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_ Srvcu the publication of the Revisep Epirion or Wexpster’s Dictionary in 1847, the purpose has been kept 
steadily in view to prepare another edition embracing all the alterations and improvements which the progress of the 
_ language and the additional facilities for improving its Lexicography might seem to require. The late Professor 
Goopricx had, from the first, directed his attention to the collection of words not inserted in the previous edition, and 
to the preparation of definitions of meanings which had been overlooked, or were made necessary by new applications 
f words in the writings of respectable authors, and by the progress of Science and the Arts. 
Many of these words and definitions were given to the public in the Pictorial Edition of 1859, together with 
Sly illustrative wood-cuts. To these was added a large collection of discriminated Synonyms, which had been 
x 






carefully prepared by Professor Goodrich. This Edition was, however, a provisional one, designed to serve only until 
A the more careful and thorough revision, which had been so long in contemplation, could be perfected. 7 
: In preparing for the present revision, the attention of both the Editor and the Publishers was first directed 
to the Etymology. They were aware that, however admirable the industry and valuable the contributions of 
_ Dr. Wzszster in this department, the science of comparative Philology was by no means perfect in his time, 
if indeed it could be said to exist at all. It is only within a very few years that the true principles on which 
this science rests have been suggested and confirmed, and the methods have been determined by which future inves- 
tigations may be successfully prosecuted. It seemed necessary, first of all, that these new principles and methods 
should be a edt in the entire revision of the Etymologies of Dr. Webster, by a scholar who had made Etymology his 
special study. ~ In 1854, arrangements were made with Dr. C. A. F. Many, of Berlin, Prussia, to undertake this task. 
Dr. Mahn was recommended by some of the most distinguished scholars of Germany as admir ably qualified for the ser- 
vice, and he had been favorably known by special researches in this department. He has employed several years upon 
_ the work, and has performed it in a manner worthy of his high reputation. The results are submitted to all persons 
_ who are interested in philological studies, with the belief that they will find in them a new and valuable contribution to 
x the stores of linguistic knowledge. This feature of the present edition will, it is thought, be acknowledged Dy all 
_ scholars as one of marked superiority, and will be gratefully welcomed by the now very large number of instructors 
and studious persons who are interested in acquiring a more thorough knowledge of the English language. 

Professor Jamus D. Dana, of Yale College, had been engaged, at an early date, to revise the definitions in Geol. 

ogy, Natural History, etc., and the revision in these and some kindred departments has been eon ore by him, or has 
_ passed under his careful scrutiny. 

The work of revising the definitions of the principal words occasioned great and perplexing a culties to Professor 
Goodrich and those with whom he conferred. He was well aware of the defective method which had been adopted by 
Dr. Jounson, of defining words by enumerating and explaining their special applications rather than by developing 
their broadly-distinguished meanings; and he knew that in this, Johnson had furnished the model for most, if not all, 
of the defining dictionaries of the English language which have since been published. Dr. Webster, in his strictures 
on Johnson’s Dictionary, noticed, as one of its defects, that the author had, in many cases, failed to exhibit full and expli- 
cated definitions of important significations. This fault Dr. Webster endeavored to avoid, and with manifest success. 
His own definitions are superior to those of Johnson in fullness and precision, as well as in the greater copiousness and 
appropriateness of illustrative phrases. But he had not emancipated himself entirely from the influence of Johnson’s 

example in accumulating definitions that are really the same, though at first sight they may appear to be different. Dr. 
Webster insists, also, w ith earnestness, that it is the duty of the lexicographer to give first the primitive signification of 
every word, and to develop and arrange the dependent meanings in the order in which they were derived. But his 
theory in respect to these and other points was better than his practice. Of these and other imperfections in Dr. Web- 
ster’s definitions, Professor Goodrich was fully aware. He was also aware that the dictionaries of many other languages, 
both ancient and modern, had been constructed on a better theory and after better methods. He had formed for him- 
self a conception, more or less distinct, of the proper method of exhibiting and illustrating the definitions of the leading 
words. But it seemed to him an Herculean task to undertake to revise the work of Dr. Webster, and he was reluctant 
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to assume the labor and responsibility which it involved. At last, with enfeebled bodily strength, he consented to 
enter upon a tentative process in connection with able and experienced associates. These associates were, at first, 
Mr. Witi1am G. WessreEr, the Rev. Coauncry Goopricn, and Professor Curstrer 8. Lyman, of Yale College, all of 
whom had been employed in preparing the Pictorial Edition. Only repeated trials could satisfy so conscientious a lexi- 
cographer as Professor Goodrich in respect to the best plan of subjecting to new forms of expression the mass of valu- 
able matter accumulated by Dr. Webster, and of re-arranging it according to more approved methods. The undertak- 
ing involved so much labor, and required changes so extensive and material, that Professor Wiri1am D. Wuirney and 
Professor Dantet C. Gitman, both of Yale College, were soon added to the corps of associates. To these gentlemen 
was assigned the special duty of suggesting the changes and modifications which seemed to be required in the defini- 
tions of the principal words, their suggestions being submitted to Professor Goodrich for his judgment and decision. 
Under this arrangement, the work of experiment was going on till the death of Professor Goodrich. This untoward 
event occurred, however, before the experiment had been carried so far as to determine how much it was desirable to 
attempt in the way of recasting the definitions, or how much it was practicable to accomplish. 

After the death of Professor Goodrich, in 1860, the direction of the work of revision was committed to Professor 
Noau Porter, who had been intimately acquainted with his views ever since the publication of the Revised Edition of 
1847, and had frequently conferred with him in respect to the excellences and the defects of that edition, as well as the 
methods by which these defects might be remedied. Before the present revision was undertaken, Professor Porter had 
communicated in writing his views of the changes which ought to be made in the matter and form of the Dictionary; 
and, with a full knowledge of these views, Professor Goodrich had earnestly solicited him to undertake the entire 
responsibility and direction of the work. When the proposal was renewed by the proprietors of the copyright and by the 
family of Dr. Webster, it could not easily be declined; for it was enforced by considerations of affection and of duty 
both to the living and to the dead. But the service was assumed by him with great reluctance, as being foreign to his 
special studies, and incompatible with very pressing occupations. At the urgent solicitation of his valued friends the 
publishers, as well as of the family interested, and of his beloved associate, the late Epwarp C. Herrick, — whose 
acquaintance with the Dictionary, and whose interest in it, extended back to the publication of the first edition in 
1828, —he at first consented to undertake a general superintendence of the revision, but soon, by the force of circum- 
stances, was constrained to bestow upon it a more minute attention. The collaborators already named continued their 
services to the end, and others were from time to time employed for a longer or a shorter period. 4 w 

The following persons have been actively engaged in the preparation of the work. Mr. Wi1it1am G. WeBsTER, — 
who has for many years labored in this field, first in connection with his honored father, and subsequently with Professor 
Goodrich, — has represented the views of his father and of the family, in respect to all questions of doubt or difficulty, 
and has also attended to the syllabication of the words, the determination of the accents, and the marking of the pro- 
nunciation. Professors Witt1am D. Wurrney and Dante C. Girman have labored at the definitions of the principal 
words, recasting, re-arranging, and condensing them, introducing citations, &c.; their work, in all cases, having been — 
sanctioned or revised by the Editor. Professor Curstrr S. Lyman has given his attention chiefly to the terms in 
Mathematics, Physics, Technology, and Machinery, with the exception of those relating to the Steam-engine and to Rail- 
ways. These last have been carefully defined, and in some cases furnished, by ALExANDER L. Hoxzey, Esq., an eminent 
Civil Engineer of New York, who has also contributed many original and valuable drawings for the illustrative wood- 
cuts. Captain Witt1Am P. Crarcuitt, of the United States Engineers, recently Assistant Professor of Military and 
Civil Engineering and the Science of War, in the Military Academy at West Point, has given a like attention to the 
terms in Military “eience, Engineering, and Gunnery, furnishing original drawings when necessary. It has already 
been stated that Professor Jammus D. Dana had several years since been employed in the departments of Geology, 
Natural History, etc, to prepare new definitions, to recast the old, and to select new words. At his suggestion, 
Wixtiam C. Minor, M. D., was employed to render assistance in these departments, and he has labored with great 
ability and zeal in connection with Professor Dana, who has, in every instance, carefully reviewed and expressly sanc- 
tioned his work. The terms pertaining to Musical Science and Art were chiefly prepared or revised by Lowzin 
Mason, Esq., of New York; but many of the articles were written by Joun 8. Dwienut, Esq., of Boston. In Physiology 
and Medical Science, Professor R. Cresson Srimzus, M. D., has furnished many carefully considered definitions and 
emendations. The Hon. J. C. Perks, of Salem, Massachusetts, who has had long experience as editor of various 
law publications, has, with great labor and care, revised the terms of Law and Jurisprudence. THe has aimed to phrase 
these definitions in the more exact language which is required by the advance of Legal Science, and to support them 
by copious references to legal authorities. E. B. O’Carzaanan, S. J., of Albany, has revised and rewritten the defi- 
nitions of such terms as have a special meaning in the Roman Catholic Church. It having been deemed desirable 
slightly to condense some of the etymological articles furnished by Dr. Mahn, and to translate portions of them into 
English, this work was committed to the care of Mr. Eugenr Scuuyier, under the direction of Professor JAMES 
Hapzuy, of Yale College. The derivation of a number of words of Indian origin has been furnished by the Hon. 
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J. Hammonp Trumpvry, of Hartford, well known as a learned and accurate student of the aboriginal languages 
of America. 

To the Rev. Cuauncey Goopricn was committed the very important duty of receiving the mass of intertal fur- 
nished by the most of the assistants who have been named, verifying its accuracy, and titer incorporating it into the 
final copy for the printer. In this work he was assisted for several months by the Rev. Fisk P. Brewer and the Rev. 
Joun M. Morris. Mr. Goodrich has also revised or prepared many of the definitions in Agriculture and Horticulture, 
in Antiquities and Architecture, in Biblical matters and Ecclesiastical History, in Commerce, Domestic Economy, and 
the Fine Arts, making use of the best authorities in each of these departments. He has also brought to the service the 


results of his own experience while laboring under his father’s guidance, and the remembrance of his father’s views and 


wishes in respect to many important details. 
It was thought desirable, in order to secure the greatest possible accuracy and perfection to the copy, to place it 
for further revision in the hands of some scholar of critical habits and approved experience, who had not been concerned 


in its earlier preparation. Accordingly, Mr. Winrt1am A. WHEELER was employed for this service, and also to correct 


the proof-sheets; and with him was associated, at a later period, Mr. Arrnur W. Wricnr. Mr. Wheeler was also 
employed in various other services hereafter to be named; and he has furnished especially valuable contributions from 
his ample literary stores, and given the work throughout the benefit of his exact learning and his nice discrimination. 
Mr. William G. Webster shared with Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Wright the responsibility of correcting the proofs. 
Mr. Samverr Porter, of Hartford, besides reading a portion of the first proofs, has examined with great care the final or 
plate proofs; and the Dictionary is much the better for his detection of oversights, and for the alterations he has 
suggested. Valuable assistance has been received from various persons connected with the Boston Stereotype 
Foundry, especially from Mr. Tuomas Hour, the Reader of the establishment, whose taste, experience, conscientious 
fidelity, and accurate but unpretending scholarship, have materially benefited the work. 

The preparation of the Appendix was intrusted almost entirely to the supervision of Mr. Wheeler, who has read 
every page of it with critical caré. The “Pronouncing Vocabulary of Scripture Names” was wholly prepared by him, 
and he constructed the very interesting and valuable “ Vocabulary of the Names of Noted Fictitious Persons, Places,Ete.” 
The full and accurate “Pronouncing Vocabulary of Greek and Latin Proper Names” was prepared with much labor and 
care by Professor Taomas A. Tuacumr, of Yale College. The “ Pronouncing Vocabularies of Modern Geographical and 
Biographical Names” are the work of Dr. Josrrn Tomas, of Philadelphia, the well-known editor of Lippincott’s 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, and his name will be a sufficient guaranty for their trustworthiness and value. The 
s Biytholopical Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names” was prepared by the Rev. Cuartes H. Wuveter, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, who also prepared the Explanatory Vocabulary of Christian Names, from materials furnished in 
part by Cuarres J. Luxens, Esq., of Philadelphia. The Table of “ Arbitrary Signs used in Writing and Printing” was 
originally prepared by Professor Lyman, and has been revised for this edition by Mr. Wright and Mr. William A. Wheeler. 
Mr. William G. Webster, with the assistance of several of the other collaborators, has revised and greatly improved the 


list of “ Abbreviations and Contractions used in Writing and Printing,” and the list of “ Quotations, Words, Phrases 
7 > 5) 9 ¥ > 


Proverbs, etc., from the Greek, the Latin, and Modern Foreign Languages,” which were originally compiled by him. 
A particular account of the various vocabularies will be found in the general Preface to the Appendix, and in the special 
Prefaces to the vocabularies themselves. 

The elaborate and learned Introduction to the previous editions has been omitted. It is not without regret that 
this venerable memorial of the enterprise, the sagacity, and the scholarship of Dr. Webster, has been displaced to make 
room for new matter more in accordance with the advance of Philological Science and the wants of the present 
generation. ‘To supply its place, Professor James Hadley has contributed “A Brief History of the English Language,” 
designed to show its philological relations, and to trace the progress and influence of the causes which have brought it 
to its present condition. Professor Hadley has also contributed his advice in respect to numerous questions, philological 
and general, which were constantly arising, and has given his sanction to the principles and aims that have guided the 
Editor and his collaborators in the changes which have been adopted in this edition. 

The Preface of the Editor of the Revised Edition of 1847, the Preface of the Author to the original edition of 1828, 
and the Memoir of Dr. Webster by Professor Goodrich, are all retained in this edition, as containing some important 
details of literary history, and as furnishing a concise statement of the principles which were adopted in the preparation 
of the successive editions of the work. 

The “Principles of Pronunciation,” originally prepared by Professor Goodrich for the edition of 1859, have been 
carefully revised and much expanded by Mr. Wheeler, whose attention had been previously directed to this subject in 
the preparation of “A Manual of English Pronunciation and Spelling” (Boston, 1861). Mr. Wheeler has also revised 
and much enlarged the “Synopsis of Words Differently Pronounced by Different Orthoépists,” which was originally 
prepared by Dr. Josprpn E. Worcester, and inserted in the Octavo Abridgment of Webster’s “ American Dictionary,” 
and which was afterward revised by Professor Goodrich. 
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Besides the persons already named in connection with the special services which they have rendered, a large 
number of persons have contributed important materials and suggestions to the principal collaborators. Among these, 
particular mention should be made of Mr. H. 8. Dana, of Woodstock, Vermont, who furnished a large and critically 
selected list of words and readings from the dramatic and other writers of the age of Queen Elizabeth. For the 
abundant and varied collection of illustrative passages and citations which were at the service of the Revisers, they are 
indebted to the zeal and painstaking of many devoted “readers” for the Dictionary, not a few of the most faithful and 
judicious of whom were ladies. 

To the Hon. Gzorcr P. Marsu, the Editor is under obligations for some valuable suggestions in respect to the 
principles which should be followed in the preparation of a popular English Dictionary. 

It is not practicable to enumerate here the works contained in the library of authorities furnished to the Editor 
and his associates by the enlightened enterprise of the publishers, As this Dictionary was designed to be not merely 
a compilation, but a digest of results obtained by independent research, comparatively few references are made to other 
Dictionaries and Encyclopedias. But the best works of the kind have been freely consulted, and, among them, the 
well-known Dictionary of Dr. Joseph E. Worcester, which is so honorable to the industry of the author and the scholar- 
ship of the country. te 


The features of the present Edition which deserve to be specially enumerated are the following : — 

I. The Revised Etymology. This feature has already been noticed. It is believed that critical readers will 
acknowledge the learning, the brevity, the sound judgment, the self-explaining order, and the minutely-traced ramifica- 
tions, which characterize these etymologies, and it is hoped that they will attract the attention and stimulate the studies 
of all who desire to know more of the varied history of their mother-tongue. 

II. The Revised Definitions. The definitions of the principal words, not scientific or technical, have been care- 
fully elaborated by Professors Whitney and Gilman, each possessing peculiar qualifications, and each performing his 
work as thoroughly as was possible within the limits prescribed. Their work was carefully reviewed by the Editor 
before it was admitted into the copy. The rule which he adopted for his own guidance was freely to accept and 
make any change in the matter and the language of the previous edition which he had reason to suppose would be 
desired by Dr. Webster himself, were he now living, and fully possessed of the principles which have been universally 
accepted by modern philologists and erieiespuce or which Professor Goodrich would have sanctioned, had he been 
able to give to the work of revision the full measure of his well-known energy and sagacious judgment. In accordance 
with this rule, great pains have been taken, 1. To contract and condense the definitions into as few general heads, or 
numbered divisions, as was practicable. In this the example of Dr. Goodrich, in his experimental work, was followed, 
and the Revisers have sought to avoid all redundancy and tautology, to strike out all mere enumerations of particular 
applications of meanings, and to reduce the number of illustrative phrases to the actual wants of the reader. - While 
they have been thus bold on the one hand, they have been studiously careful, on the other, to retain the exact language 
of the earlier edition, in every case possible, esteeming very highly Dr. Webster’s plain and clearly-expressed definitions 
for their own sake as well as for that of the author, and preferring to err on the side of cautious reverence rather than on 
that of thoughtless innovation. In many cases in which the numbered articles under a word have been diminished, it will 
be found that the number of real definitions has been materially increased, and that the gathering of them into fewer 
groups has contributed to their more easy comprehension and more ready use. A single article often includes a group 
of kindred meanings, and thus enables the reader to view at a glance their close relation and similarity, and to trace 
out the subtle movement of thought by which one was evolved from another. Often, too, a well-chosen citation from a 
good author has been preferred, as a means of definition, to an explanatory circumlocution. 2. An effort has been con- 
stantly made to develop and arrange the several meanings and groups of meanings in the order of their actual growth 
and history, beginning, if possible, with the primitive signification, as indicated by the etymology. As this, for many 
reasons, has now ine possible in numerous cases in which it was impossible in the time of Dr. Webster, and as, in 
many instances, Dr. Webster did not perfect this order when the materials were within his reach, it has been often 
found necessary, in the present edition, to change the arrangement of the definitions. Special consideration has been 
given to this point in view of the fact that the study, or even the casual notice, of the order of growth in the meanings 
of single words, is a stimulant of thought, and the habitual attention to it is of itself an education. 8. Many new 
meanings have been added, either as they have been brought to hght by an extended examination of authors in the 
earlier ‘and later periods of English literature, or as they have occurred to the Revisers in performing their work, or 
have been suggested by the kindness of critical and thoughtful friends. * 

Ill. The Illustrative Citations. Special effort has been made to obtain illustrative passages from classical Eng- 
lish writers, both old and new. In order to collect such passages, and also to discover words and meanings that had 
been omitted in other English Dictionaries, a systematized plan was devised by which a large number of works in all 
departments of literature were carefully read by many competent persons, and a copious collection of illustrative pas- 
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sages was placed at the disposal of the Revisers. The principal dramatic authors, and various prose writers, of the age 
of Queen Elizabeth, were read with care by Mr. H. 8. Dana. The plays of Shakespeare and the poetry of Milton were 
carefully studied by the aid of the excellent Concordances of Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke and Mr. Guy Lushington 
Prendergast, with particular reference to any special usage which these poets have sanctioned. The most prominent in 
the long series of English writers, down to the latest, have been read for the purpose of selecting illustrations, especially 
those writers whose use of language is particularly idiomatic or classical. Sir Walter Scott, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, 
Byron, Washington Irving, De Quincey, Macaulay, Tennyson, Hawthorne, and many others, have received as much atten- 
tion as the older writers. A comparatively small portion only of the passages which were marked and copied has been 
actually used, it being thought undesirable to multiply such passages when they were required for no valuable end. In 
cases where to cite a passage would serve no purpose in illustrating a meaning or justifying the use of a word, the name 
only of the author has been given, provided, as in the case of words obsolete or not now approved, the authority 
of some writer was deemed desirable. The free use of this large and varied collection of citations will, it is thought, 
add greatly to the value and interest of the present edition. It is believed that no dictionary of the language contains 
- $0 many apt illustrations from so large a variety of writers. The citations which have been retained from the preced- 
ing editions, as well as those introduced for the first time, have, as far as possible, been verified and copied with scru- 

pulous care. Such passages were preferred as would throw additional light upon the definitions, or as possessed 
any interest of thought or of language. . 

IV. The Vocabulary. No pains have been spared to introduce additional words, provided they were of such a 
character as to deserve insertion. At the same time, the Revisers have been actuated by no desire to swell the list to 
the greatest possible number. Words which were the offspring of the individual conceit of a whimsical or lawless writer, 

which did not conform to the analogies of the language, and which were never accepted or approved by good writers, 
of their own or a subsequent generation, have not been admitted. On the other hand, new words which have been 
acknowledged and approved as good have been carefully garnered, whether used by old authors or new. A great number 
of obsolete or obsolescent words, which were once accepted and freely used, have been recovered by the readings and 
researches that were directed in part to this end. Self-explaining compounds have been designedly omitted by hun- 
dreds, if not by thousands, while care has been taken to introduce and explain all those which need to be defined. It 
will be obseryed, however, that this edition differs from the former editions in following a strictly alphabetical arrange- 
ment of all such words. The participles, participial adjectives, and verbal nouns in most cases do not appear in the 
vocabulary as separate words, but are given under the verbs from which they are formed, and which explain their 
meaning. But the participial adjectives and verbal nouns have a separate place and treatment, in those cases in which 
they have obtained a meaning different from that which they derive from the verbs to which they belong. The princi- 
pal parts of the verbs, regular and irregular, are given together, within brackets, under the verb, instead of being en- 
tered ft defined separately. But the principal parts of the irregular verbs are usually inserted in their proper alpha- 
betical places, with a simple cross-reference to the verbs themselves. A similar course has been pursued in regard to 
the comparative and superlative degrees of many adjectives, and the irregular plurals of nouns. The vocabulary, as a 
whole, though not constructed for any display of enumerated titles, will be found to be greatly increased and enriched. 
It comprises an aggregate of upward of 114,000 words. 

V. The Scientific and Technical Definitions have been carefully revised and elaborated by very able gentlemen, 
and with the aid of the best authorities: Many of the articles, it is believed, will command confidence and elicit com- 
mendation for their scientific value, while their brevity and plain language fit them for the use and instruction of all 
classes. . ” 

VI. The Collection of Synonyms, so carefully prepared by Professor Goodrich, has, with a few slight changes, 

been incorporated into the body of the work for greater facility of reference. The number of the words thus 
defined and distinguished is far greater than the number of separate articles would seem to indicate. The meanings 
are thoroughly discriminated in every case, the words being traced from thei etymology, and explained by formal 
definitions, as well as illustrated by contrasted examples of their various use. In addition, copious lists of synonymous 
or interchangeable terms have been attached to most of the important words, for the convenience of teachers and 
inexperienced writers. 

VIL. The Pictorial Illustrations, more than three thousand in number, have been inserted in the body of the 
work; in the previous edition they were printed as an appendix to the volume, but it was thought it would 
be an improvement to place them under the words which they illustrate, so as_to avoid the necessity of any further 
reference, and it is hoped that the advantages of the present arrangement will be appreciated. It will be observed 
that an entirely new selection of illustrations has been made for this edition, many being taken from original drawings, 
and the remainder chiefly from works of high authority in their respective departments. For the artistic beauty of 
these cuts, the work is indebted to Mr. Jonn ANpReEw, of Boston, who has a distinguished reputation as an engraver 
on wood. It willbe remembered that only a partial selection could be made of objects to be illustrated. Hven in illus- 
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trated works on Natural History, it is customary to represent only a limited number of objects; and, in a work like the 
present, a still smaller number of such illustrations could be admitted. The general aim has been to illustrate those 
objects of which a drawing would convey a better conception than a mere verbal description. Those who use the 
Dictionary will not fail to observe that, to many words which are not themselves illustrated, there are subjoined ref- 
erences to illustrations given in connection with other words; as, under Withers, it is said, “[See Zilust. of LHorse.|\” 

VII. The Vocabularies in the Appendix have been re-edited, or expressly prepared for this edition by able 
‘scholars, as will appear from the full account of the Vocabularies themselves, and of the researches and aims of the 
authors in the special Introductions which accompany them. The first and most prominent, the “ Vocabulary of the 
Names of Noted Fictitious Persons, Places, Ete.,”by Mr. Wheeler, is a novel and appropriate accompaniment of an English 
Dictionary. It is the first attempt of the kind, at least in our language, and is valuable for its interesting gleanings from 
history and biography, as well as for its explanations of many obscure allusions in the best and most popular writers. 
The remaining Vocabularies are all the products of original and laborious research, or are trustworthy compilations from 
the best sources. 

IX. Zhe Pronunciation of English words has been carefully attended to in this edition. The principles adopted 
are stated at length and fully illustrated in the article on the Principles of Pronunciation, which was originally prepared 
‘by Professor Goodrich, and has been elaborated by Mr. Wheeler, with suggestions from able scholars, who, as well as 
himself, have made a special study of English orthoépy and the science of phonology. A more thoroughly practical and 
satisfactory treatment of the subject, the Editor confidently believes, can not be found in the language. The “ Synop- 
sis of Words Differently Pronounced by Different Orthoépists” will be found to be a comprehensive, practical, and fully 
trustworthy exhibition of the various modes of pronunciation given in the best English Dictionaries. The pronuncia- 
tion of each word in the Dictionary is indicated by the marked or figured Key which is to be found at the bottom of 
the page. This Key has been remodeled and arranged with special reference to this edition, and contains some few 
characters additional to those of the Key previously used. The number of characters now employed is thought to be 
as large as is desirable. To attempt more is to seem to promise more than it is practicable to perform, and is, besides, 
open to the objection that a complex notation would not be readily understood. 7 

X. The Orthography. In this department no change has been made in the principles adopted and clearly set 
forth in the Revised Edition of 1847, and so generally accepted, by the American public. In a few classes of words 
the Dictionary recommends and follows the peculiar modes of spelling which Dr. Webster introduced for the sake of 
carrying out the acknowledged analogies of the language — modes of spelling, which, in every instance, had been pre- 
viously suggested by distinguished English grammarians and writers on orthography, such as Lowth, Walker, &e., and 
the propriety of which has been recognized by Smart and other recent English lexicographers. But to remove every 
reasonable ground of complaint against the Dictionary in regard to this matter, an alternative orthography is now given 
in almost every case, the old style of spelling being subjoined to the reformed or new. In two or three instances it has 
been found that the forms introduced by Dr. Webster, or to which he lent his sanction, were based upon a mistaken 
etymology; and therefore these forms have been set aside, and the old spelling has been restored. Preceding 
this account are some Observations on the general subject of Orthography, with copious “Rules for Spelling Certain 
Classes of Words,” prepared by Mr. Wright, followed by “A List of Words Spelled in Two or More Ways,” compiled 
expressly for the present edition. These new features give this edition of the Dictionary a great superiority over the 
former editions. 

In conclusion, the Editor desires to express his thanks to all the persons who have assisted in the preparation 
of the present edition, for the fidelity and perseverance with which they have discharged their duties. It is to their 
industry, scholarship, and zeal, that the peculiar excellences of this edition are chiefly to be ascribed. Though the 
Editor is more sensible of its deficiencies than any other person can be, yet he does not hesitate to commend it to the 
public for the improvements which are due to the thorough research and careful attention which have been bestowed 
by his associates in preparing it. To them the public owe a debt of grateful appreciation, which, - he believes, will 


be cheerfully discharged. 
NOAH PORTE 
New Haven, July, 1864. 2 
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‘“‘ There is no knowledge of things conveyed by men’s words, when their ideas agree not to the reality of things. . . . He that hath names 
without ideas, wants meaning in his words, and speaks only empty sounds. . . . ‘The only sure way of making known the signification of the 
name of any simple idea, is by presenting to his senses that subject which may produce it in his mind, and make him actually have the idea that word 
stands for. . . . The shape of a horse, or cassiowary, will be but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on the mind by words; the sight of the animals 
doth ita thousand times better, . . . t is not unreasonable to propose that words standing for things which are known and distinguished by 
their outward shapes should be expressed by little draughts and prints made of them. . . . Naturalists, that treat of plants and animals, ee 
found the benefit of this way; and he that ae had occasion to consult them will have reason to confess that he has a clearer idea of apium or ibex, 
from a little print of that herb or beast, than he could have from a long definition of the names of either of them. And so, no doubt, he would have of 
strigil and sistrum, if, instead of curry-comb and cymbal, which are the English names dictionaries render them by, he could see stamped in the margin | 
small pictures of these instruments, as they were in use among the ancients. . . . Such things as these, which the eye distinguishes Behee 
shapes, would be best let into the mind by draughts made of them, and more determine the signification of such words than any other words set for 
them, or made use of to define them.” . Locke on the Human Understanding, 
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‘ EDITOR'S PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION OF 1847. 


Tue demand for Tur American Dictionary OF THE EnGLish Laneuace has increased so rapidly within a few years 
past, that the publishers have felt the necessity of its being stereotyped, for the greater convenience of the public, in a 
single quarto volume. In deciding upon this measure, they were desirous that the work should be thoroughly revised 
anew, and that each department which it embraces should be brought down, as far as possible, to the latest advances 
of science, literature, and the arts, at the present day. With this view, it was placed in the hands of the Rev. 
Cuauncey A. Goopricu, Professor in Yale College, as one of the members of Dr. Wexsrer’s family, in the expecta- 
tion of his obtaining such additional aid as might be necessary for the accomplishment of this design. The Editor has 
not acted, however, upon his own personal responsibility in executing this trust. He has, from time to time, laid 
open the sheets to the inspection of the other members of the family; and no important alterations have been made, 
especially in any of the leading characteristics of the work, except with the concurrence, or at the request, of Dr. 
Webster’s ee representatives. In laying before the public an edition thus prepared, the fruit of nearly three years of 
care and attention, the Editor will be expected to make some brief statement of the principles on which he has conducted 
the revision, and the result of his labors, as exhibited in the present volume. : 
~ This work was first published, in two quarto volumes, in the year 1828. At the expiration of twelve years, or in 
the years 1840-1, a second edition was published by the Author, in two royal octavo volumes. Of this he thus speaks 
in the Advertisement prefixed: ‘‘The improvements in this edition of the American Dictionary consist chiefly in 
the addition of several thousand words to the vocabulary, the division of words into syllables, and the correction of 
: definitions in several of the sciences, which are made conformable to recent discoveries and classifications. For the 
latter improvements, the Author is indebted chiefly to Professor Tuxty, of the Medical College in New Haven. To 
these improvements may be added the introduction and explanation of many phrases from foreign languages, frequently 
used by English authors, and in conversation; and also of many foreign terms used in books of music.” In conducting 
this revision, Dr. Webster was aided in some part of his labors by his son, Wir11Am G. Wesster, Esq., of New 
Haven; who, also, at a subsequent period, prepared the revised Addenda, under the direction of his father. The later 
improvements of the Author, down to the period of his death, are here inserted under their proper heads, from the 
“manuscripts which he left. By these successive revisions, and the one which has now been made, new matter, to the 
amount of more than three hundred pages, has been added to the work; all of which, by the use of a smaller type, 
_ and by careful compression, is now brought within the compass of this volume. Of the course pursued in the revision 
‘it will now be proper briefly to speak. | 
In respect to the Htymologies, the Editor has not considered it as lying within his province to-make any mate- 
rial alterations. In a very few cases of obvious necessity, some slight change has been made. But the chief labor, 
ee reference to this part of the work, has been bestowed on the difficult task of giving with accuracy the numerous 
a ords from Oriental and foreign languages, which are used in tracing the origin of our own. 
r ‘ 





az ‘The chief value of a dictionary consists in its Definitions ;—in giving a clear, full, and accurate exhibition of 
all the various shades of meaning which belong, by established usage, to the words of a language. It is in this 
respect, especially, that Dr. Webster’s Dictionary has been generally considered superior to every other, both of this 
country and of England. To this point, therefore, the labors of the Editor have been mainly directed. No efforts 
neni been spared to obtain the most recent and valuable works, not only in lexicography, but in the various depart: 











mi f science and the arts embraced in the American Dictionary. As these subjects are in a state of continual 
progr every important word, in its various applications, has been diligently examined and compared with the 
statements made on each topic, by the latest and most approved authorities. Smart’s English Dictionary, in the 
ction of 1846, has been carefully collated with this work, and also the unfinished one [Craig’s], in a course of 
publication by Gilbert, so far as the numbers have appeared. Reference has likewise constantly been made to 
ichardson’s Dictionary, —although this had been previously examined by Dr. Webster, —and also to the Analytical 
— Dietion of Booth. Each of the articles in Brande’s Encyclopedia of Science, Literature, and Art, has been col- 
lated with the corresponding portions of this Dictionary, as the starting-point, when necessary, of investigation in 
* a treatises. The Penny Cyclopedia has been consulted at every step, especially in matters of science; and the 
_ Eneyclopedia Americana (base the German Conversations-Lextkon) has been relied upon, particularly on subjects 
_ of continental literature, philosophy, history, art, &c. In order to secure greater accuracy, numerous special diction- 
aries or vocabularies, confined to some single department, have also been collated with this work; and the ablest 
treatises on important branches of science and art have been diligently examined. In architecture, the chief reliance 
has been placed on the Oxford Glossary of Architecture (1845), and the Encyclopedia of Architecture (1842), by Gwilt, 
author of the articles on this subject in Brande’s Encyclopedia. In agriculture Johnson’s Farmer’s Encyclopedia (1844), 
and Gardner’s Farmer’s Dictionary (1846), have been chiefly used. In general antiquities, the large treatise of 
‘ (xi) 
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Fosbroke has been frequently consulted, while in classical antiquities the principal reliatice has been placed on the 
recent Dictionary of Smith (1846), as a work of the highest authority. In respect to the antiquities of the church, 
the elaborate work of Coleman (1841) has been frequently consulted; and Hook’s Church Dictionary (1844) has 
been collated throughout, with reference to the rites, ceremonies, vestments, &c., of the church of England, and 
also of the Roman Catholic and Greek churches. In botany, use has principally been made of the writings of 
Lindley and Loudon. In natural history, Partington’s British Cyclopedia of Natural History (1835-7), and Jardine’s 
Naturalist’s Library (1834-43), have been much consulted, in connection with the articles on these subjects in the 
Penny Cyclopedia and similar works. In geology, mineralogy, and some associated branches of natural history, 
Humble’s Dictionary of terms in these departments (1840) has been compared with this work throughout. In 
respect to mercantile subjects, banking, coins, weights, measures, &c., McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary (1845) 
has been collated at every step, as the standard work on these subjects. In manufactures and the arts, Dr. Ure’s 
Dictionary of Manufactures, Arts, and Mines, with its Supplement (1845), has been relied upon as of the highest 
authority. In engineering and mechanical philosophy, Hebert’s Engineer’s and Mechanic’s Cyclopedia (1842) has 
been carefully collated, with a constant reference to the more popular and recent Dictionaries of Francis, Grier, and 
Buchanan, in the editions of 1846. In seamanship, the Dictionary of Marine Terms, in Lieutenant Totten’s Naval 
Text-Book (1841), has been taken as a guide. In military affairs, the Dictionary of Campbell (1844) has been followed, 
in connection with the more extended articles contained in Brande and the Penny Cyclopedia, on the kindred topics. 
In the fine arts, much use has been made of the Dictionary of Elmes. In domestic economy, the Encyclopedia of 
Webster and Parkes on this subject (1844) has furnished many important statements, on a great variety of topics, 
presented for the first time in a scientific form; and to this has been added Cooley’s Cyclopedia of Practical Re- 
ceipts (1846), as exhibiting much collateral information in respect to the arts, manufactures, and trades. Such, in 
general, are the authorities which have been relied on in this revision. 

But it is obviously impossible for any one mind to embrace with accuracy all the various departments of knowl- 
edge which are now brought within the compass of a dictionary. Hence arise most of the errors and inconsistencies 
which abound in works of this kind. To avoid these as far as possible, especially in matters of science, the Editor 
at first made an arrangement with Dr. James G. PrrcorvaL, who had rendered important assistance to Dr. Webster in 
the edition of 1828, to take the entire charge of revising the scientific articles embraced in this work. This revision, 
however, owing to causes beyond the control of either party, was extended to but little more than two letters of the 
alphabet; and the Editor then obtained the assistance of his associates in office, and of other gentlemen in various 
professional employments. To these he would now return his acknowledgments for the aid they have afforded. The 
articles on law have been collated with Blackstone, and with Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, by the Hon. Exizur Goop- 
RICH, formerly Professor of Law in Yale College, and the errors discovered, which were few in number, haye been 
carefully corrected. The departments of ecclesiastical history and ancient philosophy have been thoroughly revised by 
the Rey. James Murpocr, D. D., late Professor in the Andover Theological Seminary, who has furnished, in many 
instances, new and valuable definitions. The terms in chemistry have been submitted to Professor Smiman, of Yale 
College; and whatever changes were requisite in the explanations have been made under his direction. In the 
departments of botany, anatomy, physiology, medicine, and some branches of natural history, Dr. Webster received 
assistance, in the revision of 1840, as mentioned above, from Dr. Witi1aAm Tutty, late Professor in the Medical 
Institution of Yale College. Still further aid has been received from the same source in the present revision, and 
much of the accuracy of this work, in these branches, will be found owing to the valuable assistance he has thus 
afforded. On topics connected with Oriental literature, aid has frequently been obtained from Professor Gipps, of 
Yale College. A part of the articles on astronomy, meteorology, and natural philosophy, in the edition of 1828, 
passed under the revision of Professor Otmsrep, of Yale College. This revision has now been extended to all the 
articles on these subjects throughout the work, and new definitions have been furnished in numerous instances. The 
definitions in mathematics, after having been compared with those given in the Dictionaries of Hutton and of Barlow, 
have been submitted to Professor Srantey, of. Yale College, and the alterations have, in all cases, been made under 
his direction. In the sciences of geology and mineralogy, a thorough revision of the whole volume has been made by 
James D. Dana, Esq., Geologist and Mineralogist of the United States Exploring Expedition, and associate editor of 
the American Journal of Science and Arts, to whom the Editor is likewise indebted for assistance on various other 
subjects, which has greatly enhanced the value of the work. In practical astronomy, and the science of entomology, 
aid has been frequently received from Epwarp C. Herrick, Esq., Librarian of Yale College. The articles on paint- 
ing and the fine arts have, to a great extent, passed under the inspection of NarwanreL JoceLyN, Esq., Painter, of 
New Haven, and new definitions have in many cases been furnished. * 

A correspondence has likewise been carried on with literary friends in England, and especially with one of the 
contributors to the Penny Cyclopedia, with a view to obtain information on certain points, in respect to which nothing 
definite could be learned from any books within the reach of the Editor. Extended lists of words have been trans- 
mitted for examination, and returned with ample notes and explanations. Much obscurity has thus been removed in 
respect to the use of terms which have a peculiar sense in England, especially some of frequent occurrence at the 
universities, in the circles of trade, and in the familiar intercourse of life. To the friends who have given their 
assistance in these various departments the Editor would return his cordial thanks. Whatever improvement the work 
may have gained from this revision, in respect to clearness, accuracy, and fullness of definition, will be found owing, 
in a great degree, to the aid which they have thus afforded. . 

With regard to the insertion of new words, the Editor has felt much hesitation and embarrassment. Some thou- 
sands have been added in the course of this revision, and the number might have been swelled to many thousands 
more, without the slightest difficulty. There is, at the present day, especially in England, a boldness of innovation on 
this subject which amounts to absolute licentiousness. A hasty introduction into our dictionaries, of new terms, under 
such circumstances, is greatly to be deprecated. Our vocabulary is already encumbered with a multitude of words, 
which have never formed a permanent part of English literature, and it is a serious evil to add to their number. 
Nothing, on the contrary, is so much needed as a thorough expurgation of our dictionaries in this respect — the 
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rejection of many thousands of words, which may properly find a place in the glossaries of antiquarians, as a curious 


exhibition of what has been proposed, but never adopted, as a part of our language, but which, for that reason, can 
have no claim to stand in a dictionary designed for general use. All words, indeed, which are necessary to an under- 
standing of our great writers, such as Bacon, Spenser, Shakespeare, &c., ought, though now obsolete, to be carefully 
retained; and in the present revision a considerable number of this class have been introduced for the first time. 
Other words have likewise been admitted, to a limited extent, namely, the familiar terms of common life in England, 
which have been much used of late by popular writers in Great Britain. Many of these need to be explained for 
_ the benefit of readers in this country; and, if marked as “ familiar,” ‘ colloquial,” or ‘‘low,” according to their true 
character, they may be safely inserted in our dictionaries, and are entitled to a place there, as forming a constituent 
part of our written and spoken language. One of the most difficult questions on this subject relates to the introduc- 
tion of technical and scientific terms. Most of our general dictionaries are, at present, without any plan as to the 
extent and proportion in which such words should be inserted; nor can they ever be reduced to order until each 
department is revised by men of science who are intimately acquainted with the subjects, and who are competent to 
decide what terms ought to be admitted into a general dictionary, and what terms should be reserved for special 
dictionaries devoted to distinct branches of science. Something of this kind, on a limited scale, has been attempted 
in the progress of this revision. Lists of words have been obtained from the gentlemen mentioned above, which might 
properly be inserted in this volume; and very few terms of this class have been admitted except under their direc- 
tion. In accordance with their advice, a small number have been excluded; but in this respect the Editor has not 
felt at liberty to carry out his views in their full extent. > 
In respect to Americanisms, properly so called, it is known to those who are conversant with the subject, that they 
are less numerous than has been generally supposed. Most of those familiar words, especially of our older States, which 
have been considered as peculiar to our country, were brought by our ancestors from Great Britain, and are still in 
constant use there as local terms. The recent investigations of Forby, Holloway, and Halliwell have thrown much 
light on this subject; and the names of these authors are, therefore, frequently placed under the words in question, 
to indicate their origin and their present use in England. Notes have also been added to some words which are 
peculiar to our country; but their number is comparatively small. 
In reference to Orthography, some important alterations have been made, but in strict conformity, it is believed, 
with the Author’s principles on this subject. The changes in our orthography recommended by Dr. Webster are 
> Op distinct kinds, and rest on very different grounds. These it may be proper for a moment to consider. His 
main principle was, that the tendencies of our language to greater simplicity and broader analogies, ought to be watched 
and cherished with the utmost care. He felt, therefore, that whenever a movement toward wider analogies and more 
general rules had advanced so far as to leave but few exceptions to impede its progress, those exceptions ought to 
be set aside at once, and the analogy rendered complete. On this ground, he rejected the w from such words as 


e favour, labour, &c. Of these we have a large number, which came to us,in most cases, from Latin terminations in or, 


a 


through the Norman French, but encumbered with the silent wu, as in emperour, authour, editour, &c. From this entire 
class, except about twenty words, the w has been gradually dropped; and in respect to these, scarcely any two persons 
can be found, however strenuous for retaining it, who are in practice consistent with each other, or with themselves, 
as to the words in which this letter is used. In fact, we have reached a point where, unless we take Webster and 
the dictionaries which agree with him as our guide, we have no standard on the subject; for Johnson, Walker, and 
others retain the «~ in numerous words into which no one would think of introducing it at the present day. Public 
convenience, therefore, demands that we do at once what must ultimately be done. No one can believe that the 
= of our language will be arrested on this subject. The w will speedily be omitted in all words of this class, 
unless, from the sacredness of its associations, it be retained in Saviowr, which may stand for a time as a solitary 
exception. Nor is it Dr: Webster who is the innovator in this case, but the English mind, which has for two cen- 
turies been throwing off a useless encumbrance, and moving steadily on toward greater simplicity in the structure of 
our language. Such, too, is the case with certain terminations in re, pronounced like er; as, centre, metre, &c. We 
have numerous words of this class, derived from the French, all of which originally ended in re; as, cider (cidre), chamber 
(chambre), &c. These have been gradually conformed to the English spelling and pronunciation, till the number in 
re is reduced to not far from twenty words, with their derivatives; and in respect to them also the process is still 
going on. Center is, to a considerable extent, the spelling of the best mathematical writers. Meter is the word 
given by Walker in his Rhyming Dictionary, from a sense of the gross inconsistency of attaching to this word and 
its derivative, diameter, a different termination. Others are gradually undergoing the same change. Dr. Webster 
proposes, therefore, to complete the analogy at once, and conform the spelling of the few that remain to the general 
principles of our language. Acre, lucre, and massacre present the only difficulty, from their liability, if changed, to 
be mispronounced, and may therefore be suffered to stand as necessary exceptions. Another departure from the prin- 
ciples of English orthography which Dr. Webster has endeavored to correct, is one that was pointed out by Walker, 
in yery emphatic terms, nearly fifty years ago. The principle in question is this, that, in adding to a word the 
formatives ing, ed, er, &c., a single consonant (if one precedes) is doubled when the accent falls on the last syllable, 
as in forgetting, beginning, &e., but is not doubled when the accent falls on any of the preceding syllables, as in benefit- 
ing, gardening, &c. Walker, in his fifth Aphorism, says, ‘“‘ Dr. Lowth justly remarks that an error frequently takes 
place in the words worshipping, counselling, &c., which, having the accent on the first syllable, ought to be written 
worshiping, counseling. An ignorance of this rule has led many to write bigotted, for bigoted; and from this spelling 
has frequently arisen a false pronunciation. But no letter seems to be more frequently doubled improperly than J. 
Why we should write libelling, levelling, revelling, and yet offering, suffering, reasoning, I am totally at a loss to deter- 
mine; and unless 7 can give a better plea than any other letter of the alphabet for being doubled in this situation, 
I must, in the style of Lucian, in his trial of the letter 7, declare for an expulsion.” These were the deliberate and 
latest opinions of Walker. If he had taken the trouble to carry them into his vocabulary, instead of relying on a 
mere remark of this kind for the correction of the error,—if he had simply stated, under about forty verbs, how 
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the participle should be spelt (for he did not give participles in his Dictionary), and had altered six or eight words, 
as worshipper into worshiper, traveller into traveler, &c., the error would probably, by this time, have been wholly 
eradicated from our orthography, and Dr. Webster would have escaped much ignorant vituperation for following in 
the footsteps of Walker and of Lowth. Walker also says in his Aphorisms, ‘‘ Why should we not write dullness, 
fullness, skillful, willful, as well as stiffness and gruffness?” The principles of our language plainly require us to do 
so; and Dr. Webster felt that the change might easily be made. The words which need to be reduced to this analogy 
are only about eight in number, including installment and inthrallment, which, if spelt with a single 1, are liable to 
be mispronounced instalment, &c. Again, the words expense, license, recompense, which formerly had a ¢ in the last 
syllable, have now taken an s, because the latter consonant is the only one used in the derivatives; as, expensive, 
&e. A similar change is needed in only three words more to complete the analogy, namely, defense, offense, and 
pretense; and these Dr. Webster has changed. It is sometimes asked, ‘‘ Why not change fence also?” For the 
simple reason, that its derivatives are spelt with ac, as fenced, fencing; and the word, therefore, stands regularly 
with others of its own class. Finally, Dr. Webster proposes to drop the w in mould and moult, because it has been 
dropped from gold, and all other words of the same ending. Such are the principal changes, under this head, intro- 
duced by Dr. Webster into his Dictionary. In the present edition, the words are spelt in both ways, for the 
convenience of the public, except in cases where this seemed to be unnecessary, or was found to be inconvenient. 
These changes, considering the difficulty that always belongs to such a subject, have met with far more favor from the 
public than was reasonably to be expected. Most of them have been extensively adopted in our country. They are 
gaining ground daily, as the reasons by which they are supported are more generally understood; and it is confident- 
ly believed that, being founded in established analogies, and intended merely to repress irregularities and remove 
petty exceptions, they must ultimately prevail. 

The other class of changes mentioned above rests on a different basis—that of Htymology. These will be esti- 
mated very differently, according to the acquaintance of different persons with the languages from which the words are 
derived. When Dr. Webster substituted bridegoom for bridegroom, fether for feather, &c., the German critics highly 
applauded the change. They predicted its speedy and universal reception, because similar improvements, on a much 
broader scale, had been easily made in their language. But Dr. Webster found the case to be widely different among 
us. After an experiment of twelve years, he restored the old orthography to a considerable number of such words. 
In the present edition, it is. restored in respect to nearly all that remain, from the full conviction, that, however desirable 
these changes may be, in themselves considered, as they do not relate to the general analogies of the language, and 
can not be duly appreciated by the body of the people, they will never be generally received. 

On the subject of Pronunciation, much labor has been bestowed in the progress of this revision. A careful 
comparison has been made with the latest authorities, and wherever changes seemed desirable, and could be made 
in consistency with the Author’s principles, they have been here introduced. The Key to Pronunciation has been some- 
what enlarged, and placed at the bottom of each page, for greater ease of reference, and the pointed letters have been 
used to a still greater extent. Many thousand words have been re-spelled, and no efforts have been spared to render 
the work, in all respects, a complete Pronouncing Dictionary. In the progress of these labors, the Editor has been 
frequently struck with the wisdom of Dr. Webster, in not attempting too much as to marking the pronunciation. 
Most of the later orthoépists, as Knowles, Smart, &c., have made their system of notation so extensive and compli- 
cated, and have aimed to exhibit so many nice shades of distinction, as in many cases to perplex, rather than aid. 

The Publishers, being desirous to make this, in all respects, a complete work of reference, have introduced, at 
the close of the volume, a list of Greek and Latin Proper Names, with their pronunciation, prepared by Professor 
Tuacuer, of Yale College; a list of Scripture Proper Names, prepared by Professor Porter, of Yale College; and a 
Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names, prepared also under the superintendence of Professor PORTER. 
Of these a full account will be found in the several prefaces by which they are accompanied. 

In conclusion, the Editor would acknowledge his obligations to the gentlemen who have aided him for more 
than two years in these labors—Mr. Samurn W. Barnum, M. A., of Yale College, and Wizt1am G. WEBSTER, 
Esq., of New Haven. The intimate acquaintance of the latter with his father’s views has made his counsel and 
co-operation of great value in the progress of this revision. 

To the overseers of the mechanical execution of this work, at the Boston Tyre anp STEREOTYPE Founpry, 
the Editor would likewise make his acknowledgments, for many valuable suggestions, during the progress of the revision, 
and for the watchful care and assiduity with which they have performed the difficult task of giving accuracy to the 
details of this volume. 


New Haven, September, 1847. 


Notrr.— Among the sources from which words not in former editions have been derived, mention should be made of a catalogue of between 
five and six thousand, furnished by President ALLEN, late of Bowdoin College, which were collected by him in the course of his reading, during 


a period of forty years, from several hundred volumes of general literature, and given for the most part with authorities annexed. This catalogue, . 


added to a similar list formerly furnished to Dr. Webster, makes an aggregate of some thousands of new words placed in the hands of the Author 
and Proprietors of this Dictionary, thus contributing materials for its improvement. . 
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In the year 1783, just at the close of the Revolution, I published an elementary book for facilitating the acquisition 

of our vernacular tongue, and for correcting a vicious pronunciation which prevailed extensively among the common 
people of this country. Soon after the publication of that work, —I believe in the following year, — that learned and 
respectable scholar, the Rev. Dr. Goopricn, of Durham, one of the trustees of Yale College, suggested to me the pro- 
priety and expediency of my compiling a Dictionary which should complete a system for the instruction of the citizens 
of this country in the language. At that time, I could not indulge the thought, much less the hope, of undertaking 
such a work, as I was neither qualified by research, nor had I the means of support, during the execution of the work, 
had I been disposed to undertake it. For many years, therefore, though I considered such a work as very desirable, 
yet it appeared to me impracticable, as I was under the necessity of devoting my time to other occupations for obtain- 
ing subsistence. 

About thirty-five years ago, I began to think of attempting the compilation of a Dictionary. I was induced to 
this undertaking, not more by the suggestion of friends, than by my own experience of the want of such a work while 
reading modern books of science. In this pursuit I found almost insuperable difficulties, from the want of a dictionary 
for explaining many new words which recent discoveries in the physical sciences had introduced into use. To remedy 
this defect in part, I published my Compendious Dictionary in 1806, and soon after made preparations for undertaking 
a larger work. 

My original design did not extend to an investigation of the origin and progress of our language, much less of 
other languages. I limited my views to the correcting of certain errors in the best English dictionaries, and to the 
supplying of words in which they are deficient. But after writing through two letters of the alphabet, I determined 
to change my plan. I found myself embarrassed, at every step, for want of a knowledge of the origin of words, which 
Jounson, Baitey, Junius, SKINNER, and some other authors, do not afford the means of obtaining. Then, laying 
aside my manuscripts, and all books treating of language, except lexicons and dictionaries, I endeavored, by a diligent 
comparison of words having the same or cognate radical letters, in about twenty languages, to obtain a more correct 
knowledge of the primary sense of original words, of the affinities between the English and many other languages, 
and thus to enable myself to trace words to their source. 

_ Thad not pursued this course more than three or four years before I discovered that I had to unlearn a great deal 
that I had spent years in learning, and that it was necessary for me to go back to the first rudiments of a branch of 
erudition which I had before cultivated, as I had supposed, with success. 

I spent ten years in this comparison of radical words, and in forming a Synopsis of the principal Words in twenty 
Languages, arranged in Classes under their primary Elements or Letters. ‘The result has been to open what are to 
me new views of language, and to unfold what appear to be the genuine principles on which these languages are 
constructed. | 
ter completing this Synopsis, I proceeded to correct what I had written of the Dictionary, and to complete the 
remaining part of the work. But before I had finished it, I determined on a voyage to Europe, with the view of 
obtaining some books and some assistance which I wanted, of learning the real state of the pronunciation of our 
language in England, as well as the general state of philology in that country, and of attempting to bring about some 
agreement or coincidence of opinions in regard to unsettled points in pronunciation and grammatical construction. 
In some of these objects, I failed; in others, my designs were answered. 

It is not only important, but in a degree necessary, that the people of this country should have an American 
Dictionary of the English Language ; for, although the body of the language is the same as in England, and it is 
desirable to perpetuate that sameness, yet some differences must exist. Language is the expression of ideas; and if 
the people of one country can not preserve an identity of ideas, they can not retain an identity of language. Now, 

identity of ideas depends materially upon a sameness of things or objects with which the people of the two coun- 
tries are conversant. But in no two portions of the earth, remote from each other, can such identity be found. Even 
physical objects must be different. But the principal differences between the people of this country and of all others 
arise from different forms of government, different laws, institutions, and customs. Thus the practice of hawking and 
hunting, the institution of heraldry, and the feudal system of England, originated terms which formed, and some of 
which now form, a necessary part of the language of that country; but, in the United States, many of these terms 
are no part of our present language, and they can not be, for the things which they express do not exist in this 

country. They can be known to us only as obsolete or as foreign words. On the other hand, the institutions in 
this country which are new and peculiar give rise to new terms, or to new applications of old terms, unknown to the 
people of England, which can not be explained by them, and which will not be inserted in their dictionaries, unless 

copied from ours. Thus the terms land-office, land-warrant, location of land, consociation of churches, regent of a 
university, intendant of a city, plantation, selectmen, senate, congress, court, assembly, escheat, &c., are either words 
not belonging to the language of England, or they are applied to things in this country which do not exist in that. 
No person in this country will be satisfied with the English definitions of the words congress, senate, and assembly, 
court, &c.; for although these are words used in England, yet they are applied in this country to express ideas which 
they do not express in that country. With our present constitutions of government, escheat can never have its feudal 
sense in the United States. 

But this is not all. In many cases, the nature of our governments and of our civil institutions requires an appro- 

priate language in the definition of words, even when the words express the same thing as in England. Thus the 
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English dictionaries inform us that a justice is one deputed by the king to do right by way of judgment; he is a lord 
by his office; justices of the peace are appointed by the king’s commission — language which is inaccurate in respect 
to this officer in the United States. So constitutionally-is defined, by Cuatmmrs, legally ; but in this country the 
distinction between constitwiion and law requires a different definition. In the United States, a plantation is a very 
different thing from what it isin England. The word marshai, in this country, has one important application unknown 
in England, or in Europe. 

A great number of words in our language require to be defined in a phraseology accommodated to the condition 
and institutions of the people in these States, and the people of England must look to an American Dictionary for a 
correct understanding of such terms. , 

The necessity, therefore, of a dictionary suited to the people of the United States is obvious; and I should sup- 
pose that, this fact being admitted, there could be no difference of opinion as to the ¢ime when such a work ought to 
be substituted for English dictionaries. 

There are many other considerations of a public nature which serve to justify this attempt to furnish an American 
work which shall be a guide to the youth of the United States. Most of these are too obvious to require illustration. 

One consideration, however, which is dictated by my own feelings, but which, I trust, will meet with approbation 
in correspondent feelings in my fellow-citizens, ought not to be passed in silence. It is this: “The chief glory of a 
nation,” says Dr. Jounson, “arises from its authors.” With this opinion deeply impressed on my mind, I have the 
same ambition which actuated that great man when he expressed a wish to give celebrity to Bacon, to Hooxsr, to 
Mitton, and to Boyne. 

I do not, indeed, expect to add celebrity to the names of Franxiin, Wasuineton, Apams, Jay, Mapison, Mar- 
SHALL, Ramsay, Dwicut, Smiru, TrumButt, Hamirton, Berknap, Ames, Mason, Kent, Hare, Sirmiman, CLEAVE- 
LAND, Watsu, Irvine, and many other Americans distinguished by their writings or by their science; but it is with 
pride and satisfaction that I can place them, as authorities, on the same page with those of Bortz, Hooker, Minton, 
Drypren, Appison, Ray, Mitnrer, Cowper, Davy, THomson, and JAmuEson. 

A life devoted to reading and to an investigation of the origin and principles of our vernacular language, and 
especially a particular examination of the best English writers, with a view to a comparison of their style and 
phraseology with those of the best American writers, and with our colloquial usage, enables me to affirm, with confi- 
dence, that the genuine English idiom is as well preserved by the unmixed English of this country as it is by the best 
English writers. ... It is true that many of our writers have neglected to cultivate taste and the embellishments 
of style; but even these have written the language in its genuine idiom. In this respect, FRANKLIN and WASHINGTON, 
whose language is their hereditary mother-tongue, unsophisticated by modern grammar, present as pure models of 
genuine English as Appison or Swirt. But I may go further, and affirm, with truth, that our country has produced 
some of the best models of composition. The style of President Smirn; of the authors of the Frepmratrist; of Mr. 
Ames; of Dr. Mason; of Mr. Harper; of Chancellor Kent; [the prose] of Mr. Bartow; of Dr. Caannine; of 
Wasuineton Irvine; of the legal decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States; of the reports of legal de- 
cisions in some of the particular States; and many other writings,— in purity, in elegance, and in technical precision, 
is equaled only by that of the best British authors, and surpassed by that of no English compositions of a similar kind. 

The United States commenced their existence under circumstances wholly novel and unexampled in the history 
of nations. They commenced with civilization, with learning, with science, with constitutions of free government, 
and with that best gift of God to man, the Christian religion. Their population is now equal to that of England; in 
arts and sciences, our citizens are very little behind the most enlightened people on earth — in some respects they have 
no superiors; and our language, within two centuries, will be spoken by more people in this country than any othe 
language on earth, except the Chinese, in Asia — and even that may not be an exception. 

It has been my aim in this work, now offered to my fellow-citizens, to ascertain the true principles of the language,. 

“in its orthography and structure; to purify it from some palpable errors, and reduce the number of its anomalies, thus 
giving it more regularity and consistency in its forms, both of words and sentences; and in this manner to furnish a 
standard of our vernacular tongue, which we shall not be ashamed to bequeath to jive hundred millions of people, who 
are destined to occupy, and I hope to adorn, the vast territory within our jurisdiction. 

If the language can be improved in regularity, so as to be more easily acquired by our own citizens and by 
foreigners, and thus be rendered a more useful instrument for the propagation of science, arts, civilization, and Chris- 
tianity; if it can be rescued from the mischievous influence of sciolists, and that dabbling spirit of innovation which 
is perpetually disturbing its settled usages and filling it with anomalies; if} in short, our vernacular language can be 
redeemed from corruptions, and our philology and literature from degradation, — it would be a source of great satisfac- 
tion to me to be one among the instruments of promoting these valuable objects. If this object can not be effected, 
and my wishes and hopes are to be frustrated, my labor will be lost, and this work must sink into oblivion. — 

This Dictionary, like all others of the kind, must be left, in some degree, imperfect; for what individual is com- 
petent to trace to their source, and define in all their various applications, popular, scientific, and technical, seventy or 
eighty thousand words! It satisfies my mind that I have done all that my health, my talents, and my pecuniary 
means would enable me to accomplish. I present it to my fellow-citizens, not with frigid indifference, but with. my 
ardent wishes for their improvement and their happiness; and for the continued increase of the wealth, the learning, 
the moral and religious elevation of character, and the glory, of my country. ; 

To that great and benevolent Being, who, during the preparation of this work, has sustained a feeble constitution, 
amidst obstacles and toils, disappointments, infirmities, and depression,— who has borne me and my manuscripts in 
safety across the Atlantic, and given me strength and resolution to bring the work to a close, —I would present the 
tribute of my most grateful acknowledgments. And if the talent which he intrusted to my care has not been put to 
the most profitable use in his service, I hope it has not been “kept laid up in a napkin,” and that any misapplication 


of it may be graciously forgiven. 
NOAH WEBSTER. 





New Haven, 1828. 
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MEMOIR OF NOAH WEBSTER. 


BY CHAUNCEY A. 


Ir is natural for those who make frequent use of a work like this, to desire 
some knowledge of the author’s life, and especially of that long course of 
intellectual labor by which he contributed so largely to the literary treasures 
of our language. To gratify this desire is the object of the present Memoir. 
A brief outline will be given of the leading occurrences of his life, with par- 
ticular reference to the occasions which called forth the principal productions 
of his pen. The materials of this sketch were obtained from Dr. Webster 
himself, about ten years before his death, and were first used in the prepara- 
tion of a memoir inserted in the “‘ National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished 
Americans,” in the year 1833. That memoir has been re-written, with large 
additions, and is now brought down to the period of the author’s death. 

Noan WeRSTER was born in Hartford, Connecticut, about three miles 
from the center of the city, on the 16th of October, 1758. His father was a 
able farmer and justice of the peace, and was a descendant, in the 
generation, of John Webster, one of the first settlers of Hartford, 
magistrate, or member of the colonial council from its first 
formation, and, at a subsequent period, governor of Connecticut. His 

Pie was a descendant of William Bradford, the second governor of the 





outh colony. The family was.remarkable for longevity. His father 

ed at the advanced age of nearly ninety-two. He and one of his brothers 

lived considerably beyond the age of eighty. His remaining brother died 

in his eightieth year; and of his two sisters, one was adyanced beyond 

seventy, and the other had nearly reached the same age, at the period of 
their death. 

Mr. Webster commenced the study of the classics, in the year 1772, under 
the instruction of the clergyman of the parish, the Rey. Nathan Perkins, D. D., 
and in 1774 was admitted a member of Yale College. The war of the reyo- 
lution, commencing the next year, interrupted the regular attendance of 
the students on their usual exercises, and deprived them of no small part 
of the advantages of a'collegiate course of instruction. In his Junior year, 
when the western part of New England was thrown into confusion by Gen- 
eral Burgoyne’s expedition from Canada, Mr. Webster volunteered his 
‘services under the command of his father, who was captain in the alarm 
list, a body comprising those of the militia who were above forty-five years 
of age, and who were called into the field only on pressing emergencies. 

In that campaign, all the males of the family, four in number, were in the 
army at the same time. Notwithstanding the interruption of his studies 


_ by these causes, Mr. Webster graduated with reputation in 1778. 


The class to which he belonged produced an unusual number of men who 
were afterward distinguished in public life. Among these may be mentioned 
Joel Barlow, author of the Columbiad, and minister of the United States to 
the court of France; Oliver Wolcott, secretary of the treasury of the United 
States under the administration of Washington, and subsequently governor 
of the State of Connecticut; Uriah Tracy, a distinguished member of 
the Senate of the United States; Stephen Jacob, chief justice, and Noah 

ith, associate judge, of the Supreme Court of Vermont; Zephaniah 

Swift, chief justice, and Ashur Miller, associate judge, of the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut; besides a number of others, who were either mem- 
_ bers of Congress or among the leaders of our great political parties at the 

mencement of the present century. 

‘The riod at which Mr. Webster entered upon life was an unpropitious 
one f young man to be cast upon the world without property. The 
country was impoverished by the war to a degree of which it is difficult, at 
the present day, to form any just conception; there was no prospect of 
peace; the issue of the contest was felt, by the most sanguine, to be ex- 
tremely doubtful; and the practice of the law, which Mr. Webster intended to 
pursue, was in a great measure set aside by the general calamity. It was 
under these circumstances that, on his return from the Commencement 
when he graduated, his father gaye him an eight dollar bill of the Continental 
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currency (then worth about four dollarsin silver), and told him that he must 
thenceforth rely on his own exertions for support. Asameans of imme- 
diate subsistence, he resorted to the instruction of a school, and, during 
the summer of 1779, resided at Hartford, Connecticut, in the family of Mr., 
afterwards Chief Justice, Ellsworth. An intimate friendship was thus 
formed between these two gentlemen, which was interrupted only by the 
death of the chief justice. 

Not haying the means of obtaining a regular education for the bar, Mr. 
Webster, at the suggestion of a distinguished counselor of his acquaint- 
ance, determined to pursue the study of the law in the intervals of his regular 
employment, without the aid of an instructor; and, having presented him- 
self for examination, at the expiration of two years, was admitted to prac- 
tice in the year 1781. As he had no encouragement to open an office, in 
the existing state of the country, he resumed the business of instruction, 
and taught a classical school, in 1782, at Goshen, in Orange county, New 
York. Here, in a desponding state of mind, created by the unsettled con- 
dition of things at the close of the war, and the gloomy prospects for 
business, he undertook an employment which gave a complexion to his 
whole future life. This was the compilation of books for the instruction 
of youth in schools. Having prepared the first draught of an elementary 
treatise of this kind, he made a journey to Philadelphia in the autumn of 
the same year, and, after exhibiting a specimen of the work to several 
members of Congress, among whom was Mr. Madison, and to the Rev. 
8.8. Smith, D. D., at that time a professor, and afterward president, of 
the college at Princeton, he was encouraged by their approbation to prose- 
cute his design. Accordingly, in the winter following, he revised what he 
had written, and, leaving Goshen in 1783, he returned to Hartford, where 
he published his ‘First Part of a Grammatical Institute of the English 
Language.” The second and third parts were published in the years im- 
mediately following. These works, comprising a Spelling Book, an English 
Grammar, and a compilation for reading, were the first books of the kind 
published in the United States. They were gradually introduced into most 
of the schools of our country; and to so great an extent has the Spelling 
Book been used, that, during the twenty years in which he was employed in 
compiling his American Dictionary, the entire support of his family was 
derived from the profits of this work, at a premium for copyright of less 
than acent a copy. About twenty-four millions of this book have been 
published, down to the present year, 1847, in the different forms which it 
assumed under the revision of the author; and its popularity has gone on 
continually increasing. The demand for some years past has averaged 
about one million copies a year. To its influence, probably, more than to 
any other cause, are we indebted for that remarkable uniformity of pro- 
nunciation in our country, which is so often spoken of with surprise by 
English travelers. 

In entering thus early on his literary career, Mr. Webster did not confine 
himself to the publication of his own works. At a period when nothing 
had as yet been done to perpetuate the memorials of our early history, he 
led the way, in this important branch of literary effort, by the publication of 
that highly valuable and characteristic work, Governor Winthrop’s Journal. 
Having learnt that a manuscript copy was in possession of Governor Trum- 
bull, of Connecticut, he caused it to be transcribed at his own expense, by 
the governor’s private secretary, and risked more than the amount of his 
whole property in its publication. The sale never remunerated him for the 
expenses thus incurred. 

At the period of Mr. Webster’ s return to Hartford, in 1783, the state was 
agitated by violent dissensions on the subject of a grant, made by Congress 
to the army, of half pay for life, which was afterward commuted for a grant 
of full pay for five years beyond their term of service. To this grant it was 
strongly objected, that, if the army had suffered by the reduced value of the 
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bills in which they were paid, the country at large had sustained an equal 
loss by the depreciation of the currency, and by other causes. So strong 
was the excitement on this subject, that public meetings were held through- 
out the state, to prevent the laws of Congress from being carried into effect ; 
and at length a convention met at Middletown with the same design, at 
which two thirds of the towns in Connecticut were represented. In this 
state of things, Mr. Webster, though only twenty-five years of age, came 
forward to vindicate the measures of Congress, and wrote a series of papers 
on the subject, under the signature of Honorius, which were published in 
the Connecticut Courant, and read extensively throughout the state. The 
effect was great. At the next election, in April, 1784, a large majority of the 
legislature were supporters of Congress in their measures. So highly were 
Mr. Webster’s services appreciated on this occasion, that he received the 
thanks of Governor Trumbull in person, and was publicly declared by a mem- 
ber of the council, to have ‘‘done more to allay popular discontent, and 
support the authority of Congress at this crisis, than any other man.” 

These occurrences in his native state, together with the distress and stag- 
nation of business in the whole country, resulting from the want of power 
in Congress to carry its measures into effect, and to secure to the people 
the benefits of a stable government, convinced Mr. Webster that the old 
Confederation, after the dangers of the war were past, was utterly inadequate 
to the necessities of the people. He therefore published a pamphlet, in the 
winter of 1784-5, entitled ‘Sketches of American Policy,’’ in which, after 
treating of the general principles of government, ‘he endeavored to prove 
that it was absolutely necessary, for the welfare and safety of the United 
States, to establish a new system of government, which should act not on the 
states, but directly on individuals, and vest in Congress full power to carry 
its laws into effect. Being on a journey to the Southern States, in May, 
1785, he went to Mount Vernon, and presented a copy of this pamphlet to 
General Washington. It contained, the writer believes, the first distinct 
proposal, made through the medium of the press, for a new constitution of 
the United States. 

One object of Mr. Webster’s journey to the south was, to petition the 
state legislatures for the enactment of a law securing to authors an exclu- 
sive right to the publication of their writings. In this,he succeeded to a 
considerable extent; and the public attention was thus called to a provision 
for the support of American literature, which was rendered more effectual 
hy a general copyright law, enacted by Congress soon after the formation 
of our government. At a much later period (in the years 1830-31), Mr. 
Webster passed a winter at Washington, with the single view of endeavor- 
ing to procure an alteration of the existing law, which should extend the 
term of copyright, and thus give a more ample reward to the labors of our 
artists and literary men. In this design he succeeded; and an act was 
passed more liberal in its provisions than the former law, though less so 
than the laws of some European governments on this subject. 

On his return from the south, Mr. Webster spent the summer of 1785 at 
Baltimore, and employed his time in preparing a course of lectures on the 
English language, which were delivered, during the year 1786, in the prin- 
eipal Atlantic cities, and were published in 1789, in an octavo yolume, with 
the title of “‘Dissertations on the English Language.” 

The year 1787 was spent by Mr. Webster at Philadelphia, as superin- 
tendent of an Episcopal academy. The convention which framed the 
present constitution of the United States were in session at Philadelphia 
during a part of this year; and when their labors were closed, Mr. Webster 
was solicited by Mr. Fitzsimmons, one of the members, to give the aid of 
his pen in recommending the new system of government to the people. He 
accordingly wrote a pamphlet on this subject, entitled an “Examination of 
the Leading Principles of the Federal Constitution.” 

In 1788, Mr. Webster attempted to establish a periodical in New York, 
and for one year published the “American Magazine,’ which, however, 
failed of success; as did also an attempt to combine the efforts of other 
gentlemen in a similar undertaking. The country was not yet prepared for 
such a work. 

In 1789, when the prospects of business became more encouraging, after 
the adoption of the new constitution, Mr. Webster settled himself at Hart- 
ford in the practice of the law. Here he formed or renewed an acquaintance 
with a number of young men just entering upon life, who were ardently 
devoted, like himself, to literary pursuits. Among these may be mentioned 
his two classmates, Barlow and Wolcott ; Trumbull, author of McFingal ; 
Richard Alsop; Dr. Lemuel Hopkins; and, though somewhat older, the 
Rey. Nathan Strong, pastor of the First Congregational Church, who, in 
common with the three last mentioned, was highly distinguished for the 
penetration of his intellect and the keenness of his wit. The incessant 
contact of such minds at the forming period of their progress, had great 
influence on the literary habits of them all in after life. It gaye thema 
solid and manly cast of thought, a simplicity of taste, a directness of state- 
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ment, a freedom from all affectation and exuberance of imagery or diction, 
which are often best acquired by the salutary use of ridicule, in the action 
and re-action on each other of keen and penetrating minds. It had, like- 
wise, a powerful influence on the social circles in which they moved; and 
the biographer of Governor Wolcott has justly remarked, that at this time 
‘few cities in the Union could boast of a more cultivated or intelligent 
society than Hartford, whether men or women.” 

In the autumn of the same year, encouraged by the prospect of increas- 
ing business, Mr. Webster married the daughter of William Greenleaf, 
Esq., of Boston, a lady of a highly cultivated intellect, and of great ele- 
gance and grace of manners. His friend Trumbull speaks of this eyent in 
one of his letters to Wolcott, who was then at New York, in his character- 
istic vein of humor. ‘‘ Webster has returned, and brought with him a very 
pretty wife. I wish him success; but I doubt, in the present decay of busi- 
ness in our profession, whether his profits will enable him to keep up the 
style he sets out with. I fear he will breakfast upon Institutes, dine upon 
Dissertations, and go to bed supperless.” The result, however, was more 
favorable than it appeared in the sportive anticipations of Trumbull. Mr. 
Webster found his business profitable, and continually increasing, during 
his residence of some years in the practice of the law at Hartford. 

This employment he was induced to relinquish, in 1793, by an interesting 
crisis in public affairs. General Washington’s celebrated proclamation of 
neutrality, rendered necessary by the efforts of the French minister, Genet, 
to raise troops in our country for the invasion of Louisiana, and to fit out 
privateers against nations at peace with the United States, had called forth 
the most bitter reproaches of the partisans of France; and it was even 
doubtful, for a time, whether the unbounded popularity of the FATHER oF 
urs CounTRY could repress the public effervescence in favor of embarking 
in the wars of the French reyolution. In this state of things, Mr. Webster 
was strongly solicited to give the support of his pen to the measures of 
the administration, by establishing a daily paper in the city of New Yorl 
Though conscious of the sacrifice of personal ease which he was called 
upon to make, he was so strongly impressed with the dangers of the crisis, 
and so entirely devoted to the principles of Washington, that he did not 
hesitate to accede to the proposal. Removing his family to New York, in 
November, 1793, he commenced a daily paper, under the title of the Miner- 
va, and afterward a semi-weekly paper, with that of the Herald—names 
which were subsequently changed to those of the Commercial Advertiser, 
and New York Spectator. This was the first example of a paper for the 
country, composed of the columns of a daily paper, without recomposition 
—a practice which has now become yery common. In addition to his 
labors as sole editor of these papers, Mr. Webster published, in the year 
1794, a pamphlet which had a very extensive circulation, entitled ‘*The 
Revolution in France.” . 

The publication of the treaty negotiated with Great Britain by Mr. Jay, 
in 1795, aroused an opposition to its ratification of so violent a nature as to 
stagger for a time the firmness of Washington, and to threaten civil com- 
motions. Mr. Webster, in common with General Hamilton and some of 
the ablest men of the country, came out in vindication of the treaty. 
Under the signature of Curtrus, he published a series of papers, which 
were very extensively reprinted throughout the country, and afterward 
collected by a bookseller of Philadelphia in a pamphlet form. Of these, 
ten were contributed by himself, and two by Mr., afterward Chancellor, 
Kent. As an evidence of their effect, it may not be improper to state, that 
Mr. Rufus King expressed his opinion to Mr. Jay, that the essays of Cur- 
TIus had contributed more than any other papers of the same kind to allay 
the discontent and opposition to the treaty; assigning as a reason, that 
they were peculiarly well adapted to the understanding of the people at 
large. 

When Mr. Webster resided in New York, the yellow fever prevailed at 
different times in most of our large Atlantic cities; and a controversy 
arose, among the physicians of Philadelphia and New York, on the ques- 


tion whether it was introduced by infection, or generated on the spot. The 


subject interested Mr. Webster deeply, and led him into a laborious inves- 
tigation of the history of pestilential diseases at every period of the world. 
The facts which he collected, with the inferences to which he was led, were 
embodied in a work of two volumes, octavo, which, in 1799, was published 
both in this country and in England. This work has always been consid- 
ered as a valuable repository of facts; and during the prevalence of the 
Asiatic cholera in the year 1832, the theories of the author seemed to 
receive so much confirmation, as to excite a more than ordinary interest 
in the work, both in Europe and America. 

During the wars which were excited by the French revolution, the power 
gssumed by the belligerents to blockade their enemies’ ports by proclama- 
tion, and the multiplied seizures of American vessels bound to such ports, 
produced various discussions respecting the rights of neutrai nations in 
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time of war. These discussions induced Mr. Webster to examine the sub- 
ject historically ; and, in 1802, he published a treatise full of minute infor- 
mation and able reasoning on the subject. A gentleman of competent 
abilities, who said he had read all that he could find on that subject in the 
English, French, German, and Italian languages, declared that he consid- 
ered this treatise as the best he had seen. The same year, he also pub- 
lished “‘ Historical Notices of the Origin and State of Banking Institutions 
and Insurance Offices,” which was republished in Philadelphia by one 
Humphrey, without giving credit to the author; and a part of which, taken 
from this reprint, was incorporated into the Philadelphia edition of Rees’s 
Cyclopedia. 

At this time, Mr. Webster resided at New Haven, to which place he had 
removed in the spring of 1798. For a short period after his departure from 
New York, he wrote for the papers mentioned above, which, although 
placed under the care of another editor, continued for a time to be his 
property. He very soon succeeded, however, in disposing of his interest 
in them, and from that time devoted himself entirely to literary pursuits, 

In the year 1807, Mr. Webster published ‘*A Philosophical and Prac- 
tical Grammar of the English Language.” This was a highly original 
work, the result of many years of diligent investigation. The author’s 
views may be gathered from the motto on the title page, taken from Lord 
Bacon’s Aphorisms — “‘ Antisthenes, being asked what learning was most 
necessary, replied, ‘To unlearn that which is nawght.’”? He considered 
our English Grammars as objectionable in one important respect, namely, 
that of being too much conformed to those of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages in their nomenclature and classification. True philosophy, he 
maintained, requires us to arrange things, and give them names, according 
to their real nature. But our language is rude and irregular, in comparison 
with those ofthe ancients. It can not be reduced to the same orderly system. 
The several parts of it can not be brought under the same names and clas- 
sifications. We need, therefore, a nomenclature of our own in some im- 
portant particulars. Thus the word pronoun properly denotes a substitute 
for a noun. But, in many cases, words of this class are substitutes for 
clauses, or parts of sentences, and not for single nouns. There are also 
other words, not ordinarily ranged among pronouns, which act equally as 
substitutes, that is, perform the office of pronouns. Mr. Webster, there- 
fore, proposed to lay aside the word pronoun, and apply the term substitute 
to this whole class, as describing their true office. Other changes were pro- 
posed, of the same nature, and forthe same reasons. No one, who examines 
the subject with attention, can doubt the advantages of Mr. Webster’s no- 
menclature, in itself considered. It enabled him to give an analysis of sen- 
tences, and to explain constructions, in a manner incomparably superior to 
that of the ordinary systems. His intimate acquaintance with the sources 
of our language prepared him to account, in the most satisfactory manner, 
for many puzzling forms of expression. Still, the prejudice against a change 
of nomenclature is so great, that this work has been far less known than it 
ought to be. It contains much valuable matter found in no other work, and 
is believed to be the most truly philosophical Grammar which we have of 
the English language. 

After publishing his Grammar, Mr. Webster entered, in the same year 
(1807), on the great work of his life, which he had contemplated for a long 
period — that of preparing a new and complete Dictionary of the English 
language. As preliminary to this, he had published, in 1806, a dictionary 
in the octayo form, containing a large number of words not to be found in 
any similar work, with the definitions corrected throughout, though neces- 
‘sarily expressed in very brief terms. From this time, his reading was 
turned more or less directly to this object. A number of years were spent 
in collecting words which had not been introduced into the English diction- 
aries ; in discriminating with exactness the various senses of all the words 
in our language, and adding those significations which they had recently 


e work, from the fact that ‘“‘The American Dictionary of the English 
Language” contained, in the first edition, twelve thousand words, and be- 
tween thirty and forty thousand definitions, which are not to be found in 


“ _ received. Some estimate may be formed of the labor bestowed on this part 
of 
no 


-* “any preceding work. The number has been swelled, by subsequent addi- 


tions, to about thirty thousand new words. Seventy years had elapsed since 
the first publication of Johnson’s Dictionary; and scarcely a single im- 
provement had been attempted in the various editions through which it 
had passed, or the numerous compilations to which it had given rise, ex- 
cept by the addition of a few words to the vocabulary. Yet in this period 
the English mind was putting itself forth in every direction, with an accu- 
racy of research and a fertility of invention which are without a parallel in 
any other stage of its history. A complete revolution had taken place in 
almost every branch of physical science; new departments had been 
created, new principles developed, new modes of classification and descrip- 
tion adopted. The political changes which so signally marked that period, 
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the excitement of feeling and conflict of opinion resulting from the Amer- 
ican and French revolutions, and the numerous modifications which followed 
in the institutions of society, had also left a deep impress on the language 
of politics, law, and general literature. Under these circumstances, to 
make a defining dictionary adapted to the present state of our language, 
was to produce an entirely new work; and how well Mr. Webster executed 
the task, will appear from the decision of men best qualified to judge, both 
in this country and in Europe, who have declared that his improvements 
upon Johnson are even greater than Johnson himself made on those who 
preceded him. Still more labor, however, was bestowed on another part of 
the work; viz., the etymology of our leading terms. In this subject, Mr. 
Webster had always felt a lively interest, as presenting one of the most 
curious exhibitions of the progress of the human mind. But it was not 
till he had advanced considerably in the work as originally commenced, 
that he found how indispensable a knowledge of the true derivation of words 
is to an exact development of their various meanings. At this point, 
therefore, he suspended his labors on the defining part of the Dictionary, 
and deyoted a number of years to an inquiry into the origin of our lan- 
guage, and its connection with those of other countries. In the course of 
these researches, he examined the vocabularies of twenty of the principal 
languages of the world, and made a synopsis of the most important words 
in each; arranging them under the same radical letters, with a translation 
of their significations, and references from one to another, when the senses 
are the same or similar. He was thus enabled to discover the real or prob- 
able affinities between the different languages, and, in many instances, to 
discover the primary, physical idea of an original word, from which the 
secondary senses have branched forth. Being thus furnished with a clew 
to guide him among the numerous, and often apparently inconsistent, sig- 
nifications of our most important words, he resumed his labors on the defin- 
ing part of the Dictionary, and was able to give order and consistency to 
much that had before appeared confused and contradictory. The results 
of his inquiries into the origin and filiation of languages were embodied in 
a work, about half the size of the American Dictionary, entitled ‘‘A Sy- 
nopsis of Words in Twenty Languages.” ‘This, owing to the expense of the 
undertaking, has not yet been published; though its principal results, so 
far as our language is concerned, are briefly given in tracing the etymology 
of our leading terms. 

During the progress of these labors, Mr. Webster, finding his resources 
inadequate to the support of his family at New Haven, removed, in 1812, 
to Amherst, a pleasant country town within eight miles of Northampton, 
Massachusetts. Here he entered, with his characteristic ardor, into the 
literary and social interests of the people among whom he was placed. 
His extensive library, which was open to all, and his elevated tone of 
thought and conversation, had naturally a powerful influence on the 
habits and feelings of a small and secluded population. It was owing, in 
part, probably, to his removal to this town, that an academy was there 
established, which is now among the most flourishing seminaries of our 
land. A question having soon after arisen respecting the removal of Wil- 
liams College from a remote part of the state to some more central position, 
Mr. Webster entered warmly into the design of procuring its establishment 
at Amherst, as one of the most beautiful and appropriate locations in New 
England. Though the removal did not take place, so strong an interest on 
the subject was awakened in Amherst and the neighboring towns, that a 
new college was soon after founded there, in the establishment of which 
Mr. Webster, as president of its first board of trustees, had great influence, 
both by his direct exertions to secure it patronage, and by the impulse 
which he had given to the cause of education in that part of the state. 

In 1822, Mr. Webster returned with his family to New Haven, and, in 
1823, received the degree of LL.D. from Yale College. Having nearly 
completed his Dictionary, he resolved on a voyage to Europe, with a view 
to perfect the work by consulting literary men abroad, and by examining 
some standard authors, to which he could not gain access in this country. 
He accordingly sailed for France in June, 1824, and spent two months at 
Paris in consulting several rare works in the Bibliotheque du Rot, and then 
went to England, where he remained till May, 1825. He spent about eight 
months at the University of Cambridge, where he had free access to the 
public libraries; and there he finished ‘Tue AMERICAN DICTIONARY.” 
He afterward visited London, Oxford, and some of the other principal 
cities of England, and in June returned to this country. This visit to 
England gave him an opportunity to become acquainted with literary men 
and literary institutions in that country, and to learn the real state of the 
English language there. 

Soon after Dr. Webster returned to this country, the necessary arrange- 
ments were made for the publication of the work. An edition of twenty-five 
hundred copies was printed in this country, at the close of 1828, which was 
followed by an edition of three thousand in England, under the superin- 
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tendence of E. H. Barker, Esq., editor of the Thesaurus Grece Lingue of 
Henry Stephens. With the publication of the American Dictionary, at the 
age of seventy, Dr. Webster considered the labors of his literary life as 
brought, in a great measure, toa close. He revised a few of his earlier 
works for publication, and particularly his ‘‘ History of the United States,” 
a book designed for the higher classes of schools, for youth who are acquir- 
ing a taste for history, and for men of business who have not time to peruse 
larger treatises. 

In 1840-1, Dr. Webster published a second edition of the American Dic- 
tionary, consisting of three thousand copies, in two volumes, royal octavo. 
The improvements consisted chiefly in the addition of a number of thou- 
sand words to the vocabulary, the correction of definitions in several of the 
sciences, in conformity with later discoveries and classifications, and the in- 
troduction and explanation of many phrases from foreign languages, and of 
foreign terms used in books of music. 

In 1848, he published ‘A Collection of Papers on Political, Literary, and 
Moral Subjects,’ in one yolume, octavo. This was composed chiefly 
of tracts and disquisitions, which had been published at an earlier period of 
his life, either in the form of pamphlets, or of papers read before literary 
and philosophical societies, and printed among their Transactions. It con- 
tains his ‘‘ Observations on the French Revolution,” his ‘‘Essay on the Rights 
of Neutral Nations,’ and the papers signed Currtivs, in vindication of Mr. 
Jay’s treaty with Great Britain. To these is added an elaborate dissertation 
“On the supposed Change in the Temperature of Winter,” which was read 
before the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, in the year 1799. In 
this he controverts the opinion which has generally prevailed, that the tem- 
perature of the winter season, in northern latitudes, has suffered a material 
change, and become warmer in modern than it was in ancient times. The 
subject was one which required very great minuteness and extent of histori- 
cal research, and this paper contains the result of a series of investigations, 
which had been carried on, in conjunction with the author’s other pursuits, 
for a period of more than ten years. Many of the facts which it pre- 
sents are of a very curious and striking nature. There is, probably, no 
other treatise which exhibits the historical evidence on this subject with so 
much fullness and accuracy. In addition to this, the volume contains 
a number of other papers of an interesting character, and the whole collec- 
tion forms a truly valuable record of the author’s earlier labors. 

In thus tracing the principal events of Dr. Webster’s life, we have 
reached the commencement of the year in which he died; and it may here 
be proper to pause for a moment, and consider some of those qualities and 
habits of mind which prepared him for this long course of public service 
and literary labor. The leading traits in the character of Dr. Webster were 
enterprise, self-reliance, and indomitable perseverance. He was naturally 
of a sanguine temperament; and the circumstances under which he entered 
on the active duties of life were eminently suited to strengthen the original 
tendencies of his nature. Our country was just struggling into national 
existence. The public mind was full of ardor, energy, and expectation. His 
early associates were men of powerful intellect, who were engaged, to 
a great extent, in laying the foundations of our government, and who haye 
stamped the impress of their genius on the institutions of their country. As 
the advocate of the Federal Constitution, and a strenuous supporter 
of Washington’s administration, he was brought into habits of the closest 
intimacy with Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, Oliver Wolcott, Timothy 
Pickering, and the other great men on whom Washington relied for counsel 
and aid in organizing the new goyernment. The journal which he estab- 
lished at New York was their organ of communication with the public, in 
the great commercial emporium of the United States. He was thus placed 
on terms of constant and confidential intercourse with the leading members 
of the cabinet, and the prominent supporters of Washington throughout 
the country. While he had their respect as a ready and energetic writer, he 
enjoyed their counsel, imparted with the utmost freedom, as to the manner 
in which he might best conduct the defense of their common principles. The 
natural result, especially on a mind constituted like his, was the formation 
of all his habits of thought and action into a resemblance to theirs. 
Energy, self-reliance, fearlessness, the resolute defense of whatever 
he thought right and useful, the strong hope of ultimate success,— these 
became the great elements of his intellectual character. He carried them 
with him, at a subsequent period, into all his literary pursuits, and they sus- 
tained him under the pressure of difficulties which would have crushed the 
spirit of almost any other man. 

One of the habits which Dr. Webster formed in this early course 
of training, was that of arranging all his acquired knowledge in the most 
exact order, and keeping the elements of progressive thought continually 
within his reach. Although his memory was uncommonly quick and tena- 
cious, he saw, as the editor of a daily journal, how idle and unsafe it is to 
rely on mere recollection for the immense mass of materials which a public 
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writer must have ever at command. He learnt, therefore, to preserve docu- 
ments of all kinds with the utmost care. All that he had ever written, all 
that had been written against him, every thing that he met with in 
newspapers or periodicals which seemed likely to be of use at any future 
period, was carefully laid aside in its appropriate place, and was ready at a 
moment’s warning. He had also a particular mark by which he denoted, in 
every work he read, all the new words, or new senses of words, which came 
under his observation. He filled the margin of his books with notes and 
comments containing corrections of errors, a comparison of dates, or 
references to corresponding passages in other works, until his whole library 
became a kind of Index Rerum, to which he could refer at once for every 
thing he had read. 

Another habit, which resulted in part from his early pursuits, was that of 
carrying on numerous and diversified employments at the same time. 
To men of the present generation, Dr. Webster is known chiefly as 
a learned philologist; and the natural inference would be, that he spent his 
whole life among his books, and chiefly in devotion to a single class 
of studies. The fact, however, was far otherwise. Though he was always 
a close student,—reading, thinking, and writing at every period of 
his life,—he never withdrew himself from the active employments 
of society. After his first removal to New Haven, he was for a number of 
years one of the aldermen of the city, and judge of one of the state courts. 
He also frequently represented that town in the legislature of the 
state. During his residence at Amherst, he was called, in repeated 
instances, to discharge similar duties, and spent a part of several winters at 
Boston as a member of the General Court. He entered with zeal into all 
the interests of the town and county where he lived, its schools and 
academies, its agriculture and mechanic arts, its advance in taste and 
refinement. He gave freely of his time, his counsel, and the efforts of his 
pen, when requested, in public addresses, or through the medium of 
the press, for the promotion of every kind of social improvement. Equally 
large and diversified was the range of his intellectual pursuits. There was 
hardly any department of literature which he had not explored with lively 
interest, at some period of his life. He wrote on a greater yariety 
of topics than perhaps any other author of the United States;—on 
the foundations of government, the laws of nations, the rights of neutrals, 
the science of banking, the history of his country, the progress of diseas 
and the variations of climate; on agriculture, commerce, education, morals, 
religion, and the great means of national advancement, in addition to the 
principal theme of his life, philology and grammar. Such was the activity 
of his mind, and the delight he found in new acquisitions, that a change of 
employment was all the relief he needed from the weariness of protracted 
study. The refreshment which others seek in journeys, or the entire sus- 
pension of intellectual effort, he found, during most of his life, in 
the stimulus afforded by some new and exciting object of pursuit. Mental 
exertion was the native element of his soul; and it is not too much to say, 
that another instance of such long-continued literary toil, such steady, 
unfaltering industry, can hardly be found in the annals of our country. 

The last of those mental habits which will now be traced was that 
of original investigation, of thorough and penetrating research. The period 
at which Dr. Webster came forward in public life was one, to an uncommon 
extent, in which every important subject was discussed in its principles. It 
was a period when the foundations of our civil polity were laid, and when 
such men as Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, became ‘‘the expounders of the 
constitution,” and the advocates of the new government. All things con- 
spired to make the discussions of that day masterly exhibitions of reasoning 
and profound investigation,—the character of the men engaged, the 
conflict of great principles, and the weighty interests suspended on 
the issue. Dr. Webster for some years took a large share in these diseus- 
sions, both in pamphlets and through the journal which he conducted. The 
habits which he thus formed went with him into all the literary pursuits of 
his subsequent life. They made him a bold, original thinker, — thorough in 
all his investigations, and fearless in proclaiming the results. He had 
no deference for authority, except as sustained by argument. He was na 
copyist, no mere compiler. Every thing he wrote, from a chapter in 
“The Prompter,”’ to his ‘“‘ Introduction to the American Dictionary,” bore 
the same impress of original thought, personal observation, and independ- 
ent inquiry. 

It is unnecessary to say how perfectly these habits were adapted to pre- 
pare Dr. Webster for the leading employment of his life, the production o1 
the American Dictionary. Nothing but his eager pursuit of every kind of 
knowledge, and his exact system in bringing all that he had ever read 
completely under his command, could have enabled him to give in hig 
first edition more than twelve thousand words and forty thousand definitions, 
which could then be found in no other similar work. Nothing but his pas- 
sion for original investigation prevented him from building, like Todd, on 
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the foundation of Johnson, or arranging Horne Tooke’s etymologies, like 
Richardson, with some additions and improvements, under their proper 
heads in a dictionary. But, commencing with the Diversions of Purley as 
the starting-point of his researches, he was led by the character of 
his mind to widen continually the field of his inquiries. He passed from 
the western languages to the eastern, in tracing the affinities of his native 
tongue. Heestablished some of those great principles which have made 
etymology a science, and led the way in that brilliant career of investiga- 
tion by which the German philologists are throwing so clear a light on the 
origin and filiation of the principal languages of the globe. But into these 
studies he would never have entered, nor even thought ofattempting such a 
work as an original dictionary of the English language, except under the 
impulse of those other traits, —that sanguine temperament, that spirit of 
self-reliance, that fearless determination to carry out every thing that he 
thought useful and true, to its utmost limits, — which were spoken of above, 
as forming the master principle of his character. It is difficult to conceive, 
at the present day, how rash and hopeless such an undertaking then 
appeared on the part of any citizen of the United States. It was much as 
though we should now hear of a similar design by one of the settlers 
of New Holland. He was assailed with a storm of ridicule at home and 
abroad; and even his best friends, while they admired his constancy, and 
were fully convinced of his erudition, had strong fears that he was engaged 
in a fruitless effort,— that he would never have justice done him, in bring- 
ing his work before the world under such adverse circumstances. Nothing, 
plainly, but uncommon ardor, boldness, and self-confidence, could have sus- 
tained him under the pressure of these difficulties. But such qualities, 
it must be confessed, notwithstanding all the support they afford, are 
not without their disadvantages. They often lead to the adoption of hasty 
opinions, especially in new and intricate inquiries. Of this Dr. Webster 
was aware. He saw reason to change his views on many points, as 
he widened the sphere of his knowledge. In such cases, he retracted his 
former statements with the utmost frankness; for he had not a particle of 
that pride of opinion which makes men so often ashamed to confess 
an error, even when they have seen and abandoned it. This ardor of mind 
is apt, also, to lead men into a strength and confidence of statement which 
“may wear at times the aspect of dogmatism. If Dr. Webster should be 
thought by any one to have erred in this respect, the error, it should 
be remembered, was one of temperament—the almost necessary result of 
that bold, self-relying spirit, without which no man could have undertaken, 
much less have carried through, the Herculean task of preparing the 
American Dictionary. Those, however, who knew him best, can testify that 
his strength of statement, however great it might be, was never the result 
of arrogance or presumption. He spoke from the mere frankness of his 
nature ; he practiced no reserve; he used none of that cautious phraseology 
with which most men conceal their feelings, or guard against misconstruc- 
tion. He was an ardent lover of truth, and he spoke of the discoveries 
which he believed himself to have made, much as he would have spoken of 
the same discoveries when made by others. He was aware that there must 
be many things in a book like this, especially on a science so imperfect in 
its development as etymology, which would not stand the test of time. But 
he neyer doubted, even in the darkest seasons of discouragement and oblo- 
quy, that he could at last produce such a work, that the world ‘should not 
willingly let it die.’”’ The decision of the public verified his anticipations, 
and freed him from the charge of presumption. Three very large editions, 
at a high price, have already been exhausted in this country and England. 
The demand is still increasing on both sides of the Atlantic; and the author 
might well be gratified to learn, that a gentleman who asked, some years 
since, at one of the principal bookselling establishments of London, for the 


_ best English dictionary on their shelves, had this work handed to him, with 


the remark, ‘That, sir, is the only real dictionary which we haye of our 
language, though it was prepared by an American.” 
In his social habits, Dr. Webster was distinguished by dignified ease, affa- 
bility, and politeness. He was punctilious in his observance of all the nicer 
_ proprieties of life. There was nothing that annoyed him more, or on which 
he remarked with greater keenness, than any violation of the established 


rules of decorum, any disposition to meddle with the concerns of others, or 


to encroach on the sanctity of those rights and feelings, which, as they can- 
not be protected by law, must owe their security to delicacy of sentiment in 
an enlightened community. He had an uncommon degree of refinement in 
all his thoughts and feelings. Neyer, in his most sportive or unguarded 
moments, did any sentiment escape him which was coarse or vulgar. He 
had, in this respect, almost a feminine purity of mind. It might be truly 
said of him, as was remarked concerning one of his distinguished 'cotem- 
Poraries in public life, that he was never known to utter an expression which 
might not have been used with entire freedom in the most refined female 
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not only just, but liberal. It was a principle with him, for life, never to be 
in debt. Every thing was paid for at the time of purchase. In all his deal- 
ings and social intercourse, he was remarkably direct, frank, and open. He 
had but one character, and that was ‘‘ known and read of all men.’ What- 
ever faults might be imputed to him, no one ever suspected him of double- 
dealing; no one eyer thought he was capable of a mean or dishonorable 
action. 

In the discharge of his domestic duties, Dr. Webster was watchful, con- 
sistent, and firm. Though immersed in study, he kept in his hands 
the entire control of his family arrangements, down to the minutest partic- 
ulars. Every thing was reduced to exact system; all moved on with per- 
fect regularity and order, for method was the presiding principle of his life. 
In the government of his children there was but one rule, and that 
was instantaneous and entire obedience. This was insisted upon as right, 
—as, in the nature of things, due by a child toa parent. He did not rest 
his claim on any explanations, or on showing that the thing required was 
reasonable or beneficial. While he endeavored to make it clear to 
his children that he sought their happiness in whatever he required, 
he commanded as one having authority, and he enforced his commands to 
the utmost, as a duty which he owed equally to his children and to God, 
who had placed them under his control. He felt that on this subject there 
had been a gradual letting down of the tone of public sentiment, which was 
much to be deplored. Many, in breaking away from the sternness of Puri- 
tan discipline, have gone to the opposite extreme. They have virtually 
abandoned the exercise of parental authority, and endeavored to regulate 
the conduct of their children by reasoning and persuasion, — by the mere 
presentation of motives, and not by the enforcement of commands. If such 
persons succeed, as they rarely do, in preserving any thing like a comfort- 
able state of subordination in their families, they fail at least in the 
accomplishment of one great end for which their offspring were committed 
to their care. They send forth their children into life without any 
of those habits of submission to lawful authority which are essential to the 
character of a good citizen and a useful member of socicty. In the intel- 
lectual training of his children, on the other hand, Dr. Webster had much 
less of system and complicated machinery than many are disposed 
to adopt. His great principle was not to overdo, —to let nature have free 
scope, and to leave the development of the mind, within certain limits, to 
the operation of awakened curiosity directed to its proper objects. He 
therefore threw open his extensive library to his children at an early 
period of their lives, and said, in the words of Cotton Mather, ‘‘ Read, and 
you will know.” He felt that children should learn to acquire knowledge 
by severe effort ; that the prevailing disposition to make every thing easy is 
unphilosophical and wrong; that the great object of early training 
is to form the mind into a capacity of surmounting intellectual difficulties 
of any and every kind. In his view, also, the young have much to learn in 
early life, the use of which they can not then comprehend. They must 
learn it by rote, particularly the spelling of so complicated a language as 
ours; and all those systems which lead forward children no faster than they 
can understand and apply every word they spell, he considered as radically 
erroneous. He wished, on the contrary, at this early period of ready mem- 
ory and limited comprehension, to store the mind with many things which 
would afterward be found of indispensable use ; things which are learnt with 
the utmost reluctance, or rather, in most cases, are not learnt at all, in the 
more adyanced stages of intellectual progress. He felt that there must 
necessarily be much of drudgery in the formation of a thoroughly educated 
mind. He thought it wise, therefore, to commence those tasks which it 
involves, from the earliest period at which the youthful intellect can endure 
them. Upon these principles he constructed his Spelling Book, and other 
works for the use of children. He designed to make them instructive, and 
not mere books of amusement. Whether his views were incorrect or unphil- 
osophical, the public will judge. 

In respect to religion, Dr. Webster was a firm believer, during a large part 
of his life, in the great distinctive doctrines of our Puritan ancestors, whose 
character he always regarded with the highest veneration. There was a 
period, however, from the time of his leaving college to the age of 
forty, when he had doubts as to some of those doctrines, and rested in a dif- 
ferent system. Soon after he graduated, being uncertain what business to 
attempt, or by what means he could obtain subsistence, he felt his mind 
greatly perplexed, and almost overwhelmed with gloomy apprehensions. In 
this state, as he afterward informed a friend, he read Johnson’s Rambler 
with unusual interest; and, in closing the last volume, he made a firm reso- 
lution to pursue a course of virtue through life, and to perform every moral 
and social duty with scrupulous exactness. To this he added a settled 
belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures and the governing providence of 
God, connected with highly reverential views of the divine character and 


society. In his pecuniary transactions, he was acknowledged by all to be| perfections, Here he rested, placing his chief reliance for salvation on a 
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faithful discharge of all the relative duties of life, though not to the entire 
exclusion of dependence on the merits of the Redeemer. In this state of 
mind he remained, though with some misgiving and frequent fluctuations 
of feeling, to the winter of 1807-8. At that time, there was a season of 
general religious interest at New Haven, under the ministry of the Rey. 
Moses Stuart, now a professor in the Andover Theological Seminary. To 
this Dr. Webster’s attention was first directed by observing an unusual 
degree of tenderness and solemnity of feeling in all the adult members of 
his family. He was thus led to reconsider his former views, and inquire, 
with an earnestness which he had never felt before, into the nature of per- 
sonal religion, and the true ground of man’s acceptance with God. He had 
now to decide not for himself only, but, to a certain extent, for others,whose 
spiritual interests were committed to his charge. Under asense of this 
responsibility, he took up the study of the Bible with painful solicitude. As 
he advanced, the objections which he had formerly entertained against the 
humbling doctrines of the gospel were wholly removed. He felt their 
truth in his ownexperience. He felt that salvation must be wholly of grace. 
He felt constrained, as he afterward told a friend, to cast himself down 
before God, confess his sins, implore pardon through the merits of the 
Redeemer, and there to make his yows of entire obedience to the commands 
and devotion to the service of his Maker. With his characteristic prompti- 
tude, he instantly made known to his family the feelings which he enter- 
tained. He called them together the next morning, and told them, with 
deep emotion, that, while he had aimed at the faithful discharge of all his 
duties as their parent and head, he had neglected one of the most impor- 
tant —that of family prayer. After reading the Scriptures, he led them, with 
deep solemnity, to the throne of grace, and from that time continued the 
practice, with the liveliest interest, to the period of his death. He made a 
public profession of religion in April, 1808. His two oldest daughters united 
with him in the act, and another, only twelve years of age, was soon added 
to the number. 

In his religious feelings, Dr. Webster was remarkably equable and cheer- 
ful. He had a very strong sense of the providence of God, as extending to 
the minutest concerns of life. In this he found a source of continual sup- 
port and consolation, under the severe labors and numerous trials which he 
had to endure. To the same divine hand he habitually referred all 
his enjoyments; and it was known to his family that he rarely, if ever, took 
the slightest refreshment, of any kind, even between meals, without 
a momentary pause, and a silent tribute to God as the giver. Hemade the 
Scriptures his daily study. After the completion of his Dictionary, espe- 
cially, they were always lying on his table, and he probably read them more 
than all other books. He felt, from that time, that the labors of his life 
were ended, and that little else remained but to prepare for death. Witha 
grateful sense of past mercies, a cheering consciousness of present support, 
and an animating hope of future blessedness, he waited with patience until 
his appointed change should come. 

" During the spring of 1843, Dr. Webster revised the Appendix of his Dic- 
tionary, and added some hundreds of words. He completed the printing 
of it about the middle of May. It was the closing act of his life. His hand 
rested, in its last labors, on the volume which he had commenced thirty-six 
years before. Within a few days, in calling on a number of friends in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, he walked, during one afternoon, between two and 
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three miles. The day was chilly, and immediately after his return, he was 
seized with faintness and a severe oppression on his lungs. An attack of 
peripneumony followed, which, though not alarming at first, took a sudden 
turn after four or five days, with fearful indications of a fatal result. Itsoon 
became necessary to inform him that he was in imminent danger. 
He received the communication with surprise, but with entire composure. 
His health had been so good, and every bodily function so perfect in 
its exercise, that he undoubtedly expected to live some yearslonger. But 
though suddenly called, he was completely ready. He gaye some charac 
teristic directions as to the disposal of his body after death. He spoke of his 
long life as one of uniform enjoyment, because filled up at every stage with 
active labors for some valuable end. He expressed his entire resignation 
to the will of God, and his unshaken trust in the atoning blood of 
the Redeemer. It was an interesting coincidence, that his former pastor, 
the Rey. Mr. Stuart,who received him to the church thirty-five years before, 
had just arrived at New Haven on a visit to his friends. He called imme- 
diately; and the interview brought into affecting comparison the beginning 
and the end of that long period of consecration to the service of Christ. The 
same hopes which had cheered the vigor of manhood were now shedding a 
softened light over the decay and sufferings of age. ‘‘I knowin whom I 
have believed,’’ —such was the solemn and affecting testimony which he 
gave to his friend, while the hand of death was upon him,—‘‘I know 
in whom I have believed, and that he is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted to him against that day.” Thus, without one doubt, one fear, he 
resigned his soul into the hands of his Maker, and died on the 28th day of 
May, 1843, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 

In his person, Dr. Webster was tall, and somewhat slender, remarkably 
erect throughout life, and moying, even in his advanced years, with a light 
and elastic step. 

Dr. Webster’s widow survived him more than four years, and died on the 
25th day of June, 1847, in the eighty-second year of her age. He had seven 
children who arrived at maturity,— one son, William G. Webster, Esq., 
who resides at New Haven, and six daughters. Of these, the oldest 
is married to the Hon. William W. Ellsworth, of Hartford, late governor, 
and now judge of the Supreme Court of Connecticut; the second to 
the author of this sketch; the third, now deceased, was first married to 
Edward Cobb, Esq., of Portland, Maine, and afterward to the Rey. Pro- 
fessor Fowler, of Amherst, Mass. ; the fourth, also deceased, was married to 
Horatio Southgate, Esq., of Portland, Maine, and left at her death a 
daughter, who was adopted by Dr. Webster, and is now married to Henry 
Trowbridge, Jun., Esq., of New Hayen; the fifth is married to the Rev. 
Henry Jones, of Bridgeport, Conn.; and the sixth remains unmarried, in 
the family of her brother. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the name of NoAnw WEBSTER, from 
the wide circulation of some of his works, is known familiarly to a greater 
number of the inhabitants of the United States, than the name, probably, 
of any other individual except the FATHER OF HIS CouNTRY. Whatever 
influence he thus acquired was used at all times to promote the best inter- 
ests of his fellow-men. His books, though read by millions, have made no 
man worse. To multitudes they have been of lasting benefit, not only by 
the course of early training they have furnished, but by those precepts of 
wisdom and yirtue with which almost every page is stored. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By JAMES HADLEY, M. A., 
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LANGUAGES KINDRED TO THE ENGLISH. 


§1. Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic, Indo-European. The English language 
is the descendant and representative of the Anglo-Saxon. It has lost very much 
of the inflection, and very many of the words, which belonged to the parent 
language ; and, on the other hand, it has borrowed words very largely, to the 
extent even of half its vocabulary, from other languages, especially the French 
and the Latin. Yet all the inflections that remain in it, and most of its formative 
endings, the pronouns and particles, and, in general, the words which are in 
most frequent and familiar use, have come to it from the Anglo-Saxon. With 
all its mixture of foreign elements, it is still a Teutonic language, like the Ger- 
man, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and others. These again make one branch in 
that great family of languages, which, as it extends from India westward, and 
covers nearly the entire area of Europe, is called Indo-European. Among all 
families of kindred tongues, the Indo-European is pre-eminent, both for the 
perfection of its organic structure, and for the value of its literary monuments. 
The parent of the whole family, the one primitive Indo-European language, has 
left no such monument of itself; but its forms and roots may be made out, to a 
great extent, by the scientific comparison of the languages which are descended 
from it. The main branches of the Indo-European family are the following : — 

§2. I. The INDIAN. The Sanskrit of the four Vedas, the sacred books of 
the Brahman religion, is more ancient than the common or classical Sanskrit. 
Eyen the latter had ceased to be the language of common life as early as the 
third century before Christ. It was succeeded by the Prakrit dialects, one of 
which, the Pali, is the sacred language of the Buddhists in Ceylon and Further 
India. These, in their turn, were succeeded by the modern idioms of Northern 
Hindustan, the Bengali, Marathi, Guzerathi, and others. The Hindustani (or 
Urdu), formed in the camps and courts of the Mohammedan conquerors of 
India, is largely intermixed with Persian and Arabic. The widely-scattered 
Gypsies speak, with great diversity of dialect, a language which is clearly of 
Indian stock, ; 

§3. II. The IRANIAN. Tothis branch belong, 1. The Zend, which is believed 
to have been the language of ancient Bactria, and is preserved in the Avesta, or 
sacred writings of the Parsis. 2. The Old Persian, which is seen in the cunci- 
form (or arrow-headed) inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes, The modern Per- 
sian has lost nearly all the ancient inflection, and with the Mohammedan 
religion has adopted a multitude of words from the Arabic. Other languages 
belonging to this branch are those of the Kurds, the Afghans, the Ossetes (in 
the Caucasus), and the ancient and modern Armenians. The indian and Iranian 
are often classed together as forming the Indo-Persian or Aryan branch of our 
family. 

§4, III. The Greek. Of its numerous dialects, the first to receive literary 
culture was the Old Ionic or Epic, followed by the folic, the Doric, the New 
tonic, and finally the Attic, which became at length, though with some change 
of form, the common language of literature and society. It is represented now 
by the Romaic, or Modern Greek. The Albanian, spoken in a large part of 
modern Greece, is supposed to be a descendant of the ancient Illyrian, 

§5. IV. The LATIN. This is often joined with the preceding, as the Greco- 
Latin, or Classical branch. Closely akin to Latin were the other Italican lan- 
guages—the Oscan, Umbrian, etc.—in Central Italy. -The modern descendants 
of the Latin are called the Romance languages. They are the Jtalian, the Span- 
ish, the Portuguese, the Provengal (of Southern France, used in the middle ages 


_ as a literary language), and the French (originally the popular dialect of Northern 
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France). All these contain a small proportion of Teutonic words, brought in 
by the barbarian conquerors of the Western Roman Empire. But another 
Romance language — that of the Wallachians, the descendants of the Romanized 


_ Dacians—is largely intermixed with borrowed words, taken chiefly from the 


neighboring Slavonic tribes. 

§6. V. The CeLtic. This branch is divided by strongly-marked differences 
into two sections: 1. The Gaelic, including the Jrish (or native language of 
Ireland), the Hrse (or Highland Scotch), and the Manz (the corrupt idiom of 
the Isle of Man). The last two are little more than dialects of the Irish. 2. The 
Cymric, including the Welsh (or native language of Wales), the Cornish (which 
Was spoken in Cornwall, but went out of use in the last century), and the 
Armorican (spoken in the French province of Brittany, the ancient Armorica). 
The oldest manuscript specimens of the Gaelic belong to the close of the cighth 
century + for the Cymric, the oldest which are at all copious, are three or four 
ccaturies later. 
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§7. VI. The StAvontc. The earliest monument is the version of the Bible, 
made in the ninth century, by the Greek missionaries Cyril and Methodius, into 
the Old Slavonic, the idiom spoken by the Bulgarians of thattime. This widely- 
diffused class of languages divides itself into two principal sections: 1. The 
eastern and southern Slavonic, including the Russian, the Bulgarian, and the 
three Illyrian idioms, Servian, Croatian, and Slovenic. 2. The western Sla- 
vonic, including the Polish, the Bohemian (with the Moravian and Slovack 
dialects), the Lusatian or Wendish, and the extinct Polabian. 

§8. VII. The LiIrHuANIAN. The language of Lithuania has no monuments 
older than the middle of the sixteenth century ; but it has preserved in a sur- 
prising degree the ancient inflection and structure. To,the same stock belong 
the Lettish of Courland and Livonia, which is much less ancient in its form, and 
the Old Prussian, which Was once spoken on the coast of the Baltic east of the 
Vistula, but became extinct in the seventeenth century. The connection 
between this and the preceding branch is such that they are often classed 
together as the Letto-Slavic languages, 

§9. VIII. The Treuronic. Here again the earliest monument is a version 
of the Bible, made by Ulfilas, an Arian bishop of the fourth century, into his 
native Gothic (or Maso-Gothic), the language spoken at that time by the Goths 
on the Lower Danube. This work is preserved only in fragments, but these are 
of considerable extent, and are of inestimable yalue to the philologist. Among 
the Teutonic languages we distinguish, — 

§10. 1. The High Germanic, in Upper or Southern Germany. The Old 
High German is seen in Otfrid’s Krist, Notker’s Translation of the Psalms, and 
other monuments, most of them in verse, from the eighth century to the end of 
the eleventh. The Middle High German, from the twelfth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, has a rich poetical literature, including the Nibelungen Not with its 
attendant epics, and the lyric poctry of the Minnesinger. The New High Ger- 
man is the language of Luther’s Bible-version and of all German literature since 
the Reformation, 

§11. 2. The Low Germanic, in Northern Germany and the Netherlands. 
Here belong, (a.) The Friesic, which was once spoken along the whole north- 
ern coast of Germany, from the Elbe westward. Its early monuments consist 
almost wholly of laws, beginning with the fourteenth century. Tor a long 
time it has existed only as a popular idiom, and is now confined to afew small and 
scattered localities. (b.) The Anglo-Saxon (sometimes called simply Saxon), 
which in the fifth and sixth centuries was transplanted from North-eastern 
Germany to Britain, and has had its subsequent development and history in that 
island. (c.) The Old Saxon, which was spoken in Northern Germany between 
the Rhine and the Elbe, south of the narrow sea-coast region, which was occu- 
pied by the Friesic. It is known almost solely from the Heliand (i. e., Savior), 
a metrical narration of the gospel history, preserved in manuscripts of the ninth 
century. The language of the Netherlands in the same period can not have dif- 
fered much from the Old Saxon, which may be regarded as the common parent 
of the two following idioms. (d.) The Dutch, or Low Dutch, spoken in Holland, 
and used in literature since the last part of the thirteenth century. The Flemish, 
spoken in Flanders, is a dialect of the Dutch. (e.) The Low Gérman, strictly so 
called (or Platideutsch), the idiom of the common people in Northern Germany. 
Tn the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, it was used as a literary language; but 
political circumstances, giving ascendency to the High German, haye reduced it 
to the inferior position of a popular dialect. 

§12. 3. The Norse, or Scandinavian. ‘The Old Norse is also called Old 
Icelandic, as most of its abundant literature (Iddas, Sagas, etc.) was composed 
in Iceland. The oldest manuscripts in which it is preserved are of the thirteenth 
century ; but many of its productions are of earlier origin, going back even to 
the heathen times of Scandinavia. The modern Icelandic has adhered with 
remarkable fidelity to the forms of the ancient language. But the modern 
idioms of the Scandinavian mainland, the Swedish, and, still more, the Danish 
(of which the Norwegian is only a dialect), have undergone extensive changes. 

§13. Languages not kindred to the English. The Indo-European 
family has no isolated domain, but comes in contact with various other families of 
languages. Itis bounded along its whole northern frontier by the Tartaric (or 
Tataric) family (called also the Turanian, or the Altaic), which includes the nu- 
merous and widely-different languages of the Manchoos, the Mongols, the Turks 
(in Asia and Europe), the Magyars (in Hungary), the Finns, and a multitude of 
other tribes. To the south-east, it touches on the so-called Dravidian family, the 
Tamil and its sister idioms in Ceylon and Southern India. In South-western 
Asia itis in contact with amore remarkable fami) y,— the Semitic, — including the 
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Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic, with their ancient and important litera- 
tures. ven in South-western Europe, it is doubtful whether the ancient 
Etruscan belonged to our family. Itis perfectly clear that the ancient Jberian 
did not belong to it, which was once the prevailing language of the Spanish 
peninsula, and which still lives, on the two sides of the Pyrenees, in the strange 
language called Basque (Biscayan, or Euscarra). Whether the Indo-European 
has a primitive connection with any of the adjacent families, is a question which 
has not been, and perhaps never will be, decided by philological evidence, At 
all events, it is certain that between Welsh and Sanskrit, distant as they are in 
space and time, there is an infinitely closer connection than between the neigh- 
boring pairs of Russian and Finnish, German and Hungarian, or Greek and 
Hebrew. It is true that some languages of our family have borrowed particular 
words from languages of other families. The English, for example, has taken 
from the Hebrew such words as shekel, cherub, seraph, jubilee, pharisee, cabala, 
etc.; and from some of them has formed derivatives, such as seraphic, jubilant, 
pharisaical, pharisaism, cabalist, cabalistical, ete. But this borrowing can only 
occur where there are historical conditions that favor it: even then it has its 
limits and its distinctive marks, and must not be confounded with a radical 
affinity between two languages. All etymologizing which assumes or implies a 
radical affinity between English and Hebrew, English and Finnish, or the like, 
is, in the present state of philology, unscientific and illusory. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES, PAR- 
TICULARLY THE ANGLO-SAXON, 


§14, Progression of Mutes. In examining the sounds of the Teutonic lan- 
guages we find that the primitive Indo-European Pee. undergone a remark- 
able series of changes. Thus, the rough mutes o e primitive language, dh, 
dh, gh (Greek #, 3, x), have in the Gothic passed into the middle mutes, b, d, g: 
the primitive middle mutes, b, d, g, into the smooth, p, é, /; and the primitive 
smooth mutes, 7, t, k, into the rough, /, th (p),h. The other Teutonic languages 
agree in this respect with the Gothic. But the High German has gone one step 
further. It has changed the Gothic b, d, g, into p, t, k; the Gothic p, ¢, x, into 
S, 2 (for th), ch; and the Gothic th (p)into d. But the Middle and New High 
German (as, in part, also the Old High German) have the Gothic b and g, with- 
out change. To these rules the exceptions are somewhat numerous: in part, 
they depend on special laws, — thus, after s, the primitive smooth mutes remain 
unchanged, — but other cases still appear as anomalous. Yet the general yalid- 
ity of the rules admits of no doubt. The following examples will serve as 
illustrations : — 


Greek. Latin. Gothic. Eng. OvH. Ger. No raGer, 
pparnp Srater brothar brother pruodar bruder 
Sipa Sores daur door ior thor (=tor) 
xiv (for xnv-s) anser (for hanser) goose gans 

obo duo tvai two Zwo 2WO 

yévos genus kunt kin chunni (kind) 
mots (for zod-s) pes (for ped-s)  fodtus foot fuoz Juss 

T pets tres threis three dri dret 
Kapota cor (d) hairto heart herza herz 
KkavvaBes cannabis hemp hanaf hanf 
oTi-vac sta-re standan  sta-nd sta-ndan steh-en 


§15. Variation of Vowels. Itis a thing of familiar occurrence in all the 
Teutonic languages, that the same root appears with a variety of vowel-sounds, 
as in sing, sang, sung, song; bind, bound, band, bond. Similar variations of 
vowel-sound are met with in other languages. What is peculiar to the Teutonic 
is the frequency and regularity with which they are used as a means for the in- 
flection and formation of words. They appear thus most frequently and regu- 
larly in the earliest Teutonic idioms ; many words which had them in the Anglo- 
Saxon have lost them inthe English. Different from these variations of vowel 
is that attenuation, or change from a more open vowel-sound to a closer, which 
we see in man, men, foot, fect, mouse, mice. This change, which is unknown to 
the Gothic, has arisen from the influence of a close yowel, 7 or e, belonging to 
an inflection-ending, which has dropped off from the English men, feet, mice, 
but which is still heard in the German plurals, ménn-er, fiiss-e, miius-e. 

§16. Numbers. The Indo-European inflection distinguished three num- 
bers, singular, plural, and dual. In the Teutonic languages, the dual form of 
the noun has wholly disappeared: that of the verb appears only in the Gothic, 
and there only in the first and second persons. The pronouns of the same 
persons show a dual form, not onlyin the Gothic, but also in the Anglo-Saxon: 
thus A-S. wit, we two, unc, us two, git, ye two, inc, you two, but in the plural 
we, US, ge (ye), edw (you), as in English. 

§17. Genders. The Indo-European system of gender seems to have com- 
menced with some differences of inflection between the names of personal and 
those of impersonal objects. Among the first, certain forms of inflection were 
afterward appropriated to the names of female persons. The result was a three- 
fold system of gender, corresponding to the real distinctions of sex. But its 
charaeter was modified, almost from the outset, in two different ways: first, 
many objects which are without sex were thought of as having in their attributes 
an analogy to male or female persons, and accordingly received masculine or 
feminine inflection; and second, in some cases, objects which haye sex were 
thought of without special reference to sex, and accordingly received neuter in- 
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flection. Thus, the system of grammatical gender assumed to a great extent a 
fictitious, and even an arbitrary, character. This system had become fully de- 
veloped before the separation of the Indo-uropean family; and it is found, 
essentially unchanged, not only in the Gothic and the Anglo-Saxon, but even 
in the modern German. In the English, on the contrary, it has almost entirely 
disappeared: the same forms of the article, the adjective, and even of the pro- 
noun, are used for all kinds of objects. The only distinction is in the personal 
pronoun of the third person, where in the singular we use special forms (he, 
she; his, her; him, her) in reference to male and female objects. But in the 
Anglo-Saxon, he is used in referring to se mona, the moon, se stan, the stone, 
as well as se cyning, the king; heo (she), in referring to sed suwnne, the sun, 
sed sprac, the speech, as well as sed sweoster, the sister ; hit (it), in referring to 
thiit hedfod, the head, but also to thdt bearn, the child, and even thét wif, the 
woman, wife. 

§18. Cases. The Indo-Nuropean had cight cases; the nominative, for the 
subject of a sentence ; the accusative, for the direct object; the dative, for the 
indirect object (to or for which something is done); the genitive, or of-case ; the 
ablative, or from-case ; the wmstrumental, or with-case (denoting either associa- 
tion or instrument) ; the docative, or in-case ; and, finally, the vocative, or inter- 
jectional case, which docs not enter into the construction of the sentence. Of 
these, the ablative and locative are nowhere found in the Teutonic languages. 
The vocative, which is not wanting in the Gothic, is scarcely known to the 
Anglo-Saxon, The instrumental, which has nearly disappeared in the Gothic, 
is seen in the inflection of Anglo-Saxon adjectives and demonstratives. The 
remaining four cases, the nominative, accusative, dative, and genitive, are com- 
mon to all the older Teutonic languages, and are still distinguished in the 
modern German. The English distinguishes nominative and accusative only in 
the personal pronouns: in substantives, it has the genitive (though in the plural 
commonly without a distinct form), but confines it almost wholly to the posses- 
sive relation. 

§19. Declensions. The Anglo-Saxon, like the other Teutonic languages, 
has two schemes of noun-inflection, which may be termed the Vowel-Declension, 
and the V-Declension: they are often called strong and weak declensions. The 
few Anglo-Saxon substantives which do not agree with either of these schemes 
may be treated as anomalous. But different from both is the Pronominal De- 
clension, seen in the demonstrative and most other pronouns. One of the most 
remarkable peculiarities of the Teutonic is the fact that every adjective is in- 
flected in two ways: it follows the pronominal declension when its substantive is 
indefinite; but if the substantive is definite, as when it is connected with the 
definite article, or with a demonstrative or possessive pronoun, the adjective 
follows the N-declension. Thus the Anglo-Saxon has wis cyning, a wise king, 
genitive wises cyninges, dative wisum cyninge ; god nama, a good name, genitive 
godes naman, dative godum naman ; but se wisa cyning, the wise king, genitive 
thiis wisan cyninges, dative tham wisan cyninge ; ‘se goda nama, the good name, 
genitive this godan naman, dative tham godan naman. This distinction of the 
definite and indefinite adjective is preserved in modern German, but is wholly 
lost in modern English. In substantives, the English still shows a trace of the 
N-declension, in a few plurals, like oxen, children, brethren, kine; though all 
of these, except oven, are Old English blunders, the » being misapplied to 
words that did not have it in the Anglo-Saxon. 

§ 20. Voices, The Teutonic verb, when compared with the Indo-European, 
shows extensive losses. It has but one voice, the active, having given up the 
middle (or reflexive) voice, and the passive. In the Gothic, indeed, we still find 
the ancient middle, formed as in the Greek, and used generally in a passive 
sense: it is confined, however, to the present tense, and shows by other signs 
that it was beginning to disappear from the language. In the past tense of the 
Gothic, and in both tenses of the other old Germanic idioms, the place of a 
passive verb was supplied by using the passive participle, sometimes with the 
verb which means to be (Goth. visan, A-S. wesan, or ben, ete.), and some- 
times with the verb which means to become (Goth. vairthan, A-S. weordhdn, 
Old Eng. worth in woe worth the day). In all the modern Germanic idioms, 
except the English, only the latter verb (Ger. werden, Dutch worden, etc.) 
is used to make up the passive. The English alone, doubtless under French 
influence, has fixed upon the verb ¢o be for this purpose. The Danish and 
Swedish have a passive made by adding s to the forms of the active. But 
for this s the Old Icelandic has s¢, and in the earliest manuscripts sk, which is 
plainly the reflexive pronoun sik (self, selves) shortened and added to the 
active verb. Here, as in many other languages, the passive was originally 
reflexive. 

§ 21. Modes and Tenses. The Teutonic verb has three finite modes, the 
indicative, the subjunctive (Greek optative, Sanskrit potential), and the impera- 
tive : the second of these has, to a great extent, disappeared in modern English. 
It has also an infinitive, and a participle active and passive, which are essentially 
verbal nouns. Ofthe primitive modes, it wants only the one which is represented 
by the Greek subjunctive. Of tenses, it has lost the primitive imperfect, future, 
and aorist, retaining only the present and the perfect. The reduplication of the 
perfect (seen in Greek )é-dv-xa, Latin tw-tud-i) is preserved by the Gothic in a 
few verbs, as hai-hald, held; in the other idioms we find little more than traces 
of its former existence. 

§22. Persons and Numbers. There is good reason to believe that the 
personal endings were in their origin pronouns, appended to the verb, and 
denoting its subject. The Gothic, in general, distinguishes the three persons of 
the singular and those of the plural by as many different endings. The Anglo- 
Saxon confounds the three persons in the plural of the indicative, and in both 


numbers of the subjunctive ; but still distinguishes between the singular and the 
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of strong and of weak inflection. 
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; plural. Even this last distinction is, to a great extent, lost in modern English. 


The Teutonic imperative has only a second person. 


_ §23. Verbs of Primary and Secondary Inflection. The Teutonic 


_ yerbs divide themselves into two well-marked classes, which may be called 


yerbs of primary, and verbs of secondary, inflection: they are often called verbs 
To the first class belong words like fall, fell ; 
know, knew ; swear, swore; drive, drove; choose, chose; lie, lay; come, came ; 
sing, sang, etc. In these, the past tense adds nothing, except personal endings, 
after the root or stem of the verb. They are further characterized by that varia- 
tion of the radical vowel (internal inflection), which has been already noticed as 
a striking peculiarity of the Teutonic. To the second class belong words like 
kill, killed; Vie, ied; lay, laid; lead, led (for leaded); leave, left (for leaved) ; 
have, had (for haved); make, made (for maked); ete. In these, the past tense 
adds d (in High German, ¢) to the root or stem. Only a few of them have also 
the change of radical vowel, as sell, sold; bring, brought, etc. In most forms of 
the Gothic perfect, this d is doubled, as in lag-i-dedum, we laid, lag-i-deduth, ye 
laid, ete.: apparently it is the reduplicated perfect of a verb corresponding to 
our do; thus lag-i-dedwm = lay-did-we, we made a laying. In Gothic, this class 
embraces the derivative words, while nearly all primitive verbs have the inflec- 
tion of the first class. But the tendency in all Teutonic languages has been to 
Increase the second class at the expense of the first. Many Anglo-Saxon verbs 
of the first class belong in Old English to the second: thus, A-S. wealdan, to 
wield, pf. wedld, but O. Eng. welded ; lifan, to leave, laf, O. Eng. left ; ledsan, to 
lose, leds, O. Eng. lost. And many Old English verbs of the first class belong in 
moder English to the second: thus, O. Eng. shope (pf. of shape), now shaped ; 
O. Eng. glode (pf. of glide), now glided ; O. Eng. gnow (pf. of gnaw), now gnawed. 
The result of these changes is, that in modern English, the verbs of the first 


F class, when compared with those of the second, have the appearance of anoma- 


lous and capricious exceptions to a general law of inflection, 


THE ANGLO-SAXON AS A LITERARY LANGUAGE, 


§24. Name. The emigrants from Germany, who invaded Britain in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, and after long struggles conquered most of the island, 
appear to haye come in great part from the districts now called Sleswick and 
Holstein, on the eastern shores of the North Sea. The Angles, who seem to 
have been the most numerous portion, established themselves in the east and 
north of Britain, but left the Scottish Highlands to their Gaelic population. 
The Saxons occupied the south and west, but left Wales and Cornwall to their 
Cymric population. A third fraction, of far inferior numbers, the Jutes, had 
possession of Kent in the south-east of England. There is reason to believe 
that there was a difference of dialect among these settlers ; and, particularly, 
that the idiom of the Angles varied in some degree from that of the Saxons ; but 
it can not well be doubted that they all spoke substantially the same language. 
This common language bears a close resemblance to the Friesic and to the Old 
Saxon, holding in some respects an intermediate position between them, In its 
literary monuments, it is sometimes designated as the Saxon, sometimes as the 
English (Znglisc, belonging to the Angles) ; but the latter became at length the 
established name for the language, as England (Zngla-land, land of the Angles) 
for the country. The name Anglo-Saxon, which recognizes the claims of both 
parties, is of later introduction. 

§25. Alliterative Verse. There was no written Anglo-Saxon literature 
‘until after the conversion of the people to Christianity. The earliest productions 
were poetical, and, like all Anglo-Saxon poetry, indeed like all early Teutonic 
poetry, they are alliterative. The verses are not confined to a uniform number 
of syllables or succession of accents, nor do they have finalrhyme. But in each 
couplet of two short lings, several prominent words, two, three, or four, cither 
all begin with the same consonant, or all begin with vowels, which are not re- 
quired to be the same. Inthe most common arrangement, there are three allitera- 
tive words in the couplet, two in the first line, and one in the second. A word 
which has an unaccented prefix is treated as if the prefix were no part of it. To 
illustrate the description, we subjoin what is perhaps the earliest specimen of 
Anglo-Saxon verse, the opening lines of Cidmon’s Scripture paraphrase, as they 
are quoted by Bede. We mark the initial letter of the alliterative words. In the 


_ annexed translation, other objects are sacrificed in order to represent the allitera- 


tion, 
Nai we sceolon hérian, 
heofon-rices weard, 
metodes mihte, 
and his méd-gethane, 
weore wuldor-fider, 
swa he wundra gehwiis 
éce dryhten 
ord onstealde. 
He erest gescdp 
eordhan bearnum 
heofon to hréfe, 
halig seyppend : 
tha middangeard 
moncynnes weard 
éce dryhten 
after tedéde, 
firum foldan, 
fred almihtig. 


Now must we glorify 
the guardian of heayen’s kingdom, 
the maker’s might, 

and his mind’s thought, 

the work of the worshiped father, 
when of his wonders, each one, 
the ever living lord 

ordered the origin. 

He erst created 

for earth’s children 

heaven as a high roof, 

the holy creator : 

then this mid-world 

did man’s great guardian 

the ever living lord 

afterward prepare, 

for men a mansion, 

the master almighty. 
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§ 26. Works of Poetry and Prose. Among the longer Anglo-Saxon 
poems, the most remarkable is the epic called Beowulf, from the name of its 
Danish hero. Itis preserved in a manuscript of the tenth century, but is cer- 
tainly much more ancient in its origin. In substance, it must have come down 
from heathen times, though the form in which we have it shows the work of 
Christian hands. We have also a long series of Scripture narratives in Anglo- 
Saxon verse: these, too, are found in a manuscript of the tenth century; but 
they have been generally regarded as productions of Ciidmon, a monk who 
lived in the last half of the seventh. A manuscript of the eighth century con- 
tains the last two thirds of a metrical version of the Psalms, which may perhaps 
be the work of Aldhelm of Malmesbury, acontemporary of Cidmon. Of shorter 
poems, the most interesting are the Traveler’s Song, the Death of Byrhtnoth, 
Athelstan’s Victory at Brunanburh, the very peculiar and artificial Rhyming 
Song, and a collection of metrical enigmas : most of these poems are preserved 
in the famous Exeter manuscript of the eleventh century. In prose, besides 
versions of different parts of the Bible, the most important works are the trans- 
lations made from the Latin by King Alfred in the ninth century (including the 
History of Orosius, the Ecclesiastical History of Bede, and Boethius on the 
Consolations of Philosophy); the Homilies of Alfric, who was Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the earlier part of the eleventh century ; and the Saxon Chronicle, 
in which the principal events of Anglo-Saxon times are recorded in the form of 
dry and meagre annals, apparently by several successive writers, the last of 
whom wrote about a century after the Norman conquest. 


INFLUENCE OF OTHER LANGUAGES ON THE ANGLO-SAXON. 


§27. The Celtic. The Saxons and, Angles, when they entered Britain, 
were brought into contact with a Celtic-speaking population, It is true that the 
Latin had been spoken by the dominant people in England during more than 
three centuries of Roman occupation. But it seems not to have established 
itself, as it did in Gaul and Spain, so as to supplant the native language of the 
country. It had rather the position which was afterward held on the same ground 
by its own child, the French, for more than two centuries after the Norman 
conquest. It was spoken by the ruling caste, while the mass of the people 
adhered to their own mother-tongue, though they naturally received into it, as 
time passed on, a considerable number of words learned from their rulers. In 
Wales, which has retained the same population from Roman times, the yvernacu- 
lar idiom is not of Latin origin, nor is it very largely intermixed with Latin: it 


‘is true and genuine Celtic. The probability is, that the great body of those 


whose possessions passed into Anglo-Saxon hands spoke substantially the 
same language. This being so, it would not have seemed strange, if the idiom 
of the conquered people had acted on that of the conquerors, so as to introduce 
a large Celtic element into Anglo-Saxon and English. But the fact is quite the 
contrary. The Celtic words in English are altogether few in number: most of 
them—as bard, druid, crowd (a fiddle), ete.—belong to objects which are 
specially Celtic; and a large part — including nearly all those of Gaelic origin, 
as brogue, clan, shanty, whisky, etc.—are of recent introduction. It should 
seem that in the slow and gradual progress of the Saxon conquests, the native 
British fell back from point to point before the invaders ; or, if apart remained in 
their old homes, they were too few to maintain their old language, and had to 
exchange it for the Saxon; while the independent Britons and the Saxons, 
engaged in constant hostilities, were cut off from that free and peaceful inter- 
course which might have left a marked impress on the languages of both. There 
have been, indeed, etymologists who regarded a large number of English words 
as borrowed from the primitive British. But in many of the cases brought for- 
ward, there is no real connection between the words compared. Thus A-S. 
cadh, known (seen in Eng. wn-couth), has nothing to do with Welsh gwydd, 
knowledge ; gwydd stands, by Welsh euphony, for earlier vid, which corresponds 
to Lat. vid-eo, Eng. wit (as verb, to know); while c&dh is identical with Ger. 
kund, and comes from the root seen in our ken and know. In many other cases, 
there is a real connection, but no borrowing, the words having come down both 
in the Teutonic and the Celtic from the common Indo-European stock. Thus 
barrow, which has been identified with W. berfa, is really derived from the 
root of the verb to bear, Goth. bairan, Lat. fero; while berfa, if not taken from 
the English, was formed on Celtic ground from the same root, as seen in Ir, 
beirim. For in many cases, when borrowing has occurred, it has clearly been in 
the opposite direction, by the Celtic from the English, or from the French or 
the Latin. Thus the English solder and locker do not come from the Welsh 
sawduriaw and Uogell, but have other satisfactory etymologies ; while sawdu- 
riaw is plainly taken from the English, and Jlogeid (i. e. locel) is simply the Latin 
loculus. There remain, however, a small number of words— such as basket, 
glen, lad, dun (color), etc. —in which an early borrowing from the Welsh is 
either certain or probable. But the words bran, cabin, piece, quay, and a few 
others like them, if they are really of Celtic origin, have not come to us directly 
from the Celtic, but have passed from a Celtic source into the Romance lan- 
guages, and from thence into the English. 

§ 28. The Latin. The introduction of Christianity among the Anglo-Sax- 
ons at the opening of the seventh century, brought with it the study of the 
Latin. The cultivation of learning and letters belonged almost exclusively to 
ecclesiastics, with whom Latin was the professional language. Hence quite a 
number of Latin or Latinized Greek words, most of them words connected with 
church or religion, passed into the Anglo-Saxon; thus : — 
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Lat, diabolus 4-8. deéfol Eng. devil 
presbyter preost priest 
episcopus bisceop bishop 
monasterium mynster minster 
clericus cleric clerk 
preedicare predician preach 

Gr. xvptaxky, or cyrice church 
Kvplakov (kirk, Scotch) 
éXennooivn dilmesse alms 

Lat, pondo pund pound 
moneta mynet mint 


and seyeral others, The names of months were also borrowed from the Latin. 
It is worthy of notice that, while minster and mint have come to us through 
the Anglo-Saxon, we have the same Latin words by more recent importation in 
monastery and money, which come through the French monastére and monnaie. 

§ 29. The Scandinavian. In the year 827, Egbert, king of the West 
Saxons, became the acknowledged lord of all the separate fractions into which 
Anglo-Saxon England had before been divided. But the united kingdom was 
destined to suffer severely from a cause which had begun its work with the 
opening of that century. Piratical rovers from the regions about the Baltic 
were at this period the scourge and terror of Europe. These Scandinavians — 
or Danes, as the Saxons named them all, whether coming from Denmark or not 
—infested the whole eastern coast of England, not only making occasional 
descents, but conquering large districts, and forming permanent settlements. 
Alfred the Great, though he succeeded in checking their progress and in forcing 
them to acknowledge his authority, allowed them to remain under their own 
laws in this part of England, which was thence called Danelagh (Dane-law). 
Under his weak successors, the Danes resumed theirconquering progress, and at 
last became masters of the whole country. The Danish kings, Sweyn, Canute, 
and Hardicanute, held the English throne fram 1013 to 1042. Yet the Danes do 
not appear to have settled in large numbers, except in the eastern part of the 
island. A trace of their existence here is still seen in Ashby, Rugby, Whitby, 
and many other names of places with the same ending; for -by is the Icelandic 
by-r, Swedish by, Danish bye, a town, village. There is no evidence that the 
Danes of England sought to perpetuate or to extend the use of their own lan- 
guage. Even under Danish kings, the Anglo-Saxon continued to be used in 
public acts and laws. The truth appears to be, that in England, as well as 
in Normandy, the Scandinavian settlers did not long retain their mother-tongue, 
but gave it up for the more cultivated idiom of the people among whom they 
settled. At the same time, they did not fail to communicate some of their own 
words to the new speech of their adoption. The extent of the influence thus 
exerted by the Danes upon our language, it is very difficult to determine. Eng- 
lish words which are found in the Scandinavian idioms, and are not found in 
the earlier Anglo-Saxon or other Low Germanic idioms, we may naturally sus- 
pect to have come in by this channel. But the inquiry is subject to great uncer- 
tainties, The existing monuments of the early Anglo-Saxon are evidently far 
from showing its complete stock of words ; and the other old monuments of Low 
Germanic idioms are by no means copious enough to supply the deficiency. It 
is certain, however, that the Danish influence has been greatly overrated by 
those who have ascribed to it any considerable fraction of the English vocabu- 
Jary. To this influence we may trace the plural are of the verb fo be, Icelandic 
erum, we are, erudh, ye are, eru, they are, for which the Anglo-Saxon always 
uses sindon or sind; and the adjective same, for though the Anglo-Saxon 
has the word as an adverb, it always uses ylc for the adjective (compare Scotch 
of that ilk, i. e., of the same, of a place bearing the same name). 

§ 30. The Norman-French. The Normans (or North-men) were a body of 
Scandinavian adventurers, who, while their countrymen, the Danes, were making 
conquests in England, succeeded in establishing themselves on the opposite 
coast of France. In 912, King Charles the Simple ceded to Duke Rollo and his 
Norman followers the province which took from them its name of Normandy, 
Here they soon ceased to speak their own language, adopting that which was 
spoken by the native population. If in this they took the same course with 
their Danish kinsmen in England, the change was a much greater one in the 
case of the Normans ; for the Scandinavian differed far less from the Anglo- 
Saxon, another member of the same Teutonic family, than from the French, 
which was a daughter of the Latin. The influence of the Norman-French began 
to be felt in England even before the Norman conquest of the country, It 
seems to haye been much used at the court of Edward the Confessor, who fol- 
lowed the Danish dynasty, and reigned from 1042 to 1065. This prince, though 
of Saxon birth, had spent his youth in Normandy. When he became king of 
England, he surrounded himself with Normans, exciting thus the jealousy of 
his native subjects, who in 1052 constrained him to banish the obnoxious for- 
signers. After his death, Duke William of Normandy laid claim to the English 
crown; and the hard-fought battle of Hastings, in 1066, in which Harold, the 
Saxon king, was slain, and his army totally defeated, established the claim of the 
Conqueror. This event, which has affected the whole subsequent history of 
England, has had the most important influence on its language. It was not, 
indeed, the intention of William to suppress the language of his new subjects. 
He is said to have made an attempt, though an unsuccessful one, to acquire it 
himself. But the political and social conditions which followed the conquest 
were extremely unfavorable to the language of the conquered people, Their 
obstinate resistance and repeated insurrections led the Conqueror to treat them 
with the utmost severity. They were shut out from offices of state ; they were 
removed from ecclesiastical positions ; they were deprived of lands and reduced 
to poverty and wretchedness. The court, the nobility, the landed gentry, the 
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clergy, the army, were all Norman. The Anglo-Saxon language was banished 
from these circles, and the French took its place. The instruction of the 
schools was given in French alone. There was nothing to stimulate, there was 
every thing to discourage, the cultivation of the native language, 
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§ 31. Periods. For five centuries after the Norman conquest, the language 
of England was ina constant and rapid process of change. During the first of 
these centuries, we may believe that it had not yet departed very widely from 
the earlier type. The last monument of the old language is the concluding part 
of the Saxon Chronicle, in which the history is brought down to the death of 
King Stephen in 1154. We can not, however, suppose that the writer of that 
part has used the idiom which was spoken by the people in his own time. The 
change by which, in grammatical endings, the older vowels a, 0, u, have all 
passed into e, is found in High German from the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury : it probably took place even earlier in our language. In the second century 
after the conquest, the old inflection, with the change just described, is still for 
the most part retained, but in a state of much confusion and corruption: this is 
called the Semi-Saxon period. In the third century, a large part of the old 
inflection has disappeared, while no great proportion of French words has yet 
come into the language: this is called the Old English period. In the fourth 
and fifth centuries, we find a vast body of French words mixed with those of 
native stock, while the old inflection is brought down to that minimum which 
remains in the language at this day: this is called the Middle English period. 
It must be remembered that the process of change was gradual and incessant: 
the language did not remain fixed for a time, and then on a sudden leap to a new 
position. Hence the periods here distinguished are in some degree arbitrary, at 
least as regards their boundaries ; and writers may be found of the same period 
who are separated from each other by marked differences of language. 

§ 32. Changes. It is implied in the foregoing statements that the changes in 
our language, consequent on the Norman occupation of England, were mainly 
of two kinds: 1. The loss of the Anglo-Saxon inflection; and, 2. The intro- 
duction of new words from the French. The latter change did not go on to 
any great extent until more than two centuries after the conquest; yet no one 
can doubt that it was caused by that event. But in regard to the earlier change, — 
the loss of the ancient inflection, —it is maintained by some writers that this was 
in no degree occasioned by the coming of the Normans. A similar change in 
the modern languages of Latin origin is often explained from the difficulty which 
the barbarian conquerors of the Roman empire must have found in mastering 
the complex system of Latin inflection. The explanation, whether satisfactory 
or not for the Romance languages, can not be applied to ours ; for the change in 
question had nearly run its course before any large part of the Normans had 
begun to speak English. It is true also that changes of the same nature have 
been made, and not very far from the same time, in the other Germanic idioms: in 
each of them, the one vowel e has taken the place of other vowels in grammati- 
cal endings, and in each, a part of the endings haye been confounded with one 
another, or have disappeared altogether. What is peculiar to the English is the 
rapidity of this movement and the extent to which it was carried. No written 
language of Germanic stock, no unwritien dialect of any province or people, 
shows, even at the present day, a loss of inflection equal to what appears in the 
English of five hundred years ago. This striking peculiarity in the effect com- 
pels us to seek for a peculiar cause; and no cause can be found so likely to pro- 
duce it, as the long subjection of the English-speaking people to a people of dif 
ferent race and language. The tendencies and influences which would in any 
case have given anew form to the English, as they have to its sister idioms, 
derived additional force and greater quickness of operation from the depressed 
circumstances of the English people, The language shared in the suffering and 
degradation which fell on those who spoke it. Used only by the lower classes, 
and regarded with contempt by the higher, shut out from the schools, from 
cultivated society, and, with few exceptions, from works of literature, it was left 
without standards of correctness; it was deprived of those conservative influ- 
ences which might otherwise have retarded the progress of change and disinte- 
gration. 

§ 33. Semi-Saxon Period, 1150-1250. The Anglo-Saxon inflection is 
still in a great measure retained, but with e instead of other vowels in the end- 
ings, and with much confusion and irregularity of use. This period is repre- 
sented chiefly by three works: 1. The Brut of Layamon, a long, narrative poem, 
which recites the early fabulous history of Britain. It is a free translation, or, 
more truly, a working over, of the Roman de Brut, composed in French by 
Wace, and finished in 1155. Layamon was a priest, who lived at Ernley,in North 
Worcestershire, near the close of the twelfth century. His work consists of 32,000 
short lines, partly alliterative, like the Anglo-Saxon verse, partly rhymed, like 
the French original, both kinds being very loosely constructed and irregularly 
mixed together. A second manuscript of the poem affords an instructive exam- 
ple of the way in which older writings were wont to be modernized in success- 
ive transcriptions ; it is, perhaps, half a century later than the first, and shows a 
text which is much altered, and decidedly more modern. 2. The Ormulum, as — 
it is called by its author, an Augustinian monk, from his own name, Ormin, or 
Orm. The poem—or what remains of it — contains nearly 20,000 short lines, 
and consists of thirty-two parts, founded on successive gospel selections in the 
daily church service, the narrative being first set forth in a loose paraphrase, 
and then followed by homiletic comments. The verses are arranged in coup- 
lets, with a line of eight syllables followed by one of seyen: they are con- 
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structed with muc regularity of accent, though without either alliteration or 
rhyme. As regards its language, the poem is evidently more modern than that 
of Layamon. Its appearance, however, is rendered uncouth by a peculiarity of 
spelling, which is not without interest and yalue to the philologist: it carries 
out consistently the tendency of English orthography to double the conso- 
nant which follows a short vowel: thus, and, this, after, under, are spelt annd, 
thiss, affterr, unnderr. 3. The Ancren Riwle, or rule of female anchorites, a 
prose work by an unknown author, containing a code of monastic regulations 
for a household of religious ladies. Owing, perhaps, to the nature of its subject, 


it shows quite a number of words borrowed from the French and Latin, while 


in the works before named such words are altogether rare. 

§34. Old English Period, 1250-1350. Here the Anglo-Saxon inflec- 
tion is to a great extent discarded, but only a moderate proportion of words is 
yet adopted from the French. The principal monuments are, 1. A proclamation 
of King Henry IIT., issued in 1258, a short but highly important document. 2. A 
series of metrical romances, entitled Kyng Alisaunder, The Oul and Nightin- 
gale, The Geste of Kyng Horn, Havelok the Dane, and others, which belong to 
the latter part of the thirteenth century. They are composed in rhymed verses, 
and are most of them founded on French originals. 3. The long rhymed chron- 
icle by Robert of Gloucester, who flourished about 1300, and the still longer one 
by Robert Manning, or Robert de Brunne, who wrote some years later. Both 
these writers traverse the whole field of English history, mythical and veritable, 
from Brut and his Trojans down to Henry III. and Edward I. There is also a 
collection of lives and legends of the saints, which is ascribed to Robert of 
Gloucester. 

§ 35. Introduction of French Words. Ina vocabulary of the words used 
by English writers during the last half of the thirteenth century, only about 
twelve per cent. of the whole number are foreign to the Anglo-Saxon. If we 
take the words of any writer as they stand in his pages, the proportion will be 
much smaller. For Robert of Gloucester, it does not exceed four or five per 
cent. But from the middle of the fourteenth century, English literature pre- 
sents in this respect a different appearance. A multitude of Romance words is 
every where seen, mixed with those of Teutonic origin. Eyen works which, like 
the Vision of Piers Ploughman, were intended for the people, abound in words 
taken from the French. The difference between the English of 1300 and that of 
1350 marks this as the time when the higher classes in England became gen- 
erally acquainted with the English language. Up to this time the inhabitants 
of the country had been divided into two bodies, having each a language of its 
own. The nobility and gentry of Norman origin retained their French, and 
only in occasional instances acquired the Saxon, which they looked on with 
contempt, as rude in itself and spoken by an inferior race. They had a copious 
literature, consisting chiefly of poetry and romance, composed in French, but 
written, much of it, on English soil. On the other hand, the mass of the people 
spoke only English. Of course there must have been many individuals who 
knew both languages, and could act as necessary mediators between the great 
parties that knew but one. These, however, formed only a small fraction of the 
whole people. In those times, a work composed in English could not admit 
French words to any great extent; for such a work would not be read by the 
higher classes, and to the lower classes French was generally unintelligible. 
But the events of the thirteenth century had been gradually filling up the chasm 
which before separated the two races. When the French possessions of the 
English crown were wrested from the feeble hands of John, the political ties 
were severed which had long connected the Normans of England with their 
brethren across the Channel. Henceforth England, not France, was their 
country : the English people, not the French, were their countrymen. ‘Chey 
fought with Saxon fellow-soldiers against French enemies: they struggled 
against royal prerogative with sympathy and aid from Saxon fellow-subjects. 
At the same time, social barriers were giving way. Marriage ties were connect- 
ing the two races. Saxons were acquiring wealth, passing into the ranks of the 
aristocracy, or rising to high positions inthe church. The feeling of a common 
nationality was coming to prevail over the alienating memories of race and con- 
quest. Under such influences, it was natural that the French-speaking aristoc- 
racy should begin to learn English. They did this as a matter of convenience, 
to carry on the necessary intercourse of business and society, without designing 
to give up the French, which in many instances continued to be spoken in their 
families for two or three generations longer. The change, we may presume, 
commenced with that lower, but more numerous part of the Norman aristocracy, 
who resided constantly on their estates, surrounded by a Saxon population. 
Once fairly initiated, the movement must have gone forward with rapidity. The 
court was the last place to be reached by its influence. It is believed that none 
of the three Edwards was accustomed to speak English. In the schools, it is 
stated that, during the first half of the fourteenth century, French was still used 
as the language of instruction and the medium for learning Latin, but that 
during the last half of the same century the English gradually took its place. 
Now, English, as spoken by the higher classes who learned it, would naturally 
be intermixed with French expressions. It would have been otherwise, if they 
had regarded the English as a superior language, as having a finer nature or a 
higher cultivation than their own. But they doubtless felt that by an intermix- 
ture of French they were enriching and ennobling an unrefined and meagre 
idiom. Whenever the French word which rose to their mind bore a shade of 
meaning for which they found no equivalent in English, they did not content 
themselves with a loose expression, nor did they endeavor to form by English 
analogy one that should be exact: they employed the French word itself. 

They did this even when the English offered an equivalent expression, if the 
French word was particularly recommended by interesting or agreeable asso- 
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ciations. For words of a technical character they would scarcely think of seck- 
ing equivalents in English. The body of the English people were now for the 
first time brought into oral communication with their rulers. Hearing the 
French words with the Saxon, they were able to understand their meaning’. 
Hearing them from the lips of their superiors, they naturally imitated and 
adopted them. Thus the new importations, bearing the stamp of elegance and 
fashion, passed from the circles of polite society into the language of the vulgar, 
They found free entrance into works of literature, not only because they sup- 
plied real deficiencies in the English vocabulary, but also because they were 
especially familiar and acceptable to those classes whom the author would most 
wish to interest and please, 

§ 36. Middle English Period, 1350-1550. The old inflection under- 
goes some further losses; the unaccented final e (as in love, fame, ete.) begins 
to disappear in pronunciation ; but the great characteristic of this period is the 
immense accession of words taken from the French, It will be enough to name 
here a few of the most important works and authors. In the poems of Lau- 
rence Minot, written about 1350, we find for the first time a large proportion of 
French words. These were followed (between 1360 and 1370) by the popular 
poem entitled The Vision of Piers Ploughman, a satirical allegory ascribed to 
Robert Langlande. It is written in alliterative verse of very regular construc- 
tion. The same species of verse is found in some poems of a similar character 
which followed the Vision ; but it was not used by Chaucer and Gower in the 
same age, nor has it been used by any poet since the end of that century. The 
great name of early English literature is Geoffrey Chaucer, who died in 1400; 
and the Canterbury Tales is the most perfect, as it is probably the latest, of his 
productions. The charge often brought against him, of having corrupted the 
simplicity of the native popular English by large importation of French words, 
only shows a want of acquaintance with the literature of that time. His con- 
temporary John Gower, whose chief English work is the Confessio Amantis, 
though far inferior in genius to Chaucer, was for a long time held in equal, or 
even greater, estimation. ‘To the first half of the fifteenth century belongs John 
Lydgate, a copious writer and fluent yersifier, but of little poetic talent. 
Among the prose writings of this period, the earliest is the Travels of Sir John 
Mandeville, composed about 1356. But more important in their influence on 
the language were the Wycliffite Versions of the Bible. The Old Testament is 
supposed to have been translated by Hereford, the New Testament by Wycliffe 
himself, the whole being finished about 1380. To Purvey is ascribed a revision 
of the whole work, made some eight or ten years later, with many alterations 
and corrections. 

§ 37. The century from 1450 to 1550 might be regarded as a distinct period. 
The unaccented final e was now generally neglected, and at length wholly lost 
in pronunciation; and in many ways the language assumed a more modern 
aspect, Literature received a new impulse from the art of printing. Among 
the most important of the numerous books which issued from the celebrated 
Caxton press (1470 to 1490) was the Morte d’Arthur, by Sir Thomas Malory, a 
prose compendium of the poetical legends concerning King Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table. Thetranslation of Froissart’s Chronicle by Lord 
Berners, which appeared in 1523-25, was not unworthy of the rich and glowing 
original. We may mention also, as excellent specimens of the language at that 
time, the writings of Sir Thomas More, and the New Testament translation of! 
William Tyndale, which was printed in 1526. As for the poets of that most 
unpoetic age, it is enough to name the rude but vigorous Skelton. The poems 
of Surrey and Wyatt, though written before 1550, belong more in language and 
character to the following period. 

§38. Commencement of the Modern Period. With the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the English enters ona new stage of its history. It did not 
cease to change ; for then it would have ceased to be a living language. But its 
later changes have not had the rapid progress and the radical character which 
belonged to those of the preceding centuries. Many words which were in use 
three hundred years ago, haye since become obsolete. A much larger number 
have been added to the language, including not only technical and scientific 
terms by the thousand, but a multitude of words which belong to the common 
stock of literature and society. Words which have been retained have often 
lost their old meanings and taken on new ones. In the combination and con- 
struction of words, in phrase and idiom, the changes haye been yet more 
numerous, and the general color and flavor of English style are quite different 
now from what they werein the last half of the sixteenth century. But these 
differences are mainly lexical and rhetorical, rather than grammatical. As to 
inflection, the little which remained at that time has come down to us with 
hardly any change, Yct the ending ¢h in the third person singular of verbs (as 
cometh, doeth or doth) has all but disappeared from the common language, and 
remains chiefly as an archaism of the solemn or religious style, being kept in 
memory by the usage of the English Bible. The subjunctive, as distinct from 
the indicative in the third person singular (as if he come, if he do it, if it be so), 
is also growing obsolete. Still we never feel that the language of Shakspeare 
and Bacon is widely different from ourown. Even Spenser, notwithstanding 
the archaisms with which he loved to garnish his style, appears to us much less 
strange and remote than Lord Berners and Sir Thomas More. The great 
writers of the Elizabethan age haye done much to perpetuate and keep alive the 
form of English which is seen in their works. The authorized yersion of the 
Bible has exerted a conservative influence of the same kind, and one even more 
powerful. It must be observed, however, that this version as printed now has 
not in all respects its original appearance: the spelling has been modernized, 
and a number of obsolete forms have given place to those in present use. Thus 
moeis changed to more, sith to since, fet to fetched, oweth to owneth, unpossi- 
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ble to impossible, etc. A judiciohs revision, with further alterations of anti- 
quated phraseology, seems desirable at this time. If works printed in Shak- 
speare’s day appear strange, at first view, to the modern reader, it is chiefly 
owing to changes since made in the spelling, which did not become fixed until a 
century later. Unfortunately, these changes are far from having made the orthog- 
raphy of the language simple and consistent. The defects of English spelling 
have to a great extent arisen from the mixture of different elements in the lan- 
guage. Neither the Anglo-Saxon orthography nor the Norman-French was 
distinguished for its regularity. But when the two were thrown together, the 
result was a mass of confusion and anomaly hardly to be parallelled, except, 
perhaps, in the spelling of the native Irish. The present system retains much 
of this chaotic character. It is, perhaps, too firmly fixed for extensive changes, 
such as could alone effect a material improvement. But it is not creditable to the 
English name, nor accordant with the practical spirit of the English people. 
With a multitude of signs for the same sound, and a multitude of sounds for the 
same sign, it poorly fulfills the original and proper office of orthography, to 
indicate pronunciation ; nor does it better fulfill the improper office, which some 
would assert for it, of a guide to etymology. It imposes a needless burden on 
the native learner. To a foreigner it seriously aggravates the difficulty of 
acquiring the language, and thus restricts the influence of English literature on 
the mind of the world. 

§39. Introduction of Latin and Greek words. We have already seen 
that a number of words passed from the Latin into the Anglo-Saxon. The 
same process has gone on in the subsequent stages of the language. With the 
inception of the Middle English period, it received a new impulse. The admis- 
sion of foreign words in great numbers from the French, a daughter of the 
Latin, made it natural and easy to admit them also from the mother-language. 
In many instances it is difficult to determine whether a word of Latin origin has 
come to us through the French, or has been taken directly from the Latin. But 
while the importation of French words ceased, after a time, to be an active and 
prominent agency in the growth of the language, it has been otherwise with the 
tendency to borrow from the Latin. This became even stronger with the 
increasing attention to classical studies. ‘The fondness for Latin phraseology is 
noticed with censure by Thomas Wilson in his System of Rhetoric and of Logic, 
published in 1553: ‘The unlearned or foolish fantastical, that smells but of 
learning (such fellows as haye seen learned men in their days), will so Latin 
their tongues, that the simple can not but wonder at their talk, and think surely 
they speak by some revelation.” In like manner an author of the next century, 
Sir Thomas Browne, whose own style is in a large measure Latin, remarks, 
“Tf elegancy still proceedeth, and English pens maintain that stream we have 
of late observed to flow from many, we shall within a few years be fain to learn 
Latin to understand English, and a work will prove of equal facility in either.’ 
The practice of adding to the English vocabulary words adopted from the Latin 
and the Greek is still carried on with activity, and there is little prospect of its 
ceasing. It is almost necessary as a means of denoting those new objects, ideas, 
and relations, which are continually appearing and demanding expression. The 
resources of the English for the formation of new words from elements already 
existing in it are so limited that aid from other languages is indispensable. ‘The 
new terms which are required by the progress of science, are almost wholly 
drawn from these sources, especially from the inexhaustible storehouse of 
Greek expression, 
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§40. Proportion of the Elements. There is no language, probably, in 
which all the words are formed by its own processes from roots that originally 
belonged to it. What is peculiar to the English is not that it has words bor- 
rowed from other languages, but that it has so many of them ; that a large part 
of its vocabulary is of foreign origin. In this respect it may be compared to the 
modern Persian and the Wallachian. The French words which have been 
ingrafted on the native English stock are, with few exceptions, derived from the 
Latin ; and when added to the almost equal number which have come directly 
from that language, they make, perhaps, four fifths of all our borrowed words. 
Much smaller, though still considerable, especially in scientific use, is the num- 
ber of words taken from the Greek. The remainder of our foreign words can 
hardly exceed a twentieth part of the whole vocabulary, and are drawn from a 
great variety of sources — Celtic, Danish, Dutch, Hebrew, Arabic, Turkish, etc. 
If all the words in a large English dictionary were classed according to their 
origin, it would appear that the foreign or non-Saxon words make a decided 
majority of the whole number. It must be remarked, however, that in such a 
dictionary there are many words which, though perhaps put forward by distin- 
guished writers, have never established themselves in general use; and also 
many words which belong, indeed, to the established phraseology of particular 
sciences and arts, but are unknown to the great majority even of educated 
people. In both classes the number of foreign words is disproportionately 
large. Hence, if we take all the distinct words used by particular writers, we 
shall find a different ratio between the Saxon and foreign elements. Of those 
used by Shakspeare, it is said that sixty per cent. are of Saxon origin; and the 
ratio is about the same for the common version of the Bible. But in most lit- 
erary works of the last two centuries, the foreign element is certainly larger: in 
general, doubtless, it would be found, if reckoned in this way, to equal or exceed 
the Saxon. But if, instead of counting only distinct words as they would be 
given in a vocabulary, we count all the words of a writer as they stand on his 
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pages, we shall obtain very different ratios. The Saxon words will now be 
found in a large majority, varying from sixty to more than ninety per cent. of the 
whole number. The style of Johnson abounds in words of Latin origin ; but in 
the Preface to his Dictionary there are seventy-two per cent. of Saxon words. 
In Milton’s poetical works about two thirds of the vocabulary are foreign ; but 
in the sixth book of Paradise Lost, four fifths of all the words are Saxon. The 
explanation of these appearances lies in two facts: 1. The words which belong 
more to the grammar than to the lexicon — which express not so much concep- 
tions of the mind as the relations between its conceptions — are almost wholly 
Saxon. To this class belong articles, pronouns, adverbs from pronominal roots, 
nearly all prepositions and conjunctions (only save, except, during, concerning, 
because, and a few more, are French). These are words which occur in every 
sentence. In a language, like ours, of scanty inflection, it is hardly possible to 
form two consecutive sentences without them. The substantial elements of the 
proposition, nouns, adjectives, verbs, may all be obtained from abroad; but the 
connecting links, which must unite them in the framework of sentences, can 
only be found at home. 2.If we turn to these substantial elements, and fix 
upon the objects, qualities, states, and actions which most frequently present 
themselves to the mind, and thus call for the most frequent expression, it will 
be found that a large majority of them are denoted by words of Saxon origin. 
We refer to objects, such as man, horse, bird, body, flesh, blood, head, hand, 
heart, soul, mind, heaven, wind, rain, day, summer, water, stone, gold, field, tree, 
apple, etc.; to qualities, such as good, bad, high, low, long, short, cold, hot, hard, 
soft, white, black, etc. ; to actions, such as to lie, sit, stand, walk, run, do, say, 
take, have, break, think, feel, love, fear, find, ete. There are borrowed words of 
similar meaning, as beast, eagle, vein, face, spirit, air, hour, autumn, river, 
gem, fruit, flower, etc. ; large, false, tender, pure, purple, etc.; to rest, move, 
enter, touch, please, enjoy, etc. ; but they are altogether fewer, and generally of 
less frequent occurrence. The words for numbers lower than a million are all 
Saxon: among the ordinals only second has come in from the French. _ 

§ 41, Fusion of the Hlements. The foreign words that haye come into 
our language do not stand by themselves as a distinct and independent class: 
they are Anglicized, subjected to English laws and analogies, and thus assimi- 
lated to the older denizens of the language. This has taken place chiefly in 
three ways: 1. They are in most cases accented according to English analogy. 
This assumption of a new accent has beena gradual process, In early English 
poetry we find cwntré (country), colowr, comaundemént, messangére, benysoin 
(benison), castéli (castle), ete., accented as in French on the yowel here marked. 
The usage of Chaucer is quite variable. Such words as honowr, difficultée, pe- 
nance, vanquésh, manére (manner), peraventure, conseil (counsel), vidge (voyage), 
etc., he often gives, as here marked, with the French accent; yet not unfre- 
quently he shifts their accent, according to English tendencies, toward the 
beginning of the word. In the next century the French accent is still to be 
seen, but with a greater prevalence of the Mnglish. And the latter had estab- 
lished itself in Shakspeare’s time nearly as at the present day. A number of 
words which as verbs retain the French accent, when used as nouns, exchange 
it for an English one: thus decent and to accént, concert and to concért, insult 
and to insult, etc. 2 The borrowed words are declined according to English 
analogy. Itis true that radius, nucleus, momentum, criterion, phenomenon, and 
some other words, retain their Latin and Greek plurals, radii, nuclei, momenta, 
criteria, phenomena, ete. But these are rare exceptions. In general, the few 
inflections left in English are applied as readily toa French or Latin word as to 
a Saxon one. As the Saxon verb dove makes lovest, loves, loved, lovedst, loving, 
so the French verb move makes movest, moves, moved, movedst, moving. 3. The 
borrowed words are often made to receive prefixes which come from #he Saxon, 
as in be-siege, un-pretending, mis-conceive, under-value, over-turn, after-piece, 
out-line, etc.; or formative suffixes which come from the Saxon, as in large- 
ness, duke-dom, false-hood, apprentice-ship, use-less, grateful, quarrel-some, 
fool-ish, etc. It affords a still more striking evidence of the fusion which has 
tuken place among the elements of our language, that the process here deseribed 
is in many cases reversed; that particular endings which were found in the for- 
eign words, haye become so familiar to the English ear and mind, as to be 
disjoined from their connections, and applied with more or less frequency to 
words of native stock. Thus, we find Saxon words with French prefixes, as in 
en-dear, dis-belief, re-light, inter-mingle, trans-ship, etc.; and Saxon words 
with French formative suffixes, as in forbear-ance, bond-age, atone-ment, robb- 
ery, odd-ity, stream-let, huntr-ess, cat-able, buri-al, right-eous, talk-ative, ete. 

§ 42. Different Character of the Elements. It must be admitted that 
the fusion of which we have spoken is not acomplete one. The borrowed words, 
taken as a class, have a peculiar character, which separates them, eyen to the 
feeling of uneducated persons, from those of natiye stock. There are, indeed, 
particular cases in which the ordinary relation does not hold; there are some 
in which it is actually inverted, as in sign and token, color and hue, power and 
might. Here the familiar sign, color, power, are from the French, and the more 
poetical token, hwe, might, are from the Saxon. But in general the Saxon words 
are simple, homely, and substantial, fitted for every-day events and natural 
feelings ; while the French and Latin words are elegant, dignified, and artificial, 
fitted for the pomp of rhetoric, the subtilty of disputation, or the courtly 
reserye of diplomacy. The difference arises partly from the fact already noticed, 
that the most familiar objects, qualities, and actions have generally retained 
their primitive Saxon designations. The foreign words bear an impress derived 
from the courtiers and scholars who introduced them. To a great extent they 
stand for conceptions which belong especially to disciplined thought and culti- 
vated feeling. But the difference, no doubt, depends also on the impression 
which the two classes of words make upon the ear. The Saxon are shorter, in 
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great part monosyllabic, and often full of consonants ; while the French and 
Latin words are longer, smoother, and have greater breadth of vowel-sounds. 
{é can not well be denied that this marked diversity of character between native 
and foreign words gives to our language a somewhat heterogeneous and incon- 
gruous aspect. Yet it furnishes means for great variety in the expression of 
the same thoughts, and serves to distinguish and individualize the styles of dif- 
ferent authors. Among writers who in this respect occupy an extreme posi- 
tion, may be named, on the one side, Bunyan, De Foe, Franklin, and Cobbett ; 
on the other, Hooker, Milton, Johnson, and Chalmers. 

§ 43. It has been observed that in the Liturgy of the church of England 
there is a marked tendency to couple French and Saxon expressions of the 
same, or nearly the same, meaning, as if in this way to address the taste and 
understanding of all classes: thus, “ to acknowledge and confess ;”’ “by his 
infinite goodness and mercy ;” “‘ when we assemble and meet together.” A sim- 
ilar tendency has been pointed out elsewhere, as in the writings of Hooker. 

§44, It was natural that when a multitude of foreign words were brought 
into our language, many should coincide in meaning with words that already 
belonged to it. In some cases, as in will and testament, yearly and annual, 
begin and commence, ete., the two words have continued to be used with scarcely 
any difference of meaning. But the tendency has been to turn the new mate- 
rial to good account by giving to the words of cach pair senses more or less 
clearly distinguished from each other. In body and corpse, love and amour, 
work and travel, sheep and mutton, etc., the distinction is a broad one: in bloom 
and flower, luck and fortune, mild and gentle, win and gain, etc., itis slighter 
and more subtile. The discriminations thus established have added much to the 
resources of the language, giving it a peculiar richness and delicacy of ex- 
pression. 


THE ENGLISH POOR IN FORMATION AND INFLECTION. 


§ 45. Power of Self-development lost. The English has lost a large 
part of the formative endings which belonged to the Anglo-Saxon. Many 
which still appear in English are confined to the particular words that now have 
them, and can no longer be used in the formation of new words. Only a very 
few (as -er, -ing, -ness, for substantives ; -y, -ish, for adjectives ; -en for verbs ; 
-ly for adverbs) continue to be used with much freedom for this purpose. So, 
too, many prepositions and particles which were once freely employed as pre- 
fixes in the formation of compound verbs, are no longer used in this way. From 
the simple yerb to stand the English makes wnderstand and withstand ; the 
Anglo-Saxon had dtstandan, bestandan, bigstandan, forstandan, forestandan, 
gestandan, ddhstandan, understandan, widhstandan, ymbstandan. This defi- 
ciency in English is made up in a measure by the use of separate particles, as, to 
stand up, to stand off, to stand by, to stand to, etc. Still the formative system of 
the language has become greatly restricted. It no longer possesses the unlimited 
power of development from its own resources which we see in the Anglo-Saxon 
and in the modern German. If anew word is wanted, instead of producing it 
from elements already existing in English, we must often go to the Latin or the 
Greek, and find or fashion there something that will answer the purpose. By 
this process our language is placed in a dependent position, being reduced to 
supply its needs by constant borrowing. But it is a more serious disadvantage 
that in order to express our ideas we are obliged to translate them into dead 
languages. The expressiveness of the new term, that which fits it for its 
purpose, is hidden from those who are unacquainted with the classic tongues ; 
that is, in many cases, from the great body of those who are to use it. To them 
it is a group of arbitrary syllables, and nothing more. The term thus loses its 
suggestiveness, and the language suffers greatly in its power of quickening and 
aiding thought. 

§ 46. Freedom of Position restricted. It is one disadvantage arising 
from the loss of inflection that our language is much restricted in the position 
and arrangement of words. The result is unfortunate, not only as it tends to 
monotonous uniformity of expression, but still more as it takes away the best 
means of representing emphasis, or the superior importance of a particular 
word in the sentence. The simple Latin sentence, ‘ dux regem decepit,’’ may 
be arranged in six different orders without doing violence to Latin idiom: the 
choice of one order rather than another, if partly regulated by euphony or by 
love of variety, is also much influenced by the relative importance of the terms. 
But the corresponding English sentence has its fixed, invariable order, ‘“ the 
general deceived the king’: transposition would give it a wholly different 
meaning. It is true that we are able by a change from active to passive, as well 
as by other devices, to secure variety of expression, and to satisfy the demands 
of emphasis: thus “‘ the king was deceived by the general ;”’ “it was the gen- 
eral who deceived the king; “it was the king who was deceived by the 
general ;”’ “a deception was practised by the general on the king,” etc. Still, 
with all such helps, we are often obliged to indicate by the clumsy device of 
Italic letters what a more highly inflected language could have shown in the 
position of the words. It should be said, however, in justice to the English, 
that it uses nearly all the freedom of arrangement, which, scantily inflected as it 
is, would be consistent with perspicuity. It is therefore superior in actual 
variety of arrangement to the French, and perhaps not inferior to the more 
highly inflected German, which in the ordinary prose style has limited its nat- 
ural freedom by inconvenient and cumbrous restrictions. 
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not uncommon to find whole sentences which contain no word of greater 
length. This peculiarity helps us to understand, better than most other nations 
are able to do, that primitive monosyllabic condition which must have preceded 
all inflected language — acondition which has remained unchanged to this day in 
languages like the Chinese, where every syllable is a separate word, with its 
own accent and its own distinctly apprehended meaning. If this monosyllabic 
character gives a certain plain directness and pithy force to English expression, 
it can hardly be doubted that it is a disadvantage toeuphony andrhythm. Pope 
complains that ‘*‘ ten low words oft creep in one dull line.” And no one can 
read Chaucer’s poetry, pronouncing the unaccented e as the verse requires, and 
as it was actually pronounced in the poet’s time, without regretting that a hur- 
ried and slurring pronunciation of our fathers should have destroyed this 
pleasing feature of the old language. The suppression of this e has also been 
unfavorable to euphony by producing, in a multitude of cases, the harshest com- 
binations of consonants; as in hosts, breadths, texts, shifts, thirsts, bulg(e)d, 
starchie)d, task(e)d. In these words, which can not be properly pronounced 
withoué a strong effort of will and of vocal organs, the earlier dissyllabie forms, 
host-es, breadth-es, starch-ed, task-ed, etc., presented little or no difficulty of 
utterance. In most of these cases, as in many others, the harshness has been 
aggravated by that extended use of the final s, which has given a peculiar sibi- 
lating character to the pronunciation of our language. In Anglo-Saxon, only a 
part of the nouns took gs in the plural, and those only in two out of the four 
cases: in English, the s has been applied to nearly all plural nouns, and for all 
cases of the plural. In Anglo-Saxon, the verb in the third person singular of 
the present has th, never s: in the English of our day, this ¢h is still occasion. 
ally employed as an archaic form, but in all ordinary use $ has takenits place, 


DIALECTS. 


§48. The English language is not spoken with uniformity by all who use it. 
Nearly every county in Britain has its local dialect, its peculiar words and 
forms, which are used by the common people of the lower classes. This diver- 
sity is, in part, of long standing ; in some points, doubtless, it goes back even 
to Anglo-Saxon times. The great variety of local idioms is said to divide itself 
naturally into two main classes, the one belonging to the east and north of the 
island, the other to the west and south. For most of the dialects, clossaries 
have been published, often with specimen-compositions of greater or less 
extent ; but only the Scotch can be said to have aliterature. Scottish literature, 
which is almost wholly poetical, begins in the fourteenth century, with John 
Barbour, a contemporary of Chaucer. His long historical poem, entitled The 
Bruce, was followed in the early part of the next century by the Originale 
Chronykil of Andrew of Wynton, and in its latter part by the Wallace of Henry 
the Minstrel, often called Blind Harry. But the King’s Quair, by the unfortu- 
nate James I. of Scotland, is not written in the Scottish dialect. In the six- 
teenth century we find, first, Gawin Douglas, the translator of the Aneid and 
author of the Palace of Honour, and then two poets of higher genius, William 
Dunbar and Sir David Lyndsay. In more recent times, the most eminent 
writers of this dialect are Allan Ramsay, the author of the Gentle Shepherd, 
and, greatest of all, Robert Burns. 

§49. Inevery dialect, apparently, there are preserved a certain number of 
old words and forms, which have passed out of use, or have suffered alteration 
in the common language ; but it is equally true that every dialect has lost or 
altered some which remain unchanged in the common language. Thus, if the 
Scotch kye for cows, brak for broke, etc., are closer to the Anglo-Saxon than are 
the corresponding English words, the contrary is true of gie for give, fa’ for fall, 
houd for hold, winna for will not, etc. It is believed that, on the whole, the 
common English stands nearer than any of the dialects to the early form of the 
language. 

§50. The English, as spoken by the common people of Ireland, has many 
peculiarities, both of sound and of idiom, borrowed from the Gaelic, which was 
once the language of the whole island. 

§ 51. In America, settlers from different parts of the mother-country were 
brought together in the same colonies, so that no dialect of England or Scot- 
land has been preserved in its distinctness on the new continent. At the same 
time, the migratory habits of the people have had the effect of securing a general 
uniformity of language in all parts of the country. With the exception of the 
negro dialect in the Southern States, it can hardly be said that there are local 
dialects in America. The forms of speech which are noticed as Americanisms, 
are not, in general, confined to a particular state or district. Under this name 
are included expressions which are widely different in their character. Some 
are confined wholly to uncultivated people; others to those who are not only 
uncultivated, but vulgar ; while a large part are constantly, and indeed neces- 
sarily, used by persons of the highest education. They also differ widely in 
their origin. Some are derived from the native Indian languages, as wigwam, 
squaw, hominy, ete.; some from the French, as levee, crevasse, bayou, etc. ; some 
from the Spanish, as rancho, canyon, stampede, ete.; yet more from the Dutch, 
as patroon, boss (master-workman), stoop (porch), cooky (small cake), etc. 
Most of the foregoing words relate to things that are specially American: to 
express other objects or relations of this kind, new formations haye been made 
from English words, as congressional, federalist, mileage, nullification, etc. ; or 
English words have been used in new meanings, as eagle (coin), corduroy road, 


$47. Monosyllabism and Want of Huphony. The loss of inflection | to locate land, etc. There are other cases of new formation, which have no such 
has reduced a multitude of English words to the form of monosyllables. It is | reason, as outsider, talented, to eventuate, etc.; or of new senses for old words, 


or 
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as to fiz (put in order), to guess (think, believe), creek (small river), etc. Some 
words which once belonged to the common language, but have become obsolete 
in England, are still heard in America, as fall (autumn), gully (channel worn by 
water), peek (peep), rare (underdone), etc. A larger number of Americanisms 
have come from the English dialects, as bail (handle of pail), shack (worthless 
fellow), spry (nimble), to Jam (beat), to slump (break through snow op ete, 
And beside these, there are words and uses of words which are mere vulgar- 
isms, the language of cant or slang, as to absquatulate (abscond), splurge 
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(pompous display), to fork over or shell out money, ete. A number of words 
will always be wanted to express what is peculiar to America in nature, society, 
and institutions. But apart from these, it is not probable that Americanisms 
will ever be multiplied to any great extent. For, besides the active and inereas- 
ing intercourse with the other side of the Atlantic, the almost universal habit 
of reading, which finds exercise both in English and American authors, will 
have a powerful tendency to keep the language, even of the poorer classes, in 
substantial agreement with the common language of literature, 





The following brief sketch of Anglo-Saxon inflection is founded on Moritz 
Heyne’s Kurze Laut- wnd Flevionslehre der altgermanischen Sprachstimme, 
Paderborn, 1862. The outlines of early English inflection are founded on 
Eduard Fiedler’s Wissenschaftliche Grammatik der englischen Sprache, Leip- 
zig, 1861, with much help from Prof. F. J. Child’s Observations on the Language 
of Chaucer (in Memoirs of the American Academy, New Series, Vol. VIII.). 


ANGLO-SAXON INFLECTION. 


§ 52. The Anglo-Saxon had seven long vowels, @, é, i, 6, @, &, y. The first 
five appear to have been sounded as in Eng. par, prey, caprice, prone, prwne : 
# was probably sounded much like Eng. ai in fair. The sound of g apparently, 
like that of French w and German ii, was intermediate between @ andi, To 
these correspond seven short vowels, a, e, i, 0, w, d, y, which were less pro- 
longed in utterance. The short 7 and y are often confounded in writing, as 
hyrde, shepherd, cining, king, but more correctly hirde, cyning. So, too, 
though less often, the short e and d, as deg, day, aft, again, more correctly 
dig, eft. 

§ 53. The combinations ea and eo are often used for original short vowels, ea 
for a, eo for i, as beald for bald, bold, seolfor for silfor, silver. When they have 
the character of genuine diphthongs, they are written ed, ed, which stand for 
primitive Teutonic au, iu, respectively. 

§ 54. The two sounds of the English ¢2 are represented in Anglo-Saxon by 
distinct letters, } for the whispered sound in Eng. thin, breath, 3 for the vocal 
sound in Eng. this, breathe. By a general rule—which some editors make 
invariable— p is used when the aspirate begins a word, 3 when it has any 
other position. In giving Anglo-Saxon words, we shall write th for p and dh 
for 3. 

§ 55. The Anglo-Saxon never uses y as a consonant; but, apparently, ge, and 
even g alone, were sometimes used to express that sound, as in geoc, yoke, git, 
youtwo. The letter h before a consonant, or at the end of a word, must haye 
had a stronger sound than in English; and w in the same position must have 
approached somewhat toward the sound of English v. 

§ 56. Itis a general rule that a consonant can not be doubled either at the 
end of a word or before or after another consonant, as swam (for swamm), he 
swam, swimdh (for swimmdh), he swims, sende (for sendde), he sent, ehte (for 
ehtte), he persecuted, 


SUBSTANTIVES. 
VOWEL-DECLENSION. 


§57. Masculines. Paradigms: jfisc (stem jisca), fish ; hirde (stem hirdia), 


shepherd, 
Sing, Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. jisc jiscas hirde hirdas 
Gen. fisces Jisca hirdes hirda 
Dat. jisce Jfiscum hirde hirdum 
Ace, isc jiscas hirde hirdas 


§58. Feminines. Paradigms: gifu (stem gifa), gift; ded (stem dedi), 


deed. 
Sing. Plur,: é Sing. Plur, 
Nom. gifu gifa dxd dxeda 
Gen. gife gifena dexde dzeda 
Dat. gife gifum dxde dedum 
Ace. gife gifa dxde,ordexd dxda 


§59. WNeuters. Paradigms: scip (stem scipa), ship; rice (stem ricia), 


kingdom. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. scip scipu rice ricu 
Gen. scipes scipa rices rica 
Dat. scipe scipum rice ricum 
Acc, scip scipu rice ricu 
§ 60. Words of more than one syllable which end in él, en, er, ov, are often 


we 


neut., token, plur. ¢@cnw: 80, also, some others, as hed foes head, plur. 
heafdu, , et 

§ 61. Masculines and neuters of one syllable which have the yowel d, take a 
instead of & in the plural, as déig, masc., day, plur. dagas ; fat, neut., vessel, 
plur. fatu. 

§ 62. Masculines sometimes have ena or ana, instead of a, in the gen. plur. 
A few masculines —as ledde, men, Dene, Danes— have e in the nom. ace. plur. 
The masculines fot, foot, todh, tooth, man (gen. mannes), man, and the femi- 
nines (nom. and acc.) béc, book, bréc, breeches, gés, goose, cR, cow, Jas, louse, 
mis, mouse, burh (gen. burge, also byrg, byrig), town, fort, twrf, turf, make in 
the dat. sing. and nom. ace. plur. fét, tédh, men, béc, bréc, gés, ey, lys, mis, 
byrig, tyrf. Sunu, son, nom. ace. sing., makes swna in the gen. dat. sing. and 
nom. gen. ace. plur., sunum, dat. plur. Wuduw, mase., wood, is declined in the 
same way, but also with gen. sing. wudes, nom. ace, plur. wudas. The dat. sing. 
in @ is seen also in mase. winter, winter, sumer, summer, feld, field, ford, ford, 
and fem. hand, hand, duru, door, 

§ 63. Neuters of one syllable which have a long vowel or end in two conso- 
nants, drop win the nom. ace. plur., as ledf, leaf and leaves, pwnd, pound and 
pounds. In the same cases, the neuters dg, egg, cealf, calf, cild, child, Zamb, 


Db) 
lamh, make dgru, cealfru, cildru, lambru, with inserted 7, 


N-DECLENSION, 
§ 64. Paradigms: mase. ova (stem owan), ox; fem. tunge (stem tungan), 
tongue; neut. edge (stem edgan), eye. 


Mase. Fem, Neut. 
Sing, Nom. ova tunge eage 
Gen, oxan tungan eagan 
Dat. oxan tungan edgan 
Ace, oxan tungan eage 
Plur. Nom. oxvan tungan edgan 
Gen, oxena tungena eagena 
Dat. oxum tungum eagum 
Acc. ovan tungan edgan 


§ 65. Of consonant-stems ending in other letters than n, the language has 
only traces. Thus substantives in nd from present participles are declined like 
jisc ; but some of them make the nom. ace. plur, like the nom. sing. ; so helm- 
berend, helm-bearer and helm-bearers, but wealdend, ruler, wealdendas, rulers. 
Freond, friend, and feénd, foe, make nom. ace. plur. frednd, fednd, or frynd, 
Synd, or fredndas, feondas. 

§ 66. Fiider, father, is indeclinable in the sing. (gen. sing. rarely faideres) : 
in the plur. it is declined like fisc. Bréddhor, brother, nom. gen. ace. sing., makes 
dat. brédher; plur. nom. ace. brédhru or brddhor, gen. brddhra, dat. brédhrum ; 
and in the same way are declined médor, mother, ddhtor, daughter, sweostor, 
(dat. sing. swyster), sister. 

§ 67. The fem. niht, night, and wiht or wuht, creature, thing, make the ace. 
sing. and nom. ace, plur, like the nom. sing. Feminine abstracts in 0 or u—as 
yldo, old age — are indeclinable in the sing.: and so are fem. sz, sea, a, law, ed, 
water (gen. sometimes sxs, eds), nom. acc. plur, sxs, eds, dat. sem, eam, 


ADJECTIVES. 


§68. Indefinite Declension. Paradigm: blind, blind. 


Sing. Mase. Fem. Neut. Plur, 
Nom. blind blind blind blinde 
Gen. dlindes blindre blindes bindra 
Dat. blindwm blindre blindum blindum 
Ace. blindne blinde blind blinde 
Ins. blinde blindre blinde blindum 


§ 69. The instrumental case is like the dative, except in the sing. mase. and neut. 
In the plural, the three genders are alike, except that the neuter has w, instead 
of e, in the nom. and acc.: thus, mase. fem. blinde, neut. blindu. Adjectives of 
one syllable, unless they have a long yowel or end in two consonants, add w in 
the nom. sing. fem. ; as smalu, from sméil, small: so, also, many adjectives of 
more than one syllable, which, however, sometimes take e, instead of w, in this 
place. 

§ 70. The following peculiarities extend also to the definite declension. 


syncopated before a case-ending, as ealdor, masc., elder, gen. caldres; tdcen,| Adjectives of one syllable, which end in a single consonant preceded by d, take a, 


a “ot ry 
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instead of &, when a vowel follows in the inflection; as, sméiZ, small, sméilne, 
smiilra, but smalu, smales, smalum, ete., and def. smala, smalan, etc. Adjec- 
tives of more than one syllable which end in el, en, er, ig, are often syncopated 
when a yowel follows in the inflection; as, féger, fair, fuigerne, fiigerra, but 
figru, fagres, figrum, def. figra, figran. Adjectives of more than one syl- 
lable which end in e, lose this ebefore all endings; as, blidhe, blithe, blidh-es, 
blidhre, blidhum, blidhne, def. blidha, blidhan. This last remark applies to all 
present participles, 

§71. Adverbs are formed from adjectives by adding e; as, swidhe, strongly, 
very, from swidh, strong, hradhe, soon, from hriidh, quick. Adverbs in lice 
(Eng. ly) were first made by adding e to compound adjectives in lic; as, hedlice, 
highly, from hedlic, a compound of hedh, high, and lic (gelic), like: but the 
adverb is often foun where there is no adjective in lic, as sddhlice, truly, from 
sddh, sooth, true. 

§ 72. Definite Declension. When the substantive to which the adjective 
belongs is definite, —as when it is connected with the definite article, or with a 


_ demonstrative or possessive pronoun, or with a genitive case, and when it 


stands in the vocative, — the adjective is inflected according to the N-declension. 


Sing. Masc. Fem. Neut. Plur. 
Nom. blinda blinde blinde blindan 
Gen.  blindan blindan blindan blindena 
Dat. Ddlindan blindan blindan blindum 
Ace. bdlindan blindan blinde blindan 


§ 73. Comparative and Superlative. The comparative takes 7, and fol- 
Jows the definite declension ; as, /edfra, dearer, from ledf, dear. The superlative 
takes ost (or est), and is declined both definitely and indefinitely ; as, ledfost (or 
ledfest), dearest. Some adjectives suffer a change of vowel, in which case the 
superlative can not have ost: lang, long, strang, strong, take e; as, lengra, 
strengest : eald, old, geong, young, feor (adv.), far, take y; as, yldra, fyrrest : 
hedh, high, ne@h, nigh, make hyrra, hyhst (héhst), nedrra, nghst (néhst). Sev- 
eral superlatives, most of them from adverbs, take mest; as, formest or fyrmest, 
foremost ; diftermest, aftermost ; létemest, last ; sidhemest, latest ; nidhemest, low- 
ermost; yfemest (ufemest), uppermost; gtemest (Rtemest), outmost; innemest, 
inmost; midmest, midmost ; hindemest, hindmost : these are really superlatives 
from forms in ma with the definite declension, as, forma, nidhema, innema, etc., 
in which mais a superlative ending. Yet more irregular are 


god, good betera, betra betost, betst 
yfel, evil WYTSA wyrst 

lytel, little lissa list 

mycel, much mara mest 


§ 74. Comparative and superlative adverbs are regularly formed from adjec- 
tives by the endings or and ost; as, hradhor, hradhost, from hridh, quick, 


PRONOUNS. 
§ 75. The Personal Pronouns are declined as follows : -— 
First Person. Second Person, 
Sing. Dual. Plur. Sing. Dual. Plur. 
Nom. ic wit we thu git ge 
Gen. min uncer user thin incer eower 
Dat. me Unc Us the inc eow 
Ace, me,mec une us the, thee inc cou 
Third Person. 
Sing. Masc. Fem. Neut. Plur. 
Nom. he heo hit hi, neut. hed 
Gen. his hire his hira 
Dat. him hire him him 
Ace. hine hi hit hi, neut, hed 


Other forms are wneit (= unc), incit (= inc), in the acc. dual ; r%sic (= rs), 
edwic (= edw), in the ace. plur.; wre (= user) in the gen. plur.; hig (= hi) in 
the ace. sing. and nom. acc. plur.; heom (= him) in the dat. sing. and plur. ; 
heora (= hira) in the gen. plur. 

§76. The Possessive Pronouns of the first and second persons are made 
by giving to the genitives of the personal pronouns the inflection of the indefi- 
nite adjective ; as, nom. min, min, min, my, mine, gen. mines, minre, mines, dat. 
minum, minre, minum, ete. User, before all endings but ne, becomes wss, which 
absorbs a following 7: thus, gen. wsses, wsse, usses. The possessive of the third 
person is simply the uninflected genitive of the personal pronoun, his, hire, his, 
plur. hira. But sin is sometimes used in the reflexive sense, his own, her own, 
its own, their own. 


§77. The Demonstrative Pronouns are declined as follows : — 

1. sé, sed, thiit, used also as a definite article, and as a relative pronoun, 
Sing. Mase. Fem. Neut. Plur. 
Nom. se seo thiit tha 
Gen. this thiire thiis thara (thira) 
Dat. tham thiire tham tham (them) 
Acc. thone tha thit tha 
Ins, thf, the 


a 


2. thes, theds, this. 


Mase. 


Sing. Fem. Neut, Plur, 
Nom. thes theds this thas 
Gen. thises thisse thises thissa 
Dat. thisum thisse thisum thisum 
A thisne thas this thas 
Ins, theos 


Varying forms are thissere (= thisse), thissera (= thissa), and thxs (= thds). 

§ 78. Other demonstratives are swile or swylc, such, thilic and thuslic, such 
ylc, the same, with definite declension ; self or syl/, the same, with definite de- 
clension: self, sylf, with indefinite declension, is emphatic; as, ic self, I myself, 
me sylfum, to me myself. 

§ 79. The Interrogative Pronouns are hwa, masc. and fem., who? hiviit, 
neut., what ?—hwiidher, which of two? —hwile or hwylc, of what sort? The 
last two are regularly declined as indefinite adjectives. The first is declined as 
follows :— 





Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. hwa hwiit 
Gen. hwiis hwiis 
Dat. hwam hwan 
Ace. hwone hwit 
Ins. havy 


§ 80. The interrogatives are changed to indefinites by various additions: 
xghwa, eghwiit, gehwa, gehwiit, whoever, whatever, each one; swa hwa swa, 
swda hwiit swa, whosoever, whatsoever ; hwéit-hwugu or hwiéit-hwegu, somewhat, 
a little ; eghwéidher or egdher, gehwiidher, whichever, each, of two ; @hwéidher, 
diwdher, ddhor, either of two ; ndhwiidher, ndwdher, nddhor, neither; xghwilc, 
gehwiic, whichever, ete, Other indefinites are wc, each, eall, all, sum, some, 
ddher, other, manig, many, #nig, any, dn, one, a, ndn, none, nenig, not any, 
wiht, thing, dwiht, dwht, dht, aught, ndwiht, ndwht, naht, naught, ete, 

§ 81. Asa Relative Pronoun, the Anglo-Saxon either uses the demon- 
strative se, sed, thidt, or employs the indeclinable the, and sometimes adds the 
latter to the former ; as, se the, sed the, etc, 





VERBS. 


§ 82. Verbs of Primary Inflection (Strong Verbs). These form the 
perfect without any addition, except the personal endings, after the root or 
stem. Those which have the vowels é@ or ed in the perfect, show traces of a 
primitive reduplication, and are divided into several classes according to the 
vowels — a@ (ea), &, &, ed, 6 (€) — which they have in other parts of the verb. In 
the examples, we give, 1. The infinitive ; 2. The singular of the perfect ; 3. The 
plural of the perfect ; and, 4, The passive participle. 


I. healdan, hedld, hedldon, healden, hold. 
spannan, spén, spénnon, spannen, stretch, 
letan, lét, léton, lxeten, let. 

slepan, slép, slépon, slepen, sleep, 

lacan, léc, lécon, lacen, play. 

thrawan, threow, thredwon, thrawen, throw. 
heawan, heow, hedwon, heawen, hew. 

bedtan, bedt, bedton, beaten, beat. 

rowan, reow, redwon, rowen, row. 

hrépan, hreop, hredpon, hrépen, call, 


Ii. 


iii. 


Vis 


Vv 


Those which do not have é or ed in the perfect are likewise divided into sey- 
eral classes, according to the vowels—a (é, ea) before two consonants, a 
(di, ea) before one consonant, ad, ed, 6— which they have in the singular of the 
perfect indicative. 


VI. jindan, fand, fundon, funden, find. 
delfan, dealf, dulfon, dolfen, delve. 
meornan, mearn, murnon, mornen, mourn, 
irnan, arn, urnon, urnen, run. 

niman, nam, namon, numen, take. 

gifan, geaf, geafon, gifen, give. 

cenedan, cniid, cnedon, cneden, knead. 


cwiman | com, cwom 
cuman ( (for cwam) 


scrifan, scraf, scrifon, scrifen, shrive. 
scinan, scedn, scinon, scinen, shine. 
IX. bredwan, breaw, bruwon, browen, brew. 
stican, sedc, sucon, socen, suck. 

galan, gol, gdlon, galen, sing. 

WEALAN, WOX, WOXON, WaxeNn, WAX. 


VIE: 


2 cOmon, Cumen, come, 
VIII. 





x 


. 


§ 83. In verbs of primary inflection, the vowel which appears in the infinitive 
belongs also to the present indicative and subjunctive, the imperative, and the 
active participle. The vowel which appears in the plural of the perfect indica- 
tive belongs also to the second person singular, and to the whole perfect sub- 
junctive. But in the second and third person singular of the present indicative, 
| ais changed to e, @ to x, & to @; ed, et, 2, to FH; and e, co, tod, It will be 
enough to give a single 





£ 
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Paradigm: helpan (6th class), to help. 
Pres. Perf, 
Ind. Subj. Ind. Subj. 
Sing. 1. helpe helpe healp hulpe 
2. hilpest helpe hulpe hulpe 
3. hilpedh helpe healp hulpe 
Plur. 1. helpadh helpen hulpon hulpen 
2. helpadh helpen hulpon hulpen 
3. helpadh helpen hulpon hulpen 
Imp. Inf. Part. 
Sing. 2. help helpan Act. helpende 
Plur. 2. helpadh helpanne Pass. holpen 


§ 84. The form helpanne is a dative of the infinitive, and is used with the 
preposition 76. 

§ 85. When the plur. of the pres. ind. and of the imper. is followed imme- 
diately by the subject pronoun (we, ge, etc.), the ending adh is often dropped, 
the pronoun with a connective e taking its place; as, helpe we, helpe ge, ete., for 
helpadh we, etc. The same change sometimes appears in the perf. ; as, hulpe ge, 
for hulpon ge. 

§ 86. In the pres. ind., 2d and 3d sing., the vowel e is generally omitted from 
the ending; as, hilpst, hilpdh. This often causes euphonic changes ; as, cwist, 
ewidh, for cwidh-st, cwidh-dh, from cwedhan, to say; hlest, hlet, for hled-st, 
hied-dh, from hladan, to load ; blét, for blét-dh, from bldtan, to sacrifice ; cyst, 
cfst, for cis-st, cjs-dh, from cedsan, to choose. 

§ 87. The letter g at the end of a root generally becomes h, unless it is fol- 
lowed by a vowel; as, stihdh, stah, from stigan, to mount. In the dissyllabic 
forms of the perfect and in the passive participle, a final h of the root passes 
into g, a final dh into d, and in some verbs a final s into 7}; as, slagen, cweden, 


SS iia! 
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fadh, pl. libbadh; imp. leofa, pl. libbadh; perf. leofode; pass. part. kofod. 
The verb habban or hiibban, to have, is still more irregular: it makes pres. 
1. habbe, 2. hafast, hiifst, 3. hafadh, hiifdh, pl. habbadh; imp. hafa, pl. hubbadh ; 
perf. hiifde ; pass. part. hiifed or hifd. 

§94. Anomalous Verbs. <A. There are twelve preteritive verbs, in which 
an old perfect of primary formation came to be used in the sense of a present, 
after which a new perfect was added with secondary formation. These are wn- 
nan, to grant ; cunnan, to know ; thurfan, to need ; durran, to dare ; gemunan, to 
remember ; sculan, shall, should ; m@gan, may, might; dgan, to own ; witan, to 
know ; dugan, to avail; nugan, to suffice; médtan, must. We give, in four col- 
umns, the pres. 1,3 sing., the 2 sing., the plur., and the perf. : the VI, VIL, ete, 
refer to the corresponding classes of primary verbs. ee 





Pres. 1, 3. 2 Sing. Plur. 
VI. (a) an unne unnon 
(b) can cunne cunnon cudhe 
(¢) tharf, thurfe, thurfon thorfte 
thearf thearft 
(d) dar durre durron dorste 
VII. (e) geman gemanst gemunon gemunde 
; (f) sceal scealé sculon sceolde 
(g) miig miht mdgon meahte 
VIII. (h) dh age, dhst dgon dhte 
(i) wat wast witon wiste, wisse 
IX. (j) deah duge dugon duhte 
(kk) neah neaht nugon nohte 
X. (1) mot most moton moste 


With 2 sing. cunne, there is also a canst, const; with durre, a dearst. 
Somewhat similar to these is (m) the verb willan, to will, which makes pres. 


coren, passive participles of sleahan, to strike, cwedhan, to say, cedsan, to | 1, wile, 2. wilt, 3. wille, pl. willadh ; perf. wolde. So, too, nyllan (= ne willan), 


choose. Final hk of the stem is often syncopated in the present and infinitive ; | ¢5 pe ynwilline 


as, sledn, sedn, for sleahan, to strike, seohan, tosee. From sedn, to see, come 
pres. sed, syhst, syhdh, plur. seddh, perf. seah, sdwe, seah, plur. sdwon, pass. 
part. gesewen. 

§ 88. Verbs of Secondary Inflection (Weak Verbs). These form the per- 
fect by adding de to the root of the verb. They are divided into two classes 
according as de alone, or o-de, is added to the root. The passive participle is 
formed by adding d and od in the two classes, and often with ge prefixed; as, 
gelegd, laid, geerod, plowed, from lecgan, ertan: ge is also used, but not so 
frequently, in the passive participle of primary verbs, 

§ 89. In the first of these two classes, de after c, t, h, s, becomes fe, and c is 
then generally changed toh. Several verbs show a change of radical yowel in 
the perfect, from e to ea, and from é to 6. 


Paradigm: sécan, to seek. 


Pres. Perf, 
Ind. Subj. Ind. Subj. 
Sing. 1. séce séce sohte sohte 
2. sécest séce sohtest sohte 
3. sécedh séce sohte sohte 
Plur. sécadh sécen sohton sohten 
Imp. Inf. Part. 
Sing. 2. séc sécan Act. sécende 
Plur. 2. sécadh sécanne Pass. soht 


§ 90. In the psc? ind., 2d and 3d sing., eis often omitted from the ending, 
with euphonic changes, as in verbs of primary inflection. The verb ner-ian, to 
preserve, has ner-e-st, ner-e-dh: it takes e also in the sing. of the imper., ner-e, 
in the whole perf., as ner-e-de, and in the pass. part., as ner-e-d; but in all other 
forms hasi before a or e (as, neriadh, nerien, etc.) like verbs of the following 
second class. And the same is true of a few other verbs in which the stem is a 
short syllable; as, cnys-ian (or enyssan), to beat, tel-ian, to tell (but tellan 
makes perf. tealde). 

Instead of sécadh before a subject pronoun, we have also séce. 

§ 91. For the second class, we give as 


Paradigm : lujian, to love. 


Pres. Perf. 
Ind. Subj. Ind. Subj. 
Sing: 1. lufie lufie lufode lufode 
2. lufast lufie lufodest lufode 
3. lufadh lufie lufode lufode 
Plur. lufiadh lufien lufodon lufoden 
Imp. Inf. Part. 
Sing. 2. lufa lufian Act. lufiende 
Plur. 2. lufiadh lufianne Pass. lufod 


Instead of lajiadh before a subject pronoun, we have also lujie, 

§ 92. In these verbs, ée is often written as ige, and ia as iga or igea, where g 
has the sound of a consonant y; thus, lujige, lufigeadh. Before d of the perf., a 
is sometimes written in the sing., and e in the plur., instead of the regular o: 


g, pres. nylle, nylt, nylle, nylladh ; perf. nolde. 
§ 95. B. (a) Wesan, to be, is thus declined : — 


Pres. Perf. 
Ind. Subj. Ind. Subj. 
Sing. 1. eom Si was were 
2. eart st were Were 
3. is si was were 
Plur. sind, or a 
Sindon sin weron weren 
Imp. Inf. Part. 
Sing. 2. wes avesan Act. wesende 
Plur. 2. wesadh wesanne Pass. gewesen 


For si, in the subj., are also used sig, seo, and sy. There is also a defective bedn, 
to be, the present of which is generally used in a future sense. 


Pres. 
Ind. Subj. Imp. Inf. 
Sing. 1. bedm, beo bed beon 
2. bist beo bed 
3. bidh beo 
Plu. beddh beon beddh 


(b) Gdn, to go, defective, found in pres. 1. gd, 2. gest, 3. gedh; subj. gd; imp. 
gd, pl. gadh. Yrom the same root, with added nasal, come pres. gange; perf. 
gieng, geong, géng, and gengde. The defective perf. eode, went, comes from a 
root %. 

(c) Dén, to do, makes pres. 1. dd, 2. dést, 3. dédh, pl. doddh ; subj. dé, pl. din; 
perf. dide (or dyde) ; imp. dé, pl. dddh ; part. act. dénde, pass. dén. 

§ 96. C. Several verbs which have the primary inflection in the perfect and 
the passive participle, appear in their other forms as verbs of secondary inflec- 
tion. Thus, biddan, dud, bedon, beden, ask, bid; sittan, sdt, szton, seten, sit ; 
licgan, lig, legon, legen, lie; thicgan, thah, thegon, thegen, touch, taste; hebban, 
hof, hdfon, hafen, heave, lift ; swertan, swér, swéron, sworen, swear. All but 
swerian connect themselves with the first class of secondary verbs. 

From jfahan, hahan, contracted fon, to take, hon, to hang, come pres. 1. fd, 
ho; 2. fést, fest, fehst ; hést, héhst, hxst; 3. fedh, feedh, fehdh; hédh, héhdh, 
hedh; pl. fodh, hédh. From the same roots, with added nasal, come fangan, 
hangan, perf. feng, héeng. 

The verb bringan, to bring, has two formations in the perf. and the pass. 
part.: brang, brungon, brungen, and brohte, brohton, broht ; standan, to stand, 
drops 7 in the perf. stéd, stédon, standen: bregdan, to braid, brdgd, brugdon, 
brogden, often drops the g, and passes from the 6th class to the 7th, bredan, 
brad, bredon, broden: thihan, to thrive, thah, thigon, thigen, of the 8th class, 
has passed into the form of the 9th, thedn (for thedhan), theah, thugon, thogen ; 
and the same is true of sihan (sedn), to strain, tihan (tedn), to convict, wrihkan 
(wredn), to cover. ; 

§ 97. D. The following verbs of secondary inflection are irregular: thencan, 
to think, perf. thohte ; thyncan, to seem, perf. thahte; weorcan, wircan, wyrcan, 
to work, perf. worhte, weorhte; bycgan, to buy, perf. bohte; gearwan, gyrwan, 
to prepare, searwan, syrwan, to equip, perf. gyrede, syrede, but pass. part. 


§ 93. The verb leofian, to live, belongs to this class, but generally takes libb-! geqyrwed, gesyrwed. Bhan, to inhabit, perf. bade, but pass. part. gebQn: from 


in place of leofi-; as, inf. ibban, part. libbende: pres. 1. libbe, 2. leofast, 3. leo- 


the same root come baian (bagan, bagian), bRwian, of the second class. 





id 


to become, with the passive participle. 
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§ 98. Missing Forms. The Anglo-Saxon has no future tense, but uses the 
present tense both as a present and as afuture. The verbs wille and sceal are 
sometimes used, as in English, to express the future, but generally not without 
the idea of volition or of necessity, which properly belongs to those verbs. 

The perfect definite and the pluperfect are supplied, as in Iinglish, by using 
forms of habban, to have, with the passive participle of the verb. 

The passive is supplied by using the auxiliary verbs wesan, to be, or weordhan, 
Thus eom and weordhe are used for the 
present passive ; was and weardh for the perfect ; beo or sceal ben for the future ; 
com— worden for the perfect definite, and was — worden for the pluperfect, 


OSITIONS AND CONJUNCTIONS, 






§99. Prepositions are used with the accusative, dative, and genitive: we 
give the simple prepositions, and some of the more important compound ones. 

With the accusative : geond, beyond, through; thurh, through, by ; ymb(ymbe), 
round, about; agen, ongedn, against, toward ; abaitan, about; ymbiatan, round 
about ; widhQtan, without ; widhinnan, within. 

With the dative; dfter, after ; zr, ere; dt, at; be, bi, by, concerning ; fram, from ; 


* ome 
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nedh, near ; of, of; 26, to; intd, into; tdweard, toward; betiften (biifien), behind ; 
beheonan, on this side of; betweowx, betwixt ; betwinan, between : bufan, above ; 
bitan, without, except. 

With the genitive: andlang, along. 

With the accusative and dative: for, for;ofer, over; on, an, in, in, on, to; 6dh, 
unto ; 77 , under ; beforan, before ; gemang, among ; t0 gednes, toward, against ; 
innan, within; wopan, upon; tan, without. These take the accusative when 
motion to a place, the dative when rest zn a place, is either expressed or implied. 
Mid, with, takes the accusative, and also the instrumental, which generally coin- 
cides with the dative. 

With the accusative, dative, and genitive: widh, with. 

§100. The most important conjunctions are ac, but ; and, and ; b&tan, unless; 
edc, also ; elles, else ; ge, and ; gea, gese, yea, yes ; gif, if; h&ru, at least, yet; hwiit, 
lo, truly ; hwéidher, whether ; ne, not; n@, nd, nese, not, nay, no; nu, now ; odhdhe, 
Or; Swi, 80, a8; swilce, asif; thidit, that ; theah, though ; thonne, then, than; wtan 
(with infin.), let us ; for tham the, because; for thy, therefore ; mid thy, since, 
seeing ; 46 tham that, in order that; thy lds the, lest; —ge.,.ge, both... and; 
wgdher ge... ge, both... and; hwiidher the... the, whether ,.. or; nddher ne 
... ne, neither ...nor;odhdhe.., odhdhe, either ,,, or; sam... sam, whether 
+e, OF; SWA,,,SW2,50 AS, as, 





SEMI-SAXON INFLECTION. 


§101. For the sake of convenience, A. will be used for the earlicr text of 
Layamon, B. for the later, and O. for the Ormulum, It is proposed to represent 


_ chiefly the inflection of A. in its characteristic features, adding at the same time 


the principal variations of B. and O. 

§102. ‘The Semi-Saxon retains in A. the Anglo-Saxon characters for the two 
sounds of Iinglish th: we represent them, as before, by th and dh. B. and O, 
have only the character for th. For the consonant y sound, the Semi-Saxon 
uses a peculiar character, 3: this we represent by #, while the y of the Semi- 
Saxon MSS. will be given (as in A. and B.) by y. Instead of this consonant y, 
a w is often used, especially in B.,as Laweman for Layamon. In Semi-Saxon, 
as in English, the Anglo-Saxon hw is written wh (yet in B, simply w); and in 
like manner, O. uses yl for hy, to denote the combination of h with a following 
consonant sound of y. It must also be remembered in regard to the Ormulum, 
that by a uniform peculiarity of orthography, a consonant is doubled where the 
yowel before it in the same word is short. 

§103. If we compare the Semi-Saxon inflection with the Anglo-Saxon, we 
find, as the most striking difference, that the vowels a, 0, wu, in the old gram- 
matical endings, are all changed toe. Thus,the A-S. jiscas, fishes, fiscum, to 
fishes, carw, care, oran, oxen, luwfodon, they loved, become in Semi-Saxon jisces, 
Jiscen, care, oxen, lufeden. In A.the vowel a is occasionally found in gram- 
matical endings, but irregularly and capriciously used. Next to this substitu- 
tion of e for a, 0, wu, the most important differences are caused by the frequent 
loss of a final n: thus, mid greatereheorte (A-S. mid gredatre heortan), with great 
heart ; tha heye men (A-S. tha hedhan men), the high men. The commencement 
of this change is seen in A., where the final 7 is occasionally dropped from many 
forms, yet not wholly discarded from any ; and, as a natural consequence, it is 
sometimes added to forms that have no right to it: thus, in the dat. sing. of the 
vowel-deel., than Iringen (A-S. tham cyninge), to the king; in feminines of the 
vowel-decl. through most of the cases, as, layen (A-S. lagu, lage, laga), law, laws ; 
in the nom. sing. of adjectives in e, as, he wes blidhen(A-S. he was blidhe), he was 
blithe ; and in the singular of verbs after e, as, ic habben (A-S. ic hdbbe), I have, 
he senden (A-S. he sende), he sent. In B. and O., where the omission of a final n 
has become more fixed and regular, that letter is hardly ever misapplied in 
this way. 


SUBSTANTIVES. 


§104. It is sometimes the case, even in A., that the accusative, both singu- 
Jar and plural, is used in place of the dative ; as, than king (for than kinge), to the 
king, of kinges (for of kingen), of kings. In B. this is much more frequent ; for 
the plural, at least, it is the prevailing usage. In O. it has become the general 
rule: though the e of the dat. sing. after a preposition is sometimes retained 
where the verse favors it (as to kinge), yet it is oftener omitted ; and the inflec- 
tion, sing. nom. dat. ace. king, name, gen. kingess, namess, pl. nom, gen. dat. 
ace. kingess, namess, is the usual one for substantives of all classes and genders. 

§105. Vowel-Declension: The normal forms for the Masculine are : — 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. king kinges mete metes 
Gen. kinges kinge metes mete 
Dat. kinge kingen mete meten 
Ace, king kinges mete metes 


But in the gen. pl., the more common ending is ene (or en) ; as, kingene (or 
kingen), for kinge. (Compare A-S. dagena, for daga, of days.) For dat. pl. 
kingen, occurs also kinge, with omitted n;and in A. for dat. sing. kinge, occurs 
also kingen, with n irregularly added. A few words show in the nom. acc. pl. 
the ending en (or e) irregularly brought in from the N-declension. 

For the use of the ace. in place of the dat., which is common in B, and O., and 
for the ger. pl, in ess which is common in O., see § 104. 

e 


§106. Swne, son, has in A, gen, sing’, suné! twude (B. wode), wood, has nom. 
ace. plur. wudes or wude ; but otherwise they are regular. J/an (or mon), gen. 
mannes, makes men in the nom, ace. (and sometimes the dat.) pl., but not in 
the dat. sing. ; the gen. pl. is manne and mannen(e). O. makes sing. nom. dat. 
ace. mann, gen. manness, pl. nom. dat. acc. menn, gen. menness. 

§107. The Neuters, as in A-S., are declined like the masculines, except in 
the nom. ace. pl.: here they are either without ending; as, wis, wife, wives ; lond, 
land, lands ; or they take en (rarely e), as in the N-decl.; as, wifen, londe. But 
sometimes the ending es of the mase. is applied to the neut. ; as, wifes, londes. 
In B. this is more common, and in O, it is the general rule; yet even O. makes 
shep, sheep, in the pl. asin the sing., while from deo, animal, it makes pl. deor, 
der, and deoress. From child come nom. acc. pl. children (also childre in A., 
childres in B.), gen. childrene, dat. children. O. makes childre as pl, of child, 
and lambre of lamb. 

§108. For Feminines the normal forms are: — 


Sing Plur. Sing. Plur. 
Nom. laye laye dede dede 
Gen. laye layen(e) dede dede 
Dat. laye layen dede deden 
Acc. laye laye dede dede 


For n added in A. after final e, see § 103. Where the nom. sing. ended origin- 
ally in a consonant, eis gencrally added to it ; as, dede, for A-S. dxd, and the suf- 
fixes -inge, -nesse, for A-S. -ing, -nes. Thenom. acc. pl. have also the masce. 
ending es : this is rare in A., but common in B., and nearly universal in O. : thus, 
B. lawes, dedes, O. layhess, dedess (rarely dede). oc, book, makes boc in dat. 
ace. sing. and nom. ace. pl.; but bec also occurs in nom, ace. pl.: B. has boke 
in dat. sing., and bokes in nom. ace. pl. Burh, town, castle, makes gen. dat. acc. 
sing. burh or burye (burhye), nom. dat. ace. pl. buryes or buryen, gen. burye: 


but in B. the gen. dat. sing. is borewe, and the whole plural borewes, JWeorld, 
world, sometimes makes the gen. in es. 
§109, N-Declension. The normal forms would be : — 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur, 
Nom. stede steden heorte heorten 
Gen. steden steden heorten heorten 
Dat.  steden steden heorten heorten 
Acc.  steden steden heorten heorten 


§110. But this declension is much disfigured by the omission of the final n, 
which is frequentin A., and nearly universal in B. For mn sometimes added in 
A. to the nom. sing., see § 103. In B. the nom. ace. pl, are commonly made in 
es, the masculine ending of the vowel-decl. ; as stedes, steeds, heortes, hearts. 
In O. the peculiarity of this declension is wholly lost, as we see in name, gen. 
namess, dat. ace. name, pl. namess in all cases. Yet from the neut, eyhe, eye, 
gen. eyhess, O. makes the irreg. pl. exne: A, and B. haye eye, gen, dat. eye(n), 
pl. irreg. eyene(2). 

§ 111. Feond and freond make in nom. acc. pl. feond, freond, or feondes, 
freondes, or feonde(n), freonde(n). 

§112. Fader, moder, brodher, suster, dohter, haye the same form through 
the sing., and in the gen. pl.; but the gen. pl. sometimes takes ene or en. 
The other plural cases have en (es in B., essin O.). But for brodh(e)ren, we find 
also bredh(e)ren; and in O. brethre is the only plural form of brotherr. The e 
in brodher, suster, dohter, is often lost before a case-ending. 

§ 113. The fem. nom. ace. niht, night, has nihtes in the gen. sing., nihte in 
the dat.: the pl. is regular in A., but in B. is sometimes indeclinable, niht or 
nitht. The fem. #, running water, and sx (B. séé), sea, are indeclinable in 
the singular. 

§ 114. In proper names of men, the genitive Caper his, for Caperes, is some- 
times found in A., oftener in B.: that his here is no real pronoun, is evident 
from the want of any genitive feminine similarly formed with hire. 


cXX1V A BRIEF HISTORY OF 


ADJECTIVES. 


§115. For the Indefinite Declension the normal forms would be :— 


Sing. Mase. Fem. Neut. Plur. 
Nom. god god god gode 
Gen. godes god(e)re godes godre 
Dat. goden god(e)re goden goden 
Ace. godne gode god gode 
116. Forthe Definite Declension they would be:— 
Nom. gode gode gode goden 
Gen. goden goden goden goden(e) 
Dat. goden goden goden goden 
Ace. goden goden gode goden 


§117. For » sometimes added in A. to forms with final e, see § 103. On the 
other hand, n is often omitted in A. from forms with final en, as gode for goden ; 
and this is uniformly the case in B. ‘The endings es and re in the gen. sing. and 
pl. are little used in B., the forms gode and god being used instead. By these 
changes, the difference between the definite and indefinite declensions became 
much less distinct ; and it is not therefore surprising that, even in A., the one is 
sometimes used instead of the other: with the definite article the definite forms 
are almost always used, but with other adjective pronouns and with the pos- 
sessive genitive, it is quite common to find the indefinite. 

§118. In O. the indefinite adjective has only the forms god for the sing. and 
gode for the pl.; the definite only the form gode, Adjectives in e, as clene, 
clean, are therefore without inflection. But the gen. pl. allre, of all, is still 
found with the superlative ; as, allre firrst, first of all. 

§119. The comparative ends in ve,and has only definite inflection. 'The 
superlative ends in esf, and is inflected both ways; but the indefinite superlative 
is undeclined in the sing., and takes only e (in A, also en) in the pl. 

§120. Adverbs are formed from adjectives as in Anglo-Saxon: thus, szidhe, 
strongly, very, from swidh; hehliche (O. hehlike), highly ; radher, sooner. 


PRONOUNS. 


§ 121. The personal pronouns of the first and second persons are declined in 
sing., dual, and pl. as in Anglo-Saxon. ‘The genitives are nearly confined to 
the possessive use, The dual forms, though found in O., are unusedin B, We 
have in B. you, ow, and in O. yuw, for eow, cows in O. yunne for inc. 

§ 122. The pronoun of the third person is thus declined : — 


Sing. Masc. Fem. Neut. Plur. 

Nom. he heo (yeo, ye) hit heo (hi, hit) 
Gen. his hire his heore (hive) 

Dat. him hire him heom (ham, yam) 
Ace.  hine heo (hire) hit heom (ham, yam) 


The forms in ( ) are those used in B., which also often uses him for hine. Rare 
forms for the nom. ace. pl. are theo in A., thaiein B. O. has in the nom, sing. 
fem. yho (i. e. hyo), neut. itt ; in the ace. sing. mase. himm, fem. hire, neut. itt; 
in the pl. nom. theyy, gen. theyyre (and heore), dat. acc. theyym (and hemm),. 

§ 123. The possessive pronouns min, my, thin, thy, are declined as indefinite 
adjectives. Before a consonant min, thin, sometimes become mi, thi: mire, 
thire, take the place of minre, thinre. But for all the forms with case-endings, 
B. has only mine, thine. The other possessives, wnker(e), our (of two), inker(e) 
(O. yunnkerr), your (of two), wre or owre, our, eower or eow(e)re(B. youre, yure, 
O. yure), your, are undeclined. In O. hiss, his, is treated as an adjective, with 
pl. hise. 

§124. The indefinite article an — which is only the numeral “ one” applied 
to this use—is declined, both in A. and B., with the same peculiarities as min. 
B. often uses on, one, for an, ane; but, when n is dropped, it has a, never o. 
A genitive ones is also found in B., and a gen. aness and dat. enne are met 
with in O. 

§125. The definite article is thus declined : the forms in commas are found 
only in A. 


Sing. Masc. Fem, Neut. Plur. 

Nom. the ‘tha,’ the that ‘ tha,’ the 
Gen. thes ‘there,’ thare thes ‘ there,’ thare 
Dat. than ‘there,’ thare than ‘than? 

Ace. thene ‘tha,’ the that ‘tha,’ the 


The variations, most of them orthographical, are quite numerous: thus, in A., 
the for tha: thet, thet, for that ; thes, thas, for thes; there for there, etc. : in B., 
this for thes : in both, thon for than ; thane for than and thene. Add theo for sing. 
tha, and thaie for pl. tha. 

The form the is sometimes used in B. as an indeclinable article for all cases 
and numbers. Traces of this use are found even in A. In O. it has become 
general; though the antecedent of a relative pronoun takes, instead of the, a 
demonstrative, thatt, tha, or thiss, thise. 

§ 126. The demonstrative thes is thus declined : — 


Sing. Mase. Fem. Neut, Plur. 
Nom. thes ‘thas,’ theos this ‘thas,’ theos 
Gen.  thisse(s) thisse(re) thisse(s) thisse(re) 
Dat. thisse(n, thisse(re) thisse(n) thisse(n) 
Ace. thisne ‘ thas,’ theos this ‘thas,’ theos 
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For thas, which is confined to A., we find theos and thes in both A. and B, 
For thisses, thissere, thissen, B. has almost always thisse. For most of the 
forms B. has also this used as an indeclinable demonstrative ; and traces of this 
use are found even in A. 

O. has sing. thiss, this, pl. thise, these; while it makes also sing. thatt, that, 
pl. tha, those; approaching nearly to the later English usage. 

§127. Swilc or swulc (B. soch), such, is declined as an indefinite adjective. 
Ilk, declined with the definite article, is used for ‘‘ the same.”? ' 

§128. The interrogative pronoun wha, who? makes gen. whes (only in A.), 
dat. and ace. wham, whan, neut. nom. ace. what. These in B. are spelled wo, 
wam, wan, wat. The use of this pronoun as a proper relative begins to appear 
in B. and O. Whadher (BR. wather) is undeclined. While or whule is declined 
as an indefinite adjective: in B. it is written woche, and begins to be used as a 
relative. r 

§129. The relative pronouns in A. are the and that, for all genders and num- 
bers, the latter being especially used in reference to an indefinite or an omitted 
antecedent; also tha (more rarely theo), in reference chiefly to a feminine or a 
plural. In B. and O, that has taken the place of all the rest, and become the 
general relative. 


VERBS. 


§130. General Remarks. In the inflection of the verb, the final en of the 
infinitive, the plural forms, and the passive participle, often loses the 2 in A., 
generally so in B., but rarely in O. Form added in A. to forms that end in e, 
see § 103. 

§131. The plural of the present indicative ends in edh (B. eth, A-S. adh). 
But in O. it has the ending enn, which came in, probably, from the subjunctive 
and the perfect ; as, we hellpenn (A. we helpedh, B. we helpeth), we help, Some 
traces of this en, used in the pres. ind., appear to be found even in A. and B, 
The Anglo-Saxon use ofe instead of adh, when the verb is followed by a subject 
pronoun, — as, helpe we, — appears also in the Semi-Saxon, 

§ 132. The dative of the infinitive in enne (or ene), with the preposition fo, — 
as, to helpenne, — is occasionally found in A. and B., rarely in O. It is sometimes 
written with ende for enne, by a confusion with the active participle. But com- 
monly the preposition tois prefixed to the infinitive in en ; as, to helpen. 

§ 133. The active participle is singularly infrequent in the Semi-Saxon ; and, 
partly perhaps on this account, became confounded with the verbal substantive 
in inge. In A. the old termination ende (or inde) is still the prevailing one for 
the participle ; but in B. inge occurs about as many times as ende. 

§ 134. The passive participle very frequently takes the prefix? (A-S. ge), 
which, however, is not confined to the participle : thus, iboren (A-S. geboren) = 
boren, born. But this prefix is scarcely at all used in O. 

§135. Verbs of Primary Inflection (Strong Verbs). The ten classes of 
the Anglo-Saxon are more or less confounded, as will appear from the follow- 
ing specimens. We give the infinitive, the singular of the perfect, the plural of 
the perfect, and the passive participle. The vowels are given according to O,, 
where they are written more consistently than in A. and B. 


I. halden, held, helden, halden, hold. 
fallen, fell, fellen, fallen, fall. 
II. léten, let, leten, léten, lct. 
slepen, slep or slepte, —, —, sleep. 
Ill. haten, het or hehte, hehten, haten, bid. 
cnawen, cne(o)w, cne(o)wen, cnawen, know. 
IV. hxewen, he(o)w, he(o)wen, hewen, hew. 
V. wepen, weop (O. wépte), —, —, weep. 
VI. jinden, fand, funden, funden, find. 
delfen, dalf, dulfen, dolfen, delve. 
biginnen, -gan, -gunnen, -gunnen, begin, 
VII. nimen, n&im, nomen, numen, take. 
yifen, yaf, yefen, yifen, give. 
beren, bur, beren, boren, bear. 
cumen, com, comen, cumen, come. 
VIII. drifen, draf, drifen, drifen, drive. 
writen, wrat, writen, writen, write. 
IX. buyen, beh, buyen, boyen, bow. 
luken, lec, luken, loken, lock. 
X. faren, for, foren, faren, fare. 
WAaXeN, WEL, WexEen, WaxeN, Wax. ? 
drayen, droh, droyen, drayen, draw. 


/ 


Most of these forms appear also in A. and B., but accompanied often by other 
modes of spelling. Thus, in some cases, o is used for a, and eo for e; as Sond, 
bigon, nom, drof, wrot, for fand, etc.; weoxr, weopen, for wex, wepen; holde, 
cnowe, B., for halden, cnawen. In B., eis used for #, and sometimes ea for a; as, 
hewe, yeaf, for hewen, yaf. In A., a, &, e, are much confounded; as, halden, 
helden, helden. 

§136. Paradigm: helpen, to help. 


Pres. Perf. 
Ind. Subj. Ind. Subj. 
Sing. 1. helpe helpe halp hulpe 
2. helpest helpe hulpe hulpe 
3. helpedh helpe halp hulpe 
Plur, helpedh helpen hulpen hulpen 
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be = Imp. Inf, Part. Pres, 1,3. 2 Sing. Plur. Perf. 

] y Sing. 2. help helpen Act. helpende (dq) dar darst durren durste dare 
Plur. 2. helpedh helpenne Pass. holpen (e) seal scalt sculen scolde shall 

The omission of e in the 2d and 3d sing. of the pres. ind. is much less common ee a sree a ed 

_ than in A-S. ; as, halt for haldedh. cm wat, wot wast sities a i eee 
§137. In O. the 2d sing. of the perf. ind, is sometimes the same as the Ist : ‘ eg ety 

and 3d sing. ; as, badd, badest, barr, borest, for bede, bere ee a 

i: 3 48, ? ? ’ ’ ? : (j) = mot mote moten moste must 


§ 138. The changes mentioned in § 87 are found also in the Semi-Saxon ; as, 
droh, drew, from drayen (A-S. dragan), to draw ; sloyen, they slew, from slan| The verb (k) wullen, to will, makes pres, 1. wulle, nulle (= ne wulle, will not), 
(for slahan), to slay ; coren (also chosen), from chesen, to choose. From seon, | 2, wult, nult, 3, wulle, nulle, pl. wulledh, nulledh, perf. wolde, nolde. In the 


sen, to see, come pres. 1. sco, se, 2. sihst (O. seost, sest), 3. siht, seodh (O. seth), | pres. B, has wolle, nolle, wolt, nolt, etc. ; and O, wile, nile, willt, nillt, pl. wilenn, 
_ pl, seodh (O. sen), subj. seo, se; perf. sah, pl. swyen; pass, part. seyen, sen. 





nilenn. 
§139. Verbs of Secondary Inflection (Weak Verbs), The first class} §144, B, (a) The verb of existence is thus declined : ~ 
form the perfect by adding de (or fe, after a surd) directly to the root; before 
this te,ak or ch is sometimes changed to h, and the vowel ein the root to 0; Pres. Perf. 
thus, sechen (O, sekenn), to seek, Ind, Subj. Ind, Subj. 
r pei Perf. Sing. 1. am was were 
3 Ind, Subj. Ind. Subj. 2 an ee ee 
ha Sing, 1. seche seche sohte sohte Pine Sen eoanen ‘ pak 
3° : An ae oe es 
* . sechedh seche sohte sohte : 
E Plur. sechedh sechen sohten sohten ect - fa: a t ie 
« Imp. Inf, Part. 3. beodh, bidh beo 
“p Sing. 2. sech sechen Act. sechende Plu beodh, beo(n) beon 
, Plur. 2. sechedh sechenne Pass. soht 
Imp. Inf. Part, 
§140. The second class form the perfect by adding e-de to the root ; as, ma- Sing. 2. beo beon Pass, beon, beo 
kien, to make, Plur. 2. beodh 
Pres. Perf. : 
Ind. Subj. tnd: Subj. In B. and O., co is often contracted to e; thus, O. has best for beost, and be, ben, 
Sing. 1. makie makie malede makede beth, as well as beo, beon, beoth. In the perf., O. writes were, weren, instead of 
Be test aie mamedest Paicede were, weren ; but, in the ind., 2d sing. it has wass, wert. The plural, swnden, is not 
nl dhakedh abe Phede rabede found in B., which uses beoth, beth, instead. O. has sinndenn, but uses also 
Plur, makiedh makien makeden makeden arrn (Eng. are). The subj. sé is still found in O. 
, (b) gan, a. inf. ganne; pres. (1. ga), 2.. gest (O. gast), 3. gedh (O. gath), pl. 
Imp. Inf. Part. gadh, ga (O. gan) ; imp. ga, pl. gadh; p. act. ganninde (B. goinde, goinge), pass. 
Sing. 2. make makien Act. makiende gan. Inall these forms, B. has o for a. <A verb yeongen (B. yongen, O. gann- 
Plur. 2. makiedh makienne Pass. maked _genn) is also used in the present, and A, and B. have a perf. gengde or geinde. 


§141. Thei of these verbs is lost in O.; thus, makenn, subj. make, for ma- 
kien, makie ; hufenn (A. luvien), to love ; oppnenn (A. openien), to open; spellenn | 
(A. spelien), to declare. In the sing. of the imp., e is sometimes omitted ; as, 
macc, in O.,for make, loc, O., lok, B., though both have also doke, from lokien (O. 
lokenn), to look. 

§142. From leouien (pronounced /eovien), or libben, to live, A. makes pres, 
1. leouie, libbe, 2. leouest (O. lifesst), 3. leouedh (O. lifethth) ; perf. leowede. From 
habben, to have, come pres. 1. habbe, 2. hauest, hafest, 3. hawedh, hafedh, pl. 
habbedh, subj. habbe; perf. hafde (also hawede in A., hadde in B.); pass. part 
haued. 

§ 143. Anomalous Verbs. 


A. The Preteritives (§ 94) are 





The common perf. is eode (B. yeode, O. yede). 
wende, went, from the regular verb wenden. 

(c) don, a. inf. donne; pres. (1. do), 2. dest (B. O. dost), 3. dedh, dodh, pl. dodh 
(O. don); imp. do, pl. dodh ; perf. dede, dude (O. dide) ; p. act. donde, pass. don. 

§145. C. Several verbs vacillate between primary and secondary inflection ; 
as, perf. beh or boyede, from buyen, to bow, perf. for or ferde, from faren, to 
fare; perf. pl. heo clumben, B. hii clomden, from climben, to climb. 

The verbs jon, to take, hon, to hang, make present forms from these roots ; 
as, underfodh, they undertake ; but from fangen and hangen, the perfects feng, 
heng. The verb standen (O. stanndenn) makes perf. stod, pl. stoden, part. 
stonden (O. stanndenn). 

§146. D. The following verbs of secondary inflection are irregular: then- 


In frequent use, also, is the perf. 





Pres.1,3. 2 Sing. Plur. Perf, chen (O. thennkenn), to think, perf. thohte, part. thoht ; thunchedh (O. thinn- 

(a) an, on unnen udhe grant kethth), seemeth, perf. thuhte; wurchen (O. wirrkenn), to work, perf. wrohte, 

‘ (b) can canst cunnen cudhe know part. wroht (in A. also worhte, worht) ; buggen (O. biggenn), to buy, perf. bohte, 
(ec)  tharf thre( f)t  thurfen theor( f te need part. boht; bringen, to bring, perf. brohte, part. broht. 

EARLY ENGLISH INFLECTION. | ove, herte, cere, herde, lawe, elde (A-S. ora, ox, heorte, heart, eare, ear, hirde, 


§147. The periods in the history of our language which are known as the 
Old English and the Middle English, differ chiefly in the vocabulary : in gram- 
matical points they are not so far unlike as to require a separate treatment. One 

ean be briefer here, as the inflectional system is now reduced more nearly to its 
modern proportions; and in the Ormulum, which stands at the close of the 
Semi-Saxon period, we have already seen much of what is most striking in 
early English inflection. The object will be to represent especially the language 
of Chaucer in its characteristic features. 

§148. It must be observed at the outset, that the unaccented final e, which is 

silent in modern English, was generally pronounced by Chaucer, A multitude 
of apparent exceptions are accounted for by noticing these two peculiarities in 
the poet’s verse: 1. The unaccented final e generally unites in one syllable with 
ayowel at the beginning of the next word; and this union takes place, even 
when the next word is a pronoun or adverb with initial h, or a form of the verb 
to have. 2. An unaccented final er is often treated as a part of the preceding syl- 
lable, its e being suppressed, especially where a vowel or h follows in the next 
word ; and sometimes an unaccented final en or eth is treated in the same way. 
Many of the exceptional cases are undoubtedly attributable to variations and 
corruptions introduced by the transcribers. © 


SUBSTANTIVES. 


§149. Nominative Singular. Where the Anglo-Saxon had a final yowel 





(a, e, 0, wu) in the nom, sing., the early English (like the Semi-Saxon) has e; as, 


(shep)herd, lagu, law, y/do, age). Even where the Anglo-Saxon had a final con- 


sonant, most feminine words have an added e; as, dede, sorwe, youthe (A-S. 
dxd, deed, sorh, sorrow, gedgudh, youth); but the verbals in yng do not gener- 
ally add e; as, connyng, less often connynge, cunning. In Chaucer this final e is 
not unfrequently suppressed in pronunciation, and occasionally, after two con- 
sonants, in writing: thus, herte is sometimes treated as one syllable, and some- 
times written hert. 

§150. Genitive Singular. The gen. sing. ends in es; as, kinges, names, 
from king, name. In Chaucer the es is almost always a separate syllable. Geni- 
tives without es are sometimes found, in accordance with earlier modes of inflec- 
tion; as, myn herte blood, his lady grace, hir fader hous; but heven king, A-S. 
heofon-cyning, is properly a compound word. 

§151. Dative and Accusative Singular. The acc. sing. is always like 
the nom,: the dat. sing. is usually so. But where the nom. ends in a consonant, 
a dative in e is often found with prepositions, especially at the end of a line in 
verse ; as, to bedde, with golde, in house, out of his sleepe, from bed, gold, hous, 
sleep. By a confusion of forms, this dat. in e is occasionally used instead of the 
regular nom, or ace. ; as child, but also childe, in nom. and ace. 

§152. Plural. The plur. has es in all the cases; as nom. gen. dat. ace. 
hinges, dedes, shippes, wyfes, names, hertes (A-S. nom. pl. cyningas, dxda, 
scipu, wif, naman, heortan). In Chaucer the plural often ends in s alone (or ¢s 
pronounced as s), especially where two or more syllables precede; as, shoos, 


| pilgryms, lovers, frankeleyns, servantes (pronounced servants). Some words 


still retain the plural of the old N-declension ; as, oxen, eyen (eyes), ashen (also 


| aishes), shoon (also shoos), ete.; while some others take n by mistaken analogy, 


SXXvi 
as bretheren, sistren (also sustres), children (also childre or childer), kyn (kine), 
etc. Some words, which were of neuter gender in the A-S., make the plur. 
like the sing.; as, pl. deer, good, sheep, swin (swine), folk (or folkes), hors (or 
horses), thing (or thinges), yer (or yeres). The plurals with change of yowel 
are feet, gees, men, teeth, etc., as in modern English. 

§ 153. If the ending es (or s) is not used in the nom. pl., it is added to form 
the gen. pl.; as, folkes wyves, mennes soules, wymmens counseiles. 


ADJECTIVES. 


§ 154. Adjectives are inflected as in the Ormulum: the pl. of the indefinite 
adjective and both numbers of the definite end in e; as, yong man, yonge men, the 
yonge man, the yonge men. In Chaucer this inflection is confined to monosyl- 
lables ; all adjectives of two or more syllables, and of course all adjectives that 
end in e, are uninflected. In occasional instances the indefinite adjective takes e 
in the sing., especially after prepositions or before names of persons. On the 
other hand, e of the indefinite plural is sometimes omitted, when the adjective 
is a predicate; as, they were glad: the predicate participle is almost always 
undeclined. 

§ 155. Chaucer has a remnant of the old gen. pl. indef. in aller or alther, of 
all; as, at your alther cost, alther best. 

§156. The comparative and superlative are formed as in modern English. 
Superlatives of one syllable are inflected; as, the beste man, his laste word. 
Change of vowel is seen in lenger, from long ; strenger, strengest, from strong ; 
elder, eldest, from old. 

§157. Adverbs are formed from adjectives as in the earlier language; either 
with the ending e; as, brighte, faire, harde, longe, from bright, fair, etc.; or 
with the ending ly (A-S, lice, Semi-Saxon liche, like); as, shortly, sothely, 
sikurly, specially, from short, soth, ete. 


PRONOUNS. 


§158. In the first person, Chaucer has J, rarely yk and ich (for A-S. ic, 
which is still found in Old Eng.). In the second person, he has thou, ye, you 
(which are found also in Old Eng.), for A-S. thu, ge, eow. The dual forms are 
no longer met with. In the third person, he has 


Sing. Mase. Fem. Neut. Plur, 
Nom. he she it they 
Gen, his hire his here 
Dat. him hire him hem 
Ace. him hire at hem 


The forms hire and here were pronounced hii, her, and were sometimes written 
so. Inthe Old Eng, we still find heo in the nom. sing. fem., and heo or hi, hii, 
in the nom. plur. 

§159. Reflexives are made in Chaucer by adding self, or selve, or selven, to 
my, thy, him, hir, our, your, hem; as, myself, myselve, myselven, ete. 

§160. The possessives myn, thyn, in Chaucer, retain n before a vowel or h, 
seldom before other consonants: they retain it also when used absolutely, i.e., 
after the substantive, or without a substantive, or as predicates, in which cases, 
too, they admit of inflection ; as, children myne, thin be the glorie, neghebour of 
myne. The possessives owre, youre, are pronounced our, your, and are some- 
times written so: when used absolutely, they usually take s; owres, youres (in 
two syllables). Hire, her, and here, their, have the same absolute form (heres). 

§161. Among the forms of the definite article which we have seen in the 
Semi-Saxon, there are some that appear occasionally and irregularly in Old 
English ; but the one form the is generally, and at length constantly, used for all 
eenders and numbers. ‘The indefinite article av gives up its n, except before a 
vowel or h. 

§162. The demonstratives in Chaucer are sing. that, pl. tho, and sing. this, 
pl. these (pronounced as one syllable, and sometimes written thes, this). That 
in that oon, that other, sinks from a demonstrative to a mere article. 

§ 163. The interrogatives are who, what, whos, whom, which, whether, used as 
in modern English. 

§ 164. The common relative in Chaucer, as in the Ormulum, is that for all 
numbers and genders. Instead of that, we sometimes find which that; as, Creon, 
which that was of Thebes king. Which itself, or the whiche, is used as a relative, 
but chiefly after prepositions or in agreement with a substantive following. We 
find also who, whos, whom, used as relatives ; but they are comparatively rare, 


VERBS. 


§165. The verbs of primary inflection (strong verbs) are now greatly re- 
duced in number, many which once belonged to this order having taken up the 
secondary (weak) inflection. In those which remain, the classes have become 
much obscured and confounded, as will be evident from the following examples, 
in which are given, as before, the infinitive, the singular of the perfect, the plural 
of the perfect, and the passive participle : — 


I. holden, held, helden, holden. 
fallen, fel, fellen, fallen. 

leten, leet, leeten, let. 

slepen, sleep, sleepen, slept. 
knowen, knew, knewen, knowen, 


II. 


III, 
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IV. beten, beet, beeten, beten. 
V. wepen, weep, weepen, wept. 
VI. jinden, fand, fonden, fonden. 
helpen, halp, holpen, holpen. 
kerven, carf, corven, corven. 
bi-ginnen, -gan, -gonnen, -gonnen. 
VII. given, gaf, gaven, given. 
beren, bar, beren, boren. 
speken, spak, speeken, spoken. 
comen, cam, comen, comen. 
VIII. risen, roos, risen, risen. 
driven, drof, driven, driven. 7 
writen, wrot, writen, writen. 
chesen, chees, chosen, chosen. 
crepen, creep, cropen, cropen. 
. Shapen, shoop, shopen, shapen. ‘ 
WaxeN, Wex, Wexen, Waren. 
drawen, drough, drowen, drawen. 


TX. 


XZ 


We also find slepte, wepte, crepte, secondary perfects for sleep, weep, creep ; 
also fond, bigon, for fand, bigan, and fownden for fonden. In the forms of 
waxen, a and e are much confounded, and a participle woxen is met with. 
Chaucer and others often use y for 7; as, fynden, bygynnen, dryven; or e for i; 
as, geven. 

§166. Final n. In the inflection of the verb, the final of the infinitive, 
the plural forms, and the passive participle, is omitted with great freedom: thus, 
to maken or to make, we knowen or we knowe, they sayden or they sayde, founden 
or founde. An unaccented e, before the omitted n, is generally sounded in 
Chaucer, but was sometimes dropped in pronunciation, and occasionally so in 
writing ; as, to let, they sayd. , 

§ 167. Present Indicative. The first person singular still ends in e, which 
in Chaucer is generally sounded ; as, J saye, Tknowe. The est (or st) of the second 
person singular occasionally drops the 7; as, thow ne has (for hast). The third 
person singular ends in eth, from which e is sometimes omitted ; as, telleth, 
comth. 'The 3d sing. in ¢s or s is not frequent in Chaucer. Where the root ends 
in ¢ or d@, contraction generally occurs ; as, sit for sitteth, byt for byddeth, stant for 
standeth ; and in like manner rist¢ for riseth. In the plural the old ending eth is 
still found in Chaucer ; as, we loveth ; but the common termination is en (or e) ; 
we loven (or love). 

§168. Perfect Indicative. Verbs of primary inflection make the second 
person singular like the first and third ; as, thou bar, thou spak, thow swor: but a 
few instances show the old ending e; as, thow were, thou gave; and a few others 
show the secondary est; as, thow knewest. The plural has en (or é). c 

§169. Verbs of secondary inflection, add de to the root, either immediately, 
as, sayde, answerde, or with a connecting e, as, weddede, servede. In the former 
case, de after p, k,t,s, or gh, becomes fe; as, kepte, mette, kiste: alight-de is 
changed to alighte, fast-de to faste, send-de to sende or sente, wend-de to wente, 
and the like. For other changes, see § 181. The final e of the 1st and 3d sing. is 
often dropped ; as, seyd, loved, went. The 2d sing. has est, the plural en (or e). 

§170. Subjunctive. The subjunctive in both tenses has e in the three per- 
sons of the singular, and en (or e) in the plural. 

§ 171. Imperative. The singular of the imperative is the same as the root 
of the verb; as, spek (speak), ber (bear), com (come), gif (give). But verbs 
which have ede in the perfect take e in the imperative ; as, love, aske; and this 
is true of some others also; as, bygynne, telle. The plural ends in eth (or th) ; 
as, cometh, draweth, saith, goth, beth : but in Chaucer this ending is occasionally 
reduced to e; as, holde (for holdeth) ; and is frequently omitted altogether ; as, 
tel (for telleth), tak (for taketh), let (always for letteth). 

§ 172. Infinitive. The infinitive ends in en (or n), but often drops the final n; 
as, helpen, given, don, ben; or helpe, give, do, be. A few forms in Chaucer, like 
to doone, to sayne, appear to come from the old dative case of the infinitive. 

§173. Participles. The old ending for the active participle, A-S. ende, 
Semi-Saxon inde, is still found in the Old English ; as, wepinde, weeping : even 
Chaucer has it in a few instances under the form and; as, lepand, leaping. But 
it has to yield more and more to the termination inge or ing (Chaucer yng or 
ynge), which, in the Anglo-Saxon and other Teutonic languages, belongs solely 
to the abstract nouns of action. 

§174. The passive participle of primary inflection freely gives up the final 
Nj as, comen or come, songen or songe. It is thus often omitted in Chaucer from 
participles that always have it in modern English; as, given and give, gon and 
go, benandbe. The prefix 7 or y (A-S. ge) is often used by Chaucer before this 
participle ; as, i-maked or i-maad, y-brent (burnt), i-writen, y-corve (carved), i-be 
(been) ; seldom before other forms of the verb. 

§175. Primary Inflection: helpen, to help. 


Pres. Perf. 
Ind. Subj. Ind. Subj. 
Sing helpe helpe halp holpe 
2. helpest helpe halp holpe 
3. helpeth helpe halp holpe 
Plur helpe(n) helpe(n) holpe(n) holpe(n) 
; Imp. Inf. Part. 
ee Sing. 2. help helpe(n) Act. helping(e) 
—  -~Plur, 2. helpeth Pass. holpe(n) 


& 
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§ 176. Secondary Inflection: seken (sechen), to seek. 


Pres. Perf. 
Ind. Subj. Ind. Subj. 
Sing. 1. seke seke sought(e) soughte 
2. sekest seke soughtest soughte 
3. seketh seke sought(e) soughte 
Plur. seke(n) seke(n) soughte(n)  soughte(n) 
Imp. Inf. Part. 
Sing. 2. sek seke(n) Act. seking(e) 
Plur. 2. seketh Pass. sought 
§177. Secondary Inflection: loven, to love. 
ress Perf. 
Ind. Subj. Ind. Subj. 
Sing. 1. love love loved(e) lovede 
2. lovest love lovedest lovede 
3. loveth love loved(e) lovede 
Plur. love(n) Tove(n) lovede(n) lovede(n) 
Imp. Inf. Part. 
Sing. 2. love love(n) Act. loving(e) 
Plur. 2. loveth Pass. loved 


§178. The verb haven loses its v in several forms: thus, inf. have(n) or han, 
pres. 1. have, 2. hast, 3. hath, pl. have(n); pf. hadde; pass. part. had. The verb 
maken loses its % in certain forms: thus, perf. makede or made; pass. part. 
maked or maad, made. 

§179. Anomalous Verbs. A. The Preteritives (§ 94) are as follows: in 
all of them, the form of the pres, 1, 3 sing. is also used as a plural. 


era ls os 2 Sing. Plur, Perf. 
(a) can canst conne(n) couthe, cowde 
(b) dar darst dar, dor dorste, durste 
(ec) shal shalt shul(le)n sholde, shulde 
(dq) may might mowe(?) might(e) 
mayst may 


ot 
XXXVI1 
. 
Bre tsos 2 Sing. Plur. Perf. 
(e) owe, oweth owest owe(n) ought(e), aught(e) 
(f) wot wost wite(n) wiste 
g) mot most mote(n) moste 
(h) wil wilt wil(n) wolde 
, wol wolt wol(n) 
(i) nyl nylt nyl nolde 


The A-S. and S-S. thanf, needs, is represented by the defective thar, used only 
in the pres. ind. 


§180. B.(a) ‘The verb of existence is thus declined :— 


Pres. Perf, 
Ind. Subj Ind. Subj. 
Sing. 1. am be was were 
2. art be vere were 
3. is be was were 
Plur. be(n) or be(n) were(n) were(n) 
are(n) 
Imp. Inf. Part. 
Sing. 2. be be(n) Act. being(e) 
Plur. 2. beth Pass. be(n) 


(b) Inf. go(n); pres. 1. go, 2. gost, 3. goth, pl. go(n); perf. went(e); pass. 
part. go(n). 

(c) Inf. do(n); pres. 1. do, 2. dost, 3. doth, pl. do(n); perf. dide; pass, 
part. do(n). 

§ 181. C. Several verbs of secondary inflection have peculiar vowel-changes in 
the perfect and the passive participle: thus, sellen makes solde, sold ; tellen, tolde, 
told; cacchen, caughte, caught ; techen, taughte, taught ; rechen (reach), raughte, 
raught ; recchen or rekken (reck), roughte, rought; strecchen, straughte, 
straught ; sechen or seken, soughte, sought: beyen, boughte, bought; bringen, 
broughte, brought; thinken, thoughte, thought, werken, wroughte, wrought, 
From fecchen (fetch) comes an irregular pass, part, fet, 





SPECIMENS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN ITS EARLIER STAGES. 


§182. From the Anglo-Saxon version of Matthew, eighth chapter, verses 1-10. 


Sddhlice tha se Helend of tham munte nydher-astah, tha fyligdon him mycle 
minio. Tha genealehte fn hreodfla t6 him and hine t6 him ge-eadhmédde, and 
thus ewiidh: Drihten, Rye thu wylt, thu miht me geclensian. Th& Astrehte se 
Helend hys hand, and hrepode hyne, and thus ewiidh : Ic wylle, bed geclensod. 
And hys hreofla wiis hridlice geclensod. Tha cwiidh se Helend t6 him: 
Warna the that thu hyt nenegum men ne secge; ac gang, atedw the tham 


-sacerde, and bring hym tha lac the Moyses bebead, on hyra eo, 
a 


Sodhlice tha se Heelend ineode on Capharnaum, tha genealehte hym an hun- 
dredes ealdor, hyne biddende, and thus ewedhende: Drihten, min enapa lidh on 
minum: hiise lama, and mid yfle gethread. Tha cwiidh se Helend td him: Ic 
ecume and hine gehele. Tha andswarode se hundredes ealdor and thus ewiadh : 
Drihten, ne com ic wyrdhe that thu ingange under mine thecene ; ac ewedh 
thin 4n word, and min cnapa bidh geheled. Sddhlice ic eom man under 
anwealde gesett, and ic habbe thegnas under me; and ic ewedhe té thysum, 
Gang, and he geedh ; and ic ewedhe té6 6dhrum, Cum, and he eymdh; to minum 
theowe, Wyre this, and he wyredh. Witodlice tha se Helend this gehfrde, 
tha wundrode he, and ewidh t6 tham the him fyligdon: Sdédh ic secge edw, ne 
gem¢ctte ic swa mycelne geleafan on Israhel. 


Translation. [Words wanting in the original are introduced in Italics: ex- 
planations or kindred words are inserted in brackets.} Soothly when the Savior 
from the mountain came-down, there followed him @ great multitude [mickle 
many]. Then came-near a leper to him, and him(self) to him humbled, and thus 
said [quoth]: Lord, if thou wilt, thou mayst me cleanse. Then stretched-out 
the Savior his hand, and touched him, and thus said: I will, be cleansed. And 
his leprosy was quickly cleansed. ‘Then said the Savior to him: Beware [warn 
thee] that thou it to no man say ; but go, show thee to-the priest [Lat. sacerdos], 
and bring them the gift that Moses bade, for their information. Soothly when 
the Savior went-in to Capernaum, there came-near him an hundred’s chief 
{elder}, him begging [bidding], and thus saying: Lord, my boy [knave] lieth in 
my house lame etch and with evil afflicted. Then said the Savior to him: 
Iwill come and him heal. Then answered the hundred’s chief and thus said: 
Lord, I am not worthy that thou go-in under my roof [thatch] ; but say thy one 
word, and my boy will-be healed. Soothly I am a man under authority set, and 
T have servants [thanes] under me; and I say to this, Go, and he gocth ; and I 
say to an other, Come, and he cometh ; to my servant, Work this, and he work- 
eth it. Indeed when the Savior this heard, then wondered he, and said to those 
that followed him: Sooth I say to-you, I have not met [ne met I] so much faith 
[belief] in Israel. 


§183. From the beginning of King Alfred’s Translation of Boethius. 


On thie tide the Gotan of Scidhdhiu-megdhe widh Roémana-rice gewin up- 
ahéfon, and mid heora cyningum, Redgota and Eallerica weron hatne, R6- 


mana-burh Abrecon, and eall Italia-rice, thit is betwux thim muntum and | 


Sicilia tham edlonde, in anwald gerchton; and tha iifter thiam foresprecenan 
cyningum Theddric féng t6 tham ilcan rice, (se Thedédric wis Amulinga, he wis 
cristen, theah he on tham arrianiscan gedwolan thurhwunode,) he gehét 


- Romanum his fredndscipe, sw thit hi mdstan heora ealdrihta wyrdhe beon; 


ache tha gehat swidhe yfele geleste, and swidhe wradhe geendode mid mane- 
gam mane (thit wiis t6 edcan é6dhrum unarimedum yfium, thit he Johannes 

lone papan hét ofslean) : tha wiis sum consul, thiit we heretoha hatadh, Boetius 
Was haten, se wiis in boc-criiftum and on woruld-theawum se rihtwisesta. 





Translation. —In the time that the Goths from Scythia-country against the 
Roman-empire commenced war ee upheaved], and with their kings, who 
Rhadagast and Alaric were called [hight], the Roman-city sacked [broke], and 
all Italy-realm, that is betwixt the mountains and Sicily the island, intc their 
dominion reduced ; and when after the aforesaid [fore-spoken] kings Thvodoric 
obtained [lit. took to] the same kingdom ;— this Theodoric was an Amaling [of 
the royal race of the Amali] he was @ Christian, though he in the Arian error 
persisted [through-wonted]— he promised to-the-Romans his friendship, so that 
they must enjoy their old rights [of-their old-rights worthy be]; but he the 
promises very evilly fulfilled, and very quickly ended with many a crime: — 
that was in addition [to eke] to-other unnumbered evils, that he John the pope 
bade men slay : — there was Leonie, a-certain consul, that we Heretoha jens 
duke] call, who Bocthius was called, who was in book-craft and in worldly-affairs 
the most-perfect [right-wise, righteous]. 


§184. From the latter part of the Saxon Chronicle. 


An, MLXXXVII.—... Thissum thus gedone, se cyng Willelm cearde ongean 
t6 Normandige. Redwlic thing he dyde and reéwlicor him gelamp. Hf reéw- 
licor? Him geyfelade, 6dh thit him stranglice eglade. Hwit mig ic teollan? 
Se scearpa deadh, the ne forlet ne rice menn ne heane, se hine genam. He 
swealt on Normandige on thone néhstan dig iifter nativitas Scé Marie; and man 
bebyregede hine on Cathum iit Scé Stephanes mynstre: zrer he hit arzrde, and 
sidhdhan m‘nifildlice gegédade. Wala, hi leas and hii unwrest is thisses mid- 
dan-eardes wéla. Se the wiis xrur rice-cyng and maniges landes hlaford, he 
niifde tha ealles landes biiton seofon fot mel; and se the wis hwilon gescrid 
mid golde and mid gimmum, he liig thé oferwrogen mid moldan. Se lefde iifter 
him threé sunan: Rodbeard hét se yldesta, se wiis corl on Normandige after 
him: se 6dher hét Willelm, the bir dfter him on Engleland thone cyne-helm: 
se thridda hét Heanric, tham se fiider becwidh gersuman unateallendlice. 


Translation. — A. D. 1087.—... This being thus done, the king William 
returned againto Normandy. 4 rueful thing he did and @ ruefuller befell him. 
How ruefuller? He [lit., to him] grew-ill, till that 7 strongly ailed him. What 
may I tell? The sharp death, that does not let-pass neither rich men nor poor, 
this took him. He died in Normandy on the next day after the nativity of St. 
Mary ; and men [man] buried him in Caen at St. Stephen’s minster: earlier he 
up-reared it, and afterward [sithence] manifoldly enriched [conferred-goods-on] 
it. Alas! how loose and how unstable is this mid-world’s weal! He that was 
earlier @ realm-king and many «@ land’s lord, he had-not then of-all land but 
seven feet measure ; and he that was whilom clothed ieraudes with gold and 
with gems, he lay then covered-over with mould. He left after him three sons: 
Robert was-named [hight] the eldest, who was earl in Normandy after him; the 
other [sccond] was-named William, that bore after himin England the crown 
[regal-helm]: the third was named Henry, to-whom the father bequeathed 
treasures innumerable [un-t¢ell-able}. 


§185. From Beowulf (710-722). 
printed as one,] 


Tha com of mére under mist-hleodhum 
Grendel gongan, godes yrre biir. 

Mynte se manscadha manna eynnes 

sumne besyrwan in sele thiim hean, 

wod under wolcnuum té thiis the he winreced 


{The two short lines of the couplet are 


SXV111 


4 
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oldsele gumena gearwost wisse 

zettum fahne: ne wis that forma sidh 
that he Hrédhgares ham geséhte. 
Nefre he on aldordagum er ne sidhdhan 
heardran hale healtheguas fand ! 
Com tha t6 recede rine sidhian 
dreamum bedeled: duru s6na onarn 
fyrbendum fast, sidhdhan he hire folmum hran, 


Translation.— Then came from ¢he moor under mist-hills Grendel to-go, 
God’s ire he bare. He meant, the wicked-destroyer scather], of men’s kin some 
one to-ensnare in the high hall, raging under welkin, seeing that the friend- 
mansion, the gold-hall of-men, he most-readily knew, with-jewels bedecked : nor 
was that the first [foremost] time that Hrothgar’s home he visited [sou a 
Never in his life-days, ere this nor since, hardier heroes as hall-servants [hal 
thanes] he found! Came then to the mansion the martial-one to-journey, from- 
joys divided : the door soon fell-in [in-ran], ¢howgh with-fire-bands fast, since he 
it [her] with-his-palms touched. 


§186. From Ciidmon’s Genesis (1296-1305). 
Ic wille mid fléde fole Aewellan, 
and cynna gehwile cucra wuhta, 
thara the lyft and fldd ledadh and fédadh, 
feoh and fuglas: thu scealt fridh habban 
mid sunum thinum, thonne sweart wiiter 
wonne walstreamas werodum swelgadh 
sceadhum scyldfullum. Ongyn the scip wyrean, 
merehtis micel, on tham thu moneguim scealt 
reste ger?man, and rihte setl 
zleum, after Agenum, eordhan tudre! 


Translation. — I will with a flood the folk destroy [quell, kill], and each of- 
the-kindreds of-living creatures [quick wights], of-those that air and flood do 
lead and feed, cattle and fowls: thou shalt have peace, with the sons, when the 
swart water, wan death-streams, with multitudes swell, wretches guilt-full. 
Begin thee @ ship to-work, a@ great see-house [meer-house mickle], on which 
thou for-many shalt @ resting-place make-roomy, and arrange [make-right] a 
seat for-each one, after i¢s own kind, of carth’s races, 


§187. From Layamon’s Brut (1-22). 
A. Earlier Text. 


An preost wes on leoden, 
Layamon wes ihoten : 

he wes Leouenadhes sone ; 
lidhe him beo drihten: 
he wonede at Ernleye, 

at edhelen are chirechen, 
uppen Seuarne stathe: 
sel thar him thuhte: 

on fest Radestone, 

ther he bock radde. 

Hit com him on mode, 
aiid on his mern thonke, 
thet he wolde of Engle 
tha edhelen tellen, 

wat heo ihoten weoren, 
and wonene heo comen, 
tha Englene londe 

zrest ahten 

zefter than flode 

the from drihtene com, 
the al her a-quelde 

quic that he funde. 


Translation [by Sir F. Madden. The inverted commas show what belongs 
only to A., the brackets what belongs only to B.].— There was a priest on earth 
(or in the land), who was named Layamon; he was son of ¢ Leovenath’ [Leuea], 
— may the Lord be gracious to him!— he dwelt at Eruley, ‘ at a noble church ? 
[with the good knight] upon ‘ Severn’s bank’ | Severn], —‘ good’ [pleasant] i¢ 
there seemed to him—near Radestone, where he books read. It came to him 
in mind, and in his ‘chief’ thought, that he would tell the ‘noble deeds? [his- 
tory] of ‘the English’ [England]; what ‘they’ pee men] were named, and 
whence they came, who first ‘ possessed? | had] the Ineglish land, after the flood 
that came from ‘ the Lord’ [God] ; that destroyed here all that it fouiid alive. 


B. Later Text. 


A prest was in londe, 
Laweman was [iJhote : 
he was Leueais sone ; 
lef him beo drihte : 

he wonede at Ernleie, 
wid than gode cnithte, 
uppen Seuarne : 

merie ther him thohte : 
fastebi Radestone, 

ther he bokes radde. 
Hit com him on mode, 
and on his thonke, 

that he wolde of Mngelond 
the rihtnesse telle, 

wat the men hi-hote weren, 
and wanene hi comen, 
the Englene lond 

zerest afden 

after than flode 

that fram god com, 
that al ere acwelde 
ewic that hit funde. 


§188. rom the same (25725-25744). 
A. B. 


To there midnihte, To thare mid-nihte, 
tha men weoren aslepe, tho men were a-sleape, 
Ardhur fordh him wende, Arthur forth him wende 
adhelest alre kinge. baldest alre kinge. 
Biforen rad heore lod-eniht, 3i-vore yeode hire lod-eniht, 
that hit was deiliht: forte hit was day-liht: 
heo lihten of heore steden, hii lihte of hire stedes, 
and rihten heore iweden, and rihte hire wedes. 
Tha iseyen heo nawiht feorren Tho hii sehyen noht vorre, 
a muchel fur smokien, on mochel fur smokie, 
uppen ane hulle, uppen one hulle, 
mid sz ulode bi-uallen ; mid séé flode bi-falle ; 
and an odher hul ther wes swidhe heh; an other hulle was thar heh; 
the sz hine bifledde ful neh ; the séé hine bifloyede swithe neh ; 
ther uuen on heo iseyen a fur, thar upon he iseh a fur, 
that wes muchel and swidhe stor. that was mochel and swithe stor. 
The cnihtes tha tweoneden, The cnihtes tho nuste, 
{ to whathere heo faren mihten, to wather hii wende mihte, 
thet the eotend war neore that the eatant war neore 
of theos kinges fore. of this kinges fore. 


Translation. — At the midnight, when men were asleep, Arthur forth him 
went, ‘noblest’ poldeat ofall kings. Before ‘rode’ [proceeded] their guide, 
until it was day-light; they alighted from their steeds, and righting their weeds. 
Then saw they not far, a great fire smoke, upon a hill, surrounded by the sea- 
flood; ‘and’ another hill there was ‘most? high; the sea by it flowed ‘full? 
[very] nigh; thereupon ‘they’ [he] saw a fire, that was mickle and most 
strong. The knights then ‘ doubted’ [knew not], to whether of the two they 
might go, that the giant were not aware of the king’s moyement, 


§189, From the beginning of the Ormulum (1-16). 


Nu, brotherr Wallterr, brotherr min 
affterr the fleshess kinde ; 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


annd brotherr min i Crisstenndom 
thurrh fulluhht annd thurrh trowwthé } 
annd brotherr min i Godess hus, 
yet o the thride wise, 
thurrh thatt witt hafenn takenn ba 
an reyhellboc to follyhenn, 
unnderr kanunnkess had annd lif, 
swa summ Sannt Awwstin sette; 
ice hafe don swa summ thu badd, 
annd forthedd te thin wille, 
ice hafe wennd inntill Ennglissh 
Goddspelless hallyhe lare, 
affterr thatt little witt tatt me 
min Drihhtin hafeth lenedd. 


Translation. — Now, brother Walter, brother mine after the flesh’s kindred; 
and brother mine in Christendom through baptism and through truth; and 
brother mine in God’s house, yet on the third wise, seeing re that we- 
two have taken both one Tae Gack to follow, under @ canonie’s hood and life, so 
as Saint Austin set; I have done so as thou badest, and furthered thee thy will, 
I have turned into English the Gospel’s holy teaching [lore], after the little wit 
that ¢o me my Lord hath lent. 


§190. From the same (95-110). 


Annd whase wilenn shall thiss boc 
efft other sithe writenn, 
himm bidde ice thatt het write rihht, 
swa summ thiss boc himm techethth, 
all thwerrt ut affterr thatt itt iss 
uppo thiss firrste bisne, 
withth all swille rime alls her iss sett, 
withth all se fele wordess ; 
annd tatt he loke wel thatt he 
an bocstaff write twiyyess, 
eyywheer ther itt uppo thiss boe 
iss writenn o thatt wise: 
loke he well thatt het write swa, 
forr he ne mayy nohht elless 
onn Ennglissh writenn rihht te word, 
thatt wite he wel to sothe. 


Translation. — And whoso shall wish this book again another time to-write, 
him bid I that he-it write right, so as this book him teacheth, all throughout 
after that [i. e., according as] it is upon this first exemplar, with all such metre 
es as here is set, with all so many words; and that he look well that he a 

etter write twice, everywhere where it upon this book is written on that wise; 
look he well that he-it write so, for he may not else in English write right the 
word, that wit he well to sooth [i. e., let him know that well for truth]. 


§191. From the Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester. 


Thus com lo! Engelond into Normannes honde, 

and the Normans ne couthe speke tho bote her owe speche, 
and speke French as dude atom, and here chyldren dude al so teche ; 
so that heymen of thys lond, that of her blod come, 

holdeth all thulke speche that hii of hem nome ; 

vor bote a man couthe French, me tolth of hym wel lute; 

ac lowe men holdeth to Englyss and to her kunde speche yute. 
Ich wene ther ne be men in world contreyes none 

that ne holdeth to her kunde speche, bote Engelond one. 

Ac wel me wot vor to conne both wel yt ys; 

vor the more that a man con, the more worth he ys. 


Translation.— Thus came, lo! England into tke Normans hand, and the 
Normans knew not how to speak then but their own speech, and spoke French 
as they did at-home, and their children did all so teach , so that the high-men of 
this land, that of their blood came, hold all the-same [the-ilk] speech that the 
of them took; for unless [but] a man should-know French, men reckon [tor 
of him very [well] little ; but Ze low men hold to English, and to their kindre 
speech yet. I ween there be not men in world-countries none, that hold not to 
their kindred speech, but England alone [one]. But, well men wot, for to know 
both well it is ; for the more that a man knows, the more worth he is. 


§192. From the Travels of Sir John Mandeville, commencement of the seventh 
chapter. 


After for to speke of Jerusalem the holy cytec, yee schull undirstonde that it 
stont 1 full faire betwene hilles, and there be no ryveres ne welles, but water 
cometh by condyte from Ebron. And yee schulle understonde that Jerusalem 
of olde tyme, unto the tyme of Melchisedech, was cleped? Jebus ; and after it 
was clept Salem, unto the tyme of Kyng David, that put these two names to 
gider, and cleped it Jerosolomye. And after that men cleped it Jerusalem, and 
80 it is cleped yit. And aboute Jerusalem is the kyngdom of Surrye [Syria]. 
And there besyde is the lond of Palestyne. And besyde it is Ascolon. And 
besyde that is the lond of Maritanie. But Jerusalem is in the lond of Judee; 
and it is clept Jude for that Judas Machabeus was kyng of that contree. And 
it marcheth 3 estward to the kyngdom of Araby; on the south syde to the lond 
of Egipt; and on the west syde to the Grete See. On the north syde toward 
the kyngdom of Surrye, and to the see of Cypre. 


1 stont, standeth. 2 cleped, clept, called. 3 marcheth, extends. 
§193. From the beginning of the Vision of Piers Ploughman, [The two short 
lines of the couplet are printed as one.] 


In a somer seson when softe was the sonne, 

I shoop me into shroudes! as I a sheep2 weere, 

in habit as an heremite unholy of werkes, 

wente wide in this world wondres to here. 

Ac’ on a May morwenynge on Malverne hilles 
me bifel a ferly 4 of fairye me thoghte. 

I was wery for-wandred and wente me to reste 
under a brood bank by a bournes syde , 

and as I lay and lenede and loked on the watres, 

I slombred into a slepyng, it sweyed so murye.5 
Thanne gan I meten a merveillous swevene, & 

that I was in a wildernesse, wiste I nevere where ; 
and as I biheeld into the east on heigh to the sonne, 
I seigh7 a tour on a toft8 frieliche y-maked, 9 

a deep dale bynethe, a dongeon therinne, 


1 shoop me into shroudes, put me into clothes. 2 sheep, shepherd. 
3 ac, but. 4 pervs strange thing. 5 sweyed so murye, sounded so pleasant. 
6 swevene, dream. seigh, saw, 8 toft, hill. % frieliche y-maked, grandly made. 


ay a > F oe 


- shall be helid. 
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with depe diches and derke and dredfulie of sighte. 
A fair feeld ful of folk fond I ther bitwene, 

of alle manere of men, the meene and the riche, 
werchynge! and wandrynge as the world asketh. 


1 werchynge working. 


§194. From Wycliffe’s Translation of the Bible, the jirst ten verses of the 
eighth chapter of Matthew. 


Forsothe when Jhesus hadde comen doun fro the hil, many cumpanyes fole- 
widen hym. And loo! a leprouse man cummynge worshipide hym, sayinge: 
Lord, yif thou wolt, thou maist make me clene. And Jhesus holdynge forthe 
the hond, touchide hym, sayinge: I wole; be thou maad clene. And anoon the 
lepre of hym was clensid. And Jhesus saith to hym: See, say thou to no man ; 
but go, shewe thee to prestis, and offre that yifte that Moyses comaundide, into 
witnessing to hem. Sothely when he hadde entride in to Capharnaum, centu- 
rio neiyide to hym, preyinge hym, and said: Lord, my child lyeth in the hous 
sike on the palsie, and is yuel tourmentid. And Jhesus saith to hym: I shal 
cume, and shal hele hym. And centurio answerynge saith to him: Lord, I am 
not worthi that thou entre vndir my roof; but oonly say bi word, and my child 
For whi and I am a man ordeynd vnder power, hauynge ynder 
me kniytis; and I say to this, Go, and he goth; and to an other, Come thou, 
and he cometh ; and to my seruaunt, Do thou this thing, and he doth. Sothely 
Jhesus, heerynge these thingis, wondride, and saide to men suynge him: 
Trewly I saye to you, I fond nat so grete feith in Ysrael. 


§195. The same, from Purvey’s Recension of Wycliffe’s Translation. 


But whanne Jhesus was come doun fro the hil, mych puple suede hym, And 
loo! a leprouse man cam and worschipide hym, and seide: Lord, if thou wolt, 
thou maist make me clene. And Jhesus helde forth the hoond, and touchide 
hym, and seide: Y wole; be thou maad cleene, And anoon the lepre of him 
was clensid. And Jhesus seide to hym: Se, seie thou to no man; but go, 
shewe thee to the prestis, and offre the yift that Moyses comaundide, in witness- 
yng to hem. And whanne he hadde entrid in to Cafarnaum, the centurien 
neiyede to him, and preiede him, and seide : Lord, my childe lijth in the hous sijk 
on the palesie, and is yuel turmentid. And Jhesus seide to him: Y schal come, 
and schal heele him. And the centurien answeride, and seide to hym: Lord, Y 
am not worthi, that thou entre vndur my roof; but oonli seie thou bi word, and 
my childe shal be heelid. For whi Y am a man ordeyned vndur power, and 
haue knyytis vndir me; and Y seie to this, Go, and he goith; and to another, 
Come, and he cometh; and to my seruaunt, Do this, and he doith it. And 
Jhesus herde these thingis, and wondride, and seide to men that sueden him: 
Treuli I seie to you, Y foond not so greete feith in Israel. 


§196. From the Prologue to Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
Whan that Aprille with his schowres swoote1 
the drought of Marche hath perced to the roote, 
and bathud every veyne in swich licour, 
of which vertue engendred is the flour ;— 
whan Zephirus eke with his swete brecth 
enspirud hath in every holte and heeth 
the tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
hath in the Ram his halfe cours i-ronne,? 
and smale fowles maken melodie, 
that slepen al the night with open yhe,3 
so priketh hem nature in here corages :—4 
than longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 


1 swoote, sweet. | 2 t-ronne, run. 8 yhe, eye. 4 corages, hearts. 
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and palmers for to seeken straunge strondeés, 

to ferne halwes, kouthe! in sondry londes ; 

and specially, from every schires ende 

of Engelond, to Canturbury they wende, 

the holy blisful martir for to seeke, 

that hem hath holpen whan that they were seeke.2 


§197. rom the Tale of Melibeus, in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 


A yong man called Melibeus, mighty and riche, bygat upon his wif, that ealled 
was Prudens, a doughter which that called was Sophie. Upon a day byfel, that 
for his desport he is went into the feldes him to play. His wif and his douchter eek 
hath he laft within his hous, of which the dores were fast i-schitte. Thre of his 
olde foos han it espyed, and setten laddres to the walles of his hous, and by the 
wyndowes ben entred, and betyn his wyf, and woundid his doughter with fyve 
mortal woundes, in fyvyesondry places, that is to sayn, in here feet, in here 
hondes, in here eeres, in here nose, and in here mouth; and lafte her for deed, 
and went away. 


§198. From Caxton’s Prologue to Malory’s Morte @ Arthur. 


For it is notoyrly knowen thorugh the unyversal world that there been ix. 
worthy and the best that ever were, that is to wete, thre paynyms, thre Jewes, 
and thre erysten men. As for the paynyms, they were tofore the incarnacyon 
of Cryst, whiche were named, the fyrst Hector of Troye, of whome thystorye is 
comen bothe in balade and in prose; the second Alysaunder the grete; and the 
thyrd Julyus Cezar, emperour of Rome, of whome thystoryes ben wel kno and 
had. And as for the thre Jewes, whyche also were tofore thyncarnacyon of 
our Lord, of whome the fyrst was duc Josue, whyche brought the chyldren of 
Israhel into the londe of byheste ; the second Davyd kyng of Jherusalem; and 
the thyrd Judas Machabeus ; of these thre the Byble reherceth al theyr noble 
hystoryes and actes. And sythe the sayd incarnacyon have ben thre noble 
crysten men stalled and admytted thorugh the unyversal world into the nombre 
of the ix. beste and worthy, of whome was fyrst the noble Arthur, whos noble 
actes I purpose to wryte in thys present book here folowyng: the seconde was 
Charlemayn, or Charles the grete, of whome thystorye is had in many places 
bothe in Frensshe and Englysshe: and the thyrd and last was Godefray of 
Boloyn, of whos actes and lyf I made a book unto thexcellent prynce and kyng 
of noble memorye kyng Edward the fourth. 


§199. From Tyndale’s New Testament, the jirst ten verses of the eighth chap- 
ter of Matthew. 


When he was come downe from the mountayne, moch people folowed him. 
And lo, ther came a lepre and worsheped him sayinge: Master, if thou wylt, 
thou canst make me clene. And Jesus put forthe hys hond and touched hym, 
sayinge: I wyll, be thou clene, and immediatly hys leprosie was clensed. And 
Jesus sayde vnto him: Se thou tell no man, but go and shewe thy selfe to the 
preste, and offer the gyfte that Moses commaunded, in witnes to them. When 
Jesus was entred into Capernaum ther came ynto him a certayne Centurion, and 
besought hym sayinge: Master, my seruaunt lyeth sicke at home of the palsye, 
and ys greuously payned. And Jesus sayd vnto hym: I will come and heale him, 
The Centurion answered and sayde: Syr I am not worthy that thou shuldest 
come vnder my rofe, but speake the worde only and my servaunt shalbe healed. 
For I also myselfe am a man vndre power, and have sowdiers vndre me, and I 
saye to one, go, and he gocth, and to anothre, come, and he cometh : and to my 
seruaunt, do this, and he doethit. When Jesus hearde that, he marveled and 
sayd to them that folowed i Verely I say vuto you, I have not founde so 
great fayth: no, not in Israel. 


1 ferne halwes, kouthe, distant saints known, 6 seeke, sick, 
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VOWELS. 


REGULAR LONG AND SHORT SOUNDS. 


, 


, Short, asin’ . . 
»long,asin. ... 


oC a a a 


yO, SHOT, AS 1 | 6 


ee BA bt pbs 


» dong, asin. .s +s 85 


oy 
SELON a(R ID wees Taats 
yA SROTE, HS U0 os a 


oe Su bs door e 


. Ale, Fate, Chamber, Gray. 


Add, Fat, Hive, Rindom. 


. Eve, Méte, Péace, Séizure. 
. End, Mét, Chéck, Léopard. 
. Ice, Fine, Mire, Thrive. 

. fl, Fin, Admit, Tribute. 


CONYs ASM aoe lone Male knees anaes 


0, 
6, 
U,i 
U, a, short, asin . 


Y, ¥, long, asin. . 
Y, ¥, short, asin . 


5, 
6, short,aSin ... 


. Us, 


Old, Note, Liaf, Depose. 
Odd, Ndt, Torrid, Resdlve. 
Use, Tiibe, Lite, Feiidal. 
Tiib, Bitt, Stidy. 

Fly, Style, Sky, Edify. 
Cyst, N¥mph, Lyric, Abyss. 


OCCASIONAL SOUNDS. 


A, &, as in . Air, Share, Pair, Bear. ©, 6, like short w, as in. . Other, Done, Sén, Won. 


Oth 8) 8 ee ae sO ee 


Ait, Tidhiansasin: 5 «es ask yd Gia ton Arm, Fiither, Fir, Piilm. Q, Q; like long 00,asin. ....... . Preve, De, Meve, Tamb. 
Aa SAB gee ae ee femee ee . . Ask, Grass, Dance, Branch. Q, 9, like shortoo,asin .......% Bosom, Wolf, Woman. 
AS 2, 07000,,aS Im. « . « rete etic ee i! All, Talk, Haul, Swarm. 6, 6, like broada,asin....... .. Order, Férm, Stork. 
Asya, LIKeTSNOLbOs BSN «vil Welly ss site What, Wander, Wallow. OO, Go,'a8 Ins hase CER eee Moon, Food, Booty. 

OO, 60, a8 In. en eee . . Wool, Foot, Good. 
Bivomlike sansa Bae erates ee . Lre, Thére, Héir, Whére. 
DOs UKE AOUCG.. AGH wee eels alesis se Eight, Prey, Obey. WU, u, preceded by vr, asin. ....... Rude, Rumor, Ryral. 
Be can Mo dome skews Tos sites eoleinents Ermine, Vérge, Prefer. U, w, like short 00,asin .......-,. Bull, Put, Push, Pull. 

0, Q;48in 3s. 4 2 Ee oe . Urge, Barn, Ffiirl, Conciir. 
i, PAKS lOnsie,. ASHE as ke moyisil> lik ema Ne Pique, Machine, Police. 
TY jlikewstasdiette ts cle te ects ee irksome, Virgin, Thirsty. é, @, o, (Italic) mark a letter as silent. . Fallen, Token, Cousin, Mason. 


Q 
REGULAR DIPHTHONGAL SOUNDS. 


Gi, oi, or Oy, Oy (Wiinarked), asin . . Oil, Join, Moist, Oyster, Toy. Ou, ou, or Ow, ow (unmarked), asin. Out, Hound, Owl, Vowel. 


CONSONANTS. 


€, ¢, soft, like s sharp, asims ii. i «. Cede, Cite, Mex¢y, Accept. Th, th, sharp (uninarked), asin. . . Thing, Breath, Sympathy. 
C25 NON, VIKCE tsi dU weiss eeeteme te te €all, Coneur, Suecess. ‘Fh, th, flat or vocal, asin ...... . Fhine, Smooth, Wither. 

Ch, ch (unmarked), asin 1...... Child, Much, Touching. Ng, ng (unmarked),asin ....... Sing, Singer, Single. 

Ch, ch, soft, like sh, asin «...... Chaise, Mar¢hioness, Machine. IN, m (see §82),asin ......4.4... Linger, Link, Uncle. 

€h, eh, hard, likek,asin....... Chorus, Epoeh, Distich. X,x,likegz,asin ......s.s.... Exist, Example, Auyiliary. 
Grewiardsas ine. an. als Fe oe Get, Tiger, BeZin, Fogzy. Ph, ph, like f (unmarked), asin. . . . Phantom, Sylph, Philosophy. 
Gye ssoft; likespagin . ss se se aes Gem, Engine, Elegy, Suggest. Qu, au, like kw (unmarked), asin... Queen, Conquest, Inquiry. 

S, s, sharp (unmarked),asin...... Same, Yes, Dense, Rest. Wh, wh, like hw (unmarked), asin . . What, When, Awhile. 


S, s, soft or vocal, like z, as in . « Has, Amuse, Prism, Reside. 


*,* When one letter of an improper diphthong, or of a triphthong, is marked, it is to be taken as representing the sound of the combination, and the letter 
or letters which are not marked are to be regarded as silent ; as in Gm, cléan, ceil, people, rgute, sdul, jotnal, tow, &c. The combined letters ce, ci, sci, se, si, or 
zi, occurring before a vowel in a syllable immediately preceded by an accented syllable, are generally equivalent to sh; as in o/cean, ceta/ceous, so/cial, logician, 
suspi/cion, auspi/cious, con/scienee, nau’secous, controversial, dissen'sion, initial, ora/tion, ficti/tious, &c. Such syllables are not always respelled, as, in general, 
they will naturally be pronounced correctly by an English speaker. But in all exceptional, doubtful, or difficult cases, the appropriate respelling is used. 

*,* Wor an explanation of foreign sounds occurring in the Dictionary, see pp. 1634, 1635, ; 

RESPELLING FOR PRONUNCIATION. —(1.) In respelling the French an, en, on, &c., the letters ng are not to be pronounced themselves, being designed 


simply to mark the yowel as nasal, that is, as pronounced through both the nose and the mouth at the same time. —(2,) The respelling of a word, when a number 
of related words follow, applies to all of them down to some other word which is respelled. 


REFERENCES.— The figures which immediately follow certain words in the Vocabulary refer to corresponding sections in the Principles of Pronunciation, 


ACCENT.— The principal accent is denoted by a heavy mark; the secondary, by a lighter mark ; as in Su/perintend/ent. In the division of words into 
syllables, these marks, besides performing their proper office, supply the place of the hyphen, except in some compound and derivative words, 
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PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION,’ © © 


WITH EXPLANATIONS OF THE KEY, 





VOWELS. 


§1. The vowel sounds in monosyllables and accented syllables are marked in 
the Dictionary by pointing the letters according tothe Key. Each of the vowels 
will now be considered under three heads; viz., its regular long, and short, 
and its occasional sounds, as heard in monosyllables and in accented and 
unaccented syllables. 


I. VOWELS IN MONOSYLLABLES AND ACCENTED SYLLABLES. 
A. 


§2. Regular long sound, marked A, &, as in ale; heard also in pain, day, 
gaol, gauge, aye, break, veil, whey, &c. 

Nore.—This sound of ais in most cases diphthongal, having a slight ‘‘ vanish” 
in @ annexed to its ‘‘radical” or initial sound, as in pay, where the y may be 
regarded as representing the vanish. Writers are not agreed as to the nature 
of the radical part, some considering it to be the sound of short e, while others 
assert that it is a distinct, though very similar, element, being, like the other 
long yowels as compared with their true corresponding short sounds, of a 
slightly less open quality. — See §11, and §8, Nore. 


§3. Regular short sound, marked A, %, as in add ; heard also in pldid, bade, &e. 


Nore.— This is a distinct element from the longa. Like the other shut or 
stopped vowels (&, I, 6, i, 60), its sound is exceedingly short, and has a certain 
abrupt, explosive character, which is hardly found in any language but our 
own. With respect to its position in the scale of sounds, it is a palatal vowel, 
intermediate between @ and @, the tongue being raised higher than for @, and 
not so high as for é, 


OCCASIONAL SOUNDS OF A. 


§ 4. Sound of a@ before 7, in such words as air, care, fare, bear, prayer, par- 
ent, marked A, @. The letter e has the same sound in a few words, such as 
there, where, their, heir, &c. 

Two errors in opposite extremes are here to be avoided: 1. That of the 
vulgar, who pronounce where, whar ; bear, bar; care/ful, car/ful, &c. ; 2. That 
of some among the educated classes, who pronounce pair, parent, &c., as if 
spelt pay’er, pay’rent, &c. As to the latter error, Mr. Smart remarks in a pri- 
vate letter, * This is not English pronunciation; it is a peculiarity of the 
Scotch ;”’ and, we may add, of the Irish and many Americans also. 

Some have considered the ain care as a distinct element; this, however, is 
not admitted by Smart, who maintains that it is our long ain fate, and owes 
allits peculiarity to the subsequent 7. Such, also, is the statement of Dr. Web- 
ster and most English orthoépists. The sound of r in these words is what 
Smart calls a “ guttural vibration,’? — a sound which he represents by w7, and 
Dr. Webster by er. Incare we touch lightly on the @ sound (the radical alone, 
without the vanish ; see § 2), and then pass fully and strongly into the guttural 
vibration (ca/ur or ca/er), drawing the two as closely as possible into the same 
syllable — so closely that Smart (not aiming at philosophical exactness) speaks 
of the r as actually blending with the previous vowel. In like manner, parent 
is sounded pa@/ur-ent or pa/er-ent; and fairy has the sound of f@/er-y, as the word 
was actually spelt by Spenser in his “‘ Faery Queen.’? Smart refers, also, with 
approbation to another mode of identifying the sound in question ; viz., that of 
prolonging our short e before r. Thus, ther (with the e as in thén), drawn out 
into long quantity, gives us there (thar) ; and er (the first syllable in érror) gives 
us ere or eer (ar). Thus, in the view here presented, the initial sound should 
always be that of a in fate (the radical without the vanish; see § 2), though the 
final impression upon the ear is that of an open or broad sound, in consequence 
of the “ opening power” of the 7. In primitive words like flare, lair, pair, and 
the others mentioned above, it is very important not to dwell so long on the a 
as to make it diphthongal; for, if the close vanishing element of the vowel is 
retained, it is impossible for the open 7 to blend with it in the same syllable. 
But in derivative words like flayer, layer, payer, it is essential to preserve the 
terminational sound of the a, in order to keep up a distinction between the two 
classes.* 

Some, however, especially in New England, give these words a slightly dif- 
ferent sound ; viz., that of our short a before the 7, in air, pronounced ter, with 





a somewhat lengthened sound of the % So htéry, with the first syllabie pro- 
tracted, gives us hairy. This sound is rather more open than the one mentioned 
above, and is apt, in the mouths of our common people, to become too broad and 
coarse. If well executed, however, it is scarcely at all inferior to the other in 
smoothness and grace. It is frequently heard among the well-educated in Knv- 
land ; there is a tendency in many to intermingle the two, and it often requires 
a nice ear to determine which is used. Dr. Webster, who adopted the former 
in his own practice, once remarked to the writer, that he regarded the difference 
as unimportant, provided the New-England sound be given without coarsences 
or undue breadth. Those who attempt to unlearn it, and adopt the other sound, 
need one caution: they almost uniformly go too far, and fall into the peculiarity 
of the Scotch, so pointedly condemned by Smart. 

§ 5. Sound of the Italian a, marked A, i, as in arm, fither, fir; heard also 
in dh, hedrth, dunt, guiird, tire, &e. 


Norer.— This sound occurs, in monosyllables and in accented syllables, before 
r final or r followed by another consonant (as in scar, tar, tart, yard, de-bar’, 
de-part'), and in the derivatives of such words (as in scarred, tarry, of, or re- 
sembling, tar, debarring). But when a occurs, in an accented syllable, before 
r followed by a vowel or by another 7, ina word not a derivative, it has its regu- 
lar short sound, as in arable, bérrow, tarry, to delay. 

The Italian @is the most open ofall the vowel sounds, and is one of the extremes 
of the vowel scale, the other extremes being @ and 60. In its formation, the mouth 
and throat are opened widely, and the tongue is left in its natural position of 
rest. It was formerly much more common in English than it is at the present 
day. The loss of it to so great an extent has been an injury to our language, and 
any further exclusion of it is therefore undesirable. Hence the tendency to 
pronounce the word hedérth, hurth, ought to be repressed. 


§ 6. Sound of a in certain words (chiefly monosyllables) ending in J, ft, ss, st, 
sk, sp, with a few in nce and nt, marked A, &, as in stiff, graft, pass, last, ask, 
gasp, chance, chant, &c. 


Nore.— Down to the close of the last century, words of this class were uni- 
versally pronounced with the full Italian a. Some, especially among the vulgar, 
gave this too broadly, or with a kind of drawl (as pass like parse, fast like furst, 
— without sounding the 7), so that Walker, disgusted by this abuse, and haying 
a prejudice against intermediate sounds, marked all such words in his Dictionary 
with the sound of short @, giving the vowel in past, staff, &c., the sound of that 
in pit, Stéffa (the island), &c. It will not be surprising—if we bear in mind 
the remark in §3 on the extreme shortness and abruptness of this sound —that 
this change was strongly condemned by the orthoépists. Jones declared it to be 
‘ta mincing affectation ;” and Mitford said, ‘‘ No English tongue fails to express, 
no English ear to perceive, the difference between the sound of @ in passing and 
in pdssive. No colloquial familiarity will substitute the one for the other.” Still, 
the high character of Walker, and the increasing disgust for every thing like a 
drawl in speaking, gave currency to the change. It prevailed in London, and in 
some of the larger cities of America, until there sprung up, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, what Smart has called a ‘‘new school” and an ‘‘ old school” on this sub- 
ject. The extreme shortness of the a, as marked by Walker, was still objected 
to; and Smart, in his Dictionary, first published in 1836, censured Walker on 
this account, saying, ‘‘He allows no compromise between the broad Italian 
a, with which a vulgar mouth pronounces ass, and the sound narrower (if 
possible) than the @ in at, with which an affected speaker minces the same 
word.” He therefore spoke of a ‘‘medium sound” of the @ in words of this 
class, saying, ‘‘ We are apt, even in London, to give a slight prolongation to the 
vowel (it) which would, in other cases, be quite rustic.” This prolongation has 
passed into America, and is now heard extensively among the followers of 
‘Walker in this country. It is a kind of drawl on the @in such words as lést, 
pust, fast, &c. Smart states, however, in a recent letter, that in England this 
prolongation is now wholly laid aside. ‘‘Custom with us,” he remarks, ‘is 
much changed. It is no longer affectation to say @ss; and grtnt, graft, &c., at 
present indicate the pronunciation of well-educated London people under sixty- 
five or sixty years of age.” In other words, Walker’s extreme short sound of 
staff, like Stiffa, and pdss, like passive, is now adopted by many Londoners as 
the true and only proper sound.f 

The change introduced by Walker never had any great currency in this 
country, except in afew large cities, and in places immediately affected by their 
influence. Our leading lexicographers, Webster and Worcester, declared 
against it. Many who were taught it in childhood have since laid it aside; 
and there is an increasing disposition among our teachers and literary men to 
unite on some intermediate sound between the extreme broadness, or length, of 
the ain father, and the extreme narrowness, or shortness, of the ain fat. That 
of Smart (mentioned above as now disused) was intermediate in quantity ; and 
so also is another, which Fulton and Knight have introduced into their Diction- 
ary, viz., a shortened sound of the Italiana. They give the word “lard” as an 
example of the long Italian sound (as in father, &c.), and ‘‘ last” of their short 
Italian sound; and mark with the latter the entire class of words now under 








* Many accurate speakers protract the initial element of the @ sound in par- 
ent somewhat more than they do in care, pair, &c., while, at the same time, they 
are careful not to let it glide into the vanishing 2. So also in apparent, trans- 
parent, there, and some other words, 


¢ t 


+ It also appears from Mr. Smart’s letter that when he spoke of the above- 
mentioned prolongation as a ‘‘medium sound” between the broad Italian @ and 
the short @ in af, he referred simply to its quantity, the sound being the same 
in quality with that of short @, and simply a ‘ ey thereof, 
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consideration, such as staff, graft, pass, last, ask, gasp, and a few words in nce 
and nt, as dance and chant. In this way, they guard against that undue pro- 
longation of the @ which offended Walker, and still retain in use one of the 
finest sounds of our language. This is the sound recommended in this volume, 
and marked A, &. Some might possibly prefer one a little less open, verging 

slightly more toward that. of @ in an; and there is certainly room here for a 
diversity of taste and practice among those who agree in the main point of 
rejecting the extreme shortness of Walker’s sound. Ifit be proposed, however, 
to give these words a sound intermediate in quality between the Italian @ and 
our short @, one thing is important to be considered. Mr. Smart states, in an- 
swer to an inquiry on the subject, that, although he can exemplify such a sound, 
he is not aware that any thing of the kind is used among the educated classes 
in England. The only alternative there seems to be between the Italian a@ and 
the extreme short sound of Walker; and it is natural and desirable that those 
among ws who reject the latter should adopt the same sound with those who led 
the way in that rejection upon the other side of the Atlantic. Any one who 
heard the lectures of Mr. Thackeray during his visit to this country in 1855-6, 
and noticed his pronunciation, with reference to this subject, must have been 
struck with the definite sound of the Italian @ which he gave to all words of this 
class. He even gave that sound in the word answer, which, though common in 
England, is comparatively rare in America, A gentleman who held for many 
years a high diplomatic station at the court of St. James, told the writer that, 
except among Londoners, he almost uniformly heard the Italian @ in such cases, 
especially among the officers of government, and the nobility and gentry with 
whom he was led to associate. Such, also, is said by members of Oxford and 
Cambridge to be the case now at those universities; and some of the most em- 
inent preachers of the kingdom, such as the Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce), 
have been mentioned in confirmation of this remark. It is for such reasons that 
the words in question are here marked with a shortened or brief sound of the 
Ttalian a, in accordance with the views and practice of Dr. Webster. 


§ 7. Sound of broad a, marked A, a, as in ql, iqlk, hqwul, swgrm ; heard also 
in squce, awe, gedrgic, fork, grogt, béught, &c. 


Nore.— This has sometimes been called the German @, but is a broader and 
more guttural sound, being formed by a depression of the larynx, and a conse- 
quent retraction of the tongue, which enlarges the cavity of the mouth pos- 
teriorly. 


§ 8. Short sound of broad a, marked A, a, as in what, wander, wallow, &e. 5 
heard also in knowledge. 


Norte. — This is the extreme short sound of broad a, and coincides with the 
sound of oin not. It differs, however, in quality as well as quantity from broad 
a, being a more open sound; that is to say, the aperture of the lips and the inter- 
nal cavity of the mouth, though of the same shape in both cases, are somewhat 
larger for the former (@) than for the latter (¢), while the position of the tongue 
remains unaltered throughout. Nor is this difference peculiar to a and a: it 
also exists between the other pairs of vowel sounds that have essentially the 
same organic formation, but differ in length or duration: in each case, that 
which is the briefer in quantity is the more open in quality of the two. 

There is a sound of a, as heard in salt, although, &c., which is intermediate 
between that in awe and that in what. No distinctive mark is used to indicate 
this intermediate sound, but the inquirer is referred to this section from all 
words in the vocabulary in which the sound occurs. — See § 21, NOTE. 


§ 9. An exceptional sound of a occurs in the words any, many. It is as if 
they were spelled én/y, mén/y, being the regular short sound of e. 


BE. 


§10. Regular long sound, marked B, @, as in éve, mete, &c.; heard also in 
Caesar, béard, feet, leisure, people, key, machine, field, esophagus, quay, &e. 


Nore. —In the formation of this clement, the tongue is raised convexly within 
the dome of the palate, pressing against its sides, and leaving only the smallest 
possible passage through which a vowel sound can be uttered. E is therefore 
the closest lingual or palatal vowel, and is one of the extremes of the natural 
vowel scale, & and 00 being the other extremes. 


§11. Regular short sound, marked B, é, as in énd, mét; heard also in many, 
apheresis, said, says, féather, héifer, leopard, friénd, asafetida, bury, guéss. 


Norte.— This is not a short sound of the long e. It has usually been considered 
as the shut or extreme short sound of the @ in fate; but most orthoépists at 
the present day, while allowing it to be a nearly related sound, regard it as 
distinct, being slightly more open than the radical part of @, and lacking the 
vanish: both are intermediate between @ and @, the tongue not being so much 
depressed as for the former, nor raised so high toward the palate as for the 
latter. — See §2, and § 3, NoTE, 


OCCASIONAL SOUNDS OF E. 

§ 12. Sound of e like 4 (as in care, fair, bear, &c.), marked BH, é, as in ére, 
thére, héir, ’er, &c. This, as is stated in § 4, is the same sound with that of a 
in care. — See § 4. 

§13. Sound of e like 4, marked B, e, as in eh, eight, prey, vein, &&.—See § 2. 


Norst.— This is essentially the sound which this letter generally has in the 
leading moderna languages of Continental Europe. 


§ 14. Sound of e before 7, verging toward the sound of w in wrge, marked 
BH, %, as in @rmine, verge, prefér; heard also in éarnest, mirth, myrtle, &e. 


Notrr.—The case here contemplated is that of e before 7, in a monosyllable 
or in an accented syllable in which the 7 is not followed by a vowel or by an- 
other 7, or in derivatives of such words, when the syllable retains its accent, as 
in herd, defer, deferring, err, erring, term, mercy, maternal. When e occurs 
before 7 followed by a vowel or by another 7, in a word not derived as above, 
it either has the short sound, as in ferry, peril, perilous, heritage, ferule, or the 
long sound, as in period, hero, material. 

The vulgar universally, and many cultivated speakers both in England and 
America, give the e in such words the full sound of w in wrge, as, murey for 
mércy, turm for térm, &c. But, in the most approved style of pronunciation, 
the organs are placed in a position intermediate between that requisite for 
sounding @ and that for sounding é, thus making (as Smart observes) ‘a com- 
promise between the two.” In other words, this element is radically distinct 
from both @ and @, being less guttural than the former and less palatal than the 
latter, from which it was doubtless originally evolved. 
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It is a vulgarism among old people in New England, and also the error of 
some fashionable speakers, to change the @ into @, or into a prolonged sound of 
%; as, rth or iirth for éarth, térm or taiirm for térm, This can not be too care- 
fully avoided. = 


1.) ee 

§15. Regular long sound, marked i, 1, as in ice; heard also in atsle, height, 
eying, eye, vie, guile, buy, thy, rye, &c.; in pint, in child, mild, wild; and in 
monosyllables ending with nd, as bind, jind, kind, &c., except wind, meaning 
air in motion, and wind, to scent, to cause to lose or to recover wind or breath. 


Nore. — This sound, though represented by a single character, is not a sim- 
ple element, but a diphthong. It is composed of & and @ as extremes, with the 
a@ accented, but made so very brief that the ear with difficulty recognizes the 
precise character of the sound. 


§16. Regular short sound, marked f, i, as in 72d; heard also in English, beau- 
Jin, been, steve, women, busy, guinea, nymph, &e. 


Nore. — This is not a short sound of long ?. Many have considered it as the 
shut or extreme short sound of long e; but it is really a distinct, though closely 
allied, element, and is so regarded by the best orthoépists at the present time. 
In its formation, the tongue is slightly relaxed from the position assumed for 
producing é: this is the only difference between the two sounds. — See § 3, Norn, 
and § 8, NOTE. 


OCCASIONAL SOUNDS OF I. 


§ 17. Sound of 7 like that of long e, marked i » t,as in pique, machine, caprice, 
&c. — See § 10. 


Nore.— This is appropriately the sound of zin all foreign languages. Most 
a the ene words in which this sound is represented by this letter are from 
the French, ; 


§18. Sound of i before 7, verging toward w in wrge, marked I, 7, as in irk- 
some, virgin, thirsty, &c., identical with that of e in ermine. 


Note. — /, in this case, is sounded by uncultivated speakers like @, as vurgin 
for virgin. The observations made under §14 as to short e in words like 
ermine, verdure, &c., apply fully to this sound of the @, 


oO. 


§19. Regular lone sound, marked O, 6, as in Gld; heard also in hautboy, 
beau, yeoman, sew, roam, hoe, door, shoulder, grow, Gwe, &e. ~ 


Nore.— This sound of o is in most cases diphthongal, haying a slight *‘ van- 
ish” in oo annexed to the ‘‘ radical” or initial sound, as in below, where the w 
may be regarded as representing the vanish. The radical part of the sound 
is a simple element, intermediate, with respect to the mode of its formation, be- 
tween @ and 00, the tongue being less depressed than for @, and the labial aper- 
ture greater than for 60. It is essentially the same element as that described in 
the next section, but of a slightly less open quality. The vanish of the o is 
omitted in unaccented syllables, as in o-pin’ion, to-bac/co, &c., but ought not to 
be omitted elsewhere, This remark is important as bearing on a very prevalent 
error, which will be mentioned in the next section, 


§ 20. Itis exceedingly common, in some parts of the United States, to shorten 
the long o of certain words, as bolt, most, only, &c., by dropping the yanishing 
element which belongs to the vowel, and giving to the radical portion a some- 
what more open quality ; but this practice is wholly opposed to English usage. 
The provincialism here pointed out obtains, more or less widely, in respect to 
the following words, viz.: boat, bolster, bolt, bone, both, broke, broken, choke, 
cloak, close, a., coach, coat, coax, colt, colter, comb, dolt, folks, goad, hold, holm, 
holster, home, homely, hope, jolt, load, molten, most, molt, none, only, open, pole, 
polka, poultice, poultry, revolt, road, rode, rogue, soap, sloth, smoke, sofa, sol 
(the name of the note G of the musical scale), spoke, v., spoken, stone, story, 
swollen (or swoln), throat, toad, upholsterer, upholstery, whole, wholly, whole- 
some, wrote, yoke, yolk, and possibly a few others. Most personsin New Eng- 
land sound the o in a part or all of these words without the vanish, while some 
go farther, and give to a number of them almost the sound of short w, as, hwm 
for home, &c. On this subject, Smart speaks strongly in the communication 
referred to above. He insists that all such words should have the full sound of 
the o as heard in accented syllables, though not in all cases with quite the 
same prolongation of the sound. Thus the full o of dome should be given to 
home; of slope to hope; of poach to coach; of moat to coat; of joke to spoke, 
cloak, smoke, and broke; of hone to bone and stone; and similarly in the other 
cases. He adds, “ I indicate hole and whole as identical in sound. As to holy 
and wholly, I prolong the vowel and middle consonant more in the first than 
in the second.” This, in his view, is the only difference between them. Still, 
the theoretic phonologist can not but regard the true short o described in this 
section as an important and legitimate member of the family of vowel sounds, 
and must look upon its absence in the established orthoépy of our language 
as a defect and an anomaly. To him, therefore, its rise and growth in the popu- 
lar speech are interesting facts, and its final prevalence and admittance to 
equal rights with the other yowels is a thing he would rather desire than 
deprecate, 4 

§ 21. Regular short sound, marked ©, &, as in ddd, not; heard also in wan 
der, knowledge, &c. — See § 3, NOTE, and § 9, 

Notr.— This is the shut or extreme short sound of broad a, and coincides 
with the sound of ain what. There is amedium sound of this letter which is 
neither so short as in not, nor so long asin naught. Smart says that this me- 
dium sound is usually given to the short o when direciy. followed by ss, st, 
and th, as in cross, cost, broth; also in gone, cough, trough, off, and some other 
words. ‘To give the extreme short sound to such words is affectation: to give 
them the full sound of broad a is vulgar. 7 7 . . - 
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§ 22. Sound of o like short w, marked ©, 6, as in dther, dove, &c.; heard also 
in dées, gin, flood, double, &e.— See § 31. 


Nore. — The words combat and comrade are marked with this sound by many 
orthoépists, but there is equal or greater authority for the regular sound, cOmbat 
and cOmrade. The o in sovereign had originally this sound, but (as is stated by 
Smart) has in England, for the last twenty years, been gradually passing into 
the short 0 (sévereign), until this is now the prevailing sound. 


§ 23. Sound of o like 00 long, marked 9, @, as in prove, do, 
— See § 26. 

§ 24. Sound of o like 06 short, marked Q, 9, as in besom, wolf, woman, &e. 
— See §8, NOTE, and § 27. 


Norte. — This sound coincides with that of w in bull, which is also used for 00 
short. — See § 33, 


§ 25. Sound of 0 like a (broad a), marked 6, 6, as in Order, form, stork, &e. — 
See §7. 


Norte. — The letter 0 has this sound when it occurs before 7 in a monosyllable 
(as in for, form, lord, north) or in an accented syllable when not followed by a 
vowel or by another r, asin fd7!mer, 67/chard, abhdr', and also in the derivatives 
of such words, as in formed, north'ern, abhor'ring. But when o occurs, in an 
accented syllable, before 7 followed by a vowel or by another 7 in a word not a 
derivative, it has its regular short sound, as in for'eign, dr'ange, tor'rid. These 
two sounds of 0, viz., the broad, like that of @in call, and the short, like that 
of a in what, have been confounded by some orthoépists ; but there is an obvious 
difference between them, not only in quantity, but also in quality, the short 
vowel being more open than the broad. — See § 8, Nore. 


move, tomb, &e. 


oo. 

§ 26. Regular long or open sound, marked OO, Go, as in mdon, food ; heard 
also in rheum, drew, to, cange, manewvre, group, rude, rue, recruit, &e. 

Novre.— This sound is the same element with the w of the Germans, Spaniards, 
and Italians, and coincides with the French ow in route. It is the closest labial 
vowel; thatris to say, in forming it, the lips are more nearly closed than for any 
other vowel, the sides being brought into contact with each other so as to leaye 
only a small central aperture for the escape of the voice. 

§ 27. Regular short sound of 00, marked OO, Go, as in wool, foot; heard 
also in wolf, should, bull, &e.— See § 8, NOTE. 

Nore.— Walker and a few other orthoépists mark the words bool:, brook, 
cook, hook, and others ending in -ook, to be pronounced with the long sound of 
the 00, as in food; but the best authorities at the present day, and the best and 
almost universal usage, are decidedly in favor of the regular short sound of the 
vowel. 

§ 28. The following words, room, root, roof, rood, broom, and soon, have 
properly the long sound of 00, as in food (see § 26) ; but many pronounce them 
with the short sound, as in foot (see § 27), New Englanders especially are often 
recognized abroad by their habit of pronouncing room, room ; rdot, root ; rd0f, 
roof; rdod, rood; broom, broom, and sdon, soon. Smart properly insists that 
the quality of the sound in soon should be the same as in moon, though the 
vowel is hardly so much prolonged in quantity, except in dignified utterance. 


U. 


§29. Regular lone sound, marked U, G, asin mite, wnite, &c.; heard also in 
beatity, feodal, fetid, pew, ewe, lieu, view, ctic, suit, yew, you, yule, &e. 

Norer.— This is a compound sound, formed of the vowel oo, with a slight 
sound of the consonant x or of the vowel é or % before it. When the w beginsa 
syllable, or is preceded by any one of the palatal or labial sounds hk, g, p, b, f, 
v,m, the sound of yis clearly perceived, as in the words wsage, cube, gules, 
puny, burin, futile, mule. 

§30. When the long wis preceded, in the same syllable, by any one of the 
consonants d, ¢, 1, n, s, and th, it is peculiarly diflicult to introduce the sound of 
y ; and hence negligent speakers omit it entirely, pronouncing duty, dooty ; twne, 
toon ; lute, loot; nuisance, noosance ; swit, soot; thwrible, thoorible, &c. The 
reason is, that in forming these consonants the organs are in a position to pass 
with perfect ease to the sound of 00, while it is very difficult in doing so to touch 
the intermediate y ; hence the y in such cases is very apt to be dropped. On this 
point Smart remarks, ‘‘ To say twbe (tyoob), lucid (lyoocid), with the w as per- 
fect [i. e., with a distinct sound of y prefixed to 00] as in cube, cubic, mute, &c., 
is either northern or laboriously pedantic,’? —a description which applies to the 
vulgar in our Eastern States, and to those who are over-nice at the South. The 
practice of good society is to let the y sink into a very brief sound of long e or 
of short 7, both of which have a very close organic relationship to consonant y. 
Special care must be taken not only to make this sound as brief as possible, 
but to pronounce it in the same syllable with the 00. We thus avoid the 
two extremes, of overdoing, on the one hand, by making too much of the y, 
and, on the other hand, of sounding only the oo after the manner of careless 
speakers. < 1, f 

It ought to be added that wherever the sound of sh or of zh precedes the u, 


_the y is omitted, as in sure, sounded shoor; sugar, shoogar, azure, azh/oor, &c. 


§31. Regular short sound, marked U, Wi; as.in bit; heard also in stin, dées, 
blood, touch, &c. ; 


Nore.— This is not the short sound of long uv. It is a distinct and simple 
element, and derives its peculiar guttural character from the influence of the 
pharynx and back part of the month. In its organic formation, it is essentially 
the same sound as win wrge, but is shorter in quantity, and of a rather more 
open quality. — See §3, Nore, and § 8, Nore. 
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§32. Sound of w when preceded by 7 in the same syllable, marked Y, , as in 


ryde, rumor, rural, &e. Bs 
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Nore,— All the English orthotpists agree that the w in this case drops the y 
or i which is generally an element of its compound sound when preceded, in the 
same syllable, by any other consonant than 7, and becomes simply do, so that 
rue is pronounced roo; rule, rool; ruby, rooby, &c. On this subject, Dr. Web- 
ster’s views have been greatly misunderstood. Many suppose that he wished to 
insert a distinct sound of yin such cases, pronouncing rele, ryool, and ruby, 
ryooby, &c. Nothing could be further from his views or practice. No one had 
a greater disgust for such a prolongation of the sound. The whole question 
here turns on the analysis of our long w. Dr. Webster did not regard it as diph- 
thongal, except at the commencement of a syllable, as in wnife. In all other 
cases he looked upon our long w as a distinct and peculiar vowel, nearly resem- 
bling @ and 60, but so much closer as to be properly considered an elementary 
sound; and he therefore marked it (as he ought to do on that supposition) in 
one and the same manner in all such cases. This has given rise to the supposi- 
tion that he favored the insertion of y in such words as rule, &c. The fact is, 
on the contrary, that, according to his scheme, there is no y in the case to be 
inserted. : 

In this volume, the ordinary view has been adopted; viz., that the w is, in 
most cases, diphthongal, as described in § 30, but that, when preceded by 7, it is 
equivalent to 00 merely. This has been done in conformity to the general un- 
derstanding of orthotpists, without undertaking to decide the abstract question 
whether wv following 7 in the same syllable is diphthongal or not. Somemay think, 
in substantial agreement with the views of Dr. Webster, that in graceful pro- 
nunciation there is a very slight softening sound like that of @ or % between the 
rand the yowel in such words as rue, rule, rude, &ec. (Compare § 30.) Others 
may consider this as a mere provincialism; but the great body of speakers do 
undoubtedly pronounce this class of words with no other vowel sound than 60, 
as marked by Smart and other English orthoépists. 


§33. Sound of w like that of short 00 (00), marked U, w, as in bull, put, push, 
pull, &e.—See §8, Norn, and § 27. 

§ 34. Sound of w before r in such words as urge, burn, furl, concur, &e., 
marked ©, €@; heard also in worm, jotirney, &¢e. 


Note, — This is often called the natural vowel, because it requires almost no 
effort to utter it, the mouth being slightly opened in the easiest or most natural 
and unconstrained manner for the passage of voice in a nearly unmodified form. 
But the name is scarecly appropriate; for the sound is altogether wanting in 
many languages, and — with the single exception of the English — it occupies a 
comparatively subordinate place in the yowel systems of the principal tongues 
in which it occurs. It has been more aptly termed the neutral vowel, with refer- 
ence to its want of any strongly-marked distinctive character; and this name is 
here adopted as, on the whole, preferable to any other. The sound differs from 
that of short w (with which it has often been identified) in length, and in a some- 
what greater degree of closeness. (See § 8, Nore.) It occurs, in monosyllables, 
before 7 not followed by a vowel (as in cur, fur, furl, hurt, burst, purr) ; in ac- 
cented syllables, before 7 final or 7 followed by one or more consonants different 
from itself (as in recar’, curfew, fur'long, disbursed’); and in derivatives from 
any such words (as currish, furry, purring, recurring). Except in the cases 
here specified, the letter w before 7 has its short sound, as in ctia’ry, hiu'ry. 


Was 
§ 35. Regular long sound, marked Y, ¥, as in ji7, st7le, sky, edif7, &e. 


Nore.— This is the same sound as long 7.— See § 15. 

The word my, when used without emphasis, takes its regular short sound in 
England, and to some extent in this country, as, ‘‘I took down my hat.” This 
sound, however, should not be given in serious or solemn discourse, nor should 
the y ever be turned into long e, after the Irish fashion, ‘‘ I took down mec hat.” 
According to Walker, Smart, Worcester, and Cooley, the word by is, in like 
manner, colloquially pronounced bY, when not emphatic; but this pronunciation 
is very rarely heard in the United States. 


§ 36. Regular short sound, marked ¥, ¥, as in cyst, nymph, lyric, abjss, 
coinciding with the sound of short 7.— See § 16. 


OCCASIONAL SOUND OF Y. 


§37. Y has only one occasional sound; viz., in such words as myrrh, nuyrile, 
in which it has, like the e and 7 in similar circumstances (see § 14 and § 18), very 
nearly the sound of win wrge. This is indicated in the Dictionary by respell- 
ing, the words in which y has this sound being very few in number. 


II. REGULAR OR PROPER DIPHTHONGS. 


OI or OY. 
§ 38. The sound of o# or oy (unmarked), as heard in oil, join, oyster, &e. 


Nore.— The elements of this diphthong are 0 as in cord (the same as broad 
a), and % as in jin (short ¢), with the accent on the former. Oy is always regular 
in English words, and o# is regular also, except in the following cases; viz., 
avoirdupois (av-wr-du-poiz'), connoisseur (kon-is-soor’), shamois (sham/my), 
choir (kwire), tortoise (tor/¢iz), turquois (sometimes pronounced tur-/eez!). 

Until near the beginning of the present century, 0? was extensively pronounced 
like long i, as jine for join, rile for rotl, &c.; but this pronunciation is now con- 
fined exclusively to the lowest classes, 


Ow. 
§ 39. The sound of ow (unmarked), as heard in ow/, vowel, flower, &e. 


Note. — This diphthong is compounded of the elements & and 00, the former 
of which is accented, but made extremely brief. In aconsiderable number of 
words, ow represents the sound of long 0; in the single word knowledge and 
in its derivatives, it has the sound of shorto. These are accordingly distin- 
guished by the proper mark, as, bl6w, slow, know, knowledge, &c, 


OU. 
§ 40. This diphthong has two leading sounds. 
(1.) That of ow in words derived from the Anglo-Saxon, as in out, hownd, &e. 
=, (2.) That of 60 in words derived from the French, as in soup, group, &e. 


Norre.—The word route, being directly from the French, is perhaps more 
commonly pronounced by careful speakers with the French sound (700¢), while 
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rout has the Anglo-Saxon sound of ow. The word wound, which, from its Anglo- 
Saxon origin, ought to have the sound of ow, has, to a great extent, taken the 
French sound (woond), notwithstanding the remonstrances of Walker and 
other orthoépists against the irregularity. 

§41. The diphthong ou has also, in a number of words, the sound of long 
o,as in soul; in a few cases, the sound of the broad a, as in bought (bawt) ; 
sometimes that of short w, as in cot%ple; sometimes that of @ in urge, asin 
adjotirn (adjurn) ; and, in the three words could, would, should, that of 60 as in 
Jjoot. These peculiarities are indicated in this Dictionary by the appropriate 
mark over the significant or sounded vowel, or by respelling. 


III. VOWELS IN UNACCENTED SYLLABLES. 


§42. When an unaccented syllable ends in a consonant, its vowel, if single, 
has, in strict theory, its regular short or shut sound, though uttered somewhat 
more faintly, or with a less proportionate force, than in an accented syllable, 
as in d%s-sign’, con’/dict, conflict, &e. In many words of this class, however, 
the vowel is apt to suffer a change or corruption of its distinctive quality, pass- 
ing over into some sound of easier utterance. Thus the vowel sounds in the 
unaccented syllables ar, er, ir, or, yr (as in altar, offer, tapir, mirror, zephyr), 
are coincident with that of the second win sulphwr. Asa general rule, @ and 
o, in unaccented syllables ending in a consonant, verge toward, or fall into, the 
sound of short w, particularly in colloquial discourse, as in bal/lad, bar!rack, 
ver/bal, bed/lam, cap!stan, jal/ap, bi'as, bal’last, hay’oc, meth/od, pis’tol, ven!- 
om, compel’, flag/on, bish’op, pi/lot, prov/ost. In such words, it would ordinarily 
be the merest pedantry or affectation to give the vowel its regular short sound. 

The vowel e, in unaccented syllables ending in a consonant, is, in some 
words, liable to be sounded like short 7 (as in barrel), and, in others, like short 
w (as in silent); but these changes are usually avoided by good speakers. 

It may here be remarked, that some of the diphthongs are similarly affected 
by the absence of accent. Thus ai, which, in an accented syllable, is usually 
sounded like long a (as in com-plain’), sinks into é or in an unaccented sylla- 
ble, as in mountain, pronounced moun/tén or moun’tin. So ez, ey, and ie be- 
come changed in pronunciation into % (as in sur! fett, hon'ey, car'rted), and ow 
is sounded as % (as in griev/ots). 

It is also to be observed, that, in the unaccented syllables of some words 
from the Latin, the vowel is long, though followed by a consonant in the same 
syllable, as in cantharidés ; but, in such cases, the long mark is, in the Diction- 
ary, placed over the vowel. 

§43. When the unaccented syllable does not end in a consonant, two cases 
arise ; viz.,— 

(1.) The syllable may consist of, or may end in, a vowel, as in the words 
a-bound’, di-rect’, e-vent’, mo-lest’, &c. 

(2.) The syllable may end in a consonant, with final e mute at the close of 
words, as in ul’ti-mate, finite, reptile, &c. 

The former of these will, for the sake of brevity, be called No, 1, the latter 
No. 2. These will now be considered under each of the vowels. 


A. 

§ 44. (No.1. See § 43.) Here the a has properly a brief sound of the Italian a, 
as in Cu’ba, a-muse’, A-mer’i-ca; but, in familiar speech, it is almost always so 
slighted and obscured as to be indistinguishable from the neutral vowel, or w in 
urge, murmur, &c. In some words, like @-e/ri-al, ch@-ot/ic, &c., the a has its regu- 
lar long or name sound, somewhat shortened by the omission of the ‘* vanish.” 
This is due to the influence of the subsequent vowel, which, in fluent utterance, 
refuses to take the Italian @ before it without the intervention of one or more 
consonants. Some speakers in this country give the same brief sound of long 
«a to this letter when it occurs in an initial unaccented syllable followed by a 
consonant in an accented syllable, as in a-bound’, fa-tal/ity ; but this practice 
is not sanctioned by the best orthoépists. Formerly, @ final had the same 
sound, especially in proper names, as, i-de’a, A’sa, so/fa, Vir-gin/i-a, Sen/e-ca ; 
but this easily slid into é or#, and by eareless speakers was omitted after e 
and 7, as, i-dee’, A’sy, so/fy, Vir-gin’y, &c., — pronunciations still heard among 
illiterate people. In the terminations -a-ny and -a-ry, the a has usually the 
same sound as short ¢ unaccented, as in mis/cel-lany, mo/ment-a-ry, &e. 

§ 45. (No. 2. See § 43.) Here the a has sometimes its lone sound, particu- 
larly in verbs ending in ate, as, ded/i-cate, ed/u-c@te, &e. In other parts of 
speech, the sound of the a is more obscure, verging toward short e, as in ul’ti- 
mate, night/in-gale, pref’ace, &c. In some instances it is apt to verge toward 
short 7, as in yvil/lage. 


E. 


§ 46. (No. 1. See § 43.) Here the ¢ has its long sound, slightly obscure or 
abridged, as in e-vent’, e-mo/tion, so-ci’e-ty, &c. Care should be taken not to 
sink the e into an indefinite sound of short w, as, soci/iity for society, &. 

§ 47. (No. 2. See § 43.) Here, also, the e has usually its long sound a little 
shortened and slighted, as in ob/so-lete. Ina few instances, it verges toward 
short e, as in college, 


I. 


There is great diversity in the case of this letter. Hence it is difficult to lay 
down general rules; and Smart remarks, “ The inquirer must be sent to the 
Dictionary to learn, in each particular case, the true pronunciation.”’ 

§ 48. (No.1. See § 43.) 7, when final in a syllable, has more commonly its 
short sound, as in phi-los/o-phy, di-rect’, &e. But thei is usually long in the 
initial syllables 7, bi, chi, cli, cri, pri, tri, as in 7-de/a, bi-0l/0-gy, eri-te/ri-on, 
prz-me'yal, &c, 


PRONUNCIATION. 


§ 49. (No.2. See § 43.) In these terminations, usage is greatly divided. On 
the whole, the 7 is more generally short, as in ac-com’plice, in’fi-nite, fer’tZle, 
mar’i-time, ad-a-man/ttne, an/ise, pos/i-ttve, &c.; but there are some important 
exceptions, as, cock’a-trice, ex/tle, gen/tzle, con/cu-bine, ar/chive, &.; also all 
names of minerals ending in lite or ite; as, chrys/o-lite, ste/a-tite, &e. Here 
the Dictionary must be consulted for the several words. According to Smart 
and Cull, chemical terms ending in ide (as bromide, chloride, &c.) should be 
pronounced with the ¢ long ; but all other orthoépists are unanimous in making 
the vowel short; and the propriety of the latter mode of pronunciation is 
established by the fact that this whole class of words is not unfrequently spelt 
without the final e, thus, bromid, chlorid. 


oO. 


§ 50. (No.1. See § 43.) Here the o has usually its long sound slightly abbre- 
viated, and withoutits “ vanish ”’ (see § 19), as in o-pin’ion, croc’o-dile, to-bac’co, 
&c. Care should here be taken not to sink the o into short w, as careless 
speakers often do, pronouncing o-pin’/ion, wp-pin/ion, &e. An exception, how- 
ever, is perhaps to be made in the case of the terminations -o-ny and -o-ry, 
in which, according to universal usage in England, the o is sounded like short 
uw unaccented, as in mat/ri-mo-ny, prom/is-so-ry, &e. Yet most speakers in 
this country give the o in such words its long sound, slightly abbreviated, as 
in other unaccented sylables, The practice—too common among us —of lay- 
ing a secondary accent on theo is a fault which should be sedulously ayoided, 
— See § 110. 

§51. (No. 2. See § 43.) The o in these terminations has usually its regular 
long sound, as in tel/e-scdpe, ep/dde, &c. Sometimes it has the sound of short 
0, as in di/a-ldgue: in other cases, it verges toward short 2, as in pur’pose, 


U. 


§52. (No. 1. See § 43.) Here the w generally has its long sound slightly 
abridged, as in ac/cu-rate, e-mol/w-ment, man-u-mit!, an/nw-al, dep/u-tize, u-til’- 
ity. But when the wis preceded by d, ¢, or s, thesé combinations, du, tu, and 
su, are by the great majority of speakers changed into joo, choo, and shoo or 
zhoo, respectively, as in ed/u-cate (&j/00-kate), ha-bit/w-al (ha-bich’oo-al), sen/- 
su-ous (sén/shoo-us), vis/w-al (vizh’oo-al). (See §§ 66, 77, 92, 93, 95, and 107.) 
In the notation of words of this class in the Dictionary, the regular pronuncia- 
tion is generally given instead of the irregular, in conformity with the views 
of Dr. Webster ; but, in many instances, reference is made to the remarks con- 
tained in the present section. When the w is preceded by 7, it simply drops the 
y sound, and is pronounced 00, as in e7-u-di'tion (er-oo-dish’un). (See § 32.) 
Care should be taken never to sink the w into the sound of short y or 7, as, 
eddycate for educate, or into any indefinite sound. 

§53. (No.2. See § 43.) The win these terminations should generally retain 
its regular long sound (see §§ 29, 30) slightly abridged, as in grat/i-tade, in’sti- 
tate, rid/i-cule, trib’ate, im-post/hame, sub/ter-fuge, &e. There are a few excep- 
tions, as min/azte (min/it), m., and let/twce (let/tis). If the letter 7 precedes the 
u, the initial element of the vowel is dropped, as in ce/ruse (se/roos), per/wke 
(pér’ook), &c. (See § 32.) On the other hand, when the wis immediately pre- 
ceded by the letter ¢, it should never be changed into mere oo, as grat/i-tood for 
gratitude, in’sti-toot for in’sti-twte,—a practice which prevails among the 
vulgar. 

The terminations dure, ture, and sure, though sometimes pronounced with the 
regular sounds of the letters, are more commonly pronounced joor, choor, and 
shoor or zhoor, respectively, as in the words tem/per-a-tére (tem/per-a-choor), 
ver/dure (ver/joor), cy’no-sure (si/no-shoor), ex-po/swre (eks-po/zhoor). (Sce 
§§ 66, 77, 92, 93, 95, and 107.) When these terminations are immediately pre- 
ceded by an accented syllable, many speakers change them still further into 
chur, jur, and shur or zhur, as in na/ture (na/chur), ver/dwre (ver/jur), een’swre 
(sen/shur), ex-po/swre (eks-po/zhur). ‘The Dictionary follows the practice of 
Dr. Webster in giving to dure and ture the regular sounds of d, é, and w (pro- 
nouncing verdure, vérd/yoor, creature, kreet/yoor, &c.), while swre is respelt 
shoor or zhoor, as in the examples given above. This,it is true, is an incon- 
sistency ; but itis one of little moment, inasmuch as general usage is so fluc- 
tuating, and as reference is in most cases made to the present section. 

There is a vicious pronunciation of twre like twr, as na/tur for nature, which 
is heard, at the present day, only among the most illiterate speakers, but which, 
as shown by White (Shakespeare, vol. xii., p. 437) and others, was formerly in 
general use among the politest and best educated classes of society. 


WY. 

§54. (No.1. See § 43.) Here y has usually its short sound, as in hy-poc'ri-sy, 
my-thol/o-g¥, van/i-t¥, mer’ri-ly, proph’e-cy, &c.; but verbs ending in /y have 
the y long, as in jus/ti-fy, mag’ni-f7, &c.; also the three following verbs, 
oe'cu-py, mul’ti-pl7, proph’e-s7. 

§55. (No. 2. See § 43.) The y in these terminations (which are few in num- 
ber) is generally long, as in an/o-dyne, per/i-style, ne’o-phyte, pros’e-l7te, &e. 


IV. SILENT VOWELS. 


§56. Vowels which are printed in Italics are not to be sounded, as the e in 
used, burden, the 7 in cousin, &c. Some of these cases require a more particular 
consideration, and will now be mentioned. 


E final. 
§57. The letter eis always mute when final, except in monosyllables con- 
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ing no other yowel, in classical words, and in some words from modern 
eign languages ; but, in a monosyilable or in an accented syllable of a word, 
igh silent, it generally serves the purpose of indicating that a preceding 
127] yowel followed by a le consonant, a consonant digraph, or the com- 

letters st or ng, has i egular long sound, as in pane, hope, cube, in- 
paste, change. When a silent e follows c or g at the end of a word, it 
ves also to show that the consonant is to have its soft, and not its hard, 


C of lengthening the sound of the preceding vowel. In unaccented sylla- 
es, it sometimes keeps the vowel in its long sound, as in gen/tile, supine, 


EN with E silent. 


§58. Most words ending in en drop the e in pronunciation, as, often (of’n), 
wen (heay’n), even (ev’n), &e. One of the most prevalent errors of the pres- 
ent day, especially among our clergy (for the laity have fallen into it much less), 
é that of pronouncing the words even (ev’n) evun, heaven (heay’n) heaywn or 
heaven, often (of’n) often, &e. Walker remarks with great keenness on this 
error, declaring it to be a *‘pwerile and false pronunciation.” If the writer is 
- correctly informed, it is never heard among good speakers in England. The 
_ following are nearly or all the words in which the e should be sounded: aspen, 
chicken, hyphen, kitchen, jerken, latten, lichen, marten, mynchen, paten, patten, 
platen, rowen, wicken, and yewen. The e is also sounded when preceded by 
the liquids 7, m, n, 7, as in woolen, omen, linen, siren, &c., though fallen, stolen, 
and swollen omit the e in pronunciation. With regard to Eden, bounden, 
heathen, mitten, sudden, and sloven, there is a diversity of usage among good 
speakers in this country, some suppressing, and some sounding, the e. 


ON with O silent. 


§59. Many words ending in on preceded by,c, ck, s, and ¢, omit the o in 
pronounciation, as in reckon (reck’n), bacon (bak’n), treason (treas’n), mutton 
 (mutt’n), &e. 


ED with E silent. 


§ 60. The termination ed is usually shortened in pronunciation by dropping 
the sound of the e (as in loved (lov’d), aimed (aim’d), diffused (diffus’d), &c.), 
unless this letter is preceded by d or é (as in amended, contented, &c.), when 
its omission is organically impossible. But in adverbs formed by adding ly, 
and in nouns formed by adding ness, to words ending in ed, the e of this termi- 
nation is uniformly sounded, as in asswredly, confusedly, renewedly, amazed. 
ness, composedness, &e. There are also some participial adjectives, and some 
adjectives not derived from verbs, in which the e is commonly sounded, as, 
aged, beloved, blessed, crabbed, cragged, crooked, crutched, cursed, cusped, 

deuced, dogged, hooked, jagged, learned, legged, naked, peaked, picked (sharp), 
| ragged, rugged, stubbed, wicked, winged, wretched, The e is also pronounced in 

7 the derivatives formed from such adjectives, as, learnedly, blessedness ; but is 


___ generally omitted in the compounds, as, full-aged (-ajd), sheath-winged (-wingd). 
---_—«*Jn poetry, the meter often requires us to pronounce ed as a distinct syllable, 
when it would not be so pronounced in prose. In all cases where it should 


properly be sounded, its omission is a mark of great vulgarity. 


i 


--—s Norr.—In reading the Scriptures and Prayer-book, some persons, chiefly 


-—s among the clergy, make it a practice to pronounce the participial termination 
-ed, in most cases in which itis not preceded by a vowel (as in believed, revealed), 
-  _asadistinct syllable. Thus, ‘‘ Whom he did predestinate, them he also call-ed ; 
and whom he call-ed, them he also justified ; and whom he justified, them he also 
__ glorified.” This usage was formerly a very prevalent one, but, at the present 
___ time, it is much more limited, and is commonly regarded as savoring of affecta- 
tion or of an old-school education. 


PP EL with E silent. 

§61. As a general rule, the eis sounded in these terminations, as in gravel, 
al level, vessel, chapel, &c. To omit the e in such cases, pronouncing level 
ley’l, chapel chap’l, &c., is generally regarded as a vulgarism. The follow- 
‘ing are nearly or quite all the words of this kind in which the e is properly 
omitted ; viz., barbel, betel, chattel, drazel, drivel, easel, grovel, hazel, mangel- 
wurzel, mantel, mispickel, mussel, navel, ousel, ravel, rivel, scovel, shekel, 
shovel, shrivel, snivel, swingel, swivel, teasel, toggel, towsel, weasel, and, 
according to a few orthoépists, model. 


Fy lg 
CONSONANTS. 
B. 


$62. The sound represented by this letter (which is unmarked) is heard in 
_ the words barn, rob, labor, table, &e. 


Norr.— This sound is formed by the compression of vocalized breath, or 
voice, within the mouth, while the lips are shut and the back nostrils are closed 
by covering them with the soft palate. When preceded by m, or followed by f, in 
the same syllable, 6 is generally silent, as in bomb, climb, tomb, debt, doubt, 
er &e. eeuinb, dithyramb, tamb, succumb, rhomb, rhumb, are said to be 


, 
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exceptions; yet, in this country, the first and the fourth of these words are com- 
monly pronounced without sounding the b, B is also silent in bdellium. 


Cc. 


§ 63. C marked thus, ¢, ¢ (soft c), has the sound of s, as in cede, trace, 
acid, cypress, &¢c. 


Nore. — It takes thi ver i rs before e (even if sile i 
Gosaee aie mane this sound whenever it occurs before e (even if silent), 7, or 
When the letters ce or ci are immediately preceded by an accented syllable 
and are followed by a vowel in the next syllable, the c combines in pronuncia- 
tion with the e or ito form the sound sh, as in ocean, social, saponaceous, &e. 
In some words, ¢ alone has this sound, or, rather, the e or i is used twice, first 
combining with the c to represent the sound of sh, and then, in the same syl- 

lable, taking on its customary vowel sound, as in so-ci-al/i-ty.— See SH, § 95. 


§ 64. C marked thus, €, e (hard c), has the sound of & when it comes before 
, 0, U, l, or r, before /, s, or ¢ final, and when it ends a word or a syllable, as in 
call, cot, cut, clot, crown, black, act, zine, traffic, pic/ture, flae/cid, eth/ics. — See 
K, § 78. 

§ 65. Chas the sound of z in the words sacrifice, sice, suffice, and discern, 
and in their derivatives. It is silent in the words czar, victuals, indict, and 
their derivatives, and also in the termination scle, as in muscle, corpuscle, &c. 


CH. 


§ 66. Ch unmarked (English ch) has very nearly the sound of tsh, as in child, 
much, richer, speechless, &¢. 


Nore. — The compound sound signified by this digraph is not precisely equiv- 
alent to that represented by ¢tsh. The ordinary sound of ¢ is uttered with the tip 
of the tongue pressed against the gum of the upper front teeth. The first ele- 
ment of ch is uttered with the pps flat surface of the tongue, near the tip, 
applied to the gum at a point higher up, just where a relaxation of the contact 
produces the configuration requisite for sounding sh, the second constituent of 
the compound. The two elements are so closely blended in pronunciation that, 
like a diphthong, or compound yowel, they have the effect of only a single 
sound or beat upon the ear. 

When the letter ¢ comes before uw (= yoo) in an unaccented syllable, and is at 
the same time preceded by an accented syllable (as in nature), or when it is pre- 
ceded by s or 2 in an accented syllable, and is immediately followed by ia (= ya) 
or to (=yo) in an unaccented syllable (as in Christian, question, admixtion), both 
this letter and the y virtually following it are, by some speakers, preserved in 
their usual and appropriate sounds; thus, natwre (nat'yoor), Christian (krist!- 
yan), question (kwést'yun), admixtion (ad-mikst/yun), &c. But by others they 
are suffered to sink into the easier and closely allied sound of ch in church ; 
thus, natwre (na/choor), Christian, (kris/chan), question (kwés/chun), admia- 
tion (ad-miks’chun), &c. In regard to the pronunciation of words ending in 
teous, when this termination is not under, but is immediately preceded by, the 
accent (as in boun/teows), usage is far from being uniform, some calling it 
t-yus (as bount'yus), others reducing it to chus (as bown!'chus), while others cor- 
rupt it into che-ws (as boun'che-ws); but that mode which keeps both the tf and 
the ein their customary sounds (as bown'te-us), is the most common, except in the 
single word righteous, which is properly pronounced rit'yus, or ri/chus. 

Walker marked ch, when preceded by / or n, with the sound of simple sh, 
respelling filch, jilsh, bench, bensh, &c. Thisis treated as an error by Smart and 
other leading orthoépists, who give to ch its ordinary compound sound in all 
words of this class. 


§ 67. Ch marked thus, (h, ¢h (French ch), has the sound of sh, as in chaise, 
marchioness, machine, &e. — See SH, § 95. 
Note. — Most words of this kind are derived from the French. According 


to the same analogy, chivalry, which comes from that language, would be pro- 
nounced shivalry, and not tchivalry; and it is so marked by able orthoépists. 


§ 68. Ch marked thus, €h, eh (Latin ch), has the sound of £, as in chorus, 
epoch, distich, &c. This is the usual sound in words derived from the ancient 
languages; but cherub and charity, with their derivatives, are exceptions, Ch 
is always hard (like &) before / and r, as in chlorine, chrism. 


Nore.— The prefix arch, denoting chief, is pronounced ark in archangel 
and its derivatives, and in words from foreign languages in which the other 
component part is not separately current in English, as, architecture, archi- 
pelago, architrave, &c, In all other cases, it is pronounced artch, as in arch- 
bishop, a7ch-enemy, arch-fiend, &c. 


§ 69. Chis silent in the word drachm (though not in drachma, drak/ma), and 
also in schism, yacht (yot), and their derivatives, 


D. 
§ 70. The sound of d (unmarked), as in dale, sad, rider, tradesman, Xe. 


Nore.— The sound of this letter is formed by pressing the end of the tongue 
against the upper gums, and then forcing up vocalized breath, or voice, into the 
mouth, the soft palate being raised to prevent its escape through the nose. __ 

This is the regular and usual sound of d; but when this letter follows a whis- 
pered or non-vocal consonant in the same syllable, it uniformly takes the sound 
of ¢, as in hissed (hist), (See §108.) Dis silent only in the words Wednesday 
and handkerchief. 


F. 
§ 71. The sound of / (unmarked), as in fame, leaf, definite, softly, &e. 


Nore. — This letter, which is never silent, is uttered by applying the lower 
lip to the upper front teeth, and emitting the breath, has only this one sound, 
except in the single word of, in which it has the power of v. In the com- 
pounds hereof, thereof, and whereof, many speakers preserve the customary and 
regular sound of the /; but good usage allows it to be sounded as in the sim- 
ple word. 


G. 
§72. G marked thus, G, & (g hard), has the sound of that letter in the word 
go, as in get, gave, give, begun, keg, sluggish, smuggle, &¢. 


bi ae 
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TH, 


PRINCIPLES OF 


Notr.— This sound is produced by a compression of intonated breath, or 
voice, confined within the mouth by a contact of the root of the tongue with the 
posterior part of the palate, which is at the same time raised sufficiently to cover 
the back nostrils, or openings from the pharynx into the nose. 

G is hard before a (except in the single word gaol and its derivatives), 0, u, 
h, l, and 7, as in gate, gore, gum, ghastly, glad, grain. It is sometimes, 
though not usually, hard before e, 7, and y, as in get, give, gibbous, muggy. This 
occurs chiefly in words from the Anglo-Saxon, and in a very few from the Greek. 
It is also, and always, hard at the end of words, and in the derivatives of such 
words, even when the g is doubled and followed by e, 7, or y, as in crag, drug, fog, 
cragged, druggist, foggy. 

When @ or 7 is preceded in the same syllable by the sound of g or of k, very 
many speakers, particularly in England, interpose a slight sound of @, as in card, 
kind, garden, guard, girl, guile, guise, sky. Some persons affect the introduc- 
tion of a full and distinct sound of long e, or of consonant y¥,in such cases; 
saying, kee-ard or k-yard, kee-ind or k-yind, ske-7 or sk-yi, &e. The practice of 
a very large portion, if not a majority, of the best speakers in the United States, 
and also of many educated persons in England, is to join the sound of the g or 
i to that of the @ or 7, without suffering any other sound to slip in between 
them. 


§73. G marked thus, G&, & (g soft), has the compound sound of j, asin gem, 
rage, engine, caged, &c, —See § 77. 


xlvi 


Nore. — The letter g generally takes this sound when it comes before e, 7, or 
y; but there are some exceptions. (See the preceding section.) G has also its 
soft sound before ain the single word gaol (now commonly spelt jail), and in 
its derivatives and compounds. 


§ 74. In a few words from the French, g retains the sound of zh, which it has 
before e and ¢ in that language, as in rouge (roozh), mirage (mi-razh’), &e. 

G is silent before m and n final, and also when initial before n, as in phlegm, 
sign, gnat. 

For the office which g performs in such words as longer, stronger, &c., see § 82. 


GH. 


§75. This digraph (which is unmarked) is sounded, at the beginning of a 
word, like g hard, as in ghastly, ghost, gherkin, &c. Itis silent after the vowel 
i,as in high, sigh, weigh; and it is generally silent before ¢, as in bought, 
Sraught, taught, &c. The words draught and laughter, where it has the sound 
of f, are exceptions. In other cases, gh is generally pronounced like f, as in 
chough, cough, rough, tough, trough, enough, &c.; but it sometimes has the 
sound of &, as in hough, lough, shough. In the word hiccough, it is usually pro- 
nounced like p. 

Formerly this digraph had the sound of f much more frequently than it has 
at the present day. Daughter, for instance, was often pronounced and some- 
times spelt dafter, the a having the Italian sound. On the other hand, rafter 
has been found with the spelling raughter. Smollett gives thof for though, 
in representing the speech of the vulgar; and the poets of the Elizabethan 
period frequently used such rhymes as naught and oft, taught and aloft, &e. 


ish 


§ 76. This letter (which is unmarked) is a mere breathing, and represents no 
fixed configuration of the vocal organs. 


Note. —It is an emission of unyocalized breath through whatever position of 
the mouth-organs is required by the succeeding clement, the organs being al- 
ways placed to form the next following letter before the h is pronounced. Thus, 
in he, the tongue is put in a position to sound the e before the 2 is uttered; and 
similarly in hall, hard, home, &c. 

In the following words, hetr, heiress, herb, herbage, honest, honor, honorable, 
hour, with their derivatives, and also in hostler (more properly spelt ostler), h 
is silent. It is also marked as silent by most orthoépists in hospital, hwmor, 
and humble, with their derivatives. There is, however, an increasing tendency 
to sound the h inthese words. This is favored by Jameson, and not disapproved 
by Smart. # is silent after g initial, as in ghost, gherkin, &c.; after r, as in 
rhyme, myrrh, &c.; and also when preceeded by a vowel in the same syllable, as 
in ah, eh, oh, buhl, Jehovah, &e. In many parts of England, the sound of this 
letter is almost always omitted where it ought to be uttered, and uttered where 
it ought to be omitted; as, ’owse for howse, happle for apple, &c. This very gross 
and vulgar error is rarely, if ever, heard among natives of the United States, 


J. 


§'77. This letter (which is unmarked) has very nearly the sound of dzh, be- 
ing precisely the same as that of g soft, as in jar, jeer, joke, &c.— See § 73. 


Notsr. — The sound of j, though almost identical with that of dzh, differs 
from it as the sound of ch in chin differs from that of tsh. (See § 66, Nove.) Jis 
never silent. In the word hallelujah, it has the sound of consonant y. 

In words in which d precedes a letter having regularly the sound of y, and 
occurring in an unaccented syllable, as in modulate (mod'u-late), soldier (sdld/- 
yer), the sound of j is very often substituted for the combined sounds of the d 
and y (thus, m6j/o0o-late, sol/jer);—just as the sound of ch is substituted for the 
combined sounds of ¢ and yin nature, question, righteous, &e. (See § 66, NOTE.) 
Smart remarks, ‘‘It is possible to preserve the pure sound of the ¢andd in 
nature and verdure; yet nothing is more certain than that they are not pre- 
served pure by the best and most careful speakers,” 


K, 


§ 78. This letter (which is unmarked) has one uniform sound, as heard in 
keep, king, kitchen, &c., and is precisely equivalent to c hard, — See § 64. 


Notr.— The sound represented by this letter differs from that of g in go 
(hard g) only in being a whispered and not a vocal utterance; the organs are 
placed in the same position for forming both sounds, Before m, in the same 
syllable, % is silent, as in knack, knell, knit, know, &c. It is also silent after c, 
as in back, barrack, &c. In regard to the pronunciation sometimes given. to 
such words as kind, sky, &c., see § 72, NOTE, ; 


PRONUNCIATION. : 


ays 
§79. The sound of 7 (unmarked), as heard in Jeft, bell, chalice, melting, &e. 


Nore. — This letter has only one sound, which consists of an efflux of yocal- 
ized breath, or voice, over the sides of the tongue, while its tip is pressed against 
the gums of the upper front teeth. Z is silent in many words, especially before 
a final consonant, as in almond, malmsey, palmer, alms, calm, walk, half, could, 
would, should, &c. 


M. 


§ 80. The sound of m (unmarked), as heard in make, aim, clamor, armed, &¢. 


Nore. — This letter has one uniform sound, produced by closing the lips, and 
letting the voice issue through the nose, Itis silent when it precedes 2 in the 
same syllable, as in mnemonics, 


N. 
§ 81. The sound of » (unmarked), as heard in nail, ten, panel, entry, &e. 


Nore.—In the production of this sound, the tip of the tongue is pressed 
against the upper gums, as for d; but the voice, instead of being confined within 
the mouth, is suffered to escape uninterruptedly through the nose, the nasal 
passages being uncovered for that purpose. 

When final after Zor m, n is uniformly silent, as in kiln, condemn, solemn, 
hymn, limn, &c.; but it is generally sounded in the derivatives formed from 
such words by adding to them a termination beginning with a vowel, as in con- 
demnatory, solemnize, hymnic, limner, &c. In the present participles of verbs 
ending in mn, as contemn, hymn, &c., the n, though often unpronounced, is more 
properly sounded, as, contemning, hymning, &e. 


§ 82, The sound of m as heard in linger, link, uncle, &c. (marked NW, m). 


Nore.— This is essentially the same sound as that represented by ng; but 
its length varies greatly according as it is followed by a whispered or a yocal con- 
sonant. When it is followed in the same syllable by the sound of 4, as in link, 
it is cut'so short by the instantaneous and perfect closure of the organs which 
form this pure mute as to add almost nothing to the length of the syllable. 
It is therefore undesirable to respell words ending in ni by the use of ng; 
and, in this volume, this is not done, a diacritical mark being placed below the 
nm instead, as a sufficient indication of the true quality and quantity of the 
sound. But when this sound of 7 is followed by that of g in a separate syllable, 
as in the primitive words anger, finger, conger, hunger, it is long and sonorous, 
and increases the duration of the syllabic utterance very perceptibly. As a 
general rule, the change of » into m takes place only before g and k (or before 
the equivalents of k,—c,q, and x=ks). It takes place before x or its equiva- 
lents when any one of these letters follows min an accented or unaccented syl- 
lable, as in link, cinqgue, mina, bethink’, adunque/’, phar/yna; and before g or k, 
or an equivalent of £, when any one of these letters begins an unaccented syl- 
lable, and the m ends a preceding accented one, as in con/cord, con/gress, un/- 
cle, &e. Pen/guin and a few other words are exceptions; also words beginning 
with the prefixes in, non, quinque, and un; as, in/come, non/conform/ity, quin/- 
queyalve, un/compound’ed, &c. Itis to be observed that, if the m ends an wn- 
accented syllable, and the g or & begins an accented one, the n invariably retains 
its regular sound; as in con-cord/ant, con-gres/sional, &c. 

It is also to be observed that in most derivative words, like hanger, singer, 
wronger (from hang, sing, and wrong), the g is not sounded, but unites with the 
n to represent the sound which in the primitives just cited is represented by n 
alone. But in the comparative and superlative degrees of the three following 
words, viz., long, strong, and young, and also in the words diphthongal and triph- 
thongal (from diphthong and triphthong), the g is always, though very irregu- 
larly, pronounced, taking its hard sound, as in go; thus, lon'ger, stron'ger, &c. 
It is further to be observed that there is a small class of words in which the n 
has its ordinary sound, as in nail, and the g its soft sound, asin gem, Of this 
class, the words danger, stranger, ginger, and plunger are examples. 


§ 83. The sound of ng (unmarked), as in sing, singer, singly, &c. 


Nore. — This is a simple, elementary sound, and is not (as might be sup- 
posed) a compound sound made up of the sound of min conjunction with that 
of g. In forming ng, the tongue is placed in the same position as for form- 
ing g; the nostrils, however, are not completely closed, but yet so much 50 as 
to produce a marked resonance, which may be continued to any length, as in 
sing, bring, &c.—See § 82, 


, i, 
§ 84, The sound of p (unmarked), as heard in pay, ape, paper, aptly, &e. 


Nore. — The position of the organs necessary for forming this sound is the 
same as for b, but the sound itself differs from that of b in being an utterance 
of the breath instead of the voice. 

Phas but one sound; it is silent when initial before m, s, and t, asin pnew- 
matics, psalm, pshaw, ptarmigan. It is also silent or very indistinct when it 
occurs between m and ¢ in the same syllable, as in tempt, exempt, &c.; but when 
preceded by min the same syllable and followed by? or by 4 in the next syllable, 
itis more properly sounded; as in tempta/tion, exemp/tion, redemp'tion, con- 
sump'tive, sump/tuous, bump’/kin, pumpkin, &c., though, in colloquial utterance, 
it is very often suppressed in words of this class. It is also mute in the follow- 
ing words, and in their derivatives; viz., raspberry, receipt, sempstress, ac- 
compt, and corps, 


Pe. 


§ 85. This digraph (which is unmarked) occurs chiefly in words of Greek 
derivation, and has usually the sound of f, as in phantom, sylph, philosophy, 
&c. In Stephen it has the sound of v; and, according to most orthoépists, it 
has the same sound in nephew (nev’ew), though in this country it has com- 
monly its regular sound of fin that word. 

Before th initial, ph is silent, as in phthisis; itis also silent in apophihkegm. 
In diphthong, triphthong, ophthalmy, naphtha, and other allied words, together 
with their deriyatiyes, the pis often sounded as p, or the h may be regarded as 
silent. 


Q. 
§ 86. Q is followed in all cases by wu, and these two letters, taken together, 
haye usually the sound of iw, as in queen (kween), conquest (konk/west), &c. 
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. PRINCIPLES OF 
In a few words derived from the French, gu is sounded like &, as in coquette, 
quadrille, &c. It has the same sound in the common termination que, as in 
antique, oblique, burlesque, &c. ; 


R. 


§87. This letter (which is unmarked) may be viewed under three aspects : — 

(1.) R as in rip, trip, carol, &c. (sometimes called rough, trilled, dental, or 
initial r). 

In forming this sound, the tongue assumes nearly the same position as for d; 
but the voice, instead of being confined within the mouth, is suffered to flow 
freely over the tip of the tongue, producing a very slightly trilled and peculiarly 
liquid sound, closely resembling that of z in the mode of its formation, but not 
partaking of its harsh, buzzing quality ; the difference between the two sounds, 
in this respect, resulting from the fact that the tip of the tongue is approxi- 
mated more closely to the upper gum for z than forr. is sometimes strongly 
trilled or rolled by a forcible expulsion of the voice ; but in customary speech, 
it is very gently pronounced, and any marked vibration of the tongue should 
be carefully avoided as a pedantic affectation. The sound here described is 
heard in English in the two following cases: 1. When 7 is not preceded by a 
vowel, as in ream, dream, prompt, spring ; 2. When it stands between two vow- 
els of which the first is short, asin baron, merit, spirit, florid. Often the ris 
doubled in the written word, as in barren, merry, torrid; but, in these cases, 
only one ris heard in the pronunciation, provided the preceding vowel is short. 
— See § 109. 

(2.) Ras in far, form, terse, surge, &c, (sometimes called smooth, palatal, 
guttural, obscure, or final r). 

By most orthoépists at the present day, the letter 7, when it occurs before 
any consonant, or when final, is regarded as a distinct element from the last, 
and as formed by a slight vibration of the back part, or root, of the tongue 
against the extremity of the soft palate. Many writers, however, do not ad- 
mit any such distinction in the sound of 7, maintaining that the value of the 
letter (apart from the obscure vowel element described in No, 3) is uniform in 
all situations. 

(3.) R, connected with a guttural yowel sound, as heard in such words as 
fare, mere, ire, ore, cure, poor, our, &. Here the character 7 represents two 
sounds; viz., an obscure vowel sound resembling that of w in urge, and a 
smooth or palatal 7, so that the above words are pronounced faur (see § 4), 
méur, iur, &c. 

§ 88. In the pronunciation of accurate speakers, 7 is never silent; but when 
it occurs after along vowel or a diphthong in the same syllable, as in here, far, 

murmur, our, mire, &c., it is commonly and entirely suppressed, both in the 
United States and the south of England. In the northern counties of England, 
and in Scotland and Ireland, with equal impropriety, it is, when so situated, 
always strongly trilled. 

§ 89. In English usage, when the letter 7 is preceded in an accented syllable 
by a long yowel or a diphthong, and is followed by a vowel in the next sylla- 
ble, it uniformly represents both the palatal, or smooth, and the dental, or 
trilled, sound of this letter, as in hero, tris, glory, lwrid, pronounced her’ro, ir!- 
ris, glor’ry, lur/rid. In the United States, this double power of the letter 7 is 
chiefly, though not invariably, restricted to the derivatives of words ending 
in r or re preceded by a long vowel or a diphthong, as in poorer (poor’rer), 
from poor ; boring (bor'ring), from bore ; airy (ar'ry), from air ; peerage (peer'- 
rage), from peer ; wiry (wir'ry), from wire ; securing (secur’ring), from secure ; 
but, on the other hand, we say he’ro, iris, glo'ry, lu'rid, &c., because these 
words are not derived from any other words in the language. In Scotland, 
however, the universal practice is to join the rin all cases to the following 
vowel; or, in other words, to give it only its dental or trilled sound; thus, 
peerage and he'ro, wi!ry and 7 ris, b6'ring and glo'ry, sect/ring and lu'rid, &c. 

It is to be observed that those orthoépists who maintain that 7 has one inva- 
riable sound, assert that the only peculiarity in the English pronunciation of 
such words as hero, iris, &c., and in the English and American pronunciation of 
such words as poorer, boring, &c., consists in the interposition between the r 
and the preceding vowel of an obscure vowel sound like that of uw in urge, which 
obscure sound is omitted by the Scotch. 


8. 


§90. S unmarked has its regular sharp or hissing sound, as in same, yes, 
massy, resting, &c. 


Nore. — This sound is an utterance of unvocal breath forced between the tip 
of the tongue and the upper gum, the tongue being placed in the proper posi- 
tion for sounding ¢andd, SS always has this sound at the beginning, and fre- 
quently in the middle and at the end, of words, —See § 108. 


§ 91. S, when marked thus, S, s, has the buzzing sound of z in zeal, as in 


has, amuse, rosy, &c.— See § 108. . er 


Notre. — There has been much diversity among orthoépists as to the sound 
of sin words commencing in dis, as disarm, disburse, &c. Walker laid down 
this rule: ‘It [s] ought always to be pronounced like z when unaccented, and 
followed by an accented flat mute [b, d, g hard, v], a liquid [2, m,n, 7], or a 
vowel.” Hence he gave pronunciations like the following: disbud, dizbud; 
disedify, dizedify; disjoin, dizjoin; dislike, dizlike; dislodge, dizlodge, &c. 
Searcely any subsequent orthoépist has gone so far. Webster’s Dictionary 
gives s the sound of z in the following words only; viz., disarm, disaster, dis- 
cern, disease, disheir, dishonest, dishonor, dismal, disown, dissolve. Perry and 
Knowles give the z sound even in fewer words. Ogilvie, Craig, and Wright 
agree almost to a word with Webster. Jameson, Smart, Worcester, Boag, and 
Cooley go much further; but, with one or two exceptions, the orthoépists, as a 

ody, haye condemned the extent to which Walker has gone in this respect. 

In ager de the pronunciation of gentile nouns and adjectives ending in ese, 
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as Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, &c., the orthotpists are not agreed, and com- 
mon usage is not settled. Many speakers, especially in this country, give the s 
in this termination its hissing sound, as in yes; while others —including most 
of the orthoépists — give it the buzzing sound of z in zeal. 

There are a few verbs ending in se, which are also used as nouns or adjec- 
tives. To distinguish between them, the sis vocalized in the verb, and whispered 
in the noun or adjective ; as close, a., and cloge, v.; house,n., and house, v.; use 
n,, and wge, v.; diffuse, a., and diffuse, v. Ss aia 


§ 92. When the letter s, having regularly its sharp or hissing sound, follows 
a liquid or another s, and precedes a letter having the sound of consonant y, as 
4 in reversion, mansion, passion, and, in a few cases, when it precedes % (=yoo), 
as in sure, sugar, censure, senswal, the sounds represented by these letters are 
exchanged for that of the simple but very similar element represented by sh. 
Thus the examples just given are actually pronounced re-ver!shun, man'- 
shun, pash'un, shoor, shoog'ar, cen'shoor, sen'shoo-al, though the theoretical 
pronunciation would be re-vers'yun, mans'yun, pass'yun, s-yoor, s-yoog'ar, 
cens'yoor, sens'yoo-al. Sheridan gave the same sound to the sy implied in sw, in 
all cases in which this combination occurs, even when under the accent, saying 
shoo-preme! for st-preme’, shoo'i-cide for st'i-cide, &c.; and for this he has 
been strongly condemned by subsequent orthoépists. But although this pro- 
nunciation is now very rarely heard, and that only among provincial, affected, 
or illiterate speakers, it was formerly in vogue among many of the most culti- 
vated and fashionable people in England from the time of the Elizabethan 
writers down to that of Garrick. 

In a few words, s alone takes the sound of sh, as in nausea, Asiatic ; or rather 
the e or 7, in such cases, does double duty, uniting with the s to signify the 
sound of sh, and, at the same time, retaining its usual vowel character. 

§93. When s is preceded by a vowel in an accented syllable, and is followed 
by a vowel having regularly or theoretically the sound of consonant y, these 
two letters are commonly pronounced like zh, as in adhesion, revision, explo- 
sion, confusion, pleasure, visual, usury, &e. (See § 107.) So also in scission, 
abscission, rescission, though the sis not preceded by a yowel in the accented 
syllable. 

§94. S is silent in the words aisle, isle, island, demesne, puisne, viscount, 
and generally at the end of French words adopted into English, as chamois, 
corps, vis-a-vis, &. 


SH. 


§ 95. This digraph (which is unmarked) represents the simple sound heard 
in shelf, flesh, usher, &e. 


Nore. — This element is formed by a partial contact of the upper surface of 
the tongue, near the tip, with that side of the arch or dome of the palate which is 
just above the gums of the front teeth, and by an effusion of unvocal breath 
through the narrow aperture left for its escape. Organically considered, the 
sound is intermediate between those of s and consonant ¥; genetically con- 
sidered, it has been evolved from the combination of these two sounds, which, 
in rapid utterance, do not easily maintain their distinct character. Thus, if we 
pronounce the word special in three syllables, speg’i-al, and then try to reduce 
it to two, we shall find that it is difficult to articulate the c(=s) and thei(—y) 
by one continuous effort of the organs, and that the intermediate sh is naturally 
substituted as an easier and a closely allied sound. So with version, mission, 
sure, &c. In motion, and other words ending in tion not preceded by s or by 2, 
we may suppose the ¢ to haye been originally sounded like s, as in words of the 
same class in French; or the process of development may have been, first, 
mo'ti-on (with the ¢kept pure); then mé6t/shun or mo!chun, for mdt/yun (see 
§ 66); and finally, by sinking the ¢, mo/shun. 

Sh is never silent. It is expressed by, 1. C, as in o-ce-an/ic, e-ma-ci-a’tion; 2. 
By s, asin nau/se-ate, A-si-at/ic; 3. By t, as in ne-go-ti-a/tion; 4. By ce, as in 
o’cean; 5. By ci, as in so/cial; 6. By se, as in nau/seous; 7. By si, as in ten’sion; 
8. By ti, as in cap/tious; 9. By the si implied in wi (=ksi), as in nowious; 10, By 
the sy implied in sw (=syoo), as in men-su-ra’tion (men-shoo-ra/shun) ; 11. By the 
sy implied in xu (=ksyoo), as in luw!u-ry (luk/shoo-ry); 12. By ch, as in chaise, 
char'la-tan, ma-chine! ; 18. By chs, asin fu'chsi-a; 14. By sc, as in con-sci-en’tious ; 
15. By sch, as in schorl; 16. By sci, as in con/science. —Sce §§ 63, 92, 97, 104. 

In some words, particularly those ending in ciate and tiate, some orthoépists 
and speakers pronounce the vowel distinctly after the c or ¢ sounded as sh}; as, 
enunciate (e-ntin/shi-ate), expatiate (eks-pa’/shiate), &c.; others pronounce it 
with a slight sound, as of a very brief or half-suppressed e, represented in the 
Dictionaries of Smart and Cooley by an apostrophe, thus, enwnciate (e-ntin/- 
sh’ate), expatiate (eks-pa/sh’ate), &c.; others again, as Sheridan, Perry, and Dr. 
Webster, considering it an error to use the vowel twice, pronounce these ter- 
minations, and others like them, in one syllable; as, enwnciate (e-ntn/shate), 
expatiate (eks-pa/shate), &c. In this Dictionary, however, these terminations 
are given in two syllables (-shi-ate), in accordance with what is believed to be 
the best and most general usage; but a reference to the present section is gen- 
erally appended to words of this class, that the inquirer may not be left in 
ignorance of the fact that there is a want of uniformity in their pronunciation. 


Te 
§ 96, The sound of ¢ (unmarked), as heard in tone, note, noted, assets, &c. 


Nore. — This sound differs from that of d (see § 70) only in being a whispered 
and nota vocal utterance; that is to say, the position or configuration of the 
articulating organs is the same in both cases, but for d the breath confined 
within the mouth by a close contact of the fore part of the tongue with the upper 
gum, is vocalized and rendered, audible in a sort of murmur heard before the 
organs separate, while for ¢ it is kept pure or unvocal, and can not therefore be 
heard till the contact is forcibly broken. 

Tis silent in the terminations fen and fle after s, as in fasten, listen, often, 
castle, gristle, throstle, &c. Itis also silent in the words chestnut, Christmas, 
hostler or ostler, mistletoe, and morigage. 


§ 97. When é precedes any one of the diphthongs ia, de, and 7o, and, at the 
same time, follows an accented syllable not ending in s or x, it assumes, in 
some words, the sound of sh, as in negotiation ; but, in most cases, the com- 
pound sound resulting from the coalescence of ¢ and zis exchanged for that of 
sh, as in patient, station, partial, &e. When s or x precedes the ¢, this letter 


cae 


xlvul 


and the i following it either preserve their own sounds pure, or exchange 
them for the sound of chin chin, as in question (kwest/yun or kwes/chun), 
mixtion (mikst/yun or miks/chun), &c.— See § 66, NOTE, and § 95. 


2 ees 
§98. 7h unmarked has its sharp or whispered sound, as im thing, breath, 
author, athlete, &c. 


Nore. — This is the sound made in lisping. It is produced by putting the 
point of the tongue between the teeth, or by placing it against the back of the 
upper front teeth, and forcing out unintonated breath. 

Th has this sound generally at the beginning, and at the end, of words; but 
there are some exceptions. 


§ 99. Th marked thus, Ph, th, has its soft, flat, or vocal sound, as in thine, 
then, with, mother, writhed, &c. 


Norre.— This sound differs from the foregoing only in being an utterance of 
voice instead of simple breath. It occurs chiefly between two vowels in words 
purely English, as in leather, whither, heathen; also at the end of the verbs 
mouth, bequeath, and smooth; and when followed by a final e mute, as in 
breathe, clothe, &c. 

Nouns which, in the singular, end in th sharp, usually preserve the same 
sound in the plural, as death, deaths ; sabbath, sabbaths, &c.; but in the plurals 
of the following seyen words the ¢h is vocal; viz., bath, cloth, lath, mouth, oath, 
path, and wreath, as baths, cloths, laths, paths, &¢. Some pronounce truths, in 
the plural, with the vocal sound (truths), but this is sanctioned by no orthoépist. 

Although th in with has its vocal sound, yet in the compounds herewith, there- 
with, and wherewith, it is, according to the orthoépists, pronounced with its sharp 
or whispered sound. Good usage, however, allows it to retain in the com- 
pound the same sound that it has in the simple word. 


§100. 7h has the sound of ¢in phthisic (tiz'ik), thyme (tim), and their de- 
rivatives ; and also in the proper names Thomas (tom/as) and Thames (temz). 
It formerly had the same sound in many words in which, at the present day, 
it has only its appropriate whispered or vocal sound; as autor for author, 
apotecary for apothecary, yout for youth, wit for with, &c. This is also its 
sound in all modern European languages except the Greek. In asthma and 
isthmus, it is said by the orthoépists to have the same sound; but the great 
majority of speakers, in the United States at least, entirely suppress the th, 
pronouncing the former word 4z/ma or iis’ma, and the latter is/mus or iz/mus. 
— See § 108. 


ava : 
§101. The sound of v (unmarked), as in vane, leave, civil, &e. 


Nore. — This sound differs from that of f only in being an utterance of the 
voice instead of the breath, the organs assuming precisely the same position 
for both sounds. 

V is never silent, except in sevennight (sen’nit), which is also written sen- 
night, and, according to some orthoépists, in the word twelvemonth, colloquially 
pronounced twel/munth. 


Ww. 


§102. At the beginning of a word or of a syllable, as wet, worse, inward, 
this letter (which is unmarked) is a consonant, formed from, and nearly re- 
sembling, the vowel oo, but requiring for its utterance a closer position, or 
greater contraction, of the labial aperture; and this compression of the lips 
changes the quality of the sound, giving it a buzzing and articulative, instead 
of a smooth and purely vocal, character. 


Nore. — Some writers, however, maintain that the sound is merely that of a 
brief oo; in other words, that it is no consonant at all; but a simple experiment 
will serve to show the incorrectness of this view. If w is the same as oo, the 
word woo must be equivalent to 00 pronounced twice in succession; but 00-00’ 
is evidently a word of two syllables, and woo, as universally pronounced, is 
confessedly a monosyllable. Another consideration will help to establish the 
consonantal nature of w. Like the other consonants, it is capable of stopping 
or shutting a vowel, that is, of causing it to assume its regular short sound, as 
in the cockney pronunciation of very as vé!wy, of marry as mi/wy, of horrid as 
ho/wid, &c. 

After a vowel in the same syllable, wis generally silent, as in gl6w, thrown, &c.; 
though sometimes significant, as in flaw. With eit unites to form a diphthong, 
which is generally sounded like long w, as in dew, few, new; but, by most 
speakers, it is sounded like 00, or like wu in rude, if the letter 7 stands before it, 
as in crew, shrew, &c. It is often joined with a preceding o to represent the 
diphthongal sound otherwise expressed by ow, as in brow, cow, town, &c. — See 
§ 39. 

W is always silent before 7 in the same syllable, as in wring (ring), wrote 
(rot), mory (a-r¥’); also in the words answer (an'ser), sword (sdrd), toward 
(to/ard), and to (too). 

It is often represented by w occurring before another yowel in the same sylla- 
ble, as in quail, query, languid, assuage, &c. 


WH. 


§103. The true sound of these letters is in the reverse order, viz., hw; e. &., 
what is pronounced hwat. The h is here an emission of breath through the po- 
sition taken by the lips in the formation of w. (See §76.) It is, therefore, in 
reality a whispered w, as maintained by many recent phonologists ; but the 
difficulty of distinguishing it from other forms of h—owing to the semi- 
vowel nature of w—is a sufficient reason for not regarding it as an independent 
elementary sound. In who, whole, whoop, whore, and their derivatives, the wis 
silent. 


PX 
§ 104. This letter has two sounds; viz., its regular sharp sound (unmarked) 


like ks, as in expect, tax, &c., and its soft or flat sound (marked X, x) like gz, 
as in exist, example, &¢. 





PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 


Nore.— This latter sound usually occurs when the syllable which immedi- 
ately follows the a begins with an accented vowel, as in awwiliary, exert, exalt, 
luxurious, and sometimes also in the derivatives of such words, even though 
the a is under the accent, as in exemplary, exhalation, &c. 

In anzious, noxious, luxury, and a few other words, the s which is the second 
element of the a, and the following ¢@ or the first element of the following u, 
instead of retaining their usual sound of y, are generally exchanged for the 
sound of sh; thus ank’shus, nok!'shus, luk'shoo-ry, &c. 

At the beginning of words, z has the sound of z, as in wanthic (zan/-), xebec 
(ze!-), xylography (zi-), &c. 


is 
§105. The sound of y (unmarked), as in yawn, year, young, beyond, &e. 


Nore.— This sound— which is heard in English only at the beginning of a 


wordor a syllable —is formed from the yowel e by a closer approximation of 


the tongue to the roof of the mouth, which destroys the pure vocality of the e. 
As w is often confounded with 00, so y is often confounded with @; but it may 
be proved to be a distinct sound by an experiment on the word ye similar to 
that by which w was shown to be distinct from 00.— See § 102. 

In the middle or at the end of a syllable, y is a vowel, and has precisely the 
sound that 7 would have in the same situation. — See §§ 15, 16,-35, 48, 54, &e. 

Yis often represented by 7, when this letter occurs in an unaccented syllable 
before another vowel, and, at the same time, follows an accented syllable, as in 
Jamiliar, minion, poniard, &c, 


Z. 


§106. The regular and leading sound of this letter (which is unmarked) is 
heard in zone, maze, hazy, frozen, &c. It is the vocal or sonant form of s. (See 
§ 90.) In a few words it takes the sound of zh,as in seizure (sé/zhoor), &e. 
(See §107.) In rendezvous it is silent. 


2H. 


§107. This sound is the vocal correspondent of sh, and is uttered with the 
organs in precisely the same position. 


Nore.—It has arisen, in all English words, from an attempt to pronounce the 
sound of z in maze (see § 106) and that of consonant y (see § 105) in immediate 
succession. On account of the vicinity of the contacts represented by zh and y, 
the effort to do so causes the tongue to assume the position requisite for said 
ing zh, or nearly so; and hence zh was naturally substituted as being a very sim- 
ilar sound of easier utterance. Thus, fusion may be supposed to have been 
originally pronounced fuz'yun, and then fu'zhun; grazier, originally yra@z'yer, 
and then grazh'er.— Sce § 95. 

The combination zh is used in works on pronunciation to indicate the sound 
here described, on account of the relationship of this sound to that commonly 


| expressed by the digraph sh. But the two letters zk never come together in the 


proper orthography of any English word. ‘The sound for which they stand is 
represented by zi (when the z occurs in, or is immediately preceded by, an ac- 
cented syllable, and the 7 is followed by another vowel, and occurs in an wnac- 
cented syllable, as in glazier); by the zy implied in zu (=zyoo), as in azure; by 
sin symposium, &c.; by si in certain situations (see § 93); by dé in the single 
word transition, as sometimes pronounced; and by g in one or two words 
adopted from the French, as rouge. 


ASSIMILATION OF CONSONANTS. 


§108. When a whispered and a vocal consonant come together in the same 
syllable, it is generally very difficult, in fluent pronunciation, to preserve each 
in its regular and appropriate sound. Hence it frequently becomes necessary 
to change the character of the one or of the other, in order to make the com- 
bination readily pronounceable. This is generally done, in English, by assimi- 
lating the sound of the second consonant, whether whispered or vocal, to that 
of the first. Thus, in chintz, the vocal consonant ¢ assumes the sound of its 
whispered correspondent s, in order to unite with the whispered ¢. On the 
other hand, the s in wtnds is vocalized, or assumes the sound of z, for the sake 
of corresponding with the yocal d. Sometimes, though rarely, the sound of 
the first consonant is assimilated to that of the second, as in spasm (spazm). 

This affinity between these two classes of consonants is an important fact, 
and one which needs to be familiarly known. For there are four yery com- 
mon inflectional terminations which invariably come under its influence ; viz., 
1. Possessive forms in s,as maid’s (maidz) ; 2. Plurals ins, as tubs (tubz), groves 
(grovz); 3. S in the third person singular of verbs, as loads (loadz), smooths 
(smoothz); 4. Preterits and participles in d preceded by e mute, as in dashed 
(dasht), ingulfed (ingulft). 

It is necessary to observe that there are a few words ending in dth, as breadth, 
hundredth, &c., where the aspirate th is not assimilated to the vocal d; and 
also that, after ng, and the liquids 1, m, n, 7,—all of which are vocal conso- 
nants, —a whispered consonant can be pronounced without difficulty, and ac- 
tually is pronounced, as in melt, terse, tempt (temt), fence, strength, &e, 


DUPLICATION OF CONSONANTS. 


§ 109. In many words, a consonant is doubled between two vowels; yet, in 
such cases, no more than one articulation is ever used in speaking. In banner, 
for example, we close the organs but once between the first and second syl- 
lables ; nor is it possible to use both of the letters 2 without pronouncing ban, 
then intermitting the voice entirely, opening the organs, and closing them a 
second time. Hence, in all cases, when the same consonant is written twice 
between vowels, as in banner, robbing, madden, letter, horrid, one of them only 
is represented by an articulation of the organs; and the only reason for repeat- 
ing the consonant is to indicate the fact that the preceding yowel has its short 
sound, $ 

But although only one articulation is ever used, or, in fluent speech, possibly 
can be used, where a consonant is written twice, yet in some words the articu- 
lation is dwelt upon for an appreciable space oe time, producing an apparent 

" A 





PRINCIPLES OF 


duplication of the sownd. This effect takes place In many derived words in 
which the primitive ends or begins with the same letter as that with which a 
superadded suffix or prefix of English origin respectively begins or ends, as in 
soulless, foully, keenness, misstep, outtravel, unnatural. The same effect takes 
place in most compound words, in which the second part begins with the same 
sound as that with which the first part ends, as in post-town, head-dress, half- 
Jilled. — See § 127, 


¢ 





ACCENT. 


§110. Accent is a particular stress or effort of voice upon certain syllables 
of words, which distinguishes them from the others by a greater distinctness 
and loudness of pronunciation. Accent is of two kinds, primary, as in in-tend’, 
where the full force of the voice is on the last syllable, and secondary, as in 
su/per-in-tend’, where the first syllable is distinguished by a stress greater 
than that laid on the second and third syllables, though less than that laid on 
the last. In some words there are two secondary or subordinate accents, as in 
in-com’ pre-hen/si-bil/i-ty. 

Nore.—(1.) The general tendency of accent, whether primary or secondary, 
is to shorten all yowels but wv, when further back than the penultimate syllable, 
as in ten/ement, neg/essariness, an/atom/ical, person/ifica'tion, &e.; but we say 
li/bricate, and not litb/ricate; tru/culency, and not tric/ulency i sti/perabun'- 
dant, and not stip/erabun’dant, &c. This tendency generally fails if the accented 
syllable is followed by two unaccented vowels, as in pe/7?-od, ma/ni-ac ; ar b 
two vowels of which the former only is unaccented, as in de/vi-a/tion, o/ri-en'tal. 

(2.) The primary and secondary accents are, in certain cases, so nearly equal 
that we interchange them freely, ‘‘ making,” as Walker remarks, ‘‘ the second- 
ary principal and the principal secondary.” He specifies violin, referee, pri- 
vateer, artisan, courtesan, charlatan, and might have added ambuscade, caval- 
cade, caricature, etiquette, reverie, confidante, governante, invalid, n., para- 
chute, and others. Nearly all of these, except the first three, have now (accord- 
ing to able ortho#pists) transferred the primary accent from the last to the first 
ed as in artisan, &c., under the operation of a principle which is stated 
in § 117. 

(3.) Many in this country give a marked secondary accent in certain words 
which properly have but one accent, and that on a pre-antepenultimate syl- 
lable, as in ter’ri-td/ry, dif’fi-ctél/ty, cir’cum-stén/ces, in/ter-ést/ing, &c. This 
droning fault may be corrected by giving the accented syllable a sharp per- 
cussion, which carries the voice lightly through the rest of the word. It is also 
a vulgar American custom, in many words having an unaccented initial sylla- 
ble followed by an accented one, to lay a nearly equal stress of voice on both, 
as in éx/act'ly, gi/gan'tic, Vtallic, po/litlical, pre/ciselly, stl/valtion, stt/pen’- 
dous, These absurd and glaring errors are always extremely offensive to Eng- 
lishmen. Dickens, in his ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” ridicules them repeatedly. 
“Perhaps,” —he makes one of his characters say,—‘‘perhaps there ain’t no 
such lo/ca’/tion in the ter’ri-to/ry of the great U/ni’ted States.” It should be 
added, however, that, on their part, most English people go to the opposite ex- 
treme of so hurrying or slurring over unaccented syllables as often to rob them 
of much of the very small proportionate force which properly belongs to them, 


DIVIDED USAGE. 


§ 111. In quite a large number of words, there is a diversity of practice among 
good speakers as to the place of the primary accent. This arises mainly from 
a conflict between certain great principles which affect the seat of the accent, 
A few of these will now be mentioned, with a view to account for this diversity. 
It is all that can be done in a brief sketch like this. 

§ 112. First PRINCIPLE. — Derivatives take for a time, if not permanently, 
the accent of the original words from which they are formed, as resolve’, from 
resol'vo, aspect’! (Shakespeare, Milton), from aspectus, Hindostan'ee, from Hin- 
dostan', &e. So also words derived from other English words by adding one 
or more syllables to their beginning or end, as within’, from in, improp!er, from 
prop'er, po'etess, from po'et, pleas'antly, from pleasant, serviceable, from ser!- 
vice, re-adjust'/ment, from adjust’, &e. 

§113. SECOND PRINCIPLE. — Ease of utterance has some influence in deciding 
the place of the accent. Ac’ceptable, re¢'eptacie, and w'tensil, fashionable in the 
days of Walker, have now taken the easier accentuation of accept! able, recept'a- 
cle, and utensil. Dis/crepant and dis/crepancy are marked discrep/ané and 
discrep/ancy by Richardson, Boag, Craig, Wright, Clarke, and others. Swub- 
aVtern (instead of Walker’s sub/altern) is the accentuation of Richardson, 
Knowles, Barclay, Craig, Clarke, and many more. Dyspep/sy has taken the 
place of dys'pepsy in the marking of Webster, Smart, Cull, Wright, Clarke, 
Cooley, &c., and is now the prevailing accentuation. On the same ground, 
ances'tral is preferred to an/cestral by Jameson, Webster, Boag, Clarke, and 
Cull, in conformity with campes'tral and other similar words. Confes'sor, like 
profes'sor, has superseded con/fessor in this country, and has the support of 
Perry, Ash, Rees, Barclay, Boag, Clarke, Cull, Webster, and Worcester. Rem/- 
ediless, from the difficulty of the sound, has been changed in this country into 
remed'iless, as sanctioned by Perry, Ash, Rees, Fulton and Knight, and Web- 
ster. Con'sistory has given way to consist/ory in the marking of Knowles, 
Barclay, Reid, Brande, Craig, Boag, Clarke, Cooley, and others. In like 
manner, ac/cessary and ac'cessory (as marked in most English Dictionaries) 
are commonly pronounced in this country acces!sary and acces/sory, as recom- 
mended by Bailey and Ash. These may serve as instances of the application of 
this principle. It is an important one in its place; and, though it may give rise 
for a time to a diversity of pronunciation (since some will cling to that which is 
older and harder), changes of this kind, which promote ease of utterance, will 
finally prevail. 
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DISSYLLABLES. 


§ 114. THirp PRINCIPLE. — In words of two syllables, there is a tendency 
(though with numerous exceptions) to accent the former or penultimate sylla- 
ble, as in a/gue, bar'on, com!mon, dis'cord, &e, 

gue, 


Norer.—(1,) This tendency meets with a powerful counteraction in Principle 
No.1; viz., that of derivatives retaining the accent of their primitives, as in 
amuse!, deter', offend’, &c. It is natural, in such formatives, to place the accent 
on the radical part of the word; and hence some hundreds of our dissyllables 
especially verbs and adverbs, have their accent on the last syllable. t 

(2.) Still, there is a constant struggle (especially among the common people, 
who are unacquainted with the derivation of words) to draw back the accent to 
the first syllable. Here arises another conflict, which produces a diversity of 
accent; and the common people, being a majority, are, on the whole, slowly 
gaining upon those who are tenacious of Principle No.1. Hence connate and 
in/nate (instead of connate’ and innate!) are generally prevalent in this coun- 
try, und are now sanctioned by Reid, Boag, Craig, and others. Al’/cove (for 
alcove!) is more common among us, and it is s0 marked by recent English or- 
thoépists, Boag, Craig, Cull, and others. Con/tents (for contents’) has become the 
general usage of this country, as sanctioned by Cull, Clarke, Webster, and 
Worcester. Le'tail (for retail’) is now the marking of a majority of the orthot- 
pists. De'tail (for detail’) is less prevalent, but is sanctioned by Smart, Clarke, 
Cull, Cooley, &c. Pro'lix and pre'text (for proliz! and pretext’) are widely 
prevalent (especially the former), and are authorized by some recent lexicog- 
raphers. Bom!bast (for bombast’) is the accentuation of Walker, Barclay, Rich- 
ardson, Cull, and Webster; it is admitted by Worcester, and is extensively 
used in this country. Bu! reau (for bureau!) was admitted by Dr. Webster, and 
is very generally applied to the article of furniture, while bureau! is sometimes 
used in reference to a department of the government. Ac!’cess (for access’) 
is authorized by a number of orthoépists, and especially, among the later ones, 
by Knowles, Boag, Wright, Clarke, and Cull.* 

(3.) No orthoépist has given any sanction, it is believed, to 7o0/mance and 
jinance (for romance! and finance’), or to re/search and resource (for research! 
and resource’), though these pronunciations are not infrequently heard in 
America. The two last ought especially to be discountenanced; for search and 
source are English words, and should therefore remain (as they were from the 
first) the chief objects of thought. 


§ 115. We haye about eighty cases among our dissyllables in which the same 
word is used for a verb on the one hand, and a noun or an adjective on the 
other. To distinguish between them, we accent the nouns and the adjectives on 
the jirst syllable, and the verbs on the last, as, a con!vert, to convert'; a con/- 
tract, to contract’, &c. It is unnecessary to give the list in full, since the accent 
of nearly all these words has been long settled by general usage. 


Nore.— There are a few cases of divided use in nouns, which will sooner or 
later be made to conform to the general rule. For example, usage will probably 
soon fix permanently on per'fect for the adjective, and perfect! for the verb; 
per'mit for the noun, and permit! for the verb; pro'test for the noun, and pro- 
test! for the verb; per!fume for the noun, and perfume!’ for the verb; pro!ceeds 
for the noun, and proceed! for the verb; de/tail for the noun, and detail! for the 
verb; increase for the noun, and increase! for the verb; re'tail for the noun, 
and retail’ for the verb; sur/vey for the noun, and swrvey! for the verb. 

There is a tendency among many to accent the jirst syllable of the noun ally, 
allies; and, although without sanction as yet from a single orthoépist, it would 
not be surprising if this tendency should prevail on the ground stated above, 
making the noun al'ly, al'lies, and the verb ally'. The noun cement has been 
extensively pronounced cem’ent, as distinguished from the verb to cement’; but 
Smart thinks this will not finally prevail; and the tendency does certainly now 
seem to be toward cement! for the noun as well as the verb. 


§ 116. We have a few dissyllables which are at once nouns and adjectives. 
These are distinguished by accenting the nouns on the first syllable, and the 
adjectives on the last. 


NOUNS. ADJECTIVES, 
August, the month. 
Com/pact, an engagement, 
Ex/ile, banishment. 
In/stinet, an impulse. 
Min/ute of time. 

Su/pine, in grammar. 


August’, noble. 
Compact’, close. 
Exile’, small, slender. 
Instinct’, animated, 
Minute’, very small. 
Supine’, indolent. 


The word gallant departs from the above rule. When it denotes a suitor, or 
‘attentive to ladies,” it is accented gallant’, and is changed into gal'lant when 
it means high-spirited or daring. 


TRISYLLABLES AND POLYSYLLABLES. 


§ 117. FourtH PRINCIPLE. —In words of three or more syllables, there is 
a strong tendency to accent the antepenult, or third syllable from the end, as in 
el'oquent, ac! cident, opportu'nity. 


Nore. — This tendency is counteracted by that of derivation (Principle No.1. 
See §112); and here arises another ‘ conflict,” which, to some extent, arrays our 
scholars on the one side, and the body of the people on the other. Many scholars, 
for example, are strongly inclined to say contem'plate, demon'strate, conjis' cate, 
obdu'rate, &c. (forgetting that they come from participles, contempla/tus, dem- 
onstra'tus, &c.), because by Latin rules their second syllable is long; while the 
mass of the people, who know nothing of Latin, and are governed by English 
analogies, are equally bent on-saying contemplate, dem'onstrate, ob'durate, &c. 
The latter pronunciation is now very extensively heard, and thus we havea 
“divided usage” in respect to these and similar words. There is a class of 
botanical and mineralogical terms ending in phyllous and phyllite (from Gr, 





* Smart, speaking on the subject considered above, says, ‘‘ There is a sort of 
repugnance to an ultimate accent unless on averb; hence the uninitiated talk of 
selling con/sols, till they learn on the stock exchange that the technical pronun- 
ciation is consols’,” i. e., consolidated stocks, A number of English orthoépists, 
being among the uninitiated, have accented this word on the first syllable, as 
every one pronounces it who has not taken his cue from the stock brokers, 
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vArov, aleaf), as quadriphyllous, anthophyllite, &c., in which the same struggle 
is going on. Words having these terminations are differently accented by dif- 
ferent authorities, and sometimes even by the same authority. Knowles, Gray, 
and Worcester are the only authorities who are self-consistent in their pro- 
nunciation of such words,— Knowles accenting them all on the antepenult, 
Gray as uniformly on the penult, and Worcester giving an alternative in every 
case, the penultimate accentuation being his preference. There can be no doubt 
that that mode of pronunciation which places the accent on the antepenult is 
most in accordance with the genius of our language; and, in all probability, 
it will ultimately prevail over the learning or the pedantry of those who con- 
tend for the penultimate accentuation. In like manner, bal'cony (for balco'ny) 
has now, according to Smart, become the true English pronunciation, and is so 
marked by Knowles, Webster, Cull, Wright, Cooley, and many more. 

Hle'giac (for elegt/ac) is the general pronunciation of this country (in accord- 
ance with maniac and most other words in -éac), and has the sanction of Perry, 
Knowles, Wright, Clarke, Cull, Cooley, and Webster. Quan'dary (for quanda'ry), 
in accordance with boundary and nearly every other word of three syllables in 
-ary, is our prevailing pronunciation, and is sanctioned by Maunder, Cull, 
Craig, Clarke, Cooley, Worcester, and Webster, Many are disposed to reduce 
vaga/ry to the same accentuation (va/gary). 


§118. It is a just principle, laid down by Walker, that ‘“* when words come 
to us whole from the Greek or Latin, the same accent ought to be preserved as 
in the original.”? Hence the following words ought to be accented as here 
marked; viz., Abdo'men, hori!zon, deco'rum, diplo'ma, muse/um, sono!rous, 
acu'men, bitu!men, and, on like grounds, farra'go, and others. Yet the strong 
tendency of our language to accent the antepenultimate in all words of three or 
more syllables has caused this principle to be violated in some cases, as in 
amazon, ciclatrix, minister, orator, pleth'ora, &c. 

§119. Words of more than two syllables having the same orthography are 
generally distinguished by a difference of accent, as at/tribute, n., and attribute, 
v., miscon’duct, n., and misconduct’, v., o'verthrow, u., and overthrow’, vy. In 
such cases, the nouns haye the accent further from the end. 

§120. With a very few exceptions, words of more than two syllables haying 
the following terminations take the accent on the antepenult, or last syllable 
but two:— 


-cracy; as, democ'racy, theoc'racy. 


ferous; as, somnif'erous, wmbellif'erous, 
fluent; as, af'fluent, circum'fluent. 
fluous; as, mellif'lwous, super'fluous, 
-gonal; as, diag!onal, hexag'onal. 

-gony ; as, cosmog'ony, theog'ony. 


-grapher ; as, lexicog'rapher, stenog'rapher, 


-graphy ; as, photog'raphy, typog'raphy. 
-loger; as, philol'oger, astrol!oger. 
-logist; as, entomol/ogist, physiol!ogist. 
-logy ; as, chronol'ogy, mythology. 
-loguy; as, col/loquy, solil/oquy. 


as, logom'achy, theom'achy. 
as, chreston!athy, polym'athy. 


-machy 5 
-mathzy 5 


-meter; as, barometer, hygrom'cter, 
-metry; as, altim'etry, geom'etry. 
-nomy; as, astron'omy, econ'’omy. 
-parous; as, ovip!arous, vivip'arous. 
-pathy; as, ap'athy, antip'athy. 
-phony; as, antiph'ony, coloph'ony. 
-scopy; as, aeros'copy, deuteros'copy, 
-strophe; as, apos'trophe, catas'trophe, 
-tomy ; as, anat'omy, lithot/omy. 
-trophy; as, at'rophy, hyper'trophy. 


as, flammiv'omous, igniv'omous. 
as, carniv/orous, graminiv!orous, 


-VOMOUS 5 
-VOrouUs 5 


§121. Words of more than two syllables, ending in -cate, -date, -gate, -fy, 
-tude, and -ty, preceded by a vowel, have, for the most part, the accent on the 
antepenult; as, dep'recate, rus'ticate, recip'rocate; an'tedate, elu'cidate, ac- 
com'modate; proplagate, del'egate, fu'migate; rarlefy, sanc'tify; qui'etude, 
latitude; soci'ety, acidity, dep'uty. 

§122. The penultimate syllable is to be accented in almost all words hay- 
ing the sound of sh, of zh, or of consonant y immediately before their last 
vowel or diphthong, except those words in which ch is sounded like sh (as 
capuchin, kap-yy-sheen’) ; e. g., dona'tion, conces! sion, illu'sion, controver' sial, 
vermil'ion, opin'ion. 


THE TERMINATIONS IC AND ICS. 


§ 123. Words ending in ic and ics (derivatives from words in txos or icus, in 
Greck or Latin, or formed after the same analogy) have their accent on the 
penult; as, epidem/ic, scientific, &e. The following words are exceptions, 
haying the accent on the antepenult; viz., ag'aric, Ar'abic, arith'metic, ar'- 
senic, n., catholic, cholleric, ephem'eric, her'etic, lu'natic, pleth'oric, politic, 
rhet'oric, and tur'meric. Climacteric has usually the antepenultimate accent, 
though some pronounce it climacter'ic. In like manner, the nouns empiric 
and schismatic, and the noun and adjective splenetic, are sometimes accented 
on the penult, and sometimes on the antepenult. 


THE TERMINATIONS H-AL, E-AWN, ann E-UM. 
§124. A part of the words haying these terminations follow the English 
analogy, and take the antepenultimate accent ; as, cerw!lean, hyperbo'rean, Her- 
cullean, Mediterra'nean, subterra'nean, Tarta'rean, marmo'rean; petro!leum, 


- 


periosteum, succeda'neum. A part accent the penult ; as, adamante!an, Atlan- 
telan, colosse'an, empyre'an, Epicure'an, Europe'an, pygme'an ; mausole!um, 
muselum, Orphean, being derived from Or'pheus, is more properly accented 
Or'phean. Most words ending in eal accent the antepenult ; as, lin’eal, ethe!- 
real; fune'real ; but hymene'al and ideal take the accent upon the penult. 


‘ 


THE TERMINATION OSE. 


§125. There is a considerable number of adjectives ending in ose, as ani- 
mose, comatose, operose, &c., in the accentuation of which the dictionaries are 
at variance with each other, and many of them inconsistent with themsclyes. 
But all words of this class, as Walker remarks, ought, from their form and 
derivation, to be pronounced alike. Walker himself accents them all upon the 
last syllable, and in this he is followed by Worcester and Cooley ; but, in tris- 
yllables having this termination, most recent authorities, following the natural 
tendency of the language, as well as the prevailing usage, give only a secondary 
accent to the last syllable, placing the principal accent on the antepenult. (See 
§ 110, NOTE, second paragraph.) As to dissyllabic adjectives ending in ose, as 
Jocose, morose, verbose, &¢., they all take the accent on the last syllable, with a 
few exceptions, 





§126. In poetry, words are frequently used with an accentuation different 
from that adopted in ordinary specch, as in the following examples :— 


’Twixt that and reason what a nice barrier’ ! 


Forever separate, yet forever near. Pope. 


Ye icefalls! ye that from the mountain’s brow 


Adown enormous rav'ines slope amain, Coleridge. 


§127. When two words of similar formation and the same accentuation are 
contrasted with each other, the accent is transferred to the syllable of difference 
(unless this is already accented, as in em/inent, im'minent), and the regularly 
accented syllable takes a secondary accent; thus, wndo! is pronounced undo! 
when opposed to do or to owt/do’, and in/tervene’ is pronounced in/tervene! 
when used antithetically to sw/pervene’. So also with am’puta'tion and im/’- 
puta'tion, bilen'nial and tri’en'nial, op'pose! and sup'pose'; ex'er!cise and ex'or!- 
cise, al-le’ga'tion and al-li’ga'tion ; proph'et! and profit’; donor’ and do'nee’, 
guarantor! and guar'antee’. 

§128. When separately pronounced, all monosyllabic words haye their 
vowel as distinctly sounded as if under accent. But in connected discourse, 
certain classes of monosyllables, such as articles, prepositions, pronouns, con- 
junctions, and auxiliary verbs, are usually unemphasized, and their vowel is 
liable to the same corruption of quality as that in an unaccented syllable of a 
word. But when used antithetically to other words, they are emphasized, re- 
ceiving a full and distinct stress of voice. Thus, the possessive pronoun their, 
when emphatic, should take the full sound of @; as, ‘‘ Their (thér) interests, 
and not yours, are to be consulted.’”? But when unemphatic, the sound becomes 
more obscure, verging toward, or falling into, that of the neutral vowel (w in 
urge) ; as,‘ They will not neglect their (thur) interests.” So, also, there, when 
used as an adverb of place, is distinctly pronounced with the appropriate sound 
of the vowel ; as, ‘‘I shall be there (thér).”? When, however, it serves merely 
to introduce a verb or a sentence, it takes the obscurer sound; as, “ There 
(thur) is no difficulty in the case.’? In like manner, we say @, your, that, thé, 
Sroém, for, &c., when we pronounce the words by themselves ; but in actual use 
they become nearly or quite ti, yur, thiit, thti, friim, fur, &e. The following 
passage from the Spectator, No. 80, well illustrates this tendency to a corrup- 
tion of the vowel sound in unemphasized monosyllables:—‘* My lords, with 
humble submission thit that I say is this, that that that that gentleman has 
advanced is not thit that he should have proved to your lordships.”’ 


SYLLABICATION. 


§129. Words are sometimes divided into syllables for the sole purpose of 
showing their proper pronunciation (as, a-dorn, o-void); and sometimes in 
order to exhibit their etymological composition merely, without the least 
regard to their pronunciation (as, ad-orn, ov-oid). In ordinary cases,—as 
where a word requires to be divided at the end of a line, —these modes of syl- 
labication are to a certain extent combined. In the United States, the etymo- 
logical principle is allowed to operate only in separating prefixes, suffixes, and 
grammatical terminations from the radical part of the word, where this can be 
done without misrepresenting the pronunciation. In English practice, how- 
ever, words are usually divided in such a manner as to show their constituent 
parts independently of the pronunciation (as, hypo-thesis, philo-sophy, belli- 
gerent, &c.), and a single consonant or a consonant digraph between two 
yowels goes to the latter (as, a-na-to-my, de-li-cate, ma-the-ma-tics, &c.). In 
this Dictionary, words are uniformly divided so as to represent their pronun- 
ciation in the most accurate manner; but very frequently the root of a word 
may be exhibited to the eye without violating the orthoépical principle of syl- 
labication, and, where this is possible, it has generally been done, more partic- 
ularly in the case of accented syllablet 


Ay 


fu, 


PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. li 


§130. SYNOPSIS OF WORDS DIFFERENTLY PRONOUNCED BY DIFFERENT ORTHOKPISTS, 


Norr.='The following Table contains a very careful selection of words of 
disputed pronunciation, being about 1350 in number, It would have been an 
easy task to make the list much larger; but it was deemed worse than useless 
to record all the modes of pronunciation which have at any time been in vogue, 
or to report the opinions or decisions of orthoépists in those cases in which 
they have either been clearly ignorant of usage, or have sought to impose upon 
the public some private fancy or local practice. It would, for example, be of 
no practical utility whatever to quote Walker as authorizing ma-rd/der, instead 
of ma-raud/er, or Perry as saying piil/pit for pul/pit, when these modes had 
only a temporary or local currency; or to cite Knowles and Jameson as sanc- 
tioning such barbarisms as ¢éi7/get and ur-bdne/, when every body else says 
tiir/get and ur-bane/. ‘The exhibition of pronunciations like these might indeed 
gratify the curiosity of some, but is precluded by the very plan of the Synopsis, 
which is mainly designed to take note of words whose presenté pronunciation is 
a matter of doubt or controversy. 

Of the orthoépists here cited, six—viz., Perry, Walker, Knowles, Smart, 
Cooley, and Cull—are Englishmen, and two— Webster and Worcester — are 
Americans. Many other orthotpists are quoted by Walker, Worcester, and 
Cooley; but these are the only ones whose opinions are now entitled to much 
consideration. ‘They are arranged, as will be seen, in chronological order; and 
the latest edition published in the lifetime of their authors is that which is re- 
ferred to. For obvious reasons, however, the first column contains the pronun- 
ciations given in the present revision of Webster’s Dictionary, and not those 
contained in the edition of 1841, published shortly before Dr. Webster’s death, 

The authorities brought forward in this Synopsis are by no means deserving 
of equal respect. Perry, the earlicst in point of time, claims some attention as 
adele the general usage of educated Englishmen of his own day, and also 

ecause his Dictionary —in an earlier and smaller form — was extensively cir- 
culated in this country during the latter part of the last century, and had a con- 
siderable influence upon the pronunciation of those who used it, and through 
them upon that of others, 

Walker, who was a contemporary of Perry, possessed superior qualifica- 
tions for editing a pronouncing dictionary. In early life, he was an actor, and 
familiarly acquainted with Garrick and other theatrical celebrities who trod the 
stage at a time when it was universally considered the model of correct speech. 
Subsequently, he established himself as a teacher of eiocution, and becoming 
highly distinguished in that capacity, was patronized by many of the English 
nobility and gentry. In 1791, he published the first edition of his ‘ Critical 
Pronouncing Dictionary and Expositor of the English Language.” This work, 
which embodied the results of much careful observation and long-continued 
study of ‘‘the analogies of the language,” became at once the popular manual of 
pronunciation, and ran through many editions both in England and America. 
And even now, after the lapse of more than half a century since the issue of 
the last edition revised by Walker himself, though custom has much changed 
in regard to many words, and though more recent and very meritorious works 
have taken its place, Walker’s opinion and authority are too important to jus- 
tify us in rejecting them altogether. 

In 1835 appeared the “‘ Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary” of James 
Knowles, a hative of Ireland, a lecturer on elocution, and a nephew and pupil 
of Thomas Sheridan, the orthoé@pist and lexicographer. Knowles’s Dictionary 
was intended as a sort of revision of Sheridan’s, but can hardly be regarded as 
an improvement upon the original. Although the author resided for many 
years in London, his style of pronunciation is, in a multitude of cases, decidedly 
provincial. In quite a number of instances, he seems to have put forward some 

avorite peculiarity of his own, in total disregard of actual usage. Compara- 
tively little weight, therefore, is due to his decisions, Yet it should be said 





that occasionally the pronunciations which he advocates, though they may be 
opposed to the best English practice, accord with that which generally obtains 
in the United States. 

In the following year, 1836, appeared a most excellent and. élaborate Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary by B. H. Smart, who, in an ‘‘ epitomized” edition pu)- 
lished a few years later, says of himself, ‘I pretend to reflect the oral usage cf 
English such as it is at present among the sensible and well-educated in th« 
British metropolis; and I am now to state what my opportunities have been cf 
learning that usage. I am a Londoner, the son of a Londoner, and have lived 
nearly all my life in London. My early days were spent in preparing for a liter- 
ary profession; and a ‘Practical Grammar of English Pronunciation, which I 
published thirty years ago, is an evidence of the length of time during which 
my attertion has been fixed on the subjectin view. It has been said that the 
example of pronunciation should be taken not exclusively from those who move 
only in the highest circles, nor yet from those who devote all their time to 
learning. I have been able to observe the usage of all classes. As a teacher of 
the English language and literature, I have been admitted into some of the first 
families in the kingdom; as one partial to books, I have come much into contact 
with bookish men; while, as a public reader and lecturer, I have been obliged 
to fashion my own pronunciation to the taste of the day. Thus prepared, I 
may not unwarrantably believe that my opinion may have some value with 
those who seek the opinion of another to regulate their pronunciation.” 

The Pronouncing Dictionaries of Dr. Joseph EF. Worcester give evidence of 
protracted and conscientious attention to the subject of pronunciation, and dis- 
play both soundness of judgment and refinement of taste. 

The small but comprehensive Dictionary edited by Arnold J. Cooley affords a 
faithful view of the prevailing style of pronunciation characterizing the gencral 
body of cultivated speakers in Great Britain and Ireland, It is a production of 
considerable merit and authority. 

The work cited under the name of Cul/ is the ‘Comprehensive English Dic- 
tionary” of Dr. John Ogilvie, in which the pronunciation is professcdly 
“adapted to the best modern usage,” by Richard Cull, Esq., of London, one of 
the contributors to the Penny Cyclopedia, and well known as an enthusiastic 
and learned phonologist. ‘*'The best modern usage,” howeyer, is assumed to 
be that of educated socicty in the city of London; and the assertion is made that 
“no system of pronunciation can be regarded as correct unless it be in strict 
conformity” with this standard —an assertion which most persons in the United 
States would be apt to regard as involving a sophistical inference from an invalid 
assumption. It must be added that though both Smart and Cull claim to ex- 
hibit the most approved London usage, they differ widely and often as to what 
that usage is. One reason for this difference probably is, that Cull pays less 
attention to analogy, in doubtful cases, than Smart does; and another is, that 
he sometimes apparently mistakes his individual practice for that of the best 
London society. Yet his opinions are, for the most part, worthy of attentive 
consideration, as being those of an independent, scholarly, and judicious obser- 
ver, who has for many years made the subject of pronunciation a special study. 

The diverse systems of notation employed by the orthotpists whose modes of 
pronunciation are here reported are of necessity represented by that which 
is used in this Dictionary; and although, as a consequence, the precise shade of 
sound intended may not in all cases be expressed with minute accuracy, yct it 
is believed that very few, if any, important discrepancies will be found to 
exist. The chief instance of want of correspondence is the absence of any sign 
answering to the apostrophe used by Smart and Cooley, in certain classes of 
words, to mark ‘the sound as of a partially suppressed e;” and that sign is 
therefore made use of in noting the pronunciation of these authorities in the 
Synopsis, 


WEBSTER, PERRY, WALKER, KNOWLES, SMART, WORCESTER, COOLEY. CULL. 
1864, 1805, 1806, 1845, 1857, 1860, 1863, 1864, 

Ap/a-tTis aeons Scns Xb/a-tis a-bat-¢/ itb/a-tis, or Xb-a-té’ Ab/a-tis, 07 a-bit-@/ Ab/a-té 
AB-BRE/VL-A/TOR ab-brév/i-a-tur ab-bré-vi-a/tur ab-bre/yi-a-tur ab-bre/ve-a-tur ab-bre/yi-a-tur ab-bré/ve-a-tur ab-bré/vi-a-tur 
AB-DO/MEN Shes each. 0 % ab-dd/men ab-dd/men ab-dd/men ab-dd/men ab-dd/men ab-d0/men 
AB-LA/QUE-A/TION Ey uel sa * ab-li-kwe-a/shun ab-la-kwe-a/shun ab-lik/we-f/shun —ab-la-kwe-a@/shun anes 37 ab-lak/we-a/shon 
AB/STRAET, @. ab/strakt ab-strikt/ &bs/trakt ab-strakt/ ab/strakt &b/strakt ibéstrakt 
AB/STRA€T-LY ab-strakt/ly ab-straikt/le abs-traikt/le ab-strakt/le atb/strakt-le ab/strakt-le ab-stritkt/1¥ 
Ae-ciss’, or Xe/GEss ak-sts/ ak-sts/ ak/ses ak-sés/ ak-sés’, or ik/ses  ak-sts/ itk/ses 
A€-eLi/vots ak-kliv/us ak-kli/vus ak-kli/yus ak-kli/vus ak-kli/yus ak-kli/vus ak-kliv/us 
A€-cQucH-EUR/ oT eseie * ik-koo-shar’ 4k-koosh-fr/ ik-koo-shfir’ ik-koo-shar’ ik/koo-shfir’ 
Ag/ER-OSE/ Bniaigee © 7 a ag sie ien.* tis/ser-Os! is-e-rds/ as-er-Os/ iis/er-0s 
A-CET/T¢€, or A-CE/TIE sarge ° singe 8 a-stt/ik a-sét/ik a-stt/ik a-se/tik, or a-stt/ik a-stt/ik 
A€H/RO-MAT/IE > 8 8 shite ms: 6 tk-ro-miat/ik a/kro-mit/ik ak-ro-mit/ik tkro-mitt/ik ik/ro-mit/ik 
A/€OT-Y-LED/0-NoUs ein te 6 seh euue) cheno. s a/kot-e-lé/do-nus a-k6t-e-léd/o-nus  a/ko-te-l@/do-nus —_a-ko-til-@/don-ua 
AD/E-NOSE! 2 oe sHiteae ° Ad/en-ds id/e-nos id-e-nos/ iid-e-nds/ id/én-ds 
KAv/‘I-POSE/ Ae oe <acnte. * at ek s a4d/e-pos’ itd-e-pis/ ad-e-pos/ id/i-pos 


A-DUL/TER-INE (07 -in) 
AD/VERSE-LY 
AD/VER-TISE! 
AD-VER/TISE-MENT, o7 
AD/VER-TISE/MENT 


LHG/I-LOPS (&j/-) 
6-NE/ID 

AERIE (@/r¥, or a/r¥) 
A/ER-I-FORM 
A/ER-6G/RA-PHY 


AES-THET/IEes (&s-) 
A¥/FA-BROUS 

A-GAIN/ (a-gén/) 
A-GAINST/ (a-génst/) 
AG-GRAN/DIZE-MENT, 
_ or XG'/GRAN-DIZE/- 
A/GI-O 

A/GI-O-TAGE 
AID/-DE-€AMP (-kong) 
A-LAR/UM 


AL/BL-NIgm 


AL-BI/NO 

AL/co-RAn 

AL/€OVE, or AL-COVE/, 
AL-DEB/A-RAN ” 
AL/DINE 


a-dtil/ter-in 
iid/vers-ly 
iid-ver-tiz’ 


ad-vér/tiz-ment 


a-gan/ 

a-ganst/ 

aig/gran-diz-ment, 
or ag-gran/diz- 

a/ji-o 


. . . s 

we car eds 
a-la/rum 

. . * ° 


l/ko-rin 
dl-EGv/ 


a 


a-dtil/ter-In 
iid/vers-le 
iid-ver-tiz’ 
ad-ytr/tiz-ment, 
or &d/ver-tiz’- 


Xf/fa-briis 
a-gén! 
a-génst! 
ig-gran-diz/ment 


age 6 8 


PEATE els 
ad-de-kawng/ 


XVko-rin — 
al-kov/ 


a-dtilt/ur-h 
id/vers-le 
aid-ver-tiz/ 
ad-vér/tiz-ment, 
or ad-ver-tiz/- 
@/je-lops, or 
6j/il-ops 
e-ne/id 
é/re, or a/re 
fr/e-form 
ar/o-griif-e, or 
fir-dg/raf-e 
ae ae aes 
Xf/a-brtis 
a-gén/ 
a-génst/ 
ig/ran-diz/ment 


a/je-o, or aj/yo 


ad/e-king, or &d/a- 
a-li/rum. 


al-bi/no,or al-be/no 
al-k0/ran 

al-kov/ 
al-de-ba/ran 


a-dtil/ter-in 
id/vers-le 
id/ver-tiz 


ad-vtr/tiz-ment 


é/je-lops 

e-né/id 

e/re 

fir/e-form 
ar-6g/ra-fe 
éz-thét/iks 
af-fa/brus 

a-gén/ 

a-génst/ 
ig’/gran-diz/ment 
Xd/je-o 
ad/da-kéng’ 
a-liir/um 


al-bi/no 
al/ko-ran 
al-kov/ 
il/din 


a-diil/ter-in 
ad-vtrs/le 
id-ver-tiz’, or xd/- 
ad-vtr/tiz-mént, or 
iid-ver-tiz/ment 


&j/e-lops 


e-ne/id, or @/ne-id 
e/re, or a/e-re 
a/e-re-form. 


a-e-rdg/ra-fe 


és-thét/iks 
Af/fa-brtis 
a-gén/ 
a-gtnst/ 
ig/gran-diz-ment, 
or ag-griin/diz- 
a/je-o, or Ad/je-o 
j/e-0-taj 
ad/e-kawng 
a-li/rum 
al-bi/nizm, or 
al/bin-Jzm 
al-bi/n6,o7 al-be/nd 
al/ko-rain 
al-kov/ 
al-déb/a-rin 
4l/din 


a-ditilt/er-in 
id/vers-le 
id/ver-tiz 


ad-vtr/tiz-mént 


eo) en), e 


@/re, or a/re 
a/er-e-form 
@z-thét/iks 
a-gén/ 

a-génst/ 
dg/gran-diz-ment 
a/je-o, or Aj/y’o 
adj/y’o-tij 
ad/t-kong 
a-lar/am. 
al/bin-izm 
al-bi/no 
A4l/ko-rin 
al-kov/ 


al/din 


a-ditil/ter-in 
ad-virs/l¥ 
id/vur-tiz’ 


ad-viir/tiz-ment 


é/ji-lops 

e-neé/id 

e/re 

a/ur-i-form 
a-ur-Sg/ratTy 
€s-thtt/iks 
af/fa-brus 

a-gén/ 

a-génst/ 
ig/gran-diz-ment 


a/ji-o 
a/ji-ot-Aj 
ad/de-kong’ 
a-lir/um 


X/bin-izm 


al-bi/no 
il/k6-ran 
RVkov 
al-déb/ar-an 
il/din 


li 


WEBSTER. 
1864. 


AN/THEL-MIN’TIE, 
AN/THO-RISM, [-pom/-), 
AN/THRO-PO-MAN/CY (or 
AN/TI-BA€-€HI’US, 
AN/TO-NO O-MA’sI-A, 
Ap/A-RITH!ME-SIS, 
A-PEP/SY, 

‘A-PILER/B-SIS (-Tér/e-), 
A-PHEL/ION (-yun), 
APH/THONG (or ap/-), 
Ap/LOME, 
Ap/0-PHLEG-MAT’I€, 
Ap/O-THE/0-SIS, 

Av’ PRO-BA/TIVE, 
AP-PRO/PRI-E-TA- -RY, 
Av/PULSE, or AP-PULSE’, 
A/PRON (-purn, o7 -prun), 
A-PY/ROUS (or ‘xp/- rus), 
AQ'UE-DUET (-we-), 

AQ/UL LINE (or -lin), 
An/as, 
AR/€HIL, 

AR/€HI- -VAL, 
AR/E-OM/E-TER 
AR/GEN-TINE 

AR- GIL/LoUs, 
AR/1-E-TATE, 
A-RIS/TO-€RAT (or ar/is-), 
AR/IS-TO-TE/LI-AN, 
AR/ITH-MAN/GY (or -rith/-), 
«\-RO/MA-TIZE (or dr/o-), 
AR/QUE- BUSE, 
AR-RACK/, 
AR-RET/ (or ar-ra’/), 
AR/SE-NIE€, 

AR/TE-SAN, 
AS-PIR/ANT, 
AS-SERT/O- RY, [ig- nat), 
ASSIGNAT (4s/in- -yia, or ds/- 
As/YMP-TOTE (-im- , 
ATE, 

AQT HW A-NA/SIAN (-zhan), 
ATH/LETE, 

AU/DI- ENC B, 
AV/A- LANCHE/, 
A-VANT/€0U-RIER(-vong’), 
A-VANT/GUARD, 
AV/A-TAR’, 
A-VO/€A-TIVE 
A-VOW-EE’, 
AX/TL-LA- RY, 
AX/I-OM, 
AZI-MUTH-AL, 
A-ZOTE/, 
AZURE (izh/ur, o 
3ACK-SLIDE/, 
BAL/€0-NY, 
BAL/LET, 
BAL/LIS-TER (or -lis/-), 
BAL/LO-TADE, 

JA-NA/NA, 

BAN/IAN (or -yin’), 
BA-SALT’, 

BAg/A- NITE, 

BAS-TILE/, or BAs/TILE, 
BATON (bit- tong’), 
BEAU-I-DE/AL (bo-), 
BE-DI/ZEN (or -diz/n), 
BEEN (bin), 

Bi LLbs-LETTRES (bel-lét/- 
BER/LIN (or -lin’), {ter), 
DEST/IAL (-yal), 
BeST-AAL/I-Ty (-yal/-), 
BEV’EL, 

BEZ/EL, 

31B/LI-O-THE’€AL, 
BLDET’ (or be-da’), 
BL-FO/RATE, 
Bis/u-Gots,or BI-J0/Gous, 
BI-LO/BATE, 

BI-PAR/TILE, 
BI-PLI/€ATE, 

31/SON, 

Biv/1-ots or Bi/v1-obs, 
Biv/OuUA€ (-wak), 
BLANC-MANGE (blo-m6nj/), 
BOM/BAST, 

BON/ZE, 

BOR/AGE, 

Bos/om, 

BouquUET (bd0-ka/, or bdo/- 
BOuRNE, [ka), 
BowL 

Bow/LINE, 

BRA€H/I-AL (o7 bra/ki-al), 
Bra/vo, 

BRE-VET’, 

BRONZE (bring, or bronz), 
BrRoocn (broch), 
Bu-BON/0-CELE, 
Bu-GEN/TAUR, 

BuD/DHIgM (bood/izm), 
BUL/LE-TIN, 

CAB/A-RET, 

€A-CA/0 (ka- ka/o), 
CACH/A-LOT, 

CA-DU' CE- AN, (or -8C/an), 


or a/zhur), 


PERRY. 
1805. 
an-thel-min/tik, 


“ee 
one eee: 
ee 


a-fér/e-sis, 
a-fe/li-on, 


ap-ptils/ , 
a/purn, 
akwe-dtikt, 
Xk/wil-in, 


* «© 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


7 8 
o 78) Tee 


ar-jil/lus, 
dir/j-e-tat, 
Ar-is-to-krit’, 

aa eee 
a-r6m/a-tiz, 
tir/kwe-btis, 
ar-rik’, 
ar-ra/, 
tir/sn-ik, 
tir/ti-zain, 
at, 


aw/di-ens, 
a-vant/giird, 


ag-7iVla-ry, 
ak/si-tim, 
iz/yur, ire 
bik/slid, 
bal-ko/ni, 
ballet, 
panii/na, ; 
bin/i-an, 


eae wee, 


Oe ee 
wee oe 


be- -di/zn, 
ben, 

bél- lét/tr, 
bér‘lin, 
bés/ti-al, 
bés-te-al/e-te, 
bty/el, 
beéz/el, 


oh aa Ce” o_o ce 
eee oe) 
+ 5) 6 3) wwf 


.. ee 


bom/biist’, 
bo/raj, 
boo/zum, 
hemes 
boorn, 
boul, 


britk/i-al, 
brii/vo, 
bronz, 
brooch, 


PRINCIPLES OF 


WALKER. 


1806, 


an-thel-min/tik, 


ain-to-no-ma/zhe-a, 


ap/ep- se, 


a-fér/e-sis, 


a-fe/le-on, 


aip-o-fleg-mat/ik, 
Ap-o-the/o-sis, 


ap/puls, 
a/purn, 


. 


aik/we-dtkt, 


&4k/we-lin, 


ar jil/lus, 
a-ri/e-tat, 


iir-is-to-krit/, 


o ae 


a-rith/man-se, 
ir/ro-ma-tiz, 


‘ae tens oe 


tir/kwe-biis, 


ar-rak/, 


a ae: 


tirs/nik, 


tir-te-zan/, 


/ 


as/im-tot, 


eS 


aw/je-ens, 


a-vant/giird 


nw 


itv-ow-ee’/, 


J 


eo Me ie 


iiks/sil-la-re, 
ik/shum, 


a/zhir, 


bik-slid/, 


bal-kd/ne, 


bilet, 


; 
ba-na/na, 


ban- aie 


be-di/zn, 
bin, 


bél-1a/ter, 


bér-lin/, 


bés/che-al, 
bés- che-&l’e- -te, 


bév/il, 


. 


pYb-le-dth/e-kal, 


ptim/bast, N.,-bast/, 


pir? ii, 


. 
. 
. 


boo/zum, 


born, 
bol, 
bou/lin, 


brak/yal, 


brii/vo, 


bronz, 
broch, 


bu-bin/o-seel, 


pe se ot ee 


ee. BO) 0 Re 6 Cory: 


er iehel whe 16 


KNOWLES, 
1835, 


tin-thel-min/tik, 
tin/tho-rizm, 
an/thro-p6m/an-se, 
tin-te-bik/yus, 
in/to-no-mis’ya, 
a-pir-ith-me/sis, 
ip/ep-se, 
a-fe/re-sis, 
a-fel/yun, 
Beton y, 
ap-o-flém/a- 4ik, 
-0/sis, or thé/o- 818, 
“ip/pro-bat- AY; 
ap pills’, 
a/prun, 
ip/ir-tis 
a/kwe-ditkt, 
ak/wil-In, ov -in, 
a/rab, 
urch/il, or ark/il, 
ar- -ki/val, 
ir-e- dm/e-ter, 
iir/jen-tin, 
ar-jil/us, 
iir/ye-tat, 
-to-krat/, or a-ris/-, 
ar-is-to- -téV’yan, 
a-rith/man-se, 
dr/o-ma-tiz, 
dr/kwe-btis, 
ar/rak, 
ar- ret) 
iirs/nik, 
irt/iz-an, 
as-pi/rant, 
as-strt/ur-e, 
ais/sin-yit, 
a-simp/tot, 
at, 
-na/shan, or -nis/- 
ath-le/te, [yan, 
awd/yens, 
av-a- iawnsh’, 
a-vong-kdor-yi, 
a-vong/gird, 
a-va/‘tar, 
a-vok’-, or a-vok’/, 
a-vow’e, 
itks/il la-re, 
aks/yum, 


or ar-ra’, 


a-zot/, 

a/zhoor, or a/zhur, 
bik/slid, 
bSI/ko-ne, 

bal-a/, or pallet, 
b&lis-ter, 
bAl/o-tiid, 
ba-na/ni, 
bain/yan, 

ba-silt/, 

bis/a-nit, 
bis-teel/, 
be-di/zn, 

bén, 

bél-la/tr, 
b@r/lin, 
best/yal, 

bést- -yalit-e, 
bév/El, 

bez/él, 

bib/le-o- the’kal, 
bid/&t, or bid/a’, 


bi-ld/pat, 

bi-part/il, 

bi’stin, 

biv/ytis, 

be/voo-ak, 

bdm/ bist, 

bén/ze, 

btir/ij, 

bd/zum, or boo/-, 

boo-ki’, 

boorn, 

bol, 

bo/lin, 

brak/yal, 

bri/vo, 

bré-vét/, 

bronz, or bronz, 

brooch 

bu-bdn/0o- seel, 

bus 
+ + + + [tding, 

bool/it-én, or bitil/- 

kib/a-ret, 

k0/k6, 


ki-diis/ yin, 


SMART, 
1857. 


tin/thel-min’tik, 
in/tho-rizm, 
tin/te-bik’e-us, 
in/to-no-ma/zhe-A, 
aip/a-rith’me-sis, 
a-ptp/se, 
a-I¢/re-sis, 
a-fe/le-on, 
Bpisene, 


ip/o-fleg- “mit/ik, 
ip/o-the’o-sis, 
SP DECAY 
ap _pitls’, 
a/pron; coll. a/purn 
a/pir-us, 
ak/we-dtkt, 
ik/we-lin, 
tirch/il, 
ar/e-dm/e-ter, 
iir/jen-tin, 
dr/jil-lus, 
a/ri-e-tat, 
ar’is-to -kritt’, 
” Ar/is-to- tél'y an, 
dr/ith-man-se, 
a-r0/ma-tiz, 
tir/ke-b0oz, 
ar/rak, 
ar-rét/, 
tir/se-nik, 
dr/te-zin, 
as-pl/rant, 
as-str/ttir-e, 
is/seen-yit, 
ais/im-tot, 
ét, 
th/an-izh’e- an, 
ath-léet/, 
aw/de-ens, 
iv’a-longsh/, 
av/ong-koor’e-er, 
a-vong’giird, 
iiv/a-tiir’, 
See 
a-vow-ee/, 
aks/illtir-e, 
ak/ AD 
az! St, 
a/zh’oor, 
” pak-slid/, 
bal/ko-ne, 
bala, 
bal-lis/ter, 
bal/o-tad, 
ba-na/na, 
ban-yin/, 
ba-sawlt’, 
baz/a-nit, 
bas-teel’, 
ba/tong, 
bd/e-da’al, 
be-di/zn, 
bin, 
bELlét/ter, 
betr/lin, 
bést/e-al, 
bést-e-al/e-te, 
bév/vl, 
béz/zl, 
bib/le-dth’e-kal, 
be-da’, 


bi/15-bat, 


biz/un, 
bi/ve-is, 
biv/oo-ak, 
bling- -mongzh’, 
btim/bast’, 
bonz, 
bor/aj, 
booz/tim, 
boo/ka, 
born, 

bol, 

bo'lin, 
bra/ke- al, 
bra/vo, 
bre-vét/, 
brénz, 
broch, 
bi’bo-no- seel/,’ 
bi/sen-tor, 
btid/dizm, 
bool/e-ten, 
ka&b/a-ra, 


kid/u-s0/an, 


PRONUNCIATION, 


WORCESTER. 
1860, 


ant-hel-min/tik, 
aint/ho-rizm, 
in-thro-pdm/an-se 
tin-te-bak-ki/us, 
iin-to-no-ma/zhe-a, 
ip-a-rith/me-sis, 
Ap/ep-se, 
a-fér/e-sis, 
a-fe/le-on, 
ip/thong, 

a-plom’, 

-ma-tik, or -mat/ik, 
Xp-o- tho/o- -sis, 
ip/pro-ba-tiv, 
ip-pro-pri/e- ta- -re, 
ip/puls, or puis’; 
a/purn, or a/prun, 
aip/e-rus, 
Ak/we-dtikt, 
ik/we-lin, or -lin, 
dr/ab, or Arab, 
iir/chil, or ar/kil, 
ar-ki/val, 
a-re-6m/e-ter, 
iir/jen-tin, 
ar-jil/lus, 
dr/i-e-tat, 

a-ris/to- -or dr/is-to- 
ir-is-to-té/le-an, 
dr/ith-min-se, 
dr/o-ma-tiz,o7'-r0/-, 
tir/Kkwe-biis, 
ar-rak/, 

ar-rtt/, or ar-ra’, 
tir/se-, or trs/nik, 
dr/te-, or -te-zin’, 
as-pir’-, or 4s/pe-, 
iis/ser-to-re, 
as-in-yii/, or as-ig- 


Xs/im-tot, [nat/, 
at, or &t, 

Xth-a- na/zhan, 
Ath/Iet, 


aw/de-ens, 
aiv-a-liinsh/’, 
a- viing/koo- -rer, 
a-vint/-, or a-vain/-, 
iiv/a- tir’, 
a-vok/a- tiv, 
iiv-ow-ee/, 
iiks/il-la-re, 
iks/yum, 
iz-e-mi’thal, 
iz/Ot, 
a/zhur, or &zh/ur, 
bak-slid’, 
bal/ko-, or bal-k0’-, 
bal-la’, or billet, 
bal/lis-ter, 
bal/lo-tid. 
ba-na/-, or ba-ni/-, 
ban-yain/, 
ba-sawlt’, 
bis/a-nit, 
bas-teel/, 
bit-tong/,or bit/on, 
-e-da-al’, or -1-de/-, 
be-di/zn, 
bin, 
bel-lét/tr, 
ber-lin’, or bér/lin, 
bést/yal, 
bést-ye-al/e-te, 
bév/vl, 
béz/el, or béz/zl, 
-oth/e-, o7 -o-the/-, 
be-d&t’, or be-da/, 
bi-fo/rat, 
bi-ju/gus, 
bi-lo/bat, 
bi-par’til, 
bi/ple-kat. 
bi/sun, or biz/un, 
bi/ve- “us, 
biv/wik, 
bli-mdn}’, 
btim-bast/,orbtim/- 
bon/ze, 
bir/aj, 
booz/um, or boo/-, 
boo-ka/, or boo/ka, 
born, or boorn, 
bol, 
bO/lin, or bou/lin, 
brak’yal, or bra/-, 
brii/vo, or bra/vo, 
bre-vét/, or brév/et, 
bronz, or bronz, 
broch, 
bu-bdn/o-seel, 
bu-s&n/-,orbii/sen-, 
boo/dizm, 
boolle-tén, or -tin, 
kab/a-ra, or -rét, 
ka/ko, 
k&sh/a -15t, 
kad-u- sé/an, 


COOLEY. 
1863. 
in-thel-min/tik, 


. 


ov wp 6! oP eme sl oie. 
ee te 6 © Cee 
te oe. a eet o 


‘t'thong, 


ap- o- the/o- -sis, 
Ap/pro-ba-tiv, 


CULL. 
1864, 


tin-thel-min/tik. 
tin/thor-izm. 
ain-thro-pom/an-. 
ain-ti-bak/ki-us. 
an-toén-o-ma/zi-a. 
iip-a-rith/me-sis. 
a-pép/si. 
a-té/re-sis. 
a-fé/li-on. 
af/thong. 
ap-lom/. 
ip-o-fleg-miat/ik. 
iip-o-the/o-sis. 
ap/pro-bat-ty. 
ap-pro/pri-e-ta- 


ap-pils’, ap-pils’, = [ri. 
a/prun;coll.a/purn a/prun. 
ap/er-us, a-pi/rus. 
ak/we-dikt, ak/we-dikt. 
ik/we-lin, ak/wil-in. 
ir/ab, ir/ab. 

tir/chil svulg.ay/kil, dr/kil. 
tirk/e-val. fir/kiv-al, 


ar-e-6m/e-ter, 
tir/jen-tin, 
ar-jil/lus, 
ar/is-to-, a-ris/to-, 
ar-is-to- 4l/yan, 
dr/ith-min-se, 
a-ro/ma-tiz, 
ar/ke-bdoz, 
dr/rak, 

ttr/se- ;vulg.ars/nik 
drt/e-zain, 
as-pi/rant, 
as-sert/o-re, 
as-sin-yit/, 
as/im-, ov as-im/-, 
Ath-a-na/zh’an, 
Ath/let, 

-e-ens, 0” -y’ens, 
av/a-lonsh, 


+. «6 2 es 


a-v5k!/ a-tiy, : 
aks/il-lar/e, 
aik/se-um, 
a/zot, or iz/ot, 
azh/ur, 
bak-slid/, 
bal/ko-ne, 
bal/a, or ballet, 
bani/ni, 
ban/yan, 
ba-sdlt/, 


erica: 
ba-tong’, 
bo-e-da/al, 
be-di/zn, 

bin, 

-lét/tr, or -la/ter, 
bér/lin, 
bést/y’al, 
pést-ye-Al/e-te, 
bév’el, 

béz/el, or béz/zl, 
pYb/le-o-the’kal, 
bid-ét/, or be-da’, 


pi-lo/bat, 
bip/ar-til, 


bi/stin, 

biv/y’us, 
biv/wak, 

blo- -mawngzh’, 
biim-bist/, 

bén/ze, 

bo/raj; coll. bttr/ij, 
bdoz/um, 

boo0-ka’, 

born, 

bal, 

bd/lin, 

bra/ke-al, 

brii/vo, 

brév/et, or brév/i, 
brénz, 

broch, 
bu-bon/o-seel, 


bood/izm,  [tang, 
bool/e-tén, or bdol/- 
kab/a-ra, 

ka-ka/o, a-lot, 


kash/a-lo, or ka&ch/- 


ka-di/sh’an, 


ar-e-6m/e-ter, 
ir/jent-in. 
ar-jil/lus. 
a/ri-et-at. 
ir/is-to-krat. 
dir-is-to-te/li-an, 
a-rith/man-se, 
a-r0/mat-iz. 
tir/kwe-bus. 
ar/ak. 

a-ra/. 
dr/sen-ik. 
drt/i-zin. 
as-pir/ant. 
as-strt/o-ri. 
is/sig-nit. 
ais/im-tot. 

et. 
aith-a-na/si-an. 
ath-lét/. 
aw/di-ens. 
iiv/a-linsh. 
a-viing/k0oo-rer, 
a-viing/gird, 
a-vi/tar. 
a-vok/a-tiv. 
iiv-ow-ee/’. 
itks/il-la-rY. 
aiks/i-um. 
iz/i-mtith-al, 
iz/Ot. 
a/zhir, 
bak-slid’. 
bitl/ko-ni, 
pala. 
bal-lis’ter, 
ba-ni/na, 
ban/i-an. 
ba-zawlt’. 
baz/an-it. 
bas-teel’. 
bi-tong’, 
bo-i-de/al, 
be-di/zn, 
bin. 
bel-lét/ter, 
bér/lin. 
bés/ti-al, 
bes-tY-al/7ti. 
bév/el. 
béz/el. 
bib-li-6th/i-kal, 
bi-dét/. 
bi-f0/rat. 
bi-j0/gus, 
bi-lob/at. 

bi part/il. 
biz/on. 
bi-vi/us, 
biv/o0-ak. 
bla-miinj’. 
btim/biast. 
bon/ze. 
bor/aj. 
boo/zum, 
boo-ka’. 
born. 

bol. 

bo/lin, 
bra/ke-al. 
brii/vo. 
bre-vet/. 
bronz. 
broch. 
bu-bin/o-seel. 
bu-stn/tor, 
bitid/izm. 
bool/le-tin, 
kadb/a-ret. 
ka-ka/o. 
kich/a-lot. 
Ka-dti/se-an, 


WEBSTER. 
1864, 


€XIS/SON, 
€AL/A-MINE, 
€AL/GE-A/TED, 
€AL-CIN/A-BLE, 


€AL/CI-UM, 


€ALK/IN (or kaw/kin), 
€A-LYG/I-NAL, 
€AL/Y-CINE, 
€A/LYX, 
€A-MEL/O-PARD, 07 €AM/- 
EL-O0-PARD/, 
€AM’L-SA/DO, 
AN-TA/TA, or €AN-TA/TA, 
€AN’TA-LIV/ER, 
€AP/IL-LA-RY (07 ka-pil/-), 
€APON (ka/pn, or ka/pun), 
€AP/RE-O-LATE, 
€AP/RINE, 
€AP/RLOLE, 
€XAR/A-BINE, 
€AR/A-VAN/(orkar/a-viin’), 
€AR/BINE, 
€AR/MINE, 
€AR-TEL’, or €AR/TEL, 
€ASE/MENT, 
€A/SE-0US, | 
A-SHEW! (ka-sh0o/), 
€As/SA-DA, 
€AS/SA-VA, 
E/¢I-TY, 
E/DRINE, 
JEL/ES-TINE, 
JEM/ENT, or CE-MENT’, 
\E/NO-BY, 
JER/ VINE, 
JHAB/A-SIE, 
€HAB/A-SITE, 
HA-GRIN/ (sha-grYn/), 
SHAL-GED/ON-Y (or kaAl/-), 
OHAL/DRON, 
HAM/OIS (-mY, 07 -moi’), 
JHAM-PAIGN/ (-pin/), 
HAM/PER-TOR, 
HAP (the jaw), 
HAP/ER-ON(ship/er-dn), 
HAT/EL-LA-NY (shit/-), 
HAT/TEL (chit/tl), 
€HEM/IS-TRY (kém/is-), 
CHE-ROOT’ (che-root’), 
OHIM-PAN/ZEL, 
CHI/RO-MAN/CY, 
HIV/AL-RI€ (shiv/-), 
HIV/AL-ROUS (shiv/-), 
HIvV/AL-RY (shiv/-), 
HOP/IN, 
€HOR‘IS-TER, 
€HRIST-IAN/I-TY (-yiin/-), 
€HRON/O-LOG/T€-AL, 
CHYL/I-FA€/TIVE, 
€LEF, 
LEM/A-TIS 
€LEWENT-INE, 
LEP/SY-DRA (07 -si/-), 
CLERK (in Eng. kliirk), 
€LI-MA€/TER-I€ (or -tér/-), 
€LOFHES (coll. k16z), 
LOUGH (k16f), 
€0/BALT, (-bdlt), 
€OCH/LNEAL, 
€OCK/A-TRICE, 
€0G/NI-ZANCE (or kin‘7-), 
€OL/or-iF’T€ (ktil/-), 
€OL/PORT-ER, 
OL/UM-BA-RY, 
€0/MATE, @., 
€0/MA-TOSE’, 
€0/MA-TOUS, 
€OM/BAT, 
€OM/MENT, Uv. i., 


€0OM/MIS-SA/RI-AT, 


€OM-MODE’, 
€OM/PEN-SATE (07 -pén/-) 
€OM/PLOT, n., 

€OM/RADE, 
€ON-CIL/I-ATE, 
€ON-CIL/I-A-TO-RY, 
€ON/ERETE, ., 
€ON-FESS/OR, 
ON/FI-DANT’, 

€ON/FINE, (07 -fin’), v. 7., 
€ON/FIS-€ATE (07 -fis/-), 
€0ON-FRONT’ (-frtint’), 
€ON/GE, 

€ON/GE-NER, 
€ON-GLO/BATE, 
€ON/NATE (or kon-nit/), 
€ON/NOIS-SEUR’ (or -sfir’) 
€on-sIS/TO-RY, 
€ON-SOLS/, or CON/SOLS, 
€ON/STEL-LATE (07°-8t#l/-), 
€ON-SULT’ (or kon/-) 
ON/SUM-MATE (or -stim/-), 
ON/TEM-PLATE (07 -tém/), 
€ON’TEM-PLA/TOR, 
€ON/TENTS (or -t®nts/), 


PERRY. 
1805, 


kiis-soon/, 
ka&l/a-min, 


@ ve.0 He 
© oe. 


ka-m#tl/o-pird, 


kim-t-si/do, 
kan-ta/ta, 


ka-ptl/la-re, 
ka/pn, 4 


e ee ese 


kitr-a-bin/’, 
kar-a-vin’, 
kar-bin/, 
kitr-min/, 
kir’tel, 
kas/mént, 


sts/T-tY, 
se/drin, 


stm/ent, 


sha-green’, 
shim’, | * 
shim-pin/, 
chawp, ik 
ship/e-ron, 
shitt/el-la-ni, 
chitt/tel, 
kin1/is-trT, 


oe 65 ¢ 


ki-rém/in-st, 
shiv/al-ri, 
chdp/in, 
kor/is-ter, 
kris-ti-in/1-tY, 
kro-no-16j/1-kal, 
k1-li-faik/tiv, 
kléf, 


5, G3Le 


klirk, 
kli-mik-tér/ik, 
klothz, 

kof, 

kdb/alt, 
ktich/i-neel, 
k6k/a-tris, 
k6n/i-ziins, 
ktil-o-rif/ik, 


ko-ltim/ba-r7, 
k0/ma-tos, 


kdm/bitt, 
kom-métnt/, 


ktim-mod/, 
ktim-pén/sat, 
ktim-plot/, 
ktim/rad, 
ktin-sil/1-at, 
ktin-s¥l/J-a-to-r7, 
k6n-kreet/, 
kon-fts/ser, 
kdn/fi-dint, 
ktin-fin/’, 
ktin-fis/kat, 
ktin-frtint/, 
kin/je, 
k6n-jé/ner, 
k6n/glo-bat, 
kdn-nat’, 
k6n-nis-stir’, 
kin/sis-to-ri, 


ktin-st#l/1at, 


kdn/sult, ov -stilt/, 


kiin-stim/mat, 
ktin-t®m/plit, 
ktin-tém/pla-tur, 
ktin-t@nts/, 


PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 


WALKER. 
1806, 


kXV/a-min, | 
k&l/she-a-ted, 


ka-métl/o-piird, 


kiim-e-sa/do, 
Kan-ti/ta, 


kip/il-la-re, 
ka/pn, 
kAp-re-dl/ 
kitr-bin/, ” 
kar-a-van/, 
kitr-bin/, 
kar-min/, 
Kar-ttl/, 
kaz/métnt, 


ka-shoo/, 
kis/sa-da, 


sts/e-te, 
se/drin, 
stm/ent, 


sha-green/, 


chil/drun, 
sha-moi’, 
chim/pan, 
chop, 
ship-er-don/, 
chit/tel-lén-e, 
chit/tl, 
kim/is-tre, 


. 


kir/o-min-se, 


chiv/al-rus, 
chiv/al-re, 
cho-peen/, 
kwir/ist-er, 
kris-che-iin/e-te, 
krén-o-ldj/ik-al, 
kil-e-fak’/tiv, 
klif, 


klirk, 
klim-ak-tér/ik 
kl6z, 

klow, 

k6b/Alt, 
ktich/e-neel, 
kdk/a-tris, 

kdg/ne-, or kin/e-, 
k6Lor-if/ik, 


ko-ltim/ba-re, 
kém-a-tis/, 


ktim/bat, 
kom/mént, 


kom-m6d/, 
kom-ptn/sat, 
kom-plot/, 
ktim/rad, 
kon-sil/yat, 
kon-sil/e-a-ttir-e, 
kon-kreet/, 
kdn/fes-ser, 
kon-fe-dint/, 
kon-fin/, 
kon-fis/kat, 
kon-frént/, 
kon-jee’, 
kon-jé/ner, 
kon-gl6/bat, 
k6n-nat/, 
k6-nes-sar’, 
k6n/sis-tiir-e, 


kon-stél/lat, 
kdn/sult, o7 -stilt’, 
kon-stim/mat, 
kdn-tém/plat, 
kbn-tém/plat-ur, 
k6n-ténts’, 


KNOWLES, 
1835. 


ka/soon, 
kailV/a-min, 
kal/se-at-éd, 
Kawl/sin-a-bl, 


kil/se-tim, 
kawl/kin, 


kXVe-sin, , 
ka/liks, 


kim/el-o-piird, 


kim-e-sii/do, 
kiin-tii/tit, 
kin/ta-liv-er, 
kap/il-lér-e, 
ka/pun, 
kip/re-o-lat, 
ka-preen/, 
kip/re-ol, 
kiir/a-bin, 
kar/a-vitn, 
kiir/bin, 
kar/min, 
kar-ttl/, ov -teel’, 
kaz/mént, 
ka/shus, 
ka-shoo/, 
kas-sa/da, 
s0/se-te, 
se/drin, 


stm/ent, 
stn/o-be, 


chib/a-se, 
chab/a-sit, 
sha-green/, 
ka&l/se-ditin-e, 
chawl/drun, 
shim/oi, 
shaém/pan, 
sham/per-ter, 
chip, or chip, 
ship/er-dn,or -ong, 
shit/el-,o7 chit/el- 
chat/él, 

kim/is-tre, 


chim-pin/ze, 
kei/ro-mian-se, 


shiv/al-rus, 
shiv/al-re, 
sho’ping, 

kor/is-, or kwér/is-, 
krist-yin/it-e, 
kro-no-]5j/ik-al, 
kci-le-fak/tiv, 

kléf, 


klém/en-tin, 
klep-si/dra, 
klark, 
kli-mak-tér/ik, 


kEltf, 
ko/balt, 
ktich/in-eel, 
k6k/a-tris, 
k6n/iz-ins, 
k6]-o-rif/ik, 


kdl/um-bér-e, 
kO/mat, 
k0-ma-tds/, 


k6m/bat, 
kom-mént/, 
kém/is-sar-yat, 


ktim-m6d/, 
kdm/pen-,o7-péns/- 
ktim/plot, 
ktim-rad/, 
ktin-sil/yat,o7-e-at, 
ktin-s!l/e-a-ttir-e, 
kon-kreet’/, 
kon-fés/ur,orko6n/-, 
kon-fe-daint/, 
ktin-fin/, 

-fis’-, or kin/fis-, 
ktin-frént’, 
kong-zha’, 
ktin-jé/ner, 
kon-gl0/bat, 
kon-nat/, 
k0n-nis-sar’, 
kon-sist/o-re, 
k6n/sd1z, 
kon-st#1/lat, 
kdn/stilt, 
kin/sum-miat, 
kon/tem-, or -tém/-, 
ktin-tém/plat-ur, 
kdn-ttnts’, 


SMART 
1857, 


kas/son, 
k&l/a-min, 
kal/se-a-ted, 
Kal-si/na-bl, 


k4l/se-um, 


kalV/kin,vulg. kaw/-, 


kiVe-sin, . 
kal/iks, 
kim/el-o-piird, 


kim/e-si’do, 
kin-ta’ta, 
kan/te-lé/ver, 
kap/il-ltr-e, 
ka/pn, 
ka/pre-o-lat, 
ka/prin, 
ka/pre-ol, 
kitr/bin, 
kar/a-vin’, 
kiar/bin, 
kiir-min/, 
kar-tél’, 
kiz/mént, 
ka/sh’us, 
ka-shoo’, 
kis/sa-da, 
8e/se-te, 
sé/drin, 
se-lés/tin, 
se-mént/, 
s¢e/no-be, 
ser-vin/, 
shib/a-se, 
shaib/a-sit, 
sha-green’, 
kal-std/o-ne, 
chawl/drun, 
shim/wi, 
shim-pain’, 
sham-ptr/tur, 
chop, 
ship/er-ong, 
shat/el-ltin-e, 
chit/tl, 
kim/is-tre, 


chim/pan-ze’, 
ki/ro-miin/se, 
she-val/rik, 
shiv/al-rus, 
shiv/al-re, 
kor/is-ter, 
kris-te-ain/e-te, 
kr0/no-l6j’e-kal, 
ki/le-fak’tiv, 
klif, 

kle-initis, 
klém/en-tin, 
kléps/e-dra, 
klark, 
klim/ak-tér’ik, 
klothz, 

kltf, 

kO/bawlt, 
k6ch-e-neel’, 
k6k/a-tris, 
k6n/e-ziins, 
kti/ur-if’ik, 


kdV/um-btir-e, 
k6m/at, 
k0/ma. tos, 
ktim/bat, 
k6m/ment, 
k6m/mis-sir’e-it, 


kdm/mud, 
kum-pén/sat, 
kbm/plot, 
kom/rad, 
-si]/e-at, or -sYl/yat, 
kon-sil/ya-ttir-e 
kong/kreet, 
kon/fes-sor, 
kon/fe-daint’, 
k6n/fin, 
k6n-tY¥s/kat, 
kén-frtint’, 
kon/je, 
k6n/je-ner, 
kong/glo-bat, 
k6n-nat’/, 
kon/nas-sfir’, 
kon/sis-ttir-e, 
Kon-s51z/, 
k6n/stel-lat, 
kdn-stilt/, 
k6n-stim/mat, 
k6n-tém/plat, 
kdn/tem-pla/tur, 
kén-ténts’, 


WORCESTER. 
1860, 


ka-soon’, 
kaAl/a-min, ov -mYn, 
kal/se-at-ed, 
Kal-si/-, or kil/se-, 


kal/she-um, 


k&V/kin, ov kaw/- 
k&l-e-si/nal, 
kaVe-sin, 
ka/liks, 
ka-m¢l/o-piird, ov 
kiim/e-lo-pird, 

kim-e-sa/do, 
kan-ta/ta, or -tii/ta, 
kiin-ta-liv/er, 
kip/il-, or ka-pYl/-, 
ka/pn, 
Kka-pre/o-lat, 
kip/rin,or ka/prin, 
kip/re-ol, 
kir/a-bin, 
kar/a-van, 
kar/bin,orkar-bin/, 
kiir/min, o7 -min/, 
kar-tél/, 
kaz/ment, 
ka/se-us,orka/she-, 
ka-shoo/, or kAsh/-, 
kas-sa/da, or kits/-, 
kas-sa/va, ov kis/-, 
sts/e-te, or s¢/se-te, 
se/drin, 
stl/es-tin, 
stm/ent, 
s¢/no-be, 07 stn o-, 
str’vin, 
kib/a-se, or shib/-, 
kab/a-sit, or shab/-, 
sha-green/, 
kal-séd/-,or kil/se-, 
chawl/-, or chiil/-, 
shim/me, o7* -moi’, 
shim-pin/, 
shim/per-tur, 
chop, 
shaip/er-on, 
shit/el-la-ne, 
chit/tl, or chat/el, 
kém/is-tre,orkim/-, 
che-root/, 
chim-pin/ze, 
ki/ro-, or kir/o-, 
she-vil/rik,or che-, 
shiv/al-,or chiv/al-, 
shiv/al-, or chiv/al-, 
chép/in, ov -peen’, 
k6r/is-ter, 
krist-ye-an/e-te, 
kron-o-16j/e-kal, 
k1-, or kil-e-fak’tiv, 
kléf, or klif, 
Elém/a-tis, 
klém/en-tin, 
klép/se-, or -si/dra, 
klark, or klérk, 
-tér/ik,o7-mik/ter-, 
klothz, or kloz, 
kltif, or kof, 
k0/bawlt, 07 kdb/- 
kdch/e-neel, _[alt, 
k6k/a-tris, 
kég/ne-, or kin/e-, 
k6l-ur-if/ik, 
kol-port/ur, 
k6l/um-, or -ltim/-, 
kom /at, 
kiém-a-tis’, 
k6ém/a-tiis, 
ktim/bat, or kim/-, 
k6m/- or -mént/, 
k6m-mis-sir/e-4,or 

k6m-mis-sa/re-at, 
kom-mdd/, 
kom-pén/sat, 
k6m/plot, 
k6m/rad, or ktim/-, 
kon-sil/e-at, 
kon-sil/e-a-to-re, 
kon/-, or -kreet/, 
kin/fes-, or -fés/-, 
kon-fe-dint/, 
kon-fin’, or kon/-, 
kon-fis/kat, 

friint’, or -frdnt/, 
kdn/je, 
k6n/je-ner, or -je/-, 
kon-gld/bat, 
kon-nat/, _—‘[-sfir’, 
k6n-nis-stir’, or 
Kin/-, or kon-sis/-, 
kon-s61z/, or kon/-, 
kon-st#l/lat, 
k6n/sult, or -stilt/, 
kon-stim/mat, 
kon-tém/plat, 
kon-tém/-,o7 kin/-, 
kon-ténts/,or kin/-, 


COOLEY. 
1863, 

kis/5n, 
kail/a-min, 
kal/se-a-ted, 
kal-sin/a-bl, 
kal/se-um, or 

kal/sh’um, 


CULL. 
1864, 
kas-soon/, 
kal/a-min. 
kal/se-at-ed, 
kal-sin/a-bl, 


kil/sY-um, 


kaAl/kin, coll. kawk/-, kawk/in, 


ka-lis/in-al, 
kal/e-sin, 
kaliks, 


ka-mé#l/o-piird, 


kin-ti/ti, — 


kap/il-la-re, 
kap/n, 
kap/re-o-lat, 
ka/prin, 
ka&p/re-ol, 
kar/a-bin, 
kir/a-vin, 
kiir/bin, 
kiir/min, 
kiir-t@l/, 
kaz/mént, 
ka/se-us, 07 -sh’us, 
ka-sh’do/, 


kis/sa-va, 
8e/sit-e, 
se/drin, 
se-lés/teen, 
se-mtnt/, 
scr/vin, 


sha-green/, 
kil-séd/o-ne, 
chawl/drtin, 
shim/wit, shim/e, 
shim-pin/, 
shaim/pér-ter, 
chop, 

shap/ér-on, 


chat), 
kim/is tre, 
she-root’, 
chim-pin/ze, 


’ ki/ro-miin-se, 


she-val/rik, 
shiv/al-rits, 
shiv/al-re, 
chop/in, 
kGr/is-ter, 
kris-te-iin/it-e, 
kr6-no-16j/ik-al, 
ki-le-fak/tiv, 
kléf, 
klém/a-tis, 


klép/se-dra, 
klirk, 
klim-ak-tér/ik, 
klothz, 

klif, 

kO/bolt, 
ktich/in-eel, 
k6k/a-tris, 
k6g/ne-, or kon/e-, 
ktil-ur-tf/ik, 
k6l/port-er, 
k6lVtim bitr-e, 
ko/mat, 
k60-ma-tos’, 
k0/ma-tus, 
k6m/bit, 
k6m/ént, 
k6m-mis-sair/e-at, 
kim-mdd/, [kim/-, 
kom-pén/sat, or 
k6m/rad, 
kon-sil/e-at, 
-Bi1/e- 5; coll.-sil/ya-, 
kon-kreet/, 
k6n/fes-Sr, 
kon-fe-dint/, 
k6n/fin, 
kon-fis/kat, 
kon-friint/, 
k6n/je, 
kon/je-ntr, 
k6n-gl0/bat, 
kon-nat/, 
k6On-nis-sir’, 
kon-sist/Or-e, 
kin/sd1z, 
k6n/stél-lat, 
kdn-stilt’, 
kon-stim/mat, 
kon-tém/plat, 
kon-tém/plat-ur, 
k6n-ténts/, 


ka-lis/in-al, 
kal/T-sin. 
ka/liks, 
kam-tl/o-piird, 


kam-t-sa/do, 
kan-tii/tit. 
kain-ta-lé/ver, 
kip/il-la-ry, 
ka/pn. 
kip/re-ol-at, 
kap‘in. 
kap/ri-ol. 
kar/a-bin, 
kir/a-van, 
Kiir/bin. 
kiir/min, 
kiar’tel. 
kaz/ment. 
ka/se-us, 
kash/i. 
kas/sa-da,. 
kas/sa-va. 
se/si-tl. 
se/drin. 
sél/es-tin. 
se-mént/. 
stn/o-bi. 
str/vin. 
shib/a-se, 
kaib/a-sit. 
sha-green/, 
kal-std/on-!, 
chiil/dron, 
shim/waw. 
shim/pan. 
shim/pér-ter, 
chip. 
ship/e-ron. 
shii/tel-la-nf, 
chat/tel. 
kém/ist-ri, 
she-root/. 
chim/pan-zé, 
kir/o-mian-si. 
shiv/al-rik. 
shiv/al-rus. 
shiv/al-ri, 
chop/een. 
k6r‘ist-er. 
kris-ti-in/1-t7. 
kro-no-16j/ik-al. 
kil-¥-fAk/tiv. 
kléf. 
kle-ma’tis. 
klém/ent-in. 
klép/si-dra, 
klirk, 
klim-ak-tér/ik, 
kl6thz. 

kltf. 
ko/bawlt. 
kdch’T neel. 
k6k/a-tris. 
k6g/niz-ans. 
ktiler-jf/ik. 
k6l/por-ter. 
k6l/um-ba-ri. 
k6/mat. 
k0/ma-tis. 
k0/ma-tiis. 
k6m/bat. 
kom-mént/. 


kom-mis-sa/ri-at 


kom-mdd’, 
kom péns/at, 
kém/plot. 
kém/rad. 
kon-sil/i-at. 
kon-sil/f-a-t6-17, 
kon/kreet. 
kon-fés/er, 
k6n/fi-dant, 
kon-fin/, 
kon-fis/kat. 
kon-frtint/. 
kon/je. 
kon-jeen/er. 
kon-glob/at. 
k6n-nat/. 
k6n/na-str. 
k6n/sis-to-ri. 
k6n/s51z. 
kon-st®l/lat. 
kon/sult. 
k6n/sum-mat. 
kon-tém/plit. 
kon-tém/plit-er 
k6n/tents, 


liv 
WEBSTER. 


1864. 


€oN-TIN/U-A/TOR, 
€ON/TRITE, 
€ON-VEN/IENT, (-yent), 
€ON’/VERSE-LY, 
CON-VIV/LAL, 

€O/NY, or €ON’Y, 

€ OOP/ER, 

€0-PAVBA, 

€6R/DEAL, or €ORD/IAL, 
€OR/OL-LA- RY, 
€0R/0-NAL 

CORSE, or CORSE, 
€0/TE- RIE’, 

€0-TIL/LON. (-til’yun), 
€0T/Y-LED/0O-NOUS, 
€OQU-PEE’, (k00-pee’), 
€OQU/RLER, 

€o0RrT’kE-0Us, 
COURT/E-SAN, 
€RO€/0-DILE, 
ERYS/TAL-LINE, 

UI/RASS (kwée/-, 07 -ris/), 
€0R/VET, n. 

CY/MOSE, 
DA-GUERRE/O-TY PE(-gér/-), 
DAHLIA (dil/ya, or dal/ya)} 
DAM/AS-SIN, 

DAUNT, 

D E€/A-NAL, 
DE/€AN-TA/TION, 
DE-GEP/TO-RY, 
De-€0/rRotS (or dék/o-rus), 
DE-CRE/TAL, 

DE-FILE’, or ’DE/FILE, Ns, 
DE-FLA/GR A-BLE (or dee’ as 
DEL/E-BLE, 

DE/LEC- -TA'TION, 
D-MESNE/ (-meen/), 
DE/MON-OL/0-GY, 
DEM/ON-STRATE(or-min/-), 
DEM/ON-STRA/TOR, 
DEN/U-DA/TION, 
DE/PHLEG-MA’TION, 
DEp/0-gsi/TION (-zish/un), 
DrEPOT (de-pd/, or dé/po), 
DES/I€-€ATE (07 -8ik/-), 
DE-SIGN/ (-sin/, 07 -zin/), 
DES/PER-A’DO, 

DE£/TAIL, or Dr- -TAIL/, 2. 
DE‘T/I-NUE, 

DEV/AS-TATE (or de-vis/-), 
DVAL-LAGE (Min.), 
DI/A-MOND (or di/mund), 
DI/A-TRIBE, 
DIPH/THONG(Aif/-,ordip/-), 
DIs-CREP/ANGE, 
DIS-CREP/ANT, 
DiIs/PU-TA-BLE, 
DIs-S¥L/LA-BLE 1 (or dis/-), 
DRAMA, or DRA/MA, 
DY/NAS-TY, 
Dys-PEP’SY, 
Ee-€L£/st- -KS/TIE, 
E-€LAT’ (e-kli/), 
B/€0- Nom’ I€-AL, 
EG/LAN-TINE (or -tin), 
E/Go-risM, 

B-GRE/G10US (-jus), 
E-LA/INE, 
E-LE/GI- Ae (ore Ve-ji/ak), 
E-LEN€H/ (e-lénk’), 
E-LON-GA/TION, 
EL/y-rrim, 
EM- -BRA/SURE (-bra/zhur), 
H-MOL/LI-ATE, 
E-MOL/LIENT_ (-m6l/yent), 
Em-Pir/le€, orEM/PIR-Se,n., 
EM/PyY- RE’ AN, 

EN-FEOFF’ (en-f04’), 
EN/FLLADE’, 

E/NIG- MAT/T€- AL, 

EN/NE- A-GON, 
EN/VEL-OPE, EN-VEL /oP, 


EN-VI/RONS (or En/vi-), 


Ep/t- €U/RE-AN (or -ku-ré/-), 
Ep/0€H, 

E- QUER’RY, or EQ/UE-RY, 
E/RI-OM/E-TER, 

ER/RAND, 

ERR/ING, 

ES-€AL/OP (es-k6l/up,) 
Es¢u/A-LOT’ (ésh/-), 


Es/eRI-TOIRE’ (-twor’), 


E S/PI-ON-AGE/ (or -iizh’), 
Es/SAY-IST (o7 es-sa/ist), 
EU/RI-PUS, 
EU/RO-PE/AN, 
EU/RYTH-MY, 

EU/THA- NA/SY (ort i-thin’-), 
E/VAN-GEL/I€-AL 
ExX-AM/PLE, 

Bx/€A- -VATE, 
EXx-GERPT’, 

EX-G1T/ANT, 
EX/€RE-TIVE, 


PERRY. 
1805. 


ktin-tin/u-a-tur, 
ktin-trit/, 
ktin-ve/ni-Ent, 
ktin-vérs/li, 
ktin-viv/1-#1, 
ktin’y, 

koop/er, 


k6r/di-al, 
k6r/ol-la-ri, 
k6r/o-nal, 
kors, 
kot/e-ree, 
ko-til’/yon, 
koo-pee’, 
k6o/ri-er, 
kfir/che-us, 
kfir/te-zin, 
krék/o-dil, 
kris/tal-lin, 
kwe/ris, 
ktir-vét/, 


dawnt, or dint, 


dé-kin- i/shtin, 
de-sép/to-rl, 
dtk/o-rtis, 
de-kreé/til, 
de-fil’, 
de-flag’ra-bl, 


dé-lék-ta/shun, 
de-meen/, 
de-no-n6l/o-jf, 
de-modn/strat, 
dém-tin-stra/tur, 
de-nt-da/shun, 


dép-o-zish/un, 


de-sik/kat, 
de-sin’, 
ces-pe-ra/do, 
de-tal/, 


de-viis/tat, | 


di/a-mitind, 
di/a-trib, 
dip/thong, 
dis/kre-pains, 
dis/kre-paint, 
dis-pt/ta-bl, 
dis-sil/la-bl, 
dri/mii, 
di/n&s-tt, 


ék-kle-zi-ads/tik, 
a-kla/, 
é-ko-n6m/i-kal, 
ég/lan-tin, 
Ego: tizm, 
e-gre/ji-us, 


e-lé/ji-, or €l-e-ji/-, 
é-l6n-ga/shun, 


ém-bra-ziir’, 
e-mbV/I1- tnt, 
ém/pir-, or “pir’-, 
-pir/e-, or -pi-re/-, 
én- fer’, 
tn-fe-lad/, 
e-nig-mit/i-kal, 
én/ve-lop, 
én-vi/rtinz, 


tp-i-ku-ré/in, 
@/pdk, 
ek wer- -ri, 


ér/riind, 
tr/ring, 
és-kil/tp, 
shil-lot/, 
és/sa-ist, 


. . 
-ro-pe/an,orti-10/- 


é-yin-jél/7-kil, 
égz-iim/pl, 
eks-ka/vat, 


tks/kre-tiy, 


PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION, 


WALKER. 
1806. 


k6n-tin-ti-a/tor, 
kon/trit, 
kon-vé/ne-€nt, 
ko6n-vers/le, 
kon-viv’yal, 
ktin/e, 

koop/er, 
kOr/je-al, 
k6r/ol-la-re, 
kor-0/nal, 

kors, 
k0-ter-ee’, 
ko-til-yong’, 
k0o-pee’, 
koo-reer’, 
kfir/che-us, 
kfir-te-zin/, 
krék/o-dil, 
kr¥s/tal-lin, 07 -lin, 
kwe-ris/, 

kur-vét/, 


eve ne -é 


dint, 
dtk-an-ta/shun, 
dés/ep-tiir-e, 
de-k0/riis, 
de-kré/-, or dék’re-, 
de-fil’, 
de-fla/gra-bl, 


dél-ek-ta/shun, 
de-meen’, 
dém-o-n5l/o-je, 
de-mon/strat, 
-strat/ur,or -mon/-, 
dén-t-da/shun, 

def lég-ma/shun, 
dép-o-zish/un, 


de-sik/kat, 
de-sin/’, 
. . . . 
de-tal’, 
de-tin/t, 
de-vis/tat, 


apr euneces 
di/a-mond, 
dip/thing, 
dis/kre-pans, 
dis/kre-pint, 
dis/pu-,or dis-pt/-, 
dis/sil-la-bl, 
dra/ma, or drim/4, 
di/nas-, or din/as-, 
dis/pép-se, 
ék-kle-zhe-as/tik, 
e-klaw’, 
ék-o-n6m/Tk-al, 
ég/lan-tin, 
e/go-tizm, 
e-gré/je-us, 
él-e-ji/ak, 


él-ong-ga/shun, 
ee 


e -mbl/yént, 
ém/pir-, or -pir’-, 
-pe-ré/-, or -pir/e-, 
tn-fet/,” 
én-fe-lad/, 
¢n-ig-mit/e-kal, 
6n-ve-lop’, 
on/ve-ronz, or 
én-vi/runz, 

-ku-re/- 
tp/ok, or @/pok, 
e-kwtr/e, 

on eh ee 
ar/rand, 

nse cae 
sk6Vtip, 
shal-ot/, 
és-krii-tor’, 


ae hore 
és-si/ist, 
U-ri/pus, 


, U-ro-pe/an, 


u/rith-me, 
u-thin/a-se, 
éy-iin-jél/e-kal, 
égz-iim/pl, 
éks-ka/vat, 


&ks/kre-tiy, 


KNOWLES. 
1835. 


k6n-tin/i-at-ur, 
kon/trit, 
ktin-veen/yént, 
ktin-vtrs‘le, 
ktin-viv’/yal, 
kiin/e, 

koop/er 

ko-pa/ ba, 
kord/yAl? 
kdr/ol-lir-e, 
kor/o-nil, 
kors, 

k0/tér-ee, 
ko-til/ytin,ov-yong, 
koo0-pa/, 
koor/yer, 
kort/yts, 
kort/e-zin, 
kr6k/o-dil, 
kris/ta-lin, ov -lin, 
ki/ras, 


kfir’vet, 
81/m0s, 
Sait OF 
ee moare 
dawnt, 


dé/kin-al, 
dé-kin-ta’/shun, 
de-sép/ttir-e, 
dék/o-, or de-k6/-, 
de-kr otal, 
de-feel’, or de- fil’, 
def- 1a/gr abl, 
dél/ibl, 
dé-lék-ta/shun, 
de-man/, 
de-mun-6l/o-je, 
de-mons’trat, 
dém-un-stra/tur, 
dén-t-da/shun, 
de-flem-,orde-fleg-, 
dé-po-zish/un, 
dé-pd/, 
de-sik/kat, 
de-zin’, 

-i/do, or -a/do, 
de- tal’, 

dét/in- ii, 
dév/ast-at, 
di-al/a-je, 
di/mtind, 
di/a-trib, 
dif/thing, 
dis-krép/ains, 
dis/kre-pint, 
dis-pt/-, or dis/pt-, 
dis/sil- abl, 
dra/mii’, 
di/nist-e, 
dis/pép-se, 
ék-kle-ze-as/tik, 
ék/law, 
é-ko-ndm/ik-al, 
ég-lin-tin’, 
e/go-tizm, 
e-gre/jus, 
e-la/in, 
6)-e-je/ak, 
e-léntsh/, 
é-long’/ga’/shun, 


ém-bra-zhir’, 
e-m6]/e-at, or -yat, 
e-m6l/yént, 
ém-pir/ik, 
ém-pe-re/an, 
én-feef’, or én-féf/, 
én-fil-ad/, or dug/-, 
é-nig-mat/Ik-al, 
én-ne/a-gon, 
€n-vél/up, 
oong-ve-ronz’, 
€n-vi/rtinz, 
ép-e-ku-re/an, 
tp/ok, [or e-kér/e, 
é€k/wér-e, e-kwér/e, 


ér/ind, 
ér/ring, 
és-k6l/up,or skol/-, 
sha-lot/, 
és-krdo-twor’, 
és-pe/o-niizh, 
és/a-ist, 

U/rip-tis, 
U-ro-pe/an, 
t/rith-me, 
U-thin/a-se, 
é-viin-jél/Tk-&1, 
égz-ampl/, 
éks-kav/at, 
ék-strpt/, 

ék-sit/an 
éks-kre@/tiv, 


or 


SMART. 
1857, 


k6n-tin’/i-a/tur, 
k6n-trit/, 
kdn-ve/ne- ént, 
kon-vers/le, 
k6n-viv/e-al, 
kO/ne; coll. ’ktin/e, 
koop/er, 
ko-pa/ba, 
k6r/de-al, 
kor/SL-lttr-e 
k6r/o-nal, 

kors, 

kOot/ér- ee’, 

ko- til/yong, 
k6t/e-1éd/o-notis, 
koo-pa/, 
koor/e-er, 
kort/ytis, 
kfir-te-zin/, 
krok/ko-dil, 
kris/tal-lin, 
kwe/ras, 
kfr’vet, 


da-gwér/o-tip, 
da/le-a, 
dint, 
dék/a-nal, 
dé/kan-ta/shun, 
de-sép/ttir-e, 
de-k0/rus, 
de-kré/tal, 
de/fil, 
défla-gra-bl, 
dé/le-pl, 
de1ék-ta’/shun, 
de-meen/, 
dém/on-d5l’o-je, 
de-mon/strat, 
dém/on-stra/tur, 
dén/u-da/shun, 
de/flég-ma/shun, 
dé/po-zish’un, 
da-po/, 

de- sik/kat, 
de-sin/, 
dés’per-a’do, 
de/tal, 
dét/e-nt, 
de-vis/tat, 
di-al/la-je, 
di/a-;coll.di/mund, 
di/a-tri/be, 
dip/thong, 
dis/kre-pans, 
dis/kre-pant, 
dis/pu-ta-bl, 
dis-sil/Ja-bl, 
drim/a, 
din/as-te, 
dis-pép/se, 
ék-kle/ze-as/tik, 
a-kli/, 
ék/o-n6m/e-kal, 
ég/lan-tin, 
ég/o-tizm, 
e-gré/je-ts, 
e-]a/in, 
éVe-ji/ak, 
e-léngk’, 
é/léng-ga/shun, 
e-li/triim, 
ém/bra-zur, 
e-m0dl/yat, 
e-m6l/yént, 
ém/pir-ik, 
ém/pe-re’an, 
én-féf/, 
ong/fe-lid’, 
é/nig-mit’e-kal, 
en-ne/a-gon, 
Sngv/lop, 


én/ve-rtinz, 


ép/e-ku-ré’an, 
tp/ok, 
ck/wér-e, 
ér/e-6m/e-ter, 
ér/rand, 
tr/ring, 
ésh/a-lot’, 
és/kre-twiir’, 
és/pe-o-niizh, 
&s/8a-ist, 
t/re-ptis, 
t-ro-pé/an, 
itith/me, 
t/than-a/ze, 
éy/an-jél/e-kal, 
égz-im/pl, 
éks/ka-vat, 
éks-strpt/, 
éks/se-tant, 
tks-kre/tiv, 


WORCESTER. 
1860, 


kon-tin-u-a/tor, 
kon/trit, 
kon-veen/yent, 
kOn/vers-,or-vérs/-, 
-viv/e-, or -viv/yal, 
ktin/e, ‘or k0/ne, 
koop/er, or k0op/-, 
ko-pee/ba, 
k6rd/yal, 

kor/ol-, or ko-rl/-, 
ko- ro/nal, or kor/-, 
kors, or kor 8, 
k0-te-ree’, 
ko-til’yun, 
k6t-e-léd/o-ntis, 


koo-pa/, 

ko0/reer, [yus, 
kfir’te- tis, or kort/- 
kfir-te- ziin/, 


krék/o-dil, or - -dil, 


kris/tal- lin, or -lin, 
kwe-ras/, or kwe/-, 
k(ir’vet, orkur- vet! 
sY-mos/, 
da- -Ztr/0-tip, 
dii/le-a, 
da-mas/sin, 
diint, 
dék/a-, or de-ka/., 
dék- an- -ta/shun, 
de-sép/-, or dés/ep-, 
de-k6/-, o7 dék/o-, 
de- kré’tal, 
de-fil’, 
de- fla’, or défla-, 
dél/e- vl, 
dél-ek- ta/shun, 
de-meen/, 
de-mon-, or dém-, 
de- mon/strat, 
-stra/,-or de- mon/- 
dén-u-da/shun, 
déf-leg- -ma/shun, 
dép-o-zish/un, 
de-pd/, 
de-sik/kat, 
de-sin/, 07 de-zin’, 
dés-pe- “ra/do, 
de-tal’, or de’tal, 
dét/e- sor de-tin/u, 
de-vis’tat, or déy/-, 
di-al/la-je, 
di/a-, or di/mund, 
di/a- trib, or di-iit/- 
dip/thing, [re-be, 
dis/kre- -padns, 
dis/kre-pant, 
dis/pu-ta-bl, 
dis-sil/-, or dis/sil-, 
dra/ma, or drim/a, 
di/nas-te, or din/-, 
dis/pep-, or -ptp/-, 
ek-kle-ze-ds/tik, 
e-klii/, 
ék-o-, 07° G-ko-, 
ég/lan-tin, ov -tYn, 
e/go-tizm, or &g/o-, 
e-gre/jus, 
e-lan’, or e-la/in, 
éLe jak, 
-léngk’, or -léntsh/, 
él-ong- ga/shun, 
él/e-trum, or e- aie 
-bra-zhoor/ orbra/- 
e-m6l/ye- “iit, {zhur, 
e-m6l/yent, 
em-pir/- on ém/pe-, 
-pe-r/an,or -pir/e-, 
en-téf’, 
én-fe- lad’, 
é-nig-mit/e-kal, 
en-ne/a-,or tn/ne-, 
ting-ve-,or en-vél/-, 
en-vi/runz, or 
én/ve-rénz, 
ép-e-ku-r@/an, 
ép/ok, or @/pdk, 
&ék/wer-e, or e- 
ér-e-6m/e-, [kwér/-, 
ér/rand, 
ér/ring, 
sk6l/lop,ores-k6l/-, 
¢sh/a-lot, o7 sha- 
lot’, 
és-kre-tw6r’, 
~0-naj, ov -o-niizh, 
ts/sa-ist, or es-sa/-, 
Ti-ri/pus, or U/re-, 
t-ro-pe/an, 
t/rith-me, —_[tha-, 
U-thin/a-se, or U/- 
G-van-jél/-, or ty/-, 
Cgz- am/pl, 
éks/ka-,or &ks-ka/-, 
eks-strpt/, or tks/-, 
eks-si/-, o7 tk/se-,” 
tks/kre-, or -kré/-, 


COOLEY. 
1863, 


kén-tin/u-a-tur, 
k6n/trit, 
k6n-veen/yent, 
kdn/vers-le, 
k6n-viv’y’al, 
kd/ne, 
koop/er, 
ko-pa/ba, 
kérd/y’al, 
kor Vol tir Oy 
k6r/o-nal, 
kors, 
k6-tér-é/, 
ko-til/yiin, 
k6t-e-lé/don-Ns, 
k00-pe/, 
koor/e-ér, 
kort/ytis 
kfir/te-zin, 
krék/o-dil, 
kris/tal-lin, 
kwe-ris’/, 
karv/et, 
81-m06s/, 
da- -gtr/o-tip, 
dal/y’a, 
daim/as-sin, 
dint, 
dék/a-nal, 
dé-kiin-ta’shun, 
de-sép/tor-e, 
de-k0/rus, 
de- kré/tal, 
de-fil’, 
de- fla/erXbl, 
dél/ébl, 
dé-lék-ta/shun, 
de-meen/, 
dé-mtin-6l/o-je, 
-modn/-; coll. dém/-, 
dém/on-stra-tor, 
dé-nii-da/shun, 
de-flég-ma/shun, 
dép-o-zish/tin, 
da-pd/, or de-pd/, 
de- sik/kat, 
de-sin/, 
dés-pér-a/do, 
dé/tal, 
dét/e-nu, 
dév/as-tat, 
di/al-laj, 
di/a-mtind, 
di/a-trib, 
dip/thing, 
dis/kre-pans, 
dis/kre-pant, 
dis/pu-taibl, 
dis-sil/&bl, 
drim/a, 
di/nis-te, 
dis-pép/se, 
ék-kle-ze-as/tik, 
a-klii’, 
vk-o-ndm/Tk- al, 
ég/lan-tin, 
ég/o-tizm, 
e-gre/j’us, 
e-la/in, 
e-le/je-ak, 
e-léngk’, 
é-léng-ga/shtin, 
él/e-trtim, 
ém-bra-zhoor’, 
e-m6l/y’at, 
e-m6l/yént, 
ém/pir-ik, 
ém-pe-re/an, 
én-féf/, 
én-fe-lad’, 
é-nig-mat/ik-H1, 
én/ne-a-gon, 
én/vél-op, 


én/ve-rtinz, 


ép-e-ku-re/an, 
ép/5k, 
ék/wer-e, 
ér-e-6m/e-ter, 
ér/rind, 
ér/ring, 
es-k6l/- ; coll.sk6l/-, 
ésh-; coll. sha-lot/, 
ts-kre- twor’; vulg. 
skroo-twor’, 
~iij,or-iizh, 
és/a-ist, 
wro-pe/in, 
u/rith-me, 
U-thin/a-se, 
éy-an jtvik- al, 
égz-im/pl, 
tks/ka-vat, 
éks-strpt/, 
tks- sit/aint, 
tks-kre/tiy, 


CULL. 
1864, 


kon-tin/u-at-ur, 
k6n/trit. 
kon-) é/ni-ent, 
kon/vers-li, 
kon-viv/i-al. 
kO/ni. 
ko0/per. 
ko-pa/ba, 
k6or/di-al. 
kt r/roJ-la-ri, 
ko-r0/nal. 
kors. 
k6-te-re/, 
ko-teel’yong. 
k6t-il-@/don-tis, 
koo/pa. 
koo0/re-er, 
kort/e-us. 
kort/e-zan. 
krok/o-dil. 
kris/tal-in, 
kwi-ris/, 
kur-vtt/. 
si/m6s, 
degra 
dal/L-a. 
dim/as-sin, 
dawnt. 
dé/kan-al. 
dé-kant-a/shon, 
de-stp/to-rY, 
de-k0/rus. 
dtk/re-tal, 
de-fil’. 
de-fla/gra-bl, 
dé/le-bl. 
de-lék-ti/shon. 
de-meen/. 
de-mon-6l/o-jf, 
de-mon/strat. 
dém/on-strat-ur, 
dé-ntid-a/shon. 
dé-fleg-mi/shon, 
de-po-zish/on, 
dé-po/. 
de-sik/at. 
de-sin’, 
dés-pe-ra/do, 
de’tal. 
dét/i-nt. 
dév/as-tat, 
di/al-aj. 
di/a-mond. 
di/a-trib, 
dif/théng. 
dis/krep-ans. 
dis/krep-ant. 
dis-pit/a-bl. 
dis ui la-bl. 
drim/a,. 
din/as-ti. 
dis-ptp/se. 
ek-kle-zi-is/tik, 
e-klit’, 
é-kon-dm/ik-al, 
ég/lan-tin. 
e/got-izm. 
e-gré/ji-us, 
el-an/. 
el-@/ji-ak. 
e-léngk’. 
é-long-ga/shon. 
e-li/trum. 
em-bra/zhtr. 
e-m6)/1i-at. 
e-n6]/li-ent. 
em-pir/ik. 
em-pi-ré/an, 
en-feef’. 
en-fi-lad/. 
é-nig-mit/ik-al, 
én/ne-a-gon, 
én/vel-dp. 


én/vi-rinz. 


ép-i-ku-r@/an, 
e’/pok,. 
&k/we-ri. 
ér-}-6m/e-ter. 
ér/rand. 
ér/ring. 
es-k6l/lop. 
ésh-a-lot/, 


és-kri-twor’, 


&és/pi-on-aj, 
és/sa-ist. 
T/ri-pus. 
U-ro-pe/aty 


i-thin/a-st. 
é-van-jél/ik-al, ’ 
egz-iim/pl,. 
éks/ka-vat. 
ek-strpt/. 
ek-sit/ant. 
eks-krét/iy, 


_ Ex/Pl-A-T0-RY, 


- 


WEBSTER. 
1864, 
Ex/eRE-TO-RY, 
Ex/E-€RA-TO-RY, 
Ex/EM-PLA-RY, 
EXILE, v., 


PERRY. 
1805, 
tks/kre-to-rI, 


&gz/ém-pla-ry, 


tks/pi-a-to-r¥ 
Ex/PLI-eA/TO-RY, he A 
EX-PLOR/A-TO-RY, 
EXx-POST/U-LA-TO-RY, 
EX/PRO-BRATE, 
Ex/PUR-GATE (or -pfir’-), sarees 
eee roe ces eee tar; 

X/SI€-€ATE (or -sih ’- eks-sik/kat, 
eer ro-ny, » &ks-tér/mi-na-, 
EX/TIR-PATE (or -t@r/-), , eks-ttr/pat, 
Ex/TIR-PA/TOR (or -t@r/-),  -t@r/-, or -ter-pa/-, 
EX-TRAOR/DI-NA-RY (or — eks-trdr/di-na-ri, 
EX-TRAV/E-NATE,[-tra-6r’/-), . . 6 . 
Ey/ry (a/ri), ai’ 


eks-pds/tu Ja-to-r¥, 
éks/pro-brat, 


FAn/rie, FXb/rik, 
FAL/ciion (fawl/chun),  fawl/chi-un, 
FAL/€0-NET, 


FA-MIL-IAR/I-TY fa-mil Y-Ar/T-tt, 


FE/BRILE, or FER/RILE,  fe/bril, 
FE€/UN-DATE, fe-ktin/dat, 
FE/LINE, fé/lin, 
FEME-COV’/ERT (ktiv’-), fam/-, 
FEME-SOLP’, fim-sol’, 
FEOFF, fef, 
FEOF-FEF’, fEf-fee’, 
FER/RULE (-ril, or -ryl), = Fry, 
FEs/TUuU-€oUs, fes-tt/kus, 
FIELD/PFARE, feeld/far, 
FLNO/CHLO, fe-nd/she-o, 
FLAUNT, flawnt, 
FO/L1L-0 (or fdl/yo), f0/li-0, 
FORE/FA-FHER, fOr-fi/ther, 
FORE/HEAD (fdr/ed), for/héd, 
FORT/AL-ICE, hey es 
FORT/NIGHT (-nit), fort/nit, 
FRA/€AS, See st ¢ 
FRE-NET‘I€, frtn/e-tik,or -nét/-, 
FRONT (frtint), fritint, 
FRONT‘IER, frtin/teer, 
FUL/MI-NA-TO-RY, ftil/mi-na-to-rJ, 
FU-NAM/BU-LA-TO-RY, ats . 
FU/SIL, 7., fii/zil, 
GA/DOID, pieh she 
GAE/LI€, item sm 
GAL/E-AS, a ete s 
GAL/L-OT, gil/1-5t, 
GAL-LANT’, 7., gal-lint/, 
GAL/LATE, Aon OnE 


GAL/LI€ (Chem.), Ai. We 
GAL/LI-MA/TL-A (-ma/shi-), g&l-li-mit/i-a, 


GA-LOCGHE’, i ated » 
GA/NOID, Pate ot 6 
GAPE, gap, 
GAR/DEN, gir/den, 
GA/RovS. ga/rus, 
GAs/E-OUS, ee he atc 
GAV’/E-LOCK, Ae ait 
GAv/oT, giv/ut, 


GA-ZON’, 
(EN/E-A-LOG/I€-AL, 
GEN/E-AL/0-GY, 
GEN/IUS (jén/yus), 
GEN/TILE, 
GE-6D/E-SY, 
GES-TI€/U-LA-TO-RY, 
GEY/SER, 
GIib/STAFF, 
GI-RAFFE/, sara Be 
GIR/AN-DOLE, je/ran-dol, 
GLA/CIAL (-shal), gla/shi-al, 


jé-ne-a-16j/1-kal, 
je-ne-al/o-jf, 
je/ni-tis, 

jén/til, 


GLE/NE, at dat halite 
GOUGE (gow)), gow], 
GOURD, goord, 
GRAT/U-LA-TO-RY, grit/u-la-to-r!, 
GuA/VvA (gwii/-), gwii/va, 


GuUIL/LO-TINE (gil/-), gil-lo-teen/, 
GYM-NA/sI-UM, Sousa « 


HA-BER/GE-ON, ha-bér/je-un, 


HAL/BERD (h6l/-), hawl/berd, 
HAL/¢Y-ON, ha&l/shi-un, 
ee ee HALF, v., caus? hawl, 

ALF/-PEN-NY af/-, 1 - 

hip/-, or hia/-) ha/ptn-n!, 
HAL/1-Bvr (hdl), hal/L-dUt, 
HAL/I-MAS, hil/i-mis, 
HA/REM, «eh eee 
HAS/LET, his/let, 
HATCH/EL, hach/el, 


HAWSE, 

HEATH’ER (héth/er), 
HE/BRA-ISM, 
HE€/A-TOMB (-tdom), 
He-GI/RA, or HEG/I-RA, he -ji/ra, 
HE/LIx, he/liks, 
HEL-LEN’Té (or hel-lé/nik), Ehiat tet? 
HE/LoT, or HEL/oT, shuetr sate 
HEwWTstileun, htm/is-tik, 
HERB (@rb), - érb, 
HERB/AGE (@rb/- or htrb/-), @rb/aj, 
HERE-IN/TO, heer-in-tdo/, 
HER/E-SI-AR€H (07 -ré/zI-), he-ré/zhi-urk, 
HER’/Is-SON, 
TIER/O-INE, 


sie, 6.9 


h/bra-tzm, 
hék/a-toom, 


he/ro-in, 


PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 


WALKER, 
1806. 
tks/kre-titir-e, 


%gz/em-pla-re, 
&g-zil’, 
éKs/pe-a-tiir-e, 


&ks-pldr/a-titr-e, 


éks-p6s/tu-la-ttir-e, &ks-p6s/tu-lat-thr-e, 
. 6Ks/pro-brat, 


éks-pro/brat, 
éks-sik/kat, 
éks-t@r/me-na-, 
éks-ttr/piat, 
éks-ttr/pa-tur, 
éks-tror/de-na-re, 
éks-trav/e-nat, 
ar/e, 

fib/rik, or fa/brik, 
fawl/shun, 
fawl/ko-nét, 
fa-mil-ye-ir/e-te, 
féb/ril, 
fe/lin, 


féf, 
Yéf/fee, 
fér/ril, 
fés-ti/kus, 
fél/far, 
fe-nd/she-o, 
flint, 
f0/le-o, 
for-fi/ther, 
for/héd, 


oven 


fort/nit, 


fre-n&t/Ik,or frén/-, 


frtint, or front, 


KNOWLES. 
1835, 


tks-kré/ttir-e, 
éks/e-krat-tir-e, 
&Eks-tmp/lér-e, 
éks/il, 
éks/pe-at-tir-e, 
éks/ple-kat-tir-e, 
éks-plor/a-ttir-e, 


eks-pir/gat, 
eks-pfir/gat-ur, 
eks-sik/at, 
éks-t@r/min-a-, 
eks-ttrp/at, 
éks/t@rp-a/tur, 
éks-trér-din-ér/e, 
eks-tra-ve/nat, 
a/re, or e/re, 
faib/rik, 
fawl/shun, 
fawl/ko-ntt, 
fa-mil-yar’it-e, 
¥e/bril, 
fe-ktind/at, 
fe-lin’, , 
fawm/k0o-var’, 
fawm/s6l, 

feef, or ttf, 
fof-ee/, 

fér/yl, 
fes-ttik/us, 
feeld/far, 
fin-Stsh’yo, 
flawnt, or flint, 
fol/yo, 
for-fa/ther, 
for/héd, 


fort/nit, or -nit, 
fra-ki/, 
frén/et-Ik, 
front, 


frén/cheer,orfront/- frin/teer, 


ftil/me-na-, 
fii-zee’, be: 
gil/yas, nt 
gal/yut, 
gal-lant/, 


gil-le-mi/sha, 
ga-losh’, 

. sar oO": ® 
gip, 
gir/dn, 
ga/rus, 

. . ° ° 


giz-oon/, 
jé-ne-a-15j/e-kal, 
jé-ne-al/o-je, 
je/ne-tis, 

Jén/til, or -til, 


oeeee 


©) 0.6 6 


gla/she-al, 
£00}, 

gord, or goord, 
gratsh/i-la-tir-e, 


hib-@r/je-dn, 
hawl/berd, 
hal/she-un, 
hal, or hawl, 
ha/ptn-ne, 
hole-btt, 
hoél/e-mias, 
hi/slet, in 
hak/k1, 
haws, 


heb/ ra-tzm, 


hék/a-toom, 
he-ji/ra, or h&j/e- 
hé‘liks, 
he-mis/tik, 

htrb, 

trb/ij, 


heer/in-tdo, 
he-ree/zhe-trk, 


htr/o in ‘ 


. 


[yeer, 


ftil/min-at-tir-e, 


fu-nim/bu-lat-tir-e, 


fu-zil’, 


gal/ik, 
gal/yas, 
gal/yot, 
gillaint’, 
gawl/at, 


gil-e-ma/sha, 
ga-ldsh/, 

gap, or gap, 
girdn, 

ga/rus, 

ga/shus, 
giv/lok, 
ga-vot/, 
ga-zong’, 
jén-e-a-1dj/ik-al, 
jén-e-Xl/o-je, 
jeen/yus, 
jén/til, 
je-5d/e-se, 
jes-tik/u-lat-tir-e, 


zhe/raf, or je-rif’, 
jér/un-dol, 
gla/se-al, or -shal, 
gleen, 

g00), 

goord, 
grit/u-lat-tir-e, 
gwaw’va, 
gil-o-teen/’, 


jim-naz/yum, 


ha-b@r/jun, 
hawl/burd, 
hals/yun, or hal/- 
hal, 


ha/pén-e, 


hawl/e-btit, 
hil/e-mas, 
hit/rem, 
his/let, 
hak/el, 
hawz, 
htth/ur, 
hé/bra-izm, 
hék/a-toom, 
he-ji/ra, 
hé‘liks, 
hél/en-ik, 
hél/ot, 
he-mis/tik, 
hérb, 
htrb/ij, 
heer-in-tdo/, 
he-re/se-iirk, 
hér/is-stin, 


htr/o-in, or hé/ro-, 


shun, 


SMART, 
1857, 


tks-kre/ttir-e, 
éks/e-kra/ttir-e, 
égz/ém-plar-e, 
€gz/il, 
éks’pe-a/ttir-e, 
éks’/ple-ka/tiir-e, 
éks-plor/a-ttir-e, 


éks-p6s/tu-la/tur-e, 


éks/pro-brat, 
eks-pQr/gat, 
eks-pfr/ga-tur, 
eks-sik/kat, 
eks-ttr/me-ni/-, 
eks-ttr/pat, 
eks-ttr/pa-tur, 
eks-tror/de-ntr-e, 
&ks/tra-ve/nat, 
é/re, or ar/e, 
fa/brik, 
fawl/chun, 
f41/ko-nét, 
fa-mil/e-kr’e-te, 
féb/ril, 
fék/un-dat, 
fé/lin, 
feem-ko-vert/, 
feem-sdl’, 

iGf, 

féf-ee/, 

fér/rul, 
fés/tu-ktis, 


feeld/far ; coll, {81/-, 


fin/otch-o, 
flint, 
f0/le-o, 
for’ fii-ther 


for/héd ;coll.f51/ed, 


fOrt-&1/is, 
fort/nit, 

fri-ki/, 
fre-nét/ik, 
frtint, 
frtin/teer, 
ftil/me-na/titir-e, 


fu-nim/bu-la/ttir-e, 


fu-zee’, 
gid/oid, 
ga/el-Ik, 
gil/e-is, 
gil/e-ut, 
gal-lint/, 
gawl/at, 
gawlik, 
gil/e-mat/e-aw, 
ga-losh/, 
gin/oid, 

sap, 

g’dr/dn, 

gir/us, 
giz/e-ts, 
giv/e-lok, 
ga-vit’/, 
ga-zong’, 
je/ne-a-16j’e-kal, 
je/ne-al’o-je, 
je/ne-tis, 
jén/til, 
jée/o-de-se, 
jes-tik’u-lat/ur-e, 
ge/sur, 
gib/staf, 
zhe-raf’, 
zheé/ran-dol, 
gla/she-al, 
gleen, 


gord, 
grit’i-la’ttir-e, 
gwa/va, 
gil/yo-teen’, 


jim-naz/e-tim ; coll. 


jim-nizh/ytim, 
hib/er-jun, 
hal/berd, 
hal/se-un, 
hal, 


ha/pén-e, 


hal/e-bit, 
hil/e-mas, 
har/em, 
has/let, 
hatch/el, 
hawz, 
heeth/er, 
he/bra-izm, 
hék/a-tom, 
héd/je-ra, 
hél/iks, 
hel-lé/nik, 
hél/ut, 
hém/e-stik, 
htrb, 
hér/baj, 
heer-n/too, 
hér’e-se-iirk/, 


hér/o-Yn, 


« eks-ttr/pat, 


WORCESTER. 
1860, 


tks/kre-, 07 -kré/-, 
éks/e-kra-to-re, 
égz/em-pla-re, 
egz-il/, or éks/il, 
éks/pe-a-to-re, 
éks/ple-ka-to-re, 
eks-pl6r/a-tor-e, 


eks-podst/u-la-to-re, 


-pro/brat,or éks/-, 
eks-par/gat, 
eks-pfir/-, or éks/-, 
eks-sik/kat, 
eks-t@r/me-na-, 


cks-t@r/-, or éks/-, 


-tror/-, v7 -tra-dr/-, 


eks-trdv/e-nat, 
ér/e, 


fib/rik, 


fawl/chun,or-shun, 


fal/-, or fawl’-, 
fa-mil-ye-ir/e-te, 
fe/bril, or ftb/ril, 


fe-ktin/-,or fék/un-, 
{fém-ktiv/-, 


fe/lin, 
fam-ko-vért/, or 
fam-sol/, 

Ter, 

Téf/fee, or f&f-fee’, 
fér/ril, or fér/ryl, 
fes-tii’/kus, 
feeld/far, 
fe-nd/she-o, 

fliint, 

¥0/le-o, or fdl’yo, 
fOr/-, or for-fi/-, 
for/ed, or for/héd, 
for/ta-lis, 

{Ort/nit, o7 -nit, 


fra/kas, ov frii-ki/, 


fre-nét/ik, 
frtint, 
frdn/teer, 
ftil/me-na-to-re, 


fu-nim/bu-la-to-re, 


fu/zil, 
ga/doid, 
ga/lik, 


gil/yas, or ga/le-as, 


gil/yut, 
gal-lant/, 
gal/lat, 

gawlik, 
gitl-le-ma/she-a, 
ga-losh’, 
gin/oid, 

gap, or gap, 


gir/dn, or giir/den, 


ga/rus, 


giz/e-us, or ga/ze-, 


gav/lok, 

giv/ot, 
ga-zoon’, 
jén-e-a-15j/e-kal, 
jén-e-itl/o-je, 
jeen/yus, or jé/ne- 
jén/til, 

je-Od/e-se, 
jes-tik/u-la-to-re, 
gi/ser 


jib/staf, on BYb/staf, 


je-raf’, 

jir/an-dol, 
gla/she-al, 

gle/ne, 

gow}, or gdvj, 
gord, or goord, 
grat/u-la-to-re, 
gwil/va, 
gil-lo-teen/’, 
jim-na/zhe-tim, 
ha-btr/je-tin, 
hawl/berd,or hal, 
hal/she-, or hal/se-, 
hal, or haw}, 


ha/pén-ne, hip/en- 


ne,or hiif/ptn-ne, 
hdl/e-btit, 
hil/e-mas, 
ha/rem, or hii/rem, 
hii/slet, or his/let, 
hatch/el, or hik/k), 
haws, 
heeth/er, 
he/bra-, o7 h&b/ra-, 
htk/a-toom, 
he-ji/ra, or hétj/e-, 
hé‘liks, 


hél/le-nik,o7 -lén/-, 


hél/ut, 


hém/e-,or he-mis/-, 


érb, 
érb/aj, or htrb/aj, 
heer-In/-, or -in 


he-ré/ze-iirk, [t00/, 


he-ris/sun, _ 
hér/o-in, or hé/ro-, 


[tis, 


COOLEY. 
1863. 


tks-kre/tor-e, 
éks/e-kra-tor-e, 
tgz/ém-plir-e, 
éks/il, 
éks/pe-a-tor-e, 
tks/ple-ka-tor-e, 
tks-plor/a-tor-e, 


eks-pds/tu-la-tor-e, 


éks/pro-brat, 
eks-pfir’-, or tks/-, 
eks-pfr/ga-tor, 
eks-sik/kat, 
eks-ttrm/in-a-, 


» eks-ttr/pat, 


eks-t@r/pa-tor, 
eks-tr6r/de-nir-e, 
éks-tra-ve/nit, 
€/re, or @r/e, 
ftb/rik, 
fawl/shun, 
fal/ko-nét, 
fa-mil-y’iir/it-e, 
féb/ril, 
fék/un-dat, 
fe/lin, 
fem-ktiv/ert, 
fém-sol/, 

féf, 

féf-fee’, 
fér/rul, 
fés/tu-ktis, 

fél/ far, 
fin-dtsh/yo, 
flint, 

f0/le-o, 


for/fii-ther, [éd, 


fSr/héd; coll. {6r/- 


fort/al-is, 
fort/nit, 
fra-ki/, 
fre-nét/ik, 
friint, 
frén/teer, 
ftil/mi-na-tdr-e, 


fail, 
ga/ lik, Hg 
gil/yds 

gil’ ytt, 
gal-laint/, 
gillat, 


gil-le-m3/sh’A, 
ga-losh/, 


gap, 


gir/dn, or @tir/dn, 


oe 
giz/e-ts, 


giv/ut, ; 


ga-z00n/,o7 -z0ng’, 


je-ne-a-16j/ik-al, 
je-ne-al/o-je, 
jeen’y’us, 
jén/til, 
je-dd/es-e, 
jes-tik/u-la-tir e, 
gi/ser,. 

jib/staf, 
zhe-raf’, 
zhe/rin-dol, 
gla/sh’al, 
gle/ne, 

g00}, 

gord, 
grit/u-la-tor-e, 
gwi/va, 
gil/lo-teen, 
jim-naz/e-tim, 
hib/er-j’un, 
hal/berd, 
hal/se-un, 

hal; coll. hawl, 


ha/pén-ne, 


hal/e-btit, 

har/em, 

hiz/let, [hétch/el, 
hitch/el; collog. 
hawz, 

héth/er, 


hé/bra-izm, 
hék/a-toom, 
héj/e-ra, 
hé/liks, 
hel-lén/ik, 
he/lot, 
hém/e-stik, 
htrb, 
htrb/aj, o trb/aj, 
heer-in/too, 
he-ré/ze-tirk, 
hér/is-stin, 
héro-in, 


lv 


CULL. 
1864, 


tks/kre-to-ri. 
¢k/se-kra-to-r7, 
égz/em-pla-ry, 
égz-il/. 
€ks/p¥-a-to-r7, 
tks/pli-ka-to-r¥, 
eks-plor/a-to-r7. 
-pos/tu-la-to-r7, 
éks/pro-brat. 
eks-pfir’/gat. 
eks-pfir/git-ur. 
ek-sik/kat. 
eks-t@r/mi-nii-. 
ek-st@rp/at. 
ek-sttrp/at-ur, 
éks-tra-or/-, 


iri! 
fib/rik. 


fawl/shun, 
fil/kon-et. 
fa-mYl/1-trit-Y, 
fe/bril. 
fe/kund-at, 
fe/lin. 
fém-koo/vert. 
fém-sol/, 

fof, 

féf-fee’, 
fér/tl. 
{és/tu-ktis. 
feld/far. 
Ti-n0d/ke-o. 
flawnt. 

{0/li-o. 
for/fti-ther, 
for/hed. 
fort/al-is. 
fort/nit. 
fra-kii/, 
fre-nét/ik. 
friint. 
fron/teer. 
ftil/min-a-t6-rY. 
-nim/bu-la-t6-17, 
fi/sil. 
ga/doid. 
gal/ik, 
gi/le-as. 
gil/1-ot. 
gil/lant. 
gal/lat. 
gawlik, 
gil-li-ma/shY-a. 
ga-losh/, 
gin/oid, 

gap. 

gir/dn. 
gar/us. 
ga/ze-us. 
giy/e-lok, 
ga-vot/~ 
ga-zoon’, 
je/ne-a-16jik-al, 
je-ne-al/o-je. 
je/ni-us, 
jén/til. 
je-0d/e-s¥. 
jes-tik/u-la-to-ri, 
gi/zer. 
jib/staf, 
jivat’. 
jir/an-dol. 
gla/shi-al, 
gleen. 

gow). 

goord. 
grit/u-la-to-r7, 
gwii/va, 
gil-lo-teen/, 


jim-na/zi-tim, 


ha-bér/je-on, 
hawl/berd, 
hal/si-on, 
hal. 


haf/pén-ni, 
hal/7-butt. 


ha/rem. 
his/let. 
hatch/el, 
haws. 
htth/er. 
hé/bra-izm. 
hék/a-toom, 
héj/e-ra. 
he‘liks. 
hel-lén/ik. 
he/lot. 
hém/i-stik, 
@rb. 

trb/aj. 
he-re/si-irk, 
hér/is-son, 
hér/o-in, 


WEBSTER. 
1864, 


HER/o-Ism, 

HET’/ER-O€H/RO-MOUS, 

Hi€/€OUGH (-ktip), 

HI-ER/0-PHANT (07 hi/-), 

HI-LAR/I-TY (or hi-), 

HIN/DOO, 

HOL/LA, 

HOL/Lo, 

HOL/Low, 

HOLM (hom), 

Ho-MO€H/RO-MOtS, 

HO/M0-GE/NE-OUs, 

HO/MOI-OU’SI-AN, 

H0/MO-OU’SI-AN, 

Hoop, or Hoor, 

HO/RA-RY, 

HOR/0-LOGE, 

HOs/PI-TAL, 

HOs/TEL-RY, 

HOs/TLER (his/ler,o7-5s/-), 

HOUSE/WIFE (or htiz/wif), 

HUM’BLE, 

HU/Mor (or yy/mur), 

HUZ-ZA’, 

HYp/A-TID, 

HY-E/MAL, 

HY/GI-ENF’, 

HY/LO-THE’Ism, 

HYP/0-€HON’DRES (-derz), 

HYs/sop (his/sup,or hi/-), 

Ip/0-€RASE, 

1G/NO-MIN/I-OUS, 

I-Gua/NA (-gwii/-), 

I-GUA/NO-DON (-gwit/-), 

IM/AGE-RY, 

IM/BE-GILE (07 -seel’), 

IN-AM/O-RA/TO, 

IN-CEN/DI-A-RY, 

IN/CENSE (to perfume), 

IN-CEN/SO-RY, 

IN-€HO/A-TIVE, 

IN-€LIN/A-TO-RY, 

IN-€ON/DITE, 

IN/€ON-VEN/IENCE (-yens), 

IN-€REASE/ (or In/-), 2., 

IN/DE-€0/ROUS (07-dék/0-), 

IN/DIAN (ind/yan, o7 in/di- 

IN/DI-€A-TO-RY, [an), 

IN-DIS/PU-TA-BLE, 

IN/FAN-TILE (or -til), 

IN/FAN-TINE (or -tin), 

IN-GEN/IOUsS (-yus), 

IN-GEN/ITE, 

IN/GRATE, 

IN-IM/L-€AL, 

IN/NATE, or IN-NATE’, 

IN-SI/TION (-sish/-,o7-sizh/- 

IN-TER/€A-LA-RY, [un), 

IN/TER-LO€’U-TOR, 

IN/TER-STICE (o7 in-t@r/-), 

In/vA-LIp, n. & v., 

IN-V6L/0-CEL (or -lii/sel), 

IN/VO-LU/€RE (07 -ker), 

Ip/E-€A€/0-AN’/HA, 

IR/I-DES/CENT, 

IR-REF/U-TA-BLE (or-fit/-), 

JACK/AL, 

J A€/U-LA-TO-RY, 

JE-JUNE/, 

JON/QUIL, 

JOWL/ER, or JOWL/ER, 

JU/DI-€A-TO-RY, 

JUN/IOR (-yur), 

JUP-PON’, 

JUS/TI-FI-€A-TIVE, 

JUs/TI-FI-€A/TO-RY, 

KEEL/SON (kél/-) 

KHAN (kawn, or kn), 

LA-BROSE’, 

LA-€Us/TRINE, 

LAN/DAU, 

LA/NI-A-RY, 

LA/NI-ATE, 

LAR/uM, 

LAR/YNX, 

LAt?r/1I-ROS/TROUS, 

LA/rri-A, or LA-TRI/A, 

LAU/DA-NUM, 

LAU/REL, 

LA/VA, or LA’/vA, 

LEAL, 

LEAPED (leept), 

LEAV/EN, 

LE/GEND, 07 LEG/END, 

LEG/END-A-RY, 

LEG/IS-LA/TOR, 

LEG/IS-LA/TURE (-lat/yur), 

LE/MAN, or LEM/AN, 

LE-PiD/0-LITE, 

LE/VANT, @., 

LE-VANT/INE, 
ANT-INE, @., 

LEY/DEN-JAR (or 1a/-), 

LIVEN (lé/en, or li/en), 

LIEU-TEN/ANT (or lef-), 

LIN/SEY-WOOL/SEY, 

Lip/0-GRAM, 

LI-POTIH/Y-MY, 


or LEvy/- 


PERRY, 
1805, 
hé/ro-Izm, 


hyk/kof, 
hy-laritY, | 


holo’, | | 
noi-lo’, 


holm, 


ho-mo-ja/ne-tis, 
hoop, 
ho/ra-ri, 
hor/o-15j, 
hés/pi-tal, 


dst/ler, 


hous/wif,or htiz/if, 


tm/ble, 

am/ur, 
hooz-zii’, 
hip-o-k6n/derz, 
his/sup, 


Jg-no-min/i-tis, 


> eee 
Im/a-je-r, 
-bés/il, or -be-sil/, 
in-iim-o-ra/to, 
in-sén/di-a-ry, 
in/séns, 
in-k0/a-tiv, 
in-kli/na-to-ry, 
in-kén/dit, 
in-kon-yé/ni-éns, 
In/krees, 
in-dék/o-rtis, 


-dis/pu-,ordis-pw/-, 


Yn/fan-til, 
in/fan-tin, 
in-jé/ni-tis, 
in-jén/it, 
in-grat/, 
in-im/i-kal, 
in-nat/, 
in-sish/un, 
in-tér/ka-la-rY, 
In-ter-l5k/u-tur, 
In/ter-stis, 
In-va-leed/, 


Yp-e-kik-u-iin/ha, 


Tr-re-ft/ta-bl, 
jak-awl/, 
jik/u-la-to-r7, 
je-jun’, 
jun-kwil’, 


jt/di-ka-to-rv, 
ja/ni-ur, 


0 “she: Venue 


jus-tif/i-ka-to-r7, 
keel/sun, 07 kél’-, 


lan-daw’, 
la/ni-at, 
la/rum, 
lar/ingks, 
14-ti-rés/trus, 
la/tri-a, 
law/da-ntim, 
law’rel, 
lév/n, 
lé/jend, 
1¢j/en-da-rT, 
1éj-is-la/tur, 
18j-is-la/tir, 
1¢@/man, 


liv-ttn/ant, 
lin/se-w00l’se, 


PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 


WALKER, 
1806, 
hér/o-izm, 


hik/kup, or -kof, 
hi-ér/o-fant, 
hil-iir/e-te, 
holo’, |,” 
holo, | 


ete Nw +6 


ho-mo-jé/ne-tis, 
. . . . 
hoop, 
hO/ra-re, 
hodr/o-15j, 
5s/pe-tal, 
hd’tel-re, 
6s/ler, 
htiz/wif, 
tim/bl, 
yu/mur, 
hooz-za’, 
hi-é/mal, 


hip-o-k6n/derz, 
hiz/zup, or hi/sup, 
ig-no-min/yus, 


im/mij-ér-e, 
-bés/il, or -be-seel/, 


-stn/de-, or -stn/je- 
in/sens, 
Yn/sen-sttr-e, 
in-k0/a-tiv, 
in-klin/a-titr-e, 
In/kon-dit, 
in-kon-ve/ne-éns, 
ing’/krees, 
-de-k0/-,or -d&ék/o-, 
Yn/de-an, -je-an, or 
- - »[ind/yan, 
-dis/pu-, o7 -dis- 
in/fan-til, [pi/-, 
jn/fan-tin, 
in-jé/ne-us, 
Yn/jen-it, 
in-grat/, 
in-Im/-, or -e-mi/-, 
in-nat/, 
in-sish/un, 
Yn-ter-kal/a-re, 
Yn-ter-l6k/u-tur, 
in/ter-, or in-ttr/-, 
in-va-leed/, 


Yp-e-kik-u-A/na, 


Tr-re-fiit/a-bl, 
jak-awl’, 
jejun’, 
jtin/kwil, 
jol/er, 
ju/de-ka-titir-e, 


ju/ne-ur, 


jus-tif/e-ka-tiy, 
keel/sun, 
lan-daw’, 
1a/ne-at, 
lar/um, 
la/ringks, 
la-te-r6s/trus, 
la/tre-a, 
16d/a-ntim, 
lér/7l, 

1a/va, 

lév/én, 
le/jend, 
1éj/en-da-re, 
1éj/is-1a-tur, 
18j/is-la-chiir, 


Oe 


1e/vant, 


ley-tén/ant, 
lin/se-w0ol’se, 


li-pith/e-me, 


KNOWLES. 
1835. 


hé/ro-izm, or hér/-, 


hik/up, 
hi/er-o-fant, 
hil-dr/it-e, 
hin-doo/’, 
hdl/a, 


hdVo, 

hom, 
ho-mo-jeen/yus, 
hoop, 
ho/rtir-e, 
hd/ro-15j, 
5s/pit-al, 
hds/tel-re, 
ds/ler, 
htiz/wif’, 
tim/bl, 
wWmur, 
hitiz-za’, 
hi-e/mal, 


hip-o-kon/drees, 
his/up, 


ig-no-min/yus, 
ig-u-ain/a, 
im/ij-re, 
im-be-seel/, 
in/4-mo-rii-to, 
in-sénd/yér-e, 
in-stns/, 
in-séns/Utr-e, 
in-k6/a-tiv, 
in-klin/a-ttir-e, 
in-kun-dit/, 
in-kun-ven/yéns, 
In/krees, 
-d&ék/0-,07r -de-ko/-, 
ind/yan, 
in/de-kat-o-re, 
-dis/pu-, or -pit/-, 
Yn-fint/il, 
in-fant/in, 
in-jeen/yus, 
in-jeen/it, 
in-grat/, 
in-im/-,or in-im-i/-, 
in-nat/, 
in-sizh/un, 
in-t@r/kal-ar-e, 
in-t@rs/tis, 
In-va-leed/, 
in-v6l-u-sél/, 
in-vo-li/ker, 
Yp-e-kik-u-in/a, 
ir-rid/es-ént, 
ir-réf/u-tabl, 
jak/awl, 
jak/u-lat-tr-e, 
zha-zhoon/, 


jon-keel’, o7 zhon- 


joul/er, 

ju/de-, or ju-dik/-, 
jun/yur, 

jd0’/pon, 
jst-if-ik-at/iv, 


keel/sun, 
1la/bros, 
lan-daw’, 
lan/ytir-e, 


lan/yat, or 1a/ne-at, 


1i/rum, 
lir/inks, 
1&t-ir-5s/trus, 
lat/re-aé, 
l6d/a-ntim, 
law’rel, 

lé/va, or la/va, 
leept, 

lé/vn, 
lé/jend, 
1éj/end-ér-e, 
1¢j/is-lat-ur, 
1éj/is-lat-ytr, 
1é/man, 
le-pid/o-lit, 
le-vant/, 


léy-aint/in, 


liven, 
lef-tén/ant, 
lin/ze-w0ol’ze, 
WYp’o-grim, 
li-poth/e-me, 


SMART, 
1857, 


hér/o-Yzm, 
hét/er-k/ro-mtis, 
hik/kéf, 
hi/er-o-tint/, 
he-lar/e-te, 
hin-ddo/, 

hola, 

h61-10/, 


hdlm, 
ho-m6k’ro-miis, 
ho/mo-jé/ne-tis, 
ho/moi-ow’ze-an, 
hd/mo-ow/ze-an, 
hoop, 

hor/a-re, 
hor/o-15j, 
hds/pe-tal, 
hist/el-re, 
6s/ler, 

hitiz/wif, 

tim/bl, 

hi/mur, 
hooz-zit’, 
hi/da-tid, 
hi-é/mal, 


hV/lo-th@/izm, 


hip/po-kén/dreez, 


his/sup, 
yV/do-kras, 
ig/no-min/yus, 
Yg/u-a/na, 
Ig/u-in’o-don, 
im/a-jer-e, 
Im/be-seel’, 
in-im/o-ra’to, 
in-sénd/ytir-e, 
Yn/sens, 
Yn/sen-stir-e, 
in/ko-iitiv, 
in-kli/na-tttir-e, 
in-k6n/dit, 
In/kon-ve/ne-ens, 
in/krees, 
In/de-k0/rus, 
Ynd/yan, 
Yn/de-ka/titir-e, 
in-dis/pu-ta-bl, 
Yn/fan-til, 
in/fan-tin, 
in-je/ne-us, 
in-jén/it, 
in/grat, 
{n/e-mi’kal, 
in-nat/, 
in-sish/un, 
in-t@r/ka-lir-e, 
in/ter-16k’/u-tur, 
in-tér/stis, 
in/va-leed, 


In/vo-li’ker, 
ip/e-ka&k/u-ain/a, 
i/re-dés’ent, 
Tr/re-fu/ta-bl, 
jak/awl, 
jak/u-la/ttir-e, 
jéd/joon 
jting/kwil, 
joul/er, 
joo’de-ka/ttir-e 
?60/ne-ur, 
jup-pin/, 
jtis’te-fe-ka/tiv, 
jtis’te-fe-ka/ttir-e, 
kél/sun, 
Kawn, 
1a/kus-trin, 
lan/daw, 
lin/yir-e, 
lin/e-at, 
lir/um, 
ldr/ingks, 
1&t/e-rés/trus, 
Ja-tri/a, 
15d/a-ntm, 
lor/el, 
la/va, 
Je/al, 
lépt, 
lév’en, 
léj/end, 
1éj/en-dtir-e, 
1é)j/is-la/tur, 
1éj/is-1a/tir, 
lém/an, 
le-pid/o-lit, 
léy/ant, 


le-viin/tin, 


la/dn-, 

li/en, 
ley-tén/ant, 
lin/ze-w0ol’ze, 
li/po-grim, 
li-pSth/e-me, 


WORCESTER. 
1860. 


s* 


COOLEY, 
1863. 


hty/o-izm, or hé/-, hér/o-fzm, 


hét-er-o-kr0/mus, 
hik/kup, or -kof, 


hét-er-o-krd/mus. 
hik/tip, 


hi-ér/o-fint, o7 hi/- hi/er-o-faint, 


hi-lir/e-te, 

hin-d0o/, 

hol-li/, 

h61-13/, 

tee or ..61-10/, 
olm, 


he-lir/i-te, 
hin-doo/, 
h6l-10/, 
h1-10’, 
holo, 
holm, 


-m6k/ro-, ov -krd/-, hém-o-krd/mus, 


ho-mo-jé/ne-us, 
ho-moi-ow/shan, 
ho-mo-ow’shan, 
hoop, or hoop, 
hd/ra-re, 
hor/o-16j, 
hés/pe-tal, 


ho-mo-jé/ne-tis, 
hoop "aR 
hor/a-re, 
h6r/o-15j, 
hds/pe-tal, 


hod/tel-, or hds/tel-, hds/tel-re, 


da/ler, [wif, os/ler, 

htiz/wif, ov hous/- hows/wif, 
htim/bl, or tim/bl, tim/bl, or htim/bl, 
yu/mur,or hi/mur, oes 
hooz-zii’, 002-24’, 

hi/da-, or hid/a-, _ hid/a-tid, 

hi-é/-, or hi/e-, hi-é/mal, 


hi/je-een,orhi/jeen, 
-l5th/-, or -lo-thé/-, 


hip-o-kén/derz, 


hi-je-een/, 
hi/lo-the-izm, 
hip-o-kén/dreez. 


hiz/zup,or his/sup, his/up, 


id/o-kraz, 
ig-no-min/e-us, 
e-gwit/na, 
e-gwiin/o-don, 


im/a-jér-e, or im/aj- 


-bés/il, or be-seel’, 
in-im-o-rii/to, 


. in-stn/de-a-re, 
in/sens,o7 in-séns/, 
in/sen-, or in-sén/-, 


in-k6/a-tiv, 


-klin/a-ttir-e, [-dit, 
In/kon-dit,or -k6n/- 
-ven/yens, or -véen/- 
In/-,or-krees/[e-ens,in/krees, 

-de-k6/-, or -dék/o-, In-de-k6/rus, 
in/de-an ; coll. ind/- 


Ind/yan, 


.In/de-ka-to-re, 


In-dis’pu-ta-bl, 
in/fan-til, o7 -til, 
in/fan-tin, or -tin, 


~jeen/yus,o7-je/ne-, 
-jén/it, or In/jen-it, 
in-grat/, or In/grat, 
in-im/-,orin-e-mi/-, 


in-nat/, 


in-sizh/-, or -sish/-, 


in-ttr/ka-la-re, 
-l5k/-, or -lo-kti/-, 


_In/ter-stis, or ttr/- 


Yn-va-leed/, 


In/vo-li-sel, 


Yn/vo-li-ker, 
{p-e-kik-u-an/a, 
jr-re-dés/ent, 


-re-fiit/-, or -réf/u-, 


jik/awl, 
jik/u-la-to-re, 
je-j0on/, 
jon/kwil, 

jol/er, or joul/er, 
ju/de-ka-to-re, 


jun/yur, or ju/ne-, 


jup-ptin’, or jtip/-, 


Jjus-tif’/e-ka-tiv, 


jus-tif/e-ka-to-re, 
keel/sun, or kél/-, 
kawn, ov kin, 


la-bros/, or 1a/bros, 


la-ktis/trin, 
lan-daw’, 


‘la/ne-a-; or lin/ya-, 
la/ne-at,or lin/e-at, 


lar/um, or lii/rum, 


lir/inks,o7la/rinks, 


lAt-e-rés/trus, 
la/tre-a, 

law/da-, 07 16d/a-, 
lir/el, or law/rel, 
la/va, or lii/va, 
leel, 


‘lépt, or leept, 


lév/n, 

lé/jend, or 1éj/end 
1&j/en-da-re, 
18j/is-la-tur, 
lég/is-lat-ur, 
lé/man, 


, 


id/o-kras, 
Yg-no-min/y’us, 
ig-wi/na, 
ig-wi/no-don, 
Ym/aj-re, 
Im-be-seel’, 
in-im-o-ra/to, 
in-sén/de-tir-e, 
in/sens, 
Yn/sens-Or-e, 
in-k0/a-tiy. 
in-klin/a-tor-e, 
in-k6n/dit. 
in-kon-vén/yens, 


in/de-ka-tdr-e, 
in-dis/pu-ta-bl, 
In/fant-1l, 
Yn/fant-in, 
in-jeen/e-us, 
in-jén/it, 
In/grat, 
in-im/e-k4l, 
in/at, 
in-sish/un. 
in-t@r/kKa-ltir-e, 
In-ter-l0k/u-tur, 
In/ter-stis, 


_Yn-va-leed/,orin/va- 
{lida, 


in-v6l/u-sél, 
jn-vo-l’60/ker, 
Yp-e-kak-u-in/ha, 
1-re-dés/ent, 
ir-re-ttt/a-bl, 
jik/awl, 
jak/u-la-tor-e, 
je-j’oon’, 
jon/kwil, 

joul/er, 
_)00/de-ka-tir-e, 
joon/yur, 
jttp/un, 
_jtis’te-fe-kat/iv, 
jtis/te-fe-ka-tir-e, 
kél/sun, 

kawn, 

la-brds/, 
la-ktis’trin, 
lin/daw, 
‘la/ne-tir-e, 
1a/ne-at. 

lar/um, 
lir/ingks, 
lit-e-rds/trus, 


la-tri/a, o la/tre-a, 


16d/a-ntim, 
lor/el, 

la/va, 
leel, 

leept; coll. lépt, 
lév/en, 

léj/end, 
18j/end-tir-e, 
18)/is-la-tur, 
1éj/is-lat-ir, 


lép/e-do-,or le-pid/- lp/e-do-lit, 


le/vant, ov le-vant/, 
Je-vin/tin, or léy/- 


an-tin, 
li/dn-, 
le/en, or li/en, 


lin/se-wool’se, 
l¥p/o-grim, 
le-pdth/e-me, 


léy/ant, 
Je-vint/in, 
le/dn-, 
lé/en, 
lin/ze-wool’ze, 
lip/o-grim, 
}i-pdth/e-me, 


yan, 


[P6o-, 
Jey-tén/ant, or li-, lev-; orig. & prop. 


CULL. 
1864. 


hér/o-izm. 
hik/up. 
hi-ér/o-fant. 
hi-lar/Y-t!. 
hin-doo’, 
hdl/lo. 
hdl/lo. 
hdVlo. 
holm, 


ho-mo-jé/ne-tis. 
ho-moi-ow’/si-an, 
hd-mo-ow’si-an. 
hoop. 

hor/a-ri. 
hor/o-15j. 
hés/pit-al. 
hos/tel-ri. 
ser. 

hows/ wif, 
tim/bl. 

hi/mur. 
hoocz-zii’. 
hi-dat/id. 
hi-eem/al, 
hi/ji-een. 
hi-lo-thé/izm, 


his/sop. 
7/do-kras. 
ig-no-min/i-us. 
Lgwi/na, 
i-gwii/no-don, 
Ym/aj-e-ri. 
im/be-seel. 
in-ti/mo-rii’to. 
in-stn/di-a-ri, 
In/sens. 


ws. 


in-kon-vé/ni-ens, 
In/krees, 
in-de-k0/rus, 
Yn/di-an. 
In/di-ka-to-i. 
in-dis/pit-a-bl, 
in/fant-il. 
In-fant-in. 
in-je/ni-us, 
in-jén/it. 
in/grat. 
in-Im/ik-al. 
in-nat/. 


in-t@r/ka-lat. 
in-ter-l6k/u-tur, 
in-t@rs/tis. 
inva 
in-v0/lu-sel, 
in-vo-li/ker. 


. ip-e-kik-u-iin/ha, 


j-rid-ts/ent. 
Tr-re-fit/a-bl. 
jak/awl. 
j&k/u-la-to-r7, 
je-jtin’. 


* Jon/kwil. 


jol’er. . 
ja/dik-A-to+y, 
ju/ni-ur. 
jup-pon/. 
just-if/1-katty. 
just-Tf/i-kat-o7, 
kél/son, 

kawn. 

]a/bros. 


_ la-ktis/trin, 


Jan-daw’, 
la/ni-a-ri, 
1ar/um. 
lar/ingks. 
lat-i-r5s/trus. 
1a/tri-a. 
law/da-niim, 
law’rel, 
la/va. 

leel. 

leept. 

iewn, 
1éj/end. 
18j/end-a-rl, 
1éj/is-lat-ur. 
18j/is-lat-ir, 
le/man, 
lép/id-o-lit. 
le-vint/. 


le-vant/in, 


li/dn-, 

li/en. 
lef-tén/ant. 
lin/se-w0ol’se. 
ji/po-grim. 
li-pSth/e-mf, 


MaA-DEV/RA (or -da/-), : 
MA-DRIER/ (or m&d/ri-er), 


y* 


, 


e 


s 


« 


WEBSTER. PERRY, 

1864, 1805. 
LITHE/SOME, lith’sum, 
LI-THOT’RI-TY, etptenn onde 
LITRE (liter, or 1é/tr), Sone ts 
LIVRE (li’ver, or lé/vr), li/ver, 
LOM’/BARD (or ltim/-), thoolh ome 
LOoF (or lif), ltif, 
LU/MA-€HEL, aes «m= 
Luts/tTRING, hohe, ts 


MACH’I-€0-LA/TION, 


MA€H/I-NAL, 


MAG/EL-LAN’Ie€, 


MAG-NE/SI-A (-zhi-a, or ° 


MA/HA-BA/RA-TA, 
MAIN/TE-NANGE, 
MA-LA/RI-A, 
MAL/E-FA€/TOR, 
MAL-FEA/SANGE, 
MA-LIN/GER, ° 


. 


ay 6 As xe 


[-zha), shim < 


miash/-, or 


mik/-, 


mian/te-nins, 


miil-e-fik/tur, 


MALL (a hammer), mawl, 
MA-NEGE/ (-nazh/), ce oes 
MAN/GROVE, tise « 
MAN/TEL-ET, mant/lét, 
MAN/TI-GER, carCan es 
MAN/TU-A (or ma&n/tu), min/tu, 
MAR/A-NATH’ A(or -na/tha), eee «are 
MAR/ISH, 07 MAR/ISH, mir/ish, 
MAR/I-TAL mir/i-tal, 
MAR/MO-gET, mar-mo-ztt/, 
MAR‘MOT, mar-m6t/, 
MAR/TIN-ET, miir/ti-ntt, 
MAS/LIN, Ueto the 
MAS/TO-DON, Moa sa 6 


MAT’A-CHIN (-sheen’), 
MAT/RON-AL (07 ma/-), 


MAX/IL-LAR, 


ME/DI-4:/vAL, 
MeE-pDI¢/I-NAL, 
MED/UL-LA-RY, 
MEER/S¢HAUM (-s 
MEI-O/sIs, 
MEL/IOR-ATE, 
MEL/0-€0-TQN’, 
ME-LO/DE-ON, 
MEL/0-DRAME, 


MEM/OIR (mém/wor, or 
MEN-AG/E-RIE (-izh/-), 


MEN’I-VER, 
ME-PHITIs, 
MER’€AN-TILE, 
MER-GAN/SER, 
ME-RID/I-ON-AL, 
ME/SIAL (-zhal), 


MES/SIEURS (mésh/yerz), més/seerz, 
MET/AL (or mét/1), mét/1, 

ME/TE-OR/0-LITE, oh 
ME/TE-OR/0-SEOPE, races 


MET‘Ic, or ME/TI 
ME-TON/Y-MY (or 


ME/RO-POL/L-TAN, 


MEZ/ZA-NINE, ° 


mifa/trun-, 07 mat/-, 


Er miks/il-lar, 
ME-CHO/A-€AN (07 -k6/-), onesie 


me-dis/L-nal, 
me-dtil/la-r¥, 


hawm), ce « 


m0/li-o-rat, 


[mém/-), 


. 


oy ere © [moir’, 
mém/dir, 07 me- 
mi-nii/zhe-re, 


me-rid/¥-o-nal, 


€, 
mét/-), 


MID/WIFE-RY, or Mib/- mid/if-zi, 
MI-METIe, ([WIFE-RY, arcs 
M1-MO/SA, or MI-MO/sA, ; 


MIN/I-A-TURE (-i-at-yiir, 07) min 


MIN’I-UM, 


MIN/UTE (min/it), min/at, 
MO/BILE, mo-bel’, 
MOB/LE (mdb/1), Suche 
MO/DI-0-LAR (07 -di/-), Sabet) « 
MOl/DORE, moi/dor, 
MOL/LI-ENT (07 m6l/yent), mdl/li-ent, 
MOn/AD, mon/ad, 
MON/E-TA-RY (miin/-), = share 


MON/0-0US/L-AN, 


MON/OPH-THONG(or-ndp/-), . . 
MON/OP-TOTE (07 -ndp/-), méon/op-, 


MOos/LEM 


{it-yiir), min/i-tim, 


MUL/TL-FLO/RoUs(or-tif’-), i Hes 


MUL/TL-J0/ Gods (or -tij’-), 


MOUL/TI-PLL€ATE 


MUs/€A-DINE (or -din), 


MUs/ROLE, 
MUS-TAGHE’, 
NA/IAD (-yad), 


NAR-RATE’ (or nir/rat), 


NEG/A-TIVE, v., 
NEPH/E-LINE, 
NEPH/EwW, 
NEPH/RITE (07 né 
NER/o-LI, 


NVGENE, or NI-GENE’, 
NiG/RI-FI-€A/TION, 


No-A/€HI-AN, | 
No-BLEss’, or NO 


NO/MEN-CLAT’/URE, 
NOOSE (or nods), 7., 


No-SOL/0-GY 


NOTHING (or nodth/ing), 


No-vie/U-LITE, 
NUN-€U/PA-TIVE ( 
NYL/GHAU, 


OB/DU-RA-GY (or ob-dii/-), 
O-BEI/SANCE (or 0-ba/-), 


(or -tip/) 


miiz/rol, 


mus-tash/, 


nar-rat/, 
név/yu, 
'frit), Sunaeee 


ni-seen/ 


‘BLESS, nd/bles, 
noos, 


niith/ing, 


‘T-a-tir, 


no-z6l/o-ji, 


me-ton/i-mi, 
mé-tro-p6l/i-tan, 


2 


or -nop/-, 


, mul-+tip/Ii-kat, 
miis/ka-din, 


ni-grif-ka/ shun, 


no-men-kla/tur, 


or ntin/-) nun-kii/patiy, 


o-b@/sans, 


OB-LIQUE’ (-leek/, 07° -lik’/), ob-leek’, 
O€-TOG/E-NA-RY (or 5k/-), ok-td\/e-na-ri, 


ob-di’ ra-sY, 


PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 


WALKER, 
1806, 
lYth/sum, 


li/ver, 


loof, 
Itis/trin g, 


mXk/e-nal, : 


mén/te-nins, 


mike fik/tur, 
mii 


miin-te-lét/, 
miin-ti/ger, 
min/chu-a, 
mir-a-nith/a, 
mir/ish, 
mir/e-tal, 
miir-mo-zét/, 
mir/moot, 
miir-tin-ét’, 
més/lin, 


cece: .« 
mat/run-, 07 -trd/-, 
maks-il/lar, 
5 6 OG 
siiedas 
méd-e-si/nal, 
mtd/ul-la-re, 
meé/le-o-rat, 
Rie, vs 
mém/wor, 
men-i&zh-er-¢/, 


mtr/kan-til, 


me-rid/e-o-nal, 
métsh/shoorz, 
mét/al, 


or 
[-shoorz’/, 


me-t@/o-rbs-kop, 


mét-o-nim/e, 
mét-ro-p6l/e-tan, 


mid/wif-re, 
me-mét/ik, 
min/e-tiir, 
min/yum, 
min/ut; coll, -it, 
mo-bél’, 
m0/bl, 
moi-dor’, 
m6l/yent, 
mon/ad,ormo/nad, 
eMietaton! « 
mo6n/op-, or -ndp/-, 


mul-tYp/ le-kat, 
miis/ka-din, 
mus-tish/ ) 
na/ad, 
nir/rat, 
nétv/vii, F 


eo tiats) 6 


nig-re-fe-ka/shun, 
no-blés’, 
nom/en-kla-tir, 
n0dos, 
no-zdl/o-je, 
ntth/ing, 


nun-kii/ pa-tiv, 
Bb/ju-, or ob-di/-, 
o-ba/sans, 


ob-lik’, 
ok-t5j/e-na-re, 


KNOWLES. 
1835, 


lée/vr, 

loof, 

ltim/a-kél, 
lu/string, 
mik-ik-o-la/shun, 
mak/in-al, 
ma-de/ra, 
miid/re-ur, 


mag-nees/ya, 


métn/-, ov man/-, 
ma-lar/ya, 
mil/e-fakt/ur, 
m4l, or mawl, 
min-azh/, 
man/grov, 
min/tel-ét, 
miin/tij-er, 
min/tdo, 
mir-a-nii/tha, 
mii/rish, 
ma-ri/tal,ormar/e-, 
miuir-mo-zett/, 
miir/mot, 
mir/tin-ét, 
mis/lin, 


mit/a-sheen, 
ma/trun-al, 
miks/il-lar, 
me-k6/a-kin, 
me-de-@/yal, 
me-dis/e-nal, 
me-dtil/tir-e, 
m1-0/sis, 
meel/yo-rat, 
mél-o-k6/tun, 
mé/lo-drim, 
mém/wor, 
me-nizh/tr-e, 
mén/e-vur, 
méf/it-is, 
mér/kan-til, 
mer-gin/sur, 
me-rid/yun-al, 
més/sieurz, 
mét/al, 
me/te-ur-o-lit, 
me/tik, 
mét/o-nim-e 
mé-tro-p6l/it-an, 


mid/wif-re, 
mim-tt/ik, 
mim-0/sa, 
min/ya-tytir, 
min/yum, 
min/it, 
mo-bel/, 
mo/bl, 
moi-dor’, 
m06l/yent, 
mo/nad, 
m6n/e-tér-e, 


m6n/of-théng, 
mo-ndp/tot, 
miil-te-fl0/rus, 
miil-te-ji/gus, 
miil/tip-le-kat, 
miis/ka-din, 
miiz/rol, 
mus-tiish’, 
na/yad, 
nar-rat/, 
nég/a-tiv, 
név/u, 

nef/rit, 
ni-seen/, 
ni-grif-ik-a/shun, 


no-blés/, 
no-men-klat/yur, 
nooz, 

no-s0l/o-je, 
ntith/ing, 
no-vak/u-lit 
nun-kii/pa-tiv, 
nil-gaw’, 
ob-dii’/res-e, 
o-bé/sans, 
ob-lik/, 07 ob-leek’, 
ok-tdj/en-tr-e, 


SMART. 
1857, 


lith/sum, 
lith’o-tri/te, 
li/ter, 
li/ver, 
ltim/bard, 
loof, 
VPoo/ma-ké], 
ltis’tring, 
mish/e-ko-la/shun, 
ma-she/nal, 
ma-deer/a, 
mad/re-er, 
mig/el-lin/ik, 
-se-a; coll. -she-a, 
ma-hib/a-ra/ta, 
man/te-nins, 
mil-i/re-a, 
mal’e-fak/tur, 
mal-fa/zans, 
ma-ling/gur, 

? 
man-azh/, 
min/grov, 
min/tl-ét, 
min/ti-gur, 
min/too, 
miar/an-iith’a, 
miar/ish, 
ma-ri‘tal, 
miir/mo-ztt’, 
mar-mot/, 
miir/tin-ct, 
miz/lin, 
miast-0/dun, 
miit’a-sheen/, 
ma/trun-al, 
miks/il-lar, 
me-k0/a-kan, 
mé/de-é/yal, 
me-dis/e-nal, 
me-dtil/ltir-e, 
meer/showm, 
mi/o-sis, 
meel/yo-rat, 
mél/o-k0/tun, 
me/lo-dram, 
mém/wor, 
men-izh/ér-e, 
mée/ne-vur, 
méf/e-tis, 
m¢r/kan-til, 
mér/giin-ser, 
gioria/fun-al, 
méz/e-, or mézh/e-, 
més/ytrz, 
mét/al, 
mé/te-6r/o-lit, 
mé’te-dr/o0-skdp/, 
mét/ik, 
mét’o-nim/e, 
me/tro-pdl’e-tan, 
méz/za-neen, 
mid/wif-er-e, or 
mi-mét/ik,[-wif-re, 
me-m0/za, 
min/e-tur, 
min/e-tim, 
min/tit; coll, -it, 
mo6b/il, 
m6b/bl, 
m0/de-o-lar, 
maw/e-dor, 
m06l/yent, 
mon/ad, 
mitin/e-ttir-e, 


mo-noép/thing, 
m6n/op-tot, 
mo6z/lém, 
miil’te-flo/rus, 
mul-tij/u-gus, 
miil’te-ple-kat/ 
mtis/ka-din, 
mis/rol, 
miis-tiish’, 
na/ad, 

nar-rat/, 
nég/a-tiv’, 
néf/e-lin, 

név/u, 

ne/frit, 

ne-ro/le, 
ni-seen/, 
ni/gre-fe-ka’/shun, 
no/bles, 
no/men-kla/tir, 
nooz, 
no-s6l/o-je, 
niith/ing, 
no-va/ku-lit, 
ntin’/ku-pa'tiv, 
nil/gaw, 
6b/du-ra-se, 
o-ba/sans, 
ob-leek’, 


ok-t0j/e-nttr-e, 


WORCESTER, 
1860, 


lith/sum, 

le-thdt/-, or lith/o-, 
1e/tur, 

li/vur, o7 lé/vur, 
lém/bard, 

ltf, or loof, 
lti/ma-chél, [string, 
ltis/tring, or lut/- 
miach-e-ko-la/shun, 
mak/e-, or ma-she/- 
ma-de/ra, 
mid/-,or ma-dreer/ 
m4j-el-lan/ik, 
mag-né/zhe-a, 
mia-ha-bii/ra-ta. 
man/ten-ans, 
mal-a/re-a, 
mil-e-faik/tur, 
mal-fe/zans, 
ma-lin/jer, 

mawl, 

ma-nazh/, 
ming/grov, 
min-te-lét/, 
miin/te-gur, [tu-, 
mian/tu-a, o7 main/- 
mir-a-nith/a, 
mar/ish, 
mir/e-tal, 
miir-mo-zét/, 
miir/mot, or -mdt/, 
miir-te-nét/, 
miz/lin, 
mas/to-ddn, 
miat/a-sheen, 
mat/run-, or ma/-, 
miaks/il-, ov -il/-, 
me-k0/-, or -cho/-, 
méd-e-é/val, 
me-dis/e-nal, 
méd/ul-la-re, 
meer/showm, 
mi-0/sis, 
meel/yo-rat, 
mél-o-ko-toon/, 
me-l6/-, 07" -lo-de/-. 
mél/o-dram, [wor, 
me-m6ir’/,o7 mém/- 
me-nii/zhe-re, 
mén/e-ver, 
me-ii’tis, 
mtr/kan-til, 
mer-giin/ser, 
me-rid/e-o-nil, 
méz/e-al, [yerz, 
mésh/urz, 07 més/- 
mét/tl, or mét/al, 
me-te-6r/o-lit, 
me-te-6r/-, o7 me- 
me/tik, [te/o-, 
me-t6n/-, o7 mét/o-, 
mét-ro-p6)/e-tan, 
méz/za-nin, 
mid/wif-re, 
me-mét/ik, 
me-m0/sa, 
min/e-,or min/e-a-, 
min/e-tim,or-yum, 
min/ut, 07 min/it, 
mo-bel/, or mbb/il, 
md6b/bl, o7 md/bl, 
mo-di/o-lar, 
moi-dor’, 
mOdl/yent, ov mdl/- 
mO6n/ad, {le-ent, 
mon/e-, ov miin/e-, 
mo6n-o-ow’shan, 
mo-nof/-, or modn/- 
mo6n/op-tot, [of-, 
més/lem, 
miil-te-flo/rus, 
mul-tij/u-gus, 
mul-tip/-, o7 mtil/-, 
mitis/ka-din,ov -din , 
miiz/rol, 
mus-tish/,o7-tash’, 
na/yad, 

nir/rat, or nar-rat/, 
nég/a-tiv, 
ntt’e-lin, 

néy/vu, or néf/u, 
néf/rit, 

nér/o-le, 

ni/seen 
nig-re-fe-ka/shun, 
no-ik/e-an, 
no-blés/, ~ 
no/men-klat-yur, 
n00Z, 07 NODS, 
no-s0l/-,or no-z0l/-, 
ntith/ing, 
no-vak/u-lit, 
nun-kt/pa-tiy, 
nil-gaw’, 

Sb/du-, or ob-dii/-, 
o-ba/-, or 0-be/-, 
ob-leek’, 07 ob-lik’, 
-t5j/-, or Sk/to-je-, 


COOLEY. 
1863, 


lith/sum, 
le-thdt/rit-e, 

li’tr, 1é/tr, or lit/r, 
li/ver, 

l6m/burd, 

loof, 

Poo/ma-kél, 
ltis/tring, 
match-e-ko-la/-, 
ma-sheen/al, 
-deer/a, or -da/e-ra, 
mid/re-er, 
maj-el-lan/ik, 
mag-ne/sh’a, 


man/ten-ins, 
ma-lar/e-a, 
mil-e-fak/tur, 
mal-fé/zans, 
ma-ling/gur, 
mawl, {man/ej, 
man-azh’; collog. 
ming/grov, 
man/te-lét, 
mant/e-gur, 
min/tu-a, 
mir-a-niith/a, 
miayr/ish. 
miar/e-tal, 
miir/mo-zét, 
miir/mot, 
miir/tin-tt, 
mitz/lin, 
mis/to-don, 
mit/a-sheen, 
ma/trun-al, 
mAks/il-lar, 
me-ch0/a-kan, 
meé-de-@/yal, 
me-dis/in-al, 
me-dtil/tir-e, 
meer/showm, 
mi-0/sis, 
meel/yo-rat, 
mél/o-dram, 
métm/wor, 
mén-izh/ér-e, 
mén/e-ver, 
me-fi/tis, 
mér/kan-til, 
me-rid/e-un-il, 
me/zh’al, 
méish/yérz, més/yé, 
mét/al, [or més/ya, 
mé-te-6r/o-lit, 
mé/te-ur-o-skop, 
mét/ik, 
mét-o-nim/e, 
mét-ro-pol/it-an, 
mid/wif-re, 
mi-mét/ik, 
min/e-a-tir 
min/e-um, 
min/at; cold, -it, 
mo-bil/, 

m6b/1, 
m6d/e-o-lar, 
moi/dor, 
m6l/yent, 
mon/ad, 
miin/e-ttir-e, 


> 


mon/op-thong, 
m6n/op-tot, 
moz/lem, 
miil-te-flo/rus, 
miil-te-j’00/gus, 
miil/te-ple-kat, 
miis/ka-deen, 
mitiz/rol, 
miis-tiish’, 
na/yad, 

nir-rat’, 
nég/a-tiv, 
néf/e-lin, 

név/u, 

néf/rit, 

nér/o-le, 

ni/seen, 
nig-re-fe-ka/shun, 
no-a/ke-an, 
no/blés, 
no/men-kla-tir, 
no0z; rarely nOos, 
no-sdl/o-je, 
ntith/ing, 
no-vak/u-lit, 
nun-kt/pa-tiv, 
nil/gaw, [se, 
Ob/du-ris-e, 07" -ra- 
o-ba/sans, 
ob-leck’, 
ok-t5j/en-tir e, 


lvii 
CULL. 


1864. 


lith/sum. 
li-thot/ri-ti. 
1é/ter. 

levr. 
l6m/biird. 
loof. 
lti/ma-kél. 
lus/tring. 
ma-chik/o-la’-, 
ma-sheen/al, 
ma-dé@/ra. 
mad-reer’, 
maj-el-lan/ik, 
mag-ne/si-a, 
man/ten-adns. 
mal-a/ri-a. 
mil-e-fak/tur, 
mal-fé/zans. 
ma-ling’gur, 
mawl. 
min/ej. 
min/grov. 
miin/tel-et. 
min/ti-gur. 
min/tu-a. 
mibr-a-nii/tha. 


miar/{-tal. 
miir/mo-zét. 
miir/mot. 
miir/ti-nét, 
miiz/lin. 
miis/to-don. 
mit/a-cheen, 
ma/trun-al. 
maks-il/lir, 
me-k0/a-kan. 
me-di-ev/al. 
me-dis/in-al, 
méd/ul-la-ry. 
meer/showm., 
mi-0/sis. 
mé@/lé-o-rat. 
mél/o-ko-toon’, 


mél/o-drim. 
me/mwaw. 
men-izh/a-re. 
mén/i-ver. 
me-fi/tis. 
m¢r/Kan-til. 
mer-gin/ser. 
me-rid/Tj-on-al, 
me/zi-al. 
més/yerz. 
mét/al. 
meé/te-ur-ol-it. 
mé/te-ur-os-kop. 
me-ton/i-mi. 
met-ro-p61/i-tan. 
mét/za-neen, 
mid/wif-ri. 
mi-mét/ik, 
mi-m06/sa. 
min/i-a-tir, 
min/i-um. 
min/it. 
m0/bl. 
m0/di-o-lar, 
moi/dor. 
m6//li-ent, 
mon/ad. 
mo6n/e-ta-r. 
mon-o-ow’si-iin, 
mo6n/of-thing. 
mon-6p/tot. 
moz/lem. 
miil-ti-flo/rus. 
miil-ti-jiig/us. 
miil/ti-pli-kat, 
miis/ka-din, 
miiz/rol. 
m0oos-tiish’. 
na/yad. 

na-rat/. 
nég/a-tiv. 
néf/e-lin, 
néy/u, 

néf/rit. 
nér/o-li, 
ni-seen’, 
ni/gri-fj-ka’shon, 
no-ia/ki-an. 
no-blés/, 
no/men-kla-tir, 
noos. 
no-s61/o-ji, 
ntith/ing. 
no-vik/u-lit. 
nun-ki/pat-iv. 
nil/gaw. 
ob/du-ra-si, 
o-ba/sans. 
ob-leek’, 
ok-t6j/en-a-ri, 


* 
lviii PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. ve ¢ 
é : a 
=o 
WEBSTER. PERRY. WALKER, KNOWLES. SMART. WORCESTER. COOLEY. CULL. 
1864, 1805. 1806. 1835, 1857, 1860, 1863, 1864. 

G-IL/1AD (e-il/yad), al/yad, e-il/yad, d-eel/yad, il/yad, e-il/yad, or il’/yad, e-il/yad. sin oa 
O/GIVE, ae katts Cidesia, 20% 0-Ziv’, 0-jiv’, o-jiv’, O/jiv, 0/jiv. 
O/LE-FI/ANT, ome . yu te. 0/le-fi/ant, o-l&f/e-, or 5/le-fi-, 6/le-fi-ant, o-lé/fi-ant. 
O-LIB/A-NUM, a4 a ete staes 6l/e-ba/num, 6l’e-ba’num, o-lib/a-ntim, o-lib/a-ntim, o-lib/an-tim, 
OM/BER, 6m/ber, Om/ber, 6m/ber, om/bur, dm/bur, [-nish/ens, 6m/ber, 6m/ber. 


Om-NIS/CIENGE (-nish/ens), 
Q-RANG’-QU-TANG/, 
OR/DON-NANGE, 

O/RYX, 

O3/SE-OUS (coll, Ssh/us), 
OS/TE-O-€0PE, 


om-nis/shens, 
or-d6n/ans, 


ete, is 


om-nish/e-ens, 


or/don-nans, 


ee 


os-te/o-kop, 


om-nish/ens, 
60/rang-0o0/tang, 
or/dun-ans, 
dSsh/us, 
5s-te-d/ko-pe, 


om-nish/e-ens, 
o-ring/00-ting’, 
or-d6n/nans, 


5s/se-us; coll, dsh/- 
{us, 


6s/te-o-kop, 


-nish/e-ens, or 


o-ring/-, or 0/rang- 
6r/don-nains, [00/-, 


dr/iks, 
6s/se-us,or Ssh/e-, 


08-t@/0-, or 5s/te-o-, 


om-nish”ens, 
o-ring/do-tang’, 
dr/dun-ins, 


osh%s, or -ytis, 
6s/te-o-kop, 


om-nish/i-ens. 
o-rdng/do-ting’. 
6r/don-iins. 
o/riks. 

6s/se-us. 
6s/te-o-kop. 


OS/TI-A-RY, ds/ti-a-ri, Sess lst/yér-e, ost/ytir-e, 6s/te-a-re, or dst/- ds/te-tr-e, 6s/ti-a-ri. 
O-TAL/GY, eres este See. 0’tal-je, o-tal/je, [yar-e, o0-til/je, O’tal-ji. 
OUT’/RAGE, w., owt/raj, owt/raj, owt-raj’, owt/raj, owt/raj, owt/raj, owt/raj. 
OWL/ER, oul/er, oul/er, oul/er, ool/er, oul/er, oul/er, owl/er. 
O/YEZ (0/yés), o-yés/, o-yis/, wi-yaz’, or O/yis’, 0-yés/, o-yés/, o-yés/, 0/yes. 
0/Z0-NIZE, a Ae fo tike emesis ss ele oe 6z/o-niz, 0-z0n/iz. a rieya ones 
PAD/U-A-SOY’ (07 -u-soi/), tees ie eee s pid/u-swa, pad/u-a-soi’, pid-u-soi/, pid-u-a-soi/, paid/du-a-soi. 
PAG/EANT (o7 pa/jant), pa/jant, paj/ent, paj’ent, paj/ant, paj/ent, or pa/jent, paj/ant, paj/ent. 
PAL/ACE, pal/as, pal/as, pales, pal/us, pal/as, pal/as, pal/as. 
PA-LAT’Ie€, pal-at/ik, pa-lat/ik, pail/atik, pal/a-tik, pa-lat/ik, pa-litik, a1 Te ae 
PAL/FREY, pal/fri, pawl/fre, or pal/-, pdl/fre, pal/fre, pawl/fre, ov pal/-, pal/fre, pawl/fre. 
PAL/MA-RY, tubes Ls . ° pail/ma-re, piim/ur-e, pil/ma-re, pal/miir-e, piim/a-ri. 
PAN/DOUR, iets toe Oe ayiaeeg co tists pain/door, pan-door’, pan-door’, pin/door. 
PAN/E-GYR/Ie, pin-e-jir/ik, pin-e-jér/ik, pin-e-jér/ik, pain/e-jér/ik, pain-e-jir/ik, pan-e-jir/ik, pin-e-jir/ik, 
PAN/NIER (padn/yer,or pin/- pin/ni-er, pan/yer, pin/yur, pain/ne-er, pin/yur, or -ne-er, pan/yer. pin/ier. 
PAP/IL-LA-RY, {ni-er), pa-pil/la-ry, paip/il-la-re, pa-pil/ér-e, pap/il-ltir-e, pip/il-la-re, [il-ltis, pap/il-litr-e, pap/il-la-ri. 
PAP/IL-LOUS (o7 pa-pil/-), pa-pil/lus, pa-pil/lus, pa-pil/lus, ‘paip/il-lts, pa-pil/lus, or paip/- paip/il-ltis, pip/il-lts. 
PAR/AF-FINE, anh ae eta ks ot onl me par/af-fin, par/af-fin, par/af-fin, par/a-fin. 
PAR/AL-LEL/O-PI/PED, Semele. Ve -pi/ped, -pi/ped, -pip’ed, -pi/ped, -pl/ped, -pip/ed, 
PAR’A-SOL/ pir-a-sol’, par/a-sol, pitr/a-sol, 07-861, par-a-sol/’, pir/a-s6l, o7 -s0l, par/a-sol, pir/a-sdél. 
PAR/ENT-AGE pir/ent-aj, par/en-taj, pa/rent-éj, par/ent-aj, par/ent-, or pir/-, par/ent-aj, par/ent-aj. 
PA-RIS/IAN (-riz/yan), pa-tizh/i-un, ° . pa-reez/yan, -riz/yan ; coll, pa-rizh/e-an, -riz/yan ; coll, pa-riz/i-an. 
PA-ROL/ (Law), els eke hs. pir/ol, par/ul, [-rizh/an, par/ol, par/ol, [-rizh”an, pa-rol/. 
PAR/TI-G1P/I-AL, piir-ti-sYp/1-al, pitr-te-sip/e-al, pitr-tis-ip/yal, piir/te-sip’yal, pitr-te-sip/e-al, -sip/e-al ; coll. -sip/~ pir-ti-sip/T-al. 
PAS/Ty, pas/ti, piste, pits/te, pa/ste, pis/te, or pas/te,  pas/te, {yal, pas/ti. 
PA/TER-NOS/TER, pa/ter-nds/ter, se ele pat/er-nds’ter, pat/er-nos’ter, pa/ter-nés’ter, pit-er-nos/ter, pa/ter-nos-ter. 
PA/TRI-OT, pa/tri-ut, pa/tre-ut, pa/tre-ut, pa/tre-ut, pa/tre-ut, pa’tre-ut, pa’tri-ot. 


PAT/RON-AL, 
PAT/RON-IZE, 


pat/run-al, 
pat/run-iz, 


pat/run-al, 
pat/ro-niz, 


pa/trun-al, 
pat/ro-niz, 


pa/trun-al, 
pa/trun-iz, 


pat/run-al, 
pait/run-iz, 


pa/trun-al, 
pat/run-iz, 


pa/trun-al, 
pa/tron-iz. 


PAUNCH, or PAUNCH, pinch, piinsh, pinch, pinch, pinch, o7 pawnch, pinch, piinsh. 
PEAS/€OD, peez/kéd, pés’/kod, peez/k6d, peez/kid, peez/k6d, or pts/-, peez/kéd, peez/kod. 
Pr-eA/NA, aureus ree nae . pe-kain/a, cease pe-kii/na. 
PE€/UL, oS is Ce ahh PRES eee eee enue pe/kul, ee tee pe/kul. 
Pr-€UL/IAR (-yar), pe-kii/li-ar, pe-kii/le-ar, pe-ktl’yur, pe-kii/le-ar, -kiil/yar, or -kii/le-, pe-kil/yar, e-ki/li-ar. 


PE-€UL-IAR/L-TY (-yar/I-), 
PE-€UN/IA-RY (-kun/ya-), 
PED/A-GOG-isM, 

PE/DAL, @., 

PED/AL, 7., 
PE£/DO-BAP/TIsM, 
PEN/TE-€OsT, 

PE/NULT, or PE-NULT’, 


pe-ki-le-ar/i-ti, 
pe-kti/ni-a-ri, 
pe/dal, 

pe/dal, 
pe-do-baip/tizm, 
pén/te-kost, 


pe-ku-le-dr/e-te, 
pe-ki/ne-ar-e, 
pe/dal, 

péd/al, or pe/dal, 
péd-o-bap/tizm, 
ptn/te-kost, 


pe-ku-le-ar/it-e, 
pe-kiin’yér-e, 
ptd/a-gog-izm, 
péd/al, 

péd/al, 
pé-do-bap/tizm, 
pén/te-kodst, 
pe-ntilt/, 


pe-kt-le-ar/e-te, 
pe-ki/ne-tir-e, 
péd/a-gdg-izm, 
péd/al, 

ped/al, 
pe/do-bip/tizm, 
pén/te-kdst, 
pe-niilt/, 


-yir’e-te, or -e-ir/-, 
-kiin/ya-re, or -kii/- 
-go-jizm, [ne-a-re, 


pe/dal, 

péd/al, 
pe-do-bap/tizm, 
pén/te-kost, 
pe/nult, 


pe-kt-le-ar/it-e, 
pe-k0/ne-tir-e, 
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ped/al, 
pe-do-bip/tizm, 
ptn/te-kost, 
pe-ntilt/, 


pe-kii/li-arit-e. 
pe-kii/ni-a-ri. 


péd/a-gig-izm. 


pe/dal. 

péd/al. 
pe-do-bap/tizm, 
ptn/te-kést. 
pen/ult. 


PER-DUR/A-BLE, ; [emp-, per/du-ra-bl A per/du-rabl, ptr/du-ra-bl, per/du-ra-bl, ptr/du-ra-bl, per-dir/a-bl. 


PER/EMP-TO-RY, per-tmp/-, or ptr/- pér/em-, 07 pe- ptr/emp-ttir-e, ptr/em-tiir-e, pér/em-to-re, ptr/em-tir-e, pér/emp-to-ri, 
PER/FUME (or -fim/),7”., per-fim/, or ptr/-, pér/fim,  [rém/-, ptr/fim, per-fim/, ptr/fim, or -fim/, per-itm/, per/faim. 
PER-FUN€/TO-RY, per-ftink/to-ri, per-ftingk’/to-re, per/fungk-tiir-e, ptr/fungk-to/re, -ftingk/-,orptr/- _—per-ftingk/tdr-e, per-fiingk/to rf. 
PER/MIT, or PER-MIT’, n., per-mit/, peér/mit, per/mit, per/mit, per/mit, or per- ptr/mit, or per- ptr/mit. 
PER/TURB-ATE (or -tQrb/-), per-tdr/bat, per-tfir’bat, per-tiirb/at, per-tfir’bat, per-tir/bat, [mit/, per-tirb/at. [mit/, ... . 
PES/TLE (pés‘1), pés/tl, pés/tl, pés/tl, pés/sl, pés/sl, or pés/tl, pés/tl, pts/l. 
PETAL, or PE/TAL, ptt/al, pe’tal, or petal, —_ petal, pet/al, ptt/al, or pe/tal, = pet/al, pet/al. 
PE-TAU/RIST, sea (oc Get oie ptt/a-t/rist, pe-taw/rist, * ° pe-taw’rist. 
PET’/REL, oes 5 els ns ae oe is e's ptt/rel, or pe/trel, pét/rel, pét/rel. 
PE-TROL’/, a, : pe‘trol, pe’trol, pe-trol/, pe’trol, or pe-trol’, pe/trol. a caer 
PE/wIt, pu/et, {lanks, pe/wit, pi/et, pe/wet, pe/wet, pe/wit, pe/wit. 
PHA/LANX, or PHAL/ANX, fil/anks, or {fa/- fa/langks, or fXl/-, fa/langks, fil/angks, ialangks, or fil/-, 1&l/angks, fa/langks. 
PHAR/YNX, fir/inks, fa/ringks, fir/ingks, fir/ingks, far/ingks, fa/ringks. 


fil-o-zof/ik, 
flég/ma-tik, 
-jis/-, or -gis/-, 


fi-lo-s6f/ik. 
fleg-mat/ik. 
f16/jis-ton. 


fil-o-z5f’ik, | 
fleg-mat/ik, 
flo-jis/tun, 


Til-o-zof/ik, 
fleg-mat/ik, 
flo-jis/tén, 


PuIL/0-sopii‘Ie, 
PHLEG-MAT‘T€, 
PHLO-Gis/TON (-jis/-) 


fil-o-sdf'ik, 
fleg-mat/ik, 
>jis’-, or -gis/-, 


fil/o-z6f’ik, 
fleg-mit/ik, 
flo-jis/tun, 


-sdf/ik, or -zof/ilk, 
-mit/-, or flég/ma-, 
flo-jis’/tun, 


PHON‘I€s, on/iks, Sent {0/niks, fon/iks, fon/iks, fon/iks, fon/iks. 
PHTHISIS (thi’sis), this/is, thi/sis, thi/sis, ti/sis, thi/sis, o7 ti/sis, thi’sis, fthi’sis. 
PI/BRO€H, Coens ne eo pe/brok, pe/brok, pi/brék, pe/brok, pe/brok. 
PIN-NAT/I-FID (or pin/na-), a ene aurea. Ete pin/na-te-fid’, pin-nat/e,orpin/na- pin-nit/e-fid, pin-nat/i-fid. 
PIN-NAT’I-PED(or pin/na-), Sais as steers EW. pete pin/na-te-péd/, pin-nitt/e,orpin/na- pin-nit/e-péd, pin-nat/i-ptd, 
PIQU/ANT (pik’-), pik/ant, pik/kant, pe-kawng’, ov pé/- pe/kant, pik/ant, pik/ant, pe/kant. 
PI-RA/GUA (-gwa), o ike ewes eee pe-rig/u-a, [kant, pe-rag/u-a, pe-ri/gwa, atta. Sail eens 
Pis/¢INE, ogee ted ts pis/in, pis/sin, Canon pis/in, pis/sin. 
Pis’MIRE, pis/mir, piz/mir, pis/mir, piz/mir, piz/mir, ov pis/mir, piz/mir, pis/mir. 


PIs-TA/CHIO (-sho), 
PLA/GI-A-RY, 

PLAT’/L-NA (or pla-té/nd), 
PLA/TO-NIST, 


pis-ta/sho, 
pla/ja-re, 
pla-te/na, 
plat/o-nist, 


pis-ta/sh’o, 
pla/j’a-re, 
plat/in-a, 
pla/to-nist, 


pis-ta/ch’o, 
pla/j’a-re, 
plat/e-na, 
pla/to-nist, 


pis-ta/shi-o, 
pla/ji-a-ri. 
plat/ina. 
pla/ton-ist. 


pis-ta/sho, 
pla/jér-e, 
plat/in-a, 
pla/to-nist, 


pis-ta/sho, 
pla/je-a-re, or -ja-, 
plat/e-na, 
pla/to-nist, 


pla/ji-a-ry, | 


plit/o-nist, 


PLE/NA-RY plén/a-ri, plén/a-, or plé/na-, pl&n/a-zi, pleé/ntir-e, plén/a-re,orplé/na-, plén/a-re, ple/na-ri. 

PLEN/TE-OUs, plén/te-tis, pl&én/che-us, pltn/tyus, plén/te-us, plén/te-tis, plén/te-us, plén/te-us. 
Po-LO/NY, IS Sch aMe pits Sieh ire tet pol/o-ne. ores. oe aeehae 
POL/YPE, pol/ip-e, pol/e-pe, pol/e-pe, ov pdlVip, pol/ip, pol/ip. 


POL/y-Z0/ON, 


pol-e-zo/on, 
PO-MAN/DER (07 pd/-), 


po-min/der, 


pol-i-z0/on, 


po-liz/o-on, 
po-man/der, 


ss Raeie ts Sees Ea, ts pobl-e-z0/on, 
po/man-der, po-min/der, po/man-der, po-min/der, po-min/der, 


POR/GE-LAIN, por’se-lan, por/se-lan, pors/lin, pors/lan, por/se-lan,ov por/-, pors/lan, por/se-lan, 
POR/TI-€0, por’ti-ko, por/te-ko, por’te-ko, por’te-ko, por’te-ko, port/e-ko, por’ti-ko, 
Pos-SEss/ (07 poz-zts’), poz-zes/, poz-zts/, puz-zés’, poz-zts/, poz-zts/, poz-zés/, poz-zeés’, 


Post/HU-MOUS, 
POs-TIL/ION, 
Po-rAs/sI-UM, 

POFH/ER, 

POULP (poolp), 
PRE-CGEP/TO-RY, 
PRE/GINET, 
PRE/FE€T-URE, 
PRE-LUD/ER (07 prél/-), 
PRE/SCI-ENGE (pre/shi-), 


post/hu-mus, 
pos-til/yun, 


ptith/ er, i 
pre/sinkt, ‘ 
pre-fék/tur, 


prtsh/ ens, ‘ 


post/hu-mis, 
pos-til/yun, 


pith’ er, f 
prés/ep-tiir-e, 
pre-singkt/, 
préf/ekt-yoor, 


pré/she-ens, 


post/hu-miis, 
post-il/yun, 
po-tis/yum, 
poth/er, 


pre-stp/ttir-e, 
pre/singkt, 
pre/fekt-yur, 
prél/id-er, 
pre/shens, 


post/hu-miis, 
pos-til/yun, 
po-tis/se-um, 
poth/er, 


pre-sép/ttir-e, 
pre/singkt, 
pré/fekt-tr, 
prél/u-der, 
pre/she-ens, 


post/hu-mtis, 
pos-til’/yun, 
pestak eat 
poth/er, 
powlp, 
prés/ep-to-re, 
pre/singkt, 
préf/ek-tir, 


pre-lid/-, or prél/-, 


pre/she-ens, 


post/hu-miis, 
pos-til’/yun, 
po-tis/se-um, 
poth/er, 
poolp, 
pre-stp/tor-e, 
pré/singkt, 
pre/fekt-yur, 


pre-lid’-, or prél/-, 


pré/sh’ens, 


post/him-us, 
pos-til/li-on. 
po-tas/si-um, 
poth/er, 
poolp. 
pre-sép/to-ri. 
pré/singt. 
pre/fekt-tr. 
pre-lid/er. 
pre/shi-ens. 


PRES/TIGE, 
PRE‘T/ER-IT (07 pré/ter-it), 
PRE-TER/I-TIVE, 


prés/teezh, 


pres-teej’, o7 -tij, 
prtét/er-it, 


prét/er-,o7 pre/ter-, 
“»- prét/er-e-tiv, 


prés/tij, o7 -teezh, 
pre/ter-it, 
pre-tér/it-lv, 


prés/tij. 
prtt/er-it. 


pre/ter-it, pré’ter-it, prét/ur-it, 
pre-tér/i-tiy. 


PRE-TEXT’, or PRE/TEXT, pre-ttkst/, pre-ttkst/, pre/tekst, pre-tékst/, pre-tékst’, or prc’, pre-ttkst/, pre/tekst. 
Pris/ ON (priz/n), priz/n, | priz/zn, priz/un, priz/un; coll, -zn, priz/zn, priz/n, priz/on. 
PRi/VA-¢Y, prvya-si, pri/ya-, or priy/a-, priv/a-se, pri/va-se, pri/ya-se, priva-se, pri/va-si, - 


ha) 


a 


us ~. 
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WEBSTER. PERRY. 
1864. 1805. 
PRO/CEEDS, pro-seedz/, 
PROG/ESS, pros/es, 

_ PrROD/UET, prod/ukt, 
PRO/FILE (-fil, 07 -feel), pro-feel/, 
PROG/RESS, 7., prog/res, 
PRO/LATE, Phas 
PRO-LIX’, pro-liks/, 
PRO/LOGUE, prol/og, 
PROM/E-NADE! (07 -niid/), tlie, 3 
PROMISE, n., prom/is, 
‘PROMISE, v., préom/is, 


PROM‘IS-EB’, 

PRO-NUN!CI-A/TION (-shi-), 

PRO/sA-IST, 

PRO/TE-AN, 

PRO/TEST, 

PRO-VO0/€A-TIVE, 

PROV/OsT, 

PROW (prou), 

PROwW’ESS (prou/es), 

PROWL (proul), 

PRUS/SIAN(prtish’,or proo/-) 

Pris/st¢€ (or proo’sik), 

PSALM/IST (sim/-), 

PsAL/MO-DY (sal/-), 

PSAL/TER (sawl/-), 

PTis/AN (tiz/an), 

PU/IS-SANGE, 

PUMICE, 

Pur (action of distress), 

PyT’LOG, 

PyYR’/0-MAN/CY, 

P¥R’/0-TEEH/NY, 

QUACK/SAL-VER, 

QUAD/RANT, 

QUA-DRILLE/(kwa-,or ka-), 

QUAD-RU/PE-DAL, 

QuALM (kwiim), 

QUAN/DA-RY (or -da/ri), 

QuAs/I-M0’/pDo, 

QUASSIA (kwosh/i-A, or 

Quay (ke), [kwash/I-a), 

QUER/G{T-RON, _ 

QUVNINE, or QUI-NINE’, 

QUINT (kwint), 

QUIN-TES/SENCE, 

QUOIN (kwoin, or koin), 

RAB/BI (or rab/bi), 

RaA-GEME’, 

RAG/E-MOSE’, 

RAG/E-MOUS(or ra-s¢/mus), 

RAR/E-FY, 

RAR/L-TY, 

RAsekE, 

RA-SO/RI-AL, 

RAsp/BER-RY (riz/-), 

RAT/A-FI’A, 

RATH/ER, “ 

RA/TI-6G¢'I-NA/TION(raish/-) 

RA/TION-AL (rash/un-), 

RA/TION-A’LE (rash/un-), 

RA/TION-AL/I-TY (rash/-), 

RAVE/LIN, 

RE-GEP/TO-RY, 

Re-¢lP/1-ENT, 

RE¢€/OG-NIZ/A-BLE (o7 re- 
kdg/ni-za-bl), 

RE€/ON-DITE, or RE-€ON/- 
DITE, 

RE-€U/sANT, 

RE-DAN’, 

REF/RA-GA-BLE, 

REF/TSE, n., 

RE/LAX-A/TION, 

RE-MED/I-LESS (07 rtém/e-), 

REM/I-GRATE (or -mi/-), 


REN-€OUN’TER, 


REN/DEZ-VOQUS (-de-voo) n. 
REN/DEZ-VOUS (-de-voo) v. 
RE-NEGE’, 
REN/I-FORM, 
RE-NUN/CI-A/TION (-shi-), 
RE/QUI-EM, 
REs-€Us/sor, 
REs/I-DEN/TIA-RY (-sha-), 
RE-TAIL/ER (07 ré/tal-er), 
RE/TAR-DA/TION, 
RETCH, 
RET/IN-AS-PHALT’, 
RET/I-NUE, 
RE/TRO-GEDE (or rét/ro-), 
RE/TRO-GRADE (or rét/ro-), 
RE/TRO-SPE€T (07 rét/ro-), 
RE/TRO-VERT (or rét/ro-), 
RE-VEIL/LE (-val/ya), 
REV/E-NUE, 
REV/ER-IE’, 
RE-VOLT’, or RE-VOLT’, 
REY/NARD (or rén/ard), 
RHOMB (rémb), 
RHUMB (riimb), 
RHYTHM (or rithm) 
RICOCHET rik/o-sha’, or 
rik’o-shét/), 

Ri¢€/0-CHET! (-sh&t’), v., 
RIGHT/EOUS (ri/chus) 
RIsE, 7., 

d2 
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pro-niin-si-a/shun, 
pro-tést/, 
pro-vo/ka-tiv, 
prov/ust, 
prou, 
prou/es, 

prol, 

sim/ist, 
sil/mo-di, 
sawl/ter, 
tiz/an, 
pu-is/sans, 
ptim/is, 

put, 

plt/log, 
pi-rém/-, or pir/o-, 
pir-o-ték/ni, 
kwak/sil-ver, 
kwawd/rant, 
ka-dril/, 
kwim, 
kwon-da‘17, 


kwint, 
kwint/es-stns, 
kwoin, 

raib/bi, 
rar/e-fi, 
rar/{-ti, 

raz, 
risp/bér-re, 
rit-a-fe/a, 
rath/er, 
ritsh-i-6s-1-na/-, 
rash/un-al, 
rash-i-o-nal’, 
rish-un-il/1-ti, 
rav/lin, 
re-stp/to-ri, 
re-sip/i-ent, 


es ole 6g (6 


re-kén/dit, 
re-kti’/zant, 


re-frig/a-,or ref/ra- 
réf/az, 
ré-laks-a/shun, 
re-méd/i-les, 
rém/i-grat, 


ren-kown/ter, 


rén/de-vo0z, 
rén/de-vooz, 
re-neeg’, 


re-niin-shi-a/shun, 
re/kwi-tm, 


yéz-i-dén/sha-rJ, 
re-taler, 
re-tiir-da/shun, 
réch, 
rét/i-nt, 
rét/ro-seed, 
rét/ro-grad, 
rét/ro-spékt, 


réy/e-ni, 
réy-e-re’, 
re-volt/, 
rtimb, 

. e e . 
ri/che-us, 
riz, 

4; 
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PRINCIPLES OF PRO 


WALKER, 
1806, 


pro-seedz/, 
pros/es, 
prod/ukt, 
pro-feel/, 
prog/res, 
prol/at, 
pro-liks’, 
prél/dg, 
prom/iz, 
prém/iz, 


pro-ntin-she-a/- 


KNOWLES. 
1835, 
pro-seedz/, 


pro/ses, or prds/es, 


pro/dukt, 
pro-feel’, 

pro/gres, 

prolat, 

pro-liks’, 

pro/lég, 
prom-nitd’, o7 -e- 
prom/is, [niid’, 
prém/is, 


» prém-is-é/, 


pro-ntin-se-a/shun, 


. [shun, pro-za/ist, 


pro’te-an, 


pro-ttst/, or prot/-, prd/test, 


pro-v0/ka-tiy, 
prov/ust, and pro- 


prou, or pro, [-vo/, 


prou/es, or pro/is, 

proul, or prol, 
sil/mist, 
sil/mo-de, 
sawl/ter, 
te-zin’, 

pu‘is-, or pu-is/-, 
pu/mis, 

put, 

plitlog, 
pir’/o-miin-se, 
‘ir/o-ték-ne, 
<wik/sal-ver, 
kwaw/drant, 
ka-dril/, 
kwawm, 
kwon-da/re, 

ke, 

kYnt, 

kwin-tt%s/sens, 


rib/be, on -bi, 


ej a age. 


rar/e-fi, 


pro-vok/a-tiv, 
prov/ust, 
pro, or prou, 
pro/es, o7 prou/es, 
proul, 
proosh/an, 
proos/ik, 
siim/ist, 
si1l/mo-de, 
sawl/tur, 
tiz-in/, 
pu/is-sins, 
ptim/is, 


a 
piit/log, 
pi/ro-min-se, 
pi/ro-ték-ne, 
kwak’sal-vur, 
kwawd/rant, 
kwaw-dril’, 


kwawm, or kwiim, 
kwawn-da/re, 
kwawsh/ya, 
ka, or ke, 
kwin/in, 
kwint, 
kwin-té@s/sens, 
kwoin, 

rab/1, or r&b/e, 
ris/e-mus, 
rar/e-fi, 


rar/e-te, and riar/e-, rar/e-te, 


raz, or ras, 
ris/bér-re, 
rat-a-fé/a, 


raz, or ras, 
riz/btér-e, 
rit-a-fe/a, 


rath/er, ov ra/ther, rii/thur, 


rash-e-6s-e-na/-, 
rish/un-al, 
rash-e-o-na‘le, 
rash-e-o-nil/e-te, 
ray/lin, 
rés/ep-titr-e, 
re-sip/e-ent, 


rék/on-dit, 
re-ki/-, ov rék/u-, 


réf/ra-ga-bl, 
réf/as, 
rél-aks-a/shun, 
rém/e-de-les, 
rém/e-grat, 


ren-kown/ter, 


rén-de-vydoz’, 
rén-de-vd0z/, 
re-neeg’, 


re-ntin-she-i/shun, 
re/kwe-em, 


réz-e-dén/shér-e, 
re-tal/er, 
rét-ar-da/shun, 
reech, o7 réch, 


rtt/e-, or re-tin/-, 
rét/ro-grad, 
rét/ro-sptkt, 
réy/e-, or re-vén/-, 
rév/er-@/, 
re-volt/, or -volt’, 
riimb, 
rithm, 


@ 
ri/che-us, 
ris, 


ra-se-o-se-na/-, 
rish/un-al, 
rash-un-ii/le, 
rish-un-al/it-e, 
rav/lin, 
re-sép/ttir-e, 
re-sip/yent, 


re-k6n/iz-abl, 
ré-kun-dit/, 
rék/u-zint, 


réf/ra-gibl, 
réf/as, 
re-liks/a’/shun, 
rém/id-e-les, 
rém/e-grat, 
ren-kown/ter, 07 
rawng-kontr’, 
roén/de-voo, 
ron/de-voo, 
re-neeg’, 
rén/e-form, 
re-ntin-se-a/shun, 
re/kwe-tim, 
rtéz/id-én’/shér-e, 
re-tal/er, 
ré-tiir-da/shun, 
reech, 
rét/in-t, 
ré-tro-seed/, 
rét/ro-grad, 
re/tro-sptkt, 
ré-tro-veért/, 
re-vél/,orre-vél/ya, 
réy/e-, or re-vén/-, 
réy/er-e/ 
re-volt/, 


rémb, 
riimb, 
rithm, 


eS 


nea ne. 6 


rit/yus, 
“riz, 


SMART, 
1857, 


pros/eedz, 
pros/es, 
prod/ukt, 
pro/feel, 
prog’/res, 
pro-lat’, 
pro-liks’, 
prol/Sg, 
prom/en-ad’, 
prom/is, 
prom/iz, 
prém/e-zee’, 
pro-ntin’se-a/shun, 
pro-za/ist, 
pro-té/an, 
pro’test, 
pro-vik/a-tiy, 
prov/ust, 
pro, 
prou/es, 
proul, 
priish’”’an, 
priis’sik, 
siim/ist, 
sil/mo-de, 
sal/ter, 
tiz/an, 
pli/is-sins, 
pu/mis, 


put, 

poot/log, 
pir/o-min/se, 
pir’o-ték/ne, 
kwik/siy-er, 
kwodd/rant, 
ka-dril/, 
kw6d/roo-pe/dal, 
kwiim, 
kwon-dar/e, 
kwa-zim/o-do, 
kwizh/e-a, 

ke, 
kwér/se-trtin, 
kwe-nin’, 
kwint, 
kwint-és/sens, 
koin, 

riib/bi, 
ris/eem, 
ris/e-mus, 
rar/e-fi, 
rar/e-te, 

raz, 

ra-z0/re-al, 
ris/bér-re, 
-fe/a; coll. -f¢’, 
raith/er 
rash/e-6s/e-na’-, 
rash/un-al, 
ra/she-o-na/le, 
raish/un-al’e-te, 
rav/e-; coll, rav/lin, 
re-stp/ttir-e, 
re-sip/yent, 


rték/og-ni/za-bl, 


re-kén/dit, 
rtk/u-zaint, 
re-din/, 
réf/ra-ga-bl, 
réf/ais, 
rél/aks-a/shun, 
rém/e-de-les, 
rém/e-grat, 


rén/kown-ter, 


rén/de-voo, 
rén/de-voo’, 
re-neej/, 
ré/ne-form, 
re-ntin/se-a’/shun, 
rék/we-tm, 
rés/kus-sor, 
réz/e-dén’sh’a-re, 
re-tal/er, 
re/tiir-da’/shun, 
reech, 
rét/in-4s/falt, 
rét/e-nu, 
ré/tro-seed’, 
re/tro-grad, 
re/tro-spékt, 
re/tro-vért’, 
ra-val’, or -val/ya, 
réy/en-U, 
rév/er-é/, 
re-volt/, 

romb, 

rtimb, 

rithm, 


rik/o-sha, 
rit/yus ;coll.ri/chus 
ris, ' 

a 


NUNCIATION. ts 


, 


WORCESTER. 
1860, 
pro/seedz, or pro- 


~~" «3 
3 


prés/es, [seedz/, 
prod/ukt, 
pro’feel, -feel’, or 
prog’/res, [pro/fil, 
pro/lat, 

pro‘liks, 

préldg, 
prom-e-nid’, o7 
prém/is, [-nad/, 
prém/is, 


prém-is-ee/, 
pro-ntin-she-a/- 


pro-za/ist, [shun, 
pro/te-an, 
pro/test,orprot/est, 


pro-v0/ka-tiy, 
prov/ust, and pro- 
prou, or pro, [vd/, 
prou/es, 
proul, 
pritish/-,o7 proosh/- 
priis/sik, or proov/-, 
sil/mist,or sim/ist, 
sitl/mo-de, 
sawl’ter, 
tiz-zin’, or tiz/an, 
pii/is-sins, 
pu/mis, or ptim/is, 
put, 
plit/log, 
pir/o-man-se, 
pir/o-ték-ne, 
kwak/sil-ver, 
kwod/rant, 
ka-dril’, 
-pé/dal, or -rd0/pe-, 
kwim, or kwawm, 
kwon-da/re, 
kwias-i-md/do, 
kwosh/e-a, 
ke, 
kwer-sit/run, ep 
kwe-nin’, or kwin/- 
kwint, 
-tés/-, or kwin/tés-, 
kwoin, or koin, 
rib/be, or r&b/bi, 
ra-seem/, 
ris-e-moOs/, 
ris/e-mus, o7 ra- 
rir/e-fi, peer 
rar/e-te, and rir/e-, 
raz, or ras, 
ra-s0/re-al, 
raz/btér-re, or rits/-, 
-fe/a, or fe’, 
rith/er, 
rish-e-6s-e-nii/-, 
rish/un-al, 
rish-e-o-na/le, 
rash-e-o-nil/e-te, 
rav/lin, 
rés/ep-, or re-stp/-, 
re-sip/e-ent, 
rtk-og-ni/-, o7 re- 
kog/ni-, 
rék/on-dit, o7” re- 
kon/dit, 
re-kii/’-, or rék/u-, 
re-dain’, or re/dan, 
réf/ra-ga-bl, 
réf/as, 
rtél-aks-a/shun, 
rém/e-, orre-méd/-, 
rém/e-, or re-mi/-, 


ren-kown/ter, 


de-voo0, or -vd0z, 
-de-v60/, or -vd0z/, 
ra-neeg’,orre-neej/ 
rén/e-férm, 
re-ntin-she-a/-, 
ré/kwe-,orrék/we-, 
-ktis/s6r, or -sdr’. 
réz-e-dén/she-a-re, 
re-tal/-, or re/tal-, 
rét-ar-da/shun, 
reech, or réch, 
rét/i-nas-falt, 
rét/e-nt, 
re/tro-, or rét/ro-, 
rét/ro-grad, 
rét/ro-sptkt, 
rét/ro-vért, 
re-val/,orre-val/ya, 
réy/e-ni, 
réy-e-re/, 
re-volt/, or re-volt, 
rén/ard, or ra/nard, 
rumb, o7 romb, 
rtimb, 
rithm, or rithm, 
rik-o-sha/, or rilx/o- 
shtt, 
rik/o-sh&t, 
ri/chus, 
ris, > 


COOLEY, 
1863. 


proés/cedz, 
proés/es, 

prod/ukt, 

pro/fil, 

prég/res, 

pro-lat’, 

pro-liks/ ; coll.pro/- 
prol/og, [liks, 
prém-e-nad/, 
proni‘is, 

préom/is, 
prom-is-c’, 
pro-ntin-se-a/shun, 
pro/za-ist, 
pro/te-an, 
prot/est, 
pro-vék/a-tiv, 
proy/ust, 

prou, 

prou/es, 

proul, 

prtish”an, 
prtis/ik, 

siim/ist, 
siil/mo-de, 
sawlter ; coll, sdl/-, 
tiz/ain, 

pt/is-sins, 
pu/mis, o7 ptim/is, 
poot, 

poot/lig, 
pir/o-miin-se, 
pir/o-ték-ne, 
kwik/sii-ver, 
kw6d/rant, 
ka-dril’, 

kwiim, 
kwon/dtir-e, 
kwas-e-m0/do, 
kwash/’a, 

ke, 

kwér/sit-run, 
kwi/nin,kwin/in,or 
kangt, [kwe-nin/, 
-tés/sens, 

kwoin; coll, koin, 
rab/i, 

ra-seem/, 
ra-seem/us, 
rir/e-fi, 

rar/it-e, 

TaZ, 

ra-zor/e-al, 
riz/bér-e, 

-f@/a; coll. -f¢/, 
rith/er, 
rish-e-6s-in-a/-, 
rish/un-al, 
rish-e-o-na/le, 
raish-un-al/e-te, 
rav‘lin, 
re-sép/tdr-e. 
-e-ent; coll, -yent, 


re-kig/ne-zibl, 


re-k6n/dit, 


re-ku/zant, 
réd/ain, 
réf/ra-gabl, 
réf/ts, 
re-liks-a/shun, 
rém/e-de-lés, 
re-mi/grat, 


ren-kownt/er, 


rén/de-voo, 
rén/de-voo, 
re-neej’, 
rén/e-form, 
re-ntin-se-a/shun, 
re/kwe-em, 
réz-e-dén/sh’tir-e, 
re-tal/er, 
re-tiir-da/shun, 
rtétch, 
rét-in-as-falt’, 
rét/e-ni, 
rét/ro-seed, 
rtét/ro-grad, 
rét/ro-sptkt, 
reét/ro-vert, 
ra-vél/ya, 
réy/e-ni, 
rév/er-e, 
re-yolt/, 
ra/nurd, 

roémb, 

rtimb, 

rithm, 
rik/o-sha, 
rik-o-shét/, 
rit/yus, 

ris, 


lix 


CULL, 
1864, 


pro/seedz. 
pro/ses. 
prod/ukt. 
pro/fil. 
pro/’gres, 
pro/lat. 
pro/liks, 
pro/log. 
proém-e-nad/. 
promis. 
prém/is. 
prém_-is-@/. 
pro-ntin-se-a/shon, 
proz/a-ist. 
pro-te/an, 
pro/test. 
pro-vok/a-tiv, 
prov/Ost. 
prou. 
prou/es, 
proul. 
priish/an. 
priis/ik, 
sim/ist. 
sim/od-i. 
sawl’ter. 
ti/san. 
pu/is-ans. 
pu/mis. 

poot. 

ptt/log. 
pi/ro-miin-si. 
prro-ték/ni. 
kwik/sal-ver. 
kwod/rant. 
ka-dril/’. 
kwodd-rn-ped/al, 
kwiim. 
kwo6n/da-ti. 
kwis-i-m0/do. 
kwis/i-a, 

ke, 
kwtr/sit-ron, 
kwin-in’, 
kwint. 
kwint-és/sens. 
koin. 

rib/be. 
ris/eem, 
rés/eem-6s. 
ris/eem-us,. 
ra/re-fi, 
ra/ré-ti. 

raz. 
ra-s0/ri-al, 
riz/be-ri. 
rit-a-fe/a. 
riith/er. 
rat-i-6s/i-nia/-. 
rish/on-al. 
raish-on-a/le. 
rash-on-&l/i-ti. 
rav/lin. 


re-sip/i-ent. 
rtk/og-niz-a-bl, 


rtk/on-dit. 


rék/u-zant. 
re-din/. 
réf/ra-ga-bl. _ 
réf/az. - 
re-laks-a/shon- 
rém/e-di-lés. ~ 
re-mi/grat. — 


- 


ren-kown/ter. 


ae "" 
rén/da-voo, 
re-neej/.. 
re/ni-form. 
re-ntin/si-a/shon 
ré/kwi-em. 
res-ktis/sor. 
re-tal/er, 
re-tiird-a/shon. 
réch, 
ré-tin-as/falt. 
rét/i-nt. 
ré-tro-seed’. 
re/tro-grad. 
ré/tro-sptkt. 
re/tro-vert. 
re-val/ya. 
rév/e-nt. 
rév/e-ri. 
re-volt’. 
rén/ird, 

rom. 

rum. 

rithm. 


rik/o-shét. 
rik-o-shtt/, 
rit/e-us, 
riz. 


lx 


WEBSTER. 


1864, 


ROB/O-RANT, 
ROCH/ET, 


ROQ/UE-LAURE (r6k/e-lor), 


RO/SE-ATE, 
ROTH/ER-NAIL, 
RO/TL-FER, 


RQUTE (or rowt), 
RUS/SIAN (rtish/an, o7 roo/- 


RuTH, 
Ske/RLFICE, n., 


SAB/A-OTH, or SA-BA/OTH, 6 


SAE/FRON, 
SALN/FOIN, 
SA/KER-ET, 
SAL/EP, 


SA-LINE’, ov SA/LINE, 


Sa- -LI/VAL, 
SA-LI/vooUs, 
SAL/OP, 
SAL/PI-CON, 
SAL/SI-FY, 
SALVE, (sity), 
SAM/A-ROID, 
SA/MI-EL, 


SAM/PHIRE (07 sim/fur), 


SAND/WICH, 


SANS/€U-LOT/TISM, 


SAP/A-JOU, 


Sip/PHIRE (sif/ir, o7 -ur), 
SAP/PHIR-INE (sif/ur-), 
SAR/DINE (Ichth.), 


SAR/DINE (Min.), 


SA-RIGUE/ (-reeg’), 


SA/TAN, 


SAT/IRE (in Lng. sit/ur), 
SA/TRAP, or SAT/RAP, 


SAT/RA- PAL, 
SAT/RA-PY, 
Sa/TYR, 
SeA/LA-RY, 
SeALD (bard), 


SeAL/LopP (sk6l/-), 


SeAPH/ITE, 
SeAPH/OID, 
SeA/P1-rORM, 
SeAFHE, 


SCEN‘Ie, or SCEN’I€, 
S€HED/ULE (skéd/-), 
SCHIS-MAT’I€ (siz-), 72., 


Seuiz/o-Pop, 
Shee 


S¢it/A-MIN’E-OUS, 


Scv/U-RINE, 
SeLER/0- DERM, 
Se0/PL-PeED, 


SEAM/STRESS (o7 sém/-), 


BE-€A/LE, 


SE/€RE-TI/TIOUS (-tish/us), 
SE/€RE-TO-RY, (07 se-cret/- 


SE/€UND, 
SE€/uN- DINE, 


SE-JU/G0US, 
SE-MIP/E-DAL, 
SEN/A-RY, 


SEN/IOR (been/yur), 
SEN/TI-ENT (sén/shi-), 


SEP-TIF/RA-GAL, 
SE-RAS/KIER, 


SER/GEANT (sir’-, 
SE/RIES (or se/ri-€z), 


SE-RON’, 
SER-PI/GO, 
SERVILE, 
SES-QUIP/E-DAL, 


SEs- QUIP/LI-€ATE, 
SE/TI-REME (or s&t/i-rém), 


SEW’ER (st’-), 
SHA/MAN, 


SHEK/EL (shék/1), 


SHE-KI/NAH, 
SHER/BET, 
SHI/AH, 

SHIRE, or SHIRE 


SHONE, or SHONE, 


SLBE/RITE, 
SIB/YL-LINE 
SID/ER-AL, - 
SID/ER-ITE, 
SiD/ER-O-S€OPE, 


SI-Lig/l-cAL-eA/RE-0US, 


SI- LI¢/L-€ALCE, 


SI-LI/cI-tM (-lish/i-tim), 
SIL/1QUE (-ik, o7 si- -leek’), 


SI-LU/RI-AN, 
SI-MO/NI- AM 


SI/MUL-TA/NE-OUs, 


SIN/IS-TER, 
SIR/RAH, 
SIR/uP, 
SKIR/RET, 


SLAB/BER (coll, sldb/ber), 


SMALL/POxX 


S0/CIA-BLE ‘(g0/sha- -bl), 


SO/€LE, 
80/JoORN, Vey 
SOL (Mus. iy 
SOL/DER, 


PERRY, 
1805, 


réch/et, 
rdk/e-lo, 
r0/zhe-it, 
rowt, 
ruth, 
sik/ri-fiz, 
sa-ba/dth, 
sif/furn, 
san/foin, 
sa-lin’, 
sil/i-, or sa-li/-, 
sitl/i-, or sa-li/-, 
sav, 


sim/fir, 


saf/fir, 
saf/fir-in, 
sir/din, 
sa/tan, 
sa/ter, 
sa/ter, 
ska/lai, 


skawl/lup, 


stn/ik, 
shéd/al, o7 s&d/-, 
siz-mat/ik, 


. 

oaks eel ve 
fo et le 
. 


seem/stres, 
stk-ri-tish/us, 
se/kre-to-ri, 
stk/un-din, 
stm-i-pe/dal, 
stn/a-ri, 
s¢e/ni-ur, 
s¢n/shent, 
siir/jent, 
8¢/rl-8z, 
str/pi-go, 
str/vil, 
ses-kwip/li-kat, 
shor, 


she/kel, 


sher-btt/, 
sheer, 

shoén, ov pss 
staver oe 
si-mul-ta/ne-us, 
sin/is-ter, 
sir/ra, 

sir/up, 


slawb/ber, 
smawl/pdks, 
80/shi-a-bl, 


80/jurn,orso-jQrn/, 


“9 8 © 


s0l/der, 


PRINCIPLES 


WALKER, 
1806, 


rok-e-lor’, 
r0/zhe-at, 
rowt, or root, 
rooth, 
sik/re-fiz, 
sib/a-dth, 
sif/furn, 
sin/foin, 
sik/er-it, 
sa-lin’, or sa/lin, 
sil/e-, or sa-li/-, 


sa-li/-, o7 sal/e-, 
silv, 
sani/fir, 


sif/iir, | 
saf/fir-in, 


siir/din, 

sa/tan, o7 sit/an, 
sa/tur,sat/ur,sa/tir, 
sa/trap, [sdt/eer, 
sa/tur, o7 sat/ur, 
skil/a-re, 


skol/ lup, 


stn/ik, 
séd/jal, or 8kéd/jul, 
siz/ma- "tik, 


stni/stres, 


stk-re-tish/us, 
se-kreet/tir-e, 
stk/un-din, 
se-mip/e-dal, 
stn/a-re, {yur, 
sé/ne-ur, 07 scen/- 
stn/she-ent, 
sir/jant, 

se/re-eeZ, 

ser-pi/-, 07 ser-pe/-, 
str/vil, 
ses-kwip/e-dal, 
ses-kwip/le-kat, 


shor, 


shtk/I, 
shtk/e- ni, 
sher-bét/, 
sheer, 5 
shon, 


ae! 6 ee 


sid/er-al 


si-mul-ta/ne-us, 
sin/is-ter, 
sadr/ra, 
stir/rup, 
skér/ret, 
slib/ber, or sl5b/-, 
smawl-poks’/, 
80/she-a-bl, 
80/kl, 
80/jurn, 

. 


elder, 


KNOWLES, 
1835, 


rob/o-rant, 
roch/et, 
rok/lor, 
ro/ze-at, 
roth/ur-nal, 
root, 
roosh/un, 
rooth, 
sik/re-fiz, 
ga-ba/dth, 
saf/run, 
san/foin, 
sa/kur-et, 
sil/ep, 
sa-lin/’, 
sa-li/val, 
sa-li/vus, 
sal-pé/kun, 
sil/sif-, 
siy, 
sam/yel, 
sim/feer, 
sind/wich, 
sif/eer, 

sif/ir-in, 
sir/din, 

siir/din, 

sa/tan, 

sat'ir, 

si/trap, 
sat/ra-pal, 
sit/ra-pe, 
sa/tur, o7 sd/tur, 
skal/ér-e, 
skawld, 

skol/up, 

skaf/it, 


skath, 
stn/ik, 
shéd/al, 
siz/mitt-ik, 


Pes Oe ad 


es 870 
ese = 
ae 

re ee 


seem/stres, 


stk-re-tish/us, 
se-kre/ttir-e, 


stk/un-din, 


stm/e-pe/dal, 
sén/ar-e, 
seen/yur, 
stns/yent, 


se-ras-keer/, 


str/jant,orsir/jant, 


seer/yeez, 
ser-pe/go, 
str/vil, 
sts-kwe-pé/dal, 
ses-kwip-le-kat/, 
soo/ur, 

sha/man, 

shék/], 


shtr/bet, 
shir, 

shon, o7 shon, 
sib/ur-it, 
sib/il-in, 
sid/er-al, 
sid/er-it, 
sid-ur- Os/kOp, 


e067 6 40 


si-mul- tan/yus, 
sin/is-tur, 
sar/a, 
stir/up, 
skir/ét, 
sléb/ur, 
smawl/piks, 
s0/shabl, 
80/kl, 
BO- jan’, 
sil, 
saw/dur, 


SMART, 
1857, 


r0/bo-rant, 
rok/et, 
rdk/e-lor’, 


r0/ze-; coll.r0/zhe-, 


roth/er-nal, 
r0/te-ftr, 
root, 
rtish”an, 
rooth, 
sik/re-fis, 
sa-ba/éth, 
saf/run, 
san/foin, 
sa/ker-tt, 
sa-lin/, 
sa-li/val, 
sa-li/vus, 


sal/pe-kun, 
sil/se-fi, 
Siiv, 
sa-mfi/roid, 
si/me-el, 
sim/fer, 
sind/wij, 


sip/a-zhoo, 
sif/er, 
sif/er-in, 
sir/din, 
sir/din, 
sa/tan, 
sit/er, 
sa/trap, 
sa/tra-pal, 
sa/tra-pe, 
sit/er, 
ska/lir-e, 
skald, 
sk6l/lup, 
ska/fit, 
ska/foid, 
se/nik, 
shéd/al, 
siz/ma-tik, 
ski/zo-péd, 
sis/sl, 
si/ta-min/e-ts, 
si-t/rin, 
skle/ro-dérm, 
skdp/e-ptd, 
seem/stres, 
se/kal, 
se/kre-tish’/us, 
se-kré/ttir-e, 
stk/und, 
stk/un-din, 
sc/id, 
se-)’00/gus, 
stm/e-ptd/al, 
sce/ntir-e, 
se/ne-ur, 
stn/sh’ent, 
stp’te-fra’gal, 
se-ris/ke-er, 
giir/jant, 
seer’/e-eez, 
ser-pe/go, 
str/vil, 
sts/kwe-pe/dal, 
sts/kwe-pli/kat, 
se/te-reem, 
soor, 
shi/man, 
shtk/kl, 
shék/e-nii, 
shtr/bét, 
shi/a, 

sheer, 

shon, 
sib/il-lin, 
si/der-al, 
si/der-it, 
se-de/ro-skop, 


se-lis/e- ; colloq. 
sil/ik, 
si-ltr’e-an, 
si-m0/ne-an, 
sim/ul-ta/ne-us, 


se-nis/ter, and sin/- 


str/ra, 


[is- 
sir/up ; coll. stir/up, 


skér/rét, 
sl3b/ber, 
smawl/poks, 
80/she-a-bl, 
80k), 
s0/jurn, 


. . . 
saw/der, 


OF PRONUNCIATION. 


WORCESTER, 


1860. 
rdb/o-rant, 


roch/et, or rdk/et, 
rok-e- lor’, [at, 
r0/zhe-at, ov r0/ze- 


roth/er- nal, 
rot/e-fer, 
root, or rowt, 


riish/an,orry/shan, 


({oth, 
sa-ba/oth, or sib/a- 
sif/frun, or -furn, 
san/foin, or sin/- 
[foin, 


rooth, 
sik/re-fiz, 


siik/er-ét, 
sa-lép/, 
sa-lin’, 
sa-li/val, 
sa-li/vus, 
sa/lup, 
sil/pe-, or sal-pe/ 
sil/se-fe, 
siv, or silv, 
sim/a-roid, 
sa/me-é], 
sim/fir, 
sind/wij, 
sanz-kw/lot-, 
sip-a-joo/, 
sif/fir, 
sif/fir-in, 
siir/din, o7 -deen, 
siir/din, or -din, 
8a- reeg’, 
sa/tan, 
sa/tur, sit/ir, o” 
sa/trap, 
gat/ra-pal, 
sadt/ra-pe, 
sa/tur, or sit/ir, 
ska/la-re, 
skawld, or skald, 
skdl/lup, 
skaf/it. 
ska/foid, 
skip/e-form, 
skath, 
stn/ik, 
skéd/-, shtd/-, or 


siz/ma-, or -milt/-, 


skiz/o-pod, 
sis/sel, 
sit-a-min/e-us, 
sl/u-rin, 
sklér/o-dtrm, 
sk0/pe-péd, 
stm/stres, 
se-ka/le, 
stk-re-tish/us, 
se-kré/-, 

se/kund, 
sék/un- -din, 
seed, 


se -ja’gus, or 8&j/u-, 


stm-e-pe/-, o7 se- 
stn/a-re, [mip/-, 
seen/yur, 
stn/she-ent, 
sep-tif/ra-, 
se-ris/-, 


8e/re-eez, 
se-ron/, 

ser- pY-, or ser-pé/-, 
str/vil, 
ses-kwip/e- dal, 
ses -kwip/le-kat, 
stt/e-reem, 
s00/er, or shor, 
sha/man, 
shék/kl, 


shtk/e- Jor she-ki/-, 
sh@r/- or sher- pet! 


she/a, 

sheer, or shir, 
shin,’ or shon, 
se-bé/-, or sib/e-, 
sib/il-lin, 
sid/er-al, 
sid/er-it, 


Btd/e- -ro-,0rst- -de/-, 


sil-e-se-kal-ka/-, 
sil-e-se-kils’, 
se-lish/e-um, 


[-lish’e-, se-leek’, 


se-li/ re-an, 
s1-m0/ne-an, 
si-mul-ta/ne-us, 


sin/is-, o7 se-nis/-, 


sir/ra, or sir/ra, 


sir/up, o7 stir/rup, 
skir/ret, 
slib/ber, [poks, 


-poks/, or smawl/- 


80/she-a-bl, 
s80k/1, or 80/Kl, 
so/jurn, 

sol, 


[sait/ur, 8 


[std/-, 


or se/kr e-, 


[ker’, 
or se-ras- 
siir/jent, or str/jent, 


COOLEY. 
1863, 


rob/o-rint, 
roch/et, 
rok/lor, 
r0/ze-at, 
roth/er-nal, 
r0/tif-er, 
root, 
rtishan, 
rooth, 
sik/re-fi 18, 
sa-ba/dth, 
sif/run, 
san/foin, 
sa/ker-et, 
sil/ep, 
sa-lin’, 
sa-li/val, 
sa-li/vus. 
sal/up, 

, 8il/pe-ktin, 
” sil/se-fe, 
siiv, or ey 


. 


si/me- “21, 
sim/fer, 

sind/witch, 
sanz-ki/lot, 
sip/a-joo, 
sif/er, 
sif/er-in, 
sdr/din, 
siir/din, 
sir/e-gu. 
sa/tan, 

sit/er, 

sa/ trip, 
sit/ra- -pal, 
sit/ra-pe, 
sa/ter, 
ska/Itir-e. 
skald, 
sk6l/up, 


ska/foid, 
stn/ik, we 
std/ul, 
8iz/ma-tik, 


a Ee Tse ve 


sit-a min/e-us, 
si/u-rin, 
sklér/o-dtrm, 
8k0/pe-péd, 
stm/stres, 
se-ka/le, 
stk-re-tish/us, 
se-kré/tor-e, 
se/kund, 
stk/un-din, 
sad. 
8e-j’00/gus, 
se-mip/e-dal, 
stn/tir-e, 
seen/yur, 
stn/sh’ent, 
sep-tif/ra-gal, 
str/as-ke-er, 
stir/jent, 
seer/e-eez, 
se-rodon/, 
ser-pi/go, 
strv‘il, 
ses-kwip/e-dal, 
8es- kwYp/le-kat, 
8e/te-reem, 
soor, 
shim/an, 
shék/1, 
she-ki/na, 
shér/bet, 
she/a, 
shir, 
shon, 
si-beer‘it, 
sib/il-lin, 
sid/er-al, 
sid/er-it, 
sid/er-o-skop, 
se-lis-e-kal-ka/-, 
se-lis/e-kals. 
se-lish’um, 
sil/ik, 
se-l’Oor/e-an, 
si-mon/yan, 
sim-ul-tan/e-us, 
sin/is-ter, 
str/ra, 
sir/up, 
skir/ret, 
slib/-; coll. slob/-, 
smawl/poks, 
80/sh’Abl, 
80k/1, 
so/jurn, 


sdl/der, orsaw/der, saw/der, | 


CULL. 
1864. 


rob/o-rant. 
réch/et. 
rok/e-16. 
roz/e-at. 
roth/er-nal, 
r0/ti-fer. 
root. 
ritsh/i-an. 
rooth. 
sik/ri-tis. 
sa-ba/oth, 
sif/fron. 
san/foin. 
sa/ker-et. 
sdl/ep. 
sa-lin’, 
sa-li/val. 


sil/op. 


sal/si-f1. 

siiv. 
sim/a-roid, 
sa/mi-@l. 

sim /fir. 
sind/witch. 
sing-k0oo0-lot/. 
sip/a-joo. 
saf/fir. 
sdf/fir-in, 
stir/din. 
stir/din. 
sa/tan, 
sit/er. 
sit/rap. 
sit/rap-al. 
sat/rap-. 
sat/er, 
skawld. 
sk&l/lop. 
skaf/it. 
skaf/oid. 


seen/ik, 
séd/al. 
siz-mat/ik. 
shi/zo-péd, 
sis/el, 
si-ta-min/e-us, 
s1-l/rin, 
sklé/ro-dtrm. 
skop/i-péd. 
seem/stres. 
se/kal, 
stk-re-tish/i-us, 
se-kré/to-rI. 
se/kund. 
se/kun-din, 
se-j0/gus. 
stm-i-peed/al, 
stn/aty, 
se/ni-or. 
stn/shi-ent. 
sep-tif/ra-gal. 
se-ris/kér, 
siir/jant. 
s@/reez. 
se-roon’, 
ser-pe/go, 
str/vil. 
ses-kwip/e-dal. 
ses-kwip/li-kat. 
s¢e/ti-reem, 
su/er, 
sha-min/, 
shék/el, 
she-ki/na, 
sher-btt/, 
shir, 
shon, 
8i/ber-it. 
sib/il-lin. 
si/de-ral, 
si/de-rit. 
si/de-ro-skop. 
si-lis/T- coca 


sl-lis/ Lum. ‘ 
si/lik. 
si-l0/ri-an. 
si-m0/n!-an. 
sim-ul-ta/ne-us. 
sin/is-ter, 
sir/a. 

sir/up. 
skir/et. 
slab/er. 
smawl/poks, 
80/shi-a-bl, 
80/k1. 
s0/jurn, 

sol. 

sol/der, 


WEBSTER, 
1864, 


S6L/n-NA/CEOUS (-shus), 

SOL-FA’, 

SOMBER, 

Som’/BROUS, 

So0rT (or soot), 

Sor/DINE, 

SOREL, 

S0-ROR’L-CIDE, 

SOr/TIE, 

Soveu (stif), 

; SovUPH/ER-LY, 
SovrTH/ERN, 

SOUVE/NiR’ (sdov/-), 

S6V/ER-EIGN (stiv/-), 

SpA, 

SPAN/IEL (-yel), 

SPA/ROID, 

SPER-MAT/O- -CELE, 

SPHE/ROID, 

Spl-c0/LL-FORM, 

SpIN/ACH, 

SPI/NEL, or SPINEL’, 

SPIN/ET, or SPLNET”, 

SPIR/A-€LE (or spi/ra-), 

SPLEN/E-TIE, a., 

SPON/GLOLE (sptin/-), 

SpP0R/RI-ER, 

SQuiR/REL (or skwtir’rel), 

STA€/TE, 

STA/D1-UM, 

STAN/CHION (-shun), 

STAVES (or stiivz), 

STE-AT/0-CELE, 

STEEL/YARD (coll. stil/-), 

STELL/ION, 

STE/RE- de’RA-PHY, 

STE/RE-O-TYPE, 

STILP/NO-SID/ER-ITE, 

STIR/RUP (sttir/-, or stir/- Ds 

STSL/O-NIE’ER-OUs, 

STO/MA-POD, 

STOR/GE, 

STRA-BIs/MUS, 

STRA-TE/Gt€, 

STREW (stry, or stro), 

STRO/PHE, 

STROPH'IE, 

STRO/PHLO-LATE, 

STY/LA-GAL-MA‘I€, 

SUB-SUL/TO-RY, 

Sue-cEs/sor, 

SuG-GEsT’ (sug-, or sud- -), 

StG/GIL-LA’TION (stig/-, o7 

SUL/PHU-RATE, [s d/-), 

SUL-PHU/RIE, 

SuL-TA/NA, or SUL-TA/NA, 

Su/MACH (coll. shy/mak), 

SU/PER-GIL/L-oUS, 

8U/PER-FI’GIES (- “tish/Gz), 

SOR/GIN-GLE, 

SUR-VEIL/LANGCE (-yans), 

SO0R/VEY, n., 


SWATH, 

SWIn/GEL (-gl), 
SyYM-PO/sI-A€, 
SYN-€RETIEe, 
SYN/DA€-TYL’Te€, 
SYN/ER-GIST, 
S¥N/GE-NE/sI0Us (-zhus), 
SYR/IN-GOT’O-MY, 
SY¥s/TEM-A-TIZE, 
Sys-TEM’Ie, 
TAB/ER-NA-€LE, 
TAB-LEAU! (-l0’), 
TA/BOR-ITE, 
TAB/QU-RET, 

TARA, 

TAGL/IA-€0! TIAN (til/ya-), 
TAL/IS-MAN, 
TAL-MUD/I€, 

TAM/BOUR, 

TAN-TIV/¥, or TAN/TI-VY, 
TAP/ES-TRY, 
TA/PIS (or th-pe/), 
TAR-TUFFE’, 
TAS/SEL, 

TAUNT, : 
TAU/RINE, @., 
TEA/SEL (-zl), 
TEL/a-RY, 

TE- LEG/RA-PHIST, 
TE/LE-OL/0-GY, 
TH/LE-O-SAUR’, 
TE-LES/TIE€H, 
TEN/ET, 
TEN/URE, 
TE/POR, 
TER/GI-VER- -SATE, 
TER-RA/QUE-OUS, 
TET/RAP-TOTE 
TE/TRAREH, 

TE- -TRARCH’ ATE, 
TET/RAREH-Y, 
THA/LER (til/-) 
THERE/FORE (or ther/-), 
THO-M#/ AN (tho-), 
‘THO/MIST (thd/-), 
THREE/PENGE (thrip/-), 


(or te- 
[trip/-); 


PERRY. 


1805 


stit, 
sor-deen/, 
sor/el, 


so-ror/i-sid, 


sdf, , 
stith/er-It, 
stith/ern, 


stiv/er-in, 


spin/ el, : 


ae aie. -¢ 


sfe/roid, 
spinel, 
spin-nét/, 
spira-kl, 
splén/e-tik, 


sptr/ri-er, 
skwér’ril, 


ers 


stain/shun, 
stavz, 
steel/yard, 
stél/yun, 


sté-re-6g/ra-phi, 


sttr/e-o-tip, 


stir/rup, 


ee Pe ie 


stra, 
stro/fe, 


sub-stil/to- ri, 


suk-sts/sor, 
sug-jést/, 


ore 


sul-ta/na, 


su/per-sil/i-us, 
su/per-fish/iz, 


sfir’sin-gl, 
str/va, 
swawth, 


. 
. 
anes, 
. 
. 


01 ent Rene 


sis/te- ma: oe 


tiib/ ‘er-na-kl, ; 


nr ene 


ta/bur-tt, 


tal/is-man, 
tXm/boor, 
tan-tiv/j, 
tip/es-tri, 
tiis/stl, 
tawnt, 
te/zl, 
te/la-ri, 


t&n/et, 


tén/u ir, 
te’por, 


ter-jiv’er-sat, 
ter-ra/kwe-us, 


té/trirk, 
té-triirk/at, 
te/triirk-t, 


thér/for, 


Aa Sab a 


thrtp/ens, . 


PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 


WALKER, KNOWLES, 
1806, 1835, 

ees sol-fit/, 

unouaces Fe som/bur, 

seieace! .* sdm/brus, or som/-, 
soot, ‘soot, 
sor-deen/, sor- deen’, 
80/ril, sor/el, 
so-rér/e-sid, 80-1 o/ris-id, 

ce eke 6 Bor-te/, 

stif, 


stith/er, or sowth/-, stith/er- le, 
sowth/ern jor stith/- stith/ern, 

soov/ner’, 
stiv/er- in, 


stiv/er-in, 


spin/yel, spin/yel, 
sper-mit/o-scel, sper-mit/o-scel, 
ste/roid, sté/roid, 

ne spin/ etsh, ; 
spinel, spin/el, 
spin/net, spin-%t/, 
spir/a-kl spl/rikl, 


splén/e-tik, sple-nét/ik, 


splir/re-er, splir/e-ur, 


skwtr’rel, skwér/il, 
stikt, stik/te, 
dion « stad/yum, 
stin/shun, stin/shun, 
stavz, stavz, 
one « ste-at/o-seel, 
steel/yard, steel/yard, 
sess is stél/yun, 


ste-re-dg/ra-fe, 


ste-re-dg/raf-c, 
ste/re-o-tip, 


steer/yo-tip, 
sttir/rup, sttir/up, a 
ee The std-lo-nif/er-us, 


Ce CRC storj, 

. sos stra-téj/ik, 
stro, stroo, 
stro/fe, strd/fe, 


BA te es <8 a ems 


sttb/sulttir-e, sub-stil/ttir-e, 


sttk/ses-, 07” suk- suk-sés/ur, 
sug-jést/, [ste suj-jést’, 
Sleeisue & siig-il- la’/shun, 


stil/fur-at, 


sul-tii/na, 


sul-tii/na, 
su/miak, 
st/per-sil/yus, 
su-per-fish/éz, 8U/per-fe’se-Cz, 
sir/sing-gl, sur-sing/gl, 
sur-va/, or sfir/va, sur-va/, 

Seles) |» swoth, 


st-per-sil/yus, 


sim-p0/zhe-ik, 


eee 


sim-p0/ze-ak, 


. 
abs. ie ae eis 6 
ae le . 


sir-in-gdt/o-me, 
sis/tem-a-tiz, 


sir-ing-got/o-me, 
sis-tém/a-tiz, 


titb/er-na-kl, tab/ur-nikl, 
taib/ur-tt, tii/bur-tt, 
tal/iz-man, 
til/mud-ik, 
tém/boor, 
tan-tiv’e, 
hee -tre, 
tii-pe’ 
tir/tuf, 
tis/I, 
tawnt, 


taél/iz-man, 
tips/tre, or tap/es-, 
tis/sel, 
tint, o7 tawnt, 


Oe an 6. & 6 vs 


te/ zl, 
tél/ér-e, 


ik ttl-e-81/o-je, 


te-lés/tik, 


tén/et, te/net. 
te/nir, tén/tr, 
te/por, te/por, 

. « tér/je-ver-sat, 


tér-a/kwe-us, 
te-trip/tot, 
te’triirk, 
te-triir/kat, 
1@/triir-ke, 


tér-ra/kwe-tis, 


té/triirk, or t&t/-, 
te-triirk/at, 
ttt/rar-ke, 


thér/for, 
tom/ist, 


thr&p/en 8, , thré/pens, 


thtr/for, or thér/-, 


SMART, 
1857, 


s0/len-a’shus, 
sol/fa, 

som/bur, 
som/brus, 

soot, 

sor/din, 

sdr/el, 
so-ror/e-sid, 
sor/te, 

sof, 

sowth/- ;coll.stith’/-, 
sowth/- coll. stith’-; 
soov/ner, 
sov/er-In, 

spaw, 

spin/yel, 
spar/oid, 
sper-mit/o-seel, 
sfe-roid’, 
spin/aj, 

spin/el, 

spe-ntt/, 
spi/ra-kl, 
splén/e-tik, 
sptin/je-ol, 
spfir/re-ur, 
skwér/rtl, 
stik’te, 
stid/e-um, 
stin/chun, 

stavz, 
sté/a-to-seel/, 
steel/-; coll. stél/-, 
stél/le-un, 
steer/e-dg’/ra-fe, 
ste/re-o-tip’, 
stilp/noz-e- -deer'it, 
sttr/up, 
std/lon-if’er-us, 
st6m/a-pod, 
stodr/ge, 

stroo, 

strof’e, 
str0’fe-o-lat/, 
sti/la-gal-ma/ik, 
sub-stil/ttir-e, 
suk-sts/sur, 
stid-jést/, 
stid/jil-la’shun, 
stil/fur-at, 
sul-ftr/ik, 
sul-tii/na, 

st/-; coll. shoo/-, 
st/per-sil’yus, 
su/per-fish’e-ez, 
sur-sing/gl, 
sQr/va, 
swoth, 


-p0/ze, or -pd/zhe-, 


sin-krét/ik, 
sin-tr/jist, 
sin/je-ne’zh’us, 
sir/ing-dt/o-me, 
sis/tem-a-tiz’, 


tib’ernak/1, 
tib/15, 
tib/o-rit, 
tib/ur-&t, 


til/ya-k0/sh’an, 
til/is-man, 
tal-mtid/ik, 
tim/bur, 
tan-tiv/e, 
tip/es-tre, 
tip/e, 

tiir/t’ dof, 
tis/stl, 

tint, 
tée/zl, 
te/ltir-e, 


tél/e-5l/o-je, 
t&l’e-0-sdr’, 
tél/e-stik, 
tén/et, 
tén/tr, 
tép/ér, 
ter/je-ver/sat, 
ter-rik/we-us, 
te-trip/tot, 
ttt/riirk, 
ttt/riir-kat, 
tét/rir-ke, 
ther/for, 
tho-mé/an, 
tho/mist, 


WORCESTER. 
1860, 
s6l-e-na/shus, 


sol-fit/, 
s0m/ber, [brus, 


sdm/brus, or s0m/- 


s00t, or soot, 
sor- deen/, 
sor/el, 
so-rdr/e- -sid, 
ae té/, 


oe 
, stith/ern, 
soov/ner, 
stiv/er-, 07 sdv/er-, 
spa, 
spain/yel, 
spa/roid, 
sper-mAt/o-seel, 
ste/roid, 
spe-kii/le-form 
spin/ach, 
spinel, 
spin/et, or spe-nct/, 
spir/a-, or spi/ra-, 
splén/e-tik, 
sp6n/je-l, 
sptir/re-er, 
skwir/-, skwér/-,or 
stik/te, [skwtir/-, 
sta/de-um, 
stin/shun, 
stiivz, or stavz, 
ste-it/o-seel, 
steel/-; coll. stil/- 
stél/yun, 
stér-e-5g/ra-fe, 
stér/e-0-tip, 
stilp-no-sid/er-it, 
stir/up, or sttir/up, 
stdl-o-nif/er-us, 
stém/a-pod, 
stdr/je, or stdrj, 
stra-bis/mus, 
stra-téj/ik, 
stro, or stro, 
str0/fe, 
strof/ik, 
strdf/e-o-lat, 
stil-a-gil/ma-ik, 
stib/sul-, o7 sub- 
suk-sés/sur, [stl/-, 
sug-jést’, or sud- 
stig-jil- la’shun, 
stil/fu-rat, 
sul-ft/rik, 
sul-ta/-, or sul-tii/-, 
shoo/mak, or si’-, 
-e-8, oO” -yus, 
fish/e-€ -6z, or -fish/- 
sfir/sing- ‘gl, [ez, 
soor-val/yins’, 
sfir/va, or sur-va’, 
swoth, 
swin/jel, 
-p0/ze-,0r -pd/zhe-, 
sin/kre-tik, 
sin-dik/te-lik, 
sin-tr/jist, 
sin-je-né/shus, 
sir-in-gdt/o-me, 
sis/tem-a-tiz, 
sis/tem-ik, 
tib/er-na-kl, 
tab-l0/, 
ta/bor-it, 
tib-d0-1a/, 
tii/fe-a, 
tal-ye- -a- k6/shan, 
talV/iz-min, 
tal-mtid/ik, or til/-, 
tém/boor, 
-tiv/e, or ta&n/te-ve, 
tip/es-tre, 
tiip/e, or ta/pis, 
tar-ttif’, 
tiis/sel, or tds/sl, 
tint, or tawnt, 
taw/rin, 
te/zl, 
te/la-re, 
tél-a-graf/ist, 
té-le-dl/o-je, 
té/le-o-sor, 
te-lés/tik, 
tén/et, 
tén/yur, or te/ntr, 
te/pur, 
ttr/je-ver-sat, 
ter-ra/kwe-us, 
tét/rap-tot, 
te’trirk, 
te-trirk/at, 
tét/rar-ke, 
ti/ler, 
thér/for, or thér’-, 
to-mé/an, 

to/mist, 


COOLEY. 
1863, 


80l-fii’, 
som/ber, 
s0m/brus, 

soot, 

sor/din, 

sodr/el, 
so-ror/e-sid, 
sor’te, 

stif, 

sowth/- ;coll.stith/-, 
sowth/- ;coll.stith/-, 
soow/ner 
sdv/er-in, 
spaw, or spii, 
spin/yel, 
spa/roid, 
sper-mit/o-sccl, 
sie/roid, 
spik/u-le-form, 
spin/aj, 
spe-ntl’, 
spin-tt/, 
spir/Xkl, 
splén/e-tik, 
sptin/je-dl, 
sptir/re-ur, 
skwtr/rél, 
stik/te, 
sta/de-um, 
stin/shun, 
stavz, 
ste’a-to-seel’, 
steel/-; coll. stil/-, 
stél/yun, 
stér-e-dg/ra-fe, 
steer/e-o-, or stUr!- 
stilp-no- -sid/er- it, 
stér/rup, 
st6l-o-nif/er-us, 
st0/ma-pdd, 
stdr/je, 
stra-biz/mus, 
stra-téj/ik, 
stroo, 

strd/fe, 

strof/ik, 
stro/fe-o-lat, 
sti-la-gal-mia/ik, 
stib/sul-ttir-e, 
suk-sés/sur, 
sud-jést/, 
stid-jil-la’shun. 
stil/fur-at, 
sul-ftr/ik, 
sul-ta/na, 

st/-; coll. shoo/-, 
su-per-sil/y’us, 
su-per-fish/e-é€z, 
sfr/sing-gl, 
sur-vél/yans, 
sfir/va, 

swawth, or swoth, 
swing’gl. 
-pd/ze-aik, 
sin-krét/ik. 
sin-dak-til/ik, 
sin/er-jist, ty? us, 
-né/zh’us, or -néz/- 
sir-ing- got/o-me, 
sis/tem-a-tiz, 
sis-tém/ik, 
tib/er-nikl, 
tib/13, 
ta/bur-it, 
tib/oo-rét, or -ra, 
tif/y’a 
til-y’a-k0/sh’an, 
tal/iz-man, 
tal-mtid/ik, 
tim/boor, 
tan-tiv’e, 
tip/es-tre, 
tip/’e, or ta/pis, 
tir/t’dof, 

tas/el, 

tint, 

taw/rin, 

te/zl, 

tél/ur-e, 
te-lég/ra-fist, 
tél-e-51/o-je, 
tél/e-o-sdr, 
tél/e-stik, 
tén/et, 

tén/tr, 

tép/dr. 
tér/je-vtr-sat. 
ter-ra/kwe-us, 
tét/rap-tot, 
t&t/rirk, 
tét/rir-kat, 
t&t/rir-ke, 
thi/ler, 
thtr/for, 
tho-mé/an, 
tho/mist, 


1x1 


CULL. 
1864, 


s0-len-a/she-us, 
s0l-fa/, 
sdm/ber. 
sdm/brus. 
soot. 

sor/din, 

sor/el. 
80-r0/rl-sid, 
sor/ti-a. 

stif. 
sowth/er-lf, 
sowth/ern, 

” g00/ve-neer, 
sdv/e-rin, 
spaw. 
spin/yel. 
spa/roid, 
sptr/ma-to-secl, 
siér/oid. 
spik-tl/i-form., 
spin/aj. 
spi/nel, « 
spin/et. 
spl/ra-kl, 
sple-ntt/ik, 
sptinj/i-dl. 
spfr’ri-er. 
skwir/el. 
stitk/te. 
sta/di-um, 
stin/shi-on. 
stavz. 
sté-At/o-seel, 
steel/yard, 
sttl/li-on. 
ste-re-6g/ra-fi, 
, 8t@/re-o-tip. 

” stilp- no-sid/er-it. 
stir/up. 
std-lon-if/er-us. 
st0/ma-pod. 
stdr/Ze. 
stra-bis/mus, 
stra-te/jik. 

stra. 

strd/fe, 
stro/fik, 
stro/fi-o-lat. 
sti-la-gal-ma/ik. 
suk-stés/ur. 
sij-ést/. 
stil/fu-rat. 
sul-fii/rik. 
sul-tii/na, 
st/mak. 
st-per-sil/I-us. 
su-per-fish/é€z, 
sfr’/sing-gl. 
sur-val/yans. 
sfir/va. 
swawth, 


can oie 
sim-p0/zil-ak, 


sin-dak-til/ik, 
sin-tr/jist. 
sin-je-ne/si-us. 
si-ring-g5t/o-mi. 
sis/tem-at-iz. 
sis-tém/ik. 
tib/er-na-kl. 
ti/blo. * 
ta/bor-it. 
ta/bor-et, 
th/fi-a. 
til/i-a-k0’/shi-an, 
til/is-man. 
tal-mtid/ik. 
tim/boor. 
tan-tiv/T. 
tip/es-tri. 
ti/pis. 
tar-tdof’, 
tis’sel. 

tawnt. 
taw/rin. 
te/zel. 


ttl/e-grif-ist. 
tél-e-6)/o-jI. 


te-lés/tik, 
tén/et. 
tén/ir, 


tér-a/kwe-us. 
tét/rap-tot. 
tét/rark. 
tet-rirk/at. 
ttt/rirk-i. 
tii/ler. 
thér/for. 
to-mé@/an, 
tom/ist. 


thré/-; coud, thrYp/-, thre”, ; coll, thrip/-, thré/- ; coll, thrip/-, thré/pens, 


xu 


WEBSTER. 
1864, 


THREE/PEN-NY (thrip/-), 
THUG, 

TIERCE (o7 térs), 
TIER/CET (or tér/set), 
TIM/O-NEER’, 
TI-RADE’, 

TIR/WIT, 

TME/SIS (mé/sis), 
TOLL (Law), 
TO-LU’, 

TO-MA/TO (07 -mii/-), 
TO/PARE€H, 
TOR/MEN-TIL, 
TORQUED (torkt), 
TOR/TOISE (-tis), 
'TOU/€AN (t00/Kan), 
TOU-PET’, (td0-pa’), 
TOOR/NA-MENT, 
TovUR/NEY, 
Tobr/NI-QUET, 
TO/WARD, @., 
TRA/€HE-A, 

TRAIT, 


TRANS-FER/A-BLE, 
TRAN-SIL/I-ENGE, 
TRAN-SI/TION (-zish/un), 
TRA-PE/ZI-UM, 
TRAP/E-ZOID, 
TRAV/ERSE, adv., 
TREA/TISE, 

TRE/MOR, 07 TREM/OR, 
TRE-PHINE’ (or -feen’), 
TRIB/UNE, 

TriJ/U-GoUs (o7 tri-ju/-), 
TRI-LO/BATE (o7 tri/10-), 
TRVO, or TRI/O, 
TRIP/E-DAL, 


TRIPH/THONG, (o7 trip/-), 


TRI/POD, 
TRI-SYL/LA-BLE, 
TRI FHING, 
TRIT/U-RATE, 
TRIUNE, 
TRIV/I-AL, 
TROG/LO-DYTE, 
'TROM/BONE, 
TRU/FLE, 
TRUN/CHEON (-shun), 
TRUNN/ION, O 
TUBE/ROSE, or 
TUR-KOIS/ (or -keez/), 
TOR/MOLL, 7., 
TW0/PENGE (t00/-), 
TYM-PAN/IE€, 
TYP/0-GRAPH/I€-AL, 
TY-RAN/NI€, 
UM-BRA/GEOUS, 
UN/DU-LA-TO-RY, 
UN/GUENT, 

UN/‘ION, 
U/NI-O/VU-LATE, 
U/NI-SON, 

UP/HER, 

UPH/ROE (yoov’ro), 
U/PuU-PA, 

U-RE/TER, 
U/SU-€AP/TION, 
U’'sU-FRUET, 
U-st/RL-OUs (-zhy/-), 
U-TEN/SIL, 
U/TER-INE, 
VA€/CINE (07 -sin), 
VAG/L-NAL, 
VAL/EN-TINE, 
VAL/ET (or vil/a), 
VA-LISE’, © 
VAN-€0U/RI-ER, 
VAR/I-€0Us, 
VA/RI-O-LOID, 
VASE, 

VAU-DOIS/ (vo-dwit’), 
VAUNT, 

VE/DA, or VE/DA, 
VEH/MI€, or VEH/MI€, 
VEN/EY, 

VEN/I-SON (or vén/zn), 
VE-RA/TRINE, 
VER-TIG/IL-LATE, 
VER/TI-GO, 
VES/I-€A-TO-RY, 
VET’ER-I-NA-RY, 
Vig¢/E-NA-RY, 
Vi¢/I-NAL, 

Vic/InE, 
Vi-cIn/I-TY, 
VIM/L-NAL, 
Vi-mMINn/E-oObs, 
VI-NA/CEOUS, 
VIN’DI-€A/TIVE, 


V1/0-LON-CEL/LO (-sél/-, or 
[-chél/-), 


Vi/PER-INE, 
VI-RA/GO, 
VI/RILE, or VIR/ILE, 
VIR-TU’, 

VISNE (veen, 07 vée/ne), 
VI-TALI-TY, 
VIT’EL-LA-RY, 


[on-), 
TRA-MON/TANE (or trim/- 


[ OSE, 7., 
TU/BER- 


PERRY. 
1805. 
thrép/en-ni, 


teers, 
teer/set, 


tir’ wit, 
to/piirk, 
tor/men-til, 
tor’tis, 
tdo-pe/, 
toor/na-mént, 


tfir/ni-két, 
to/ard, 


tra, 


trans-ftr/ra-bl, 
tran-sil/i-ens, 
tran-sish/un, 
tra-pe/zi-um, 
tra-pe/zoid, 
triv/ers, 
tre/tiz, 
tré/mur, 
tre-fin’, 
tri/btn, 

tri/o, 
trip/e-dal, 
trip/thing, 
trip/ud, 
tris-11/la-bl, 
trit/u-rat, 
tri/tin, 
triv/i-al, 
trég/lo-dit, 
trif/f, 
triin/chun, 
trtin/yun, 
tur-keez’/, 
tur-moil’, 
ttip/pens, 


tip-o-grit/i-kal, 
ti-rin/nik, 
um-bra/je-us, 
tin/du-la-to-17, 
tin/gwent, 
t/ni-un, 
i/ni-stin, 


t/re-ter, 


t/zu-frtikt, 
-z0/ri-us, 
U-tén/sil, 
i/ter-in, 
vak/sin, 
val/en-tin, 
valet, 


viin-k6o/ri-er, 
vir/i-kus, 
vaz, 

vawnt, 


vén/zn, 


vér-ti-sil/1at, 
vetr/ti-go, 
ve-sik/a-to-rI, 
vét/er-, or ve-tér/-, 
vis/in-al, 
vis/in, 
vi-sin/i-ti, 


vi-min/e-us, 


vin-dik/a-tiv, 
vi-0-lon-s@l/lo, 
vi/per-in, 
vi-rii/go, 
vi/ril, 
vi-titl/i-t7, 
vi/tel-la-, 


PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 2 


WALKER. 
1806. 
thrép/en-ne, 


ttrs, 


tol, 
to/piirk, p 
tor-mén/til, 
tor’tiz, 
too-pit/, 

toor’-, or tir’-, 
toor/ne, or tfir/ne-, 
tir-ne-kwtt/, 
to/wurd, 


tra, or trat, 

Sa eae en Tota. 
-fér/a-, on trians/- 
tran-sil/yens, 
-sizh/un, ov -sish/-, 
tra-pé/zhe-um, 
tra-pe/zoid, 
tra-vérs’, 
treet/iz, 
tre/mur, 
trib/tin, 


trip/e-dal, 
trip/thong, 
tri/péd, or trip/od, 
tris/il-la-bl, 

tri-in/, 
triv’yal, 
trég/lo-dit, 
troof/1, 
trtin/shun, 
triin/yun, 
tab/r6z, 
tur-keez/, 
tfir/moil, 
ttip/ens, 


tip-o-graf/e-kal, 
ti-rin/nik, 
um-bra/je-us, 
tin/ju-la-to-re, 


/ne-un, 


T/ne-stin, 
ti‘re-ter, 
u-zu/re-us, 
t/ten-sil, 
u/ter-in, 
vik/sin, 
val/en-tin, 
val/et, or va-lét/, 
vin-koor-yeer’, 


vaz, 

vawnt, 

ve/ne, 

vén/zn, or vén/e-, 


. [te-, 
ver-ti/-,-té/-,or ver/- 
ve-sik/a-ttir-e, 
vét/er-e-na-re, 


ee 


Belden s 
vis/e-nal, 
ve-sin/-, 0” vi-sin/-, 
ve-min/-, o7 vi- 
- « . .[min/-, 
vin/de-ka-tiv, 
ve-o-Jon-chél/lo, 
vi/per-in, 
ve-ra/go, or vi-ra/-, 
vi/ril, 
vér-too/, 


vi-til/e-te, | 


7.0 “aan"e 


KNOWLES. 
1835. 
thré/pén-ne, 


teers, 
teers/et, 
tim-o-neer , 
tir/wit, 

tol, 

t0/loo, 
to-mii/to, 
t0/pirk, 
tor/men-til, 
tor’tis, 

tdo/kan, 

t00-pa’, 
toor/na-mént, 
toor/na, 

tfir/ne-, or toor/ne-, 
t0/ard, 

tra-ke/a, 

tra, [mon/-, 
tri/modn/-, or tra- 
trans-ftr/abl, 
tran-sil/yens, 
tran-sizh/un, 
tra-peez/yum, 
triip/ez-oid, 
triv/ers, 

treet/is, 

tre/mur, 
tre-feen’, or -fin/, 
trib/tin, 
tri-lo/bat, 

tri/o, 

tri-pe/dal, 
trif/thing, 
tri/péd, 
tris-sil/A4b1, 
tri/thing, 
trit/ti-rat, 

tri/tn, 

triv’yal, 
trég/lo-dit, 
trdm-bon’, 
troo/fl, 
trtinch/un, 
trtin/yun, 
tab/rdz/, 
tir/koiz, or -kaz, 
tir/moil, 
too/pens, 


ti-po-graf/ik-al, 
ti-riin/ik, 
um-braj/yus, 
un-du-lat/tir-e, 
tin/gwent, 
un/yun, 
t/nis-un, 
t/re-ter, 
t-su-kap/shun, 
a/su-frtikt, 
u-zhitir/e-us, 
ti/ten-sil, 
U/ter-in, 
vik/seen, 
viij/in-al, 
vii/en-tin, 
vil/et, or val/a’, 
va-lees/, 
vawng-koor/yur, 
vir/e-kiis, 
vir/e-o-loid, 


vaws, 

vawnt, 

ve/daw, 

vén/e, 

vén/iz-un, or vén/- 
HG po | WARS 

ver-tis/il-lat, 


ver-té/go, 
vés/ik-at-tr-e, 
ve-tér/in-ér-e, 
vis/en-ér-e, 
vis/in-al, 
vis-in’, 
vis-in/it-e, 
vim/in-al, 
vim-in/yus, 
vi-na/shus, 
vin/dik-at-iv, 
ve-o-lon-chél/o, 
vi/per-in, 
vi-ra/go, 

vir/il, 

ver/too/, or vér/tu/, 
vis/ne, or veen, 
vitilit-e, 
vi‘tel-lér-e, 


SMART. 
1857, 


thré/-; coll. thrip/-, 
thtig, 

teers, 
teer/set, 
ti/mo-neer’, 
te-riid’, 
tér/wit, 
tmé/sis, 

tol, 

tol/a, 
to-ma/to, 
top/trk, 
tor/men-til, 
tor/kwed, 
tor/tiz, 
tow/kan, 
too-pa’, 
t0/ur-na-ment, 
t0/ur-né, 
tfir/ne-ket, 
to/urd, 
tra/ke-a, 

tra, 
trim/on-tan, 
trans-ftr/a-bl, 
tran-sil/yens, 
tran-sizh/un, 
tra-pe/ze-tim, 
trip/e-zoid’, 
triv/ers, 
treet/iz, 
trém/ur, 
tre-feen’, 
trib/in, 
tri-j’00/gus, 
tri/lo-bat, 
tri/o, 
tri-pe/dal, 
trip/thing, 
tri/péd, 
tre-sil/la-bl, 
tri/thing, 
tri/ti-rat, 
tri/an, 
triv’e-al, 
tro/glo-dit, 
trdm-bd/na, 
troof’fl, 
trtin/chun, 
trtin/ne-un, 
tu/ber-6s, 
tur-keez/, 
tfir/moil, 
too’/pens;coll.ttip'-, 


tip/o-graf’e-kal, 
te-ran/nik, 
um-bra/j’us, 
tin/du-la/ttir-e, 
ting/went, 
0/ne-un,or in/yun, 
t/ne-zun, 

up/per, 


tip/u-pa, 
u/re-ter, 
0/zu-kip’shun, 
0/zu-fritkt, 
u-zur/e-us, 
u-tén/sil, 

U/ter-in, 

vak/sin, 

va-ji/nal, 
val/en-tin, 

valet, 

va-leez/, 
van-koor/e-er, 
va/re-kus, 
va-ri/o-loid, 

vaz, 

vo-dwaw/, 

vawnt, 

ve-daw’, 

va/mik, 

vén/e, 

vén/e-zn ; coll.vén/- 
[zn, 


vér/te-sil/lat, 
verte’ad, 
ve-sik/a-ttir-e, 
vét/er-e-ntir-e, 
vi/se-ntir-e, 
ve-si/nal, 
ve-sin/, 
ve-sin/e-te, 
vi/min-al, 
vi-min/e-us, 
vi-na/sh’us, 
vin/de-ka‘tiv, 
ve-o-lon-chél/lo, 
vi/per-in, 
ve-ra/go, 

vir/il, - 
veer-to0/, 

ve/ne, 

vi-til/e-te, + "% 
vit/el-ltir-e, 


ios 


WORCESTER, 
1860. 


thrip/-, or thré/-, 
thiig, or ttig, 
teers, or ttrs, 
teer/set, or tér/set, 
tim-o-neer’, 
te-riid’, 
tér/wit, 
mé/sis, 
tol, or tol, 
to-li’, 
to-ma/to, o -mii/-, 
to/piirk, 
tér/men-til, 
torkt, 
tor/tiz, or -tis, 
tow/kan, 
-pa/, -pe’, or -pet/, 
toor/na-mént, 
toor/ne, or tfir/ne, 
tfir/ne-kétt, 
tdo/ard, or t0/ward, 
tra/ke-, or tra-ke/-, 
trat, or sra, fon, 
tra-mon/-, or trim/- 
trans-fér/a-bl, 
tran-sil/yens, 
tran-sizh/un, 
-pe/zhe-, or -pe/ze-, 
-z0id’, or tra-pe/-, 
triv/ers, 
tre’tiz, or -tis, 
tré/mur, 
tre-feen’, 07 -fin/, 
trib/tin, 
tri-ji/gus, 
tri/lo-bat, 
tri/o, 
trip/e-dal, 
trip/thong, 
tri/pod, 
tris/il-la-bl, 
tri/thing, 
trit/u-rat, 
tri/un, 
triv/e-al, or triv/- 
trig/lo-dit, —_[yal, 
-bd/ne, or -bon/, 
troo/fl, 
trtin’/shun, 
trtin/yun, [5z, 
tub/r6z, or ti’ber- 
tur-keez/, or -koiz/, 
tfir/moil, 
tdo/pens, or ttip/-, 
tim/pan-ik, 
ti-po-, or tip-o- 
ti-rin/nik, 
um-bra/je-us, 
tin/du-la-to-re, 
ting/gwent, 
yun/yun, 
u-ne-6y/u-lat, 
t/ne-sun, 
u/fer, 
tif/ro, 
ti/pu-pa, 
i/re-ter, 
t-zu-kip/shun, 
t/zu-frikt, 
yu-zht/re-us, 
U-tén/-, or 0i/ten-, 
yu/ter-in, o7 -in, 
viik/sin, o7 -sYn, 
vij/e-nal, or va-ji/-, 
val/en-tin, 
valet, 
va-leez/,orva-lees/, 
vin-koo/re-er, 
var/e-kus, 
va/re-o-loid, 
Vaz, or vas, 
vo-dwit/, 
vawnt, o7 vant, 
ve/dii, or ve-daw’, 
ve/mik, 
vén/e, 07 ve/ne, 
vén/zn,or vén/e-zn, 
ve-ra'trin, o7 vér/-, 
-tis/-,or vér-te-sil/-, 
ver/-, -ti/-, or -te/-, 
ve-sik/a-to-re, 
vét/er-e-na-re, 
vis/e-na-re, 
vis/e-, or ve-si/-, 
ve-sin/, ov vis/in, 
ve-sin/e-te, 
vim/e-nal, 
ve-min/e-tis, 
ve-na/shus, 
vin/de-ka-tiy, 
hél/lo, ov -sél/lo, 
V/per-in, 
vi-ra/-, or ve-ra/-, 
vi'ril, ov vir/il, 


ve-til/e-te, 
-vi/tel-la-re, 


tan 


. 7, 
a 
<? 


tus 


« 


COOLEY. 
1863. 


thrip/en-ne 
thie, ; 
teers, 
teer/set, 
tim-o-neer’, 
te-rad’, 

tér/ wit; coll, tér/-, 
mé/sis, 

tol, 

to-l’o0/, 
to-mii/to, 
t0/piirk, 
tor/men-til, 
tork/ed. 
tor’tis, 
too/kan, 
t00-pa’, 
tirn/a-mént, 
tirn/e, 
tfirn/e-két, 
td/ward, 
tra-ke/a, 

tra, 
trim/on-tan, 
trans-fér/a-bl, 
tran-sil/yens. 
tran-sizh/un, 
tra-pe/zh’um, 
trip/e-zoid, 
triv/ers, 
treet/iz, 
trém/or, 
tre-fin/, 
trib/in, 
trij/t-gus, 
tri-lo/bat, 
trV/o, or tré/o, 
trip/e-dal, 
trip/-, or trif’., 
tri/péd, 
tris-sil/la-bl, 
tri/thing, 
trit/t-rat, 
tri/tn, 
triv/e-al, 
trdg/lo-dit, 
trdm/bon, 
troof/l, 
triinch’un, 
triin/yun, 
tii/ber-6s, 
tur-kois’, 
tir/moil, 
too/-; coll. ttip’-, 


tip-o-graf/ik-al, 
ti-rin/ik, 
um-bra/j’us, 
tin/du-la-tor-e, 
ting/gwent, 
un/yun, 
t/ne-sun, 
tip/her, 
tr/e-ter, 
ti-zh’60-k4p/shun, 
/zh’oo-friikt, 
u-zur/e-us, 
Ui-t®n/sil, 

ti/ter-in, 

vik/sin, 

viij/e-nal, 
vail/en-tin, 

val/et, 

va-lees’, 
vin-koor/e-er, 
vir/e-kus. 
va-ri/o-loid, 

vaz, 

vo/da. 

vawnt, 

ve/dia, 

ve/mik, 

vén/e, vén/zn, 
vén/e-zn, -i-zn, or 
ve-ra/trin, 
ver-tis/il-lat, 
ver-ti’/go, 
vés/e-ka-tir-e, 
vét/er-e-ntir-e, 
vis/en-tir-e, 
vis/in-al, 

vis/in. 

ve-sin/it-e, 
vi/min-al, 
ve-min/e-us. 
vi-na/sh’us, 
vin/de-kat-tv. 
vé-o-lon-chél/lo, 
vi/per-in, 
ve-ra/go, 

vir/il, 

veer/too, 

ve/ne, 

vi-til/it-e, 
vit/el-ltir-e. 


CULL. 
1864, 


thré/pen-ni, 
thiig. 
teers. 
teer/set. 
ti-mon-eer’, 
tY-rad/. 
tér/wit. 
tmé/sis. 
tol. 

to-li’. 
to-mii/to. 
tdp/ark. 
tor/men-til. 
tor’tois. 
tou/kan. 
too-pa’. 
toor/na-ment. 
toor/ne. 
toor/ni-ket. 
to/urd. 
tra-ké/a, 

trat. 
tra-mon/tan. 
trans-ftr/a-bl. 
tran-sizh/on. 
tra-pe/zi-um, 
triip/e-zoid, 
triv/ers. 
tré’tiz. 
tré/mor, 
tre-fin’. 
tri/btin. 
trij/u-gus. 
tri-lob/at. 
tri/o. 
tri-ptd/al. 
trif/thong. 
tri/pod. 
tris/il-la-bl. 
tri/thing. 
trit/u-rat. 
tri/tn. 
triv/i-al. 
trd/glod-it. 
trém/bon. 
triif/). 
trtin/shon. 
tritin/ni-on. 
tii/ber-6s. 
tfir/koiz. 
tfir/moil. 
too/pens. 
tim-pin/ik. 
ti-po-graf/ik-al, 
ti-rin/ik. 
um-bra/je-us. 
Tin/du-la-to-rT. 
tin/gwent. 
ti/ni-on, 
ti/ni-son, 
tip/her. 

tif/ro. 
Ti/poo-pa. 
u-re/ter. 
ti-zu-kip/shon. 
a/zu-friikt. 
t-zhi/ri-us. 
ti-tén/sil. 
ti/ter-in, 
vik/sin. 
va-ji/nal. 
vil/en-tin. 
vil/et. 
va-lees/, 
vin-k0oo/ri-er, 


va/ri-o-loid. 
vas. 

vawnt. 
ve/daw. 
ve/mik, 
vén/e, 
vén/zon. 
ve-ra/trin. 
ver-tis/ilat. 
ver-ti/go. 
vts/I-ka-t0-r1. 
vét/er-i-na-ri. 
vis/e-na-ri, 


vi-sin/i-tY. 
vim/in-al, 


vin-a’she-us. 


vi/o-lon-stl/lo, 
vi/per-in, 
vi-ra/go. 
vir/il. 

ver-ti’, 

veen. 

vi til/7-tY. 


€.> 30.” Bey 


1864, 


Vir/0-LINE, 
VI-TU/PER-ATE, 
Vi-vA/ciots, 
VO/LANT, 
VUL/PINE, 
VULT/UR-INE, 
WACK’E, 
WAIN’SE€OT, 


WAIST/€OAT, 


“WAL-DEN/sEsg, 
WAL-HAL/LA, 


WAL/NUT (w5l/nut), 
WAL/RUS (wOl/rus), 
WAM/PUM (wim/pum), 


DCAD ae) i. 
WAP/EN-TAKE, 


WARRIOR (wOr/yur, o7” 
{wor/ri-ur), 


WAY/LAY, 
WEALD/EN, 


WEAP/ON (wtp/un), 


WEAR, 7., 
WEA/SAND, 
WEECH/-ELM, 
WHEAT/-EAR, 
WHERE/FORE, 


WHORL (hwfirl, 07 hwdrl), 
WHORT’LE-BER/RY 
{(awftrt/1-), 


Wic/waM, 
WIND, n., 
WIND/PIPE, 


WiIT’E-NA-GE-MOTE/, 


WItHeE, n., 
WOL/FRAM, 
WOwW’BAT, 


‘W ORST’ED (woos/ted), 
WOUND (or wownd), 


WRATH (riith), 
WREATH, 7., 


XE/RO-MY/RUM (zé/-), 
XE-ROPH/THAL-MY (07 


XIPH/OID (zif/-), 


YA/PON (or yaw/pun), 


YEA (or yé), 
YEAST, 
YEs, 


YEZ/DE-GER/DI-AN, 
YOLK (yolk, or yok), 


ZAINY, 

ZEAL/ObS, 
ZE'€HIN, 
ZE/NITH, 

ZO/ELE, 

ZOUTCH (zowch), 
ZUF/FO-LO, 
ZYG/0-DA€-TYL'I€, 


WEBSTER. 


PERRY. 
1805. 


vit/u-lin, 
vi-tti/per-at, 
vi-va/-, or vi-vii'-, 
vo/lant, 

vul/pin, 
viil/tur-in, 


wan/skot, 
wast/kot, 
wawl/nut, 
wawnt, 
wor’yur, 
wa-la’, 


wtp/n, 
war, 
we/zand, 
-hweet/eer, 
hwér/for, 


har/tLber-zy, 
wind, | 
wind’/pip, 
with, 


. 


war’sted, 


woond, or wownd, 


rawth, 
reeth, 


10) <e 


ye, 
yeest, 
yés, 
yok, 
za/ni, 
zél/us, 
ze/kin, 
ze/nith, 


PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 


WALKER. 
1806, 


vit/i-lin, 
ve-tii/per-at, or vi-, 
viv-a/shus, 
vo/lant, 

viil/pin, ov -pin, 
viil/tshu-rin, 


wtn/skut, ; 
wés/kot, 


wawl/nut, 


wont, 
wor/yur, 
wa-la’, 


wtp/pn, 
war, 
“we/zn, 
weech/elm, 
hwit/yeer, 
hwér’for, 


har/tL-btr-re, 


wind, or wind, 
wind/pip,orwind’/-, 


with (th sharp), 


wo0os’/tid, 

woond, or wownd, 
roth, or rath, 
reeth, or reeth, 
zér-o-mi/rum, 
ze-rop/thal-me, 


ye; 
yest, 
yis, 
yok, 
za/ne, 
zél/lus, or zé/lus, 
che-keen/, 


ze/nith, 
a ; 
- — 
<4 
a. 
eo OS 
es y 
% a“ ¥ 


KNOWLES. 
1835. 


vit/u-lin, 
vit-ii/per-at, 
viv-a/shus, 
vo/lant, 

viil/pin, 
vilt/yur-in, 

wawk, 

wén/skut, or win/-, 


wast/kot, or -ktit, 


wawl/nut, 
wawl/rus, 
wim/pum, 
wawnt, 
wip/en-tak, 
wor/yur, 
wa/la, 


wép/un, 

war, 

we/zund, 
wich/élm, 
hweet/eer, 
hwér’-, or hwetr/-, 


hwfir’tl,-or hfir’tl-, 
wig/wim, 

wind, or wind, 
wind/pip, 
wit-en-a-jém/6t, 
with (th sharp), 


ee 


woors’/ted, 
woond, 

rawth, or rith, 
reeth, 
zér-o-mi/rum, 
ze-rof’thal-me, 
zif/oid, 
ya/pon, 

ye, 

yest, 

yés, 07 yis, 


yok, 
zin/e, 
zel/us, 
ché/keen, 
ze/nith, 
z0/kl, 


ziif’o-lo, 


SMART, 
1857, 


vit/t-lin, 
ve-tu/per-at, 
vi-va/sh’us, 
vol/ant, 
vul/pin, [rin, 
viil/tt-, on -ch’do- 
wik/e, 
wén/skut, 


wast/kot ; 


wdl/den-siz, 
wol-hala, 
wawl/nut, 
wawl’rus, 
wom/pum, 
wawnt, 
wa/pn-tak, 
wor/re-ur, 
wa/la, 
weel/den, 
wép/un, 
weer, 
we/zand, 
wich/éIm, 


wés/-, 
coll. 


2, 
hor’tl-bér/re, 
wig/wam, 
wind, 
wind/pip 
wit/en-ij he-mit, 
with, 
woolf/ram, 
woom/at, 
woor/stéd, 
woond, 
rawth, 
reeth, 
ze/ro-mi/rum, 
ze-rop/thal-me, 
zif/oid, 
ya, 
yest, 
yés, 
yéz/de-jér/de-an, 
yok, 
za/ne, 
zél/us, 
ze/kin, 
zén/ith, 
zok/1, 
zooch, 
z00f/o-lo, 


. 


WORCESTER. 
1860, 


vit/t-lin, 
ve-tti/-, or vi-ti/-, 
ve-va/shus, or vi- 
vo/lant, [va/-, 
viil’/pin, 
vult/u-rin, 
wik/e, or wik, 
wan/skot, 
was/kot, or wés/- 
kot, 
wawl-dén/seez, 
wal-hal/1a, 
wawl/ntit, 
wawl/rus, 
wawm/pum, 
wawnt, or wont, 
wip/-, or wa/pen-, 
wor’yur, 
wala, or wa-la/, 
weel/den, 
wép/pn, 
war, or weer, 
we/znd, 
weech/tlm, 
hweet/eer, 
hweér/for, 
hwérl, 
hwfir’tl-bt:-re, 
wig/wawm, 
wind, 
wind/-, or wind/-, 
wit-e-na-ge-mot/, 
with (th sharp), 
wol/fram, 
wom/bat, 
woors/ted, 
woond, 07 wound, 
rith, or rawth, 
reeth, 
zér-o-mi/rum, 
ze-rop/thal-me, 
zif/oid, or zi/foid, 
yap/on, 
ya, or ye, 
yeest, 
yes, 
yéz-de-jtr/de-an, 
yok, 
za/ne, 
zel/lus, 
ze/kin, or che- 
ze/nith, [keen/, 
z0/kl, 
zowch, 
z00/fo-lo, 
zi-go-dik/te-lik, 


COOLEY. 
1863, 


vit/u-lin, 
ve-ti/per-at, 
vi-va/sh’us, 
vo/lant, 
viil/pin, 
viilt/yur-in, 
wik/e, 
wan/skét, 
wast/kot ; coll. 
wés/kut, ov -ktit, 
wol-dén/seez, 
wol-hal/la, 
wawl/nut, 
wol/rus, 
wom/pum, 
wont, 
waip/en-tak, 
wor/re-ur, 
wala, 
weeld/n, 
wtp/un, 
weer, 
we/zand, 
wich/tlm, 
hweet/eer, 
hwér/for; rarely 
hwfrl, [hwér/-, 
hwirt/l-bér-re, 
wig/wim 
wind; pedantically 
wind/pip, [wind, 
wit/e-na-ge-mot, 
with (th sharp), 
w0l/frim, 
wom/bit, 
woor’stéd, 
woond; orig. § an- 
rath, [alog.wownd, 
reeth, 
ze-ro-mi/rum, 
ze-rof/thal-me, 
zif/oid, 
ya/pun, or yi/pun, 
ya, 
yeest, 
yes, 
yok, 
za/ne, 
zélV/us, 
che-keen/, 
ze/nith, 
20k/1, 
z00f/o-lo, 
zig-o-dak-til/ik, 


lxuil 


CULL. 
1864, 


vit/u-lin. 
vi-tii’/pe-rat. 
vi-va/shi-us, 
vo/lant. 
vitl’/pin. 
vil/tir-in, 
wik/e, 
wan/skot, 


wast/kot. 
wawl/den-stz. 


wawl/nut, 
wol/rus. 
wom/pum, 
wnt. 
wa/pen-tak, 
waw’ri-or, 
wa-la’. 
weeld/en, 


hweet/eer. 
hwér’for. 
hworl. 

hwéor’tl-. 
wig/wim, 
wind. 

wind/pip. 
wit/en-a-ge-mot/. 
with (th sharp). 
wol/fram, 
woom/biat, 
woost/ed, 
woond, 

rawth, 

reeth, 
ze-rom/I-rum. 
ze-rdof/thal-mi. 
zif/oid. 

ya/pon, 


ya. 
yest. 
yés. 


yolk. 
za/ni, 
zél/us, 
ze/kin, 
z@/nith. 


Ouhie iene a: 


2if/fo-lo. 
zi/go-dak-tiVik, 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


OBS ELE V AECOONS: 


Tire English language, as being the offspring of two parent languages very | endeavored to introduce a regular system of orthography; after him, William 


different in form and spirit, and having been, in no inconsiderable degree, mod- 
ified in its growth by influences from various other tongues, contains, as was 
inevitable, very many anomalies; and in no particular are these anomalies more 
numerous and striking than in its orthography, with the single exception, per- 
haps, ofits orthoépy. Neither the Anglo-Saxon nor the Norman-French could 
boast of any great regularity in orthography, though the spelling of words in 
these two languages was far less arbitrary than it is in the modern English. 
When, therefore, the vocabularies of these two languages, widely different both 
in their orthographical structure and their phonological character, were com- 
bined, the result was a language in which the orthography has almost reached 
the extreme of irregularity. To such an extent, in fact, have the signs repre- 
senting sounds been multiplied, that many of the letters are pronounced in 
several different ways, while the letters, or combinations of letters, for a single 
sound amount, in some cases, to scores. Indeed, it is computed that many 
words of no more than two syllables may be spelled in several thousand different 
modes, by the use of combinations actually employed in other words in the lan- 
guage. The word scissors, for instance, may be thus written, as is computed by 
Ellis, in nearly six thousand different ways. Of course, comparatively very few 
of these possible forms of spelling are ever employed in the case of any one 
word; yet the causes of disorder mentioned above have operated so effectually, 
that the words in respect to which even the most careful writers are at variance 
are numbered by thousands, while those in which an orthography contrary to 
amalogy has been universally adopted are equally numerous. 

Bad as is the orthography of the present day, however, it is order itself com- 
pared with that of a few centuries ago. It would, of course, be unreasonable to 
expect that there should be any general correspondence of orthographical forms 
in the works of different authors before the types of the printer gave promi- 
nence to certain forms, which finally became recognized as standards; and man- 
uscripts conclusively prove that the wildest license prevailed in spelling words. 
Kiven proper names, which would naturally receive more attention, and be writ- 
ten with more care than any other class of words, are found recorded in great 
multitudes of forms, several variations being sometimes found in the same man- 
uscript or work. Disraeli states that ‘* Leicester has subscribed his own name 
eight different ways,” and that “‘ the name Villers is spelled fourteen different 
ways in the deeds of that family.’? <A still more remarkable instance is stated 
by Lower; namely, that the family of Mainwaring has the extraordinary num- 
ber of one hundred and thirty-one variations of that single name, all drawn from 
authorized documents. But there is evidence that, in the midst of all this con- 
fusion, there were some writers who were attentive to the proper forms of words, 
and who were notable exceptions to the general rule. The spelling of the Or- 
mulum, which was written in the thirteenth century, though strange and cum- 
brous, is very remarkable for its regularity; and the author strenuously urges 
his copyists to follow his orthography with the utmost exactness. (See page 
xlii.) So also Chaucer, more than a century later, carefully revised and correct- 
ed his own works; and he enjoined upon his scribe to *“* write more trew ” that 
which was intrusted to him, saying that he was obliged ‘it to correct and eke 
to rubbe and scrape,’’ because of the negligence and haste with which it had 
been copied. 

The invention of printing commenced a new era, though for a long time even 
this had little effect to fix the exterior form of the language. Indeed, much of 
the peryerse orthography of books printed two or three centuries ago is to be 
attributed to the printer, who often inserted or expunged letters, as the leneth 
of the lines or convenience of spacing required. It is no uncommon thing to 
find, in the works of Chaucer, Spenser, and other carly writers, or in books 
printed two or three centuries ago, the same words occurring in seyeral differ- 
ent forms upon the same page. Evenas late as the time of Shakespeare, orthog- 
raphy was very unsettled; and, as Halliwell states, the name of the great bard 
himself was written in more than thirty different ways. The printers, however, 
were not solely, nor even chiefly, responsible for this confusion; for it is certain 
that their arbitrary changes and deviations from uniformity would not have been 
tolerated had they been made in defiance of established usage; and there is 
abundant evidence to prove that writers themselves were careless in the ex- 
treme. The fact must not be overlooked that in the writings of Wycliffe, Chau- 
cer, and other early authors, there were still many remnants of the Semi-Saxon 
inflection, which have since utterly disappeared, and which gave to some words 
a variety of form to be attributed neither to the carelessness of the writer, nor 
to an unsettled orthography. For copious examples, see pages xxxix-xli. 

The irregularities found in early books, though continuing for so long a time, 
were neither unnoticed nor looked upon with indifference. On the contrary, 
not only have numerous complete systems for the reformation of orthography 
been proposed, but various scholars have advocated, with more or less acute- 
ness and learning, changes in regard to a great number of particular points, 
Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth, was the first who 

x 





Bullokar brought forward another system; a few years after this, Dr. Gill, 
Master of St. Paul’s School, in London, a teacher of considerable eminence, 
proposed another scheme; and, still later, Charles Butler devised a new method 
of spelling, and printed a book in which it was employed. These writers agreed 
essentially as to the manner in which they sought to attain the end proposed, 
their plan being to reduce the spelling of words to uniform principles and make 
it practically phonetic, by the use of new characters, by applying various dia- 


critical marks to the old letters, and by making the letters, or their combina- 


tions of characters, represent certain definite sounds. 
these projects were never carried into practice. 

In the time of Charles I., many changes were introduced, and it was very 
common, even among eminent scholars, to spell words according to their pro- 
nunciation, omitting such letters as were deemed superfluous. These attempts 
at improvement, being made upon no settled or uniform principles, had little or 
no permanent effect upon the language. Another elaborate plan was proposed, 
in the seventeenth century, by Bishop Wilkins, similar in its general character 
to those of Smith, Bullokar, Gill, and Butler, and equally unsuccessful. 

The celebrated Dictionary of Dr. Samuel Johnson, first published in 1755, has 
contributed more than any work written either before or since, to fix the exter- 
nal form of the language and to diminish the number of irregularities; for 
though numerous inconsistencies are to be found in it, and many oversights, 
the learning of the author, and the sound judgment and practical wisdom 
which he displayed, gave it at once an authority which it has not eyen yet en- 
tirely lost; and the orthography of the present day, though it has receiyed some 
important modifications since his time, is substantially the same as that exhib- 
ited in his dictionary. ‘The changes in the spelling of words, introduced by Dr. 
Johnson, were generally made in order to restore the ancient orthography, or 
to remove some anomaly; and perhaps the most important office performed by 
his work was its having settled usage definitely in favor of some one of the 
numerous forms in which many words were written, thus remoying the cause 
of much confusion. Among the most prominent alterations made by him were 
the restoration of & to many words which had long been written without it, as 
in musich, rhetorick, and the like, and the insertion of « in the termination of 
many words which previously ended in 07, as in ancestour, authour, errour, and 
others. The former of these changes, a revival of the ‘ ancient practice,” was 
not received with favor, nor was this spelling adopted by subsequent writers ; 
the latter, as it was thought to be justified by the analogy of the corresponding 
termination ew in the French, through which language many, perhaps a ma- 
jority, of the words affected by it were derived from the Latin, was generally fol- 
lowed. Johnson’s practice in this respect, however, was not in harmony with 
his theory; for he wrote only about half the words of this class with the ending 
our, leaving the rest in or, though for no reason that would not equally apply 
to them all. Yet this notable inconsistency was not only overlooked, but was 
perpetuated, and still exists in the orthography of English writers. In the 
United States a different practice prevails, as will presently be mentioned. 

The scheme of Pinkerton, who, in 1785, under the name of Robert Heron, pro- 
posed to render the language more euphonious by adding yowels to words 
ending in consonants, and by pronouncing the silent final yowels of others, in a 
manner perfectly arbitrary, is too ridiculous to deserve further mention. About 
twenty years later another absurd plan was published by Elphinstone, who 
printed a book in order to introduce it, but without success. During the last 
century, several English divines, as Lardner, Benson, and others, employed in 
many words methods of spelling peculiar to themselves, chiefly such as had 
long been abandoned, as in writing de for final y: in adding e to words ending 
in ss; and in the use of such forms as preface, persue, procede, sais (for says), 
and the like. So also Mitford used many singular forms, such as tland, intire, 
endevor, meer (for mere), tho (for though), spred, &c. It is proper to mention 
here also the innovations of Archdeacon Hare, in the present century, who, on 
the ground of pronunciation, etymology, and analogy, employed in his works 
such forms as atchieve, compell, enure, firy (for fiery), forein, invey (for inveigh), 
highth, plouhman, smugler, and the like. He also omitted the hyphen in many 
compound words where it is usually inserted, and advocated the omission of 
the apostrophe in the possessive case, and the substitution of ¢ for ed in those 
preterits in which the latter termination is pronounced like ¢; as in exprest, fixt, 
publisht, &c., for expressed, fixed, published, &c. This substitution of ¢ for ed, 
however, is not peculiar to Hare, since it is merely a return to the usage of the 
early writers. This spelling of the preterit is also not unfrequently found in 
modern poetry. 

Besides the imperfect attempts mentioned above, many plans haye been 
devised at different times, for reducing the spelling of words to absolute uni- 
formity and the greatest simplicity, by a complete reform in the method of 
representing the sounds of words by written characters, that is, by employing a 
new alphabet in which each sign stands for one and only one definite sound, and 
(xiv) 


It is needless to say that 


~~» 


« o 


each sound is represented by one and only one character. Sucn a method of 
spelling was invented by Dr. Franklin, in the last century, though he never 
brought it to perfection, and scarcely used it, except in a brief correspondence 
with a friend. The most recent, and in every respect the most comprehensive 
and philosophical scheme of this kind, is that of which Mr. A. J. Ellis, of 
Cambridge, England, has been the most prominent advocate and representative, 
and to a large extent the inventor. The alphabet in this system contains about 
forty characters, each of which represents but a single sound, so that a word 
written according to this method could be pronounced in only one way. 
Although this system has received great publicity, and has had many earnest 
supporters, it has gained no ground in the public favor, and has finally been 


abandoned by its author as a means of reforming orthography. The schemes of 


Lepsius, Miiller, and others who have endeavored to form philosophical alpha- 
bets of universal application, are hardly to be mentioned here, as they are but 
indirectly related to English orthography. 

In 1828, Dr. Webster published his dictionary of the Englishlanguage, andthe 
changes in spelling advocated by him have had no inconsiderable influence 
upon orthography, especially in the United States. These alterations were 
proposed by him chiefly on the ground of etymology and of analogy, from a 
desire, on the one hand, to make the words correspond, as far as practicable, 
with their primitive forms, so as to reveal more clearly their etymological 


affinities, and on the other to reduce as much as possible the number of 


anomalies and exceptional cases, Of the words whose orthography had been 
changed for the former reason, many were restored to their ordinary forms by 
Dr. Webster himself in the second edition of his work published in 1840, and 
others still were restored in subsequent editions. The alterations of the second 
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class have been received with favor and adopted by a large portion of the 
writers in the United States, and by some authors also in England, 
_ It is to be observed that many of Dr. Webster’s deviations from the usage of 
his time were not innovations, but restorations of older forms which were once 
very generally employed, The most important points in which his orthography 
differs from that of most other modern lexicographers, and in reference te 
which there is still difference of usage among scholars, are stated in the fol- 
lowing list, in which the numbers refer to the sections of the Rules for Spelling 
Certain Classes of Words, (see below) where the cases are mentioned particular- 
ly. These are, the not doubling the final consonant in derivatives of words like 
travel, worship, &c. (§ 8); doubling the Z in installment, enrollment, &e. (§ 9); 
doubling the final letter in such words as fulfill, instill, &c. (§ 16); retaining the 
tin derivatives of villain (§ 27); writing defense, offense, &c., for defence, of- 
fence, &e., and practice for practise (§ 27); writing the termination er for re 
in words like center, meter, &c. (§ 31); writing mold and molt without w (§ 34). 
With respect to certain cases, it seems proper to add a few words. Dr. Web- 
ster wrote the chemical terms ending in ide and ine, as chloride, chlorine, &e. 
(§ 32), without the final e in most cases, deeming the letter superfluous, and not 
demanded by usage, which was variable. This letter is retained in this volume, 
in accordance with the almost universal practice of the present day. The word 
written by Dr. Webster oxyd is now spelled oxide, for reasons stated in section 
32 and under the word itself in the Dictionary. It may be remarked further 
with regard to words often written with the termination ve, but which in this 
book are spelled with the ending e7, that this orthography is but a restoration 
of the older spelling; and the same is true of the substitution of the termina- 
tion or for our, 








RULES FOR SPELLING CERTAIN CLASSES OF WORDS, 


FOUNDED ON THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF DR. WEBSTER, AS EXHIBITED IN THIS VOLUME, 


§1. The letters / and J, at the end of monosyllables, and standing immedi- 
ately after single yowels, are generally doubled: as in staff, cliff, doff, puff; all, 
bell, hill, toll, null. The words clef, if, of, pal, and sol, are exceptions. 

§2. The letter s, at the end of a monosyllable, and standing immediately 
after a single vowel, is generally doubled, except when it is used to form the 
possessive case or plural of a noun, or the third person singular of a verb; as in 
grass, press, hiss, moss, truss. The only important exceptions are as, gas, has, 
was, yes, gris, his, is, thus, and us. 

§ 3. Besides /, 7, and s, the only consonants that are ever doubled at the end 
of a word are 0, d, g,m,n, p,7,¢, and z The following list contains all, or 
nearly all, the words in which these letters are doubled: namely, abb, ebb ; 
add, odd, rudd; bigg, egg, snigg; lamm, scomm, mumm (to mask); inn, bunn; 
wapp; gnarr, parr, err, birr, shirr, skirr, burr, hurr, murr, purr ; mitt, plitt, 
smitt, butt ; fizz, fuzz, buzz, huzz, muzz. 

Note. — The words let, net, and seé are sometimes incorrectly spelled lett, 
nett, and seté ; and some other words which should haye the final letter single 
are spelled, by some writers, with it doubled. 

§ 4. A consonant standing at the end of a word immediately after a diphthong 
or double vowel is never doubled. The words ail, peat, haul, door, and maim, 
are examples. The word guess is only an apparent exception, as the w does not 
strictly form a diphthong with the e, but serves merely to render the g hard. 

§5. Monosyllables ending,as pronounced, with the sound of /, and in which 
c follows the vowel, have usually & added after the c; as in black, fleck, click, 
knock, and buck. The words lac, sac, talc, zinc, ploc, roc, soc, arc, marc, orc, 
and jisc, are exceptions, 

Words of more than one syllable, ending in ic or iac, which formerly ended in 
k, also words derived from the Latin or Greek languages, or from other 
sources, and similar to these, or formed in an analogous manner, are now 
written without the &; as, maniac, elegiac, cubic, music, public. The word der- 
rick is an exception. Words of more than one syllable, in which c is preceded 
by other vowels than 7 or ia, commonly end in ck; as, arrack, barrack, ham- 
mock, hillock, wedlock. The words almanac, sandarac, limbec, manioc, and 
havoc, are exceptions. Almanac, limbec, and havoc, however, are sometimes 
written with & after the c, especially in England. 

§ 6. Inderivatives formed from words ending inc, by adding a termination 
beginning with e, 7, or y, the letter & is inserted after the c, in order that the lat- 
ter may not be inaccurately pronounced like s before the following vowel: as, 
colic, colicky ; trafic, trafficked, trafficking, trafficker ; talc, talcky ; zinc, zincky. 

§ 7. In derivatives formed by adding a termination beginning with a vowel 
to monosyllables and words accented on the last syllable, when these words end 
ina single consonant (except hk and x) preceded by a single vowel, that conso- 
nant is doubled: as, clan, clannish; plan, planned, planning, planner ; bag, 
baggage; hot , hotter, hottest ; wit, witty ; cabal’, cabal/ler; abet’, abet/ted, abet’- 
ting, abet/tor; begin’, beginning, begin/ner; infer’, inferred’, infer’ring. 
The consonent is doubled in these words in order to preserve the short sound 
of the vowel, as otherwise the latter would be liable to be pronounced long. 
Thus, plinned, hottest, and abétted, would naturally be pronounced planed, 


hotest, and abéted, if the consonant were not doubled. Words of this class, in 
which the final consonant is preceded by qu, followed by a single yowel, form 
no exception to the rule, since the w performs the office of the consonant w: as, 
squab, squabbish, squabby ; squat, squatting, squatter; quit, quitted, quitting ; 
acquit’, acquit’ted, acquit/ting. 

The derivatives of the word gas (except gassing and gassy) are written with 
but one s; as, gaseous, gaseity, gasify. Ha/cellence, as being from the Latin 
excellens, retains the double J, though one 7 has been dropped from the termina- 
tion of excel/. Besides these, the only exceptions to the rule are those deriya- 
tives in which the accent of the primitive is thrown back upon another syllable : 
as, cabal’, cab/alism, cab/alist ; prefer’, preference ; refer’, reflerence ; defer’, 
deference. It is no exception to this rule that chancellor, and the derivatives 
of metal and crystal, as metalloid, metallurgy, crystalline, crystallize, and the 
like, are written with the 7 doubled, since they are derived respectively from the 
Latin cancellarius (through the French), and metallwm, and the Greek xpic- 
tTaAXdos. So also the word tranquillity retains the double /, as being from the 
Latin tranquillitas, while the English derivatives of tranqwil, though often 
written with two /’s, are more properly written with only one, as tranquilize, 
tranquilizer, and the like, 

§ 8. When a diphthong, or a digraph representing a vowel sound, precedes the 
final consonant of a word, or the accent of a word ending in a single consonant 
falls on any other syllable than the last, or when the word ends in two different 
consonants, the final consonant is not doubled in derivatives formed by the ad- 
dition of a termination beginning with a vowel: as, daub, daubed, dauber ; need, 
needy ; brief, briefer, briefest ; rev/el, reveled, rev/eling ; trav/el, trav/eling, trav/- 
eler ; proflit, profited ; act, acted, actor ; perform, performer ; stand, standing. 

The final consonant is doubled in the derivatives of a few words ending in g, 
in order to diminish the lability to its being pronounced like j, before e or 7: as, 
humbug, humbugged, humbugging ; periwig, periwigged. 'TYhe word woolen is 
more generally thus written, in the United States, with one7; but in England 
it is written woollen. 

Nore.— There is a large class of words ending in a single consonant, and 
accented on some other syllable than the last, the final consonants of which are, 
by very many writers and lexicographers, doubled in their derivatives, unneces- 
sarily and contrarily to analogy. This practice appears to have arisen from a 
desire to prevent the vowel of the final syllable of the primitive from being 
inaccurately pronounced long in the derivatives. These words are chiefly those 
ending in 7, with also a few of other terminations. The following list, the words 
in which are chiefly verbs, includes the most important of those in regard to 
which usage varies: namely, apparel, barrel, bevel, bias, bowel and its com- 
pounds, cancel, carburet and all similar words ending im uret, cavil, carol, 
channel, chisel, compromit, counsel, cudgel, dial, dishevel, dowel, drivel, ducl, 
empanel, enamel, equal, funnel, gambol, gravel, grovel, handsel, hatchel, imperil, 
jewel, kennel, kidnap, label, laurel, level, libel, marshal, marvel, medal, model, 
‘panel, parallel, parcel, pencil, peril, pistol, pommel, quarrel, ravel, revel, rival, 
rowel, shovel, shrivel, snivel, tassel, tinsel, trammel, travel, tunnel, unravel, vial, 
victual, worship. Worcester doubles the final letters of all these words, except 
parallel, in forming derivatives by the addition of terminations beginning with 
vowels, though he remarks, with respect to those ending in /, that ‘it better 


accords with the analogy of the language to spell their derivatives with but 
one 7. Smart retains the double consonant in this class of words solely on 
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he ground that usage favors it, but remarks that “the double p in worshipped, 
worshipper, &c., the second Z in travelling, traveller, &c., are quite unneccesary 
on any other score than to satisfy the prejudices of the eye.’? Cooley doubles 
the consonant in a majority of the derivatives of words of this class, but writes 
a single consonant in many, as in those of apparel, barrel, bevel, channel, drivel, 
gambol, &e. Perry wrote the derivatives of these words with but one /, accord- 
ing to the rule, and the same practice was advocated by Walker. Conformity 
to the regular rule has been advocated also by other eminent scholars. 


§ 9. Derivatives formed from words ending in a double consonant, by adding 
one or more syllables, commonly retain both consonants : as, ebb, ebbing ; odd, 
oddly ; stiff, stiffness ; fell, fellable ; shill, skillful, skilifulness ; will, willful, will- 
Sulness ; dull, dullness ; full, fullness. So also the double 7 is retained in the 
words installment, inthrallment, thralldom, and enrollment (from install, in- 
thrall, thrall, and enroll), in order to prevent a false pronunciation if spelled 
with one 7, Many writers and lexicographers, especially in England, omit 
one J in these words, as also in the derivatives of skill, wiil, dull, and full, 
formed by adding the syllables ly and ness. 

The derivatives of pontiff are exceptions to the rule, being written with only 
one 1; as, pontijfic, pontifical, pontificial, and the like. One 7 is also dropped 
in a few words formed by adding the termination dy to words ending in 7/, in 
order to prevent the concurrence of three /’s: as, él, illy; dull, dully; full, 
Sully. Words similarly formed by adding the termination less, however, are 
written either with the three 2’s, a hyphen being inserted before the termination, 
or with two l’s, and without the hyphen; as, beil-less or belless, skill-less or 
skilless, smell-less or smelless. 

§ 10. In derivatives formed from words ending with silent e, the e is generally 
retained when the termination begins with a consonant: as, pale, paleness ; hate, 
hateful ; incite, incitement ; chaste, chastely, chasteness ; move, movement. When, 
however, the e is immediately preceded by another vowel (except é), it is often 
dropped from the derivative: as, due, duly ; argue, argument ; true, truly ; awe, 
awful; and the derivatives and compounds of these words. 

The words wholly, nursling, wisdom, abridgment, acknowledgment, lodgment, 
judgment, and the compounds of some of these, are exceptions. The last 
four, however, are written, by many authors, abridgement, acknowledgement, 
lodgement, judgement. 

§ 11. In derivatives formed from words ending with silent e, when the termi- 
nation begins with a vowel, the eis generally omitted, except in the cases men- 
tioned in the next paragraph: as, bride, bridal; guide, guidance ; plume, plu- 
mage; wse, usage; grieve, grievance; come, coming; shape, shaping; move, 
movable ; sale, salable; jleece, fleecy ; force, forcible ; true, truism. 

The e¢ is retained in the words hoeing, shoeing, and toeing (from hoe, shoe, and 
zoe), in order to prevent a doubt, as to the pronunciation, that might arise in case 
it were omitted. It is retained, also, in the words dyeing, singeing, springeing, 
swingeing, tingeing (from dye, singe, springe, swinge, tinge), to distinguish them 
from dying, singing, springing, swinging, tinging (from die, sing, spring, swing, 
ting). The word mileage, as commonly written, does not omit the e, though it 
is sometimes, and more correctly, spelled milage. The words lineage, lineal, and 
pineal, though apparently exceptions, are not really such, since they are de- 
rived not directly from line and pine, but from the Latin linea (through the 
French), linealis, and pinea, The e, standing, in a derivative, before a termina- 
tion beginning with a or 0, and immediately after c or g, is retained in order to 
prevent the pronunciation of these consonants with the hard sound; as, peace, 
peaceable ; notice, noticeable ; manage, manageable ; change, changeable ; advan- 
tage, advantageous ; outrage, outrageous ; mortgage, mortgageor. ‘The latter 
word is sometimes very improperly written mortgagor, and pronounced mor/- 
JAa-jor. 

§12. In derivatives formed from words ending in ie, by adding the termina- 
tion ing, the e is dropped, and the z changed to y, in order to prevent two 7’s 
from coming together : as, die, dying; hie, hying ; lie, lying ; tie, tying ; vie, vying. 

§ 13. In derivatives of words ending in y, preceded by a consonant, and formed 
by appending any termination except one beginning with 7, the y is usually 
changed into 7: as, icy, iciest, ictly ; mercy, merciless ; tidy, tidiness ; modify, 
modifies ; foggy, fogginess ; earthy, earthiness ; pity, pitiful. 

The derivatives of adjectives of one syllable ending in y, preceded by a conso- 
nant, are exceptions, and usually retain the y: as, shy, shyness ; sly, slyest; dry, 
dryly; spry, spryer, spryest; wry, wryness. But the adjectives drier, and 
driest, from dry, are commonly written with ¢ instead of y. Derivatives 
formed by adding the termination ship, as secretaryship, suretyship, ladyship, 
and the like, also retain the y, though some authors write them with 7, according 
to the rule. The words babyhood and ladykin are likewise exceptions. The y 
is also retained in the possessive case singular of nouns, when formed by adding 
s with the apostrophe; as, country’s, everybody’s. 

§14. Derivatives formed by affixing a termination to words ending in y pre- 
ceeded by a vowel, generally retain the y unchanged: as, gay, gayety, gayly ; 
play, player, plays; sway, swayed; obey, obeying ; joy, joyful; enjoy, enjoyed ; 
buy, buying ; gluey, glueyness. 

The words daily, laid, paid, said, saith, slain, and staid (from day, lay, pay, 
say, slay, and stay), with their compounds, are exceptions, Staid, however, 
is sometimes written stayed. Derivatives from words ending in wy, as collo- 
quies, from colloquy, are not exceptions to the rule, as w, in such cases, is not 
strictly a vowel, but stands for the consonant w. 

§ 15. Derivatives formed by appending a syllable beginning with a vowel to 
words ending with a vowel sound, generally retain the letter or letters repre- 
senting such sound: as, huzza, huzzaed ; agree, agreeable, agreeing ; weigh, 
weighing ; dough, doughy ; echo, echoed ; woo, wooes ; bow, bowed ; beau, beauish. 

Derivatives of words of this class ending in silent e, as also those formed from 
words ending in double e by adding a termination beginning with e, drop the 
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final e: as, hoe, hoed; sue, sued; owe, owed; free, freer, freest; agree, agreed. 
The cases mentioned in sections 11, 12, and 13 are also exceptions. 

$16. Derivatives formed by prefixing one or more syllables to words ending 
in a double consonant commonly retain both consonants: as, tipstaff, rebuff, 
befall, inthrall, disinthrall, foretell, wndersell, fulfill, enroll, emboss (from staf, 
buff, fall, thrall, tell, sell, fill, roll, boss). 

The word wntil is an exception, being alwys written with one 7, Those 
words of this class which end in d/ are written by some authors, especially in 
England, with one 7; as, befal, inthral, foretel, fulfil, enrol. The words distill 
and instill should be written with the 7 doubled, though they are often written 
distil and instil, with only one J. 

§ 17. Compound words formed by joining two or more words commonly 
retain all the letters of the simple words; as, stiff-neched, well-bred, dull-eyed, 
save-all, wide-mouthed. 

There are numerous exceptions to this rule, many of them compounds which 
by long use have acquired the force of single words. They are the following: 
namely, some compounds of all and well; as, almighty, almost, alone, already, 
also, although, altogether, always, withal, therewithal, wherewithal, welcome, 
welfare ;— compound of mass; as, Candlemas, Christmas, Lammas, Michael- 
mas, &¢.;— words of which the second part is the adjective full; as, artful, 
hateful, rueful, woeful; — also, the words chilblain, fulfill, namesake, numskull, 
pastime, standish, and wherever. 

§18. The plural of nouns regularly ends in s, or, in certain classes of words, 
in es. * 

When the noun in the singular ends with such a sound that the sound of s can 
unite with it, and be pronounced without forming a separate syllable, s only is 
added in forming the plural: as, sea, seas; tree, trees ; woe, woes ; canto, cantos; 
virtue, virtues; purlieu, purlieus; claw, claws ; cab, cabs; panic, panics; bead, 
beads ; chief, chiefs ; bag, bags; path, paths ; lock, locks; bell, bells ; gem, gems ; 
San, fans ; cup, cups; ear, ears; act, acts. A few plurals from nouns ending in 
o preceded by a consonant, end in es : as, echo, echoes ; cargo, cargoes ; embargo, 
embargoes ; motto, mottoes ; potato, potatoes. Other nouns of this class gen- 
erally form their plurals regularly, though usage differs with regard to some of 
them. Those in which final 0 is preceded by a yowel form their plurals regu- 
larly. The plural of alkali is written alkalies, rarely alkalis; that of rabbi, 
either rabbies or rabbis. With regard to other nouns ending in @ usage differs, 
though they are perhaps more commonly written with the termination Zes. 

When the noun in the singular ends with such a sound (as that of ch, sh, j, s, 
«x, or z) that the sound of s can not unite with it in pronunciation, but must form 
a separate syllable, eis inserted before s in forming the plural, unless the word 
ends with silent e, in which case the latter serves to form a separate syllable 
with s: as, church, churches ; rush, rushes ; age, ages; lace, laces; gas, gases; 
case, cases; loss, losses ; box, boxes; maze, mazes. 

To express the plural of a letter, figure, or any character or sign, or of 
a word mentioned without regard to its meaning, the letter s, generally pre- 
ceded by the apostrophe, is appended, as in the phrases, ‘“‘ The two 7’s in all;”’ 
“The two 0’s in 400; ” <‘ Two *’s in Orion; ”? “The why’s and wherefore’s of 
the question.”’? Some writers, however, omit the apostrophe in such eases, 
joining the s immediately to the letter, character, or word, as in the phrases 
‘¢The two Js in all;”? “Two *s in Orion;”’ ** The pros and cons.?’ Others still 
write the names of the letters with their proper plural endings, instead of the 
letters themselves; as, the two ees, efs, ells, esses, and the like. The plurals of 
letters are also rarely expressed by simply doubling them, without adding any 
plural sign; as, the two ee in bee, the two Ui in all; but this practice is not to be 
commended, as ee, ll, &c., are properly read double e, double 1, and the like. 

§19. Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant form their plural by adding 
es and changing y into7: as, mercy, mercies ; lady, ladies; sky, skies; army, 
armies ; pity, pities. This rule includes words ending in guy, in which wu, being 
pronounced like w, is strictly a consonant; as, colloquy, colloquies. The plural 
of proper nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, is formed by changing y 
into ies, according to the rule; as, “‘ The three Maries.” Many writers, how- 
ever, form the plural of such words by simply adding s; as, ‘*The three 
Marys ;” but for this practice there seems to be no good reason. 

When the singular of a noun ends iny preceded by a vowel (except w having 
the power of w), the plural is regularly formed by adding s only: as, day, days ; 
key, keys ; money, moneys ; attorney, attorneys ; alloy, alloys ; guy, guys. Some 
plurals of the latter class are often inaccurately written with the termination 
ies; as, monies, attornies, and the like, 

Nore. — Nouns now ending in y formerly ended in ze, and formed their plurals 
reeularly by adding s; as, memorie, memories ; mercie, mercies. Y was finally 
substituted for ie in the singular, but the plural was not changed, and still re- 
tains its old form. 

§ 20. The plurals of a few nouns ending in f or je are irregularly formed by 
changing f or fe into ves. The following words, with their compounds, are the 
principal examples: namely, life, lives ; knife, knives ; wife, wives ; leaf, leaves ; 
sheaf, sheaves ; loaf, loaves ; beef, beeves ; thief, thieves ; calf, calves ; half, halves ; 
elf, elves ; shelf, shelves; self, selves; wolf, wolves. The plural of staff is some- 
times written staff's, but more commonly staves, except when it means a corps 
of officers, cither military or civil, in which sense it is always written staffs. 
The plural of wharf is generally written wharfs in England, but in the United 
States it is more commonly written wharves, as it is also by some recent Ene- 
lish writers. The plurals of hoof and turf, formerly written hooves and turves, 
are now written hoofs and turfs. The plurals of other nouns ending in Jf, fe, or 
J, are formed regularly by the addition of s only. . 

§ 21. In the following nouns, the plural is distinguished from the singular 
only by a change of the yowel or yowel sound of the word: namely, man, 
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men} woman, women; goose, geese; foot, feet ; tooth, teeth; brother, brethren: 
louse, lice; mouse, mice, Compounds ending with these words form their plu- 
rals in the same manner: as, foeman, foemen; dormouse, dormice. Words 
which end in the syllable man, and are not compounds, form their plurals reg- 
ularly, by adding s only: as, cayman, caymans; desman, desmans ; jirman, jir- 
mans ; talisman, talismans ; German, Germans ; Mussulman, Mussulmans. The 
plural of talisman and Mussulman are sometimes, by a gross blunder, written 
talismen, and Mussulmen. 

§ 22. A few plurals end in en: namely, brother, brethren; child, children ; 
ox, oxen. To these may be added the obsolete forms eyne, kine, shoon, hosen 
housen (from eye, cow, shoe, hose, house), the first three of which, though they 
have received a slightly different form, end, as pronounced, with the sound of n. 

§ 23. The words brother, die, pea, and penny, have each two plurals of differ- 
ent forms and with different significations: as, brothers, male children of the 
same parent, also, members of the same socicty, association, class, or profes- 
sion ; brethren, members of the same religious or ecclesiastical body, the word 
in this form being rarely used except in religious writings, or in scriptural lan- 
guage, where it also has the same meaning that brother has in ordinary lan- 
guage; dies, implements for making impressions by stamping, or for making 
serews, also the cubical parts of pedestals: dice, the cubical blocks used in 
games of chance; peas, seeds of the pea-plant, when a definite number is men- 
tioned; pease, the same in bulk, or spoken of collectively; pennies, the coins, 
especially when a definite number is mentioned ; pence, the amount reckoned by 
these coins. See also these words in the Dictionary. The word acquaintance 
is written, in the plural, either acquaintance or acquaintances, the two forms 
haying little or no difference of meaning. 

§ 24. A few words, mostly names of animals, have the same form in the 
plural as in the singular ; as, deer, sheep, trout, and the like. 

§ 25. Many words adopted from forcign languages retain their original 
plurals: as, datum, data; criterion, criteria; genus, genera; larva, larve ; 
crisis, crises ; matrix, matrices ; focus, foci; monsieur, messieurs, 

Many words of this class, while retaining the original plurals, have also a 
second, formed after the analogy of English words of similar termination: as, 
formula, formule or formulas; beau, beaux or beaus; index, indices, or in- 
dexes ; stratum, strata or stratums; bandit, banditti or bandits; cherub, cher- 
ubim or cherubs; seraph, seraphim or seraphs. The plurals of the last two 
words are sometimes incorrectly written cherubims and seraphims, with double 
plural terminations, from ignorance or forgetfulness of the fact that in Hebrew 
words im is a plural ending. 

§ 26. In certain loose compounds consisting of a noun followed by an adjec- 
tive or other qualifying expression, the plural is commonly formed by making 
the same change in the noun as when it stands alone: as, court-martial, courts- 
martial; cousin-german, cousins-german; son-in-law, sons-in-law. When, how- 
ever, the adjective is so closely joined to the noun that the compound has the 
force of a simple word, the plural of the compound is commonly formed 
like that of any other word of the same termination: as, cupful, cupfuls ; hand- 
Sul, handfuls. 

§ 27. There are many words, besides those mentioned in the preceding para- 
graphs, in respect to which usage, even that of the best authors, is variable. 
The most important of these words are mentioned in this and the succeeding 
sections, 

The derivatives of the word villain, as villainous, villainy, &c., though often 
written villanous, villany, &c., properly retain the 7, according to the practice 
of many writers, like those of other words similarly ending in ain: as, mown- 
tainous, from mountain; captaincy, from captain; and the like, 

The words connection, deflection, inflection, and reflection, follow the spelling 
of the words connect, deflect, injflect, and reflect, though often written, especially 
in England, connexion, deflexion, inflexion, and reflexion. See Note under Con- 
NECTION, in the Dictionary. 

The word woe, though often written without the final e, should retain it, 
like most other nouns of one syllable and of similar form; as, doe, jloe, foe, 
hoe, sloe, toe, and the like. Monosyllables other than nouns, and words of more 
than one syllable, having a similar termination, omit the e; as, do, go, no, so, 
canto, motto, potato. 

The words defense, expense, offense, and pretense are properly written thus, 
though often spelled with c instead of s, for the s belongs to the words from 
which they are derived, and is also used in all their derivatives. See Note under 
OFFENSE, in the Dictionary. 

The words drought and height were formerly written drouth and hight, and 
are still very often thus written in America. 

The verb practice is thus written like the noun, in preference to the form 
practise, though the latter spelling is used by many writers, especially in Eng 
land. The difference in spelling between the noun and the verb is properly 
observed, in words of this kind, only in such as are accented on the last syl- 
lable, as device, devise. See Note under PRACTISE, in the Dictionary. 

Derivatives of the Greek dpa (seat, base, side; pronounced héd/ra), as poly- 
hedron, tetrahedron, octahedral, and the like, are properly thus written with h 
before the e of the termination, but are sometimes written polyedron, tet- 
raédron, octaédral, &¢., without the h. 

§ 28. There is a class of adjectives ending either in able or in ible, of which a 
large majority have the termination able; as, blamable, laudable, legible, muta- 
ble, navigable, vendible. Many of them are from Latin words ending in abilis or 
dbilis ; some are from the French; and not a few are formed by adding the ter- 
mination to English words. Those from Latin words end respectively in able 
or ible, according as they are derived from words ending in a@bilis or ibilis: as, 
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mutable (Lat. mutabilis); potable (Lat. potadilis); credible (Lat. credibilis) ; 
vendible (Lat. vendibilis). Those formed from English words generally end in 
able; as, avoidable, eatable, fordable, laughable, liable, salable, serviceable, 
There are a few words respecting which usage is variable: as, addible or adda- 
ble; conversable or conversible ; inferable or inferrible ; referable or referrible. 

§ 29. There is a class of words beginning with en or in, as enclose or inclose, 
enquire or inquire, ensure or insure, and the like, many of which take either 
form of the prefix indifferently, They are chiefly derived from the Latin, either 
directly or through the French, the prefix in belonging to the former language, 
and en to the latter. In some of these words, en is to be preferred; in others, in ; 
in many of them, cither may be used indifferently. See the List of Words Spelled 
in Two or More Ways, and the different words of this class in the Dictionary. 

§ 30. There was formerly considerable diversity of usage in respect to the 
terminations ant and ent, both of which were, in certain cases, used almost in- 
differently ; as in the words conjidant or confident, dependant or dependent, and 
the like. Present usage, however, is definitely settled in favor of one or the 
other form, in nearly or quite every word of this class, though not always upon 
uniform principles. In the few words in which both these terminations are 
retained, it is the more general practice to write the adjective with ent, and the 
common noun with ant, while the corresponding abstract noun ends in ence, 
as in the adjectives conjident and dependent, the common nouns conjidant and 
dependant, and the abstract nouns confidence and dependence. In the case of 
very many words, however, the adjective ends in ant, as also the common noun; 
while the abstract noun ends in ance, as in the adjectives attendant and repent- 
ant; the eommon nouns attendant and repentant; and the abstract nouns at- 
tendance and repentance. It may be remarked that the terminations ant and 
ance belong properly to words derived from the French or from Latin verbs of 
the first conjugation; ené and ence to words derived from Latin verbs of the 
other three conjugations, nce and ance were also formerly confounded in 
some words, the one or the other being used indifferently. 

§ 31. There isa class of words ending in er, some of which are written by 
most authors with the termination ve; as, center, meter, theater, &c., which are 
often written centre, metre, theatre, &e. Acre, chancre, lucre, nacre, massacre, 
and ogre, retain the termination ve, in order to preserve the hard sound of the 
cand gy. 

§ 32. There are two classes of chemical words ending respectively, as more 
commonly written, in ide and ine, in regard to which usage has been variable. 
Most of them were formerly written without the finale; but it is now the 
almost universal practice to retain it: as, bromide, chloride, iodide, sulphide ; 
chlorine, fluorine, salicine, steartne; and the like. The word tannin is always 
written without the finale. Oxide is now generally written with the termina- 
tion ide, though formerly by many written owyd, from the supposition that the y 
of the last syllable represented the v of the Greek dis, from which the word 
is derived; whereas the last syllable is simply the same as the termination of 
the words bromide, sulphide, and the like. See Note under OXIDE, in the 
Dictionary. 

§ 33. There isa class of words ending, as pronounced, with the sound of 
long 7, followed by z, some of which are differently written, by different authors, 
with cither ise or ize to represent this sound: as, criticize or criticise ; civilize 
or civilise; naturalize or naturalise ; patronize or patronise. These words are 
mostly verbs, and are chiefly derived from Greek words ending in ({w, or from 
French words ending in ise or ise. There are a few from other sources, but 
formed in analogy with those derived from these languages. Those formed 
from Greck words have the termination ize; as, anathematize, characterize, 
dramatize, tantalize. The words catechise and exorcise are exceptions. Those 
formed in an analogous manner from English words are likewise written with 
ize; as, albumenize, bastardize, memorize, sensitize. Those derived from the 
French verb prendre (participle pris or prise) end in ise; as, apprise, comprise, 
emprise, enterprise, surprise. Of those formed from French words other than 
prendre, or which have corresponding forms in the French, a majority end in 
ize, though in respect to some of them usage is variable; as, civilize, formalize, 
organize, satirize. The following are the principal English verbs ending in ise ; 
namely, advertise, advise, affranchise, apprise, catechise, chastise, circumcise, 
comprise, compromise, criticise, demise, despise, devise, disenfranchise, disfran- 
chise, disguise, divertise, emprise, enfranchise, enterprise, exercise, exorcise, 
franchise, manumise, misprise, premise, reprise, revise, supervise, surmise, sur- 
prise. It may be remarked that many of those in respect to which usage varies 
are more frequently written in England with the termination ise, and in the 
United States with the termination ize. 

§ 34. Thewords mold and molt, and their compounds and derivatives, are 
written in this Dictionary with o instead of ow, in analogy with the words bold, 
bolt, colt, gold, &e., from which the w has been dropped. Most authors, how- 
ever, write these words mould and moult, and their derivatives in like manner. 

§ 35. There is a numerous class of words almost universally written, in the 
United States, with the termination o7, many of which are written, in England, 
with the termination owr; as, candor, favor, honor, labor, rumor, vigor. Eng- 
lish usage, however, is not uniform with respect to these words, many of them 
being written with or in English books. See the Observations on Orthography, 
prefixed to these rules. 

§ 36. There is a small class of words ending with the syllable ped (from 
Lat. pes, pedis, foot), the termination of some of which was formerly, and is 
still frequently, written pede ; as, biped, centiped, milliped, palmiped, quadruped, 
soliped, and the like. The words biped and quadruped are universally written 
without the final e, and the others, according to the best usage, should be writ 
ten in the same manner, 


Ixvill 


reader. 
tion. 


Such a list, it is thou 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


A LIST OF WORDS SPELLED IN TWO OR MORE WAYS. 


The design of the following List is, in the first place, to present those words 
in reference to which present usage, m the United States or in England, sanc- 
tions more than one method of spelling the same word ; and, secondly, a con- 
siderable number of words, which, though not differently spelled by living 
reputable writers, yet are to be found in the orthography of the second column 
in the works of respectable authors of the last century, or the early part of the 
present century, and are, therefore, often presented to the eye of the modern 


a 


geht, will be found very convenient for consulta- 
For any thing more full, a Glossary would be the appropriate resort. 


The first column, in the following List, presents the orthography recognized 
in the body of this Dictionary as the preferable one, or that in general use; the 


second column, one less desirable, or the usage of former times. 


Those forms 


in the second column which a good writer at the present day would not probably 
employ, but which are found only in writings of the past, have a dagger pre- 
fixed. One class of words which might properly haye been added, is, from their 


A. 
Abatis, or Abattis. 
Abettor, Abetter. 
Abreuvoir, Abbreuvoir. 
Abridgment, Abridgement. 
Accessory, Accessary. 


Account, -ant, &e., tAccompt, -ant, Xe. 


Accouter, &c., or 
Acetimeter, o7 
Ache, 

Achieve, 
Acknowledgment, 
Addible, 
Adipocere, 
Admittable, 
Adopter (Chem.), 
Adulterer, -ess, 
Adz, or 

Aidile, 

Hgis, 

#Holian, or 
/irie, or Kyrie, 
/Msthetic, -s, or 
Aghast, 
Agriculturist, 
Aid-de-camp, 
Ajutage, or 
Alcaid, 
Alchemy, 


Accoutre, &c/ 
Acetometer. 


tAke. 


tAtchieve. 
Acknowledgement. 
ddable. 
Adipocire. 
Admittible. 
Adapter. 


tAdultrer, -ess, 


Adze, 

Edile. 

Kgis. 

Eolian, 

Kyry. 
Esthetic, -s. 
tAgast. 
Agriculturalist. 
Aide-de-camp. 
Adjutage. 
Alecade. 


tAlchymy. 


Alcoran or Koran, Alkoran. 


Alkahest, or 
Allege, 

Alleluia, ov 
Alleluiah, 
Alloy, 

Alum, 

Almanac, 
Ambassador, 07 
Embassador, 


Ambergris, 


Ambs-ace, 


Amend, -ment, 
Amice, 
Ammoniuret, 
Amortize, -ment, 
Amphitheater, 
Anapest, 
Ancient, -ly, 
Andiron, 
Angiotomy, 
Ankle, 


Annotto, 


Antechamber, 
Anterior, 
Anti-emetic, 
Antihypnotic, 
Apostasy, 
Aposteme, or 
Apothegm, or 
Appall, 
Appallment, 
Appareled, -ing, 


Alcahest. 
tAlledge. 
Allelujah. 
Halleluiah, 
tAllay. 
Allum. 
Almanack. 
Ambassadour, 
Embassadour, 
tAmbergrease, 
Ambergrise. 
Ambes-ace, 
Ames-ace, 


tEmend, -ment. 
tAmess. 


Ammoniaret. 
Amortise, -ment. 
Amphitheatre. 
Anapest. 


tAntient, -ly. 
fHandiron. 


tAnteriour, 


Angeiotomy. 
Ancle. 

Anotta, Annatto, 
Anota, Annotta, 
Arnotta, Arnotto. 
Antichamber. 


Antemetic. 
Anthypnotic,. 
Apostacy. 
Imposthume. 
Apophthegm, 
Appal. 
Appalement. 
Apparelled, -ling. 


Appraise,-ed,&c.or Apprize, -ed, &c. 
Apprise (tonotify), Apprize. 


Apricot, 
Arbitrament, 
Arbor, 
Archeology, 
Ardor, 

Argol, or 
Armor, -er, &c., 
Arquebuse, 
Arrack, 
Artisan, 
Asafetida, 
Asafcetida, 
Asbestus, ov 
Ascendant, 
Ascendency, 
Askance, 
Askant, 
Assuage, 
Atheneum, or 


tApricock. 
ftArbitrement. 


Arbour. 
Archaiology. 
Ardour, 

Argal. 

Armour, -er, &e, 
Arquebus, fllar- 
tArack. [quebuse, 
Artizan, 


Assafeetida, 


Asbestos. 
Ascendent. 
Ascendancy, 
Askaunce, 
Askaunt. 
tAsswage. 
Atheneum, 


Attar, or Otto. 
Aught, Ought. 
Author, &ce., Authour, &c. 
Autocracy, Autocrasy. 
Autoptical, Autopsical, 
Awkward, tAukward. 
Awm, or Aum. 
Ax, or Axe, 
Ay, or Aye. 

B. 
Backshish, Bakshish, Buk- 
Bade (v.), {Bad.  [sheesh. 
Baldric, Baldrick, Baw- 
Balk, Baulk. [drick,. 
Balister, o7 Ballister. 
Baluster, Banister. 
Bandana, o7 Bandanna, 
Bandoleer, Bandelier, 
Banderole, Bannerol, Band- 


Banyan (Bot.), 
Bans, 
Barbacan, 
Barbecue, 
Barberry, 
Bark, or 
Barouche, 
Barytone, 
Basin, 
Bass, or 
Bass-viol, or 
Bas-relief, 
Bastinade, or 
Baton, o7 Batoon, 
Bateau, 
Battledoor, o7 
Bauble, 
Bazaar, or 
Befall, 
Behavior, 
Behoove, 
Beldam, 07 
Belligerent, 
Benedict, o7 
Benumb, 
Bellfounder, 
and similar 
Bequeath, 
Bergamot, 
Berth (Nav.), 
Betel, 
Beveled, -ing, 
Beyile (Hev.), 
Bezant, 
Biasing,-ed,-es,&c., 
Bigoted, 
Bilge, 
Billiards, 
Billingsgate, 
Bin, 
Binnacle, 
Bister, or 
Blende (Min.). 
Blessed (a.), or 
Blithesome, -ly, &e. 
Blomary, 
Blouse, or 
Bodice, 
Boil, n. 
Bombazet, or 
Bombazine, ov 
Bonnyclabber, 
Bourgeois, o7 
Bourse, 
Bouse, or 
Bousy, or 
Boweled, -ing, &c., 
Bowlder, 
Bowsprit, 
Brahman, 
Brahmin, 
Brake (2ailways), 
Brazen, 
Brazier, 
Brier, 
Brooch, 
Bryony, 


Banian. 
Banns. 
Barbican, 
Barbacue. 
Berberry. 
Barque. 
Barouch, 
Baritone, 
Bason. 
Base. 
Base-viol. 
Bass-relief. 
Bastinado. 
Baston. 
Batteau. 
Battledore, 
Bawble. 
Bazar. 
Befal. 
Behaviour, 
Behove. 
Beldame. 
Belligerant. 
Benedick. 
tBenum. 
+Belfounder, 
compounds. 
Bequeathe. 
{Burgamot. 
Birth. 
Betle. 
Bevelled, -ling. 
Bevil, 07 Bevel. 
Byzant. [&e, 
Biassing, -sed, -ses, 
Bigotted. 

Bulge. [liards. 
{Balyards, Bal- 
Bilingsgate. 

Binn. 


{rol. 


tBinacle, Bittacle 


Bistre. 

Blend, Blinde. 
Blest. 

Blithsome, -ly, &c, 
Bloomary. 
Blowse. 

Boddice. 

Bile. 

Bombazette. 
Bombasine. 
Bonnyclapper. 
Burgeois, 

Burse. 

Boose. 

Boozy. 

Bowelled, -ling, &c. 
Boulder. 


{Boltsprit. 


Brachman, 
Bramin, 
Break, 


tBrasen, 
{Brasier, 


Briar. 
Broach, Broche, 
Briony, 


® 


tc or ick; as, music, musick, public, publick, &e. 


great number, omitted. It is that of words of more than one syllable ending in 


It is deemed sufficient to men- 


tion the class, and to state that the termination in ick is wholly disused. A 
similar remark is applicable to a portion of the words terminating formerly in 


our, Now in o7. 


Those of this class in the following List, in whic 


both forms 


are given, are still sometimes used in both forms, the termination in or being 
that most favored in the United States, while owr is the form generally preferred 


in England. 


Words of this class not given in the List are used only in or by 


living writers. Subject to a like remark is a class of words terminating in ise or 


ize; as, systematise or systematize, &c.,—the latter being the mode 


‘in which 


such words are spelled in America, and the former that affected by English 


printers. 


When in this List the word in the first column is followed by or, 


as, “‘Abatis, or Abattis,” it is implied that the second form is nearly, often 
quite, in as good use as the first, 


Buccaneer, 07” Bucanier. 
Buddhism, or Boodhism. 
Buffet, or Beaufet. 
Buhrstone, Burrstone, 
Bun, or Bunn. 
Buncombe, Bunkum. 
Bur, or Burr. 
Burden, -some, {Burthen, -some, 
Burin, Burine. 
Burned (imp.), Burnt, 
Burganet, 07 Burgonet. 
But-end, or Butt-end. 
Butt, or But. 
Byzantine, Bizantine, 
C. 

Caboose, Camboose, Co- 
Cacique, Cazique. [boose. 
Caddice, or Caddis. 
Cesura, Cesura. 
Cag, or Keg. 
Caique, o7 Caic. 
Caisson, or Caissoon. 
Calash, Caleche. 
Caldron, Cauldron, 
Calendar, {Kalendar, 
Calends, {Kalends. 
Caliber, or Calibre. 
Calipash, Callipash, 
Calipee, Callipee. 
Calipers, Callipers. 
Caliph, Calif, Kalif. 
Calk, or Caulk, Calque, 
Calligraphy, Caligraphy. 
Caloyer, or Kaloyer. 
Caltrap, or Caltrop. 
Calyx, Calix. 
Camlet, Camblet, Chamlet. 
Camomile, Chamomile, 

Camphine, 
Camphene, Camphogen, 
Camphor, Camphire. 
Candor, Candour. 


Canceled, -ing, &c., 
Cannel-coal, 
Cannoneer, or 
Canny, 

Cation (Sp.), 
Cantaloup, or 
Cantalever, or 
Carbine, 


Carbineer, 


Carapace, 

Carat, 
Caravansary, o7 
Carcass, 
Carnelian, 
Caroled, -ing, &c., 
Cartography, 
Cask (a vessel), 
Casque (helmet), 
Cassaya, 
Cassimere, 07 
Caster, 

Catchup, or 
Ketchup, 
Catechise, -er, 07 
Cauliflower, 
Causeway, 
Caviare, or 
Caviler, -ed, &c., 
Cayman, 

Ceil, -ing, -ed, 
Center, 
Centered, 
Centimeter, or 
Centiped, : 
Ceroon, or 
Cess-pool, or 
Chalcedony, 
Chameleon, 
Chamois, = 
Champaign, 
Champagne, 
Champerty, [&c., 
Channeled, -ing, 


Cancelled,-ling, &c. 
Canal-coal. 
Cannonier, 
Cannie. 
Canyon. 
Cantaloupe. 
Cantilever, 
Carabine. 
Carbinier, Carabi- 
nier, Carabineer, 
Carapax. 
Caract, Carrat. 
Caravansera, 
Carease, 
Cornelian. 
Carolled, -ling, &e, 
Chartography. 
Casque. 
Cask. 
Cassada, Cassado. 
Kerseymere, 
Castor. 


Catsup. 


Catechize, -er, &c. 
Colliflower. 
Causey. 
Caviar. 
Caviller, -led, &c. 
Caiman. 
tCiel, -ing, -ed. 
Centre. 
Centred. 
Centimetre. 
Centipede. 
Seroon. 
Sess-pool. 
Calcedony. 
Cameleon. 
Shamois, Shammy. 
Champain. 
tChampane, 
~Champetry. Le: 


Channelled, -ling, 


Chant, -er, -ed, &e., Chaunt, -er, -ed, &c. 


Chap, Chop. 
Chase, Chace, 
Check (7.), Cheque, 


Checker, -ed, &c., Chequer, -ed, &e. 


Chemist, pees. Chimist. 
5 mistry 
Chemistry, Ohiniscaee 
Cherif, Or Sheriffe, 
Scherif, 5 ® Schereef. 
Chestnut, Chesnut. 
Cheyron, or Cheveron. 
Chilioliter, Kiloliter, 
Chiliometer, Kilometer, 
Chine, Chime, Chimb, 
Chintz, Chints. 
Chiseled, -ing, Chiselled, -ling. 
Chock-full, Chuck-full, 
Choir, tQuire. 
Chorister, {tQuirister, 
Choke, tChoak. 
Choose, tChuse. 
Chore, Char. 
Cigar, Segar. 
Cimeter, Scimetar, 
Scimiter, Scymetar. 
Cipher, Cypher. ° 
Clamor, -ous, &e, Clamour, -ous, &e, 
Clangor, Clangour, 
Clarionet, or Clarinet. 
Clew, or Clue. 
Clinch, Clench, 
Clinique, Clinic. 
Clinometer, Kinometer, 
Cloak, tCloke. 
Clodpoll, Clodpole. 
Clothe, -ed, &c., fCloathe, -ed, &e. 
Clough, Cloff. 
Clyster, Glyster. 
Cockswain, or Coxswain. 
Coeliac, or Celiac. 
Cognizor, -zee, Cognisor, -see, 
Coif, Quoif. 
Coiffure, {tQuoiffure. 
Colander, Cullender. 
Comb, Combe, or Coombe, 
Comfrey, Comfry, Cumfrey. 
Complete, tCompleat. 
Complexion, {Complection. 
Confectionery, tConfectionary. 
Connection, Connexion. 


Contemporary, or Cotemporary. 
Contra-dance, Country-dance. 
Controller, -shiz, Comptroller,-ship. 


Control, {Comptrol,Controul. 
Cony, Coney. 
Cooly, Coolie, 
Coomb, or Comb. 
Copaiva, or Copaiba. 
Copier, Copyer. 
Copse, Coppice. 
Coquette, 7., Coquet. 
Coranach, Coronach, 
Corbel, Corbeil. 
Corselet, Crosslet. 
Cosy, Cosey. 

Cot, or Cote, a hut. 
Cot, or Cott, a bed, 
Cotillon, o” Cotilion. 
Councilor, or Councillor, 
Counselor, or Counsellor, 
Count, tCompt. 
Courtesan, Courtezan. 


Courtesy (Law), 


Curtesy, Curtsy.~ 
Cozen, -age, 


Cosen, -age. 


Craunch, Cranch. 
Cray-fish, or Craw-tish. 
Creak (v.), Creek, 
Creosote, Kreosote, 
Creasote, Kreasote, 
Critique, Critic (a criticism), 
Cruet, Crewet. 
Crup (Men.), Croup. 
Crupper, Crouper. 
Cruse (bottle), {Cruise. 
Cucurbit, or Cucurbite. 


Cudgeled, -er, -ing, Cudgelled,-ler,-ling, 
Cue (def. 1), Queue, 


oi y 
ere 
» 
Cuerp {Querpo. 
s or. or Cuniform, 


Curb (def. 3), 
Cursed (imp.), 
Curtal-ax, 


tKerb, Kirb. 
Curst. ee 
Curtle-axe, Curte- 


Cutlass, or Cutlas. 
Cyclopedia, 07 operates 
Cymar, Chimere, Simar. 
Cyst, Cist. 
Czar, -ina, Tzar, -ina. 
D. 
Dactyl, Dactyle. 
Damasken, Damaskeen, 
Damson, Damascene. 
Dandruff, Dandriff. 
Danegelt, 07 Danegeld. 
Debarkation, Debarcation. 


Debonair,-ly,-ness, Debonnaire, -ly, &c, 


Decrepit, Decrepid. 
Defense, -less, &c. Defence, -less, &c. 


Deflection, Deflexion. 
Deflour, Deflower. 
Delf, Delft, Delph. 
Delphin, or Delphine. 
Deltoid, {Deltoide. 
Demeanor, Demeanour. 
Demesne (Law), Demain. 
Dentiroster, Dentirostre. 
Dependent, Dependant. 
Dependence, Dependance, 
Deposit, {Deposite. 
Desert (n.), {Desart. 
Deshabiile, Dishabille. 
Dessert, Desert. 
Detecter, Detector. 
Detortion, Detorsion. 
Deuce, Deuse, Duse. 
Develop, -ment, Develope, -ment. 
Dexterous, Dextrous. 
Dieresis, or Dieresis. 
Diarrhea, or Diarrhea. 
Diarrhetic, or Diarrhetic. 
Dike, Dyke. 
Diocese, Diocess. 


Disheveled,-ing,&c, Dishevelled, -ling. 
Disk, or Disc. 

Dispatch, -ed, -ing, Despatch, -ed, -ing. 
Disseize, -in,-or, Disseise, -in, -or. 


Distention, or Distension, 
Distill, or Distil. 
Distrainor, Distrainer. 
Diversely, Diversly. 
Divest, -ed, &c., Devest, -ed. 
Docket, [(ZLaw). fDoquet. 
Doctress, or Doctoress. 
Dolor, -ous, Dolour, -ous, 
Domicile, Domicil. 
Doomsday-book, Domesday-book. 
Dory, or Doree, Dorey. 
Dormer-window, Dormar-window. 
Dote, Doat. 
Dotage, tDoatage. 
Doubloon, fDoublon 
Dowry, tDowery. 
Downfall, tDownfal. 
Dram, and Drachm. 
Draft, Draugh. 
Draft, and Draught. 
Dragoman, Drogoman, 
Dribblet, or Driblet. 
Drier, Dryer. 
Driveler, -ing, &c., Driveller, -ling, &c. 
mronent, oo 

ryl rily. 
Ducky: Dutchy. 
Duchess, Dutchess. 
Dueler, -ing, -ist, Dueller, -ling, -list. 
Dullness, Duiness. 
Dungeon, Donjon, tDongeon. 
Dunghill, {Dunghil. 
Duress, fDuresse (J7%.). 
Dye, &c. (color), Die, &c. 
Dyke. See Dike. 

EB. 

Eavesdropper, {Evesdropper. 
Eccentric, -al, &c. {Hxcentric, -al, &c. 
Economy, (Economy. 
Eestasy, Kestacy, fExtasy. 
Kestatic, tExtatic. 
Ecumenice, -al, (Ecumenie, -al, 
Edematous, or (£dematous. 


Edile, -ship, Aidile, -ship. 
Kloign, -ment, Eloin, -ment. 
Emarginate, Imarginate. 
Embalm, -ed, &c., f{Imbalm, -ed, &c. 
Embalmer, -ment, tImbalmer, -ment, 
Embank, -ed, &c., Imbank, -ed, &c. 
Embargo, fImbargo. 
Embark, -ed, &c., {Imbark, -ed, &c. 
Embarkation, Embareation. 
Embassador, or Himbassadour, 


Ambassador, Ambassadour, 
Embassy, Ambassy. 
Embassage, Ambassage. 


Embed, -ded, &c., Imbed, -ded, &c. 
Embezzle, &e., — fImbezzle, &e. 
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Emblaze, tImblaze. : 
Emblazon,-ed,&c., tImblazon, -ed, &e, 
Embody, -ied, &c., Imbody, -ied, &c. 
Embolden, -ed, &c., Imbolden, -ed, &c, 


. 


Feces, 
Fagot, -ed, -ing, 


F, 


Feces. 
Faggot, -ted, -ting. 


Emborder, &c., ftImborder, &c, . Fail y, fFaerie, Faéry, 

Embosom, or Imbosom. Fakir, 07 Faquir. 

Emboss, ed, &c., tImboss, -ed, &c. Falchion, {Fauchion. 

Embowel, -ed,) { fEmbowell,-ed,&c., Falcon, -er,-ry, {Faulcon, -er, -ry. 
-ing, § ? tImbowel, -ed, &c. Fantasy, {Phantasy. 

Emboweler, Emboweller, &c., Fantastic, tPhantastic. 
-ment, tImboweller, &c. Farthingale, Fardingale, 

Embower,-ed,&c., tImbower, -ed, &e.  Jattener, tFatner. 


Embrace, -ed, &c., fImbrace, -ed, &c. 
Embracer, -ment, tImbracer, -ment. 
Embrasure, tEmbrazure, 
Embrocation, Imbrocation, 
a bay -ed, &c., timbroil, -ed, &c. 

merods, o7 } , 
Emeroids, Emrods, 

Emeer, 


Emir, or 

Empale, -ed, &¢., Impale, -ed, &c. 

exapencled, -ing, 5 Sepanennigee sce. 
i, fEmpannel, -led, &c, 


Emperor, Emperour, 
Empoison, Impoison, 
Empower,-ed,&c., fImpower, -ed, &c, 
Emprise, Emprize. 
Empurple, jImpurple. 

Emu, Emeu. 


Enameled,-ing,&c., Enamelled,-ling,&c. 
Enamor, -ed, -ing, Enamour, -ed, -ing. 
Encage, -ed, &c., Incage, -ed, &c. 
Encamp, -ed, &c., fIncamp, -ed, &e, 


Enchant, finchant. 
Enchiseled, -ing, Enchiselled, -ling. 
Encloister, Incloister. 


Encounter, &c., fIncounter, &c. 
Encroach, &c., tIncroach, &c. 
Encumber,-ed,&c., fIncumber, -ed, &c, 
Encyclopedia, or Encyclopedia, 
Endear, fIndear. 

Endeavor, -ed, &c, Endeavour,-ed, &c. 
Endow, &c., tIndow, &c. 
Endue, or tIndue. 

Endure, -ance, jIndure, -ance. 
Enforce, -ed, &c., ftInforce, -ed, &c. 
Engage, -ed, &c., fIngage, -ed, &c. 


Engender, Ingender. 
Engorge, -ed, &c., tIngorge, -ed, &c. 
Engross, tIngross. 
Enhance, tInhance, 
Enigma, +Mnigma, 


Enjoin, &c., tIinjoin, &c. 
Enkindle, -ed, &c., ¢{Inkindle, -ed, &c, 
Enlarge, &c., fInlarge, &c. 


Enlist, fInlist. 

Enroll, Enrol, ov Inroll. 
Enrollment, {Enrolment, Inroi- 
Enshrine, Inshrine, [ment, 
Enshroud, Inshrou 

Ensphere, Insphere 

Enstamp, Instamp. 

Entail (Arch.), Entaile. 

Entangle, &c., fIntangle, &c, 
Enterprise, Enterprize. 


Enthrone, -ed, &c., fInthrone, -ed, &c. 
Entire, -ly, &c., Intire, -ly, &c. 
Entitle, -ed, &c., fIntitle, -ed, &c. 
dntrance, ed,&c., ftIntrance, -ed, &c. 
Entrap, -ed, &c.,  Intrap, -ped, &c. 
Entreat, -ed, &c., Intreat, -ed, &c. 


Entreaty, Intreaty. 
Entresol, Entersole. 
Entwine, -ed, &c., Intwine, -ed, &c. 
Envelop (v.), Envelope. 
Envelope (n.), 07 Envelop. 
Envelopment, Enyelopement, 
Envenom, fInvenom. 
Eolipile, Holipile. 


Epaulette (F7.). 
Epauletted, -ting. 
Equalled, -ling. 


Epaulet, o7 
Epauleted, -ing, 
Equaled, -ing, 


Equiangular, tEquangular, 
Equivoque, 07 Equivoke. 
Era, ara. 
Krror, &c., Errour, &c. 
Escalade, {Scalade, 
Escapement, or Scapement, 


Escarp (Fort.), or Scarp. 


Eschalot, Shallot, or Shalote, 
Escheat, {tExcheat. 
Escritoire, Escritoir, Scrutoir, 
Escocheon, 
Escutcheon, Scutcheon. 
Estafet, or Estafette. 
Esthetics, or Msthetics. 
Estoppel, tEstopel, Estopple, 
Estrich, Estridge. 
Etiology, or Atiology. 
Etui, or Etwee. 
Exactor, Exacter. 
Expense, [&c., tExpence. [&c. 
Exsiccate, -ed, -ing, Exiccate, -ed, -ing, 
Exsiccation, Exiccation. 
Exsuccous, Exuccous. 
Exudation, Exsudation. 
Exude, &c., tExsude, &c. 
Eyrie, or } Aerie. 


Eyry, 


Favor, -er, -ed, &c. Favour, -er, -ed, &e. 
Fecal, Fecal, 
Fecula, Fecula. 
Feldspar, Felspar 
Feldspath, Felspath. 
Felly, Felloe, 
Feoffor, o7 Feoffer. 
Fervor, Fervour. 
Fetal, Fetal, 
Feticide, Feticide, 
Fetus, Foetus. 
Fetor, Feetor. 


Feud, -al, -atory, 
Feudalize, -ism, 
Fie, 

Filbert, 
Filibuster, 
Filigree, 
Fillagree, 
Fillibeg, or 
Vinery (a forge), 
Firman, 
Fishgig, or 
Fives, or 
Flageolet, 
Flavor, -ed, &c., 
Flier, 

Floatage (Law), 
Flotsam, or 
Flour (ef grain), 
Flower-de-luce, 
Fluke (Naut.), 
Fluke (Zo0l.), 


Filigrane, 


{Feod, -al, -atory. 
fFeodalize, -ism, 
Hy. 

Filberd. 
Fillibuster, Flibus- 
[tier. 
Filigrain, 
Phillibeg. 

Finary. 

Firmaun, 

Fizgig. 

Vives. 

Flagelet. 

Flavour, -ed, &c, 
Flyer. 

Flotage, 

Flotson, 
{Flower. 
Fleur-de-lis, Flow- 
Flook. _ [er-de-lis. 
Flowk, Flooc, 


Fogy, Fogie, Fogey. 
Font (Typog.), tFount. y 
Forbade, tForbad. 
Foray, or Forray. 
Fosse, Foss. 
Foundery, o7 Foundry. 
Franc (coin), Frank. 
Frantic, Frenetic, Phrenetic, 
Frenzy, tPhrenzy. 
Frieze (Arch.), Frize, Freese. 
Frouzy, Frowzy. [ty. 
Frumenty, Furmenty, Frume- 
Frustum, Frustrum. 
Fueled, -ing, Fuelled, -ling. 
Fulfill, -ment, Fulfil, -ment. 
Fullness, Fulness. 
Further, and Farther. 
Furtherance, Fartherance, 
Furthermore, Farthermore, 
Furthest, and Farthest. 
Fuse (7.), Fuze. 
Fusil (Gwn.), Fusee. 
Fusileer, or Fusilier, 
G. 

Gabardine, o7 Garberdine, 
Galiot, Galliot. 
Garish, or Gairish, 
Gallias, or Galleas. 
Gamboled, -ing, |Gambolled, -ling, 
Gamut, {Gammut. 
oe (Min.), Gangue, 

antlet, o7 ; s 
Gantlope, tGauntlet. 
Gasteropod, Gastropod. 
Gargoyle (drch.), Gargoil, Gargle. 
Gauge, Gage. 
Gault, or Galt. 
Gauntlet (e7.), ov Gantlet. 
Gayety, Gaiety. 
Gayly, Gaily. 
Gazelle, Gazel. 
Genet, or Jennet. 
Gerfalcon, Gyrfalcon. 
Germane, Germain, German, 
Germ, Germe, 
Ghibelline, Gibeline, 
Gibe, tJibe. 
Gimbals, Gimbols, 
Gimlet, tGimblet. 
Girasole, ov Girasol. 
Girt, or Girth. 
Glair, Glare. 
Glamour, Glamer, 
Glave, Glaive. e 
Gloze, Glose. 
Gnarled, tKnarled, Knurled, 
Gore, tGoar. 


Good-by, or 
Good-humor, 
Gormand, or 
Governor, 
Graft, -ed, 
Grandam, 


Good-bye. 
Good-humour, 
Gourmand, 
Governour, 
tGraff, -ed. 
Grandame, 


A. & 

{xix 

Granddaughter, 
Granite, 

Graveled, -ling, 

Gray, -ish, &c., 


{Grandaughter. 
Granit. 
Gravelled, -ling. 
Grey, -ish, &c. 


Grenade, Grenado, Granade. 
Grenadier, {Granadier. 
Greyhound, Grayhound, 
Grewsome, or Gruesome, 

Griffin, or Griffon. 

Grisly, or Grizzly. 

Groats, Grits, Grouts. 
Grogram, Grogran, 
Grommet, Gromet. 


Grotesque, -ly, &c. tGrotesk, -ly, &c. 


Groundsel, or Groundsill. 
Groyeler, -ing, Groveller, -ling. 
Group, v. {Groupe. 
Guaranty, or Guarantee. 
Guelder-rose, Gelder-rose, 
Guelf, or Guelph. 
Guerrilla, Guerilla. 
Guilder (coin), Gilder. 
Guillotine, Guillotin. 
Gulf, {Gulph. 
Gunwale, or tGunnel. 
Gurnard, or 
Gurnet, 3 Gournet. 
Gypsy, Gipsy, Gypsey. 
Gyrfalcon, Gerfalcon, 
Gyves, Gives. 

H. 
Hackle, Hatchel, 07 Heckle, Hetchel. 
Hagbut, Hackbut. 
Haggard, fHagard. 
Tlaggess, Haggis, Haggiss. 
Tla-ha, Haw-haw. 
Haik, Hyke. 
Hake, Haak. 
Halberd, Halbert. 
Halibut, Holibut, 
Hallelujah, Halleluiah, -luia, 
Halloo, Hallo, 07 Hollo, Holloa, 
Halidom, Hallidome, 
Halyard, Halliard. 
Handicraft, tHandecraft. 
Handiwork, tHandwork, 
Handsome, tHandsom, 
Handsel, Hansel. 
Handseled, Handselled. 
Harbor, -ed, &e, Harbour, -ed, &c, 
Harebell, Hairbell. 
Harebrained, Hairbrained, 
Tiarem, Haram. 
Haricot, Harricot. 
Harrier, Harier. 
Harry, Harrow (def. 4). 
Haslet, Harslet, 
Hasheesh, or Hashish. 


Hatti-scherif. 
Haum, Hawm, 


Hatti-sherif, 
Haulm, Halm, 


Haul, {Hale. 
Haunch, Hanch. 
Hautboy, {tHoboy. 
Hawser, Halser. 
Headache, tHeadach, 
Hearse, Herse. 
Hectoliter, 07 Hectolitre. 
Hectometer, or Hectometre. 
Hegira, Hejira. 


Height, -en, &c., or Hight, -en, &c. 
Heinous,-ly,-ness, tHainous, -ly, -ness. 


Hematite, Hematite. 
Hematology, Hematology. 
Hemistich, tHemistick. 
Hemorrhoids, fEmerods. 
Heretoch, or Heretog. 
Tiermit, -age, tEremite,-age. 
Herpetology, Erpetology. 
Hexahedron, tHexaedron. 
Hibernate, Hybernate, 
Hiccough, Hiccup, Hickup. 
Hinderance, or Hindrance. 
Hindoo,-ism, 07”  MWHindu,-ism. 
Hip (Pom.), or Hep. 
Hipped-roof, Hip-roof. 
Hippogriff, Hippogryph, 
Tiippocras, Hippocrass. 
Ho, tHoa. 
Hoarhound, Horehound. 
Hockey, Hookey. 


Hotch-potch. 


Hodge-podge, ov ( 
Hoyden, -ish. 


Hoiden, -ish, 


Holiday, and Holyday. 

Ifollo, Holloa, ov Hollow. 

Holster, Holdster. [ny. 
Hominy, Homony, Hommo 
Homeopathy, Homeopathy. 
Homonym, Homonyme. 
Honeyed, Honied. 

Honor, -ed, &c., Honour, -ed, &c, 
Hoop (v.), or Whoop. 
Hooping-cough, 07 Whooping-cough. 
THoopoe, or Hoopoo. 
Hornblende, Hornblend, 
Horror, Horrour, 
Hostelry, Ostelry, 

Hostler, Ostler. 

Hough, Tlock. 


- Indorse, -ed, -ing, 


atsex 
Housewife, jHuswife. 
Howdah, Houdah. 
Howlet, Houlet. {moce. 
Hummock, o7 Hommock, Hom- 
Humor (def. 1), Humour, 
Hurra, or Hurrah. 
Hydrangea, Hydrangia. 
Hypethral, or Hypethral. 
Hyperstene, or Hypersthene. 
Hypotenuse, Hypothenuse. 
Hyssop, Hysop. 

I. 

Icicle, fIsicle. 
Illness, jliness. 
‘Imbibe, {Embibe. 
Inbitter, Embitter. 
Imbosom, Embosom, 
Imbrue, Embrue. 
Imbue, -ed, -ing, Embue, -ed, -ing. 
Immarginate, 0” Emarginate. 


Impannel, -led, &c., 


Z -ing 
Impanel,-ed, -ing, Empannel, -led, &e. 


Imparlance, Emparlance, 
Impassion, Empassion, 
Impeach, Empeach. 
Imperiled, Imperilled. 
Implead, tEmplead. 
Imposthume, Impostume. 
Impoverish, Empoverish, 
Imprint, tEmprint. 
Incase, Encase. 
Inclasp, Enclasp. 
Inclose, -ure, &c,, Enclose, -ure, &c. 
Increase, {Encrease. 
Incrust, Encrust. 
Incumbrance, Encumbrance, 
Indefeasible, jindefeisible. 
Indelibie, Indeleble. 
Indict (Law), eae tEndite. 
. tEndictment 
. Indictment, Enditement. 
-Indite, -er, tEndite, -er. 
-Tndocile, tIndocil. 
Indoctrinate, jEndoctrinate. 


Endorse, -ed, -ing. 
Endorser, -ment, 


Indorser, -ment, 
jEnduce, -ment, 


Induce, -ment, 


Inferior, Inferiour. 
Inferable, or Inferrible. 
Inflection, Inflexion, 

Infold, Enfold. 

Infoliate, Enfoliate. 

Ingraft, -er, -ment, Engraft, -cr, -ment. 
Ingrain, Engrain, 

Ingulf, Engulf, 

Tnkle, Incle. 

Tnnuendo, TInuendo, 

Inquire, -er, -y, &c., Enquire, -er, -y, &c. 
Inscribe, tEnscribe, 

Inscroll, Enscroll. 

Insnare, Ensnare, 

Install, finstal. 

Installment, Instalment. 
Instate, tEnstate. 

Instill, Instil. 

Instructor, Instructer. 


Insure, -ed,-ing, Ensure, -ed, -ing. 


Insurer, -ance, Ensurer, -ance. 
Intenable, Intenible. 
Intercessor, tIntercessour. 
Interior, finteriour. 
Inthrall, Inthral, Enthral. 
Intrench, Entrench, 
Intrust, Entrust. 
Inure, Enure. 
TInurement, Enurement, 
Inveigle, tEnveigle. 
Inventor, Inventer. 
Inwheel, jEnwheel. 
Inwrap, Enwrap. 
Inwreathe, Enwreathe, 
Isocheimal, or Isochimal. 
Ixolite, or Ixolyte. 

J. 
Jacobin, and Jacobine. 
Jaconet, Jacconet. 
dail, -er, &c. Gaol, -er, &c. 
Jalap, Jalop. 
Jam (Min.), Jamb. 
Janizary, Janissary. 
Jasmine, Jasmin. 
Jaunt, -y, -ily, Jant, -y, -ily. 
Jean, Jane. 
Jenneting, {Juneting, Juneating 
Jeremiad, or Jeremiade, 
Jetsam, or Jetson, Jettison. 
Jettee, or Jetty,  Jutty. 
Jeweled, Jewelled. 
Jewelry, Jewellery. 
Jointress, Jointuress. 
Jonquil, or Jonquille. 
Jostle, or Justle. 
Jowl, Jole, Choule, 
Judgment, Judgement. 
Jupon, or Juppon, 
Just, Joust, 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


” 


K. at38 
Kaffer, Kaffre, or Kafr. - 
Kale, Kayle. tpi © 
Kayle, Keel, Keil. + 
Keelhaul, Keelhale. ? 
Keelson, Kelson. 
Keg, or Cag 


Kenneled, -ing, 
Khan, 

Kiln (n.),— 
Kilogram, o7 
Kiloliter, or 
Kilometer, or 
Knob, 


Kaun, Kan. 
Kall. 
KKilogramme, Chilo- 
Kilolitre. [gram, 
Kilometre. 
fIXnap (n., def. 2). 


KKoran, or Alcoran, Alkoran, 


Kyanite, 


Cyanite. 


L. 


Labeled, -ing, 


Labor,-ed,-ing,&c, 


Lachrymal, 
Lac (coin), 
Lackey, 
Lacquer (7.), 
Lacquer, -ed, -ing, 
Lagoon, 
Lambdoidal, o7 
Landau, 
Landscape, 
Lantern, 
Lanyard, 
Lapsided, 
Larum, o7 
Launch, 
Leaven, 

Lecher, -y, -ous, 
Lecturn, 


Ledgement, 


Ledger, 
Leger-line, 
Leggin, or 
Lemming, 
Lettuce, 
Leveled, -ing, -er, 
Libeled, -ing, &c., 
License, 
Lickerish, 
Licorice, 

Lief, 

Lilac, 
Linguiform, 
Linnean, or 
Linseed, 
Linstock, or 
Liter, or 
Lithontriptic, 
Llama (Zo0l.), 
Loadstar, -stone, 
Loath (a.), 

Lode (Ain.), 
Lodgment, 
Logogriph, 
Longiroster, 
Louver, o7 


Labelled, -ling. 


, Labour,-ed,-ing, &c, 


Lacrymal. 

Lack. 

Lacquey. 

Lacker. 
Lacker,-ed, -ing. 
Lagune. 
Lamdoidal. 
Landaw. 
{Landskip. 
fLanthorn. 
Laniard. 
Lobsided. 
Alarum. 

Lanch. 
tLeven. 

tLetcher, -y, -ous. 
Lectern, Lettern. 
Ledgment, Lege- 
ment, Ligement. 

Leger. 
Ledger-line, 
Legging. 

Leming. 

Lettice. 

Levelled, -ling, -ler. 
Libelled, -ling, &c. 
Licence. 
Lickerous. 
Liquorice. 

Lieve. 

Lilach. 
Linguaform, 
Linnean. 
{Lintseed. 
Lintstock, 

Litre. 
Lithonthriptic, Lith- 
Lama. [onthryptic. 
Lodestar, -stone. 
Loth. 

Load. 

Lodgement. 
Logogryph, 
Longirostre. 
Louvre, Loover, 


Lower, Lour. 
Luff, tLoof. 
Lunet, and Lunette. 
Lunge, Longe. 
Lustring, o7 Lutestring. 
Lye, Ley. 

M. 
Macaw, Macao. 
Maccaboy, Maccoboy. 
Maggoty, Maggotty. 
Maim, and Mayhem (Law). 
Mal, Male (prefix). 
Mall, or Maul. 
Malkin, Maukin. 
Mamaluke, 07 Mameluke. 
Mamma, Mama. 
Mandatary (7.), Mandatory. 
Manikin, Mannikin. 
Maneuver, ov Manceuyre, 
Mantel (Arch.), Mantle. 
Mantel-piece, Mantle-piecce. 
Mare (coin), Mark. 
Margaron, or Margarone, 
Marquee, Markee. 


Marque (letter of), Mark. 


Marquess, 07” 
Marshal, 
Marshaled, -ing, 
Martin (Ornith.), 
Martinet (Nauwt.), 
Martingale, 


Marquis. [chal. 
{Marischal, Mares- 
Marshalled, -ling, 

Marten. 
Martnet. 
{Martingal. 


Marveled,-ing, &c., Marvelled,-ling, &c. 


Mark, 
Maslin, 
Mastic, 
Matrice, or 
Mattress, 
Mauger, or 


Marque (F7.). 
Meslin, Mislin, 
Mastlin. 

Mastich. 

Matrix. 

Mattrass, Matress, 
Maugre, 


Mauln.(mallet),& v. Mall, 


Mayhem, o7 


Main, 


. 


Meager, -ly, &c., or Meagre, -ly, &c, 


Merchandise, {Merchandize, 
Meter, and Metre. 
Mileage, Milage. 
Milleped, Millepede. 


Milligram, or 
Milliliter, o7 
Millimeter, or 
Milrea, Millrea, 
Millreis, 
Misbehayior, 
Miscall, 
Misdemeanor, 
Misspell, 
Misspend, 
Misspent, 
Misstate, 
Mistletoe, 
Miter, -ed, or 
Mizzen, 
Mizzle, 
Moccasin, 
Mode (Gram.), 
Mocha-stone, 
Modeled, -ing, 


Milligramme (/7.). 
Millilitre. 
Millimetre. 


Milrei. 


Misbehaviour. 
{Miscal. 
Misdemeanour. 
{Misspel, ft Mispel. 
{Mispend, 
{Mispent. 
{Mistate. 

Misseltoe, Misletoe. 
Mitre, -d. 

Mizen. 

Misle, Mistle. [son. 
Moccason, Mogga- 
Mood. 
Mocho-stone, 
Modelled, -ling, 


Modillion, {Modillon. 
Mohammedan Mahomedan, Ma- 
Mohawk, or Mohock. [hometan. 
Molasses, Melasses,t Molosses 
Mold, or Mould, 
Molt, or Moult, 
Moneyed, Monied, 
Mongrel, {Mungrel. 
Moresque, {Moresk, 
sepa Morrice. 

ortgageor, or 

Mortgager, Mortgagor. 
Mosque, ital: . 

. usketo, Musquito 
Mosquito, } Musketoe. 3 ; 
Mustache, Moustache, 
Mullein, Mullen. 

Multiped, Multipede. 
Mummery, Mommery. 
Murder, &c., Murther, &c. 
Murky, Mirky. 
Murrhine, Myrrhine, 
Muscadel, Museatel. 
Muscle(a shell fish), Mussel. 
Musket, Musquet, 
N. 
Nankeen, Nankin. 


Narwal,or Narwhal,Narwhale, 


Naught, 
Negotiate, -or, &c. 
Neighbor, -ing, &c 
Net (a.), 

Neb (Orn.), or 
Niter, or 

Nobless, 07 
Nomads, or 
Nombles, 
Nonesuch, 
Novitiate, 
Nylghau, 


Oaf, 

Ocher, 07 Ochre, 
Octahedron, 
Octostyle, 
Odalisque, 
Odor, 
Offense, or 
Olio, 
Omber, 07 
Omer, 
Oolong, 
Opaque, 
Opobalsam, 
Orach, or 


Orang-outang, 


Orchestra, 
Oriel, 
Oriflamb, or 
Orison, 
Osier, 
Osprey, or 


Otolite, ov Otolith, 


Ottar (af roses), 
Outrageous, 
Oxide, 

Oyes, 


Packet, 

Painin, = 
Palanquin, or 
Palestra, 

Palet, 
Palette, 
Palmiped, 
Panada, Panade, 
Pander, 
Pandore, 


Nought. 
Negociate, -or, &c. 
. Neighbour, -ing, &c. 

Nett, Neat, 

Nib. 

Nitre. 

Noblesse. 
Nomades. 
Numbles, 
Nonsuch. 
Noviciate. 
Nylgau, Neelghau, 


O. 


Auf, Ouph, 
tOker. 
Octaedron, 
Octastyle, 
Odalisk. 
Odour, 
Offence, 
tOglio. 
Ombre. 
Homer. 
Oulong. 
Opake. 
Opobalsamum. 
Orache. 
Orang-utan, 
Ourang-outang. 
Orchestre. 
Oriol. 
Oriflamme. 
fOraison, 
Ozier. 
Ospray. 
Otolitte. 
Otto, Attar. 
tOutragious. 
Oxid, Oxyd, Oxyde. 
Oyez. 


ae 


{Pacquet. 
Paynim. 
Palankeen, 
Palestra, 


Pallet. 


Palmipede. 

Panado, 
{Pandar. 

Bandore, 


Pandour, 
Panel (Law.), 
Paneled, -ing, 
Pantograph, 
Papoose, or 
Paralyze, 
Parceled, -ing, 
Parcenary, 
Parlor, 

Parol (a@.), or 
Parquet, or 
Parsnip, or 
Parrakeet, 
Partible, 
Partisan, 
Pasha, Pacha, 
Pashalic, 
Pask, or 
Patrol (n.), 
Paver, Pavior, 
Pawl, 

Pean, 

Peart, 
Pedicel, 
Peddler, 
Pedobaptist, 
Pemmican, 
Penciled, -ing, 
Pennant, 
Pentahedral, 
Peony, 
Periled, -ing, 
Peroxide, 
Persimmon, 
Persistence, 
Pewit (Orn.), 
Phantasm, 
Phantom, 
Phenomenon, 
Phenix, 
Phial, or 
Philter, -ed, ov 
Phthisic, 
Piaster, or 
Picked, or 


Piebald, 
Piepoudre, or 
Pimento, 
Pimpernel, 
Pinchers, or 
Pistoled, -ing, 
Placard, 
Plaice (Ichth.), 
Plain, 
Plane-sailing, 
Plaster, 

Plait (v.), 
Plat (7.), or 
Plethron, o7 
Pliers, 

Plow, ov 
Plumber, 
Plumiped, 
Pluviometer, 
Point-device, o7 
Poise, 
Polacca, 
Pole-ax, 07 
Poltroon, 


rai 


Pandoot, 

Pannel. 

Pannelled, -ling. a 
Pantagraph, Penta. mt 
Pappoose. [graph. 
Paralyse. » 
Parcelled, -ling. ts 
Parcenery, * 
Parlour. ' ie 
Parole. 

Parquette. 

Parsnep. [to. 
Paraquet, Paraqui- 
Partaple. 

{Partizan. 

Pashaw, Bashavw. 
Pachalic. 4 
Pasque. 
Patrole. 
Paviour, Payier. 
Paul. 

Peean. -% 
Peert. 

Pedicle. 

Pedler, Pedlar, 
Pedobaptist. 

Pemican, 

Pencilled, -ling. 

Pennon. 

Pentaedral. 

Peony, Piony. 

Perilled, -ling. 

Peroxid, -yd, -yde, 
Persimon, 

Persistance, 

Pewet. 

{Fantasm. 

{Fantom. 

Phenomenon. 


Piquet. 


tPye. 

Pyebald. 
Piepowder. 
Pimenta. 
Pimpinel. 
Pincers. 
Pistolled, -ling. 
{Placart. 
Plaise. [senses. 
Plane, in some 
Plain-sailing. 
{Plaister, 

Plat. 

Plot. 
Plethrum., 
{Plyers. 
Plough. 
tPlummer. 
Plumipede, : 
Pluviameter. 
Point-devise. 
tPoize. 
Polacre. 
Pole-axe. 
{Poltron. 


e 
ve 


Polyhedron,-drous, Polyedron, -drous. 


Polyglot (n.), 


Polyp, 
Pommel, 


Pommeled, -ing, 


Ponton, or 
Pony, 
Poniard, 


Polyglott. “ 
Polype. 

Pummel. 

Pomelled, -ling. 

Pontoon, 

Poney. 

Poignard, 


Porgee,Porgy(Ich.),Paugie, [Porpesse. 


Porpoise, 
Portray, 
Porteress, o7 
Possessor, 
Postilion, 
Potato, 
Potsherd, 
Powter (O7n.), 
Pozzolana, or 
Practice (v.), or 
Premunire, 
Preenomen, 
Predial, 
Premise, 
Pretense, or 
Pretermit, o7 
Pretor, 
Profane, 
Protector, 
Programme, 
Protoxide, 
Prunella, or 
Pumpkin, 
Puppet, 
Purblind, o7 
Purr, 
Purslane, 
Putrefy, 
Pygmy. 

Pyx, 


Porpus, Porpess, 
tPourtray. 

Portress. 
+Possessour, 
{Postillion. 
tPotatoe. 

Potshard, Potshare. 

Pouter. 

Pozzuolana, 

Practise. 

Premunire, 

Prenomen, 

Preedial. 

Premiss. 

Pretence. 

Preetermit. 

Preetor. 
+Prophane. 

Protecter. 

Program. 

Protoxid, -yd -yde. 

Prunello. 

Pompion, Pumpion, 
tPoppet. ~~ 

Poreblind, 

Pur. 

Purslain. 

{Putrify. 
Pigmy, 4 
ix. c 


: - 
4 Q. 
Quadroon, Quateron, 
: Quarantain, 
Quarantine, Quarantaine, 


Quarrel, or Carrel (an arrow), 
Quarreled, -ing, Quarrelled, -ling. 
Quartet, Quartette, Quartett. 
Quaterfoil, 


Quaterfeuille, Quatrefoil. 
uay, -age, Key, -age. 
uestor, Queestor. 
Quinsy, Quinzy, Quinsey, 
Quintain, Quintin. 


- Quintette, Quintet, Quintett, Quintetto. 


> 


Quoin, Coin. 


R. 


Rabbet (Cazp.), or Rebate, &c, 
Rabbi, Rabbin, 
Raccoon,or Racoon,Rackoon. 
Raddock (Orn.), 07 Ruddock. 


Ramazan, 
Ramadan, Rhamadan. 
Rancor, -ous, -ly, Rancour, -ous, -ly. 
Ransom, tRansome. 
Rare (adj.), {Rear. 
Rarefy, Rarify. 
Raspberry, {Rasberry. 
Rattan, Ratan. 
Rayeled, -ing, Ravelled, -ling. 
Raven (plunder), Ravin. 
Raze, -ed, -ing, Jase, -ed, -ing. 
Rasure, Razure. 
Real (coin), Rial, Ryal. 
Rearward, {Rereward. 
Recall, Recal. 
Recompense, Recompence, 
Reconnoiter, 07 Reconnoitre, 
Redoubt, tRedout. 
Referable, or . Referrible. 
Reflection, Reflexion. 
Reglet, or Riglet. feees! 
Reindeer, Raindeer, Rane- 
Re-enforce, Re-inforce. 
Re-install, -ment, Re-instal, -ment. 
Relic, tRelique. 
Remiped, Remipede, 
Renard, or Reynard. 
Rencounter, or Rencontre, 
Rennet, or Runnet. 
Replier, Replyer, 
Reposit, Reposite, 
Resin, and Rosin. 
Resistance, &c., +Resistence. 


Kestive, -ly, ness, fRestiff, Resty, &c. 


Retch (to vomit), Reach. 

Reyeled, -ing, -er, Revelled, -ling, -ler. 
Reverie, or Revery. 

Ribbon, Riband, Ribband, 
Reversible, ReversaDle. 

Rigor, -ous, &c., Rigour, -ous, &c. 
Risk, fRisque. 


Rivalled, -ling. 
Rivetted, -ting. 
Rock, Rukh. 


Rivaled, -ing, 
Riveted, -ing, 
Roc (Orn.), 


Rodomontade, {Rhodomontade. 
Rondeau, Rondo. 
Ronyon, Runnion. [lo. 
Roquelaure, or Roquelaur, Roque- 
Rotunda, Rotundo, 
Route, Rout. 
Ruble (coin), o7 Rouble. 
Ruche, or Rouche. 
Rummage, Romage. 
Rumor, &c., Rumour, &e, 
Rye, tRie. 

Ss. 
Sabian, Sabean, Sabzean, 


Saber, -ed, &c., o7 Sabre, -d, &c. 


Sackbut, Sacbut. 
Sainfoin, Saintfoin, 
Salam Salaam. 
Ralep, Saleb, ae Saloop. 
alic alique. 
Saltpeter, or Sere 
amester amestre. 
Sandaled, penaetions 
Sandarac, or Sandarach, 
Sandever, or Sandiver. 
Sanskrit, or Sanscrit. 
Sapajo, Sapajou. {dilla. 
Sapodilla, Sapadillo, Sappo- 
Eacenct, or Berea 
at, ate. 
Satchel, Sachel. 
Satinet, Satinett. [krout. 
eet or et Sour- 
ayanna avannah, 
et or ase 
avor avour, 
Scallop, -ed, -ing, Scollop, -ed, -ing, 
Scath, or Scathe. 


Scepter, -ed, or 
Scherif, Cherif, 
Schist, 

Schorl, ov 


Sceptre, -tred. 
Shereef, Sherif, 
Shist. 

Shorl. 


‘. . 1. ess : ad aad \ , ' 
ORTHOGRAPHY. PAF xs 
* 
Sciagraphy, or Sciography, ; Stupify. Turnip, Turnep. 
Scion, or Cion. ‘>. Stye. ; Turnsole, Tirnsol. 
Scirrhosity, Skirrosity. - Stile. Tutenag, Tutenague. 
Scirrhus, Skirrhus. Stiptic. Tweedle, Twiddle. 
Scissors, {Scissars. Subpena, Twibil, Twibill. 
Sconce, tSkonce. Subtile (thin), Subtle. Tymbal, Timbal, 
Scot-free, Shot-free. Subtle (artful), Subtile. Tyro, {Tiro. 
Scow, Skow. Successor, {Successour. 
Scrawny, Scrauny. Succor, Succour. U 
Scythe, {Sithe, Sythe, Scyth. Suite, Suit (2 ‘ 
Seamstress, tSemstress, Semp- _Suitor, {Suiter. Umber, Umbre. 
Sear, Sere. {stress. Sulphureted, Sulphuretted, Unbiased, Unbiassed. 
Sedlitz, Seidlitz. Sumac, ov Sumach,Shumac. Unboweled, Unbowelled, 
Seine, fSean. Superior, {Superiour. and others of the same class, 
Secretaryship, Secretariship. Suretyship, Suretiship. Unroll, Unrol. 
Seethe, {Seeth. Surname, Sirname. Until, Untill. 
Seignior, + Signior, Signor. Surprise, &c., Surprize, &c. 
Seigniorage, -ory, Seignorage, -ory. Survivor, -ship, Surviver, -ship. V. 
Seizin, Seisin. Swainmote, Sweinmote, Swani- 
Seleniuret, Selenuret. Swale (v.), 07 Sweal. [mote, Vaivode, or Waiwode. 
Sellender, Sellander, Swap, Swop. Valise, Vallise. 
Selvage, o7 Selvedge. Swart (adj.), or Swarth. Valor, -ous, -ously, Valour,-ous,-ously, 
Sentinel, {Centinel. Swathe (band- acath Vantbrace, Vantbrass, Vam- 
Sentry, {Centry, Sentery. age), or eee Vapor, Vapour, [brace. 
Sepawn,o7 Supawn,Sepon. Swiple, Swipel, Swipple. at, {Fat. 
Sepulcher, or Sepulchre, Swob, -ber, &c., 07” Swab, -ber, &c. Veil, Vail. 
Sequin, Chequin, Zechin, Swollen, Swoln. Vedette, Vidette. 
Sergeant, or Serjeant. Syenite, Sienite. Vender, or Vendor. 
Set (2.), Sett. Sylvan, Silvan. Venomous, {Venemous. 
Sevennight, or Se’nnight, Symploce, Simploce. Veranda, Verandah. 
Shad, Chad. Synonym, Synonyme, Verderer, o7 Verderor, 
Shah, Schah, Syphilis, Siphilis, Verdigris, Verdegris. 
Shawm, o7 Shalm. Vermin, tVermine, 
Shampoo, Champoo. aye Verst, Werst. 
Shard (def. 1), Sherd. Vertebra, Verteber, Vertebre. 
Sheathe (v.), {Sheath. [Sheikh. Tabard, Tabert, Taberd. Veryain, Vervine, 
Sheik, Shaik, Scheik, Tabbinet, Tabinet. Vial, Phial. 
Sherbet, Scherbet, Sarbot. Tabor, &c., Tabour, &ec. Vicious, -ly, -ness, { Vitious, -ly, -ness. 
Sherry, {Sherris. Taffeta, or Taffety. Victualed, -er, -ing, Victualled,-ler,-ling 
Shill-I-Shall-I, 07 Shilly-shally. ‘Tatfrail, Tafferel. Vigor,-ous, &c., Vigour, -ous, &c. 
Shore (n.), hoar. Tailage, Talliage, Taillage, Tallage. Villain (def. 1), Villein. 
Shorl, or Schorl. Talc, Talk, Talck. Villainy, -ous, Villany, -ous. 
Shoveled, -er, -ing, Shovelled,-ler,-ling. Tallness, tTalness. Vise, Vice. yd 
Show, Shew. Tambour, Tambor. Visitor, Visiter. o 
Shrillness, fShrilness. Aarmihourine Tambourin, Tam- Visor, Vizor. 
Shriveled, -ing, Shrivelled, -ling. : a borine, Tambarine, Vitiate, Viciate. 5 
cee Se ae Tarantula, : onl: ae Visier, Vizir. ~< 
ly, -ness, ily, -ness. ay. . 'arpauling, olcano {Vulcano, 
Sityi, Sybil, ea Tarpawling. : in 
Sidewise, Sideways. ‘Tasseled, -ing, ‘Tasselled, -ling. W. 
Silicious, 07 Siliceous, Tasses, Tassets, Tasces. 
Sillabub, or Syllabub. Taut (Nav.), Taught. Wadsett, Wadset. 
Simoom, or Simoon, Tawny, Tawney. Wagon, Waggon. 
Siphon, Syphon, Tease, Teaze. Waive, Wave (v. é.). 
Siren, {Syren. Teasel, Teasle, Teazle, Wale (n., def. 2), Weal. 
Sirloin, o7 Surloin, Teetotal, Teatotal. Walrus, Walruss. 
Sirup, or Syrup, Sirop. Tenable, Tenible, Warranter, and Warrantor (Law), 
Sizar, izer. Tenor, Tenour. Warrior, + Warriour. ss 
Skein, {Skain, Skean. Tenuirosters, Tenuirostres, Warwhoop, tWarhoop. ° 
Skeptic, Sceptic. Terror, {Terrour. Waucht, Waught. 
Skillful, -ly, -ness, Skilful, -ly, -ness, Tetrahedron, Tetraedron, Waywode, Waiwode. Des 
Skill-less, Skilless. Tetrastich, Tetrastic, Waul (as acat), Wawl. . 
Skull (cranium), Scull. Theater, or Theatre. Wear (v., Nav., 5), Ware, Veer. ~~? 
Slabber, Slobber. Thole, Thowl, Thowle. Wear, (n.), Weir, Wier. © 
Sleight, Slight (def. 2). Thorp, Thorpe. Weasand, Wezand. 
Siyly, -ness, Slily, -ness, Thralldom, . Thraldom, Welsh, Welch. 
Smallness, ySmalness. Thrash, or Thresh. Whang, Wang. 
Smolder, o7 Smoulder, Threshold, Threshhold. Whelk (7.), Weik, Weal. 
ane ;Smoothe, coe ee, ee (def. 6), Whippletree. es 
napped, (imp. Snapt. Ticking (7.), icken. : ae; Jhippowill. 
Pabveiee, ao z Enfrallar, -ling. Tidbit, Titbit. Whippoorwill, Whipperwill. 
Socage, Soccage. Tie (n. & v.), {Tye. Whisky, or Whiskey. 
Socle, Zocle. Tier, Tire (1., def. 1). Whoop, tHoop. 
Sol Soland-goose, and  ‘Tierce, Terce. Whooping-cough, tHooping-cough. 
olan-goose (7.); Solund-goose, Tiger, Tyger. Whortleberry, Huckleberry. 
Solder, &c., ov Soder, &c. Tincal, Tinkal. Widgeon, Wigeon. 
Soliped, Solipede, Tithe, Tythe. Willful, -ly, ness, Wilful, -ly, -ness. 
Solvable, Solvible. Toll (v. ¢., def. 2), ‘Tole. Windlass, Windlas, Windlace, 
Somber, o7 Sombre. Tollbooth, Tolbooth. Wintery, Wintry. 
Somersault, Summersault, Ton, and Tun. Wiry, tWiery. 
Somerset, Summerset. Tonnage, and Tunnage, Witch-elm, Wych-elm, 
Sonneteer, Sonnetteer, Tormentor, Tormenter.  [line, Witch-hazel, W ych-hazel, 
Soothe (v.), +Sooth, Tourmaline, Tourmalin, Turma- Withe, With (n.). 
Sorrel, and Sorel. Towelimg, Towelling. Wivern, or Wyvern. 
Souchong, Soochong. Trameled, -ing, Tramelled, -ling, Wizard, tWisard. 
Spa, {Spaw, tSpaa. Tranquilize, or Tranquillize. Wizen, Wizzen, Weazen. 
Spelt, Spalt. Transferable, Transferrible. Woe, Wo. 
Specter, o7 Spectre. Transference, Transferrence. Woftl, 07 Woeful. 
Spew, Spue. Transship,-ment, Tranship,-ment, Wondrous, tWonderous. 
Spinach, or Spinage. Trapan (a snare), Trepan, ‘Woodbine, {Woodbind. 
Spinel, Spinelle. Traveler, -ed, -ing, Travyeller,-led,-ling. Woolen, -ette, Woollen, -ette. 
Spiritous, or Spirituous. Traverse, Travers. Worshiper,-ed,&c., Worshipper, -ped. 
Spite, +Spight. Travesty, Travestie. Wrack, Wreck (def. 4). 
Splendor, Splendour. Treadle, Treddle. Wye, or BY 
Sponge, {Spunge. Trebuchet, or Trebucket. 
Sprite, Spright, Treenail, Trenail, Trennel. ‘y's 
Spirt, or Spurt. Trestle, Tressel, Trussel. 
Spunk, Sponk. Trigger, Tricker, Yataghan, Ataghan, 
Staddle, Stadle. Trevet, or Trivet. Yaup, Yaulp. 
Stanch, ov Staunch. Tricolor, Tricolour. Yaw! (n.), tYaul. 
Stationery, {Stationary. Trihedral, Triedral, — Yelk, or Yolk. 
Steadfast, {Stedfast. Trod, Trode. Yttria, -um, Ittria, -um. 
Steelyard, {Stilyard. Trousers, or Trowsers. 
Stillness, {Stilness. Troweled, Trowelled. Z. 
Stockade, Stoccade, Truckle-bed, Trundle-bed, , ‘ ‘ee 
Story (a floor), Storey. Tryst, Trist. Zaffer, Zaffar, Zafiir, Zaffre. 
Strait (n., def. 2), Straight. Tumbrel, or Tumbril. Zine, Zinck. 
Strengthener, Strengthner, Tumor, Tumour. Zinciferous o7 Zinkiferous. 
Strew, {Straw, Tunneled, -ing, Tunnelled, -ling. Zonnar, Zonar. 
Strop, 2. Strap. Turquois, Turkois, Turcois. Zymometer, Zumometer, 
Fa , > 
e 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS WORK. 


= 

a... stands for .. adjective. 
abbrev...... . . . abbreviated. 
GOL t ede hs ss eEs ablative. 
BCC oie teeth ce ato tres te - accusative. 
YOU sie vse tories te - . active. 
RICO Mea ellos tole Lake adverb. 
APUG tate Noe si sa seeds Agriculture. 
‘Aléan. «3...» s+ Albanian. 
CAG soya Nel fe Vel te: elke Algebra. 
Am., Amer. ... . . America, American. 
EANGES tie Tate tstee Mek be Anatomy. 
FLO See Che OC Ancient, anciently. 
VATU welts Metteits 3! es Antiquities. 
LOY cake rege) ce! 1s Foe sel i aorist. 
PAN areitoue le: le fe Nes) 01.0 Arabic. 
PATCH t eiioniv os (sa/sl elie Architecture. 
FIs Su Cbichce hol Oe Arithmetic. 
Arm., Armor. ... . Armorican. 

CMa a Gatto susiie colle Lc Anglo-Saxon. 
ASEPOL. auc amiee helene Astrology. 
Asiron, «+22 - Astronomy. 
QU s 8s otter ous. <2 augmentative. 
(BANK a. ste ere «sles Banking. 
fou zy } | |. . Beaumont & Fletcher. 
Biv ads womens wet - Biblical. 
UBUS Curie Wot etree thet ehiat ts Biscayan. 
Bad Olaewe easton ee Ben Jonson, 
DORECHI « nctetes ta nots Re Bohemian, 
DOU Matte Vetote Teter se Botany. 
LB TUe oui etrsh arctan ote Brazilian. 
BUT. 1a) sity es 6 els Burlesque. 
COPD Are he Net st os) Yo Carpentry. 
Qi & Sod O-o a 6 Catalan, 
NQCUE Lnre sia ets tokio cake Celtic. 

ieee Rs scoactioms Confer (compare), 
CRGIG. omens sees Chaldee. 
ONTOS BO Gs OOO Chemistry. 
GR ate niet sins Chinese. 
OHIUG BO Oso tea oF Chronology. 
CUD ge taea bol meiei a ten cine Civil. 
Collog., coll. » «+... Colloquial, colloquially. 
Gait serene tonen Commerce, Common. 
COND hte Neen en astern compound, compounded. 
CONC we ete ets ie) « comparative, 
WON. sole es 6 Conchology. 

CO) ues to ates Bet cote conjunction. 

CORA SCCLH AE re conc Conic Sections. 

CONE: ie, te Meats. ies contracted, contraction. 
BLOM) tal ws Lee os ist es Cornish. 

OTITIS 6 (ane eve? 6) 9 corrupted, corruption. 
COG. 2. Oe 6 ss Cotgrave. 

GEDby owe ste Teck 6 ct Coptic. 

Orystallog.. ~... - Crystallography, 

CHC. iets Tenses ake « . Cyclopedia. 
DD cash One oe oh lis Dutch 
DOU. eee Reece ions Danish 
LT OM A Senn he BE dative. 
LCF sisi he otis tee Peels oeee definition. 
CUMS Tee ane as te oe re diminutive. 
DIOSCiAre Mek Pomme Asie Dioscorides. 
EDVGSULS «penetra tten is Metis ars Disused. 
DOM Le COis ie Noles Domestic Economy. 
DY Tie Mle We fea os, 0s Dynamics, 
ECC lates We Mees eae, « Ecclesiastical. 
HeCl. Eatsheeees be) sce Ecclesiastical History. 
CnGeapewin seas. .6)s exempli gratia (for example). 
LUGS Dismeuiome ss sais) «les Egyptian. 
SECC eine nal u's Micais Klectricity. 
SORWON(SID, Oy te tIQ BS Encyclopedia. 
Encyc. Amer. .. .. Encyclopedia Americana. 
ERUHYC. DIU. ats 6 « Encyclopedia Britannica, 
EN ta Nome ta e hewhe nee England, English. 
ENG. OUC iNet cena el «6 English Cyclopedia. 
TOU oe ce hci Oe Engineering. 
ENCONUS Me atl sito oe 6. i Entomology. 

CEOS 6 wa Jo GOO OG equivalent, 

CED seen emote she. 5 especially. 

CLOT a altat a) as Rote oleae etymology. 
hice sad maie cals celtemtoa:e feminine. 

EMO ksi ae ie ic, (e 159 ohis Iarriery, 

ECU ctv Mae ee ats Feudal. 

PEAY Sei esta Methe vate el <s Figurative, figuratively. 
ELLY aun uKors) tat re Miele! ve Finnish. 

SHEE Nee. s | «Maite So cose Fortification. 
Figen si ote oe from. 

Tey 4 ee eee French. 
SRI aMI Se + 5 + eakth ieee frequentative, 

EY LCG lcSlewel yas, ete Friesic, 

Sit. «1.0. sens eueuuaTe. 

Gael. MOTO Me Heh eis). ce. Gaelic. 


GG taps tees ss Galens 


* 


stands for . 
- generally, genitive. 


© Cou pie, eure ie 


ame ce. Ie) se) Ne! 
Sie: © ar ene, we 


o. 6.0 16° 6 me! ue 


e7 ule epee |e. Eye 


2s ow ele! te 


po Fw a Se ge 6) 


PM ch COO ty 


- - » infinitive. 


la. 10) sto, Niegeaua sey §-o) oe) 
Oe ae. 0 Oo. ‘Bike. 8 
On 6s en ee ¥l (p71: 
0. le. @ 1b) Mem iny pe 


haya Yes oar Sacre eC 


é e oR at te” we 8 te 


o> se) py gee we Te 
Glee) aQiste ey =) 70 
4, 0 eee 6a ware ee 


eréuae ou ee 


cus eos 8 6 se 


. - Macedonian. 
sree Me eth tts Machinery. 
- Malayan. 


IG PCIe Gud DO Sec 


oo 0 usta ents 
on re” e* ete Te. 


MCU cus Weion ikem ets 


2) (e-em ees a" "6. 


wo oF a fe: iv 6 
2 ee) e Ke ws) 6 


Mir. for Ma 





6p ence! WO eg a hier e 


- noun, 


Cee Nels: Tee 


New Am. Cyc. . 


o © 9 OF6 ete e 
© \o feats wee 
@: ce: 0] fe) (ep amen 16 
oKe” te? ete deere eum! 


cao 0 BO renee re 


. Oxford Glossary of Architee- 


. participial adjective. 
3 Wenaeee . . Painting. 


a © 6 A Parrgine 


Galvanism. 


reography. 
Geology. 


. . Geometry. 
. German. 


Gothic. 
. . Government of the Tongue. 
. Greek. 
Grammar, 


Grisons. 


- Gunnery. 


High. 
Hebrew. 


- Heraldry, 


Herpetology. 
Hindostance. 
Hippocrates. 
History. 
Horticulture. 
THungarian. 
Ilydraulics. 
Hydrostatics. 
hypothetical. 


- Ichthyology. 


Icelandic. 

Iconographie Encyclopedia. 
id est (that is). 

imperfect. 


interjection. 

Tonic. 

idem quod (the same as). 
Trish. 

Italian. 


Javanese, 
Joinery. 


Low. 

Lappish. 

Latin. 

Lettish. 

Linneus. 
Literally, literally. 
Literature. 
Lithuanian. 


Middle. 
masculine. 


Manége. 
Manufacturing. 
Maritime. 
Mathematics. 
Mechanics. 
Medicine. 
Metallurgy. 
Metaphysics. 
Meteorology. 
Military. 
Mineralogy. 


. Mirror for Magistrates, 
- - Music. 


Mythology. 
New. 


Natural History. 
Natural order, 
Nautical, 

neuter. 


. New American Cyclopedia, 


Norman French, 
Norwegian. 


. Numismatics, 


Old. 

Obsolete. 

Optics. 

original, originally, 
Ornithology. 


(ture. 
participle. 


Paleontology. 
passive. 
Pathology. 

Penny Cyclopedia. 


‘Persian. 


pers.. stands for . person. 
Persp. ...... .» Perspective, 


UEORIO 5 OA 6 . . Peruvian. 

Paks as. ete - . Portuguese. 
Philos... ..... . Philosophy. 
ENOLOG 0c sae eae Photography. 
RTCA seen ee Phrenology. 
Physiol. ..... . Physiology. 

DU eR ‘saccadic. ole plural. 

LP OGL.Ve ue em elenc . . Poetry, poetical. 
OU ae Me cae temic te Polishs aj 

Polit. Econ. . .. . Political Economy. 
DED. We Nmetic temsttelts participle past. 
DRT ie ecto ws nee participle present, 
Vie EO. Oey GO On0 Provengal. 

WTC eaten cee ene . «prefix, 

[DUC cists, Leman irene . preposition. 

Pret. . sss vee preterit. 

DTU tae .<omton om eae principally. 
PTUs ee mene ns Printing. 


PTUs te foes OILY ALE 
Prob., prob. ... . probably. 


Proms; PY Ola «Memon Pronunciation, pronounced ; 
YU RE 6 3c properly. [pronoun. 
PrOssk a) a oes Prosody. 

Prous =) canes Provincial. 

GAVsHes -c) Stee quod vide (which sce). 
RGU sera.) (a) Neneee ees Review. 

Reb stelce. 0) eee ee Rhetoric. 

Ds OPWONE.” cries We neg Robert of Gloucester. 
SILOTIUM ene) sie weonoune Roman. 

ROM: (OGL t a. oe aerate Roman Catholic, 
SIUUSS eens. s enteueeles Russian. 

SQNUe te) sree CnteEs Samaritan. 

SGU. sis te eee ee ODE 

BCT or te: na ere ome scilicet (being understood). 
SCOR, = ie) ustaee Scotland, Scottish. 
SCIP Ute Fe lols enieine Scripture, scriptural. 
CHIE <r OG Dc Sculpture. 

ISCVU tsar ae ate neue Serbian. 

SRGMI a is Yeas ital Shakespeare. 

SUNG eho ue rs hcite singular. 

IS carte ue no) aeiee aoa Sanskrit. 

POD Ae ee BC Slavonic. 

jSp.ctve Niele. OMe = Spanish. 

Stat... 226s ee Statuary. 

SUPEH Ties ce Ve tayo we superlative, 

SUT G4 reine ame. ome Surgery. 

SKURON aug, i A 20 Surveying. 

SWE. Fer eet Swedish. 

SU TUstisiae. tone memes Synonyms. 

Ht SG Gt 3 Oc Synopsis. 

SY Tail “sie Seles ie Syriac. 

Trt ster nemsesmis is ‘Tartaric. 

ei Pro Pek Os «2D To od termination. 

Theol wet. tate wera Theology. 

TTGNSs. + « + » + op Fansiamonme 

EU Tes tie as ees one Turkish. 

MATOS ong OOo AS Typography. 

Ups ieee s keuetts +. Wpper: 

OSS <p Ded oo . . United States. 

USUicareee teuel ctisite ie usually. 


Un Paes ewe eres eerloe 
vb... . + +... » Verbal noun. — 
M4. Te & « «  @ he VEFDInerahsilave 


ViEriae moto emate ce Vitruvius. 

ORR is oma ec . . - verb transitive. 
We stra tee teeeis) ents Welsh 

WU an. ee + . « Wallachian. 


ZOOL «1. 6 es ee LOOLOLY,. 


*,* In this Dictionary, words from foreign lan- 
guages, both ancient and modern, are usually printed 
in Italics, though many of them are not ordinarily 
so printed in other works ; as, Aardvark, Abaculus, 
Abandon. 


*,* Compound words, which, in ordinary os - 


and printing, have their constituent parts separate 
by a hyphen, are here distinguished from those which 
are usually and properly written and printed without 


one, by the use of a heavier hyphen than that em- _ 


ployed for the mere division of words into syllables ; 
as, Able=bodied. Words having prefixes or initial 
syllables which are commonly separated from the 
other syllables by a hyphen, are distinguished in the 
same way ; as, Re=enforce, Medico-legal, 
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Sex! 


DICTIONARY 


OF 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A 


1. The first letter of the alphabet in most of 
e the known languages of the earth. It is nat- 
urally the first letter, because it represents the first 
vocal sound naturally formed by the organs of 
speech, viz., that heard in far, mart, &c., being the 
sound uttered with a mere opening of the mouth 
without constraint, and without any effort to alter 
the natural position or configuration of the lips. 

A has, in English, two regular sounds; the 
“long,” as in place, fate, and the ‘‘ short,” as in fat. 
Its occasional sounds are the ‘‘ broad,” as in wall, 
Jali; the “Italian,” as in father; and four others, 
as in fast, fare, what,many. As the name ofa letter 
of the alphabet, and whenusedemphaticallyasanoun 
oranarticle,itis always pronounced a; butwhenever 
it occurs as an unemphasized word in a purely Eng- 
lish phrase, or forms or ends an unaccented sylla- 
ble, its regular sound is that of @ in far, somewhat 
shortened; butitis apt to lose this distinctive char- 
acter, and to fall into a faint and obscure sound, like 
that of win tub. See Prin. of Pron., §§ 2-8, 44, 45. 

2. An adjective, commonly called the indefinite 
article, and signifying one or any, but less emphat- 
ically. It is placed before nouns of the singular 
number denoting an individual object, before col- 
lective nouns, and also before plural nouns when 
the adjective few or the phrase great many is in- 
terposed; as, @ dog, w house, @ man; @ hundred, 
a fleet, @ regiment; @ few persons, a great many 
days. It is a contraction of the Anglo-Saxon an 
or ane, one, and is substituted for an, for the sake 
of euphony, before all words beginning with a 
consonant sound, except words beginning with the 
sound of h and haying the accent on any other syl- 
lable than the first; as, a table, @ woman, @ year, 
a@ unit, a eulogy, a oneness, &c, Formerly an was 
used both before vowels and consonants. 

In such expressions as ‘‘ twenty leagues a day,” 
“a hundred pounds @ year,” “a dollar @ yard,” 
&c., it denotes each, every. See Aw. 

3. An obsolete and barbarous corruption of have, 
of he, and sometimes of /. 

4. ee) The nominal of the sixth tone in the 
model major scale (that in C), or of the first tone of 
the minor scale, which is named after it the scale 
in A minor. It is the sound of the second open 
string of the violin. —A sharp (Af) is the name 
of a musical tone intermediate between A and B. 
—A flat (Ab) is the name of a tone intermediate 
between A and G. 

5. This letter serves as a prefix to many English 
words, as in asleep, afoot, afar, aground, a-going, 
a-saying, awake, a-c-knowledge. In some cases, it 
is a contraction of the prepositions on, in, at, of, to, 
for; as in asleep for in sleep or on sleep, ablaze for 
in a blaze, aboard for on board, afoot for on foot, 
aground for on the ground, adays for on days, ado 
for to do, await for watt for. When used before 
participles or participial nouns, it admits of a sim- 
ilar explanation; as, a-hunting, in the act of hunt- 
ing, a-going, in going, &c. It was formerly placed 
before nouns without being joined to them as a pre- 
fix; as, ‘The world runs a wheels” [i. e., on 
wheels}. B. Jonson.—In other cases, it is con- 


_ tracted from the A-S. inseparable particle ge-; in 


O.H. German ga-, gi-, ka-; in Gothie ga-; which 
forms verbs from verbs, substantives, adjectives, 
and as a sort of augment to the past participle. In 
some cases, it only increases the force of the word, 
without any essential addition of meaning, as in 
afar. The original signification of this prefix is 
with, together, corresponding to the Latin com-, 


e: - con-, co-; as in aware (Ger. gewahr; O. HH. Ger. 


Aam (awm), 7. 


Aard'-vark,n. [D., earth-pig.] 


Aa-ron/ie, a 
Aa-ron/ie-al, 


Aa/ron’s-roéd, n. 


Ab, n. 


Ab/a-e&, n. [The native name. 


Ab/a-cist, n. 


A-bick’, adv. 


Ab/ack, n. 
Ab/a-eot, n. 


A-bie/’tor, n. 


gewaro), acold, abide, abode, &c. In some words of 

Greek origin, @ is privative, giving to them a nega- 

tive sense; as in abaptiston, q. v.: before a vowel 

it becomes an; as in anonymous, from dvopa, name. 
In the Julian calendar, A is the first of the seven 
dominical letters. 

{[D. aam, pl. amen, Ger. ahm, and 
more generally ohm, M. H. Ger. ame, 6me, O. H. 
Ger. ama, dma, Icel. ama, L. Lat. ama. See AwM, 
AuME.] A measure of liquids among the Dutch, 
varying in different cities, being at Amsterdam 

_ about 41 wine gallons, at Antwerp 364. 

(4061.) An eden- 
tate plantigrade mammal, of the genus Oryctero- 

pus, allied to 
the armadillo, £ 
and somewhat 
resembling in ~\ 

appearance a 
small, short- 
legged pig, 
common in \ 
some parts of 
Southern oe dQ 
rica. It bur- + Ep 

rows in the Se 
ground, and 
feeds entirely 
on ants, which it catches by means of its long, 
slimy tongue, Eng. Cyc. 
Pertaining to Aaron, the Jewish 

high priest, or to the priesthood of 
which he was the head. Doddridge. 

(Arch,) A rod with one serpent 

twined around it, thus differing from that of Mer- 

cury, which has two. Weale. 

b, a prefix to words of Latin origin, and a Latin 

preposition, as in abduct, is the same as the Greek 

ané, Skr. apa, Lith. ap, api, O. H. Ger. apa, aba, 

M. H. Ger. abe, Ger. ab, Goth., O. Sax., Icel., D., 

Sw., Dan., af, A-S. and Eng. of. It denotes from, 

separating, or departure. Before c and f¢, it is 

generally changed into abs, as in abscess, abscond, 
abstain, abstemious. 

[Of Syriac origin.] The eleventh month of 

the Jewish civil year, and the fifth of the ecclesias- 

tical year, answering to a part of July and a part 
of August. Kitto. 

Manilla hemp. 

b/a-cis’eus, n. [Dim. of abacus.] 1. (Arch.) 

One of the checkers or squares of a tessellated 

pavement. Hodgson. 
2. An abacus. [?are.] Gwilt. 

[L. Lat. abacista, It. abbachista, ab- 

bachiere; from abacus, q. v.] One who uses an 

abacus in casting accounts; a calculator. Todd. 

[From a and back; A-S. on bec, at, 

on, or toward the back. See BACK. ] 

1. Toward the back or rear; backward; back. 

“ Therewith aback she started.” Chaucer. 
2. (Naut.) Backward against the mast ;— said of 

the sails when pressed by the wind. Totten. 
Hence, taken aback, or all aback, denotes suddenly 

checked or disappointed; unexpectedly bafiled. 

An abacus. [Obs.] B, Jonson. 
The cap of state formerly used by 

English kings, wrought into the figure of two 

crowns. Brande. 

[Lat. abactor, from abigere, to drive 

away; ab and agere, to drive.] (Law.) One who 

steals and drivesaway cattle or beasts by herds or 
in great numbers at once, in distinction from one 
who steals a single beast only. Jacobs. 
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ABAND 


[Lat., dim. of 
abacus. See infra.) A small 2 
tile of glass, marble, or other 
substance, of various colors, 
used in making ornamental pat- 
terns in mosaic pavements. 

Fairholt. 

Abfa-eits, n. [Lat. abacus, and abaa ; Gr. &@az, from 
the names of the first letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet. By some it is derived less probably from Gr. 
Bacrdfecyv, to bear, to carry ; by others a is supposed 
to be a prefix, and Bax is compared with the Ger. 
bank, bench, Pr. abac, It. abbaco.] 

1. A drawing-board; a tray strewn with dust or 
sand, anciently used for drawing, calculating, &c. 
A calculating-table ; 
aninstrument for perform- |} | 





ing arithmetical calcula- 
tions by balls sliding on 
wires, or counters in 
grooves, the lowest line 
representing units, the second tens, &c.;—also 
called abacus Pythaugoricus. 

3. A board, tray, or 
table, divided into per- 
forated compartments, 
for holding cups, bot- 
tles, or the like; a cup- 
board; a buffet; a side- 
board. 

4. (Arch.) (a.) A tab- 
let, panel, or compart- 
ment in ornamented or 
mosaic work. (b.) The 
upper plate upon the cap- 
ital of a column, support- 
ing the architrave. 

5. An ancient game played on a board. 

Abacus harmonicus (Mus.), an ancient instrument for 
dividing the intervals of the scale. 

A-bad/don,n. [Heb. abaddén, destruction, abyss, 
fr. Heb., Ch., Syr., Sam. abad, to be lost, to perish. | 

1. The destroyer, or angel of the bottomless pit; 
—the same as Apollyonand Asmodeus. /tev. ix. 11. 

2. The bottomless pit; the abyss of hell. [fare.] 

In all her gates, Abaddon rues 
Thy bold attempt. Milton. 
A-baft’ (6), prep. (Pref. aand A-S. beftan, be-aftan, 
after, behind, from be, by, and @ftan, after. dftan, 
@fter, eft, after, behind, again, are all formed from 
the prep. af, of. See ArrerR.] (Naut.) Toward 
the stern from; back of; farther back than. 

Abaft the beam. See BEAM. 

A-baft’, adv. (Naut.) Toward the stern; back. 

A-bai/sance, n. [Corrupted from obeisance, and 
made similar to abase, as if derived from it.] Same 
as OBEISANCE. Johnson. 

A-biai’ser,n. Ivory black or animal charcoal. Veale. 

Ab-alien-ate (-al/yen-), v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. AB- 
ALIENATED ; p. pr. & vb. 2. ABALIENATING.] [Lat. 
abalienare ; ab and alienus, foreign, alien. See AL- 
IENATE, ALIEN. | 

1. (Law.) To transfer the title of from one to 
another ;—a term of the civil law, rarely or never 
used in common law proceedings, 

2. To estrange or wholly withdraw from. [Obs.] 

Ab-aldien-a/tion, n. [Lat. abalienatio, Fr. aba- 
liénation.] (Civ. Law.) The act of transferring or 
making over the title of property from one to an- 
other; act of abalienating; transfer; estrangement, 
See ALIENATION. 

A-band/, v.¢. 1. To abandon. [0Obs.] 

Enforced the kingdom to aband. 
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ABANDON 
2. To banish. [Obs.] 


’Tis better far the enemies to aband 

Quite from thy borders. Mir. for Mag. 
A-bin/don, v. tf. [imp. & p.p. ABANDONED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. ABANDONING.] [Fr. abandonner, Py., Sp., 
& Pg. abandonar, It. abbandonare ; n. Fr., Pr. aban- 
don, It. abbandono, from O. Fr., Pr. bandon, ar- 
bitrariness, mercy, giving over, with the prep. a, 
Lat. ad. Bandon is from the Fr., Pr. ban, It., Sp., & 
Pg. bando, L. Lat. bandum, bannum, a public proc- 
lamation, interdiction; Sp., Pr. bandir, Pg. bandir, 
banir, It. bandire, Fr. bannir, to proclaim publicly ; 
L. Lat. bannire, to proclaim, to proscribe ; — from 
the Goth. bandvjan, banujan, to show by signs, to 
designate; bandva, bandvo, sign; Russ. bindan, to 
bind. See BAN.] 

1. To outlaw; to banish; to exile; to drive out 
or away. [Obs.] 

That he might . . . abandon them from him. Udal. 
Being all this time abandoned from your bed. Shak. 

2. To give up absolutely; to forsake entirely; 
to renounce utterly; to relinquish all connection 
with, concern in, interest for, control of, or the like; 
to desert; to quit; to relinquish; to leave. 

Hope was overthrown, and yet could not be abandoned. 

I. Taylor. 

3. Leflexively, to give one’s self up without at- 
tempt at self-control; to yield one’s self unrestrain- 
edly ;— generally in a bad sense. 

4. (Mar. Law.) To relinquish to underwriters all 
claim to ;— used of an insured person who gives up 
all claim to the property covered by the policy 
which may remain after loss or damage by a peril 
insured against. 

Syn.—To give up; yield; forego; cede; surrender; 
resign; abdicate; quit; relinquish; renounce; desert; 
forsake; leave; retire; withdraw from.—To ABANDON, 
Desert, ForsAKE. ‘These words agree in representing a 
person as giving up or leaving some object, but differ as to 
the mode of doing it. The distinctive sense of abandon 
is that of giving up a thing absolutely and finally, as if 
placed under a 6an; as, to abandon one’s friends or pro- 
tession. Crabb is wrong in saying that it is always used 
in a bad sense, since we speak of abandoning a hopeless 
enterprise, or abandoning a shipwrecked vessel. The 
Latin original of desert was primarily applied to the 
case of deserters from military service. Hence, the 
verb, when applied to persons in the active voice, has 
usually or always a bad sense, implying some breach of 
fidelity, honor, &c.; as, to desert one’s colors, to desert 
one’s post, to desert one’s principles or duty. When 
used in the passive, the sense is not necessarily bad; as, 
the fields were deserted, a deserted village, deserted halls. 
Forsake is literally to seek forth and away from. It 
therefore, as its distinctive sense, supposes previous 
union; as, the blood forsook his cheeks; or that the thing 
left had been familiar or frequented; as, to forsake old 
friends, to forsake the paths of rectitude, &c. It may be 
used either in a good or a bad sense. 

A-ban/don, 7. 1. The act of abandoning or desert- 
ing; relinquishment. [Obs.] 

2. One who abandons, or who is abandoned; one 

forsaken. [ Obs.] 
f-ban-dow’ (a-ban-dong’),n. [Fr. See supra.] A 
complete giving up; hence, an utter disregard of 
self, arising from absorption in some favorite ob- 
ject or emotion, and sometimes a disregard of ap- 
pearances, producing either careless negligence or 
unstudied ease of manner. 
A-ban/doned, p.a. Given up, as to a vice; hence, 
extremely wicked, or sinning without restraint; 
irreclaimably wicked; as, an abandoned youth; an 
abandoned villain. 

Syn.—Forsaken; deserted; destitute; abject; for- 
lorn; profligate; corrupt; vicious; depraved; reprobate; 
wicked; heinous; criminal; vile; odious; detestable. — 
ABANDONED, PROFLIGATE, REPROBATE. These adjec- 
tives agree in expressing the idea of great personal 
depravity. VProjligate has reference to open and shame- 
less immoralities, either in private life or political con- 
duct; as, a profligate court, a profligate ministry. 

You are so witty, profligate, and thin, 

At once we think thee Milton’s Death and Sin. 

Epigram on Voltaire. 

Abandoned is stronger, and has reference to the searing 
of conscience and hardening of heart produced by a man’s 
giving himself wholly up to iniquity; as, an abandoned 
villain, a man of abandoned character. Reprobate is 
still stronger, and describes the condition of one who is 
so entirely abandoned as to leave no hope of his recoy- 
ery. Thus, we speak of a person as ‘‘ given over to a 
reprobate mind.” 
A-ban/don-ee’, 7, 
is abandoned. 
A-ban’don-er,n. One who abandons. 
A-ban/don-ment, n. [Fr. abandonnement. 
ABANDON. | 

1. The act of abandoning, or the state of being 
abandoned; total desertion; absolute relinquish- 
ment, 

The abandonment of the independence of Europe. Burke. 

2. (Mar. Law.) The relinquishment by the in- 
sured to the underwriters of what may remain of 
the property insured after a loss or damage by a 
peril insured against. 

3. (Com. Law.) (a.) The relinquishment of aclaim 
or privilege, as to a mill-site, &c. (b.) The volun- 
tary leaving of a person to whom one is bound 
by a particular relation, as a wife, husband, or 
child; dereliction. 

E-ban' dime, n. [L. Lat. abandum, abandonum. — 


(ZLaw.) One to whom any thing 


See 


—— : 





A-bin/’ga, n. 
Ab/an-nia/tion, 


] 
Ab/ap tisltd, 
Eb/ap-tis'ion, 


A-bare! (4), v. ¢. 


A-base’, v. 





A-based’ (-bast’), p. a. 


A-base/ment, 7. 


A-bash’ment, 2. 


A-biis/si, 
A-bas/sis, 


2 


ABATIS 


See ABANDON.] (Zaw.) Any thing forfeited or | A-bat’a-ble, a. Capable of being abated; as, an 


confiscated. Jacobs. 


bfa-net, n. See ABNET. 

The fruit of a kind of palm-tree 
whose seeds have been t ought useful in diseases 
of the chest; —so name by the inhabitants of St. 
Thomas. Dunglison. 

n. [L. Lat. abannatio, from ab 
b/an-ni/tion, and annus, year.] A banish- 
ment for one or two years for manslaughter. 
_[ fare. Bailey. 
n. [Gr.daBarrioroy (sc. rpimavoy) 
from d@ priv. and Bazriferv, to dip 
into; L. Lat. ap eerruni (Surg.) The old tre- 
phine or trepan, a saw whose conical shape pre- 
vented it from plunging into the brain. Dunglison. 
[A-S8. abarian. See BARE.] To 
make bare; to uncover. [Obs.] 
b/ar-tie/i-la’tion, n. [N. Lat. abarticulatio ; ab 
and articulus, joint; Fr. abarticulation.] (Anat.) 
That species of articulation or structure of joints 
which admits of free motion; diarthrosis; deartic- 


ulation. Cowe. 
A-bas’, n. [Ar. dbbas. See ABAssi.] A weight 


in Persia used in weighing pearls, one eighth less 
than the European carat, or three grains and a half 
Troy Heyse. 
t. [imp. & p.p. ABASED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ABASING.] [Fr. abaisser, Pr. abaissar, It. abas- 
sare, Sp. abajar, Pg. abaxar, abaixar, L. Lat. abas- 
sare and abbassare; Fr. baisser, Pr. baissar, It. 
bassare, Sp. bajar, Pg. baxar, baixar ; Fr., Pr. bas, 
It. basso, Sp. bajo, Pg. buxo, baixo, L. Lat. bassus ; 
—from Lat. and Gr. basis, base. Cf. Gr. Bacowy, 
deeper, and W. bas, shallow. See BASE, a.] 

1. To lower or depress; to throw or cast down. 
“To abase the eye.” Bacon. [Lare.] 

His spear he ’gan abase. Spenser. 

2. To cast down; to reduce low; to depress; to 
humble; to degrade ;—applied chiefly to the pas- 
sions, rank, office, and condition in life. 

Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased. Matt, xxii. 12. 

Syn.—To depress; humble; degrade; bring low; de- 
base; cast down.— To ABASE, DEBASE, DEGRADE. These 
words agree in the idea of bringing down from a higher 
to a lower state. Abase has reference to a bringing down 
in condition or feelings; as, to abase the proud, to abase 
one’s self before God. Debase has reference to the bring- 
ing down of a thing in purity, or making it base. It is, 
therefore, always used in a bad sense; as, to debase the 
coin of the kingdom, to debase the mind by vicious in- 
dulgence, to debase one’s style by coarse or vulgar ex- 
pressions. Degrade has reference to a bringing down 
from some higher grade or degree of elevation. Thus, a 
priest is degraded from the clerical office. When used 
in a moral sense, it denotes a bringing down in charac- 
ter and just estimation; as, degraded by intemperance, 
a degrading employment, &c. In geology, degrade has 
the sense of bringing down physically; as, the rocks 
were degraded hy the action of the elements. — The nouns 
abasement, debasement, degradation, follow the distinc- 
tions of their verbs as given above. 
(Her.) Turned downward ; 
—used of certain armorial bearings, when turned 
downward toward the point of the shield. Chambers. 
[Fr. abaissement, Pr. abaissa- 
ment.| The act of abasing, humbling, or bringing 
low; the state of depression, degradation, or hu- 
miliation. 


A-bash/’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. ABASHED; p.pr. & vb. n. 


ABASHING. ] jones like to base, from the Fr. 
abaisser; and like to bash, from baisser, Anciently 
it was written abais, abaihssh, abaysch, p. abaisi, 
abaihsshed, abayschid.] To destroy the self-pos- 
session of; to cast down the countenance of; to 
make ashamed; to confuse or confound, as by ex- 
citing suddenly a consciousness of guilt, error, in- 
feriority, and the like. 
Abashed the devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is. Milton. 
-—To confuse; confound; disconcert; shame, — 
To ABASH, CONFUSE, CONFOUND. Abash is a stronger 
word than confuse, but not so strong as confound. We 
are abashed when struck either with sudden shame or 
with a humbling sense of inferiority; as, Peter was 
abashed by the look of his Master. So a modest youth is 
abashed in the presence of those who are greatly his su- 
periors. We are confused when, from some unexpected 
or startling occurrence, we lose clearness of thought and 
self-possession. Thus, a witness is often confused by a 
severe cross-examination; a timid person is apt to be 
confused in entering a room full of strangers. We are 
confounded when our minds are overwhelmed, as it were, 
by something wholly unexpected, amazing, dreadful, &c., 
so as to have nothing tosay. Thus, a criminal is usually 
confounded at the discovery of his guilt. 
Satan stood 
Awhile as mute, confounded what to 
say. Milton. 
Confusion 
from shame. 

Which manner of abashment be- 
came her notill. Skelton. 
n. [Ar. & Per. ab- 

basi, belonging to & 
Abbas, the ancestor of the Ab- 
basi caliphs, who reigned from 
A. D. 749 till the extinction of 
the caliphate in 1258. See 
ABAS.] A silver coin of Persia, 
of the value of twenty cents, 


A-bate’, v. t. 


A-biite/, v. i. 


A-biate’, 2. 
A-bate/’/ment, n. 





A-bat/er, n. 


A-bat/or, n. 


Ab/a-tis, 
Ab/at-tis, 





a, a, abatis ; b, b, banquette ; c, c, breast-height, or interior slope ; c, d, interior crest ; 
J, g, fraise ; p, p, palisade ; dg, g c, parapet ; g, h, scarp ; g, g, counterscarp. 


abatable writ or nuisance. 
eae & p. p. ABATED; p. pr. & vb. ne 
] [Fr. abattre (for abbattre), Pr. abatre, 
It. abbattere, Sp. abatir, Pg. abater, L. Lat. aba- 
tere, abatare, from Lat. ab and batuere, baituere, to 
beat, strike. See BATE.] 
-1. To beat or batter down. [Obs.] 
The King of Scots . . . sore abated the walls [of the Castle 
of Re hene JTalt. 
2. To bring down or reduce from a higher to a 
lower state, number, degree, &c.; to lessen, to di, 
minish, to remit, to deduct; as, to abate a demand; 
to abate pride, zeal, hope, &e. 


ABATING. | 


Nine thousand parishes, abating the odd hundreds. Fuller. 
3. To lessen the dignity or consequence of by 

deprivation; to deprive. [ Obs.] 
She hath abated me of half my train. Shak. 


4. (Law.) (a.) To bring entirely down or put an 
end to; as, to abate a nuisance, to abate a writ. 
(b.) (Eng. Law.) To diminish; to reduce. Lega- 
cies are liable to be abated entirely or in propor- 
tion, upon a deficiency of assets. 

To abate a tax, to remit it either wholly or in part. 
[imp. & p. p. ABATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ABATING. ] 

1. To decrease, or become less in strength or vio- 
lence; as, pain abates ; a storm abates. 

2. To be defeated, or come to naught; to fail; as, 
a writ abates. 

3. (Man.) To perform well a downward motion. 
A horse is said to abate, or take down his curvets, 
when, working upon curvets, he puts both his hind 
legs to the ground at once, and observes the same 
exactness at all times. 

4. (Law.) To enter into a freehold after the death 
of the last possessor, and before the heir or devisee 
takes possession. Blackstone. 


Syn.—To subside; decrease; intermit; decline; di- 
minish; lessen.— To ABATE, SUBSIDE. These words, as 
here compared, imply a coming down from some previ- 
ously raised or excited state. Abate expresses this in 
respect to degrees, and implies a diminution of force or 
intensity ; as, the storm abates, the cold abates, the force 
of the wind abates; or, the wind abates, a fever abates. 
Subside (to settle down) has reference to a previous 
state of agitation or commotion; as, the waves subside 
after a storm, the sea swbhsides into acalm. When the 
words are used figuratively, the same distinction should 
be observed. If we conceive of a thing as having differ- 
ent degrees of intensity or strength, the word to be used is 
abate. Thus we say, a man’s anger abales, the ardor of 
one’s love abates, ‘‘ Winter's rage abates.” But if the 
image be that of a sinking down into quiet from preced- 
ing excitement or commotion, the word to be used is sub- 
side; as, the tumult of the people subsides, the public 
mind subsided intoacalm. The same is the case with 


those emotions which are tumultuous in their nature; as, 


his passion subsides, his joy quickly subsided, his grief 
subsided into a pleasing melancholy. Yet, if, in such 
cases, we were thinking of the emotion as intense, we 
might use abate; as, his joy will abate in the progress of 
time; and so in other instances. 


Abatement. [Obs.] Browne. 
{Fr. abattement, Pr. abatament, 
abatement. | 

1. The act of abating, or the state of being abated; 
remoyal; diminution; reduction. 

2. The sum, quantity, or amount by which any 
thing is abated; that which is taken away by way 
of reduction; deduction; decrease. 

3. (Her.) A mark of dishonor in a coat of arms, 
by which its dignity is debased for some stain on 
the character of the wearer. The only abatement 
now used is the baston, or batton, indicating bas- 
tardy. See BASTON. Ogilvie. 

4. (Law.) The entry of a stranger into a free- 
hold after the death of the last possessor, before 
the heir or devisee. Blackstone, 
One who, or that which, abates, de- 
stroys, or diminishes. 
A person who, without right, enters 
into a freehold on the death of the last possessor, 
before the heir or deyisee; one who prostrates or 
removes a nuisance, Blackstone. 
(Synop., §130), . [Fr. abatis, abattis, 

from abattre. See ABATE.] (Fort.) 
A row of the large branches of trees, sharpened 
and laid with the points outward, in front of a 
fortification or any other position, to obstruct the 
approach of assailants. The larger ends of the 
branches are secured to the ground by forked 
pickets. 
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ABATISED 


Apia tised, a. Provided with an abatis. 
fb/at-jous (-a-zhoor’),n. [Fr., from abattre and 
— jour, day, light. See ABATE.] (Arch.) A skylight. 
of bat -totr’ (a-bat-wor’),n. [Fr., from abattre. See 
- -ABATE.] A public slaughter-house in a city. 


_ Ab/a-tiide (53), n. [From abate.] Any thing abated 


od 


= 


>= 


, 


Ab bré/vi-ate, v. 7. 


- or diminished. Bailey. 
Ab/a-tiire 53), 2. [Fr. abatture, from abattre. See 
ABATE.] Grass beaten or trampled down by a stag 
in passing. Bailey. 
Abaqwed’,p. & a. [O. Fr. esbaht, p. of esbahir, 
N. Fr. ébahir, Pr. esbahir, It. sbaire, from Latin 
prep. and pref. ex, O. Fr. es, It. s and baire, to be 
astonished.] Abashed. [Obs.] Chaucer, 
Abb, n. [A-S. ab, ob.| Among weavers, yarn for the 
ay ence, abb-wool is wool for the abb. 
Bb! bat, n. {See As.] Father; religious superior ;— 
in the Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic churches, a title 
- given to the bishops, and by the bishops to the 
bishop of Alexandria. 
b/ba-cy, n. | Lat. abbatia, Pr. abadia, from abba. 
See ABBot.] The dignity, rights, and privileges 
of an abbot. , A. Smith. 
Ab-ba/tial (-ba’/shal), a. [L. Lat. abbatialis, Fr. ab- 


batial.| Belonging to an abbey; as, abbatial rights. 
iin pat a. Pertaining to an abbey; abbatial. 
re. 


Ab’be, n. [Fr. abbé, from abba.] An abbot; but 
more generally one of a class of persons, especially 
in France and Italy, who had studied divinity to 
some extent, and who hoped for preferment to ab- 
beys. Brande, 

Ab’bess, n. [Fr. abbesse, from Fr. abbé, Lat. abba- 
tissa, Pr. abbadessa.| A female superior or goy- 
erness of a nunnery, or convent of nuns, having 
the same authority over the nuns which the abbots 
have over the monks. Sce ABBEY. 

Ab/bey, n.; pl. ABBEYS. [Fr. 
abbaye, abbaie, abbie, Lat. ab- 

_ batia. See ABBAcY.] 

1. A monastery or society of 
ersons of either sex, secluded 

_ from the world and devoted to 

_ religion and celibacy. 

f=" The males are called 
monks, and governed by an abbot; 
the females are called wns, and 
governed by an abbess. 

2. The church of a monas- 
tery; as, Westminster Abbey. 

3. A house near a monas- 
tery for the residence of the 
abbet or abbess. Gwilt. 

4. A dwelling-house formerly used as an abbey, 
but afterward confiscated for private use; as, New- 

. stead Abbey, the residence of Lord Byron. 

Syn.—Cloister; monastery; convent: nunnery; pri- 
ory. See CLOISTER. 

Ab/bot, n. [Lat. abbas, gen. abbatis, Pr. abbat, 
abat, Fr. abbé. See ABBA.] 

i. The superior or governor of an abbey. 

("Abbots are regular, or such as take the vow and 
wear the habit of the order; and commendatory, such as 
are seculars, but obliged, when of suitable age, to take 

orders. 

2. One of a class of bishops whose sees were for- 
merly abbeys. Encyc. Brit. 

3. One of a certain class of magistrates or rulers, 
especially the chief magistrate of Genoa. 

4. A leader of certain jovial festivities; as, the 
abbot of unreason. Fosbroke. 

Ab’bot-ship, . The state or office of an abbot. 

[imp. & p. p. ABBREVIATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ABBREVIATING.] [L. Lat. abbreviare, 
- from Lat. ab and breviare, to shorten, from brevis, 
’ short; It. abbreviare, Pr. Sp. abreviar, Pg. abbre- 
viar. Cf. ABRIDGE.| 
1. To make briefer; to shorten; to abridge; to 
~ reduce by contraction or omission. 
It is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, another by cut- 
ting off. Bacon. 
2. (Math.) To reduce to lower terms, as a frac- 
tion. 
Ab-bré/vi-ate, n. 
pra.| An abridgment. 
Ab-bré/vi-ate, a. (Bot.) 


Dunfermline Abbey. 
. porch. 


[N. Lat. abbreviatum. See su- 
Obs.) Elyot. 
aving one part relatively 
shorter than another. Loudon. 
Ab-bré/vi-a’/tion, n. [L. Lat. abbreviatio, Fr. 
abréviation, Pr. abreviagao.] 
1. The act of abbreviating, shortening, or re- 
ducing. 
2. The form to which a word or phrase is reduced 
by contraction and omission; a letter or a combina- 
_ tion of letters, standing for a word or phrase of 
. which they are a part; as, Gen. for Genesis; U.S.A. 
for United States of America. 
3. (Math.) The reduction of fractions to lower 
_ terms. Hutton. 
4. (Mus.) One dash, or more, through the p 
stem of a note, dividing it respectively into qua- 6% 
_vers, semiquayers, or demisemiquavers. Moore. a 
[L. Lat. abbre- 


Ab -bré/vi-a/tor (Synop., § 130), 2. 
_ viator, Fr. abréviateur. | 
_ 1. One who abbreviates or reduces to a smaller 
compass. Grafton. 
2. One of a college of seventy-two persons in the 
chancery of Rome, whose duty is to draw up the 
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pope’s briefs, and reduce petitions, when granted, 
to a due form for bulls. ney 
Ab-bré/vi-a-to-ry, a Abbreviating; shortening; 
contracting. . Todd, 
Ab-bré/vi-a-tiire (53), n. [L. Lat. abbreviatura.] 
1. An abbreviation. [Obs.] 
Written with characters and abbreviatures, 
2. An abridgment or compend. 
An excellent abbreviature of the whole duty of a Christian. 


Bp. Taylor. 
Abb/-wool, 7. Wool for the abb or warp;—a 
term in use among weavers and clothiers. 
A,B,C. The first three letters of the alphabet, used 
for the whole alphabet. 
A-B-C book, a little book for teaching the elements of 
reading. Shak. 
Ab/dal, mn. [Ar. badil, pl. abd@l, a substitute, a 
good, religious man, saint, from badala, to change, 
substitute.] One of a class of religious devotees 
in Persia, corresponding to a dervise in Turkey. 
Ab-dé/vi-an,a. (From Abdera, in Thrace, of which 
place Democritus, characterized as the laughing 
philosopher, was a native.] Given to laughter; in- 
clined to foolish or incessant merriment. 
b/de-rite,n. [Lat. Abderita and Abderites, Gr. 
"AGdnpirns.] Aninhabitantof Abdera,a maritime 
town in Thrace, 
The Abderite, Democritus, the laughing philosopher, a 
native of Abdera. 
b/dest, n. [Per. dbdast, from a, water, and dast, 
hand.] Purification by washing ;—a Mohammedan 


Bp. Taylor. 


rite. Heyse. 
Ab/di-eant, 7. [Lat. abdicans, p. pr. of abdicare.] 
One who abdicates. Smart. 


b/di-eate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ABDICATED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. ABDICATING.] [Lat. abdicare; ab and di- 
oars ier; of dicere, to say; Fr. abdiquer, Pr. ab- 
dicar. 

1. To give up right or claim to; to forfeit by vol- 
untary act; to withdraw definitively from filling or 
exercising, as an office or trust ; to surrender for- 
mally, as a crown; to renounce; to relinquish. 

fle abdicates all right to be his own governor. Burke. 


2. To abandon, as an office or trust, before the 
term of service has expired, without a formal resig- 
nation to those who conferred it, or without their 
consent; also, to abandon, as a throne, without a 
formal surrender of the crown. Blackstone. 

3. (Civ. Law.) To disclaim and expel from the 
family, as a father his child; to disinherit. 

Syn.—To give up; quit; vacate; relinquish; forsake; 
abandon; resign; renounce; desert.—To ABDICATE, 
ReEsiGN. Abdicate expresses the act of a monarch in 
yielding up sovereign authority ; as, to abdicate the 
crown, to abdicate one’s throne, to abdicate the govern- 
ment. King James II. of England was held to have ab- 
dicated (and not merely deserted) his post, when he fled 
from the country, and thus ceased to administer the gov- 
ernment. estgn is applied to the act of any person, 
high or low, who gives back an office or trust into the 
hands of him who conferred it. Thus, a minister resigns, 
a military officer resigns, a clerk resigns. The expres- 
sion, ‘‘ The king resigned his crown,” sometimes occurs 
in our later literature, implying that he held it from his 
people. — There are other senses of 7esign which are not 
here brought into view. 

Ab/di-eate, v.t. To relinquish a right, power, or 
trust, and the like; to renounce; to cast off. 

Though a king may abdicate for his own person, he ean not 
abdicate for the monarchy. Burke. 

Ab/di-ea/tion, n. [Lat. abdicatio, Fr. abdication. ] 
The act of abdicating; the abandoning of an office, 
right, or trust, without a formal surrender, or be- 
fore the usual or stated time of expiration; renun- 
ciation; relinquishment. 

The consequences drawn from these facts [were], that they 
amounted to an abdication of the government, which abdica- 
tion did not only affect the person of the king himself, but also 
of all his heirs. Blackstone. 

Ab/di-ea/tive, a. [Lat. abdicativus.] Causing, or 
implying, abdication. Bailey. 
b/di-tive, a. [Lat. abditivus, from abdere, to hide; 
ab and dare, to give. Skr.dé@.] Having the power 


or quality of hiding. [ave.] Bailey. 
Ab/di-towry,n. [L. Lat. abditorium. See supra. 
A place for secreting or preserving goods. Cowell, 


Ab-do/men (Synop., § 180), 2. [Lat. abdomen, prob. 
from abdere, to hide, and omentwm, entrails, or a 
contraction and transposition of adipomen, from 
adeps, fat, grease. ] 

1. (Anat.) The belly, or that part of the body be- 
tween the diaphragm and the inner surface of the 
pelvis: it contains the stomach and other viscera, 
Also, often restricted to the part between the dia- 
phragm and the commencement of the pelvis, the 
remainder being called the pelvic cavity. Dunglison. 

2. (Zntom.) That part of the body posterior to 
the corselet, forming the most posterior of the sec- 
tions into which the body is divided. Brande. 

Ab-dim/i-nal, a. Pertaining to the abdomen. 

Ab-dim/i-nal, n.; pl. ABDOMINALS. [Fr. abdo- 
minal, N. Lat. abdo- 2 
minalis.| (Ichth.) One 
of a group of malacop- 
terygious fishes, hay- 
ing the ventral fins “4 2 ¢: 
under the abdomen The Parr. 
behind the pectorals, as the parr. They compre- 
hend the greater part of fresh water fishes, 
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ABERRATION 


Ab-dim/i-nds/eo-py, n. os abdomen and Gr. 
oxorétv, to examine.] (Med.) Examination of the 
abdomen in order to detect disease. Dunglison. 

Ab-ddm/i-notis, a. Having a large belly; pursy. 

Gorgonius sits abdominous and wan, 
Like a fat squab upon a Chinese fan. Cowper. 

Ab-dii¢e’, v.f. feed & p.p. ABDUCED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ABDUCING.] [Lat. abducere, to lead away, from ab 
and ducere, to lead, Goth. tiwhan, Ger. ziehen.| To 
draw or conduct away; to withdraw; to draw toa 
different part. 

If we abduce the eye into either corner, the object will not 
duplicate. Browne. 

Ab-da’/¢ent, a. [Lat. abducens, p. pr. of abducere.] 
(Anat.) Drawing away or out; as, the abducent 
muscles, or abductors, which are opposed to the ad- 
ducent muscles, called adductor. 

Ab-dtiet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ABDUCTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. ABDUCTING.] [Lat. abductus, p. p. of abdu- 
cere. See ABDUCE.] ‘To take away surreptitiously 
or by force; to withdraw illegally; as, the child 
was secretly abducted. 

Ab-diie/tion, n. [Lat. abductio, Fr. abduction. | 

1. The act of abducing or abducting; a drawing 
apart, or carrying away. Roget. 

2. (Surg.) (a.) The movement which separates a 
limb or other part from the axis of the body. (6.) A 
transverse fracture, in which the broken parts re- 
cede from each other. Dunglison. 

3. (Log.) A kind of argumentation, in which the 
major is evident, but the minor is not so clear as 
not to require further proof; as in this syllogism: 
“All whom God absolves are free from sin: God 
absolves all who are in Christ; therefore, all who 
are in Christ are free from sin.” It is so called be- 
cause it withdraws us from the conclusion to the 
proof that is concealed or not expressed. 

4. (Law.) The taking and carrying away of a 
child, a ward, a wife, &c., either by fraud, persua- 
sion, or open violence, Blackstone. 

Ab-ditie/tor, n. [N. Lat. abductor, Fr. abducteur.] 

1. A person guilty of abduction. 

2. (Anat.) A muscle which serves to draw a part 
out or from the median line of the body; as, the 
abductor oculi, which draws the eye outward. 

A-béamn/, adv. [Prefix a and beam.| (Nauwt.) On the 
beam, i. e., at right angles to the ship’s keel. 

A-bear’, v. t. [A-S. aba@ran, aberan; pref. a and 
beran, to bear.] To bear; to behave. [Obs.] 

So did the faery knight himself abear. Spenser. 
A-bear’ange, n. [From abear, q. v.] Behavior; 
_ demeanor. Blackstone. 
A/be-¢e-da/ri-an, ». [A word formed from the 

first four letters of the alphabet.] One who teaches 

_or learns the letters of the alphabet. Cockeram. 

A/be-¢é’da-ry, a. Pertaining to, or formed by, 

A/be-¢e-da/ri-an, the letters of the alphabet. 

Abecedarian psalms, hymns, &c., compositions in which 
(like the 119th psalm) distinct portions have the verses 
commence with successive letters of the alphabet. //ook. 

A-béd’, adv. [Prefix a, for at, on, or in, and bed.] 
On, or in, bed. Spenser. 

A-béle’, n. [D. ab-eel, abeel-boom, Ger. albe, 

A’bel-tree, alber, aller, albel, O. H. Ger. alpa- 
ri, albari; from Lat. albus, white.] The white 
poplar (Populus alba). Loudon. 

A-bélVi-an, n. (Kccl. Hist.) One of a reputed 

A’bel-ite, temporary sect in Africa, men- 

Ab/e-10/ni-an, tioned only by Augustine, who 
states that they married, but lived in continence, 
after the manner, as they pretended, of Abel, and 
attempted to maintain the sect by adopting the chil- 

_dren of others. 

A’bel-mosk, n. [Ar. abu-l-misk, father of musk. 
In Arabic a great many words are thus compounded. 
with abu, father, which takes the sense of having, 
endowed with, possessed of. See Musk.| ( Bot.) The 
musk-mallow (Abelmoschus moschatus), or Syrian 
mallow, which produces seeds of a musky odor, 
often used in the East for giving flavor to coffee, 
and also in perfumery. Lindley. 

A-bér’de-vine, n. (Ornith.) The European siskin 
(Carduelis spinus), a small green and yellow finch, 
belonging to the same sub-species as the goldfinch 
of England. Brande. 

Ab-érr’, v.t. To wander; to stray; to err. [Obs.] 

Aberring several ways from the true and just compute. 

Browne. 

Ab-&r/vange, [Lat. aberrare, from ab and er- 

Ab-ér/ran-¢cy, rare, to wander.| A deviation 
from truth or from rectitude. Browne.’ 

Ab-ér/rant, a. [Lat. aberrans, p. pr. from aber- 
rare, See supra.] 

1. Wandering; straying from the right way. 

2. Deviating widely from the type of a natural 
group; exceptional; abnormal; as, an aberrant an- 
imal, plant, and the like. Carpenter. 
bfer-rate, v.i. [Lat. aberratus, p.p. from aber- 
rare. See ABERRANCE.] ‘To wander; to deviate 
from the right way. [J2are.] 

The product of their own defective and aberrating vision, 

De Quincey. 
ne aberratio, Fr. 


n. 


Ab/er-ra’tion (-ri/shun), 7. 
aberration. See ABERRANCE. ; 
1. The act of wandering; deviation, especially 
from truth or moral rectitude, or from the natural 
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ABERUNCATE 


atate. “The aberrations of youth.” Hail. 
errations from theory.” Burke. 

Whims, which at first are the aberrations of a single brain, 
pass with heat into the epidemic form. i. Taylor. 

2. (Astron.) A small periodical change of position 
in the stars and other heavenly bodies, due to the 
combined effect of the motion of light and the mo- 
tion of the observer; called annual aberration, when 
the observer’s motion is that of the earth in its orbit, 
and daily or diurnal aberration, when of the earth 
on its axis; amounting when greatest, in the former 
case, to 20/’.4, and in the latter, to 0.3. Planetary 
aberration is that due to the motion of light and the 
apparent geocentric motion of the planet. 

3. (Opt.) The convergence to different foci, by a 
lens or mirror, of rays of light emanating from one 
and the same point, or the deviation of such rays 
from a single focus; called spherical aberration, 
when due to the spherical form of the lens or mir- 
ror, such form giving different foci for central and 
marginal rays; and chromatic aberration, when 
due to the different refrangibilities of the colored 
rays of the spectrum, those of each color haying a 
distinct focus. 

4. (Med.) A partial alienation of mind. Dunglison. 

5. (Physiol.) The passage of a fluid into parts 
not appropriate for it. Dunglison. 

Syn.— Insanity; lunacy; madness; derangement; 
alienation; mania; dementia. See INSANITY. 

Ab/e-viin/eate (82), v. t. {Lat. ab and eruncare, 
from @, or ex, out, and runcare, to weed. See Av- 
ERRUNCATE.]| To pull up by the roots; to extirpate 
utterly. [Obs.] Bailey. 
b/e-rtin’ea-tor, 7. 


“ Ab- 


A weeding machine. 

A-bét!, v.t._ [imp. & p. p. ABETTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ABETTING.| [O. Fr. abeter, Pr., O. Sp. abetar, to 
deceive, O. Fr. & Pr. abet, deceit, cunning, Norm. Fr. 
abcter, to bait, lure, abet, bait, lure, L. Lat. abettum, 
incitement, a compound of A-S. betan, to bridle, 
rein in, M. D. beeten, M. H. Ger. and H. Ger. beizen, 
to cause to bite (into the rein), to incite, set on, to 
take wild fowls by means of hawks. See BAIrT.| 

1. To encourage by aid or countenance ; — for- 
merly used in a good, but now chiefly in a bad sense. 


“The whole tribe abets the villainy.” South. 
r ‘Would not the fool abet the stealth, 
Who rashly thus exposed his wealth? Gay. 


Our duty is urged, and our confidence abetted. Bp. Taylor. 

2. To maintain; to support. [Obvs.] ‘‘ His chal- 
lenge to abet.” Spenser. 

3. (Law.) To encourage, counsel, incite, or insti- 
gate to commit a crime, or assist in a criminal act. 

Bouvier. 

Syn.— To aid; assist; support; encourage; sustain; 
back; connive at. 

A-bét’, n. Act of abetting or aiding. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

A-bét/ment, 2. The act of abetting; as, the abet- 
ment of friends. 

A-bét/tal, n. The act of abetting or encouraging. 
[ Rare. ] Bailey. 

A-bét/tor, n. One who abets, instigates, or incites, 
aids, or encourages another to commit a crime. See 
ACCESSORY. Bouvier, 

Syn.— Asetrror, Accessory, ACCOMPLICE. These 
words denote different degrees of complicity in some deed 
or crime. An abettor is one who incites or encourages to 
the act, without sharing in its performance. An accessory 
is one who is neither present nor takes part in the act, but 
accedes to or becomes involved in its guilt, either by some 
previous or subsequent act, as of aiding, concealing, &e. 
An accomplice is one who is directly engaged in doing 
the deed, or is held, by construction of law, to have been 
so engaged. Thus, in treason, there are no abettors or 
accessories, but all are held to be principals or accom- 
plices. Abettors propose, incite, instigate, or promote; 
accessories assist, aid, help forward; accomplices carry 
into effect, execute, or complete. 

Ab/e-viie/i-a/tion, n. [N. Lat. abevacuatio, from 
ab _and evacuare, to empty out, evacuate, q. v.] 
(Med.) (a.) An imperfect evacuation. (b.) An im- 
moderate evacuation. Dunglison. 

A-bey’an¢ge (-ba/ans), n. [Norm. Fr. abbaiaunce, 
abaizance, boyance, expectation, from O. Fr. baer, 
beer, N. Fr. bayer, Pr. badar, It. badare, to gape, 
to look with the mouth open, to tarry, abide. See 
Bay, n.] 

1. Expectation or contemplation of law. 

(= When there is no person in existence in whom an 
inheritance can vest, it is said to be in abeyance, that is, 
in expectation; the law always considering it potentially 
existing, and ready to vest whenever a proper owner ap- 
pears. Blackstone. 

2. Suspension or temporary extinction. 

But his principles respecting hereditary right were fallen 
into a sort of abeyance. W. Scott. 

There is such a thing as keeping the sympathies of love and 
admiration in a dormant state, or state of abeyance. 

De Quincey. 

A-bey/’ant, a. In a state of abeyance or suspension. 
b/gre-gate, v. ¢. [Lat. abgregare, fr. ab and grea, 

~ herd, flock.| To separate from a herd. [ Obs.| Ash. 

Ab/gre-ga/tion, n. [N. Lat. abgregatio.] Separa- 


tion from a herd or flock. [ Obs.| Smart. 
Ab/hal, n. An East Indian fruit obtained from a 
species of cypress. Dunglison. 


Ab-hodm/i-na-ble, a. Abominable;—a false and 
affected orthography of abominable, founded upon 
the mistaken notion that the word was derived from 
ab homine instead of abominare. The error was not 
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uncommon among writers of the Elizabethan period. 
“Thine abhominable sins.” Decker. ‘ [She] does 
love you abhominable.” Field. Shakespeare has 
ridiculed the affectation in the character of the 
pedant Holofernes. See ABOMINABLE. 

This is abhominable, which he [Don Armado] would call 
abominable. Love’s Labor’s Lost. 

Ab-hér’ (25), v.t. [imp. & p. p. ABHORRED; P. pr. 
& vb. n. ABHORRING.] [Lat. abhorrere, from ab and 
horrere, to stand on end, to bristle, to shiver, to look 
terrible; Fr. abhorrer, Pr. aborrir.] To shrink 
back with shuddering from; to regard with horror 
or detestation ; to feel excessive repugnance toward ; 
to hate extremely. 
uByDisare hate; detest; loathe; abominate. 

ATE. 

Ab-hG6r’, v.i. 1. Toshrink back with fear or shud- 
dering. [Rare.] 

2. To be contrary or averse;— with /from. 
“Which is utterly abhorring from the end of all 
law.” Milton. 

Ab-hor’ren¢e, n. Extreme hatred or detestation. 

Ab-hér’ren-¢y, n. Abhorrence. [ Obs.] Locke, 

Ab-hor’rent, a. 1. Abhorring; detesting; abom- 
inating; struck with abhorrence; hating. 

The arts of pleasure in despotic courts 
Ispurn abhorrent. Glover. 

2. Contrary or repugnant; discordant; incon- 
sistent. ‘Injudicious profanation so abhorrent to 
our stricter principles.” Gibbon. 

[Formerly followed by from, now by to.] 

Ab-hodr’rent-ly, adv. With abhorrence. 

Ab-hér’rer, 7. One who abhors. Hume. 

Ab-hGr’ri-ble, a. Worthy of being abhorred; 
abominable; detestable. T. Scott. 

Ab-hoér’ring, n. The object of abhorrence. “ They 

_Shall be an abhorring to all flesh.” Isa. \xvi. 24. 
f'bétb,n. (Heb. &bib, an ear of corn, from &bab, to 
produce the first and early fruit.] The first month 
of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, usually called 
Nisan, answering to the latter part of March and 
beginning of April. It was so called from barley 
being at that time in the ear. Kitto. 

A-bid/ange, nn. The act of abiding. [Rare.] 

The Christians had no longer abidance in the holy hill of 

Palestine. Fuller. 

A-bide’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. ABODE, formerly ABID; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ABIDING.] [A-8. abidan, bidan, O. 
Sax. bidan, O. H. Ger. bitan, Goth. beidan, D. beiden, 
Sw. bida, Dan. bie, for bide. See BrpE and ABy.] 

1. To stay or continue in a place; to take up 
one’s abode; to dwell. 

Let the damsel abide with us a few days. Gen. xxiv. 55. 

2. To remain stable or fixed in some state or con- 
dition; as, to abide by a contract. 

Let every man abide in the same calling. 1 Cor. vii. 20. 

A-bide’, v.t. 1. To wait for; to be prepared for; 
to await; as, I abide my time. 

Bonds and afflictions abide me. Acts xxii. 23, 

2. To bear or endure, i. e., to remain firm under. 

Who can abide the fierceness of his anger? Nahumi. 6. 

3. To bear patiently; to tolerate. ‘‘She could 


See 


not abide Master Shallow.” Shak. 
4. To endure in its consequences. 
Dearly I abide that boast so vain. Milton. 


A-bid/er, n. One who abides or dwells. 
A-bid/ing-ly, adv. In an abiding manner; perma- 
nently. Haweis. 
Ab/i-8t/ie, a. [Lat. abies, the fir-tree.]| Belonging 
_ to the fir-tree or its products; as, abietic acid, 
Ab/i-gail (42),n. A lady’s waiting-maid. W. Irving. 
Her abigail reported that Mrs. Gutheridge had a set of night- 
curls for sleeping in. Leslie. 
A-bil/i-ment, mn. Capacity; ability. [Obs.] ‘(Abil- 
iment to steer a kingdom.” Ford. 
A-bil/i-ty, n.; pl. ABILITIES. [Lat. habilitas, able- 
ness, fitness, habilis, able, fit, from_habere, to have 
or hold; Fr. habileté, Pr. habilitat, Sp. habilidad, It. 
abilitd.| The quality, state, or condition of being 
able; power, whether physical, moral, intellectual, 
or conventional or legal; capacity; competence; 
sufficiency of strength, skill, resources, or the like; 
—in the plural, faculty, talent. 
Then the disciples, every man according to his ability, de- 
termined to send relief unto the brethren. Acts xi. 29. 
Natural abilities are like natural plants, that need pruning 
by study. Bacon. 
Syn.—Capacity; talent; faculty; capability; effi- 
ciency; aptitude; aptness; address; dexterity; skill. — 
ABILITY, CAPACITY. These words come into comparison 
when applied to the higher intellectual powers. Ability 
has reference to the active exercise of our faculties. It 
implies not only native vigor of mind, but that ease and 
promptitude of execution which arise from superior men- 
tal training. Thus, we speak of the ability with which a 
book is written, an argument maintained, a negotiation 
carried on, &e. It always supposes something to be 
done, and the power of doing it. Capacity has refer- 
ence to the receptive powers. In its higher exercises it 
supposes great quickness of apprehension and breadth 
of intellect, with an uncommon aptitude for acquiring 
and retaining knowledge. Hence it carries with it the 
idea of resources and undeveloped power. Thus we 
speak of the extraordinary capacity of such men as Lord 
Bacon, Blaise Pascal, and Edmund Burke. ‘“ eae 
says H. Taylor, ‘tis requisite to devise, and ability to 
execute, a great enterprise.”” The word adilities, in the 
plural, embraces both these qualities, and denotes high 
mental endowments. 
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ABLATIVE 


Ab/in-tés/tate, a. [L. Lat. abintestatus, from Lat. 
ab and intestatus, having made no last will; in and 
testatus, p. p. of testart, to bear witness, to make 
one’s last will; testis, witness. See Trest and TES- 
TIFY.] (ZLaw.) Inheriting the estate of one dying 
without a will. 
b/ir-ri-ta/tion, n. [From ab and irritation.| 
(Med.) A pathological condition opposite to that of 
irritation; debility ; want of strength. Dwnglison. 

Ab-jéet’,v.t, [L. Lat. abjectare, from Lat. abjectus, 
p. p. of abjicere, to throw away, from ab and jacere, 
to throw.] To throw away; to cast down. | 
b/jeet, a. [Lat. abjectus, Fr. abject. See supra. 
Sunk to a low condition; hence, low in estimation ; 
without hope or regard; worthless; mean; despi- 
cable; vile; base. 

And banish hence these atject, lowly dreams. Shak. 
Ab/jeet, n. A person in the lowest and most des- 
picable condition. . 

Servants and abjects flout me. Herbert. 
Shall these abjects, these victims, these outcasts, know any 
thing of pleasure? . Taylor. 

Ab jéet/ed-ness, n. A very abject or low condi- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Ab jée’tion, n. [Lat. abjectio, Fr. abjection.] 

i. The act of bringing down or humbling. 
abjection of the king and his realm.” 
2. The state of being rejected or cast away. 

An abjection from the beatific regions where God, and his 
angels and saints, dwell forever. Bp, Taylor. 
3. A low state; meanness of spirit; baseness. 

The first medium lies betwixt pride and abjection. 


DP Estrange. 

Ab/jeet-ly, adv. Inan abject or contemptible man- 
ner; meanly; servilely. 

bfjeet-mess,n. The state of being abject; mean- 

ness; servility. Grew. 

Ab jii/di-eate, v.¢. [Lat. abjudicare, from ab and 


“The 
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judicare. See JuDICATE,] To give away in judg- 
ment. Ash, 
Ab-jti/di-ea/tion, n. Rejection. Knowles. 


Ab/ju-gate,v.t. [Lat. abjugare, from ab and ju- 
gare, from jugum, yoke.|] To loose from the yoke; 
to unyoke; touncouple. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Ab-jtine/tive, a. [Lat. abjungere, abjunctum, to 
unyoke.] Isolated; exceptional. { Rare.} 

It is this power which leads on from the accidental and 
= abjunctive to the universal. L. Taylor. 
Ab/ju-ra/tion, n. [Lat. abjuratio, Fr. abjuration.]| 

1. The act of abjuring; arenunciation upon oath; 
as, an abjuration of the realm, by which a person 
swears to leave the country, and never to return. 

2. A rejection, denial, or recantation with solem- 
nity; a solemn renunciation; as, an abjuration of 
heresy. 

Oath of abjuration, an oath asserting the right of the 
present royal family to the crown of England, and ex- 
pressly disclaiming such right in the descendants of the 
Pretender. Brande. 

Ab-jii/va-to-ry, a. Containing abjuration. 

Abjtire’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ABJURED; p. pr.& vb. n. 
ABJURING.] [Lat. abjwrare, to deny upon oath, from 
ab and jurare, to swear; jus, right, law; Fr. abju- 
rer, Sp. abjurar, It. abjurare.] ‘ 

1. To renounce upon oath; to forswear; as, to al- 
jure allegiance to a prince. Shak. 

2. To renounce or reject with solemnity ; to aban- 
don; to reject; as, to abjure errors. ‘‘ Magic I here 
abjure.” Shak. 

Abjtire’, v. 7. To renounce one’s country under 
oath, Burnet. 

Abjtire’ment, . Renunciation. [Obs.] J. Hall. 

Ab-jiir’er,n. One who abjures. 

Ab-lae/tate, v.t. [Lat. ablactare, from ab and lac- | 
tare, to suckle ; Zac, milk.] To wean from the breast. 

_[Rare.] Bailey. 

Ablae-ta/tion, n. [Lat. ablactatio.] 

1. The weaning of a child from the breast, or of 
young beasts from their dam. Blount. 

2. (Hort.) The process of grafting now called 
inarching. 

Ab-1a/que-ate, v. ¢. 
roots of a tree. 

Ab-la/que-a/tion (Synop., § 130), n. [Lat. ablaquea- 
tio, from ablaqueare, to turn up the earth around the 
foot of a tree, from ab and laquear, fretted ceiling, 
roof, covering, from laqueus, noose, rope; Fr. abla- 
quéation.] The act or process of laying bare the roots 
of trees to expose them to the air and water. Hvelyn. 

Ab-la/tion, n. [Lat. ablatio, from ab and latio, a 
carrying, from latus, p. p. of ferre, to carry, abla- 
tus, p. p. of auferre, to carry away, compounded 
of ab and ferre; Fr. ablation.) 

1. The act or process of taking away. 

2. (Med.) An evacuation. Dunglison. 
Ab/la-tive, a. [Lat. ablativus, Fr. ablatif, It. & Sp. 

ablativo, Pr. ablatiu. See ABLATION. 

1. Taking away or removing. | Obs. 

Where the heart is forestalled with misopinion, ablative di- 
rections are first necessary to unteach error, ere we can learn 
truth. Hall. — 
. 2. (Gram.) Applied to the sixth case of nouns in 
the Latin language, in which case are used words 
when the actions of carrying away or taking from 
are signified, 
b/la-tive, ». (Gram.) The sixth case of Latin 
nouns, used to express the relations denoted in 
English by the words from, with, in, or by. 


To lay bare or expose, as the 


Bp. Taylor. 
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Ab/li-ga/tion, n. 


ABLAZE 


Ablative absolute, a peculiar construction in Latin 
grammar, in which a noun in the ablative case has a 


ee either expressed or implied, agreeing with it 
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n gender, number, and case, both words being used in a 
clause by themselves, independently of the rest of the 
sentence. 

A-blaze’, adv. [Prefix a and blaze.] 
1. On fire; in a blaze. Milman. 
2. Hence, in a state of eagerness or ardent desire. 
The young Cambridge democrats were all ablaze to assist 
Torrijos. Carlyle. 
A’ble (abl), a. [0. Fr. able, abel, Norm. Fr. wiez, 
hable, N. Fr. habile, Pr. abith, habil, from Lat. habi- 
lis, that may be easily held or managed, apt, skill- 
ful, from habere, to have, hold.) Having ability or 
competency of any and every kind; possessing sufli- 
cient physical or mental power for the accomplish- 
ment of some object ; having property, means, skill, 
dexterity, influence, opportunity, or legal qualifica- 
tions rendering competent for some end; as, aman 
able to work; a mind able to reason; a person able 
to be generous; able to endure pain; able to play on 
a musical instrument; able to inherit or to devise 
property, &c, 

Able for, is a Seotticism. ‘‘His [Charles the Fifth's] 
soldiers, worn out with fatigue, were hardly able for such 
a march.” Robertson. 

A’ble,v.t. [Fr. habler. See ABLE, a.] 
1. To enable. [ Obs.] Chaucer. 
2. To uphold or back up. ‘Vl able them.” Shak. 
A’ble-bid/ied (-bdd/id), a. Having a sound, strong 
body; robust. 
b/le-gate, v. ¢. [Lat. ablegare, from ab and legare, 
to send away; lex, gen. legis, law.] To send abroad. 


[ Obs.] Bailey. 
Ab‘le-gi/tion, n. [Lat. ablegatio, Fr. ablégation.] 
The act of sending abroad. [ Ods.] H, More. 


bao, [Fr. abletie, able, from Lat. albus, 
b/let, white, with transposition of the letters / 
and 6b. In Latin this fish is called albwrnus, also 
from albus, pie. A small fresh-water fish; the 
bleak; Leuciscus alburnus. 
“ble-mess (a/bl-nes), 2. [From able, a., q. v.] Abil- 
mot body or mind; force; vigor. [are.] 
Ab’lep-sy,n. (Gr. d8deWia; a priv. and Bdérew, 
to see; Fr. ablepsie.] Want of sight; blindness, 
’bler, a., comp. of able. 
blest, a., superl. of able. 
Ab/li-gate, v.t. [Lat. ab and ligare, to tie.] To 
tie up so as to hinder from. [Obs.] 
A ce up from. Smart. 
Ablig/a-ri/tion (-rish/un), n. [Lat. abliguritio, 
from abligurire, from ab and ligurire, lingere, to 
lick.] Prodigal expense for food. Johnson. 
b/lo-eate, v. t. [ Lat. ablocare, from ab and locare, 
to let out, from locus, place.] To let out to hire; 
to lease. Calvin's Lex, Jur. 
Ab/lo-ea’tion, n. The act of leasing, or letting out 
to hire. Bailey. 
A-bloom/, adv. [Prefix a and bloom.] In a bloom- 
ing state. Masson. 
Ab-liide’, v.%. [Lat. abludere, from ab and ludere, 
to play.) To be unlike; to differ from. [ Obs.] Hall. 
Ab/lu-ent, a. Washing clean; cleansing by water 
or other liquid. 
b/lu-ent, n. [Lat. abluens, p. pr. of abluere, to 
wash away, from ab and luere (lavere, lavare); Gr. 
Aovery, to wash.] (Med.) Something reputed to 
have the power of purifying the blood; a detergent. 
Ab-lii/tion (-li/shun), ». [Lat. ablutio, from ab- 
lwere ; Fr. ablution. See ere 
1. The act of washing; specifically, the washing 
of the body as a preparation for religious duties, 
practiced in many countries. 
2. The water used in cleansing. ‘' Cast the ablu- 
tions in the main.” Pope. 
3. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A small quantity of 
wine and water, which is used to wash the chalice 
and the priest’s fingers after the communion, and 
which then, as containing portions of the conse- 
crated clements, is drunk by the priest. Fitzpatrick. 
Ab-lii/tion-a-ry, «. Pertaining to ablution. 
Ab-lii/vi-on, 7. [L. Lat. abluvio, from abluere, 
See ABLUENT.] That which is washed off. Dwight. 
'bly, adv. In an able manner; with great ability. 
bne-gate, v.t. [Lat. abnegare, from ab and ne- 
gare, to deny; Sw. neka, to deny.|_ To deny and 
reject. Wm. H. Seward, 
Ab/ne-gia/tion, n. [Lat. abnegatio, Fr. abnéga- 
tion.) A denial; a renunciation. 
With abnegation of God, of his honor, and of religion, they 
may retain the friendship of the court. Knox. 
Ab/ne- a/tive, a. Denying; renouncing; nega- 
tive. che Clarke. 
Ab/ne-ga/tor, nm. One who abnegates, denies, or 
rejects any thing. Sandys. 
b/net, n. ([Heb. abnét, from the radical banat, 
to bind, with Aleph prosthetic. Cf. Per. & Ger. 
band, Sky. bandha, band, belt.] The girdle of a 
Jewish priest. Kitto. 
b/no-date, v.¢. [Lat. abnodare, from ab and no- 
~dus, knot.) To cut knots from. Blount. 
b/no-da/tion, n. The act of cutting away the 
knots of trees. Bailey. 
Ab-n6r/mal, a. [Lat. abnormis, irregular, from 
ab and norma, rule.] Not conformed to rule; con- 
trary to any law or system; irregular. Trench. 
Ab-nor/mi-ty, n. [L. Lat. abnormitas. See infra.] 
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The state or quality of being abnormal; irregular- 
ity; deformity. Bailey. 
Ab-nér/motis, a. Abnormal; irregular. [ Obs.] 


A character of a more abnormous cast than his sanally sus- 
pected coadjutor. . : State Trials. 

A-bodard/, adv. [Prefix a, for on, and board.] Within 
a ship, vessel, or boat. 

To fall aboard (Naut.), to strike a ship's side.— 
Aboard main tack, an order to draw a corner of the 
mainsail down to the chess-tree. Totten. 

oe prep. 1. On board of; as, to go aboard a 
ship. 

2. Across; athwart. [Obs. and rare.] 


Nor iron bands aboard 
The Pontic Sea by their huge navy cast. 


A-bOdW/an¢e, n. [From bode.] An omen. 
A-biGde’, pret. of abide. 
A-bode’,n. [From abide, pret. abode.] 
1. Stay or continuance in a place for a longer or 
shorter time. 
And with her fled away without abode. Spenser, 
2. A place of continuance; a dwelling; a habita- 
tion. 
We will come and make our abode with him. John xiv. 23. 
3. An omen; a prognostication. [Obs.] 
High-thundering Juno’s husband stirs my spirit with true 


Spenser. 


[ Obs. ] 


abodes. Chapman. 
A-bode’, v.t. [See BopE.] Toforeshow. Shak. 
A-bode’, v.i. To be an omen. Dryden. 


A-bode/ment, n. ele bode.} An ominous pre- 
sentiment. ‘' dbodements must not now affright 
us.” Shak. 

A-bod/ing, n. Presentiment; prognostication. 
b/o-léte, a. Old; out of use. [Ods.] 

A-b6lish, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. ABOLISHED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ABOLISHING.] [Fr. & Pr. abolir, Lat. aboles- 
cere, abolere, from ab and olescere, olere, to grow.] 
To put an end to; to terminate; to do away with; 
hence, to annul or destroy; to make yoid; to an- 
nihilate; as, to abolish laws, contracts, rites, and 
the like; to abolish slavery. 

His quick, instinctive hand 
Caught at the hilt, as to abolish him. Tennyson. 

Syn.—To abrogate; annul; do away with; set aside; 
revoke ; repeal; cancel; annihilate; nullify. —To ABOoL- 
ISH, REPEAL, ABROGATE, REVOKE, ANNUL, NULLIFY. 
These words have in common the idea of setting aside 
by some overruling act. Adolish applies particularly to 
things of a permanent nature, such as institutions, 
usages, customs, &¢.; as, to abolish monopolies, serfdom, 
slavery, &c. Repeal describes the act by which the le- 
gislature of a state sets aside a law which it had previ- 
ously enacted. Abrogale was originally applied to the 
repeal of a law by the Roman people; and hence, when 
the power of making laws was usurped by the emperors, 
the term was applied to ¢heiv act of setting aside the 
laws. Thus it came to express that act by which a sov- 
ereign or an executive government sets aside laws, ordi- 
nances, regulations, treaties, conventions, &c. evoke 
denotes the act of recalling some previous grant which 
conferred power, privilege, &c. ; as, to revoke a decree, 
to revoke a power of attorney, &c. Thus, also, we speak 
of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. AznZ is used 
in amore general sense, denoting simply to make void; 
as, to annul a contract, to annul an agreement, &e. 
Nullify is an old word recently revived in this coun- 
try, and applied to the setting of things aside either by 
force or by total disregard; as, to nullify an act of Con- 
gress. 

A-bOlVish-a-ble, a. 
being abolished. 

A-bOVish-er,n. One who abolishes. 

A-bélish-ment, ». [Fr. abolissement.] The act 
of abolishing; abrogation; destruction. Hooker. 
b/o-li/tion (-lish’un), ». [Lat. abolitio, Fr. aboli- 
tion.] The act of abolishing, or the state of being 
abolished; an annulling; abrogation; utter destruc- 
tion; as, the abolition of the slave-trade; the aboli- 
tion of laws, decrees, ordinances, rites, customs, 
debts, &c. 

(= The application of this word to persons is now 
unusual or obsolete. 

Ab/o-li/tion-ism (-lish’un-izm), n. The principles 
or measures of abolitionists. Wilberforce. 
b/o-li/tion-Ist, 2. A person who favors the abo- 
lition of any institution, especially slavery. 
b/o-li/tion-ize, v.¢. To imbue with the princi- 
ples of abolitionism. Bartlett. 

of-b6U la, n. (Lat. abolla, Gr. dB6dXa, éBodos, from 
a intens. and Bade, to throw.] A military robe 
of thick woolen stuff in use among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Wm. Smith. 

A-b0/ma, n. A large serpent in the marshes of 
South America. Craig. 

of b/o-mea! sane, [N. Lat. abomasum, abomasus, 

of b/0-mea' sus, from ab and omasum, bullock’s 
tripe.] (Anat.) The fourth stomach of a ruminant 
animal. 

A-b6Om/i-na-ble, a. [Lat. abominabilis, Fr. abomi- 
nable. See ABOMINATE.] 

1. Worthy of, or causing, imprecation or abhor- 
rence; very hateful; detestable; loathsome; exe- 
crable; odious. 

All monstrous, all prodigious things, abominable. Milton. 

2. Excellent; superior; excessive. [ Obs.] 

Fare! by Sesu [Jesu]! O, there is the most abominable seer 
(cheer). Webster, 1607. 

(> Juliania Berners, lady prioress of the nunnery of 
Sopwell in the fifteenth century, informs us that, in her 


[Fr. abolissable.] Capable of 


nN. 
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time, ‘a bomynable syght of monkes ” was elegant Eng- 
lish for “a large company of friars.” G. P. Marsh. 

A-bdm/i-na-ble-ness, . The quality or state of 
being abominable; hatefulness. 

A-bdm/i-na-bly, adv. In an abominable manner; 
very odiously; detestably. 

A-bom/i-nate, v.t. (imp. & p. p. ABOMINATED; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. ABOMINATING.] [Lat. abominare, 
abominari, to deprecate as ominous, abhor, curse, 
from ab and omen, foreboding; O. Fr. abominer, Pr. 
abominar.| 'To turn from as ill-omened; to hate in 
the highest degree, as if with religious dread; to 
abhor; to detest; as, to abominate all impiety. 

Syn.—To hate; abhor; loathe; detest. See Harr. 

A-bém/i-na/tion, n. [Lat. abominatio, Fr. abomi- 

nation. | 

1. The act of abominating; extreme hatred; ab- 
horrence; detestation. 

His new subjects . . . have nothing in so great abomination 
as those whom they hold for heretics. Swyt. 

2. That which is abominable or detestable; any 
thing hateful, wicked, or shamefully vile. ‘* Anto- 
ny, most large in his abominations.” Shak. 

3. That which causes pollution or wickedness of 
any kind, ‘‘ Ashtaroth, the abomination of the Si- 
donians.” 2 Kings xxiii. 13. 

Syn.—Detestation; loathing; disgust ; aversion; 
loathsomeness; odiousness. 

A-boon/!, adv. Above. [ Scot. and Prov. Eng.] 

The lift aboon was still as death. P. J. Bailey. 


The ceiling fair that rose aboon, J. R. Drake. 
ef-bord’, n. [Fr. abord. See infra.] Manner of 
accosting; address. Chesteryield. 


A-bérd/, v.t. [Fr. aborder, from bord, It., Sp., Pg. 
bordo, O. Sax. bord, O. H. Ger. bort, rim, brim, or 
side of a vessel.] To approach; to come to; to ac- 
cost. [ Obs.] Digby. 

Ab/o-vig/i-nal, a. [Lat. ab and origo, origin, q. v.] 
First; original; primitive; as, the aboriginal tribes 
of America. 

Their [the Biscayners’] language is accounted aboriginal. 

Swinburne. 

Ab/o+rig/i-nal, n. An original inhabitant; one of 
the aborigines. 
b/o-rig/i-més, n. pl. (Lat. Aborigines, from ab 
and origo, especially the first inhabitants of Latium, 
those who originally (ab origine) inhabited Latium 
or Italy.] The first inhabitants of a country. 

A-bérse/ment, n. [See ABorr.] Abortion. [0bs.] 

A-boér’sive, a. Same as ABORTIVE. [Obs.] 

A -bOrt/ (25), v.i. To miscarry in birth. Terbert. 

A-b6rt’, n. [Lat. abortare, from abortus, p. p. of 
aboriri, from ab and oriri, to rise, to.be born.) An 
abortion. [Obs.] Burton. 

A-bGr’tient, a. |Lat. abortiens, p. pr. of aboriri. 
See ABbort.] (Bot.) Sterile; barren. Ogilvie, 

A-bG6r’tion (-bér/shun), n. [Lat. abortio.] 

1. The act of miscarrying; the expulsion of an 
immature product of conception; miscarriage. 

2. The immature product of an untimely birth. 

3. (Bot.) An imperfect formation, or the non. 
formation of an organ. Loudon. 

4. Any fruit or produce that does not come to 
maturity, or any thing which fails in its progress, 
before it is matured or perfect; as, his attempt 
proved an abortion. 

A-boér’tive, a. [Lat. abortivus. See ABorT.] 

1. Brought forth in an immature state; imper- 
fectly formed or developed; rudimentary; hence, 
failing, or coming to naught, before it is complete; 
fruitless; producing nothing. “ Thou elfish-marked, 
abortive, rooting hog.” Shak. ‘* An abortive enter- 
prise.” Prescott. 

Abortive as the first-born bloom of apne 
Nipped with the lagging rear of winter’s frost. Jfilton. 

2. Pertaining to abortion; as, abortive vellum, 
made of the skin of an abortive calf. 

3. (Med.) Procuring or causing abortion; as, 


abortive medicines. Parr. 
A-b6r’tive, n. 1. That which is brought forth or 
born prematurely; an abortion. Shak. 


2. (Med.) That which is thought to produce abor- 

tion. Dunglison. 

A-b6ér’tive-ly, adv. In an abortive or untimely 
manner; immaturely. 

A-b6ér’tive-mess, n. The state of being abortive; 
a failing in the progress to perfection or maturity. 

Ogilvie, 

A-bort/ment, 2. An untimely birth. [0ds.] 

Those deserted mineral riches must ever lie buried as lost 
abortments. Bacon. 

A-bound’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. ABOUNDED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. ABOUNDING.] [Lat. abundare, to overflow, 
abound, from ab and unda, wave, stream, crowd; 
Fr. abonder, Pr. abondar, abundar, Sp. abundar, 
It. abbondare. | 

1. To be in great plenty; to be very prevalent. 
Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound. Rom. v. 20. 

2. To be copiously supplied ; — followed by with 
or in; as, to abound with provisions; to abound in 
good things. 

A-bout!, prep. [A-S. abutan, abuton, onbutan, on- 
buton, ymbutan, ymbeutan, about, around, from 
butan, buton, butun, buta, bute, without, on the out- 
side, compounded of prefix be and wan, ution, out 
ward; the latter is to be deduced from uf, ute, out, 
without, abroad. Cf. Bur.] 
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ABOUT 


’ 1. On the exterior part or surface of; on every 
side of; all over or around; in a circle surround- 
ing; round, 

Bind them about thy neck. Prov. iii. 3. 
2. Over or upon different parts of; through or 
over in various directions; here and there in. 
Roving still about the world. Milton. 
3. In contiguity or proximity to; not far from; 
in connection with; nigh; near, in place, time, 
quantity, or the like;— hence, much used in inex- 
act or approximative statements, 
He went out about the third hour. Jatt. xxi. 3. 
There fell . . . about three thousand. Fa. xxxii. 28. 
4.In concern with; engaged in; dealing with; 
occupied upon; hence, before a verbal noun or an 
infinitive, ready to; on the point or verge of; in 
act of. 
I must be about my Father’s business. Luke ii. 49. 
Paul was now about to open his mouth. Acts xviii. 14. 


5. Relating to; concerning; with reference to; 


touching. ‘To treat abowt thy ransom.”  JAfilton. 
A-bout’, adv. 1. On all sides; around, 
And all about found desolate. Milton. 


2. In circuit; around the outside; following or 
measuring the exterior surface or edge; as, a mile 
about, and a third of a mile across. 

3. Here and there; around; in one place and 
another; in moyement. 

Wandering about from house to house. 1 Zim. v.13. 

4. Nearly; approximately; with close corre- 
spondence, in manner, degree, &c.; as, about as 
cold; about as high. 

5. To a reversed position; in the opposite direc- 
tion; around; as, to face about ; to turn one’s self 
about, 

To come about, to occur in the order of things; to take 
place.— To bring about, to cause to take place; to ac- 
complish.— Zo go about, to undertake; to prepare one’s 
self; to endeavor. 

A-bout/-slédge, n. The largest hammer used by 
smiths. Weale. 

A-bdéve’ (a-btiv’), prep. [A-S. abufan, above, from 
bufan, bufon, above; compounded of prefix be and 
ufan, ufon, ufa, above, Ger. oben.] 

1. Higher in place. 

The fowls that fly above the earth. Gen. i. 20. 

2. Superior to in any respect; surpassing; be- 
yond; as, things above comprehension; above mean 
actions. 

I saw in the way a light from heaven above the brightness 
of the sun. P Acts xxvi. 13. 

3. More in number, quantity, or degree than, 

Hananiah feared God above many. Neh. vii. 2. 

He was seen by above five hundred brethren. 1 Cor. xy. 6. 

A-béve’, adv. 1. In a higher place; overhead; in 
or from heaven; as, the clouds above. 


Every good gift . . . is from above. Jas. i. 17. 
2. Before in rank or order. ‘ That was said 
above.” Dryden. 


3. Higher in rank or power; as, he appealed to 
the court above. 

Above all, before every other consideration; chiefly; in 
preference to other things. — Adove is often used ellipti- 
eally as an adjective by omitting the word mentioned, 
quoted, or the like; as, the above obseryations, the above 
reference, the above articles. 

A-béve’-board, adv. Above the board or table; 
hence, in open sight; without trick, concealment, or 
deception. 

{=> This expression is said by Johnson to be borrowed 
from gamesters, who, when they change their cards, put 
their hands under the table. 

A-béve/-¢cit/ed, a. Cited before, in the preceding 
part of a book or writing. 

A-boéve/-déck, a On deck; and hence, without 
artifice. Smart, 

A-bove’-mén/tioned, a. Mentioned before. 

A-boéve’=said, a Mentioned or recited before. 

A-béve/-stairs, adv. On the floor above. 

Ab/ra-ea-dib/ra,n. A 


cabalistic word among mae ae en es 
the ancients. It was R.A. CAS D SAS B 
written in successive Ae eek eee 
lines in the form of an A.B RUA A 
inverted triangle, each a ena 

line being shorter by a AIBOR 

letter than the one above, AB 

till the last letter A _ 


formed the apex of the triangle at the bottom. It 
was supposed to have power to cure certain dis- 
eases. At present the word is used chiefly in jest 
to denote something without meaning. 

A-brade’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ABRADED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. ABRADING.}| [Lat. abradere, to scrape off, from 
ab and radere, to scrape, shaye.] To rub or wear 
off; to waste by friction. Hale. 

A-brade’, v.t. Same as ABRAID. Spenser. 

A/bra-ham/ie, a. Pertaining to Abraham, the pa- 

_triarch; as, the Abrahamic covenant. Mason. 

A/bra-ham-it/ie-al, a. Relating to Abraham. 

f Ogilvie. 

A/bra-ham-miin, n. One of a set of impostors 
who wandered over England, after the dissolution 
of the religious houses, feigning lunacy for the sake 
of obtaining alms. Nares. 

To sham Abraham, to feign sickness. Goldsmith. 
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A-braid’, v. t. [A-S. abredian.] To awake; to 
arouse. [Obs.] 

For fear lest her unwares she should abraid. Spenser. 

A-brin/ehi-an, n. [Gr. d privy. and Bpayxos, 
Bodbyxos, Bpayxwov, Bpoyxtov, pl. Bpayxia, Bpdyx.a, 
branchia, the gills of fishes.] (Zodl.) One of an 
order of annelids, so called because the species 
composing it, including worms and leeches, have no 
external organs of respiration. Brande. 

A-bran/ehi-ate, a. (Zodl.) Having no gills. Owen. 

A-brase’, a. [See ABRADE.] Made clean by rub- 
bing. [Obs.] ‘An abrase table.” B, Jonson. 

Ab-ra/sion (ab-rai/zhun), n. [Lat. abrasio, Fr, ab- 
rasion. See ABRADE.] 

1. The act of abrading, wearing, or rubbing off. 

2. The substance rubbed off. Berkeley. 

3. (Med.) A superficial excoriation, with loss of 
substance under the form of small shreds. Dunglison. 

A-braum/,n. [Ger., from abriumen, totake away, 
remoye.] A red ocher used to darken mahogany. 

Simmonds. 

A-brax’as, n. [A name devised by the heretic Bas- 
ilides, containing those Greek letters which, ac- 
cording to the numeral system then in use, stood 
for 365, and expressing the all-pervading spirits of 
the universe. } 

1. A mystical word engraved on gems among the 
ancients. 
2. A gem or stone thus engrayed. 

A-bray’, v.i. Tostart up; to awaken. [Obs.] ‘He 
out ef sleep abrayed.” Spenser. 
b/va-zit/ie, a. (MMin.) Not effervescing when melted 
before a blowpipe. Ogilvie. 

A-bréast? (a-brést/), adv. [Prefix a and breast.] 

1. Side by side, with breasts in a line; as, two 
men rode abreast. 
2. (Naut.) Opposite to; off; over against; — with 
of; as, abreast of Montauk Point. 
3. At the same time; simultaneously. [Ods.] 
Abreast therewith began a convocation. Fuller. 
Ab/ve-nounge’, v. ¢. To renounce; to reject. [ Obs. ] 
They abrenounce and cast them off as though they hated 
them, Latimer. 

Ab/re-ntin/ci-a’/tion (-shi-a/shun), n. [Le Lat. 
abrenuntiatio, from abrenuntiare, compounded of 
ab and renuntiare. See RENOUNCE.] Absolute re- 
nunciation or denial. [Obs.] 

An. abrenunciation of that truth which he so long had pro- 
fessed, and still believed. fuller. 

Ab-réip/tion, n. [Lat. abripere, to snatch away, 
from ab and rapere, to snatech.] A carrying away; 
the state of being seized and carried away. 

of-breu-vois! (ii-broo-vwor’), n. [Fr. abreuvoir, a 
watering-place, from abreuver, to water, for abeurer, 
Pr. abeurar, Sp. abevrar, It. abbeverare, from Lat. 
ad and bibere, to drink. } 

1. A receptacle for water. Jodrell. 
2. (Masonry.) The joint between stones, to be 

_ filled with mortar. Gwiit. 

A/bri-eock, n. See APRICOT. 

A-bridge’, v.t¢. [imp. & p.p. ABRIDGED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. ABRIDGING.] [Fr. abréger, Pr. abreugar, 
abreujar, abreviar. See ABBREVIATE. ] 

1. To make shorter; to shorten. 

To what purpose serve these abridged cloaks? JW. Scott. 

2. To shorten or contract by using fewer words, 
yet retaining the sense in substance; to epitomize; 
as, Justin abridged the history of Trogus Pom- 
peius. 

3. To lessen; to diminish; as, to abridge labor; 
to abridge power or rights. 

4. To deprive; to cut off; — followed by of, and 
formerly by from ; as, to abridge one of his rights. 

5. (Math.) To reduce to a more simple expres- 
sion, as a compound quantity or equation. 

A-bridS/’er, n. One who abridges. 

A-bridS/ment, n. 1, That which abridges or cuts 
short. | Cbs.) “Look where my abridgment comes ” 
[i. e., that which cuts short my speech]. Shak. 

2. That which diminishes; areduction or depri- 
vation; as, an abridgment of expenses, an abridg- 
ment of pleasures. 

3. An epitome or compend of a book; as, an 
abridgment of some history. 

4. A dramatic performance which crowds the 
events of years into a few hours. 

What abridgment have you for this evening? What mask? 
What music? Shak. 

Syn.—AsBRIDGMENT, COMPENDIUM, EPITOME, AB- 
STRACT, SyNOPsiIs. An abridgment is made by omitting 
the less important parts of some larger work; as, an 
abridgment of a dictionary. A compendium is a brief 
exhibition of a subject, or science, for common use; as, a 
Compendium of American Literature. An epitome cor- 
responds to a compendium, and gives briefly the most 
material points of a subject; as, an epitome of history. 
An abstract is a brief statement of a thing: in its main 
points. <A synopsis is a bird's-eye view of a subject, or 
work, in its several parts. 

A-brGach/, v.t. [See infra.] To let out, as liquor 
from acask; to broach; totap. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

A-broach’, adv. [Prefix wand broach, q. v.] 

1. Broached; letting out or yielding liquor, or in 
a condition for letting out; as, a cask is abroach. 

Hogsheads of ale were set abroach. W. Scott. 


2. Hence, in a state to be diffused or propagated, 
“Set mischief abroach.” Shak. 











ABSCISSION 


A-broad’ (-brawd’), adv. [Pref. a and broad, q. v.] 

1. At large; widely; without confinement within 
narrow limits; over a wide space; as, a tree spreads 
its branches abroad. ‘The fox roams far abroad.” 
Prior. Hence, 

2. Beyond or out of a house, camp, or other in- 
closure; as, to walk abroad. 

I went to St. James’, where another was preaching in the 
court abroad. Evelyn. 

3. Beyond the bounds of a country; in foreign 
countries; as, to go abroad for an education; we 
have broils at home and enemies abroad. . 

4. Before the public at large; extensively. 


He... began... to blaze abroad the matter. Marki. 45. 


Abfvo-ga-ble, a. Capable of being abrogated. 
b/ro-gate, v.t. [imp.& p.p. ABROGATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. ABROGATING.] [Lat. abrogare, to abolish, 
repeal, from ab and rogare, to ask, require, pro- 
pose; Fr. abe operas To annul by an authoritative 
act; to abolish by the authority of the maker or his 
successor ;— applied to the repeal of laws, decrees, 
ordinances, the abolition of established customs, &c. 

Let us see whether the New Testament abrogates what we 
so frequently see in the Old. South. 

Whose laws, like those of the Medes and Persians, mee ean 
not alter or abrogate. urke. 

Syn.—To abolish; annul; do away; set aside; re- 
voke; repeal; cancel; annihilate. See ABOLISH. 


Ab/vro-gate, a. Abrogated or annulled. [ Obs. ] 
b/ro-ga/tion, n. [Lat. abrogatio, Fr. abrogation. | 
The act of abrogating; repeal by authority, Hiwme. 

A-brood’, adv. [Prefix a and brood, q. v.] In the 
act of brooding. [ Obs. Sancrofe. 

A-brook’ (27), v.t. [Prefix @ and brook, q. v.] To 
brook; to endure. [OUs.] » Shak. 

A-brbtanim, n. (Gr. aBpdrovoy and aBpébrovov 
Lat. abrotonum, N. Lat. abrotam, Fr. abrotone. 
(Bot.) A species of artemisia (A. abrotanwm), com- 
monly called sowthernwood,. Loudon. 

Ab-riipt’, a. [Lat. abruptus, p. p. of abrumpere, to 
break off, fr. ab and rumpere, to break; Fr. ee 

1. Broken, steep, craggy, as rocks, precipices, anc 
the like; precipitous. ‘Tumbling through rocks 
abrupt.” Thomson. 

2. Without notice to prepare the mind for the 
event; sudden. ‘ Your abrupt departure.” Shak. 

3. Having sudden transitions from one subject 
to another; unconnected. 


The abrupt style, which hath many breaches. JB. Jonson. 
4. (Bot.) Suddenly terminating. Gray. 


Syn.— Sudden; unexpected; hasty; rough; blunt; 
disconnected; broken. 
Ab-riipt’, n. [Lat. abruptum.] An abrupt place. 


{[Rare.] ‘‘ Over the vast abrupt.” Milton. 
Ab-riipt’, v. t. To tear off or asunder, Ba oT 
death abrupts them.” rowne, 


Ab-riip/tion (-rtip’shun), ». [Lat. abruptio, Fr. 
abruption.| A sudden breaking off; a violent sep- 
aration of bodies. Woodward, 

Ab-rtipt/ly, adv. Inan abrupt manner; without giy- 
ing notice, or without the usual forms; suddenly. 

Abruptly pinnate (Bot.), pinnate 
without an odd leaflet at the end. 
Gray. 

Ab-rtipt/ness, n. 1. The state 
of being abrupt or broken; crag- 
gedness; steepness. 

2. Suddenness; unceremonious haste or yehe-. 
mence; as, abruptness of style or manner. 

Ab/s¢ess, n. ; pl. ABSCESSES. [Lat. abscessus, from 
abscedere, to go away, depart, separate; ab, abs, 
and cedere, to go off, retire; Fr. abcés, O. Fr. ab- 
scés, abscez.] (Aed.) A collection of pus or puru- 
lent matter in an accidental cavity of the body. 

Ab-s¢és/siom (-stsh/un), n. [See ABscEss.]| An 
abscess. [Obs.] Barrough. 

Ab-s¢ind/, v. t. [Lat. abscindere, from ab and scin- 
dere, to rend, cut.] To cut off. [Rare.] ‘Two 
syllables... abscinded from the rest.” Johnson. 
b/s¢iss, n.; pl. ABSCISSES. Sce ABSCISSA. 

Ab-s¢is’s&, n.; pl. Lat. ABSCTSS2,Eng. ABSCISSES. 
[Lat. abscissus, p. p. of abscindere, Fr. abscisse. See 
ABSCIND.] (Geom.) One of the elements of refer- 
ence by which a point, as of a curve, is referred to 
a system of fixed rectilineal codrdinate axes. When 
referred to two intersecting axes, one of them called 
the axis of abscissas, or of X, and the other the axis 
of ordinates, or of Y, the abscissa of the point is the 
distance cut off from the axis of X by a line drawn 
through it and parallel to the axis of Y. -Whena 
point in space is referred to three axes haying a 
common intersection, the abscissa may be the dis- 
tance measured parallel to either of two of them, X 
or Y, the distance on a parallel to the third, Z, being 
called the ordinate. Abscissas and ordinates taken 
together are called codrdinates. Da- 
vies §' Peck.— O X or PY is the ab- y 
scissa of the point P of the curve, O Y 
or P X its ordinate, the intersecting 
lines O X and OY being the axes of - 
abscissas and ordinates respectively, and the point 
O their origin. 

Ab-s¢is/sion (-sizh'un), n. [Lat. abscissio, Fr. ab- 
scission, See ABSCIND.] 

1. The act or process of cutting off. ‘Not to be 
cured without the abscission of a member.” Taylor. 
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ABSCOND 


2. The state of being cut off. Browne. 
3. (Rhet.) A figure of speech, when, having be- 
~ gun to say a thing, a speaker stops abruptly, as 
supposing the matter sufliciently un Repatnere ‘Thus, 
“He isa man of so much honor and candor, and 
such generosity — but I need say no more.” 
Ab-s¢eond’, v.27. [imp. & pp. ABSCONDED;p. pr. & 
' vb.n. ABSCONDING.] [ Lat. abscondere, to hide, from 
ab, abs, and conderc, to lay up; O. Fr. absconder. | 
1. To retire from public view; to secrete one’s 
self; —used especially of persons who withdraw to 
avoid a legal process; as, an wbsconding debtor. 
2. To hide, withdraw, or be concealed. 

The marmot absconds in winter. Ray. 
Ab-sebnd@’, v.¢. To hide or conceal. [ Rare.] Bentley. 
Ab-sednd/an¢e, n. Concealment. Phillips. 

b-sednd/er, n. One who absconds. 
b/sen¢e, n. [{Lat. absentia, Fr. absence, Pr. ab- 
sencia, absensa. See ABSENT. | 

1. A state of being absent or withdrawn from a 
place or from companionship. 


The advantage of his absence took the king. Shak. 
2. Want; destitution. ‘In the absence of con- 
ventional law.” Kent. 


3. Inattention to things present; heedlessness. 
“ Reflecting on the little wbsences and distractions of 
mankind.” Addison. 

To conquer that abstraction which is called absence. Landor. 
b/sent, a. [Fr. & Pr. absent, Lat. absens, p. pr. of 
absum, abesse, to be away from, from ab and swn, 
esse, to he. 

1. Withdrawn from, or not present in, a place. 
“ Expecting absent friends.” Shak. 

2. Inattentive to what is passing; heedless. 

What is commonly called an absent man is commonly either 
avery weak or a very affected man, Chesterfield. 

Syn.— Assent, ABstRACTED. These words both im- 
ply a want of attention to surrounding objects, but for 
diferent causes. We speak of a man as absent when 
his thoughts wander from present scenes or topics of dis- 
course; we speak of him as abstracted when his mind 
(usually for a brief period) is strongly drawn off to some 
remote object or train of thought, and is thus prevented 
from giving attention to what is going on around him. 
Absence of mind is usually the result of loose habits of 
thought; abstraction commonly arises either from en- 
grossing interests and cares, or unfortunate habits of 
association. 

Ab-sént/, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. ABSENTED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. ABSENTING. | 

1. To take or withdraw to such a distance as to 
preyent intercourse; — used with the reciprocal 


pronoun. 
If after due summons any member absents himself, he is to 
be fined. «Addison. 
2. To cause the absence of. [?are.] ‘‘Go—for 
thy stay not free, wbsents thee more.” Milton. 


b/sen-ta’ne-otis, a. [Low L. absentaneus. See 


ABSENT.|] Pertaining to absence; habitually ab- 
sent. Bailey. 
Ab’sen-ta/tion (-td/shun), n. The act of absenting 
one’s self. Wakefield. 


Ab/sen-tee’, n. One who absents himself from his 
country, office, post, or duty, and the like; espe- 
cially a landholder who lives at a distance from his 
estate; as, an Irish absentee. Edgeworth. 
b/sen-tee’ism, . The state or habit of an absen- 
tee; absence from duty or station; the practice of 
living at a distance from one’s estate. 

Ab-sént/er, n. One who absents himself. 

Ab-stnt/ment, n. A state of being absent. Barrow. 

Ab-stnthe’,n. [Fr.] A cordial of brandy flavored 
with wormwood. Bescherelle, 

Ab-sin’thi-an, a. [From absinthium.] Of the na- 


ture of wormwood. Randolph. 
Ab-sin/thi-ate, v.t. To impregnate with worm- 
Ogilvie. 


wood. 

Ab-sin/thi-a/ted, p. a. [Lat. absinthiatus. See in- 
ra) Impregnated with wormwood. 

Ab-sinth/ine, n. (Chem.) The bitter principle of 
wormwood, or Artemisia absinthium. Gregory. 

of b-sin!thi-tiam,n. pia absinthium, Gr. aWivscov, 
ayiwsos, Fr. absinthe, Pr. absinti.] (Bot.) The 
common wormwood (Artemisia absinthium), a bit- 
ter plant, used as a tonic, 
b/sis,n. See APSIS. 

Ab-sist’, v. 7. b at. absistere, to withdraw; ab and 
sistere, to stand.] To stand or leave off; to relin- 
quish. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Ab-sist/enge, n. [Lat. absistens.] A standing off. 

Ab/so-liite (30), a. | Lat. absolutus, p. p. of absol- 
vere; Fr. absolu, Pr. absolut. See ABSOLVE. | 

1. Completed, or regarded as complete; finished ; 
ese’ ; total; as, absolute perfection, absolute 
eauty. 
So absolute she seems, 
And in herself complete. Milton. 
2. Freed or loosed from any limitation or condi- 
tion; uncontrolled; unconditional; as, absolute au- 
thority, and absolute monarchy, an absolute promise 
or command, 
3. Positive; clear; certain. [Rare.] 
The color of my hair he can not tell, 
Or answers, dark, at random; while, be sure, 
He’s absolute on the figure, five or ten, 
Of my last subscription. Mrs. Browning. 
4, Authoritative; peremptory. [Rare.] 
The peddler stopped, and tapped her on the head, 
With absolute forefinger, brown and ringed. dirs. Browning. 
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5. Loosed from, or unconnected by, dependence 
on any other being; self-existent; sclf-suflicing. 

{2 In this sense God is called the Absolute by the 
Theist. The term is also applied by the Pantheist to the 
universe, or the total of all existence, as only capable of 
relations in its parts to each other and to the whole, and 
as dependent for its existence and its phenomena on its 
mutually depending forces and their laws. 

6. Capable of being thought or conceived by it- 
self alone; unconditioned; unrelated. 

(a It is in dispute among philosophers whether the 
term, in this sense, is not applied to a mere logical fiction 
or abstraction, or whether the Absolute, as thus defined, 
can be known or apprehended by the human intellect. — 
“To Cusa we can indeed articulately trace, word and 
thing, the recent philosophy of the Adsolute.” 

Sir Wm. Hamilion. 

7. (Chem.) Pure; unmixed; as, absolute alcohol. 

8. (Gram.) Not immediately dependent on the 
other parts of the sentence in government; as, the 
case absolute. 

Absolute equation (Astron.), the sum of the optic and 
eccentric equations. — Absolute terms (Alg.), such as are 
known, or which do not contain the unknown quan- 
tity. Davies & Peck.— Absolute space (Physics), space 
considered without relation to material objects or limits. 
Davies & Peck. 

Syn. — Positive; peremptory; certain; unconditional; 
arbitrary ; despotic. 
b/so-liite-ly, adv. In an absolute, independent, 
or unconditional manner; wholly; positively. 
b/so-liite-mess, n. The quality of being absolute; 
independence of every thing extraneous; complete- 
ness; positiveness. Wright. 

Ab/so-lti’/tion (-li/shun), . [Fr. absolution, Lat. 
absolutio. See ABSOLVE. | 

1. (Civ. Law.) An acquittal, or sentence of a judge 
declaring an accused person innocent. 

2. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A remission of sin pro- 
nounced in favor of one who makes due confession 
thereof. } Hook. 

{=> In the English and other Protestant churches, this 
act is regarded as simply declaratory. 

3. (Scot. Church.) A declaration of some judica- 
tory, that a person is released from his liability to 
ecclesiastical punishment. PP. Cyc. 

4. The freedom with which words fall or are de- 
livered in speech. [ Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Ab/so-liai/tism, n. 1. State of being absolute, or 
principles of absolute government. 

The element of absolutism and prelacy was controlling. 

Palfrey. 

2. Doctrine of absolute decrees. Ash. 

Ab/so-lii/tist, n. One who is in favor of an abso- 
lute government. 
b/so-lii-tist/ie, a. Pertaining to absolutism. 
Ab-s6l/ii-to-ry, a. [Lat. absolutorius, Fr. absolu- 
toire.] Absolving; that absolves. ‘An absolutory 
sentence.” Ayliffe. 
Ab-sélv’a-ble, a. That may be absolved. 
Ab-sdlv’a-to-ry, a. [From absolve.} Containing 
absolution, pardon, or release; haying power to ab- 
solve. Cotgrave. 
Ab-sdlve! (ab-sélv’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. ABSOLVED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ABSOLVING.] |Lat. absolvere, from 
ab and solvere, to loose; Pr, absolver, absolvre, Fr. 
absoudre. See SOLvE.] 

1. To set free or release from, as from some obli- 
gation, debt, or responsibility, or from that which 
subjects a person to a burden or penalty; as, to ab- 
solve a person from a promise; to absolve an offen- 
der, which amounts to an acquittal and remission 
of his punishment. 

2. To finish; to accomplish. [ Obs.] 

The work begun, how soon 
Absolved, 
3. To resolve or explain. [ are. 


























Milton. 
“ We shall not 


absolve the doubt.” Browne. ‘Absolve we this?” 
Young. 
Syn.— To ABSOLVE, EXONERATE, ACQUIT. Wespeak 


of aman as absolved from something that binds his con- 
science, or involves the charge of wrong-doing; as, to 
absolve from allegiance or from the obligation of an oath, 
to absolve from the imputation of criminal conduct. We 
speak of a person as exonerated when he is released 
from some burden which had rested upon him; as, to 
exonerate from suspicion, to exonerate from blame or 
odium. We speak of a person as acqgutited, when a de- 
cision has been made in his favor, either by a jury or by 
disinterested persons; as, acquitted of all participation 
in the crime. 

Ab-silv’er, n. One who absolves. 

Ab/so-nant, a. [Lat. ab and sonans, p. pr. of sonare, 
to sound.| Discordant; contrary; opposed to con- 
sonant. ‘ Absonant to nature.” Quarles. 

Ab/so-nate, v.t. To avoid. [Obs.| Ash. 

Ab/so-notis, a. [Lat. absonus, from ab and sonus, 


sound. ] 
1. Untunable, unmusical. Fotherby. 
2. Opposed; contrary. ‘ Absonows to our rea- 


son.” Glanville. 
Ab-s6rb/ (25), v. ¢. [imp.& p. p. ABSORBED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ABSORBING.] [Lat. absorbere, from ab 
and sorbere, to suck in, draw in; Fr. absorber.] 
1. To drink in; to suck up; to imbibe; as a 
sponge, or as the lacteals of the body. Bacon, 
2. Hence, to swallow up, or overwhelm; to en- 
gross or engage wholly; as, absorbed in study or 
the pursuit of wealth. 


-ABSTEMIOUS 


3. To take up by cohesive, chemical, or any mo- 
lecular action, as when charcoal absorbs gases. So 
heat, light, and electricity are absorbed or taken up 
in the substances into which they pass. Nichol. 


Syn.—To ABSORB, ENGROSS, SWALLOW UP, ENGULF. 
These words agree in one general idea, that of completely . 
taking up. They are chiefly used in a figurative sense, 
and may be distinguished by a reference to their etv- 
mology. We speak of a person as absorbed (t., drawn 
in as by a whirlpool) in study or some other employ- 
ment of the highest interest. We speak of a person as 
engrossed (lit., seized upon in the gross, or wholly) by 
something which occupies his whole time and thoughts, 
as the acquisition of wealth, or the attainment of honor. 
We speak of a person (under a stronger image) as 
swallowed up and lost in that which completely occupies 
his thoughts and feelings, as in grief at the death of a 
friend, or in the multiplied cares of life. We speak of a 
person as engulfed in that which (like a gulf) takes in all 
his hopes and interests; as, engulfed in misery, engulfed 
in ruin. 

Lethean gulfs receive them as they fall, 
And dark oblivion soon absorbs them all, Cowper. 


Too long hath love engrossed Britannia’s stage, 


And sunk to softness all our tragic rage. Tickell. 
Should not the sad occasion swallow up 
All other cares? Addison. 


And in destruction’s river 
Engulf and swallow up. 


Ab-sérb/a-bil/i-ty, n. 
absorbable. 

Ab-sérb/a-ble, a. [Fr. absorbable.] Capable of 
being imbibed or swallowed. Kerr. 

Ab-sorb/ent, a. [Lat. absorbens, p. pr. of absorbere, 
Fr. absorbant.) Imbibing; swallowing. 

Absorbent ground (Paint.), a ground prepared for a 
picture, chiefly with distemper, or water colors, by which 
the oil is immediately absorbed, and thus the work has- 
tened. Brande. 


Ab-sorb/ent, . 1. (Aed.) Any substance which 
absorbs liquids, as sponge, &c.; or which absorbs 
the acidity of the stomach, as magnesia, chalk, &c.; 
or which serves to dry up humors, &e. Dunglison. 

2. (Physiol.) One of certain agents or vessels 
through which the processes of absorption go on, 
as the lacteals and other kindred parts in the ani- 
mal system, the extremities of the roots of plants, 
Paces Carpenter. 

Ab/sor-bi/tion (-bish/un), x. Absorption. [Obs.] 

Ogilvie. 

Ab-sérpt’, p.p. [L. absorptus.| Same as Mnaopntn. 
“ Absorpt in care.” Pope, 

Ab-s6rp/tion (-sdrp/shun), n. [Lat. absorpiio, Fr. 
absorption. See ABSORB. ] 

1. The act or process of being absorbed and made 
to disappear by mechanical means; as, the absorp- 
tion of bodies in a whirlpool. Nichol. 

2. The process or act of being made passively to 
disappear in some other substance, through molecu- 
lar or other invisible means; as, the absorption of 
light, heat, electricity, &c. Also, in living organisms 
through the vital processes of nutrition and growths 
specifically, (@.) The imbibition by the tissues of 
nutritive material; (b.) the removal from them of 
excrementitious substances by the blood-vessels 
and lymphatics; (¢.) the passage from without into 
the blood-vessels or lymphatics of any liquid what- 
ever. 

3. Entire engrossment or occupation of mind; as, 
absorption in some employment. 

Ab-sérpt/five, a. [Fr. absorptif.] Having power 
to absorb or imbibe. Darwin. 
b/sorp-tiv/i-ty, n. The power or capacity of ab- 
sorption; as, the absorptivity inherent in organic 

_beings. Dana. 

Abs'que hoe. ([Lat., without this, that, &c.] 
(Law.) The technical words of denial used in 
traversing what has been alleged, and is repeated. 

Ab-stain’, v.i. [imp. & pp. ABSTAINED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ABSTAINING.] [{Norm. Fr. abstiegner, Fr. 
abstenir, Pr. abstener, abstenir, Sp. abstener, Lat. 
abstinere, to keep from, from ab, abs, and tenere, to 
hold.] To forbear, or refrain, voluntarily, and es- 
pecially from an indulgence of the passions or ap- 
petites. 

Who abstains from meat that is not gaunt? Shak. 

Syn.—To refrain; forbear; withhold; deny one’s 
self; give up; relinquish. 

Ab-stain/’er, 7. One who abstains, 

Ab-st@’mi-otis, a. [Lat. abstemius, from ab, abs, 
and temetum, strong wine, mead, a protracted form 
for temwm, equiv. to pé0v, Sky. root ¢im, and tim, to 
be wet. | 

1. Sparing in diet; refraining from a free use of 
food and strong drinks; temperate, abstinent. 

Instances of longevity are chiefly among the abstemious. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. Sparingly used, or used with temperance; as, 
an abstemious diet. 

3. Devoted to, or spentin, abstinence. ‘ One ab- 
stentious day.” Pope. 

4. Promotive of abstemiousness. [Zare.] 

Such is the virtue of the abstemious well. 


(=> In early English this word denoted merely ab- 
staining from wine, as it does in French. 


Under his special eye . ‘ 
Abstemious I grew up and thrived amain. 


Sir P. Sidney. 
A state or quality of being 


Dryden. 


Milton, 


n as in linger, link; th as in thine, 


Ab-stén/tion, 7. 


Ab-stérge’ (14), v. t. 


Ab-stér/gent, a. 


Ab-stérse’, v. f. 


Ab-stér’sion, 7. 


Ab-stér/sive, 1. 


Ab/sti-nen-¢y, n. 


Ab-stért/ed, a. 


ABSTEMIOUSLY 


Ab-sté/mi-otis-ly, adv. In an abstemious manner; 


temperately. 


Ab-st@/mi-otis-mess, n. The quality of being ab- 


stemious, temperate, or sparing in the use of food 
and strong drinks. 

(2 This word expresses a greater degree of absti- 
nence than temperance. It differs from abstinence be- 
cause the latter may be temporary. 

[Fr. abstention. See ABSTAIN. ] 
The act of holding off or restraining. Bp. Taylor. 
[Fr. & Pr. absterger, Lat. ab- 
stergere, from ab, abs, and tergere, to wipe. Tergere 
may have a common origin with the A-S8. drigan, 
drygan, drugan, to dry, to rub dry, to wipe, O. Sax. 
druknian, O. H. Ger. trukanjan, truckanon, H. Ger. 
trocknen, Icel. thurka, Sw. torhka, Gr. rpvyetv; A-8. 
drig, dryg, Eng. dry, O. Tl. Ger. trukan, H. Ger. 
trocken.] To make clean by wiping; to cleanse by 
lotions or similar applications. [J2are.] Johnson. 
[Lat. abstergens, p. pr. of ab- 
stergere; Fr. abstergent.] Serving to cleanse; de- 
tergent. 

To cleanse by wiping; to wipe 
clean; to absterge. Browne. 
[N. Lat. abstersio, Fr. abstersion. 
See ABSTERGE.] The act of wiping clean, or a 
cleansing by lotions or similar applications. 


The task of ablution and abstersion having been performed. 
W. Scott. 


Ab-stér’sive, a. [Hr. absiersif, Pr. abstersiu.] Hay- 


ing the quality of cleansing. Bacon. 
Something cleansing. [Rare.] 
The strong abstersive of some heroic magistrate. Jilton. 


Ab/sti-nen¢e, n._ [Lat. abstinentia, Fr. abstinence, 


Pr. abstinencia, abstinensa.| The act or practice of 
abstaining; voluntary forbearance of any action, 
especially the refraining from an indulgence of ap- 
petite, or from customary gratifications of animal 
propensities. 

The abstinence from a present pleasure that offers itself is a 
pain, nay, oftentimes, a very great one. Locke. 

Penance, fasts, and abstinence, 
To punish bodies for the soul’s offense. Dryden. 

Total abstinence, an entire refraining from intoxicating 
liquors. 
Same as ABSTINENCE. [/lare.] 
b/sti-ment, a. [Lat. abstinens, p. pr. of abstinere ; 
Fr. and Pr. abstinent. See ABsTAIN.] Refraining 
from indulgence, especially in the use of food and 
drink. Beau. §: Fl. 
b/sti-nent, n. (Zccl. Hist.) One of a sect which 
appeared in France and Spain in the third century, 
and which opposed marriage, condemned the use of 
flesh meat, and placed the Holy Spirit in the class 
of created beings. 
b’/sti-ment-ly, adv. With abstinence. 
{Lat. ab, abs, and tortus, p. p. of 
torquere, to twist.] Forced away. 


Ab-straet’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ABSTRACTED; p. pr. 


& vb. n. ABSTRACTING. [Lat. abstractus, p. p. of 
abstrahere, to draw trom or separate, from ab, abs, 
and trahere, which is the English draw, q. v.; Fr. 
abstraire. | 

1. To draw from or separate; as, to abstract an 
action from its evil effects. 

He was incapable of forming any opinion or resolution ad- 
stracted from his own prejudices. W. Scott. 

2. To draw off in respect to interest or attention ; 
as, his mind was wholly abstracted by other objects. 

3. To separate, as ideas, by the operation of the 
mind; to consider by itself; to contemplate sepa- 
rately, as a quality or attribute. Whately. 

4. To epitomize or reduce. Watts. 

5. To take secretly for one’s own use from the 
property of another; to purloin; as, to abstract 
goods from a parcel, or money froma bank. Howitt. 

6. (Chem.) To separate, as the more volatile parts 
of asubstance, by distillation. 

(<> In this sense ertract is now more generally used. 


Ab-straet’, v.i. To perform the process of abstrac- 


tion. [ are. | 


I own myself able to abstract in one sense. Berkeley. 


Ab/straet (Synop., § 130), a. {Lat. abstractus, Fr. 


abstrait, Pr. abstrayt. See supra.| 

1. Distinct from something else; separate. 

2. Withdrawn from the concrete, or from particu- 
lars; separate; as, an abstract subject; hence, dif- 
ficult; abstruse; refined. Locke. 

A concrete name is a name which stands for a thing; an 
abstract name is a name which stands for an attribute of a 
thing. A practice has grown upin more modern times, which, 
if not introduced by Locke, has gained currency from his 
example, of applying the expression * abstract name” to all 
names which are the result of abstraction and generalization, 
and consequently to all general names, instead of confining it 
to the names of attributes. J.-S. Mill. 

An abstract idea (Metaph.), an idea separated from a 
complex object, or from other ideas which naturally ac- 
company it; as the solidity of marble when contemplated 
apart from its color or figure.— Abstract terms, those 
which express abstract ideas, as beauty, whiteness, 
roundness, without regarding any subject in which they 
exist; or abstract terms are the names of orders, genera, 


or species of things, in which there is a combination of 


‘similar qualities. — Abstract numbers (Math.), numbers 
used without application to things, as 6, 8,10; but when 
applied to any thing, as 6 feet, 10 men, they become con- 
erete.— Abstract or pure mathematics, that branch of 
mathematics which treats of magnitude or quantity, 


Ab-straet/ed, p. a. 


Ab-straet/ed-ly, adv. 
Ab-striiet/ed-mess, n. 


Ab-straet/fer, n. 


Ab/strae-ti/tiotis (-tYsh/us), a. 
Ab-striet/ive, a. 


Ab-straet/ive-ly, adv. 


Ab-stringe’, v.t. 
Ab-strude’, v. t. 





Ab-struse! (32), a. 


Ab-struse/ly, adv. 


Ab-stime’, v. ¢. 





§ 


without restriction to any particular species of magni- 
tude, as arithmetic and geometry;—opposed to mixed 
mathematics, which treats of simple properties, and the 
relations of quantity, as applied to sensible objects, as 
hydrostatics, navigation, optics, &e. 


Ab/straet, m. 1. That which comprises or concen- 


trates in itself the essential qualities of a larger 
thing, or of several things; Spa an inven- 
tory, summary, or epitome, as of a treatise, book. 
‘* An abstract of every treatise he had read.” Watts. 
Man the abstract 
Of all perfection which the workmanship 
Of Heaven hath modeled. Ford. 
2. A state of separation from other things; as, to 
consider a subject in the abstract, or apart from 
other associated things. Wotton. 
Abstract of title (Law), an epitome of the evidences 
of ownership. 
Syn.—Abridgment; compendium; epitome; synop- 
sis. See ABRIDGMENT. 
1. Separate or disconnected; 
apart. 
The evil one abstracted stood from his own evil. 


2. Refined or purified. 
love.” Donne. 
3. Abstruse; difficult; abstract. Johnson. 
4. Inattentive to surrounding objects; absent in 
mind. ‘ An abstracted scholar.” Johnson. 
In an abstracted manner, 
The state of being ab- 
Baxter. 
One who abstracts, or makes an 


Milton. 
“« Abstracted spiritual 


stracted. 


abstract. 


Ab-strie/tion (-strik/shun), 2. [N. Lat. abstractio, 


Fr. opeirecien.) 

1. The act of abstracting or separating, or the 
state of being separated. 

2. (Metaph.) The act or process of leaving out of 
consideration one or more properties of a complex 
object, so as to attend to others; analysis. Thus, 
when the mind considers the form of a tree by itself, 
or the color of the leaves as separate from their size 
or figure, the act is called abstraction. So, also, 
when it considers whiteness, softness, virtue, exist- 
ence, as separate from any particular objects. 

(ts Absiraction is necessary to classification, by which 
things are arranged in genera and species. We separate 
in idea the qualities of certain objects, which are of the 
same kind, from others which are different in each, and 
arrange the objects having the same properties in a class, 
or collected body. 

Abstraction is no positive act: it is simply the negative of 
attention. Sir Wim. Hamilton. 

3. An idea or notion of an abstract, or theoretical 
nature; as, to fight for mere abstractions. 

4. A separation from worldly objects; a recluse 
life; as, a hermit’s abstraction. 

5. Absence of mind; inattention to present ob- 
jects; heedlessness. 

6. The taking surreptitiously for one’s own use 
part of the property of another. [ Recent usage. | 

7. A separation of volatile parts by the act of dis- 
tillation. Nicholson. 
Abstracted, or 
drawn from other substances, particularly from 
vegetables, without fermentation, [ Obs.] 

Fr. abstractif, Pr. abstractiu.] 
“The abstractive 

I. Taylor. 
In an abstract manner; 


Having the power of abstracting. 
faculty.” 


separately. 


Ab/straet-Ly (Synop., § 130), adv. In an abstract 


state or manner; separately; absolutely; by itself; 
as, matter abstractly considered. 

Regularity requires the accent on the first syllable, as 
in ab!stract. Yet most orthoepists give it on the second 
syllable, abstract'ly, which is perhaps more common. 


Ab/stract-ness, n. The state or quality of being 


abstract. See ABSTRACTLY. Johnson. 


Ab-striet/ed, a. [Lat. abstrictus.] Unbound. [ Obs.] 


Ogilvie. 
[| Lat. ab and stringere, to strain, 
bind together; Pr. abstrenher.| To unbind. 
Lat. abstrudere. See infra.] To 
Johnson. 
[Lat. abstrusus, p.p. of abstru- 
dere, to thrust away, conceal, from ab, abs, and tru- 
dere, to thrust; Fr. abstrus.] 
1. Concealed or hidden. 
The eternal eye whose sight discerns 
Abstrusest thoughts. Milton. 
2. Remote from apprehension ; diflicult to be 
comprehended or understood. ‘ Abstruse points 
in philosophy.” Locke. 
In an abstruse manner ; ob- 


thrust away. [ Obs. 


scurely. 


Ab-struse/ness, n. The state or quality of being 


abstruse. Boyle. 


Ab-stru/sion, n. [Lat. alstrudere, abstrusus.] The 


act of thrusting away. Ogilvie, 


Ab-stru/si-ty, n. Abstruseness; that which is ab- 


Browne. 
{Lat. absamere, from ab and su- 
mere, to take.] To bring to an end by a gradual 


struse. [are.] 


waste; to consume. Boyle. 
Ab-stimp/tion (-stim/shun), 2. Waste ; destruc- 
tion. [Obs.] Browne. 





Ab-sfird’ (34), a. 


Ab-sfird’,n. An act of absurdity. 


Ab-stird/i-ty, n. 


A-bitis’/a-ble, a. 
A-bii/sage, n. 
A-biise’ (biiz’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. ABUSED; p. pr. & 





A-biise’, n. 





ABUSE 


[Lat. absurdus, proceeding from 
one that is deaf, or from that which is dull-sound- 
ing, consequently giving an empty or harsh sound, 
offending the ear, incongruous; ab and swurdus 
deaf, not listening, dull-sounding ; Fr. absurde. | 
Opposed to manifest truth; inconsistent with rea- 
son, or the plain dictates of common sense; logical- 
ly contradictory. 

’Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great. Pope. 

This protfer is absurd and reasonless. Shak. 

Syn. — Foolish; irrational; ridiculous; preposterous; 

inconsistent ; incongruous. —ABSURD, IRRATIONAL, FOOL- 
ISH, PREPOSTEROUS. Of these terms, ¢rrational is the 
weakest, denoting that which is plainly inconsistent with 
the dictates of sound reason; as, an irrational course 
of life. Foolish rises higher, and implies either a perver- 
sion of that faculty, or an absolute weakness or fatuit 
of mind; as, foolish enterprises. Absurd rises still 
higher, representing a person as deaf to the voice of rea- 
son, and his opinion or conduct as opposed to the dictates 
of common sense; as, an absurd scheme, an absurd hy- 
pothesis, an absurd argument, &e.  Preposterous rises 
still higher, and supposes an absolute 7version in the 
order of things; or, in plain terms, a “putting of the 
cart before the horse;” as, a preposterous suggestion, 
preposterous conduct, a preposterous regulation or law. 
[Rare.] 
This arch absurd that wit and fool delights, Pope. 
[Fr. absurdité.| 1. The quality 
of being absurd or inconsistent with obvious truth, 
reason, or sound judgment. ‘‘ The absurdity of the 


actual idea of an infinite number.” Locke. 
2. That which is absurd. 
His travels were full of absurdities, Johnson. 


{=P In this sense it has a plural. 


Ab-sfird’/ly, adv. In an absurd manner. 
Ab-stird/ness, 7. 
A-bi/na, n. 
A-biin’/dan¢e, 7. 


The same as ABSURDITY. 

The head of the Abyssinian church. 
[Lat. abundantia, Fr. abondance, 
Pr. abondantia, abondancia, abondansa.| An over- 
flowing fullness; ample sufficiency; great plenty ; 
—strictly applicable to quantity only, but some- 
times used of number. 


It is lamentable to remember what abundance of noble blood 
hath been shed with small benefit to the Christian state. 
Raleigh. 
Syn.—Exuberance; plenteousness; plenty; copious- 
ness ; .overflow ; riches; affluence; wealth.— ABUN- 
DANCE, PLENTY, EXUBERANCE. These words rise upon 
each other in expressing the idea of fullness. Plenty 
denotes a sufficiency to supply every want; as, plenty 
of food, plenty of money, &e. Abundance expresses 
more, and gives the idea of superfluity or excess; as, 
abundance of riches, an abundance of wit and humor. 
Often, however, it only denotes plenty in a high degree. 
Lauberance rises still higher, and implies a bursting 
forth on every side, producing great superfluity or re- 
dundance; as, an exuberance of mirth, an exuberance of 
animal spirits, &e. 
Whose grievance is satiety of ease, 


Freedom their pain, and plenty their disease. J/arte. 
At the whisper of thy word, 
Crowned abundance spreads my board. Crashaw. 


A-biin/dant, a, [ Lat. abundans, p. pr. of abundare,; 


Fr. abondant. 
plentiful. 
Thy abundant goodness shall excuse 
This deadly blot in thy digressing son. Shak. 

Syn.—aAmple; plentiful; copious; plenteous; exu- 
berant; overflowing; rich. See AMPLE. 

Abundant number (Math.), one, the sum of whose 
aliquot parts exceeds the number itself. Thus, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 6, the aliquot parts of 12, make the number of 16. This - 
is opposed to a deficient number, as 14, whose aliquot 
parts are 1,2, 7, the sum of which is 10; and to a perfect 
number, which is equal to the sum of its aliquot parts, 
as 6, whose aliquot parts are 1, 2, 3. 


See ABOUND.] Fully suflicient; 


A-biin/dant-ly, adv. Inasuflicient degree; fully; 


amply; plentifully. 

That may be abused. 
Abuse. [Obs.] Whately. 
vb, 2. ABUSING.] [Fr. abuser, Pr. & Sp. abusar, It. 
abusare, from Lat. abusus, p. p. of abuti, from ab 
and uti, to use. q. v.] 

1. To make an ill or improper use of; to use ill; 
to misuse; to use with bad motives, to wrong pur- 
poses, or ina wrong way; as, to abuse one’s rights 
or privileges; to abuse words. 

They that use this world as not abusing it. 1 Cor. vii. 31. 

2. To treat rudely, or with reproachful language; 
to maltreat; to revile. 

3. To deceive or impose on. 

Their eyes red and staring, cozened with a moist cloud, and 
abused by a double object. Bp. Taylor. 

Syn.—To maltreat; injure; deceive; cheat; revile; 
reproach ; vilify. 

[ Lat. abusus, Fr. & Pr. abus, Sp., Pg., & 
It. abuso. See supra.] 

1. Ill use; improper treatment or employment; 
application to a wrong purpose; as, an abuse of our 
natural powers; an abuse of civil rights, or of reli- 
gious privileges; abuse of advantages; an abuse of 
words. . 

Liberty may be endangered by the abuses of liberty, as well 
as by the abuses of power. Madison. 

2. A corrupt practice or custom; as, the abuses 
of government. 

3. Rude speech; reproachful language addressed 
to a person; contumely; reviling words.  J/ilton. 
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ABUSEFUL 


4, Violation of a female. [Obs.] 
= After the abuse he forsook me. 
5. Deceitful practice; deception. [Obs.] 
Though such a person may have the good fortune to admire 
a good man and a wise, yet it is an ill disposition, and makes 
him liable to every man’s abuse. Bp. Taylor. 
Syn. — Invective ; contumely ; reproach ; scurrility; 
insult; opprobrium. — ABUSE, INVECTIVE. These words, 
as here compared, are applied to the language of insult 
uttered under different circumstances of excitement. 
Abuse is generally prompted by anger, and vented in 
words; invective is more frequently used in writing, or 
in public debate. Abuse generally takes place in private 
quarrels ; invective in discussions before the public. 
_ Abuse is the weapon of the vulgar; tnvective is the in- 
strument of the higher orders. 
I, dark in light, exposed 


Sidney. 


To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong. Afilton. 
And more to make him publicly despised, 

Libels, zvectives, railing rhymes were sowed 

Among the vulgar to prepare his fall. Daniel. 


A-biise/ful, a. Usingor practicing abuse; abusive. 
{ Rare. ] Bp. Barlow. 
Bpilstor; n. One who abuses in speech or behavior. 
A-bii/sion (a-bi/zhun), n. [Lat. abusio, O. Fr. abu- 
sion, Pr. abuzio, It. abusione.}| Evil or corrupt 
usage; reproach; deception; abuse. [ Obs.] Spenser. 
A-bi’sive,a. [N. Lat. abusivus, Fr. abusif.] 
1. Practicing abuse; offering harsh words or ill 
treatment; as, an abusive author; an abusive fellow. 
9,. Containing abuse, or being the instrument of 
abuse; rude; reproachful; scurrilous. ‘An abusive 


lampoon.” Johnson. 
3. Tending to deceive. [Rare.] ‘An abusive 
treaty.” Bacon. 


4. Perverted; misapplied; improper. 

Iam... necessitated to use the word Parliament improp- 
erly, according to the abusive acceptation thereof for these 
latter years. Fuller. 

Syn.—Reproachful; scurrilous; opprobrious; inso- 
lent; insulting; injurious; offensive; reviling. 

A-bii/sive-ly, adv. In an abusive manner; rudely; 
reproachfully. 

A-bii/sive-mess, . The quality of being abusive; 
rudeness of language, or violence to the person. 

Pick out of mirth, like stones out of thy ground, 
Profaneness, filthiness, abusiveness. Herbert. 

A-biit’, v.i. [imp. & p.p. ABUTTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ABUTTING.] [Fr. aboutir, O. Fr. abouter, from 
bout, end, extremity, from A-S. butan, without, on 
the outside, L. Lat. abuttare. See ABoutT and 
Bur, n.] To terminate or border; to be contigu- 
ous; to meet. 

A-biit/ment, n. That on which a thing abuts, or 
that which meets or abuts on any thing. Hence, 
the solid part of a pier or wall, &c., which receives 
the thrust or lateral pressure of an arch, or from 
which it immediately springs. Gwilt. 

A-biit/tal, n. The butting or boundary of land, par- 
ticularly at the end; a head-land. Spelman. 

A-biit/ter, n. One who, or that which, abuts; as, 
the abutters on a street. 
b/vo late, v.¢. [Lat. ab and volare, to fly.] To 
fly from. [Obs.] Ash. 
b/vo-la/tion, n. The act of flying away. 

A-by’, v.t. &i. [A-S. abicgan.] To pay; to atone; 
to give satisfaction. [Obs.] 

His life for due revenge should dear ahy. Spenser. 

A-bysma! (a-bizm’), 7. [O.Fr. abysme, N. Fr. abime, 
Pr. abisme, Sp. & Pg. abismo, a superl. of the 
Lat. n. abyssus, Gr. dBuooos. See AByss.] A gulf; 

~ anabyss. ‘Into the abysm of hell.” Shak. 
A-b¥s’mal, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, an 
abyss; bottomless; unending. 

Geology gives one the same abysmal extent of time that as- 
tronomy does of space. Carlyle. 

A-byss!, n. [Lat. abyssus, dBvocos, prop. adj., bot- 
tomless, from « priv. and /vocds, depth, bottom, 
Ionic for Buds.) 

1. A bottomless depth; a gulf; hence, any deep, 
immeasurable space, and, specifically, hell, or the 
bottomless pit. ‘Ye powers and spirits of this 


nethermost abyss.” Milton. 
Thy throne is darkness, in the abyss of light. Milton. 

2. (Her.) The center of an escutcheon, 
He bears azure a fleur de lis, in abyss. Eneyc. 


(2 This word, in its leading uses, is associated with 
the cosmological notions of the Hebrews, having refer- 
ence to a supposed illimitable mass of waters from which 
our earth prung, and beneath whose profound depths 
the wicked were punished. Encyc. Brit. 

A-b¥ss/al,a. Belonging to, or resembling, an abyss. 

(= The abyssal zone (Physical Geog.), one of the belts 
or zones into which Sir E, Forbes divides the bottom 
of the sea in describing its plants, animals, &c. It is 
the one furthest from the shore, embracing all beyond 
one hundred fathoms deep. 

Ab/ys-sin/i-an, a. [N. Lat. Abyssinia, Abassinia, 
Ar. habashun, pl. hubsh@nun, Abyssinians, Ethio- 
pians, Abyssinia, Ethiopia, —from habasha, to col- 
lect or congregate.] Belonging to Abyssinia, or its 
inhabitants. 
b/ys-sin/i-an,n. <A native or an inhabitant of 
Abyssinia ; — specifically, a member of the Abys- 
sinian church. 

A-ea/ei-a (a-ka/shi-4), mn. (Antig.) A roll or bag, 
seen on medals, as in the hands of several emperors 
and consuls, the object of which is not known. 
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A-ea/ci-& (a-ka/shi-a),. [Lat. acacia, 
Gr. dxaxia, from dx, point, originally 
the name of a thorny tree, found in } 
Egypt; Fr. acacia, Pr. acassia.] 

1. ( Bot.) A genus of leguminous trees 
and shrubs, usually with thorns and 
pinnate leaves, and of an airy, elegant 
appearance. 

(a The Acacia grows in all the trop- 
ical parts of both the old world and the 
new, and also in Australia and Polyne- 
sia. A few species only are found in tem- 
perate climates. 

2.( Med.) The inspissated juice of the 
unripe fruit of the Mimosa Nilotica. \ 

A-ea/ci-an (a-ka/shi-an), n. (Hccl. Hist.) One of a 
sect in the early church, so called from their lead- 
ers, Acacius, bishop of Cesarea, and Acacius, patri- 
arch of Constantinople. Some of them maintained 
that the Son was only a similar, not the same, sub- 
stance with the Father; others, that he was not only 
a distinct but a dissimilar substance. 
€/a-déme’,n. Anacademy. [Obs.] ‘ Our court 

_ Shall be a little academe.” Shak. See ACADEMY. 

Ae/a-dé@/mi-al, a, Pertaining to an academy. [ Obs.] 

Ae/a-dé/mi-an, n, A member of an academy, uni- 

_versity, or college. Marston. 

Ae/a-dém/ie, a. [Lat. academicus, Fr. aca- 
¢/a-dém/ie-al, démique. See ACADEMY.] 

1. Belonging to the school or philosophy of Plato ; 
as, the Academic sect. 

2.. Belonging to an academy or other institution 





of learning. ‘! Academic courses.” Warburton. 
“ Academical study.” Berkeley. 

Ae/a-dém/ie, n. 1. One holding the philosophy of 
Socrates and Plato. Hume. 


2. A student in a college or university. Watts. 
Ae/a-dém/ie-al-ly, adv. In an academical manner. 
Ae/a-dém/ie-als, n. pl. The articles of dress pre- 

scribed or usually worn in an academy or other in- 
stitution of learning. 

Ae/a-de-mi’cian (-mish/an),”. [Fr. académicien.] 
A member of an academy, or society for promoting 
arts and sciences; particularly, a member of the 
French Academy. 

A-ex@/e-mism, n. The doctrine of the academic 
philosophy. Baxter. 

A-eid’e-mist, n. [Fr. académiste.| A member of 
an academy for promoting arts and sciences; also, 
an academic philosopher, 

A-exd@/e-my,n. [Fr. académie, Lat. academia, Gr. 
dxadnta, | 

1. A garden or grove near Athens, belonging to a 
person named Academus, where Plato and his fol- 
lowers held their philosophical conferences; hence, 
the school of philosophy of which Plato was head. 

2. A school, or seminary of learning, holding a 
rank between a university, or college, and acom- 
mon school, 

3. A place of education of high rank; a college 
or university. 

4. A society of men united for the promotion of 
arts and sciences in general, or of some particular 
art or science; as, the French Academy. 

5. An institution for the cultivation and promo- 
tion of the fine arts, or some branch of science; as, 
an academy of arts, &c. 

Academy figure (Paint.), a drawing usually made with 
black and white chalk, on tinted paper, after the living 
model. Brande 

A-ealdi-an, a, Pertaining to Acadia, or Nova Scotia. 

Mela-jou, n. [Fr. See CAsuEew.|] The Cashew- 
nut tree. Simmonds, 

Ae’a-leph, n. i pl. ACA- 

Aec/a-lé/pha, trerins, Aca. 

Ae/a-1é/phan, ) LEPH®, and 
ACALEPHANS. |Gr,. dkadnpn, 
anettle.] (Zodl.) A radiate 
animal of the class Meduse, 
or jelly fishes;—so called f 
from the stinging or nettling 
power they possess and ex- 
ercise. Sometimes called 
sea-nettles, 

Ae/a-lé/phoid, a. [Gr. d«a- 





Medusa. 
Mion, the nettle, jelly fish, and efdos, form.] Re- 


sembling the Meduse, or jelly fishes. Dana. 
A-eal’y-cine, (a, (Gr. d priv. and caXvz, calyx. |] 
Ae/a-l¥¢/i-moitis,{ (Bot.) Without a calyx or 
flower cup. Gray. 
of-camp'to-some, n. (Gr. d priv., kaurreiv, to 
bend, and cava, body.] One of an order of cirrhi- 
peds, in which the body is enveloped in a shell, and 
so attached that it can not be unfolded and pro- 
truded. Brande. 
A-ean/tha, n. [Gr. d«avSa, thorn, spine, from aki, 
point, and dos, shoot, flower. ] 
1. (Bot.) A prickle. 
2. (Zodl.) A spine or prickly fin. Encyc. Brit. 
8. (Anat.) The vertebral column; the spinous 
_ process of a vertebra. Dunglison. 
Ae/an-tha/ceoitts (-tha/shus),a@. Armed with pric- 
kles, as a plant, 
A-exn/thice, n. [Gr. dxavSixds, thorny, dxavdich 
pacrixyn, the juice of a thorny plant, that furnished 
a sort of mastic.] The sweet juice of ivy buds. 
A-ein’thine, a. [Lat. acanthinus, Gr. dxavSwos, 
thorny, from acanthus, dkavSos. See ACANTHUS. | 





ACCELERATION 


Pertaining to the plant Acanthus. The acanthine 
garments of the ancients were made of the down of 
thistles, or embroidered in imitation of the acanthus. 
A-exin’/thi-on, n. [Gr.}| A genus of rodent ani- 
mals. Ogilvie. 
A-ean-thiph/er-ouis, a. [Gr. deavSa, spine, and 
épery, to bear.] Having, or producing, spines or 
prickles. ; 
Ac/an-thip/ter¥8/i-an, n. 
One of an order of fishes 
having thorny fins. 
¢/an-thop/te-rys/i-otis, 
a. [Gr. akavSu, thorn, and 
mrepoytov, diminutive from 





Perch. 
nrépvt, trepov, wing, feather.] (Zo0dl.) Having fins 
in which the rays are hard and spine-like ;—a term 


used to describe an order of fishes. Dana. 
A-ean/thus, n.; pl. Eng. ACANTHUSES, Lat. acAN- 


THT. [Lat. acanthus, Gr. dxavSos, Cf. ACANTHA. | 
1. (Arch.) An ornament 


resembling the foliage or 4 
leaves of the acanthus;— 
used in the capitals of the 
Corinthian and Composite 
orders, 

2, (Bot.) A genus of her- 
pbaceous rickly plants, (@EX 
found in the south of Eu- ca 

. rope, Asia Minor, and India, Cane 

ol eaptula. [It.] (Mus.) In church or chapel 
style ; — said of compositions sung in the old church 
style, without instrumental accompaniment; as, a 
mass @ capella, i. e., a mass purely vocal. 

A-eair/i-dan, 2. One of a group of small spiders, 
including the mite and the tick. 

A-eiir/potis, a. (Gr. a priv. and xépros, fruit.] 
(Bot.) Not producing fruit; unfruitful. 
efa-rtis,n. [N. Lat. acarus, Gr. 7d axapt, from 
dxaphs, small, indivisible; a priv. and xefpecy, to cut 
short, shear.] A genus of small spiders, embracing 
the mites and ticks. Baird. 

A-eat/a-lée/tie, n. [Lat. acatalecticus, Gr. ixara- 
Ankros, not defective at the end, from a priv. and 
karadjyetv, to cease.] (Pros.) A verse which has 
the complete number of syllables without defect or 
superfluity. Johnson. 

A-eat/a-lée/tie, a. (Pros.) Not defective; com- 
plete; as, an acatalectic verse. 

A-eait/a-lep-sy,n. [Gr. dxaradnwia, from a priv. 
and xara\apBavery, to seize, comprehend.] ‘The 
doctrine held by the ancient Academics and Skep- 
tics that human knowledge neyer amounts to ccr- 
tainty, but only to probability. [lare. Bacon. 

A-eaxt/a-lép’tie, a. [Gr. ee Incapable 
of being certainly comprehended or discovered. 

A-ed/ter, n. foe CATERER.] <A caterer. [ Obs.] 

A-eates’, n. pl. [See CATES.] Food; viands. [ Obs.] 

Ae/a-this/tus,. [Lat.] A hymn of the ancient 

_ Greek church in honor of the Virgin. 

A/eau-lés/¢ent,) a. (Gr. dkavdos, from d priv. and 

A-eau/line, kavddos, stalk ; Lat. cauwlis, Ger, 

A-eau/lose, kohl, Eng. cole, cauli-flower. 

A-caw lots, See CoLE.] (Bot.:) Having no 
stem or caulis, or only a very short one concealed 
under ground, as the Carline thistle. Gray. 

Ae-géde’, v. i. (imp. & p. p. ACCEDED; p.pr. & ob 
nN. ACCEDING.] | Lat. accedere, from ad and cedere, 
to move, to yield; Fr. accéder. | To agree or assent, 
as to a proposition, or to terms proposed by anoth- 
er. Hence, to become a party, by agreeing to the 
terms of a treaty or convention. 

Another power has acceded to the treaty. Johnson. 

Syn.—To agree; assent; consent; comply; acqui- 
esce. 

He-ctVe-ran'do, a. [It.] 
creasing in quickness. 

Ae-céVer-ate, v.t. [imp. & p.p, ACCELERATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. ACCELERATING.] [Lat. accelerare, 





(Mus.) Gradually in- 





from ad and celerare, to hasten; celer, quick; Gr, 
kédXevy, to drive, move; Fr. accélérer. | 

1. To cause to move faster; to hasten; to quick- 
en the motion or action of; to add to the velocity of. 

2. To add to the natural or ordinary progression 
of; as, to accelerate the growth of a plant, or the 
progress of knowledge. 

Syn.—To hasten; expedite; quicken; dispatch; for- 
ward; advance; further. 

Accelerated motion (Mech.), motion with a continually 
increasing velocity. — Accelerating force, the force which 
causes accelerated motion. Nichol. 

Ae-céVer-a/tion, mn. [Lat. acceleratio, Fr. accélé- 
ration.] The act of accelerating, or the state of be- 
ing accelerated; increase of motion or action; as, a 
falling body moves toward the earth with an accel- 
eration of velocity. 

A period of social improvement, or of intellectual advance- 
ment, contains within itself a principle of acceleration. 

Bp. Taylor. 

Acceleration of the moon (Astron.), the increase of the 
moon’s mean motion in its orbit, in consequence of which 
its period of revolution is now shorter than in ancient 
times. Diurnal acceleration of the fixed stars, the amount 
by which their apparent diurnal motion exceeds that of the 
sun, in consequence of which they daily come to the me- 
ridian of any place about three minutes fifty-six seconds 
of solar time earlier than on the day preceding. Accel- 
eration of the planets, the increasing velocity of their 





motion, in proceeding from the apogee to the perigee of 
their orbits. Brande. 
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ACCELERATIVE 


Ae-ctVer-a-tive, a. Adding to velocity; quicken- 
ing progression. Reid, 

Ae-cél/er-a/tor, n. One who, or that which, accel- 
erates; specifically, in English usage, a light van 
for carrying mails between the post-oflice and rail- 
way stations, &c. 

Ae-céler-a-to-ry, a. Serving to accelerate, or 
quicken motion; accelerative. 

Ae-cénd’, v.t. (Pr. accendre, acendre, Lat. accendere, 
to kindle, from ad and candere, to be white, from ca- 
nere, to be gray, canus, gray, hoary, candidus, white, 
bright, W. can, white, bright, Icel. kinda, Eng. to 
kindle, W.cynneu.] To set on fire; to kindle. [ Obs.] 

Ae-cind/i-bil/i-ty, n. Capacity of being kindled, 
or of becoming inflamed, 

Ae-cénd/i-ble, a. Capable of being inflamed or 


kindled. _ Ure. 
Ae-cén/sion, n. The act of kindling or setting on 
fire; or the state of being kindled. Locke. 


e/cent, n. [Lat. accentus, from ad and cantus, 
song, canere, to sing; Fr. accent.] 

1. A superior force of voice or of articulative ef- 
fort upon some particular syllable of a word, distin- 
guishing it from the others. 

(2 Many English words have two accents, the pri- 
mary and the secondary, differing only in degree, the 
primary being uttered with a greater stress of voice than 
the secondary; as in as/pi-ra/tion, where the chief stress 
is on the third syllable, and a slighter stress on the first, 
while the second and fourth syllables are wholly wnac- 
cented. Some words, as an/ti-pes/ti-len/tial, in-com/- 
pre-hen/si-bil/i-ty, have two secondary or subordinate 
aecents. See § 110-126. 

2. A mark or character used in writing to regu- 
late the pronunciation. 

(> Our ancestors borrowed from the Greek language 
three of these characters, the acute (/), the grave (\), 
and the circumflex (~, or *). In works on elocution, 
the first is often used to denote the rising inflection, or 
movement of the voice; the second, the falling inflection ; 
and the third, the compound or waving inflection. In 
dictionaries, spelling-books, and the like, the acute ac-~ 
cent is used to designate the syllable which receives the 
chief stress of voice. 

3. A peculiar or characteristic modulation or 
modification of the voice; manner of speaking or 
pronouncing; as, a foreign accent. ‘‘ A man of plain 
accent,” Shak. ‘A perfect accent.” Thackeray. 

The tender accent of a woman’s cry. Prior. 

4. Words, language, or expressions in general. 

Winds! on your wings to Heaven her accents bear, 
Such words as Heaven alone is fit to hear. Dryden. 

5. (Mus.) A slight stress upon a tone to mark its 
position in the measure. 

(2 This is called its grammatical accent: there is 
also the rhythmical accent, serving to mark phrases and 
sections, and the oratorical, giving to music the expres- 
sion called out by feeling. 

6. (Math.) (a.) A mark placed at the right hand of 
a letter, and a little above it, to distinguish magni- 
tudes of a similar kind expressed by the same let- 
ter, but differing in value, as A’, y/’. (b.) (Trigon.) 
Amark at the right hand of a number, indicating 
minutes of a degree, seconds, &c.; as, 12/ 27//, i. e., 
twelve minutes twenty-seven seconds. (c.) (#n- 
gin.) A mark used to denote feet and inches; as, 
6/ 10// is six feet ten inches. 

Ae-cént’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ACCENTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ACCENTING.] To express or note the accent 
of; to pronounce, utter, or mark with accent. 

Accented parts of a measure (Mus.), those parts of the 
measure on which the stress falls, as the first and third 
in quadruple time. 

Ae-cént/or, n. 
canere, to sing.] 

1. (Mus.) One that sings the leading part. [ Obs.] 

2. (Zo0l.) A genus of birds (so named from their 
sweet notes), including the hedge sparrow. Baird. 

Ae-cént/ii-al, a. Pertaining to accent. 

Ae-cént/ii-ate (-stnt/yy-ate), v.t. [imp. & p.p. 
ACCENTUATED ; p. pr. & vb. nN. ACCENTUATING. | 
| L. Lat. accentware, Pr. accentuar, Fr. accentuer.] 
‘To mark or pronounce with an accent or accents. 

Ae-cént/i-a/tion, n. | L. Lat. accentuatio, Fr. ac- 
centuation.| The act of placing accents in writing, 
or of pronouncing them in speaking. 

Ae-cépt’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ACCEPTED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. ACCEPTING.] [Lat. acceptare, freq. of accip- 
ere, from ad and capere, to take; Pr. acceptar, Fr. 
accepter, Sp. aceptar, Pg. aceitar, It. accettare. | 

1. To take or receive with a consenting mind, as 
an offer or present. 


[Lat. ad and cantor, singer, from 


If you accept them, then their worth is great. Shak. 
2. To receive with favor or approbation, 
The Lord accept thy burnt sacrifices. ES eerO. 


3. To receive or admit and agree to; as, I accept 
our proposal, amendment, excuse;—often fol- 
owed by of.) 
4. (Com.) To receive as obligatory and promise 
to pays as, to accept a bill of exchange. Bouvier. 
. Ina deliberative body, to receive in acquittance 
of a duty imposed; as, to accept the report of a com- 
mittee, {This makes it the property of the body, 
and the question is then on its adoption. | 
To accept service (Law), to agree that a writ or process 
shall be considered as regularly served, when it has not 
been. 
Syn.— To receive; take; admit. See RECEIve. 
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Ae-ctpt/a-ble, a. [L. Lat. acceptabilis, Fr. accepta- 
ble.] Capable, worthy, or sure of being accepted 
or received with pleasure; hence, pleasing to a re- 
ceiver; gratifying; agreeable; welcome; as, an ac- 
ceptable present. 

(a Formerly, and for a long time, this word and its 
derivatives, acceptable and acceplableness, were pro- 
nounced with the accent on the first syllable ; but the 
difficulty of the sound and the violation of analogy caused 
it to be transferred to the second. See § 113, and Pron. 
Synop., § 180. 

Ae-cépt/a-ble-mess,)n”. The quality of being ac- 

Ae-cépt/a-bil/ity, ceptable or agreeable to a 
receiver, or to a person with whom one has inter- 
course. 

Ae-cépt/a-bly, adv. In an acceptable manner; in 
a manner to please or give satisfaction. 

Ae-cépt/ange, n. 1. The act of accepting ; a re- 
eciving with approbation or satisfaction; favorable 
reception; as, work done to acceptance. 

They shall come up with acceptance on my altar. Isa. 1x. 7. 


2. (Com.) (a.) An assent and engagement by the 
person on whom a bill of exchange is drawn, to pay 
it when due according to the terms of the accept- 
anee. (b.) The bill itself when accepted. 

3. An agreeing to terms or proposals by which a 
bargain is concluded and the parties bound; the re- 
ccipt or taking of a thing bought as that for which 
it was purchased, or as that agreed to be sent or de- 
livered, or as owner. 

4. (Law.) An agreeing to the act or contract of 
another, by some act which binds the person in 
Jaw; as, a bishop’s taking rent reserved on a lease, 
made by his predecessor, is an acceptance of the 
terms of the lease, and binds the party. 

5. The sense in which a word or expression is 
understood; signification ; meaning; acceptation. 
[Obs.] See ACCEPTATION. 

Ae-ctpt/an-¢y,n. [See supra.] Same as AccEpr- 

ANCE. [Lare.] 
Here’s a proof of gift, 

But here’s no proof, sir, of acceptancy. E. B. Browning. 

Ae/cep-ta’tion, m. 1. A receiving with favor or 

approbation; a state of being acceptable; favora- 
ble regard; kind reception. [ Ods.] 

This isa saying worthy of all acceptation. 1 Tim.i. 15. 

Some things are of great dignity and acceptation with God. 

Hooker, 

2. The meaning or sense in which a word or ex- 
pression is understood, or generally received; as, a 
term is to be used according to its usual acceptation. 

My words, in common acceptation, 
Could never give this provocation. Gay. 
Ae-céptfer, n. A person who accepts; specifically, 
who accepts or receives a bill of exchange so as to 
bind himself to pay it. See ACCEPTANCE. 
Ae-cép’tila’tion, n. [Lat. acceptilatio ; also writ- 
ten separately, accepti latio, from acceptus, n. ac- 
ceptum, p. p. of accipere (cf. ACCEPT), and latio, 
a carrying, from latus, p. p. of ferre, to carry; Fr. 
acceptilation. | 

1. (Civil Law.) The verbal release of a debt by a 
creditor without receiving payment. Bouvier. 

2. (Theol.) Acceptance without payment of full 
equivalent. Bp. Taylor. 

Ae-cép/tion (-stp/shun), . [Lat. acceptio, Fr. ac- 
ception.] _Acceptation ; the received sense of a 
word. [Obs.] 

Here the word * baron ” is not to be taken in that restrictive 
sense to which the modern acception hath confined it. 


Fuller. 
Ae-céptive, a. Ready to accept. [Obs.] 
Ae-¢épt/or, n. One who accepts; specifically, in 
law, one who accepts an order or bill of exchange; 
an accepter. 
Ae-géss’, or Ae’gess (Synop., § 130), 7. [Lat. ac- 
cessus, Fr. accés, Pr. accessio. See ACCEDE.] 
1. A coming to, or near approach; admittance; 
admission; as, to gain access to a prince. 
I did repel his letters, and denied 
His access to me. Shak. 
2. The means or way by which a thing may be 
approached; as, the access is by a neck of land. 
“All access was thronged.” Milion. 
3. Admission to sexual intercourse. 


During coverture, access of the husband shall be presumed, 
unless the contrary be shown. Blackstone. 


4. Increase by something added ; addition ; as, 
an access of territory. [In this sense accession is 
more generally used. } 

I, from the influence of thy works, receive 
Access in every virtue. 

5. A fit of disease; a paroxysm, 
accession is generally used.] 

The first access looked like an apoplexy. Burnet. 
Ae-cés'sa-ri-ly, ad. In the manner of an accessary. 
Ae-cés/sa-ri-mess,n. The state of being accessary. 
Ae-¢és/sa-ry, a. 1. Additional; accessory. 

Amongst many secondary and accessary causes that sup- 
port monarchy, these are not of least reckoning. Dilton. 

2. (Law.) Uniting in, or contributing to, a crime; 
as, he was accessary to rebellion. 

(@F- Ash accents the antepenult; and this is prefera- 
ble, from the difficulty of accenting the jirst syllable, as 
marked by most orthoépists. 

Ae-cés/sa-ry, n. [See supra.] (Law.) He who is 
not the chief actor in the perpetration of an offense, 


Milton. 
{In this sense 


ACCIDENT 


nor present at its performance, but in some way 
accedes to or becomes concerned therein, either be- 
fore or after the deed is committed. Bouvier. 

(@> This word, as used in law, is spelt accessory by 
Blackstone and many others; but in this sense is spelt 
accessary by Bouvier, Burrill, Burns, Whishaw, Dane, 
and the Penny Cyclopedia; while in its other senses it 
is spelt accessory. This distinction is a convenient one, 
and is here introduced. 

Ae-céss/i-bIVity, n. [Lat. accessibilitas, Fr. ac- 
cessibilité.] The quality of being accessible, or of 
admitting approach. Langhorne. 

Ae-céss/i-ble, a. [Lat. accessibilis, Fr. accessible. 
See ACCEDE.] Easy of access or approach; ap- 
proachable; as, an accessible town or mountain. 

Their numbers must be few, and it is five to one that they 
may be accessible by a bold and sudden attack. W. Scott. 

Ae-¢éss'i-bly, adv. In an accessible manner. 

Ae-cés/sionm (-stsh/un), 2. [Lat. accessio, Fr. ac- 
cession. See ACCEDE.] 

1. The act of acceding and becoming joined; as, 
a king’s accession to a confederacy. 

2. Increase by something added; that which is 
added; augmentation; as, an accession of wealth 
or territory. 

The only accession which the Roman empire received was 
the province of Britain. Gibbon. 

3. (Law.) A mode of acquiring property, by 
which the owner of a corporeal substance, which 
receives an addition by growth, or by labor, has a 
right to the part or thing added, or the improve- 
ment; provided the thing is not changed into a dif- 
ferent species. Thus, the owner of a cow becomes 
the owner of her calf; but the owner of grapes does 
not become the owner of the wine made out of them 
by another. Kent. 

4. The act of arriving at a throne, an office, or 
dignity; as, the accession of the house of Stuart ; — 
in reference to governments, applied rather to the 
epoch of a new dynasty, than to individual kings, 
who are said to succeed to a throne. 

5. (Med.) The invasion, approach, or commence- 
ment of a disease. 

Syn.—Increase; addition; augmentation; enlarge- 
ment. 

Ae-¢és/sion-al (-stsh/un-al), a. Additional. [ Rare. } 

The specific and accessional perfections which the human 
understanding derives from it. Coleridge. 

Ae/ces-s0/ri-al, a. Pertaining to an accessor 3 as, 
accessorial agency, accessorial guilt. 

Ae-¢cés/so-vi-ly, adv. [See Accessory.] In the 
manner of an accessory; by subordinate means, or 
in a secondary character. 

Ae-¢és/so-ri-mess, n. The state of being acces- 
sory, or of being or acting in a secondary char- 
acter. ° 

Ae-cés!so-ry, a. 
Fr. accessotire.) 

1. Aiding in producing some effect, or acting in 
subordination to the principal agent ; acceding ; 
contributing ; — used in a bad sense; as, accessory 
to a riot. s 

2. Additional; accompanying. Hooker. 

ter Ash and Gray accent the antepenult; and this is 
not only more regular, but preferable, from the difficulty 
of accenting the first syllable, as marked by most ortho- 
epists. 

Ae-cés/so-ry,n. [See AccEssARy.j 1. (Zaw.) One 
who is guilty of a felonious offense, though not pres- 
ent at its perpetration; not principally, or as chief 
actor, but by participation, as by command, advice, 
or concealnent, &c. 

2. That which belongs to something else as its 
principal ; an accompaniment. ‘The aspect and 
aceessories of a den of banditti.” Carlyle. 

3. (Paint.) Any thing that enters into a work of 
art without being indispensably necessary, as mere 
ornamental parts. Eimes. 

Syn.—Abettor; accomplice; ally; coadjutor. See 
ABETTOR. 


[Lat. accessorius, p. p. accessus ; 


Q@- An accessory before the fact is one, who though — 


absent, yet procures, counsels, or commands another to 
commit a felony; after the fact, when one knowing of 
the felony assists, comforts, or conceals the felon. 

He/ci-te/ea-twra@ (Xt/chitik/kitoo’ra), n.  [It., 
from acciaccare, to crush, from acciare, to hash.] 
(Mus.) A grace note, one semitone below the note 
to which it is prefixed. Brande. 

Ae’¢gi-denge, n. [A corruption of Eng. accidents, 
pl. of accident. See ACCIDENT, No. 2.] <A small 
book containing the accidents or rudiments of 
grammar, Milton. 
¢/ci-dent, n. Taps accidens, p. pr. of accidere, to 
happen, from ad and cadere, to fall; Fr. accident. 
See CASE and CADENCE. ] 

1. An event that takes place without one’s fore- 
sight or expectation; an event which proceeds from 
an unknown cause, or is an unusual effect of a 
known cause, and therefore not expected; chance; 
casualty; contingency. 


Of moving accidents by flood and field. Shak, 
Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident: 
It is the very place God meant for thee. Trench. 


2. pl. (Gram.) The properties and qualities of the 
parts of speech, as gender, number, and case. 

3. (Her.) A point or mark which may be retained 
or omitted in a coat of arms. 
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ACCIDENTAL 


4. (Log.) A property or quality of a thing which 
is not essential to it, as whiteness in paper. This 
~ word is also applied to all qualities in distinction 
from substances, as sweetness and softness. 
¢/ci-dént/al, a. [Pr. accidental, Fr. accidentel.] 
. Happening by chance, or unexpectedly; tak- 
ing place not according to the usual course of things; 
casual; fortuitous; as, an accidental visit. 
2. Non-essential; not necessarily belonging; as, 
songs are accidental to a play. 


Accidental chords (Mus.), those which contain one or 
more tones foreign to their proper harmony. — Accidental 
colors (Opt.), those which depend upon the affections of 
the eye, in distinction from those which belong to the 
_ lightitself. They are purely subjective sensations of color 
which often result from the contemplation of actually 
colored bodies. Nichol. — Accident- 
al point Pers.) the point in which 
a right line, drawn trom the eye, 
parallel to a given right line, cuts 
the perspective plane; as the point 
¥, where the line E F, parallel to a 
given line A B, cuts the plane CF D; 
so called to distinguish it from the 
principal point, or point of view, - 
where a line drawn from the eye perpendicular to the 
perspective plane, meets this plane.— Accidental lights 
(Paint.), secondary lights; effects of light other than 
ordinary daylight, such as the rays of the sun darting 
through a cloud, or between the leaves of trees ; the 
ones of moonlight, candle-light, or burning bodies. Fair- 

olt. 

Syn.—Casual; fortuitous ; incidental ; contingent; 
occasional; uncertain. — ACCIDENTAL, INCIDENTAL, CAs- 
UAL. ForTuITOUS, CONTINGENT. We speak of a thing as 
accidental when it falls to us as by chance, and not in 
the regular course of things; as, an accidental meeting, 
an accidental advantage, &c. Wecalla thing incidental 
when it falls, as it were, i/o some regular course of 
things, but is secondary, and forms no essential part 
thereof; as, an incidental remark, an @cidental evil, an 
incidental benefit. We speak of a thing as caswal, or 
Fortuitous, when it falls out or happens, as it were, by 
mere chanee, without being prearranged or premedi- 
tated; as, a caswal remark or encounter; a“ fortuitous 
concourse of atoms.” Ray. We call a thing contingent 
when it is such that, considered in itself, it may or may 
not happen, but is dependent for its existence on some- 
thing else; as, the time of my coming will be contingent 
on intelligence yet to be received. 


Ae/ci-dént/al, n. 1. Any thing happening acci- 
dentally; a casualty. 

He conceived it just that accidentals .. . should sink with 
the substance of the accusation. Fuller. 

2. pl. (Paint.) Those unusual effects of strong 
light and shade in a picture produced by the intro- 
duction of the representations of artificial light, 
such as those proceeding from a fire, candle, or the 
like. 3 Fairholt. 

3. (Mus.) A sharp, flat, or natural, occurring not 
at the commencement of a piece of musie as the 
signature, but before a particular note. - 
e/¢i-dént/aLism, n. (Laint.) The effects pro- 
duced by accidental lights. 

Ke/ci-den-taVi-ty,n. Same as ACCIDENTALNESS. 
Ae/ci-dént/al-ly, adv. In an accidental manner; 
unexpectedly; by chance; casually ; fortuitously ; 
not essentially. ; 
Ae/ci-dént/al-ness, 1. 
dental. [2are.] 
¢/¢i-dén!ti-ary (-si-dén/shi-atry), a Pertaining 
to an accidence. { Obs.] Morton. 
¢/ci-pén’ser, n. See ACIPENSER. 
Ae-cip/i-ent, n. [Lat. accipiens, p. pr. of accipere. 
See Accerr.] A receiver. Bailey. 
Ace-¢cip/i-ter, 7. 
receive, take, seize. 

1. (Ornith.) One 
of an order of ra- 
pacious birds. 

QF The Accipiters 
have a hooked bill, 
and sharp, strongly 
hooked talons. There 
are three families, 
represented by the 
vultures, the falcons 
or hawks, and the 
owls. Baird. Gyrfalcon. 

2. (Swrg.) A bandage applied over the nose, so 
called from its likeness to the claw of a hawk. 

Dunglison. 

Ae-cip/itrine,a. [See supra.] Pertaining to or 
resembling the accipitres. 
Ae-gite’, v.¢. [Lat. accire, acciere, to call for, from 
ad and ciere, citum, to cite.] To call; to cite; to 
summon. [Obs.] 

Our heralds now accited all that were 

Endamaged by the Elians. Chapman. 
Ae-elaim’, v.t. [Lat. acclamare, from ad and cla- 
mare, to ery aloud; Fr. acclamer, Sp. aclamar’, It. 
acclamare. See CLAIM, CLAmoR.] [Rare] 

1. To honor or mect with applause. 


How gladly did they spend their breath in acclaiming thee! 
Bp. Hall. 








Ne 


The quality of being acci- 


[Lat. accipiter, from accipere, to 
See ACCEPT. | 





2. To declare by acclamation; to salute, 


_ While the shouting crowd 
Acclaims thee king of traitors. Smollett. 
Ae-elaim’, 7. <A shout of applause; acclamation. 
Milton. 
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aiclessition, nm. [Lat. aeclamatio, Fr. acclama- 

ton. 

1. A shout, expressive of assent, choice, or ap- 
probation. ” 

On such a day, a holiday having been voted by acclamation, 
an ordinary walk would not satisfy the children. Southey. 

2. (Antica A representation, in sculpture or on 
medals, of people expressing joy. 

Acclamation medals are those on which laudatory ac- 
clamations are recorded. Elmes. 

Ae-elam/a-to-ry, a. Pertaining to, or expressing 
acclamation. 

Ae-eli/mate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ACCLIMATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. ACCLAMATING.] [Lat. ac, for ad, and 
climate, q. v.; Fr. acclimater.| To habituate toa 
climate not native; as, to acclimate settlers, or cat- 
tle, or plants. 

Ac-¢€li/mate-ment, 7. Acclimation,. 
e/eli-ma/tion, n. The process of becoming, or 
the state of being, acclimated, or habituated to a 
foreign climate. 

Ae-eli/ma-ti-za/tion, n. The act of acclimatizing, 
or inuring to a climate. Speke. 

Ae-eli/ma-tize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ACCLIMATIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ACCLIMATIZING.] To inure or ac- 
custom to a climate different from that which is 


natural. Baird. 
Ae-eli/ima-tiire (53), 2. Act of acclimating, or state 
of being acclimated. — Caldwell. 


Ae-eliv/i-ty, n. [Lat. acclivitas, from acclivis, ac- 
clivus, ascending; ad and clivus, ascent, Gr. kALTIs, 
from the root clinare, Gr. kXivecv, to incline.] A 
slope or inclination of the earth, as the side of a hill, 
considered as ascending, in opposition to declivity, 
or aside descending; rising ground; ascent. 

Ae-eli/voiis (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. acclivus.] 
Rising, as a hill with a slope. 

Ae-eloy’,v.t. To fill to satiety ; to choke; to fill up. 
See CLoy. Spenser. 

Ae-edast’, v. t. [See CoAst.] To fly along near the 
earth. [Obs.] 

Whether high towering or accoasting low. Spenser. 

Ae-eoil’, v. t. i Fr. accoillir, N. Fr. accueillir, Pr. 
accoillir, acuelhir, aculhir, It. accogliere, trom Lat. 
ad and colligere, to collect. See Cotn.] To gather 
around; to encircle. Spenser. 
e/eo-lade’,n. [Fr. accolade, accoler, to embrace, 
O. Eng. accol, from Lat. ad and collum, neck. ] 

1. A ceremony formerly used in conferring knight- 
hood, consisting of an embrace and a blow on both 
shoulders, with a form of words. 

2. (Mus.) A brace used to join several parts. 

Aeleo-lent, . [Lat. accolens, p. pr. of accolere, from 
ad and colere, to dwell.] A borderer; one who 
dwells on a border of a country, or near. Ash. 

Ae-e6m/bi-na/tion, n. [Lat. ad, to, and combina- 
tio, acombining.] The act of combining together. 

Ae-c6m/mo-da-ble, a. [Fr.accommodable.| That 
may be accommodated, fitted, or made to agree. 
[ Rare. ] Watts. 

Ae-edm/mo-da-ble-mess, n. The condition of 
being accommodable. 

Ae-eom/mo-date, v.f. [imp. & p. p. ACCOMMO- 
DATED; p. pr. & vb. nN. ACCOMMODATING.] [Lat. 
accommodare, to adapt, fit, from ad and commodare, 
to make fit, to help; com, cum, with, and modus, 
measure, proportion; Fr. accommoder.] 

1. To render fit, suitable, or correspondent; to 
adapt; to conform; as, to accommodate ourselves 
to circumstances. 

2. To furnish with something desired, needed, or 
convenient; as, to accommodate a friend with a loan 
or with lodgings. 

3. To bring into agreement or harmony; to rec- 
oncile; to compose; to adjust; as, to accommodate 
differences. 

4. To show to be coincident, correspondent or 
analogous; to apply by way of analogy; as, to ac- 
commodate prophecy to events. 

Syn.—To suit; adapt; conform; adjust; reconcile; 
serve; oblige; assist; aid. 

Ae-cdm/mo-diate, v. 7, 
adapted. [are.] Boyle. 

Ae-eom/mo-date, a. [Lat. accommodatus, p.p. of 
accommodare.| Suitable; fit; adapted; as, means 
accommodate to the end. Tillotson. 

Ae-cdm/mo-date-ly, adv. Suitably; fitly. [Rare.] 

Ae-edm’mo-date-ness, n. Fitness. [R.] Hallywell. 

Ae-edm/mo-da/ting, a. Affording, or disposed to 
afford, accommodation; obliging; as an accommo- 
dating man. 

Ae-edm/mo-da/tion, n. [Fr. accommodation, Lat. 
accommodatio.} 

1. The act of fitting or adapting, or the state of 
being fitted or adapted ; — followed by fo. ‘The or- 
ganization of the body with accommodation to its 
functions.” Hale. 

2. Whatever supplies a want or affords ease, re- 
freshment, or convenience; any thing furnished for 
use ;— chiefly in the plural; as, the accommodations 
at a public house. 


A volume of Shakespeare in each pocket, a small bundle 
with a change of linen slung across his shoulders, an oaken 
cudgelin his hand, complete our pedestrian’s eee ee 

VW. Scott. 

8. An adjustment of differences; state of agree- 

ment; reconciliation. ‘‘To come to terms of ac- 


commodation.” Macaulay. 


To be conformable or 


I ce rec SE 


Ae-eém/’pa-ny (-ktim/), v. 4. 


Ae-e6m/plish-a-ble, a, 


ACCOMPLISHED 


4. The application of a writer’s language, on the 
ground of analogy, to something not originally re- 
ferred to or intended. 

Many of those quotations from the Old Testament were 
probably intended us nothing more than accommodations. 

Paley. 

5. (Com.) (a.) A loan of money, which is often a 
great convenience. (b.) A note ora fictitious bill 
drawn and accepted to raise money on, not bona 
Jide given in payment of a debt, but lent merely ta 
accommodate the borrower. Simmonds. Wharton. 

An accommodation coach, or train, one running at such 
times, and making such stoppages, as best to accommo- 
date passengers. —An accommodation ladder, a light 
ladder hung over the side of a ship at the gangway.— 
An accommodation bill, or note, one to which a party 
has put his name without consideration, for the purpose 
of benefiting or accommodating some other person who 
is to provide for the bill or note when due. Byles. 

Ae-edm/mo-da/tive, a. Furnishing accommoda- 
tion. 

A¢-cdm/mo-dia/tor, n. 

Ae-e6m/pa-na-ble, a. 


One who accommodates. 
[See AccoMPANY.] _So- 
ciable. [Obs.] Sidney. 
Ae-com/pa-ni-ment, n. [Fr. accompagnement. 
See AccomPANY.] That which accompanies; some- 
thing that attends as a circumstance, or which is 
added by way of ornament to the principal thing, 
or for the sake of symmetry; specijically (Mus.), 
a part performed by instruments, accompanying 
another part or parts performed by voices; the sub- 
ordinate part, or parts, accompanying the voice, or 
a principal instrument; also, the harmony of a fig- 
ured bass. P. Cyc. 
A¢e-edm/pa-nist, n. The performer in music who 
takes the accompanying part. Busby. 
Ac-eém/pa-ny (-kiim/-), v.t.  [imp. & p. p. Ac- 
COMPANIED; p. pr. & vb.n. ACCOMPANYING.] [Fr. 
accompagner, Pr. acompanhar, Sp. acompanar, Pg. 
accompanhar, It. accompagnare and compagnure. 
See CompaAny.] To go with or attend as a com- 
panion or associate; to keep company with. 
The Persian dames, 
In sumptuous cars, accompanied his march. Glover. 

They are never alone that are accompanied with noble 
thoughts. Sidney. 

Syn.—To attend; escort; go with. —To Accompany, 
ATTEND, Escort. We accompany those with whom we 
go as companions. We aitend those whom we wait 
upon or follow. We escort those whom we attend with 
a view to guard and protect. A gentleman accompanies 
a friend to some public place; he atlends or escorts a 
lady. The disciples at Miletus accompanied Paul to the 
ship; one of the clergy in that quarter at the present 
day would expect to be attended, at least, if not escorted. 

1. To be an asso- 
ciate; to keep company. Bacon. 

Men say that hey will drive away one another, ... and 
not accompany together. folland. 

2. To cohabit. Lear ed Milton. 

3. (Mus.) To perform the accompanying part in a 
composition. Moore. 

Ae-edm/plice (-plis),. [Lat. ad and complex, Fr. 
complice. See COMPLICE and COMPLEX. ] 

1. A co-operator or associate in general. 

2. (Law.) An associate in a crime; a partner or 
partaker in guilt. ‘‘And thou, the cursed accomplice 
of his treason.” Johnson. It is followed by with 
before a person; as, A was an accomplice with B in 
the murder of C. Dryden uses it with fo before a 
thing. ‘Suspected for accomplice to the fire.” 

Dryden. 

Syn. — Abettor; accessory; assistant; associate ; con- 

federate; coadjutor. See ABETTOR. 
Ae-edm/plice-ship, n. The state of being an ac- 


complice. H. Taylor. 
Ae/eom-pli¢/i-ty, n. The act or state of being an 
accomplice. 


Ae-edm/plish, v. ft. [imp. & p.p. ACCOMPLISHED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. ACCOMPLISHING.] [Fr. accomplir, 
from Lat. ad and complere, to fill up, to complete, 


aaa 
% Abe tro fillup entirely, astime; to complete. 
That He would accomplish seventy years in the desolation 
of Jerusalem. Dan. ix. 2. 
2. To bring to pass; to effect; to perform; to exe- 
eute fully; to fulfill; as, to accomplish a prophecy, 
a purpose, or a vow. 
This that is written must yet be accomplished in me. 
uke xxii. 37. 
3. To furnish with whatever may serve to render 
a person or thing complete, &c. 
The armorers accomplishing the knights. Shak. 
It [the moon] is fully accomplished for all those ends to 
which Providence did appoint it. Wilkins. 
Syn.—To perform; fulfill; realize ; effect; effectuate ; 
obtain; complete; execute; achieve; perfect ; equip; 
furnish. —To ACCOMPLISH, EFFECT, EXECUTE, ACHIEVE, 
Perrorm. These words agree in the general idea of car- 
rying out to some end proposed. Their differences will 
be sufficiently seen from the following examples: We 
accomplish an end or object, &c.; we effect a purpose; we 
execute a design, project, plan, &c.; we perform a work 
or task, &c.; we achieve some enterprise or undertaking 
of importance. 
Capable of being ac- 


complished. Smart. 


Ae-edm/ plished (-kim/plisht), p.a@. Complete and 


perfected; specisically, complete in acquirements 
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ACCOMPLISHER 


as the result usually of training; as, an accomplished 
scholar, an accomplished villain. 

Then they break forth all together, and show themselves 
accomplished bees. Holland. 

Daughter of God and man, accomplished Eve. Ailton. 
Ae-edm/plish-er, nm. One who accomplishes. 
Ae-eim/plish-ment, n. [Fr. accomplissement.] 

1. The act of accomplishing, or carrying into 
effect, or obtaining a desired object; entire per- 
formance; completion; fulfillment; as, the accom- 
plishment of an enterprise, the accomplishment of 
a prophecy. 

2. That which constitutes excellence of mind, or 
elegance of manners, acquired by education; ac- 
quirement; attainment. ‘‘ My new accomplishment 
of dancing.” Churchill. ‘Accomplishments )efit- 
ting a station.” Thackeray. 

Ae-eompt? (-kownt’/), n. [Obs.] See Account: 

Ae-eompt/a-ble, a See ACCOUNTABLE. 

Ae-ecompt/ant, n. [Obs.] See ACCOUNTANT, 

Ae-e6rd’,n. [Fr. accord, Pr. accort, It. accordo, 
Pg. acordo, Sp. acuerdo, agreement, consent; v. 
Fr. accorder, Pr. acordar, from Lat. cor, cordis, 
heart, after the analogy of concors, concordia, dis- 
cordia, &e. Though in some of its applications it 
seems to agree in sense with the Lat. chorda, It. 
corda, the string of a musical instrument, it is not 
to be deduced from it. ] 

1. Agreement or concurrence of opinion, will, or 
action; consent. ‘A mediator of an accord and 
peace between them.” Bacon. 

These all continued with one accord in prayer. Actsi. 14. 
Broken by the accord 
Of roused-up millions. Byron. 

2. Harmony of sounds; the union of different 
sounds, which is agreeable to the ear; agreement in 
pitch and tone; as, the accord of tones. [In this 
sense it is more usual to employ concord or chord. | 

3. Agreement, harmony, or just correspondence 
of things; as, the accord of light and shade in 


painting. Dryden. 
4. Voluntary or spontaneous motion ; — preceded 
by own. Macaulay. 


That which groweth of its own accord thou shalt not reap. 
Lev. xxv. 5. 
Being more forward of his own accord. 2 Cor. viii. 17. 
5. (Law.) Anagreement between parties in con- 
troversy, by which satisfaction for an injury is 
stipulated, and which, when executed, bars a suit. 
Blackstone. 
Ae-edrd’,v. t. [imp. & p.p. ACCORDED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. ACCORDING. } 
1. To make to agree or correspond; to suit one 
thing to another; — followed by fo. 
Her hands accorded the lute’s music to the voice. Sidney. 
2. To bring to an agreement, as persons, or to 
scttle, adjust, harmonize, or compose, as things; as, 
to accord suits or controversies. 
All which particulars, being confessedly knotty and diffi- 


cult, can never be accorded but by a competent stock of crit- 
ical learning. South. 


When they were accorded from the fray. — Spenser. 

3. To grant as suitable or proper; to concede; as, 
to accord to one due praise. ‘ According his de- 
sire.” Spenser. 

Ae-e6rd’, v.i, 1. To agree; to be in correspond- 
ence, 

My heart accordeth with my tongue. Shak. 
But proceed as we accorded before dinner. W. Scott. 
2. To agree in pitch and tone. 
Ae-edrd/a-ble, a, [Fr.] Agreeable; consonant. 
Gower. 

Ae-edrd/ance, n. [O. Fr. acordunce, Pr. acordan- 
sa,| Agreement with a person; conformity with a 
thing. Shak. 

Syn.— Harmony; unison; coincidence. 

Ae-cord/an-cy, n. The same as ACCORDANCE. 

Ae-edrd/ant, a. [Fr.| Corresponding; consonant; 
agreeing; agreeable. Shak. 

Ae-eord/ant-ly, adv. Inaccordance or agreement. 

Ae-edrd/er,n. One that accords, aids, or favors; 
ahelper. [are.]. 

Ae-cord/ing, p. a. In accordance or harmony; 
agreeable; suitable, ‘*The according music of a 
well-mixed state.” Pope. 

According to has been called a prepositional phrase, 
and_ signifies, in accordance with, or, in a manner ac- 
cording with, but seems rather to have the participial 
sense of agreeing, followed by to, as in the line, ** Hath 
honored me according to his will.”— According as is 
an adverbial phrase, of which the propriety has been 
doubted; but good usage sanctions it. 

According as he thinks they best promote the good of church 


and state. Swift. 
The land which the Lord will give you according as he has 
promised. Lax. xii. 25, 


Ae-ebrd/ing-ly, adv. Agreeably; suitably; in a 
manner conformable. 


Behold, and so proceed accordingly. Shak. 

Syn. — Consequently. — ACCORDINGLY, CONSEQUENT- 
Ly. ‘These words indicate a connection between two 
things, the latter of which is done on account of the 
former. Accordingly marks the connection as one of 
simple accordance or congruity, leading naturally to the 
result which followed; as, he was absent when I called, 
and I accordingly left my card; our preparations 
were all finished, and we accordingly set sail. Con- 
sequently marks a closer connection, that of logical or 





Ae-e6r/di-on, n. [From 


Ae-edst/ed, p. a. (Her.) Side by 


fe-eguche’mené (a-koosh/modng), 
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causal sequence; as, the papers were not ready. and 
consequently could not be signed. ‘t Reputation is power; 
consequently to despise is to weaken.” South. 


accord.) (Mus.) A small 
keyed wind instrument, 
whose tones are generated 
by the play of wind upon 
metallic reeds, 








Ae-e6r/di-on-ist, n. A player on an accordion. 


Ogilvie. 


Ae-e6r/po-rate, v. t. [Lat. accorporare, adcor- 


porare; from ad and corpus, body.] ‘To unite. 
[ Obs.} See INCORPORATE. Milton. 


Ae-eb6st! (21), v. t. me & p.p. ACCOSTED; p. pr. 


& vb. 2. ACCOSTING.] [Fr.accoster, Pr. & Sp. acos- 
tar, It. accostare, L. Lat. accostare, acostare, from 
Lat. ad and costa, rib, side; It., Pg., & Pr., costa, 
Sp. cuesta, Fr. cote, rib, side, coast; It. costato, Sp. 
costado, Fr. céte. 

1. To come to the side of; to approach; to draw 
near to; hence, to speak to, to address. 


With taunts the distant giant I accost. Pope. 
2. To border on; to adjoin. [Obs.] ‘‘So much 
[of Lapland] as accosts the sea.” Fuller. 


Ae-edst’, v. 7. To adjoin. [Obs.] ‘The shores 


which to the sea accost.” Spenser. 


Ae-edst/a-ble, a. [Fr. accostable. See Accost.] 


Easy of access; affable. Howell. 


side;—a term applied to bends, 
jesses, and the like, when borne 
between two cottises; cottised. 


n. [Fr., from accoucher, to deliver 
a woman; O. Fr. acoucer, acolcher, 
aculchier, compounded of Lat. ac, 
ad, and Fr. coucher, to lay down; 
from Lat. collocare, to lay, put, place, It. colcare, 
Pr. colgar, O. Fr. coucer, cuchier, couchier, colcher. 
See Coucu.] Delivery in child-bed. 





fe-equcle-etta! (a-koosh-fr’, Synop.,§ 130),. [Fr. 


See supra.] A man who assists women in child- 
birth; a man midwife. 


eMe-egu-chetise’ (a-koo-shfiz/), n. [Fr.] A mid- 


wife. unglison. 


Ae-eount’,n. [O.Eng. accompt, O. Fr. accompt, 


acompt ; v. acomter, aconter, Pr. acomtar, acontar, 
from Lat. ac, ad, and computare, to sum up, reckon. 
See Count. ] 

1. A reckoning, enumeration, or record of some 
reckoning; as, the Julian account of time. Hutton. 


A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shak. 


2. A detached written or printed statement of 
debts and credits in pecuniary transactions, and 
also of other things subjected to a reckoning or re- 
view; as, to keep one’s account at the bank. 

3. A statement in general of reasons, causes, 
grounds, &c., explanatory of some event; as, no 
satisfactory account has been given of these phe- 
nomena. Hence, the word is often used simply for 
reason, ground, consideration, &c.; as, on no ac- 
count, on every accownt, on all accounts. 

4. A statement of facts or transactions; a rela- 
tion, narrative, or description; as, an account of a 
battle. ‘*A laudable account of the city of Lon- 
don.” Howell. 

5. A statement and explanation or vindication of 
one’s conduct with reference to judgment thereon. 


Give an account of thy stewardship. Luke xvi. 2. 


6. An estimate or estimation; as, they are noth- 
ing in his accownt. 

7. Importance, value, advantage, profit, that is, a 
result worthy of estimation. ‘‘Men of account.” 
Pope. ‘To turn to account.” Shak. 


Account current, a running or continued account be- 
tween two or more parties, or a statement of the partic- 
ulars of such an account.— Zo make account, to have an 
opinion or expectation, is & sense now obsolete. 

This other part . . . makes account to find no slender argu- 
ments for this assertion out of those very scriptures which are 
commonly urged against it. Milton. 
—A writ of account (Law), a writ which the plaintiff 
brings demanding that the defendant should render his 
just account, or show good cause to the contrary; called 
also an action of account. Cowell. 

Syn. — Narrative; narration; relation ; detail; recital; 
description; explanation; computation; bill; reckoning; 
sake; end; reason; advantage; consideration; value; 
importance. — ACCOUNT, NARRATIVE, NARRATION, RE- 
CITAL. ‘These words are applied to different modes 
of rehearsing a series of events. Accownt turns at- 
tention not so much to the speaker as to the fact re- 
lated, and more properly applies to the report of some 
single event, or a group of incidents taken as a whole; 
as,an account of a battle, of a shipwreck, &c. <A nar- 
rative is a continuous story of connected incidents, such 
as one friend might tell to another; as, a narrative of the 
events of a siege, a narrative of one’s life, &e.  Narra- 
tion is usually the same as narrative, but is sometimes 
used to describe the mode of relating events; as, his 
powers of narration are uncommonly great. In oratory, 
the word is applied to the narrative part of an oration. 
Recital denotes a series of events drawn out into minute 
particulars, usually expressing something which pecu- 
liarly interests the feelings of the speaker; as, the 7e- 
cutal of one’s wrongs, disappointments, sufferings, &. 


Ac-eount’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ACCOUNTED; p. pr. 


& vb. n. ACCOUNTING. ] 


ACCRETION 


1. To reckon, set, or compute. “It was accounted 
to him for righteousness.” Gal. iii. 6. 

2. To estimate or hold in opinion; to judge or 
consider. 

Accounting that God was able to raise him up, even from 
the dead. Heb. xi. 19. 

Ae-eount’, v. i. 1. To render an account or rela- 

tion of particulars. An oflicer must account with or 
to the treasurer for money received. 

2. To give reasons; to assign the causes; to ex- 
plain ; — with jor ; as, idleness accounts for poverty. 

3. To render reasons or answer for in a reckon- 
ing or judgment; as, we must account for the use 
of our opportunities. 

To account of, to esteem; to have a regard or affection 
for; to prize; to value. [Ods.] ‘* He will dearly account 


of all his relations.” Bp. Taylor. 
Ae-eount’, a. Accounted. [Obs.] ‘ Was with long 
use account no sin.” Shak. 


Ae-count/a-bil/i-ty, n. The state of being ac- 
countable, or liable to give account, and to suffer pun- 
ishment or pay damages for wrong or ee done. 
“The awful idea of accountability.” . Hail. 

Ae-eount/a-ble, a. Liable to be called to account, 
and to suffer punishment or pay damages for wron 
or injury done; as, every man is accountable to Go 
for his conduct. 

Syn.—Amenable; responsible. 

Ae-count/a-ble-ness, n. The quality or state of 
being accountable; accountability. 

Ae-eount/a-bly, adv. In an accountable manner. 

Ae-eount/ant, 7. A person who is skilled in, or 
who keeps, accounts; an oflicer in a public oflice 
who has charge of the accounts. Bouvier, 

Accountant-general, the head or superintending ac- 
countant in certain public offices. Also, an officer in the 
3ritish court of chancery who receives the money paid 
into the court, and deposits it in the Bank of England. 

Ae-eount/ant, a. Accountable to. [Obs.] Shak. 

Ae-eount/ant-ship, n. The office or employment 
of an accountant. 

Ae-count’/-book, n. A book in which accounts 
are kept. : Swift. 

Ae-eotip/le (-ktip’pl), v. t. [Fr. accoupler. See 
CourLE.] To join together; to unite. 

The Englishmen accoupled themselves with the French- 
men. Tall. 

Ae-eotip/ie-ment, n. [Fr. accouplement.] The 
act of accoupling or connecting in pairs, or that 
which serves to connect in pairs; junction. [2are.] 

Ae-cotir/age (-ktir/aje), v. t. fe: Fr. accourager, 
Cotgrave, acorager, acoragier, Roquefort, from Lat. 
ac, ad, and Fr. courage. See COURAGE.] To en- 


courage. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Ae-edurt’, v.t. [From ac, ad, and court, gq. v.| To 
entertain with courtesy. [Obs.]_ Spenser. 
Ae-eous/tre-ments, 7. pl. Same as ACCOUTER- 
MENTS. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Ae-eou/’ter, ) (ak-koo/ter), v. t. [Fr. accoutrer, O. 
Ae-eou/tre,}) Fr. accoustrer, Pr. acoutrar, acotrar ; 
from Lat. ac, ad, and Fr. coustwre, couture, It. cos- 
tura (for consutura), seam, sewing, needle-work; 
Fr. coudre, p. p. cousu, Pr. cdser, cusir, e coser, 
cusir, Pg. cosér, It. cucire, to sew, from Lat. con- 
suere, to sew together, from con, cwm, with, together, 
and swere, to sew.] To furnish with dress, equi- 
page, or equipments; to equip; to dress; to array. 
“Both accoutered like young men.” Shak. 
In rags accoutered are they seen. Dryden. 
Upon the word, accoutered as I was,I plungedin. Shak. 
Ae-eou’ter-ments, } (-k00/ter-), n. pl. [Fr. accou- 
Ae-eou/tre-ments, trement, O. Fr. & O. Eng. 
accoustrement. See supra.| Dress; equipage; trap- 
pings; specifically, the implements of a soldier, ex- 
cept arms and dress. 
How gay with all the accouterments of war! Philips. 
Ae-eoy’, v. t. [O. Fr. accoyer, acoiser, acoisier, 
aquoiser, from Lat. guietus. See Coy.] 
1. To render quiet; to soothe. [Obs.] Spenser. 
2. To dishearten or subdue. [00s.] 
Then is your careless courage accoyed. Spenser. 
Ae-eréd it, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ACCREDITED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ACCREDITING.] [Fr. accréditer, Sp. acre- 
ditar, It. accreditare, from Lat. accreditus, p. p. of 
accredere, to assent to, compounded of ad and cre- 
dere, to believe. See CREDIT. ] 

1. To give trust or confidence to. 

His party will... protect and accredit him, in spite of con- 
duct the most contradictory to their own principles. W. Scott. 

2. To receive, as an envoy, in his publie charac- 
ter, and give him credit and rank accordingly. Burke, 

3. To send with credentials, as an envoy. 

They returned to court with no further pretension to power 
or influence than an ambassador in our days when he returns 
from the country to which he is accredited. J. White. 

Ae-eréd/ita/tion, n. That which gives title to 
eredit. [Rare.] R. Cumberland, 

Ae-erés/gcen¢e, n. Gradual growth or increase; 
accretion. [fare.] 

The silent accrescence of belief from the unwatched dep- 
ositions of a general, never contradicted hearsay. Coleridge. 

Ae-erés’cent, a. [Lat. accrescens, p. pr. of accres- 
cere. See infra.] 

1. Growing; increasing. Shuckford, 

2. (Bot.) Growing larger after flowering. Gray. 

Ae-ere/tion (-kre/shun), n. [Lat. accretio, Fr. ac- 
cretion, from Lat. accrescere, to increase (Eng. ac- 
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ACCRETE 


erue), from ad and crescere, to grow. 
INCREASE, and Grow. ] ‘ 
1. An increase by natural growth, especially the 
increase of organic bodies by the internal accession 
of parts. : Arbuthnot. 
. An increase by an accession of parts exter- 
nally; as, an accretion of earth. 
3. A growing together of parts naturally sepa- 
rate, as of the fingers or toes. Dana. 
4. (Law.) (a.) The adhering of property to some- 
thing else, by which the owner of one thing becomes 
oa pee of aright to another; generally, gain of 
and by the washing up of sand or soil from the sea 
or a river, or by a gradual recession of the water 
from the usual water-mark. (b.) Gain to an heir or 
legatee, by failure of a co-heir to the same succes- 
sion, or a co-legatee of the same thing, to take his 
share. Wharton. Kent. 
Ae-eréte’, a. (Bot.) Grown together. 4 
Ac-eré/tive, a. Increasing by growth; growing; 
adding to by growth. ‘Their [plants’] accretive 
motion.” Glanville. 
Ae-erim/i-na/tion, n. [Lat. ad and criminatio, 
accusation, from criminari, to accuse ; crimen, accu- 
sation, imputation, crime, q. v.] Accusation. [| Rare.] 
Ae-erdach’, v. i. [Fr. accrocher, from croc, crochet, 
hook, Eng. crook, q. v., W. crog, Icel. abe 
1. To hook, or draw to one’s self as with a hook. 
2. (Law.) To assume the exercise of royal pre- 
rogatives. [Obs.] Blackstone. 
Ae-erdach’ment,n. An encroachment, or attempt 
to exercise royal power. [ Obs.] Bailey. 
Ae-erwe! (ak-krvo/, 32), v. 7. finn? & p.p. ACCRUED ; 
p.pr. & vb.n. ACCRUING.] [Fr. accrue, 8., increase, 
accrt, p. p. of accroitre, to increase, from the Lat. 
accrescere, It. accrescere, Pr. acreisser, Pg. accres- 
cer, Sp. acrecer, O. Fr. acroistre, acrestre, acresere, 
acresser. See AccRETION.] To increase; to aug- 
ment; to arise, proceed, or spring; to be added, as 
increase, profit, or damage. 
The great and essential advantages accruing to society from 
the freedom of the press. Junius. 
And though power failed, her courage did accrue. Spenser. 


Ac-erue’ (ak-kroo’), n. Something that accedes to 
or follows the property of another. [Obs.] 
Ae-eru/ment (-krdo/-), n. Addition ; increase. 
[ Rare. | Bp. Taylor. 
Ae/eu-ba/tion, n. [Lat. accubatio, reclining, from 
accubare; ad and cubare, to lie down.| A lying or 
reclining on acouch, as practiced by the ancients at 
their meals, with the head resting on a pillow or on 
the elbow, and the feet of one extended behind the 
back of another. Browne. 
fe-en'bi-tits,n. (Lat. See Accums.| (Arch.) A 
room annexed to large churches as a place of repose 
for the clergy. Weale. 
Ae-etimb’, v.i. [Lat. accwmbere, from ad and the 
root cumbere, for cubare, to lice down.| ‘To recline, 
as at table. [ Obs. | Bailey. 
Ae-ctim’ben-¢y, rn. The state of being accumbent 
or reclining. [ Rare.] 
Socee cr’ a. [Lat. accumbens, p. pr. of accum- 
ere. 
1. Leaning or reclining, as the ancients did at 
their meals. 
The Roman .. . accwnbent posture in eating was intro- 
duced after the first Punic war. Arbuthnot. 
2. (Bot.) Lying against, as one part 
of a leaf against another leaf. Gray. 
Ae-etim’/bent, 7. One who reclines, as 
at meals. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
Ae-ceti/mu-late, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ac- 
CUMULATED; p.pr. & vb.n. ACCUMU- 
LATING.| [Lat. accwmulatus, p.p. of 
accumulare, from ad and cumulare, to 
heap, from cumulus, heap; Fr. accwmuler, It. accu- 
mulare, Pg. accumular, Sp. acumular, Pr. acomo- 
lar.| To heap up in amass; to pile; to collect or 
bring together; as, to accumulate a sum of money. 
Syn.—To collect; pile up; amass; gather; aggre- 
gate; heap together. 
Ae-eti/’mu-late, v.i. To grow to a great size, num- 
ber, or quantity ; to increase greatly. 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth acewnulates, and men decay. Goldsmith. 


Ae-cti/mu-late, a. Collected into a mass or quan- 


See AccRUE, 





Accumbent 
Cotyledons. 


tity. Bacon. 
Ac-ei/mu-la/tion, n. [Lat. accwmulatio, Fr. ac- 
cumulation. | 


1. The act of accumulating, the state of being ac- 
eumulated, or that which is accumulated; as, an 
accumulation of earth or of evils. 

2. (Law.) The concurrence of several titles to the 
same thing, or of several circumstances to the same 

roof, Encyc. Brit. 

3. (Mech.) The inereased amount of power ina 
machine at the end of an interval during which it 

- has been moving with accelerated velocity. 

An accumulation of degrees (Eng. Univ.), the taking 
of several together, or at smaller intervals than usual, 
or than is allowed by the rules. 

Ae-eti/mu-la/tive, a. Causing accumulation; ac- 
eumulating; cumulative. 

Ae-et/mu-la-tive-ly, adv. 
manner, 

Ae-ew/mu-la/tor, n. | Lat. accumulator.] One who 
accumulates, gathers, or amasses. 


In an accumulative 
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Acfeu-ra-cy, n. [From accurate. The Lat. accu- 
ratio, which has the same sense, did not supply the 
word in this form.] The state of being accurate; 
precision which results from care; exact. conformity 
to truth, or to arule or model; freedom from mis- 
take; exactness; nicety; correctness; as, the value 
of testimony depends on its accuracy. 

The] professed end [of logic] is to teach men to think, to 
judge, and to reason, with precision and accuracy. Reid. 

Ae/ew-rate, a. (Lat. accuratus, p.p. and adj., from 
accurare, from ad and cwrare, to take care, from 
cura, care.] 

1. In exact or careful conformity to truth, or to a 
standard, rule, or model; free from failure, error, 
or defect; as, an accwrate calculator; an accurate 
measure; an accwrate expression. 

2. Precisely fixed; determinate. [Obs.] 

Those conceive the celestial bodies have more accurate in- 
fluences upon these things below. Bacon. 

Syn.— Correct; exact; precise; just; nice. —Accu- 
RATE, CORRECT, EXACT, PRECISE. We speak of a thing 
as correct with reference to some rule or standard com- 
parison ; as, a correct account, a correct likeness, a 
man of correct deportment. We speak of a thing as 
accurate with reference to the care bestowed upon its 
execution, and the inereased correctness to be expected 
therefrom; as, an accurate statement, an accurate de- 
tail of particulars. We speak of a thing as eract with 
reference to that perfected state of a thing in which there 
is no defect and no redundance}; as, an éevract coincidence, 
the exact truth, an eract likeness. We speak of a thing 
as precise when we think of it as strictly conformed to 
some rule or model, as if ewt down thereto; as, a precise 
conformity to instructions; precisely right; he was very 
precise in giving his directions. 

Ae’eu-rate-ly, adv. In an accurate manner; with 

precision; without error or defect. 

Aefeu-rate-mess, 7. The state or quality of being 
accurate; accuracy; exactness; niccty; precision, 

Ae-etirse’ (34), v.¢. [Prefix ac, for ad, and curse.] 
To devote to destruction; to imprecate misery or 
evil upon. 

Hlildebrand accused and cast down from his throne Hen- 
ry LV. Raleigh. 

Ae-etirs/ed (p. p. pron. ak-kfrst/; a. ak-kfirs’ed, 60), 
p.a. 1. Doomed to destruction or misery. ‘An 
accursed city.” Josh. v.17. 

2. Worthy of the curse; detestable; execrable; 
hateful. ‘‘ Deeds accursed.” Collins. 

Keep from the accursed thing. Josh. vi. 18. 

Ae-etis’a-ble, a. [Lat. accusabilis, Fr. accusable. | 
Liable to be accused or censured; chargeable witha 
crime or fault; blamable ; — followed by of. Browne. 

Ae-etis/al, n. Accusation. [Lare.] 

Ae-etis/ant, n. [Lat. accusans, p. pr. of accusare. | 
One who accuses; an accuser. Fall. 
¢€/eu-sa’tion, n. [Lat. accusatio, Fr. accusation. } 

1. The act of accusing or charging with a crime 
or offense. 

We come not by way of accusation 
To taint that honor every good tongue blesses, Shak. 

2. That of which one is accused; the charge of an 
offense or crime, or the declaration containing the 
charge. 

They set over his head his accusation. Matt. xxvii. 87. 

Syn.—Impeachment; crimination; censure; charge. 

Ae-eii/sa-tive, a. [Lat. accusativus, Fr. accusatif.] 

1. Produeing accusations ; accusatory. ‘ This 
hath been a very accusative age.” Sir E. Dering. 

2. (Gram.) Applied to the fourth case of Greek 
and Latin nouns, being that on which the action of 
a verb terminates or falls. 

Ae-eiti’/sa-tive, n. (Gram.) The fourth case of 
Greek and Latin nouns, corresponding to the objec- 
tive case in English. 

Ae-eiti’/sa-tive-ly, adv. 1. In an accusative manner, 

2. In relation to the accusative case in grammar, 

Ae-eii/sa-t0/ri-al, @. Accusatory. Ogilvie. 

Ae-eii/sa-to-ry, a. [Lat. accusatorius, Fr. accusa- 
toire.| Pertaining to, or containing, an accusation ; 
as, an accusatory libel. Ayliffe. 

Ae-etise’, n. Accusation. [Obs.] ‘ By false accuse 
doth level at my life.” Shak. 

Ae-eiise’ (29), v.t. [imp. & p. p. ACCUSED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. AccusinG.] [Lat. accusare, from ad and 
causa, cause, lawsuit ; causari, to conduct a cause 
in law, to plead; Fr. accuser, Pr. & Sp. acusar, 
Pr. & Pg. accusam, It. accusare.] 

1. To charge with, or declare to have committed 
a crime or offense; in law, to charge with an of- 
fense, judicially or by a public process ; as, to accuse 
one of a high crime or misdemeanor. 

Nor can they prove the things whereof they accuse me. 

Acts xxiv. 13, 

3. To charge with a fault; to blame; to censure, 

Their thoughts in the meanwhile accusing or else excusing 
one another. Rom. ii. 15. 

Syn.— To charge; blame; censure; indict; impeach; 
arraign. — To AcCUSE, CHARGE, IMPEACH, ARRAIGN. 
These words agree in bringing home to a person the im- 
putation of wrong-doing. To accuse is a somewhat for- 
mal act, and is applied usually (though not exclusively) 
to crimes; as, to accuse of treason. Charge is infor- 
mal, referring more commonly to moral delinquencies ; 
as, to charge with dishonesty or falsehood. <Arraign is 
the bringing of a person before a tribunal for trial; as, 
to arraign one before a court or at the bar of public opin- 
ion. Jmpeach is simply a word of more dignity than 
arraign; as, to impeach a minister of high crimes; to 
impeach one’s motives. It shows the curious changes 





ACERIC 


which take place in language, that peach, which was 
originally the same as impeach, is now one of our lowest 
words for accuse, and is used only among thieyes, &c. 

Ae-etise/ment, n. [See AccusE.] Accusation. [ Obs. ] 

Ae-eus/er,. One who accuses or blames; specifi- 
cally, an officer who prefers an accusation against 
another for some offense, in the name of the govern= 
ment, before a tribunal having cognizance of the 
offense. 

Ac-ctis’tom, v.t. [imp.& p.p. ACCUSTOMED; p. pr. 

& vb.n. ACCUSTOMING.] [Fr. accoutumer, O. Fr. 
accoustumer, acostumer, from ac, for ad, and cou- 
tume, coustume, costume, custume, custome, custom ; 
Pr. & Pg. acostumar, It. accostumare, Sp. acostwm- 
brar. See Custom.| ‘To make familiar by use; to 
habituate or inure, 
_ I shall always fear that he who accustoms himself to fraud 
in little things, wants only opportunity to practice it in 
greater. Adventurer. 
F Syn.—To habituate; inure; exercise; train ; famil- 
iarize. 

Ae-etis/tom, v.7. To cohabit; to have sexual com- 
merce. [| Obs. and rare. | 

The British woman boldly thus answered: ... We with 
the best men accustom openly; you with the basest commit 
private adulteries. Milton. 

Ae-etis/tom, n. Custom. [Obs.] Milton, 

Ae-etis/tom-a-ble, a. Of long custom; habitual; 
customary. [Lare.] ‘ Accustomable residence in 


one climate.” Hale. 
Ae-etis/tom-a-bly, adv. According to custom or 
habit. [are.] Latimer. 


Ae-ctis’tom-an¢e, 7. [Fr. accoutumance, accous- 
tumance.|] Custom; habitual use or practice. [ Obs.] 
Ae-etis/tom-a-ri-ly, adv. According to custom or 
common practice; customarily. [/?are.| Cleaveland, 
Ae-etis/tom-a-ry, a. Usual; customary. [See Cus- 
TOMARY.| [Zare.] ‘ The ordinary and accustom- 
ary swearing then in use.” Featley. 
Ae-etis’/tomed (-ktis/tumd), a Familiar through 
frequent use; usual; customary. ‘An accustomed 
action.” Shak. 
Ae-etis/tom-ed-ness, ”. Habituation. [Lare.] 


Accustomedness to sin hardens the heart. Pearce, 


Ace, n. [Lat. as, unity, unit, pound; Fr. as, Pr. & Sp. 
as, Pg. az, t. asso, Ger. ass; Gr. Dor. ds, ais, 
equiy. to ef, one. | 

1. A unit; a single point on a card or dic; or the 
card or die so marked; as, the ace of diamonds. 

2. Hence, a very small quantity or degree; a par- 
ticle; an atom. 

I'll not wag an ace further. Dryden. 

To bate an ace, to hesitate; to show reluctance. [0ds. | 

A-cél/da-ma, n. [Chald. khakel, Ueb. khélek, field, 
and Chald. & Heb. dam, blood.] <A field said to 
have lain south of Jerusalem, purchased with the 
bribe which Judas took for betraying his Master, 
and therefore called the jield of blood ;— sometimes 
used in a figurative sense. 

The system of warfare ... which had already converted 
immense tracts into one universal aceldama. De (Quincey. 

A-gén/trie, a. [Gr. d priv. and kéyrpov, a point, a 

_center.] Not centered. Buchanan. 

Agc’e-phal, n. [Gr. dxédados, a priv., without, 

A-cgéph/a-lan,§ and xefadi, head.] (Zodl.) An 
animal of the sub-kingdom J/ollusca. See MOLLUSK. 

A-ctph'a-l,n.pl. [See supra.| (Eecl. Hist.) (a.) 
A faction among the Eutychians (a Christian sect in 
the fifth century), when deprived of their head or 
bishop. (b.) Bishops and certain clergymen not un- 
der regular control. (c.) A class of levelers in the 
time of Henry I. 

A-céph/a-list, n. 
or superior. 

A-cgtph/a-lotis, a. [Gr. dkigados. See supra.]} 

1. Without a head; headless; as certain fetuses; 
—applied specifically to animals of the class or 
division Acephala. 

2. (Bot.) Having the style spring from the base, 
instead of the apex, as is the case in certain ovaries. 

3. Without a leader or chief, Chambers. 

4. Wanting something pre-eminently essential to 
completeness. 

A false or acephalous structure of sentence. De Quincey. 


5. (Pros.) Deficient at the beginning, as a line of 
_ poetry. Brande. 
Ag¢e’=-point, 7. - The side of a card or die that has 
_but one spot. ; 
of’cer,n. (Lat. acer.| (Bot.) A genus of trees, in- 
eluding the several species of maple. Baird. 
A-cérb/’ (14), a. [Lat. acerbus, from acer, sharp 
eager; Ger. herb, herbe, harsh, sour, bitter, rough. | 
Sour, bitter, and harsh to the taste, as unripe fruit ; 
sour, with astringency or roughness. Quincy. 
A-ctrb/ate, v. t. [Lat. acerbare.| To make sour, 
bitter, or harsh to the taste. 
A-ctrb/i-titide, n. [Lat. acerbitudo. 
Sourness and harshness. } Obs.] Bailey. 
A-¢érb/i-ty, 2. hake acerbitas. See ACERB.] | 

1. Sourness of taste, with bitterness and astrin- 
gency, like that of unripe fruit. 

2. Hence, harshness, bitterness, or severity ; —ap- 
plied to persons or things; as, acerbity of temper; 
acerbity of pain. Barrow. 

A-cér/ie, a. [Lat. acer, a maple-tree.] Pertaining 
to, or obtained from, the maple; as, acericacid. Ure. 


One who acknowledges no head 


See ACERB.| 
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ACEROSE 


Ag/ex-Gse! (Synop., §180), a [Lat. 
acerosus, chaffy, from acus, gen. ace- 
ris, f., chaff, and N. Lat. acerosus, 
from acus, gen. acus, m., point, nee- 
dle; Fr. acéreux.) (Lot.) (a.) Having 
the nature of chaff; chaffy. (b.) Hav- 
ing the shape of a needle, as the leaf 
of the pine. ' Gray. 

Ag/er-otis, a. Same as ACEROSE. 

A-céy'’val (14), a. [Lat. acervalis, 
from acervus, heap.| Pertaining to 
aheap. [Rare.] 

A-¢ér/vate, v.t. To heap up. [0bs.] 

A-¢cér’vate, a. pet acervatus, p.p. 
of acervare, to heap up, from acer- 
vus, heap.] Heaped, or growing in 
heaps, or in closely compacted clusters. 
¢/ex-va/tion, n. A heaping up. | Obs.] Johnson. 

A-¢tr’vGse, a. Full of heaps. [Obs.] Bailey. 

A-cés’/cemge, Jn. [Fr. acescence. See infra.] The 

A-¢cés/¢en-cy, sourness created by spontaneous 
decomposition; hence, a moderate degree of sour- 
ness, or a tendency to sourness, 

A-cés/cent, a. [Lat. acescens, p. pr. of acescere, to 
turn sour, inchoative of acere, to be sour; Fr. aces- 
cent. See Acip.] Turning sour; readily becom- 
ing tart or acid. Nicholson. 

A-cét/a-ble, n. [See ACETABULUM.] An acetabu- 
lum; a measure of about one eighth of a pint. 
{ Obs.] Holland. 

Ag/e-tab/i-lif/er-oits, a. [Lat. acetabulum, a little 
cup, and ferre, to bear.] Furnished with fleshy 
cups for adhering to bodies, as cuttle-fish, &e. Dana. 
¢/e-ta-biV/li-form, a. [Lat. acetabulum, a cup, 
and forma, form.] (Bot.) Shaped like a cup or 

saucer. Gray. 

Ac/e-tablin-litm, n. [Fr. acetabule, Lat. acetabu- 

wm, a little saucer used for holding vinegar, from 
acetum, vinegar. 

1. (Rom. Antiq.) A vessel of 
porcelain, silver, bronze, or gold, 
in the form of a goblet or tea- 
cup, in which vinegar was 
brought to the table; a vinegar 
cruse; a measure of about one 
eighth of a pint among the an- 
cients. The cutis of an original, 
of fine red clay, in the Museum = 
of Naples. = 

2. (Bot.) (a.) A species of fungi, genus Peziza, so 
called from its cup-like shape. Loudon. (b.) A genus 
of Alg@, including species having the form of a 
slightly concave disk on a short stem. 

3. (Zodl.) (a.) The bony cup which receives the 
head of the thigh-bone. (b.) The cavity in which 
the leg of an insect is inserted at its articulation 
with the body. (c.) A sucker of the sepia or cuttle- 
fish and related animals. 

4. One of the lobes or cotyledons of the placenta 
in ruminating animals. 

A-¢é/tal, n. [Sec AcETiIc.] (Chem.) A limpid, 
colorless, inflammable liquid produced by the slow 
oxidation of aleohol under the influence of platinum 
black. Ling. Cye. 
¢/e-ta/vi-otts, a. [Lat. acetarius, from acetum, vin- 
egar.] Used in salads; as, acetarious plants. Brande. 
¢fe-ta-ry, n. [Lat. acetariwm. See supra.) An 
acid pulp in certain fruits, as the pear. Grew. 
g’e-tate,n. [N. Lat. acetatum, from acere, to be 
sour.| (Chem.) A salt formed by the union of acetic 
acid with a base. Gregory. 

Acle-ta/ted, a. Combined with acetic acid. 

A-cétfie, or A-¢é/tie (Synop., §180), a [Fr. acé- 
tique, N. Lat. aceticus, from acetum, vinegar, from 
acere, to be sour.] (Chem.) (a.) Composed, as a 
certain acid, of four parts each of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen. (b.) Relating to such an acid; as, 
acetic ether. Acetic acid exists in vinegar in a dilute 
and impure state. Gregory. 

A-¢ét/i-fi-ea/tion, n. The act of making acetous 
or sour; or the operation of making vinegar. 

A-cét/ity,v.t. [imp.& p. p. ACETIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ACETIFYING.] [Lat. acetwm, vinegar, and fa- 
cere, to make.] ‘To convert into acid or vinegar. 

A-cévity, v.i. Toturnacid. Encyc. Dom. Econ. 
¢/e-tim/’e-ter, Jn, [Lat. acetwm, vinegar, and 
¢/e-tom/e-ter, metrum, Gr. péTpovy, measure; 
Fr. acétiméetre.] An instrument for ascertaining the 

_ Strength of vinegar or other acids. Ure. 

Ag¢/e-tim/e-try, n. The act or method of ascer- 
taining the strength of vinegar, or the proportion of 
acetic acid contained in it. Ure. 
¢’e-tone, n. (Chem.) A liquid consisting of three 
parts of carbon, three of hydrogen, and one of oxy- 
gen; pyro-acetic spirit. Gregory. 
¢/e-tos/i-ty, n. [See Acrrous.] The quality of 
being acetous ; sourness ; sharpness; tartness. Batley. 

A-¢é/totis, ja. [N. Lat. acetosus, for Lat. aceticus, 
¢/e-tose!, from acetwm, vinegar; Fr. acéteua, 
See AcETIC.] 

1. Having a sour taste, 





Acerose Leaves. 





An acetous spirit.” 
4 Boyle. 
2. Causing acetification; as, acelous fermenta- 


tion. 
Ag/e-t¥le, n. [Lat. acefwm, vinegar, and Gr. wAn, 
substance or base.] (Chem.) A complex, hypothet- 


ical radical, composed of four parts of carbon to 
three of hydrogen. Gregory. 
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(atch), n. [Fr. ache, from Lat. apium, pars- 
ley, from apis, bee, because loved by bees. ] 
[ Obs. ] Holland. 
A-eha/ian (-yan), . [Lat. dchaius.] A native of 
Acheeia; a Greek. Campbell. 
Aeh/ate, n. Anagate. See AGATE. [Obs.] Evelyn. 
A-ehates’,n. pl. Same as CATES. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Aehe (ak), v.i. [imp. & p. p. ACHED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ACHING.] [A-S. acan, Gr. axet aie che or be in 
pain. See infra.] To suffer pain; to have, or be in, 
pain, or in continued pain; to be distressed. ‘I 
can go no further, sir; my old bones ache.” Shak. 
a Visions of glory, spare my aching sight. Gray. 
Ache (ak), n. [A-S. ace, @ce, ece; Gr. dxos, pain; 
Skr. aka, pain, affliction. | Continued pain, in op- 
position to sudden twinges, or spasmodic pain. 
“Such an ache in my bones.” Shak. 
(s- This word was formerly pronounced ake, as now. 
This is proved by the spelling ake, which is of frequent 
occurrence in old books. But the ch often had its com- 
mon English sound, as in the following couplet :— 
Or Gellia wore a velvet mastic patch 
Upon her temples when no tooth did ache. Bp. Tall. 
In the plural, the word was used as a dissyllable, and that 


Ach, 
Ache, 
A kind of parsley. 


too as recently as the time of Butler and Swift. The 
examples are very numerous :— 
Sharp ach-es in thick troops it sends, 
And pain, which like a rack the nerves extends. Oldham. 
Can by their pains and ach-es find 
All turns and changes of the wind. Hudibras. 


The final eis sometimes improperlyomitted in the spelling. 
A-eh@é/am (a-k@/an), a [Lat. Ache@us, Achaicus, 

Achaius.| Pertaining to Achaia in Greece, and to 

a celebrated league or confederacy established there ; 
 ~— written also Ach@an. 

Ach/ee-nése (91), n. sing. & pl. A native or an in- 
habitant of Acheen, a town of Sumatra. 
ch’/ee-nége, ad. Pertaining to Acheen, or to its 
inhabitants. 

A-ehe'ni-ttm, n. [From Gr. dxiv, 
poor, defective.] (Bot.) A small, dry, 
indehiscent pericarp, containing a 
simple free seed, as in the buttercup; 
—called a naked-seed by the earlier 
botanists. Gra. 
eh/er-set, n. An ancient measure 
of corn, supposed to be about eight 
bushels. Encyc. Brit. 

A-chiéw/a-ble, a. [See ACHIEVE.] 
Capable of being performed. Larrow. 

A-chiéw/ange, 2. Achievement; performance. EZlyot. 

A-chiéve’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ACHIEVED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ACHIEVING.] [Fr. achever, O. Fr. achiever, 
to finish or accomplish; Pr., Sp., & Pg. acabar, 
from Lat. caput, It. capo, Pr. & Pg. cabo, Pr. cap, 
Fr. chef, head, end. See CniEr.] 

1. To carry on to a final close; to bring out into 
a perfected state; to accomplish. ‘Thou hast 
achieved our liberty.” Milton. 

Supposing faculties and powers to be the same, far more may 
be achieved in any line by the aid of a capital, invigorating 
motive than without it. 1. Taylor. 

2. To obtain, as the result of exertion; to bring 
about or gain by effort. [ Obs.] 

Show all the spoils by valiant kings achieved. 
He hath achieved a maid 
That paragons description. Shak. 

Syn.—To accomplish; effect; fulfill; complete; exe- 
cute; perform; realize; obtain. See ACCOMPLISH. 

A-chiéve/ment, n. [Fr. achevement, O. Fr. achieve- 
ment. 

1. ‘the act of achieving or performing; an obtain- 
ing by exertion; accomplishment; as, the achieve- 
ment of his object. 

2. A great or heroic deed; something accom- 
plished by valor or boldness. 

{The exploits] of the ancient saints .. . do far surpass the 
most famous achievements of pagan heroes. Barrow. 

3. (Her.) An escutcheon or ensign armorial, 
granted for the performance of a great or honorable 
action. 

Syn.— Accomplishment; performance; completion; 
exploit; feat; deed. 

A-chiéw’er, n. One who achieves. 

A’ehi-ote, n. [Sp. achiote, from achiolt, the origi- 
nal Indian name of the tree.] See ANorTTo. 

Ach/la-m¥d/e-otis (110), a) [Gr. a priv. and y)a- 
pos, garment.}] (Bot.) Naked; having no floral en- 
velope. Lindley. 

of-eholli-a,n. [Gr. dxyoXia, from a priv. and y6)n, 
bile.] (Med.) Deticiency, or want of, bile. Dunglison. 

flehor, n. (Lat. achor, Gr. dxop, dandruff.) (Aed.) 
The scald head, a disease forming scaly eruptions 
on the hairy scalp, mostly of young children. Hooper. 
eh/ro-mat/ie (Synop., §180), a. [N. Lat. achro- 
maticus, GY. dxpwparos, from a priv. and xpopa, 
color; Fr. achromatique.| (Opt.) Free from color; 
not showing color from the decomposition of light; 
as, an achromatic lens or telescope. 

Achromatic lens, a lens composed usually of two sepa- 
rate lenses, a convex and a concave, of substances hay- 
ing different refractive and dispersive powers, as crown 
and flint glass, with the curvatures so adjusted that the 
chromatic aberration produced by the one is corrected 
by the other, and light emerges from the compound lens 
undecomposed.—An achromatic telescope, or micro- 
scope, one in which the chromatic aberration is corrected, 
i by means of a compound or achromatic object- 
glass. 
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Ach/vo-ma-ti¢g/i-tty, n. Same as ACHROMATISM. 

A-ehro/ma-tigsm, n. [Fr. achromatisme.] The 
state of being achromatic; as, the achromatism of 
a lens. Nichol. 

A-ehr0/ma-tize, v. ¢. [Gr. d priv. and xpwpariGewv, 
to color.] To deprive of color. ; 

A-ehrén/ie-al, a. See ACRONICAL. ‘ 

f-ctelala,n.; pl. ACICUL#, (Lat. acicula, a small 
needle, from acus, needle; Lat. acies, Gr. dkis, ax, 
point.] (Nat. Hist.) One of the spines or prickles 
of some animals and plants. 

A-cie/fi-lar, a. [N. Lat. acicularis, from acicula, a 
small needle; Fr. aciculaire.] Needle shaped; slen- 
der like a needle or bristle, as some leaves or crys- 
tals; having sharp points like needles. Loudon. 

A-cie/ti-lar-ly, adv. In an acicular manner; in the 
manner of needles, or prickles. 

A-cie/ii-late, a. [See ActcuLA.] In the form 

A-cie/ti-1a/ted, of a needle; acicular. Lindley. 

A-cie/ii-li-form, a. [Lat. acicula, needle, and for- 

ma, shape.| Taving the form of needles. 

Ag/id (as/id), a. {Lat. acidus, from acere, to be sour, 
Fr. acide.] Sour, sharp, or biting to the taste; tart; 
haying the taste of vinegar; as, acid fruits or liquors. 
¢fid, nv. 1. A sour substance. 

2. (Chem.) (a.) An electro-negative substance 
having the properties of combining with alkalies 
and alkaline oxyds, of reddening most blue vegeta- 
ble colors, and usually with a strong, sharp taste. 
(b.) That substance which in the decomposition of 
a given compound is relatively electronegative, is 
borne to the positive pole, and in its compounds 
exchanges hydrogen fora metal. ‘* An hydrogen- 
ized body which can readily exchange its hydrogen 
for a metal.” Adling. 
¢/id-iffer-otts, a. [Lat. acidus and ferre, to bear; 
Fr. acidifere.| Containing acids, or an acid. 

A-cid/i-fi’/a-ble, a. [From acidify.] Capable of 
being acidified, or converted into an acid. 

A-cid/i-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. acidification.] The act 
or process of acidifying, or changing into an acid. 

A-cid/i-fi/er, n. (Chem.) A simple or compound 
principle, whose presence is necessary to produce 
acidity, as oxygen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, &c. 

A-cid/i-fF, v.t. [inp. & p. p. ACIDIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. ACIDIFYING.] [Lat. acidus and facere, to 
make; Fr. acidifier.} To make acid; specifically, 
to convert into an acid, chemically so called, by 

_ combination with any substance. 

Ac¢/id-im/e-ter, n. [Lat. acidwm, acid, and metrum, 
Gr. pétpov, measure.] An instrument for ascer- 
taining the strength of acids, or the quantity of real 
acid contained in a free state in liquids. Ure. 
¢/id-im/e-try, n. The measurement of the strength 
of acids, especially by a chemical process based on 
the law of chemical combinations, or the fact, that, 
to produce a complete reaction, a certain definite 
weight of reagent is required. re. 

A-cid/i-ty, n. [Lat. aciditas, Fr. acidité.| The 
quality of being sour; sourness; tartness; sharp- 
ness to the taste; as, the acidity of lemon-juice. 
¢/id-mess,n. The quality of being sour; acidity. 

A-¢id/ii-late, v.¢. [Fr. aciduler.) To make acid 
in a moderate degree. Arbuthnot, 

A-cid/i-la/ted, p. a. Tinged with an acid. 

A-¢id/ii-lotis, a. [Lat. acidulus, dim. of acidus; 
Fr. acidule.] Slightly sour; sub-acid; sourish; as, 
acidulous sulphate. 

Acidulous mineral waters, such as contain carbonic 

- acid. Brande. 

Ag/i-form (25), a. [Lat. acus, needle, and forma, 
shape.] Shaped like a needle. 
¢/ima’ceotts, a. [Lat. acinus, acinum, grape, 
grape-stone.] Full of kernels. 

of-cin'a-cés, n. [Lat.; Gr. dxtvaxns.] A short, 
straight dagger, worn on the right side by the 

_ Medes, Persians, &c. Wm. Smith. 

Ac/i-nagiform, a. [N. Lat. ——— 
acinaciformis, from acinaces, SS 
ashort sword, and Lat. forma, 
shape; Fr. acinaciforme.] (Bot.) Formed like, or 
resembling, a scimeter. Loudon. 

A-cin/i-férm, a. [N. Lat. aciniformis, from acinus, 
grape, grape-stone, and forma, shape; Fr. acini- 
Jorme.| Having the form of a cluster of grapes or 
of a grape-stone; full of small kernels. Parr. 
cfimose, ja. [Lat. acinosus, from acinus, grape- 

A¢/inots, stone.] Consisting of minute granu- 

ar concretions. Kirwan. 
eAeli-nts, n.; pl. ACINI, [Lat. acinus, acinum, 
grape, grape-stone. | 

1. (Anat.) One of the granular masses, which, by 
their reunion, constitute certain glands, as the pan- 
creas and the liver. 

2. (Bot.) (a.) One of the small grains which make 
up some kinds of fruit, as the blackberry, rasp- 

verry, &c. (b.) A grape-stone. Loudon, 
he/t-ptn'ser, n. (Lat. acipenser, acipensis, Gr, 
adxkitjovos.| (Ichth.) 
A genus of cartilagi- 
nous fishes having 
the body armed with se 
bony scales, and the ; 
mouth on the under Sterlet. 
surface. It includes the sturgeon. Dana. 

Ag/i-fr’gy,n. [Gr. dxis, a point, and épyov, work.] 
Operative surgery. 

Ae-know’! (ak-n0/), wv, t. 










[Prefix a and know.] To 
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ACKNOWLEDGE 


know; to recognize. [Obs.] ‘ You will not be ac- 


known, sir.” B, Jonson. 
_ Tobe acknown of, or on, toacknowledge. [Obds.] Shak. 
We say of a stubborn body that standeth still in the deny- 
ing of his fault, This man will not acknowledge his fault, or, 
He will not be acknown of his fault. Sir 7. More. 
Acknowledge (ak-ndllej), v. t. [imp. & pp. Ac- 
KNOWLEDGED ; p. pr. & vb. n. ACKNOWLEDGING. 
[O. Eng. aknowledge, from prefix a and knowledge. 
1. To own, ayow, admit, or confess a knowledge 
of; to recognize as a fact or truth; as, to acknowl- 
edge the being of a God. a 
I acknowledge my transgressions, and my sin is ever be- 
fore me. 3. li, 3. 
_ 2. To own or recognize with particular regard or 
in a particular character. 
In all thy ways acknowledge Him. Prov. iii. 6. 


He that acknowledgeth the Son hath the Father also. 
1 John ii. 23. 


By my soul, I'll ne’er acknowledge thee. Shak. 


- 3. To own with gratitude; to own as a benefit; 
as, to acknowledge a favor, or the receipt of a gift. 
They his gifts acknowledged not. Milton. 

4. To own, avow, or assent to in a legal form, to 
give it validity; as, to acknowledge a deed before 
competent authority. 

Syn. —To avow, proclaim; recognize; own; admit; 
allow; concede; confess. — ACKNOWLEDGE, RECOGNIZE. 
Acknowledge is opposed to keep back, or conceal, and sup- 
poses that something had been previously known to us 
(though perhaps not to others) which we now feel bound 
to lay open or make public. Thus, aman acknowledges 
a secret marriage; one who has done wrong acknowledges 
his fault; an author acknowledges his obligations to those 
who have aided him. Recognize supposes that we have 
either forgotten or not had the evidence of a thing dis- 
tinctly before our minds, but that now we know it (as it 
were) anew, or receive and admit it on the ground of the 
evidence it brings. Thus, we recognize a friend after a 
Jong absence. We recognize facts, principles, truths, &e., 
when their evidence is brought up fresh to the mind; as, 
“bad men usually recognize the providence of God in 
seasons of danger.”” A foreign minister, consul, or agent 
of any kind, is recognized on the ground of his producing 
satisfactory credentials, 

Ac kniéwVeds-er,n. One who acknowledges. 

Ae knéwledg-ment,n. 1. The act of acknowl- 
edging; avowal; owning; confession; as, the ac- 
knowledgment of a fault. 

2..The act of owning or recognizing with par- 
ticular regard, or in a particular character. 

Immediately upon the acknowledgment of the Christian 
faith, the eunuch was baptized by Philip. Hooker. 

3. The owning of a benefit received, accompanied 
with gratitude; expression of thanks. 

4. Hence, something given or done in return fora 
favor. | Smollett. 

5. A declaration or ayowal of one’s own act, to 
give it legal validity; as, the acknowledgment of a 
deed before a proper oflicer. 

Acknowledgment-money, in some parts of England, a 
sum paid by copyhold tenants, on the death of their land- 
lords, as an acknowledgment of their new lords. Cowell. 

Syn.—Confession; concession; recognition; admis- 
sion; avowal; recognizance. 

A-elin/ie, a. [Gr. a priv. and «Nive, to incline.] 
Without inclination ;— said of the magnetic equator, 
or the line near the earth’s equator on which the 
magnetic needle is exactly horizontal, and has no 
dip. August, 

Ae’me, n. [N. Lat. acme, Gr. dxf, point, edge, 
top. 

Plone top or highest point; the summit. 

The very acme and pitch of life for epie poetry. Pope. 

The moment when a certain power reaches the acme of its 
supremacy. L, Taylor. 

2. (Med.) The crisis of a discase, or its utmost 
violence. Dunglison. 

3. People of mature years. [ Obs. and rare.] 

He must be one that can instruct your youth 
And keep your acme in the state of truth. B. Jonson. 

Ae/mite, n. [From Gr. aku, point.] A mineral of 
the augite family, occurring in long, pointed crys- 
tals, of a dark brownish color, and a bright and 
somewhat resinous luster. Dana. 
e/ne,n. [N. Lat. acne, Gr. dkvy, most prob. a cor- 
ruption of axuy.} A pustular affection of the skin. 

A-e6ck’bill, adv. (Naut.) Hanging at the cat-head 
ready for letting go, as an anchor. Totten. 

A-eold’, adv. (Orig. p. p. of the verb cool, O. Eng. 
kele, keel, A ‘8. celan, with the pref. a, for A-S. ge.] 
Cold. ‘Poor Tom’s a-cold.”  [Obs.] Shak, 

A-e6Vo-Sy, n. |Gr. dxos, remedy, and Adyos, dis- 


course.] The doctrine of remedies, or the materia 
medica, 

efo-lyte, )n. [Gr. dxddovsos, following, attending, 
efol¥th, from dkodovdety, to follow; Fr. aco- 


lyte. | 

1. One who attends or accompanies; a compan- 
ion; an associate. ‘t With such chiefs, and with 
James and John as acolytes.” Motley. 

2. ( Astron.) An attendant or companion star, 

3. (Zecl. Hist.) An inferior church servant who 
waited on the priests and deacons, and performed 
the meaner offices of lighting the candles, carrying 
the bread and wine, &c. Hook. 

aoe n. [See supra.] An acolyte. [Obs. ] 
¢/o- nite, n. (Lat. aconitum, Gr. dxovitvy, because 
it grows on steep rocks, éy dxévais; Fr. aconit. Cf. 
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Ov. Metam. 7,418.] (Bot.) 'The herb wolf’s-bane, or 
monk’s-hood, a plant of the genus Aconitum, all the 
species of which are poisonous. It belongs to the 
Hellebore tribe. Shak. 

A-edn/i-time, n. (Chem.) A poisonous vegetable 
principle or alkaloid, extracted from the aconite ; — 
called also aconita. Brande. 

ef-edn/ti-as, n. [Gr. dxoyrias, 
equiv. to Lat. jaculus, from axwv, 
dim. inv rvon a) Anciently, a 
snake, called dart-snake, which 
was said to coil itself on trees and 
dart down on persons passing by; 
now, a genus of reptiles closely 
allied to the lizards, one species of 
which (A. meleag7is) is a native of 
South Africa. 

A-edp’, adv. | Prefix a and cop, q. y.] Acontias meleagris. 
At the top. [Obs.] Johnson. 

A-ebp/ic, a. 
ness, from xémrey, to strike. ] 
weariness. 

A’eorn, n. [A-S. e@cern, aceren, from 
@¢, or ac, oak, and corn, corn, grain; 
Icel, akarn, Dan. agern, D. aker, Le 
Ger. ecker, Goth. akarn, fruit, orig. 
the grain or fruit of the oak; Goth. 
kaurn, corn. | 

1. The seed or fruit of the oak, 
being an oval nut growing in a rough 
cup. 

2. (Naut.) A small ornamental 
piece of wood, of a conical shape, 
fixed on the point of the spindle 
above the vane, on the mast head, to keep the vane 
from being blown off. Mar. Dict. 

3. (Zodl.) The Lepas, a tribe of animals related 
to the barnacle, growing on a fixed stem, and hay- 
ing a multivalvular shell. See CrrRIPED. Dana. 

A’eorned, a. Furnished or loaded with acorns; 
fed with acorns. ‘‘He beareth argent an oak 
acorned proper.” Shak. 

A-eds’/mism, n. [Gr. d priv. and xéopos, world. 
A denial of the existence of the world. Mansel. 

A-eds’mist, nm. [See supra.] One who denies the 
existence of the world. Lewes. 

A-e6t/y-lé/don, n. [N. Lat. acotyledo, sc. planta, 
from Gr. a priv. and kxorvAnddv, a hollow knob or 
button, from xoridy, any thing hollow; Fr. acotylé- 
done.|_ (Bot.) A plant in which the seed-lobes, or 
cotyledons, are not present. Gray. 

A-edt/y-léd/o-noitts (Synop., §130), @. Having c¢i- 
ther no seed-lobes, or such as are indistinct, like the 
ferns, lichens, &c. 

A-egu’¢hy, n. [Fr. acouchi, agouchi, the name of 
the animal in Guiana.] (Zo0dl.) A species of agouti 
of somewhat smaller size. 

A-eowme-ter,n. [From Gr. dxobety, to hear, and 
pétpov, measure.] An instrument for measuring the 
degree or extent of hearing. Jiard. 

A-eous/tie (-kow’stik), a [N. Lat. acusticus, Fr. 
acoustique, Gr. dxovartkés, from dxotew, to hear.| 
Pertaining to the ears, to the sense of hearing, or 
to the doctrine of sounds. 

Acoustic vessels, brazen tubes or vessels, shaped like a 
bell, used in ancient theaters to propel the voice of the 
actors, so as to render them audible to a great distance. 

A-cous/ties,n. sing. [Fr. acoustique. See supra.| 
The science. of sounds, teaching their nature, phe- 
nomena, and laws. 

{=> This science is, by some writers, divided into dia- 
coustics, which explains the properties of sounds, coming 
directly from the sonorous body to the ear; and cata- 
coustics, which treats of reflected sounds. 

Ae-quaint/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ACQUAINTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ACQUAINTING.] [O. Fr. accointer, Pr. 
acoindar, L. Lat. accognitare, adcognitare, to make 
known; It. accontarsz, to have a parley with one; 
Pr. coindar, to give to understand; O. Fr. cointe, 
cuinte; It. conto, one who knows; Pr. conte, cointe, 
coinde, cuende, polite, amiable, graceful, —from Lat. 
cognitus, known, experienced, in L. Lat. equiv. to 
sciens, p. pr. of cognoscere, to come to know, to 
learn. 

1. To make fully or intimately known; to make 
familiar. 

Before a man can speak on any subject, it is necessary to 
be acquainted with it. Locke. 

2. To communicate notice to; toinform. With is 
used before the object: ef was formerly used, but 
this is now considered improper. 

A man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. Isa. liii. 3, 

Syn.— To inform ; apprise; disclose; communicate; 
make known; advise. 

Ae-quaint/a-ble, a. 





Gyr. a priy. and kézos, striking, weari- 
(Med.) Remedying 
Buchanan, 


Easy to be acquainted with. 
[ Obs. and rare.} Chaucer. 
Ae-quaint/ance, n. [Fr. accointance, Pr. acoin- 
dansa. See ACQUAINT.] 
1. A state of being acquainted, or of having inti- 
ate or more than slight or superficial knowledge; 
familiar knowledge; as, [ know the man, but have 
no acguaintance with him. 
Contract no friendship, or even acquaintance, with a guile- 
ful man. Sir IW, Jones, 
2. A person or persons well known. 
Lover and friend hast thou put far from me, and my ae- 
quaintance into darkness. Ps, \xxxviii. 18, 
My acquaintance are estranged from me. Job xix. 13, 











ACQUISITIVENESS 


t= In this sense the word admits a plural: acquaint- 
ance and acquaintances are both in use. 

To be of acquaintance, to be intimate. [0bs.] 

Syn. — Tamiliarity; intimacy; fellowship ; knowl- 
edge. — ACQUAINTANCE, FAMILIARITY, INTIMACY. These 
words mark different degrees of closeness in social in- 
tercourse. <Acgwaintance arises from occasional inter- 
course; as, our acquaintance has been a brict one. 
Familiarity springs trom persons being frequently 
together, so as to wear off all restraint and reserve; as 
the familiarity of old companions. Intimacy is’ the 
result of close connection, and the treest interchange of 
thought; as, the intimacy of established friendship. 

Our admiration of a famous man lessens upon our nearer 
acquaintance with him. Addison, 

We contract at last such a familiarity with them as makes 
it difficult and irksome for us to call off our minds. Atterbury. 

It is in our power to confine our friendships and intimacies 
to men of virtue. Rogers. 

Ae-quaint/an¢e-ship, n. <A state of being ac- 
quainted; acquaintance, Chalmers. 
A¢-quaintfant, n. Anacquaintance. [Rare] 


By the time that an author hath written out a book, he and 


his readers are become old acquaintants. Swift. 
Ae-quaint/ed-ness, n. State of being acquainted ; 
acquaintance. Boyle, 


Ae-quést/, n. [Fr. acquét, O. Fr. acquest, aquest, It. 
acquisto, from Lat. acquisitus, acquisitum, p. p. of 
acquirere. See ACQUIRE. ] 

1. Acquisition; the thing gained. Bacon. 

2. pl. (Law.) Property acquired by purchase, gift, 
or otherwise than by inheritance. Bouvier. 
€/qui-és¢e! (ak-kwe-ts’), v.i. [imp. & p. p. Ac- 
QUIESCED; p. pr. & vb. nN. ACQUIESCING.| | Lat. ac- 
quiescere, from ad and quiescere, to be quict, quies, 
rest; Fr. acquiescer, It. acquiescere. | 

1. To rest satisfied, or apparently satisfied, or to 
rest without opposition and discontent, usually im- 
plying previous opposition, uneasiness, or dislike, 
but ultimate compliance or submission. 

They were compelled to acquiesce in a government which 
they did not regard as just. De (Quincey. 

2. To concur upon conviction; as, to acquiesce in 
an opinion; that is, to rest satisfied of its correct- 
ness or propriety. 

Acquiesced in, in a passive sense, complied with; sub- 
mitted to, without opposition; as, a measure has been 
acquiesced in. 

Syn.—To repose; rest ; submit; comply; yield; as- 
sent; agree; consent; accede. 

A€/qui-és/genge, n. [Lat. acquiescens, p. pr. of ac- 
quiescere.|_ A silent assent or submission, or a sub- 
mission with apparent content ;— distinguished from 
avowed consent on the one hand, and on the other, 
from opposition or open discontent. ‘‘ Certain in- 
distinct murmurs of acquiescence.” W. Scott. 

Ae-qui-és/cen-¢y, n. Same as ACQUIESCENCE. 

Ae-qui-és/cemt, a. Resting satisfied; easy; sub- 
mitting; disposed to submit. HH. More. 

Ae-qui-és/¢emt-ly, ad. In an acquiescent manner. 

Ae-qui/et, v. t. [L. Lat. acquietare.] To quiet. | Obs. | 

Acquiet his mind from stirring you against your own peace. 

Sir A. Shirley. 

State or quality of being 
acquirable. Paley. 

Ae-quir’a-ble, a. Capable of being acquired. 

Ae-quire’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. ACQUIRED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. ACQUIRING.] [Lat. acguirere, from ad and 
querere, to seek for; Fr. acquérir, O. Fr. acquerre, 
aquerre, Pr. acquirir.] To gain, usually by one’s 
own labor or exertions. 

No virtue is acquired in an instant, but step by step. Barrow. 

Descent is the title whereby a man, on the death of his an- 
cestor, acquires his estate, by right of representation, as his 
heir at law. Blackstone. 

yn.—To obtain; gain; attain; procure; win; earn; 
secure. See OBTAIN. 

Ae-quire/ment,n. The act of acquiring, or that 
which is acquired; attainment. [It is used in op- 
position to natural gifts; as, eloquence, and skill in 
musi¢e and painting, are acquirements ; genius, the 
giftof nature. It denotes especially personal attain- 
ments, in opposition to material or external things 
gained, which are more usually called acquisitions ; 
but this distinction is not always observed. ] 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the acguirement of a 


taste : the faculty must, in some measure, be born with us. 
Addison. 


Ae-quir/a-bil/i-ty, n. 


A person who acquires. 
Ae-quir’y,n. Acquirement. [Obs.] Barrow. 
e/qui-site, a, [Lat. acquwisitus, p. p. of acquirere, 
to acquire, q. v.] Acquired; gained. [ Obs.] Burton. 
e/qui-si/tiom (ak-kwi-zish/un), n. [Lat. acqui- 
sitio, Fr. acquisition. | 
1. The act of acquiring. ‘The acquisition or 
loss of a province.” Macaulay. 
2. The thing acquired or gained ; acquirement; 
attainment; as, learning is an acqwisition. 
To make great acquisitions can happen to very few. 
Adventurer. 
Ae-quis/i-tive,a. 1. Acquired. [are.) 
He died not in his acquisitive, butin his native soil. Wotton. 
2. Disposed to make acquisitions; as, an acquis- 
itive person or disposition. 
Ae-quis/i-tive-ly, adv. In the way of acquisition. 
Ae-quis/i-tive-mess, 7”. 1. The state or quality of 
being acquisitive; desire of possession; propensity 
to acquire property. P 
2. (Phren.) The organ which is supposed to give 
rise to this desire. Combe, 


Ae-quir’er, 2. 
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ACQUISITOR 


Ae-quis/i-tor, 7. 
quisitions. 

Ae-quist’, n. Acquisition. [Obs.] 
of virtues.” 


One who acquires, or makes ac- 

C. Richardson. 

“The acquist 
Bp. Taylor. 

Ae-quit’, v. t. [imp. & pp. ACQUITTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ACQUITTING.] [Fr. acquitter, O. Fr. acqui- 
ter, aquiter, aquitier, from ac, for. ad, and quitter, 
to forsake, from Lat. quietus, quiet; Pr. aquitar. 
See QuiT.] 

1. To set free; to release or discharge, especially 
from an obligation, accusation, guilt, censure, sus- 
picion, or whatever lies upon a person as a charge 
or duty; as, the jury acquitted the prisoner; we ac- 
quit aman of evil intentions. It is followed by ef 
before the object; to acquit from is obsolete. 

By the suffrage of the most and best, he is already acquit- 
ted. Dryden. 

2. Reflexively, to bear or conduct one’s self; as, 
the soldier acquitted himself well in battle; the ora- 
tor acquitted himself very poorly. 

Syn.—To absolve; to clear; to pardon ; to forgive. 
See ABSOLVE,. 

Ae-quit/ment, ». The act of acquitting, or state 
of being acquitted; acquittal. [Obs.] Milton. 
Ae-quit/tal, n. (Law.) A setting free, or deliver- 
ance from the charge of an offense, by verdict of a 
jury or sentence of a court. Bouvier. 
Ae-quit/tange, n. [O. Fr. aquitance.]_ 1. The act 
of acquitting or discharging from a debt, or other 
engagement or obligation. Milton. 

2. A writing, which is evidence of a discharge ; 

a receipt in full, which bars a further demand. 
You can produce acquittances 


For such a sum, trom special officers. Shak. 
3. Acquaintance. [Obs.] Sir T. Elyot. 
Ae-quit/tange, v.¢t. To acquit. [ Obs.) Shak. 






A-erase’, )v.t. [Fr. écraser, Icel. krassa, to grind; 

A-eraze’, Sw. kraza, krossa, to break, dash. See 
CRASE and CrASH.] Tocraze. [Obs.] Grafton. 

A’ere (a/ker), n. [A-S. acer, ecer, ecyr, Goth. akrs, 
Icel. akr, O. Sax. accar, O. H. Ger. achar, N. H. 
Ger. acker, D. akker, Sw. aker, Dan. ager, Lat. ager, 
Gr. dypés, L. Lat. acra, Fr. acre, Ir. acra, W. eg. 
In these languages, the word retains its primitive 
sense, — an open, plowed, or sowed field. In Eng- 
lish, it retained its original signification, that of any 
open field, until it was limited to a definite quantity 
dy statutes 31 Ed. III. 5 Ed. I. 24 H. VIII. Cowell.) 
A piece of land, containing 160 square rods or 
perches, or 4840 square yards, or 43,560 square feet. 
This is the English statute acre. That of the United 
States is the same. The acre of Scotland contains 
6104.128 square yards. 

Acre-fight, a sort of duel in the open field, formerly 
fought by English and Scotch combatants on their fron- 
tiers. 

A’ere-age (a/ker-), n. Acres taken collectively, or 
amount of acres; as, the acreage of Great Britain. 

Wade. 

A’ered (a/kerd), a. Possessing acres or landed prop- 
erty ; — used in composition; as, large-acred men. 

A’ere-dale, n. Land in a common field, in which 
different proprietors hold portions of greater or less 
quantities. [Prov., Eng.] Halliwell. 
e/vid, a. [Kr. Gere, Lat. acer.] Sharp and harsh, 
or biting, to the taste; pungent; corroding; acrimo- 
nious; as, acrid salts; an acrid temper. 

A-erid/ity, n. The quality of being acrid, or of 
leaving a painful heat upon the organs of taste; 
pungency ; acrimony. Lindley. 
e/vid-mess, n. A sharp, bitter, pungent quality. 
€/ri-mO/ni-otts, a. [L.’Lat. acrimoniosus, Fr. 
acrimonieux. | 

1. Abounding with acrimony; sharp; bitter; cor- 


rosive. Harvey. 
2. Severe; caustic; sarcastic. ‘‘Acrimonious con- 
_ tempt.” Johnson. 


Ae/ri-m0/ni-otis-ly ,adv.In an acrimonious manner. 
e/vi-m0/ni-otis-ness, 2. The state or quality of 
being acrimonious; acridness; asperity; tartness. 
e/vi mo-ny (50), . [Lat. acrimonia, from acer, 
sharp; Fr. acrimonie.] 

1. A quality of bodies which corrodes, dissolves, 
or destroys others; a harsh or biting sharpness; as, 
the acrimony of the juices of certain plants. Bacon. 

2. Sharpness or severity, as of language or tem- 
per. South. 

John the Baptist set himself with much acrimony and indig- 
nation to baffle this senseless arrogant conceit of theirs. Swift. 

Syn. — Asperity; harshness ; severity; bitterness. — 
ACRIMONY, ASPERITY, HARSHNESS, TARTNESS. These 
words express different degrees of angry feeling or lan- 
guage. Tartness springs from an irritable temper, 
united to quickness of intellect. Asperity and harsh- 
ness arise from angry feelings, connected with a disregard 
for the feelings of others. Acrimony is a biting sharpness 
produced by an imbittered spirit. Zartness of reply; 
harshness of accusation; acrimony of invective. 

No order of men have an enmity of more acrimony or longer 
continuance. Rambler. 

It is no very cynical asperity not to confess obligations 
where no benefit has been received. Johnson. 


A just reverence of mankind prevents the growth of harsh- 
ness and brutality. Shaftesbury. 
The grand debate, 
The popular harangue, the tart reply, 
The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit, 
And the loud laugh, —Ilongtoknowthemall, Cowper. 


Aelri-sy, n. [N. Lat. acrisia, Fr. acrisic, Gr. dxpicia, 
from a priv. and xpivery, to separate, to decide; 
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kpiots, separation, determination.] A state or con- 
dition of which no right judgment can be formed; 
that of which no choice is made; matter in dispute ; 
injudiciousness. [ Obs.] 

Ae’rvita, Jn. [Gr. dxpiros, undistinguished, indis- 
e/ri-tan, cernible, from a priv. and xpive, to 
distinguish.] (Zodl.) That division of radiate ani- 
mals and the Protozoa, in which there is no distinct 
neryous system, as the sponges, polyps, &c. Dana. 

A-erit/ie-al, a. [Gr. a priv. and x«ptrixds, critical.] 
Having no crisis; giving no indications of a crisis; 
as, acritical symptoms; an acritical abscess. 
e/vi-ttide (53), m. [Lat. acritudo, from acer, 
sharp.] An acrid quality; bitterness to the taste; 
biting heat; acrimony. Grew. 
e/vi-ty,n. [Lat. acritas, from acer, sharp.] Sharp- 
ness; eagerness. [Obs. Bacon. 

Ac/ro-a-mit/ie, a. [Gr. dxpoapartkés, from 

Ae/ro-a-mat/ie-al, § dxpodoSa, tohear.] Designed 
only to be heard; oral;— applied to the esoteric 
teachings of Aristotle, which were confined to his 
immediate hearers or disciples, in distinction from 
his exoteric doctrines, which were taught by means 
of books. 
¢€/ro-at/ie,a. [Lat. acroaticus, Gr. dxpoartkés, Fr. 
acroatique. See supra.| The same as ACROAMATIC. 

Ae’ro-bit, n. [Gr. dxpos, on high, and Paivev, to 
go.] One who practices rope-dancing, high vault- 
ing, &e. Mayhew. 
¢/ro-bat/ie, a. Pertaining to an acrobat or rope- 

_ dancer. 

Ae/ro-ce-rawni-an, a. [Lat. acroceraunius, from 
Gr. adkpa, summit, and xepavyés, thunderbolt.] An 
epithet applied to certain mountains between Epi- 
rus and Macedonia. They project into the Ionian 
Sea, and are so termed from being often struck with 
lightning. Shelley. 

Ac/ro-chord, n. [Fr. acrochorde, from Lat. 
¢/ro-ehoér/dus, acrochordon, Gr. adxpoxopdav, 
a sort of wart; dxpos, extreme, highest, and yopdn, 
a string of gut.] A genus of serpents, found in 
Java, covered entirely with small scales, which re- 
semble granulated warts when the body is in- 
flated. P. Cyc. 
e’vo-Sen, n. [Gr. dxpos, extreme, highest, and 
ytyvecSat,to be born.] (Bot.) A plant of the highest 
tribe of Cryptogams, including the ferns, &c. See 
CRYPTOGAMA. ~ 

The age of acrogens (G@eol.), the age of coal-plants, 
or the carboniferous era, when the Sigillaria, Lepidoden- 
dra, Calamites, Ferns, &c., were the characteristic vege- 
tation of the globe. Dana. 

A-erdé’emotis, a. (Bot.) Increasing in growth 
from the extremity; as, an acrogenous plant. Gray. 

A-er0/le-ine, n. [Gr. axpos, extreme, on the top, 
and Lat. olewm, oil.] (Chem.) A limpid, colorless 
liquid, obtained by the dehydration of glycerine. 
Its vapors are intolerably hot and suffocating. 

Ae/ro-lith, n. [Lat. acrolithus, Gr. dxpodiSos ; 
akpos, extreme, and diSos, stone ; Fr. acrolithe.] 
(Arch. & Scalp.) A statue whose extremities only 
were of stone, the remainder being of wood. lmes, 

A-erdl/i-than, a. Pertaining to, or formed like, an 






acrolith; as, an acrolithan statue. Brande. 
A-erod/mi-al, a. (Anat.) Pertaining to the acro- 
mion. Dunglison. 


ol-er0!met-on, n. [N. Lat. acromium, Gr. dxpopcor, 
from dxpos, extreme, and pos, shoulder.] (Anat.) 
The outer extremity of the shoulder-blade. 

A-eron/ye, a. [Gr. dxpdvuxros, dkpovixrcos, 

A-erodn/ye-al, from axpos, extreme, and vvZ, 
night.] (Astron.) Rising at sunset and setting at 
sunrise, as a star; — opposed to cosmical. Hutton. 


(=> The word is sometimes incorrectly written acron- 
ychal, achronycal, and acronichal. 
A-erdn/ye-al-ly, adv. In an acronycal manner, as 
rising at the setting of the sun, and vice versa. 
A-erip/o-lis, n. [Gr. adxpérodts, from dxpos, extreme, 
and 76dtc, city; Fr. acropole.} The upper or 
higher part of a Grecian city; hence, the citadel or 
castle, and especially the citadel of Athens. 
¢e/ro-spire, n. [Gr. dkpos and o7etpa, spire, or 
spiral line.] (Bot.) The sprout at the end of seeds 
when they begin to germinate; the plume, or plu- 


mule ;—so called from its spiral form. Mortimer. 
Ae/ro-spired (-spird), @. Having a sprout, or hay- 
ing sprouted at both ends. Mortimer. 


A-erdss! (41), prep. [Pref. a, for at, and cross, q. v.] 
From side to side; athwart; quite over ; crosswise, or 
in a direction opposed to the length; as, a bridge 
is laid weross a river. Dryden. 

A-erdss!, adv. From side to side; crosswise. ‘* With 
... folded arms across.” Shak. 

{= The word was formerly used as a kind of excla- 
mation when a sally of wit had miscarried. ** Good faith, 
across!” [i.e.,athwart the purpose.] Shak. See Break 
ACROSS. 

A-erds/tie, n. [Gr. dxpéarexov, from axpos, extreme, 
and orixos, order, line, verse. ] 

1. A composition, usually in verse, in which the 
first or the last letters of the lines, in their order, or 
of words, one in each line, form a name or sentence, 

2. ( Poetry.) A Hebrew poem in which the lines or 
stanzas begin with the letters of the alphabet in 
regular order, as psalm 119. See ABECEDARIAN, 

A-erds/tie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of an acrostic. 

Ae/ro-te-leii/tie, n. [From Gr. axpos, extreme, and 


Aelro-ter, n. 
Ae/ro-té/ri-al, a. 


A-erdt/o-moits, a. 


Aet,n. 





Ae’ti-am (Ak/shi-an), a. 


Ae-tin/ie, a. 
Ae-tin/i-f6rm, a. 


ACTINIFORM 


redevth, end.] (Zccl.) Added to the end of a psalm 
or hymn, as a doxology. 

(Arch.) Same as ACROTERIUM. 
Pertaining to the acroter; as, 


vacroterial ornaments. P. Cyc. 
Me/ro-lelrt-tm, n.; pl. ACROTERIA, [Gr. dxpo- 
Tiptov, extremity, from dxpos, extreme; Lat. acro- 


terium ; Fr. acrotere. | 

1. (Arch.) (a.) A small ped- 
estal, usually without a base, 
anciently placed at the two ex- 
tremes, or in the middle of ped- 
iments or frontispieces, serving 
to support the statues, &c. (b.) 
A figure placed as an ornament 
on the top of churches. (c.) One 
of a range of pinnacles on flat 
buildings, with rails and balusters. 





Cwilt. 
2. One of the extremities of the body, as the head, 
hand, or foot. 
A-erdtfie, a. [Gr. dxpos, extreme, outermost.] Per- 
taining to, or affecting, the surface; as, acrotic dis- 


eases. Wright. 
Gr. dxpéropos ; dxpos, extreme, 
and réuvew, to cut.] (Min.) Having a cleavage 
parallel with the base. Dana. 
et,v.i. [Lat. actus, p. p. of agere, to drive, lead, 
do; Gr. ayew, Icel. aka, Fr. agir, It. agire.] 
F on To exert power; as, the stomach acts upon 
ood. s 

2. To be in action or motion; to perform an 
action or actions; to carry into effect a determina- 
tion of the will. 

He hangs between, in doubt to act or rest. 

3. To behave or conduct, as in morals, private 
duties, or public offices; to bear or demean one’s 
self; as, we know not why he has acted so. 

To act up to, to equal in action; to fulfill; as, he has 
acted up to his engagement or his advantages. 


Aet, v.t. (imp. & p. p. ACTED; p. pr. & vb. nN. ACTING. | 


1. To perform, especially upon the stage. 


Act well your part; there all the honor lies. Pope. 
That we act our temporal affairs with a desire no greater 
than our necessity. Bp. Taylor. 


Industry doth beget ease by procuring gone habits, and fa- 
0. 


cility of acting things expedient for us to Barrow. 
2. Hence, to feign or counterfeit. 
With acted fear the villain thus pursued. Dryden. 


3. To perform the part of; to assume the office 
or character of; to play; as, to act the hero. 
4. To put in motion; to move to action; to 
actuate. [Obs.] 
Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul. Pope. 
Lat. actus, 8., fr. agere, Fr. acte. See aes 
1. That which is done or doing; the exercise o 
power, or the effect, of which power exerted is the 
cause; performance; deed. : 
That best portion of a good man’s life, 


Tiis little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Wordsworth. 


This woman was taken... inthe very act. Johmnviii. 4. 


Hence, in specific uses, (a.) The result of public 
deliberation, or the decision of a prince, legislative 
body, council, court of justice, or magistrate; a de- 
cree, edict, law, judgment, resolve, award, determi- 
nation; as, an act of parliament, or of congress. 
(b.) A book, record, or writing, containing laws 
and determinations; any instrument in writing to 
verify facts. (c.) One of the larger or principal 
divisions of a play or other theatrical performance, 
in which a certain definite part of the action is com- 
ynleted. (d.) A thesis maintained in public, in some 
inglish universities, by a candidate for a degree, or 
to show the proficiency of a student. (e.) The time 
when masters and doctors complete their degrees, 
at the university of Oxford, Eng. 
2. A state of reality, or real existence, as opposed 
to a possibility, or possible existence. ; 
The seeds of plants are not at first in act, but in possibility, 
what they afterward grow to be. Hooker. 
3. A state of preparation, readiness, or incipient 
action. ‘In act to strike.” Dryden. 
Act of faith. See AUTO DA Fr. — Act of God (Law), any 
unavoidable accident or event which takes place without 
human intervention, or which can not be referred to any 
specific cause. — Act in pais, a thing done out of court, 
and not a matter of record. — Acts of sederwnt (Scots 
Law), statutes made by the lords of session, sitHi2g in 
judgment, by virtue of a Scottish act of parliament (1540), 
empowering them to make such constitutions or regula- 
tions as they may think expedient for ordering the pro- 
cedure and forms of administering justice. Brande. 
Syn.—See Acrion. : 
[Lat. Actiacus, Actius.] 
Relating to Actium, a town and promontory of Epi- 
rus; as, Actian games, which were instituted by 
Augustus, to celebrate his naval victory over An- 
tony, near that town, and were celebrated every five 
years. Hence, Actian years, reckoned from that era, 


ef e-tin’i-a, n. [N.Lat., from Gr. dxris, gen. axrivos, 


ray.] (Zodl.) (a.) An animal of the class of Polyps, 
and family Actinida. From a resemblance to flowers 
in form and appearance, they are often called ani- 
maljflowers and sea-anemones. [See Potyr.] (b.) 
A genus in the family Actinida. Dana, 
Pertaining to actinism. 

[Gr. dxris, ray, and Lat. forma, 


shape.] Having a radiated form. 





- 
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Pope. 


L 


It may be the interest of foreign nations to ee us, as 
far as possible, of an active commerce in our own bottoms. 

Hamilton. 

Syn.—Agile; alert; brisk; vigorous; nimble; lively; 

~ quick; sprightly; prompt; industrious; operative; labo- 


ACTINISM 


Ae/tin-igm, n. [Gr. dxris, gen. dxtivos, pers) nOp es) 
That power in the sun’s rays by which chemical 

_ changes are produced, as in photography. 

Ac-ti/no-cheém/is-try, n. Chemistry in its rela- 


AD 


2. (Zool.) Taving a sting or prickles. 
3. Severe or stinging. [Obs.] ‘“ Especially if they 
[words] be aculeate.” Bacon. 
A-ceii/le-a/ted, a. Having a sharp point; prickly ; 


tions Epectinism. Draper.| vious aculeate. Hil. 
: . Sy ‘ : F i -eii’le-o- ee aes igiklagne 
ee towers] (Gr we) a pes ee Rig cat hata Aet/ive-ly, adv. 1, Inan active manner; by action; ai oene etal a.” (Bot. Having small prickles 3 
eo Pe ‘ ee : i ; brisk ee re . ray. 
and recording the variations in the actinic or chemi- OD Caro ai active civnifeation® asa wvord A-eii/le-otis, a, Having prickles; aculeate. Bice. 

. a = « , ) « 






cal force of the solar rays. Nichol. 
e/tin-oid, a. [Gr. dxris, ray, and etdos, form.] 
Having the form of rays; radiated. 
Ac-tin/o-lite, 7. [Gr. dxris, ray, and difos, stone. ] 
(Min.) The bright green variety of hornblende, oc- 
curring usually in glassy prismatic crystals, and 


is used activ 
Aet/ive-nes The quality or state of being act- 
ive; nimbleness; quickness of motions; activity. 
Ae-tiv/i-ty,n. [Fr. activité, L. Lat. activitas.| The 
state or quality of being active; the active faculty ; 
nimbleness; agility. ‘‘ The activity of toil.” Palfrey. 


of-ent! Le-tts,n.; pl. ACULEL, nee dim. of acus, nee- 
dle.| (Bot. & Zoél.) A prickle growing on the bark 
or skin. Buchanan. 
A-eti/men, 7. [Lat. acwmen, from acuere, to sharp- 
en; acus, needle.] Quickness of perception or dis- 
cernment; penetration of mind; the faculty of nice 


also fibrous. Dana. g Mallieee ntonht © Jiveli si husteness = discrimination. Selden. 
Ae-tin/o-lit/ie, a. Pertaining to, resembling, or Syn.— Agility ; nimbleness ; liveliness; briskness; Syn.—Sagacity: keenness: sharpness 
taint Gnoiit ae quickness. Bete ae oes 7 SHALPHeSs. 
containing, actinolite. : A-et/mi-niate, v. t. 


To render sharp or keen, 
[Rare.| ‘To acuminate despair.” Cowper. 
A-eu/mi-nate, v. i. To end in, or come to, a sharp 
point. ‘“Acuminating in a cone of prelacy.” Milton. 
A-eti/mi-nate, a. [Lat. 
acuminatus, p.p. of acu- 
minare; from acumen, 


Aet/less, @. Without action or spirit. Sowtherne. 
Ae/ton, n. [Fr. acoton.] A quilted leather jacket 
often worn under a coat of mail. [Spelled, also, 
Hacketon and Hacqueton.] Halliwell. 

etfor, n. phan actor, from agere, to act. ] 
1. One who acts or performs; an agent; a doer; 


 Ke/tindm/e-ter, n. [Gr. dxris, ray, and pérpov, 
measure.], (Opt.) An instrument for measuring the 
intensity of the sun’s actinic rays. Nichol. 

Ac-tin/o-mét/rie, a. Belonging to the measure- 
ment of actinic force or influence. 

Ac/tindph/o-roits, a. [Gr. dxris, ray, and dépewv, 


* 


to bear.] Having straight projecting spines. Dana. | Specifically, a theatrical performer; a stage-player. eae 
Revtion (ik/shun), n (Fr Talis Pal tocaan tos 2. (Law.) (a.) An advocate or proctor in civil] @-V-] (Bot.) Maving a 
( 9 Me ° » Lat, ) COnTHian renee b.) One who institutes long, projecting, and 
agere, to do, act. ourts OF causes. Jacobs. (0.) One who institutes highly tapering point 
1. A process or condition of acting or moving, as a suit; a plaintiff or complainant. as oe ; 


Gray. 


et/ress, n. [Fr. actrice, Lat. actriz, from actor = =a 
y [ es fe ; >| A-eii/mi-na/tion, n. A 


opposed to rest; exertion of power or force, as 
ee ; E y q.v.] A female who acts or performs, and espe- 


when one body acts on another; or the effect of 
power exerted on one body by another; motion pro- 
duced; agency; as, the action of heat, &c. 

2. An act or thing done; a deed; especially, the 
result of an exercise of volition; hence, conduct; 
behavior; demeanor. 

The Lord is a God of knowledge, and by him actions are 
weighed. 1 Sam. ii. 3. 

3. The event or series of events, cither real or 
imaginary, forming the subject of a play, narrative, 
poem, or other composition. 

4. (Orat.) Gesture or gesticulation; the external 
deportment of the speaker, or the accommodation of 

his attitude, voice, gestures, and countenance, to the 
subject, or to the thoughts and feelings of the mind. 

5. (Lav.) (a.) A suit or process, by which a de- 
mand is made of a right in a court of justice; a 
claim made before atribunal. (b.) A right of action ; 
as, the law gives an action for every claim. 

6. (Com.) A share in the capital stock of a joint- 
stock company, or in the public funds ; — equivalent 
to our term share; and consequently, in a more gen- 
eral sense, in the plural, to stocks. [A Gallicism.] 

The Euripus of funds and actions. Burke. 

The French took our castle of Gamboo, in Guinea, so that 
the Africa actions fell to thirty pounds, and the India to 
eighty. Evelyn. 

7. (Paint. & Sculp.) The attitude or position of 
the several parts of the body as expressive of the 
sentiments, emotions, or passions actuating the 
subject. Buchanan. 

8. An engagement between troops in war, whether 
on land or water; a battle; a fight. ‘ A decisive 
action.” Macaulay. 

Quantity of action (Physics), the product of the mass 
of a body by the space it runs through, and its velocity. 

Syn. —In many cases action and act are synonymous; 
but some distinction between them is observable. Action 
seems to have more relation to the power that acts, and 
its operation and process of acting; and act, more rela- 
tion to the effect or operation complete. Action is also 


more generally used for ordinary transactions; and act, |. 


for such as are remarkable, or dignified; as, all our ae- 
tions should be regulated by prudence; a prince is dis- 
tinguished by acts of heroism or humanity. 
Ae/tion-a-ble, a. [L. Lat. actionabilis. See supra.] 
Admitting a suit, or the bringing of an action at law 
which will lie; as, to call a man a thief is actionable. 
Ae/tion-a-bly, adv. In an actionable manner; in 
a manner that may subject to legal process. 
¢/tion-a-ry,/7. [Fr. actionnaire, L. Lat. actiona- 
Ac/tion-ist, rius.|(Com.) A proprietor of stock 
in a joint-stock company; one who owns actions or 
shares of stock. 
Ae/tion-s@r/mon, 7. (Eccl.) A sermon preached 
immediately before the communion seryice in Scot- 
land. Mc Cheyne. 
Ae/tion-tak/ing, a. Bringing lawsuits. Shak. 
Ae’ti-ta/tion, n. ai it actitare, freq., from agere, 
to act.] Quick and frequent action. [ Obs.] Wright. 
Ae!ti-vate,v.t. To make active. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Active, a. [Lat. activus, Fr. actif. 

1. Having the power or quality of acting; causing 
change ; communicating action or motion ;— opposed 
to passive, that receives action; as, the active pow- 
ers of the mind. 

2. Constantly engaged in action; nimble; lively; 
agile; hence, energetic; diligent; busy; as, an ac- 
tive officer. Shak. 

3. Requiring or implying action or exertion; 
practical; operative; producing real effects ;— op- 
posed to speculative; as, an active life; the active 
duties of life. ‘Active hostilities.” Motley. 

4. (Gram.) Expressing the transition or passing 
of an action from an agent to an object, as certain 
verbs do; transitive. 

Active capital, or wealth, money, or property that may 
readily be converted into money, and used in commerce 
or other employment for profit. — Active commerce, the 
commerce which a nation carries on in its own ships. 








_ cially on the stage; a female actor. Dryden. 
Aet/a-al (Akt/yy-al), a. [Fr. actuel, Pr. actual, Lat. 
actualis. | 
1. Existing in act, and truly and absolutely so; 
really acted or acting; carricd out;—opposed to 
potential, possible, virtual, or theoretical. 
If e’er my will did trespass ’gainst his love, 


Either in discourse of thought or actual deed, ... 
Comfort forswear me. Shak. 


Let your holy and pious intention be actual; that is,... by 
a special prayer or action, ... given to God. Bp. Taylor. 

2. Existing at the present time; present; as, the 
actual situation of the country. 

3. Including, implying, or requiring action. [ Obs.] 
“Besides her walking and other actual perform- 
ances.” Shak. 

Syn.—Real; genuine; positive; certain. See REAL. 

Aet/@-A1/i-ty, n. [Fr. actualité, Pr. actualitat.] The 
state of being actual; as, the actuality of God’s na- 
abUne., South. 
Aet/t-al-i-za/tion, n. A making actual or really 
existent. ‘‘He seeks the idea only in its actwaliza- 


_ tion.” Schwegler. 
Act/t-al-ize, v.t. [Fr. actualiser.] To make act- 
_ual, Coleridge. 


Aet/ii-ally, adv. 

truth; positively. 

2. Actively. [Obs.] 
passively.” 

Aet/ii-al-ness, n. 
actual; actuality. 

Act/ii-asry (ikt/yy-a-ry), ». [Lat. actuarius.] 

1. (Law.) A registrar or clerk;—a term of the 
civil law, and used originally in courts of civil law 
jurisdiction, but in Europe used for a clerk or regis- 
trar generally. 

2. The manager of a joint-stock company, par- 
ticularly of an insurance company ;—in America, 
chiefly applied to the manager of a life insurance 
company. 

Aet/ii-ate, a. [L. Lat. actuatus, pp. of actuare.] 
Putin action. [Obs.] South. 

Act/i-ate, v.t. [imp. & pp. ACTUATED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. ACTUATING. ] 

1. To put into action; to move or incite to action; 
to influence actively;—used of persons, but for- 
merly sometimes of things. 

Men of the greatest abilities are most fired with ambition; 
and, on the contrary, mean and narrow minds are the least 
actuated by it. Addison. 

2. To carry out; to perform. [Obs.] ‘To actu- 
ate what you command.” Bp. Taylor. 

Syn.—To moye; impel; incite; rouse; instigate; 

_ animate. 

Aet/i-a/tion, n. [L. Lat. actuatio.] The state of 
being actuated; a being put in action; effectual op- 
eration. 

So you must be positively and by actuation. Coleridge. 

Aet/i-a/tor, m. One who actuates, or puts in ac- 
tion. Melville. 

A-et/ii-Gse, a. Having strong powers of action, [ Obs. ] 

Aet/i-6bs/i-ty, n. Power of action. Boe | H, More. 

Aet/iire, n. [See Acr.] Action. [ Obs. Shak. 

Ae/ti-ate (52), v.t. [Lat. acuere, to sharpen.] To 
sharpen; to make pungent or corrosive. ‘‘ [To] ac- 


1. In act or in fact; really; in 


“Neither actually ... nor 
Fuller. 
The state or quality of being 


wate the blood.” [Rare.] : Harvey. 
Ae/ii-ate, a. Sharp; sharpened. [Obs.] ‘‘Acuate 
iron or steel.” Ashmole. 


Ae/i-i/tion (-Ysh’un), n. [From Lat. acuere, to 
sharpen.] The sharpening of medicines to increase 
their effect. 

A-eii/i-ty,n. Sharpness. [Obs.] 

A-ei/le-ate (45), a. [Lat. aculeatus, from aculeus, 
a diminutive of acus, needle. ] f 

1. (Bot.) Having prickles, 
or sharp points; pointed; — 
used chiefly to denote pric- 
kles fixed in the bark, in dis- 
tinction from thorns, which grow from the wood. 





Aculeate Stem. 














A-eii/mi-no6se, 
A-eti/mi-nots, 


Ae/a-pinet/iire, n. 


A-etite’, a. 


A-ciite’, v. é. 
A-etite/ly, adv. 


A-etite/ness, n. 


A-eii/ti-a/tor (-shY-a/-), . 


A-eii/ti-f0/li-ate, a. 


sharpening; termination 
inasharp point. Pearson. 
da Ter= 

minat- 
ing in a flat, narrow end; 
sharp-pointed. Lindley. 
¢/ti-pttinet/i-ra/tion, n. 





Acuminate Leaves. 


See ACUPUNCTURE. 
[N. Lat. acupunctura; acus, 
needle, and punctura, a pricking, from pungere, to 
prick; Fr. acupuncture.] (Med.) The introduction 
of needles into the living tissues for remedial pur- 
poses. 


A-etit-an’/gu-lar, a. Having acute angles. 


Warburton. 
[Lat. acutus, sharp-pointed, p. p. of 
acuere, to sharpen. | 

1. Sharp at the end; ending ina 
sharp point; pointed ; — opposed to 
blunt or obtuse ; as, an acute angle ; 
an acute leaf. 

2. Having nice discernment; per- 
eciving or using minute distince- 
tions ; penetrating; shrewd ;— op- 
posed to dull or stupid; as, an 
acute observer. 

3. Having nice or quick sensibil- 
ity; susceptible to slight impressions; as, a man of 
acute eyesight, hearing, or feeling. 

4. High, or shrill, in respect to some other sound; 
— opposed to grave or low; as, an acute tone or ac- 
cent. 

5. (Med.) Attended with symptoms of some de- 
gree of severity, and coming speedily to a crisis ; — 
opposed to chronic; as, an acute disease. 

Acute angle (Geom.), an angle less ~ 
than 90°, or less than a right angle.— 
Acute-angled triangle, a triangle with all 
its angles acute, or less than 90°. Se 

Acute Angle. 





Acute Leaves. 


Syn.— Subtile; ingenious; keen; pen- . 
etrating. See SUBTILE. 
To give an acute sound to; as, he 
acutes his rising inflection too much. Walker. 
In an acute manner; sharply; 
keenly; with nice discrimination. 
1. The quality of being acute or 
pointed; sharpness; as, the acuteness of an angle. 

2. The faculty of nice discernment or perception ; 
acumen ;— applied to the senses, or the understand- 
ing. By an acuteness of feeling, we perceive small 
objects or slight impressions: by an acuteness of 
intellect, we discern nice distinctions. 

Perhaps, also, he felt his professional acuteness interested in 
bringing it to a successful close. W. Scott. 

3. Sharpness, or elevation of sound, in rhetoric or 
music. Boyle. 

4. (Med.) Violence of a disease, which brings it 
speedily to a crisis. 

Syn.—Penctration; sagacity; keenness; ingenuity; 
shrewdness. 
[L. Lat. aeutiator, from 
acutiare, for L. Lat. acutare, equivalent to acuere, 
to sharpen.] A person whose office it was to sharpen 
instruments. (Obs.) 
(Lat. acutus, sharp, from 
(Bot.) Having 


acuere, to sharpen, and folium, leaf. ] 
; Gray. 


sharp-pointed leayes. 


A-eii/ti-10/bate, a. [Lat. acutus, sharp, and lobus, 


lobe. See supra.] 


(Bot.) Having acute lobes like 
some leaves. 


Gray. 


Ad. (Cf. W.at, to, toward, Goth., O. Sax., Icel., Dan., 


and Eng. at, Sw. at, Dan. ad, A-S. aet, O. H. Ger. 
az.) i Latin preposition, signifying to. 

In composition, the last letter is usually changed into 
the first letter of the word to which it is prefixed. Thus 
for adclamo, the Romans wrote acclamo ; for adgredior, 
aggredior ; for adfirmo, afirmo ; for adlego, allego ; for 
adpono, appono; tor adripio, arripio ; for adscribo, as- 
cribo; tor adtineo, attineo. The reason of this change is 
found in the ease of pronunciation, and agreeableness of 
the sounds. 
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ADACT 


Addamnum. [Lat., tothe damage.) (ZLaw.) The con- 
clusion of the declaration of a writ, in which the plaintiff 
states the amount of damage he claims to have been done 
him; sometimes used for the amount of damages claimed 
in a writ. — Ad filum aque, or ad medium filum aque. 
[Lat.] A phrase of frequent occurrence in modern law, 
meaning to the thread of the water; to the central one, 
or middle of the stream.— Ad hominem. [Lat., to the 
man.] (JZogic.) An argument that is based on the 

rinciples of the person addressed. — Ad inquirendwm. 
Lat., for inquiring.] (Law.) A judicial writ commanding 
inquiry to be made.— Ad valorem. [{Lat., according to the 
value.] (Com.) A term used to denote a duty or charge 
laid upon goods, at a certain rate per cent. upon their 
value, as stated in their invoice; in opposition to a spe- 
cific sum upon a given quantity or number. 
Adiiet’, v.t. [Lat. adigere, adactus, to drive.] To 
compel; to drive. [Obs.] Fotherby. 
A-die’tyl, a. [Gr. d priv. and dakrvdos, finger.] 
(406l.) Having no toes or fingers. [Written also 
adactyle. | Dana. 
Wage, n. [Fr. adage, It. adagio, Lat. adagium 
and adagio ; from adigere, to adduce; ad and agere, 
to lead, do.}] An old saying, which has obtained 
credit by long use; a wise observation handed down 
from antiquity. 
Letting “I dare not” wait upon “I would,” 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage. Shak. 

Syn.— Axiom; maxim; aphorism ; proverb; saying; 
saw. See AxIoM. 

A-da/Si-al, a. Pertaining to the adage; proverbial. 
[Rare.] ‘* Adagial verse.” Barrow. 

ef -dit! Zio (-j0), a. [It. adagio, comp. of ad and agio, 
convenience, Icisure; O. It. asio, Pg. azo, Pr. ais, 
aise, Fr. aise, Eng. ease.] (Mus.) Slow; moving 
slowly, leisurely, and gracefully. When repeated, 
adagio, adagio, it directs the movement to be very 
slow. 

ef-dia'Sio,n. A piece of music in adagio time; a 

_ slow moyement; as, an adagio of Haydn. 

Ada-lan-tii/do, n. See ADELANTADO. B. Jonson. 
WVa-mant, 7. [Lat. adamas, gen. adamantis, Gr. 
addpas,-avros, the hardest iron, steel, diamond, prop. 
untamable, infrangible, from d priv. and dapay, to 
tame, subdue. Chaucer uses adamant for the lode- 
stone: Romaunt of the Rose, 1.1182. Pr. adiman, 
aziman, ariman, adiman, O. Fr. aimant, N. Fr. 
aimant, Sp. & Pg. iman, L. Lat. adamas, denote 
also the lode-stone. Cf. DIAMOND.] 

1. A stone imagined by some to be of impenetrable 
hardness; a name given to the diamond and other 
substances of extreme hardness; but in modern 
mineralogy it has no technical signification. 

Opposed the rocky orb 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample shield. Milton. 

2. Lode-stone: **A great adamant of acquaint- 

ance.” Bacon. 
As true to thee as steel to adamant. Green. 
Ad@/a-man-t@/an, a, [Lat. adamanteus.] Hard as 
adamant. Milton. 
Ad/a-min/tine, a. [Lat. adamantinus.] Made of, 


or haying the qualities of, adamant; incapable of 


being broken, dissolved, or penetrated; as, adaman- 
tine bonds or chains. 

Adamantine spar (Min.), a variety of corundum, with 
gray, brown, or greenish shades. 

Ad/a-man/toid, n. [Gr. ddduas, diamond, and efdos, 
form.] (Crystallog.) A form of crystal bounded by 
forty-eight equal triangles occurring in the dia- 
mond; a hexoctahedron. Dana. 

A-dam/ic, a. Pertaining to Adam. 

Adamic earth, a name given to common red clay, from 
a notion that Adam means red earth. 

A@Wam-ite, n.  [Fr. Adamites, L. Lat. Adamite 
and Adamiant.| (Hecl. Hist.) One of a sect of vis- 
ionaries, who pretended to establish a state of inno- 
cence, and, like Adam, went naked. They abhorred 
marriage, holding it to be the effect of sin. 

AWam_-it/ic, a. Pertaining to, or in any respect re- 
sembling, the sect of Adamites. ‘ddamitic impu- 
dence.” Bp. Taylor. 

A@am’g-iip’ple, n. 1. A species of citron. [See 
CITRON. ] 

2. The projection formed by the thyroid cartilage 
in the neck. It is particularly prominent in males, 
and is so called from a notion that it was caused by 
the apple sticking in the throat of our first parent. 

Dunglison. 

Ad/am’s-nee/dle, n. (Bot.) The Yucca gloriosa, 
the roots of which are thick and tuber-like, and 
were used by the Indians to make coarse meal and 
bread. See Yucca. 

Wan-s0/ni-a&, n. [From Adanson, a celebrated 
traveler of the 17th century.] (Bot.) The famous 
African tree, called the Baobab, or Monkey’s-Bread, 
or African Calabash. It attains a height of seventy 
or eighty feet, with twice that diameter of shade. 
The fruit resembles a gourd, and is about ten inches 
long: the bark and leaves are used for many pur- 
poses by the negroes. Loudon. 

A-dapt’!, v.t. [imp.& p.p. ADAPTED; p. pr. & vb, 
N. ADAPTING.] [Lat. adaptare, from ad and aptare 
to fit; Fr. adapter, Pr. & Sp. adaptar, It. adattare.| 
To make suitable; to fit, or suit. 

For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays adapts my sight. Swift. 
A-daipt/a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being adapt- 
A-dapt/a-ble-ness, able; suitableness. 
A-dapt/a-ble, a. Capable of being adapted. 
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Ad/ap-ti/tion, n. [L. Lat. adaptatio, Fr. adapta- 
tion.] The act of making, adapting, or fitting; or 
the state of being adapted or fitted; fitness. ‘ A per- 
fect adaptation of the means to the end.” Erskine. 

A-dapt/ed-ness, n. State of being adapted; suit- 

A-dapt/ive-mess, ableness. 

A-dapt/er, n. 1. One who adapts. 

2. (Chem.) A glass tube open at both ends, placed 
between a retort and receiver to give more space to 
elastic vapors; an adopter. 

A-dap/tion, n. Adaptation; the act of fitting. 
[ Obs. and rare.] Cheyne, 

A-dapt/ive, a. Suited or tending to adaptation. 

A-dapt/ly, adv. Inasuitable manner. [Lare.] 

For active horsemanship adaptly fit. Prior. 

A-dapt/ness, n. <A state of being adapted, or fit- 

vted. [Rare.] Bp. Newton. 

Ad/ap-t6d/ri-al,a. Same as ADAPTIVE. [Lare.] 

efldar,n. [Heb., perhaps from adar, splendor. ] A 
THebrew month, answering to the latter part of Keb- 
ruary and the beginning of March, the 12th of the 
sacred, and 6th of the civil, year. 

of-déta’ce,n. [Lat. adarce and adarea, Gr. dddpxn.] 
A gsaltish concretion on reeds and grass in marshy 
grounds in Galatia. It is soft and porous, and was 
formerly used for cleansing the skin from freckles 

wand tetters, and also in leprosy. Dana, 

Ad’ a-tts,n. <A fine cotton cloth of India. Buchanan. 

A-diunt’, v.t. [Prefix a and daunt.] To daunt or 
subdue. [ fare. ] Skelton. 

Ad-aw’, v. t. [Prefix a and awe, the d being in- 
serted for the sake of euphony, to prevent the con- 
currence of the two vowels a. See AwE.] 

1. To fill with awe; to daunt; to subject. [ Obs.] 

The sight whereof did greatly him adaw. — Spenser. 

2. [Fr. adoucir, to soften.] To moderate. [Obs.] 

’Gins to abate the brightness of his beam, 
And fervor of his flames somewhat adaw. 

3. [Prefix a@ and damon, q.v.] 
arouse, [Obs.] 

A man that waketh of his slepe 
Ife may not sodenly well taken kepe 
Upon a eee ne seen it parfitly 

Till that he be adawed verily. Chaucer. 

A-days’, adv. [Prefix a, for on, and days, pl. of day.] 
By day, or every day. [Obs., except in the com- 
pound now-a-days. } Spenser. Fielding. 

Ad-edr’/po-rate, v. t. [See AccorrPoRATE.] ‘To 

_ unite with another body; to accorporate. [Obs.] 

Add, v. t. [Lat. addere, to give or put to; ad and 
dare, to give.] To join or unite, as one thing or 
sum to another, so as to increase the number, aug- 
ment the quantity, enlarge the magnitude, or so as 
to form into one aggregate. ‘As easily as he can 
add together the ideas of two days or two years.” 


Locke, 
Back to thy punishment, 

False fugitive, and to thy speed add wings. Diilton. 
Syn.—To App, Join, ANNEX, UNITE, COALESCE. We 
add by bringing things together so as to form a whole. 
We join by putting one thing to another in close or con- 
tinuous connection. We annex by attaching some ad- 
junct to a larger body. We waite by bringing things 
together so that their parts adhere or intermingle. 
Things coalesce by coming into an entire cohesion of all 
their parts. To add quantities; to jot houses; to an- 
nex territory; to wnite kingdoms; to make parties coa- 

_ lesce. 
Add, v. é. 


Spenser. 
To awake; to 


To augment, by joining one thing to 


another; to increase ;— followed by ¢o or unto. “TI 
1 Kings xii. 14, 


_ will add to your yoke.” 

Ad/da-ble, a. See ADDIBLE. 

Ad-dé¢/i-mate, v. t.  [Lat. addecimare, Bib.; ad 
and decimus, tenth.| To take or ascertain the tenth 
part of; to tithe; to decimate. Bailey. 

Ad-deem’, v.¢. [Pref.a and deem.] To award; to 
sentence. [Rare.] ‘ Unto him they did addeem the 
prize.” Spenser, 

Aad-dén’ diame, n.; pl. ADDENDA, [Lat.] <A thing 
to be added; an appendix. 

Addendum circle (Mech.), the distance or space be- 
tween the pitch line of a gear and the circle touching the 
ends of the teeth. hankine. 

Adder, n. [A-S. etter, ettor, atter, attor, serpent, 
poison, O. H. Ger. ettar, L. Ger. etter, N. H. Ger. 
eiter, poison, matter, D. adder, Ger. otter, serpent, 
A-S. nedre, neddre, serpent, Goth. nadrs, O. Sax. 
nadra, Icel. nadr, m., nudra, f., O. WH. Ger. natra, 
natara, N. H. Ger. natter, W. neidr, Corn. naddyr, 
Ir. nathair, Lat. natrizx, from nae, to swim.] 

1. (Zoél.) A venomous serpent of the genus Vi- 
pera. The common adder is the Vipera berus. Baird. 

2. A serpent in general. Milton. 

3. (Ichth.) The same as SEA-ADDER,. 

Ad@/der-f1¥, n. The dragon-fly. 

Adder’ s-grass,n. A plant about which serpents 
lurk. 

Ad/der’s-tongue (-tting), n. A genus of ferns, 
whose seeds are produced on a spike resembling a 

_serpent’s tongue; Ophioglossum. Loudon. 

Adder’s-wort, n. Snakeweed (Polygonum bis- 
torta);—so named from its supposed virtue in cur- 

_ ing the bite of serpents. 

Ad/di-bil/ity,n. State or quality of being addible; 

~ possibility of being added. Locke. 

Ad/di-ble, a. [See App.] Capable of being added. 


_ ‘‘Addible numbers.” Locke. 
Ad/dige,n. [Obs.] See ADZE. 
| Ad-diet’, a. Addicted. [Obs.] Shak. 
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Ad-diet/,v.t. [imp. &p.p. ADDICTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ADDICTING.] [L. Lat, addictare, from addictus, 
p. p. of addicere, to adjudge, devote; from ad and 
dicere, to say. | wl 

1. To apply habitually; to devote; to accustom; 


to habituate. ‘Addicted to commerce.” ‘ They 
addict themselves to the civil law.” Evelyn. 
He is addicted to his study. Beau. § Fl. 


That part of mankind that addict their minds to specula- 
ion. ; ‘ Adventurer. 
2. To adapt; to make suitable; to fit. [ Obs.) 


The land about is exceedingly addicted to wood, but the 
coldness of the place hinders the growth. Evelyn. 


yn.—AbDpICT, DEVOTE, CONSECRATE, DEDICATE. 


Ss 

Addict was formerly used in a good or in an indifferent 
sense; as, *t addicted to letters,” but is now employed 
only in a bad one; as, ‘addicted to vice.” Devote is 
always taken in a good sense, expressing an habitual. 
earnestness in the pursuit of some fayorite object; as, 
‘*devoted to science.” Consecrate and dedicate express 
devotion of a higher kind, involving religious sentiment; 
as, ‘‘ consecrated to the service of the church;” ‘ dedi- 
cated to God.” 

Ad-diet’ed-mess, n. The quality or state of being 
addicted. ‘ Addictedness ... to the study of Seri 
ture.” Boyle. 

Ad-die/tion,n. [Lat.addictio.] The state of being 
addicted, [Obs.] ‘‘His addiction was to courses 
vain.” ; Shak. 

Ad-ditfa-ment, n. [Lat. additamentum, from _ad- 
dere, additum, to add; Pr. additament, Tt. addita- 
mento.] An addition, or thing added. [{Rare.] 


My persuasion that the latter verses of the chapter were an 
additament of a later age. Coleridge. 
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Ad-di’tion (-dish/un), n. [Fr. addition, Lat. additio, _ 


from addere, to add. ] 

1. The act of adding two or more things together ; 
—opposed to subtraction or diminution. ‘This 
endless addition or addibility of numbers.” Locke. 

2. Any thing added; increase. ‘ Unworthy of 
such addition.” IV. Scott. 

3. (Math.) That part of arithmetic which treats 
of adding numbers. 

4. (Mus.) A dot at the right side of a note as an 
indication that its sound is to be lengthened one 
half. Moore. 

5. (Law.) A title annexed to a man’s name, to 
show his rank, occupation, or place of residence; 
as, John Doe, Hsq.; Richard Roe, Gent.; Robert 
Dale, Mason; Thomas Way, of New York. 

6. (Her.) Something added to a coat of arms, as 
a mark of honor ;— opposed to abatement. 


Syn.—Increase; accession ; augmentation ; appen- 
dage; adjunct. 
Ad@-di/tion-al (-dish/un-), a ([Fr. additionnel.] 
Added; adscititious. 
Ad-di/tion-al, n. Something added; an addition, 


or additament. [Obs.] Howell. 
Ad-di/tion-al-ly, adv. By way of addition, 
Ad-di/tion-a-ry, a. Additional, [Rare.] Herbert. 


Ad/di-ti/tiotis (-tish/us), a. Added without good 


_ authority. Knowles. 
Ad/di-tive,a. [Lat. additivus.] Capable of being 
_ added, or to be added. Davies. 


Ad/di-to-ry (50), a. Adding, or capable of adding. 
_ LObs. or rare. Arbuthnot. 
Ad/dle, a. [A-8. adil, sick, diseased; adlian, aid- 
lian, to be sick; W.hadl, hadyl, decayed, corrupt, 
hadlu, to decay.] Having lost the power of deyel- 
opment, by becoming diseased, as eggs; putrid; 
corrupt. Hence, producing nothing; unfruitful or 
_ barren, as brains. Dryden. 
Addle, v. t. To make addle; to make corrupt or 
morbid. ‘Themselves were chilled, their eggs 
were addled.” Cowper. 
Ad/dle, v.i. [A-S. @dlian, edlian, to gain reward; 
ed, again, and lean, loan, reward. ] 
1. To earn by labor; as, to addle up a little 
money. Forby. 
2. To thrive or grow; as, a tree will not addle 
~ when embraced by ivy. Tusser, 
AWdle,n. [See supra.] 1. Laborers’ wages. 


STaltiwell. 

2. The lees of wine. Ash. 
Ad-doom’, v.t. [Prefix a@ and doom.] To adjudge. 
Spenser. 


Obs. 
ad abrsea’ (ad-dorst/, 25), a, [Lat. 
ad and dorsum, back; Fr. adossé.] 
(Her.) Having the backs turned to 
each other; as any two animals, or 
other bearings, on coats of arms, 
Ad-dyéss’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. AD- 
DRESSED; p. pr. & vb. 2. ADDRESS- 
ING.] [Fr. adresser, Pr. adressar, It. 
addirizzare, addrizzare; from ad 
and Fr. dresser, Pr. dressar, It. dirizzare, drizzare, 
from Lat. directus, p. p. of dirigere, to direct; It. 
rizzare, to raise, from Lat, rectus, p. p. of regere, 
to lead straight. | 
1. To prepare or make ready. 
His foe was soon addressed. Spenser. 
Turnus addressed his men to single fight. Dryden. 
The five foolish virgins addressed themselves at the noise 
of the bridegroom's coming. = ‘ip. Taylor. 
2. To direct or aim, either in a literal [Obs.] ora 
figurative sense. ‘Address thy gaittoher.” Shak. 


The young hero had addressed his prayers to him for his 
assistance. Dryden. 
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ADDRESS 


__ 8. To direct words or discourse to; to apply to 
Beaty as by a speech, address, petition, or the 
like. 

Are not your orders to address the senate? Addison. 

__ The representatives of the nation addressed the king. Swift. 

4. To direct in writing, as a letter; to superscribe, 
or to direct and transmit; as, he addressed a letter. 
5. To make suit to as a lover; to court; to woo. 
6. (Com.) To consign or intrust to the care of 
another, as agent or factor: as, the ship was ad- 
dressed to a merchant in Baltimore. 

J. To clothe or array; to dress. [ Obs.] 

 Tecla .. . addressed herself in man’s apparel. Jewel. 

_ To address one’s self to, to direct one’s speech or dis- 
course to. In old writers, the reflexive pronoun is some- 
times omitted; as, ‘‘ Young Turnus to the beauteous 
maid addressed.” Dryden. 

Ad-dréss’, n. [Fr. adresse. See supra.] 

_ J. A formal application or discourse, either written 
or verbal. 
2. A speech, message of respect, congratulation, 
thanks, petition, and the like; as, an address of 
_ thanks; an officer is removable upon the address of 
both houses of assembly. Bouvier. 
3. Manner of speaking to another; as, a man of 
pleasing or insinuating address. 
4. Attention in the way of courtship ; — usually in 
the plural. 
Tell me whose address thou favorest most. Addison. 
5. Skill; dexterity; adroitness; as, address in 
managing a horse. W. Scott. 
6. Direction or superscription of a letter, or the 
name, title, and place of residence of the person 
addressed. : 
Syn.— Dexterity; tact; management; adroitness ; 
skill; readiness. 

Ad-dvréss’er, n. One who addresses or petitions. 

Ad-drés/sion,n. The act of addressing or direct- 
ing one’s course; and hence, haste; speed. [Obs.] 

To Pylos first be thy addression then. Chapman. 

Ad-diige’ (30), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ADDUCED; p. pr. & 
vb.n. ADDUCING.] [Lat. adducere, to lead or bring 
to; ad and ducere, to lead; Fr. adwire, Pr. aducer, 
aduire.| To bring forward, present, or offer; to 
introduce; to advance; to cite. 

Enough could not be adduced to satisfy the purpose of illus- 
tration. : De (Quincey. 

Syn.—To offer; present; allege; advance ; cite; 
name; mention; quote. 

Ad-dii’¢ent, a. [Lat. adducens, p. pr. of adducere.} 
Bringing forward or together ;—a word applied to 
those muscles of the body which pull one part 
towards another. See ADDUCTOR. 

Ad-dii’/¢er, m. One who adduces. 

Ad-dii’¢i-ble, a. Capable of being adduced. 

Proofs innumerable, and in every imaginabie manner diver- 
sified, are adducible. I, Taylor. 

Ad-diie/tion, ». [L. Lat. adductio, Fr. adduction.] 

1. The act of adducing or bringing forward. 

~ An adduction of facts gathered from various quarters, 
S L, Taylor. 
2. (Anat.) The action by which the parts of the 
body are drawn toward its axis. Dunglison. 

Ad-diie/tive, a, Adducing, or bringing forward. 

Ad-diie/tor, n. [Lat. adductor, N. Lat. adductor 
musculus, Fr. muscle adducteur.| (Anat.) A muscle 
which draws one part of the body toward another; 
as, the adductor oculi, which turns the eye toward 
the nose; the adductor pollicis mantis, which draws 
the thumb toward the fingers. 


* 
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Ad-ditl¢e’, v.t. [Fr. adoucir, O. Fr. adulcir, adol- 
cir, adolcier, Pr. adolcir, adolzar, from Lat. ad and 
leis, sweet.] To sweeten. Bacon. 


du ee 
Fd'eb, n. [Arx. adeb, rule, law.] An Egyptian weight 
of about two drams less than the English pound. 
Wetant#' do, n. |Sp. adelantado, prop. p. of 
adelantar, to advance, to promote; Fr. adelantade.] 
A governor of a province; acommander, Prescott. 
Ad’el-ing, n. [A-8. edheling, adelyng, O. H. Ger, 
adaline, ediling, Lu. Lat. adalingus, adelingus, Pr. 
adelenc, O. Fr. clin, comp. of O. H. Ger. adal, edit, 
A-S. @dhel, edhel, Ger. edel, adel-ig, noble, and the 
suffix ling (as in hireling, &c.), which orig. is the 
same as ing, O. H. Ger. inc. We observe the term 
adhel, edhel. adel, in many A-S. names of princes, 
as Ethel-wol , noble wolf; Zthel-bald, noble bold; 
Ethel-bert, noble bright.] A title of honor, given 
by the Anglo-Saxons to the children of princes, and 
to young nobles. 
d@/e-lite, n. One of a class of Moorish conjurers 
who predicted the fortunes of individuals by the 
flight and singing of birds, and other accidental cir- 
cumstances. Ed. Encye. \ Ae 
of-dtU phi-d,n.[Gr. adedp6s, broth- } 
er.] (Bot.) A collection of stamens 
into a bundle. Wright. 
A-dél/phoits,7. [ Gr. ddeApos, broth- 
er.] (Bot.) United in pairs or bun- 
dles by filaments; as, adelphous 
stamens. Gray. 
A-démpt! (a-démt/, 84), @. Taken 
away. [Obs.] 
‘Without any sinister suspicion of any 
thing being added or adempt. Latimer. 





Adelphia. 


A-démp/tion (-dém/shun), . [Lat. ademptio, from 
adimere, to take away; ad and emere, to buy, orig. 








tg . 


to take, akin to Ger. nehmen; Fr. ademption.| 
(Law.) The revocation or taking away of a grant, 
donation, legacy, or the like. Bouvier. 
Aden. (Gr. ddjv, gland.] A prefix to words relating 
to the structure, diseases, &c., of the glands; as, 
adenal/gia, pain seated ina gland; adeni/tis, glan- 
dular inflammation, &c, Dunglison. 
A-dén/i-f6rm, a. Resembling a gland; gland-like ; 


adenoid. e* Dunglison. 
Ad/en-dg/ra_phy, n. [Gr. ddjv, acorn, gland, and 
yoaperv, to write.] That part of anatomy which 


treats of the glands. 

d/en-oid, a. ee ddevoeidns, from adjv, gland, and 
etdos, form.] Resembling a gland; glandiform. 
d/en-0-168/ie-al, a. Pertaining to adenology, or 
the doctrine of the glands. 

d/en-d1/0-gy, n. ee adjv, gland, and Néyos, dis- 
course.] (Anat.) The doctrine of the glands, their 

_ nature and their uses. 

Ad/en-6ph/ylloiis, | (117), a. [Gr. adj, gland, and 

Ad/en-o-phyl/lots, brAXov, leaf.] (Bot.) Hav- 
ing glands on the margin of the leaves. ITenslow. 
d/’e-mose/(Synop., § 130), @. Resembling or shaped 
like a gland. Buchanan. 

Aden-6t/o-my, ». [Gr. ddjv, gland, and ropf, a 
cutting, répvey, to cut.] (Anat.) A cutting or incis- 
ion of a gland. 

@e-mowtis, a. Same as ADENOSE. 
Weps,n. [Lat.] Animal fat; lard.  Dunglison. 

A-dépt’, n. One fully skilled or well versed in any 
art; as, adepts in philosophy. 

A-dépt’, a. [Lat. adeptus, obtained (se. aréem), he 
who has obtained an art, p. p. of adipisci, to arrive 
at, to obtain, from ad and apisci, to pursue; Skr. 
ap.) Well skilled; completely versed or acquaint- 
ed with. ‘‘ddept in every thing profound.” Cowper. 

A-dép/tion, n. [Lat. adeptio. See supra.] An 
obtaining; acquirement. [Obs.] 

In the wit and policy of the capitain consisteth the chief 
adeption of the victory. Grafton. 

A-dép/tist, nm. An adept. 
d/e-qua-cy, n. [From adequate.] The state or 
quality of being adequate, proportionate, or sufli- 
cient; a sufliciency for a particular purpose; as, the 
adequacy of supply to the expenditure. 
Gle-quate, a. [Lat. ad@equatus, p. p. of ad- 
@quare, to make equal to, from ad and @quare, 
to make equal, @quus, even, equal.] Equal, pro- 
portionate, or correspondent; fully sufficient; as, 

In those days Ireland had no adequate champion. 
De Quincey. 

Syn.— Equal; proportionate ; sufficient ; enough; 

commensurate. 

Adle-quate, v.¢. To resemble exactly. [Obs.] 

It [is] an impossibility for any creature to adequate God in 
his eternity. Shelford. 

Ad/e-quate-ly, adv. In an adequate manner. 
d/’e-quiate-mess, n. The state of being adequate; 
sufficiency ; adequacy. 
d/e-qua/‘tion, n. (Lat. adequatio.] Adequate- 

~hess; adequacy. [Obs.] Bp. Barlow. 

Ad/es-se-na/ri-an, n. [N. Lat. Adessenarii, formed 
from adesse, to be present, from ad and esse, to be; 
Fr. Adessénaires.| (Hccl. Hist.) One of a sect who 
hold the real presence of Christ’s body in the eucha- 
rist, but not by transubstantiation, 

Ad-féct/ed, a. [Fr. affecté; équation affectée; Lat. 
affectus, endowed, disposed.] (Alg.) Compounded ; 
consisting of different powers of the unknown 
quantity; as, adfected equations. See AFFECTED, 
No. 4. 

Ad-fil/i-a/ted, a. 

Ad-fil/i-a/tion, n. 
AFFILIATION. 

Ad-fliix/ion (-fltik/shun), m. [Lat, ad, to, and jluere, 
to flow.] A flow, as of sap, from a drawing, nota 
propelling force. Dant. 

Ad-hére’, v.i. [imp. & p.p. ADHERED; p. pr. & vd. 
n. ADHERING.] [Fr. adhérer, Lat. adh@rere, from 
ad and herere, to stick. ] 

1. To stick fast or cleave, as a glutinous substance 
does; to become joined or united; as, wax adheres 
to the finger; the lungs sometimes adhere to the 
pleura. 

2. To hold, be attached, or devoted; to remain 
fixed, either by personal union or conformity of 
faith, principle, or opinion; as, men adhere to a 
party, a leader, a church, or creed. 

3. To be consistent or coherent; to concur. ‘‘ Nor 
time nor place did then adhere.” Shak, ‘Every 
thing adheres together.” Shak. 

Syn.—To attach; stick; cling; hold} cleave; fix. 

Ad-hér’enge (89), n. [Fr. adhérence, L. Lat. ad- 
herentia.]} 

1. The quality or state of adhering. 

2. The state of being fixed in attachment; fidel- 
ity; steady attachment; adhesion; as, an adherence 
to a party or opinions. 

Syn.—Apuerenck, ApiEsion. These words, which 
were once freely interchanged, are now almost entirely 
separated. Adherence is no longer used to denote phys- 
ical union, but is applied to mental states or habits; as, 
“a strict adherence to one’s duty ;” ‘‘ close adherence to 
the argument,” &e. Adhesion is now confined chiefly 
to the physical sense, except in the phrase ‘‘to give in 
one’s adhesion to a cause or party.” 

Ad-hér’en-¢cy, n. 1. The state or quality of ad- 
hering; adherence. [JLare.] 


Adopted as a son; affiliated. 
[See AFFILIATION.] Same as 











ADIPSY 


2. That which adheres. [Obs.] ‘‘ Vexed with its 
[sin’s] adherencies ... and evil consequences.” 
3. Steady attachment. 
Sue a. [Lat. adherens, p. pr. of adha- 
rere. 
1. Sticking; clinging; adhering. Pope. 
2. United with; as, “an adherent mode,” that is, 
a mode accidentally joined with an object, as wet- 
ness in a cloth, Watts. 
Ad-héyr’ent, n. 1. One who adheres; one who fol- 
lows a leader, party, or profession; a follower, or 
partisan; a believer in a particular faith or church. 
2. Anappendage. [Obs.] Gov. of the Tongue. 
Syn.—Follower; partisan; upholder; disciple; sup- 
porter; dependent. 
Ad-hér/ent-ly, adv. 
Ad-hér’er, n. 


In an adherent manner. 
One who adheres; an adherent. 
Atterbury. 
Ad-hé/sion (ad-hé/zhun),. [Fr. adhésion, N. Lat. 
adhesio, from adherere. See ADIERE.] 

1. The act or state of sticking, or being attached; 
the force with which distinct bodies adhere when 
their surfaces are brought in contact; as, the adhe- 
sion of glue, or of parts united by growth, cement, 
and the like, or of parts pressed together, as a loco- 
motive driving wheel and the rail. Nichol. 

2. Adherence, union, or steady attachment; firm- 
ness in opinion; as, an adhesion to vice. 

His adhesion to the Tories was bounded by his approbation 
of their foreign policy. le Quincey. 

3. (Bot.) The union of parts which are separate 
in other plants, or in younger states of the same 
plant. Eng. Cyc. 

Syn.— Adherence; union. See ADHERENCE. 

Ad-hé/sive, a. [Fr. ad-\ 
hésif.] 

1. Sticky; tenacious, as 
glutinous substances. 

2. Apt or tending to ad- 
here; clinging. Thomson. 

Ad-he/sive-ly, adv. Inan 
adhesive manner. 

Ad-hé/’sive-mess, n. The 
quality of sticking or adhering ; stickiness ; tenacity ; 
viscosity. 

Ad-hib/it, v. ¢. 





Adhesive Leaf. 


[Lat. adhibitus, p. p. of adhibere, 


to hold to, from ad and habere, to have.] To use, 
apply, admit, or give. [Obs.] ‘‘'The greatest lords 
... adhibited ... faith to his words. Hall. 


AW hi-bition (-bish/un), n. [Lat. adhibitio.} Ap- 
plication; use. Whitaker. 
hd homelt-neme. [Lat.,to the man.] A phrase ap- 
plied to an appeal or argument addressed to the 

_ principles, interests, or passions of a man. 

Ad@/hor-ta/tion, n. [Lat. adhortatio, from adhor- 
tari, to advise; ad and hortari, to exhort.] Advice; 
exhortation. [Rare.| 

Ad-h6ér’ta-to-ry, a. Containing counsel or warn- 

_ing; advisory. Potter. 

A/di-aph/o-rist, n. [See AprApHorows.] (cel. 
Hist.) One of the moderate Lutherans, who held 
some opinions and ceremonies to be indifferent, 
which Luther condemned as sinful or heretical. 

ss Murdock. 

A/di-aph/o-rite, n. See ADIAPHORIST. 

A/di-aiph/o-roits, a. [Gr. ddcagopos, not different, 
indifferent, from a priv. and dcadopos, different, 
dtadbépey, to carry through, to differ; dia, through, 
and dépecv, to bear or carry.] 

1. Indifferent or neutral, 

2. (Med.) Incapable of doing either harm or 
good. Dunglison. 
A/dat-a-thér/mie, a. [Gr. d priv., ded, through, and 

Seppaivery, to heat.] Not pervious to heat. Melloni. 

A-die@w/ (a-dii’, 30), adv. [More completely in O. Fr. 
d Dieu soyez, Pr. a Diew siatz; Sp. ad Dios, It. ad- 
dio.| Good-by; farewell; an expression of kind 
wishes at the parting of friends. 

A-dieii’,». A farewell, or commendation to the 
eare of God, ‘‘Hastening the moment of our last 
adieu.” Fratconer. 

A-dip/ie, a. [Lat. adeps, gen. adipis, fat.] (Chem.) 
Obtained from oils and oily acids by the application 
of nitric acid. Gregory. 

Ad/i-pé¢’e-rate, v.t. To convert into adipocere. 

Ad/i-pd¢/e-ri/tion, n. The act or process of be- 

_ing changed into adipocere. 

Ad/i-po-gére/, n. [Fr. adipocire, N. Lat. adipocera, 
from adeps, gen. adipis, soft fat, and cera, Fr. cire, 
wax.] <A soft, unctuous, or waxy substance, of a 
light-brown color, into which the fat and muscular 
fiber of dead animal bodies are converted, by long 
immersion in water or spirit, or by burial in moist 
places under peculiar circumstances. This sub- 
stance was first discovered by Fourcroy, in the 
Cimetiére des Innocents, when it was removed in 
1787. 

Ad/i-pi¢/e-roits, a. Belonging to adipocere. 

Ad@/i-pose/ (Synop., § 130), a [N. Lat. adiposus, 
from adeps; Fr. adipeux.| Pertaining to, or con- 
sisting of, animal fat; fatty. 

Adipose tissue, an assemblage of minute, round vesi- 
cles, containing the fat, closely agglomerated, and im- 
bedded in the interstices of the common cellular tissue. 

Ad@/i-potts,a. Of the nature of fat; fat; fatty. Booth. 
@ip-sy,n. [Gr. a priv. and dia, thirst.] (Med.) 
Absence of thirst. Dunglisons 
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ADIT 


Ad/it, n. \Lat. aditus, entrance, from aditus, p. p. 
of adire, to go to; ad and ire, to go.] 

1. An entrance or passage; specifically, the hori- 
zontal opening by which a mine is entered, or by 
which water and ores are carried away; — called 
also drift. 


2. Admission; approach; access. [Rare.] 
Yourself and yours 
Shall have free adit. Tennyson. 


A-di/tion (-dish/un), n. |See supra.] The act of 
going to, or approaching. | Obs.] Bailey. 
Adja/cen¢e, (nn. [L. Lat. adjacentia, from adja- 
Ad-ja’/cen-¢y, cens, p. pr. of adjacere, to lie near ; 
ad and jacere, to lie. | 
1. The state of being adjacent or contiguous ; con- 
tiguity; as, the adjacency of lands or buildings. 
2. That which is adjacent. [Obs.| Browne. 
Ad-ja/cent, a. | Lat. adjacens, Fr. adjacent.| Lying 
near, close, or contiguous, but not actually touch- 
ing; as, a field adjacent to the highway. ‘‘ The ad- 
Jjacent forest.” B. Jonson. 
Syn.— Adjoining ; contiguous ; near. — ADJACENT, 
ADJOINING, Contiguous. Things are adjacent when 
they lie near to each other without actually touching; 
as, adjacent fields, adjacent villages, &c. Things are 
adjoining when they meet at some line or point of junc- 
tion; as, adjoining farms, an adjoining highway. What 
is spoken of as contiguous should properly touch on the 
whole of one side; as, a row of contiguous buildings, a 
wood contiguous to a plain. In some cases, however, 
especially among the poets, contiguous is applied to 
things that are very near, but not in absolute contact; as, 
Where, then, ah! where shall Poverty reside, 
To ’scape the pressure of contiguous Pride? Anon. 
Ad-ja/¢ent, nm. That which adjoins or is next to 
another. [Lare.] Locke. 
Ad-ja/cent-ly, adv. So as to be adjacent. 
Ad-jéet’, v.t. (Lat. adjectare, to add to, frequenta- 
tive of adjicere, to throw to, to add to, from ad and 
yacere, to throw.] To add or put, as one thing to 
another. [Obs.] Leland. 
Ad-jée/tion, n. nea adjectio, Fr. adjection.| The 
act of adding, or the thing added. [ Obs.) B. Jonson. 





Ad/jee-ti/tious (-tish/us), a. Added. — Parkhurst. 
Ad jee-ti/val, or AdWjee-tiv-al, a. Belonging to 
_the adjective. [are.] Latham. 


Ad/jee-tive, n. [Lat. adjectivum (sc. nomen), from 
adjectivus, that is added.] (G@ram.) A word used 
with a noun, or substantive, to express a quality of 
the thing named, or something attributed to it, or to 
limit or define it, or to specify or describe a thing, 
as distinct from something else. ‘Thus, in the 
phrase, a wise ruler, wise is the adjective, express- 
ing a particular property of ruler. 

Adjective color, one which requires to be fixed by some 
mordant or base to give it permanency. Ure. 

Ad/jee-tive, v.t. To make an adjective of; to form 
or change into an adjective. [are.] 

Language has as much occasion to adjective the distinct 
signification of the verb, and to adjective also the mood, as it 
has to adjective time. It has... adjectived all three. Yooke. 

Ad/jee-tive-ly, adv. In the manner of an adjec- 
tive; as, a word is used adjectively. 

Ad-join’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. ADJOINED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. ADJOINING.] [Fr. adjoindre, Lat. adjungere ; 
from ad and jungere, to join.] To join or unite to; 
to put to by placing in contact. See JOIN. 

Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoined. Dilton. 

Ad-join’, v.zi. 1. To lie or be next to, or in con- 
tact; to be contiguous; as, a farm adjoining to the 
highway. Blackstone. 

2. To join one’s self. [Obs.] 

She lightly unto him ad/joined side to side. Spenser. 

Ad_join/ant, a. [Fr. adjoignant, p. pr. of adjoindre. | 


Contiguous. [Obs.] Carew. 
Ad-join/ing, p. a. Joining to; adjacent; contigu- 
ous. ‘The adjoining fane.” Dryden. 


Syn. — Adjacent; contiguous; near. See ADJACENT. 
Ad-jotirn’ (34), v. t. [imp. & p. p. ADJOURNED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ADJOURNING.] [Fr. ajourner, O. Fr. 
ajorner, ajurner, adjourner, from jour, jor, Pr. 
jorn, It. giorno, L. Lat. jornus, day; from Lat. 
diurnus, belonging to the day. Cf. JOURNAL and 
JOURNEY.] To put off or defer to another day, or 
indefinitely ; to postpone. 
It is acommon practice to adjourn the reformation of their 
lives to a further time. Barrow. 
’Tis needful fitness 


That we adjourn this court till further day. Shak. 

(=> The word is used to denote a formal intermission of 
business; a putting off to any future meeting of the same 
body, and appropriately used of public bodies or private 
commissioners intrusted with business. 

Syn. — To delay; defer; postpone; put off; prorogue. 
— To ADJOURN, PROROGUE. These words are used in re- 
spect to public bodies when they lay aside business and 
separate. Adjourn, both in Great Britain and this coun- 
try, is applied to all eases in which such bodies separate 
for a brief period, with a view to meet again. Proroguwe 
is-applied in Great Britain to that act of the executive 
government which brings a session of parliament to a 
close. The word is not used in this country, but a legis- 
lative body is said, in such a case, to adjourn sine die. *t A 
prorogation is the continuance of parliament from one 
session to another.” Blackstone. 

Ad-joairn’, v.7. To suspend business for a time, as 
from one day to another, or for a longer period, or 
indefinitely; usually, to suspend public business as 
of legislatures and courts, for repose or refresh- 
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ment; as, congress adjowrned at four o’clock; the 
court adjourned without day. 

AS athe Oe n. [Fr. ajournement, adjourne- 
ment. 

1. The act of adjourning; the putting off till an- 
other day or time specified, or without day. 

2. The time or interval during which a public 
body defers business; as, during an adjournment. 

Adjudge’, v.t. limp. & p.p. ADJUDGED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. ADJUDGING.| [Fr. adjuger, Lat. adjudicare, 
from ad and judicare, to judge.]} 

1. To award judicially in the case of a contro- 
verted question; as, the prize was adjudged to the 
victor. 

2. To decree by a judicial opinion or sentence; 
to decide; to determine; to settle; as, the case was 
adjudged in Hilary term. 

3. To sentence; to condemn. 

Without reprieve adjudged to death 
For want of well pronouncing Shibboleth. 
4. To regard or hold; to judge. [Obs.] 
He adjudged him unworthy of his friendship. /nolles. 
Syn.—To decree; award; determine; adjudicate» 


Ad-jndg’ment, n. The act of adjudging; sentence. 

Ad jii/di-eate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ADJUDICATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ADJUDICATING.] [Lat. adjudicare.] 
To adjudge; to try and determine, as a court. 

Ad-jii/di-eate, v.i. To try and determine upon 
judicially; as, the court adjudicated upon the case. 

Ad-ju/di-ea/tion, n. [Lat. adjudicatio, Fr. adju- 
dication.] 

1. The act of adjudicating or adjudging; the act 
or process of trying and determining judicially ; as, 
a ship was taken and sent into port for adjudication. 

2. A judicial sentence; a judgment or decision of 
a court. ‘‘An adjudication in favor of natural 
rights.” Burke. 

3. (Scots Law.) A process by which land or other 
heritable estate is attached as security or in satis- 
faction of a debt. Craig. 

Ad -jii/di-ea/tor, n. One who adjudicates. Ogilvie. 
Ad/ju-ment, nn. [Lat. adjumentum, for adjuva- 
mentum, from adjuvare, to stand by one as aid, to 
_ help; adand juvare, to help.] Help; support. [ Obs.) 
Ad/junet, n. [See infra.] 1. Something added to 
another thing, but not essentially a part of it. ‘‘ The 
properties and adjuncts of God’s law.” Barrow. 

2. A person joined to another in some duty or 
service; a colleague; as, an able adjunct. 

(= In the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, the 
adjuncts were a class of members attached to the pursuit 
of particular sciences. They were twelve in number, 
created in 1716. Eneyc. 

3. (Gram.) A word added to illustrate or amplify 
the force of other words; as, the History of the 
American Revolution, where the words in Italics are 
the adjuncts of History. 

4. (Metaph.) A quality of the body or the mind, 
whether natural or acquired; as color, in the body; 
thinking, in the mind. 

5. (Mus.) A key or scale closely related to another 
as principal; a relative or attendant key. [/tare.| 

_ See ATTENDANT. 
Ad/jumet, a. [Lat. adjunctus, p. p. of adjungere. 
See Anson. ] 
1. Added or united. 





Milton. 


“Though that my death 
were adjunct to my act.” Shak. 
2. (Mus.) Not forming any essential part of the 
harmony, as certain notes. Moore. 
Ad-jiine’tion, n. [Lat. adjunctio, Fr. adjonction. | 
The act of joining; the thing joined. 

Ad-jiinet/ive, a. [Lat. adjunctivus.] Joining; hav- 
ing the quality of joining. f 

Ad-junet/ive, n. One who, or that which, is joined. 

Ad-junet/ive-ly, adv. In an adjunctive manner. 

Ad-jttmet/ly, adv. In an adjunctive manner; in 

_ connection with; consequently. 

Ad’ju-ra/tion, n. [Lat. adjuratio, Fr. adjuration.] 

1. The act of adjuring; a solemn charging on 
oath, or under the penalty of a curse. 

What an accusation could not effect, an adjwration shall. 

Bp. Hall. 

2. The form of oath. ‘'Persons who...made 
use of prayer and adjurations.” Addison. 

Ad -jii/ra-to-ry, a. Containing an adjuration. 

Ad-jiire’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ADJURED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ADJURING.| [Lat. adjurare, to swear to; ad and 
jurare, to swear; Fr. adjurer.| To charge, bind, 
command, beg, or entreat solemnly and earnestly, 
as if under oath, or under the penalty of a curse. 

Joshua adjured them at that time, saying, Cursed be the 
man before the Lord that riseth up and buildeth this city of 
Jericho. Josh. vi. 26. 

The commissioners adjured them not to let pass so favor- 
able an opportunity of securing their liberties. Marshall. 

Ad-jitiv’er, n. One who adjures. 

Ad-jiist’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ADJUSTED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. ADJUSTING.| [Fr. ajuster, O. Fr. adjuster, 
Pr. ajustar, ajostar, It. aggiustare, L, Lat. adjus- 
tare, from ad and justus, just, right. ] 

1. To make exact; to fit; to make correspondent, 
or conformable; as, to adjust a garment to the body, 
an event to the prediction, or things to a standard. 

2. To putin order; to regulate or reduce to system. 

In adjusting the orthography, . . . 1 found it necessary to 
distinguish those irregularities that are inherent in our lan- 


guage, and perhaps coeval with it, from others which the ig- 
norance or negligence of later writers has produced. Johnson. 





ADMINICLE 


3. To settle or bring toa satisfactory state, so thas 
parties are agreed in the result; as, to adjust ac- 
counts; the differences are adjusted. 

4. To bring to a true relative position, as the 
parts of an instrument; as, to adjust a telescope or 
microscope. 

Syn.— To adapt; suit; arrange; regulate; accom- 
modate; set right; rectify; settle. 

Ad-jiist/a-ble, a. Capable of being adjusted. 

Ad-jiist/age, n. Same as ADJUSTMENT. Sylvester. 

Ad jiist/er, n. One who, or that which, adjusts. 

Ad-jiust/ment, n. [lr. ajustement, O. Fr. adjuste- 
ment. 

q. tne act of adjusting or settling; the state or 
condition of being adjusted or settled; regulation; 
settlement. 

Success depends on the nicest and minutest adjustment of 
the parts concerned. ‘aley. 

2. (Com.) The calculation and statement of the 
amount cf indemnity which a party insured is en- 
titled to receive under his policy. Arnould, 

3. In the use of an instrument, as amicroscope or 
telescope, the operation of bringing all its parts 
into their proper relative position for use; the con~ 
dition of being thus adjusted; as, to get a good 
adjustment ; to be in or out of adjustment. 

Syn.—Suiting ; fitting; arrangement; regulation; 

_ Settlement. 

Ad/ju-tage,n. See AJUTAGE. 

Ad/ju-tan-¢y,n. [See ApDsuTANT.] 1. The office 
of an adjutant. 

2. Skillful arrangement in aid. 

It was, no doubt, disposed with all the adjutancy of definition 

_ and division, Burke. 

Ad/ju-tant, n. [Lat. adjutans, p. pr. of adjutare. 
See infra. ] 

1. (Ail.) A regimental staff officer, with the rank 
of first lieutenant, appointed by the colonel, to as- 
oe him in the details of regimental and garrison 
duty. 

Adjutant-general (Mil.), the principal staff officer of the 
United States army. — Adjutant-general, among the Jes- 
wits, one of a select number of fathers, who resided with 
the general of the order, each of whom had a province or 
country assigned to his care. 

2. (Ornith.) A very large spe- 
cies of stork (Ciconia argala), a 
native of India;— called also the 
gigantic crane, Baird. 

. A helper; assistant. 
[ Rare. ] 

Ad-jiite’, v. t. [Lat. adjutare, 
freq. of adjuvare, to assist, from 
ad and juvare, jutum, to help.]} 
To help. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Ad-jai/tor, n. [Lat. adjutor.| A 
helper. [Rare.] Drayton. 

Ad-jii/to-ry, a. Serving to help 
or assist. [ Obs. | Bailey. 

Ad-ji/trix, n. [Lat. adjutriz.| A 
female assistant. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Adjii/vant, a. 
Fr. adjuvant. 


an 





Adjutant. 
es adjuvans, p. pr. of adjuvare » 


ee ApsuTE.] Helping; helpful; 


assisting. ‘Adjuvant causes.” Howell. 
Ad-jii/vant,n. 1. An assistant. ‘‘ A careful adju- 
vant.” Yelverton. 


2. Assistance; help; aid. Bp. Wilkins. 

3. (Med.) A substance added to a prescription, 
to aid the operation of the principal ingredient or 

_ basis. Cyc. Med. 

Adle-gi/tion, n. [ Lat. adlegatio, allegatio, a send- 
ing away; adlegare, allegare, to send away with a 
commission; ad and legare, to send as embassador, 
legatio, the sending of an embassador.] <A right 
claimed by the states of the German Empire of join- 
ing their own ministers with those of the emperor 
in public treaties and negotiations relating to the 

_ common interest of the empire. Encyc. Brit. 

Ad'lo-eii’tion, n. See ALLOCUTION. 

Ad-miir/Sin-ate, v. t. To write or place in the 
margin. [Lare.] 

Receive candidly the few hints which I have admarginated 
for your assistance. Coleridge. 

Ad-méas/ure (ad-métzh'ur), v. é. [Lat.ad and Eng. 
MCUSUTE, Q. V.] 

1. To measure; to ascertain the dimensions, size, 
or capacity of; to measure. 

2. To apportion; to assign to each claimant his 
right in; as, to admeasure dower or common of pas- 
ture. Blackstone. 

Ad-méas/ure-ment, n. 1. The act or process of 
ascertaining the dimensions of any thing; mensura- 
tion, measurement; as, the admeaswrement of aship, 
or a cask, 

2. The measure of a thing, or the dimensions as- 
certained. 

3. (Law.) The adjustment of proportion, or as- 
certainment of shares, as of dower or pasture 
held in common. This is done by writ of admeas- 
urement, directed to the sheriff. Blackstone. 

Ad-méas/ur-er, ». One who admeasures. 

Ad-mén/su-ra/tion, n. [Lat. ad and mensurare, 
to measure; mensuratio, a measuring, mensura, 
measure. See MENSURATION.] Same as ADMEAS- 
UREMENT, but not much used. Burrows. . 

Ad-min/i-ele, n. [Lat. adminiculwm, that on which 
a thing is supported, as upon a hand, prop, support; 





Fr. adminicule, from Lat. ad and manus, hand. | 
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Ad-min/is-ter, v. t. 


-ADMINICULAR 


1. Help or support. [Obs.] Bailey. 
— 2. (Law.) Imperfect proof. In Scotch and French 
law, any writing or deed referred to by a party as 
evidence, Bouvier. 
d/mi-nie/t-lar, a. Supplying help; helpful. 
* Adminicular assistance.” Trans. of Rabelais. 
[imp. & p. p. ADMINISTERED } 
p. pr. & vb. 2. ADMINISTERING.] [Fr. administrer, 
Lat. administrare, from ad and ministrare, to attend 
upon, serve; minister, servant, from manus, hand. } 
1. To manage or conduct, as public affairs ; to 
direct or superintend the execution or application of; 
as, to administer the government. 
For forms of government let fools contest: 
Whate’er is best administered is best. Pope. 
2. To afford; to give; to supply; to furnish; to 
dispense; as, to administer relief, to administer 
medicine. 
Let zephyrs bland administer their genial airs. Phillips. 
Justice was administered with an exactness and pay not 
before known. acaulay. 
3. To give or tender, as an oath, ‘‘ Persons hay- 
ing authority to administer an oath.” Jacobs. 
4. (Law.) To settle, as the estate of one who dies 
without a will, or whose will fails of an executor. 
Syn.—To manage; conduct; minister; supply; dis- 
peuse; contribute. 


Ad-min/is-ter, v.7. 1. To contribute; to bring aid 


Ad-min/is-t@/ri-al, a. 
Ad-min/is-tra-ble, a. 


Ad-min/is-trate, v. ¢. 
Ad/min-is-tra/tion, n. 


Ad_min/is-tra/tive, a. 


or supplies; to add something. “A fountain... 
which .. . administers to the pleasure as well as the 
plenty of the place.” Spectator. 

2. (Law.) To perform the office of administrator ; 
as, A administers upon the estate of B. 

Pertaining to administra- 
tion, or to the executive part of government. 
Capable of being adminis- 
tered; as, an administrable law. 

To administer. [Obs.] 

[Fr. administration, Lat. 
peste. 

1. The act of administering; government of pub- 
lic affairs; the conducting of any office or employ- 
ment; direction; management. 

The energy of the Protector’s administration in no wise re- 
laxed. Macaulay. 

2. The executive part of government; the persons 
collectively who are intrusted with the execution 
of laws and the superintendence of public affairs; 
the chief magistrate and his cabinet or council; or 
the council alone,as in Great Britain. ‘‘A mildand 
popular administration.” Macaulay. 
The administration has been opposed in parliament. Johnson. 

3. Dispensation; distribution; exhibition; as, the 
administration of justice, of the sacrament, or of 
grace, 

4. (Law.) (a.) The management and disposal, un- 
der legal authority, of the estate of an intestate, or 
of a testator having no competent executor. (0.) 
The management of an estate of a deceased person 
by an executor, the strictly corresponding term 
execution not being in use. Williams. Burrill. 

Administration with the will annexed, administration 
granted where the testator has appointed no executor, or 
where his appointment of an executor for any cause has 
failed, as by death, incompetency, refusal to act, &e. 

Syn.— Conduct; management; direction; regulation; 
execution; dispensation; distribution. 

Lat. administrativus, Fr. 
administratiy. | Administering; administrating. 
“ Administrative energy.” 

d/min-is-tra’tor,n. |Lat.| 1. One who admin- 
isters, or who directs, manages, distributes, or dis- 
penses laws and rites, either in ciyil, judicial, polit- 
ical, or ecclesiastical affairs. 

2. (Law.) Aman who manages or settles the estate 
of an intestate, or of a testator when there is no 
competent executor; one to whom the right of ad- 
ministration has been committed by competent au- 
thority. 

3. (Scots Law.) A tutor, curator, or guardian, hay- 
ing the care of one who is incapable of acting for 
himself, 

(2 The term, in this sense, is usually applied to a 
father who has power oyer his children and their estate, 
during their minority. Lincyc. Brit. 


Admin-is-tra/tor-ship, n. The office of an ad- 


Ad@/mi-ra-bil/i-ty, 


ministrator. 

d/min-is-tra/trix, n. A woman who administers, 
especially one who administers the estate of an in- 
testate, or to whom Ictters of administration have 
been granted. 

n. (Lat. admirabilitas.| The 
Ad/mi-ra-ble-mess, quality of being admirable ; 

the power of exciting admiration. [are.] 


Ad/mi-ra-ble, a. (Fr. admirable, Lat. admirabilis.| 


Worthy of admiration; having qualities to excite 
wonder, particularly wonder united with approba- 
tion, esteem, or reverence; —used of persons or 
things. ‘An admirable machine.” Macaulay. 

It_seemeth equally admirable to me that holy King Henr 
the Sixth should do any wrong, or harsh Edward the Fourt 
do any right, to the Muses. Fuller. 
: Syn.— Wonderful; excellent; -surprising; astonish- 
ing. 


Ad/mi-ra-bly, adv. In an admirable manner, 


Ad/mi-ral, ne 


; [In the Latin of the middle ages, 
admirallus, admiraldus, admiratus, admirabilis, 
Fr. amiral, O. Fr. amiral, amirail, amirans, ami- 


Ad-mi?r/ang¢ge, n. 


Ad-mire’, v. ¢. 


Ad-mire’, v. 7. 


Ad-mir’er (89), 7. 
Ad-mir/ing-ly, adv. 
Ad-mis/si-bil/i-ty 


Ad-mis/si-ble, a. 





Ad-mis/si-bly, adv. 


Ad-mis/siom (-mish/un), 2. 


Ad-mis/so-ry, a. 
Ad-mit/, v. ¢. 
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rant, amire, Pr. amiralh, amiran, amiratz, It. am- 
miraglio, almiraglio, almirante, Sp. & Pg. almiran- 
te, from Ar. amir-al-bahr, commander of the sea, 
the terminating syllable or word having been omit- 
ted; Ar. amir, from amara, to command. This 
word is said to have been introduced into Europe 
by the Genoese or Venctians, in the 12th or 18th 
century. ] 

1. A naval officer of the highest rank; the com- 
mander in chief of a fleet or navy. Johnson. 

(= In Great Britain, there are three classes of admi- 
rals, called, from the colors of the flags they bear, admi- 
rals of the red, white, and blue, with vice and rear ad- 
mirals of each flag. In the United States there are two 
classes of admirals, called, respectively, vice-admiral 
and rear-admiral. 

2. The ship which carries the admiral; also the 
most considerable ship of a fleet. 

Like some mighty admiral, dark and terrible, bearing down 
upon his antagonist with all his canvas straining to the wind, 
and all his thunders roaring from his broadsides. H. Hverett. 

3. (Conch.) A species of Conus (C. admiralis, 
Linn.), and also applied to some other species. Dana. 


Ad/mi-ral-ship, 2. The oftice or power of an ad- 
_miral. 
Ad/mi-ral-ty (112), n. 


[Fr. amirauté, O. Fr. ami- 
raulte, L. Lat. admiratitas.] 

1. The power, or oflicers, appointed for the man- 
agement of naval affairs. 

2. The building where the lords of the admiralty 
transact business. 

Courts of admiralty, courts having cognizance of ques- 
tions arising out of maritime affairs, and of crimes com- 
mitted on the high seas. In England these courts are 
held before the Lord High Admiral, or his deputy, styled 
the Judge of the Admiralty. In America, there is no 
admiralty court distinct from others, but the cognizance 
of all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction is 
vested in the district courts of the United States. 

Craig. Wharton. Kent. Bouvier. 
Admiration. [Qbs.] 


With great admirance inwardly was moved. Spenser. 


Ad/mi-ra/tion, n. [Fr. admiration, Lat. admira- 
. tio.| Wonder; especially, in present usage, wonder 


mingled with pleasing emotions, as approbation, 
esteem, love, or veneration; a compound emotion 
excited by something novel, rare, great, or excellent. 
“ Richly entitled to high admiration.” Macaulay. 

Your boldness I with admiration see. Dryden. 

Syn.— Wonder; astonishment; amazement; surprise. 
{imp. & p. p. ADMIRED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. ADMIRING.] [Fr. admirer, Lat. admirari, 
from ad and mirari, to wonder; Sp. & Pg. admirar, 
It. ammirare.] 

1. To regard with wonder or surprise; especially 
wonder mingled with approbation, esteem, rever- 
ence, or affection. 

The undaunted fiend what this might be admired. Milton. 

When he shall come to be glorified in his saints, and be ad- 
mired in all them that love him. 2 Thess. i. 10, 

2. To estimate or prize highly; as, to admire 
one’s talents. 

(@ It is an error to follow this verb with an infinitive ; 
as, I admire to see a man consistent in his conduct. 

Syn.—To esteem; approve; delight in. 

To wonder; to marvel; to be af- 
fected with surprise ; — sometimes with at. 

To wonder at Pharaoh, and even admire at myself. Fuller, 
One who admires; one who es- 
teems or loves greatly. 

With admiration; in the 
manner of an admirer, 

ye eee 
quality of being admissible; as, the admissi 
evidence. 


The 
ality of 


[Fr. admissible, L. Lat. adnvis- 
sibilis.| Capable or worthy of being admitted, al- 
lowed, or conceded; as, the supposition is hardly 
admissible, Hale. 
In an admissible manner; so 
as to be admitted. 
[Fr. admission, Lat. 
admissio. See ADMIT.} 
1. The act or practice of admitting. 
2. Power or permission to enter; admittance; en- 
trance; access; power to approach. 
What numbers groan for sad admission there! Young. 
8. The granting of an argument or position not 
fully proved; allowance, ‘‘ The too easy admission 
of doctrines borrowed from ancient schools.” 
Macaulay. 
Syn.— Admittance ; access; entrance ; initiation; 
concession. See ADMITTANCE. 
Gaining or granting admission. 
[imp. & p. p. ADMITTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. ADMITTING.] [Lat. admittere, admissum, 
from ad and mittere, to send; Fr. & Pr. admetire. | 


1. To suffer to enter; to grant entrance to, wheth- |. 


er into a place, or an oflice, or into the mind, or 
consideration; as, to admit a student into college; 
to admit a serious thought into the mind. 

2. To give evidence of a right of entrance; as, a 
ticket admits one into a play-house. 

3. To receive as true; to allow; as, the argument 
or fact is admitted. 

4. To be capable of; to allow; as, the words do 
not admit of such a construction. In this sense, of 
may be used after the verb, or omitted. 








ADNASCENT 


Ad-nit/ta-ble, a. Capable of being admitted or 
allowed. Browne. 
Ad-mit/tange, x. 1. The act of admitting; allow- 
ance or permission to enter. Hooker, 
2. Permission to enter; the power or right of en- 
trance; and hence, actual entrance; as, ‘* Ambas- 
sadors do crave admittance to your majesty.” Shak. 
3. Concession ; admission ; allowance; as, the ad- 
mittance of an argument. [Obs.] Browne. 
4. The custom or prerogative of being admitted. 
{Obs.] ‘Sir John, you are a gentleman of excel- 
lent breeding, .. . of great admittance.” Shak. 
5. (Law.) The act of giving possession of a copy- 
hold estate. Bouvier. 
Syn.— Admission ; access; entrance; initiation. — 
ADMITTANCE, ADMISSION. These words are, to some 
extent, in a state of transition and change. Admittance 
is now chiefly confined to its primary sense of access 
into some locality or building. ‘Thus we see on the doors 
of factories, &c., ‘No admittance.” Its secondary or 
moral sense, as ‘‘ admittance to the church,” is almost 
entirely laid aside. Admission has taken to itself the 
secondary or figurative senses ; as, admission to the 
rights of citizenship; admission to the church; the ad- 
misstons made by one of the parties in a dispute. And 
even when used in its primary sense, it is not identical 
with admittance. Thus, we speak of admission into a 
country, territory, and other larger localities, &c., where 
admittance could not be used. So, when we speak of 
admission to a concert or other public assembly, the 
meaning is not perhaps exactly that of admittance ; viz., 
access within the walls of the building, but rather a re- 
ception into the audience, or access to the performances. 
But the lines of distinction on this subject are not fully 
Ed rawn. 

ol dant t-tal tier, n. [Lat., let him be admitted. See 
Apmit.] In the older American colleges, the cer- 
tificate given to a student upon entering ; —s8o called 
from the word with which it began, Hall, 

Ad-mit/ter, n. One who admits. 

Ad-mix’, v.¢. [Lat. admiscere, admixtum, from ad 
and miscere, to mix, q. v.] To mingle with some- 
thing else; to mix. 

Ad-inix’/tion Gaeta 97), n. [Lat. admiztio.| 
A mingling of bodies; a union by mixing different 
substances together. It differs from composition, 
since it does not alter the nature of the substances 


mixed. Glanville. 
Ad-mixt/iire (-mikst/yur, 53), 2. [From admiz.] 
1. The act of mixing; mixture. Ray. 


2. The compound formed by mixing different 
substances together. 

Ad-mO6n/ish, v. ¢. [imp. & p.p. ADMONISHED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ADMONISHING.] [Lat. admonere, admoni- 
tum, from ad and monere, to remind, warn; Fr. ad- 
monéter, O. Fr. amonester, O. Eng. amoneste, Sp. & 
Pr. amonestar, from Lat. monitare, intens. of mo- 
nere; Ger. mahnen.] 

1. To warn or notify of a fault; to reprove gen- 
tly, or with mildness. 
Count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a brother. 
2 Thess. iii. 15. 
2. To counsel against wrong practices ; to caution 
or advise. 
Admonish one another in psalms and hymns. Col. iii. 16. 
I admonished thee, foretold the danger, and the lurking en- 
emy. Milton. 
8. To instruct or direct; to inform. 
Moses was admonished of God, when he was about to make 
the tabernacle. Heb, viii. 5. 

Ad-mGn/ish-er, n, One who admonishes, reproves, 
or counsels. 

Ad-mo6n/ish-ment, n. Admonition. [Rare.] Shak. 
d/mo-ni/tion (-nish/un), n. [Fr. admonition, Lat. 
admonitio.| Gentle or friendly reproof; counseling 
against a fault or error; instruction in duties; cau- 
tion; direction. ‘‘ddmonition given in a perfuncto- 
ry manner.” Macaulay. 

Syn.—Reprehension ; reproof; caution.— ADMONI- 
TION, REPREHENSION, REPROOF. Admonition is pro- 
spective, and relates to moral delinquencies ; its object is 
to prevent further transgression. Reprehension and 
reproof are retrospective, the former being milder than 
the latter, and involving less that affects personal inde- 
pendence. A person of any age or station may be liable 
to reprehension in case of wrong conduct; but reproof 
is confined to children or inferiors. ‘‘The master of a 
school may be exposed to the reprehension of the parents 
for any supposed impropriety; his scholars are subject 
to his frequent reproof.” Crabb. ‘*When a man feels 
the reprehension of a friend, seconded by his own heart, 
he is easily heated into resentment.” Johnson. ‘* There 
is an oblique way of reproof which takes off from the 
sharpness of it.’ Steele. 

Ad/mo-ni’tion-er, n. <A dispenser of admoni- 
tions. Hales. 

Ad-m5n1/i-tive, a. Containing admonition, Barrow. 

Ad-mO6n/i-tive-ly, adv. By admonition. 

Ad-m6n/i-tor, n. [Lat. admonitor, Fr. admoniteur. | 
An admonisher; a monitor. 

Conscience is at most times a very faithful and prudent ad- 


monitor. Shenstone. 
Ad-mén/i-to-ry, a. [L. Lat. admonitorius.] Con- 
taining admonition; admonishing. Hooker. 


Ad-mér/ti-za/tion, n. [L. Lat. admortizatio.] 
(Law.) The reducing of lands or tenements to mort- 
main. See MORTMAIN,. 

Ad-move/, v.t. [Lat. admovere, from ad and mo- 
vere, to moye.] ‘lo move to; to bring to another. 
[Rare.] Browne. 

Ad-niis/cent, a. [Lat. adnascens, p. pr. of adnasct, 
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ADNATE 


adnatus, to grow to or on, from ad and nasci, to be 
born, grow.] Growing to or on something else. 

e Evelyn. 

Ad/nitte, a. [Lat. adnatus.] (Bot.) Growing close 
toastem. ‘‘ An anther is adnate when fixed by its 
whole length to the filament.” Gray. 

Ad-ném/i-mal, a. [Lat. ad, to, and nomen, noun. ] 
(Gram.) Pertaining to an adnoun; adjectival. Gibbs. 
d/noun, nn. [From ad and noun, Lat. adnomen, 
surname.] (Gram.) An adjective, or attribute. 
{ Rare. 

Ad-nibi-la/ted, a, [Lat. adnubilare, to obscure, 
from ad and nubes, cloud; nubilus, cloudy.] Cloud- 
ed; obscured. . 

A-do! (23), n. [Prefix a, for fo, and do. Chaucer, 
Romaunt of the Rose, v. 5080: ‘‘ And don all that 
they have ado (for to do).”] Bustle; trouble; la- 
bor; difficulty ; as, to make a great ado about trifles ; 
to persuade one with much ado. 

Let’s follow to see the end of this ado. Shak. 

0f-do’be (a-dd/ba), n. [Sp., from adobar, to dress, 

prepare, It. addobbare, Pr. adobar, O. Fy. adouber.] 
An unburnt brick dried in the sun. 

Wo-lés/g¢enge, )n. [Fr. adolescence, Lat. ado- 

Ad/o-lés/gen-¢y, § lescentia.] The state of grow- 
ing, applied to the young of the human race; youth, 
or the period of life between puberty and that at 
which the body acquires its full development, in- 
cluding the years between the years of 14 and 26 in 
man, and of 12 and 21 in woman. Dunglison. 
d/o-lés/¢ent, a. [Fr. adolescent, Lat. adolescens, 
p. pr. of adolescere, to grow up to, from ab and 
olescere, inchoative of the root olere, to grow.] 
Growing; advancing from childhood to manhood. 

Schools, unless discipline were doubly strong, 
Detain their adolescent charge too long. Cowper. 

Ad/om@/an, a. [Lat. Adoneus.] Pertaining to 
Adonis; Adonic. ‘' Fair Adonean Venus.” Faber. 

A-doénifie, a. [Fr. Adonique, Lat. Adonius.] Of, or 
relating to, Adonis, famed for his beauty. 

Adonie verse, a short verse, in which the death of 
Adonis was bewailed. It consists of a dactyl and spon- 
dee. 

A-doén/ie, n. An Adonic verse. Among the Anglo- 
Saxons, a poetic verse consisting of one long, two 
short, and two long syllables. Henry's Brit. 

»f-dod'nés,n. (Lot.) A genus of plants of the family 
Ranunculacea, containing the bird’s eye, or pheas- 

_ant’s eye (Adonis autumnalis). Baird. 

Ad/o-nize,v.t. [Fr. adoniser, from Adonis.] To 
make beautiful; to beautify. [Obs.] 

I employed three good hours at least in adjusting and _ad- 
onizing myself. Smollett. 

A-doors’ (a-dorz’), adv. [Prefix a, for at, and door.] 
At or by the door. 

I took him in adoors, 
A straggling beggar outcast from his shores. 
Vicar’s Virgil, 1630, 

A-ddpt/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ADOPTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ADOPTING.] [Lat. adoptare, from ad and optare, 
to choose, desire; Fr. adopter, Sp. adoptar. See 
OPTION. ]} 

1. To take into one’s family, as son and heir; to 
take and treat as a child, giving a title to the privi- 
leges and rights of a child. 

2. To take or receive as one’s own; to select and 
take; as, to adopt the opinions of another; to adopt 
a particular mode of husbandry. 

Weare seldom at ease from the solicitations of our natural 
or adopted desires. ocke, 

A-dépt/ed-ly, adv. In the manner of something 
adopted. 

A-ddpt/er, n. 1. One who adopts. 

2. (Chem.) A receiver, with two necks, opposite 
to each other, one of which admits the neck of a 
retort, and the other is joined to another receiver. 
It is used in distillations, to give more space to 
elastic vapors, or to increase the length of the neck 
of aretort. [Spelled also adapter.]} 

A-dép/tion, n. [Fr. adoption, Lat. adoptio.] 

1. The act of adopting, or the state of being adopt- 
ed; the taking and treating of a stranger as one’s 
ownchild. ‘Adoption strives with nature.” Shak. 

2. Admission to a more intimate relation; recep- 
tion; as, the adoption of persons into hospitals or 
monasteries, or of one society into another. 

3. The receiving as one’s own what is new or not 
natural. ‘The adoption of opinions.” Bp. Taylor. 

A-dip/tion-ist, ». One who maintains that Christ 
was the Son of God by adoption only. Murdock. 

A-dép/tiotis, a. Adopted. 

A-dipt/ive, a. | Lat. adoptivus, Fr. adoptif.| Adopt- 
ing; as, an adoptive father ; or adopted ; as, an adopt- 
awe son. 

A-dor/a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being adorable; 
adorableness. [/are.] 

A-dor’a-ble, a. [Fr. adorable, Lat. adorabilis.| 

1. Deserving to be adored; worthy of divine hon- 
ors. ‘‘ The adorable Author of Christianity.” Cheyne. 

2. Worthy of the utmost love or respect. 

A-dor/a-ble-ness,”. The quality of being adorable, 
or worthy of adoration. 

A-dor/a-bly, adv. In an adorable manner. 
d/o-ra/tion, n. [Fr. adoration, Lat. adoratio.| 

1. The act of paying honors to a divine being; the 
worship paid to God; the act of addressing as a god. 


The more immediate objects of popular adoration amongst 
the heathens were deified human beings. Farmer. 
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2. Homage_paid to one in high esteem; profound 

reverence, 

A-dore’,v.t. [imp.& p.p. ADORED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ADORING.] [Lat. adorare, to speak to, pray, adore, 
from ad and orare, to speak, pray, from os, gen. 
oris, the mouth; Fr. adorer, Pr. & Sp. adoray, It. 
adorare, | 

1. To worship with profound reverence; to ad- 

dress with exalted thoughts, by prayer and thanks- 
giving; to pay divine honors to; to honor as a god, 
or as divine. 

Tle [James II.) was met at the castle gate by a procession of 

popes bishops and priests,... bearing fe host, which he pub- 
icly adored. Smollett. 

2. To love in the highest degree; to regard with 

the utmost esteem, affection, and respect. ‘‘The 
people appear adoring their prince.” Tatler, 

A-dore’, v.t. To gild or adorn. [0bs.] 

Congealed little drops which do the morn adore. Spenser. 
A-dore/’/ment, n. Adoration. [0bs.] Browne. 
A-dor’er,n. One who adores; one who worships 

or honors as divine; one who admires or loves 


greatly. ‘' An adorer of truth.” Clarendon. 

I profess myself her adorev, not her friend. Shak. 
A-dor/ing-ly, adv. With adoration, 

A-doérn/’,v.t. [imp.& p.p.ADORNED; p.pr.& vb. n. 


ADORNING.] [Lat. adornare, from ad and ornare, 
to furnish, embellish; Fr. adorner, Sp. adornar, It. 
adornare.| To deck or dress with ornaments; to 
embellish; to set off to advantage; to render pleas- 
ing or attractive. 
As a bride adorneth herself with her jewels. Jsa. Ixi. 10. 
At church, with meek and unaffected grace, \ 
His looks adorned the venerable place. Goldsmith. 
Syn.— To deck ; decorate ; embellish ; ornament; 
beautify; grace; garnish; dignify; exalt; honor.—'To 
ADORN, ORNAMENT, DECORATE, EMBELLISH. We deco- 
rate and ornament by putting on some adjunct which is 
attractive or beautiful, and which serves to heighten the 
general effect. Thus, a lady’s head-dress may be orna- 
mented or decorated with flowers or jewelry; a hall may 
be decorated with carving or gilding, and ornamented 
with wreaths of flowers. We embellish not so much by 
mere adjuncts, as by so modifying the thing itself in its 
constituent parts, as to render it more beautiful and at- 
tractive. Thus, a book may be embellished with rich 
engravings, which are not strictly adjuncts, but an inte- 
gral part of the volume itself. So, the grounds around a 
house may be embellished with flower-beds and shrub- 
bery, which form a constituent part of the scene. Adorn 
is sometimes identical with decorate, as when we say, 
alady was adorned with jewels. In other cases, it seems 
to imply something more. Thus, we speak of a gallery 
of paintings as adorned with the works of some of the 
great masters, or adorned with noble statuary and col- 
umns. Here decorated and ornamented would hardly 
be appropriate. ‘There is a value in these works of gen- 
ius beyond mere show and ornament. <All these words, 
except decorate, are used in a secondary and figurative 
sense; as, a character adorned with every Christian 
grace; a style embellished with rich and beautiful im- 
agery. Still, there is at times a certain degree of vague- 
ness in their use; and these remarks are only designed 
to show what is believed to be a well-founded difference 
between them. 

A-dérn’,n. [Sp. adorno.] Ornament; decoration. 
[ Obs.] Spenser. 

A-dérn’, a. [Pr. adorn, It. adorno, for adornato.]} 
Adorned; decorated. [Obs.] Milton. 

A-dérn/er, n. One who adorns or embellishes. 

A-dérn/ing-ly, adv. By adorning. 

A-dérn/ment, nn. [O. Fr. adornement, aornement, 
aournement.| An adorning; ornament. ford, 

Ad-6s/et-la/tion, n. [From Lat. adosculari, to 
kiss, from ad and osculari, to kiss, osculatio, oscu- 
dum, kiss, a little mouth; os, mouth. ] 

1. (Sot.) The inserting of one part of a plant into 
another. Crabb. 
2. (Physiol.) An impregnation by mere external 
contact, without intromission, asin fishes. Dana. 

A-down/!, adv. From a higher to a lower situation; 
downward; down, to or on the ground. ‘ Thrice 
did she sink adown.” Spenser. 

A-down’, prep. [Prefix a and down; O. Eng. 
adown, A-8. adiine, of dine, from din, hill.] Down. 

Her hair adown her shoulders loosely lay displayed, Prior. 

Ad’ préssed (-prést), a. [Lat. ad and pressere, pres- 
sum, to press.| (Bot.) Pressed close, as leaves to a 

stem, &c. Gray. 

Ma quod aémeneme. [Lat.] (Law.) A writ di- 
recting the sheriff to inquire what damage may 
accrue from the grant of certain liberties or fran- 
chises. Brande. 

A-dvéad’, a. [O. Eng. adrad, adradde, A-8. dra- 
dan, udredan, andredan, ondredan, to fear. See 
DREAD.] Affected by dread. [ Obs.] 

A-dréam/, v.t. To make to dream ;—used only in 

_the phrase was adreamed, i.e., I dreamed. [Obs.] 

A-dyri-at/ie,a. [Lat. Adriaticus, Hadriaticus, from 
Adria or Hadria, a city in the country of the Veneti, 
on the coast of the Gulf of Venice.] Pertaining to 
the Gulf of Venice. 

A-dyrift’,adv. [Hither from drift, q. v., and the pref. 
a, or less prob. from the A-S. adrifted, equiv. to 
adrifen, driven, p. p. of adrifan, to drive away, 
drifan, to drive.] Floating at random, ‘So on the 
sea she shall be set adrift.” Dryden. 
d/ro-ga/tion, n. [ Lat. adrogatio, arrogatio, from 
ad and rogare, to ask, rogatio, an asking.| A species 
of adoption in ancient Rome, by which a person 











ADULTERATENESS 


capable of choosing for himself was admitted into 
the relation of a son; —so called from the questions 
put to the parties. Bouvier. 
A-droit/, a. oe adroit, Pr..adreit, adret, adreig, 
adreg, adrech, It. addritto, addiritto; Fr. droit, 
straight, right, Pr. dreit, It. dritto, diritto, Pg. 
direito, Sp. derecho, from Lat. directus, p. p. of 
dirigere, to direct, from dis and regere, to lead 
straight.] Possessing or exercising skill or dex- 
terity; dextrous; ingenious; ready in invention or 
execution. ‘Equally adroit in the application of 
the telescope and quadrant.” Horsley. ‘‘Adroit at 
a present answer to a serious query.” Aubrey. 
Syn.—Dextrous; skillful; ingenious; expert; ready. 
A-droit/ly, adv. In an adroit manner, 
A-droit/ness,n. The quality of being adroit; skill 
and readiness in the use of the limbs, or of the 
mental faculties; dexterity. 
Adroitness was as requisite as courage. Dotley. 


A-dvy’, a. [Prefix a and dyvy.] Thirsty; in want of 
drink, ‘‘A man that is adry.” Burton, 

_ _ 0&7 This adjective always follows the noun. / 

Ad/s¢i-ti/tiotis (-si-tish’us), a. [From Lat. adscis- 
cere, asciscere, to take knowingly, from ad and 
sciscere, to seck to know; scire, to know.] Added 
or assumed ; taken as supplemental ; additional. 

_‘‘Adscititious advantages.” Wollaston. 

Ad/s¢i-ti/tiotis-ly, adv. In an adscititious manner. 

Ad/seript, n. [Lat. adscriptus, -wm, p. p. of adscri- 
bere, to ascribe, from ad and scribere, to write.] 
One who is held to service as attached to some ob- 
ject or place, as when a slavesis made an adscript 
of the soil. Bancroft. 

Ad-sig/ni-fi-ea/tion, n. A modification of mean- 
ing by means of an added prefix or affix, Tooke. 

Ad-sig/ni-fy,v.t. [See Ap and Sianiry.] To add 
a signification or meaning to, by means of a prefix 
or aflix. . Tooke, 

Ad-strie/tion, n. [Fr. adstriction, Lat. adstrictio 
astrictio, from adstringere, to draw close, from ac 
and stringere, to strain.]} 

1. The act of binding fast or together. 
2. (Med.) The effect of an astringent substance 
on the animal economy; constipation. Dwnglison. 

Ad-strie/to-ry, (a. [Lat. adstrictorius.] See As- 

Ad-strin’gent, TRICTORY, ASTRINGENT. 

Ad a-la'ri-d,n. [Fr. adulaire, from Adula, amoun- 
tain ia Switzerland, now St. Gothard.] (Min.) A 
transparent or translucent variety of feldspar, found 
in granitic rocks. Among its varieties are moon- 
stone and sunstone. Dana. 

Ad/@-1a/tion, n. [Fr. adulation, Lat. adulatio, from 
adulari, to flatter.) Servile flattery; praise in ex- 
cess, or beyond what is merited. ; 

Think’st thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? Shak. 
Syn. — Flattery; compliment; obsequiousness. — AD- 
ULATION, FLATTERY, COMPLIMENT. Men deal in compli- 
ments from a desire to pkease; they use flattery either 
from undue admiration, or a wish to gratify vanity ; they 
practice adulation from sordid motives, and with a min- 
gled spirit of falsehood and hypocrisy. Compliments 
are often unmeaning; jlatlery is apt to become gross; 
adulation is always servile, and usually fulsome. Adu- 
dation is practiced by courtiers, flattery by lovers; com- 
pliments are used by the fashionable. 

Ad/&-1a'tor, n. [Lat. adulator, Fr. adulateur.] One 

_ who offers praise servilely ; a flatterer. 3 

Ad/ii-la/to-ry, a. [Lat. adulatorius, O. Fr. adula- 
toire.| Containing excessive praise or compliments; 
servilely praising; flattering; as, an adulatory ad- 

_ dress. “* A mere rant of adulatory freedom.” Burke. 

Ad/a-la/tress,n. [Lat. adulatrix, Fr. adulatrice.] 
A woman who flatters with servility. 

A-dtilt’, a. [Fr. adulte, Lat. adultus, p. p. of ado- 
lescere. See ADOLESCENT.] Having arrived at ma- 
ture years, or to full size and strength; as, an adult 
person or plant. 

A-dtilt’, n. A person or thing grown to full size and 
strength; one who has reached the years of man- 
hood, 

02 In the common law, this term is applied to a per- 
son of full age; in the czvil law, to males atter the age of 
fourteen, and to females after twelve. Bouvier. Burrill. 


A-diilt’/ed, a Grown up to maturity. [Rare.] 
“ 4dulted Christians.” owell. 
A-diil’ter, v. i. To practice adultery. [Obs.] B. Jon. 
A-diil/ter-ant, n. ([Lat. adulterans, p. pr. of adul- 
terare.| A person or thing that adulterates. 
A-diilter-ate, v.t. [imp.& p.p. ADULTERATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ADULTERATING.] [Lat. adulterare, 
from adulter, adulterer, unchaste ; ad and alter, 
other, properly one who approaches another on ac- 
count of unlawful love.] To corrupt, debase, or 
make impure by an admixture of baser materials ; 
as, to adulterate liquors or the coin of a country. 
The present war has... adulterated our tongue with 
strange words, ypectator. 
Syn.—To corrupt; defile; debase ; contaminate; 
vitiate ; sophisticate. 
A-dil/ter-ate, v. 7. 
A-diil/ter-ate, a. 


To commit adultery. [ Obs.] 
1. Tainted with adultery. 
2. Debased by foreign mixtures. ‘* Adulterate 
incense.” Massinger. 
A-diil/ter-ate-ly, adv. In an adulterate manner, 
A-diil/ter-ate-mess, n. The quality or state of be- 
ing adulterated, debased, or corrupted. 
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A ADULTERATION 


A-diil/ter-a/tion,n, [Fr. adultération, Lat. adul- 
_ teratio.| The act of adulterating, or the state of be- 
ing adulterated; corruption, or debasement by for- 
eign mixture, ‘“ The shameless adulteration of the 
shepins? <7 Prescott. 
A-ditl/ter-er, n, [Lat. adulter, with an additional 
Eng. nominal termination. } q 
1. A man guilty of adultery; aman who has sex- 
ual commerce with any married woman not his wife, 
{| 2. (Secript.) A man who violates his religious coy- 
enant. Jer. ix. 2, 
A-diil/ter-ess,n. [Fr. adultéresse, L, Lat. adulter- 
a atriz.| 

1, A married woman guilty of incontinence. 

2. (Script.) A woman who violates her religious 
engagements. James iv. 4, 

A-ditl’ter-ine, or A-dtil/ter-ime (Synop., § 180), a. 
[Fr. adultérin, Lat. adulterinus.|] Proceeding from 
adulterous commerce; hence, spurious; without the 
support of law; illegal. 

When any particular class of artificers or traders thought 
proper to act as a corporation without a charter, such were 
called adulterime guilds. Adam Smith. 

'A-diil’ter-Ine, or A-diil’/ter-Ine, n. (Civ. Law.) 
A child issuing from an adulterous connection. 


: Bouvier. 
A-diil’ter-ize,v.i. Tobe guilty of adultery. [ Obs. | 
Milton. 

A-diil’ter-otts, a. Guilty of adultery; pertaining 
to adultery. Dryden, 


A-diil/ter-otis-ly, adv, In an adulterous manner, 

A-diil/ter-y, n. [Lat. adulterium, Fr. adultére. 

1. Violation of the marriage bed; the unfaithful- 
ness of any married person to the marriage bed; the 
voluntary sexual intercourse of a married person 
with one of the opposite sex. 

(=> It may be committed between two married per- 
sons, or between two persons only one of whom is mar- 
ried; in the latter case it would be single adultery; in the 
former, double. ; 

2. Adulteration; corruption. [0bs.] 

3. (Script.) Lewdness or unchastity of thought 
as well as act, as forbidden in the seventh com- 
mandment. 

4. (Old Law.) The fine and penalty imposed for 

: the offense of adultery. 

5. (Zccl.) The intrusion of a person into a bish- 
opric during the life of a bishop. Encyc. Brit. 

6. Injury; degradation; ruin. [Obs.] 

You might wrest the caduceus out of my hand to the adul- 
tery and spoil of nature. _ B. Jonson. 

A-dtilt/ness, n. The state of being adult. 

Ad-ittm/brant, a. [Lat. adwmbrans, p. pr. of ad- 
umbrare. See ADUMBRATE.] Giving a faint shad- 
ow, or slight resemblance, 

Ad-tim/brate, v.¢. [Lat. adumbrare, from ad and 
umbrare, to shade; wmbra, shade, Fr. ombre, Pr. 
umbra and ombra, It. ombra.|*To give a faint shad- 
ow or slight representation of; to shadow forth. 

Both in the vastness and the richness of the visible universe 
the invisible God is adwnbrated. I. Taylor, 

A@um-bria/tion, n.  [Lat. adumbratio.] 

1. The act of adumbrating, or making a shadow 
or faint resemblance. 

2. A faint sketch; an imperfect portrayal or rep- 
resentation of athing, ‘‘ Elegant adumbrations of 
sacred truth.” Bp. Horsley. 

3. (Her.) The shadow only of a figure, outlined, 
and painted of a color darker than the field. 
d/ii-na&/tion, n. [Lat. adunatio; from adunare, 
to make one, unite; ad and wnus, one.| The state 
of being united; union. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 

A-diin’¢i-ty, n. [ Lat. aduncitas. See infra.] Hook- 
edness, or a bending in form of ahook, ‘‘ The adun- 
city of the beaks of hawks.” Pope. 

(2 According to the natural powers of the letters, 
this word is a-dun'ci-tey ; but unless pronounced 
a-dungk'ci-tey, as if the ec were double, its relationship 
to aduncous and adunque, and its consequent meaning, 
will scarcely be understood. Smart. 

A-diin’/eotis, a. [Lat. adwncus, from ad and un- 
penned, hook.] Bent or made in the form of a 

ook. 

A-diinque’ (a-dtink’), a, 
like a hook; hooked ; aduncous, 
adunque bill.” 

A-diire’, v.t. 
and wrere, to burn. | 

A-diist’, a. [Lat. adustus, p.p. 
aduste, Pr. adust.] 

1. Burnt or scorched; become dry by heat; hot 

_ and fiery. ‘‘ The Libyan air adust.” Milton. 

2. Looking as if burnt or scorched, 

He was a tall, thin man, of an adust complexion. TV. Scott. 


3. (Med.) Having much heat in the constitution 
and little serum in the blood. [Obs.] Dunglison. 
A-ditist/ed, a. Become hot and dry; burnt, or look- 
ing as if burnt. Howell. 
A-dtist/i-ble, a. That may be scorched or burnt up. 
A-diis’tion (-diist/yun, 97), 2. [Lat. adustio, from 
adurere ; Fr. adustion.] 
1. The act of burning 
state of being thus heated or dried, 
2. (Surg.) Cauterization. 
va-lofvem. See Av. 
Ad-vance’ (6), v.¢. [imp. & p.p. ADVANCED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. nm. ADVANCING.] [O. Fr, advancer, N. Fr. 
avancer, Pr. & Sp. avanzar, It. avanzare, from Fr. 


{ Lat. aduncus.] Formed 
[Obs.] ** An 
Bacon. 

Fr. adurer, Lat. adurere, from ad 
To burn up. £028.) Bacon. 
of adurere; Fr. 


or heating to dryness; a 
Harvey. 
Buchanan, 





Ad-van¢e’, a. 


Ad-vanc¢e/ment, 7. 


Ad-van/¢er, 2. 


Ad-van/¢cive, a. 
Ad-van/tage (6, 45), 2. 
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avant, Pr. avant, abans, It. avanti, far, forward, be- 
fore, Lat. ab ante, lit. from before, which is found 
on a Roman inscription; O. Fr. advance, N. Fr. 
avance. | 
1. To bring forward; to move farther in front. 
Advance your standards, draw your willing swords. Shak, 
2. Hence, to promote, or to raise to a higher rank. 
Ahasuerus... advanced him above all the princes. 
Esther iii. 1. 
3. To accelerate the growth or progress of; to 
further; to forward; to help on; to aid; as, to ad- 
vance the ripening of fruit, to advance one’s true 
interests. . 
4. To offer or propose; to bring to view or no- 
tice; as, to advance an opinion or an argument. 
Some ne’er advance a judgment of theirown. Pope, 
5. Tosupply beforehand; to furnish on credit, or 
before goods are delivered, or work is done; or to 
furnish as a part of a stock or fund; as, to advance 
money on loan or contract, or toward a purchase or 
establishment. 
6. To furnish for others; to supply or pay for 
others, in expectation of re-imbursement. 
They advanced the money out of their own funds. ent. 
7. To raise to a higher point; to enhance; as, to 
advance the price of goods. [Obs.} 
&. To extol; to laud; to commend. 
Greatly advancing his gay chevalry. Spenser. 
Syn.—To bring forward ; allege; adduce; assign; 
raise ; promote; elevate; exalt ; aggrandize ; improve; 
heighten; accelerate. 


Ad-van¢e’, v.i, 1. To move or go forward; to pro- 


ceed. 
The youth advanced — in open sight. Parnell. 
2. To increase or make progress in any respect; 
as, to advance in knowledge, in stature, in wisdom, 
or in years. 
3. ‘lo rise in rank, office, or consequence; to be 
preferred or promoted. ‘Advanced to a level with 
ancient pecrs.” Prescott. 


Ad-vainge’ (6), . 1. The act of advancing or moving 


forward; progress; approach. ‘The indecent ad- 
vances she made.” Pope. 

2. Improvement or progression, physically, men- 
tally, morally, or socially; as, an advance in health, 
knowledge, or religion; an advance in rank or oflice. 

3. (Com.) Additional price or profit; as, an ad- 
vance on the prime cost of goods. 

4. A giving beforehand; a tender; an offer; a 
gift ;— specifically, a furnishing of something be- 
fore an equivalent is received (as money or goods), 
toward a capital or stock, or on loan; hence, the 
money or goods thus furnished; as, A made large 
advances to B. 

I shall, with pleasure, make the necessary advances. Jay. 

The account was made up with intent to show what ad- 
vances had been made, Kent. 

In advance, in front; before ; also, beforehand ; be- 
fore an equivalent is received, or when one partner in 
trade has furnished more than his proportion; as, A is 
in advance to B a thousand dollars or pounds. — Annular 
advance (Steam Engines), the angle which the eccentric 
forms with its position at half-stroke, when the piston 
is at the commencement of its stroke. — Linear advance, 
the amount by which the valve has traveled. 

Before in place, or beforehand in 
time ; —used for advanced ; as, an advance-guard, or 
that before the main guard or body of an army; ad- 
wance-payment, or that made before it is due. 

{[O. Fr. advancement, N. Fr. 
avancement. | 

1. The act of advancing or the state of being ad- 
vanced; progression; improvement; furtherance; 
preferment; promotion. 

In heaven,... every one rejoiceth in each other’s advance- 
ment. Sir T. More. 

True religion . . . proposes for its end the joint advance- 
ment of the virtue and happiness of the people. Horsley. 

2. Settlement on a wife, or jointure. [ Obs.] Bacon. 

8. That which a person has received from a par- 
ent living, in anticipation of what he might receive 
by inheritance. 

4. The payment of money in advance; money 
paid in advance, 

1. One who advances; a promoter. 

2. Among sportsmen, the second branch of a 
buck’s horn. Howell, 
Tending to advance. [Lare.| 
O. Fr. advantage, N. Fy. 
avantage, Pr. avantatge, It. vantaggio, for avan- 
taggio, Sp. ventaja, Pg. ventajem, trom Fr. avant, 
&e. See ADVANCE. ] 

1. Any state, condition, circumstance, oppor- 
tunity, or means, particularly favorable to success, 
prosperity, interest, or reputation, or to any desired 
end; as, the enemy had the advantage of a more 
elevated position. ‘ The advantages of a close alli- 


ance.” Macaulay. 
Give me advantage of some brief discourse. Shak, 

The stars 
Watch an advantage to appear. Herbert. 


2. Superiority or prevalence ;— with of or over. 
“Test Satan should get an advantage of us” [i. e., 
over us}. Zion tier Li. 

3. Superiority of state, or that which gives it; 
benefit; gain; profit; as, the advantage of a good 
constitution, 

4, Increase or overplus. [Obs.] 


And with advantage means to pay thy love. Shak. 


Ad-van/tage (6), v. t. 


Ad-van/tage-a-ble, a. 
Ad-van/tage-ground, 2. 


Ad/van-ta/geotis (-ta/jus), a. 


Ad/van-ta/Seotts-ly, adv. 


Ad-véne/, v. 7. 


Ad-vén/ient (-vén/yent), a, 


Ad-vént/ive, a. 


Ad-vént/ive, n. 
Ad-vént/i-al, a. 


Ad-vént/iire (-vint/yur, 53), 2. 


ADVENTURE 


Syn.— ADVANTAGE, ADVANTAGEOUS, BENEFIT, BEN- 
EFICIAL. We speak of a thing as a benejyit, or beneficial, 
when it is simply productive of good; as, the benesits 
of early discipline; the beneficial effects of adversity. 
We speak of a thing as an advantage, or as advanta- 
geous when it affords us the means of getting forward, and 
places us on a ‘‘vantage ground” for further effort. 
Hence, there is a difference between the benesits and the 
advantages of early education; between a beneysictal and 
an advantageous investment of money. 

Offered life 
Neglect not, and the benefit embrace 
By faith, not void of works. 
Count all the advantage prosperous vice attai 
’Tis but what virtue des How and eee 


Dilton, 


Pope. 
[imp. & p.p. ADVANTAGED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ADVANTAGING.] ‘To give an adyan- 
tage to; hence, to benefit; to profit. 

The truth is, the archbishop’s own stiffness and averseness 


to comply with the court designs, advantaged his adversaries 
against him. Fuller. 


What is a man advantaged, if he gain the whole world, and 
lose himself, or be cast away ? Luke ix. 25. 
Profitable; convenient; 
Hayward. 
Ground that gives ad- 
_ vantage or superiority ; vantage-ground. Clarendon. 
[Fr. advantageuz, 
avantageux.| Being of advantage; furnishing ad- 
vantage, convenience, or opportunity to gain bene- 
fit; gainful; profitable; useful; beneficial; as, an 
advantageous position of troops; trade is advan- 
tageous to a nation, ‘ Advantageous comparison 
with any other country.” Prescott. 
You see... of what use a good reputation is, and how swift 
and advantageous a harbinger it is, wherever one goes. 
thester field, 
Syn.— Beneficial; opportune; conyenient; profitable; 
useful; gainful. 


gainful. 


In an advantageous 
manner; profitably; conveniently. 
d/van-ta/seotis-ness, n. The quality or state 

_of being advantageous; profitableness; usefulness. 


Ad/vee-ti’tiots (-tish/us), @. | Lat. advectitius, from 


advehere, to conduct ; ad and vehere, to bear, convey. | 

3rought from another place; foreign. [Obs.| 

[Lat. advenire, from ad and venire, 

to come; O. Fr. advenir, avenir.| To accede, or 

come to; to be added to, or become a part of, though 

not essential. [Rare.] 

Even where no act of the will advenes as a co-efficient. 

Coleridge. 

[Lat. adveniens, p. pr. 

Coming from outward causes ; super- 


of advenire. | i) 8 
tlanville. 


added. [Obs. 


y 


Ad/vent, n. itat, adventus, Fr, avent, O. Fr. ad- 


vent, avent. See ADVENE.| 

1. A coming; approach; visitation. ‘ Death’s 
dreadful advent.” Young. Specifically, the first or 
the second coming of Christ. 

2. A season of devotion including four Sundays 
before Christmas, Hook. 


Ad-vént/ine, a. Adventitious. [Obs.] ‘Adventine 


heat,” Bacon, 


Ad/ven-ti/tiotis (-tish/us), a 1. Added extrinsi- 


cally; not essentially inherent; accidental; casual; 
additional; supervenient; foreign. 
To things of great dimensions, if we annex an adventitious 
idea of terror, they become without comparison greater. Burke, 
2. (Bot.) Out of the proper or usual place; as, 
adventitious buds. Gray. 
3. (Med.) Not hereditary or congenital, but ac- 
_ quired, as certain diseases, 


Ad/ven-ti/tiotis-ly, adv. Accidentally. 
Ad/ven-ti/tiotis-mess, 2. 


The state of being ad- 
ventitious, or not essettially imherent. 
Accidental; adventitious ; — little 
used in a general sense, but applied in botany to for- 
cign plants accidentally or sparingly spontaneous in 
a country, yet hardly to be called native. Gray. 
A thing or person coming from 
Bacon. 
[L. Lat. adventualis.| Relating 
Saunderson. 
[O. Fr. adventure, 
aventure, N. Fr. aventure, Sp., Pg., & Pr. aventura, 
It. awventura, L. Lat. adveniwra, aventura, M. H. 
Ger. wentiure, Ger. abenteuer ; from Lat. advenire, 
supine adventum, future p. adventurus, to arrive, 
which in the Romance languages took the sense of 
to happen, to befall. ] 
1. That of which one has no direction; hazard; 
risk; chance; venture. 
Nay, 2 far less good to man it will be found, if she must, at 
all adventures, be fastened upon him individually. Milton. 
2. An enterprise of hazard; a bold undertaking, 
in which hazards are to be encountered, and the is- 
sue is staked upon unforeseen events, ‘Thine is 
the adventure, thine the victory.” Dryden. 
3. A remarkable occurrence; a striking event, 
more or less important; as, the adventures of one’s 
life. Bacon. 
4. A thing sent to sea at the risk of the person 
sending it. 
5. A dangerous condition; danger; peril. [ Ovs.] 
He was in great adventure of his life. Berners. 
A bill of adventure (Com.), a writing signed by a per- 
son who takes goods on board of his ship wholly at the 
risk of the owner. 
Syn.— Incident; occurrence; event; contingency. 


without. [are.] 


to the season of advent. 
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ADVENTURE 


Ad-vént/iire, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ADVENTURED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ADVENTURING. ] 

1. To risk, or hazard; to jeopard; to venture. 

Certain of. . . his friends sent unto him, desiring him that 
he would not adventure himself into the theater. Acts xix. 31. 

2. To venture upon; torun the risk of attempting. 

Them to disable from revenge adventuring. Spenser. 
Discriminations might be adventured. I, Taylor. 
Ad-vént/iire (53), v. i. To dare; to try the chance. 
I would adventure for such merchandise. Shak. 
Ad-vént/iire-ful, a, Given to adventure; full of 
enterprise. Bentham. 
Ad-vént/iir-er, n. One who adventures; one who 
seeks occasions of chance, or attempts bold, novel, 
or extraordinary enterprises; one who puts some- 
thing at risk. 
Ad-vént/iire-séme, a. 
hazard; venturesome. 
Ad-vént/iire-séme-ness, 1. 
bold and venturesome. 
Ad-vént/iir-ess,n. A female adventurer. Bulwer. 
Ad-vént/tir-otts, a. [| Fr. adventureux, aventurcux. | 

1. Inclined or willing to adventure or incur haz- 
ard; bold to encounter danger; daring; courageous; 
enterprising ; — applied to persons. 

Bold deed thou hast presumed, adventurous Eve. Ailton. 

2. Full of hazard; attended with risk; exposing to 
danger; requiring courage ; — applied to things; as, 
an adventurous undertaking. 

Syn. — Rash; foolhardy; enterprising; daring; cour- 
ageous. See RASH. 

Ad-vént/ir-otis-ly, adv. 
ner; boldly; daringly. 
Ad-vént/iir-otis-ness, 2. 

being adventurous. 
Ad/vérb (14), n. [Lat. adverbium, from ad and 
verbum, word, verb; Fr. adverbe.| (Gram.) A 
word used to modify the sense of a verb, participle, 
adjective, or other adverb, and usually placed near 
it; as, he writes well; paper extremely white. 
Ad-vérb/i-al, a. [N. Lat. adverbialis, Fr. adver- 
bial.| Pertaining to an adverb. 
Ad-vérb/i-al-ly, adv. In the manner of an adverb. 
of d/ver-sa’ri-d,n.pl. [Lat. adversaria (sc. scrip- 
ta), pl. of adversarius, See infra.) 

1. Books in which all matters are temporarily en- 
tered as they occur. Andrews. 

2. (Lit.) (a.) A miscellaneous collection of notes, 
remarks, or selections; hence, a common-place 
book. (0.) A title for books or papers of such 
character. 

These parchments are supposed to have been St. Paul’s ad- 
versaria. Bp. Bull. 

Ad/ver-sa/ri-otts, a. Adversary. {[Rare.] Southey. 
d/ver-sa-ry (44), n. [Lat. adversarius, turned 
toward or lying before the eyes, fronting, opposite, 
antagonist, adversary. See ADVERSE.] One who 
is turned against another or others with a design to 
oppose or resist them; a member of an opposing or 
hostile party; an opponent; an antagonist; an en- 
emy; a foe. ‘His ancient knot of dangerous ad- 
versaries.” Shak. ‘Agree with thine adversary 
quickly.” Matt. v. 25. 

It may be thought that to vindicate the permanency of truth 
is to dispute without an adversary. Beattie. 

The adversary, Satan, or the devil; — so called by way 
of eminence. Beattie. 

Syn. — ADversARy, ENEMY, OPPONENT, ANTAGONIST. 
Enemy is the only one of these words which necessarily 
implies a state of personal hostility. Men may be ad- 
wersaries, antagonists, or opponents to each other in 
certain respects, and yet have no feelings of general 
animosity. An adversary may be simply one who is 
placed for a time in a hostile position, as in argument, or 
in chess-playing. An opponent is one who is ranged 
against another (perhaps passively) on the opposing side. 
An antagonist is one who struggles against another 
with active effort, either in a literal fight or in verbal 
debate. 

Ad’ver-sa-ry, a. 1. Opposed; opposite; adverse; 
antagonistic. 

2. (Law.) Waving an opposing party; in distine- 
tion from an application, in law or equity, to which 
no opposition is made; as, an adversary suit. 
d/ver-sa/tion, n. The state of being adverse; 
opposition. [are.] : Hardyng. 

Ad-vér’sa-tive, a. {Lat. adversativus, from adver- 
sari, to oppose.| Expressing contrariety, opposi- 
tion, or antithesis between two connected proposi- 
tions ;— applied to the conjunctions but, however, 
yet, &c.; as, John is an honest man, but not wise. 

Ad-vér/sa-tive, n. A word denoting contrariety or 
opposition; an adversative word. Harris. 
d/vérse, a. [Lat. adversus, p. p. of advertere, to 
turn to, from ad and vertere, to turn; used in Latin 
also as adv. and prep. See ADVERT. | 

1. Acting against or in a contrary direction; con- 
flicting; counteracting; as, adverse winds; an ad- 
verse party. 

2. Opposing desire; contrary to the wishes, or to 
puppered good; hence, unfortunate; calamitous; 
afflictive ; pernicious. 

Happy were it for us all if we bore prosperity as well and 
wisely as we endure an adverse fortune, Southey. 

To be adverse in religion, —-a phrase used by Ben Jon- 
son, —is to turn attention to religion. 


I do not deny 
But such as are not graced in a state 


Bold; daring; incurring 


The quality of being 


In an adventurous man- 


The act or quality of 


Ad-vérse’ (14), v. t. 
Ad/vérse-ly (Synop., §130), adv. 
Ad-vér/si-f0/li-ate, | a. 


Ad-vér’si-f0/li-otis, 


Ad/vérse-ness, n. 


Ad-vér’si-ty, 7. 


Ad-vért/enge, ) 7. 
Ad-vért/en-cy, 


Ad-vért/ent-ly, adv. 


Ad-vés/per-ate, v. 7. 


Ad-vi¢ge’, n. 


Ad-vi¢e’-boat, n. 


Ad-vig/il-ate, v. t. 


Ad-vis/a-bil/i-ty, 7. 


Ad-vis/a-ble, a. 


Ad-vis/a-ble-ness, 7. 





Ad-vigs’/a-bly, adv. 
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May for their ends be adverse in religion, 
And get a tune to call the flock together. Anon. 

Adverse possession (Law.), that kind of continued oc- 
cupation and enjoyment of real estate which indicates 
an assertion of right on the part of the person maintain- 
ing it. 

(> This word was formerly accented, by some au- 
thors, on the last syllable; but the accent is now set- 
tled on the first. 

Syn. —Averse; reluctant; unwilling. See AVERSE. 
[Lat. adversari.] To oppose; 

Gower. 
In an adverse 


to resist. [Obs.] 
manner; unfortunately. 
{Lat. adversus, against, 
and folium, leaf.) (Bot.) 
Having opposite leaves, as plants, where the leayes 
are so arranged on the stem. 
State or quality of being ad- 
verse; opposition. 
{Lat. adversitas, Fr. adversité.] 
1. That which is contrary or opposed; contrari- 
ety. [ Obs. } “Well said, adversity.” Shak. 
2. That which opposes success or desire; an 
event or series of events attended with severe trials 
or misfortunes; calamity; affliction; distress. 
Adversity is not without comfort and hopes. Bacon. 
Syn.—Calamity; misfortune ; affliction; distress; 
misery. 


Ad-vért’ (14), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. ADVERTED}; Pp. p77. 


& vb. Nn. ADVERTING.] [Lat. advertere, from ad and 
vertere, to turn.] ‘To turn the mind or attention ; to 
regard, observe, or notice ; — with to; as, he advert- 
ed to what was said, or to a circumstance that oc- 


curred. 
Blackmore. 


See Rr- 


Now to the universal whole advert. 

Syn.— To refer; allude; regard ; attend. 
FER. 

[L. Lat. advertentia, Fr. ad- 
vertance.| A direction of the 
mind; attention; notice; regard. 

To this difference it is right that advertence should be had 
in regulating taxation. J. S. Mill. 


Ad-vért/ent, a. [Lat. advertens, p. pr. of advertere. | 


“ An advertent connexing of 
Hale. 
In an advertent manner, 
d/ver-tise’ (Synop., §1380),v.¢. [imp. & p. p. AD- 
VERTISED; p. pr. & vb. nN. ADVERTISING.] [Fr. ad- 
vertir, avertir, from Lat. advertere. Sce ADVERT.] 
1. To give notice, advice, or intelligence to; to 
inform or apprise;—followed by of before the ob- 
ject of information; as, to advertise 1» man of his 
loss. 
I will advertise thee what this people willdo. Num. xxiv. 14. 
2. To give public notice of, or to describe with a 
view to sale or recovery and the like; as, to adver- 
tise goods; to advertise a runaway. 
Syn.—To apprise; inform; make known; announce; 
proclaim; promulgate; publish. 


Attentive; heedful. 
consequences,” 


Ad-vér/tige-ment, or Ad/ver-tise’ment (Sy- 


nop., §130), n. [Fr. advertissement, avertissement. | 

1. The act of informing or notifying, or making 
known. ‘‘An advertisement of danger.” Bp. Burnet. 

2. Moral admonition. [fare.| ‘My griefs cry 
louder than advertisement,” [i. e., than to admit of 
being admonished. ] Shak. 

3. A publication intended to give notice, espe- 
cially a paid notice in some public print; as, a news- 
paper containing many advertisements. 
d/ver-tis’er, m. One who advertises, 
| Lat. advesperascit, it is get- 
ting to be evening, from ad, to, and vesper, the eyen- 
ing. See VesPER.| To grow or draw toward even- 
ing. [Obs.] Bailey. 
[Fr. advis, avis, Pr. avis, Sp. aviso, 
It. avviso, L. Lat. advisum, avisum, from ad and 
visus, visum, p. p. of videre, to see. 

1. An opinion recommended or offered, as worthy 
to be followed; counsel; suggestion. 

We may give advice, but we can not give conduct. Franklin. 


2. Deliberate consideration; knowledge. [Obs.] 
How shall I dote on her with more advice, 
That thus without advice begin to love her? Shak. 


3. Information as to the state of an affair or af- 
fairs; notice; intelligence; as, we have late advices 
from France ;—commonly in the plural. 

To take advice, to consult with others. 

Syn.— Counsel ; admonition; deliberation; consulta- 
tion; information; notice. 

A vessel employed to carry dis- 
patches or information. 

Lat. advigilare, from ad and 

To watch with 

Todd. 

Quality of being advisable; 


vigilare, to watch, vigil, watching. ] 
diligence. 


advisableness. 
[See ADVISE. ] 
1. Proper to be advised; prudent; expedient; 
proper to be done or practiced. 
It is not advisable to reward where men have the tender- 
ness not to punish. LD’ Estrange. 
2. Ready to receive advice. [ Obs.] South. 
Syn.—Prudent; expedient; proper; desirable. 
The quality of being ad- 
visable or expedient; advisability. 
With advice; wisely. 








ADVOUTRY : 


Ad-vise/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ADVISED; p. pr. & vb. nN. 
ADVISING.] [Fr. adviser, aviser, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
avisar, It. avvisare, L. Lat. advisare, avisare. See 
ADVICE. | 

1. To give advice to; to offer an opinion, as wor- 
thy or expedient to be followed; to counsel. “TI 
shall no more advise thee.” Milton. 

2. To give information to; to communicate notice 
to; to make acquainted with; to apprise; to in- 
form ; — followed by of before the thing communi- 
cated; as, the merchants were advised of the risk. 

Syn.—To counsel; admonish; inform; apprise; ac- 
quaint; make known. 

Ad-vigse’, v.i. To weigh well or consider; to delib- 
erate. ‘Advise if this be worth attempting.” Milton. 

To advise with, to consult for the purpose of taking the 
opinions of others. 

Ad-visfed-ly, adv. 
heedfully ; purposely; by design. 
dertaken.” 

Ad-vis’ed-ness, 2. 
dent procedure. 

Ad-vise/ment, ». [Fr. advisement, avisement, Pr. 
avisament, Sp. avisamiento, It. avvisamento, L, Lat. 
advisamentum, avisamentum, avisiamentum. | 

1. Counsel; information. [Antiquated. | 

Waking advisement takes 
Of what had passed in sleep. 

2. Consultation; deliberation. 

Tempering the passion with advisement slow. Spenser. 

Ad-vis’er, m. One who advises; one who gives ad- 
vice or admonition; also, in a bad sense, one who 
instigates or persuades, 

Ad-vi’/so, n. [See ApvicE.] Same as ADVICE, 

Obs. Browne. 

Ad-vi’/so-ry, a. 1. Having power to advise; as, an 
advisory council. 

The general association has a general advisory superintend- 
ence over all the ministers and churches. Trumbull. 

2. Containing advice; as, their opinion is merely 

_ advisory. 

Ad/vo-€a-cy, n. [L. Lat. advocatia, advocacia, O. 
Fr. advocatie, avocassie. | 

1. The act of pleading for or supporting; vindi- 
cation; defense; intercession. 

They shall not want herein the applause or advocacy of 
Satan. Browne. 

2. Judicial pleading; lawsuit. [Obs.| Chaucer. 

Ad’vo-eate, n. [Lat. advocatus, from advocare, to 
call to, call to one’s aid; ad and vocare, to call; Fr, 
& Pr. advocat, avocat, It. avvocato. See VoOcAL.| 

1. One who pleads the cause of another; hence, 
specifically, one who pleads the cause of another 
before any tribunal or judicial court; a counselor. 

(t= In the Lnglish and American Law, advocates are 
the same as counsel, and so styled. In the eciyil and 
ecclesiastical courts, the term signifies the same as cown- 
sel at the common law. 

2. One who defends, vindicates, or espouses any 
cause by argument; a pleader; as, an advocate for 
peace, or for the oppressed. 

3. Christ, considered as an intercessor, 

We have an Advocate with the Father. 1Johnii. 2. 

Faculty of advocates (Scot.), a society of eminent law- 
yers, who practice in the highest courts; the bar of Scot- 
land, in Edinburgh. Warren. Wharton. — Lord advocate 
(Scot.), the public prosecutor of crimes, and principal 
crown lawyer.—Judge advocate, in courts martial, a 
person who manages the prosecution, 

Ad’vo-eate, v. t. (imp. & p.p. ADVOCATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ADVOCATING.| To plead in favor of; to 
defend by argument, before a tribunal or the public; 
to support or vindicate. 

This is the only thing distinct and sensible, that has been 
advocated, Burke. 

The most eminent orators were engaged to advocate his 
cause. Mitford. 

{=> The verb to advocate was formerly considered as 
an Americanism, but is now in good use in Great Britain. 

Ad’vo-eate-ship, n. The office or duty of an ad- 
vocate, 

AdWvo-eii/tess, n. A female advocate. Bp. Taylor. 

Ad/vo-eW tion, ». (Lat. advocatio.| The act or 
state of advocating or pleading; plea, 

The holy Jesus... sits in heaven in a perpetual advocation 
for us. ip. Taylor. 

A bill of advocation (Scots Law), a written application 
to a superior court, to call an action before them from an 
inferior court. The order of the superior court for this 
purpose is called /etters of advocation. The proceeding 
is similar to a certiorari issuing out of the supreme court 
for the removal of a cause from an inferior tribunal: 


Bouvier. 
Ad-voke/, v.¢. [Lat. advocare, to callto, See Av- 
VOCATE.] Tosummon. [Obs.| 
{He] had privately prevailed with the pope to advoke the 
cause to Rome. Fuller. 
Advo-la/tion, n. (Lat. ad and volare, to fly.] The 
act of flying toward something. [ Obs.] Bailey. 
d/vo-lu/tion, 7. [From Lat. advolvere, advolutum, 
to roll to or toward; ad and volvere, to roll.| A roll- 
ing toward something. 
Ad-vou/trer (-vow’-), 2. 
tre, avoutre, avoltre, Lat. adulter. See ADULTER- 
ER.] An adulterer. [Obs.] : 
Ad-vou/tress, ”, An adulteress. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Ad-vou'try,. [O. Fr. advoutere, avoutere, avou- 


With deliberation or advice; 
“ ddvisedly un- 

Suckling. 
Deliberate consideration ; pru- 


Daniel. 


[O. Fr. advoutre, advoul- 
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ADVOWEE 


tire, avoltere, avultere, avoiltire, avoltierge, Lat. 

— adulterium.| Adultery. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Ad-vow-ee’,n. [Fr. advoudé, woud, from Lat. ad- 
vocatus. See ADVOCATE,.] One who has the right 
of advowson. Cowell. 

Ad-vow’son (-vow/zun), n. [Norm. Fr. avoeson. 
See supra.) (Eng. Law.) Properly, the relation in 
which a patron (advocatus) stands toward the living 
which he presents, i. e., the patronage of a church; 
the right of presenting or nominating to a vacant 
benefice or living in the church. The presentation 
is by letter to the bishop. Brande, Wharton. 

(= The name is derived from advocatio (a calling to), 
because the right was first obtained by such as were 
founders, benefactors, or strenuous defenders, advocates, 
of the church. Those who have this right are styled pa- 
trons. In legal phraseology, advowsons are either appen- 
dant, where immemorially annexed to a manor, or iz 
gross, where they form separate subjects of property. 

Ad-voy/’er, 7. See AVOYER. 

Ad-ward’,n. Same as AWARD. [Obs.] Spenser. 

A/d¥-niim/ie, w. [Fr. adynamique, N. Lat. ady- 
namicus. Seeinfra.| (Med.) Pertaining to debility 
of the vital powers; weak; feeble. 

Adynamic fevers, malignant or putrid fevers attended 
with great muscular debility. Cyc. Med. 

A-dyn/a-my, ”. [Fr. adynamie, N. Lat. adynamia, 
Gr. ddvvapia, want of strength, ddévapos, without 
strength; from d priv. and dtvacdar, ddvapar, to be 
able; dbvayis, power, strength.] (Med.) Want of 
strength occasioned by disease; weakness. Morin. 

dd'y-titm, n.; pl. ADYTA. [Lat. adytum, Gy. 
“dvTov, D., dduTos, a., not to be entered; a priv. and 
dvewv, to get into.] (drch.) <A secret apartment, 
especially a secret place in ancient temples from 
whence oracles were given. 

Adz, )n. [Contr. from O. 
dze, Eng. addice, A-S. 
adese.| A carpenter’s tool 
for chipping, formed with a 
thin arching blade, and its 
edge at right angles to the 
handle. The edge is beveled 
only on the inside, and the handle is easily removed 
when the tool is to be ground. 

#&. A diphthong in the Latin language; used also by 
the Saxon writers. It answers to the Gr.ar. The 
Sax. @ has been changed into e or ea. In deriva- 
tives from the learned languages, it is mostly super- 
seded by e. For most words found with this initial 
combination, the reader will therefore search under 
the letter E. 

Ei’ dile,n. [Lat. edilis, from @des, temple, public 
building.] (Rom. Antiq.) An officer or magistrate 
who had the care of the public buildings, streets, 
highways, public spectacles, &c. 

ZES/i-1Sps (é/i-ldps) (Synop., $130), n. [Lat. egi- 
lops, Gr. aiyitww, properly goat’s eye, from az, 

en. alyés, goat, and dy, eye.] 

1. (Med.) An ulcer or fistula in the inner corner 
of the eye. Dunglison. 

2. (Bot.) A genus of plants, having the common 
name of hard-grass; believed by the ancients to 
have the power of curing the disease of the eye 
called @gilops. 

HE/Sis (€/jis), n. [Lat. egis, Gr. alyis, 
a goat skin, shield; from ai¢, goat. | 

1. A shield, or defensive armor; 
—originally applied to the shield 
given by Jupiter to Minerva. Hence, 

2. Any thing which protects. 
“Under the imperial gis.” Gretton. 

ZE-géph/o-ny,n. See Eaornony. 

/fi-gro'tat, n. (\at., he is sick.] 
(ing. Univ.) A certificate from a 
doctor or asurgeon to the effect that 
a student has been prevented by ill- 
ness from attending to his college 
duties. Hal. 

Hgrotat degree, a degree taken by 
one who is sick, or so indisposed that 
he can not attend the senate-house examination, nor con- 
sequently acquire any honor. Alina Mater. 

ZE-né/id (Synop., § 180), x. [Lat. Aneis.] An epic 
or heroic poem, written by Virgil, and of which 
/Eneas is the hero. 

fi-0/li-an, «@. 1. Pertaining to Aolia or Molis, in 
Asia Minor, or to its inhabitants; as, the olian 
dialect. 

2. Pertaining to Alolus, the deity of the winds in 
heathen mythology; hence, pertaining to, or pro- 
duced by, the wind. 

Viewless hands the colian organ play. Campbell, 

MHolian attachment, a contrivance often attached to a 
piano-forte, by means of which it is converted into a 
wind-instrument at the pleasure of the performer; this 
is accomplished by means of a bellows moved by a 
pedal. Mfoore. — Mo- 
lian harp, or lyre, a 
musical instrument 
consisting of a box, 
on or within which 
are stretched strings, on which the wind acts to produce 
the notes ; — usually placed at an open window. Jfoore. 

JE-61/i-pile, n. [Holus and pila, a ball.] A globe 
of metal partly filled with water, and having a very 
small tubular orifice from which a current of steam 
issues on the application of heat. Sometimes it is 
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made with two orifices turned in opposite directions, 
so that the tube which they terminate, or the globe 
itself, is caused to revolve on an axis by the re-action 
of the steam on the atmosphere. It was invented 
by Hero of Alexandria, and is chiefly interesting as 
the first recorded instrument for showing the power 
of steam. ; 
ZB/o-list, n, [Lat, Zolus.] A pretender to inspira- 
tion. Swift, 
ARfon,n. See Eon. 
E-quin’o-lite, n. See PITCHSTONE. 
A/er-ate,v.t. [imp.& p.p. AERATED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
AERATING.] [See AIR.] 

1. To combine with carbonic acid, formerly called 
jixed air, [Rare.] 

His sparkling sallies bubbled up as from aerated natural 
fountains. Carlyle. 

2. Tosupply with common air; as, to aérate water 
that has lost its air by boiling. Carpenter. 

3. (Zodl.) To subject to the influence of the air 
by the natural action of the organs of respiration; 
to arterialize ; — especially used of animals not hay- 

_ing lungs. Dana. 
A/er-a/tion, n. 1. (Chem.) The act or operation of 
combining with carbonic acid. [Obs.] 

2. (Zo0l.) A change produced in the blood or cir- 
culating fluid of animals, by exposure to the air in 
respiration; arterialization. 

3. (dgric.) The exposure of soil to the free action 
_of the air, as essential to the growth of plants. 
A-@/ri-al, a. [Lat. aérius. See Air.] 

1. Belonging or pertaining to the air, or atmos- 

phere; as, aérial regions. 

2. Consisting of air, or partaking of the nature of 
air; as, aérial particles. 


3. Produced by air. ‘‘dérial honey and ambro- 


sial dew.” Dryden. 
4. Inhabiting or frequenting the air. ‘dérial 
spirits.” Milton. 


5. Having its place in the air; high; lofty; ele- 
vated; as, aérial spires; aérial flight. Phillips. 

6. Growing, forming, or existing in the air, as 
opposed to growing or existing in water; as, aérial 
volcanoes; aérial rootlets. Gray. 

Aerial acid, carbonic acid. [Obs.] Ure.— Aerial per- 
spective. See PERSPECTIVE. 

A-@/ri-an, n. (Eccl. Hist.) One of a branch of Arians, 
so called from Aérius, who maintained that there is 
no difference between bishops and priests. Murdock. 

Aé/vie (e/r¥ or a/ry) (Synop., §180), nm. [Fr. aire, 
f.; aire, m., Cotgr.; Norm. Fr. aery, aire, L. Lat. 
aerea, aeria, aria, Pr. wire, equiv. to demeure ; fr. Lat. 
area, upon inscriptions often aria, an open space, a 
fowling floor; for birds of prey like to build their 
nests on flat and open spaces on the top of high 
rocks. The derivations of this word from the Teu- 
tonic ey, an egg, and from the Celtic eryr, er, an 
eagle, are both erroneous. Cf. Ducange: Unus- 
quisque liber homo habeat in boscis suis Aérias 
accipitrum, spervariorum, falconum, aquilarum, et 
heronum.] The nest of a bird of prey, as of an 

_eagle or hawk; a brood of such birds; eyry. Shak. 

A-er-iff/er-otis, a. [Lat. wer, air, and ferre, to carry. | 
(Physiol.) Conveying or containing air; as, aérifer- 

_ ous tubes. Carpenter. 

A/er-i-fi-ea/tion, n, [Fr. acrification, N. Lat. aéri- 
Jicatio.| 

1. The act of combining air with any thing, or the 
state of being filled with air. 

2. The act of becoming air, or of changing into an 
aériform state, as substances which are converted 
from a liquid or solid form into gas or an elastic 

_ vapor; the state of being aériform. 

A’erv-i-f6orm (Synop., §130), a. [Fr. aériforme, 
from Lat. aé, air, and forma, form.] Having the 

_ form or nature of air, or of an elastic fluid. 

Alerity,v.t. [Lat. aér, air, and facere, to make.] 
To infuse air into; to fill or combine with air; to 

_change into an aériform state, 

A/er-o-dy-nam/ies, n. sing. [Gr. afp, air, and 
Ovvaptkos, powerful, dévayis, power.] The science 
which treats of the motion of the air, and of the 
mechanical effects of air in motion, [See Note 
under MATHEMATICS. ] Brande, 

A/er-dg/ra-phy (Synop., $180), n. [Gr. ajp, air, 
and ypadecy, to write; Fr. aérographic.| A descrip- 

_tion of the air or atmosphere; aérology. 

A/er-o-lite, n. [Gr. djp and AiSos, stone; Fr. adro- 
lithe, N. Lat. aérolithes.] (Meteor.) A stone or 
other body which has fallen from the air, or, more 
correctly, has come to the earth from distant space ; 

_ameteoric stone. Dana, 

A/’er-o-lith, n. Same as AEROLITE. 

A/er-0-li-thilo-gy, n. [Gr. dip, air, \iSos, stone, 
and \dyos, discourse.] The science of aérolites, or 


_meteoric stones, Dana. 
A/er-o-lit/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, aérolites; as, 
aerolitic iron. Booth. 


A/er-0-158/ie-al, a. Pertaining to atrology. 
A/er-6Vo0-gist, n. One who is versed in aérology. 
A/er-6Vo0-gy, n. [Gr. dip, air, and Adyos, discourse ; 
Fr. aérologic, N. Lat. aérologia.] That part of 
physics which treats of the air, its qualities, uses, 
_and action on the animal economy. Dunglison. 
A/er-o-min/¢y, . [Gr. dip, air, and pavreta, proph- 
esying, pavrevecSar, to divine; Fr. aéromancie, N. 
Lat, aéromantia.| Divination by means of the air 
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and winds, or of substances found in the atmos- 

phere. 

A/er-bm/e-ter, n. [Gr. dip, air, and pérpov, meas- 
ure; Fr. aérométre, N. Lat. aérometrum.] An in- 
strument for ascertaining the weight or density of 

_air and gases. Brande. 

A/er-o-mét/rie, a. Of, or pertaining to, aérometry. 

A/er-bm/e-try, mn. [Fr. aérométrie, N. Lat. aéro- 
metria. | 

1. The science of measuring the air, including the 
doctrine of its pressure, elasticity, rarefaction, and 
condensation. | Obs.] 

2. The art or science of ascertaining the mean 

_ bulk of gases. Ure. 

A’ver-o-naut/’,. [Gr. dp, air, and vairns, sailor, 
Lat. nauta, from Gr. vavs, ship; Fr. aéronaute. | 

_ An aérial navigator; a balloonist. 

A/er-o-naut/ie, a. Pertaining to aéronautics, or 
aérial sailing. 

/er-o-nautfies, n. sing. The doctrine, science, or 
_art of sailing in the air by means of a balloon. 
Afer-o-naut/ism, n. The practice of ascending 
_and floating in the atmosphere in balloons. 
A/ver-o-phyte/’,n. [Gr. ajo, air, and @urév, plant, 

from diecv, to grow.] (Bot.) A plant that lives in 

the air without connection with soil; an aérial or 
air plant, as lichens, many mosses, &c. Brande, 

/ex-0-s¢ép/sy (-stp/sy), m. [Gr. djp, air, and 

okés, perception, cxérrecyat, to view.] Same as 

_AEROSCOPY. [Obs.] 

A/er-bs/eo-py, n. [Gr. dp, air, and cxozia, a look- 
ing out, cxo7etv, to look out, spy ; depockoria, divina- 
tion by observing the heavens.] The observation 

ot the state and variations of the atmosphere. [ are. | 

A/er-o-site’, n. Dark-red silver ore. [ Rare.] Dana. 

A/er-o-stat/, n. [Gr. dip, air, and crarés, placed, 
standing, from icrdvat, to stand; Fr. aérostat.| A 
machine or vessel sustaining weights in the air; —a 
name given to air balloons, 

/ex-o-statfie, a. [Gr. dip, air, and orartkdés, caus- 

ing to stand, skilled in weighing, from {fordvat, to 

stand; Fr. aérostatique.| Pertaining to aérostatics, 
or the art of aérial navigation. 

A/er-o-stat/ies, n. sing. [See supra.] The science 
that treats of the equilibrium of elastic fluids, or that 
of bodies sustained in them; hence, the science of 

_aérial navigation. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. } 

A/er-os-ta/tion, n. [Formed from aérostat, but in 
an improper way. ] 

1. Aérial navigation; the science of raising and 
guiding machines in the air, or of ascending in air 
balloons. 

2. The science of weighing air. [Rare.] Adams. 

E-rw/si-notis, a. [Lat. eruginosus, from erugo, 
rust of copper; Fr. érugineux.] 

1. Pertaining to, or partaking of, verdigris, or 
the rust of copper. 

2. (Med.) Resembling verdigris in color, ag the 
bile in certain states of the stomach. Dunglison. 

Hi rylgo,n. [Lat., from @s, brass, weet The 
rust of any metal, properly that of brass or copper; 


_.verdigris. Dunglison. 
Aver-y-light, a. Light’ as air;—used for wiry 
light. [lare.| Milton. 


ZEs’ehy-nite (és/ki-), m. [So named by Berzelius, 
from Gr. alcxvv7, Shame, on account of the inability 
of chemical science, at that time, to distinguish be- 
tween titanic acid and zirconia.] (Min.) A black or 
dark brownish-yellow ore, from the Ural Mountains, 
containing titanium, zirconium, and cerium. Dana, 

ZEs-thét/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, esthetics; 

Ai s-thét/ie-al, as, esthetic studies. Hallam. 

ZEs-thétie-al-ly, adv. In an esthetical manner, 

JEs-thét/ies, ) (Synop., §180), n. sing. [Gr. alic$yri- 

Es-thét/ies, kos, fitted for perception, percep- 
tive, esp. by feeling, from aicSavecSat, to perceive, 
apprehend by the senses; Fr. esthétique, Ger. éis- 
thetik.| The theory or philosophy of taste; the 
science of the beautiful in nature and art, or that 
which treats of the principles of the belles lettres 
and fine arts. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. | 

ZEs-ti’val,)a. [Lat. estivalis, estivus, from estas, 

Es-ti/val, summer.] Of, or belonging to, the 
summer; as, the @stival solstice; estival diseases. 

ZEs-ti-va'tion, n. [See supra.] (Bot.) The process 
of flowering, with special reference to the arrange- 
ment of parts in a flower-bud; prefloration. Gray. 
/e-the-bg’/a-mots, a. [Gr. afSys, unusual, and 
ydpos, marriage.] (Lot.) Propagated in an unusual 
way ;—a term applied to cryptogamic 
plants. Brande, 

ZE/ther, n. See ETHER. 

ZE/thi-ops-min/er-al, 7. che 
Mercury triturated with sulphur till 
it assumes a black color, whence the 
name. 

IE/thri-o-sedpe, n. [Gr. aiSpros, clear, 
and oxozety, to observe.}| An instru- 
ment resembling the differential ther- 
mometer, and used for measuring 
changes of temperature produced by 
exposure to different conditions of the 
‘sky, as when clear or clouded. It is 
of extreme delicacy in noting changes. 

’ Francis. 

ZE'ti-6l/o-Sy,n. [Lat. etiologia, Gr. Sint 
airvohoyia, from atria, cause, and d6- — 
yos, description.] The science of thrioscope. 
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AETITES 


causes; that department of philosophy, or of any 
branch of science, which is concerned with the 
_causes or reasons of phenomena. 
oH/e-ti/t@s, n. (Gr. aerirns (sc. AéSos), stone, from 
derés, eagle.] Eagle-stone. See EAGLE-STONE. 
A-fiix’, adv. [Prefix @ and fur, q. v.] At, to, or 
from, a distance;—used with from preceding, or 
off following ; as, he was seen from afar; I saw him 
afar off. 
Ah, who can tell how hard it is to climb 
‘The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar? Beattie. 
A-féard’, a. [A-S. @fered, afered, p.p. of aferan 
(geferan), feran, to frighten. See FEAR.] Afraid; 
affected with fear or apprehension, in a more mod- 


erate degree than is expressed by terrified. [Obs, 
or provincial. | 
Be not afeard; the isle is full of noises. Shak. 


offer, n. (Lat.] The south-west wind; as, “ Afer 
black with thunderous clouds.” Milton. 
eAf'fa, n. [The native name.] A weight used on the 
Guinea coast, equal to an ounce Troy. Simmonds. 
Af/fa-bil/i-ty, n. (Lat. affabilitas, Fr. affabilité.] 
The quality of being affable; readiness to converse ; 
civility and courteousness in receiving others, and 
in conversation. 

Affability is of a wonderful eflicacy or power in procuring 
love. Elyot. 

Af/fa-ble, a. [Lat. affabilis, from affari, to speak 
to; ad and fari, to speak; Fr. affable.) Easy of 
conversation; admitting or inviting others to free 
conversation without reserve; courteous; complai- 
sant; of easy manners; condescending; benign ; — 
usually applied to superiors. ‘An affable and 
courteous gentleman.” Shak, 

Looking round him with a serene and affable counte- 
nance. Tatler. 

Syn.—Courteous; civil; complaisant; accessible; 
mild; benign; condescending. 

Af/fa-ble-ness, n. Quality of being affable; affa- 
bility. 

Af/fa-bly, adv. In an affable manner; courteously. 

Af/fa-brotis (Synop., § 180), a. [Lat. affaber, from 
ad and faber, workmanlike.] Executed in a work- 
manlike manner; ingeniously made. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Af-fab/i-la/tion, n. [Fr. afabulation, from Lat, 
ad and fabula, fable, fabulart, to speak.] The moral 
ofafable. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Af-fair’ (4),n. [Fr. afaire, f., O. Fr. m., Pr. afar, 
afaire, m., It. affwre, m., from ad, a, and Fr. faire, 
Pr. far, faire, It. fare, Lat. facere, to make, do. 
See Apo. ] 

1. That which is done or is to be done; as, a dif- 
ficult affair to manage ; hence, business of any kind, 
especially public business. ‘‘ At the head of affairs.” 
Junius. ‘A talent for affairs.” Prescott. 

2. (Mil.) An engagement of troops, usually par- 
tial or of minor importance. “The disgraceful 


affwir at Seron.” Spenser. 
3. Action; endeavor. [0bs.] 
And with his best affair 
Obeyed the pleasure of the Sun. Chapman. 


An affair of honor, a duel. 

Af-fam/ish, v.t. [O. Fr. afameir, afamer, N. Fr. 
affamer, It. affamire, affamare, Pr. afamar, from 
Lat. ad and james, hunger. See FAmisH.] To 
perish from hunger. [ Obs.] Spenser. 

Ai-fam/ish-ment, n. <A starving. Bp. Hall. 

Affat/ti-ate, v.t. [Lat. ad and futuws, foolish.] 
To infatuate. See INFATUATE. [Obs.] Milton. 

Af-féar’, v.t. [A-S. aferan, geferan.] To frighten; 
to terrify. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Afféet’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. AFFECTED; p.pr. & vb. 
m. AFFECTING.] ([Fr. affecter, Lat. affecture, to 
strive after, freq. of aficere, affectum, to affect one 
by active agency; from ad and facere, to make. ] 

1. To act upon; to produce an effect or change 
upon, 

As might affect the earth with cold and heat. Jfilton. 

2. To influence or move, as the feelings or pas- 
sions; to touch. 

A consideration of the rationale of our passions seems to me 
very necessary for all who would affect them upon solid and 
pure principles, Burke. 

3. To love or regard with affection. 

As for Queen Katharine, he rather respected than affected, 
rather honored than loved, her. Fuller. 

4. To dispose or incline. ‘‘Men whom they 
thought best affected to religion and their country’s 
liberty.” Milton. 

5. To aim at; to aspire to; to seek; to desire; 
to covet. “But this proud man affects imperial 
sway.” Dryden. 


Do not affect the society of your inferiors in rank, nor court 
that of the great. Hazlitt. 


6. ‘To tend to by affinity or disposition. 
The drops of every fluid affect a round figure. Newton. 
7. To make a show of; to attempt to imitate ina 
manner not natural; to put ona pretense of; as, to 
nffect ignorance, 
Careless she is with artful care, 
Affecting to seem unaffected. Congreve. 
yn.— Toinfluence; operate; acton; concern; move; 
melt; soften; subdue; overcome; pretend; assume ; 
put on. 
Af-féet’,. Affection; passion; feeling. [ Obs.] Shak. 
Af/fee-ta/tion, 7. [Fr. affectation, Lat. affectatio.] 
1. An attempt to assume or exhibit what is not 


Af-féetfed, p. a. 


Af-féet/ed-mess, 7. 


Af-ftet/i-bil/i-ty, n. 
Aiféet/i-ble, a. 


Af-fée/tiom (afftk/shun), 7. 


Aftée'tion-ate, a. 


Af-fée/tion-ate-mess, n. 


Afiéet/or, n. 
Af-féets’, n. pl. 


Af-féet/ti-otis (ftkt/yu-us, 52), a. 


Af-feer’, v. t. 
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natural or real; false pretense ; artificial appearance 
or show. ‘An affectation of contempt.” Macaulay. 

Affectation is an awkward and forced imitation of what 
should be genuine and easy, wanting the beauty that accom- 
panies what is natural. Locke. 


2. Fondness; affection. [Oba Hooker, Hall. 
1. Regarded with affection; be- 

loved. [Obs.] ‘* This affected Hercules.” Chapman. 
2. Given to false show; assuming or pretending 


to possess what is not natural or real. “Too a@f- 
Fected, too odd.” Shak. 

3. Assumed artificially; not natural. ‘“ Affected 
coldness and indifference.” Addison. 


4. (Alg.) Same as ADFECTED. 


Af-féet/ed-ly, adv. In an affected manner; hypo- 


critically ; with more show than reality. 
The quality of being affected ; 
affectation. 


Af-féet/er,n. One who affects, assumes, or imitates. 


“ An affecter of thy faith.’ Beau. § Fl. 
The state of being affectible. 
That may be affected. [Rare.] 

Lay aside the absolute, and, by union with the creaturely, 
become affectible. Coleridge. 


Af-féet/ing, p.a. Having power to excite, or move 


the passions; tending to move the affections; pa- 
thetic; as, an affecting address. 
The most affecting music is generally the most simple. 
Mitford. 


Af-féet/ing-ly, adv. In an affecting manner; ina 


manner to excite emotions, 
[Fr. affection, Lat. 


affectio. | 
1. The state of being affected. [Obs.] Shak. 
2. Violent mental excitement; passion. [Qbs.] 
Most wretched man 
That to affections does the bridle lend. Spenser. 


3. An attribute, quality, or property, which is in- 
separable from its subject; as, love, fear, and hope 
are affections of the mind; figure, weight, &c., are 
affections of bodies. 

4. A state of the mind in which it is bent toward 
a particular object, differing from disposition, which 
is natural, and from passion, which is excited by 
the presence of its object; inclination; propensity. 

Affection is applicable to an unpleasant as well as a pleas- 
ant state of the mind, when impressed by any object or qual- 
ity. Cogan. 

5. A settled good-will; love; zealous or tender 
attachment ;—formerly followed by to or toward, 


but now more generally followed by for. ‘ Indis- 

soluble ties of affection.” Macaulay. 
Conjugal affection 

Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt. Milton. 


6. (Med.) Disease; as, a pulmonary affection; a 
calculous affection. Dunglison. 
7. (Paint.) A lively representation of passion. 
[ Obs. and rare.] Wotton. 
8. Affectation. [Obs,] ‘ Mocked in these mon- 
strous affections.” B, Jonson. 
Syn.— Attachment; passion; tenderness; fondness; 
kindness; love; good will. See ATTACHMENT. 


Af-fée/tion-al, a. Of or pertaining to the affections; 


as, affectional impulses. 
[Fr. afectionné.] 

1. Having great love or affection; fond; zealous; 
as, an affectionate brother. 

Man, in his love to God, and desire to please him, can never 
be too affectionate. Sprat. 

2. Proceeding from affection; indicating love; 
benevolent; tender; as, the affectionate care of a 
parent; an affectionate countenance. 

3. Strongly inclined to. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Syn.—Tender; attached; loving ; devoted; warm; 
fond; earnest. 


Af-fée'tion-&/ted, a. Disposed or inclined. [0bs.] 


“A ffectionated to the people of those provinces.”’ 
Holinshed, 


Af-fée/tion-ate-ly, adv. With affection; fondly; 


tenderly; kindly. 
The quality of being 
affectionate; fondness; good-will; affection. 


Af-fée/tioned, a. 1. Disposed; having an affection 


of heart. ‘Be kindly affectioned one to another. 
fom, xii. 10. 
2. Affected; conceited. [Obs.] Shak. 


Rare.) 


Af-féet/ive,a. [L. Lat. affectivus, Fr. Seow) That 


affects, or excites emotion; suited to affect. 


Af-féet/ive-ly, adv. In an affective or impressive 


manner; impressively. 
See AFFECTER. 
Affections. [Obs.] ‘The purity 
B. Jonson, 
[Fr. afectuewx, 
Lat. afectuosus, from affectus, affection, good-will, 
from aficere. See Arrecr.] Full of passion or 
emotion. [Obs.] Leland. 
[O. Fr. afferer, affewrer, afewrer, 
afjorer, aforer, to tax, appraise, assess, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. aforar, from Lat. forum, market, court of justice, 
O. Fr. feur, feor, fuor, fuer, law, assize, tax, Pr. for, 
It. & Pg. foro, Sp. fuero.]} 
1. To confirm; to assure, [Obs.] ‘Thy title is 
affeered.”’ Shak. 
2. (Law.) To assess or reduce, as an arbitrary 
penalty or amercement, to a precise sum; to reduce 
to asum certain, according to the circumstances of 
the case. Blackstone. 


of our affects.” 


Af-fi/an-¢er, n. 


Af-fie’ v, t. 
Af-file’,v. t. [Fr. afiler, Pr. & Sp. ajilar, It. ajilare, 


Affiliate, v. t. 


Affil/i-a’tion, n. 


Afffinage, n. 


Af-fine/, v. t. [Fr. afiner. 
1] ‘Very proper is it to affine gold.” Holland. 
A 


Af-fin/i-ty, n. 








AFFIRM © . 


Atft-feer/er, ie One who affeers; a person sworn 
Af-feer’or, 
Af-feer/ment, 7. 


to assess a penalty. Cowell. 
The act of affeering; the assess- 
ment, liquidation, moderation, or mitigation of an 
amercement. Blackstone. 


Af/fe-rent, a. [Lat.aferens, p. pr. of afferre; ad and 


Jerre, to bear.]} 


(Anat.) Bearing or conducting; as, 
afferent vessels; afferent nerves. 


Dunglison. 


Af-fi/ange, n. [O. Fr. afiance, A acer It. afidanza, 


promise, confidence, O. Fr. ajiancer, Pr. ajiansar, 
Sp. afianzar, to confirm by a promise, to give faith, 
warrant, Pr. jizansa, jiansa, It. fidanza, Sp. fianza, 
confidence, faith, homage, security in bail, Fr. fiancer, 
It. fidanzare, to betroth, Pr. fiansar, to promise, from 
Lat. jides, trust, faith, confidence, jidere, to trust, 
confide, jidentia, confidence. ] 
: 1. Plighted faith; the marriage contract or prom- 
se. 
2. Trust: reliance; confidence. 
Lancelot, my Lancelot, thou in whom I have 
Most love and most affiance. Tennyson. 


Such feelings promptly yielded to his habitual afiance in 
the divine love. Sir J. Stephen. 


Af-fi/ange, v. t. [imp. & p. p. AFFIANCED; Pp. py’. 


& vb. n. PEE NOENG : 
1. To betroth; to pledge one’s faith or fidelity in 
matriage, or to promise marriage to. 
To me, sad maid, he was afianced. Spenser. 
2. To give confidence to; to trust. ‘Afianced in 


my faith.” Pope. 
One who makes a contract of mar- 
riage between parties. 


Af-fV/ant, n. [p. pr.of O. Fr. afier. See AFFIDAVIT. 


(Law.) One who makes an aflidavit. Burrill, 


Syn.—Deponent. See DEPONENT. 


Af/fi-da/vit, n. [Lat. afidavit, he made oath, perfect 


tense of afidare, equiv. to fidem dare, Pr. affidar, 
ajfizar, afiar, It. afidare, O. Sp. aiar, O. Fr. afier, 
afier, trom Lat. ad and fides, faith. ] (Law.) A sworn 
statement in writing; a declaration or statement in 
writing, signed and made upon oath before an 
authorized magistrate. Bouvier. Burrill. 

(2 It is always made ex parte, and without cross- 
examination, and in this differs from a deposition. The 
term is also applied to statements made on affirmation. 

Syn.— Deposition. See DrposiTion. 
See AFFY. Bouvier. 
to sharpen, from Fr. jil, thread, edge; Lat. jilwm, 
thread.] To polish. [0bs.] Gower. 
[imp. & p. p. AFFILIATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb.n. AFFILIATING.|  [L. Lat. adfiliare, afiliare, 
to adopt as son, from Lat, ad and jiliws, son; Pr, 
ajilhar, Fr. afilier, O. Sp. afijar, N. 8p. ahijar.) 

1. To adopt; to receive into a family as a son; 
hence, to receive into fellowship ; to ally. 

Is the soul affliated to God, or is it estranged and in rebel- 
ion? L. Taylor. 

2. To receive into a society as a member, and 
initiate into its mysteries, plans, &c. 

Affiliated societies, local auxiliary societies, connected 
with a central society, or with each other. 

[L. Lat. adjiliatio, afiliatio, Fr. 
affiliation.] 

1. Adoption; association in the same family or 
society. 

2. (Law.) The assignment, by law, of a child, as 
a bastard, to its father. Brande. 
[Fr. afinage, from afiner, to refine, 
Jin, Eng. fine, q. v.] The art of refining metals by 
the cupel. Bailey. 
See supra.|] To refine. 

-fimed’,a. [L. Lat. afinare se, O. Fr. afiner, to 
unite, join, afin, Lat. afinis, neighboring, related 
to; ad and jinis, boundary, limit,] Joined in affinity, 
[Obs.] ‘‘All affined and kin.” Shak. 

{Lat. afinitas, Fr. afinité, Pr. ee 
nitat, at ajjinita, Sp. afinidad, from Lat. afinis. See 
supra. 

1. Relationship by marriage, in contradistinction 
from consanguinity, or relationship by blood. 

Wharton. Burrill. 
Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh. 1 Kingsiii. 1. 

2. Close agreement; reJation; conformity ; resem- 
blance; connection; as, the afinity of sounds, or 
colors, or of languages. 

3. Intercourse; acquaintance. [OUs.] 

About forty years past, I began a happy affinity with Wil- 
liam Cranmer. Burton. 

4. (Chem.) That attraction which takes place, at 
an insensible distance, between the heterogeneous 
particles of bodies, and forms compounds. 

5. (Nat. Hist.) A relation dependent on resem- 
blance in the whole plan of structure, and making a 
kinship of species or group; thus distinct from 
analogy, which is functional correspondence in 
species, however distinct in affinity, and homology, 
which is structural correspondence in general feat- 
ures merely. Dana, 


Af-firm’ (18), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. AFFIRMED; P. pr. 


& vb. n. AFFIRMING.] [Lat. ajirmare, from ad and - 
jirmare, to make firm, firmus, firm, steadfast; Fr. 
afirmer, Pr. affermar, It. affermare, Sp. afirmar. 
See Firm. ] 

1. To make firm; to establish, confirm, or ratify ; 
as, the supreme court affirmed the judgment. 
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AFFIRM 


2. To assert positively; to tell with confidence; 

- to ayer; to maintain as true ; — opposed to deny. 

Of one Jesus, . . . whom Paul affirmed to be alive. 
cts xxv. 19, 

Syn.—To assert; aver; declare; asseverate; assure; 
pronounce; protest; avouch; confirm; establish; ratify. 
—To AFFIRM, ASSEVERATE, AVER, PRoTEST. We affirm 
when we declare a thing to be certain, and such as ought 
to be received on our credit. We asseverate it with in- 
creased positiveness as what can not be disputed. We 
aver it with solemnity, as if speaking in behalf of Truth 
herself. We protest it as what others around us can 
verify by their testimony. People asseverate in order to 
produce a conviction of their veracity; they aver when 
they are peculiarly desirous to be believed; they protest 

- when they wish to free themselves from imputations, or 
to produce a conviction of their innocence. 

Af-firm/, v.i. 1. To declare or assert positively, 

Not that I so afirm, though so it seem 
; To thee, who hast thy dwelling here on earth. J/ilton. 

2. (Law.) To make affirmation; to make a solemn 
promise, before an authorized magistrate or tribunal, 
to tell the truth, under the pains and penalties of 
perjury; to testify under affirmation. 

f Burrill. Bouvier. 

Af-firm/a-ble, a. Capable of being affirmed, as- 
serted, or declared ;— followed by of; as, an attri- 
bute affirmable of every just man. 

Af-sfirm/a-bly, adv. In a way capable of aflirma- 
tion. [fare.] 

Af-firm/ance, 2. 1. Confirmation; ratification; as, 
the affirmance of ajudgment; a statute in afirmance 
of common law. 

2. Declaration; affirmation. [Lare.] Selden. 

3. (Law.) Confirmation of avoidable act. Wharton. 

Affirm/ant, n, (Lat, agirmans, p. pr. of afirmare. 
See AFFIRM. ] 

1. One who affirms or asserts. 

2. (Law.) One who solemnly affirms, instead of 
taking an oath. Bouvier. 

/fir-ma/tion, n. [Fr. afirmation, Lat. afirmatio.] 

1. The act of affirming or asserting as true;— 
opposed to negation or denial. 

2. That which is asserted; assertion; statement; 
representation ; averment; as, an affirmation, by the 
vender, of title to property sold, or of its quality. 

3. Confirmation; ratification; an establisliment 
of what had been before done or decreed. Hooker. 

4. (Law.) A solemn declaration made under the 
penalties of perjury, by persons who conscientiously 
decline taking an oath; which declaration is in law 
equivalent to an oath. Bouvier. 

Af-firm/a-tive, a, [L. Lat. afirmativus, Fr. afir- 
mati. 

ti string or asserting; declaratory of what 
exists ;— opposed to negative; as, an afirmative 
proposition. Watts. 

2. Confirmative; ratifying; as, an act afirmative 
of common law. 

3. Positive; dogmatic. [Obs.] 

Be not confident and affirmative in an uncertain matter. 

Bp. Taylor. 

Lysicles was a little disconcerted by the affirmative air of 

Tito. ~~ Berkeley. 

4, (Alg.) Positive ;— aterm applied to quantities 
which are to be added, and opposed to negative, or 
such as are to be subtracted. Davies § Peck. 

Af-firm/a-tive (18), n. 1. A word expressing af- 
firmation or assent, as yes. 

2. An affirmation, or affirmative proposition. 

Your four negatives make you two affirmatives. Shak. 

3. That side of a question which affirms or main- 
tains; — opposed to negative ; as, there were seventy 
votes in the afirmative, and thirty-five in the nega- 
tive. Howell, 

Af-firm/a-tive-ly, adv. In anaflfirmative manner; 
on the affirmative side of a question; — opposed to 
negatively. 

Af-firm/er, 7. One who affirms. Watts. 

Affix’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. AFFIXED (af-fikst/); p. pr. 
& vb. 2, AFFIXING.] [L. Lat. afixare, from Lat. 
apfixus, a. & p. p. from affigere, to fasten to; ad and 
jigere, to fix, q. v.] 

1. To subjoin, annex, or add at the close or 
end; to unite; to fasten; as, to afix a syllable to 
a wane to ajixv a seal to an instrument. 

2. To attach, unite, or connect with; as, names 
affixed to ideas, or ideas affixed to things, Locke. 

3. To fix or fasten in any manner. ‘ Should 
they [caterpillars] afix them to the leaves of a plant 
improper for their food.” Ray. 

Syn.—To attach; subjoin; connect; annex; unite. 

Af/fix, n. fist. afixus, afixum. See supra.) A 
syllable or letter added at the end of a word; a suf- 
fix; a postfix. 


Af-fix/ion (-fik/shun), n. [Lat. afizio.] The act 
of aflixing, or state of being affixed. [Obs.] Hail. 
Affixt/tire,n. That which is affixed. Drake. 


Af-fla/tion, n. [From Lat. aflare, to blow or 
breathe to; ad and jlare, to blow or breathe.] A 
blowing or breathing on. 

Af-fla/tus,n. [Lat.afiatus.] 1. A breath or blast 
of wind. 

2, Communication of divine knowledge, or the 
power of prophecy. ‘ The prophetic aflatus.” 
Barnes, 
3. The inspiration of a poet. 
4. (Med.) A term applied to a current of air which 
strikes the body and produces disease. Dwnglison. 
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Af-fliet’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. AFFLICTED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. AFFLICTING. ] [ Lat. ajflictare, to disquiet, trouble; 
aflictus, p. p. of afligere, to cast down, deject; ad 
and jligere, to strike; Fr. affliger. Cf. Eng. FLoa.] 

1. To strike down; to overwhelm; to overthrow. 
“ Reassembling our afiicted powers.” Milton, 

2. To give pain which is continued or of some 
permanence; to cause to suffer dejection, grief, or 
distress. 


That which was the worst now least afflicts me. Milton. 
3. To make low or humble. [Obs.] ‘The argu- 
ment of mine afflicted style.” Spenser. 


Men are apt to prefer a prosperous error before an «afilictee 
truth. Bp. Taylor. 
Syn.—To trouble; grieve; pain; distress; harass; 
torment; wound; hurt. 
Af-flict/ed-mess, n. The state of being afflicted; 
affliction. [Obs.] 
Af-fliet/er,n. One who afflicts, or causes pain of 
body or of mind. 
Af-fliet/ing, a. Grievous; distressing; as, an afflict- 
ing event. 
Af-tlie/tion, n. (Lat. affictio, Fr. & Pr. affiction.] 
1. The cause of continued pain of body or mind, 
as sickness, losses, &ce. ‘A biting afliction.” Shak. 
2. The state of being afflicted; a state of pain, 
distress, or grief. ‘Some virtues are seen only in 


affliction.” Addison. 
My enemies, who come to stare 
At my ajjliction, and perhaps to insult. Milton. 

Syn.—Calamity; sorrow; distress; grief; pain; ad- 
versity; misery; wretchedness ; misfortune. — AFFLIC- 
TION, SORROW, GRIEF, Distress. Affliction and sorrow 
are terms of wide and general application; grief and 
distress have reference to particular cases. Affliction is 
the stronger term. The suffering lies deeper in the soul, 
and arises from some powerful cause, such as the loss 
of what is most dear — friends, health, property, &c. 
We do not speak of mere sickness or pain as ‘ afflic- 
tions,’’ though a person who suffers from them is said to 
be aflicted; but deprivations of every kind, such as 
deafness, blindness, loss of limbs, &c., are called afilic- 
tions, showing that the term applies particularly to pro- 
longed sources of suffering. Sorrow and grief always 
imply mental suffering. Grief is the stronger term of 
the two, ususally denoting sorrow from some definite 
cause, and that always in the past. Thus, we feel grief 
for the death of a friend, and sorrow during his illness; 
the past delinquencies of a child are remembered with 
grief; his present misconduct is looked upon with sor- 
row. Distress implies extreme suffering, either bodily 
or mental. In its higher stages, it denotes pain of a rest- 
less, agitating kind, and almost always supposes some 
struggle of mind or body. Affliction is allayed, grief 
subsides, sorrow is soothed, distress is mitigated. 

Af-fliet/ive, a. [L. Lat. aflictivus, Fr. affictif.] 
Giving pain; causing continued or repeated pain or 
grief; painful; distressing. 

Spreads slow disease, and darts affictive pain. 
Af-fliet/ive-ly, adv. In an afflictive manner. 
Af/flu-enge, n. [Fr. affiuence, Pr. affiwencia, Lat. 

ajiuentia, from afiuens, p. pr. of afiuere, to flow to; 
ad and jluere, to flow. ] 

1. A flowing to; a concourse; an influx. [?are.] 
“The press and afiwence of dependents and suit- 
ors.” Wotton. 

There is an unusual afiuence of strangers this year. Carlyle. 

2. An abundant supply, as of thought, words, 
&e.; specifically, abundance of property. 

Syn.—<Abundance; exuberance; plenty; 
opulence. 

Affilu-en-cy, n. Same as AFFLUENCE. 
f/fiu-ent,a. [Fr. afiwent, Lat. afluens.] 

1. Flowing to. ‘‘4jiwent blood.” Harvey. 

2. Wealthy; abounding in goods or riches; 
abundant. Junius. 

Loaded and blest with all the affluent store, 
Which human vows at smoking shrines implore. Prior. 

Af/flu-ent, n. A stream flowing into a river or 
lake, and the like. McCulloch. 

Af/flu-ent-ly, adv. In abundance; abundantly. 

Af/flu-ent-mess, n. The quality of being affluent. 
f/flux,n. ([Lat. afluere, afluxwm, Fr. aflux. See 
AFFLUENCE.] The act of flowing to; a flowing to, 
or that which flows to; as, an afiwx of blood to 
the head. 

Af-flix/ion (-fitik’/shun), . The act of flowing 
to; that which flows to. See AFrLux. Browne. 
ffforv-age,n. [Fr. aforage, affeurage ; afforer, af- 
Jeurer, to tax. See AFFEER.] A duty paid, in France, 
to the lord of a district for permission to sell wine 
or other liquors within his scigniory. 

Af-force/ment, n. [O. Fr. afforcement ; afforcer, 

Af-f6r’ci-a-ment, to force, to fortify; L. Lat. 
afforciare; ad and forciare, fortiare; Fr. forcer, 
Pr. afortar. See Force.] <A fortress; a fortifica- 

tion for defense. [Obs.] Bailey. 

AffGrd/’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. AFFORDED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. AFFORDING.] [Originally the Eng. p. p. of 
Fr. aforer, affewrer, Pr. aforar, L, Lat. aforare, 
aforare, to estimate, value; to make laws, judge; 
ad and forum, court. Cf. AFFEER. ] 

1. To yield or produce as the natural result, 
fruit, or issue; as, grapes afford wine; olives afford 
oil; the earth affords fruit; the sea affords an 
abundant supply of fish. 

2. To give, grant, or confer, with a remoter refer- 
ence to its being the natural result; as, a good life 
affords consolation in old age. 


Prior. 


wealth; 








AFFRONT 


His tuneful Muse affords the sweetest numbers. Addison. 
The quiet lanes of Surry ... afford calmer retreat on 
every side. Gilpin. 


3. To grant, sell, or expend, with profit or with- 
out loss, owing to one’s circumstances; as, A can 
afford wine at a less price than B; a man can afford 
a sum yearly in charity; he can afford his son a 
liberal allowance; one man can afford to buy a farm 
which another can not. 

The merchant can afford to trade for smaller profits. 
Hamilton, 

Syn.—To give; impart; yield; produce. 

Af-forest, v. t. [L. Lat. afforestare; ad and. fo- 
restis, foreste, or foresta ; Pr. aforestar, Sorestar, to 
afforest. See ForEstT.] To convert into forest, as 
was done by the first Norman kings in England, for 
the purpose of affording them the pleasures of the 


chase. Davies. 
Af-fbr/es-ta/tion, n. The act of turning ground 
into forest or wood land. Blackstone, 


Af-fir/est-ed, a. Converted into forest. 
Af-frin/chise (-frin/chiz), v.¢. [Fr. affranchir, to 
make free, from franc, free; Pr. afranquezir, 
afranquir. Cf. FRANC and FRANCHISE.] To make 
free; to enfranchise. Johnson. 
Af-frin/chise-ment, n. [Fr. affranchissement.] 
The act of making free, or liberating from depend- 
ence or servitude; enfranchisement. [Zare.] 
Af-frap’, v.t.orv.¢. [Fr. frapper, Pr. frapar, to 
strike, hit; It. affrappure, frappare, to cut, mince; 
Prov. Eng. to frape, to scold; Icel. hrappa, to scold. 
Cf. Eng. FLAP, v.] To strike, or strike down. [Obs.] 
“To affrap the warlike rider.” ‘ Both ready to 
ajrap.” Spenser. 
Af-fray’,v.¢. [O. Fr. affraier, affréer, N. Fr. ef- 
Jrayer, Pr. esfreyar, esfreidar, to frighten; from 
Lat. frigidus, cold, frosty; frigus, n., cold, a cold 
shudder produced by fear.] To frighten. 
The kettle-drum and far-heard clarionet 
Affray his ears. Keats, 
Af-fray’,n. [O. Fr. affrai, esfroi, N. Fr. effroi, 
Pr. esfrei, terror; Fr. frayeur, O. Fr. froior, Pr, 
Jreior. See supra.] 
1. Fear or terror; fright. [Obs.] Spenser. 
2. (Law.) The fighting of two or more persons, 
in a public place, to the terror of others. Blackstone. 
(= A fightiig in private is not, in a legal sense, an 
affray. 
3. A tumultuous assault or quarrel; a brawl; a 
fray. ‘In the very midst of the affray.” Motley. 
Syn.— Quarrel; brawl; scuffle; encounter ; fight; 
contest; feud; tumult; disturbance. 
Af-fray’er,n. One engaged in an affray. HW. Mann. 
Affraiy’ment,n. [O. Fr. affraiement, L. Lat. af- 
Sraiamentum, affroviamentum, terror, See supra.] 
Same as AFFRAY. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Af-freight’ (af-frat/, 13), v. t [From ad and 
Freight, q.v., Fr. affréter, Pr. afretar.] To hire, as 
ship, for the transportation of goods or freight. 
Af-freight/er (-fra/ter), 2. One who hires or char- 
ters a ship or other vessel to convey goods. Walsh. 
Af-treight/ment (-frat/ment), n. [IF r. affrétement. 
See supra.] The act of hiring a ship for the trans- 
portation of goods. Kent. 
Af-frét/,n. [It. affrettare, to hasten; affrettamento, 
haste, hurry; jfretta, haste, hurry; /rettare, to 
sweep; Pr. fretar, to rub; from Lat. fricare, fric- 
tum, to rub; Prov. Ger. fretten, Eng. fret, q.v.] A 
furious onset, or attack, [Obs.] ‘The terror of 
their fierce affret.” Spenser. 
Af-frie/tion, n. [Lat. ad and fricare, to rub. See 
Fricrion.] The act of rubbing. [0ds.] Boyle, 
Af-friénd/ed (af-frénd/ed), a. Made friends; rec- 
onciled. [Obvs.] ‘Deadly foes... faithfully af- 
Sriended.” Spenser. 
Af-fright/ (af-frit/),v.¢. [imp.&p.p. AFFRIGHTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. AFFRIGHTING.] [A-8. afyrhtan, 
aforhtian, frihtan, to frighten; fyrhtan, forhtyan, 
to fear. See Fricgut.] To impress with sudden 
fear; to frighten; toalarm, ‘‘ Dreams affright our 


souls.” js Shak. 
A drear and dying sound | " ‘ 
Affrights the flamens ut their service quaint. Afilton. 
Syn.—To terrify; frighten; alarm; dismay; daunt; 
intimidate; appall; shock; confound; dishearten; dis- 
pirit. 

Af-fright/ (af-frit/), n. 1. Sudden and great fear; 
terror. ‘He looks behind him with affright, and 
forward with despair.” Goldsmith, 

(= It expresses a stronger impression than fear, or 
apprehension, perhaps less than terror. 


2. The cause of terror; a frightful object. ‘ By 
sending these affrights.” LB. Jonson. 
Ai-fright/ed-ly, adv. With fright. Drayton, 


Affright/er, n. One who frightens. 

Affvight/ful (-frit/-), a. Terrifying; terrible; that 
may excite great fear; dreadful. ‘‘An affrightful 
bugbear.” Cudworth. 

Affright/ful-ly, adv. 

Affright/ment, n. 
of being frightened. 

Passionate words or blows . 

terror and affrightment. 

Af-front/ (af-friint’/), v. ¢. [imp. & pp. AFFRONTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. AFFRONTING.] [Fr. affronter, Pr. 
afrontar, Sp. afrontar, afrentar, It. affrontare, to 
attack, insult; from Lat. ad and frons, forehead, 
front. | 


Frightfully. 
Affright; terror; the state 
[ Rare. ] 
. . fill the child’s aa with 


ocke. 
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AGAP/E 


Aft/er-hours, ». pl. The hours that usually suc- 
ceed those devoted to business. Shak. 
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A-fore/named (-nimd), a. 
Named before. 


AFFRONT 


1. To front; to face; or to meet or encounter face 


[From afore and name. ] 
to face. [Obs.] 


Peacham. 


All the sea-coasts do affront the Levant. Holland. | A-fOre/said (a-for/std), a. [From afore and said, ft/er-ings, 2. pl. The last milk drawn jin milk- 
That he, as ’twere by accident, might here p. p. of to say.) Said or recited before, or in a] , ing; strokings. Grose. 
Affront Ophelia. Shak.| preceding part. ft/er-math, ». [From after and math. See Mow.] 

The seditious afronted the king's forces. Hayward. | A-fdre/théught (thawt), a. [From afore and| <A second crop of grass mown in the same season ; 


rowen. _ Holland. 
ft/er-moOst, a., superl. Hindmost; nearest the 
stern ;— opposed to foremost. 

ft/er-noon/,. The part of the day which fol- 
lows noon, between noon and evening. Dryden. 
ft/er-pains, n. pl. The pains which succeed 
childbirth, on the delivery of the secundine, 
ft/er-pirt, n. The latter part; specifically (Naut.), 
the part of a ship toward the stern. 

ft/er-pié¢e, n. 1. A piece performed after a play ; 


thought.| Premeditated ; prepense; as, malice afore- 
thought, which is required to constitute murder. 
Bouvier. 
A-fore/time, adv. [From afore and time.] In time 
past; ina former time, ‘‘ He prayed...as he did 
_aforetime.” Dan, vi. 10, 
ef f0r/tt-0'rT (-shi-0/r1), [Lat.] With stronger rea- 
sons. 
A-foul’, adv.or a, [Prefix @ and foul.] In collision ; 
entangled. ‘ A vessel ran afoul of us.” Totten. 


2. To offend by some manifestation of disrespect, 
as would be done by crossing a person’s path in 
Jront, or seeking to oppose his progress. 

How can any one imagine that the Fathers would have 
dared to affront the wife of Aurelius? Addison. 

(2 This manifestation of disrespect may be a serious 
one, and then the person is greatly affronted ; or it may 
be of a lighter character, and then he is but slightly an- 
gry. ‘This latter sense is now the prevalent one in famil- 
jar speech. 


yn.—To insult; abuse; outrage; brave; dare; 
defy; offend; provoke; pique; nettle; displease. 
Af-frént’,». [Fr. affront, It. affronto, Sp. afrenta. 
See supra.] Any reproachful or contemptuous ac- 
tion or conduct that excites or justifies resentment; 
ill treatment. It usually expresses a less degree of 
abuse than insult. [Lare.] 
Upon the sense of which affront he died with grief. 
Arbuthnot. 
Syn. — Arrront, INsutt, OuTRAGE. An affront is a 
designed mark of disrespect, usually in the presence of 
others. An ésult is a personal attack either by words 
or actions, designed to humiliate or degrade. An ovt- 
rage is an act of extreme and violent insult or abuse. 
An affront piques and mortifies; an dnsult irritates and 
provokes; an outrage wounds and injures. 
Captious persons construe every innocent freedom into an 
affront. When people are in a state of animosity, they seek 


opportunities of offering each other insults. Intoxication or ue 
vabb. 


lent passion impels men to the commission of outrages. 

Af-front-ee’, a. [Fr.affronté. See 
supra.| (Her.) Face to face, or front 
to front. Burke. 

Afifront/er,n. [Cf.O. Fr. affron- 
teuwr, Pr. afrontier.] One that af- 
fronts. 

Af-front/ing-ly, adv. In 
fronting manner. 

Af-front/five, a. 
front or offend; abusive. 
despise mercy!” South. 

Affront/ive-mess, n. The quality that gives an 
affront or offense. [ Rare.] 

Af-fiise’ (29), v.¢. [Lat. affundere, affusum, to pour 


an af- 





Tending to af- 
“* How affrontive it is to 


to, from ad and fundere, to pour. See Fusr.] To 
pour out; to sprinkle, as with a liquid. 
I first affused water upon the compressed beans. Boyle. 


Af-fii/sion (af-fi/zhun), ». [Fr. affusion.] The act 
of pouring upon, or sprinkling with a liquid sub- 
stance, as upon a child in baptism; specifically 
(Med.), the act of pouring water on the whole or 
part of the body, asaremedy in disease. Dunglison. 

Af-fy’,v.t. [Fr. afier, Pr. afiar, afidar, It. agidare, 
L. Lat. afidare, from Lat. ad and fides, trust, 
faith.] To betroth. [Obs.] “We be afiied.” Shak. 

Affy’, v.i. To trust or confide. [Obs.] Shak. 

Affghan,7. (Geog.) 1. A native or an inhabitant 
of Afghanistan. 

_ 2. A kind of carriage blanket. 

Af’ghan,a. Pertaining to Afghanistan. 

A-fiéld/ (-feeld’), adv. [Prefix a and jield.] To, in, 


or on, the field. ‘‘ We drove afield.” Milton. 
What keeps Gurth so long afield? W. Scott. 

A-fire’, adv. [Prefix ~and jire.] On fire. Gower. 
A-flat’, adv. Teron a and flat.] Level with the 


ground; flat. [Obs.] 
A-float’, adv. ora. [Prefix a and jloat.] 

1. Borne on the water; floating; swimming. “ On 
such a full sea are we now afloat.” Shak. 

2. Moving; passing from place to place; as, a 
runner is afloat. 

3. Unfixed; moving without guide or control; as, 
our affairs are all afloat. 

(> As an adjective, this word always follows the noun. 
A-fdam/, adv. Ina foaming state; as, the sea is all 
, afoam. 

A-foot! (27), adv._ [Prefix a and foot.] 

1. On foot. “We'll walk afoot a while.” Shak. 

He distinguished himself as a sick-nurse till his poor com- 
rade got afoot again. Carlyle. 

2. In action; in a condition for action, or in a 
state of being planned for execution; as, a design 
is afoot. ‘The tyrant’s power afoot.” Shah. 

A-fore’, adv. [Prefix @ and fore; A-S. dtforan.] 
Before. [Obs.] ‘ Look out afore.” Falconer. 
A-fore’, prep. 1. Before. 

2. (Naut.) Toward the head of; farther forward 
than; or nearer the stem than; as, afore the wind- 
lass. 

Afore the mast, a phrase applied to a common sailor 
who holds no office on board the ship. Tolten. 

A-fore/go0-ing, a. [From afore and going, p. pr. of 
to go.| Going before; foregoing. [Obs. 
A-fore/hand, adv. [From afore and 
advance; in time previous; beforehand. 
She is come aforehand to anoint my body. Mark. xiv. 8. 
A-fore/hand, a. Prepared; previously provided; 
— opposed to behindhand. ‘* Aforehand in all mat- 
ters of power.” Bacon. 
A-fSre/mén-tioned, a. [From afore and men- 
tioned.| Mentioned before in the same writing or 
discourse. Addison. 


nand.| In 


A-fraid’, a. 


Af-freet’, n. 
A-frésh’, adv. [Prefix wand fresh.] After intermis- 


Affrie, a. 
Af’rie-an, 


_ fathers.” 
Af/rie-an-i-za/tion, 7. 


A-frvit!, )”. 


Aft (6), a. or adv. 





Aft/er-birth, n. 


Aft/er-cuiird (72), 2. 


[O. Eng. afrayed, affraide, afraide, the 
p. p. of affray,q.v. Cf. AFEARD.] Impressed with 
fear or apprehension; fearful, ‘Back they recoiled, 
afraid.” Milton. 
(=~ This word expresses a less degree of fear than 
terrified or frightened. It is followed by of before the 
object of fear; as, to be afraid of death. 
Syn.—Fearful; timid; timorous. 
See AFRIT. 


sion; anew; again; recently. 
They crucify the Son of God afresh. Heb. vi. 6. 
[Lat. Africus, Africanus, from Afer, 
African. | ( Geog.) Pertaining to Africa, 
f/rie-am, 7. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Africa. 
2. The African marigold ( Tagetes erecta). [ Rare.] 
Tate’s Cowley. 


Affvie-an-igm, n. A word, phrase, or idiom pecu- 


liar to Africa. ‘‘The knotty Africanisms ... of the 

Milton. 
A placing under the dom- 
ination of Africans. [Amer.] Bartlett. 
f/rie-an-ize, v.t. To place under the domination 
of Africans. [Amer.] Bartlett. 
An evil genius in the Mohammedan 


A-frite’, mythology. See JINNIE. Ogilvie. 
A-froént’ (a-frtint’), adv. [Prefix a and front.] In 
front. Shak. 


[A-S. @ft, eft, after, behind, again; 
Goth. afta, from A-8. af, @f, of, Eng. of, Goth. af, 
Lat. ab, Gr. dw6, Skr. apa.] (Naut.) Near the stern 
of a vessel; astern; abaft. 

Fore and aft, from one end of the vessel to the other. 
Totten. 


Aft/er (6), «. [A-S. efter, O. Sax. after, O. H. Ger. af- 


tar, avar, Goth. aftaro, aftra, and afar, Sw. & Dan. 
efter, D. & L. Ger. achter. It seems to be the com- 
parative degree of af or aft. See supra. 

1. Later in time; subsequent; succeeding; as, an 
after period of life. Marshall, 

{= In this sense the word is often combined with the 
following noun, as in after-ages. 

2. (Naut.) More aft, or toward the stern of the 
ship; as, the after sails; after hatchway. 
ft/er, prep. 1. Behind in place; as, men placed in 
a line one after another. 

2. Later in time; as, after supper. 

{=> This word often precedes a sentence, as a govern- 
ing preposition. 

After I am risen again, I will go before you into Galilee. 

Matt. xxvi. 82. 

3. Moving toward from behind; following; in 
search of; in pursuit of. 

Ye shall not go after other gods. Deut. vi. 14. 

After whom is the king of Israel come out? 1 Sam. xxiv. 14. 

4. In imitation of; as, to make a thing after a 
model. 

5. According to. [Obs.] ‘He takes greatness of 
kingdoms according to bulk and currency, and not 
after their intrinsic value.” Bacon. 

6. According to the direction and influence of; 
in proportion to. [ Antiquated.] 

To judge after the sight of his eyes. Isa, xi. 3. 

They that are after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh. 

Rom, viii. 5. 

7. Concerning; in relation to; as, to inquire after 
a friend. 
ft/er, adv. Subsequently in time or place; after- 
ward. ‘It was about the space of three hours 
after.” Acts v. 9. 

{= After is prefixed to many words, forming com- 
pounds, but retaining its genuine signification. Some of 
the following words are of this kind; but in some of them 
after seems rather to be a separate word. 

(Med.) The placenta in which the 
fetus is involved, and which comes away after de- 
livery. 


Aft/er-elip, n. An wiexpected subsequent event; 


something disagreeable happening after an affair is 


supposed to be at an end, Spenser. 
ft/er-erdp, n. The second crop or harvest in the 
same year, Mortimer. 


Aft/er-éat/age, n. Second part of the increase of 


. the same year. [Zocal.] See EATAGE. - Burn. 
Aft/er-game, n. A subsequent scheme or expe- 
dient. Wotton. 


After-game at Trish, an ancient game very nearly re- 
sembling backgammon. Beau. & Fi. 
(Naut.) The seaman sta- 
tioned on the poop or after-part of the ship, to at- 
tend the aftersails. Totten. 


Aft/er-ward, 


Al ea, n. 


Agla-lax’y, n. 


Ag/al-loeh, 
A-gallo-chitm, 


A-gam/ie, a. 


Aslape,n. pl. 


a farce or other small entertainment. Cumberland. 
2. (Naut.) The heel of a rudder. 


Aft/er-sails, n. pl. (Naut.) The sails on the miz- 


zen-mast and on the stays between the main and 
mizzen-masts. Totten. 
tVer-théught (-thawt),. [See THouGur.] Re- 
flection after an act; later or subsequent thought or 
expedient. Dryden. 
adv. Le afterweard. SeeW ARD. | 
fit/er-wards, In later or succeeding time; sub- 
sequently. 
ft/ward, adv. (Naut.) Toward the stern or hinder 
_part of a vessel. 
(Turk. agh@, a great lord, chief master, 
commander, Tart. aha; Per. ak, aka, but this is de- 
rived from the Turk. Tart.] A commander or chief 
officer, in the Turkish empire. The title is given 
to various chief officers, whether civil or military, 
It is also given by courtesy to any distinguished 
individual. Brande. 


A-gain/! (a-gtn’) (Synop., § 180), adv. [O. Eng. agen, 


A-S. agén, ongén, ongean, ongegn, again, gén, gean, 
geon, gegn, gtign, against, O. H. Ger. gagan, gagen, 
gegen, gegin, gein, Ger. gegen, gen; dagegen; Sw. 
agen, Dan. igien.]} 

1. Another time; once more. ‘Ready again to 
take the field.” . Prescott. 

2. Inreturn; back; as, bring us word again. 

Again and again, often ; with frequent repetition. — 
To and again, to and fro. [Obs.] D’Ewes.—In old wri- 
ters, again is sometimes use for against. ‘*A candle 
again you rise.” Massinger. 


A-gainst/ (a-génst’) (Synop., §130), prep. [O. Eng. 


agens, ageins, A-S. agen, @gean, ongén, ongean, on- 
gegn, prep., M. H. Ger. engegene, Ger. entgegen; 
A-S. to-geanes, to-genes, toward, to, against. See 
Acdum., 

1. Abreast of; opposite to; facing; as, against the 
mouth of a river ;—in this sense often preceded by 
over. 

Jacob saw the angels of God come against him. Tyndale. — 

2. In opposition to, whether the opposition is of 
sentiment or of action; as, against reason; against 
law; against the wind. 

3. In provision for; in preparation for. 

Urijah made it, against King Ahaz came from Damascus, 

2 Kings xvi. 11. 
[Gr. dyadazta (and dyaaxria); a 
priv. and yada, gen. yadaxkros, milk; Fr. agalactie. | 
(Med.) Destitution of milk in the breasts of a moth- 
er after child-birth. 
n. [N. Lat. agallochum, Gr. dyaX- 
doxov, Diose., Heb. ah@lim, aha- 
loth, Skr. agaru, aguru; Skr. a priv. and guru, 
heayy.] A soft, resinous wood (Hxcecaria agal- 
locha), of a highly aromatic smell, brought from the 
East Indies, and burnt as a perfume, &c.. It has 
sometimes been called aloes-wood, but it has no con- 
nection with the common aloe. Dunglison. 
g/al-mit/o-lite, n. [Gr. dya\pa, image, statue, 
and AiSos, stone; Fr. agalmatolithe.| A soft stone, 
carved into images, in China, and hence called jig- 
ure-stone and pagodite. It appears like soapstone 
put contains alumina instead of magnesia. Dana, 
gla-mda, n. [The native . 
name of a species of lizard 
in Guinea.] (Zo00l.) A ge- 
nus of reptiles, one of the 
very few species of the Sau- 
rians which feed upon vege- 
table substances. ng. Cyc. 
See AGaA- 
mous.] .Produced by the 
female without the male; 
as, agamic eggs. Dana. 
gfa-mist,n. [See infra.] 
An unmarried person. Fox, 
gla-mo-Sén/e-sis. See 
PARTHENO-GENESIS. 
g/a-motis, a. 
ried, from @ priv. and yduos, marriage.] ( Bot.) 
Having no visible organs of fructification ;—a term 
applied to cryptogamic plants, because they have 
no distinct sexual organs, especially to the inferior 
groups of the funguses, lichens, and sea-weeds, 

Brande, 





Agama aculeata. 
[Lat. agamus, Gy. éyapos, unmar- 


A-giipe’, adv. or a. [Prefix a@ and gape.] Gaping, as 


with wonder, expectation, or eager attention; hay- 
ing the mouth wide open, 

The Jews sat agape. W. Scott. 
Gr. dyamn, brotherly love, dyan@y, 
to love.] Love feasts, or feasts of charity, among 
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AGAPHITE 


the early Christians, held at the time of the commun- 
ion, when contributions were made for the poor. 
-Ag’a-phite, n. ‘Turquoise ;—so named from Aga- 
phi, the only naturalist who ever visited the locality 
where it is found. Dana. 
g/a-rie, n. [Lat. agaricon, N. Lat. agaricus, Gr. 
dyaptkov, from Agara, a town in Sarmatia, Diosc. | 
(Bot.) (a.) The name of a large family of fungi, in- 
cluding the common mushrooms. Loudon. (b.) An 
exerescence which grows upon the trunks of trees, 
used for tinder, and in dyeing, and in medicine as a 
cathartic and a styptic; touchwood; Boletus. 

Agaric mineral, a light, chalky deposit of carbonate 
of lime, rubbing to a powder between the fingers; some- 
times called rock-miik ; formed in caverns or fissures of 
limestone. Dana.— Male agaric, a white variety of 
agaric (Boletus laricis), growing upon the European larch. 
— Female agaric, the brown variety (Boletus cgniarius), 
growing on the oak. F 
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In Geol. there are said to be seven ages. 1. The Azoic 
age, when there was no animal life. 2. The age of mol- 
Jusks, or the Silurian, when the highest form of life on 
the globe was that of mollusks or shell-fish. 3. The age 
of Fishes, or the Devonian, when fishes were the highest 
race, 4. The age of Coal Plants, or Acrogens. 5. The 
age of Reptiles, when reptiles prevailed in great numbers 
and of vast size. 6. The age of Mammals, when the 
mammalia, or quadrupeds, abounded, and were the dom- 
inant race. 7. The age of man, or the modern era. Dana. 

Syn.—Time; period; generation; date; era; epoch; 
maturity; ripeness. 


Age, v.i. To grow old; to become aged. 


They live one hundred and thirty years, and never age for 
all that. Flolland. 


Iam aging ; thatis, I havea whitish, or rather a light-colored, 
hair here and there, Landor. 


A’g&ed (a/jed), a. 1. Old; having lived long; hav- 


ing lived almost the usual time allotted to that species 


AGGREGATE 


Ag-glii/ti-nite, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. AGGLUTINATED } 
Dp. pr. &vb. nN. AGGLUTINATING.] [Lat.agglutinare, 
to glue or cement to a thing, from ad and glutinare, 
to glue; gluten, glue; Fr.agglutiner.| ‘To unite, or 
cause to adhere, as with glue or other viscous sub- 
stance; to unite by causing an adhesion of sub- 
stances, Es Browne, 

Ag-gli/ti-na/tion, n. [Fr. agglutination.] 

1. The act of uniting by glue or other tenacious 
substance; the state of being thus united; adhesion 
of parts. 

2. The union of several words in one compound 
vocable, as in the aboriginal languages of America, 

Ag-glia/ti-na-tive, a. [Fr. agglutinatif.] 

1. Tending to unite, or having power to cause 
adhesion. 

2. Formative by agglutination, as a language. 

Ag-grace’,v.t, [L. Lat. aggratiare ; ad and gratia, 
grace, favor.]|_ To favor; to grace, [Obs.] ‘That 


of being; applied to animals or plants; as, an aged 
man, or an aged oak. 
2. Having a certain age; having lived; as, aman 


A-giist’, a. See AGHAST. 


. knight so much aggraced.” Spenser. 
A-gis/trie, a. [Gr.a priv. and yaorfp, stomach. ] ae og : 


Ag-gra¢e’,n. Kindness; favor. [Obs.] Spenser. 





(Physiol.) Waving no stomach, as is the case with 
the tape-worm. Carpenter. 
A-gate’, adv. |Prefix a and gate or gat On the 
way; going; as, to be a-gate; to set the bells a-gate. 


| Obs. | Cotgrave. 
Ayrate, n. [Fr. agate, Pr. agathes, achates, Sp., Pg., 
t. agata, Lat. achates, Gr. dxarng; so called, says 


Pliny, 37, 10, because it was first found near the 
river Achates, in Sicily. ] 

1. (Min.) A semi-pellucid, uncrystallized variety 
of apd presenting various tints in the same 
specimen. Its colors are delicately arranged in 

stripes or bands, or are blended in clouds. Dana. 

2. (Print.) A kind of type, larger than pear! and 
smaller than nonpareil; in England called ruby. 

{> This line is printed in the type called agale. 

3. A very diminutive person; so called in allusion 
to the small figures formerly cut in agate for rings, 
&e. [Obs.] Shak. 

4. An instrument used by gold-wire drawers, so 
called from the agate in the middle of it. Lneyc. Brit. 

Ag/a-tif/er-otis, a. [From agate and Lat. ferre, to 
_-bear.| Containing or producing agates. Craig. 
fgjat ne,«@. Pertaining to, or resembling, agate. 
g/a-tize,v.t. [imp. & p. p. AGATIZED; p. pr. & 
vb.n. AGATIZING.] ‘To convert into agate; as, aga- 
tized wood. Dana. 
g/a-ty, w. Of the nature of agate, “An agaty flint.” 
A-ga/ve, n. [Gr. dyavi, f. of : 

dyavoés, illustrious, noble.] 

(Bot.) A genus of plants of 

the order Amaryllidacee ; the 

American aloe, or century 

plant. It is from ten to sev- 

enty years, according to cli- 
mate, in attaining maturity, 
when it produces a gigantic 
flower-stem, forty feet in 
height, and perishes. 
Eng. Cyc. 
A-gaze’, v. t. [Prefix a and 
gaze, vy. t.| To strike with 
amazement or terror. [ Obs.] 

“The whole army stood _ 

agazed.” SDPenser. FR 
Age,n. |Fr. age, O. Fr. aage, a 

eage, edage, Pr. atge, from Agave, or American Aloe. 

Lat. @tas, the lifetime of man, age, contracted from 

eévitas, from évum, lifetime, age. ] 

1. The whole duration of a being, whether animal, 
vegetable, or other kind. 

Mine age is as nothing before thee. Ps TEXX.'D, 

2. That part of the duration of a being which is 
between its beginning and any given time; as, what 
is the present age of aman, or of the earth ? 

Jesus began to be about thirty years of age. Luke iii. 23. 

3. The latter part of life, or long continued dura- 
tion; seniority. ‘‘ Nor wrong my age with this 
indignity.” Shak. 

4. A certain period of human life, marked by ¢ 
difference of state. ‘(His acts being seven ages.” Shak. 

5. Mature years; the period when a person is 
enabled by law to do certain acts for himself, or when 
he ceases to be controlled by parents or guardians ; 
as, in the United States, both males and females are 
of age at twenty-one years old. 

Age of consent to marriage is fourteen in males, and 
twelve in females. — Age of discretion is fourteen in both 
sexes, at which they may choose their guardians. 

Bouvier. 

6. The time of life for conceiving children, or 
perhaps the usual time of such an event. 

Sarah was delivered of a child when she was past age. 

Heb, xi. 11. 

7. A particular period of time in history, as dis- 
tinguished from others; as, the goldenage. ‘The 
spirit of the age.” Prescott. 

Truth, in some age or other, will find her witness, and shall 
be justified at last by her own children. Milton. 

8. The people who live ata particular period; 
hence, a generation, and a succession of genera- 
tions. ‘Ages yet unborn.” Pope. 

Lo! where the stage, the poor, degraded stage, 
Holds its warped mirror to a gaping age. Sprague. 

9, A century; the period of one hundred years. 


Henry ... justly and candidly apologizes for these five 
ages. Llallam. 












aged forty years. 

A’sed-ly, adv. Inthe manner of an aged person. 

A’Sed-ness, n. The state or condition of being 
aged, or old. 

Custom without truth is but agedness of error. Jilton. 

Age/less, a. Without age or marked limits of dura- 
tion. 

A-én/, adv. Same as AGAIN. [Obs.] 

A/zen-¢cy, n. [Fr. agence, L. Lat. agentia, power of 
acting, from Lat. agens. See AGENT.] 

1. The quality of acting or of exerting power; 
the state of being in action ; action ; instrumentality. 
“The superintendence and agency of Providence in 
the natural world.” Woodward. 

2. The oflice of an agent, or factor; business of 
one intrusted with the concerns of another, ‘‘ Rather 
than be at the charge of ... agencies.” Swift. 

Syn.— Action ; operation ; efficiency; management; 
performance. 

A-Ztn’ dum, n.; pl. AGENDA. [Lat. agendum, 
agendus, fut. p. p. of agere, to act.| Something 
to be done; in the plural, a memorandum-book; 
a ritual or liturgy. 

A’éSent, a. [Lat. agens, p. pr. of agere, to act. ] 
Acting ;— opposed to patient, or sustaining action. 

x pare] “The body agent.” Bacon. 

A’sSent, n. [Fr. agent. See supra.] 

1. One who exerts power, or has the power to act; 
an actor. 

Heaven made us agents, free to good or ill. Dryden. 

2. One intrusted with the business of another; 
an attorney; a minister; a substitute; a deputy; « 
factor. ‘ Trust no agents.” Shak. 

3. An active power or cause; that which has the 
power to produce an effect; as, heat is a powerful 


agent. 
Revenant ship, m. The oflice of an agent; agency. 
Obs. ] Beau. § Fl. 
A&/Se-1a/tion (aj/ela/shun), n. [L. Lat. aggelatio, 
rom Lat. gelare, to freeze, gelatio, gelu, frost, cold. | 
Concretion of a fluid into ice. [Obs.] Browne. 

AZ-Sén/er-a/tion (ad-jtn/-), n. ae Lat. aggen- 
erare, to beget in addition to; ad and generare, to 
generate, q. v.] The state of growing to another 

body. [Obs.} 

of! fer (Ad/jer),n. [Lat. agger, every thing which 
is gathered together in order to form an elevation 
above a surface, from aggerere, to bear to a place, 
to heap up; ad and gerere, to bear.] A fortress or 

mound. [Obs.] Hearne. 

Ag/Ser-ate (Adjer-), v. t. [Lat. aggerare. See supra.] 
To heap up. [Obs. 
&/ser-a/tion, n. [Lat. aggeratio.] A heaping 

up; accumulation; as, aggerations of sand. Lay. 

A&/Ser-Gse/, a. In heaps, or formed in heaps. Dana. 

A Best (ad-jést/), v. ft. [Lat. aggerare, aggeratum, 
to heap up, from agger, aheap.}] To heap up. [ Obs.] 

The violence of the waters aggested the earth. Fuller. 

Ag-glém/er-ate, v. ¢. [imp. & p.p. AGGLOMER- 
ATED; Pp. pr. & vb. N. AGGLOMERATING.] _ [{ Lat. 
agglomerare, from ad and glomerare, to wind up or 
form into a glomus, a ball or clew of yarn, thread; 
Fr. agglomérer.| ‘To wind, or collect into a ball; 
hence, to gather into a mass. “ Hard, agglomerat- 
ing salts.” Thomson. 

Where he builds the agglomerated pile. Cowper. 

Ag-glim/er-ate, v. i. To gather or collect intoa 
ball or mass. 

Ag-glém/er-ate, (45), a. (Bot.) Collected into a 

Ag-glém/er-a’ted, heap or head, Loudon. 

Ag-glém/er-a/tion, n. [Fr. agglomération.] The 
act of winding into a ball; the state of being gath- 
ered into a mass; a close collection, ‘‘An excessive 
agglomeration of turrets.” Warton. 

Ag-glém/er-a-tive, a. Having a tendency to gather 
together, to make collections, 

Taylor is eminently discursive, accumulative, and (to use 
one of his own words) agglomerative. Coleridge. 

Ag-gli/ti-nant, a. Uniting, as glue; causing, or 
tending to cause, adhesion. 

Ag-gli/ti-mant, n. [Fr. agglutinant, Lat. agglu- 
tinans.. See AGGLUTINATE.] Any viscous sub- 
stance which unites other substances by causing an 
adhesion ; any application which tends to unite parts 
which have too little adhesion, Coxe. 


Ag!gran-diz/a-ble, a. 


Ag’gra-viate, v. t. 





Ag/gra-va/tion, n. 





Capable of being aggran- 
dized. 


Ag-gran/di-za/tion, n,. The act of aggrandizing. 


g’/gran-dize, v.t. [imp.& p. p. AGGRANDIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. AGGRANDIZING.] [Lat. ad and 
grandis, large, great; Fr. agrander. See GRAND.] 

1. To enlarge, — applied to things; as, to aggran- 
dize our conceptions. 

2. To make great or greater in power, rank, or 
honor; to exalt, ‘His scheme for aggrandizing 
his son.” Prescott. 

Syn.— To augment ; exalt ; promote; prefer; ad- 
vance; enlarge; increase. 


Ag/gran-dize, v. i. To increase or become greater. 


“Follies continued till old age do aggrandize.” Hall. 


Ag-gran/dize-ment, or Ag’gran-dize/ment, 


(Synop., §180), nm. [Fr. agrandissement.] The act 
of aggrandizing, or the state of being aggrandized, 
exalted in power, rank, or honor; exaltation; en- 
largement; as, the emperor seeks only the aggran- 
dizement of his own family. 

Syn.— Augmentation; exaltation; enlargement; ad- 
vancement; promotion; preferment. 


Ag/gran-diz/er, nm. One who aggrandizes or exalts 


in power, rank, or honor. 


Ag-grappes’,n.pl. [O. Fr. agrapper, agraphiner, 


to seize, to fasten; Fr. agrajfe, hook, clasp, from O. 
H. Ger. krapfo, clasp.]| Hooks and eyes for armor, 
&e. [Obs.] Fairholt. 


Ag-srate/, v.t. [It. aggratare, aggradare, Pr. agra- 


dar, It. grado, Pr. grat, will, pleasure, from Lat. ad 

and gratus, pleasing, agreeable.] To please. [ Obs. ] 
_‘‘ Each sought his lady to aggrate.” Spenser. 
[imp. & p. p. AGGRAVATED ; p. 
pre & vb. Nn. AGGRAVATING.] [Lat. aggravare, from 
ad and gravare, to load, from gravis, heavy; Fr. 
aggraver, It. aggravare, aggrevare, Sp. aggravar, 
O. Fr. agrever, Pr. agreujar. See GRAVE, GRAVI- 
TY, and AGGRIEVE. | 

1. To make heavy, and hence, to add to. ‘TIT will 
aggravate his style,” [i. e., add to his titles.] Shak. 

2. To make worse, more severe, more enormous, 
less tolerable, or less excusable; to enhance. ‘The 
offense was aggravated by the motive.” Bacon. “To 
aggravate the horrors of the scene.” Prescott. 

These proofs rather aggravate than dispel the infatuation. 

I. Taylor. 

3. To give coloring to in description; to give an 
exaggerated representation; to heighten; as, to ag- 
gravate circumstances, Paley. 

4. To provoke or irritate ; to tease. ‘‘ Which 
makes it only the more aggravating.” Thackeray. 

I was so aggravated that I almost doubt if I did know. 

Dickens. 

(@ This last sense has been recently introduced, and 
though not uncommon, is of questionable propriety. 

Syn.—To heighten; raise; make worse; increase; 
magnify; exaggerate. 

[L. Lat. aggravatio.] 

1. The act of aggravating, or making worse; — 
used of evils, natural or moral; the act of increas- 
ing in severity or heinousness ; addition to that 
which is wrong, ‘The... aggravation of sin.” 

Barrow. 

2. Exaggerated representation, or heightened de- 
scription of any thing wrong, improper, or unnat- 
ural. ‘By a little aggravation of the features, 


changed it into the Saracen’s head.” Addison. 
3. Provocation; irritation. [Modern, and not le- 
_ gitimate. ] Dickens. 


Ag/sre-gate,v.t. [imp.&p.p. AGGREGATED ; p. pr. 


& vb. 1. AGGREGATING.] [Lat. aggregare, to lead 
to aherd or flock, from ad and gregare, to collect 
into a flock, from grew, flock, herd; Fr. agréger, Pr. 
agreguar, Sp. agregar, Pg. aggregar, It. aggre- 
gare. See GREGARIOUS.] To bring together; to 
collect into a sum or mass. ‘The aggregated 
soil.” Milton. 
Syn.—To heap up; accumulate; pile; collect. 


Ag’sre-gate (45), a. [Lat. aggregatus, p. p. of ag- 


gregare. | : 

1. Formed by a collection of particulars into a 
whole mass or sum. “ The aggregate testimony of 
many hundreds.” Browne. 

2. (Anat.) Formed into clusters; as, aggregate 
glands. 
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AGGREGATE 


3. (Bot.) Composed of florets uni- 
ted within a common receptacle or 
calyx. Henslow. 

4. (Geol.)Combined into one rock, 
as the different minerals that com- 
pose granite. Dana. 

5. (Law.) United in one body cor- 
porate, with a capacity of succes- 
sion and perpetuity; as, an aggre- 
gate corporation. Kent. 

6. (Zo0l.) United into a common 
organized mass. 





Aggregate Flower. 


Brande. 
’sre-gate (45), n. 1. A sum, mass, or assemblage 
of particulars; as, a house is an aggregate of stone, 


brick, timber, &c. It differs from a compound in 
this, that the particulars of an aggregate are less in- 
timately mixed than in a compound. 

2. (Physics.) A mass formed by the union of 
homogeneous particles ; —in distinction from a com- 
pound, formed by the union of heterogeneous parti- 
cles. Ure. 
g/gre-gate-ly, adv. Collectively; taken in a sum 
or mass. 

Ag/gre-gia/tion, n. [L. Lat. aggregatio, Fr. agré- 
gation, Pr. agregacio, agreguacio, Sp. agregacton, 
It. aggregazione.| The act of aggregating, or the 
state of being aggregated; collection into a sum or 
mass ; a collection of particulars ; an aggregate. 
“Each genus is made up by the aggregation of 
species.” Carpenter. 

A nation is not an idea only of local extent and individual 
momentary aggregation, but... of continuity, which ex- 
tends in time as well as in numbers, and in space. Burke. 

Ag’gre-gi/tive, a. [Fr. agrégatif.] Taken to- 
gether; collective. 

Ag/gre-ga/tor, n. [L. Lat. aggregator.] One who 
aggregates or collects into a whole or mass. Burton. 

Ag-gress’, v.t. [imp. & pp. AGGRESSED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. AGGRESSING.| [Lat. aggressus, p.p. of ag- 

“gredi, to go to or approach; ad and gradi, to step 
or go, gradus, step. See GRADE.] To make a first 
attack ; to commit the first act of hostility or offense ; 
to begin a quarrel or controversy ; to assault or in- 
vade first. Prior. 

Ag-sréss’,n. Attack or aggression. ‘ Military ay 
gresses.” Howelt, 

Ag-srés/sionm (-grésh’un), n. [Lat. aggressio, Fr. 
agression.| The first attack, or act of hostility; the 
first act of injury, or first act leading to a war or 
controversy. ‘‘ Aggressions of power.” Hallam. 

Syn.— Attack ; invasion; assault; encroachment; 
injury; offense. 

Ag-gréss/ive, a. (Fr. agressif.] Tending to ag- 
gress; making the first attack. Clarkson. 

Ag-sréss/ive-ness, n. The quality or state of be- 
ing aggressive. + 

Ag-gréss/or, n. [Lat. aggressor, Fr. agresseur.] 
The person who first attacks or makes an aggres- 
sion; he who first commences hostility or a quarrel; 
an assaulter; an invader. 

The insolence of the aggressor is usually proportioned to 
the tameness of the sufferer. Ames. 

Ag-svriév/ange, n. [O. Fr. agrevance, See infra. 
Oppression; hardship; injury; grievance. [/fare. 

Ag-grviéve’,v.t. [imp. &p.p. AGGRIEVED; p. pr. 

, & vb. n. AGGRIEVING.] [O. Fr. agrever, agregier, 
Pr. agreujar, Sp. agraviar; Fr. grief, n., O. Fr. 
grief, a., Pr. greu, It. greve, heavy, from Lat. gravis, 
heavy. See GRIEVE, GRIEF, GRAVE, and AGGRA- 
VATE.] To give pain or sorrow to; to aftlict; hence, 
to oppress or injure; to vex; toharass. ‘Aggrieved 
by oppression and extortion.” Macaulay. 

Ag-griéve’,v.i. To mourn; tolament. [0bs.] 

Ag-gsroup?’ (-groop’),v.t. [imp.& p.p. AGGROUPED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. AGGROUPING.] [It. aggruppare, ag- 
groppare, Fr. agrouper, Sp. agrupar. See GROvP. | 
‘To bring together; to group; to collect in a crowd, 
or into a whole, either in statuary, painting, or de- 
scription. Dryden. 

A-ghiist/, a.or adv. [A contraction of agazed (q. v.), 
the p. p. of agaze; O. Eng. also agasted.] Struck 
with amazement; stupefied with sudden fright or 
horror. 

Aghast he waked; and, starting from his bed, 

Cold sweat in clammy drops his limbs o’erspread. Dryden. 

“=~ Spenser uses the word as the past tense of the 
verb agaze. 

That seemed from some feared foe to fly, 

- Or other grisly thing that him aghast. Faery Qu. I. 184. 

Ag/ible, a. [L. Lat. agibilis, from agere, to move, 
to perform.] Possible to be done. [Obs.] “ When 
they were fit for agible things.” Sir A. Shirley. 

Ag/ile (3j/Nl), a. eae agile, It. agile, Lat. agilis, from 
agere, to act.| Having the faculty of quick motion 
in the limbs; apt or ready to move; active. ‘“ With 
agile hand.” Cowper. 

And bending forward struck his agile heels. Shak. 

Syn. — Active; alert; nimble; brisk ; lively; quick; 
sprightly ; prompt; ready. 

Ag/ile-ly (109), adv. In an agile manner. 
/ile-mess, n. The faculty of moving the limbs 
quickly; agility; nimbleness; activity. 

A-giVi-ty, n. (Fr. agilité, Pr. agilitat, Lat. agilitas. | 

1. The quality of being agile; the power of mov- 
ing the limbs quickly; nimbleness; briskness; ac- 
tivity ; quickness of motion. 

Turning and wheeling with the agility of a hawk upon the 
wing. W. Scott. 
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2. Strength; power; powerful agency. [Obs.] 

No wonder it is that about the coasts thereof there be found 
both men and beasts of strange and monstrous shapes, consid- 
ering the agility of the sun’s fiery heat. Holland. 

A-ftUlo-chitm,n. See AGALLOCHUM. 

A’si-o (Synop., § 130), n. [It. aggio, agio, exchange, 
Cat the same word as agia, ease, comfort; Fr. 
agio. 

ey (Com.) The difference in value between metal- 
lic and paper money, or between one sort of metallic 
money and another. McCulloch. 
2. Premium; sum given above the nominal value; 

_as, the agio of exchange. Lanier. 

A/&i-o-tage (Synop., §130),. [Fr. agiotage, It. ag- 
giotaggio. See supra.] Stock-jobbing; the maneu- 
vers of speculators to raise or lower the price of 
stocks or public funds. Brande. 

Vanity and agiotage are to a Parisian the oxygen and hy- 
drogen of life. Landor, 

A-gist’, v.¢. [L. Lat. agistare, adgistare, O. Fr. 
gister, to assign a lodging, from giste, abode, lodg- 
ing, N. Fr. gite, L. Lat. gistwm (equiv. to Lat. jaci- 
tun); O. Fr. gist, gis (equiy. to Lat. jaciius), p. p. 
of gésir, Pr. jazer, Lat. jacere, to lie.] (Law.) To 
take to graze or pasture, at a certain sum;— used 
originally of the feeding of cattle in the king’s for- 
ests, and collecting the money for the same. 

Blackstone. 

A-Zist/a-tor, ) n. [L. Lat. agistator.] (Law.) (a.) An 

A-gist/er, ofticer of the king’s forest, who has 

A-gist/or, the care of cattle agisted, and col- 
lects the money for the same ;—hence called gist- 
taker, which in England is corrupted into guesé- 
taker. (b.) One who agists or takes in cattle and 
horses to pasture at a certain rate, 

Story. Bouvier. Blount. 

A-Sist/ment, n. [L. Lat. agistamentum, adgista- 
mentum, Fr. agistement.] (Law.) (a.) The taking 
and feeding of other men’s cattle in the king’s forest, 
or on one’s own land, at acertain rate. (b.) The 
price paid for such feeding. (c.) A burden, charge, 

_ or tax. Jacobs, Cowell. Blackstone. Encic. 

Ag/i-ta-ble, a. [Lat. agitabilis. See infra.] Capa- 

_ ble of being agitated, shaken, or discussed, 

As/itate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. AGITATED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. AGITATING.] [ Lat. agitare, to put in motion 
to drive, v. intens. of agere; Fr. agiter. See Act.] 

1. To move with a violent, irregular action; as, 
the wind agitates the sea; to agitate water in a 
vessel. 

2. To disturb or excite; to perturb. ‘‘An agi- 
tated countenance.” Thackeray. 

The mind of man is agitated by various passions. Johnson. 


3. To discuss with great earnestness; to debate, 
“ A controversy hotly agitated.” Boyle. 

4. To consider on all sides ; to revolve in the 
mind, or view in all its aspects; to contrive by men- 
tal deliberation; as, politicians agitate desperate 
designs. 

Syn.—To move; shake; excite; rouse; disturb; dis- 
tract; revolve ; consider; deliberate; discuss; debate; 
canvass; controvert; examine. 

Ag/i-ta/tion, n. (Lat. agitatio, Fr. agitation, Pr. 
agitacio.| 

1. The act of agitating, or the state of being agi- 
tated; the state of being moved with violence, or 
with irregular action; commotion; as, the sea after 
a storm is in agitation. 

2. Disturbance of tranquillity in the mind; per- 
turbation; excitement of passion. ‘‘ Religious agi- 
tations.” Prescott. 

3. Examination or consideration of a subject in 
controversy, or of a plan proposed for adoption; 
deliberation; discussion. ‘A logical agitation of 
the matter.” L’Estrange. ‘The project now in 
agitation.” Swift. 

Syn.—Emotion ; commotion ; excitement; trepida- 
tion; tremor; disturbance. See EMOTION. 

Aglita/tive, a. [Pr. agitatiu, Fr. agitatif.] Hay- 

ng a tendency to agitate. 

eA&/t-ta'to, a. (It. agitato, equiv. to Lat. agitatus, 
agitated.] (Jfus.) AHurried, broken, perturbed, and 

_ Startling in style. 

Ag/i-ta/tor, n. [Lat. agitator, Fr. agitateur.] 

1. One who agitates ; specifically (Eng. Hist.), one 
of a body of men appointed by the army, in Crom- 
well’s time, to look after their interests ; — called 
also adjutators. Clarendon. 

2. A contrivance for shaking or shifting, as ina 


_ furnace. Appletows Mech. Dict. 
Agflet, )n. [Fr.aiguilietie, point, tagged point, dim, 
Aig’let, of wigutlie, needle, from Lat. acucula, for 


acicula, dim. of acus, needle, pin. ] 

1. A tag of a lace or of the points formerly used 
in dress. They were sometimes formed into small 
figures. Fosbroke. 

2. (Bot.) A pendant at the ends of the chives of 
flowers, as in the tulip; an anther. [Obs.] Kersey. 

Ag’let-ba/by, 1. A small image on the top of a 


lace. [Obs. and very rare.] Shak. 
Aglet-héad/ed, a. Having an aglet or tag at the 
Pilkinton, 


head. [Obs.] 
A-slow’, a. [Prefix @ and glow.] Very warm; 
_ hot; as, cheeks all aglow. 
Ag!’mi-mal,a. [Lat. agminalis, from agmen, a troop 
or body of men arrayed, from agere. See Act.] 
Pertaining to an army or troop. [Obs.] Bailey. 





AGONISTICAL E 


Ag/niil, n. [A-S. angnegl, cither from ange, Vex- 
ation, trouble, or ang, ong, serpent, and na@gel, nail; 
O.H. Ger. wngnagel, Fries. ongneil, ogneil. 

1. A whitlow; an inflammation round the nail}; 
a hangnail. Dunglison. 
2. Acorn. [Obs.] Rider’s Dict. 1640. 
Agate, a. [Lat. agnatus, p. p. of agnasci, to be 
born in addition to, from ad and nasci, to be born.] 
1. (Law.) Related or akin by the father’s side. 
2. Allied. [Rare.] ‘“Agnate words.” Pownall. 
Assume more or less of a fictitious character, but congenial 
and agnate with the former. Landor. 

Ag mite, n. [Fr. agnat. See supra.) Any male 
relation by the father’s side. Bouvier. 

Ag-matfie, a. (Fr. agnatique, Lat. agnaticius.] 
Pertaining to descent by the male line of ancestors. 
“The agnatic succession.” Blackstone. 

Ag-na/tion,n. [Lat. agnatio, Fr. Cones Rela- 
tion by the father’s side only, or descent in the male 
line, as distinguished from cognation, which in- 
cludes descent in both the male and female lines. 

. Bouvier. 

Ag-ni/tionm (-nish/un), ». [Lat. agnitio, from ag- 
noscere, to know, acknowledge, from ad and gnos- 
cere, noscere, to learn to know.] Acknowledgment. 

0b3.] ; Grafton. 

Ag nize’, v.t. [Norm, Fr. agniser, Lat. agnoscere. 
Cf. RECOGNIZE, fr. Lat. recognoscere.| ‘To acknowl- 
edge; to confess. [Obs.] “I do agnize a natural 
and prompt alacrity.” Shak. 

Ag/no0i-5Vo-gy, n. [GyY. dyvota, ignorance, and 
Adyos, discourse.] (Phil.) The doctrine concerning 
those things of which we are necessarily ignorant. 

Agno/men,n. [Lat. agnomen, surname, from ad 
and nomen, name, for gnromen; Pr. agnom.] Among 
the Romans, a fourth name, on account of some 
remarkable exploit or event; as, Publius Caius 
Scipio Africanus. 

Ag-nom/inate, v.¢. Toname. [Obs.] ‘ Agnom- 
mated by our name.” Locrine, 

Ag-nom/i-na/tion, n. [Lat. agnominatio, the con- 
trasting of two words different in meaning, but 
inatio | in sound; Fr. agnomination, Pr. agnom- 
imatio. 

1. A name added to another, as expressive of some 
act, achievement, &c.; a surname. B. Jonson. 
2. Allusion of one word to another by resem- 
_blance of sound. Camden. 

@s'nus Casts, n. (Gr. dyvos, a willow-like tree, 
associated with the notion of chastity from the 
similarity of its name to the Gr. dyvds, chaste.] 
(Lot.) A species of Vitex (V. agnus castus); the 
chaste-tree. Zoudon. ‘And wreaths of agnus 

castus others bore,” Dryden. 
[Lat., 


eHolnuas BPE, n. 
lamb of God.] 
1. (Rom. Cath. Church.) 
A cake of wax stamped 
with the figure of a lamb, 
supporting the banner of 
the cross. It is conse- 
crated by the pope, and is 
supposed to possess great 
virtues. 
2. A prayer in the office 
of the mass, beginning 
ate these words. 5 
-g0!, adv. or a. . Eng. . 4 
and Proy. tne een Agnus Dei. 
agon, Ag0, ygo, p. p. of go, A-S. agan, or geond, p.p. 
of gan, to go.] Past; gone; as, five and twenty 
years ago. 
-$0g!, a. or adv. [Corrupt. and cont. from a-going, 
q.v.| Highly excited by eagerness after an object. 
“ All agog to dash through thick and thin.” Cowper. 
A-g0’img. [Prefix a and p. pr. of go.] In motion; 
in the act of going; as, to set a mill agoing. ‘To 
_set them first agoing.” Tatler. 
kl gon,n. |Gr.dyav, a gathering, place of contest, 
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the contest for a prize, from dyeww, to lead.] The 

contest for the prize. [Obs.] Sancroft. 
A-gone/ (21), p.p. Ago; past; since. [Obs. 
A/gone,n. [Gr. a priv. and yovia, an angle.] The 


agonic line. See AGonic, 
A-gén/ie, a. Not forming an angle. 

Agonic line, a line on the earth's surface on which the 
magnetic needle points to the true north, and thus the 
magnetic meridian coincides with the geographical. 
There is one such line in the Western hemisphere, and 
another in the Eastern hemisphere. 


Ag/o-nigm, 7. [Gr. dywrtopds, from dyoviFeoSat, to 
contend for a prize, from dydy. See AGON.] Con- 
tention for a prize. Blount. 
g/o-nist,. [Gr. dywvioris, Lat. agonista.] 

1. One who contends for the prize in public games, 


[=> Milton has used Agonistes in this sense, and so 
called his tragedy, from the similitude of Samson’s exer- 
tions in slaying the Philistines to prize-fighting. 

2. (ccl. Hist.) A disciple of Donatus. 
Ag/o-nis/tareh, n. [Gr. dywrioris, a combatant, 

and dpxés, ruler.} One who exercised combatants 

:for the games. [Obs.] ‘ 
g/o-nistie, a [Gr. dywvicrikés, Lat. ago- 
Ag/o-nist/ie-al, nisticus.| Pertaining to violent 
bodily or mental struggles, or to any violent contest. 


_As a scholar, he [Dr. Parr] was brilliant, but he consumed 
his power in agonistic displays. De Quincey. 


» 
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AGONISTICALLY 


ey Agio-nistvie-ally, adv. In an agonistic manner; 


— 


eee — a a S wo 


sige v. 4. 
. 2. AGONIZING.] [Fr. agoniser 


A-sou'’ti, } (a-goo/tt),n. 
Agou'ty, 


A-gra/vi-an (89), a. 


e prize-fighting. 


Ag/o-nist/ies, n. sing. The science of games or 


_ prize-fighting. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 
imp. & p.p. AGONIZED; p. pr. & 


Gr. dywrifectat, dywrivew. See Agony.] To writhe 
with agony; to feel extreme pain; to suffer violent 
anguish, 


* 


To smart and agonize at every pore. Pope. 


Ag/o-nize, v.t. To cause to suffer agony; to dis- 


_ tress with extreme pain; to torture. 
; He agonized his mother by his behavior. Thackeray. 


fgo-nizing ly, adv. With extreme anguish. 


g’o-no-théte/,n. [Gr. dywroSérns, from dyap, and 
TiSéva, to set, appoint.] (Antig.) An officer who 
presided over the games in Greece. a}: 
g/o-no-thét/ic, a. (Gr. dywvosértxos.] Pertaining 
to the officer who presided over the Grecian games. 
gfony,n. [Gr. dywria, contest, struggle for vic- 
tory, struggle of the mind, anguish; Fr. agonie, 
Ye .agonia. See AGON and AGONIZE.] 
1. Violent contest or striving. ‘ Agony of love 
till now not felt.” Milton. 
2. Pain so extreme as to cause writhing or con- 
tortions of the body, similar to those made in the 
athletic contests in Greece; and hence, extreme 
ain of body or mind; anguish; specifically, the suf- 
erings of our Saviour in the garden of Gethsemane. 
Being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly. Luke xxii. 44, 
Be Anenish 3; torment ; throe ; distress ; pangs ; 
suffering. —AGoNny, ANGUISH, PANG. These words agree 
in expressing extreme pain of body or mind. Agony 
denotes acute and permanent pain, usually of the whole 
system, and often producing contortions. Angwish de- 
notes severe pressure, and, considered as bodily suffer- 
ing, is more commonly local (as the anguish of a wound), 
thus differing from agony. <A pang is a paroxysm of 
excruciating pain. ‘The agonies of death; the anguish 
of a diseased limb; the pangs of dissolution. The ago- 
nies or pangs of remorse ; the angwish of a wounded 
conscience. 


A-good/, adv. [Prefix a and good.) In earnest; in 


reality. ‘I made her weep agood.” Shak. 
[Fr. agou- 
ti, acouti, Sp. aguti, N. 
Lat. cavia aguti, mus 
aguti, cuniculus aguti. 
guti or acuti is the 
indigenous American ~7agei9 
name.] (Zodl.) A ge- AS 
nus of rodents about Agouti. 
the size and shape of a large hare, peculiar to South 
America and the West Indies. The most common 
species is the Dasyprocta agouti. 





A-grace’,n.&v. See AGGRACE, 
A-griffe’, n. (Fr. agrafe. See AGGRAPPES.] A 


kind of clasp. 


The feather of an ostrich, fastened in her turban by an 
agraffe set with brilliants. W. Scott. 


A-grim/ma-tist,. [From Lat. agrammatus, Gr. 


dypdpparos, without learning, unlettered, from a 
privy. and ypapupa, letter, pl. ypappara, letters, alpha- 
bet, learning.] An illiterate person. [Obs.] Bailey. 
[Lat. agrarius, from ager, 
field; Fr. agraire.] 

1. Denoting or pertaining to an equal division of 
lands; as, the agrarian laws of Rome, which dis- 
tributed the conquered and other public lands 
eanely among all the citizens, limiting the quantity 
which each might enjoy. 

His Grace’s landed possessions are irresistibly inviting to an 
agrarian experiment. ; urke, 

2. Pertaining to agrarianism. 


eee cae n. 1. One in favor of an equal division 
oO 


roperty among the inhabitants of a country. 
. An agrarian law. ‘An equal agrarian is a 
perpetual law.” Harrington. 


A-gri/ri-an-ism, 7. An equal division of lands or 


property, or the principles of those who favor such 
a division. 


A-gra/ri-an-ize, v. ¢. To distribute on the prin- 


ciples of agrarianism. 


L, Lat. agonizare ; |. 
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5. To suit or be adapted in its effects; as, the 
same food does not agree with every constitution. 

6. (Gram.) To correspond in gender, number, 
case, or person, 

Syn. — To assent; agree; concur; consent; acquiesce; 
comply; correspond; answer; harmonize; quadrate ; 
tally; coincide; comport. 

A-gree’,v.t. 1. To admit, or come to one mind 
concerning; as, to agree the fact. 

2. To reconcile or make friends; to put an end to 
variance between. [Obs. Spenser. 

A-gree/a-bil/i-ty,n. [O.Fr. agréableté, Pr. agra- 
dabletat.| Quality of being agreeable; easiness of 
disposition. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

A-gree’a-ble, a. [Fr.agréable, Pr. & Sp. agradable, 
It. agradevole.] 

1. Agrecing or suitable; conformable; consistent ; 
concordant; adapted. 

That which is agreeable to the nature of one thing, is many 
times contrary to the nature of another. L’ Estrange. 

Conceiving Satan, agreeable to the intimations of the word 
of God, to be the chief or head... ?. Hall. 

2. In pursuance, conformity, or accordance; as, 
agrecable to the order of the day, the house took up 
the report of the committee. 

(> This was once a very common usage, and is in 
itself correct; for the word agreeable is properly an ad- 
jective, in agreement with the last clause of the sentence. 
The house took up the report of the committee (which 
taking up was) agreeable to the order of the day. The 
use of agreeably, however, in this case, is now so fully 
established that it can not be set aside. 

3. Pleasing, either to the mind or senses; pleas- 
ant; grateful; welcome; as, agreeable manners; 
fruit agreeable to the taste. ‘A train of agreeable 
reveries.” Goldsmith. 

4, Willing or ready to agree or consent. [ Collog.] 

These Frenchmen give unto the said captain of Calais a 


great sum of money, so that he will be but content and agree- 
able that they may enter into the said town. Latimer. 


Syn.—Pleasant; pleasing. See PLEASANT. 
A-greefa-ble-mess, n. 1. The quality of being 
agreeable or suitable; suitableness or conformity ; 
consistency. ‘‘ The agreeableness of virtuous actions 
to human nature,” Pearce. 

2. The quality of pleasing; that quality which 
gives satisfaction or moderate pleasure to the mind 
or senses. ‘‘ That author... has an agreeable- 
ness that charms us.” Pope. 

3. Resemblance; likeness; similarity ;— with to 
or between. [Obs.] 

The agreeableness between man and other parts of cag on 

rew,. 

A-gree/a-bly, adv. 1. In an agreeable manner; in 
a manner to give pleasure; pleasingly. ‘‘Agreeably 
entertained.” Goldsmith. 

2. In accordance; suitably; consistently; con- 
formably. See AGREEABLE, def, 2, 

The effect of which is, that marriages grow less frequent, 
agreeably to the maxim above laid down. Paley. 

3. Alike; inthe same manner. [0bs.] 

Both clad in shepherds’ weeds agreeably. Spenser. 
A-gree/img-ly, adv. Inconformity to. Sheldon. 
A-gree/ment, n. [Fr. agrément, L. Lat. agrea- 

mentum. | 

1. State of agreeing; harmony of opinion, state- 
ment, action, or character; unison; concurrence; 
concord; conformity; as, a good agreement subsists 
among the members of the council. 

What agreement hath the temple of God with idols? 
Cor. vi. 16. 

Expansion and duration have this further agreement. Locke. 

2. (Gram.) Concord or correspondence of one 
word with another in gender, number, case, or per- 
son. 

3. (ZLaw.) The union of two or more minds in a 
thing done or to be done; a coupling or knitting to- 
gether of minds;—20 Am, Jur.; hence, a bargain, 
compact, or contract. 

A-gvrés/tie, (a. [From Lat. agrestis ; ager, field. ] 
A-gyrés/tie-al,} Pertaining to fields or the country, 
in opposition to the city; rural; rustic; unpolished. 
“4Agrestic behavior.” Gregory. 
A-grie/o-la/tion, n. [Lat. agricolatio, equiv. to 


A-gré/, het [ifr.d@ gré. See AGREE.] In good 
A-gree/,§ part; kindly. [0bs.] Chaucer. 
A-gree’,v.i. [imp. &p.p. AGREED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


greener a from agricolari, to cultivate land ; agric- 
ola, a cultivator of land; ager, field, and_colere, to 
cultivate.] Cultivation of the soil. [Obs.] Bailey. 


AGREEING.] [Fr. agréer, to accept or receive kindly, 
Pr. agradar, agreiar, Sp. agradar, It. aggradare, 
aggradire; Fr. gré, good will, consent, liking, Pr. 
grat, It., Sp., Pg., grado, from Lat. ad and gratus, 
pleasing, agreeable. ] 

1. To harmonize in opinion, statement, or action; 
to be in unison or concord; to be or become united 
or consistent; to conewr; as, all parties agree in the 
expediency of the law. ‘‘ Men who agreed in noth- 
ing else.” Clarendon. 

" Their witness agreed not together. Mark xiv. 56. 

The more you agree together, the less hurt can your ene- 
mies do you. Browne. 

2. To yield assent ; — followed by fo; as, to agree 
to an offer, or to an opinion. 

3. To make a stipulation by way of settling dif- 
ferences or determining a price; to come to terms. 
“Agree with thine adversary quickly.” Jatt. v. 25. 

Didst thou not agree with me fora penny? Matt. xx. 13. 

4. To be conformable; to resemble; as, the picture 

does not agree with the original. 








A-grie/o-list, n. A cultivator of the soil. ‘‘ Let the 
young agricolist be taught.” Dodsley. 
g/ri-etilt/or, n. [Lat. agricultor ; ager, field, and 
cultor, cultivator; Fr. agriculteur.] One whose 
occupation is to till the ground; one skilled in hus- 
bandry; afarmer; a husbandman. 

Ag/vi-etilt/tixr-al, a. Pertaining to husbandry, till- 
age, or the culture of the earth, ‘The agricul- 
tural class.” Macaulay. 
g/ri-etilt/tir-al-ist, ». An agriculturist. [/m- 
proper and unusual. | A.J, Ellis. 

Ag/vi-etilt/iire (-ktilt/yur, 53), 7. [Lat. agricultura ; 
ager, field, and cultura, cultivation; Fr. agriculture, 
Pr. agricultura. See supra and CuLTuRE.] The 
art or science of cultivating the ground, especially 
in fields or in large quantities, including the prepa- 
ration of the soil, the planting of seeds, the raising 
and harvesting of crops, and the rearing, feeding, 
and management of live stock; tillage; husbandry; 
farming. 

Syn.—Husbandry; tillage; culture. 
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Ag’/ri-etilt/iix-igsm, n.. The art or®science of agri- 
culture. [Rare. 

/vi-etilt/iir-ist, n. One skilled in the art of cul- 
tivating the ground; a husbandman. 

The farmer is alway#a practitioner, the agriculturist may be 
a mere theorist. Crabb. 

A-griéf (-greef’), adv. [See Aand Grier.] In grief. 
[Obs.] ‘*' Take it not agrief.” Chaucer. 

Ag/ri-mo-ny (50), 2. fiat. agrimonia, argemonia, 
Gr. dpyenavn, Diosc. Said to be from Gr. dpyena, the 
web or pearl of the eye; from dpyés, white, which 
this plant was supposed to cure. Theoph. 887.] ( Bot.) 
A. genus of plants of the Rose group (sub-order 
Rosacee). Loudon. 

(2 The Agrimonia eupatoria, or common agrimony, 
and the A. odorata, are the most important of the species. 
The former was once highly esteemed as a medical reme- 
dy, but is now seldom used. 

A-grise’ (a-griz’/), v. i. [A-S. agrisan, to dread; 
greosan, to creak; O. H. Ger. gruison, Ger. grau- 
sen, grauen.] To shiver. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

A-grise’,v.t, 1. To terrify; to affright. [Obs.] 

llis manly face that did his foes agrise. Spenser. 

2. To make frightful; to disfigure. [Obs.] 

a Like ghosts late risen from his grave agrised. Spenser. 

ef!’ sxvome,n. (Med.) A disease frequent in Bengal 
and other parts of the East Indies, in which the 
tongue chaps and cleaves, becomes rough, and is 
somctimes covered with white spots. 
g/ro-nom/iie, a. Pertaining to agronomy or 
g/ro-nobm/i¢c-al, agriculture, 

A-grén/o-my,”7. [Fr. agronomic ; agronome, agri- 
culturist; Gr. dypévoyzos, haunting the country, ru- 
ral; n., overseer of the public lands; from aypés, 
field, and vépecv, to deal out, to assign, véuos, usage, 
law.] The art of cultivating the ground; agri- 
culture. Brande, 

A-grésitis, n. [Lat. agrostis, Gr. dypworts, Fr. 
agrostie.| A genus of grasses including species 
called in common language bent-grass, red-top, or 
herds-grass (A. stricta), which grow chiefly in wet 
places. Gardner. 

Ag/ros-tig/ra-phy,n. [Gr. dypworts and ypade, 
to write; Fr. agrostographie.| A description of the 
grasses. 
g/ros-tdVo-gy, n. [Gr. dypworts and déyos, dis- 
course; Fr. agrostologie.] That part of botany re- 
lating to the grasses. Brande. 

A-ground/, adv. [Prefix a and grownd.] On the 
ground; stranded;—a nautical term applied to a 
ship when its bottom rests on the ground for want 
of sufficient depth of water. Totten. 

A-group/ment (-grdop/-), 7. [From Fr. agrouper. 
See Group.] (ine Arts.) The arrangement of a 

_ group in a picture or in statuary; grouping. 

A/gtie (a/gu), mn. [From the O. Fr. ague, f. of 
agu, N. Fr. aigu, aigue, pointed, sharp; e. g., mala- 
die, fievre aigue, Lat. acutus, p. p. of acuere, to 
make sharp or pointed; L. Lat. acuta, acuta febris, 
violent fever. ] 

1. Chilliness; a chill, or state of shaking with cold, 
though in ordinary health. Dryden. 
2. (Med.) An intermittent fever, attended by al- 
ternate cold and hot fits. 
lavie,v.t. To strike with an ague, or as with an 
ague. Haywood. 
/ztie-eake,n. An enlargement of the spleen pro- 

_duced by ague. ‘A mere ague-cake.” Milton. 

A/gtie-drép, n. A solution of the arsenite of po- 
tassa. Dunglison. 

A-guér’ry,v.t, [Fr. aguerrir, from guerre, war; 
guerre, from O. H. Ger. werra, O. Eng. werre jv. O. 
H. Ger. werran, to entangle, empress To inure to 
the hardships of war; to instruct in the art of war. 


[Obae} Lyttleton. 
A’siie-spéll, n. A charm or spell to cure or pre- 
s kL ) T I 

_ vent ague, Gay. 


A/giie-tree, n. The sassafras ; — sometimes s0 called 
on account of its febrifuge qualities. 

A-guise’, v.t. [From ad and guise, q.v.] To dress ; 
to adorn. [Obs.] 

Wherewith above all knights ye goodly seem aguised. Spenser. 
A-guise’,n. Dress. “ Their brave aguise.” More. 
A’gu-ish, «. Having the qualities of an ague; some- 

what cold or shivering; chilly. 

Her aguish love now glowsand burns. Granville. 
A’gu-ish-mess, n. The quality of being aguish; 
_ chilliness. c 
Baul, n. [Ar. aghul, algul, Fr. agul.] (Bot.) A 
thorny shrub of Persia and Mesopotamia (the Hedy- 
..sarum alhagi), which affords a kind of manna, 
Ah, interj. [Fr. ah, Lat. ah, Ger. ach, Skr. @, @.] 

An exclamation, expressive of surprise, pity, com- 

plaint, contempt, dislike, joy, exultation, &c., ac- 
.. cording to the manner of utterance. 7 
A-hii’, interj. (Ger. aha and haha, Skr. ha, ahd, 

ahaha. 

1. An exclamation expressing triumph, contempt, 
or simple surprise; but the senses are distinguished 
by very different modes of utterance, and different 
modifications of features. 

2. A sunk fence, not visible without near ap- 
proach. [Spelt more commonly eee?) Mason. 

A-héad/ (a-htd/), adv. [Prefix a and head.] | 

1. Farther forward; farther in front or in ad- 
vance; onward. “The island bore but a little ahead 
of us.” Fielding. 
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2, Headlong; without restraint; precipitantly. 
They suffer them [children] to run ahead. L’Estrange. 

A-height/ (a-hit/), adv. [Prefix a and height.] Aloft; 
on high. [Obs.] ‘Look up aheight.” Shik. 

A-high’ (-hi’), adv. [Prefix aand high.] On high. 

Obs. 

aera, adv. [Prefix a and hold.| Near the wind; 
as, to lay a ship ahold. | Obs. ] Shak. 

A-how/ai (a-hoo/a), n. [The indigenous Brazilian 
name; Fr. chouai.| (Bot.) A species of Cerbera, a 
tree found in Brazil, having thick leaves, full of 
milky juice. Its fruit is a drupe, or nut, whose ker- 
nels are a deadly poison. Loudon. 

A-hoy/, interj. [Prefix a and hoy, q. v.] (Naut.) 

_A term used in hailing; as, ‘Ship ahoy.” 

Hh!vi-man,n. (Per. ahriman, Skr. ari, foe.] The 
evil genius or demon of the Persians ; — opposed to 
Oromasdes, or Ormuzd, the good demon. ribbon. 

Abul’, adv. [Prefix @ and hull.| (Naut.) With 
the sails furled, and the helm lashed ;—applied to 

_ Ships in a storm. Totten. 
of!7,n. IB raz. di, hai, from the cry the animal utters ; 
Fr. ai, hay.] (Zodl.) The common three-toed sloth ; 

_aspecies of Bradypus. Baird. 

Aid,v.t. [imp. &p.p. AIDED; p. pr. & vb. n. AID- 
ING.] [Fr. aider, Pr. aidar, It. attare, contracted 
from O. Fr. ajuder, ajuer, aiuer, Pr. ajudar, Sp. 
ayudar, It. ajutare, from Lat. adjutare, to help; v. 
freq. fr. adjuvare, to help; ad and jwvare, to help.] 
To support, either by furnishing strength or means 
to effect a purpose, or to prevent or remove evil; to 
help; to assist; as, Heaven aids those who aid 
themselves. 

Syn.—To help; assist; support; sustain ; succor; 
relieve. 

Aid, n. [Fr. aide, O. Fr. aide, aie, Pr. ayda, ahia, 
It. dita; O. Fr. ajude, ajue, aiue, aie, Pr. ajuda, Sp. 
ayuda, It. ajuto, from Lat. adjutus, a., p. of adju- 
vare, to help. The A-S. aide is taken from the O. 
or Norm. Fr. See supra.] 

1. Help; succor; support; assistance ; relief. “* An 
unconstitutional mode of obtaining aid.” Hallam. 

2. The person or thing that aids or yields sup- 
port; a helper; an auxiliary. Dryden. 

Let us make unto him [man] an aid like unto himself. 

Tobit viii. 6. 

3. (Eng. Law.) An extraordinary grant of a sub- 
sidy or tax to the king by parliament. 

4. (Feudal Law.) A pecuniary tribute (originally 
voluntary, afterward compulsory) paid by a vassal 
to his lord on certain occasions of peculiar emer- 
gency. Blackstone. 

5. An aid-de-camp, so called by abbreviation ; as, 
a general’s aid. 

To pray in aid (Law), to call in a person interested 
in a title, to assist in defending it. ‘he petition for this 
purpose is called aid-prayer. Cowell. Blackstone. 

AiWange,n. [O. Fr. aidance.| Aid. [fRare.| 

The means and aidances supplied by the Supreme Reason. 

Coleridge. 

Aid/ant, a. [Fr. aidant, p. pr. of aider, to help.) 

_Helping; helpful; supplying aid. [fare.] Shak. 

Aid/-de-eamp (ad/de-kidng) (Synop., §180), 2.; 
pl. AIDS-DE-CAMP. [Fr. aide de camp, from aide, 
assistant, and camp, camp.] (J/il.) An ofticer se- 
lected by a general to carry crders, also to represent 
him in correspondence and in directing movements, 

Aid’er,n. One who helps; an assistant or auxiliary. 

Aid/‘less, a. Helpless; without aid. Tennyson. 

Aid/-ma/jor, n. The adjutant of a regiment, [ Obs.] 

Ai’gre,n. See EAGRE. 

Ai/sret, jn. [Fr. aigrette, a sort of white heron, 

Ai-grétte’,) with a long and slender tuft of feath- 
ers on its head; a tuft or bunch of feathers; dim, 
of heron (with the aspiration cut off), Fr. Proy. 
égron, Pr. aigron, Sp. airon, O. Fr. hairon, It. 
aghirone, from O. H. Ger. heigir, heigro, heigero, 
leel. hegri, A-8. higere.] 

1. (Ornith.) The small white heron ; — commonly 
called egret. 

2. (Bot.) A feathery crown of seed. See EGRET. 

3. A plume or an ornament for the head composed 
of feathers, or of precious stones, in the form of a 

_heron’s crest. 

Ai/guil-létte/ (a/gil-lét’), mn. [Fr. See AGLET.] 

1. A point or tag at the end of a fringe or lace. 

2. (Mil.) (a.) A tagged point hanging from the 
shoulder upon the breast, in some military uniforms 
in Europe. (b.) A braid or cord worn from one 
shoulder across the breast, formerly used in the 

_ uniform of certain portions of the U. 8. army. 

Ai’gu-let, n. [Fr. See AGLET.] <A tag or point. 

Aig'let, * Golden aigulets.” Spenser. 

Aik/raw, ». A species of lichen, or moss, 

Ail, v.t. [imp. & p. p. AILED; p. pr. & vb. n. ATL- 
InG.] [A-8. eglan, egljan, elan, agljan, to feel 
pain, to trouble, me egleth, it grieves me, egle, sharp, 
troublesome, Goth. agls, troublesome, irksome, 
aglo, aglitha, pain, trouble.] To affect with pain 
or uneasiness, either physical or mental; to trouble; 
to be the matter with; to affect in any way ;— used 
to express some uneasiness or affection, whose 
cause is unknown; as, what ai/s the man? I know 
not what ails him. 

What aileth thee, Hagar? Gen. xxi. 17. 

{> It is never used to express a specific disease. We 
never say, a fever ails him; but something az/s him. 
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Ail, v.i. To be affected with pain or uneasiness of 
any sort; to be indisposed or in trouble; as, a per- 

_son is ailing. 

Ail, n. Indisposition or morbid affection. Pope. 

Ai-lan/tus, 7. [From ailanto, i. e., tree of heaven, 
the name of the tree in the Moluccas. (Bot.) A 
genus of beautiful trees, natives of the East. There 
are two kinds, one having an offensive odor, the 
other not. Loudon. 

(> Commonly, but improperly, spelt ailanthus. 

Ail-létte’, n. [Fr., dim. : 
of aille, Lat. ala, 
wing.] A small square 
shield on the shoul- 
ders of knights, being 
the prototype of the 
modern epaulet. 

Fairholt. 

Ail’/ment, n. Indispo- 
sition; morbid affec- 
tion of the body ; — not 
applied ordinarily to 
acute diseases. ‘‘ Little ailments.” Lansdowne. 

Aim, v. i. [Fr. Prov. Pic. amer, O. Fr. asmer, aasmer, 
esmer, Pr. esmar, aymar, ymar, O.8p.asmar, to es- 
timate, calculate, adjust, fit, to make an offer to 
strike, level, aim, Lat. @stimare, to estimate, value, 
Ger. ahmen, M. H. Ger. @men, aemen, to gauge a 
cask, Ger. machahmen, to imitate. ] 

1. To point with a missive weapon; as, to aim at 
an enemy. 

2. To direct the intention or purpose; to attempt 
the accomplishment of a purpose;—followed by 
at; as, to aim at distinction. ‘‘Ain’st thou at 
princes ?” Pope. 

3. To guess or conjecture. [Obs.] Shak. 

Aim, v. t. [imp. & p. p. AIMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
AIMING.] ‘lo direct or point, as a weapon; to 
direct to a particular object; as, to aim a musket or 
an arrow, the fist or a blow; to aim a satire or a re- 
flection at some person or vice. 

im, n. [O. Fr. & Pr. esme, Catalan esma, esti- 
mation, appreciation. See supra.]} 

1. The pointing or direction of a missile weapon; 
the direction of any thing to a particular point or 
object, with a view to strike or affect it, as of a spear, 
a blow, a discourse, or remark. ‘‘ Each at the head 
leveled his deadly aim.” Milton. 

2. The point intended to be hit, or objectintended 
to be affected. ‘‘ To be the aim of every dangerous 





Aillettes. 


shot.” Shak. 
3. Purpose; intention; scheme, ‘‘ How oft am- 
bitious aims are crossed! ” Pope. 
4. Conjecture. [Obs.] ‘* What you would work 
me to, I have some aim.” Shak. 
To cry aim, to encourage. [Obs.] Shak. 


Syn.—End ; object; scope; drift; design ; purpose; 
_ intention 5 scheme. 
Aim/er,n. One who aims, directs, or points. 
Aim/less, a. Without aim; as, an wimdess life. 
Aim/less-ly, adv. Without aim, or purpose. 
Air (4),”. [Fr. air, Pr. air, aire, Sp. aire, Pg. ar, 
It. aria, air and tune, Lat. aér, Gr. ap, air.) 

1. The fluid which we breathe, and which sur- 
rounds the earth; the atmosphere. It is invisible, 
inodorous, insipid, transparent, compressible, elas- 
tic, and ponderable. 

{=> By the ancient philosophers, air was regarded as 
an element; but modern science has shown that it con- 
sists essentially of two gases, oxygen and nitrogen, in 
the proportion of 20.81 parts of the former to 76.99 of the 
latter; or, by weight, of 23.01 oxygen, and 79.19 nitrogen, 
according to Dumas. ‘The oxygen is the vital portion, 
but the nitrogen is necessary to dilute it. 

2. A particular state of the atmosphere, as re- 
spects heat, cold, moisture, and the like, or as affect- 
ing the sensations; as, asmoky air, a damp air, the 
morning air, &c. 

3. Any aériform body; a gas; as, oxygen was for- 
merly called vital air. 

4, Airin motion; a light breeze; a gentle wind. 

Let vernal airs through trembling osiers play. ope. 


5. Utterance abroad; publicity; as, a story has 


taken air. ‘You gave it air before me.” Dryden. 
6. Hence, intelligence; advice; information. 
[ Obs.] Bacon. 


7. (Mus.) A musical thought expressed in a 
pleasing and symmetrical succession of single tones ; 
amelody; atune; an aria, 

8. The peculiar look, appearance, manner, mien 
or carriage of a person; as, the air of a youth; a 
heavy air; a lofty air. ‘ His very air.” Shak. 

9. pl. An artificial or affected manner; show of 
pride; haughtiness; as, it is said of a person, he puts 
on airs. 

10. (Paint.) The representation or reproduction 
of the effect of the atmospheric medium through 
which every object in nature is viewed. NewAm. Cyc. 

To take air, to be divulged; to be made public. — To 
take the air, to go abroad; to walk or ride out. 

Air, v.t. [imp.&p.p. AIRED; p. pr. & vb. N. AIRING. ] 

1. To expose to the air for the purpose of cooling, 
refreshing, éxhibiting, or purifying; to ventilate; 
as, toaira room. ‘It were good wisdom... that 


the jail were aired.” Bacon. 
Were you but riding forth to air yourself. Shak. 
Airing a snowy hand and signet ring. Tennyson. 
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2. To expose to heat, for the purpose of expelling 


dampness, or of warming; as, to air linen, to air 
_liquors. 
Airla,n. [N. Lat. aira, Gr. aipa, darnel, It., Sp. 
_aira.| (Bot.) A genus of grasses; hair-grass. 
Air’-bal-loon’, n. See BALLOON. 
Air’-biith, n. An arrangement for drying substances 
in air of any desired temperature. 
Air/-béd, . A case of india-rubber cloth, or other 
material, made air-tight, and inflated through tubes 
closed by stop-cocks. Simmonds. 
Air’/-blad/der, n. A peculiar organ in some kinds 
of fishes, containing air, by which they are enabled 
to maintain their equilibrium in the water. Baird. 
Air’-built (-bilt), a. Erected in the air; haying no 
solid foundation; chimerical ; as, an air-built castle. 
Air’-eRs/ing, 7. An air-tight casing around a 
pipe, &c., at a little distance from it, intended to 
secure the interposition of air as a non-conductor 
of heat or cold. 
Air’-¢éll, n. 1. A cavity containing air, 

2. (Bot.) A cavity in the cellular tissue 
of plants, containing air only. 

3. (Physiol.) A receptacle of air in 
various parts of the system, as a cavity | 
in the cellular tissue of the human lungs; 
the air-sac of birds; the dilatation of 





_airevessels in insects. Carpenter. Serpe i 
gacp et ; Ae 
Air’/-cham/ber, 7. A cavity containing... weed, 


air to act as a spring for equalizing the 
flow of a liquid in hydraulic machines. 


The cut is a section of a locomotive pump. 
The water is drawn by the action of the 
plunger in the barrel B, through the feed- 
pipe C and the valves D (resting on the 
seats E, and held in place by the cages F), 
to the air-chamber A, in the top of which 
the air is compressed, forcing the water 
out of the delivery-pipe G beyond its mid- 
dle position when the piston is at the end 
of its stroke. Clark. 


Air’-cush/ion, n. An air-tight cushion 
_. Which can be inflated. Francis. 
Air/-drain, n. (Arch.) A cavity be- 
tween the external walls of a building, 
_.to prevent dampness. Weate. 
Air’-drawn, a. Drawn or painted in 
air; imaginary. ‘ This is the air-drawn dagger.” 
ee Shak. 
Air’-én/Sine, n. An engine put in motion by hot 
air instead of steam; a caloric engine. Nichol, 
Airfer, n. 1. One who exposes to the air, 
_. 2. A frame on which clothes are aired or dried. 
Air!-es-eape’, 2. A contrivance for letting off air 
_ from water-pipes. Francis. 
Air/-foun/tain, n. A contrivance for producing a 
jet of water by means of compressed air. 
Air/-gtin, 7. An instrument resembling a musket, 
to discharge bullets by the elastic force of the air, 
compressed ' 
into a me- 
tallic globe 
by means 
of a con- 
denser. 
Air/-hold@er,n. 1. Aninstrument for holding air, 

for the purpose of counteracting the pressure of a 

decreasing column of mercury. Davy. 
~. 2. A gasometer, 

Air’-hole, 7. 1. A hole to admit or discharge air. 
2. (Founding.) A hole or cayity in a casting, pro- 
duced by bubbles of air in the liquid metal. 
Aiv/i-ly, adv. In an airy manner. 
Air/i-ness,7. 1. The state or quality of being airy; 
openness or exposure to the air; as, the airiness of 

a country-seat. 

2. Lightness of spirits; gayety; levity; as, the 
airiness of young persons. 
Air/ing,n. 1. A walk or ride in the open air; a 
short excursion. 

2. An exposure to air, or toa fire, for warming or 
drying, &c.; as, the airing of linen, or of a room. 
in’/-jack/et, . A jacket having air-tight cells, or 
cavities which can be filled with air, to render per- 
sons buoyant in swimming. 
irfless, «. Not opentoa free current of air; want- 
ing fresh air, or communication with open air. 
Air/ling,n. A thoughtless, gay person. [Obs. and 
rare.| ‘Slight airlings.” B. Jonson. 
Air/-ma-¢hime/ (-ma-sheen/), n. An apparatus for 
_ ventilating mines, 

Air’-pipe, nn. A pipe used to draw foul air froma 
_.ship’s hold, mines, and other close places. Grier. 
Air/-plant, ». (Bot.) A plant which lives and 
grows for a considerable time without being rooted 
in earth, or inany other 
Substance. 
Air’-poise, 7. [From 
air and potse.} An in- 
strument to measure 
the weight of the air. 
Aixv/-ptiimp, ». 1. A 
pump or machine, va- 
riously constructed, for 
exhausting the air from 

a closed vessel. 

2. (Steam-engines.) 

A pump used to ex- 





Air-gun. 
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Air-pump. 
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~haust from a condenser the condensed steam, the 
water used for condensing, and the air that has come 
out of this water when warmed by the condensa- 


tion of steam. 


Air’-site, x. A receptacle or vesicle of air in birds. 
A Carpenter. 
Air’-shaft, ». A passage for air into a mine, usu- 
ally opened in a perpendicular direction, and mect- 
ing the adits or horizontal passages, to cause a free 

_circulation of fresh air through the mine. 

Air’-slacked (-slikt), a. Slacked or pulverized by 
exposure to the air; as, aiz-slacked lime. 
ir/-ther-md6m/e-ter, 2. A form 
of thermometer in which air is 
employed in the place of mercu- ‘ 
1 or spirits of wine, to mark 
changes of temperature. A use- 
ful form of it is seen in the Dif- 
ferential Thermometer, q. v. 
ix/-thréad (-thréd), ». A long 
filament often seen floating in the 
air; gossamer. 

Air’-tight (tit), a. [air and 
stan} So tight as to be imper- 
meable to air, 
in/-trap,n. <A contrivance for 
the escape of foul air from drains, sewers, &c. 

Aix’-vés/sel,n. A vessel, cell, or duct, and the like, 
containing or conducting air; as the air-vessels of 
insects, birds, plants, &c.; the air-vessel of apump, 
engine, &c. For the latter, see ATR-CHAMBER. 

feway,n. A tubular passage for air flowing in 
pipes ; as, the air-way of an air-pump. 

Air pe i: Consisting of air; as, an airy substance. 

2. Relating or belonging to air; high in air; as, 
an airy flight. “ The airy region thrilling.” Milton. 

3. Open toa free current of air; exposed to the 
air; as, an airy situation. 

4. Resembling air; thin; unsubstantial; without 
solidity. ‘‘ An airy spirit.” Shak. 

5. Without reality; having no solid foundation; 
vain; trifling. ‘‘ Airy fame.” Shak. ‘Empty 
sound, and airy notions.” Roscommon. 

6. Full of vivacity and levity; light of heart; live- 
ly. “Merry and airy.” Bp. Taylor. 

7. (Paint.) Having the light and aérial tints true 

to nature. Elmes. 

Air’y,n. [See AERIE.] The nest of the hawk or 
eagle; an aery. 

Aisle (il), ». [Fr. aile, O. Fr. aisle, Cotgr., wing, 
L. Lat. ala, aisle, Lat. ala, wing, wing of a build- 
ing.] (Arch.) (a.) The wing of abuilding. (b.) In 
Gothic cathedrals and churches, one of the lateral 
divisions of a building separated from the middle of 
the nave by two rows of piers. (c.) Any one of the 
passages in a church into which the pews or seats 
open. 

(ar> Mr. E. J. Willson, in his glossary attached to Pu- 
gin’s Specimens, observes, that ‘‘ middle aisle seems im- 
proper, though commonly used ; side aisle seunds like 
tautology.” Yet this usage is common both in England 
and America. 

Aisled (ild), a. Furnished with aisles. Byron. 

Ait,n. (Corrupted from islet.] An islet, or little 
isle, in a river or lake, usually planted with osiers. 

Fog up the river, where it flows among green atts and mead- 
ows. Dickens. 

Aitch’bone, n. See EDGEBONE. 

of-i-z0/on, n. | A-8. aizon, wizoon, from Lat. aizoon, 
Gr. deiGworv, ever-living, everlasting, an evergreen 
plant, equiv. to Lat. semperyivum.] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants of the order Ficoidea@, having entire fleshy 
leaves, Loudon. 

A-jiix’, adv. [Prefix a and jar. Cf. D. akerre.] Part- 
ly open, as a door. 

of ji ga, n. (Lat. ajuga, equiv. to abiga, a plant 
which has the power of producing abortion; from 
abigere, to drive away, to procure abortion; ad and 
agere, to lead, drive.] (Bot.) A genus of labiate 
handsome flowering plants; bugle. Loudon. 

Aj/ii-tage (45), n. [Fr. ajoutage, a thing added, from 
ajouter, to add, join, Pr. ajostar, L. Lat. adjuxtare ; 
Lat. ad and juaxta, near to, nigh.] A tube, through 
which water is discharged; as the ajutage of a foun- 
tain. Appleton’s Dict. Mech. 

Ake,n.&v. See ACHE. 

A-kim/’bo, a. [See K1mBo.] With a crook; with 
the hand on the hip, and the elbow turned outward. 
“With one arm akimbo.” Irving. 

A-kin’, a. [Prefix wand kin.) 

1. Related by blood;—used of persons; as, the 
two families are near akin. 

2. Allied by nature; partaking of the same prop- 
erties. ‘‘A joy akin to rapture.” Cowper. 

The literary character of the work is akin to its moral char- 
acter. Jeffrey. 

{> This adjective is used only after the noun. 


A-knee! (-né’), adv. On the knee. ‘ Aknee they 
fell before the prince.” Southey. 
Ak-now/en, p.p. An old form of acknown. See 
ACKNOw. Tyndale. 
. 1. In Arabic, an article or inseparable prefix, an- 
swering to the Italian 7/, and the Sp. el and la, Its 
use is to render nouns definite, like the English the; 
as, Alkoran, the Koran, or the Book, by eminence ; 
alcove, alchemy, alembic, almanac, &c. 
2, In English, sometimes a contraction of the 
A-8. @thel, noble or illustrious; but more gener- 
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Air-thermometer. 
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A-lae/rify, v. ¢. 


A-lae/ri-otis,-a, 


A-lie/vi-otis-ly, adv. 
A-lie/ri-otis-mess, 7. Briskness. [ Obs.] Hammond. 
A-lae/ri-ty, n. [Lat. alacritas, from alacer, or ala- 


A-lad/in-ist, n. 


of-Ca-mi're (a-lii-me'ra), n. 


Al-a-mdde’/, adv. & a. 


A-lan/tine, 7. 


_archangelica, inuline. 
Afar, a. (Lat. alaris, alarius, from ala, wing; Fr. 


A-lirm/’, n. 





age 


ally, a contracion of ald or alt, old (A-S. eald, 
Ger. alt, old); prefixed to many names, as Alburg. 

3. A form of the Latin prefix ad, used in compo- 
sition before /, for ease of pronunciation; as, al- 
lude from alludere, for adludere. 


AVa-bias/ter,. [Lat. alabaster, alabastrum, Gr. 


adiBaorpos, d\aGactpoy, Fr. albatre, O. Fr. al- 
bastre. ] 

1. (Min.) (a.) A compact variety of sulphate of 
lime, or gypsum, of fine texture, and usually white 
and semi-pellucid, but sometimes yellow, red, or 
gray. It is carved into vases, mantel ornaments, 
&ec. (b.) A hard, compact variety of carbonate of 
lime, somewhat translucent, or of banded shades 
of color; stalagmite. The name is used in this sense 
by Pliny. This kind is sometimes distinguished as 
opienral, alabaster. Dana. 

2. A box or vessel for holding odoriferous liquors 
and ointments ;— so called from the stone of which 
it was made. Fosbroke, 


Al/a-bis/tri-an, a. Pertaining to, or like, alabaster. 
AVa-bias/trite, n. [Lat. alabastrites, Gr. iduBac- 


roirns. See ALABASTER.] (Antiqg.) A vase, box, or 
other vessel of alabaster, used by the Grecks and 


Romans for holding perfumes. Limes. 
AVa-bas'trum, n.; pl. ALABASTRA, ([L. Lat. 
See supra.] (Bot.) A flower-bud, Gray. 
A-lack’, interj. [Corrupted from alas, q. v.] An 
exclamation expressive of sorrow. Shak. 
A-lack/’a-day, interj. [For alas the day.] An 
exclamation uttered to express sorrow. Baillie. 


{ Lat. alacer, lively, and facere, to 
To rouse to action; to excite; to inspirit. 
[Lat. alacris, alacer.] Having or 
“A little more alacri- 
Hammond. 
With alacrity; cheerfully. 


make. | 


showing alacrity; lively. 
ous.” 


cris, lively, eager.] A. cheerful readiness, willing- 

ness, or promptitude ; cheerfulness ; gayety ; spright- 

liness; as, the soldiers advanced with alacrity to 

meet the enemy. ‘ Alacrity to undertake the com- 

mission.” Macaulay. 
Syn.—Cheerfulness; gayety; sprightliness. 

{From Aladin, for Ala Eddin, 
i. e., height of religion, a learned divine under Ma- 
homet II. and Bajasid II.] One of a sect of free- 

_ thinkers among the Mohammedans. 

{(Compounded of a la 

mi re, names of notes in the musical scale. See 

ArzE.| The lowest tone but one in Guido Aretine’s 

scale of music. Johnson. 

[Fr. @ la mode, after the 

According to the fashion or prevailing 


fashion. 
lug lamode beef-chops.” Macaulay. 


mode. 


Al-a-méde’,n. <A thin, glossy, black silk for hoods, 
_ scarfs, &c.;— often called simply mode. Buchanan, 
A-la-mort/, a. 
A-land’, adv. 


See AMORT. 

peek a@and land.) At or on land. 
‘He only with the prince, his cousin, were cast 
aland.” Sidney. 
[Ger, alant, elecampane, the Frula 
Helenium of Linneeus.] An amylaceous or starchy 
substance extracted from the root of the Angelica 
Gregory. 


alaire.| 

1. Pertaining to, or having, wings. 

2. (Bot.) Placed in the forks of a stem, Gray. 
[Fr. alarme, Pr. & Sp. alarma, It. al- 
larme, from It. al?’ arme, to arms! The Ger, liérm, 
ltirmen, is derived from the same source. ] 

1. A’summons to arms. ‘‘Arming to answer ina 
night alarm.” Shak. 

2. Any sound or information intended to give no- 
tice of approaching danger. ‘Sound an alarm in 
my holy mountain.” Joel ii. 1. 

3. Sudden surprise with fear or terror, excited by 
apprehension of danger. ‘‘dlarm and resentment 
spread throughout the camp.” Macaulay. 

4. A mechanical contrivance for awaking persons 
from sleep, or rousing their attention, 

Syn.—Fright ; affright ; terror ; consternation; dis- 
may; agitation; disquiet; disquietude. — ALARM, FRIGHT, 
TERROR, CONSTERNATION. These words express differ- 
ent degrees of fear at the approach of danger. Fright 
is the least vivid emotion, and chiefly affects the nerves 
and senses. Alarm is the hurried agitation of feeling 
which springs from a sense of immediate and extreme 
exposure. Terror is agitating and excessive fear, which 
usually benumbs the faculties. Consternation is over- 
whelming terror, which usually overpowers the mind. 
Alarm agitates the feelings; terror disorders the under- 
standing ; fright seizes on the senses ; consternation 
takes possession of the whole soul, and subdues its fac- 
ulties. 


A-liivm/, v.t. [imp.& p.p. ALARMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


ALARMING.] [Fr. alarmer, Sp. alarmar, It. allar- 
mare. See supra.) 

1. To call to arms for defense; to*rouse to vigi- 
lance and action. 

2. To surprise with apprehension of danger; to 
disturb with terror; to fill with anxiety. ‘Alarmed 
by rumors of military preparation.” Macaulay. 


A-liirm/’-béll, n. <A bell that gives notice of dan- 


ger. 


A-lirm/-elick, n. A clock which can be so set as 


A-lirm/-gauge, n. 
A-lirm/-giin, 7. 
A-lirm/ing-ly, adv. 
A-liirm/ist, n. 
A-lirm/’-p6st, n. 


A-liirm/-watch, 1. 


A-las’, inter). 





A-late’, adv. 


off latler-e. 


Alb’, n. 


Alba, n. “Same as ALB. 
Al-ba/ni-an, n. 
Al-ba/ni-an, a. ( Geog.) Per- 


Al-ba/ta, n. 


Al/ba-trdéss, n. 


AL-bé@lit, adv. 


Al-bés/cent, a. 


Al/bi-fi-e2/tion, n. 





ALBINISM 


to ring loudly at a particular hour, to wake from 

sleep, or excite attention. 

L : A contrivance in a steam-en- 

gine for showing when the pressure of steam is too 

high, or the water in the boiler too low. 

A gun fired to give an alarm. 

2 i With alarm; in a manner to 

excite apprehension. 

1 ; ee alarmiste.] One who inten- 

tionally excites alarm, 

m/ A place to which troops are to 

repair in cases of an alarm. Irving. 
? i A watch that can be so set as 

to strike rapidly at a particular hour, to awaken 

attention, 


A-liivfum (Synop., §180), a. & vet. The same as 


ALARM. [Jiare.] Shak. 
Va-ry,a. [L. ala, a wing.] Of the nature of a 
wing; wing-shaped. Craig. 
i [O. Fr. hailas, halas, ha las, alas, 
N. Fr. hélas, Pr. ailas, f. ai lassa, It. ahi lasso, 
fem. ahi lassa, from Fr. & Pr. las, Sp. laso, It. lasso, 
weary, unfortunate, from Lat. lassws, weary, lan- 
guid.] An exclamation expressive of sorrow, grief, 
pity, concern, or apprehension of evil; —in old wri- 
ters, sometimes followed by day or while; alas the 
day, like alack a day, or alas the while. [Obs.] 

[Prefix @ and late.] Lately. [0bs.} 


There hath been alate such tales spread abroad. Latimer. 


A/‘late, a. (Lat. alatus, ala, wing.] (Anat. & 
A’la-ted, Bot.) Winged; bordered by a mem- 


branous or leafy expansion. Brande. Gray. 
[Lat., from the side.] Applied to the 
highest class of envoys from the pope, who are sent, 
as it were, directly from his side. Encyc. Am, 
[L. Lat. alba, from ¥ 

Lat. albus, white.} An ec- 
clesiastical tunic or vest- 
ment of white linen, reach- 
ing to the feet, and envel- 
oping the entire person;— 4 
worn by the Roman Cath- & 
olic clergy. “ 


I/ba-e0re, n. See ALBI- 
CORE. 

(Geog.) A 
native or an inhabitant of 
Albania. 


taining to Albania or its 

inhabitants. 

[Lat. albatus, 

p. p. of albare, to make 

white; albus, white.] German silyer;—so called 

in England. Stmmonds, 
[Fr. 


albatros, It. albatro; ZS 
corrupted from Fr. 
alcatras,  alcatrace, 
alcantraze, alcatraz, 
Sp. & Pg. alcatraz, a 
large sea bird, prob- = 
ably from the <Ar.] 
(Ornith.) A web- 
footed sea-bird, of the 
genus Diomedea. It _, 
is of great size, being ~~ 
the largest of sea- 
birds, and is found 
chiefly in the South- 

ern Ocean. Itiscapa- Albatross (Diomedea exulans). 
ble of long continued flight, and is often seen at 
great distances from the land. Baird, 









Al-bé’, (adv. [A contracted form of albeit.) Al- 
Al-bee’, though; albeit;—used in poetry. [ Obs. ] 
Albe Clarissa were their chiefest founderess. Spenser. 


[This is supposed to be a compound 
of all, be, and it, and is equivalent to be tt so, admit, or 
grant t all.| Although; notwithstanding. ‘‘Albett 
so masked, I speak the truth.” Tennyson. 

Ye say, The Lord saith it, albeit have not spoken. £z. xiii.7. 


[Lat. albescens, p. pr. of albescere, 


to grow white; albus, white.] Becoming white or 


 _ whitish; moderately white. 
Al bi-eGre, n. [Fr.albicore, Sp.albacora, Pg.albacor, 


albacora, albecora, from Ar. bakr, bekr, a young 
camel, a young cow, heifer, and the article a, q. v.; 
Pg. bacoro, a little pig.] (Jchth.) A large fish of the 
mackerel family, common in the Mediterranean, and 
known in New England as the horse mackerel; the 


bonito. 

[Fr. albification, Lu. Lat. albi- 
Jicare, Pr. albificar, to make white; Lat. albus, 
white, and fucere, to make.] The act of making 


~ white. 
Al’/bi- 


én/sés,)n. pl. (Eccl. Hist.) A party of re- 
l/bi-geois’, formers, who separated from the 
church of Rome in the 12th century ;—so called 
from Albi, in Languedoc. 
te They are sometimes confounded with the Wal- 
denses; but they were prior to them in time, diflered 
from them in some of their tenets, and resided in a dif- 
ferent part of France. Mosheim. 


Al/bi-nism (Synop., § 130), n. The state or con- 


dition of an albino. 





> 


rae 


ALBINO 


Al-bi/mo. (Synop., § 180); pl. ALBINOS, 1. 
bino, whitish, from albo, Lat. albus, white.] 
person of a preternatural whiteness of the skin and 
hair, and a peculiar redness of the iris and pupil 
of the eye. 

t=" The term was originally applied by the Portu- 
gucse to the white negroes they met with on the coast of 
Africa. _ 

Al-bi/no-igm, n. The state of an albino; albinism. 
Vbi-on, n. An ancient name of England. ; 
AV bite, n. [Lat. albus, white.] A species of min- 

eral, of the feldspar family, usually of a white color; 
differing from the common feldspar in containing 
soda instead of potash, and in the angle of its erys- 
tals. It is a constituent of many varieties of granite 
vand other rocks. Y Dana. 
ef l/bo-1da, n. A sort of itch, or complicated leprosy. 
Dunglison. 
efI-b52/ ak, n. [Ar. al-burak, from baraka, to flash, 
shine, barkun, lightning, splendor, so called from 
its whiteness and splendor.] The white mule on 
which Mohammed is said to have journeyed from 
the temple of Jerusalem to heaven. 

ofl bu-Ztn'e-a, n. (See infra.] (Anat.) The dense, 
white, fibrous tunic of the eye and of the testicle. 
Vbu-sin’e-otts, a. [Fr. albugineux, from albugo, 
q.v.] Resembling the white of the eye, or of an 
egg;—a term applied to textures, humors, &c., 
which are perfectly white. ; 

08-bit! gb, n.; pl. ALBUGINES. [Lat. albugo, white- 
ness, from albus, white.] (Med.) A disease of the 
eye in which a white opaque spot grows on the 
transparent cornea, 

Vbum, 7. [Lat. albus, white.] 
1. (Roman Antig.) A white table or register, on 
which any thing was inscribed. Andrews. 
2. A blank book in which to insert autographs of 
celebrated persons, or in which friends insert pieces 
as memorials for each other. Wotton. 
3. A book at public places, in which visitors enter 
their names. 

Al-bii/’men, n. [Lat. albumen, from albus, white. ] 

1. (Bot.) Nourishing matter stored up between 
the embryo and integuments of the seed in many 
plants. It is the floury part in corn, wheat, and 
like grains; the oily part in poppy seeds; the fleshy 
part in the cocoa-nut, &c. Gray. 

2. (Physiol.) A thick, viscous substance, which 
forms a constituent part of both animal fluids and 
solids, and which exists nearly pure in the white of 
an egg. Carpenter. 

Al-bii/men-ize, v. ft. (Photog.) To cover or im- 
_pregnate with albumen, R. Hunt. 

Album Greleum. The white fees of dogs, 
consisting chiefly of bone earth, formerly used in 
medicine, and now by tanners for some secondary 
purposes, 

Al-bi’mi-noid, a. [Lat. albumen and Gr, «tdos, 
form.] Resembling albumen. 

Ai-bii/mi-nGse, n. (Physiol.) Albuminoid matter 
prepared for absorption by the process of digestion. 

Al-bti/mi-nose, a. Same as ALBUMINOUS. 

Al-Dii/mi-notis, a. [Fr. albuminewr.] Pertaining 
to or containing albumen; having the properties of 


[It. al- 


albumen. Carpenter. 
Al-bii’/mi-motis-ness, n. The state of being albu- 
minous. 


of l-bit/mi-nit’ri-d,n. (Med.) A disease of the kid- 
neys, so called from being attended with the pres- 
ence of albumen in the urine. 

AVburn, a. [L. Lat. albwrnus, whitish; Lat. albus, 
white.}] (Jchth.) The bleak, a small fish having 
scales of a peculiarly silvery color. 

Al-bfiir/notis, a. Of or pertaining to alburnum. 

Al-bftyr/num (34), n. [Lat., from albus, white.] 
(Bot.) The white and softer part of wood, between 
the inner bark and the hard wood or duramen}; 
sap-wood. 
l-eade’,n. See ALCAID. 
Vea-hest, n. [See ALKAUEST.] 
universal solvent, or menstruum. 

Al-eai/ie,a. [Lat. Alcwicus.] Pertaining to Alceus, 
a lyric poet of Mitylene, in Lesbos, who flourished 
about the forty-fourth Olympiad; or to other pocts 
of the same name, 

Al-eaie,n. (Pros.) Akind of verse, so called from 
Alceus, the inventor, and consisting of five feet, a 
spondee or iambic, an iambic, a long syllable, and 
two dactyls. 

Al-eaid’, n. [Sp. & Pg. alcaide, Pr. alcafit, Ar. 
al-qaid, governor, prefect, from gé@da, to lead, 
govern. ] 

1. A governor, as of a castle, fort, &c., or the like. 
2. A jailer or warden. Velasquez. 

Al-cal/de, n. [Sp. alcalde, Ar. al-cédi, judge, from 
gada)j, to decide, judge. Hence, the cadi of the 
Turks.] A magistrate or judge among the Span- 
jards. Prescott. 

{23> This word has been sometimes improperly con- 
founded with alcaid. 

Al’ ea-lim/e-ter, n. Sce ALKALIMETER. 

Al-ein’na, n. [Sp. alcana, alcana, alhena, from 

_ Ar. al-hinna, cyprus.] See HENNA. 

AVear-raéi/za, n. [Sp., from.al-kurr@z, an earthen 
vessel without a handle.] A vessel of porous, un- 


A pretended 


glazed earthenware, used for cooling liquors by | 


evaporation. [are.] 


Any | 


Dunglison. | 


| Ale-ma/mi-am, a. 
Alemanien.] Pertaining to Aleman, a lyric poct of | 





e@i-¢eldo,n. (Lat. al- 
cedo, equiv. to alceyon, 
Gr. aAkvav,. See HAL- 
cyon.] (Ornith.) A 
genus of perching 
birds, including the 
kingfisher. They usu- 
ally live about rivers, 
feeding on fish. See 
HALCYON. 
Al-ehém/ie, a. 
Al-ehém/ie-al, § Re- 
lating to alchemy, or 
produced by it. 
Camden. 
Al-ehém/ie-al-ly, , 
adv. In the manner 
of alchemy. 
Al’ehe-mist,n. One 
who practices alche- 
my. ‘You are an alchemist; make gold.” Shak. 
Al/ehe-mist/ie, a. Practicing alchemy, or re- 
Al ehe-mist/ie-al, lating to it. ‘‘ Metaphysical 
_and alchemistical legislators.” Burke. 
Al/ehe-mize, v.t. To change by alchemy ; to trans- 
mute. [Rare.] Lovelace. 
AlVehe-my, (nn. [Fr. alchimie, Pr. alkimia, 8p. & 
AVehy-my, Pg. alquimia, It. alchimia, from Ar. 
al-kimia, which is, however, no indigenous Arabic 
word, but taken from the Gr. ynpeta. The Greek 
word is either derived from Xyyia, Egypt, as this 
country, according to Plutarch, was called on ac- 
count of the black color of its soil; or more probably 
xnucia stands for xvpeta, from xvpds, juice, liquid, 
especially as extracted from plants; for chemistry 
was originally the art of extracting juices from 
plants for medical purposes. See CHEMISTRY. ] 

1. An ancient science which aimed to transmute 
metals into gold, to find the panacea, or universal 
remedy, &c. It led the way to modern chemistry. 

2. A mixed metal formerly used for various uten- 
sils; hence, a trumpet. ‘‘ Put to their mouths the 
sounding alchemy.” Milton. 

3. Show or resemblance not borne out by reality. 
[ Obs.] Trench. 

{@- This word and its derivatives are often written 
with y instead of ein the second syllable. 


{Lat. Alemanium metrum; Fr. 





Kingfisher. 


the twenty-seventh Olympiad, celebrated for his 
amorous verses. 

Alemanian verse (Anc. Pros.), a kind of verse consist- 

ing of two dactyls and two trochees. 

deo, n. A quadruped of America, nearly resem- 
bling a dog, kept by the aborigines in the West In- 

_ dies. ' Ogilvie. 

Al/eo-hate, n. See ALCONMOLATE. 

AVeo-hol, n. 
to paint the eyebrows with. The name was after- 
ward applied, on account of the fineness of this 
powder, to highly rectified spirits, a signification 
unknown in Arabia; Fr. alcohol and alcool.) Pure 
or highly rectified spirit, extracted by simple distil- 
lation from various vegetable juices and infusions of 
a saccharine nature, which have undergone vinous 
fermentation; the spirituous or intoxicating element 

_ of fermented liquors. Ure. 

Al/co-hol-ate, n. [Fr. alcoholat.] (Chem.) <A salt 
in which alcohol appears to take the place of the 
water of crystallization. Brande. 

AVeo-hidVie, a. [Fr. alcoholique, alcoolique.] Per- 
taining to alcohol, or partaking of its qualities; as, 
alcoholic mixtures. 

Veo-hol/i-za/tion, n. [Fr. alcoholisation.] 

1. The act of rectifying spirit. 

2. The act of reducing to a fine or impalpable 
powder. [0bs.] Johnson. 
Alleo-holtze, v.¢. [Fr. alcoholiser, alcooliser. | 

1. To convert into aleohol; to rectify, as spirit, 

till it is wholly purified from water. 

3. To reduce to a fine powder. f 
Al/co-hil/me-ter, n. [Fr. alcoholometre, from al- 

cohol and Lat. metrwm; Gr. nétpov, measure.] An 
instrument for determining the strength of spirits, 
with a scale graduated so as to indicate the per- 
centage of pure alcohol, either by weight or volume. 
It is usually some form of the hydrometer with a 
special scale. Ure. 

Al/eo-hol-mét/rie-al, a, Relating to the alcohol- 

_meter; as, alcoholmetrical tables. Ure. 

Al/eo-ho-liém/e-ter, 7, Same as ALCOMOLMETER. 

Aleo-ho-16m/e-try, |”. The act or method of de- 

Al/eo-dm/e-try, termining the strength of 

_ mixtures of alcohol and water. Ure. 

AWVeo-tim/e-ter, n. [Fr. alcoométre.] Same as 

_ ALCOHOLMETER. 

Al/¢co-0-mét/rie-al, a. 


Obs.] Johnson. 


Relating to the alcojmeter ; 
as, alcodmetrical tables. Ure. 
Al/eo-ranm (Synop., § 130), ». [Ar. al-qoran, the 
reading, the book, from garaa, to read. Cf. BoeeN:| 
The sacred book of the Mohammedans, composed 
by Mohammed, : 
(=> Orientalists, in general, pronounce this word a/- 
ko-rawn'. Smart. 
Al/eo-rin/ie, a. Of or belonging to the Alcoran, 
_ or to Mohammedanism, 
Al/eo-van/ish, a. Relating to the Alcoran or to 


[Ar. al-kohl, a powder of antimony | 








- 


ALEATORY 


+ 

Mohammedanism ; Alcoranic. ‘The Alcoranialt 
Arabic.” Parkhurst. 
Al/eo-riin/ist, n. One who adheres strictly to the 

letter of the Alcoran. Craig. 


Veodve, or Al-edve!’ (Synop., § 180), n. Ve alcove, 
It. alcova, Sp. alcoba, Pg. alcova, alcoba, Ax. al- 
gubbah, arch, vault, tent, from gabba, to arch. ] 

1. A recess, or part of a room, separated by a 
partition of columns, or by other corresponding or- 
naments, and containing a bed of state, or seats for 
company. 

2. A recess for books, as in a library. 

3. A covered building, or recess, in a garden; 
pleasure-ground, grove, &c. [Rare.] 

The youthful wanderers found a wild alcove. 

4. A recess or niche for a statue, 

A¥Vey-on, . See HALCYON. ; 

ol/cy-o-nalri-a, n. pl. (Zodl.) The higher order 
of polyps. 

Al/ey-dn/ie,a. Pertaining to the Alcyonea, a group 
or family of zodphytes, allied to the sponges. 
V¢y-on-ite, n. pees supra.| A fossil zobphyte, 

somewhat resembling afungus. _ Jour. of Science. 

ol CYy-O! ne tum, n. [Lat. alcyonium, or aleyoneum, 
sea-foam; Gr. adxvéviov, dAxvoverov, bastard sponge, 

a zodphyte, so called from being like the haleyon’s 

nest. Diosc.] (Zodl.) A family of fleshy or semi- 

calcareous zobphytes, the polyps of which are like 

a flower of cight fringed rays. The term has also 

been used for species of sponge. See PoLyp. Dana. 

poe a\kvoviov and eides, form. 

See supra.] (Zoél.) One of the grand divisions of 
the class of polyps. See Ponyr. Dana. 

Al -déb/a-ran (Synop., § 130), 7. [ae al-dabarain, 
the following, from dabara, to follow, succeed; so 
called because this star follows upon the Pleiades. ] 
(Astron.) A star of the first magnitude, situated in 
the eye of Taurus, It is the bright star in the group 


Falconer. 


~ 


AWey-o-noid, n. 


of five, called the Hyades. DP. Cie. 
Now when Aldebaran was mounted high 
Above the shining Cassiopeia’s chair. Spenser. 


AVde-hfyde, n. (Contacte from alcohol dehydro- 
genatus, alcohol deprived of its hydrogen.] (Chem.) 
A. liquid of an ethereal odor, obtained by passing 
ether or alcohol through a red-hot tube, and in 

_ other ways. Gregory. 

Al/de-hydfie, a. (Chem.) Of or pertaining to alde- 
hyde; as, aldehydic acid. Miller. 

Avder, n. [A-S. adler, alor, alr, O. H. Ger. elira and 
erila, Ger. aller, erle, Icel. ell, elni, oln, olun, Lat. 
alnus.) (Bot.) A tree, usually growing in moist — 
land, and belonging to the genus Alnus. The tim- 
ber is used by turners, &c.; the bark by dyers and 
tanners. : : Loudon, 

Al/der-Liéf/est, a. [A-S. alder-liefest, Ger. aller- 
liebst, best-beloved.] Most beloved. [Obs.] ‘ Wit 
you, my alder-liefest sovereign.” Shak. 

Al/der-man, 7.; pl. ALDERMEN. [A-8. ealdorman, — 
aldorman, @alderman ; from ealdor, eoldor, aldor, 
alder ; compounded of eald, ald, old, and man,] 

1. A senior or superior. [Obs.] 

(@P The title was applied, among the Anglo-Saxons, 
to princes, dukes, earls, senators, and presiding magis- 
trates; also to archbishops and bishops, implying supe- 
rior wisdom or authority. Thus Ethelstan, duke of the 
East-Anglians, was called A/derman of all England; and 
there were aldermen of cities, counties, and castles, who 
had jurisdiction within their respective districts. 

2. A magistrate or officer of a city or town cor- 
poration, next in rank below the mayor; in some 
cases having authority to act as a civil magistrate or 
justice of the peace, and sometimes as a judge. 

Spelman. Cowell. Burrill. 
The oflice of an alderman. 

Relating to or becoming an al- 
The body of aldermen. [ Obs. 

“The battles of thy aldermanity.’ 

B. Jonson. 

Pertaining to, or like, an alder- 


AVder-man-¢y, 7. 


Ai/der-mian/ie, a. 
derman. 
Al deranan/i-ty, 7. 


and rare. | 


Alder-man-ly, a. 


man. Swift. 
Al’der-man-ry, 7. The quality or office of an al- 
derman}; aldermancy. Ogilvie. 


Al’der-man-ship, n. The condition of an alder- 
man, Fabyan. 
Al/dern, a. Made of alder, ‘“Aldern boats.” May. 
Aldime (Synop., § 180), a. (Bibiognagia) An epi- 
thet applied to editions (chiefly of the classics) which 
proceeded from the press of Aldus Manutius, of 
Venice, for the most part in the sixteenth century, 
and known by the sign of the anchor and the dol- 
phin. The term has been recently applied to certain 
_ elegant editions of English works. Brande. 
Ale, n. [A-S. eale, eala, ealu, eals, ealoth, ealath, aloth, 
from alan, to nourish, Lat. alere ; Icel., Sw., & Dan. 
ol, Cf. Tr. ol, drink, drinking, from olaim, drink. | 

1. A liquor made from an infusion of malt by fer- 
mentation. It differs from beer in having a smaller 
proportion of hops, and hence being sweeter, and 
of a lighter color. 

2. A festival in English country places, so called 
from the liquor drank. ‘‘ At wakes and ales.” B, 
Jonson. ‘At ember eves and holy ales.” Shak. 

A-léak’, adv. Ina leaking condition. 

A/’le-a-to-ry (50), a. [Lat. alea, chance.] (Law.) De- 
pending on some contingent event; as, an aleatory 
contract, the completion of which depends on the 
occurrence of some uncertain event. Bouvier, 
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ALE-BERRY 


Alel-bitr/ry, n. <A beverage, made by boiling ale 
with spice, sugar, and sops of bread. Johnson. 
c/-edn/ner, n. [From ale and con, to know or 
see.] An officer in former times to inspect the 
measures used in public houses, to prevent frauds in 
: eo 
Ale’-edst, n. (Bot.) A plant sometimes put into 
ale to improve its taste; costmary; Balsamita vul- 
garis. Loudon. 
A-lée/to-rim/a-ehy, n. [Gr. ddéxrwp, cock, and 
pian, fight.] Cock-fighting. 
a tio-ro-min'cy. n. See ALECTRYOMANCY. 
A-lée/tr¥-im/a-ehy,7. [Gr. adexrpvarv, cock, and 
paxn, fight.) Cock-fighting ; So reny ae 
¢ ailey. 
A-lée/try-o-man/¢y,n. [Gr. dd\exrpvdv, cock, and 
pavreta, Mpriaation.) An ancient practice of fore- 
telling events by means of acock. The letters of 
the alphabet were traced on the ground, and a grain 
of corn laid on each; a cock was then permitted to 
pick up the grains, and the letters under the grains 
selected, being formed into words, were supposed to 
foretell the event desired. Encyc. Brit. 
‘A-lee’, adv. [Prefix a and lee, q. v.] (Naut.) On 
the side opposite to the wind, that is, opposite to 
the side on which it strikes. The helm of a ship 
is alee when pressed close to the lee side. 
Hard alee, or luff alee, an order to put the helm to the 
‘ee'side, 


A-léft/, adv. On the left. ere Southey. 
fe-zar,n. [From ale and eager, sour, Fr. aur) 
Sour ale; vinegar made of ale. Cecil, 
le-Ser, a. [Fr. aléyre, Pr. & Sp. alegre, It. alle- 
gro, O. Fr. halaigre, Lat. alacer. Cf. ALLEGRO.] 
Gay; cheerful; sprightly. pes Bacon. 
A-légge’,v.é. [Fr. alléger, O. Fr. alegre, to ease, 
alleviate, It. alleggiare, Pr. aleujar, aleviar, Sp. 
aliviar, L. Lat. alleviare; leviare, for levare, Pr. 
leujar, from Lat. levis, light in weight, Sp. & Pg. 
leve, It. lieve, Pr. leu, Fr. lege; léger. Cf. ALLE- 
VIATE.] To lighten; to lessen; to assuage. [Obs.] 
“That shall alegge this bitter blast.” Spenser. 
Ale/hoof (26),n. [From ale and hoof, corrupt. from 
A-S. heafd, heafod, head.] Ground ivy ;—so called 
as being once a chief ingredient in making ale. 
le/=house, n. A house where alc is retailed; and 
hence, a tippling-house. Macaulay. 
Ale/-knight (-nit),n. A pot companion. Camden. 
AVe-man/nie, a. Belonging to the Alemanni, an an- 
cient people of Germany. 
AVe-min mie, n. The language of the Alemanni, 
or ancient Germans. P. Cyc. 
A-lém/bie, n. [Fr. alambic, Pr. elambic, Sp. alam- 
bique, Pg. lambique, It. lambicco, limbicco, L. Lat. 
alembicum, from Ayr, al-ambiq, but which was in- 
troduced into Arabic from Gr. dy@:z, cup, the cup 
of astill, Diosc.] A chemical ves- 
sel used in distillation, usually 
made of glass or metal. 

(3 The bottom part, containing the 
liquor to be distilled, is called the cz- 
curbit: the upper part, which receives 
and condenses ‘the steam, is called the 
head, the beak of which is fitted to the 
neck of a receiver. The head is more 
properly the alembic. This vessel is 
not now used, having been superseded 
by the worm-still and retort. 


A-lém/broth, n. [A Chaldaic word signifying the 
key of art.| Among the old chemists, a preparation 
made by dissolving equal parts of corrosive subli- 
mate and sal-ammoniac in water, and adding car- 
bonate of soda as long as any precipitate was 
formed; — formerly, but not now, used as a stimu- 


' 
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Alembic. 


lant. 
A-léngth’, adv. [Prefix a and length.| At full 
length; along; stretched at fulllength. “Chaucer. 


A-lep-pine’,n. (Geog.) A native or an inhabitant 
,.of Aleppo, a city of Asiatic Turkey. 
A-lep-pine’, a. (Gcog.) Pertaining to Aleppo, or 
to its inhabitants. 
A-lért’ (14), a. [ Fr. alerte, Sp. alerto, from It. all’ erta, 
upon one’s guard, on the watch, prop. (standing) 
- upon a declivity, where one is looking around; erta, 
declivity, steep, slope, erto, steep, p. p. of ergere, 
erigeré, to erect, raise, Lat. erigere; ex, e, from, out 
of, and regere, to lead straight. ] 
1. Watchful; vigilant; active in vigilance. Tence 
the military phrase, wpon the alert, upon the watch, 
guarding against surprise or danger, 
2. Brisk; nimble; moving with celerity. ‘An 
alert young fellow.” Addison. 
Syn.—Brisk ; nimble; active; agile ; lively; quick, 
prompt; sprightly; assiduous. 
A-lért/ness,n. The state or quality of being alert; 
briskness; nimbleness; sprightliness; levity. 
e/=sil/ver, m. A duty paid to the lord mayor of 
London by the sellers of ale within the city. 
le’-stake, n. A stake set as a sign before an ale- 
house. Chaucer. 
Ale’-tast/er, n. An officer, in former times, ap- 
pointed in every court leet, and sworn, to inspect 
ale, beer, and bread, and examine the quality and 
quantity within the precincts of the lordship. Cowell. 
A-létte’, mn. [It. aletta.] The face of the pier of an 
arch, extending from the arris of the reveal; es- 
pecially that portion betwixt the arris of the reveal 
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and the pillar or pilaster which is used to decorate | 
the arch. 

A-leiV/ro-miin/¢y, 2. [Gr. ddevpov, wheaten flour, 
and pavreta, divination, dAcvpopayretoy, divination | 
from flour.] A kind of divination by meal, used by 
the ancients. Encyc. Brit. | 
Vetirim/e-ter,n. [Gr. ddevpov, flour, and pérpor, 
measure.] Aninstrument invented for determining | 
the quantity of gluten in flour. Eng. Cyc. | 

A-leti/tian, ) a. [Said to be from the Russ. alewt, 

A-leii’tie, a bold rock.] (Geog.) Designating 
certain isles in the Pacific Ocean, eastward of 
Kamtschatka, extending north-eastward toward 
America, Tooke. 

A-lew/, n. Shouting. See HALLOO,. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Ale/wife, n.; pl. ALEWIVES. A woman who keeps 


_an ale-house. Gay. 
Ale/wife, n.; pl. ALEWIVES. [This word is prop- 
erly aloof, the Indian name of a fish. See Winthrop 


on the culture of maize in America, Phil. Trans. 
No. 142, p. 1065, and Baddam’s Memoirs, vol. ii. 131.] | 
(Ichth.) An American fish, resembling the herring; | 
Clupea serrata, 
Vex-an/der, n. [Lat. Alexander, Gr. ddéZavdpos, 
defending men; from ddéfew, to defend, and advip, 
gen. dvdpés, man.—A corruption of Olusatrum. | 
( Bot.) A name given to two species of the genus | 
Smyrnium, formerly cultivated and used as celery 
_now is. 
Al/ex-in/dyri-an,a. Belonging to Alexandria or to 
Alexander; as, the Alexandrian library. 
Alex-in/drine, n. A kind of verse consisting of 
twelve syllables;— so called from a poem written 
in French on the life of Alexander. 
A needless Alexandrine ends ee sone: 
That like a wounded snake drags its slow length along. Pope. 
A-léx/i-phiir/mie, a. (Gr. ddekihappakos, keep- 
A-1éx/i-phiir’/mie-al,§ ing off poison; ddefery, to 
keep off, and ¢appaxov, drug, poison; Fr, alexiphar- 
ee) (Med.) Expelling or resisting poison, an- 
tidotal. : 

A-1éx/i-phiir’mie, n. [Gr. ddeXedappakor, antidote; 
I'v. alexipharmaque. See hor A medicine that 
is intended to obviate the effects of poison or infec- 
tion, 

(=> This would more properly be written Alexiphar- 

mac, in accordance with its etymology. 

A-léx/i-térie, a. (Gr. ddgekirHptos, fit to keep 

A-1éx/i-tér/ie-al, off or help, from d\sinrjp, one 
who keeps off, helper; d\efty, to keep off; Fr. alex- 
itére.] Resisting poison; obviating the effects of 
venom. 

A-léx/i-tév/ie, n. [Gr. 76 ddeZnrHptov, sc. Pappaxor, 
medicine, remedy, an amulet; L. Lat. alexiterium, 


Fr. alevitére. See supra.] A medicine to resist the | 


effects of poison, or the bite of venomous animals; 
—nearly synonymous with alexipharmic. 

Alffet, n. [L. Lat. alfetum; A-8. alfit, a pot to 
boilin.] A vessel of boiling water into which an 
accuse 
 purgation. Ducange. 

Asa, n.; pl. ALGH. ([Lat. alga.] (Bot.) The 
grand division of cryptogamic plants, embracing 
sea-weeds or water-plants, as the Fucus, Ulva, and 
Confervex. Loudon. 

Algal, a. Belonging to the Alge. 

Al’ga-rot, )n. [From the name of the inventor, 

Al/ga-roth, Victor Algarotti, a renowned phy- 
sician of enna: (Med.) A powder obtained 
from the terchloride of antimony, formerly much 
used in medicine as an emetic, purgative, and dia- 
phoretic. Dunglison. 

Al’giites, adv. [A-S. algeats ; all, eall, all, and geat, 
door, gait, way. Cf. GATE, GAIT, and ALWAYS.] 

1. Always; forever; entirely, ‘‘ Ulna now he al- 
gates must forego.” Spenser, 

(=> Still used in the north of England. 

2. By all means; at all events. [Obs.] 

And therefore would I should be algates slain; 
For while I live his right is in suspense. Fairfax. 

3. Nevertheless; notwithstanding. [0ds.] 

Which when Sir Guyon saw, all were he wroth, 
Yet algates mote he soft himself appease. Spenser. 

Al’&e-br&, mn. ([It. Sp. algebra, Fr. algébre, from 
Ayr. al-gabr, al-ejabr, reduction of parts to a whole, 
or fractions to whole numbers, from gabara or 
jabara, to bind together, to consolidate, Heb. g@bar, 
to be strong, to make strong.) (J/ath.) That 
branch of analysis whose object is to investigate 
the relations and properties of numbers by means 

_ of letters and other symbols. Davies § Peck. 

Al/Se-bra/ie, a. Pertaining to algebra; con- 

AU se-bralie-al, taining an operation of alge- 
bra, or deduced from such operation; as, algebraic 
solutions; algebraic characters, 

Algebraic curve, a curve such that the relation between 
the co-ordinates of all its points can be expressed by the 
ordinary operations of algebra. Davies & Peck. 

AV &e-bra/ie-al-ly, adv. By algebraic process. 

AV&e-bra/ist, n. One who is versed in the science 
of algebra. 

Al/Sé-bra-ize, v.t. To perform by algebra, or re- 
duce to algebraic form. 

Al-£@/ri-an, n. (Gceog.) An inhabitant of the French 
colonial province of Algeria. 

Al-&@/ri-an, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Algeria, or to 
its inhabitants. | 


Al giffie, a. 


person plunged his arm by way of trial or | 


AlVfien-a-ble, a. 


AVien-age (45), n. 





ALIENAGE 


Al/ge-vine’ (alje-reen’), m. [From Algiers.] 
1. (Geog.) A native or an inhabitant of Algiers. 
2. (Fig.) A pirate. 
Al/Se-rine’/, a. ( Geog.) Pertaining to Algiers, or to 
its inhabitants. 
Al/Sid (aV/jid), a. [Lat. algidus, cola: algere, to be 
cold; Fr. algide.| Very cold. [Gbs.] Bailey. 


_Sidli- 
Al givity, tn. Chilliness; coldness. [ Obs.] 


Vsid-mess, 
[Lat. algificus, from algus, cold, and 
Jacere, to make. See ALGID.] Producing cold. 

Algol n [Ar. al. ghitl, destruction, calamity, 

ifr ghala, to take suddenly, destroy, Gr. trav é 76 
Topyoviw, 6 aptpés, Ptolem.] (Astron.) A fixed 
star, in Medusa’s head, in the constellation Per- 
seus, remarkable for its periodic variation in bright- 
ness, 

Al-gilo-gy, n. 
Aoyos, discourse. 

Sea-weeds. 

igor, n. [Lat. algor, cold, coldness. See ALGID.] 
(AMed.) A chilled or cold state of the human system; 

rigor. Dunglinson. 

Al’/go-rigm, [L. Lat. algorithmus, algoris- 

Al’so-vithm, mus, Fr. algorithme, O. Fr. & 
Pr. algorisme, It. algorismo, Sp. algoritmo, O. Sp. 
alguarismo, Pg. algarismo, taken by the Arabs 
from Gr. dpiSpés, number, and transformed by the 
Spaniards by inserting the letter g between the arti- 
cle al and the vowel a.] (Math.) The art of com- 
puting in any particular way; as, the algorithm 
of numbers, surds, &c. Davies § Peck. 
Igose,a. [Lat. algosus, cold, from algus, cold. 

_ Cold in a high degree. [Ods.] Bailey. 

Al’/gotis, a. [Lat. algosus; alga, sea-weed.] Per- 
taining to the alge, or sea-weeds; abounding with, 

or like, sea-weed. 

fl gua-ztl! (X\/ga-zeel’), n. [Sp. alguacil, O. Sp. 
alwacil, Pg. alguazil, alvacil, alvacir, an oflicer of 
justice; Pg. guazil, minister, governor, from Ar. 
al-wazir, councilor, administrator, viceroy, vizier, 
from wazara, to carry, sustain aload.] An inferior 
officer of justice in Spain; aconstable. Prescott. 

AlLhim/presque (-bresk), a. [Fr. Alhambra, i. e., 
the red (sc. house), from a, the, andahmar, f., hamra, 
yed.] After the fanciful manner of the ornaments 
in the Alhambra, a palace of the Moorish kings at 
Granada, affording an unusually fine exhibition of 
Saracenic architecture. Art Journal, 

of l-Rtal’aa,n. See HENNA. 

ef'lé-as, adv. [Lat.] Otherwise; otherwise called: 
—aterm used in legal proceedings to connect the 
different names of a party who has gone by two or 
several, and whose true name is for any cause 

doubtful; as, Smith, alias Simpson. 

of fé-as,n. [Lat.] (Law.) (a.) A second or further 
writ which is issued after a first writ has expired 
without effect. (b.) Another name; an assumed 

name, 

o£ 0’ ¢-B7, n. [Lat., elsewhere, in another place. ] (Zaw.) 
When a person, on trial for a crime, shows that he 
was in another place at the time when the act 
was committed, he is said to prove an alibi; hence, 
the plea, allegation, or defense under which this 
proof is made, 

Al/i-ble, a. [Lat. alibilis, from alere, to nourish; Fr. 
alibile.] Nutritive, or that may be nourished. [ Gbs.] 
Vi-eant, n. A kind of mulberry wine, formerly 
much esteemed ; — said to have been made near Ali- 

_ cant, in Spain. Beau. § Fl, 

AVi-dade,n. [Ar. al-hadit, a sort of rule, from 
hadaj, to guide on the right way; L. Lat. alidada, 
alhidada.| The index of a graduated instrument, 
as a quadrant or astrolabe, carrying the sights or 
telescope, and showing the degrees cut off on the 
arc of the instrument. Whewelt. 

Alidade level, the spirit level attached to the alidade of 
an astronomical instrument (as a meridian circle) for 
adjusting its zero with reference to the horizon. 

AViem (al/yen), a. [Lat. alienus, from alius, another ; 
properly, therefore, belonging to another. ] 

1. Not belonging to the same country, land, or 
government, or to the citizens or subjects there- 
of; foreign; as, alien subjects ; alien enemies; alicn 
property. 

2. Wholly different in nature; foreign; adverse; 
as, principles alien from our religion. ‘‘An alien 

_ sound of melancholy.” Wordsworth. 

Alien (al/yen), n. 1. A foreigner; one born in, or 
belonging to, another country; a foreign-born resi- 
dent of a country, in which he does not possess the 
privileges of a citizen. In American Law, one born 
out of the jurisdiction of the United States, and not 


[Lat. alga, sea-weed, and Gr. 
(Bot.) An account of Alya@, or 


Ns 


naturalized. In Hnglish Law, one born out of the 
allegiance of the king. Kent. Wharton. Burrill. 
2. Astranger. [Lare.] 


Who can not have been altogether an clien from the re- 
searches of your lordship into the history of the two late 
reigns. Landor. 


AVien-a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being alienable ; 


the state or capacity of being alienated or trans- 

ferred. ‘The alienability of the domain.” Burke. 

[Fr. aliénable.] Capable of being 
alienated, sold, or transferred to another; as, land 

_.is alienable according to the laws of the state. 

The state of being an alien. 


Why restore estates forfeitable on account of alienage? Story. 
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Alien-Rte (Al/yen-at), v.t. 


Alfien-ate, n. 


ALiéne’ (al-yecn’), v. t. 


A-lif’er-otis, a. 


Al/i-f6rm, @. 


A-light?! (a-lit/), v. i. 


A-light/, a. 


A-lign’ (a-lin’), v. f. 
A-lign’ (a-lin’), v. 4. 


A-lign/ment (a-lin/ment), 7. 


A-like’, a. 


Ali-ment, n. 


AVi-mént/al-ly, adv. 


ALIENATE 


[imp. & p. p. ALTEN- 
ATED; p. pr. & vb. nN. ALIENATING.] [Lat. alie- 
nare, Fr. aliéner, Pr. alienar. See ALIEN.] 

1. Vo convey or transfer to another, as title, prop- 
erty, or right. : 

3. To withdraw, as the affections; to make indif- 
ferent or averse, where love or friendship before 
subsisted; to estrange; to wean;— with from ; as, 
to alienate a loyal gentry. 


The recollection of his former life is a dream that only the 
more alienates him from the realities of the present. J. Zaylor. 


Alien-ate (45), a. [Lat. alienatus, p. p. of alienare.] 


Estranged; withdrawn ; weaned ; — with from. eC) 
_ alienate from God, O spirit accursed.” Milton. 
A stranger; an alien. 


alienate.” [Obs.] Stapleton. 

AlVien-a/tiom (al/yen-a/shun), n. [Lat. alienatio, 
Sees 2 . : s 

Fr. aliénation, Pr. alienatio, alienation.  Sce 


ALIENATE. | 
1. (Law.) A transfer of title, or a legal convey- 
ance of property to another. ‘The power of alien- 
ation.” Hallam. 

2. The state of being alienated or transferred. 

3. A withdrawing or estrangement, as of the affec- 
tions. ‘Alienation of heart from the king.” Bacon. 

4. Derangement, as of the mental faculties; in- 
sanity; delirium; as, alienation of mind. 

Alienation office, in Great Britain, a place to which all 
writs of covenants and entries were carried for the re- 
covery of fines levied thereon. Wharton. 

Syn.—Insanity ; lunacy ; madness ; derangement; 
aberration; mania; delirium ; frenzy; dementia ; mon- 
omania. See INSANITY. 


AVien-a/to-ry, n. [Fr. aliénateur.] One who alien- 


_ates or transfers property. Warton, 
[Fr. alicner, Lat. alienare, 
See ALIENATE. | 

1. To convey or transfer, as title or property, to 
another; to sell. 

Nor could he aliene the estate even with the consent of the 
lord, Blackstone. 

2. To make averse or indifferent; to turn the 
affections of; to estrange. 

The prince was aliened from all thoughts of the marriage. 

Clarendon. 
{=> In this sense it is more common to use alienate. 


Al-ien-ee’,n. [Fr. liéné, from Lat. alienatus.] ( Law.) 


One to whom the title of property is transferred; a 
purchaser. ‘If the aence enters and keeps posses- 
sion.” Blackstone. 


Alien-igsm (al/yen-izm), nm. The state of being an 


alien; alienage. 
The law was very gentle in the construction of the disabil- 
ity of alienism. Kent. 


AVien-ist, n. [Fr. aliéniste. See ALIEN.] One who 


_ treats diseases of the mind. [are.] Ed. Rev. 


AVien-dr’,n. One who transfers property to another. 
A-life’, adv. 


[Prefix a@ and life.] As one’s life; ex- 
ceedingly. [Obs.] ‘I love that sport alife.” B. f Fl. 
[Lat. alifer ; ala, wing, and ferre, 
_to bear.] Having wings; aligerous. [Obs.] Bailey. 
[Lat. ala, wing, and forma, shape. ] 
Wing-shaped; wing-like. [2are.] 


Alis/er-otis, a. [Lat. aliger ; ala, wing, and gerere, 


to carry.] Having wings. [Obs.] Bailey. 

imp. & p. p. ALIGHTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. eas [A-8. @lihtan, gelihtan. See 
Liaut, v. 7.] 

1. To get down or descend, as from on horseback 
or from a carriage; to dismount. 

2. To fall, or descend and settle, or lodge; as, a 


“He is an | 


flying bird alights on atree; snow alights on a roof. | 


[Prefix a and light, q. v. 
“he lamps were alight.” 

Fr. 
from Lat. ad and linea, Hee Fr. ligne. 
To adjust or form by a line, as troops. 
1. To form in line, as troops. 
To lay out the ground plan, 


Lighted up. 
Dickens, 


See LINE. | 


2. (Engineering.) 
as of a road. 


a in/m. [Fr. alignement.] 
1. The act of adjusting to a line; the state of being 


aligner, Pr. alinhar, | 


so adjusted; the line of adjustment; the line on | 


which troops are formed in battle order. 

2. (Engin.) The ground-plan of a railway or 
other road, in distinction from the grades or profile. 
[Prefix a and like, q. v.; A-S. gelic.] 
Having resemblance or similitude; similar; without 
difference. 

The darkness and the light are both alike to thee. 
Ps. exxxtx, 12. 


A-like’, adv. [A-8. gelice. See supra.] In the same 


manner, form, or degree; as, we are all alike con- 
cerned in religion. 


A-like’-mind/ed, a. Having the same mind; like- 


_ minded, Bp. Hall. 
Lat. alimentum, from alere, to feed, 
nourish; Fr. & Pr. aliment.] That which nour- 
ishes; food; nutriment; any thing which feeds or 


adds to a substance in natural growth. Carpenter. 


[ oe 


AlVi-mént/al, a. Supplying food; haying the qual- 


ity of nourishing; furnishing the materials for nat- 
ural growth; as, alimental sap. 

So as to serve for nourish- 
ment or food. 

Vi-zmént/a-ri-ness,n. The quality of being ali- 
mentary or of supplying nutriment. [Rare.] 
li-mént/a-ry, a. fiat alimentarius, Fr. alimen- 


Al/i-men-tia/tion, n. 


Alfi-ped, 


AVi-trink, n. 


A-live’, a. 


Al/ka-hést/ie, a. 
Al/ka-lés/¢en-¢y, n. 
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tuire.] Pertaining to aliment or food; haying the 
quality of nourishing; as, alimentary substances. 

Alimentary canal, the great duct or intestine by which 
aliments are conveyed through the body, and the useless 
parts evacuated. 
[Lat. alimentatio, Fr. ali- 
mentation. | 

1. The act or power of affording nutriment. 

2. The state of being nourished. Bacon. 


Al/i-mént/ive-ness, 7. (Phren.) The organ which 


communicates the pleasure that arises from eating 
and drinking. Combe. 
Vi-mOd/ni-otis, a. <Affording food; nourishing. 
[Hare] “ dlimonious humors.” Harvey. 
fi-mo-ny (50), 2. [Lat. alimonia, alimonium, from 
alere, to feed.}]_ An allowance made to a wife out 
of her husband’s estate or income for her support, 
upon her divorce or separation from him, or during 
a suit for the same. Wharton. Burrill. 
Vi-oth, or A/li-oth, ». [Ar. aljat, the tail of a 
fat sheep.] A star in the tail of the Great Bear. 
Vi-ped, a. [Lat. alipes; ala, wing, and pes, pedis, 
foot; Fr. alipéde.] Wing-footed; having the toes 
connected by 
a membrane 
which serves 
as a wing. 
Ne 
[See supra.] 
(Zo6l.) An an- 
imal whose 
toes are con- 
nected by 
a membrane, 
which thus 
serves the pur- 
poseotawing; 
a cheiropter, as the bat. Dumeril. 
Vi-quint, a. [Lat. aliguantus, some, moderate; 
alius, other, and quantus, how great; Fr. aliquante.]} 
(Math.) An aliquant number, or part, is one which 
does not divide another number without a remain- 
der. Thus, 5 is an aliqguant part of 16, for 3 times 
5 are 15, leaving a remainder 1, 





Long-eared Bat. 


AVi-quot, a. [Fr. aliquote, from Lat. aliquot, some, 


several, aliquoties, several times.] (AMath.) An ali- 
quot part of a number or quantity is one which will 
divide it without a remainder. Thus, 5 is an aliquot 


_part of 15. 
AVish, a. 


[From ale.] Like ale; having the quali- 

Mortimer. 
{[Lat. ala, wing, and Eng. trunk.] 
(Entom.) The segment of the body of an insect to 
which the wings are attached. Kirby. 
[Prefix a and live. See LIVE.] 

1. Having life, in opposition to dead; living; be- 
ing ina state in which the organs perform their 
functions. ‘He came alive to land.” Shak. 

2. In a state of action; in force or operation; un- 
extinguished; unexpired; as, to keep the process 
alive ; to keep the affections alive. 

3. Full of alacrity; cheerful; sprightly; lively. 
“The city was all Give” 

4. Having susceptibility; easily impressed; hay- 
ing lively feelings, as opposed to apathy. ‘ Trem- 
blingly alive to nature’s laws.” Falconer. 

5. Of all living, by way of emphasis; in all the 
world. ‘The earl of Northumberland was the 
proudest man alive.” Clarendon. 

(= This adjective always follows the noun which it 
qualifies. 


ties of ale. 


A-liz/a-rine (-reen),n. [Fr. alizarine, from alizari, 


the commercial name of madder in the Levant; Fr. 
alizari, Sp. alizari, lizari, from the same Arabic 
root as azure, with the article al. See AZURE.] 
(Chem.) A peculiar coloring principle, obtained 
from madder. Brande. 
Wka-hest, n. [L. Lat. alchahest, Fr. alcahest, a 
word that has an Arabic appearance, but was prob- 
ably arbitrarily formed by Paracelsus.] The fabled 
universal solvent; a menstruum capable of dis- 
solving all bodies, which ancient alchemists pre- 
tended they possessed. 

Pertaining to the alkahest. 

Fr. alcalescence. See At- 
KALI.] A tendency to become alkaline; or a ten- 
dency to the properties of an alkali; or the state of 
a substance in which alkaline properties begin to be 
developed, or to be predominant. Ure. 
WVka-lés’cent, a. [Fr. alcalescent.] Tending to 
the properties of an alkali; beginning to be alka- 
line; slightly alkaline. 


AVika-li, or Al/ka-li, n.; pl. ALKALIS (-liz or 


liz). [Fr., Pr., & Sp. alcalt, from Ar. al-qali, the 
ashes of the plant called glass-wort, from its use in 
the manufacture of glass, soda, from galaj, to roast 
in a pan, fry.] (Chem.) One of a class of caustic 
bases, soda, potash, ammonia, and lithia, whose 
distinguishing peculiarities are solubility in alcohol 
and water, uniting with oils and fats to form soap, 
neutralizing and forming salts with acids, redden.- 
ing several vegetable yellows, and changing red- 
dened litmus to blue. New. Am. Cyc. 

Fixed alkalies, potash and soda.— Vegetable alkalies. 
Same as ALKALOIDS, q. Vv. — Volatile alkali, ammonia, so 
called in distinction from the fixed alkalies. 


AVka-li-fi/a-ble, a. [Fr. alcalifiable.]_ Capable of 


being alkalified, or converted into an alkali, 


Dickens. | 


ALL 


ALLS fF, or AV ka-li-ty, v.t. [imp. & p. p. At 
KALIFIED; p. pr. & vb. n. ALKALIFYING.] [| Fr. al- 
calijier.| ‘To form or convert into an alkali. 

ALkali-fy, or AVka-lity, v. i. To become 
changed into an alkali. 

AVka-lig/e-nots, a. [Fr. alcaligéene, from alkali, 
and Lat. genere, gignere, to bring forth.] Produ- 
cing or generating alkali. [Obs. 

Al/ka-lim/e-ter, n. [Fr. alcalimetre; alcali and Lat. 
metrum, Gr. pétpov, measure.] An instrument for 

_ ascertaining the strength or purity of alkalies. Ure. 

Al/ka-lim/e-try, n. The art of ascertaining the 
strength of alkalies, or the quantity present in any 

-mixture. re. 

AWVka-line (ilV/kalin or M/ka-lin), a. [Fr. alea- 
lin.| Pertaining to, or having the properties of, 
alkali. 

Alkaline earths, certain substances, as lime, baryta, 
strontia, and magnesia, possessing some of the qualities 
of alkalies. 

| AlVika-lin/i-ty, n. 


The quality which constitutes 
an alkali. Thomson. 

Al-kia/li-otis, a. Having the properties of alkali. 

ALKA&l/i-zate, v.t. To render alkaline; to alkalify ; 
to alkalize. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Al-kali-zate, a. Impregnated with alkali; alka- 
line. [Obs.] 3 Boyle. 
Vka-li-za/tion, n. [Fr. alcalisation.] The act of 
rendering alkaline by impregnating with an alkali. 
Vika-lize, v. t. [Fr. alcaliser.| To make alka- 
line; to communicate the properties of an alkali to. 

AV/ka-loid, n. [From alkali and Gr. cides, form.] 
(Chem.) A salifiable base existing in some vege- 
tables as a proximate principle, and belonging to 
different series. Gregory. 

(tS Alkaloids all contain nitrogen, and, with this, car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen are often, but not always, pres- 
ent. hey include many of the active principles in plants 5 
thus, morphine and narcotine are alkaloids of opium. 

Al/ka-loid, a. Pertaining to, resembling, or con- 

_ taining, alkali. 

Al/ka-net, n. [Sp. alcaneta, arcaneta, dim. of al- 
cana, alcatia. See ALCANNA and HENNA.] A fine 
red coloring matter, obtained from the roots of the 
Anchusa tinctoria, and used to color ointments, lip- 

Salve, &c. Tomlinson. 

| Mi/he-ktulsi,n. (Ar. al-ka@kandj, a kind of resin 
from Herat, Fr. alkekenge, Sp. alquequenje, Pg. al- 
quequenge, alquequenque, It. alcachengt.| (Bot.) A 
species of Physalis, or winter-cherry, the berries of 
which are acidulous and slightly bitter. Loudon. . 

Al-kér/més, n. [Ar. al-qirmiz, al-qermez, the coc- 
cus insect. The Arabie word is, however, not in- 
digenous, but derived from Skr. krimidja, engen- 
dered by a worm, krimidja, f., the red color, pro- 
duced by an insect; krimi, worm, insect, and dja, 
born, sprung, from djan, to be born or produced ; 
Sp. alkermes. See KERMES.] (Pharmacy.) A com- 
pound cordial, in the form of a confection, deriving 
its name from the kermes berries, its principal in- 
gredient. 

Iko-ran, 7. See ALCORAN. 

All,a. [A-S. eall, al, O. 8. al, all, Goth. alls, Icel. 
alir, O. H. Ger. al, Sw., Dan., & H. Ger. ail.] 
Every one, or the whole number of; the whole quan- 
tity, extent, duration, amount, quality, or degree 
of; as, all the wheat; all the land; all the year; 
all the strength. 

All things work together for good to them that love God. 

‘om. Viii. 28. 

Prove all things: hold fast that which is good. 1 Vhess. y. 21. 
It always precedes the article the, and the definitive 
adjectives my, thy, his, our, your, their ; as, all the 
cattle ; allmy labor ; alithy goods; al/ his wealth ; all 
our families; all your citizens; all their property. 

(2 This word, not only in popular language, but in 
the Scriptures, often signifies, indefinitely, a large portion 
or number, or a great part. Thus, a// the cattle in Egypt 
died, al Judea and all the region round about Jordan, ali 
men held John as aprophet, are not to be understood in a 
literal sense, but as including a large part, or very great 
numbers. 

All, adv. 1. Wholly; completely; altogether; en- 
tirely; quite; very; as, all along; all bedewed; all 
over; my friend is all for amusement, 

And cheeks all pale. Byron. 

(=> In the ancient phrases, al/ too dear, all so long, 
this word retains its appropriate sense; as, ‘** He thought 
them sixpence ai/ too dear,” that is, he thought them too 
dear by the sum of sixpence. 

2. Although; as. [Obs.] ‘‘All [i. e., although] 
they were wondrous loth.” Spenser, 

3. At the moment; just. [Obs. or poet.| 

All as his straying flock he fed. Spenser. 

All to, or All-to. In such phrases as “‘ al/ to rent,” “* ali- 
to frozen,” ‘all to break,” &c., which are of frequent oc- 
currence in our old authors, the aid and the fo have com- 
monly been regarded as forming a compound adverb, 
equivalent in meaning to entirely, completely, altogether. 
But the sense of entireness lies wholly in the word all 
(as it does in ‘‘ ad/-forlorn,” and similar expressions), and 
the to properly belongs to the following word, being a 
kind of intensive prefix, answering to the German zu-. 
It is frequently to be met with in old books used without 
the all. Thus Wycliffe says, ‘‘The vail of the temple 
was to rent;”’ and of Judas, ‘‘He was hanged and Zo- 
burst the middle;” i. e., burst in two, or asunder. — All 
one, the same thing in effect; that is, wholly the same 
thing. — All the better, wholly the better; that is, better 
by the whole difference.— All along. See ALONG.— Ald 
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All, x. 


Allah, n. 


ALL 


and some, one and all. [0bs.] ‘Displeased all and 
some.” Fairfax.— All hollow, entirely, completely; as, 
to beat any one all hollow. [ Colloq.) 

The whole number, quantity, or amount; 
the entire thing; every thing included or concerned ; 
the aggregate; the whole; the total; totality; as, 
our allis at stake. 

And Laban said, Ali that thou seestis mine. Gen. xxxi. 43. 
All in ail, a phrase which signifies al/ things to a per- 
son, or every thing desired. 
Thou shalt be all in all, and I in thee, 
_ Forever. : Milton. 
— Aft all, a phrase much used by way of enforcement or 
emphasis, usually in negative or interrogative sentences, 
and signitying in the least degree or to the least extent ; in 
the least; under any circumstances ; as, he has no ambi- 
tion at ail; has he any property at all ?— All in the wind 
(Vaut.), a phrase denoting that the sails are parallel with 
the course of the wind, so as to shake. Mar. Dict. 
(=r All is much used in composition to enlarge the 
meaning, or add force to a word. In some instances, it is 
completely incorporated into words, and its final conso- 
nant is dropped, as in almighty, already, always; but, 
in most instances, itis an adverb prefixed to other words, 
but separated by a hyphen, as, all-bountiful, all-glorious, 
all-important, all-surrounding, &c. Anciently many 
words were compounded with a// which are now written 
separately; as, alabout, alaground, &c. 

{Ar., contracted from the article a, the, 
and ilah, God, so that it signifies the trwe God, the 
only God, from alaha, to adore.] The Arabic name 
of the Supreme Being. 

All-a-m6rt’, a. See AMORT. 


Allan-td/ie, a, Pertaining to, or contained in, the 
allantois. 

Allantoie acid, a supposed acid, formerly thought to 
exist in the liquor of the allantois of the fetal calf. 

AL-lin/tois, or AVlan-tois, | n.[Gr.dd\avroedis, 

Allan/toid, or Al/lan-toid, shaped like an 
addds, Galen., dAAds, gen. aAXdvros, forced-meat, 
sausage, gut, and efdos, shape.] (Anat.) A_ thin 
membrane, situated between the chorion and am- 
nion, and forming one of the membranes which 
invest the fetus. Carpenter. 

Al/la-trate,v.i. [Lat. allatrare, to bark at; ad and 
latrare, to bark.] To barkasadog. [Obs.] Stubbes. 

AlLlay’,v.t. [imp.&p.p.ALLAYED; p.pr.&vb.n. 
ALLAYING.] [Partly from A-S. alecgan, to lay 
down, confine, diminish, depress, from prefix @ and 
lecgan, to lay, put down, Ger. legen; partly from 
Fr. allier, to ally, to mix, as metals, Lat. alligare, to 
bind to something. <Allay and alloy, which is of a 
different origin, have been confounded, when ap- 
plied to metals. See ALLOY. ] 

1. To make quiet or put at rest; to pacify or ap- 
pease; as, to allay popular excitement; to allay the 
tumult of the passions. 

2. To abate, mitigate, repress, or subdue; as, to 


allay the severity of affliction; to allay the bitter- | 


ness of adversity. 

I would allay the burning quality of that fell poison. Shak, 

3. To reduce the purity of; to debase; to alloy; 
as, to allay metals. [Obs.] 

Syn.—To alleviate ; check ; repress; assuage; ap- 
pease; abate; subdue; destroy; compose; soothe; calm; 


quiet. See ALLEVIATE. 
Al-lay’, v.i. ‘To diminish in strength; to abate; to 
subside. ‘‘ When the rage allays.” Shak. 


Al-laiy’,n. The same as ALLOY. 

Al -liy’er, n. One who, or that which, allays. 

AlLliy’ment,n. A state of being allayed; rest after 
disturbance; that which allays; a palliative; abate- 
ment; ease. 

The like allayment would I give my grief. 

AVle-eret,n. [O.Fr.alecret, 
halecret, hallecret, halcret, 
prob. from Ger. halb, half, 
and kraft, strength.] Light (4 
armor used both by cavalry , 
and infantry in the sixteenth 
century, especially by the 
Swiss. It consisted of a 
breastplate and_ gussets, 
often reaching to the middle 
of the thigh, and sometimes 
below the knees. Fairholt. 

Al/lee-ta’tion, n. [Lat. al- 
lectatio, allectare, verb fre- 
quentative of allicere, to al- 
lure, from ad and lacere, to 
entice.] Enticement; al- 
lurement. [Obs.] Coles. 

Al-lée/’tive, a. Alluring. 
[9es-} Chaucer. 

Al-lée’tive,n. Allurement. 

Obs.] Bp. Taylor. Us 

lédg&e’. See ALLEGE.  Allecret Armor, A. D. 1540. 

(2 This spelling, corresponding to abridge, was once 
the prevailing one. 

AVle-gant, n. A kind of Spanish wine. See At- 
CANT. [Obs.] Holland, 
Wle-gia/tion, n. [Lat. allegatio, Fr. & Pr. alléga- 
tion. See infra.] e 

1. Positive assertion or declaration; affirmation. 
“Erroneous allegations of fact.” Hallam. 
2. That which is alleged, affirmed, or asserted; 
that which is offered as a plea, excuse, or justifica- 
tion. Pope. 


Shak. 


Al-lége/ment, n. 
AL1ES/er, n. 
Al-légge’, v.t. 
Al-lé/siang¢e (-janse), n. 





Hear me, recreant, on thine allegiance hear me! Shak. 
Abdiel faithful found, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified,... 
His loyalty he kept. Milton, 
Allé/giant (-jant),a._ [L. Lat. allegians, p. pr. of | 
allegiare. See supra.] Loyal. [Obs.] Shak. | 
Vle-gor/ie, a. [Lat. allegoricus, Fr. allé- 


Alle-goér/ie-al, 


Al/le-gir/ie-aL-ly, adv. 


Al/le-gér/ie-al-ness, n. The quality of being alle- 


Al/le-go-rize, v. t. 


Alle-g 


Alle-go-ry (50), n. 





AVle-go-ry, v.i. To write allegorically; to alle- 


gorize. [Obs.] 
Iam not ignorant that some do allegory upon this ao 
Vhitgift. 
M'le-grtt/td, a. [It., dim. of allegro.] (Mus.) 


ft-elgro (Synop.,§ 1380), a, [It. allegro, merry, gay. 
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3. (Common Law.) The statement of a party of 
what he can prove. Bouvier. 

4. (Eccl. Law.) A formal complaint, or declara- 
tion of charges. The defendant’s statement of cir- 
cumstances in his defense is called his defensive 
allegation. 


Al-lége! (al-léj/),v.¢. [imp.& p.p. ALLEGED; p.pr. 


& vb. n. Seer {Lat. allegare, ad and legare, 
to send, dispatch; Fr. alléguer, Pr. & Pg. allegar, 
Sp. alegar, It. allegare. | 

1. To bring forward with positiveness; to de- | 
clare; to aflirm; to assert; as, to allege a fact. 

2. To produce, as an argument, plea, or excuse; 
to cite or quote; as, to allege the authority of a 
judge. 

Syn.—To bring forward; adduce; advance; assign; 
produce; cite; quote; declare; aftirm; assert. 


Allége/’a-ble, a. Capable of being alleged or af- 


firmed. ‘The most authentic examples allegeable 


in the case.” South, 
Allegation. [Obs.] 

One who aflirms or declares, 

See ALEGGE. 

[Fr. allégeance, L. Lat. 

allegantia, alligantia, allegiantia, from Lat. alligare, 

to bind to; ad and ligare, to bind; L. Lat. allegare, 

alligare, allegiare, adlegiare, so that even Lat. lez, 

law, could claim its share of influence upon the 

origin of the word.] The tie or obligation, implied 

or expressed, which a subject owes to his prince or 

government; the duty of fidelity to a king, govern- 

ment, or state. 

Syn. — Loyalty; fealty. — ALLEGIANCE, LOYALTY. 
These words agree in expressing the general idea of 
fidelity and attachment to the ‘* powers that be.” Alle- 
giance is aprinciple. Loyalty is a feeling or sentiment. 
Allegiance may exist under any form of government, 
and, in a republic, we generally speak of allegiance to the 
government, to the state, &c. In well-conducted mon- 
archies, this sentiment takes the form of loyalty, and is 
a warm-hearted feeling of fidelity and obedience to the 
sovereign. It is personal in its nature; and hence we 
speak of the loyalty of a wife to her husband, not of her 
allegiance. In cases where we personify, loyalty is more 
commonly the word used; as, loyalty to the constitu- 
tion; loyalty to the cause of virtue; loyalty to truth and 
religion, &c. 


gorique.| In the manner of 
allegory; figurative; describing by resemblances. 
“An allegoric tale.” Falconer. ‘An allegorical 
application.” Pope. 

In an allegorical manner; 
by way of allegory. Warton. 
gorical. 

WVle-go-rist, n. [Fr. allégoriste. See infra.) One 
who allegorizes; a writer of allegory, as Bunyan or 
Spenser, Hume. 
[imp. & p. p. ALLEGORIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n, ALLEGORIZING.] [Lat. allegorizare, 


Fr, allégoriser. | 


1. To form or turn into allegory; as, to allegorize | Alfley, 1. 


the history of a people. Camptell. | 
2. To understand in an allegorical sense; as, when 


a passage in a writer may be understood literally or | Ali-fOurs/, 2. pl. 


figuratively, he who gives it a figurative sense is said 


to allegorize it. 
Vle-go-rize, v.i. To use allegory. Folland. 
0-riz/ér,n. One who allegorizes, or turns 
things into allegory; an allegorist. ‘ Homer’s al- 
legorizers.” Warburton. 
[Lat. allegoria, Gr. d\XAnyopia, 
description of one thing under the image of another ; 
adXos, Other, and dyopevery, to speak in the assem- 
bly, harangue, from dyopa, assembly; Fr. allégorie, 
Pr. allegoria.| <A figurative sentence or discourse, 
in which the principal subject is described by an- 
other subject resembling it in its properties and cir- 
cumstances. The principal subject is thus kept out | 
of view, and we are left to collect the ‘intentions of | 
the writer or speaker by the resemblance of the | 
sccondary to the primary subject. 

(@=- The distinction in Scripture between a parable and 
an allegory is said to be, that a parable is a supposed his- 
tory, and an allegory a figurative application of veal facts. 
An allegory is called a continued metaphor. Bunyan’s 
“ Pilgrim's Progress ” and Spenser's ** Faery Queen” are 
celebrated examples of the allegory. 


Quicker than andante, but not so quick as dllegro. 


In this sense it is used in the poem of Milton en- 
titled Allegro. See ALEGER, @.] (Mus.) Quick, 
brisk, lively. — As a noun, an allegro movement}; a’ 
quick, sprightly strain or piece. 

Vieliia, )n. pec. halelti-yah, praise (you) 
Vle-lii/iah, Jehovah, from halal, Pi., to praise, 


ALLIANCE 


God. See JEHOVAH and HALLELUIAN.] Praise 
Jehovah ; — hence, a song or ascription of praise to 
God. 

I heard a great voice of much people in heaven, saying, Al- 

_leluia. Rev, xix. 1. 
AMl'le-mdande!’ (Synop., §130), n. [Fr. allemande 
stands for danse ou piéce de musique Allemande, 
from Allemand, f. Allemande, a. and n., German.] 
A German waltz; formerly a German dance in 
2 or + measure, of a moderate movement. 
Al/le-man/nie, a. See ALEMANNIC. 
| Al-lé@/vi-on, n. [Fr. alérion, L. Lat. 
alario, from Lat. ala, wing. | (Her.) 
An eagle without beak or feet, with 
expanded wings. Burke. 
Al-1é/vi-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. AL- 
LEVIATED; p. pr. & vb. n. ALLE- 
VIATING.] [L. Lat. alleviare, for 
Lat. allevare, Pr. aleviar, from Lat. 
levis, light. See ALEGGE.] 

1. To make light or easy to be borne, in a literal 
sense. [Jare.] 

2. To make light, in a figurative sense; hence, to 
remove in part; to lessen; to mitigate, or make 
easier to be endured; as, to alleviate sorrow, pain, 
care, punishment, &c. 

Should no others join capable to alleviate the expense. 

Evelyn. 

The calamity of the want of the sense of hearing is much 
alleviated by giving the use of letters and of speech. 

Bp. Horsley. 





Al-1é/vi-a-tive, n. 


All-hal/low, )n. 
All-hal/lows, 


All-hal/low-=tide, n. 


Al/li-a’/ceotis (-i/shus), a. 


Al-lifange, n. 





and y@h, an abbrey. form for yehkowah, Jehovah, 


3. To make less by representation; to lessen in 
respect to magnitude or criminality; to extenuate; 
applied to moral conduct. [are.] ‘ He alleviates 
his fault by an excuse.” Johnson. 

Syn.—To lessen; diminish ; soften ; mitigate ; as- 
suage; abate ; relieve; nullify; allay.—To ALLEVIATE, 
MITIGATE, ASSUAGE, ALLAY. These words have in com- 
mon the idea of relief from some painful state; and being 
all figurative, they difler in their application, according 
to the image under which this idea is presented. <Alle- 
viate supposes a load which is lightened or taken ofl; as, 
to alleviate one’s cares. Mitigate supposes something 
fierce which is made mild; as, to mitigate one’s anguish. 
Assuage supposes something violent which is quieted; 
as, to assuage one’s sorrow. Aliay supposes something 
previously excited, but now brought down; as, to allay 
one’s suffering. To alleviate the distresses of life; 10 
mitigate the fierceness of passion; to assuage augry 
feeling; to allay wounded sensibility. f 


| Al-lé’vi-a/tion, n. [L. Lat. alleviatio, for Lat. dle- 


vatio, Pr. alleviacio, allevacio. | 

1. The act of alleviating, lightening, allaying, or 
extenuating; a lessening, or mitigation. 

2. That which lessens, mitigates, or makes more 
tolerable. Bp. Hall. 

I have not wanted such alleviations of life as friendship 


could supply. Johnson. 
3. Act of extenuating; extenuation. ‘Allevia- 
tions of faults.” South. 


[Pr. alleviatiu.| That which 
alleviates or mitigates. [Obs.] Corah’s Doom, 1672. 


AVley (4ll¥), n.; pl. ALLEYS. [Fr. allée, from aller, 


to go] 
1. A walkina garden. ‘ Yonder alleys green.” 


Milton. 
2. A narrow passage or way in a city, as distinct 
_ from a public street. Gay. 


Ex contraction of alabaster, of which it 
was originally made.] uA choice taw or large mar- 
ble. Dickens. 
[From all and fowr.] A game at 
cards, which derives its name from the four chances 
of which it consists, for each of which a point is 
scored; they are High, or the ace of trumps, or next 
best trump out; Low, the deuce of trumps, or next 
lowest out; Jack, or the knave of trumps; Game, 
the majority of pips collected from the tricks taken 
by the respective players. The player who has all 
these is said to have all-fours. Foyle. 

To go onaill fours (Lit.), to move on four legs, or on 
two legs and two arms or hands. Hence, to go on all 
Jours (Fig.), to be exactly similar in the minutest points. 
“This example is on all fours with the other.” ‘ No 
simile can go on all fours.” Macaulay. 


All-hail’, interj. [See HArx, an exclamation.} All 


health ; —a phrase of salutation, expressing a wish of 
perfect health, or safety, to the person addressed. 

All-Saints day, the first of No- 
vember; a feast dedicated to all 
the saints in general. [ Colloquial.]} 

[A-8. tid, time.] The time 

near All-Saints, or November first. 

{Lat. alliwm, alium, 

garlic.] Pertaining to alliwm, or garlic; having the 

smell or properties of garlic. Barton. 

[Fr. alliance, from allier, to unite; 
Lat. ailigare, to bind to something; ad and ligare, 

to bind; Pr. aliansa, Sp. alianza, It. alleanza. 

1. The state of being allied; a union or connec- 
tion of interests between families, states, parties, 
&e; especially between families by marriage and 
states by compact, treaty, or league; as, matrimo- 
nial alliances ; an alliance between church and 
state; an alliance between France and England. 

2. The compact or treaty which is the instrument 


of allying or confederating. Hallam. 
Adrastus soon, with gods averse, shall join 
Pope 


In dire alliance with the Theban line. 
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ALLIANT 


3. The persons or parties allied. 
I would not boast the greatness of my father, 
But point out new alliances to Cato. Addison. 
Syn.— Connection ; affinity ; union ; confederacy; 
league; coalition. 
Alliant, n. [Fr. alliant, p. pr. of allier. See su- 
pra.) Anally; a confederate. oe Wotton. 
Al-li/cien-cy (-lish’/en-s}), 2. [From Lat. alliciens, 
p. pr. of allicere, to allure; ad and lacere, to entice. ] 
The power of attracting any thing; attraction. 
[Rare.] ‘The magnetical alliciency of the earth.” 


Browne. 

Al-li/cient (-lish’ent), ”. [Lat. alliciens. See su- 

Upra.| That which attracts. [Obs.] Robinson. 

AVli-gant,n. A kind of Spanish wine. See ALI- 
CANT. 

AVli-gate, v.¢. [Lat. alligare, to bind to; ad and 
ligare, to bind. See ALLIANCE and ALLEGIANCE. ] 
To tie together; to unite by some tie. ‘ Instincts 
alligated to their nature.” Hale. 
Vli-gi/tion, n. [Lat. alligatio.] 

1. The act of tying together, or the state of being 
tied. [Rare.] 

2. (Arith.) A rule relating to the solution of ques- 
tions concerning the compounding or mixing to- 
gether of different ingredients, or ingredients of 
different qualities or values. Davies § Peck. 

(2=- The rule is named from the method of connecting 
together the terms by certain ligature-like signs. Alliga- 
tion is of two kinds, medial and alternate ; medial, teach- 
ing the method of finding the price or quality of a mixture 
of seyeral simple ingredients whose pricessand qualities 
are known; alternate, teaching the amount of each of 
several simple ingredients whose prices or qualities are 
known, for a mixture of given price or quality. 

AVli-ga/tor,n. [Fr. alligator, It. alligatore, cor- 
rupted from the 
Sp. el lagarto, “< 
Pg. o lagarto, 
the lizard, Sp. 
el lagarto de = 
Indias, the cay- 
man or Ameri- 
can crocodile, 
from Lat. lacer- 
tus, equiv. to 
lacerta, lizard.]} 
(Zo0l.) A large 
carnivorous am- 
phibious reptile 
of the Saurian family, peculiar to America, 

t= “The name was first given to this animal by the 
English colonists of the southern portion of what are 
now the United States, but has been gradually extended 
to all the varieties of the family, called caymans, croco- 
diles, jacards, &c., by the Spaniards, Portuguese, and 
Indians of the southern continent. The alligator was 
formerly believed to be identical with the crocodile of the 
old world; but there have subsequently been found to 
exist distinctions which are, however, merely specific, 
and not generic, differences.” New Am. Cyc. 

AlV/li-gi/tor-ip’ple, n. (Bot.) The fruit of the 
Annona palustris, a West Indian tree. It is said 

_ to be narcotic in its properties. Loudon. 

Al/li-ga’/tor-pear, n. (Bot.) A fruit obtained from 
a West Indian tree, the Laurus Persea of Linn. It 
resembles a pear in shape, and is from one to two 
pounds in weight. It contains within its rind a yel- 
low pulp of a delicate taste which, when the fruit is 
perfectly ripe, constitutes agreeable food. Loudon. 

Al lig’a-ttire (53), . [Lat. alligatura. See ALLI- 
GATE.] See LIGATuURE, which is the word in use. 

AV li-ga-zint/, n. A kind of rosewood. Simmonds. 

Al -lign’ment (-lin/-), 2. See ALIGNMENT. 

AL-Ni’siom (al-lizh’un), n. [Lat. allisio, from alli- 
dere, to strike or dash against; ad and ledere, to 
dash against, to hurt by striking.] The act of 
striking or dashing. ‘Islands... severed from 
it [the continent] by the boisterous allision of the 
sea.” Woodward. 

Allit/er-a/tion, n. [Fr. allitération, from Lat. ad 
and litera, letter.] | The repetition of the same let- 
ter at the beginning of two or more words imme- 
diately succeeding cach other, or at short intervals, 
“ Apt alliteration’s artful aid.” Churchill. 

ALlit/er-a/tive, @. VPertaining to, or consisting in, 
alliteration. ‘ Alliterative versification.” Warton. 

Al-lit/er-a/tor, n. One who makes use of allitera- 
tion. Connoisseur, 

AlV-léves,n. Every conceivable love or sake; — 





Crocodilus lucius, 


used in adjuration, [Obs.] ‘‘ Speak, of adl-loves!” 

Shak. 

All/mess, n. Totality; entircty; hence, complete- 
ness of attributes. | 2are.] 


The allness of God, including his absolute spirituality, su- 
premacy, and eternity. R. Turnbull. 
AVlo-eitte, v. t. [Lat. allocare.] To distribute or 
assign. | are.] Burke. 
Al/lo-ca/tion, 2. [Fr. allocation, L. Lat. allocatio, 
from allocare ; Lat. ad and locare, to place; locatio, 
a placing, from locus, place.} The act of putting 
one thing to another; hence, the admission of an 
article of account, or an allowance made upon an 
account ;—a term used in the English exchequer. 
See ALLow. 


Bl Lo-e@ tre", n. [L. Lat., it is allowed, from allo- 


care, to allow.] (Law.) The allowance of a thing or | Al16t/ter-y, n. Allotment. [Obs.] 


proceeding, by a court, judge, or judicial officer. 
Bouvier. Burrill, 
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Allo-eii’/tion, n. [Lats allocutio, from alloqui, 
to speak to; ad and loqwi, to speak; Fr. allocu- 
tion. 

‘Up Ine act or manner of speaking to, or of ad- 
dressing in words. 

2. An address; a formal address, as of a general 
to his troops, or of the pope to his clergy. Addison. 

Al-10/di-al, a. [Fr. allodial, L. Lat. ee) 
(Zaw.) Pertaining to allodium; freehold; free o 
rent or service; held independent of a lord para- 
mount; — opposed to feudal. Blackstone. 

Al-10/di-al-ly, adv. In an allodial manner, 

A1-10’di-an, a. Same as ALLODIAL. 

Al1-10/di-tim, n. eg Lat. allodium, alodium, alo- 
dis, alaudis, It. allodio, Sp. alodio, Pr. alodi, aloo, 
alo, Fr. allew. It is composed of O. Ger. al, all, all, 
and 6d, dt, A-S. ead, possession, property, and 
means; therefore, all-property, or whole estate. 
The root of this word appears also in Ger. kleinod, 
jewel, prop. a small possession or property.] (Lav.) 
Freehold estate ; land which is the absolute propert 
of the owner; real estate held in absolute independ- 
ence, without being subject to any rent, service, or 
acknowledgment to a superior. Itis thus opposed 
to feud. Blackstone. Bowvier. 

Al-lénge’ (-ltinj’) (Synop., §180), m. [Fr. allonge, 
alonge, from allonger, to lengthen, stretch out, 
strike; Fr. long, Lat. longus, long.] 

1. A pass with a sword or rapier; a thrust made 
by stepping forward and extending the arm;—a 
term used in fencing, often contracted into lunge. 

2. A long rein, when a horse is trotted in the 
hand. Johnson. 

3. A paper attached to a bill of exchange for re- 
ceiving indorsements too numerous to be written 


on the bill itself. Ogilvie. 
Al-longe! (-ltinj’), v.7. [Fr. allonger.] To thrust 
with a sword; to lunge. Smart. 
Al-lgo’, v.¢. ori. To incite dogs by a call; to hal- 
_loo. ‘‘Alloo thy furious mastiff.” Phillips. 


Al/lo-path/ie, a. Pertaining to allopathy, or the 
_ ordinary mode of medical practice. 
AlVlo-path/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina manner conforma- 
ble to allopathy. 
Al-1ép/a-thist, n. One who practices medicine ac- 
cording to the principles and rules of allopathy. 
Al-lip/a-thy, n. [Gr. aos, other, and 7480s, suf- 
fering, from 7dcxew, maSetv, to suffer.) The em- 
ployment of medicines in order to produce effects 
different from those resulting from disease; —a 
term invented by Hahnemann to designate the ordi- 
nary practice, as opposed to homeopathy. 
Al/lo-phane, 7. [Gr. dAdodbarijs, appearing other- 
wise, from d\Xos, Other, and gaivery, to appear.] A 
mineral, of a pale blue color, and sometimes green- 
ish, brownish, or colorless, occurring massive or in 
thin reniform incrustations. It loses its color before 
the blow-pipe, whence its name. It consists chiefly 
of silica, alumina, and water. Dani. 
Allo-quy, n. [Lat. alloguium, from alloqui, to 
speak to; ad and loguwi, to speak. Cf. ALLOCu- 
TION.] A speaking to another; an address. [Obs.] 
Al-15t’,v.¢. [imp. & p.p. ALLOTTED; p. pr. & vb. 
n. ALLOTTING.] [O. Fr. allotir, alloter, to divide, 
allot; lotir, to share; Pr. lotar, to fix the number or 
sort, tax, appraise; from Fr. lot, share, Pg. lote, sort, 
number, It. lotto, lottery, lot, Fr. loteria, lottery, 
Goth. hlants, Icel. hlantr, O. H. Ger. hléz, A-S. 
hlot, hlet, O. 8. hlot, Ger. loos, share, lot.] 

1. To divide or distribute, as by lot. 

2. To distribute, or parcel out in parts or por- 
tions; or to distribute to each individual concerned; 
hence, to grant, as a portion; to give, assign, or ap- 
point in general; as, let every man be contented 
with that which Providence allots to him. 

Al-16t/ment, n. 1. The act of allotting. 

2. That which is allotted; a share, part, or por- 
tion granted or distributed; that which is assigned 
by lot, or by the act of God, ‘The allotments of 
God and nature.” DP Estrange. 

(2 Allotment system (Eng.), a system of assigning 
small portions of land (from the eighth of an acre to four 
or five acres), to be cultivated by day laborers after their 
ordinary day’s work. Brande. 

Al1lo-trdpiie, a. Pertaining to allotropism. 

Allotropic state, the several conditions which occur in 

in a case of allotropism. 
Al-16t/ro-pism, ) 7. [Gr. anos, other, and rpo76c, 
Al-lédt/ro-py, direction, way; rpémew, to 
turn.] (Chem.) The property of existing in two 
or more conditions which are distinct in their phys- 
ical or chemical relations. Thus, carbon occurs 
crystallized in octahedrons and other related forms, 
in a state of extreme hardness, in the diamond; it 
occurs in hexagonal forms, and of little hardness, in 
black lead; and again occurs in a third form, with 
entire softness, in lampblack and charcoal. In 
some cases, one of these is peculiarly an active 
state, and the other a passive one. ‘Thus ozone 
is an “active state of oxygen, and is distinct from 
ordinary oxygen, which is the element in its passive 
state. Dana. 
Al-1bt/tee, m. One to whom any thing is allotted, or 
divided out, as in the case of newly-created shares 
in a joint-stock company, &ce. Simmonds. 
Shak. 
Al-low/’ (39), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ALLOWED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ALLOWING.] [Fr. allower, Pr. alogar, It. allo- 


Al-low’!, v. 7. 


Al-low/a-ble, a. 


Al-low/a-ble-ness, 7. 


AlLlow/ange, v, ¢. 


Alloy’, v. é. 





Al-lcy’age, n. 


All-sGulsl-day, n. 





ALLUDE 


are, L. Lat. allocare ; Lat. ad and locare, to place. 

ee ALLOCATION. | 

1. To grant, give, admit, afford, or le as, to 
allow a servant his liberty; to allow a free passage. 
“We was allowed about three hundred pounds a 
year.” Macaulay. 

2. To own or acknowledge; as, to allow a right; 


to allow a claim; to allow the truth of a proposi- 
tion, Goldsmith. 

3. To confirm or establish. [Obs.] “Thou shalt 
be allowed with absolute authority.” Shak. 


4. To approve, justify, or sanction. [Obs.] 
Ye allow the deeds of your fathers. Luke xi. 48, 
We commend his pains, condemn his pride, allow his life, 
approve his learning. Fuller. 
5. To like; to be suited or pleased with. [ Obs.] 
How allow you the model of these clothes? Alassinger. 
6. To abate or deduct; as, to allow asum for tare 
or leakage, 
7. To grant license to; to permit; as, to allowa 
son to be absent. : 
Syn.—To permit; suffer. See Permit. 
To admit, concede, or make abate= 
“Allowing still for the different ways of 
Addison. 
[Fr. allowable.] Proper to be, or 
capable of being, allowed or permitted as lawful, 
or admitted as true and proper; not forbidden; 
not unlawful or improper; as, a certain degree of 
freedom is allowable among friends. Boyle. 
The quality of being allow- 
able; lawfulness; exemption from prohibition or 
impropriety. South. 


ment, 
making it.” 


Al-low/a-bly, adv. In an allowable manner, 
AlL-low/an¢e, n. 


[Fr. allowance. | 7 

1. The act of allowing, granting, or admitting; 
admission; acknowledgment. 

2. Permission or license; approbation; usually 
slight approbation. 

Without the king’s will or the state’s allowance. Shak. 

3. Freedom from restraint; indulgence. Locke. 

4. That which is allowed; a portion appointed ; a 
stated quantity, as of food or drink; hence (Nazt.), 
a limited quantity of meat and drink, when pro- 
visions fall short. 

5. Abatement; deduction; as, to make allowance 
for the inexperience of youth, 

6. Established character; reputation. [Obs.] “A 
pilot of approved allowance.” Shak. 

7. (Com.) A customary deduction from the gross 
weight of goods, different in different countries, 
such as tare and tret. 
[imp. & p. Pp. ALLOWANCED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. ALLOWANCING.| To put upon allow- 
ance; to restrain or limit to a certain quantity of 
provisions or drink; as, distress compe}led the cap- 
tain of the ship to allowance his crew. 


Al-low/’er, n. One who allows, permits, grants, or 


authorizes. 

imp. & p. p. ALLOYED; p. pr. & vb, n. 
ALLOYING.] [Fr. alo?, loi, good allay, the goodness 
of metal that is to be coined into money, a fixed 
standard of gold and silver, Sp. ley, It. lega; v. 
Fr. aloyer, Sp. alear, It. allegare, from Lat. lex, law ; 
ad legem, according to law. This word has been 
confounded with allay, q. v., and the signification 
of the latter attributed to it.] 

1. To reduce the purity of by mixing with a less 
valuable substance; as, to alloy gold with silver, or 
silver with copper. 

2. To abate, impair, or corrupt; as, to alloy pleas- 
ure with misfortunes. 


Al-loy’, n. .[See supra.] 1. Any compound of two 


or more metals, as of copper and zine to form brass. 
When mercury is one of the metals, the compound 
is called an amalgam. 

2. A baser metal mixed with a finer, 

Fine silver is silver without the mixture of any baser metal. 
Alloy is baser metal mixed with it. Locke. 

3. Evil mixed with good; as, no happiness is — 
without alloy. Atterbury. 
[See supra.] 1. The act of alloy- 
ing metals, or the mixture of a baser metal with a 
finer, to reduce its purity; the act of mixing metals. 

2. A mixture of different metals; alloy. 


All-saints’-day,n. The first day of November, 


called, also, All-hallows ; a feast in honor of all the 
saints. 4 

The second day of November ; 
a feast or solemnity held by the Roman Catholic 
church, to supplicate for the souls of the faithful 
dead. 


Allspice, n. The berry of the pimento, a tree of the 


“West Indies; a spice of a mildly pungent taste, and 
agreeably aromatic. It has been supposed to com- 
bine the flavor of cinnamon, nutmegs, and cloves; 
and hence the name. Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 


Al-liide’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. ALLUDED; p. pr. & vb. 


N. ALLUDING.] [Lat. alludere, to play with, to al- 
lude, from ad and ludere, to play ; It. alludere, Sp. & 
Pg. alludir.] To refer to something not directly men- 
tioned; to have reference ; to hint by remote sugges- 
tions; as, the story alludes to a recent transaction, 

These speeches ... do seem to allude unto such ministerial 
garments as were then in use, Burnet. 

Syn.—To refer ; hint; suggest; intimate; glance at. 
See REFER. 
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ALLUMETTE 


- - 
oh F/E1t-avtte!, n. Fr. from allwmer, to light.] A 
match for lighting lamps, &c. Bescherelle. 
Alli’mi-nor, n. [Fr. enluminew', Lat. tlwni- 
nator, from illuminare, to illuminate ; Pr. alwmenar 5 
Lat. lwminare, to light; lwmen, light. See LIMNER.] 
One who colors or paints upon paper or parch- 
ment, giving light and ornament to letters and 
figures; a limner. (ee) Cowell. 
Al-liire’, v. t. he p.p. ALLURED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ALLURING.) [From ad and lure, q. v.] To attempt to 
draw to; to tempt by the offer of some good, real 
or apparent; to invite by something flattering or 
acceptable; to decoy or entice, ‘* With promised 
joys allwred them on.” falconer. 
Syn.—To attract; entice; tempt; decoy ; seduce. — 

To ALLURE, ENrICE, Decoy, Sepuck. These words 
agree in the idea of acting upon the mind by some strong 
controlling influence, and differ according to the image 
under which this is presented. They are all used ina 
bad sense, except allure, which has sometimes (though 
rarely) a good one. Weare allured by the prospect or 
offer (usually deceptive) of some future good. We are 
commonly enticed into evil by appeals to our passions. 
Weare decoyed into danger by false appearances or rep- 
resentations. We are seduced when drawn aside from 
the path of rectitude. What allures draws by gentle 
means; what endices leads us by promises and persua- 
sions; what decoys betrays us, as it were, into a snare or 
net; what seduces deceives us by artful appeals to the 


passions. 
Al-liire’, n. Something set up to entice ; allure- 
ment; lure. [Obs.] Hayward, 


Al-liire’/ment, n. That which allures; any real or 
apparent good held forth, or operating, as a motive 
to action; temptation; enticement; as, the allure 
ments of pleasure, or of honor. ‘‘Allwrements of 
eloquence.” TTume. 

Though Adam by his wife’s allurement fell. Milton, 


Alliir’er, n. One who, or that which, allures, 

Altiir/ing-ly, adv. In an alluring manner. 

Al liir/ing-ness, ». The quality of alluring.{ Rare.] 

Al-lii’/sion (al-li/zhun), n. [Fr. allusion, Lat. al- 
lusio. See AtLuDE.| A reference to something 
supposed to be known, but not explicitly mentioned ; 
ahint; as,a classical allusion. ‘Allusions to cus- 


toms lost to us.” Locke. 
Al-lii/sive, a. Having reference to something not 
fully expressed. South. 
Al -liVsive-ly, adv. By way of allusion; by impli- 
cation, suggestion, or insinuation, Hanmond, 
Al-lii/sive-ness, 7”. The quality of being allusive. 
Rare.| More. 
ALlii/so-ry,a. <Allusive. [Rare.] Heath. 


AlLlii’vi-al, a. [Sec ALLUVION.] 

1. Pertaining to, contained in, or composed of, 
alluvium; of river origin or formation; relating to 
the deposits of sand, clay, or gravel, made by river 
action. 

2. Washed ashore or down a stream; of fresh- 
water origin, whether on the borders of rivers or 
lakes; though sometimes extended to marine action 
along the borders of the sea, or to that resulting 
from the sweep of waves over the land. Dant. 

Alli’vi-on, n. [Lat. alluvio, from alluere, to wash 
against, from ad and lwere, equiv. to lavare, to wash; 
Fr. alluvion, Pr. alluvio. Cf. LAVE, v. t.] 

1. Same as ALLUVIUM. 

The golden alluvions are there [in California and Australia] 
spread over a far wider space: they are found not only on the 
banks of rivers, and in their beds, but are scattered over the 
surface of vast plains. It. Cobden. 

2. (Law.) The gradual increase of earth on ashore, 
or bank of a river, by the force of water, as by a 
current or by waves. The owner of the land thus 
augmented has a right to the alluvial earth. See 
ACCRETION, Bouvier. 

Al-lii’vi-otis, a. [Lat. alluvius, a., added by the 
wash of water, See supra.| The same as ALLu- 
VIAL. [0bs.] Johnson. 

Allivi-im, .; pl. ALLUVIA. [Lat. alluvium, 
n., from alluvius. See supra.| ( Geol.) Deposits of 
earth, sand, gravel, and other transported matter, 
made by rivers, floods, or other causes, upon land 
not permanently submerged beneath the waters of 


lakes or seas, Lyell. 
Inthis alluvium was found the entire skeleton of a whale. 
Buckland. 


AL1y’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. ALLIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ALLYING.] [Fr. ailier, to join, unite; Pr. & Sp. 
aliar, It. allegare, from Lat. alligare ; ad and ligare, 
to bind. | 

1. To unite, or form a connection between, as 
between families by marriage, or between princes 
and states by treaty, league, or confederacy; as, 
allied powers. 

2. To connect or form a relation between by 
similitude, resemblance, or friendship. . 

Wants, frailties, passions, closer still a//y 
The common interest or endear the tie. Pope. 

AL-1y’ (115), ».; pl. ALLIES. [Fr. alli¢, p. p. of 
aliier. See supra.] 

1. A prince or state united to another by treaty or 
league; a confederate. ‘‘ The English soldiers and 
their French allies.” = Macaulay. 

2. One related to another by any tie. 

You must talk much of your kindred and allies fs e@., ac- 
quaintance. ] . Jonson. 


Al/ma-ein/tar. Sec ALMUCANTAR. 
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AU ma-dte, n. [Fr. almadie, 8p. & Pg. almadia, 


from Ar. al-mediyat, a raft, float.) (Nauét.) (a.) A 
bark canoe used by the Africans. (b.) A long boat 
used at Calicut, in India, eighty feet long, and six 
or seven broad ;— called also cathuri. Encyc. Brit. 
Vma-gest, n. [From Gr. péytoros, greatest, lar- 
gest, superl. of péyas, great, large, and the Ar. article 
al, the, so called $3 the Arabs, because this book of 
Ptolemy was considered as the greatest or largest on 
that subject (ueyadn civratis); Fr. almageste, I. 
Lat. almageste.| A collection of problems drawn 
up by Ptolemy, containing a complete exposition of 
the state of geometry and astronomy as they existed 
in his time. ~e Whewell. 


#l-malsra,n. (Sp. almagra, almagre, Pg. almagre, 


4 


A 


from Ar. almaghrat, red clay or earth, a dark, red- 
dish color.] A fine, deep-red ocher, somewhat 
purplish, used in India for painting the face or per- 
son. Itis the stl atticwm of the ancients. Under 
the name of /ndian-red it is used for polishing glass 


and silver. Dana. | 
Alma Waltes. Pet fostering mother.] A col- 


lege or seminary where one is educated, 
l/man, n. |Fr. Allemand, from Lat. Allemanni, 
Vmiain,} an ancient German tribe.] An inhabit- 
ant of Germany. [Obs.| Holland. Shak. 
Vma-niie, n. [Fr. almanach, It. alminiacco, Sp. 
almanaque, Ay. manakh (Pedro de Alcala), Ar. ma- 
naha, to give as a present; Heb. mdndh, to allot 
assign, count; Ar. manay, to define, determine; 
mand, measure, time, fate; maniyat, pl. mandyd. 
any thing definite in time and manner, fate. The 
origin of this word was certainly with the Arabs, 
in Spain, as appears from the form manakh, men- 
tioned by Pedro de Alcala.} A book or table, 
containing a calendar of days, weeks, and months, 
to which astronomical data and various statistics 
are often added, such as the times of the rising 
and setting of the sun and moon, changes of the 
moon, eclipses, hours of full tide, stated festi- 
vals of churches, stated terms of courts, &c. 
Whewell, 


Alman-dine, ». [Fr. almandine, It. almandina, 


AlVman-eriv/ets, n 
Almain-riv/ets, j 


Y 


AVmiayne-riv’ets 
’ 


y 


Al’/meh, 


Sp. almandina, alabandina, L. Lat. almandina, ala- 
mandina, alavandina, Lat. alabandina, a precious 
stone, named after Alabanda, a town in Caria, 
where it was first and chiefly found.] (A/in.) The 
red variety of garnet, translucent or transparent, 
occurring crystallized in the rhombic dodecahe- 
dron. Dana. 


pl. 


{ees supra.] <A sort of 
ight armor derived from 
Germany, characterized 
by overlapping plates, 
which were arranged to 
slide on rivets, by means 
of which flexibility and 
ease of movement were 
promoted, 





Stow. Almayne-rivets. 
Al’/me, n fe. -alimeh, f. of ?alim, learned, from 
a 


r é ima, to know.} An Egyptian girl 
trained in singing and dancing. ‘The Admehs lift 
their arms in dance.” Bayard Taylor. 


oAb-mema,n. (Ar. mand, mena, ameasure, a weight 


of two pounds. See ALMANAC.] <A weight of two 


pounds, formerly used in India. Simmonds. 
IWmesse, n. [A-S. almes, elmesse. See ALMs.] 
Alms. [0Obs.] R. of Gloucester, 


Al-might/i-ly (-mit/-), adv. With almighty power. 


HA. Taylor. 


Al-might/i-mess, n. Omnipotence; infinite or 


boundless power; unlimited might. ‘‘ The force of 
his almightiness.” Bp. Taylor. 


Al-might/y (-mit/-), a. [From all and mighty. See 


MIGHT. | 
1. Possessing all power; omnipotent. ‘‘ Iam the 
Almighty God.” Gen. xvii. 1. 


2. Great; extreme. [ Vulgar.] ' 
Poor Aroar can not live, and can not die, —so that he is in 
an almighty fix. De (Quincey. 


Al.might’y, n. The omnipotent God. 
Alm/ner (iim/-), 2. [See ALMONER.] An almoner. 


= 


Obs.] Spenser. 


Al/mond (i/mund), ». [Fr. amande, Pr. aman- 


dola, Pg. amendoa, Sp. almendra, It. amandola 
mandola, amandorla, mandorla, Ger. mandel, D- 
amandel, L. Lat. amandola, corrupted from Lat. 
amygdala, Gr. djpvydadn.) 

I. The fruit of the almond-tree. There are two 
kinds, the sweet and the bitter, being the product 
of two species of Amygdalus (A. communis and A. 
amara), found in the south of Europe. Loudon. 

2. (Anat.) One of the tonsils, two glands near the 
base of the throat. Dunglison. 


AVmond-ffir/nage, n. [Prob. a corruption of Al- 


man-furnace, i.e., German-furnace. Sce ALMAN.] 
A kind of furnace used in the refining process, to 
separate the metal from cinders and other foreign 
matter. Chambers. 


AVmond-tree, n.° (Bot.) The tree bearing the 


almond, being of the genus Amygdalus, and much 
resembling the peach. Loudon. 


Al’mond-wil/liw, 7. (Bot.) A willow which has 


leaves that are of a light green on both sides; Salix 
amnygdalina. Shenstone. 





ALOES-WOOD 


y 

AVmon-er, 2. [O. Fr. almosnicr, aumosnicr, N. 
Fr. aumdnier, Pr. alnosnier, almornier, almoynier, 
almonier, L. Lat. almonarius, eleemosynarius, See 
ALMS.] 

1. An officer in religious houses to whom belonged 
the distribution of the alms of the house. [Obs.] 

2. One who distributes alms in behalf of another; 
as, the almoner of a prince. 

Al’mon-ry, n. [Pr. almonaria, Fr. aumdnerie, L. 
Lat. almonaria, almonarium, eleemosynaria, elee- 
mosynarium. Corrupted into ambry, awmbry, or 
aumery. See AuMS.] ; 

1. The place where an almoner resides, or where 
alms are distributed, or stored for distribution. 

Wharton. 

2. A closet or cupboard to keep choice articles in. 

AlVmo-vy,n. Same as ALMONRY. [Obs.] Fuller, 

Almost, adv. [From all and most. The Saxon 
order of writing was thus: ‘all most who were 
present.” Sax. Chron. p. 225. We now use a dupli- 
cation, almost all who were present.] Nearly; well 
nigh; for the greatest part. 

... Almost thou persuadest me to bea Christian, Acts xxvi. 28, 

Alm/ry (iim/ry), n. See ALMONRY. 

Alms (iimz), 2. pl. [A-8. almes, @lmes, almesse, O. 
Eng. alesse, O. Fr. almosne, aumosne, almoigne, 
almoignes, N. Fr. awmdne, Pr. almosna, Ger. al- 
mosen, from Lat. eleemosyna, Gr. édenpocivn, pity, 
mercy, charity, alms; éAgety, to have pity or mercy. | 
Any thing given gratuitously to relieve the poor, as 
money, food, or clothing; charity. 

Cornelius gave much alms to the people. Acts x. 2. 

Tenure by free aims, or frank-almoign, in England, 
is that by which the possessor is bound to pray for the 
soul of the donor, whether dead or alive. Blackstone. 

(=r This word is singular in its form (a/messe), and 
was formerly so used; as, “to ask an alms.’ It is now 
commonly used as a plural noun. 

Alms/-deed, n. An act of charity; a charitable 

.. deed. Acts ix, 36. 

Alms/-drink, n. That liquor of another’s share 
which one’s companion drinks to ease him. [ Obs. 

and rare. | Shak. 

Alms/-f£61lk (iimz/fok), m. Persons supported by 

,alms. [ Obs.] 

Alms/house, ”. A house appropriated for the use 

,.of the poor; a poorhouse. 

Alms/=-mian,2. 1. A man who lives by alms. Shak. 

2. A charitable person. [are.| Halliwell. 

Almu-ein/tar,n. [Ar.al-mugantarat, solar quad- 
rant, clock, mugantardaé, circles parallel to the 
horizon, from gantara, to bend, Fr. almucantarat, 
almicantarat, Sp. almicantarat and almicanta- 
radas.| (Astron.) A small circle of the sphere par- 
allel to the horizon; a cirele or parallel of altitude. 
Two stars which have the same almucantar have 
the same altitude. [Qds.] 

Almucantar staff, an ancient instrument, having an 
are of fifteen degrees, formerly used to take observations 
of the sun’s amplitude at the time of its rising or setting, 
to find the variation of the compass. ITutton. 

AVmiice, )n. [0.Fr. almuce, aumuce, Pr. almussa, 

Awmiig¢e, Sp. almucio, Pg. mursa, L. Lat. almu- 
cium, almucia, aumucia, from Ger. miitze, D. mutse, 
eap.] A furred tippet worn by the clergy in the 
middle ages. hairholi. 

ofl-mide’,n. (Pg. almude, Sp. almud, a measure of 
grain or dry fruit; Ar. al-mudd, a dry measure; 
Heb. mad, a measure, from Ar. madda, to extend 
by stretching.] A variable measure for liquids and 
grain in Spain and Portugal, ranging for liquids 
from three gallons and a half to five and a half, Eng- 
lish measure, and for grain from three pints and a 
half to eleven pints. Simmonds, 

Almug, |x. [Heb. almugim, algimim, Ar. al-bag- 

Algum, gam, Brazil-wood.] (Script.) A tree or 
wood about which the learned are not agreed. 

{=- Most writers at the present day follow Celsius, 
who takes it to be the red sandal-wood of China and the 
Indian archipelago. Wm. Smith. 

Alma-gar,)n. [See supra.] A measurer by the 

Alma-ger, ell; formerly a sworn officer in Eng- 
land, whose duty was to inspect and measure 
woolen cloth, and fix upon it a seal. 

[= This office was abolished by statute 11 and 12 
Will. IIT. 

Alnage (45), n. [O. Fr. alnage, aulnage,N. Fr. au- 
nage, from O. Fr. alne, N. Fr. aune, Pr. alna, Goth. 
aleina, O. H. Ger. elina, from Lat. ulna, elbow, ell, 
Gr. oAévn, elbow, armful. See ELL and Evgow.| 


A measuring by the ell. _ Blount. 
Almight, n. A cake of wax with the wick in the 
midst to burn all night. [Ods.] Bacon. 


Al’de (il/o), n.; pl. ALOES. [Lat. aloé, Gr. adén, 
Heb. ahalim, pl. of ahal; Fr. aloés, O. Fr. aloé, 
It., Sp., & Pg. aloe, O. Sp. aloes, Pr. aloa, aloe, 
aloes, aloen. See AGALLOCHUM. | 

1. (Bot.) A genus of succulent plants, some 
classed as trees, others as shrubs, but the greater 
numbér haying the habit and appearance of ever- 
green herbaceous plants; from some of which are 
prepared articles for medicine and the arts. Itisa 
native of warm countries. Loudon. 

2. pl. (Med.) The inspissated juice of several 
species of aloe, used as a purgative. 

American or Century aloe, the agave. Sec AGAVE. 

AVGdes-wood, n. Sce AGALLOCHUM. 
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- ALOETIC 


AVo-&tlie, a. [N. Lat. alocticus, Fr. aloctique.] 
Al/o-€t/ie-al, 1. Pertaining to, or obtained from, 
the aloe or aloes. 

2. Consisting chiefly of aloes; having aloes as a 
principal ingredient; as, an aloetic preparation, 
Al/o-ét/ie, n. A medicine containing aloes. 
A-LSft! (21), adv. [Prefix a and loft.) 

1. On high; in the air; high above the ground. 
“He steers his flight aloft.” Milton. 

2. (Naut.) In the top; at the mast head; or on the 
higher yards or rigging; above the deck. 

A-lOft’, prep. On the top or surface of. [Obs.] 
Fresh waters run aloft the sea. Folland. 
A-10’gi-an, n. Ce Lat. Alogiani, Alogii, and Alogi, 

Fr. Alogiens, Aloges, from Gr. d\oyos 3 a priv. and 
Adyos, word, speech, reason.] (Zccl. Hist.) One of 
a sect of ancient heretics, who denied Jesus Christ 
to be the Logos, and consequently rejected the Gos- 
pel of St. John. Buck. 
AV/o-git/ro-phy, n. [Fr. alogotrophic, from Gr. 
d\oyos, unreasonable, and rpoph, nourishment; 
tpédewv, to nourish.] (JJed.) A disproportionate 
nutrition of the parts of the body, especially in the 
case of rickety individuals. Dunglison. 
Al’o-gy, n. [Fr. alogic, Lat. alogia, Gr. ddoyia, from 

adoyos, unreasonable; a priv. and Adyos, word, rea- 
son.] Unreasonableness ; absurdity. (obs. Browne. 
Vo-miain/¢y, n. [Fr. alomancie, halomancie, from 
Gr. dAs, salt, and pavrefa, divination.] Divination 
by means of salt. Morin. 
A-line’, a. ee alland one ; Ger. allein, D. alleen, 
Sw. allena, Dan. allene.] 

1. Apart from, or exclusive of, others; single; 
solitary ; — applied to a person or thing. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea. 
It is not good that man should be alone. 

2. Sole; only. [Rure.] 

God, by whose alone power and conversation we all live, 
and move, and have our being. Bentley. 

3. Singular; rare; excellent. [Obs.] 

Tlere’s sport alone 
For him, in faith. 

This adjective properly follows its noun. 

To let alone, to suffer to rest; to forbear molesting or 
meddling with; to suffer to remain in its present state. 
A-lone’, adv. Separately; by itself. 

A-lone/ly, adv. Only; merely; singly. [Obs.] 
This said spirit was not given alonely unto him, but unto 
all his heirs and posterity. Latimer. 
A-lone/ly, a. Exclusive. [Obs.] 
The alonely rule of the land rested in the queen and Sir 

Roger [Mortimer]. Fabyan. 
A-lone’ness, 7. <A state of being alone, or without 

company. [Obs.] Montague. 
A-l6éng’ (21), adv. [A-S. andlang, ondlong, O. Eng. 
endelong, endelonge, Ger. entlang, from the A-S. 
prefix and, ond, against, toward, Goth. and, anda, 
O. HH. Ger. ant, ent, int, Ger. ent, ant, Gy. avri, Skr. 
ati and lang, long, a., long.] 

1. By the length; in a line with the length; 
lengthwise. 

Some laid along, on spokes of wheels are hung. Dryden. 

2. In a line, or with a progressive motion; on- 
ward; forward. 

He struck with his o’ertaking wings, 
And chased us south along. Coleridge. 

3. In company; together. ‘‘He shall to Eng- 
land along with you.” Shak. 

Along of, denotes owing to, or on account of; as in 
Shakespeare, when the mayor was willing to have the 
troops come in, ‘‘so ’twere not ‘long of him;” i. e., not 
owing to his leave. So too in the London Punch, ‘ This 
increase of price is all along of the foreigners.” All 
along, the whole way, distance, or length;— prostrate. 
— Along-side (Naut.), side by side. — Along shore, by the 
shore or coast; lengthwise, and near the shore. Totten. 
A-ldng’ (21), prep. By the length of, as distinguished 
from across. ‘‘Thekine ... went along the high- 
way.” 1 Sam. vi. 36. ‘Along the lowlands.” 
Dryden. 

A-lingst’, prep. [O. Eng. alongest, with the term. 
of a superl.,as in amongst. See ALONG.] Along; 
through or by the length of. [Obs.] Knolles. 
A-loof’,n. See ALEWIFE. 
A-loof? (26), adv. [Either for all off, that is, quite 
off, or of the same origin with aloft, q.v.] At or 
from a distance, but within view, or at a small 
distance ; apart. ‘‘Our palace stood aloof from 
streets.” Dryden, 
Love kept aloof, albeit not far remote. Byron. 

To take the Bible as from the hand of God, and then to 

look at it aloof and with caution, is the worst of all impieties. 
I. Taylor. 
A-loof’, prep. At or to a distance from; away from. 

Rivetus ... would fain work himself aloof these rocks and 
quicksands. Milton. 
A-loof’ness, 7. The keeping ata distance. Coleridge. 
Al/o-pé/¢y, n. [Lat. alopecia, Gr. d\wrexia; from 
d\wrnt, fox, because this disease is common among 
foxes; Fr. alopécie.] (Med.) A disease, called also 
the fox-evil or scurf, causing a falling off of the 
hair from any part of the body. 

A-loud’, adv. [Prefix a and lowd.] With a loud 
voice, or great noise; loudly. 

Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice. Isa. lviii. 1. 
A-16w’, adv. [Prefix a and low.] In alow place, or 
a lower part. ‘Aloft, and then alow.” Dryden. 


Coleridge. 
Gen, ii. 18. 


Marston. 


Al-pire’a, n. [Sp. alpaca, 


Al’pen, a. Of or pertaining to the Alps. 


fl’ pen-stick, n. 


Al-pés/trine, «. 


Al/pha-bet, n. 


Al pha-bét/ie, 
Al/pha-bét/ie-al, | 


Al/pha-bét/ie-al-ly, adv. 
Al’/pha-bet-ize, v. t. 


Al-phén/ie, n. [Fr. alfénic, alphénic, alphéniz, Sp. 
Al-phit/o-man/¢y, n. 
Al-phoin/sin, n. 
Al-phon/sine Ta/’bles, n. 
Al’phos, n. 


AVpi-gene, a. 


Al’ pist, ) n. 


of ll ge-er, n. 


Al qué-fou (il/ke-foo), n. 





40) 


Alp, n. [Of Celtic origin; Serv. Virg. AZ. 10, 1: 


“Omnes altitudines montium a Gallis Alpes vocan- 
tur.” Fr. and Gael. alp, ailp, a height or eminence, 
any huge mass or lump.] A very high mountain ; — 
specifically, in the plural, the elevated mountain 
ranges of Switzerland, 
Nor breath of vernal air from snowy alp. 
Hills peep o’er hills, and alps on alps arise. 


Milton. 
Pope. 


paco, paco, llama, Fr. al- 
paga, alpagne, the ori- 
ginal Peruvian name of 
the animal. ] 

1. (Z06l.) An animal 
of Peru, the Camelus 
paco of Linneus, having 
long, fine, woolly hair, { 
exceeding in length that 
of the cashmere goat, and 
equally fine; aspecies of 
the llama. 

2. A thin kind of cloth = 
made of the wool of the Alpaca. 
alpaca, mixed with silk or with cotton. Simmonds. 
[ Rare. | 
J. Fletcher. 
[Ger. Alp, gen. pl. Alpen, and 
stock, stick.] A long staff, pointed with iron, used 
in traveling among the Alps. Cheever. 
[Lat. Alpestris.] Pertaining to 
the Alps, or to any mountain elevation; as, Alpes- 
trine diseases, &c. Dana. 
Upha, n. [Lat. alpha, Gr. ipa, Web. dleph, from 
aleph, eleph, ox, either because the figure of this 
letter in the Phenician alphabet resembled the head 
of an ox, or, more probably, because the name of the 
animal commenced with this letter; Ar. alif, elif.] 
The first letter in the Greek alphabet, answering to 
A, and hence used to denote first or beginning. ‘TI 
am Alpha and Omega.” Rev. i. 8. 

(@- It was formerly used also to denote chief; as, 
Plato was the Alpha of the wits. 


[Lat. alphabetum, Gr. ddpaBrros, 
from adda and fijra, the first two Greek letters; 
Fr. & Pr. alphabet.] The letters of a language ar- 
ranged in the customary order; the series of letters 
which form the elements of written language. 





J‘ The Alpen snow.” 


Al’/pha-bet, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ALPHABETED; p. pr. 


& vb. n. ALPHABETING.| To arrange in the order 
of an alphabet; to designate by the letters of the 
alphabet. 
l/pha-bet-a/ri-an, n. 
an abecedarian. 


A learner of the alphabet; 

Abp. Sancroft. 
da. 1. Pertaining to, furnished 
with, expressed by, or in the 
order of, the letters of the alphabet; as, alphabeti- 
cal characters, alphabetical writing, an alphabetical 
language or arrangement. 

2. Literal. [Rare.] ‘If an alphabetical servility 
must still be urged.” Milton. 
In an alphabetical man- 
ner; in the customary order of the letters. 

To arrange alphabetically. 


alfenique, Pg. alfenim, Ar. al-fanid, sweetness, 
sugar; Per. fanid and panid, sugar, cheese pre- 
served in sugar; fanid and pa@nid, sugar-candy, a 
kind of sweetmeat; Fr. pénide, N. Lat. penidium, 
Ger. penidzucker, paniszucker.] (Med.) The crys- 
tallized juice of the sugar-cane ; sugar-candy. 
[Gr. ad\dirov, barley-meal, 
and pavreia, divination; Fr. alphitomancie. Ct. 
ALEUROMANCY.] Divination by means of barley- 
meal. Knowles. 
(Surg.) A kind of bullet-forceps 
or instrument for extracting bullets from wounds, 
so called from its inventor, Alphonsus Ferrier, of 
Naples. Dunglison. 
Astronomical tables 
which were published in 1488 and succeeding years, 
under the patronage of Alphonso X., king of Castile 
cand Leon, Whewell. 
[Lat. alphus, Gr. adhd, a Aull-white 
leprosy; akin to Lat. albus, white.] (Med.) That 
species of leprosy which is characterized by white 
atches, with a rose-colored areola, Dunglison. 
[Lat. Alpes, Alps, and genere, gig- 
nere, to bring forth.] Produced or growing in Al- 
pine regions. 


Al’/pine (in or ine) (Synop‘, §130), a. [Lat. Alpinus, 


from Alpes, the Alps; Fr. Alpin.) Pertaining to 

the Alps, or to any lofty mountain; very high; ele- 

vated; as, Alpine plants. Baird. 

[Fr., Sp., & Pg. alpiste.] The seed of 
l/pi-a, aspecies of canary grass (Phalaris ca- 

nariensis), used for feeding birds. 

[Pg. alqueire, Ar. al-kayl, a measure 
of grain, also of other dry goods and liquids, from 
kala, to measure grain; Fr. alqwier.] (Com.) A 
measure in Portugal containing half an almude, or 

about two gallons. Homans. 

[Equiy. to Saree 
Fr. alquifoux, Sp. alquifol, Pg. alquifotho.| A sort 
of lead ore found in Cornwall, England; used by 
potters to give a green varnish to their wares, and 
called potter's ore. 


Al-réad’y, adv. [From all and ready. See READY.] 


ALTERATION 


Prior to some specified time, either future, present, 
or past. ‘Joseph was in Egypt already.” Bxod.i.d. 
‘‘Hlias is come already.” Matt. xvii. 12. 

ta" It has reference to past time, but may be used for 
a future past; as, when you shall arrive, the business 
will be already completed, or will have been completed 
already. 

Als, adv. 1. Also. [Obs. and poet.] Spenser. 

2. At the same time. [Obs. and poet.] Spenser. 

Al-sa/cian, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Alsace. 

ofl seg’no (al san/yo), n. [It., to the mark or sign.] 
(Mus.) A notice fora musical performer to return 
and recommence a strain. Moore. 

AV/’so, adv. or conj. [From all and so, O. Eng. al so 
A-§8. ealswa, alswa, @lswa, from eal, al, @l, all, an 
swa, so.] In like manner; likewise; too; further; 
in addition to. ‘‘ Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.” Matt, xvi. 21, 

Syn.— Aso, Likewise, Too. These words are used 
by way of transition, in leaving one thought and passing 
to another. Adso is the widest term. It denotes that 
what follows is all so, or entirely like that which pre- 
ceded, or may be affirmed with the same truth; as, ‘‘If 
you were there, I was there also;” ‘If our situation 
has some discomforts, it has also many sources of enjoy- 
ment.’ Yoois simply less formal and pointed than also; 
it marks the transition with a lighter touch; as, ‘‘I was 
there too; ‘‘a courtier and a patriot too.” Pope. Like- 
wise denotes literally ‘tin like manner,” and hence has 
been thought by some to be more specific than also. ‘It 
implies,” says Whately, ‘‘ some connection or agreement 
between the words it unites. We may say, ‘He is a 
poet, and likewise a musician;’ but we should not say, 
‘He is a prince, and likewise a musician,’ because there 
is no natural connection between these qualities.” This 
distinction, however, is hardly sustained by general 
usage, and likewise is very nearly or exactly identical 
with also. 

Alt, a. or n. [ae alto, a. & n., Pr. alt, a., from Lat. 
altus, high, lit. grown great by nourishing, p. p. 
of alere, to nourish; Ger. alt, altstimme.] (Mus) 
The higher part of the scale. See ALTO.  Aoore. 

Al-ta/ian,) a, [From Tart. altyn, gold.) Pertain- 

Al-ta/ie, ing to the Altai, a mountain chain 
which forms a boundary between the Russian and 
Chinese dominions. Pinkerton. 

Al’tar,n. [Lat. altare, altar, al- 
tarium, from the same root as 


altus, high, O. H. Ger. altari, 
N. H. Ger. altar; Pr. altar.) 

1. A table or elevated place on 
which gifts and sacrifices are 
offered to some deity. Hook. 
‘““Noah builded an altar to the 
Lord.” Gen. viii. 20. 

t= The cut represents a square 
altar, and is copied from a Roman = 





original. 

2. In Christian churches, the 
communion table. Hook. 

AV tar-age (45), n. [L. Lat. altaragium.] The profits 
arising to priests from oblations, or on account of 
the altar. Jacobs. 

Al'tar-ist, jn. [L. Lat. altarista.] (Old Law.) 

AVtar-thane,§ (a.) The priest to whom the al- 
tarage belonged. (b.) A chaplain. Encyc. Brit. 

AWtar-pié¢e,n. 1. A painting placed over or be- 
hind the altar in a church. Warton. 

2. The entire decorations of an altar, taken col- 
lectively. Gwilt. 

Alter, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ALTERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ALTERING.] [Fr. altérer, Pr. & Sp. alterar, It. & L. 
Lat. alterare, from Lat. alter, another, from alius, 
other, with the compar. suffix ter, Gr. repos, Goth, 
thar, Sky. tara; Goth. anthar, Skr. antara, equiy. 
to Lat. alter.} 

1. To make some change in; to make different in 
some particular; to vary in some degree, without 
an entire change. 

My covenant will I not break, nor alter the thing that has 
gone out of my lips. Ps. \xxxix. 34, 

2. To change entirely or materially; as, to alter 
an opinion. Dryden, 

3. To agitate. [Obs.] 

I suppose them, as at the beginning of no mean endeavor, 
not alittle altered and moved inwardly in their minds. Milton. 

(= In general, to alier is to change partially; to 
change is more generally to substitute one thing for an- 
other, or to make a material difference in a thing. 

Al/ter, v. i. To become, in some respects, different; 
to vary; as, the weather alters almost daily; rocks 
or minerals alter by exposure, ‘ The law which 
altereth not.” Dan. vi. 8. 

Al/ter-a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being alterable, 
or susceptible of alteration. 

Al/ter-a-ble, a. [Fr. altérable, Pr. ee ee Capa- 
ble of being altered or varied. ‘An alterable suc- 
cession.” Swift. 

Al’ter-a-ble-ness, ». The quality of being alter- 
able, or admitting alteration; variableness. 

Al/ter-a-bly, adv. In a manner that may be altered 
or varied. 

Al/ter-age, n. [Lat. alere, to nourish or feed.] The 
breeding, nourishing, or fostering of a child. [Ob- 
solete.] Sir J. Davies. 

Al/ter-ant, a. ihe Lat. alterans, p. pr. of alterare, 
Fr. altérant.| Altering; gradually changing. Bacon. 

Al/ter-ant, nm. Same as ALTERATIVE. 

Al/ter-a/tion, n. [Fr. aliération, Pr. alteracio.] 





Altar. 
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Al’ter-a-tive, n. 


ALTERATIVE 


\ 
1. The act of altering, making different, or vary- 
ing in some particular, ‘‘dlteration hath in it in- 
conveniences,” Hooker. 
2. The state of being altered ; the change made, or 
the loss or acquisition of qualities not essential to the 
form or nature of a thing. 

Appius Claudius admitted to the senate the sons of those 
who had been slaves; by which, and succeeding alterations, 
that council degenerated into a most corrupt body. Swift. 

Al’ter-a-tive, a. [Lat. alterativus, Fr. altératif, 
Pr. alteratiw.| (Med.) Causing alteration; having 
the power to restore the healthy functions of the 
body without sensible evacuations, Burton. 

A medicine which gradually in- 
duces a change in the habit or constitution, and re- 
stores healthy functions without sensible evacua- 
tions, 

'ter-eate, v.i. [inp. & p. p. ALTERCATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ALTERCATING.] [Lat. altercare, aliercari, 
from alter, another; Pr. altercar. Sce ALTER.] To 
contend in words; to dispute with zeal, heat, or an- 
ger; to wrangle. 

Al‘ter-ea/tion, n. [Lat. & Pr. altercatio, Fr. alterca- 
tion.) Warm contention in words; dispute carried 
hi with heat or anger; controversy; wrangle; con: 
est. 

As if the constitution of our country were to be always a 
subject rather of altercation than enjoyment. Burke. 

Syn.—Dispute; contest ; wrangle. — ALTERCATION, 
Dispute, WRANGLE. The term dispuée is in most cases, 
but not necessarily, applied to a verbal contest; as, a 
dispule on the lawfulness of war. An altercation is an 
angry dispute between two parties, involving an inter- 
change of severe language. <A wrangle is a contused 
and noisy altercation. 


Dispute it like a man. 
I shall do so; 


But I must also feel it as a man. Shak. 


_ Their whole life was little else than a perpetual wrangling 
and altercation. Hakewill, 


Al-tér/i-ty, ». [Lat. alter, the other.] The state 
or quality of being another, and not the same. [£.] 
For outness is but the feeling of otherness (alterity) rendered 
intuitive, or alterity visually represented. Coleridge. 
Altern, a. [Lat. alternus, contracted from alteri- 
nus, from alter, another; Fr. alterne.] 
1. Acting by turns; one succeeding another; al- 
ternate. [Obs.] Milton. 
2. (Crystallog.) Exhibiting, on two parts, an up- 
per and a lower part, faces which alternate among 
themselves, but which, when the two parts are com- 
pared, correspond with each other. Cleaveland, 
Aliern base (Trig.),a term used in distinction from the 
true base. Encyc. Brit. 
Al-tér/na-¢cy, ». [From alternate.] Performance 
or actions by turns. [/are.] 
Al-tér’nal, a. [See ALTERN.]| Alternative. [2are.] 
Al-tér/nal-ly, adv. of turns. [lare.] May. 
Al-tér’/nant, a. [ Lat. alternans, p. pr. of alternare. | 
seers) Composed of alternate layers, as some rocks, 
Al-tér’/nate (14), a. [Lat. alterna- 
tus, p. p. of alternare. | 
1. Being by turns ; one follow- 
ing the other in succession of time 
or place; hence, reciprocal. 
And bid alternate passions fall and rise, 
Pope. 
2. (Bot.) Arising, as leaves, and 
other parts of a plant, at nearly 
regular distances from each other, 
around an axis, and not ives 
same plane. indley. 
a) CHer.) Suceeeding one anoth- Alternate Leaves. 
er by turns; as, alternate quarters. Burkes Her, 
Alternate alligation. See ALLIGATION. — Allernate an- 
gles (Geom.), the internal an- 
gles made by two lines with a 
third, on opposite sides of it. 
If the parallels AB, CD. are *& a 
cut by the line E F, the angles \ 
AGH, GILD, as also the an- 
gles B GH and G EL C, are c 
called alternate angles. 
me rennete, n. a That 
which happens by turns 
with eriting Lee vicis- Alternate Angles. 
situde. [fRare.] ‘ Grateful alternates of substantial 
peace.” | Prior. 
2. (Presbyterian Church.) A substitute or sec- 
ond; one designated to take the place of another, 
in performing some duty, in case of failure. 
I’/ter-nate, or Al-tér/nate, v.¢. [imp.& p. p. 
ALTERNATED; p. pr. & vb. n. ALTERNATING. ] 
[Lat. alternare, Fr. alterner, It. alternare. See 
ALTERN.] To perform by turns, or in reciprocal 
succession; to cause to succeed by turns; to change 
reciprocally, 
But fate does so alternate the design, 
Whilst that in heaven this on earth must shine. B. Jonson. 
t= This word, as a verb, was originally accented 
(like the adjective and the noun) on the second syllable, 
as aller’naie, but is now more commonly accented on 
the first, as al/ternate. [See Note under ConTEMPLATE.] 
Al/ter-nitte, or Al-tér’/nitte, v. 7. 
1. To happen or to thet turns; as, the flood and 








ebb tides alternate with each other. : 
2. To follow recip lly in place ;— followed 
by with. 
' Rage, shame, and grief alternate in his breast. Phillips. 
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Al -tér’mate-ly, adv. In reciprocal succession; by 
turns. 

Al-tér/nate-ness, n. The quality of being alter- 
nate, or of following in succession. 

ae Soe neition, n. [Lat. alternatio, Fr. alterna- 

ion. 
i. Inne reciprocal succession of things in time or 
place; the act of following and being followed 
by turns; alternate action or performance; as, 
the alternation of day and night, cold and heat, 
summer and winter. 
2. (Math.) The different changes or alterations 
of orders in numbers ;— called also permutation. 
a Davies § Peck. 
3. The response of the congregation speaking al- 
ternately with the minister. Mason. 

Al-tér/na-tive, a. [Fr. alternatif.] 

1. Offering a choice of two things. 
2. Alternate; reciprocal. [ Obs.] 
tive motion.” Holland. 

Al-tér/na-tive, n. [L. Lat. alternativa, Fr. alter- 
ete That which may be chosen or omitted; a 
choice between two things, so that if one is taken, 
the other must be left. Thus, when ¢ivo things offer 
a choice of one only, the two things are called alter- 
natives. 

There is something else than the mere alternative of abso- 

lute destruction or unreformed existence. urke. 

Between these alternatives there is no middle ground. 

Cranch. 

(te In strictness, the word can not be applied to more 

than ¢wo things, and when one thing only is offered for 
choice, it is said there is no alternative. 

Al-tér/na-tive-ly, adv. In the manner of alterna- 
tives; in a manner that admits the choice of one 
out of two things. Ayliffe. 

Al-tér’/na-tive-mess, n. The quality or state of 
being alternative. 

Al-téx’ni-ty, n. [L. Lat. alternitas.] Succession 
by turns; alternation. Browne. 

Al-thé@/a, n. [Lat. althea, Gr. dd\Saia, from dASew, 
adSaivery, to make to grow, to heal; Fr. althée, Pr. 
altea.| (Bot.) A genus of the Mallow family. It 
includes the common Marshmallow, and the garden 
Ifollyhocks. Loudon. 

Al-though/ (al-tho’), conj. [From all and though, 
q.v.| Grant all this; be it so; allow all; suppose 
that; admit all that; notwithstanding. 

Although all shall be offended, yet will not I. fark xiv. 29. 
Syn.—ALtTuouGn, THoucn. These words differ only 
in one respect; although is the stronger and more em- 
phatic of the two, and is therefore usually chosen to 
begin a sentence; as, *t Although I have many competi- 
tors, I still hope to succeed.”’ See WHILE. 
Even the favored isles 
So lately found, although the constant sun 
Cheer all their seasons with a grateful smile, 
Can boast but little virtue. Cowper. 

Al-tiV’o-quenge, 7. [Lat. altws, adv. alte, high, 
and loqui, to speak ; loqguentia, a speaking.] Lofty 
speech; pompous language. tes.) Bailey. 

Al-til’o-quent, a. [See supra.] igh-sounding ; 
pompous. [ Obs. Ash. 

Al-tim/’e-ter, 7. [L. Lat. altimeter, from altus, high, 
and metrum, Gr. pérpov, measure; Fr. altimeétre.] 
An instrument for taking altitudes, as a quadrant, 
sextant, or theodolite. 

Al-tim/e-try, n. [Fr. altimctrie.] The art of as- 
certaining altitudes by means of an altimeter, and 
the application of geometrical principles. 

AVtin, n. [Russ. altyn, from Tart. altyn, gold, a 
gold coin: originally this coin was of gold and 
greater value, as itis still so’in Turkey. Cf. AL- 
TAIc.] A money of account in Russia, of the value 
of three kopecks, or about three cents. Simmonds. 

Al-tin/ear,n. See TINCAL. 

Al-tis’o-nant, ) a. [Lat. altus, adv. alte, high, and 

Al-tis’/o-noiis, Sonans, sounding, p. pr. of so- 
nare; Lat. altisonus, from altus, high, and sonus, 
sound.] High-sounding; lofty or pompous. Skelton. 

Al/ti-tiide (53), n. [Lat. altitudo ; altus, high, and 
a common termination, denoting state, condition, or 
manner. | 

1. Space extended upward, height; the perpen- 
dicular elevation of an object above the ground, or 
above a given level; or of one object above another ; 
as, the altitude of a mountain, or of a cloud, or of a 
bird above the top of a tree. Gilpin. 

2. (Astron.) The elevation of a point, or star, or 
other celestial object, above the horizon, measured 
by the are of a vertical circle intercepted between 
such point and the horizon. It is either frwe or ap- 
parent; true when measured from the rational or 
real horizon, apparent when from the sensible or 


An alterna- 


apparent horizon. Hution. 
3. Height of degree; highest point. 
Ile is proud to the altitude of his virtue. Shak. 


4. Elevation of spirits, especially by liquor. 
[ Rare.] 
The man of law began to get into his altitudes. W. Scott. 
Meridian altitude, an are of the meridian between the 
horizon and any point, or the center of any object on the 
meridian. 
Al/titi/di-ni/ri-an, a. Pertaining to, or haying, 
altitude. [2are.] 
Al-tiv’o-lant, a. [Lat. altivolans, from altus, adv. 
alte, high, and volans, p. pr. of volare, to =) Fly- 
ing high. [Obs.] lount. 


Different species alternating with each other. Kirwan. | Al/to, n. [See Aur.] (Vocal Mus.) Formerly the 
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highest part sung by male voices; now the part 
sung by the lowest female voices, between the tenor 
and soprano, 
ter In zstrumental music it now signifies the tenor. 
Al’'to-elé#, n. (Mus.) The counter tenor clef, or 
the C clef, placed so that the two strokes include 
the middle line of the staff. Moore. 
Hl’to et basso, [L. Lat., high and low.] (Old 
Law.) Terms used to signify a submission of all 
differences of every kind to arbitration. Bowvier, 
Al/to-géth/er, adv. [From all and together, A-S. 
eal-geador. See TOGETHER. | 
1. With united action; conjointly. [See Aun.] 
“ Altogether they went at once.” Chaucer. 
2. Without exception; wholly; completely. 

u Man at his best estate is altogether vanity. J’s, xxxix. 5. 
AU to-ot-ta'vo,n. [It.] (Mus.) An octave higher, 
Al/to-re-lié/vo, n. High relief. Same as Aro- 

RILIEVO. Smollett, 
fll to-ri/li-clvo, n. [It.] (Sculp.) High relief; 

the projection of a figure, half or more, without 
being entirely detached. 
fll to-ri/pi-e'no,n. [It.] (Mus.) The tenor of the 
great chorus, which sings and plays only in partic- 
cular places. Moore, 
ellto-vilo-la, n. [It.] (Ifus.) A small tenor viol. 
¥ Moore. 
fll to-vi/o-lilmo,n. [It.] (Mus.) A small tenor 
violin. Moore. 
Vtru-ist/ie, a. [From Lat. alter, other.] Re- 
gardful of others; proud of, or devoted to, others; 
— opposed to egotistic. [Lare.]} Eclectic Rev, 
Al/ai-del, n. [Hr. & Sp. aludel, probably of Arabic 
origin.] (Chem.) A pear-shaped carthen vessel, 
open at both ends ;— formerly used for the sublima- 
tion of mercury. Ure, 
Vum,n7. (O. Fr. & Pr. alum, N. Fr. alun, Lat. alu- 
men, It. alume, Sp. alumbre, Ger. alaun.] A double 
sulphate of alumina and potassa, containing one 
part by weight of sulphate of potash, one of ter-sul- 
phate of alumina, and twenty-four of water. It is 
white, transparent, very astringent, and crystallizes 


easily in octahedrons. Ure, 
Alum, v. t. (Dyeing.) To impregnate or steep in 
a solution of alum. Ure, 


Vum-éarth (-Grth), 2. (Min.) An earthy or clayey 
material affording alum. Dana. 
of -Ti’men,n. [Lat.] Same as AtuM. Sce ALUM. 
A-liv/imi-na, )/n2. [Fr. alumine, Sp. alumina, N. Lat. 
Vu-mine, alumina.) (Min.) One of the earths, 
consisting of two parts of aluminum and three of 
oxygen. Dana, 
G=> It is the oxide of the metal aluminum, the base of 
aluminous salts, a constituent of a large part of the 
earthy silicious minerals, as the feldspars, micas, scapo- 
lites, &c., and the characterizing ingredient of common 
clay, in which it exists as an impure silicate with water, 
resulting from the decomposition of other aluminous 
aninerAls. In a pure, natural state, it is the mineral sap- 
hire. 
A Want uiifer_ota. a. 
taining or affording alum. 
A-1a/mi-ni-f6rm (25), a. 
mina, Chaptal. 
A-lii/mi-nite, n. [Fr. aluminite.] (Min.) Sub- 
sulphate of alumina; a mineral that occurs in small 
roundish or reniform masses. Its color is snow 
white or yellowish white. Dana. 
/ti-min/i-tim, /n. [N. Lat. aluminium, alumium. 
A-lii/mi-nitim, See ALuM.] The metallic base 
of alumina. This metal is white, but with a bluish 
tinge, and is remarkable for its resistance to oxida- 
tion, and for its lightness, having a specific gravity 
of only about 2.6. Ure. 
A-lii/mi-notis, a, [Lat. aluminosus.| Pertaining 
to or containing alum, or alumina; as, aluminous 
minerals. - 
Vum_-ish, a. Having the nature of alum; some- 
what resembling alum. 
of-Titaenws, n.; pl. ALUMNI. [Lat. alumnus, from 
alere, to feed, to nourish.] A pupil; the graduate 
of a college or other seminary of learning. 
Al’umeslate, n. (Min.) A variety of shale or 
clay slate, containing iron pyrites, the decomposi- 
tion of which leads to the formation of alum, which 
often efiloresces on the surface of the rock. Dana. 
Vumestome, rn. A subsulphate of alumina and 
potash. Dana. 
Iiire, n. [Fr. allure, walk, gait, from aller, to go.] 
An alley; a walk; a foot-pavement. [Obs.| 
The sides of every street were covered with fresh alures of 
marble. T. Warton. 
Al/ai-ta/ceotis (-ti/shus),a. [Lat. alutacius, from 
daluta, Jeather tanned by means of an infusion of 
alum; Pr. aluda, Fr. alude.} Of a pale brown 


[Fr. aluminifere.] Con- 


Having the form of alu- 


color. Brande, 
Al/G-ta/tion, n. [From aluta. See supra.] The 
tanning or dressing of leather. [ Obs.] Blount. 


Alvama-ri'na, n. [Corrupted from alga marina, 
sea-weed.] (Com.) Dried sea-weed used for stuff- 
_ing mattresses, &c. Simmonds. 
Al/ve-a-ry,n. [Lat. alvearium, alveare, bec-hive ; 
from alveus, a hollow vessel, a bee-hive; from alvrus, 
belly, bee-hive. | 
1. A bee-hive, or something resembling a bee- 
hive, Barret, 
2. (Anat.) The hollow of the external car, or 
bottom of the concha, Quincy. 
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Al/ve-a'ted, a. Waving a prismatic ecllulay strue- 
ture, like a honey-comb. Blount. 
Alveolar, a. [Lat. alveolus, a small hollow 
Al/ve-o-la-ry, or cavity; Fr. alvéolaire. See AL- 
VEOLE.] Pertaining to or resembling alveoli, or the 
sockets of teeth. . Owen. 
Alveolar processes, the processes of the maxillary 

_ bones, containing the sockets of the teeth. 

Al’ve-o-late, a. [Lat. alveolatus, Fr. alvéole. See 
infra.] (Bot.) Deeply pitted, so as to resemble a 
honey-comb. Gray. 

Al’ve-Sle, n. Same as ALVEOLUS. 

Al/ve-o-lite, or Al-vé/o-lite, n. [Fr. alvéolithe, 
from Lat. alveus, alveolus, and Gr. \iSos, stone. 
See supra.] (Zo00l.) A genus of coral zodphytes, 
formed by numerous concentric layers of a hemi- 
spherical figure, each composed of little cells;— 
sometimes called alveolus. Dana. 

of l-velo-lits, n.; pl. ALVEOLI. [Lat. alveolus, a 
small hollow or eayity, dim. of alvews, a hollow, 
deep vessel, from alvus, belly; Fr. alvéole. | 

1. A cell in a honey-comb. 
__ 2. The socket in the jaw, in which a tooth is fixed. 

Alves, n. {Lat.| 1. (Anat.) A canal or duct 
through which some fluid passes. 

2. The bed of a river. Ogilvie. 

Al/vine, a. [From Lat. alvus, belly; Fr. alvin.} 
Pertaining to the lower belly or intestines; as, al- 
vine discharges. 

fl-war'srim, n. [The indigenous name in the 
island of Oland,belonging to Sweden.] (Ornith.) 
The spotted plover, Charadrius apricarius. 


Al’way, adv. pee alland way, pl. ways; A-S. 
Always, ealle wega, prop. all ways; hence at 


alltimes. Cf. ALGATES. ] 
1. Perpetually; throughout all time; continually ; 
as, God is always the same. 
Even in heaven his [Mammon’s] looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent. Milton. 
2. Constantly during a certain period, or regu- 
larly at stated intervals; invariably. ‘* Mephibo- 
sheth shall eat bread alway at my table.” 
2 Sam. ix. 10. 
Rejoice in the Lord alway. Phil. iv. 4. 
= Alway is seldom used, except in poetry. 

Am. [A-8. com, Goth. im, Per. am, Gr. éu-pt, et-pi, 
Lith. es-mi, Skr. as-mi, from as, to be.] The first per- 
son singular of the verb ¢o be, in the indicative mode, 

_present tense. See BE. 

Am/a-bil/i-ty, n. See AMIABILITY. 
m/a-eritfie, a. [Gr. aya, together, and xparos, 
power.] Uniting the chemical rays of light into 

_ one focus, as a certain kind of lens. Sir J. Herschel. 

Am/a-dime, ». A substance produced from wheat 
and potato starch. Ogilvie. 
m/a-dou,n. [Fr. amadou, tinder, prop. lure, bait, 
sc. of the fire, from amadouer, to lure, allure, ca- 
ress.] A spongy, combustible substance, prepared 
from a species of agaric (Boletus igniariuws) which 
grows on old trees. It has been employed as a 
styptic by surgeons, but its common use is as tinder, 
for which purpose it is prepared by soaking it in a 
strong solution of niter. Ure. 

A-main’, adv. [Prefix a and main, q. v.] 

1. With sudden force, strength, or violence; vio- 
lently and suddenly, 


‘They on the hill, which were not yet come to blows, per- 
eeiving the fewness of their enemics, came down amain. 


JDfilton. 

That stripling giant, ill-bred and scofling, shouts amain. 
T. Parker. 
2. (Naut.) Suddenly, or at once; as, ‘Let go 
amain.” Totten. 


A-mil/gam, nn. [Fr. amalgame, N. Lat. amalgama, 
from Lat. malagma, Gr. padaypa, any emollient, 
plaster, poultice; paddccew, to make soft. | 

1. A compound of mercury, or quicksilver, with 
another metal; as, an amalgam of tin, bismuth, &c. 

2. A mixture or compound of different things. 

3. (Min.) A native compound of mercury and 
silver, which crystallizes in dodecahedrons and 
other forms. Dana, 

A-mil/gam, v.%. To form an amalgam. ‘ Quick- 
silver easily amalgams with metals.” Boyle. 

A-mal/ga-ma,n. The same as AMALGAM. B, Jon, 

They divided this their amalgama into a number of inco- 
herent republics. Burke. 

A-mial/gam-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. AMALGA- 
MATED; Pp. pr. & vb. n. AMALGAMATING.]| [It. amal- 
gamare, Fr. amalgamer. | 

1. To compound or mix, as quicksilver with 
another metal. 

2. To mix, so as to make a compound; to unite. 

Ingratitude is indeed their four cardinal virtues compacted 
and umalgamated into one, Burke, 

A-mal/gam_-ate, v.7. 1. To unite in an amalgam; 
to blend with another metal, as quicksilver. 

2. To coalesce, as a result of growth; as, two 
organs or parts amalgamate. 

A-mial/ga-ma/tion, n. [Fr. amalgamation.] 

1. The act or operation of compounding mercury 
with another metal;— applied particularly to the 
process of separating gold and silver from their 
ores by mixing them with mercury. Ure. 

2. The mixing or blending of different things or 
races, 

A-mal’/gam-ize, v.t. To amalgamate. [2.] Gregory. 
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Am/an-dine, ». [I'r. from amnande, almond, q. v.] 
A kind of cold cream prepared from almonds, for 
chapped hands, &c. 

A-man'do-la,n. ([It., prop. It. & Pr., an almond, 
q.v.] (Min.) A green marble, with white spots, 
having the appearance of honey-comb. Dana. 

A-man/i-time, n. [Gr. dyzaviris.] The poisonous 
principle of some fungi. Ogilvie. 

A-min’i-€n/sis, n.; pl. AMANUENSES. [Lat., from 
prefix ab, and manus, hand.] A person whose em- 
ployment is to write what another dictates, or to 
copy what another has written; a copyist. 

Am/a-ranth, n. [Fr. amaranthe, Lat. wamarantus, 
Gr. dudpayros, unfading, amaranth, from a priv. and 
papaiverv, to wither, decay; so called because its 
flowers, when cropped, do not soon wither. ] 

1. (Bot.) A genus of ornamental annual plants 
(Amarantus) of many species, with green, purplish, 
or crimson flowcrs in large spiked clusters. Loudon, 

2. (Poet.) An imaginary flower that never fades 
or perishes. Milton. 

38. A color inclining to purple. 

Am/a-rinth/ine, a 1. Belonging to, consisting 
of, containing, or resembling, amaranth, 

2. Not fading or decaying, like the fabled ama- 
ranth of the poets. 


The only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue. 


Cowper. 
The amaranthine flower of Faith. Wordsworth. 
3. Of a purplish color. Buchanan. 
Am/a-riin/thus, 2. Same as AMARANTH. 
A-miv/i-tiide (53),n. [Lat. anaritudo, from ama- 
rus, bitter; O. Fr. amaritude.] Bitterness. [?are.] 
“Amaritude or acrimony ... incholer.” Harvey. 
A-miair/a-lemge,n. [Lat. wnarus, bitter.] Bitter- 
ness. | Obs.) Bailey. 
A-mir/a-lent, a. Bitter. [Obs.] Bailey. 
sHan/a-vgeiis,n. |The name of a country girl in 
Theocritus and Virgil.] (Bot.) A family of plants 
much esteemed for their beauty, including the nar- 
cissus, jonquil, daffodil, and others, Loudon. 
A-mass’ (6), v. t. [imp. & p. p. AMASSED (a-miist’); 
p. pr. & vb. nN. AMASSING.] [Fr. amasser, Pr. 
ammassar, It. amassare, L.Lat. amassare, amascere, 
from Lat. massa, lump, mass, heap.] To collect 
into a mass or heap; to gather a great quantity 
of; to accumulate; as, to amass a treasure; to 
amass words or phrases. 
The life of Homer has been written by amassing all the tra- 
ditions and hints the writers could meet with. Pope. 
Syn.—To accumulate; heap up; pile. 
A-mass’, n. An assemblage, heap, or accumulation; 
amass. [Obs.] Wotton. 
oA-mas-sttie’,n. [Fr. Sec AMASs.] An instrument 
of horn used for collecting painters’ colors on the 
stone, &c. Ogilvie. 
A-mass’ment,”. A heap collected; alarge quan- 
tity or number brought together; an accumulation. 
An amassment of imaginary conceptions. Glanville. 
Am/as-thinfie, a. [Gr. dpa, together, and oévos, 
force.] Uniting the chemical rays of light into one 
focus, as a certain kind of lens; amacratic. 
Sir J. Herschel, 


A-mitte’, v. 7. [Prefix a and mate, q. v.] 


1. To accompany. [Obs.] : Spenser. 
For never knight that dared warlike deed 
More luckless disadventures did amate. Spenser. 


2. To terrify; to astonish; to daunt; to dis- 
hearten. | Obs.} 

The Silures, to amate the new general, rumored the over- 
throw greater than was true. Milton. 

Am/a-teur’ (im/a-tur’), 2. [Fr., from Lat. amator, 
lover; amare, to love.] A person attached to a 
particular pursuit, study, or science, as to music 
or painting; one who has a taste for the arts; es- 
pecially, one who cultivates any study or art, from 
taste or attachment, without pursuing it profes- 
sionally. Burke. 

Am/a-teur’ship, n. The quality or character of an 

J amateur. 

Am/a-tive, a. [Sce infra.] Full of love; amorous; 
amatory. 

Am/a-tive-mess, 7. [Lat. amare, to love, as if from 
amativus ; Pr. amatiu, It. amativo.] (Phren.) An 
organ which is supposed to influence sexual desire ; 
propensity to love, Combe. 
m/a-to/ri-al, a, [Lat. wnatorius, from amare, to 
love. 

ae ‘Relating to love; as, amatorial verses. Totton. 
2. Produced by illicit sexual intercourse ; as, am- 





? 








atorial progeny. Darwin, 
3. (Anat.) term applied to the oblique mus- 
_cles of the eye. Hooper. 


Am/a-t0/ri-al-ly, adv. In an amatorial manner. 
m/a-to0/ri-an, a. Pertaining to love; amatory, 
“Amatorian odes.” Johnson. 
m/a-t0/ri-otts, a. [Lat. amatorius.) Pertaining 
tolove. ‘‘ The vain, amatorious poem of Sir Philip 


Sidney’s Arcadia.” Milton. 
m/a-to-ry, a. Pertaining to, or producing, love; 
as, amatory potions. Bramhall. 


oHme/qgu-rd'sis,n. [N. Lat. amaurosis, Fr. amau- 
rose, GY. duatpwots, from dpavpds, dark, dim; pad- 
pos, dark, with d intens.| (Jed.) A loss or decay of 
sight, without any visible defect in the eye, usually 
from loss of power in the optic nerve ; — called also 
gutta serena, the ‘* drop serene,” of Milton. 








AMBASSADRESS 


[imp. & p.p. AMAZED; p. pr. & vb, 
nN. AMAZING.] [Prefix a and maze, q.v.] To con- 
found with fear, sudden surprise, or wonder; to 
confuse with terror and astonishment; to astonish, 

Till the great plover’s human whistle amazed 
Her heart, and glancing round the waste, she feared : 
In every waving brake an ambuscade. Tennyson. 

Syn.—To astonish; confound; perplex.—To AMAZE, 

ASTONISH. We are amazed at what is incomprehensi- 
ble; we are astonished at what is great or striking in a 
high degree. Both words express surprise and wonder, 
each, however, under its peculiar relations. Both may 
be used in a good sense, as applied to what gives us a 
high degree of pleasure; or in a bad sense, when applied 
to persons or things which we regard with strong disgust 
or reprobation. In deciding which to use, we are to be 
governed by the etymology; and there are cases in which 
either word may be employed, though of course in a dif- 
ferent sense. Thus we may speak of being amazed, and 
of being astonished, at the bounties of Providence, or the 
rich provisions of divine grace, according to the emotion 
which we wish to indicate as awakened by these objects. 
We may be amazed at a man’s folly when we can not 
account for his being betrayed into it; we may-be asfon- 
ished at it when struck with wonder at its enormity. 
When the Duke of Bedford reproached Lord Thurlow in 
the House of Lords, as a mere lawyer who had recently 
been elevated to the peerage, the Lord Chancellor ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I am amazed, my lords; I am amazed at his 
xrace’s speech. Ile can not look before him, or behind 
him, or on either side of him, without seeing some noble 
peer who owes his seat in this house to his successful 
exertions in the profession to which I belong.” When 
Lord Suffolk, in the same body, proposed to employ Amer- 
ican savages to carry on the war against the colonies, 
Lord Chatham broke forth, “‘I am astonished to hear 
such principles expressed; I am shocked to hear them 
avowed in this house or in this country.” In each case, 
the word chosen exactly represented the emotions awa- 
kened in the speaker's mind. 

A-miize’,n. Perplexity, arising from fear, surprise, 
or wonder; astonishment; confusion. 

The wild, bewildered gaze 
Of one to stone converted by amaze, Byron. 

(Sr It is chiefly used in poetry, and is synonymous 
with amazement. 

A-maz/fed-ly (60), adv. With amazement; in a 
manner to confound. [ Rare.] Shak. 

A-miz/ed-ness,», The state of being amazed, or 
confounded with fear, surprise, or wonder. Bp. Hall. 

A-miaize/fiul, a. Full of amazement; carrying 
amazement, Marston. 

A-miaze’ment,7. 1. The state or condition of being 
amazed; astonishment; extreme wonder, confusion, 
or perplexity, from a sudden impression of fear, 
surprise, or wonder. 

His words impression left 
Of much amazenent. Milton. 

2. Infatuation; madness. [Obs.] Webster, 1661. 

A-maz/ing-ly, adv. In an amazing degree. 
m/a-zon, n. [Lat. amazon, Gr. duafayv, usually 
in pl., derived from a priv. and pads, the breast, 
from the fable that the Amazons cut off their right 
breast, that it might not incommode them in shoot- 
ing and hurling the javelin. In works of art, the 
right breast is, therefore, usually hidden.] One of 
a fabulous race of female warriors, who founded an 
empire on the coast of the Euxine;— hence, a war- 
like or masculine woman; a virago. 

Amazon ant (Entom.), a species of ants (Formica ru- 
Jescens), Whose neuters capture the larves and nymphs 
of other species in order to obtain workers for their own 
uses. LEncyc, Am. 

Am/a-z0/ni-an, «. 1. Pertaining to or resembling 
an Amazon; bold; of masculine manners; warlike, 

When with his Amazonian [i. e., beardless] chin he drove 

The bristled lips before him. Shak. 

2. (Geog.) Belonging to the River Maranon i 
South America, or to the country lying on that 

_ river. 

Amb. [Lat. ambi, amb, am, an (as in ambidens, am- 
bages, amicire, anhelare), Gr. dui, Aol. duri, A-8. 
emb, ymb, O. H. Ger. umpi, N. H. Ger. wn, D., 
Dan., Sw. om.] About; around; —a prefix used in 
composition in words derived from the Latin. 

efme-balses, n. (Lat. ambages, n. (usually in the 
pl.), from the prefix ambi, amb, and agere, to drive. | 
A winding or turning ;— hence, a circuit of words 
to express ideas which may be expressed in fewer 
words; a circumlocution; a periphrasis. 

After many ambages, perspicuously define what this melan- 
choly is. Burton. 

Am-big/i-notis,) a, [Lat. ambagiosus. See su- 

Am-ba/si-otts, pra.) Circumlocutory. [ Rare. ] 

Am-bas/i-to-ry, a. Circumlocutory; ambagious; 
indirect. [Rare] 

Partaking of what scholars call the periphrastic and ambagi- 
tory. W. Scott. 

Am-bis’sa-dor, n. A minister of the highest rank 
employed by a government to represent itand man- 
age its interests at the court or seat of government 
of some other power. 

(= This is the more common orthography; but good 
authors write also embassador; and as the orthography 
of embassy is established, it would be better to write em- 
bassador, as it is written by Blackstone. See EmBas- 


A-mitzel, v. é. 


SADOR. é 
Am-bis/sa-d0/ri-al, a. Pertaining to an ambas- 
sador. 


A female ambassador; the 
Prescott, 


Am-bis/sa-dress, 7. 
wife of an ambassador. 
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AMBI 


eAmlbe,)n. [Gr. nbn, a projecting lip or edge, 
'm2'bé,§ brim (Hippocrates); Fr. ambi; N. Lat. 
anba, ambe, ambo, the mango-tree ; Ar. amb.] ( Med.) 
(a.) A superficial eminence ona bone. (b.) A sur- 
gical instrument formerly used for reducing dislo- 
cations of the shoulder. Dunglison. 
per, n. [Sp. ambar, and with the Ar. article 
alambar, Pg. ambar, alambre, Pr. ambra, amore, It. 
ambra, Fr. ambre, L. Lat. ambra, ambre, amber ; 
ambar, ambare, ambra, excrement of fish; N. Lat. 
ambarum, M. H. Ger. amber, @mer, N. H. Ger. am- 
bra, amber; from Ar. ’anbar, anbarum, a kind of 
perfume; orig. the name of a fish, from which, it 
was believed, the gray amber, or ambergris, came: 
afterward the word was principally applied to the 
yellow amber. ] 

1. (Min.) A yellowish resin resembling copal, 
found as a fossil in alluvial soils, with beds of lig- 
nite, or on the sea-shore in many places. It takes 
a fine polish, and is used for ornamental purposes, 
and as a basis for a fine varnish. By friction, it 
readily becomes electric. Dana. 

2. Ambergris. [Obs.] 

You that smell of amber at my charge. Beau. § Fl. 


Am/ber, a. 1. Consisting of amber ; made of amber. 


“ Amber bracelets.” Shak. 
2. Resembling amber, especially in color. ‘‘ The 
amber moon.” Tennyson. 


m/ber,v.t. To scent or flavor with amber. ‘(4m- 
bered wine.” ~- Beau. § Fl. 
Am/ber-drink, ». <A drink resembling amber in 
color. Bacon, 
m/ber-gris (-grees), n. [Fr. ambre gris, i. e., 
gray amber; Fr. gris, gray. See AMBER.] A sub- 
~ stance of the consistence of wax, found floating in 
_ the Indian Ocean and other parts of the tropics, and 
also asa morbid secretion in the intestines of the 
sperm whale (P?hysetor macrocephalus), which is 
believed in all cases to be its true origin. In color 
itis white, ash gray, yellow, or black, and often 
variegated like marble. The floating masses are 
sometimes from sixty to two hundred and twenty- 
five pounds in weight. It is wholly volatilized as a 
white vapor at 212° Fahrenheit, and is highly valued 
in perfumery. Dana. 
Am/ber-seed, n. Musk-sced, from the Hibiscus 
abelmoschus ; a seed somewhat resembling millet, 
brought from Egypt and the West Indies, and hay- 
ing a flavor like that of musk. Chambers. 
m/ber-tree,n. A species of Anthospermum, a 
shrub, with evergreen leayes, which, when bruised, 
emit a fragrant odor. 
m/ber-weep/ing, a. Distilling amber. Crashaw. 
Ambes/as (imz/is), 2. [Fr.ambesas. See AmBs- 
ACE.] Two aces, the lowest throw on the dice. 
bs. | Life of Beket. 
Am/bi-déx’ter, ». [L. Lat., from Lat. ambo, both, 
and dexter, right, dextra (sc. manus), the right 
hand; Fr. & Pr. ambidextre.} 
1. A person who uses both hands with equal 
facility. Browne. 
2. Hence, a double dealer; one equally ready to 
act on either side in party disputes. 
The rest are hypocrites, ambidexters, so many turning pic- 
tures — a lion on one side, a lamb on the other. Burton. 
3. (Law.) A juror who takes money from both 
parties for giving his verdict. Cowell. 
/bi-dex-tér/i-ty, n. 1. The quality of be- 
Am/bi-déx/trotis-ness, ing ambidextrous; the 
faculty of using both hands with equal facility. 
Tgnorant I was of the human frame, and of its latent powers, 
as regarded speed, force, and ambidexterity. De Quincey. 
2. Double dealing; the taking of money from 
both parties for a verdict. 
m/bi-déx’/trotis, a, 1. Having the faculty of 
using both hands with equal ease. Browne. 
2. Practicing or siding with both parties. 
ZHsop condemns... all false, shuffling, and ambideatrous 
dealings. LD’ Estrange. 
Am/bi-ent, a. [Lat. ambiens, p. pr. of ambire, to go 
around, from amb, q. v., and ire, to go.|] Floating or 
encompassing on all sides; investing; surrounding. 
A glorious pile... 
Whose towering summit ambient clouds concealed. Pope. 
Am/bi-ent, ». Something that surrounds or in- 
vests. [fare.] ‘“ Air being a, perpetual ambient.” 


Reliquia Wottoniane. 
Am-big’e-nal (-bij/-), a [Lat. ambo, both, and 
genu, knee. | 


¢=- A word used only in the phrase ambigenal hyper- 
dola, an hyperbola of the third order, having one of its 
infinite legs falling within an angle formed by the as- 
ymptotes, and the other without. 
Am'bi-git, n. [Fr. ambigu, n., a meal of meats 
and fruits, from ambigu, doubtful; Lat. ambiguus. | 
__ A medley of dishes set on atthe same time. Aing. 
‘pi-gil/i-ty,n. [Lat. ambiguitas, Fr. ambiguit?, 
from Lat. ambiguus.] The quality or state of being 
ambiguous; doubtfulness or uncertainty, particu- 
larly of signification. 
.. The words are of single signification, without any ambigu- 


ity. South. 
No shadow of ambiguity can rest upon the course to be pur- 
sued. Taylor. 


Am-bis/ii-otis, a. [Lat. ambiguus, from ambigere, 
to wander about with irresolute mind; fronr amb, 
q. V., and agere, to drive; Fr. ambigu.] Doubtful 
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or uncertain, particularly in respect to significa- 
tion; equivocal; as, an ambiguous course; an wm- 
biguous expression, 
What have been thy answers, what but dark, 
Ambiguous, and with double sense deluding. Milton. 
Syn.—Indeterminate; indefinite; doubtful ; uncer- 
tain; unsettled; indistinct; equivocal. 
Am-big/ii-otis-ly, adv. In an ambiguous manner; 
with doubtful meaning. 
Am-big/ii-olis-mess,n. The quality of being am- 
biguous; ambiguity; obscurity. 
Am-bil’e-votis, a. [Lat. ambo, both, and levus, 
left.] Left-handed on both sides. [Obs.] Browne. 
Am-bil/o-gy, 2. [Lat. ambo, both, and Gr. ddyus, 
speech.]| Ambiguous discourse. [Obs.] Bailey. 
Am-bilVo-quotis, a. |L. Lat. ambiloqwus, from 
Lat. ambo, both, and loqii, to speak.] Using am- 


biguous expressions. [Obds.] Bailey. 
Am-bil/o-quy, ». Doubtful or ambiguous lan- 
guage. [Obs.] Bailey. 
m/pit, 2. [Lat. ambitus, circuit, from ambire, to 


go around. See AMBIENT.] Circuit or compass. 
His great parts did not live within a small ambit. Mlilward. 
Am-bi’tiom (-bish/un), 2. [Lat. ambitio, a going 
around, especially of candidates for office in Rome, 
to solicit votes; hence, desire for office or honor, 
from ambire, to go around; Fr. ambition, Pr. am- 
bitio. See AMBIENT. ] 

1. The act of going about to solicit or obtain an 
office, or any other object of desire. [Rare.] ‘ [I] 
used no ambition to commend my deeds.” Ailton. 

2. An eager and sometimes an inordinate desire 
of preferment, honor, superiority, or power. Pope. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition: 
By that sin fell the angels. Shak. 
Am-bi/tion, v. ¢. [Fr. ambitionner.] Ambitiously 
to seek after. [ Obs.] King. 


Pausanias, ambitioning the sovereignty of Greece, bargains 


with Xerxes for his daughter in marriage. Trumbull. 
Am-bi/tion-less, a. Devoid of ambition. Pollok. 


Am-bi/tiotts (-bish/us), a. 
anbitieux. | 
1. Possessing, or controlled by, ambition; greatly 
or inordinately desirous of power, honor, oflice, 
superiority, or distinction. 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious, 
And Brutus is an honorable man. Shak. 
2. Strongly desirous;—followed by of before a 
noun. [fare.] 
I was not ambitious of seeing thisceremony. Fvelyn. 
3. Springing from, characterized by, or indicat- 
ing ambition; as, an ambitious style. 
A giant statue... 
Pushed by a wild and artless race, 
From off its wide, ambitious base. 
Am-bi’tiotis-ly, adv. 
Am-bi/tiotis-mess, 7. 
bitious; ambition. 
Am/bi-tiide, n. [L. Lat. ambitudo. 
Circuit; ambit. [Obs.] 
Ame’ bi-tiss, n. (Lat. ambitus, 
AMBITION. | 
1. The circumference or exterior edge or border 
of a thing, as the border of a leaf, or the outline of 
a bivalve shell. 
2. (Arch.) The open space surrounding a build- 
ing or tomb. Gwilt. 
. (Rom. Hist.) A canvassing for votes by candi- 
_ dates for office. 
Am/ble, v.i. (Fr. ambler, Pr. & Sp. amblar, from 
Lat. ambulare, to walk, in L. Lat. to amble.] 
1. To move, as a horse, by lifting together the 
two legs on one side; to pace. 


{Lat. ambitiosus, Fr. 


Collins. 
In an ambitious manner. 
The quality of being am- 


See Ambir. ] 
Blount. 
See AMBIT and 


2. In a ludicrous sense, to move affectedly. ‘A 

wanton, ambling nymph.” Shak. 
Frequent in park, with lady at his side, 

Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes. Cowper, 


Am/ble,n. [Fr. amble, Pr. ambladura, amblanza.] 
A peculiar gait of a horse, in which both legs on 
one side are moved at the same time. 

A mule well broken to a pleasant and accommodating 
anole. W. Scott. 

Am/bler, mn. .A horse which ambles; a pacer. 

Am/bling-ly, adv. With an ambling gait. 

Am/bly-gon, n. [Gr. dySdos, blunt, obtuse, and 
ywvia, angle; Fr.amblygone.] (Geom.) An obtuse- 
angled triangle; a triangle with one angle of more 
than ninety degrees. Eneyc. Brit. 

Am-bl¥g/o-nal, a. Having an obtuse angle. Hutton. 

Am/bly-o-py, 7. [N. Lat. amblyopia, Fr. amblyo- 
pie, Gr. ipBdvwria, from dpuBdos, blunt, dull, dim, 
and ow, eye.| (Med.) Weakness of sight, without 
any opacity of the cornea, or of the interior of the 

eye; the first degree of amaurosis. Dunglison. 

Bm'bo, in. [Gr. dpGwr, any rising, a raised stage, 

enor, pulpit; L. Lat. ambo, Fr. ambon; akin 
to Lat. wnbo, boss.| An oblong pulpit, in the early 
Christian churches, but disused after the fourteenth 
century. Gwilt. 

Am/bo-déx/ter, n. One who keeps fair with both 
parties. Sce AMBIDEXTER. 

Am-boy’na Wood. A beautiful mottled and 
curled wood, varying in color from orange to chest- 
nut brown;—said to be obtained from the Ptero- 
spermum Indicum. 
m/boy-nése/, (91), n. sing. & pl. ( Geog.) A native 
or the natives of Amboyna. 











AMBULATORY 


Aim/boy-nége’, a. ( Geog.) Pertaining to Amboyna, 
or to its inhabitants. 
m/bre-a/da, n. [Fr. ambréade. See AMBER.] A 
kind of factitious amber, sold by Europeans to the 
Africans. Encyc. 

Am/bre-ate,n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the com- 
bination of ambreic acid with a base. Ogilvie. 

Am-bré@/ie, a. (Chem.) Formed, as a certain acid, 
by digesting ambreine in nitric acid. Gregory. 
m/bre-ime, n. [Fr. ambréine. See AMBER.|] 
(Chem.) A fatty substance which is the chief con- 
stituent of ambergris. : Gregory. 

Am-br0’sia (-bro/zha), n. [Lat. ambrosia, Gr. dp- 
Bpoocia, properly fem. of dvBpdcvws, lengthened form 
of auf poros, immortal, divine, from a privative, and 
Boords, mortal, because it was supposed to confer 
immortality on those who partook of it. Boards 
stands for ppords, Skr. mrita, for marta, dead, Lat. 
mortwus; Skr. ni, to die, Lat. mori; duBpocia for 
appocia. | 

1. (Afyth.) The food of the gods, which conferred 
upon those who partook of it eternal youth. It was 
also used by the gods to anoint their body and hair, 

Ambrosia his dewy locks distilled. Dilton. 

2. (Bot.) A genus of plants, including some 
coarse and worthless weeds, called rag-weed, hog- 
weed, &e. 

Am_-br0/si-ac, a. Tlaving the qualities of ambrosia. 
[Obs.] ‘Ambrosiac odors.” B. Jonson. 

Am-br0/sial (-br0/zhal), a. Partaking of the nature 
or qualities of ambrosia; delighting the taste or 
smell; delicious. ‘Ambrosial fragrance.” Ailton. 

Am-br0/sial-ize, v.¢. To render ambrosial. [ Rare. | 

Am-br0/sial-ly, adv. In an ambrosial manner. 

Am-bro/sian, a. [L. Lat. ambrosianus, Fr. an- 
brosien. | : 

1. Relating to, or resembling, ambrosia; ambro- 
sial. [Rare.] ‘Ambrosian hands.” B. Jonson. 

2. Pertaining to St. Ambrose; as, the Ambrosian 
office, or ritual, a formula of worship in the church 
of Milan, instituted by St. Ambrose. 

Ambrosian chant, the mode of singing or chanting in- 
troduced by St. Ambrose in the 4th century. 

Am/bro-sin, n. [L. Lat. Ambrosinus nummus.| 
(Numiis.) An early coin struck by the dukes of Milan, 
and bearing the figure of St. Ambrose on horseback, 
with a whip in his right hand. 
m/bro-type, nr. [Gr. &Gporos, immortal, and 
Toros, impression.] (Photog.) A picture taken ona 
plate of prepared glass, in which the lights are rep- 
resented in silver, and the shades are produced by 
a dark background visible through the unsilvered 

_ portions of the glass. 

Am/bry,7. [Contracted and corrupted from almon- 
ry, dV] 

1. An almonry; a place where alms are deposited 
for distribution to the poor; an oflice, in ancient 
abbeys and priories, in which the almoner lived. 

2. In ancient churches, a kind of closet for uten. 
sils, and other purposes. 

3. A place for housekeeping utensils; also, a 

_ cupboard for cold victuals. 

Ambs/a¢e (amz/as), n. [O. Fr. ambes, ambs, Pr. 
ambs, ams, Lat. ambo, both, and ace, q.v.] A dou- 
ble ace; two aces turned up at the same time by two 
dice. Shak. 

of me brea! exd, n. pl. [Lat. ambulacrum, an alley. ] 
(Nat. Hist.) Prominences or perforations in the 
shell of the Hchinuws, or sca-urchin, from which ex- 
tend the tentacles or spines used for prehension or 

_ locomotion. Dana, 

Ani/bu-1a/eral, a, Pertaining to ambulacra, Dana. 
m/bu-lange, n.. [Fr. wnbulance, hdpital ambu- 
lant. See infra.) (Mil.) (a.) A flying hospital, so 
organized as to follow an army in its movements, 
and intended 
to succor the 
wounded as 
soon as possi- 
ble. Z.L.Scott. 
(b.) A two or 
four wheeled 
vehicle for 
conveying the 
wounded from 
the field ; — 
called also am- s 
bulance cart. Ambulance Cart. 

Am/bu-lant, a. [Fr. ambulant, Lat. ambulans, 
p. pr. of ambulare, to walk.] Walking; moving 

_ from place to place. 

Am/bu-late, v.i. [Lat. ambulare, to walk.] To 

_ walk; to move backward and forward. _ | Obs.] 

Am/bu-la/tion, n. | Lat. anbulatio, Pr. cnbulc- 

_cio.| A walking about; the actof walking. Browne. 

Am/bu-la/tive, a. [Fr. ambulatif, Pr. ambulatiu. | 
Walking. [ Obs.] Sherwood, 

Am/bu-la/tor, n. 1. One who walks about. 

2. (Nat. Hist.) (a.) A certain species of Insect; 
Lamia. (b.) A certain genus of birds. 

3. (Surv.) An instrument for measuring dis- 
tances; called also perambulator. Ogilvie. 
m/bu-la-to-ry (50), a |Lat. ambulatorius, Fr. 
ambulatoire. | 

1. Having the power or faculty of walking; as, an 
anbulatory animal, 

2, Accustomed to move from place to place; not 
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AMBULATORY 44 AMIABLE 


one who is true and faithful; and as an adjective, to| Am/ent, . [Lat. amen- 
signify made true, verified, or fulfilled, tum, thong or strap. ]( Bot.) 
And let all the people say, Amen. Ps. evi. 48. A species of inflorescence, (ie 
Write these things, saith the Amen. ev. iii. 14. consisting of ascaly sort of 
3. Happening or obtained during a walk or jour- Amen, amen, I say to thee, except a man be born again, he spike, as in the alder, birch, 
ney. [are.] can not see the kingdom of God. — John ii. 8, Rhemish Trans. | _&c.; acatkin. | Gray. 
The princess of whom his majesty had an ambulatory view | Aam€/na-bil/i-ty, n. The state of being ame- n/en-ta/ceotis (-ta/shus), a. [L. Lat. amentaceus. | 
in his travels. Wotton. | A~m€/na-ble-ness, nable; liability to answer; (Bot.) (a.) Resembling, or consisting of, an ament 
4. (Ornith.) Formed for walking, as the fect of} answerableness. Story. or aments; as, the chestnut has an amentaceous in- 
certain birds which have three toes before and one | A-mé/na-ble, a. [O. Eng. amesnable, from Fr. ame-| florescence. (b.) Furnished with aments; having 


stationary; as, an ambulatory court, which exer- 
cises its jurisdiction in different places, Robertson. 

The priesthood . . . before was very ambulatory, and dis- 
persed into all families. Bp. Taylor, 





Ament, 


~behind. Brande. 
5. (Law.) Not fixed in its legal character, but 
capable of being altered; as a will may be said to be 
ambulatory until the death of the testator; so of the 
return of a sheriff until it is filed. 

m/bu-la-to-ry, n. [L. Lat. ambulatoriwm.| Any 
part of a building intended for walking in, as the 
aisles of a church ; — specifically, a place inclosed 

by a colonnade or areade, as a portico or corridor. 

Am/biile, v. ¢. To remove from place to place. [ Obs.] 
The indecency of ambuling communions is very offensive. 
Ld. Burleigh. 


ner, Norm. Fr. amesner, to bring, esp. to bring to 
account, from a, for ad, and mener, to lead; Pr. & O. 
Sp. menar, It. menare, from Lat. minare, to drive 
animals (properly by threatening cries); minari, to 
threaten; ming, threats. | 

1. (Old Law.) Easy to be led; governable, as a 
woman by her husband. Jacobs. 

2. Liable to be brought to account or punishment; 
answerable; responsible. 

Nor is man too diminutive... to be amenable to the divine 
government. LI. Taylor. 


3. Willing to yield or submit; submissive. 





flowers arranged in aments ; as, @mentaceous plants. 
Martyn. Brande, 


A-mén/tum, n.; pl. AMENTA. Same as AMENT, q. v. 
A-mér¢e/ (14), v.t. [imp. & p. p. AMERCED; p. pr. 


& vb. n. AMERCING.|] [O. Fr. amercier, to require 
amends, impose a fine; L. Lat. amerciare, from Lat. 
merces, wages, penalty. | 
1. To punish by a pecuniary penalty, the amount 
of which is not fixed by law, but left to the disere- 
tion of the court; as, the court @erced the crim- 
inal in the sum of one hundred dollars, 
2. To punish, in gencral. 
Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 


Am/bu-ry, jn. [A-S. ampre, ompre, a crooked 
An’bu-ry, $ swelling vein; Proy. Eng. wmper, a Syn. — Accountable; answerable; responsible. 
tumor with inflammation.] (/ar.) A tumor or A-mé@/na-bly, adv. In an amenable manner. 
swelling on a horse, full of blood, and soft to the Am/e-naége, anes [Prefix a, for ad, and O. Eng, | A-mér¢e/ment, n. 


Sterling ... always was amenable enough to counsel. Carlyle. 5 
. mu e 4 Of Heaven. Milton. 


Shall by him be amerced with penance due. Spenser. 
[L. Lat. amerciamentum, O. Fr. 


touch. White. 
Am/bus-eade’, n. [Fr. embuscade, Sp. & Pg. embos- 
cada, It. imboscata; v. Fr. embusquer, O. Fr. em- 
buscher, embuissier, Pr. & Sp. emboscar, Pg. embus- 
car, It. imboscar, to set in bushes, to place in am- 
bush, from the prefix in, im, and Pr. bosc, O. Fr. bos, 
N. Fr. bois, Sp. & Pg. bosque, It. bosco, L. Lat. 
boscus, buscus, a wood; Eng. bush, Ger. busch. Cf. 
AMBUSH. ] 

1. (Lit.) A lying in a wood, concealed, for the 
purpose of attacking an enemy by surprise; hence, 
a lying in wait, and concealed in any situation, for 
a like purpose. Addison. 

2. A concealed place in which troops lie hid, to 
attack an enemy unexpectedly; ambush. [Vare.] 

3. (Mil.) A body of troops lying in ambush. 
Am/bus-eade’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. AMBUSCADED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. AMBUSCADING.] To lie in wait for, 
or to attack from a concealed position. 
m/bus-ea/do, n. Sameas AMBUSCADE. Shak. 
Am/bus-ea/dded, a. Placed in ambush; privately 
posted. [Obs.] Sir T. Herbert. 
m/bush,n. [Fr. embiche, O. Fr. embusche, em- 
bosche. See AMBUSCADE. ] 

1. The act of attacking an enemy unexpectedly 
from a concealed station. [ Poet.] 

Ileaven, whose high walls fear no assault or siege 
Of ambush from the deep. Milton. 

2. A concealed station, where troops or enemies 

lie in wait to attack by surprise; an ambuscade. 


Am/e-nan¢e, 7. 





menage, v. (Spenser) for manage, q. v.; O. Fr. 
amesnager.| Tomanage. [ Obs. 


With her, whoso will raging Furor tame, 
Must first begin, and her well amenage. Spenser. 


{Norm. Fr. amesnaunce, amei- 
gnaunce, a bringing in, from amesner, to bring. See 
AMENABLE.| Conduct; behavior. [Obs.] Spenser. 


A-ménd/, v. t. [imp. & p.p. AMENDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


AMENDING.] |Fr. amender, for emender, It. ammen- 
dare, Sp. & Pg. emendar, Pr. emendar, esmendar, 
from Lat. emendare, from e, ex, and mendwm, menda, 
fault. See MEND.] ‘To change in any way for the 
better, as, (a.) By simply removing what is errone- 
ous, corrupt, superfluous, faulty, and the like; (0.) 
By supplying deficiencies ; (c.) By substituting some- 
thing else in the place of what is removed. 
Mar not the thing that can not be amended. Shak. 
An instant emergency, granting no possibility for revision, 
or opening for amended thought. De Quincey. 
We shall cheer her sorrows, and amend her blood, by wed- 
ding her to a Norman. W. Scott. 
Syn.—To AMEND, EMEND, CoRRECT, REFORM, ReEC- 
tiry. These words agree in the idea of bringing things 
into a more perfect state. We correct (literally, make 
straight) when we conform things to some standard or 
rule; as, to correct proof-sheets. We amend by remov- 
ing blemishes or faults, and thus rendering a thing more 
perfect; as, to amend our ways. #mend is only another 
torm of amend, and is applied chiefly to editions of books, 
&e. To reform is literally to form over again or put into 
anew and better form; as, to reform one’s life. To rec- 


A-mér/i-ean-ize, v. t. 


amerciment, amerciament.] (Law.) A pecuniary pen- 
alty inflicted on an offender at the discretion of the 
court. It differs from a jine, in that the latter is, or 
was originally, a fixed and certain sum prescribed 
by statute for an offense; but an amercement is ar- 
bitrary. Hence the practice of affeering. [See Ar- 
FEER. | Blackstone. 
fe" This word, in old books, is written amerciament. 


Amercement royal, a penalty imposed on an officer for 
a misdemeanor in his office. Jacobs, 


A-mér’¢er, 2. One who amerces. 
A-mér/cia-ment (-sha-), 7. 


[See supra.] Sameas 


AMERCEMENT. Sir Edw. Coke, 


A-mér/i-ean, a. Pertaining to America; —in a re- 


stricted sense, pertaining to the United States. “ A 
young officer of the American navy.” Lyell. 


A-mér/i-ean, n. <A native of America ;—originally 


applied to the aboriginal inhabitants, but now ap- 
plied to the descendants of Europeans born in 
America; and in a restricted sense to the inhab- 


itants of the United States. \ 
The name American must always exalt the pride of patri- 
otism. Washington. 


A-mér/i-ean-igsm, ”, 1. A word, phrase, or idiom 


peculiar to America. 

2. The love which American citizens haye to their 
own country, or the preference of its interests. 
[imp. & p. p. AMERICAN- 
IZED; p.pr.& vb. n. AMERICANIZING.] ‘Lo render 


lify is to make right; as, to rectify a mistake. We speak | _ American; to naturalizein America. — Sartlett. 

of correcting what is erroneous, of amending the moral | Ames/=a¢e, n. Same as AMBS-ACE. 

conduct, of emending the edition of some book, of 7e- | Am/ess, n. Same as AMICE. 

‘ a ‘ormé is faulty in ourselves or others, of rectify- | og-ppey -bolli-d * ae ‘ 

Lay thee an anbush for the city. Josh. viii. 2. Sor may) poe ee mye Pings ast) Nee ae oH-mtt/a boli a, n. pl. (Zodl.) A division of in- 

Pere ; * 5 | tg (applied y SauD: : red - | sects which do not undergo any metamorphosis. 
m/bush, v. t. [imp. & p. p. AMBUSHED; p. pr. & tences, &e. Aanttacbolane7 Gr. dgerd@odos, unchange 
oe * my . . - * 4 ‘ bo . . & S 
BP AMEE ENG:}* 10. sietion dn ambush With 5) A mond’, 9.2. TO grow OF become better by refor-|" able, from @ priv. and peraBadder, to change. ] 
view to surprise an enemy. 4 mation, or rectifying something wrong in manners} (Zodl.) An insect that docs not undergo any meta- 

Py eee pang ee eee laid, Dad or morals. ‘My fortune... amends.” Sidney. | _ morphosis. 

tere - ne epee : Sra taree Race ot A-ménd/a-ble, @. Capable of being amended; as, | Xm/é-thdd/ie-al, a, [From Gr. d priv. and Eng. 
eb tet oD ll OP Re a Nh oc a We ha an amendable writ or error. methodical; Gr. duésodos, without plan or order; 
attacking by surprise. A-ménd/a-to-ry, a. Supplying amendment; cor-| Fr. amethodique. See METHOD.}| Without method; 

Nor saw the snake that ambushed for his prey. Trumbull. rective. Hale. irregular. [Obs.] & Bailey. 

Am/bush-ment, n. (Fr. embiichement, O. Fr. em-| eH-meende! (a-mingd’), n. [Fr. amende, L. Lat.| A-méth/o-dist, n. [See supra.] A quack. [ Obs.] 

buschement.] An ambush. [Obs.] amenda, See AMEND.] A pecuniary punishment} Am/e-th¥st, n. [Lat. amethystus, Gr. dpiSvaros,a., 


Bold in close ambush, base in open field. Dryden. 
3. The troops posted in a concealed place, for at- 
tacking by surprise. [Obs. or rare. | 


Am-biis’tion (-btist/yun), vn. [Lat. ambustio, from 
amburere, from amb, about, q. v., and were, to 
burn.] A burn or scald, [Obs.] Blount. 
Am/e-b@/an, a. See AM@BEAN, 
of-meer’,n. Thesameas Emir. Sce Emir, 
Am/el, n. The same as ENAMEL. 


Boyle. 
Am/el,v. To enamel. [0bds.] 


or fine; a reparation or recantation. 

Amende honorable, formerly an infamous punishment 
in France, in which the offender, being led into court with 
a rope about his neck, and a lighted torch in his hand, 
begged pardon of his God, the court, &c. In popular 
language, the phrase now denotes a public recantation 
and reparation to an injured party for improper language 
or treatment. 


without drunkenness, as an, aremedy for drunken- 
ness, also the precious stone amethyst, supposed to 
have this power. ] 

1. (Mfin.) A sub-species of quartz, of a bluish 
violet color, of different degrees of intensity. It 
generally occurs crystallized in hexahedral prisms 
terminated by corresponding pyramids; also in 


rolled fragments, composed of imperfect prismatic 
crystals. Its fracture is conchoidal or splintery. 
Itis wrought into various articles of jewelry. Dana, 

2. (Her.) A purple color in anobleman’s escutch- 
eon, or coat of arms. It is the same as purpure in 
a gentleman’s, and mercury in that of a sovereign 
prince. Encyc. Brit. 

Oriental amethyst, the violet-blue variety of transpar- 
ent erystallized corundum. 


Enlightened all with stars, 
And richly ameled. 
Am/el-e6rn, 7. A species of grain from which ‘AG ena t 
starch was produced. [Obs.] Wright. Tain AA, | ee 
mél/io-ra- ap: i liorate f Un. 
een as a ieee me pee Sane ee 1. An alteration or change for the better; corree- 
ee ee ee 7;,,.| tion of a fault or faults; reformation of life by 
p. pr. & vb. n, AMELIORATING.] [Lat. ad and melio- waiting séGa ae SECT: 
rare, to make better; melior, beter Ra npc M9 In public bodies, any alteration in a bill or mo- 
Pr. amilorar. See MELIORATE.] To make better; : l By va tas gr " 


yen ; : ee : j li i f itting. 

to raise into an improved condition; to meliorate; | tion by adding, changing, or omitting. ; s : 

emt ONIIEOTnTe ee condition of the poor ? 3. (Law.) The correction of an error in a writ or Am/e-thy¥st/ine, a. (Lat. amethystinus.] 
, e 5 


Chapman. | A-ménd/er, n, One who amends. 
A-ménd/ful, a. Full of improvement. Beau. § Fl. 
[Fr. amendement, L. Lat. amen- 


A-mél/io-rate, v. i. To grow better; to meliorate; | Process. ,1. Pertaining to, or resembling amethyatj—=an= 
as, wine ameliorates by age. ; Syn. — Correction; improvement; reformation ; emen- ciently applied to a garment of the color of ame- 
: dation. thyst, as distinguished from the Tyrian and hya- 


A-mélio-va/tion, n. [Fr. amélioration.] -The act o : 
of ameliorating, or the state of being ameliorated; | Aaménds/, n. sing. & pl. (Cf. AMENDE.] Compensa- 
a making or becoming better; improvement; mel- tion for a loss or injury; recompense; satisfaction ; 


cinthine purple. 
2. Composed of the amethyst; as, an amethystine 


ioration; as, an amelioration of land. equivalent. t cup. | rf . Brande, 
A-mélio-ra_tive, a. Producing amelioration or Yet thus far fortune maketh us amends. Shak. Am-har ie,n. [From Amhara, a province in Abys- 
improvement; as, ameliorative remedies. A-ménds/fal, a. Making amends. [0bs.] Sinia.} The language spoken in Abyssinia. 


(Fr. aménité, Pr. amenitat, Lat,|@a’t-a,n. [Lat. amia, Gr. ayia, a kind of tunny.] 
(chth.) A genus of abdominal fishes, exclusively 

confined to North America, where they are found 
in fresh-water streams, and sometimes in lakes, 
The country’s amenity brings no serenity. H. Smith.| They are called bowyin in Lake Champlain, dog jish 
This climate has not seduced by its amenities. W. Howitt.| ~i0 Lake Erie, and mud ish in South Carolina. Storer, 
[Lat., from board and bed.] A/mi-a-bili-ty, n. The quality of being amiable ; 


A-mén/i-ty, n. 
amenitas, from amenus, pleasant.} The quality of 
being pleasant or agreeable, whether in respect to 
situation, climate, manners, or disposition. 


A-mél/io-ra/tor, n. One who ameliorates. |, 

A/mén/’. (In singing, always pronounced A/mén/, 
and sometimes so pronounced when spoken, espe- 
cially in the service of the Episcopal Church.) [THeb., 
from amen, firm, true; Fr., Sp., & Lat. amen, It. 
ammen, ammene, amme, Gr. dujv.] An expression |} _ 
used at the end of prayers, and meaning, So be it. |e Wins tt Who'vro. Coo 
At the end of a creed, it is a solemn asseveration of | (Law.) A kind of divorce which does not dissolve amiableness. z ~ 
belief. When it introduces a declaration, it has the | the marriage bond;— now superseded in England Every excellency is a degree of amiability. Bp. Taylor. 
force of an adverb, and is equivalent to truly, verily. | by a decree of judicial separation, having the like A’mi-a-ble, a. [O. Fr. amiable, friendly, lovely, 
It is used also as a noun, to denote Christ as being! effect. Wharton.| from Lat. amicabilis, friendly, with a mixture of the 
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AMIABLENESS 


sense of amabilis, lovely; Fr. aimable. Cf. AMA- 
BILITY and AMICABLE. } 

1. Worthy of love; deserving of affection; love- 
ly; lovable; — applied usually to persons. 

With a look full of amiable fierceness, as in whom choler 
could not take away the sweetness. Sidney. 

2. Pretending or showing love. [Obs.] 

Lay amiable siege to the honesty of this Ford’s wife. Shak. 

Syn.— Lovely; charming; delightful; pleasing. 


A’mi-a-ble-ness,n. The quality of being amiable; 


amiability. 


A’mi-a-bly, adv. In an amiable manner. 
Am/i-in/thi-form, a. [From amianthus and form.] 


Resembling amianthus; amianthoid. ‘‘dmianthi- 
form arseniate of copper.” Phillips. 


Am/i-tn/thi-nite, n. (Min.) A species of amor- 


phous mineral, a variety of actinolite; its color ash, 
greenish, or yellowish gray, often mixed with ycl- 
low or red; its fracture confusedly foliated and 
fibrous. Kirwan. 

‘i an/thoid, n. [Ir.amiantoide, from amian- 
thus, Gr. dpiavros and eidos, form.| (Min.) A va- 
riety of asbestus, composed of long capillary fila- 
‘ments, haying some degree of elasticity. The color 
is olive-green or greenish-white. Dana. 


Am/i-in thoid, a Resembling amianthus; ami- 


anthiform. 


Am/i-in/thus, n. [Lat. amiantus, Gr. dpiavros 


AiSos (lit. unsoiled stone), a greenish stone, like 
asbestus; from a priv. and piaivew, to stain, to de- 
file; so called, according to Pliny (86, 19), from its 
incombustibility.] (Jfin.) Earth-flax, or mountain- 
flax; a mineral substance somewhat resembling 
flax, belonging either to the species pyroxene or 
hornblende, usually grayish, or of agreenish-white ; 


~ sometimes of a yellowish or silvery white, olive or 
mountain green, of a pale flesh-red or ocher color. 


It is composed of delicate filaments, very flexible, 
and somewhat elastic, often long, and resembling 
threads of silk, It is incombustible, and has some- 
times been wrought into cloth and paper. Dana. 


Am/i-ea-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being amica- 


ble; friendliness; amicableness. Ash. 
fi-ea-ble, a. [Lat. amicabilis, from amicus, 
friend, from amare, to love; Pr. amicable, amigable, 
O. Fr. amiable. See AMIABLE.] Friendly; peace- 
able; harmonious in social or mutual transactions. 
That which was most remarkable in this contest was... the 
amicable manner in which it was managed, Prideaux. 
Amicable action (Law.), an action commenced and 
prosecuted according to a mutual understanding, for the 
purpose of obtaining a decision of the courts on some 
matter of law involved in it. Bouvier. Burrill. — Amica- 
ble numbers (Math.), pairs of numbers, each of which is 
equal to the sum of all the aliquot parts of the other. 
Syn.—Friendly ; peaceable ; kind ; harmonious. — 
AMICABLE, FRIENDLY. Neither of these words denotes 
any great warmth of affection, since friend/y has by no 
means the same strength as its noun friendship. It does, 
however, imply something of real cordiality ; while ami- 
cable supposes very little more than that the parties 
referred to are not disposed to quarrel. Hence, we speak 
of amicable re.ations between two countries, an amicable 
adjustment of difficulties. ‘* Those who entertain friend- 
ly feelings toward each other can live amicably together.” 
From side to side, with amicable aim, 
Each to the other darts the nimble bolt. Dyer. 
{If he be friendly, he comes well; if not, 

Defense is a good cause, and Heaven be for us. J/i/ton. 


Am/f/i-ea-ble-ness, 7. The quality of being ami- 


cable; a disposition to preserve peace and friend- 
ship; friendliness; good-will; amicability. 


Am/i-ea-bly, adv. In an amicable or friendly 


manner. 


A-unieal, a. Amicable. [Rare.] Watson. 


m/i¢e (im/is), nm. [O. Fr. amis, amit, amict, Lat. 
amictus, from amicire, to throw around, to wrap 
about, from am for amb, q. v., and jacere, to throw ; 
Sp. amito, Pg. amicto.] 

1. A loose flowing garment like a cloak; espe- 
cially such a garment worn by priests and pilgrims 
ag ap official or characteristic dress. [Obs.]| 
; A priest succinct in amice white. Pope. 


A palmer’s amice wrapped him round, 
With a wrought Spanish baldric bound, 
Like a pilgrim from beyond the seas. W. Scott. 


2. (Eccl.) An 
oblong piece of 
linen with an 
ornament — of 
embroidery on 
one edge, for- 
merly worn by 
the = superior 
clergy. It was {* 
made to wear Q 
on the head, Amice. 
covering it like a hood, or to rest on the shoulders 
like a cape. A similar vestment is still worn by 

riests of the Roman Catholic Church when engaged 
in the service of the mass. 





A-mid’, prep. [eats aand mid, midst, O. Eng. 
A-midst’,§ «a mic 


de, amiddes, A-8. to middes. See 
Mip, Mipst, and Mippue.| In the midst or mid- 
die; surrounded or encompassed by; among. ‘ Un- 
seen amid the throng.”  ‘ ales the garden.” 
** Amidst thick clouds.” Milton. 
But rather famish them amid their plenty. Shak. 

tS" Amid is used mostly in poetry. 
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Syn.—Amipst, Amonc. These words differ to some 
extent from each other, as will be seen from their ety- 
mology. Amidst denotes in the midst or middle of, and 
hence surrounded by; as, this work was written amidst 
many interruptions. Among denotes a mingling or inter- 
mixture; as, ‘* He fell among thieves,” *t Blessed art thou 
qnong women.” Tlence, we say, among the moderns, 
among the ancients, among the thickest of the trees, 
among these considerations, among the reasons I haye to 
offer; in none of which cases could amidst be used. So, 
also, we say, they kept on amidst the storm, he was sink- 
ing amidst the waves, he persevered amidst many difti- 
culties ; in none of which cases could among be used. 
In like manner, it is said by Milton of the seraph Abdiel, 
that he was 

Faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he, 
because he was then in the mingled mass of the fallen 
angels, and had been one of their number. But when he 
decides to leave them, and thus ceases to be of their num- 
ber, the poet adds, — 
From amidst them forth he passed. 
Am/ide, n. [From ammonia by contr., and 
A-mid/o-gen,§ Gr. yevav, to produce.] (Chem.) 
A compound radical not yet obtained in a separate 
state. It consists of one part of nitrogen and two 
of hydrogen. Ammonia differs from it in contain- 
ing three parts of hydrogen, and hence has been 
called hydramide, that is, a compound of amide and 
hydrogen. Gregory. 
Am/i-dine, n. a amidine, N. Lat. amidine, from 
Fr. amidon, N. Lat. amidum, for Lat. amylum, Gr. 
dpvXoy, fine meal, starch, neut. of ZvAos, not ground 
at the mill, hence of the finest meal, from a priy. 
and poédos, pidn, mill.] Starch modified by heat so 
as to become a transparent mass, like horn. It is 
soluble in cold water, 
A-mid@/eships, adv. (Naut.) In the middle of a 
ship, with regard to her length and breadth; half 


way between the stem and the stern. Totten. 
Am/i-lot, n. (Jchth.) A white fish in the Mexican 
lakes, more than a foot in length. Clavigero. 


of-me%r’, mn. Same as Emir. See Emir. 
A-miss’,a. [Prefix a and miss.] Wrong; faulty; 
out of order; improper; as, it may not be amiss to 


ask advice. Dryden. 
His wisdom and virtue can not always rectify that which is 
amiss in himself or his circumstances. Wollaston. 


(= This adjective always follows its noun. 
A-miss’, adv. In a manner contrary to propriety, 
truth, law, or morality; faultily; improperly. 
Ye ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss. Jamesiv.3. 
A-miss/’, n. A fault or wrong. [Obs.] ‘Some great 
amiss.” Shak. 
A-mis/si-bil’i-ty, n. Possibility or chance of being 
lost. [Mare.] 

Notions cf popular rights and the amissibility of sovereign 
power for misconduct were alternately broached by the two 
great religious parties of Europe. Hallam. 

A-mis/siom (-mish/un), 7”. Deprivation ; loss. [ Obs.] 
“ Acquisition and amission.” Browne. 

A-mit’, v.t. [Lat. amittere, to lose, from a, or ab, 
from, and mittere, to send.] To lose. [Obs.] 

A lode-stone fired doth presently amit its proper virtue. 

Browne. 
Am/i-ty, n. [Fr. amitié, O. Fr. amiste, amisted, 
amistiet, Pr. amistat, from Fr. ami, Pr. amic, nom. 
amics, Lat. amicus; the Fr. and Eng. are equiy. 
to Lat. wnicitia, but not derived from it in a direct 
way. See AMICABLE.| Friendship, in a general 
sense, between individuals, societies, or nations; 
harmony; good understanding; as, a treaty of am- 
tty and commerce. 

Its hostile amity can be obtained on no terms that do not 
imply an inability hereafter to resist its designs. Burke. 

Syn.—Warmony ; kindness; affection ; friendship; 

good will. 
oF mama, n. (Ger. amme, O. 11. Ger. amma, Sp. ama, 
nurse; Bisc. & O. H. Ger. ama, mother; Heb. é@m, 
Ar. immun, ummun, mother.] An abbess or spir- 
tual mother. 
eBmima,n. (N. Lat. amma, Gr. dpa, tie, knot, from 
anrecy, to tie.] A girdle or truss used in ruptures. 
m/man, 7. ([Prov. Ger. amma, Ger. amt- 
m/mant, mann, from amt, office, and mann, 
man. See EMBASSADOR.|] In some European na- 
tions, an officer who has cognizance of civil causes, 
Among the French, a notary public or oflicer who 
draws up deeds and other instruments. 
m/me-lime, n. [From ammonia and mellone.] 
(Organic Chem.) A base corresponding in compo- 
sition to one part of ammonia, one of mellone, and 


two of water. _ Gregory. 
Am/mi-ral, n. An obsolete form of admiral. “The 
mast Of some great ammiral.” Milton. 


Am/mite, n. (Gr. dypirns, duutres, sandstone, from 
dppos, sand:] (Geol.) A rock consisting of small 
concretions like grains of sand or roe of fish in size. 
It is the roe-stone or odlite of recent authors ; — writ- 
ten also hammite. Dana. 

Am/mo-ehryse (im/mo-kris), 7. Nar appos, sand, 
and xpvods, gold; Fr. ammochryse.] A yellow, soft 
stone, consisting of glossy yellow particles. When 
rubbed or ground, it is sometimes used to strew 
over writing, like black sand. 

Am/mo-d¥te, n. [Lat. ammodytes, Gr. djpodirns, 
sand-burrower, a kind of serpent, from dppos, 
sand, and dtrns, diver; die, to dive. | (Nat. Mist.) 
(a.) One of a genus of apodal fishes; the sand-eel. 





AMOLITION 


(b.) A kind of viper. (c.) Any plant that grows in 
the sand. Dana. 

Am-mo'ni-a, n. [From sal ammoniac, which was 
first obtained near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, by 
burning camels’ dung. See AMMONITE.] (Chem) 
An alkali, which is gascous or a’riform in its uncom- 
bined state. It has a pungent smell and taste, and 
consists of three equivalents of hydrogen and one of 
nitrogen. It is now considered an amide of hydro- 
gen: —often called volatile alkali, and spirits of 
hartshorn. See AMIDE. 

Am-m0/ni-ae, a. Pertaining to ammonia, or 
m/mo-ni/ae-al, possessing its properties; as, 
ammoniacal salts. 

Am-m0/ni-ae, or Giim-am-m0O/ni-ae, n. [Lat. 
Ammoniacum, Gr. dupwrvtakoy, a resinous gum, said 
to distill from a tree near the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, Plin., Diosec. See AMMONITE.] (Jed.) The 
concrete juice of an umbelliferous plant, the Dore- 
ma ammoniacum, brought from Persia in large 
masses, composed of tears, internally white, and 
externally yellow. It has a peculiar smell, and a 
nauseous, sweet taste, followed by a bitter one. It 
is inflammable, soluble in water and spirit of wine, 
and is used in medicine as an expectorant and re-~ 
solvent, and for the formation of certain plasters. 


Sal ammoniae (Lat. sal ammoniacus, Gr. dupwvtakdy, 
rock salt], the salt usually called muriate of ammonia, 
or chloride of ammongum. 

Am-moO/ni-an, a. Relating to Ammonius, sur- 
named Saceas, of Alexandria, who flourished at the 
end of the second century, and who completed the 
establishment of the eclectic sect of philosophers, 

Which originated with Potamo. Enfield. 

Am/mon-ite, n. ([Lat. cornw Ammonis, horn of 
Ammon; Lat. Ammon, Gr.”Appor, an appellation of 
Jupiter, as represented with the horns of a ram. It 
was originally the name of an Egyptian god, Amun, 
i. e., the unknown.] (Geol.) A fossil shell related 
to the nautilus, and belonging to 
the tribe of cephalopods, or cut- 
tle-fish. There are many species, 
and all are extinct, haying exist- 
ed only in the secondary period, 
or age of reptiles, in geology, 
when they were exceedingly nu- 
merous. They differ from the 
nautilus in having the margins of 
the septa very much plaited, 
and the siphuncle dorsal. Also Rg 
called serpent-stone and cornu- Ammonites obtusus. 
Ammonis. Dana. 

Am-m0/ni-tim, 7, [N. Lat. ~mmonium. See Am- 
MONIA.] (Chem.) A compound radical, consisting 
of four equivalents of hydrogen and one of nitrogen, 
and haying the chemical relations of an element, or 
of a compound metal. Gregory. 

Am/mo-ni/ii-ret, n. A certain supposed compound 
Posen ten and a pure metal, or an oxide of a metal. 

Ds. 

Tiel (-nish’un), 2. [L. Lat. admunitio, 
from ad and munitio, a defending, or means of de- 
fense; munire, to defend, fortify.] Military stores, 
or provisions for attack or defense. In modern 
usage, the signification is confined to the articles 
which are used in charging fire-arms and ordnance 
of all kinds; as powder, balls, bombs, various kinds 
of shot, &c. 

Ammunition bread, shoes, stockings, &e., such as are 
contracted for by government, and distributed to the pri- 





vate soldiers. Encyc. Am. 
ofme-me’si-a,n. [Gr.d priv. and prijots, memory.] 
 _ (ATed.) Loss of memory. Dunglison. 


Am/nes-ty,n. [Lat. amnestia, Gr. duvyoria, a for- 
getting, from aprvnoros, forgotten, forgetful, from a 
priv. and ptprvijokecy, root pyva, to remember; Fr. am- 
nistie.] An act of oblivion; a gencral pardon of the 
offenses committed in time of war, or the proclama- 
tion of such pardon. 

Am-nie/o-list, n. [Lat. amnicola, from amnis, a 
river, and colere, to dwell.} One who lives neara 
river. fobs. | Bailey. 

Am-nig/e-notis, a. [Lat. amnigenus, from amnis, 
ariver, and gignere, to beget.] Born or bred in, 


of, or near, ariver. [Obs.] Bailey. 

ome! nt-on,(n. (Gr. dpvioy, duvios, the membrane, 

oMme!nrt-os fetus, dim. of dvds, lamb. Anat.) 
? ? I ’ 


The innermost membrane surrounding the fetus in 
the womb. 
m/ni-dt/ie, a. 1. Pertaining to, or contained in, 
the amnios; as, the amiotic fluid. 

2. Relating to the liquor of the amnios. 

Amniotic acid, an acid found in the amniotie fluid of 
the cow; considered the same as the allantoic acid. 


of-ma!ba (-me/-), n.; pl. AMEBH. [From Gr. dpor3i, 
change.] (Zo6l.) An animalcule capable of under- 
going many changes of form at will. Dana. 
m/ce-bze’an, a. Alternately answering. Warton. 
me! a@-belum, n. |Lat. amebeus, Gr. dpotBains, 
alternate; Lat. amebeum carmen, Gr. dopa dpot- 
Batov, a responsive song, from dyoif4, change, al- 
teration; dueiBew, to change. ] oe poem in which 
persons are represented as speaking alternately, as 
the third and seventh eclogues of Virgil. Zncyc. brit. 
A-moe/botis (-mé@/-), a. Like an ameba in struc- 
ture. Dana, 
Am /o-li/tion (-lish’un), n.  [Lat. amolitio, from 
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amoliri, to remoye, from a, from, and moliri, to put 
in motion.] Removal; a putting away. [obs.] 
of-mo'mium, n. (Lat. anomum, Gr. aGuwpov, Ar. 
hamama, from hamma, to warm or heat; the heat- 
ing plant.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, all natives of 
warm climates, and remarkable for their pungency 
and aromatic properties. It includes the Grana 
Paradisi, or grains of paradise. 
A-mong’!, prep. [O. Eng. amonge; amonges, 
A-mongst/, amongest, A-S. wmang, onmang, 
ongemang, gemang, gemong, from gemang, Mixture ; 
mengan, menogan, yemengan ; Ger. mengen, to mix. 
Cf. ALONGST. 
4. Mixed or mingled with. 
They heard, ~ 
And from his presence hid themselves among 
The thickest trees. Milton. 

2. Conjoined, or associated with, or making part 
of the number of. ‘Blessed art thou among wo- 
men.” Luke i. 28, 

Syn.—Between; amidst. See Ammpst, BETWEEN. 

of-medn'téil-la'do,n. [Sp.] A dry kind of sherry, 
of a light color, much used to reduce the color of 
other sherries when too high, Simmonds, 
m/o-ret,n. [O. Eng. amorette, and Ital. anoretio, 
properly a little love affair.] A lover. ‘‘ When am- 
orets no more can shine.” J. Warton. 
m/o-rétte’, n. [Fr. amouretie, O. Fr. amoreite, 
from amour, amor, love. ] 

1. An amorous woman. [0bs.] Chaucer. 

2. A love-knot, or love-token. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

3. A petty love affair or amour. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Am/o-rist, n. [Lat. amor, love; amare, to love.] A 
lover; a gallant; aninamorato. [fare.] 

It was the custom for an amorist toimpress the name of his 
mistress in the dust, or upon the damp earth, with letters fixed 
upon his shoe. Southey. 

A-morn/ings, adv. In the mornings. ‘To give 
cher music d-mornings.” Shak, 
e@m/o-rd'sa@, n. [It. amoroso, f. amorosa.] A wan- 
ton woman; a courtesan. 
efm/o-v0'so,n. [It. amoroso, L. Lat. amorosus.] 
A lover; aman enamored. Bailey. 
ofan/a-v0'so, adv. [It.] (Jfus.) In a tender, slow 
manner. 
m/o-rotis, a. [L. Lat. amorosus, from Lat. amor, 
love; It. amoroso, O. Fr. & Pr. amoros, N. Fr. 
amourewc. | 

1. Inclined to love; having a propensity to love, or 
to sexual enjoyment; loving; as, an amorous dispo- 
sition. 

2. In love; enamored; — usually with of. ‘‘ Prin- 


ces amorous of their chief.” Chapman. 
Sure my brother is amorous on Hero. Shak. 
3. Relating to, or produced by, love. ‘Amorous 


delight.” Milton. ‘Amorous airs.” Waller. 
Syn.—Loving; fond; tender; passionate. 
Am/o-rois-ly, adv. In an amorous manner; fond- 
_ly; lovingly. 

Am/o-roits-mess, n. The quality of being amorous, 
or inclined to sexual love; fondness; lovingness. 
Aan6z/phism, n. oe a privy. and poppj, form.] 

A state of being without crystallization even in the 
minutest particles, as in glass, opal, &c. There are 
stony substances which, when fused, may cool as 
glass or as stone; the glass state issomctimes spoken 
of as a state of amorphism. Dana. 
A-mér’photis, a. [Gr. duoppos, from a privy. and 
poppin, form.] 
1. Haying no determinate form; of irregular 
shape; not of any regular figure. Kirwan. 
2. Without crystallization in the ultimate texture 
of a solid substance. Dana. 
3. Of no particular kind or character; anomalous. 
Scientific treatises... are not seldom rude and amorphous 
in style. Hare. 
eGie/or-pholta,n.pl. [Gr.dpéppwros, not formed, 
from a priv. and poppoev, to form; popdf, form.] 
(Astron.) Stars not formed into any constellation. 
ef-mor'pho-z0/a, n. pl. [Gr. duopdbos, shapeless, 
from ad priv., poppf, form, and (dor, animal.] (Zodl.) 
Living substances without a mouth or regular inter- 


nal structure, as the sponges, Blainville. 
A-m6r/phy,n. [Gr. duoppia, See supra.) Irreg- 
ularity of form. [Obs.] Swift. 


A-mért/,a. [Prefix @ and Fr. mort, death, dead; 
Lat. mors, mortwus, Norm. Fr. amort, dead.] Life- 
less; spiritless; dejected; depressed; inanimate. 
“What, sweeting! all amort!” Shak. 

A-mor’ti-za/tion, )n. [L. Lat. amortisatio, ad- 

A-mor/tize-ment,} mortizatio, camortisamentum, 
Fr. amortissement, Pr. amortissament, amortesimen. 
See infra.] 

1. (Law.) The act or right of alienating lands to 
a corporation, which was considered formerly as 
transferring them to dead hands, or in mortmain. 

2. The extinction of debt, particularly by means 
of a sinking fund, Simmonds. 

A-m6r’tize, v. t. [L. Lat. amortisare, admortizare, 
amortire, admortire, admortare, Norm, Fr. amor- 
tizer, amorteyser, amortir, Fr. amortir, Sp. amor- 
tizar, to sellin mortmain; Pr. amortezir, amortir, 
amortar, Fr. amortir, It. ammortire, to extinguish ; 
from Lat. mors, death. See MORTMAIN.] (Law.) 
To alienate in mortmain, that is, to convey to a cor- 
poration. See MORTMAIN. 

A-m9/tion, n. [Lat. wmotio, from amovere, to re- 
move. See AMOVE. ]} 
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1. Removal; ouster. Warton. 
2. (Law.) Deprivation of possession ; the removal 

of an officer or member of a corporation, proper] 
the former. Kent. Burrill. 
A-mount/, v.i. [imp. & p. p. AMOUNTED; p. pr. & 
vb.n, AMOUNTING.] [O. Fr. amonter, amounter, to 
increase, advance, ascend; L. Lat. admontare, from 


. adand lL. Lat. montare, Fr. monter, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 


montar, It. montare, to ascend, from Lat. mons, 
mountain, Norm, Fr. wnont (equiv. to Lat. ad mon- 
tenr), upward; Fr. a@mont, up the river. ] 
1. To go up; to ascend; hence, to depart. 
So up he rose, and thence amounted straight. Spenser. 


2. To rise or reach by an accumulation of partic- 
ular sums or quantities ; to come in the aggregate or 
whole. Fi 

Thy substance, valued at the highest rate, 
Can not amount unto a hondred marks. Shak. 

3. To rise, reach, or extend in effect, substance, 
or influence; to be equivalent; as, the testimony of 
these witnesses amounts to very little. 

A-mount/’, v.f To increase; to augment. [ Rare. ] 
“Whose number was now amounted to 300.” Swift. 

A-mount/, », 1. The sum total of two or more par- 
ticular sums or quantities; as, the @mownt of 7 and 
9 is 16. 

2. The effect, substance, or result; the sum; as, 
the amount of the testimony is this. 

A-mour’ (a-moor’), n. [Fr., from Lat. amor, love.} 
An unlawful connection in love; a love intrigue ; an 
affair of gailantry. 

A-mov/al, rn. [From amove, q. y.] Total removal. 

Obs.) Evelyn. 

A-movel,v.¢. [Lat. amovere, from a, for ab, q. v., 
and movere, to move. ] 

1. To remove. {[0ds.] 

2. To move; to touch; to excite. [Obs.] 

At her so piteous ery was much amoved 
Her champion stout. Spenser. 

3. (Law.) To remove from a post or station. Hale, 

Am/pe-lite, n. ([Lat. ampelitis, Gr. duredtres, from 
au7edos, vine.] (Jin.) An earth abounding in py- 
rites, used by the ancients to kill insects, &c., on 
vines. The term has been applied by Brongniart to 
a carbonaceous alum schist. Dana. 
m/pex-sand, n. [A corruption of and, per se and, 
i. e., and, by itself and.] A word used to describe 

the character &. Halliwell. 

Rael phet,n. [Gr.] A prefix in words of Greek or- 
igin, signifying about, around, on both sides, &c. 

of an-phible-a,n. pl. [N. Lat. amphibium, Gr. ap- 
(i 6cos, Hiving a double life, i. e., both on land and in 
water, from Gr. dudi, on both sides, around, and 
Bos, life; Fr. amphibie.] (Zodl.) Same as Leptilia, 
or the class of reptiles which includes the saurians, 
crocodiles, lizards, serpents, frogs or batrachians, 
turtles, and salamanders. 

{> More correctly the 
term is restricted to the 
batrachians and sala- 
manders, the others being 
true reptiles. The am- 
phibia, thus restricted, 
are distinguished by hay- 
ing no scales, and by un- 
dergoing a complete met- 
amorphosis, the young 
having gills; and they 
have other close relations 


———— Z 
to fishes, on account of 


which they are sometimes Marsh Frog (Rana palustris). 

made a distinct class of vertebrates. The amphibia 
include four divisions: (1.) The tailless, as the frogs 
(Anoura); (2.) The tailed (Urodeta), as the salaman- 
ders; (3.) The siren group (Sirenoidea), or those which 
retain the gills of the young state (hence called Perenni- 
branchiate) through the adult state, among which are the 
siren, proteus, &¢.; (4.) The coecilioids, or serpent-like 
amphibia. Dana. 

Am-phib/i-al,n. Same as AMPHIBIAN. [Zare.] 

Am -phibd/i-ai, . One of the Amphibia. 

Am-phib/i-o-16%/ie-al, a. {See infra.] Pertaining 

_ to amphibiology. 

Am-phib/i-6Vo-gy, n._ [Gr. dudiBcos, amphibious, 
and \éyos, discourse; Fr. diiehibiolagiz.| A dis- 
course or treatise on amphibious animals, or the 
history and description of such animals. 

Am-phib/i-otis (-fib/i-us), a. [See AMPHIBIAL. ] 

1. Having the power of living in the two ele- 
ments, air and water, as frogs, crocodiles, beavers, 
and some plants. 

2. Adapted for living on land or water. 

The amphibious character of the Greeks was already deter- 
mined: they were to be lords of land and sea, Hare. 

3. Of a mixed nature; partaking of two natures. 

Not in free and common socage, but in this amphibious sub- 
ordinate class of villein socage. Blackstone. 

Am-phib/i-otis-ness, 7. 
amphibious; ability to live in two elements. 

oAme-phibli-tum, n.; pl. AMPHIBIA. [N. Lat. am- 

_phibium. See AMPHIBIAL.] An amphibious animal. 

Am/phi-bGle, n, [Gr. dupiBodos, doubtful, equiy- 
ocal, from dypiBddAewv, to throw round, to doubt, 
from dydi, on both sides, about, and Baddewv, to 
throw; Fr. amphibole.| (Min.) Hornblende. See 
TlORNBLENDE. Dana. 

Am/phi-bdVie, a. Pertaining to or resembling 
amphibole, or partaking of its nature and charac- 
ters. Cooper. 
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Am-phib/o-lite, n. [N. Lat. amphibolithes, from 
dpptBoros, Aoubtful, and Aidos, stone. See Am- 
PHIBOLE.] (Min.) Trap, or greenstone; a rock 
with a base of amphibole or hornblende. 

Am-phib/o-16g/ie-al, a. Of doubtful meaning; 
ambiguous. ‘*Of great use in all doubtful or a@m- 
phibological expressions.” Bp.-Taylor. 

Ain-phib/o-16g/ie-al-ly, adv. With a doubtful 
meaning. 

Am/phi-biVo-gy, nn. [Lat. amphibologia, Gr. 
dup Bodoyia, from dupiBoros, ambiguous, and Myos, 
speech. See AMPHIBOLE.] A phrase, discourse, 
or proposition, susceptible of two interpretations ; 
and hence, of uncertain meaning. It differs from 
equivocation, which arises from the twofold sense 
of a single term. Browne. 

Am-phib/o-lotis, a. [Gr. dupiBoXos, thrown about, 
doubtful; Lat. amphibolus. See AMPHIBOLE. | 

1. Tossed from one to another ; striking each way, 
with mutual blows. [Obs.] 

Never was there such an amphibolous quarrel — both oe 
declaring themselves for the king. lowell. 

2. Capable of two meanings. 

An amphibolous sentence, one that is capable of two 
meanings, not from the double sense of any of the words, 
but from its admitting of a double construction; e. g., 
“The duke yet lives that Harry will depose.” Whately. 

Am-phib/o-ly, n. [Lat. amphibolia, Gr. duptBoris, 
from dppiBodos, See supra.] Ambiguous discourse; 
amphibology. [Rare.] Spelman. 
m/phi-brach, n. [Lat. wnphibrachys, Gr. ippiB- 
paxvs, short at both ends, from api, on both sides, 
and Bpaxis, short.] (Anc. Pros.) A foot of three 
syllables, the middle one long, the first and last 

_short; as, haibere. : 

Am/phi-eir’/pie, a. [Gr. dudi, both ways, and 
xaptés, fruit.] (Bot.) Producing fruit of two kinds ‘ 

_ cither as to form or time of ripening. ; 

Am/phi-goeVian (-sél/yan), @ [Gr. dpdixovdos, 
hollowed all round.] (Zodél.) Having both the fore 
and hinder ends concave, as the vertebre of Telio- 
saurs and Ichthyosaurs, extinct Saurians. Dana. 

Am/phi-edme, n. [Gr. dygixopos, with hair all 
round, from apgi, about, and xéuy, hair.] A kind 
of figured stone, rugged and beset with eminences, 
anciently used in divination. Encyc. Brit. 

Am-phie/ty-6n/ie, a. [Gr. ’Apdtxrvorvixés, Fr. 
Amphictyonique.] Pertaining to the council of Am- 
phictyons. Wm. Smith. 

Am-phie/ty-ons, n. pl. [Lat. Amphictyones, Gr. 
‘Apdtxtooves. Prob. the word was orig. dpu@etxt loves, 
dwellers around, neighbors.] (Grecian Hist.) An 
assembly or council of deputies from the different 
states of Greece. 

fs Ten or twelve states were represented in this as- 
sembly, which sat alternately at Thermopyle and at 
Delphi. Each city sent two deputies, one of whom in- 
spected the sacrifices and ceremonies of religion; the 
other had the charge of deciding causes and differences 
between private persons. 

Am-phie’ty-o-ny, n. [Sce supra.] (Gr. Hist.) 
An association of several neighboring states for the 
promotion of common interests. Encyc. Brit. 

m/phide (49), n. [Fr. amphide, Gr. dugw, both, 
and ides, form, shape.] (Chem.) A compound con- 
sisting of an acid and a base, as distinguished from 
a haloid compound. Berzelius. 

Am/phi-drdm/ie-al, a. [Gr. dupi, around, and 
Opoptkds, good at running; dpépos, course, race; 
dpdpew, torun.] Pertaining to the ancient Amphi- 
dromia, an Attic festival at the naming of a child, 
so called because the friends of the parents carried 
the child round the hearth, and then named it. 

The amphidromical feasts on the fifth day after the child 
was born. Browne. 

Am-phig/a-mots, a. [Gr. dpi, about, on both 
sides, and ydpos, marriage.] (Lot.) Having a struc- 
ture entirely cellular, and no distinct sexual organs; 
—aterm applied by De Candolle to the lowest order 
of plants. 

Am-phig/e-an (-fij/e-), @ [Gr. dui, around, and 
yi, the earth.] ( Geog.) Extending over all the zones, 
from the tropics to either polar zone. Dana. 
m/phi-géne, n. [Gr. dui, on both sides, about 
and yévew, yeiveoSat, to bring forth, yévos, race. 
(Min.) Leucite. See LEUCITE. 

Am-philfo-gy, n._ [Gr. audi, on both sides, and 
Aéyos, a discourse.] Equivocation; amphibology; 
ambiguity. Smart. 

Am-phim/a-¢er,n. [Lat. wmphimacrus, Gr. dupip- 
axpos, long on both sides, from dudé, on both sides, 
and paxpos, long.] (Anc. Pros.) A foot of three 
syllables, the middle one short and the others long, 
as in castitas. Andrews. 

Am-phip/netist, n. [Gr. dyz¢i, on both sides, about, 
and mveborys, one who breathes, from zvety, to 
breees (Zo0l.) One of a tribe of reptiles, which 


have both lungs and gills at the same time, as the 
7 rande, 


proteus and siren. | 
m/phi-pod,n. (Gr. audi, 
on both sides, about, and 


mods, gen. odds, foot.] 
(Z001.) One of a tribe of 
snyall, slender, fourteen- 


footed crustaceans, of the 
general character of the # 
sand-flea. They seldom 
exceed an inchin length. 
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fin phiplo-dé,n. pl. (Zodl.) A certain tribe of 
crustaceans, See AMPHIPOD. 
-Am-phip/o-dotis, a. Belonging to the amphipoda, 
Am-phip/ro-style, ee 
n. [Lat. amphipro- SESE 
stylos, Gr. dayudinpé- 
orvdos, having a dou- 
ble prostyle, from 
audit, on both sides, 
and mpéorvAos, with 
pillars in front, from tae 
mp6, before, and ord- sampiiiprosty1<- 
Aos, column.] (dArch.) A double prostyle, or an 
edifice with columns in front and behind, but not 
on the sides. Morin. 
Hne/phis-be!nd,n. [Lat. amphisbana, Gr. ipnpio- 
awa, a serpent that can go either forward or back- 
ward, from duis, adv., for aupi, on both sides, 
and Baivecy, to go.] (Herp.) A genus of serpents 
without scales, having the two extremities so much 
alike that they appear to have a head at each end 
and ability to move cither way. They are often 
found in the nests of the termites, where they feed 
upon the young ants. 


fe- The Gordius aquaticus, or hair-worm, has been 
called an amphisbena ; but it belongs among the worms. 





Dana. 
o@ ae-go Tet s'c%-% (-f Ysh/1-i), n. pl. [Gr. audio- 
Aim-phis/ci-ams (-fish/i-anz), xios, throwing a 


shadow both ways, from daydi, on both sides, and 
oxida, shadow.] (Geog.) The inhabitants between 
the tropics, whose shadows, in one part of the year, 
are cast to the north, and in the other to the south, 
according as the sun is south or north of their zenith. 

Am/phi-thé/a-ter, 

/phi-theé’/a-tre, 

. [Fr. amphithéatre, 

ex amphitheatrum, 
Gr. duptSearpov, from 
appt, about, and Séa- 
Tpov, a place for see- 
ing, theater, from Ye- 
doSat, to see. ] 

1. An oval or cir- 
eular edifice having 
rows of seats one 
above another,around : = ze 
an open space, called Amphitheater. 
the arena, and used for combats of gladiators and of 
wild beasts, and other public sports. 

2. Hence, any thing resembling an amphitheater 
in form. 

Am/phi-th@/a-tral,a. [Lat. amphitheatralis.] Re- 
sembling an amphitheater. Tooke. 

Am/phi-the-at/rie, a. [Lat. amphitheatricus. ] 

Am/phi-the-at/rie-al, Pertaining to, or exhib- 
ited in, an amphitheater, Warton. 

/phi-the-at/rie-al-ly, adv. In the form or 
manner of an amphitheater. 

Am-phit/ro-pal, ie [Gr. dudt, around, about, 

Aim-phit/ro-potis, and rpérecy, to turn.] (Bot.) 
Having the ovule inverted, but with the attach- 
ment near the middle of one side; half-anatro- 

 pous. Gray. 

2m pho-rd,n. (Lat. amphora, Gr. dupo- 
pets, shortened from dup popeds, a jar with 
two handles, from dydi, on both sides, 
and gopeds, bearer; gopety, déperv, to 
bear.}| Among the ancients, a two-han- 
dled vessel, tapering at the bottom, used 
for holding wine, oil, &c. 

Am/pho-ral, a. [Lat. amphoralis.] Per- 
taining to, or resembling, an amphora. 
Am-phor/ie, a. (Auscultation.) Emitted 
from a cavity in the lungs, not filled with 
fiuid, and giving a sound like that pro- 
duced by blowing into an empty decan- 

ter; as, amphoric respiration. 

Am/pho-tér/ie, a. oe apddrepos, both.] Partly 
one and partly the other. Smart. 

Am/ple,a@. [Fr. & Pr. ample, Lat. amplus.] 

1. Of large dimensions; great in size, extent, ca- 
pacity, or bulk; wide; spacious; extended, 

All the people in that ample house 
Did to that image bow their humble knees. Spenser. 

2. Fully sufficient; abundant; liberal; copious; 
as, ample provision; ample justice, 

3. Not contracted or brief; extended; diffusive; 
as, an ample narrative; i. e., not an epitome. 

Johnson. 

Syn.—Full; spacious; extensive; wide ; capacious; 
abundant; plentiful; plenteous; copious; rich; liberal; 
munificent. — AMPLE, Corious, ABUNDANT, PLENTEOUS. 
These words agree in representing a thing as large, but 
under different relations, according to the image which is 
used. Ample implies largeness, producing a sufficiency 
or fullness of supply for every want; as, ample stores or 
resources, ample provision. Copious carries with it the 
idea of flow, or of collection at a single point; as, a copi- 
ous fountain, a copious supply of materials. ‘' Copious 
matter for song.” Milton. Abundant and plenteous refer 
to largeness of quantity ; as, abundant stores, plenteous 
harvests. 

Am-plée/tant, a. [Lat. amplecti, to embrace.] 
(Bot.) Clasping the stem of a plant; as, amplectant 
tendrils. Gray. 
m/ple-ness,n. The state of being ample; large- 
ness; capacity, 








Amphora. 


Am /pli-a/tive, a. Adding to that which is already 
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AMY GDALOID 


Aan/plex-i/tion, n. [Lat. amplexari, to embrace. | Am/pu-tite, v. t. [imp. & p. p. AMPUTATED; Pp. 7". 


Anembrace. [Obs.] ‘*An humble amplexation of 
those sacred fect.” Bp. Hall, ; 

Am-pléx/i-eaul, a. [N. Lat. am- 
plexicaulis, Fr. amplexicaule, from 
Lat. amplexare, amplexari, v. in- 
tens. of amplecti, to encircle, to em- 
brace, from amb, am, about, q. v.53 
plectere, to twist, and cazlis, stem, 
Gr. xavd6s.] (Bot.) Nearly sur- 
rounding or embracing the stem, 
as the base of a leaf. Gray. 
m/pli-ate, v. ¢t. [Lat. ampliare, 
from anplus. See AMPLE.] To make greater; to 
enlarge. [are.] 





Amplexicaul Leaf. 


To maintain and ampliate the external possessions of your A-miick’, n. [Malay.] Act 


empire. Udal. 
Am/pli-a’tion, n. [Lat. ampliatio, Fr. ampliation.] 
1. Enlargement; amplification. [Rare.] Burnet. 

2. (Rom. Antig.) A deferring to pass sentence; 


& vb. 2. AMPUTATING.] [Lat. @mputare, from amb, 
about, q. v., and putare, to prune. | 


1. To prune; to cut off. [ Obs.] Cockeram. 
2. To cut off, as a limb or other part of an animal 
body. Wiseman. 


m/pu-ta/tion, mn. [Lat. amputatio, Fr. amputa- 
tion.] The act or operation of amputating, or cut- 
ting off a limb or other projecting 
m/pyx, mn. [Gr. dapurvi.] 
Among the ancient Grecks, 
a broad band or plate of met- 
al worn upon the forehead as 
a part of the head-dress of la- 
dies of rank, Fairhott. 





of killing; slaughter. 

To run amuck, to rush 
through the streets frantically 
attacking all that come in the 


a postponement of a decision in order to obtain way. Johnston. 
_ further evidence. Encyc. Brit.| Am/i-let, n. [Lat. amuletum, Fr. amuiette, Sp. 


kmown or received; synthetic. 

** All bodies possess power of attraction” is an ampliative 
judgment; because we ean think of bodies without thinking 
of attraction as one of their immediate primary attributes. 

Thomson. 

Am-plif/i-eate (121),v.¢. [Lat. amplificare, from 

amplus and facere, to make, See AMPLE.] ‘To en- 

_large; to amplify. [Obs.] Bailey. 
Am/pli-fi-ea’tion, n. [Lat. amplificatio.] 

1. The act of amplifying or enlarging in dimen- 
sions; enlargement. 

2. (Rhet.) Diffusive description or discussion, in- 
tended to present the subject in every view, or in 
the strongest light; diffuse narrative, or a dilating 
upon all the particulars of a subject. 

I shall summarily, without any amplification at all, show in 
what manner defects have been supplied. Davies. 

Am/plifi-ef/tive, a. Serving or tending to am- 
plify; amplificatory. 
in/pli-fi-ca/to-ry, a. Serving to amplify or en- 
large; amplificative. Morell. 
Am/pliti’er, n. One who amplifies or enlarges. 
Am/plify, v.¢. [imp.& p.p. AMPLIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. AMPLIFYING.] [Fr. amplifier, Pr. amplificar, 
Lat. amplificare. Sec AMPLIFICATE. | 

1. To render larger, more extended, or more in- 
tense, and the like. ‘ All concaves...do amplify 
the sound at the coming out.” Bacon. 

2. (Rhet.) To enlarge by addition or discussion ; 
to treat copiously, so as to present the subject in 
every view, and in the strongest lights, 

Troilus and Cressida was written by a Lombard author, 
but much amplified by our English translator. Dryden. 

Am/pli-fy, v.i. 1. To grow or become large, 
Strait was the way at first, withouten light, 
But further in did further amplify. Fairfax. 

2. To speak largely or copiously; to be diffuse in 
argument or description; to dilate ;— often with on 


or upon. Watts, 
He must often enlarge and amplify wpon the subject he 
handles. South. 


Am/pli-tiide (53), . [Fr. amplitude, Pr. amplitut, 
Lat. amplitudo, from amplus. See AMPLE. ] 
1. State of being ample ; extent of surface or 
space; largeness of dimensions. 
The cathedral of Lincoln... is a magnificent structure, 
proportionable to the amplitude of the diocese. Fuller. 


anuleto, Ar. hamélat, him@lat, any thing worn, 
e. g., a sword-belt, &c., from hamala, to bear, to 
wear.|] An ornament, gem, scroll, or the like, worn 
as a remedy or preservative against evils or mis- 
chief, such as diseases and witcheraft, and generally 


inscribed with mystic forms or characters. 
Am/@-lét/ie, a. Pertaining to an amulet. 
A/mur-eds/i-ty, n. [See infra.) The quality of 


lees or dregs. [Obs.] Bailey. 


A-mfir/eotis, a. [Lat. amurca, Gr. dpdpyns, the 


dregs or lees of olives, from dpnépyo, Pr. amureca, Fr. 
anurque, Li. Lat. amurcosus, full of dregs.) Full 
of dregs; foul. [2are.] Knowles, 


A-miis’a-ble,a. Capable of being amused. 
A-miise’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. AMUSED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


AMUSING.] [Fr. amuser, to make stay, to detain, 
to amuse, from O. Fr. muser, Pr. & O. Sp. musar, 
It. musare, Eng. mse, to stand idle, to look, act, or 
think, in a leisurely way, O. H. Ger. mozon, muo- 
zon, to be at leisure, moza, muoza, N. H. Ger. 
musze, idle or vacant time, leisure. ] 

1. To occupy or engage wholly; to lose in deep 
thought; to absorb. [Ods.] 

Why art thou amused upon the course of the stars, and 
searchest into heaven? Holland. 

Being amused with grief, fear, and fright, he could not find 
the house. Fuller, 

People stood amused betwixt these two forms of Ca 

TULLE. 

2. To entertain agreeably; to occupy in a pleas- 
ant manner. 

A group of children amusing themselves with pushing stones 
from the top [of the cliff], and watching as they plunged into 
the lake. Gilpin. 

3. To keep in expectation; to deceive; to delude. 

He amused his followers with idle promises. Johnson. 

Syn. —To entertain; gratify; please; divert; beguile; 
deceive; occupy. —To AMUSE, Divert, ENTERTAIN. We 
are amused by that which occupies us lightly and pleas- 
antly. We are entertained by that which brings our 
minds into agreeable contact with others, as conversa- 
tion, or a book. We are diverted by that which turns off 
our thoughts to something of livelier interest, especially 
of a sportive nature, as a humorous story, or a laughable 
incident. 

Whatever amuses serves to kill time, to lull the faculties, and 
to banish reflection. Whatever entertains usually awakens the 
understanding or gratifies the fancy. Whatever diverts is lively 
in its nature, and sometimes tumultuous in its effects. Crabb. 


A-miise’, v.i. To muse; to meditate. [Obs.] Lee, 


2. Largeness, in a figurative sense. (@.) Extent of | A-miise’ment, . [Fr. amusement. ] 


capacity or intellectual powers. ‘Amplitude of 
mind.” Milton. (b.) Extent of means or resources. 

It is in the power of princes and estates to add amplitude 
and greatness to their kingdoms. Bacon. 

3. (Astron.) An are of the horizon intercepted 
between the true east or west point and the cen- 
ter of the sun or a star at its rising or setting. At 
the rising of a star, the amplitude is eastern or or- 


1. Deep thought; muse. [Obs.] 

Here 1... fell into a strong and deep amusement, revolving 
in my mind, with great perplexity, the amazing change of our 
affairs. Fleetwood. 

2. That which amuses or pleasurably engages the 
mind. 

Syn.—Diversion; entertainment; recreation ; pas- 
time; sport. 


tive: at the setting, it is western, occiduous or occa-| 4 -miisler, 2. One who amuses. 
sive. It is also northern or southern, when north| Am/&-sétte’, n. [Fr.] A light field cannon, invent- 


or south of the equator. 


ed by Marshal Saxe, but no longer used. Zordin. 


4. (Gun.) The horizontal line subtending the) A-miisfime, p.a. Giving moderate pleasure to the 


path of a body thrown, or the line which measures 
the distance it has moved; the range. 


mind, so as to engage it; pleasing; as, an amusing 
story. 


5. (Magnetism.) The arch of the horizon between A-miis/ing-ly, adv. In an amusing manner. 
the sun or a star, at its rising or setting, and the} A-mii/sive, a, Having power to amuse or entertain 


east or west point of the horizon, by the compass. 


the mind. Whitehead. 


The difference between this and the true amplitude | A-mii/siwe-ly, adv. In an amusive manner. 
is the variation of the compass. A-mYe!da-late, a. [Lat. amygdala, amygdalum, 


Am/ply, adv. In an ample manner. 


almond, Gr. dyvyddXn, dubydadov.] Pertaining to, 


Syn. —Largely; liberally; fully ; sufficiently ; copi-| resembling, or made of, almonds. Johnson. 
ously; abundantly. A-mYyg/da-late, n. (Med.) An emulsion made of 
Am/pul, ». [Lat. ampulla, a flask or bottle with almonds; milk of almonds. Bailey. Coxe. 


two handles and swelling in the middle; from olla, 
pot or jar, and amp, for amb, dupi, on both sides, 


m/yg-dalie, a. (Chem.) Obtained, as a certain 
acid, from the bitter almond. 


about.| A vessel for holding consecrated oil, used | A-myg/da-lime (Synop., §1380), a. [Lat. amygda- 


in baptism, consecration, &c. Lairholt. 
Am-pruilla, n. [L.) 1. A narrow- 
necked vessel, bellying out like a jug, 
used by the ancient Romans for con- 
veying liquids or unguents. = 
2. (Anat.) A dilatation at one end & 

of the semicircular canals of the ear. - | 
Dunglison. 

Am/pul-li/ceotis, a. [Lat. ampul- 
laceus, from ampulla,] Like a bot- 
tle or inflated bladder; swelling. Kirby. 











Ampulla, 


linus.] Pertaining to, or resembling, the almond. 


A-myg/da-lime, n. (Chem.) A crystalline substance 


obtained from the kernel of the bitter almond. 


A-myg/da-loid, n. [Gr. duiydadov, almond, and 


etdus, form; Ger. mandelstein, almond-stone. | 
(Min.) A variety of trap or basaltic rock, contain- 
ing small cavities, occupied, wholly or in part, by 
nodules or geodes of different minerals, particularly 
agates, quartz, calcareous spar, and the zeolites. 
When the imbedded minerals are detached, it is 
porous, like lava. Dandy 
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AMYGDALOIDAL 


A-m¥g/da-loid/al, a. Pertaining to, consisting of, 
or having the nature of, an amygdaloid. Dana. 
m/y-i#/ceotis, a. [Lat. amylwm, starch, Gr. dpo- 
Aov. See AMIDINE.] Pertaining to starch; resem- 
bling starch. 

Am/¥le, n. [See AMIDINE.] (Chem.) A radical 
consisting of ten parts of carbon and eleven of hy- 
drogen. With one part of oxygen added, it forms 
amylic ether; and with a further addition of one 
part of water, amylic alcohol, or fusel-oil. Gregory. 

A-mylie, a. Pertaining to amyle; as, amylic ether. 

Amylic fermentation, a process of fermentation in 
starch or sugar in which amylic alcohol is produced. 

Gregory. 

Am/y-loid, a. Being of the nature of amyle. 

Am/y-ral/dism, n. (Eccl. Hist.) The doctrine of 
universal grace,as explained by Amyraldus, orAmy- 
rault, of France,inthe17th century. neyc. Brit. 

An. [A-S. an, ane, one, Goth. ains, Ger. ein, D. een, 
Sw. & Dan. en, Lat. wnws.] This word is properly 
an adjective, but is commonly called the indefinite 
article. It is used before nouns of the singular num- 
ber only, and signifies one, or any, but somewhat 
less emphatically. In such expressions as ‘twice 
an hour,” “once an age,” “a shilling a ounce,” it 
has a distributive force, and is equivalent to each, 
every. 

(S- Anis used before a word beginning with a vowel 
sound; as, az enemy, a7 hour. It is also used before h 
sounded, when the accent of the word falls on any sylla- 
ble except the first; as, av historian, a7 horticultutvist, a7 
humanitarian. It was anciently used before all conso- 
nants. 

An, conj. [The imperative of the A-S. verb wnnan, 
root ann, to grant, to give. Cf.Ir.] If;—a word 
used by old English authors. 

Nay, an thou dalliest, then Iam thy foe. 2. Jonson. 
Fool, fool, fool! catch me an thou canst. Ford. 

An 7f, for 77, or for as 77, though an incorrect expression, 
sometimes occurs. 

eA@’na. 1. A prefix in words from the Greek, denot- 
ing on, upon, upward, up to, throughout, back- 

vard, back to, again, previously, or against. 

2. (Med.) An equal quantity ; as, wine and honey, 
ana, 3ij., that is, of wine and honey, each, two 
ounces. 3 

A’/na. [The term. in the neut. pl. of Lat. nouns in 
Cae A suffix to names of persons or places, 
used to denote a collection of memorable sayings. 
Thus, Scaligerana is a book containing the sayings 
of Sealiger. The termination is sometimes used 
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was thought to resemble the heart of a bird.) (Bot.) 
A genus of plants, a species of which produces the 
cashew-nut. See CASHEW. 
An/a-ea-thiir’tie, a. [N. Lat. anacatharticus, Gr. 
dvakaSaprikés, from divaxadatpery, to cleanse upward, 
i. e., by vomiting, from ava, upward, and kaaipey, 
to cleanse, purge. See CATHARTIC.] Cleansing by 
exciting discharges from the mouth or nostrils. 
An/a-ea-thiir’tic, n. A medicine which excites dis- 
charges by the mouth, or nose, as expectorants, 
vemetics, sternutatories, and masticatories, 
offn2'a-ciph/a-lee!lo-sts (Synop., §130), 2. (Gr. dva- 
kedadaiwors, from dvakepadatody, to sum up, as at 
the close of aspecch, from dyad, again, and kepudratody 
to bring under heads, to sum up, from kedaxn, head.] 
(Rhet.) A recapitulation of the heads of.a discourse. 
An-aeh/o-ret, n. Sce ANCHORET. 
/n~ hi 
tee cea a. Same as ANACHRONISTIC. 
An-aeh/ro-mism, 7. [Gr. dvaxpovtopés, from dva- 
xoovifecy, to refer to a wrong time, to confound times, 
from ava, up, against, and ypévos, time; Fr. ana- 
chronisme.] An error in computing time; any error 
in chronology, by which events are misplaced in 
regard to each other. 
An-a¢eh/ro-nis/tie, a. Erroneous in date; contain- 
ing an anachronism. ‘The anachronistic impro- 
_ prieties which this poem contains.” Warton. 
An/a-elas/tie, a. [Gr. dvaxday, to bend back and 
break ; of light, to reflect; from ava, back, and xday, 
to break; xAdots, a breaking. ] 
1. (Opt.) Produced by the refraction of light, as 
seen through water; as, anaclastic.curves. Hutton. 
2. Flexible, as certain glasses or phials. with flat 
bellies, like inverted tunnels, and with very thin, 
convex bottoms. By drawing out a little air, the 
bottom springs into a concave form with a smart 
crack; and by breathing or blowing into them, the 
bottom, with a like noise, springs into its former 
conyex form. Encyc. Brit. 
An/a-elis/ties, n. pl. That part of optics which 
treats of the refraction of light; commonly called 
dioptrics. Encyc. Brit. 
oGn/a-¢e@-mo'sts,n. (Gr. dvaxoivwots, fr. avakxowodr, 
to communicate, from dvd, up, and xcowodv, to make 
common; xkow.ds, common.] (/thet.) A figure by 
which a speaker appeals to his opponents for their 
opinion on the point in debate, as having a common 
interest in the right decision of the case; as, were 
the case yours, how would you act? Walker. 
An/a-eo-lii/thie, @ Lacking sequence. 


An/a-gly¥phiie, ie 
An/a-gl¥ph/ie-al, chasing or embossing in re- 


An/a-gog/ies, n. pl. Mystical interpretations, es- 


Anfa-go/gy, n. Anagoge. [Obs.] Haman 
Aia-gram, n. [Gr. dvaypapnpa, from ava, b 
fro 


ANALEPTIC 


Pertaining to the art of 


lief; — opposed to diaglyphic. Francis. 


An/a-glyph/ies, n. pl. (Sculp.) Chased or em- 


bossed work in relief. Brande. 


An/a-glyp/tie, a [Lat. anaglypticus, from Gr. 


dvayAutros, dvayhupos. See ANAGLYPH.] Kelating 
to the art of carving, engraving, enchasing, or em- 


bossing plate. Evelyn. 
n/a-glyp/to-graph/ie, a. Pertaining to anaglyp- 
tography. 


An/a-glyp-tig’va-phy, n. [Gr. dvay\vrros, em- 


bossed, from ava, up, ydd@erv, to engraye, and 
ypagecy, to write.] The art of so engraving as to 
give the subject an embossed appearance as if raised 
from the surface of the paper : — used in represent- 
ing coins, bass-reliefs, and the like. Art Journal. 


cn/ag-nbrli-sts,n. (Gr. dvayveptots, from dvay- 


vopicery,to recognize, from ava, again, and yywotfem, 
to make known, to recognize.) Recognition; the 
unraveling of a plot in dramatic action, Blair. 


AMn/a-go'ge,n. (Gr. dvaywyf, a leading up, from 


ava, up, and dywy7, a leading, from a) ev, to lead.j 
1. An elevation of mind to things celestial. Bailey. 
2. The spiritual meaning or application of words; 
especially the application of the types and allegories 
_of the Old Testament to subjects of the New. 


An/a-go-g€ét/ie-al, a. Contributing or relating to 


spiritual elevation; mysterious. Bailey. 


An/a-giglie-al, a. Mysterious; elevated; spiritual; 


as, the rest of the Sabbath, in an anagogical sense, 
signifies the repose of the saints in heaven. 


An!/a-gdgfie-al-ly, adv. In a mysterious sense; 


_ With religious elevation. 








pecially of the Scriptures. L. Addiso 


again, and ypdappa, letter, something written, 
yoadewv, to write; Fr. anagramme.| A transposi- 
tion of the letters of a name, by which a new word 
is formed. Thus Galenws becomes angelus ; Wil- 
liam Noy (attorney-general to Charles I., and a la- 
borious man) may be turned into J moyl in law, 


An/a-gram, v. ¢. To form into an anagram, [Obs.] 


Some of these anagramed his name, Benlowes, into Benev- 
olus. Warburton. 


An/a-gram-mit/ie, a. Pertaining to, or mak- 


n/a-gram-mit/ie-al, | ing, an anagram. Camden. 
n/a-gram-mat/ie-al-ly, adv. Inthe manner of 
an anagram. 


alone, as a noun. ofn/a-co-li/thonu, n. (Gr. dvaxddvvdos, -ov, not fol- | An/a-gram/ma-tigm, n. [Gr. avaypappariopos, Fr. 

It has been said that the Table-talk of Selden is worth all} lowing, wanting sequence, from ay priv. and dxéAov- | anagrammatisme.] The act or practice of making 

the ana of the Continent. Hiallam.| — $og, following.] (Gram.) The want of sequence or] _ anagrams. Camden, 

An/a-bap’tis m, 7. [Lat. anabaptismus, Gr. dva- connection existing in a sentence, when the latter An/a-grim/ma-tist, n. [Fr. anagrammatiste.] A 
Barricpos. See ANABAPTIZE.] The doctrine of the part does not correspond in construction with the maker of anagrams. 

Anabaptists. _lirst part. Brande. An/a-grim/ma-tize, v.t. To transpose, as the let- 


An/a-bap/tist,n. [L. Lat. anabaptista, Gr. as if | Am/a-edn/da, n. (Herp.) A large snake of the Boa! _ ters of a word, so as to form an anagram. Cudworth. 
dvaBantisris.] (Eccl. Hist.) One who denies the family, called Eunectes murinus, which lives in An/a-grim/ma-tize, v. t. (Gr. dvaypapparivecy, Fr. 


validity of infant baptism, and who of course main- South America, : Dana. | _anagrammatizer.) To make anagrams. erbert, 
tains that those who haye been baptized in their in- | A-nie/ve-6n/tie, a. [Lat. Anacreonticus.] Pertain- | An/a-graph, n. (Gr. dvaypah, a writing out, from 
fancy ought to be baptized again. With these sen- ing to, or after the manner of, the Greek poet Anac- eee to write up or out, to record, from ava, 
timents is generally united the belief that baptism | reon; amatory; convivial. up, and ypagew, to write.] An inventory; a com- 
ought always to be performed by immersion. A-niie/re-On/tic, n. A poem by Anacreon, or com-| mentary. Knowles. 
An/a-bap-tist/ie, a. Relating to the Anabap- posed in the manner of Anacreon; a little poem in | e422/a-gros,n. A measure of grain in Spain, con- 
An/a-bap-tist/ie-al, tists, or to their doctrines. praise of love and wine. _ taining somewhat less than two bushels. Lncyc. Brit. 
Milton. Lp. Bull. n/a-dem, n. | Lat. anadema, Gr. dvadnpa, from dva-| A’mal, a. {Lat. anus.] Pertaining to, or situated 

An'a-bip’tist-ry, n. The scct, doctrine, or prac- deity, to tie up, to wreathe, from dyad, up, and detv, to near, the anus; as, the anal fin. Pennant. 
tice of Anabaptists. [Obs.] bind; Fr. anadéeme.] <A garland or fillet; a chaplet | A-na&l/gime, n. [Fr. analcime, N. Lat. anaicimus, 
Thus died this imaginary king; and Anabaptistry was sup- or wreath. ‘‘Sweet anadems to gird thy brow.” from Gr, a privy. and @\xipos, strong, from dAxij 
pressed in Munster. Lagut. W. Browne. ‘* Wreaths and anadems.” Tennyson. strength.] (Min.) A white or flesh-red mineral, of 
An/a-bap-tize’, v.t. [Gr. dvaBarriferv, from ava,| [Written also anademe. the zeolite family, occurring in twenty-four-sided 
again, and Ganrifew, to baptize.) To rebaptize. | Mi/a-dé-plo'sés, n. (Lat. anadiplosis, Gr. dvadt- crystals, and sometimes in cubes. By friction, it 


Whitlock. mXwots, from dvd, again, and dimdvdv, to double, acquires a weak electricity ; hence its name. Dana. 
ditAovs, ditads, twofold, double.] (Ithet.) A repe- | An/a-lée/tie, a. Collecting or selecting; made up 
tition of the last word or words in a sentence or] _ of selections; as, an analectic magazine. 

clause, at the beginning of the next, with an adjunct | An’a-léets, n. pl. [Gr. dvadexra,'from dvadex- 
idea; as, ‘‘He retained his virtues amidst all his | #2/a-déelta, tos, collected, from dvadéyeww, to 
misfortunes — misfortunes which no prudence could collect, from ava, up, and Aéyerv, to gather.] A col- 


“| ey 
e&nla-bas,n. (Gr. av- 
aBus, p.p. from dva- 
Batve, to advance. ] 
(Ichth.) A genus \ 
of acanthopterygi- 





ous, bony fishes, re- foresee or prevent.” Jection of literary fragments. 
markable for their An/a-drom, n. [See infra.] A fish that ascends | #22/a-€2ae/ma,n. [Lat. analemma, a sun-dial ona 
power of living long rivers. [Rare.] Morin. pedestal, showing the latitude and meridian of a 


out of water, and of making their way on land for | A-naid/ro-mois, a. [Gr.,as if dydadpopos, running place; Gr. dva\yjppa, a support, or thing supported, 
considerable distances ; — so called by Cuvier. Baird. upward, from dpépnos, a running, dpapetr, inf. adrist from dvaapP avery to take up, from ava, up, and 
oA -nabla-sts,n. (Gr. avaBacts; avaBaiver, to goup,| of rpéxew, to run.] Relating to such fish as pass| AapPaver, to take. 


or cause to go up; dvd, up, and Baiverv, to go.| A from the sea into fresh waters, at stated seasons. 1. (Geom.) A projection of the sphere on the plane 

journey or expedition up from the coast, like that of | o@-see/met-d, n. [N. Lat., from Gr. a priv. and aiya, of the meridian, orthographically made by straight 

the younger Cyrus into Central Asia. ‘ The anab- blood.) (Med.) A morbid diminution of the amount lines, circles, and ellipses, the eye being supposed 

vastis of Napoleon.” De Quincey. of blood in the body; bloodlessness. at an infinite distance, and in the east or west points 
An'a-bro'sés,n. (Gr. dvaBpwots, an cating up, from | A-mzemfie (-ntm/-), a. Bloodless; exsanguious. of the horizon, 

avaB(Bpadoxery, to eat up, from ard, up, and PiBpdc- | Mn/@s-thelsis,n. (Gr. dv priv. and aicSnacs, feel- 2. An instrument of wood or brass, on which this 





xecv, to eat.| (Med.) A wasting away of the body. ing, sensation, from aisSavopat, to feel.}| (Med.) A projection of the sphere is made, and having a hori- 
An/a-eimp’tie, a. (Gr. dvaxdéyrretr, to bend back, state of insensibility produced by the inhalation of | zon fitted to it; —formerly much used in solving as- 
from ava, back, and xdyrrety, to bend.|] Reflecting chloroform and other agents. Dunglison. tronomical problems, such ‘as finding the time of the 
or reflected; as, an anacamptic sound. An/zes-thit/ie, a. (Med.) (a.) Capable of render- sun’s rising and setting, the length and hour of the 


(=~ The word was formerly applied to that part of op- 
tics which treats of reflection; the same as what is now 
called catoptric. See CATorrrics. 

An/a-eimp’tie-al-ly, adv. By reflection ; as, echoes 
are sounds produced anacamptically. Hutton. 
n/a-eamp/ties,n. sing. The doctrine of reflected 
light or sound; catoptrics. Hutton. 
n/a-ear/die, a. Pertaining to, or contained in, 
the shell of the acajou nut; as, anacardic acid. 

Eng. Cyc. 

En/a-etr/ di-tum, n. [N. Lat. anacardium, Gr. 
dvaxapd.ov, oY advaxapcos, from avd, in composition, 
similar to, and xapdia, heart; the fruit of this plant 


ing insensible by being inhaled; as, anesthetic 
agents. (b.) Characterized by insensibility ; as, an- 


esthetic effects. Dunglison. 
n/zes-thét/ie, n. (Med.) That which produces in- 
sensibility, as chloroform, &c. Dunglison. 


An-ves!/the-tize (an-ts/-), v. t. (Med.) To render 
insensible by means of an anesthetic, as chloro- 
_ form, sulphuric ether, &c. Encyc. Brit. 
An/a-glyph, n. [Gr. dvaydvgos, wrought in low re- 
lief, dvayAvgov, work in low relief, embossed work, 
from dyad, up, and ydtderv, to hollow out, to en- 
grave.] An embossed or chased ornament, usually 
of metal and worked in relief, as a cameo. Buchanan, 


day, &c. 

3. A tabular mark, usually in the shape of the 
figure 8, depicted across the torrid zone on an arti- 
ficial terrestrial globe, to notify the sun’s declination 

on any day in the year. Francis. 


one! alt p! sis, n. [ Gr. dvadnyts, a taking up, or again 


recovery, from dva\ap avery, to take up. See supra.| 
( Med.) Recovery of strength after a disease. Quincy. 
wa-lép’/sy, n. <A species of epileptic attack, of 
sudden occurrence, but not regarded as dangerous, 


An/a-lép’tie, a. [Gr. dvadn7rixds, restorative, See 


supra. | Corroborating ; invigorating ; giving strength 
after disease; as, wnaleptic medicines. Quincy, 
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ANALEPTIC 


An/a-lép’tie, n. A medicine which gives strength, 
and aids in restoring the body to health after sick- 
ness; a restorative. 
AnialVo-gal, a. Analogous. [Obs.] Hale, 
An/a-lbg/ic-al, a. [See ANALOGOUS. ] 

1. Founded on, or directed by, analogy. 

We have words which are proper and not analogical. Reid. 

2. Having analogy; analogous. [Obs.] ‘‘Some- 
thing analogical to cither.” Hale. 
n/a-ldg/ie-al-ly, adv. In an analogical or analo- 
gous manner; by way of similitude, relation, or 
agreement. 


A prince is analogically styled a pilot, being to the state as 
a pilot is to the vessel. Berkeley. 


'An/a-158/ie-al-mess, n. The quality of being ana- 


logical. Johnson. 
A-nal/o-Sism, n. [Gr. dvadoytopds, course of reason- 
ing, from avadoyifecSar, to think over, to calculate. | 

1. (Logic.) An argument from the cause to the 
effect; an @ priovt argument. Johnson. 
~ 2. Investigation of things by the analogy they 
bear to each other. Crabb. 
A-nal’o sist, n. One who adheres to analogy. 
A-mnAl0-Size, v.t. [Gr. avadoyifecsar.] To explain 
by analogy; to form some resemblance between; 
to consider with regard to its analogy to something 
else. Cheyne. 
oF nallo-gon. [Gr. dvddoyov.] See ANALOGUE. 
A-nal/o-goitis, a. [Lat. analogus, Gr. dvadoyos, ac- 
cording to a due ratio, proportionate, from ava, 
according to, and Adyus, ratio, proportion. ] 

1. Having analogy; corresponding to something 
else; bearing some resemblance or proportion ;— 
followed by to. 

Analogous tendencies in arts and manners. De Quincey. 

2. (Chem.) Closely similar, but differing in-some 
Povsinne degree as to each of the more promi- 
nent characters. Dana, 

Syn.— Correspondent; similar; like. 
A-nal/o-gotis-ly, adv. In an analogous manner. 
An/aligue (in/a-lig), n. [Fr., from Gr. dvddoyos.] 

1. An analogous word or thing. Pritchard. 

Look out among these four visages for the nearest analogue 
you can find for each. L. Taylor. 

The vexatious tyranny of the individual despot meets its 
analogue in the insolent tyranny of the many. 1. Taylor. 

2. Specifically, (Nat. Hist.) (a.) An organ which 
is equivalent in its functions to a different organ in 
another species or group, or even in the same group ; 
as, the gill of atish is the analogue of a lung in a 
quadruped, although the two are not of like struc- 
tural relations. (b.) A species in one genus or 
group having its characters parallel, one by one, 
with those of another group; that is, the two ap- 
proximate in the special generic or group distinc- 
tions. (c.) A species or genus in one country closely 
related to a species of the same genus, ora genus of 
the same group, in another: such species are often 
called representative species, and such genera, rep- 
resentative genera. Dana. 
A-nalo-gy,n. [{Lat. analogia, Gr. dvadoyia, from 
avahoyos. See ANALOGOUS. | 

1. An agreement or likeness between things in 
some circumstances or effects, when the things are 
otherwise entirely different. Thus, learning en- 
lightens the mind, because it is to the mind what 
light is to the eye, enabling it to discover things be- 
fore hidden. 

‘ [> When both the things which have an analogy 
follow a preposition, that preposition must be between or 
betwixt ; as, there is an analogy between plants and ani- 
mals, or between customs. When one of the things pre- 
cedes a verb, and the other follows, the preposition used 
must be to or with; as, a plant has some analogy ¢o or 
with an animal. Analogy is not unfrequently used to 
denote mere similarity. Tsut its specific meaning is a 
similarity of re/ations, and in this consists the difference 
between the argument from example and that from anal- 
ogy. In the former, we argue from the mere similarity 
of two things; in the latter, from the similarity of their 


relations. Karslake. 
2. (Geom.) Equality, proportion, or similarity of 
ratios. Hutton. 


3. (Gram.) Conformity of words to the genius, 
structure, or general rules of a language; similarity 
of origin, inflection, or principle of pronunciation, 
and the like, as opposed to anomaly. Johnson. 
A-nal/y-sis, .; pl. ANALYSES. [Gr. dvdAvots, 
from dvadbecv, to unloose, to dissolve, to resolve into 
its elements, from dva, again, and )decv, to loose. | 

1. A resolution of any thing, whether an object 
of the senses or of the intellect, into its constituent 
or original elements; an examination of the com- 
ponent_parts of a subject, each separately, as the 
words which compose a sentence, the tones of a 
tune, or the simple propositions which enter into an 
argument. It is opposed to synthesis. 

2. Hence, (a.) A syllabus, or table of the princi- 
pal heads of a continued discourse, disposed in their 
natural order. (b.) A brief, methodical illustration 
of the principles of a science. In this sense it is 
nearly synonymous with synopsis. (c.) (Chem.) 
The separation of a compound by chemical pro- 
cesses into its constituents ; as, an analysis of water, 
of air, &e. (d.) (Logic.) The tracing of things to 
their source, and the resolving of knowledge into 
its original principles. (e.) (Math.) The resolving 
of problems by reducing them to equations. 
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Ultimate analysis (Chem.), a resolution of a componnd 
substance into its elements. — Proximate analysis, a de- 
termination of the proximate principles, or compounds, in 

. a compound ;— used especially with reference to organic 
substances. — Qualitative analysis, a determination sim- 
ply of the ingredients present. — Quantitative analysis, a 
determination of the proportions of the ingredients or 
constituents. — Volumetric analysis, a method of quan- 
titative analysis, in which re-agents of astandard strength 


are employed. Dana. 
An/a-lyst, n. [Fr. analyste. See supra.] One who 
analyzes, or is versed in analysis. Kirwan, 
n/a-L¥tfie, a. [Gr. dvadurikés, See ANALY- 


An/a-l¥tfie-al, sis.] Pertaining to analysis} re- 
solving into first principles or elements; as, an anda- 
yee experiment in chemistry ; — opposed to syn- 
thetic. 

An/a-ly¥tfie-al-ly, adv. In an analytical manner. 

An/a-l¥t/ies, n. sing. The science of analysis. See 
ANALYSIS. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

An/a-l¥z/a-ble, a. Capable of being analyzed. 

An/a-l¥z'/a-ble-mess, . The state of being ana- 

Ulyzable. 

An/a-ly-za/tion, n. The act of analyzing, ox sepa- 
rating into constituent parts. Dana. 
n/falyze,v.t. (Fr. analyser. See ANALYSIS. ] 
[imp. & p. p. ANALYZED; p. pr. & vb. n. ANA- 
LYZING.] To resolve into its elements; to separate 
into its component parts or propositions, for the 
purpose of an examination of each separately ; as, to 
analyze a fossil substance; to analyze an action to 
ascertain its morality. 

wa-lyz/er, n. 1. One who, or that which, ana- 
lyzes or has the power to analyze. 

2. (Opt.) The part of a polariscope which re- 
ceives the light after polarization and exhibits its 
properties, usually something corresponding to the 
polarizer, asa moyable reflecting plate, a tourma- 
line, or a doubly refracting crystal; something with 

_ which to analyze and examine polarized light. 

An/a-mésge’ (91), n. sing. & pl. (Geog.) A native 

_ or an inhabitant of the empire of Anam. 

An/a-mése’, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Anam, or to 

ts inhabitants. 

of 22/am-melsis,n. [Gr. dvaprnots, from dvaptpyio- 
kécy, to remind, to recall to memory ; from ava, again, 
pepvfokety, to putin mind.] (/het.) A figure which 
calls to remembrance something omitted. Anovwzles. 

An/am-nés/tie, a. (Gr. dvapynortkés.] Aiding the 

memory. © 

oH 10-c@-20°' pp T2O0-SE8, OY oH18/a- 
meor-pholsés (Synop., § 130), 
n. [Gr.dvapdpdwots, from ava- 
poppody, to form anew, from 
dva, again, and popdody, to 
form; poppy, form. 

1. (Persp.) A distorted or 
monstrous projection, or rep- 
resentation of an image on a 
plane or curved surface, which, 
viewed from a certain point, or 
by reflection from a plane or 
curved mirror, appears regular 
and in proportion. 

2. (Bot.) A morbid or mon- 
strous development, or change 
of form, or degeneration, ow- 
ing to a change in the condi- 
tions accompanying growth, 
applied especially in the case 
of cryptogams (as lichens), the 
changes in which are some- 
times so great in a single spe- 
cies from mere change of cir- 
cumstances of climate or soil, : 
as to lead to the varieties being Anamorphosis. 
placed in three or four different genera, Dana. 

of-na@nas, n. [Malayan ninas, andnas.| (Bot.) 
The name of aspecies of Bro- 
melia; the pine-apple. 

An-an/drotis, a. [Gr. dy priv. 
for ad, and dvijp, aman.] ( Bot.) 
Destitute of stamens, as cer- 
tain female flowers. Brande, 

An-an’gu-lar (82),a. [Gr. av 
priv. and Lat. angularis, an- 
gular.] Containing no angle. 













[ Rare. | { 
An-an/ther-otis, a. [Lat. @ wa ee 

priv. and anther.] (Bot.) Des- ene, ZENS Seo 

titute of anthers. Gray. : } 
An-an/thotis, a. [Gr. dy priv. Pine-apple. 


and dvSos, aflower.] (Bot.) Destitute of flowers, 
n/a-pest, n. [Lat. anapestus, Gr, avaracoros, 
struck back, as n., an anapest, i. e., a dactyl re- 
versed, or as it were struck back; from dvaraiew 5 
ava, back, and rate, to strike.] (Pros.) In Greek 
and Latin versification, a foot consisting of three 
syllables, the first two short, the last long; as, dé-%- 
tds. In English versification, a foot containing two 
unaccented syllables, followed by an accented one; 
as, in-ter-vene’; the reverse of the dactyl. {Written 
also anape@st. | 

An/a-pést/ie, a. [Lat. anapesticus, Gr. dva- 
n/a-pést/ie-al, | maorcxds.] Pertaining to an an- 
apest; consisting of anapestic feet. 
n/a-pést/ic, n, The anapestic measure, Bentley. 

A-naph'ora,n. (Lat. anaphora, Gr. dvapopa, from 
dvaépety, to carry up or back, from aya, up, back, 





ANASTOMOTIC 


and épewv, to carry.] (Rhet.) A repetition of a 
word or of words at the beginning of two or more 
successive clauses of asentence; as, “ Where is the 
wise? Whereis the scribe? Where is the disputer 
of this world?” Johnson. 
An-aph/ro-dis/i-ac, n. [Gr. dv priv. and ddpodiat- 
axés, pertaining to venery. Sce APHRODISIAC.|] 
(Med.) A substance capable of blunting the vene- 
real appetite; an antaphrodisiac. Dunglison. 
n/a-ple-rdtlie, a. [Lat. anapleroticus, from Gr. 
dvartAnpody, to fillup; from ava, up, and zAnpodv, to 
fill.} (Alfed.) Filling up; promoting granulation of 
wounds or ulcers. [ Obs.] Bailey. 
n/a-ple-r6dt/ie, nm. (Med.) A remedy which pro- 
motes the granulation or incarnation of wounds or 
ulcers. z Parr. 
nfireh,n. [Gr. dvapxos, without head or chief; 
from av privy. and dpyf, beginning, the first place, 
magistracy, government.] ‘The author of anarchy; 
one who excites revolt. Milton. 
Imperial anarchs, doubling human woes. Byron. 
A-niireh’al, a. Ungoverned; anarchical. [Rare.] 
We are in the habit of calling those bodies of men anarchal 


which are in a state of effervescence. Landor. 
A-niareh/ie, a. [Fr. anarchique.] Without rule 


A-niireh/ie-al, or government; in a state of con- 
fusion, as a state or socicty; as, anarchic despot- 
_ism; an anarchical state. 
Am/areh-ism, n. [Fr. anarchisme.] Confusion; an- 
varchy. ‘Absolute anarchism.” Sir BE. Dering. 
An/areh-ist, n. [Fr. anarchiste.] An anarch; one 
_ Who excites revolt, or promotes disorder in a state. 
An/areh-ize,v.t. To bring into a state of an- 
_archy. Clarke. 
An/areh-y, . [Gr. dvapyia, Fr. anarchic. See An- 
ARCH. | 
1. Want of government; the state of society where 
there is no law or supreme power, or where the 
laws are not efficient, and individuals do what they 
please with impunity; political confusion. 


Spread anarchy and terror all around. Cowper. 

2. Hence, confusion in general. 
There being then . . . an anarchy, as I may term it, in au- 
thors and their reckoning of years. Fuller. 


f-naarrhi-echas,n. (Gr. dvappryaoSar, to clamber 
up, from ava, up, and upprydoSat, to clamber. This 
name, as well as the Latin scansor, was given to this 
fish by Gesner.] (Jchth.) A genus of ravenous fish, 
found in the northern seas. Its jaws are armed with 
stout grinding teeth; its dorsal fin is composed of 
simple rays, and extends from the nape to the tail; 
the anal likewise reaches to the tail; —called also 
wolf fish and sea-cat. Tcon. Encyc. 

An-ar/throtis, a. [Gr. dvapseos, without joints, 
without the article, from dv priv. and dpSpor, joint, 
the article. ] 


1. (Gram.) Without the article. Bloomfield. 
2. (Entom.) Having neither legs nor wings, as 
some insects. Ogilvie. 


elas, n. (Lat. anas, duck.] (Ornith.) A genus of 
water-fowls, of the order Anseres, including the 
various species of ducks. The species are very nu- 








merous. 

An/a-sarled,n. [N. Lat. anasarca, from Gr. ava, 
throughout, and capz, gen. capkés, flesh.] (Med.) 
Dropsy of the cellular tissue; an effusion of scrum 
into the cellular substance, occasioning a soft, pale, 

_ inelastic swelling of the skin. 

An/a-siir/eotis, a. Belonging to or affected by ana- 

_sarea, or dropsy; dropsical. 

An/a-stal’tie, a. [Gr. dvacrakrikés, fitted for check- 
ing, from dvecrédXety, to send up, or back, to check, 
from aya, up, back, and créAdey, to send.] (Aed.) 

_ Astringent; styptic. Coxe. 

An/a-statfie, a. [Gr. dvacrarixés, from dyicravat, 
to raise up, from avé@, up, and israva, to make to 
stand, orfjvai, to stand, orarixds, causing to stand.] 

1. Furnished with raised characters ; — applied to 
a certain kind of plates for printing. 

2. Produced by means of such characters; as, an- 
astatic printing, which is a method of transferring 
letter-press, engravings, or designs of any kind to a 
plate of zinc, and then subjecting the plate to the 
action of an acid which etches or eats away the 
metal in the parts not covered with the ink, leaving 
these parts in relief, so that they can readily be 
printed from. 

A-nis/to-moge, v7. [imp. & p.p. ANASTOMOSED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. ANASTOMOSING.| [I*r. anastomoser, 
from anastomose, n., the same as anastomosis, q. v.] 
(Anat. & Bot.) To inosculate; to communicate with 
cach other, as the arteries and veins, 

The ribbing of the leaf, and the anastomosing network of 
its vessels. I. Tayler. 

of-2208/t0-m Od! sés, n.; pl. ANASTOMOSES, [Gr, dvac- 
Topwots, from dvacropody, to furnish with a mouth 
or opening, to open, from ava, denoting increase or 
strengthening, and crogodr, to furnish with a mouth; 
oréua, mouth; Fr. anastomose.| (Anat. & Bot.) 
The inosculation of vessels, or the opening of one 
vessel into another, as an artery into another ar- 

tery, or a vein into a vein. 
A-nis/to-modtie, a. Pertaining to anastomosis. 
A-nis/to-mit/ie, n. A medicine supposed to have 
the power of opening the mouths of vessels, and re- 
moving obstructions, such as cathartics, deobstru- 
ents, and sudorifics. 
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ANASTROPHE 


Aneastrophe,n. (Gr. dvacrpoph, a turning back, 
from dvacrpépery, to turn up or back, from ava, up, 
back, and orpépery, to turn.| (2het. & Gram.) An 
inversion of the natural order of words; as, echoed 
the hills, for the hills echoed. 

Anfa-tise, n. [Gr. dvaracts, extension, so named 
from the length of its crystals, from avareivety, to 
stretch up, from dvd, up, and réivew, to stretch.] 
(Min.) A native oxide of titanium (also called octa- 
hedrite), occurring in brilliant octahedral crystals, 
of a brown or somewhat bluish color, Dana. 
A-nith’e-ma, n.; pl. ANATHEMAS. ([Lat. anathé- 
ma and anathema, Gr. dvaSspa, any thing devoted, 
esp. to evil, dv@Snpa, a votive offering set up in 
temples, from dvarrSevar, to sct up as a votive gift, 
to dedicate, from ava, up, and risevat, to set. ] 

1. (Antig.) An offering or present made to some 
deity, and hung up in a temple. Wm. Sinith. 

2. A ban or curse pronounced with religious so- 
lemnity by ecclesiastical authority, and accompa- 
nied by excommunication. 

Though eighty thousand college councils 
Thunder anathema, friend, at you. Tennyson. 

3. Any person or thing anathematized, or cursed 
by ecclesiastical authority, 

The Jewish nation were an anathema destined to destruc- 
tion. St. Paul... says he could wish, to save them from it, 
to become an anathema, and be destroyed himself. Locke. 
A-nith/e-mit/ie-al, a. Pertaining to, or having 
the nature of, an anathema. Johnson. 
A-nkth/e-miat/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of 
. anathema. 

A-uith’eana-tism, n. (Gr. dvaSenarcouds, a curs- 
ing.| The act of anathematizing, or ecclesiastically 
cursing; anathematization. 


We find a law of Justinian forbidding anathematisms to be 
pronounced against the Jewish Hellenists. Bp. Taylor. 
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is accounted a greater rarity than the skeleton of a man in full 
stature. Fuller. 


They brought one Pinch, a hungry, lean-faced villain, 
A mere anatomy. Shak, 
An/a-trép/tic, a. [Gr. dvarpsrrixés, overturning, 
from dvarpévew, to turn up or over, from ava, up, 
and rpérew, to turn.] Overthrowing ; defeating ; 
yrostrating :—a word applied to those Dialogues of 
*lato which represent a complete defeat in the gym- 
nastic exercises, : LEnjield, 
An/a-trip-sdVo-gy, n. [Gr. dvarpulis, friction 
from dvarpifew, to rub, and Adyos, a discourse. | 
_ (AMed.) A treatise on friction as a remedy. Dunglison. 
An/a-tron, 2. [Fr. anatron, natron, Sp. anatron, 
natron, Ar. al-natrin, al-nitriin, from Gy. virpor, 
natron, a mineral alkali, our potassa, or soda, or 
both (not our niter, i. e., saltpeter), Lat. nitrum, N. 
Lat. natrwmn, This word, though of Greek origin, 
was introduced in this form into Europe by the 
Arabs, the Z of the article al being assimilated by 

them before n, as before all letters called solaz.} 

1. Spume, or glass-gall; a seum which rises upon 
melted glass, in the furnace, and, when taken off, 
becomes liquid in the air, and then hardens into 
common salt. 

2. The salt which collects on the walls of vaults; 


saltpeter. Coxe, Johnson. 
A-mat/ro-pal, ja. [Gr. dvd, up, and rpézev, to 
A-nit/ro-potis, turn.] (Bot.) Having the ovule 


inverted at an early period in its development, so 
_ that the chalaza is at the apparent apex, Gray. 
An/bu-ry,2. [See AmMBuRY.] 
1. (Far.) A soft tumor on horses and cows, con- 
taining blood, White. 
2. A swelling produced by insects on the roots of 
turnips, cabbages, &c. Gardner. 
n/¢es-tor, nr. [O. Fr. ancestre, ancessor, anceisor, 
N. Fr. ancétres, pl., Pr. ancessor, from Lat. anteces- 


Aneh/or, v. i. 


Anch/ored (Ank/urd), p. a. 


Anch/o-ret, 
Anch/o-rite, | 


ANCIENT 


ship rides, with the cable fastened to the crown of the 
latter to prevent its coming home.— At anchor, whena 
ship rides by her anchor. — Yo cast anchor, or to anchor, 
to let go an anchor to keep a ship at rest.— Zo weigh 
anchor, to heave or raise the anchor out of the ground. 


Aneh/or, v.t. [imp.& p. p. ANCHORED; p. pr. & 


vb. nN. ANOHORING. 7 x 

1. (Naut.) To place at anchor; as, to anchor aship. 

2. (Fig.) To fix or fasten; to fix in a stable condi- 
tion; as, to anchor the cables of a suspension bridge. 

Till that my nails were anchored in thine eyes. Shak. 
1. To cast anchor; to come to anch- 
or; as, our ship anchored in the Downs. 

2. (fig.) To stop; to fix or rest. ‘ My intention 
anchors on Isabel.” Shak. 
neh/or, 7. An anchorite; a hermit. ree Shak. 
nech/or-a-ble, a. Fit for anchorage. Herbert. 


Aneh/or-age (45), n. [L. Lat. anchoragium, Fr. 


ancrage. | 

1. A_place where a ship can anchor. Totten. 

2. The anchor and all the necessary tackle for 
anchoring. 

3. A duty imposed on ships for anchoring in a 
harbor. Johnson. 
( Her.) Having the ex- 
tremities turned back, like the flukes of an anchor; 
as, an anchored cross. [Sometimes spelt a@ncred.] 
ne¢h/o-ress, 2. A female anchoret. Hairfaz. 

And there, a saintly anchoress, she dwelt. Wordsworth. 

n. [Lat. anachoreta, Gr. dvaxwpnrijs, 
from dvaxwpety, to go back, retire, 
from ava, up, back, and xwpetv, to give place, to 
retire ; XPOS, place; Fr. anachorete, Pr. anachorita. 
Written by some authors anachoret.] One who re- 
tires from socicty into a desert or solitary place, to 
avoid the temptations of the world, and devote him- 
self to religious dutics; a hermit; a recluse. 





A-nith/e-ma-ti-za/tion, n. The act of anathema- 
tizing; anathematism. ‘‘Anathematization of per- 

« sons deceased in the peace of the church.” Barrow. 
A-nith/’e-ma-tize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ANATHEMA- 


Our Savior himself. . . did not choose an anchorit’s a 
monastic life, but a social and affable way of ponyersiigy ; 
‘oyle. 


mortals. 
Aneh/o-vitfie, |) a. [Gr. dvaywpnrixés.] Pertain- 






sor, one who goes before, from antecedere, to go be- 
fore, from ante, before, and cedere, to go.] 
1. One from whom a person descends, either by 


TIZED ; p. pr. & vb. n. ANATHEMATIZING.] [Gr. 
dvaSepariverv, to devote, to make accursed ; Fr. 
anathématiser, Pr. anathematizar.| To pronounce 


an anathema against. Hammond, 
A-niith’/e-ma-tiz/er, n. One who pronounces an 
anathema. Hammond. 


of -naillé-fd, n.; pl. ANATIF®. [Contr. from anatif- 
era, Lat. anas, a duck, and ferre, to bear.] (Nat. 
Hist.) An animal of the same tribe with the barna- 
cle, but differing in having a fleshy stem or pedun- 
cle, and also in some other respects; the lepas. 

te The term anatifex, in the plural, is often used for 
the whole group of the pedunculated cirripeds. 
A-nat/i-fer,n. The barnacle. 

An/a-tiffer-otis,a. [Lat. anas, gen. aatis, a duck, 
and ferre, to bear, produce.] Producing ducks ; — 
applied to anatif@, under the absurd notion of their 
giving birth to ducks. Browne. 
A-mat/o-gigsm, 7. [Lat. anatocismus, Gr. dvarokto- 
pos, from dvaroxifev, to take interest upon interest, 
from dva, again, and roxiferv, to lend on interest; 
roxés, a bringing forth, the produce of moncy lent, 
interest; rixrety, to bring forth.] (Zaw.) Interest 
upon interest ; the taking of compound interest; 
or the contract by which such interest is secured. 
_ | Rare.) Bouvier. 
An/a-tom/ie, a. (Lat. anatomicus, Gr. dvarop- 
An/a-tim/ie-al, txds, belonging to anatomy. See 
ANATOMY.] Belonging, or relating, to anatomy or 
dissection; as, the anatomic art; anatomical obser- 
vations. tTume. 
An/atim/ie-al-ly, adv. In an anatomical man- 
ner; by means of dissection. 

A-nit/o-mist, 2. [Fr. anatomiste.} One who is 
skilled in the art of anatomy, or dissection. 

The anatomist presents to the eye the most hideous and 
disagreeable objects, but his science is useful to the painter in 
delineating even a Venus or a Helen. Hume. 
A-n&t/ormi-zn/tion, n. The act of anatomizing. 
A-nat/ormize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ANATOMIZED; 
p- pr. & vb. n, ANATOMIZING.] [Fr. anatomiser.] 

1. To dissect; to cut in pieces, as an animal or 
vegetable body, for the purpose of displaying or 
examining the structure and use of the several 
parts. Hence, 

2. (fig.) To lay open minutely ; to analyze. 

If we anatomize all other reasonings of this nature, we shall 
find that they are founded on the relation of cause and effect, 

Tlone. 
A-nait/o2mmy,n. [Fr. anatomic, Lat. anatomia, Gr. 
dvaropy, dissection, from dvaréuvecy, to cut up, from 
dva, up, and réuvecy, to cut.) 

1. The art of dissecting, or artificially separating 
the different parts of any organized body, to dis- 
cover their situation, structure, and economy. 

2. The doctrine of the structure of an organized 
substance, learned by dissection. 

Let the muscles be well inserted and bound together, ac- 
cording to the knowledge of them which is given us by anat- 
OMY. Dryden. 

3. (Vig.) The act of dividing any thing, corporeal 
or intellectual, for the purpose of examining its 
parts; as, the anatomy of a discourse, 

4, Any thing anatomized or dissected, or which 
has the appearance of being so; the body stripped 
of its integuments and muscles; a skeleton. 

The anatomy of a little child, representing all parts thereof, 








An/¢es-t0/ri-al, a, 
An-cés'/tral, or An/¢es-tral (Synop., § 180), a. 


An/¢es-try, n. 


Aneh/i-lops, n. 


Amneh/or (82), n. [Lat, 


the father or mother, at any distance of time; a pro- 
genitor; a forefather. 

2. (Law.) One who has preeeded another in the 
possession of real estate; one from whom an inher- 
itance is derived; —the correlative of heir. Burrill. 
Ancestral. Pollok. 


Pertaining to, or descending from, ancestors; as, an 
ancestral estate. ‘Ancestral trees.” Hemans. 


An-cés/tress, or An’¢ges-tress, n. A female an- 


cestor. 
[O. Fr. ancesserie, anceisorie. See 
ANCESTOR. | 
1. A series of ancestors or progenitors; lineage, 
or those who compose the line of natural descent, 
2. Hence, birth or honorable descent. Addison. 
Our ancestry, a gallant, Christian race, 
Patterns of every virtue, every grace, Cowper. 
[N. Lat. anchilops, Gr. dyxihow, 
Galen, corrupt. for aly(Awy.] See AicrLops, 


anchora, ancora, Gr. 
fiyxupa, Pr. ancora, Fr. 
ancre, A-8. ancor, an- 
cer, Ger., D., & Dan. 
anker. | 

1. An iron instru- 
ment for holding a 
ship or other vessel at 
rest in water. It con- 
sists of a straight bar 
called a shank, having 





a a, stock; b, shank; c ¢, flukes; 
d, arms. 

at one end a transverse bar called a stock, above 

which is a ring for the cable, and at the other end 

two or more arms with flukes forming a suitable 

angle with the shank to enter the ground. Brande. 


ts" Anchors are of different sizes. The largest and 
strongest, and that on which most dependence is placed, 
is the sheet anchor. Then come the best bower, the small 
bower (so called from being carried on the bows), the 
spare anchor, the stream anchor, and the kedge anchor, 
which is the smallest. Totten. 


2. Tlence, any contrivance or instrument designed 
to hold fast, as an arrangement of timber to hold a 
dam fast; a contrivance to hold the end of a bridge- 
cable, or other similar part; a contrivance used by 
founders to hold the cone of a mold in place. 

3. (Lig.) That which gives stability or security ; 
that on which we place dependence for safety. 
“Which hope we haye as an anchor of the soul, 
both sure and steadfast.” Heb. vi. 19. 

4. (Arch.) Carved work, somewhat resembling 
an anchor;—commonly a part of the ornaments 
of the boultins of capitals in the Tuscan, Doric, and 
Tonic orders, and on the moldings of cornices. 

5. (Her.) An emblem of hope. 

The anchor comes home, when it is dislodged from 
its bed, so as to drag from the violence of the wind, 
sea, or current. — oul anchor, when the anchor hooks, 
or is entangled with another anchor, or with a wreck or 
cable, or when the slack cable is entangled. —The anchor 
is a-cockbill, when it is suspended perpendicularly from 
the cat-head, ready to be let go. —The anchor is a-peak, 
when it is drawn in so tight as to bring the ship directly 
over it. —The anchor is a-trip, or a-weigh, when it is just 
drawn out of the ground, in a perpendicular direction, 
either by the cable or the buoy-rope. — To back an anchor, 
to lay down a small anchor ahead of that by which the 





Aneh/o-rétfie-al, {| ing to an anchoret or hermit, 

_ or to his mode of life. 

Anceh/or-hold, 2. The hold or gripe of an anchor; 
security. 
neh/or-i¢e, 2. Ice formed at the bottom of run- 
ning streams, and thus attached or anchored to the 
ground; ground-ice. Dewey. 
neh/oxr-it/ess, n. A female anchorite, [Obs.] 

Pega, his sister, an anchoritess, led a solitary life not far from 

him. fuller. 

An-cho/vy,n. Sp. : 
anchoa and ancho- 
va, Pg. anchova, 
Fr. anchois, It. ac- 
ciuga, Ger. an- 
schove, a word of 








Anchovy (Engraulis encrasicolus). 


Iberian origin, lit. a dried or pickled fish, from Bise. 
antzua, anchua, anchuva, dry.) A small fish, about 
three inches in length, of the Herring family (species 
Engraulis encrasicolus), caught in vast numbers in 
the Mediterranean, and pickled for exportation. 


An-cho/vy=-pear, n. (ot.) A plant and its fruit 
found in the West Indies; the Grias cauliflora. 
The fruit resembles the mango in taste, and, like it, 
is sometimes pickled when green. 

Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

An/ehu-sine, n. [Gr. dyxovea, alkanet.] (Chem.) A. 
resinoid coloring matter obtained from alkanet root. 
n/ehy-lose (Synop., § 130), v.¢. [imp. & pp. AN- 
CHYLOSED; p. pr. & vb. nN. ANCHYLOSING.] Tounite 

vor fix immovably; to stiffen; to make fast. Owen. 

Fuche'y-lolsts,n. (Gr. dyxb\wors, from dyxvdvdv, 
to crook, to stiffen, from dyxbXos, crooked.] (Aed.) 
Stiffness of a joint; immobility of a joint naturally 
movable. Dunglison. 

Anch’y-lét/ie, a. Pertaining to anchylosis. 

An/cient (an/shent), a. [Fr. ancien, Pr. ancian, Sp. 
anciano, It. anziano, L. Lat. antianus, anteanus, 
from Lat. antec, ante, before. ] 

1. Old; that happened or existed in former times, 
usually at a great distance of time; as, ancient au- 
thors; ancient days. 

Witness those ancient empires of the earth.  Dfilton. 

Gildas Albanius ... much ancienter than his namesake 
surnamed the Wise. Fuller. 

2. Old; that has been of long duration; of great 
age; advanced in years; as, an ancient forest; an 
ancient city. 

An ancient man, strangely habited, asked for quarters. Scott. 


3. Known for a long time, or from early times; as,. 
the anciené continent, opposed to the new continent, 

A friend, perhaps, or an ancient acquaintance. Barrow. 

4. Dignified, like an aged man; stately; magis- 
terial; venerable. [Obs.]} 

He wrought but some few hours of the day, and then would 
he seem very grave and ancient. Holland. 

5. Experienced; versed. [OQbds.] 


Though [he] was the youngest brother, yet he was the 
most ancient in the business of the realm. Berners. 

Ancient lights (Law), window lights, which have been 
opened and enjoyed without molestation, and have be- 
come established by the legal time of prescription. ez. 

Syn.— 01d; primitive; pristine; antique; antiquated; 
old-fashioned; obsolete. — ANCIENT, ANTIQUATED, OBSO- 
LETHE, ANTIQUE, ANTIC, OLD. Ancient is opposed to mod- 
ern, and has reference to antiquity; as, an ancient fam- 
ily, ancient landmarks, ancient institutions, systems of 
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ANCIENT ; 


thought, &e. Antiquated describes that which has gone 
- out of use or fashion; as, antiquated furniture, antiquat- 
ed laws, rules, &e. Obsolete is commonly used, instead 
of antiquated, in reference to language, customs, &e.; as, 
an obsolete word or phrase, an obsolete expression. An- 
tique is applied, in present usage, either to that which has 
come down from the ancients; as, an antique cameo, 
bust, &e.; or to that which is made to imitate some an- 
cient work of art; as, an antique temple. In the days of 
Shakespeare, antique was often used for ancient; as, 
“an antique song,” ‘San antique Roman;” and hence, 
from the singularity often attached to what is ancient, it 
was used in the sense of grotesque; as, ‘an oak whose 
anti root peeps out;” and hence came our present 
word antic, denoting grotesque or ridiculous. We usu- 
_ ally apply both ancient and old to things subject to 
gradual decay. We say, an o/d man, an ancient rec- 
ord; but never, the old sun, old stars, an old river or 
mountain. In general, however, ancient is opposed to 
modern, and old to new, fresh, or recent. When we 
speak of a thing that existed formerly, which has 
ceased to exist, we commonly use ancient; as, ancient 
republics, ancient heroes; and not, old republics, o/d he- 
roes. But when the thing which began or existed in for- 
mer times is still in existence, we use either ancient or 
old; as, ancient statues or paintings, or o/d statues or 
paintings ; ancient authors, or old authors, meaning books. 
An/ecient, n. 1. pl. Those who lived in former ages, 
as opposed to the moderns. 

2. pl. Very old men. Hence, (a.) Governors; 
rulers. ‘The Lord will enter into judgment with 
the ancients of his people.” J/sa. iii. 13. (b.) (Eng. 
Lav.) The oldest barristers of Gray’s Inn, and 

_ those lawyers who are past their readings, in the 
Middle Temple. The Inns of Chancery consist of 
ancients and students or clerks. Wharton. Tomlins. 

3. A senior; anelder. [Obs.] 

Junius and Andronicus . .. in Christianity ... were his 
ancients. flooker. 

. [Corrupted from ensign, q. v.] A flag. [Obs.] 
ore dishonorably ragged than an old-faced ancient. Shak. 

5. The bearer of a flag; — now called an ensign. 

This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it. Shak, 

Ancients, Council of (French JZist.), one of the two 
assemblies composing the legislative bodies in 1795. 
Brande. — Ancient demesne (Eng. Law), a tenure by 
which all manors belonging to the crown, in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, were held. The numbers, names, 
&e., of these were all entered in a book called Domes- 
day Book. Cowell. Blackstone. 

An/cient-ly, adv. In ancient times; in times long 
since past. 
An/cient-ness, ». The state of being ancient; an- 
tiquity ; existence from old times. 
An/cient-ry, n. Dignity of birth; the honor of an- 
-cient lineage. ‘‘ His father being a gentleman of 
more ancientry than estate.” Fuller. 
n/cient-y,”. [Fr. ancienneté, Pr. ancianetat, L. 
Lat. antianitas. See ANCIENT.] 
1. Age; antiquity. [0bds.] Martin. 
2. In some old English statutes and authors, el- 
- dership or seniority. 14 Henry III. 
ofn-ci/le,n. [Lat.] (Mom. Antiq.) The sacred shield 
of Mars, said to have fallen from heayen in the reign 
of Numa. Adams. 
An/¢il-lasry (45), a. [Lat. ancillaris, from ancilla, a 
female servant.] Subservient or subordinate, like 
a handmaid. 

The Convocation of York scems to have been always con- 
sidered as inferior, and even ancillary, to the greater_prov- 
ince. — Hallam. 

Ancillary administration (Law), one subordinate to 
the original administration, taken out in the country 
where assets are locally situate. Story. 

An-¢ip/i-tal, a. [Lat. anceps, gen. ancipitis, two- 
headed, double, from am, for amb, on both sides, 
and caput, head.] (Bot.) Two-edged; compressed, 
and forming two opposite angles, as a stem of blue- 

Tass. : Gray. 

An-cip/i-totis, a. See ANCIPITAL. 
m/ele,n. See ANKLE. 

feGme,n. [A-S. an- or on-cuman, to come.] A 
small uleerous swelling, coming suddenly. Boucher. 
mfeon, 7. [Lat. ancon, Gr. dyxdy, the bent arm, 
elbow; any hook or bend.] (Anat.) The olecra- 
non, or elbow; the larger posterior process at the 
upper end of the ulna, 

An/con, as {Lat. ancon. See supra.] (Arch.) 
An/edne, fa.) An elbow, or angle, or corner 
stone; one of the corners or quoins of walls, cross- 
beams, or rafters. Gwilt. (b.) A bracket supporting 
a cornice, as of doorways; frequently used merely 
as an ornament, as on the keystone of an arch; — 
called also console, or truss. See CONSOLE. Gwilt. 
a/co-nelus, n. [Gr. dyxdév.] (Anat.) A muscle 
which assists in extending the arm, Ogilvie. 
n’eo-moid, a. [Gr. dyxwy, elbow, and eidos, form. ] 

Elbow-like ;— applied to a process of the cubit. 
Ogilvie, 

An/feony, x. [Prob. from dyxdy, from its resem- 
blance to the arm. W. L. Lat. angones, spears. ] 
(Jron Works.) A piece of half-wreyght iron, in the 
shape of a bar-in the middle, but rude and un- 
wrought at the ends. 

a, conj. [A-S. and, ant, O. Sax. endi, Icel. enda, 
O. TL. Ger. anti enti, inti, unti, unte, unta, int, und, 
M. H. Ger. unde, und, unt, A. Ger. und, D, en, O. 

D. se A particle which expresses the relation 

of addition. It may connect words merely; as, 
three and four are seven; or full sentences, as, the 

sun shines, and the air is mild. 
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An/da-ba-tigm, 2. [Lat. andabata, a kind of Ro- 
man gladiator, whose helmet was without openings 
for the eyes. ] Doubt; uncertainty. pore Shelford. 

An/da-li/site,n. (Min.) A mineral, occurring usu- 
ally in thick rhombic prisms, nearly square, of a 
grayish or pale-reddish tint, composed of silica and 
alumina, Its name is derived from Andalusia, in 
Spain, where it was first discovered. 

An-dan'te,a. (It. andante, p. pr. of andare, to go. 
Andare is derived from Lat. ambulare, but under 
the influence of Ger. wenden, wandern, Eng. to 
wend, to wander, A-S. wendan, wandrian, Goth. 
wandjan.| (Mus.) Moving with a moderate, even, 
onward pace ; rather slow ; less slow than largo, 
more slow than allegretto, 

Bn-dan'te,n. (Alus.) A movement or piece in an- 
dante time; as, the andante in Beethoven’s fifth 
symphony. 
ae/dan-ti'mo (-te/no), adv. (AMus.) Less slow 
than andante; between that and allegretto. 
n/da-rae, 7. [A corruption of sandarac, q. v.] 
Red orpiment. Coze. 

An-dé@/am (124), a. (G@eog.) Pertaining to the Andes, 
nd/i-rom (-i/urn), 2. [A cor- — 
rupt. of brand-iron, or of hand- 
tron, or of end-iron. | 

1. In England, an iron at the 
end of a fire-grate in which the 
spit turns. Johnson. 

2. A utensil for supporting 
wood in a fireplace; a fire-dog, 

An/dor-rése! (91), n. sing. & pl. 
(Geog.) A native inhabitant of 
the valley of Andorra, Z s 
n/dor-rése’, a. -(Geog.) Per- “Andiron. 
taining to Andorra, or to its inhabitants. 
n/dra-nat/o-my, . [Fr. andranatomie, from 
Gr. dviip, dvdpés, man, and dvaropyj. See ANAT- 
omy.] The dissection of a human body, especially 
of amale; androtomy. Coxe, 

An-drés/y-nal, a. ([Lat. androgynus, Gr. dv- 

An-drég’y-notis,) dodyvvos, from avijp, dvdpés, 
man, and yuv7, woman. | 

1. Having two sexes; being male and female; her- 
maphroditical. Srowne, 

2. Hence, having the mental characteristics of 
both sexes. 

The truth is, a great mind must be androgynous. Coleridge. 

3. (Bot.) Bearing both staminiferous and pistil- 
liferous flowers on the same root. Milne. 

An-dr6Z/y-nal-ly, adv. With the parts of both 
sexes, Browne, 

ofn-dvogly-mé, in. [See supra.] An hermaph- 

eAn-drdaSly-nitts,$ yodite. Looe Johnson. 
a/droid, n. [From Gr. dviip, dvdpés,man, and 

san droilades, eidos, form; Gr. dvdpddns, like a 
man.] .A machine or automaton in the human 
form, which, by certain contrivances, as springs, 
weights, &c., performs some of the natural motions 
of a living man. 

An-drdmlie-da, n. (Gr. ’Avdponéda, daughter of 
the Ethiopian king Cepheus and Cassiopeia, and 
afterward wife of Persous; placed after her death 
as_a constellation in the heavens.] 

1. (Astron.) A northern constellation, behind Peg- 
asus, Cassiopeia, and Perseus, representing the 
figure of a woman chained. 

2. (Bot.) A genus of ericaceous or heath plants. 

hn’ dronw,n. [Lat. andron, Gr. dvdpdy, from dvijp, 
gen. dvdpés,man.] (Gr. & Rom. Arch.) The apart- 
ment appropriated for the males. This was in the 
lower part of the house. Brande. 

An/dvo-pét/al-otis, a. [Gr. dvfip, dvdpds, man, 
and zéradoyv, leaf.] (Bot.) Produced by the con- 
version of the stamens into petals, as double flow- 
ers, like the garden ranunculus, Brande, 

An-dréphla-gt,n.pl. (Gr. dvdpodayos, from drip, 
dvdpés, man, and gayety, to eat.) Man-eaters; an- 






thropophagi. [Lare.] _ Leloe. 
An-dréph/a-gotis, a [See supra.] Inclined to 
cannibalism. 


n/dro-phGre, n. [From Gr. dvijp, man, and 
épetv, to bear.] (Bot.) The stalk or united stalks 
of a stamen. Gray. 
An/dro-sphinx, n. pl. [Gr. 
dvijp, dydpés, man, and oiyz, 
sphinx. (Hgypt. Art.) A 
lion with a human head, 
n/dro-spore,n. [Gr. dvijo, 
a man, and omopf, a seed, 
from o7eipety, to sow.] (Nat. 
Hist.) A spore 
of the alge 
which has male 
functions. 
Dana, 
An-drdt'oamy, 
n. [From Gr, 
dvip, dvdpos, 
man, and répvety, to cut; Ton4, a cutting. Cf. ANAT- 
omy.] Dissection of the human body, as distin- 
guished from zodtomy. 
n/drots, a. [Gr. dvjo, gen. dvdpés, aman.] (Bot.) 
Producing stamens only, without pistils ; staminate ; 
male, Ogilvie. 
A -néar’; prep. [Prefix aand near.] Near. [fare.] 
Much more is needed, so that at last the measure of misery 
anear us way be correctly taken. I. Taylor. 







Androsphinx. 


* 





ANFRACTUOSITY 


An/ee-dd/tage (45), n. Communication by means 
of anecdotes, or a collection of anecdotes. [Rare.] 


All history, therefore, being built partly, and some of it al- 
together, upon anecdotage, must be a tissue of lies. De Quincey. 


An/ee-dd’tal, a. Pertaining to anecdotes.  Con- 
versation, argumentative or declamatory, narrative 
or anecdotal.” Prof. Wilson. 
n/ee-dote, n. [Fr. anecdote, from Gr. dvéxdoros, 
not published, from dy priv. and éxdoros, given out, 
from éxdiddvat, to give out, to publish, from éx, 
away, out, and diddvat, to give.} A particular or 
detached incident or fact of an interesting nature; 
a biographical incident or fragment; a single pas- 
sage of private life. 
n/ee-dotie-al, a. Pertaining to anecdotes, ‘An- 


ecdotical traditions.” Bolingbroke. 
n/fee-dd'tist, n. One who deals in, or relates, 
anecdotes. Ogilvie. 


n/fe-lace, n. [L. Lat. anelacius ; either from Lat. 
anellus, or anulus, a ring, from one fastened to the 
hilt, by which it was carried; or from O. H. Ger, 
laz, Lat. latus, side.] A kind of knife or dagger 
worn at the girdle by civilians till about the end of 
the fifteenth century. See ANLACE. Hosbroke. 

A-néle’, v.t. [A-S. onelan, from ele, dle, al, oil.] 
To administer extreme unction to. Obs. Shak. 
n/e-lée/trie, a.orn. [dy priv. and electric, q.v.] 
Non-electric, Faraday. 

An/e-lée/tride, n. (lec.) The positive pole of a 
galvanic battery. Lraraday. 

A-ntili-dd,n.pl. See ANNELIDA. 
n/e-mog'ra-phy, 7. [Gr. dvepos, wind, and ypa- 
dev, to write; ypagy, description.] A description 

_ of the winds. Johnson. 

An/e-mdl'o-gy, n. [Gr. dveyos, wind, and déyev, 
to say, speak; Adyos, discourse.] The doctrine of 
winds, or a treatise on the subject, 
mn/e-m6m/e-ter, Ns 
[Gr. dvepos, wind, and 
pétoov, measure.] An 
instrument or machine 
for measuring the force 
and velocity of the wind. 

("" Anemometer are of 
various forms, and indicate 
the force directly, as against a plate compressing a spring, 
or the velocity, as by the revolution of a wheel, carrying 
vanes or hemispherical cups. They are often self-regis- 
tering. 

An/e-mim/e-try, x. The measurement of the force 
and velocity of wind, by means of an anemometer. 

Beil. 

A-ném/o-ne, n. [Lat. anemone, Gr. tivenwvn, from 
avenos, Wind, s0 named because easily stripped of 
its leaves by the wind.] (ot.) A genus of plants 
of the Ranunculus or crowfoot family; wind- 
flower. Some of the species are cultivated in gar- 
dens. Baird. 

Sea-anemone, See ACTINIA. 

A-mém/o-nime, n. (Chem.) An acrid, crystallizable 
substance, obtained from some species of anem- 
one, Brande. 

A-ném/o-my, 2. Same as ANEMONE. [ Obs.] Sandys. 

A-ném/o-sedpe,n. [From Gr. a@venos, wind, and 
ckorety, to view; Fr. anémoscope.] An instrument 
which shows the course or direction of the wind; a 
wind-vane; a weathercock;—usually applied to 
contrivances for bringing down the indications of a 
wind-yane to a dial below, for accuracy and case of 
inspection. 

A-nénst/, prep. Over against; opposite to; against. 
[ Obs.] Chaucer. 

A-nént/, prep. [O. Eng. anen, anent, anentis, aneyn- 
tis, anenst. It is probably derived from the prefix 
aand A-S. nean, near, nigh. In some of its appli- 
cations it seems to be put for A-S. ongean, ongen, 
agen, Eng. against. Cf. Gr. évavrt, évavra, oppo- 
site, over against.] [Scottish and Prov. Eng.] 

1. About; concerning; as, he said nothing anené 
this particular. 

2. Over against; as, he lives anent the church. 

An-én/ter-otis, a. Es dy priv. and éyvepor, intes + 
tine, from éy76s, within, év, in.] Destitute of intes- 

_ tines. Owen. 

An/fe-roid, a. [Gr. a priv., ynpés, wet, moist, and 
etdos, form.] Dispensing with the use of quicksil- 
ver, as a certain kind of barometer, the action of 
which depends on the varying pressure of the atmos- 
phere upon the clastic top of a metallic box (shaped 
like a watch) from which the air has been exhaust- 
ed. An index shows the variation of pressure. 

Anes, n. pl. [A Scottish word.] See Awns. 

An/feti-rigm, 7. [N. Lat. anewrisma, Gr. avetpropa, 
and dvevpvopés, a widening, an opening, from av- 
evpovew, to widen, from dvd, throughout, and eipo- 
vew, to make wide, from edpts, wide.] (dAnat.) A 
soft, pulsating tumor, arising from the preternatural 
dilatation or rupture of the coats of an artery. 
n/eti-ris/mal, a. Pertaining to an aneurism; as, 
an aneurismal tumor. 

A-new?’ (a-nt’), adv. [Prefix @ and new.] Over 
again; another time; in a new form; as, to arm 
anew ; to create anew, Dryden. 

An-friet/ii-Gse, a. (Bot.) Winding or turning 
about; as, anfractwose anthers, By Gray. 

An-fracti-dsity, n. [Fr. anfraciuosité. See 
infra. | : 

‘lL. A state of being anfractuous, or full of wind- 
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ANFRACTUOUS 


ings and turnings. ‘The anfractuosities of his in- 
tellect and temper.” Macaulay. 

2. (Anat.) A sinuous depression like those sep- 

arating the convolutions of the brain. Dunglison. 

An-friiet/ii-otis, a. [Fr. anfractueux, from Lat. 
anfractus, a turning, a winding, from the unused 
anfringere, to wind, bend, from an, for amb, q. v. 
and frangere, to break, p. p. fractus, broken. | 
Winding; full of windings and turnings; as, the 
anfractwous spires of a horn. 

An-friet/ii-otis-ness, 7. The state of being an- 
fractuous; anfractuosity. Bailey. 

An-frietfiire,n, [Fr. anfracture. See supra.] A 
mazy winding. 

An-ga/ri-a’/tion, n. [L. Lat. angariatio, from Lat. 
angariare, to demand something as angaria, ser- 
vice to a lord, villenage, from angarius, a mounted 
courier, Gr. dyyapos, a Persian word. These cou- 
riers were kept ready at regular stages throughout 
Persia for carrying the royal dispatches.] _Com- 
pulsion; exertion, [0bs.] Speed, 

An!Sei-dt/o-my, n. See ANGIOTOMY. 

An/Sel,n. [Lat. angelus, Gr. ttyyeédos, Messenger, 

a messenger of God, an angel, from dyyéAAétv, to 

bear a message, to announce; A-S. angel, e@ngel, 

engel, Ger., D., Dan., Sw. engel, Pr. & Sp. angel, It. 
angelo, Fr. ange, Pg. anjo.] 
1. Amessenger. [are.] 
The dear good angel of the Spring, 
The nightingale. B. Jonson. 
2. Aspirit, or a spiritual being, employed by God 
to communicate his will to man ; a ministering spirit. 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell. Shak. 
3. An evil spirit. ‘The angel of the bottomless 
tise ev. ix.11, 
4. (Numis.) An ancient gold coin of England, 
worth about ten shillings, and bearing the figure of 

_an angel. Brande, 

An/Sel-béd, n. A bed without posts. Knowles. 

An/el-et,n. A small gold coin formerly current 
in England; a half-angel; an angelot. Eng. Cye. 
n/sel-fish, n. A species of shark, from six to 
eight feet long, the Squatina levis of the Mediterra- 
nean. It takes its name from its pectoral fins, which 
are very large, and extend horizontally, like wings 
when spread. / 
n/gel-gold, m. Gold coin on which is stamped 
the figure of an angel. [Obs.] 

Having angel-gold strung on white ribbon on his arm. Fuller. 
An-SéVie, a. [Lat. angelicus, Gr. dyyedtxés. 
An-£éVie-al, See ANGEL.| Resembling, or be- 

longing to, angels, or partaking of their nature or 
dignity. ‘Angelic harps.” Thomson. ‘Angetical 
actions.” Hooker. 

o8n-FtUi-ed, n. [N. Lat. angelica. See ANGELIC. ] 
(Bot.) A genus of umbelliferous plants, so called 
from their supposed virtues. Baird. 

An-Sélie-al-ly, adv. Like an angel. 

An-ZtVie-al-ness,n. The state or quality of being 
angelic; the nature or character of an angel; excel- 

_lence more than human. 

An/gel-ite, n. (Zccl. Hist.) One of a sect of here- 
tics, near the close of the fifth century, who held 
the persons of the Trinity not to be the same, nor to 
exist by their own nature, but each to be a God, ex- 
isting by participating of a deity common to them 
all. They are so called from Angeliwm, in Alexan- 
dria, where they held their first meetings. Hncyc. 
n/Sel-Ol/o-Sy,n. (Lat. angelus, Gr. dyyedos and 
déyerv, to say, speak, Adyos, discourse.] A dis- 
course on angels, or the doctrine of angelic beings. 

The same mythology commanded the general consent; the 

same angelology, demonology. Milman. 
An/&e-lot, n. [Fr. angelot, L. Lat. angelotus, ange- 
lottus, dim. of angelus. See ANGEL. |] 
1. An instrument of music, somewhat resembling 
a lute. Johnson. 

2. An ancient English coin, struck at Paris while 
under the dominion of England;—so called from 
the figure of an angel supporting the escutcheon of 
the arms of England and France. Bescherelle. 

3. A small, rich sort of cheese, made in Nor- 
_ mandy. Fosbroke. 
An/Sel-shot, n. [Fr. ange, angel, is also equiy. to 

chain-shot.] (A/Zil.) A projectile composed of two 
hollow half-balls connected by a chain which is in- 
closed in their cavity when they are brought togeth- 
ver; akind of chain-shot, See CHAIN-suor. 

ofa! &e-ltts,n. [Lat.] A prayer to the Virgin, used 

_ by Roman Catholics. Wright. 

An/sel-wa'ter, 7. A perfume, composed of am- 
bergris, rose, myrtle, and orange-flower water, 
| Obs. ] Wright. 

An/Zer (82), 2. [From Lat. angor, compression 
of the neck, strangling; tropically, anguish, tor- 
ment, vexation, as a momentary feeling, from an- 
gere, to press together, to choke, esp. of the mind; 
to torture, to vex. It is impossible to derive this 
word, with Skinner, in a direct way, from A-8. ange, 
vexed, yexation, though it is akin to it. ] 

1. Pain or smart of a sore or swelling. [Obs.] 

I made the experiment, setting the moxa where... the 

greatest anger and soreness still continued. Temple. 

2. A strong passion or emotion of the mind ex- 

cited by areal or supposed injury to, or intent to 
injure, one’s self or others. Tillotson. 


An’&el-age, n. Existence or state of angels. B. jt Fl, | 


ofa! <é-0-. 


An/si-dVo-gy, n. 


An/&i-o-spérm (14), ». 
s 


An/gi-o-sptrm/ois, 
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Anger is like 
A full hot horse, who being allowed his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. Shak. 
Though inly strong with anger and disdain. Milton. 
Syn.— Resentment; wrath; rage; fury; passion; ire; 
gall; choler; indignation; displeasure; vexation; grudge ; 
spleen. — ANGER, INDIGNATION, RESENTMENT, WRATH, 
Ire, RAGE, Fury. Angeris a feeling of keen displeasure 
(usually with a desire to punish) for what we regard as 
wrong toward ourselves or others. It may be excessive 
or misplaced, but is not necessarily criminal. Jndigna- 
tion is a generous outburst of anger in view of things 
which are indigna, or unworthy to be done, involving 
what is mean, cruel, flagitious, &c., in character or con- 
duct. Resentment (from re and sentiment, reaction of 
feeling) is anger inflamed by a sense of personal injury or 
insult (see RESENTMENT), and hence is too often a moody 
feeling, leading one to brood over his supposed wrongs 
with a deep and lasting hatred. Wrath and tre (the last 
poetical) express the feelings of one who is bitterly pro- 
voked. Rage is a vehement ebullition of anger; and 
Tury is an excess of rage, amounting almost to madness. 
Warmth of constitution often gives rise to anger; a high 
sense of honor creates indignation at crime; a man of 
quick sensibilities is apt to cherish resentment ; the wrath 
and ive of men are usually connected with a haughty and 
vindictive spirit; rage and fury are distempers of the 
soul to be regarded only with abhorrence. 


An/Zer,v.t. [imp.& p. p. ANGERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


ANGERING. | 

1. To make painful; to cause to smart; to inflame. 
[Obs.] ‘He... angereth malign ulcers.” Bacon. 

2. To excite to anger; to provoke; to rouse to 
resentment. ‘Taxes and impositions ... which 
‘ather angered than grieved the people.” Clarendon. 
n/ger-ly, adv. Bp anger.) In an angry man- 
ner; angrily. [0Ods.] 


How now, Hecate! you look angerly. Shak. 


An-Zt'nd,n. (Lat. angina, from angere, to strangle, 


to choke. See ANGER.] (Med.) Any inflammatory 
affection of the throat or fauces, as the quinsy, ma- 
lignant sore-throat, croup, mumps, &c.;— so called 
from the accompanying difliculty of breathing. 
Cullen. 
Angina pectoris, a peculiarly painful, nervous affection 
of the chest, attended with great danger to life. Dwnglison. 
[Gr. dyyetov, vessel or receptacle.] A 
prefix to numerous words, referring to vessels; as, 
angiopathy, disease of the vessels. Dana. 
n/gi-o-ear/potis, a. [From Gr. dyyetov, receptacle, 
and xap7és, fruit.| (Bot.) Having the seeds or 
spores covered, as in certain lichens. Gray. 


An/Si-bg!va-phy, n. [Fr. angiographic, fr. Gr. dy- 


yetov, vessel, a blood-vessel of the human body, and 
ypapety, to write, to describe.] (Med.) A descrip- 
tion of the vessels in the human body. Dunglison. 
[Gr. dyyetoy and déyetr, to say, 
speak; Adyos, discourse.] (Med.) A treatise or dis- 
course on the vessels of the human body, as the 
arteries, veins, lymphatics, &c. Dunglison. 
n/Si-o-m6n/o-spérm/otis, a. [Gr. dyyetoy, ves- 
sel, a capsule of plants, pévov, alone, and oréppa, 
seed.] (Bot.) Producing one seed only in a seed- 
pod. Johnson. 


An/Si-o-sedpe,n. [Gr. dyyetor, vessel, and ckoreiy, 


to view. ] 
lary vessels of a body. 


An instrument for examining the capil- 
Morin. 
[Gr. dyyetov, vessel, and 
oméppa, seed; omeipety, to sow.] (Bot.) A plant 
which has its seeds inclosed ina pericarp. JSuaird. 
(=> The term is restricted to exogenous plants, and 
applied to one of the two grand divisions of these spe- 
cies, the other including gymnosperms, or those which 
have naked seeds. The oak, apple, beech, and all more 
common trees are angiosperms, while the pines, spruce, 
hemlock, and the allied varieties, are gymnosperms. 


a. (Bot.) Having seeds 
inclosed in a pod or 
other pericarp. 
n/Si-6s/po-roiis, a. : 
[Gr. dyyetov, vessel, Pod of an Angiospermous Plant. 
and omopa, seed.] (Bot.) Having seeds contained 
in cells or thece, as in the case of some fungi. 
n/Zi-6t/oamy,n. [Gr. dyyetor, vessel, and répvew, 
to cut; rouj, cutting.| (Anat.) A dissection of the 
vessels of the body. Dunglison, 
n/gle (ang’gl, 82), n. [Fr. & Pr. angle, Lat. 
angulus, angle, corner, from Gr. dyxidos, bent, 
crooked, angular; dyxos, a bend or hollow; A-S. 
angel, angl, hook, fish-hook, Ger, id., also hinge, 
Sp., Pg. angulo, It. angolo.] 
1. A point where two lines meet; a corner, 
Into the utmost angle of the world. Spenser. 
To search the tenderest angles of the heart, Milton. 
2. (Geom.) The difference of direc- 
tion of two lines in the same plane 
that meet in a point, or that would 
meet if sufliciently extended; or the 
difference of direction of two planes 
intersecting, or tending to intersect, Angle. 
each other. The point of meeting is the vertex of 
the angle. 
3. A sharp, pointed piece. [ Rare.] . 
Though but an angle reached him of the stone. Dryden. 
4. Fishing tackle; apparatus for catching fish, con- 
sisting of aline, hook, and bait, with or without arod. 
Give me mine angle ; we'll to the river there. Shak. 
A fisher next his trembling angle bears. Pope. 








_ dip of strata. 
An/gler, n. 





An/gli-ean-igm, 7. 


An-gli¢i-fy, v. ¢. 


_ of fishing with an angle. 
An/glo-, 


ANGLO 


5. One who may be easily enticed; a gull. Shak. 

Angle of incidence (Opt.), the angle which a ray of 
light makes with a perpendicular to that point of the sur- 
face of any medium on which it falls. — Angle of refrac- 
tion, the angle which a,ray of light refracted makes 
with a perpendicular to that point of the surface of the 
refracting medium on which it falls. — Angle of repose, 
that angle at which one body will just rest upon another 
without slipping. — Angle of traction, the angle which the 
direction of the power makes with the inclined plane. —A 
right angle, one formed by a right line falling on another 
perpendicularly, or an angle of 90°, marked by a quarter 
circle. — An obtuse angle, one greater than a right angle, or 
more than 90°.—An acute angle, one less than aright angle, 
or less than 90°.— A rectilineal or right-lined angle, one 
formed by two right lines. —<A curvilinear angle, one 
formed by two curved lines. — A mixed angle, one formed 
by a right line with a curved line. — Adjacent or contiqgu- 
ous angles, such as have one leg common to both angles 
both together being equal to two right angles.— Externat 
angles, angles of any right-lined figure without it, when 
the sides are produced or lengthened. — /nternal angles, 
those which are within any right-lined figure. — Oblique 
angles are either acute or obtuse, in opposition to right 
angles. —A solid angle, the meeting of three or more 
plane angles at one point.— A spherical angle, one made 
by the meeting of two ares of great circles, which mu- 
tually cut one another on the surface of the globe or 
sphere. — Viswal angle, the angle formed by two rays of 
light, or two straight lines drawn from the extreme points 
of an object to the center of the eye. 


An/gle (82), v. i. [imp. & p. p. ANGLED; p. pr. & 


vb. N. ANGLING. | 
1. To fish with an angle, or with line and hook. 
2. Tlence, to use some bait or artifice; to intrigue; 
to scheme ; — with for. 


The hearts of all that he did angle for. Shak. 


An/gle, v. t. To try to gain by some insinuating 


artifice. ‘‘IWe angled the people’s hearts.” Sidney. 
An/gle-bir, n. A rolled bar of iron 
n/gle-i/ron,) ofanangularshape, 


for forming the edges of iron safes, 
bridges, and ships; or to be riveted 
to the corners of iron boilers, tanks, 
&c., to connect the side-plates. 

n/gle-mé/ter, n. An instrument, 
among geologists, for measuring the 





Angle-bar. 
1. One who fishes with an angle. 

2. Cichth.) A 
fish(Lophius pis- 
catorius) having 
a large, broad, 
and depressed 
head, with a 
mouth nearly as 
wide as the 
head. Its body 
is narrow as 
compared with 
the head, tapering gradually to the tail. 





Sea-devil (Lophius piscatorius). 


It lives 
at the bottom of the water, burying itself in the 


mud ;—called also fishingsrog. Yarrell. 


An/gles (-glz), n. pl. [Lat: Angli. See ANGLICAN. } 


(Geog.) (a.) An ancient German nation, which, 
after various migrations, passed over from Denmark 
to England, to which they gave their name. (b.) The 
inhabitants of Angeln, a district in Schleswig. 

n/gle-site, n. (J/in.) Native sulphate of lead. 
It occurs in white or yellowish prismatic crystals. 
The name is from Anglesea, a British locality of the 


_ mineral. 
An/gli-can, a. 


[N. Lat. Anglicus, and Anglicanus, 
from Lat. Angli, the Angles, a Germanic tribe in 
Lower Germany. See Tacit., Germ. 40.] English; 
pertaining to England or the English nation; as, the 


Anglican church. Pinkerton. 
n/gli-can, mn. A member of the church of Eng- 
land. Burke. 


1. Attachment to England or 
English institutions; especially, strong partiality to 
the principles and rites of the English church, 

2. The principles of the established church in 

England. 


of nt! glé-¢e, [Lat.]) In English; in the English man- 


ner; as, Livorno, Anglice Leghorn. 

[Lat. Anglicus, English, and 
Jacere, to make.] To render English; to English; 
to anglicize. [Lare.] 

n/sli-cism, 2. [Fr. anglicisme, See ANGLICAN. | 
An English idiom; a phrase or form of language 
peculiar to the English. ‘‘False grammar and 
nonsense couched beneath that specious name of 
anglicism.” 7 Dryden, 
n/sli-cize, v.t. [imp.& p. p. ANGLICIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. GEC To make English; to render 
conformable to the English idiom, or to English 
analogies. 
n/gling, 2. The act of one who angles; the art 
Walton. 
[From N. Lat. Anglus, English. See 
ANGLICAN.] A prefix meaning the same as Znglish ; 
— often used in composition, 

Anglo-American, a descendant from English ancestors, 
born in America, or the United States; or pertaining to 
the descendants of Englishmen in America, — Anglo- 
Danish, pertaining to the English Danes, or the Danes 
who settled in England. — Anglo-mania, an excessive or 
undue attachment to, or reverence for, England or Eng- 
lish institutions. — Anglo-Norman, pertaining to the Eng- 
lish Normans, or an English Norman.— Anglo-Saxon, 
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ANGOLA 


ay to the Saxons who settled in England; also an 
— English Saxon; orthe language of the English Saxons. 
An-gola, n. A light and fashionable cloth, made 
from the wool of the Angora goat. Simmonds. 
n/gor, n. gs See ANGER.] (Med.) Great anxiety 
accompanied by painful constriction at the belly, 
often with palpitation and oppression. Dunglison. 
An-g0/ra Wool. The long white hair of the 
Angora goat (Capra angorensis), which is highly 
prized in manufactures, having a silky appearance, 
which fits it for lace, shawls, braids, and other dec- 
__ orative purposes. Simmonds. 
{uigrity, adv. In an angry manner; peevishly. 
‘ /gry,a. [See ANGER.] 
I. Inflamed, as a sore; manifesting inflammation. 
This serum, being accompanied by the thinner parts of the 
blood, grows red eon angry. Wiseman. 
2. Touched with anger; feeling resentment; pro- 
yoked ; — followed generally by with before a person, 
and at before a thing. 


Be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold me 
hither. Gen. xlv. 5. 


Wherefore should God be angry at thy voice? Jccles. v. 6. 

3. Showing anger; wearing the marks of anger. 
“An angry countenance.” Prov. xxv. 23. 

4. Hence, red. ‘“‘Sweet rose, whose hue, angry 
and brave.” Herbert. 

5. Exciting; trying. [Obs.] 

God had provided a severe and angry education to chastise 
the forwardness of a young spirit. Bp. Taylor. 

6. Stimulated; roused; vigorous. 

I never ate with angrier appetite. Tennyson. 

_Syn.—Passionate ; resentful ; irritated ; indignant; 

provoked; hot; raging; furious; tumultuous; wrathful; 
choleric; inflamed; infuriated. 

Ang-sa’/na,)n. A red gum of the East Indies, like 
ne-salva, that of dragon’s blood. Coxe. 
n-guil/li-f6orm, a. [ Lat. anguilla, eel, and forma; 
anguilla, dim. of angwis, serpent, Lith. angis, Skr. 
ahi, from angh, to go, suffix ¢.] In the form of an 
eel; resembling an cel. 

The anguwilliformes of Cuvier are species of fishes re- 
lated to the eel. They are the I/wranide of some au- 
thors. Dana. 

An-guin/e-al, a. [Lat. anguineus, snaky, serpent- 
like, from anguis. See ANGUILLIFORM.] Resem- 
bling or pertaining to a snake. 

An/guish (ang! gwish, 82), 7. [O. Eng. anguysse, an- 
guysshe, Fr. angoisse, Pr. angoissa, engoissa, O. 8p. 
angoxa, It. angoscia, from Lat. angustia, narrow- 
ness, difficulty, distress, from angustus, narrow, 
difficult, from angere, to press together. See AN- 
GER.] Extreme pain, cither of body or mind. 

And they hearkened not to him, for anguish of spirit, and 
for cruel bondage. Ex. vi. 9. 
ee ay distress; pang; torture; torment. See 

GONY. 

An/guish, v.¢. [Fr. angoisser, Pr. angoissar, It. 
angosciare. See supra.| ‘To distress with extreme 
pain or grief. [Rare.] Temple. 
n/gu-lar, a. [ Lat. angularis, from angulus, angle, 
corner. See ANGLE. ] 

1. Having an angle or angles; pointed; as, an 
angular figure. 

2. Consisting of an angle; forming an angle; as, 
an angular point. 

3. (Fig.) Sharp and stiff in character; as, re- 
markably angular in his habits and appearance, 

Angular motion, the motion of a body moving cirecu- 
larly about a fixed point, as of a planet or pendulum. 
Hution.— Angular sections, that part of mathematics 
which treats of the division of angles into equal parts. 
Davies & Peck.— Angular velocity, the rate at which a 
body revolves around a fixed axis. 

An/gu-lir’i-ty, n. The quality of being angular; 
angularness; angulosity. 

An/gu-lar-ly, adv. In an angular manner; with 
angles or corners. B. Jonson. 
n/gu-lar-ness, 7. The quality of being angular. 
n/gu-la/ted, a. [ Lat. angulatus, p. p. of angulare, 
to make angular.] Formed with angles or corners. 
“Angulated figures.” Woodward. 

An/gu-lo-dén/tate, a. (Bot.) Angularly toothed, 
as certain leaves. Loudon. 

An'gu-lim/e-ter, n. [Gr. ayxédn, that which is 
bent, and pérpov, a measure.] An instrument for 
measuring external angles. Francis. 

An/gu-lés/i-ty, n. A state of being angular. 

An/gu-lotis, a. [Lat. angulosus, Fr. anguleux, Pr. 
angulos.| Angular; having corners; hooked. [ Obs.] 

Held together by hooks and angulousinvolutions. Glanville. 

An-giist’, a. [Lat. angustus, from angere, to press 
together. See AnGER.] Narrow; strait. [Obs.] 

An-gtis’tate, a. [Lat. angustatus, p. p. of angus- 
tare, to make narrow.] Narrow; diminishing rap- 
idly in breadth. 
n/gtis-ta/tion, n. The act of making narrow; a 
straitening, or being made narrow. Wiseman. 

An-giis’ti-elave,n. [Lat. angusticlavius, wearing 

\ a narrow stripe, from angustus, narrow, and clavus, 

-nail, knob, a purple stripe on the tunica.] A robe 
*or tunic embroidered with purple studs or knobs, or 
by purple stripes, worn by Roman knights. 

An-giis/ti-f0/li-ate, ja. [Lat. angustus, narrow, 

An-giis/tif0/li-otts,} from angere, to press to- 
gether, and foliwm, leaf.] (Bot.) Having narrow 
leaves. Wright. 

'he-la/tion, n. [Lat. anhelatio, from anhelare, 
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to draw the breath from around the whole body, i.e., 
with great difficulty, to pant, from an, for amb, q.v., 
and halare, to breathe.] Shortness of breath ; a pant- 
ing; difficult respiration. Coxe. 
An-héle’,v.i. [See supra.] To pant; to be breath- 
lessly anxious, [Obs.] ‘They anhele...for the 


finish of our convocation.” Latimer. 
Mhe-lose’, a. Out of breath; panting. ive 
Bailey. 


An/hy-drite, n. [N. Lat. anhydrites, from Gr. 
dvvdpos, waterless, from dy priv. and tdwp, water. } 
(Min.) Anhydrous gypsum, differing from gypsum 
in not containing water. 

An-hy/drotis, a. [Gr. dvvdpos, wanting water. 
See supra.] Destitute of water; as, anhydrous salts 
or acids. Ure. 

An-id/i-o-mait/ie-al, a. [Gr. dv priv. and Eng. 
idiomatical.] Not idiomatical; opposed to the idi- 
om, genius, or analogies of a language. 

You would not say ‘‘ two times ;” it is anicdiomatical. 


Landor. 
An/ient, ) v. t. To frustrate; to bring to naught. 
An/ient-ize, [ Obs. ] Chaucer. 


A-night/ (-nit/), adv, [ere a and night.] In the 
A-nights’ Cais’), § night time; atnight. Shak. 
“1 Does he hawk anights still? JDlarston. 
An/il,n. [Pg.& Fr. anil, Sp. anvil, Ar. an-nil, for 
al-nil, the indigo plant, from Skr. nila, dark-blue, 
indigo, néili, indigo plant. Cf. ANATRON.] (Bot.) A 
shrub from whose leayes and stalks indigo is made; 
aspecies of /ndigofera, or indigo plant. Brande. 
An/ile, a. [Lat. anilis, pertaining to an old wo 
man, from anus, old woman.] Pertaining to, or 
resembling, an old woman; old womanish; imbe- 
cile. ‘ Puerile or anile ideas.” Walpole. 
A childish or anile overacting of human testimony. 
Coleridge. 
An/i-line, n. [From anil, q.v.] (Chem.) A base 
analogous to ammonia, and consisting of twelve 
parts of carbon, seven of hydrogen, and one of ni- 
trogen. It is yielded by indigo and some other sub- 
stances on distillation, and affords a deep violet blue 
color with chloride of lime. Gregory. 
A-nil/i-ty, n. (Lat. anilitas.] The state of being 
An/ile-ness, an old woman; the old age of a 
woman; dotage. ‘Marks of anility.” Sterne. 
An/i-ma-ble, «. [Lat. animabilis, from animare, to 
animate. See ANIMATE.] Susceptible of animation. 
— [Obs.] Bailey. 
An/i-mad-vér’sal, n. [Sce ANIMADVERT.] That 
which has the power of percciving and judging; 
a percipient. [ Ubs. | More. 
An/i-mad-vévr’sion, n. [Lat. animadversio, from 
animadvertere. See ANIMADVERT. ] 
1. The act or power of perceiving or taking no- 
tice; perception. [Obs.] 
The soul‘is the sole percipient which hath animadversion 
and sense. Glanville. 
2. Remarks by way of censure or criticism; re- 
proof; blame. 
Ile dismissed their commissioners with severe and sharp 
animadversion. Clarendon. 
Syn.—Stricture ; criticism; censure; remark; re- 
proof; blame; comment. 
An/i-mad-vér!sive, a. Having the power of per- 
ceiving; percipient. Glanville. 
I do not mean there is a certain number of ideas glaring and 
shining to the animadversive faculty. Coleridge. 


An/iszmad-vér'sive-ness, x. The power of ani- 


madverting. Bailey. 
n/i-mad-vért/ (14), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. ANIMAD- 


VERTED; p. pr. & vb. 2. ANIMADVERTING.] [Lat. 
animadvertere, from animus, mind, and advertere, 
to turn to, from ad, to, and vertere, to turn. ] 

1. To turn the mind; with intent to notice. ‘TI 
can not conceive the body doth animadvert.” More. 

2. To consider or remark by way of criticism or 
censure. 

I should not animadvert on him, .. . if he had not_used 
extreme severity in his judgment of the incomparable Shak- 
speare. Dryden. 

8. To inflict punishment. [Obs.] Grew. 

Syn.—To remark ; criticise; blame; censure; com- 
ment. 

An/i-zmad-vért/er, n. One who animadyerts or 
makes remarks by way of censure. 

An’i-mal, n. [Lat. animal, from anima, breath, soul, 
akin to animus, soul, mind; Gr. dvenos, wind, Skr. 
an, to breathe, live, anila, wind.] 

1. An organized living being endowed with sen- 
sation and the power of voluntary motion; and also 
characterized by taking its food into an internal 
cavity or stomach for digestion; by giving carbonic 
acid to the air and taking oxygen in the process of 
respiration ; by increasing in motive power or active 
aggressive force with the progress to maturity. 

(@- In these points animals differ from plants. Only 
avery few of the lowest animals fail of a stomach, and 
only the spores of some sea-weeds and certain infusorial 
plants (see under ANIMALCULE) have locomotion. Plants 
use up carbonic acid, and give out oxygen in the process of 
nutrition, and thus the vegetable and animal kingdoms are 
counterparts in the great system of nature. Plants have 
no stomach, but receive nutrition through the external 
surface; they make no increase in motile force as the em- 
bryo develops, but on the contrary, when the spores are 
motile, they lose the power immediately when develop- 
ment begins. Dana. 
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2. In a more limited sense, an irrational being as 
distinguished from man; as, men and animals. 
n/i-mal,a. 1. Belonging, or relating to, animals; 
as, animal functions. 

2. Pertaining to the merely sentient part of a 
creature, as distinguished from the intellectual, ra- 
tional, or spiritual part; as, the animal passions or 
Bee 

. Consisting of the flesh of animals; as, animal 
food, 

Animal magnetism. See MAGNETISM and MEsMERISM. 
— Animal spirits, denotes the nervous fluid, and, in popu- 
lar language, life, vigor, energy. — Animal kingdom, the 
whole class of beings endowed with animal life. It em- 
braces five sub-kingdoms, of as many grades of structure, 
each independent of the others in its type or plan of or- 
ganization; and under these there are Classes, Orders, 
Families, Genera, Species, and sometimes intermediate 
groupings, all in regular subordination. The sub-king- 
doms, and the names of the classes they comprise, are as 
follows :— 


Sub-kingdoms. Classes. 
2 1. MAMMALS; as Man, Quad- 
I. VERTEBRATES, having rupeds. 
an internal jointed bony } 2. Birps. 


skeleton, a brain, and a spi- } 


3. Reprives; as Lizards, Tur- 
nal cord along the back. 


tles, Snakes, Frogs. 

4, FISuEs. 

1. INSEcTS; as Beetles, But- 
_ Il. ARTICULATES, hav- 
ing the body and members 
articulated, but no internal 
jointed bony skeleton (hence 
ee and the main 
nervous cord ventral, 


terflies, &e. 
2. SPIDERS. 
3. Myriaprops; as Centipeds. 
4, CRUSTACEANS; as Crabs, 
Lobsters. 
5. Worms ;_as Earth Worm, 
Leech, Intestinal Worms. 


CEPHALOPODS; as the Cut- 
tle-fish or Sepia. 

CEPHALATES: as Snails and 
other Univalves. 

3, ACEPHALS; as Oysters and 

other Bivalves. 

4. ASCIDIANS; species having 

often a leathery exterior. 

5. Bracuiopons; as Lingulas, 
Spirifers. 

Bryozoawns; as the Flustra 
and Retepore. 

EcnINODERMS; as the Echi- 
ni or Sea-Urchins, Star- 
Fishes, &c. 

2. Mrepus&, or Jelly-Fishes. 

3. Potyps; as the Coral ani- 


III. Mouuusxs. Inver- 
tebrates, having a soft body 
without articulations, and 
having the main nervous 
cord ventral. 
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IV. RApDIATES. Inverte- (1 
brates, having the organs 
within the animal as well as 
without radiately arranged, 
much like the parts of a 
flower. L mals, Actinia, &c. 

V. ProTozOANS. Sponges, Rhizopods, and some Animal: 
cules, are here included. With few exceptions, they have ne 
proper mouth, and no members. Dana. 


An/i-malVeu-lar, / «. Pertaining to,or resembling, 

An'i-mal/eu-line, animalcules, Lond, Rev. 

An/i-mal/etile, n. [Lat., as if animaleulum, ani- 
malcula, dim. of animal.] <A little animal, espe- 
cially one that is invisible, or nearly so, to the 
naked eye. 

Qe Many of the so-called animalcules have been 
shown to be plants, having locomotive powers something 
like that of animals; the motion, however, is not sup- 
posed to be voluntary. They are spoken of as mo/i/e 
plants. Among these are the Volvox, the Desmidiacex, 
and the silicious Diatomacex. Animaicules are also called 
infusoria, as they often make their appearance in vege- 
table infusions. 

Spermatic animaicules. 


—A~— 





See SPERMATOZOA. 


An/imiVeu-list, n. [Fr. animaiculiste.] One 
versed in the knowledge of animalcules. Keith. 
oMae/t-an a eu-litme, n.; pl. ANIMALCULA, [ce 


ANIMALCULE.] An animalcule, 
(aF- Animalculx, as if froma Latin singular animal- 
culda, is a gross barbarism. 

Anfi-mal-flow/er, n. (Zoél.) (a.) Any species of 
the genus Actinia. (b.) Any species of the class 
Polyps. (c.) A species of the other classes of Radi- 
ata, as the star-fish, crinoids, medusa. (d.) One of 
the sponges, which are Protozoa, not Radiates. 

2 Dana. 

An/i-malish, a. Like an animal. Cudworth. 
wfi-mal-ism, 72. [Fr. animalisme.] The state of 
mere animals, actuated by sensual appetites only, 
without intellectual or moral qualities ; sensual- 
ity. Beecher. 

An’i-mili-ty,. [Fr. animalité.] Animal exist- 

ence or nature. Locke, 

An/i-mali-za/tion, n. [Fr. animalisation.] 

1. The act of giving animal life, or endowing with 
the properties of an animal. Med. Repos. 

2. Conversion into animal matter by the process 
of assimilation. 
n/i-mal-ize, v. t. [imp. & p.p. ANIMALIZED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. ANIMALIZING.] [Fr. animaliser. | 

1. To give animal life to; to endow with the prop- 
erties of an animal. Warburion. 

2. To convert into animal matter by the pro- 
cesses of assimilation. 

3. To render or regard as merely animal or sen- 
tient. 

The unconscious irony of the Epicurean poet on the an- 
unalizing tendency of his own philosophy. Coleridge. 

Antfi-mal-ness, n. The state of animal existence. 
n/i-mate,v.t. [imp.& p.p. ANIMATED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. ANIMATING.] [Lat. animare, from anima, 
breath, soul. See ANIMAL. ] 

1. To give natural life to; to make alive; 
quicken; as, the soul animates the body. 

2. To give powers to, or to heighten the powers 
or effect of; as, to animate a lyre. Dryden, 


to 
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3. To give spirit or vigor to; to stimulate or in- 
cite; to enliven. 


The more to animate the people, he stood on high,... and 
cried unto them with a loud voice. Knoles. 


Syn.—To enliven ; inspirit ; stimulate ; exhilarate; 
inspire; instigate; rouse; urge; cheer; prompt; incite; 
quicken; gladden. 

An/i-mate, a. Alive; possessing animal life. “ The 
admirable structure of animate bodies.” Bentley. 
n/i-ma/ted, p.a. Full of life or spirit; indicating 
animation; lively; vigorous. ‘Animated sounds.” 
Pope. ‘Animated bust.” Gray. 
n/i-mit/ter, 2. One who animates. De Quincey. 
n/i-mia/tion, n. [Lat. animatio, from animare. | 

1. The act of animating, or the state of being an- 
imated. ‘The animation of the... soul quick- 
ening the whole frame.” Bp. Hall. 

Perhaps an inanimate thing supplies me, while Iam speak- 
ing, with whatever I possess of animation. Landor. 

2. The state of being lively, brisk, or full of spirit 
and vigor; as, he recited the story with great ani- 
mation. 

Syn. —ULiveliness; vivacity ; spirit; buoyancy; airi- 
ness; sprightliness; promptitude. See LIVELINEss. 

An/iamii/tive, a. Having the power of giving life 
or spirit. Johnson. 

An/i-mi/tor,n. [Lat. animator, from animare.] 
One who, or that which, animates or gives life; 

An animater. Browne. 
efn’é-mee, a. |Fr.] (Her.) Of a different tincture 
from the animal itself; — said of the eyes of a rapa- 

_ cious animal, 

An/i-me, n. [Sp. anime, Fr. animé. The native 
American name.] A resin exuding from the stem 
of a large American tree (Hymene@a courbaril), and 
much used by varnish-makers. It contains numer- 
ous insects that are entrapped in it. Ore. 

AaVi-mism, n. [Fr. animisme, from Lat. anima. 
See ANIMAL.] (Philos.) The doctrine, taught by 
Stahl, that the soul is the proper principle of life 

_ and development in the body. 

An/i-mist,. [Fr. animiste.] One who maintains 
the doctrine of animism. 

An/i-mése’, a. [Lat. anjmosus, from animus, soul, 
spirit, courage; Pr. animos. See ANIMAL.] Full 
of spirit; hot; vehement; resolute. Ash. 

An/i-mo6se’ness, . Vehemence of temper. [ Obs.] 

An/innds/ity, n. [Lat. animositas, Fr. animosité, 
Pr. animositat. See ANIMOSE. ] 

1. Mere spiritedness or courage. [Obs.] Skelton. 

Such as give some proof of animosity, audacity, and execu- 
tion, those she [the crocodile] loveth. Holland. 

2. Violent hatred leading to active opposition ; ac- 
tive enmity. 

Syn.—Enmity ; hatred; opposition.— ANrmosITY, 
Enmity. Hnmity may be dormant or concealed; ani- 
mosity is active enmity, inflamed by collision and mutual 
injury between opposing parties. The animosities which 
were continually springing up among the clans in Scot- 
land, kept that kingdom in a state of turmoil and blood- 
shed for successive ages. The animosities which have 
been engendered among Christian sects, have always 
been the reproach of the church. 

Such conduct naturally conduces to inflame hatreds and 
make enmities irreconcilable. Spectator. 

{These} factions .. . never suspended their animosities till 
they ruined that unhappy government. Tlume. 

ofa’ i-mts, n.; pl. ANI-MI. [L., mind.] Intention; 

purpose; spirit; temper. 
Tni-on,n. [Gr. dvioy, neut. dvidv, p. pr. of avi- 
évat, to go up, from dvd, up, and tévar, to go.] 
(Chem.) An electronegative element, or the ele- 
ment which, in electro-chemical decompositions, is 
evolved at the anode ; — opposed to cation. Faraday. 
n/ise, n. [Lat. aniswm, Gr. dyvicov, equiv. to ane- 
thum, tyvnSov, Fr. & Pr. anis, Ar. anisin, jani- 
sun. (Bot.) An unbelliferous plant of the genus 
Pimpinella. 

(= It grows naturally in Egypt, and is cultivated in 
Spain and Malta, whence the seeds are imported. The 
flowers are small, and of a yellowish white; the seeds 
oblong and swelling. Anise-seeds have an aromatic 
smell, and a pleasant, warm taste. Lindley. 

An/ise-seed, n. [A-S. onizae.] The seed of anise; 
also a cordial prepared from it. 

3 Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

An/i-sétte’, n. [Fr. anisette.] A cordial flavored 

_ With the essence of anise-seed. 

An/i-so-mmeér/ie, a [Gr. dv priv., toos, equal, and 
pépos, part.] Not consisting of similar or symmetri- 
eal parts. Dana. 

Ank/er (82), n. [Ger. & D. anker, L.. Lat. ance- 
ria, ancheria, O. Fr. ancere, anche.) A Dutch 
liquid measure, formerly used in England, and con- 
taining ten wine gallons. LP. Cye. 

Ank/er-ite,n. (Fr. ankérite, Ger. ankerit, so called 
from Prof. Anker, of Austria.] A mineral. consist- 
ing of the carbonates of lime, magnesia, and iron. 
It resembles carbonate of lime in color and erystal- 
line structure, but turns brown on exposure, owing 
to the iron it contains. 

Ankle (in/kl), ». [A-S. ancleow, D. & Ger. en- 
kel, dim. of anke, bent, neck.] The joint which 

_ connects the foot with the leg. 

An/kle-bone, ». The bone of the ankle ; the as- 
tragalus. 
n/kled, a. Having, or pertaining to, ankles; — used 
in composition; as, well-anhled, Beau. § Fl. 


An/nal-ize, v.t. To record in annals. 


An/nats, 7. pl. 


An-néal, v. t. 


An-néaling, n. 





An-née/tant, a. 
An/ne-lid, 
An-néli-dan, 


of nt-1 Ul! 3-adés, 


An-ntli-da, n. pl. 
An-ntvla-ta, 


An-néx’, v. é. 


Am-méx’, v.i. To join; to be united. 
An-neéx’, 2. 





An-néx/iom (-ntk/shun), 2. 
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Ank/let, 7. An ornament for the ankle. Southey. 
n/ky-10/sis, n. See ANCIYLOSIS. 
An/lage(45),2. 
A short dag- 
ger worn in 
the 14th cen- 
Pee er are 
Ann, n. [Lat. annus, year, L. Lat. annata, in- 
An/nat, come of a year, also, of half a year.] 


(Scots Law.) A half year’s stipend, over and above 
what is owing for the incumbency, due to a min- 
ister’s relict, child, or nearest of kin after his de- 
cease. Wharton. 


eHne!22d, nn. [Tind.] In the Kast Indies, the sixteenth 


part of a rupee, worth 14d. sterling, or about 3 cents 
in American currency. Malcom. 


An/nal-ist, x. [Fr. annaliste.] A writer of annals. 


The monks... were the only annalists in those ages. T/wne. 


Sheldon. 
w/mals, n. pl. [Lat. annalis (sc. liber), and more 
frequently in the pl. annales (sc. libri), chronicles ; 
annus, year. ] 

1. A history or relation of events in chronologi- 
eal order, cach event being recorded under the year 
in which it happened; also the title of such a his- 
tory. “ The annals of our religion.” Logers. ‘An- 
nals of the revolution.” Alacaulay. 

2. A series of historical events. 

It was one of the most eritical periods in our annals. Burke. 

3. A periodic publication, containing records of 
discoveries, transactions of societies, &c., as, ‘“An- 
nals of Science.” 

(= This word was formerly sometimes used in the 
singular; as, ‘‘ In deathless annal.” Young. 


Syn.—lIlistory. See listory. 


[See ANN, ANNAT.] (Eng. Eccl. 
Lav.) The first year’s whole profits of a spiritual 
preferment, anciently paid by the clergy to the pope, 
but in the reign of Henry VILL. transferred to the 
crown; first fruits. Burrill. 
[A-S. ana@lan, onalan, to kindle, 
to inflame, from the pref. an, on, and @lan, to kin- 
dle, to bake, @, @l, flame; @led, fire.| [imp. & p. p. 
ANNEALED; p. pr. & vb. n. ANNEALING. | 

1. To heat nearly to fluidity, and then cool slowly, 
as glass, cast-iron, or other metals, for the purpose 
of rendering them less brittle ; to temper by sub- 
jecting to great heat, and afterward gradually 
cooling. 

2. To heat, as glass or tiles, in order to fix colors. 
1. The art or process of heating 
and then gradually cooling glass or metals, for the 
purpose of removing brittleness or increasing duc- 
tility. Tomlinson. 

2. The process of heating glass, or tiles, in order 
to fix colors. Tuller. 
[ Lat. annectere, to tie or bind to, 
See infra.| Connecting; annexing. 

n, |Lat. annellus, dim. of annulus, 
ring, and Gr, efdov, form.] One 
of the annelides. 

{Lat. as if annellatus, fur- 
nished with a little ring. Cf. an- 
nulatus, with aring.|] (Zo06l.) A 
division of the Articulata, or articulate animals, 
characterized by an elongated body, formed of nu- 
merous rings or annular segments. It includes the 
common earth-worms, the leech, intestinal worms, 
and other worm-like species. See Worm. 

[imp. & p. p. ANNEXED (an-ntkst/); 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. ANNEXING.] [Lat. annectere, an- 
nexum, to tie or bind to; from ad, to, and nectere, 
to tie, to fasten together; Fr. annexer. | 

1. To unite at the end; to subjoin; to affix. ‘He 
annexed a codicil to a will.” Johnson. 

2. To add, as a smaller thing to a greater. ‘He 
annexed a province to his kingdom.” Johnson. 

3. To connect, especially as a consequence; as, to 
annex a penalty to a prohibition, or punishment to 
guilt. 

Syn.—To add; join; unite; coalesce. See App. 


Tooke. 
[Lat. annexus, neut. annexum, p. p. of 
Something annexed. ‘The annexes 
Browne, 


annectere. | 
of divinity.” 
ma-mex-a/tiom, nm. [See ANNEX, v.] 

1. The act of annexing, or uniting; conjunction; 
addition; the act of connecting; union; as, the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States, of chattels 
to the freehold. 

2. (a.) (Law.) The union of property with a free- 
hold so as to become a fixture. Bowvier. (b.) (Scots 
Law.) The uniting of lands or rents to the crown, 

Bell. Wharton. 
[Lat. annexio, from 
annectere,| The act of annexing; annexation; ad- 


dition. [Rare.] Shak. 
An-néx/ment, 2. The act of annexing, or the 
thing annexed. [Rare.] Shak. 
An-ni/hi-la-ble, a. [Fr. annihilable.] Capable of 
being annihilated. Clarke. 


An-nWVhi-lite, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. ANNIHILATED ; 


p. pr. & vb. n. ANNIHILATING. | oe annihilare, 
Hlicron., from ad and nihilum, nihil, nothing; Fr. 
annihiler. | 





“ANNOY 


1. To reduce to nothing; to destroy the exist- 
ence of; to cause to cease to be. 
It is impossible for any body to be utterly annihilated. Bacon. 


2. To destroy the form or peculiar distinctive 
properties of, so that the specific thing no longer 
exists; as, to annihilate a forest by cutting and car- 
rying away the trees, though the timber may still 
exist; also, to destroy or eradicate, as a property 
or attribute of a thing. 

An-ni/hi-late, a. Annihilated. nae| 
An-nV/hi-la/tion, n. |Fr. annihilation. 
1. The act of reducing to nothing, or non-exist- 


ence; or the act of destroying the form or combina- | 


tion of parts under which a thing exists, so that the 
name can no longer be applied to it; as, the annihi- 
lation of a corporation. é 
2. The state of being annihilated. Hooker. 
An-ni/hi-la/tor, 2, One who, or that which, anni- 
hilates. 
An-nWVhi-la-to-ry, a, Tending or serving to anni- 
hilate; destructive. 
An/ni-vér/sa-ri-ly, adv. Annually. Bp. Hall. 
n/ni-wéx’sa-ry (82), a [Lat. anniversarius, from 
annus, year, and vertere, versum, to turn; Ir. an- 
niversaire.| Returning with the year, at a stated 
time; annual; yearly; as, an anniversary feast. 
Anniversary days (Rom. Cath. Church), the days in 
which an office is yearly performed for the souls of the 
deceased, or in which the martyrdom of the saints is 
yearly celebrated. P. Cye. 


An'ni-vér/sa-ry, n. [Lat. anniversarium, Fr. an- 
niversaire. | 

1. A day celebrated as it returns cach year, 

2. The act of celebration; performance in honor 

_ of an event. 

An/ni-vérse,n. Anniversary. [ Obs.) Dryden, 

An-ndm/i-na/tion, n. [Lat. annominatio, agrom- 
inatio, from ad and nominatio, from nominare, to 
name; nomen, a name. | 

1. A pun; the use of words nearly alike in sound, 
but of different meanings; a paronomasia. /ncye. 

2. The use of two or more words successively 
beginning with the same leiter, or in which the 
same letter recurs; alliteration. Tyrwhitt, 

ofi-2d' nd, n. ([Lat., from annus, year.) 

1. A year’s production or increase; hence, pro- 
visions for a year’s subsistence. 

2. (Rom. Hist.) A contribution or tax, payable 
in corn, imposed on some of the more fertile proy- 
inces. Brande. 

An/!no-tate, v.7. [Lat. annotare, from ad and no- 
tare, to mark; nota, mark, from noscere, notwm, to 
learn to know; Fr. aznoter.] To make annotations, 
comments, or remarks. Tatler. 

An/no-ta/tion, 2. [Lat. annotatio, Fr, & Pr. anno- 
tation. ] 

1. A remark, note, or commentary on some pas- 
sage of a book, intended to illustrate its meaning; 
— generally used in the plural; as, annotations on 
ancient authors. 

2. (Afed.) The prelude or first symptoms of an 
intermittent fever. Coxe. 

An/no-ta/tion-ist, n. One who makes annota- 
tions; an annotator. [2are.] 

An/no-ta’/tor, n. [Lat. annotator, Fr. annotateur.] 
A writer of annotations or comments; a commen- 
tator; a scholiast. Felton. 

An-no/ta-to-ry (50), a. Containing annotations. 

An-ndot/i-notis, a. [Lat. annotinus, from annus, 
year.] (Bot.) A year old. Eng. Cye. 

An-ndét/to, nr. (Cf. ARNOT.] A species of red or yel- 
lowish-red dyeing material, prepared from the 
seeds of a tree (Siva oreliana) belonging to the 
tropical regions of America, It is used for coloring 
cheese, butter, &c. McCulloch. Loudon. 

(=> This word is variously spelled. 

An-noun¢e’/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ANNOUNCED; P). pr. 
& vb. n. ANNOUNCING.] [Fr. annoncer, O. Fr. an- 
noncier, annuncier, anoncier, Pr. annunciar, It. an- 
nunziare, Lat. annunciare, from ad and nunciare, 
to report, to relate, from aunciws, messenger, bear- 
er of news.] 

1. To give public notice, or first notice of; to 
make known; to publish; to proclaim. 

Her [Q. Elizabeth’s] arrival was announced through the 
country by a peal of cannon from the ramparts. Gilpin. 

2. To pronounce; to declare by judicial sentence, 

Publish laws, announce 
Or life or death. Prior. 

Syn.—To proclaim; publish; make known; promul- 
gate. — To PUBLISH, ANNOUNCE, PROCLAIM, PROMULGATE, 
We publish what we give openly to the world, either by 
oral communication or by means of the press; as, to pub- 
lish abroad the faults of our neighbors. We announce 
what we declare by anticipation, or make known for the 
first time; as, to annownce the speedy publication of a 
book, to announce the approach or arrival of a distin- 
guished personage. We proclaim any thing to which we 
give the widest publicity; as, to proclaim the news of 
victory. We promulgate when we proclaim abroad what 
has hitherto been known to only a few; as, to promul- 
gate the gospel. , 

An-nounge/ment, 2. The act of announcing, or 
giving public notice; proclamation; publication. 

An-noun/¢éer, 2. One who announces. 

An-noy’, v.t. [imp.&p.p. ANNOYED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ANNOYING.] [Fr. enntyer; O. Fr. enuier, anuier, 
anoter ; Pr. enutar, enueiar, enoiar ; It. annojare, 
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Dryden. — 


 An-noy/oits, a. 


ANNOY 


2 
See infra.) To injure or disturb by continued or 
repeated acts; to tease, vex, incommode, or molest; 
as, to annoy an army by impeding their march, 
or by a continued cannonade, 

, Say, what can more our tortured souls annoy 

‘Than to behold, admire, and lose our joy? Prior. 

Syn.—To molest; yex; trouble; pester; embarrass; 
perplex; tease. 

An-noy’,n. [Fr. ennui; O. Fr. enwi, anut, anoi; Pr. 
enuoi, enuey, enueg, enwit, enwet, enweit, enut, enoc; 
Sp. enajo, Pg. nojo, It. noja, O. It. nojo ; from Lat. 
in odio, in hatred (esse alicui in odio, Cic.).] Injury 
or molestation from continued acts or inconvenience. 
“ Worse than Tantalus’ is her annoy.” Shak. 

High Heaven, in mercy to your sad annoy, 
Still greets you with glad tidings of immortal joy. Keble. 

An-noy/ang¢e, 7. [O. Fr. anoiance, anuianche.] 

1. The act of annoying, or the state of being an- 

noyed. ‘'T'o the annoyance of others.” Hooker. 

_ For the further annoyance and terror of any besieged place, 

they would throw into it dead bodies, Wilkins. 

2. That which annoys. 

A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious sense. 
An-noy/’er, 2. One who annoys. 

An-noy/ful, a. Giving annoyance or trouble; an- 


Shak. 


noying. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Anm-noy/ing, p.a. Incommoding; hurting; mo- 
lesting. 


[O. Fr. enuius, anieus, anoious, 
anoios ; Pr. enwios, enweyos, enoios.] Troublesome ; 
annoying. [Ods.] Chaucer. 

An/ma-al (29), a. [Lat. annualis, from annus, year ; 
Pr. annual, Fr. annwel, It. annwale.] 

1. Returning every year; yearly; coming or hap- 
pening yearly. ‘‘The annual overflowing of the 
‘river [Nile].” Ray. 

2. Performed in a year; reckoned by the year; 
as, the annwal motion of the earth, 
- A thousand pounds a year annual support. 


y 


Shak. 
3. Lasting or continuing only one year or season; 
requiring to be renewed every year; as, an anneal 
plant. Bacon. 
An’mu-al, n. 1. A thing happening or returning 
yearly ; — especially, a literary work published once 
ayear, 
2. A thing, especially a plant, that lasts or lives 
but one year or season. 
Oaths are...in some sense almost annuals; ...andI my- 
self can remember about forty different sets. Swift. 
An/nu-aList, 2. One who writes for, or who cdits, 
vanannual. [Lare.] 
An/nu-al-ly, adv. Yearly; returning every year; 
year by year. 
whnuatry,d Annual. [0bs.] J. Hail. 
n/nu-ent, a. [Lat. annuens, p. pr., annuere, to 
nod, from ad and nwere, to nod.] Serving to throw 
the head forward, as the muscles used in nodding, 
An-nii/i-tant, n. [See ANNnurTy.] One who re- 
ccives, or is entitled to receive, an annuity. Lamb. 
Am-nii/ity,n. [L. Lat. annvitas, Fr. annwité, from 
Lat. anus, year.] A sum of money, payable yearly, 
to continue for a given number of years, for life, or 
forever; an annual allowance. Governments often 
borrow money upon annuities; that is, for a certain 
sum advanced on loan, the government contracts to 
pay the lender a specific sum for life, or for aterm 
of years. ie mCyc: 
An-naiV, vit. [imp. & p.p. ANNULLED; p. pr. & 
»0.N. ANNULLING.] [L. Lat. annullare, annulare, 
Fr. annuler, Pr.annmellar, from Lat. ad, to, and nl- 
lus, none, neullwm, neut., nothing. } 
1. To reduce to nothing; to obliterate. [Obs.] 
Light, the prime work of God, to me’s extinct, 
And all her various objects of delight 
Annulled, which might in part my grief have eased. Jfilton. 
2. To make void or of no effect; to nullify; to 
abrogate; to abolish;— used appropriately of laws, 
decrees, edicts, decisions of courts, or other estab- 
lished rules, permanent usages, and the like, which 
are made void by competent authority. 
Do they mean to annul laws of inestimable value to our 
liberties? Burke. 
Syn.—To abolish; nullify; abrogate; repeal; cancel; 
reverse; rescind; revoke; destroy; set aside; obliterate. 
See ABOLISH. 
An/nwlar, a. [Lat. annularis, from annulus, ring. ] 
1. Pertaining to, or having the form of, a ring; 
as, annular fibers. Ray. 
2. Banded or marked with circles, dots, &¢, Dana. 
Annular space, the space between an inner and outer 
ring or cylinder. — Annular eclipse (Astron.), an eclipse 
of the sun in which the moon conceals the whole of the 
sun's disk, except a bright ring around the border. Brande. 
An/nu-lar-ly, adv. In an annular manner. 
wnutlary,a. [Lat.annularius. See ANNULAR.] 
Having the form of aring; annular. Ray. 
an/aew-Ealta, n. pl. ([Lat. annulus.] (Zodl.) A 
class of articulate animals whose bodies are com- 
posed of ring-like portions, as the earth-worm, &c. 
An/nu-late, a. (Lat. annulatus.) Furnished 
An/nw-li/ted, with rings, or circles like rings; 
having belts surrounded by rings. Gray. 
n/nu-li/tion, n. [Lat. annulatus.] <A circular 
or ring-like formation; a ring or belt. 
/mm-Lét, n. [From Lat. annulus, ring, with a 
dim. termination, as in rivulet, from Lat. rivulus.] 








1. A little ring. 

2. (Arch.) A small, 
flat fillet, encircling a 
column, &c., used by 
itself, or with other | 
moldings; it is used, 
several times repeated, under the Dorie capital; 
as, in the fig., called also a listel, or cincture, or a 
list, eyebrow, or square rabbet. Gwilt, 

3. (Her.) A little circle borne as 
a charge in coats of arms; former- : 
ly reputed a mark of nobility and ; 
jurisdiction. Itis also amark of dis- 
tinction, borne by the fifth brother 
of a family in his coat of arms. 

Encyc. Brit. 

The act of an- 





Annulet. 


An-niilment, 7. 
nulling. 
n/nu-lo/san, 7, One of the An- 
nellata, or Annelides. 

An/nw-idse, a. ae annulus, ying.) Furnished 
with, or composed of, rings. 

The anniuiose animals are the same as the articulate 
animals, or articulata. Partington. 

Hine! nits, n. [Lat.] Aring; an encircling ridge, 
or a series of prominences, &c.; the space or ring 
inclosed between the circumferences of two concen- 
tric circles. 

An-nti/mer-ate (30), v.¢. [Lat. annumerare, from 
ad and numerare, to number, from niwmerus, num- 
ber, q. v.] To add; to unite to something before 
mentioned, 

There are omissions of other kinds which will deserve to be 


annumerated to these. Wollaston. 
An-niti/mer-a/tion, n. [Lat. annwmeratio.] Ad- 
dition to a former number, Browne. 


An-mnilin/ci-ate (-shi-at), v.¢. Limp. & p. p. ANNUN- 


CIATED; p. pr. & vb. n. ANNUNCIATING.] [Lat. 
annunciare. See ANNOUNCE.] ‘To bring tidings 
of; to announce. [Obds.] Chaucer. 


An-ntin'ci-a/tiom (-shi-a/shun), 7. 
ciatio.| 

1. The act of announcing or proclaiming; as, the 
annunciation of peace. 

2. The name of a festival celebrated by the church 
(March 25th), in memory of the angel’s announce- 
ment, on that day, to the Virgin Mary, that she 
should bear the Messiah. Bp. Taylor. 

An-niin/ei-a/tox (-shi-a/tur), ». [Lat. annunciator.] 

1. One who announces; specifically, an ofticer 
in the church of Constantinople, whose business 
was to inform the people of the festivals which were 
to be celebrated. 

2. A machine connected by wires with the rooms 
in a hotel to ring a gong or bell, and designate the 
number of the room from which it was rung. 

An-ntin’ci-a-to-ry (-shi-a-), a. Announcing, or 
making publicly known. Ogilvie. 

of-220'd,n. (Zo0l.) A species of ruminating animal, 
about which so little is known that zodlogists are 
undetermined whether to consider it as an antelope 

_ or a species of buffalo. ting. Cyc. 

An/dde, n. [Gr. avd, up, and 6déc, way.] ‘(Elec.) 
The positive pole of an electric battery, or more 
strictly the path by which the current passes out 
and enters the electrolyte on its way to the other 
pole ;— opposed to cathode. Faraday. 

oHn’o-dom, n. ([Gr. dv priv. and ddots, dddvroc, a 
tooth.] (Conch.) A genus of lamellibranchiate 
bivalves, as the fresh-water muscle, haying no pos- 

_ terior teeth at the hinge. Owen. 

An/o-dyme, nm. [Lat. anodynwm (sc. medicamen- 
tum), Gy. avaddvvoy (se. panakay): See ANODYNE, 
a.| Any medicine which allays pain, as an opiate 

_ or narcotic. 

An/o-dyme,a. [Lat. anodynus, Gr. dvddvvos, free 
from pain, stilling pain, from ay priv. and odévn, 
pain.] Serving to assuage pain. ‘The anodyne 
draught of oblivion.” Burke. 

(= “ The word is chiefly applied to the different prep- 
arations of opium, belladonna, hyoscyamus, and lettuce.” 

New Am. Cye. 

An/o-dy’/notis, a. Uaving the qualities of an ano- 
dyne. Coles, 

A-moil’,v.¢. To anoint with oil. [Obs.] Tyndale. 

A-noint’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ANOINTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. ANOINTING.] [O. Fr. enoindre, p. enoint, 
Lat. inwngere, to anoint, Fr. oindre, p. oint, Pr. 
onger, onker, from Lat. in and wngere, wrgwere, to 
smear, anoint. ] 

1. To pour oil upon; to smear or rub over with 
oil or unctuous substances; also to spread over, as 
oil, 


[Lat. annun- 


When thou fastest, anoint thy head. Matt. vi. 17. 
And fragrant oils the stiffened limbs anoint, Dryden. 

2. To consecrate, especially a king, priest, or 

prophet, by unction, or the use of oil. 

Our blessed Lord himself, who united in his own person the 

threefold character of king, priest, and prophet, was distin- 
uished by the name of the Messiah, which, in the Hebrew 
anguage, signifies the anointed. Porteus. 

3. To smear or daub. 

He anointed the eyes of the blind man with clay. John ix. 6, 
A-noint/er, 2. One who anoints. 
A-noint/ment, n. The act of anointing, or state of 

being anointed. Milton. 
A-mn0O/lis, n. [In the Antilles, anoli, anoalli, a liz- 
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ANOPLOTHERIUM 


ard.] <A genus of reptiles which belong to the fam- 
ily Jguanide, 'Vhey appear to take the place in the 
New World of the chameleon in the Old. Baird. 


An/o-mal, n. (Gram.) An anomalous word. [2.] 
A-n6dm/a-lism, 7. [Sce ANOMALOUS.] An anom- 
aly; a deviation from rule. Wilkins. 


A-n6bm/a-list/ie, a. 
A-nobm/a-list/ie-al, 
lished rules. 

2. (Astron.) Pertaining to the anomaly or angular 
distance of a planet from its perihelion. 

Anomalistic revolution, the period in which a planet or 
satellite goes through the complete cycles of its changes 
of anomaly,.or from any point in its elliptic orbit to the 
same again. — Anomalistic or pertodical year, the time 
in which the earth makes its anomalistic revolution, which 
is longer than the tropical year on account of the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes. 

A-ndm/a-list/ie-al-ly, ad. With irregularity. 

A-nodm/2x-lite, n. An irregular mineral. 

A-ndm/a-lotis, a. [Lat. anomalus, Gr. advapaXos, 
uneyen, irregular, from dy priv. and odpadés, even, 
from 6yés, same.] Deviating from a general rule, 
method, or analogy; abnormal; irregular. 

The afflicting and anomalous illness which brought him to 
his grave. De Quincey. 

Anomalous chords (Mus.), such as contain extreme 
sharp or extreme flat intervals. 


A-n6m/a-lotis-ly, adv. In an anomalous manner, 
A-nodm/aly, 2. [Lat. anomalia, Gr. dvwparia, Vr. 
anomalie. See supra.) 

1. Deviation from the common rule; irregularity ; 
thus oven, the plural of ox, is an anomaly in gram- 
mar, as the regular plural would be owes. 

We are enabled to unite into a consistent whole the various 
anomalies and contending principles that are found in the 
minds and affairs of men. Burke. 

2. (Astron.) (a.) The angular distance of a planet 
from its perihelion, as seen from the sun; cither 
true, mean, or eccentric. (b.) The angle measur- 
ing apparent irregularities in the motion of a 
planet. Nichol. 

3. (Mus.) A small deviation from a perfect inter- 
val, in tuning instruments with fixed notes; a tem- 
perament. Ed. Eneyc. 

4. (Nat. Hast.) Any deviation from the essential 
characteristics of a specific type. 

gs Pt eames ; x 
eff-226/2é-a, n. (Gr. dvopia, lawlessness, from dvopos, 
lawless, from a priv. and yépos, law, rule.] (Conch.) 
A genus of bivalve shells, so called from their un- 
equal yalves; the beaked cockle. Owen. 
An/o-meean,7. [Gr. dyduot0s, unlike, from dy priy. 
and épotos, like, from 665, same; Fr. Anoméen.] 
(Zccl. Hist.) One of the pure Arians, as distin- 
guished from the Semi-Arians. They held the 
Son to be unlike the Father in his essential nature, 
Lincye. Brit. 
A-ndm/o-rhim/boid (-rém/-),n. [Gr. avopos, law- 
less, and Eng. rhomboid.) (Min.) An irregular 
crystal or spar. 
n/o-mow/ral (-mow’ral), a. [Gr. dvdyotos, unlike 
(from dy priv. and dpés, one and the same), and vind, 
tail.] Irregular in the character of the tail or ab- 
domen; as, the anomoural crustaceans, a group be- 
_ tween the crabs and the shrimps. Dana. 
Anfo-my,n. [Gr.dvopia, See supra.] A violation 
of law. bees Bramhalt. 
A-non/, adv. [O. Eng. anoon, anon, onane, lit., in 
one (moment), from A-S. an, equiv. to on, in, and on, 
equiv. to an, aen, ain, one. } , , 

1. Quickly; ina short time; soon; immediately, 

The same is he that heareth the word, and anon with joy 
receiveth it. Matt, xiii. 20. 

2. At another time; again. Shak. 

And then, anon, drums in his ear. Shak. 

Ever and anon, now and then; frequently; often. 

A pouncet box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose. 
ef-2d!na@ (Synop., §130), 2. [From 
the Malay name manoa and me- 
nona.| (Bot.) A genus of tropi- 
cal or subtropical plants of the 
nat. ord. Anonacee, including the 
sour-sop. Eng. Cyc. 
n/on-yim/i-ty, n. [See ANONY- 
mous.] The quality or state of 
being anonymous ; anonymous- 
ness. [Rare.] ‘ He rigorously in- 
sisted upon the rights of anonym- 
ity.” Carlyle. 
A-nén/y-motis, a. [N. Lat. anonymus, Gr. dvovv- 
pos, without name, from ay priv. and évupa, Kol. for 
dvona, name; Fr. anonyme.] Wanting a name; 
without the real name of the author; nameless; as, 
an anonymous pamphlet. 

A-non/y-motis-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being anonymous. Coleridge. 

. A-nOn/y-moiwts-ly, adv. In an anonymous manner; 
without a name, 
An/9-phjte, n. 
and ¢urév, a plant, from ¢dtewv, to grow. ] q 
moss. See CRYPTOGAM. Gray. 
#2! op-lo-theé'ri-tem, n. [Gr. dvordos, unarmed, 
from dy priv. and é7)ov, implement, weapon, and 
Sypiov, in form dim. from Sjp, beast, but in use 
equiv. to it.] (Paleon.) A genus of extinct quadrupeds 
of the order Pachydermata, whose bones were first 
found in the gypsum quarries near Paris; character- 


1. Irregular; departing 
from common or estab- 


: Shak. 








Sour-sop (Anona 
muricata). 


[Gr. dvw, upward, from dvd, up, 
(Bot.) A 
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ANOPSIA 
ized by the shortness and feebleness of their canine 
teeth, whence the name. Cuvier. 
f-ndp'si-d,)n. (Gr. dv priv. and dy, sight, from 

An/op-sy, § the root oz, to see.] (Anat.) Want 
of sight; a case of monstrosity in which the eye and 
orbit are wanting. Dunglison. 

An’o-réx/y, n. [N. Lat. anorevia, Gr. dvopezia, from 
dv priv. and épegis, desire, appetite, from dpéyery, to 
reach after, desire.}] (J/ed.) Want of appetite, with- 
out a loathing of food. Coxe. 

A-nor/mal, a. [Gr.d priv. and Lat. normalis, nor- 
mal, q. v., from norma, square, rule; Fr. & Pr. anor- 
mal.| Not according to rule; abnormal, 

A-n6or’thie, a. [See ANORTHITE.| (J/in.) Having 
unequal oblique axes; as, wnorthic or triclinic crys- 
tals. 

A-nor’/thite, n. [Gr. dv priv. and 6pSés, straight 
6pSh, sc. ywvia, right angle; not in a right angle. | 
A species of mineral of the feldspar family, occur- 
ring in small glassy crystals. 

A-nor’tho-sedpe, n. (Gr. dy priv., dpS6s, straight, 
and oxoréw, to see.] An instrument for producing 
a peculiar kind of optical illusion by means of two 
disks rotating rapidly opposite to each other. The 
posterior one is transparent, and has certain dis- 
torted figures painted upon it: the first is opaque, 
but pierced with a number of narrow slits through 
which the figures on the posterior disk are viewed. 

of -nds'’mi-d, n. bors dy priv. and édopn, smell.]} 
(Med.) A loss of the sense of smell. Dunglison. 

An-dth’er, a. [From an, a, one, and other, q. v.] 

1. Not the same; different. 
He winked, and turned his lips another way. Shak. 
2. One more, in addition to a former number. 
Another yet?—aseventh? I'llsee no more. Shak. 
3. Any other; any different person, indefinitely ; 
any one else. 
Let another praise thee, and not thy own mouth. 
Prov, xxvii. 2. 
{2 This word is often used without a noun, becoming 
a substitute for the name of a person or thing, as in the 
last example. It is also much used in opposition to one, 
as in the first and second passages cited. It is also fre- 
quently used with ove, in_a reciprocal sense; as, “love 
one another,” that is, let one love another. 

An-dth’/er-gaines, @. [Corrupted from another- 
gates, q.v.] Of another kind. [Obs.] Sidney. 

An-éth/er-gates, a. [From another and gate, or 
gait, way, q.v. Cf. ALGATES.] Of another sort. 
[Obs.| ‘‘Another-gates adventure.” Hudibras. 

An-6th/er-guéss, a. [From another and guise, way, 
or manner, q.v.] Of a different kind; different. 

It used to goin another-guess manner. Arbuthnot. 

t= “ Burke uses the word another-guess, in which ex- 
pression are both vulgarity and ignorance. The real term 
is another-guise ; there is nothing of guessing.” Landor. 

A-nSt/ta, 7. See ANNOTTO. 

An-ow/rotis, a. [Gr. dy priv. and ovpa, a tail.] 
(Zo6l.) Destitute of a tail, as the frogs among Ba- 
trachians. Carpenter. 

An/sa-ted, a. [Lat. ansatus, from ansa, a handle; 
Fr. ree} Having a handle or handles, or some- 

thing in the form of handles. Johnson. 

oMn'sexr, n.; pl. AN/SE- 
RES. [Lat.] (Ornith.) 
A. Linnean order of 
natatorial birds swim- 
ming by means of web- 
feet, as the duck, or of 
lobe-feet, as the grebe. 
In this order are in- 
cluded the families Al- 
cid@, Anatide, Colym- 
bide, Lorida, Pelica- 4 
nide, and Procellari- a, Anser erythropus; b, Anas 
d@. anser. 

An/ser-a/ted, a. (Her.) Having the extremities ter- 

, minate in the heads of eagles, lions, &c.; as, an 
anserated cross. 

An/ser-ine, a. {Lat. anserinus, from anser, a 
goose.] Pertaining to, or resembling, a goose, or 
the skin of a goose; as, an anserine skin. 

An/slaight (-slat),. [See OnsnauGur.] An at- 
tack; an affray. [Obs.] 

I do remember yet that anslaight ; thou wast beaten, 
And fled’st before the butler. Beau. & Fi. 

An/swer (in’ser), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ANSWERED; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. ANSWERING.] [A-S. andswarjan, 
answarjan, onswarjan, geandswarjan, to answer, 
from and, against, and swarjan, to affirm; swerjan, 
to swear; Goth. swaran, to swear. Cf. A-S. and- 
ayrd, Goth. andawaurd, andawaurdi, Ger. ant- 
wort, answer. | 

1. To speak or write in return to, asin return to 

a call or question, or to a speech, declaration, argu- 

ment, or the like; to respond to. 
She answers him as if she knew his mind. 

So spake the apostate angel, thoughin pain;... 

And him thus answered soon his bold compeer. AJ/filton. 

2. In an intensive use, to respond to satisfactorily ; 

to mect successfully by way of explanation, argu- 
ment, or justification, and the like; to refute. 

No man was able to answer him a word. Matt. xxii. 46. 

These shifts refuted, answer thine appellant. Mitton. 

3. To be or act in return to. Hence, (a.) To be 

or act in compliance with, in fulfillment or satisfac- 

tion of, as an order, obligation, demand, and the like ; 





} 





Shak. 


An/swer (in/ser), v. i. 


An/swer (in/ser), 7. 





An/swer-a-ble-ness, 7. 


An/swer-a-bly, adv. 


Awm’t. A contraction of qn it, that is, if it. 
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as, he answered my claim upon him; the servant 
answered the bell; this does not answer the purpose. 
This proud king... studies day and night 


To answer all the debt he owes unto you. Shak. 
(b.) To atone for; to be punished for, 
And grievously hath Caesar answered it. Shak. 


(c.) To be opposite to; to face. 


The windows answering each other, we could just discern 
the glowing horizon through them. Gilpin. 


(d@.) To be or act as an equivalent to, or as adequate 
or sufficient for. [ Obs. or rare. | 

Money answereth all things. Eccles. x. 1). 

(e.) To be or act in accommodation, conformity, 

relation, or proportion to; to correspond to; to suit. 

Weapons must needs be dangerous things, if they answered 


the bulk of so prodigious a person. Swit. 
(f.) To render account to or for. 
I will...send him to answer thee. Shak. 


1. To speak or write by 
way of return, or in reply; to make response. 
There was no voice, nor any that answered. 
1 Kings xviii. 26. 
2. To make a satisfactory response or return; 
hence, to render account, or to be responsible; as, 
the man must answer to his employer for the money 
intrusted to his care. 
Let his neck answer for it, if there be any martial law. Shak. 
3. To be or act in return. Hence, (@.) To be or 
act by way of compliance, fulfillment, reciproca- 
tion, or satisfaction; as, gypsum answers asa ma- 
nure on some soils. 
Do the strings answer to thy noble hand ? Dryden. 
(b.) To be opposite, or to act in opposition. (c.) 
To be or act as an equivalent, or as adequate or suf- 
ficient; as, avery few will answer. (d.) To be or 
act in conformity, or by way of accommodation, 
correspondence, relation, or proportion ; to con- 
form; to suit. 
That the time may have all shadow and silence in it, and 


the place answer to convenience. Shak. 
Tf this but answers to my just belief, 
Tl well remember you. Shak. 


As in water face answereth to face, so the heart of man to 
man. Prov. xxvii. 19. 
[A-S. andswara, answer. 
See supra. | 

1. Something said or written in return to a call, a 
question, an argument, an allegation, an address, or 
the like. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath. Prov, xv. 1. 
I called him, but he gave me no answer. Cant. v. 6. 
2. Something done in return for, or in conse- 
quence of, something else. 
Great the slaughter is 
Here made by the Roman; great the answer be 
Britons must take. 

3. A solution, the result of a mathematical oper- 
ation; as, the answer to a problem. 

4. (Law.) A counter-statement of facts in a 
course of pleadings ; a confutation of what the 
other party has alleged; a responsive declaration 
by a witness in reply to a question put to him. In 
Equity, itis the most usual form of defense to the 
complainant’s charges in his bill. Bouvier. 


Syn.—Reply; rejoinder; response. See Rerry. 


An/swer-a-ble (iin/ser-a-bl), a. 1. Capable of being 


answered ; admitting an answer; — usually imply- 
ing that the answer may be satisfactory. 

The argument, though subtle, is yet answerable. Johnson. 

2. Obliged to answer; liable to be called to ac- 
count; liable to pay, indemnify, or make good; 
amenable; responsible; as, an agent is answerable 
to his principal; to be answerable for a debt, or for 
damages. 

Will any man argue that... he can not be justly pun- 
ished, but is answerable only to God? Swift. 

3. Correspondent; conformable, Henee, compa- 
rable. 

What wit and policy of man is answerable to their discreet 
and orderly course? Holland. 

This revelation ... was answerable to that of the apostle to 
the Thessalonians. Milton. 

4. Suitable; suited ; proportionate ; as, an achieve- 
ment answerable to the preparation for it. 

5. Equal; correspondent; equivalent; as, the suc- 
cess is answerable to my desires. 

Had the valor of his soldiers been answerable, he had reached 
that year, as was thought, the utmost bounds of Britain. Milton. 
The quality of being an- 
_swerable, liable, responsible, or correspondent. 

In an answerable manner; 
in due proportion, correspondence, or conformity ; 


_ Suitably. 
An/’swer-er (in/ser-er), 2. 
An/swer-less (in/ser-les), @. 


One who answers. 

Having no answer, 
_ or impossible to be answered. Byron. 
Sce AN, 


[ Obs. } 


An’t. A colloquial contraction of am not or are not ; 


as in the phrases / a@v’t, we a@vt, you @vt, &c. He 
ait follows either the analogy of the others, or is a 
_ corruption of he is not, 


Ant-, /[Gr. dvri, against.] A prefix in many 
An/ti-. words, meaning against, or opposed to. 
nt, n. [Standing for amt, and a contr. of Eng. em- 


met, A-S. emet, emette, emeta, Ger. ameise. En- 
’ ? ’ , 


oH! tat, n.; pl. AN/T. 


Ant-a¢/id (-is/id), n. 


Ant-a¢/id, a. 
Ant-iie/vid, n. 


An-tig’/o-nism, 7. 


An-tag/o-nist, 7. 


An-tig/’o-nist, a. 


An-tag/o-nist/ie, 
An-taig/o-nist/ie-al, 


+tic’oni 4 
Shak, | Am-tag’o-nize, v. 7. 


An-tag/o-ny, n. 


An-tal/Sie, a. 


Ant-iVka-li 


ofnt/an-a-€la'sis, n. 


oFnt/an-a-gol ze, n. 





Ant/aph-ro-dis/i-ae, a. 


Ant/aph-ro-dis/i-ae, n. 


Ant/aph-ro-dit/ie, n. 


Ant-iire/tie, «. 





~ ANTARCTIC 


tom.) An emmet; a pismire; a species of hymen- 
opterous insects of the Linnzan genus Formica, 
which is now made a family of several genera, 

(2 Among ants, as among bees, there are neuter or 
working ants, besides the males and females; the former 
only are without wings. ‘They live together in swarms, 
usually raising hillocks of earth, variously chambered 
within, where they maintain a perfect system of order, 
store their provisions, and nurture their young. 


[Lat.] (Arch.) A 
species of pilaster 
used by the Greeks 
and Romans to ter- 
minate the side walls 
of temples. Oz. Gloss. 

In antis, having col- 
ums between ante, as 
in certain porticos. 


[N.L. antacidum, Fr. 
antacide, from Gr. 





iri. i SSS 
dvr(, against, and 
Lat. acidus, acid.] A, A, Ante. 


(Med.) A remedy for acidity of the stomach, as an 
alkali or absorbent. 
Counteractive of acidity. 

[From anti and acrid, q. v.]) That 
which corrects acrimony. 

[Fr. antagonisme, N. Lat. an- 
tagonismus, from Gr. dvraywvivecsat, to struggle 
against, from ayri, against, and dywyvtfecSar, to con- 
tend or struggle, from ayy, contest. See AGON.] 
Opposition of action; counteraction or contrarict 
of things or principles. Good, 
{Fr. antagoniste, Lat. antago- 
nista, Gr. dvraywviotis, from dayri, against, and 
dywvtorhis, combatant, champion, from dywyigesar. 
See supra. ] 

1. One who contends with another, especially in 
combat; an adversary ; an opponent; a competitor. 
“Our antagonists in these controversies.” fooler. 

Antagonist of heaven’s Almighty King. Dilton. 


2. (Anat.) A muscle which acts in opposition to 
another; as a flerom, which bends a part, is the an- 
tagonist of an extensor, which extends it. 

Syn.—Adversary; enemy; opponent. See ADVER- 
SARY, 

Counteracting ; opposing; com- 

bating; as, an antagonist muscle. 

a. Opposing in combat; con- 
tending or acting against ; 

as, antagonistic forces; an antagonistic screw in a 

theodolite. 

They were distinct, adverse, even antagonistic. Milman. 
[Gr. dvraywrifecSat. See 
To contend; to act in opposition. 

[Fr. antagonie, Gr. avraywvia, 
from ayri, against, and dywyvia, contest. See supra 
and AGony.] Contest; opposition. [Obs.] 

The incommunicable antagony that is between Christ and 
Belial. Milton. 
[Fr. antalgique, from Gr. ayvri, 
Alleviating pain; ano- 


ANTAGONISM. } 


against, and dAyos, pain. | 
dyne. [Lare.] Johnson. 
(-li or -li), ». [From anti, q. v., and 
alkali, q. v.) (Med.) A remedy for the purpose of 
neutralizing alkali, or of counteracting an alkaline 
tendency in the system. Hooper. 


Ant-il/Ka-line (-lin or -lin), a. Of power to coun- 


teract alkalis. 

(Gr. dvravaxdacts, from dvri 
and dvak\acts, a bending back and breaking. See 
ANACLASTIC.| (Jthet.) (a.) A figure which con- 
sists in the designed use of one and the same word 
in two different senses in the same connection, so 
as to produce a pleasant effect upon the mind; a 
play upon words; as, whilst we dive, let us live. 
Learn some craft when young, that when old you 
may live without craft. Gibbs. (b.) A repetition 
of words, beginning a sentence, after a parenthesis ; 
as, Shall that heart (which not only feels them, but 
which has all motions of life placed in them), shall 
that heart, &e. 

[Gr. dvri, against, and dva- 
ywyf, a leading up. See ANAGOGE.] (Jthet.) A 
figure which consists in replying to an adyersary, 
by way of recrimination; as, when the accusation 
of one party is unanswerable, the accused person 
charges him with the same or other crime. Bailey. 
{Fr. antaphrodisiaque, 
from Gr. dvri, against, and ddpodictakés, belonging 
to venery, from ’Adpodirn, the goddess of love, Ve- 
nus.] (Med.) Having the quality of extinguishing 
or lessening venereal desire; antivenereal. 

A medicine that lessens 
or extinguishes the venereal appetite. 
nt/aph-ro-dit/ie, a. [Fr. antaphroditique, from 
Gr. dvri and ’Agpoditn.] Abating the venereal appe- 
tite, or efficacious against the venereal disease ; anti- 
venereal, 

A medicine which abates 
the yenereal appetite, or is good against the vene- 
real disease, Care. Quincy. 
[Lat. antarcticus, Gr. dyrapxrix6s, 
from ayri, against, opposite, and dpxros, bear. See 
Arctic.| Opposite to the northern or arctic pole; 





i, é, i, 3, ti, F, long; a, €, i, 5, &, ¥, short; c&re, fiir, last, f911, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; déne, for, dg, welf, food, foot; 


ve 


oFn-ta'res, n. 


Ant/ar-thritie, a. 


joint. ] PS 
Ant/ar-thrit/ie, n. [N. Lat. antarthriticum.] A 


Ant/-bear, 


Ant/-eitch/er, n. 
ae on ants. 
wfte. A Latin preposition, the Gr. dv7i; A-S.& 


An-t@/cian (an-t?/shan), 2. 


ANTARES 


relating to the southern pole or to the region near 
it, and applied especially to a circle, distant from 
the pole 23° 28’, ‘Thus we say the antarctic pole, 
antarctic circle, or antarctic ocean, 

Gr.’ Avrapns, Ptol., because this star 
was considered as resembling Ares or Mars in color 

from avri, in comp., similar to, and”Apns, Mars. | 
A double star in Scorpio;— called also the Scorpi- 
ows Heart. 

LN. Lat. antarthriticus, from 
Gr. dyri, against, and doSpircs (sc. vécos), gout, as if 
f. of dpSpirns, belonging to the joints, from dpSpor, 
Counteracting the gout, 


remedy against the gout. 


Ant/asth-mitt/ie (-ast-),a. [Gr. dvri, against, and 


doSpa, short-drawn breath, asthma.] Opposing or 

counteracting the asthma. 

nt/asth-mit/ie, n. A remedy for the asthma. 
t/a-trdph/ie, n. (Gr. dyri, against, and drpodia, 

a wasting away. See Arropuy.] A medicine to 

cure atrophy or consumption. Dunglison. 


t/-tat/er, }" 
(Zo0l.) An eden- 
tate animal of 
tropical Amer- 
jea, living on 
ants. It belongs ‘ 
to the genus SX 
Myrmecophaga. = 

Qe The name : = 
Pa Great Ant-eater (Myrmecophaga jubata). 
cies of the genus; that of ant-eater is common to all the 
species. 






A kind of bird which lives 
Ogilvie. 


Goth. and (cf. ANSWER); much used in the compo- 
sition of English words, especially in words from 
the Latin and Greek languages. It signifies before 
in place, in front; hence, opposite, contrary; and 
figuratively, before in time. The Latin ante is gen- 
erally used in the sense of before, and the Greek 
advri in that of opposite, or in the place of. 

/te-xet, n. [From ante and act.) A preceding act. 

/te-al, a. [Lat. antea, ante, before. Cf. ANCIENT. ] 
Being before or in front. Fleming. 

/te-ce-da/ne-otts, a. [See infra.] Antecedent; 
preceding in time. [Obs.] ‘* Capable of antecedane- 
ous proof.” Barrow. 

/te-céde’, v.t. [Lat. antecedere, from ante, be- 
fore, and cedere, to go.} To go before in time; to 
precede. [Obs.] Hale. 
n'te-céd’enge, n. (Fr. antécedence.] 

1. The act or state of going before in time; pre- 
cedence, Hale. 

2. (Astron.) An apparent motion of a planet to- 
ward the west, or contrary to the order of the signs. 
n/te-céd/en-¢y, 2. The act or state of going be- 
fore; anteeedence, : fotherby. 
n/te-céd’ent, a, [Fr. antécedent, Lat. antecedens, 
p. pr. of antecedere.| Going before in time; prior; 
anterior; preceding; as, an event antecedent to the 
deluge. 

Syn. — Prior ; anterior ; preceding; previous; fore- 
going. 


An/te-céd/ent, n. 1. That which goes before in 


time; that which precedes. South. 

2. pl. The earlier events of one’s life; previous 
principles, conduct, course, history. Thackeray. 

If the troops... prove worthy of their antecedents, the vic- 
tory is surely ours. Gen. G. B. McClellan. 

3. (Gram.) The noun to which a relative refers; 
as, Solomon was the prince who built the temple. 

4. (Logic.) (a.) The first of two propositions in an 
enthymeme, or argument of two propositions; as, 
Every man is mortal; therefore every king is mortal. 
Here, the first proposition (every man is mortal) is 
the antecedent ; the second, the consequent. (b.) The 
first and conditional part of a conditional or hypo- 
thetical proposition; as, If the sun is fixed the earth 
must move. Here also the second part is called the 
consequent. Watts. 

5. (Math.) The first of two terms of a ratio, or 
that which is compared with the other. Hutton. 
n/te-¢céWVent-ly, adv. Previously; at a time pre- 
ceeding; as, antecedently to conversion. Barrow. 
n/te-¢és/sor, 2. [Lat., from antecedere, anteces- 
sum. See ANTECEDE and ANCESTOR. |] 

1. One who goes before; a leader; a predecessor. 

A venerable regard not inferior to any of his ers ; 

ood, 
Much higher than any of its antecessors. Carlyle. 

(@r It was formerly a title given to those who excelled 
in any science, and to professors of civil law. 

2. (Zaw.) One who possessed land before the 
present possessor; an ancestor. Brady. 
n/te-cham/ber, n. [From ante, before, and cham- 
ber.| A chamber or apartment before the chicf 
apartment and leading into it, and in which per- 
sons wait for audience; an outer chamber. 

‘te-chip/el, 1. [From ante, before, and chapel.] 
The part of the chapel through which is the passage 
to the choir or body of it. Wiorton, 
[Gr. dvrotkos, living in 


An/te-dite, n. 


An/‘te-di-lii/vi-al, ) a. 
An/te-di-tii/vi-an, 


An/te-di-li/vi-an, 2. 


An/te-faet, n. 


An te-fixla@,)n. pl. | Lat. ante,.— 
An/te-fix’es, : 





An/te-lii’ean, a. 


An/te-me-rid/i-an, a. 


Ant/e-mét/ie, a. & n. 


An/te-mo-sa/ie, a. [From ante, before, and Mosaic, 


An/te-mii/ral, 7. 


An/te-ni/c¢éne, a. 


of nn-tb nnd, n.; pl. AN- TEN NZ, 
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an opposite latitude; from dyri, opposite, and 
~ : aoe 

otkos, house, dwelling; N. Lat. anteci, Fr. antéci- 

ens.] See ANTISCIAN. 

n/te-eour, n. [Obs.] See AVANT-COURIER. 

n/te-efir/sor, 1, [Lat., from antecurrere, to run 

before, from ante, before, and currere, to run; cur- 

sor, runner. See CoursE.] One who runs before; 

a forerunner}; a precursor. 

[From ante, before, and date, n.] 

1. Prior date; a date antecedent to another. Good. 

2. Anticipation. Donne. 


An/te-date, v. t. [imp. & p.p. ANTEDATED; Pp. pr. 


& vb. Nn. ANTEDATING.] [From ante, before, and 
date, v.] 
1. To date before the true time; thus, to antedate 
a deed or a bond, is to give it a date anterior to the 
true time of its execution. 
2. To anticipate; to take before the true time. 
“ And antedate the bliss above.” Pope. 
Who rather rose the day to antedate. Wordsworth. 


[Lat. ante, before, and 
diluvialis, from diluviuwm, 
deluge or flood, from dilwere, to wash to pieces, 
to wash away; Fr. antédiluvien. Cf. ALLUVION. | 
Before the flood, or deluge, in Noah’s time; existing, 
happening, or relating to what happened, before the 
deluge; as, the antediluvian world. 

One who lived before the 
deluge, or flood, 

[Lat. ante and fact.) That which 
resembles the fact before it occurs. [ Obs.]} 
nt/-égg,n. One of a quantity of little white balls 
found in the hillocks of ants, usually supposed to be 
their eggs, but really their larvee or young. 


- 





before, and jixv- ; 
ws, fixed.} (Arch.) (a.) Orna- 
ments made to resemble the 
heads of lions or other animals, 
placed below the eaves of a tem- Antefixe, 

ple, and perforated for escape of water. (b.) Up- 
right ornaments above the caves to cover the heads 
of the joint tiles. 


An/telope, x. [Awkwardly modernized from Gr. 


dvsadow, gen. -o70s, Eustathius, Hexaém., p.36. It 
occurs in Spenser’s Faéry Queen.] (Zodél.) One of 
a group of ruminant quadrupeds, intermediate be- 
tween the deer and goat. Vhe horns of the ante- 
lope are almost always round, and annulated, or 
ringed, 

(@F- The prong-horn 
antelope (Antilocapra 
Americana) is found 
across the western part 
of North America, frorn 
the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific coast. The 
common antelope of the 
eastern continent is the 
A. cervicapra. The eyes 
of some species, as the 
gazelle, are large, black, . 
and of exquisite beauty 
and vivacity, and are 
therefore a favorite im- Kg 
age with the Eastern 
poets. P. Cye. 
Lat. antelucanus, of ante, before, 
and luz, light.]} cing before light;—a word ap- 
plied to assemblies of Christians, in ancient times 
of persecution, held before light in the morning. 

This practice of antelucan worship possibly having reference 
to the ineffable mystery of the resurrection (all the evangelists 
agreeing in the awful circumstance that it was very early in 
the morning, and one saying, “ whilst it was yet dark”), it 
happens, remarkably enough, that we find confirmed and 
countersigned by the first open antagonist to our Christian 
faith. De Quincey. 
[Lat. antemeridianus, from 
ante, before, and meridianus, belonging to midday 
or noon. See MERIDIAN.] Being before noon; per- 
taining to the forenoon. e 





See ANTIEMETIC. 


a.] Being before the time of Moses. 
n/te-mtin/dane, a. [Lat. ante, before, and mun- 
davis, belonging to the world; mundane, q. v.) 

_ Being before the creation of the world. 

[Lat. antemurale, from ante, 
before, and murws, wall; maralis, belonging to a 
wall. See MurAb and Mure.) An outwork, con- 
sisting of a strong, high wall, with turrets, in front 

_ of a gate, for defending the entrance. . 

[Lat. ante, before, and Nicenus, 

Nicene, from Nicaa, Nice, a city in Bithynia, where 

a general council was held, by which the Christian 

confession of faith was finally established.] Ante- 

rior to the first council of Nice; as, antenicene faith, 


[Lat. antenna, sail-yard; N. 
Lat., a feeler, horn of an insect. | 
(Zo6l.) A movable, articulated 
organ of sensation, attached to 
the heads of insects and crus- 
tacea. There are two in the for- 
mer, and usually four in the latter. They are used 
as organs of touch, and in some species the cavity 
of the ear is situated near the basal joint. In insects, 
they are vulgarly called horns, and also feelers ; but 


Firefly. a, a, antenna. 


An-tén/ni-f6rm, «a. 


An/te-ntip/tial (-ntip/shal), a. 


An/te-pis/ehal (-pis/kal), a. 


An/te-past, n. 


An/te-pe-niilt/i-mate, a. 


Ant/ep-i-lép’tie, a. [Gr. dyri, 


ofn-tinli-dés, n. pl. 


An-té/ri-or (89), a. 


An-té/ri-6rii-ty, 2. 


An/ite-tém’ple, 2. 


An-te-wért/, v. ¢. 





An/them, 2. 





ANTHEM 


this latter term is more properly applied to the 
palpi. P. Cyc. 


An-tén/nal, a. Belonging to the antenne. 
An/ten-nif/er-oiis, a. 


[ Lat. antenna and ferre, to 
bear.] Bearing or having antenne. 
[Lat. antenna and forma.) 
Shaped like antenne. 
n/te-ntim/ber, n. [From ante and nwmber.] A 
number that precedes another. Bacon. 
[From ante and 
nuptial.| Being before marriage; as, an antenup- 
tial agreement; antenuptial children. Kent. 
n/te-pag/ment, n. [Lat. antepagmentum, from 
ante and pango, to fix.] (Arch.) The molding or 
architrave of a doorway; also, the jambs. Buchanan. 
[From ante and pas- 
chal.] Pertaining to the time before Easter. Nelson. 
| Lat. ante, before, and pastus, pas- 
ture, food, from pascere, pastum, to pasture, feed. ] 
A foretaste; something taken before the proper 
time. ‘Antepasts of joy and comforts.” Bp. Taylor. 
n/te-pe-nult’, n. [Lat. antepenultimus, 
ae/be-pe-nilt'i-ma, from Lat. ante, before, 
pene, almost, and witimus, last; penultimus, the 
last but one; antepanultima (se. syllaba), the third 
syllable from the end.] (/’os.) The last syllable 
of a word except two, as syl in monosyllable. 
Pertaining to the last 

syllable but two. 

n/te-pe-nult/i-mate,n. The third syllable from 
_ the end of a word; the antepenult. 
against, and 
éxtAymrikos, from ériNapBavery, to lay hold of, to 
attack, as a disease, from éri, toward, against, and 
AapBavery, to take.] Resisting or curing epilepsy. 


Ant/ep-i-lép’tie, x. A remedy for the epilepsy. 
An/te-pone, v. ft. 


[Lat. anteponere; ante, before, 
and ponere, to place.} To put or set before; to 
prefer. [ Ods.] Bailey. 
n/te-port, n. An outer port, gate, or door. 


An/te-por/ti-c¢o, n. An outer porch or vestibule. 
An/te-po-si/tion (-zish/un), 7. 


| Lat. ante, before, 
and positio, a putting or placing, from ponere, 
positum, to put, to place.] (Gram.) The placing of 
a word before another, which, by ordinary rules, 
ought to follow it. 


An/te-pre-die/a-ment, ». [From ante and predic- 


ament.] (Logic.)’A pre-requisite to a clear under- 
standing of the predicaments and categories, such as 
definitions of common terms. Chambers. 
{Lat.] (Arch.) Buttresses for 
strengthening walls. 
[Lat. anterior, comparative of 
ante, before. | 

1. Before in time; prior; antecedent; preceding 
in time. 

2. Before, or in front, in place; as, the anterior 
part of the mouth. . 

Syn. — Antecedent; previous; precedent; preceding ; 
former; foregoing. 
[L. Lat. anterioritas.] The 
state of being anterior, preceding, or in front; a 
state of being before in situation or time. 


An-té@/vi-or-ly, adv. Inan anterior manner; before. 


w/te-room, 7. [From ante and room.] A room 
before or in front of another. Darwin. 
An-té/ro-pos-té/ri-or (89), a. [Lat. anterior, from 
ante, before, and posterior, from post, behind.) In 
a direction from behind forward; as, an antero-pos- 
terior compression of the skull. Owen. 
eAn'tés,n.pl. See ANTA. 
ofn/te-so-la'ri-tuam, n. {Lat. ante and solarium.| 
A balcony facing the sun. Ogilvie. 
n/te stat/tire, n. [From ante and stature.) ( fort.) 
A small intrenchment or work formed of palisades, 
_or sacks of earth. [Obs.] 


An/te-stém/ach, n. [From ante and woman.) A. 


cavity which leads into the stomach, as in birds. Ray, 
{From ante and temple.} The 

[Obs.] 

[ Lat. antevertere, from ante, be- 

fore, and vertere, to turn.] To prevent. { Obs.) ZZale. 


naye in a church. 


Ant-hél/ion (-h¢l/yun), 2.3 pl. ANT-HE/LI-A. [Gr, 


advri, over against, and jjAtos, sun.] (Meteor.) A lu- 
minous appearance upon a cloud, over against or 
opposite to the sun. It consists of a circular ring 
or rings around the shadow of the spectator’s own 
head, as projected on a cloud or on some opposite 
fog-bank. Nichol. 


Ant/he-lix, 7. [Gr. dvri, over against, and £A:£, the 


helix.] (Anat.) An eminence on the cartilage of the 
ear, in front of the helix. 
n/thel-min/tie (Synop., §180), a. [N. Lat. an- 
thelminticwm, from Gy. dyri, against, and édpevs, 
-wwS0s, Worm, esp. a tape-worm, or maw-worm. | 
(Med.) Destroying or expelling worms. [Written 
also anthelminthic. | 
n/thel-min/tie, ». A medicine which destroys 
_orexpels worms; a vermifuge. 
[O. Eng. antheme, antetheme, ante- 
teme, antem, O. Fr. anthaine, anteine, antienne, an- 
tevene, Pr. antifena, antifona, It. & Sp. antifona, 
A-S. antefen, L. Lat. antiphona, from Gr. dvtivwva, 
pl. neut. of dvripwvoy, antiphon, or anthem, n. neut., 
from dvripwvos, sounding contrary, returning a& 
sonnd, from ayri, against, and dwri, sound, voice: 
wrongly derived by others from an imaginary Gr, 
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avOvujvos. In accordance with this false derivation, 
Barrow writes the word anthym.] Formerly, a 
hymn sung in alternate parts, but, in present usage, 
any church music adapted to passages from the 
Scriptures ; a motet. 

Fn thems, n. (Gr. dvSents, equiv. to dvSos, flow- 
er; an herb like our chamomile, Diose.] (ot.) 
Chamomile ; a genus of composite, herbaceous 
plants. Lindley. 
n/ther, n. [Lat. anthera, a medi- 


cine composed of flowers; Gr. apv- 
Snpés, -d, flowery, from avSetv, to 


bloom, avSos, flower.] (Bot.) That 
part of the stamen containing the pol- 
len, or fertilizing dust, which, when 
mature, is emitted for the impregna- 
tion of the ovary. 
An/ther-al, a. Pertaining to anthers, 
efin/ther-ta/i-tim,n. [Lat. anthera, 
an anther, and Gr. etdos, form, 
shape.] (Bot.) The organ in mosses, 
&c., which answers to the anther of 
flowering plants. Gray. 
An/ther-if/er-oits, a. [From anther filaments; ec, 
and ferre, to bear.) (Bot.) (a.) Pro- anthers. 
ducing anthers, as plants. (0.) Supporting anthers, 
as a part of a flower. Gray. 
An-thér/itorm, a. [Lat. anthera and forma, 
form.] Tlaving the form of an anther. 
n/ther-oid, a [Eng. anther and Gr. ecdos, form. 
See ANTHER.] Resembling an anther. Brande, 
oO the! sés,n. (Gr. dvSnsts, bloom, aySetv, to bloom, 
dvSos, flower.] (Bot.) The period or state of full 
expansion in a flower. Gray. 
on/thes-t2'vi-on, n. [Gr.] The eighth month of 
the Athenian year, consisting of 29 days, and an- 
swering to the close of February and a part of 
March ; —supposed to be so called from the Anthes- 
teria, a festival in honor of Bacchus, celebrated in 
that month, and so named from dv$os, a flower, gar- 
lands of flowers being offered to Bacchus at that 
festival. 
Ant/-hill, n. -A hillock, formed by ants, for their 
habitation. 
An-tho/bi-an, ». [Gr. divSus, flower, and Bins, life.] 
(Entom.) A kind of beetle which feeds on flowers. 
Aun/tho-eiiy’/potis, a. [From Gr. avSos, flower, and 
kaotés, fruit. (Lot.) Formed, as a certain class of 
fruits, from a number of blossoms united into one 
body; as the pine-apple, &c. Such ure also called 
multiple fruits. Gray. 
n/tho-¢y/a-nine, ». [From Gr. dévSos, flower, and 
xbavos, blue.] (Chem.) The blue coloring matter of 
certain plants. Ogilvie. 
An-tho' di-tmr,n. (Gr. dvSddns, like flowers, flow- 
ery, from dvSos, flower, and efJos, form.] (Bot.) The 
inflorescence of a compound flower; or the common 
calyx of a compound flower, Lindley. 
An/tho-lite, n. [From Gr. dv3os, flower, and )éSos, 
astone.] (/Paleon.) A fossil or petrified flower. 
An/tho-134/ie-al, a. Pertaining to anthology ; con- 
sisting of beautiful extracts from different authors, 
especially the poets. 
He published a geographical and anthological description 
of all empires and kingdoms . .. in this terrestrial globe. Wood. 
An-thélVo-gy,n. [Gr. dv3odoyia, from dvSodéyos, 
flower-gathering, from dros, flower, and éyecy, to 
gather. | 
1. A discourse on flowers. Encyc. Brit. 
2. A collection of flowers; a garland. Johnson. 
3. A collection of beautiful passages from au- 
thors; a collection of poems or epigrams, particu- 
larly applied to a collection of ancient Greek epi- 
grams. Browne. 
4. (Greek Church.) A collection of devotions, or 
a book of oflices. Johnson. 
An -thol'y-sis, n. [Gr. dvSos, flower, and dbdars, a 
loosing; from Avery, to loose.] (Bot.) The change 
of flowers from their usual to some other state, as 
to leaves, branches, &c, Brande. 
Anthoph/ylLiite, or An/tho-phyllite (117), n. 
{Fr. anthophyllite, N. Lat. anthophyllus, mother- 
clove, from av Jos, flower, and @i)Xov, leaf.] A min- 
eral of the hornblende family, occurring in brittle 
fibers, or fibrous or bladed masses, of different 
shades of dark brown, and sometimes with a semi- 
metallic luster. It consists chiefly of silica, mag- 
nesia, and oxide of iron, and is found abundantly 
in some crystalline rocks, 
An’tho-phyL-lit/ie, a. Pertaining to anthophyl- 
_ lite, or containing it. ITitchcock. 
An/tho-rigm (Synop., §130), n. [Gr. dySoptopds, 
from ayopivev, to make a counter-definition, from 
dvr, against, and dpteiv, to bound, to define; bps, 
boundary.] (het.) A description or definition con- 
trary to that which is given by the adverse party. 
An/tho-zold,n. pl. (Gr. dvSog, flower, and fdor, 
animal.] Polyps, coral animals, zodphytes, &c. 
a Agassiz. 
An'tho-zo/ie, a. Of, or belonging to, the antho- 
ZOR, Dana. 
An/thra-cif’er-oits, a. [Gr. dvSpaz, coal, and Lat. 
Jere, to produce.] Yielding anthracite; as, anthra- 
ciferous strata, 
An/thra-cite, n. [Lat. anthracites, a kind of blood- 
stone; anthricitis, a kind of carbuncle, the coal-car- 
buncle; Gr. dvSpakirns, from dvSpaxiris, like coals, 
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from tivSpaz, gen. -axos, coal or charcoal. See AN- 
VHRAX.] A hard, compact variety of mineral coal, 
of high luster, differing from bituminous coal in 
containing little or no bitumen, in consequence of 
which it burns without flame. The purer speci- 
mens consist wholly of carbon, It is also called 
glance coal and blind coal. 

An/thra-cit/ie, « Pertaining to anthracite; as, 
anthracitic formations, 

An/thra-edim/e-ter, n. [From Gr. divSpaz, carbon, 
and pérpov, measure.] An instrument for measur- 
ing the amount of carbonic acid in a given case. Beil. 

oft! thexa-co-the'rvi-tium, n. (Gr. dv3pat, gen. -akos, 
coal, and Siptcoy, equiv. to Yip, beast.] (Paleon.) 
A genus of extinct pachydermatous quadrupeds, the 
remains of which were first found at Cadibona, in 
Italy, in tertiary lignite or brown coal, whence the 
name. 

Anthrax, n. (Gr. avSpaz, coal, charcoal, carbun- 
cle, ruby; carbuncle, a kind of tumor; Pr. antrac.] 

1. (Med.) A carbuncle; a malignant boil, accom- 
panied with gangrene of the cellular tissue. 
2. Lithanthrax or pit-coal. Encyc. Brit. 

An-thrép’o-gldt, mn.  [Gr. dvSpwréyXwrros, from 
tvSpwros, man, and yAwrra, yA@ooa, tongue.} An 
animal which has a tongue resembling that of man, 
as the parrot. [Obs.] 

An'thro-pig’ra-phy, nn. |Gr. dvSpwzos, man, 
and ypdpev, to write; ypapi), description.} That 
branch of physical geography which treats of the 
actual distribution of the human race, as distin- 
guished by physical character, language, institu- 
tions, and custonis, in contradistinction to ethnogra- 
phy, which treats historically of the origin and filia- 
tion of races and nations. P. Cyc. 

An/thro-poid, a. [Gr. dvSpwros, man, and Eidos, 
appearance.] Resembling man; as, the monkeys 
are an anthropoid race. Westminster Rev. 

An-thrdp/o-Iite, 2. (Gr. dvSpwzos, man, and AiSos, 
astone.] (Paleon.) A fossil human remain. Dana. 

An/thro-po-lbg/ie, a. Pertaining to anthro- 

An/thro-po-1ds/ie-al, pology; according to hu- 
man manner of speaking. ‘' dAnthropologic wis- 
dom.” Avingsley. 

An/thro-pil/o-gist, n. One who is versed in the 
physical history of man or of the human body. 

An/‘thro-piVo-gy, n. [Gr. dvSpwros, man, and 
Aéyetv, to say, to speak; Adyos, discourse. ] 

i The doctrine of the structure of the human 
body; the natural history of the human species. 

2. The science of man, considered in his entire 
nature, as composed of body and soul, and as sub- 
ject to various modifications from sex, temperament, 
race, civilization, &c. Itis distinguished from psy- 
chology, which is the science of the phenomena of 
the soul. 

3. That manner of expression by which the in- 
spired writers attribute human parts and passions 

_ to God. Chambers. 

An/thro-po-mian/¢y, or An/thyro-pim/an-¢y 
(Synop:, §180),». [Gr. dvSpwros, man, and peyreia, 
divination.] Divination by inspecting the entrails 
of a dead human being. 

An/thro-pim/e-try, n. [Gr. dvSpwros, man, and 
pérpov, a measure.] The measurement of the di- 


~ mensions or proportions in man. Dunglison. 
An/thro-po-m6i’/phie, «a. Pertaining to anthro- 
pomorphism. Hadley. 


n/thzro-po-m6ér’phism, n. [Gr. dSpwrépopges, 
of human form, from téiySpwmos and poppy, form. | 
The representation of the Deity under a human 
_ form, or with human attributes and affections. 
An/thro-po-mo6r/phist, ». One who represents 
the Deity under a human form, or with human at- 
_ tributes. 
An/thro-po-mo6r/phite, n. One who believes that 
the Supreme Being exists in a human form ;—ap- 


_ plied to a sect of ancient heretics. Tillotson. 
An/thro-po-mor-phit/ie, a, Pertaining to an- 
_ thropomorphism. Kitio. 


An/thro-po-m6r/phi-tism, 7. 
belief of the Anthropomorphites. ‘ The anthropo- 
_morphitism of the pagan religion.” Wordsworth. 
An/thro-po-mér/photis, @. Having the figure of, 
or resemblance to, aman}; as, an anthropomorphous 
_ plant. 

An/thro-po-path/ie-al, a, 

_ passions. 
An/thro-po-path/ie-al-ly, adv. 

pathical manner. 
An/thro-pdp/a-thism, [Gr. dvSpwrordSeca, 
An/thro-pdp/a-thy, from dvSpw7os, man, 
and 7a9os, suffering, affection, passion, from zaSety, 
racxew, to suffer.] The ascription of human pas- 
sions to the Supreme Being. 

In its recoil from the gross anthropopathy of the vulgar no- 
tions, it falls into the vacuum of absolute apathy. . Hare. 
Bn/thropiphia-&7,n. pl. (Gr. dvSpwropayos, 
eating men, from dySpw7ros, man, and dayetv, to 
cat.) Man-eaters; cannibals; men that eat human 


The doctrines or 


Subject to human 
In an anthropo- 


nN. 


flesh. C. Lame. 
An/thro-po-phig/ie-al, a. Relating to cannibal- 
ism. H, M. Williams. 


y 

An/thro-péph/a-gin/i-an, n. One who eats hu- 

~man flesh. [Ludicrous and Obs.] Shak. 

An/thro-péph/a-gotis, a. Feeding on human 
flesh. 


An/thro-piph/a-gy, n. [Gr. dvSpwrodayia, an 
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eating of men.] The eating of human flesh, or the 
practice of eating it. ‘The anthropophagy of 
jiomedes his horses.” Browne. 

An/thro-pis/eo-py, n. [Gr. tivSpwmos, man, and 
okorety, to view, inquire.] The art of discovering 
or judging of a man’s character, passions, and incli- 
nations from the lineaments of his body. 

An/thro-pds/o-phy, 7. [Gr. dvSpw7os, man, and 
copia, wisdom, knowledge.] Knowledge of the 
nature of man; the science which teaches of man’s 
structure and functions, comprehending anatomy 

_ and physiology. 

An/thro-po-tém/i¢-al, a. Pertaining to anthro- 
potomy, or the dissection of human bodies. 

An/thro-pdt/o-mist, x. One who dissects human 
bodies; an anatomist. 

An/thro-pst/o-my, x. [Gr. dvSpwmos, man, and 
répvety, to cut; rou, a cutting.] The anatomy or 

_ dissection of the human body. Ss 

Ant/hyp-nSt/ie, a. See ANTINYPNOTIC. 

Ant/hyp-o-ehoén/dri-ae, a. & 2. Sce ANTITYPO- 
 CHONDRIAC. 

fl hy piph'lorda,n. Sce ANTINYPOPHORA. 

eMw'’#?. (Gr. See AnrrE.] <A preposition signifying 
against, opposite, contrary, or in place of ;— used in 
composition in many English words. 
n/ti-A-méx/i-ean, «a. Opposed to America, or to 
the government or true interests of the United 
States; specifically, opposed to the revolution in 

_~America. Marshall. 

An/ti-ay, n. [Jav. antjar.] A poison prepared in 
Java from the juice of the upas tree. Brande. 

An-tiVatrine, n. A poisonous principle obtained 
from antiar, or the milky juice of the upas tree (An- 

_tiaris toxicaria). Eneye, Brit. 

An/ti-at-tri/tion (-trish/un), 7. A compound ap- 
plied to machinery to prevent the effects of friction, 
often consisting of plumbago, with some oily sub- 
stance. Brande. — 

An'ti-bae-chi/us (Synop., § 130), n. [Lat. antibac- 
chius, Gr. dvriBuxxetos, from avri, against, and Bak- 
xetos (Sc. rods), the Bacchic (metrical) foot. ] (Pros.) 
A foot of three syllables, the first two long, and the 
last short; as, @nbiré;—opposed to the bacchius, 
in which the first syllable is short and the two 
last long. 

An/ti-ba-siVie-an, a. [Gr. dvri, against, and Pa- 
ath\ckés, Lat. basilicus, royal, princely, from Pac- 
\ets, king.] Opposed to royal state and magnifi- 
cence. Plowden. 

An/ti-brich/i-al, a. Pertaining to the fore-arm,. 

(Se This would more properly be written antebrach- 
tal. See ANTE. 

An/'ti-bitrgh’er, ». [From anti, against, and 

Surgher, one of a class of dissenters in Scotland. | 
(Eecl. Hist.) One who seceded from the Scottish 
Boreuer, deeming it improper to take the Burgess 
oath, 

An/tie, a. [Fr. antique, Lat. antiqaus, It. antico; 
a sense derived from the grotesque figures of an- 


tiques. | 
1. Old. [Obs.] ‘Lords of antic fame.” Phaer, 
2. Odd; fantastic. ‘dntic postures.” Addison, 


The Saxons... worshiped many idols, barbarous in name, 
some monstrous, all aztic for shape. Fuller. 


Syn.—Ancient. See ANCIENT. 

An/tie, n. 1. A buffoon or merry-andrew; one that 
practices odd gesticulations; the Fool of the old 
play. Shak, 

2. Odd appearance or device; fantastic figure. 
Woven with antics and wild imagery. Spenser. 
3. (Arch.) A fanciful figure or grotesque orna- 
ment, as a sphinx, centaur, or the like, 
4. An antimask. [Obs. and rare.] 
Performed by knights and ladies of his court 
In nature of an antic. 

An/tie, v.t. To make antic. pone Shak. 

one! &¢-Cdta! AG-teme, 1. [Lat.] The pit of the stomach. 

An/ti-eau-s6d/i¢, | n. (Aed.) A remedy fora burn- 

An'ti-eau-sdtic, ing fever. Coxe. 

An’ti-enu-sétlic, a. [Gr. dyri, against, and xadoos, 
burning heat, fever, from kadery, to burn.] _ (Aed.) 

_ Good against a burning fever. 

An/ti-chim/ber, n. See ANTECHAMBER, 

An/ti-ehrist, n. [Lat. Antichristus, Gr.’ Ayrixptc- 
Tos, from dyri, against, and Xpiorés.] A great ad- 
versary of Christ; the man of sin, described 1 John 
ii. 18, 2 Thess. ii. 
n/ti-chris/tian, a. Pertaining to Antichrist; op- 
posed to or opposing the Christian religion. 
n/ti-ehris/tian-Iism, ». Opposition or contra- 

_ riety to the Christian religion. 

An/ti-ehrén/ie-al, a. [See ANTI and CHRONICAL. | 
Deviating from the proper order of time; falsely or 
erroneously dated. 

An-tiech’/vo-mism (-tik/ro-nizm), m. [Gr. dvrtypo- 
viopss, from dvri, against, and ypdvos, time.] Devi- 
ation from the true order of time. Selden. 

ofae-dieh' thom (-tik’-) n.; pl. AN-TICH/THO-NES, 
[Gr. dvrixSwv, from dyri, against, and y vay, the 
earth.] (Geog.) One of the inhabitants of opposite 
hemispheres. Whewell. 

An-ti¢/i-pant, a. [Lat. anticipans, p. pr. of anii- 
cipere.| Anticipating; anticipative; — with off 
“ Wakening guilt, anticctant of hell.” Southey 

An-ti¢/i-pitte, v.t. [inp. & p. p. ANTICIPATED; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. ANTICIPATING.] [Lat. anticipare, 


ford. 
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ANTICIPATION 


from ante, before, and capere, to take; Fr, anticiper, 


ress gle 


_1. To be before in doing; to do or take before an- 
other; to preclude by prior action, ‘‘ To anticipate 
and prevent the duke’s purpose.” Halt, 

Time, thou anticipatest my dread exploits. Shak. 

2. To take up beforehand, or before the proper 
time; as, the advocate has anticipated a part of his 
argument. - 

3. To foretaste or foresee; to have a previous 
view or impression of; as, to anticipate the pleas- 
ures of a visit; to anticipate the evils of life. — 

Syn.—To preoceupy; precede; outgo; forestall; fore- 
see; expect.—To ANTICIPATE, EXPECT. These words, 
as here compared, agree in regarding some future event 
as about to take place. xpect is the stronger. It sup- 
poses some ground or reason in the mind for considering 

_ the eyent as likely to happen. Anticipate is, literally, to 
take beforehand, and here denotes simply to take into 
the mind as a conception of the future. Hence, to say, 
“T did not anticipate a refusal,” expresses something 
less definite and strong than to say, ‘I did not expect it.” 
Still, antiezpate is a convenient word to be interchanged 
with expect in cases where the thought will allow. 


Good with bad P 
Expect to hears supernal grace contending 
With sinfulness of man. Dilton. 


I would not anticipate the relish of any happiness, nor fecl 

the weight of any misery, before it actually arrives. Spectator. 

An-ti¢/i-pa/tion, n. cor antictipatio, Fr. antici- 
pation, Pr. anticipacio. 

1. The act of anticipating, taking up, placing, or 
considering something beforehand, or before the 
proper time in natural order. 

So shall my anticipation prevent your discovery. Shak. 


2. Previous view or impression of what is to hap- 
pen afterward; foretaste; antepast; as, the antici- 
pation of the joys of heaven. 

_ The happy anticipation of arenewed existence in company 
with the spirits of the just. Thodey. 

3. Hasty notion; preconceived opinion, produced 
in the mind before the truth is known; slight pre- 
vious impression. : 

Many men give themselves up to the first anticipations of 
their minds. Locke. 

4. (Phil.) A notion a priori; a conception gen- 
eralized from experience and used to suggest the 
future; a prolepsis. 

5. (Mus.) The commencing of one or more tones 
of a chord with or during the chord preceding, 
forming a momentary discord. 

Syn.—Preoccupation ; preclusion; foretaste; preli- 
bation; antepast; pregustation; preconception; expecta- 

» tion; foresight; forethought. 
An-ti¢/i-pa-tive, a. Anticipating, or containing 
anticipation;— with of. [are.] 
' Anticipative of the feast to come. 
An-ti¢/i-pa-tive-ly, adv. 
ner. 


Cary. 
In an anticipative man- 


Browne, 

An-ti¢/i-pa/tor, n. One who anticipates. 

An-ti¢/i-pa-to-ry (50), a. Anticipating. More. 
nn/ti-eli/max, n. [See ANTI and CLIMAX.] (Rhet.) 
A sentence in which the ideas fall or become less 
important and striking at the close;— opposed to 
climax. For example, 

And thou, Dalhousie, thou great god of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel to the Earl of Mar. Waller. 

An/ti-eli/nal, a. [Gr. dvri, against, opposite, and 
kX(vew, to incline,] Marking inclination in opposite 
directions. 

Anticlinal line, or axis (Geol.), a line from which strata 
dip in opposite directions. 

An/ti-eli/nal, n. (Geol.) The crest or linc in which 
strata dip in opposite directions. Dani. 

An/tie-ly, adv. In an antic manner. 

An/tie-mask,. A mask of antics. 2B. Jonson. 

An/tie-mess, 7. The quality or condition of being 
antic, Ford. 

An‘ti-con-ta’/Ziots, a. [Gr. dyriand contagious. } 
(Med.) Opposing or destroying contagion. 
n/ti-eon-viil/sive, a. [See Anrr and ConvuL- 
SIVE.] (Med.) Good against convulsions. Floyer. 

ti-eor,n. [From anti, gq. v., and Lat. cor, heart; 
Fr. anticwur.| (Far.) A swelling of the breast, 
just opposite the heart; sometimes extending under 
the belly to the sheath or udder. Itis a dangerous 
inflammatory disease. White, 

/ti-edurt, @. Opposed to the court. [Obs.] “The 
anticourt party.” Reresby. 
n/ti-eourtfier (-kort/yer), nm. [See ANTI and 
CovurTizR.} One who opposes the court, or the 
measures of administration. Johnson. 

ti-eotis, a. [Lat. anticus, in front, foremost, 
from ante, before.] (Bot.) (a.) Turned inward to- 
ward the axis. (6.) Turned toward the pistil, as 
the line of dehiscence of anthers. 

An/‘ti-die’tyl, n. [Gr. dyri, against, opposite to, 
and daxrvXos, a dactyl.] (Pros.) A dactyl reversed ; 
an anapest. Craig. 

An/ti-do’tal, a. Waving the quality of preventing 
the ill effects of poison, or of any thing noxious or 
mischievous. Fuller. 
n/ti-do'tal-ly, adv. In the manner of an anti- 
dote; by way of antidote. Browne, 

Au'ti-dortary, a. Same as ANTIDOTAL, 
u/ti-dodte, n. [Lat. antidotum, Gr. avridorov (sc. 
Pappaxoy), from dyridoros, given against, from dyri, 
against, and didévat, to give. ] 
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1. A remedy to counteract the effects of poison, 
or of any thing noxious taken into the stomach. 

2. Whatever tends to prevent mischievous effects, 
or to counteract the evil which something else 
might produce. 

Some sweet oblivious antidote to cleanse the bosom. 

Syn.—Remedy; counteraction; preventive. 


An/ti-dite, v.t. To give or take as a preventive 
orremedy. [Obs.] 

Nor could Alexander himself... antidote ... the poisonous 
draught, when it had once got into his veins. South, 

An‘ti-ddtie-al, a, Serving as an antidote. 

An/ti-ddt/ie-al-ly, adv. By way of antidote. 
n/tiee-mét/ie, a. [See Anri and Emeric.] Hav- 
ing the quality of allaying vomiting. 
n/ti-e-mét/ie, n. (Jed.) A remedy to check or 
allay vomiting. 
n/ti-én/ne-a-hé/dral, a. [Gr. dyri, opposite to, 
évvéa, nine, and édpa, side.| (Crystaliog.) Having 

_nine faces on two opposite parts of the crystal, 

An/tient-ry (-shent-), n. See ANCIENTRY. 

An/tiftb/rile, or An/ti-fé/brile, a. [Sec ANTI 
and FEBRILE.] Having the quality of abating 
fever; opposing or tending to cure fever. 

An/titibrie, or An/ti-f£é’brile, n. (Jed.) That 
which cures, abates, or tends to allay fever. 
n/ti-f€Wer-alist, n. One of a party opposed 
to a federative government : — applied particularly 
to a party which opposed the constitution of the 

_ United States. Pickering. 

An/ti-graph, n. ([Gr. dvrtypadf, a transcribing, 
from dyrtypagecy, to write against, back, instead, 
from dvrt and ypapew, to write.) A copy or 

_ transcript. 

An'ti-gtig’gler, n. eo ANTI and GUGGLE.] A 
crooked tube of metal, so bent as to be introduced 
into the neck of a bottle for drawing out the liquor 

_ Without disturbing the sediment. 

An/ti-hé/lix,n. (See AnTrI and HELIx.] (Anat.) 
The semicircular prominence of the external ear, 
situated before and within the helix; anthelix. 

An/ti-hyp-ndtie, n. (Gr. dyri and drvos.] A med- 

_ icine that prevents, or tends to prevent, sleep. 

An/ti-hyp’o-ehin/’dri-ae, n. (Jed.) A remedy 

for hypochondriac affections and low spirits. 
fn2'&t-hy-pophiora, n. (Gr. dvri, against, and 
dropopd, that which is held forth, an objection, from 
bropépery, to bring under, to hold out, from 76, 
under, and @éperv, to bring.] (2het.) A figure 
which consists in refuting an objection by the oppo- 
sition of a contrary sentence, 

An/tisie-tér/ie, n. (Med.) 
dice. 


Shak. 


A remedy for jaun- 
Dunglison. 
off22/82-Fe-cdmle-nd,n. pl. (Gr. dyri, against, and 
Aéyerv, to speak, part. Acydpevos.] (Bib.) Certain 
books of the New Testament which were for a time 
denied to be canonical, though now generally re- 
ceived. These are the Hpistle to the Hebrews, 
the Epistles of James and Jude, the second Epistle 
of Peter, the second and third Epistles of John, and 
the Revelation. 
n/ti-li-bra/tion, n. The act of counterbalancing, 
or the state of being counterbalanced; equipoise, 
Having enjoyed his artful antithesis, and solemn antilibra- 
tion of cadences. De (Juincey. 

An/ti-lith’ie, a. [Sce AnTr and Lrtuic.}] (Jed.) 
Tending to prevent the formation of urinary calculi, 

_ or to destroy them when formed. 

An/ti-lith/ie, n. .A medicine that tends to prevent 
the formation of urinary calculi, or to destroy them 
when formed. 
n/ti-lds’arvithm, n._ [See Anti and Loaa- 
RITHM.] (Math.) (a.) The complement of the log- 
arithm of any sine, tangent, or secant. [2are.] Hut- 
ton. (b.) The number corresponding to a logarithm, 
P, Cyc. 

An-til/o-gy, n. [Gr. dyridoyia, from dyridoyos, con- 
tradictory; dvridéyery, to speak against, from dyri, 
against, and déyew, to speak.} A contradiction be- 
tween any words or passages in an author. [ Obs.] 
n/ti-loi/mie, n. a. Antti and Lormic.] (Med.) 
A remedy against the plague. Brande, 

An-til’o-quist, n. A contradicter, [Obs.] 

An-til’o-quy,». [From anti, q.v., and Lat. loqui, 

_to speak.) Preface; proem. [Ods.] 

An/ti-ma-sis/trie-al, a. [From anti and Lat. as 
if magistricalis, for magistraticalis, L. Lat. magis- 
tralis, from Lat. magistratus. See MAGISTRATE. ] 

_ Opposed to the office of magistrate. [Obs.] South. 

An/ti-mask, n. A secondary or opposing mask, 
being a ridiculous interlude, dividing the parts of 
the more serious mask, Bacon, 

&n'¢-ma/son, n. One opposed to freemasonry. 
m./ti-ma-sén/ie, @. Opposing freemasonry. 

Lna/ti-mia/sen-ry, 2. Opposition to freemasonry. 
off2e/lt-mee-tablo-le, n. [Lat. antimetabole, Gr. av- 
Tiperaory, change, from peraBadXery, to transpose, 
to change, from perd, reversely, and Pa\\ew, to 
throw.] (Rhet.) A setting of two things in opposi- 
tion to each other; as, ‘‘ An honorable action may 
be attended with labor, but the labor is soon past, 
cand the honor is immortal.” 
ofpe/Ct-mee-tathe’e-sts,n. (See ANTLand METATI- 
ESIS.] (/thet.) An inversion of the parts or mem- 
bers of an antithesis; as, ‘‘ Compare the arrival of 
this governor with the victory of that general.” 
“ Compare this peace with that war.” 








ANTIPATHY 


An-tim/e-ter, n. [Gr. dvri, against, and pérpov, 
measure.] A modification of Hadley’s quadrant 
for measuring angles less than 10°, called also the 
reflecting sector, —an old invention, probably never 
in use. 

An/ti-m9d/ni-al, a. ee antimony.| Pertaining 
to antimony, or partaking of its qualities; composed 
of antimony, or containing antimony as the princi- 
pal ingredient. 
n/timm0/ni-al,n. (Med.) A preparation of anti- 
mony; a medicine in which antimony is the princi- 
pal ingredient. 
n/li-m0/mni-ate (45),. (Chem.) A compound or 
salt composed of antimonic acid and a base. Henry. 
n/ti-mo/ni-a-ted, a. Partaking of antimony ; 
mixed or prepared with antimony ; as, antimoniated 

_ tartar. Nicholson. 

Ai /ti-mén/ie, a. Composed, as a certain acid, of 
two equivalents of antimony and five of oxygen; 
pertaining to antimony. Hevry. 
n/tiamd/ni-ots, a. (Chem.) Consisting of two 
equivalents of antimony and four of oxygen; as, 
antimonious acid. 
m/ti-mo-nite/, 7. (Chem.) A compound of anti- 
monious acid and a base. TTlenry. 
n/ti-mo-ny (50), 2. [L. Lat. antimoniwm, Fr. anti- 
moine, It. & oP antimonio, most prob. corrupt. from 
the Ar. al-ithmidun, or al-uthmudun, antimony. 
The derivation from anti and Fr. moine, monk, as 
if monk’s-bane, and that from Gr. dvri, against, and 
povos, alone, as never found alone, are both improb- 
able. | A metal, formerly called regulus of antimony. 

(s~ It is of tin-white color, brittle, laminated or ecrys- 
talline, fusible, and vaporizable at a rather low tempera- 
ture. It is used in some metallic alloys, as type-metal 
and bell-metal, and also for medical preparations, which 
are in general emetics or cathartics. By ancient writers, 
and some moderns, the term is applied to native gray 
ore of antimony, cousisting of sulphur and antimony, 
the s¢ibiwm. of the Romans, and the crijpe of the Greeks. 
It is an iron gray ore, occurring often in fibrous masses, 
or interlacing needle-shaped crystals. 

An/ti-ne-phrit/ie, a. [From anti and nephritic.] 
Counteracting diseases of the kidneys. Coxe. 
n/ti-me-phrit/ie, n. (J/ed.) A medicine that tends 

_to remove diseases of the kidneys. 

An/ti-nod/mi-an, n. [Lat. Antinomi, pl.) (Heel. 
Hist.) One of a sect who were charged with main- 
taining that, under the gospel dispensation, the 
moral law is of no use or obligation. This sect 
originated with John Agricola, about the year 
1538. Mosheim. 
n/ti-noMmi-an, a. Pertaining 

_ to the Antinomians, 

An/ti-n0/nmi-an-ism, 2. 
nomians. Hall. 
n/ti-n0/mist, or An-tin/o-mist, ». One who 
pays no regard to the law, or to good works. 

OS.) Sanderson, 

An/ti-no-my, or An-tin/’o-my (Synop., $180), ». 
[Lat. antinomia, Gr. dyrivopia, from ayri, against, 
and vépos, law.]} 

1. The opposition of one law or rule to another 
law or rule. 

Different commentators have deduced from it the very op- 
posite doctrines. In some instances this apparent antinomy is 
doubtful. De (Quincey. 

2. A law or other thing opposite or contrary. 
“As it were by bis own antinomy, or counter- 
statute.” Dlilton. 

3. (Metaph.) According to Kant, that natural con- 
tradiction which results from the law of reason, 
when, passing the limits of experience, we scek to 
know the absolute. Fleming. 

An/ti-O/ehi-an, a. Pertaining to Antiochus, a co- 
temporary with Cicero, and the founder of a sect of 
philosophers. This sect was a branch of the Aca- 
demics, though Antiochus was a Stoic. He at- 
tempted to reconcile the doctrines of the different 
schools, and was the last preceptor of the Platonic 
school, 

Antiochian epoch (Chron.), a methed of computing 
time, from the proclamation of liberty granted to the city 
of Antioch, about the time of the battle of Pharsalia. 

An’'ti-piv’al-lel, @ Running in a contrary direc- 
tion. Hammond. 

An/ti-pir/al-lel, n. (Geom.) One of two or more 
lines which make equal angles with two other lines, 
but contrary ways. ITutton. 

An/ti-pair/a-lytie, ie [See ANTI and PAara- 
n/ti-par’a-lyt/ie-al, LYTIC. ] (Med.) Good 
against paralysis, or the palsy. 
n/ti-pir/a-lytfie, n. (d/ed.) A remedy for the 

_ palsy. Coxe. 

An’'ti-pa-thét/ic, a. [See ANTI and PATHETIC, 
n/ti-pa-thét/ie-al, and ANTIPATHY.] Having 
a natural contrariety, or constitutional aversion to a 
thing. r b fuller. 
n/ti-pith/ie, a. [N. Lat. antipathicus, Gr. dvri- 
maSis, of opposite feelings.) (J/ed.) Belonging to 
antipathy; opposite; contrary; as, antipathic hu- 
mors, or humors opposed to each other. Dunglison, 

An-tip’a-thotis, a. Having a natural contraricty ; 
adverse; antipathetic. Beau. § Ll. 

An-tip’a-thist, ». One who has an antipathy. 
[Rare.] ‘Antipathist of light.” Coleridge. 

An-tip’/athy, 2. [Fr. antipathie, Lat. antipathia, 
Gr, dvrinaSeca, from dvri, against, and 7aSos, suffer- 


[See ANTINOMY. ] 


The tenets of the Anti- 
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ANTIPERIODIC 


ing, passion, affection, from 7adetv, tacxew, to suf- 

fer. 

1. Contrariety or opposition in feeling; an aver- 
sion felt at the presence, real or ideal, of a particu- 
lar object; distaste; disgust; repugnance. 

Inveterate antipathies against particular nations, and pas- 
sionate attachments to others, are to be avoided. Washington. 

A habit is generated of thinking that a natural antipathy 
exists between hope and reason. L, Taylor. 

2. (Nat. Phil.) A contraricty in the properties or 
affections of matter, as oil and water, which will not 
mix. Bacon. 

(= Antipathy is opposed to sympathy. It is regularly 
followed by to, sometimes by against. 

Syn.— Aversion; dislike; disgust; distaste ; repug- 
nance; contrariety; opposition. See AVERSION. 

An’ti-pe-ri-6@ie, n. (Med.) A remedy possessing 
the property of preventing the return of periodic 
diseases, as intermittents. 
n/ti-pér/i-stal/tic, a. [See ANTI and PERISTAL- 
T1c.] (Aed.) Opposed to, or checking, peristaltic 
motion; acting upward. 

eH! tt-pe-ris'ta-sts,n. [Gr. dvrimepicracts, from 
dyri, against, and wepicracts, astanding around, from 
mepiecravat, to stand around, from zepé, around, and 
toravar, to stand.] The opposition of a contrary 
quality, by which the quality opposed acquires 
strength; or the intension of the activity of one 
quality by the opposition of another. Thus quick- 
lime is set on fire, or sensible heat is excited in it, 
by mixture with water; and cold applied to the 
human body may increase its heat. Quincy. 

An/‘ti-pér/i-stat/ie, a. Pertaining to antiperistasis. 

An/‘ti-_phlo-gis/tian (-jis/chan), n. [See Anrt and 
PHLOGISTIAN.] An opposer of the theory of phlo- 

_ giston. 

An/ti-phlo-gis/tie, a 1. (Chem.) Opposed to the 
doctrine of phlogiston ; as, the antiphlogistic system, 

2. (Med.) Counteracting inflammation. 

An'ti-phlo-gis/tie, n. Any medicine or diet which 

_ tends to check inflammation. Coxe. 

An/ti-phon, 7. See ANTIPHONY. 

An-tiph/’/o-nal, a. (See ANTIPHONY.] Pertain- 
n/ti-phon/ie, ing to antiphony, or alternate 
n/ti-phon/ie-al, singing. Wheatly. 

An-tiph/o-nal, n. A book of antiphons or anthems. 

An-tiph/o-nar, 7. Same as ANTIPHONARY. [0bs.] 

An-tiph/o-na-ry (44), . [L. Lat. antiphonarium. 
See AntTipnony.] A service-book, in the Roman 
Catholic church, containing all the antiphons, in- 
vitatories, responsories, collects, and whatever is 
said or sung in the choir, except the lessons ; — com- 
piled by Gregory the Great. 
n/ti-phone, ». (Aus.) The response which one 
side of the choir makes to the other in a chant. 

An-tiph/’/o-ner, ». [Sec ANTIPHONARY.] A book 
of anthems or antiphons. Chaucer. 

An-tiph’omny,n. [Gr., asif dyridwria, from ayri- 
g@wvos. See ANTHEM.] (MZus.) An anthem or psalm 
sung alternately by a choir or congregation divided 
into two parts; a response; —the most ancient form 
of church music. Hook, 

efi -tiphe'ra-stis,n. (Gr. dyrippaots, from dyrippa- 
Gery, to express by antithesis or negation, from ayri, 
against, and Ppace, to speak ; date) way of speak- 
ing.] (dhet.) The use of words in a sense opposite 
to their proper meaning; as when a court of justice 
is called a court of vengeance. 

An/ti-phris’/tie, a. (Gr. dyribpacrtkés.] Per- 
n/ti-phras/tie-al, taining to antiphrasis. 

An/ti-phris/tie-al-ly, adv, In the manner of an- 
tiphrasis. 

An-tip’o-dal, a. Pertaining to the antipodes, or 
those who have their feet directly opposite. Browne. 

An/ti-pode, n.; pl. AN/TI-PODES or AN-TIP/O-DEsg, 
[Gr. dyrimovs, with the feet opposite, pl. ot dyrimoces, 
from dyri, against, opposite, and rods, 70d6¢, foot. ] 
One of those who live on the opposite side of the 
globe, and whose feet are, of course, directly oppo- 
site to the feet of those who live on this side. C. Lamb. 

(2 The question has been raised, both in England and 
America, whether the plural of this word should be pro- 
nounced in four syllables, a7-lip!o-des, or in three sylla- 
bles, an! ti-podes, — the last syllable rhyming with abodes. 
As this plural was originally a pure Latin word (without 
any singular), it is regularly pronounced an-tip!o-des. 
But as an'ti-pode is now very generally adopted as its 
singular, there is a tendency to make the plural corre- 
spond (atter the English usage), and to say an!ti-podes. 
To this tendency Dr. Webster yielded, and this pronunci- 
ation may perhaps ultimately prevail. At present, how- 
ever, most scholars pronounce the word in tour syllables, 
an-tip!o-des. 

An/ti-p6/de-an, a. Pertaining to the antipodes ; 

_ antipodal. 

An/ti-pope, n. [From anti and pope.] One who 
usurps the papal power in opposition to the pope. 
An/tip-sér/ie,«. [See ANTI and Psoric.] (Med.) 

Eflicacious in curing the itch. 

efn'tip-to'sts,n. (Lat. antiptosis, Gr. dvrinrwats, 
from ayri, against, instead, and traci, a falling, a 
grammatical inflection, a case, from rizzety, to fall. ] 
(Gram.) The putting of one case for another. 
n/ti-ptitre-fae/tive, ) a, Counteracting or pre- 

An/ti-pii-trts/cent, serving from putrefac- 
tion; antiseptic. 
n/ti-py-rétiie, n. [Gr. dvri, against, and ruperés, 
fever, from dp, fire.] (Med.) A remedy efficacious 
in curing fever. Dunglison. 
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An/ti-py-rit/ie, a. [Gr. dri and z%p, fire.] (Med.) 


Opposed to burns. Dunglison. 


An/ti-qua/ri-an (89), @. 1. Pertaining to antiqua- 


ries, or to antiquity; as, antiquarian literature. 

2. Having a very large size, as drawing paper 
measuring 56 by 38 inches. Simmonds. 
n/ti-qua/ri-an, n. One devoted to the study of 
ancient things; an antiquary. Scott. 
n/ti-qua/ri-an-igsm, 7, Character of an antiqua- 
ry; love of antiquities. Warburton. 
n/ti-qua-ry (44), 2. [Lat. antiquarius, from anti- 
quus, old, ancient. See ANTIQUE.] One who studies 
into the history of ancient things, as statues, coins, 
medals, paintings, inscriptions, books, and manu- 
scripts, or searches for them, and explains their 
origin and purport; one versed in antiquity. 


An/ti-qua-ry, «a. Pertaining to ancient things. 


{ Obs.] ‘Instructed by the antiquary times.” Shak. 
n/ti-quate,v.¢. [Lat. antiqguare, from antiquus.]} 
To make old, or obsolete; to make old in such a 
degree as to put out of use; hence, to make void, 
or abrogate. 

Christianity might reasonably introduce new laws, and an- 
tiquate or abrogate old ones. Hale. 
n/ti-qui/ied, p.a. Grown old; hence, obsolete} 
out of use; haying lost its binding force by non- 
observance; as, an antiquated law. ‘ Antiquated 


words.” Dryden. 
Old Janet, for so he understood his antiquated attendant was 
denominated. W. Scott. 


Syn.— Ancient; old; antique; obsolete. See ANCIENT. 


An/ti-quate-ness, n. The state of being antiquated, 
_or disused. [Obds.] 
An/ti-quia/tion,n. [Lat. antiquatio, fr. antiquare.] 


The state of being antiquated. Beaumont. 


An-tique’ (an-teck’), a [Fr., Lat. antiquus, old, 


ancient, equivalent to anticus, from ante, before; 
Pr. antic.) 

1. Old; ancient; of genuine antiquity; as, an 
antique statue. [In this sense it usually refers to 
the flourishing ages of Greece and Rome. | 

For the antique world excess and pride did hate. Spenser. 

2. Old, as respects the present age, or a modern 
period of time; of old fashion; as, an antique robe. 
“ Antique words.” — Spenser. 

3. Made in imitation of antiquity; as, the antique 
style of Thomson’s “ Castle of Indolence.” 

4. Odd; wild; fantastic. [In this sense, more 
generally written antic. ] 

“ Syn.— Ancient ; antiquated; obsolete ; antic; old. 
See ANCIENT. 


An-tique’,n. [Fr. antique. See supra.] In gen- 


eral, any thing very old; but in amore limited sense, 
the remains of ancient artists, as busts, statues, 
paintings, and vases. 


An-tique/ly, adv. In an antique manner. 
An-tique/ness, n. The quality of being antique; 


an appearance of ancient origin and workmanship. 
“Venerable in the antiqueness of the works.” 
Dryden. 


An/ti-quist, mn. An antiquary. ‘Theoretic anti- 


quists.”?” Pinkerton. 


An-tig/ui-ta/ri-an, ». One who is addicted to the 


study of antiquities ; an admirer of antiquity. [Ods.] 

I shall distinguish such as I esteem to be the hinderers of 
reformation into three sorts: 1. Antiqguitarians (for so I had 
rather call them than antiquaries, whose labors are useful and 
laudable); 2. Libertines; 3. Politicians. Milton. 


An-tiq/ui-ty (-tik/wi-), n. [Lat. wntiqaitas, from an- 


tiquus ; Fr. antiquité, Pr. antiquitat. See ANTIQUE. ] 
1. Ancient times; former ages; times long since 
past; as, Cicero was one of the most eloquent orators 
of antiquity. 
2. The ancients; the people of ancient times. 
Do ye believe me yet, or shall I call 
Antiquity from the old schools of Greece? Milton. 
3. Ancientness; great age; the quality of being 
ancient; as, a statue of remarkable antiquity; a 
family of great antiquity. 
4. Old age. [A ludicrous sense.] 
Is not your voice broken ? your wind short? your chin 


double? your wit single? and every part about you blasted 
with antiquity ? Shak. 


5. An old gentleman. [Obs.] 
You are a shrewd antiquity, neighbor Clench. B. Jonson. 
6. Any or all of the remains of ancient times; an- 
cient institutions and customs. [In this sense,usu.pl.] 


An/tivezmnon/strant, 7. One who is opposed to 


a remonstrance or a remonstrant ; — specifically ap- 
plied to those opposed to the Remonstrants after the 


_ Synod of Dort. Fuller. 
An/tivént/er, n. One who claims that rent is no 


longer due on the land of certain entailed estates in 


_ the state of New York. 
An/ti-sib/ba-ta/ri-an, 7. [See ANTI and SABBA- 


TARIAN.] One of a sect who oppose the observance 


_of the Christian Sabbath. 
An/ti-sa/’bi- <2, a. [See ANTI and SABIAN.] Op- 


posed or contrary to Sabianism, or the worship of 
the celestial orbs. Faber. 


| An-tis/ei-ams (an-tish/i-anz),)n. pl. [Lat. antiscii, 
of n-tis'ct-@ (an-tish/i4), Gr. as if Sane 


from dyri, against, opposite, and oxida, shadow. 
(Geog.) The inhabitants of the earth, living on dif- 
ferent sides of the equator, whose shadows at noon 
are cast in contrary directions. Those who live 
north of the equator are atiscians to those on the 
south, and vice versa, the shadows on one side 





- ANTITRAGUS 


being cast toward the north, those on the other 
toward the south. 

An/ti-seor-biitie, a. [From anti and _scor- 

An/ti-seor-bii/tie-al, }  butic, q. v.] (Med.) Coun- 
teracting the scurvy. 

An/ti-seor-bii/tie, n. A remedy for the scurvy. 

An/ti-sép’tie, a. [See ANTI and SEPTIC.] Opposed 
to, or counteracting, putrefaction, or a putrescent 
tendency in the system. 

An/ti-sép’tie, n. 1. A substance which resists or 
corrects putrefaction, as acids and saline substances. 

2. (Med.) A remedy which counteracts a putres- 
cent tendency in the system, as cinchona. 

An/ti-sliv’er-y,n. Opposition to slavery. 
n/ti-slav/er-y, a. Opposed to slavery. 
n/ti-s0/cial, a. [See Socrau.] Tending to inter- 
rupt or destroy social intercourse ; averse to society, 
or hostile to its existence; as, antisocial principles. 

fn-tis!’pa-sts,n. (Gr. dvrioracts, a drawing back, 
esp. of the humors of the body, from dvriozay, to 
draw the contrary way, from dyri, against, and 
orayv, to draw.] (Med.) A revulsion of fluids from 
one part of the body to another. Quincy. 
n/ti-spas-mddie, a. [See ANTI and SPASMODIC. | 

' (Med.) Opposing spasm; resisting convulsions, as 
anodynes. Coxe. 
n/ti-spas-m5d/ie, n. (Aed.) Aremedy for spasm 
or convulsions, as opium, balsam of Peru, and the 
essential oils of vegetables. Coxe. 

Ln/ti-spast, n. [Lat. antispastus, Gr. ayri- 

An ti-spds'tus, ovacros, drawn in the contrary 
direction; n., in prosody, an antispast;—from av- 
tiara. See ANTISPASIS.] (Pros.) A tetrasyllabic 
foot consisting of two opposite halves, the first a 
short syllable and a long one, with accent on the 
latter; the second a long syllable and a short one, 
with accent on the former. 

An/ti-spis’tie, a. [Gr. dyrioracrixés. See ANTIS- 
PAsis.] (JMed.) (a.) Causing a revulsion of fluids 
or humors. (0.) Counteracting spasm; antispas- 
modic. . 
n/ti-spas/tie,n. (Med.) (a.) A remedy supposed 
to act by causing a revulsion of the humors. (0.) A 

_ remedy that counteracts spasm; an antispasmodic. 

An/ti-splén/e-tie, a. [See AnrTr and SPLENETIC. | 
Good as a remedy against the spleen. Johnson. 

CBr Anti-splenetiic, like emet/ic, pathet!ic, mimet'ic, 
&c., is more regular, and is the pronunciation of many. 

ofn-tts!ta-sts,n. [Gr. avticracis, opposition, from 
ayttorijvar, to withstand, from dy7ri, against, and 
orivat, to stand.) (dihet.) The defense of an action 
from the consideration that if it had been omitted, 
something worse would have happened. 

oHae-t3s'%s,n. [Lat. antistes, from antistare, cquiy. 
to antestare, to stand before, from ante, before, and 
stare, to stand.] The chief priest or prelate. Milton. 

ofn-tis'tvo-phe, n. (Lat. antistrophe, Gr. dvriatpo- 
$f, from dvriorpépery, to turn against, from dyri and 
orpopery, to turn; orpody, a turning, especially the 
turning of the chorus. ] 

1. (ithet.) (a.) The repetition of words in an in- 
verse order; as, the master of the servant, the ser- 
vant of the master. (b.) The turning of an adyer- 
sary’s plea against him; as, had I killed him, as 
you report, I had not staid to bury him. 

2. (Anc. Lyric Poetry.) That part of a song or 
dance, around the altar, which was performed by 
turning from the left to the right, in opposition to the 
strophe, which was performed by turning from the 
right to the left. ss 
~- It was customary, on some occasions, to dance round the 
altars whilst they sang the sacred hymns, which consisted of 
three stanzas or parts; the first of which, called strophe, was 
sung in turning from east to west; the other, named antistro- 
phe, in returning from west to east; then they stood before the 
altar, and sang the epode, which was the last part oe. 

otter. 

An/ti-strdph/ie, a. [Gr. dvtiorpogixds.] Belong- 
ing to the antistrophe. 

fn-tis'tro phon, n. [Gr. dvricrpopos, turned op- 
posite ways, corresponding. See supra.) (het.) 
A figure which repeats a word often. Milton. 

An'ti-stru-miat/ie,)a. [See Anrt and StRuMA, 

An/ti-stru/motis, § Srrumous.] (MM]ed.) Good 

_against scrofulous disorders. Johnson. Wiseman. 

An/ti-syph/i-lit/ie, a. (Med.) Efficacious against 
syphilis, or the venereal disease; antivenereal. 

An'tithé/ism, ». [See Anrr and THEIsM.] Op- 

_ position to the belief of a God. Chalmers. 

An/ti-thé@/ist, n. [See Anrr and THEIST.] One 
opposed to the belief of a God. A 

ofn2-€% he’ e-sts, n.; pl. AN-TITH/E-SES. [Lat. antith- 
esis, Gr. dvtivects, from dvti7iSévar, to set against, to 
oppose, from dyri, against, and ridévat, to set; Sécts, 
a setting.] (2het.) An opposition of words or sen- 
timents occurring in the same sentence; contrast; 
as, ‘‘ When our vices leave us, we flatter ourselves 
we leave them.” ‘The prodigal robs his heir, the 
miser robs himself”? ‘‘ Hxcess of ceremony shows 
want of breeding.” ‘Liberty with laws, and goy- 
ernment without oppression.” 

An'tithét/ie, a. [Gr. dvriSerixds. See supra.] 

An/ti-thét/ie-al, Pertaining to antithesis, or 
opposition of words and sentiments; containing or 

_ abounding with antithesis. Enfield, 

An/tithét/ie-ally, adv. By way of antithesis. 

of a2-87 8x a-gits, n. (Anat.) A prominence on the 
lower posterior portion of the external ear, opposite 


? 





An-tit/ro-pal 
An-tit/ro-pots, 


An'ti-v ck atest, n. 


An'ti-ve-né@/re-al, a. 
An'ti-z¥m/ie, a. 
Ant/ler,n. [0.Fr. 


Seg es! n. pl. 


Ant-or’bit-al, a. 
An-trérse’, a. 


A-nii’/bis, . An Egyptian deity, 


ofits, 2. 


Anvil, v.t. To form or shape on an anvil; 


Anx-i’e-tiide, n. 
Anx-ie-ty (ang-zi/e-ty), 2. 


Anx/iotis (4nk/shus, 82), a. 


- ANTITROPAL 


a. [Gy. dvri, against, and rpérety 
to turn; rpéros, turn.] (Bot.} 
At the extremity most remote from the hilum, as 
the embryo, or inverted with respect to the seed, 
as the radicle. Lindley. 
Mi-type, n. [Gr. dyrirvmos, of corresponding 
form, from dyri, against, corresponding, and rizos, 
type, figure. See TYPE. | That which is shadowed 
out by the type, and so is correlative to it. Thus 
the paschal lamb, in Scripture, is the type of which 
Christ is the antitype. 

/ti-t¥p/ie-al, a. Pertaining to an antitype; ex- 
plaining the type. 
'ti-typ/otts, a. Pertaining to a type; antityp- 

ti Cudworth. 
[See ANTI and VACCINIST.] 
One who is opposed to vaccination, 

'ti-va-ri/o-lotis, a. [From anti and variolous, 

q. v.] Preventing the contagion of the small-pox. 
ie anti and venereal, 
poison. 


ical. [ Obs. 


q.v.] Resisting venerea 


[Gr. ayrf, against, and Copn, 
Craig. 


leaven.] Preventing fermentation. 


antoillier, andoil- 
ler, endouiller, N. 
Fr. andowiller.) A 
start or branch of 
a horn of a cervine 
animal, as of the 
stag or moose. The 
branch next to the 
head is called the 
brow-antler, and LS 
the branch next Antlers of Fossil Elk (Cervus giganteus). 
above, the bes-antler. 

nt/lered, a. Furnished with “ The 
antlered stag,” Cowper. 
nt/=1i’on, 2. (Zntom.) An insect or fly (Ayrmeleon 
Jormicarius), which prepares a kind of pitfall for 
ants, &c. McMurtrie, 





antlers. 


See ANTISCII. 
n!'to-m0-ma'sé-a (Synop., § 130), n. [Lat. anto- 
nomasia, GY. dvtovopacta, from dyrovopatecy, to name 
instead, from dyri, instead, and dvopagetv, to name, 
dvoua, name.) (Rhet.) The use of the name of some 
office, dignity, profession, science, or trade, instead 
of the proper name of the person; as when his maj- 
esty is used for a king, or his lordship for a noble- 
man, or when, instead of Aristotle, we say, the 
philosopher; or, conversely, the use of a proper 
name instead of an appellative, as when a wise man 
is called a Cato, or an eminent orator a Cicero, the 
ee being supported by a resemblance in 
character. 

n/to-no-mias/tie-al-ly, adv. By means, or in 
the manner, of the figure antonomasia. 

[Lat. ante, before, and orbitus, 
an orbit.] Anterior to the orbit. 
u/tre (in/ter),n. [Fr. & Pr. an- 
tre, Lat. antrwn, Gr. ayrpov.] A 
cavern. [Obs. Shak. 
Lat., as if antror- 
sum, forward, for anteroversum, 
from «ante, before, and verswm, 
turned.] (Bot.) Forward or up- 
ward in direction. Gray. 


the conductor of departed spirits, 
and represented by a human fig- 
ure with the head of a dog or fox. 
[Lat. anws, gen. ani.] 
(Anat.) The circular opening at 
_the lower extremity of the alimen- 
tary canal, through which the ex- 
erements are expelled. Dunglison. 
n/vil, n. 
andvile, A-S. anjilt, enfi 
Salz, D. aanbeld. 

1. An iron block, ¢ 
usually with a steel 
face, upon which met- 
als are hammered and 
shaped. 

2. (T’ig.) Any thing 
on which blows are 
laid, 

To be on the anvil, to 
be ina state of discus- 
sion, formation, or prep- 
aration, as when a 
scheme or measure is forming, but not matured. 





Anubis (from_an 
(O. Eng. oes anvild, ©8yPtian painting). 


t, onfilt, O. H. Ger. ana- 
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viled armor. 


as, an- 
Beau. JS £1, 


{ Rare.] 
Anxiety. [Rare.] 

[Fr. anwicté, Pr. anwie- 
tat, Lat. anwietas, from anxius. See ANxroUus.] 
Concern or solicitude respecting some event, future 
or uncertain, which disturbs the mind, and keeps it 
in a state of painful uneasiness, 


-— Care; solicitude ; foreboding; uneasiness ; per- 
plexity; disquietude; disquiet; watchfulness; restless- 
ness. See CARE. 

(Lat. anxius, from 
angere, to cause pain, to torture. See ANGER.] 

£. Full of anxiety or disquictude; greatly con- 
cerned or solicitous, especially respecting something 


Anx/iots-ly, adv. 


A’ny (én/ny), a 


Any, adv. 
A’/ny-how, adv. 
A/ny-whére (én/n¥-), adv. 
A/ny-whith/er, adv. 
A/ny-wise, adv. 


A-O/ni-an, a. 


A’o-rist, n. 


A-6r'ta, n. 


A-6r'tal, ) a. 


A-page’, adv. 





¥ 
pla-gd/ se, n. 


A-pas/y-notis, a. 
A-paid’, a. 
Ap/a-la/chi-an, a. 


A-pin’/thro-py, 7. 


off po/t-vt the! mee-sts (Synop., § 130), 2. 
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APERTION 


future or unknown; being in painful suspense ;— | A-piirt’, adv. [Either from prefix a@ and part, of 


applied to persons; as, anxious to please; anxious 
for the issue of a battle. 
2. Accompanied with 
things; as, wnvious labor. 
The sweat of life, from which 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares. _—-Dfilton. 
(Sr It is followed by for or about before the object. 
Syn.—Solicitous; careful; uneasy; unquiet ; rest- 
less; concerned; disturbed; watchful. 
In an anxious manner; solici- 
tously; with painful uncertainty. 
nx/iotis-ness,7”. The quality of being anxious; 
great solicitude; anxiety. ‘She returns [to her 
cards] with no little anxiousness.” Steele. 
[A-8. anig, @nig, O. Sax. enig, 
O. Hi. Ger. einic, Ger. einig, D. eentg. This word 
is derived from an, ein, one, and the termination 
ig, ic, which in the Teutonic dialects corresponds to 
the Latin ic, in mus-ic-us, un-ic-us. ] 
1. One out of many, indefinitely. 
Nor knoweth any man the Father, save the Son. Jatt. xi. 27. 
If a soul shall sin through ignorance against any of the 
commandments of the Lord. Lev. iv. 2. 
2. Some; an indefinite number or quantity; as, 
are there any witnesses present ? 
Who will show us any good? 


anxiety; — applied to 


Ps. iv. 6. 
(te This word was originally pronounced a/ny, which 
ditfers but little from the present pronunciation. (See 
§$2, 11.) It is often used as a pronoun, the person or 
thing being understood. 
If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, . . 
shall be given him. 





- and it 
as. 1.5. 
To any extent; at all; as, are you any 
better? [Colloq.] 
In any way; at any rate; in any 
Ld, Nelson. 
In any place, Udal. 
To any place. 
In any way. ‘“dnywise a good 
Barrow. 
[From Aonia, a part of Beotia, in 
Greeee.] Pertaining to Aonia, in Beeotia, or to the 
Muses who were supposed to dwell there. 
Aonian fount, the fountain of Aganippe, at the foot of 
Mount Helicon, not far from Thebes, and sacred to the 
muses. 


event. [Colloq.] 


_relative.” 


[Gr. abptoros, without boundaries, in- 
definite, from @ priv. and opiferv, to mark out boun- 
daries, dpos, boundary, limit.] (Gram.) A tense in 
the Greek language, which expresses an action as 
completed in past time, but leaves it, in other re- 

_spects, wholly indeterminate. 


A’o-rist, @ Indefinite or indeterminate as to past 


_ time. Harris. 


A/o-vistlie, a. [Gr. doptcrixds.] Pertaining to an 


aorist, or indefinite tense; indefinite, 
[N. Lat. aorta, Gr. 
doprh, from defpery, to lift, heave. ] 
(Anat.) The great artery, or trunk 
of the arterial system, proceeding 
from the left ventricle of the heart, 
and giving origin to all the arte- 
ries, except the pulmonary arte- 
ries. 

(=> It first rises, when it is called 
the ascending aorta; then makes a 
great curve, when it gives off branches 
to the head and upper extremities ; 
then proceeds downward, and is 
called the descending aorta, giving off 
branches to the trunk. It finally di- 
vides into the two iliacs, which supply 
the pelvis and lower extremities. 

Pertaining to the 
artery. 





aorta, or great 
Darwin. 
[Prefix @ and pace.] With a quick 
pace; quick; fast; speedily; with haste; hastily. 
His dewy locks did drop with brine apace. Spenser. 

A wide diffusion and visible triumph of the gospel draws on 
apace. I. Taylor. 
[Gr. draywyf, a leading away, 
from adrayew, to lead away, from dad, from, and 
dye, to lead, drive.] 

1. (Logic.) An indirect argument which proves a 
thing by showing the impossibility or absurdity of 
the contrary thing. It corresponds to the reductio 
ad absurdum. Ernesti, 

2. (Math.) A progress or passage from one propo- 
sition to another, when the first, having been de- 
monstrated, is employed in proving others. 
p/a-gos/ie-al, a. Proving indirectly, by showing 
the absurdity or impossibility of the contrary; as, 
an apagogical demonstration. 

[Gr. araz, once, and yur, a fe- 
male.] (ot.) Fructifying at once ; perishing im- 
mediately after flowering; monocarpous, Brande. 
Appaid; satisfied. [O0s.] Chapman. 
See APPALACHIAN, 

See APPANAGE. 

[Gr. dnravSpwria, from aré, 
from, away from, and avSpwros, man.] An aversion 
to the company of men; a love of solitude. 

[Gr. araptS- 
pots, from drapiSpstv, to count off or over, from 
az6, from, and apiSpetv, to count, dpeSpds, number.] 
(Rhet.) Enumeration of parts, or particulars. 


-6xr/tie, 


p/an-age, n. 


A-piirt/ment, 7. 





Fp-as'tron, 2. 


A-pat’/e-lite, 2. 


Ap/a-thit/ie, 


Ap/a-thist/ie-al, a. 


A-péak’, adv. 


A-péllotts, a. 


Ap/er, n. 
A-p@/ri-ent (89), a. 





A-pér/i-tive, «. 
A-pért’ (14), «a. 


A-pér’tion, 7. 


from Fr. d part, Pr. a part, Sp. aparte.] 
1. Separately, in regard to space or company; in 
a state of separation as to place; aside. 
Jesus departed thence into a desert place apart. Matt. xiv. 13. 
Others apart sat on a hill retired. Milton. 
2. In a state of separation, exclusion, or of dis- 
tinction, as to purpose, use, or character, or as a 
matter of thought; as, consider the two proposi- 
tions apart. 


Know that the Lord hath set apart him that is godly for 
himself. Ps. iv.3 


"8. IV. Oe 
Wherefore lay apart all filthiness and superfluity of 

naughtiness, Jas. i. 21. 
3. In two, or more parts; asunder; to picces; as, 

to take a piece of machinery apart. 

[Fr. apartement, or appartement, 

from ab, or a, from, and partir, to part or divide, 

Lat. partire, partiri, from pars, partis, part, q. v.] 

1. A room in a building; a division in a house, 
separated from others by partitions. 

2. A set or suite of rooms. [Obs.] Shar. 
(Gr. dz6, from, and dorpor, a star.] 
(Astron.) That point in the orbit of a double star 
where it is farthest from its primary. 
[Gr. draray, to deceive, and \iSos, 
stone.] (J/in.) A hydrous sulphate of the per- 
oxide of iron, peculiar in containing but little 
water. Dana. 
a. [See ApAtny.] Void of feel- 

ing; free from passion; insen- 
sible; passionless. Harris. 
p/a-thist, n. [Fr.apathiste. See APATHY.] One 
who is destitute of feeling. 

Apathetic. [Rare.] Seward. 
p/a-thy, n. [Fr. apathie, Lat. apathia, Gr. avaSeca, 
from a4 priv. and 7raSos, from zaSety, taoyew, to 
suffer.] Want, or a low degree, of feeling; priva- 
tion of passion, or insensibility to pain ;—applied 
either to the body or the mind. As applied to the 
mind, it is stoicism, a calmness of mind incapable 
of being ruffled by pleasure, pain, or passion. 

According to the Stoics, apathy meant the extinction of the 
passions by the ascendency of reason. Fleming. 

(a¥- In the first ages of the church, the Christians 
adopted the term to express a contempt of earthly con- 
cerns. 

Syn.—Insensibility ; unfeclingness ; indifference ; un- 
concern. 


p/a-thét/ie-al, 


Ap/a-tite, n. [From Gr. darn, deceit, dnaray, to 


often mistaken for other 
(Min.) Native phosphate of lime, oc- 


deceive; it having been 
minerals. ] 


curring usually in six-sided prisms, of a green or 
greenish color, and resembling beryl, but much 
Dana, 


softer. 


A-pau/mee, 7. See APPAUMER. 
Ape, n. 


A-8. apa, Icel. api, 
Sw. apa, Dan. abe, D. aap, Fr. 
apa, W. epa, O. H. Ger. affo, 
M. H. Ger. & N.H. Ger. affe, 
Skr. kapi, Gr. kijros, xetros.] 

1. (Zo6l.) A quadrumanous 
mammal of the genus Pithecus, 
having teeth of the same num- 
ber and form as in man, and 
possessing neither a-tail nor = 
cheek pouches. 

2. One who imitates servilely, 
in allusion to the manners of the 
ape; asilly fellow. Nabbes. 
pe,v.t. [imp. & p.p. APED; p. pr. & vb. n. APING.] 
To mimic, as an ape imitates human actions; to 
initate servilely. 

The people of England will not ape the fashions they have 
never tried. Burke. 





[Prefix @ and peak.] 
1. On the point; in a posture to pierce. Johnson. 
2. (Naut.) Perpendicular. The anchor is apeck, 
when the cable is drawn so as to bring the ship’s 
bowl directly over it. [Spelt also apeek.] Totten. 
[Gr. a priv. and Lat. pellis, skin.] 
Destitute of skin. Brande. 


Ap’/en-nine, «. [Lat. Apenninus ; ad and penninus, 


an epithet applied to a peak or ridge of the Alps. 
Livy. Celtic pen, or ben, the peak of a mountain, or, 
in general, a mountain.] Pertaining to, or desig- 
nating, a chain of mountains extending from the 
Alps, south of the plains of Piedmont, and around 
the Gulf of Genoa, to the center of Italy, and thence 
south-east to the extremity ;— used in the pl.as a7, 


A-pEp’sy (Synop., § 180), vn. [N. Lat. apepsia, Gr. 


aneWia, from arenros, uncooked, undigested, from a 
priv. and rerrés, cooked, rérrecy, to cook, to digest. ] 
(Med.) Defective digestion; indigestion. Coxe, 
[From ape.] One who apes. 

Lat, aperiens, p. pr. of aperire, 
to uncover, open, from ab and parire, parere, to 
bring forth, produce.] (J/ed.) Having the quality 
of opening; laxative. Arbuthnot. 


A-p@/ri-ent, 7. (Med.) A remedy that promotes ex- 


eretion; a laxative. 

[Fr. apéritif, from Lat. aperire.] 
Serving to open; deobstruent; aperient. Harvey. 
[Lat. apertus, p. p. of aperire.] 
Open; evident; undisguised. [Obs.] Fotherby. 
[Lat. apertio, from aperire.}] The 
act of opening, or the state of being opened; am open- 
ing; a gap, aperture, or passage. [/are.] Miseman, 
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APERTLY 


A-pért/ly, adv. Openly. [Rare.] 

A-ptrt/mess, 2. Openness. [are.] TTolder. 

A-ptrt/or,n. [Lat. apertor, one who opens, from 
aperire.] (Anat.) A muscle that raises the upper 
eyelid. Quincy. 
p/er-ttire (55), n. [Lat. apertura, from aperire. 
See APERIENT. 

1. The act of opening. [Obds.] Folder. 

2. An opening; an open space; a gap, cleft, or 
chasm; a passage perforated; a hole; as, an aper- 
ture in awall. “An aperture between the moun- 
tains.” Gilpin. 

3. The diameter of the exposed part of the object- 
glass of a telescope or other optical instrument; 
as, a telescope of four-inch aperture. 

C2" The aperture of microscopes is often expressed in 
degrees, ealled also the angular aperture, which signi- 
fies the angular breadth of the pencil of light which the 
instrument transmits from the object or point viewed; as, 
a microscope of 100° aperture. 

Ap’er-y, n. The practice of aping. Coleridge. 

A-pét/al-otts, a. [N. Lat. apeialus, Gr. drérados, 
arérndos, from a priv. and wérador, leaf.) ( Bot.) 
Having no petals, or flower leaves; haying no corol,. 

A-pét/al-otis-mess, n. <A state of being apetalous, 
or without petals. 

A’pex, n.: pl. Eng. A/PEX-Es; Lat. AP/I-cEs. 

1. The tip, point, or summit of any thing; specifi- 
cally, (a.) The cap of an ancient flamen or priest. 
(0.) The crest of an ancient helmet. 

2. The mark of a long syllable. 

oA -pheer'le-sts | (Synop., §130),n. [Lat. apheresis, 
A-phér/e-sis Gr. dpaipects, from dpatpetv, to 
take away, from Gr. dé, from, and dipety, to take.] 

1. (Gram.) The taking of a letter or sylable from 
the beginning of a word. Thus, by apheresis, omié- 
tere is written mittere. 

2. (Surg.) The removal of any part diseased; 
amputation. Parr. 
ph/a-nip’/ter-otts, ¢. Pertaining to the Aphanip- 
tera, an order of apterous haustellate insects, of 
which the common flea is a type. Brande. 
ph/a-nite,n. [Gr. ddavis, invisible, from a priv. 
and PatvecSat, to appear.] (AZin.) A very compact, 
dark-colored rock, consisting of pyroxene with some 
feldspar, but neither of them in perceptible grains, 

A-phél/ion (a-fel’yun) (Synop., § 130), n.i pl. 
A-PHE/LI-A. [N. Lat. aphelium, from Gr. a6, from, 
and fjAvos, sun.] (Astron.) That point of a planet’s 
or comet’s orbit which is most distant from the sun, 
the opposite point being called the perihelion. 

A-phidi-an, n. (ntom.) One of the genus Aphis. 

A-phid/i-an, a. Pertaining to the aphis. 
ph/i-div’o-rots, a. [From aplhis, q. v., and vo- 
rare, to devour.] Devouring, or subsisting on, the 
aphis, or plant-louse. Darwin. 

Aph/ilan’thro-py (110), n. [Gr. dpiAdvSpewros, not 
loving man, from a priv., dtAgiv, to love, and dv3pw- 
mos, man.] Want of love to mankind; specifically 
(Med.), the first stage of melancholy, when solitude 


_is preferred to society. _ Coxe. 
'phéis,n.; pl. APH'I-DES, [N. Lat. aphis.} (En- 


tom.) The puceron, vine-fretter, or plant-louse; a 
genus of insects belonging to the order Hemiptera. 
Qa The aphis has a short body, transparent wings, 
and jointed antenne. Some — usually females — are 
without wings. The abdomen usually ends in two pro- 
jections, from which exudes the substance called honey- 
dew. ‘The species are very numerous. 
Aph/lo-gis/tie, a. [Gr. dpASytoros, not inflamma- 
ble, from @ priv. and ¢doytords, set on fire, PrAoyiFew, 
to set on fire, PA6E, flame.] Flameless; as, an aphlo- 
gistic lamp, in which a coil of wire is kept in a state 
of continued ignition by alcohol, without flame. 
Aph/o-mnoitis,/a. [Gr. ad priv. and wri}, yoice.] 
A phonic, Without voice; voiceless. 
ph/o-ny,n. [Fr. aphonic, N. Lat. aphonia, Gr. 
apwvia, from apwvos, voiceless, from a priv. and 
dovh, voice.] (Med.) A loss of voice. Coxe. 
ph/o-vism,n. [Fr. aphorisme, N. Lat. aphoris- 
mus, Gr. dpoptopos, definition, a short, pithy sen- 
tence, from adopivety, to mark off by boundaries, to 
define, from a7d, from, and bpifew.] [See Aorist. } 
A precept or principle expressed in a few words; a 
short sentence containing some important truth; as, 
the aphorisms of Hippocrates, or of the civil law. 
t= The three ancient commentators on Hippocrates 
have given the same definition of an aphorism, i. e., “A 
succinct saying comprehending a complete statement,” 
or a saying poor in expression but rich in sentiment. 
Syn.— Axiom ; maxim ; adage ; proverb; apothegm; 
saying. See Axiom. 
Aph/o-ris-mitt/ie, ) a. Pertaining to, or containing, 
ph/o-ris’mie, aphorisms. 
ph/o-ris’mer, 7». <A dealer in aphorisms. Milton. 
ph/ovist, n. A writer of aphorisms. Nelson, 
ph/o-rist/ie, a.” [Gr. dpoptorikés, Sce Aru- 
Aph/o-vist/ie-al, ORISM.] In the form of an 
aphorism; in the form of short, unconnected sen- 
tences; as, an aphoristic style. 
3 The method of the book is aphoristic. De Quincey. 
Aph/o-rist/ie-al-ly, adv. In the form or manner of 
_ aphorisms, 
Aph/o-riae, v. i. Tomake aphorisms. Coleridge. 
Aph/ro-dis/i-ae, a. (Gr, ddpodtotakés, pertain- 
Apb/ro-di-si/ae-al, ing to venery, from ddpo- 
dtotagew, to enjoy sexual intercourse, from *Agpo- 
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dirn, the goddess of love, Venus.] (AMed.) Exciting 
venereal desire; increasing the appetite for sexual 
connection. 
ph/vo-dis/i-ae (af-ro-dizh/1-ak), n. (Med.) Food 
or medicine believed to excite desire for sexual con- 
nection. Dunglison. 
Aph/thong (if/-or ip/-85) (Synop., § 130), n. [Gr. ap- 
Soyyos, from a priv. and pSoyyos, voice, sound, from 
wséyyonat, to sound.) <A letter, or a combination of 
letters, which, in the customary pronunciation of a 
word, have no sound. 
Focaloir, or Dict. of the Hiberno-Celtic Language. 
Aph/thoits (if/thus), a. [Fr. aphtheux, from Gr. 
apsa (mostly in pl., d¢Sar, Hipp.), an erysipelatous 
eruption in the mouth, from azrecv, to set on fire, to 
inflame.) Pertaining to the thrush (aphthe); of the 
nature of the thrush, or ulcerous affection of the 
mouth. Bigelow. 
Aph/yl-lots, or A-phy¥l/lots (117), a. [Gr. apod- 
Aas, from a priv. and ¢vddoy, leaf.] (Bot.) Destitute 
of leaves, as the rush, mushrooms, garlic, some sea- 
_weeds, &c. Milne. 
o# pi-a-ce!rve (pe-a-cha/ra), [It.] (fus.) At pleas- 
ure; ad libitum, 
A/pi-a/ri-an, a, Of, or relating to, bees. 
A/pi-a-vist, n. One who keeps an apiary. Kirby. 
A/pi-a-ry,n. [Lat. apiarium, fr. apis, a bee.] The 
place where bees are kept; a stand or shed for bees. 
plie-al,a. [Lat. aper,a tip or summit.] At, or 
_ belonging to, an apex, tip, or summit. Gray. 
Ap/i-gés, n. pl. See APEX and ANTHER. 
A-pY/cian (-pish/an), @ Belonging to Apicius, a 
celebrated cpicure of antiquity ; hence applied to 
whatever is peculiarly refined or dainty and expen- 
sive in cookery. HT. Rogers. 
p/i-giVla-ry, a. [Lat. apex, gen. apicis.] Situ- 
ated at or near the apex, Henslow. 
A-pie/ii-late, a. [Lat., as if apiculus, dim. of 
A-pie’ii-la/ted, apex, q.v.] (Bot.) Terminated 
abruptly by a small, distinct point, as a leaf, 
A-piéce’, adv. [Prefix a and piece. ] 
1. To each; to the share of each. 
They were condemned... to be fined... a thousand 
pounds apiece. Hume. 
2. Each by itself; by the single one; as, they cost 
a shilling apiece. 
A-pié’¢es, adv. [Qds.] ‘Being torn 
_apieces.” , Shak. 
ef’ pis, n. (Lat. apis,bee.] (Entom.) The bee, a genus 
of insects of the order Hymenoptera. 


{ts The common bec is the species Apis meliifica. See 
BEL. Laird. 
Aplish,a. [See APE.] Having the qualities of an 
ape; inclined to imitate in a servilemanner; hence, 
foolish; foppish; affected; trifling; insignificant. 
“‘Nothing more serious than the apish gallantry of 
_.2 fantastic boy.” W. Scott. 
Apfish-ly, adv. In an apish manner; with servile 
_ imitation; foppishly. 
Ap/ish-ness,n. The quality of being apish; mim- 
icry; foppery. 
A-pit’pat, adv. [Formed from the sound pit and 
pat, or from beat.] With quick beating or palpita- 
tion. Congreve, 
Ap/la-niitfie, a. [Gr.d priv. and (rAavav) mAavioSar, 
to wander, tAavyrikds, disposed to wander, wander- 
ing.] (Opt.) Having two or more lenses of different 
curvatures, so combined that their respective aber- 
rations compensate or neutralize each other, and 
the resulting compound lens is free from spherical 
aberration ; —said of the object-glass of a telescope 
or microscope. 

Aplanatic focus of a lens (Opt.), the point or focus from 
which rays diverging pass the lens without spherical ab- 
erration. In certain forms of lenses there are two such 
foci; and itis by taking advantage of this fact that the 
best aplanatic object-glasses of microscopes are con- 
structed. 

A-plin/’a-tigm, n. The state of being aplanatic; 
freedom from spherical aberration. 

A-plas/tie, a. [Gr. d priv.and mAaorikds, See PLAS- 

_Tic.} Not plastic or easily molded. 

Ap/lome (Synop., §130), n. [Fr. aplome, Gr. drw- 
pa, from ardobv, to make single or simple, drAovs, 


In pieces, 


d7)6os, single, simple.] (J/in.) A variety of garnet | 


lhaving the faces of the dodecahedrons striated par- 
allel to the shorter diagonal. Dana. 
A-plits’tyre (-ter), n. [Lat. aplusire, Gr. &pactov.] 
(Rom. Antiq.) The carved stern of a ship with cer- 
tain ornaments, as ribbons, streamers, and _ little 
flags attached. Andrews. 
of -pligs’é-a,n. [Gr. drAvot- 
as, a dirty sponge, from 
arXvros 3 a priv. and rAbvew, 
to wash.] The sea-hare, a 
genus of mollusks of the or- 
der Tectibranchiata. Some 
of the species have the pow- 
er of throwing out a deep 
purple liquor, with which 
the animal colors the water around to a considerable 
distance, when it perceives any danger. Carpenter. 
A-podela-lypse, n. [Fr. apocalypse, Lat. apocalyp- 
sis, Gr. droxddvyis, from droxadtrrew, to uncover, 
to disclose, from a6, from, and ca\irrety, to cover, 
conceal. | Revelation; discovery ; disclosure ; —spe- 
cifically applied as the name of the last book in the 





Sea-hare 
(Aplysia depilans). 
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APODICTICAL 


New Testament, containing the revelation delivered 
to St. John, in Patmos, near the close of the first. 
century. 

A-poe/alyp’tie, Ja. [Gr. dmoxadurrixds. 

A-pie/a-lyp’tie-al,§ supra.) 

1. Containing or pertaining to revelation, or, spe- 
cifically, to the Revelation of St. John. * 

2. Undertaking to explain the Revelation. [Rare.] 
“ Some apocalyptic ignoramus.” South. 

Apocalyplic number, the number 666, mentioned in 
Rey. xiii. 18. It has been variously interpreted. 

A-pde/a-lyp/tie, )n. A writer on the Revelation, 

A-pde/a-lyp'tist, or Apocalypse. Lightfoot. 

A-pbe/a-l¥p/tie-al-ly, adv. By revelation; in an- 
apocalyptic manner, or in relation to the Apoca- 

_lypse. 

Spo eartpade a. [Gr. dé, from, and xaprés, 
fruit.] (ot.) Hither entirely or partially separate, 
as the carpels of a compound pistil. Lindley. 

A-pie/o-pate, v. t. ee & p. p. APOCOPATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. APOCOPATING.] [L. Lat. apocopare, 
from apocope, q. v.] (Gram.) To cut off or drop the 
last letter or syllable of. ; 

Ff -pielo-pe,n. (Lat. apocope, Gr. dtoxorf, a cut- 
ting off, from dtoxérrewy, to cut off, from dard, from, 
and xénrecy, to cut.] 

1. The cutting off or omission of the last letter or 
syllable of a word; as di for dii, yond for yonder. 

2. (Surg.) The abscission or amputation of a part 

, of the body. Dunglison. 

Ap’o-eris/iatry, n. [Fr. apocrisiaire, Lat. 

of p/o-ert/st-@ri-tts,\ apocrisiarius, apocrisari- 
us, from Gr. dréxpiows, answer; droxpivecsat, to an- 
swer, droxpivety, to distinguish, from a7é, from, and 
kpivey, to separate.] One who resided at the impe- 
rial city Constantinople, in the name of a foreign 
church or bishop (including the pope’s legate or 
nuncio), and whose oflice was to negotiate at the em- 
peror’s court, in all ecclesiastical causes in which 
their principals were concerned. : 
p/o-ertis/tie, @. [Gr. dzoxpovorikés, able to drive 
off, Diose., from adroxpodety, to drive off, from d7é 
and «poder, to strike, to drive.] (JA/ed.) Serving as 

_ an astringent and repellent. Coxe. 

Ap/o-ertis/tie, 2. An astringent and repellent med- 
icine. Coxe. 

A-pie/ry-pha, n.pl. (Lat. apocryphus, Gr. dxékpv- 
gos, hidden, spurious, from droxpirrewy, to hide, from 
az6, from, and xpizzetv, to hide.] Books whose au- 
thenticity, as inspired writings, is not admitted, and 
which are therefore not considered a part of the sa- 
ered canon of the Scripture. 

In Matthew’s translation of the Bible, published 
in 1537, the deutero-canonical books were separated from 
the others, and prefaced with the words, ‘t The volume of 
the books called Hagiographa.” In Cranmer’s Bible, 
published in 1539, the same words were continued; but 
in the edition of 1549, the word Hagiographa was changed 
into Apocrypha, which passed through the succeeding 
editions into King James’s Bible. Avtto.—The Jewish 
apocryphal books are received as canonical by the Ro- 
man Catholic church, but not by Protestants. 

A DOS eis a, 1. Pertaining to the Apocry- 
pha. 

: 2. Not canonical; of uncertain authority or ered- 
it; false; fictitious; spurious. f 

A-piée/ry-phal-ist, m. One whois an advocate for 

the Apocrypha, Eng. Cyc. 


See 


A poe’ry-phal-ly, adv. In an apocryphal manner; 
uncertainly ; not indisputably. 
A-poe’ry-phal-ness, n. Uncertainty as to authen- 
_ ticity; doubtfulness of credit or genuineness. 
Apocryphal. ee “Cer- 
p 


Ap/o-eryphie-al, a. 
_ tain apocryphical and ridiculous stories,” 
A’pod, 
p/od-otts, 
Without feet. 
Swainson. 
Ap/o-dal, a. 
See APODE. | 
Vithout fect. 
(Ichth.) Des- 
titute of ven- 
tral fins, as 
_ the swordfish. 
Ap/dde (51),”. [Gr, drovs, gen. dzodos, from d priy. 
and rovs, foot.] 

1. One of certain animals that have no feet; espe- 
cially one of certain fabulous birds which were said 
to have no feet. 

ts The Bird of Paradise formerly had the name Par- 
adisa apoda, being supposed to have no feet, as these 
Bee wanting in the specimens obtained from the East 

naies. 

2. (Ichth.) Fishes which haye no yentral fins ; —a 
term restricted by Cuvier to the Angwilliforms, or 

~ eel family. 
SP cere «a. Demonstrative; evident be- 
p/o-deie/tie-al, | yond contradiction. Brougham, 

(tar This spelling is better than apodictic. 

Ap/o-deie/tie-aLly, adv, §o as to be evident be- 
p/o-die/tie-al-ly, yond contradiction. 
p/o-die/tie, a, [Lat. apodicticus, Gr. dmodetk- 
p/o-die’tie-al, Tik6s, from drodetkvivat, to point 
out, to show forth by argument, from d7é6, from, and 
detxvévat, to show.] Evident beyond contradiction. 


The argumentation is from a similitude, therefore not apo-~ 
dictic. Robinson. 


Bull, 





See ee 
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APODIXIS 


Ap-o-dixlis,n. (Lat. apodixis, Gr. drédertes, from 
_ anodetxvivat,] Full demonstration. Buck. 
oA-podd/o-sts,n. (Lat. apodosis, Gr. dxédocts, from 
drod.d6vat, to give back, from axé, from, back again, 
and didéva:, to give.] (Gram.) The consequent 
clause or conclusion in a conditional sentence, ex- 
pressing the result, and thus distinguished from the 
rotasis or clause, which expresses a condition. 

‘hus, in the sentence, ‘‘ Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him,” the former clause is the prota- 
sis, and the latter the apodosis. 

(2 By some respectable grammarians, this distinc- 
tion is not confined to conditional sentences, but is ex- 
tended to others similarly constructed. 

of -pid'y-té'ri-itne, n. [Lat., from Gr. droduriptov 5 
drodbcSat, to strip one’s self.) (Anc. Arch.) The 
apartment at the entrance of the baths, or in the 
Palestra where a person took off his dress. Guwiilt. 
p/o-S@/an, «. Connected with the apogee; as, 
apogean (neap) tides, which occur when the moon 
has passed her apogee. Bouvier. 
p’o-see, n. [Fr. apogée, Lat. apogaus, Gr. aré- 
yatos, from the earth, from azé and yata, yi, 
earth.] (Astvon.) That point in the orbit of the 
moon which is at the greatest distance from the 
earth. 

(2 Formerly, on the hypothesis that the earth is in 
the center of the system, this name was given to that 
point in the orbit of the sun, or of a planet, which is at 
the greatest distance from the earth. 

Ap’o-griph, ». [Fr. apographe, Gr. axéypagov, 
from anoveagely, to write off, to copy, from ard, 
from, off, and ypadecy, to write.] An exemplar; a 


copy or transcript. Blount. 
ap ope n. [Gr. dréA\nrats, astopping.] (Med.) 
Bailey. 


up ression; retention. 

A-p6lli-nid/ri-an, a. [Lat. Apollinaris, from Apol- 
lo.| (Rom. Antig.) Pertaining to certain scenical 
games in honor of Apollo, instituted A, R. 542, after 
the battle of Canne. 

A-polMli-na/ri-an,». [L. Lat. Apollinariaci, Apol- 
ltinarista, Fr. Apollinaristes.| (J@ccl. Hist.) One 
of a sect deriving their name from Apollinaris, 
Bishop of Laodicea, in the fourth century, who de- 
nied the proper humanity of Christ, maintaining 
that his body was endowed with a sensitive, but 
not with a rational soul, and that the divine nature 
supplied the place of the intellectual principle in 


man. 
A-psilo, n. [Gr.’Aré\X\wv.] A de- 
ity among the Greeks and Romans, 
and worshiped under the various 
names of Pean, Nemius, Helius, 
Pythius, Phebus, &c. He was the 
presiding deity of archery, prophe- 
cy, music, and medicine, and presi- 
dent and protector of the muses. 


Craig. 
A-psllo BEl/ve-dére’. [It. bel- 
vedere, beautiful sight.] 





A. cele- 
brated statue of Apollo in the Belve- 
dere gallery of the Vatican palace at 
Rome, esteemed one of the noblest 
representations of the human frame. 

Brande. 

A-pslV/ly-on, or A-péll/yon, n. [Gr. droAhbor, 
destroying, from dro\Xcietv, dro\Acivar, to destroy 
utterly, from dé, from, entirely, and 6Adivar, to 
destroy.] The destroyer;—a name used, Rev. ix. 
11, for the angel of the bottomless pit, answering to 
the Hebrew Abaddon. 

A-pslo0-sétie, a. ([Gr. drodoynrixds, from 

A-pSVo0-Sét/ic-al,)  drvdoyetoSat, to speak in de- 
fense of, from do, from, and Adyos, speech, déyerv, 
to say, to speak.] Defending by words or argu- 
ments; said or written in defense, or by way of 
apology; excusing; as, an apologetic essay. 

A-psl/0-ét/ie-al-ly, adv. By way of apology or 
excuse. 

A-pd)l/0-Sétfies, n. pl. That branch of theology 
which defends the Holy Scriptures, and sets forth 
the evidence of their divine authority. 

A-péVo-Sist, n. [See ApoLocy.] One who makes 
an apology; one who speaks or writes in defense 
of another. . - 

A-ps6Vo-Size, v.i. [imp. & p. p. APOLOGIZED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. APOLOGIZING.] [Fr. apologiser.. See 
Arouoey.] To make an apology ; to write or speak 
in favor, or to make excuse; to plead in defense ; — 
followed by for; as, my correspondent apologized 
for not answering my letter. 

A-polo-giz/er, n. One who makes an apology. 
p’/o-l6gue (ip/o-log), n. [Fr. apologue, Lat. apol- 
ogus, Gr. drd\oyos, story, tale, fable, from ard, 
from, and Adyos, speech; Aéyeev, to speak.] A story 
or relation of fictitious events, intended to convey 
useful truths; a moral fable. 

02" An apologue differs from a paradle in this: the 
parable is drawn from events which take place among 
mankind, and therefore requires probability in the narra- 
tive; the apologue is founded on supposed actions of 
brutes or inanimate things, and therefore is not limited 
by strict rules of probability. sop's fables are good ex- 
amples of apologues. 

Syn.— See Parasite. 

A-psVo-gy, n. [Fr. apologie, Lat. apologia, Gr. 
adroXoyta, from dé and Aéyos. See APOLOGETIC. | 

1. Something said or written in defense or justifi- 








Ap/o-me-edm/e-try, 7. 


_ scription of aponecuroses, 
Ap/o-neti-rdl/o-Sy, n. 


ef p/o-meit-1O'sts, 2.3; pl. AP/O-NEU-RO!'SES, 


of -poiph'a-sis, n. 


Ap/o-phieg-miatiie, n._ (Med.) 


, mouth or nostrils. 
Ap/o-phlég’ma-tism, 2. 


of phlegm; an apophlegmatic, 
Ap/o-phieg-mat/i-zant, n. 

Ap/oph-thegm (ip/o-them), nm. See APOTHEGM. 
Ap/oph-theg-mitie-al, a. 


of poiplhly-&e, 1. 


oA-poph'y-sts, n. 
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cation of what appears to others wrong or unjustifi- 
able, or of what may be liable to disapprobation; 
as, Tertullian’s Apology for Christianity. 

. An acknowledgment intended as-an extenua- 
tion of some improper or injurious remark or act; 
an excuse. 

It is not my intention to make an apology for my poem: 


some will think it needs no excuse, and others will receive 
none. Dryden. 


Syn.—Excusn. An apology, in the original sense of 
the word, was a pleading off trom some charge or impu- 
tation, by explaining and defending one’s principles or 
conduct. It therefore amounted to a vindication. One 
who now offers an apology, admits himself to have been, 
at ‘least apparently, in the wrong, but brings forward 
some palliating circumstance, or tenders a frank acknowl- 
edgment, by way of reparation. We make an apology 
for some breach of propriety or decorum (like rude ex- 
pressions, unbecoming conduct, &c.), or some deficiency 
in what might be reasonably expected. We offer an er- 
cuse when we have been guilty of some breach or neglect 
of duty; and we do it by way of extenuating our fault, 
and with a view to be forgiven. When an excuse has 
been accepted, an apology may still, in some cases, be 
necessary or appropriate. ‘‘An excuse is not grounded 
on the claim of innocence, but is rather an appeal for 
favor resting on some collateral circumstance. An apol- 
ogy mostly respects the conduct of individuals toward 
each other as equals; it is a voluntary act produced by 
feelings of decorum, or a desire for the good opinion of 
others.” Crabb. 


A-psVo-gy, v. 7%. To offer an apology or excuse; to 


account. [Obs.] 


For which he can not well apology. J. Webster. 
[Gr. -d76, from, pijxos, 
length, and pétpov, measure.] The art of measur- 


_ing things distant. 
Ap/o-neti-ré¢g/ra-phy, n. 


[Gr. droveipmots, the 
end of a muscle, and ypadery, to describe.] <A de- 
Dunglison. 
[Gr. dzovedpwors, the end 
of a muscle, and Adyos, discourse.] The anatomy 
of aponeuroses. Dunglison, 
Leer: 
drovebpwots, from drovevpody, to pass into a tendon, 
from dé, from, and vevpodr, to strain the sinews, 
vedpoy, sinew, tendon, nerve.] (Ancat.) A white, 
shining membrane, composed of interlacing fibers, 
sometimes continuous with the muscular fiber, and 
differing from a tendon only in having a flat form, 


(@- The aponeuroses serve several purposes ; some- 
times attaching the muscles to the bones, sometimes sur- 
rounding the muscle and preventing its displacement, 
sometimes intersecting a muscle and being continuous 
with its fibers on both sides. Dunglison. 


Ap/o-neii-rit/ie, a. Pertaining to aponcurosis. 


p/o-netir6i/o-my, n. [From aponeurosis and 
Gr. rou, a cutting.] Dissections of aponeuroses, 
or tendinous expansions. 
p/o-pémp/tie, a. (Gr. drome rrixds, valedictory, 
from dro7épmety, to send off or away, from avd, and 
néurecy, to send.) Sung or addressed to a stranger 
on his departure from a place to his own country ; — 
applied toa kind of song or hymn among the an- 
cients. 
[Gr. dréhacts, denial, negation, 
from drodavat, to speak out, also to deny, from a7, 
from, and davat, to say.] (J?het.) A waving or omis- 
sion of what one would plainly insinuate; as, “I 
will not mention another argument, which, how- 
ever, if I should, you could not refute.” 
p/o-phleg-mat/ie (Synop., § 130), a. [N. Lat. 
apophlegmaticus, from Gr, adré6, from, and @deypar- 
txés, full of phlegm; ¢Aéypa, flame, phlegm; @Aéyer, 
to burn. Sce PHoLEGMATIC and PuLEGM.] (Jed.) 
Having the quality of exciting discharges of phlegm 
or mucus from the mouth or nostrils. 
Something which 
excites discharges of phlegm or mucus from the 
Coxe. 
[Gr. drop\typartopos, 
Galen.] (Med.) Something which excites discharges 
Bacon. 
An apophlegmatic, 


Same as APOTHEG- 
MATICAL. 

[Fr. apophyge, Lat. apophygis, 
Vitr., Gr. dropvyh, escape, in arch, the curve with 
which the shaft escapes into its base or capital, 
from drodebyewy, to flee away, from azé, from, and 
debyewy, to flee; puyh, flight.j| (4rch.) That part 
of a column where it springs out of its base, usually 
shaped into a hollow; — called also the scape or 
spring of the column. Gwilt: 


A-poph/y1-lite, or Ap/o-ph¥l/lite (117), . [Gr. 


an6, from, off, and @bAdov, leaf; so called from its 
foliated structure or easy cleavage.] (AM/in.) A 
zedlitic mineral, occurring in pearly, laminated 
masses, or glassy, square prisms or octahedrons, 
which break very readily across, and afford a sur- 
face with a pearly luster. It consists of silica, lime, 
potash, and water, Dana, 
(Gr. drépvors, offshoot, esp. in 
anat., the process of a bone, from dropbecSar, to 
grow from, from dz6, from, and icv, pbecSar, to 
grow; dvors, growth. ] 

1. (Anat.) A process or regular prominence or 
swelling; a prominent part of a bone, forming a 


of -polri-d, n. 


A-pés/ta-sy, n. 


| A-pds/ta-ta, n. 





A-pds/tate, n. 





APOSTLE 


continuous part of the body of the bone, in distinc. 
lion from epiphysis. 

2. (Bot.) The enlargement at the base of the 
spore-case in some of the mosses. Gray. 
p/o-plée'tic, a. [Lat. apoplecticus, Gr. dro- 
p’o-plée/tie-al, mANKTiKOs and dzon\yKTOs, from 
aronAijooety, to disable by a stroke, from dzé, from, 
away, and 7Ajacery, to strike. ] 

1. Pertaining to, or consisting in, apoplexy; as, 
an_apoplectic fit. 

a2. Predisposed to apoplexy; as, an apoplectic 
habit of body. 
p/o-plée/tie, nm. A person affected with apoplexy. 
p/o-plex, n. Same as APOPLEXY. [Poct. and very 


rare. | Dryden. 
Ap/o-plexed (ip/o-plekst), a. Affected with apo- 
plexy. [Obs.] Shak. 


p/o-pléx’/y, n. [Gr. drom\ntia, from dror\ijocew. 

See AporLectric.| (Jed.) A form of disease char- 

acterized by the sudden diminution or loss of sen- 

sation and voluntary motion, usually caused by 
pressure on the brain. Dunglison. 
p/o-rét/ie-al, a. (Gr. dropnrikés, inclined to doubt. 

See infra.) Doubting; skeptical. [Obs.] Cudworth. 

(Gr. dzropia, from dropos, without 

passage, at a loss, from a priv. and 7épos, passage. ] 
(2het.) A figure in which the speaker professes to 
be at a loss what course to pursue, as in the follow- 
ing example: ‘‘ What shall I do? for my lord tak- 
eth from me the stewardship. I cannot dig: to beg 
I am ashamed.” Luke xvi. 3. 

of -p0'st-o-pe'sis, n. ([Lat. apostopesis, Gr. droat- 
wrnats, from dzoctwnay, to be quite silent, from a7é, 
from, and otwra, to be silent.] (Jhet.) <A figure 
of speech in which the speaker breaks off suddenly, 
as if unwilling or unable to state what was in his 
mind; as, “I declare to you that his conduct — but 
we must not now lose time in words.” 

{Lat. apostasia, Gy. drocracia, a 
standing off from, a defection, from drocrijva, to 
stand off, to revolt, from dé, from, and o7ijvar, to 
stand.] An abandonment of what one has volun- 
tarily professed ; a total desertion or departure from 
one’s faith, principles, or party. 

An apostate. [Obs.] 

To punish this apostata with death. Moassinger. 

[Lat. apostata, Gy. dxoorarns, from 
adnocrivat. See APOSTASY.]| 

1. One who has forsaken the faith, principles, or 
party, to which he before adhered. 

2. (Lom. Cath. Church.) One who, without a Ie- 
gal dispensation, forsakes a religious order, of which 
he has made profession. 

A-pds/tate, a. Pertaining to, or characterized by, 
apostasy, or defection from one’s original principles. 
“So spake the apostate angel.” Milton. ‘‘ A wretch- 
ed and apostate state.” Steele. 

A-poés/tate, v. i. To apostatize. [ODs.] 

Had Peter been truly inspired by God, and moved by his 
spirit to begin this war, he would not have apostated from his 
purpose. Fuller. 

Ap/o-stit/ie-al, a. [Lat. apostaticus, Gr. dtocrar- 
txés.] After the manner of an apostate. ‘¢ An heret- 
ical and apostatical church.” Bp. Hall. 

A-poés/ta-tize, v.i. [imp. & p. p. APOSTATIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. APOSTATIZING.] [L. Lat. aposta- 
tizare.] To abandon one’s profession or church; to 
forsake principles or faith which one has professed, 
or the party to which one has been attached. 

A-p6s/te-mate, v. t. pete APOSTEME.| To form 
into an abscess; to swell and fill with pus. J/tseman. 

A-pos/te-ma/tion, 1. [Fr. apostémation, Pr. apos- 
temacio, L. Lat. pecs) The formation of an 
aposteme; the process of gathering into an abscess. 

_ [Written corruptly imposthumation. ] Wiseman. 

Ap/os-tém/a-totis, w. Pertaining to, or partaking 
of the nature of, an aposteme. 

Ap/os-téme, n. [Fr. apostéme, Lat. apostema, Gr. 
dzoorhpa, the separation of corrupt matter into an 
ulcer, from drooripat, to stand off, to be separate. } 
See AposraAsy.] An abscess; a swelling filled with 
purulent matter. [Written corruptly imposthume.] 


Wiseman. 
A-pds/til, n. [Fr. apostille. See Postin.] A mar- 
ginal note on a letter or other paper. Motley. 


A-pis/tle (-pis/sl), n. [Lat. apostolus, Gr. dréoro- 
Aos, sent forth or away, from drocré\dew, to send 
off or away, from d76 and oré\dety, to send; akin 
to Ger. stellen, to set; Pr. apostol, O. Fr. apostole, 
apostele, apostle, apostre, N. Fr. apotre.} 

1. A person sent forth or deputed to execute some 
important business; specifically, one of the twelve 
disciples of Christ sent forth to preach the gospel. 

°° The title of apostle is also applied to others, who, 
though not of the number of the Twelve, yet were equal 
with them in office and dignity; as, “ Paul, the apostle of 
the Gentiles, and Barnabas, his fellow-laborer.”” In Heb. 
iii. 1, the name is given to Christ himself, as having been 
sent from heaven to publish the gospel. In the primitive 
ages of the church, other ministers were called apostles 
(Rom. xvi. 7); as were persons sent to carry alms from 
one church to another (Philip. ii. 25). This title has also 
been given to persons who first planted the Christian faith 
in different parts of the world, and to those who hawe 
initiated any great moral reform, or first advocated any 
important belief. Thus Dionysius of Corinth is called 
the apostle of France, and John Eliot the apostle to the 
Indians, and Theobald Matthew the apostle of Temper- 
ance. The Jesuit missionaries are called apostles. 
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APOSTLESHIP 


Apostles’ creed, a creed ascribed to the apostles, and 
certainly of great antiquity, being found in the writings 
of Ambrose in the fourth century. 

2. (Civ. & Admiralty Law.) A brief letter dis- 
missory sent by a court appealed from to the supe- 
rior court, stating the case, &c.; a paper sent up on 
appeals in the admiralty courts. Wharton. Burrill. 

A-pos/tle-ship, n. The office or dignity of an apostle. 
A-pos/tle-spoon, n. (Antiq.) A spoon of silver- 
gilt, with the handle terminating in the figure of an 
apostle. B, Jonson. 
A-pos/to-late, n. [Lat. apostolatus, from aposto- 
lus. See ArosTLE.] A mission; the dignity or of- 
fice of an apostle. ‘ When Judas had miscarried, 


_and lost his apostolate.” Lp. Taylor. 
Ap/os-tilie, a. {Lat. apostolicus, Gr, droarod- 


Ap/os-téVie-al, tkés, Pr. apostolical, L. Lat. 
apostolicalis. Sce APOSTLE. ] 

1. Pertaining or relating to an apostle, or to the 
apostles, their times, or their peculiar spirit; as, 
an apostolical mission; the apostolic age. 

2. According to the doctrines of the apostles; de- 
livered or taught by the apostles; as, apostolic faith 
or practice. 

Apostolic constitutions and canons, a collection of ec- 
clesiastical regulations attributed to the apostles, but gen- 
erally supposed to be spurious. They appeared in the 
fourth century, and consist of rules and precepts relating 
to the duty of Christians, and particularly to the ceremo- 
nies and discipline of the church. — Apostolic church, the 
Christian church; so called on account of its apostolic 
foundation, doctrine, and order. — Apostelic fathers, carly 
Christian writers, who were born in the first century, and 
thus touched on the age of the apostles. They were Poly- 
carp, Clement, Ignatius, and Hermas; to these Barna- 
bas has sometimes been added.— Apostolic king, a title 
granted by the holy see to the kings of Hungary on ac- 
count of the extensive propagation of Christianity by St. 
Stephen, the founder of the royal line.— Apostolic see, a 
see founded and governed by an apostle; specifically, the 
church of Rome, — so called because, in the Roman Cath- 
olic belief, the pope is the successor of St. Peter, the prince 
of the apostles, and the only apostle who has successors 
in the apostolic office. — Apostolical succession. See Suc- 
CESSION. 

Ap/os-tdlfie, n. [Lat. apostolicus.] (Eccl. Hist.) 
One of certain sects, who pretended to imitate the 
practice of the apostles, by abstaining from mar- 
riage, from wine, flesh, pecuniary reward, &c., and 
by wandering about clothed in white, with long 

_ beards and bare heads. Mosheim. 

Ap/os-télie-al-ly, adv. In an apostolic manner, 

Ap/os-télie-al-ness, ». The quality of being 
apostolical, or accordant with the doctrines of the 

_ apostles. 

Ap/os-toli-cism, 2 The state or quality of be- 

A-pds/to-li¢/ity, ing apostolical. 

A-pds/tro-phe, ». [Lat. apostrophe, Gr. dzocrpopi, 
a turning away; from dzvorpépery, to turn away 
from d76, and orpépety, to turn; orpodh, a turning. | 

1. (Gram.) (a.) The contraction of a word by the 
omission of a letter or letters, which omission is 
marked by a comma placed above the line; as, cal’d 
for called. (b.) The mark used to denote that a 
word is contracted. 

2. (Rhet.) A turning away from the real auditory, 
and addressing an absent or imaginary one. 
p/os-triéph/ie, a. Pertaining to an apostrophe; 
noting the contraction of a word. Murray. 

A-pos/tro-phize, v. ¢. [imp.& p. p. APOSTRO- 
PHIZED; p. pr. & vb.n. APOSTROPHIZING.] [From 
L. Lat. apostrophare, Fr. apostropher. | 

1. To address by apostrophe. 

2. To contract by omitting a letter or letters, 

3. To mark with an apostrophe, indicating the 
omission of a letter. 

A-pis/tro-phize, v.i. To make an apostrophe, or 
short, detached address in speaking. 
p/os-tiime, n. Same as APOSTEME. Folland. 

Ap/o-tae/tite, n. [L. Lat. pl. apotactite, Gr. dro- 
Taxrirat, from aroraxrés, set apart, from droraccety, 
to set apart, to renounce, from az6, from, and rac- 
cewv, to arrange, ordain.] (/ccl, Hist.) One of a 
sect of ancient Christians, who, in supposed imita- 
tion of the first believers, renounced all their effects 
and possessions. 

A-pdt/elesm,n. [See infra.] 

1. (Med.) The result or event of a disease. [ Obs.] 

2. (Astrol.) The calculation and explanation of a 
nativity. [Obs.] Bailey. 
p/oteVesmatiie, a. [Gr. droreheoparixds, from 
aToré\ecpa, effect, the effect of the stars on human 
destiny, from dzoredetv, to complete, from ard, 
from, quite, and 7eAgtv, to end, réAos, end.] Rela- 
ting to apotelesm; teaching by the science of the 
stars. ‘Apotelesmatic or judicial astrology.” 

A-podth/’e-eca-ry, n. bee Lat. apothecarius, L. Gr. 
anosynkéo.os, Fr. apothicaire, from Gr. droSixn, re- 
pository, from droridévar, to put away, from dzé, 
from, and risévac, to put; Sin, case to put any thing 
in, box, chest.] One who prepares and sells drugs 
for medicinal purposes. In England, apothecaries 
also prescribe for diseases, acting as sub-physi- 
velans. Dunglison. 

fp/o-the’ci-tum, n.; pl. AP/o-TUR/ CTA, [Lat.] 
(Bot.) A cluster or case of spore-cells in lichens, 

Lindley. 

Ap/o-thegm (Ap/o-them), vn. [Gr. drépSeypa, 

Ap/oph-thegm thing uttered, esp, a concise, 
epigrammatic saying, from drop3éyyecSat, to speak 
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out, from dé, from, and S3éyyecSar, to utter a 
sound; $Séypa, saying, word.| A short, pithy, and 
instructive saying; a terse remark, conveying some 
important truth; a sententious precept or maxim. 
{ Apothegm is now the prevalent spelling.] Walton. 
p/o-theg-miatfie, la. [Gr. dropSeyparixds.] 
Ap/o-theg-mit/ie-al,§ Pertaining to, or in the 


manner of, an apothegm, Warton. 
p/o-thég/ma-tist, n. A collector or maker of 
apothegms. Pope. 


p/o-thég’/ma-tize, v.7. To utter apothegms, or 

_ short, instructive sentences. 

Ap/o-thé’/o-sis (Synop., § 180), n. [Lat. apotheosis, 
Gr. drodéwats, from dzudeody, to deify, from d7é, 
from, Seovv, to deify; Seds, god.] The act of eleva- 
ting amortal to the rank, and placing him among 
the number, of the gods; deification; consecration. 

Allots the prince of his celestial line 


An apotheosis and rights divine. Garth. 
Ap/o-thé/o-size, v. ¢t. To consecrate, or exalt to 
the dignity of a deity; to deify. Bacon. 


of _poth’e-sts, n. [Lat. apothesis, Gr. dréSects, a 
putting back or away, from amoriwWévar. See 
APOTHECARY.] 

1. (Arch.) A place on the south side of the chan- 
eel in the primitive churches, furnished with 
shelves, for books, vestments, &c. Weale, 

2. (Surg.) The reduction of a dislocated bone, 

of -pobtfo-me, n. [Gr. droropf, a cutting off, from 
avuréuvev, to cut off, from dé and répvecy, to cut.] 

1. (Math.) The difference between two quantities 
commensurable only in power, as between ./2 and 
1, or between the diagonal and side of a square. 

2. (Mus.) The remaining part of a whole tone 
after a major semitone has been deducted from it. 

| Obs.] Brande. 

Ap/o-trip'sts,n, [Gr. drérpeyis, a turning away, 
aversion, from drorpémety, to turn away, from azo 
and rpérecy, to turn.] (JMJed.) The resolution of a 

_suppurating tumor. Coxe. 

Ap/o-zem, ». [Lat. apozema, Gr. dréfeua, from 
drotéwv, to extract by boiling, from d7é, from, and 


—$étv, to boil.] (Med.) A decoction. Wiseman. 
Ap/o-zém/i¢e-al, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a 
decoction. Whitaker. 


Ap-pair’, v. t. [O. Eng. apaire, apeire, appeir, 
Norm. Fr, appeirer, from Lat. ad and pejorare, to 
render worse, to grow worse, from pejor, worse, 
compar. of malus, bad; Fr. pire, Pr. peire; A-8. 
aperan, to pervert. See ImpaAir.] To impair, [{ Ods.] 

Ap-piir’, v.t. To degenerate. [Obs.] 

Ap/pa-la/chi-an, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to a chain 
of mountains in the United States, commonly called 
the Alleghany mountains, 

ts The name Appalachian was given to the moun- 
tains by the Spaniards under De Soto, who derived it 
from the neighboring Indians. New Am. Cyc. 

Ap-pall’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. APPALLED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nm, APPALLING.|] ([Fr. appalir, from ad and 
palir, to grow pale, to make pale; pale, pale; Lat. 
palidus, pale, from pallere, to be or look pale. } 

1. To make pale; to blanch. [Obs.] 
The answer that ye made to me, my dear,.. . 
Hath so appalled my countenance. Wyatt. 
2. To depress or discourage with fear; to impress 
withefear in such a manner that the mind shrinks, 
or loses its firmness; as, the sight appalled the 
stoutest heart. 
The house of peers was somewhat appalled at this alarum. 
Clarendon. 
8. To reduce, weaken, or allay; as, to appall 
thirst. [Obds.] Thomson. 
Wine, of its own nature, will not congeal and freeze, only it 
will lose the strength, and become appalled in extremity of 
cold. Holland. 
Syn.—To dismay ; terrify; daunt; frighten; scare. 
See DisMAyY. 

Ap-pall’,v.i. 1. To occasion fear or dismay. ‘The 

appalling catastrophe of suicide.” De Quincey. 
2. To grow faint; to be dismayed. Lydgate. 

Ap-pall’,n. Terror; dismay. [Poct.] Cowper. 

Ap-pall/ing-ly, adv. In amanner to appall. 

Ap-pall/ment, 7. Depression occasioned by fear; 

_ discouragement, [Obs.] Lacon. 

Ap/pan-age, n. [Fr. appanage, apanage, appennage, 
It. appannaggio, Sp. apanage, L. Lat. appanagiun, 
apanagium, apanamentum, from apanare, to furnish 
with bread, to provision, from Lat. ad and panis, 
bread. 

1. ‘the portion of land assigned by a sovereign 
prince for the subsistence of his younger sons. 
2. Means of nourishing; sustenance, ‘ Wealth 


... the appanage of wit.” Swift. 
Ap-pin/a-gist, n. eee apanagiste.| A prince to 
whom an appanage has been granted. P, Cyc. 


p/pa-ra/tus, n.; pl. AP/PA-RA/TUS or AP/PA-RA’- 
TUS-ES. [Lat. apparatus, from apparare, to pre- 
pare, from ad and parare, to make ready; O. Ing. 
apparate, Fr. apparat, Pr. aparat.] 

1. Things provided as means to some end, espe- 
cially a full collection or set of implements, or uten- 
sils, for performing scientific experiments or oper- 
ations. 

2. (Physiol.) A collection of organs all of which 
concur in a common function; as, the respiratory 


apparatus. Dunglison. 
3. (Surg.) The different modes of operating for 
the stone in the bladder, Dunglison. 








APPEAL 


Ap-pir’el, n. [Fr. appareil, prcparation, provision, 


furniture, Pr. aparelh, Pg. avaretho, Sp. aparejo, It. 

apparecchio ; Fr. appareiver, to sort or match, Pr. 

& Pg. aparethar, Sp. eparejar, It. apparecchiare ; 

Fr. pareil, Pr. parelh, 8p. parejo; It. parecchio, like, 

equal, match, from 1. Lat. pariculus, dim. of Lat. 

par, equal, a pair. 

1. External clothing; vesture; garments; dress. 

Fresh in his new apparel, proud and young. Denham. 


2. An ornamental piece worked in silk and gold, 
with various imagery, and used as an attachment to 
albs and other ecclesiastical vestments in the middle 
ages, [Obs.] 

3. (Naut.) The furniture of a ship, as sails, rig- 
ging, anchors, &c. [Obs.] : 

Syn.—Dress; clothing; vesture; garments. 


Ap-pir’el, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. APPARELED, or AP- 


PARELLED; p. pr. & vb, Nn, APPARELING, Or APPAR- 
ELLING.] 

1. To dress or clothe; to attire. 

They which are gorgeously appareled, and live delicately, 
are in kings’ courts. Luke vii. 25. 

2. To dress with external ornaments; to cover 
with something ornamental; to cover, as with gar- 
ments; to adorn; to embellish; as, trees apparelcd 
with flowers, or a garden with verdure. 


Appareled in celestial light. Wordsworth. 
3. To furnish with external apparatus. vs) 
“Ships... appareled to fight.” Hayward, 


Ap-par/en¢e, /n. [See APPEARANCE.] Appear- 
Ap-par’en-¢cy, ance. [Obs.] Chaucer. Gower. 
Ap-par’ent (4), a. [Fr. apparent, Lat. apparens, 


p. pr. of apparere. See APPEAR.] 

1. Capable of being seen, or easily seen; visible 
to the eye; within sight or view. ‘‘Themoon... 
apparent queen.” Milton. 

2. Hence, beyond question or doubt; plain; evi- 
dent; indubitable. . 

It is apparent foul play. Shak. 


3. Appearing to the eye, but not true or real; as 
the apparent motion or diameter of the sun, 


Apparent horizon, the circle which bounds our view, 
and is formed by the apparent meeting of the earth and 
heavens, as distinguished from the sational horizon. — 
Apparent time. See Time.— Heir apparent (Law), one 
whose right to an estate is indefeasible if he survives the 
ancestor, in distinction from preswmplive heir. See PRE- 
SUMPTIVE. 

Syn.—Visible; distinct; plain; obvious; clear; cer- 
tain; evident; manifest; indubitable; notorious. 


Ap-par’ent, ”. Tieir apparent. [Obs.] 


I'll draw it [the sword] as apparent to the crown, 
And on that quarrel use it to the death. Shak. 


Ap-payr’ent-ly, adv. 1. Plainly; clearly; with cer- 


tainty; evidently. ‘‘If he should scorn me so ap- 

parently.” Shak. 
2. Seemingly; in appearance; as, a man may be 

apparently friendly, yet malicious in heart. 


Ap-par’ent-ness, n. Plainness to the eye or the 
mind; visibleness; obviousness. Sherwood. 
Ap/pa-ri’tion (-rish/un), n. [Fr. apparition, Pr. 


aparicio, Lat. apparitio, from apparere. See Ap- 
PEAR. | 

1. Appearance; visibility. ‘‘The sudden appari- 
tion of the Spaniards.” Prescott. 


The apparition of Lawyer ie occasioned much spec- 
ulation in that portion of the world. W. Scott. 


2. The thing appearing; a visible object; a form. 

Which apparition, it seems, was you. Tatler. 

3. Specifically, a preternatural appearance; a 

ghost; a specter; a visible spirit. 

I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 

That shapes this monstrous apparition. Shak. 

4. (Astron.) The first appearance of a star or 

other luminary after having been obscured ;— op: 


 _ posed to occultation. Hutton. 
Ap/pa-ri/tion-al (-rish/un-), a. Pertaining to an 


apparition or to apparitions, 
And apparitional equal care foreach. 2. B. Browning. 


Ap-par/i-tor, n. [Fr. appariteur, Lat. apparitor, 


from apparere. Sce APPEAR. ] 
1. Formerly, an officer who attended magistrates 
and judges to execute their orders. 


Before any of his apparitors could execute the sentence, he 
was himself summoned away by a sterner apparitor to the 


other world. De Quincey. 
2. (Law.) A messenger or officer who serves the 
process of a spiritual court. Bouvier. 


Fp pawme,n. [Fr. appaumé, from a and pawne, 


the palm; Lat. palma, Gr. radXapn.] (Her.) A hand 
open and extended so as to show the palm. Purke.- 


Ap-pay’,v.t. [O. Fr. appayer, apaier, Pr. apagar, 


L. Lat. appacare, appagare, from Lat. ad and pa- 
care, to pacify, from pax, peace, See PAY.] To 
satisfy or appease. [Obs.] Sidney. 


Ap-péach/’, v. ¢. [Norm. Fr. apescher, Lat. as if 


appactare, v. freq. of appingere, from ad and pan- 
gere, pactum, to fasten, fix. See ImpEAcm and 
PrAcu.] ‘To accuse; to censure or reproach, 

And oft of error did himself appeach. Spenser. 


Ap-péach’ment, n. Accusation. [Obs.] Wotton. 
Ap-péal’, v. i. [Ir. appeler, Pr. appellar, Lat. ap- 


pellare, to approach, to address, to invoke, to sum- 
mon, to call, to name; a secondary form of appel- 
lere, to drive to, from ad and pellere, to drive.] 

1. (Law.) To remove a cause from an inferior to 
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a superior judge or court for the purpose of re- | Ap-péar’er, n. 
examination or for decision. 
= I appeal to Cesar. 
2. To refer to another for the decision of a ques- 


APPETITE 


One who appears. Ap-péndW/ant, a 
Blount. Tomlins. Ap-péar/ing-_ly, adv. Apparently. [ Obs.] Bp. Tall. ae. See supra. ] 

Acts xxv. 11, | Ap-péas/a-ble, a. Capable of being appeased, 1. Hanging; annexed; attached; concomitant; as 
quieted, calmed, or pacified. a seal appendant to a paper. ; aac 


[Fr. appendant, p. pr. of appen- 


tion controverted, or the counteraction of testimony | AP-péas’a-ble-ness, n. The quality of being ap- As they have transmitted the benefit to us, itis but a 
or facts; as, I appeal to all mankind for the trut peasable, able we should suffer the appendant calamity. Ba: Taylor. 


Ap-péase/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. APPEASED; p. pr. & 
vb, n. APPEASING.] [Fr. appaiser, apaiser, O. Fr. 
apaisier, apaissier, Pr. apasiar, from ad and Fr. 


of what is alleged; hence, to call on one for aid. 
I appeal to the Scriptures in the original. JJorsley. 


2. (Law.) Appended by prescription ; — said of a 
thing of inheritance belonging to another inher- 


Ap-péal’, v. f. 


[imp. & p. p. APPEALED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. APPEALING. |] 

1. To summon; to challenge. penne) “ Man to 
man will I appeal the Norman to the lists.” JV. Scott. 

2. (Law.) (a.) To remove, as a cause, from an 
inferior to a superior judge or court. We say, the 
cause was appealed from an inferior court. (b.) To 
charge with a crime; to accuse; to institute a pri- 
rate criminal prosecution against for some heinous 


paix, O, Fr. pais, paiz, pes, Pr. patz, Lat. pax, gen. 
pacis, agin To make quiet; to calm; to reduce 
to a state of peace; to still; to pacify; as, to appease 
the tumult of the ocean, or of the passions; to ap- 
pease hunger or thirst. 

Syn.—To pacity ; quiet; conciliate; propitiate; as- 
suage; compose; calm; allay; hush; cool; soothe; tran- 
quilize. 


itance which is superior or more worthy ; as, an ad- 
vowson, common, &c., which may be appendant to 
amanor, common of fishing to a freehold, a seat in 
church to a house, &c. Wharton. Coke. 
Ap-pénd/ant, n. That which belongs to another 
thing, as incidental or subordinate to it. 
Ap-pénden-cy, n. The state or condition of being 


appendant. [0bs.] Spelman. 
Ap-pénd/i-eate, v.t. [Lat. appendix, q. v.] To 
append; to add to. [Obs.] ITale. 


Ap-péase/ment, n. The act of appeasing; the state 


offense; as, to appeal a person of felony. < 7 g AC 
Cae of being appeased or in peace. Hayward, | Ap-péend'i-ea/tion, n. An appendage or adjunct. 


[Fr. appel, Pr. apel. See supra.) 


Ap-péala-ble, a. 


examination or review. (6.) The mode of proceeding 
by which such remoyal is effected. (c.) The right of 
appeal. (d.) An accusation; a process which for- 
merly might be instituted by one private person 
against another for some heinous crime demanding 
punishment for the particular injury suffered, rather 
than for the offense against the public. (e.) An 
accusation of a felon at common law by one of his 
accomplices, which accomplice was then called an 
approver. See APPROVEMENT. Tomlins. Bouvier. 

. A summons to answer to acharge. Dryden. 

3. A call upon a person for proof or decision, or 
to grant a favor; reference to another as witness. 
“ A kind of appeal to the Deity, the author of won- 
ders.” Bacon. 

4. Resort; recourse. 

Every milder method is to be tried, before a nation makes 
an appeal to arms. Kent. 
1. Capable of being appealed ; 
that may be removed to a higher tribunal for decis- 
ion; as, the cause is appealable. 

2. That may be accused or called to answer by 
appeal; — applied to persons; as, a criminal is ap- 
pealable for manslaughter. 

One who appeals. [Obs.] Shak. 


rAp-péllate, n. 


Ap’pel-la/tion, n. 
P 


mitigating; quieting. 


Ap-peVlan-cy, n. Appeal; capability of appeal. 
Ap-péVlant, n. [Fr. appelant, Lat. appellans, p. pr. 


of appellare. See APPEAL.] 

1. (Zaw.) One who appeals, or remoyes a cause 
from a lower to a higher tribunal. 

2. (Eccl. Hist.) One who appeals from the Con- 
stitution Unigenitus to a general council. Look. 

ten Party appellant (Law), the party who appeals ;— 
opposed to respondent, or appellee. Cowell. Tomlins. 
[See infra.] A. person appealed 
or prosecuted for acrime, [Obs.] Sce APPELLEE. 


Ap-péllate, a. [Lat. appellatus, p. p. of appellare.} 


Pertaining to, or having cognizance of, appeals. 
“Appellate jurisdiction.” Blackstone. ‘Appellate 
judges.” Burke. 

Appellate court, a court having cognizance of appeals. 
[Fr. & Pr. appellation, Lat. ap- 
pellatio, from appellare. See APPEAL.] 

1. The word by which a thing is called and known; 
name; title. 

They must institute some persons under the appellation of 
magistrates. ITume. 

2. Act of appealing; appeal. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Ap-péal’, n. ing fi a ypen ur 
1. (Law.) (a.) The removal of a cause or suit | AP-péag’exr,n. One who appeases or pacifies. [ Obs.] * Integrals and appendications to the visible 
from an inferior to a superior judge or court for re- | AP-pta/sive, @. Having the power to appease;} . world. Hale. 


Ap-pénd/i-ele, n. (Lat. appendicula, dim. of ap- 
pendix, q.v.| A small appendage. 
p/pen-die/ti-late, a. [Lat. appendicula. See 
supra.] (Bot.) Having an appendage, as a leaf with 
lobes attached to the petiole, a calyx with expan- 
sions, or a corolla with a nectary. 

Appendiculate leaf, a small appended leaf. Withering. 

Ap-pén/dix, n.; pl. Eng. AP-PEN/DIX-Es, Lat. AP- 
PEN DI-CES. (Lat. appendix, from appendere. See 
APPEND. | 

1. Something appended or added; an appendage, 
adjunct, or concomitant. 
Normandy became an appendix to England. Hale. 
2. Specifically, any literary matter added to a book, 
but not necessarily essential to its completeness, and 
thus distinguished from supplement, which is intend- 
ed to supply deficiencies, and correct inaccuracies. 

Ap-pénse’, a. [Lat. appendere, p. p. appensum, 
to hang as if for weighing. See APPEND.] (Bot.) 

_ Hung up to something above. Loudon. 

Ap/per-¢éive’, v. ¢. [Fr. appercevoir, apercevoir, 
O. Fr. apergoivre, aparzoivre, Pr. apercebre, from 
Lat. ad and percipere, O. Fr. percevoir, perzoivre, 
parzotvre. See PERCEIVE.] To comprehend; to per- 


Ap-péal’/ant, n. 
Ap-péal/er, n., One who appeals. 
Ap-péar’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. APPEARED; Pp. pr. & 


ceive. [Obs.] Chaucer, 
Ap/per-¢ép/tion, n. [From ad and perception; Fr. 
apperception. See supra.) (Metaph.) The mind’s ad- 


Syn.— Namie; titis; denomination; description. See 
NAME. 





vb.n. APPEARING.] [Fr. apparoir, O. Fr. apperer, 
Pr. apparer, It. apparere and apparire, Lat. appa- 
rere, to appear, from ad and parere, to come forth, 
to be visible. ] 
1. To come or be in sight; to be in view; to be 
visible. 
And God said, Let the dry land appear. Gen. i. 9. 
2. To stand in presence of some superior, as par- 
ties or advocates before a court, or as persons to be 
tried. The defendant, being called, did not appear. 


Ap-pélla-tive, a. [Fr. appellatif, Lat. appellativus, 
from appellare, to name, to call.] Pertaining to a 
common name; being the common name of a 
species. Cudworth. 

Ap-pél’la-tive, n. [Lat. appellativum, sc. nomen.] 

1. A common name, in distinction from a proper 
name, A common name, or appellative, stands for 
a whole ‘class, genus, or species of beings, or for 
universal ideas. Thus, tree is the name of all plants 
of a particular class; plant and vegetable are names 
of things that grow out of the earth. A proper name, 


ditional or ad-perception of itself as the subject or 
actor in its own states; perception that reflects upon 
itself; self-consciousness. Leibnitz. eid. 

_ This feeling has been called by philosophers the appercep- 
tion or consciousness Of Our own existence. Hamilton. 


Ap-pér/il, n. [Lat. ad and periculum, Fr. péril. See 


PERIL.] Peril; danger. [Obs.] Shak. 
p/per-tain’,v, 7. [imp. & p. p. APPERTAINED; 
p. pr. & vb. n, APPERTAINING.] [Fr. appartenir, 
Pr. apertener, It. appartenere, Lat. appertinere, 





We must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ. 
2 Cor. v. 10. 


3. To become visible to the apprehension of the 


on the other hand, stands for a single thing; as, from ad and pertinere, to reach to, to belong. See 


London, Philadelphia, Washington, Boston. PERTAIN.] To belong or relate, whether by right, 
[ Obs. ] nature, appointment, or custom. ‘‘ Things apper- 


mind; to be known as a subject of observation or 2. An appellation or title. Manina to this Wied ination 
° 7 - ; “ored : a ij God has chosen it for one of his appellatives to be the De- g eg te 2 ooner. 
comprehension, or as a thing proved; to be obvious Beer ar thee, (Py eS Zaitor: Glyoit to lites bo whom dt Gpnactasataae PLevt4i. &. 


or manifest. 
It doth not yet appear what we shall be. 1 John iii. 2. 
Of their vain contest appeared no end. Hilton. 
4. To seem, in opposition to reality. 


Ap-ptlla-tive-ly, adv. According to the manner | Ap/per-tain/ment, n. That which appertains to 
of nouns appellative; in a manner. to express whole something else; specifically, an appendage of rank 
classes or species; as, Hercules is sometimes used pee dignity. [Obs.] Shak. 

9 = eae anne onit pwtr’te- e 
appellatively, that is, as a common name, to signify a | Ap-pér’/te-nange, | nm. See APPURTENANCE. 


- ney disfigure their faces that they may oe to mae te strong man. Johnson. | Ap-pér/te-nen¢e, § 
“Ss Tos See Srpy eae Ap-pélla-tive-mess, 7. The quality or condition | Ap-pér/ti-ment, a, Belonging. [Now written ap- 
Dee een. Wee SEEM. of being appellative. Fuller.|  purtenant.] 


Ap-péar’,». Appearance. [Obs.] 


é Fletcher. | Ap-péVla-to-ry, a. 
Ap-péar’ang¢e,n. [Fr. appurence, Pr. apparencia, 


[Lat. appellatorius, from ap-| Ap-pér/timent,n. That which belongs to some- 
thing else. [Obs.] See APPURTENANCE. Shak. 


Lat. apparentia, from apparere. Sce APPEAR.] 

1. The act of coming into sight; the act of be- 
eoming visible to the eye; as, his sudden appear- 
ance surprised me. 

2. A thing seen; a phenomenon; as, an appear- 
ance in the sky. 

3. Semblance, or apparent likeness ; external 
show. ‘To save appearances.” Milton. 

There was upon the tabernacle, as it were, the appearance 
of fire. Num. ix. 15. 

For man looketh on the outward appearance. 1 Sam, xvi.7. 

Judge not according to the appearance. John vii. 24. 

4. Personal presence; exhibition of the person; 

mien; air; demeanor. 
And now am come to see... 
If thy appearance answer loud report. Dilton. 

5. Exhibition of the character; introduction of a 
person to the public in a particular character; as, a 
person makes his appearance as an historian, an 
artist, or an orator. 

” Will he now retire, 
After appearance, and again prolong 
Our expectation? Bilton. 


6. Probability; likelihood. [Obs.] ‘‘ There is that 
which hath no appearance.” Bacon. 

7. (Law.) The coming into court of either of the 
parties; the being present in court; the coming into 
court of a party summoned in an action, either by 
himself or by his attorney, expressed by a formal 
entry by the proper officer to that effect; the act or 
proceeding by which a party proceeded against 
places himself before the court, and submits to its 
jurisdiction. Burrill, Bouvier. Daniell. 

Syn.—Coming; arrival; presence; semblance; pre- 
tence; air; look; manner; mien; figure; aspect. 


Ap’pel-lee’, n. 


Ap-pénd/age (45), n. 


Ap-pénd/ange, n. 


pellare.}| Containing an appeal. 

An appellatory libel ought to contain the name of the party 
appellant. Ayliffe. 
[Fr. appelé, p. p. of appeler, Lat. 
appellare.] (Law.) (a.) The defendant in an appeal ; 
(b.) The person who is appealed, or prosecuted, by 
a private man for a crime, Blackstone. 


Ap’pel-lér’, n. [0. Fr. appeleur.] (Law.) (a.) The 
L > 


person who institutes an appeal, or prosecutes 
another for a crime. Blackstone. (b.) One who con- 
fesses a felony committed and accuses his accom- 
plices. Blount. Burrill. 

(ts This word is rarely or never used for the plaintiff 
in appeal from a lower court, who is called the appellant. 
Appellee is opposed both to appellant and appellor. 
p’/pen-age,n. Sec APPANAGE. 


Ap-pénd/, v.t. [imp.& p. p. APPENDED; p. pr. & 


vb. N. APPENDING.]| [Lat. appendere, to weigh to, 
and appendere, to hang to, from ad and pendere, 
Eres to weigh, to hang; Fr. appendre, Pr. apen- 
dre. 

tn hang or attach to, as by a string, so that 
the thing is suspended; as, a seal appended to a 
record; the inscription was appended to the coltmn., 

2. To add, as an accessory to the principal thing ; 
to annex. 


There is a further purpose appended to the brinary. one. 
- Taylor. 


[See APpPEND.] Something 

added to a principal or greater thing, though not 

necessary to it, as a portico toa house. ‘‘ Modesty 

is the appendage of sobriety.” Bp. Taylor, 
Syn. — Addition; adjunct; concomitant. 

[Fr. appendance.] Something 


- appendant. Spelman. 





Ap-péte’, v.t. [Lat. appetere, from ad and peterc, 
to seek.] To seek for; to desire. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
p’pe-tenge, )n. [Fr. appétence, Lat. appetentia, 
p/pe-ten-¢cy, from appetere, to strive after, to 
long for, from ad and petere, to fall upon, to aim at, 
to seek. ] 

1. Fixed and strong natural desire; eager appe- 
tite; as, appetence for food, for rest, &c.; specifi- 
cally, an inclination or propensity in animals to per- 
form certain actions, as in the young to suck, in 
aquatic fowls to enter into water and to swim. 

2. The tendency of organized bodies to select and 
imbibe such portions of matter as serve to support 
and nourish them, or such particles as are designed, 
through their agency, to carry on the animal or 
vegetable economy. 

These lacteals have mouths, and by animal selection or appe- 
tency they absorb such part of the fluid as is agreeable to their 

2 palate. Darwin. 

Ap/pe-tent, a. [Lat. appetens, p. pr. of appetere.) 
Desiring; very desirous. [Rare.] ‘‘Appetent after 
glory and renown.” Sir G. Buck. 
p/pe-ti-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. appctibilité.] The qual- 
ity of being desirable for gratification. Sramhall. 
p/pe-ti-ble, a. [Fr. appétible, Lat. appetibvilis, from 
appetere.| Desirable; capable or worthy of being 
the object of sensual desire. [Obs.] Browne. 
p/pe-ti-ble, n. Object of desire. [Obs.] South. 
p/pe-tite, n. [Fr. appétit, Pr. appetit, Lat. appe- 
titus, from appetere. See APPETENCE. ] 

1. The desire of some personal gratification, either 
of the body or of the mind. 

The object of appetite is whatever sensible good may be 
wished for. Tooker. 

2. Specifically, a desire of food or drink. 
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APPETITION 


3. Any strong desire; eagerness or longing. 

If God had given to eagles an appetiteto swim. Bp. Taylor. 

4. The thing desired. ‘‘ Power being the natural 
appetite of princes.” Swift. 

=~ In old authors, appetite is followed by fo or of, but 
regularly it should be followed by for before the object; 
as, an appetite for pleasure. 

yn.— Craving; longing; desire; appetency; passion. 
— APPETITE, PASSION. <Appetites are passions directed 
to general objects, as the appetite for fame, glory, or 
riches; in distinction from passions directed to some par- 
ticular objects, which retain their proper name, as the 
passion of love, envy, or gratitude. Passion does not 
exist without an object; natural appetites exist first, and 
are then directed to objects. 
p/pe-ti/tion (-tish/un), ». [Fr. appétition, Lat. 
appetitio, from appetere.] Desire; instinct; appe- 
tite. [Rare.] Holland. 
p/pe-ti/tive, a. [Fr. appctitif, Pr. appetitiu.] 
Having appetite; having the quality of desiring 
gratification; as, appetitive power or faculty. Hale. 
p’/pe-tize, v.t. (Cf. Fr. appétissant.| To create 
an appetite; to increase or whet the appetite. 

The appearance of the wild ducks is very eppetieing. aes, 

. » ocoll, 

Ap’pe-tiz/er, n. Something which creates or whets 
an appetite. 

Ap’pi-an, a, [Lat. Appianus.] Pertaining to Ap- 
pius ; — used to designate a way from ancient Rome 
through Capua to Brundusium, constructed partly 
by Appius Claudius, 313 B. C. 

Ap-plaud’, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. APPLAUDED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. APPLAUDING.] ([Lat. applaudere, from ad 
and plaudere, to clash, to clap the hands; Fr, ap- 
plaudir, It. applaudire, Sp. apleudir.) 

1. To praise by clapping the hands, acclamation, 
or other significant sign. 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That should applaud again. Shak, 

2. To praise by words; to express approbation 
of; to commend. 

By the gods, I do applaud his courage. Shak. 

Syn.— To praise; extol; commend ; cry up ; mag- 

nify. See PRAISE. 

Ap-plaud/er, n, 
commends. 

Ap-plause’,n. [Lat. applaudere, p. p. applausus ; 
plausus, applause. See APPLAUD.] ‘The act of ap- 
plauding ; approbation and praise publicly ex- 
pressed by clapping the hands, beating with the 
feet, acclamation, huzzas, or other means; commen- 
dation. 

The brave man secks not popular applause. Dryden. 

Syn.— Acclaim ; acclammation ; plaudit; commen- 
dation. 

Ap-plau/sive, a. [L. Lat. applausivus, from ap- 
plaudere. See supra.) Applauding ; containing 
applause; plausive. Chapman. 

Ap’ple (57), n. [A-S. @ppel, epl, Fries. & D. ap- 
el. H. Ger. aphul, aphol, Ger. apfel, Icel. epli, 
Sw. dple, Dan. able, Fr. ubhal, abhal, Gael. ubhall, 
W.afal, Arm. aval, O. Slay. yabl’ko, Russ. yabloko, 
Pol. jablko, Bohem. gablko, ae 

1. A well-known fruit-tree of the genus Pyrus ; 
the apple-tree, Pyrus malus of Linnzeus. 

{= The European crab-apple is supposed to be the 
original kind, from which all others have sprung. 

2. The fruit of the apple-tree, 

Apple of the eye, the pupil.— Apple of discord, a sub- 
ject of contention and envy, so called from the golden 
apple on which was written ‘‘ For the fairest,” and which 
was thrown into an assembly of the gods by Eris, the god- 
dess of discord. It was contended for by Juno, Minerva, 
and Venus, and was adjudged to the latter.— Apple of 
love, or love-apple, the tomato, or Solanum lycopersicum. 
— Apples of Sodom, a fruit described by ancient writers 
as externally of fair appearance, but dissolving into 
smoke and ashes when plucked; probably the fruit of the 
Asclepias gigantea, or procera, which resembles an or- 
ange in size and color, but explodes like a bladder on 
being touched, however carefully, leaving in the hand 
only a rind and a few filaments by which the interior is 
traversed. 
p/ple, v.t¢. To form like an apple. Marshall. 
p’ple-blight, ». The aphis or plant-louse, which 
injures apple-trees. 
p/ple-bran/dy,)7. Brandy made from apples. 

Ap’ple-jaek, [Amer ] Bartlett. 

Ap’ple-biit/ter, n. A sauce made of apples stewed 
down in cider. [Amer.] Bartlett. 

Ap/ple-diimp/ling, n. A dumpling containing 
an apple. 
p/ple-fa¢ed, a. Having a round, broad face, like 
anapple. ‘Apple-faced children.” Dickens. 

Ap’ple-jshn (ap/pljon), n. A kind of apple which 
is not ripe till late in the season, and is considered 
in perfection when shriveled and withered. Shak. 
p/ple-pie,. A pie made of apples inclosed in 
paste, or covered with paste. 

epee order, perfect order or arrangement. Hailli- 
well. — Apple-pie bed, a bed made up somewhat in the 
fashion of an apple-turnover, the sheets being so doubled 
as to prevent any one from getting at his length between 
them. Halliwell. Conybeare. 

Ap’ple-squire, ». 1. A kept gallant, [Obs.] Hall. 

2. A page. [Obs. Marston. 

3. Apimp; apander. [Obs] Beau. § Fl. 

4. A wittol. [Obs.] Nomenclator, 1685. 

Ap’ple-tree, n. The tree which bears apples: a 


One who applauds, praises, or 
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species of the genus Pyrus (P. malus); its varie- 


ties are very numerous. Loudon. 
Ap-pli/a-ble, a. [See Appiy.] Capable of being 
applied; applicable. Howell. 


Ap-pli/an¢e, n. 1. The act of applying. 

2. The thing applied or used; as, to use various 
appliances ; amachine with its appliances. [A sense 
much used of late.] 

Ap’pli-ea-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being appli- 

_ cable, or fit to be applied. 

Ap/pli-ea-ble, a. [Fr. applicable, from Lat. appli- 
care. See Arppty.] Capable of being applied; fit 
to be applied, as related to a thing; that may have 
relation, as to something; as, this observation is 
applicable to the case under consideration. 
p/pli-ea-ble-ness, 7. The quality of being appli- 

_ cable; fitness to be applied. Boyle. 

Ap/pli-ea-bly, adv, In such a manner that it may 
be applied fitly. 
p/pli-ean-¢y, n. [Lat. applicans. See infra.] 

_ The state of being applicable. 

Ap/pli-eant, n. [Lat. applicans, p. pr. of applicare. 
See ArpLy.}] One who applies; one who makes 
request; a petitioner, 

The applicant for a cup of water declares himself to be the 


Messias. Plumtree. 
The court require the applicant to appear in person. , 
Z, Swift. 


Ap’pli-eate, 7. [Lat. applicata (sc. linea), from ap- 
plicare, p. p., applicatus ; Fr. appliquée.| (Math.) 
A right line drawn across a curve, so as to be bi- 

_ sected by the diameter; an ordinate. 

Ap/pli-eate, a Applied or put to some use. 

Those applicate sciences which extend the power of man 
over the elements. Taylor. 
Applicate ordinate, a right line applied at right angles 
to the axis of any conic section, and bounded by the curve. 
— Applicate number (Math.), one which is applied to 


some concrete case, LfTutton. 
Ap/pli-eate, v.t. To apply. [Obs.] “The act of 
_ faith is applicated to the object.” Pearson. 


Ap/pli-ea/tion, n. [Lat. applicatio, from applicare ; 
Hr. application. See ApPPuy.] 

1. The act of applying or laying on, in a literal 
saute; as, the application of emollients to a diseased 
limb. 

2. The thing applied; as, the pain was removed 
by this application. 

He invented a new application by which blood might be 
stanched. Johnson. 

3. The act of making request or soliciting; as, he 
made application to a court of chancery. 

4. The act of applying as a means; the employ- 
ment of means. 

If aright course... be taken with children, there will not 
be much need of the application of the common rewards and 
punishments. Locke, 

5. The act of fixing the mind; intenseness of 
thought; close attention; assiduity; as, to injure 
the health by application to study. 

Had his application been equal to his talents, his progress 
might have been greater. J. Jay. 

6. The act of directing or referring something to a 
particular case, to discover or illustrate agreement or 
disagreement, fitness, or correspondence; as, I make 
the remark, and leave you to make the application. 

7. Hence, in specific uses, (a.) The act by which 
the merits of Christ are transferred to man for his 
justification. ‘‘ The righteousness whereby we stand 
just before God... is by application ours.” Bp. 
Hall. (b.) That part of a sermon or discourse in 
which the principles before laid down and illustrat- 
ed, are applied to practical uses. (c.) The use of 
the principles of one science for the purpose of en- 
larging or perfecting another; as, the application of 

_ algebra to geometry. 

Ap/pli-ea-tive, a. [Fr. applicatif, Pr. applicatiu, 
from Lat. applicare. See Appty.] Applying; ap- 
plicatory. Bramhall. 

Ap’pli-ea-to-vi-ly, adv. By way of application. 

Ap’pli-ea-to-ry, a. Including the act of applying. 

Ap/pli-ea-to-ry, 2. That which applies.  Yaylor. 

Ap-pli/ed-ly (60), adv. Ina manner which may be 


applied. [Obs.] Montagu. 
Ap-pli’er, n. One who applies. 
Ap-pli/ment, 7. Application. [Obs.] Marston. 


ofp-plique! (ap-pleek’), a. [Fr. appliquer, to put on.] 
Having a pattern which has been cut out and trans- 
ferred from another foundation, as a kind of lace. 
Ap-pliim/ba-tiire,», [Lat.ad and plambum, lead.] 
A soldering with lead. Ogilvie. 
Ap-ply’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. APPLIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
APPLYING.] [O. Fr. applier, N. Fr. appliquer, Pr: 
& Sp. aplicar, from Lat. applicare, to join, fix, or 
attach to, from ad and plicare, to fold, to twist to- 
gether. Of. Phy, DisPpLAy, and EMPLOY. ] : 
1. To lay or place; to put, bring, or carry ; — with 
fo; as, to apply the hand to the breast; to apply 
medicaments to a diseased part of the body. 
He said, and to the sword his throat applied. Dryden. 


2. To use or employ for a particular purpose, or 
in a particular case; to appropriate; to devote; as, 
to apply a sum of money to the payment of a debt. 

To make use of, declare, or pronounce, as 
suitable, fitting, or relative; as, to apply the testi- 
mony to the case; to apply an epithet to a person. 


Yet God at last ’ 
To Satan, first in sin, his doom applied. Milton. 





APPOINTMENT : 


4. To fix closely; to engage and employ dili- 
gently, or with attention; to incline. Z 
Apply thy heart unto instruction. Prov. xxiii. 12. 

5. To direct or address. ‘‘ Sacred vows... ap- 
plied to grisly Pluto.”  [ Rave.) Pope. 

6. To betake; to address; to refer; —used re- 
flexively. [Rare.] : 

I applied myself to him for help. Johnson. 

7. To busy; to keep at work; to ply. [Obs.] 

She was skillful in applying his “humors.” Sidney. 

8. Tovisit. [Obs.] ‘And he applied each place 
so fast.» Chapman. 

Ap-ply’, v. 7. 1. To suit; to agree; to have some 
connection, agreement, or analogy; as, this argu- 
ment applies well to the case. 

2. To make request; to have recourse with a view 
to gain something; to solicit; as, to apply to a friend 
for information. 

3. To ply; tomove. [Lare.]- 

I heard the sound of an oar applying swiftly through the 
water. T. Moore. 

Ap pos! sia-tylrd (-pod/ja-), n. [It. 

from appoggiare, to lean, to rest, Fr. 
appuyer, Sp. apoyar, from ad and It. >= 
poggiare, O. Fr. puier, Pr. poyar, to — 
mount, ascend; It. poggio, O. Fr. put, 
Pr. pueg, puot, hill, ascent, from Lat. podium, an 
elevated place, a height.) (JZuws.) A passing tone 
preceding an essential tone or an accented part of 
a measure, — generally indicated by a note of small- 
er size. It forms no essential part of the harmony. 

Ap-point/, v.t. [imp.& p.p. APPOINTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. APPOINTING.] [Fr. appointer, to give a sal- 
ary, to refer a cause; O. Fr. apointer, to prepare, 
arrange, lean, place; Pr. apuntar, apontar, apoin- 
tar, Sp. apuntar, It. appuntare, to point, sharpen, 
aim, fix; L. Lat. appanctare, to bring back to the 
point, restore, to fix the point in_a controversy, or 


~ 


the points in an agreement, from Lat. ad and punc- - 


tum, apoint. See Pornt.]} 
1. To fix with power or firmness; to establish; 
to make fast. 
When he appointed the foundations of the earth. Prov. viii. 29. 
2. To fix by a decree, order, command, resolve, 
decision, or mutual agreement; to constitute; to 
ordain; to prescribe. 
Thy servants are ready to do whatever my lord the king 
shall appoint. 2 Sam. xv. 18. 
He hath appointed a day in the which he will judge the 
world in righteousness. Acts xvii. 31, 
3. Toassign, designate, or set apart, by authority. 
Aaron and his sons shall go in, and... appoint every one 
to his service. Num. iv. 19. 


These were the cities appointed for all the children of Is- 
Josh, xx. 9. 


ael. 
4. To furnish in all points; to provide with every 
necessary; to equip. 

The English, being well appointed, did so entertain them 
that their ships departed terribly torn. fayward. 

5. To point at by way, or for the purpose, of cen- 
sure or condemnation; to arraign. [JZare.] 

Appoint not heavenly disposition, father. Dilton. 

6. (Law.) To direct, designate, or limit; to make 
or direct a new disposition of, by virtue of a power 
contained in a conyeyance;—said of an estate al- 
ready conveyed, Burrill, Kent. 

Ap-point/, v.i. To ordain; to determine. 

For the Lord had appointed to defeat the good counsel of 

Ahithophel. Sam. xvii. 14. 

Ap-point/a-ble, a. Capable of being appointed or 
constituted; as, oflicers are appointable by the ex- 
ecutive. 

Ap-point-ee’, 7. 
See supra. ] 

1. A person appointed. ‘*‘ The commission author- 
izes them to make appointments, and pay the ap- 
pointees.” Circular of Mass. Representatives, 1768. 

2. A foot-soldier, who, for long or special service 
and bravery, receives more pay than other privates. 

3. (Law.) A person in whose favor a power of 


qT 


[Fr. appoint, p. p. of appointer, 


appointment is executed. Kent. Wharton. 
Ap-point/er, ». One who appoints or executes a 
power of appointment. Kent. 


Ap-point/ment, n. [Fr. appointement, Pr. apon- 
tamen, Sp. apuntamiento, It. appuntamento, L. Lat, 
appunctamentum, appuinctamentum. } 

1. The act of appointing; designation to office; 
as, he erred by the appointment of unsuitable men, 
2. State of being appointed to some service, office, 
&e.; station; position; as, he received the appoint- 
ment of an embassador, : 
3. Act of preparing; preparation. [Obs.]- 
Theretore your best appointment make with speed. Shak. 
4. Stipulation; arrangement; the act of fixing by 
mutual agreement; as, they made an appointment 
to meet at six o’clock. 
5. Decree; established order or constitution; as, 
it is our duty to submit to the divine appointments. 
According to the appointment of the priests. Dz. vi. 9. 
6. Equipment, furniture, as for a ship or an army; 
whatever is appointed for use and management; the 
accouterments of military officers, as belts, sashes, 
gorgets, &c.;— used in the plural. ‘‘ The cayaliers 
emulated their chief in the richness of their ap- 


pointments.” Prescott. 
I'll prove it in my shackles, with these hands 
Void of appointment, that thou liest. Beau. & Fl, 
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APPORTER 


7. Anallowance to a person; a salary or pension, 
as to a public officer; — properly used only in the 


~ plural. 


An expense proportioned to his appointments and fortune is 
necessary. Chesterfield. 

CB Appointments differ from wages in being a special 
grant, or gratification, not fixed, whereas wages are fixed 
and ordinary. 

8. An honorary part or exercise, as an oration, 
&c., at a public exhibition of a college; as, to have 
a high appointment. [An Americanism.] 

9. (Lao.) (a.) A deyise or grant to a charitable 
use. Blackstone. (b.) A deed or instrument exe- 
cuted in pursuance of a power contained in some 
preceding deed (called a power of appointment), 
and which operates as a conveyance, by limiting a 
use, or by substituting a new use in place of a 
former one. a Burrill. Kent. 

Syn.— Designation ; command; order; direction; 
establishment; equipment. 

Ap-por’ter, n. [Fr. apporter, to bring in, Lat. appor- 
tare, from ad and portare, to bear; Pr. aportar.| A 
bringer in; one that brings into the realm. [0Obds.] 

Ap-por’tion, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. APPORTIONED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. APPORTIONING.] [O. Fr. apportion- 
ner, L. Lat. apportionare, from Lat. ad and portio. 
See Portion.] To divide and assign in just pro- 
portion; to distribute among two or more persons 
or things; as, to apportion undivided rights; to 
apportion time among various employments. 

Ap-por’tion-ate-nmess, 7. The state or quality of 
being adapted. [Rare.] ‘ The apportionateness of 
it {the English Liturgy] to the end for which it was 
designed.” Hammond, 

Ap-por’tion-er, n. One who apportions. 

Ap-por’tion-ment, n. [Fr. apportionnement, L. 
Lat. apportionamentum.| The act of apportioning ; 
a dividing into just proportions or shares; a divis- 
jon and assignment to each proprietor of his just 
portion of an undivided right or property. Hamilton. 

Ap-pose’,v.t. {Fr. apposer, to set to, O. Fr. to 
question, from Lat. ad and ponere, positum, to put, 
place; Pr. apausar. Cf. DEPOSE and POSE. ] 

1. To place opposite or before. [ Obs.] 

The nymph herself did then appose, 
For food and beverage, to him all best meat. Chapman. 

2. To put questions to; to examine; to try. [ Obs.] 
See Poser. : 


To appose him without any accuser, and that secretly. 
Tyndale. 


Ap-po6s’er,n. Anexaminer; one whose business is 
to put questions. In the English Court of Ex- 
chequer an oflicer called the foreign apposer. 

Ap/’po-site (-zit), a. [Lat. appositus, p. p. of ap- 
ponere, to set or put to, from ad and ponere, to put, 
pied Very applicable; well adapted; suitable or 
fit; relevant; pat;— followed by to; as, this argu- 
ment is very apposite to the case. 

PR Reny: adv. Inan apposite manner; suit- 
ably; fitly; properly. 

Ap’po-site-ness, n. The quality of being apposite ; 
fitness; propriety; suitablencss. : 

apposition (-zish/un),. [Fr. apposition, Pr. & 

at. appositio, from apponere. See ArPosireE. ] 
1. The act of adding; accretion. 
It grows... by the apposition of new matter. Arbuthnot. 
2. (Gram.) The state of two nouns put in the 
same case, without a connecting word between 
them; as, I admire Cicero, the orator. Here, the 
second noun explains or characterizes the first. 
p/po-si/tion-al, @ Pertaining to apposition; put 
in the same case, as two nouns which mean the 


same thing. Ellicott. 
Ap-p6s/i-tive, a. In apposition. ‘“Appositive to 
the words going immediately before.” Knatchbull. 


Ap-prais/al,». [See ArprAIsE.] A valuation by 
authority ; an appraisement. 

Ap-priaise’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. APPRAISED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. APPRAISING.| [O. Fr. apreiser, apreisicr, 
aprisier, aproisier, Lat. appretiare, to value at a 
price, to appraise, from ad and pretiare, to prize; 
pretium, value, price; O. Fr. preiser, preisier, pri- 
sier, proisier, equiy. to Lat. pretiare; O. Fr. preis, 
preix, pris, N. Fr. prix, equiv. to Lat. pretium. The 
Fr. apprécier and Eng. appreciate are more modern 
forms of the same word.] To set a value on; to esti- 
mate the worth of, particularly by persons appointed 
for the purpose; as, to appraise goods and chattels. 

(=~ In America, this word is often pronounced, and 
sometimes written, apprize. 

Ap-praise’, v. t. [See PrRAIsE.] To praise; to 
commend. [Rare.| Browning. “ Appraised the 
Lycian custom.” Yennyson. 

Ap-praise’/ment, n. [Sec APPRAISE.] The act of 
setting the value; a valuation. 

Ap-prais/er, n. Ha APPRAISE.] One who ap- 
praises; specifically, a person appointed and sworn 

to estimate and fix the value of goods and estate. 

A /pre-ea/tion, n. [Lat. apprecari, to pray to, 

om ad and precari, to pray; prex, gen. precis, 
prayer.) Earnest prayer. [Obs.] ‘A solemn ap- 
precation of good success.” Bp. Hall. 
p/pre-ea-to-ry, a. Praying or wishing good; 
“Not so much apprecatory as declaratory bene- 
dictions.” Bp. Hall. 
ete a ople (-pre/shi-), a. [Fr. appréciable.] 
apable of being appreciated or duly estimated; 
valuable, 
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Ap-pré/ci-a-bly (-pré/shi-), adv. In the way of esti- 
mating. 

Ap-pré/ci-ant (-shi-ant),@. Appreciative. [Rare.] 

Ap-pré/ciate (ap-pre/shi-at), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. AP- 
PRECIATED; p. pri & vb. 2. APPRECIATING. | [ Lat. 
appretiare, Fr. apprécier, Pr. & Sp. apreciar, It. 
apprezzare, See APPRAISE. ] 

1. To set a price or value on; to estimate justly 
or truly; to value; as, we seldom sufliciently ap- 
preciate the advantages we enjoy. 

2. To raise the value of. [An Americanism.] 

Lest a sudden peace should appreciate the money. Ramsay. 

Syn.—To APPRECIATE, EsTIMATE, ESTEEM. JZs(i- 
mate is an act of judgment; esfeem is an act of valuing 
or prizing, and when applied to individuals, denotes a 
sentiment of moral approbation. See ESTIMATE. Ap- 
preciate lies between the two. As compared with es/z- 
mate, it supposes a union of sensibility with judgment, 
producing a nice and delicate perception. As compared 
with esteem, it denotes a valuation of things according to 
their appropriate and distinctive excellence, and not sim- 
ply their moral worth. Thus, with reference to the for- 
mer of these (delicate perception), an able writer says, 
“Women have a truer appreciation of character than 
men;” and another remarks, ‘It is difficult to appreci- 
ate the true force and distinctive sense of terms which 
we are every day using.”’ So, also, we speak of the dif- 
ference between two things, as sometimes hardly appre- 
citable. With reference to the latter of these senses (that 
of valuation as the result of a nice perception), we say, 
“Tt requires a peculiar cast of character to appreciate 
the poetry of Wordsworth;” ‘‘ Ile who has no delicacy 
himself, can not appreciate it in others;” ‘* The thought 
of death is salutary, because it leads us to appreciate 
worldly things aright.” Appreciate is much used in cases 
where something is in danger of being overlooked or un- 
dervalued; as when we speak of appreciating the diffi- 
culties of a subject, or the risk of an undertaking. So 
Lord Plunket, referring to an ‘‘ ominous silence” which 
prevailed among the Irish peasantry, says, * If you knew 
how to appreciate that silence, it is more formidable than 
the most clamorous opposition.” In like manner, a per- 
son who asks some favor of another, is apt to say, ‘tI 
trust you will appreciate my motives in this request.” 
Tiere we have the key to a very frequent use of the word. 
It is hardly necessary to say that appreciate looks on 
the favorable side of things. We never speak of appre- 
cialing aman’s faults, but his merits. This idea of re- 
garding things favorably appears more fully in the word 
appreciative; as when we speak of an appreciative audi- 
ence, or an appreciative review, meaning one that mani- 
fests a quick perception and a ready valuation of excel- 
lence. 

Ap-pré/ci-ate, v.7. To rise in value; to become of 
more value; as, the coin of the country appreciates ; 
public securities appreciated when the debt was 
funded. [An Americanism.] 

Ap-pvré/ci-a/tion (-pre/shi-a’-), 2. 
tion. See supra.] 

1. A just valuation or estimate of merit, weight, 
or any moral consideration. Washington. 

2. A rising in value; increase of worth or value. 

Ap-pré’ci-a-tive (-shi-a-tiv), ) @. Having or imply- 

Ap-pré/ci-a-to-ry (-shi-a-), ing a just apprecia- 
tion; as, an appreciative audience; appreciatory 
commendation. 

Ap-pre-hénd’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. APPREHENDED}; 
p. pr. & vb. n. APPREWENDING.] [Fr. appréhender, 
Pr. aprehendre, aprehender; Lat. apprehendere, 
from ad and prehendere, to lay hold of, to scize, 
from pr@, before, and root hend ; A-S. hentan, ge- 
hentan, to lay hold of; Icel, henda.]} 

1. (Lit.) To take or seize; to take hold of; as, 
“We have two hands to apprehend it.” Bp. Taylor. 

(= In this sense, it is applied chiefly to taking or 
arresting persons by legal process, or with a view to trial; 
as, to apprehend a criminal. 

2. To take hold of with the understanding, that 
is, to conceive in the mind; to understand; to be- 
lieve, 

This suspicion of Earl Reimund, though at first but a buzz, 
soon got a sting in the king’s head, and he violently appre- 
hended it. fuller. 

3. To know or learn with certainty. [Obs.] 

G. You are too much distrustful of my truth. 
£. Then you must give me leave to apprehend 
The means and manner how. Beau. & Fl 

4. To fear; to entertain suspicion or fear of; as, 
we justly apprehend calamities from a feeble or 
wicked administration. 


Syn.—To catch; seize; arrest; detain; capture; 
conceive; understand; imagine; believe; fear; dread.— 
To APPREHEND, COMPREHEND, These words come into 
comparison as describing acts of the mind. Apprehend 
denotes the laying hold of a thing mentally, so as to un- 
derstand it clearly, at least in part. Comprehend denotes 
the embracing or understanding it in all its compass and 
extent. We may apprehend many truths which we do 
not comprehend. The very idea of God supposes that he 
may be apprehended, though not comprehended, by ra- 
tional beings. ‘We may apprehend much of Shak- 
speare’s aim and intention in the character of Hamlet or 
King Lear; but few will claim that they have compre- 
hended all that is embraced in these characters.” Zrench. 

Ap-pre-hénd’, v. i. To think, believe, or be of 
opinion; to understand; to suppose. 

Ap-pre-hénd/er, n. One who apprehends. 

Ap-pre-hén/si-ble, a. [Lat. apprehensibilis. See 
APPREHEND.] Capable of being apprehended or 
conceived, ‘Apprehensible by faith.” | Bp. Hall. 

Ap-pre-hén/sion, ». [Lat. apprehensio, Fr. ap- 
préhension, See supra. 


[Fr. apprécia- 
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APPROACH 


ie (Lit.) The act of seizing or taking hold of; as, 
the hand is an organ of apprehension. Hence, 

2. The act of arresting or taking by legal process; 
as, the felon, after his apprehension, escaped, 

3. The mere contemplation of things, without af- 
firming, denying, or passing any judgment; the op- 
eration of the mind in contemplating ideas, without 
comparing them with others, or referring them to 
external objects. ‘ Simple apprehension denotes no 
more than the soul’s naked intellection of an ob- 
ject.” Glanville. 

4. Opinion; conception; sentiment; idea, 

t= In this sense, the word often denotes a belief, 
founded on sufficient evidence to give preponderation to 
the mind, but insufficient to induce certainty; as, in our 
apprehension, the facts prove the issue. 

Do be false, and to be thought false, is all “one in respect of 
men, who act not according to truth, but apprehension. South. 

5. The faculty by which ideas are conceived; as, 
aman of dull apprehension. 

6. Distrust or fear at the prospect of future evil, 
accompanied with uncasiness of mind. 

After the death of his nephew Caligula, Claudius was in 
no small apprehension for his own life. Addison. 

Syn. — APPREHENSION, ALARM. Apprehension springs 
from a sense of danger when somewhat remote, but ap- 
proaching; alarm arises from danger when announced 
as near athand. Apprehension is calmer and more per- 
manent; alarm is more agitating and transient. Appre- 
hension may be felt by a single individual when alone; 
alarm is ordinarily social, spreading by contagion among 
all around. 

And he the future evil shall no less 


In apprehension than in substance feel. Silton. 
Taught by this stroke renounce the war’s alarms, 
And learn to tremble at the name of arms. Pope. 


Ap-pre-hén/sive, a. 

hensiu. See supra.) 
1. Capable of apprehending, or quick to do so; 
apt. [Rare.] ‘Apprehensive scholars.” Holder. 

2. Knowing; conscious; cognizant. [ Obs.] 

A man that has spent his younger years in vanity and folly, 
and is, by the grace of God, apprehensive of it. ip. Taylor. 

3. Fearful; in expectation of evil. 

They are not at all apprehensive of evils at a distance. 

Lillotson. 

4. Suspicious; inclined to believe; as, Iam ap- 
prehensive he does not understand me. 

5. Sensible; feeling; perceptive. [Rare.] 

Thoughts, my tormentors, armed with deadly stings, 

’ Mangle my apprehensive, tenderest parts. Wilton. 

Ap-pre-hén/sive-ly, adv. In an apprehensive 
manner; fearfully. 

Ap-pre-hén/sive-ness, n. The quality or state of 
being apprehensive. 

Ap-prén/ti¢ge,n. [O. Eng. aprentys, O. Fr. & Pr. 
apprentis, apprentiz, L. Lat. apprenticius, from Lat. 
apprendere, equiv. to apprehendere, to take hold of 
by the mind, to comprehend, Fr. apprendre, Pr. 
aprendre, Sp. aprender, It. apprendere, to learn. Cf. 
APPREHEND.] 

1. One who is bound by indentures to serve a me- 
chanic, or other person, for a certain time, with a 
view to learn his art, mystery, or occupation, in 
which his master is bound to instruct him. Covell. 

2. (Old Law.) A. barrister, considered a learner 
of law till sixteen years standing, when he might 
be called to the degree of serjeant. Blackstone. 

Ap-prén/ti¢e, v.¢. To bind to, or put under the 
care of, a master, for the purpose of instruction in 
the knowledge of a trade or business. 

Ap-prén/ti¢e-hood, n. Condition of an appren- 
tice; apprenticeship. [Obs.] Shak. 

Ap-prén/ti¢e-ship, 7». The service or condition of 
an apprentice; a state in which a person is gaining 
instruction under a master. — 

Ap-prén/ti sage, n. [Fr. SEPT ema aaa es apprentis 
sage.| Apprenticeship. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Ap-préssed! (-prést’), a. [p.p. of appress, which 

Ap-prést’ is not in use, fron Lat. apprimere, 
appressum, to press to, from ad and premere, pres- 
sum, freq. pressare.| (Bot.) Pressed close; lying 
near the stem, or applying its upper surface to the 
stem. Gray. 

Ap-prise’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. APPRISED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. APPRISING.] [O. Eng. apprise, notice, in- 
formation, Fr. apprise, the ordinance by which 
the sentence of a superior judge is declared to 
an inferior; from appris, f. apprise, p. p. of ap- 
prendre, to learn, to teach, to inform, From this 
noun is formed the Eng. verb. Cf. APPREITEND 
and APPRENTICE.] To give notice, verbal or writ- 
ten; to inform;—followed by of, as, we will ap- 
prise the general of an intended attack; he apprised 
the commander of what he had done. 

Ap-prise’,n. Notice; information. [Obs.] 

Ap-priz/al, n. The act of setting a value by au- 
thority ; apprizement. 

Ap-prize’, v. ¢. [Same as APPRAISE, q. v., only 
more accommodated to the English form of the Lat. 
pretiare.| To value; to set a value in pursuance of 
authority; to appraise. See APPRAISE. 

Ap-prize/ment, n. Same as APPRAISEMENT. 

Ap-priz/er,n. Anappraiser. See APPRAISER. 

Ap-proach’, v, i. [imp. & p. p. APPROACHED; 
p.pr. & vb. N. APPROACHING.] [Fr. approcher, Pr. 
apropchar, O. It. approcciare, L. Lat. appropriare, 
from Lat. ad and propiare, to draw near, from pro- 
pius, comp. of prope, near; Fr. proche, Pr. propi.] 


[Fr. apprchensif, Pr. appre- 
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APPROACH 


1. To come or go near, in place or time; to draw 
near; to advance nearer. 
Wherefore approached ye so nigh the city? 2 Sam. xi. 20. 
Wherefore exhorting each other; and so much the more as 
ye see the day approaching. Heb. x. 25, 
2. To draw near, in a figurative sense; to make 
advances; to approximate; as, he approaches to the 
character of the ablest statesman. 
Ap-proach/’, v. t. 1. To bring near; to cause to 


draw near; to advance. [/are.] Boyle. 
Even as a resolyed genera approaches his camp... as 
nearly as he can to the besieged city. W. Scott. 


2. To come near to; to approximate. 


He was an admirable poet, and thought even to have ap- | 


proached Homer. Temple. 
(> This use of the word is elliptical, to being omitted, 
so that the verb can hardly be said to be transitive. 
Ap-prodach’,n. [Fr. approche. See supra.]} 
1. The act of drawing near; a coming or adyan- 
cing near. ‘‘ The approach of summer.” Horsley. 
2. Access, or opportunity of drawing near. 
“The approach to kings.” Bacon. 


3. A passage or avenue by which buildings are | 


approached, 1 
4. pl. (Fort.) The works thrown up by besiegers, 
to protect them in their advances toward a fortress. 
Ap-prodach/a-ble, a. Capable of being approached ; 


accessible; as, approachable virtue. Johnson. 
Ap-prodach/a-ble-ness, 7. The state of being ap- 
proachable. 


Ap-proach/er, n. One who approaches. ; 

Ap-proach/ing, n. (Hort.) The act of ingrafting 
a sprig or shoot of one tree into another, without 
cutting it from the parent stock ; — called, also, in- 
arching and grafting by approach. 

Ap-proach/less, a. Impossible to be approached. 

Ap-proach’/ment, n. The act of approaching; 
approach. [Obs.] FTolland. 

Ap/pro-bate, a. [Lat. approbatus, p. p. of appro- 
bare, to approve, q. v.] Approved. fone) Elyot. 

Ap’pro-bate, v. f. [See Approve.] To expres 
approbation of; to manifest a liking, or degree of 
satisfaction. [are.] 





I approbate the one, I reprobate the other. Sir Wm. Hamilton. | 
t= This word, though rarely employed by English | 


writers, is occasionally used in America, but chiefly in a 
technical sense for /icense; as, a person is approbated to 
preach; approbated to keep a public house. Pickering. 

Ap’pro-ba/tion, ». [Fr. approbation, Lat. appro- 
batio. See APPROVE. 


1. The act of approving; an assenting to the pro- | 
priet¥ of a thing with some degree of pleasure or | 
satisfaction; approval; support; as, the laws of 
God require our approbation. ‘The silent appro- | 


bation of one’s own breast.” AMelmoth. 
2. Proof; indubitable evidence. [Obs.] Shak. 
3. Probation or novitiate. [ Obs.] 
This day my sister should the cloister enter, 
And there receive her approbation. Shak. 


Syn.— Approval; liking; sanction; consent; concur- | 


rence. — APPROBATION, APPROVAL. <Approbation is a 
state; approval is an act. The former denotes the feel- 
ing awakened in the mind; as, the approbation of one's 


conscience, the approbation of the wise. The latter de- | 


notes the sentence or decision by which the mind ap- 
proves; as, the plan received the approval of the com- 
mittee; his conduct merits the approval of the world at 
large. ‘* Wemay be anxious for the approbation of our 
friends; but we should be still more anxious for the ap- 
proval of our own consciences.” ‘tHe who is desirous to 
obtain universal approbation will learn a good lesson 
from the fable of the old man and his ass.” ‘* The work 
has been examined by several excellent judges, who have 
expressed their unqualified approval of its plan and exe- 
cution.” 

Ap/pro-ba/tive (Synop., §130), a. [Fr. approba- 


tif.| Approving, or implying approbation. Jfiner. | 


p/pro-ba/tor, 2. One who approves. [fare.] 


Ap/pro-ba/to-ry, a. Containing or expressing ap- | 


probation. ‘‘ Letters approbatory.” J. Hall. 
Ap-prémpt! (-prémt/), v. ¢. [From ad and prompt, 
q. v.] Yo quicken. [Obs.] ‘To apprompt our 


invention.” ‘ Bacon. 
Ap-proof’, n. [See Approve and PROooF.] Ap- 
proval; commendation. [ Obs.] Shak. 


Ap-prop/er-ate, v.t. [Lat. approperare, from ad | 


and properare, to hasten, from properus, quick, 
_ speedy.] To hasten; to speed. [0bs.] Bailey. 
Ap’/pro-pin/quate, v. 7%. [Lat. appropinquare, 


from ad and propinquare, to bring near, from pro- | 


pinquus, near, from prope, near.] To draw near. 


[ Obs.] os Bailey. 
Ap/pro-pin-quia/tion, n. [Lat. appropinquatio. } 
A drawing nigh. [ Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
Ap-pro-pingque’, v.t. [A burlesque word for ap- 
propinqguate, q. v.] To approach. Hudibras. 
Ap-pro’/pre (-per), v. t. [See infra.] To appro- 
priate. [Obs.] Fuller. 


Ap-pro’pri-a-ble, a [From Lat. appropriare. 
See infra.]| Capable of being appropriated, set 
apart, sequestered, or assigned exclusively to a par- 
ticular use. Browne, 

Ap-pro/pri-a-ments, n. pl. Parts properly or pe- 
culiarly one’s own; peculiar qualifications. [Obs.] 

If you can neglect : 
Your own appropriaments, but praising that 
In others wherein you excel yourself, 
You shall be much beloved here. Ford. 


Ap-pro’pri-ate, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. APPROPRIATED; 
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p.pr.& vb. n. APPROPRIATING.] [Lat. appropri 
are, appropriatum, from ad and propriare, to ap- 
propriate, from proprius, one’s own, proper; Fr. 
approprier, Pr. apropriar. See PROPER.] 

1. To take to one’s self in exclusion of others; to 
claim or use as by an exclusive right; as, let no man 
appropriate the use of a common benefit. 

2. To set apart for, or assign to, a particular per- 
son or use, in exclusion of all others; as, a spot of 
ground is appropriated for a garden; to appropriate 
money for the increase of the nayy. 

3. (Law.) To alienate, as an ecclesiastical bene- 
fice, and annex it to a spiritual corporation, sole or 
aggregate, being the patron of the living. 

Blackstone. 

Ap-pro/pri-ate (45), a. [Lat. appropriatus, p. p. of 
appropriare.| Set apart for a particular use or per- 
son; hence, belonging peculiarly; peculiar; suita- 
ble; fit; proper. ‘In its strict and appropriate 
meaning.” Porteus. ‘ Appropriate acts of divine 
worship.” Stillingfleet. 

Ap-pro/pri-ate, 7. An appurtenance; something 
belonging to another. [Obs.] Chapman. 

Ap-pro’pri-ate-ly, adv. In an appropriate or 
proper manner, 

Ap-pro/pri-ate-mess,n. The quality of being ap- 
propriate, or peculiarly suitable. 

Ap-pro/pri-a/tion, n. [Lat. appropriatio, Fr. ap- 
propriation.] 

1. The act of setting apart or assigning to a par- 
ticular use or person, in exclusion of all others; ap- 
plication to a special use or purpose, as of a picce 
of ground, for a park, of a right to one’s self, of 
words to ideas, or of money to carry out some pub- 
lic object. 

2. Any thing, especially money, thus set apart. 

The Commons watched carefully over the appropriation. 

Macaulay. 

3. (Law.) (a.) The severing or sequestering of a 
benefice to the perpetual use of a spiritual corpora- 
tion, sole or aggregate, being the patron of the liy- 
ing. Blackstone. (b.) The application of the pay- 
ment of a sum of money, by a debtor to his creditor, 
to one of several debts which are due from the for- 
mer tothe latter. Chitty. 

Ap-pro/pri-a-tive, a. Appropriating ; making ap- 
propriation; as, an appropriative act. AlcCulloch. 


| Ap-pro/pri-a/tor, n. 1. One who appropriates. 
| 


2. (Law.) One who is possessed of an appropri- 
ated benefice. Blackstone. 
Ap-pv0/pri-e-ta-ry (44) (Synop., § 130), ». [Cf. Pro- 
PRIETARY.] (Zaw.) A lay possessor of the profits 
of a benefice. Spelman. 
Ap-proqv’a-ble, a. [See ApprovEe.] Worthy of 
being approved; meriting approbation ; meritorious. 
Ap-prov/a-ble-ness, n. The quality of being ap- 
provable. 
Ap-proev/al, n. [See Approve.] Approbation. 
-Acensor... without whose approval no capital sentences 


are to be executed. Temple. 
Ap-prov/ang¢e, 7. [See Approve.] Approbation; 
approval. [are.] Thomson. 


Ap-prove’ (-proov’), v. t. [imp.&p.p. APPROVED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. APPROVING. [Fr. approuver, Pr. 
aprobar, aproar, Lat. approbare, from ad and pro- 
bare, to esteem as good, to approye, to prove, from 
probus, good, excellent. ] 

1. To be pleased with; to think well of; to admit 
the propriety or excellence of; as, we approve the 
measures of administration; an approved writer. 

2. To prove; to confirm. [Obs. or rare.] 

Wouldst thou approve thy constancy? Approve 


First thy obedience. Milton. 

’Tis an old lesson; Time approves it true. Byron. 

3. To prove by trial; to convict by proof. ‘ He 
that is approved in this offense.” [Obs.] Shak. 


4. To make or show to be worthy of approbation 
or acceptance; to commend, 
The first care and concern must be to approve himself to 


God. liogers. 
5. (Law.) To improve by increasing the value or 
profits of. Blackstone. 


6. To sanction officially; as, to approve the de- 
cision of a court-martial. 

{@r- This word, when it signifies to be pleased, is often 
followed by of, in which use it is intransitive; as, I ap- 
prove of the measure. But the tendeney of modern 
usage is to omit of; as, I approve the measure. 

Ap-prov’ed-ly, adv. Soas to secure approbation. 
Ap-prove/ment,n. 1. Approbation; liking. [Qbs.] 
I did nothing without your approvement. ITayward. 

2. (Law.) (a.) A confession of guilt by prisoners 
charged with crime, together with an accusation of 
their accomplices and a giving evidence against 
them, for the purpose of obtaining their own pardon. 
The term, in this sense, is no longer in use; it cor- 
responds to what is now known as turning hing’s 
evidence in England, and_state’s evidence in the 
United States. Burrill. Bouvier. (b.) Improve- 
ment of common lands, by inclosing and converting 
them to the uses of husbandry. Blackstone. 

Ap-prov’er, n. 1. One who approves. Formerly, 
one who made proof or trial. 

2. (Eng. Law.) (a.) One who confesses a crime 
and accuses another. See APPROVEMENT. (b.) A 
bailiff or steward of a manor. Jacobs. 

Ap-prov/ing-ly, adv. In an approving manner. 
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Ap-prox/i-mant, a. [Lat. approvimans, p. pr. of 
approximare.| Approaching. { bbs. | Sir BE. Dering. 

Ap-prox/i-mate (45), a. [Lat. approximatus, p. p. 
of approximare, See infra.) 

1. Near; next; proximate. [Obs.] 

2. (Chem. & Math.) Nearly approaching correct- 
ness; not carried out to perfect accuracy ; as, approx- 
imate results, approximate values. 

3. (Zodl.) Arranged in the jaws so that one passes 
on the side of the next, with no intervening vacancy ; 


—said of the teeth. Brande. 
Approximate quantities (Math.), those which are near- 
ly, but not absolutely, equal. : Brande. 


Ap-prox/i-mite, v.¢t. [imp.&p.p. APPROXIMATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. APPROXIMATING.] [Lat. appro.w- 
imare, from ad and proximare, to come near, from | 
proximus, superl. of propior, nearer, compar. of 
adv. prope, near; Fr. approximer, Pr. aprosmar, 
It. approssimare.] To carry or advance near; to 


cause to approach. Atkin. 
To approximate the inequality of riches to the level of na- 
ture. Burke. 
Ap-prox/i-mite, v.i. To come or draw near; to 
approach. - Burke. 
Ap-pr6x/i-mate-ly, adv. With near approxima- 
tion. 


Ap-préx/imi/tion, n. [Fr. approximation, L. 
Lat. approximatio.} 

1. Act of approximating; a drawing, moving, or 
advancing or being near; approach. 

The largest capacity and the most noble dispositions are but 
an approximation to the proper standard and true symmetry 
of human nature. L Taylor. 

2. (Math.) A continual approach or coming nearer 
and nearer to a result, without being able perhaps 
ever to arrive at it. Hutton. 

Ap-prox/i-ma/tive, a. [Fr. approximatif.] Ap- 

-proaching; approximate. 

Ap-pwi! (ap-pwe’), n. [Fr., from Lat. podium, a 
foothold, from Gr. rods, 70d6s5, foot.] A support or 
supporter; aprop. [Obs.] 

If a vine be to climb trees that are of any great height, there 
would be stays and appuies set to it, Holland. 

Ap/pulse, or Ap-pitlse’ (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. 
appulse, Lat. appulsus, from appellere, appulsum, 
to drive to, from ad and pellere, to drive. ] 

1. The act of striking against. ‘ In all consonants 


there is an appulse of the organs.” Holder. 
2. Arrival; landing. [Rare.] Bryant. 


3. (Astron.) The near approach of two heavenly 
bodies so that both are seen at once in the field of 
the telescope, as when the moon passes very near 
a star. Nichol. 

Ap-ptil/sion, n. The act of striking against. 
Ap-ptil/sive, a. Striking against; impinging; as, 
the appulsive influence of the planets. P. Cyc. 
Ap-pwtl/sive-ly, adv. By appulsion. 
Ap-ptir/te-nan¢e, ». [So written for apperte- 
nence.| [O. Fr. apurtenaunse, apartenance, N. Fr. 
appartenance, L. Lat. appartenentia. See APPER- 
TAIN.] (Law.) That which belongs to something 
else; an adjunct; an appendage; something an- 
nexed to another thing more worthy; in ‘common 
parlance and legal acceptation, something belonging 
to another thing as principal, and which passes as 
incident to it, as a right of way, or other easement 
to land; a right of common to pasture, an outhouse, 
barn, garden, or orchard, to a house or messuage. 
In a strict legal sense, land can never pass as an 
appurtenance to land. Yomlins. Bouvier. Burrill. 
Ap-pfix/te-nant, a. [Fr. appartenant, p. pr. of 
appartenir. See supra.] Belonging; pertaining; 
incident; as, a right of way appurtenant to land or 
buildings. Blackstone. 

Common appurtenant (Law), that which is annexed 
to land, and is claimed by grant, or prescription which 
supposes a grant. Blackstone. 

Ap/ri-eate, v. i. [Lat. apricatum, from apricare, 
and apricari, from apricus, lying open, exposed to 
the sun, contracted from apericus, from aperire, to 
uncover, open.] To bask in the sun; to sun one’s 


self. [Obs.] Boyle. 
A-pri¢/i-ty, n. [Lat. apricitas, from apricis.| Sun- 
_shine, [Obs.] Blount. 


A/pri-edot,n. (0. Eng. apricock, O. Eng. & Fr. abri- 
cot, Sp. albaricoque, albarcoque, albercoque, alvar- 
coque, It. albercocca, albicocca, Ger. apricose, Ar, 
al-birgag, and al-burgiqg. Though the Eng. and Fr. 
form abricot is derived from the Ar. through the 
Sp., yet the Ar. word itself was formed from the 
Lat. pre@coquus or pre@cox, early ripe, as peaches 
and apricots were occasionally called (Diose. 1, 
165) zpatkéxia, Through Dioscorides the word 
was probably introduced into Arabic; for his work 
was early translated into that language, and used 
as a text-book, from which the Arabs learned 
medicine and botany.] (Bot.) The fruit of the 
Prunus Armeniaca of Linnzus, allied to the plum, 

_and of an oval figure and delicious taste. 

A’pril, n. [Lat. Aprilis, contr. of Aperilis, from ape- 
rire, to open, as the month in which the earth 
opens for new fruit; Fr. Avril, O. Fr. Abreen, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. Abril, It. Aprile.] The fourth month of 

_the year. 

A’pril-fool, ». One who is sportively imposed 

_upon by others on the first of April. 

of pri-o/rt. (Lat. prior, former, compar., superl. 
primus.) 
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Ap’si-dal, a. 


ae) the apsidal termination of the chancel. 
1D 


throne, in ancient churches. 


APRON 


1. (Logic.) Reasoning a priori is that which de- 
duces consequences from definitions formed, or prin- 
ciples assumed, or which infers effects from causes 
previously known, ‘This is the reverse of @ poste- 
vi 


re. 

2. (Philos.) Knowledge and conceptions a priori 
are assumed, or pre-supposed, as prior to experience, 
in order to make experience rational or possible. 

A priori, that is, from these necessities of the mind or forms 
of thinking, which, though first revealed to us by experience, 
must yet have pre-existed in order to make experience pos- 
sible. Coleridge. 


A’pron (i/purn or prun) (Synop., § 130), 2. 


{Proy. Eng. nappern, Fr. naperon, a large cloth, 
augm. of nappe, cloth, table-cloth, from Lat. nap- 
pa, napkin, table-napkin, L. Lat. napa; O. Fr. ap- 
pronaire, a woman’s apron, appronier, a black- 
smitl’s apron. The Ir. aprun and Gael. aparan, 
aparran, are taken from the Eng.] 
1. A cloth, or piece of leather, worn on the fore 
art of the body, to keep the clothes clean, or de- 
end them from injury. 
2. The fat skin covering the belly of a goose or 
duck. [Prov. pee Halliwell, 
3. A piece of leather, or other thing, to be spread 
before a person riding in a gig, chaise, or sulky, to 
defend him from the rain, snow, or dust; a boot. 
“ The weather being too hot for the apron.” Hughes. 
4. (Gun.) A flat piece of lead that covers the 
vent of a cannon. Campbell. 
5. (Naval Arch.) A piece of carved timber, just 
above the foremost end of the keel. Totten. 
6. A platform, or flooring of plank, at the en- 
trance of a dock, against which the dock-gates are 
shut, and also forming part of a dam. 
7. (Mech.) The piece that holds the cutting-tool 
of a planer. 


A’proned (i/purnd), a. Wearing an apron. 


A cobbler aproned, and a parson gowned. Pope. 


A’/pron-man, 7. A man who wears an apron; a 


laboring man; a mechanic, Shak. 
p/ro-p6s! (ip/ro-po’), adv. [Fr.@ propos, from a, 
to, and propos, purpose, from Lat. propositum, 
plan, purpose, from proponere, to propose, from 
pro, before, and ponere, to put, place.] 

1. Opportunely; seasonably. Warburton. 

2. By the way; to the purpose ;—a word used to 
introduce an incidental observation, suited to the 
oceasion, though not strictly belonging to the nar- 
ration. 
pse, n.; pl. AP/SES. 
sis. See ApsIs. 

The mosaic pavement in the apse, begun by Nicholas V., 
was completed by Paul II. Milnan, 
1. (Astron.) Pertaining to the ap- 


[See infra.] (Arch.) An ap- 


sides. 
2. (Arch.) Pertaining to the apsis of a church; 


sis, n.; pl. AP/SI-DES. See ApsE. [Lat. apsis, 
absis, Gr. awWis, gen. dwidos, a tying, fastening, the 
hoop of a wheel, the wheel, a bow, arch, vault, from 
amrevy, to fasten. ] 

1. (Astron.) One of the 
two points of an orbit, 
as of a planet or satellite, 
which are at the greatest 
and least distance from & 
the central body, corre- 
sponding to the aphelion 
and perihelion of a plan- 
et, and to the apogee and 
perigee of the moon. The 
most distant is called the higher apsis ; the other, the 
lower apsis, and the line joining them, the line of 
apsides. 

2. (Arch.) (a.) The arched roof of a house, room, 
or oven. (0.) An inner part of a church, being a 
domed semicircular or polygonal termination of the 





Apsides. 


choir or aisles, where the altar was placed, and 


where the clergy sat. (c.) The bishop’s seat or 
Gwilt. 
3. A reliquary, or case in which the relics of 


saints were kept. 


Apt, a. (Fr. & Pr. apte, Lat. aptus, from obsolete 


apere, to fasten, to join, to fit, Gr. dmrew. See su- 
pra.) 

1. Fit; suitable. ‘ They have not always apt in- 
struments.” Burke, 


Ayiver...aptto be forded by alamb. Bp. Taylor. 
2. Having a tendency; liable ;— used of things; 
as, wheat on moist land is apt to blast, or be winter- 
killed. 
My vines and peaches . . . were apt to have a soot or smut- 
tiness upon their leaves and fruit. Temple. 
3. Inclined; disposed customarily ; ready ; — used 
of persons; as, men are too apt to slander others, 
Apter to give than thou wilt be toask. Beau. § Fl. 
4. Ready; quick; prompt; as, a pupil apt to 
learn, ‘An apt wit.” Johnson, 
I find thee apt, 
And duller shouldst thou be than the fat wood 
That rots itself in ease, on Lethe wharf. Shak, 
Syn.—Fit; meet; suitable; qualified; inclined; dis- 
posed; liable; ready; quick; prompt. 


Apt, v. t. To fit; to suit. [Obs.] ‘That our speech 


be apted to necessary edification.” Bp. Taylor. 
tla-ble, a. ([L. Lat. aptabilis, from aptare.] 
apable of being adapted. [Obs.] Sherwood. 


Ap! ter-d, 
Ap/ter-ans, 


Ap’ter-¥x, 2. 


Apt/i-tiide (53), n. [Fr. 


Al qua, n. 


A-quia/ri-an, 1. 


Al-qua’ri-ts, n. 
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Ap’tite, v. ¢. [Lat. aptare, Pr. aptar. See Apt.) 


‘To make fit. [Obs.] Bailey. 
mn. pl. [N. Lat. aptera, Gr. amrepos, 
without wings, from a priv. and 
mrepév, wing, from mrécSar, to fly.] (Hntom.) In- 
sects without wings, constituting the seventh order 
of insects in Linneus’s system; and including also 
crustacea, spiders, centipeds, and even worms. 
But later zodlogists have made a different distribu- 
tion of these animals, some restricting the name to 
the tribe of insects which includes the flea. Dana, 
p’ter-al, a. pe supra,| 1. Destitute of wings. 
2. (Arch.) Without lateral columns ;— applied to 
buildings which have no series of columns along 
their sides, but are either prostyle or amphiprostyle, 
and opposed to peripteral. P. Cyc. 
p’ter-an, 7. (/ntom.) One of the Aptera, an order 
of wingless insects. 
p’ter-otts, a 1. (Entom.) Destitute of wings; 
apteral ;— applied to insects of the order Aptera. 
2. (Bot.) Destitute of membranous expansions, 
as a stem or eae — opposed to alate, Brande. 
r. a 
priv. and aes wing. 
Cf. APTERA.] (Ornith.) Saxe 
A bird of New Zealand /f 
of the ostrich or brevi- f 
pennate family, with f 
only short rudiments of % 
wings, armed with a 
claw, and without a 
tail. Baird, 






Apteryx (A. Mantelli). 
aptitude, L. Lat. aptitudo. See Arv.] 

1. A natural or acquired disposition for a partic- 
ular purpose, or tendency to a particular action or 
effect; as, oil has an aptitude to burn; men acquire 
an aptitude to particular vices. 

2. A general fitness or suitableness. 

That sociable and helpful aptitude which God implanted 
between man and woman. Milton. 

3. Readiness in learning; docility ; aptness. ‘‘ He 
was a boy of remarkable aptitude.” Macaulay. 
pt/i-ti/di-mal, a. Containing aptitude. [Obs.] 
pt/i-ta/di-nal-ly, adv. In an aptitudinal manner. 
pt/ly, adv. In an apt or suitable manner; fitly; 
properly; justly; pertinently; readily. 
pt/ness, 2. 1. Fitness; suitableness; as, the apt- 
ness of things to their end. 

2. Disposition of the mind; propensity; as, the 
aptness of men to follow example. 

3. Quickness of apprehension; readiness in learn- 
ing; docility; as, an aptness to learn is more ob- 
servable in some children than in others. 

4. Tendency ;— used of things; as, the aptness of 
iron to rust. 


Ap/tote, xn. [Lat. aptotum, Gr. titrwros, from a priv. 


and mrwrés, fallen, declined, from rizrecy, to fall.] 
(Gram.) A noun which has no variation of termi- 


_hation or distinction of cases; an indeclinable noun, 
Ap/y-rét/ie, a. [Gr.a priv. and ruperés, fever, from 


mop, fire.] (Jfed.) Without fever ;— applied to days 
when there is an intermission of fever. Dunglison. 
ply-réx’/y, n. [Fr. apyrexic, N. Lat. apyrevia, Gr. 
arvpetia, from a priv. and rupécce, to be feverish, 
from rvperés, burning heat, fever, from zip, fire.] 
(Med.) The absence or intermission of fever. 


A-py/rots, or Ap/y-rotis (Synop., § 180), a. [Gr. 


arvpos, from a@ priv. and 7%p, fire.] Incombustible, 
or sustaining a strong heat without alteration of 
form or properties. 

C2" Apyrous bodies differ from those simply refractory. 

Refractory bodies may be altered but not tused by heat. 
Apyrous bodies can not be altered. 
[Lat., akin to Skr. ap, f., water, Goth. 
ahwa, river, O. H. Ger. aha, M. H. Ger. ahe, A-8. ea.] 
Water ;—a word much used in pharmacy and the 
old chemistry, in various significations, determined 
by the word or words annexed, 

Aqua fortis (Chem.), same as ritric-acid. — Aqua ma- 

rine, or aqua marina, a fine variety of beryl; —formerly 
so called by jewelers on account of its color, resembling 
the green of sea-water.— Agua regia (Chem.), the same 
as nitro-chloro-hydric acid. 
[Fr. Aquarien, Lat. as if Aquari- 
anus, from aqua. See supra.| (Kccl. Hist.) One 
of asect of Christians in the primitive church who 
consecrated water in the eucharist instead of wine; 
either under a pretense of abstinence, or because 
they thought it was unlawful to drink wine. 


ofl-qua!ré-time, n.; pl. A-QUA/RLA, [Lat. aquarium. 


See infra.] 
1. An artificial pond for rearing aquatic plants. 
2. A globe or tank of glass for keeping alive 

aquatic animals, usually in connection with aquatic 

plants, rock-work, and shells, Gosse. 

[Lat. 

aquarius, relating to 

water, a water-carrier, 
from aqua, q. v.; Pr. 

Aquari.] (Astron.) The 

Water-bearer; a sign in 

the zodiae which the sun 

enters about the 21st of 

January ; — so called 

from the rains which 

prevail at that season in 

Italy and the East. 
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Aquarius. 





ARABESQUE 


A-quiatfie, a. (Lat. aquaticus, Fr. aquatique, 
A-quit/ie-al, Pr. aquatic. See Aqua.) 
1. Pertaining to or inhabiting water; as, aquatic 
animals and plants. 
2. Frequenting water; as, aquatic fowls. 
tS Aquatical is rarely used. 
A-quit/ie, nm. A plant which grows in water, as 
the flag. 
Aq/ua-tile (ik/wa-til), a. (Fr. aquatile, Lat. aquat- 
ilis.] Inhabiting the water. [JZare.] Browne. 
A’/qua-tint, n. [It. acqua tinta, dyed water, 
A/qua-tin’ta, from acqua, equiy. to Lat. aqua, 
q. v., and tinto, f. tinta, dyed, tinged, p. p. of tin- 
gere, tignere, to dye.) A method of engraving by the 
use of aqua fortis, by which an effect is produced 
_resembling a drawing in water colors or Indian ink. 
aqua Wo-fana,n. <A fluid containing arsenic, 


and used for secret poisoning, made by a woman 
named Vofana, who lived at Palermo in the middle 
of the 17th century, and is said to haye poisoned 
francis. 


more than 600 persons. 
Aq’ue-ditet (k/we- <a 
dtikt) (Synop., §130), 
n. Fr. aqueduc, 
O. Fr. aqueduct 
(Cotgr.), Lat. aque- 
ductus, from aque, 
gen. of aqua, q. V., 
and ductus, a lead- - 
ing, from ducere, to 
lead. See DuKE.] 

1. A conductor, 
conduit, or artificial = 
channel for conyey- Rage ate 
ing water, especially one for supplying large cities 
with water. 

{=~ The term is also applied to a structure, similar to 
the ancient aqueducets, for conveying a canal over a river 
or hollow; more properly called an agueduct-bridge. 

2. (Anat.) A canal or passage in parts of the 
body. . Dunglison. 

A-qué/i-ty, n. The quality of being watery; water- 
~iness; aquosity. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
A/que-otis, a [Fr. aqueur, Lat. aquosus, from 

aqua, q. Vv.) 
1. Partaking of the nature of water, or abounding 





with it; watery. ‘dqgueows moisture.” Ray. 
2. Made by means of water. ‘An aqueous de- 
posit.” Dana. 


Aqueous humor (Anat.), one of the humors of the eye; 
a limpid fluid, occupying the space between the crystal- 
line lens and the cornea, and divided into two chambers 
by the iris. — Aqueous rocks (Geol.), those which are de- 
posited from water and lie in strata, as opposed to vol- 
canic rocks, which are of igneous origin. 
A/que-otis-ness, n. The quality of being watery; 
waterishness; wateriness. 
A-quif’er-otis, a. [Lat. agua, water, and ferre, to 
bear.] Conducting water or a watery fluid; as, 
_aquiferous vessels; the aquiferous system. 
A/qui-form, @. [Lat. aqua, water, and forma.] Hay- 
ing the form of water. 
Aguila, n.; pl. AQULLA. [Lat. aquila.] 
1. (Ornith.) The eagle, a genus of birds of prey. 
2. (Astron.) A northern constellation above Cap- 
_Yricornus and Aquarius, Pa Cue. 
Agq/ui-lime (-lin or ln) (Synop., § 130), a [Lat. 
aquilinus, from aquila, q. v.] 
1. Belonging to the eagle. 
2. Curving; hooked; prominent, like the beak of 
an eagle ; — applied particularly to the nose, 
Terribly arched and aquiline his nose. Cowper. 
Aq/ui-lon, n. jee aquilon, Lat. aquilo, gen. -onis.] 
The north wind, so called from its swiftness. Sha’. 
q/ui-ta/ni-an, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Aquitania, 
one of the great divisions of Gaul, which, according 
to Cesar, lay between the Garonne, the Pyrenees, 
and the ocean, and which is now called Gascony. 
A-quose’, a. [Lat. aquosus, watery, from aqua, 
q. v.] Having the qualities of water; watery ; aque- 


ous. [fare.] Bailey. 
A-qués/i-ty, n. The condition of being wet or wa- 
tery; wateriness. Tolhausen. 


Very little water or aquosity is found in their belly. Zolland. 
dra, n. [Lat.] (dstron.) The Altar; a southern 
_ constellation, containing nine stars. Ogilvie. 
Ar’ab (Synop., § 1380), x. [Prob. from 

arabah, a desert, the name employed, 
in several passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, to denote the region east of the 
Jordan and Dead Sea, Ar. Arab, Heb. 
arabi, arbi, arbim.] (Geog.) A native ..4 
or an inhabitant of Arabia. 
Ar’a-bésque (ir/a-bisk), n. [Fr. ara- 
besque,from Lat. Arabicus, Avabian.] A 
species of ornement used for enriching 
flat surfaces, either painted, inlaid in 
mosaic, or carved in low relief. It con- 
sists of a fanciful and ideal mixture of 
all sorts of figures of men and animals, 
real and imaginary, often truncated and 
growing out of plants; also all sorts of © 
plants, fruits, and foliage, involved and 
twisted, and upon which the animals 
and other objects rest. In the purest 
style of Arabesque, figures of animals 





Arabesque. 
were excluded, as forbidden by the Koran. Ozf. Gloss. 
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ARABESQUE 


Avla-bésque, a. In the manner of the Arabians; 
relating to, or exhibiting, the style of ornament 
called arabesque; as, arabesque ornament. 
r/a-bésqued (ir/a-béskt), @ Ornamented in the 
style of arabesques. 

A-ra/bi-an, a. (Gceog.) Pertaining to Arabia, or to 
its inhabitants. Herbert. 

Arabian bird, the phenix. Shak. 


a ere n. (Geog.) A native of Arabia; an Arab. 
rfa-bie (123), a [Lat. Arabicus, from Arabia.] 
Belonging to Arabia, or to the language of its in- 
habitants. Worthington. 
r/a-bie, n. The language of the Arabians. 
A-rib/ie-al, a. Relating to Arabia; Arabic. 
Nyaa adv. Inthe Arabian manner, 
y/a-bime, n. (Chem.) Any gum which is easily 


dissolved in water, as gum-arabic. Brande. 
rfa-bism, n. [Fr. Arabisme.] An Arabic idiom 
or peculiarity of language. Stuart. 


a-bist, n. One well versed in the Arabic lan- 
guage or literature. 

Arfa-ble, a. [Fr. arable, Lat. arabilis, from arare, 
to plow; Gr. dpody.] Fit for plowing or tillage; 
hence, often applied to land which has been plowed 
or tilled. 

efirla-bo We-dés’eo,n. [It.] A style of art com- 
bining the Moorish, Roman, and ae ai 

Twilt. 

Ar/a-ea-nége/ (91), n. sing. & pl. (Geog.) A native 
or an inhabitant of Aracan, or Arracan, a British 
province of Farther India. 
r/a-ea-nége’, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Aracan, or 
to its inhabitants, 

A-rac¢e’, v.t. [Fr. arracher, to pull up, Lat. abradi- 
care, to uproot, from radix, a root; Fr. rache.] To 
tear up by the roots; to draw away. [Obs.] Wyatt. 

A-ri/ceotts (a-ra/shus), a. [Lat. arum, a genus 

of plants. Pertaining to plants of the genus Arum. 
off7'/a-ehis,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Leguminos@, and producing 
the nuts or seeds called peanuts. Ling. Cyc. 

A-rieh'ni-da,n.pl. (Zodl.) The class of spiders, 

See ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


Q@> Like the insects, and un- 
like the crustacea, they are air- 
breathing ; but like the crustacea, 
and unlike the insects, they have 
no distinction of head and thorax, 
the two being united into what is 
called acephalo-thorax. They un- 
dergo no metamorphosis, and have 
no antenne, and no wings. The 
order includes, with spiders, the 
scorpions, and mites, or acari. 

Dana. 





Myale fodiens. 


A-rieh/ni-dan, 7, [Gr. dpayvn, spider. ] 
One of the Arachnida. 

A-rieh/noid, a. [Gr. dpaxyvoeidis, like_a cobweb, 

from dpaxvn, spider, spider’s web, and «idos, form. ] 
1. Resembling a spider’s web. 

2. (Anat.) Pertaining to a thin, semi-transparent 

membrane of the brain, between the dura mater 

and pia mater. Dunglison. 


{> The same term was applied by Celsius and Galen 
to the membrame of the vitreous humor of the eye. 


3. (Bot.) Covered with, or composed of, soft, 
loose hairs or fibers, so as to resemble a cobweb; 
cobwebby. Gray. 
r/ach-n6l/o-gist, n. One versed in arachnology. 
r/aeh-noVo-gy,n. [Gr. dpayyn, spider, and Adyos, 
discourse; Aéyerv, to spenk.] The science or history 
of spiders and other Arachnida. 

A-reze’o-st¥le, n. [Lat. ar@ostylos, Gr. dpatéorviXos, 
from dpacos, thin, rare, with intervals, and o7dXos, a 
pillar, a Sere (Arch.) That style of the Gre- 
cian temple in which the columns are placed four, 
and occasionally five, diameters apart. 

A-roe’o-style, a. Pertaining to a kind of interco- 
lumniation in which the columns are four or five 
diameters apart. Gwilt. 
/y2e-0-s¥s/tyle, n. [Gr. dpatés, and ctorvdds, with 
columns standing close; civ, with, and crdXos. See 
supra.| (Arch.) The method of proportioning the 
distance between pairs of columns. Gwilt. 

A/ra-go-nége/ (91), n. sing. & pl. (Geog.) A native 
or an inhabitant of Aragon, or Arragon, 
r/a-go-nése!,a. (Gcog.) Pertaining to Aragon, or 
to its inhabitants. 
x/a-go-nite, xn. [From Aragon, in Spain.] A min- 
eral identical in composition with calcite or carbo- 
nate of lime, but harder, and crystallizing in pris- 
matic forms. In pearly shells, the pearly part con- 
sists of aragonite, and the rest usually of calcite. 

Dana. 

Ar-aign’ee (ar-ran/ya), in. [Fr. araignée, Proy. 

Ar-raign’ (ar-ran’), Eng. arain, arrain, spi- 
der, from Lat. aranea, Gr. adpayyvn.] (ort.) The 
branch, return, or gailery of amine. Bailey, 

A-rivise’, v. t. [A-8. arasjan. See RAISE.] To raise. 
[ Obs. ] Shak. 

Ar/a-miiie, a. [Lat., as if Aramaicus, from Ara- 
maca, Ueb. Aram, i. c., Highland, Syria and Meso- 
potamia, Gr. ’Apapatos, “Aptuos, the inhabitants of 
this country.] Pertaining to Aram, or to the in- 
habitants, language, or literature of Syria and Mes- 
opotamia; Aramean. 

Ay/a-m@/an, a. Pertaining to the Syrians and Chal- 


(Zo0l.) 
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deans, who were descended from Aram, son of Shem, 

or to their language. [Written also A4ramexan.] 

1/a-mé/an-igm, n. An idiom of the Aramean lan- 
guage. 

Az/a-né/i-dans, n. ) [Fr. arandéides, from Lat. ara- 
v/a-né/i-dés, 1. pl. nea, spider.}| A family, or 
one of a family, of Arachnida, including the proper 

spiders. Wilson. 

Ar/a-né/i-form, a. [Lat. aranea, spider, and forma, 
form.] Having the form of a spider. Kirby. 

A-ra/ne-otts, a. [Lat. araneosus, from araned, spi- 
der, spider’s web; Fr. araigneuv.] 

1. Resembling a cobweb. Bailey. 

2. Extremely thin and delicate, like a cobweb; 
as, the araneous membrane of the eye. See ARACH- 
NOID. Derham. 

of-rdain'gd,n.; pl. A-RAN/GOES. [The native name. ] 
A bead of rough carnelian. Arangoes are used in 
the African slave trade, and imported from Bom- 
bay. Simmonds. 

A-ra/tion, n. [Lat. aratio, from arare, to plow.] 
Plowing. ‘‘ Prepared for a second aration.” Johnson, 

Lands are said to be in a state of avation when they are un- 

_ der tillage. Brande. 

Ar’a-to-ry (50), a. [Fr. aratoire. See supra.] Con- 

tributing to tillage. 

An’ qu-ea'ri-a,n. [Named from Araucania, south 
of Chili.] (Bot.) A genus of conifers of the Pine 
family. The species are confined mostly to South 
America and Australia. The woody fiber differs 
from that of other conifers in having the dots in 
their outer surfaces in two or three rows, and the 

_ dots of contiguous rows alternating. Dana. 

Ar/au-ea/ri-an, a. Relating to, or of the nature of, 
the araucaria. The earliest conifers in geological 

,. history were mostly araucarian, Dana, 

Ax’bal-est, 

Ax’bal-ist, 
{ Abbreviation 
of arcubalist, 
q.v.; Fr. arba- 
léte, O. Fr. ar- 
baleste, Pr. arbalesta.| (Antiq.) A cross-bow, con- 
sisting of a steel bow set in a shaft of wood, fur- 
nished with a string and a trigger, and bent with a 
piece of iron. It served to throw bullets, darts, ar- 
rows, &c. [Written also arbalet and ee) 

x Fosbroke. 

Axr/balist/er, n. [From arcubalister, gq. v.; Fr. ar- 
balctrier, O. Fr. arbalestier.] A cross-bowman. 

.. [ Obs. ] Speed. 

Ar’bi-ter,n. [Lat. arbiter, Fr. & Pr. arbitre.] 

1. (Law.) A person appointed, or chosen, by par- 
ties in controversy, to decide their differences. 

(=~ In miodern usage, arbitrator is the technical word. 

2. Any person who has the power of judging and 
determining, without control; one whose power of 
deciding and governing is not limited. Cowper. 

For Jove is arbiter of both to man. Cowper. 

Syn.—Arbitrator ; umpire; controller ; ruler; gov- 
ernor, 

Ay!bi-ter, v.t. To act as arbiter between; to judge. 

.. LObs.] Hall. 

Ar’bi-tra-ble, a. [Fr. arbitrable, from Lat. arbi- 
trari, to hear, to decide, from arbiter, q. wa 

1. Arbitrary; depending on the will. Spelman. 

2. Determinable. Bp. Hall. 

Ar-bit/ra-ment,n. [L. Lat. arbitramentum, Pr. 
arbitramen, Catalan arbitrament, Sp. arbitramento, 
arbitramiento. | 

1. Will; determination; decision. ‘‘ The arbitra- 
ment of time.” E. Everett. 

Gladly at this moment would MacIvor have put their quar- 
rel to personal urbitrament. WW. Scott, 

.. 2. The award of arbitrators. Cowell. 

Ay’bi-tra-ri-ly, adv. In an arbitrary manner; by 
will only; despotically; absolutely. ‘To govern 

arbitrarily.” Dryden. 

Ax’ bi-tra-ri-mess, n. The quality of being arbi- 
trary; despoticalness; tyranny ; as, mere arbitrari- 

.. ness in the communicators. Bp. Hall. 

Ay’ bi-tra/ri-otis, a. (Lat. arbitrarius.] Arbitrary ; 
despotic. [Obs.] ‘‘Arbitrarious dependence on 

..any will or understanding.” Norris. 

Ar/bi-tri/vi-otts-ly, adv. Inan arbitrary manner; 

,.arbitrarily. [Obs.] Barrow. 

Ayr’bi-tra-ry (44), a. [Fr. arbitraire, Pr. arbitrari, 
Lat. arbitrarius, from arbitrari, to hear, to decide, 
from arbiter, q. v.] 

1. Depending on will or discretion; not governed 
by any fixed rules; as, an arbitrary decision; an 
arbitrary punishment. 

It was wholly arbitrary in them to do so or otherwise. 

Bp. Taylor. 

Arbitrary power is most easily established on the ruins of 
liberty abused to licentiousness, Washington. 

2. Founded not on the nature of things, but on 
mere will or choice. 

Rank pretends to fix the value of every one, and is the most 
arbitrary of all things. Landor. 

3. Despotic; absolute in power; having no ex- 
ternal control; bound by no law; as, an arbitrary 

..prince, or government. Dryden. 

Ax’ bi-trate, v.t. ae arbitrari, to be a hearer or 
beholder of something, to make a decision, to give 
judgment, from arbiter, q. v.; Fr. arbitrer, Pr. ar- 
bitrar.] 


Ne. 








ARBORIZATION 


1. To hear and decide, as arbitrators; as, to 
choose men to arbitrate a disputed case. 

. 2. To decide, or determine generally. South. 

Ar’bi-trate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ARBITRATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. nN. ARBITRATING. ] 

1. To decide; to determine, 
In this contest strokes must arbitrate.» Shak. 
2. To judge of or act as arbitrator ; as, to arbitrate 

,,upon several reports. 

Ar/bitra/tion, n. [Fr. arbitration, Pr. arbitracio, 
Lat. arbitratio, from arbitrari.) The hearing and 
determination of a cause between parties in contro- 
versy, by a person or persons chosen by the parties. 

(2 This may be done by one person; but it is usual 
to choose two or three; or for each party to choose one, 
and these to name a third, who is called the wmpire. 
Their determination is called an award. Bouvier. 

Arbitration bond, a bond which obliges one to abide by 
the award of an arbitration. — Arbitration of exchange, 
the operation of converting the currency of one country 
into that of another, through the medium of one or more 

,.intervening currencies. Davies & Peck. 

Ar’bi-tra/tor, n. [Lat., from arbitrari; Fr. arbi- 
trateur, Pr. arbitrador.) 

1. A person chosen by parties who have a contro- 
versy, to determine their differences, Jacobs. 
2. The person chosen as umpire, by two arbitra- 
tors, when the parties do not agree. Milton. 
3. One who has the power of deciding or-pre- 
scribing without control. ‘Masters of their own 
terms and arbitrators of a peace.” Addison. 

a Syn.—Judge; umpire; referee; arbiter. See JupGr. 

Ar’ bi-tra/trix, n. [ Lat. arbitratriz, from arbitrator, 
arbitrari.| A female who arbitrates or judges. 

Ar-bit/re-ment, 7. Same as ARBITRAMENT. 

Ar’bi-tress, 7. [From arbiter, q. v.; Lat. arbitra.] 

,. A female arbiter; an arbitratrix. 

Ax’blast, n. <A cross-bow. See ARBALIST. 


Here be two arblasts, comrade, with windlaces and auarrey. 
. Scott. 


Ayr’bor, n. [Lat. arbor, tree, a thing made of wood. 
In its first sense it has been changed from harbor, 
q.v. In Chaucer herber, herbere, is equivalent to 
arbor, a bower.] 

1. A kind of lattice-work formed of, or covered 
with, vines, branches of trees, or other plants, for 
shade; a bower. Sidney. 

2. (Bot.) A tree, as distinguished from a shrub. 

3. (Mech.) An axle or spindle on which a wheel 

,, turns. Francis. 

Ax’bo-ra-ry,a. [Lat. arborarius, from arbor, q. v.] 

,. Belonging to atree. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Axr’bo-va/tor, n. [Lat. arborator, from arbor.) One 

..who plants or who prunes trees. [Obs.] E£vetyn. 

Arbor BDi-a’ne@. [Lat., the tree of Diana, or sil- 
ver.] (Chem.) A precipitation of silver in a beauti- 
ful arborescent form; made by putting mercury into 
a solution of nitrate of silver. Turner. 

Ayr-b0/re-al, a. Pertaining to, or found frequenting, 


.. Woods or trees; as, arboreal animals, R. Owen. 
Ar’bored, a. Furnished with an arbor, “An ar- 
bored walk.” Pollok, 


Axr-b30/ve-otis, a. [Lat. arboreus, from arbor.] 

1. Having the form, constitution, or habits, of a 
proper tree, in distinction from ashrub. Loudon. 
2. Pertaining to, or growing on, trees; as, arbo- 

..7eOus MOSS, Quincy. 

Ar/bo-vés/cem¢e, 1. [Lat. arborescens, p. pr. of 
arborescere, to become a tree, from arbor, tree.] 
The figure of a tree; the resemblance of a tree in 
minerals, or crystallizations, or groups of erystals 
in that form; as, the arborescence produced by pre- 

.. cipitating silver. 

Ayr/bo-rés’¢ent, a. [Lat. arborescens.] Resembling, 
or having a tendency to resemble, a tree; becoming 
woody in stalk; dendritic. ‘drborescent holly- 

,. hocks.” Loudon. 

Ax/bo-ret, n. [O. Fr. arboret, Lat. arboretum, equiv. 
to arbustum, « place where trees are planted, a sin- 
gle tree, from arbor, tree.] A small tree or shrub. 


[ Obs.] Spenser, 
Among thick-woven arbvorets, and flowers 

An Embroidered on each bank. Milton. 

Ar! Bo-vel tame, n.; pl. AR-BO-RE/TA, [See ARBO- 


RET.] A place ina park, nursery, &e.,in which a 
collection of trees, consisting of one of each kind, 
is cultivated. Brande. 
Axr-bér’ie-al, a. Relating to trees. [Obs.] Smart. 
Ax/bor-i-etilt/tir-al (-ktlt/yyr-), a. Pertaining to 
.. arboriculture. Ogilvie. 
Ar’/bor-i-etilt/tire (-ktilt/ynr),”. [Lat. arbor, tree, 
and cultura. See CuLTURE.] The art of cultivat- 
ing trees and shrubs, chiefly for timber or orna- 
..mental purposes. 
Ay/bor-i-ctilt/iir-ist, . 
to arboriculture, 
Ar-bér/i-form, a. [Lat. arbor, tree, and forma.]} 
.. Having the form of a tree. 
Ar’bor-ist, n. [Fr. arboriste, frem Lat. arbor, tree. ] 
One who makes trees his study, or who is versed in 
.. the knowledge of trees. Howell. 
Ax/bor-i-za/tion, n. [Fr. arborisation, from ar- 
boriser; Lat. arbor, tree.] 
1. The appearance or figure of a tree or plant in 
minerals or fossils; a dendrite. Dana. 
2. (Anat.) A tree-like appearance produced by 
the injection of capillary vessels, Dunglison. 
See HERBORIZATION. . 


One who devotes himself 
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ARBORIZED 


Ax/bor-ized, a. Having a trec-like appearance. 


.. ‘An arborized or moss agate.” Wright. 
y-otis, @. Formed by trees, From under 
shady, arborous roof.” Milton. 


Br'bor Sa-tir'nt. (Lat., tree of Saturn, or lead.] 
(Chem.) An arborescent precipitation of lead, made 
by suspending a piece of zinc in a solution of ace- 

,.tate of lead. Turner, 

Ar'bor-vine, n. A species of bind-weed, 

Arbor Vite, [Lat., tree of life.] 

1. (Bot.) An evergreen tree of the cypress tribe, 

~ genus Thuja. The American species is the 7. oc- 
cidentalis. Baird, 
2. (Anat.) An arborescent appearance observed 
on cutting the cerebellum in a longitudinal direc- 
,tion,  ~ Dunglison. 

Ax’ bits-cle (ir/btis-sl, 65), 2. [Lat. arbuscula, small 
tree, shrub, dim. of arbor, tree.] A dwarf tree, in 
size between a shrub and a tree. Bradley. 

Ar-biis’eu-lar, a. [Lat. arbuscula.) Resembling 
ashrub; haying the figure of small trees. Da Costa. 

Ar-biis/tive, a. [Lat. arbustivus, from arbustum, 
q.v.] Containing copses of trees or shrubs; covered 
with shrubs. Bartram, 

Ar-bits/tum, n, [Lat. arbustum, contracted from 
arbosetum, from arbvos, equiv. to arbor, tree; Fr. ar- 

,.vuste.| A copse of shrubs or trees; an orchard. 

Ar’biite, n. [Lat. arbutus, akin to arbor, tree.] 

Ar-bit/tus,} The strawberry-tree, a genus of ever- 
green shrubs, of the heath family, It has a berry 
resembling the strawberry. 

Ar-bii/te-an, a. [Lat. arbuteus, from arbutus.] Per- 
taining to, or made of, the strawberry-tree, Hvelyn. 
re,n. [Fr.& Pr. arc, Lat. arcus, 
bom) go are] ted ga aE tai 

. (Geom.) Any part of the cir- 
eae foe of z eircis or other Are. 
curve ; asegment of acircle. Hutton. 

2. Anarch. [Rare.] “Arcs of triumph.” Pope. 

Ar-eade’,n. [Fr.ar- = as ———————— 
cade, 8p. arcada, L. 
Lat. arcata, from Lat. ‘% 
arcus, bow, arch.] 
(Arch.) (a.) A series 
of arches supported 
by columns or piers 
either open or backe 
by masonry. Oxf. ; 
Gloss. (b.) A long, 
arched building or 
gallery, lined on each 
side with shops. P. 








Arcade. P 
Cyc. (c.) A single arched aperture or inclosure ; — 


Gwilt. 
Furnished with an arcade. 
Ar-ea/di-an,)a. [Fr. Arcadien, Arcadique, Lat. 
Ar-ea/die, Arcadius, Arcadicus, fr. Arcadia. ] 
(Geog.) Pertaining to Arcadia, a mountainous dis- 
. trict in the heart of the Peloponnesus. 
Ar-ea/di-an,n. (Geog.) A native of Arcadia. 
Ar-eane’, a. [Lat. arcanus.] Hidden; secret. [ Obs.] 
“The arcane part of divine wisdom.” Berkeley. 
Ar-ea/nwm, 2.5 pl. AR-€A/NA, [Lat. arcanum, 
from arcanus, closed, seeret, from arca, chest, box, 
from arcere, to inclose. See ARK.] 
1. A secret; a mystery ;—genecrally used in the 
lural, ‘Inquiries into the arcana of the God- 
head.” : Warburton. 
2. (Med.) A secret remedy reputed to be very 
.. efficacious. Dunglison. 
Are/bou-timt/ (-boo-tiing’), n. [Fr. arc-boutant, fr. 
arc, bow, arch, and O. Fr, boutant, p. p. of bouter, 
equiv. to buter, to push, to prop.} (Arch.) A flying 
., buttress. Gwilt. 
Arch, 1. rs 
arche, fr. L. Lat. ‘ii e 
arca, for arcus. “Mn, ee\ | 
See Arc.]. aT PO 
1.( Geom.) Any — 
part of a circleor |, 
other curve; an 
are. Hutton. % 
2. (Arch.) A= 
construction of * 
blocks of wood, 
stone, &c., dis- +4 
posed in the line ¢ 
of a eurve, sup- 
porting each other by their mutual pressure, and 
supported at the two ends; as, the arch of a bridge. 
& Any place covered by an arch; as, to pass into 
the arch of a bridge. 
4. Any curvature in the form of an arch; as, the 
arch of the aorta. Dunglison. 


A sapphire throne, inlaid with pure e 
Amber, and colors of the flowery arch. Milton. 


Triumphal arches, magnificent structures erected to 
,.2dorn a triumph, and perpetuate the memory of the event. 
Arch, v.t._ [imp. & p. p. ARCHED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

ARCHING. | - 

1. To cover with an arch; as, to arch a gate. 

2. To form or bend into the shape of an arch. 
..' The horse arched his neck.” Charlesworth. 
Arch, a. [Properly chief, eminent, viz., in art and 

roguery; from the following.] Cunning or sly; 
shrewd; waggish; mischievous in sport; roguish; 
as, an arch look, an arch lad, Johnson. 

[He] spoke his request with so arch a leer. Tatler. 


_smore properly called a vault. 
Ar-ead/ed, a. 
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K, keystone; § 8S, 
springers; C, chord, 
or span of arch; I I, 
Bee or platband; 
C C, columns. 
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Arch (68), a. [From Gr. prefix dpxt-, which is from 
the same root as dpxetv, to be first, to begin; doyi, 
the first place, beginning; dpyxds, chief; Lat. archi-, 
L. Lat. arci-, A-8. arce, drce, O. H. Ger. erzi, M. H. 
Ger. erze, erz, H. Ger. erz.] Chief; of the first 
class; principal. ‘‘An arch deed of piteous mas- 
sacre.” Shak. 

(=r Much ,used as a prefix in many compounded 
words, most of which are self-explaining; as, arch-apos- 
tle, arch-builder, arch-conspirator, &e. 


Arch, n. [Ge dox6s.] A chief, [Obs.] ‘My 
worthy arch and patron.” Shak. 
Poole, that arch for truth and honesty, Heywood, 


Ar/ehze-bg/ra-phy, n. [Gr. dpxatos, ancient, and 
ypaper, to describe.] A description of, or a treatise 
,.on, antiquity. Ogilvie. 
Av/ehze-0-10/gi-an,n. [See ARcHEO0LOGY.] One 
skilled in archeology; an archeologist; an anti- 

..quary. 

Ar’ehoe-0-lbgs/lie-al, a. [Gr. doyatodoytxés.] Re- 
lating to archeology, or antiquities; as, arch@olog- 

,. ical researches. Craig. 

Ar/ehve-0-lb6g/ie-al-ly, adv. In an archeological 

..manner, 

Axr’ehoe-61/o0-gist, n. Onc versed in antiquity, or 

,.ancient learning; an antiquary. Wright. 

Av/ehoze-dVo-Zy, n. [Gr. dpxatodoyia, fr. dpxatos, 
ancient, dex, beginning, and Adyos, discourse, Aéyery, 
to speak.] A discourse on antiquity; learning per- 
taining to antiquity; the science of antiquities. 

Ar-eha/ie, a [Gyr. dexatkos, old-fashioned, fr. 

Ar-eha/ie-al, doxatos, ancient.}] Characterized 

.. by antiquity or obsoleteness; ancient; antiquated, 

Ar/ehai-6l/o-gy, n. See ARCHZOLOGY. 

Ar/eha-ism, 7. [Fr. archaisme, from Gr. dpyatos, 
ancient, apx7, beginning. See ARCH, a.] 

1. An ancient or obsolete word, expression, or 
idiom. Watts. 

2. Antiquity of style or use. 

A select vocabulary corresponding (in point of arehaism and 
remoteness from ordinary use) to our scriptural vocabulary. 
jn De (Quincey. 
Areh-an/Sel,n. [Lat. archangelus, Gr. dpyayyedos. 

See ARCH, @., and ANGEL. ] 

1, An angel of the highest order, Milton. 

2. (Bot.) One of several different species of plants 

,.of the genus Lamiun. Withering. 

Aveh/an-géVie, a. [Fr. archangélique.] Belong- 

..ing to archangels. 

Arch-bish/op, n. [A-S. arcebisceop, arcebiscop. 
See BrsHop.] A chief bishop; a church dignitary 
of the first class; a metropolitan bishop who super- 
intends the conduct of the suffragan bishops in his 
province, and also exercises episcopal authority in 
his own diocese. Clarendon. 

Arch-bish/op-rie, n. [See supra and ric.] The 
jurisdiction or place of an archbishop; the province 

,.over which an archbishop exercises authority. 

Arch-bit/ler, n. The chief butler; formerly an 
officer of the German empire, who presented the 
cup to the emperor on solemn occasions; also called 

,. archcupbearer, or archskinker (Ger. erz-schenke). 

Arch-but’tress,n. (Arch.) A flying buttress. 

Oxf. Gloss. 

Arch-cham/ber-lain, 7. [Ger. erz-hammerer. See 
ArRcH, a.) The chief chamberlain ;— formerly an 
officer of the German empire whose office was 

,. Similar to that of the great chamberlain in England. 

Arch-chan/¢el-lor, n. [Ger. erz-kanzler. See 
ARcH, a@.] <A chief chancellor; —formerly an offi- 
cer in the German empire, who presided over the 

.. secretaries of the court. 

Arch-ehém/ie (-ktm/ik), a. Of supreme chemical 

,.powers. ‘The arch-chemic sun.” Milton. 

Arch-eount’, n. A chief count;—a title formerly 
given to the earl of Flanders, on account of his great 

..riches and power. 

Arch-déa/eon (-dé/kn), n. [A-S. arcediacon, archi- 
diacon. See ArcuH, a., and DEACON.] In England, 
an ecclesiastical dignitary, next in rank below a 
bishop, by whom he is appointed, though with in- 
dependent authority. He has a court, the most in- 
ferior of ecclesiastical courts, for hearing ecclesias- 
tical causes, and the punishment of offenders by 

.. Spiritual censures. Blackstone. 

Avch-déa/eon-ry (-de/kn-rf), n. The office, juris- 
diction, or residence of an archdeacon. 

(SP In England, every diocese is divided into arch- 
deaconries, of which there are sixty, and each archdea- 
conry into rural deaneries, and each deanery into par- 
ishes. Blackstone. 

Arch-di/o-gése, n. The diocese of an archbishop. 

Arch-dia/eal, a. [See ARCHDUKE.] Pertaining to 

,.an archduke, 

Arch-diich/ess,”. [See ARci and DucnEss.] The 
consort of an archduke, or the daughter of the em- 

..peror of Austria. See ARCHDUKE. 

Arch-diich/y, 1. The territory of an archduke or 

,. archduchess. Ash, 

Avrch-diike’,n. [See ArcH and DuKE.] A prince 
of the house of Austria. 

{= Formerly the title existed in Lorraine and Bra- 
bant. It was, however, especially assumed by the house 
of Austria, all the sons of the emperor being called arch- 
dukes, and all the daughters archduchesses. 


Arch-diike/dém, 7. The territory or jurisdiction 
of an archduke or archduchess; archduchy. 
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Arched (iircht, 60), p. a. Made with an arch or 
curve; covered with an arch; in the form of an 
arch. “The swan with arched neck.” Milton. 

Ar-ehél/o-gy (-Kel/o-j¥), nm. [Gr. dpxf, an element 
or first principle, and \éyos, a discourse.] An ac- 

,.count or treatise on first principles. Fleming. 

Axch-én/e-my,n. <A principal enemy; specijically, 

,. satan, the grand adversary of mankind. Tilton. 

Arch/er, n. [Fr. archer, Sp. archero, It. arciere, 
Pr. arquier, from Fr. arc, arche, Lat. arcus, bow. 
See Arc and ArRcH.] A bowman; one who uses a 
bow in battle; one who is skilled in the use of the 
bow and arrow. 


“ The rival archers in a line advance. Dryden. 
Arch/er-ess, 7. A female archer. Markham, 
Arch/er-ship, x. The skill of an archer. Cowper. 


Arch/er-y, n. 1. The use of the bow and arrow; 
the practice, art, or skill of archers; the art of shoot- 
ing with a bow and arrow. 

2. Archers collectively. 

Let all our archery fall off 

- In wings of shot a-both sides of the van. Webster, 1607 

Arch/es-eourt, n. (ng. Law.) An ecclesiastical 
court of appeal;—so called from the church of St. 
Mary-le-bow (de arcubus), whose top is raised on 
stone pillars built archwise, where it was anciently 
held. The judge is called the dean of the arches. 
This and all the principal spiritual courts are now 

,. held at Doctors’ Commons. Blackstone. 

Ar/ehe-typ/al, a. Constituting or pertaining to a 
model or pattern; original, ‘One archetypal 
mind.” Cudworth. 

{a3- Among Platonists, the archetypal world is the 
werd as it existed in the idea of God before the crea- 
lon. 

Ar/ehe-typ/al-ly, adv. With reference to an ar- 

..chetype. ‘‘ Parts archetypally distinct.” Dana. 

Ar’/che-type,n. [Fr. archétype, Lat. archetypum, 
Gr. dpxéruror, from adpxérvros, stamped first and as 
a model, from dpxyf, beginning, and rizos, stamp, 
figure, pattern, from rérreiy, to strike. See ARCH, a.] 

1. The original pattern or model of a work; or 
the model from which a thing is made, ‘‘ The House 
of Commons, the archetype of all representative 
bodies that now meet.” Macaulay. 

Types and shadows of that glorious archetype that was to 
come into the world. South, 

2. (Coinage.) The standard weight by which oth- 
ers are adjusted, 

3. (Compar. Anat.) The plan or fundamental 
structure at the basis of each of the kingdoms of 
life, or the sub-kingdoms in either; as, the verte- 

,. brate archetype. Dana. 

Ar/che-ty¥p/ie-al, a. Relating to an archetype; ar- 


chetypal. < Ogilvie. 
Fr-ehelus, n. [L. Lat. archéus, Gr. dpyaios, an- 
cient, primeval, from appx, beginning. See ARcH, 


a.| The internal efficient cause of all things; the 
anima mundi, or plastic power of the old philoso- 
phers; the active principle of the material world 
and the power that presides over the animal econ- 
_.omy; the vis medicatrix. [Obs.] Johnson. Cowe. 
Ar/ehi-a/ter, n. [Lat. archiatrus, Gr. apxiarpos, 
from dpxt, prefix, and (atpés, physician, from tao- 
Yat, to heal.} Chief physician;—a term applied, 
on the continent of Europe, to the first or body phy- 
sician of princes, and to the first physician of some 
,. cities. P. Cyc. 
Av’ehie-al, a. [Gyr. doxixés, able to govern, from 
doxf, beginning, government, See ARCH, a.] Chief; 
..primary. [Obs.] Cudworth. 
Ar/chi-dap/ifer, . The guard-master of the ho- 
,. tel in the court of the emperor of Germany. 
Ar’ehi-di-aec/omal, a. [From Lat. archidiaconus, 
Gr. dpxidtakovos, equiv. to archdeacon, q.v.] Per- 
taining to an archdeacon. 
This offense is liable to be censured in an archidiaconal 
visitation. Johnson. 
Av/ehi-e-pis’eo-pa-¢y, n. [See infra.] The state 
,.or dignity of an archbishop. 
Ayr/ehi-e-pis/eo-pal, a. [Gr. & Lat. prefix archi 
and episcopal.| Belonging to an archbishop; as, 
.Canterbury is an archiepiscopal see. 
Ar/ehi-e-pis/eo-pal/i-ty, n. The station or dig- 
vnity of an archbishop; archiepiscopacy. Fuller. 
The office of an 


Ax/€hi-e-pis’eo-pate (45), 7. 
archbishop; archiepiscopacy. 
Ayv-ehi/e-rey, n. [Russ. archieréi, Gr. doxtepeds 
from Gr. prefix dpyc and tepeis, priest, Russ. ieréi. 
The higher order of clergy in Russia, including met- 
ropolitans, archbishops, and bishops. Pinkerton. 
Ar-ehig/ra-pher, n. [Gr. dpxés, chief, and ypagety, 
,.to write.] A chief secretary. Ogilvie. 
Ar/ehil (iir/kil) (Synop., S320); n. pa orcheil, or- 
chel, orceille, orseiile, orsolle, ursolle, roccelle, Sp. 
orchilla, Pg. orzella, It. oricello, orcella, roccella, 
N. Lat. (lichen) roccella, from Fr. roc,m., roche, f., 
Pr. & Pg. roca, rocha, Sp. roca, It. rocca, roccia, 
rock; because it grows on rocks. See Rock.) A 
violet dye obtained from several species of lichen 
(Rocella tinctoria, &e.), which grow on the rocks in 
the Canary and Cape Verd Islands. It is used in 
dyeing to modify or brighten other colors, and is 
..called also orchil and cudbear. Tomlinson. 
Av/ehi-10/ehi-an, a. [Lat. Archilochius.] Pertain- 
ing to the Greek poet Archilochus. 
{=> In ancient prosody, the term is used to denote the 
four metrical combinations which he invented. There 
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are three dactylic Archilochian distichs, and one iambic 
Archilochian distich. The third verse of the Horatian 
stanza is also sometimes called Archilochian. 

Ar ehi-ma/gus,n. (Gr. & Lat. prefix archi, equiv. 
to Eng. arch, q. v., and Lat. magus, Gr. nayos, a Ma- 
gian, q.v.] The high priest of the Persian Magi, or 

.. worshipers of fire. 

Ar/ehi-man/drite, n. [Lat. archimandrita, L. Gr. 
dpxipavdpirns, from prefix archi, equiv. to Eng. 
arch, q. V., and pavdpa, an inclosed space, esp. for 

rattle, a fold, a monastery.] (G7. Church.) (a.) A 
chief of a monastery, corresponding to abbot in 
the Romish church. (b.) A superintendent of several 
monasteries, corresponding to superior abbot, or 

,. father provincial, in the Roman Catholic church, 

Ar’/ehi-me-d@/an, a. [Lat. Archimedeus.] Per- 
taining to Archimedes, a celebrated Greek philoso- 
pher; or to the screw invented by him, as used for 
raising water, or for the propulsion of vessels; as, 
an archimedean propeller. 

Archimedean screw, or Ar- 
chimedes screw, an instru- 
ment for raising water, 
formed by winding a flexible 
tube round a cylinder in the 
form of ascrew. When the 
screw is placed in an inclined 
position, and the lower end 
immersed in water, by caus- 
ing the screw to revolve, the 
water is raised to the upper end. Francis. 

Ar’ehi-pe-lag/ie, a. Pertaining to an archipelago. 

Ar/ehi-pél/a-go, n. [It. arcipelago, properly chief 
sea, from Gr. prefix dpx:, equiv. to Eng. arch, 
q. v., and 7édayos, sea.] Specifically, and original- 

ly, the sea which separates Greece from Asia Minor, 
otherwise called the Hyean Sea, which is studded 
with a vast number of small islands ; —in a general 
sense, any body of water interspersed with many 

.. isles, or a group of isles. 

Ar/ehi-téet, n. [Fr. architecte, Lat. architectus, 
and architecton, Gr. dpxtréxrwy, chief artificer, 
master-builder, from prefix dpyc, equiv. to Eng. 
arch, q. V., and réxrwy, workman. | 

1. A person skilled in the art of building; one 
who understands architecture, or makes it his occu- 
pation to form plans and designs of buildings, and 
superintends the artificers employed. 

2. A contriver; a former or maker, 

They in whomsoever these virtues dwell eminently need 
not kings to make them happy, but are the architects of their 

..own happiness, Milton. 

Ar’ehi-téet/ive, a. Used in building; proper for 

.. building, Derhan. 

Ar’ehi-tee-tin/ie, a. [Lat. architectonicus, 

Ar’ehi-tee-tin/ie-al, Gr. dpytrexrovikds. See 
supra.| Pertaining to, or skilled in, architecture; 
evincing skill in designing or construction. ‘ Ar- 
chitectonic wisdom.” Boyle. ‘ Architectonical 

draughts.” Browne. 

Ar’ehi-tee-tin/ie, n. The art or capacity to or- 

..ganize knowledge, or arrange it in a system. 

Ar’ehi-tee-ton/ies, n. sing. Thescience of archi- 





i 
Archimedes Screw. 


tecture. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 
Ar’ehi-téet/or, . One who builds; an architect. 
{Obs.] ‘He was an excellent architector.” North. 


Axr/ehi-téet/ress, n. A female architect. Wotton. 
Ar/ehi-téet/iir-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, the art 
,.of building; conformed to the rules of architecture. 
Ar/ehi-téet/tire (-tékt-yur, 53), n. (Fr. archi- 
tecture, Lat. architectura, from architectus. See 
ARCHITECT. ] 

1. The art or science of building; especially, the 
art of constructing houses, bridges, and other build- 
ings, for the purpose of civil life; —often called 
civil architecture. 

2. Frame or structure; workmanship. 


The formation of the first earth being a piece of divine ar- 
chitecture, Burnet. 


Military architecture, the art of fortification. — Vaval 
_ architecture, the art of building ships. 
Ar’ehi-trave,n. [Fr. & It. architrave, from Gr. & 
Lat. prefix archi, equiv. to Eng. arch, q. v., and It. 
trave, Lat. trabs, beam.] (Arch.) (a.) The lower 
division of an entablature, or that part which rests 
immediately on the column. (b.) The ornamental 
molding running round the exterior curve of an 
arch. (c.) A molding above a door, or window, 
..and the like. Oxf. Gloss. 
Ar’ehi-val (-ki-val) (Synop., §180), a. Pertaining 
..t0, or contained in, archives or records. Tooke. 
Ar’ehive, 2. ; pl. AR/€HIVES (-kivz). [Fr. archives, 
pl., It. archivio, Lat. archivum, archium, Gr.dpxetor, 
government-house, from dpxf, the first place, gov- 
ernment. See ARcH.] t 
1. The place in which public records are kept. 
Our words... become records in God’s court, and are 
laid up in his archives as witnesses either for or against us. 
f Gov. of Tongue. 
2. Public records and papers which are preserved 
as evidence of facts. 
¢~ This word is used in the singular by Warburton 
and others, but most commonly the plural alone is used. 
= Syn. — Registers; records; chronicles. 
Ar’ehi-vist, n. [Fr. archiviste, It. archivista. Sce 
.. Supra.) _The keeper of archives or records. 
Ar’chi-volt, n. [Fr. archivolte, It. archivolto, from 
Gr. & Lat. prefix archi, equiv. to Eng. arch, qd. Ves 
and It. volto, vault, arch; volto, p. p. of volvere, vol- 
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gere, equiv. to Lat. volvere, to roll, to turn round.] 
(Arch.) The inner contour of an arch, or a band | 
adorned with moldings running over the faces of 
.. the arch-stones, and bearing upon the imposts. Gwilt. 
Arch/i-liite, )». [Fr. archiluth, It. arciliuto. See 
Arch/liite, ArcH and LuTe.] (Mus.) A the- 
orbo, or large lute, formerly in use, having the | 
bass-strings doubled with an octave, and the high- 
..er strings with a unison. 
Avrch/ly, adv. In an arch manner; shrewdly; slily; 
.. Wittily ; jestingly. 
Arch-miir/shal, n. [Ger. erz-marschail.] The 
grand marshal of the German empire; a dignity 
,. that belonged to the eleetor of Saxony. 
Arch/’/ness, ». Cunning; shrewdness; sly humor 
destitute of malice; waggishness. Goldsmith. 
«fy ehon, n. [Lat. archon, Gr. dpxwr, ruler, chief 
magistrate, p. pr. of doyxetv, to be first, to rule.| 
(Antiqg.) One of the chief magistrates, nine in num- 
ber, who had charge of civil and religious concerns 
in ancient Athens. 

Qe The first was properly the archon; the second was 
called king ; the third, polemarch, or general of the forces. 
The other six were called thesmothetx, or legislators, not 
because they enacted laws, but because they declared and 

_explained them. Win. Sinith. 
Ay/chon-ship, x. The office of an archon, or the 
..term of his office. Mitford. 
Av-ehon/tie, n. [L. Lat. archonticus, from Lat. ar- 

chon, pl. archontes, Gr. dpxwy, pl. dpxovres. See 

ARCHON.] (£ccl. Hist.) One of a branch of the 

Valentinians, who held that the world was not cre- 
.. ated by God, but by angels called archontes. 
Arch-prés/by-ter-y, . The absolute dominion of 


..presbytery, or the chief presbytery. Milton. 
Arch-pri/mate, n. The chief primate ; an arch- 
.. bishop over other archbishops. Milton. 


Arch/-stone, n. One of the stones of an arch. 
Arch-tréas/tir-er, 7. <A chief treasurer ; — specifi- 
,.cally, the great treasurer of the German empire. 
Arch’way,n. A way or passage under an arch. 
Arch’wayed (-wad),a. Having a way by an arch. 
Arch-wife’, n. A woman in the higher ranks of 
,.society. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Arch/wise, adv. [Arch,n., and wise, q.v.] In the 
,.form of an arch. 
Arch’y,a. Having or resembling arches; arching. 
Axr-cit/e-nent, a. ie arcitenens, from arcus, a 
bow, and tenens, holding, from tenere, to hold.] 
,, Carrying a bow. tat! 
Are/o-graph,n. [Lat. ar- 
cus, equivalent to Eng. arc, 
q. v., and Gr. ypddetv, to 
write.] An instrument for 
drawing a circular are 


Blount. 





Arcograph. 
without the use of a central point; a cyclograph. 
Hebert. 
[Fr. arctation, arctitude, from 
Lat. arctus, shut in, close, narrow, 


Are-ta/tion, ) 7. 
Are/titide, 
p. p. of arcere, to shut in.] (JMJed.) Preternatural 
straitness, or contraction of some natural pas- 


sage, as in constipation from inflammation or 
..spasm. Coze. 


Are/tie,a. [Lat. arcticus, Gr. doxrikés, from doxros, 
a bear, and a northern constellation so called.] 
Pertaining to, or situated under, the northern con- 
stellation called the Bear; as, the arctic pole, cir- 
cle, region, or ocean. 

=> The arctic circle is a lesser circle parallel to the 
equator, 23° 28/ from the north pole. This, and the ant- 
arctic circle, are called the polar circles, and within these 
lie the frigid zones. 

Erve-tirius, n. (Lat. arcturus, Gr. dpxroipos, bear- 
ward, equiv. to "Apxropddaz, from apxros and odpos, 
guard. See Arctic.] (Astron.) A fixed star of 

.. the first magnitude in the constellation Bootes. 


Are/ii-ate, a. [Lat. arcuatus, p. p. of arcuare, 
Are/i-a/ted, to make in the form of a bow, from 


arcus, bow. See Arc.] Bent or curved in the 
,, form of a bow. ‘ Arcuate stalks.” Gray. 
Are/ii-a-tile, a. [Lat. arcuatilis, from arcuare.] 
,. Bent; curved; curvate. [Obs.] 
Are/t-a/tion, n. [Lat. arcuatio, from arcuare.] 
1. The act of bending; incurvation; the state of 
being bent; crookedness. Coxe. 
2. A method of raising trees by layers; that is, 
by bending branches to the ground, and covering 
,.the small shoots with earth. Chambers. 
Ave/ii-a-tiire (53),”. The curvature of an arch. 
.. LObs.] Bailey. 
Ar/eu-ba-list, n. [Lat. arcuballista, from arcus, 
bow, and ballista, balista, a military engine for pro- 
jectiles, from Gr. Baddew, to throw. Cf. ARBA- 
List.] A cross-bow. It was of different kinds, 
and sometimes discharged stones or bullets. See 
_ARBALIST. Losbroke. 


Av/eu-bil/ist-er, or Av/eu-ba-list/er, n. [Lat. 
arcuballistarius.| A cross-bowman; one who used 
.. the arcubalist. Holinshed. 


Ax’eu-biis, n. See ARQUEBUSE. 

Ard, the termination of many English words, is 
taken from the Ger. a. hart, Goth. hardus, A-S. 
heard, O. Sax., Icel., & Eng. hard, and appears in 
O.II. Ger. in proper names, as Peginhart, Rein- 
hart, strong in counsel, Fr. Régnard, Rénard, Pr. 
Rainart ; Gothart, strong in, or through, God, Fr. 
Godard, Eng. Goddard; Berinhart, Bernhart, 
strong like a bear, Fr. & Eng. Bernard; Gebahart, 





AREAL 


Gebhart, strong in giving, bountiful, Eng. Giffard. 
In M. H. Ger. & D., we observe it in appellatives, 
usually with a bad signification, as, M. H. Ger. 
liigehart, strong in lying, a liar, ntthart, an envious 
person, N. H. Ger. neidhart, D. dronkaard, Eng. 
. drunkard ; Eng. dotard, bastard, &e. 
Ar-diis/sine, 7. im ardassine, pl. ardassines, Sp. 
ardacina, Fr. ardasse, Ay. & Per. ardan, a kind of 
raw silk.] A very fine sort of Persian silk ; the 
_ finest used in the looms of France. 
er’ deb,n. [Ar.irdab, or urdab.] A measure for 
grain, containing about eight bushels, used exten- 
,. sively in Africa, ; 
Arfden-¢y, n. [From Lat. ardens. See infra.] 
Warmth of passion or affection; ardor; eagerness ; 
..as, the ardency of love or zeal. 
Axr/dent, a. [Lat. ardens, p. pr. of ardere, to burn. ] 

1. Hot or burning; causing a sensation of burn- 
ing; as, ardent spirits, that is, distilled liquors; an 
ardent fever. J 

2. Having the appearance or quality of fire; 
fierce; as, ardent eyes. 

3. Warm; much engaged; passionate; affection- 
ate; zealous; as, ardent love or vows; ardent zeal, 
“ An ardent and impetuous race.” Macaulay. 

Syn.—Burning; hot; fiery; intense; fierce ; velro- 
ment; eager; zealous; keen; fervid; fervent ; passion- 

ate; affectionate. 

Ar/dent-ly, adv. In an ardent manner; with 

.. warmth; affectionately ; passionately. 

Ar/dent-mess,. Ardency. [are] 

Ar/dor, n. [Lat. ardor, trom ardere, to burn; Pr, 
ardor, Fr. ardeur.] 

1. Heat, in a literal sense; as, the ardor of the 
sun’s rays. 

2. Warmth, or heat of passion or affection ; 
eagerness; as, he pursues study with ardor; they 
fought with ardor. 

{=> Milton uses the word for person or spirit, bright 
and effulgent (‘‘ celestial ardors”), but by an unusual 
license. 

Syn.—Fervor; warmth; eagerness. 

Ar-dii/i-ty, n. 


See Fervor. 

Height ; difficulty ; arduousness. 

..[ Obs. ] Blount. 

Ard/ii-otis (29, 52), a [Lat. arduus, steep, high, 
akin to Ir. ard, high, height. ] 

1. High or lofty, in a literal sense. ‘ Arduous 
paths.” Pope. 

2. Attended with great labor, like the ascending 
of acclivities ; difficult; as, an arduous employ- 
ment, task, or enterprise. 

Syn. — Difficult; trying; laborious; painful; exhaust- 
ing. — ARDUOUS, HARD, DIFFICULT. We call a thing dif- 
Jicult when it requires more or less of exertion to per- 
form it; as, a dificult problem to solye. We callit hard 
when the effort required is decidedly greater; as, a hard 
task, a hard duty to be performed. We eall it arduous 
when it requires strenuous and persevering exertion, 
like that of one who is climbing a precipice; as, an a7- 
duous task, an arduous duty. “It is often dificult to 
control our feelings; it is still harder to subdue-our will; 
but it is an arduous undertaking to control the unruly 
and contending will of others.” 

Ayd/ii-otis-ly, adv. In an arduous manner; with 

,. difficulty or laboriousness. 

Ard/ii-otis-mess, . The state or quality of being 

..arduous; difficulty of execution. 

Ard/ii-rotis, a. Burning. [are] 

Lo! further on, 

o Where flames the ardurous Spirit of Indore. Cary. 

Are (iir). The present indicative plural of the substan- 
tive verb; but etymologically a different word from 
be, am, or was, It is from the Sw. vara, Dan. vere, 
to be, to exist; v or w being lost. We are; ye or 
you are; they are; past tense plural, were. 

e817, nN. [Cf. Lat. area. See infra.] The unit of 
surface, In the French system of measures, contain- 
ing a hundred square metres, or about 119.60 

_ square yards. ; Davies § Peck. 

Alre-iiu, n.; pl. A‘/RE-AS. [Lat. area, a broad piece of 
level ground. } 

1. Any plane surface, as the floor of a room, of a 
church or other building, or of the ground. 

2. The inclosed space or site on which a building 
stands; a sunken space around the basement of a 
building. Gwilt. 

3. (Geom.) The superficial contents of any fig- 
ure; the surface included within any given lines; 
as, the area of a square or a triangle, 

4. (Med.) A disease of the hair, in which it 
changes color, but does not fall off; also, a form of 
disease in which the hair falls off in patches, with- 
out change in the surrounding hair. Dunglison. 

A-véad’,)v. t. [A-S. r@dan, aredan, to guess, 
A-reed/, Goth. rédan, to counsel, O. H. Ger. 
ratan, Ger. rathen.| [Obs.] 

1. Toread. [Obs.] ‘Some romant unto us areed.” 


Drayton. 
2. To declare; to explain. [Obs.] 

Therefore more plain aread this doubtful case. 

3. To counsel, advise, or direct. [Obs.] 
But mark what I aread thee now. Avaunt! Jfilton, 

4. To detect. [Obs.] ‘So hard this idol was to 
be ared.” Spenser. 
A’re-al, a. [Lat. arealis, from area, q. v.]  Per- 
taining to an area; as, areal interstices (the areas 
or spaces inclosed by the reticulate vessels of 
leaves). Barton, 


Spenser, 
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A-véar’, adv. Backward; to the rear. [Obs.] “IIe 


lightly leaped arear.” Spenser. 
A-véar’, a. Retrograde. [Obs.] ‘His pace gan 
wex arear.” Spenser. 
of-relea,n. (Pg. & Sp. areca, Malabar areek.] (Bot.) 


A genus of palms, one species of which produces 
the areca nut, or betel nut, which is chewed in In- 
dia, with the leaf of the Piper betel and lime. 
A-reek’, adv. [Prefix a and reek.] In a reeking 
condition. Swift. 
/e-fae/tion, n. [Fr. aréfaction, from Lat. aresa- 
cere, to make dry, from arere, to be dry, and facere, 
tomake.] The act of drying, or the state of grow- 
ing dry. ‘The arefaction of the earth.” Hate, 
fefy, v. t. [Lat. arefacere. See supra.}] To 
dry, or make dry. Bacon, 
A-ré@/nA, n. ; pl. A-RE/NAg; Lat. pl. A-RE/N2. [Lat. 
arena, sand, a sandy place. } 

1. (Rom. Antiqg.) The area in the central part of 
an amphitheater, in which the gladiators fought and 
other shows were exhibited; —so called because it 
was covered with sand. Ilence, 

2. (Fig.) Any place of pantie contest or exertion ; 
as, the wrena of debate, the arena of life. 

3. (Med.) Sand or gravel in the kidneys. 

4. The middle of a temple or other inclosed 
place. Elmes. 

Ay/enii’/ceotis (-na/shus), a. [Lat. arenaceus, 
from arena, sand.] Having the properties of sand; 
sandy; easily disintegrating into sand ; friable; as, 
arenaceous limestone. Kirwan. 
ry/e-na/ri-otis, a. [Lat. arenarius, from arena, 
sand.] Sandy; composed wholly, or in part, of 
sand: as, arenarious soil. Brande. 
r/e-na/tion, n. te arenatio, from arenare, to 
sprinkle with sand, from arena, sand.] (J/ed.) A 
sand-bath; a sprinkling of hot sand upon a diseased 

erson. Coxe. 
vien-da'tor,n. [L. Lat. arendator, arrendator, 
from arendare, arrendare, to pay rent, from arenda, 
yearly rent, from ad and rendu, Pr. renda and ren- 
ta, Fr. rente, Sp. renta, It. rendita, from Lat. red- 
dita, pl. of redditum, redditus, p. p. of reddere, to 
give back, render, yield, produce, from re-, back, 
and dare, to give. ‘The insertion of an 2 in this 
word is very old. Sw. arrende, Russ. arenda, 
equiv. to L. Lat. arrenda. Cf. ARRENTATION.] <A 
farmer of the farms or rents in some parts of Rus- 
sia; one who contracts with the crown for the rents 
of the farms. 


(= A person who rents an estate belonging to the | 


crown is called crown-arendator. <Arendeis aterm used 
both for the estate let to farm, and the sum for which it is 
rented. Tooke. 
Ar’e-nie/o-lite, n. [Lat. dena, sand, and colere, 
to cherish or live.}_ An ancient worm-hole in sand, 
preserved in the rocks. Dana. 
A-vén/ilit/ie, a. [Lat. arena, sand, and Gr. diSos, 
stone.] Pertaining to, or consisting of, sandstone ; 
as, arenilitic mountains. Kirwan. 
fendse’, a. [Lat. arenosus, from arena, sand. | 


Sandy; full of sand. Johnson. 
A-vén/ii-lotis, a. [From Lat. arenula, fine sand, 
dim. of arena.] Full of small sand. [0bs.] 


0f-1'0!0-la, n.; pl. A-RE/O-La&, [Fr. aréole, Lat. 
areola, dim. of area, q. v.] 

1. An interstice or small space, as between the 
cracks of the surface in certain crustaceous lichens ; 
or as between the fibers composing organs or ves- 
sels that interlace; or as between the divisions of 
an insect’s wing. 

2. The colored ring around the nipple, and also 
around certain vesicles, pustules, &c., as of small- 
pox and cow-pox. Dunglison. 

A+t@/o-lar, a. [From Lat. areola, q. v.]  Pertain- 
ing to, or like, an areola; filled with interstices or 
areole. Lawrence. 

Areolar tissue (Anat.), 2 loose mixture of the white, 
fibrous, and yellow elastic tissues, as the loose texture 
which connects the skin with subjacent parts ; —so called 
from its interspaces. 

A-ré/o-late, a. [From Lat. areola, q.v.; Fr. ardolé.] 
Divided into small spaces or areolations, as the 
wings of insects, the leaves of plants, or the recep- 
tacle of compound flowers. Brande. 

A/re-o-1a/tion, n. Any small space, bounded by 
some part differing in color or structure, as the 
spaces bounded by the nervures of the wings of 
insects, or those by the veins of leaves. Brande. 

A’re-Gle, n. See AREOLA. 

A/ve-m/e-ter (110) (Synop., § 130), ». [Fr. aréo- 
metre, from Gr. dpacds, thin, rare, and pézpov, a 
measure.] An instrument for measuring the spe- 
cifie gravity of fluids; a hydrometer. Nichol. 

A/re-o-mét/rie, a. Pertaining to an areom- 

A/ve-o-mét/rie-al, eter. 

/ye-Om/e-try, 7. The measuring, or act of meas- 
uring, the specific gravity of fluids. 

/e-Sp/a-gist, | n. [Lat. Areopagites, Gr. Apetor- 
r/e-Op/a-gite,} ayirys.] A member of the Are- 
opagus. Acts xvii. 34. 

Av/e-dp-a-git/ie, a. [Lat. Areopagiticus, Gr. ’Apet- 

oraytrixés.| Pertaining to the Areopagus. Mitford. 
/e-dp/a-gtis, n. [Lat. Areopagus, Gr.’ Apetéra- 
yos, and ’Avetos rayos, hill of Ares, from” Apetos, de- 
voted to Ares,”Apns, the god of war, and zayos, 
rocky hill.] A sovereign tribunal at Athens, famous 
for the justice and impartiality of its decisions; so 


rr 
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called from having been originally held on a hill 
nauned in honor of Ares, or Mars. This court took 
cognizance of high crimes, impiety, and immorality, 
and watched over the laws and the public treasury. 
| Av/e-bp/a-gy, n. An Areopagus, or court. [0bs.] 
“The... Areopagy of hell.” Browne. 
| A’ve-o-st¥le, n. Sce AR OSTYLE. 
A/ve-o-s¥s/t¥le, n. Sec AREOSYSTYLE. 
A/re-6t/ie, a. [Fr. wréotique, Gr. dpatwrikds, from 
dpatodv, to make rare, from doarés, thin, rare.] 
(Med.) Attenuating the humors; good for opening 
the pores. [Obs.] Bailey. 
A-vére/ (-rér’), v. t. [A-S. areran. See REAR.] To 
| Uraiseup. [Obs.] Ellis, 
Axr/e-tdlo-gy,n. [Fr. arétologie, Gr. dperadoyia, 
from dpery, virtue, and Adyos, discourse; Aeyeiy, to 
speak.] That part of moral philosophy which treats 
of virtue, its nature, and the means of attaining 


toit. [Obs.] 
A-rew! (a-r00/), adv. [Obs.] ‘All her 
Spenser. 


.. teeth arew.” 

Ar’gal, n. Crude tartar, or tartar of wine. See 
ARGOL. 

: (a Shakespeare uses argal ludicrously for ego, there- 
ore. 

Ay’gand Limp. [From the name of the inventor. ] 
A lamp invented by Aimé Argand, of France, in 
1789, and in which, by means of a hollow wick and 
a glass chimney, a strong and clear light is pro- 
duced by placing the flame between two currents 
of air. Brande, 

Argand burner, a gas burner in the form of a ring or 
hollow cylinder, admitting a current of air through the 
center to facilitate combustion. 

Ayr-&@/an, a, Pertaining to Argo or the Ark. Faber. 

Argent, n. [Fr. & Pr. argent, silver money, Lat. 
argentum, silver, Gr. dpyvpds, from dpydc, apyiis, 
white, bright, Ir. arg, white, milk, airgiod, silver, 
money. ] 

1. Silver, or money. [Obs.] 

2. (Her.) The white color in coats 
of arms, intended to represent. sil- 
ver, or, figuratively, purity, inno- 
cence, beauty, or gentleness : — rep- 
resented in engraving by a plain 

| ,, white surface. IWeale. 

Axr/gent, «. Made of, or in any re- 
spect resembling, silver. ‘ Yonder 
argent fields above.” Pope. 

Ar-gént/al, } a. Pertaining to, con- Argent. 

Ar-gént/ie, | sisting of, resembling, containing, 
or combined with, silver. 

Argental mercury (AMin.), the native amalgam of sil- 
Ver: Cleaveland. 
Ax/gen-tan,n. An alloy of nickel with copper and 
..zine; German silver. 

Ar/gen-ta/tion, nr. [Lat. argentarc, to plate with 
silver, from argentum, silver. See ARGENT.} An 

_.overlaying with silver. [Rare.] Johnson. 

Ar’/Sen-tif/er-otis, a. [Lat. argentwn, silver, and 
Jerre, to bear; Fr. argentifere.| Containing, or 
affording, silver; specifically, containing silver as an 

,. accidental ingredient; as, wrgentiferous lead ore. 

Ar’Sen-time (Synop., § 130), @. Pertaining to, or 
resembling, silver, or sounding like it; silvery. 

..‘‘ Celestial Dian, goddess argentine.” Shak. 

Ar’Sen-tine, n. | Fr. agentin, from Lat. argentum, 
silver. ] 

1. (Afin.) A silicious variety of carbonate of lime, 
haying a silyery-white, pearly luster, and a waving 
or curved lamellar structure. Dana. 

.. .2. White metal coated with silver. Simmonds. 

ArSent-ry,n. [Fr. argenteric, from argent, Lat. 
argentum, silver.] Silver plate, [Obs.] ‘“ Bowls of 

..frosted argentry.” Howell. 

Ar’Sil, n. [Fr. argile, Lat. argilla, white clay, Gr. 
ipyt\X\os or dpytXos, from dpyijs, doytdjs, white.] 
(Min.) Clay or potter’s earth; sometimes pure clay, 

,,or alumina, See CLAY. 

Ayr/il-13/ceots, a. (Lat. argillaceus, from argilla. | 

-artaking of the nature of clay; consisting of clay. 

Argillaceous sandstone (Geo?.), asandstone containing 
much clay. — Argillaceous iron ore, the clay iron-stone. 

Ay/Sil-lif/er-otis, a. [Lat. argilla, white clay, and 
Jerre, to bear.] Producing clay ;— applied to such 

..carths as abound with argil. Kirwan. 

Ar’ Sil-lite, n. [Gr. doyidos, clay, and déSos, stone. ] 
(Min.) Argillaccous schist or slate; clay-slate. Its 
usual coloris bluish or blackish gray, more rarely 
greenish gray. Dana. 

Ar/Sil-lit/ie, a. 

Ay-gil/lo-ix/e-na/ceotts, 
and sand, as a soil. 

Ar-£il/lo-eal-€a/re-otts, a, Consisting of clay and 
calcareous earth. 

Ar-£il/lo-fer-ru/gi-notis, «. Consisting of clay 
and iron. 

Ar-&il/lotis (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. argillosus, 
from argilla. See ARGIL.] Consisting, or partak- 

..ing, of clay, or belonging to clay; clayey. Browne. 

Ar/Sive (iir/jiv), a [Lat. Argivus, from Argos, 
Argi.] Pertaining to Argos, the capital of Argolis 
in Greece, or to its inhabitants. 

(a> The Argive tribe, during the Trojan war, was the 
most powerful of any in Greece; and hence Argive is 
often used as a generic term, equivalent to Grecian or 
Greek. 


In arow. 


Taylor. 


Pertaining to argillite. 
Consisting of clay 
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Ar’ go,n. (Lat. Argo, Gr. ’Apyd.] 

1. (Myth.) The name of the ship which carried 
Jason and his fifty-four companions to Colchis, in 
quest of the golden fleece. 

2. (Astron.) A constellation in the southern hemi- 
sphere, called also Argo Navis, whose stars in tha 
Britannic catalogue are sixty-four. Flansteed. 

Ar-go/an, a. Pertaining to the ship Argo. Faber. 

Ar’sz61,n. [Cf. ARGIL and ORGAL.] 

1. Crude tartar; an acidulous salt from which 
cream of tartar is prepared; it exists in the juice 
of grapes, and is deposited from wines on the sides 
of the casks. Ure. 

2. The dried dung of cattle used for fuel in Tar- 
tary and elsewhere. Flue. 

Ar-goéVie, a. [Lat. Argolicus, Gr.’ ApyoXtkés, from 
Lat. & Gr. Argolis.) Pertaining to Argolis, a terri- 
tory or district of Peloponnesus, between Arcadia 

,.and the Egean Sea; as, the Argolic Gulf. D’Anville. 

Ar’/go-naut, n. [Lat. Argonauta, Gr.’Apyovatric, 
from eo and vatrns, Lat. nauta, for navita, a sea- 
man, sailor, from vavs, Lat. navis, ship. See ARGO. | 

1. One of the persons who sailed to Colchis with 
Jason, in the Argo, in quest of the golden fleece, 

.. 2- (Zo0l.) The nautilus. See ARGONAUTA. 

Ar! gonqu'ta, 
n. (Zodl.) A 
genus of mol- 
lusks of the 
class Cepha- 
lopoda,. The 
shell goes by 
the name of 
the paper nau- 
tilus. The an- 
imal has some 
resemblance to 
a cuttle-fish, 
and has eight 

arms. Dana. 

Ar/go-nautie, 
a. (Lat. Argo- 
nauticus.] Per- 
taining to the Argonauts, or to their voyage to Col- 

,.chis; as, the Argonautic story. Sir IW. Jones. 

Ar’go-sy,n. [L. Lat. argis, a ship, so called from 
Argo, q.v. Cf. Fr. argousin, argozin, It. argosino, 
an inferior officer in the galleys.] A large ship, 

..cither for merchandise or war. Shak. 

Ar/gu-a-ble, a. Capable of being argued; admitting 

.. argument. 

Ar’stie,v.i. [imp. & p.p. ARGUED; p. pr. & vb.n. 
ARGUING.] [Lat. arguere, Fr. arguer, Pr. & Sp. 
arguir, It. arguire.] 

. To invent and offer reasons to support or over- 
throw a proposition, opinion, or measure; to use 
arguments; to reason. 

T argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will. Milton, 

2. To contend in argument; to dispute; to rea- 
son;—followed by with; as, you may argue with 

.. your friend without convincing him, 

Ar/giie, v.t. 1. To debate or discuss; to treat by 
reasoning; as, the counsel argued the cause before 
a full court; the cause was well argued. 

2. 'To prove or evince; to manifest by inference 
or deduction, or to show reasons for. 

So many laws argue so many sins, Milton. 


3. To persuade by reasons; as, to argue a man 
into a different opinion. 

4. To accuse or charge with. 
obsolete. |} 

Thoughts and expressions ... which can be truly argued 
of obscenity, profaneness, or immorality. Dryden. 

Syn.—To reason ; evince; discuss; debate ; expos- 
tulate ; remonstrate.—To ARGUE, DISPUTE, DEBATE. 
These words, as here compared, suppose a contest be- 
tween two parties in‘respect to some point at issue. ‘lo 
argue is to adduce arguments or reasons in support 
of one’s cause or position. To dispute is to call in ques- 
tion or deny the statements or arguments of the opposing 
party. To debate is to contend for and against, or to 
interchange arguments in a somewhat formal manner. 

Men of many words sometimes argue for the sake of talking; 
men of ready tongues frequently dispute for the sake of victory ; 
men in public life often debate tor the sake of opposing the 


ruling party, or from any other motive than the love of Foe 
vabb. 


























Argonauta. 


[A Latinism, now 


Unskilled to argue, in dispute yet loud, 
Bold without caution, without honors proud. Falconer. 


Betwixt the dearest friends to raise debate. Dryden. 
Ayfeu-er, 7. One who argues; areasoner; a dis- 
,. puter. 

Ar/gu-f7¥,v.i. 1. Toargue. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
ns 5. To signify. [ Prov. Eng.] 
Ar/gu-ment, n. [Fr. argument, Pr. argument, ar- 
gumen; Lat. wrgumentum, from arguere, to piano] 
1. A proof or means of proving; a reason offcre 
in proof, to induce belief, or convince the mind. 
“Arguments of a vile mind.” Spenser. 
There is. ..no more palpable and convincing argument of 
the existence of a Deity. Ray. 


Why, then, is it made a peice of wit and an argument of 
parts for a man to commence atheist, and to cast. off all belief 
of providence, all awe and reverence for religion? South. 


2. A process of reasoning or a controversy made 
up of such proofs, 

The argument is not about things, but names. Locke. 

3. The subject-matter, or an abstract of the sub- 
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ject-matter, of a discourse, writing, picture, or the 
like. ‘The argument of his own scorn.” Shak. 
{Shields} with boastful argument portrayed. Milton. 

The abstract or argument of the piece is shortly as follows. 
Jefrey. 

4. (Astron.) The quantity on which another quan- 
tity in atable depends; as, the altitude is the argu- 

,.ment of the refraction. Brande. 

Ar/gu-ment, v. 7. Toargue. [0bs.] _ Gower. 

Ar/gu-méint/a-ble, a. [Lat. argumentari, to ad- 
duce as proof, from argumentum.] Admitting of 

..argument; capable of being argued. = Chalmer's. 

Ay/gu-mént/al, a. [Lat. argumentalis, from argu- 
mentum.|] Belonging to, or consisting in, argument. 
“T am at length recovered from my argumental de- 
lirium.” Johnson, 

Ar’/gu-men-ta/tion, n. [Lat. argumentatio, from 
argumentari.| The act of inventing or forming 
reasons, making inductions, drawing conclusions, 
and applying them to the case in discussion; the 
operation of inferring propositions, not known or 
admitted as true, from facts or principles known, 
admitted, or proved to be true. 

Which manner of argumentation, how false and naught it 
is, .. . every man that hath wit perceiveth. Tyndale. 

Syn.— Reasoning; discussion ; controversy. See REA- 
SONING. 

Ay/gu-mént/a-tive, a. 1. Consisting of argument ; 
containing a process of reasoning; as, an argwment- 
ative discourse. ’ 

2. Showing reasons for; as, the adaptation of 
things to their uses is argumentative of infinite wis- 
dom in the Creator. 

3. Given to argument; fond of arguing; as, an 
argumentative writer. : 

Ar/gu-mént/a-tive-ly, adv. In an argumentative 

,.manner. 4 he | 

Ar/gu-mént/a-tive-ness, 2. The quality of being 
argumentative. 

Ar/gu-men-tize, v.7. To argue or discuss, [Obs.] 

Ma’ ous,n. (Lat. Argus, Gr.” Apyos.] 

1. (Myth.) A fabulous being of antiquity, said to 
have had a hundred eyes, who was placed by Juno | 
to guard Io. 

2. A genus of pheasants, one variety of which 
(A. giganteus) is remarkable for its beauty, and for 
the great length of its wing and tail feathers. Baird. 

Ar’/gus-shéll, n. (Conch.) A species of shell, beau- 
tifully variegated with spots, resembling, in some 

,. measure, those in a peacock’s tail. Eneyc. Brit. 

Ar/gu-ta’/tion, n. [Lat. argutatio. See ARGUE.] 
Act of arguing; argumentation. [Obs.] 

Ar-giite’, a. [Lat. argutus, p.p. of arguere. 

ARGUE.] Sharp; shrill; subtle; witty. [Obs.] 
Ar-giite/ly, adv. Inasharp or subtle manner, 
Sterne. 
wittiness; subtlety. 
Dryden. 

Sp. & Pr. aire, Fr. 

aer, the air, q. v.] 


Sce 


Ar-giite/mess, n. Acuteness or 

fo sal 

wi-a@,n. [It. aria, poet. aere, 
air, air, breath, tune, from Lat. 

_(Mus.) An air or song; a tune. 

A/ri-an, a. Pertaining to Arius, a presbyter of the 
church of Alexandria, in the fourth century, or to 

_his doctrines. 

A/ri-an,n. One who adheres to the doctrines of 
Arius, who held Christ to be a created being, infe- 
rior to God the Father in nature and dignity, though 
the first and noblest of all created beings. A/osheim. 

A/ri-an-ism, 7. The doctrines of the Arians. 
/yi-an-ize, v.i7. To admit or accept the tencts of 

_the Arians; to become an Arian. 

A/ri-an-ize, v. ¢t. To convert to the views of the 
Arians, 

Arid, a. [Lat. aridus, from arere, to be dry; Fr. 
aride.| Exhausted of moisture; parched with heat; 
dry. ‘An arid waste.” Thomson. 

A-rid/i-ty, Jn. (Lat. wriditas, from aridus.] 
r/id-mess, . A state of being without mois- 
ture; dryness. Arbuthnot. 

2. Insensibility or want of unction in devotion. 

Obs. | Norris. 

of/xt-P§ (-ccz), Nn. 
[Lat. aries, O. Lat. 
ares, Bisc. aria, 
ram, ardia, sheep, 
Ty. reithe, ram.] 

1. (Astron.) The 
Ram; a constella- 
tion of the zodiac, 
drawn on_ the 
globe in the figure 
of aram. It is the first of the twelve signs in the 
zodiac, which the sun enters at the vernal equinox, 
on the 21st of March. 

2. (Rom. Antiq.) A battering ram. 

Ar/i-e-tate (Synop., §130), 7.7. [Lat. arietare, from 
aries, q. v.| To butt, asaram. [Obs.] Johnson. 
r/i-e-ta/tion, n. [Lat. arietatio, from arictare.] 

1. The act of butting asaram. [Obs.] 

2. The act of battering with a battering ram; the 
act of using a battering ram. [Obs.] Bacon. 
_ 3. Act of striking or conflicting. [Obs.] Glanville. 

As ttt ta, n, (It. arietta, dim. of aria, q. v.] 

Ar/i-ttte/, (Mus.) A little aria, or air. 

She hastened to beseech their attention unto a military 
ariette, W. Scott. 








Aries. 





A-right’ (-rit/), adv. [Prefix @ and right; A-S. 
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ariht.| Rightly; in aright form; without mistake 
or crime; as, to worship God aright. 
A-right’, n. Justice, or an act of justice. [Obs.] 
When they had seen and heard her doom arights 
Against Duessa. Spenser. 
Ayr/il, )n. LN Lat. arillus, Fr. arille, Sp. arillo ; 
ef-rtildus,§ of L. Lat. arilli, dry grapes, from ari- 
dus, dry.] (Bot.) An exterior covering, forming a 
false coat or appendage to aseed, as the loose, trans- 
parent bag inclosing the seed of the white water- 
lily: the mace of the nutmeg is also an aril. Gray. 
r/il-late, a. (N. Lat. arillatus, Fr. avillé.) Hay- 
Axfil-la/ted, ing an exterior covering or aril, 
oon n. (Myth.) See AHRIMAN. 
Avz/i-o-la/tion, n. [Lat. ariolatio, hariolatio, from 
hariolari, to prophesy, from hariolus, soothsayer.] 

A soothsaying; a foretelling. Browne, 

Ar/i-Ose, a. “[It. arioso, from aria, q. v.] Charac- 
terized by melody, as distinguished from harmony. 

Mendelssohn wants the ariose beauty of Handel: vocal mel- 
ody is not his forte; the interest of his airs is harmonic. 

Foreign Quart. Rev. 

A-wise’,v.i. [imp. AROSE; p. pr. & vb. nN. ARISING} 

Pp. Pp. ARISEN.] <A-S. arisan, Goth, reisan, urreisan, 

Icel. risa, D. rijzen. Cf. Ger. reisen, to start, to 
travel. Icel. reisa. See RISE.] 

1. To come up from a lower to a higher position; 
to come above the horizon; to come up from one’s 
bed or place of repose; to mount; to ascend; to 
rise; as, to arise from a kneeling posture; a cloud 
arose ; the sun ariseth ; he arose early in the morning. 

2. To come into action, being, or notice; to be- 
come operative, sensible, or visible; as, the waves 
of the sea arose; a persecution arose; the wrath of 
the king shall arise. 

There arose a new king, which knew not Joseph. 22. i. 8, 


The doubts that in his heart arose. Milton. 
3. To proceed; to issue; to spring. 
Whence haply mention may arise 
Of something not unseasonable to ask, Dilton. 
| A-rige’,. The act of rising, or getting up. [Obs. 
or poet. | Drayton. 


eA-vislia, n. [Lat. arista.] (Bot.) The awn; the 
pointed beard which issues from the husk or scaly 
flower-cup of the grasses, called the glume. Lindley. 
vis-tireh,n. [From Aristarchus, a Greek gram- 
marian of Alexandria, who flourished about 200 B.C. 
He arranged the text of Homer with rigorous criti- 
cism, marking many lines as spurious.] A severe 
critic. Knowles. 

Av/is-tiireh/i-am, a. Severely critical, like the an- 

cient critic Aristarchus. 

Ar/is-tar/ehy, nn. [From Gr. dpicrapyos, best-rul- 
ing, from dptcros, best, and dpxew, to rule. See 
ARCH.] A body of good men in power, or govern- 
ment by excellent men. [Obs.] 

A-ris/tate, a. [Lat. avistatus, p.p. of aristare, from 
arista, q.v.] (Bot.) Having a pointed, beard-like 
process, as the glumes of wheat. Gray. 
r/is-tbe/ra-cy, n. [Gr. dpicroxparia, from apic- 
Tus, best, and xparety, to be strong, to rule, from 
Kparos, strength. ] 

1. A governing body composed of the best men in 
the state. [Obs. and very rare.] 

If the Senate 
Right not our quest in this, I will protest them 
To all the world, no aristocracy. B. Jonson. 

2. A form of government, in which the supreme 
power is vested in the principal persons of a state, 
or in a privileged order. 

The aristocracy of Venice hath admitted so many abuses, 
through the degeneracy of the nobles, that the period of its 
duration seems to approach. Swift. 

3. The nobility or chief persons in a state. 

A-ris/to-erat, or Ar/is-to-erdt (Synop., § 130), n. 
[Fr. aristocrate. See supra.] 

1. One who favors an aristocracy in principle or 
practice. Burke. 

His whole family are accused of being aristocrats. 
Romilly, 1792. 
A born aristocrat, bred radical. E. B. Browning. 

2. One who is overbearing in his temper or 
habits; a proud or haughty person. 
r/is-to-erat/ie, da. ([Gr. dptoroxpartkés, Fr. 

Av/is-to-erat/ie-al, aristocratique. See supra.] 

1. Pertaining to aristocracy; consisting in a goy- 
ernment of nobles, or principal men; as, an aristo- 
cratic constitution. 

_ 2. Partaking of aristocracy; as, an avistocratic 
_measure; aristocratic pride or manners. Coleridge. 
Ar/is-to-erat/ie-al-ly, adv. In an aristocratical 
_ manner, 
Ay/is-to-erat/ie-al-mess, 1. 

aristocratical. uN 

A-ris/to-eriit-ism, or Ar/is-to-erat/ism, n. The 

_ principles of aristocrats. Romilly. 

ee nm. Sameas ARISTOCRACY. [Obs.] 
r/is-téVo-%y,n. [Gr. dproroy, dinner, and Aéyos, 

_ discourse.] The science of dinners. Quart. Rev. 

Av/is-to-phan/ie, a. Pertaining to Aristophanes, 
v/is-to-té/li-an, q. Pertaining to Aristotle, a cel- 
ebrated philosopher, who was born at Stagira, in 
Macedon, about 884 years before Christ; as, the 
Aristotelian philosophy. 
r/is-to-té’li-am (Synop., § 130), 7. A follower of 
Aristotle, who was a disciple of Plato, and founded 
the sect of Peripatetics. See PERIPATETIC. 


The quality of being 
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Av/is-tot8/li-an-igm, n. The philosophy or doc- 
trines of Aristotle. 
v/is-to-téVie, a. Pertaining to Aristotle or to his 
philosophy. ‘‘dvristotelic usage.” Sir W. Hamilton. 

A-ris/tu-late (-rist/yy-, 52), a. [Dim. from arista. | 
(Bot.) Having a short beard or awn, Gray. 

Av/ith-min/¢y, or A-rvith’/man-¢y (Synop., §130) 
n. [Gyr. dprSpds, number, and pavzeia, divination. 
Divination, or the foreteling of future events, by 
the use or observation of numbers. 

A-vith’/me-tie (123), n. [Lat. arithmetica, Gr. dpiS- 
pnrikh (sc. rexvy), from dpiSpnrixés. See infra.) 
(Math.) The science of numbers, or the art of com- 
putation by figures. 

Ayr/ith-mét/ie-al, a. [Lat. arithmeticus, Gr. do.S- 
pyttkés, from dpiSpetv, to number, from dpiSpés, 
number.] Pertaining to arithmetic; according to the 
rules or method of arithmetic, 

Arithmetical complement of a logarithm. See Loaa- 
RITHM. — Arithmetical mean. See Mean. — Arithmetical 
progression. See PROGRESSION. 

Ar/ith-mit/ie-al-ly, adv. In an arithmetical man- 
ner; conformably to the rules, principles, or meth- 
od of arithmetic. 

A-rith/me-ti/c¢iam (-tish/an), n. [Fr. arithméti- 
cien.] One skilled in arithmetic, or versed in the 

.. science a numbers. 

Ark,n. [Lat., Sp., Pg. 
& It. are a abcn 
Fr. arche, A-S. ark, 
eark, erk, Goth, arka, 
D. ark, Ger. arche. 
See ARCANUM. ] 

1. A small, close 
vessel, chest, or cof- 
fer, such as that which 
was the repository of 
the tables of the cove- 
nant among the Jews. om ; 


2. The large, float- | UL 
ing vessel in which RE 
Noah and his family : 
were preserved dur- 
ing the deluge./Gen. vi. Ark ofthe Coes 

3. A large boat used on American rivers to trans- 

.. port produce to market. 

Ark/ite, a. Belonging to the ark. [Rare.] Faber. 

Arles,n. pl. [A-N. earles, yearles, Scotch airles.] 
Money paid to bind a bargain; an earnest. 

, Arles-penny, earnest money given to servants. Kelsey. 

Arm, 1. [A-S8. arm, earm, Goth. arms, Icel. armr, 
O. A. Ger. aram, Ger., D., Dan., & Sw. arm, Lat. 
armus, arm, shoulder, Gr. dppdés, joining, joint, 
shoulder, from the root ap, to join, to fit together. 
Cf. Slav. amo, shoulder, Lat. ramus, branch. ] 

1. The limb of the human body which extends 
from the shoulder to the hand. 

2. Any thing resembling an arm; as, (a.) The 
branch of atree, (b.) A slender part of an instru- 
ment or machine, projecting from a trunk, or axis, 
or fulcrum ; as, the arm of a steelyard. (c.) (Nawt.) 
The end of a yard, Also, the part of an anchor 
which ends in the fluke, (d.) An inlet of water from 
the sea. 

3. (Fig.) Power ; might; strength; puissance; 
as, the secular arm. 

To whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?  Jsa. liii. 1. 

4. (Mil.) (a.) A branch of the military service; 
as, the cavalry arm. (b.) A weapon of offense or 
defense; an instrument of warfare ; — commonly in 
the pl. See Arms. 

To work at arms’ length, to work awkwardly or disad- 
vantageously.— Stabbing or daggering of arms, a prac- 
tice of early gallants, who thus obtained blood which 
they mingled with wine, and then drank to their mis- 

,, tresses. Wares. 

Arm, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ARMED; p. pr. & vb. 2. ARM- 
ING.] [Lat. & It. armare, Fr. armer, Pr. & Sp. ar- 
mar, from Lat. arma, pl., arms, q. v.} 

1. To furnish or equip with weapons of offense or 
defense, 

Abraham armed his trained servants. Gen. xiv. 14. 

2. To cover or furnish with a plate, or with what- 
ever will add strength, force, security, or efficiency ; 
-as, to arm the hilt of a sword; to am a hook in 
angling ;—hence, specifically, to fit with an arma- 
ture, as a loadstone. 

3. (fig.) To furnish with means of defense; to 
prepare for resistance; to fortify, in a moral sense. 

Arm yourselves... with the same mind. 1 Pet. iy. 1, 

4. To take by the arm, or to take up in one’s 
arms, [Obs.] 

And make him with our pikes and partisans 





A grave. Come, arm him. Shak. 
Arm your prize; 
I know you will not lose him. Beau, & Fi. 


5, To furnish with arms or limbs. [ Very rare.] 


His shoulders broad and strong, 
Armed long and round. Beau. § Fl. 


To be provided with arms, weapons, or 
“ee Tis 


Arm, v. 7. 
means of attack or resistance; to take arms, 

_ time to arm.” Shak. 

Ar-mi/da,n. [Sp. armada, Lat. as if armata (se. 
classis, fleet), from Lat. armatus, p.p. of armare. 
See ARM, v. 2B A fleet of armed ships; a squad- 
ron; specifically, the Spanish fleet intended to act 
against England, A. D. 1588. 
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Ay/ma-dil/lo, n.; pl. R-MA-DIL/LSs. [Sp. arma- 
dillo, dim. of armado, armed, p. p. of armar, to 
arm. So called from being armed with a bony shell. ] 
(Zo0l.) (a.) An edentate animal of the genus Dasy- 


eo eculiar to 

outh Ameri- 
ca, and having 
the body en- 
eased in an ar- 

mor composed 
of small bony 
plates. It bur- 
rows in the 
earth, where it 
lies during the 
daytime, seldom going abroad except at night. It 
subsists chiefly on fruits, roots, and insects; some- 
times on flesh. When attacked, it rolls itself into a 
ball, presenting its armor on all sides to any assail- 
ant. Its flesh is esteemed good food. (b.) A genus 
of small isapod crustacea, that can roll themselves 
into a ball. Dana, 

eee n. Same as ARMADA. 

‘Yma-ment, n. [Lat. armamenta, pl., utensiis, 
esp. the tackle of a ship, from armare, to arm, q. V.} 
L. Lat. armamentum, Fr. armement. | 

1. A body of forces equipped for war ;—used of 
aland or naval force, ‘The whole united arma- 
ment of Greece.” Glover. 

2. (Mil.) All arrangements made for the defense 
of a fortification with musketry and artillery. 

3. (Naut.) The guns and other munitions of war 
with which a ship is armed, 

/ma-mént/a-ry, n. [Lat. armamentariwm, from 
armamentum ; Fr. armamentaire.] An armory; a 

,. magazine or arsenal, | reid. 

‘ma_-tiire (53), n. [Lat. armatura, from armare, 
to WP Fr. armature, Pr. armadura, .See ARM, 
v.t. 

1. Armor; whatever is worn or used for the pro- 
tection and defense of the body. Ray. 

2. (Magnetism.) A piece of iron used to connect 
the two poles of amagnet, or electro-magnet, in order 
to complete the circuit, and receive the magnetic 
force. In the ordinary horse-shoe magnet, it serves 
to prevent the dissipation of the magnetic force. 

3. (Arch.) Iron bars or framing employed for the 
consolidation of a building, as in sustaining slender 
columns, holding up canopies, for tracery, &c. 

" Oxf. Gloss, 

Arm/-chair, x. A chair with arms to support the 

..clbows. 

Armed (iirmd), p. a. 1. Furnished with weapons 
of offense or defense; furnished with the means of 
security or protection. ‘* An armed host.” Dryden. 

2. Furnished with whatever serves to add 
strength, force, or efliciency. 

3. (Her.) Of a different color from the rest of the 
body, as the beaks, talons, horns, or feet of birds 
and beasts of prey. Burke. 

Armed in fiute (Naut.). A ship is armed in flute, i. e., 
after the manner of a transport, when part of her guns 
have been taken out for the sake of making room, and 
her effective armament is thus reduced below that at 
which she rates.— Armed neutrality, the condition of 
affairs when a nation assumes a threatening position, 
and maintains an armed force to repel any aggression on 
the part of belligerent nations between which it is neu- 
tral. Such an armed neutrality existed in the case of 
several European nations in 1780, during the war between 
the United States and England. Encye, Amer. 


Ar-m@/ni-an, 7. 1. (Gcog.) A native of Armenia, 
or the language of the country. 
2. (Eccl. Hist.) One of the followers of Eutyches, 
who maintained that the human nature of Christ 
,. was swallowed up in the divine. Hooke. 
-mé/ni-am, a. [Fr. Armenien, Lat. Armenius, 
from Armenia.| (Geog.) Pertaining to Armenia, 
Armenian bole, a species of clay from Armenia, See 
Boie.— Armenian stone, a variety of the blue carbonate 
of copper, brought from Armenia, once esteemed as a 
cordial and as a purgative. Dana. Hooper. 


Ar-mén/tal, a. [Lat. armentalis, from armen- 
Ayr-mén/tine, tum, cattle, herd of cattle.] Be- 
,. longing to a drove or herd of cattle. [Obs.| Bailey. 
r/men-tose’, a. [Lat. armentosus, from armen- 
,.¢um.| Abounding in herds of cattle. [Qbs.] Bailey. 
Arm/et,n. [{Fr.] A helmet or headpiece much in 
use in the 16th century, and worn with or without 
..the beaver, ; Southey. 
Arm/’ful, 7.; pl. ARM/FULS. As much as the arms 
..can hold. 
Arm/giiunt, a. [From arm and gaunt, q. v.] Worn 
by military service. ‘‘ An armgaunt steed.” Shak. 


s 
{2 This word is peculiar to Shakespeare. Some 
have supposed the meaning to be lean with poverty ; some 
lean-shouldered ; others, slender as one’s arm. It has 
also been regarded as a misprint for arm-girt, or for 
rf arrogant. 
Arm/-grét, a, Greatas aman’sarm. [ Obs.| Chaucer. 
Arm/hole,n. [From arm and hole, q. v. 
1. The cavity under the shoulder; armpit. Bacon. 
2. A hole for the arm in a garment. 
Ar-mif’er-oits, a. [Lat. arma, arms, and ferre, to 
.,bear.] Bearing arms; armigerous. 
Mmi-ger, n. [Lat. armiger, armor-bearer, from 
arma, arms, and gerere, to bear.| Formerly, an 
armor-bearer, as of a knight; an esquire who bore 
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his shield and rendered other services, In later 
use, one next in degree to a knight, and entitled to 
a coat of arms, The term is now superseded by 
esquire. » Jacobs, 
Ar-mig/er-otis, a. [Lat. armigerus, equiv. to ar- 
miger, q.Vv.| Bearing arms; armiferous. 
They belonged to the armigerous part of the population. 
"3 De Quincey. 
Ar’mil, n. [Lat. armilla, a bracelet, from armus, 
arm.] An ancient astronomical instrument; when 


composed of one ring placed in the plane of the 
equator for determining the time of the equinoxes, 
called an equinoctial armil; when of two or more 
rings, one in the plane of the meridian, for obsery- 
Whewell. 


..ing the solstices, called a solstitial armil. 

Ar/milla-ry, a. [L. Lat. armil- 
larius, from Lat. armilla, arm- 
ring, bracelet, from armus, arm; 
Fr. armillaire. See ARM, n.] Per- 
taining to,or resembling, a bracelet 
or ring; consisting of rings or cir- 
cles. ; 

Armillary sphere, an instrument 
consisting of several brass rings, all 
circles of the same sphere, designed 
to represent the position which be- 
longs to the important circles of the 
celestial sphere. Nichol. 


Ar'mil-late, a. (Lat. armillatus, p. p. of armil- 
Ar’mil-1a/ted, lare, from armilla. See supra.] 
..Furnished with bracelets. 

Arfmil-let, n. [Lat. armilla.] <A little bracelet. 

Armin, xn. [D. am, poor.] A beggar; a mendi- 

,. cant. { Obs. London Prodigal. 

Arm/ing,n. 1. The act of arming; as, an extensive 
arming of the people. 

2. A piece of tallow placed in a cavity at the 
lower end of a sounding lead, to bring up the sand, 
mud, &c., of the sea-bottom. Totten. 

3. (pl.) (Nat.) Clothes hung about the outside 

..of aship’s upper works. Chambers. 

Arm/ing-préss, 7. A bookbinder’s tool. 

Ayr-min/iam (-yan), a. Pertaining to Arminius, or 
designating his principles. 

Ar-min/ian,n. (Hccl. Hist.) Onc of a sect or party 
of Christians, so called from Arminius, or Harman- 
sen, of Holland, who flourished at the close of the 
16th century, and beginning of the 17th. The Ar- 
minian doctrines are, 1. Conditional election and 
reprobation, in opposition to absolute predestina- 
tion. 2. Universal redemption, or that the atone- 
ment was made by Christ for all mankind, though 
none but believers can.be partakers of the benefit. 
3. That man, in order to exercise true faith, must 
be regenerated and renewed by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, which is the gift of God. 4. That the 
grace which confers this is not irresistible. 5. That 
men may relapse from a state of grace, and die in 
their sins. 

{= This last doctrine was stated cautiously and doubt- 
fully by Arminius, but has been fully adopted by his fol- 
lowers. Mosheim. 


Ar-min/ian-ism, 7. The peculiar doctrines or ten- 





Armillary Sphere. 


ets of the Arminians. Dwight. 
Ar-mip/o-tem¢e, n. [Lat. armipotentia, from ar- 
mipotens.| Power in arms, Johnson. 


Ar-mip/o-tent, a. [Lat. armipotens, from arma, 
arms, and potens, powerful, p. pr. of posse, to be 
able.| Powerful in arms; mighty in battle. ‘‘Ar- 

_ mipotent Mars.” Dryden. 

Ar-mis’o-notis, a. [Lat. armisonus, from arma, 
arms, and sonare, tosound.| Rustling in arms; re- 

..sounding with arms, Bailey. 

Ar’mis-ti¢e, n. [Fr. armistice, Sp. armisticio, It. 
armistizio, Lat. as if armistitiwm, from arma, arms, 
and stare, statwm, to stand still.| A cessation of 
arms for a short time, by convention; a temporary 
suspension of hostilities by agreement of the par- 

.. ties; a truce. 

Arm/less, a. Without an arm, or without arms or 

,. armor. 

Arm/let,n. [Dim. of arm, q. el 

1. A small arm; as, an armilet of 


the sea, Johnson. 
2. A protection or ornament for the 
arm, Craig. 





eAxvmotre (iirm-wor’), 2. [See ARMOo- 
RrY.] <A cabinet or buffet; a closet. 

a Bescherelle. 
Ar/’mor, n. [O. Eng. armure, Fr. armure, O. Fr. 
armeure, from Lat. drmatura, See ARMATURE. | 

1. Defensive arms for the body; any clothing or 
covering worn to protect one’s person in battle. 

t=" In English statutes, armor is used for the whole 
apparatus of war, including offensive as well as defen- 
sive arms. The statutes of armor directed what arms 
every man should provide. 


2. The steel or iron covering of ships of war. 

Coat armor, the escutcheon of a person or family, with 
its several charges and other furniture, as mantling, 
crest, supporters, motto, &e.— Sub-marine armor, a 
water-tight covering fitting the person, for one who de- 
scends into the water to seek for lost articles, &e. 


Ay’mor-bear/er, m. One who carries the armor 

,.of another; an armiger; an esquire. 

Ar’mo-rer, n. [O. Eng. armurer, armerer, Fr. 
armurier. | 


Armiet. 








AROINT 


1. A maker of armor or arms; a manufacturer of 

instruments of war. 

2. One who has care of the arms and armor of 

another, and who dresses him in armor, 
The armorers accomplishing the knights. Shak. 

Ayr-m0/ri-al (89), @. [Fr. armorial, from armoiries, 
arms, coats of arms, from Lat. armarium, chest, 
orig. for arms, in L. Lat. an armory, q. v.] Be- 
longing to armor, or to the arms or escutcheon of a 
family. 

Figures with armorial signs of race and birth. 
Ar-mor/ie, a. (Lat. Armoricus, from Celtic ar, 
Ar-mor/ie-an, on, at, and mor, sea; maritime, 

sea-land, coast-land.] Designating the north-west- 
ern part of France, formerly called Armorica, now 
Bretagne, or Brittany. 

Ar-mor’ie, ». The language of the Armoricans; 
one of the Celtic dialects which have remained to 
the present times. 

Ar-mor/ie-an, 1. 


Wordsworth. 


A native of Armorica, or Bre- 


tagne. 
Ar’mor-ist, n. [Fr. armoriste.] One skilled in 
.heraldry. [Obs.] Bailey. 


Ar’mor-plat/ed, a. Covered with defensive plates 
of metal, as a ship of war. 

This day will be launched... the first armor-plated steam 
frigate in the possession of Great Britain. 

os London Times, Dec. 29, 1860. 
Ay’mo-ry, 7. [O. Fr. armaire, armarie, armoirie, 
Pr. armari, Lat. armariwm. See ARMORIAL. ] 

1. A place where arms and instruments of war 
are deposited for safe keeping. 

2. Armor; defensive and offensive arms, 

Celestial armory, shields, helms, and spears.  Jfilton. 

3. Ensigns armorial. [Obds.] Spenser. 

4. A description of coat-armor; that branch of 
heraldry which treats of coat-armor, ‘The general 
armory of England.’’ Burke. 

5. A place or building in which arms are manu- 

..factured. [Amer] 
Ar/mo-zeen/, n. ([Fr. armosin, armoisin.| <A 
Ar/mo-zine’, thick plain silk, generally black, 
..and used for clerical robes. Sinmonds. 
Armpit, n. [Arm and pit.) The hollow place or 
.. cavity under the shoulder; the axilla. 
Arms,7. pl. [Fr. arme, pl. armes, Pr. armas, pl., 
Sp. & It. arma, Lat. arma, pl.] 
i. Instruments or weapons of offense or defense. 
He lays down his avms, but not his wiles. Milton. 

2. The deeds or exploits of war; acts of hostility. 
“ 4rms and the man I sing.” Dryden. 

3. (Law.) Any thing which a man takes in his 
hand in anger, to strike or assault another with. 

Cowell. Blackstone. 

4. (Her.) The ensigns armorial of a family, con- 
sisting of figures and colors borne in shields, ban- 
ners, &¢., as marks of dignity and distinction, and 
descending from father to son. Burke. 

5. (Falconry.) The legs of a hawk from the thigh 
to the foot. Halliwell, 

To bein arms, to be in a state of hostility, or of prep- 
aration for war. — Jo be under arms, to be armed and in 
readiness for fighting. — Zo arms / a summons to war or 
battle. — A stand of arms, a complete set for one soldier, 
as a musket, bayonet, cartridge-box and belt; frequent- 
ly, the musket and bayonet alone.— Small arms, those 
not requiring carriages for their transportation in service. 

Arms/-énd,n. At the end of the arms; at a good 
,. distance, Dryden, 
Arms/-léngth, n. The length of the arm. 

To keep at arms-lengih (Fig.), to keep at a distance; 
not to allow to come into close contact or familiar inter- 
course. 

Arm/’s/-réach, 7. Reach of the arm. 

Arm/strong Gitin. (Mil.) <A breech-loading, 
wrought-iron, rifled cannon, named from its in- 
ventor. 























B, Trunnions. 


Army, 2. [Fr. armcée, Pr. & Sp. armada, It. a7- 
mata, from Lat. armatus, f. armata, p. p. of armare, 
to arm.] 

1. A collection or body of men armed for war, 
and organized in companies, battalions, regiments, 
brigades, and divisions, under proper oflicers. 

2. A great number; a vast multitude; a host. 


The locust... the canker-worm, and the caterpillar, and 
the palmer-worm, my great army, which I sent among you. 

a Joel ii. 25. 

Ar/’my-=wo6rm (-wfrm), 7”. A voracious caterpillar 
(the larva of a moth) appearing in large hosts or 
numbers. 

Ar-nit/to, n. See ANNOTTO. 

Ax’ni-e&, n. [Probably a corruption of ptarmica.] 
(Bot.) A plant, or a genus of plants, of the family 
Conpositeé ;—used in medicine as a narcotic and 

,. stimulant, Loudon. 

Ar’not, (n. [D.aardnoot, A-S. eorthnot, Eng. earth- 

Ar/nut, nut, Ger. erdnuss, North Eng. jurnwt, 
Sw. jordnos.] (Bot.) The earthnut, or sweet fari- 
naceous tuber of Buniwm bulbocastanum, an umbel- 
liferous plant. Loudon, 

Ar-not/to, n. 

A-roint’, inter). 


See ANNOTTO. 
See AROYNT, 
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AROINT 


A-roint/, v. t. [Sce Aroynt.] To drive or scare 
off by some exclamation. [2are.] 

Whiskered cats arointed flee. EL. B. Browning. 

A-vd/ma, 2. [Lat. aroma, Gr. apwpa.] 

1. The quality or principle of plants or other sub- 
stances which constitutes their fragrance; an agrce- 
able odor; as, the fine aroma of coffee. 

2. (Fig.) The fine diffusive quality of intellectual 
power; as, the subtile aroma of genius. 
r/o-matie, a. (Lat. aromatieus, Gr. dpwpar- 

Av/o-mitt/ie-al, txos. Seesupra.] Pertaining to, 
or containing, aroma; fragrant; spicy ; strong- 
scented; odoriferous; as, aromatic balsam. Glover. 
r’o-mit/ie, n. A plant, drug, or medicine, char- 
acterized by a fragrant smell, and usually by a warm, 
pungent taste. 
r/o-mit/i-za/tion, n. [Fr. aomatisation.] The 
act of impregnating or scenting with aroma, or ren- 
dering aromatic. J 

A-r0/ma-tize, or Av/o-na-tize (Syn0D § 130), 2. ¢. 
[imp. & p. p. AROMATIZED; p. pr. & vb. 2. AROMA- 
TIZING.] [Lat. wromatizare, Gr. dpopariven, Fr. 
aromatiser.] To impregnate with aroma; to infuse 
an aromatic odor into; to give a spicy scent or taste 
to; to perfume. Bacon. 

A-r0/ma_-tiz/er, or Av’o-ma-tiz/er, 2. That which 
communicates an aromatic quality. Lvelyn. 

A-r6/ma-totis, a. Containing aroma, or the prin- 
ciple of fragrance. 
r/oph, n. [A contraction of aroma philosopho- 
rum.] A barbarous word which had various signi- 
fications among the ancients. [Obs.] 

Aroph Paracelsi, a chemical preparation of Paracelsus, 
formed by sublimation from equal quantities of hematite 
and sal ammoniae; also a mixture of saffron, bread, and 
wine, kept for some days in horse-dung and then dis- 
tilled ; also a solvent for the stone; a lithontriptic. 

Encye. Coxe. 

A-robge’. The past or preterit tense of the verb 
arise, q. Vv. 

A-round/’, prep. [Prefix a and round, q. v.] 

1. On all sides of; about; encircling; encom- 
passing. 

A lambent flame around his brows. Dryden. 

2. From one part to another of; as, to travel 
around the country. 

A-round’, adv. 1. Inacirele; on every side. 

2. At random; without any fixed place or direc- 
tion; here and there; as, to travel around from 
town to town. Sce Rounp. 

I was standing around when the fight took place. 
N. Y. Police Gazette. 

A-rous/al, n. The act of arousing, or the state of 
being aroused. [/are.] 

Whatever has associated itself with the arousal and activity 
of our better nature. Hare, 

A-rouse’,v.t. [imp.& p. p. AROUSED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
AROUSING.] [Pref.a@ and rouse, a secondary form 
of raise.] ‘To excite to action from a state of rest; 
to stir, or put in motion or exertion; as, to wrouse 
one from sleep; to arouse the dormant faculties, 

Grasping his spear, forth issued to arouse 
Ilis brother, mighty sovereign of the host. Cowper. 

A-row’, adv. [Prefix a and row, gq. v.] Ina row or 
rank; successively; in order. 

And twenty, rankin rank, they rode arow. Dryden. 

A-roynt/,interj. (Cf. Prov. Eng. rynt, rynt thee, 
roynt, or runt, terms used by milkmaids to a cow 
that has been milked, in order to drive her away, to 
make room for others; A-S. ryman, p. rymde, to 
make room or way.] Be gone; away. [Obs.] 

Aroynt thee, witch! the rump-fed ronyon cries. Shak. 

Ar-prél Zio (ir-ptd/jo), n. [It. arpeggio, arpeg- 
giamento, harping, arpeggiare, to play on the harp, 
from arpa, harp.|] (Jus.) The production of the 
tones of a chord in rapid succession, and not simul- 

..taneously. 

Ar’pent, n. [Fr. arpent, Pr. arpen, aripin, O. Sp. 
arapende, Lat. arepennis, arapennis, a Gallic word; 
according to Columella,5, 1, 6, equiv. to half a Ro- 
man jugerum.| Formerly, a portion of land in 
France, ordinarily containing one hundred square 
rods or perches, each of 18 feet, or 900 square toises, 
equal to 4088 square yards, or nearly five sixths of 
an English acre. This is the arpent of Paris. The 
woodland arpent contains 6108 square yards, or 
about 1 aere, 1 rood, 1 perch, English. [Written 

also arpen. | Davies § Peck. 

Axr/pen-ta/tor, 7. A measurer or 

,. Surveyor of land. Bouvier. 

Ar/pine, n. [Sce ARPENT.] <A certain portion of | 
land; anarpent, ‘‘ Master Of poor ten arpines of 

mlands2 Webster, 1623. | 

Ar’quii-ted,a. Shaped like a bow; arcuate. [Rare.] 

An’que bus-ade’, 7. [Fr. arquebusade, shot of an 
arquebuse; eau Varguebusade, ayulnerary for gun- 
shot wounds. ] 

1. A distilled water from a variety of aromatic 
plants, as rosemary, millefoil, &c., applied to a 
bruise or wound;—so called because it was origin- 
ally used as a vulnerary in gunshot wounds, Parr, 

.. .2. The shot of an arquebuse. Ash. 

Ar/que-btise (iir/kwe-bts) 

(Synop., $130),n. [Fr. a- (La) __ 1 38, 
quebuse, O. Fr. harquebuse, ; AN 
Sp. arcabuz, It. archibuso, 
arcobugio, fr. D. haak-bus, 


[From arpent.] 









Arquebuse. | 
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Ger. hakenbiichse, a gun with a hook, the hook 
being the forked rest on which it is supported.] A 
sort of hand-gun; an old species of fire-arm, resem- 
bling a musket, and supported upon a forked rest 
.. When in use. St Bardin, James. 
Ax/que-bus-iér’, n. [Fr. arquebusier.] A soldier 
armed with an arquebuse. 
Soldiers armed with guns, of whatsoever sort or denomina- 
tion, appear to have been called arquebusiers. Lodge. 
Ay/qui-foux (ii/ki-foo), n. [The same as alquifou, 
q. v.] A kind of lead ore used by potters to give 
their wares a green varnish. MeCulloch. 
rraeh, n. [Fr. arroche, corrupted fr. Lat. atri- 
plex, It. atrepice. See OrRAcH.] A plant; orrach. 
Aariek (Synop., §180),n. [Ar. arag, sweat, juice, 
spirituous liquor, from araga, to sweat. Sometimes 
contracted into rack.) A spirituous liquor manu- 
factured in the East Indies from a great variety of 
substances; specifically, a spirituous liquor distilled 
from fermented rice, and from the sap of the cocoa 
pahn, 
Ax/ra-go-nite, 2. 
true spelling. 
Av-raign’ (ar-ran’),v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ARRAIGNED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ARRAIGNING.] [O. Fr. aragnier, 
aranier, areisnier, araisnier, areisoner, wraisoner, 
arraisonner, Pr. arrazonar, L. Lat. arrainare, ar- 
raizonare, arrationare, to address, to call before 
court, from Lat. ad and L, Lat. rationare, to speak, 
O. Fr. raisner, from Lat. ratio, reason, reasoning, 
L. Lat. cause, judgment. | 
1. (Law.) (a.) To call or set as a prisoner at the 
bar of a court to answer to the matter charged in an 
indictment or complaint. Blackstone, (b.) (O. Eng. 
Law.) To set in order; to fit for trial; as, to arraign 
a writ of novel disseizin. 
2. To call in question, or accuse, before the bar 
of reason, taste, or any other tribunal. 
They will not arraign you for want of knowledge. Dryden. 
It is not arrogance, but timidity, of which the Christian body 
should now be arraigned by the world. L. Taylor. 
To arraign the assize, to cause the demandant to be 
called to make the plaint, and set the cause in order, that 
the tenant may be brought to answer. Cowell. 
Syn.—To accuse; impeach; charge; censure. See 
ACCUSE, 
Axr-raign’ (ar-ran/), 2. 


See ARAGONITE, which is the 


Arraignment; as, clerk of 
the arraigns. Blackstone. 
Ar-vaign/er, 7. One who arraigns. Coleridge. 
Ar-raign’ment (ar-ran/ment), 2. [O. Fr. arrayne- 
ment, aresnement. | 
1. (Law.) The act of arraigning, or the state of 
being arraigned; the act of calling and setting a 
prisoner before a court to answer to an indictment 
or complaint. 
2. A calling in question for faults; accusation. 


The sixth satire... seems only an arraignment of the whole 
sex, Dryden. 


| Av-vii/ment,n. [From array, v.t.,q.v.] Clothes; 


garments; raiment. [Obs.] Beaumont. 

Ar-range’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. ARRANGED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. ARRANGING.] [Fr. arranger, from ad and 
ranger, Pr. arrengar, rengar, from Fr. rang, Pr. 
renc, arrenc, row, Eng. rank, from O. H. Ger. hring, 
N. H. Ger. ring, circle, circular row.] 

1. To put in proper order; to dispose the parts 
of in the manner intended, or best suited for the 
purpose; as, troops arranged for battle. 

So [they] came to the market-place, and there he arranged 
his men in the streets. Berners. 

2. To adjust or settle; to prepare; to determine; 
as, to arrange the preliminaries of an undertaking. 

Ar-range/ment, 7. [Fr. arrangement. | 

1. The act of arranging or putting in proper order ; 
the state of being put in order; disposition in suit- 
able form. 

2. The result of arranging; system of parts dis- 
posed in due order; regular and systematic clas- 
sification; as, arrangement of one’s dress; the Lin- 
nean arrangement of plants. 

3. Preparatory measure; preparations; as, we 
have made arrangements for receiving company. 

4. Settlement; adjustment by agreement; as, the 
parties have made an arrangement between them- 
selves concerning their disputes; a satisfactory 
arrangement. nn 

5. (Mus.) (a.) The adaptation of a composition 
to voices or instruments for which it was not origin- 
ally written. (b.) A piece so adapted; a transcrip- 
tion; as, a piano-forte arrangement of Beethoyen’s 
symphonies; an orchestral arrangement of a song, 
an opera, and the like. 

Ar-ran/ger, n. One who arranges. 

Arrant, a. [O. Eng. erraunt, errant, errand, equiv. 
to Eng. errant, wandering, which was first applied 
to vagabonds, as an errant rogue, an errant thief, 
and hence passed gradually into its present and 
worse sense. ] 

1. In right earnest. [Obs.] ‘An arrant honest 
woman.” Burton. 

2. Notorious, in an ill sense; infamous; merc; 
vile; as, an arrant rogue or coward. 

I discover an arrant laziness in my soul. “Fuller. 


Ar/vant-ly, adv. Notoriously, in an ill sense; in- 
famously; impudently; shamefully. L’ strange. 
rras,n. [It. arazzo, razzo, Pg. raz, from Arras, 
the capital of Artois, in the French Netherlands, 








ARREST 


where this article was manufactured.] Tapestry; 
hangings woven with figures. 
Behind the arras I'll convey myself. Shak. 

Ar’ras, v.¢. To furnish with an arras, or tapestry. 
[Obs.] ‘‘ Curtained and arrased.” Chapman. 
r/ras,n. Same as ORRIS. Webster, 1623. 

Av/ras-wise, adv. [Prob. a corruption of arris- 
wise. See ARRIS.] Placed in such a position as 
to exhibit its top and two of its sides; — said of any 
object of a square form. Encye. Brit. 

Ar-raught’ (-rawt/), a. [Properly p. p. of arreach, 
of which no other tense or form occurs. Cf. REACH, 
p. p. raught.| Seized by violence, Spenser. 

Ar-ray’, 2. jos Fr. arrai, arrei, arroi, order, ar- 
rangement, dress; Pr. arrei, Sp. arreo, Pg. arreio, 
It. avredo, from ad and O. Fr. rai, ret, roi, order, 
arrangement, from Goth. raidjan, gore’: to ar- 
range, prepare, A-S. geredian, M. H. Ger. gereiten, 
A-8. gerede, trappings. ] ; 

1. Order; disposition in regular lines; hence, a 
posture for fighting; as, drawn up in battle array. 
“ Wedged together in the closest array.” Gibbon. 

2. The whole body of persons thus placed in 
order; an orderly collection. ‘ 

A gallant array of nobles and cavaliers. Prescott. 

3. Dress; garments disposed in order upon the 
person; raiment. Dryden. 

4. (Law.) (a.) A ranking or setting forth in order, 
by the proper officer, of a jury as impaneled in a 
cause, (b.) The panel itself. (c.) The whole body 
of jurors summoned to attend the court, 

To challenge the array (Law), to except to the whole 
panel. Cowell. Lomlins. Blount. — Commission of array 
(Eng. Hist.), a commission given by the prince to officers 
in every county, to muster and array the inhabitants, or 
see them in a condition for war. lackstone. 

Ar-ray’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ARRAYED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ARRAYING.] [O. Fr. arraier, arreier, arreer, ar- 
roier, Sp. arrear, Pg. arreiar, Pr. aredar, arrezar, 
It. wrredare. See supra.) 

1. To place or dispose in order, as troops for battle. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade. Campbell. 

2. To deck or dress; to adorn with dress; to 
clothe; to envelop ;—applied especially to dress of 
a splendid kind. 

Pharaoh arvayed him in fine linen. Gen. xii. 42. 
In gelid caves with horrid gloom arrayed. Trumbull. 

3. (Law.) To set in order, as a jury, for the trial 

of a cause; that is, to call them man by man. 
Blackstone. Cowell. 

To array a panel, to set forth the men impaneled, 
one by another. Cowell. Tomlins. 

Syn.—To draw up; arrange; dispose; set in order. 

Ar-ray’, v. t. px Harry.] To harass; to frighten ; 
to terrify. [Very rare.] 

I would gladly know who has dared to array the poor knave 
thus. W. Scott. 

Ar-ray’er, n. One who arrays. In some early Eng- 
lish statutes, an officer who had care of the soldiers’ 
armor, and who saw them duly accoutered. 

Ar-réar’, adv. [Fr. arricre, Pr. areire, from Lat. 
ad and retro, backward, behind. See ARRIERE.] 
Behind, at the hinder part. [Obs.] 

To leave with speed Atlanta swift, arrear. Spenser. 

Ar-réar’,n. That which is behind in payment, or 
which remains unpaid, though due. 

For much I dread due payment by the Greeks 
Of yesterday’s arrear. Cowper. 

(arr It is generally used in the plural, as, the arrears 
of rent, wages, and taxes, and supposes a part of the 
money already paid. 

Ar-véarlage, n._ [Fr. arrcrage, O. Fr. arrierage, 
L. Lat. arrieragiwm, arreragium, areragium. See 
supra.) Any sum of money remaining unpaid, after 
previous payment of a part; arrears. ‘The old 
arrearages . .. being defrayed.” Howell. 

(@- A person may be in arrear for the whole amount 
of a debt; but arrears and arrearage imply that a part 


has been paid. 
Ar-réar/ang¢ge, n. The same as ARREAR. [00s.] 
Ar-réet/, a. [Lat. arrectus, p. p. ot arrigere, to 
Ar-réet/ed, raise, erect, from ad and regere, to 
lead straight, to direct.] 

1. Lifted up; raised; erect. 

2. Attentive, as a person listening. [Obs.] 

God speaks not to the idle and unconeerned hearer, but to 
the vigilant and arrect. Smalridge. 

Ar-véet/ary, n. [Lat. arrectarius, from arrigere, 
to set up.] An upright beam or post, as opposed to 
one that is transverse. [Obs.] Lp. Hall, 
r/ren-ta/tion, n. [Fr. wrrenter, to give or take as 
rent; Pr. & Sp. arvendar. See ARENDATOR.] (0. 
Eng. Law.) A licensing the owner of land ina forest 
to inclose it under a yearly rent. Cowell, 

Ar-vép/tion, n. The act of taking away. [Obs.]| 
“This arreption was sudden.” Bp. Hall. 

Ar/rep-ti/tiots (-tish/us), a. [Lat. arreptitius, from 
arreptus, p.p. of arripere, to seize, snatch, from ad 
and rapere, to snatch. See RAPACIOUS. ]} 

1. Snatched away ; seized or possessed ; —applied 
to a demoniac; and hence, irrational, insane. [ Obs.] 
“Odd, arreptitious, frantic extravagances.” Howell. 

2. [Lat. ad and repere, to creep, q. y.} Crept in 
privily. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Ar-rést’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ARRESTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ARRESTING.] [Fr. arréter, O. Fr. arrester, arester, 
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arestier, aresteir, Pr. & Sp. arrestar, It. & L. Lat. 

_ arrestare, from Lat. ad and restare, to stay back, 

toremain. See REsv.] 

1. To obstruct; to stop; to check or hinder the 
motion or action of; as, to arrest the current of a 
river; to arrest the senses. 

Nor could her virtues the relentless hand 
Of Death arrest. Philips. 

2. (Law.) To take, seize, or apprehend by au- 
thority of law; as, to arrest one for debt, or fora 
crime, 

ter After this word Shakespeare uses of (‘‘I arrest 
thee of high treason”); the modern usage is for. 

_ 3. To seize on and fix; to engage; to catch; as, 
to urrest the eyes, or attention. Buckminster. 
{# Shakespeare says, ‘‘ We arrest your word," i. ¢., 

seize on and hold you to it. 

4. To rest or fasten. [Obs.] ‘‘ We may arrest 
our thoughts upon the divine mercies.” Bp. Taylor. 

Syn.—To obstruct ; delay; detain; check ; hinder; 
stop; apprehend; seize; lay hold of. 

Ar-vést’, v.i. To tarry; torest. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Ar-rést’/,n. [Fr. arrét, O. Fr. & Pr. arrest, O. Sp. 
& It. arresto, L. Lat. arrestum, arresta. See supra. | 

1. A stop, hinderance, or restraint. [Obs.] ‘As 

the arrest of the air showeth.” Bacon. 

2. (Law.) The taking or apprehending of a per- 
son by authority of law. 

(= An arrest may be made by seizing or touching the 
body; but it is sufficient if the party be within the power 
of the officer and submit to the arrest. In Admiralty law, 
and in old English practice, the term is applied to the 
seizure of property. 

3. Any taking by power, physical or moral. 

The sad stories of fire from heaven, the burning of his sheep, 
&c.,... were sad arrests to his troubled spirit. Bp. Taylor. 

4. (Far.) A scurfiness of the back part of the 

hind leg of a horse ; —also named rat-tails. White. 

_ Arrest of judgment (Law), the staying or stopping of a 

judgment after verdict for legal cause. The motion for 
this purpose is called a motion in arrest of judgment. 

Ay/ves-ta/tion, 1. [Fr. & Pr. arrestation, L. Lat. 

arrestatio.| The act of arresting; an arrest or seiz- 

ure. [Rare.] 

The arrestation of the English residing in France was de- 
creed by the National Convention. IT, M. Williams. 
Av/ves-tee’, . (Scots Law.) The person in whose 
hands the movables of another, or a debt due to 
another, are arrested by the creditor of the latter 
by the process of arrestment. Burrill, 


Ar’ris, n. 





Ar-rive/, v. t. 


17 


[0. Fr. areste, N. Fr. aréte, from Lat. 
arista, the top or beard of an ear of grain, the bone 
of a fish.] (Arch.) The edge formed by two surfaces 
meeting each other, whether plane or curved ; — ap- 
plied particularly to the edges in moldings, and to 
the raised edges which separate the flutings in a 
Dorie column. P. Cyc. 

Arris-fillet, a triangular piece of wood used to raise 
the slates of a roof against a chimney or wall, to throw 
off the rain. Gwilt. — Arris-gutler, a gutter of a V form 
fixed to the eaves of a building. Gilt. 


Ar-ris/ion (ar-rizh/un), n. [Lat. arrisio, from arri- 


dere. See ARRIDE.] Act of smiling. [Obs Blount. 
Ar-riv/al, ». [From arrive, q.v.] 1. The act of 


arriving, or coming; the act of reaching a place, 
from a distance, whether by water (as in its original 
sense) or by land. 

Our watchmen from the towers, with longing eyes, 

Expect his swift arrival. Dryden. 

2. The attainment or gaining of any object, by 
effort, agreement, practice, or study; as, our arrival 
at this conclusion was wholly unexpected. 

3. The person or thing arriving; as, news brought 
by the last arrival. 

The next arrivals here will gladlier build their nests. 


as Z Warner. 
Ar-riv/ang¢ge, 7. [From arrive, q. v.] 
1. Company arrived. [Obs.] Shak. 
2. Arrival; a reaching in progress. [Obs.] 
Browne. 


Ar-rive’, v.i. [imp. & pp. ARRIVED; p.pr. & vb. n. 


ARRIVING.] [Fr. arriver, Pr. aribar, Sp. & Pg. 
arribar, It. arrivare, L. Lat. arrivare, arripare, 
adripare, to come to shore, from Lat. ad and vipa, 
the shore or sloping bank of a river. ] 

1. (Lit.) To come to the shore, or bank; but, in 
present usage, to come in progress by water, or by 
traveling on land;—followed by at, but formerly 
sometimes by fo. 

(Eneas] sailing with a fleet from Sicily, arrived at length, 
and landed in the country of Laurentum. Holland, 

Full soon among them he arrived. Milton. 

2. To reach a point by progressive motion; to 
gain or compass an object by effort, practice, study, 
inquiry, reasoning, or experiment; as, to arrive at 
a conclusion. 


If at great things thou wouldst arrive. Milton. 
3. To happen or occur, [Obs.] 
Ilappy, to whom this glorious death arrives. Waller. 


[L. Lat. wrrivare. See supra.] To 
“Ere we could arrive the point 


reach, a 
Shak. ‘Ere he arrive the happy 





Ar-rose’, v. t. 
Ar-r0/siom (ar-rd/zhun), 2. 


Arlrow, n. 


Arlvow-grass, nN. 


Ax/row-héad/ed, a, 


ARSENIOUS 


Ay/ro-gii/tion, n. [Lat. arrogatio, from arrogarc.} 


1. The act of arrogating, or making exorbitant 
claims ; the act of taking more than one is justly 
entitled to, Hall. 

2. (Civ. Lav.) Adoption. Bouvier. 


Ax!ro-ga/tive, a. Making undue claims and pre- 


tension; arrogant. H. More. 


Ar-vbn! disse-ament’ (-mong’), n. [Fr., from arron- 


dir, to make round, from ad and rond, Lat. rotun- 

dus, round.) A subdivision of a department. 

ta*~- The territory of France, since the revolution, has 
been divided into departments, those into arrondisse- 
ments, those into cantons, and the latter into communes. 

Fr. arroser.]| To drench; to wet. 

[Obs. and rare. 
The blissful dew of heaven docs arrose you. Beau. § Fl. 
[Fr. arrosion, from 
Lat. arrodere, to gnaw at, from ad and rodere, to 
gnaw.] A gnawing. [Obs.] Bailey. 
[O. Eng. arwe, Pome: 
A-8. arewe, wrewa, of Celtic EE 
origin, from Welsh arv, arf, Aronr 
weapon, Arm., Fr., & Gael. pies 
arm, equiv. to Lat. arma, pl.] A missive weapon 
of offense, straight, slender, pointed, and barbed, 
to be shot with a bow. 

(Bot.) One of several different 
kinds of plants, species of the genus Vriglochin. 
x/vOw-héad, n. 1. The head of an arrow. 

2. (Bot.) An aquatic plant of the genus Sagitta- 
ria ;—so called from the resemblance of its leaves 

_to the head of an arrow. 

Shaped like the head of an 

arrow. 

Arrow-headed characters, characters the elements cf 
which consist of strokes resembling arrow-heads, nail- 
heads, or wedges;— hence called also mnaidl-headed, 
wedge-formed, cuneiform, or cuneatic characters; the 
oldest written characters used in the country about the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and subsequently in Persia, and 
abounding among the ruins of Persepolis, Nineveh, and 
Babylon, See CUNEIFORM. 


Ax/row-reot, . 1. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 


Maranta. ‘The Indians are said to employ the 
roots of the Jf. Galanga in extracting the poison of 
arrows, whence the name. 

2. A nutritive starch, obtained from the root of 
the Maranta arundinacea, and from the roots and 
g aya of several other plants ;— used as medicinal 
food. 


Ax/row-wood, 7. A species of Viburnum, from the 


long, straight stems of which the Indians dwelling 


Ar-vrést/er, ) n. (Equiv. to L. Lat. arrestator.] 
Ar-vést/or, 1. One who arrests. 
2. (Scots Law.) The person at whose suit an 
arrestment is made. 
Ar-rést/ment, ». [O. Fr. arrestement, Pr. arresta- 


yroposed.” : rae eer) are 3 
pret between the Mississippi and the Pacific make their 


, arrows. Bartlett. 
Ar/row-y, a. 1. Consisting of arrows. 
How quick they wheeled, and, flying, behind them shot 


isle.” Milton. ‘The calamity which lately ar- 
rived you.” Lvelyn. 

Ar-rive’,n. Arrival. [Obs. or poct.] 
in his arrive.” Chapman. 


“ Little joy 
Jilton. 


ment.| (Scots Law.) (a.) The securing of a crimi- 
nal until he undergoes trial, or finds caution or bail, 
or the securing of a debtor until he gives security. 
(0.) The attachment, by a creditor, of the movable 
estate of a debtor, or the order of a judge, by which 
a person owing the arrester’s debtor is prohibited 
to make payment or delivery till the debt due to the 
arrester is paid or secured. Ed. Encyc. 
eMr-rtt! (ar-rvét/ or ar-ra’) (Synop., § 130), ». [See 
ARREST.] (Jr. Law.) (a.) A judgment, decision, or 
decree of a court or of parliament ;— applied more 
particularly to the judgments and decisions of the 
higher courts and tribunals, as the imperial courts, 
and the court of cassation. (b.) An edict of a sov- 
ereign prince; a royal ordinance or decree. (¢c.) An 
arrest or seizure of persons, or a seizure or attach- 
ment of goods, corresponding to the Scotch law term 
arrestment. 

Ar-vét/, v.t. [Fr. arréter, L. Lat. arretare, for arres- 
tare. See ARREST, v.] To assign; to allot; to decree; 
to appoint. [Obs.] Spenser. 

‘rha-phds/tie, a. [Gr. appados, seamless, from 
da priv. and parrewv, to sew together.] Made of leath- 
er without a seam. _ere.] Clarke. 
Av/vhyth-my (ir/rith-my), ». (Gr. dppuspia, from 
a priv. and puSpés, rhythm.] A want or deficiency 
of rhythm. FTeyse. 
Ar-ride’,v.t. [Lat. arridere, from ad and ridere, 
to laugh.] 

1. To laugh at or with; to smile at or upon. 

2. To please well; to gratify. [Obs.] 2. Jonson. 

Above all thy rarities, old Oxenford, what do most arride 
and solace me are thy repositories of moldering learning. 

Charles Lamb. 
Ar-riére! (arreer’),n. [Fr. arriére. See ARREAR. } 
The last body of an army; now called rear. , 
Ar-riére’-ban, n. [O. Fr. arban, heriban, herisban, 
Pr. auriban, L. Lat. arbannum, arribannum, here- 
bannun, heribannun, O. W. Ger. hariban, heriban, 
N. H. Ger. heerbann, the calling together of an army, 
from O. I. Ger. heri, an army, and ban, a public call 
or order. The French have misunderstood their old 
word, and have changed it into arriére-ban, though 
arriére has no connection with its proper meaning. 
See BAN and ABANDON. ] 

1. A proclamation of the French kings, calling not 
only their immediate feudatories, but the vassals 
of these feudatories, to take the field for war. 

2. The assembly of such vassals. 

_Arriere-fee, or fief, a fee or fief dependent on a supe- 
rior fee, or a fee held of a feudatory.— Arriere vassal, 
the vassal of a vassal. 





oBr-10/ba, n. 





Ay’ro-gant-ly, adv. 


Ar/ro-gant-ness, 7. 
Ar’ro-gate, v. ¢. 


How should I joy of thy arrive to hear! Drayton. 
{Sp., from Ar, ar-rub or ar-rubu, a 
fourth part.] 

1. A Spanish weight of twenty-five pounds and 
a half, 

2. A Spanish measure containing about three 
gallons and a half. 

3. A wine measure, for oil, containing about two 
gallons and three fourths. 

4. A Portuguese weight of about thirty-two 


pounds. Simmonds. 
Ax-rode’, v7. f. [Lat. arrodere, from ad and rodere, 
to gnaw.] To gnaw; to nibble. [Qbs.] Bailey. 


r/ro-gang¢ge,n. [Fr. arrogance, Lat. arrogantia, 
from arrogans, p. pr. of wrrogare, to claim as one’s 
own, from ad and rogare, to ask, request.] The 
act or quality of taking much upon one’s self; that 
species of pride which consists in exorbitant claims 
of rank, dignity, estimation, or power, or which 
exalts the worth or importance of the person to an 
undue degree; proud contempt of others; conccit- 
edness; presumption. 
I hate not you for her proud arrogance. 
Syn.— Haughtiness ; assumption ; lordliness ; pre- 
sumption ; pride; disdain ; overbearing; conceit; con- 
ceeitedness. See HAUGHTINESS. 


Ar’ro-gan-¢y, n. Arrogance. [Rare.] 
Ar’ro-gant, a. 


[Fr. arrogant, Pr. arrogan, Lat. 
arrogans. See supra.] 

1. Making, or having the disposition to make, ex- 
orbitant claims of rank or estimation; giving one’s 
self an undue degree of importance ; assuming; 
haughty; conccited ; — applied to persons. 

Arrogant Winchester, that haughty prelate. Shak. 

2. Containing arrogance ; marked with arro- 
gance; proceeding from undue claims or self-im- 
portance ;—applied to things ; as, arrogant pre- 
tensions, or behavior, 

Syn.— Magisterial; lordly; proud ; assuming; over- 
bearing; presumptuous; haughty. See MAGISTERIAL. 
In an arrogant manner; with 
undue pride or self-importance. 

Arrogance, [?are.] 

[imp.&p.p. ARROGATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ARROGATING.] [Lat. wrrogare, Fr. arro- 
ger. See ARROGANCE.] ‘To assume, demand, or 
challenge proudly and unreasonably; to make un- 
due claims to, from vanity or false pretensions to 
right or merit; as, the pope arrogated dominion 
over kings. ‘To arrogate the right of deciding 
dogmatically.” Macaulay. 
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Shak. | 


Ar-roy/o, 7. 
eda! scheim (ir/shin), n. 


Ar’se-nal, 7. 


Axr-s@/ni-ate, | n. 
Ar/se-nate, 


Ar/se-nie (123) (Synop., §130), . 


Ayr-sén/ie, a. 
ia bg 
Ar-sén/ie-al, 


Ar-sén/i-eate, v. t. 
Ar’semide, nN. 
Ar’se-ni/ii-ret, nic with a metal or any elemen- 


Ar-sé/ni-otis, a. 





Sharp sleet of arrowy showers. 
2. Formed like, or in any respect resembling, an 
arrow. ‘His arrowy tongue.” Cowper. 
By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone. Byron. 

Radiant with arrowy vitalities, vivacities, and ingenuities. 

Carlyle. 

[Sp., O. Sp. arrogio, Pg. arroio, L. 
Lat. arrogiwn, Prov. It. vogia, L. Lat. regium, al- 
lied to Gr. fon, river, stream, from pétv, to flow.] 
AL watercourse; a rivulet; asmallriver. Bartlett. 
See ARSHINE. 
Arse,2. [A-S. ears, ers, O. H. Ger. ars, N. H. Ger. 

arsch, D. aars, Sw. ars, Dan. arts.) The buttocks, 
..or hind part of an animal; the posteriors. 
[Fr. & Sp. arsenal, It. arsenale, arza- 
nale, arzand, arsenal, dock-yard; L. Lat. arsena, 
armory; It. ddrsena, wet-dock, from Ar. darcinah, 
house of industry or fabrication, from dar, house, 
and ¢indat, gindah, art, industry.] .A public estab- 
lishment for the storage, or for the manufacture 
and storage, of arms and all military equipments, 
whether for land or naval service. 

[Fr. arséniate.] (Chem.) A salt 

formed by arsenic acid combined 
., With any base. 
[Fr. arsénic, Pr. 
arsenic, Lat. arsenicum, Gr. dpcevixéy, adpevikdr, 
yellow orpiment, arsenic, from dppevixds, mascu- 
line, aépnv, male, on account of its strength. ] 

1. (Min.) A metal of a steel gray color, and bril- 
liant luster, though usually dull from tarnish. It is 
very brittle, and sublimes at 856° Fahrenheit. Spe- 
cifie gravity from 5.7 to 5.9. It is sometimes found 
native, but usually combined with silver, cobalt, 
nickel, iron, antimony, and sulphur. Orpiment and 
realgar are two of its sulphur compounds. Orpi- 
ment is the true arsenicum of the ancients. VPlin, 
34, 18. 

2. (Com.) Arscnious acid;— called also owide of 
arsenic, white arsenic, and ratsbane. Dani. 

[Fr. arsenical.] Belonging to ar- 
senic; composed of arsenic; con- 
sisting of, or containing, arsenic; as, arsenical vapor. 

Arsenic acid (Chem.), an acid composed of two equiva- 
lents of arsenic and five of oxygen. — Arsenical silver, an 
ore of silver containing arsenic. 

To combine with arsenic. 
(Chem.) A compound of arse- 


Brande. 
pe arsénienux.] (Chem.) (a.) 
sting of, or containing arsenic; 


tary substance. 


Pertaining to, cons 





as Z; n as in linger, link; th as in thine, 


ARSENITE 


as, arsenious powder or glass. Ure. (b.) Com- 
posed of two equivalents of arsenic and three of 

,.oxygen; as, arsenious acid, 

Av’sen-ite, n. [Fr. arsénite.] (Chem.) <A salt 

,,formed by the arsenious acid with a base. Ure. 

Av/se-ni/ti-ret-ed, a. (Chem.) Combined with ar- 
senic; — said of some elementary substance; as, ar- 

.. seniureted hydrogen. Brande. 

Arse/=-smiart, n. A species of Polygonum, or knot- 

..guass; called also smartweed. [ Vulgar.] 

eMrshlene, n. (Russ. arschin, of Turkish-Tartar 

origin; Turk. arshin, arshiin, ell, yard.] A Russian 
.measure of two feet four inches and 242 decimals. 

eMr/sts,n. (Lat. arsis, Gr. doocs, a raising or lifting, 
an elevation of the voice, from aipecr, to raise or lift 
up. Its ordinary use is the result of an early mis- 
apprehension; originally and properly it denotes 
the lifting of the hand in beating time, and hence 
the unaccented part of the rhythm.] 

A. (Pros.) (a.) That part of a foot where the ictus 
is put, or which is distinguished from the rest of the 
foot by a greater stress of voice. Hermann. (0.) 
That elevation of voice now called metrical accentu- 
ation, or the rhythmic accent. It is uncertain 
whether the arsis consisted in a higher musical 
tone, greater volume, or longer duration of sound, 
or in all combined. PP. CYC. 

2. (Mus.) (a.) The rising of the hand in beating 
time. (b.) That part of the measure in which the 

..hand rises. P.. Cyc. 

Ar/son (Synop., §130), 2. [O.Fr. arson, arsion, ar- 
sun, Pr. arsum, arcio, from Lat. ardere, arsum, to 
burn, O. Fr. ardoir, ardeir, arder, ardre.| ( Lav.) 
The malicious burning of a dwelling-house or out- 
house of another man, which by the common law is 
felony; the malicious and voluntary firing of build- 
ings and ships. Wharton. 

t= The definition of this crime is somewhat varied 
by statutes in diflerent countries and states. 

Art. The second person, indicative mode, present 
tense, of the substantive verb to be; but from were, 
Sw. vara, Dan. vere. Sec ARE. 

Art,n. [Fr. & Pr. art, Lat. ars, artis, orig. skill in 
joining or fitting, from Gr. dpe, to join, to fit to- 
gether; dprvev, to arrange, prepare. ] 

1. The employment of means to accomplish some 
desired end; the adaptation of things in the natural 
worldto the uses of life; the application of knowl- 
edge or power to practical purposes. 

Blest with each grace of nature and of art. Pope. 

2. A system of rules serving to facilitate the per- 
formance of certain actions ;— opposed to science, 
or to speculative principles; as, the art of building 
or engraving. 

(a _ Arts are divided into wseful, mechanic, or indus- 
trial, and liberal, polite, or fine. The mechanic arts are 
those in which the hands and body are more concerned 
than the mind, as in making clothes and utensils. These 
arts are called frades. The liberal or polite arts are those 
in which the mind or imagination is chiefly concerned, 
as poetry, music, and painting. Formerly the term /ib- 
eral arts was used to denote the sciences and philosophy, 
or the circle of academical education; hence, degrees in 
the arts; master and bachelor of arts. 

In America, literature and the elegant arts must grow up 
side by side with the coarser plants of daily necessity. Irving. 

3. Skill, dexterity, or the power of performing 
certain actions, acquired by experience, study, or 
observation; as, a man has the art of managing his 
business to adyantage. ‘I have as much of this in 
art as you.” Shak. 

4, Cunning; artifice. ‘‘ Madam, I swear, I use no 
art at all.” Shak. 

Animals practice art when opposed to their superiors in 
strength. Crabb. 

Art and part (Scots Law). (a.) An accessory before 
and afier the fact. (b.) A participation in the perpetra- 
tion of the criminal act;— said to be an abbreviation of 
the Latin artifexr et particeps. 

Syn. — Science ; literature ; aptitude ; readiness; 
skill; dexterity; adroitness; contrivance; profession; 
business; trade; calling; cunning; artifice; deceit; du- 
plicity. See SCIENCE. 

oHr/te-mislida, n. [Lat. Artemisia, Gr.’ Aorepicia 
Pr. artemezia, arsemisa, arcimiza, Fr. armoise.| 
( Bot.) A genus of plants including the plants called 
mugwort, southernwood, and wormwood.: Of these 
the A, absinthium, or common wormwood, is well 

.. known, Loudon. 

Ar-té/ri-ae, a. [Gr. dprnptakés. See infra.] Same 

..a8 ARTERIAL. 

Ar-té/ri-ae,n. (JJed.) A medicine used in diseases 

,.of the windpipe. Dunglison. 

Arté/ri-al,a. [Fr. artériel.]| 1. Pertaining to an 
artery, or the arteries; as, arterial action, 

2. Contained in an artery; as, arterial blood. 

3. Pertaining to important streams and water- 
courses, as having a resemblance to arteries, ‘A7- 

.. terial navigation.” Ogilvie. 

Ar-té/ri-al-i-za’tion, ». The process of communi- 
cating to venous blood the qualities of arterial blood 
during its passage through the lungs; called also 

..ccration and hematosis. Carpenter. 

Ar-té/ri-al-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ARTERIALIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. N. ARTERIALIZING.] To communicate 

..the qualities of arterial blood to; to make arterial. 

Ar-té/ri-Og/ra-phy,n. [Gr. dprnpia and ypadery, 
to describe.] Same as ARTERIOLOGY. 
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Av-té'ri-6Vo-gy, n. 


Ar’ter-y, n. 


Axr-thrit/ie, a. 
Ax-thrit/ie-al, 


ofa -the2t' Fis, n. 





Ar-throdic, a. 
Ar thro-dign'é-d,n. (Gr. apSpor, a joint, and ddvvf, 


Ayr-throlo-gy, 2. 


Ar-thrd'si-a,n. 


Ar’ti-ele (iir/ti-kl), 2. 


78 


[Se dprnpia and Adyos, dis- 
course; \éyetv, to speak.] A treatise or discourse 
on the arteries. 


Ar-té/ri-6t/o-my, n. [Lat. arteriotomia, Gr. dprnpr- | 


oropnia, from derypia and répvsty, to cut; topnh, a cut- 

ting.] (Anat.) (a.) The opening of an artery by a 

lancet, or other instrument, for the purpose of let- 

ting blood. (b.) That part of anatomy which treats 
,of the dissection of the arteries. 


«@1/€e-42/tés,n. Inflammation of an artery or arte- 


ries. Dunglison. 
[Lat. arteria, Gr. dornpia, windpipe, 
artery, from aipecy, to raise, to lift. Of, AORTA. 

1. The trachea or windpipe. [Obs.] 

Under the artery, or windpipe, is the mouth of the stom- 
ach. Holland. 

2. One of the vessels or tubes which convey the 
blood from the heart to all parts of the body. 

3. Hence, any continuous or ramified channel of 
communication; as, arteries of trade or commerce. 


Av-té/siam (-t@/zhan), a. [Fr. Artésien, from Artois, 


in France, where many such wells have been made 
since the middle of the last century.] VPertaining to 
Artois (anciently called Artesiwm), in France. 
Artesian wells, wells made by boring into the earth till 
the instrument reaches water, which, from internal 
pressure, flows spontaneously like a fountain. They are 
usually of small diameter and of great depth. Brande. 


Avt/ful, a. [See Art.] 1. Made, performed with, or 


“Artful strains.” 


characterized by, art or skill. 
Milton. 


“Artful terms.” 
2. Using or exhibiting art or skill. ‘Too artful 
a writer.” Dryden. 
3. Cunning; practicing art or stratagem; crafty; 
as, an artful boy. [This is the most usual sense. ] 
Artful in speech, in action, and in mind. Pope. 
Syn.—Cunning ; skillful; adroit; dextrous; crafty; 
deceitful. See CUNNING. 


Art/ful-ly, adv. In an artful manner; with art or 
,.cunning; skillfully ; 
Axt/ful-ness, 7. 
Azx’then, a. Same as EARTHEN. [0bs.] “An arthen 


dextrously ; craftily. 
Art; craft; cunning; address. 


Holland. 

[Lat. arthriticus, Gr. dospert- 
kés. See infra. ] 

1. Pertaining to the joints; affecting the joints. 

2. Pertaining to the gout; gouty. ‘‘ Pangs ar- 
thritic.” Cowper. 
{Lat. arthritis, Gr. dpSptris (as if 
f. of dpSpirns, belonging to the joints, sc. vdéc0s, dis- 
ease), gout, from apSporv, a joint, from dpeww, to 
join, to fit together.] (Jed.) Any inflammation of 
the joints, particularly the gout, an_hereditary, in- 
termitting disease, usually affecting the small joints, 
sometimes the stomach, 


pot.” 


Aar-thrv od! di-a, n. [N. Lat. arthrodia, Gr. dpSpwoia, 


from dpspddns, well articulated, from dpSpor, a 
joint, and efdos, shape. See supra.] (Anat.) A spe- 
cies of articulation, in which the head of one bone 
is received into the shallow socket of another; as 
that of the humerus into the glenoid cavity of the 
scapula. See ARTICULATION. 


Ar-thro/di-al, a. (Osteology.) Taving reference to 


a joint made of a ball at the extremity of a bone, 
acting in a hollow cup. 
Relating to arthrodia. 


pain.] (JA/ed.) Pain in the joints; chronic rheuma- 
tism. Dunglison. 


Ayr/thro-d¥n/ie, a. Pertaining to arthrodynia, or 


pain in the joints; rheumatic, Brande. 
(Gr. apSpov, a joint, and Adyos, 
discourse.] A description of the joints. Dunglison. 


Ar-thrdp'o-da,n.pl. (Gr. apspov, a joint, and rds, 


7006s, a foot.] (Zodl.) Animals having jointed 
bodies and appendages; the same as the Articu- 
lata. Dana. 
[Gr. dpSpodr, to articulate.] (Aed.) 
Severely painful inflammation, mostly confined to 
the joints, as rheumatism and gout. Dunglison. 


Ar-thyo'sts,n. (Anat.) Articulation, Dunglison. 
Ax’ti-choke, n. 


(It. artictocco, Fr. artichaut, Ger. 
artischoke, artischocke, from Ar. ardi schauki,i.e., 
earth-thorn. Cf. It. carciofo, Sp. alcarchofa, alca- 
chofa, Pg. aleachofra, from Ay. al-harschaf.| (Bot.) 
The Cynara scolymus, a plant somewhat resembling 
a thistle, with a dilated, imbricated, and prickly 
ealyx. The head is composed of numerous oyal 
scales, inclosing the florets, sitting on a broad re- 
ceptacle, which, with the fleshy base of the scales, 
is much esteemed as an article of food. 

Jerusalem artichoke, a species of sunflower (/Ze7ian- 
thus tuberosus), bearing a tuber like that of the potato. 
The term Jerusalem is a corruption of the It. girasole, 
sunflower. 

[Fr. & Pr. article, Lat. ar- 
ticulus, dim. of artus, a joint; Gr. apSporv, from 
apety, to join, to fit.] ? 

1. A distinct portion of an instrument, discourse, 
literary work, or any other writing, consisting of two 
or more particulars, or treating of various topics; 
hence, a clause in a contract, account, system of 
regulations, treaty, or the like; a particular charge 
or item in an account; a term, condition, or stipula- 
tion in a contract; a concise statement; as, articles 
of agreement; an account consisting of many arti- 
cles ; an article in a magazine or cyclopedia. 





Av'ti-ele, v. t. 


J 
Artie ulaltd,n. pl. 





Ar-tie/i-late, a. 


_ ARTICULATE 


ade 
2. A distinct part. ‘Upon each article of human 
duty.” Paley. ‘Each article of time.” Habington. 
The articles which compose the blood. Darwin, 


3. A particular one of various things; as, an 
article of merchandise; salt is a necessary article. 

They would fight not for articles of faith, but for articles of 
food. Landor. 

4. Precise point of time; moment; as, in the ar- 
ticle of death [Lat. in articulo mortis]. Clarendon. 

This fatal news coming to Hick’s Hall upon the article of my 
Lord Russell's trial, was said to have had no little influence on 
the jury and all the bench to his prejudice. Evelyn. 

5. (Gram.) A certain part of speech; one of the 
three words, @, an, the, used before nouns to limit 
or define their application. A (or an) is called th 
indefinite article, the the definite article. : 

6. Comprehension. [Obs. and rare] ‘A soul 
of great article.” Shak. 

Articles of confederation, the compact which was first 
made by the original thirteen states of the United States. 
They were adopted March 1, 1781, and remained the su- 
preme law until March, 1789.— Articles of tmpeachment, 
an instrument which, in cases of impeachment, performs 
the same office which an indictment does in a common 
criminal case. — Articles of war, the code or regulations 
for the government of the army in Great Britain, and of 
the army and navy in the United States. — Articles of the 
navy, the code or regulations for the government of the 
navy in Great Britain. — Lords of articles (Scot. Hist.), 
a committee of the parliament, whose business was to 
prepare and digest all matters that were to be laid before 
it, including the preparation of all bills for laws; — 
called also lords articulars. Robertson.— The thirty- 
nine articles, statements of the tenets (thirty-nine in 
number) held by the church of England, assent to which 
is the condition of church-fellowship. 

[imp. & p. p. ARTICLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. ARTICLING.] [Fr. articuler, Pr. articular, 
Lat. articulare, from articulus. See supra.] 

1. To draw up in articles; to set forth in distinct 
particulars. ‘If all his errors and follies were 
articled against him.” Bp. Taylor. 

2. To accuse or charge by an exhibition of articles. 

He shall be articled against in the high court of admiralty. 

Stat. 83 Geo. III. 


3. To bind by articles of covenant or stipulation ; 


..as, to article an apprentice to a mechanic. 
Ar’ti-ele, v. 7. 


To agree by articles; to stipulate; 
“Then he articled with her that he 


to bargain, 
Selden, 


should go away when he pleased.” 


Ar-tie/tlar, «. [Pr. articular, Fr. articulaire, Lat. 


articularis. See ARTICLE, 7.] 

1. Belonging to the joints; as, the gout is an ar- 
ticular disease. 

2. Serving for a joint; as, an articular process. 


Ar-tie/titar-ly, adv. In an articular or an articu- 


late manner. [Obs. 

[Lat. articulatum, from ar- 
ticulatus, furnished with joints, distinct, p. p. of 
articulare. See ARTICLE, v.] See ARTICULATE, 2. 
[Lat. articulatus. See supra.}. 

1. Expressed in articles, or in separate items or 
particulars. [Obs. or rare.] 

Total changes of party and articulate opinion. Carlile. 

2. (Nat. Hist.) Jointed; formed with joints; as, 
an articulate animal. 

3. Distinctly uttered; clear; especially, formed, 
characterized, or modified, by a jointing or articula- 
tion of the organs of speech, with proper inflec- 
tion and accent; as, articulate pronunciation, ar- 
ticulate sounds. 


Ar-tie/ii-late, 7. (Zo0l.) An animal of the second sub- 


kingdom, which includes invertebrates, having the 
body and members jointed. See ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


ta~ There are five classes of articulates, belonging to 
two divisions, a land and a water division, as follows : — 


Divisions. Classes. 

1, Insects. Body consistin 
of three parts, the hea 
and thorax being separate 
segments, and distinct 
from the abdomen; legs 
six; usually two or four 
wings. 

2. SPIDERS. 
of two 

thorax being united in one 
segment, and distinct from 
the abdomen; legs cight. 
8. Myrrapops. Thorax not 
distinct from the abdo- 


A. The Lanp Division. | 
Respiration by means of air- 
vessels called trachec, ram- 
ifying through the body, the 
openings to which are named 
spiracles, 


Body consistin, 
arts, the head an 


men; feet many; form 
worm-like, Includes Cen- 
tipeds, 

4, CRUSTACEA. Body consist- 
ing of two parts, the head 
and thorax being united 
in one segment and dis- 
tinct from the abdomen; 
legs mostly ten or four- 
teen, sometimes more, 
rarely _ less. Includes 
Crabs, Lobsters, &c. 

5. Worms. Thorax not dis- 
tinct from the abdomen; 
feet wanting, their place 
sometimes Spaeer by 
bristled tubercles. In- 
cludes the Earth-worm, 
Leech, Annelids, Intesti-- 
nal Worms. 


B. The WATER Divis- 
ION. Respiration by means 
of bronchia gills; or, in 
small species, the surface of 
the body, or of some part of 
it, acting as a bronchia. 


Ay-tie/ii-lite, v. i. [Lat. articulare, articulatum.] 


To utter articulate sounds; to utter the elementary 
sounds of a language; to enunciate; as, to articu- 
late distinctly. 


last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; done, for, dg, weli, food, foot; 


ae, 
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(Science), an arrangement based on characteristics of 
superficial importance, and not expressing the true nat- 
ural relations of the species; as, ‘‘ the artificial system” 
in botany, which is the same as the Linnman system. 
Loudon. Dana. 


AS 


2. Free from guile, art, craft, or stratagem; in- 
genuous; honest; as, an artless mind. 


They were plain, artless men, without the least appearance 
of enthusiasm or credulity about them. 


3. Contrived without skill or art; inartificial; as, 


Ar-tie/i-late, v. ¢ [imp. & p. p. ARTICULATED} 
p. pr. & vb. nN. ARTICULATING. ] 
a . To joint; to unite by means of a joint. 
2. To draw up or write in separate particulars. 
“These things, indeed, you have articu- 


bs. “e s “oy ‘ : 
ee), Shak, | Ax/ti-fi-ci-al/i-ty (-fish-i-), n. The quality of being an artless tale. 
3. To express plainly or distinctly. [Rare.] artificial; appearance of art. Shenstone. Syn.—Simple ; unaffected ; sincere; undesigning; 


Ay/ti-fi/cial-ly, adv. In an artificial manner; by 
art, or skill and contrivance; hence, with good con- 
trivance ; with art or ingenuity; artfully. ‘* The spi- 
der’s web, finely and artificially wrought.” Tillotson, 

Sharp dissembled so artificially. Burnet. 

Av'ti-fi/cial-mess, n. The quality of being artificial. 

Ax/ti-fi/ciotts (fish/us), @ Same as ARTIFICIAL. 

.. (Obs. ] Johnson. 

Art/i-lize, v.t. To give an appearance of art to; to 
make to seem artificial. [2are.] 

If I was a philosopher, says Montaigne, I would naturalize 


guileless; open; frank; candid. 
Art/less-ly, adv. In an artless manner; without 
.. art, skill, or guile. Pope. 
Art/less-mess,. The quality of being artless, or 
void of art or guile; simplicity ; sincerity ; unaffect- 
..cdness; ingenuousness, 
Art/ly, a. Characterized by, or performed with, art 
or skill; artful. [Obs.] ‘Their artly and pleasing 
,.relation.” Chapman. 
Ax/to-eiix’pe-otis,) a. Pertaining to the bread- 


Ar’to-¢ar’potis, fruit, or bread-fruit tree. 


Luther articulated himself upon a process that had already 
begun in the Christian church. Bibliotheca Sacra. 


4. (v.%.) To treat or make terms. [Obs.] Shak. 
' 5. To form, as elementary sounds; to utter in 
distinct syllables or words; as, to articulate letters 

or language. 

Ar-tie/ti-late-ly, adv. 1. Article by article ; in 
distinct particulars; in detail. Paley. 
Thad articulately set down in writing our points. Fuller, 

2. With distinct utterance of syllables or words, 
Ar-tie/ii-late-mess,. The quality of being artic- 


Ay’ti-fice, n. 


genious device, in a good ora bad sense. 


Ar-tif/i-cer, 7. 


Av/ti-fV’cial (-fish/al), a. 


(a~ This is of three kinds: Ist, diarthrosts, or a moy- 
able connection, including enarthrosis, or the ball-and- 
socket joint; arthrodia, which is the same, but more su- 
perficial ; ginglymus, or hinge-like joint ; and trochoid, 
or the wheel and axle: 2d, synarthrosis, immovable con- 
nection, as by suture, or junction by serrated margins; 
harmony, or union by straight margins; and gomphosis, 
like a nail driven in a board, as the teeth in their sock- 
ets: 3d, symphysis, or union by means of another sub- 
stance; as synchondrosis, union by a cartilage; syssar- 
cosis, union by muscular fibers; synneurosis, union by 
tendons; syndesmosis, union by ligaments; and synos- 
tosis, union by a bony substance. Coxe. 

2. (Bot.) (a.) The con- > 
nection of the parts of a 
plant by joints, as in pods. 
(b.) One of the nodes or 
joints, as in cane and 
maize. (c.) One of the 
Tas" jotnts piece Re eae: Articulate Root and Stem. 
division into parts at regular or irregular intervals 
as aresult of serial intermission in growth, as in the 
cane, grasses, &c. Lindley. 

8. The utterance of the elementary sounds of a 
language by the appropriate movements of the or- 
gans; as, a distinct articulation. 

4. A consonant; a letter representing a sound 
which requires a jointing or closing of the organs 
for its utterance. 

5. The state of being jointed; distinct connection 
of parts. [Rare.] ‘That detiniteness and articu- 
lation of imagery.” Coleridge. 
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Ar-tie/ti-la-tive, a. Pertaining to articulation. Rush. 
Ar-tie/ti-la’/tor, n. 


One who articulates; as, he is 
a good articulator. 

n. [Fr. artifice, Pr. artifici, Lat. arti- 
jicium, from artifex, artificer, from ars, artis, art, 
and facere, to make. } 

1. Artful or skillful contrivance; an artful or in- 
In a bad 
sense, it corresponds with trick or fraud. ‘The 
skill of artijice or office mean.” Milton. 

The material universe ... is the artifice of God, the artifice 
of the best Mechanist. Cudworth. 

2. Art; trade; skill acquired by science or prac- 
tice. [Obs.] Browne. 

{From the preceding; L. Lat. arti- 
Jiciarius.] F 

1. An artist; a mechanic or manufacturer; one 

whose occupation requires skill or knowledge of a 
particular kind, as a silversmith or saddler. 

2. One who makes or contrives ; an inventor. 

“ Artificer of fraud.” Milton. 

The great Artificer of all that moves. Cowper. 
i 3. A cunning or artful fellow. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

4. (Mil.) A soldier-mechanic attached to the ord- 
nance, artillery, and engineer service, designed to 
be employed in the construction and repair of mili- 
tary materials. 

Syn.—Artisan; artist. See ARTISAN. 

[Pr. artificial, Fy. arti- 
aoe artiicialis, from artifictum. See ARTI- 
FICE. 

1. Made or contrived by art, or by human skill 
and labor, in opposition to natural; as, artificial 
heat or light; an artificial magnet; artificial gems, 
salts, or minerals. 


iat: Artificial strife 
Lives in these touches, livelier than life. Shak. 
2. Hence, feigned; fictitious; not genuine. ‘Ar- 


tificial tears.” Shak, 
Macaulay. 
3. Artful; cunning; crafty. [Obs.] 
-. 4, Cultivated; not indigenous; not being of spon- 
taneous growth; as, artificial grasses. Gibbon. 


Artificial arguments (Rhet.), arguments invented by 
the speaker, in distinction from laws, authorities, and the 
like, which are called inartificial arguments or proofs. 
Johnson. — Artificial lines, lines on a sector or scale, 

so contrived as to represent the logarithmic sines and 
tangents, which, by the help of the line of numbers, solve, 
with tolerable exactness, questions in trigonometry, nay- 
igation, &c. — Artificial numbers, logarithms. — Artificial 
sines, tangents, &c., the same as logarithms of the natural 
sines, tangents, &c. Hutton. — Artificial classification 


“Too obviously artificial.” 











artilharia, artilheria, L. Lat. artillaria, artilleria, 
machines and apparatus of all kinds used in war, 
vans laden with arms of any kind which follow 
camps; N. Fr. artillerie, Sp. artilleria, It. artigli- 
eria, great guns, ordnance; Pr. artilha, artenalh, 
fortification, fort, citadel; O. Fr. artiller, artillier, 
to work with artifice, to fortify, to arm, from Lat. 
ars, artis, skill in joining something, art. See ART. 
This word has no plural. ] 

1. Offensive weapons of war; missiles used in 
warfare, as bows and arrows. i 

And Jonathan gave his artillery to his lad. 1 Sam. xx. 40. 

2. Cannon; great guns; ordnance, including guns, 
mortars, howitzers, &c., with their furniture of car- 
riages, balls, bombs, and shot of all kinds, and also 
rockets and grenades. 

(=> The word is sometimes used in a more extended 
sense, including the powder, cartridges, matches, uten- 
sils, machines of all kinds, and horses, that belong to a 
train of artillery. 

3. The men who manage cannon and mortars, in- 
cluding matrosses, gunners, bombardiers, cannon- 
jers, or by whatever name they are called, with the 
oflicers and engineers, and the persons who supply 
the others with implements and materials. 

Encyc. Brit. 

4. The science of artillery and gunnery. Campbell. 

Artillery-park, or park of artillery. (a.) The camp of 
one or more field batteries. (.) The inclosure where, 
during a siege, the general camp of foot artillery, and de- 
pots of guns, maleriel, &e., are collected. — Artillery 
train, a number of pieces of ordnance mounted on ecar- 

_ tiages, with all their furniture, fit for marching. 

Ar-tiVle-ry-man, 7. A man who manages, or as- 

,. sists in managing, large guns in firing. 

Axr/ti-sam (Synop., § 130), 2. [Fr. artisan, Sp. arte- 
sano, It. artigiano, from Lat. artitus, skilled in arts, 
from ars, artis, art. See ART.] 

1. One who professes and practices some liberal 
art; an artist. [Obs.] . 

Contrive me, artisan, a bowl 
Of silver, ample as my soul. Fawkes, 

2. One trained to manual dexterity in some me- 
chanic art, mystery, or trade; a handcraftsman; a 
mechanic. 

This is willingly submitted to by the artisan, whocan... 
compensate his additional toil and fatigue, Hume. 

Syn.—<Artificer; artist. — ARTISAN, ARTIST, ARTIFI- 
cer. An artist is one who is skilled in some one of the 
fine arts; an artisan is one who exercises any mechan- 
icalemployment. <A portrait-painter is an artist; a sign- 
painter is an artisan. The occupation of the former re- 
quires a fine taste and delicate manipulation; that of the 
latter demands only an ordinary degree of contrivance 
and imitative power. The word artificer neither sug- 
gests the idea of vulgarity which attaches to the term 
artisan, nor the ideas of refinement and peculiar skill 
which belong to the term aréist. fH, Taylor. 

Art/ist,n. (Fr. artiste, It. artista, L. Lat. artista, 
from Lat. ars. See supra.]} 

1. One who is skilled in the practice of some me- 
chanic art or craft; an artisan. [Obs.] 

Tlow to build ships, and dreadful ordnance cast, 
Instruct the artists and reward their haste. Waller. | 

2. One who professes and practices one of the | 
liberal arts, in which science and taste preside over | 
the manual execution. 

{=~ The term is particularly applied to painters, sculp- 
tors, musicians, engravers, and architects. Limes. 

Syn.—Artisan. Sce Arrisan. 

o@n-€8ste? (iir-teest/), n. [Fr. artiste.] One who is 
peculiarly dextrous and tasteful in almost any art, 
as an opera dancer, and even a hair-dresser or a 
cook, 

(er This term should not be confounded with the Eng- 
lish word artist, which is used in a more restricted sense. 

Ar-tist/ie, a. ([Fr. artistique, from artiste.} 

Ar-tist/ie-al, Pertaining to art or to artists; 
made in the manner of an artist; conformable to 
art; characterized by art. 

Av-tist/ie-al-ly, adv. In an artistic manner. 

Artfist-ry, nn. Works of art collectively. [2are.] 

Art/ize, v.¢. To make by art. [Obs.] Florio, 


ef! sea, 1. 


Av/un-dif’er-otts, a. 


A-riin/di-ma/’ceotts, a. 





Art/less, a. 1. Wanting art, knowledge, or skill. 


ulate. , art instead of artilizing nature. Bolingbroke. Ax/to-eiir’pus, n. [Gr. fiotos, bread, and Kupr6s, 
Ar-tie/ii-la/tion, . [Fr. articulation, Lat. artic-| Aw-til/ler-ist, n. [Fr. artilleur.] A person skilled | fruit.] (Bot.) The bread-fruit tree, a genus of plants 
ulatio. | in gunnery; one of the men in an army who manage belonging to the nat. ord. Urticacee, sub-order Ar- 
ie: emma The joining or juncture of the bones of | _ the artillery, tocarpe@. Many species, some of which yield valu- 

a skeleton, Ar-til/ler-y, n. [O. Fr. artilleric, arteillerie, Pr. able timber, are found in the forests of Bengal and 


Malabar; but the most important species are the 4. 
incisa, or true bread-fruit, and A. integrifolia, or 
jack-fruit. 

Ar/to-ty/rite, n. [L. Lat. Artotyrite, pl., from Gr. 
adoros, bread, and rvpds, cheese.] (Heccl. Hist.) One 
of a sect of heretics, in the primitive church, who cel- 
ebrated the eucharist with bread and cheese, alleging 
that the first oblations of men were not only of the 

.. fruit of the earth, but of their flocks. 

Arts/-man, 2. A man skilled in an art or in arts. 

.. LObs.] Bacon. 

Art-tin/ion, n. An association for encouraging 
artists by the purchase of their works, which are 

usually distributed by lot to the members. Lairholt. 

[Lat. arwm, aros, Gr. dpov.] A name 

applied to certain plants growing in damp places, 

including the Calla, Taro, Indian turnip, &c. Gray. 
r/un-délian, a. Pertaining to Arundel; as, the 

Arundelian marbles, ancient stones, containing 

a chronological detail of the principal events of 

Greece, from Cecrops, who lived about 1582 years 

before Christ, to the archonship of Diognetus, be- 

fore Christ 264, 

{<> These stones are called Arundelian from the earl 
of Arundel, who employed William Vetty to procure rel- 
ics of antiquity in the East, in 1624. These, with other 
curiosities, were purchased, and by the earl’s grandson 
presented to the University of Oxford. 

[Lat. arwndo and ferre, to 

bear.] Producing reeds or canes. Blount. 

[Lat. arundinaceus, from 
arundo, reed.] Pertaining to a reed; resembling 
the reed or cane. 
r/un-din/e-otis, a. [Lat. arundineus, from arun- 
do,reed. See supra.) Abounding with reeds. 

A-vits’pex,n. ([Lat. aruspexr, haruspex, inspector 
of entrails, interpreter of sacrifices among the Etrus- 
cans, and from them introduced among the Ro- 
mans, prob. from haruga, harviga, harvix or arvix, 
a ram for offering, and spicere, specere, to look.] A 
soothsayer; an aruspice. Dryden. 

A-riis/pi¢e, n. [Fr. & It. aruspice, Lat. aruspexr. 
See supra.) [Written also haruspice.] A priest, 
in ancient Rome, whose business it was to inspect 
the entrails of victims killed in sacrifice, and by 
them to foretell future events or interpret the will 
of the gods. 

A-rtis’pi-cy, n. [Lat. aruspicium, haruspicium, It. 
aruspicio, Proy. aruspicia.] Prognostication or 
divination by inspection of the entrails of beasts 
slain in sacrifice. 

The roguery 
Of old aruspicy and augury. Iludibras. 

Ayr'vel, n. [W. arwyl, funeral, from wylo, to weep, 
and ar, over.] A funeral. Grose. 

A-rjyt/e-noid, a. [Gr. dpiraiva, a ladle, from dptw, 
to draw off, and efdvs, form.] Shaped like a funnel 
or a Jadle;— applied in anatomy to two smali carti- 
lages at the top of the larynx, and also to the glands, 
muscles, &c,, connected with them. Dunglison. 


As (iz), conj. [A-8. ase, L.8.as, M.H. Ger. alse, N. H. 


Ger. als, O. H. Ger. alsd, from al, all, and 8d, so.] 
1. Like; similar to; of the same kind, or in the 
same manner, with; in the manner in which; as, ye 
shall be as gods, knowing good and evil; you will 
reap as you sow; do as you are bidden, 
2. That, introducing or expressing a result or 
consequence. [Obs.] Chaucer. 


The relations are so uncertain as they require a great deal 
of examination. Lacon. 


3. Asif. [Obs.] 

He lies, as he his bliss did know. Waller. 

4. While; during or at the same time that; as, 
he trembled as he spoke. 

5. In the idea, character, or condition of, —the 
adverb limiting the view to certain attributes or re- 
lations; as, virtue considered as virtue. 

The beggar is greater as a man, than is the man merely as 
aking. Dewey. 

6. Than. [Obs. and rare.] 


The king was not more forward to bestow favors on them as 
they free to deal affronts to others their superiors. Fuller. 


7. Because. [Obs.] 
There I brought her, 


As pitying her hard usage. Massinger, 
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8. Even. [Obs. and very rare.] 


There is no Christian duty that is not to be seasoned and 
set off with cheerishness, — which in a thousand outward and 
intermitting crosses may yet be done well, as in this vale of 
tears. Milton. 

9. For instance; by way of example; thus;— 
used to introduce illustrative phrases, sentences, or 
citations. 

fe" As seems, in some cases, to imply the sense of 
proportion. ‘‘In general, men are more happy as they 
are less involved in public concerns.” — As, in a subse- 
quent part of a sentence, answers to such, to so, or to as ; 
give us such things as you please, and so long as you 
please, or as long as you please; and, in a preceding part 
of a sentence, has such or so to answer to it; as with the 
people, so with the priest. 

As if, or as though, of the same kind, or in the same 
manner, that it would be if.— As for, or as to, in regard 
to, with respect to. — As tt were, a qualifying phrase used 
to apologize for or to relieve some expression which might 
be regarded as inappropriate or incongruous. — As well, 
also; too; besides;—a phrase which has of late years 
come much into use.— As yet, until now; up to the pres- 
ent time. 

Syn.—Because. See BECAUSE. 

ofs,n. [Lat.as. See Act.] 

_ 1. A Roman weight of twelve ounces, answering 
to the libra or pound, equivalent to about 5204 
grains Troy. Anthon. 

2. A Roman coin, originally of a pound weight; 
but reduced, after the first Punic war, to two 
ounces; in the second Punic war, to one ounce; 
_and by the Papirian law, to half an ounce. 

e#s'a,n. [N. Lat. asa, of oriental origin. Cf. Per. aza, 
mastic, Ar. as@, healing, is@, remedy.] An ancient 
name of a gum, Encyc. 

As/a-diil'cgis, n. Benzoin. 

As/a-fét/ida, )n. [N. Lat. asa, q.v., and Lat. feti- 

As/a-foeet/i-da, § dus, fetid.] A fetid inspissated sap, 
from Persia and the East Indies. It is the concrete 
juice of a large umbelliferous plant, the Ferula as- 
afetida, and is much used in medicine as an anti- 
spasmodic. 

As/ar-a-bire/ea, n. [Lat. asarum and bacca, a ber- 
ry.] (Bot.) The Asarum Europe@um, the leaves and 
roots of which are emetic, and used in farriery. The 
powdered leaves form the basis of most cephalic 
snuffs. Loudon. 
sfa-rone, n. [From Lat. asarwm, Gr. dcapov, ha- 
zel-wort, wild spikenard.] (Chem.) A crystallized 
substance, resembling camphor, obtained from the 
Asarum Huropeum ;—now called camphor of asa- 
rum. 

As-bés/tie, a. Of, or belonging to, asbestus; incon- 
sumable; asbestine. 

As-bés/ti-form, «a. 
bestus. 

As-bés/tine, a. [See AsBestus.] Pertaining to 
asbestus, or partaking of its nature and qualities ; 
incombustible; asbestic. 

As-bés/tin-ite, n. [See AsBestus.] (J/in.) The 
actinolite or strahlstein. Kirwan. 

As-bés/totis, ~@. Same as ASBESTIC. 

As-bés/tus, (7. [Lat. asbestus, Gr. doBeoros, a 

As-bés/tos, mineral unaffected by fire; as an a., 
inextinguishable, from a priv. and. cBevvivar, to 
extinguish.] (J/in.) A variety of hornblende and 
pyroxene, occurring in Jong, delicate fibers, or 
fibrous masses or seams, usually of a white or gray 
color, but sometimes greenish or reddish. 

(a> The finer varieties have been wrought into gloves 
and cloth which are incombustible. The cloth was for- 
merly used as a shroud for dead bodies, and has been 
recommended for firemen’s clothes. Asbestus is also em- 
ployed in the manufacture of iron safes, and for lamp- 
wicks. Dana. 

As/bo-line, n. [Gr. dcBodos, soot.] (Chem.) A pe- 
culiar acrid and bitter principle obtained from wood 

soot. Eng. Cyc. 

eAslea-rts, n.; pl. AS-CAR/E-DES. [Gr. doxapic.] 
(Zo6l.) A genus of intestinal worms, haying a cylin- 
drical body tapering at the ends. 

As-cénd’, v.i. [imp.& p.p. ASCENDED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ASCENDING.] [Lat. ascendere, from ad and 
scandere, to climb, mount. ] 

1. To move upward; to mount; to go up; to rise. 

Hligher yet that star ascends, Bowring. 

2. To rise, in a figurative sense; to proceed from 
an inferior to a superior degree, from mean to noble 
objects, from particulars to generals, from modern 
to ancient times, from one tone to another more 
acute, &e.; as, our inquiries ascend to the remotest 
antiquity; to ascend to our first progenitor. 

Syn.—To rise; arise ; mount; climb; scale; soar; 
tower. 

As-cénd’, v. t. To go or moye upward upon, to 
climb; as, to ascend a hill or ladder; to ascend a 
tree, ‘Ascend the rampart.” Cowper. 

As-cénd/an-cy,'n. Same as ASCENDENCY, but a 
less common orthography. 

As-cénd/ant,n. [Fr. ascendant, n. & p.pr.of O. Fr. 
ascendre, Pr. ascendre, Lat. ascendere. See supra. ] 

1. Superiority, or commanding influence; as, one 
man has the ascendant over another. 

Chievres had acquired over the mind of the young monarch 
the ascendant not only of a tutor, but ofa parent. Robertson. 

2. An ancestor, or one who precedes in genealogy 
or degrees of kindred; a progenitor ;— opposed to 
descendent; an heir in the ascending line.  Ayliffe. 


Haying the structure of as- 
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3. Height ; elevation. [Rare.] ‘Sciences that 
were then in their highest ascendant.” Temple. 

4. (Astrol.) The horoscope, or that degree of the 
ecliptic which rises above the horizon at the time of 
one’s birth; supposed to have a commanding influ- 
ence on a person’s life and fortune. 

(Q="" Hence the phrases (fo be in the ascendant, denoting, 
to have commanding power or influence, and lord of the 
ascendant, denoting one who has possession of such 
power or influence; as, to rule, for a while, lord of the 
ascendant. Burke. 

As-¢énd/ant, a. 1. Above the horizon. 
The constellation ... is about that time ascendant. Browne. 
2. Superior; predominant; surpassing. ‘ An «as- 


cendant spirit over him.” South. 
As-cémnd/en-¢y, n. [Fr. ascendance. See supra.] 
Governing or controlling influence; power. ‘*An 
undisputed ascendency.” Macaulay. 


Custom has an ascendency over the understanding. Watts, 

Syn.—Control; authority; influence; sway; domin- 
ion; prevalence; domination. 

As-cénd/i-ble, a, [Lat. ascendibilis.] 
being ascended. 

As-génd/ing, p.a. Rising; moving upward. 

Ascending latitude (Astron.), the increasing latitude of 
a planet. Ferguson.— Ascending node (Astron.), that 
point of a planet’s orbit wherein it passes the ecliptic to 
proceed northward. It is also called the northern node. 
Herschel. — Ascending series (Math.), a series in which 
each term is greater than the preceding. Davies d: Peck. 

As-¢én/sion (as-stn/shun), 2. [Fr. ascension, Pr. 
ascension, ascensio, Lat. ascensio, from ascendere. 
See ASCEND. ] 

1. The act of ascending; arising; —specifically, 
the visible elevation of our Savior to heaven. 

2. The thing rising or ascending. ‘* Vaporous 
ascensions.” Browne. 

Right ascension (Astron.), that degree of the equinoc- 
tial, counted from the beginning of Aries, which rises 
with a star, or other celestial body, in a right sphere; or 
the are of the equator intercepted between the first point 
of Aries and that point of the equator that comes to the 
meridian with the star; expressed either in degrees or in 
time. — Oblique ascension (Astron.), an are of the equa- 
tor, intercepted between the first point of Aries and that 
point of the equator which rises together with a star, in 
an oblique sphere; or the are of the equator intercepted 
between the first point of Aries and that point of the 
equator that comes to the horizon with a star; — little used 
in modern astronomy. 

As-¢én/sion-al, a. Relating to ascension; belong- 
ing to, or connected with, ascent; ascensive; as, the 
ascensional power of a balloon. 

Ascenstonal difference (Astron.),the difference between 
oblique and right ascension ; — used chiefly as expressing 
the difference between the time of the rising or setting of 
a body and six o'clock, or six hours from its meridian- 
passage. : Brande. 

As-¢én/sion-day, 7. The Thursday but one be- 
fore Whitsuntide, the anniversary of our Savior’s 
ascension into heaven after his resurrection ; — 
called also Holy Thursday. 

As-¢én/sive, a. [Sec ASCEND.] 

1. Rising; tending to rise, or causing to rise. 

2. (Gram.) Increasing the force; augmentative ; 
intensive. Ellicott. 

As-cént’, n. [O. Fr. as if ascente, from ascendre. 
Cf. Descent, Fr. descente, from descendre. See 
ASCEND. ] 


Capable of 





sos : : | 
1. The act of rising; motion upward; rise; a} 


mounting upward; as, the ascent of vapors from 
the earth. 
To him with swift ascent he up returned. Milton. 
2. The way by which one ascends; the means of 
ascending. 
3. An eminence, hill, or high place. Addison. 
4. The degree of clevation of an object, or the 
angle it makes with a horizontal line; inclination ; 
as, aroad has an ascent of five degrees. 
As-cer-tain’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ASCERTAINED ; 
p.pr. & vb. n. ASCERTAINING.] [O. Fr. ascertainer, 
acertainer, acertener, acerteneir, acerter, from cer- 
tain, cert. See CERTAIN. | 
1. To make certain; to establish with certainty 
or precision; to free from obscurity, doubt, or 
change; to make sure of; to fix. 
The divine law ascertains the truth. Hooker. 


The very deferring [of his execution] shall increase and as- 
certain the condemnation. Bp. Taylor. 
The ministry, in order to ascertain a majority in the Ilouse 

of Lords, persuaded the queen to create twelve new peers. 
Smollett, 


The mildness and precision of their laws ascertained the 
rule and measure of taxation. Gibbon. 

2. To find out or learn for a certainty, by trial, 
examination, or experiment; as, to ascertain the 
weight of a commodity, or the purity of a metal, 

3. To cause to feel certain; to make confident; to 
assure. ‘‘ When the blessed Virgin was so ascen- 
tained.” Bp. Taylor. 

Muncer assured them that the design was approved of by 
Tleayen, and that the Almighty had in a dream ascertained 
him Of its effects. Robertson. 

As-cer-tain’a-ble,a. Capable of being ascertained ; 
capable of being made certain in fact, or certain to 
the mind; that may be certainly known, or reduced 
to a certainty. Kerr. 

As-¢er-tain/er, n. One who ascertains or makes 
certain. 








| As-evribe’, v. ft. 


ASCRIPTITIOUS 


As-cer-tainx ent, n. The act of ascertaining; 
a reducing to certainty; certainty; fixed rule. 
if The positive ascertainment of its limits.” Burke. 

See aant me See ACESCENCY, ACESCENT. 

As-¢ét/ie, a. [Gr. dcxnrikés, from dokety, to exercise, 
to practice gymnastics.] Unduly rigid in devotions 
and mortifications; austere. 

The stern ascetic rigor of the Temple discipline. W. Scott. 

As-gét/ie, n. In the early church, one who retired 
from the customary business of life, and devoted 
himself to the duties of piety and deyotion; a her- 
mit; a recluse; hence, one who practices undue 
rigor and self-denial in religious things. 

Iam far from commending those ascetics that take u p their 
quarters in deserts. Norris. 
Ascetic theology, the science which treats of the prae- 
tice of the theological and moral virtues, and the coun- 
sels of perfection. New Am. Cyc. 

As-cét/i-gism, 7. The state or practice of ascetics. 
“Such are those which teach the sanctity of celiba- 

wey and asceticism.” Warburton. 
offs’¢@,n. pl. [Gr. doxds, a bladder.] (Bot.) Small 
membranous bladders or tubes in which are in- 
closed the seed-like reproductive particles, or spor- 
ules of cryptogamous plants. Loudon. 
ofs-ctdli-a, n. pl. | Gr. doxds, a bottle or pouch. ] 

As-¢id/i-ans, (Bot.) A class of acephalous mol- 
lusks, having often a leathery exterior. See Anr- 
MALS. . 

As-cid/iform, a. [Gr. doxdés, a pouch, and Lat. 
forma, shape.] Bottle-shaped; ascidia-like. Dana. 

As-cig/er-otts, a. [Gr. doxdés, a bladder, and Lat. 

gerere, to bear.] (Bot.) Having asci. Loudon. 
efs'ct-@ (Ash/i-1), n. pl. [Lat. asctt, pl. of 
s/ciams (4sh/yanz),} ascius, Gr. doxios, without 
shadow, from a priv. and cxia, shadow.] Persons 
who, at certain times of the year, have no shadow 
at noon. Such only are the inhabitants of the torrid 
zone, who have, twice a year, a vertical sun. 
s/¢i-tam, ». [L.°Lat. Ascite, from Gr. doxds, 
leathern bag, wine-skin.] (ccl. Hist.) One of a 
sect or branch of Montanists, who appeared in the 
second century. They introduced into their assem- 
blies certain bacchanals, who danced around a bag 
or skin distended with air, in allusion to the bottles 
filled with new wine. Matt. ix. Encyc. 

AMs-¢?'tés, n. [Lat. ascites, Gr. doxi7nys (se. vdcos 
disease), from doxés, leathern bag, bladder, belly.] 
ae A collection of serous fluid in the abdomen ; 
dropsy of the peritoneum. Dunglison. 

As-¢citfie, a. Belonging to ascites; dropsical; 

As-¢cit/ie-al, hydropical, 

As/¢i-ti/tiotis (-tish’us), a [From Lat. asciscere, 
ascitum, to receive with approval, to unite to one’s 
self; from ad and sciscere, to inquire, to approve, 
from scire, to know.] Additional; added; supple- 
mental; not inherent or original; adscititious. 

Homer has been reckoned an ascititious name, Pope. 

As-elé’pi-ad, n. [Lat. metrum Asclepiadeum, from 
Asclepiades, a Greek poet, inventor of this meter. | 
(Ane. Pros.) A verse of four feet, a spondee, two 
choriambi, and an iambus; or a spondee, a dactyl, 
a long syllable followed by a cesura, after which are 
two dactyls; thus, 

Meecé | nas, at&vis || €dité rég | Ybus. 
Mecé | nas ati | vis || cdité | regibitis. 
ofs-clé'pi-as,n. [Named from Asclepias or Escula- 
pius.| (Bot.) A genus of plants including the milk- 
weed, swallow-wort, and some other species haying 
medicinal properties. 

As-eriIb/a-ble,a. [See ASCRIBE.] Capable of being 
ascribed or attributed. 

[imp. & p. p. ASCRIBED; p. pr. & 

vb. n. ASCRIBING.] [Lat. ascribere, to ascribe, from 

ad and scribere, to write. Cf. ADSCRIPT. | 

1. To attribute, impute, or refer, as to a cause. 

Three different motions... 

Which else to several spheres thou must ascribe, Dilton. 

2. To attribute, as a quality, or an appurtenance ; 
to consider or allege to belong; as, to ascribe per- 
fection to God. 

Syn.—To Ascrise, ATTRIBUTE, ImpeuTE. Altribute 
denotes, 1. To refer some quality or attribute to a being; 
as, to attribute power to God. 2. To refer something to 
its cause or source; as, to attribute a backward spring to 
icebergs off the coast. <Aseribe is used equally in both 
these senses, and its chief peculiarity seems to lie in the 
image which it involves. It comes from ad and seribere, to 
write or put on paper. It is, therefore, the stronger word, 
and emphasizes the thought more fully. Hence it is now 
the word more commonly used. To ¢mpute usually de- 
notes to ascribe something doubtful or wrong, and hence, 
in general literature, has commonly a bad sense; as, to 
impute unworthy motives. The theological sense of in- 
pute is not here taken into view. 





More than good-will to me attribute naught. Spenser. 
Ascribes his gettings to his parts and merit. Pope. 
And fairly quit him of the imputed blame. Spenser. 


As-erip/tion, n. [Lat. ascriptio, from ascribere. 
See AscriBE.] The act of ascribing, imputing, or 
affirming to belong. 

As/erip-ti/tiows (-tish/us), a. 
from ascribere. ] 

1. That is ascribed. 
2. Added; enrolled. 
and supernumerary God.” 


[Lat. ascriptitius, 


[Obs.] ‘ An ascriptitious 
Farindon, 
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: 4-shim/ed-ly, adv. Bashfully. 
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ASEPTA 


{Hr This word was applied to villains under the feudal 

_ system, who were annexed to the freehold and transfer- 

able with it. s Spelman. 

of-stplta,n.pl. [Lat. See infra.] Substances not 
liable to putrefaction. 

A-sép/tie, a. [Gr. ad priv. and ofjmopar, to decay.] 
Not liable to putrefaction. 

A-séx/ii-al, a. [Gr.d priv. and Lat. sexualis, sex- 

ual, q. v.] Having no distinct sex. 

Ash, n. [A-S. esc, O. H. Ger. asc, Sw. & Dan. ash, 
Teel. askr, D. esch, Ger. esche.] 

1. (Bot.) A genus of forest trees; Fraxinus. The 
common European ash is the /, excelsior. 

2. The wood of the ash-tree. 

Ash, v.t. To strow or sprinkle with ashes. Hovwell. 

A-shame’, v. ¢. [Prefix @ and shame, q. v.; A-S. 
ascamian, to be ashamed, gescamian, gesceamian, 
to shame.] Toshame. [fRare. Barrow. 

A-shamed/’, a. [Orig. a p. of the preceding v.] 
Affected by shame; abashed or confused by guilt, 
or a conviction or consciousness of 80me wrong 
action or impropriety ; — followed by of. ‘ Enough 
to make us ashamed of our species.” Macaulay. 

{@ Ashamed never precedes the noun or pronoun it 
qualifies. By a Hebraism, it is sometimes used in the 
Lible to mean disappointed, or defeated. 

[Rare.] 
sh/an-tee’, n.; pl. ASH/AN-TEES’. (Geog.) A na- 
tive or an inhabitant of Ashantee. 
sh/an-tee’, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Ashantee or 
to its inhabitants. 
sh/-blaie, n. A chemical production of copper 
and lime water. Simmonds. 
sh’en, a. [See Asu.] Pertaining to, or made of, 
ash. ‘*Ashen poles.” Cowper. 
sh/fer-y, n. 1. A place where ashes are deposited. 

2. A place where potash is made. 

Ash/es, n. pl. [A-S. asca, asce, axe, ahsa, axsa, 
Goth. azgo, O. H. Ger. asca, Icel. & Sw. aska, Dan. 
aske, D. asch, Ger. asche.] 

1. The earthy or mineral particles of combustible 
substances remaining after combustion, as of wood 
or coal. 

2. Specifically, the remains of the human body 
when burnt. 

Their martyred blood and ashes sow. Dilton. 
t= In composition, and among chemists, it is used in 
the singular, as bone-ash, pearlash. 

Bone-ash, burnt bone powdered, or bone-earth; cop- 
per-ashes; copper scales thrown off in forging. — Pear/- 
ash, soda-ash, potash. See these words. — Volcanic ashes, 
the loose, earthy matter, or small fragments of stone or 
lava, ejected by volcanoes. 
sh/-fire,7. A low fire used in chemical operations. 


sh/-ffir/nac¢e,)/». <A furnace or oven used in 
sh/-dv/en, glass-making. 
Asb/lar, ) 7. [Scot. wislair, estler.] 


Ash/ler, 1. (Arch.) A facing made of squared 
stones; ora facing made of thin slabs, used to cover 
walls of brick or rubble. 

2. Common freestones as they are brought from 

the quarry. [2ngland.] — Gwilt. 

Ashb/ler-ing, ». 1. (Arch.) Short upright pieces of 
wood for lathing to, placed between the floor and 
rafters in a garret to make more convenient rooms 
by cutting off the acute angles at the bottom. 

2. The act of bedding ashler in mortar. 
A-shore’, adv. [Pref. a and shore, q. v.] On, or to, 

shore; on the land adjacent to water; to the shore; 
—sometimes opposed to aboard or afloat. ‘ Here 
shall I die ashore.” Shak. 

I must fetch his necessaries ashore. Shak. 

Ash-Wédnes/day (-wiénz'd¥), ». The first day 
of Lent;—so called from a custom in the Roman 
Catholic church of sprinkling ashes, that day, on the 
heads of penitents, then admitted to penance. 

Ash/-weed, n. (Bot.) The small wild angelica, 
goutwort, goats-foot, or herb-gerard, a species of the 
genus Zgopodium. 
sh/y, a. 1. Pertaining to, composed of, or filled 
or strowed with, ashes. 

2. Ash-colored ; inclining to a whitish gray. Shak. 
Ash/y-pale, a. Pale as ashes. Shak. 
A/sian, a. [Lat. Asiunus, Gr. ’Actavés, from ’Acia, 

Lat. Asia, which perhaps meant, eastern (land). Cf. 
Gr. dds (for adows), ws, Ews, Skr. wshac, aurora. ] 
Pertaining to Asia; Asiatic. ‘‘The effeminacy of 
Asian princes.” Bp. Taylor. 

A/si-iireh (a/shViirk), m. [Lat. Asiarcha, Gr. ’Act- 
aoxns, from Lat. Asia, Gr. ’Acia, and dpxés, ruler. ] 
One of the chiefs or pontiffs of Proconsular Asia, 
who had the superintendence of the public games. 

Milner. 

A/si-at/ie Pe a. [Lat. Asiaticus, Gr. 
?Actarikés.| Belonging to Asia or to its inhabitants. 

A/si-at/fie, n. A native of Asia. 

A/si-at/i-¢igm, 7. Imitation of the Asiatic manner. 

A-side’, adv. [Prefix a@ and side, q.v.] On, or to, 
one side; out of a straight line, course, or direc- 
tion; out of the way; away; off; apart. 

Thou shalt set aside that which is full. 
But soft! aside; here comes the king. Shak. 
The flames were blown aside. Dryden. 
To set aside (Law), to annul or defeat the effect or op- 
eration of, by a subsequent decision of the same or of a 
superior tribunal; as, to set aside a verdict or a judgment. 


As/ima-ry,a. [Sce Asryrye.] Asinine; assish. 
eet 


2 Kings iv. 4. 
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As/ini/go, n. [Pg. asinego, Sp. asnico,a little ass. 
Cf. AsstInEGO.] <A foolish, stupid fellow. Jason. 
s/imine, a. [Lat. asininus, asinarius, from asi- 
nus, ass.) Belonging to, or having the qualities of, 
the ass, as stupidity and obstinacy. ‘ Asinine 
nature.” B. Jonson. ‘ Asinine feast.” Milton. 

off -st/ti-d@ (-s\sh/i-a), n. fe, fr. é priv. and otros, 
food.] (Med.) Want of appetite; loathing of food. 

Dunglison. 

Ask, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ASKED; p. pr. & vb. ts. ASK- 
InG.] [O. Eng. asche, axe, A-S. ascian, acsian, 
acsigan, axian, axigean, L. Sax. esken, O. H. Ger. 
eiscon, Icel. aeskja, Sw. aeska, Dan. aeske, D. eis- 
chen, Ger. heischen ; Skr. ish, to desire. | 

1. To request; to seek to obtain by words; to pe- 
tition; — with of, in the sense of from, before the 
person addressed, or for before the thing desired. 

Ask counsel of God. Judg. xviii. 5. 

2. To require, demand, expect, or claim, whether 
by way of remuneration or return, or as a matter 

- of necessity ; as, what price do you ask? 

To whom men have committed much, ef him they will ask 

the more. Luke xii. 48. 

An exigence of state asks a much longer time to conduct a 

design to maturity. Addison. 

3. To interrogate or inquire of or concerning; to 
put a question to or about. 

He is of age; ask him. 

He asked the way to Chester. 

4. To require or make claim of, 

Ask me never so much dowry. Gen, xxxiv. 12. 

Syn.— To beg; request; seek; petition; solicit; en- 
treat; require ; demand; claim; exhibit ; inquire; in- 
terrogate. See Bua. 

Ask, v.i. 1. To request or petition ;—usually fol- 
lowed by for; as, ask for bread. 

Ask, and it shall be given you. Matt. vii. 7. 

2. To inquire, or seek by request; —sometimes 
followed by after. 

Wherefore dost thou ask after my name? Gen. xxxii. 12. 

A-skange’,) adv. [D. schwin, schuins, sideways, 

A-skint’, oblique, slopingly, from schuiven, to 


John ix. 21. 
Shak. 


shove, schwinte, slope.] Sideways; obliquely. 
“ They dart away, they wheel askance.” Beattie. 
My palfrey eyed them askance. Landor. 


Ask’er,. 1. [From ask.] One who asks; a peti- 
tioner; an inquirer. 

2. {A corruption of A-8. athexe, lizard, newt.] 
A water newt. [Also written ask.] Johnson. 

A-skew’! (a-skt’), adv. [Pref. @ and skew, q. v.] 
With a wry look; aside; askant; sometimes indi- 
cating scorn, or contempt, or envy. Spenser. 

A-skile’, adv. Same as AsKEw. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

A-slake’, v. ft. [A-8. aslacian, slacian, to slacken. 
Cf. SLAKE, SLAcK.] To slacken ; to mitigate. 
[ Obs. ] Spenser. 

ofs-la’nt, n. ([Prop. and lit. a lion-dollar, Turk. 
gooroosh arslani, from arslan, aslan, lion.) A 
Turkish silver coin worth from 115 to 120 aspers. 

(S- The name is given to the Dutch dollar in some 
parts of the Levant. Buchanan. 

A-slant/, a. or adv. [Pref. @ and slant, q. v.] To- 
ward one side; in a slanting direction; obliquely.; 

The shaft drove through his neck aslant. Dryden. 

A-sleep’,a. [Prefix a and sleep, q. v.] 

1. Ina state of sleep; at rest. ‘‘ Fast asleep the 
giant lay supine.” Dryden. Hence, 

2. (Fig.) Inthe sleep of the grave; in a state of 
death. 

Concerning them which are asleep... sorrow not, even as 
others which have no hope. 1 Thess. iv. 31. 

A-sleep’, adv. Into astate of sleep, or of death, 

By whispering winds soon lulled asleep. Milton. 

For since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they 
were from the beginning. 2 Pet. iii. 4. 

A-slope’, adv. [Pref. a and slope, q.v.| With lean- 
ing or inclination; obliquely; with declivity or de- 
scent, as a hill; declining from an upright direction, 

Set them not upright, but aslope. Bacon. 

A-sliig’, adv. [Prefix @ and slug, to move slowly, 

~4.v-] Inasluggish manner. [Obs.] Lotherby. 

As/ma-tig/ra-phy, 7. [Gr. dona, song, and ypa- 
gety, to write.] The art of writing songs; compo- 
sition of lyric poems. [Rare.] 
s/‘mo-né/an, a. Pertaining to Asmoncus, the fa- 
ther of Simon, and chief of the Asmoneans, a family 
that reigned over the Jews 126 years; as, the Asmo- 
nean dynasty. [Written also dsmonvan.] 
s/mo-né/an, 7. One of the family of Asmoncus. 

A-s0/ma-totis, a [Lat. asomatus, Gr, deaparos, 
from a priv. and cdépa, body.} Without a material 
body; incorporeal. Todd. 

A-sdak’, a. [Prefix w and soak, 
q. v.] In a state of soaking in 
water. 

Asp, . [Fr. aspic, Pr. aspic, as- 
pts, Catalan aspit, Sp. & Pg. 
aspid, It. aspide, Lat. aspis, Gr. 
doris. ] 

(Zool.) A small, hooded, and / 
poisonous serpent of Egypt and § 
Libya, whose bite is fatal. It is 
the Coluber haje, first figured by 
Savigne in his work on Egypt. 

eAs-pava-thes,n. [Lat. aspal- 
athus, Gr, domaAados.| (Bot.) A 





Asp. 





_ 
ASPERGILLUS 


genus of plants of the natural order Leguminosa. 
‘The species are chiefly natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

As-par’a-gine, n. [N. Lat. asparagine, Fr. aspa- 
ragine.| (Chem.), A crystallized substance, first 

~ discovered in the Juice of asparagus, and identical 
with Malamide. 
s/pa-rag/i-moits, a. Pertaining or allied to, or 
resembling, the asparagus. Brande. 

As-par/a-gtis, n. (Lat. asparagus, Gr. dorapayos, 
dopapayos, from a (equiv. to dv for dvd, up) and o7ao- 
yay, to swell with sap or juioe.] (Bot.) A genus of 
perennial plants belonging to the nat. ord. Liliacee : 
specijically, the Asparagus officinalis, a species cul- 
tivated in gardens for the sake of the young and 
tender shoots, which form a valuable and well- 
known article of food. 

ts This word was formerly pronounced sparrow- 
grass; but this pronunciation is now confined exclusiye- 
to uneducated people. 

As/peet, n. [Fr. aspect, Lat. aspectus, from aspicere, 
aspectum, to look at, from ad and spicere, specere, 
to look. ] 

nie iS. of seeing; vision; gaze; glance. [ Obs. or 
rare. 


His aspect was bent on the ground. WW. Scott. 

2. Look, or particular appearance of the face; 
countenance; mien; air. ‘To glad your aspects 
once again with the sight of love.” 2. Jonson. 
“Serious in aspect.” Dryden. 

With aspect open shall erect his head. Pope. 

3. Appearance to the eye or the mind; look; 
view. 

The true aspect of a world lying in its rubbish. Burnet. 

4. Position or situation with regard to seeing, or 
that position which enables one to look in a particu- 
lar direction; or, in amore general sense, position 
in relation to the points of the compass; as, a house 
has a southern aspect, that is, a position which faces 
or looks to the south. 

5. Opportunity or chance of looking; prospect. 
[ Obs. and rare. } 

This town affords a good aspect toward the hill from 
whence we descended. Evelyn. 

6. (Astrol.) The situation of one planet or star 
with respect to another, or the angle formed by the 
rays of light proceeding from two planets or stars 
and meeting at the eye. 

(~ The aspects are five: sextile, *, when the planets 
are 60° distant; quartile, or quadrate, (), when their dis- 
tance is 90°, or the quarter of a circle; trine, A, when 
the distance is 120°; opposition, §, when the distance is 
180°, or half a circle; and conjunction, 4, when they are 
in the same degree. Brande. 

As-péet/, v.t. [Lat. aspectare, to look at attentively, 
y. intens. of aspicere. See supra.] To behold; 
to view. [Obs.] Temple. 

As-péet/a-ble (112), a. [Lat. aspectabilis, from as- 
pectare,| Capable of being seen or looked at; vis- 
ible. Ray. 

And surging seas, and aspectable stars. LZ. B. Browning. 

As-péet/ant, «. (Her.) Borne face 
to face, or opposite to each other, 
as two beasts or birds. Ogilvie. 

As-péet/ed, a. Having an aspect. 
[ Obs. B. Jonson, 

As-pée/tion, n. [Lat. aspectio, from 
aspicere, to look at.] The act of 





viewing. [Obs.]_ Brown. 
spfen,(/n. [A-S. espe, aps, esp, 
Sp, epse, O. I. Ger. aspa, Icel. aspi, Dan. 


esp, Sw. asp, D. esp, Ger. espe, dspe, aspe.| (Bot.) 
One of several species of poplar bearing this name, 
especially the Populus tremula, so called from the 
trembling of its leaves, which move with the slight- 
est impulse of the air. 
sp/en, a. Pertaining to the aspen, or resembling 
it; made of aspen wood. 
Nor aspen leaves confess the gentlest breeze. Gay. 
As!per, a. [O. Eng. aspre, Lat. asper, rough.] 
Rough; rugged. [Obs.] ‘An asper sound.” Bacon. 
&s!per,n. | Lat. (spiritus) asper, rough breathing. ] 
(Greek Gram.) The rough breathing; a mark (‘ ) 
placed over an initial vowel-sound or over p, to 
show that it is aspirated, i. e., pronounced with h 
before it; thus @s, pronounced hds, fiirwp, pro- 
nounced hre/tor. 
oFs!per,n. [L. Lat. asperus, asprus, asperum, as- 
prum; M. Gr. dompov, from dompos, white. In 
Turkish this coin is called aqgéscheh, i. e., white. 
See ArscHE.] <A Turkish coin, of which three 
make amedine. Its value is a little over one cent. 
As/per-ate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ASPERATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. ASPERATING.] [Lat. asperare, from asper. 


See supra.] To make rough or uneyen. [0bs.] 
“The asperated part of its surface.” Boyle. 


As/per-a/tion, n. A making rough. [Obs.] Bailey. 

oAs/per-geotre! (-gwor’), n. [From Fr. asperger, 
Pr. aspergir, equiv. to Lat. aspergere; L. Lat. as- 
pergerium, Fr. aspersoir, equiv. to L. Lat. asper- 
gillum. See supra.] A sprinkling with holy water. 

As/per-gill, sy 1) [las ily 

ofs/per-ZtiU lus, \ Lat. as- 
pergillum, from Lat. as- 
pergere, to sprinkle, from 
ad and spargere, to strow, 
sprinkle. ] 







Aspergill. 
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ASPERGILLIFORM 


4. The brush used in the Roman Catholic church 
for sprinkling holy water on the people. 
2. (Bot.) A genus of cryptogamous plants re- 
_ Sembling the aspergill in form. Loudon. 
As/per-Sil/liform, «a. [Lat. aspergillum and for- 
ma, shape.] (Bot.) Resembling the aspergillus, a 
brush used to sprinkle holy water in Roman Cath- 
olic churches; as, an aspergilliform stigma. Gray. 
As/per-i-f0/li-ate, a. New asper, rough, and jfo- 
lium, a leaf.) (Bot.) Waving rough leaves. 
= The term asperifoliate has been applied, by differ- 
ent botanists, to a natural family of plants which now 
form the natural order Boruginex. 
As/per-ifd/li-otts, a. (Bot.) Having leaves rough 
to the touch; asperifoliate. 
As-ptr/i-ty, n. [Fr. aspérité, Pr. asperitat, Lat. 
asperitas, from asper, q. v., rough. ] 
1. Roughness of surface; unevenness ; — opposed 
to smoothness. ‘The asperities of dry bodies.” Boyle. 
2. Roughness or harshness of sound; that quality 
which grates upon the ear; raucity. Warton. 
3. Roughness to the taste; sourness; acrimony. 
4. Moral roughness or ruggedness; moroscness ; 
crabbedness. ‘‘Asperity of character.” Landor. 
It is no very cynical asperity not to confess obligations 


where no benefit has been received. Johnson. 
5. Sharpness; disagreeableness, ‘ The acclivi- 
ties and asperitics of duty.” i Barrow. 


Syn.— Acrimony; moroseness; crabbedness; harsh- 

ness; sourness; tartness. See ACRIMONY. 
A-spér/motis, a. [Gr. dorepjnos, from a priv. and 
_oréppa, seed.] (Bot.) Destitute of seeds. 
As/per-nia/tion, nn. [Lat. aspernatio, from asper- 

nari, to disdain, from abs, from, and spernari, sper- 

nere, to scorn.] Disregard; contempt. ( Obs.) Batley. 
As’per-otis, a. Rough; uneven. [0vs.] 

Black and white are the most asperous and unequal of col- 

ors. Boyle. 

As-pérse’ (14),v.é. [imp. & p. p. ASPERSED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ASPERSING.] [Lat. aspergere, aspersum, 
from ad and spargere, to strow, scatter. 

1. To sprinkle on or over. [Obs.] Heywood. 

2. To bespatter with foul reports or false and in- 
jurious charges; to tarnish in point of reputation or 
good name; to slander or calumniate ; as, to asperse 
a poct or his writings ; to asperse a character. 
“ With blackest crimes aspersed.” Cowper. 

Syn.—To slander; defame; detract from; calumni- 
ate; vilify.—To AsPERsE, DEFAME, SLANDER, CALUMNI- 
ATE. These words have in common the idea of falsely 
assailing the character of another. To aspense is figura- 
tively to cast upon a character hitherto unsullied the im- 
putation of blemishes or faults which render it offensive 
or loathsome. To defame is to detract from aman’s honor 
and reputation by charges calculated to load him with 
infamy. Slander, etymologically the same as scandal, 
and calumniate, from the Latin, have in common the 
sense of circulating reports to a man’s injury from un- 
worthy or malicious motives. Men asperse their neigh- 
bors by malignant insinuations; they defame by advan- 
cing charges to sully their fair fame ; they slander or 
calumniate cither by spreading injurious reports of their 
own invention, or by magnifying slight faults into serious 
errors or crimes, 

As-pérs/er, 1. 
As-ptr’/sion, 2. 
from aspergere. | 

1. A sprinkling, as of water or dust, in a literal 
selse. 

Behold an immersion, not an aspersion. Bp. Taylor. 

2. The spreading of calumnious reports or charges 
which tarnish reputation, like the bespattering of a 
body with foul water; calumny; censure. 

Who would by base aspersions blot thy virtue. Dryden. 

For ages after it shall be thought sacrilege to breathe an as- 
persion against the throne which he has occupied. WW’. Scott. 

As-pérsfive, ja. Tending to asperse; defama- 

As-ptrs/o-ry,) tory. 

As-pérs/ive-ly, adv. By way of aspersion. ‘‘ De- 
tractions which the ignorant may aspersively cast 
thereon.” Drake. 

os/per-so'vi-ttm, n. [See ASPERSE.] The stoop 
or basin for holy water in Roman Catholic churches, 

As-phalt/, n. ([Gr. dopadrros, of Phenician 

As-phal’/tum, origin, N. Lat, asphaltus, Fr. as- 
phalte, Pr. asphalt.) 

1. Mineral pitch, Jew’s pitch, or compact native 
bitumen. It is brittle, of a black or brown color and 
high luster on a surface of fracture; it melts and 
burns when heated, leaving no residue. It occurs 
on the surface and shores of the Dead Sea, which, 
from this substance, is called Asphaltites, or the 
Asphaltic Lake. It is found also in many parts of 
Asia, Europe, and America. See BrruMEN. 

2. A composition of bitumen, pitch, and grayel, 
used for forming pavements, and as a water-proof 
cement for bridges, roofs, &c. Tomlinson. 

As-phalt/, v.¢, To cover with asphalt; as, to as- 


phalt a roof. 
eAs-phatte’,n. [Fr. See AspuaALt.] <Asphaltic 
Sce ASPHALT, def. 2. 


mastic. 
As-phalt/ie, a. Pertaining to asphaltum, or con- 


One who asperses or vilifies another. 
[Fr. & Pr. aspersion, Lat. aspersio, 


taining it; bituminous. ‘Asphaltic pool.” ‘As- 
phaltic slime,” Milton. 
As-phalt/ite, a. Pertaining to, or containing, as- 
phaltum. Bryant, 


As phal/tus,n. See ASPHALT, ASPHALTUM. 
As’pho-del,n. [Lat. asphodelus, Gr. dopddsdos. Cf. 
Skr. sphut, to burst asunder, to open, of flowers.] 
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82 ASSAULT 


aze, asne, Dan. asen, Sw. asna, Icel, asni, esné, Celt. 
asen, asan, asyn, Lat. asinus, dim. asellus, Goth. 
asilus, A-8. eosol, esol, asal, Dan. disel, O. H. Ger. 
Ce H. Ger. esel, Lith. asilas, Bohem. osel, Pol. 
osiel. 

1. (Zo6l.) A quadruped of the genus Equus (Lf. 
astnus), having a peculiarly harsh bray, long, 
slouching ears, and being usually of an ash color, 
with a black bar across the shoulders. The tame 
or domestic ass is patient to stupidity, and slow, 
but sure-footed. Hence, 

2. A dull, heavy, stupid fellow; a dolt, 
As/sa-£ét/i-da, n. Sec ASAFETIDA. 
As/sa-gai,{/n. [Sp. azagaya, Pg. zagaya, It. zaga- 

aeeeae geia, Ar. aickhageran An instru- 
ment of warfare among the Kaflirs. 

eAs-sa@’i. [It. assai, enough, much, O. Sp. asaz, Pg. 
assaz, Pr. assatz, Fr. assez, from Lat. ad and satis, 
enough.] (JMus.) A direction equivalent to very; 
as, adagia assai, very slow. Moore. 

As-sail’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. ASSAILED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. ASSAILING.] [Fr. assaillir, O. Fr. asaillir, as- 
sailler, Pr. assalhir, from Lat. ad and satire, to 
leap, spring; L. Lat. adsalire, assalire, Lat. assi- 
lire, to leap or spring upon. ] 

1. To attack with violence, or in a hostile man- 
ner; to assault; as, to assail aman with blows; to 
assail a city with artillery. 

A thousand battles have assailed thy banks.  Dyron. 

2. To attack morally, or with a view to produce 
changes in the feelings, character, conduct, existing 
usages, institutions, &c.; as, to assail one with ap- 
peals, arguments, abuse, ridicule, and the like. 

The papal authority was steadily, though gradually, «as- 
sailed, Hallam, 

The prince next assailed the baron on the subject of set- 
tling his estate upon his daughter. W, Scott. 

Syn.—To attack; assault; invade; encounter; fall 
upon. See ATTACK. 

As-sail’a-ble, a. Capable of being assailed, at- 
tacked, or invaded. 

As-sail/ant, n. [Fr. assaillant. See supra.| One 
who assails, attacks, or assaults. ‘An assailant of 
the church.” Macaulay. 

As-sailant, a. [Fr. assaillant, p. pr. of assaillir.} 
Assaulting; attacking; assailing. Milton. 

As-sail/er, 2. One who assails. 

As-sail/ment, n. Attack; particularly, an attack 
of disease. [Lare.] 

Ilis most frequent assailment was the headache. Johnson. 

As/sam-@ge/ (91), ». sing. & pl. (Geog.) A native 
or an inhabitant of Assam, or Asam. 
s/sam-ége!’, a. ((cog.) Pertaining to Assam, or 
to its inhabitants. 

As-siirt’, n. [O.Fr. essart, Pr. eissart, the grub- 
bing up of trees; O. Fr. essarter, Pr. eissartar, to 
grub up or clear ground of bushes, shrubs, trees, 
&c.; from L. Lat. exsaritum, exsartum, ex-saritarc, 
exsurtare, from ex and saritare, sartare, from Lat. 
sarire, sarrire, to hoe, to weed. ] 

1. (Old Law.) The offense of grubbing up trees, 


(Bot.) A perennial plant of the genus Asphodelus, 
cultivated for the beauty of its flowers. 
Pansies, and violets, and asphodel. 
os phixi-d,|n. (Gr. dopriia, from a priv. and 
As-phyx’y, opoverv, to throb, beat; apdérs, 
throbbing pulse.] (Jed.) Apparent death, or sus- 
pended animation, particularly from suffocation or 
drowning, or the inhalation of irrespirable gases ; — 
recently applied also to the collapsed state in chol- 
era, with want of pulse. 
As-phyx/ial, a, Relating to asphyxia; as, asphyx- 
tal phenomena. 
As-phyx’/i-a/ted, ) a. 


Milton. 


In a state of asphyxia; ap 
As-phyx/ied, parently dead, Dunglison. 
As-phyx/i-a/tion, n. A state of asphyxy. 
Asp/ie, n. [See Asp.] 1. The asp. Shak. Tennyson. 
2. A piece of ordnance carrying a twelve pound 
shot. [Obs.] 
sp/ie,n. [Fr. aspic, a corrupt. of spic (O. Fr. espic, 
equiv. to espi, épi), Late spica (spicum, spicus), ear, 
spike; N. Lat. lavandula spica, spica nardi; Ger. 
spieke, Eng. spike.| A European species of laven- 
der (Lavandula spica), the oil of which, called ot! of 
spike, or oil of aspic, is used by painters and other 
artificers. It is very inflammable, of a white color, 
and aromatic. Nicholson. 
sp/ie,n. [Fr., from aspic, an asp, q.v.] A savory 
meat jelly molded into a regular form, and contain- 
ing portions of fowl, game, fish, &c., usually with 
hard boiled eggs and sliced pickles. Thackeray. 

As-pir/ant, a. [Fr. aspirant, p. pr. of aspirer, to 
aspire, Lat. aspirare. See ASPIRE.] Aspiring. 

As-pir/ant (89) (Synop., § 180), n. [Fr. aspirant.] One 
who aspires, pants, or secks with eagerness. ‘‘Suc- 
cessful aspirant after earthly things.” JWarburton. 
s'/pi-vrate, v.t. [imp.& p.p. ASPIRATED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. ASPIRATING.| [Lat. aspirare, to breathe 
toward or upon, to add the breathing h, from ad and 
spirare, to breathe, blow.] To pronounce with a 
breathing or forcing out of breath. We aspirate 

_ the words horse and house. 

As/pi-rate, v.t. To give or impart a strong breath- 
ing. ‘Our W and H aspirate.” Dryden. 
s/pi-rate (45),. [See infra.] 1. A letter marked 
with an asper, or note of breathing. 

2. A mark of aspiration ( °) used in Greck; the 
asper, or rough breathing. Bentley. 
. An clementary sound produced by the breath 
alone, without the voice; a whispered, surd, or 
non-vocal consonant. 

As’pi-rate, a. [hat aspiratus, p. p. of aspirare.] 

Pronounced with a rough breathing. 
They are not aspirate, i. e., With such an aspiration as h. 
Lolder. 
As/pi-ra/tion, n. [Lat. aspiratio, from aspirare.] 
1. The pronunciation of a letter with a full or 
strong emission of breath. 
If aspiration be defined to be an impetus of breataee, : 
UAINS» 
2. The act of aspiring or of ardently desiring; 
strong wish or desire. ‘‘Aspétrations after virtue.” 





Johnson. ‘* Vague aspirations after military re- and thus destroying thickets or coverts of a forest. 
nown.” Prescott. Spelman. Covell. 
s/pi-ra/tor, n. (Chem.) An apparatus for passing 2. A tree plucked up by the roots. Ash. 
air through liquids by means of suction. 3. A piece of land cleared. Ash. 
As-pir/a-to-ry, a. Pertaining to breathing; suitcd| As-siirt’, v.t. [Sce supra.] To grub up, as trees; 
to the inhaling of air. to commit an assart upon. Ashmole. 


As-pire’,v.i. [imp. & p. p. ASPIRED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. ASPIRING.] [Lat. aspirare, Fr. aspirer, Pr. as- 
pirar. See ASPIRATE, v. t.] 


As-sas/sin, n. [Fr. & Pr. assassin, It. assassino, 
Sp. asesino, from Ar. ‘hashishin, one who has 
drunk of the hashish, an inebriating draught pre- 


1. To desire with eagerness; to pant; to long;— 
followed by fo or after ; as, to aspire to a crown, or 
after immortality. 

Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 


pared from the powder of the leaves of hemp. 
Under its influence the Assassins of the East, fol- 
lowers of the shaikh al-jabal (old man of the moun- 
tain), were said to commit the murders required by 





Aspiring to be angels, men rebel. Pope.) their chief.] One who kills, or attempts to kill, by 

2. To rise; to ascend; to tower; to soar, surprise or secret assault. ‘' The vile assassin and 
My own breath still foments the fire, _ 5 adulterous dame.” Pope. 
Which flames as high as fancy can aspire. Waller. | As-sis’sin, v.t. To assassinate. [ Obs.] Stillingfleet. 


As-sas/sin-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ASSASSINATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. ASSASSINATING.] [L. Lat. assassi- 
nore, It. assassinare, Fr. assassiner.] 

1. To kill, or attempt to kill, by surprise or secret 
assault; to murder by sudden violence, or to attack 
with murderous intent. 


As-pire’, v.¢. To pant for; to long or try to reach ; 
to aspire to. [Obs.] 
That gallant spirit hath aspired the clouds. Shak. 
As-pire’,n. Aspiration. [Obs.] ‘‘ Choke my devout 
aspires.” Browne, 


As-pir’er, 2. One who aspires. 


As-pir/ing-ly, adv. Inan aspiring manner. Iam ravished, and like to be assassinated. Dryden. 

As-pir/ing-ness, 7”. The state of being aspiring. 2. To waylay, or take by treachery. [Rare.] 

As/por-ta’tion, n. [Lat. asportatio, trom aspor- Such usage as your honorable lords 3 
tare, to carry away, from abs, for ab, and portare, Afford me, assassinated and betrayed. Milton. 





Syn.—To kill; murder. See Kir. 
As-sas/sin-ate, n. [Fr. assassinat.] 
1. An assassination, murder, or murderous as- 
sault. [Obs.] ‘If I had made an assassinate upon 
your father.” B. Jonson. ‘“Assassinates and popu- 


to bear, carry.] (Law.) The felonious removal of 
goods from the place where they were deposited, 
(a Adjudged to be larceny, though the 4 
goods are not carried from the house or 
apartment. Blackstone. 






A-squint’, adv. lar insurrections.” Pope. 
[Prefix a@ and 2. An assassin; amurderer, [Obs.] 
squint, q. v. Cf. What was the number of the assassinates? Dryden. 


ASKANT.] To the 
corner or angle of 
the eye; obliquely; 
toward one side; 
not in the straight 4 
line of vision; as, 
to look asquint. 
Ass, n. [O. Eng. 
asse, A-8. assa, O. 
Fr. ase, asen, asne, 
IN, fy. ane) (er 


As-sis/si-na/tion, n. The act of assassinating; a 
killing, or murdering, by surprise or secret assault ; 
murder by violence. 

As-sas/sin-a/tor, 2, An assassin. ; 

As-sas/sim-otis, @. Murderous. [0bs.] Milton. 

As-sa/tion, n. [Fr. assation, L. Lat. assatio, from 
Lat. assare, to roast.] A roasting. [Obs.] Browne. 

As-saqult’,n. [O. Fr. assault, asalt, N. Fr. assaut, 
Pr. assath, assaut, It. & Pg. assalto, Sp. asalto, L. 
Lat. assaltus, from Lat. ad and saltus, a leaping, 
springing. See ASSAIL.] 
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As-sault’, v. ¢. 


ASSAULT — 


1. A violent onset or attack with physical means, 
as blows, weapons, &c. ; as, to make an assault upon 
aman, a house, or a town. 


The Spanish general prepared to renew the assault. 
Prescott. 


2. A violent onset or attack with moral means, as 
words, arguments, appeals, and the like ; as, to 
make an assaulé on the prerogatives of a prince, or 
on the constitution of a government. Clarendon. 

3. (Law.) An unlawful setting upon one’s per- 
son; an attempt or offer to beat another, accompa- 
nied by a degree of violence, but without touching 
his. person, as by lifting the fist, or a cane, in a 


‘threatening manner, or by striking at him, and 


missing him. If the blow aimed takes effect, it is a 
battery. Blackstone. 

Syn.—Attack; invasion; incursion; descent; onset; 
onslaught; charge; storm. 
[imp. & p. p. ASSAULTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. igen [O. Fr. assaulter, L. Lat. 
assaltare. See supra. | 

1. To make an assault upon; to attack with great 
physical violence. 

Insnared, assaulted, overcome, led bound. Dilton. 

2. To attack with moral means, or with a view of 

producing moral effects; to attack by words, argu- 


-ments, or unfriendly measures; as, to assault a 


As-sault/a-ble, a. 
As-sault/er, nm. One who assaults, or violentl 


As-say’, n. 


As-say’, v. ft. 


As-say’, v. 7. 


As-say’er, 2. 


reputation or an administration. 
t= In the latter sense, assat/ is more common. 
Syn.—To attack; assail; invade; encounter; storm; 
charge. See ATTACK. 
Capable of being assaulted ; as- 
Williams. 
at- 
tacks; an assailant. Bp. Hail. 
[O. Fr. asaie, assai, N. Fr. essai, Pr. 
essay, Sp. ensayo, Pg. ensaio, It. saggio, from Lat. 
exagium, a weighing, a balance, from ex and agere, 
to put in motion, to lead, to drive. Cf. examen 
for ewagmen, a means of examining, a weighing, 
the tongue of a balance; Gr, éfa4ytov, weighing, 
éf{ayafecy, to examine. ] 
1. Trial; attempt; essay. [Obs.] 
I am withal persuaded that it may prove much more casy 
in the assay than it now seems at distance. Milton. 
2. An adventure or enterprise ; experience. [ Obs. | 
Through many hard assays which did betide. Spenser. 
3. Emotion. [Obs.] ‘Strove to master sorrow- 
ful assay.” Spenser. 
4. (Chem.) The determination of the quantity of 
any particular metal in an ore, or other metallic 
compound alloy; or more especially the determina- 
es of the quantity of gold or silver in coin or bul- 
ion. 
5. The substance to be assayed. Ure. 
6. Value or purity, as ascertained by the appli- 
cation of some test. [Obs.]  _ 


sailable. 


With gold and pearl of rich assay. Spenser. 
7. Examination and determination. 
This can not be by no assay of reason. Shak. 


8. (Zaw.) An examination of weights and meas- 
ures by the standard. Cowell. 
‘sr Assay and essay are radically one word; but mod- 
ern usage has appropriated assay to experiments in met- 
alan and essay to intellectual and bodily efforts. Cf. 
USSAY. 
imp. & p. p. ASSAYED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. ASSAYING.] [O. Fr. asaier, essoyer, N. Fr. es- 
sayer, Pr. essaiar, Sp. ensayar, It. saggiare, assag- 
giare, to try, essay. See supra.] 
1. To subject, as an ore, alloy, or other metallic 


‘compound, to chemical examination, in order to de- 


termine the amount of a particular metal contained 


in it. 
2. To apply; totry. [Obs.] ‘* Soft words to his 


fierce passion she assayed.” Milton. 
3. To affect. [Obs.] ‘When the heart is ill 
assayed.” Spenser. 


To attempt, try, or endeavor. ‘ She 

thrice assayed to speak.” Dryden, [In this sense 

essay is now a 

One who assays; specifically, one 

who examines metallic ores or compounds, for the 
urpose of determining the amount of any particu- 
ar metal in the same, especially of gold or silver. 


As-say’=-mas/ter, n. An assayer; an oflicer ap- 


pointed to determine the amount of gold or silver 
in coin or bullion. 


As/see-ta/tion, ». [Lat. assectatio, from assectari, 


As/se-etir/ange, 7. 


to attend upon, from ad and sectari, to follow con- 
stantly, v. intens. of sequi, to follow.] Attendance 
or waiting upon. [Obs.] Bailey. 
[L. Lat. assecwrantia, from L. 
Lat. assecurare, from Lat. ad and securus, secure, 


q.v.] Assurance. [Obs.] Sheldon. 
As'se-eu-ra/tion, n. [L. Lat. assecuratio, from 
assecurare.| Assurance; freedom from doubt; cer- 
tainty. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
As-se-eiire’, v. ¢. [L. Lat. assecurare.] To make 
sure. [Obs.] Bullokar. 
As/se-eii/tion, n. [Fr. assécution, from Lat. asse- 
qui, to obtain, from ad and sequi, to follow.) An 
. obtaining or acquiring. [Obs.] Ayliffe. 


As-sém/blage, n. {Fr. assemblage. See ASSEMBLE. ] 


1. The act of assembling, or the state of being as- 
sembled. [fRare.] ‘In sweet assemblage every 
blooming grace.” Fenton. 


As-stm/blange, 2. 


As-stém/ble, v. i. 


As-sém/bler, 7. 
As-sém/bly, n. [I'r. assemblée, Pr. assemblada, from 


As-stnt/, n. 


As/sen-ta/tion, 7. 
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2. A collection of individuals, or of particular 
things; as, a political assemblage, an assemblage of 
ideas, 

Syn.—AssemMBLaGE, ASSEMBLY. An assembly con- 
sists only of persons; an assemblage may be composed 
of things as well as persons, as, an assemblage of inco- 
herent objects. Nor is every assemblage of persons an as- 
sembly ; since the latter term denotes a body who have 
met, and are acting, in concert for some common end, 
such as to hear, to deliberate, to unite in music, dancing, 
&e. An assemblage of skaters on a lake, or of horse- 
jockeys at a race-course, is not an assembly, but might 
be turned into one by collecting into a body with a view 
" piveas® and decide as to some object of common in- 

erest. 
With innocence and meditation joined 
In soft assemblage, listen to my song. 
An assembly such as earth 
Saw never, such as heaven stoops down to see. 
[O. Fr. assemblance.] 
1. Resemblance; likeness; representation. [ Obs.] 
Care I for the . . . assemblance of a man? give me the 


Thomson, 


Cowper. 


spirit. Shak. 
2. An assembling. [Obs.] ‘To weep the cause 
of their assemblance.” Spenser, 


As-sém/ble, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ASSEMBLED; p. pr. 


& vb. n. ASSEMBLING.] [Fr. assembler, Pr. assem- 
blar, Sp. asemblar, It. assembiare, assembrare, L. 
Lat. asstmulare, to bring together, to collect, from 
Lat. ad and simul, together.] To collect into one 
place or body; to bring or call together; to con- 
vene; to congregate. 

Thither he assembled all his train, Milton, 
To meet or come together; to 
convene, as a number of individuals. ‘The churls 


assemble.” Dryden. 
As-sém/ble, v. ¢. To liken; to compare. [0Obs.] 
‘Bibles may be assembled to pitch.” Latimer, 


One who assembles. 


Fr. assembler, Pr. assemblar; It. assamblea, Sp. 
asamblea, from the Fr. assemblée. See ASSEMBLE. ] 
1. A company of persons collected together in 
one place, and usually for some common purpose; 
as, religious, political, and social assemblies. 
2. An assemblage. [Obs.] ; Howell. 
3. (Mil.) A beat of the drum or sound of the 
bugle as a signal to troops to assemble. Scott. 
(= In some of the United States, the legislature, or 
the popular branch of it, is called the Assembly, or the 
General Assembly. In the Presbyterian church, the 
General Assembly is the highest ecclesiastical tribunal, 
composed of ministers and ruling elders delegated from 
each presbytery; as, the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian church in the United States, or of Scotland. — 
Primary assembly, a mecting of the people or legal vo- 
ters in a town, city, or other district, who appear and act 
on public business in person, and a majority of whose 
votes originate the supreme power in a state. 


As-sém/bly-room, 7. A room in which persons 


assemble, especially for dancing. 
[O. Fr. assent, assens, Lat. assensus, 
from assentire, assentiri. See infra.] The act of 
assenting ; the act of the mind in admitting or agree- 
ing to any thing; consent; agreement. 

It received the assent, if not the approbation, of the prince. 


Prescott. 
Faith is the assent to any proposition, on the credit of the 
proposer. Locke. 


Royal assent, in England, the assent of the sovereign 
to a bill which has passed both houses of parliament, 
given in the House of Lords, either in person or by com- 
missioners. Ling. Cyc. 

Syn. — Assent, CONSENT. Assent is an act of the un- 
derstanding, consent of the will or feelings. We assent 
to the views of others when our minds come to the same 
conclusion with theirs as to what is true, right, or admis- 
sible. We consent when there is such a concurrence of 
our will with their desires and wishes that we decide to 
comply with their requests. The king of England gives 
his assent, not his consent, to acts of parliament, because, 
in theory at least, he is not governed by personal feelings 
or choice, but by a deliberate judgment as to the common 
good. We also use assent in cases where a proposal is 
made which involves but little of interest or feeling. A 
lady may assent to a gentleman’s opening the window; 
but if he offers himself in marriage, he must wait for her 
consent. There is an obsolete use of consent for union, 
which is not here brought into view. 

You said the same; and are you discontent 


With laws to which you gave your own assent ? Pope. 
When thou canst truly call these virtues thine, 
Be wise and free by Heaven’s consent and mine. Dryden. 


As-sént/,v. i. [imp.& p. p. ASSENTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


ee) [Fr. assentir, Lat. assentire, assen- 
tiri, from ad and sentire, to feel, think.] To admit 
a thing as true; to express an agreement, concur- 
rence, or concession. 

The Jews also assented, saying that these things were so. 

‘Acts xxiv. 9, 

Syn.—To yield; agree; coneede; concur; approve. 
[O. Fr. assentation, Lat. assen- 
tatio, from assentari, to assent constantly, and thus 
to flatter, v. intens. of assentiri. See ASSENT, v.] 
Act of assenting; compliance with the opinion of 
another, from flattery or dissimulation. 

Cromwell, with all the assentations imaginable, seemed to 


rejoice that they had made so worthy a choice. 
u z zm Life of Col. Hutchinson, 


As/sen-ta’tor, n. [Lat. assentator, from assentari ; 


An obsequious person ; a flat- 


O. Fr. assentateur.]} 
Sir T. Elyot. 


terer, [Obs.] 











~ 
a ASSESSOR 


2 

As-sént/a-to-rily, adv. (Lat. assentatorie.] With 
adulation or obsequiousness. [ Obs.] Bacon. 

As-sént/er, n. One who assents. 

As-sén/tient (-shent), «. Yielding assent. 

As-sént/ing-ly, adv. In a manner to express as- 
sent; by agreement; as, he nodded assentingly. 

As-sént/ive, a. Giving assent; complying. Savage. 

As-sént/ment,. Assent; agreement. [Obs.] 

Their... argument subsists upon the charity of our as- 
sentments. Browne. 

As-sért/ (14), v.t. [imp. & p. p. ASSERTED; p- pr. 
& vb. 2. ASSERTING.] [Lat. asserere, assertum, to 
join or fasten to one’s self, to claim, to maintain 
from ad and serere, to join or bind together. } : 

1. To affirm positively ; to declare with assurance ; 
to aver; to asseverate. 

Nothing is more shameful... than to assert any thing to be 
done without a cause. Ray. 

2. To maintain or defend by words or measures; 
to vindicate; as, to assert our rights and liberties. 

I could and would myself assert the British from his scan- 
dalous pen. Fuller. 

And will assert it from the scandal if it be expedient. 

Bp. Taylor. 

Syn.—To afiirm; aver; asseverate; maintain; pro- 
test; pronounce; declare; vindicate. —To ASSERT, MAIN- 
TAIN, VINDICATE. ‘To assert is to fasten to one’s self, and 
hence to claim. It is, therefore, adversative in its nature. 
We assert our rights and privileges, or the cause of free 
institutions, as against opposition or denial. So, also, in 
respect to our declarations, if we regard them as mere 
statements of what is true, we use the word affirm; if 
we claim them to be undeniable, we use the words assert 
or assertion. To maintain is to uphold, and insist upon 
with earnestness, whatever we have once asserted; as, 
to maintain one’s cause, to maintain an argument, to 
maintain the ground we have taken. To vindicate is to 
use language and measures of the strongest kind, in de- 
fense of ourselves and those for whom we act. We assert 
with boldness and constancy; we maintain our assertions 
by adducing proofs, facts, or arguments; we are ready to 
vindicate our rights or interests by the utmost exertion 
of our powers. 

As-sért/er,n. One who asserts; one who avers or 
maintains; an assertor. ‘‘ The inflexible asserter 
of the rights of the church.” Milman. 

As-sér’/tion, n. [Lat. assertio, from asserere.] 

1. The act of asserting, or aflirming, or that which 
is asserted; positive declaration or averment; af- 
firmation ; position advanced. ‘‘ There isa difference 
between assertion and demonstration.” Macaulay. 

2. Maintenance; vindication; as, the assertion of 
one’s rights. 

As-sér’/tion-al, a. Containing an assertion. Latham. 

As-sért/ive, a. Positive ; affirming confidently; 
peremptory. “Assertive of tradition.” Bp. Taylor. 

As-sért/ive-ly, adv. <Affirmatively. Bp. Bedell. 

As-sért/or, 1. [Lat. assertor, from asserere.] One 
who asserts; one who maintains or vindicates a 
claim; an aflirmer, supporter, or vindicator; an 
asserter. 

Faithful assertor of thy country’s cause. Prior. 

As-sért/o-ry (50) (Synop., §180), a. [Lat. asserto- 
rius, from asserere.] Aflirming; maintaining. ‘‘ The 
assertory oath.” Bp. Taylor. 

t=" In Logic, judgments and propositions are assert- 
ory, i. e., declaratory, problematic, and apodeictic. 

As-séss/, v. t. [imp.& p.p. ASSESSED; p. pr. & vb. 2. 
ASSESSING.] [O. Fr. assesser, to regulate, settle, 
L. Lat. assessare, to value for taxation, from Lat. 
assidere, supine as if assessum, to sit by, esp. of 
judges in a court, in L. Lat. to assess, to tax; Fr. 
asseoir. Of. ASSIZE, v.] 

1. To set, fix, or charge a certain sum upon, as a 
tax; as, to assess each citizen in due proportion. 

2. To value; to fix the value or profits of, for the 
purpose of taxation. 

3. To determine, fix, or ascertain; to estimate; 
to compute; as, to assess damages, i. e., to ascertain 
what damages are due to the defendant. Bouvier. 

This sum is assessed and raised upon individuals by com- 
missioners appointed in the act. Blackstone. 

As-séss/,. [From the preceding verb. Cf. L. Lat. 
assessio, assessment.] Assessment. [Obs.] 

As-séss/a-ble, a. Liable to be assessed or taxed; 
as, assessable property. 

As-séss/a-bly, adv. By assessment. 

As-sés/sion, n. [Lat. assessio, from assidére, to sit 
by or near, from ad and sedeve, to sit.] A sitting 
down by aperson. [ Obs.] Bailey. 

As-sés/sion-a-ry, a. Of, or pertaining to, assessors. 
At the assessionary court.” Carew. 

As-séss/ment, n. [L. Lat. assessamentum.] 

1. The act of assessing; the act of determining 
the amount of damages by a jury. ‘To be subject 
to no assessment.” Howell. 

2. A valuation of property or profits of business, 
for the purpose of taxation, or the specific sum 
charged or levied. 

ter An assessment is a valuation made by authorized 
persons-according to their discretion, as opposed to a sum 
certain or determined by law. It is a valuation of the 
property of those who are to pay the tax, for the purpose 
of fixing the proportion which each man shall pay; on 
which valuation the law imposes a specific sum upon i 
given amount. Blackstone. Burrill. 

As-séss/or, 7. [Lat. assessor, one who sits beside, 
the assistant of a judge, from assidére. See ASSES- 
SION. L. Lat. assessor, one who arranges or deter- 
mines the taxes, from assidzre. See ASSESS, v.] 
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ASSESSORIAL 


1. One who sits by another, as next in dignity, or 
as an assistant and adviser; an associate. 


Whence to his Son, 5 
The assessor of his throne, he thus began. Milton. 


To point out the supremacy of conscience as the judge and 
assessor of our moral conduct, Tatham. 


With his ignorance, his inclinations, and his fancy, as his 
assessors in Judgment. I. Taylor. 
2. One appointed to assess persons or property 
for the purpose of taxation. Bouvier. 
3. (Rom. Antiq.) A lawyer appointed to assist 
the magistrate with his advice. Bouvier. 
(=> A similar system exists in Scotland, where muni- 
cipal magistrates in the larger towns have the aid of pro- 
fessional assessors. - 
Minos, the strict inquisitor, appears, 
And lives and crimes with his assessors hears. Dryden. 

4. (Eng.) A person chosen to assist the mayor 
and aldermen of corporations in matters concerning 
elections. Brande. 

As/ses-s0/ri-al, a. [Fr. assessorial, from Lat. asses- 
sor.] Pertaining to assessors, or to a court of as- 

_ Sessors. Coxe. 

As/sets, n. pl. [O. Fr. aset, asez, ussez, asseiz, 
asses, N. Fr. assez, from Lat. ad and sat or satis, 
enough. See AssAt.] 

1. (Law.) (a.) Property of a deceased person, 
subject by law to the payment of his debts and leg- 
acies;—called assets because suflicient to render 
the executor or administrator liable to the creditors 
and legatees, so far as such goods or estate may ex- 
tend. Story. Burrill. Blackstone. (b.) Effects of 
an insolvent debtor or bankrupt, applicable to the 
payment of his debts. 

2. The entire property of all sorts, belonging to a 
merchant or to a trading association. McCulloch. 

As-sév’ler,v.t. [Lat. asseverare, to assert seriously 
or earnestly, from ad and severus, severe, serious ; 
O. Fr. asseverer.] Same as ASSEVERATE. [0bs.] 

As-sév’er-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ASSEVERATED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. ASSEVERATING.] [See supra.] To 
affirm or ayer positively, or with solemnity. 

Syn.— To affirm; aver; protest; declare. See AFFIRM. 

As-sév’er-a/tion, n. [Lat. asseveratio, O. Fr. as- 
sevération.] Positive aflirmation or assertion; sol- 
emn declaration. 

Another abuse of the tongue I might add, — vehement as- 
severations upon slight and trivial occasions. vay. 

As-si-d@/an, n. [From Heb. Zh@sad, to be pious. } 
One of a body of zealous and devoted Jews, the ad- 
herents of Mattathias, the father of the Maccabees, 
in defense of the religion and liberties of their coun- 
try. Kitto. 

As!si-dent, a. [Fr. assident, Lat. assidens, p.pr. of 
assidére, to sit by. See AssEssi1on.] (Med.) Usu- 
ally attending a disease, but not always; as, assident 
signs, which are distinguished from pathognomic 
signs, or those that are inseparable from it. 

As-sid/ii-ate, a. [Lat. assidwatus, p. p. of assidu- 
are, to use assiduously.] Constant ; continual; 
assiduous. [Obs.] Fabyan. 
s/si-diiv/ity, n. [Lat. assiduitas, Fr. assiduité, 
Pr. assiduitat. See Assipuous.] Constant or close 
application or attention, particularly to some busi- 
ness or enterprise; diligence. 

T have, with much pains and assiduity, qualified myself for 
a nomenclator. Addison. 

Q2F~ Assiduities, in the plural, are studied and perse- 
vering attentions to persons. 

As-sid/ti-otis, a. [Lat. assidwus, from assideére, to 
sit near or close, from ad and sedére, to sit; Pr. as- 
siduos, Fr. assidu.] 

1. Constant in application or attention; devoted; 
attentive; unremitting. 

She grows more assiduous in her attendance. Addison. 

2. Performed with constant diligence or atten- 
tion; as, assidwous labor. 

To weary him with my assiduous cries. Milton. 

Syn.— Diligent ; attentive; sedulous ; unwearied; 
unintermitted; persevering; laborious; indefatigable. 

As-sid/ii-ottis-ly, adv. In an assiduous manner. 

As-sid/ii-otis-ness, . The quality of being assid- 
uous; constant or diligent application. 

As-siége’, v.t. [Fr. assiéger, Sp. asediar, It. asse- 
diare, Li. Lat. assediare, assidiare, to besiege; It. 
assedio, asseggio, siege. See SIEGE.] To besiege. 
[Obs.] ‘‘Assteged castles.” Spenser. 

oAs/st-En'’to, n. (Sp. assiento, asiento, seat, con- 
tract or agreement, from asentar, to place on a 
chair, to adjust, to make an agreement; It. assen- 
tare, O. Fr. assenter, from ad and Sp., Pg., & Pr. 
sentar, It. sentare, a participial verb, Lat., as if se- 
dentare, to cause to sit, from sedens, sedentis, p. pr. 
of sedére, to sit.] A contract or convention between 
the king of Spain and other powers for furnishing 
slaves for the Spanish dominions in America. 

As/si-€n/tist, n. [Fr. assientiste, Sp. asentista.] A 
shareholder of the Assiento company; one of the 
parties to the Assiento contract. Bancroft. 

As-sign/ (-sin’), v.t. [imp. & p.p. ASSIGNED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. ASSIGNING.] [Lat. assignare, from ad 
and signare, to mark, mark out, designate, from 
signum, mark, sign; Fr. assigner, Pr. assignar, Sp. 
asignar, Pg. assinar, It. assegnare. } 

1. To appoint; to allot; to mark out; to appor- 
tion. ‘In the order Lassign to them.” Loudon. 


_ The man who could feel thus was worthy of a better sta- 
tion than that in which his lot had been assigned. Southey. 
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2. To fix, specify, select, designate, or point out; 
as, to assign a limit; to assign counsel for a prison- 
er; to assign a day for trial and hearing motions to 
assign errors, &c. 

All as the dwarf the way to her assigned. Spenser. 

It is not easy to assign a period more eventful. De Quincey. 

3. (Law.) (a.) To transfer, or make over to an- 
other. (0.) To transfer to, and vest in, certain per- 
sons, called assignees, for the benefit of creditors. 

To assign dower, to set out by metes and bounds the 
widow’s share or portion in an estate. Kent. 

As-sign/ (-sin/),. [From the verb. See supra.] 

1. (Law.) A person to whom property or an in- 
terest is transferred; as, a deed to a man and his 
heirs and assigns. 

2. A thing pertaining or belonging to something 
else; an appurtenance. [Obs.] 

Six French rapiers and poniards, and their assigns, as gir- 
dles, hangers, and so. Shak. 

As-sign/a-ble (-sin/a-bl), a Capable of being as- 
signed, allotted, specified, or expressed with precis- 
ion; as, an assignable reason; an assignable note 
or bill; an assignable quantity. 

ofs/stg-nat! (Xs/in-yii’, or 48/ig-nit/) (Synop., § 130), 
n. [Fr. assignat, from Lat. assignatus, p.p. of as- 
signare.] 

1. (#7. Law.) The assignment of an annuity 
(rente) on an estate, by which the annuity is based 
on the security of the latter. 

2. Paper currency, issued by the revolutionary 
government of France, based on the security of the 
lands of the state. Bescherelle. 

As/sig-na/tion, n. [Fr. assignation, Lat. assigna- 
tio, from assignare. | 

1. The act of assigning or allotting. ‘‘ This order 
being taken in the senate, as touching the appoint- 
ment and assignation of those provinces.” Holland. 

2. An appointment of time and place for meet- 
ing;—used chiefly of love meetings. 

While nymphs take treats, or assignations give. Pope. 

3. A making over by transfer of title. [See As- 
SIGNMENT.] 

As-sigm-ee/’ (-si-nec’), n. [Fr. assigné, p. p. of as- 
signer.| (Law.) (a.) A person to whom an assign- 
ment is made; a person appointed or deputed by 
another to do some act, perform some business, or 
enjoy some right, privilege, or property; as, an as- 
signee of a bankrupt. An assignee may be by spe- 
cial appointment or deed, or be created by law; as 
an executor. Cowell. Blount. (b.) (pl.) In Eng- 
land, the persons appointed, under a commission 
of bankruptcy, to manage the estate of a bankrupt 
for the benefit of his creditors. 

As-sign/er, 7”. One who assigns or appoints. 

As-sign’/ment (as-sin/ment), m. [L. Lat. assigna- 
mentum, assenamentum, O. Fr. assenement. | 

1. An allotting or an appointment to a particular 
person or use; or fora particular time, as of a cause 
or causes in court. 

2. (Law.) (a.) A transfer of title or interest by 
writing, as of a lease, bond, note, or bill of ex- 
change; a transfer of the whole of some particular 
estate or interest in lands. (b.) The writing by 
which an interest is transferred. (c.) The transfer 
of the property of a bankrupt to certain persons 
called assignees, in whom it is vested for the benefit 
of creditors, 


Assignment of dower, the setting out by metes and 
bounds of the widow’s thirds or portion in the deceased 
husband’s estate, and allotting it to her. 


As-sign-6r’ (as-si-n6r’), n. ([Lat. assignator, Eng. 
assigner.] (Law.) An assigner; a person who as- 
signs or transfers an interest; as, the assignor of a 
debt or other chose in action. 

As-sim/i-la-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being as- 
similable. [are.] 

As-sim/i-la-ble, a. 


Capable of being assimilated. 
As-sim/i-la-ble, n. 


That which is susceptible of 
assimilation. [Obs.] ‘‘Mecting no assimilables 
wherein to react their natures.” Browne. 

As-sim/i-late, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ASSIMILATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ASSIMILATING.] [Lat. assimilare, 
from ad and similare, to make like; similis, like; 
Fr. assimiler.] 

1. To bring to a likeness; to cause to resemble. 

Fast falls a fleecy shower; the downy flakes 
Assinilate all objects. Cowper. 

2. To convert into a like substance; as, food is 
assimilated by conversion into animal substances, 
flesh, chyle, blood, &c. 

As-sim/i-late, v.i. 1. To become similar. 

2. To perform the act of conyerting food to the 
substance of the body. ‘Birds assimilate less ... 
than beasts.” Bacon. 

3. To be converted into the substance of the 
body; as, flesh asstmilates more readily than vege- 
tables. 

As-sim/i-la/tion, n. 
lation, Pr. assimilacio. 

1. The act of assimilating or bringing to a resem- 
blance, likeness, or identity; or a state of resem- 
blance or identity. 


The pleasing illusions .. . which, by a bland assimilation 
incorporated into polities the sentiments which beautif: 
soften private society. ; Burke. 


2. (Physiol.) The conversion of nutriment into 


tee assimilatio, Fy. assimi- 
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ASSIZE 


/ 
the fluid or solid substance of the body, whether in 
plants or animals, - 

Not conserving the body, not repairing it by assimilation. 
i Browne. 
(2 The term assimilation has been limited by some 
to the final process by which the blood is converted into 
the substance of the organs. 
3. (Pathol.) The supposed conversion of the flu- 
ids of the body to the nature of any morbific matter. 
[ Obs.] Parr. 
As-sim/i-la-tive, a. [L. Lat. assimilativus, Pr. as- 
similatiu, Fr. assimilatif.| Having power of assim- 
ilating, or converting to a likeness, or to a like sub- 
stance. ‘‘Assimilative ... virtue.” Hakewill. 
As-sim/i-la-to-ry (50),a. Tending to assimilate, or 
produce assimilation; as, assimilatory organs. 
As-sim/ii-late, v. ¢. [Lat. assimulare, equiy. to 
assimilare. See ASSIMILATE.] To feign; to coun- 
terfeit; to simulate. [Obs.] Blount. 
As-sim/i-la/tion, n. [Lat. assimulatio, equiv. to 
assimilatio.] A counterfeiting; simulation. [ Obs.] 
s/simé/go,n. [Cf. ASINEGO.] Anass. Herbert. 
ss/ish, a. Resembling an ass; asinine; stupid. 
“Such... appear to be of the assish kind.” Udal. 
“* An assish phrase.” Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 
As-sist/, v. t. fp & p. p. ASSISTED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. ASSISTING.] [Lat. assistere, from ad and sistere, 
to cause to stand, to stand; Fr. assister, Pr. assistar, 
assistir, Sp. asistir, It. assistere.| To give support 
to in some undertaking or effort, or in time of dis- 
tress; to succor. 
Assist me, knight; Iam undone. Shak. 
Syn.—To help; aid; second; back; support; further; 


reney es succor; befriend; sustain; benefit; favor. See 
ELP. : 
As-sist’, v. 7. 1. To lend aid; to help. 

With God not parted from him, as was feared, 

But favoring and assisting to the end. Milton. 


2. To be present; to attend; as, to assist at a 

public meeting. [A Gallicism.] Prescott. 

As-sist/ange, n. [Fr. assistance, L. Lat. assisten- 
tia. See supra.] 

1. Help; aid; furtherance; succor; a contribu- 
tion of support in bodily strength or other means. 
“ Without the assistance of a mortal hand.” Shak. 

2. An assistant; a helper. [Obs. and rare.] / 

Wat Tyler [was] killed by valiant Walworth, the lord 
mayor of London, and his assistance, ... John Cavendish. 

Fuller. 

As-sist/ant, a. [Fr. assistant, p. pr. of assister.] 

Helping; lending aid or support; auxiliary. ‘ Ge- 

nius and learning... are mutually and greatly as- 

sistant to each other.” Beattie. 
As-sist/ant, n. [Fr. assistant.] 

1. One who aids, or who contributes his strength 
or other means to further, the designs or welfare of 
another; an auxiliary. ‘In one respect Ill thy as- 
sistant be.” Shak. 

2. An attendant. [Rare.] Dryden. 

3. The chief officer of justice at Seville. [Obs.] 

The assistant sits to-morrow. Beau. § Fl. (Spanish Curate). 

As-sist/ant-ly, adv. In a manner to give aid. 

As-sist/er, n. One that lends aid; a helper. 

As-sist/less, a. Without aid or help. Pope. 

As-size’,n. [Fr. assises, O. Fr. assise, Pr. asiza, 
assembly of judges, the decree pronounced by 
them, tax, impost, from assis, assise, p. p. of O. Fr. 
& Pr. assire, Lat. assidére, to sit by, from ad and 
sedére, to sit; L. Lat. assisa, assisia. 

1. Originally, an assembly of knights and other 
substantial men, with a bailiff or justice, in a cer- 
tain place and at a certain time, for public business. 

2. (Law.) (a.) A special kind of jury or inquest. 
(b,) A kind of writ or real action. (¢.) A verdict or 
finding of a jury upon such writ. (d.) A statute or 
ordinance in general; specifically, (1.) A statute reg- 
ulating the weight, measure, and proportions of in- 
gredients and the price of articles sold in the market, 
as the assize of bread and other provisions; (2.) A 
statute fixing the standard of weights and measures. 
(e.) Any thing fixed or reduced to a certainty in 
point of time, number, quantity, quality, weight, 
measure, &c.; as, rent of assize. Glanville. 
Spelman. Cowell. Blackstone. Tomlins. Burriil. 
[This term is not now used in England in the sense 
of a writ or real action, and seldom of a jury of any 
kind, but in Scotch practice it is still technically 
applied to the jury in criminal cases. Stephen. 
Burrill. Erskine.] (f.) A court, the sitting or ses- 
sion of a court, for the trial of processes, whether 
civil or criminal, by a judge and jury. Blackstone. 
Wharton. Encyc. Brit. (g.) The periodical ses- 
sions of the judges of the superior courts in the 
counties of England for the purpose of administer- 
ing justice in the trial and determination of civil 
and criminal cases ;— usually in the plural. Brande. 
Wharton. Craig. Burrill. (h.) The time or place 
of holding the court of assize;— generally in the 
plural, assizes. 

3. Measure; dimension. 
rupted into size, which see.] 

An hundred cubits high by just assize. Spenser. 
=" This word was formerly written, as in French, 
assise. * 
As-size’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. ASSIZED; p. pr. & vb. 
m. ASSIZING.] [L. Lat. assisare, to decree in as- 
size,q.v. Cf. ASSESS, v.] 


[In this sense, now cor- 
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1. To fix the weight, measure, or price of, by an 
— ordinance or regulation of authority. 
2. To fix the rate of; to assess, as taxes. Berners. 
As-size/ment, n. A legalized inspection of weights 
and measures, and aflixing of the price of bread, 
&c., according to its quality and weight. Simmonds. 
As-siz’er, 7. An officer who has the care or inspec- 
tion of weights and measures. Chambers. 
As-siz/or, n. In Scotland, a juror. Bailey. 
As-s0/ber, v.t. [Lat. ad and Eng. sober, q. v.] To 
make or keep sober. [ Obs.] Gower. 
As-s0/cia-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being associa- 
ble, or capable of association; associableness. 
As-s6/cia-ble (-sd/sha-bl), a. [See ASsocraTe. ] 

1. Capable of being associated or joined. 

2. Sociable; companionable. 

3. (Med.) Liable to be affected by sympathy, or 
to receive from other parts correspondent feelings 
and affections. ‘‘ The stomach, the most associable 
of all the organs of the animal body.” Jed, Rep. 

As-s0/cia-ble-ness, . Associability. 

As-s0/ci-ate (as-sd/shi-at), v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. As- 
SOCIATED; p. pr. & vb, nN. ASSOCIATING.] [Lat. 
associare, from ad and sociare, to join or unite; so- 
cius, companion, partner, ally; Pr. associar, Fr, 
associer. 

1. To join in company, as a friend, companion, 
partner, or confederate ; as, to associate others with 
us in business, or in an enterprise. 

2. To unite in the same mass; as, particles of 
matter associated with other substances. 

-- 3. To accompany; to keep company with. [ Obs.] 
Friends should associate friends in grief and woe. Shak. 
As-s0/ci-ate (-shi-at), v.¢. 1. To unite in company ; 
to keep company, implying intimacy; as, congenial 
minds are disposed to associate. 

2. To unite in action, or to be affected by the ac- 
tion of a different part of the body. Darwin. 

As-s0/ci-ate, a. [Lat. associatus, p. p. of associare. 
See supra.) 

1. Closely connected or joined with some other, 
as in interest, purpose, employment, or office; as, an 
associate judge. 

While I descend... to my associate powers. Jilton. 

2. (Med.) Connected by habit or sympathy; as, 
associate motions, such as occur sympathetically, in 
consequence of preceding motions. Darwin. 

As-s0/ci-ate, nm. 1. A companion; one frequently 
in company with another, implying intimacy or 
equality; a mate; a fellow. 

2. A partner in interest, as in business; or a con- 
federate in a league. 

3. Any thing closely or usually connected with 
another. 

The one [idea] no sooner comes into the understanding 
than its associate appears with it. ocke. 

Syn.— Companion; mate; fellow; friend; ally; part- 
ner; coadjutor. 

As-s0/ci-ate-ship, n. The state or office of an as- 
sociate. 

As-s0/ci-a/tiom (-shi-a/-), n. [Fr. association, L. 
Lat. associatio, from associare. 

1. The act of associating, or state of being associ- 
ated; union; connection, whether of persons or 
things. “‘Some ... bond of association.” Hooker. 

Antiochus being put besides all hope of association, with 
Prusius. Folland. 

The law of association is this, — That empirical ideas which 
often follow each other create a habit in the mind whenever 
the one is produced for the other always to follow. 

Kant, Trans. 

2. Union of persons in a company or society for 
some particular purpose; as, the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science ; a benevolent 
association ;— specifically, in the Congregationalist 
church, a society of the clergy, consisting of a num- 
ber of pastors of neighboring churches, united for 
promoting the interests of religion and the harmony 
of the churches. 

As-s0/ci-a’tion-al (-shi-a/-), a. 
association. [An Americanism. ] 
As-s0/ci-a-tive, a. Having the quality of associ- 
ating, or of being affected by sympathy; as, the 
associative faculty. Hugh Miller. 
As-s0/ci-a/tor (-shi-a-),n. A confederate; a part- 
ner; an associate. [ Obs.] 
How Pennsylvania’s air agrees with Quakers, 
And Carolina’s with associators. Dryden. 
As-soil’, v.¢. [O. Fr. assoiler, absoiler, assoldre, as- 
saudre, assaurre, absouldre, Lat. absolvere. See 
ABSOLVE. | 

1. To free from difliculty, from guilt, or from the 
consequences of guilt; to solve; to absolve; to re- 
lease; to acquit; to set at liberty. [Obs.] 

Any child might soon be able to assoil this riddle. Bp. Jewel. 

Many persons think themselves fairly assotled, because 

«they are . . . not of scandalous lives. Bp. Taylor. 

2. To put off. [Obs.] 

She soundly slept, and careful thoughts did quite assoil. 

Spenser. 
As-soil’, v.¢. [From Lat. ad and Eng. soil, q. v.] 
To soil; to stain. [Obs. or poet.] 

Ne’er assoil my cobwebbed shield. Wordsworth. 
As-soil/ment, n. Act of assoiling; absolution. More. 
As-soil/zie, v.t. [See Assor.] (Scots Law.) To 

. pronounce innocent of; to acquit; to absolve. 
God assoilzie him for the sin of bloodshed. TW. Scott. 


Pertaining to an 
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As/so-nange, n. [Fr. assonance. See infra.] 

1. Resemblance of sounds. ‘‘ The disagreeable 
assonance of ‘sheath? and ‘sheathed’.” Steevens. 
2. (Pros.) A peculiar species of rhyme, consist- 
ing in the correspondence of the last accented vow- 
el and of those which follow it with the vowels of 
another word, while the consonants of the two 
words have no correspondence, or not a perfect 
correspondence, with each other; as, calamo and 

platano, ligera and tierra, baby and chary. 
The assonance is peculiar to the Spaniard. Hallam. 


As/so-nant, a. {Fr. assonant, from Lat. assonans, 
p. pr. of assonare, to sound to, to correspond to in 
sound, from ad and sonare, to sound, } 

1. Having a resemblance of sounds. 

2. (Pros.) Pertaining to the peculiar species of 
rhyme called assonance ; not consonant. 

As-sért’,v.t. [imp.& p. p. ASSORTED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. ASSORTING.|] [Fr. assortir, Sp. asortir, It. as- 
sortire, from ad and Fr, sortir, It. sortire, Lat. sor- 
tivi, to cast or draw lots, to obtain by lot, from sors, 
sortis, lot. See Sorr.] 

1. To separate and distribute into classes, as 
things of a like kind, nature, or quality, or which 
are suited to a like purpose; as, to assort goods. 

(= It is sometimes, though rarely, applied to persons 
as well as things. 

2. To furnish with all sorts; as, to assoré a cargo. 

As-sort’, v. 7. To agree; to be in accordance; to be 
adapted; to suit. Mitford. 

As-sort/ment, 7. [Fr. assortiment.] 

1. The act of distributing into sorts, kinds, or 
classes, or of selecting and arranging things. 

2. A mass or quantity distributed into kinds or 
sorts; or a number of things assorted. 

3. A variety of sorts or kinds adapted to various 
wants, demands, or purposes; as, au assortment of 
goods, 

As-sét’, v.¢. [Fr. assoter, from ad and sot, stupid. 
See Sor.] To infatuate; to besot; to beguile; to 
bewitch; to delude. [Obs.] ‘‘ Some ecstasy assotted 


had his sense.” Spenser. 
As-s6t’, a. Infatuated; foolish. [Obs.] ‘‘ Willie, 
I ween thou be assot.” Spenser. 


As-suage’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. ASSUAGED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. ASSUAGING.] [O. Fr. assowager, assouagier, 
assoager, assoagier, Pr. assuaviar, assuavar, from 
Lat. ad and suavis, sweet.] To soften, in a figura- 
tive sense; to allay, mitigate, ease, or lessen, as pain 
or grief; to appease or pacify, as passion or tumult. 
“Refreshing winds the summer’s heat assuage.” 
Addison. ‘*To assuage the sorrows of a desolate 
oldman.” Burke. 

The fount at which the panting mind assuages 
Hier thirst of knowledge. Byron. 
Syn.—To alleviate ; mitigate; appease; soothe; calm; 
tranquilize; pacify; relieve. See ALLEVIATE, MITIGATE. 

As-suaige!’ (-swaj/),v.%. [O. Fr. assowagement, as- 
souvagement, asuagement.] ‘To abate or subside. 
“ The waters asswaged.” Gen. viii. 1. 

As-suaige/ment, n. Mitigation; abatement. 

As-sua/ger,n. One who assuages. 

As-sua/sive, a. [From assuage, as if this word were 
deduced from a supposed Lat. asswadere, to per- 
suade to, which derivation, however, is erroneous. 
See AssuAGE.] Softening; mitigating; tranquil- 
izing; persuasive. 

Music her soft asswasive voice applies. Pope. 

As-siib/ju-gate, v. ¢. [Lat. ad and subjugare, to 
subjugate, q. v.] To bring into subjection. [Obs.] 
s/sue-tie/tion (4s/swe-),n. [O.Fr. asswefaction, 
from Lat. asswefacere, to accustom to, from assue- 
tus, p. p. of assuescere, to accustom to, and facere, 
to make.] The act of accustoming. [0bs.] 

Custom and studies efform the soul like wax, and by assue- 
faction introduce a nature. Bp. Taylor. 

As/sue-tiide (is/swe-), m. [Lat. asswetudo, from 
assuctus. See supra.| Custom; habit; habitual use. 

Assuetude of things hurtful doth make them lose their force 
to hurt. Bacon. 

As-stime’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ASSUMED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. ASSUMING.] [Lat. asswmere, from ad and 
sumere, to take; Fr. asswmen.] 

1. To receive or adopt. [are.] 
The sixth was a young knight of lesser renown and lower 


rank, assumed into that honorable company. W. Scott. 
2. To take, or take upon one’s self, 
The god assumed his native form again. Pope. 


3. To take for granted, or without proof; to sup- 
pose as a fact. “The consequences of asswmed 
principles.” Whewell. 

4. To pretend to possess; to take in appearance, 
“ Ambition assuming the mask of religion.” Porteus, 

Assume a virtue, if you have it not. Shak. 

Syn. —To arrogate; usurp; appropriate. 

As-stime’, v.i. 1. To be arrogant; to claim more 
than is due. Burnet. 

2. (Law.) To undertake. Burrill. 

As-stim/ent, n. [os assumentum, from assuere, 
to sew on; ad and suere, to sew.] A patch; an ad- 
dition; a piece put on. [ Obs.] 

As-stim/er, 7. One who assumes. 

As-sttmep'sét (as-stim/sit), n. [Pret. of Lat. assu- 
mere. See ASSUME.] (Law.) (a.) A promise or 
undertaking, founded on a consideration. This 
promise may be oral or in writing not under seal, 
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It may be express or implied. (b.) An action to re- 
cover damages for a breach or non-performance of 
a contract or promise, express or implied, oral or 
in writing not under seal. Common or indebitatus 
assumpstt is brought for the most part on an im- 
plied promise. Special asswmpsit is founded on an 
express promise or undertaking. Wharton. 

As-stimpt/ (-stimt’), v.¢. [O. Fr. asswmpter, from 
Lat. assumptus, p. p. of assumere. See Assume. ] 
To take up; toraise. [Obs.andrare.] Sheldon. © 

As-stimpt/, nN. [Lat. asswmptus, p. p. of assumere. | 
That which is assumed; an assumption. [ Obs.] 

The sum of all your assumpts is this. Chillingworth. 

As-stimp/tion (-stim/shun), 2. [O.Fr. asswmption, 
N. Fr. assomption, Pr. assomptio, Lat. asswmptio, 
from asswmere. See ASSUME. ] 

1. The act of assuming, or taking to or upon one’s 
self. ‘‘ The asswmption of authority.” Whewell. 

2. The act of taking for granted, or supposing a 
thing without proof; supposition. 

This gives no sanction to the unwarrantable asswnption that 
the soul sleeps from the period of death to the resurrection of 
the body. Thodey. 

3. The thing supposed; a postulate, or proposi- 
tion assumed. 

Hold! says the Stoic; your assumption’s wrong. Dryden. 

4. (Logic.) The minor or second proposition in a 
categorical syllogism. 

5. The taking a person up into heayen. Hence 
(Nom. Cath. & Greek Churches), a festival in honor 
of the ascent of the Virgin Mary into heaven. 

As-stimp/tive, a. [Lat. asswmptivus, from assump- 
tus, assumere.| Assumed, or capable of being as- 
sumed; or pertaining to assumption, 

Assumptive arms (Her.), such as a person has a right, 
with the approbation of his sovereign and of the heralds, 
to assume, in consequence of an exploit. 

As-stimp’tive-ly, adv. By way of assumption. 
As-sur/an¢e (ash-shyr’-), m. [Fr. asswrance, from 
assurer, Sce ASSURE. ] 

1. The act of assuring; a declaration tending to 
inspire credit; a pledge furnishing any ground of 
full confidence. 

Whereof he hath given asswrance to all men, in that he hath 
raised him from the dead. Acts xvii. 3). 

2. The state of being assured; firm persuasion; 
full confidence or trust; freedom from doubt. ‘ As- 
surance of God’s favor.” Tillotson. 

Let us draw near with a true heart, in full cenuance - faith. 

eb. X. 22. 

3. Firmness of mind; undoubting steadiness; in- 
trepidity ; courage; confidence; self-reliance. 

Brave men meet danger with assurance. Knolles. 

Conversation with the world will give them knowledge and 
assurance. Locke. 

4. Excess of boldness ; impudence; as, his asswr- 
ance is intolerable. 

5. Betrothal; affiance. [Obs.] Sidney. 

6. Insurance ; a contract for the payment of a sum 
on occasion of a certain event, as loss or death. 

(er Recently, assurance has been used, in England, in 
relation to life contingencies, and insurance in relation 
to other contingencies. It is called temporary assurance, 
if the time within which the contingent event must hap- 
pen is limited. See INSURANCE. 

7. (Law.) Any written or other legal evidence of 
the conveyance of property. 

02?" In England, the legal evidences of the convey- 
ance of property are called the common assurances of the 
kingdom. Blackstone. 

As-sure! (ash-shyr’), v. ¢.. [imp. & p. p. ASSURED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. ASSURING.] [Fr. assurer, O. Fr. as- 
seiirer, aseiirer, L. Lat. assecurare, from Lat. ad 
and securus, secure, sure, certain, See SECURE and 
SuRE. ] 

1. To make sure or certain; to render confident 
by a promise, declaration, or other evidence, 

His promise that thy seed shall bruise our foe... 
Asswres me that the bitterness of death 
Is past. 
2. To confirm; to make certain or secure. 
And it shall be assured to him. Lev. xxvii. 19. 

And hereby we know that we are of the truth, and shall 
assure our hearts before him. 1 John iii. 19. 

3. To affiance; to betroth. [Obs.] Shak. 

4. (Law.) To insure; to covenant to indemnify 
for loss. See INSURE. 

Syn.—To declare; aver; avouch; vouch; assert; as- 
severate; protest. 

As-sured’ (ash-shurd’), a. Certain; indubitable; 
not doubting; bold to excess ; insured. Bacon. Shak. 

As-sur/ed-ly (ash-shyr/-, 60), adv. Certainly; in- 
dubitably. ‘The siege assuredly Vl raise.” Shak. 

As-sur’ed-ness (ash-shyr’-), 2. The state of being 
assured; certainty; full confidence. 

As-sur/er, nm. One who assures; specifically, one 
who insures against loss; an insurer or underwriter. 

As-stir/Zen-¢y, n. The act of rising upward. 

The continual asswgency of the spirit through the body. 

Coleridge. 

As-stia/Zent, a. [Fr. assurgent, Lat. asswrgens, p.pr. 
of assurgere, to rise up, from ad and surgere, to rise. ] 
(Bot.) Rising upward obliquely; ascending. Gray. 

As-sur/ing-ly (-shyr/-), adv. So as to create assur- 
ance, 

As-swage!’,v. See ASSUAGE. we 

As-s¥rfi-an, a. [Lat. Assyrius.] (Geog.) Pertaining 
to Assyria, or to its inhabitants, 


iilton. 
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As-s¥r/i-an, 2. (Geog.) A native or an inhabitant 
of Assyria. 
As-tive’o-lite, n. (Paleon.) The fossil remains of 
_a long-tailed or lobster-like crustacean, ng. Cyc. 
efs'ta-ets,n. [Lat. astacus, Gr. doraxds, a crab.] 
(4o06l.) A genus of crustaceans, containing the cray- 
fish or fresh-water lobster. 
A-stiirt’/,v.¢. Sameas AstEerT. [Obs.] Spenser. 
A-stat/ie, a [Gr. d priv. and tcrdvat, to stand.] 
(BLlectro-Magnetism.) Having little or no tendency 
to take a fixed or definite position or direction: thus, 
a suspended magnetic needle, when rendered astatic, 
loses its polarity, or tendency to point in a given 
direction. Henry. 
A-stat/ie-al-ly, adv. In an astatic manner. 
A-stay’, adv. (Nauwt.) An anchor is said to be astay, 
when, in heaving it, an acute angle is formed be- 
«tween the cable and the surface of the water. 
As/teism, n. [Fr. asteisme, Gr. doretopos, refined 
and witty talk, from doretos, of the town, polite, 
witty, from dorv, city.| (2het.) Genteel irony; a 
polite and ingenious manner of deriding another. 
s/ter,n. [Lat. aster, Gr. dorjp, star.) (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, with compound flowers; star-wort. 
The species are very numerous, and many of them 
are cultivated for their beauty, particularly the 
China aster. Loudon. 
es-te'ri-as,n. (Lat. aste- 
rias, Gy. dorepias, starred, 
from dorip, star.] (Z00l.) 
A radiate animal, called 
_ starfish, in the form usu- 
ally of a five-rayed star, 
with a mouth below at 
the center. See ANIMAL 
KinGcpoM and ECcIIINo- 
DERM. Dana. 
As-té@/vi-2/ted,a. [See su- 
pra.| Radiated; present- 
ing diverging rays, like a 
star; as, asteriated sap- 
'  phire. Cleaveland. 
s/ter-id/i-an, n. (Zodl.) 





Star-fish. 
An animal of the asterias or star-fish tribe. 


Dana. 

As!ter-isk, n. [Fr. astérisque, Lat. asteriscus, Gy. 
dorepioxos, dim. of dorfp, star.] The figure of a 
star, thus, *, used in printing and writing as a ref- 
erence to a passage or note in the margin, or to 
supply the omission of one or more letters or 
words. 
s/ter-ism,”. [Fr. astérisme, Gr. dcreptopuds, from 
dorip, star.] 

1. (Astron.) (a.) A constellation. [Obs.] (b.) A 
small cluster of stars, whether included in a constel- 
lation or not. 

2. (Printing.) (a.) An asterisk, or mark of refer- 
ence. [Obs.] (b.) Three asterisks placed in this 
manner [*,*] to direct attention to a particular pas- 
sage, 

A-stérn/ (14), adv. [Prefix a and stern, q. v.] (Naut.) 

1. In or at the hinder part of a ship; or toward 
the hinder part, or backward; as, to go astern. 

2. Behind a ship, at any indefinite distance. 
“Having left this strait astern.” Drake. 

To go astern, to go backward, as from the action of 
eurrents or winds. — Zo back astern, to go stern foremost. 
— To be astern of the reckoning, to be behind the position 
given by the reckoning. 
s/ter-oid,n. [Fr. astéroide, Gr. dorepoetdfs, star- 
like, starry, from dorjp, star, and etdos, form.| 
(Astron.) One of the numerous small planets whose 
orbits are situated between those of Mars and Jupi- 
ter;— called also planetoids, [For their names and 
symbols, see p. 1255,] 
s/ter-oid/al, a, Pertaining to an asteroid, or to 
the asteroids. 

As/te-rbUe-pis, n. (Gr. dorfp, star, and Xenis, 
seale.] (Paleon.) A genus of fishes eighteen or 
twenty feet long, found in a fossil state in the old 
red- sandstone. Hugh Miller. 

As/te-xrdph’yl-lite, or As/te-ro-phy¥llite (117), 
nN. [Gr. dornp, star, pidddAor, leaf, and AéSos, stone. | 
(Paleon.) A fossil plant from the coal formations of 
Europe and America, Eng. Cyc. 

A-stért’,v.¢. [Also astart. Surrey, Virgil, Ancid. 
B. II. From prefix @ and start, q.v.] To startle. 
| Obs. ] Spenser. 

As/the-nt! a, {2 [Gr. doSévera, from da priv. and 

As/the-ny, otévos, strength.] (Med.) Infirmi- 
ty; debility, or diminution of the vital forces. 

Dunglison. 

As-thén/ie, a. [Gr. doSevixds, from da priv. and 
oSévos, strength.) (Med.) Characterized by debility ; 
relating to asthenia. Dunglison. 

As/then-6lo-gy, n.  [Gr. doSeviis, weak (from a 
priy. and oévos, strength), and dédyos, discourse. | 
(Med.) The doctrine of diseases connected with 
debility. 
sth/ma (ist/ma, Ais/maé, or iiz/ma, 100),”. [Gr. 
doSpa, short-drawn breath, from ae, to blow.] 
(Med.) A disease of respiration, characterized by 
difficulty of breathing, recurring at intervals, accom- 
panied with a wheezing sound and sense of constric- 
tion in the chest, a cough, and expectoration, 


a Dunglison. 
Asth-mat/ie, a. ([Lat. asthmaticus, Gr. dc9- 
Asth-mat/ie-al, parik6s.] Pertaining to, or 


affected by, asthma; as, an asthmatic patient. 
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Asth-miit/ie (ast-, as-, 07 az-), 2. A person troubled 
or affected with asthma. Arbuthnot. 

Asth-miat/ie-al-ly, adv. In an asthmatic manner. 

As-tip/ii-late, v.7. [Lat. astipulari, from ad and 
stipulari, to stipulate.] To stipulate ; to agree. [ Obs. | 

As-tip/ii-la/tion, n. [Lat. astipulatio, from astip- 
ulari.| Stipulation; agreement. sae 

As-ton’, iv. t. [Spenser uses astound, as well as 

Antone’, | astoned, for the p See AsTon- 
IsH.] Toastonish. [Obs.] ‘‘Astoned he stood.” 


Spenser. 
By the astonning terror of swart night. Jtarston. 

As-tin/ied, p. p. See ASTONY. 

As-tén/ish, v. t. [O. Eng. astone, astony, O. Fr. 
estonner, estoner, Fr. étonner, Lat. attonure, to 
thunder at, to stun, to terrify, from ad and tonare, 
to thunder, Cf, A-S. stunian, Eng. stun, Ger. 
stawnen. | 

1. To stun; to render senseless. [Obs.] Thus, 
in Shakespeare’s ‘ King Henry V.,” Gower says to 
Fluellen, who has struck Pistol, ‘‘ Enough, captain ; 
you have astonished him.” 

The very cramp-fish [i. e., torpedo] knoweth her own force 
or power, and, being herself not benumbed, is able to astonish 
others. Holland. 

2. To strike dumb with sudden fear, terror, sur- 
prise, or wonder; to amaze; to confound with some 
sudden passion. ‘‘ Musidorus... had his wits as- 
tonished with sorrow.” Sidney. 

Another set of authors ... blind, astonished, and struck 
with superstition as witha planet; in one word, monks. Milton. 

I, Daniel... was astonished at the vision. Dan. viii. 27. 

Syn.—To amaze; astound; overwhelm; surprise. 


As-tién/ish-ed-ly (60), adv. In an astonished man- 
ner, [Rare. | Bp. Hall. 
As-tén/ish-ing, a. Very wonderful; of a nature 
to excite astonishment, great admiration or amaze- 
ment; as, an astonishing event. 
Syn.— Amazing; surprising; wonderful; admirable; 
marvelous. 

As-tién/ish-ing-ly, adv. In amanner or degree to 
excite amazement. ‘Something astonishingly great 
and wild.” Spect. 

As-tén/ish-ing-ness, n, The quality of exciting 
astonishment. 

As-tén/ish-ment, 7. [Cf. O. Fr. estonnement, Fr. 
étonnement. | 

1. The condition of one who is stunned; hence, 
numbness. [Obs.] 
A coldness and astonishment in his loins, as folk a. 
olland. 


2. Confusion of mind from fear, surprise, or ad- 
miration, at an extraordinary or unexpected event; 
amazement. 

Lest the place, 


And my quaint habits breed astonishment. Milton. 
3. Passion; excitement. [Obs. and rare.] 
Furious ever I thee knew to be, 
Yet never in this strange astonishment. Spenser. 


Syn.—Amazement; wonder; surprise; admiration, 


As-tin’y,v.t. [See AsTonIsH.] Tostun; to amaze; 
to astonish. [Obs. or poet.] 

The captain of the Helots . . . strake Palladias upon the side 
of his head, that he reeled astonied. Sidney. 

And I astonied fell and could not pray. Browning. 

As-tound’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ASTOUNDED; p. pr. 
& vb. Nn. ASTOUNDING.] [From O. Eng. astowned, 
astound, astoned, p p. of astone, q. v.} To aston- 
ish; to strike dumb with amazement. 

These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 
The virtuous mind. Milton. 

As-tound/ment, n. Amazement, [are.] Coleridge. 

A-strad/dle, adv. [Prefix a and straddle, q. v.] 
With the legs across a thing, or on different sides 

_ of it; as, to sit astraddle. 

As’tra-gal,n. [Lat. astragalus, Gr. dorpayaXos, the 
ankle-bone, a molding in the capital of the Ionic 
column, peeurinoee plant. ]} 

1. (Arch.) A little round C= WHOS 
molding which surrounds So 
the top or bottom of a col- ao 
umn in the form of a ring, representing a ring or 
band of iron, to prevent the splitting of the column. 
It is often cut into beads or berries, and is used in 
ornamental entablatures to separate the several faces 
of the architrave. 

2. peat) A round molding on a cannon near the 
mouth. 

As-trig’a-lar, a. 
tragalus. 

As-trig’a-lo-man/¢y,n. [Gr. dorpdyados, ankle- 
bone, and parreéa, divination.] Divination by means 
of small bones or dice marked with letters. 

fs-tragzla-tliis,n. [See supra.] 

1. (Anat.) The huckle, ankle, or sling bone; the 
upper bone of that part of the foot called the tarsus, 
supporting the tibia. Coxe, 

2. (Bot.) A genus of papilionaceous plants, of the 
tribe ZLotea, containing numerous species, two of 
which are called, in English, milk-vetch and licorice- 
vetch. Gum tragacanth is obtained from different 
species, particularly the A. verus. 
s/tra-khan-ége’ (-kan-, 91), n. sing. & pl. ( Geog.) 
A native or an inhabitant of Astrakhan. 
s/tra-khan-ésge’, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Astra- 
khan, or to its inhabitants. 
s/tral,a. [Fr. astral, Lat. astralis, from astrwm, 


Pertaining or related to the as- 


ASTROLITHOLOGY 


Gr. dorpov, dorip, star.] Belonging to, or resem- 
bling, the stars; starry. ‘Shines oniy with an 
astral luster.” I. Taylor. 

Some astral forms I must invoke by prayer. Dryden. 

As'tral Limp. An Argand lamp, in which the 
oil is contained in a flattened ring, surmounted by a 
ground glass shade, the whole so arranged as to 
REA, a strong and uninterrupted light on the table _ 

clow. 

A-stray’, adv. [Prefix a and stray, q. Out of the 
right way or proper place, both in a literal and a 
figurative sense. 

Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heayen’s wide, pathless way. Milton. 
Before I was afflicted, I went astray. Ps. exix. 67. 

As-triet’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. ASTRICTED; p. pr. & 
vb, nN. ASTRICTING.] [Lat. astrictus, p. p. of as- 
tringere. See ASTRINGE. | 

1. To bind fast; to confine. [Rare.] Hall. 
2. To constrict; to contract. ‘The golid parts 
were to be relaxed or astricted.” Arbuthnot. 
3. (Scots Law.) To restrict the tenure of; —ap- 
plied to lands, which are said to be astricted toa 
mill, when the possessor is bound to carry the grain 
of the growth of the land to be ground at such 


mill. Burrill. 
As-triet’, a. Compendious; contracted. [Obs.] 
Weever. 


As-trie/tion, n. 
Cf. ADSTRICTION. 

1. The act of binding fast to something else, 

.Of marriage he is the author and the witness; yet hence 
will not follow any divine astriction more than what is subor- 
dinate to the glory of God and the main good of either party. 

Uuton. 

2. (Med.) (a.) A contraction of parts by applica- 
tions; the action of an astringent substance on the 
animal economy. Dunglison. (b.) Constipation, 
[Obs.] Arbuthnot. 

3. (Scots Law.) An obligation to have corn 
ground at a certain mill, paying a toll called mzu/- 


Lat. astrictio, from astringere. 


ture; thirlage. Sinclair. 
As-triet/ive, a. Binding; constricting; styptic; 
astringent. [Obs.] Holland, 
As-triet/o-ry, a. [Lat. astrictorius.] Astringent; 
binding; apt to bind. [0Obs.] Bailey. 


A-stride’, adv. [Prefix @ and stride, q. v.] With one 
leg on each side; with the legs apart. 
Placed astride upon the bars of the palisade. W. Scott. 
As-triffer-otis,a. [Lat. astrifer, from astrum, star, 
and ferre, to bear.] Bearing or containing stars; 
astrigerous. [are.]} Blount. 
As-trig/er-otis, a. [Lat. astriger, from astrum, 
star, and gerere, to carry.] Bearing stars. [Obs.] 
As-tringe’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ASTRINGED; Pp. pr, 
& vb. n. ASTRINGING.] [Lat. astringere, from ad 
and stringere, to draw tight, to strain. See STRAIN. ] 

1. To bind fast; to constrict; to contract; to 
cause parts to draw together; to compress. 

Which contraction ... astringeth the moisture of the brain, 
and thereby sendeth tears into the eyes. acon. 

2. To bind by obligation. Wolsey. 

As-trin’Zen-¢y, n. [Lat. astringens. See infra.] 
The quality of being astringent; the power of con- 
tracting the parts of the body; that quality in medi- 
cines which causes vital contraction of the soft 
solids; as, the astringency of opium. 

As-trin’/gent, a. [Fr. astringent, Lat. astringens, 
p. pr. of astringere. See ASTRINGE.] Binding; 
contracting; strengthening ; — opposed to laxative ; 
as, astringent medicines. 

As-trin’/gent,n. A medicine that has the property 
of causing vital contraction in the organic textures. 

As-trin’/&ent-ly, adv. In an astringent manner. 

As-trin/ger, n. [O. Fr. austowr, ostour, ostoir, os- 
tor, N. Kr. autour, Pr. austor, O. Sp. aztor, It. as- 
tore, goshawk, from Lat. acceptor, for accipiter.] A 
falconer who keeps a goshawk. [Obs.] [Written 
also wustringer.] Shak. Cowell. 
s/trite,n. The star-stone. [Written also astroite 
and asterite.]_ See STAR-STONE. 

As/tro-fel, or As/tro-fell, n. A kind of bitter herb; 
probably the same as the aster, or star-wort. Spenser. 

As-trég/no-sy, n. [Gr. dorpoy, star, and yvaots, 
knowledge, from yyavat, aorist infinitive, to know. | 
The science of the stars in respect to their magni- 

_ tudes, appearance, &c. Bouvier. 

As/tro-labe,n. [Fr. astrolabe, N. & L. Lat. astro- 
labium, Sp., Pg., & It. astrolabio, Catalan astrolabi, 
Pr. astralabi, Gr. dorpodGBos, dacrpodaBexov, from 
dorpoy, star, and Aapavery, AaPetv, to take.] 

1. (Astron.) An instrument for observing the po- 
sitions of the stars, now disused. 

027 Among the ancients, it was essentially the armil- 
lary sphere. A graduated ring with sights, for taking 
altitudes at sea, was formerly so called. 

2. (Astrol.) A stereographie projection of the 
sphere on the plane of a great circle, as the equa- 
tor, or a meridian. Whewell. 

As-tréVa-try,n. [Fr. astrolatrie, from Gr. aorpov, 
star, and Aarpeia, service, esp. divine worship, from 
Aarpsverv, to work for hire, to serve men or gods, 
from \arpts, hired workman, servant.] The worship 
of the stars. [Obs.] Cudworth. 

As/tro-lith3Vo-sy, n. [Gr. torpoy, star, \iSos, 
stone, and édyos, discourse.] The science of aéro- 
lites. Daita, 
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ASTROLOGER 


AstriVo-ger,n. [Fr. astrologue, Pr. astrologian, 
Lat. astrologus, Gr. darpoNbyos, an astronomer, and 
later an astrologer, from Gr. adorpov, constellation, 
star, and Adyos, discourse; Aéyew, to speak.} One 
versed in, or who practices, astrology; one who 
professes to foretell future events by the aspects 
and situation of the stars. 

Astrologers that future fates foreshow. 

As/trvo-10/Si-an, 7. An astrologer. [Obs.] 

As/tro-ldg/ie, a. (Gr. dorpodoytkés.] Pertain- 


Pope. 
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spoliation, inviolable, from d@ priv. and cddov, spoil; 
cvday, to plunder. | 

1. A sanctuary or place of refuge and protection, 
where criminals and debtors found shelter, and 
from which they could not be taken without sacri- 
lege. In later times Christian churches were re- 
garded as asylums in the same sense. ‘So sacred 
was the church to some, that it had the right of an 
asylum or sanctuary.” Ayliffe. 

(2 The name was anciently given to temples, altars, 
statues of the gods, &e. 


ATHENEUM 


Ger. hauptmann, headman, chieftain. ] 
or chief of the Cossacks. 

At a-rax'i-G, ) n. [Fr. ataraxie, Gr. drapatia, from 

At/a-rax-y, drdpaxros, not disturbed by pas- 
sion, from d priv. and rapaxrés, disturbed, from 
Trapdocety, to disturb.] Calmness of mind;—a 
term used by the stoics and skeptics to denote a 
freedom from the emotions which proceed from 
vanity and self-conceit. [ Obs.] ‘* Their ataraxia and 
freedom from passionate disturbances.” Glanville. 


A hetman, 


A-taunt/, 


As/tro-ldé/ie-al, ing to astrology; professing or 
practicing astrology. ‘‘4strologic learning.” Hu- 
dibras. “Astrological prognostication.” Cudworth. 

As‘tro-16g/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of as- 
trology. 

As-trél/o0-gize, v. i. To practice astrology. 

As-trbVo-gy, nn. [Fr. astrologie, Pr. & Lat. astro- 


adv. pions a and taunt, q. v.| 
(Naut.) Fully rigged, as a vessel. 
{ Lat. atavus, an ancestor, from avus, 


A-taunt/o, 
t/a-vism, 7. 
a ey 

1. (Med.) The recurrence of any peculiarity or 
disease of an ancestor in a subsequent generation, 
after an intermission for a generation or two, 


2. Any place of retreat and security. 

Earth has no other asylum for them than its own cold 
bosom. Southey. 

3. Specifically, an institution for the protection 
or relief of the unfortunate; as, an asylwm for the 
poor, for the deaf and dumb, or for the insane. 


logia, Gr. dorpodoyia. Sce ASTROLOGER.| In its| A-Sym/me-tral, a, [See infra.| Not having _2. The recurrence of the original type of a spe- 
etymological signification, the science of the stars; | AS/ym-mé€t/rie-al,) symmetry or commensura-| _Cles in the progeny of its varieties. , Dana. 
‘among the ancients, synonymous with astronomy ;| , bility. ares : _ Cudworth, fi tax t-a, n. [Fr. ataxie, Gr. drafia, from arakros, 
subsequently, the art of judging of the influences of | A-s¥m/me-trotis, a, Asymmetrical; incommensu-| AVax-y, out of order, from a privy. and rakrés, 
the stars, and of foretelling future events by their] rable. [Obs.] Barrow. | ordered, arranged, from raceecy, to put in order, } 


position and aspects. 

( Astrology was much in yogue during the middle 
ages, and became the parent of modern astronomy, as 
alchemy did of chemistry. It was divided into two kinds: 
judicial astrology, which pretended to foretell the fate 
and acts of nations and individuals, and natural astrol- 
ogy, which predicted events of brute and inanimate na- 
ture, such as changes of the weather, &e. 

As-trim/e-ter, n. [Gr. dorpoy, star, and pérpor, 

-measure.| (Astron.) (a.) An instrument for com- 
paring the light of stars in respect to intensity. 
(b.) One who measures the light of the stars. 

As-trim/e-try, ». (Astron.) The art of making 
measurements among the stars, or of determining 
their relative magnitudes, 

As-trén/o-mer,n. [Fr. astronome, Lat. astrono- 
mus, Gr. dorpov6pos, from Gr. éarpov, constellation, 
star, and véyev, to distribute, to regulate; vopos, 
law or rule. - 

1. An astrologer. [Obs.] Beau. § Fi. 

2. One who is versed in astronomy ; one who has 
a knowledge of the laws of the heavenly orbs, or 
the principles by which their motions are regulated, 
with their various phenomena. 

An undevyout astronomer is mad. Young. 


A-s¥n/ar-téte’, a, 





A-sym/me-try, n. [Fr. asymctrie, Gr. dovyperpia, 


from a priv. and cupperpia, symmetry, q. v.] 
: 1. The want of proportion between the parts of a 
thing. 

2. (Math.) Incommensurability; the want of a 
common measure between two quantities. Barrow. 
s'ymp-tote (4s/im-tot, sometimes pron, a-s}¥m/- 
tot) (Synop., § 180), n. [Gr. dotprrwros, not fall- 
ing together, from @ priv. and cvpminrety, to fall 
together, from civ, with, and rimrew, to fall, 
mrwros, falling, apt to fall.] (Math.) A line which 
approaches nearer and nearer to some curve; but, 
though infinitely extended, would never meet it. 
This may be conceived as a tangent to a curve at an 
infinite distance, 


s/ymp-tot/ie, Pertaining to, or partaking 


aa 
As/ymp-tit/ie-al, of the nature of, an asymp- 


tote; as, asymptotical lines or surfaces. 
[Gr. dovvaprnros, not united, 
disconnected, from a priv. and ovvapray, to hang 
up with, to join together, from civ, with, and aprav, 
to fasten to, to suspend. | Disconnected; not fitted 
or adjusted, 

Asynartete sentences, those of which the members are 
not united by connective particles; as, I came, I saw, I 
conquered. Brande. — Asynartese verse (Pros.), a verse 


1. Want of order; disturbance; irregularity. 

Neither is there any ataxy to be feared in bringing in_this 
distinction. Bp. Hall. 

2. (Med.) (a.) Irregularity in disease, or in the 
functions. (b.) The state of disorder that charac- 
terizes nervous fevers and the nervous system, 

(=> Ataria is more generally used by medical writers 
than ataxry. 

A-taxfie, a. [Fr. ataxique. See supra.) (Med.) 
Irregular; characterized by great irregularity. 
Poe Jever, malignant typhous fever, so called by 

mel. 

Ht’ che, n. eta aktsche, as in Turkish.] In Tur- 
key, a small silver coin, value about six or seven 

_mills. See ASPER, n. 

Ate (Synop., § 130), the preterit of eat. See Ear. 

A’té, n. (Myth.) The goddess of revenge, 

At/e-léne, a. [Gr. dreds. See infra.] 
of regular forms in the genus; imperfect. 

te/li-er! (St/le-a’), n. [Fr.] A workshop; a studio. 

A-tél/lan, a. et Atellanus, from Atella, an an- 
cient town of the Osci, in Campania.] Relating to 
farcical dramas at Atella, in ancient Italy. 

A-téVlan, xn. A dramatic representation, satirical 
or licentious. Shaftesbury. 

#tle-to. (Gr. dredjs, imperfect, from a priy. and 


Destitute 


As/tvo-n0/mi-an, nm. An astronomer; a magician. 


: consisting of two members, having different rhythms; as é ; ref} ot Raden A co 

_ [ Obs. __ Wycliffe.) when the first consists of iambuses and the second of ee ieee et . Ae 2 aor are: 
As/trondm/ie, a, [Lat.astronomicus, Gr.do-| trochees, or the first of dactyls and the second of iam- | 1™P:YNS Imperfection; — as, avero-glossta, marlor- 
As/tro-ndm/ie-al, Tpovoutxds.] Pertaining to} buses. o mation of the tongue ; atelo-cheilia, of the lips; 
_astronom atelo-prosopia, of the face ; atelo-stomia, of the 


As/yn-dét/ie, a. [See infra.] Pertaining to, or 


Pee a imatic-al-ty, adv. In an astronomical 
manner; by the principles of astronomy. 
As-trén’o-mize, v.i. To study astronomy. [Rare.] 
“They astronomized in caves.” Browne. 
As-trén/o-my, 7. [Fr. astronomie, Pr. & Lat. as- 
tronomia, Gr. dorpovopia, See ASTRONOMER. | 
1. Formerly, the same as astrology. 
Not from the stars do I my judgments pluck; 
And yet methinks I have astronomy. Shak. 
2. The science which treats of the celestial 
bodies, their magnitudes, motions, distances, pe- 
riods of revolution, eclipses, order, and of the 
causes of their various phenomena. 
Physical astronomy. See PHYSICAL. 


As/tro-sedpe, n. [Gr. diorpor, star, and cxorety, to 
look at, to view.] An astronomical instrument, 
composed of two cones, on whose surface the con- 
stellations, with their stars, are delineated, and by 
means of which the stars may be known;—an im- 
perfect substitute for the cclestial globe. 

As-trés’/eo-py, 2. pane ASTROSCOPE.] Observa- 
tion of the stars. [Obs.] 

As/tro-the-dl/o-gy, n. [Gr. dorpoy, Lat. astrum 
star, and Gr. Seo\oyia, Lat. theologia, theology, q. v. 
Natural theology founded on the observation of the 
celestial bodies, Derham. 

A-striiet/ive, a, [From Lat. astruere, to build up. | 
Building up; erecting;—opposed to destructive. 


[ Obs.] Bp. Hail. 
A-striit’, adv. [Prefix a and strut, q. v.] In a 

strutting manner. 
Inflated and astrut with self-conccit. Cowper. 


A-stiin’, v. t. [See Stun.] To stun. [ Obs.] “ Breath- 
less and astunned.” Somerville. 

As-ty/ri-an,n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Asturias, an ancient division of Spain, 

As-ty/ri-an, a. (G@cog.) Pertaining to Asturias, or 
to its inhabitants. 

As-tiite’ (29),a. [(O. Fr. astut, Lat. astutus, astus, 
shrewd ; astus, craft, cunning.) Critically examin- 
ing or discerning; subtle; cunning. 

Syn.—Shrewd; keen; eagle-cyed; penetrating; cun- 
ning; sagacious; subtle; wily; crafty. 

As-tiite/ly, adv. Shrewdly; sharply; subtilely. 

As-tiite’/ness, mn. Shrewdness; cunning. 

A-sty’lar, a. [Gr.d privative and criXos, pillar.] 
(4rch.) Without columns or pilasters, Weale. 

A-stin/der, adv. [Prefix @ and sunder, q. v.] 
Apart; into parts; separately. 

I took my staff, even Beauty, and cut it asunder. 

A-swoon/’, adv. [Prefix a and swoon, q.v.] Ina 
swoon. [Obs.] Gower. 

A-sy’lum, n.; pl. Eng. A-SY/LUMS, Lat. a-SY/LA. 


Zech. xi. 10. 


of -sijn'!de-ton, 2. 





At/a-bal, 1. 
A-tie/a-mite, n. 


At/a-ghan, n. 
[Lat. asylum, Gr. dodAor, from dovAos, exempt from | At/a-miin, 7. 


distinguished by the use of, asyndeton, or the 
omission of conjunctions. 

[Lat. asyndeton, Gr. dotvderov, 
from dotyderos, unconnected, from a priv. and céir- 
deros, bound together, from cvrdsiv, from civ, with, 
and deity, to bind.] (J?het.) A figure which omits 
the connective; as, veni, vidi, vici. It stands op- 
posed to polysyndeton, which is a multiplication of 
connectives. Campbell. 


At, prep. [A-8. et, Goth., O.8., Ieel., & Dan. at, 


Sw. dt, Dan. & Lat. ad, O. H. Ger. az.) | Primarily, 
this word expresses the relations of presence, near- 
ness in place or time, or direction toward; as, 
at the ninth hour; at the house; to aim a¢ a mark. 
It is less definite than én or on; at the house may 
be in or near the house. From this origina! import 
are derived all the various uses of at, which de- 
notes, — 

1. The relation of an external or outward situa- 
tion, or of attendant circumstances or appendages ; 
as, at hand; at sea; at arms. 

2. The relation of some state or condition; as, 
at war; at peace; at ease; at play; at your service, 

3. The relation of some employment or action ; 
as, at engraving; at husbandry. 

4. A relation of degree; as, at least ; at best; 
at most; aé all. 

5. The relations of occasion, reason, consequence, 
or effect ; as, at the sight ; at this news ; at this 
declaration; aé our hands; at his command. 

6. Relation of direction to an object or end; as, 
look a¢ it; to point at one; to aim at a mark, 

Syn.—Avr Last, Ar Lencty. These phrases both de- 
note that some end or result has been reached. At length 
implies that a long period was spent in so doing; as, 
after a voyage of more than three months, we at length 
arrived safe. At Jast implies, that something has_oc- 
curred (as interruptions, disappointments, &c.) which 
leads us to emphasize the idea of having reached the 
end; as, in spite of every obstacle, we have at last ar- 
rived. But these interruptions, disappointments, &c., 
need not have occupied any great length of time. Ifa 
man had called repeatedly at the post-office while the 
mail was delayed for a single hour, he might say, ‘‘A¢ 
last it has arrived,’ not referring to the delay as a long 
one, but as having finally come to anend. At dast, there- 
fore, is not necessarily the same as at length.—Av 
Least. See HOWEVER. 

(Sp. atabal, trom Ayr. ‘at-tabl, the 
drum, ‘tabala, to beat the drum.] A kettle-drum ; 
a kind of tabor, used by the Moors. Croly. 
(Min.) A native oxychloride of 
copper, originally found, in the form of sand, in the 
desert of Atacama, between Chili and Peru. Dana. 
See YATAGHAN. 

{Russ. ataman, Pol. hetman, from 


mouth; atelo-encephalia, imperfect development of 
the brain; atelo-gnathia, malformation of the jaws; 
atelo-myelia, imperfect development of the spinal 
marrow. Dunglison. 
A-thiVa-mois, a. [Gr. d priv. and 3d\apos, nup- 
tial bed.] (Bot.) Not furnished with shields or 
beds for the spores, as the thallus of certain 
lichens. Brande. 
Ath/a-min/tine, n. (Chem.) A crystalline, fatty 
substance, obtained from the root of Athamanta 
_ oreoselinum. Eng. Cyc. 
Ath/a-na’sian (Synop., § 150), a. Pertaining to 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, in the fourth 
century. 

Athanasian creed, a formulary, confession, or exposi- 
tion of faith, formerly supposed to have been drawn up 
by Athanasius; but this opinion is now rejected, and the 
composition is ascribed by some to Hilary, bishop of Arles. 
It is asummary of what was called the orthodox faith. 

Ath’ané6r,n. [Ar. at-tannir, Heb. tanniir, an oven 
or furnace.] <A digesting furnace, formerly used in 
chemical operations, so constructed as to maintain 
a uniform and durable heat. Chambers. 

A/the-ism, n. Fe athéisme. See infra.) The dis- 
belief or denial of the existence of a God, or su- 
preme intelligent Being. 

Atheism is a ferocious system, that leaves nothing above us 
to excite awe, nor around us to awaken tenderness. #2. Hall. 

A’the-ist, n. [Lat.as if atheista, from Gr. dSeos, 
without god, from a privy. and Yeds, god.]_ One who 
disbelieves or denies the existence of a God, or su- 
preme intelligent Being. 

An atheist’s laugh 's a poor exchange 
For Deity offended. 

Syn.—Infidel; unbeliever. Sce INFIDEL. 

A’the-ist/ie, a. 1. Pertaining to, implying, or 

A/the-ist/ie-al, | containing atheism ;—applied to 
things; as, atheistic doctrines or opinions, ‘‘Athe- 
istical explications of natural effects.” Barrew. 

2. Disbelieving the existence of a God; impious; 
—applied to persons; as, an atheistic writer. 

Men are atheistical because they are first vicious. South. 

A/the-ist/ie-al-ly, adv. In an atheistic manner; 
impiously. 

A/the-ist/ie-al-ness, n. The quality of being athe- 


Burns. 


istical, Hammond. 
A/the-ize,v.i. To discourse or argue as an atheist. 

[ Obs. ] Cudworth. 
A!the-ize, v. t. To render atheistic. 


They endeavored to atheize one another. Berkeley. 
th/ené@/um, )7.; pl. Eng. ATH/E-NE/UMs, Lat. 
th/e-noe/um, ATH/E-Na!A, [Lat. Athen@wn, 
Gr. “ASyvatov, a temple of Minerva at Athens, in 
which scholars and poets were accustomed to read 
their works, from ’A$nva, contr. from ?ASnvaa, 
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ATHENIAN ~ 


?ASnvaia, in Homer ’ASjvy, ASnvain, Athena, called 
Minerva by the Romans, the tutelary goddess of 
Athens. ] 

1. (Gr. Antiq.) A gymnasium in ancient Athens, 
dedicated to Minerva, where poets, philosophers, 
and rhetoricians were in the habit of assembling to 
repeat their compositions, and instruct youth. 

2. An association of persons of literary or scien- 
tific tastes, for the purpose of mutual improvement. 

3. A building or an apartment where a library, 
periodicals, and newspapers are kept for public use. 

Ath@/ni-an, a. [Lat. Atheniensis, Athene@us, Gr. 
"ASnvatos, Fr. Athénien.] (Geog.) Pertaining to 
Athens, the metropolis of Greece. 

A-thé/ni-an, n. A native or inhabitant of Athens. 

A/the-o-10/gi-an, n. [Gr. d priv. and Eng. theolo- 
gian, q. v.] One who is the opposite to a theo- 
logian. [Obs.] Hayward, 
/the-d1l/o0-gy (110), nm. [Gr.d priv. and Eng. the- 
ology, q- ve]. Atheism. [Obs.] Swift. 
'the-otis,a. [Gr. éSeos, without god. Sce ATHE- 
ist.| Atheistic; impious. [Obs.] Milton. 

A-thér/ma-notis, a. [Gr. d priv. and Seppaivety, to 
heat, from Séppa, heat.| (Chem.) Not transmitting 

heat ;— opposed to diathermanous. Melloni. 

Ath/e-ro!ma,n. [Lat. atheroma, Gr. dSépwpa, adi- 
popa, from aSfpa, dSfjpn, groats, meal.| (Med.) A 
species of tumor containing matter like pap or 

_ plaster. Dunglison. 

Ath/e-rim/a-totis, a. [Fr. athéromateux, N. Lat. 
atheromaticus.] (Med.) Pertaining to, or having the 
qualities of, an atheroma. Wiseman. 

A-thirst/ (18), a. perro aand thirst, q. v.] 

1. Wanting drink; thirsty. 

2. Having a keen appetite or desire. ‘Athirst for 
battle.” Cowper. 

Ath/léte, . [Fr. athiléte, Lat. athleta, Gr. aSdnris, 
prize-fighter, from d$\etv, to contend for a prize, 
asdos, Hom. tieSdos, contest, aSdov, prize. ] 

1. (Antig.) One who contended for the prize in 
the public games, Hence, 

2. A contender for victory. ‘Until she be an 
athlete bold.” Tennyson. 

Ath-lét/ie, a. (Lat. athieticus, Gr. dSdnrixds. See 
supra. | 

1. Belonging to wrestling, boxing, running, and 
other manly exercises and sports, which were prac- 
ticed by the ancients. Hence, 


2. Strong; lusty; robust; vigorous. ‘Athletic 
soundness and vigor of constitution.” South. 


Ath-lét/ie-al ly, adv. In an athletic manner. 
Ath-lét/i-cism, 7. Athletism. [Rare.} 
Ath/’le-tism, 7. The act of contending at the pub- 
lic games; muscular strength. [Rare.] 
A-thwart’, prep. [Prefix « and thwart, q. v.] 

1. Across; from side to side of, ‘‘Athwart the 
thicket low.” Tennyson. 

2. (Naut.) Across the line of a ship’s course; as, 
a fleet standing athwart our course. 

Athwart hawse, across the stem of another vessel, 
whether in contact or at a small distance.— Athwart 
ships, reaching across the ship from side to side, or in 
that direction. — Alhwart the fore foot, a phrase applied 
to the flight of a cannon-ball, fired by one ship across 
another ship's course, ahead, as a signal for her to bring 
to. Mar. Dict. 

A-thwart/, adv. 1. Sidewise; obliquely. 
Sometimes athwart, sometimes he strook him straight. Spenser. 
2. In a manner to cross and perplex; crossly; 
wrong; wrongfully. 
All athwart 
There came a post from Wales. Shak. 
A-tilt’, adv. [Prefix a and tilt, q. v.] 

1. In the manner of a tilter; in the position, or 
with the action, of a man making a thrust. ‘ To 
run @tilt at men.” Hudibras. 

2. In the manner of a cask tilted, or with one end 
raised, 

Abroach, atilt, 
And run even to the lees. Beau. & Fil. 
Atfimy, 7. [Gr. dripia, from a priv. and ry, hon- 
or.| (Gr. Antiqg.) Public disgrace; exclusion from 
oflice or magistracy, by some disqualifying act or 
decree, § Mitford. 


Atlan-t@/an, a. [Lat. Atlantéus, Atlanttus.] 
1. Pertaining to the isle Atlantis,which the ancients 
allege was sunk and overwhelmed by the ocean. 
2. Pertaining to, or resembling, Atlas. ‘Atlan- 
Milton. 


tean shoulders.” 
oft-ban'tés, n. pl. 
[Lat. Atlas, -antis, 
Gr. “Ardas, -avros, 
one of the older fam- 
ily of gods, who 
bears up the pillars 
of heayen; the pil- 
lar of heaven, Mount 
Atlasin Western Af- 
rica; any prop or 
supporter; a colos- 
sal statue serving for 
columns.] (Arch.) 
Figures or half-fig- 
ures of men, used in- 
stead of columns or 
pilasters to support = 
an entablature; — Atlantes. 
called also Telamones. Oxf. Gloss. 


oA t-lan’ti-dés, n. pl. 


At/las, n.; pl. AT/LAS-Es. 





At/mos-phér‘ie, a. 


_reef surrounding a central lagoon. 
At/om, n. 
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At-lin’tie, a. [Lat. Atlanticus, from Atlas or At- 


lantis. 

1. (G@eog.) Pertaining to that division of the ocean 
which lies between Europe and Africa on the east 
and America on the west. 

2. Pertaining to the isle of Atlantis; as, Atlantic 
island. 

3. Descended from Atlas. ‘The seven Atlantic 
sisters.” Milton. 
[See supra.) The Pleiades 
or seven stars, which were feigned to haye been the 
daughters of Atlas, a king of Mauritania, or of his 
brother Hesperus, who were translated to heaven, 


(2 This word is sometimes used for Adlanies, q. Vv. 


[Lat. Atlas. 
LANTES. | 

1. A collection of maps 
inavolume ;— supposed 
to be so called from a 
picture of Atlas support- 
ing the heavens, prefixed 
to some collections. This 
name is said to have 
been first used by Mer- 
cator, the celebrated ge- 
ographer, in the six- 
teenth century. 

2. A volume of plates 
illustrating any subject. 

3. A work in which * 
subjects are exhibited in 
a tabular form or ar- 
rangement; as, an his- 
torical or ethnographical aélas. 

4. A large, square folio, resembling a volume of 
maps; — called also atlas-folio. 

5. A silk-satin, manufactured in the East with ad- 
mirable ingenuity. Simmonds. 

6. A kind of large drawing-paper. Burke. 

7. (Anat.) The first vertebra of the neck, articu- 
lating immediately with the occipital bone, and 
thus sustaining the globe of the head, whence the 


See Art- 





name, 
At/mo-168/ie-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, atmology. 


“ Atmological laws of heat.” Whewell. 


At-m6Vo0-¥st, 7. One who is versed in atmology. 
At-m6lo-gy, n. 


[From Gr. drpds, vapor, and )6- 
yos, discourse.) (Physics.) That branch of science 
which treats of the laws and phenomena of aqueous 
vapor. W hewell. 


At-mom/e-ter, n. [Fr. atmometre, N. Lat. atmo- 


metrum, from Gr. drpés, smoke, vapor, and pérpor, 
Lat. metrwm, measure.] An instrument to measure 
the quantity of water evaporated in given circum- 
stances; an evaporometer. Nichol. 
t/mos-phére, n. [Fr. atmosphére, N. Lat. atmos- 
phera, of Gr. drpés, vapor, and cdatpa, sphere. } 

1. (Physics.) (a.) The whole mass of aériform 
fluid surrounding the earth;—applied also to the 
gaseous envelope of any celestial orb; as, the a¢- 
mosphere of the moon, (b.) Any gaseous medium, 
“An atmosphere of cold oxygen.’’ Miller. 

2. (Elect.) A supposed medium around an elec- 
trical body. 

3. The pressure or weight of the air on a unit of 
surface ;—a term used to indicate the pressure of 
other aériform bodies. 

[Fr. atmosphérique. | 
t/‘mos-phévr/ie-al, 1. Pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or resembling, the atmosphere; as, at- 
mospheric oscillations, atmospheric air. 

2. Existing in the atmosphere. ‘Atmospheric or 
meteoric stones.” Dana. 

3. Caused, produced, or operated on by the atmos- 
phere; as rust, decomposition, or souring is often 
an atmospheric effect; an atmospheric engine. 

4. Dependent on the atmosphere, ‘‘I am an at- 
mospheric creature.” [Rare.] Pope. 

Atmospheric engine, a steam engine whose piston de- 
scends by the pressure of the atmosphere, when the steam 
which raised it is condensed within the cylinder. Zomlin- 
son. — Atmospheric line (Sleam Engin.), the equilibrium 
line of an indicator-card. Steam is expanded ‘down to 
the atmosphere” when its pressure is equal to that of the 
atmosphere. (See illust. of Jndicator-card.) — Almos- 
pheric pressure. See PRESSURE. — Atmospheric railway, 
acontrivance for propelling railway trains by the pressure 
of the atmosphere in a tube of iron placed between the 
rails. Tomlinson. — Atmospheric tides. See TIDES. 


At/mos-phe-riVo-gy, n. [Gr. drpds, smoke, va- 


por, cdatpa, sphere, and Adyus, discourse.] <A trea- 
tise on the atmospere. 


At51V,n. [A Malayan word: ator, order, el 


A coral island, consisting of a strip or ring of cora 
Lyell. 
[Fr. atome, Pr. atomi, Lat. atomus, Gr. 
dropos, uncut, indivisible, from a priv. and roypdés, 
verbal a. of répvecy, to cut. ] 

1. (Physics.) (a.) An ultimate indivisible particle 
of matter. (b.) An ultimate particle of matter not 
necessarily indivisible; a molecule. (c.) A constit- 
uent particle of matter, or a molecule supposed to 
be made up of subordinate particles. 

{2 These three definitions correspond to different 
views of the nature of the ultimate particles of matter, 
In the case of the last two, the particles are more cor- 
rectly called molecules. Dana. 
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Atfom, v.t. To reduce to atoms. [Qbs. 
A-tim/ie, a. [Fr. atomique.) 
A-tim/ie-al, 


At/om-ist, 7. 
_ the atomical philosophy. Locke. 
At/om-ist/ie, a. Pertaining to atomism. [fare.] 


At/om-ize, v.t. To reduce to atoms. 
At/om-3l/o-zy, n. 





A-tone’ment, n. 


_ irritation. 
At/omy,n. [Fr. atonie, N. Lat. atonia, Gr. drovia, 


ATONY 


2. (Chem.) The smallest particle of matter that 
can enter into combination. 

3. Any thing extremely small. 

Felthan. 
ertaining to, or 
consisting of, atoms; extremely 
minute. 

Atomical philosophy, or doctrine of atoms, a system 
which, assuming that atoms are endued with gravity and 
motion, accounted for the origin and formation of all 
things. This philosophy was first broached by Leucippus, 
was developed by Democritus, and afterward improved 
by Epicurus, and hence is sometimes denominated the 
Epicurean philosophy.— Atomic theory, or the doctrine 
of definite proportions (Chem.), teaches that chemical 
combinations take place between the supposed ultimate 
particles or atoms of bodies, in some simple ratio, as of 
one to one, two to three, or some other, always express- 
ible in whole numbers.— Alomie weight, the weight of 
the atom of an element as compounded with that of the 
atom of another element, ascertained from the propor- 
tions by weight, in which they combine; or, leaving out 
of view the hypothetical idea of an atom, it is the num- 
ber expressing the proportions by weight in which the 
elements combine, one of the elements, either hydrogen 
or oxygen, being assumed as the unit for comparison with 
the others. Oxygen and hydrogen combine to form water 
in the ratio of 1 of hydrogen to 8 of oxygen; andl and 8 
are therefore the combining proportions of hydrogen and 
oxygen; also called, to avoid hypothesis, their combining 
equivalents. Dana. 


A-tim/ie-al-ly, adv. In an atomic manner; in ac- 
_ cordance with the atomic philosophy. 
At/o-mi/cian (-mish’an), 2. An atomist. Rota 
A-tém/i-cism,n. The doctrine of atoms; t 


e atom- 
ical philosophy; atomism. [Obs.] Cudworth. 
tYom-ism, n. [Fr. atomisme.] The doctrine of 
atoms. : Cudworth. 
[Fr. atomiste.] One who holds to 


It is the object of the mechanical atomistic philosophy to 
confound synthesis with synartesis, : leridge. 
Baxter. 
[Gr. dropos and dédyos, dis- 


course.] The doctrine of atoms. Cudworth. 
tfom-y,”. 1. Anatom. [Obs.] Shak. 

2. A skeleton. [A ludicrous corruption of anat- 
omy. |] Shak. 


At-Ome’, )adv. [From at and one.] At one; to- 
At-tone’, 


gether; at once. [Obs. 


All his senses seemed bereft attone. Spenser. 


A-tone’,v.i. [imp. & p.p. ATONED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


ATONING.] [From at one, i. e., to be, or cause to be, 
at one. Cf. Sp. adunar, to unite or join, and It. 
adunare, to collect, from Lat. ad and unus, one) 
1. To agree; to be in accordance; to accord. [ Obs. ] 
Ile and Aufidius can no more atone 
Than violentest contrariety. Shak. 
2. To stand as an equivalent; to make reparation, 
compensation, amends, or satisfaction for an offense 
or a crime, 
The murderer fell, and blood atoned for blood. Pope. 


The ministry not atoning for their former conduct by any 
wise or popular measure, unius. 


A-toGne’, v. t. 1. To reduce to concord; to reconcile, 


as parties at variance. [Obs.] 
Which signifies to reconcile a person offended, to atone, or 
make him at one again with the offender. Bp. Beveridge. 
2. To unite in making. [Obs. and rare.) 
The four elements... have atoned 
A noble league. Ford, 
3. To expiate; to answer or make satisfaction for. 
Or each atone his guilty love with life. Pope. 
1. Agreement; concord; recon- 
ciliation after enmity or controversy. 
By whom we have now received the atonement. Rom. v.11. 
He seeks to make atonement 
Between the Duke of Gloster and your brothers. Shak. 
2. Expiation; satisfaction or reparation made by 
giving an equivalent for an injury, or by doing or 
suffering that which is received in satisfaction for 
an offense or injury;—with for. Specifically, in 
theology, the expiation of sin made by the obedience 
and personal sufferings of Christ. 


When a man has been guilty of any vice, the best atone- 
ment he can make for it is, to warn others not to fall into the 
like. . Spectator. 

The Phocians behaved with so much gallantry, that they 
were thought to have made a sufficient atonement for their for- 
mer offense. Potter, 


A-ton/er,. One who makes atonement, 
A-ton/ie, a. [Fr. atonique.] 


1. (Med.) Characterized by atony, or want of vital 
energy; as, an atonic disease. 

2. (Gram.) Unaccented. 

3. Destitute of vocality; produced by the breath 
alone; surd; unvocal. Rush. 


A-tOmie, n. 1. ( Gran.) A word that has no accent, 


2. An element of speech entirely destitute of vo- 
cality, or produced by the breath alone; a whis- 
pered or surd consonant; a breathing. Rush. 

3. (Med.) A remedy for organic excitement or 
Dunglison. 


slackness, from d@ priy. and révos, tone, strength, 
from reivew, to stretch.] (Med.) Want of tone; 
weakness of every organ, particularly such as are 
contractile. Dunglison. 
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A-tdp’, adv. [Prefix a and fop, q. v.] On or at the 
_top. ; Milton. 
At/va-bi-la/ri-an, ie [L. Lat. atrabilarius, Fr. 
At/ra-bi-la/ri-otts, § aérabilaire, atrabilieux, from 
atrabile, Lat, atra bilis, black bile.] Affected with 
melancholy, which the ancients attributed to the 


black bile. . Arbuthnot. 
At/vra-bi-la/ri-an, 7. A person much given to mel- 
ancholy; a hypochondriac. Disraeli. 


t/va-bi-la/ri-otis-ness, n. The state of being 
melancholy, or affected with disordered bile. 
trabiliavy, a. [See swpra.] Melancholic or 
hypochondriacal ; — from the supposed predomi- 
nance of black bile. 

Atrabiliary arteries, capsules, and veins (Anat.), those 
pertaining to the kidney ; —called also renal arteries, &c. 

At/va-bilViowis, a. Atrabilarious. [Rare.] Judd. 

At/ra-men-ta/ceotis, a. [Lat. atramentum, ink, 
from afer, black.] Black, like ink; inky; atrament- 
al. [Obs.] Derhamn. 

At/ra-mént/al, a. [See supra.] Inky; black, 
t/vra-mént/otis, like ink; as, an atramentous 
quality. Swift. 
t/ra-men-ta/ri-ouis, a. a atramentaire. See 
supra.| Like ink, or suitable for making ink. The 
sulphate of iron, or green copperas, is called atra- 
mentarious, as being the material of ink. 

A-trip’, adv. [Pref. a and trip, q. v.] (Naut.) (a.) 
In a state of being drawn perpendicularly from the 
ground, as the anchor, (b.) Hoisted to the top of 
the mast, or as high as possible, as the topsails. 

Mar. Dict. 

A-tr0/ciotis, w. [Lat. atroz, cruel, fierce, Fr. atroce. | 

1. Extremely heinous; full of enormous wicked- 
ness; as, atrocious guilt. Ld. Chatham. 
2. Characterized by, or expressing, great atrocity. 
Revelations . . . 80 atrocious that nothing in history ap- 


proaches them. De (uincey. 
3. Very grievous; violent; as, atrocious distem- 
pers. [Obs.] Cheyne. 


Syn.—Arrocious, FLAGITIOUS, FLAGRANT. Flagi- 
tious points to an act as grossly wicked and vile; as, a 
Jlagitious proposal. Flagrant marks the vivid impression 
made upon the mind by something strikingly wrong or 
erroneous; as, a flagrant misrepresentation, a flagrant 
violation of duty. <Atrociows represents the act as spring- 
ing from a violent and savage spirit. If Lord Chatham, 
instead of saying ‘‘ the atrocious crime of being a young 
man,” had used either of the other two words, his irony 
would have lost all its point, in his celebrated reply to 
Sir Robert Walpole, as reported by Dr. Johnson. 

A-tr0/ciotis-ly, adv. In an atrocious manner, 

A-tr0/ciotismess, n. The quality of being atro- 
cious, or enormously criminal or cruel; as, the 
atrociousness of the murder. Horne. 

Atré¢/ity, n. (Lat. atrocitas, from atrox; Fr. 
atrocité.| Enormous wickedness ; extreme heinous- 
ness or cruelty. ‘‘ The atrocities which attend a 

_ Victory.” Macaulay. 

At/ro-pal a. [Gr. drporos, from a priv. and 

Atv/ro-powis,} rpérsw, to turn.) (Bot.) Not in- 
verted ; — applied to ovules which are not inverted 
in their early development. Gray. 

At/vo-phied (it/ro-fid), «. Affected with atrophy; 
abortive. Carpenter. 

At/ro-phy, n. [Fr. atrophic, Lat. atrophia, Gy. 
arpodia, from a priv. and zpédery, to nourish.] A 
wasting away from defect of nourishment. ‘ Pining 

_ atrophy.” Milton. 

At/ro-pine, n. [N. Lat. atropa, Linn., Gr. &rporos, 
-ov, inflexible; hence *) "Arporos, one of the three 
Parce, from a priv. and rpérecy, to turn.] (Chem.) 
A yery poisonous vegetable alkaloid, extracted from 
the Atropa belladonna, or deadly nightshade. It is 
white, brilliant, and crystallizes in long needles. 

At/ta-bal, n. See ATABAL. 

@t-tae’ea. [It., from attaccare, to tie, bind. See 
ATTAcH.|] (Mus.) A direction at the end of a 
movement to show that the next is to follow imme- 
diately, without any pause, 

At-tich’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ATTACHED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. ATTACHING.| [Ir. attacher, to tie or fasten; 
It. attaccare, Sp. & Pg. atacar, Celt. tac, tach, nail; 
Eng. tack, a small nail, to tack, to fasten; D. tak, 
Ger. zacke, tine, prong. Of. ATTACK.] 

1. To bind, fasten, or tie; as, to attach one sub- 
stance to another by a string, or by glue, &c. 

2. To take by legal authority; to arrest by writ 
to answer for a debt or demand; — applied to a tak- 
ing of the person by a civil process; being rarely or 
never used for the arrest of a criminal. It is applied 
also to the taking of goods and real estate by an 
officer, by virtue of a writ or precept to hold the 
same to satisfy a judgment to be rendered in the suit. 

3. To take, seize, and lay hold on, by force ; 
hence, figuratively, to win the heart of; to fasten or 
bind by moral influence ;— with to; as, attached to 
afriend; attaching others to us by wealth or flattery. 

Sobrina, almost dead with fear, 
She then attached. Spenser. 

4. To connect, in a figurative sense ;— with fo; 
as, to attach great importance to a particular cir- 
cumstance. 

Syn.—To affix; bind; tie; tack; fasten; connect; 
subjoin; annex; win; gain oyer; charm; enamor. 

At-tich’,n. Anattachment. [O0s.] Pope. 

At-tich’a-ble, a. Capable of being attached, legally 
or otherwise; liable to be taken by writ or precept. 
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Attaché (it-ta-shi/), n. [Fr. attaché, p. p. of atta- 
cher, See ArTACH.] One attached to another, as 
a part of his suite or attendants; specifically, one 
attached to the suite of an embassador. 

At-tach’ment, 7”. [Fr. attachement. | 

1. Act of attaching, or state of being attached; es- 
pecially, close adherence or affection; fidelity; re- 
gard; any passion or affection that binds a person; 
as, an attachment to a friend, or to a party. 

2. That by which one thing is attached to anoth- 
er; as, to cut the attachments of a muscle. 

The human mind... has exhausted its forces in the en- 
deavor to rend the supernatural from its attachments to this 
history. I, Taylor. 

3. Some adjunct attached to an instrument, ma- 
chine, or other object; as, the Eolian attachment to 
the piano-forte. Moore. 

4. (Civ. Law.) (a.) A seizure or taking by virtue 
of a legal process. (b.) The writ.or precept com- 
manding such seizure or taking. 

{=> The term is applied to a seizure or taking both 
of persons or property. In the serving of process in a 
civil suit, it is most generally applied to the taking of 
property, either at common law, as a species of distress, 
to compel defendant's appearance, or under local statutes, 
to satisfy the judgment the plaintiff may recover in the 
action. The terms attachment and arrest are both applied 
to the taking or apprehension of a defendant to compel an 
appearance in a civil action. Attachments are issued at 
common law and in chancery, against persons for con- 
tempt of court. In England, at/achment is employed in 
some cases where capias is with us; as against a witness 
who fails to appear on summons. In some of the New 
England States a writ of attachment is a species of mesre 
process upon which the property of a defendant may be 
seized at the commencement of a suit and before sum- 
mons to him, and may be held to satisfy the judgment the 
plaintiff may recover. In other States this writ can issue 
only against absconding debtors and those who conceal 
themselves. See FOREIGN, GARNISHMENT, TRUSTEE PROC- 
ESS. Bouvier. Burrill. Blackstone. 

Syn.— ATTACHMENT, AFFECTION. The leading idea of 
affection is that of warmth and tenderness; the leading 
idea of attachment is that of being bound to some object 
by strong and lasting ties. There is more of sentiment 
(and sometimes of romance) in affection, and more of 
principle in persevering attachment. We speak of the 
ardor of the one, and the fidelity of the other. There is 
another distinction between the use and the application 
of these words. The term ad/achment is applied to a 
wider range of objects than affection. A man may have 
a strong attachment to his country, to his profession, to 
his principles, and even to favorite places; in respect 
to none of these could we use the word affeciton. 

At-tack’, v.t. [imp.&p.p. ATTACKED; p.pr. & vb. 
nN. ATTACKING.] [Fr. attaquer, It. attaccare, to fas- 
ten, to attack; Sp. & Pg. atacar, to attack, to fas- 
ten. See ATTACH. ] 

1. To fall upon with force ; to assail, as with force 
and arms; to assault. ‘“détack their lines.” Dryden. 

2. To fall upon with unfriendly words or writing ; 
to begin a controversy with; to attempt to overthrow 
or bring into disrepute, by satire, calumny, or criti- 
elem as, to a¢tack a man, or his opinions, in a pam- 
phlet. 

3. (Chem.) To begin to dissolve, or decompose, 
by chemical agents. 

Syn.—To Arrack, ASSAIL, ASSAULT, INVADE. These 
words all denote a violent onset; attack being the generic 
term, and the others specific forms of attack. To attack 
is to commence the onset; to assail is to make a sudden 
and violent attack; to assault (literally, to leap upon) is 
to attack with still greater vehemence; to zvade is to 
enter by force on what belongs to another. Thus, a person 
may attack by offering violence of any kind; he may assail 
by means of missile weapons; he may assault by direct 
personal violence; a king may tnvade by marching an 
army into a country. Figuratively, we may say, men at- 
tack with argument or satire; they assai/ with abuse or 
reproaches; they may be assaulted by severe temptations ; 
the rights of the people may be é7vaded by the encroach- 
ments of the crown. 

At-tack’, n. [Fr. attaque.] An onset; first inva- 
sion; a falling on with force or violence, or with 
calumny, satire, or criticism. ‘‘ A hopeless, ill-ad- 
vised attack.” Young. 

At-tick’a-ble, a. [Fr. attaquable.] Capable of be- 
ing attacked; assailable. 

At-tack/’er,. One who attacks or assaults. 

At/ta-edt/tie, a. Pertaining to the Attacotti, a tribe 

_ of ancient Britons, allies of the Scots. Pinkerton. 

At/ta-gas, |n. [Lat. attagen, Gr. drrayfy, drra- 

At/ta-gen, yas.| (Ornith.) A variety of the Te- 
trao bonasia, or hazel grouse, found in the south of 

_ Europe. Cuvier. 

At/ta-gham. See YATAGHAN. 

At-t2in’, v.i. [According to its form, from Lat. 
attinere, to hold to, from ad and fenere, to hold, but 
with the sense of Fr. atteindre, Lat. attingere, from 
ad and tangere, to touch, reach. ] 

1. To come or arrive, by motion, bodily exertion, 
or efforts toward a place or object; to reach. 

If by any means they might attain to Phenice. Acts xxvii. 12. 


2. To come or arrive, by an effort of mind. 
Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; itis high; Ican 
not attain to it. Ps, exxxix. 6. 
At-tiin’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ATTAINED; p. pr. & vb, 
2. ATTAINING. | 
1. To achieve or accomplish, that is, to reach by 
efforts; to gain; to compass. 
Is he wise who hopes to attain the end without the means? 
Tillotson. 
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2. To reach or come to, by progression or mo- 
tion. [Mare.] <‘Canaan he now attains.” Milton, 
But ere such tidings shall his ears attain. Hoole. 

3. To reach in excellence or degree; to equal. 

Syn.— ATTaIn, OBrarn, Procure. Alain always 
implies an effort toward an object. Hence it is not sy- 
nonymous with oblain and procure, which do not neces- 
sarily imply such effort. We procure or obtain a thing by 
purchase or loan, and we obtain by inheritance, but we 
do not attain it by such means. An inattention to this 
distinction has led good authors into great mistakes in 
the use of this word. 

At-tain’,n. Attainment. [Obs.] 

At-tain/a-bil/i-ty, n. Attainableness. Coleridge. 

At-tain’/a-ble, a. Capable of being attained or 
reached by efforts of the mind or body; capable of 
being compassed or accomplished by efforts direct- 
ed to the object; as, perfection is not attainable in 
this life. 

{2 From an inattention to the true sense of this word, 
as explained under ATTAIN, authors have very improperly 
used this word for obtainable, procurable; as in the fol- 
lowing passages : — 

The kind and quality of food and liquor, the species of hab- 
itation, furniture, and clothing, to which the common people 
of each country are habituated, must be attainable with ease 
and certainty. Paley. 


General Howe would not permit the purchase of those arti- 
cles (clothes and blankets] in Philadelphia, and they were not 
attainable in the country. Marshall. 

At-tain/’a-ble-mess, n. The quality of being at- 
tainable; attainability. 

At-tiin/der, n. [O. Fr. attaindre, to accuse, to 
stain, N. Fr. atteindre, to reach or come to, Lat. at- 
tingere. See ATTAIN.] 

1. A staining, corruption, or rendering impure. 

He lived from all attainder of suspect. Shak. 

2. (Com. Law.) The stain, forfeiture, and corrup- 
tion of blood which followed on being condemned 
for certain crimes. A bill of attainder was a bill 
brought into parliament for attainting persons con- 
demned for high treason. 

Upon the thorough demonstration of which guilt by legal 
attainder the feudal covenant is broken. Blackstone. 

(> By the constitution of the United States, no bili of 
attainder shall be passed; and no attainder of treason (in 
consequence of a judicial sentence) shall work corruption 
of blood or forfeiture, except during the life of the person 
attainted. 

3. The act of attainting. 

An act was made for the attainder of several persons. Eneye. 


At-tain’ment, ». 1. The act of attaining; the act 
of arriving at or reaching; hence, the act of obtain- 
ing by efforts. ‘The attainment of every desired 
object.” Sir W. Jones. 

2. That which is attained to, or obtained by ex- 
ertion; acquirement; acquisition. ‘Our attain- 
ments are mean,” mrew. 

At-taint’, v.t. [imp.& p.p. ATTAINTED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. ATTAINTING.] [O. Fr. attaint, atiainct, 
p. p. of attaindre. See ATTAINDER. ] 

1. To stain; to obscure; hence, to disgrace; to 
cloud with infamy. ‘Lest she with blame her 


honor should attaint.” Spenser. 
For so exceeding shone his glistening ray, 

That Phebus’ golden face it did attaint. Spenser. 

2. To taint or corrupt. ‘‘dAttainé with any pas- 

sion of inflaming love.” Shak. 


3. (Law.) (a.) To taint or corrupt, as blood; to 
extinguish the pure or inheritable blood of, when a 
person is found guilty of treason or felony, by con- 
fession, battle, or verdict, and consequent sentence 
of death, or by special act of parliament. ‘No 
person shall be attainted of high treason where cor- 
ruption of blood is incurred, but by the oath of two 
witnesses,” &c. Stat.7& 8 Wm. ILI. (b.) To taint, 
as the credit of jurors convicted of giving a false 
verdict. This is done by special writ of attaint, 
The conviction of such a crime attaints the reputa- 
tion of jurors, and renders them infamous. 

At-taint’,n. [O. Fr. attainte. See supra.] 

1. A stain, spot, or taint. See TAINT. Shak. 

2. (Law.) A writ which lies after judgment, to 
inquire whether a jury has given a false verdict 


in any court of record. Bouvier. 
3. (Far.) A blow or wound on the leg of a horse, 
made by over-reaching. White. 


At-taint/ment, n. State of being attainted. Ashmole. 

At-tiint/tive, nn. State of being attainted; attaint- 

_ ment. _ Speed, 

At/tal, ns Same as ATTLE. 

At-tim/i-mate, v. ¢. [Lat. atéaminare.] To cor- 

_rupt; to defile; to contaminate. [Obs.] Blount. 

At/tar, n. [Ar. itr, perfume, from «tira, to smell 
sweetly.] A volatile and highly fragrant essential 
oil, obtained from the petals of roses. [More com- 
monly called otto. | 

At-task’, v.¢. [Prefix a and task, q.v.] To task; 


to tax. [Obs.] Shak. 
At-taste’, v.¢. [Prefix a and taste, q.v.] To taste 
or cause to taste. [Obs.] Chaucer. 


At-tém/per, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ATTEMPERED ; P).)7’. 
& vb. 2. ATTEMPERING.] [Lat. attemperare, of ad 
and temperare, to soften, temper; O. Fr. attemprer. 
See TEMPER. ] , 

1. To reduce, modify, or moderate, by mixture, 
as, to attemper heat by a cooling mixture, or spirit 
by diluting it with water. 
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2. To soften, mollify, or moderate; as,to attem- 
per rigid justice with clemency. 
3. To mix in just prone to regulate; as,a 
mind well attempered with kindness and justice. 
4. To accommodate; to make suitable; to adapt. 
“ Arts... attempered to the lyre.” Pope. 
At-tém/per-ance, n. [O. Fr. attemprance.] Tem- 
perance, [Obs] Chaucer. 
Attém/’per-ate, a. [Lat. attemperatus, p. p. of 
attemperare. See supra.] ‘Tempered ; propor- 
tioned; suited; adapted. 
Hope must be proportioned and attemperate to the promise. 
Hammond. 
At-tém/’per-ate,v.¢. To attemper; to proportion ; 
to regulate. _[ Obs.] Barrow, 
At+tém/per-ly, adv. Temperately. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
At-tém/per-ment, n. [O. Fr. attemprement.] A 
tempering, or mixing in due proportion. 
At-témpt/ (-témt’), v. ft. Limp. & p.p. ATTEMPTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ATTEMPTING.] [O. Fr. attempter, 
atempter, N. Fr. attenter, Pr. atientar, Lat. atten- 
tare, to attempt, from ad and tentare, tempiare, to 
touch, try, v. intens. of tendere, to stretch.] 
1. To make trial or experiment of; to try; to en- 
deavor; to assay; as, to attempt to sing; to attempt 
a bold flight. 
It may with mine E 
Draw their own ruin who attempt the deed. Dilton. 
2. To attack; to make an effort or attack upon; 
as, to attempt the enemy’s camp, ‘ Without at- 
tempting his adversary’s life.” Motley. 
3. To tempt; to induce. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Since I see you are so fearful, that nothing can with ease 
attempt you. Shak. 
4. To move; to test. [Obs. and rare.] ‘‘ Well at- 
tempted plate.” Fairfax. 
At-témpt/, v.i. To make an effort or endeavor, or 
an attack, 
I have been so hardy to attempt uponaname. Glanville. 
At-témpt/ (-témt’), 2. An essay, trial, or endeavor; 
an attack; or an effort to gain a point. 
By his blindness maimed for high attempts. Milton. 
Syn.— ATTEMPT, ENDEAVOR, EFFORT, EXERTION, 
TriAL. These words agree in the idea of calling forth 
our powers into action. Trial is the generic term; it de- 
notes u putting forth of one’s powers with a view to de- 
termine what they can accomplish; as, to make ¢ria/l of 
one’s strength. An attempt is always directed to some 
definite and specific object; as, ‘* The attempt, and not the 
deed, Confounds us.” Shak. An endeavor is a continued 
attempt; as, ‘‘ The high endeavor and the glad success.” 
Cowper. Effort and exertion are a straining of the fac- 
ulties in order to carry out an attempt, erertion being 
the stronger term; as, to make one united effort, with 
the utmost erertion of our powers, for the attainment of 
the high object which is set before us. See Try. 
At-témpt/a-ble (-t%mt/-), @. Capable of being at- 
tempted, tried, or attacked; liable to an attempt or 
attack. Shak. 
At-témpt/er (-ttmt/-), nm. One who attempts. 
At-témpt'ive (-t%mt/-), @ Disposed or ready to 
attempt; enterprising; adventurous. [Obs.] 
Attemptive, able, worthy, generous. Daniel. 
At-ténd/, v. t. , [imp. & p.p. ATTENDED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. ATTENDING.| [Lat. attendere, to stretch (se. 
animum, to apply the mind to), from Lat. ad and 
tendere, to stretch; Fr. attendre, to expect, to wait, 
Pr. atendre, Sp. atender, It. attendere. See TEND.| 
1. To direct the attention to; to fix the mind upon; 
to give heed to; to regard; to consider. [ Obs. 
The diligent pilot in a dangerous tempest doth not attend 
the unskillful words of the passenger. Sidney. 
2. To go or stay with, as a companion, minister, 
or servant; to wait on; to serve. 


The fifth had charge sick persons to attend. Spenser. 
His companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the emperor. Shak. 


3. To be present with ; to accompany; to be 
united or consequent to ; as, pain attended with 
fever; a measure attended with ill effects,, 

4. To wait for; to await; to remain, abide, or be 
in store for. [Obs.] ‘The state that attends all 
men after this.” Locke, 

Three days I promised to attend my doom. Dryden. 

At-ténd’,v.i. 1. To apply the mind, or pay atten- 

tion, with a view to perceive, understand, or com- 

ply; to pay regard; to heed;—usually followed 
by to. 

Attend to the voice of my supplications. Ps. lxxxvi. 6. 

Man can not at the same time attend to two objects. Bp. Taylor. 

2. To accompany or be present or near at hand, 
in pursuance of duty; to wait or be in waiting; — 
with on or won. 

He was required to attend upon the committee. Clarendon. 

3. To stay; to delay. [Obs.] 

For this perfection she must yet attend, 
Till to her Maker she espoused be. Davies. 

Syn.—To ArrenD, Listen, HEARKEN. We attend, with 
a view to hear and learn; we disten with fixed attention, 
in order to hear correctly, or to consider what has been 
said; we hearken when we listen with a willing mind, 
and in reference to obeying. It is of great importance for 
the learner to at/end to the rules that are laid down: it 
becomes the young to hearken to the counsel of their 
elders, and to Zisten to the admonitions of conscience. 

But, thy relation now! for I attend, 


Pleased with thy words, Milton. 
Come, listen, listen, ladies gay; 
No haughty feats of arms I tell. Scott, 
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But hearken, lady; 
One thing I must entreat, your leave and sufferance. 
Beau. & Fi. 
See ACCOMPANY. 
At-ténd/ance, n. [O. Fr.] 
1. The act of attending or being in waiting; ser- 
vice; ministry. ‘I dance attendance here.” Shak. 
2. The persons attending; a train; a retinue. 
If your stray attendance be yet lodged. Milton. 
3. Attention ; regard; careful application of mind. 
“ Diligent attendance to instruction.” Barrow. 
Give attendance to reading. 1 Tim. iv. 18, 
4. Expectation; waiting for. [Obs.] 
The languishing attendance and expectation of death. 


Hooker. 
At-ténd/an-¢y, n. Attendance. [Obs.] Fuller. 
At-ténd/ant, a. [Fr. attendant, p. pr. of attendre. 
See supra. | 
1. Being present, or in the train, ‘Attendant on 
their Lord.” Milton. 
2. Accompanying, connected with, or immedi- 
ately following, as consequential; as, intemperance 
with all its attendant evils. 
The natural melancholy attendant upon his situation added 
to the gloom of the owner of the mansion. W. Scott. 
3. (Law.) Depending on, or owing duty or service 
to; as, the wife attendant to the heir. Cowell. 
Attendant keys (Aus.), the keys or scales on the fifth 
above, and fifth below (or fourth above), any key-note or 
tonic, considered in relation to the key or seale on that 
tonic. Calicott. 
At-ténd/ant, . 1. One who attends or accompa- 
nies in any character whatever, as a friend, com- 
panion, servant, agent, or suitor, ‘‘ A train of at- 
tendants.” Hallam. 
2. One who is present; as, an attendant at or 
upon a meeting. 
3. That which accompanies oris consequent; con- 
comitant. 
A love of fame, the attendant of noble spirits. Pope. 
4. (Law.) One who owes duty or service to, or 
depends on, another. Cowell. 
At-téinder,n. One who attends; a companion; an 
associate. [JZare.] 


At-ténd/ment, n. 1. An attendant circumstance. 


[Obs.] “The... attendments of hell.” Browne. 
2. Intention. [Obs.] Spenser, 


At-tént’, a. [Lat. attentus, p. p. of attendere. See 
ATTEND.] Attentive; heedful. [Obs.] ‘‘ Let thine 
ears be attent.” 2 Chron. vi. 40. 

At-tént’, n. Attention; heed. [Obs.] “ With... 
due attent.” Spenser. 

At-tén/tates, ee pl. [Lat. attentatum, pl. atten- 

At-tén/tats, tata, from attentare, to attempt, 
q.v.] (Law.) (a@.) Proceedings in a court of judi- 
eature, after an inhibition is decreed. (b.) Things 
wrongly innovated or attempted in a suit by an in- 
ferior judge. 

At-tén/tion, ». [Fr. attention, Lat. attentio.] 

1. The act of attending or heeding; the energetic 
application of the mind to any object, whether sen- 
sible or spiritual ; exclusive or special considera- 
tion ; earnest consideration, thought, or regard; 
obedient or affectionate heed; the supposed power 
or faculty to attend. 


They say, the tongues of dying men 


Enforce attention like deep harmony. Shak. 


(= “ Attention is avoluntary act; it requires an active } 


exertion to begin and continue it; and it may be con- 
tinued as long as we will; but consciousness is involun- 
tary.” Reid. 

2. Act of civility, or courtesy; as, attention to a 
stranger. 

Syn.—Care; heed; study; consideration; applica- 
tion; advertence; respect; regard. 

At-tént/ive, a. ([Fr. atientif.] _Heedful; intent; 
observant; regarding with care. It is applied to the 
senses of hearing and seeing, as, an attentive ear or 
eye; to the application of the mind, as in contem- 
plation; or to the application of the mind, together 
with the senses above mentioned, as when a person 
is attentive to the words, and to the manner and 
matter, of a speaker at the same time. 

Syn.—Heedful; intent; observant; mindful; regard- 
ful; circumspect; watchful. See YIELDING. 

At-tént/ive-ly, adv. In an attentive manner; with 
fixed attention; heedfully; carefully. 

Attentively he heard us while we spoke. Dryden. 

At-tént/ive-ness,n. The state of being attentive; 
heedfulness; attention. 

At-tént/ly, adv. Attentively. [Obs.] Barrow. 

Attén/ii-ant, a. (Fr. atténuant, Lat. attenuans, 

pr. of attenuare. See infra.]_ Making thin, as 
fluids; diluting; rendering less dense and viscid; 
as, an attenuant medicine, 

At-tén/ii-ant, n. (JVed.) A medicine that thins or 
dilutes the fluids; a diluent. Dunglison. 

At-tén/ii-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ATTENUATED; 
Dp. pr. & vb. nN. ATTENUATING.] [Lat. attenuatus, 
p. p. of attenuare, from ad and tenuare, to make 
thin, tenwis, thin; Fr. atténuer, Pr. atenwar.)} 

1. To make thin, or less consistent; to render less 
viscid; specifically, to subtilize, as the humors of 
the body, orto break them into finer parts. 

2. To break or wear into finer or very minute 
parts; to comminute. 


This uninterrupted motion must attenuate and wear away 
the hardest rocks. Chaptal, Trans. 
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3. To make slender; to reduce in thickness. 

4. To draw out or extend in length. 

To undersell our rivals... has led the manufacturer to... 
attenuate his processes, in the allotment of tasks, to an ex- 
treme point. 7 I. Taylor. 

At-tén/ii-itte (45), v. 7. To become thin, slender, or 
fine; to grow less; to lessen. 

The attention wttenuates as its sphere contracts. Coleridge. 
At-tén/ii-ate, a. [Lat. attenuatus, p. p. of at- 
At-tén/ii-a/ted,}  tenware. See supra.| Made thin, 

or less viscid ; made slender. Bacon. 

At-tén/i-i/tion, n. [ Fr. atténuation, Pr. atenuacio, 
Lat. attenuatio.] 

1. The act of attenuating,or making thin, as fluids ; 
as, the attenuation of the humors. 

2. The act of making fine by comminution or at- 
trition; pulverization. 

The action of the air facilitates the attenuation of these 
rocks. Jhaptal, Trans. 

3. The act or process of making slender or lean. 
At/ter, n. [A.-8. etter.] Poison ; corrupt matter 

from sores. [Obs.] Holland, 
t/ter-ate, )v.t. [L. Lat. atterare, atterrare, at- 

At/ter-rite, errare, to carry earth to another 
place, to carry or add earth to ashore; from Lat. 
ad and terra, earth, land.] 

1. To wear away, as earth by the action of water. 
Hence, 

2. To form by the wearing and transporting ac- 
tion of water. 
t/ter-a/tion, ) n. The operation of forming land 

At’ter-ra/tion, by the action of the sea in wear- 
ing away the earth in one place and depositing it in 
another. [Obs.] pay. 

At-tést’,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. ATTESTED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. ATTESTING.] [Fr. attester, Lat. attestari, from 
ad and testari, to bear witness, from testis, witness. | 

1. To bear witness to; to certify; to affirm to be 
true or genuine; as, to attest the truth of a writing; 
to attest a copy of record. 

Facts ... attested by particular pagan authors. Addison. 

2. To give proof of; to manifest; as, the ruins of 
Palmyra atéest its ancient magnificence. 

3. To call to witness; to invoke as conscious, 

The sacred streams which Heaven’s imperial state 
Attests in oaths, and fears to violate. Dryden. 

At-tést’, n. Witness; testimony ; attestation. [ Rare.] 
“The attest of eyes and ears.” Shak. 
t/tes-ta‘tion, n. [Fr. attestation, Lat. attestatio.] 
Testimony; witness; a solemn or official declara- 
tion, verbal or written, in support of a fact; evi- 
dence. The truth appears from the attestation of 
witnesses, or of the proper officer. The subscrip- 
tion of a name to a writing as a witness, is an atées- 
tation. 

At-tést/er, n. One who attests; an attestor. 

At-tést/ive, a. Attesting; furnishing evidence. [7.] 

At-tést/or,n. One who attests. 

At/tie, a. [Lat. Atticus, Gr. ’Arrixds.] Pertaining 
to Attica, in Greece, or to its principal city, Ath- 
ens; marked by such qualities as were characteris- 
tic of the Athenians. Thus, Attic wit, Attic salt, a 
poignant, delicate wit, peculiar to the Athenians; 
an Attic style, a style pure, classical, and elegant; 
Attic faith, inviolable faith; Attic purity, special 
purity of language. 

Attic base (Arch.), the base of a column, used in the 
Corinthian and Ionic orders, and by some architects in 
the Doric, — Attic story. See ATTIC, n. 

At/tie, n. [Fr.attique.] 1. (Arch.) (a.) A story in 
the upper part of a house, with small windows 
either in or above the cornice; also, frequently ap- 
plied to the garret. (b.) A low order, commonly 
used over a principal order, and never ornamented 
with columns, but usually with ante or sinall pi- 
lasters. Gwitt. 

2. An Athenian; an Athenian author. 

At/tie-al, a. Pertaining to Athens; pure; classical; 
refined; Attic. [Obs.] Hammond, 

At/ti-cigm, n. [Fr. atticisme, Gr.?Arrixcopés. | 

1. The peculiar style and idiom of the Greek lan- 
guage, used by the Athenians; refined and elegant 
Greek; concise and elegant expression. 

2. A particular attachment to the Athenians. 

At/ti-cize, v.t. [Gr. ’Arrexifew, Lat. atticissare.] 
To conform or make conformable to the language 
or idiom of Attica; as, adjectives in os, when Atti- 
cized, become ws. 
t/ti-cize, v. i. 1. To use Atticisms, or the idiom 
of the Athenians. 

2. To side with the Athenians, or to subserve the 
interests of Athens. Smith’s Thucydides. 

At-tig/ii-otis, a. [Lat. attiguus, from attingere, 
to touch. See ATrarin.] ‘Touching; bordering; 
contiguous. [Obs.] 

At-tinge’, v.t. [Lat. attingere, to touch, See Ar- 
TAIN.) To touch lightly. [Obs.] Coles. 

At-tire’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ATTIRED; p. pr. & vb. 2. 
ATTIRING.] [O. Fr. attirer, atirer, to array, dis- 
pose, adorn; Pr. atieyrar, O. Fr. tiere, Pr. tieira, 
rank, order; A-S, ¢ier, series, attire; O. H. Ger. 
ziart, N. H. Ger. zier, ornament, zieren, to adorn, 
attire. See Trre.] To dress; to array; to adorn; 
especially, to adorn with elegant or splendid gar- 
ments. ‘Finely attired in a robe of white.” Shak. 

With the linen miter shall he be attired. Lev. xvi. 4. 

At-tire’,n. 1. Dress; clothes; habit; but appropri- 
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ATTIRER 


ornamental dress. ‘Earth in her rich at- 
Milton. 


der. ii. 32, 


ately 

tire? 
Can a bride forget her attire ? 

2. (Her.) The horns of a deer. 

3. (Bot.) The internal parts of a flower, included 
within the empalement, or calyx, and the foliation, 
or corolla, [Obs.] Johnson. 

At-tirfer,n. One who attires. 

At-ti’tle, v.t. [Lat. attitulare, adtitulare, from ad 
and titulare, to entitle, from titulus, title.] ‘To en- 
title. [Obs. Gower. 

At/ti-tiide (53), n. [Fr. attitude, for aptitude, It. at- 
titudine, Sp. actitud, L. Lat. aptitudo, from aptus, 
suited, fitted. | 

1. The posture or position of a person, or the 
manner in which the parts of his body are disposed; 
as, a threatening attitude; an attitude of entreaty. 

b. Posture or position of things, in a correspond- 
ing relation; as, in times of trouble let a nation pre- 
serve a firm attitude. 

3. (Paint. & Sculp.) The posture or action in 
which a figure or statue is placed; the gesture of a 
figure or statue; such a disposition of the parts as 
serves to express the action and sentiments of the 
person represented, 

Syn.—Artirupe, Posture. These words both de- 
scribe the visible disposition of the limbs. Posture relates 
to their position merely ; attitude refers to their fitness for 
some specific object. The object of an altitude is to set 
forth and exhibit some internal feeling; as, an attitude of 
wonder, of admiration, of grief, &c. It is, therefore, 
essentially and designedly expressive. Its object is the 
same with that of gesture; viz., to hold forth and repre- 
sent emotion. Postwre has no such design. If we speak 
of posture in prayer, or the postwre of devotion, it is only 
the natural disposition of the limbs, without any intention 
to show forth or exhibit. — 


’Tis the business of a painter in his choice of attitudes (pos- 
iluree) to foresee the effect and harmony of the lights and shad- 


ows. Dryden. 
Never to keep the body in the same posture half an hour at 
a time. Bacon. 


At'titii/di-mal, a. Pertaining to attitude. 
At/titi/dina/ri-an, . One who attitudinizes. 
At/ti-ti/di-nize, v.i. To assume affected attitudes. 
Maria, who is the most picturesque figure, was put to atti- 
tudinize at the harp. Mrs. H. More. 

At/tle,n. [Cf. AppLE.] (Mining.) Rubbish or 
refuse consisting of broken rock containing little or 
no ore. Weale. 

AttéblVlent, a. [Lat. atiollens, p. pr. of attollere, 
from ad and follere, to lift.] Lifting wp; raising; 
as, an attollent muscle. Derham. 

At-tbéVient, n. (Anat.) A muscle which raises 
some part, as the ear, the eyeball, or the upper eye- 
lid ; — otherwise called levator or elevator. 

At-tonee’, adv. [At and once.| Once for all; at 
once; immediately. [| Obs.] Spenser. 

At-tone’, v. & adv. See ATONE. 

At-torn’ (-tfirn’), vi. [O. Fr. attorner, to direct, 
prepare, dispose, attorn; L. Lat. attornare, attur- 
nare, attorniare, to commit business to another, to 
attorn; Pr. atornar, to return, It. attorniare, to in- 
close, from ad and O. Fr..torner, tourner, L. Lat. 
tornare, Pr. & Sp. tornar, to turn, It. fornare, to 
return, Lat. ornare, to turn in lathe, to round off, 
tornus, Gr. Tépvos, a turner’s wheel, or chisel. See 
orl 

1. (feudal Law.) To turn, or transfer homage 
and service from one lord to another. This is the 
act of feudatories, vassals, or tenants, upon the 
alienation of the estate. Blackstone. 

2. (Modern Law.) To agree to become tenant to 
one to whom reversion has been granted. Burrill, 

At-tor/ney (-tfir/ny), 2.; pl. AT-TOR/NEYS, [O. Fr. 
attorné, atorné, atourné, p. p. of attorner, atorner, 
L. Lat, attornatus, attwrnatus. See ATTORN. 

* (Zit.) One who takes the turn or place o 
other. 


an- 


And will have no attorney but myself. Shak. 

2. (Law.) One who is legally appointed by another 
to transact any business for him. 

(= An attorney is either public or private. A private 
attorney, or an attorney in fact, is a person appointed by 
another, by a letter or power of attorney, to transact any 
business for him out of court; but in a more extended 
sense, this class includes any agent employed in any busi- 
ness, or to do any act in pavs, for another. A public attor- 
ney, or attorney at law, is an officer of a court of law, 
legally qualified to prosecute and defend actions in such 
court, on the retainer of clients. Bowvier.— The attorney 
at law answers to the procuraior of the civilians, to the 
solicitor in chancery, and to the proctor in the ecclesias- 
tical and admiralty courts, and all of these are compre- 
hended under the more general term lawyer. In Great 
Britain and some of the United States, attorneys are dis- 
tinguished from counselors in that the business of the 
former is to carry on the practical and formal parts of the 
suit. In many of the United States, however, no such 
distinction exists. 

A power, letter, or warrant of attorney, a written 
authority from one person empowering another to trans- 
act business for him. 

At-tor’/ney (-tfir/-), v.¢ To perform by proxy; to 
employ asa proxy. [Obs.] Shak. 
At-tor/ney-%étn/er-al, n. (ZLaw.) An officer of 
the state empowered to act in all cases in which the 
state is a party. Bouvier. 
At-tor’ney-ship (-tfir’-), m. The oflice of an attor- 
ney; agency for another. Shak. 
At-torn’/ment (-tirn’-),n. [O. Fr. attornement, L. 
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Lat. attornamentum. See Arrorn.] (Law.) The 
act of a feudatory, vassal, or tenant, by which he 
consents, upon the alienation of an estate, to receive 
a new lord or superior, and transfers to him his 
homage and service; the agreement of a tenant to 
acknowledge the purchaser of the estate as his land- 
lord. See ATTORN. Burrill. Blackstone. 

At-traet’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. ATTRACTED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. ATTRACTING.] [O. Fr. attraicter, L. Lat. 
attractare, from Lat. attractum, attrahere, from ad 
and trahere, to draw. ] 

1. To draw to, or cause to tend to; especially to 
cause to approach, adhere, or combine; or to cause 
to resist divulsion, separation, or decomposition, 

All bodies and all parts of bodies mutually attract them- 
selves and one another. Derham. 

2. To draw by influence of a moral kind; to invite 
or allure; as, to attract admirers. 

Altracted by thy beauty still to gaze. 

Syn.—To draw; allure; invite; entice. 

At-traet’,n. [O. Fr. attraict. See supra.] Attrac- 
tion. [ Obs. Hudibras. 
At-triet/a-bili-ty, n. The quality of being at- 
tractable, or of being subject to the law of attrac- 
tion. Sir W. Jones, 
At-triiet/a-ble, a. Capable of being attracted; sub- 
ject to attraction. Kerr. 
At-trietie, a. Having power of attraction; 
At-traetie-al,} attractive. [Obs.] Tay. 
At-traet/ile, a. Having power to attract. Med. Rep. 
At-traet/ing-ly, adv. In an attracting manner. 
At-trae/tion, 2. [Fr. attraction, Pr. atraccio, Lat. 
attractio. | 

1. (Physics.) An invisible power in a body by 
which it draws any thing to itself; the power in 
nature acting mutually between bodies or ultimate 
particles, tending to draw them together, or to pro- 
duce their cohesion or combination, and conversely 
resisting separation. 

{Sr Attraction is exerted at both senszble and insensible 
distances, and is variously denominated according to its 
qualities or phenomena. Under attraction at sensible dis- 
tances, there are,— 

(1.) Attraction of gravitation; which acts at all dis- 
tances throughout the universe, and has a direct relation 
to guantily of matter by weight, and not to quality or 
condition: 

(2.) Magnetic, diamagnetic, and electrical attraction ; 
each of which is limited in its sensible range and is polar 
in its action, a property dependent on the gwality or con- 
dition of matter, and not on its quantity. 

Under attraction at 7rsensible distances, there are, — 

(1.) Adhesive attraction; attraction between surfaces 
of sensible extent, or by the medium of an intervening 
substance. 

(2.) Cohesive attraction; attraction between ultimate 
particles, whether like or unlike, and causing simply an 
aggregation or a union of those particles, as in the ab- 
sorption of gases by charcoal, or of oxygen by spongy 
platinum, or the process of solidification or crystalliza- 
tion. The power in adhesive attraction is strictly that of 
cohesion, although coarse and mechanical in the mode of 
its application. 

(3.) Capillary attraction; attraction causing a liquid 
to rise,in capillary tubes or interstices, above its level 
outside, as in very small glass tubes, or a sponge, or any 
porous substance, when one end is inserted in the liquid: 
it is a condition of cohesive attraction. 

(4.) Chemical attraction, or afinity ; attraction be- 
tween ultimate particles of unlike kinds or polarities, and 
resulting in a compound possessing new and _ specific 
properties. The term electrical altraction is often made 
to comprehend chemical attraction, under the idea that 
the power is essentially the same. 

2. The act of attracting; the effect of the princi- 
ple of attraction. 

Attraction may be performed by impulse or some other 
means. Newton. 

3. The power or act of alluring, drawing to, in- 
viting, or engaging; as, the attraction of beauty or 
eloquence. 

Syn.—Allurement; enticement; charm. 

At-trietlive, a. [Pr. atractiu, Fr. attractif.] 

1. Having the power or quality of attracting or 
drawing; as, the attractive force of bodies. Newton. 

9.. Attracting or drawing by moral influence; al- 
luring; inviting; engaging. ‘‘Attractive graces.” 
Milton. ‘Attractive eyes.” Thackeray. 

At-triet/Ive, n. That which attracts or incites. 
“ An attractive of love.” Baxter. 
The gospel speaks nothing but attractives and se algae Sect 
OUth. 
At-trietlive-ly, adv. In an attractive manner; 
with the power of attracting. 
At-triiet/Ive-mess, 2. The quality of being attract- 
ive or engaging. South. 
At-triet/or, x. One who, or that which, attracts. 
At/tra-hent, a. Attracting; drawing; attractive. 
At/tra-hent, n. [Lat. attrauhens, p. pr. of attrahere. 
See ATTRACT. | 
1. That which attracts or draws, as a magnet. 
The motion of the steel to its attrahent. Glanville. 

2. (Med.) A substance formerly supposed to pos- 
sess the property of drawing the humors to the part 
where applied, but which really only excites action 
in the part, and thus may increase excretion, as an 
epispastic, sinapism, rubefacient, or suppurative. 

At-trap’, v. ¢. {From ad and trap, q. v.; L. Lat. 
trapus, cloth, Sp. trapo, cloth, Fr. drap, cloth, L. 
Lat. trappatura, trappings. | 


Milton. 
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1. To clothe; to adorn with trappings; to array. 
[Obs.] Spenser. 
2. (Fr. attraper, to catch.] To entrap; to in- 
snare, [Obs.] Grafton. 
At/tree-ta’tion, n. [Lat. attrectatio, from aitrec- 
tare, from ad and tractare, to handle.| Frequent 
handling; constant performance. [ Obs.) Bp. Taylor. 
At-trib/ti-ta-ble, a. Capable of being attributed, 
ascribed, or imputed; ascribable; imputable; as 
the fault is not-attributable to the author. , 
At-trib/iite, v.t. [imp.& p.p. ATTRIBUTED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. ATTRIBUTING.| [Lat. attribuere, atiritu- 
tum, from ad and tribuere, to bestow; Fr. attribuer 
Pr. & Sp. atribuir, It. attribuire.] To attach, in 
contemplation or as due; to impute; to assign; to 
ascribe; to consider as belonging. 
We attribute nothing to God that hath any repugnancy or 
contradiction in it. Tillotson. 
Syn.— See Ascnrise. 


At/tri-biite (119), mn. [Lat. attributum.] 

1. That which is attributed; that which is consid- 
ered as belonging to, or inherent in, a person or 
thing; an essential or necessary property or char- 
acteristic. 

But mercy is above this sceptered sway; 
It is an attribute to God himself. Shak. 

2. (Paint. & Sculp.) A symbol of office or char- 
acter added to any particular figure; as, a club is 
the attribute of Hercules. 

3. (Gram.) Quality, &c., denoted by an attributive. 

At/tri-bii’/tion, n. [Fr. attribution, Pr. atributio, 
Lat. attributio.| The act of attributing, or the qual- 
ity attributed; ascription; commendation. 

At-trib/ii-tive, a. (Fr. atiributif.] Attributing; 
pertaining to, or expressing, an attribute. ‘“Attrib- 
utive justice.” Bacon. 

At-trib/ii-tive, n. (Gram.) (a.) A word significant 
of an attribute, as an adjective, verb, or participle 
denoting the attribute of a substance, or an adverb 
denoting the attribute of an attribute. (b.) A modi- 
fying word joined to a noun. Harris. 

At-trib/ii-tive-ly, adv. (Gram.) In an attributive 
manner. 

At-trite’, a. [Lat. attritus, p.p. of atterere, from 
ad and terere, torub; Gr. reipeww. See TRITE.] 

1. Worn by rubbing or friction. Milton, 

2. (Theol.) Repentant only from fear of punish- 
ment ;— opposed to contrite. 

At-trite/ness,n. State of being worn. Johnson. 

on: pein (-trish‘un), ». [Fr. attrition, Lat. at- 
ritio. 

1. The act of wearing by friction, or by rubbing 
substances together; abrasion. 

The change of aliment is effected by attrition of the inward 
stomach. Arbuthnot. 

2. The state of being worn. Johnson. 

3. (Theol.) Grief for sin arising only from fear of 
penitent or feelings of shame, Wallis. 

At-ttine’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ATTUNED; p. pr. & vb. 
n. ATTUNING.| [From ad and tune, q. v.] 

1. To tune or put in tune; to adjust, as one sound 
to another; as, to attwne the voice to a harp. 

2. To arrange fitly; to make accordant, 

Wake to energy each social aim, 
Attuned spontaneous to the will of Jove. Beattie. 

A-twain’,adv. [O. Eng. atwaine, atwinne, attwene, 
from the prefix @ and twain, q. v.] In twain; asun- 
der. [Obs.] ‘‘ Cuts atwain the knots.” Tennyson. 

A-tween/, adv. or prep. [See supra, Cf. BEYWEEN. | 


Between. [Obs.] Spenser. 
A-twist’, a. [Prefix a and twist, q. v.] Twisted; 
distorted; awry. [Zare.] Halliwell. 
A-twixt’, adv. [See supra. Cf. BETWIxtT.] Be- 
twixt; between. [Obs.] Spenser. 


A-two! (a-too’), adv. [Prefix @ and two,q.v.] In 
two; intwain. [ Obds.] Chaucer. 

A-typ/fie, a. [Gr. a priv. and tizos, type.] Devoid 
of typical characters; producing a loss of typical 
characters. Dana. 

ofu-batnel (o-bin’/),n. [Fr. aubaine, from aubain, 
an alien, from Lat. alibt and the suflix -anus. Cf. 
Fr. loin and lointain, proche and prochain.] In- 
heritance of the property of a foreigner, 

Droit daubaine, the right formerly possessed by the 
king of France to all the personal property of which an 
alien died possessed. It was finally abolished in 1819. 

Bouvier. 
Aube,n. Analb. [Qbs.] See ALB. Fuller. 
eAu-ber ge! (o-berj’), n. [Fr.] Aninn. [Obs.] B. f: Fl. 
Au’ber-gist, n. [Fr. aubergiste.] One who keeps 
an inn or tavern. [fare.] ‘The aubergist at 
Terni.” Smollett. 
Aubin, n. (Fr. aubin, amble, equiv. to Lat. ambu- 
latura, from ambuilare, to walk about.] A broken 
kind of gait in a horse, between an amble and a 
gallop; — commonly called a Canterbury gallop. 
Au/burn, a. [Equiv. to alburn, q. v., from the L. 
Lat. albwrnus.| Reddish brown. 
His auburn locks on either shoulder flowed. Dryden. 


Aue/tion, n. [Lat. auctio, an increasing, a public 
sale, where the price was called out and the article 
sold adjudged to the last increaser of the price, or 
the highest bidder, from Lat. augere, auctum, to 
increase. | 

1. A public sale of property to the highest bidder, 
and regularly, by a person licensed and authorized 
for the purpose; a vendue. 
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2. The things sold at auction. 
Ask you why Prynne the whole auction buys? Pope. 
t=" In America, the more prevalent expression has 
been ‘sales at auction,” as if referring to the place 
where they are made. In England, the form has always 
been “sales by auction,” i. e., by an increase of bids 
(Lat. auctione). This latter form is more correct, and is 
now coming into use in some of our leading newspapers. 
Dutch auction, the public offer of property at a price 
beyond its value, then gradually lowering the-price, till 
some one accepts it as purchaser. P. Cyc. 
Aue/tion, v.¢. To sell by auction. [Rare.] 
Aue/tion-a-ry,a. [Lat. auctionarius.] Belonging 
to an auction. [Lare.] 
With auctionary hammer in thy hand. Dryden. 
Aue/tion-eer’, n. [L. Lat. auctionator.] <A per- 
son who sells by auction; a person who disposes of 
goods or lands by public sale to the highest bidder. 
Aue/tion-eer’, v. ¢. [From the preceding noun.] 
To sell by auction. ‘ Estates ... Advertised and 
auctioneered away.” Cowper. 
Au/eu-pa/tion, n. [Lat. aucupatio, from aucupari, 
from auceps, contr. for aviceps, from avis, bird, and 
capere, to take.] The act or practice of taking birds ; 
fowling; bird-catching. [Obs.] Blount. 
Aw-da/ciotts, a. [Fr. audacieux, Lat. audax, from 
audere, to dare.] 
1. Of a daring, fearless spirit; adventurous; in- 
trepid; bold. [are.] 
As in a cloudy chair ascending, rides 
Audacious. Milton. 
2. Contemning the restraints of law, religion, or 
decorum; presumptuous; impudent; insolent; bold 
in wickedness. ‘‘4ewdaciows traitor.” ‘Such aa- 
dacious neighborhood.” Milton. 
3. Committed with, or proceeding from, daring 
effrontery or contempt oflaw. ‘dudacious cruelty.” 


“ dudacious prate.” Shak. 
Au-da/ciots-ly, adv. In an audacious manner; 
with excess of boldness. Shak. 


Au-dia/ciotis-ness, n. The quality of being au- 
dacious; impudence; audacity. 
Au-dac’ity, n. 1. Daring spirit, resolution, or 
confidence; venturesomeness. 
The freedom and audacity necessary in the commerce of 
men. Tatler. 
2. Audaciousness ; presumptuous impudence; 
implying a contempt of law or moral restraint. 

“Arrogant audacity.” Joye. 
Aud/i-an-¥sm,n. (cel. Hist.) Anthropomorphism, 

or the doctrine of Audius, a Syrian of the fourth 

century, who maintained that God has a human 
shape; from Gen. i. 26. Neander. 

Au/di-bil/i-tty, n. The quality of being audible; 
power of being heard. J.D. Forbes, 

Au/di-ble, a. [L. Lat. audibilis, from audire, to 
hear, kindred with the Gr. ais, Laconie and Cretic 
for ots, and Lat. auris, ear.] Capable of being 
heard; loud enough to be heard; as, an audible 
voice or whisper. 

Au/di-ble, n. An object of hearing. [Obs.] 

Visibles are swiftlier carried to the sense than audibles. Bacon. 
Au/di-ble-mess, n. The quality of being audible. 
Au/di-bly, adv. In an audible manner; in a man- 

ner so as to be heard. 
Auw/’di-eng¢ge (Synop., § 180), 2. 

audiencia, Lat. audientia.]} 

' 1. The act of hearing, or attending to sounds. 

Thou therefore give due audience, and attend. Milton. 
2. Admittance to a hearing; reception to an inter- 

view, especially with a sovereign or the head of a 

government, for conference or the transaction of 

business. 
Let me have audience: I am sent to speak, 


[Fr. audience, Pr. 


My holy lord of Milan, from the king. Shak. 

3. An auditory; an assembly of hearers. 
Pit audience find, though few. Milton. 
He drew his audience upward to the sky. Dryden. 


Court of audience, or audience court, a court held 
originally before an archbishop in person: that of the 
archbishop of Canterbury is now held by the dean of the 
arches as his official. 

Au/di-ent, a. (Lat. audiens, gen. audientis, p. pr. 
of audire. See AUDIBLE.] Listening; paying at- 
tention. “dudient... souls.” HH. B. Browning. 

Au/di-ent,n. A hearer. [Obs.] Shelton, 

Audit, n. [Lat. audit, he hears, from audire. See 
AUDIBLE. | 

1. Audience; hearing. [Obs.] 

With his orisons.I meddle not, for he appeals to a high 
audit. Milton. 

2. An examination in general; but specifically, an 
examination of an account or of accounts, with the 
hearing of the parties concerned, by proper officers, 
or persons appointed for that purpose, who compare 
the charges with the vouchers, examine witnesses 
and state the balance. f 

You must prepare against to-morrow for your last suffering 
here, and your great audit hereatter. W. Scott. 

3. The result of such an examination, or an ac- 
count as adjusted by auditors; a final account. 

Yet I can make my audit up. 

4. A general receptacle or receiver. [Obs.] 

It [a little brook] paid to its common audit no more than 
the revenues of a little cloud. Bp. Taylor. 

Au/dit, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. AUDITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
AUDITING.] [From the preceding noun.| To ex- 


Shak. 
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amine and adjust, as an account or accounts; as, to 
audit the accounts of a treasurer, or of parties who 
have a suit depending in court. 
Au/dit, v.i. To settle or adjust an account. ‘Let 
Hocus audit.” Arbuthnot. 
Mu-dtta Querela, [Lat. auditus, -a,-um, p.p- 
of audire, to hear,and querela, complaint.] (Law.) 
A writ which lies for a party against whom judg- 
ment is recovered, but to whom good matter of dis- 
charge has subsequently accrued which could not 
have been ayailed of to prevent such judgment. 
Wharton. 
Au/dit-house, n. An appendage to a cathedral, 
for the transaction of business belonging to it. 
Au-di/tion (-dish/un), 2. Hearing; a listening to. 


[ Obs. or rare.] Coleridge. 
Au/di-tive, a. [Pr. auditiu, Fr. auditif.] Having 
Cotgrave. 


the power of hearing. Loe 
Au/di-tor,n. [Lat. auditor, from audire, See Au- 
DIBLE. | 

1. A hearer or listener. 

2. A person appointed and authorized to audit or 
to examine an account or accounts, compare the 
charges with the vouchers, examine the parties and 
witnesses, allow or reject charges, and state the 
balance. 

02 In England, there are officers who are auditors of 
courts, of the revenue, of corporations, &c. In the United 
States government, and the state governments, there are 
auditors of the treasury, and of the public accounts. 

Au/di-to/ri-al, a Auditory. [Rare.] 

Auw’di-tor-ship, ». The oflice of auditor. 

Auw/di-to-ry (50), a. [Lat. auditorius.] Having the 
power of hearing; pertaining to the sense or organs 
of hearing; as, the auditory nerve. 

Au’di-to-ry, n. [Lat. auditorium.) 

1. An assembly of hearers, as in a church or 
lecture-room; an audience. 

2. A place or apartment where discourses are 
delivered. Udal. 

(= In ancient churches, the nave, where the heareus 
stood to be instructed; in monasteries, an apartment for 
the reception of strangers. 


Auw/dit-ress,n. A female hearer. Milton. 
Au-dit/ii-al, @ Same as Auprirory. [Rare.] 


Auf,n. [O. Eng. auph, aulf, oph, A-S. alf, elfe, elf, 
fairy, Sw. elf, Dan. elv, Ger. alp. Cf. ELF, OAF, 
OuPHE.] A fool; asimpleton. [Obs.] Drayton. 

ofu Katt (0-fa). [Fr.}| (Lit.) To or up to the ac- 
complishment of any thing, i. e., master of it; per- 
fectly able to perform it; expert; skillful. 

Au-ge/an, a. Pertaining to Augeus, a fabulous 
king of Elis, famed for his stable, which, it is said, 
contained 3000 oxen, and had not been cleaned for 
30 years, when Hercules accomplished the seem- 
ingly impracticable task in a single day. 

Au/’ger,n. [D. avegaar, egger, , 2 
effer, A-S. nafegar, nafogar, & 
nefebore, O. H. Ger. nabager, 
N. H. Ger. néiber, Icel. nafar, 
from A-S. nafa, nafu, the nave 
of a wheel, and gar, a dart or 
javelin, properly and originally 
a nave-bore. } 

1. A carpenter’s instrument 
for boring holes, chiefly in 
wood. It consists of a long 
shank or axis having a cutting 
edge at one end, and usually a 
handle placed crosswise at the 
other, by which it is turned with both hands. A 
pod-auger is one with a straight channel or groove, 
like the half of a bean-pod. <A screw-auger has a 
twisted blade, by the spiral groove of which the 
chips are discharged. 

2. An instrument for boring or perforating soils 
or rocks, consisting of a handle for working, a rod 
which may be lengthened as the perforation extends, 
and a bit, mouth, or cutting piece, resembling the 
bit of a common auger, for soils or soft rocks, and a 
chisel for harder rocks. Brande, Ure, 

Auv/ger-bit/, n. <A bit with a cutting edge or blade 
like that of an auger. 

Mu-gel! (aw-jét/ or o-zha’/),n. [Fr. auget, dim. of 
auge, trough, from Lat. alveus, hollow, from alvus, 
belly.] A tube filled with powder and extending 
from the chamber of a mine to the extremity of the 
gallery, used in exploding mines. Mil. Dict. 

Aught (awt), 2. oe: auht, aht, uht, awiht, avuht, 
owtht, owuht, wiht, wuht, O. H. Ger. wiht, Goth. 
vaihts, a thing, any thing. Cf. WicuT, Wuit, and 
OuGcut.] Any thing; any part. [Sometimes im- 
properly written owght. | 

There failed not aught of any good thing which the Lord 
had spoken. osh. xxi. 45. 

But go, my son, and see if aught be wanting. Addison. 

Au/Site,n. [Fr. augite, Lat. augites, Gr. adyirns, 
from avy, brightness.] A mineral, called by Haiiy 
pyroxene; occurring crystallized in oblique pris- 
matic forms, and also massive, lamellar, granular, 
and fibrous, and presenting usually some shade of 
green, but sometimes white or black. It consists 
chiefly of silica, magnesia, lime, often with oxide of 
iron, and sometimes oxide of manganese. It occurs 
as a constituent of lavas, trap, and basalt, and also 
of many other crystalline rocks. 

Au-git/ie,a. 1. Pertaining to, or resembling, augite, 
or partaking of its nature and characters. 











' AUGUST 


2. Composed of, or containing, augite as a prin- 
cipal constituent ; as, wugitic rocks; augitic por- 
phyry. 

Aug-mént/, v.t. Limp. & p. p. AUGMENTED; P. pr. 
& vb. n. AUGMENTING.] [Fr. augmenter, Pr. aug- 
mentar, Lat. augmentare, from augmentum, an in- 
ercase, from augere, to increase, kindred with Gr. 
avzvey, adsavery, root avy, Eng. wax, Ger. wachsen. | 
To enlarge or increase in size or extent, amount, 
degree, or magnitude; to swell; to make bigger; 
as, to augment an army by re-enforcements; rain 
augments a stream; impatience augments an evil. 

But their spite still serves 
His glory to augment. Milton. 

Aug-mé€nt/, v.7. To increase; to grow larger; as, 
a stream augments by rain. 

Aug/ment, n. [Fr. augment, Lat. augmentum.| 

er Enlargement by addition ; state of increase; 
increase. ; 

2. (Gr. Gram.) A sign of past time: it is either 
a syllable prefixed to a word, or an increase of the 
quantity of the initial vowel, called, in the former 
case, the syllabic augment, and in the latter, the 
temporal augment. 

Aug-mént/a-ble, a. 
increase. 

Aug’'men-ta/tion, n. 
augmentatio. | 

1. The act of augmenting, or making larger, by 
addition, expansion, or dilatation. 

2. The state of being augmented, increased, or 
enlarged. Bentley. 

3. The thing added by way of enlargement. 

4. (Her.) An additional charge to a coat-armor, 
often given as a mark of honor, and generally 
borne on the escutcheon or a canton. 

5. (Med.) The stage of a disease in which the 
symptoms go on increasing. Dunglison. 

6. (Mus.) In counterpoint and fugue, a repetition 
of the subject in tones of twice their original length. 

Augmentation court (Eng. Hist.), a court erected by 
Stat. 27 Hen. VIII., to augment the revenues of the crown 
by the suppression of monasteries. It was long ago 
dissolved. Encyc. Brit. 

Syn.—Increase; enlargement; accession; addition. 

Aug-mént/a-tive, a. [Fr. augmentatif.] Having 
the quality or power of augmenting. 

Aug-mént/a-tive, n.  (Gram.) A word which 
augments the properties of the term from which it 
is derived;—opposed to diminutive; as, dullard, 


Capable of augmentation or 
Walsh. 
[Fr. augmentation, L. Lat. 


one very dull. Gibbs. 
Aug-ment/er, n. One who augments. : 
Auw’go-er,n. An augur. [0bs.] Holland. 


Au/sgur, 7. [Lat. augur, most probably a Tuscan 
word. The first part of the word is equiv. to the 
Lat. avis, bird; the last syllable, gus, is equiy. to the 
Celt. gi, man.] 7 

1. (Rom. Antiq.) An officer who pretended to 
foretell future events by the singing, chattering, 
flight, and feeding of birds, or by other signs or 
omens, derived from celestial phenomena, appear, 
ances of quadrupeds, or certain accidents, called 
dira@. Bacon, 

2. One who pretends to foretell future events by 
omens; a soothsayer. 

Augur of ill, whose tongue was never found 
Without a priestly curse or boding sound. Dryden. 

Au/gur,v.i. [imp. & p. p. AUGURED; p. pr. & vb. 
n,. AUGURING.] To conjecture by signs or omens; 
to prognosticate; to guess. 

My auguring mind assures the same success. Dryden. 

Au/gur, v.é. To predict or foretell; to betoken; as, 
to wugur ill success. 

I augur every thing from the approbation the proposal has 
met with, y = m J. F, W. Suerachel. 

Syn.—To predict; forebode; betoken; portend; pre- 
sage. 

Awgu-ral,a. [Fr. augural, Lat. auguralis.] Per- 
taining to augurs or to augury. The Romans had 
their augural staff and augural books, ‘ Portents 
augural.” Cowper. 

Au/su-rate, v.i. [Lat. augurare, ager a To 
judge by augury; to predict. [Rare.] Middleton. 

Au/su-ra/tion, n. [Lat. auguratio.| The prac- 
tice of augury, or the foretelling of events by ob- 
serving the actions of birds, or certain other phe- 
nomena. 


Au/guyr-er,n. One who augurs; an augur. Shak. 

Au-gi/ri-al, a. ([Lat. augurialis.] Relating to 
augurs, or to augury. Browne. 

Awgu-rist,n. Anaugur. [Rare.] 

Au/guyr-ize, v.t. Toaugur. [Obs.] Blount. 


Au/gu-rotis, a. Predicting; foretelling; forebod- 
ing. [Obs.] ‘‘Augurous hearts,” Chapman. 

Auw’gur-ship, 7. The office, or period of office, of 
an augur. Bacon. 

Ausgu-ry,n. [Pr. auguri, Lat. augurium.| 

1. The art or practice of foretelling events by ob- 
serving the actions of birds, or other phenomena: 
auguration, 

2. An omen; prediction; prognostication. 

There is always an augury to be taken cf what a peace is 
likely to be from the preliminary steps that are made to bring 
it about. Burke. 

Au-giist/,a. [Fr. auguste, Lat. augustus, from au- 
gere, to increase; in the language of religion, to 
honor by offerings.] Creating extraordinary re- 
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AUGUST 


spect, mingled with the veneration inspired by grand 
and sublime objects; impressing awe; grand; mag- 


nificent. ‘‘Forms august.” ‘August in visage.” 
Pope. Dryden. ‘By shaping some august de- 
cree.” Tennyson. 


Syn.— Grand; magnificent; majestic; solemn; awful. 


Awsgust, ». [Lat. Augustus. Cf. the preceding 
word.| The cighth month of the year, containing 
thirty-one days. 

(@™ The old Roman name was Sevtilis, the sixth month 
from March, the month in which the primitive Romans, 
as well as Jews, began the year. The name was changed 
to August in honor of the emperor O. Augustus Cesar, on 

account of his victories, and his entering on his first con- 
sulate in that month. 

Au-gtts/tan, a. [Lat. Augustanus, from Augustus. 
See supra.| Pertaining to Augustus or to his times; 
as, the Augustan age. 

The Augustan age of any national literature is the 
supposed period of its highest state of purity and _refine- 
ment. Thus the reign of Louis XIV. has been called the 
Augustan age of French literature, and that of Queen 
Anne the Augustan age of English literature. — Augustan 
confession (Hecl. Hist.), or confession of Augsburg, drawn 
up at Augusta Vindelicorum, or Augsburg, by Luther and 
Melanchthon, in 1530, contains the principles of the Prot- 

_ estants, and their reasons for separating from the Roman 
Catholic church. P. Cye. 

Au-gtist/ine, n.pl. (Eccl. Hist.) One of an, 

Au’/sus-tin/i-an, order of monks, so called from 
St. Augustine ;— popularly called dustin friars, 
and also White friars. 

(> This order was founded in the year 388, and was 
introduced into the United States from Ireland in 1790. 


Au’gus-tin/i-am, . One of a class of divines, 
who, following St. Augustine, maintain that grace 
is effectual from its nature, absolutely and morally, 
not relatively and gradually. 

Au/gus-tin/i-an-ism, 7. The system of doctrines 
peculiar to Augustine or the Augustinians. Hmerson. 

Au-gist/ly, adv. In an august manner. 

Au-stist/ness, n. Dignity of mien; grandeur; 





magnificence. 
Auk, 7. [Proyv. Eng. alk, 


Dan. alke, Icel. & Sw. alka, 
N. Lat. alca.] (Ornith.) A 
sea-bird of the Alca fami- 
ly; as, the great auk, or 
northern penguin (Alca 
impennis), the Labrador 
auk, or puflin (Fratercula 
Arctica). Dana. 

Auk/ward,a. See Awk- 
WARD. 

Au-la/ri-an, 7. {From 
Lat. aula, hall.} At Ox- 
ford, England, the member 
of a hall, as distinguished 
from a collegian. Chalmers. 





= 


-. nan’ i i . 
An ea #.. Telating Great Auk (Alea impennis). 
Auld, a. [See Oxp.] Old; as, awld cloak. [Scot- 

tish. Shak. 


Auld lang-syme. [Scotch.] A phrase expressing 
recollections of enjoyments in times long since past. 
“The days of auld lang-syne.” Burns. 

Awlét/ie, a. [Lat. auleticus, Gr. addnrikés, from 
at\és, flute.] Pertaining to pipes, or to a pipe. 





[ Rare.] Ash. 
Aw lie, a ([Lat. aulicus, Gr. atduxds, from Lat. 
aula, Gr. avdAf, hall, court, royal court.] Pertain- 
ing to a royal court. 
Ecclesiatical wealth and aulic dignities. Landor. 
Aulie council (Hist.), a supreme court of the former 
German empire; properly the supreme court of the em- 
peror. It ceased at the death of each emperor, and was 
renewed by his successor. It became extinct when the 
German empire was dissolved, in 1806. The term is now 
applied to a council of the war department of the Austrian 
empire, and the members of different provincial chan- 
ceries of that empire are called aulic councilors. P. Cyc. 
Aw/lie, n. In some European universities, the cere- 
mony observed in conferring the degree of doctor 
of divinity. It begins by an harangue of the chan- 
cellor addressed to the young doctor, after which 
he receives the cap, and presides at the Awlic or dis- 
putation. I 
Auln (awn),7”. Ancll. See AUNE. 


, 
Aul/nage, m. See ALNAGE and ALNAGER. 


Aul/na-ger, 

Au-mail’, v.¢. [O. Eng. for amel, enamel, q.v.] 
To figure or yariegate. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Aum/bry,7. See AMBRY. 

eume,n, [See AAM.] A Dutch measure for Rhen- 
ish wine, containing forty English gallons. 

Au'me-ry,7. See ALMONRY. 

Aun/¢el-weight (wat), n. 

1. A rude balance for weighing, formerly used 

in England. Halliwell. 
_ 2. Meat sold by the hand without scales. 

eMune (on), n. [Fr. aune, O. Fr. aulne, alne, Pr., 
It., & O. Sp. alma, Goth. aleina, O. H. Ger. elina, 
from Lat. wna, elbow, ell, Gr. o\évn, elbow, arm- 
ful. See ALNAGE.] A French cloth measure, of 
different lengths in different parts of the country; 
at Rouen, the same as an English ell; at Calais, 1.52; 
at Lyons, 1.061; at Paris, 0.95; —all now superseded 
by the meter. 


Aunt (int), ». [0. Fr. ante, Pr. amda, Lat. amita ; 
N. Fr. tante, with the addition of a ¢ at the begin- 


ning. 
1. The sister of one’s father or mother ; — correl- 


ative to nephew or niece, Pope. 
2. Any old or bad woman, [0bs. Shak. 
3. A bawd, or a prostitute. [ Obs. Shake 


_ Every one knows what auné¢ stands for in the last transla-~ 
tion. Middleton. 
Awra,n.; pl. AURE. [Lat. aura, Gr. avoa, air.] 
Any subtile, invisible fluid, supposed to flow from a 
a body; an effluvium, emanation, or exhalation, as 
the aroma of flowers, the odor of the blood, a sup- 
posed fertilizing emanation from the pollen of 
flowers, &c. 

Electric awa, a supposed electric fluid, emanating from 
an electrified body, and forming a mass surrounding it, 
called the electric atmosphere. See ATMOSPHERE, ELEC- 
tTrIc. —Lpileptic aura (Med.), a sensation as of a cur- 
rent of air rising from some part to the head, preceding 
an attack of epilepsy. Dunglison. — Hysteric aura, a like 
sensation occurring in hysterics. Dunglison. 


Au/ral,a. [From aura,q.v.] Pertaining to the air, 
or to an aura. 
Awral, a. [From Lat. auris, ear.] Belonging to 
the ear; as, awral medicine and surgery. Dunglison. 
Au/rate,n. [Lat. auratus, p. p. of awrare, to gild; 
from aurum, gold; Fr. aurate, Ger. goldbirn. | 
1. A sort of pear. Miller. 
2. (Chem.) A saline combination of auric acid 
with a base; as, awrate of potash. 
Au/ra-ted, a. [See brat 
1. Resembling, or containing, gold; golden-col- 
ored; gilded. 
2. (Chem.) Combined with aurie acid. 
Au/re-ate, a. [Lat. aureatus, from aureus, golden, 
from aurum, gold.} Golden; gilded. Skelton. 
ofu-velli-a@, n. [Lat. awrum, gold, from its color; 
Fr. aurélie. See CURYSALIS. | 
1. (Entom.) The nymph, chrysalis, or pupa of an 
insect;— aterm applied to insects in their second 
stage of transformation, particularly when quies- 
cent, and inclosed in a hardish case, reflecting a brill- 
iant golden color, as in some of the Lepidoptera. 
2. (Zodl.) A genus of phosphorescent marine ani- 
mals of the class Acalaphe. A 
Aw-vé@/li-an, a, Resembling, or pertaining to, the 
aurelia, Humphreys. 
Au-ré/li-an, 7. An amateur collector and breeder 
of insects, particularly of the Lepidoptera. 
efu-1é’ola, in. (Fr. aurdole, from Lat. awreolus, 
Au/re-Gle, of gold, a dim. of aureus. See Au- 
REATE.] The circle of rays, or halo of light, with 
which painters surround the body of Christ, saints, 
and others held in special reverence. 
(t= When limited to the head only, it is usually termed 
a nimbus ; when it envelops the whole body, an aureola. 
fairholt. 
Auw'rie, a. [Lat. aurum, gold.] 1. Pertaining to gold. 
2. (Chem.) Containing two parts of gold and three 
of oxygen; as, auric acid. Dana. 
Au/ri-ele (-kl),n. [Lat. awricula, dim. of auris, ear. ] 
1. (Anat.) (a.) The external ear, or that part of 
the ear which is prominent from the head. (6.) One 
of two muscular sacs situated at the base of the 
heart, and exterior to the ventricles;—so called 
from their resemblance to the auricle or external 
ear of some quadrupeds. 
2. An instrument applied to the ears to give aid 
in hearing; a kind of ear-trumpct. Mansfield. 
Au/ri-eled, a. Having appendages like ears. 
Au-rie/@la, n.; pl. Lat. AU-RIe'0-L4, Eng. Au- 
Rie/U-LAS. [Lat. awricula. See AURICLE.] 
1. (Bot.) (a.) A species of Primula, or primrose, 
called also, from the shape of its leaves, bear’s-ear. 
“(b.) A species of Peziza (P. awricula), a membra- 
naceous fungus, called also awricula Juda, or Jew’s 


ears. P. Cyc. Dunglison. 
2. (Zoél.) A genus of shells related to the snail. 
Dana. 


Auw-rie/ii-lar,a. [L. Lat. auricularis, Fr. auricu- 
laire. See AURICLE. ] 

1. Pertaining to the ear, or to the sense of hearing ; 
as, auricular nerves. 

2. Told in the ear; as, auricular confession. 

This next chapter is a penitent confession of the king, and 
the strangest... that ever was auricular. Milton. 

3. Recognized by the ear; known by the sense of 
hearing; as, auricular evidence, ‘ Awricular as- 
surance.” Shak. 

4. Received or traditional; known by report. 
“ 4uricular traditions.” Bacon. 

5. (Med.) Pertaining to the auricles of the heart. 

Aw-rie/ti-lar,n. (Ornith.) A circle of feathers sur- 
rounding the opening of the ear of birds. 

Auw-rie/ti-lar-ly, adv. In anauricular manner, 

Au-rie/ii-late, a. [N. Lat. auriculatus.] 

1. (Bot.) Having lobes or appendages 
like the ear; shaped like the ear. 

2. (Conch.) Having a projection on one 
or both sides of the wmbones or bosses, as 
in certain bivalves. 

Auriculate leaf, one having small appended 
leaves or lobes on each side of its petiole or 
base. 

Au-rie/ti-la/ted, a. Having appendages auriculate 
like the ear, as the awriculated vulture, Leaf. 








AUSPICAL 


80 called because it has a projection of the skin, or 
fleshy crest, extending from each ear along the side 
of the neck. Ed. Encyc. Cuvier. 
Au-rif/er-otis, a. [Lat. aurifer, from aurum, gold, 
and ferre, to bear; Fr. aurifere. | Yielding or pro- 
ducing gold. 
Whence many a bursting stream auriferous plays. Thomson. 
Auriferous pyrites, iron pyrites (or bisulphuret of iron), 
containing some gold disseminated through it. Dana. 
Au/ri-form, a. [Lat. auris, ear, and forma, form. ] 
Having the form of the human ear; ear-shaped. 
uri ga,n. (Lat. auriga, from awrea, bridle, and 
regere, to govern. “Awreas dicebant frenos, quibus 
equorum aures religantur.” estws.] 
1. (Astron.) The Wagoner, a constellation in the 
northern hemisphere, situated between Perseus and 


Gemini. Herschel. 
2. (Med.) (a.) The fourth lobe of the liver. (0.) 
A bandage for the sides. Quincy. 


Auw-ri/gal, a. Of, or pertaining to, a chariot. 

Au/rvi-ga/tion, n. [Lat. aurigatio, from aurigare, 
to be a charioteer, from auriga. See supra.) The 
act or practice of driving horses harnessed to car- 
yiages. [Ods.| : Bailey. 

Au-vig/ra-phy,n. [Lat. awrwm, gold, and Gr. ypa- 
ge, to write.] The art of writing with gold instead 
of ink. 

Au/ri-phry$/i-ate, a. [Lat. aurum, gold, and L. 
Lat. phrygiare, to adorn with Phrygian needlework, 
or with embroidery.] Embroidered or decorated 
with gold. [Rare.] 

Nor wore he miter here, 
Precious or auriphrygiate. 

Mu ri-pis-mtn! tum, n. Sec ORPIMENT. 

Aw/ri-sealp, n. [N. Lat., from Lat. auris, ear, and 
scalpere, to scrape.}| An instrument to clean the 
ears ; — used also in operations of surgery on the ear. 

Auw/rist, n. [Lat. auris, ear.] One skilled in dis- 
orders of the ear, or who professes to cure them. 

Au/ri-ted, a. [Lat. awritus, from auris, ear.) (Nat. 
Hist.) Having lobes or appendages like the ear. See 
AURICULATE. Hill. 

Au’vo-céph/a-lotis, a. [Gr. dipor, gold, and kepadn, 
head.] (Zodl.) Having a golden-colored head, 

Au/roehs,n. (Ger. au- : 
rochs, auerochs, O. H. 
Ger. trohso, from Ger. 
ar, are, Lat. wrus, Gr. 
otpos, a wild ox, and 
ochs, O. H. Gr. ohso, ox. 
Cf. OwRE. | (Zo0l.) The 
Bos urus, or bison, of 
Poland; considered by 
some as the common ox 
ina wild state, but re- 
garded by Cuvier as a distinct species. 

Au/ro-¢y’a-nide,n. (Gr. adporv, gold, and Eng. cya- 
nide.] (Chem.) A compound formed of the cyanide 
of gold and a basic oxide. x 

Awxr0/ra, n. ; pl. Eng. AU-RO/RAS, Lat. (rarely used) 
AU-RO/R2, [Lat. arora, from aurea hora, golden 
hour, or Gr. avptos Mpa, morning hour, or from Skr. 
ushas@, aurora. | 

1. The rising light of the morning; the dawn of 
day; the redness of the sky just before the sun rises. 

2. (Myth.) The goddess of the morning, or day- 
break deified. The poets represented her as rising 
out of the ocean, in a chariot, with rosy fingers 
dropping gentle dew. 

3. (Bot.) A species of crowfoot. Johnson. 

Auro'lra borea'lis, i. e., northern daybreak; popularly 
called northern lights. A luminous meteoric phenome- 
non, witnessed only at night, and supposed to be of elec- 
trical origin. This species of light usually appears in 
streams, ascending toward the zenith from a dusky line 
or bank, a few degrees above the northern horizon ; when 
reaching south beyond the zenith, it forms what is called 
the corona, about a spot in the heavens toward which 
the dipping-needle points. Occasionally the aurora ap- 
pears as an arch of light across the heavens from east to 
west. Sometimes it assumes a wavy appearance, and the 
streams of light are then called merry-dancers. They 
assume a variety of colors, from a pale red or yellow to a 
deep red or blood color.— Auro!ra australis, a corre- 
sponding phenomenon in the southern hemisphere; the 
streams of light ascending in the same manner from near 
the soythern horizon. 

Au-r0/ral, a. Belonging to, or resembling, the au- 
rora, or the northern lights. 

Au/ro-télVlu-rite, n. [Gr. ddpov, gold, and N. Lat. 
tellurium.|] (Min.) An ore of tellurium contain- 


Southey. 


D> 


Lie 





Aurochs. 


ing gold and silver. Dana. 
Awrume,n. (Lat. awrum, gold, O. Lat. auswn, O. 
Prussian ausas, Lith. auksas, Bisc. wrrea.| Gold. 


Au'rum ful'minans. See FULMINATE, —Au!rum mosa!- 
icum, or musi!/vum. See GOLD. 

Aus/eul-ta/tion, n. [Lat. auscultatio, from aus- 
cultare, to listen, contr. from ausiculitare, from 
ausicula, for auricula, dim. of auris. See AURICLE. 
Cf.-Gr. ads, ds, dds, Lat. auris, ear.] 

1. The act of listening or hearkening to. Hickes. 

2. (Med.) A method of distinguishing diseases, 
particularly in the thorax, by observing the sounds 
in the part, generally by means of a stethoscope. 

Aus/etil-ta/tor, n. One who practices auscultation. 

Aus-etil/ta-to-ry, a. Belonging, or having rela- 
tion, to auscultation. Dunglison 

Au/spi-eal, a. Pertaining to auspices. [Rare.] 
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AUSPICATE 


Aw/spi-eaite, v.t. [Lat. auspicare, wuspicari, from 
auspex, a bird seer, a contraction of avispex, from 
avis, bird, and specere, spicere, to view.] 

1. To give a favorable turn to in commencing ; — 
a sense taken from the Roman practice of taking 
the auspicium, or inspection of birds, before they 
undertook any important business. 

They auspicate all their proceedings. Burke. 


2. To foreshow; to foretoken. res B. Jonson. 

Au’spi-eate, a. Auspicious. [0ds.] Holland. 

Aw’spi-ea-to-ry, a. Of, or belonging to, auspices. 

Au/spi¢e, n.; pl. AU/SPL-CES. [Fr. auspice, auspices, 
Lat. auspicium, from auspex. See supra.) 

1. The omens of an undertaking, drawn from 
birds; augury, 

2. Protection extended; fayor shown; patron- 
age. 

. Which by his auspice they will nobler make. Dryden. 

{=> In this seyse the word is generally plural, auspices ; 
as, under the auspices of the king. 

Au-spi/cial (-spish/al), a. Pertaining to auspices ; as, 
auspicial rites. [Rare.] 
Au-spi’ciotis (-spish/us), @. [See AuSPICE.] 

1. Having omens of success or favorable appear- 
ances; as, an auspicious beginning. ‘‘ Awspicious 
union of order and freedom.” Macaulay. 

2. Prosperous; fortunate ;— applied to persons, 
« Auspicious chief.” Dryden. 

3. Favorable ; propitious;— applied to persons 
or things. ‘Thy auspicious mistress.” Shak. 
“ duspicious gales.” Pope. 

Syn.—Scee Prorrrrovs.* 

Au-spi/ciotts-ly, adv. In an auspicious manner}; 
with favorable omens; happily; prosperously. 
Au-spi/ciotis-mess,n. A state of being auspicious ; 
prosperity. 
efuslier,n. [Lat. auster, a dry, hot south wind; 
the south. Cf. Gr. avery, to dry, to kindle, Skr. wsh, 
Lat. wrere, ustus, to burn.] The southwind. Pope. 
Au-stére’,a. [Fr. austere, Lat. austerus, Gr. avorn- 
005. 
: i Sour with astringency; rough to the taste; 
having acerbity; harsh; as, austere fruit or wine. 
“ Sloes austere.” Cowper. 

2. Severe in modes of judging, or living or act- 
ing; rigid; stern; as, an austere look, an austere 
life. 

From whom the austere Etrurian virtue rose. Dryden. 

_Syn.—Harsh; sour; rough; rigid; stern; severe; 
rigorous. 

Au-stére/ly, adv. 


Rigidly. ‘A doctrine austercly 


logical.” Macaulay. 
Auw-stére/mess, 2. 1. Roughness or harshness in 
taste; acerbity. Johnson. 


2. Severity or sternness in manners; harshness ; 
austerity. Shak. 
Au-stér/ity,n. [Fr. autérité, Lat. austeritas.] Se- 
verity of manners or life; extreme rigor or strict- 
ness; harsh discipline. ‘The austerities of John 
the Baptist.” Milton. 
Aus/tral, a. [Fr. austral, Lat. australis, from aus- 
ter, q. v.]| Southern; lying or being in the south; 
as, austral land; austral ocean. 
Austral signs (Astron.), the last six signs of the zodiac, 
or those south of the equator. 
Aus/tralLa/sian, a. (G@eog.) Pertaining to Austral- 
asia; as, Australasian regions. 
Aus/tral-a/sian, n. (Geog.) A native or an inhab- 
itant of Australasia. 
Aus-tra/li-an, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Australia, 
or New Holland. 
Aus-tra/li-an, n. 
of Australia. 
Aus/tral-ize,v.i. To tend toward the south or 
south pole, as a magnet. [Obs.] 
They [magnets] do septentrionate at one extreme, and aus- 
tralize at another. Browne. 
Aus/tri-an, a. [From Austria, which is formed 
with the Latin termination ia, country, from Oster- 
reich, the German name, which is eastern rick, east- 
ern kingdom, so called in reference to the western 
dominions of Charlemagne.] (Geog.) Pertaining to 
Austria, or its inhabitants. 
Aus/tri-an,n. ((eog.) A native or an inhabitant 
of Austria. 
Aus/trine, «a. jee austrinus, from auster, q. v.] 
Southern; southerly; austral. [ Obs.] Bailey, 
Aus/tro-man/¢y, 2. [From Lat. auster, and Gr. 
pavréia, prophesying, from payretecSar, to divine, 
pavris, a diviner.] Soothsaying, or prediction of 
future events, from observations of the winds. 
Au’tir-ehy, 7. [Gr. abrapxeca, contentedness, in- 
dependence, from adrés, self, and apxy, govern- 


(Geog.) A native or inhabitant 


ment.] Government by a single person; autocra- 
cy. [Obs.] ‘A certain government, called an 


autarchy, of which he makes God the only judge.” 
sd Milton. 
Authén’tie, a. [Fr. authentique, Pr. authen- 
Au-thén/tie-al, tic, Lat. authenticus, coming 
from the author, original; Gr. adSevrixds, from ai- 
Sévr7s, contr. for adroSévrys, suicide, a perpetrator 
or real author of any act, an absolute master, from 
atrés, self, and Seivewy, Sevety, to strike, to kill.] 
1. Having a genuine original or authority, in op- 
position to that which is false, fictitious, or counter- 
feit; being what it purports to be; genuine; true; 
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— applied to things; as, an authentic paper or reg- 
ister, 
To be avenged 
On him who had stole Jove’s authentic fire. Milton. 

2. Of approved authority; true; reliable; trust- 
worthy; as, an authentic writer. 

His testimony will be authentical. Beau, § Fl. 

3. (Law.) Vested with all due formalities, and 
legally attested. 

4. (Mus.) Having an immediate relation to the 
tonic, in distinction from plagal, having a corre- 
spondent relation to the dominant below the tonic. 

Syn.— AUTHENTIC, GENUINE. These words, as here 
compared, have reference to historical documents. We 
call a document genuine when it can be traced back ulti- 
mately to the author or authors from whom it professes 
to emanate. We calla document authentic (in the pri- 
mary sense of the term) when, on the ground of its being 
thus traced back, it may be relied on as true and authori- 
tative ; and in this sense the term is used in respect to legal 
instruments. Dut in general literature, it has obtained a 
wider signification. Wecan oftenrely upon statements as 
true, without knowing the name of the person with whom 
they originated. Their claim to be believed may rest on 
collateral evidence of the most unquestionable nature ; and 
such statements are accordingly spoken of as authentic. 
This secondary sense of the term is how the one most in 
use. Thus we speak of an authentic report of facts, 
authentic history, &e. ILence writers on the evidences of 
our religion speak of the genuineness and the authenticity 
ot the sacred Scriptures; meaning by the former that the 
books have come down to us uncorrupt from their origi- 
nal sources; and by the latter that they may be relied 
upon as true and authoritative in all matters of faith and 
practice. Bishop Watson, who took the lead in making 
this distinction, remarks, “ A genuine book is that which 
was written by the person whose name it bears, as the 
author of it. An authentic book is that which relates 
matters of fact as they really happened. A book may be 
genuine without being authentic, and a book may be au- 
thentic without being genwine. The ‘ History of the Island 
Formosa’ is a genuine book: it was written by Psalma- 
nazar; but it is not an authentic book (though it was long 
esteemed as such, and translated into different languages), 
for the author, in the latter part of his life, took shame to 
himself for having imposed upon the world, and confessed 
that it was amere romance. ‘ Anson’s Voyage’ may be 
considered as an authentic hook: it probably contains a 
true narrative of the principal events recorded in it; but 
it is not a genwine book, not having been written by Wal- 
ter, to whom it is ascribed, but by Robbins.” 

Au-thén/tie, n. A genuine document, [Obs.] ‘Au- 
thentics and transcripts.” Fuller. 

Au-thén/tie-al-ly, adv. In an authentic manner; 
with the requisite or genuine authority. 

Au-thén/tic-al-mess, n. The quality of being au- 
thentic; authenticity. [Rare.] Barrow. 

Au-thén/ti-eate, v. t. [imp. & p.p. AUTHENTI- 
CATED; p. pr. & vb. n. AUTHENTICATING.] [L. Lat, 
authenticare, Fr. authentiquer.] 

1. To render authentic; to give authority to, by 
the proof, attestation, or formalities required by 
law, or suflicient to entitle to credit. 

The king serves only as a notary to authenticate the choice 
of judges. Burke. 

2. To prove authentic; to determine as real and 
true; as, to authenticate a portrait. Walpole. 

Au-thén’ti-ei/tion, n. The act of authenticating; 
the giving of authority by the necessary formalities ; 
confirmation. 

Those accounts either have, or will have, received a much 
stronger authentication than any that I could give to aes 

surke. 
Au'then-tig’i-ty, nn. [Fr. authenticité.] 

1. The quality of being authentic; of established 
authority for truth and correctness. 

2. Genuineness; the quality of being of genuine 
original. 

{2 In later writers, especially those on the evidences 
of Christianity, this term is restricted in its use to the first 
of the above meanings, and distinguished from genwine- 
ness. See AUTHENTIC. 

Au-thén/tie-ly, adv. Authentically. [Obs.] 

Au-thén/tie-mness, n. Quality of being authentic; 
authenticity. [Obs.] Hammond. 

Au-thén/ties,n. sing. (Civ. Law.) A collection of 
the Novels or New Constitutions of Justinian, by an 
anonymous author;—so called on account of its 
authority. Bouvier. 

Author, n. [Lat. auctor, sometimes, but errone- 
ously, written autor or author, from augere, to in- 
crease, to produce; Pr. auctor, Sp. autor, Pg. aw- 
thor, It. autore, Fr. autewr.] 

1. The beginner, former, or first mover of any 
thing; hence, the efficient cause of a thing; creator; 
originator. 

Eternal King; thee, Author of all being. Milton. 

2. Specifically, one who composes or writes a 
book; the composer of a work, as distinguished 
from a translator or compiler. 

The chief glory of every people arises from its authors. 

Johnson, 
Au/thor, v. ¢. 1. To occasion; to effect. [Obs.] 
“Such an overthrow... Ihave authored.” Chapman. 


2. To tell; to say; to declare. [Obs.] 
More of him I dare not author. Massinger. 
Au/thor-ess, 2. A female author. Glover. 


(=- The word is not yery much used, author being 
commonly applied to a female writer as well as to a male, 


Au-th0/ri-al, a, Pertaining to an author. 


In a certain sense, the authorial we” will admit of a justi- 
fication. are. 
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Au/thor-ism, ”. Authorship. [Rare.] Seward. 
Au-thér/i-ta-tive, a. 1. Having due authority; 
so established or expressed as to demand credit or 
acceptance; determinative; commanding. ‘The 
sacred functions of wuthoritative teaching.” Barrow. 
2. Having an air of authority; positive; dictato- 
rial; peremptory. 

The mock authoritative manner of the one, and the insipid 
mirth of the other. Swyt. 

Au-thdr/i-ta-tive-ly, adv. In an authoritative 
manner; with a show of authority; with due au- 
thority. 

Au-thor/i-ta-tive-ness, 7. 
authoritative. 

Au-thir/i-ty, n. [Lat. auctoritas, Pr. auctoritat, 
autoritat, Sp. autoridad, Pg. authoridade, It. au- 
torita, Fr. autorité. See AUTHOR. ] : 

1, Legal or rightful power; a right to command 
or to act; dominion; as, the authority of a prince 
over subjects, and of parents over children, 

Thus can the demigod, authority, 
Make us pay down for our offense. Shak. 
By what authority doest thou these things? Jatt, xxi. 23. 


2. Government; the persons or the body exer- 
cising power or command; as, the local authori- 
ties of the States ;— chiefly in the plural. 

3. The power derived from opinion, respect, or 
esteem; influence of character, office, or station, or 
mental or moral superiority, and the like; as, an 
peg of no authority ; a magistrate of great wu- 

hority. . , 

4. Testimony; witness; or the person who testi- 
fies; as, the Gospels or the evangelists are our au- 
thorities for the miracles of Christ. 

And on that high authority had believed. Diilton. 

5. A precedent, a decision of a court, an official 
declaration, or an opinion, saying, or statement wor- 
thy to be taken as a precedent; also, a book that 
contains them, or the name of its author. , 

Au/thor-iz-a-ble, a Having warrant or author- 
ity. Hammond, 
Au/thor-i-za/tion, n. [Fr. autorisation.] The act 
of giving authority, or legal power; establishment 
by authority. ‘“‘ The authorization of laws.” Motley. 
Au/thor-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. AUTHORIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. AUTHORIZING.] [L. Lat. auctorizare, Pr. 
auctorisar, authorisar, Fr. autoriser, Sp. & Pg. au- 
torizar, It. autorizzare. See AUTHOR. ; 

1. To clothe with authority, warrant, or legal 
power; to give aright to act; to empower; as, to 
authorize commissioners to settle the boundary of 
the state. 

2. To make legal; to legalize; as, to authorize a 
marriage. 

3. ‘To establish by authority, as by usage or pub- 
lic opinion; as, idioms authorized by usage. 

4. To give authority, credit, reputation, or sup- 
port to; as, to authorize a report, or an opinion. 


A woman’s story at a winter’s fire 7 
Authorized by her grandam. Shak. 


5. To rely for authority. [Obs.] 

Authorizing himself, for the most part, upon other histories. 
LANEY. 
Au/thor-less, @ Without an author or authority. 
“ 4uthorless tongues.” Guardian. 
Au/thor-ly, a. Pertaining to an author. [Rare.] 
“ Authorly secrets.” Cowper. 
Au/thor-ship,7. [From author and the suffix ship, 

q.v.] The quality or state of being an author. 
Au/to-bi-6g/ra-pher, 1. One who writes his own 

life or biography. 
Au'to-bi/o-graph/ic, 


The quality of being 


a. Pertaining to, or con- 


Au/to-bi/o-graph/ie-al, taining, autobiogra 
phy; as, an autobiographical sketch. ‘ Such traits 
of the autobiographic sort.” Carlyle. 


Au/to-bi/o-graph/ie-al-ly, adv. 
manner of autobiography, 

Au/to-bi-6g/ra-phist, n. One who writes his own 
life; an autobiographer. [2are.] . 

Au/to-bi-6g/ra-phy, n. [Gr. avrés, self, and Eng. 
biography.| The biography or memoirs of one’s 
life written by one’s self, Walsh. 

Aw/to-eiir’ pois, {as [From Gr. atrés, self, and 

Au/to-eiir’pi-an, kapros, fruit.] (Bot.) Having 
the sal superior, or without any adhesion, to the 
perianth. 

Au-tieh/thon (aw-t6k’/thon), n. [Lat. autochthon, 
pl. autochthones, Gr. abréxSwr, pl. adréxSoves, from 
the land itself, from adrés, self, and ySwyv, gen. 
xSovés, earth, land.] 

1. One who is supposed to rise or spring from 
the same ground or the soil he inhabits; henee, an 
aboriginal or native. This title was assumed by the 
ancient Greeks, particularly the Athenians. 

2. That which is original to a particular country, 
or which had there its first origin. 

Au'toeh-thén/ie, a. Indigenous; aboriginal; 

Au-tiéeh/tho-nots, native, 

Au-tde/ra-cy, n. [Fr. autocratic, Gr. abroxpdreca. 
See infra. ] 

1. Independent or self-derived power ; self-created 
supremacy ; autonomy. 

The divine will moves, not by the external impulse or 
inclination of objects, but determines itself by an absolute 
autocracy. South. 

2. Supreme, uncontrolled, unlimited authority, 
or right of governing in a single person, as of an 
autocrat, 


In the way or 
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3. Sole right of self-government in a state. Barlow. 
~ 4. (Med.) The vital principle; the action of the 
vital principle, or of the instinctive powers toward 
the preservation of the individual, [In this sense, 
written also wutocrasy.] Dunglison. 
Au/’to-erat, n. [Fr. autocrate, autocrator, Gr. 
avroxparijs, avroxparmp, from avrés, self, and xparos, 
strength; xparety, to be strong, to govern. ] 

1. An absolute prince or sovereign; a monarch 
who holds and exercises the powers of government 
by absolute right, not subject to restriction ; —a title 
assumed by the emperors of Russia. 

2. A person invested with absolute, independent 

ey by which he is rendered unaccountable for 
his actions. ‘The autocrat of the breakfast ta- 
ble.” Holmes. 
Au/to-eraitie, a. Pertaining to autocracy ; ab- 
Au/to-erat/ie-al, solute ; holding independent 
and unlimited powers of government. ton. 
Au’to-erit/ie-al-ly, adv. In an autocratical man- 


ner. 
Autie/ra-tor,n. An autocrat. [Rare.] Jeffrey. 

u/to-era-tor/ie-al, a. Pertaining to an autocra- 

tor; absolute. [Obs.] Pearson. 


Aw-tibe/ra-trice,)n. A female sovereign who is 
Autie/ra-trix, independent and absolute; —a 


title given to the empresses of Russia. Tooke. 
Au/to-erat-ship, n. The oflice of an autocrat; au- 
tocracy. Ogilvie. 


efulto-da-fe! (au-to-dii-fa’), n.; pl. AU/TOS=DA= 
FE!. [Pg., act of faith; Sp. auto de fé; auto, equiv. 
to Lat. actus, act, and fe, equiv. to Lat. fides, faith.] 

1. (Zccel.) A judgment of the Inquisition condemn- 
ing or acquitting persons accused of religious of- 
fenses. 

2. An execution of such judgments, especially of 
those which condemned persons to the flames. It 
was usually held on Sunday, and was made a great 
public solemnity by various impressive forms and 
ceremonies. 

3. The session of the court of Inquisition. 

t= The term has been figuratively applied to the de- 
struction of a thing by fire, especially on religious or con- 
scientious grounds. ‘To hold an a@uto-da-fe of parch- 
ments.” Prescott. 

Au/to-Sé@/ne.al,) a. [Gr. adroyevijs, from atrés, 
Autdg/enoitis,$ self, and yévew, yiyveoSat, Lat. 
genere, gignere, to bring forth. ] 
1. Generating itself. 
‘2. (Anat.) Developed from an independent center 
of ossification. 

The centrum and several of the apophyses of a vertebra are 
autogenous, while other apophyses are exogenous. Owen, 

{"" Applied improperly to the process of soldering by 
melting together parts of two metals united. 

Au/to-graph, n. [Fr. autographe, Gr. adréypagos ; 
- abrés, self, and ypapev, to write.] A person’s own 
handwriting; an original manuscript or signature, 
Au/to-graph, a. In one’s own handwriting; as, an 

autograph letter. 
Au-tég/ra-phal,a. Of the particular handwriting 
of an individual. [Obs.] Bennet. 
Au/to-gripnh/ie, a. 1. Pertaining to an auto- 
Au/to-graiph/ie-al, graph, or one’s own hand- 
writing. 

2. Pertaining to, or used in, the process of autog- 

raphy. 
Au-tég/ra-phy, n. [Fr. autographie. | 

1. The science of autographs; a person’s own 
handwriting; an autograph. 

2. A process in lithography by which a writing 
or drawing is transferred from paper to stone. Ure, 

Au-t6m/a-tal, a. Automatic. [Lare.] 
Au/to-math, n. [Gr. adropaSis, from atrés, self, 
and paSety, pavSdve, to learn.) One who is self- 
taught. [are.] Young. 
Au/to-mat/ie, a. {[Fr. automatique. See in- 
Au/‘to-mat/ie-al, fre) 

1. Pertaining to, or performed by, an automaton ; 
self-acting ; — especially applied to machinery, in 
which certain moyements commonly made by hand 
are made by the machine itself; as, automatic op- 
erations or improvements; the automatic feed of a 
lathe; an automatic dividing engine. 

2. Not voluntary; not depending on the will; — 


applied to animal motions. ‘ 
Automatic arts, such economic arts or manufactures as 
are carried on by self-acting machinery. Ure. 


Au-tém/a-tism, 7. The power of self-moving; au- 
tomatic action ; — a theory as to the activity of mat- 
ter. Fleming. 

Au-t6m/a-ton, 2. ; pl. AU-T6m' A-TA, or AU-TOM/- 
A-TONS. [Gr. adréuaros, self-moying, from airés, 
self, and HOS, BEhe pépaa, to strive after, to move; 
n. avréparov, Lat. awtomatum, Fr. automate.] A 
selfmoving machine, or one which has its moving 
power within itself;— applied chiefly to machines 
which imitate the motions of men or animals. Paley. 

t= The term is sometimes applied to any thing which 
has the power of spontaneous movement. ‘So great 
and admirable an automaton as the world.” Boyle. 

Au-tim/a-totis, a. [Gr. atréparos, Lat. automatus. 
See eae Having in itself the power of motion; 
automatical. [Obs.] ‘“dutomatous organs.” Browne. 

Au-tim/o-lite, n. [Gr. wirépn0Xos, going of one’s self; 
as a noun, a deserter, from airés, self, and podety, 
to go; so called from the large portion of oxide of 
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zinc it contains, though it has no resemblance to an 
ore.] (Jfin.) A kind of spinel. See SPINEL. 
Au/‘to-n0/mi-an, «a. Pertaining to autonomy. [ Obs.] 
Au’to-ndm/ie, a. Having, or pertaining to, au- 
tonomy, or the power of governing one’s self, 
Aw-ton/o-motis, a. [Gr. adrévoyos, from adrés, 
self, and vépnety, to hold, sway; vépos, law; Fr. au- 
tonome.| Independent in government; having the 
right or power of self-government. [ Obs. ] 
Au-ton/o-my, 7. [Gr. airovopzia, Fr. autonomic. 
See supra.] 

1. The power or right of self-government, whether 
in acity which elects its own magistrates, and makes 
its own laws, or in an individual who lives according 
to his own will. [Lare.! 

2. (Phil.) The sovereignty of reason in the sphere 
of morals; or man’s power, as possessed of reason, 
to give law to himself. In this, according to Kant, 
consist the true nature and only possible proof of 


liberty. Fleming. 
Auw-toph/o-by, n. Fear of one’s self; fear of being 
egotistical. [ Rare.) Hare. 


Au-top/si-eal, a. Sce AUTOPTICAL. 

Aw/top-sy,n. [Gr. atrowia, from atromros, seen by 
one’s self, from adrés, self, and émrés, seen; dys, 
sight, from édWopat (root drreiv), future of dpav, to 
see; Fr. autopsie.] 

1. Personal observation or examination; ocular 
view. ‘ By autopsy and experiment.” Cudworth. 

2. (Med.) Dissection of a dead body, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the cause, seat, or nature of a 
disease ; a post-mortem examination. 

Au-top’tie, a. (Fr. autoptique, Gr. adromrikés. | 

Au-top/tie-al, § Scen with one’s own eyes; belong- 
ing to, or connected with, personal observation; as, 
autoptic testimony. [ Obs. ] 

Au-t6p/tie-al-ly, adv. By means of ocular view, 
or one’s own obseryation. [Obs. | Browne. 

Au/to-sehé/di-as/tie-al, a. (Gr. airés, self, and 
oxedtacrixés, done hastily. See ScHEDIASTIC.] 
Slight; hasty; perfunctory. [Obs.] Martin. 

Au'to-thé/ism, n. The doctrine of God’s self- 
existence. [are.} 

Au/tumn (aw/tum), 2. [Lat. auctumnus, autum- 
nus, from auctus, p. p. of augere, to increase, to 
furnish abundantly, prop. the season of abundance ; 
Fr. automne, Pr. autom. | 

1. The third season of the year, or the season be- 
tween summer and winter. Astronomically, it be- 
gins in the northern temperate zone at the autumnal 
equinox, about September 23, and ends at the winter 
solstice, about December 23; but in popular Jan- 
guage, autumn, in America, comprises September, 
October, and November. 

(esr In England, according to Johnson, autwmnn popu- 
larly comprises August, September, and October. In the 
southern hemisphere, the autumn corresponds to our 
spring. 

2. Decline; latter half or portion; third stage. 

Dr. Preston was now entering into the autwmn of the duke’s 
favor. Fuller, 

Au-tium/nal, a. [Lat. auctumnalis, autumnalis, 
Fr. & Pr. automnal.) 

1. Belonging, or peculiar, to autumn; as, an az- 
tumnal tint; produced or gathered in autumn; as, 
autumnal fruits; flowering in autumn; as, an au- 
twmnal plant. 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa. Milton. 

2. Past the middle of life; in the third stage. 
* An autumnal matron.” Hawthorne. 

Autumnal equinox, the time when the sun crosses the 
equator, as it proceeds southward, or when it passes the 
autumnal point. — Autumnal point, the point of the equa- 
tor intersected by the ecliptic, as the sun proceeds south- 
ward; the first point of Libra. — Autwmnal signs, the signs 
Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius, through which the sun 
passes between the autumnal equinox and winter solstice. 

Aux-elsis, n. [Gr. ab{yors, increase, from avzeuw, 
avtavery, to increase.] (Rhet.) A figure by which 
any thing is magnified too much; an exornation, 
when, for amplification, a more grave and magnifi- 
cent word is put for the proper word. 

Aux-ét/fie, a (Gr. atintikés.] Amplifying ; in- 
creasing. Hatch. 

Aux-il/iar, a. (Lat. cuxiliaris, auxiliarius, from 

Auxilia-ry, auxilium, help, aid, from augere, 
to increase; Fr. auxiliaire.| Conferring aid or help; 
helping; aiding; assisting; subsidiary; as, auzx- 
iliary troops. ‘To seek auxiliar force.” Pope, 
“An auxiliary verb.” Murray. 

Auxiliary scales (Mus.), the six keys or scales, consist- 
ing of any key major, with its relative minor, and the 
relative keys of each. 

Aux-iViar,. An auxiliary. eet Glover. 

Auy-iliar-ly, adv. By way of help. Harris. 

AuxiWia-ry (awg-zil/ya-ry), n. [Lat. auviliarius. | 

1. A helper; an assistant; a confederate in some 
action, enterprise, or undertaking; specifically, in 
the plural, foreign troops in the service of a nation 
at war. 

2. (Gram.) A verb which helps to form the modes 
and tenses of other verbs; — called, also, an azzil- 
diary verb; as, have, be, may, can, do, must, shall, 
and will, in English; ét7e and avoir, in French; 
avére and essere, in Italian; estar and haber, in 
Spanish. 

3. (Math.) A quantity introduced for the purpose 


AVARICIOUS 


of simplifying or facilitating some operation, as in 
equations or trigonometrical formule. Math. Dict, 

Auy iia-to-ry, a, Auxiliary; helping. [Obs.] 

of Da, n. ne avd, or kava, the native name.] A 
fermented drink of the South Sea islands made 
from the root of the long-pepper ( Macropiper me- 
thysticum). ' Johnston. 

A-vail’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. AVAILED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
AVAILING.] [O. Fr., from wand valoir, valer, valeir, 
Lat. ad and valere, to be strong, to be worth; Pr. & 
Sp. valer, It. valere. See infra. 

1. To turn to the advantage of; to profit; to ben- 
efit; — used reflexively with of before the thing 
used; as, let him avail himself of his license. 

Then shall they seck to avail themselves of names. Milton. 

2. To assist or aid; as, what will skill avail us 
against numbers? artifices will not avail the sin- 
ner in the day of judgment. 

O, what avails me now that honor high! Milton. 

A-wail’, v.i. To be of use or advantage; to answer 
the purpose; to have strength, force, or efficacy suf- 
ficient to accomplish the object; as, the plea in bar 
must avail, that is, be suflicient to defeat the suit; 
this scheme will not avail ; medicines will not avail 
to check the disease; suppositions, without proof, 
will not avail. 

But to convince the proud what signs avail? 

A-vail’,n. [N. Fr. availe, Kelham.] 

1. Profit; advantage toward success; benefit; as, 
labor, without economy, is of little avail. 

The avail of a death-bed repentance. Bp. Taylor. 

2. pl. Profits or proceeds; as, the avails of a sale 
at auction, ‘ The avails of their own industry.” 

Stoddard. 

Syn.—Use; benefit; utility; profit; service. 

A-wail’, v. i. To become lowered; to avale. See 
AVALE. [0Obs.] Spenser. 

A-vwail/a-bil/i-ty, n. Availableness; the state of 
being available; the state of being suitable for the 
accomplishment of a given purpose. ‘Availability, 
not merit or qualifications, is the only requisite to 
secure a nomination.” Bartlett. [Much used in 
the United States.] 

A-wail/a-ble, a. [O. Fr. available.]} 

1. Capable of being availed of, or used to advan- 
tage; profitable; advantageous; having eflicacy; 
as, a measure is more or less qvatlable; an available 
candidate; available funds. 

Struggling to redeem, as he did, the available months and 
days out of so many that were unavailable. Carlyle. 

2. Having suflicient power, force, or efticacy, for 
the object; valid; as, an available plea. 

Laws human are available by consent. Hooker. 

A-vail’a-ble-ness, n. 1. Quality of being availa- 
ble; power or efficacy in promoting an end in view. 

Atterbury. 

2. Competent power; legal force; validity; as, 
the availableness of a title. 

A-wail/a-bly, adv. In an available manner; profit- 
ably; advantageously; validly; eflicaciously. 

A-vail/ment, 2. Profit; efficacy; successful issue, 
[ Obs. Bailey. 

Av/a-lan¢he! (Synop., § 130), n.  [Fr. avalanche, 
avalange, lavanche, lavange, Pr. lavanca, It. valanga, 
from Fr. avaler, to descend, to let down, from aval, 
down, downward, from a, Lat. ad, and val, Lat. 
vallis, valley.] A large mass or body of snow, 
earth, and ice, sliding or rolling down a mountain, 

A-vwale’,v.t. [Fr. aaler, to let down, L. Lat. ava- 
lare, avallare. See supra.) 

1. To let down; to lower; to cause to descend.{ Obs.] 

Phebus ’gan avale 
His weary wain. Spenser. 

2. To depress; to make abject. [Obs.]. Wotton. 

A-vale’,v.i. [Fr. avaler, to descend, L. Lat. avalare, 
avallare. See supra.| ‘To come from a higher to a 
lower position; to fall, as rain, or the tide; to be- 
come lowered or abased; to descend. [Obs,] ‘And 
from their sweaty coursers did avale.” Spenser. 

A-viint’, n. [For avant-guard, q. v.] The front of 
anarmy. [Obs.] See VAN. 

f-vant!-eou rier (i-vong/koo/reer) (Synop., § 180), 
n. [Fr. from avant, before, and courier. See infra, 
and CourtIER.] A person dispatched before another 
person or company, to give notice of his or their ap- 
proach. 

A-viint/-guiird (Synop.,§130),”. [From Fr. avant, 
before, from Lat. ab, from, and ante, before; and 
Eng. guard, q.v.; Fr. avant-garde.} The van_or 
advanced body of an army. See VANGUARD, 
va-rige,n. [Fr. avarice, Lat. avaritia, fr. avarus, 
from avere, to covet.] | An excessive or inordinate 
desire of gain; greediness after wealth ; covetous- 
ness; cupidity. 

To desire money for its own sake, and in order to hoard it 
up, is avarice. Beattie. 

Av/a-ri/ciotis (-rish/us), a. [Fr. avaricicux.] Ac- 
tuated by avarice; greedy of gain; immoderately 
desirous of accumulating property. 

Syn.—Avanricious, Coverous, PARsIMoNIOUS, PE- 
NURIOUS, MISERLY, NIGGARDLY. The avaricious eagerly 
desire wealth with a view to hoard it. The coveious grasp 
after it at the expense of others, though not of necessity 
with a design to save, since a man may be covetous and 
yet a spendthrift. The penurious, parsimonious, and 
miserly save money by disgraceful self-denial, and the 
niggardly by meanness in their dealing with others. We 


Milton. 
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speak of persons as covetous in getting, avaricious in re- 
taining, parsimonious in expending, penwrious or miserly 
in modes of living, néggardly in dispensing. 
Av/a-ri'ciotis-ly, adv. In an avaricious manner; 
covetously; with inordinate desire of gaining 
wealth. Goldsmith. 
w/a-ri/ciotis-mess, 7”. The quality of being ava- 
_Yicious; an insatiable passion for property. 
Avfa-rotts, a [Lat. avarus.] Covetous; 
cious. [Obs.] 
A-wast’, inter). 


avari- 

Gower. 

(Corrupted from D. howd vast, hold 
fast.] (Naut.) Cease; stop; stay. ‘‘ dvast heav- 
ing.” Totten. 

Av/a-tiir’ (Synop., §130),. [Skr. avatara, descent, 
from ava, from, and root éri, to cross, pass over, 
suffix a.] The descent of a Hindoo deity in a visi- 
ble form or incarnation. 

A-vaunt/’, interj. [Fr. avant, en avant, forward. 
See AVANT-GUARD.] Begone; depart;—a word of 
contempt or abhorrence, equivalent to the phrase 
“ Get thee gone.” 

A-vaunt/’, v.i. Toadvance. [OQbs.] 

To whom avaunting in great bravery. Spenser. 


o@/vé,n. [Lat., hail.] An Ave Mary; a hailing. 


Their loud applause and aves vehement. Shak. 
A-vél’, v.t. [Lat. avellere.] Topullaway.  [Obs.| 
“Yet are not these parts avelled.” Browne. 


-@’ve WMa-+ri/a. ) [From the first words of the Ro- 

A’ve Ma’ry. man Catholic prayer to the Vir- 
gin Mary; Lat. ave, hail, Maria, Mary.] 

1. An invocation to the Virgin Mary, a form of 
devotion in the Roman Catholic church, ‘‘ To num- 
ber Ave Marias on his beads.” Shak. 

2. A particular time, in Italy about half an hour 
after sunset, and also at early dawn, when the bells 
ring, and the people repeat the Ave Mary. P. Cyc. 

Ave Maria! blessed be the hour! Biron. 

Av/enii/ceotts, a. [Lat. avenaceus, from avena, 

_oats.] Belonging to, or resembling, oats. 

Avienage, n. ([Fr. avenage, L. Lat. avenagium, 
from Lat. avena, oats.] (O. Law.) A quantity of oats 
paid by a tenant to a landlord in lieu of rent. Jacobs. 
wremer,n. See AVENOR. 

A-vénge’,v. t. [imp. & p. p. AVENGED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. AVENGING.] [O.Fr. avengier, vengier, vanger, 
N. Fr. venger, Pr. vengar, venjar, Sp. vengar, Pg. 
vingar, It. vengiare, from Lat. vindicare, to revenge, 
avenge. ] 

1. To take satisfaction for by punishing the in- 
juring party; to vindicate by inflicting pain or evil 
on the wrong-doer. 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold. Milton. 
He will avenge the blood of his servants. Deut. xxxii. 45. 

2. To treat revengefully; to execute vengeance 
upon, [Obs.] 

Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear grudge against, the children 
of thy people. Levit. xix. 18. 

Syn.—To AVENGE, REVENGE. To avenge, in modern 
usage, is to inflict just punishment upon evil-doers in be- 
half of ourselves, or others for whom we act; as, to avenge 
one’s wrongs, to avenge the injuries of the suffering and 
innocent. To revenge is to inflict pain or injury for the 
simple indulgence of resentful and malicious feelings. 
The former may at times be a duty; the latter is one of the 
worst exhibitions of human character. 

But his face 
Deep sears of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek; but under brows 
Of dauntless courage and considerate pride 


Waiting revenge. Milton. 
A-vénge’, n. Punishment; vengeance; revenge. 
[ Obs. Spenser. 
A-vénge/ang¢e, 7. Punishment; vengeance. [ Obs.] 


A-vénge/ful, a. Fullofvengeance. [Obs.] ‘ Jove’s 
avengeful threat.” Spenser. 
A-vénge/ment,”. Punishment; satisfaction taken. 
Rare.) ‘God's avengement of his repulse at 
ull.” Milton. 
A-vén/Ser, n. One who avenges or vindicates. 
A-vén/Ser-ess, n. A female avenger. [Obs.] ‘ That 
cruel .. . avengeress;?” Spenser. 
vwreenor, n. [O. Fr. avennier, avayner, avenor, 
from O. Fr. avene, avaine, avoine, Lat. avena, oats. ] 
(Feud. Law.) An officer of the king’s stables whose 
_ duty it was to provide oats for the horses. 
Avifens,7. ee afans.| A plant of the genus Gewm, 
_ especially the Gewm urbanum, or herb bennet. 
Avifen-taile, n. [O. Fr. aventail, N. Fr. ventail, O. 
Fr. ventailie, Pr. ventath, It. ventaglia, from Jat. 
ventus, wind. See VENTAIL.] The movable part 
of a helmet in front; the ventail. Halliwell. 
Av’fen-tine, a. Pertaining to Mons Aventinus, one 
of the seven hills on which Rome stood. Bryant. 
vfen-time, n. [See supra.] A post of security or 
defense. [Obs.] 
Into the castle's tower, 


The only Aventine that now is left him. Beau. § Fi. 
A-vént/iire,n. [Fr. wenture, Pr., Sp., & Pg. aventu- 
ra, It. avventura. See ADVENTURE.] (O. Law.) A 
mischance causing a person’s death without felony, 


as by drowning, or falling from a house. Cowell. 
A-vént/tire, v.¢. To send at a venture, as a spear 
or any missile weapon. [Obs.] Spenser. 


A-vént/ii-rine,n. [Fr. aventurine, It. avventurino, 
N. Lat. aventurinus lapis, Ger. aventurinstein.] 

1. (Min.) A variety of translucent quartz, spangled 

throughout with scales of yellow mica. Dana, 


{ 





2. Brownish glass similarly spangled with copper 
filings. 

Ave Rtrine’ a. Spangled or sparkling with mi- 
nute yellowish or reddish particles or scales dis- 
seminated througha mineral; as, aventurine quartz, 
aventurine feldspar. Dana. 
vre-niie,n. [Fr. avenue, from avenir, Lat. adve- 
nire, to come to.] 

1. A way or opening for entrance into a place; 
any opening or passage by which a place may be 
entered. ‘‘ The avenues of the city.’ Clarendon. 

2. An alley or walk in a park or garden, usually 
planted on each side with trees. Burke. 

3. A wide street; as, the Fifth Avenwe in New 
York. [An Americanism. 

A’ver,n. A work-horse. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

A-vér’, v.t. [imp.& p.p. AVERRED; p.pr. & vb. n. 
AVERRING.] [Fr. avérer, Pr. averar, aveirar, It. 
avverare, Li. Lat. adverare, averare, from Lat. ad 
and verus, true. Cf. VERIFY.] 

1. To affirm with confidence; to declare in a pos- 
itive or peremptory manner, as in confidence of 
asserting the truth. 

Such things . . . Imean neither to aver nor disprove. 

Holland. 

2. (Law.) To ayouch or verify; to offer to verify. 
See AVERMENT. Cowell. 

Syn.—To declare; assert; affirm; avouch; protest; 
asseverate. 

Avfer-age,n. [O. Fr. average, L. Lat. averagium, 
from averare, adverare, to prove, estimate, find 
out. See AvER, and cf. AVERPENNY.] 

1. A mean proportion, medial sum or quantity, 
made out of unequal sums or quantities. Thus, if 
A loses 5 dollars, B 9, and C16, the sum is 30, and 
the average 10. 

2. Any medial estimate or general statement de- 
rived from a comparison of diverse specific cases. 
“The average of sensations.” Paley. 

3. (pl.) In the English corn trade, the medial 
amount of prices of the several kinds of grain in 
the principal corn markets. 

4. (Com.) A contribution to a loss suffered by 
one of several for the general benefit; damage done 
by sea-perils. Arnould. Maude. Pollock. 

General average, a contribution made, by all parties 
concerned in a sea adventure, toward a loss, by the vol- 
untary sacrifice of the property of some of the parties in 
interest for the benefit of all. It is called general average, 
because it falls upon the gross amount of ship, cargo, and 
freight at risk, and saved by the sacrifice. Aent.— 
Particular average signifies the damage or partial loss 
happening to the ship, or cargo, or freight, in consequence 
of some fortuitous or unavoidable accident; and it is 
borne by the individual owners of the articles damaged, 
or by their insurers. — Petty averages are certain small 
charges, which occur regularly, and are necessarily de- 
frayed by the master in the usual course of a voyage; 
such as port charges, common pilotage, and the like, 
which formerly were, and in some cases still are, borne 
partly by the ship and partly by the cargo. In the clause 
commonly found in bills of lading, “* primage and average 
accustomed,” average means a kind of composition es- 
tablished by usage for such charges, which were formerly 
assessed by way of average. Arnould. Abbott. Phillips. 
—Upon or on an average, taking the mean of unequal 
numbers or quantities. 

Avler-age, a. 1. Medial; containing a mean pro- 
portion; as, an average amount of rain. ‘‘ An... 
average rate... of profit.” Smith. ‘ Beings of 
the average stamp.” J. Taylor. 

2. According to the laws of average; as, the loss 
must be made good by average contribution. 

Average bond, a deed executed by the parties liable to 
a general average, empowering an arbiter to ascertain the 
value of the property lost, and decide what proportion of 
the loss belongs to each proprietor. Ogilvie. 

Avler-age, v.t. [imp. & p. p. AVERAGED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. AVERAGING. ] 

1. To find the mean when sums or quantities are 
unequal; to reduce to a mean. 

2. To divide among a number, according to a 
given proportion; as, to average a loss. 
vrerv-age, v.i. To form, or exist in, a mean or me- 
dial sum or quantity; as, the losses of the owners 
will average 25 dollars each. These spars average 

_ten feet in length. Belknap. 

A/ver-e6rn, n. (Law.) A reserved rent in corn, 
formerly paid to religious houses by their tenants 
or farmers. Kennett. 

(> According to Skinner, the word means corn drawn 
to the granary of the lord of the manor by the working 
cattle, or avers, of the tenants. 

A-vér/ment, nn. [O. Fr. averement, L. Lat. avera- 
mentum. See AVER. | 

1. The act of ayerring; affirmation; positive as- 
sertion. 

Signally has this averment received illustration in the course 
of recent events. I. Taylor. 

2. Verification ; establishment by evidence. Bacon. 

3. (Law.) An offer of either party to justify or 
prove what he alleges. 

(= In any stage of pleadings, when either party ad- 
vances new matter, he avers it to be true, by using this 
form of words: ‘‘and this he is ready to verify.”’ This 
was formerly called an averment. In modern pleading, 
it is termed a verijication. Blackstone. 

A-vér/ni-an, a. Pertaining to Avernus, a lake of 
Campania, in Italy, famous for its poisonous efflu- 
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vium, which ancient writers fancied was so malig- 
nant as to kill fowls flying over it. Hence, it is said, 
the name dopvos, i. e., without birds. 
Avfer-pén-ny, 2. [Cf. AVERAGE, and the O.Fr. aver, 
money, goods, wealth, Pr. aver, L. Lat. avere, ave- 
rum, averium, averia, from Lat. habere, to have or 
possess, Chartular. Becense : <Averpeny, estre 
quitte Vavérage. Ducange.] (O. Eng. Law.) Mon- 
ey paid toward the king’s carriages by land, instead 
of service by the beasts in kind; or money paid in 
lieu of the service of average. Burn. Spelman. 
A-vér/ro-ist, 7. One of a sect of peripatetic phi- 
losophers, who appeared in Italy before the resto- 
ration of learning; so denominated from Averroes, 
a celebrated Arabian philosopher. They held the 
soul to be mortal, though they pretended to submit 
to the Christian theology. 
v/er-rtin/eate, v. ¢. [From Lat. ab and eruncare, 
to weed out, from e, ex, out, and runcare, to root up; 


O. Fr. averronquer. This word ought to be written — 


aberuncate, but it has been confounded with the 
Lat. averruncare, which signifies, to avert, hinder, 
remove.] To root up; to tear away by the roots; 
_ to eradicate. Hudibras. 
Av/er-run-ea/tion, n. [O. Fr. averroncation.] The 
act of tearing up or raking away the roots; eradi- 
cation; extirpation. Richardson. 
ver-run-ea/tor, n. (Hort.) An instrument for 
pruning trees, consisting of two blades fixed on the 
end of a rod, and so constructed as to operate like a 
pair of shears, one of the blades being worked by 
a cord. 
w/er-sa/tion, n. [Lat. aversatio, from aversari, 
to turn away, v. intens. of avertere. See AVERT.] 
A turning from with disgust or dislike; hatred; 
aversion. [Obs.] 

Some men have a natural aversation to some vices or vir- 

tues, and a natural affection to others. Bp. Taylor. 
A-vérse!’ (14), a. [Lat. aversus, p. p. of avertere. 
See AVERT. ] 
1. Turned away or backward. [Obs.] 
The tracks averse a lying notice gave, 
And led the searcher backward from the cave. Dryden. 

2. Disliking; unwilling; haying a repugnanee or 
opposition of mind. 

Averse alike to flatter or offend. Pope. 
His temper is averse from excess. W. Scott. 

(> This word and its derivatives ought to be followed 
by ¢o, and not, as formerly, by from. The word includes 
the idea of from; but the literal meaning being lost, the 
affection of the mind signified by the word is exerted 
toward the object of dislike, and, like its kindred terms, 
hatred, dislike, contrary, repugnant, &c., should be fol- 
lowed by fo. 

Syn.—Avensr, RELUCTANT, ADVERSE. Averse ex- 
presses an habitual, though not of necessity a very strong, 
dislike ; as, averse to active pursuits, averse to study. Re- 
ductant is stronger, and implies an internal struggle as to 
making some sacrifice of interest or feeling; as, reluctant 
to yield, reluctant to make the necessary arrangements, 
a reluctant willor consent. Adverse denotes active oppo- 
sition or hostility; as, adverse interests, adverse feelings, 
adverse plans or movements, the adverse party. 

A-vérse’, v.t. &%. To turn away. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
A-vérselly, adv. 1. Backward; in a backward di- 
rection ; as, emitted aversely. ‘ 

2. With repugnance; unwillingly. 

A-vérse/ness, n. The quality of being averse; op- 
position of mind. 

A-vér’sion, n. [Fr. aversion, Lat. aversio. Sce 
AVERT. | 

1. Opposition or repugnance of mind; dislike; 
disinclination ; reluctance; hatred. 
sion of races.” Prescott. 

(= It ought generally to be followed by fo before the 
object. -—[Sec AVERSE.] Sometimes it admits of for. 

A freeholder is bred with an aversion to subjection. Addison. 

It is not difficult for a man to see that ayperson has con- 
ceived an aversion for him. Spectator. 

2. Opposition or contrariety of nature ;— applied 
to inanimate substances. ‘‘ Magnesia, notwith- 
standing this aversion to solution, forms a kind of 
paste with water.” Fourcroy, Trans. 

3. The object of repugnance, ‘ Pain their aver- 
sion, pleasure their desire.” Pope. 

Syn.— Aversion, RELUCTANCE, REPUGNANCE, D1s- 
GUST, ANTIPATHY. Aversion denotes a fixed and habit- 
ual dislike, though not necessarily a very strong one; as, 
an aversion for business. Reluctance and repugnance 
are stronger, and denote a mental strife or hostility 
against something proposed (repugnance being the 
stronger); as, a reluctance to make the necessary sac- 
rifices, and a repugnance to the submissions required. 
Disgust is repugnance either of taste or moral feeling; as, 
a disgust for gross exhibitions of selfishness. Antipathy 
is primarily a constitutional disgust or loathing of a thing, 
such as most persons feel fora snake. When used fig- 
uratively, it denotes a correspondent dislike for certain 
persons, modes of acting, ec. Men have an aversion for 
what breaks in upon their habits; a reluctance and repug- 
nance to what crosses their will; a disgust for what 
offends their sensibilities; and are often governed by an- 
tipathies for which they can give no good reason. 

A-vér’sive, a, Averse; reluctant. [Obs.] 
Those strong-bent humors which aversive grew. Daniel. 


A-vér'sive-ly, adv. With aversion; in a reverse or 
backward direction. Chapman. 
A-vért’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. AVERTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
AVERTING.] [Lat. avertere, from ab, a, from, and 
vertere, to turn.] To turn or cause to turn off, 
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aside, or away; as, to avert the eyes from an ob- 
ject. ‘‘To avert his ire.” Milton. 


When atheists and profane persons do hear of so many dis- 
cordant and contrary opinions in religion, it doth avert them 


from the church, Bacon. 
A-vért/, v. i. To turn away. [Rare.] ‘Averting 
from our neighbor’s good.” Thomson. 


A-vért/er, nm. One who averts or turns away; that 
which turns away or averts. Burton. 

A-vér'ti-ment, 7. Advertisement. [Obs.] Milton. 
v’er-tin, n. tFr. avertin, from Lat. avertere, to 
turn away.] 

1. A disease of the mind which renders the pa- 
tient obstinate and furious. 

_ 2. A vertiginous disease in sheep in France. 
A’vi-a-ry, n. {Lat. aviariwm, from aviarius, from 
avis, bird.] A house or inclosure for keeping birds 
confined; a place to keep birds in, . 
Lincolnshire may be termed the aviary of England. Fuller. 
Avie t-la'ri-d, n. [From Lat. avis, bird.] (Zodl.) 
Small prehensile processes on the cells of some 
Bryozoa, haying the shape of a bird’s bill. 
Av/id, a. (Lat. avidus, from avére, to long; 
A-vid/i-otis,§ Fr. avide.] Eager; greedy. Bale. 
Avid of gold, yet greedier of renown. Southey. 
A-vid/i-otis-ly, adv. Eagerly. Bale. 
A-vid/i-ty, n. [Lat. aviditas, Fr. avidité.] Greedi- 
ness; strong appetite; eagerness; intenseness of 
desire; as, to eat with avidity. 
His books were received and read with avidity. Milward. 
A-vie’, adv. Emulously. [Obs.] 
They strive avie one with another in variety of colors. 
Holland. 
Avw/i-gi/to, n. [Corrupted from the Mexican ahvaca- 
quavhitl, Bp. aguacate, Fr. agnacat, Ger. avogado- 
or avogato-baum.| See ALLIGATOR PEAR. 
A-vign’/on Bér/ry (a-veen’/yong). (Bot.) The fruit 
of the Rhamnus Jnfectorius, and of other species 
of the same genus;—so called from the city of 
Avignon, in France. The berry is smaller than a 
pea, of a yellowish-green color, and bitter, astrin- 
gent taste. It is used by dyers and painters for col- 
oring weliow 
A-vile’, v.¢. [O. Fr. aviler, N. Fr. avilir, Pr. avilar, 
avilir. See VILE.] To depreciate. [Obs.] 

Want makes us know the price of what we avile. B. Jonson. 
'wis,n.; pl. A'VES. (Zodl.) A class of warm-blood- 
- peer ennated animals, covered with feathers ; 

irds. 


Aas Sa [Fr. avis, O. Fr. advis, Sp. aviso, It. 
ef-vi'so,} avviso. See ADVISE.] Advice; intelli- 
gence. [Obs. Howell, 
A-vise’,v.7i. [Fr. aviser, O. Fr. adviser, See Ap- 
VISE. 
1. To consider; to observe; to examine, [Obs.] 
~ 2. To recognize. [Obs.] Spenser. 
3. To adyise; to counsel; to observe. [Obs.] 
* Are you avised o’ that?” Shak. 
ga a Watchful; circumspect, [Obs.] 
‘With sharp, aviseful eye.” Spenser, 
A-vise/ment, 7. Advisement. [0bs.] 
A-vis/ion (-vizh’-), nm. Avision. [Obs.] Chaucer. 


Av/i-tots, a. [Lat. avitus, from avus, grandfather. } 
Pertaining to, or coming from, a grandfather; an- 
cestral. Bailey. 

“iv'o-eat (Sv/o-ki), n. [Fr.] An advocate;—a 
term applied to the higher class of French lawyers 
corresponding to the English counselor at law, an 
the Scotch advocate, 
vlo-eate, v.t. (Lat. avocare, from ab, a, from, and 
vocare, to call. See VocAu.] To call off or away; 
to withdraw. [ Obs. or rare.] 

One who... avocateth his mind from other occupations. 
Barrow. 


He, at last, ... avocated the cause to Rome. Robertson. 


Av/o-ea/tion, n. [Lat. avocatio.] 

1. The act of calling aside, or diverting from some 
employment. ‘ Blessed impulses to duty, and pow- 
erful avocations from sin.” South. 

2. The business which calls aside. 

' Visits, business, cards, and I know not how many other 
avocations ... do succeed one another so thick, thatin the da. 
there is no time left for the distracted person to converse with 
his own thoughts. Boyle. 

(2 The word is generally used for the smaller affairs 
of life, or occasional calls which summon a person to 
leave his ordinary or principal business. The use of this 
word for vocation is yery improper. 

A-v0’ea-tive (Synop., § 130), a. 

A-v0/ea-tive, or Av/o-ea'tive, n, 
calls aside; dehortation; dissuasion, 
v/o-ea'to, n. See 
ALLIGATOR PEAR, 
v'o-¢et, n. 
v'o-¢cette, [Fr. 
avocette, It. avoset- 
ta, Sp. avoceta, N. 
Lat. avocetta.| An 
aquatic bird, of the 
genus Recwrviros- 
tra and order Gral- 
l@, or waders. The 
bill of these birds 
islong,slender,flex- 
ible, and bent up- 
ward toward the 
tip. They have very 


Calling off, [Obs.] 
That which 
Todd. 






Avocet (Recurvirostra avocetta). 
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long legs and palmated feet, adapted for wading. 
[Written also avoset. | Baird. 
A-void’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. AVOIDED; p. pr. & vb. 
m. AVOIDING.] [Prefix @ and void, q.v. It coin- 
cides in sense with Fr. éviter, Pr. evitar, Lat. evi- 
tare, to avoid, from ex, e, from, out of, and vitare, 
to avoid. | 
1. To shun; to keep ata distance from or away 
from; as, to avoid the company of gamesters. 
What need a man forestall his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would most avoid? Milton. 
2. To quit or evacuate; to shun by leaving or 
withdrawing. [Obs.] Shak. 
Six of us only stayed, and the rest avoided the room. Bacon. 
3. To emit or throw out; to void; as, to avoid 
excretions. [Obs.] Browne. 
4. To make void; to annul or vacate. 
How can these grants of the king’s be avoided? Spenser. 
5. (Pleading.) To defeat or evade. Thus, in a 
replication, the plaintiff may deny the defendant’s 
plea, or confess it, and avoid it by stating new mat- 
ter. Blackstone. 
Syn.—To Avorp, Suun. Avoid is literally to leave 
a void space between ourselves and something else. Itis, 
in a certain sense, negative, and simply denotes care 
taken not to come near or in contact; as, to avoid certain 
persons or places. Shun is positive, and denotes an ha- 
bitual intention to keep clear of; as, to shun evil com- 
panions. Prudence may lead us to avoid; fear or disgust 
induces us to shwn. 
No man can pray from his heart to be kept from temptation, 


if he take no care of himself to avoid it. Mason. 
So chanticleer, who never saw a fox, 
Yet shunned him as a sailor shuns the rocks. Dryden. 
A-void’,v.i. 1. To retire; to withdraw. [Obs.] 


David avoided out of his presence. 1 Sam. xviii. 11. 
2. (Law.) To become void, vacant, or empty, as a 


benefice, Ayliffe. 
A-void/a-ble, a. 1. Capable of being avoided, 
shunned, or escaped. Boyle. 


2. Capable of being vacated ; liable to be an- 
nulled, 
The charters were not avoidable for the king’s nonage. J/ale. 


A-void/an¢e, n. 1. The act of avoiding or shun- 
ning. ‘‘ The avoidance of pain.” Beattie. 
2. The act of becoming vacant, or the state of 
being vacant ;— specifically used for the state of a 
benefice becoming void by the death, deprivation, 
or resignation of the incumbent. 

Wolsey, ...on every avoidance of St. Peter’s chair, was sit- 
ting down therein, when suddenly some one or other clapped 
in before him. fuller. 

3. The act of annulling. 

4. The course by which any thing is carried off. 
“ 4voidances and drainings of water.” Bacon. 

A-void/er, n. 1. One who avoids, shuns, or es- 
capes. 

2. The person who carries any thing away, or the 
vessel in which things are carried away. Johnson. 

A-void/less, a. Incapable of being avoided; in- 
evitable; unavoidable. Congreve. 
v/oir-du-pois’ (d4y/er-du-poiz’, 38), a. [Fr. avoir 
du poids, to have [a fixed or standard] weight, from 
Fr. avoir, to have, from Lat. habere, and Fr. poids, 
O. Fr. poix, pots, from Lat. pensum, a portion 
weighed, from pensus, p. p. of pendere, to weigh. 
The d in the modern form of the French word has 
been erroneously added, because the word was 
thought to be derived from Lat. pondus, weight. ] 
A system of weights by which coarser commodities 
are weighed, such as hay, grain, &c. 

(> The standard avoirdupois pound of the United 
States is equivalent to the weight of 27.7015 cubic inches 
of distilled water at 62° Fahrenheit, the barometer being 
at 30 inches, and the water weighed with brass weights in 
the air, In this system of weights 16 drams make 1 
ounce, 16 ounces 1 pound, 25 pounds 1 quarter, 4 quarters 
1 hundred weight, and 20 hundred weight 1 ton. The 
pound contains 7000 grains, so that 1 pound avoirdupois 
is equivalent to 1 31-144 pounds troy. Formerly, a hun- 
dred weight was reckoned at 112 pounds, but now at 100. 

Math. Dict. 

A-voke’, v. ¢t. [Lat. avocare, from a, or ab, from, 
and vocare, to call,] To call from or back again. 
[ Obs.] Burnet. 

Av/o-late, v.i. [Lat. avolure, from ab, a, from, 
away, and volare, to fly. See VoLATILE.] To fly 


away; to escape; to exhale. [0bs.] Boyle. 
Av/o-la/tion, n. [L. Lat. avolatio.] The act of 
flying away; flight; escape. [Jare. Boyle. 


Av/’o-set, n. See AVOCET. 

A-vouch’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. AVOUCHED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. AVOUCHING.] [Norm, Fr. advoucher, O. Fr. 
avochier, avocher, advoquer, avoquer, avouer, from 
a, for ad, and Norm. Fr. voucher, 0. Fr. vochier, 
vocher, to call, vouch; Lat. advocare, to call to, from 
ad and vocare, to call. See Voucn.] 

1. To declare or assert with positiveness ; to 
affirm in favor of; to’maintain or support. ‘* As he 
there... often avouches and professes.” Barrow, 

Such antiquities could have been avouched for the Irish. 

Spenser. 

2. To sanction, vindicate, or justify. [Obs.] Shak. 

A-vouch’, n. Evidence ; testimony ; declaration. 
[Obs.] ‘The sensible and true avouch Of mine 
own eyes.” Shak, 

A-vouch/a-ble, a. Capable of being avouched. 

A-vouch/er, 7. One who ayouches, 


AWAKEN 


A-vouch’/ment, n. The act of avouching; decla- 
ration: [Obs.] Milton. 

A-vou’ter-er, n. An adulterer. [Obs.) Latimer. 

A-vow/’!, v. t. oe & p. p. AVOWED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
AVOWING.] [Fr. avower, Pr. avoar, a, for ad, and 
Fr. vouer, Pr. vodar, from Fr. veu, Pr. vot, from 
Lat. votum, vow, from vovere, to vow. ]} 

1. To declare openly ; to own, acknowledge, or 
confess frankly ; as, aman avows his principles or 
his crimes. 

Which I to be the power of Israel’s God 
Avow, and challenge Dagon to the test. Milton. 

2. (Law.) To acknowledge and justify, as an act 
done. See Avowry. Blackstone. 

Syn.—To acknowledge; own; confess; recognize. 

A-vow’, n. [Fr. aveu. See supra.] 
1. A vow or determination. [0bs.] Gower. 
2. Avowal; bold declaration. [Obs.}] Dryden. 
A-vow/a-ble, «a. Capable of being avowed, or 
openly acknowledged with confidence. Donne. 
A-vow/a-bly, adv. In an avowable manner. 
A-vow/al, n. An open declaration; frank acknowl- 
edgment. ‘‘ The avowal of such principles.” Hume. 
A-vow/an¢e, n. 1. The act of avowing; avowal. 

2. Upholding; defense; vindication. [Obs.] 

Can my avowance of king-murdering be collected from any 
thing here written by me? Fuller. 

A-vow/ant, n. (Zaw.) The defendant in replevin, 
who avows the distress of the goods, and justifies 
the taking. Cowell. 

A-vow/ed-ly, adv. In an open manner; with frank 
acknowledgment. Clarendon. 

A-vow-ee’ (Synop., § 130), ». [Fr. avouwé.] The 
person who has a right to present to a benefice ; the 
patron; an advowee. See ADVOWSON, Cowell. 

A-vow/ler,. One who ayows. 

A-vow’ry, n._ [See Avow. Cf. O. Fr. avouerie, 
avowerie, L. Lat. advocaria.] 

1. (Law.) The act of the distrainer of goods,who, 
in an action of replevin, avows and justifies the 
taking in his own right. Blackstone. 

t- When an action of replevin is brought, the dis- 
trainer either makes avowry, that is, avows taking the 
distress in his own right, or the right of his wife, and 
states the reason of it, as for arrears of rent, damage 
done, or the like; or makes cognizance, that is, acknowl- 
edges the taking, but justifies it in another's right, as his 
bailiff or servant. 

2. Protector; guardian. [Obs.] 

Let God alone be our avowry. 
A-vow/ltry,n. See ADvowTrRY. 
A-voy’er,n. [Fr. avoyer, advoyer. 

and Avoucn. 


Latimer. 


See AVOWEE 
The chief magistrate of imperial 
towns, and of the Swiss cities. [Obs.] 
A-viilsed/ (a-vilst/), a. [Lat. avulsus, p. p. of avel- 
lere, to tear off, from ab, a, from, off, and vellere, to 
pluck.] Plucked or pulled off. Shenstone, 
A-viil/siom (a-viil/shun), n. [Lat. avulsio.] 
1. A tearing asunder; a forcible separation. 
“The avulsion of two polished superficies.” Locke. 
2. A fragment torn off. Barlow. 
3. (Law.) The sudden removal of lands or soil 
from the estate of one man to that of another by an 
inundation or current, or by a sudden change in the 
course of a river by which a part of the estate of 
one man is cut off and joined to the estate of 
another. The property in the part thus separated, 

or cut off, continues in the original owner. 
Wharton. Burrill. 

A-viin/eu-lar, a. [From Lat. avunculus, uncle.]} 
Of or pertaining to an uncle. Thackeray. ‘In 
these rare instances, the law of pedigree, whether 
direct or avuncular, gives way.” J. Taylor. 

A-wait’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. AWAITED; p. pr. & vb. 
Nm. AWAITING.|] [Prefix a and wait, q. v.]} 

1. To wait or look out for; to expect. 
Betwixt the rock? pillars Gabriel sat, 
Chief of th’ angelic guards, awaiting night. Milton. 
2. To be in store for; to attend; to be ready for; 
as, a glorious reward awaits the good. 
O Eve, some farther change awaits us nigh. Milton. 


A-wait’,n. A waiting for; ambush, [Obs.] Spenser. 


A-wait’, adv. Inwait. [Obs.] Tyndale. 
A-wake/’, v. t.  [imp. AWOKE, AWAKED ; p. p. 
AWAKED; p. pr. & vb. n,. AWAKING.] [Prefix a 


and awake, q.v. A-S. avacian, aweccan.| 
1. To rouse from sleep; to wake; to awaken. 
I go that I may awake him out of sleep. John xi. 11. 
2. To arouse from a state resembling sleep, as 
from death, stupidity, or inaction; to put into ac- 
tion, or new life; as, to awake the dead; to awake 
the dormant faculties. ‘‘ Reluctant flames, the sign 
of wrath awaked.” Milton. 
It may awake my bounty further. Shak. 
A-wiake’, v.i. To cease to sleep; to come out of a 
state of natural sleep ; and, figuratively, out of a 
state resembling sleep, as out of inaction or death. 
= Awake to righteousness. 1 Cor. xv. 34. 
A-wiake’, a, Not sleeping; in a state of vigilance 
or action, ; 
? Milton. 


[imp. & fi p- 


Before whom awake I stood. 
A-wak/en (a-wak/n), v. t. & i. 
AWAKENED; p. pr. & vb. n. AWAKENING. ] 
is the word awake, with its A-S. infinitive. | 
rouse from sleep or torpor; to awake; to wake. 


This 
To 
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AWAKENER 


[He] is dispatched 
Already to awaken whom thou nam’st. 
Their consciences are thoroughly awakened. 
Syn.—To arouse; excite; stir up; call forth. 
A-wak/en-er, n. He who, or that which, awakens. 
A-wak/en-ing, p. a. Rousing from sieep, in a 
natural or figurative sense; exciting; as, an awak- 
ening discourse; the awakening dawn. 
A-wak/en-ing, n. The act of awaking, or ceasing 
to sleep; specifically, a revival of religion, or more 
general attention to religion than usual. Tracy. 
A-wak/en-ing-ly, adv. Ina manner to awaken. 
A-wak/en-ment, n. Anawakening. [Lare.] 
A-want/ing, a. Missing; wanting. W. Scott. 
A-ward’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. AWARDED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. AWARDING.| [O. Fr. awarder, to pronounce 
upon the competence of judges, from a, equiv. to 
Lat. ad, and warder, garder, guarder, to observe, 
take heed, keep, from O. H. Ger. warten, to watch, 
guard, O. 8S. wardon, A-S. weardian; Norm. Fr. 
garda, garde, judgment, award ; agarder, to regard, 
award ; Scot. warde, determination. See GUARD 
and REGARD.] To give by sentence or judicial de- 
termination; to assign by sentence; to adjudge; as, 
the arbitrators awarded damages to A. B, 
To review 
The wrongful sentence, and award a new. Dryden. 
A-ward’, v.i. To determine; to make an award. 
A-ward’,n. [O. Fr. award, awart. See supra.| 
1. A judgment, sentence, or final decision; spe- 
cifically, the decision of arbitrators in a case submit- 
ted. ‘Impatient for the award.” Cowper. 
An award had been given against her. Gilpin. 
2. The paper containing the decision of arbitra- 
tors. Bouvier. 
A-ward/er, n. One who awards, or assigns by sen- 
tence or judicial determination; a judge. 
A-ware’, a. [Prefix a and ware, q. v., O. H. Ger. 
gawar, O.8. giwar, A-S. gewaere, N. H. Ger. ge- 
wahr.| Watchful; vigilant or guarded against dan- 
ger or difficulty ; hence, apprised ; informed ; cogni- 
zant; as, the general was aware of the enemy’s de- 
signs. 


Cowper. 
Tillotson. 


Aware of nothing arduous in a task 
They never undertook. Cowper. 
A-warn’,v.¢. [Prefix a and warn, q. v., A-8. ge- 
warnian.| To warn. [Obs.] Spenser. 
A-way’,adv, [Prefix aand way, q.v., A-S. aweg, 
anweg, onweg, M. H. Ger. en weg, Ger. weg, Proy. 
Ger. eweg.] Absent; at a distance; as, the master 
is away from home, ‘Have me away, for I am 
sore wounded.” 2 Chron, Xxxv. 23. 
(@- It is much used in phrases signifying moving or 
going from; as, go away, send away, run away, &c.; all 
signifying departure, or separation to a distance. Some- 
times without the verb; as, whither away so fast? ‘* Love 
hath wings, and will away.” Waller. As an exclama- 
tion, it is a command or invitation to depart; aay, that 
is, be gone. When joined to verbs, it serves to modify 
their sense by adding that of loss, distance, &c.; as, to 
throw away ; to trifle away; to drink away; to squander 
away, &e.— Away with has sometimes a peculiar signifi- 
cation in the phrase, ‘‘ [can not away with it” (Isa. i. 13), 
i. e., ‘I can not bear or endure it.” — Away with one, sig- 
nifies, take him away. ‘‘Away with him, crucify him.” 
John xix.15.— To make away with, to kill or destroy. — 
Away-going. (Law.) Sown during the last year of a ten- 
ancy, but not ripe until after its expiration;—said of 


crops. Wharton. 
A-way/’ward,adv. [A-S. aweg weard. See supra. | 
Away. [Obs.] Gower. 


Awe, n. [A-S. oga, ege, aige, fear, dread; Goth. 
agis, Icel. ogn, Dan, ave, chastisement, fear, from 
the Goth. agan, ogan, to fear, ogjan, Icel. aegia, to 
strike with fear, Dan. ave, to chastise, correct. ] 

1. Profound fear mingled with admiration or rev- 
erence; dread inspired by something great, ter- 
rific, or sublime; reverential fear. 

His frown was full of terror, and his voice 


Shook the delinquent with such fits of awe. Cowper. 
2. Overawing influence. [Obs.] ‘‘ By my scep- 
ter’s awe I make a vow.” Shak. 


Syn.— Awe, REVERENCE, DREAD, VENERATION. Rev- 
erence is a strong sentiment of respect and esteem, some- 
times mingled slightly with fear; as, reverence for the 
divine law. Ave is a mixed feeling of sublimity and dread 
in view of something great or terrible, but not necessarily 
implying love; as, awe at the divine presence. Dread is 
strong personal fear in view of something terrible; as, 
dread of punishment. Veneration is reverence in its 
strongest manifestations. It is the highest emotion we 
can exercise toward human beings. Exalted and noble 
objects produce reverence ; terrific objects awaken dread ; 
a sense of the divine presence fills us with awe; aunion 
of wisdom and virtue in one who is advanced in years 
inspires us with veneration. 

Awe,v.t. [imp.& p.p. AWED; p. pr. & vb. n. AWING. | 
To strike with fear and reverence; to influence by 
reverential fear; to control by inspiring dread. 

That same eye whose bend doth awe the world. Shak. 

A-wéa/ry,a. [Prefix a and weary, q.v.] Weary. 
“‘T begin to be aweary of thee.” Shak. 

A-weath/er, adv. [Prefix a and weather, q. v.] 
(Naut.) On the weather side, or toward the wind; 
in the direction from which the wind blows ; — op- 
posed to alee; as, helm aweather ! Totten. 

A-weigh/! (-wa’), adv. [Prefix'a and weigh, q. v.] 
(Naut.) Just drawn out of the ground, and hanging 
perpendicularly; atrip;—said of the anchor. See 
ATRIP. Totten. 
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Respectful; fearful or appalling; 
as, an awesome sight. Wright. 
Awe/-stritck, a. Struck with awe. Milton. 
Aw/ful,a. 1. Striking with awe; filling with pro- 
found reverence, or with fear and admiration. 
“ Heaven’s awful Monarch.” Milton. 
2. Struck or filled with awe. [Obs.] 
A weak and awful reverence for antiquity. Watts. 
3. Frightful; ugly; detestable; as, an awful bon- 
net; an awful nose. [ Vulgar.) 
Syn. —See FRIGHTFUL. 
Aw/’ful-ly, adv. In an awful manner; in a manner 
to fill with awe; fearfully; apprehensively. 
Aw/ful-mness, 7”. 1. The quality of striking with 
awe, or with reverence; solemnity; as, the aw/ful- 
ness of this sacred place. ‘ The awfulness of gran- 
deur.” Johnson. 
2. The state of being struck with awe; a spirit of 
solemnity. [Obs.] 


A help to prayer, producing in us reverence and aw/fulness. 
Taylor. 


A-whape’, v.t. [Cf. Eng. whap, blow, weapon, an 
instrument of offense, and A-S. hweopan, to whip.] 
To strike; to confound; to terrify. [Obs.] Spenser. 

A-while’, adv. [Prefix a and while, time, interval. ] 
A space of time; for some time; for ashort time. 
“Tt walked the town awhile.” Milton. 

Awk, a. [Properly equiv. to left; e. g., on the auke 
or left hand, Holland. Plut. p. 717; abbrev. from O, 
Eng. gauk, gaulic, left, Fr. gauche, from Ger. welk, 
O. H. Ger. welc, welh, infirm. Cf. It. mano stanca, 
the weary or left hand.] [ Obs. in all its senses. ] 

1. Odd; out of order. ‘Professors ringing as 
cavk as the bells.” D Estrange. 

2. Wrong, or not commonly used; as, the awk 
end of a rod, Golding. 

3. Clumsy in performance, or manners; unhan- 
dy; not dextrous; awkward. ae 

Awk’ward,a. [From awk and ward, q. v.] 

1. Wanting dexterity in the use of the hands, or 
of instruments; unready; not dextrous; without 
skill; bungling; clumsy. ‘So true that he was 
awkward at a trick.” Dryden. 

2. Ungraceful in manner; inelegant; unpolite. 


Awe/séme, a. 


An awkward courtesy.” Dryden. 
And with ridiculous and awkward action 
He pageants us. Shak. 


3. Unfavorable; untoward; adverse; unfortunate. 
[Obs.] ‘Awkward casualties.” Shak. ‘Awkward 
winds.” Drayton. 

O blind guides, which being of an awkward religion, do 
strain out a gnat, and swallow up a camel. Udal. 

Syn. — Awkwarp, CLumsy, Uncoutu. Clumsy is 
connected with dump or dwnpish, and denotes the quality 
of heaviness, and unseemliness. This shows itself in 
the whole exterior of the thing in question. Awkward has 
a special reference to outward deportment. A man is 
clumsy in his whole person, he is awkward in his gait 
and the movement of his limbs. Clwmstiness is seen at 
the first view. Awkwardness is discovered only when a 
person begins to move. Hence the expressions, a clumsy 
appearance, and an awkward manner. When we speak 
figuratively of an awkward excuse, we think of a want 
of ease and grace in making it; when we speak of a 
clumsy excuse, we think of the whole thing as coarse 
andlumpish. We apply the term wncouth most fre- 
quently to that which results from the want of instruc- 
tion or training; as, wrcowth manners, uncouth language. 

Awk/ward-ly, adv. In an awkward or bungling 
manner; inelegantly. ‘‘ Bring on your story awk- 
wardly, and it offends.” Gilpin. 

Awk/’ward-mess, n. The quality of being awk- 
ward; clumsiness ; ungracefulness in manners; 
want of dexterity. 

Awl,n. [A-S. @l, al, Icel. alr, O. H. Ger. ala, N. 
H. Ger. ahle, Lith. yla, Fr. ail, sting, weapon.| 
A pointed instrument 
for piercing small 
holes, as in leather 
or wood; used by 
shoemakers, saddlers, 
cabinet-makers, &c. The blade is differently shaped 
and pointed for different uses, as in the brad-awl, 
saddler’s-awl, shoemaker’s-awl, &c. 

Aw/less,a. [From awe and less, q. v.] 

1. Wanting reverence; void of respectful fear. 
“ 4Awless insolence.” Dryden. 

2. Wanting the power of causing reverence; not 
exciting awe. ‘* The awiess throne.” Shak. 

Awl/-shaped (-shapt), a. 1. Having the shape of 
an awl. 

2. (Bot.) Subulate; slender, and tapering toward 
the extremity from a broadish base, as a leaf. Gray. 

Awl/wort (-wifirt), 2. [From awl and wort, q. v.] 
(Bot.) The Subularia aquatica ;—so called from 
its awl-shaped leaves. Loudon. 





Shoemaker’s Awl. 


Aum, )7. (Com.) A liquid measure in use among 
Awm, the Dutch. See AAm. 


Awn, 2. [Goth. ahana, O.H. Ger. agana, Icel. agn, 
6gn, Sw. agn, Dan. avne, N. HW. Ger. agen, ahne, 
Gr. dyvn, A-S. egla.| The bristle or beard of bar- 
ley, oats, grasses, &c.; or any similar bristle-like 
appendage; arista, Gray. 

Awned (awnd), a. (Bot.) Furnished with an awn, 
or long, bristle-shaped tip. Gray. 

Awnling,n. [Cf. A-S. helan, helian, to cover, Goth. 
huljan, O. H. Ger. haljan, heljan, huljan, Ger. hiil- 
len, O. H. Ger. helina, veil, covering. ] 

1. A cover of canvas, to shelter from the sun’s rays. 
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AXIOM 


2. (Naut.) That part of the poop-deck which is 
continued forward beyond the bulk-head-of the 
cabin. Mar. Dict. 

Awn/less, a. Without awn or beard. 

Awn/y, a. Having awns; full of beard. 

A-wo6ke’, imp. & p. p. of awake, q. v. 

A-work’! (-wirk’), adv. [Prefix a and work, q. v.] 
At work; in, or into, a state of labor or action. Shak. 

A-work/ing (-wfirk’-), adv. [Prefix a and working, 
p. pr. of to work, q.v.] At work; in, or into, a 
state of working or action. ' Spenser. 

A-wréke’, v.i. To avenge. [Obs.] See WREAK. 

A-wring! (a-réng’, 21), adv. Ina wrong manner; 
wrongfully. [ Obs. Ford, 

A-wry! (ari), a. or adv. [Prefix a and wry; q.v.]| _ 

1. Turned or twisted toward one side; not ina 
straight or true direction, or position; asquint; with 
oblique vision ; as, to glance a look awry; the lady’s 
cap is awry. é ‘ 

Blows them transverse ten thousand leagues awry 
Into the devious air. Milton. 

2. Aside from the line of truth, or right reason; 
unreasonable or unreasonably ; perverse or per- 
versely. 

Or by her charms 
Draws him awry, enslaved with dotage. Dilton. 


Nothing more awry from the law of God and nature than 
that a woman should give laws to men. Milton. 


Ax, )n. [O.Eng. axe, A-S. eax, @x, acas, Icel. 6x, 
Axe,{ 6xi, Sw. yxe, Dan. ékse, O-S. acus, O. H. 


Ger. achus, akis, Goth. agizi, D. akse, N. H. Ger. 
axt, Gr. adfivyn, Lat. ascia.| An instrument, usually 
of iron, with a steel edge or blade, for hewing tim- 
ber, chopping wood, &c. It consists of a head with 
an arching edge, and a wooden helve or handle. 
The broad-az, or carpenter’s ax, is an ax for hew- 
ing timber, made heavier than the chopping-ax, and 
with a broader and thinner blade and a shorter 
handle. The ancient batile-ax had sometimes a 
double edge. 

(= This word was originally spelt with e, ave; and 
so also was nearly every corresponding word of one syl- 
lable; as, flaxe, tare, ware, sixe, mixe, pixe, oxe. fluce, 
&c. This superfluous e is now dropped; so that, in more 
than a hundred words ending in 2, no one thinks of re- 
taining the e, except in are. Analogy, therefore, requires 
its exclusion here; and in America az is a very common 
spelling, though in England ave is still used almost ex- 

_ clusively. 

Ax,v.t, &%. To ask; to inquire or inquire of. 

(= This word is from the Saxon, and as old as the 
English language. It was formerly in good use, but is 
now regarded as avulgarism. It is still heard among the 
uneducated, both in England and the United States. 
‘And Pilat avide him, Art thou kyng of Jewis?” *‘ Or 
if he area fish.” Wycliffe. ‘*The King axed after your 
Grace's welfare.” Pegge. 

Axfal,a. [See Axts.] Sameas AxtAu. [Rare.] 

Axe,n. Anaxis. [Iare.] See Axis. Eng. Cyc. 

Ax/-form, a. (Bot.) Having a resem- 

Ax/=-shaped (-shapt), § blance to an ax or hatchet; 

_ dolabriform. Lindley. 

Ax’i-al, a. Pertaining to an axis; having resem- 
blance to an axis. ‘To take on an axial, and not 
an equatorial, direction.” Nichol. 

Ax/i-al-ly, adv. In relation to, or in a line with, an 
axis. . 

Ax-if/er-otis, a. [Lat. avis and ferre, to bear. See 
Axis.] (Bot.) Consisting exclusively of an axis, 
without leaves or other appendages. Brande. 
x/il, n. [Lat. axilla, the armpit; in trees and 

Ax-Fi/la,\ plants, the hollow where the branch 
unites with the stem. ] 

1. (Anat.) The armpit. 

2. (Bot.) The angle or point of divergence be- 
tween the upper side of a branch, leaf, or petiole, 
and a stem or branch. Gray. 
xfile, a. Lying in, or occupying, the axis of any 
thing; as an embryo which lies in the axis of a seed. 
“4avile placente.” Gray. 
x/il-lar, Cena §130), a. [N. Lat. axillaris, 
xfil-la-ry, ‘rom axilla, See AxIn.| ; 

1. (Anat.) Pertaining to the axilla or armpit. 
“ Axillary glands.” Dunglison, 

2. (Bot.) Situated in, or rising 
from, the axilla formed by a 
branch with the stem, as a leaf, 
or by a leaf, or its petiole, with 
the stem or branch, as a flower. 
“Agvillary buds.” Gray. 
x/imite, n. [Gr. afivn, ax.] 
(Min.) A mineral occurring in 
brilliant glassy crystals, with 
thin and sharp edges, somewhat 
resembling an ax. It consists chiefly of silica, 
alumina, lime, and peroxide of iron. Dana, 

Ax-in/o-man/¢y, n. [Lat. azinomantia, Gr, dtivo- 
payvreia, from agivyn, ax, and pavyreia, divination.] 
(Antiq.) A species of divination, by means of an 
ax, or hatchet, performed by laying an agate-stone 
on a red-hot hatchet or by fixing a hatchet on a 
round stake, so as to be poised; then the names of 
those suspected were repeated, and he at whose 
name the hatchet moved was pronounced guilty. 
x/i-om (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. axiome, Lat. axto- 
ma, Gr. dtiwpa, that which is thought worthy, that 
which is assumed, a basis of demonstration, a prin- 
ciple, from dzcoty, to think worthy, dzcos, worthy. ] 

1. (Math.) A self-evident and necessary truth, or 
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AXIOMATIC 


a proposition whose truth is so evident at first sight, 
that no process of reasoning or demonstration can 
make it plainer; a proposition which it is necessary 
to take for granted; as, ‘‘ The whole is greater than 
a a ;” “A thing can not, at the same time, be 
and not be.” 

2. Anestablished principle in some art or science, 
which, though not a necessary truth, is universally 
received; as, the axioms of political economy. 

Syn.— Axiom, MAxim, ApHorism, ADAGE. An axiom 
is a self-evident truth which is taken for granted as the 
basis of reasoning. A maxim is a guiding principle ever 
to be received and admitted, especially in the practical 
concerns of life. An aphorism is a detached sentence ex- 
pressing some weighty truth or sentiment. An adage 
is a saying of long-established authority and of universal 
application. 
da. [Gr. dftwpartkis. See supra.] 

/i-o-mat/ie-al,} Pertaining to an axiom; hay- 
ing the nature of self-evident truths or received 
principles. ‘‘Aviomatical truth.” Johnson. ‘The 
stores of axiomatic wisdom.” J. Taylor. 
x/i-o-miat/ie-al-ly, adv. By the use of axioms. 


Ax/is,n.; pl. Ax/Es. [Lat. avis, Gr. Awv, Ger. achse, 


A-8. @x. 

'_1. The straight line, real or imaginary, passing 
through a body, on which it revolves, or may be 
Oe ee to revolve. 

- (Math.) A straight line with respect to which 
the different parts of a magnitude are symmetrically 
arranged; as, the avis of a cylinder, i. e., the straight 
line joining the centers of the two ends; the avis 
of a cone, that is, the straight line joining the ver- 
tex and the center of the base; the avis of a circle, 
any straight line passing through the center. 

3. (Bot.) (a.) The central part or column of a 
plant, around which the other parts are disposed, 
corresponding to the vertebral column in the higher 
orders of animals; divided into the ascending azis, 
or stem, and the descending axis, or root, which 
are united by the collet or neck. (b.) The central 
column in some modes of inflorescence, as in the 
ament, and the spike of grasses. 

4. (Anat.) (a.) The second vertebra of the neck ; — 
called also vertebra dentata. (b.) A tooth-like pro- 
cess, on its upper surface, which passes upward 
through the central foramen of the first vertebra or 
atlas, thus serving as a pivot on which the latter 
turns, whence the term. 

5. (Crystallog.) An imaginary line connecting the 
centers of opposite faces or edges, or the apices of 
opposite solid angles. The axis of symmetry of a 
erystal is that axis about which the planes are sym- 
metrically arranged. It is the vertical axis in the 


* dimetric and hexagonal forms, and exists only in 


these. Dana. 
Anticlinal axis (Geol.), a line from which the strata 
slope downward on the two opposite sides. Synclinal 
axis, a line from which the strata slope upward in oppo- 
site directions, so as to form a valley. — Avis p 
in peritrochio, the wheel and axle, one of the 
mechanical powers. — Axis of a curve (Ana- 
lytical Geom.), a straight 
ne which bisects a sys- 
tem of parallel chords of a 
curve, called a principal 
axis, when cutting them 
at right angles, in which 
case it divides the curve 
into two symmetrical 
portions, as in the parab- 
ola, which has one such 
axis, the ellipse, which a Hl 
has two, or the circle, Axis in Peritrochio. 
which has an infinite number.— Avis of a lens, the straight 
line passing through its center and perpendicular to its 
surfaces. — Axis of a telescope or microscope, the straight 
line with which coincide the axes of the several lenses 
which compose it.— Ares of co-ordinates in a plane, 
straight lines intersecting each other, to which points are 
referred for the purpose of determining their relative 
position: they are either rectangular or oblique. <Azes 
of co-ordinates in space, the straight lines in which the 
co-ordinate planes intersect each other. — Axis of a bal- 
ance, that line about which it turns.— Axis of oscilla- 
tion, of a pendulum, a right line passing through the cen- 
ter about which it vibrates, and perpendicular to the 
plane of vibration. — Avis of polarization, the central line 
around which the prismatic rings or curves are arranged. 
Brewster.— Axis of revolution (Descriptive Geom.), a 
straight line about which some line or plane is revolved, 
so that the several points of the line or plane shall de- 
scribe circles with their centers in the fixed line, and their 
planes perpendicular to it.— Avis of symmetry (Elemen- 
tary Geom.), any line in a regular polygon bisecting an 
angle, or bisecting, and perpendicular to, a side. — Avis of 
the equator, ecliptic, horizon, or other circle consid- 
ered with reference to the sphere on which it lies, the 
diameter of the sphere which is perpendicular to the 
plane of the circle. Hutton.— Axis of the Ionic capital, 
a line passing perpendicularly through the middle of 
the eye of the volute. — Neutral axis (Mech.), the part of 







Ax/o-lotl, n. (Zodél.) A rep- 


Ax-dt/o-motts, a. 


Ax’tree, n. An axle, or axle-tree. 


A¥e (i%), n. 


A¥fel-ii¥e, n. 


Aye/green, n. 


Ayle (al), n. 


99 


2. An axis; as, the sun’s ale. 
Had from her azle torn 
The steadfast earth. Milton. 
(Sr Railway axles are called leading and tracting, 
from their position in the front or in the rear of a car or 
truck respectively. 


Axe-bdx, n. The journal-box of an axle, especially 


a railway axle, 


{37 Section of a journal-box. 
The axle-guard, with the superin- 2 pyre 
cumbent weight, rests on the top of SS SSS 
the box, and holds it in place by the {¥ 
flanges shown by the dotted lines 
GG, HH. When the gib D is drawn 
out through the opening covered by 
the cap I, the brass C may be re- D Fe / 
moved. A, axle; B, journal; E, Vee 
oil cellar filled with cotton waste 
and oil, and made tight by the 
leather washer F around the axle. 





Axle-box. 


Ax/led, a. Having an axle;—used in composition. 


“ Merlin’s agate-azled car.” Wharton. 
x/le-guiird, n. The part of the framing of a rail- 
way car or truck, by which an axle-box is held lat- 
erally, and in which it may move vertically ; — also 
called a jaw in the U.S. and a housing in Eng. 
x/le=tree, n. A fixed transverse bar of wood or 
iron supporting a carriage, on the rounded ends of 
which the opposite wheels revolve; an axle, 


tile related to the salaman- 
ders or tailed Batrachia, but 
differing from the ordinary , 
species in retaining the gills # 
of the young state through } 
life, like the proteus. It be- 
longs to the genus Sirenon. 
It is found in the Lake of 





Axolotl. 
Mexico, and other lakes in the Mexican Cordilleras. 


(Gr. dwv, axis, and ropuds, cut- 
ting, from répvety, to cut.] (Min.) Having a cleay- 
age perpendicular to the axis. Dana. 
x/stome, n. (Min.) A light green or greenish-gray 
mineral, remarkable for its toughness; a variety of 
jade or Bepanite. It is used by some savages, par- 
ticularly the natives of the South Sea Isles, for mak- 
ing axes or hatchets. It occurs amorphous, and in 
rolled fragments. Dana. 
[Obs.] Drayton. 


A¥, ) (it), adv. [Perhaps a modification of the Eng. 
A¥e, yea, A-8. gea, ja, Dan. ja, Sw.ja, jo, Ger. ja, 


Goth. ja, jai; but more prob. it is the Ger. interj. 
used principally as expressive of admiration, aston- 
ishment, e?, ey, why, hey, ay, well, ah, ha, M. H. Ger. 
ei, eia, Dan. ej, L. Ger. th.] Yes; yea; —a word 
expressing assent, or an aflirmative answer to a 
question. 

(> This word is always written Zin the early editions 
of Shakespeare and other old writers. 


Ayah, n. CSP, aya, a governess, ayo, a tutor, It. aja, 


Malcom. 
An affirmative vote; one who votes in 
the affirmative ; as, ‘‘ To call for the ayes and noes; ” 
“The ayes have it.” 


ajo.| (dndia.) A native waiting maid. 


Aye (a), adv. [A-8. a, aa, awa, always, Goth. aivs, 


Icel. aefi, O. H. Ger. ewa, Lat. @vum, Gr. aidy, a life- 

time, eternity, Gr. alei, dei, ever, always.] Always; 

ever; continually; for an indefinite time, 
For his mercies aye endure. 

For aye, always; forever; eternally. 
(Z001.) 
A singular nocturnal 
quadruped found in 
Madagascar (Cheiro- 
mys Madagascarien- 
sis), resembling the 
sloth in its habits, but 
classed by some natu- 
ralists with the mon- 
key tribe, from the 
hand-like structure of 
its hinder feet. It is 
about the size of a 
hare, and is called 
aye-aye by the natives 
from its peculiar cry. Aye-aye. 
[Eng. aye, ever, and green.] (Bot.) 
The house-leek (Sempervivum tectorum). Halliwell. 
O. Eng. ayel, aiel, Norm. Fr. ayle, Fr. 
t. avolo, from L. Lat. avolus, dimin. 
(O. Eng. Law.) A 


Milton. 





ayeul, aieul, 
of Lat. avus, grandfather. | 
grandfather. See BESAYLE. 
Writ of Ayle, one which lay when an abatement hap- 
pened on the death of the demandant’s grandfather. 


A¥ mé, interj. Used instead of ah me! 


A hawk’s nest. See AERIE. 


y-ry, 7. 
/ [Sp., from O. Sp. ayuntar, 


A-z0/ri-an, a. 


A-z6te’ (Synop., § 130), 7. 


A-z6/totis, a. 


Azure (&zh/ur or i/zhur), v.t. To 


Az/ii-rine, a. 


Azfurn (izh/urn ov 3/zhurn), a. 


AZYMOUS 


Awz/i-miuth, ». [Ar. as-samt, pl. as-sumitt, a way 


or path ; samt al-ras, the vertex of the heaven ; hence 
zenith, a corruption of zemt, or semt, and al-samt, 
a point of the horizon, and a circle extending to it 
from the zenith, commonly called azimuth.] (As- 
tron. & Geodesy.) An arc of the horizon intercepted 
between the meridian of the place and a vertical cir- 
cle passing through the center of any object; as, 
the azimuth of a star; the azimuth or bearing of a 
line in surveying. Hutton. 

t= In trigonometrical surveying, it is customary to 
reckon the azimuth of a line from the south point of the 
horizon around by the west from 0° to 360°. 

Azimuth circles, or vertical circles, great circles of the 
sphere intersecting each other in the zenith and nadir, 
and cutting the horizon at right 

i) 


angles. Hution.— Azimuth com- & 

mariner’s compass, but with amore @ = 

accurate graduation of the card, [S hes) 
, «| 


pass, &@ compass resembling the 
and vertical sights ; used for taking Ca > 







the magnetic azimuth of a heavenly 
body, in order to find, by compari- 
son with the true azimuth, the va- 
riation of the needle.— Azimuth 
dial, a dial whose stile or gnomon 
is at right angles to the plane of the 
horizon. Hutton. — Magnetical azi- = 
muth, an are of the horizon, inter- _ Azimuth Compass. 
cepted between the azimuth or B, A, sights; A B, gim- 
vertical circle passing through any bal. 

object and the magnetic meridian. This is found by ob- 
serving the object with an azimuth compass. 


Az/i-miith-al (Synop., § 130), a. Pertaining to the 


azimuth. Loomis. 


_ Azimuthal error of a transit instrument, its deviation 
in azimuth from the plane of the meridian. 


A-zolie,a. [Gr. a priv. and (wi, life, from (dew, Civ, 


to live.] Destitute of any vestige of organic life, or 
at least of animal life; anterior to the existence of 
animal life; formed when there was no animal life 
on the globe; as, the azoic rocks. Dana. 

Azote age (Geol.), the age preceding the existence of 
animal life, or anterior to the Silurian. The term azoic 
is also used as a noun, age being understood. Dana. 


A-2z0/vri-am (89), ”. (Geog.) A native or an inhabitant 


of the Azores. 
(Geog.) Pertaining to the Azores, 
or to their inhabitants. 
[Fr. azote, N. Lat. azo- 
tum, from Gr. d priv. and Gw¥, life.] (Chem.) A kind 
of gas unfit for respiration; nitrogen. 
zfoth,n. 1. (Alchemy.) The first principle of met- 
als, i. e., mercury, which was formerly supposed to 
exist in all metals, and to be capable of being ex- 
tracted from them. 

2. The universal remedy of Paracclsus. 


A-z6t/ie, a. Pertaining to azote, or nitrogen; formed 


or consisting of azote; nitric; as, azotic gas; azotic 
acid. Carpenter. 
zw/o-tite, n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the combi- 
nation of azotous, or nitrous, acid with a base. 
z/o-tize, v.t. [imp.& p.p. AZOTIZED; p. pr. & vb. n, 
AZOTIZING.] To impregnate with azote, or nitro- 
gen; to nitrogenize. 

Nitrous; as, azotous acid. 

zitee,a. Of, or belonging to, the Aztecs, one of 
the early races in Mexico, inhabiting the great pla- 
teau of that country at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest. Prescott, 
grure (Azh/ur ov a/zhur) (Synop., § 130), a. [Fr., 
Pr., & O. Sp. azur, It. azzurro, azzuolo, Sp. & Pg. 
azul, contr. from Per. la@jaward, or lajwward, lapis 
lazuli, a blue color, lajawardi, lajwwardi, azure, 
cerulean, the initial / having been dropped, perhaps 
by the influence of the Ar. azr-aq, azure, blue. Cf. 
Ger. lasur, lasurstein, azure-color, azure-stone, and 
N. Lat. lapis lazuli.) Of a sky-blue; resembling 
the clear blue color of the sky; cerulean. 


Az/ure (izh/ur or a/zhur),n. 1. The fine blue color 


of thesky. ‘In robes of azwre.” Wordsworth. 
2. The blue vault above, 
on heaven’s azure.” 
3. (Her.) A blue color in coats, 
represented in engraving by hori- 


zontal lines. Burke. 


““Not like those steps 
Milton, 


color blue. 
zZ/ure=stone,n. The lapis lazuli, 
and also the lazulite. 

Azure, [Obs.] “A 
color which continueth dark azu- 
rine.” Hackluyt. 





[O. Fr. azurin, 
asurin, It. azzurino, Pr. azwrenc, See AZuURE.] Of 
a blue color; azure. [0bs.] 

Thick set with agate, and the azwrn sheen 


Of turkis blue. Milton. 


A-yun'ta-mi-tn'to, n. 
A tpl annar, to join.] In Spain and Spanish Amer- bs ae ed 
ica, a corporation or body of magistrates in cities | Az/y-gotts,a. [Gr. afvyos, from a priv. and Svyés, 
and towns, corresponding to mayor and aldermen. Cvyov, yoke, from fevyvovar, to join.] (Anat.) Hav- 

A-za/le-A, n.; pl. A-ZA/LE-AS. [Gr. dfadéos, dry ing no fellow; not one of one pair; single; as, the 
so called because growing best in dry ground. | azygous muscle of the uvula. 

(Bot.) A genus of flowering plants, mostly natives | Az/¥me, n. [Fr. azyme.} Unleavened bread. Obs.] 
of China or North America. Beautiful species of | Az/y-mite, . [Fr. azymite.] (Hccl. Hist.) One of 


a girder which is neither in compression nor tension. — 
Optic or visual axis (Opt.), the straight line passing 
through the center of the pupil, and perpendicular to the 
surface of the eye.— Spiral aris (Arch.), the axis of a 
twisted column drawn spirally in order to trace the cir- 
cumvolutions without. 


Ax’le (4ks/l), n. [Dan. axel, Sw. axel, axul, A-S. 


@x, eax, O. H. Ger. ahou, Ger. achse. Cf. Axts.] 

1. A transverse bar or shaft connecting the naves 
e the opposite wheels of a car or carriage; axle- 
ree, 


the rhododendron are cultivated under this name. 

zwfa-rOle, n. ([Fr. azarole, azerole, Sp. acerolo.] 
(Bot.) The Crataegus azarolus, or Neapolitan med- 
lar, a fruit-bearing shrub, allied to the white thorn. 


a sect of Christians whe administered the Eucharist 
with unleavened bread. Hook. 
z'y-motis,a. [See AzyME.] Unleavened; unfer- 
mented. Dunglison. 
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is the second letter, and the first consonant, in 

the English language. (See Principles of Pro- 
nunciation, § 62.) It is etymologically convertible 
with m, p, f, v, and w, letters representing sounds 
having a close organic aflinity to its own; as in 
Welsh baban and maban, babe, Eng. beak and peak, 
bear and Lat. ferre, silver and Ger. silber, &c. 

In Music, B is the nominal of the seventh tone in 
the model major scale (the scale of C major), or of 
the second tone in its relative minor scale (that of 
A minor). Bh stands for B flat, the tone or half- 
step, or semitone lower than B. 

Biia, n. The cry or bleating of sheep. : 

Biia, v.i. [Ger. bd, v. bien. Cf. Norm. Fr, bai, 
Cat. be, sheep.] To cry or bleat as sheep. ‘‘He 
treble baas for help.” Sidney. 

Ba/al, n. (Heb. bwal, lord.] (Myth.) The supreme 
male divinity of the Phenician and Canaanitish na- 
tions. 

(=> The name of this god occurs in the Old Testament 
and elsewhere with qualifying epithets subjoined, an- 
swering to the different ideas which were formed of his 
character; as, Baal-Berith (the Covenant-Baal), LBaal- 
zebub (Baal of the fly), &e. 

Ba’al-ism, 7. Worship of Baal, or of idols; idola- 
try. [Rare.] 

His seven thousand whose knees were not suppled with the 
Baalism of that age. Fuller. 

Bib’ bitt-mét/al, n. A soft alloy of copper, zinc, 
and tin, used for the bearings of journals, &c., to di- 
minish the friction. It takes its name from the in- 
ventor. 

Bab/’ble, v.i. [imp. & p.p. BABBLED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. BABBLING.] [L. Ger. babbeln, D. babbelen, Tl. 
Ger. bappeln, bappern, Fr. babiller, It. babbolare. | 

1. To utter words imperfectly or unintelligibly ; 
as, a child babbles. 

2. To talk thoughtlessly or irrationally; to prate. 

"A babbled of green fields. Shak. 

3. To make a constant murmuring noise, as a 
small stream running over rocks. 

In every babbling brook he finds a friend. Wordsworth. 

{> Hounds are said to babble, or to be babbling, when 
they are too noisy after having found a good scent. 

Syn.—To prate; prattle; chatter. 


Bab’ble, v.t. 1. To prate; to utter. 


These [words] he used to babble in all companies. Arbuthnot. 


2. To fill with babbling. [Obs. and rare.] “A 
babbled fool.” Marston. 
Bab/ble, n. Idle talk; senseless prattle. ‘‘ This is 
mere moral babble.” Milton. 


Bab/ble-ment, n. Idle talk; senseless prate; un- 
meaning words. [fare.] Carlyle. 

Bab/’bler, 7. 1. An idle talker; an irrational prat- 
tler; a teller of secrets. 

2. (Ornith.) One of a group of long-tailed, thrush- 
like birds, remarkable for their singular chattering 
notes; the Timaling. Baird. 

Bab/blish-ly, adv. In a babbling, prating man- 
ner. f[ Obs.] Whitgift. 

Babe, n. [Ir. bab, baban, W. baban, maban. Cf. It. 
bambo, childish, bambino, babe, bimbo, baby.] 

1. An infant; a young child of either sex; a baby. 

2. A doll for children. [ Obs.] Spenser. 

Babe’hood, n. Same as BABynoop. [Obs.| Udal. 

Bi’bel, n. tHeb. Babel, the capital of Babylonia; 
confusion, for balbel, from balal, to mix, confound, 
according to Scripture, but more probably a con- 
traction from béth (construct. form of bajith) -bel, 
house of Belus, equiv. to Baail.] 

1. The name of the city in the land of Shinar, 
where the confusion of languages took place, 

Gen. xi. 9, 

2. A confused combination of sounds; confusion ; 
disorder. ‘That babel of strange heathen lan- 
guages.” Hammond. 


Bab/er-y,. Finery to please a child; any trifling 


toy for children. [ Obs.] ‘‘ Painted babery.” Sidney. 
{ Obs. ] 
BL. Jonson. 


Ba/bi-an, 

Ba’bi-on, 

Bab'i-rous'sa 
(-rd0s/sa), 7. 
Fr.babiroussa, 
arbiroussa,N. 
Lat. sus babi- 
russa, barbi- { 
russa, from Ma- ¢ 
lay babi, hog, 
and rasa,dcer. | 
(Zo6l.) A spe- 
cies of the fami- _—~——, 
ly Suida@, found ~_—_== 
in Asia, and 


n. [See infra.] A baboon. 





Babiroussa, 
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called also the Indian or Abyssinian hog. Its upper 
canine teeth are enormously developed, ascending 
upward and curving back upon themselves. Baird. 
Bab’ish, a. Like a babe; childish. [Obs.] ‘‘Babish 
imbecility.” Drayton, 
Bab/ish-ly, adv. Childishly. Lopes 
Bab/ish-ness, n. Childishness. [ Ods.] 
Bab/iah, n. (cf. Per. babil, a species of mimosa 
yielding gum-arabic.] The rind or shell of the fruit 
of the Mimosa cineraria. It contains gallic acid and 
tannin, and has been used 
in dyeing drab. Ure. 
Bab-oon’,n. [O. Eng. ba- 
bion, babian, Fr. babouin, 
Sp. babuino, It. babbuino, 
D. baviaun, L. Ger. bavian, 
H. Ger. pavian, L. Lat. ba- 
boynus, babuynus, babovi- 
nus, babeivynus, babugnia, 
papio.| (Zoél.) A division 
of the monkeys, belonging 
to the genus Cynocepha- 
lus. They have a long 
face, a broad, high muz- 
zle, cheek pouches, dog- 
like tusks, or canine teeth, 
and naked callosities on 
the buttocks. They are 
found only on the eastern 
continent and adjacent isl- 
ands, 
Ba/’by, n. [See BABE.] 1. An infant or young child 
of either sex; a babe. 
2. A small image in form of an infant, for girls to 
play with; a doll. 


Babies in the eyes, the minute reflection which one sees 
of himself in the eyes of another. The old poets make it 
an employment of lovers to look for them in each other's 
eyes. 

She clung about his neck, gave him ten kisses, 
Toyed with his locks, looked bates in his eyes. Heywood. 
Ba’by, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, an infant. 
“Baby eyes.” Shak. 
Ba’by, v. t. To treat like a young child. Young. 
Ba/by-hood,n. The state of being a baby. pie 
Ba’by-house, 7. <A place for children’s dolls and 
doll’s furniture. Swift. 
Ba’by-ish, a. Like a baby; childish. ‘‘ An affecta- 
tion of babyish interjections.” Jeffrey. 
Ba/by-ish-ness, n. The characteristic quality of a 
baby; childishness. 
Ba’by-ism, n. The state or quality of a baby; 
babyhood. [Rare.] Jeffrey. 
Ba’by-jimp/er, n. A suspensory hoop or sup- 
port for a child, attached to the ceiling of a room by 
a strap of vulcanized india-rubber, and used for ex- 
ercise. Simmonds. 
Bab/y-10/ni-an, ) a. Pertaining to Babylon, or the 
Bab/y-1o/nish, § ancient kingdom of Babylonia. 
Bab/y10/ni-an, 7. 1. An inhabitant of Babylonia. 
2. An astrologer ;—so called because the Chal- 
deans were remarkable for the study of astrology. 
Bab/y-lin/ie, a. 1. Pertaining to Babylon, or 
Bab/y-lén/ie-al, made there; as, Babylonic 
garments, carpets, or hangings. 

2. Tumultuous; disorderly. Harrington. 

Bab/y-lon-ite, n. The arrow-headed or cuneiform 
Babylonish character, 

EBab/y-rows'sa (-r00s8/sa), 2. 

Ba/by-ship, n. 





Baboon, 


See BABIROUSSA. 
The state or condition of a baby. 
Bie, jn. [Fr. bac, a ferry-boat, Arm. bag, bak, a 
Back, § bark, D. bak, tray, bowl.] 

1. (Brewing & Distilling.) A large tub or yessel 
into which the wort, &c., is drawn for the purpose 
of cooling, straining, mixing, &c. It has different 
names, according to its position and use; as, wnder- 
back ; jack-back ; spirit-back ; wash-bach. Ure. 

2. A broad, flat boat, for carrying carriages, cat- 
tle, &c., over ferries, by means of a rope stretched 
across. 

Bae'ea,;n. (Lat. bacca, berry.] (Bot.) A berry; a 
fruit which consists of a succulent pulp containing 
seeds, as the gooseberry. 

Bae/ea-lau/re-ate, n. tee Lat. baccalaureatus, 
from baccalaureus, a bachelor of arts, from Lat. 
bacca lauri, bayberry, from the practice of the 
bachelor’s wearing a garland of bayberries. See 
BACHELOR.] The degree of bachelor of arts, the 
first or lowest academical degree conferred by col- 
leges in the British empire and the United States. 

Bae/ea-lau’re-ate, a. Pertaining to a bachelor of 
arts. 


Baccalaureate sermon, in some American colleges, a 
farewell discourse delivered to a graduating class. 


BACHELOR 


Bae-ea/ré, ) Stand back! give place! —a cant word 
Back-a’ré. in the Elizabethan writers, oot 
in ridicule of some person who pretended to a 
knowledge of Latin which he did not possess. 
Let us, that are poor petitioners, speak too: 
Baccare / you are marvelous forward! Shak. 
Bae/eate, a. [L. baccatus, from Lat, bacea, berry. | 
(Bot.) Having a pulpy nature, likea berry. Gray. 
Bae/’ea-ted, a. [Lat. baccatus, from bacca, berry.) 

1. Having many berries. 

2. Set or adorned with pearls. [Obs.] 
Bie’eha-nal, n. [Seeinfra.] A devotee of 
Bie/echa-na/li-an, Bacchus; one who indulges 

in drunken reveis; one who is noisy and riotous 
when intoxicated; a drunkard; a bacchant. 
Baie/’eha-nal, a. [Lat. Bacchanalis. See 
Baie/cha-na/li-an,{ Baccuanats.| Reveling in 
intemperate drinking; riotous; noisy; pertaining 
to reveling and drunkenness. 


Even bacchanalian madness has its charms. Cowper. 


Bie/eha-na/li-an-ly, adv. In the manner of bac- 
chanals. 

Bae’cha-nals, n. pl. [Lat. Bacchanat, a place 

Bae eha-na'li-a,\ devoted to Bacchus, in the pl. 
Bacchanalia, a feast of Bacchus, from Bacchus, Gr. 
Baxyos, the god of wine.] (Myth.) Feasts in honor 
of Bacchus; hence, drunken feasts; the revels of 
Bacchanalians. 

Bae-ehant’, n. [Lat. bacchans, p. pr. of bacchari, 
to celebrate the festival of 
Bacchus. | 

1. A priest of Bacchus. 
2. A bacchanal; a rey- 
eler; adrunkard. Croly. 

Bae-ehante’, n. 1. A 
priestess of Bacchus. 

2. A female bacchanal. 

Bae-ehan’tés, n. pl. 
Priests or devotees of 
Bacchus, 

Bie’ehie (-kik), a. 

Bae/’chie-al$ {Lat. Bac- 
chicus, Gr. Baxxixés.| Re- 
lating to Bacchus; hence, 
jovial with intoxication ; 
drunken. Spenser. 

EBae-ehi'us, n.; pl. BAC- 
cHI'I, {Le Bacchius pes, 
Gr. 6 Baxxetos (sc. mods, 
foot).] (Pros.) A foot 
composed of a short syllable and two long ones; as 
in @arv. 

Bae’ehus, n. [Lat. Bacchus, 
Gr. Baxxos.} The god of wine, 
and son of Jupiter and Seme- 
le, daughter of Cadmus. 

Bae-cif’er-otis, a. [ Lat. bac- 
cifer, from bacca, berry, and 
Jerre, to bear.] Producing 
berries. ‘‘Bacciferous trees.” 
See BAccA. Ray. 

Bae-¢iv’o-rotis, a. {Lat. 
bacca, berry, and vorare, to 
devour.] Eating, or subsist- 
ing on, berries; as, baccivo- 
rous birds. 





Bacchante. 


Bagce, n. & a. Same as BASE, 
Os Ve Spenser. 
Bach/’e-lor, n. [O. Fr. bache- 

ler, bachelier, bachellier, ba- 
chiler, young man; N. Fr. bachelier, Pr. bachal- 
lier, bacalar, Sp. bachiller, Pg. bacharel, It. bac- 
calare, baccalauro, baccelliere; L. Lat. baccalari- 
us, the tenant of akind of farm called baccalaria; a 
soldier not old or rich enough to lead his retainers 
into battle with a banner; a person of an inferior 
academical degree aspiring to a doctorate. In the 
latter sense, it was afterward changed to baccalau- 
reus. See BACCALAUREATE. The orig. sense of 
the word is little, small, young, from W. bach, Ir. 
beag, beg ; from which root is also derived the O. 
Fr. as bacelle, bachele, bacelote, bachelette, young 
girl. Cf. W. baches, a pretty little woman, and vas- 
sal, from W. gwas, boy, young man, page, servant, 
gwasawl, serving. | ’ 

1. A man of any age who has not been married. 

As merry and mellow an old bachelor as ever followed a 
hound. Irving. 

2. A person who has taken the first degree in the 
liberal arts, at a college or university; as, bachelor 
of arts, bachelor of laws, &c. 

3. A knight of the lowest order, or, more cor- 
rectly, a young knight, styled a knight bachelor. 





Bacchus and Faun. 
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4. In the livery companies of London, a person 
not yet admitted to the livery. 

5. A young woman unmarried. [Obs.] 

He would keep you 
A bachelor still, . .. 
And keep you not alone without a husband, 

. But in a sickness. B, Jonson. 
Bach/’e-lor-hood,)”. State or condition of a 
Bach/e-lor-igsm bachelor; bachelorship. 
Bich’e-lor’s-bit/ton, n. (Bot.) An herbaceous 

erennial plant, the yellow variety being the double 

anunculus acris. 

{> The flowers of the campion, of the common bur- 
dock, of the scabious, andof the centaury, are sometimes 
thus named. It is said to have been an ancient custom 
among country fellows to carry the flower in their pockets 
to know aatiether they should succeed with their sweet- 
hearts. Hence arose the phrase “ to wear bachelor’s but- 
tons” for to be unmarried. Loudon. Wright. 

Bach/e-lor-ship, n. The state of being a bachelor. 

Ba cil la ri-e,n. pl. po bacillum, dim. of bacu- 
lum, stick.] Microscopic, silicious organisms, con- 
sisting of slender rectangular segments which have 
the power of moving or sliding on each other. They 
are now regarded as plants. 

Back, n. Sce BAc. 

Back, n. [A-S. bec, bac; Icel., Sw., & L. Ger. bak, 
Dan. bag, O. H. Ger. bacho, back, cheek. Cf. Sw. 
backe, hill.] 

1. The upper or hinder part of an animal, from 
the neck to the loins. 

2. A broad, high ridge. 

ane mountains] their broad, bare backs upheave ___ 
nto the clouds. Milton. 

3. The outward or upper part of a thing, as op- 
pore to the inner or lower part; as, the back of the 

and, the back of the foot, the back of a hand-rail. 

4. The part opposed to the front; the hinder or 
rear part of a thing; as, the back of a book, the back 
of an army. 

5. The part opposite to or most remote from that 
which fronts the speaker or actor, or the part out of 
sight; as, the back of an isle, of a wood, of a village. 

6. The thick and strong part of a cutting tool; as, 
the back of a knife, or of a saw. 

Back, adv. [From the noun; A-S. on bec.] 

1. To the place from which one came; to, in, or 
toward, the rear; as, to go back. 

2. To a former state, condition, or station; as, to 
go back to poverty. 

3. Away from contact; by reverse movement. 

The angel of the Lord... came, and rolled back the stone 
from the door. Matt. xxviii. 2. 

4. Behind; ina state of restraint or hinderance; 
as, to keep back a part. 

The Lord hath kept thee back from honor. Numb. xxiv. 11. 

5. Toward things or times past; away from the 
present; as, to look back on former ages. 

6. Again; in return; as, to give back the money. 

7. In withdrawal, as from an undertaking. 

¢~ Beaumont and Fletcher use backer for the com- 
parative. 

Back, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BACKED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BACKING. ] 

1. To get upon the back of; to mount, 

A will back him [a horse] straight. Shak. 

2. To place upon the back. [Vfare.] Shak. 

3. To support; to maintain; to second or strength- 
en by aid; as, the court was backed by the House of 
Commons. 

Have still found it necessary to back and fortify their laws 
with rewards and punishments. outh. 

4. To drive or force backward; to cause to retreat 
or recede; as, to back oxen. 

5. To make a back for; to furnish with a back; 
as, to back books. 

To back a warrant (Law), is for a justice of the peace, 
in the county where the warrant is to be executed, to 
sign or indorse a warrant, issued in another county, to 
apprehend an offender. Blackstone. — To back an anchor 
(Waut.), to lay down a small anchor ahead of a large one, 
the cable of the small one being fastened to the crown of 
the large one, to prevent its coming home.— Zo back 
astern, in rowing, to manage the oars in a direction con- 
trary to the usual method, so as to move a boat stern 
foremost. — Jo back the oars, to row backward with the 
oars. — To back the sails, to arrange them so as to take 
out the wind, and thus to cause the ship to move astern. 
Mar. Dict.—To back the field, in horse-racing, to bet 
against a particular horse or horses, that some one of all 
the other horses in the field will beat them. — To back out, 
or back down, to withdraw from an engagement or a 
contest.— 7’o back wp, to support, sustain, become re- 

_ sponsible for; as, to back up one’s friends. 

Back, v.i. To move or go back; as, the horse re- 
fuses to back. ; 

Back, a. In the rear; remote; as, the back settle- 
ments; backward in direction; as, back action. 

Back’bite, v.t. [back and bite.| To censure, slan- 
der, reproach, or speak evil of, in the absence of 
the person traduced. Spenser. 

Back/bite, v.i. To censure or revile the absent. 

They are arrant knaves, and will backbite. Shak. 

Back’bit/er, n. One who backbites; a secret ca- 
lumniator or detractor. 

Back’bit/ing-ly, adv. With secret slander. Barret. 

Back’/board, »n. [back and board.] 

1. A board placed across the after part of a boat 
for the passengers to lean against. 
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2. A board attached to the rim of a water-wheel 
to prevent the water from running off the floats or 
paddles into the interior of the wheel. Nicholson. 

3. A board worn on the back to give erectness to 
the figure. Thackeray. 

4. A part of a lathe. 

Back’-bond, n. (Scots Law.) An instrument 
which, in conjunction with another making an abso- 
lute disposition, constitutes a trust. 

Back/’/bone, n. [back and bone. |} 

1. The bone of the back, or the spine. 

2. Firmness; moral principle; steadfastness ; res- 
olution; stability of purpose. C. Sumner. 

Back’-ear/ry,n. (forest Law.) A haying on the 
back, as venison. [Obs.] Cowell. 

Back/’door, n. [back and door.) A door on the 
back part of a building. 

Backed (bikt), p. a. Having a back ;—used in 
composition; as, broad-backed, hump-backed. 

Back/’er, n. 1. One who backs or supports another 
in a contest or an undertaking. 

2. (Arch.) A small slate laid on the back of a 
large one at certain points. Brande. 

Back/friénd, n. [back and friend.] A secret en- 
emy. [Obs.] ‘‘ Our Romish backfriends.” South. 

eee n. [O.Eng. baggamon, from W. 
bach, little, small, and cammawn, cammon, combat, 
fight.] A game played by two persons, upon a 
table, with box and dice. The table is in two parts, 
on which are twenty-four black and white spaces, 
called points. Each player has fifteen men of dif- 
ferent colors for the purpose of distinction. 

Back’ground, 7. [back and ground.] 

LL Ground in the rear or behind, as opposed to 
the front. 

2. (Paint.) The space behind the principal fig- 
ures of a picture, scene, &c. Fairholt. 

A place of obscurity or shade; a situation 
little seen or noticed. ‘‘A husband somewhere in 
the background.” Thackeray. 

Back/hand-ed, a. [back and hand.] 

1. With the hand turned backward; as, a back- 
handed blow. 

2. Indirect; oblique; as, a backhanded compli- 
ment. 

3. Turned back, or inclining to the left; as, back- 
handed letters. 

Back’hind-ed, adv. With the hand directed back- 
ward; as, to strike backhanded. 

Back’house, n. [back and house.] <A building 
behind the main or front building; specifically, a 
privy or necessary. 

Back/ing, 7. 1. (Man.) The operation of breaking 
a colt for the saddle. Gilbert. 

2. (Book-binding.) The preparation of the back of 
a book with glue, &c., before putting on the cover. 

Back/ing-tip, ». In cricket and other games, the 
act of stopping the ball, and driving it back. 

Backlash, n. [back and lash.) (Mech.) The re- 
action or striking back on each other of a set of con- 
nected wheels, produced by irregularities in their 
velocity when the moving power is not uniform, or 
the load is variable. 

Back’-paint/ing, 7. [back and paint.] A method 
of painting mezzotinto prints, pasted on glass of a 
size to fit the print. 


Back’-pié¢e, |. [back and piece, 
Back’-plate, plete. A piece of 
armor for covering the back. 


Back’-préss/ure (-présh/yr), 2. 
[back and pressure.] (Steam Ln- 
gineering.) The resistance of the 
atmosphere or waste steam to the 






piston. 
Back’rack,)n. <A kind of wine 
Back’rag, made at Bacharach, 


in'Germany. [O0s:|) Beau. Gq kis 

Bick’-rést, n. [back and rest.] A  Back-piece. 
guide attached to the slide-rest of a lathe, and placed 
in contact with the work to steady it in turning. 

Back’re-tairn’, n. Repeated return. [Obs.] Shak. 

Back/-room,n. [back and room.] A room behind 
the front room, or in the back part of the house. 

Backs, 7. pl. Among leather-dealers, a quality of 
leather selected from the thickest and stoutest ox- 
hides. Tomlinson. 

Bick’sét, a. [back and set.] Set upon in the rear. 
“ Backset with Pharaoh’s whole power.” Anderson. 

Baick’sét, n. A check to the progress of any thing; 
a relapse. ceed 

Back'shish, \n._ (Pers. bakhshish, from bakhshi- 

Back'sheesh, dan, to give.] In India, a present 
or gratuity of money. Curtis. 

Back’side,n. [back and side.] The back or hinder 
part of any thing; the rear, as of a house, a town, a 

icture, or an animal, 

Back/sight, n. [back and sight.) (Leveling.) The 
first reading of the leveling staff, taken from any 
position of the leveling instrument, all other read- 
ings being called foresights. Davies. 

Back-slide’ (Synop., § 130), v.t. [imp. BACKSLID ; 
pp. ~P. BACKSLIDDEN, BACKSLID; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BACKSLIDING.] [back and slide.] To fall back or 
off; to apostatize; to turn gradually from the faith 
and practice of Christianity. 

Back-slid/er, n. One who backslides, or falls from 
the faith and practice of religion; an apostate; a 
renegade, Prov. xiv. 14 
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Back-slid/ing-ness, n. The state of backsliding. 
Back’staf, n. [back and staf’, so called from its 
being used with the observer’s back toward the sun. |] 
An instrument formerly used for taking the altitude 
of the heavenly bodies, now superseded by the 
quadrant and sextant. Math. Dict. 
Back/-stairs,n. pl. [back and stairs.] Stairs in 
the back part of a house; private stairs. 
Back’-stays, n. pl. [back and stay.) (Naut.) 
Long ropes or stays extending from the top mast 
heads to both sides of a ship, slanting a little aft, to 
assist the shrouds in supporting the mast. Totten. 
Back’-stone, n. The heated stone on which oat- 
cake is baked. [ Prov. Eng.| 
Back/’stréam, 7. <A current flowing up-stream. 
Back’swo6rd (-sodrd), n. [back and sword.] 
1. A sword with one sharp edge. 
2. In England, a stick with a basket handle, used 
in rustic amusements. 
3. The game in which it is used;—called also 
single-stick. Halliwell. 
Back/ward, ) adv. [back and ward. See WaArRD.] 
Back/’wards, 1. With the back in advance; as, 
to move backward. 
2. Toward the back; as, to throw the arms back- 
ward ; to move backward and forward. 
3. On the back, or with the back downward. 


“Thou wilt fall backward.” Shak. 
4. Toward or in past time or events. ‘‘ Some 
reigns backward.” Locke. 
5. By way of reflection; reflexively. Davies. 


6. From a better to a worse state, as from honor 
to shame, from religion to sin, ‘‘ The work went 
backward.” Dryden. 

7. In a contrary or reverse manner, way, or di- 
rection; contrarily; as, to read backward. ‘We 
beat them backward home.” Shak. 

Back’ward, a. 1. Unwilling; averse; reluctant; 
hesitating; dilatory. ‘Backward to be slaves.” 
Pope. ‘Backward wills.” Wordsworth. 

2. Dull; not quick of apprehension; behind in 
progress; inapt. ‘‘ The backward learner.” South. 

3. Late or behindhand in time; coming after the 
usual time; as, a backward season. 

4. Already past or gone. 

And flies unconscious o’er each backward year. Byron. 


Back’ward,n. The things or state behind or past, 
[ Obs. and very rare.]} 

In the dark backward or abysm of time. Shak. 

Back’ward, v.¢. To hold or keep back; to hin- 


der. [Obs.] Hammond. 
Back/ward-ly, adv. In a reluctant or unwilling 
manner; aversely. [Obs.] Shak. 


| Back’ward-ness, n. The state or quality of being 


backward. 

Back/wa-ter, n. [back and water.] 

1. Water held back, as in a stream or reservoir, 
by some obstruction, as a dam. 

2. Water thrown back by the turning of a water- 
wheel. 

Back-woods’man, ». An inhabitant of the for- 
est in the new settlements, especially on the western 
frontier of the United States. AMES. 

Back’worm (-wfirm), ». [back and worm.] A 
disease of hawks. See FILANDERS. Wright. 

Back’-wound (woond or wound), v.t. [back and 
wound.] To wound secretly behind the back. Shak. 

Ba/eon (ba/kn),n. [O. Fr. & Pr. bacon, O. HW. Ger. 
bacho, back, O. D. baec, ham, L. Lat. baco, bacco, 
bacho, ham, salt pork. Cf. Ger. bache, a wild sow, 
and bacher, becker, a wild boar.] Hog’s flesh salted 
or pickled and dried, usually in smoke, 

To save one’s bacon, to preserve one’s self from harm. 

Ba-e3/ni-an, a. Pertaining to Lord Bacon, or to 
his system of philosophy. 

Biae/ule, n. [Fr. bascule.] (Fort.) A kind of port- 
cullis or gate, made like a pitfall, with a counter- 
poise. See BASCULE. 

Bae/i-lite, n. [Fr. baculite, from Lat. bacu- i) 
lum, baculus, stick, staff.| (Conch.) A genus fff, 
of fossil shells, of a straight form, a little a 
conical, and in their cellular structure re- ye 
sembling the ammonites. my 

Bae/Gi-lom/e-try, n. [Lat. baculum, bacu- ™ 
lus, staff, and Gr. pérpov, measure.] The Baculite. 
act of measuring distance or altitude by a staff or 
staffs, 

Bad, a. jor Per. bad, bad, wicked, Ger. bdse, O. 
H. Ger. bdsi, posi, bad, Goth. bauths, deaf, dumb, 
dull.}] Wanting good qualities, whether physical or 
moral; injurious, hurtful, inconvenient, offensive, 
painful, unfavorable, or defective, whether physi- 
cally or morally so; evil; ill; vicious; as, a bad 
man, a bad heart, a bad design, bad air, bad water, 
bad books, a bad road, bad health, 

Bes (bid, 57). The past tense of bid. See Bip. 

Bad/dish, a. Somewhat bad; not very good. [Rare.] 

He wrote baddish verses. Jeffrey. 

Badge, n. [L. Lat. bagea, bagia, sign, A-S. beag, 
beah, bracelet, collar, crown, Fries. beage, bandage, 
from A-S. beogan, bugan, to bow, bend, Ger. biegen ; 
L. Lat. bauga, bauca, boga, bracelet. } 

1. A distinctive mark, token, or sign worn on the 
person; as, the badge of a society; the badge of a 
policeman. ‘“ Tax-gatherers, recognized by their 
official badges.” Prescott. 
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BADGE 
2. Something that gives prominence or distinct- 
jveness, 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. Shak. 
3. A memorial. [00s.] Spenser. 


Badége, v.¢. To mark, or distinguish with a badge. 
Badse/less, a. Having no badge. Bp. Hall. 
Bad/Ser, n. A licensed porter or carrier entitled to 
wear a badge. Simmonds. 
Badg’er,n. [O. Eng. bageard, corrupted from the 
L. Lat. bladarius, bladerius, from bladum, bladus, 
‘ blada, corn, of Celtic origin; the badger was called 
» bladarius, because he carried away his store of corn 
or grain from the cornfields of the peasants. Cf. Fr, 
blaireau, blereau, from bladarellus, dim, of blada- 
rius. | 
nied. <Alplanti- 
grade quadru- 
ped related to ; 
the bear, of the gy 
genus Meles. It “™ 
is a clumsy ani- 
mal,with short, 
thick legs, and 
long claws on 
the fore feet. 
One species (M. vulgaris) inhabits the north of 
Europe and Asia, is indolent and sleepy, feeds by 
night, mostly on vegetables, and is generally very 
fat. Another species (M. Labradorica) inhabits 
North America, and is also called the ground-hog. 

2. A brush made of badger’s-hair, used by ar- 
tists. Fairholt. 

3. (Eng. Law.) A person who is licensed to buy 
corn in one place and sell it in another, without in- 
curring the penalties of engrossing ; — so called be- 
cause, by engrossing the corn, he withdraws it 
from public use, as the badger steals the corn or 
grain from the peasants. Tomlins. 

Bad’ger, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BADGERED; p. pr. & 
wb. 2. BADGERING.|] To follow up or pursue with 
great eagerness, as the badger is hunted; to pester 
or worry. ; 

Bad/sSer-légged (-légd), a. Having legs of un- 
equal length, as the badger has been vulgarly 
thought to have. _ Shak, 

Bad-i-a/ga, n. [Russ. bodyaga.] A species of Al- 
ga, or sea-weed, common in the north of Europe, 
the powder of which is used to take away the livid 
marks of bruises. : 

Ba/di-an, n. (Fr. badian, badiane, Ger. badian, 
prob. from Lat. badius, brown, It. bajo, Sp. bayo, 
Fr. & Pr. bai, because the capsules of this plant are 
of such a color.] (Bot.) A tree of the Magnolia 
family (ilicium anisatum), the aromatic seeds of 
which are much used in China and elsewhere to 
flavor articles of food. _ Simmonds. 

Ba-dig/eon (ba-dij/un), n. [Fr. badigeon.] 

1. A mixture of plaster and freestone, ground to- 
gether and sifted, used by statuaries to fill the small 
holes and repair the defects of the stones of which 
they make their statues. — 

2. A mixture of saw-dust and glue, used by join- 
ers to fill up defects in their work. . 

Bad'i-niage (bid/in-izh), n. [Fr. badinage, from 
badiner, to joke, O. Fr. to trifle, be silly, from ba- 
din, silly.] Light or playful discourse. 

He seems most to have indulged himself only in an elegant 
badinage. Warburton. 

Bad/ly, adv. [From bad.] Ina bad manner; not 
well; unskillfully; grievously; unfortunately; im- 
perfectly. 

t= In some parts of this country, not by the vulgar 
alone, but by educated persons, the word badly is used 
for greatly. Instead of saying, ‘‘I wish greatly to see 
him,” they say, ‘‘ I wish to see him very badly.’ This is 
not only an error in language, but often becomes ridic- 
ulous, because the words seem to say of a friend, “I 
wish to see him in a very bad state of health,” &e. 

Bad/ness,n. The state of being bad, evil, vicious, 
or depraved; want of good qualities, natural or 
moral. 

Biael’-fire, 7. 

Baf/fe-tas, Ne 


See BALE-FIRE. 
(Cf. Per. baft, woven, wrought. ] 
Baf’tas, (Com.) An India cotton cloth or plain 
muslin. Simmonds. 
Baf’fle,v.t. [imp. & p. p. BAFFLED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
BAFFLING.| [O. Fr. beffler, beffer, Sp. befar, O. Sp. 
bafar, It. beffare, to mock, deceive, O. Fr. beffe, Pr. 
bafa, mockery, from Prov. Ger. baffen, biiffen, to 
bark, chide, M. D. baffen.] 
1. To treat with infamy or mockery ; to disgrace ; 
to insult with blows. [Obs.] 


An Ido not, call me villain and baffle me. Shak. 
They know I dare 
To spurn or bajfiie them. B. Jonson. 


2. To check by shifts and turns; to elude; to foil. 
The art that baffes time’s tyrannic claim. Cowper. 
3. To check by perplexing; to frustrate or de- 
feat. ‘‘ A baffled purpose.” De Quincey. 
A suitable scripture ready to repel and baffle them all. South. 
Calculations so difficult as to have baffied, until within a 
comparatively recent period, the most enlightened nations. 
Prescott, 
The mere intricaey of a question should not bafie us. Locke. 
Bafiling wind (Naut.), one that frequently shifts from 
one point to another. 
Syn.—To Barrie, FRUSTRATE, DEFEAT. We speak 
of a person or thing as baffled by any thing that serves to 
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cross or check by interruption or artifice; as, bafied in| Bag’pipe, n. [ 


one’s attempts, designs, plans, &c. We use frustrated 
in such cases when an effectual stop is put, at least fora 
time, to all further progress; as, he was frustrated in all 
his efforts. We use the word defeat when the frustration 
is absolute and final, as, the army was defeated in a 
pitched battle; he was defeated in argument. 
I could not live 
To see your hopes made /rustrate. Hassinger. 


His designs were defeated, his desires thwarted, a offers 


refused. arrow. 
Baf/fle, v.i. 'To practice deceit. te Barrow, 
Baf/fle, n. A defeat by artifice, shifts, and turns. 
[Rare.] “ A bagie to philosophy.” South. 


One who bafiles. 

Bif/fling-ly, adv. Ina baffling manner, 

Baf/fling-mess, n. Quality of baffling. 

Bag, n. [Norm. Fr. bage, bag, coffer, L. Lat. baga, 
coffer, O. Fr. bague, Pr. bagua, bundle, Sp. baga, 
a rope for fastening loads on beasts of burden, 
Gael. bag, balg, bolg, builg, wallet, belly, W. baich, 
Bean: heen: purse, A-8S. balg, belig, bag, bud- 
get, belly, Goth, balgs, pouch, Ger. balg, case, 
skin. 

1. 4 sack or pouch, used to hold, preserve, or 
convey any thing; as, a bag of meal or of money. 

2. A sac, in animal bodies, containing some fluid 
or other substance; as, the bag of poison in the 
mouth of some serpents; the bag of a cow. 

' 8. Specifically, a sort of silken purse tied to the 
hair by way of ornament. 

4. (Com.) A certain quantity of a commodity, 
such as it is customary to carry to market in a sack; 
as, a bag of pepper or hops; a bag of corn. 

To give one the bag, to disappoint him. [0bs.] Bunyan. 

Bag, v. t. [imp.&p.p. BAGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BAGGING. ] 

1. To put into a bag; as, to bag hops; to bag game. 

2. To seize, capture, or entrap; as, to bag an 
army. 


3. To load with bags. “ A bee bagged with his 
honeyed venom.” 


Dryden. 
4. To cause to swell like a bag. [Obs.] 
How doth an unwelcome dropsy bag up the eyes! Bp, Hall. 


Bag, v.i. 1. To swell like a full bag; as, the skin 


Baf’fler, n. 


bags from containing morbid matter. Wiseman. 
g. To swell with arrogance. [Obs.] Chaucer, 
3. To become pregnant; to breed. [Obs.] 


Some are of opinion that they will be bagged if they taste 

but of a little salt. Holland. 

Ba-gasse’,n. [Fr. bagasse, bagace.] The sugar- 

cane, when crushed and dry;—used as fuel. Ure. 

Bag'a-télle! (bag/a-tél’), n. [Fr. bagatelle, It. ba- 

gatella, Sp. bagatela, Prov. It. bagata, trifle, from O. 
Fr. bague, Pr, bagua, bundle. See BaG.] 

1. A trifle ; a thing of no importance, ‘ Rich 
trifles, serious bagatelles.” Prior. 

2. A game played on a board haying, at the end, 
nine holes, into which balls are to be struck with a 
rod held in the hand of the player. 

Bag’/gage, n. (Fr. bagage, Pr. bagatge, It. baga- 
gia, ae O. Fr. bague, Pr. bagua, bundle. See 

AG. 

1. The tents, clothing, utensils, and other neces- 
saries of an army. 

2. The trunks, carpet-bags, valises, bandboxes, 
&c., used to contain the clothing and other neces- 
saries or conveniences which a traveler carries with 
him on a journey. 

Mounting the baronet’s baggage on the roof of the coach. 

hackeray. 

{a The English usually call this luggage. 


Syn.—See PLunpeER. 


Bag’gagse,n. [See supra. Cf. Fr. bagasse, Pr. ba- 
guassa, Sp. bagasa, It. bagascia, prostitute, from 
aga, bagua, bundle. See BAG.] 
1. A low, worthless woman; a strumpet. 
2. A playful, saucy young woman. Goldsmith. 
Big!gage-mas’ter, n. A person employed to 
take oes of baggage upon a railway train. 
Amer. 
Bag’ga-Ser, n. One who takes care of baggage. 
Obs. . Raleigh. 
Bag! ga-la,n. (Naut.) A two-masted Arab boat, 
used both for commerce and piracy in the Indian 
Ocean, between the Malabar coast and the Red Sea. 
It is generally of 200 or 250 tuns burden, and sails 
with great rapidity. 
Bag’gZing,n. 1. The cloth or materials for bags. 
3. A process in husbandry, consisting in reaping 
wheat, &c., with a sharp hook. _ Gardner. 
Bag/Zy, a. Resembling a bag; loose like a bag; 
as, a baggy umbrella. 
Baigs’man,n. A commercial traveler app lores to 
solicit orders for manufacturers, &c. rackeray. 
Baig’enét, n. A net for fishes, shaped like a bag. 
Bagn/io (bin/yo), n. [It. bagno, Sp. bano, Pg. 
banho, Pr. banh, Fr. bain, from Lat. balneum, 
bath. 
ah 4 bath; a house for bathing, cupping, sweat- 
ing, and otherwise cleansing the body. Arbuthnot. 
2. A brothel; a stew; a house of prostitution. 
Bag-n0/li-an, n. (Zccl. Hist.) One of a sect of 
heretics in the eighth century who rejected the 
whole of the Old Testament and part of the New; 
—so called from Bagnoles in Languedoc, where the 
sect originated. 


BAIL-BOND 


bag and pipe.] 

A musical wind instrument, 

used chiefly in Scotland and 
Treland. 

0 It consists of a leathern 
bag, which receives the air by a 
tube,which is stopped by a valve; gf 
and pipes, into which the air is (ff 
pressed by the performer. The ff 
bass-pipe is called the drone, ¥ 
and the tenor or treble is called 
the chanter. 

Big’pip-er, n. One who 
lays on a bagpipe. 
Basg/reef, n. [bag and reef.) 







Bagpipe. 


(Naut.) A fourth 
and lower reef used in the British navy. Alar. Dict. 


Biaig’/shdt Sand. (Geol.) Sand of the eocene ter- 
tiary around Bagshot, in Surrey, and elsewhere in 
England. Mantell. 

Ba-guétte’ (ba-gtt/), n. [Fr. baguette, wand, Sp. 
baqueta, It. bacchetta, from Lat. baculum, baculus, 
stick, staff, with the suffix changed.] (Arch.) A 
little round molding, less than an astragal, some- 
times carved and enriched. Gwilt. 

Biih, interj. An exclamation expressive of disgust 
or contempt; pah. 

(=~ “‘ Twenty-five years ago the vile ejaculation, Bah! 
was utterly unknown to the English public. Now, and 
entirely through the currency given to it by our own 
novels, it has become the most popular expression for 
dismissing with contempt any opinion or suggestion of 
the person with whom you are conversing. Any thing 
more brutal or more insolent, in the way of summary 
contempt, can not be imagined.” De (Quincey. 

Ba-har’,\n. [Ar. bahar, from bahara, to charge 

Bar're, with a load.] A weight used in the 
East Indies, varying considerably in different local- 
ities; the range being from 228 to 625 pounds. 

Simmonds. 

Baigne (ban), v.é. [Fr. baigner, from L. Lat. bal- 
neare, to bathe.] To soak or drench. [ Obs.] Carew. 

Bai-ka/le-an, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Lake Bai- 
kal, or to the range of mountains separating it from 
the lowlands of Siberia. Eng. Cyc. 

Bail, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. BAILED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BAILING.] [Norm. & O. Fr. bailler, Pr. bailar, to 
give, to deliver, from Lat. bajulare, to bear a bur- 
den, bajulus, he who bears burdens. ] 

1. To deliver; to release. [Obs.] 

Ne none there was to rescue her, ne none to bail. Spenser. 

2. (Law.) To set free, liberate, or deliver from 
arrest, or out of custody, to the keeping of other 
persons, on their undertaking to be responsible for 
the appearance at a certain day and place of the 
person bailed. 

(> The word is applied to the magistrate or the surety. 
The magistrate dai/s a man when he liberates him from 
arrest or imprisonment upon bond given with sureties. 
The surety bails a person when he procures his release 
from arrest by giving bond for his appearance. Blackstone. 

3. (Law.) To deliver, as goods in trust, for some 
special object or purpose, upon a contract, expressed 
or implied, that the trust shall be faithfully executed 
on the part of the bailee, or person intrusted; as, 
to bail cloth to a tailor to be made into a garment, 
or to bail goods to a carrier. Blackstone. Kent. 

4. To free from water; as, to bail a boat. 

{=> In this sense, sometimes improperly written bale. 
The word is probably the same as baz/ in law, to free or 
liberate, and signifies to throw out water as with a bucket 
or shovel. 

Bail, n. [O. Fr. bail, baile, guardian, administrator, 
Pr oe Sp. bayle, Pg. bailio, It. bailo, balio. See 
supra. 

1. (Zaw.) The person or persons who procure the 
release of a prisoner from the custody of the officer 
arresting him, or from imprisonment, by becoming 
surety for his appearance in court. 

The bail must be real, substantial bondsmen. Blackstone. 

A. and B. were bail to the arrest in a suit at law. Kent. 

re In this sense, dat/ is not used with a plural termi- 
nation. 


2. (Law.) The securit given for the release of a 
t 


prisoner from custody o e officer; as, the man is 

out upon bail. 
Excessive bail ought not to be required. Blackstone. 
3. Custody; keeping. [Obs.] 
Silly Faunus, now within their bail. Spenser. 
4. The handle of a kettle or similar vessel. Morby. 
5. In England, a certain limit within a forest. 
6. A division between the stalls of a stable; as, 
a swinging bail. 
7. The top or cross-piece of the wicket in the 
game of cricket. 

Bail’a-ble, a. 1. Capable of being admitted to 
bail, or of being set free from the hands of an 
officer after arrest, upon bond with sureties ; — used 
of persons. ‘ He’s bailable, I’m sure.” Ford, 

. Admitting of bail; as, a bailable offense. 

Baillage,n. (Law.) A small duty paid to the city 
of London by aliens, and even by denizens, for cer- 
tain commodities exported by them. [Written also 
balliage. | 

Bail’/-bond, n. (Law.) (a.) A bond or obligation 
given by aprisoner and his surety, to insure the 
prisoner’s appearance in court, at the return of the 
writ. (b.) Special bail in court to abide the judg- 
ment. ouvier. 
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BAILEE ~ 


Bail-ee’, n. [0. Fr. baillé, p. p. of bailler. See 
BAIL, v. t.] (Law.) The pos to whom goods 
are committed in trust, and who has a temporary 
possession and a qualified property in them, for the 
purposes of the trust. Blackstone. 

Bail/er, ) (126), . (Zaw.) One who delivers goods 

Bail/or, § to another in trust, for some particular 

urpose, 3 

Bai/ley, . 
court within a fortress; now, a 
justice; .as, the Old Bailey in 
Bailey in Manchester. Oxf. Gloss. 

Bailie, n. [Sce infra.] A municipal officer in 
Scotland, corresponding to an alderman _in Eng- 
land. W. Scott. 

Bail/iff,n. [O. Fr. baillif, now bailli, Pr. bailieu, 
It. balivo, L. Lat. baillivus, ballivus, bajulus, a 
ae tutor, magistrate, O. Fr. bwillir, Pr. bailir, 

t. balire, to govern, O. Fr. baillie, government, 
Pr. & Sp. bailia, It. balia. See Batu, v. t.] 

1. (Eng. Law.) A sheriff’s deputy, appointed to 

_ make arrests, collect fines, summon juries, &c. 

In American law the term dailiff is seldom used 
except sometimes to signify a sheriff’s officer or consta- 
ble, or a party liable to account to another for the rents 
and profits of real estate; as in some cases a tenant in 
common who receives more than his share, 

Burrill. New Am. Cyc. 

2. An overseer or under-steward on an estate, ap- 

pointed to direct husbandry operations, collect 
rents, &e. [Zng.] ; 

3. Aninferior officer intrusted with the govern- 

ment of acity, &c. 

Lausanne is under the canton of Berne, poxerped by a 
bailiff sent every three years from the senate of Berne. 
Addison. 

Bail/i-wick, n. [From O. Fr. baillie, jurisdiction 
of a bailiff, and A-S. wic, a termination which sig- 
nifies station, residence, from wic, n., a dwelling- 

lace.] (Law.) The precincts in which a bailiff has ju- 
risdiction ; the limits of a bailiff’s authority. Cowell. 

Bailment, n. [From bail.) (Law.) A delivery of 
goods in trust, for some special object or purpose, 
upon a contract, expressed or implied, that the trust 
shall be faithfully executed. Blackstone. 

Bail’pié¢e, n. (Law.) A slip of parchment, or pa- 
per, containing a recognizance of bail above, or bail 
to the action. Blackstone. 

Bail’y, n. A bailiff; a steward. [Obs.] Webster, 1607. 

Bain, n. [Fr. bain, from Lat. balnewm, See BAIGNE.] 

1. A bath; abagnio. [Obs.] Holland, 

2. [See BAn.] A ban; acurse. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Bait'ram,n. (Turk. bairaim, beiram, Pers. bayram.] 
A Mohammedan festival held at the close of the fast 
‘called Ramadan. 

Bairn,)n. [A-S. bearn, Scot. bairn, Icel., 0. 8., & 

Birn, Goth. barn, from Goth, bairan, A-S. be- 
ran, Eng. bear, p.p. born.] A child, [Scottish & 
Prov. Eng.) W. Scott. 

Bait, n. [Icel. beita, food, beit, pasture, Sw. bete, 
food. See infra.] 

1. Any substance used to catch fish, or other ani- 
mals, by alluring them to swallow a hook, or to be 
eaught in snares, or in an inclosure or net; a lure. 

2. Any thing which serves to allure; enticement ; 
temptation. Fairfax. 

3. A portion of food and drink, or a refreshment 
taken on a journey. 

Bait,v.t. [imp. &p.p. BAITED; p. pr. & vb. n. BAIT- 
tnG.] [A-S. batan, to bait, Sw. beta, to feed, Ger. 
beizen, to bait, derived from A-§S. bitan, Icel. & Sw. 
bita, Goth. beitan, O. H. Ger, bizan, pizan, N. H. 
Ger. beiszen, Eng. bite.] 

1. To put on or in, as ona hook or in an inclo- 
sure, to allure fish, fowls, and other animals into 
human power. 

A crooked pin for a hook, baited with a vile earth-worm. 

. Irving. 

2. To give a portion of food and drink to, upon 
the road; as, to bait horses. Holland. 

Bait, v. i. To stop to take a portion of food and 
drink for refreshment on a journey. 

My lord’s coach conveyed me to Bury, and thence baiting 
at Newmarket. Evelyn. 

Bait, v.t. [See supra. Cf. A-S. bate, contention.] 
To provoke and harass; as, to bait a bear with dogs. 

Bait, v.i. [Fr. battre, O. Fr. batre, to beat or strike, 
from Lat. batwere, to strike, beat; Fr. battre de Vaile 
or des ailes, to flap or flutter.] To clap the wings; 
to flutter as if to fly; or to hover, as a hawk when 
she stoops to her prey. ‘‘ Kites that bait and 
beat.” Shak. 

Biaize, n. [Perhaps from Eng. base, of little compar- 
ative value; e. g., base metals, base coin.] A coarse 
woolen stuff, with a long nap. 

Ba-jie'eo (ba-ydk’/ko), n. [It., from bajo, brown, 
bay, from its color.] A small copper coin in the 
Roman States, worth about three farthings, or a 
cent and a half. Simmonds. 

Bake, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BAKED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
Bess.) [A-S. bacan, Icel. & Sw. baka, Dan. ba- 
ge, D. bakken, O. H. Ger. pachan, N. H. Ger. backen, 

cr. patsh, Slav. peshtshi, present tense pez. ] 

1. To heat, dry, and harden, as in an oven or fur- 
nace, or under coals of fire, or tg the solar rays; as, 
to bake bricks; the sun bakes the ground. Specifi- 
cally, to prepare for food, in a close place heated; 
as, to bake bread. 


[Law Lat, balliwm.] Originally, a 
rison or court of 
ondon; the New 
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2. To harden by cold, “The earth... is baked 
with frost.” Shak. 
They bake their sides upon the cold, hard stone. Spenser. 
Bake, v.i. 1. Todo the work of baking; as, she 
brews, washes, and bakes. 

2. To be baked; to dry and harden in heat; as, 
the bread bakes ; the ground bakes in the hot sun. 
Bake/’house, n. [bake and house; A-S. bechus.] 

A house or building for baking. 
Bake’-méat, n. 1. Meat prepared by baking. 
Baked’-méat, 2. A pie, particularly a meat 
pie. [Obs.] Sherwood. Shak. 
Bak/’en,p.p. The same as BAKED. [0bs.] 
Bak/fer, n. [A-S. bacere, Icel. bakari, 8w. bagare, 
Dan. bagere, D. bakker, Ger. biicker, becker. ] 

1. One whose occupation is to bake bread, bis 
cuit, &c, 

2. A small portable tin oven in which baking is 
performed. [An Americanism.] 

Baker's dozen, thirteen in number, was formerly called 
the devil's dozen, and was the number of witches sup- 
posed to sit down at table together in their great meetings 
or Sabbaths. The baker, who was a very unpopular 
character in former times, seems to have been substi- 
tuted on this account for the devil. 

Bak’/er-foot, . An ill-shaped or distorted foot. 

Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 

Bak/er-légged, a. Waving legs like a baker, that 


is, crooked legs, or legs that bend inward at the 
knees. Wright. 
Bak’er-y,n. 1. The trade of abaker. [Rare.] 


2. A place used for the business of baking bread, 

&c.; a bakehouse. Smollett. 

Bak/ing, n. The quantity baked at once; as, a 
baking of bread, [Colloq.] 

Bak!shish,n. See BACKSHISH. 

Ba/laam, 7. Paragraphsin a newspaper describing 
something wonderful, used to fill out the columns; 
— an allusion to the miracle of Balaam’s ass speak- 
ing ‘‘ with man’s voice,” Numb. xxii. [ Cant. 

Bal/a-ehong,n. [Malay b@lach@n.] A kind of cake 
formed of small fishes or shrimps, pounded up 
with salt and spices, and then dried. It is much 
esteemed in China as a condiment for rice, &c, 

Balange,n. [Fr. balance, Pr. 
balans, balansa, Sp. balanza, 
It. bilancia, from Lat. bilanx, 
bilancis, haying two scales, 
from bis, twice, and lan, plate, 
Beales 

1. An apparatus for weighing 

bodies. 

(t= In its original and simplest 
form, it consists of a beam or lever 





Balance or Scales. 
suspended exactly in the middle, with a scale or basin 


of precisely equal weight, hung to each 
Another form is that of the Roman 
steelyard, consisting of 
a lever or beam, sus- 
pended near one of its 
extremities, on the 
longer arm of which 
a counterpoise slides. 
Zhe Dame 18 Ale tgs Roman Balance, or Steel- 

= sos yard. A B, beam; D 
paratus for weighing gcale; &, weight : 
bodies, as to the com- Le aan 
bination of levers making up platform scales, and to the 
spring-balance in which the weight is measured by the 
elasticity of a spring. 

2. Weight; ponderosity. [0Obs.] Holland. 

3. The excess on one side, or what added to the 
other makes equality; as, the balance of an ac- 
count. ‘¢ A balance at the banker’s.” Thackeray. 

4. The act of comparing or weighing; estimate. 
“Upon a fair balance of the advantages on either 
side.” Atterbury. 

5. An equipoise or just proportion, as of author- 
ity, power, feelings, and the like; a counterpoise ; 
antithesis; as, the balance of power. 

There is nothing of the artificial Johnsonian balance in his 
style. ; LE. Everett. 

6. (Horology.) The wheel 
in a watch or chronometer 
which is kept in vibration by 
the action of the escapement, 
and which regulates the mo- 
tion of the wheel-work. 

7. (Astron.) A sign in the 
zodiac, called Libra, which 
the sun enters at the equinox 
in September. 


extremity. 
balance, our 








Watch Balance. 
Balance of torsion. See TORSION BALANCE. — Hydro- 


static balance. See HYDROSTATIC. 
Balance thermometer, a con- 
trivance for keeping up in apart- 
ments, green-houses, &c., an ex- 
act and even temperature. 
Syn.— Barance, Remarn- 
DER. Itis a peculiarity of many 
in this country, especially of 
those who are engaged in trade, SSS 
to use the word balance in cer- Balance Thermometer. 
tain connections, as having the 
same sense with remainder. We may, indeed, properly 
speak of the balance of an account, because it is this 
which makes the two sides even. But to transfer this to 
the general concerns of life, and speak of ‘* the balance 
of the week,” ‘‘ the balance of the evening,” ‘* the balance 
of the company,” &c., meaning remainder, is a gross 














“BALD 


vulgarism, to be avoided by every one who does not 
mean to ‘‘smell of the shop.” 

Balange, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BALANCED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. BALANGING.| ‘Fr. balancer, Pr. balansar, 
balanzar. See supra. 

1. To bring to an equipoise, as the weights in the 
scales of a balance; to weigh in a balance. 

2. To equal in number, weight, force, proportion, 
&c.; to counterpoise. 

One expression in the letter must check and balance 
another. Kent. 

3. To compare in relative force, importance, val- 
ue, &e.; to estimate. ‘Balance the good and evil 
of things.” DP Estrange. 

4. To settle and adjust, as an account; to find the 
difference of two accounts, and to pay the differ- 
ence, and make them equal. 

5. (Dancing.) To move toward, and then back 
from, reciprocally ; as, to balance partners. 

Bal/ange, v.i. 1. To have equal weight on each 
side; to be in equipoise; as, the scales balance. 

2. To fluctuate between motives which appear of 
equal force; to hesitate. 

He would not balance nor err in the determination of his 
choice. Locke. 

3. (Dancing.) To move toward a person oppo- 
site, and then back. 

Balanced valve, any valve whose surfaces are so ar- 
ranged that the fluid pressure tending to seat and to un- 
seat the valve are nearly in equilibrium. [See J/lust. of 
Puppet Valve.j 

Balange-fish, n, (Jchth.) The hammer-headed 
shark (Carcharias zyg@na). , 

(=? It is distinguished by the peculiar form of its head, 
which is flattened in front, and projects laterally, like the 
head of a hammer. 

Balan¢e-knife (-nif), x. A table knife, which, 
when laid on the table, rests wholly on the handle, 
without the blade touching the cloth; ~—so called 
because the weight of the handle counterbalances 
that of the blade. 

BalVan-¢cer,n. One who balances, or uses a balance. 

Balange-reef, n. (Naut.) A reef-band that crosses 
a sail diagonally, used to contract it in a storm. 

Bal/ange-reef, v. t. To reduce a sail to its last 
reef, Totten. 

Bal/ange-sheet, n. (Book-keeping.) A paper giv- 
ing a summation and balance of accounts. 

Bal/a-nite, n. [Fr. balanite, from Lat. balanus.] 
(Paleon.) A fossil shell of the genus Balanus. 

Balla-nits, n. (Lat. balanus, Gr. Badavos.] (Zodl.) 
A genus of the barnacle tribe ; a barnacle. See 
CIRRIPED. Dana. 

Bal/ase, v.¢. To balance or to ballast; to counter- 
poise. [Obs.] Webster, 1623. 

BaVas-rw/by,n. [Fr. balais, Pr. balais, balach, 8p. 
balax, balaxe, Pg. balais, balache, It. balascio, L. 
Lat. balascus, Ger. ballas, so called from Badak- 
shan, Balashan, or Balaxiam, a place in the neigh- 
borhood of Samarcand, where itis found.] (J/in.) 
A variety of spinel ruby, of a pale rose red, or in- 
clining to orange. Its crystals are usually octahe- 
drons. See SPINEL. Dana. 

Ba-laus/tine,n. [Lat. balaustiwm, Gr. Badatortov.] 
The wild pomegranate tree. Coxe. 

Balaustine flowers, the dried flowers of the pomegran- 
ate, which are used in medicine as astringents. 

Bal-bii'ti-ate (-shi-),)v.i. [Fr. balbutier, It. bal- 

Bal-bii’¢i-nate, bezzare, balbettare, balbu- 
zire, balbotire, balbutire, L. Lat. balbuzare, Lat. 
balbutire, from balbus, stammering.] To stammer. 

Obs. 

Bal-biw'ti-é€s (-shi-eez), n. et balbus, stammer- 
ing.] (Med.) The defect of stammering, or a vi- 
cious and imperfect pronunciation, Dunglison. 

Bal/con, n. A balcony or gallery. [Obs.] Pepys. 

Bal/eo-nied, a. Having balconies, 

Bal’eomy (Sy- 
nop., § 130), n. 
It. balcone, Fr., 

r., & Sp. bal- 
con, Pg. balcao, 
Catalan balco, 
L. Lat. balco; ~ 
It. balco, palco, "1 
scaffold, from O. 
H. Ger. balcho, "gg 
palcho, N. H. 3,98 
German balken, 
Eng.balk, beam, 
Icelandic balkr, 
beam.] (Arch.) 
A platform or 
projection from 
the external 
wall of a house 
or other build- 
ing, usually resting on brackets or consoles, and 
having the sides encompassed with a balustrade. 

(= ‘The accent has shifted from the second to the 
first syllable within these twenty years.” Smart, 1836. 

Bald, a. [O. Eng. ballede, balled, ballid, perhaps 
the p. p. of to ball, to reduce to the roundness or 
smoothness of a ball, by clearing away the hair 
But cf. also Sp. & Pg. baldo, buldio, bare; Sp : 
baldar, to cripple; W. moel, Arm. moul, Gacl. 
mol, bald.] 





ir 
Balcony. 
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BALDACHIN 


1. Destitute of the natural or common covering, 
as of hair, feathers, foliage, trees, &c.; as, a bald 
man, a bald eagle, a bald oak. 

On the bald top of aneminence. Wordsworth. 

2. Destitute of suitable ornament; unadorned; 
inelegant; literal. ‘‘In the preface to his own bald 


translation.” Dryden. 
[He] narrated the circumstances in the baddest manner. 
Mackay. 


3. Destitute of dignity or value; mean; base. 
[Obs.] ‘ They stand bald before him.” Shak. 


4. (Agric.) Destitute of a beard or awn; as, bald 
Gardner. 


wheat. 

Bal da-ehin (bil/da-kin), ». [Tt. 
baldacchino, Fr. & Sp. baldaquin, 
L. Lat. baldachinus, baldechinus, 
a canopy or rich silk carried over ® 
the host, from Baldach, for Bag- %Y 
dad, It. Baldacco, a city in Turk- 
ish Asia from whence these rich 
silks came.] (Arch.) (a.) Astruc- 
ture in form of a canopy, some- 
times supported by columns, and 
sometimes suspended from the 
roof or projecting from the wall, 
generally placed over an altar; |jiiil 
as, the baldachin in St. Peter’s | 
church at Rome. (b.) A canopy 
or ornament over doors, thrones, 

Cc. Gwilt. 

Bal/der-dash, n. [A case of 
onomatopeia; according to Malone, it prob. signi- 
fied, in its primary sense, the froth or foam made by 
barbers in dashing their balls backward and for- 
ward in hot water, and afterward it seemed to 
denote a mixture of liquors. ‘‘ They would no more 

- live under the yoke of the sea, or have their heads 
washed with his bubbly spume or barber’s balder- 
dash.” Nashe, Lenten Stuffe. But compare also 
WwW. pateeaes a prattling, baldordd, baldorddi, to 

rattle. 
: 1. A worthless mixture, especially bad mixed 
liquor. 

Indeed beer, by a mixture of wine, hath lost both name and 
nature, and is called bulderdash. Taylor, Drink and Welcome, 

2. A senseless jargon of words; ribaldry; non- 
sense; trash. Horne’s Trial. 

Bal’der-dash, v.t. To mix or adulterate, as liq- 
uors. [Obs.] 

The wine-merchants of Nice brew and balderdash, andeven 
mix it with pigeon’s dung and quicklime. Smollett. 

Bal@héad,n. [bald and head.| Aman bald on 
the head; a bald person. 2 Kings ii. 23. 

Bald/ly, adv. In a bald, naked manner; inele- 
gantly; openly. 

Bald/ness, n. 1. State of being bald; destitution 
of the natural covering on the head or top; as, bald- 
ness of the head; the baldness of a hill. 

2. Destitution of ornament; inelegance; as, bald- 
ness of style. 


~ Baldachin. 


Bald/pate, n. <A pate without hair. Shak. 
Bald’pate, a. [bald and pate.| Destitute of 
Bald’pat-ed, hair; shorn of hair. Shak. 
Bal'drie, n. [Also spelt bawdrick. O. & M. H. 


Ger. balderich, L. Lat. baldringus, baldrellus, O. Fr. 
baudré, baudrier, Pr. baudrat, A-S. belt, Icel. belti, 
Lat. balteus, girdle, belt.] A girdle, or richly orna- 
mented belt, worn pendent from one shoulder across 
the breast, and under the opposite arm, ‘ A radiant 
baldric o’er his shoulders tied.” Pope. 

Bale, n. [O. Fr. bale, N. Fr. balle, Pr. & Sp. bala, 
It. balla, O. H. Ger. balla, palla, pallo, M. WU. Ger. 
bal, balle, N. H. Ger. ball, balle, ballen, Icel. béllr, 
L. Lat. bala, balla, ball, round pack.] A bundle or 
package of goods in a cloth cover, and corded for 
carriage or transportation. 


Bale of dice, a pair of dice. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
Bale, v.t¢. 1. Tomake upina bale. ‘‘ These goods 
are baled up.” Goldsmith. 


2. To free from water by dipping; as, to bale a 
boat. [More properly bail. See BAtL.] 

Bale, n. poe beal, bealo, balo, balew, bealw, O. 
8. balu, O. H. Ger. balo, Icel. bél, Goth. balos.] 
Misery; calamity; misfortune; sorrow. 

Let now your bliss be turned into bale. Spenser. 

Bal/e-ar/ie, a. [Lat. Balearicus, Balearis, Balear- 
ic, Baleares, Baleares insula, Gr. Badtapets, the 
Balearic Islands, Majorca, Minorca, &c., whose in- 
habitants were good slingers, perhaps from Gr. @ad- 
dev, to throw.| (Geog.) Pertaining to the isles of 
Majorca, Minorca, Iviga, Formentera, and Cabrera, 
in the Mediterranean Sea. 

Ba-leen’, n. [Fr. baleine, whale and whale-bone, 
from Lat. balena, a whale; Gr. dadatva.| (Com.) 
Plates of whale-bone. Tomlinson. 

Bale’-fire,n. [A-8. ba@l-fyr, the fire of the funeral 
pile. See BALE.] A signal-fire; an alarm-fire, 

Sweet Teviot ! on thy silver tide 
The gloomy bale-fires blaze no more. 
Bale’ful, a. [A-S8. bealoful. See BALE.] 
1. Full of bale or misery; calamitous; destruc- 
tive. ‘‘Baleful enemies.” Shak. 

-  Q. Full of grief or sorrow; woful; sad. ‘‘Bale- 
Sul eyes.” Milton. 

Bale/ful-ly, adv. Ina baleful manner; perniciously. 

Bale eee n. The state or quality of being 

aleful. 


W. Scott. 
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Bal/ing-préss, n. A power-press used for com- 
pressing cotton, goods, &c., into bales for transpor- 
tation. ; 

Balis-ter, 

Bal lis-ter, 
ARCUBALIST. 


n. [L. Lat. balistarius arcus, cross- 
bow, from balista, ballista,q.v. See 
Cf. Pr. balestier, balestrier.) A 
cross-bow. Blount. 
Ba-lize’ (-leez’), 7. [Fr. balize, balise, Sp. baliza, 
Pr. paliza, palisade, Fy. palis, pale, from Lat. palus, 
Fr. pal, stake, pale.] A sea-mark; a pole raised on 

a bank. 

Balk (bawk), n. [A-S. balc, W. balc, a balk of land, 
a ridge between furrows, from W. balch, prominent, 
bal, prominence; A-S. bale, Ger. balken, beam. See 
BAtcony and BALK, v. f.| 

1. A ridge of land left unplowed between furrows, 
or at the end of a field. 
Bad plowmen made balks of such ground. 


2. A great beam, or rafter, or timber. ‘Tubs 
hanging in the balks.” Chaucer. 
3. (Mil.) One of the beams connecting the succes- 
sive supports of a trestle-bridge or bateau-bridge. 
[See Zllust. of Bateau-bridge. | 
4. A hinderance or disappointment. “A balk 
to the confidence of the bold undertaker.” Sowth. 
Balk (bawk), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. BALKED (bawkt); 
p. pr. & vb. 2. BALKING.] [From balk, beam; orig. 
to put a balk or beam into one’s way, in order to 
stop or hinder. Cf., for No.4, A-8S. on balcan legan, 
to lay in heaps. | 


Fuller. 


1. To leave untouched in plowing. Gower. 
2. To omit, miss, or overlook. [0bs.] 

Nor doth he any creature balk, 

But lays on all he meets. Drayton. 


3. To disappoint; to frustrate; to baffle; as, to 

balk expectation. 
Is there a variance? Enter but his door, 
Balked are the courts, and contests areno more. Pope. 

4. To leave heaped up, as if untouched by the 
plow. ‘‘Balked in their own blood.” Shak. 

5. To avoid; toshun. [Obs.] 

By reason of the contagion then in London, we balked the 
inns. BLvelyn. 

Balk (bawk), v. t. 1. To deal in cross-purposes. 
[ Obs.] ‘“‘ Instrifeful terms with him to balk.” Spenser. 

2. To stop abruptly in one’s course; as, the horse 
balks ; he balked in his speech. 

{> This has been regarded as an Americanism, but it 
occurs in Spenser’s Faery Queen, Book Y. c. 10. 

Balk’er (bawk/er), 2. 1. One who balks. 

2. A person who stands on a rock or eminence to 
espy the shoals of herring, and to give notice to the 
men in boats which way they pass. Cowell. 

Balk/ing_ly, adv. Inamanner to balk or frustrate. 

Balk/’ish, a. Uneven; ridgy. [Rare.| Holinshed. 

Balk’y, a. Apt to turn aside or stop abruptly; as, 
a balky horse. eae 

Ball, n. [Fr. balle, Pr. & Sp. bala, It. balla, palla, 
O. H. Ger. balla, palla, N. H. Ger. ball. Cf. BALE.] 

1. Any round body, or one nearly so; as, a ball of 
twine; a ball of snow; a ball to play with. 

2. Any part of the body that is round or protu- 
berant; as, the ball of the eye, of the thumb, &c, 

3. (Print.) A cushion consisting of hair or wool, 
covered with leather or skin, and fastened to a stock, 
called a ball-stock;— formerly used to put ink on 
the types in the forms. 

4. A well-known and familiar game. 

5. [From bolus.) (Far.) A large pill, a form in 
which medicine is commonly given to horses. White. 

6. (Pyrotechnics.) A composition of combustible 
ingredients which serve to burn, smoke, or give light. 

7. Musket balls, indefinite in quantity. , 

Ball-vein (Mining), a sort of iron ore, 
found in loose masses, of a circular form, 
containing sparkling particles. — Ball and 
socket joint, a joint in which a ball moves 
within a socket, so as to admit of motion 
in eyery direction. Syn.— See GLOBE. 

Ball,n. [Fr. & Pr. bal, Sp. & Pg. baile, 
It. ballo, Ger. ball, a dancing; O. Fr. \ 
baler, Pr. balar, ballar, Sp. & Pg. . 
bailar, It. ballare, L. Lat. ballare, to Ball ane sre 
dance, from Gr. f4)decv, to toss or Boa 
throw, or 7a\Aew, 7aAXeoSat, to leap, bound, Bad- 
diver, to dance, jump about.] A social assembly for 
the purpose of dancing. 

Ball,v.%. To gather snow into balls, as on horses’ 
hoofs, or on the feet; as, the horse balls. 

Ballace, v.t. To ballast. [Obs.]} Holland. 

Ballad, n. [Fr. ballade, Pr. ballada, It. ballata, a 
dancing song, from ballare, to dance. See BALL. |] 
(Poet.) A popular song, narrative or sentimental, in 
simple, homely verses, each sung commonly to the 
same tune; as, the ancient ballad of Chevy Chase, 

Ballad, v. i. 1. To make or sing ballads, 

2. To make mention of in ballads. Shak. 
Ballad-er, n. A writer of ballads. Overbury. 
BaVlad-mon ‘ser (-miing/ger), n. [See MONGER. | 
A dealer in ballads. Shak. 
Bal/lad-6p/e-ra, n. An opera in which only bal- 
lads are sung. Johnson. 
Ballad-ry, n. The subject or style of ballads. 
Obs. ‘‘ Base balladry is so beloved.” Drayton. 
Bal/la-rag, v.t. [Corrupted from bullirag, q. v.] 
To bully; to threaten. eee Varton. 

Ballass, v.¢. To ballast. [0bs.] Webster, 1623. 











BALLOT 


Bal last,n. [Either from A-S. bat, boat, and hlest, 
load, O. H. Ger. hlast, last, O. Fries. hiest, Icel. 
hlass, D., Ger., & Dan. last; or of Celt. origin, lit. 
sand-load, the first part of the word haying been ta- 
ken from Fr. beal, sand. Cf. W. balasarn, ballast.] 

1. (Naut.) Any heavy substance, as stone, iron, 
&ce., placed in the hold of a vessel, to sink it in the 
water to such a depth as to enable it to carry sufii- 
cient sail without oversetting. ; 

2. Gravel, broken stone, &c., laid in the bed of a 
railroad to make it firm and solid. 

Ballast, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BALLASTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. BALLASTING. | ; 

1. To steady, as a vessel, by placing heavy sub- 
stances in the hold. 

2. To fill in, as the bed of a railroad, with gravel, 
stone, &c., in order to make it firm and solid. 

Bal last-age, n. (Law.) A toll paid for the privilege 
of taking up ballast in a port or harbor. Bowvier. 

BaVlast-ing, 7. That which is used for steadying 
any thing; ballast. 

Balla-ted,a. [It. ballata. See BALLAD.] Sung in 
a ballad. [Obs.] Webster, 1623. 

Bal/la-toon’,n. A heavy luggage boat employed 
in the transport of timber in Russia. Simmonds. 

Balla-try,n. [See supra, and cf, BALLADRY.] A 
song; ajig. [Obs. Milton. 

Ball/-eiir’tridge, n. A cartridge containing a ball. 

Ball/=e6ck, n. A contrivance which allows water 
to enter a cistern, but shuts of itself by means of a 
floating ball, when the cistern is full. 

Ballet (Synop., §130), n. [Fr. ballet, It. balletto, 
from bal, ballo. See BALL, a dancing-party. ] 

1. A theatrical exhibition or pantomime, in which 
a story is told, or actions, characters, and passions 
are represented, by gestures aeoomyai aa 
acteristic or illustrative music, dancing, decora- 
tions, &c. Thackeray. 

2. (Her.) A bearing in coats of arms, denominated, 
according to their color, bezants, plates, hurts, &c. 

Ball’=-flow/er, n. (Arch.) An ornament resem- 
bling a ball placed in a circular flower, the three 
petals of which form a cup round it;—usually in- 
serted in a hollow molding. Oxf. Gloss. 

Bal/li-age, n. [L. Lat. baillagium, bailliagium, 
O. Fr. bailliage, from bailler, See BAIL, v. ¢.} 
Same as BAILAGE. 

Bal/liards (bil/yardz), n. pl. 

Bal li-mong,n. <A dredge. 

Bat lis'ta,n.; pl. BAL-LIS!- 
T#, [Lat. ballista, balista, 
from Gr. Bader, to throw. ] 
A machine or engine, in the 
form of a cross-bow, used 
by the ancients in war for 
throwing stones, &c. 

Bal lis-ter, or Pac ae ee 
(Synop., §130), 2. [Lat. bal- + oe 
Mera. | A cross-bow. Ballistas 

Bal-lis/tie, a. [See supra.] Pertaining to the bal- 
lista, or to the art of shooting darts, and other mis- 
sive weapons, by means of an engine, 

Ballistic pendulum, an instrument consisting of a mass 
of wood or other material suspended as a pendulum, 
for measuring the force and velocity of projectiles by 
means of the are through which it is impelled by their 
impact. 

Bal-lis/ties, n. Fe. balistique. 

1. The art of t 
use of an engine. 

2. The science of projectiles. Whevwell. 

Beal li-teme,n. [L. Lat.] (Old Fort.) The same as 
BAILEY, q. V. 

Bal-loon’, n. ee ballon, 
Sp. balon, It. ballone, augm, 
of Fr. balle, Sp. bala, It. bal- 
la. See BALE and BALL. | 

1. A bag or hollow vessel, 
made of silk or other light 
material, and filled with hy- 
drogen gas or heated air, so 
as to rise and float in the at- 
mosphere ;— called, for dis- 
tinction, an air-balloon. 

2. (Arch.) A ball or globe 
on the top of a pillar. 

3. (Chem.) A round vessel a 
with a short neck, to receive Balloon. 
one is distilled; a glass receiver of a spherical] 

orm, 

4. (Pyrotechnics.) A ball of pasteboard, or kind 
of bomb, stuffed with combustibles, which, bursting 
like a bomb, exhibits sparks of fire like stars. 

5. A game somewhat resembling tennis, played 
in an open field, with a large ball of leather, inflated 
with air. [Obs.] Burton. 

Bal-looned’, a. Swelled out like a balloon. 

Bal-loon/’-fish, ». (Jchth.) A fish of the genus 
Diodon, haying the power of inflating its body 
bladder-like, by swallowing air and making it pass 
into cavities beneath the skin. Cuvier. 

Bal-loon/ist, n. One who makes or ascends ina 
balloon; an aéronaut. 

Bal-loon/ry, n. The art or practice of ascending 
in a balloon; aéronautics. warterly Rev. 

Ballot, nn. [Fr. ballote, ballotte, Sp. balota, a little 
ball. See BALL.] 


See BILLIARDS. 
[ Obs.] 


Holland. 


See BALLISTA.] 
hrowing missive weapons by the 


1. Originally, a ball used in voting; hence, a piece 
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BALLOT 


of paper, or other thing used for the same pur- 

pose; whole amount of votes cast. 
2. The act of voting by balls or tickets. ‘‘The 
Dickens. 


insufficiency of the ballot.” 

Ballot, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BALLOTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. BALLOTING.) [Fr. balloter, ballotter, to toss, 
to ballot; Sp. balotar. See supra.] To vote or de- 
cide by ballot. 

Ballo-tiide (Synop., $180), n. [Fr. balotade, bal- 

 lottade, from ballotter, to toss. See BALLOT, v. 7.] 
(Man.) A leap of a horse, as between two pillars, or 
upon a straight line, so that when his four feet are 
in the air, he shows only the shoes of his hind feet, 
without jerking out. 

BaVlo-tant, n. One who votes by ballot; a bal- 


loter. [Obs.] Harrington. 
Bal/lo-ta’tion, n. [Fr. ballotation.] A voting by 
ballot. [Ods.] Wotton. 


Bal/lot-b6x, n. A box for receiving ballots. 

BaVlot-er, x. One who votes by ballot. 

Bal/lot-in, n. [Fr. See supra.] One who collects 
ballots. [are. Harrington. 

Bal/low, n. [Allied to A-S. balca, O.8. balco, Ger. 

_balke, a beam, W. bailc, prominent, Lat. palus, a 
pale, Ger. bdlc, athick plank or board, Eng. bole, 
the trunk of a tree.] A club or cudgel. [Obs.] Shak. 

Ball’/-proof, a. Incapable of being penetrated by 
balls from fire-arms. 

Ball’/-room, 7. A room for balls, assemblies, &c. 

Ball/-valve, n. (Mach.) A contrivance by which 
a ball, placed ina circular cup with a hole in its bot- 
tom, operates as a valve. Francis. 

Ball’-vein (-van), n. (Mining.) A sort of iron ore, 
ound in loose masses of a circular form, contain- 
ing sparkling particles. 

Biilm (biim), ». ([Pr. balme, Fr. bawme, O. Fr. 
bausme, basme, O. Eng, bawme, bawme, from Lat, 
balsamum, Gr. Badoapov, balsam, q. v.] 

1. (Bot.) An aromatic plant of the genus Melissa. 

2. The resinous and odoriferous or aromatic sap 
or juice of certain trees. Dryden. 

3. Any fragrant or valuable ointment. Shak. 

4. Any thing which heals, or which soothes or 
miftgates pain. ‘Balm for each ill.” Hemans. 

Balm of Gilead, a plant of the terebinthine family 
(Balsamodendron Gileadense). Its leaves yield, when 
bruised, a strong aromatic scent; and from this plant is 
obtained the balm of Gilead of the shops, or balsam of 
Mecca. This has a yellowish or greenish color, a warm, 
bitterish, aromatic taste, and a fragrant smell. It is 
valued as an unguent and cosmetic by the Turks. 

Bilm, v.t. 1. To anoint with balm, or with any 
thing medicinal. ; Shak. 

2. To soothe; to mitigate; to assuage. Shak. 

Bilm/i-fy, v. ¢. [Eng. balm and Lat. facere, to 
pare. To render balmy. [Obs.] Cheyne. 

Bilm/i-ly, adv. Ina balmy manner. Coleridge. 

Biilm/y (biim/y), a 1. Having the qualities or 
properties of balm; odoriferous; aromatic; assua- 
ging; soothing; refreshing; mild. ‘‘ The balmy 
breeze.” Tickell. ‘‘Balmy night.” Coleridge. 

Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep. Young. 
2. Producing balm. ‘The balmy tree.” Pope. 
Bal/ne-al, a. [Lat. balnewm, bath.] Pertaining to 


abath. [Obs.] Howell. 
Bal ne-a-ry,n. [Lat. balinearium, from balneum, 
bath.] A bathing-room. [0Obs.] Browne. 


Balne-a/tion, n. [From L. Lat. balneare, to bathe, 
from Lat. balnewm, bath.] The act of bathing. [ Obs.] 

Bal/ne-a-to-ry, a. [Lat. balneatorius.] Belong- 
ing to a bath or stove. [Obs.] 

Bal’o-tiide, n. See BALLOTADE. 

Balsa, n. (Sp. & Pg. balsa, of Iberian origin. ] 
(Naut.) A raft or fishing-float, used principally on 
the Pacific coast of South America. [Written also 


balza.] Simmonds. 
BaVsam, n. [Lat. balsamum, Gr. Badcapov. Cf. 
BAuM.] 


1. A resin containing more or less of an essential 
or volatile oil. ‘ 

(- The balsams are aromatic resinous substances, 
flowing spontaneously or by incision from certain plants ; 
and a great variety of substances pass under this name. 
Among the true balsams, are the balm of Gilead, and the 
balsams of copaiva, Peru, and Tolu. 

2. (Bot.) (a.) A species of tree, Abies balsamea. 
b.) A popular annual garden plant of the genus 
mpatiens ; balsamine. Loudon. 

. (Med.) A mixture composed of natural balsams 


and other articles. Dunglison. 
Bal/sam, v.t. To impregnate with balsam ; to ren- 
der balsamic. [Ods.] Hacket. 


Bal/sa-ma/tion, n, 
samic. 

Bal-sam/ie, a. 

Bal-sam/ie-al, 


The act of rendering bal- 


Having the qualities of bal- 
sam; containing, or resembling, 
balsam ; soft; mitigatory. ‘‘ Balsamic cups, to 
wheezing lungs Medicinal.” Philips. 
Bal-saim/ie,n. [Fr. balsamique.] That which has 
the properties of a balsam. Bp. Berkeley. 

Bal-sim/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina balsamic manner. 

Bal/sa-mif/er-otis, a. [Lat. balsamwm and ferre, 
to bear.]_ Producing balsam. 

Bal/sa-mine, n. [Fr. balsamine, N. Lat. balsam- 
ina, from Lat. balsaminus, Gr. Badoapwvos, of bal- 
sam, q. J (Bot.) The Balsamina hortensis (Im- 

atiens balsamina, Linn.), or garden balsam. 

Bal’/sa-mo-dén/dron, n. [Gr. Pddcapor, balsam, 
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and dévdpov, tree.] (Bot.) A genus of balsamifer- 
ous plants, natives of tropical Asia. 
Bal/sa-motis, a. Having the quality of balsam. 


“ A balsamous substance.” Sterne. 
Bal’/ter, v. t. [See Batu.] To stick together. 
b Holland. 


Ss 
Bal'tie, a. [N. Lat. mare Balticuwm, from Lat. bal- 
teus, belt, from certain straits or channels sur- 
rounding its isles, called belts. See BELT.] [ Geog.] 
Pertaining to the sea of the same name, which 
separates Norway and Sweden from Jutland, Hol- 
stein, and Germany; situated on the Baltic Sea. 
Each Baltic state to join the righteous cause. arlow. 
Balus-ter, n. [Fr. balustre, Sp. balaustre, It. ba- 
laustro, from Lat. balaustium, Gr. Badabcrcor ; It. 
balaustra, Pr. & Sp. balaustra, balaustia, the 
flower of the wild pomegranate, on account of the 
similarity of form. It is corrupted into banister, 
banister.) (Arch.) (a.) A small column or pilas- 
ter, used as a support to the rail of a staircase, &c. 
(6.) The lateral part of the volute of the Ionic cap- 
ital. Gwilt. 


Bal/us-tered, a. Having balusters. [Rare.] ‘Bal- 
Dryden. 


ustered with gold.” 
Bal/us-trade,n. [Fr.ba- 
lustrade, Sp. balaustrada, 
balaustrado, It. balaus- 
trata, from Fr. balustre 
&c. See BALUSTER. | 
(Arch.) A row of balus- 
ters, toppedby a rail, serv- 
ing as a fence or inclosure, 
for altars, balconies, stair- 
cases, terraces, tops of 3 
buildings, &c. Balustrade. 
Bal/za-rine’,n. [Fr.] A light mixed material of 
worsted and cotton, for ladies’ dresses. Simmonds. 
Bam, 7. [Probably a contraction of bamboozle.) An 
imposition; a cheat. [ Vulgar.] Garrick. 

To relieve the tedium, he kept plying them with all manner 

of bams. Prof. Wilson. 
Bim, v.t. To cheat; to whedflle. [Vulgar.] 

This is some conspiracy, I suppose, to bam, to chouse me 

out of my money. Foote. 

Bam-boo!’, n. {Malay bambi, mambi.] (Bot.) A 
plant of the family of grasses, and genus Bambusa, 
growing in tropical countries. 

(2 B. arundinacea has a woody, hollow, round, 
straight, jointed stem; it grows to the height of forty feet 
and upward. The flowers grow in large panicles, from 
the joints of the stalk, placed three in a parcel, close to 
their receptacles. Old stalks grow to five or six inches in 
diameter, and are so hard and durable as to be used for 
building, and for all sorts of furniture, for water-pipes, 
and for poles to support palanquins. The smaller stalks 
are used for walking-sticks, flutes, &c. 

Bam-boo/, v. t. To flog with the bamboo. Williams. 
Bam-boo/zle, v. ¢t. [Said to be of Gipsy origin.] 
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To deceive; to play low tricks upon. [Low.] 
Bam-boo/zler, n. A cheat; one who plays low 
tricks. Arbuthnot. 


Ban, . A kind of fine muslin, brought from the 
East Indies. Simmonds. 
Ban,n. [Fr. & Pr. ban, It., 8p., & Pg. bando, L. 
Lat. bannus, bannwm, bandum, O. H. Ger. ban, N. 
H. Ger. bann, a public proclamation, as of inter- 
diction or excommunication. Cf. ABANDON. ] 
1. A public proclamation or edict; a public order 
or notice, mandatory or prohibitory. 


2. (pl.) Notice of a marriage proposed, or of a} Bind/age, v. t. 


matrimonial contract, proclaimed in a church, or 
other place prescribed by law, that any person may 
object, if he knows of any kindred between the 
parties, of any pre-contract, or other just cause why 
the marriage should not take place. 

3. An interdiction, prohibition, or prescription. 
‘Under ban to touch.” Milton. 

4. A curse or anathema. ‘ Heeate’s ban.” Shak. 

5. A pecuniary mulet or penalty laid upon a de- 
linquent for offending against a ban; or a mulct 
paid to the bishop by one guilty of sacrilege and 
other crimes. 

6. (Mil.) A proclamation by beat of drum, or 
sound of trumpet, requiring a strict observance of 
discipline, either for declaring a new officer, or for 
punishing an offender. 

Ban, n. ([Serb. ban, Russ. & Pol. pan, a master, 
lord.] An ancient title belonging to the wardens of 


the eastern marches of Hungary; now given to the | 


viceroy of Croatia, He is appointed by the emperor 
of Austria. 
The Ritter-Ban of Hungary 
Came back renowned in arms. Campbell. 
Bin, v.t. [A-S.bannan, abannan, to proclaim, com- 
mand, Dan. bande, forbande, to curse, Sw. banna, 


to revile, bannas, to curse. See BAN, n.] To 
curse; to execrate. 
Banning his boisterous and unruly beast. Shak. 


Ban, v.i. Tocurse. [0bs.] Spenser. 

Ba-nii/na (Synop., § 130), ». [Sp. banana, banano, 
banands, Fr. banane.] (Bot.) A species of the ge- 
nus Musa, and its fruit. 

(= The banana has a soft, herbaceous stalk, with 
leaves of great length and breadth. The flowers grow 
in bunches, covered with a sheath of a green or purple 
color; the fruit is five or six inches long, and over an 
inch in diameter; the pulp is soft, and of a luscious taste, 
and is eaten, when ripe, either raw or fried in slices. 
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This tree is a native of tropical 
countries, and furnishes an im~ 
portant article of food. Loudon. 


Ban'eo,n. [It.banco. See 


BANK.] A bank, especially 
that of Venice. 
(- This term is used in 


some parts of Europe to distin- 
guish between the value of mon- 
ey at a bank, and its current 
value; as,at Hamburg banco is 
worth about 234 per cent. more 
than currency. 

Band,n. [A-S8. banda, from 
bindan, to bind; Ger., Sw., 
& D. band, O. H. Ger. bant, 
Goth. bandi; Fr. bande, 
band. Sce BiINpD.] 

1. Any narrow ligament 
with which a thing is encir- 
cled, or fastened, or by which 
anumber of things are con- 
fined together; a fillet; a 
cord. ‘Bound with leaden bands.” 

2. (Arch.) (a.) Any flat, low 
member or molding, broad, 
but not deep;—called also 
JSascia, face, or plinth. (b.) 
Any continuous tablet or se- 
ries of ornaments, &c., in a 
wall or on a building; as, a 
band of foliage, of bricks, 
&e. (c.) In Gothie architec- 
ture, the molding, or suit of 
moldings, which encircles the 
pillars and small shafts. 

3. Means of union or connection between per. 
sons. ‘To join in Hymen’s bands.” Shak. 

4. (Kccl.) A linen ornament worn about the neck 
by clergymen. Addison. 

5. A company of persons united in any common 
design, especially a body of armed men. 

Troops of horsemen, with his bands of foot. 





Banana. 
Bacon. 





Shak. 
6. (Bot.) A space between elevated lines or ribs, 
as of the fruits of umbelliferous plants. Loudon. 
7. (Mech.) A belt passing over two pulleys, and 


communicating motion from one to the other. [Sce 
Lliust. of Pulley.) 
8. A bond. [0bs.] 
Tell me, was he arrested on a band ? 
Not on a band, but on a stronger thing. Shak. 


Band, v.t. [imp.& p.p. BANDED; p. pr.& vb. n. 
BANDING.] 1. To bind, tic, or mark with a 
band. 

2. To unite in a troop, company, or confederacy. 
“Banded against his throne.” Ailton. ‘Banded 
nations.” Byron. 

3. To ban or banish. [ Obs, and very rare.] Spenser. 

Band, v.i. To confederate for some common pur- 
pose; to unite; to conspire together. ‘Certain of 
the Jews banded together.” Acts xxiii. 12. 

Band, imp. of bind. [Obs.] 

And with a belt his gown about him band. 

Band/aée, n. ([Fr. bandage, from bande. 
BAND. 

1. A fillet, roller, or swath, used in dressing and 
‘*inding up wounds, &c. 

2. Something resembling a bandage; that which 
is bound over another. 7 

[imp. & p.p. BANDAGED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. BANDAGING.] To bind with a bandage; 
as, to bandage the eyes. 

Ban/da-gist, n. One who makes bandages, espe- 
cially for hernia. Dunglison. 

Ban-da'la, n. The fiber from which Manilla white 
rope is made. It is an outer layer of the abaca (JZu- 
sa textilis), avariety of the plantain. Simmonds. 

Ban-dan/a, jn. [Sp. bandana, from bandano, 

Ban-din/na, a neckerchief made of bast. ] 

1. A species of silk or cotton handkerchief, hav- 
ing a uniformly dyed ground, usually of red or 
blue, with white figures of a circular or lozenge 
form, made by discharging the color. 

2. A style of calico printing, in which white or 
bright spots are produced on a red or dark ground, 
by discharging the color. Ure. 

Band/b6x, n. A slight paper box for bands, caps, 
bonnets, muffs, or other light articles. Gay. 

Ban! deau (bin/do), n. ; pl. BAN DEAUX (ban/doz). 
[Fr.] A narrow band or fillet; a head-dress. 

Around the edge of this cap was a stiff bancdeau of leather. 


W. Scott. 
Ban’ de-liér’, n. See BANDOLIER. 
Band/er, n. One banded with others. 
Ban/de-role, n. [Fr. banderole, Sp. banderola, It. 
banderuola, a little banner, from Fr. bandiere, Sp. 
bandera, It. bandiera, banner.] A small banner or 
flag, carried on the masts of vessels, or on military 
weapons. 
From the extremity of which fluttered a small banderole or 
streamer bearing a cross. W. Scott. 
Bind/-fish, n. (Jchth.) An acanthopterygious 
fish, of the genus Cepola; ribbon-fish. 
Bin/di-eoot,n. [Ger. bandikut, the native name. ] 
(Zool.) A species of the rat family (Mus bandicota 
or giganteus), in appearance like a large brown rat, 
found in India and Australia, and very mischiev- 


Spenser. 
See 
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BANDING-PLANE 


ous in its habits. Its chief food is grain and veg- 
etables, and it does much injury to gardens. Baird. 

Band/ing-plane,n. A plane used for cutting out 
grooves and inlaying strings and bands in straight 
and circular work. 

Ban/dit, n.; pl. BAN/DITS or BAN-DIT/TI.  [It. 
bandito, outlaw, p. p. of bandire, to proclaim, to 
banish, proscribe, Pr. & Sp. bandir; Fr. bannir. 
See BAN and ABANDON.] <A lawless or desperate 
fellow; a robber; abrigand. ‘ Hungry banditit.” 


W. Scott. 
No savage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 
Will dare to soil her virgin purity. Milton, 


(=> The plural banditti is sometimes used as a col- 
lective noun. 

Ban-dit/to, n. [See supra.] <A bandit. [0bs.] 

Webster, 1654. 

Ban/dle, n.  [Ir. bannlamh, cubit, from bann, a 
measure, and /amh, hand, arm.] An Irish measure 
of two feet in length. 

Buindlet, )n. [Fr. bandelette, from bande. See 

Band/e-let,§ BAnp.] (Arch.) Any little band 
or flat molding, compassing a column, like a 

ring. Gwilt. 

Bin/ddg, n. [band and dog, i. e., bound dog.] A 
large, fierce kind of dog, kept chained. 

The keeper entered leading his bandog, a large bloodhound, 
tied ina leam, or band, from which he takes his name. HW. Scott. 

Bin/do-leer’, n. [Fr. bandouliére, It. bandoliera, 
Sp. bandolera, from Fr. bande, Pr., Sp., & It. banda, 
band, q. v.] 

1. A large leathern belt, thrown over the right 
shoulder, and hanging under the left arm, worn by 
ancient musketeers for sustaining their fire-arms. 

2. A small leather case, of which every mus- 
keteer wore twelve, suspended by a belt. 

(> Bandoleers are now superseded by the cartridge- 
box and shoulder-belt. 

Bin/do-line, n. [Allied to band.] A gummy 
preparation for the hair, made usually of Iceland 
moss or linseed, with water, and perfumed. 

Bin/don, n. [O. Fr. & Pr. bandon. See ABAN- 
DON.] Disposal; license. [Obds.] Chaucer. 

Ban/dore, or Ban-dore’,n. [Fr. bandore, pan- 
dore, mandore, mandole, It. pandora, pandura, 
mandora, Sp. pandurria, bandurria, bandola, Pg. 
bandurra, from Lat. pandura, pandurium, Gr. wav- 
dodpa, a musical instrument of three strings, in- 
vented by Pan.] A musical stringed instrument, 
very similar in form to a guitar; a pandore. 


ee 
Band’rol, {n. Sec BANDEROLE. 


Ban’ner-ol, 

Ban/dy,n. [Fr. bandé, p. p. of bander, to bind, to 
bend (a bow), to bandy, from bande. See BAND.] 

1. A club bent at the lower part for striking a 
ball at play, Johnson. 

2. The play with such a club. Toone. 

Bain/dy, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BANDIED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. BANDYING. } 

1. To beat to and fro, as a ball in playing at ban- 
dy. ‘‘ Like tennis-balls bandied and struck upon us 
».. by rackets from without.” Cudworth. 

2. To give and receive reciprocally; to exchange. 
“To bandy hasty words.” Shak. 

3. To toss about, as from man to man; to agitate. 

Let not obvious and known truth be bandied about in a dis- 
putation. Watts, 

Ban/’dy, v.i. To contend, as at some game, in which 
each strives to.drive the ball his own way. ‘ To 
bandy with thy lawless sons.” Shak. 

a OD a. Limp; flexible;—said of bad cloth. 

S. 

Ban’dy-lég, n. [bandy and leg. See BANDy and 
Benp.] A crooked leg; a leg bending inward or 
outward. 

Ban/dy-légged (-ltégd), a. Having crooked legs. 

Bine, n. [A-S. bana, destruction, benn, wound, 
Icel. bani, death, murderer, ben, a deadly wound, 
O. i. Ger. bana, murder, bano, murderer, Goth. 
banga, stroke, wound, Gr. gévew, to slay, doveds, 
murderer, Ir. bana, death, beanaim, I strike.] 

1. Poison of a deadly quality; hence, any fatal 
cause of mischief, injury, or destruction. 

Money, thou bane of bliss, and source of woe. Herbert, 

2. Ruin; destruction. 

The cup of deception spiced and tempered to their dane. 

Milton. 

3. A disease in sheep, more commonly termed 
the rot. Harm. Encyc 

Syn.—Pest; ruin; destruction; injury. : 

Bane, v.t. To be the bane of; to poison; to ruin; 
to destroy. [0bs.] 

For minors have not only baned families, but ruined realms. 

Fuller. 

Bine’-bér-ry, n. (Bot.) A plant (Actéa spicata), 
whose berries are poisonous. Loudon. 

Bane/ful, a. Having poisonous qualities; injuri- 
ous; noxious; pernicious; destructive. ‘‘Baneful 
hemlock.” Garth. ‘Baneful wrath.” Chapman. 

Bane/ful-ly, adv. Inabaneful manner, 

Bane/ful-mess, . Quality of being baneful. 

Bane/wort (-wirt), 7. [Sce Worr.] A plant, called 
also deadly nightshade. 

Bang, v.t. [imp.& p.p. BANGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BANGING.] |[Icel. banga, Dan. banke, to beat, Sw. 
bangas, to be impetuous, Ger. bengel, club, clapper 
of a bell, Goth. banja, stroke.] 
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1. To beat, as with a club or cudgel; to treat with 
violence; to handle roughly; to thump. 
This desperate tempest hath so banged the Turks. 
2. To surpass or excel. [Zow.] 
Bang, n. A blow witha club; a heavy blow. Swift. 
Bang/ing, a. Huge; great;—as if beating, or sur- 


Shak. 


assing in size. [ Vulgar.] Forby. 
Ban/gle,v.t. [From bang, vy. t.,q. v.] To waste by 
little and little. [Obs.] Whole Duty of Man. 


Ban/gle, n. An ornamental ring worn upon the 
arms and ankles in India and Africa. Lalcom. 
Ban/gle-éar,n. <A loose hanging ear like that of a 
dog, an imperfection in a horse. Wright. 
Bangue,/n. [Fr. bangue, banque, Sp. bangue, 
Bang, bange, from Skr. bhangga, hemp, bhang- 
g@, flax-plant.] An astringent and narcotic drug 
made from the larger leaves and seed capsules of 
wild hemp (Cannabis Indica), which are chewed or 
smoked in the Hast as a means of intoxication. 
Haschish is the resinous exudation of this plant. 
Dunglison. Johnston. 
Banian (bin/yan o7 ban-yin’) (Synop., §130), 2. 
Skr. pan, to sell, panya, salable, banik, merchant. 
f. paunya, holy, sacred, the banian-tree being con- 
sidered as sacred; hence N. Lat. ficws religiosa. | 
1, A Hindoo merchant, particularly one who visits 
foreign countries for purposes of business. Malcom. 
2. A morning gown, like that worn by the Ban- 


ians. Craig. 
3. The India fig-tree. See BANYAN. 


Banian days (Naut.), days in which the sailors have 
no flesh meat served out to them. This use of the term 
seems to be borrowed from the Banians, who eat no flesh. 


Ban/ish, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. BANISHED; p. pr. & vb. nN, 
BANISHING.] [Fr. bannir, p. pr. bannissant, L. Lat. 
bannire, bannisare, bannizare, Pr. & It. bandire, 
Ger. bannen, verbannen, O. H. Ger. bannan. See 
BAN.] 

1. To condemn to exile, or compel to leave one’s 
country, by authority of the ruling power, 
We banish, you our territories. Shak. 


2. To drive away; to compel to depart; to dispel. 
“ Banish all offense.” Shak. 


Syn.—To BAnisuH, Exin—E, Expr. The idea of a 
coercive removal from a place is common to these terms. 
A man is banished when he is forced by the government 
of a country (be he a foreigner or a native) to leave its 
borders. A man is exiled when he is driven into banish- 
ment from his mative country and home. Thus to erile 
is to banish, but to banish is not always to exile: the 
Tarquins were banished from Rome; Coriolanus was 
extled. To expel is forcibly to eject, and usually under 
circumstances of disgrace; as, to expel from a college; 
expelled from decent society. 

Banished from Rome? 
What's banished but set free 


From daily contact with the things I loathe? Croly. 
To thee, behold, an exiled band we come. Rowe. 
Sedition’s civil broils 
Expelled thee from thy native Crete. West. 


Ban/ish-er, m. One who banishes. 
Bin/ish-ment, n. [Fr. bannissement.] The act of 
banishing, or the state of being banished. 


He secured himself by the banishment of his enemies. 
Johnson. 


Round the wide world in banishment we roam. Dryden. 
Bin/is-ter, n. [A corruption of baluster, q.v.] A 


baluster. 
He struggled to ascend the pulpit stairs, holding hard on the 
banisters. W. Scott, 


Bain/jo, n. peue banjer ; corrupted from bandore, 
q.v. Not of negro origin.] A stringed musical in- 
strument having a head and neck like the guitar, 
and its body like a tamborine; it has five strings, 


and is played with the fingers and hands, It is a 
favorite instrument of the negroes. Moore. 


Bank (82), n. [A-S. banc, benc, D. & Ger. bank, Sw. 
& Dan. bank, biink; Fr. & Pr. banc, It. banco, from 
Ger. See BENCH. ] 

1. A mound, pile, or ridge of earth, raised above 
the surrounding level. 

They cast up a bank against the city. 2 Sam. xx. 15. 

2. Any steep acclivity, whether rising from a 
river, a lake, or the sea, or forming the side of a 
ravine, or the steep side of a hillock on a plain. 
“ Tiber trembled underneath his bank.” Shak. 

8. An elevation, or rising ground, in the sea; a 
flat; a shoal; a shelf; a shallow; as, the banks of 
Newfoundland. 

4. A bench, or a bench of rowers, in a galley. 
Placed on their banks, the lusty Trojans sweep 
Neptune’s smooth face, and cleave the yielding deep. Waller. 

5. (Com.) An establishment for the custody, or 
the loaning, exchange, or issue, of money, and for 
facilitating the transmission of funds by drafts or 
bills of exchange; a fund from deposits or contri- 
butions; the fund of a gaming establishment, as of 
a faro-bank, and the like. 

6. The office of a banking establishment. 

7. A company of persons concerned in a bank, 
whether a private association or an incorporated 
company; the stockholders of a bank, or their rep- 
resentatives, the directors, acting in their corporate 
capacity. 

8. (Law.) (a.) The bench or seat upon which the 
judges sat. (b.) The regular term of a court of law, 
or the full court sitting to hear’ arguments upon 








BANKRUPT 


questions of law, as distinguished from a sitting at 
Nist Prius, or a court held for pry, trials. 
Burrill. New Amer. Cyc. 

9. (Printing.) A sort of table used by printers. 

10. (Carp.) A long piece of timber, about six 
inches square. 

Bank, v.t. [imp.&p. p. BANKED (bankt); p. pr. & 
vb. n. BANKING. | 

1. To raise a mound or dike about; to inclose 
defend, or fortify with a bank ; to embank, “Banked 
well with earth.” Holland. 

2. To pass by the banks of. Rs and rare.| Shak. 

3. To lay up or deposit in a bank. [ Obs.] Johnson. 

Bank, v.i. To deposit money in a bank; to carry 
on banking. 

Banking house, a banking office or firm, 

Baink/a-ble, a. Receivable at a bank, as bills; or 
discountable, as notes, 

Bank’-bill, n. 1. In America, a promissory note 
of a bank payable to the bearer on demand, and 
forming part of the currency; a bank-note. 

2. In England, a note, or a bill of exchange, of a 
bank, payable to order, and usually at some future 
specified time. Such bills are negotiable, but form, 
in the strict sense of the term, no part of the cur- 
rency. 

Bank’-book, n. A book in which the officers of a 
bank enter the debt and credit of a customer. 

Bouvier. 

Bank’-eréd/it, n. A credit by which, on proper 
security given to a bank, a person has liberty to 
draw to a certain extent agreed on. Ogilvie. 

Bank’er, n. 1. One who keeps a bank; one who 
traffics in money, receives and remits money, nego- 
tiates bills of exchange, &c. McCulloch. 

2. One who receives money in trust, to be drawn 
again as the owner has occasion for it. 

3. A vessel employed in the codfishery on the 
banks of Newfoundland. J. Q. Adams. 

4. A stone bench on which masons cut or square 
their work. Francis. 

5. A cushion or covering for a seat. Weale. 

Bank’et,n. (Bricklaying.) A piece of wood on 
which to cut bricks. Buchanan. 

Bank/’-fénge, nn. A fence consisting of a bank of 
earth. 

Bank’-hook, ». <A large fish-hook baited and at- 
tached by a line to the bank. [ Prov. Eng.] Wright. 

Bank/ing,n». The business or employment of a 
banker ; the business of establishing a common fund 
for lending money, discounting notes, issuing bills, 
receiving deposits, collecting the money on notes 
deposited, negotiating bills of exchange, &c. 

Bank/ing, a. Pertaining to, or conducted by, a 
bank; as, banking operations. ; 

Bank’/-no6te,n. A promissory note issued by a 
bank or banking company, payable to bearer on de- 
mand, and intended to circulate as money. Lyles. 

{=F Such notes, in England and America, form a large 
part of the currency. In America, they are popularly 
termed bank-bills. Strictly speaking, a bank-note is not 
money, but by common usage and general consent it is 
received and treated as money. 

Wharton. Burrill. McCulloch. 

Bank/rout,n. [Obs.] See BANKRUPT. Jlarston. 

Bank/rupt, n. [Fr. banqueroute, Sp. bancarrota, 
It. banco rotto, bankruptcy, from Fr. banque, Sp. 
banca, It. banco, bank, and Norm. Fr. roupt, rous, 
Sp. roto, It. rotto, Lat. ruptus, broken, p. p. of 
rumpere, to break; Ger. bankrott, formerly ban- 
kerot, bankruptcy and bankrupt, @.] 

1. (Eng. Law.) A trader who secretes himself, or 
does certain other acts tending to defraud his cred- 
itors. Blackstone. 

[= In this sense, aman may be a bankrupt and not 
insolvent, or insolvent and not a bankrupt. 

2. A trader who breaks or fails, or becomes un- 
able to pay his debts in the ordinary course of trade; 
an insolvent trader. “ 

3. Any individual unable to pay his debts; an in- 
solvent. McCulloch. 

{= In strictness, no person but a trader can be a 
bankrupt. Bankruptcy is applied to merchants and 
traders, izsolvency to other persons. This distinction is 
not preserved in the United States, the tendency being to 
apply the terms bankrupt and insolvent to the* same 
description of persons. In the United States bankrupt 
law of 1841, repealed in 1843, the term bankrupts was ap- 
plied to others besides merchants and traders, and in that 
law the features of botha bankrupt and insolvent law were 
united. So the features of both systems are united in 
many of the State insolvent laws. And in England in 
recent times, the distinction between bankrupt and insol- 
vent laws is much less positive and exact than it formerly 
was. New Am. Cyc. Burrill. Parsons. 

Bankrupt law, a law which, upon a bankrupt’s sur- 
rendering all his property to commissioners for the bene- 
fit of his creditors, discharges him from the payment of 
his debts, and all liability to arrest or suit for the same, 
and secures his future acquired property from a liability 
to the payment of his past debts. See INSOLVENT. — 
Bankrupt system, a system of laws and legal proceedings 
in regard to bankrupts and their property. 

Baink/rupt, a. Having committed acts of bank- 
ruptcy; unable to pay debts; insolvent. ‘‘ The 
king’s grown bankrupt.” Shak, 

Bank’/rupt, v.¢. [imp.& p.p. BANKRUPTED; /). pr. 
& vb. n. BANKRUPTING.] To break in trade; to 
make insolvent. 
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Bank/rupt-cy, 7. 


Bink/-stick, n. 
Ban'li-efte, n. 


BANKRUPTCY 


1. The state of being bankrupt 
or insolvent; the state of aman whose business is 
stopped and broken up, because he is insolvent, and 
utterly incapable of carrying it on; inability to pa 
all debts. “Story. Burrill. 
2. The act of becoming a bankrupt; the act of 
rendering one’s self a bankrupt, as by absconding 
or otherwise; failure in trade. 
A share or shares in the capital 
stock of a bank. 
Fr. banlieue, L. Lat. bannum leuce, 
banleuca, from Fr. ban, L. Lat. bannum, jurisdic- 
tion, and Fr. liewe, L. Lat. lewca, league, Ger. bann- 
meile. See BAN and LEAGUE.] The territory with- 


- out the walls, but within the legal limits, of a town 


Ban/ner, n. 


Ban/nered, a. Furnished with 


Bin/ner-et, n. 


- 


Ban/ner-6l, n. 
Ban-ni'tion, n. 


Bin/’/nock, n. 


Bain/nock-flike, n. 
Banns, n. pl. 


or city. Brande. 
[Fr. banniére, 
bandiére, Pr. baneira, banera, 
bandiera, It. bandiera, Sp. 
bandera, Ger. banner, panier, 
from Fr. bande, Pr., EPs & It. 
banda, band, fillet. Cf. Goth, 
bandva, bandvo, a sign, ap. 
Paul. Diacon. Histor. Longo- 
bard. 1, 20: vexillum, quod ban- 
dum appellant. See BAND.] 
Originally, a small square flag 
borne before a banneret, whose 
arms were embroidered on it: 
hence, a military ensign; the 
principal standard of a prince 
or state; apennon; astreamer. 


Hang out our banners on the out- 
ward wall. 4 Shak. 
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or bearing banners, ‘‘ A ban- 
nered host.” Milton. 

Shield the strong foes, and rake the bannered shore. Barlow. 

Fr. banneret, banderet, L. Lat. 
banneretus. See BANNER. ] 

1. Originally, a military rank conferred only on 
such as were able to bring a certain number of vas- 
sals into the field; hence, a rank corresponding to 
this; also, a person sustaining the rank, 

(> The usual mode of conferring the promotion was 
by eutting or tearing off the point of the pennon or point- 

- ed flag on the spear of the candidate, thereby rendering 
it square; it was often conferred on the field of battle. 

2. Asmall banner. [0Obs.] Shak. 

See BANDROL,. 
[L. Lat. bannitio. See BANtisn.] 
The act of expulsion. oe Abp. Laud. 
[Gael. bonnach, Ir. boinneog.] A 
cake made of oat, rye, pease, or barley meal, baked 
on an iron plate, over the fire; —used in Scotland 
and the northern counties of England. W. Scott. 
A turbot. [Scottish.] Scott. 
See BAN, No. 2. 


Banners. 


Ban/quet (bink/wet), n. [Fr. banquet, It. banchetto, 


Bin/quet, v. ¢. 


Ban/quet, v. i. 


Sp. banquete, feast, a small bench, Fr. banquetie, a 
little seat, Sp. banqueta, a stool with three legs. 
Banquet is originally a sitting, and hence a feast. 
See BANK and BANQUETTE. ] 
1, A feast; a rich entertainment. 
That dares prefer the toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, banquets, and ignoble ease. Dryden. 
2. A dessert, or light entertainment at the end of 
afeast. [ Obs.| 


There were all the dainties, not only of the season, but of 
what art could add, venison, plain solid meat, fowl, baked and 
boiled meats, banquet in exceeding plenty, and exquisitely 
dressed. Evelyn. 


Syn.—Feast; entertainment; treat. 

[imp. & p. p. BANQUETED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. BANQUETING.] To treat with a feast or rich 
entertainment, 


Just in time to banquet 
The illustrious company assembled there. Coleridge. 


To regale one’s self with good eat- 
ing and drinking; to feast. 
Were it a draught for Juno when she banquets, 


I would not taste thy treasonous offer. Wilton. 


Ban/quet,n. [See BANQUETTE.] 1. (Arch.) The 


I 


Ban/quet-er (bink’wet-er), n. 


footway of a bridge, when raised above the carriage 
my Gwilt. 

. A small rod-shaped part of a horse’s bridle, 
under the eye. Bailey. 
One who banquets ; 
one who feasts or makes feasts. 


Ban/quet-ing-room, 7. <A saloon or spacious hall 


Ban-quétte! (ban-két/), n. 


Ban/shee, 
Bén/shié, 


Ban 


for public entertainments. Formerly, the room 
where the dessert was placed, to which, after din- 
ner, it was customary to remove. Coleridge. 
[Fr. banquette, a little 
seat, a long seat covered with any stuff, a raised 
way, little bank, from banc, bench, seat. See BANK. ] 
(fort.) A little raised way or foot-bank, running 
along the inside of a parapet, on which musketeers 
stand to fire pon the enemy in the ditch or in front 
of it. [See Zlust. of Abattis.] 
n. [Gael, bean-shith, fairy, from Gael. 
& Ir. bean, woman, and Gael. sith, 
Ir. sith, sigh, sighe, sighidh, fairy.] A supernat- 
ural being supposed by the Irish and Scotch peas- 
antry to give notice to a family of the speedy death 
of some of its members, by chanting a mournful 
ditty under the windows of the house. Macaulay. 
stick-le (-stik/kl), n. [A-S. ban, bone, and 


Ban/ter, n. 


Ban/ter-er, n. 
Bant/ling, a. 


Bin/yan, or Ban- 


IBa’'o-bab,n. 


Baph/o-met, n. 





Bap/tism, n. 


Bap-tis’mal, a. 


Bap-tis’/mal-ly, adv. 
Bap’tist n. 


Bap/tis-ter-y, n. 


Bap-tist/ie, Ge 
Bap-tist/ie-al, 


Bap-tist/ie-al-ly, adv. 
Bap-tiz/a-ble, a. Capable of being baptized. [ Rare.] 





Bip/ti-za/tion, n. 


Bap-tize’, v. ¢. 
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O. Eng. stickle, prickle, sting ; Ger. stachelfisch, 
stichling.| (Bot.) A small fish, called also stickle- 
back ; a species of the genus Gasterosteus. 


Ban/tam, n. 1. A very small variety of fowl, with 


feathered legs, brought, probably, from the king- 
dom of Bantam, a district of the island of Java. 

2. A kind of painted or carved work resembling 
that of Japan, only more gaudy. 


Ban/ter, v. t. [imp. & p.p. BANTERED; p. pr. & 


vb. nN. BANTERING.] [Prob. corrupted from the Fr. 
badiner, to joke. See BADINAGE. Cf. BARTER, 
from O. Fr. barater.] To play upon in words and 
in good humor; to rally; to joke or jest with. ‘She 
-.- could scarcely forbear thinking we bantered 
her.” Locke. 

Syn.—To rally; joke; jest; sport; play; ridicule; 
deride. —To BANTER, RALLY. We banter in good hu- 
mor, turning the laugh upon a person for something he 
has done or neglected to do. We rally when we attack 
a person with ridicule, raillery, or sarcasm. This is 
always more pungent, and often ill-natured. 

If your companions at Cambridge banter you on your reg- 
ularity, order, decency, and love of study, banter them in re- 
turn on their want of these qualities. Lord Chatham. 


If you find yourself in a humor rather to ral/y and ridicule 
than to comfort me, I desire you would throw this letter into 
the fire. Addison. 
A. joking or jesting; humorous rail- 
Part banter, 

Tennyson. 
One who banters or rallies. 
{[Corrupt. from the Ger. biénkling, 
bastard, from bank, bench, prop. a child begotten 
on a bench, and not in the marriage-bed. Cf. BAs- 
TARD.] A young or small child; an infant. 


In what out-of-the-way corners genius produces her bant- 
lings. W. Irving. . 


lery; wit or humor; pleasantry. 
part affection.” 


yan’, n. (Bot.) A 
tree of the same ge- 
nus with the com- _ 
mon fig, and called 
the Indian fig (/%- 
cus Indica), whose 
branches drop 
shoots to the ground, 
which take root and 
form new stocks, till 
they cover a space 
of many hundred 
feet in circumfer- 
ence. See BANIAN, 
Ethi- 
opic baobab, abavo, abavi.} (Bot.) The Adansonia 
digitata, the largest known tree in the world. Sce 
ADANSONIA, Brande. 
[A corruption of Mahomet or 
Mohammed, the Arabian prophet; Pr. Bafomet, O. 
Sp. Mafomat, O. Pg. Mafameda. Cf. Mahound, a 
contemptuous name for Mohammed and the devil. ] 
The imaginary symbol which the Templars were 
accused of employing in their mysterious rites. 
O. Fr. & Pr. baptisme, N. Fr. bap- 
téme, Lat. baptisma, Gr. Barricpa, Barricpds, from 
Baxriferv, to baptize, from Barrew, to dip in water.] 
The act of baptizing; the application of water to a 
person, as a sacrament or religious ceremony, by 
which he is initiated into the visible church of 
Christ. This is usually performed by sprinkling 
or immersion. 
To his great baptism flocked, 

With awe, the regions round. Milton. 

Hypothetical baptism (Church of England), baptism 
when administered to persons in respect to whom it is 
doubtful whether they have or have not been baptized 
before. The formula in this case is, ‘‘If thou art not 
already baptized, I baptize thee,” &e. Look. 
[Fr. baptismal.] Pertaining to 
baptism; as, baptismal vows. 

In a baptismal manner. 
(Lat. baptista, Gr. Barriaris.] 

1. One who administers baptism, specifically ap- 
plied to John, the forerunner of Christ. ‘‘ Him the 
Baptist soon descried.” Milton. 

2. As a contraction of Anabaptist, one who de- 
nies the doctrine of infant baptism, and maintains 
that baptism ought to be administered only to adults 
or believers by immersing the body in water. 

{Lat. baptisterium, Gr. Banric- 
thptov, Fr. baptistére.| A place where the sacra- 
ment of baptism is administered. ‘The... bap- 
tistery and leaning tower [at Pisa] are Sey well 
worth seeing,” Addison, 

[@> Primitively, baptisteries were in buildings sep- 
arate from the church; but in the sixth century they 
were taken into the church-porch, and afterward into 


the church itself. 
Pertaining to baptism. ‘* This 
baptistical profession which he 
Bramhau. 
In a baptistical manner. 





Banyan Tree. 


ignorantly laughed at.” 


N. E. Elders, 

The act of baptizing. [Obs.] 
If they had been lay persons, their baptizations were null 
and void. Bp. Taylor. 
[imp. & p. Pp. BAPTIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. BAPTIZING.] [Lat. baptizare, Gr. Barrifew, 
Fr. baptiser, batiser, It. battezzare, Sp. bautizar, 











BARB 


Pg. bautizar, baptizar, Pr. bateciar. See BAPTISM, 
To administer the sacrament of baptism to; to 
christen. 

Bap-tize/ment, n. The act of baptizing. [Rare.] 

Bap-tiz/er, n, One who baptizes, or administers 
baptism. 

Bir, n. [O. Eng. barre, Fr. barre, Pr., Sp., & It. 
barra, from W. bar, the branch of a tree, bar, bolt, 
baren, branch, Arm. bar, branch, barren, bar, Gacl. 
& Ir. barra, bar.] 

1. A piece of wood, metal, or other solid matter, 
long in proportion to its diameter or width, used 
for various purposes, but especially for a hinder- 
ance or obstruction; as, the bars of a fence or gate; 
the bar of a door or hatchway. 

2. Any obstacle which obstructs, hinders, or de- 
fends; an obstruction; a barrier. 

Must I new bar's to my own joy create? Dryden. 

3. A bank of sand, gravel, or other matter, form- 
ing ashoal at the mouth of a river or harbor, ob- 
structing entrance, or rendering it difficult. 

4. (Law.) (a.) The railing that incloses the place 
which counsel occupy in courts of justice. Hence, 
the phrase at the bar of the court signifies in open 
court. (b.) The place in court where prisoners 
are stationed for arraignment, trial, or sentence. 
(c.) The whole body of lawyers licensed in a court; 
the legal profession. (d.) A special plea constitut- 
ing a sufficient answer to the plaintifi’s action. 

Burrill. 

5. Any tribunal; as, the bar of public opinion; 
the bar of God. 

6. The inclosed place of a tavern, inn, or coffee- 
house, where the landlord or his servant delivers 
out liquors, and waits upon customers. Addison. 

7. (Her.) A horizontal mark across the escutch- 
eon; a kind of ordinary containing only one fifth 
part of the field. Brande. 


























8. (Mus.) Aline drawn per- _ Measure. Measure. 
pendicularly across the staff, [: as | 
dividing it into equal meas- SS SS 
ures of time. Bar. Bar. Deuble bar. 


t= A double bar is used to indicate the end of asec- 
tion or period, or the final close of a piece of music. or 
the end of a line of poetry. The term bar is very often 
loosely used for measure, i. e., for such length of music, 
or of silence, as is included between one bar and the 
next; as, a passage of eight bars; two bars’ rest. 

9. (far.) (pl.) (a.) Upper part of the gums of a 
horse, between the tusks and grinders, which bears 
no teeth, and to which the bit is applied. Johnson. 
(b.) Part of the hoof of a horse. 

10. (Com.) An ingot, lump, or wedge, as of gold 
or silver, from the mines, run in a mold, and un- 
wrought. 

A trial at bar (Eng. Law), a trial in the courts of West- 
minster, opposed to atrial at Vist Prius, in the circuits. 
— A case at bar is one presently before the court; a case 
under argument. 

Bir, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BARRED (bird); p. pr. & 
vb. N. BARRING. | 

1. To fasten with a bar; as, to bar a door or gate. 

2. To hinder; to obstruct; to prevent; to pro- 
hibit; as, to bar the entrance of evil; the distance 
between us bars our intercourse; the statute bars 
my right; the law bars the use of poisoned weap- 
ons; the right is barred by time; a release bars the 
plaintifi’s recovery. 

3. To except; to exclude by exception. ‘Of 
uncircumcised Hebrews, barring always the cler- 
gy.” De Quincey. 

Nay, but I bar to-night: you shall not gage me 
By what I do to-night. Shak. 

4.. To cross with one or more stripes or lines. 

For the sake of distinguishing the feet more clearly, I have 
barred them singly. Burney. 

To bar a vein (Far.), to open the skin above a vein, 
disengaging it, and tying it both above and below, and 
striking between the two ligatures;—an operation in- 
tended to stop malignant humors. Johnson. 

Biir, v.t. [A contraction of barb.] To adorn with 
trappings. Lei). See BARB. Drayton. Heywood. 

Biirb, n. [Fr. barbe, f., Lat. barba, beard; Fr. barbe, 
m., a Barbary horse; L. Lat. cavallus de barba.]} 

1. Beard, or that which resembles it, or grows in 
the place of it. 

The barbel, so called by reason of his barbs, or wattles in his 
mouth. Walton. 

2. The point that stands backward in an arrow, 
fish-hook, &c., to prevent it from being easily ex- 
tracted. ‘Having two barbs or points.” Ascham. 

8. A bit fora horse. [0Obs.] Spenser. 

4. (Bot.) A hair or filament forked at the apex, 
with both divisions of the fork hooked. Lindley. 

5. (Mil.) (a.) The defensive armor anciently worn 
by horses, made of leather, set with iron spikes. 
(b.) The ornaments and housings of horses in peace 
or at tournaments. [Also spelt barbe or barde.] 

6. A kind of hood or mufiler, covering the lower 
part of the face and shoulders. [ Obs.] Chaucer. 

7..A horse of the Barbary stock, noted for speed; 
as, the fiery barb. Lansdown, 

8. A pigeon of a black or dun color, from Bar- 
bary. 

Biirb, v.t. 1. Toshave or dress the beard of. [ Obs.] 
It was the desire of the penitent to be so barbed. Shak. 

2. Tomow. [Obs.] Marston. 

3. To furnish with barbs, as an arrow, fish-hook, 
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BARBACAN 


spear, or other instrument. ‘ With hook of barbed 


steel.” Thomson. 
4. To clothe, as a horse, with armor. ‘ A brave 
courser barbed and trapped.” Holland. 


Biir’ba-ean, 


n. [A-S. barbacan, barbycan, O. Eng. 
Biir’bi-can, b 


urbycan, barbican, Fr. & It. bar- 


bacane, Pr. & Sp. 
barbacana, L. Lat. 
barbacana, barbica- 


na, originally, as in 
French, an opening 
in the wall to let “F 
water run through; 
of Arabic origin. Ar. 
barbakhun, aqueduct, 
sewer. | 
1. (fort.) An ad- 
vanced work defend- 
ing the entrance to a 
castle or city, as at a ~ 
drawbridge or gate; 
it was often large and 
strong, having a ditch and drawbridge of its own. 
Within the barbavan the porter sat. Spenser. 
He leads a body of men under the outer barrier of the bar- 
bacan. WV. Scott. 
2. An opening in the wall of a fortress, through 
which guns are leveled and fired upon an enemy. 
Gwilt. 
[L. Lat. barbicanagiuwm. See 


Barbacan. 


Biir’ba-ean-ase, n. 


supra.| Money paid for the support of a barbacan. 
[ Obs.] Bouvier. 

Biir-ba/di-an, ». (Geog.) An inhabitant of Barba- 
does. 


Bir-ba/d6es Chér/ry. (Bot.) A tree of the West 
Indies, producing a pleasant, tart fruit; MJalpighia 
glabra. Loudon. 

Bir-ba’/does Tar. (MWin.) Mineral pitch or pe- 
troleum, which flows as a thick fluid from the earth 
or rocks in many places. See BITUMEN. Dana. 

Biir/ba+va,n. (Logic.) The first words in technical 
verses intended to represent the various forms of 
the syllogism. It indicates a syllogism whose three 
propositions are universal aflirmatives. Whately. 

Biar-ba/ri-an (89), m. (Lat. barbarus, Gr. BapBa- 
pos, foreign, barbarous. ] 

1. A foreigner. [Obs.] 

Proud Greece all nations else barbarians held. Denham. 

2. Aman in his rude, savage state; an uncivil- 
ized person. 

Pyrrhus, seeing the Romans marshal their army with some 
art and skill, said with surprise, these barbarians have noth- 
ing barbarous in their discipline. Hume. 

3. A cruel, savage, brutal man; one destitute of 
pity or humanity. ‘‘ Thou fell barbarian.” Philips. 

(= “In reality, the term barbarians seems, for many 
ages, to have implied nothing either hostile or disrespect- 
ful. By a natural onomatopeeia, the Greeks used the 
iterated syllables barbar to denote that a man was unin- 
telligible in his talk; and by the word barbarian origi- 
nally, it is probable that no sort of reproach was intended, 
but simply the fact that the people so called spoke a lan- 
guage not intelligible to Greeks. Latterly, the term seems 
to have been often used as one of mere convenience for 
classification, indicating the non-Hellenes in opposition 
to the Hellenes; and it was not meant to express any 
qualities whatever of the aliens,—simply they were de- 
scribed as being aliens... . At this day, it 1s very probable 
that the Chinese mean nothing more by the seemingly 
offensive term owtside barbarians.” De Quincey. 

Bir-ba/ri-an, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, say- 
ages; rude; uncivilized; cruel; inhuman; as, bar- 
barian governments; barbarian treatment. 

Bir-bir’ie, a. [Lat. barbaricus, Gr. BapBaprxés, 
foreign, barbaric. ] 

1. Of, or from, the barbarous nations of the east. 

With diamond flaming, and barbarie gold. Pope. 

2. Pertaining to, or resembling, an uncivilized 
person or people; barbarous; barbarian. ‘ Wild, 
barbaric music.” W. Scott. 

Biar’ba-rism, n. [Fr. barbarisme, Lat. barbaris- 
mus, Gr. BapBaotcpos.] 

1. An uncivilized state or condition; rudeness of 
manners, and ignorance of arts, learning, and litera- 
ture; savyagism; barbarousness. Prescott. 

2. An act of barbarity, cruelty, or brutality; an 
outrage. [fare.] ‘‘ A heinous barbarism... against 
the honor of marriage.” Milton. 

3. An offense against purity of style or language; 
any form of speech contrary to the pure idioms of a 
particular language. Dryden. 

Syn.—Sce So.ecism. 

Bar-bar/i-ty, n. [From barbarous, q. v.] 

1. The manners of a barbarian; savageness; cru- 
elty; ferociousness; inhumanity. 

AlJl the rudeness, reproach, and barbarity imaginable. 

Clarendon. 

2. Barbarism; impurity of speech. [Obs.] Swift. 

Bir/ba-rize,v.i. 1. To become barbarous. [are.] 

The Roman empire was barbarizing rapidly from the time of 
Trajan. De Quincey. 

2. To use or adopt a foreign or barbarous mode 
of speech. 

The ill habit which they get of wretched barbarizing against 
the Latin and Greek idiom, with their untutored Sees 

Milton. 

Bir’ba-rize, v.t. [Fr. barbariser, L. Lat. barba- 

rizare.| To make barbarous. 


Hideous changes have barbarized France. Burke. 
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Bir'ba-rots, a. [Lat. barbarus.] 
1. Uncivilized or savage; coarse; rough; as, the 
conquered became as barbarous as the conquerors. 
Thou art a Roman; be not barbarous. Shak. 
2. Cruel; ferocious; inhuman; as, barbarous 
treatment. 


By their barbarous usage he died within a few days, to the 
griet of all that knew him. Clarendon, 


Syn.— Uncivilized; unlettered; uncultivated; untu- 
tored; ignorant; cruel; ferocious; inhuman; brutal. See 
FEROCIOUS. 

Bir’/ba-rous-ly, adv. Ina barbarous manner. 
Bir’ba-rotis-mess, n. The quality or state of be- 
ing barbarous; barbarity; barbarism. 
Biar’ba-ry,n. [Fr. Barbarie, the northern coast of 
Africa, N. Lat. Barbaria, Ger. Berberei, Ar. Bar- 
bariyah, fr. Barbar, the people of Barbary, al-Bar- 
bar, African.] A Barbary horse; a barb. B. g Fl. 
Biir’bate, a. [Lat. barbatus, from barba, beard. 
See BARB.] (Jot.) Bearing lines, spots, or tufts of 


hair; bearded. Gray. 
Biir’ba-ted, a. Having barbed points. “A dart 
uncommonly barbated.” Warton. 


Birbe, n. See BARB, No. 4. 

Biir’be-etie, n. [Supposed by some to be corrupted 
from the Fr. barbe-a-queue, i. e., from snout to tail. 
Cf. CAP-A-PIE. ] 

1. A hog, ox, or other large animal roasted whole. 

2. A large social entertainment, usually in the 
open air, at which animals are roasted whole, and 
other provisions of all kinds are consumed. 

Bir’be-etie, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BARBECUED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. BARBECUING.] To dress and roast whole, 
which is done by splitting the animal to the back- 
bone, and roasting it on a gridiron. ‘‘ Lend me, 
gods, a whole hog barbecued.” Pope. 

Bir’bel, ». [Fr. barbel, barbeau, D. barbeel, Ger. 
barbe, birbele, 
dim. of Lat. 
barbus, from 
barba, beard, 
hence equiv. to 
Lat. mullus 
barbatus, or 
mullus barba- = 
tulus. | Barbel. 

i. A small vermiform process appended to the 
mouth of certain fishes, and subservient to the sense 
of touch, Brande. 

2. (Ichth.) A large fresh-water fish (Barbus vul- 
garis) found in many European rivers. It is about 
three feet long, and has been known to attain the 
weight of 18 pounds; its upper jaw is furnished 
with four barbels or beard-like appendages. Baird, 

3. A knot of superfluous flesh growing in the 
channels of a horse’s mouth. 

Bir’bel-late, a. [Lat. barba, beard.] (Bot.) Hay- 





ing bearded or barbed bristles. Gray. 
Biir-bél/lu-late, a. (Bot.) Having small bearded 
bristles. Gray. 
Biar’ber, n. [Fr. barbier, from barbe, Lat. barba, 
beard.] One whose occupation is to shave the 


beard, and to cut and dress the hair, of others. 
Biv’ber, v. ¢. To shave and dress the hair of. Shak. 
Bir’ber-ehi-riir’gZeon, n. A barber who prac- 

ticed surgery ; a barber-surgeon ; hence, alow prac- 


titioner of surgery. Wiseman. 
Bir’ber-ess, n. A female barber. [OQbs.] 


Biar’ber-m6n/Zer (-miing’/Zer), n. A man who 
frequents the barber’s shop, or prides himself in be- 
ing dressed by a barber; afop. [Obs.] Shak. 

Bar’ber-ry, n. [Sp. & Pg. berberis, Ar. barbaris, 
N. Lat. berberis.| (Bot.) A shrubby plant of the 
genus Berberis, common in hedges. B. vulgaris is 
the species best known; its berries are used as pre- 
serves in sugar, and have been deemed efficacious in 
fluxes and fevers. The bark dyes a fine yellow, es- 
Oe the bark of the root. [Also written ber- 
Verry. 

Bar’/ber-sfir/Zeon (-sfir/jun), n. One who adds 
the business of a surgeon to that of a barber. [For- 
merly barber-chirurgeon. | Thackeray. 

Bir’bet, n. [Fr. barbet, from barbe, beard, long 
hair of certain animals. See BARB.] 

1. A variety of dog having long curly hair. 

2. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus Bucco, charac- 
terized by a large, conical, slightly-compressed beak, 
which is swollen at the base, and bearded with five 
bunches of stiff bristles. Baird. 

3. A species of worm that feeds on the aphides. 
See APHIS. 

Bar-bttte’,n. [Fr.] (Fort.) A mound of earth on 
which guns are mounted to fire over the top of the 
parapet. 

(= Guns are zn barbette when they are elevated so as 
to fire over the top of a parapet, and not through embra- 
sures.— A barbette gun, or battery, a single gun, or a 
number of guns, mounted in barbette. — Barbette carriage, 
agun carriage which elevates guns sufficiently to be in 
barbette. [See Illust. of Gun-carriage, and Casemate.] 

Bir’bi-ean, n. See BARBACAN. 

Bar'bi-ton,n. (Gr. BapBcrov.] (Mus.) An ancient 
Greek instrument resembling a lyre. Brande. 

Bir’ble,n. Same as BARBEL. See BARBEL, No. 2. 

Bir'biile, n. [Lat. barbula, from barba, beard.] 
A very minute barb or beard. Booth. 

Bir'ea-roile,n. (Fr. barcarolle, from It. barca- 
ruolo, boatman, from barca, bark, barge.] 








-BARENESS 


1. A popular song or melody sung by Venetian 
gondoliers, 

2. A piece of instrumental musi¢ composed in 
imitation of such a song. 

Bir’eon, n. [It. barcone, from barca, a bark, q. v.} 
A vessel for freight used in the Mediterranean. 

Bard, n. [W. bardd, Arm. barz, Ir. & Gael. bard, 
Fr. barde. 

1. A poet and a singer among the ancient Celts, 
whose occupation was to compose and sing verses 
in honor of the heroic achievements of princes and 
brave men. “ The last ofall the bards was he.” Scott. 

2. In modern usage, a poet. 

Bird, n. [Fr. barde, It. & Sp. barda, Icel. bardi, a 
shield. Cf. Ar. bardaat, a cloth stuffed with wool, 
placed under the saddle, a pack-saddle. Cf. also 
BARDED, @.] The defensive armor of a horse. 

Bar-dash’,n. [Fr. bardache, Sp. bardaza, It. bar- 
dascia, from Ar. bardadj, slave, captiye.] A boy 
kept for unnatural purposes. 

(=> Bardashing occurs in Hudibras. 


Bird’ed, a. 1. (Antig.) Wearing defensive armor, 
“ Barded horses.” j Holinshed. 
2. (Her.) Wearing rich caparisons. ‘Fifteen 
hundred men... barded and richly trapped.” Stow. 
Bar-dés/a-nist, n. [(L. Lat. Bardesanista, Fr. 
Bardesianiste.] (/ccl. Hist.) One of a branch of 
the Gnostics of the second century, followers of 
Bardesanes of Edessa, in Mesopotamia. 

(=> They held to two original self-existent beings, one 
good, the other evil; that human souls had no material 
bodies before the fall; that Christ had only the semblance 
of a body, and did not die on the cross, nor rise from the 
dead; and that redemption consists in being divested of 
our gross, material bodies, and being clothed in ethereal 


or spiritual bodies. Mosheim. 
Bird/ie, a. Pertaining to bards, or their poetry. 
“ The bardic profession.” Warton. 


Bird/ish, a. Pertaining to, or written by, a bard 
or bards. ‘Bardish impostures.” Selden. 
Bird/ism, n. The science of bards; the learning 
and maxims of bards. Owen. 
Bard/ling, n. <A little bard. [Rare.] Cunningham. 
Bare, a. [A-S. bur, ber, Sw., Dan., & Ger. bar, D. 
baar, O, H. Ger. par, Icel. berr, Goth. hypoth. basis 
basus,basvus, Slav. bos”, Lith. basas, bare, barefoot. 
1. Without clothes or covering; naked; as, the 
arm is bare; the trees are bare. 
2. With the head uncovered from respect. 
When once thy foot enters the church, be bare. Herhert. 
3. Plain; simple; unadorned; without polish. 
[ Obs. or rare.]| Spenser. 
4. Destitute; indigent; empty; unfurnished. ‘‘A 
bare treasury.” Dryden. 
I have made Esau bare. Jer. xlix. 10. 
5. Threadbare; much worn. 
It appears by their bare liveries that they live by your bare 
worded 3, y i Shak. 
6. Mere; alone; unaccompanied. 
Nor are men prevailed upon by bare words. South. 
7. Raw; excoriated, as flesh. Spenser. 
Under bare poles (Naut.), having no sail set. Mar. Dict. 
Bare, n. Surface; body; substance. [Rare.] 
You have touched the very bare of truth. Marston. 
Bare, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. BARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BARING.] [A-S. barjan, abarjan, O. H, Ger. pardon. 
See supra.] To strip off the covering of; to make 
naked; as, to bare the breast. 
Bare. The old preterit of bear; now bore. 
Bare’bone, n. [See Bone.] A very lean person; 
one whose bones show through the skin. Shak. 
Bare/boned, a. So lean that the bones show their 
forms. Shak. 
Bare/bones, 7. A canting fanatic. Lares Wright. 
Bare/faced (-fast), a. [See FACE. 
1. With the face uncovered; not masked, ‘‘ Then 
you will play barefaced.” Shak. 
2. Without concealment; undisguised; hence, 
shameless ; impudent; audacious. ‘‘Barefaced 
treason.” J. Baillie. 
Bare/faced-ly, adv. Without disguise or reserve; 
openly; impudently. Locke. 
Bare/faced-mess, n. The quality of being bare- 
faced; effrontery; assurance; audaciousness. 
Bare/foot, a. [See Foor.] With the feet bare; 
without shoes or stockings. 
Bare/foot, adv. With the feet bare; as, to dance 
barefoot. 
Bare/’foot-ed, a. Having the feet bare. 
Barege (ba-raj/), n. [Fr. barége, so called from 
Baréges, a town in the Pyrenees.] A gauze-like 
material for ladies’ dresses, vails, &c., of worsted, 


or silk and worsted. Simmonds. 
Bare’/-gnawn (-nawn),a. [See GNAw.] Eaten 
bare. Shak. 


Bare’-hand-ed, a. Having the hands bare. 

Bare/-héad-ed, a. [See HEAD.] Having the head 
uncovered, either from respect or other cause. 

Bare/’-héad-ed-mess,n. State of being bare-headed. 

Bare/-légged, a. Having the legs bare. 

Bare/ly, adv. Without any thing more; only ; 
merely; poorly; nakedly. 


His son is duke... barely in title, notin revenue. Shak. 
Bare/-nécked (-nékt), a. Having the neck uncoy- 
ered; exposed. Shak. 


Bare/ness, n. The state of being bare; want of 
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- Bir-gain-ee’, n. 


BARE-WORN 


covering, clothing, comforts, &c.; nakedness; in- 

_ digence. 

Bare/-worn, a. Worn to a state of bareness. 

Biyr’-fee,n. (Law.) A fee of twenty pence paid to 
the jailer by prisoners acquitted (at the bar) of fel- 
ony. [Eng. Buchanan. 

Bir’ful, a. Full of obstructions. [Obs.] Shak. 

Bir’gain (42),n. [O.Fr. bargaine, bargagne, bar- 

wigne, Pr. barganh, barganha, It. bargagno, L. 

at. bargania; O. Fr. bargaigner, bargeigner, bar- 

iner, barguiner, barguigner, Pr. barganhar, It. 

argagnare, L. Lat. barcaniare, from barca, a boat 
which carries merchandise to the shore; hence, to 
traflic to and fro, to carry on commerce in general, 
See BARK, n., L. Lat. barca.] 

1. An agreement between parties concerning the 
sale of property; or a contract by which one party 
binds himself to transfer the right to some property 
for a consideration, and the other party binds him- 
ss to receive the property and pay the consider- 
ation. 

2. An agreement or stipulation of any kind. 

To solemnize the bargain of your faith. Shak. 

3. A gainful or satisfactory transaction. ‘‘ Swears 
‘tis a bargain.” Cowper. 

Bargain and sale (Law), a species of conveyance, by 
which the bargainer contracts to convey the lands to 
the bargainee, and becomes by such contract a trustee for 
and seized to the use of the bargainee. The statute then 
completes the purchase; i. e., the bargain vests the use, 
and the statute vests the possession. Blackstone. — Into 
the bargain, is over and above, besides. Locke.— To sell 
bargains, to make indelicate repartees. [O0bs.] Swift. — To 
strike a bargain, to ratify an agreement, originally by 
striking or shaking hands. 

Syn.—Contract; stipulation; purchase; engagement. 

Bir’gain, v.i. To make a contract or conclusive 
agreement for the transfer of property; to agree. 

So worthless peasants bargain for their wives. Shak. 

Biyr’gain,v.t. [imp.& p.p.BARGAINED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. BARGAINING.| To transfer for a considera- 
tion; as, A bargained away his farm ;—a popular 
use of the word. 

{O. Fr. bargaigné, p. p. of bar- 
guigner. See supra.] (Law.) The party in a con- 
tract who receives, or agrees to receive, the property 
sold. Blackstone. 

Biir’/gain-er, n. The partyin a contract who stip- 

_ ulates to sell and convey property to another. 

Biir’/gain-dr (126), n. 
bargain, or contracts with another. Jacobs. 

Birge,n. [O. Fr. barge, now berge, Pr. barja, L. 
Lat. barga, bargia. See BARK.] 

1. A pleasure-boat; a vessel or boat of state, ele- 
gantly furnished, and decorated with flags and 
streamers. 

2. A large, roomy boat for the conveyance of pas- 
ee or goods; as, a ship’s barge; a charcoal 

arge. 
c 3) 4 double-decked passenger and freight vessel, 
pia sails or power, and towed by a steamboat. 
Amer. 

Birge’/-board, n». [A corruption of verge-board.] 
(Arch.) An inclined projecting board placed at the 
gable of a building, and hiding the horizontal tim- 
bers of the roof, \ Gwilt. 

Birge’-eoip/le (-ktip/l), n. (Arch.) One of two 
beams mortised the one into the other, to strengthen 
the building. Gwilt. 

Birge’-edurse, n. (Arch.) A part of the tiling 
which projects beyond the principal rafters, in 
buildings where there is a gable. Gwilt. 

Birge’-man, 7. The man who manages a barge. 

Biirge’-mas/ter, n. The proprietor of a barge, 
conveying goods for hire. Blackstone. 

Bir’/ger,». The manager ofa barge. [Obs.] 

Bir’-gown, 7». <A lawyer’s gown in England, 

Ba/ri-a,n. (Min.) Baryta. See BARYTA. 

Ba-ril/la,n. (Sp. barrilia.] 

1. (Bot.) A sea-shore or maritime plant (Salsola 
soda) from which soda is made, by burning it in 
heaps and lixiviating the ashes. Loudon. 

2. (Com.) (a.) The alkali produced from the plant, 
being an impure carbonate of soda, used for making 
soap, glass, &c., and for bleaching purposes. (0.) 
Impure soda obtained from the ashes of any sea- 


shore plant, or kelp. Ore. 
Bar/il-let, n. [Fr.] A little cask, or something 
resembling one. Smart. 


Bii’-i/ron (urn), ”. Iron in long pieces, ham- 
meredor rolled out of puddle-balls, which have been 
made out of pigs in a puddling-furnace or forge. 

Bar/i-tone, a.&n. See BARYTONE. 

Ba/ri-tim, n. [Gr. Gapis, heavy.] The metallic 
basis of baryta or baria, which is an oxide of ba- 
rium. [Barytum is the legitimate word.] 

t= Baryta and the other compounds of this element 
are remarkable for being much heavier than related 
earthy salts; hence the name. The sulphate of baryta is 
called heavy spar. Wisc: 

Birk, n. [Dan. & Sw. bark, Icel. bérkr, L. & H. 
Ger. borke.] 

1. The exterior covering of the trunk and branch- 
es of a tree; the rind. 
2. Specifically, Peruvian bark. 

Bark, v.t. [imp.& p. p. BARKED; p. pr. & vl. n. 
BARKING. ] 

1. To strip the bark from; to peel. 





(Law.) One who makes a} 
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2. To cover or inclose with bark; as to bark the 
roof of a hut. 
Biirk, n. ‘The noise made by a dog. 
Birk, v. i. [A-8. beorcan. Cf. Teel. 
throat. ] 
1. To make the explosive noise of dogs and other 
eanines ‘The dog loud barking.” Wordsworth. 


barki, 


2. To pursue or annoy with continued vocifera- 

tion or importunity; to clamor. 
Therefore they bark, and say the Scripture maketh —— 
'ymdale. 


Where there is the barking of the belly, there no a ral 
uller. 


mands will be heard, much less obeyed. 
Birk, nN. Te ke 
Birque, WV allachian 
barcé, Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. 
barca, D. & Sw. bark, 
Ger. & Dan. barke, L. 
Lat. barca, barcha, bar- 
ga, Icel.barkr, skiff, bar- 
ki, prow, Lat. baris, Gr. 
apts, a small and flat 
Egyptian row-boat, Cop- 
tic bart, a small boat, 

barahe, cart, boat.] 
1. (Naut.) A three-masted vessel, having her fore 


and main masts rigged as a ship, and her mizzen as | 


a schooner, 
2. Any small vessel. ‘ That fatal and perfidious 
\ bark.” Milton. “An armed barque.” Goldsmith. 
Birk’-béd, n. A hotbed formed beneath of tan- 
ner’s bark. Booth. 
Birk’/-bound, a. Having the bark too firm or 
close, as is sometimes the case with trees. 
Biirk/’er, n. 1. One who barks or clamors unrea- 
sonably. B. Jonson. 
2. One who strips trees of their bark. Shak. 
3. One who stands at the doors of shops to urge 
passers-by to make purchases. [Zng.] Ogilvie. 
Biirk’er’s Mill. [From the name 
of the inventor.] An early form of 
vertical recoil water-wheel, in which 
the water moves the wheel from 
which it issues by its reaction or 
counter-pressure as it issues from 
the orifices. 
Birk/’er-y,n. A tan-house. Booth. 
Birk’-galled, a. Having the bark 
galled, as with thorns. 
Biirk/ing-i/roms (-i/urnz), n. pl. 
Instruments used in taking off the 


Totten. 


bark of trees. Gardner. 
Biark/less, a. Destitute of bark. Barker's Mill 
Dr. asjtOn nt ane 


Birk’-louse, n. An insect of the genus Aphis, that 
infests the bark of trees. Gardner. 

Birk’-pit, n. <A pit filled with bark and water, in 
which hides are steeped in tanning. Booth. 

Biark’-stove, n. A glazed structure for keeping 
tropical plants, having a bed of tanner’s bark, or 
other fermentable matter, which produces a moist 
heat. Brande, 

Birk’y, a. Consisting of, or containing, bark. 
“The barky fingers of the elm.” Shak. 

Biar‘ley, n. [A-S. bere, Scot. bere, 
Icel. barr, Goth. baris, O. Eng. ber- 
lie, W. barlys, Corn. barliz. Cf. W. 
bara, bread.] (Bot.) A valuable grain, 
of the family of grasses, genus Horde- 
um, sometimes used for food, but 
chiefly for making malt, from which 
are prepared the liquors beer, ale, 
and porter. 

(= French barley and pearl barley 
are used for making decoctions. They 
are made by separating the grain from 
its husk. The pearl barley is reduced to 
the size of a small shot. 

Birlley-bird, n. <A bird which 
makes its appearance at the time of 
sowing barley. [ng.]} Forby. 

Bir/ley-brake, )/n. An ancient ru- 

Bir’ley-break, ral game, commonly played 
round stacks of barley, or other grain, in which 
some of the party attempt to catch others who run 





Barley. 


from a goal. Sidney. 
Biyr’ley-bréth, n. Strong beer. [Obs.] Shak, 


Biir/ley-eérn, n. [See Corn.] A grain of barley, 
about the third part of an inch in length; hence 
its origin as a measure of length. Tickell. 

Bir/ley-sug/ar (-shoog/ar), n. Sugar boiled till 
it is brittle (formerly with a decoction of barley), 
and candied. McCulloch. 

Bir/ley-wa/ter, . <A decoction of barley, which 
is reputed soft and lubricating, and is much used in 
medicine, 

Birm,n. [A-S. beorma, Sw. birma, Dan. birme, 
Ger. barme, biirme, from A-S. beoran, beran, to 
bear. Of. Ger. hefe, barm, from heben, to heave, 
and Fr. levain, leaven, from lever, to lift, heave. ] 

1. The foam or froth rising upon beer, or other 
malt liquors, when fermenting, and used as leayen 
in bread to make it swell, causing it to be softer, 
lighter, and more delicate; yeast. It is used in 
liquors to make them ferment or work, Shak. 

2. The lap or bosom. [Obs.] Wright. 

Bir’ma-¢ide, )a. [From a story in the Arabian 

Biir’me-cide, Nights, concerning a beggar who 











BAROMETRICALLY 


asked food of one of the princes of the Barmac 
family (L. Barmecid@), which flourished at Bagdad 
just before Haroun Al-Raschid. The Barmacide 
ordered food, and before it could be brought, called 
on the beggar (naming the dishes) to help himself 
and eat. The beggar humored the joke, pretending 
to cat, and praising each imaginary dish, till he 
ended by declaring that he could eat no more.] Im- 
aginary or pretended ; — applied to entertainments. 
* A Barmacide feast.” Thackeray. 
Biir’-maid,n. A female who attends the bar of a 
tavern, a beer-shop, or a spirit shop. ‘A bouncing 
bar-maid.” W. Irving. 
Bir’-mas/ter, n. [Ger. bergmeister, mountain 


master.] An officer in mining districts. [Zng.] 
Biirm’y,a. Containing barm or yeast. “ Barmy 
beer.” Dryden. 
Barmy froth, a volatile, light-headed youth. [Obs. and 
rare. | Marston. 


Birn, n. [O. Eng. barne, berne, A-S. berern, 
beriirn, contr. beren, bern, from bere, barley, and 
ern, @rn, a secret or close place. Cf. berenflor, 
bereflor,a floor for barley, a barn floor.] A covered 
building for storing grain, hay, flax, and other pro- 
ductions of the earth; also for stabling cattle and 
horses. 

Birn,v.t. Tolayupinabarn. [0Obs.] Shak. 
Men ...often barn up the chaff, and burn up the grain. Fuller. 

Birn,n. A child. See BAIRN. 

Biar’na-bee, n. The lady-bird. [Hng.] Halliwell. 

Biir’na-bite, n. (ccl. Hist.) A member of a reli- 
gious order, named from St, Barnabas. 

Biir’na-ele (biir/na-kl), n. [Fr. bernacle, bernache 
or barnache, Pg. bernaca, bernacha, bernicha, Sp. 
bernacho, L. Lat. bernacula, bernicla, bernicha, 
bernaca, bernax, prob. for lepas or anas hibernica, 
or hibernicula, because they were found in Hiber- 
nia or Ireland. ] 

1. (Conch.) Any species of the Balanida, a fam- 
ily of sessile crustaceans. The shells are common 
along sea-shores, where they adhere to rocks, tim- 
ber, vessels, &c. See CIRRIPED. Dana. 

2. (Ornith.) A species of goose (Anas lucopsis), 
found in the northern seas, but visiting more south 
ern climates in winter. 

(= Formerly the strange notion prevailed that these 
birds grew out of the barnacles attached to wood in the 
sea. Hence the name. Pennant. 

3. (pl.) (Far.) An instrument consisting of two 
branches, joined at one end with a hinge, to put 
upon a horse’s nose, to confine him for shoeing, 
bleeding, or dressing. [Formerly used in the sing.] 

4. (pl.) A pair of spectacles;—so called from 
their resemblance to the barnacles used by farriers. 
[ Cant. ee Motteux. Dickens. 


Birn/-yiird,». A yard near a barn. 
Barn/-yiird, a. Pertaining to a barn-yard, as 


fowls. 

Bar’o-griph, n. [Gr. Gdapos, weight, and ypagew, 
to write.] (Meteor.) An instrument for recording 
automatically the variations of atmospheric pres- 
sure. M, J. Johnson. 

Ba-ro'/ko,n. (Logic.) A form or mode of syllogism 
of which the first proposition is a universal aflirm- 
ative, and the other two particular negatives. 

Bayr’o-lite,n. [Gr. @apos, weight, and XiSos, stone.] 
(Min.) The same as witherite, which see. Dana. 

Ba-r6l/o-zy, n. [Gr. Bapos, weight, and Adyos, 
discourse.] The science of weight or gravity. 
[ Rare.] 

Ba-rém/e-ter, n. [Fr. barometre, N. Lat. barome- 
trum, from Gr. Bapos, weight, and pérpoy, measure. ] 
An instrument for determining the weight or pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, and hence the actual and 
probable changes of weather, or height of any as- 
cent. 

{=~ The form commonly used, was in- 
vented by Torricelli at Florence in 1643. 
It consists of a glass tube, 33 or 34 inches 
in length, closed at top, filled with mer- 
cury, except the vacuum at the top, and 
inverted in an open cup of mercury. A 
graduated scale is attached to the tube, to 
note the variations of the column of mer- 
eury. The anerotd barometer is a form 
of the instrument in which the atmos- 
phere acts upon the elastic top of a thin 
metallic box, which has previously been 
partially exhausted of air; and furnished 
with levers and an index to note the 
changes produced by atmospheric pres- 
sure. The siphon barometer is another 
form of the common one. The sympie- 
someter is another form. See SYMPIE- 
SOMETER. Nichol. 

Marine barometer, a barometer with tube contracted at 
bottom to prevent rapid oscillations of the mercury, and 
suspended in gimbals from an arm or support on ship- 
board. — Mountain barometer, a portable mercurial ba- 
rometer with tripod support, and long seale, for measur- 
ing heights. — Wheel barometer, a barometer with re- 
cutved tube, and a float, from which a cord, by passing 
over a pulley, moves an index. 

Bar/o-mét/rie, a. Pertaining or relating to 

Bar/o-mét/rie-al, the barometer ; made by a 
barometer ; as, barometric changes; barometrical 
observations. 

Bar/o-mét/rie-al-ly, adv. By means of a barom- 
eter. 
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Bir/o-mét/ro-griph, n. [Gr. Gdoos, weight, né- | Bar/ra-eoon, n. [From barrack, q. v., Sp. bar- 


Tpov, measure, and ypadery, to write.] An instru- 
ment for inscribing, of itself, upon paper, the varia- 
tions of atmospheric pressure. 

Bar’o-metz (-mets), n. [Cf. Per. 
barah, lamb, and Russ. baranez, 
club-moss.] (Bot.) A singular 
vegetable production, consisting 
of the prostrate hairy stem of 
the fern Aspidum barometz, 
which, when prepared in a par- 
ticular way, has the appearance 
of a lamb; whence it is called 
Scythian or Tartarean lamb. 

Bar/on, n. [Fr. baron, O. Fr. 
ber, acc. baron, bairon, Pr. bar, 
acc. bard, Sp. varon, Pg. varad, It. barone, L. Lat. 
baro, barus, varo, viro, originally man, husband, 
probably of Ger. origin, from Goth. vair, Icel. & 
A-S. ver, O. H. Ger. wir, wer, Lat. vir. Cf. Lat. 
baro, a simple, foolish man. | 1 

1. In England, a title or de- 
gree of nobility.; one who ¢ 
holds the rank of nobility be- f 
tween a viscount and baronet, 
being the lowest grade of rank 
in the House of Lords. 

2. (Law.) A husband; as, 
baron and feme, husband and : 
wife. Cowell. Baron’s Coronet. 

Baron of beef, two surloins not cut asunder. Smart. — 
Barons of the Cinque Ports, formerly members of the 
House of Commons, elected by the seven Cinque Ports, 
two for each port. These ports were Dover, Sandwich, 
Romney, Hastings, Hythe, Winchelsea, and Rye. Black- 
stone.— Barons of the exchequer, the five judges who try 
cases between the king and his subjects relating to the 
revenue. 

Bar/on-age, n. [Fr. baronnage, O. Fr. barnage, 
barnaige, Pr. barnatge. | 

1. The whole body of barons or peers. ‘‘ The 
4aronage of the kingdom.” Bp. Burnet. 

2. The dignity of a baron. 

3. The land which gives title to a baron, 
Bir/on-ess, n. <A baron’s wife or lady. 
Bar/on-et, n. [Dim. of baron, L. Lat. baronettus.] 

A dignity or degree of honor next below a baron 
and above a knight, having precedency of all or- 
ders of knights except those of the garter, and 
being the only knighthood that is hereditary. 

(<3 The order was founded by James I. in 1611, and is 
given by patent. The word, however, in the sense of a 
lesser baron, was in use long before the time of James I. 

Dukes, earls, barons, and baronettes might use livery of our 
lord the king, Stat. temp. Hen. IV. 

Biar/on-et-age, n. The collective body of baron- 
ets; the state of a baron. 

Bar/on-et-cy,n. The rank of a baronet. Parriana. 

Ba-r0/ni-al, a. Pertaining toa baron. ‘Baronial 
tenure.” Hallam. 

Bar/ony,n. [Fr. baronnie, Pr. & L. Lat. baronia. 
See supra. | 

1. The lordship, honor, or fee of a baron, whether 
spiritual or temporal. Johnson. 

2. In Ireland, a territorial division, correspond- 
ing nearly to the English hundred, and supposed to 
have been originally the district of a native chief. 
There are 252 baronies in all. Brande. 

Bar’o-sedpe, n. [Fr. baroscope, from Gr. Bapos, 
weight, and cxorety, to view.] Any instrument 
showing the changes in the weight of the atmos- 
phere, as a deep vial of liquid holding in suspen- 
sion some substance which rises and falls with 
changes of atmospheric pressure. 

Bayr/o-sedp/ie, ia. Pertaining to, or determined 

Biar’o-sedp/ie-al,§ by, the baroscope. Boyle. 

Ba-roughe’ (ba-roosh’), n. tS baroccio, biroccio, 
wagon, chariot, Ger. burutsche, L. Lat. barrotium, 
barrotum, barrota, barocia, from Lat. birotus, two- 
wheeled, birota (sc. rheda), cabriolet, from bis, 
twice, and rota, wheel.] 
A four-wheeled carriage, 
with a falling top, a seat 
on the outside for the 
driver, and two seats on 
the inside arranged for 
four persons to sit facing 
each other. 

Bar-qu-chet/ (-sha’), n. A kind of light barouche. 

Bir’-post, n. A post sunk in the ground to receive 
the bars of a passage into a field. 

Bar/ra-ean, n. [Fr. barracan, baracan, bouracan, 
Pr. barracan, It. buracane, Sp. barragan, Pe. bar- 
regana, L. Lat. barracanus, M. H. Ger. barragan, 
barkin, N. H. Ger. barchent, from Ar. barrakan, 
barkan, a kind of black gown. Cf. Per. barai:, a 
garment made of camel’s hair, Ar. bark, a troop of 
camels, ba@rik, camel.] <A thick, strong stuff, some- 
what like camlet ; — used for outer garments. 

Bar’rack,n. [Fr. baraque, It. baracca, Sp. bar- 
raci, from barra, bar, q. v.] (Mil.) A hut or house 
for soldiers, especially in garrison. 

Bar/rack-mAs/ter, n. The officer who superin- 
tends the barracks of soldiers. Swift. 

Bar’ra-elade, n. [From D. baar, O. D. baer, 
naked, bare, and klead, garment, i. e., cloths un- 
dressed or without a nap.] A home-made woolen 
blanket without nap. [New York.] Bartlett. 





Barometz. 














raca.| A slaye warehouse, or an inclosure where 
slaves are quartered. 

Bar'vra-eii/da, n. (Ichth.) A species of fish of the 
pike kind (Sphyre@na barrocuda), found in the seas 
about the Bahamas and West Indies. It is from six 
to ten feet in length. Baird. 

Bar’ras,n. [Fr.] The resin which exudes from 
wounds made in the bark of pine-trees, as the Pinus 
maritima ;— called also gallipot. 

Biyr’ra-tor, n. [O. Fr. barateres, deceiver, from O. 
Fr. barater, bareter, to deceive, cheat, Pr. & O. Sp. 
baratar, It. barattare, L. Lat. baratare, O. Fr. ba- 
rat, barate, barete, fraud, deceit, discord, confu- 
sion; Pr. barat, barata, O. Sp. barato, barata, It. 
baratto, most prob. from Gr. mparrecy, to do, to deal 
(well or ill), to use practices or tricks; mpagis, ac- 
tion, practice, trickery. Cf. BARTER. ] 

1. One who frequently excites suits at law; a 
common mover and maintainer of suits and contro- 
versies; an encourager of litigation. Blackstone. 

2. The master of a ship who commits any fraud 
in the management of the ship, or in relation to his 
duties as master, by which the owner or insurers 
are injured. 

3. (Scots Law.) A judge who takes a bribe for 
giving judgment. Burrill. 

Bar’ra-trotis, a. (Law.) Tainted with barratry. 

Bar’ra-trotis-ly, adv. (Law.) In a barratrous 
manner, Kent. 

Bar’ra-try,n. [Fr. baratterie, Pr. barataria, It. 
baratteria, L. Lat. barataria. See supra.) 

1. (Law.) The practice of exciting and encoura- 
ging lawsuits and quarrels. Coke. Blackstone. 

2. (Com.) A fraudulent breach of duty or willful 
act of known illegality on the part of a master of a 
ship, in his character of master, or of the mariners, 
to the injury of the owner of the ship or cargo, and 
without his consent, and it includes every breach of 
trust committed with dishonest views, as by run- 
ning away with the ship, sinking or deserting her, 
&c., or by embezzling the cargo. 

Kent. Arnould. Park. 

3. (Scots Law.) The crime of a judge who is in- 
duced by bribery to pronounce a judgment. Wharton. 

Bar’rel, n. [O. Fr. bareil, bariel, now baril, Pr. 
barril, barrial, It. barile, Sp. & Pg. barril, W. ba- 
ril, Gael. baraill, from barra, bar, q.v. Cf. Fr. bar- 
rique, cask; Sp.barrica. See BARRICADE. ] 

1. A round vessel or cask, of more length than 
breadth, and bulging in the middle, made of staves 
and headings, and bound with hoops. 

2. The quantity which such a vessel contains. Of 
wine measure, the English barrel contains 314 gal- 
lons; of beer measure, 36 gallons; of ale, 32 gallons; 
and of beer-vinegar, 34 gallons. 

3. Any hollow cylinder; a tube; as, the barrel of 
a gun; the barred of a watch, within which the 
spring is coiled, and round which is wound the 
chain. 

Barrel of a boiler, the cylindrical part of a boiler 
containing the flues. [See Z/ust. of Botler.] — Barrel of 
the ear (Anad.), a cavity of the ear, situated within the 
membrane of the tympanum, by which it is separated 
from the external passage, or meatuws;—more usually 
called the cavity of the tympanum. 

Bar’rel, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. BARRELED, or BAR- 
RELLED; p. pr. & vb. nN. BARRELING, Or BARREL- 
uinG.| To put or to pack in a barrel. 

Bayr’rel-bel/lied, (-btl/lid), a. [See Betty.] Hay- 
ing a large belly. Dryden. 

Bar/rel-bualk, n. (Com.) A measure used in esti- 
mating capacity, as of a vessel for freight, equal to 
five cubic feet. Simmonds. 

Bar’rel-6r/gan,n. The common hand-organ, con- 
taining a barrel with pins whose revolution opens 
the key-valves and produces the music. 

Bar’ren, a. [O. Eng. barrein, bareyn, barreine, 
Norm. Fr. barein, O. Fr. baraigne, brahaigne, bre- 
haigne, brehaine, brehange, sterile; Arm. brélhan, 
markhan, sterile; L. Lat. brana, a sterile mare, 
principally in Aquitanian and Spanish documents; 
Bisc. barau, baru, fasting.] 

1. Incapable of producing offspring, whether ani- 
mal or vegetable; unprolific; unproductive; un- 
fruitful; sterile. ‘Barren mountain tracts.” Ma- 
caulay. ‘*She was barren of children.” Bp. Hall. 

2. Producing nothing; without store or supply; 
empty. ‘ Brilliant but barren reveries.” Prescott. 
Some schemes will appear barren of hints and matter. Swift. 

3. Not affected; dull; stupid. ‘Barren specta- 
tors.” Shak. 

Bivr/ren, n.; pl. BAR/RENS. Elevated lands or 
plains on which grow small trees, but not timber; 
as, pine-barrens, oak-barrens. They are not neces- 
sarily sterile, but often very fertile.[Am.] Pickering. 

Bar’ren-ly, adv. Unfruitfully. 

Bar’/ren-ness,n. 1. The quality of being barren; 
the quality of not producing, or of not being able to 
produce, its kind; incapability of having offspring ; 
unproductiveness; sterility; unfruitfulness. 

2. Want of matter, resources, supplies, or the 
like; scantiness; emptiness; destitution; incapaci- 
ty. ‘A total barrenness of invention.” Bacon, 
“The barrenness of so poor a cause.” Hooker. 

3. Defect of emotion, sensibility, or fervency. ‘A 
barrenness of devotion.” Bp. Taylor. 

Bar/ren-spir/it-ed, a. Ofa poor spirit. Shak. 
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Biar’/ren-wort (-wirt), n. [See Wort.] oe A 
plant of the Barberry family (Zpimedium alpinum), 
haying leaves that are bitter and said to be su- 
dorific. 

Bar’ret-exp, n. [Fr. barretic, Pr. barreta, berre- 
ta, birret, Sp. birreta, barrete, It. berretta, L. Lat. 
barretum, birretum, a cap, dim, of Lat. birrus, bir- 
rum, a cloak of wool thrown over the other gar- 
ments to keep off rain.) A kind of cap or head- 
piece formerly worn by soldiers, -  W. Scott. 

Barr’/ful, a. See BARFUL. 

Bar’ri-eade’, n. [Fr. barricade, Sp. barricada, It. 
barricata, orig. a barring up with casks, from Fr. 
barrique, Pr. barriqua, Sp. & Pg. barrica, cask. Cf. 
BARREL. | 

1. (Mil.) A fortification, made in haste, of trees, 
earth, palisades, wagons, or any thing that will ob- 
struct the progress of an enemy, or serve for*defense 
or security against his shot. 

2. Any bar, obstruction, or means of defense. 

Such abarricade as would greatly annoy, or absolutely stop, 
the currents of the atmosphere. Derham. 

Bar'ri-eade’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. BARRICADED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. BARRICADING.] [Fr. barricader. See su- 
pra.| To fortify with any slight work that pre- 
vents the approach of an enemy; to stop up, asa 
passage; to obstruct. 

The further end whereof [a bridge] was barricaded with bar- 
rels. Hackluyt. 

Bar’/ri-ead/er, n. One who raises barricades. 

Bar’ri-ea/do, n. The same as BARRICADE. [ Obs.] 

Bar’ri-er, n. [Fr. barriére, Pr. & It. barriera, Sp. 
barrera, from barra, bar, q. v.] 

1. (Fort.) A kind of fence made in a passage or 
retrenchment, to stop an enemy. It is usually a 
palisade or a stockade. 

2. A fortress or fortified town on the frontier of 
a country. - Swift. 

3. Any obstruction; any thing which confines or 
which hinders approach 

[ 












or attack. ‘ Constitutional 
barriers.” _ Hopkinson. 
4. A bar to mark the 
limits of a place; any limit 
or boundary; a line of 
separation. ’ 
*T wixt that [instinct] and reason 
what a nice barrier! Pope. | |} YP 
To fight at barriers, to fight 

Within lists. [Ods.] ‘il 

‘ ER gies a en ae (| 

0 close the opening through a 

abarier. | UU OU 
Bar/ring-out, n. The act + yp 

of closing the doors of a Barrier-gate. 

school-room against a schoolmaster;—a boyish 

mode of rebellion in schools. Swift. 
Bar’ris-ter,n. [From bar.] A counselor learned 

in the laws, qualified and admitted to plead at the 

bar, and to take upon him the defense of clients; 

answering to the advocate or licentiate of other 

countries. 

[= Anciently, barristers were called, in England, ap- 

prentices of the law. Outer barristers are pleaders with- 
out the bar, to distinguish them from inner barristers, 
benchers, or readers, who are admitted to plead within 
the bar, as the king’s counsel are. 
Bar’/row, n. [A-S. berewe, ber, from beran, beoran, 


to bear. Cf. BIER. | . 
1. A light, small carriage, borne or moved by 
hand. Shak. 
2. (Salt-works.) A wicker case, where the salt is 
ut to drain. Kennet, 


Bar’row, n. [A-8. bearg, beards bearh, O. H. Ger. 
barch, barug, N. H. Ger. barch, borch, Sky. baraha, 
waraha, hog.] A hog, especially a male hog cas- 
trated. Holland. 

Bar’row, n. [A-S8. beorg, beorh, hill, mound, se- 
pulchral mound, from beorgan, to project, shelter, 
defend.] A hillock or mound of earth, intended as 
a repository of the dead. 

Bar/rw-let, n. (Her.) The fourth part of a bar. 

Bir’ry, n. (Her.) The division of the field or 

Bir’ru-ly, charge by horizontal lines. Burke. 

Biarse,n. [A-S. bears, baers, D. baars, Ger. bars, 
barsch, biirsich, Lat. perca, Gr. répxn, L. Lat. par- 
ca, porca.] The common perch, See Bass. [Prov. 
Eng.) Halliwell. 


Biar’-shoe (-shoo), n. (Far.) A kind of horse-shoe, 
having a bar across the usual opening at the heel, 
Gardner. 
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to protect a tender frog from injury. 
Bir’-shot, n. [See Bar and 
SHoT.] Double-headed shot, con- 
sisting of a bar, with a half ball 
or round head at each end ; — used Bar-shot. 
for destroying the masts and rigging in naval com- 
bat. ' Mar. Dict. 
Bir’/sow-ite, n. [From Barsovskoi, the place where 
found.] (M/in.) A snow-white translucent mineral, 
of a coarse granular texture, composed of silica, 
alumina, and magnesia. Dana. 
Biir’ter, v.i. [O. Fr. barater, bareter, to exchange. 
See BARRATOR.] To traffic or trade, by exchan- 
ging one commodity for another, in distinction from 
a sale and purchase, in which money is paid for the 
commodities transferred. 
Bar’ter, v. t. [imp. & p. p. BARTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. BARTERING.] To exchange, or give in ex- 
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change; — sometimes followed by away; as, to bar- 
ter away goods or honor. 
Biir’ter, n. 1. The act or practice of trafficking by 
exchange of commodities. 
2. The thing given in exchange. 
Syn.—Exchange ; dealing; traffic; truck ; inter- 
change. 
Bir’ter-er, n, One who barters. 
Biar’ter-y, n. Exchange of commodities in trade; 


barter. [Obs.] ; Camden. 
Biirth,n. <A place of shelter for cattle. poe. 
Eng. Halliwell. 
Bir-thilo-mew-tide, n. Time of the festival of 
St. Bartholomew, August 24th. Shak. 
Bir’ti-zan/,n. A small AS 






overhanging turret, 
which projects from 
the angles of towers or 
the parapet and other 
parts of the building. 
Oxf. Gloss. 
Bir’ton, n. [A-S. bere- 
tun, court-yard, grange, 
from bere, barley, and 
tun, an inclosure. 

1. The demain lands of a manor. 

2. The manor itself. 

3. The out-houses and yards of a house. Southey. 

Bir’tram,n. [Corruptedfrom Lat. pyrethrum, Gr. 
topeSpov, a hot, spicy plant, from zip, fire, from its 
acrid quality. See BERTRAM.] A plant; pelli- 
tory. ; Bailey. Johnson. 

Bir’wood,n. <A red wood, from Angola and the 
Gaboon, used as a dye-wood, and also for ramrods, 
violin bows, and turner’s work. 

Biir’-way,n. A passage into a field composed of 
bars made to take out of the posts. Halliwell. 

Ba-ry’ta,n. [N. Lat. baryta, -@, from Gr. Bapis, 
heavy. Cf. BARIA.] (Min.) The heaviest of the 
earths, the specific gravity being as high as 4. Itis 
an oxide, the basis of which is a metallic substance 
called bariwm or barytum. It is generally found in 
combination with sulphuric or carbonic acid, form- 
ing the sulphate and carbonate of baryta, the former 
of which is called heavy-spar. Dana. 

Ba-ry’tés, n. [Fr. baryte, from Gr. Papis, heavy. 
Cf. Gr. ae, heaviness.] (Jin.) Sulphate of 
baryta, generally called heavy-spar. 

Ba-ryt/ie, a. Pertaining to baryta, or formed of, or 
containing, it. Kirwan. 

Ba-ry/to-eal/cite, n. [From baryta, q. v., and Ger. 
calcit, lime-stone, from Lat. calz, lime.] (M/in.) A 
compound of carbonate of lime and carbonate of 
baryta, of a dark or light gray color, occurring mas- 
sive or crystallized. Dana. 

Bar’y-tone, a. (Gr. Bapirovos, from Bapis, heavy, 
and révos, tone.] [Sometimes written baritone. } 

1. (Mus.) Grave and deep, as a kind of male voice. 
_ 2. (Greek Gram.) Not marked with an accent on 
the last syllable, the grave accent being understood. 

Bar’y-tone, n. [Fr. baryton, Pg. baritom, It. & Sp. 
baritono.] 

1. (Mus.) (a.) A male voice, the compass of which 
partakes of the common bass and the tenor, but 
which does not descend as low as the one, nor rise 
as high as the other. (b.) The viol-de-gamba, now 
entirely disused. P. Cyc. 

2. (Greek Gram.) A word which has no accent 
marked on the last syllable, the grave accent being 
understood. 

Ba-ry’/tum, n. 
See BARIUM. 

Ba/sal,a. Pertaining to, or constituting, the base. 


Basal plane (Crystallog.), one parallel to the lateral or 
horizontal axes. — Basal cleavage, cleavage having this 
direction. Dana. 

Ba-salt/ (ba-sawlt’) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. basalte, 
Lat. basaltes, a dark and very hard species of mar- 
ble in Ethiopia, an African wood. Plin. Nat. Hist. 
36, 7. Cf. Strabo, 17, p. 818.] 

1. (Min.) A rock of igneous origin, consisting of 
augite and feldspar, with grains of magnetic or ti- 
tanic iron, and also bottle-green particles of olivine 
frequently disseminated. 

(@e- It is usually of a greenish-black color, or of some 
dull brown shade, or black. It constitutes immense beds 
in some regions, and also occurs in veins or dikes cutting 
through other rocks. It has often a prismatic structure, 
as at the Giant's Causeway, in Ireland, where the col- 
umns are as regular as if the work of art. It is a very 
tough and heavy rock, and is one of the best materials 
for macadamizing roads. Dana. 


Bartizan. 


(Min.) A metal, the base of baryta. 


2. An imitation, in pottery, of natural basalt; a 


kind of black porcelain, 

Ba-salt/ie (-sawlt/ik), a. [Fr. basaltique. See supra. ] 
Pertaining to basalt, or formed of, or containing, 
basalt. ‘‘ Basaltic lava.” Dana. 

Ba-sal/ti-f6rm, a. In the form of basalt; columnar. 

Ba-salt/ine, n. (Min.) 1. A variety of common 
hornblende, found in basalt and lavas; basaltic 
hornblende. [0bs.] Cleaveland. 

2. A column of basalt, Kirwan. 

Basan,n. See BASIL. 

Bas/a-nite (Synop., § 180), n. [Fr. basanite, Lat. 
basanites lapis, Gr. Pacavos, the touchstone.] 
(Min.) Lydian stone, or black jasper; a variety of 
silicious or flinty slate, of a grayish or bluish-black 


Bas-blew! (bi-bloo’), n. 
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color, often interspersed with veins of quartz;— 

employed to test the purity of gold. 

[Fr. bas, abridged from 
bas-de-chausse, stocking, and bleu, blue.} A lit- 
erary lady; a blue-stocking. 

Bits'-chiv'a-liér’ (bii/shev’a-lér’),n. [Fr.] Aknight 
inferior to a knight banneret. Smart. 

Bas/¢ci-met, n. [O. Fr. bassinet, bacinet, dim. of 
bassin, bacin, basin, helmet in the form of a basin; 
Pr. basinet, bacinet, Sp. bacinejo, It. bacinetto. See 
BAsin.] A light helmet, generally without a visor, 
so called from its resemblance to a basin. [Written 
also basinet and basnet. | 

HSas'eule,n. ([Fr.,a swing.] The arrangement of 
Micali hada bascule bridges. 

Bas/etile Bridge. LOW 
A kind of draw- WIIG 
bridge, with a coun- 
terpoise, swingingup 
and down, and usual- 
ly a pit behind it, in 
which the counter- 
poise falls or rises as 
the bridge rises or 
falls. Simmonds, 

Base, a. O. Eng. s 
baas, Fr.&Pr.bas, It. 
basso, Sp. baxo, Pg. « 
baixo, low, L. Lat. 
bassus, thick, fat, \ 
short, humble. Cf. 
W. bas, shallow. See 













ABASE.| TH RR 
1. Low in place. ianacnianGrrdce! 
[ Obs. ] Spenser. * 


2. Of humble birth and low degree; mean; low- 


ly. ‘‘ The peasants and baser people.” Spenser. 
3. Illegitimate by birth. ‘‘ Why bastard? where- 
fore base?” Shak. 


4. Low in value or estimation; as, alloyed with 
baser metal. 

5. Morally low; hence, unworthy; without dig- 
nity of sentiment; mean; illiberal; disingenuous. 
“ Base ingratitude.” Milton. 

6. Not classical or refined. ‘‘ Base Latin.” Fuller. 

7. Deep or grave in sound; as the base tone of a 
violin, [In this sense, written also bass. ] 

8. (Law.) Not held by honorable service; as, a 
base estate, one held by services not honorable, or 
by villenage. Such a tenure is called base, or low, 
and the tenant, a base tenant. So writers on the 
laws of England use the termsa base fee, a base 
court, 


Syn.— Base, Vinx, MEAN. These words, as express- 
ing moral qualities, are here arranged in the order of 
their strength, the strongest being placed first. Base 
marks a high degree of moral turpitude; wile and mean 
denote, in different degrees, the want of what is valuable 
or worthy of esteem. What is base excites our abhor- 
rence; whatis vile provokes our disgust or indignation ; 
what is mean awakens contempt. 
high-minded; vile, to noble; mean, to liberal or generous. 
Ingratitude is base; sycophancy is vile; undue compli- 
ances are mean. 


Base, n. [Fr. base, Pr. baza, It.& Sp. basa, base, Lat. 
basis, Gr. Paots, a stepping, step, a base, pedestal, 
from Bawwetr, to step.] 

1. The bottom of any thing, considered as its sup- 
port, or the part of a thing on which it stands or 
rests; as, the base of a column, “ The base of 
mighty mountains.” Prescott. 

2.(Arch.) (a.) The part of 
acolumn between the top of 
the pedestal and bottom of 
the shaft, or if there is no 
pedestal, between the bot- 
tom of the column and the 
plinth. (b.) The lower pro- 
jecting part of the wall of a 
room, consisting of a plinth 
and its moldings. Gwilt. 

3. (Bot.) That extremity 
ofa leaf, fruit, &c., at which 
it is attached to its support. 

4. (Chem.) The principal element of a compound, 
usually electro-positive in quality. See RADICAL. 

5. (Dyeing.) A substance used asa mordant. Ure. 

6. (fort.) The exterior side of the polygon, or 
that imaginary line which connects the salient angle 
of two adjacent bastions. 

7. (Geom.) The line or surface constituting that 
part of a figure on which it is supposed to stand; 
the intersection of a cone by a plane. 

8. [Fr. basse, bass, base, f. of bas, low. See su- 
pra.| (Mus.) The lowest part; the gravest male 
voice. [Also written bass.] 

9. (Mil.) (a.) A tract of country protected by for- 
tifications, or by natural advantages, from which the 
operations of an army proceed, (0.) The least sort 
of ordnance. 

10. (Zoél.) That part or extremity of any thing 
by which it is attached to another of higher value or 
signification. Dana. 

11. (Antiqg.) A kind of embroidered mantle which 
hung down from the middle to about the knees, or 
lower, worn by knights on horseback. i bs.] Sidney. 

12. (Surv.) Aline in a survey which, being accu- 
rately determined in length and position, serves as 


Base. 


Base is opposed to | 











BASIC 


the origin from which to compute the distances and 
positions of any points or objects connected with it - 
by a system of triangles. Lyman. 
13. A starting-place or goal from which racers or 
tilters start. 
To their appointed base they went. Dryden. 
14, A rustic play, called also prisoners’ base, or 
bars. ‘To run the country base.” Shak. 
15. An apron. [0bs.] ‘‘ Bakers in their linen 
bases.” Marston. 
Base, v. ¢t. [imp.& p. p. BASED (bast); p. pr. & 
vb. n. BASING.] [See BASE, a., and BASE, n., and 
cf. ABASE. | 


1. To put on a base or basis; to found. Bacon. 
2. To abase; to let down; to lower. [Obs.| “If 
any... based his pike.” North. 


This great warrior... based his arms and ensigns of state. 


Holland, 
3. To reduce the value of; to debase. [Obs.] 
Metals which we can not base. Bacon. 


Base’-ball, n. A game of ball, so called from the 
bases or bounds (usually four in number) which 
designate the circuit which each player must make 
after striking the ball. 

Base’-b6rn, a, Born of low parentage. Gay. 

Base/-eourt, n. [Fr. basse-cour. See BASE, a., and 
Court. ] 

1. The back yard, opposed to the chief court in 
front of a house; the farm-yard. Shak. 
2. (Law.) An inferior court of law that is not of 


record, Jacobs. 
Based eingye a. Wearing, as a garment. [Obs.] 
“¢ Based in lawuy velvet.” Hall. 


Base/less, a. Without a base; having no founda- 
tion or support. ‘‘ The baseless fabric of a vis- 
ion.” Shak. 

Base/-line,n. 1. A main line taken as a base of 
operations, and on the correctness of which the 
whole depends; as in surveying, in military opera- 
tions, in perspective, &c. 

2. A line traced round a cannon at rear of the 
vent. 

Base/ly, adv. 
honorably. 

2. Illegitimately; in bastardy. Knolles. 

Base’/ment, n. [Fr. soubassement. See BASE.] 
(Arch.) The lower story of a building, whether 
above or below the ground. Gwilt. 

Gables projecting over the basement. Longfellow. 

Base/’/-mind/ed, a. Of a low spirit or mind; mean. 

Ba/sen (ba/sn), a. Extended as with astonishment. 
[Obs.] ‘‘ With big looks basen wide.” Spenser. 

Base/ness,n. 1. The quality of being base or low; 
vileness; meanness. ‘' Your soul’s above the base- 
ness of distrust.” Dryden. 

2. The quality of being of little comparative valuc ; 


1..In a base manner; meanly; dis- 


inferiority. ‘‘ The baseness of his metal.” = Swift. 
3. Illegitimacy of birth; bastardy. Shak. 

4. Deepness or gravity of sound. Bacon. 
Bas/e-net, n. A helmet. See BASNET. Spenser. 


Base’-plate, n. The foundation plate of heavy ma- 
chinery, as of the steam-engine; the bed-plate. 

Weale. 

(Mil.) A projecting band of metal 

[See /ilust. 


Base’-ring, n. 
adjoining the base of a breech engine. 
of Cannon. } 

Base’-spir/it-ed, a. Low in courage; mean; cow- 
ardly ; contemptible. 

Bise/-string, n. The string of an instrument 
which produces the lowest note. Shak. 

Base/-vi/ol, n. See BASS-VIOL. 

Bash, v. i. [Fr. baisser, to lower, to hang one’s 
head. Cf. baisser Voreille, to look abashed. Cf. 
ABASH, To be affected with shame; to be 
ashamed. [Ods.] Spenser. 

Ba-shaw/, n. [Alsc. bassa; Per. basha, péshi, 
governor of a province, contr. and corrupt. of bad- 
Shih, pidshah, sovereign, king, great lord, from 
Per. pad, one who preserves, powerful, and shah, 
king. See PASHAW.] A title of honor in the Turk- 
ish dominions;—appropriately, the title of the 
prime vizier, but given to viceroys or governors of 
provinces, and to generals and other men of dis- 
tinction. [Now usually written pasha. | 

Bash/ful, a. [From bush, q. ra Having a down- 
cast look; hence, very modest, or modest to excess ; 
sheepish. Shak. 

Bash/’/fual-ly, adv. Ina bashful manner. 

Bash/ful-ness, 7. The quality of being bashful; 
excessive or extreme modesty. 

Syn.—BAsHFULNESS, Moprsty, DIFFIDENCE, SHY- 
NEss. Modesty arises from a low estimate of ourselves; 
bashfulness is an abashment or agitation of the spirits at 
coming into contact with others; digidence is produced 
by an undue degree of self-distrust; shyness usually 
arises from an excessive self-consciousness, and a pain- 
ful impression that every one is looking at us. A/odesty 
of deportment is becoming in all; bashfulness often gives 
rise to mistakes and blundering; dijfidence in society 
frequently makes a man a burden to himself; shyness 
usually produces a reserve or distance which is often 
mistaken for haughtiness. 

Biash/less,a. Shameless; unblushing.[ Obs.] Spenser. 

Bas’/hyle, n. (Chem.) See BASYLE. 

Ba/sie, a. (Chem.) 1. Relating to a base; perform- 
ing the office of a base in a salt. Ure. 

2. Having the base in excess, or the amount of 
the base atomically greater than that of the acid, 
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or exceeding in proportion that of the related neu- 
tral salt. 
Ba/si-fi’er, n. 
salifiable base. 
Ba/si-tfy, v.¢. (Lat. basis, base, and facere, to make.] 
(Chem.) To convert into a salifiable base. 
Bavi-Zyn/i-tim,n. [Gr. Baots, base, and yvvi, 
woman.] (Bot.) The pedicel on which the ovary 
of certain flowers, as the passion-flower, is seated. 
Lindley. 
Bias/il, n. [Fr. basile, from base. See Bass, n.] 
The slope or. angle to which the cutting edge of a 
tool, as a plane, is ground. Grier. 
Bas/il, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BASILED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BASILING.] To grind or form the edge of to an 
angle. Moxon. 
Bas/il, n. [Fr. basilic, It. basilico, N. Lat. basilicum, 
from Gr. Bactdixés, royal, from Pac.dets, king; 
Ger. kénigskraut, Fr. la plante royale.] (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Ocymwm, all the species of which 
are natives of warm climates. They are fragrant 
aromatic plants, and one species, the sweet basil 
(O. basilicum), is much used in cookery, especially 
in France. Loudon. 
Bas/il, n. (Corrupt. from Eng. basan, Fr. basane, 
L. Lat. basanium, bazan, bazana, bazanna, ba- 
zenna.| The skin of a sheep tanned. 
Bias/i-lar, a. ([Fr. basilaire, N. Lat. basilaris, 
Bis/i-la-ry, from Lat. basis. See BASE, n.] 

1. Relating to, or situated at, the base. 

2. (Anat.) Of, or pertaining to, certain parts 
which seem to serve as bases to others, as the 
sacrum and sphenoid bones. Dunglison. 

Ba-sil/ie, n. [Fr. basilique, Pr. basilica, Lat. 

ERa-stl/i-ed, basilica, Gr. BactdcKh (sc. olkia, or 
aro), from Lat. basilicus, Gr. Bactdrxés, royal, from 
BactAsés, king.] 

1. Originally, the palace of a king; but afterward 
an apartment provided in the houses of persons of 
importance, where assemblies were held for dispen- 
sing justice; and hence, any large hall used for this 
purpose. 

2. (Mod. Arch.) A church, chapel, cathedral, or 
royal palace. Gwilt. 

3. A digest of the laws of Justinian, translated 
from the original Latin into Greek, by order of 
Basil I., in the ninth century. PCy ee 

Ba-silie, a. (Lat. basilicus, Gr. Baotdtkés. See 
Ba-silie-al, supra. | 

1. In the manner of a public edifice or cathedral. 

2. (Anat.) Pertaining to certain parts, which the 
ancients supposed to have an important function in 
the animal economy, as the middle vein of the right 
arm. Dunglison. 

Ba-silV/ie-an, a. Relating to, or resembling, a ba- 
silica; basilical. 

There can be no doubt that the first churches in Constanti- 
nople were in the basilican form. Vilman. 

Ba-stli-ebn,n. [¥Fr., Pr., & Lat. basilicon, from 
Lat. basilicus, Gr. Bacidixés. See supra.] (Med.) 
An ointment composed of wax, pitch, resin, and 
olive-oil. Dunglison. 

Bas/i-lisk, n. [Lat. basilicus, Gr. Bactdickos, a lit- 
tle king, a kind of serpent, dim. of Bact\eds, aking; 
so named from some prominences on the head re- 
sembling a crown; Pr. basilisc, basilesc, Fr. basilic.] 

1. A fabulous serpent, called a cockatrice, and 
said to be produced from a cock’s egg brooded by a 
serpent. The ancients alleged that its hissing would 
drive away all other serpents, and that its breath, 
and even its look, was fatal. 

Make me not sighted like the basilisk. 

2. (Nat. Hist.) 
A genus of rep- 
tiles belonging 
to the family of 
Lguanid@é or liz- 
ards. 

(@- This genus 
is remarkable for a 
membranous bag of 
a triangular shape 
rising vertically 
above the occiput, 
which can be filled 
with air at pleas- 
ure; also for an elevated dentated crest along the back, 
that can be raised or depressed at will. Baird. 

3. (Mil.) A large piece of ordnance, so called 
from its supposed resemblance to the serpent of 
that name, or from its size. [Obs.] 

Bas/il-weed, n. (Bot.) Wild basil; a plant of the 
genus Clinopodium. Muhlenberg. 

Ba/sin (ba/sn),n. [O. Fr., O. Sp., & Pr. bacin, N. 
Fr. bassin, It. bacino, L. Lat. bacchinus, from bacca, 
a water vessel. Cf. D. bak, trough, bowl, and Ger. 
bach, brook, orig. a cavity where the water flows. 
O. Eng. beck. See Bac.] 

1. A hollow vessel or dish, to hold water for wash- 
ing, and for various other uses. 

2. Any hollow place containing water, as a pond, 
a dock for ships, a little bay. Pope. 

3. A hollow vessel of different kinds used in the 
arts or manufactures, as that used by glass-grinders 
for forming concave glasses, by hatters in molding 
a hat into shape, &e. 

4. (Geol.) An isolated or circumscribed forma- 
tion, particularly where the strata dip inward, on 


(Chem.) That which converts into a 


Shak, 





Hooded Basilisk 
(Basiliscus mitratus). 
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all sides, toward the center ;— especially applied to 
the coal formations, called coal-basins or coal-fields. 

5. (Physical Geog.) (a.) A circular or oval valley, 
or depression of the surface, the lowest part of 
which is generally occupied by a lake, or traversed 
by ariver. (b.) The entire tract of country drained 
by a river, or to a sea or lake. 

Ba/simed (ba/snd), a. Inclosed in a basin. ‘“Ba- 
sined rivers.” Young. 

Bas/i-net, n. See BASCINET. 

Ba/sis, n.; pl. BA/SES. [Lat. basis, Gr. Gaows. See 
BASE. ] 

1. The foundation of any thing; that on which a 
thing rests. Dryden. 

2. (Arch.) The pedestal of a pillar or shaft. ‘If 
no basis bear my rising name.” Pope. 

3. The groundwork or first principle; that which 
supports. 

The basis of all excellence is truth. 
The basis of public credit is good faith. 

4. (Pros.) The smallest trochaic rhythm. 

5. The principal component part of a thing. 

Ba-sis/i-ty, n. (Chem.) The state or quality of being 
a base. Jour. of Science. 

Ba-sis’o-liite, a. (Bot.) Prolonged at the base, as 
certain leayes. Wright. 

Ba/sist, n. (Jus.) A singer of bass. 

Bask, v.i. [imp. & p. p. BASKED (biskt); p. pr. & 
vb. n. BASKING.] [Cf. D. bakeren; zich in de zon 
bakeren, to bask in the sun, Ger. bdchern, bacheln, 
to revive by warmth, bahen, to nourish, O. H. Ger. 
pahan, akin to bachan, N. H. Ger. backen, Eng. bake.] 
To lie in warmth; to be exposed to genial heat. 

Basks in the glare, and stems the tepid wave. Goldsmith. 

Bask, v. t. To warm by continued exposure to 
heat; to warm with genial heat. 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength. Milton, 

Bas/ket, n. ve basgawd, basged, bascod, Ir. bas- 
caid, bascaeid, basceid, Corn. basket, Lat. bascauda ; 
“barbara de pictis venit bascauda Britannis,” Mar- 
tialis ; W. basg, plaiting, network. 

1. A vessel made of twigs, rushes, splinters, or 
other flexible things, interwoven. ‘‘Rude baskets 
... woven of the flexile willow.” Dyer. 

2,. The contents of a basket; as much as a basket 
will contain; as, a basket of fish. 

3. (Arch.) The vase of the Corinthian capital. 


Gwilt. 
4. (Mil.) A gabion. See GABION, 

Bas’ket, v.t. To put in a basket. Cowper. 

Bas/’ket-fish, n. (Jchth.) A star-fish of the genus 
Astrophyton. It has five rays issuing from an an- 
gular body, and dividing into innumerable curled 
filaments. 

Bas/ket-hilt, n. [See Hitt.] The hilt of asword 
with a covering wrought like basket-work, to pro- 
tect the hand. Hudibras. 

Bas/ket-hilt/ed, a. Having a hilt of basket-work. 

Bas/ket-ry,7. Baskets taken collectively, or in gen- 
eral. 

Bask/ing-shirk, n. (Ichth.) The largest species 
of shark (Selache maxima), so called from its habit 
of lying much on the surface of the water, basking 
in the sun. See SHARK. 

Baslard,n. A short sword or dagger, worn in the 
fifteenth century. Mir. for Mag. 

Bas/net, n. See BASCINET. 

Ba/son (ba/sn), n. See BASIN. 

Basque (bask), a. Relating to Biscay, or its people, 
or their language. 

Basque (bask), n. [Fr., prob. so called 
because this fashion of dress came from 
the Basques.} A part of a lady’s dress, 
resembling a jacket with a short skirt. 

Bas/quish (bask/ish), a. [Fr. Basque, 
Biscayan, Ger. Baskisch.] Pertaining 
to the country, people, or language of 
Biscay; Basque. [Obs.] Browne. , 

Biis-re-liéf! (bi-re-leef’),n. See BAss- & 
RELIEF. 

Bass, n. sing. & pl. [A corruption of 
barse, q.v.] (Ichth.) A fish of the genus Zabrazx. 

{= One species, called also sea-dace, or sea-wolf (L. 
lupus), is found on the British coast, andis from twelve to 
eighteen inches in length, dusky blue on the upper parts 
of the body, and silvery white below. Another species 
oceurs in the American rivers (ZL. lineatus), called also 
striped bass or rock-fish, marked with seven or eight 
longitudinal black lines on a silver-colored ground. Baird. 

Sea-bass, a striped fish of the Perch family, found in 
the American seas (Centropristes nigricanus), and grow- 
ing to the weight of two or three pounds. Storer. 

Bass, n. [A corruption or modification of bast, q. v.] 

1. (Bot.) The tiel-tree (Tilia glabra), or its bark, 
which is used for making mats, &c. See BAsT. 

2. (Pron. bis.) A hassock or thick mat on which 
persons kneel at church. 

Bass, n. (Mus.) The lowest part in a musical com- 
position. [Written also base. ] 

Bass, v.¢t. To sound in a deep tone, Shak. 

Bas’sa,n. See BASHAW. 

Bias/set, or Bas-sét/, n. LE, bassette, It. bassetta, 
from bassetto, somewhat low, dim. of basso, low. 
See BASE, n.] A game at cards, resembling the 
modern faro, said to have been invented at Venice 
by a nobleman, who was banished for the invention. 

Some dress, some dance, some play, not to forget 
Your piquet parties, and your dear basset. 


Johnson. 
Hamilton. 





Rowe. 
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Bas/set, n. [See infra.] (Geol.) The emergence of 
strata at the surface; the outcrop. Lyell. 

Bias/set, v. i. [Cf. O. Fr. basset, somewhat low, 
dim. of bas, low, and basil.} (Geol.) To incline 
upward so as to appear at the surface; to crop out; 
as, a vein of coal bassets, 

Bas/set, a. Inclined upward; as the basset edge of 
strata. Lyell. 

Bas/set-hérn, n. [Cf. O. Fr. & Pr. basset, some- 
what low. See supra.) A musical instrument 
blown with a reed, and resembling a clarionet, but 
of much greater compass, embracing nearly four 


octaves. P. Cyc. 
Bas/set-ing,n. The upward direction of a vein in 
a mine, or of a stratum in geology. Whewell. 


It. bassetto 


somewhat low; coun- 
ASSET, n.| 


Bas-stt'to, n. 
(Mus.) A tenor or 


ter-tenor. See 
small bass-viol. 
Bass/-hoérn, nn. (Mus.) A wind instrument of- low 
tone, deeper than the bassoon. Moore. 
Bas/si-met, n. (Cf. Fr. bassinet, dim. of bassin. 
See Basin.] A wicker basket with a covering or 
hood over one end, in which young children are 
placed asin a cradle. Encyc. Dom. Econ. 
as'so, n. [It. See BAsE, a.] (Mus.) (a.) The 


bass or lowest part; as, to sing basso. (b.) One 
who sings this part. 
IBas!so-ri-lie'vo. See BASS-RELIEF. 
Bas/’sock, n. The same as BAss, a mat. Bailey. 


augm. of basso, low. See BASE, a. 
(Mus.) A wind instrument of the ree 
kind, furnished with eleven holes, which 
are stopped by the fingers, as in flutes. 
(=~ Its compass comprehends three oc- 
taves. For convenience of carriage it is di- 
vided into two parts; whence it is also called 
a fagot. 
Bas-soon/ist, n. 


Bas-soon’,n. [Fr. basson, It. SE) eel 


A performer on the 
bassoon. Busby. 

Bas’so-rine, n. ([Fr. bassorine.] A 
constituent part of a species of gum from 
Bassora, as also of gum tragacanth, and 
some gum resins. Ure. 

Bass/-re-liéf’ (bis’re-leef’), n. [Fr. bas- 
relief, It. bassorilievo, from Fr. bas, It. 
basso, low, and Fr. relief, It. rilievo, 
raised work, from rilevare, to raise, Fr. 
relever. See RELIEF.] Sculpture, whose figures 
do not stand out far from the ground or plane on 
which they are formed. See RELIEF. 

Bass/-vi/ol, n. (Mus.) A stringed instru- 
ment used for playing the bass or gravest 
part; the violoncello. 

Bass’=-wood,n. (Bot.) A species of tree 
resembling the lime or linden of Europe 





Bassoon. 


(Tilia Americana); whitewood. See 
BASS. Bartlett. 
Bast,n. [A-S. best, Icel., Sw., Dan., D., 


& Ger. bast, O. H. Ger. bast, past.] 

1. The inner bark of the lime-tree, and 
hence matting, cordage, &c., made of the 
bark of the linden or lime-tree. 

2. A thick mat or hassock for persons to F 
kneel on at church. See Bass. Ash, Bass-viol. 

Bas'td. [It.] (Mus.) Enough, or stop;—a term used 
by the leader of a band to stop a performer. Moore. 

Bas/tard,n. ([O. Fr. & Pr. bastard, bastart, N. Fr. 
batard, Sp., Pg., & It. bastardo, L. Lat. bastardus, 
Ger. bastart, from O. Fr. & Pr. bast, N. Fr. bat, 
a pack-saddle used as beds by the muleteers, L. Lat. 
basta, bastum, and the term. ard, art, which see; 
O. Fr. jils de bast, son of the pack-saddle; as the 
muleteers were accustomed to use their saddles for 
beds in the inns. See Cervantes, Don Quixote, 
chap. 16, and cf. BANTLING. | 

1. A natural child; a child begotten and born out 
of wedlock; an illegitimate or spurious child; one 
born of an illicit union. 

{= By the civil and canon laws, and by the laws of 
many of the United States, a bastard becomes a legitimate 
child by the intermarriage of the parents at any future 
time. But by those of England, and of some of the States 
of the Union, a child, to be legitimate, must at least be 
born after the lawful marriage. Kent. Blackstone. 

Bastard eigne or bastard elder (Law), the bastard son 
of aman who afterward marries the mother, and has a 
legitimate son, who is called mulier puisne, or younger. 

A Blackstone. 

2. (Sugar Refining.) (a.) An inferior quality of 
soft brown sugar, obtained from the concentration 
of sirups that have already given sugar by several 
boilings. (b.) A large size of mold, in which sugar 
is drained. Ure. 

3. A kind of sweet Spanish wine, approaching 
muscadel in flavor, of which there were two sorts, 
white and brown. 

Brown bastard is your only drink. Shak. 
Bas/tard, a. 1. Begotten and born out of lawful 
matrimony; illegitimate. Shak, 

2. Lacking in genuineness; spurious, false; adul- 
terate;— applied to things which resemble those 
which are genuine, but are really not so. 

That bastard seif-love which is so vicious in itself, and pro- 
ductive of so many vices. Barrow, 

3. (Mil.) Of an unusual make or proportion, 
whether longer or shorter; — used of pieces of artil- 
lery. [Obs.] 
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BASTARD 


4, (Prini.) Abbreviated, as the half title, on a 
page preceding the full title-page of a book. 
Bastard file, a file intermediate between the coarsest 
and the second cut. 
Bis/tard, v.t. To male or determine to be a bas- 
tard. Bacon. 
Bas/tard-i¢e, n. Bastardy. [Obds.] Chapman. 
Bas’tard-ism, 7. he state of a bastard. [ Obs.] 
Bas/tard-ize, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. BASTARDIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. BASTARDIZING. | 
1. To make or proye to be a bastard; to convict of 
being a bastard; to declare or decide legally to be 
illegitimate. 
_ The law is so indulgent as not to bastardize the child, if 


born, though not begotten, in lawful wedlock. Blackstone, 
2. To beget out of wedlock. Shak. 
Bis’tard-ly, adv. In the manner of a bastard; 
spuriously. [Obs.] Donne. 


Bias/tard-wing,n. (Ornith.) Three, four, or five 
quill-like feathers, placed on a small joint, rising 
from the middle part of the wing, and correspond- 
ing to the thum) in some mammalia. 

Bias’tar dy,n. A state of being a bastard, or be- 
gotten and born out of lawful wedlock ; illegitimacy, 

They blot my name with hateful bastardy. Drayton. 

Biiste, v. ft. [Cf. Iccl. beysta, to strike, powder, Sw. 

basa, to beat with a rod.] 

1. To beat with a stick; to cudgel. 

One man was basted by the keeper for carrying some people 
oyer on his back. Pepys. 

2. To sprinkle flour and salt and drip butter or 
fat on, as on meat in roasting. 

The fat of roasted mutton falling on the birds will serve to 
baste them. Swift. 

Baste, v. t. [imp.& p.p. BASTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BASTING.] [O. Fr. bastir, now bitir, Sp. bastear, 
It. imbastire, Sp. embastar, from O. IL. Ger. bestan, 
to sew, M. H. Ger. besten, to bind, buost, rope, from 
O. Hi. Ger. bast. See BAst.] 

1. To sew slightly, or with long stitches. Shak. 
2. To mark with tar, as sheep. [Prov. Eng.] 
Bas-tile’ (bas-teel/ or bis’teel) (Synop., § 150), 2. 
O. Fr. bastille, fortress, from O. Fr. bastir, now 
atir, to build.] Originally, a temporary wooden 
tower used in warfare; hence, any tower or fortifi- 
cation. 
Yo fight... along the high bastiles... which overtopped 
the walls. Holland, 
(e- The name has been specifically applied to an old 
fortification in Paris, built in the Ith century, long used 
as a state prison, but demolished by the populace of the 
city in 1789 


EBas/ti-mtn'to,n. [It.] Aship. [Obs.] Glover. 
Bis/timade’,/».  ([Fr. 2 
Bias'ti-na/do baston- ZA 


nade, Pr. & Sp. bastona- 
da, It. bastonata, from O, 
Fr. baston, now baton, Pr. 
& Sp. baston, It. bastone, 
a stick or staff. Cf. 
Bastre.] A sound beating 
with a stick or cudgel; 
specifically, a form of pun- 
ishmentamong the Turks, 
Chinese, and others, con- 
sisting in beating an of- 
fender on the soles of his 
feet. 

Bias/timide’,)v. ¢t. To 

Bas/ti-nia’do, § beatwith 
a stick or cudgel, espe- 
cially on the soles of the 


feet. Bastinado. 
Bias/tion (bist/yun), x. [Fr. & Sp. bastion, Pr. 

bustio, It, bas- 

tione, from O. 


BRE. ers co, De 
bastir, It. bas- 
tire, to build.] 
(Fort.) A part 
,of the main in- 
closure which 
projects toward 
the exterior, 
consisting of 
the jfuces and 
the flanks. Two 
adjacent  bas- 
tions are con- 


nected by the ay Sy 
curtain ek A, bastion, Barcelona; a, curtain angle; 
ie 7 a b, shoulder angle; ¢, salient angle; a, a, 
eos ye gorge; a, b, flank; a, d, curtain; 0, ¢, face. 
or one wil 1e 


adjacent flank of the other. The distance between 
the flanks of a bastion is called the gorge. A lunctte 
is a detached bastion. [Sce also /ilust. of Ravelin.] 
Bas/tioned, ¢@. Furnished with a bastion. Holmes. 
Bias/to, n. [It. & Sp. basto, Fr. baste, m.] The ace 
of clubs at quadrille. Pope. 
Bas/ton, n. [O. Fr. baston, N. Fr. 
baton, L. Lat. basto. See BATON. ] 
1. A staff or cudgel used in tour- 
naments. [Obs.] ‘‘To fight with 
blunt bastons.” Holland. 
2. (Her.) A staff or cudgel gen- 
erally borne as a mark of bastar- 
dy, and properly containing one 
eighth in breadth of the bend-sinister, 





Ogilvie. 
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Bas/ton, n. [O. Fr. baston, N. Fr. baton, L. Lat. 
basto. See supra.) (Arch.) A round molding in 
the base-of a column;- ___» 

—called also a tore, or 
torus. 

Bas/Fle (bis/il),n. [Gr. 
Baows, base, and %An, 
wood, and in a chemi- 
cal sense, a simple sub- 
stance, a base. See BASE and BAsIs.] (Chem.) An 
electro-positive ingredient of a compound, whether 
elementary, or, if compound, performing the func- 
tions of an element. 

(27 The term radical was formerly, and is still, em- 
ployed to denote the same object. See RapicaL. Graham. 

Bias/y-lotis, a. Pertaining to, or partaking of the 
nature of, basyle. Graham. 

Bat, n. [A-S. bat, allied to beatan, to beat. Cf. Fr. 
batte, a beater (thing), a wooden sword, from bat- 
tre, to beat, Pr. batre, It. battere, Lat. batuere, to 
beat; Ir. bat, bata, stick, staff. ] 

1. A heavy stick or club; a piece of wood with 
one end thicker or broader than the other, used in 
playing ball. 

2. (Mining.) Shale or bituminous shale. Airwan. 

3. A sheet of cotton prepared for filling quilts or 
comfortables; batting. 

4. A piece of a brick less than one-half of its 
length. Gwilt, 

Bat, v.i. To manage a bat, or play with one. Mason. 

Bat, n. (Corrupt. from : 
O. Eng. back, backe, E 
Scot. back, backie é 
bird, Dan. aften-bakhke 
(aften, evening), Sw. 
natt-bachka (natt, 
night).] (Nat. Hist.) 
A class, or one of a 
class, of true quadru- 
peds or mammals hay- 
ing a kind of wings 
made by the extension of the fingers to support a 
membranous expansion which stretches from the 
side of the neck, by the toes, to the tail 

0 The smaller species have a skin like a mouse, 
which they much resemble but for their wings. ‘The bats 
are called cheiropters; there are two groups; the first, 
Carnivorous, or Insectivorous, comprises the vampire 
and the common bats, including all the American; the 
second are the Frugivorous or fruit-cating, and belong to 
tropical Asia. 

Bats, which haye something of beasts and birds. Locke. 
Silent bats in drowsy clusters cling. Goldsmith. 

Bat/’a-ble, a. [Abbrey. from debatable, q. v.] Dis- 
putable ; debatable. The land between England 
and Scotland, when the kingdoms were distinct, was 
a subject of contention, and hence was called batable 
ground. Cowell, 

Bat-ar-deaw! (bat-ir-dd/), ». [Fr. batardeau, 
perh. contr. from bastarne @eau, water-car. Cf. 
Eng. coffer-dam and Ger. krippe, crib.] 

1. A coffer-dam. Brande. 

2. (Mil.) A wall built across a ditch or fortifica- 
tion, with a sluice-gate by which the height of water 
2 es ditch on both sides of the wall may be regu- 

ated. 

Ba-ta'tas,n. [Sp. batata, Spanish potato, Fr. ba- 
tate, N. Lat. convolvulus batatas.| (Bot.) A genus 
of plants having tuberous roots, belonging to the 
order Convolvulacee. The Batatas edulis (or Con- 
volvulus batatas of some botanists) is the sweet 
potato. Baird. 

Ba-ta/vi-an, n. 1. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of Batavia, or Holland. 

2. A native or inhabitant of Batavia, in Java. 

Ba-ta/vi-an, a. ((eog.) Pertaining to Batavia or 
its inhabitants. 

Bitch, n. [From bake, A-S. bacan. Cf. Ger. gebtick 
and D. baksel.] 

1. The quantity of bread baked at one time. 

2. Any work or business dispatched at onee, or 
any quantity of things so united as to have like 
qualities, B. Jonson. 

Bite, n. [Hither from A-S. bate, contention, or an 
abbrey. from debate, q. v.] Strife ; contention. 
{Obs.] ‘“ Breeds no bate with telling.” Shak. 

Bate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BATING.] [Abbreviated from abate, q. v.] 

1. To lessen by retrenching, deducting, or redu- 
cing; to abate. 

He must either bate the laborer’s wages, or not employ or 
not pay him. Locke, 

2. To allow by way of abatement or deduction. 

These are the conditions of his treating with God, to whom 
he bates nothing of what he stood upon with the parliament. 

3. To leave out; to except. 

Bate me the king, and, be he flesh and blood, 
He lies that says it. Beau. § Fl. 

4. Toremoye. [Obs.] 

About autumn bate the earth from about the roots of olives, 
and lay them bare. Holland. 

5. To deprive of. [Obs. and rare.] 

When baseness is exalted, do not bate 
The place its honor for the person’s sake. —-_H/erbert. 
6. To attack; to molest. [Obs.] See Barr. 
Barking and biting all that him do bate. Spenser. 
Bate, v.i. 1. Toremit or retrench a part; — with of. 
Abate thy speed, and I will bate of mine. Dryden 





Baston. 





Bat. 








BATHORSE 


2. To penetrate; tosinkin. [0bs.] 
Yet there the steel staid not, but inly bate 
Deep in the flesh, and opened wide a red flood gate. Spenser. 
3. To flutter as a hawk; to bait. Te 
Bate, imp. of bite. [Obs.] pee 
Ba-teaw! (bat-5/), n.; pl. BA-TEAUX! (bat-dz/). 
Written also, but less properly, batteau.] [Fr. 
ateau, Pr. batelh, Sp. batel, It. battello, L. Lat. ba- 
tellus, from It. batto, rowing-hoat, Te Cate battus, 
batus, which agrees with A-S. bat, Icel. badr, Ww. 
bad, boat.] A light boat, long in proportion to its 
breadth, and wider in the middle than at the ends. 
Bateau-bridge, a floating bridge supported by bateaux 
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aaaa, bateaux ; bbbb, balks; cc, chesses. 
Bate’-breed/ing, a. Breeding or causing strife. 
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[Obs.] Shak. 
Bite/ful, a. Exciting contention ; contentious. 
[Obs.] *‘Tt did bateful question frame.” — Sidney. 
Bate/less, a. Notto be abated. [Obs.] Shak. 


Bate’ment,n. |For abatement. See BATE.] Abate- 
ment; deduction; diminution. [ Obs.] Mowon. 

Bit’-fowler, n. One who practices or finds sport 
in bat-fowling. Barrington. 

Bat!/-fowl/ing, n. A mode of catching birds at 
night, by holding a torch or other light, and beating 
the bush or perch where they roost. The birds, fly- 
ing to the light, are caught with nets or otherwise. 

Bat/ful,a. [O. Eng. bat, increase, Icel. bati, amelio- 
ration, batna, to grow better, A-S. bet, better, Goth. 
ga-batman, to profit, Dan. baade, gain, profit. See 
BATTEL and BATTEN, and cf. BeTTER.] Rich; fer- 
tile. Love.) “ Batful valleys.” Drayton. 

Bath, n.; pl. BATHS. [A-S. baeth, pl. batho, O. Sax. 
bath, Icel., Sw., Dan., D., & Ger. bad, O. H. Ger. 
pad, Sky. bad, vad, to bathe. } 

1. A receptacle of water for persons to plunge or 
wash their bodies in. 

2. A building containing an apartment or serics 
of apartments arranged for bathing. 

Among the ancients, the public bat/is were of amazing ex- 
tent and magnificence. Giwilt. 

3. The act of exposing the body, for purposes of 
cleanliness, health, &c., to water or vapor; as, a 
cold bath; a medicated bath; a steam bath, &c. 

4. (Chem.) A medium, as heated sand, ashes, 
steam, or the like, through which heat is applied to 
a body. 

5. A TW[ebrew measure containing the tenth of a 
homer, or seven gallons and four pints, as a meas- 
ure for liquids; and three pecks and three pints, as 
a dry measure. Calmet. 

Order of the Bath, a high order of British knighthood, 
composed of three classes, viz., Knights grand crosses, 
knights commanders, and knights companions, abbrevi- 
ated thus: Gs 3..C., 1K. Gail; Koss; 


Bith/-briek, n. A preparation of calcareous earth 
in the form of a brick, used for cleaning knives. 

Bathe, v.t. [imp.& p. p. BATHED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BATHING.] [A-8. bathian, O. H. Ger. padon, N. H. 
Ger. & D. baden, Dan. bade, Icel. & Sw. bada. See 


Barn. ] 
1. To wash by immersion, as ina bath. ‘ Chan- 


cing to bathe herself in the River Cydnus.” South. 
2. To moisten or suffuse with a liquid. ‘ Her 
bosom bathed in blood.” Dryden. 


Bathe, v.i. 1. To be, or lie, in a bath; to be in 
water, or in other liquid. ‘They bathe in_sum- 
mer.” Waller. 

2. To immerse or coyer one’s self, as in a bath. 
“To bathe in fiery floods.” Shak. ‘Bathe in the 
dimples of her cheek.” Lloyd. 

Bathe, n. The immersion of the body in water; as, 
to take one’s usual bathe. Ed. Rev. 

Bath/er, n. One who bathes. 

Ba-théf/ie, a. Pertaining to the bathos. [?are.] 

Bath/ing-ma-¢hine’, 7. A small room on wheels, 
to be driven into the water for the convenience of 
bathers, who undress and dress therein. Simmonds. 

Bath/ing-titb, n. A vessel for bathing, usually 
made either of wood or tin. 

Bith/-mét/al, n. An alloy consisting of four and 
a half ounces of zine and one pound of copper. 

Bat/hérse (baw/hors), nm. [Fr. bat, pack-saddle, 
cheval de bat, pack-horse. See BAsTARD.] A 
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BATHOS 


horse belonging to an officer, or to the baggage 
train. Macaulay. 
Bia/thos, n. [Gr. PaSos, depth, from avis, deep.] 
(?het.) A ludicrous descent from the elevated to the 
mean, in writing or speech. Arbuthnot. 
Biith’-room, 2. An apartment for bathing. Tooke. 
Bath’/y-mét/rie-al, «. Pertaining to bathymetry. 
Ba-thym/e-try, n. [Gr. GaSos, depth, and pérporv, 
measure.] The art or science of sounding, or meas- 
uring depths in the sea. Dani. 
Bat/ing, prep., or, more properly, a participle, 
With the exception of; excepting. 

We have little reason to think that they [children] pring 
many ideas with them, bating some faint ideas of hunger an 
thirst. Locke. 

Bitlist, n. [Fr. batiste, O. Fr. baptiste, toile bap- 
tiste, from Lat. baptista, Gr. Barriorijs, a baptizer, 
either from the pretended inventor, Baptiste Cham- 
bray, a linen weayer in Flanders, in the thirteenth 
century, or because this fine linen was used to wipe 
the heads of the young children that had just re- 
ceived baptism.] A fine linen cloth made in certain 
parts of France. Simmonds. 

Bat/let, n. [From baé.] A small bat, or square 
piece of wood with a handle, for beating linen 
when taken out of the buck. Shak. 

Bat*man,n. [Per. bvtman.] ‘A weight used in 
the East, varying according to the locality; in Tur- 
key, the greater batman is about 157 pounds, the 
lesser only a fourth of this; at Aleppo and Smyrna, 
the batman is 17 pounds; in Persia, from 6 to 10 
pounds. Simmonds. 

Bat/man (bit/man or baw/man), 2. 
pack-saddle. See BATuORSE.] A person having 
charge of the bathorse and his load, &c. Macaulay. 

Baton’ (bi-tong’), Jn. [Fr. baton. See BASTON 

Ia-toon’ (ba-tdon/), and BASTE. | 

1. A staff or truncheon, used for yarious pur- 
poses; as, the baton of a field marshal; the baton 
of a conductor in musical performances; the baton 
of a policeman. 

He held the baton of command. Prescott. 


2. (Her.) A bar on an escutcheon, usually deno- 
ting bastardy. Burke. 
Ba-tra@! ehi-d (ba-triki-&), n. pl. [Gr. Barpaxeros, 
from fdarpayos, frog.] (Zo0l.) The order of rep- 
tiles which includes the frogs and related animals. 
See AMPHIBIA. Dana. 
Ba-tra/chi-an, a. (Zo0l.) Pertaining to animals of 
the order Batrachia. 

Ba-tra/ehi-an, n. (Zo0dl.) An animal of the order 
Batrachia. 

Bat/va-ehoid, a. [Gr. Barpaxos, frog, and eidos, 
shape ; Gr. Parpaxcdns. frog-like.] Having the 
form of a frog. 

Bat/vra-chod/my-bm/a-chy, n. [Gr. Barpayopvo- 
paxia, from Parpaxos, frog, pis, Mouse, and paxn, 
battle.] The battle between the frogs and mice ;— 
a parody on the Iliad, of uncertain authorship. 

Bat/ra-ehoph/a-gotis, a. [Gr. Barpaxos, frog, 
and aye, to eat.] Feeding on frogs. Quart. ev. 

Bat’s’man, n. The one who wields the bat in 
cricket, &c.; a batster. 

Bat’s’/wing, n. A form of gas-burner with a slit at 
the top, so that the gas issuing from this burns in a 
flame shaped like a ba?’s wing. Francis. 

Batta,n, (Wind. battah, extra allowance to troops 
in the field.] An allowance made to military ofli- 
cers in the service of the East India Company, in 
addition to their pay. PICU. 

Bat/ta-ble, a. (Cf. BATFuL, BATTEN, and BAr- 
TEL.|] Capable of cultivation; fertile; productive ; 
fattening. [Obs.] Burton. 

Bat/tail-ant,n. [Fr. bataillant, p. pr. of batailler, 


to combat, Pr. batalhar. See BArriEr.] A com- 
batant. [Obs.] Shelton. 
Bat/tail-ant, a Equipped for battle; warlike; 
battailous. [Obs.] Spenser, 


Bat/tail-otis, a. [O. Fr. bataillous, bateillous. 
See supra.] Arrayed for battle, or appearing to be 
s0; warlike. [Obs.] ‘‘ In battailous aspect.” Milton. 

The French came foremost battailous and bold. Tuirfax. 

Bat-tal/ia (bat-tal/y4), n.  [Lat. & L. Lat. bat- 
talia, batalia, Pr. batailla, batatha, Wattle, combat; 
corps Varmée, Fr. bataille, general combat, O. Fr. 
division, body of troops; Sp. batalla, It. battaglia. 
See BATTLE. ] 

1. Vhe order of battle; disposition or arrange- 
ment of troops, brigades, regiments, battalions, &e., 
as for action. 

A drawing up the armies in battalia. 2p, Taylor. 

2. The main body of an army in array, as dis- 
tinguished from the wings. [Obs.] ‘Johnson. 

Bat-talVion (-tél/yun), n. [Fr. bataillon, It. batta- 
glione. See BATTALIA.] 

1. (Jfil.) A body of infantry, so called from being 
originally a body of troops arrayed for battle; con- 
sisting, in the British army, of about cight hundred 
men, under the command of a lieutenant-colonel. 
In the United States service, an aggregation of from 
two to ten companies. 4 

2. An army drawn up for battle. pobe Shak. 

Bat-taVioned, a. Formed into battalions. Barlow. 

Bat/tel (bit/tl), 2. eee BATTLE.] (Law.) A 
species of trial in which a person accused of felony 
was allowed to fight with his accuser, and make 
proof thereby of his guilt or innocence. 


[Fr. bat, a. 
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{= This species of trial was introduced into England 
by William, the Norman Conqueror, The contest was had 
before the judges, on a piece of ground inclosed, and the 
combatants were bound to fight till the stars appeared, 
unless the death of one party or victory sooner decided 
the contest. It is now abolished. Blackstone. 


Bat/tel, v.i. (Cf. BATFuL and BATTEN. ] 
1. To grow fat. [Obs.] 
The well batteling of the babe pleads aloud for hercare, Fuller. 


2. To stand indebted, at the buttery, at Oxford, 
England, for provisions and drink. 

3. To reside or keep terms at the university. 

Bat/tel, xn. [From O. Eng. bat, increase, and A-8. 
del, deal, portion.] Provisions taken by Oxford 
students from the buttery, and also the charges 
thereon, 

Bat/tel, a. [See BATTEL, v. 7.] 
ful; productive; prolific. [Obds.] 

A battel soil for grain, for pasture good. 

Bat/tel-er 1 

Bavier ” n. [See BArren, n.] 

1. A student at Oxford who stands indebted in 
the college books for provisions and drink at the 
buttery ; — formerly, one who paid for nothing but 
what he called for, answering nearly to a sizar at 
Cambridge. Wright. 

2. One who keeps terms, or resides at the uni- 
versity. 

Bat/te-ment, n. [Fr. battement, from battre, to 
beat. See BATTER.) A beating; striking; im- 
pulse. [Obs.] Darwin, 

Bat/tem (bit/tn), v. t [imp. & p. p. BATTENED; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. BATTENING.] [See BATFUL.] 

1. To make fat by plenteous feeding; to fatten. 
“Battening our flocks,” Milton. 

2. To fertilize or enrich, as land. Philips. 

Bat/ten, v. i. To grow or become fat ; to live in 
luxury, or to grow fat in ease and luxury. Dryden. 

The pampered monarch battening in ease. Garth. 


Bat/ten, n. [Also written batton. From the Fr. 
baton, stick, staff. Cf. Baron. ] 
1. A piece of board, or scantling, of a few inches 
in breadth, used for various purposes. 
2. The movable bar of a loom, which strikes in 
or closes the threads of a woof. Francis. 
Bat/ten, v.t. To form or fasten with battens. 
To batten down, to fasten down with battens, as the 
hatches of a ship during a storm. 


Bat/ten-ing (bit‘tn-ing), n. Battens fixed to walls 
for nailing laths to. 

Bat/ter, v.t. [imp. Sp. p. BATTERED; p. pr. & rd. 
nN. BATTERING.] [Fr. battre, Pr. batre, It. batéere, 
from Lat. batwere, to strike, beat.] 

1. To beat with successive blows; to beat repeat- 
edly and with violence, so as to bruise, shake, or 
demolish; specifically, to attack with artillery; as, 
to batter a wall or rampart. 

2. To wear or impair with beating or by use. 
battered jade.” Pope. 

Bat/ter, v. 7. (Arch.) To slope gently backward, 
as a wall from a person standing before it.  Guwilt. 

Bat/ter, n. [Fr. battre.] (Arch.) A backward 
slope in the face of a wall, so as to make the plumb- 
line fall within the base. IFeale, 

Bat/ter, n. [From batter, y. t.] 

1. A mixture of several ingredients, as, flour, 
eggs, salt, &c., beaten together with some liquid, 
used in cookery, King. 

2. Dirt; loam, [Obs.] Holland. 


Stter 
Bat'ter, One who holds the bat in cricket. 


Biuts/ter, | 7 

Bat/ter-er, 2. One who batters or beats. 

Bat/ter-ing-ram,n. 1. (J/il.). An engine used to 
beat down the 
walls of be- 
sieged places, 

ter" it was a 

large beam, with 
a head of iron 
which was 
sometimes made 
to resemble the 
head of a ram. 
It was suspend- — 
ed by ropes to a = 
beam supported 
by posts, and 
balanced so as to 
swing backward 


Fertile; fruit- 


Fairfaa. 


«A 





and forward, : 
and was impelled by men against the wall. Grose. 
2. A )blacksmith’s hammer, suspended, and 


worked horizontally. 

Bat/ter-rnle, n. (Arch.) A plumb-line so con- 
trived that while the plummet hangs perpendicu- 
larly, the building may batter or slope, the edge of 
the instrument being made to differ from a vertical 
line in proportion as the wall is to taper. Wrancis, 

Bit/ter-y, n. [Fr. batterie, Pr. bataria, from Fr, 
battre, Pr. batre. See BATTER. ] 

1. The act of battering or beating. 
Strong wars they make, and cruel battery bend. Spenser. 


2. (Mil.) (a.) Any place where cannon or mor- 
tars are mounted, for battering a fortification or at- 
tacking anenemy. (b.) A body of cannon for use, 
taken collectively; as, to discharge the whole bat- 
tery at once; aship’s battery. 
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BATTLE-AX 


3. (Zlec.) A number of coated jars, so connected 
that they may be charged and discharged simulta- 
neously. 

4. (Galv.) An ap- 
paratus for genera- 
ting galvanic electri- 
city. 

tS" In the trough 
battery, copper and zine 
plates, connected in 
pairs, divide the trough 





into cells, which are eg 
filled with an acid or . : 
oxidizing liquid; the Electrical Battery. 


effect is exhibited when wires connected with the two 
end-plates are brought together. In Davy’s or Nichol- 
son's battery, the couples of plates are attached to a bar 
and plunged simultaneously into cells containing the acid. 
Smee's battery is formed of plates of zine and silver, with 
but one cell and one fluid. In Grove’s battery, platinum 
is the metal used with zine; two fluids are used, one of 
them in a porous cell surrounded by the other. In Bun- 


sens or the carbon battery, the carbon of gas coke is 


substituted for the platinum of Grove’s. 

5. (Law.) The unlawful beating of another. It 
includes every angry and violent touching of anoth- 
er’s person or clothes, or any thing attached to his 
person or held by him. 


Battery Wenfilade, or enfilading battery, one which 
scours or sweeps the whole line or length battered.— 
Battery en echarpe, one that plays obliquely. — Battery 
de revers, one that plays upon the enemy's back. — Caz- 
erade battery, several guns playing at the same time 
upon one place. [0bs.]— Cross batteries, two batteries 
which play athwart cach other, forming an angle wpon 
the object battered.— Jn battery, projecting, as a gun, 
into an embrasure or over a parapet in readiness for 
firing. — Out of battery, or from battery, withdrawn, as a 
gun, to a posi- 
tion for load- 
ing. —Batlery 
wagon, AWAL- 
on employed 
to transport 
the tools and 
materials for 
repair of thes 
carriages, &c., — 
of the bat- 
tery. 

Batting, n. 1. The management of a bat in play- 
ing games of ball. Mason, 

2. Cotton in sheets, prepared for quilts or bed- 
covers; bat. 

Bat/tish, a. co bat, an animal.] Resembling 


abat. [Rare. Vernon, 
Bat/tle,a. See BATTEL. ee 
[Fr. batille, Pr. batailla 


Hn 


Nei 


Bat’tle, n. Sp. batalla, Tt. 
battaglia, Lat. battalia, battualia the fighting and 
fencing exercises of soldiers and sladiators, from 
batuere, to strike, to beat, See BATTALIA and 
BATTER, v. t.] 

1. A fight or encounter between enemies or op- 
posing forces; an engagement; a combat. 

2. A body of forces, or division of an army; a 
battalion. [Obs.] 

The king divided his army into three batiles. | Bacon. 

The cavalry, by way of distinction, was called the hatile, 
and on it alone depended the fate of every action. Jobertson. 

8. The main body, as distinct from the van and 
rear. [Obs.] Hayward, 

A drawn battle, one in which neither party gains the 
victory. — A pitched battle, one in which the armies are 
previously drawn up in form, with a regular disposition 
of the forces. — Battle royal. (a.) A contest with fists or 
cudgels in which more than two are engaged; a melee. 
Thackeray. (b.) A fight of game-cocks, in which more 
than two are engaged. Grose.— To give batile is to attack 
an enemy; to join battle is properly to meet the attack; 
but perhaps this distinction is not always obseryed. 

Syn. — Barrie, ComBAT, FIGHT, ENGAGEMENT. These 
words agree in denoting a close encounter between con- 
tending parties. J%ght is a word of less dignity than the 
others. Except in poetry, it is more naturally applied 
to the encounter of a few individuals, and more com- 
monly an accidental one; as, a street fight. A combat 
is a close encounter, whether between few or many, and 
is usually premeditated. A battle is commonly more gen- 
eral and prolonged. An engagement supposes large num- 
bers on each side, engaged or. intermingled in the con- 
flict. . 

The battle proved decisive in favor of the House of York, 
and nearly forty thousand people were killed in that engage- 
ment. Fawkes, 

The combat deepens; on, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the graye! Campbell. 

Bit/tle, v.i. [imp.&p.p. BATTLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BATTLING.] [Fr. batailler, Pr. batathar, Sp. batal- 
lar, to combat. To join in battle; to 
contend in fight. 

To meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 


See supra. | 


Prior. 


BAt/tle, v. ¢. 1. To cover with armed force. Fairfax. 


2.. To strengthen with battlements. Fletcher. 
Bit/tle-ar-ray’, 1. [battle and array.] Array or 
order of battle; the disposition of forces preparato- 
ry to a battle. Campbell, 
Bat/tle-ax, ) 
Bit/tle-axe, |" 
(Mil.) A kind of 
ax formerly used 
as an offensive 
weapon. JV. Scott. 





Battle-ax. 
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ss BATTLEDOOR 


 Bat/tle-dodor (bit/tl-dor), n. 


) batallador, a great combatant, he 
| 
; 
. 


(Corrupt. from the 





strike a ball or shuttlecock; aracket, Battledoor. 
. [O. Eng. battleder.| A child’s peer: 
horn-book. [Obs.] Halliwell. 


Sp. 
wha has fought many battles; Pg. ba- 
talhador, It. battaghatore, Pr. batal- 
hier, batalhador, Fr. bataillewr, O. Fr. 
batailleur, bataillicr, warrior, soldier, 
from Fr. batailler, Pr. & Pg. batathar, 
Sp. batallar, It. battagliare, to combat. 
See BATTLE. | 
1. An instrument of play, witha han- 
dle and a flat board, or palm, used to 
Bat/tle-ment, 7». [Either from battle, to contend 
in fight, because the battlement was the wall on 
which the war- 
riors (O. Ir. ba- 
tailliers battail- 
lers) stood and 
battled (O. Fr. 
batailler), or fr. 
L. Lat. bastilla, 


bastillus, tower, 
fortification, O. 
Fr. bastille, cas- 
tle, fortress. See 
BASTILE. Cf.O. 
Fr. batailler, batillier, to fortify.) (Arch.) A 
notched or indented parapet, originally used only 
on fortifications, but afterward employed on eccle- 
siastical and other edifices. Oxf. Gloss, 
rE to the highest battlement, from whence 
The Trojans threw their darts. 
Bat/tle-ment-ed, a, Having battlements. 
A battlemented portal of Gothic appearance defended the 
entrance. W, Scott. 
Bat-tdl/o-gist, n. [Sce BArrotocy.] One who 
without reason repeats the same thing in speaking 
or writing. [ Obs. Whitlock. 
Bat-t6l’/o-gize, v.¢. To keep repeating needlessly ; 
to iterate. [ Obs. Herbert. 
Bat+tblo-gy, n. (Fr. battolojic, Gr. Barrodoyia, fr. 
_ Barros, a stammerer, and dAéyos, speech, Aéyetv, to 
speak.] A needless repetition of words in speaking 
or writing. [ Obs.] ‘‘ Heathenish battology.” Milton. 
Bat/ton,n. See BATTEN and BATON. 
Bat/tye,n. (Fr. battue, from battre, to beat. See 
BATTER.] (Hunting.) (a.) The act of beating the 
woods, bushes, &c., for game, (b.) The game it- 
self. Howitt. 
BRat-in'td, n. [It. battuta, from battere, to beat. 
See BATTER.] The measuring of time by beating. 
Bat’/ty, a. [From bat, an animal.] Belonging to, 
or resembling, a bat. { Obs.] “ Batty wings.” Shak. 
Eeatz= (bits), n.; pl. BAT/ZEN (bit/sn). [Ger. batz, 
batze, batzen, L. Lat. bacio, bacius, bacenus, a coin 
of Berne, in Switzerland, bearing the image of a 
bear, from Ger. béitz, betz, bear.] A. small copper 
coin, with a mixture of silver, formerly current in 
some parts of Germany and Switzerland, worth 
about four cents. 
Bau-bee’ \n (Corrupt. from Eng. halfpenny.] A 
Baw_bee’/, halfpenny. eee & Prov. Eng.) Knox. 
Bau/ble, n. [O. Eng. bable, Fr, babiole, O. Fr. biou- 
belo (Roquefort), It. babbola, a child’s plaything; 
Lat. babulus, baburrus, foolish. Cf. L. Lat. baubel- 
lum, gem, jewel.] A trifling piece of finery; a gew- 
5 saw j that which is gay and showy without real 
value, 











Battlement. 


Denham. 


The ineffective bauble of an Indian pagod. Sheridan. 
A fool's bauble was a short stick with a head ornamented 
with ass’s cars fantastically carved upon it. Nares. 
Baudkin, n. [O. Fr. baudequin, It. baldacchi- 
Bru/de-kin, no. See BALDACHIN.}] The rich- 
est kind of stuff used for garments in the middle 
ages, the web being gold, and the woof silk, with em- 
broidery ; —made originally at Babylon. Nares. 
Baud/rie, n. See BALDRIC. 
Bauge, n. [Fr. bauge.] A drugget made in France 


with thread spun upon thick, coarse wool. 
Bauk = 
Baulk, tn. & v. See BALK. 


Ba-va/ri-an, n. [Fr. Bavarien.] (Geog.) An in- 
habitant of Bavaria, 
Bavlaroy,n. [Fr. Bavarois, Bavarian.] A kind 
of cloak or surtout. Johnson, 
Let the looped bavaroy the fop embrace. Gay. 
_ ~Ba'vi-an,n. [See BABoon.] A baboon. [Obs.] 
Baviin,n. [Cf. Gael. & Ir. baban, tuft, tassel.] 
1. A fagot of brush-wood,or other light combusti- 
ble matter, for kindling fires, ‘‘ Mounted on a hazel 
t bavin.” Hudibras. 
BS 2. Impure limestone. [Prov. Eng.] Wright. 
Baw’ble,n. <A trinket; a gewgaw. Nee BAUBLE. 
Baw’/bling, a. Trifling or contemptible. [Obs.] 
A baubling vessel.” Shak. 
Baw/’eock, 7. [Either from Fr. beav, fine, beauti- 
ul, and cock, or more prob. from O. Fr. baud, bold, 
wanton, and cock. See BAwp.]_ A fine fellow. 


a 


[Obs.] ‘How now, my bawcock?” Shak. 
Bawd,n. (O. Eng. laude, from O. Fr. baud, f. 


«ude, bold, wanton, merry, Pr. baut, It. baldo, from 
Goth. balths, O. H. Ger. bald, Eng. bold. See 
\3 Bawopry, O. Eng. baldrye.] A person who keeps 

‘ a house of prostitution, anc conducts criminal in- 
trigues; a procurer or procuress; a lewd person; — 
usually applied to females, 
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Bawd, v.i. To procure women for lewd purposes. 
Bawd/i-ly, adv. Obscenely; lewdly. 
Bawd/i-mess, . Obscenity; lewdness. 
Bawd'/rick, n. [Sec BALDRICK.] A belt.Chapman. 
Bawd’ry,n. [O. Eng. bawdery, baudrie, baldrye, 
O. Fr. bauderie, balderie, boldness, joy. See 
Bawp.] 
1. The practice of procuring women for the grati- 
fication of lust. 


2. Obscenity; filthy, unchaste language. ‘‘ The 
pert style of the pit bawdry.” Steele. 
3. Illicit intercourse; fornication. Shak. 
Bawd’y,a. Obscene; filthy; unchaste. Rowe. 


Bawd/y-house, n. A house of lewdness and pros- 
titution; a house of ill-fame kept for the resort and 
unlawful commerce of lewd people of both sexes. 

Baw/horse, n. Same as BATHORSE. 

Bawl,v.i. [imp. & p. p. BAWLED; p. pr. & vb.n. 
BAWLING.] [Icel. bawla, to low, bellow, a cow; Sw. 
bola, A-8. bellan, Ger. bellen, to bark; Li. Lat. bauw- 
lare, to bark; Lat. balare, to bleat. | 

1. To cry out with a loud, full sound; to ery with 
vehemence, as in calling or exultation. 
2. ‘To cry loud, as a child from pain or vexation. 

Bawl,v.¢. To proclaim by outcry, as a common 
crier, Swift. 

Bawl,n. A loud, prolonged cry; as, the child set 
up a loud bael. 

Bawlfer, n. One who bawls. 

Bawn,n. [Ir. & Gael. babhun, inclosure, bulwark. ] 

1. An inclosure with mud or stone walls, for 


keeping cattle; a fortification. [Obs.] Spenser. 
2. A large house. [Obs.] Swift. 
Baw/’/rel, n._ [Cf. It. barletta, a tree-falcon, or hob- 
by.] A kind of hawk. Halliell. 


nN. 





Baw’/sin, [O. Eng. bawson, bauzon, bauzen, 

Baw’/son, baucyne; O. Fr. bauzan, baugant, 
bauchant, spotted with white, pied; Pr. bausan, It. 
balzano, N. Fr. balzan, a white-footed horse; It. 
balza, border, trimming, from Lat. balteus, belt, 
border, edge. 

1. A badger. [Obs.] 

2. A large, unwieldy person. [Obs.] 

Bax-té/ri-an (89), a. Pertaining to Baxter, a cele- 
brated English divine. 

Bay, a. [O. Fr. bay, Fr. & Pr. bai, Sp. bayo, It. 
bajo, from Lat. badius, brown, chestnut-colored, 
used only of horses.] Red or reddish, inclining to 
a chestnut color ;— applied to the color of horses. 

Bay (ba), n. (Fr. baie, Pr. & Sp. bahia, It. baja, L. 
Lat. baia, Ir. & Gael. badh or bagh, bay, harbor, 
exeek; Bisc. baia, batya, harbor.] 

1, (Geog.) An inlet of the sea, usually smaller than 
a gulf, but of the same general character, 

(=> The name is not used with much precision, and is 
often applied to large tracts of water, around which the 
land forms a curve, as Hudson's Lay. Nor is the name 
restricted to tracts of water with a narrow entrance, but 
it is used for any recess or inlet between capes or head 
lands; as, the Bay of Biscay. 

2. A pond-head, or a pond formed by a dam for 
the purpose of driving mill-wheels. Blount. 

3. (Arch.) A principal compartm ent or division 
in the architectural arrangement of a building, 
marked either by the buttresses or pilasters on the 
walls, by the disposition of the main ribs of the 
vaulting in the interior, by the main arches or pil- 
lars, or by any other leading features that separate 
it into corresponding portions. Oxf. Gloss. 

4. A place in a barn between the floor and the 
end of the building, or a low inclosed place for de- 
positing hay. 

Sick bay, in vessels of war, that part of a deck appro- 
priated to the use of the sick. Totten. 

Bay (ba), n. [Fr. baie, Sp. baya, a berry, the fruit 
of the laurel and other trees, from Lat. baca, bacea, 
berry, bacca lauri, Virg. Georg. 1, 306. ‘ The roiall 
laurell is avery tall and big tree, and the baies or 
berries (bacc@) that it beareth are nothing sharp in 
tast.” Holland, Plinie, 15, 30.]- 

pate 
10n- 


B, Jonson. 


1. A berry, particularly of the laurel. 
2. The laurel-tree; hence, in the plural, an 
orary garland or crown bestowed as a prize for vic- 
tory or excellence, anciently made or consisting of 
branches of the laurel. 
The patriot’s honors and the poet’s bays. 
3. A tract of land covered with bay-trees. 
cal, U. S.] } 
Bay (ba), . [Cf. Fr. aboi, barking, pl. abots, prop. 
the extremity to which the stag is reduced when 
surrounded by the dogs, barking (aboyant); aux 
abois, at bay; étre aux abois, to be or to stand at 
bay; mettre aux abois, to hold, to keep at bay. See 
infra.| A state of being obliged to face an antag- 
onist when escape has become impossible, 
I suppose he may well hold you at the bay, Ridley. 
The most terrible evils are just kept at bay by incessant ef- 
forts. I. Taylor. 
Bay, v.i. [Abbrev. from O. Fr. abayer, N. Fr. 
aboyer, from Lat. ad and baubari, to bark gently or 
moderately; It. bajare, abbajare, to bark.] 
1. To bark, as a dog at his game. 
The hounds at nearer distance hoarsely bayed. Dryden. 
2. [From bay, an inlet of the sea.] To encompass 
or inclose; to emnbay. [Obs.] Shak. 
3, [See BAruE.] To bathe. [ Obs. and very rare.] 
He feeds upon the cooling shade, and bays , 
His sweaty forehead in the breathing wind. 


Trumbull. 
[ Lo- 


Spenser. 
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Bay, v.t. To bark at; to follow with barking; as, 
to bay the boar. Shak. 
Ba-ya-dére’,n. [Fr., from Pg. bailadeira, a female 
dancer, bailar, to dance.} A female dancer in the 
East Indies. Ogilvie. 
Bay’ard,n. 1. (0. lr. bayard, bay horse, from bay 
and the termination ard, q. v.; Pr. baiart, LL. Lat. 
baiardus. See BAy,a.] Properly, a bay horse, 

but often any horse. 
Blind bayard moves the mill. Philips. 

2. [O. Fr. bayard, a gaper, N. Fr. bayeur, from 
bayer, to gape, Pr. badar, It. badare.}| An unman- 
nerly, presumptuous fellow. [Obs] LB. Jonson. 

Bay/ardly, a. Blind; stupid. [Obs.] ‘ A formal 
and bayardly round of duties.” Goodman. 

Bay’ber-ry, n. (Bot.) (a.) The fruit of the bay-tree, 
or Laurus nobilis. (b.) The fruit of Myrica cerifera 
(wax myrtle), and the plant itself. 

Baiy’ber-ry-tallow, ». <A fragrant green wax 
obtained from the bayberry, or wax myrtle ;— called 
also myrtle-wax. 

Bayed, a. [See BAy.] Having bays. ‘ The large 
bayed barn,” Drayton. 

Bay/o-net, n. [Ir. bayonnetic, bwionnette, Sp. bay- 
oneta, It. bajonetta;— so called, itis said, because the 
first bayonets were made at Bayonne, in the year 
1640. Cf. O. Fr. bayonnier, a cross-bowman. ] 

1. (Mit). A 
short, pointedin- = 
strument of iron, — 
or broad dagger, 
formerly with a 
handle fitted to 
the bore of a gun, 
where it was in- 
serted for use after the soldier had fired; but now 
made with a ring, to go over the muzzle of the 
piece, so that the soldier may fire with his bayonet 
fixed. 

2. (Mach.) A pin which plays in and out of holes 
made to receive it, and which thus serves to engage 
or disengage parts of the machinery. Nicholson. 

Bay’o-net,v.¢. [imp.& p.p. BAYONETED; p. pr. 
& vb. n, BAYONETING, | 

1. To stab with a bayonet. 

2. To compel or drive by the bayonet. ‘To bay- 
onet us into submission.” Burke. 

Bay’gqu (bi/00), n. [Fr. boyau, gut, bowel, a long 
and narrow place, a branch of a trench in fortifica- 
tion, a hose or leathern pipe; O. Fr. boel, Pr. & O. 
Sp. budel, It. budello, from Lat. botellus, a small 
sausage, dim. of botulus, sausage, L. Lat. botellt 
perforati, intestine.] The outlet of a lake; a chan- 
nel for water. [Southern States.] 

Bay/-rtim, n. <A fragrant liquor obtained by dis- 
tilling the leayes of the bay-tree. 

Bays, (/”. A sort of coarse woolen cloth. 

Bayze, BAIZE. 

Bay/’-salt, n. Salt which has been obtained from 
sea-water, by evaporation in shallow pits or basins, 
by the heat of the sun. Bacon, 

Bay’-tree,». A species of laurel; Lawrus nobilis. 

Bay’-win/dow, n. (Arch.) sn ij 
A. window forming a bay == 
or reeess in a room, and wil 
projecting outward from — [li 
the wall, either in a rectan- ~~ _|f 
gular, polygonal, or semi- ~7 
circular form;—often cor-~"™ 
ruptly called a bow-window. 

Oxf. Gloss. 

Bay’-yirn, n. The same - re v 
as woolen yarn. Chambers. Bay-window. 

Ba-ziiar’,)/n. [Per. bazar, market.] 

Ba-ziir’, 1. In the East, an exchange, market- 
place, or assemblage of shops where goods are ex- 
posed to sale. 

2. A spacious hall or suite of rooms fitted up with 
counters or stands for the sale of goods; a fair. 

BadéllVium (dél/yum), vn. [Lat. bdellium, Gr. Bdéd- 
Acov, Heb. b’'dolakh. Bochart and Parkhurst trans- 
late it pearl, Gen. ii. 12. But it is doubtful whether 
the bdelliwm of the Scripture is that now used.] A 
gummy, resinous exudation from an Oriental tree or 
shrub. 

(=> It is externally of a dark brown color, internally 
clear, and not unlike gluein appearance, slightly bitterish 
and pungent in taste, and of an agreeable odor. It is used 
both as a perfume and a medicine. Two kinds are com- 
mon; the Jndian, a product of Amyris commiphora 
which grows in India and Madagascar; and the African, 
produced by Heudolotia Africana, which grows in Sen- 
egal. Dunglison. The nature of the ddel/iwm of the Serip- 
tures (Gen. ii. 12, and Num. xi. 7) has been a matter of 
much discussion. By some it is considered a precious 
stone, by others the resinous gum above mentioned as 
produced in India. Anitio. 

Bdel-l5m/e-ter (del-lém/e-ter), n. [Gr. Bdédda, 
leech, and pérpov, measure.) (Med.) A cupping 
glass to which are attached a scarificator and an ex- 
hausting syringe. Dunglison. 

Bé, v.i. [imp. WAS; p. p. BEEN; p. pr. & vb. n. BE- 
ING.] [A-S. beon, beonne, to be, beom, eom, Iam; O. 
H. Ger. bim, pim, Ger. bin, I am, A-8. beo, I shall 
be; Skr. bhi, to be, Lith. bu-ti, Slay. by-ti, to be, Lat. 

fu-i, [have been, fu-turus, fo-re. This verb is de- 
fective, and its defects are supplied by verbs from 
other roots, és, was, which have no radical connec- 





a, sword bayonet; b, common bayonet. 


See 
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tion with be. The case is the same with the sub- 
stantive verb in most languages. ] 

1. To exist actually, or in the world of fact. 

To be contents his natural desire. Pope. 

Such pres as give single to take away sixfold, be to our 
enemies Milton. 

To be, or not to be, that is the question. Shak. 

2. To exist in a certain manner or relation, — 
whether as a reality or as a product of thought; 
to exist as the subject of a certain predicate, that is, 
as having a certain attribute, or as belonging to a 
certain sort, or as identical with what is specified,— 
a word or words for the predicate being annexed; 
as, to be happy; to be here; to be large, or strong; 
to be an animal; to be a hero; to be a nonentity 3 
three and two are five; annihilation 7s the cessation 
of existence; that is the man. « 

{In] such a proposition as this, ** A centaur 7s a fiction of the 
poets,” it can not possibly be implied that a centaur exists, 
since the proposition itself expressly asserts that the thing has 

- no real existence. Mill. 

(= This verb is an auxiliary in making the passive 
voice and the progressive form in irg of other verbs. 
Been, or ben, was anciently the plural of the indicative 
present; afterward be, as in our Bible: been was also the 
old infinitive. Ze, as the present subjunctive, is now but 
little used. 

To let be, to omit, or leave untouched; to let alone. 

Syn.—To Bre, Exist. The verb fo be, except ina 
few rare cases, like that of Shakespeare’s ** To be, or not 
to be,” is used simply as a copula, to connect a subject 
with its predicate; as, man 7s mortal; the soul 7s immor- 
tal. The verb ¢o evist is never properly used as a mere 
copula, but points to things that stand forth, or have a 
substantive being; as, when the soul is freed from all 
corporeal alliance, then it truly exists. It is not, there- 
fore, properly synonymous with fo 6e when used as 
a copula, though occasionally made so by some writers 
for the sake of variety; as in the phrase “ there evists [ts] 
no reason for laying new taxes.” We may, indeed, say, 
“*a friendship has long evisted between them,” instead of 
saying, ‘‘ there has long been afriendship between them; ” 
but in this case, exist is not a mere copula. It is usedin 
its appropriate sense to mark the friendship as haying 
been long in existence. 

Bé, a prefix, as in because, before, beset, bedech, be- 
come, is originally the same word as by; A-S. be and 
bi or big, O. S. be and bi, O. H. Ger. bi, pi, and pi, 
M. H. Ger. be and bi, N. H. Ger. be and bei, Goth. 
bi. It denotes nearness, closeness, about, on, at, 
and generally has an intensive force, though it is 
sometimes apparently insignificant. 

Béach,n. [Cf. Dan. & Sw. bakke, hill, margin.] 
The shore of the sea, or of a lake, which is washed 
by the tide and waves; especially a sandy or pebbly 
shore; the strand. 

Béach, v.¢. To run upon a beach; as, to beach a 
ship. 

Béach’-ed6mb/er (-kibm/-), 2. 
in from the ocean. [Am.] 

Béached (beecht), a. 
dered by abeach. ‘' The beached verge of the salt 
flood.” Shak. 

2. Driven on a beach; stranded; as, the ship is 
beached. 

Béach’y, a. HUaving a beach or beaches, Shak. 

Béa’eon (be/kn), nm.  [A-8. beacen, becen, O. 8. 
bokan, Fries. baken, beken, sign, signal, D. baak, 
Ger. bake. ] 

1. A signal-fire to notify the approach of an en- 
emy. 


A long wave rolling 


No flaming beacons cast their blaze afar. Gay. 


2. (Naut.) A signal or conspicuous mark erected 
on an eminence near the shore, or moored in shoal 
water, as a guide to mariners. 

3. A high hill near the shore. [Prov. Lng.] 

4. That which gives notice of danger. 

Modest doubt is called 
The beacon of the wise. Shak. 

Béa’eon, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BEACONED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. BEACONING.] To give light to as a beacon; 
to light up; toillumine. ‘That beacons the dark- 
ness of heaven.” Campbell. 

Béa/econ-age,n. Money paid for the maintenance 
of a beacon. Blackstone. 

Béa/con-fire, n. A fire lighted up asa signal; a 
signal-fire. Prescott. 

BWéea/eon-less, ¢. Having no beacon. 

Béad, n. [A-8. bead, prayer, D. bede, l. Ger. bede, 
bete, bethe, H. Ger. bitte, from A-S. biddan, Ger. 
bitten, beten, to pray, to bid. Beads are used by the 
Roman Catholics to count their prayers. One bead 
is dropped down a string every time a prayer is 
said, and thus marks the number of prayers re- 
peated, Cf. Sp. & Pg. cuenta, conta, bead, from 
contar, to count. | 

1. A little perforated ball, to be strung ona thread, 
and worn for ornament; or used to count prayers, 
as by Roman Catholics and the Turks, whence the 

phrases to tell beads, to bid beads, &c., meaning to 

e at prayer. 

2. Any small globular body; as, (a.) A bubble on 
spirit. (b.) A drop of sweat or other liquid. ‘ Cold 
beads of midnight dew.” Wordsworth. (c.) A small 
piece of metal on a fire-arm, used for taking aim 
(whence the expression to draw a bead, for to take 
aim). (d.) (Arch.), A small round molding, some- 
times cut into short embossments, like pearls ina 
necklace; an astragal ; — chiefly used in Grecian or 
Jtoman architecture, Oxf. Gloss. 


— 


1. Having a beach, or bor- } 
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Béad,v.¢. To ornament or distinguish with beads 
or beading. 

Tis beaded with bubbles. AT, Smith. 
Béad/-house, ) 7. [A-S. bead, prayer, and house. ] 
Béde’/-house, A dwelling-place for poor relig- 

ious persons, raised near the church in which the 
founder was interred, and for whose soul they were 
required to pray; an alms-house. Britton. 

Béad/ing, n. (Arch.) A molding in imitation of 
beads. Simmonds. 

Béa/dle (be/dl),”. [O. Eng. bedel, A-S. bydel, ba- 
del, O. H. Ger butil, putil, M. H. Ger. biitel, N. H. 
Ger. biittel, D. beul, from A-S8. beodan, to command, 
bid, Goth, biwdan, O. H. Ger. biotan, Ger. bieten. 
Cf. O. Fr. badel, bedel, bedeax, N. Fr. bédeau, Pr. & 
Sp. bedel, It. bidello, L. Lat. bedellus, pedellus, Ger. 
pedell. | 

1. A messenger or crier of a court; a servitor; 
one who cites persons to appear and answer ;— 
called also an apparitor or swmmoner. 

2. An officer in a university, who precedes public 
processions of officers and students; a bedel. 

3. An inferior parish officer having a variety of 
duties, as the preservation of order in church ser- 
vice, the chastisement of petty offenders, &c. 

Béa’dle-ship, 1. The oflice of a beadle. A. Wood. 

Béad/-mold, th A species of fungus or mold, 

Béad’/-mould, the stems of which consist of 
single cells loosely jointed together so as to resem- 
ble a string of beads. 

Béad’-proof, a. Of such a degree of strength that, 
upon being shaken, a crown of bubbles will stand, 
for some time, on the surface ; — said of spirituous 
liquors. 

Béad/-roll, n. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A catalogue 
of persons, for the rest of whose souls a certain 
number of prayers are to be said or counted off on 
the beads of a chaplet; hence, a catalogue in gen- 
eral. ‘‘ Fame’s eternal bead-roll.” Spenser. 

It is quite startling, on going over the bead-roll of English 
worthies, to find how few are directly represented in the male 
line. Quart. Rev. 

Béads’-man, n.; pl, BEADS/-MEN. A man em- 
ployed in praying, generally in praying for another. 

Whereby ye shall bind me to be your poor beads-man for ever 
unto Almighty God. Fuller, 

Béads/-wom/an, 2.; pl. BEADS/-WOM/EN, A pray- 
ing woman; a woman who resides in an alms-house. 
[ Obs. LB. Jonson. 

Béad’-tool, n. <A cutting tool used in turning, &c., 
having an edge curved so as to make beads or bead- 
ing. Ogilvie. 

Béad/-tree, n. (Bot.) A tree of the genus Melia, 
the best-known species of which (JZ. azedarach) 
has blue flowers which are very fragrant, and ber- 
ries which are said to be poisonous. Loudon. 

Béa/gle (be/gl), n. [O. Eng. begele; prob. of Celtic 
origin, and so named from littleness; Ir, & Gael. 
beag, small, little, W. bach, id., It. piccolo, id. The 
Fr. bigle is taken from English.] A small hound, 
or hunting dog, formerly used in hunting hares. 

Béak, ». [O. Eng. becke, Scot. beik, Ir. & Gael. 
bec, point, beak, Arm. bek, W. pig ; D. bek, Pr. bec, 
It. becco, Pg. bico, Sp. pico.] 

1. (Nat. Hist.) (a.) The bill or nib of a bird, con- 
sisting of a horny substance, either straight or cury- 
ing, and ending in apoint. (0.) A similar Dill in 
other animals, as the turtles, &c. (c.) The long 
projecting trunk or sucker mouth of some insccts, 
and other invertebrate species, as in the weevils or 
curculios. (d.) The upper or projecting part of 
the shell, near the hinge of a bivalve, as in the clam. 
(e.) The narrow prolongation of a univalve shell 
beyond the aperture in the axial line, containing 
what is usually called the canal. Dana, 

2. (Antiq.) A pointed piece of wood, fortified 
with sharp and pointed irons, and fastened to the 
prow of ancient galleys, in order to pierce the ves- 
sels of an enemy, 

3. (Naut.) That part of a ship, before the fore- 
castle, which is fastened to the stem, and supported 
by the main knee. 

4. Any thing ending in a point, like a beak, as a 
promontory of land, Carew. 

5. (Bot.) A process, like the beak of a bird, ter- 
minating the fruit in certain plants. Brande. 

6. (Far.) A little shoe, at the toe, about an inch 
long, turned up and fastened in upon the fore part 
of the hoof. Farrier’s Dict. 

Béak, v.t. (Cock-ighting.) To take hold of with 
the beak. Wright. 

Béaked (beckt), a. 1. Having a beak; ending in 
a point like a beak, ‘‘ Each leaked promontory.” 

Milton, 

2. (Nat. Hist.) (a.) Furnished with a process like 
a beak; rostrate. (b.) Having a long beak-like 
mouth, like some insects. 

Béak/er,n.  ([Prov. Eng. bicker, 
D. beker, Icel. bikar, Sw. biigare, 
Dan. biger,'O. H. Ger. bechar, Te 
pechar, pechare, N. H. Ger. becher, 
from Lat. bacar, baccio, wine- 
glass.] <A large drinking-cup or 
vessel. Cowper. 

Béak’1-ron (--urn), n. A bickern ; , 
an iron tool, ending in a point, S&S 
used by blacksmiths. Ash, 

Béal,n. (Cf. A-S. byle, bile, sore, 
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Béal, v. i. 





Béam, v. t. 


Béam, v. i. 





Béam/-é 


Béam/-féath/er (-foth/er), n. 


Béam/-tree, 7. 


Béam/y, a. 


Béan, 7. 


Béan/-e€a/per, 2. 


BEAN-COD 


Freis. beil, D. buil, Ger. beule. Cf. also Icel. beyla, 
gibbous. See Brine and Boru.] (Med.) A small in- 
flammatory tumor; a pustule. J 
To gather matter; to swell and come to 
a head, as a pimple. 


Béam, n. [A-8. beam, beam, post, tree, ray of light, 


Fries. bam, O. 8. bom, bam, Goth. bagms, Icel. 
badmr, D. boom, O. TL. Ger. boum, poum, N. H. 
Ger. baum, tree, Dan. & Sw. bom, bar. Cf. Lat. 
radius, staff, rod, spoke of a wheel, beam or ray, 
and Ger. strahl, arrow, spoke of a wheel, ray or 
beam, flash of lightning. ] 

1. Any large piece of timber or iron long in pro- 
portion to its thickness, and prepared for use. 

2. One of the principal horizontal timbers used 
in buildings, ships, &c. 

The heams of a vessel are strong pieces of timber stretching 
across from side to side to support the decks, . Totten. 

3. The width of a vessel. Brande. 

4. The part of a balance, from the ends of which 
the scales are suspended, ‘* The doubtful beam long 
nods from side to side.” Pope. 

5. The horn of a stag, which bears the antlers, 
royals, and top. Buchanan, 

6. The pole of a carriage, which runs between 
the horses. Dryden. 

7. A cylinder of wood, making part of a loom, on 
which weavers wind the warp before weaving; also, 
the cylinder on which the cloth is rolled, as it is 
woven; one being called the fore-beam, the other the 
back-beam. r 

8. The straight part or shank of an anchor. 

9. The main part of a plow, to which the handles, 
colter, &c., are secured, and to the end of which 
are attached the oxen or horses that draw it. 

10. (Steam-engines.) A heavy iron lever haying a 
reciprocating motion on a central axis, one end of 
which is connected with the piston-rod from which 
it receives motion, and the other with the crank of 
the wheel-shaft ; — called also working-beam or walk- 
ing-beam. 

1. A collection of parallel rays emitted from the 
sun or other Juminous body. ‘‘ The beams of the 
sinking sun.” W. Scott. 

12. (fig.) That which flows forth, as a beam from 
the sun. ‘ Beams of majesty.” Tillotson. 

Abaft the beam (Naut.), in an are of the horizon be- 
tween a line that crosses the ship at right angles, or in 
the direction of her beams, and that point of the compass 
toward which her stern is directed. — Before the beam, 
in an arc of the horizon included between the same line 
and that point of the compass toward which the ship 
steers. — Beam compass, an instrument consisting of a rod 
or beam, having sliding sockets that carry steel or pen- 
cil points; used for describing large circles. — Beam ends. 
A vessel is said to be on her beam ends when she in- 
clines so much on one side that her beams approach a 
vertical position. — Beam center (Steam-engines), the 
fulcrum or pin on which the working-beam vibrates. — 
On the beam, on a line with the beams, or at right an- 
gles with the keel. 


[A-8. beamian. See supra.| To send 
forth; to emit;— followed ordinarily by forth; as, 
to beam forth light. 


God beams this light into man’s understanding. South. 


[imp. & p. p. BEAMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BEAMING.] To emit rays of light, or beams; to 
shine. 

He beamed, the day-star of the rising age. Zrwnbull. 


Béam/-bird, 7. (Ornith.) A small European birds 
so called because it often builds its nest on the pro- 
jecting end of a beam or rafter in a building ; —also 
named the spotted jly-catcher. Itis the Muscicapa 
grisola of naturalists. Ed. Encyc. P. Cye. 

Béamed (beemd), a. Having allits antlers put forth, 
as the head of a stag. ; Booth. 

én/sime, n. A steam-engine having a work- 
ing-beam to transmit power, in distinction from 
one which has its piston-rod attached directly to the 
crank of the wheel-shaft. 

One of the long 


feathers in the wing of a hawk. Booth. 
Béam-fill/ing, 7. The filling in of mason-work 
between beams or joists. Francis. 
Béam/less, a. Emitting no rays of light. ‘‘ The 
beamless sun.” Mallet. 
Béam/let, n. A small beam of light. Drake. 


(Bot.) A tree (Pyrus aria) haying 
very tough wood, used for beams. Loudon, 
1. Emitting rays of light; radiant; 
shining. ‘ Beamy gold.” Tickell, 

2. Resembling a beam in size and weight; massy. 


“His... beamy spear.” Dryden. 
3. Having horns, or antlers. ‘‘Peamy stags in 
toils engage.” Dryden. 


[A-S. bean, Icel. bawn, D. boon, Dan. 
bénne, Sw. bina, O. H. Ger. pond, M. H. Ger, bone, 
N. H. Ger. bohne. Cf. Slav. bob, Hung. bab, Bisc. 
baba, Finnish papu, Lith. & Lett. puppa, Lat. faba, 
Gr. riavos, Kdanos, W. faen, Ir. ponatre, Gael. po- 
nair.] (Bot.) A well-known leguminous plant, and 
its seed, of many varieties, the principal species be- 
ing the Faba vulgaris. 

(Bot.) A deciduous plant of 
warm climates, generally with fleshy leaves and 
flowers of a ycllow or whitish-yellow color, of the 
genus Zygophyllum. Loudon. 


Béan/-e5d, . A small vessel used in the rivers of 
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BEAN-FLY 


Portugal. It is sharp forward, having its stem bent 
above into a great curve. Eneyc. Brit. 
Béan/-fly, n. A beautiful fly, of a pale purple 
color, found on bean flowers, produced from a mag- 
got called Mida. Encyc. Brit. 
Béan/-goose, n. (Ornith.) A species of géose 
(dnser segetum), probably so called from its predi- 
lection for beans and other kinds of pulse. P. Cyc. 
Béan/-tré/foil, n. (Bot.) A small tree of the ge- 
nus Anagyris, which bears a pod curved inward at 
its extremity. Loudon. 
Bear (bar), v.t. [imp. BorE (formerly BARE); p. p. 
ORN, BORNE; p. pr. & vb. n. BEARING. ] [A-S. beran, 
eoriun, geberan, to bear, carry, produce, aberan, to 
sustain, O. 8. beran, giberan, Goth. bairan, to bear 
or carry, gubairan, to bear, bring forth, Icel. bera, 
O. H. Ger. beran, peran, Sw. biira, Dan. bire ; Ger. 
gebiren, to bring forth, D. beuren, to lift, baren, to 
bring forth, Lat. ferre, to bear, earry, produce, Gr. 
dépeiv, Skr. bhri, to bear, Slay. brati, to take, carry. ] 

1. To support or sustain; to hold up. 

2. To support and remove or earry; to convey. 

Solomon had threescore and ten thousand that bare bur- 

ens. 1 Kings v.15. 
T'll bear your logs the while. Shak. 

3. To possess and use, as power; to exercise; as, 
to bear sway. 

4. To possess or carry, as a mark of authority or 
distinction; to wear; as, to bear a sword, badge, or 
name; to bear arms in a coat. 

5. To possess mentally; to carry in the mind; to 
entertain; to cherish. 

The coward bore the man immortal spite. Druden. 

6. To endure; to tolerate; to undergo; to suffer. 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 

7. To gain or win. [Obs.] 

Some think to bear it by speaking a great word. acon. 

She was ... found not guilty, through bearing of friends 
and bribing of the judge. Latimer. 

8. To sustain, or be answerable for, as blame, 
expense, and the like. 

Somewhat that will bear your charges. Dryden. 

9. To show or exhibit; to relate; to bring for- 
ward. ‘Your testimony bear.” Dryden. 

10. To carry on, or maintain; to have. ‘The 
credit of bearing a part in the conversation.” Locke. 

11. To admit or be capable of; that is, to suffer 
or sustain without violence, injury, or change. 

In all criminal cases the most favorable interpretation should 
be put on words that they can possibly bear. Swift. 

12. To behave; toconduct. ‘‘ Hath he borne himself 


Pope. 


penitently.” Shak. 
13. To afford; to be to; to supply with. 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. Pope. 


14. To bring forth or produce; to give birth to; 
as, to bear apples; to bear children. 
Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore. Dryden. 


{= In the passive form of this verb, the best modern 
usage restricts the past participle born to the sense of 
brought forth, while borne is used in the other senses of 
the word. In the active form, Jone alone is used as the 
past participle. 

To bear a hand (Naut.), to go to work; to assist.— 
To bear a body. A color is said to bear a body in paint- 
ing when it is capable of being ground so fine, and mixed 
so entirely with the oil, as to seem only a very thick oil 
of the same color. Johnson.— To bear a brain, to exert 
attention, ingenuity, or memory. [O0bs.] Shak.— To bear 
in hand, to amuse with false pretenses ; to deceive. [Ods.] 
— To bear the bell. See BELL.— Zo bear down, to over- 
throw or crush by force; as, to bear down an enemy. — 
To bear hard, to press or urge. ‘Cesar doth bear me 
hard.” Shak. — To bear off. (a.) To restrain; to keep from 
reproach. (0.) (Naut.) To remove to a distance; to keep 
clear from rubbing against any thing; as, to bear off a 
blow; to bear off a boat.— To bear out, to maintain and 
support to the end; to defend to the last. ‘* Company only 
can bear a man out in an ill thing.” South.— To bear 
through, to conduct or manage; as, to bear through the 
consulship. B. Jon. — To bear up, to support; to keep from 
falling or sinking. ‘‘ Religious hope bears up the mind 
under sufferings.”’ Addison. — To bear date, to be dated. 


Bear (bar), v.7. 1. Tosuffer,as withpain. [Lare.] 

But man is born to bear. Pope. 

2. To endure with patience ; to be patient. [Rare.] 

I can not, can not bear. Dryden. 

3. To produce, as fruit; to be fruitful, in opposi- 
tion to barrenness. 


This age to blossom, and the next to bear. Dryden. 
4. To press; — with on or upon. 
‘These men bear hard on the suspected party. Addison. 


5. To take effect; to succeed; as, to bring matters 
to bear. 

6. To act in any character; to behave. [Obs.] 

Instruct me how I may bear like a true friar. Shak. 

7. To be situated, as to the point of compass, with 
respect to something else; as, the land bears N. by E. 

8. To relate or refer; — with on or upon; as, how 
does this bear on the question ? 

9. To convey intelligence. [Rare.] ‘‘ The letters 
bore that succor was at hand.” IV. Scott. 

To bear away, or up (Naut.), to change the course of a 
ship, when close hauled, or sailing with a side wind, and 
make her run before the wind. — Zo bear against, to ap- 
proach for attack or seizure; as, a lion bears against his 
prey. — To bear back, to retreat. ‘Bearing back from the 
blows of their sable antagonist.” W. Scott. — Zo bear down 
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upon (Naut.), to drive or tend to; to approach with a fair 
wind; as, the fleet bore down upon the enemy. — To bear 
in with (Vaut.), to run or tend toward; as, aship bears in 
with the land.— To bear off (Naut.), to steer away from 
land. — To bear up, to be supported; to have fortitude; to 


be firm; not to sink; as, to dear wp under afflictions. — | 


To bear upon, or against, to lean upon or against.— 
To bear upon, to act upon; as, the artillery bore upon the 
center; or to be pointed or situated so as to affect; as, to 
bring or plant guns so as to bear upon a fort or a ship.— 
To bear up to, to tend or move toward; as, to bear up to 
one another. — Zo bear with, to endure; to be indulgent 
to; to forbear to resent, oppose, or punish. 

Béar,n. <A bier. [Obs.] 

Bear,n. [A-S. bera, 
Dy beer, OF He Ger, 
bero, pero, M.. Ger. 
ber, No Hi. Ger. bdi7", 
Icel., Sw., & Dan. 
bidrn.] 

1. (Zo6l.) A wild 
plantigrade quadru- 
ped of the genus 
Ursus. 

{= It belongs to the 
carnivorous order, but 
lives mostly on plants 
and fruits. Among the 
species are the brown 
bear of Europe (Ursus 
arctos), the white polar 
bear (U. maritimus), 
the grisly bear of the 
Rocky Mountains (U. 
horrtbilis), the black 
bear of North America 
(U. Americanus) ; be- 
sides which there are 
several species, some 
of them fossil, as the 
U. speleus of Europe, 
which exceeded in size 
any living species. 

2. (Astron.) One 


Spenser. 





of two constellations in the 
northern hemisphere, called respectively the Greater 
and Lesser Bear, or Ursa Major and Ursa Minor. 
Bears and bulls, in cant language, persons engaged in 
the gambling transactions of the stock exchange. A 
bear is one who contracts to deliver, at a specified future 
time, stocks which he does not own; a bz is one who 


contracts to take them. Hence, in the intervening time, 
it is the interest of the former to depress stocks, as the 
bear pulls down with his strong paws, and of the latter to 
raise stocks, as the bull throws upward with his horns. 
The stock is, in fact, never delivered, and was never 
meant to be. When the time for delivery arrives, the 
losing party pays the difference between the price of the 
stock then and at the time when the contract was made. 
Béar,)n. [A-S. bere. See BARLEY.] (Bot.) A spe- 
Bére, cies of barley (Hordewm hexastichon) hay- 
ing six rows in the ear, cultivated in Scotland and 
the north of England; — called also big. Loudon. 
Bear/’a-ble, a. Capable of being borne or endured; 
tolerable, Ed, Rev, 
Beayr’a-bly, adv. In a bearable manner. 
Befir’-bér-ry, n. (Bot.) A trailing plant of the 
heath family (Arbutus wra-wrsi), having leaves 
which are tonic and astringent; — called also ¢rail- 
ing arbutus. Loudon. 
Bear’-bind, 7». (Bot.) A genus of plants of the Con- 
volvulus family, allied to the bind-weed. Loudon. 
Bear’-eldth, n. <A cloth in which a new-born 
Bear/ing-eloth, child is covered when carried 
to church to be baptized. Shak: 


Béard (beerd), n. [A-S. beard, Fries. berd, D. baard, 


Ger. bart, Lith. barzda, Slav. brada, Pol. broda, 
Russ. boroda, Lat. barba, W. barf, Arm. baro.] 

1. The hair that grows on the chin, lips, and adja- 
cent parts of the face, chiefly of male adults. 

2. (Zo0dl.) (a.) The long hairs about the lower 
part of the face or head in animals, as the beard of 
the goat. (b.) The cluster of small feathers at the 
base of the beak in some birds, as the Bucco, (c.) 
The appendages to the jaw in some cetacea. (d.) 
The byssws of certain shell-fish, as the Pinna, con- 
sisting of fine threads, by which they fasten them- 
selves to stones, &c. (e.) The gills or respiratory 
organs of some bivalves, as the oyster. (/.) In in- 
sects, two small, oblong, fleshy bodies placed just 
above the trunk, as in the gnats, moths, and butter- 
flies. Dana. 

8. (Bot.) Long or stiff hairs on a plant; the awn; 
as, the beard of grain. 

4. A barb or sharp point of an arrow, or other 
instrument, bent backward to prevent its being 
easily drawn out. 

5. That part of a horse, underneath the lower jaw 
and above the chin, which bears the curb of a bridle. 

6. (Astron.) The rays of a comet, emitted toward 
that part of the heaven to which its proper motion 
seems to direct it. 

7. (Print.) That part of a type which is between 
the shoulder of the shank and the face. Brande. 

Béard (beerd), v.t. [imp. Sp. p. BEARDED; p. pr, 
& vb. n. BEARDING. | 

1. To take by the beard; to seize, pluck, or pull 
the beard, in contempt or anger. 

2. To oppose to the face; to set at defiance, 

I have been bearded by boys. Dore. 
Béard/ed (beerd/ed), a. 1. Having a beard, as a 
man. 








BEASTLIHEAD 


2. Iaving long, stiff hairs; barbate. ‘Bearded 
groves of ears.” Milton. 
3. Having sharp jags or barbs. ‘The bearded 
steel.” Dryden. 


Béard/-grass,. (Bot.) A plant of different spe- 
cies of the genus Andropogon. 

Béard/less (beerd/les), a. 1. Without a beard; 
not having arrived to puberty or manhood. 

2. Destitute of an awn; as, beardless wheat. 

Béard/less-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
destitute of beard. 

Bear’fer,n. [See BEAR. ] 
tains, or carries. ‘‘ Bearers of burdens.” 2 Chron. 
11.18. ‘A bearer of unhappy news.” Dryden. 

2. Specifically, one who assists in.carrying a body 
to the grave; a pall-bearer. ‘The bearers have a 
profitable fee.” Taylor. 

3. (Arch.) That which supports any body in its 
place, as a post, a wall, ora stud. Gilt, 

4. (Com.) One who holds a check, note, draft, or 
other order for the payment of a sum of money; as, 
pay to bearer. 

5. (Her.)'A figure in an achievement, placed by 
the side of a shield, and seeming to support it; — 
generally the figure of a beast. 

6. (Hort.) A tree or plant yielding fruit; as, a 
good bearer. Boyle, 

Bear’-f1ly, n. An insect. Bacon. 
Bear’/-gir/den (-giir/dn), n. 1. A place where 
bears are kept for diversion or fighting. Stillingjleet. 

2. A rude, turbulent assembly. 


1. One who bears, sus- 


Bear’-hérd, n. A man that tends bears. Shak. 
Bear/ing, a. Solid; substantial. [Obs.] “A 


good bearing dinner.” Beau. § Fl. 
Bear/imng, n. 1. The manner in which a person 
bears or conducts himself; gesture; mien; behavior, 

I know him by his bearing. Shak, 

2. The situation of an object, with respect to an- 
other object, by which it is supposed to have a con- 
nection with it, or influence upon it, or to be influ- 
enced by it; hence, relation. 

But of this frame, the bearings and the ties. Pope. 

3. The act of producing or giving birth; as, a tree 
in full bearing. ‘‘ In travail of his bearing.” 

LR. of Gloucester. 

4. (Arch.) The span of a beam, rafter, or other 
piece of timber, or the unsupported distance be- 
tween its points of support. Gwilt. 

5. (Her.) Any single emblem or charge in an es- 
cutcheon or coat of arms. ‘A carriage covered with 
armorial bearings.” Thackeray. 

6. (Mach.) (a.) The part in contact with which 
a journal moves, as the journal-boxes, trusses, &c. 
(b.) That part of a shaft or axle which is in contact 
with the supports. 

7. (Naut.) The situation of a distant object, with 
regard to a ship’s position, as on the bow, on the 
lee quarter, &c.; the direction or point of the com- 
pass in which an object is seen; as, the bearing of 
the cape was W.N. W. 

Syn.—Deportment; gesture; mien; behavior; direc- 
tion; relation; tendency; influcnce. 

Bear/ing-eidth, n. A cloth in which a child is 
borne to its baptism; bear-cloth. Shak. 
Bear/ish, a. Partaking of the qualities of a bear; 
resembling a bear in temper or manners. — Harris. 
Bearn, 7. [See BArrn.] A child. en Shak. 
Bear’s/-breech, n. (ot.) A plant of the genus 
Acanthus, one species of which (A. mollis) has been 
used in medicine; called also Brank-ursine, Loudon. 
Bear’s/-Gar, n. (Bot.) The Primula auricula;— 
popularly so called. 
Be&r’s/-éar San/i-ele. (Bot.) A species of the 
Primrose family; Cortusa Matthioli. Loudon, 
Bear’s/-foot, n. (Bot.) A species of hellebore; 
Helleborus foetidus. Loudon. 
Bear’-skin, n. 1. The skin ofa bear, 
2. A coarse, shaggy, woolen cloth for overcoats. 
Bear’/-ward,n. <A keeper of bears. Shak. 
The army is your bear now, and old Noll is your bear-ward. 


Scott. 

Béast (beest), n. [O. Eng. best, beste, O. Fr. beste, 

beeste, now béte, Pr. & Lat. bestia, D., L. Ger., & Dan, 
beest, Sw. best, H. Ger. bestie.] 

1. Any four-footed animal, which may be used for 
labor, food, or sport; as opposed to man, any irra- 
tional animal. 

A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast. Prov. xii. 10, 

Bowls that turned enamored youths to beasts. Dryden. 

2. A game at cards similar to loo. Wright. 

Syn.—Berast, Brure. When we use these words in 
a figurative sense, as applicable to human_ beings, we 
think of beasts as mere animals governed by animal appe- 
tite; and of brutes as being destitute of reason or moral 
feeling, and governed by unrestrained passion. Hence 
we (speak of beastly appetites, beastly indulgences, «c., 
and of brutal manners, brutal inhumanity, brutal tero- 
city. So, also, we say of a drunkard, that he first made 
himself a beast, and then treated his family like a brute. 

Strange, that a creature rational, and cast 
In human mold, should brutalize by choice 
His nature! 
Béast, v.i. To hunt for beasts. [Obs.] 
Dian beasts with Cupid’s darts. 
Béast/ings, n. pl. See BIESTINGS. 
Béast/ish, a. Like a beast; brutal. 
Béast/li-théad, n. The quality or character of a 
beast; beastliness. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Cowper. 


Spenser, 
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BECALM 


Beaii’ti-ful-mess (bi/ti-ful-nes), m, The quality of 
being beautiful; beauty. 

Beai’ti-fy (bu/tity), v. t. [inp. & p. p. BEAUTI- 
FIED; p. pr. & vb. n. BEAUTIFYING.] [Eng. beauty 
and Lat. facere, to make.) To make or render beau- 
tiful; to adorn; to deck; to grace; to add beauty 
to; to embellish. - 

The arts that beautify and polish life. Burke. 
Syn.—To adorn; grace; ornament; embellish; deck; 
decorate. 

Beaw’ti-fy (biti-f¥), v. 7. To become beautiful; to 
advance in beauty. Addison. 

Beaii’ti-less, a. Destitute of beauty. Hammond. 

Beati/ty (bat), n. [O. Eng. beautee, Fr. beauté, 
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and a clock is im beat or out of beat, according as the 
stroke is at equal or unequal intervals. 
Béat, a. Weary; tired; fatigued. [Modern and low.] 
Quite beat, and very much vexed and disappointed. Dickens. 
Béat, jp. a 1. Made smooth by beating or 
Béat/en, treading; worn by use. ‘A broad and 
beaten way.” Milton. “Beaten gold.” Shak. 
2. Become common or trite by frequent use; as, 
a beaten question. 
3. Tried; practiced. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl, 
Béat’er, n. 1. One who beats, or strikes, 
2. An instrument for pounding. 
Béath, v.¢. To dry by exposure to fire. [Obs.] 
Be'a-tif/ie, a. [Fr. béatifique, Lat. beatificus, 


BEASTLINESS 


Béast/li-mess, n. [From beastly.] The state or qual- 
ity of being beastly; brutality; coarseness; vulgar- 
ity; filthiness. Spenser. 

Béast/ly, a. 1. Pertaining to, or having the form 
and nature of, a beast. ‘‘ Beastly divinities.” Prior, 

2. Like a beast; brutal; coarse; filthy; contrary 
to the nature and dignity of man. 
The beastly vice of drinking to excess. 
Syn.— Brutal; bestial; brutish; coarse; filthy. 

Béat (beet), v. t. [imp. BEAT; p.p. BEAT, BEATEN; 
p.pr. & vb. n. BEATING.] [A-S. beatan, O. Sw. be- 
tu, Lat. batuere, Serb. batati, Russ. bitj, Pol, bic; 
Fr. battre, Pr. batre, It. battere, Sp. batir, Pg. bater. | 

1. To strike repeatedly; to lay repeated blows 


Swift. 


upon. ‘He beat his breast.’ Dryden. ‘ Dil beat 
the drum.” Shak. 

2. To break, bruise, comminute, or pulverize by 
beating or pounding; as, to beat hemp. 

Thou shalt beat some of it [spices] very small. x. xxx. 36, 

3. To extend by beating; to hammer; to forge. 

They did beat the gold into thin plates. Law, xxxix. 3. 

4. To scour or range over in hunting. 

To beat the woods, and rouse the bounding prey. 

5. To tread, as a path. 

Pass awful gulfs, and beat my painful way. Blackmore. 

6. To force out from the husk by blows; to 
thrash. Ruth ii. 17. 

7. To dash, strike, or brush, as water or wind, 
“Beat with perpetual storms,” Milton. 

8. To overcome in a battle, contest, or strife; to 
vanquish or conquer, 

He beat them in a bloody battle. Prescott. 

9. To exercise severely; to overlabor; to per- 
plex. 

Why should any one... beat his head about the Latin 
grammar who does not intend to be a critic? Locke. 

To beat back, to compel to retire or return.— Zo be 
deat out, to be extremely fatigued; to have the strength 
exhausted by labor or exertion. — Zo beat an alarm 
(Mil.), to give a signal of danger by beat of drum.— Zo 
beat to arms, to give a signal to soldiers to repair to their 
arms. — 70 beat a charge, to give a signal to charge the 
enemy. —TZo beat the general, to give a signal for assem- 
bling, whether on the approach of an enemy, or a fire, or 
revolt, &¢c.—To beat a parley, to give a signal for a par- 
ley with opposing forces. —Yo beat the tattoo, to give a 
signal for retiring to quarters. —7o beat the troop, to give 
a signal for going to the flag of the regiment. — Zo beat 
down. (a.) To break, destroy, throw down, by beating or 
battering, as a wall. (d.) To press down or lay flat, as by 
treading, by a current of water, by violent wind, &c. 
(c.) To depress or crush; as, to beat down opposition. 
(d.) To sink or lessen, as price or value. ‘ Usury beats 
down the price of land.” Bacon. — To beat into, to teach 
or instill, by repetition of instruction.— Zo beat off, to 
repel or drive back. — To beat out of a thing, to cause to 
relinquish it, or give it up. ‘‘ Nor can any thing beat their 
posterity owt of it to this day.” South. — To beat the dust. 
(Man.) (a.) To take in too little ground with his fore 
legs, as ahorse. (0.) 'To perform his curvets too precipi- 
tately or too low.— To beat the hoof, to walk; to go on 
foot. — To beat the wing, to flutter; to move with flutter- 
ing agitation. — To beat lime, to measure or regulate time 
in music by the motion of the hand or foot. — 70 beat up, 
to attack suddenly; to alarm or disturb; as, to beat up 
an enemy’s quarters, 

Syn.—To strike; pound; bang; buffet; maul; drub; 
thump; baste; thwack; thrash; pommel; break; bruise; 
bray; conquer; defeat; vanquish; overcome. 

Béat, v.i. 1. To strike repeatedly; to knock. 
The men of the city... beat atthe door. Judges xix, 22, 

2. To move with pulsation or throbbing, 

A thousand hearts beat happily. Byron. 

3. To come or act with violence; to dash or fall 
with force. 

Sees rolling témpests vainly beat below. Druden. 
They [winds] beat at the crazy casement. Longfellow. 

The sun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, and 
wished in himself to die. Jonah iv. 8. 

4. To be in agitation or doubt; to revolve anx- 
iously in the mind; to fluctuate. “To still my 
beating mind.” Shak. 

5. (Naut.) To make progress against the direc- 
tion of the wind, by sailing in a zigzag line or tray- 
erse, Mar. Dict. 

To beat about, to try to find; to search by various means 
or ways. Addison.— To beat upon, to enforce by repeti- 
tion. LHookei.— To beat up for, to go about to enlist into 
the army.— 7 beat up and down (Hunting), to run first 


Prior. 





BC/a-tif/ie-al, | See BEAtTiFy.| Imparting or com- 
pleting blissful enjoyment. 

The greatness and strangeness of the beatific vision. 
Bé/a-tif/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina beatific manner, 
Bea-tif/i-eate, v.t. To beatify. [Obs.] Fuller. 
Be-Art/i-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. béatification.] 

1. The act of beatifying, or of pronouncing or 
rendering happy; blessedness. ‘The beatification of 
his spirit.” Bp. Taylor. 

2. (Rom. Cath. Church.) An act of the pope by 
which he declares a person beatified or blessed after 
death; the first step toward canonization, or the 
raising of one to the dignity of a saint. Milman. 

Be-at/i-ty,v.¢. [imp.& p.p. BEATIFIED; p, pr. & 
vb. 2, BEATIFYING.] [Fr. béatijier, Lat. beatijicare, 
from beatus, happy, from beare, to bless, and facere, 
to make. ]} 

1. To pronounce or regard as happy, or as confer- 
ring happiness. 

The common conceits and phrases that beati/y wealth. Barrow. 

2. To make happy; to bless with the completion 
of celestial enjoyment. ‘‘ Beatijied spirits.” Dryden. 

3. (Rom. Cath. Church.) Vo declare, by a decree 
or public act, that a person is received into heaven, 
and is to be reverenced as blessed, though not can- 
onized. 

Béat/ing, ». 1. The act of striking or giving blows; 
punishment or chastisement by blows. 

2. A regular pulsation or throbbing; as, the beat- 
ing of the heart. 

3. (Mus.) The regular pulsative swellings of 
sound produced by the pipes of an organ, or the 
strings of a piano, &c., when sounding together 
nearly, but not exactly, in perfect tune. Aloore. 

4. (Naut.) The process of sailing against the 
wind by tacks in a zigzag direction. 

Beating time (Mus.), any motion indicating the division 
of measures and parts of measures during the perform- 
ance of a composition. 

Be-it/itiide (53), n. [Fr. béatitude, Lat. beatitudo, 
See BEATI®Y. ] 

1. Felicity of the highest kind; consummate bliss. 

2. The declaration of blessedness made by our 
Savior to particular virtues. ~Udal, 

3. (Rom. Cath. Church.) Beatification. Afilman. 

Syn.—Blessedness; felicity; happiness. d 
Beau (bd), 2.; pl. Fr. BEAUX, Eng. BEAUS (b6z). 

[Fr. beau, fine, beautiful; a fop, from Lat. bellus, 
pretty, fine, Pr. bel, Sp. & It. bello.] A man of dress; 
a fine, gay man; one whose great care is to deck his 
pers a lady’s attendant or suitor, ‘Even the 

eaus and coquettes of that age.” Macaulay. 

Beau/fet (bo/fet), n. [See BurrEer.] <A niche, cup- 
board, or sideboard for plate, china, glass, &c.; a 
buffet. ‘‘A spacious beaufet. .. filled with gold 
and silver vessels.” Prescott. 

Beau/fin (bif/fin), 2, A variety of apple. 
[Written also bifin.] Wright. 

Beau t-déal (bo-i-de/al), n. [Fr. beau, beautiful, 
and idéal, ideal.} A conception or image of con- 
summate beauty, formed in the mind, free from all 
the deformities, defects, and blemishes which na- 
ture exhibits. 

Beau/ish (bd/ish), a. Like a beau; foppish; fine, 
[Rare.] ‘A beauish young spark,” Byron. 

Beau oWonde (bomind). [Fr. beau, fine, and 
monde, world; Lat. mundus. See supra.| The fash- 
jionable world; people of fashion and gayety. Prior, 


South. 


Beau’pére (bd/-), 2. [Fr. beaw, fair, and A-S, 
Beau’phére } jfera, companion.] A fair compan- 
ion. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Beaw/ship (bd/-), n. 1. The state or character of 


Beaii'ty (bi/t¥), vt. 


Béa’ver (be/ver), n. 





[ Eng.] } 


Béa/ver, n. 


O. Fr. beaulté, from beau, See BEAU. ] 

1. An assemblage of graces or of properties which 
pleases the sight or any of the other senses, or the 
mind; the qualities of an object which delight the 
esthetic faculty. : 

Beauty consists of a certain composition of color and figure, 
causing delight in the beholder. a ocke. 

The production of beauty by a multiplicity of symmetrical 
parts uniting in a consistent whole. Wordsworth. 

The old definition of beauty, in the Roman school, was, 
“multitude in unity; ” and there is no doubt that such is the 
principle of beauty, Coleridge. 

2. A particular grace, feature, ornament, or ¢x- 
cellence; any particular thing which is beautiful 
and pleasing; as, the beauties of nature; the beax- 
ties of an author. 

3. A beautiful person, especially a beautiful wo- 
man, 

All the admired beauties of Verona. Shak. 

4. Prevailing style or taste; rage; fashion. [ Obs.] 

She stained her hair yellow, which was then the beauty, 

Lp. Taylor, 
To adorn; to beautify or em- 
-~ Shak. 


bellish, [Obs.] 


Beaii/ty-spot, n. A patch or spot placed on the 


face to heighten beauty. 

[O. Eng. biever, A-S. beaser, 
befer, beber, Icel. bifr, bior, biur, Sw. bifrer, Dan. 
biver, D, bever, O. H. Ger, bibar, pipar, pipir, pipur, 
N. H. Ger. Liber, Lith. bebru, Russ. bobr’, Gacl. 
beabhar, Corn. befer, Lat. fiber, Fr. bitvre, N. Pr. 


vibre, Sp. bibaro, bevaro, befre, it. bivaro, bevero. } 
1. (Z061,) An amphibious, rodent quadruped, of 
Sec MAMMALS, 


the genus Castor. 

("It differs from 
other rodents espe- 
cially by its palmat- 
ed hind feet, and 
broad, flat, trowel- 
like tail, both char- 
acteristics fitting it 4 
for its burrowing 
and building habits. - 
It is remarkable for 
its ingenuity in con- 
structing its lodges 
or habitations. Itis 
valued for its fur, 
and for the material called castor, obtained from two 
small bags in the groin of the animal. Its fur, which 
is mostly of a chestnut-brown, is the material of the best 
hats. The European species is the Castor fiber, and the 
American is generally considered as a variety of this, 
although sometimes named the Castor Americanus, or 
C. Canadensis. 

2. The fur of the beaver. 

3. A hat made of the fur of the beaver, “A brown 
beaver slouched over his eyes.” Prescott, 

4. A cloth, sometimes felted, used for making 
overcoats, hats, &e. Simmonds. 
[O. Eng. bavier, bever, Fr. baviére, It. 
baviera, from Fr. bave, It. bava, Sp. & Pg. baba, 
slaver, drivel, foam. Baviére, ac- 
cording to Cotgrave, is the bib, 
mocket, or mocketer to put before 
the bosom of a (slavering) child, so 
that baviére, or beaver, is that part 
of the helmet which is let down to 
enable the wearer to drink, and so 
catches the drops or dribblings.] 
Part of a helmet in front, so con- 
structed with joints or otherwise 
that the wearer could raise or lower it to eat and 
drink. 





Beaver (Castor jiber). 





one way and then another ;—said of a stag. being a beau. Béa/’vered (be'verd), a. Covered with or wearing 


Béat, 7. 1. A stroke, or the manner of giving one; 2. A beau. [Burlesque.] ‘What his beauship | a beaver or hat. ‘‘ His beavered brow.” Pope. 
a blow. : says.” Dryden, | Béalver-vat, n. The musk-rat. Ogilvie. 


He, with a careless beat Beaiti/te-otts (bi/te-us), a. [From beauty, q. v.] | Béa’ver-teen,7. <A kind cof fustian made of coarse 
‘ yy q , 


Struck out the mute creation at a heat. Dryden. Very fair; elegant in form; pleasing to the sight; twilled cotton, shorn after dyeing. Sinmonds. 
2. A recurring stroke; a pulsation; as, the beat beautiful; very handsome. Be-bleed’, v,t. [be and bieed.] To make bloody. 
of the pulse. Beaii’/te-otis-ly (bi/te-us-l¥), adv. In a manner [ Obs.] Chaucer, 


_ 3. (Mus.) (a.) The rise or fall of the hand or foot, 
in regulating the divisions of time. (b.) A transient 
grace-tone, struck immediately before the one it is 


pleasing to the sight; beautifully. 
Beati/te-otis-mess (bti/te-us-nes), 2. 
quality of being beauteous; beauty. 


Be-bléod’, )v.t. [beand blood.] To make bloody. 
The state or 


Be-bléod’y, Obs.] Sheldon. 
Be-blot’, v. t. [be and bvlot.] To blot; to stain. 


intended to ornament. (c.) The pulsation produced | Beawi/ti-fi/er (bi/ti-fi-er), m. One who, or that [ Obs. ] Chaucer. 
by the vibrating together of two tones not quite in which, beautifies or makes beautiful. Be-blith’bered, a. [be and blubber.] Foul or 
unison. See BEATING. Beaii’/ti-ful (bi‘ti-ful), a. [beauty and full.) Tay- swelled with weeping. North. 


4. A round or course, which is frequently gone 
over; as, a watchman’s beat. Hence, 
5. A place of habitual or frequent resort. 

_ Beat of drum (Mil.), a succession of strokes varied, in 
different ways, for particular purposes, as to regulate a 
march, to call soldiers to their arms or quarters, to direct 
an attack, or retreat, &c. — Beat of a watch, or clock, the 
stroke or sound made by the action of the escapement; 


ing the qualities which constitute beauty; pleasing 
toahe sight or to any of the other senses, or to the 
mind, 
A circle is more beautiful than a square; a square is more 
beautiful than a parallelogram, Lord Kanes. 
Syn.—See Fine. 
Beaii/ti-ful-ly (bi/ti-fyl-ly), adv. 
manner. 


Bée/a-fileo (40/ko), n.; pl. BEC/CA-FI/COES. [It. 
beccafico, from beccare, to peck, and fico, a fig; Np. 
becafigo.| (Ornith.) A small bird (Silvia hortensis) 
which is highly prized by the Italians for the deli- 
cacy of its flesh in the autumn, when it has fed on 
figs, grapes, &e. 

Be-eiilm/ (be-kiim’), v.é. [imp. & p. p. BECALMED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. BECALMING.] . [be and cali, q. v.] 


In a beautiful 
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BECAME 


1. To render calm or quiet; to appease; to still. 

- © Soft whispering airs... becalm the mind.” Philips. 

ee keep from motion, as a ship by want of 
nd. ' 

Be-cime’, imp. of become. See BECOME. 

Be-eausge’, conj. [O. Eng. bycause, from by and 
cause, q.v.] By or for the cause that; on this ac- 
count that; for the reason that. 

Freely we serve, because we freely love. Dilton. 
Because of, by reason of, on account of. [prep.] 
The spirit is life, because of righteousness. Jom. viii. 10. 
Because of these things cometh the wrath of God upon the 
children of disobedience. Eph. v. 6. 
Syn.—Becausr, For, Since, As, INASMUCH As. 
These particles are used, in certain connections, to assign 
the reason of a thing, or that ‘‘on account of” which it 
takes place. Because (by cause) is the strongest and 
most emphatic; as, I hid myself because I was atraid. 
For is not quite so strong; as, in Shakespeare, ‘I hate 
him, for he is a Christian.” Since is less formal and 
more incidental than because; as, I will do it since you 
request me. It more commonly begins a sentence; as, 
Since your decision is made, I willsay no more. As is 
still more incidental than szzce, and points to some exist- 
ing fact by way of assigning a reason. ‘Thus we say, as 
I knew him to be out of town, I did not eall. Jrasmuch as 
seems to carry with it a kind of qualification which does 
not belong to the rest. Thus, if we say, I am ready to 
accept your proposal, inasmuch as I believe it is the best 
you can offer, we mean, it is only with this understanding 
that we can accept it. Because would take away this 
qualification, and declare the readiness to be absolute as 
resting on acknowledged grounds. 

Bée'ea-biin’s&, n. [N. Lat. beccabunga, It. becca- 
bunga, beccabungia, Sp. becabunga, D. beekbunge, 
L. Ger. beckebunge, H, Ger. bachbunge, and corrupt. 
bachbohne, from D. beel:, L. Ger. becke, H. Ger. bach, 
brook, and bunge, O. H. Ger, bungo, bulb. See 
Beck.] See BROOKLIME. 

Béch’a-mel (bésh/a-mel), n, [Fr. béchamelle, Ger. 
bechamel, so named from its inventor, the Marquis 
de Béchamel, steward of Louls XIV.] (Cookery.) 
A kind of fine, white broth or sauce, thickened with 
eream. Cooley. 

Be-change’, v. t. [be and chance.] To befall; to 
happen to. 

What hath bechanced them? Shak. 

Be-change’, adv. By chance; by accident. Grafton. 

Be-chiirm’, v. ¢. [be and charm,] To charm; to 
captivate. Beau, § Fl. 

Geche de er (bash/de-miavr’), n.  [Fr.; lit., a 
sea-spade.] (Zodl.) The sea-slug or trepang, a 
species of Holothuria, much esteemed as a culinary 
delicacy among the Chinese. Baird, 

Bé/ehie (be/kik),n. [Fr. béchique, N. Lat. bechicum, 
from Gr. Biz, Buxds, cough, Bnxikds, -f, -6v, a] A 
medicine for relieving coughs, [Obs.] Quincy. 

Béck,n. See BEAK. Spenser. 

Béck, n. [A-S. becc, D. beek, Dan. biik, Sw. bick, 
Teel. beckr, L. Ger. becke, O. HW. Ger. pah, Ger. bach, 
brook.] A small brook, ‘ The brooks, the becks, 
the rills,” Drayton. 

T have] watched 


The beck roll glitternt g to the noon-tide sun, Southey. 
Beck, n. [A-S. beacen, becen, sign, beacnian, becnian, 
bycnian, bycnan, to beckon; Icel, bakna, to nod; O. 
H. Ger. bauhnjan, pauhnen, pauhan, Cf. Sw. peka, 
Dan. pege, to point with the finger. Perhaps beck 
is only a contr. of beckon, See BEACON and BECK- 
on.] A significant nod, or motion of the head or 
hand, as a call or command. 
Béck, v.i. To nod, or make a sign with the head or 
hand. Drayton. 
Béck, v.¢. To notify or call by a nod, or a motion 
of the head or hand; to intimate a command to. 
Béeck’et, n. 1. (Nawt.) A contrivance to confine 
~ Joose ropes, tackles, or spars, as a large hook, arope 
Totten, 
Prov. Eng.) Wright. 
[ Obs. and low.]} 
B, Jonson. 
Béeck/’on (btk/n), v. i. ae Becr.] To make a 
sign to another, by nodding, or a motion of the 
hand or finger, &c., intended as a hint or intimation. 
Stood and beckoned at the doorway. Longfellow. 
Béck/’on (btk/n), v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. BECKONED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. BECKONING.] To make a significant 
sign to; hence, to summon. 
His distant friends he beckons near. Dryden. 


Béeck/’on,n. <A sign made without words; a beck. 
[Rare.] ‘ At the first beckon.” Bolingbroke. 

Be-elip’, v.t. [be and clip, q. v.; A-S. beclyppan.] 
To embrace; to surround. [Cbs.] Wickliffe. 

Be-eloud’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. BECLOUDED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. BECLOUDING. ] aoe be and cloud, q. v.] 
To cause obscurity or dimness to; to overshadow. 
“Tf thou becloud the sunshine of thine eye.” Quarles. 

Be-cdbme?! (-ktim/), v.i. [imp. BECAME; Pp. p. BE- 
COME; p.pr.& vb. n. BECOMING.] [Prefix be and 
come, q. V.; A-S. becuman, to come to, to happen; 
D. bekomen, Ger. bekommen, O. TH. Ger. piquéman, 
Goth. beqviman. Cf. A-S. eweman, gecweman, to 
please, satisfy, that is, to suit or be agreeable, A-S. 
cuman, to come, O. H. Ger. gueman, chuweman, Goth. 
qvinan, to come.] To pass from one state to an- 
other; to enter into some state or condition, by a 
change from another state or condition, or by as- 
suming or receiving new properties or qualities, 
additional matter, or a new character. 


with an cye at one end, &c. 
_ 24. A spade for digging turf. 
Béck-hir’man, n. <A constable. 
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The Lord God... breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life; and man became a living soul. Gen. ii. 7. 
I rue that error now which is become my crime. Milton, 
To become of, tobe the fate of; to be the end of; to be 
the final or subsequent condition. 
What is then become of s0 huge a multitude? Raleigh. 
Syn.—To Brcomr, Grow. To become marks prog- 
ress and transition into some other state. Thus, we may 
say, though formerly rich, he has now become poor, i. ¢., 
has come to be so; it is cold, and is becoming colder. To 
grow is to become, by a gradual process—an idea not 
necessarily attached to ‘* become.” A man may bécome 
vile and degraded at once, by some single act; or he may 
grow, by vicious indulgence, into a low and degraded 
character. 

Be-edéme’ (-ktim’), v. f. To suit or be suitable to; 
to be congruous with; to befit; to accord with, in 
character or circumstances; to be worthy of, or 
proper for ;— usually said of things, but sometimes 
of persons. 

If I become not a cart as well as another man. Shak. 

Tt becomes me so to speak of an excellent poet. Dryden. 

I have known persons so anxious to have their dress be- 
come them, as to convert it, at length, into their proper self, 
and thus actually to become the dress, Coleridge. 

Be-cém/ing, a. Appropriate or fit; congruous; 
suitable; graceful; befitting. ‘*A low and becom- 
ing tone.” Thackeray. 

{= Formerly sometimes followed by of. 


Such discourses as are becoming of them. Dryden. 
Be-e5m/ing, 2. Something worn as an ornament, 


[ Obs.]} Shak. 

Be-eom/ing-ly, aldv. After a becoming or proper 
manner. 

Be-e6m/ing-ness, 1. The state or quality of be- 
ing becoming, appropriate, or fit; congruity; fit- 
ness. ‘The becomingness of human nature.” Grew. 

Be-erip/ple, v.t. [be and cripple, q. v.] _To make 
a cripple of; to cripple; to lame. _[ are. 

Be-etirl’, v.t. [be and curl, q. v.] To curl. [Ods.] 

Béd, n. foe bed, bedd, O. 8. bed, gen. beddes, D. 
bed, bedde, Icel. bed, Dan. bed, Sw. badd, Goth. badi, 
O.H. Ger. betti, petti, M. H. Ger. betie, N. H. Ger. 
bett, bette, bed, and beet, with the sense of No. 3.] 

1, An article of furniture to sleep or take rest on; 
—usually asack filled with some soft material, in 
distinction from the bedstead or framework on 
which it is placed. 

2. Matrimonial connection; marriage; lawful co- 
habitation. 

George, the eldest son of his second bed. Clarendon. 

3. A plat or level piece of ground in a garden, 
usually a little raised above the adjoining ground. 
“ Beds of hyacinths and roses. Milton. 

4. The bottom of a river or other stream, or of 
any body of water. 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed. Milton. 

5. (Geol.) A layer or seam, or a horizontal mass 
between layers; a stratum; as, a bed of coal, iron, 
&e. Dana. 

6. (Gun.) A frame of timber suitably hollowed 
and arranged for supporting a gun or a mor- 
tar; a gun-carriage; a mortar-bed. [Obs.] See 
GUN-CARRIAGE, and MORTAR-BED, 

7. (Masonry.) The horizontal surface on which 
bricks, stones, &c., lie. 

8. (Mach.) The foundation or more solid and 
fixed part or framing of a machine; as, the bed of 
an engine; a bed-plate, or bed-piece. ; 

9. The superficial earthwork, or ballast of a rail- 
road. Gwilt, 

Bed of justice (Fr. Hist.), a visit of the king to a refrac- 
tory parliament for the purpose of causing his decrees to 
be registered ;—so called from his occupying the throne 
(called Zit, bed) on such occasions. Lrande.— To be 
brought to bed, to be delivered of a child ;— often followed 
by of; as, to be brought to bed of a son.— To make the 
bed, to arrange it, or put it in order.— Zo put to bed, to 
deliver of a child. — From bed and board (Lav), a phrase 
applied to a separation by partial divorce of man and wife, 
without dissolving the bands of matrimony. In this case 
the wife has a suitable maintenance out of her husband's 
estate, called alimony. Blackstone. 


Béd, v. t. [imp.&p.p. BEDDED; p.pr. & vb. n, BED- 
DING. | 
1. To place inabed, [Obs.] ‘She was... sol- 
emnly bedded.” Bacon. 
2. To make partaker of the bed. [Obs.] “Tl... 
never bed her.” Shak. 
3. To plant and inclose or cover; to set or lay and 
inclose; as, to bed the roots of a plant in soft mold, 
4. To lay or put in any hollow place, or place of 
rest and security, surrounded or inclosed; as, to 
bed a stone. 
Lamb... immediately bedded a thirteen-inch me 4 
« £PVIRG. 
Among all chains or clusters of mountains where ine 
bodies of still water are bedded. Wordsworth. 
5. To lay flat; to place in an horizontal or lying 
position. ‘ Bedded hairs.” Shak, 
Béd, v.i. To go to bed; to cohabit. 
If he be married, and bed with his wife. Wiseman. 
Be-dab/ble, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BEDABBLED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. BEDABBLING.] [Ve and dabble.) To sprin- 


kle or wet with moisture. Shak, 
Be-daff/,v.t. [be and daf.] To make a fool of, 
[ Obs. Chaucer. 
Bida-git,n, The sacred books of the Boodhists 
in Burmah, Malcom. 








BEDOUIN 


Be-dig’gle, v. ¢t. [be and daggle.] To soil, as 
clothes, by drawing the ends in the mud, or spat- 


tering them with dirty water. Johnson, 
Be-dire’, v.t. [be and dare.] 'To dare; to defy. 
[ Obs. ] Peele. 
Be-diirk’, vz. [be and dark.] To make dark; to 
darken. [Obs.] Gower. 


Be-dash/, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BEDASHED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. BEDASHING.] [be and dash.] To wet by 
dashing or throwing water or other liquor upon; to 
bespatter. ‘‘ Trees bedashed with rain.” Shak. 

Be-daub’,v.t. [imp. &p.p. BEDAUBED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. BEDAUBING.] [be and daub.] To daub over; 
to besmear or soil with any thing thick and dirty. 
“ Bedaub fair designs with a foul varnish.” Barrow, 

Be-daz’zle, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BEDAZZLED; p. pr. 


& vb. n. BEDAZZLING.] [be and dazzle.] To daz- 
zle or make dim by too strong alight. “Bedazzled 
with the sun.” Shak. 


Be-daz/zling-ly, adv. So as to bedazzle. 

Béd/-bitg, n. An offensive bug (Cimex lectularius) 
which infests beds. Baird. 

Béd/-chair, n. <A chair for the sick, with a moya- 
ble back, to sustain them while sitting up in bed. 

Béd/-cham/ber, n. [bed and chamber.| A cham- 
ber for a bed. Shak. 

Béd/elothes, n. pl. [bed and clothes.] Blankets, 
sheets, coverlets, &c., for a bed. Shak. 

Bédder, mn. [From bed.] 'The nether stone of 

Be-dét/ter, an oil mill. Chalmers. 

Béd/ding,n. [From bed; A-8. bedding, beding.] 

1. A bed and its furniture; the materials of a 
bed, whether for man or beast. Spenser. 

2. (Geol.) The state or position of beds and lay- 
ers. Dana. 

Be-déad/ (-déd/), v.t. [be and dead, q.v.] Tomake 
dead; to kill. [0bs.] 

Be-déck’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BEDECKED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. BEDECKING.] [be and deck.] 'To deck, orna~ 
ment, or adorn; to grace. ‘Dedeched with boughs, 
flowers, and garlands.” Pennant. 

Bt ale-guayr (-giir), n. [Per. bad-Gward, or bad- 
awardah, prop. a kind of white thorn or thistle, of 
which camels are fond, from bad, wind, and @ward, 
battle, or @wardah, introduced.] A hairy or spongy 
substance on rose-bushes, produced by the punc- 
ture of certain insects, and once supposed to have 
valuable medicinal properties. Booth. 

Béde’=house, n. See BEAD-HOUSE. 

Bé/del (be/dl),n. [O. Fr., Pr., & Sp. bedel, L. Lat. 
bedellus.| Same as BEADLE, q. v. 

Béldelry (bée/dl-+y¥), n. The extent of a bedel’s or 
beadle’s office, Blount. 

Be-déw/él (-dtv/l), v.f. [be and devil.] 

1. To throw into utter disorder and confusion, as 
if by the agency of evil spirits. ‘“‘Bedeviled and 
used worse than St. Bartholomew.” Sterne. 

2. To spoil; to corrupt. Wright. 

Be-dew/’ (-dii’/),v.t. [imp. & p. p. BEDEWED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. nN. BEDEWING.] [be and dew.] To moisten 
with dew, or as with dew. 

Falling tears his face bedew. Dryden. 

Be-dew/er, n. One who, or that which, bedews. 

Be-dew’y, a. [be and dewy.] Moist with dew. 
[Obs.] ‘Night with her bedewy wings.” Brewer. 

Béd/féllow, vn. [ved and fellow.] One who lies 
with another in the same bed. Shak. 

Béd/fére, n. [bed and A-S. fera, companion. ] 

Béd’/phére, A bedfellow. [Obs.] Chapman. 

Be-dight/ (be-dit/), v.t. [be and dight.] To deck 
with ornaments ; to adorn ; to dress ; to set off. 
[ Rare. ] Milton. 

Be-dim’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. BEDIMMED; p. pr. & 
vw. 2. BEDIMMING.] [be and dim,] To make dim; 
to obscure or darken. 

I have bedimmed the noon-tide sun. Shak. 

Be-dig/mal, v.t, [be and dismal.] To make dis- 
mal. [Obs.] 

Be-di’zen, or Re-diz’en (Synop., § 130), v. t. [be 
and dizen.] To dress or adorn tawdrily or with 
false taste. 

Remnants of tapestried hangings, window curtains, and 
shreds of pictures, with which he had bedizened his _tat- 


ters. W. Scott. 
Béd/lam, n. [Corrupted from Bethlehem, the name 
of a religious house in London, afterward converted 
into a hospital for lunatics. ] 

1. A place appropriated to the confinement and 


care of the insane; a mad-house. Tillotson. 
2. An insane person; a lunatic ; a madman. 
“ Let us get the bedlam to lead him.” Shak. 


Btdiam, a. Belonging to or fit for a mad-house, 
“The bedlam, brainsick duchess.” Shak. 
Béid/lam-ite, n. An inhabitant of a mad-house; a 
madman. ‘ Raving bedlamites.” Beattie. 
Béd/-mak/er, n. [bed and maker.] One who 


makes beds. 

Béd/-mGld/ing, )7n. ] 

Béd/-mould/ing, The moldings of a cornice 
immediately below the corona. Oxf. Gloss. 

Be-dote’, v.t. [be and dote.] To cause to dote; to 
deceive. [Obs. Chaucer. 

Béd/ou-in (béd/oo-een), n. [Fr. bédouin, Ar. be- 
dawi, rural, living in the desert, from badw, desert, 
from bad@, to live in the desert, to lead a nomadic 
life.] One of a tribe of nomadie Arabs who live in 
tents, and are scattered over Arabia, Egypt, and 
other parts of Africa. 


[bed and molding.] (Arch.) 
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BEDOUIN 


BéEd/ou-in, a. Pertaining to the Bedouins. 
Bé@epan, vn. 1. A pan for warming beds; a warm- 
ing-pan. [Obs.] Nares. 
. A necessary utensil for the use of a person 
confined to his bed. 
Béd’-pié¢e, Jn. (Mach.) The principal or foun- 
Béd/-plite, dation framing or piece, by which 
the other parts are supported and held in place; 
the bed; — called also base-plate and sole-plate. 
Béd/-préss/er, n. [bed and press.] A heavy, 
lazy fellow. [Obs.] Shak. 
Be-drag’gle, v. t. [imp. & p.p. BEDRAGGLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. BEDRAGGLING.] [be and draggle.] 
To soil, as garments which are suffered, in walking, 
to drag in dirt, mud, Xe. Swift. 
Be-drénch’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. BEDRENCHED; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. BEDRENCHING.] [be and drench.} 
To drench; to saturate with moisture; to soak; to 
wet through. Shak. 


Béd rid, la. [bed and ride, p. p. rid, ridden; 
Béd/vid-den,§ <A-8. bedrida, beddrida, bedreda, 
beddredda.) Confined to the bed by age or in- 
firmity. Shak. 
Béd/right,)n. [bed and right or rite.] The rite 
Béd/rite, or the privilege of the marriage 
bed. Shak. 


Béd’/rd0m, 2. [bed and room.] 
1. A room or apartment intended or used for a 
bed; a lodging-room, 
2. Room ina bed. [O0ds.] 
Then by your side no bed-room me deny. Shak. 
Be-drip’, v. ¢. [le and drop.] To sprinkle, or 
cover as with drops. ‘Scales bedropped with 
gold.” Pope. 
Béd/side, n. The side of the bed. 
Béd/-site, un. <A recessin a room for a bed. 
Of the three bed-rooms, two have fire-places, and all are of 
fair size, with windows and bed-site well placed. Quart. Rev. 
Béd/staff, n. [bed and staff.] A wooden pin an- 
ciently inserted on the sides of bedsteads, to keep 
the clothes from slipping on cither side. LB. Jonson, 
Béd/stéad (bid/sted), n. [bed and stead.| <A 
frame for supporting a bed. 
Béd/-stéps, n. pl. Steps for mounting up to a bed 
of unusual height. 
Béd’estraw, 2. [bed and straw.] 
1. Straw put into a bed. Bacon. 
2. (Bot.) An odoriferous plant, a species of Gali- 
am (G. verum);—so called from a custom formerly 
practiced of strewing beds with it. [See Srraw, 
v.t. To strew or scatter. ] Loudon. 
Bédswéerv-er, n. [bed and swerve.}] One who 
swerves from his bed; that is, one who is false and 
unfaithful to the marriage vow. Shak. 
Béd/=tick, n. [bed and tich.] A ease of linen or 
cotton cloth, used for inclosing the feathers or 


other materials of a bed. Booth. 
Béed/-time, n. [bed and tine.| The time to go to 
rest; the usual hour of going to bed. Shak. 


Be-dick’, v.t. [be and duck. ]} 
the head under water; to immerse. 
self beduchked.” 

Be-dting’, v. t. 
dung. 

Be-diist’, v. t. 
cover with dust. 

Bed ward, adv. 


To duck; to put 
“Deep him- 
Spenser. 
To cover with 
Bp. Hall. 
[ve and dust.] To sprinkle, soil, or 
Sherwood. 

[bed and ward.} Toward bed. 
Be -dwart’,v.t. [be and dwarf.) To make a dwarf 
of; to stunt or hinder the growth of, Donne. 
Béd/work, n. [bed and work.}] Work done in 
bed, without toil of the hands, or with ease. Shak. 
Be -dye’, v. ¢. [be and dye.] ‘To dye or stain. ‘* With 
Sarazin blood bedyed.” Spenser. 
Bee, p. p. of be, used for been. Spenser. 
Mee, n. [AN. beo, D. bij and bije, Icel. by, Sw. bi, 
Dan. bie, O. H. Ger. pia, pini, M. H. Ger. bie, bin, 
N. H. Ger. beie and biene, Ir. beach, W. gwenynen, 

pl. gwenyn, Arm. gwénanen, pl. gwénan.} 

1. (£ntom.)  four-wing- . 
ed insect of the order Hy- 
menoptera, and family Apis. € 

(ee There are many genera 
and species; the common hon- 
ey-bee is the Apis mellifica, and 
lives in swarms, each of which d 
las its Own queen, its males or . 
drones, and its very numerous Working Bee. 
neuters or workers. Besides the A. mellifica there are 
other species of honey-bees, as the A. ligustica of Spain 
and Italy; the A. wnicolor of Madagascar and Mauritius ; 
the A, Indica of India; the A. fasciata of Egypt; the A. 
Adansionic of Senegal, and others. Che bwinble-bee is a 
species of Bombus. 

2. An assemblage of persons who meet to engage 
in united labor for the benefit of an individual or 
family; as a quilting-bee, a hushing-bee, a raising- 
bee, &e. [Amer.] Bartlett. 

3. (Mus.) A combination of reeds connected with 
the mouth-piece of an oboe, and other similar wind- 
instruments, 

4. pl. (Naut.) Pieces of plank bolted to the outer 
end of the bowsprit, to reeve the fore-topmast stays 
through. Totten. 

To have bees in the head. (a.) To be choleric. [Obs.] 
(b.) To be restless or uneasy. B. Jonson. (¢.) To be a 
little crazy. ‘She's whiles crack-brained, and has a bee 
in her head.” W. Scott. 

Bee/=-bréad (-bréd),n. [bee and bread.| A brown, 


[be and dung.] 
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bitter substance, the pollen of flowers collected by 
bees, as food for their young. 

Beech, 2. er bece, boe, D. beuk, Teel. beyki, Dan. 
bég, Sw. bok, O. H. Ger. puocha, M. H. Ger. buoche, 
N. H. Ger. buche, Russ. buk, Lat. fagus, Gr. dnyés, 
Arm, fao, fav, W. fawydd.) (Bot,) A tree of the 
genus agus. 

(= It grows to alarge size, having a smooth bark and 
thick foliage, and bears a triangular nut, of which swine 
are fond. The /. sylvatica is the European species, and 
the /. ferruginea that of America. Loudon. 

Beech/’en (béch/n), a. Consisting of the wood or 
bark of the beech; belonging to the beech. ‘‘ Plain 
beechen vessels.” Dryden. 

Beech’/-mast, n. The fruit or nuts of the beech. 

Beech/-oil, n. [beech and oil.| Oil expressed from 
the mast or nuts of the beech-tree. 

Beech/’-tree, n. [beech and tree. ] 

Bee/-éat/er,n. [bee and 
eater.| (Ornith.) A bird 
that feeds on bees;—a 
name given to different 
species of Merops, a ge- 
nus of fissirostral pas 
serine birds, of which 
the Jf. apiaster of Eu- 
rope is remarkable for 
the brilliancy of its plu- 


The beech. 





mage, Baird, _  OPPR 
© . Lae, 2 
Beet, n. [Fr. baus, ox, Tron 7 


beef (flesh), from Lat. 
bos, bovis, ox, Gr. Bods, 
gen. Bods; Pr. bow, It. bue, Sp. buey, Pg. boy, boi.} 
1. An animal of the genus Bos, especially the 
common species, B. tawrws, including the bull, cow, 
and ox, in their full-grown state. [In this, which is 
the original sense, the word has a plural, beeves.] 
“A herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair kine.” Milton, 


Bee-eater. 





shaking-piece; 3, chine; 4, ribs; 5, clod; 6, 
brisket; 7, flank; 8, loin, sirloin; 9, ramp; 10, round; 
11, leg; 12, foot; 13, udder; 14, shin; 15, cheek. 


2. The flesh of an ox, bull, or cow, or of bovine 


1, neck; 2, 


animals generally, when killed, 
word has no plural. ] 
Give them great meals of bees. Shak. 
Pertaining to, or consisting of the flesh of, 
the ox, or bovine animals. Swift. 
Beef’/-éat/er, n. [beef and eater. Corrupted, in its 
second meaning, from bujeticr, a keeper of the buf- 
fet or sideboard, because some of them were origi- 
nally arranged at side-tables, at solemn festivals. | 
1. One that eats beef; hence, a large, well-fed 
person. 
2. One of the yeomen of the guard, in England. 
3. (Ornith.) A South African bird of the genus 
DBuphaga, that feeds on the larve or maggots hatched 


[In this sense, the 


Beef, a. 


under the skin of oxen, antclopes, &e. Baird, 
Beef/ing, 7. A bullock fit for slaughter. [Prov. 
Eng.) Wright. 


Bee/-flow’er, ». [bee and Jee (Bot.) An 
orchidacecous plant of the genus Ophrys (0. api/- 
era), whose flowers haye some resemblance to bees, 
flies, and other insects. 

Beef’/steak, n. [beef and steak.] 
of beef broiled, or for broiling. 

Beef/-wit/ted,a. [beef and witted.} Dull in intel- 
lect; stupid; heavy-headed. [ Obs.] Shak. 

Beef’/-wood, n. A red-colored wood from Austra- 
lia, used for cabinet work. Weale. 

Bee/-giir/dem (-giir/dn), 7. pe and garden.| A 
garden or inclosure to set bee-hives in. Mortimer. 

Bee/-glite, n. [bee and glue.| A soft, unctuous 
matter, with which bees cement the combs to the 
hives, and close up the cells; — called also propolis. 

Bee/-hive, n. [bee and hive.] A case or box in- 
tended or used as a habitation for bees. 

Bee’-house, 7. A house for bee-hives. Ogilvie. 

Beeld,)7. [Prob. from the same rootas to beild, 


A steak or slice 


Biéld, § q.v.] <A place of shelter; protection ; 
refuge. [Scottish and Prov. Eng.]| 

This bosom soft shall be thy beeld. Fairfax. 

The random bield o’ clod or stane. Burns. 


Bee/-line, n. The shortest and most direct line 
from one place to another, like that of a bee through 
the air. ‘ A bee-line for the brig.” Kane. 

Bee/-mas/ter,n. [bee and master.] One who keeps 
bees. Mortimer. 

Bee/mol, n. [Fr. bémol, a musical sign in the form 
of a little b placed before a note to indicate that it 
ought to be lowered half atone, from Fr. b, which 








BEFORE 


is pronounced bé, and mol, mou, molle, soft. See 
Bemou.|] (Jfus.) A half note. ‘Two beemols or 
half notes.” Bacon. 

Bee/-mdth,n. (Entom.) A moth of the genus Gal- 
leria, from whose eggs are produced larvee which 
occasion great mischicf in bee-hives.  Langstroth. 

Beem (bin). [A-S8. beon, beonne, to be, beo, I am, 
bednde, being.] The past participle of be. In old 
authors it is also the present tense plural of be. 

Assembled been a senate grave and stout. Fairfax, 

Beer, n». [A-S. beor, bear, Fries. biar, Icel. bior, O. 
H. Ger. bior, pior, D. & Ger. bier; Fr. biére, It. 
birra, ir. & Gael. beotr, Arm. biorkh.] 

1. A fermented liquor made from any malted 
grain, with hops and other bitter flavoring matters. 

2. A fermented extract of the roots and other 
parts of various plants, as spruce, ginger, sassa- 
fras, &c. ' 

t=" Beer has different names, as small beer, ale, por- 
ter’, brown-stout, lager beer, &c., according to its strength, 
or other qualities. 

Beer’/-house, n. A house where malt liquors are 
sold; an ale-house. 

Beer’y,«a. Of, or resembling, beer; affected by beer. 

Beest/imgs, n. See BrestinGcs. 

Bees/-wax,. The wax secreted by bees, and of 
which their cells are constructed. 

Beet, n. [A-8. beta, bete, D. beet, biet, L. Ger. beete, 
Lat. beta, Fr. bette, It. bieta, bictola.| (Bot.) A plant 
of the family Chenopodium, and genus Beta, having 
a succulent root much used for food, and also for 
making sugar. The two kinds most commonly eul- 
tivated in gardens are the red (B, vulgaris) and 
white (B. cicla). Loudon. 

Bee/tle (bé/tl), n.  [A-S. bytl, bitl, biotul, mallet, 
hammer, L. Ger. betel, bétel, M. H. Ger. boszel, 
A-S. beatan, to beat, Ger. boszen; A-8. bitel, the 
insect beetle, from bitan, to bite.] 

1. A heayy mallet or wooden hammer, used to 
drive wedges, beat pavements, &c, 

2. (Zoél.) Any in- 
sect of the order Co- 
leoptera, character- 
ized by having four 
wings, the outer pair 
being stiff cases for 
covering the others 
when they are folded 
up. See INsEct. 4 

(= The term is some- a: 
times restricted to the Sie eS 
largest species, as those of the Scarabeeus family. 

3. A machine used to produce figured fabrics by 
pressure from corrugated or indented rollers. 

Bee/tle (be’tl), v. t. To produce ornamental figures 
on, by the use of the instrument called a beetle. 

Bee'’tle (be/tl), v.t [Cf. A-S. beotan, beotjan, ge- 
beotan, gebeotjan, to threaten.] To hang or extend 
out; to be prominent; tojut. ‘ The cliff that bee- 
tles o’er his base.” Shak. 

Each beetling rampart, and each tower sublime. Wordsworth. 


Bee’tle-brow, 1. [beetle and brow.) A prominent 





brow. Shak. 
Bee’tle-browed (-broud), a, Waving prominent 
brows. ’ Swift. 
Bee/tle-héad, n. [beetle and head.] A stupid fel- 
low. Scott. 


Bee’tle-héad/ed (b0/tl htd-ed), a. Taving a head 


like a beetle; dull; stupid, Shak. 
Bee’tle-stéck, 1. [beetle and stock.] The handle 
of a beetle. Spenser. 
Beet/-rad/ish, )n. The red beet (Beta vulgaris). 
Beet/-raive, Tee 


Beeve,n. [See BEEF.] Any bovine quadruped; a 
bull, ox, or cow. 

They would knock down the first beeve they met with. 

. Irving. 

(= Rarely used in the singular. See BEEF, 7., No. 1. 

Be-fall’, v. ¢. [imp.BEFELL; p.p. ME a 

& vb. n. BEFALLING.] [be and fall; A-8. befeallan.] 

To happen to; to occur to. ‘Let me know The 

worst that may befall me.” Shak. 

Be-fall’, v. i. To come to pass; to happen. 

I have revealed this discord which befell. 
{te 7o befall of is obsolete and not legitimate. 


Be-fit’, v.t. [be and jit.] To be suitable to; to suit; 
to become. ‘ That name best befits thee.” Ailton. 

Be-flat/ter, v.t. [be and jlatter.| To flatter unduly 
or offensively. 

Be-flow/er, v. t. [be and flower.] To besprinkle or 
scatter over with flowers, or with pustules. Hobbes. 

Be-foam/, vt. [be and foam.] To cover with foam. 


Mlilton. 


[ Rare. Dryden, 
Be-tigged’ (-f5gd/), a. [be and fog.] Involved in 
a fog. W. Irving. 


Be-fool’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. BEFOOLED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. BEFOOLING.] [be and fool.] ‘To fool; to 
delude or lead into error; to infatuate; to deceive. 

This story of Ursula was contrived to befvol credulous men. 
uller. 

O. Eng. beforn, A-S. 


Be-fore’, prep. [be and fore. 
. Ger, pi- 


beforan, O. 8. beforan, D. bevoren, O. 
Sora, pifuri, N. Hl. Ger. bevor.] 

1. In front of; preceding in space; as, to stand 
before the fire, before the house. ‘ Who shall go 
before them ¢” Milton. 
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BEFORE 


2. Preceding in time; earlier than; previous to; 
in order. 
Before Abraham was, I am. * John viii. 58. 
Before this treatise can become of use. Swift. 
3. Prior or preceding in dignity, order, rank, 
right, or worth; rather than. 
Ile that cometh after me is preferred before me. Johni. 5. 
The eldest son is before the younger in succession. Johnson. 
4. In presence or sight of; face to face with; 
facing. 
, Abraham bowed ... before the people of the land. 
Gen. xxiii. 12, 
Wherewith shall I come before the Lord? Jficah vi. 6. 
5. In the power of; free to. 
‘The world was all before them where to choose. J/ilton, 
Before the wind (Naut.), in the direction of the wind 
and by its impulse. 
Before’ adv. 1. On the fore part; in front, or in 
the direction of the front. 
The battle was before and behind. 2 Chron. xiii. 14. 
2. In time preceding; earlier; hitherto; already. 
You tell me, mother, what I knew before. Dryden, 
Be-fore/-cit/ed, a. Cited in a preceding part. 
Before/hand, adv. [before and hand. | 
1. Ina state of anticipation or preoccupation ; — 
often followed by with. 
Agricola... resolves to be beforchand with the danger. J/ilton. 
The last-cited author has been beforehand with me. Addison. 
2. By way of preparation, or preliminary; pre- 
viously; aforetime. ‘‘So that they...may be 
taught beforehand the skill of speaking.” Hooker. 
Be-fore/hand, a. In comfortable circumstances as 
regards property; forehanded. ‘ Rich and much 


beforehand.” Bacon. 
Be-fbre’-mén/tioned, «. Mentioned before. 
Be-fore/time, adv. [before and time.} Of old 


time; formerly; aforetime, 
The children of Israel dwelt in their tents, as beforetime. 


2 Kings xiii. 5. 

Befort/iine,v.¢. [veand fortune.] Tohappen to; 
to betide; to befall. 

I wish all good befortune you. 


Be-foul’, v. t. [be and foul; A-S. befylan.] 
make foul; to soil. 

Be-friénd/ (be-frénd’), v.t. [imp. & p.p. BEFRIEND- 
ED; p.pr.&vb.n. BEFRIENDING.] [be and friend. ] 
To act as a friend to; to favor; to aid, benefit, or 
countenance. ‘* By the darkness befriended.” 

Longfellow. 

The act of befriending. 

To furnish with 


Shak. 
To 


Be-frigénd/ment, vn. 
Be-fringe’,v.t. [be and fringe.] 
* a fringe; to adorn as with fringe. Fuller. 
Be-fiirred’, a. [beand furred.| Covered with fur. 
Bég (or ba), n. [Turk. beg, which is pron. bay.] 
The governor of a town, city, or district in Turkey 
and some other parts of the East; a bey. 

Bég, v. t. [imp. & p. p. BEGGED; p> pr. & vb. n, 
BEGGING.] [Cf. A-S. biddan, O. 8. biddian, Goth. 
bidjan, Icel. bidia, O.H. Ger. bitjan, O. Fries. bidia, 
bidda, Sw. bedja, to beg, the letter @ having per- 
haps been dropped, and? or j changed into g. But 
itis much more probable that beg is only a modifica- 
tion of to bag, to put into a bag, because mendicants 
or beggars carry with them bags, into which they 
put the victuals or provisions that may be given to 
them. his is also the reason why the word does 
not occur in an appropriate form in Anglo-Saxon, 
The v. i. preceded the v. t.} 

1. To ask earnestly; to entreat or supplicate for 
humbly or as charity; to beseech, ‘‘Nor his seed 
begging bread,” PS. xxxvii. 25, 

I do beg your good will. Shak. 
Tle [Joseph] begyed the body of Jesus. Ifatt. xxvii. 58. 


2. To take for granted; to assume without proof, 
as, to beg the question in debate. Bp. Burnet. 
3. To become a supplicant for or in behalf of. 
[ Obs.] Marston. 

To bey a person for a fool, to apply to be his guardian. 
[0ds.] 

Syn.—To Bee, Ask, Request. To ask (not in the 
sense of inquiring) is the generic term which embraces 
all these words. To request is only a polite mode of ask- 
ing. To beg, in its original sense, was to ask with earnest- 
ness, and implied submission, or at least deference. At 
present, however. in polite life, deg has dropped its origi- 
nal meaning, and has taken the place of both ask and re- 
quest, on the ground of its expressing more of deference 
and respect. ‘Thus, we bey a person's acceptance of a 
present; we beg him to favor us with his company; ¢ 
tradesman degs to announce the arrival of new goods, &e. 
Crabb remarks that, according to present usage, ‘we 
ean never talk of asking a person's acceptance of a thing, 
or of asking him to do us a favor.” This is more true of 
society in England than in this country. 

Bésg, v.i. To ask alms or charity; to practice beg- 
ging; to live by asking alms. 
Iean not dig ; to beg Tam ashamed. Luke xvi. 3. 
Be ga, n. [Hind. bigh@.] In Bengal, a land 
Big! zah, measure equal to about a third of an 
acre; 1600 square yards. Malcom. 
Be-Sém/, v. t. To adorn with gems, or as with 
gems. ‘‘Begemmed with dew-draps.” W. Scott. 
Those lonely realms bright garden isles begem. Shelley. 
Be-gét’,v.t. [imp. BEGOT, BEGAT; p. p. BEGOT, 
a. p. pr. & vb. n. BEGETTING.] [be and 
get, 3. 
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1. To procreate, as a father or sire; to generate; 
to get. 
Yet they a beauteous offspring shall beget. 
2. To produce as an effect; to cause. 
begot by fancy.” 
Be-gét/ter, 2. 
father. 
Bég’ga-ble, a. Capable of being begged. Butler. 
Bég’gar,n. [O. Eng. more prop. begger, from beg.| 
- One who begs or entreats earnestly, or with 
humility; a petitioner; specifically, one who makes 
it his business to ask alms; a mendicant. 
A beggar begs that never begged before. Shak. 
2. One who assumes in argument what he does 
not prove. Tillotson. 
Bég’gar,v.t. [imp.&p.p. BEGGARED; p.pr. & vb. n. 
BEGGARING. | 


Milton. 

“ Love is 
Granville. 

One who begets or procreates; a 


1. To reduce to beggary; to impoverish. ‘ He 
had, by his ill stewardship, ... beggared both him- 
self and the public.” Milton. 


2. To deprive, or make destitute; to exhaust. “It 
beggared all description.” Shak. 
Bég’gar-li-ness, 7. The state of being beggarly; 
meanness; extreme poverty. Barret. 
Bég’gar-ly, a. 1. In, or partaking of, or resem- 
bling, the condition of a beggar; extremely indigent ; 
mean; poor; contemptible. ‘A bankrupt, beggarly 
fellow.” South. ‘A beggarly fellowship.” Swift. 
“Beggarly elements.” Gal. iv. 9. 
2. Produced or occasioned by beggary. [Obs. 
and rare. | 
Beggarly sins, that is, those sins which idleness and beg- 
gary usually betray men to; such as lying, flattery, stealing, 
and dissimulation. Lp. Taylor. 

Bég!gar-ly, adv. Ina beggarly, mean, or despica- 
ble manner. 

Bég’gayr’s-lige, m. The prickly fruit or seed of 
certain plants (as some species of chinospermum 
and Cynoglosswm) which fasten on the clothing of 
those who pass by them. 

Bés’gar-y,n. [O. Eng. beggery. 
A state of extreme indigence. 

The freedom and the begyury of the old studio. Thackeray. 

Bés/sar-y,a. Beggarly. [0bs.] B. Jonson. 

Be-ghird’, )/n. [Fr. bégard, béqguard, Ger. beghart, 

Be-guird/’,} L. Lat. Beghardus, Begehardus, Begi- 
hardus, Begardus, from L. Lat. and Romance baga, 
Eng. bag, q. v., and the Ger. a. hart, Goth. hardus, 
Eng. hard, used as a termination (see ARD), because 
mendicants carry bags with them for the purpose of 
begging or asking alms. See BEGuINE.] (Lccl. 
Hist.) One of a class of Franciscan monks who ob- 
served the regulations of their founder with peculiar 
strictness, holding no property and subsisting by 
begging from day to day. They also claimed greater 
purity of principles, and aimed at a reformation of 
the church. The name was also given to other allied 
sects. They were sometimes called Beguins. 

Moshein. 

Be-gild’, v. t. a and gild, q. v.}_ To cover or 
overlay with gold. ‘¢ Bride-laces begilt.” B. Jonson. 

Be-gin’, v.i. [imp. BEGAN; p. p. BEGUN; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. BEGINNING.] [A-S. beginnan, aginnan, 
anginnan, inginnan, onginnan, ginnan, O. 8. 
biginnan, O. H. Ger. biginnan, inginnan, pikinnan, 
Goth. du-ginnan, Sw. begynna, Dan. begynde, D. 
& Ger. beginnen. The original sense of ginnan is 
to cut, split. Cf. Fr. entamer, to make an incision 
in, to begin. ] 

1. To have an original or first existence; to take 
rise; tocommence. ‘‘ Tears began to flow.” Dryden. 
From Nimrod first the savage race began. Pope. 

2. To do the first act; to enter upon something 
new; to take the first step. “Begin every day to 
repent.” Bp. Taylor. 
When I begin, I willalso make an end. 1 Sam, iii. 12, 

Be-gim’, v.t. 1. To enter on; to commence. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the song. Pope. 
2. To trace from as the first ground; to lay the 
foundation of, 
The apostle begins our knowledge in the creatures, which 
leads us to the knowledge of God. Locke. 
Syn.—To commence ; originate ; enter upon, set 
about. 
Be-sin’, n. 


See BEGGAR, n.] 


Beginning. [Obs. and poet.] Spenser. 
Be-gin’ner, n. One who begins, specifically, a 
young or inexperienced practitioner; a tyro. ‘A 
sermon of a new beginner.” Swift. ‘ Where are 
the vile beginners of this fray?” Shak. 
Be-gin’/ning,n. 1. The first cause; origin; source. 
Iam... the beginning and the ending. Rev. i. 8. 
2. That which is first; the first state; commence- 
ment; entrance into being. 


In the beginning, God created the heaven and ihe ere 
en. 1. de 


3. The rudiments, first ground, or materials. 
Mighty things from small beginnings grow. Dryden. 


Be-Zin/ning-less, a. Having no beginning. 
Be-gird’,v.¢. [imp. BEGIRT, BEGIRDED; Pp. p. BE- 
GIRT; p.pr.& vb. n. BEGIRDING.] [be and gird; 
A-S. begyrdan, Goth. bigairdan. | 
1. To bind with a band or girdle; to gird. 
2. To surround as with a band; to encompass or 
inclose. ‘‘ To begird the almighty throne.” AZilton. 
Be-girt’,v.¢. Sameas BEGIRD. [O0bs, and illegit- 
imate. | 
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Btgtler-big, n. (Turk. beglerbeg, from beg, pl. 
begler. See BrG.] The governor of a province in 
the Turkish empire, next in dignity to the grand 
vizier. 

Bigtler-bég/lie, n. [See supra.| 
ruled over by a beglerbeg. 

Be-gloom’, v.¢. [be and gloom, q. v.] 
gloomy; to darken. [ Obs. ] 

Be-gnaw’ (be-naw’), v. ft. 


The proyince 


To make 
Badcock. 
[be and gnaw; A-S, 


begnagan.| To bite or gnaw; to eat away; to cor- 
rode; to nibble. Shak, 
Be-gid’,v.t. [be and god, q.v.] To exalt to the 
dignity of a god; to deify; to apotheosize. [Obs.] 
“ Begodded saints.” south, 


Be-gone’ (21), inten}. Go away; depart. 

(= These two words are usually but improperly unit- 

ed. Ze retains the sense of a verb, and gone that of a 
participle. 

eee a. {beand gore.] 
e-git/, } 

Be-gidt/ten, (D: p. of beget. 

Be-grave’, v.t. [be and grave; D. begraven, Ger. 
begraben. ‘The Goth. bigraban signifies to dig up.| 

1. To deposit in the grave; to bury. [Ovs.} 

2. To engrave. [Obs.] Gower. 
Be-gréase’, or Be-gréase’,v.t. [beand grease. ] 

To soil or daub with grease, or other oily matter; 
to grease, 

Be-grime’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. BEGRIMED; p. pr. & 
vb.n. BEGRIMING.] [be and grime.] To soil with 
grime or dirt deep impressed. 

Books falling to pieces and leyrimed with dust. 
Be-grim/er,n. One who begrimes. 
Be-srtidge’,v.t. [imp.& p.p. BEGRUDGED; p.p7. 

& vb. 2. BEGRUDGING.| [be and grudge, q.v.] To 
envy the possession of; to grudge, 

Be-guile!’ (-gil/), v. t. bon & p. p. BEGUILED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. BEGUILING | [be and guile.] 

_ i. To delude by artifice or craft; to deccive or 
impose on. 
The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat. 


Besmeared with gore, 
See BEGET. 


Macaulay. 


Gen. iii. 13. 


By expectation, every day beguiled. Cowper. 
2. To elude or evade by craft. 
When misery could beguile the tyrant's rage. Shak. 


3. To cause to pass without notice; to amuse. 
I would beguile the tedious day with sleep. Shak. 
Syn.—To delude; deceive; cheat; insnare; amuse. 

Be-guile/ment, n. Act of beguiling or deceiving. 

Be-guil/er, n. One who, or that which, beguiles or 
deceives. 

Be-guil/ing-ly, adv. In amanner to deceive. 

Be-guilt/y, v.t. [be and guwilty.] To render guilty. 
[ Obs. and rare. } Sanderson, 

Be gui! (ba-giing’), n. See BEGHARD. 

Ee-guin-age! (ba-geen-iizh’), n. [Fr.] 
of Beguines. Southey. 

EEe-giwine! (ba-geen’),n. [Fr. béguine, Pr. beguina, 
bechina, It. beghina, D. begijn, bagijn, Ger. begine, 
L. Lat. begwina, beghina ; from L. Lat. and Romance 
baga, Eng. bag, and the suffix -inus, -ina. See BE- 
GHARD.] One of an order of females in Flanders, 
who, without having taken monastie vows, are 
united for the purposes of devotion and charity, and 
live together in houses called beguinages. 

EE! sin, n. In the East Indies, a princess or 

EC! gaum, lady of high rank. Malcom. 

Be-gtim’, v.t. [be and gum.] To cover or daub 
with gum. Ogilvie. 

Be-stin’, p.p. of begin. See BEGIN. 

Be-hiilf’ (-hif’), n. [This word may be derived 
from the prefix be and ha/f, and interpreted for my 
half, that is, for my part; but it is more probably a 
corruption from the A-S, behese, profit, benefit, con- 
venience. See BEnNOorF.] Advantage; convenience; 
benefit; interest; profit; support; defense. “In 
behalf of his mistress’s beauty.” Sidney. 

Against whom he had contracted some prejudice in behalf 
of his nation. Clarendon. 

Be-hap/pen (-hip/n), v.t. [be and happen.] To 
happen to. Spenser. 

Be-have’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. BEHAVED; p. pr. & 
vb. n, BEHAVING.] [Prefix be and have; A-S. be- 
habban, to restrain, to detain; Ger. gehaben, obs., 
to have, sich gehaben, to behave or carry one’s self] 

1. To manage or govern in point of behavior; to 
discipline. [Obs.] 

He did behave his anger ere twas spent. Shak. 

2. To carry; to conduct; to manage; to bear ;— 

used reflexively. ‘‘ Those that behaved themselves 

manfully.” 2 Macc. xxi. 

Be-have’,v.i. To act; to conduct; to bear or car- 
ry one’s self; as, to behave well or ill. 

Be-hav/ior (-hay’yur), ». [See BEHAVE.] 

1. Manner of behaving, whether good or bad; 
mode of conducting one’s self; conduct; deport- 
ment. 


A convent 


A gentleman that is very singular in his behavior. Steele. 
2. Acting in a representative character. [Ods.] 
Thus after greeting speaks the king of France, 
In my behavior to the majesty, 
The borrowed majesty of England here. Shak. 


To be, or to be put, upon one's good behavior, to be ina 
state of trial, in which something important depends on 
propriety of conduct. — During good behavior, during the 
integrity and fidelity of official conduct. 

Syn.—Bernavior, Conpuct. Behavior is the mode 
in which we have or bear ourselves in the presence of 
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others or toward them; conduct is the mode of our lead- 
ing ourselves forward in the concerns of life. Behavior 
respects our manner of acting in particular cases ; conduct 
refers to the general tenor of our actions. We may say of 
soldiers, that their conduct had been praiseworthy during 
the whole campaign, and their behavior admirable in 
every instance when they met the enemy. 

Lest through thy wild behavior 


I be misconstrued in the place I go to. Shak. 
What in the conduct of our life appears 
So well designed. Dryden. 


Be-héa@/ (be-htd/), v. t. [imp. & p.p. BEHEADED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. BEHEADING.] [be and head,] To sey- 
er the head from; to take off the head of, 

Be-héld’, imp. & p.p. of behold, q.v. 

Bé/he-moth, ». [Ileb. W’hémoth, beasts, animals, 
particularly of the larger kind, pl. of Vhé@mah, beast ; 
Ar. bahimaé, animal; as pl. of majesty L’hémoth sig- 
nified most prob. the hippopotamus, or river-horse. 
Cf. Egypt. p-ehe-mdout, i. e. water-bull.] An ani- 
mal deseribed ia the book of Job, xl. 15-24, 

tse It has been variously supposed to be the ox, the 
elephant, the crocodile, the mastodon, and the hippopota- 
mus, or river-horse. Some writers consider it as a kind 
ot type or representation of the largest land animals, un- 
der the general name of behemoth, which is a plural, de- 
noting, literally, beasts. Kitlo. 


Bé/hen, )xn. [Per. & Ar. bahman, behmen, an herb, 
Bék/’en, whose leaves resemble ears of corn, saf- 
Bén, fron; a medicine of a twofold nature, 


white and red, ben album et rubrum; rosa canina; 
Per. & Ar. baihan, the flower rosa canina, Cf. BEN, 
or Ben-NuT.] (Bot.) (a.) The Centaurea behen, or 
saw-leaved centaury. (b.) The Cucubalus behen, or 
bladder campion. (c.) The Statice limonium, or 
sea-lavender, Loudon, Dunglison. 
Be-hést’, n. [be and hest; A-S. behes.] 
1. That which is willed or ordered; command; 
mandate; injunction. 

To do his master’s high behest. 

2. A vow; apromise. [Obs.] 
The time is come that I should send it her, if I keep the 


IV. Scott. 


behest that I have made. Paston, 
Be-hést’,v.t. Tovow. [0Obs.] Paston. 
Be-hight/ (be-hit/), v.¢. [imp. BEHOT.] [A-S. be- 


hittan, behétan, to vow, promise, from the prefix be 

and hatan, hétan, to call, command; O.S8. hetan, 

Goth. haitan, Icel. heita, Sw. heta, Dan. hede, D. hee- 

ten, O. H. Ger. haizan, heizan, N. H. Ger. heiszen.)} 

1. To name or declare in the way of promise. 

Behight by vow unto the chaste Minerve. Surrey. 

2. To give in trust; to commit; to intrust. “The 

keys are to thy hand behight.” Spenser. 
3. To call by name; to address; to command. 

Spenser. 

“ More than heart 


4. To hold, mean, or intend. 
Mir. for Mag. 


behighieth.” 
5. To consider or esteem to be. 
All the lookers-on him dead behight. 

(This word is in all its senses obsolete. 

thography is corrupt; it should be behite. ] 
Be-hight/ (-hit’), 7. Vow; promise. red Surrey. 
Be-hind’, prep. [be andhind; A-S. behindan.} 

1. On the side opposite the front or nearest part; 
opposite to that side which faces any thing; at the 
baek of; on the other side of; as, behind a door; be- 
hind a hill or rock, ‘A tall Brabanter, behind 
whom I stood.” Bp. Hall. 

2. Left after the departure of, whether this be by 
removing to a distance or by death. 

A small part of what he left behind him. Pope. 

3. Left at a distance by, in progress of improve- 
ment; hence, inferior to in dignity, rank, or excel- 
lence. 

I was not behind the very chiefest apostles. 2 Cor. xi. 5, 
Be-hind’, adv. [See supra.] 1. At the back part; 
inthe rear. ‘T shall not lag behind.” Milton. 

2. Toward the back part or rear; backward; as, 
to look behind. 

3. Not yet brought forward, produced, or exhib- 
ited to view; remaining. 

We can not be sure that there is no evidence behind. Locke. 

4, Backward in time or order of succession; past. 

Forgetting those things which are behind. Phil. iii. 18, 
Be hind/hind, a. [behind and hand.] 

1. In arrear; in a state where expenditures have 
exceeded the receipt of funds, or are inadequate to 
the supply of wants; as, to be behindhand in one’s 
circumstances. 

2. Ina backwardness, in respect to seasonableness 
or appropriateness ; not equally forward with some 
other person or thing; as, behindhand in studies or 
in work. 

In this also [dress] the country are very much behindhand. 

Addison. 

(=> This word, like adrift, aloft, ashamed, and several 
other words, never properly precedes the noun. Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘Behindhand slackness” is a poetical exception. 

Ee-hith/er, prep. On this side of. [Obs. and rare. | 
Two miles behither Clifden, Evelyn. 
Behold’, v.t. [imp.& p.p. BEHELD (p. p. former- 
ly BEHOLDEN, now used only as a p.a.); p. pr. & 
vb. 2. BEMOLDING.] [A-S. behealdan, to behold, to 
hold or have in sight, from the prefix be and healdan, 
gehealdan, to hold, keep; Ger. behalten, to hold, 
keep.] To fix the eyes upon; to look at; to see 
with attention; to observe with care. 


Spenser. 
Its or- 
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When he beheld the serpent of brass, he lived. Nw. xxi. 9. 
Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 


world. John i. 29. 
Be-hdld/, v. i. To direct the eyes to an object; to 
look, 


Behold, I stand at the door and knock. Lev. iii. 20. 
And I beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne,...a lamb 
as it had been slain. Rev. v. 6. 
Be-hold/en (be-hdld/n), p. a. [The participle of 
behold used in the primitive sense of the simple verb 
hold ; Ger. gehalten, D. gehouden. See BENOLD.] 
Obliged; bound in gratitude; indebted. 
Little are we beholden to your love, Shak, 
Be-hold/er, n. One who beholds; a spectator; one 
who looks upon or sees. 
Be-hold/ing, a. Obliged; under obligation, [Im- 
properly used for beholden. | 
So much hath Oxford been beholding to her nephews, or 
sister’s children. Puller. 
Be-hold/ing, n. 1. The act of seeing or contem- 
plating. ‘Tam wild in my beholding.” Shak. 
2. Obligation. [Obs.] ‘‘ Love to virtue, and not 
to any particular beholdings.” Carew. 
Be-hold/ing-mess, n. The state of being obliged 


or beholden. [Obs. and illegitimate. ] Sidney. 
Be-hon/ey, v.t. [be and honey, q. v.] To sweeten 
with honey. Sherwood, 


Be-hoof!, n. [A-8. behefe, behefenisse, D. behoef, Sw. 
behof, Dan. behov, Ger. behuf, for behub, from M. H. 
Ger. beheben, O. H. Ger. piheffan, O. 8. bihefian, 
to take, contain. See BEHOOVE.] That which is 
advantageous; advantage; profit; benefit. 


No mean recompense it brings to your behoof. JDiilton, 
Be-hoov’a-ble, a. Supplying need; profitable; 
advantageous. [ Obs. Udal. 


Be-hoove’, v.t. [A-S. behofian, to be fit, to need, to 
be necessary or expedient; D. behoeven, Sw. behdfra, 
Dan. behdéve, Ger. behufen, behuben, from the pre- 
ceding nouns. See supra.] To be necessary for; 
to be fit for; to be meet for, with respect to neces- 
sity, duty, or convenience. 

And thus it behooved Christ to suffer. Luke xxiv. 46. 

Be-hoove’, v.i, To be necessary, fit, or suitable. 


[ Obs.] Chaucer. 
Be-hoove’, n. Advantage; behoof, [Obs.] ‘It 
shall not be to his behoove.” Gower. 


Be-hoove/ful, a. Advantageous; useful; profit- 
able. Bp. Hall. 
Be-hoove/ful-ly, adv. Usefully; profitably. [ Obs., 
or nearly so.] Spenser. 
Be-hot/, timp. of behight. [Obs.] 
Be-hove’, and its derivatives. See BEHoove, 
Be-how!,, v.t. [be and howl.] To howl at. [Obs.] 
“The wolf behowls the moon.” Shak, 
Bé/ing, p. pr. from be. 
Bé/ing, n. 1. Existence, as opposed to non-evist- 
ence; existence in fact or in thought. 
In Him we live, and move, and have our being. Acts xvii. 28. 
2. That which exists in any way, whether it be 
material or spiritual, whether it be actual or ideal; 
as, human Ueings; spiritual beings; the beings of 
the mind. 
wep abe a sweet being is an honestmind! Peau. & Fl. 
. A living existence, as distinguisl. 
thing NinOnT life. ; meter Mey 
[Obs.] 


4. Lifetime; mortal existence. 
Claudius, thou 
Wast follower of his fortunes in his being. Webster, 1654. 
te This [being] applies to every thing which exists in 
any way, whether as swbstance or accident, whether ac- 
tually or potentially, whether in the nature of things or 
only in our notions. Monboddo. 
Be/ings, adv. Since; inasmuchas. [ Obs. or vulgar. ] 
And being you have 
Declined his means, you have increased his malice. 

Beau. § Fl. 
Bé it sd. A phrase of supposition, equivalent to 
suppose it to be so; or of permission, signifying let 
it be so. Shak. 
Be-jade’,v.t. [be and jade.] To tire. [ Obs.] Milton. 
Be-jipe’, v.t. [be and jape.] To laugh at; to de- 
ceive. [ Obs.] Chaucer. 
Be-jiun’di¢e, v, t. To infect 

with jaundice, 
Be-jés/i-it, v. ¢. 





[be and jaundice. ] 


[be and Jesuit.] To initiate into 


Jesuitism. Milton. 
Bejiim/ble, v.t. [be and jumble.) To throw into 
contusion. 


Bekah, n. (Web. bela’, half part, from baka’, to 
split.] (Bib.) A half-shekel. 


Be-kiss’, v. ¢t. [be and kiss.] To kiss or salute. 


[ Obs.] _  B. Jonson. 
Be-knave’ (-nay’), v. ¢t. [be and knave.] To call 
knave. [Obs.] Pope. 


Be-know/! (-nd’), v. ¢. [be and know.] To acknowl- 
edge. [Obs.] Chaucer, 
Be-la/bor, v. ¢. [be and labor, q. vy. The Ger. 
bearbeiten means also to labor, to belabor, to beat 
soundly. ] 
1. To ply diligently; to work carefully upon. 
If the earth is belabored with culture, it yieldeth corn. Barrow. 
2. To beat soundly; to cudgel. 

Ajax belators there a harmless ox. Dryden. 
Bél/-ae-c6rd’, | n. [Fr. bel and accueil.) A kind 
Bslone-eopie 4 or favorable reception or salu- 

tation. [ Obs.] Spenser. 
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BELFRY 


Be-lace’, v. t. [be and lace.] 


1. ‘I'o fasten, as with a lace or cord. [Obs.] 


2. ‘To cover or adorn with lace. [Obs.] Beawmont. 


3. To beat with a strap; to chastise. Wright. 
Be-lim/,v.t. To beat or bang. [Prov. Eng.] Todd. 
BéVa-mowr’ (-i-moor’), n. 1. A gallant; a consort. 

[ Obs. ] . Spenser, 
2. A flower, but of what kind is unknown. 
Ter snowy brows like budded belamowrs. Spenser. 
BéVa-my,n. <A good friend; an intimate. [0bs.] 
“ Tis dearest belamy.” Spenser. 
Be-lite’,v.t. [be and late.] To retard or make too 
late. [Obs.] ? Davenant, 
Be-lat/ed-ness, 7. <A being too late. Milton. 
Be-laud’,v.t, [ve and laud.] ‘Vo laud or praise 
greatly. 
Be-liive’,v.t. [beand lave.] Tolaveor wash. [Qbs.] 


Belaw/gzive, v.t. (be, law, and give.] To give a 
law to. { Barbarous and obs.] Milion. 


Be-lay’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BELAID, or BELAYED ; 
p.pr. & vb. n. BELAYING.] [be and lay.] 
1. To lie in wait for with a view to assault; 
hence, to block up or obstruct. [Obs.] 
The speedy horse all passages belay. Dryden. 
2. To lay on or cover; to adorn. [Obs.] “Belayed 
with silver lace.” Spenser. 
3. (Naut.) To fasten or make fast, as a rope, by 
taking several turns with it round a pin, cleat, or 


kevel. Totten. 
Be-lay’ing-pin, n. (Naut.) A strong ie in the 
side of a vessel, or by the mast, round which ropes 


are wound when they are fastened or belayed. 
Bélch (66), v. t. [imp. & p.p. BELCHED (bélcht); 
p. pr. & vb. n. BELCHING.] [O. Eng. also belk, 
bolke, A-S. bealcjan. Cf. belcan, to inflate.] 
1. To eject or throw up from the stomach with 
violence; to eruct. 
T belched a hurricane of wind. * Swift. 
2. To eject violently from within; to cast forth. 
The gates that now stood open wide, belching outrageous 
flame. hon. 
Bélch, v.i. 1. To eject wind from the stomach. 
2. To issue out with eructation. Dryden. 
Béleh, n. 1. The act of throwing out from the stom- 
ach, or violently from within; eructation. 
2. Malt liquor; — vulgarly so called as causing 
eructation. [ Obs.) Dennis. 
BéEl/dam, )n. Re velle-dame, fine or handsome 
Bél/dame, lady ; — a term of respectful address, 
therefore used to elderly people; hence the mean- 
ing was corrupted. ] 
1. Fair dame or lady. [Obs.] Spenser, 
2. Grandmother, corresponding to belsire, grand- 
father. 
To show the beldame daughters of her daughter. Shak. 
3. An old woman in general, especially an ugly 
old woman; a hag. 
Around the beldam all erect they hang. Akenside. 
Be-léa’suer (be-lé/ger), v. t. [imp. & p. p. BE- 
LEAGUERED; p. pr. & vb. 2. BELEAGUERING.] [be 
and leaguer, n.; Ger. belagern, from the pref. be, 
equiv. to Eng. be, and lagern, to lay down, to en- 
camp; D. belegeren, Sw. beliigra, Dan. beleire.] To 
surround with an army so as to preclude escape; 
to besiege; to blockade. 
The wail of famine in beleaguered towns. Longfellow. 
Syn.—To block up; besiege; environ; invest; en- 
compass, 
Be-léa/guer-er, . One who beleaguers. Sherwood, 
Be-léave’,v.t. [be and leave.| To leave. [ Obs.] May. 
Be-léet/iire, v. ¢. [be and lecture.) To vex with 
lectures; to lecture frequently. 
Be-lee’, v.t. [be and lee.] 
in a position not exposed to the wind. Shak. 
Be-lém/nite, n. [Fr. bélemnite, Gr. Bedepvirns, a 
fossil shell pointed like a dart, from édepvoy, dart, 
from BéXog, dart, from BaddeEvv, tothrow.] (Paleon.) 
A cylindrical, 
calcareous fos- 
sil, about as 
large as the fin- 
ger, tapering to 
a point at the 
lower extrem- 
ity, and hollow, with a conical cavity at the other 
end; the thunderstone. Itis the internal bone of 
an animal related to the sepia, and belonging to an 
extinct family of cephalopods. The specimens are 
found in rocks of the Jurassic and Cretaceous ages. 
Dana. 





Belemnite. 


Be-lép/er, v. t._ [be and leper, q. v.] To infect with — 


leprosy. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 
BEUees-prit! (pel/es-pree’), n.; pl. BEAUX-ES- 
PRITS (b6z/es-pree’). [IF r, bel-esprit, fine wit.] A 
fine genius, or man of wit. 
Men who look up to me as a man of letters anda ag eee 
”. Irving. 
Bél/fry,n. [0. Fr. belefroi, berfroit, berfreit, bere- 
Sreit, befreit, beffroit, now beffroi, Tt. ae (al- 
luding to battere, beat), Lu. Lat. belfredus, alfredus, 
berfredus, verfredus, from M. TH. Ger. bervrit, berc- 
vrit, L. Ger. borchvrede, barchvrede, berchvrede, Sw. 
barfrid, N. H. Ger. bergfriede, burgfriede, from 
Ger. berg, mountain, or burg, castle, citadel, and 
Jriede, peace, which in compound words is often 
taken in the sense of security, place of security; N. 


wolf, food, icot; 


To place on the lee, or~ 


——_ 


BELGARD 


H. Gor. friedeis M.H. Ger. vride, 0. H. Ger. fridu, 
A-S. fridhu, O.8. fritho, frithu, Icel. fridhr.) 

1. Among military writers of the middle ages, a 
movable tower, often several stories high, erected 
by besiegers for purposes of attack and defense. 

2. A bell-tower, usually attached to a church or 
er building, but sometimes separate; a campa- 
nile. 

3. A room in a tower in which a bell is or may be 
hung; ora cupola or turret for the same purpose, 

4, The framing on which a bellis suspended, ~» 

Eng. Cyc. 

Bel-giird’,n. [0.Fr., as if bel gard, for N. Fr. beau 

regard.) A sweet or beautiful look or appearance, 

Obs.) Spenser. 

Bel Si-an, a. [See BEtarc.] (Geog.) Belonging to 
Belgium, or the Netherlands. 

BéVSi-an, n. (Geog.) A native of Belgium, or the 
Low Countries. 

BtvVgie, a. [Lat. Belgicus, from Belga, the Bel- 
gians, prob. so called from L. Ger. balge, a low and 
swampy region. ] 

1. Pertaining to the Belg@, who anciently pos- 
sessed the country between the Rhine, the Seine, 
and the ocean. 

How unlike their Belgie sires of old. Goldsmith. 

9. Pertaining to Belgium, or its inhabitants, or 
their language. 

Bel-gri/vi-an,«¢. Belonging to Belgravia (a fash- 
jonable quarter of London, around Pimlico), or to 
fashionable life. Thackeray. 

B@li-al,n. (Heb. Vlijjwal, from Wi, not, and jval 
profit, from j@al, Wiph. to be useful, to profit. | 
An eyil spirit; a wicked and unprincipled person, 

Be-li’bel, vt. [be and libel.} To libel or traduce, 

Belie’,v.t. [imp. &p.p. BELIED (be-lid’/); p. pr 
& vb. n. BELYING.] [be and lie, A-S. belecgan, D. 
beliegen, Ger. beliigen.] 

1. To give the lie to; to show to be false; to con- 
yict of, or charge with, falsehood, 

Their trembling hearts belie their boastful tongues. Dryden, 

2. To give a false representation or account of, 

Should I do so, I should belie my thoughts. Shak. 

3. To tell lies concerning; to calumniate by false 
reports; to slander. 

Thou dost belie him, Perey; thou beliest him. Shak. 

4. To feign resemblanee of; to mimic; to coun- 
terfeit. 

With dust, with horses’ hoofs that beat the ground, 





And martial brass, bel/e the thunder’s sound. Dryden. 
5. To fill with lies. [Obs. and rare.] 
Slander doth belie all corners of the world. Shak. 


» Be-liéf’ (be-leef’), n. [From believe, q. v.] 

1. Assent to a proposition or affirmation, or the 
acceptance of a fact as real or certain, without im- 
mediate personal knowledge; reliance upon word 
or testimony; partial assurance without positive 
knowledge or absolute certainty; persuasion; con- 
viction; confidence; as, belief of a witness; the be- 
lief of our senses. 

Belief admits of all degrees, from the slightest suspicion to 
the fullest assurance. Reid. 

2. (Theol.) A firm persuasion of the truths of 
religion; faith. ; 

No man can attain [to] belief by the bare contemplation of 
heaven and earth. Hooker. 

3. The thing believed; the object of belief. 

Superstitious prophecies are not only the belief of fools, but 
the talk sometimes of wise men. Bacon. 

4. A tenet, or the body of tenets, held by the ad- 
voeates of any class of views; doctrine; opinion, 

In the heat of persecution to which Christian belief was sub- 
ject upon its first promulgation. Hooker. 

5. Persuasion or assurance, on probable and not 
demonstrative evidence. 

Be-liéf/ful, a, Having or exercising belief or faith. 


Obs. Udal. 
Be-liéw/a-ble, a. Capable of being believed; cred- 
ible. Sherwood. 


Be-liéve’,v.t. [imp.& p. p. BELIEVED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. BELIEVING.] [Prefix be and .A-S. léfan, lyfan, 
to allow, permit, gelefan, gelyfun, to believe, leafa, 
belief, geleafa, belief, faith, D. gelooven, Ger. glau- 
ben, M.H. Ger. glouben, gelouben, O. TH. Ger. gi- 
louban, Goth. laubjan, galaubjan, O. 8. gildbian. 
See LEAVE.} To credit upon the authority or tes- 
timony of another; to be persuaded of the truth of 
upon the deelaration of another, or upon evidence 
furnished by reasons, arguments, and deductions 
of the mind, or by other circumstances than per- 
sonal knowledge; to regard as true; to place confi- 
dence in. 

Whom I now of force believe almighty. 
What ardently I wished, I long believed, 
Lord, I believe : help thou mine unbelief. Jfarkix. 24. 

Be-liéve’, v.i. 1. To have a firm persuasion; to 
have a persuasion approaching to certainty; to ex- 
ercise belief or faith;— often followed by in or on. 

Ye believe in God, believe also in me, John xiv. 1. 

With the heart man believeth unto righteousness. Jom. x. 10. 
2. To think; to suppose. 

They are, I believe, as high as most steeples. Addison. 

Be-liévw’er, n. 1. One who believes; one who gives 
eredit to other evidence than that of personal 
knowledge. ‘To stagger the faith of the least 
scrupulous believer.” Prescott. 


Dilton. 
Cowper. 
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2. (Theol.) One who gives credit to the truth of 
the Scriptures, as a revelation from God;—in a 
more restricted sense, a professor of Christianity ; 
one who receives the gospel, as unfolding the true 
way of salvation, and Christ as his Savior, ‘The 
universal body of true believers.” Swift. 

3. (“ecl. Hist.) One who was admitted to all the 
rites of divine worship and instructed in all the 
mysteries of the Christian religion, in distinction 
from a catechumen or one yet under instruction, 

Ilook, 

In a believing manner. 
[be and light.] To illumi- 
Cowley. 
[be and like.] It is likely; proba- 


Be-liéw/ing-ly, adv. 
Be-light’ (-lit/), v. ¢. 
nate. [Obs.] 
Be like’, adv. 

bly; perhaps. 
If he came in for a reckoning, belike it was for a better treat 
than mine. W. Scott. 
Be-like/’ly, adv. Probably. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
Be-lime’, v.t. [be and lime, q. v.] To besmear 
or insnare with lime. Bp. Hall. 
Be-lit/tle, v.t. [be and little, q. v.] To make little 
or less in a moral sense; to lower in character, 
[Mare in America, Not wsed in England.) Jefferson. 


Be-live’, adv. [be and live, q. v.] Forthwith; 
speedily; quickly. [Obs.] Spenser, 
Belk, v.t. [See BeEtcu.] To throw up; to vomit, 
Obs. | Marston, 
Béll,n. [O. Eng. & A-S, 


belle, L. Ger, belle, D. bel; 
A-S. bellan, to bellow, to 
make a loud noise; Ger, 
bellen, to bark, See BAWL. ] 
1. A hollow metallic ves- 
sel which gives forth a 
clear, musical, ringing 
sound on being struck, 
(2 In its most common 
form, it is expanded at the 
lower part, is furnished atthe 
top with an ear for the pur- 
‘pose of suspension, and has 
within it a tongue or clapper, 
by the blow of which the sound is produced. Another 
form, especially of small bells, is that of a hollow body of 
metal perforated, and containing a loose solid ball, to 
make a sound when it is shaken. 
2. Any thing in the form of a bell, as the cup or 
corol of a flower. ‘‘ In a cowslip’s bell I lie.” Shak. 
3. (Arch.) The naked vase or corbel of Corin- 
thian or composite capitals, round which the foli- 
age and volutes are arranged ;— called also drum. 
Gwilt. 
To bear away the bell, to win the prize at a race where 
the prize was a bell; hence, to be superior in something. 
Fuller. — To bear the bell, to ve the first or leader, in allu- 
sion to the bell-wether of a flock, or the leading horse of 
a team or drove that wears bells on his collar. — To curse 
by bell, book, and candle, a solemn form of excommuni- 
cation used in the Roman Catholic church, the bell being 
tolled, the book of offices for the purpose being used, and 
three eandles being extinguished with certain ceremonies. 
Nares.— To lose the bell, to be worsted. ‘In single fight 
he lost the bell.” Fairfax.— To shake the bells, to move, 
give notice, or alarm. Shak.— To bell the cat, to put a 
bell on, to encounter and cripple one of a greatly superior 
force ;—a phrase derived from the fable of the mice re- 
solving to put a bell on the cat, to guard them against his 
attack. JW. Scott. 
Béll, v.i. To bellow. 
As ravens, screech-owls, bulls, and bears, 
We'll bell and baw! our parts. Webster, 1625. 
The belling of scattered deer, as they go bouncing and min- 
cing daintily across the openings here and there — the old ones 
hoarse and deep, the young, shrill and plaintive. Howitt. 
Béll, v. 7. 1. To grow in the form of bells, as buds 
or flowers. Mortimer. 
2. To call or bellow, as the deer in rutting time. 
The wild buck bells from ferny brake. W. Scott. 
BéVla-dbn/na, n. [It., prop. fine lady, from bello, 
bella, beautiful, and donna, lady, Lat. domina.] 
(Bot.) (a.) A species of the genus dtropa, formerly 
employed as a cosmetic; deadly night-shade. (b.) 
A species of Amaryllis (A, belladona); the bella- 
donna lily. Loudon. 
BElV-bird, 1. (Ornith.) (a.) The Procnias carun- 





culata of Brazil. (b.) The Myzantha melanophrys of 


Australia. The notes of both these birds resemble 
the sound of bells. Edwards, Baird, 
BEll/-erank, n. The crank used to 
ring a bell; a rectangular lever by ©) 
O==5 


Bell-crank. 


which the direction of motion is 
changed through an angle of ninety 
degrees, Francis. 


Bélle (bel), n. [Fr. belle, f. of bel, beau, 
beautiful, fine, from Lat. bellus; Pr. 
bel, It. & Sp. bello.] A young lady of 
superior beauty and much admired. 

Say, what strange motive, goddess, conld compel 
A well-bred lord to assault a gentle belle? 

Bélled (btld), a. Hung with bells. 

Belles-lét/tres (vel-lét/ter), n. pl. [Fr.] Polite 
or elegant literature; including especially rhetoric, 
poetry, history, philology, and criticism, with the 
languages in which the standard works in these 
departments are written; the humanities. 

Béil/-flow/er, n. [bell and jlower.] (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Campanula }—so named from 
the shape of the corol or flower, which resembles a 
little bell. 


ope. 











BELL-RINGER 


Béll/-found/er, . [bell and founder.] A man 
whose occupation is to found or cast bells. 

Bell’-found/er-y,} 1. A place where bells are 

BEll/-found ry, founded or cast. 

Pa eee «\ man who hangs or puts up 
bells. 

Bélli-bone,n, [Fr. belle et bonne, beautiful and 
good. Selle, f. of bel, beau, and bonne, f. of bon. 
See BELLE and Bon.] A woman excelling both in 
beauty and goodness. [Obs. "Spenser. 


b ] 
Bellic, a. [Lat. bellicus, Fr. belligue.] Of, or 
Bel lie-al, pertaining to, war; warlike. [0bs.] 
“ Bellic Cesar.” Feltham, 


Bélli-edse’,) a. [Lat. bellicosus.] Disposed to 
Bél/li-eots, contention; pugnacious. 
Arnold was, in fact, in a bellicose vein. W. Irving. 
Bellied (bél/lid), p. a. In composition, having a 
belly of a certain sort; as, pot-bellied, shad-bellied, 
Bel-lig/er-ate, v. i. [Lat. belligerare, from bellum, 
war and gerere, to bear, to wage.] ‘To make or 
carry on war. [Obs.] Cockeram, 
Bel-lig/er-enge, n. Quality of being belligerent; 
act or state of making war; warfare. 
Beltig/er-ent, a. [Lat. bellwm, war, and gerens, 
gerentis, waging, p. pr. of gerere, to wage; Fr. bel- 
ligérant. See supra.) 
1. Waging war; carrying on war. ‘‘Belligerent 
powers,” E, Everett. 
2. Tending, or pertaining, to war; as, a Lelligerent 
tone of debate, belligerent rights, &c. 
Bel-lig/er-ent, 2, A nation, power, or state, car- 
rying on war. 
Bel-lig/er-otis, a. ([Lat. belliger.] 
BELLIGERENT. 
BéllVing, n. [Contr. from bellowing, p. pr. of bel- 
low, q. Vv.) Noise of a roe in rutting time. Johnson. 
Bel-lip’/o-tent, a. [Lat. bellipotens, from bellum 
war, and potens, powerful, p. pr. of posse, to be able. | 
Powerful or mighty in war. [Rare.] Blount. 
Hel-Vique!’ (bel-leck’), a. fF r. bellique, from Lat. 
bellicus, warlike, from bellum, war.] Warlike. 
Obs.) See BELLIC. Feltham. 
Bel li-taide (53), n. [Lat. bellitwdo, from bellus, 
handsome, fine.] Beauty of person; elegance; 
loveliness. [Obs. Cockeram, 


The same as 


] 
BE /-jiix, n. A bell-shaped jar used by chemists. 
Béll/-less, a. Having no bell. pRare| Scott. 


BélV/man, n. [bell and man.] A man who rings a 
bell, especially to give notice of any thing in the 
streets;— formerly a watchman, part of whose 
office was to bless the sleepers whose door he 
passed. Milton. 

BeélV-mét/al (-mtt/], ov -mét’al), vn. [bell and meé- 
al.) An alloy of copper and tin, in no definite pro- 
portion, but varying from 66 to 80 per cent. of 
copper, and the remainder tin; — used for making 
bells, &ce. Encyc. Am, 


Béll’/-mouthed, a. La and mouth.| Gradually 
expanded at the mouth in the form of a bell; as, a 
bell-mouthed gun, Marryatt. 


BéVion, n. [Probably derived from belly, q. v.] 
(Med.) That variety of colie produced by the effect 
of lead on the system. Dunglison. 

Bet-lo'na, n. (uae Bellona, from bellum, war.} 
(Myth.) The goddess of war. ; 

BéVilow, v.i. [A-8. bellan, bylgean, bulgian, D. 
bulken, O. H. Ger. bellan, pellan, N. HW. Ger. bellen, 
See BAwL.] 

1. To make a hollow, loud noise, as a bull. 

2. To bawl; to vociferate; to clamor, Dryden. 

3. To roar, as the sea ina tempest, or as the wind 
when violent; to make a loud, hollow, continued 
sound. ‘‘And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling 
seas rebound,” Dryden, 

BéEVlow, 1. A loud outcry; roar. 

BEVIGw-er, nv. One who bellows. 

BéVléws (btlV/lus), n. sing. & pl. [A-S. balg, 
balig, belg, bilig, bylig, bylg, bag, belly, bellows, 
blast-belg, a blast-bag, bellows, D. blaas-balg, Sw. 
bliisbalg, Dan. blaesebalg, Ger. blascbalg ; Goth. 
balgs, a leather bag or bottle, Ger. balg, case, skin, 
O. H. Ger. balch, pale, skin, bellows. It is allied to 
Lat. follis. The root is contained in O. H. Ger, 
belgan, pelcan, M.H. Ger. belgen, to swell, A-8. bel- 
gan, to swell with anger. Cf. BAG.] Aninstrument, 
utensil, or machine for propelling air through a tube, 
for various purposes, as blowing fires, ventilating 
mines, filling the pipes of an organ with wind, &c. 

Hydrostatic bellows. See Hyprostaric, 

BéVlows-fish, 2. 
(Ichth.) A fish of 
the genus Centris- 
cus (C. scolopax), 
distinguished by a 
long, tubular snout, 
like the pipe of a 
bellows ; — called 
also trumpet-jish. 

BélY-pép’per, 2x. 
[bell and pepper.]| 
(Bot.) A species of 
Capsicum,or Guin- 
ca pepper; (C. annuum). 

the gardens, 4 

Béll-pull, vn. A dell-cord; a bell-pulling knob. 

Béll-ring/er, n. One whose business is to ring a 

church or other bell. 





Bellows-fish. 


It is the red pepper of 
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BELL-ROPE 


A rope used to ring bells. 
BilVeshaped (bél/shaipt), a. [bell 
and shaped.| (Bot.) Waving the form of 
a bell; widening upward or swelling out 
from the base; campanulate. 
BéeVlu-ine, a, {Lat. bellwinws, from bel- 
lua, beast.| Pertaining to, or like, a 
beast ; brutal. [Zare.] ‘ Animal and 
bellivine life.” Atterbury. 
Béll-wéEth/er, n. [bell and wether.) 
A wether or sheep which leads the, 
flock, with a bell on his neck. Bell-shaped, 
BEll/-wort (-wirt), 2. (Bot.) A plant of different 
species of the genus Uvularia. Muhlenberg. 
Bévly, n. [A-S. baclg, baelig, bag, pouch, belly, 
Icel. belgr, Sw. & Dan. biilg, D. & Ger. balg. Cf. 
W. dol, the paunch or belly, dim. boly, Ir. bolg. 
See BELLOWS. | 
1. That part of the human body which extends 
downward from the breast to the thighs, and con- 
tains the bowels, or intestines; the abdomen, 
Ca Formerly all the splunchnie or visceral cavities 
were called bellies ; —the lower belly being the abdomen; 
the middle belly, the thorax; and the wpper belly, the 
head. Dunglison. 
2. The part of a beast corresponding to the hu- 
man belly. 


Béll-rope, 7. 





Underneath the belly of their steeds. Shak. 
3. The womb. [Obs. or rare.] 
Before I formed thee in the belly, I knew thee. Jer. i. 5. 


4. The part of any thing which resembles the 
human belly in protuberance or cavity; as, the belly 
of a harp, bottle, tool, muscle, sail, and the like. 

Out of the belly of hell cried I. Jonah ii. 2. 
BéVly, v.t. To swell out; to fill. [Rare.] 
Your breath, with full consent, bellied his sails. 
BéVly, v. i. 
the belly. 
The bellying canvas strutted with the gale. Dryden. 
Bél/ly-aehe, n. Pain in the bowels; colic. [ Vulgar. ] 
BélVly-band, vn.» 1. A band that encompasses the 
belly of a horse and fastens the saddle or harness; 

a girth. 

2. (Naut.) A band of canvas, used to strengthen 

a sail. Ogilvie. 
BéVly-bound, a. Costive; constipated. [Low.] 
BéVly-bra¢e,n. A cross brace, stayed to the boil- 

er, between the frames of a locomotive. 
BéVly-chéat, n. An apron or covering for the 

front of the person. [Ovs.] Beau, §* Fl. 
Bélly-cheer, n. [Perhaps from Fr. belle chére.] 

Good cheer. [Obs.] ‘‘Belly-cheer and banquets.” 

Rowlands. ‘ Loaves and belly-cheer.? Milton. 
BéVly-cheer, v.i. To revel; to feast. [Obs.] 

A pack of clergymen [assembled] by themselves to belly- 
cheer in their presumptuous Sion. Milton. 

BéViy-dottblet, ». <A doublet hanging down so 
as to cover the belly. ‘* Your arms crossed on your 
thin belly-doublet.” Shak. 
Bélly-frét/ting, n. 1. The chafing of a horse’s 
belly with a girth. Johnson. 

2. A violent pain in a horse’s belly, caused by 
worms. Bailey. 

BéeVly-ful, n. [belly and fuil.| As much as fills the 
belly, or satisfies the appetite. Tlence, a great abun- 
dance; more than enough. [ Vulgar.] Lloyd. 

Bélly-gid, n. [belly and god.} One who makes 
a god of his belly; that is, whose great business or 
pleasure is to gratify his appetite; a glutton; an 
epicure. [Obs.] Stirling. 

BéWViy-pinched (-pincht), a. [belly and pinched, 
p. p. of pinch.] Pinched with hunger; starved. 
[ Obs.| ‘* The belly-pinched wolf.” Shak. 

Bélly-roll, n. [See Roty.] <A roller protuberant 
in the middle, to roll land between ridges, or in 
hollows. Mortimer. 

Bél/ly-tim/ber, n. [Sce TrmsBer.] Food; that 
which supports the belly. [ Valgar.} Prior. 

BéVly-worm (-wirm),n. [Sec Worm.] A worm 
that breeds in the belly or stomach. Johnson. 

Belock’, v.t. [be and lock, A-S. belucan.] To 
lock, or fasten as with a lock, Shak. 

BélVoman’¢y, n. [Fr. bélomancie, Gr. Beopayria, 
from BéAos, arrow, and ypayreia, divination.] A 

| kind of divination anciently practiced by means of 
marked arrows drawn at random from a bag or 
quiver, the marks on the arrows drawn being sup- 
posed to determine the future. Encyc. Brit. 

Bii/o-me,n. [Fr. belone, Lat. belone, from Gr. Be- 
dyn, needle, garfish.] (Zehth.) A genus of abdom- 
inal fishes, of the Hsox or pike family, including 
the garfish (B. vulgaris). Baird, 

Belong’ (21), v. i. [imp. & p. p. BELONGED; p. pr. 
S&S vb. vn. BELONGING.] [Prefix be and O. Eng. long, 
y.i., to belong, q. v.; D. belangen, to concern, be- 
lang, concern, interest, Ger, belangen, to attain to, 
to concern, to belong to.] 

1. To be the property of; to be the concern or 
proper business of; to appertain; as, Jamaica be- 
longs to Great Britain. 

2. To bea part of, or connected with; to be ap- 
pendent or related, ‘A desert place belonging to 
. « « Bethsaida.” Lake ix. 10, 

3. To be native to, or to have a legal residence, 
settlement, or inhabitaney, whether by birth or op- 
eration of law, so as to be entitled to maintenance 
by the parish or town. 


Shak. 
To swell and become protuberant, like 
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Bastards also are settled in the parishes to which the moth- 
ers belong. Blackstone. 
Be-léng’, v. t. To be deserved by. [Obs. and rare.] 
More evils belong us than happen to us. B. Jonson. 
Be-loéng/ing, n. That which pertains to one, as a 
quality or endowment. ‘ Thyself and thy belong- 
ings.” Shak. 
BEV o00-ché’, (Geog.) A native or an inhab- 
Bél/co-chee’, itant of Beloochistan.— a, Per- 
taining to Beloochistan, or to its inhabitants. 
Be-léve’, v.t. [be and love, q.v.] To love. [Obs.] 
Wodroephe. 
Be-léved! (be-ltivd’ as a p., be-ltiv/ed as an a., 60), 
p.p. ord. Greatly loved; dear to the heart. ‘*An- 
tony, so well beloved of Cesar.” Shak. 
Be-low’, prep. [be and low.| 1. Under in place; 
beneath; not so high; as, bedow the moon; below 


n. 


the knee. Shak. 
2. Inferior to in rank, excellence, or dignity. 
“One degree below kings.” Addison. 


3. Unworthy of; unbefitting. 
They beheld, with a just loathing and disdain, ... how, he- 
duw all history the persons and their actions were. Milton, 
Be-low’, adv. 1. Ina lower place, with respect to 
any object; beneath. 
And hear the rattling thunder far below. Wordsworth. 
2. On the earth, as opposed to the heayens. 


The fairest child of Jove below. Prior. 
3. In hell, or the regions of the dead. ‘The 
realms below.” Dryden. 


4. In a court of inferior jurisdiction; as, at the 
trial below. Wheaton, 
Syn.— Ber Low, BENEATH. A thing is below us when 
its position is simply lower than ours; it is beneath us 
when it is very far below, as if it were in the *“‘nether” 
regions. 
This said, he led them up the mountain’s brow, 
And showed them all the shining fields below. 
Trembling, I view the dread abyss beneath. 
In speaking figuratively, with a view to put a thing very 
low by way of contempt, we should use beneath, not be- 
low; as, such conduct is beneath the dignity of a man; 
such charges are beneath the notice of a gentleman; a 
man of his character is beneath contempt. 
Be-lowt’, v.¢. [be and lowt,q.v.J To treat with 
contemptuous language. [ Obs. ] Camden. 
BEV sire, 1. [Fr., literally beautiful father. Cf. 
BELDAM.] A grandfather, or ancestor. ‘ His great 


belsire Brute.” Drayton. 
Bél/-swiaig’ger, n. [bell and swagger, q.v.] <A 
lewd man; a bully. Dryden. 


Bélt,n. [A-S. belt, Icel. belti, Sw. bélt, Dan. belte, 
biilte, Lat. baltews, Ir. & Gacl. balt, baltan, bwilt, 
border, belt.] 

1. That which engirdles a person or thing; a band 
or girdle; as, alady’s belt; a sword belt; a belt of 
trees. ‘The shining belé with gold inlaid.” Dryden. 

2. That which restrains or confines like a girdle. 
“ Within the bedé of rule.” Shak. 

3. (Arch.) A course of stone projecting beyond 
the rest, either plain or figured. Gwilt. 

4. (Astron.) One of certain girdles or zones which 
surround the planct Jupiter. 

5. (Geog.) A narrow passage or strait; as, the 
Great Belt and the Lesser Belé, in the Baltic Sea. 
6. (Her.) A token or badge of knightly rank. 

7. (Mech.) A strap or band of Icather, prepared 
India rubber, or other flexible substance, passing 
around two wheels, and communicating motion from 
one to the other. [See Zlust. of Pulley.] 

8. (Nat. Hist.) A band or stripe, as of color, round 
any organ, or any circular ridge or series of ridges. 

9. A disease among sheep. 

Bélt, v.t. [Icel. belta. See supra.] 1. To encircle 
as with a belt; to encompass. ‘Belted with young 
children.” De Quincey. 

2. To shear, as the buttocks and tails of sheep. 

Halliwell. 

Beltane, )n. [Gacl. bealltwinn, bealltwinn, May- 

Béltin, day, prop. Beal's jire, from Beal, the 
god Bel or Belus, the sun, and fetne, fire; Ir. beal- 
teine, belitaine; so called from the fires which were 
kindled on the first of May by the pagan Irish and 
Gael, in honor of the god Beal.] May-day and its 
attendant ceremonies, among the Scottish Highland- 
ers; as, the beltane fire, beltane cake, &c. Brande. 

Bélt/ed, a. 1. Wearing a belt; as, a belted knight. 

2. Marked or adorned with a band or circle; as, 
a belted stalk, &e. 

3. Worn in the belt. ‘‘ Three men with belted 
brands.” W. Scott. 

Bélt/ing, n. The material of which belts are made; 
belts taken collectively. 

Be-li/ga,n. [Russ. bielwga,a sort of large stur- 
geon, prop. signifying white fish, from biedyi, white. ] 
(Ichth.) A fish of the cetaceous order and dolphin 
family, from 12 to 18 feet in length. 

{=r The northern beluga (Beluga catodon) is the white 
whale and white fish of the whalers; it inhabits the 
northern seas, is of a white color, and affords oil of a 
good quality. Baird. 

Be-liite’, v. t. To muddle. Sterne. 

Bél/ve-dére! (btl/ve-deer’) n. [It. belvedere, lit. a 
beautiful sight, from bello, bel, beautiful, and vedere, 
to see. 

1. (It. Arch.) A small building constructed on the 
top of an edifice, and open to the air on one or more 
of its sides; as, the belvedere of the Vatican. 








BEND 


2. A summer-house on an eminence in a park or 
garden. 
Belye’, v. t. 
He'’ma, n. 
walk. } 
1. (Gr. Antig.) A stage or kind of pulpit, on 
which speakers stood when addressing an assem- 


See BELIE. 
[Gr. Bia, step, from Baivery, to go, 


bly. Mitford. 
2. A chancel. [Obs.] Beaumont. 


Be-mid/, v. ¢. [be and mad.] To make mad. Fuller. 
Be-min/gle,v.t. [be and mangle.| To mangle; 


to tear asunder. [ /lare.] Beaumont. 
Be-mask’, v.t. [be and mask.] To mask; to con- 
ceal. Shelton. 


Bemaul’, v.t. To beat severely; to bruise. “In 
order to bemaul Yorick.” ; Sterne, 
Be-maze’, v. t. [be and maze.] To bewilder. ‘ In- 


tellects bemazed in endless doubt.” Cowper. 
Be-méte’,v.t. [beand mete.] Lo mete out or meas- 
ure. [ Obs. ] Shak. 
Be-min/gle, v.t. [be and mingle.] To mingle; to 
mix. [Zare.] Mir. jor Mag. 


Be-mire’,v,t. [be and mire.] To drag or encum- 
ber in the mire; to soil by passing through mud or 
dirt. ‘‘Bemired and benighted in the bog.” Burke. 

Be-mist’, v.t. [be and mist.] To cover or inyolve 
in mist. [Obs.] Felton. 

Be-moan’,v.t. [imp,& p. p. BEMOANED; p. pr. & 
vb. . BEMOANING.] [Ue and moa.) 

1. To express deep grief for by moaning; to ex- 
press sorrow for; to lament; to bewail. 
Implores their pity, and his pain bemoans. Dryden, 
2. To express pity for or sympathy with. | are. | 
Bastards, ... if proving eminent, are much bemoaned, be- 
cause merely passive in the blemish of their birth. fuller. 
Syn.— See DrerLore. 

Be modan/er, n. One who laments. 

Be-mbck’, v. t. [be and mock.] To treat with mock- 
ery; to ridicule. [Lare.] Shak, 

Be-mock’, v.i. To laugh mockingly. 

Be-moil’, v.t. [be and moil. Fr. mouiller, to wet. ] 
To soil or encumber with mire and dirt. [ Obs.] Shak. 

Be-moist/en (-moi/sn), v.¢. [be and moisien.] To 
moisten; to wet. 


Bé/mol, n. [Sec BEEMOL.] (J/us.) The same as 


B flat. Moore. 
Be-m6n/ster, v.t. [le and monster.] To make 
monstrous. [Obs.] Shak. 
Be-mourn’, v.t. [be and mourn.] To weep or 
mourn over. Wycliffe. 


Be-mitf/fle, v.f. [be and mfile.]| To cover as with 
amufiler; to wrapup. ‘‘Lemupied with the exter- 


nals of religion.” Sterne. 
Be-miised’ (be-miizd’), a. [be and muse.] Over- 
come with musing; sunk in reverie, ‘‘ A parson 


much bemused in beer.” Pope. 
Bén, or BEn!/-niit. hoe BEUEN.] (Bot.) The seed 
or fruit of aspecies of Moringa (M. pterygosperma), 
from which an oil is extracted (called oil of ben), 
much valued by perfumers and watchmakers for its 
sweetness and fluidity. Baird, 
Bénch (66),n. [O. Eng. Genche, benk, A-8. bene, 
Sw. & Dan. biink, bank, Icel. beckr, O. 8. bank, 
benki, D. & Ger. bank, Corn. benk, W. bank, Ir. 
binse, Gael. binnse. See BANK. ] 
1. A long seat, differing from a stool in its greater 
length. 
Rude, mossy benches supplied the place of chairs. JW. Scott, 
2. A long table at which mechanics and others 
work; as, a carpenter’s bench. 
3. The seat where judges sit in court; the seat of 
justice. 
To pluck down justice from your awful bench. Shak. 
(7 One of the highest courts in England is called the 
King’s or Queen's Bench; the English court of common 
pleas was formerly called the Lench or the Common 
Bench. In this country we speak of going before, or 
taking the opinion of, the full bench. 
4. The persons who sit as judges; the court. 
See FREE BENCH. 


Bénch, v.t. 1. To furnish with benches. ‘?Twas 
benched with turf.” Dryden, 
Stately theaters benched crescent-wise. Tennyson. 


2. To place on a bench or seat of honor. ‘* Whom 
L... . have benched.” Shak. 
Bénch, v.i, To sit on a seat of justice. “Bench by 
his side; you are of the commission.” Shak. 
Bénch/er,n. 1. One of the senior members of a so- 
ciety who have the government of one of the inns 
of court. They have been readers, and, being ad- 
mitted to plead within the bar, are called inner bar- 


risters. They annually elect a treasurer, Wood, 
2. An alderman of a corporation, Ashmole, 
3. A judge. [Obs.] Shak. 


4. Anidler, one who frequents the benches of a 
tavern, [Obs.] 

Bénch’-miirk, n. (Leveling.) One of a number of 
marks along a line of survey indicating a series of 
levels at different elevations. francis, 

Bénch/-war’rant, n. (Law.) A process issued 
by a court against a person guilty of some con-- 
tempt, or indicted for some crime, Bouvier. 

Bénd,v. f. [imp. & p.p. BENDED or BENT; p. pr. 
&vb.n. BENDING.] [A-S. bendan, to bend, a modi- 
fication of bindan, to bind, primarily used of a bow, 
as the Fr. bander, which is derived from bande, 
string, signifying to bind, to tie, to bend (a bow). ] 
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BEND 


1. To strain or move out of a straight line; to 


erook by straining; to crook; to curve. ‘ They 
bend their bows.” Dryden. 
In duty bend thy knee to me. Shak. 


2. To turn out of the direct course to some cer- 

tain point; to direct. ‘Bend thine ear.”  Dfilton. 

Toward Coventry bend we our way. Shak. 

Bending her eyes from time to time upon her parent. JV’. Scott. 

3. Hence, to incline or exercise closely or with 
interest; to exert; to apply. 

To bend his mind to any public business. Temple. 

But when to mischief mortals bend their will. Pope. 

4. To cause to yield by straining; to render sub- 

missive; to subdue, ‘Except she bend her hu- 

mor.” Shak. 

That bends his rage thy providence to oppose. Dilton. 


5. To prepare or put in order by straining. “ A 
fowler was bending his bow.” D Estrange. 


He hath bent his bow and made it ready. VPs. vii, 12. 

6. (Naut.) To fasten, as one rope to another, or 
to an anchor; or asa sail to its yard or stay; or as 
a cable to the ring of an anchor. Mar. Dict. 
To bend the brow, to knit the brow, as in decp thought 
or in anger; to scowl; to frown. Camden. 


Bénd, v.i. 1. To be moved or strained out of a 
straight line; to crook or be curying; to bow; to jut 
or overhang. 


There is a cliff whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shak. 


With fourscore years gray Natho bends. Cotton. 
29.. To be inclined with interest, or closely; to be 
directed; to purpose. ‘ent on instruction.” Ad- 
dison. ‘Bent on mischief.” Dryden. 
To whom our vows and wishes bend. Milton. 
3. To bow in prayer, or in token of submission. 
While each to his great Father bends. Coleridge. 
Bénd, n. [See Benr.] 1. A turn or deflection 
from a straight line or direction; a curve; a crook; 
a bow; an incurvation; as, a slight bend of the 
body; a bend in a road. 
~ 2. Turn; purpose; ends. [ Obs.] 
Farewell, poor swain; thou art not for my bend. Fletcher. 
3. (Naut.) A knot by which one rope is fastened 
to another or to an anchor. Totten. 
4. (Her.) One of the honorable ordinaries, con- 
taining a third part of the field. It is made by two 
lines drawn across from the dexter chief to the sin- 
ister base point. Burke. 
5. (Leather Business.) A butt. 
Bends of a ship, the thickest and strongest planks in her 
sides, more generally called wales. They have the beams, 


knees, and foot-hooks bolted to them, Totten. 
Bend, n. [A-S. bend.] A band. [Obs.] Spenser. 
BEnd/a-ble, a. Capable of being bent or incur- 
vated, Sherwood. 
Bénd/er, n. 1. The person who bends or makes 
crooked. 


2. An instrument used for bending. 
3. A spree or frolic; a jollification. [Amer. and 
vulgar. : Bartlett. 
Bénd/-léath/er (-léth/er), 2. The best quality of 
sole-leather. Halliwell. 
Bend let, n. ae of bend, A-S. bend, bond. 
Cf. Fr. bandelette, Eng. bandlet.| (Her.) A little 
bend. Burke. 
Bin/dy, a. [Cf. A-S. bend, band.] (Her.) Divided 
by bends into four, six, or more parts, diagonally ; 
—snid of an escutcheon, Burke, 
Bitn/e, n. [Cf. Lat. bene, well, and Sp. alegria, 
mirth, paste made of sesamum and honey.] (ot.) 
The Sesamum orientale, or oil plant;—popularly 
so called. See BENNE. Mease. 
Be-néaped (-neept’), a. (Naut.) See NEAPED. 
Be-néath’, or Be-néath’, prep. [A-8. bencodh, 
beneodhan, benydhan, from the prefix be and neo- 
dhan, nydhan, downward, beneath; O. H. Ger. 
nidana, nidanan, N. I. Ger. nieden, Icel. nedhan 
Sw. nedan, Dan. neden, D. beneden. See Neraer.| 
1. Lower in place, with something directly over 
or on; under. 
Beneath a rude and nameless stone he lies. Pope. 
2. (Lig.) Under, as from the effect of pressure. 
Our country sinks beneath the yoke. Shak. 
3. Lower in rank, dignity, or excellence than; 
hence, unworthy of; unbecoming; as, brutes are 
beneath man; man is beneath angels in the scale of 
beings. 
Ife will do nothing that is beneath his high station. Atterbury. 


Be-mnéath’, or Be-néath’, adv. 1. In a lower 
place. ‘The earth which you take from beneath 
will be barren.” Mortimer. 

2. Below. as opposed to heaven, or to any superi- 
or region; as, in heayen above, or in earth beneath. 
Syn.—Sece Berow, 


Btn/e-diet, ) n. [From Benedich:, onc of the charac- 

Bén/e-dick, } ters in Shakespeare’s play of ‘* Much 
Ado about Nothing.”] A married man, or a man 
newly married, 

Bén/e-diet, a. [Lat. benedictus, p. p. of benedicere, 
to speak well of any one, to bless, from bene, well, 
and dicere, to say.] Having mild and salubrious 

ualities. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Bétn/e-diet/ine, a. Pertaining to the order of 
monks of St. Benedict, or St. Benet. 
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Bén/e-diet/ine, n. (Eccl. Hist.) One of an order 
of monks, known from the color of their dress as 
Black Friars, established by St. Benedict in the 
sixth century. ‘This order was introduced into the 
United States in 1846, 

(ar- The Benedictines devote themselves to intelectual 
study, education, and manual labor. 

Bén’e-die/tion, n. [Fr. bénédiction, Lat. bene- 
Loa g 

1. The act of blessing. 

2. Blessing, prayer, or kind wishes uttered in fa- 
vor of any person or thing; a solemn or affectionate 
invocation of happiness; thanks; expression of 
gratitude; specifically, the short prayer which 
closes public worship; as, to give the benediction. 


So saying, he arose; whom Adam thus 
Followed with benediction. Milton. 


Ilomeward she walked with God’s benediction upon her. 
Longfellow. 


3. (Eccl.) The form of instituting an abbot, an- 
swering to the consecration of a bishop. Ayliffe. 
Bén/e-die/tion-a-ry,n. A collected series of ben- 


edictions. [ Obs. } “The benedictionary of Bishop 
Athelwold.’ Richardson. 
Bén/e-diet/ive, a, Tending to bless; giving a bless- 
ing. Gauden. 
Bén/e-diet/o-ry, a. Expressing wishes for good; 
as, a benedictory prayer. Thackeray. 


Bén/e-fie/tion, n. [ Lat. benefactio, from benefacere, 
to do good to one, from bene, well, and facere, to do. | 
1. The act of conferring a benefit. Johnson. 

2. A benefit conferred, especially a charitable do- 
nation. Atterbury. 

Bén'e-fae/tor, n. [Lat. benefactor.) One who 
confers a benefit, especially one who makes charita- 
ble contributions either for public institutions or for 
private use. 

Bén/e-fae/tress, n. A woman who confers a benefit, 

Bén/e-fi¢e, n. (Fr. béndfice, Pr. benefici, Lat. bene- 
jicium, from benesicus, beneficent, from bene, well, 
and facere, to do.] 

1. Lit., a benefit, advantage, or kindness. 

9. An ecclesiastical living; a church endowed 
with a revenue for the maintenance of divine ser- 
vice, or the revenue itself. 

t#™ All church preferments are called benefices, except 
bishopries, which are called dignities. But, ordinarily, 
the term dignity is applied to bishoprics, deancries, arch- 
deaconries, and prebendaries ; and benefice to parsonages, 
vicarages, and donatives. In the middle ages, benefice 
wis used for a fee, or an estate in lands, granted at first 
for life only, and held ex mero beneficio of the donor. The 
estate afterward, becoming nereditary, took the appella- 
tion of feud, and benefice became appropriated to church 
livings. Encye. Brit. 

Bén/e-ficed (-fist), @ Possessed of a benefice or 
church preferment,. ‘‘Benejficed clergymen.” Burke. 
Bén/e-fi¢ge-less, a. Having no benefice. [Obs.] 
“‘ Beneficeless precisians.” Sheldon. 
Be-mnéf/i-cen¢e, n. [Fr. béndficence, Lat. beneficen- 
tia. See BENEFICE.] ‘The practice of doing good; 

active goodness, kindness, or charity. 
And whose benejicence no charge exhausts. 

Syn.—Sce BENEVOLENCE. 

Be-néf/i-gent, a. Doing good; performing acts of 
kindness and charity ; characterized by beneficence. 
“The beneficent fruits of Christianity.” Prescott, 

Syn.—See BENEVOLENT. 

Be-néf/i-cent-ly, adv. In a beneficent manner. 

Bén/e-fi'cial (-fish/al), a. [L. Lat. benejicialis, Fr. 
béndicial, béncficiel.} 

1. Conferring benefits; useful; profitable; help- 
ful; contributing to a valuable end; — followed by 
to. ‘* The war which would haye been most bene- 
Jicial to us.” Swift. 

2. (Law.) Receiving, or entitled to have or re- 
ceive, advantage, use, or benefit; as, the beneficial 
owner of an estate, Kent. 

3. Kind; generous. [Obs.] ‘A beneficial foe.” 

B. Jonson. 

Syn.— Advantageous; useful; profitable; helpful. 

Bén/e-fi/cial (-fish/al), n. A church-living; a bene- 
fice. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Bén/e-fi/cial-ly (fish/al-), adv. In a beneficial or 
advantageous manner ; prostebly; helpfully. 

Bén/e-fi/cial-mess (-fish/al-), n. The quality of be- 
ing beneficial; usefulness; profitableness. TTale. 

Bén/e-fi'ci-a-ry (-fish/i-a-ry), a. [Fr. béndjficiaire, 
Lat. beneficiarius.] Holding some office or valua- 
ble possession, in subordination to another; haying 
a dependent and secondary possession. ‘* Benefi- 
ciary services.” Spelman. ‘ A beneficiary king.” 
Bacon. 

Bén/e-fi/ci-a-ry (-fish/J-), n. 1. A feudatory or vas- 
sal; hence, one who holds a benefice, and uses its 
proceeds. Ayliffe. 


Cowper. 


2. One who receives any thing as a gift, or is | 


maintained by charity. 
The rich men will be offering sacrifice to their Deity whose 
beneficiaries they are. Bp. Taylor. 





Bén/e-fi/cien-¢y (-fish/en-), n. [O. Fr. beneficience.] | 


Kindness or favor bestowed. 
Bén/e-fi/ciemt (-fish/ent), a. 

Doing good. fore) 
Bén/e-fit, n. [ 

from benefacere ; Fr. 

BENEFACTION. |] 


[ Obs.] 
[Lat. benefaciens.] 
Adam Smith. 


bienfuit, O. Fr. bienfet. See 


Browne. | 


iat. benefactum, equiv. to beneficium, | 


| 





BENGALESE 


1. An act of kindness; a favor conferred. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all am benefits. 
a. cil, 2. 
2. Whatever contributes to promote prosperity 
and personal happiness, or adds value to property ; 
advantage ; profit. 
Men have no right to what is not for their benejit. Burke. 
3. A performance at a theater or elsewhere, the 
proceeds of which are given to one of the actors, or 
to some indigent, deserving person, or some public 
institution or charity. 
A. (Law.) Benefit of clergy. See CLerey. 
5. Beneficence; liberality ; generosity. [Obs. and 
rare. | IWebster, 1623. 
Syn.— Advantage; profit; service; use; avail. 
Bén/e-fit, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. BENEFITED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. BENEFITING.] To be beneficial to; to do good 
to; to advantage; to advance in health or prosper- 
ity; to be useful to. 
What course I mean to hold shall nothing bencft your 
knowledge. Shak. 
Bén/e-fit, v. i. To gain advantage; to make im- 
provement. 
To tell you what I have benejited herein. 
Be-né’gsro, v. ¢. 


Dfilton. 

2 To render dark; to blacken. [ Obs. 
and rare.) ‘The sun shall be benegroed in dark- 
ness.” Fewyt. 

Benéme’,v.¢. [Pref. be and A-S8. naman, nemnan, 
toname, Ger. benamen. See NAME.] 


1. To name. [Obs.] Spenser. 
2. To promise; to give. [Qbs.] Spenser. 


Be-némp/ne (-ném/ne), v. ¢. 
nempne, q. V. 


(Pref. be and O. Eng. 
See BENEME.] To name. [Obs.] 
Spenser. 

Be/ne-plac¢li-to. [It. beneplacito, pleasure, L. Lat. 
beneplacitum, of Lat. bene, well, and placifion, 
pleasing, from placere, to please.] (Afus.) At pleas- 
ure, 

Bén/e-plac/itiire, n. [Lat. bene, well, and placi- 
turus, -a, -um, future p. of placere, to Bee Will; 
choice. [Obs.] Glanville. 

Benét/,v.t. [be and net.] To catch in a net; to 
insnare, [Obs.] Shak. 

Be-név/o-len¢e, 7. [O. Fr. benevolence, Pr. benvo- 
lensa, Lat. benevolentia. | 

1. The disposition to do good; good will; kind- 
ness; charitableness; love of mankind, accompanied 
with a desire to promote their happiness. ‘‘ The 

vakeful benevolence of the gospel.” Chalmers. 

2. An act of kindness; good done; charity given. 

3. A species of contribution or tax, illegally ex- 
acted by arbitrary kings of England, and falsely 
represented as a gratuity. 

Syn.—BeENEVOLENCE, BENEFICENCE, BENIGNITY, 
MUNIFICENCE. Benevolence marks a disposition made 
up of a choice and desire for the happiness of others. 
Beneficence marks the working of this disposition in dis- 
pensing good on a somewhat broad scale. Jfunificence 
shows the same disposition, but acting on a still broader 
scale, in conferring gifts and favors. These are not neces- 
sarily confined to objects of immediate utility. One may 
show his munificence in presents of pictures or jewelry, 
but this would not be beveficence. Lenignity marks the 
same disposition as shown to dependents or inferiors in 
station, age, &e.; it is condescending kindness. enevo- 
lence of heart; beneficence of life; muwnificence in the en- 
eevee of letters; the bentgnity of divine Provi- 
cdenee, 

Be-név/o-lent, a. [Pr. benvolent, Lat. benevolens, 
from bene, well, and volens, p. pr. of volo, I will, I 
wish.] Having a disposition to do good; possessing 
love to mankind, and a desire to promote their pros- 
perity and happiness; kind. 

Syn.—BeNEVOLENT, BENEFICENT. Etymologically 
considered, benevolent implies merely wishing well to 
others, and beneficent doing well. But by degrees the 
word denevolent has been widened to include not only 
feclings, but actions. Thus we speak of benevolent opera- 
tions, benevolent labors for the public good, benevolent 
societies. In like manner, beneficent is now often applied 
to feelings. Thus we speak of the beneficent intentions 
of a donor. This extension of the terms enables us to 
mark nicer shades of meaning. Thus, tle phrase ** benev- 
olent Jabors”’ turns attention to the source of these labors, 
viz., benevolent feeling, while beneficent would simply 
mark them as productive of good. So *S beneficent inten- 
tions” point to the feelings of the donor as bent upon 
some specific good act; while ‘‘ benevolent intentions ” 
would only denote a general wish and design to do good. 


Be-név’o-lent-ly, adv. In a benevolent manner; 
with good will; kindly 

Be-név/o-lotts, a. [Lat. benevolus, Fr. bénévole.] 
Kind; benevolent. [Obs.] Puller. 

Ben-gal/,n. [Skr. bangga, vangga. Cf. Skr. vangq, 
to go, to limp, vangka, bend of a stream, and vangh, 
to go crooked; to go.] 

1. A thin stuff, made of silk and hair, originally 
brought from Bengal. 
2, An imitation of striped muslin. Stmmonds, 

Ben-gal/-light, ». <A species of fireworks used as 
signals, by night or otherwise, producing a steady 
and vivid blue-colored fire. 

Ben-gal/-stripes,n. A kind of cotton cloth woven 
with colored stripes. Ure. 

Ben-gal’ee, ». The language or dialect spoken in 
Bengal. 

Ben-gal-ése/ (91), ». sing. & pl. (@eog.) A native, 
or the natives, of Bengal. As. Res. 

Ben-gal-ége’, a. (Gcog.) Pertaining to Bengal, or 
its inhabitants. 
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BENICKE 


E2¥elicke,n. A kind of military féte among the 
Turks, similar to a tournament, but without the 
presence of ladies. Ogilvie. 

Ge-night! (-nit’/), vt. [be and night.] 

1. To involve in darkness; to shroud with the 
shades of night. 


The clouds beniyht the sky. Garth. 
2, To overtake with night. 
Some virgin, sure, beniyhted in these woods. Afilton. 


8. To involve in moral darkness, or ignorance; to 

debar from intellectual light. 
Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny ? Ileher, 

Te-nign/ (be-nin’), a. [O. Fr. & Pr. benigne, N. Fr. 
b nin, f. bénigne, Lat. benignus, of a good kind or 
nature, contracted from benigenus, from bons, 
good, and genus, birth, race, kind. ] 

1. Of a kind or gentle disposition; gracious; gen- 
erous; favorable; benignant. 

Creator bounteous and benign. Milton. 

2. Exhibiting or manifesting kindness, gentle- 
ness, favor, &c. ‘ Kind influences and benign as- 
pects.” _ , South. 

3. Having salutary qualities ; injurious ; 
wholesome; as, a benign medicine. 

Syn.—Kind; propitious; favorable; salutary; gra- 
cious; wholesome; liberal; generous. 

Be-nig/nant, a. [L. Lat. benignans, p. pr. of be- 
nignare, from Lat. benignus.] Kind ; gracious; 
favorable. ‘ Your benignant sovereign.” Burke, 

Be-nig’nant-ly, adv. Withbenignity. 

Be-mnig/ni-ty, n. oer benignitas, Fr. bénignité, O. 
Fr. bénigneté, Pr. benignitat.] 

1. Quality of being benign; goodness; kindness ; 
graciousness. ‘‘Benignity of aspect.” IV. Scott. 

2. Salubrity; wholesome quality, or that which 
tends to promote health. Wiseman. 

Syn.—See BENEVOLENCE. 

Be-nign/ly (-nin/-), adv. Favorably; Kindly; gra- 
ciously. 

Bétn/i-son,n. Blessing; benediction, ‘ More pre- 
cious than the benison of friends,” Talfourd, 

Btn/jaamin, ». [Corrupted from benzoin, q. v.] 

1. (Bot.) A tree or shrub (Styraxv benzoin) of 
North America, the bark of which is aromatic, stim- 
ulant, and tonic. Loudon. 

2. A resinous substance obtained from the tree. 
See BENZOIN. 

Benjamin-tree, the same as Stlyrav benzoin. See 

SENZOIN. 

Btn/-kit, n. A wooden vessel with a coyer. [Prov. 
Eng. J Wright. 

Beén’ne, n, [Malay. bijen.] (Bot.) The Sesamus 
orientale, or oil-plant, of the West Indies, from the 
seeds of which an oil is expressed, called benne-oil, 
used in medicine as a laxative. Dunglison. 

Bén/net, n.  [Fr. benoite, contr. from Lat. bene- 
dicta, f. of benedictus, blessed, from benedicere ; 
Ger. benedictenkraut, Dan. benedicturt. See BEN- 
Epict.] (Bof.) The common ayens, or Gewmn wr- 
banwm. 

Bétn/shee, n. See BANSHEE. 

Bémt, imp. & p. p. from bend. 

Bent, n. 1. The state of being curved, crooked, or 
inclined from a straight line; flexure; curvity; as, 
the bent of a bow. Wilkins. 

2. Declivity; slope; as, the bent of ahill. [Rare.] 

Dryden. 

3. A leaning or bias; propensity; inclination; 


not 


disposition. ‘‘ The top of his bent.” Dickens, 
With a native bent did good pursue. Dryden. 
They fool me to the top of my bent. Shak. 


4. Particular direction or tendency ; flexion. 
“ Bents and turns of the matter.” Locke, 
5. Close application, [Rare.] ‘A full bent of the 
mind,” Locke. 


Syn.—Bent, Bras, INcLinatron, PREPOssESSION. 
These words agree in describing a permanent influence 
upon the mind which tends to decide its actions. Lent 
denotes a fixed tendency of the mind in a given direc- 
tion. It is the widest of these terms, and applies to the 
will, the intellect, and the affections, taken conjointly; 
as, the whole bent of his character was toward evil prac- 
tices. ias is literally a weight fixed on one side of a ball 
used in bowling, and causing it to swerve from a straight 
course. Used figuratively, dias applies particularly to 
the judgment, and denotes something which acts with a 
permanent foree on the character through that faculty; 
as, the bias of early education, early habits, &c. Jnelina- 
tion is an excited state of desire or appetency; as, a 
strong inclination to the study of the law. Prepossession 
is a mingled state of fecling and opinion in respect to 
some person or subject, which has laid hold of and occu- 
pied the mind previous to inquiry. The word is com- 
monty used in a good sense, an unfavorable impression 
of this kind being denominated a prejudice. *‘* Strong 
minds will be strongly bent, and usually labor under a 
strong bias; but there is no mind so weak and powerless 
as not to have its zrelinations, and none so guarded as to 


be without its prepossessions.” Crabb. 
Bént, fl n. [A-S. beonet, O. S. binet; Ger. 
Bént/-grass, binse, rush, bent-grass. ] 


1. (Lot.) A grass of the genus Agrostis. Loudon. 
2. A stalk of coarse, withered grass. 


His spear a bent both stiff and strong. Dryden. 
Btnt/ing-time, ». The time when pigcons feed 
on bents, before peas are ripe. Dryden. 
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Bint/y, a. 1. Abounding in bents or stalks of with- 


ered grass; as, benty fields. 

2. Resembling a bent, or stalk of coarse, withered 
grass. Holland. 

Be-niimb/ (-ntim’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. BENUMBED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. BENUMBING.] [Pref. be and numb, 
q. v.; O. Eng. benome, benwm, A-S8. beneman, beny- 
man, p. benwmen, to take away, to stupefy; Ger. 
benehmen, to take away.] ‘lo make torpid; to de- 
prive of sensation or sensibility; to stupefy; as, a 
hand or foot benwmbed by cold. 

The creeping death benwnbed her senses first. Dryden. 
Be-mtimb/ed-ness, n. Destitution of feeling. 
Bentimb/ment, n. Act of benumbing, or state of 

being benumbed. Asirby. 

Bén/zine, n. Same as BENZOLE. 

Bén!‘zo-ate, n. [Fr. benzoate. See BENZOIN.] 
(Chem.) A salt formed by the union of the benzoic 
acid with any salifiable base. 

Ben-z0/iec, a. [Fr. benzoique. Sce BENZOIN.] Per- 
taining to, or obtained from, benzoin, 

Benzote acid, or flowers of benzoin, a peculiar vege- 
table acid, obtained from benzoin, and some other bal- 
sams, by sublimation or decoction. It is also found in 
vanilla, canella, and the urine of infants and herbivorous 
animals. In form it consists of crystals of white, satiny 
flakes; its odor is aromatic; its taste pungent, and some- 
what acidulous. 

Ben-zoin’,n, [Fr. benjoin, Sp. benjui, It. belzuino, 
Ger. benzoin, benzoé. Cf. Per. bandst, bindsat, 
bandsab, banadsib, terebinth resin, from ban, wan, 
terebinth grain, bandsib, id., and isab, an excres- 
cence on the body; wanizad, turpentine of the pis- 
tachio-tree.] A resinous substance, dry and brittle, 
obtained from the Styrax benzoin, a tree of Suma- 
tra, Java, &c., haying a fragrant odor, and slightly 
aromatic taste, It is used in the preparation of ben- 
zoic acid, in medicine, and as a perfume, [Called 
also benjamin. ] 

Bén/zGle, rn. [Eng. benzoin and Lat. olewm, oil.] 
(Chem.) An oily substance obtained from bitumi- 
nous coal, consisting of twelve parts of carbon and 
six of hydrogen. 

(ts It has great solvent powers, and is used by manu- 
facturers of india-rubber and gutta percha; also for 
cleaning soiled kid gloves, and for other purposes. 

Gregory. Stmmonds. 

Same as BENZOLE. 

Bén/zoyl,)n. [N. Lat. & Ger. benzoé, and Gr. 

Bén/ziile, t\n, wood, matter. Cf. BASYLE.] 
(Chem.) A compound radical, consisting of hydro- 
gen, carbon, and oxygen; the base of benzoic acid, 
of the oil of bitter almonds, and of an extensive 
series of compounds. 

Be-paint’, v.t. [be and paint. ] 


Bén/zo-line, 2. 


To paint; to cover 


with paint. [Ods.] Shak. 
Be-pale’, v. ¢. [be and pale.] To make pale; to 
Carew. 


blanch, [ Obs. ] 
Be-pinch’,v.¢. [be and pinch.] To pinch or mark 
with pinches. Chapman. 
Be-plas/ter,v.é¢. [be and plaster.] To plaster over; 
to cover or smear thickly; to bedaub. ‘Beplastered 
with rouge.” Goldsmith. 
Be-pow’derx, v.t. [be and powder.] To powder; 
to sprinkle or cover with powder. 


Be-praise’,v.t. [be and praisc.] To praise greatly 


or extravagantly. Goldsmith, 
Be-prose’,v.t. [be and prose.] Toreduce to prose, 
[Rare.| ‘To beprose all rhyme.” Mallet. 


Be-pitffed’ (be-ptift/), a. [beand puff.] Puffed. 
Be-pfiir’ple, v.t. [be and purple.] To tinge or dye 
with a purple color. Digges. 
Be-quéath’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. BEQUEATHED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. BEQUEATHING.] [A-S8,. becredhan, from the 
pref. be and cvedhan, to say, to speak; Goth. gvithan, 
O. 8. quethan, Icel. gveda, Sw. qviida, Dan. qgviide, 
O. HH. Ger. quethan, quedan, Eng. quoth.] 
1. To give or leave by will; to give by testament} 
— said of personal property. 
My heritage, which my dead father did bequeath tome. Shak. 
2. To hand down; to transmit. ‘To bequeath 


posterity somewhat to remember it.” Glanville. 
Syn.—To Brequeatu, Devise. These words both 


denote the giving or disposing of property by will. De- 
vise, in legal usage, is properly used to denote a gift by 
will of real property, and he to whom it is given is called 
the devisee. Bequeath is properly applied to a gift by 
will or legacy; i. e., of personal property; the giftis called 
a legacy, and he who receives it is called a /egatee. In 
popular usage the word begueath is sometimes enlarged 
so as to embrace devise; and it is sometimes so con- 
strued by courts. 
Be-quéath/a-ble, a. Capable of being bequeathed. 
Be-quéath/al, rn. A bequest. [Obs.] Fuller, 
Be-quéath/er, n. One who bequeaths. 
Be-quéath’/ment, n. The act of bequeathing; a 
bequest. 
Be-quést/, v.¢. To bequerth or leave. [Obs.] ‘ All 
T have to bequest.” Gascoigne. 
Be-quést/, 7.[From bequeath.] ( Law.) Something left 
by will, appropriately personal property; a legacy, 
Be-qu6te’, v. t. [be and quote, q. v.] To quote 
constantly or with great frequency. 


Be-raft’. Same as Bergerr. [Obs.] 
Be-vain’, v.t. [be and rain, q.v.] To rain upon. 
[ Obs.] Chaucer. 


Be-rate’, v.t. [be and rate.] 


To rate, or chide, ve- 
hemently; to scold. 





BERNACLE 


Be-ritt'tle, v.t¢. [be and iia? To scold vocifer- 
ously; to fill with rattling sounds or noise. Shak. 

Be-vay’ (be-ra/), v. t. [beand ray, v.t., 2.) To make 
foul; to soil. [Obs.] Milton. 

Bér'ber-inme,n. (Chem.) A yellow, bitter substance, 
obtained from the alcoholic solution of the extract 
of the root of the barberry. 

Bér’ber-ry, n. See BARBERRY. 

Bér'dish, vn. <A kind of neckcloth formerly used 
in England. ‘A treatise against the erayat and 


berdash.” Steele. 
Bére,n. [See BeAr.] A species of barley. [Scot-. 
lish.] Gray. 


Be-vé/an, n. (ecl. Hist.) One of an obseure sect 
of seceders from the Scottish establishment, origi- 
nating in the exclusion of a John Barelay from a 
church-living. 

ta They took the name in allusion to the Bereans 
mentioned in Acts xvii. 17. 

Be-véave’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. BEREAVED, BEREFT; 
p. pr. & vb. n. BEREAVING.] [be and reave, q. v.; 
A-8. bercajian.] 

1. To make destitute; to deprive; to strip; — with 
of before the thing taken away. 
You have bereft me of all words. 
The heart bereft of the living originals. 
2. To take away from. 
All your interest in those territories 
Is utterly terest you. Shak. 
3. To destroy; to take away. [Obs.] 
Shall move you to bereave my life. Marlowe. 


Be-+réave’ment, n. The state of being bereayed; 
deprivation; as, a severe bereavement. 

Be-véav’er, n. One who bereayes, or deprives an- 
other of something valued. 

Be-véft’, p. p. of bereave. 

Be-rege’, n. Sce BAREGE. 

Bér’en-gai/ri-an, n. (Eccl. Hist.) One of a sect 
which followed Berengarius, archdeacon of St. Mary 
at Anjou, who denied the real presence of the body 
ana blood of Christ in the Eucharist. 

Bérg,n. (See Burcu and BorouGu. } 

1. A burg or borough. See BuRGH. 
2. A large mass or mountain of ice. 
bergs of ice.” Tennyson. 

Bér/ga-mObt, x. [Fr. bergamote, Sp. bergamota, 

bergamoto, It. bergamotta, bergamotto, from the 

town of Bergamo, in Italy. ] 

1. (Bot.) A species of the genus Citrus, or of the 
orange-tree family (C. bergamia), having a pear- 
shaped fruit of fine taste and odor, from the rind of 
which an essential oil of delicious odor is extracted, 


Shak. 
E. Everett. 


“ Glittering 


much prized as a perfume. Baird, 
2. The essence or perfume itself, 
3. A delicious variety of pear. Johnson. 


4. A varicty of snuff perfumed with bergamot. 
“ Gives the nose its bergamot.” Cowper. 
5. A coarse tapestry, manufactured with flocks of 
wool, silk, cotton, hemp, and ox or goat’s hair, said 
to have been invented at Bergamo, Italy. Lncyc. Brit. 
Bér’gan-der, n. [From berg, for burrow, and gan- 
der, a male goose; Ger. brandgans, erdgans, ber- 
gente, Dan. gravgaas, Sw. brandgds.| (Ornith.) A 
species of duck (Anas tadoma), called also shell- 
drake, It is said to burrow and breed in holes un- 
der cliffs. 
Bétr'Ser-ét, n. [Fr. berger, a shepherd, Pr. bergier, 
from Fr. brebis, Vr. berbitz, sheep, N. Fr. bergerette, 
a shepherd-girl.] A pastoral song. [0bs.] Chaucer. 
Bérgh,n. [A-8. beorgh, Ger. berg.] A hill. Pek 
Eng.) Halliwell. 
Bérg/mas-ter, n. [A-8. beorg, hill, and Eng. mas- 
ter; Ger. bergmeister, a suryeyor of the mines, from 
berg, mountain, bergwerk, mine, aud meister, mas- 
ter.] The bailiff or chief ofticer among the Derby- 
shire miners, Johnson, 
Bérg’méal, n. [Ger. berg, mountain, and mehd, 
meal.] (J/in.) An earthy substance, occurring in 
Sweden, and resembling fine flour; it is composed 
of the shells of infusoria, and sometimes eaten, 
mixed with flour or ground birch bark, in times of 
scarcity. Laird. 
Bérg/mote, n. [A-8. beorg, hill, mot, or gemot, 
assembly, meeting, from metan, to meet. See BERG- 
MASTER.] A court held on a hill in Derbyshire, 
in England, for deciding controversies between 
miners. Blount. 
Berhyme! (-rim’), v7. ¢. [be and rhyme.) To men- 


tion in rhyme or verse; — used in contempt. Shak! 


Bérllin, or Ber-lin’ 
(Synop., § 130), 2. [Fr. 
berline, It. berlina.] A 
four-wheeled carriage, 
like a chariot, invented 
in the 17th century, at 
Berlin, Prussia. Swift. 

Bér/lin-bliie, n. Prus- f= 
sian blue. Ure. Berlin. 

Bérme, n. [Fr. berme, Ger. brame, briime, brim, 
purlieu, M. H. Ger. brem, Eng. brim; M. H. Ger. 
brimen, N. H. Ger. verbramen, to border, edge. } 

1. (Fort.) A narrow space, two, three, or more 
feet wide, left at the foot of the exterior slope of the 
parapet, to retain earth that may slide down the 
bank. Campbell. 

2. The bank of a canal opposite the towing-path, 

Bér’na-ele,n. See BARNACLE. 
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BERNARDINE 


Bér’nar-dine, a. Pertaining to St. Bernard, and 
the monks of the order. 

Mér’nar-dime,7. Onc of an order of monks founded 
by Robert, abbot of Moleme, and reformed by St. 
Bernard. The order originated about the beginning 
of the twelfth century. 

Ber-nése’ (91), n. sing. & pl. 
citizens of Berne. 

Ber-nése’,a. Pertaining to Berne, or its inhabitants. 

Ber-nguse’. Sec BOURNOUSE. 

Be-+rob/,v.t. [beand rob.] Torob. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Btr'lo-e, n. [Fr. béro’é, Lat. Beroe, Gr. Bepon, one 
of the Oceanide.] (Zodl.) A small marine animal, 

of the class Meduse or Acalephs, haying an oyal or 
globular body, of a transparent, gelatinous consist- 
ence. It is among the animals that produce the 

hosphorescence of the ocean. Carpenter. 

Bérvied (btr/rid), a. Furnished with berries. ‘The 
berried bryony.” Tennyson. 

Berry, n. [A-S. beria, beriec, berige, Icel. ber, Sw. 
& Dan. bir, 0.8. & O.H. Ger. bert, M. H. Ger. ber, 
N.H. Ger. bcere, Goth. basi, D. bes, dim. besje, bezie, 
L. Ger. besing.] 

1. (Bot.y A small fruit that is pulpy or succulent 
throughout, and contains seeds scattered through- 
out it, as the strawberry, currant, &c. 

2. Amound. [For barrow.] 

3. One of the ova or eggs of a fish, 

In berry, impregnated with ova or spawn. 

Bér’ry, v. 7. To bear or produce berries. 

Béyv’ry, v.t. To impregnate with eggs or spawn. 
“ A berried hen.” Travis. 

Bérth (14), n. [Also written birth, from the root of 
bear, like birth, nativity. See Birrit.] 

1. (Nait.) The place where a ship lies when she 
is at anchor, or at a wharf. 

2. A place in a ship to sleep in; a long box on the 
side of the cabin for sleeping in. 

3. Official situation, position, or employment. 
“We has a good berth.” Totten. 

{3 To give the land or any object a wide berth, is to 
keep at a distance from it. 


Bérth, v.¢. 1. To give an anchorage to, or a place 
to lie at; as, she was berthed stem to stern with the 
~ Adelaide. 
2. To allot or furnish berths to, on shipboard; 
as, to berth a ship’s company. Totten, 
aera nm. [See BARTRAM.] Bastard pellitory, 
a plant. 

Béx’yl, n. [Fr. béryl, O. Fr. beril, bericle, Pr. berille, 
bericle, L. Lat. bericlus, Lat. beryllus, Gr. Biipvddos, 
Ar. ballawr, or bilavr, beryl, crystal, Per. bulla, 
bular, crystal.) (AZin.) A mineral of great hardness, 
and, when transparent, of much beauty. It occurs in 
green, or bluish-green, six-sided prisms, and consists 
of silica, alumina, and the rare earth glucina. It is 

identical with the emerald, except in color, the lat- 
ter being colored by oxide of chrome, and the beryl 
by oxide of iron. The beryl, when transparent, is 
set as a gem, and called aqua-marine. Dan. 

Bér/yltiine,a. Like a beryl; of alight or bluish 

reen, 

Rex¥Vlizim, n. Glucinum, which see. if 

Bér’ylloid, n. [Gr. fjpvdAdos, beryl, and efdos, ap- 
pearance.] (Crystallog.) A solid consisting of two 
twelve-sided pyramids put base to base, as in the 


(Geog.) A citizen or 


IW. Browne. 
Travis. 


beryl. Dana. 
Be-saint’, v.t. [be and saint.] To make a saint of. 
[ Obs.] Hammond, 


Be-sayle’,n. [Norm. Fr. besayle, O. Fr. beseel, N. 
Fr. bisayeul, bisaieul, from Lat. bis, twice, and_L. 
Lat. avolus, dim. ot Lat. avus, grandfather. See 
AYLE. | 

1. A great-grandfather. 

2. (Law.) A kind of writ which formerly lay 
where a great-grandfather diced seized of lands in 
fee simple, and on the day of his death a stranger 
abated or entefed and kept the heir out. This is now 
abolished with other real actions. Blackstone. 

Be-seat/ter, v. ¢t. [be and scatter.] To scatter over. 


[ Obs. Spenser. 
Be-seérn/, v. t. [be and scorn.] Totreat with scorn ; 
to mock at. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Be-seratch’, v.t. [be and scratch.] To scratch; to 
tear with the nails. [Ods.] Chaucer. 
Be-serawl’, v.t. [be and scrawl.] To scrawl; to 
scribble over. Mitton. 
Be-sereen’,v.¢. [beand screen.] To cover witha 
screen; to shelter; to conceal. Shak. 


Be-serib/ble, v.t. [be and scribble, q.v.] To scrib- 
ble over. Milton. 
Be-setim/’ber, )/v.é. [be and cwmber, with s inor- 
Be-seciim’/mer, ganically inserted. Cf. O. Fr. es- 
cunbrier, encombrier, encombrer, encumber, q. v-] 
To discharge ordure upon; to make filthy. [Obs., 
and not legitimate. ] “ B. Jonson. 
Be-see’,v.i. [be and see; A-S.bescon.] To look; 
to mind. [0bs.] Wycliffe. 
Be-seech’, v.¢t. [imp.& p.p. BESOUGHT; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. BESEECHING.] [O. Eng. beseke, biseke, bi- 
seche, from the prefix be and seek, O. Eng. seke, 
seche, A-8. secan; D. verzoeken, Ger. ersuchen., | 
1. To ask or entreat with urgency; to supplicate ; 
to implore. . 
I beseech you, punish me not with your hard thoughts. Shak. 
2. To ask earnestly for; to solicit; to beg. 


But Eye fell humble, and besought his peace. -Afilton. 








s Syn.—To Besrrecn, ENTREAT, SoLrcit, Imrriorr, 
SurrLicATE. These words agree in marking that sense 
of want which leads men to beg some favor. 'o solicit 
is to make arequest, with some degree of earnestness and 
repetition, of one whom we address as a superior. To 
entreat implies greater urgency, usually enforced by ad- 
ducing reasons or arguments. 'I’o beseech is still stronger, 
and belongs rather to the language of poetry and imagi- 
nation. ‘To implore denotes increased fervor of entreaty, 
as addressed either to equals or superiors. To supplicate 
expresses the extreme of entreaty, and usually implies a 
state of deep humiliation. Thus, a captive supplicates a 
conqueror to spare his life. Men solicit by virtue of their 
interest with another; they ertreat in the use of reason- 
ing and strong representations; they beseech with impor- 
tunate earnestness; they zmplore from a sense of over- 
whelming distress; they swpplicate with a feeling of the 
most absolute inferiority and dependence. 

Be-seech/’er, 7. One who beseeches. 
Be-seech/ing-ly, adv. In a beseeching manner. 
Be-seech’/ment, n. The act of beseeching or en- 
treating earnestly. Goodwin. 
Be-seek’,v.t. ‘To beseech. [Obs.] Chaucer, 
Be-seem/, v. f. [be and seem, q.v.; Ger. ziemen, 
geziemen, D. betamen. } ; 
1. To seem fit for. [Obs.] 
But four of them the battle best beseemed. Spenser. 
2. To be fit for, or worthy of; to become; to befit, 
What form of speech or behavior beseemeth us, in our 


prayers to God? Hooker. 
Be-seem/’, a. Becoming; fit. [Qbds.] Spenser. 
Be-seem/ing, rn. Comeliness. Barret. 


Be-seem/ing-ly, adv. Ina beseeming manner. 
Be-seem/ing-ness, n. Quality of being beseeming. 


Be-seem/ly, a. Fit; suitable; becoming. ‘In be- 
seemly order.” Shenstone. 
Be-seen’, a. [Properly the p. p. of bescee, q. v.] 
Adapted; adjusted. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Be-sét/, v.t. [imp.& p. p. BESET; p. pr. &vb.n. BE- 
SETTING.] [be and set; A-S. besettan, O. II. Ger, 
bisazjan, N. H. Ger, besetzen, D. bezetten. See 
Set. | 

1. To set or place, on, in, or round. ‘ A robe of 
azure beset with drops of gold.” Spectator. 

The garden is so beset with all manner of sweet shrubs that 
it perfumes the air, evelyn. 

2. To stop up, as a road; to hem in; to waylay; 
to besiege; to blockade. ‘ Let thy troops beset our 
gates.” Addison. ‘Beset with focs.” Afilton. 

3. To hem in or press on all sides, 80 that escape 
is difficult; to perplex; to harass. ‘Adam, sore 
beset, replied.” Ailton, ‘‘Beset with ills.” Addison, 
‘“ TIncommodities which beset old age.” Burke, 

We are beset with thieves. Shak, 

Syn.—To surround; inclose; environ; hem in; be- 
sicge; encircle; encompass; embarrass; urge; press. 

Be-sét/ment, n. The state of being beset, as in ice. 
[Rare.] ‘ Fearing a besetment.” Kane. 

Be-sét/ting, p. a. Habitually attending, or pressing; 
as, a besetting sin. 

Be-shine’, v.t. [be and shine.] To shine upon. [Obs.] 

Be-shrew’ (-shry), v. t. [be and shrew.) 

1. To wish a curse to; to execrate. 

2. To happenillto. [Obs.] 
Be-shroud/ed, a. Covered with a shroud, 
Be-shiit/, v.t. [be and shut.] To shut up or out. 

[ Obs. } Chaucer. 

Be-side’, prep. [be and side, by the side. ] 

1. At the side of; on one side of, ‘eside him 
hung his bow.” Milton. 

2. Aside from; out of the regular course or order 
of; in a state of deviation from; out of. 

Enough to put him quite beside his patience. 


3. Oyer and above; distinct from. 
besides is now more common. } 


Wise and learned men beside those whose names are in the 
Christian records. Addison. 


To be beside one’s self, to be out of the wits or senses; 
out of the order of reason, or of rational beings. 
Paul, thou art beside thyself. Acts xxvi. 24. 


Syn.—Besipr, 3ESIDES. These words, whether used 
as prepositions or adverbs, have been considered strictly 
synonymous, from an early period of our literature, and 
haye been freely interchanged by our best writers. 
There is, however, a tendency, in present usage, to make 
the following distinction between them: 1, That beside 
be used only and always as a preposition, with the origi- 
nal meaning ‘ by the side of;” as, to sit beside a fountain ; 
or with the closely allied meaning ‘‘ aside from” or ‘ out 
of; as, this is beside our present purpose; ‘‘ Paul, thou 
art besige thyself.’ The adverbial sense to be wholly 
transferred to the cognate word. 2. That besides, as a 
preposition, take the remaining sense “in addition to;” 
as, besides all this; besides the considerations here of- 
fered. ‘‘ There was a famine in the land besides the first 
famine.” Gen. xxvii. And that it also take the adverbial 
sense of ‘‘moreover,” ‘t beyond,” &c., which had been 
divided between the words; as, bestdes, there are other 
considerations which belong to this case. The following 
passages may serve to illustrate this use of the words : — 


Dryden. 
Shak. 


Shak. 
[In this use 


Lovely Thais sits beside thee. Dryden. 
Only be patient till we have appeased 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear, Shak, 


It is beside my present business to enlarge on this specula- 

tion. Locke. 

Besides this, there are persons in certain situations who are 

expected to be charitable. Bp. Porteus, 
r And, besides, the Moor 

May unfold me to him; there stand I in peril. Shak. 


That man that does not know those things which are of ne- 








BESPEAK 


cessity for him to know is but an ignorant man, whatever he 
may know besides, Lillotson. 


See MOREOVER. 
Be-side’, adv. _More than that; over and above; 
Be-sides’, not included in the number, or in what 
has been mentioned; moreover; in addition, 
The men said to Lot, Hast thou here any besides? Gen. xix. 12. 
To all beside, as much an empty shade, 
An Eugene living, as a Cesar dead. Pope. 
fas These sentences may be considered as elliptical. 


Be-sides’, prep. Over and aboye; separate or dis- 
tinct from; in addition to. See Brestpr, prep. 

And there was a famine in the land, besides the first famine. 

Gen. xxvi. 1. 

ts This word, though radically the same as beside, 

and a corruption of it, ought not to be confounded with 

it; for it is rarely used in the senses explained under le- 
side, except in the third sense. 

Be-siége’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BESIEGED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. BESIEGING.] [be and siege; Fr. si¢ge and as- 
sieger, to besiege. See SirGE.] To beset or sur- 
round with armed forces, for the purpose of com- 
pelling to surrender; to beleaguer; to besct. 

Till Paris was besieged, famished, and lost. Shak. 
Syn.—To beleaguer; beset; environ; hem in; invest; 
block up; encompass. 

Be-sitge’ment, n. Act of besieging; state of being 


besieged, Golding. 
Be-siéS/er,n. One who lays siege, or is employed 
in a siege. Swift, 


Be-siés/ing-ly, adv. In a besieging manner. 
Be-sit/, v. t. [Uc and sit.] To suit; to fit; to become. 
[ Obs.] Spenser, 
Be-slab/ber, v. f. To beslayer. 
Be-slave’, v.¢. [be and slave.] 
enslave. [Obs.] 
Be-slavler, v.t. [be and slaver.] 
slaver; to beslabber. 
Be-slime’, v. ¢. [be and slime.] To daub with slime; 
to soil. [Obs. B. Jonson, 
Be-slob/ber, )v.t. [be and slobber, slubber.] To 
Be-sltib/ber, soil or smear with spittle running 
from the mouth. [ Felgar.] Shak, 
Be-sméar’,v.¢. [imp.& p.p. BESMEARED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. BESMEARING.] [be and smear.] To smear 
or Overspread with any viscous, glutinous matter; 
to bedaub; to make foul; to soil. ‘‘Besmeared with 
precious balm.” Spenser. 
Be-sméar’er, nm. One who besmears. 
Be-smirceh/, v.t. [be and simirch.] To soil; to dis- 


To subjugate; to 
Bp. Hall. 
To defile with 


color; to obscure, [Cbs.] Shak, 
Besmoke’, v.t. [be and smoke.] 
1. To foul with smoke. 
2. To harden or dry in smoke, Johnson. 


Be-smitit’, v. ¢. [be and smut, q. v.; A-S. besmytan, 
besmitan, O. Eng. besmotre, D. as if be-smodderen. | 
To blacken with smut; to foul with soot. Chaucer. 

Be-snow’!, v. ¢. [be and snow; A-S. besniwan.] 

1. To scatter like snow. [Obs. and rare.] Gower. 
2. To cover with snow; to whiten with snow or 


as with snow. Carew, 
Be-snuff’, v. t. [be and snuff, q.v.] To befoul 
with snuff, [2are.] Young. 


Be-sd0gn/io (-s0n/yo), 2. A beggar; 
abezonian, [Obs.] Beau. § I. 
Bé@/som,n. [A-S. besma, D. bezem, O. H. Ger. pe- 
samo, M.H. Ger. beseme, besme, N. T. Ger. bese, 
besen.| A brush of twigs for sweeping; a broom. 
“«The housemaid with her besom.” IV. Irving. 
Be’/som, v.t. To sweep, as with a besom. Cowper. 


Rolls back all Greece, and besoms wide the plain, Larlow. 


Be/som-er, nm, One who uses a besom, 

Be-sort/, v.t. [be and sort.] To sort out or ar- 
range in different classes or kinds; to arrange ap- 
propriately or suitably; hence, to suit, fit, or be- 
come, ‘Such men as may besort your age.” Shak. 

Be-sort/, n. Something befitting or correspondent; 
hence, associates, attendants. [ Obs.] 


With such accommodation and besort 
As levels with her breeding. 


Be-sét!, v. é. [be and sot.] 

1. To make sottish by drink; hence, to make dull 
or stupid; to infatuate. ‘ Fools besotted with their 
crimes.” Butler. 

2. To make to dote. [Rare.] 

I might thus break off our brother’s besotted devotion to this 


[It. bisogno.] 


Shak. 


Jewess. W. Scott. 
Be-sdt/ted-ly, adv. In a besotted or infatuated 
manner. Milton. 
Be-sdt/ted-mess, v. The state of being besotted; 
infatuation. Milton. 


eee , adv. Ina besotting manner. 
Be-sought glean p. p. of beseech. 
Be-span/gle (-sping/gl), v. t. [be and spangle.] 
To adorn with spangles; to dot, or sprinkle with 
something brilliant. ‘‘The heavens bespangling 
with disheveled light.” Pope. 
Be-spat/ter, v. t. [imp.& p. p. BESPATTERED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. BESPATTERING.] [be and spatter] 
1. To soil by spattering; to sprinkle with water, 
or with dirt and water. — 
2. To asperse with calumny or reproach. 


Whom never faction could bespatter. Swift. 
Be-spawl/, v. t. [be and spawl.] To daub, soil, 
or make foul with spittle. Milton, 


Be-sptéak’, v. ¢t. [imp. BESPOKE; p. P. BESPOKE, 
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BESPEAKER 


BESPOKEN 3 p. pr. & vd. nN. BESPEAKING.] [be and 
speah. 
i “th speak for beforehand; to order or engage 
against a future time. 
Concluding, naturally, that to gratify his avarice was to be- 
speak his favor. ”, Scott. 
2. To indicate or show beforehand; to foretell. 
They ... bespoke dangers...in order to scare the allies. Swift. 
3. To speak to; to address. [Voet.] ‘‘Ie thus 
the queen bespoke.” Dryden. 
4. To betoken; to show; to indicate by external 
marks or appearances. 
When the abbot of St. Martin was born, he had so little the 
figure of a man that it bespoke him rathera monster. Locke. 
Be-spéak/’er, n. One who bespeaks. 
Be-sptek/le (-sptk/l), 7. t. [be and speckte.] To 
mark with speckles or spots. Milton. 
Be-spew/ (-spi/), v.t. [be and spew.] To soil or 
daub with spew. Ogilvie. 
Be-spi¢e’, v. t. To season with 
spices. Shak. 
Be-spirt/, )v.t. [be and spirit, spurt.) To spurt 
Be-spart’, out or over; to throw out in a stream 
or streams. [(Qbs.] Ailton. 
Be-spit’, v.¢. [imp. BESPIT; p. p. BESPIT, BESPIT- 
TEN; p. pr. & vb. n. BESPITTING.] [be and spit.] 
To daub or soil with spittle. Johnson. 
Be-spoke’, imp. & p. p. of bespeah. , 
Be-spdt’, v.¢. [be and spot.] To mark with spots. 
Mortimer. 
Be-spréad/ (be-sprtd’), v. t. [imp. & p. Pp. BE- 
SPREAD; p. pr. & vb, nN. BESPREADING.] [be 
and spread.} ‘Yo spread or cover over. 
The carpet which bespread 
Ilis 1ich pavilion’s floor. Glover, 
Be-sprént/, p.p. [be and sprent, q. v.; 0. Eng. 
bespreint, besprengyd, p. p. of besprenge, bisprenge, 
to besprinkle, A-8. besprengan, D. & Ger. bespren- 


[be and spice.] 


gen.] Sprinkled over. 
llis face besprent with liquid crystal shines. Shenstone. 
Be-sprént’,v.¢t. [See supra.] To sprinkle over. 
[ Obs. ] Holland. 


Be-sprink’le (-sprink/]), v. t. [imp. & p.p. BE- 
SPRINKLED ; p. pr. & vb. 2. BESPRINKLING.] [be 
and sprinkle; D. besprenkelen, Ger. besprenkeln. ] 
To sprinkle over; to scatter over. 

The bed besprinkles, and bedews the ground. 
Be-sprink’ler, n. Onc that sprinkles over. 
Be-sprinik/lings, n.p/. Sprinklings. 
Bist, a. superl. [A-S. besta, best, contracted from 

betest, betst, betsta, Goth. batista, O. 1. Ger. pezisto, 
Ger. best, beste, D. best, Iccl. bestr, beztr, Dan. beste, 
Sw. bist. This word has no connection in origin 
with good. Sce BETTER. ] 

1. Having good qualities in the highest degree; 
most good; as, the best man; the best road; the 
best cloth; the besé abilities. 

When he is best, he is little more than a man. Shak. 
ILeaven’s last, best gift, my ever-new delight. Milton. 

2. Most advanced; most correct or complete ;— 
as, the best scholar, the best view of a subject. 

Bést, n. Utmost; highest endeavor; as, to do one’s 
best; to the best of our ability. 

Al best, in the utmost degree or extent applicable to the 
case; as, life is at best very short.— For best, finally. 
[OQbs.] ‘Those constitutions... are now established for 
dest, and not to be mended.” JIlton.— To make the best 
of. (a.) To improve to the utmost. ** Let there be freedom 
to carry their commodities where they can make the best 
of them.” Bacon. (.) Lo reduce to the least possible in- 
convenience; as, to make the best of ill fortune or a bad 
bargain. 


Best, adv. 


Dryden. 


1. In the highest degree ; beyond all 
other; as, to love one best. ‘* That name best befits 
thee.” Milton. 

2.. To the most advantage ; with the most success, 
profit, case, benefit, or propricty. ‘‘ILad we best 


retire?” Milton. 
Much solicitous how best 
Ile may compensate for a day of sloth, Cowper. 

3. Most intimately or particularly; most thor- 
oughly; as, what is expedient is besé known to 
himself; the Jest abused man. 

.e7 Best is sometimes used in composition; as, best- 
arranged, best-concerled, &e.; but these and similar 
compounds explain themselves. 

Be-stain’, v. ¢. [be and stain.] To mark with 
stains; to discolor, either the whole surface of a 
thing, or in spots. 

And all with blood bestain his cheeks. 

Be-stéad/ (-stéd’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. BESTEAD.] 
[be and stead, a place. See STEAD.] ‘To place, or 
dispose, or circumstance, as to condition, conye- 
nience, benefit, and the like; to situate; to assist; 
to serve. 


Shak. 


How little you bestead 


Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys. Milton. 
Many far worse bestead than ourselves. Barrow. 
They shall pass through it, hardly bestead. Tsa. viii. 20. 





Bés/tial (hist/yal) (Synop., § 130), a. 
bestial, Lat. bestialis, from bestia, beast. 
1. Belonging to a beast, or to the class of beasts. 
** Among the bestial herds to range.” Milton. 
2. Having the qualities of a beast; brutal; below 


ie & Pr. 


the dignity of reason or humanity; carnal. ‘A 
bestial appetite.” Shak. 


Syn.—Brutish; beastly; brutal; carnal; vile; low; 
depraved; sensual. 
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Bes-tialVi-ty (best-yil/-) (Synop., § 180), ». [Er. 
bestialité, L. Lat. bestialitas. | 
1. The quality of a beast; brutism.  <Arbuthnot. 
2. Unnatural connection with a beast. 
Bés/tial-ize, v.¢. To make bestial, or like a beast. 
The process of bestializing humanity. Slare. 
Bés/tial-ly, adv. Ina manner like that of a beast, 
or below that of humanity. - 
Be-stick’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. BESTUCK; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. BESTICKING.| [be and stick.] To stick 
oyer, as with sharp points ; to mark by infixing 
points or spots here and there. 
Truth shall retire, bestuck with slanderous darts, 
Be-stir’, v. t. 
vb. nN. BESTIRRING. | 


Milton. 
[imp. & p. p. BESTIRRED; p. pr. & 
{be and stir.] To put into 


brisk or vigorous action, to moye with life and } 


vigor ; — usually with the reciprocal pronoun. 
“You have so bestirred your valor.” Shak. 
Rouse, and bestir themselves ere well awake. Milton. 
Bést/ness, n. The state of being best, or most ex- 
cellent. [ Obs.] Morton. 
Be-storm/’, v.t. [beand storm.] To be in violent 
agitation; to toss; to rage. Young. 
Be-stérm/’, v.t. To overtake witha storm. ‘ Boats 
bestormed.” Davenant. 
Be-stow’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. BESTOWED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. BESTOWING.] [le and stow, a place. See 
Srow. ] 

1. Tolay up in store; to deposit for safe keeping; 

to stow; to place; to put. 

Ile bestowed it in a pouch lined with perfumed leather. 

W. Scott. 
2. To make use of; to use; to apply. 
Thou shalt bestow that money for whatsoever thy soul... 
desireth. Deut. xiv. 26. 
Otherwise the whole force of the war would have been in- 
fallibly bestowed there. Swift. 
3. To give, confer, or impart; — with on or upon. 
“ Tmpire is on us bestowed.” Cowper. 
Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor. 1 Cor. xiii. 3. 
4, To give in marriage. 

I could have bestowed her upon a fine gentleman, Tatler, 
Be-stow/age,n. Stowage. kare) Bp. Hall. 
Be-stow/’al, n. Act of bestowing; disposal. 
Be-stéw’er, 2. One who bestows; a giver; a dis- 


poser. 
Be-stow’ment, n. 1. The act of bestowing; be- 
stowal. 


If we consider this bestowment of gifts in this view. Chaunecy. 
Whatever may be the secret counsel of his will respecting 

his own bestowment of saving grace. Smalley, 
2. That which is conferred, or given; donation. 
They almost refuse to give due praise and credit to God’s 

own bestowments. + Taylor. 

Be-strad/dle, v.t. [be and straddie.] To bestride. 
See STRADDLE. 

Be-straught/ (-strawt/), a. [Prefix be and straught, 
prop. p. p. of stretch; but strawght is used here for 
distraught, distracted, so that bestraught is equiy. 
to bedistraught, bedistracted. Even bestract occurs 
in the old dictionaries.] Out of one’s senses; dis- 


tracted; mad. [Obs.] Shak. 
Be-straw’,v.a. Sameas BEstREw. [O0s.] 


Be-strew’ (-stry’, or -stro/), v. t. [imp. BESTREWED; 
p. p. BESTREWED, BESTROWN; p. pr. & vb. n. BE- 
STREWING.] [be and strew.] To scatter over; to be- 
sprinkle; to strow. Milton. 

Be-stride’, v. t. [imp. BESTRODE (BESTRID, obs. 
or rare); p. Pp. BESTRIDDEN, BESTRID; p. pr. & vb. 
2. BESTRIDING.] [be and stride; A-S. bestridan.] 

1. To stride over; to stand or sit with any thing 
between the legs, or with the legs extended across. 


“The horse that thou hast so oft bestrid.” Shak. 
Why, man, he doth destride the narrow world 
Like a colossus. Shak. 


2. To step over; as, to bestride a threshold. Shak, 
Be-strode’, imp. of bestride. 
Be-strown’, p. p. of bestrew. 
Be-stiich’, imp. & p. p. of bestich. 
Be-stiid’,v.t. [be and stud.] To set or adorn with 
studs or bosses; as, to bestud with stars. JZilton. 
Be-sure/ (-shur’), adv. Certainly. 
Be-swike’,v.t. [A-S. beswican, from be and swi- 
can, to deceive, entice, geswican, to leave off, to 
deceive; O. 8. swican, O. TH. Ger. swihhan, Iccl. 
swikia.| To allure. [Obs.] Gower. 
Bet, n. [A-S. bad, pledge, stake, badian, to pledge, 
pawn, wed, pledge, promise, weddian, to promise, 
make a contract; Goth. vadi, pledge, Ger. wefte, 
bet, wager, ewetten, to bet; Goth. vidan, to bind.] 
That which is laid, staked, or pledged, as between 
two parties, upon the event of a contest or any con- 
tingent issue; the act of giving such a pledge; a 
wager. ‘Having made his bets.” Goldsmith. 
Bét, v. t. [imp.& p.p. BET, or BETTED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. BETTING.] To stake or pledge upon the event of 
a contingent issue; to wager. 
John of Gaunt loved him well, and betted much upon his 
head. Shak. 
Et, the old participle of beat, is obsolete or vul- 
gar. The word was also formerly used as a con- 
traction of better. 
Be-take’,v.t. [imp. BETOOK; Pp). ). BETAKEN 5 p). pr. 
& vb. n. BETAKING.] [be and take; A-S. bete@can.] 
1. To have recourse to; to apply; to resort; — 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 
They betook themselves to treaty and submission. Durke, 
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BETRAP 
The rest in imitation, to like arms 
Betook them, , Milton. 
2. To take or seize. [Obs. Spenser. 
3. ‘To bestow upon. [ Obs. Spenser. 
Be-tak’/en (-ta/kn), p. p. of betake. ' 
Be-taught/, imp. of betake. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Be-teem/’,v.t. [be and teem.] To bring forth; to 
produce; to shed; to bestow. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Be-teem/, v, t, To allow; to permit; to suffer. [ Obs.] 


_ So loving to my mother, 
That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. 


Be/tel (be/tl), n. 


Shak. 


[Fr. bétel, Sp. betle; betel, brete, 


Pg. betel, bethel, betelhe, betere, Malabar bectla-codi, 
Skr. & Malay. patra, Malabar leaf, from its growing 
in the mountainous parts of Malabar; Per. & Hind. 


tambial, Sky. tdmbila, tambali, betel, the are 


ca-nut.! 


(Bot.) A species of pepper (Piper betel), the leaves 


of which are chewed, with the areca or b 


etel-nut 


and a little shell-lime, by the inhabitants of the East 


Indies. 


It is a creeping or climbing plant, like the 


ivy, the leaves somewhat resembling those of the 


citron. 
Be/tel-niit (betl-), n. 


The nut of the areca palm, 


chewed in the East with betel leaves (whence its 


name) and lime, 
Beth’el, x. [Heb. béth-el, house of God.] 
1. A chapel for dissenters. [Zng.] 

2. A house of worship for seamen. 
Be-think’, v. t. 


Loudon. 


c [Amer] 
[imp. & PD. p. BELHOUGHT; p. pr. 


& vb. 1. BETHINKING.] [be and think; A-8. bethen- 


can.] To call to mind; to reeall or bring to recol- 


lection, reflection, or consideration ;— generally fol- 
lowed by a reflexive pronoun, with of before the 


subject of thought. 
Ihave bethought myself of another fault. 


Shak. 


The rest... may... bethink themselves, and recover. Milton. 


Syn.—To recollect; remember; reflect. 
Besa v. t To think; to recollect; 
sider, 
Béth/le-hem, n. [Heb. béth-lekhem, house 


to con- 


Spenser. 


of food, 


from béth, bajith, house, and lekhem, food, from la/:- 
ham, to cat, Formerly the name of a religious house 
in London, which was converted into a hospital for 


the insane. ] 
into bedlam. 
Béth/le-hem-ite, 


Béth/lem-ite, man; a bedlamite. 


A hospital for lunatics ; — corrupted 


2. (Eccl. Hist.) One of an order of monks, in the 


13th century, who dressed like the Dominic 


ans, CX- 


cept that they wore a star with five rays, in memo- 
ry of the comet or star which appeared over Bethle- 


hem at the nativity of our Savior. 


Enecye. Brit. 


Be-thought! (-thawt’), imp. & p. p. of bethink. 


Be-thrall’, v. ¢. [be and thrall.] To re 


duce to 


bondage ; to bring into subjection ; to enslave; 


to inthrall. [Obs. 


Shak. 


Be-thtiimp’, v.t. [beand thump.] To beat sound- 


ly. [fare.] 


Shak. 


Be-tide’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BETIDED (BETID, ODs.); 
p. pr. & vb. n. BETIDING.] [be and tide; A-S. tidan, 


to happen. ] 
“ What will betide the few ?” 
Kbe-tide’, v.i. To come to pass; to happen. 
What news else betideth here ? 
{S- Shakespeare has used it with of. 
betide of thee?’ But this is unusual. 
Be-time’, 


Be-times’, time. ] 


To happen to; to befall; to come to. 


Ailton. 


Shak. 


“What would 


adv. [be and time ; that is, by the proper 


1. In good season or time; before it is late; sea- 


sonably. 
To measure life learn thou betimes. 
To rise betimes is often harder than to do allthe da 


2. In a short time; soon. 

He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes. 
3. Atany time. [Obs. and rare.] 

He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes. 


Mitton. 
y’s work. 
DBarrow,. 
Shak. 


Shak. 


Be-t0/ken (-td/kn), vt. Limp & p. p. BETOKENED 


p. pr. & vb, n. BETOKENING. 
1. To signify by some visible object; tos 
signs, 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow, 
Betokening peace from God. 


[be and token. | 


how by 


Milton, 


2. To foreshow by present signs; to indicate 
something future by that which is seen or known; 


as. a dark cloud often betokens a storm. 


Syn.— To presage; portend; indicate; mark; note. 
FBe-tin! (-tong’), n. [Fr. béton, bleton, bletton, from 
Sp. betun, It. bitwme, Lat. bitumen, Jew?s-pitch or 
fossil tar.] (Masonry.) A kind of concrete or hy- 
draulic cement, rendered more compact by being 
mixed with gravel, pebbles, &c., and used in subma- 
rine works as a foundation of masonry. Simmonds, 


Bét’o-ny, 2. . I 
(Bot.) A plant of the genus Betonica (Linn.). 


[Fr. bétoine, Lat. betonica, vettonica,) 


t= The purple or wood betony (B. officinalis, Linn.) 
grows in shady places, and was formerly used in medi- 
cine as a mild corroborant: it is also used to dye wool of 


a fine dark-yellow color. 
Be-took’, imp. of betake. 
Be-torn’, a. [be and torn, p. p. of fear, q. v- 

in pieces, 

Be-tiss/ (21), v.¢. [be and toss.] To putin 
motion; to agitate; to disturb; to toss. — 


Loudon, 


] Torn 


violent 
Shak, 


Be-trap’, v.t. [be and trap; Ger. betrappen.] 


1. To draw into a trap; to insnare. 
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Gower, 
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n. 1. An insane person; amad- 
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BETRAY 


2. To put trappings on; to clothe; to deck. [See 


~ ATTRAP.] 


After them followed two other chariots covered with red 
satin, and the horses betrapped with the same. Stow. 


Be-tray’,v.t. [imp.& p.p. BETRAYED; p. pr. & 


vb. N. BETRAYING.] [O. Eng. betraie, bitrwiec, from 
be and the O. Fr. trair, trahir, p. p. trait, Pr. trayr, 
trair, trahir, p. p. trait, from Lat. tradere, to give 
up, to betray, from trans, over, across, and dare, to 
give; It. tradire, to betray, Pr. tradar, trachar, to 
deliver, betray. ] 

1. To deliver into the hands of an enemy by 
treachery or fraud, in violation of trust; to give up 


- treacherously or faithlessly; as, an officer betrayed 


the city; to betray a trust. 
Jesus said unto them, the Son of man shall be betrayed into 
the hands of men. Matt. xvii. 22. 
If the people of America ever betray their trust, their guilt 
will merit even greater punishment than other nations have 
suffered, and the indignation of Heaven. J. Adams. 
2. To violate the confidence of, by disclosing a 
secret, or that which was intrusted; to injure by 
treachery. ‘“‘ How, wouldst thou again betray me?” 
Milton. 
3. To disclose or discover, as something intended 
to be kept secret, or which prudence would conceal. 
Be swift to hear, but cautious of your tongue, lest you be- 
tray your ignorance. Watts. 
4. To mislead, or expose to inconvenience not 
foreseen. 


Genius... often betrays itself into great errors of indemonts 
Vatis. 


5. To show or to indicate ;— said of what is not 
obvious at first view, or would otherwise be con- 
cealed. 

This river betrays its original in its name. Holwell. 
All the names in the country betray great antiquity. Bryant. 

6. To fail in respect to reliance placed in or upon; 
to deceive; as, 

But when I rise, I shall find my legs betraying me. Johnson. 


Be-tray’al (be-tra/al), n. Act of betraying. 
Be-tray’er, n. One who betrays; a traitor. 
Be-tray’ment, n. Act of betraying; breach of 


trust; betrayal. Udal. 


Be-trim/’, v.t. [beandtrim.] To set in order; to |~ 


adorn; to deck; to embellish; to trim. Shak. 


Be-troth’, v.t. [be and troth, i.e., truth, q.v. Cf. D. 


betrowwen.] 

1. To contract to any one, in order to a future mar- 
riage; to promise or pledge to be the future spouse 
of another; to affiance ; — used of either sex. ‘‘ To 


her, my lord, was I betrothed.” Shak. 
2. To contract with for a future spouse; to es- 
pouse. 
What man is there that hath betrothed a wife and hath not 
taken her? Deut. xx. 7. 
3. To nominate to a bishopric, in order to conse- 
cration. Ayliffe. 


Be-tréth/al, n. The act of betrothing; betroth- 


ment. ‘The feast of betrothal.” Longfellow. 


Be-troth’ment, n. A mutual promise, engage- 


ment, or contract between two parties for a future 
marriage between the persons betrothed ; espousals ; 
betrothal. Smollett. 


Be-triist’, v.¢. [imp. &.p.p. BETRUSTED; p.pr.& 


vb, N. BETRUSTING.] [be and trust.] To commit to 
another in confidence of fidelity; to confide; to in- 
trust. [Rare.] ITalt, 


Be-trist/ment, n, The act of intrusting, or the 


thing intrusted. Chipman. 


Bét/so, n. [It. pezzo, piece, piece of money. Cf, 


L. Lat. petium, fragment.] The smallest Venetian 
coin. Mason. 


Bét’'ter, a.; comp. of good. [O. Eng. betere, 


beter, bet, bett ; A-S. bett, bet, betera, betra, betere, 
betre; Icel. betri, betr; Goth. batiza; O. H. Ger. 
beziro, peziro; M. H. Ger. bezzer; N. H. Ger. bes- 
ser, from Goth. bats, good, akin to Skr. bhadra, 
glad, happy, from root bhand, to rejoice, with 
omitted and suflix ra. See Best, and cf. BATFUL.] 
1. Having good qualities in a greater degree than 
another; as,a better soil, a better physician, a better 
house, a better air, a better harvest. 
Could make the worse appear the better reason. Afilton. 


2. Preferable in regard to rank, value, use, fifness, 
acceptableness, safety, or in any other respect. 
“Our better part remains.” Milton, ‘To obey is 
better than sacrifice.” 1 Sam. xy. 22. 


It is better to trustin the Lord than to put confidence in 
princes. Ps. exviii. 9. 


Without all comparison better than his subjects. Tyndale. 

3. Improved in health; less affected with disease ; 
as, the patient is better. 

To be better off, to be in a better condition. Beddoes. 


Bét/ter, n. 1. Advantage, superiority, or victory ;— 


usually with of; as, to get the better of an enemy, 
2. Improvement; greater excellence. 
If I have altered him any where for the better. Dryden. 
3. One who has a claim to precedence; a superior; 
—usually inthe plural. ‘‘ Their beééers would hardly 
be found.” Hooker. 


Bét/ter, adv.; comp. of well. 1. In a superior or 


more excellent manner; with more skill and wis- 
dom, virtue, advantage, or success. ‘Better burn 


it now, than curse it then.” Shak. 
, 2+ More correctly. ‘‘ The better to understand the 
extent of our knowledge.” Locke, 
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3. In a higher or greater degree; more; as, to 
‘Jove one better than another. 
Never was monarch better feared. Shak. 
Bét/ter, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BETTERED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. BETTERING.] [A-S. beterian, betrian, D. beteren, 
Icel. betra, Sw. bdttra, Dan. bedre, O. H. Ger. be- 
ztron, peziron, M. H. Ger, bezzern, N. H. Ger. bes- 
sern. See supra.] 
1. To improve or meliorate; to increase the good 
qualities of, 
Love betters what is best. Wordsworth. 
He thought to better his circumstances. Thackeray. 
2. To surpass in excellence; to exceed. [Obs.] 
The works of nature do always aim at that which can not 
be bettered. Hooker. 
3. To give advantage to; to support. [Obs.] 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May serve to better us and worse our foes. Milton. 
Syn.—To improve; meliorate; mend; amend; cor- 
rect; emend; reform; rectify; advance; promote. 
Bét/ter, 1. One who bets; a bettor. 
Bét/ter-ment, n. 1. A making better; improve- 
ment. Montague. 
2. (Law.) An improvement of an estate which 
renders it better than mere repairing ; — generally 


used in the plural. Bouvier. 
Bét/ter-ness, n. The quality of being better or su- 
perior. Sidney. 
Bét/tor, n. [From bet.] One who bets, or lays a 


wager, Addison. 

Bét/ty, n. 1. [Supposed to be a cant word, from 
Betty, for Elizabeth, as such an instrument is also 
called Bess (i. e., Elizabeth) in the Canting Diction- 
ary of 1725, and Jenny (i. e., Jane).] A short bar 
used by thieves to wrench doors open. ‘‘ The pow- 
erful betty, or the artful picklock.” Arbuthnot. 
[Written also betéee.] 

2. [From It. boccetta.] A pear-shaped bottle coy- 
ered round with straw, in which olive oil is some- 
times brought from Italy ;—called by chemists a 
Florence jlask, 

Bét/a-linme, n. [Lat. betula, birch-tree.] (Chem.) 

A substance of a resinous nature obtained from the 

bark of the black birch ( Betula nigra) ; — called also 

birch camphor. 

Be-ttim/bled, a. [be and tumble.] Thrown into 
disorder or confusion; tumbled. ‘‘ From her betum- 
bled couch she starteth.” Shak. 

Be-tti’tored, a. [be and tutor.] Tutored; in- 
structed. Coleridge. 

Be-tween/’, prep. [O. Eng. bytweene, bytwene, by- 
twyne, from the prefix be, equiv. to Eng. by, and 
twain, two; A-S. betwynan, betweonan. See TWAIN, 
ATWAIN, and ATWEEN. ] 

1. In the intermediate space of, without regard to 
distance; betwixt; as, New York is between Boston 
and Philadelphia. 

2. From one to another of. “If things should go 
so between them.” Bacon. 

3. Belonging in common, or in partnership to two 
of; shared by two or both of; having mutual rela- 
tion to two or more of. 

Castor and Pollux with only one soul between them. JTocke. 


4. Belonging to two, as a mutual relation, or an 
attribute involving mutual relation. 

An intestine struggle, open or secret, between authority and 
liberty. Hume. 

5. With relation to two, as involved in an act or 
attribute of which another is the agent or subject; 
as, to judge between; to choose between; to distin- 
guish between ; to mediate between. 

6. In intermediate relation to, in respect to time, 
quantity, or degree, 

Syn.— Between, AMonG. Between applies properly 
to only two parties; as, a quarrel between two men, two 
nations; to be between two fires, &c. Among denotes a 
mass or collection of things, and always supposes more 
than two; as, the prize money was equally divided 
among the ship’s crew. It is, therefore, a gross blunder 
to speak of dividing a thing among two persons. 


Be-tween’-décks, n. (Naut.) The open space be- 
tween two decks of a ship. Totten. 

Be-twixt’, prep. [O. Eng. betwix, betwixt, bituer, 
bitwixe, A-S. betwixt, betwyx, betwucxt, betwux, be- 
tweor, betweohs, betweoh, betwyh, betwih, betwuh, 
betwy, from the pref. be and twyg, twy, tweo, twe, 
two. See ATwixt and BETWEEN. ] 

1. In the intermediate space of; between. ‘‘De- 
twixt two aged oaks.” Milton. 

2. From one to another of, 

There was some speech of marriage betwixt myself and 
her. Shak. 

Béwv’el (Synop., $130), mn. [Fr. beveau, biveau, beu- 
veau, beauveau, buveau; Sp. baivel, bayvel. Cf. 
BEVILE. | 

1. A slant or inclination of a surface from a right 
line, or a plane having any other angle than 45° or 
90°; as, the proper bevel of a piece 
of timber. 

2. Aninstrument consisting of two 
rules or arms, jointed together at one 
end, and opening to any angle or bev- 
el, for adjusting the surfaces of work 
to the same inclination. Gwilt. : s 

Béwv/el, a. 1. Having the form of a Bevel. 
bevel; slanting. 
Their houses are very ill-built, the walls beve7. Swift 
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2. Hence, morally distorted; not upright. [Obs.] 
A bevel angle, any angle other than one of 45° or 90°. 


Bév/el, v.t. [imp.& p. p. BEVELED, or BEVELLED; 
D. pr. & vb. n. BEVELING, or BEVELLING.] To cut 
to a bevel angle, Moxon. 

Bév’/el, v.i. To slant or incline off to a bevel angle, 
or from a direct line. ; 

Bev’eled, p.a,_ 1. Formed to a beyel angle. 

2. (Min.) Replaced by two planes inclining 
equally upon the 
adjacent planes, as 
an edge; having its 
edges replaced as 
above, as a cube or 
other solid. Dana. : 

Bév’el-Zéar, n. 
(Mech.) A kind of 
gear in which the 
two wheels work- 
ing together lie in 4 
different — planes, Bevel-gear. 

and have their teeth cut at right angles to the sur- 
faces of two cones whose apices coincide with the 
point where the axes of the wheels would meet. 

Bév’el-ment, n. (Min.) The replacement of an 
edge by two similar planes, equally inclined to the 
including faces or adjacent planes. 

Be/ver,n. [O. Fr. bevre, beivre, baivre, boivre, to 
drink, Pr. bewre, It. bevere, Lat. bibere, O. Eng. be- 
ver, a drinking.] A collation or small repast be- 
tween meals. [Obs.] 

Without any prejudice to their bevers, drinkings or suppers. 
Beau. & Fl. 

Bé/ver, v. 7. To take a small repast between meals. 

Bévler-age, n. [0. Fr. bevraige, bovraige, from 
bevre, to drink, now breuvage, Pr. beurage, beu- 
ragge, It. beveraggio, L. Lat. beveragium., See 
BEVER. | 

1. Liquor for drinking ; — usually applied to a 
pleasant or mixed liquor. 

2. A mixture of water, cider, and spice; water- 
cider. [Prov. Eng.] Wright. 

3. A treat, or drink-money, given on wearing a 
new suit of clothes, the forfeit being a button cut 
off from them, if the wearer is so injudicious as 





to refuse, Halliwell. 
4. A treat, or drink-money, on first coming into 


prison; garnish, Johnson. 

Bév‘ile, n. [See BEVEL.] (Her.) ~ws SX 
A chief broken or opening like a 
carpenter’s bevel. Eneyc. Brit. 

Béwvly, n. [Perhaps orig. a drink- 
ing company, from It. beva, a drink, 
beverage, afterward a company in 
general, esp. of ladies, and last ap- 
plied by sportsmen to larks, quails, 
and other birds. Butit seems much 
better to derive the word from Arm. beva, life, to 
live, to be alive, bev, living, W. bywyd, life, byw, 
to live, alive, so that the original meaning is life, a 
life, living, lively beings. ] 

1. A flock of birds, especially quails. 

2. A company; an assembly or collection of per- 
fons, especially ladies. 

What a bevy of beaten slaves have we here! Beau. & Fl. 
Be-wail’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BEWAILED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. BEWAILING.] [be and wail. ] 

1. To express deep sorrow for, as by wailing; to 
lament. 

Hath widowed and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury. Shak, 

2. To cause or compass. [Obs. and very rare.] 

Syn.—Sce DEPLorRE. 

Be-wail’, v.i. To express grief. Shak, 
Be-wail/a-ble, a. Capable or worthy of being be- 
wailed. 
Be-wail/er, n. One who bewails or laments. 
Be-wail/ing, n. The actoflamenting. Raleigh. 
Be-wail/ing-ly, adv. Ina mournful manner. 
Be-wail/ment, . The act of bewailing. 
Be-wake’, v. t. |be and wake.] To keep awake. 
[ Obs.]} Gower. 
Be-ware/,v.i. [be and ware. A-S. bewarian, D. 
bewaren, Dan, bevare, Sw. bevara, Ger. bewahren. 
See WARE, WARY. ] 

1. To restrain or guard one’s self; hence, to be 
cautious; to take care; to take heed; — followed by 
of before the thing that is to be avoided. 

Beware of all, but most beware of man. Pope. 

2. To have a special regard. [fare.] 

Behold, I send an angel before thee, .. . beware of him, and 
obey his voice. Ex, xxiii. 20, 21. 

(= This word is a compound from de and the Old 
English ware, now wary, which is an adjective. It is 
used, like 6e when alone, only in the imperative and in- 
finitive modes, and with such auxiliaries shall, should, 
must, &c., as go with the infinitive. Ben Jonson, how- 
ever, uses the word in the indicative present (‘'.. . be- 
wares to act’’), and Dryden uses the past participle 
bewared. But, in present usage, the word suffers no in- 
flection, and is employed only as stated above. ‘Be ye 
war of false prophets.” Wycliffe, Matt. vii. 15. ‘ Every 
one ought to be very careful to beware what he admits for 
a principle.” Locke.—*‘' Plato told to Dion that of all 
things in the world he should beware of that folly, by 
which men please themselves and despise a better judg- 
ment.” Bp. Taylor. 
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Be-wire’,v.¢. To avoid; to take care of, [Obs.] 
“To wish them beware the son.” Milton. 

Be-wash/, v.t. [be and are To drench or souse 
with water. ‘* Let the maids bewash the men.” 


Herrick. 

Be weep’,v.t. [be and weep. A-S. bewepan.] To 
weep over; to bedew with tears. [Obs.] ‘‘ His 
timeless death beweeping.” Drayton. 
Be-weep’, v. 7. To make lamentation; to express 
grief. [Iare.] Shak. 
Be-wét’, v.t. [be and wet.] To wet or moisten. 
[ Obs.] Gay. 


Be-whoOre! (-hor’), v. t. [be and whore.] 
1. To corrupt with regard to chastity. Beau. § Fl. 
2. To pronounce a whore. Shak. 
Be-wil/der,v.t. [imp. &p. p. BEWILDERED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. BEWILDERING.] [be and wild. Cf. Dan. 
vilde, forvilde, to give a wild appearance to a thing, 
to perplex, D. verwilderen, Ger. verwildern, to grow 
wild or intractable.] To lead into perplexity or 
confusion; to lose in pathless places; to confound 
for want of a plain road; to perplex with mazes; 
or in general, to perplex. 
Lost and bewildered in the fruitless search. Addison. 
Syn.—To perplex; puzzle; entangle; confuse; lead 
astray. 
We-wil/dered-ness,n. State of being bewildered. 
Be-wil/der-ing-ly, adv. 8o as to bewilder. 
Be-wil/der-ment, n. State of being bewildered. 
Be-win/ter, v. t. [be and winter, q. v.] To make 
like winter. [Obs. Cowley. 
Be-witeh’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. BEWITCHED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. BEWITCHING.] [be and witch. ] 
1. To charm or fascinate; to please to such a de- 
gree as to take away the power of resistance. 
The charms of poetry our souls bewitch. Dryden. 
2. 'To gain an ascendency over by charms or in- 
cantation; to affect by witchcraft or sorcery. 
Look, how I am bewitched ; behold, mine arm 


Is like a blasted sapling withered up. Shak. 
Be-witch/’ed-ness, n. State of being bewitched. 
[ Obs. | Gauden. 


Be-witch/er, n. One who bewitches or fascinates. 
Be-witch/er-y, n. The resistless power of any 
thing that pleases; charm; fascination. 
There is a certain bewitchery or fascination in words. South. 


BRe-witch/ful, a. Alluring; fascinating. Ailton. 
Be-witch/ing-ly, adv. In a manner to bewitch; 


in a fascinating manner, Halliwell. 
Be-witch/ing-ness, nr. Quality of being bewitch- 
ing. Browne, 


Be-witch’ment, n. The power of charming; fas- 


cination. Shak. 
Be/wits,n. pl. Straps of leather by which bells are 
fastened to a hawk’s legs. Booth. 
Be-wo6n/dered (-wiin/derd), a. [be and wonder.] 
Filled with wonder. [Obs.] Sidney. 


Be-wriap! (-rip’), v. t. [be and wrap.] To wrap up. 
“ Bewrapped with flowers.” Lairfaxr. 

Be-wray’ (be-1i’/), v.t. See BERAY. 

Bee-wray’ (-ra’/), v. t. [imp. & p. p. BEWRAYED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. BEWRAYING.] [Pref. be and A-8. 
wregean, wregan, to accuse, to betray, O. 8. wrdg- 
jan, Fries. wrdgja, D. wroegen, Goth. vrdhjan, Icel. 
roegjd, O. TW. Ger. ruogjan, N. UW. Ger. riigen.| To 
disclose perfidiously ; to betray; to show or make 
visible. [Obs.] 

Thy speech bewrayeth thee. Matt. xxvi. 73. 


Be-wriy’er, n. One who bewrays or divulges; a 
betrayer. [Obs.] Addison. 
Be-wray/ing-ly, adv. In amanner to bewray. 
Be-wray/’ment, n. Act of bewraying. [Obs.] 
Be-wréck’, v.t. [be and wreck.] To ruin; to de- 
stroy. [Obs.] 
Be-wréke’, v.¢. [be and wreak.] To pursue with 
a view to punishment or revenge. eed Berners. 
Be-wrought/ (-rawt’), a. [be and wrought, p. p. 
of to work, q. v.| Worked as with thread; em- 
broidered. [Obs. DB. Jonson. 
Bey (ba), . A governor of a town or particular dis- 
trict of country in the Turkish dominions; also, in 
some places, a prince;—the same as BEG. See BEG. 
Bey/lie, n. The province which is ruled by a bey. 
Sir G. Temple. 
Be yond’, prep. [A-S8. begeond, from pref. be and 
geond, yond, yonder, Goth, jaind, from jains, Ger. 
jener, Kung. yon, yonder. | 
1. On the further side of; onthe most distant side 
of, and at any indefinite distance from that side. 
“PReyond that flaming hill.” G. Fletcher. 
2. Ata place or time not yet reached; before. 
A thing beyond us, even before our death. 
3. Out of reach of; further than; past. 
expectation.” Barrow. 
ley.” Wordsworth. 
4. Ina degree exceeding or surpassing ; proceed- 
ing to a greater degree than; above, as in dignity, 
excellence, or quality of any kind. ‘Beyond any 
of the great men of my country.” Sidney. 
Beyond one’s self, beside one’s self; excessively affected 
with any thing.— Zo go beyond, to exceed in ingenuity, 
in research, or in any thing else; hence, in a bad sense, 
to deceive or cireumyent.— Beyond sea. Sce SEA. 
That no man go beyond, and defraud his brother in any 
matter, 1 Thess, iv. 6. 
Be-yond/, adv. [A-S. begeondan, from prefix be 


Pope. 
“ Beyond 
“Beyond his native yal- 
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and geondan, yonder, See supra.] «Ata distanec ; 


yonder, Spenser, 
Béz/an,n. [Fr. bezan.] <A cotton cloth from Ben- 
gal, white or striped. Simmonds, 
Be-zant/, n. 1. A gold coin of Byzantium. See 
BYZANT. Brande, 


2. (Her.) A circle in or, i. e., gold, representing 


the gold coin called bezant. Burke. 
Be-zant/ler, n. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. antler.] 
The second antler of a stag. Wright. 


Béz/el (Synop., § 130), m. (Cf. Chald. bezal, limits, 
euriaties, L The part of a ring which encompasses 
and fastens the stone. Bailey. 

Bée/zo0ar,n. [Fr. bézoard, Per. bad-zahr, the bezoar- 
stone, from bad, wind, and zahr, poison, literally 
the wind of poison, i. e., that which, like the wind, 
disperses or drives away poison.) A calculous con- 
cretion found in the stomach of certain ruminant 
animals, formerly regarded as an unfailing antidote 
to poison, and a certain remedy for eruptive, pesti- 
lential, or putrid diseases. 

t~ Two kinds were particularly esteemed, the Bezoar 
orientale from India, and the Bezoar occidentale from 
Peru. The name has also been given to some artificial 
preparations for the same uses. Dunglison. 

Bezoar mineral, an oxide of antimony, produced by 
distilling the nitrous acid several times to dryness from 
the sublimated muriate of antimony. Nicholson. 

Béz/o-iir/die, a. _[Fr. bézoardique, bézoartique, N. 
Lat. bezoardicus.] Pertaining to or compounded of 
bezoar. 

Béz/o-iir’die, n. [N. Lat. bezoardicum, se. medi- 
camen.] A medicine compounded with bezoar. 

Bezoardics are necessary to promote sweat. Floyer. 

Béz/0-iir’tie, a, [See supra.] Having the qual- 

Béz/o-iixr'tie-al, ities of an antidote. [Obs.] 

Bé/z0ar-goat, n. <A species of gazelle; — so 
called from producing the bezoar. 

Be-z0/ni-an, ». [Fr. besoin, It. bisogno, need, 
want.] A low fellow or scoundrel; a beggar. 
“ Men often die by vile bezonians.” Shak. 

Béz/ale, v.t. [Norm. Fr. besieer, beseler, besiler, to 
embezzle, O. Fr. besiller, to torment, vex, mutilate, 
L. Lat. bestlare. Cf. O. Fr. beslet, besloi, Pr. 
besiei, unjust law, wrong, injustice, from Celt. bes, 
without, and Fr. & Pr. lei, loi, Lat. lex, law.] To 
waste in riot; to drink to excess. [Obs.] Sec Em- 
BEZZLE. Milton. 

Bhang. See BANGUE. 

Hi. [From Lat, bis, twice, which in composition 
drops the s.] 

1. In most branches of science, bi in composition 
denotes two, twice, doubly ; as, bidentate, two- 
toothed; biternate, doubly ternate, &c. 

2. (Chem.) Bi in composition denotes that the 
compound contains two parts or equivalents of the 
first-mentioned ingredient to one of the other; thus, 
a bichromate of potash contains two parts of 
chromic acid to one of potash. 

Brag/id, a [bi and acid.] Capable of combining 
with two parts or equivalents of acid, 

Bi'/a-eii/mi-nate, a. [bi and acuminate.] (Bot.) 
Having points or extremities in two directions. 

Fenslow. 

Bi-an/gii-late, a. [bi and angulate, angulous.] 

Bi-an/gii-la/ted, Having two angles or corners. 

Bi-an/giti-lots, [ Rare. ] 

Br an’ther-if’er-otis, a. Lbs and antheriferous, 
q.v.] (ot.) Having or producing two anthers. 

Bi/iir-tice/ti-late, a. [bi and articulate.] (Fntom.) 
Consisting of two joints. Brande. 

Bi'as, n. [er & Pr. biais, N. Catalan biazx, slope. 
Cf, Arm, bihais, bihays, beskel, oblique line, bias. ] 

1. A weight on the side of a bowl which turns it 
from a straight line. 

Being ignorant that there is a concealed bias within the 
spheroid, which will in all probability swerve away. W. Scott. 

2. A leaning of the mind; propensity toward an 
object, not leaving the mind indifferent; inclination ; 
prepossession; bent. 

Strong love is a bias upon the thoughts. South. 

Morality influences men’s lives, and gives‘a bias to all their 
actions. Locke. 

3. A wedge-shaped piece of cloth taken out of 
the waist of a dress to diminish its circumference. 

Syn.—See Bent. 

Bi’as, a. Sloping. [Obs.] Shak. 

Bias, adv. In a slanting manner; crosswise ; 
athwart; diagonally; as, to cut cloth bias. 

Bias, v. t. [tmp. & p. p. BIASED (bi/ast); p. pr. 
& vb. n. BIASING.] To incline to one side; to 
give a particular direction to; to prejudice; to pre- 
possess, 

Me it had not biased in the one direction, nor should it have 
biased any just critic in the counter direction. De (Quincey. 

Bias-mess, n. Inclination to some side. [Obs.] 

Bi/au-rie/ii-late, a.. [bi and auriculate.] 

1. (Compar. Anat.) Having two auricles, as the 
heart of mammalia, birds, and reptiles. Brande. 

2. (Bot.) Having two ear-like projections at the 
base of a leaf, Gray. 

Bi-ax’al, ja, [From Lat. bis, twice, and azis.] 

B1-ax/i-al, (Opt.) Having two axes; as, bi-axal 
polarization, Brewster. 

Bib, n. [From Lat. bibere, to drink, because the bib 
receives the drink that the child slavers from the 
mouth. See infra.] A small piece of cloth worn 
by children over the breast. Cowper. 
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[Lat. bibere, to drink.) To drink fre- — 

[Rare.] ‘Ile was constantly 
bibbing.” Locke, 

Bi-ba/ciots (-ba/shus), a. [Lat. bibax, from bibere, 
to drink. See Brs.] Addicted to drinking; dis- 
posed to imbibe. [Zare.] 

Br-bag/i-ty, n. The quality of drinking much. 
[ Obs.] Blount. 

Br-ba/sie,a. [bi and base.] (Chem.) Capable of com- 
bining with two parts or equivalents of a base; or 
containing two equivalents of a base to one equiva- 
lent of acid, Gregory. 

Bib/ber, n. A man given to drinking; a tippler;— 
chiefly used in composition; as, wine-bibber. 

Bib/ble-bab/ble, m. [A reduplication of babble, 
q.v.] Idle talk; prating to no purpose. [Obs. and 
low. Shak, 

Bilbt-o, n. (Lat. bibio, from bibere, to drink.} 
(Entom.) A genus of small dipterous insects, of the 
family Vipulida, found in damp, marshy. places, 
and of slow flight. Baird, 

Bib/i-to-ry, a. Of, or pertaining to, tippling. 

Bi'ble (bi/bl), nm. [Fr. bible, Pr. bibla, Lat. biblia, 
-orum, Gr. BiBdia, pl. of BtBXiov, dimin. of BiBdos, 
book.] THe Book, by way of eminence; the sacred 
volume, in which are contained the revelations of 
God, the principles of Christian faith, and the rules 
of practice ; the Old and New Testaments ; the 
Scriptures. ; 

Bib’ler, ». [See Bre.] A great drinker; a tippler. 

Bib‘li-eal, a. Pertaining to the Bible, or to the 
sacred writings. ‘Biblical learning.” Newcomb. 

Bib/li-eal/i-ty, n. Something relating to the Bible. 
[Rare.] Carlyle, 

Bib/li-eal-ly, adv. According to the Bible. 

Bib/li-gism, n. [Fr. biblicisme.| Learning or lit- 
erature relating to the Bible. 

Bib/li-¢gist, n. One skilled in the knowledge and 
interpretation of the Bible. 

Bib/li-6g/ra-pher, n. [Fr. bibliographe, Gr. BiB- 
Avcoypados, from Gr. BiBXiov, book, and ypddecy, to 
pee One who is versed in bibliography, or lit- 
erary history. 

Bib/li-o-griph/ic, 


Bib, v. i. 
quently; to tipple. 


a. [Fr. bibliographique.] 

Bib/li-o-graph/ie-al, Pertaining to bibliogra- 
phy, or the history of books. Kett. 

Bib/li-o-graph/ie-al-ly, adv. In a bibliograph- 
ical manner. 

Bib/1i-Og/va-phy, n. [Fr. bibliographic, Gr. Bi3- 
Awypagia.] A history or description of books and 
manuscripts, with notices of the different editions, 
the times when they were printed, and other infor- 
mation tending to illustrate the history of litera- 
ture. 

Bib/1i-6Va-trist, n. [See infra.) A worshiper of 
books, especially of the Bible; or a believer in its 
verbal inspiration, De Quincey. 

Bibi-6Va-try, n. [Gr. BiBdiov, and Aarpeia, ser- 
vice, worship, from Aavpete, to serve.] Worship 
or homage paid to books. Southey. 

Bib/li-o-lite, n. [Fr. bibliolithe, from Gr. BiB dtiov 
and AiSos, stone; called also phytobiblia and litho- 
biblia.] (Min.) A species of schistous stone, gen- 
erally calcareous, presenting between the lamin 
the figures of leaves ; —ealled also book-stone. [ Obs.) 

Bib/li-0-168/ie-al, a. Pertaining to bibliology. 

Bib/li-6l/o-gy, n. [Gr. BiBdiov and déyos, dis- 
course. | 

1. An accotint of books; bibliography. 
2. The literature or doctrine of-the Bible. 

Bib/li-o-man/¢y, n. [Fr. bibliomancie, from Gr. 
BiB X{iov and payreta, divination.) A kind of divina- 
tion, performed by selecting passages of Scripture 
at hazard, and drawing from them indications con- 
cerning things future. Southey. 

Bib/li-o-ma/ni-a, n. [From Gr. fifdov and 
pavia, madness, from paivecSac, to rage; Fr. biblio- 
manie.] A rage for possessing rare and curious 
books. . 

Bib/li-o-mia/ni-ac, ». [From Gr. $i fdtov and 
Eng. maniac; Fr. bibliomane.] One who has a 
rage for books. 

Bib/li-o-ma-ni/ace-al, a. Pertaining to a passion 
for books. Quart. Rev. 

Bib/li-o-pés/ie (-ptj/ik), a, [From Gr. $i Bdiov 
and mnyvivat, to make fast.] Relating to the bind- 
ing of baots: [Rare.] 

Bib/li-Op/e-gistlie, a. [See supra.] Pertaining 
to the art of binding books. [Rare.] Dibdin. 

Bib/li-dp’e-gy, n. [See supra.] The art of bind- 


ing books. | Rare.] 
Bib/li-o-phile, n. [From Gr. (:8\iov and guider, 


to love.] One who loves books. 
Bibd/li-6ph/i-lism, n. Love of books or of bibli- 
ography. 


Bib/li-dph/ilist, n. A lover of books. 
Bib/li-o-pho/bi-a, n. [From Gr. BiBdiov and 
hoBstoSat, to fear.| A dread of books. [Lare.] 
Bib/li-6p/o Jar, a. [See BIBLIOPOLE.] Pertain- 
Bib/li-o-posVie, ing to the sale of books. ‘Bib- 
liopolic difficulties.” : Carlyle. 
Bib/li-6p’/olism, n. [See infra.] The business 
of selling books, 
Bib/1li-6p/o-list, Jn. [Fr. bibliopole, Lat. biblio- 
Bib’li-o-pGle, pola, Gr, BiBdAwrdAns, from 
BtBXiov and rwdety, to sell.] One who sells books, 
Bib/li-dp/o-list/ie, a. Pertaining to bibliopolism. 
Bib/li-o-thé/eal (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. biblio- 
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_ BLeér’po-rate, a. [Lat. bis, twice, 


BIBLIOTHECARY 


_theealis. See BrBLioTHEKE.] Belonging to a li- 
brary. Byron. 
Bibi oth/e-ea-ry, ». [Fr. bibliothécaire, Lat. bib- 
_tiothecarius. See infra.) A librarian, [ Obs. | Evelyn. 
Bib/li-o-théke, n. [Fr. bibliothéque, Lat. biblio- 
theca, Gr. B:BXAcoSfxn, from BiBdiov and Lat. theca 
Gr. Siixn, a case, box, from riévat, to set, place. 
A library. [Obs.] Bale. 

Bib/list, n. [Fr. bibliste. See BIBxeE.] 
£ a One who makes the Scriptures the sole rule of 
aith. 

2. One who is conversant with the Bible; a bib- 
lical scholar. LI. Taylor. 

Bibrie/te-ate, a. [bi and bracteate.] (Bot.) Doub- 
ly bracteate. Eaton. 

Bib/ii-lotis, a, ([Lat. bibulus, from bibere, to 
drink.] Having the quality of imbibing fluids or 

“moisture; spongy. Thomson. 

Bib/@lotis-ly, adv. In a bibulous manner; with 
profuse imbibition or absorption. De Quincey. 

Bi-cal/¢a-rate, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. calca- 
rate, q.v.] Armed with two spurs, as the limb of 
an animal, Brande. 

Bieal/lose, )a. [Lat. bis, twice, and callose, q.v.] 

Bi-eal/lots, (Bot.) Having two callosities or 
hard spots. Gray. 

Bieim/er-al, a. Consisting of, or including, two 

chambers, or legislative branches. Bentham. 

Bi-eap’/su-lar, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. capsu- 
lar, q. v.; Fr. bicapsulaire, N. Lat. bicapsularis.] 
(Bot.) Having two capsules, containing seeds, to 
each flower; as, a bicupsular pericarp. 

Bi-ciir’bo-nate, n. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. car- 
bonate, q.v.] (Chem.) A carbonate containing two 
equivalents of carbonic acid to one of base; one of 
the supercarbonates. 

Bi-cir/i-mate, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and carina, keel.] 
(Bot.) Waving two keel-like projections, as the 
upper palea of grasses. Gray. 

Bice, )n. [Fr. & Pr. bis, It. bigio, light-gray, tawny. ] 

Bise, (Paint.) A pale blue color, prepared from 
the native blue carbonate of copper, or from smalt, 

(=~ Green bice is prepared from the blue, by adding 
yellow orpiment, or by grinding down the green carbonate 
of copper. Cooley. Brande. 

Brctph/a-lotis, a, (Lat. bis, twice, and Gr. cepadj, 
head; Fr. bicéphale.| Having two heads. 

Eer'¢eps,n. (Anat.) A muscle haying two heads or 
origins. 

Bi-ehro’/mate, a. [Sec CHROMATE.] (Chem.) Con- 
taining two parts of chromic acid to one of the other 
ingredients ; as, bichromate of potash. Gregory. 

Bi-cip/ital, a. [Lat. biceps, bicipitis ; bis, twice, 

Bi-cip/i-tots, and caput, head; Fr. bicipital. | 

i. Having two heads; double-headed. ‘ Bicipi- 
tous serpents.” Browne, 

2. (Anat.) Having two heads or origins, as a 
muscle, 

3. (Bot.) Dividing into two parts at the top or 
bottom. Gray. 

Bick’er, v.i. [imp. & p.p. BICKERED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. BICKERING.] [Scot. bicker, byker, W. bicra, to 
fight, bicker, bicre, conflict, skirmish.] 

1. To skirmish; to fight off and on; to make re- 
peated attacks. [Obs.] 

Two eagles had a conflict, and bickered together. Jfolland. 

2. Especially, to quarrel; to contend in words; 
to scold; to contend in petulant altercation. 

Those petty things about which men cark and bicker. 

Barrow. 

3. To move quickly; to quiver; to be tremulous, 
likeflame or water. 

Meantime unnumbered glittering streamlets played, 


That, as they bickered through the sunny shade, 
Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur made. 


Thomson. 
Bick’er, 7. A small wooden dish made of staves 


and hoops, like a tub; abeaker. [Prov. Zng.] 


Halliwell. 

Bick/er-er, n. One who bickers, or engages in a 
petty quarrel. 

Bick’er-ment, 7. Contention. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Bick/’ern, 7. [Contracted from beak-iron, q.v.] An 
iron ending in a beak or point. 

Biel li-gate, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and colligatus, 
p. p. of colligare, to bind together. See COLLIGATE 
v.t.] (Ornith.) Having the anterior toes connecte 
by a web. 

Bi-eéVor, a. [Lat. bicolor ; bis, twice, and co- 

Bi-eclVored, lor, color.] Of two colors. 

BLeo6n/ciive, a. | Lat, bis and Eng. concave.] Concave 
on both sides; as, biconcave vertebre. Carpenter. 

Bi-con/ju-gate, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. con- 
jugate, a.,q.v.| (Bot.) Twice paired, as when a 
petiole forks twice. - Gray. 


Bi'ecorn, a. (Lat. bicornis, from bis, twice 
Bi/eorned, and cornu, horn; Fr. bicorne. 
Bi-e6r/notis,) Having two horns 


or antlers; crescent-like.  ‘* The 
letter Y, or bicornous element of 
Pythagoras.” Browne. 

Bi-c6r’po-ral, a. Having two 
bodies. 


and corpus, body.] (Her.) Double- 
bodied, as a lion haying one head 
and two bodies, Ogilvie. 
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Bi-eré’/nate, a. ([Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. crenate, 
q.v-] (Bot.) Crenate, or toothed, in two respects, 
as in the case of leaves whose crenatures are them- 
selves crenate. 

Bi/eres-cén/tie, a, [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng, cres- 
cent.| Having the form of a double crescent. 

Brern/ral, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. crural, 
q.v.] Having two legs. Hooker, 

Bretis/pid, a. (Lat, bis, twice, and cuspis, 

Bi-etis’pid-ate, point, cuspidatus, pointed, See 
CUSPIDATE. ] 

1. (Bot.) Two-pointed. Loudon. 

2. (Anat.) Having two points or fangs, as the mo- 
lar teeth. Dunglison. 

Bid, v.¢. [imp. BID or BADE; p. p. BID, BIDDEN; 
p. pr. & vb. n. BIDDING.) [A-S. biddan, O. 8. bid- 
dian, icel, & Sw. bidja, O. H. Ger. bitjan, N. H. Ger. 
bitten, to pray, ask, request; A-S. beodan, to offer, 
to command, O. 8. biodan, Icel. bioda, Goth. biu- 
dan, O. I. Ger. biutan, biotan, N. Il. Ger. bieten, 
D. bieden, to offer, N. H. Ger. gebieten, entbicten, 
D. gebieden, to command, bid.] 

1. To offer; to propose; to make an offer of; 
specifically, to offer to pay, as for a thing put up at 
auction. 

2. To offer in words; to declare, as a wish, a 
greeting, a threat, or defiance, and the like; as, to 
bid one welcome; to bid good morning, farewell, 
&c.; to bid defiance. 

Neither bid him God speed. 2 John 10. 
He bids defiance to the gaping crowd. Granville. 


3. To proclaim; to declare publicly; to make 
known, obs. or rare.| ‘* Our bands thrice bid.” 
Shak. 
4. To lay before one as acommand or injunction; 
to order; to direct; to enjoin; to command. ‘Bids 
him contemplate.” Everett. 
Lord, if it be thou, bid me come to thee on the water. 
Matt. xiv. 28, 
5. To invite; to call in; to request to come, 
As many as ye shall find, bid to the marriage. Jatt. xxii. 9. 
To bid beads, to pray with beads, as the Roman Catho- 
lics; to distinguish each bead by a prayer. — Zo bid fair, 
to offer a good prospect; to make fair promise. 


Bid, p. p. of bid. Invited; offered; com- 
Bid/den, manded, 
Bid, ». An offer of a price, especially at auctions. 


Bid/ale, n. [bid and ale.] An invitation of friends 
to drink ale at some poor man’s house, and there to 
contribute in charity. [Prov. Eng.] 


Bid/’/der, n. One who bids or offers a price. ‘‘Bid- 
ders at the auction of popularity.” Burke. 


Bid/der-y-ware,n. A kind of metallic ware made 
at Biddery in Hindostan, composed of copper, lead, 
tin, and spelter. 

Bid’/ding, n. Command; order; a proclamation or 
notifying; offer; proposal of a price. Shak. 

Bid/ding-pray’er,n. (Rom. Cath. Church.) The 
prayer for the souls of benefactors said before the 


sermon. Nares. 
Bid/dy,n. 1. A domestic fowl; a chicken. [Collog.] 
2. A domestic, or servant girl, 


Bide, v. i. [A-S. & O. S. bidan, 
beiton, Goth, beidan. See ABIDE. 
1. To dwell permanently ; to inhabit. 
All knees to thee shall bow of them that bide 
In heaven or earth, or, under earth, in hell, Milton. 
2. To remain; to continue or be permanent ina 
place or state, [2are.] Shak. 
Bie: v.t. 1, To remain firm under or endure; to 
suffer. 


é folloq. 
. HL Ger, bitan, 


Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 


That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. Shak. 

2. To wait for; as, 1 bide my time. See ABIDE. 
Shak. 

Bi-dén/tal, a, Taving two tecth. Swift. 


Bi-dén/tate, a. 1. (Bot.) Two-toothed. 

2. (Zoél.) Having two teeth, or two tooth-like 
processes. 

Bi-det’ (bi-dtt/ or bi-da’) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. 
bidet, It. bidetto. Cf. Gacl. bideach, very little, di- 
minutive, bidein, a diminutive animal, W. bidan, a 
weakly or sorry wretch. 

1. A small horse formerly allowed to each trooper 
or dragoon for carrying his baggage. B, Jonson, 

2. An article of bedroom furniture, used in wash- 
ing the body. 

Bid/ing,n. Residence; habitation. rowe. 

Bid/-stand, ». One who bids a traveler stand and 
deliver ; a highwayman; arobber. [ Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Brén/ni-al, a. [Lat. biennalis and biennis ; bien- 
nium, a space of two years; bis, twice, and annus, 
year, 

; 1. ra or taking’place, once in two years; 
as, a biennial election. 

2. (Bot.) Continuing for two years, and then per- 
ishing, as plants whose roots and leaves are formed 
the first year, and which produce fruit the second. 

Birén/ni-al, n. (Bot.) A plant that lasts for two 
years, and then perishes. 

Br-én/ni-al-ly, adv. Once in two years; at the re- 
turn of two years. 

Biér (beer), n. [Fr. bidre, Pr. bera, It. bara, A-S. 
baer, bére, D. berrie and baar, Dan. baare, O. H. 
Ger. bara, N. 1. Ger. bahre, from the same root as 
to bear, as Lat. feretrum, from ferre, to bear, and 
Gr. péperpov, from ¢Pépery, to bear, Cf, BARROW, ] 


BIGAMIST 


A carriage or frame of wood for conveying dead 
human bodies to the graye. 

Biér/-balk oe ern Ns 
burials. [Ods.] Homilies. 

Biést’ings, n. pl. [A-S. beost, byst, or bysting, L. 
Ger. beest, D. biest, O. H. Ger. biest, biost, piost, N. 
H. Ger. biest, m., or biestmilch. Of. Goth. beist, 
leaven.] The first milk given by a cow after calv- 
ing. [Written also beestings.] B. Jonson. 

Bi-fa/cial (-fa/shal), a. [Lat. bis, twice, and facies, 
face.] Having the opposite surfaces alike. “Dana. 

Bi-fa/ri-otis, a. (Lat. bifarius ; bis, twice, and fari, 
to speak or say. Cf. Gr. dipactos, twofold, dis, 
twice, and pavar, to say, pacts, a saying. ] 

1. Twofold; in two rows. 
2. (Bot.) Pointing two ways, as leaves that grow 
only on arpenis sides of a branch. 

Bi-fa/ri-otis-ly, adv. In a bifarious manner. A 
stem or branch is bifariously hairy when the hairs 
between any two joints come out on the front and 
back, and in the two adjoining internodes on the 
right and left sides. 

Bi/fer, n. (Bot.) A-plant producing fruit twice in 
one year, 

Bif/er-otis, a. [Lat. bifer ; bis, twice, and ferre, to 
bear.] Bearing fruit twice a year, as plants do in 
warm climates, 

Bif/fin, n. 1. A sort of apple peculiar to Norfolk, 
Eng. [Sometimes called beawin; but properly 
beefin (it is said), from its resemblance to raw 


The church road for 


beef. ] Wright. 
2. A baked apple crushed down into a flat, round 
cake, Dickens. 
Bi/fid, a, (Lat. bifidus ; bis, twice, and jindere, 
Bif’id-ate, perf. tense fidi, to cleave or split; Fr. 
bifide.| (Bot.) 'Two-cleft; opening with a cleft; 


divided by a linear sinus, with straight margins. 

Biffi-lar, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and jilwm, thread.] 
Two-threaded; involving the use of two threads; 
as, bifilay suspension, a bifilar balance. 

Bijilar micrometer (often called a bifilar), an instru- 
ment for measuring minute distances or angles by means 
of two very minute threads (usually spider-lines), one of 
which, at least, is moyable;—more commonly called a 
Jjilar micrometer 

Bifiod’/rate, ja. (Lat. bis, twice, and jlos, flower, 

Bi-fld/rots,) jlorere, to bloom.) (Bot.) Bearing 
two flowers. 

Bi/fold, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. fold, q. v.] 
Twofold; double; of two kinds, degrees, &e. ‘Bi- 
fold authority.” Shak. 

BifO/li-ate,«, [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. foliate, 
Lat. foliatus.] (Bot.) Having two leaves. 

Bifd/li-o-late, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and jfolium, 
leaf.] ( Bot.) Having two leaflets, as some compound 
leaves. Gray. 

Bi-£0/rate (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. bis, twice, and 
Joratus, p. p. of forare, to bore or Pipe ( Bot.) 
Having two perforations, as the anthers of the Rhod- 
odendron. Brande. 

Bif/o-rine, n. [Lat. biforis, biforuws, having two 
doors; bis, twice, and foris, door.| (Bot.) A minute 
oval sac found in the green pulpy part of the leaves 
of some plants; — so called because they discharge 
their contents by an opening at each extremity. 

Brande. 


Bi'idrm, a. ([Lat. biformis ; bis, twice, and 
Bi/foérmed,} forma, shape; Fr. biforme.] Iav- 
ing two forms, bodies, or shapes. Jroxall, 


Bi-form/i-ty, n. [O. Fr. biformité.] A double 
form. Henry More. 

Bi-front/ed (-frtint/ed), a. _[Lat. bis, twice, and 
Eng. fronted; Lat. bifrons.] Having two fronts. 
“ Bifronted Janus.” Massinger. 

Bi-ftir’eate, a, (Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. fur- 

Bi-ffiir’ea-ted, cate, furcated.| Forked; divided 
into two branches. 

Bifur-ea/tion, n. [Fr. bifurcation.] A forking, 
or division into two branches, Browne. 

Bi-far/eotis, a. (Lat. bifurcus; bis, twice, and 
furca, fork. Cf. BiruRCATE.] (Bot.) Two-forked. 

Big, a. Coonan? from W. beichiog, beichiawg, 
burdened, loaded, pregnant, with child, from baich, 
burden, Arm. beach.] 

1. (Lit.) Having largeness of size, bulk, or magni- 
tude; large; great; bulky. ‘‘ He’s too big to go in 
there.” Shak. 

2. Great with young; pregnant; ready to give 
birth; hence, figuratively, pregnant as with some- 
thing portentous; ready to produce, ‘ Day big 
with the fate of Cato and of Rome.” Addison. 

3. Having greatness, fullness, importance, infla- 
tion, distention, &c., whether in a good or bad 
sense; as, a big heart; a big voice; big looks; big 
words; to look big. In these latter uses it indicates 
haughtiness or pride. 

God hath not in heaven a bigger argument. Bp. Taylor. 

Syn.—Bulky; large; great; proud; arrogant. 

Big, n.- [Icel. bygg, Dan. byg, Sw. bjugg, barley.] 
A kind of barley. See Brea. 

EB’ sda,n. [Lat.] (Antig.) A vehicle drawn by two 
horses abreast. 

Big/fam,n. [Fr. bigame, Lat. bigamus, twice mar- 
ried; Lat. bis, twice, and Gr, yapety, to marry, yapos, 
marriage.] A bigamist. [Obs.] Bp. Peacock. 

Big’/a-mist, 7. One who has committed bigamy, or 
has two wives or husbands at once, 

Lamech, the prime bigamist and corrupter of marriage. Donne. 
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Big/a-my,”. [Fr. bigamie.] (Law.) The crime of 
haying two wives or husbands at once. Blackstone. 
(<= It is not strictly correct to call this offense bigamy : 

it is more properly denominated polygamy, i. e., having a 
plurality of wives or husbands at once. In the canon law, 
bigamy was the marrying of two virgins successively, or 
one after the death of the other, or once marrying to a 
widow. This disqualified a man for orders, and holding 
ecclesiastical offices. Shakespeare uses the word in the 
latter sense. ‘Base declension and loathed bigamy.” 
Shak. Blackstone. Bouvier. 

Big/a-roon, n. (Bot.) A kind of cherry, the large 
white-heart. 

Big’-béllied (-bél/lid), a. 
advanced in pregnancy. 

Big’-boned, a. Having large bones. Herbert. 

Big’-eérned, a. Having large grains. Dryden, 

Bi-gtm/inate, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and geminatus, 
p. p. of geminare, to double.] (Bot.) Having a 
forked petiole, and a pair of leaflets at the end of 
each division; —said of a decompound leaf, 

Bigs, n. (Bot.) A kind of barley (Hordeum hexas- 
tichon) cultivated in the north of Europe. Loudon. 

Big’/Zin, n. [Fr. béguin, probably from the ca 
worn by the nuns called Béguines. See BEGUINE. 

1. A child’s cap or hood, or something worn 
about the head. ‘An old woman’s biggin for a 
night-cap.” Massinger. 

3. [O. Eng. bigging, from big, to build; A-S. rug 
gan.] A building. [Obs.] Shak. 

3. [See Pracin.] A small wooden vessel. 

4. A contrivance for holding coffee-grounds (be- 
ing a small bag or a metallic vessel minutely perfo- 
rated at the bottom) through which boiling water is 
poured. Wright. 

Big’/gon, [Fr. béguin. See Bracin.] A 

Big/gon-nét, cap or hood with pieces covering 
the ears. 

Bight (bit), n. [D. bogt, L. Ger., Sw., & Dan. bugt, 
bend, bay, from Goth. biugan, to bend, A-S. bugan, 
D. buigen, O. H. Ger. piokan, N. H. Ger. biegen. 
Cf. A-S. byge, bige, a bending, corner, bay.] 

1. (Geog.) A bend in the sea-coast forming an 
open bay; as, the Bight of Benin. 

2. (Naut.) The double part of a rope when folded, 
in distinction from the ends; thatis,a round, bend, 
or coil not including the ends. Mar. Dict. 

3. (Far.) The inward bent of a horse’s chambrel, 
and the bent of the fore knees. Bailey. 

Bi-gland/i-lar, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. glan- 
dular, q.v.] (Bot,.) Having two glands, as a plant. 

Big/ly, adv. [From big.] In a big, tumid, swell- 
ing, blustering manner; haughtily. ‘‘ He brawleth 
bigly.” T. More. 

Big’/-named, a. Having a great and famous name. 
“Some big-named composition.” Crashaw. 

Big’ness, n. The quality of being big, especially 
in the literal sense; largeness of dimensions, imply- 
ing expansion in breadth, as well as height, and 
thus distinguished from tallness. ‘‘The bigness 
and uncouth deformity of the camel.” LL Estrange. 

Big’ot,n. (Fr. bigot, a bigot or hypocrite, a name 
originally given to the Normans in France. ‘ Rollo, 
the first duke of Normandy, was obliged to kiss the 
foot of King Charles in return for the Province of 
Neustria. When told by his companions what he 
must do, he exclaimed, ‘Ne se, Bigot’ (Not so, by 
God): the king and court mockingly called him Bi- 
goth, whence the Normans are still called Bigothi.” 
Ducange, s. v. Bigothi: Vetus Chronicon. 3. Hist. 
Franc. ‘‘Mult ont Franceis Normanz lardiz e de 
mefaiz e de mediz, sovent lor dient reproviers et 
claiment bigoz et draschiers.”” Wace, Rou, 2, 71. 
Cf. Sp. bigote, a whisker; hombre de bigote, a man 
of spirit and vigor; tener bigotes, to be firm and 
undaunted; It. s-bigottire, to terrify, to appall. 
Wedgwood and others maintain that bigot is from 
Beguine, Beghard, q. v:] 

1. A person who is obstinately and unreasonably 
wedded to a particular religious creed, opinion, 
practice, or ritual. 

To doubt, where bigots had been content to wonder and 
believe. Macaulay. 

A Venetian liquid measure containing the 
fourth part of the amphor, or half the boot. 

Big/ot, a. Obstinately and blindly attached to 

Big/ot-ed, some creed, opinion, practice, or rit- 
ual; unreasonably devoted to a system or party, and 
ean toward the opinions of others. [Bigot is 
obs. 


Having a great belly; 


nN. 


In a country more bigot than ours. 
So nursed and bigoted to strife. 
Big/ot-ed-ly, adv. 
tinaciously. 
Big/ot-ry,7. 1. Perverse or blind attachment to a 
particular creed, or to certain tenets; unreasonable 
zeal or warmth in favor of a party, sect, or opinion; 
excessive prejudice, ‘* Were it not for a bigotry to 
our own tenets.” Watts. 
2. The practice or tenct of a bigot. 
Big/sound-ing, a, Having a pompous sound. 
Big/-swollen,)a._ [bigand swollen. See SWELL. ] 
Big’-swoln, Swelled to a large size; turgid; 
greatly swelled; ready to burst. ‘‘Big-swollen 
heart.” ‘*Big-swollen face.” Shak. 
Big’-wig, n. A person of consequence; as, the 
big-wigs of society. [Cant.] 
In our youth we have heard him spoken of by the big-wigs 
with extreme condescension. Dickens. 


Dryden. 
Byron. 
In the manner of a bigot; per- 
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Big’-wigged (-wigd), a. Distinguished by pom- 
posity of manner. [Hng.] 

Bvhy-drég/it-ret, n. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. 
hydroguret, q. v.] (Chem.) A compound of two 
atoms of hydrogen, as the electro-negative ingre- 
dient, with one of some other substance, as the elec- 
tro-positive ingredient. 

BPi-jow’ (be-zhoo’), n.; pl. BI-TOUX! (-zhodo’), [Fr. 
bijou, either from Fr. as if bi-jower, Lat. bés-jocare ; 
bis, twice, in two ways, and jocare, to jest; Fr. 
jouer, to play, so that it properly signifies playing, 
shining, or glittering on two sides ; or more probably 
from Arm. bizou, ring, from biz, finger.) A trin- 
ket, or a little box; a jewel. 

Bi-jou’try (be-zhoo/’try), n. [Fr. bijouterie. See 
supra.| Small articles' of vertu, such as jewelry, 
trinkets, &c. Simmonds. 

Bija/gate, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and jugatus, p.p. of 
jugare, to join; Lat. bijugus, yoked two together, 
from bis, twice, and jugum, yoke, pair.] (Bot.) Hay- 
ing two pairs, as of leaflets. ay. 

Bij/u-gotis, or Bijii’/gotis (Synop., § 1380), a. 
(Bot.) Bijugate. 

Bikh,)n. (Bot.) The Aconitum ferox, growing in 

Bish, India, and the poison extracted from it. 

Bilabi-ate, a. ([Lat. bis 
twice, and Eng. labiate, q. v.| 
(Bot.) Having two lips, as the 
corols of certain flowers. 

Bila/lo, n. <A two-masted 
passenger boat or small ves- , 
sel, of peculiar construction, ¢ 
used only in the bay of Ma- Sa 
nilla. Bilabiate. 

Bilam/el-late, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. 

Bilam/el-la/ted, § lamellate,q.v.] (Bot.) Formed 
of two plates, as the stigma of the Mimulus. Gray. 

Bil/an-der, n. [D. bylander, from by, by, and land, 
land, country; Fr. belandre, Ger. binnenlander, bin- 
nenlinder, from binnen, within, inner, inland, and 
land, land, country.] (Naut.) A small merchant- 
vessel, fitted only for coasting, or for use on canals, 
as in Holland. 

Why choose we, then, like bilanders to creep 
Along the coast, and land in view to keep? Dryden. 

Bi-lat/er-al, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. lateral, 
q.v.; Fr. dilatéral.| Having two sides; pertaining 
to the two sides of a central area or organ, or of a 
central axis; as, bilateral symmetry in animals. 

Dana. 

The state or quality of being 





Bilat/er-ality, n. 
bilateral. 

Bil/bér-ry, n. [Corrupted from blueberry, Ger. 
blaubeere, bilberry; blaw, blue, and beere, berry; 
Dan. blaabiir, Sw. blabér. See BLEABERRY.] ( Bot.) 
(a.) A shrub of the Vacciniwm or whortleberry 
family; the species of American bilberry are re- 


ferred to the sub-genus Huvaccinium, (b.) The 
fruit or berry, which has a blue color. 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. Shak. 


Bil/bo, n.; pl. BIL/BOES. <A rapier; a sword; so 
named, it is said, from Bilboa, in Spain, where the 
best are made, Shak. 

Bil/b6, n.; pl. BIL/BOES. [From Bilboa, in Spain, 
where they were fabricated ; great quantities of 
them were found on board of the Spanish Armada. ] 
A long bar or bolt of iron with a shackle sliding on 
it, and a lock at the end; used to confine the feet 


of prisoners or offenders on board of ships. Scott. 
Methought I lay 

Worse than the mutines in the bilboes. Shak. 

Bil bo-quet (bil/bo-ktt, or biV/bo-ka’), n. [Fr. bil- 


boquet, probably from bille, ball, and a hypoth. O. 
Fr. boquet, bochet, a little mouth or hollow, which 
caught the ball as in a cup. Cf. O. Fr. boche, 
bouque, mouth; Prov. Eng. bilbocatch.] The toy 
ealled cup and ball. 

EBila'stetn, n. [Ger. bildstein; bild, image, like- 
ness, and stein, stone.] Same as AGALMATOLITE, 

Bile, n. [Fr. bile, Lat. bilis.] 

1. A yellow, greenish, bitter, viscid, nauseous 
fluid secreted by the liver. 

2. Bitterness of feeling; ill-humor; as, to stir 
one’s bile. 

Bile, n. [See Bort and BEAL.] An inflamed tu- 
mor; a boil. 

Bile/diiet, n. [bile and duct, q.v.] A vessel or 
canal to convey bile;—a term applied to the he- 
patic duct and its branches. Darwin, 

Bile/stGme, n. [bile and stone.] A gall-stone, or 
biliary calculus, which see. Darwin, 

Bilge, n. [A different orthography of bulge, q.v.] 

1. The protuberant part of a cask, which is usu- 
ally in the middle. 

2. (Naut.) That part of a ship’s bottom or floor 
which is broadest and most nearly flat, and on 
which she would rest ifaground. Hence, when this 
part of a ship is fractured, she is said to be bilged. 

Bilge, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BILGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BILGING.] (Naut.) To suffer a fracture in the 
bilge; to spring a leak by a fracture in the bilge; to 
let in water. Mar. Dict. 

Bilged (biljd), py. a. Having a fracture in the bilge; 
haying the bottom stove in. 

Bilge’-ptimp, n. (Naut.) A pump to draw the 
bilge-water from a ship. Totten. 

Bilge/-wa/ter, n. (Naut.) Water which enters a 


a 
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ship, and lies upon her bilge or bottom, becoming, 
ordinarily, very offensive. Totten. 

Bilge’-ways,n. (Naut.) Pieces of timber bolted 
together and placed under the bilge of a vessel to 
support her in launching. R. H, Dana, 

Bil/gy, a. Having the smell, &c., of bilge-water. 

Biliary (bil/yary), a. [Fr. biliaire, Lat. bdilis.] 
(Med.) Pertaining to the bile; conveying the bile; 
as, a biliary duct. 

Biliary calculus (Med.), a gall-stone, or a concretion 
formed in the gall-bladder or its duct. — Biliary duct, the 
hepatic duct. 

Bil-ia/tion, n. The excretion of bile. 
Billings-gate, n. See BILLINGSGATE. 
Bi-lin’/gual, ) a. [Lat. bilinguis; bis, twice, and 
Bilin/guar, lingua, tongue, language.] Con- 
taining two languages; as, a bilingual inscription ; 
a bilingual dictionary. 
Bilin’/guoits, a. [Lat. bilinguis. See supra.) Hav- 
ing two tongues, or speaking two languages. 
Bil/iotis (bil/ytis), a. [Lat. biliosus, from bilis, the 
bile.] Pertaining to the bile; disordered in respect 
to the bile; as, a biliows patient; dependent on an 
excess of bile; as, biliows temperament; bilious 
symptoms. ‘ A bilious old nabob.” Macaulay. 
Bilit/er-al, a. ([Lat. bis, twice, and litera, letter. ] 
Consisting of two letters; as, a biliteral root in lan- 
guage. : Sir W. Jones. 
Bilk, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BILKED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BILKING.] [Cf. Goth. bilaikan, to mock or deride; 
pref. bi, equiv. to be, q. v., and laikan, to leap or 
exult. Bilkin O. Eng. signifies nothing.} To frus- 
trate or disappoint; to deceive or defraud, by non- 
fulfillment of engagement; as, to bil a creditor. 
Bilk, n. 1. A cheat; atrick. [Rare.] Hudibras. 
2. Nonsense; vain words. B. Jonson. 
Bill, n. [A-S. bile, beak of a bird, proboscis, Ir. & 
Gael. bil, bile, mouth, lip, bird’s ag 
1. The beak of afowl. ‘‘In his bill An olive-leaf 


Dunglison. 


he brings.” Milton. 
2. The note of a bird. ‘'The bittern’s hollow 
bill was heard.” Wordsworth. 


Bill, n. as bill, bil, O. S. bil, sword, Dan. bile, 
Sw. bil, bila, D. byl, O. H. Ger. billi, bial, bihal, M. 
H. Ger. bil, bile, bihel, N. H. Ger. beil, ax, hatchet, 
bille, pickax; Skr. bhil, to split, O. H. Ger. billon.] 

1. A cutting instrument, curved forward, or hook- 
shaped, toward the point, and fitted with a han- 
dle, like a hatchet; — used in pruning, &c.; when 
short called a hand-bill, when long a hedge-bill. 

2. A weapon much used by infantry,in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, for defense against 
cavalry, consisting of a broad, hook-shaped blade, 
having a short pike at the back and another at the 
summit, and attached to the end of a long staff. 
“To face the English bows and bills.” Macaulay. 

3. A pickax, or mattock. 

4. (Naut.) The point of the fluke of an anchor. 

Bill, x. [Norm. Fr. bille, a label, or note of the value 
of a thing, L. Lat. billa, a modification of the Lat. 
bulla, any thing rounded, L. Lat., seal, stamp, let- 
ter, edict, roll, It. bulla, bolla, bollo, Pr. bulla, bolla, 
a round piece of metal marked with a seal, Fr. 
bulle, the pope’s bull, and bélle, log, a ball made of 
bone, billiard-ball. Cf. BuLL and BILLET.] 

1. (Law.) (a.) A declaration in writing, express- 
ing some wrong the complainant has suffered from 
the defendant, or a fault committed by some per- 
son against alaw. (b.) In England, an obligation 
or security given for money under the hand, and 
somctimes the seal, of the debtor, without a condi- 
tion or forfeiture for non-payment. 

(= In the United States, it is usually called a note, a 
note of hand, or a promissory note. 

(c.) A form or draft of a law, presented to a legis- 
lature, but not yet enacted, or before it is enacted ; 
a proposed or projected law. 

0 In some cases s/atutes are called bills ; but usually 
they are qualified by some description; as, a 67/2 of at- 
tainder. 

2. A paper written or printed, and posted up in 
some public place, advertising the proposed sale of 
goods or particular things ; an advertisement posted. 

She put up the bill in her parlor window. JDickens. 

3. An account of goods sold or delivered, services 
rendered, or work done, with the price or value an- 
nexed to each article; as, a grocer’s or tailor’s bill. 

4. Any paper, containing a statement of particu- 
lars; as, a bill of charges or expenditures; a physi- 
cian’s bill of prescriptions; a bill of fare or pro- 
visions, &c. 

Bill of adventure. See ADVENTURE. — Bill of costs, a 
statement of the items which form the total amount of 
the costs of a party toa suit or action. — Lill of credit, 
within the constitution of the United States, a paper 
issued by a state, on the mere faith and credit of the state, 
and designed to circulate as money. Among merchants 
itis a letter sent by an agent or other person to a mer- 
chant, desiring him to give credit to the bearer for goods 
ormoney. No state shall ‘‘ emit bills of credit.” U. S. Con- 
stitution. Peters. Wharton. Bouvier. — Bill of divorce, in 
the Jewish law, a writing given by the husband to the 
wife, by which the marriage relation was dissolved. Je7. 
iii. 8. — Bill of entry, a written account of goods entered 
at the custom-house, whether imported or intended for 
exportation. — Bill of exceptions. See EXCEPTIONS. — 
Bill of exchange (Com.), a written order or request 
from one person to another, desiring the latter to pay to 
some person designated a certain sum of money therein 
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named. It generally is, and, to be negotiable, must be, 
made payable to order or to bearer. So also the order 
generally expresses a specified time of payment, and that 
itis drawn for value. The person who draws the bill is 
ealled the drawer, the person on whom it is drawn is, 
before acceptance, called the draee, —- after acceptance, 
the acceptor ; the person to whom the money is directed 
to be paid is called the payee. The person making the or- 
der may himself be the payee. The bill itself is frequently 
called a draft. See EXCHANGE. Chitty. — Bill of health, a 
certificate from the proper authorities as to the state of 
health of a ship’s company at the time of her leaving port. 
— Bill of lading, a written account of goods shipped by 
-any person on board of a vessel, signed by the master of 
_ the vessel, who acknowledges the receipt of the goods, 
and promises to deliver them safe at the place directed, 
dangers of the sea excepted. It is usual for the master 
to sign two, three, or four copies of the bill; one of which 
he keeps in possession, one is kept by the shipper, and 
one is sent to the consignee of the goods. — Bill of mor- 
tality, an account of the number of deaths in a place ina 
given time.— Bill of pains and penalties, a special act 
of the legislature which inflicts a punishment less than 
death upon persons supposed to be guilty of treason or 
ea: without any conviction in the ordinary course of 
judicial proceedings. Bowvier. Wharton.— Bill of par- 
cels, an account given by the seller to the buyer, contain- 
ing the particulars of all the sorts of the goods bought, 
and their prices. — Bill of particulars (Law), a detailed 
statement of the items of a plaintiff's demand in an ac- 
tion, or of the defendant's set-off. — Bill of rights, a sum- 
mary of rights and privileges claimed by a people. Such 
was the declaration presented by the Lords and Commons 
of England to the prince and princess of Orange in 1688. 
In America, a 62/1 or declaration of rights is prefixed to 
most of the constitutions of the several states.— Bill of 
sale, a formal instrument for the conveyance or transfer 
of goods and chattels. — Bill of sight, a form of entry at 
the custom-house, by which goods, respecting which the 
importer is not possessed of full information, may be pro- 
visionally landed for exammation. — Bill of store, a li- 
cense granted at the custom-house to merchants, to carry 
such stores and provisions as are necessary for a voyage, 
custom free. Wharton. — Bill of sufferance (Eng. Law), 
a license granted to a merchant to suffer him to trade 
from one English port to another without paying customs. 


Bil, v. 7. [From Dill, a beak.] To join bills, as doves ; 
to caress in fondness. ‘ As pigeons bill.” = Shak. 

Bill, v.¢. [From dill, a writing.] To advertise by a 
bill or public notice. [ Cant.] DP Estrange. 

BilVage,n. (Naut.) The breadth of a ship’s floor 
when aground. 

Bill’-boards, n. (Naut.) Pieces of thick plank, 
armed with iron plates, and fixed on the fore chan- 
nels of a ship, for the bill of the anchor to pass over 
freely. Totten. 

Bill’-book (27), ». (Com.) A book in which a per- 
son keeps an account of his notes, bills, bills of ex- 
change, and the like, thus showing all that he issues 
and receives. Bouvier. 

Bill’/-br0/ker, n. One who negotiates the discount 
of bills. 

Billed (bild), a. (Ornith.) Furnished with a bill, 
as a bird ;— used in composition. 

Billet, x. ee billet, diminutive of Fr. & Norm. Fr. 
ville, It. bolletta, bulletta. See Bru, a writing.] 

1. A small paper or note in writing, or a short 
letter. ‘‘I got your melancholy billet.” Sterne. 

2. A ticket from a public officer directing soldiers 
at what house to lodge; as, a billet of residence. 

3. (Her.) A bearing in the form of a long square. 

BiViet, n. [Fr. billot, block, from bille, log, a ball 
made of bone. Cf. BILL, a writing.] 

1. A small stick of wood. 
They shall beat out my brains with billets. 
2. (Arch.) An or- 
nament in Norman 
work, resemblinga 
billet of wood. 
Billet, v.t. [imp.z 
(& p. p. BILLETED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. BIL- 
LETING.] [From billet, a ticket.] (Jfil.) To direct, 
by a ticket or note, where to lodge. Hence, to quar- 
ter, or place in lodgings, as soldiers in private 
houses. ‘‘Billeted in so antiquated a mansion.” 


Irving. 
Biv let-doux (bil/le-doo), n. [Fr. billet, note, and 
doux, sweet, Lat. dulcis. See BILLET, a small 
paper.] <A love note or letter. ‘‘ A lover chanting 
out a billet-doux.” Spectator. 
BilVlet-héad, . A piece of timber at the bow or 
stem of a whale-boat, around which the harpoon- 
line is run out when the whale darts off. 
Bill’/-fish, n. (/chth.) A fish of the North Ameri- 
ean coast, the Belone truncata. 
Bill/-hook, n. [bill = 


and hook.) A small er 


hatchet with curved 
Bill-hook. 


edge. Campbell. 

Billiard (bil/yard), a. 
Pertaining to the game of billiards; as, a billiard 
room, table, or ball. ‘‘ Smooth as is a billiard 
ball.” . B, Jonson. 

Billiards, n. ([Fr. billard, billiards, from bille, 
bell, billiard-ball. Cf. BILL, a writing.] A game 
played on a rectangular table, covered with a cloth, 
with small ivory balls, which the players aim to 
drive into hazard-nets or pockets at the sides and 
corners of the tables, by impelling one ball against 
another, with maces, or cues, according to certain 
rules of the game. 


Shak. 


Billet. 
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Rear este: nm. [From a market of this name 
in London celebrated for fish and foul language. ]} 
Foul or profane language; ribaldry. 
There soerpers fair rhetoric bec dete on the ground, 
And shameful billingsgate her robes adorn. Pope. 
Billion (bil/yun),. [Fr. billion, a word arbitra- 
rily formed from Lat. bis, twice, and L. Lat. miilis, 
Fr. million, a million. 
LION.] According to the French method of numer- 
ation, a thousand millions, or 1,000,000,000; accord- 
ing to the English method, a million of millions, or 
1,000,000,000,000. See NUMERATION. 
Bill/man, n.; pl. BILL/MEN. One who uses a bill 
or hooked ax;— applied particularly to soldiers. 
“ A billman of the guard.” Saville, 
Bivlonu,n. [Fr.] An alloy of gold and silver with 
a large proportion of copper, used in coinage, 
Bil/lot, n. [Fr. billot, Pr. bilho. Cf. BILLET, a 
stick of wood.] Gold or silver in the bar or mass. 
Bil/low,n. [Dan. bdlge, Sw. bdlja, Icel. bylgja, L. 
Ger. biilge, Ger. bulge, from the root belgen, to 
ely A great wave or surge of the sea, occa- 
sioned usually by violent wind. 
Loud billows lash the sounding shore. Pope. 


Bil/low, v.i. To swell; to rise and roll in large 
waves or surges. ‘The billowing snow.” Prior. 
Bil/low-béat/en, a. Tossed by billows. 
Bil/lowed, a. Swelled, like a billow. 
Bil/low-y, a. Swelling, or swelled into large waves; 
wavy; full of billows or surges; turgid. ‘‘ Billowy 
deep.” Warton. 
And whitening down the many-tinctured stream, 
Descends the billowy foam. Thomson. 
Bill/-stick/er, n. One who posts up bills in pub- 


lic places. 

Billy, ». A watchman’s club. [Cant.] 

Bi/lobed, (Synop., § 180), a. [Lat. bis, twice, 

Bi-10/bate, and Eng. lobed, lobate, q. v.] (Bot.) 
Divided into two lobes; as, a bilobate leaf. Gray. 

Brloe/ii-lar, a. ta biloculaire, 
Lat. bis, twice, and loculus, a little 
place, cell, dim. of locus, a place.] 
(Bot.) Divided into two cells, or 
containing two cells internally; as, 
a bilocular pericarp. Gray. 

Bi-miae/ii-late, a. [Lat. bis, twice, 
and Eng. maculate, a.,q. v.] Hav- 
ing two spots. 

IBt-ma!na,n. (Fr. bimane, Lat. bis, 
twice, and manus, hand.] (Zo0l.) 
Animals having two hands ;—a term 
applied by Cuvier to the highest order of Mam- 
malia, of which man is the type and sole species. 

Bi-ma/notis, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and manus, hand.] 
(4001.) Having two hands; as, man is bimanous. 

Brmiir/gi-mate, a. ([Lat, bis, twice, and Eng. 
marginate, q.v.| (Conch.) Having a double margin 
as far as the tip, as certain shells. 

Bi-mé/di-al, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. medial, 
q. v.] (Geom.) When two lines commensurable 
only in power (as the side and diagonal of a square) 
are added together, and the sum is incommensura- 
ble in respect to either, the sum is called by Euclid 
a bimedial line. 

Biméwm/bral, a. (Lat. bis, twice, and membrum, 
member.] (Gram.) Having two members, as a sen- 
tence. J. W. Gibbs. 

Bi-mén/sal, a. hepa bis, twice, and Eng. men- 

Bi-més/tri-al, sal, q.v.] Occurring once in two 

Bimonth/ly, months. 

Bi-mtis/eu-lar, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. mus- 
cular, q. v.] (Compar. Anat.) Having two attach- 
ing muscles, and two muscular impressions, as a 
bivalve mollusk. Kirby. 

Bin, n. [A-S. binn, manger, crib, D. ben, benne, 
basket, Lat. benna, a kind of carriage (a Gallic 
word), W. benn, men, wain, cart.] A box or inclosed 
place, used as a repository of any commodity; as, 
a corn-bin, a wine-bin, a coal-bin. 

Bin. An old word for be and been. 

Binal, a. Twofold; double. [Obs. and rare. 
“ Binal revenge, all this.” Ford, 

Bin/iir-s@/ni-ate, n. [bin, for bi, and arseniate.] 
(Chem.) A salt having two equivalents of arsenic 
acid to one of the base. Graham. 

Bina-ry,a. [Fr. binaire, Lat. binarius, from bint, 
two by two, two and two.] Compounded of two. 


Binary arithmetic, that in which numbers are expressed 
according to the binary scale, or in which two figures only, 
0 and 1, are used, in lieu of two; the cipher multiplying 
every thing by 2, as in common arithmetic by 10. Thus, 
lis one: 10 is two; 11 is three; 100 is four, &c. Davies & 
Peck.— Binary compound (Chem.), a compound of two 
elements, or of an element and a compound performing 
the function of an element, or of two compounds per- 
forming the function of elements.— Binary logarithms, 
a system of logarithms devised by Euler for facilitating 
musical calculations, in which lis the logarithm of 2, in- 
stead of 10, as in the common logarithms, and the modu- 
lus 1.442695 instead of .43429448.— Binary measure (Mus.), 
that used in common time, in which the time of rising, in 
beating, is equal to the time of falling. Moore. — Binary 
scale (Arith.), a uniform scale of notation whose ratio 
is two.— Binary star (Astron.), a double star, whose 
members have a revolution round their common center 
of gravity. 

Bi/na-ry, 7. 
Bi’nate, a. 





Bilocular. 


The constitution of two. Fotherby. 
LN. Lat. binatus, from Lat. bini, two 
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and two.] (Bot.) Being double or 

in couples; growing in pairs; as, a 

binate leaf. Gray. 
Bind, v. ¢. [imp. BOUND; p.p. BOUND, 
formerly BOUNDEN; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BINDING.] [A-S. bindan, gebindan, 
perfect tense band, bundon, p. p. bun- 
den, Goth. bindan, gabindan, D. & 
Ger. binden, Dan. binde, Sw. & Icel. _.® 
binda, Skr. bandh. ] Binate Leaves. 

1. To tie together, or confine with a cord, band, 
ligature, chain, &c.; as, to bind grain; to bind a 
captive ;— sometimes with up; as, to bind up a 
wound, 

2. Ina more general sense, to confine, restrain, 
or hold by physical force or influence of any kind; 
as, attraction binds the planets to the sun; frost 
binds the earth, or the streams, ‘He bindeth the 
floods from overflowing.” Job xxviii, 11. 

Whom Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years. 
Luke xiii. 16, 

3. To prevent or restrain from customary or natu- 
ral action; as, certain drugs or articles of food bind 
the bowels. 

4. To protect or strengthen by a band or border, as 
the edge of a carpet or garment, or a wheel by atire. 

5. To sew or fasten together, and inclose in a cov- 
er; as, to bind a book. 

6. (/’ig.) To oblige, restrain, or hold, by authority, 
law, duty, promise, vow, or other moral tie; as, to 
bind the conscience; to bind by kindness, bownd by 
affection ; commerce binds nations to each other. 

Who made our laws to bind us, not himself. Milton. 


7. To place under legal obligation to serve; as, to 
bind an apprentice ;— sometimes with out ; as, bownd 
out to service. 

To bind over, to oblige by bond to appear at a court. — 
To bind to, to contract; as, to bind one’s self to a wife. — 
To bind up in, to cause to be wholly engrossed with; to 
connect intimately with; to absorb in. 

Bind, v.7. 1. To contract; to grow hard or stiff; 
as, clay binds by heat. 

2. To be restrained from motion, or from custom- 
ary or natural action. 

. To be obligatory. Locke. 

Bind,n. 1. A stalk of hops, so called from its wind- 
ing round a pole or tree, or being bound to it. 

2. (Metal.) Indurated clay, when much mixed 
with the oxide of iron. Kirwan. 

3. (Mus.) A ligature or tie for the purpose of 
grouping notes together. Moore. 

Bind/er, nr. 1. A person who binds; one whose 
trade is to bind, as books. 

A man, with a binder, may reap an acre of wheat in a day. 

Mortimer. 

2. Any thing that binds, as a fillet, cord, rope, or 
band; a bandage. 

Bind/er-y, ». A place where books or other arti- 
cles are bound. [An Americanism.] 

Bind/ing, a. Having power to bind or oblige; ob- 
ligatory; as, the binding force of a moral duty, or 
of a command. 

Binding joists (Arch.), the joists of a floor into which 
the trimmers of staircases, or well-holes of the stairs 
and chimney-ways, are framed. 

Bind/ing, 7. 1. The act of fastening with a band. 

2. Any thing that binds; a bandage; the cover 
of a book, with the sewing and accompanying work ; 
something that secures the edge of cloth from ray- 
eling. 

3. (Fencing.) A method of securing or crossing 
the adversary’s sword with a pressure, accompa- 
nied with a spring of the wrist. 

4. (pl.) (Naut.) The transoms, knees, beams, keel- 
son, and other chief timbers used for connecting 
and strengthening the parts of a vessel. 

Bind/ing-ly, adv. So as to bind. 

Bind/ing-mess, n. The condition or property of 
being binding or obligatory; as, the unconditional 
bindingness of the practical reason, Coleridge. 

Bind/-weed, n. (Bot.) A plant of different spe- 
cies, of the genus Convolvulus; as the white, the 
blue, the Syrian bind-weed, &c. The black bryony, 
or Tamus, is called black bind-weed ; and the Smi- 
lax is called rough bind-weed. Loudon. 

The fragile bind-weed bells and bryony rings. Tennyson. 


Bine, n. [From bind.] The running or climbing 
stem of a plant. Gardner. 
Bi-nérv/ate, a. [Lat, bis, twice, and nervus, sinew, 
nerve, q. v.] 
1. (Bot.) Two-nerved ;— applied to leaves which 
have two longitudinal ribs or nerves, 
2 (£ntom.) Supported by only 
two nerves, as the wing of an insect. 
Brande. 
Bing, n. [Dan. & Sw. binge, Icel. 
bingr. Cf. Prov. Eng. bink, bench, 
and bench-coal, the uppermost stra- 
tum of coal.](Manuf.)A heap of alum 
thrown together in order to drain. 








Bin/na-ele (bin/na-kl), n. [For bit- 
tacle, corrupted from Fr. habitacie, 
habitation; Lat. habitaculum, dwell- 
ing-place; habitare, to dwell. See 
BirracueE.] (Naut.) A box contain- 
ing the compass of a ship, anda 





light to show it at night. Totten. Binnacle. 
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BINOCLE 


Bin/o-ele (bi{n/o-kl), n. [Fr. binocle, It. binocolo, 
from Lat. bini, two and two, and oculus, eye.] 
(Opt.) A dioptric telescope, fitted with two tubes 
joining, so as to enable a person to view an object 
with both eyes at once, 

Binde/i-lar,a. [Fr. binoculaire. See supra.] 

1. Having two eyes. ‘Most animals are binocw- 


Jar.” Derham. 
2. With, or pertaining to, both eyes; as, binocu- 
lar vision. ; Carpenter. 


3. Adapted to the use of both eyes; as, a binocu- 
lar microscope or telescope. Brewster, 

Bi-nbe/i-late, a. Having two eyes. 

Bi-no/mi-al, n. [Lat. bis, twice, and nomen, name, 
Fr. binome, L. Lat. binomius.] (Alg.) An expres- 
sion consisting of two terms connected by the sign 
plus or minus; as, @-+ 0, or 7—3. 

Bi-n5/mi-al, a. Consisting of two terms; —per- 
taining to binomials; as, a binomial root. 

Binomial theorem, the theorem which demonstrates 
the law of formation of any power of a binomial. 
Davies & Peck. 

[Lat. bis, twice, and_ nomen, 

Bi-nodm/i-nois, name, gen. binoméinis.] _Havy- 
ing two names. Fuller. 

Bi-ndt’, n. [Fr. binoter, to till a second time.] 
(Agr.) A kind of plow haying a double mold- 
board. Loudon. 

Bi-ndt/o-nots, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and nota, note. ] 
Consisting of two notes; as, a binotonows cry. 

Bi/’notis, a. The same as BINATE. 

Bindx/ide ) (49), n. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. ox- 

Bi-nix/yd ide, q. v.] (Chem.) Same as DEuT- 
OXIDE, q. Vv. 

Bin/’/tu-rong,n. (Zoél.) An Asiatic animal of the 
genus Arectictis. A. binturong, or albifrons, is about 
the size of a cat, and inhabits Nepal. Baird. 

Brniwt/ele-ar, a, [Lat. bis, twice, and nucleus, ker- 
nel.] Having two nuclei, or central points. 

Bi-6¢’el-late, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and ocellatus, 
from ocellus, a little eye, dim. of oculws, eye.] (Hn- 
tom.) Dotted with two eye-like spots, as a wing. 

Bi/o-dy-nmim/ies, n. (Gr. Bios, life, and déva- 
nuts, force.] The doctrine of the vital activity or 
forces. Dunglison. 

Bi-dg’ra-pher, n. [See Brograpuy.] One who 
writes an account or history of the life and actions 
of a particular person; a writer of lives, as Plutarch, 

Bi/o-graphie, a. Pertaining to biography; 

Bi/o-graph/ie-al, containing biography. ‘ Bio- 
graphical writings.” . Watson. 

Bi/o-graph/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of a 


Bi-nim/i-nal, a. 


biography. 
Bi-d¢/ra-phize, v. a. To write a history of the 
life of. Southey. 


Bi-dg/ra-phy, n. [Fr. biographie, from Gr. Bios, 
life, and ypadery, to write. ] 

1. The history of the life and character of a par- 
ticular person. 

2. Biographical writings in general, 

No species of writing seems more worthy of cultivation than 
biography. anghorne. 

Br/o-16/ie-al, a. Pertaining to biology. 

Bi-dl/o-gy,n. [Fr. biologie, from Gr. Bios, life, and 
Aoyos, oerae.| The science of life; that part of 
physiology which treats of life in general, or of the 
diiferent forces of life. 

(=> This term is now also applied to a theory based on 
the assumption that there is a life-force, called either 
magnetic or odylic force, which obeys laws analogous to 
those of magnetism, and through which one individual 
may by manipulation, or by a simple action of his will or 
mind under certain conditions, control the mental states 
and actions of another individual. Dana. 

BYoly¥tfie, a. (Gr. Bios, life, and déery, to destroy. ] 
Relating to the destruction of life; as, a biolytic 
agent. Dunglison. 

Bi/o-tina, in. [From Biot, a French naturalist. ] 

357/o-tine, (Min.) A variety of anorthite found 
among the volcanic debris of Vesuvius. 

Bi-pal'mate, a. (Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. palmate, 
q. v.] (Bot.) Having a palmate arrangement on sec- 
ondary petioles which are palmately arranged on 
the primary petiole. Henslow. 

Bi-pi/rotis, or Bip’a-rois, a. [Lat. bis, twice, 
and parere, to bring forth.] Bringing forth two at 
a birth. 

Bi-pir’ti-ble, )a._ [Lat. bis, twice, and partibilis, 

Bi-piir’tile, Eng. partible, and Lat. partilis, 
divisible; Fr. bipartible.] That may be divided 
into two parts. 

Brpiir'tient, a. (Lat. bis, twice, and partiens, p. pr. 
of partire, partiri, to divide.] Dividing into two 

" parts. Ash. 

Brpir’tite, or Bip/ar-tite (Synop., § 130), a. 
[Lat. bipartitus, p. p. of bipartire; bis, twice, and 
partire, to divide. See PARTITE.] 

1. In two parts; having two correspondent parts, 
as a legal contract or writing, one for each party; 
as, a bipartite treaty. ‘The divine fate is also bi- 
partite.” Cudworth. 

2. Divided into two parts to the base, as a leaf; 
consisting of two parts or subdivisions. Gray. 

Bi piir-ti’tion (-tish/un), n. The act of dividing into 


_tiwo parts, or of making two correspondent parts. 
Bi-pte/timate, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. pecti- 


nate, q.v.] (Bot.) Having two margins toothed like 
a comb, 
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Fr. bipéde; Lat. bipes; bis, twice, and 


Bi/ped, n. 
oot.] An animal haying two fect, as 


pes, pedis, 


man. 
Bi-pé/dal, ) a. (Fr. bipedal; Lat. bipedalis.| Taving 
Bi’ped, two feet, or the length of two feet. 


By which the man, when heavenly life was ceased, 
Became a helpless, naked, biped beast. Byron. 

Bi-ptlV/tate, a, [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. peltate, 
q. v.] Having a defense like a double shield. 

Bi-pén/nate, a. (Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. pen- 

Bi-pén/na-ted, nate, q. v.; Lat. bipennis.] Hay- 
ing two wings. ‘‘ Bipennated insects.” Derham, 

Bi-pét/al-otis, a. (lat. bis, twice, and Eng. peta- 
lous, q. v.] (Bot.) Having two flower-leaves or 
petals. 

Bi-pin/nate, a.  [Lat, bis, 

Bi-pin’/na-ted, twice, and 
Eng. pinnate, pinnated, q. v.3 
Fr. bipinné.] (Bot.) Twice pin- 
nate, Gray. 

Bi’ pin-nat/i-fid, a. [Lat. bis, 
twice, and Eng. pinnatijid; Fr. 
bipinnatifide.] (Bot.) Doubly 
pinnatifid. 

A bipinnatifid leaf is a pinnatifid 
leaf having its segments Se 

Va 

Brpli’eate (Synop., § 130), 
plicare, to fold.] 

Bi-plig/i-ty, n. [See BreLicarr.] The state of 
being twofold; reduplication. [fRare.] Roget. 

Bi-polar, a. (Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. polar, q. v.] 
Doubly polar; having two poles. Coleridge. 

Bi’pont, a, (Bibliography.) Relating to books 

Brpontine, printed at Deuxponts, or Biponti- 
um, in Holland. Clarke. 

Bipinet/ate, a. [L. bis, twice, and Eng. punctate, 
q.v.] Having two punctures, or spots. 

Bi-piinet/ti-al, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. punct- 
ual, q. vV.|| Having two points, 

Bi-pi/pil-late, a. pee bis, twice, and pupilla, 
the pupil of the eye.] (Hntom.) Having an eye-like 
spot on the wing, with two dots or pupils within it 
of a different color, as in some butterflies. 

Bi-py-ram/i-dal, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. py- 
ramidal.| Consisting of two pyramids placed base to 
base; as, a bipyramidal dodecahedron ; having a pyr- 
amid at each of the extremities in a prism, as in 
quartz crystals. Dana. 

Bi-quad/rate, ». ([Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. quad- 
rate, q. V.] (Math.) The fourth power, arising from 
the multiplication of a square number or quantity 
by itself. Thus 4 4=16, which is the square of 4, 
and 16 & 16 = 256, the biquadrate of that number, 

Bi quad-rit/ie, n. The same as BIQUADRATE. 

Bi/quad-rat/ie, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. quad- 
ratic; Fr. biquadratique.] Pertaining to the bi- 
quadratic, or fourth power, 

Biquadratic equation (Alg.), an equation of the fourth 
degree, or one in which the unknown quantity is raised 
to the fourth power. Davies.— Biquadratic parabola 
(Geom.), a curve line of the third order, having two in- 
finite Jegs tending the same way. J/ution. — Biquadratic 
root of a number, the square root of the square root of 

. that number. Thus the square root of 8Lis 9, and the square 
root of 9 is 3, which is the biqwadratic root of 81. Lhutton. 

Bir-quin/tile, n. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. quintile, 
q.v.; Fr. biguintile.]| (Astrvon.) An aspect of the 
planets when they are distant from each other by 
twice the fifth part of a great circle—that is, 144 
degrees, or twice 72 degrees. 

Bi-ra/di-ate, a. (Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. 7a- 

Biri’ di-a/ted, diate, radiated, q. v.] Having 
two rays; as, a biradiate fin. 

Birch (18), 2. [A-S. birce, beorce, beorc; Ieel. bidrk ; 
Sw. bjérk; Dan. birk; D. berk; O. H. Ger. piricha ; 
M.H. Ger. birche, birke; N. H. Ger. birke; Russ. 
bereza; Pol. brzoza; Serb. breza; Lith. berzas.] A 
tree of several species, constituting the genus Be- 
tula, as the white or common birch (2B. alba); the 
dwarf birch (B. nana); the paper or eanoe birch 
(BL. papyracea). The smaller branches of the com- 





Bipinnate Leaf. 


} a. TT, bis, twiee, and 
Twice folded together. Henslow. 


mon European birch (B. alba), being tough and 
slender, were formerly much used for rods, es- 
“The threatening twigs of 


pecially in schools. 
birch.” Shak. 

Birch of Jamaica, a 
species of the Pistacia, 
or turpentine-tree. 

Birch, a. Made 

Birch/en, } of birch; 
consisting of birch; 
as, birchen scepter. 
“Looks out from 
Yarrow’s birchen 
tower.”” W. Scott. 

Birch’-wine, Ne 
Wine made of the 
vernal juice of the 
birch. 

Bird (18), mn. [A-S. 4 4, primaries; B B, tertials; CC, 
bird, or brid, the ~ Jesser coverts; D D, greater cov- 
young of any animal, rts; # £, bastard wing; WF, 
brood. Of. Eng. to scapulars; G, upper tail coverts; 
breed and to brood.]} H, under tail coverts; /, tail feath- 
Properly, a chicken; eens 
the young of a fowl; and hence (Modern), a feath- 
ered flying animal. (Nat. Hist.) A species of the 
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BIRD’S-NEST 


class Aves, the second among the vertebrates, char- 
acterized by a double heart, asin quadrupeds, warm 
blood, oviparous generation, and the anterior pair 
of membranous organs or wings, intended for fly- 
ing. 

QF The class has two subdivisions. I. Flying birds: 
embracing, 1. AccIPITRES, or Vultwre Order; as the 
Eagle, Falcon, Hawk, Owl; 2. PAssErus, or Perchers, as 
the Swallow, Humming-bird, Robin, Crow; 3. SCANSORES, 
or Climbers, as the Woodpecker, Parrot, Toucan; 4. GAL- 


LINACEX, or Game Birds, as the Pheasant, Turkey, Hen; — 


5. GRALLATORES, or Waders, as the Heron, Crane. IT. 
Running Birds, or Brevipennate; the Ostrich, Cassowary, 
Dodo, &c., in which the wings are imperfectly plumed, 
and some of the species haye the aspect of overgrown, 
half-fledged chickens. Dana. 

Bird, v.i. 1. To catch or shoot birds. 

2. Hence, to scek for game or plunder; to thieve, 
[ Rare. ] B. Jonson. 

Bird/-bOlt, n. [bird and bolt.) An arrow, broad 
at the end, for shooting birds. [ Obs. Shak. 

Bird/-eage, n. [bird and cage.} A box or case of 
wire, small sticks, or wicker, forming open work, 
for keeping birds confined. 

Bird/-eall, n. [bird and call.) 1. A little stick 
cleft at one end, in which is put a leaf of some 
plant, for imitating the cry of birds. 

2. A very short metal cylinder, having a circular 
plate with a small aperture in the center, fastened 


to each end; — used to decoy birds. _ 


Bird/-eitch/er, n. [bird and catch.] One whose 
employment is to catch birds; a fowler. : 

Bird/-eaitch/ing, n. [bird and catch.] The art of 
taking birds or wild fowls, either for food, for pleas- 
ure, or for their destruction, when pernicious to the 
husbandman, 

Bird’/-chér/ry, n. [bird and cherry.] (Bot.) A 
species of cherry of the genus Prunus, and sub- 
genus Padus, having the flowers in racemes, 

Bird/er, n. A bird-catcher. 

Bird/-eyed (-id), a. Quick-sighted ; catching a glance 
as one goes. 

Bird/-fan/¢i-er, n. 1. One who takes pleasure in 
rearing or collecting birds, especially such as are 
rare or curious. 

2. One who keeps for sale the various kinds o 
birds which are kept in cages, 

Bird/ing-=pié¢ce, n. A fowling-piece, Shak, 

Bird’/-like, a. Resembling a bird, 4 

Bird’/-lime, n. [bird and lime.] A viscous sub- 
stance, usually made of the juice of holly-bark, ex- 
tracted by boiling, mixed with a third part of nut 
oil or thin grease, used to catch birds. For this pur- 
pose the twigs of a bush are smeared over with this 
viscid substance, 

Not bird-lime or Idean pitch produce 
A more tenacious mass of clammy juice. Dryden. 

Bird’=-limed (-limd), @ Smeared with bird-lime; 

spread to insnare; prepared to become attached. 
When the heart is thus bird-limed, then it cleaves to every 
thing it meets with. odwin. 

Bird/man,n. [bird and man.] <A fowler or bird- 
catcher. 

Bird-of-par/a-dise, 2. One of a genus of birds 
(Paradisea), of the order Passeres, or Perchers, 
found in New Guinea. The largest species is two 
feet four inches in length. The head and back part 
of the neck of this species are lemon-colored; the 
neck, of the brightest emerald-green; the breast, 
black; the wings, chestnut. The sides and back 
part of the body are covered with long, straight, 
narrow feathers, of a pale brown color, similar to 
the plumes of the ostrich. These are spread when 
the bird flies, for which reason it can keep long on 
the wing. The P. major and P. minor are the spe- 
cies the feathers of which are usually worn as 
plumes. 

Bird/-6r/gan, n. A small barrel organ, used in 
teaching birds to sing. 

Bird’-ptp/per, n. [bird and pepper.] A species 
of capsicum or Cayenne pepper; the Capsicum 
minimum; a shrubby plant, bearing a small, oval 
fruit, more biting than the other sorts. 

Bird’s!-eYe (birdz/1), a. [bird and eye.] Seen from 
above, as if by a flying bird; embraced at a glance; 
hence, general; not minute, or entering into details ; 
as, a bird’s-eye view of a subject. Burke. 

Bird’s’-eye,n. [bird and eye.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, called also Pheasant’s-cye, known in botany 
by the generic term Adonis. There are several spe- 
cies, some of which produce beautiful flowers. 

Bird’s'’-eye Ma/ple. Wood of the sugar-maple 
(Acer saccharinum), that is full of little knotty 
spots somewhat resembling birds’ eyes, and used in 
cabinet-work. 

Bird’s/=-foot, n. [bird and foot.] (Bot.) A papilio- 
naceous plant, the Ornithopus, the pod of which is 
articulated, cylindrical, and bent in the form of a 
bow. 

Bird’s’-foo0t Tré/foil. (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
the Lotus, of several species. 

Bird’s’-mouth, ». (4rch.) An interior angle or 
notch cut across a piece of timber, for its reception 
on the edge of another, as that on a rafter to be laid 
on a plate. 

Bird’s/nést, n. [bird and nesé.] 

1. The nest in which a bird lays eggs and hatches 
her young. 
2. (Cookery.) The nest of a small swallow, of 


a, 6, 1, 6, ti, ¥; long; i, é, 1, 5, tt, ¥, short; ciire, fir, last, fall, what; thérxe, veil, Cérm; pique, firm; déne, far, dg, welt, fond, tdot; 
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| Bird’s/-tares, n. 


Bi'vrhom-boid/al, «. 


BIRD’S-TARES 


China and the neighboring countries, delicately tast- 

ed, and mixed with soups. This nest is found in the 

rocks on the sea-coast; it is of the size of a goose 
egg, and in substance resembles isinglass. 
3. (Bot.) (a.) An orchideous plant, of the genus 

Ophrys or ee (.) A species of Orchis, 
plant. 

Bird’s/-tongue, n. A species of Ornithoglossum. 

Bird/-wit/ted, a. Flighty; passing rapidly from 
one subject to another; not having the faculty of 
attention. Bacon, 

Bi/ree-tan/gu-lar, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. 
rectangular, q.v.] Containing two right-angles; 

as, a birectangular spherical triangle. 

Bi/réme, ». [Fr. bireme; Lat. biremis ; bis, twice, 
and remus, oar.) A vessel with two banks or tiers 
of oars. 

Bir’gan-der, ». [Sec BERGANDER.] A wild goose, 

[Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. 
rhomboidal, q. v.] Having a surface composed of 
twelve rhombic faces, which, being taken six and 
six, and prolonged in idea till they intercept each 
other, would form two rhombohedrons. 

Birk/en (bir/kn), v. ¢. Peon Prov. Eng. birk, a 
birch-tree.] To beat with a birch or rod, [ Obs. } 
Birk/’en, a. Birchen; as, birken groves. Burns. 
Birl, v. ¢t. [A-S. byria.] To pour out; to give to 


drink, [Obs.] 
Dame Elynour entreat 
To byrle them of the best. Skelton. 

Birlaw,n. [Ger. bawer, a countryman, and Eng. 
law.| (Law.) A law made by husbandmen respect- 
ing rural affairs. Burrill, 

Bi-roés/trate, a, (Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. ros- 

Bi-rés/tra-ted, trate, rostrated, q. v.}] Uaving 
a double beak, or process resembling a beak. 

The capsule is bilocular and birostrated. Ed. Eneyc. 

Bier, v.i. To make a whirring noise, as of wheels 
in motion, Ogilvie, 

Bir/rus, n. <A coarse kind of thick, woolen cloth, 
worn by the poor in the middle ages; also, a woolen 
cap or hood worn over the shoulders or over the 
head as a cowl. Ogilvie, 

Birt, n. [O. Eng. byrte. Cf. Norm. Fr. bertonneau. 
Cf. Bret.] A fish, called also éerbot. 

Birth (18), ». [A-8. beordh, byrd, from beran, beoran, 
to bear, bring forth; Goth. gabawrths, O. H. Ger. 
burt, giburt, N.H. Ger. geburt, D. geboorte, Cf. Ir, 
& Gael. beirthe, born, brought forth. ] 

1. The act of coming into life, or of being born, 
Except in poetry, it is generally applied to human 
beings; as, the birth of a son. 

2. Lineage; extraction; descent; sometimes high 
birth; noble extraction; as, Grecian birth. 

Elected without reference to birth, but solely for qualifica- 
tions. F Prescott. 

3. The condition in which a person is born; nat- 
ural state or position. 

A foe by birth to Troy’s unhappy name. Dryden. 

4. The act of bringing forth; as, she had two 
children ata birth. ‘At her next birth.” Milton. 

5. That whichis born, that which is produced, 
whether animal or vegetable. 

Poets are far rarer births than kings. 2B. Jonson, 

Others hatch their eggs and tend the birth till it is able to 
shift for itself. ; Addison, 

And wealthy births confess the flood’s embrace. Blackmore. 

6. Origin; beginning; as, the birth of an empire. 

New birth (Theol.), regeneration, or the commence- 
ment of a religious life. 

Birth, n. A station in which a ship rides. 
BERTH. 

Birth/day, n. [birth and day.] 1. The day in which 
any person is born; day of origin or commence- 
ment. 

Those barbarous ages past, succeeded next 
The birthday of invention. Cowper. 

2. The same day of the month, in which a person 
was born, in every succeeding year; the anniversary 
of one’s birth. 

This is my birthday, as this very day was Cassius born. Shak. 

Birth/diy, a. Pertaining to the day of birth, or its 
anniversary; as, birthday ode; birthday festivities. 

Birth/dém, n. [birth and dom, q.v.] Privilege of 


See 


birth. [Obs.] Shak. 
Birth/ing, n. (Naut.) Any thing added to raise 
the sides of a ship. Bailey. 


Birth/less, a. Destitute of birth. 
Birth’-miirk,». Some peculiar mark or blemish 
on the body at birth, 
Most part of this noble lineage carried upon their body for a 
natural birth-mark, from their mother’s womb, asnake, North. 
Birth/night (-nit), n. [birth and night.] The 
night in which a person is born; and the anniver- 
sary of that night in succeeding years, 
The angelic song in Bethlehem field, 
On thy birthnight that sung thee Savior-born. Milton. 
Birth’pla¢e, n. [birth and place.] The town, city, 
or country, where a person is born; place of origin 
or birth, in its more general sense, ‘ The birth- 
place of valor.” Burns. 
Birth/right (-rit), n. [birth and right.] Any right 
or privilege to which a person is entitled by birth, 


such as an estate descendible by law to an heir, | Bish/op, v. f. 


or civil liberty under a free constitution. ‘ Esau, 
who for one morsel of meat sold his birthright.” 
Heb, xii, 16, 


| 
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Q It may be used in the sense of primogeniture, or 
the privilege of the first-born, but is applicable to any 
right which results from descent. 

Birth/root, n. (Bot.) The Trillium erectum, 

Birth/sin, n. [birth and sin.} Original sin, 

Birth/sdng,n. A song sung ata person’s birth, 

Birth/-stran/gled, a. [birth and strangle.| Stran- 
gled or suffocated in being born. Shak. 

Birth/wort (-wirt), n. [birth and wort.] A genus 
of plants, Avistolochia, of many species. Loudon, 

Bis, adv. (Lat. bis, twice, for dis, from duo, two, 
like bellum from duellum.] Twice. See Br. 

BBt'sa, jn. A coin of Pegu, of the value of half a 

EBT =a, ducat; also, a weight. 

Bisie/eate, a. ae bis, twice, and saccus, bag, 
sack.] (Bot.) Having two little bags, sacs, or 
pouches. Loudon. 

Bis-eay’an, n. (Gcog.) A native or an inhabitant 
of Biscay. 

Bis-¢aiy’an, a. 
its people. 

Bis/eo-tin, n. [Fr. biscotin, It. biscottino, from bis- 
cotto, biscuit.] A confection made of flour, sugar, 
marmalade, and eggs. 

Bis/euit (bis'kit), n. [Fr. biscwit, Pr. bescueit, bes- 
cueg, It. biscotto, Sp. bizcocho, Pg. biscouto, from 
Lat. bis, twice, and coctus, p. p. of coquere, to cook, 
bake; It. cotto, Fr. cwit.] 

1. A kind of unfermented bread, formed into 
flat cakes, and baked hard. 

According to military practice, the bread or biscuit of the 
Romans was twice prepared in the oven. ibbon. 

2. A kind of small, baked cake, usually ferment- 
ed, made of flour, milk, &c. 

3. Earthen ware or porcelain which has under- 
gone the first baking, before it is subjected to the 
process of glazing. 

4. (Sculp.) A species of unglazed porcelain, in 
which groups and figures are formed in miniature, 

Meat biscuit, an alimentary preparation consisting of 
matters extracted from meat by boiling, combined with 
flour, so as to form biscuits. Dunglison. 

Biseii/tate, a. (Lat. bis, twice, and scutum, shield. ] 
(Bot.) Resembling two bucklers placed side by side. 

Esise (beez), n. [Fr.] <A cold north wind which 
prevails on the northern coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean, nearly the same as the mistral. Landor. 

Bi-stet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BISECTED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. BISECTING.] [Lat. bis, twice, and secare, sectum, 
to cut.] 

1. To cut or divide into two parts. 

2. (Geom.) To divide into two equal parts. 

Bi-sée/tion, n. [Fr. bissection.]| The act of cut- 
ting into two equal parts; the division of any line 
or magnitude into two equal parts, 

Bi-sée/trix, n. [From bisect.] In bi-axial polari- 
zation, the line bisecting the angle between the two 
axes of polarization. Dana, 

Biség/ment,n. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. seg- 
ment, q.v.] One of the parts of a line, or other 
magnitude, divided into two equal parts. 

Bi-sé/ri-al, ja. (Bot.) Occupying two rows, one 

Bi-sé/ri-ate, within the other, Gray. 

Bi-sér/rate, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. serrate, | 
(Bot.) Doubly serrate, or haying the serratures ser- 
rate, as in some leaves. Gray. 

Btsé/tose, )a. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. setose, 

Bi-sé/totis, setous, q. v.] Having two bristles. 

Bi-séx/otis, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and sewus, sex; Fr. 
bisexé.| Consisting of both sexes. Browne. 

Bi-séx’u-al (-stk/shy-al), a. [Lat. bis, twice, and 
Eng. sexual, q. v.] (Bot.) Being of both sexes, as 
a flower containing both stamens and pistils within 
the same envelope. 

Bish/op, n. [A-S. bisceop, biscop, Icel. biskup, Sw. 
biskop, Dan. biskop, bisp, D. bisschop, N. H. Ger. 
bischof, O. H. Ger. piscof, Goth, aipiskaupus, Sp. 
obispo, Pg. bispo, It. vescovo, Pr. evesque, vesque, 
bisbe, Fr. évéque, from Lat. episcopus, Gr. éticKoTos, 
overseer, superintendent, é7i, over, and cxomds, in- 
spector, from ckorety, cxenrecdat, to look to, view; 
whence émtokorety, extoxénrecdat, to look at, inspect. | 

1. An overseer; a spiritual superintendent, ruler, 
or director. 

Ye were as sheep going astray, but are now returned unto 
the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls. 1 Pet. ii. 25, 


The same persons are in this chapter called elders or pres- 
byters, and overseers or bishops. Scott, Com., Acts xx. 
Till the churches were multiplied, the bishops and presbyters 
were the same. Scott, Com., Phil.i.1; 1 Tim, iii. 1; Zit.i.7. 
Both the Greek and Latin fathers do, with one consent, de- 
clare that bishops were called presbyters, and presbyters bish- 
ops, in apostolic times, the name being then common. Whitby. 
2. In Episcopal usage, the highest of the three 
orders of the Christian ministry, identical with that 
which, in the New Testament, bears the style of 


(Geog.) Pertaining to Biscay or 


apostle. Stanton’s Eccl. Hist. 
Bish/op, 7. 1. A mixture of wine, oranges, and 
sugar. Swift. 


2. An article of a lady’s dress, being a pad or 
cushion worn on the back of the waist, under the 
skirts, to give prominence to the latter; a bustle; a 
tournure. 

If, by her bishop, or her “ grace” alone, 

A genuine lady, or a church, is known. Saxe. 
imp. & p. p. BISHOPED; p. pr. & vb, 
N. BISHOPING. | 

1. ‘To confirm; to admit solemnly into the church ; 
hence, to receive formally to favor, 


er ee 
BISTIPULED 


And chose to bear 


The name of fool confirmed and bishoped by the fair. Dryden. 
They are profane, pe oh! too bad, 
Except confirmed and bishoped by thee. Donne. 


2. (Far.) To use arts to give a young or good ap- 
eee ne to; — said of an old or a bad horse. White. 
Bish/op-dém, 7. Jurisdiction of a bishop. “ Di- 
vine right of bishopdom.” Milton. 
Bish/op-like, ies Resembling a bishop; belong- 
Bish/op-ly, ing to a bishop. Fulke. “Bish- 
oply oftice.” Hardinge. [ Bishoply is obs.] 
Bish/op-ly, adv, In the manner of a bishop. [ Obs.] 
Bish/op-rie, n. [bishop and ric, q. v. ; A-S. bisceo- 


ee 

1. A diocese; the district over which the juris- 
diction of a bishop extends. ‘Almost every bishop- 
ric was spoiled by their ravenous power.” Hallam. 

2. The charge of instructing and governing in 
spiritual concerns; oflice of bishop. Acts i. 20. 

Bish/op’s-eap, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Mitella ; miter-wort. 

Bish/op’s-weed, n._ [bishop and weed.] (Bot.) An 
umbelliferous plant of different species of the genus 
Ammi. 

Bish/op’s-wort (-wiirt), . A plant. 

Bisk, n. [Fr. bisque, prob. from Lat. bis cocta, twice 
cooked, Cf. Biscuit. ] 

1. Soup or broth made by boiling several sorts of 
flesh together. King. 

2. A stroke which is allowed to the weaker party 
to equalize the players, in the game of tennis. 

Bis-mil/tah, )[Avabic, In the name of God!] 

Biz-mtUtah, An adjuration or exclamation 
common among the Mohammedans. 

Bis’muth, xn. [Ger. bismuth, wismuth, O. Ger. wese- 
mot, N. Lat. bismuthum, vismuthum, Fr. bismuth. | 
A metal of a reddish-white color, crystallizing in 
rhombohedrons which look nearly like cubes. It is 
somewhat harder than lead, and rather brittle ; mass- 
es show broad cleavage surfaces when broken across. 
Specific gravity, 8. It melts at 476° Fahr., being 
easily fused in the flame of a candle. It is found in 
a native state, and as a constituent of some minerals. 

Bis’muth-al, «a, Consisting of bismuth, or con- 
taining it. 

Bis’muth-ie, a. Pertaining to bismuth. 
Bis/muth-ine, n. A rare mineral, composed of bis- 
muth and sulphur; a native sulphuret of bismuth. 
Bis’/muth-0/eher, n, A native oxide of bismuth, 
Bis’muth-0/chre, | sometimes containing a small 

portion of carbonic acid, 

Brsom (Synop., 
§130),”. [Lat. bi- 
son, Gr. Bicwr, 
Fr. bison, Pr. bi- 
son, bizon, Sp. bi- 
sonte, It. bisonte, 
bissonte, O. H. 
Ger. wisunt, wi- 

nt, wisint, N. H. 

er. wisent, A-S. 
wesend, Icel, vi- 
sundr.| (Zo6l.) A 
quadruped (Bison 
or Bos <America- 
nus) inhabiting the interior of North America, espe- 
cially about the Rocky Mountains. It is popularly 
called the buffalo; but the true buffalo belongs to 
the eastern continent, and to a different subdivision 
of the genus Bos, The bison isa large, wild animal, 
with thick body and stout legs, short black horns 
rapidly tapering, and with hair much more thick 
and shaggy in winter than in summer. Itis most 
nearly related to the aurochs of Central Europe, 
and the two species have been referred to a common 
genus. Dana. 

Bispi/nose, a. [Lat. bis, twice, and spina, a 
thorn.] (/06l,) Having two spines. Ogilvie. 

Bisgue (bisk),. [Fr. See Brscurr.| A kind of 
unglazed white porcelain. It is much used for 
statuettes, &e. Art Journal. 

Bis-séx/tile (-stks/til), m. {hak bissextilis, leap 
year, from lissextus (bis and sewtus), the sixth of 
the calends of March, or twenty-fourth day of Feb- 
ruary, which was reckoned twice every fourth year, 
by the intercalation of a day. Ainsworth.| Leap 
year; every fourth year, in which a day is added to 
the month of February on account of the excess of 
the civil year (365d. 5h. 48m, 49.78.) above 365 
days. But one day added every four years is 
equivalent to six hours each year, which is 11m. 
10.38. too much, or more than 5h. 48m. 49.7 s., the 
excess of the real year. Hence, at the end of every 
century divisible by 4, it is necessary toeretain 
the bissextile day, and to suppress it at the end of 
those centuries which are not divisible by 4. 

Bis-séx/tile, a. Pertaining to the leap year. 

Bis/son, a. [A-8. bisen, perh. contr. from bisconde, 
of bi, be, by, and sedn, to see. Cf. D, byziende, 
near-sighted.] Blind. [Obs.] _ _ Shak. 

Bis/ter,)/n. [Fr. bistre, perhaps from bis, brown, 

Bis/tre,§ swarthy, L. Lat. bisus, Sp. bazo, Bisc. 
baza, beza, baltza, beltza, black. Cf., however, L. 
Ger. biester, frowning, dark, ugly. See also Bots- 
TEROUS.] (Paint.) A dark-brown pigment extracted 
from the soot of wood. 2 .. 

Bi-stip/ailed, a. [From Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. 
stipuled, q. v.] Having two stipules. ws % 





American Bison (Bison Americanus). 
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BISTORT 

Bis/t6rt, n. [Fr. bistorte, It. & N. Lat. bistorta; 
Lat. bis, twice, and tortus, p. p. of torqwere, to 
twist.] (Bot.) A plant, a species of Polygonum, 
in popular language called snake-weed. Loudon. 

Bis/tou-ry (bis/tu-rfy), n. [Fr. bistowri, It. bistort, 
biséorino.] A surgical instrument for making in- 
cisions, consisting of a handle witha blade either 
fixed or movable, the blade being variously formed, 
as straight, curved, blunt-pointed, &e. Dwnglison. 

Bi-stil/eate, a. [From Lat. bis, twice, and Eng, 
sulcate, q. v.] 

1. Two-furrowed. 

2. (Zodl.) Cloven-footed, or with two-hoofed 
digits. 

Bi-stil/eots, a. [Lat. bisulcus ; bis, twice, and swl- 
cus, furrow.| Cloven-footed, as swine or oxen; bi- 
suleate. Browne. 

Bi-stil’phate (45), n. [Lat. bis and Eng. sulphate.] 
(Chem.) A sulphate having two equivalents of sul- 
phuric acid to one of the base. Turner. 

Birstlphu-ret, n. [From Lat. bis, twice, and 
Eng. sulphwret, q.v.] (Chem.) A sulphuret with 
two atoms of sulphur, as the electro-negative ingre- 
dient. [An incorrect term for dewto-sulphuret. ] 

Bit, n. [A-8. bate, gebete, bitol, gebatel, bit, betan, 
to bit, curb, bridle, from bitan, to bite; D. dit, 
gebit, Ger. gebisz, from beiszen, to bite.] The iron 
part of a bridle, which is inserted in the mouth of a 
horse, and its appendages, to which the reins are 
fastened. 

The needful bits and curbs to headstrong steeds. Shak. 

Bit, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BITTED; p. pr. & vb. n, BIT- 
TING.] ‘To put a bridle upon; to put the bit in the 
mouth of. 

Bit, imp. & p. p. of bite. 
the teeth. 

Bit, n. [A-S. bit, bite, bite, morsel, from biéan, to 
bite, D. beet, Ger, bissen, bit. morsel, biss, biting, 
bite, from beiszen, to bite. ] 

1. A part of any thing, such as may be bit off 
or taken in the mouth; a mouthful; a morsel; 
a bite; hence, a small piece of any thing; a little; 
a mite. 

t= This word is used, like jot and whit, to express the 
smallest degree; as, he is not a b¢¢ wiser or better. 

2. A small coin of the 
West Indies, a half pista- 
reen, about ten cents, or 
five pence sterling; also 
applied in the Southern 
States to a silver coin, the 
eighth of a doilar. 

3. A small instrument, 
of various forms and sizes, 
for boring, usually turned 
by means of a brace, 

Bitch, n. [A-S. bicce, Icel, 
petze.] 

1. The female of the canine kind, as of the dog, 
wolf, and fox. 

2. A name of reproach for a woman, Pope. 

Bite, v.t. [imp. BIT; p. p. BITTEN, BIT; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. BITING.] [A-S. bitan, Goth. beitan, Icel. & 
Sw. bita, Dan. bide, D. bijten, O. H. Ger. bizan, 
N. H. Ger. beiszen.] 

1. To cut, crush, or seize with the teeth. 

Such smiling rogues as these, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords atwain. Shak. 

2. To cause sharp pain, or smarting to; to hurt or 
injure, in a literal or a figurative sense; as, pepper 


Seized or wounded by 


——  ——— 


: meee et 
Bits, and Stock or Brace. 


bikkja, Ger, bitze, betze, 


bitesthe mouth. ‘ Frosts bite the meads.” Shak, 
3. To cheat ; to trick. [Collog.] ‘‘The rogue 
was bit.” Pope. 


4. To take hold of; to hold fast; to adhere to; 
as, the anchor bites the ground. 

The last screw of the rack having been turned so often that 
its purchase crumbled, and it turned and turned with nothing 
to bite, Monseigneur began to run away from a phenomenon 
so low and unaccountable. Dickens. 

To bite in (Etching), to corrode or eat into metallic 
plates by means of an acid.— To bite the dust, or the 
ground, to fallin the agonies of death; as, he made his 
enemy bite the dust.—To bite the thumb at a person, 
formerly a mark of contempt, designed to provoke a 
quarrel. “Do you bite your thumb at us?” Shak. 

Bite, v.i. 1. To seize or wound with the tecth or 
mouth. 

2. To cause hurt, pain, or injury of any sort, 
“Biting falchion.” Shak. 

One praises; one instructs; another bites. Roscommon. 

Bite, n. 1. The act of seizing with the teeth or 
mouth; as, the bite of a dog. “I have known a 
very good fisher angle diligently four or six hours 
for a river carp, and not have a bite.” Walton. 

2. The wound made by the teeth, or by some- 
thing analogous; as, the bite of an asp, or of a 
mosquito. 

3. A morsel ; as much as is taken at once by 
biting; a mouthful. 

4. The hold which the short end of a lever has 
upon the thing to be lifted. Wright. 

5. A cheat; a trick; a fraud. [Zow.] ‘The 
baser methods of getting money by fraud and bite, 
by deceiving and overreaching.’ Humorist, 

6. A sharper; one who cheats. 

7. (Print.) That part of an impression which is 
imperfectly printed, in consequence of the frisket 
not being sufficiently cut away. 
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Bit/er, n. 1. One who bites; that which bites; a 
fish apt to take bait. ‘‘ Great barkers are no bit- 
ers.” Camden. ‘ A bold biter.” Walton. 

2. One who cheats or defrauds. Spectator. 

Bittr/nate, a. [From Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. 
ternate, q. v.] (Bot.) Doubly ternate, as when a 
petiole has three ternate leaflets. Gray. 

Bit/ing, a. Sharp; severe; sarcastic; caustic, ‘A 
biting affliction.” ‘A biting jest.” Shak. 

Bit/ing-in, ». In etching, the process of corroding 
or eating into metallic plates, by means of an acid. 
See Etc. Francis. , 

Bit/ing-ly, adv. Ina sarcastic or jecring manner, 

Bit/less, a. Not having a bit or bridle. 

Bit/-mouth, n. [bit and mouth.] The bit, or that 
part of a bridle which is put in a horse’s mouth. 

Bailey. 

Bitt, v.¢. (Naut.) To put round the bitts ; as, to 
bitt the cable, in order to fasten it or to slacken it 
out gradually, which is called veering away. Totten. 

Bit/ta-ele (bit/ta-kl),n. [See BiInNACLE.] The 
box for the compass on board a ship. ) 

Bit/ter, a. [A-S. biter, O. 8. bittar, Goth. baitrs, 
Icel. bitr, Dan., Sw., D., & Ger. bitter, from bite, 
v. t. 

1 gaving a peculiar, acrid, biting taste, like 

wormwood; as, a bitter medicine; bitter as aloes, 
2. Causing pain or smart to the sense of feeling; 
piercing; painful ; as, a bitter cold day. ‘Bitter 
blast.” Dryden. 
8. Causing, or fitted to cause, pain or distress to 
the mind; calamitous; poignant, ‘Sitter regret.” 
Macaulay. 
It is an evil thing, and bitter, that thou hast forsaken the 
Lord thy God. Jer. ii. 19. 
4. Characterized by sharpness, severity, or cru- 
elty; harsh; stern; as, bitter reproach. ‘‘ Ditterest 
enmity.” Shak. 

Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against them. 
. Col, iii. 19. 

5. Mournful; distressing; pitiable. 

The Egyptians . . . made their lives bittex with hard bond- 
age. Ex. i. 14. 
Even to-day is my complaint bitter. Job xxiii. 2. 
Make thee mourning, as for an only son, most bitter lam- 


entation. Jer. vi. 26. 
Bit/ter, n. A substance that is bitter, See Brr- 

TERS. 
(Naut.) A turn of the 


Bit/ter, n. [See Brey 
cable which is round the bitts. 


Bitter-end, that part of a cable whieh is abaft the bitts, 
and therefore within board, when the ship rides at 


anchor. Totten. 
Bit/ter-ap/ple, n. [bitter and apple, cu- 
Brv/ter-etv/eum her, | cumber, gourd.| (Bot.) 
Bit/ter-gourd, A plant, a species of Ci- 


trullus, formerly Cucumis, called Colocynthis, Col- 
ocynth, Coloquintida. The fruit is of the gourd 
kind, having a shell inclosing a bitter pulp, which 
is avery drastic purgative. It is brought from the 


Levant. Baird. 
Bit/ter-eréss, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Car- 
damine. Baird. 


Bit/ter-ful, a. Full of bitterness. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Bit/ter-ing,n. A bitter compound used in adul- 
terating beer; bittern. 

Bit’/ter-ish, a. Somewhat bitter; bitter in a mod- 
erate degree. Goldsmith. 

Bit/ter-ish-mess, 7. The quality of being moder- 
ately bitter. 

Bit/ter-ly, adv. In a bitter manner; sorrowfully; 
piteously; as, to censure bitterly. 

And he went out, and wept bitterly. Matt. xxvi. 75. 

Syn.—Keenly; sharply; severely; cruelly; painfully ; 
poignantly; angrily. 

Bit/tern,n. [0.& 
Proy. Eng. bitore, 
bittor, bittowr, bit- 
ter, Fr. butor, Sp. 
bitor, butorio, D. 
butoor, L. Lat. bu- 
tio, butor, butorius, 
for N. Lat. botau- 
rus, bostaurus, uate 
taurus, Plin. 10, 42 
57. Cf. BITTOUR. 
(Ornith.) A wa- 
ding-bird of Eu- 
rope, related to the 
herons, called Bo- 
taurus vulgaris 
(Ardea stellaris of 
Linn.). It has long 
legs and neck, and 
stalks among reeds 
and sedge, feeding 
upon fish. It makes 
a singular noise, called by Dryden bumping, and by 
Goldsmith booming. Other species also of the ge- 
nus are called bittern. 

The bittern rising with hollow scream. 

Bit/tern, n. [From bitter.] 

1. The brine which remains in salt works after 
the salt is concreted, haying a bitter taste from the 
muriate of magnesia which it contains. Brande. 

2. A very bitter compound of quassia, cocculus 
indicus, &c., used by fraudulent brewers in adulter- 
ating beer. Cooley. 





<S 


Bittern. 


W. Irving. 
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Bit/ter-ness, n. [From bitte7.] 
1. The state or quality of being bitter, either in 
a literal or figurative sense; an excessive degree of 
implacableness of passions or emotions; keenness 
of reproach or sarcasm; deep distress of mind. 
“Bitterness of anger.” Longfellow. ‘The lip that 
curls with bitterness.” Percival. ' 
I will complain in the bitterness of my soul. Job vii. 11. 
2. Astate of extreme impiety or enmity to God. 
Thou art in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity. 
Acts viii. 23. 
3. Dangerous error, or schism, tending to draw 
persons to apostasy. 
Looking diligently,... 
up trouble you. 
Bit/ter-niit, n. 
amara. 
Bit/ters, n. pl. A liquor, generally spirituous, in 
which bitter herbs or roots are steeped. 
Bit/ter-salt, n. Epsom salt; sulphate of magnesia. 
Bit/ter-spiix, n. A sparry mineral, resembling cal- 
careous spar, but consisting of carbonate of lime and 
carbonate of magnesia. It is the crystallized variety 
of dolomite or magnesian limestone. It is itself 
tasteless; and is called bitter-spar because it con- 
tains magnesia, the soluble salts of which are bit- 
ter. Dana, 
Bit/ter-sweet, n. [Litter and sweet.} (Bot.) A 
species of Solanum (S. dulcamara), a slender, 
climbing plant, whose root, when chewed, produces 
first a bitter, then a sweet taste. S. . Baird. 
Bit/ter-vétch, n. (bitter and vetch.] A genus of 
plants (Orobus), remarkable for their beautiful pa- 
pilionaceous flowers. The tubers of one species (0. 
tuberosus) are in great esteem among the High- 
landers of Scotland, who chew them, when dry, to 
give a bitter relish to their liquors. Loudon. 
Bit/ter-weed, n. (Bot.) A plant, the Ambrosia 
artemisiafolia. 
Bit/ter-wort (-wiirt), n. [bitter and wort.] (Bot.) 
The yellow gentian (Gentiana lutea), which has a 
remarkably bitter taste. 
Bit/tor (bit/tur), 2. [See Brrrern.] (Ornith.) 
Bit/tour The bittern, Dryden. 
Bitts, n. pl. [Dan. bitte, bidding, Fy. bitte, from the 
same root as bite. Cf. Bir, n.] A frame of two 
strong pieces of timber fixed perpendicularly in the 
fore part of a ship, on which to fasten the cables. 
There are also top-sail sheet-bités, paul-bitts, car- 
rick-bitts, &c. Totten. 
Bi-time’, n. Bitumen ;—so written for the sake of 
the rhyme. May. 
Bi-timed’,a. Smeared with bitumen. Shak. 
Bi-tt’/men, 2. [Lat. bitumen, Fr. & It. bitwme, Pg. 
betume, Pr. betum, Sp. betwn.] Mineral pitch, a sub- 
stance having a pitch-like odor, and burning readily 
with a bright flame, without any residue. There 
are many varieties, from liquid naphtha to the 
solid asphaltun, ‘ 
Ger" Naphtha is a clear, yellowish liquid; petroleum 
and mattha are more viscid and of a much darker color; 
asphaitum is solid and brittle, having often a bright econ- 
choidal fracture. The liquid kinds come out from bitu- 
minous rocks, or from clay beds containing coal or lignite. 
The liquid pitch often rises to the surface along with the 
waters of springs. The solid kinds proceed from the 
hardening of the softer by evaporation of volatile parts. 
Bi-ti/mi-nate, v.t. [timp. & p. p. BITUMINATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. BITUMINATING.] [L. Lat. bitemina- 
tus, p. p. of bituminare. See supra.) To impreg- 
nate with bitumen. ‘‘Bitwminated walls of Baby- 
lon.” Feltham. 
Bitii/mi-nif/er-otis, a. [Lat. bitumen, bituminis, 
and ferre, to bear.] Producing bitumen. Kirwan. 
Bi-tii/mi-ni-za/tion, n. [Fr. bituminisation.] The 
process of forming bitumen. Maniell. 
Bi-tii/mi-nize, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BITUMINIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. BITUMINIZING.] [Fr. bituwminiser.] 
To form into or impregnate with bitumen. Lit. Mag. 
Bitt/mi-notis, a. [Fr. biiumineuz, Pr. bituminos, 
Lat. bituminosus.] Having the qualities of bitu- 
men; compounded with bitumen; containing bitu- 
men. ‘Near that bitwminous lake where Sodom 
flamed.” Milton. 
Bituminous limestone, a mineral of a brown or black 
color, when rubbed emitting an unpleasant smell. That 
of Dalmatia is so charged with bitumen that it may be cut 
like soap. Dana.— Bituminous shale, an argillaceous 
shale impregnated with bitumen, often accompanying 
coal. Dana. 
Bi/valve, n. [Fr. bivalve, from 
Lat. bis, twice, and valva, valve. |] 
1. (Zo6l.) A molluscous animal, 
having a shell consisting of two 
parts or valves, joined together by 
an elastic ligament at the cardo, or 
hinge; or a shell consisting of two 
parts, which open and shut. Dana. 
2. (Bot.) A pericarp in which 
the seed-case opens or splits into 


lest any root of bitternese springing 
‘Heb. xii. 15, 


(Bot.) The swamp hickory, Carya 





Bivalve. 


two parts or, valves. Dana. 
Bi/valve, a ([Lat. bis, twice, and Eng, 
Bi/valved, valvular, q.v. See supra.| Hay- 


Bi-vialv/ots, ing two shells or valves which 

Bi-valv/ii-lar, open and shut, as the oyster, or 
two parts or valves which open at maturity, as the 
seed-vessels of certain plants. ‘‘ A bivalved mol- 
lusk.” Dana, ‘A bivalvular or bivalve husk.” 
Loudon. 
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wolf, food, foot; 
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Bi/vault/ed,a. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. vaulted, 
q. v.] Having two vaults or arches, 

Bi/vén’tral, a.. [Lat. bis, twice, and Eng. ventral, 

q. v.] Having two bellies; as, a biventral muscle. 
The biventral lobe of the cerebellum is a ee 
lobe situated behind the amygdala. unglison, 

Biv/i-otts, or Bi/vi-otis (Synop., §130), a. 
bivius ; bis, twice, and via, way.] Having, or lead- 
ing, two ways. “Bivious theorems and Janus-faced 
doctrines.” Browne. 

Biv! oude (biv/wik) (Synop., §130), n. [Fr. bivouac, 
bivac, biouwac, bihouac, from L. Ger. biwake, for H. 

Ger. beiwache, betwacht ; bei, by, near, and wachen, 
to watch, wache, watch, guard; Sp. bivac, vivac, 
vivaque.| (Mil.) (a.) The guard or watch of a whole 
army, as in cases of great danger of surprise or 
attack. (b.) An encampment for the night without 
tents or covering. 

Biv!ouwte (-wik), v. t. [imp. & p. p. BIVOUACKED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. BIVOUACKING.] To watch or be on 
guard, as a whole army; to encamp for the night 
without tents or covering. ‘‘ Determined to bivowac 
there for the night.” Irving. 

Biweekly, a. Occurring once in every two 
weeks. 

Bix!a,n. (Bot.) A genus of South American trees. 
From the red pulp which covers the seeds of the 
B. Orellana is prepared the drug arnotto. Loudon. 

Bix’wort (-wiirt), 2. eons for bickswort ; bick, 
Scot. for bitch.] A plant. 

Biz/an-tine. See BYZANTINE. 

ERi-zarre! (be-ziir’), a. [Fr. bizarre, odd, It. biz- 
zarro, irascible, Sp. bizarro, gallant, brave, liberal, 
a word of Basque-[berian origin.] Odd in manner 
or appearance; fantastical; whimsical; extrava- 
gant. C. Kingsley. 

Blab, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BLABBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BLABBING.] [Ger. blappen, blappern, plappern, O. 
Eng. blabber, to talk idly.] To utter or tell unne- 
cessarily, or in a thoughtless manner; to publish 
secrets or trifles without reserve or discretion. 

And yonder a vile physician blabbing 
The case of his patient. Tennyson. 

Biab, v.i. To talk thoughtlessly or without discre- 
tion; to tattle; to tell tales. ‘‘She must burst or 
blab.” Dryden. 

Blab, n. One who betrays secrets or tells things 
which ought to be kept secret; a babbler; a tell- 
tale. ‘ Avoided as a blab.” Milton. 

For who will open himself to a blab or a babbler. Byron. 


BlAb’ber, n. A tattler; a telltale. 
Blab’/bing, p.a. Telling indiscreetly what ought 
to be concealed; tattling. 
That can not hold his peace and blabbing tongue. Spenser. 


Blick, a. [A-S. blac, blac, black, Icel. blakkr, dark, 
swarthy; Sw. black, Dan. blak, blackish; L. Ger. & 
D. blaken, to burn with a black smoke; A-S. black, 
ink; Icel. blek, Dan. blik, Sw. blick, O. H. Ger. 
plah, L. Ger. black. This word ought not to be con- 
founded with A-S. bldc, Eng. bleak, D. bleek. See 
BLEAK. | 

1. Destitute of light, or incapable of reflecting it; 
of the color of soot or coal; as, bluck cloth. ‘O 
night, with hue so black.” Shak. 

. Inaless literal sense, very dark or gloomy ; as, 
the heavens black with clouds. 
I spy a black, suspicious, threatening cloud. Shak. 

3. (Fig.) Dismal, gloomy, or forbidding, like 
darkness; destitute of moral light or goodness; 
mournful; calamitous; horrible; wicked. ‘‘ This 
day’s black fate.” ‘Black villainy.” ‘ Arise, black 
vengeance,”’ Shak. 

Black and blue, the dark color of a bruise in the flesh, 
which is accompanied with a mixture of blue. ‘t To pinch 
the slatterns black and blue.” Hudibras. — A black sheep, 
one in a family or company who is unlike the rest, and 
roakes trouble. 

Black, ». 1. That which is destitute of light or 
whiteness; the darkest color, or rather a destitu- 
tion of all color; as, a cloth has a good black. 

Black is the badge of hell, the hue of dungeons, and the 
scowl of night. Shak. 

2. A negro; a person whose skin is black. 

3. A black dress, or mourning; as, to be clothed 
in black. 

That was the full time they used to wear blacks for the 
death of their fathers. North. 

Black and white, in writing or print; as, I must have 
that statement in black and white. 

Black, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BLACKED (bIXKt); p. pr. 
& vb. nm. BLACKING.] [A-S. blacjan, ablacjan. See 
BLACK, d., and BLACKEN.] ‘lo make black; to 
blacken; to soil. 

They have their teeth blacked, both men and women, for 
they say a dog hath his teeth white, therefore they will black 
theirs. Hackluyt, 

Black/-iet, mn. [black and act.]| The English stat- 
ute 9 George I., which makes it a felony to appear 
armed in any park or warren, &c., or to hunt or 
steal.deer, &c., with the face blacked or disguised. 

: Blackstone. 

Blick/-iirt, n. [black and art.]  Conjuration; 
magic, 

C2 This name was given in the middle ages to necro- 
mancy, under the idea that the latter term was derived 
from niger, black, instead of vexpés, a dead person, and 
pavreia, divination. Wright. 
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Blick’/a-moor, n. [black and moor,] A negro; a 
black man, 
Ethiop, wench, and blackamoor. 
Black’ball, n. [black and bail.) 7 
1. A composition for blacking shoes, boots, &c. 
2. A ball of black color, used as a negative in 
voting. 
Black’ball, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BLACKBALLED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. BLACKBALLING.] ‘To reject or exclude 
in choosing, by putting black balls into a ballot-box. 


He was blackballed at two clubs in succession. Thackeray. 


Black’bér-ry, n. [black and berry; A-S. blaek- 
berige, O. Eng. blakberye.| The berry of the bram- 
ble, Rubus fruticosus ; a popular name applied to 
different species of the genus Rubus, and their fruit. 
The high blackberry of America is the Rubus villo- 
sus; the low blackberry, the 2. Canadensis ; the 
low bush blackberry of the south, the 2. trivi- 
ais. 

| Black-bind/weed, vn. 


Lamb. 


(Bot.) A twining plant of 


the species Polygonum convolvulus. 
black and bird.| (Ornith.) In Eng- 


Black’bird, n. 
land, a species 
of thrush, the 
Merula musi- 
ca, a singing- 
bird with a fine 
note, but very 
loud. In Amer- 
ica, this name 
is given to dif- 
ferent birds, as 
to the Qwiscu- 
lus versicolor, 
or crow black- 
bird, and to y i) 
the Argelaius Osi : 
phaniceus, or Blackbird (Merula musica). 
Seen blackbird (Sturnus predatorius, Wil- 
son). 

Black’board, n. A board used in schools, &c., for 
writing, drawing lines, and various other purposes 
of instruction. 

Black’-book (27), n. [black and book.] 

1. One of seyeral books of a political character, 
published at different times and for different pur- 
poses ;—so called cither from the color of the bind- 
ing, or from the character of the contents. 

2. A book composed in the twelfth century, con- 
taining a description of the court of exchequer, its 
officers, their ranks and privileges, wages, perqui- 
sites, and jurisdiction, with the revenues of the 
crown, &c. 

3. A book having reference to the English mon- 
asteries, containing details of the enormities prac- 
ticed in religious houses, compiled by order of the 
visitors under Henry VIII., to blacken them, and 
hasten their dissolution. 

4. An ancient book of admiralty law, compiled in 
the reign of Edward III. It has always been deemed 
of the highest authority in matters concerning the 
admiralty. Bouvier. Wharton, 

5. A book kept at a university for the purpose of 
registering crimes and misdemeanors. 

6. Any book which treats of necromancy. 

Blaick’-browed (-broud), a. [black and brow.] 
Having black eyebrows; gloomy; dismal; threaten- 
ing; as, a black-browed gust. Dryden. 

Black’-bry/o-ny, n. [black and bryony.] (Bot.) A 
plant, the Tamus communis. Loudon. 

Black’-eink/er,n, <A disease in turnips and other 
crops, produced by a species of caterpillar. 

Black’/eap, n. [black and cap.) 

1. (Ornith.) A bird of the order Passeres, or war- 
blers, the Curruca atricapilla, or mock-nightingale ; 
so called from its black crown. Baird. 

2. (Cookery.) An apple roasted till black, to be 
served up in a dish of boiled custard. Mason. 

Black’-ekt’tle, mn. [black and cattle.] Cattle of the 
bovine genus reared for slaughter, in distinction 
from dairy-cattle. The term has no reference to 
their color. [/ng.] 

Blick’-chalk (-chawk), n. A mineral of a bluish- 
black color, of aslaty texture, and soiling the fingers 
when handled; a variety of argillaceous slate. Ure, 

Black/-edat,n. A clergyman; familiarly so called, 
as a soldier is sometimes called a red-coat, 

Black’edck, n. [black 
and egeks| (Ornith.) A 
fowl, called also black- 
grouse and black-game, 
the Tetrao tetrix of Lin- 
neeus, 

Blick-etir/rant, 7. 
(Bot.) A garden fruit 
(Ribes nigrum), used for 
jellies, jams, &c., of a 
black color. Loudon. 

ae en black 
and death.| The black fon ete 
plague of the fourteenth — pjackeock (Tetrao tetrix). 
century. 

Black’-driiught (-driift), n. (Med.) A cathartic 
medicine, composed of senna and magnesia. 

Black’-drép, nn. [Gutte@ nigra, Acetum opii.) A 
liquid preparation of opium in vinegar. Dwnglison. 

Black’-éa/gle (-@/gl), n. [black and eagle.] (Or- 
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BLACK-LETTER 


nith.) In Scotland, the Falco fulvus, the white-tailed 
eagle of Edwards. 
Black’-tarth (-@rth), n. 
color. Woodward. 
Black/en (blik’/n), v. t. [imp. & p. p. BLACKENED; 
ee & vb. 2. BLACKENING.| [See BLACK, v. t.] 
. To make or render black. 


Mold; earth of a dark 


While the long funerals blacken all the way. Pope. 
2. To make dark; to darken; to cloud. ‘Black- 
ened the whole heavens.” South. 


3. To sully, as reputation; to make infamous; as, 
vice blackens the character. ‘‘To blacken and dis- 
credit in every way all those who did not hold to 
their faction.” Burke, 

Blaick‘en, v.i. To grow black or dark, 

Black’en-er, n. One who blackens. 

Black’-eyed (-id),a. Having black eyes. Dryden. 

Black’-faced (-fast),@. Havingablack face. Shak. 

Black/fish, n. [black and jish.] 

1. A fish caught on the rocky shores of New Eng- 
land; the tautog ( Tautoga Americana). 

2. A small kind of whale, about twenty feet long. 
Black/-flag, ». The flag of a pirate. W. Scott. 
Black’-flix, n. pple and flux.) A mixture of 

carbonate of potash and charcoal, obtained by def- 
lagrating tartar with halfits weight of niter. Brande. 

Black’-fdr/est, n. [black and forest.) A forest 
in Germany, in Swabia; a part of the ancient Her- 
cynian forest. 

Black’-fri/ar,n. (Zccl.) A friar of the Dominican 
order, called also Predicants and Preaching friars ; 
in France, Jacobins. 

Black’-grass, n. 
Juncus bulbosus. 

Black’guird (blig/giird), n. [It originally meant 
the guard of the devil; thence, a fit attendant on the 
devil, and then a dirty fellow of the meanest kind. 
Stanihurst’s Descript. of Ireland: ‘‘ They are taken 
for no better than rakehells, or the devil’s blacke 
guarde.” Fuller’s Holy War: ‘‘ A lamentable case, 
that the devil’s black guard should be God’s sol- 
diers.” Howard’s Defens., 1583: ‘The devil and 
his blacke guard.” | 

1. Originally, the scullions and lower menials of 
a court, who, in a remoyal from one residence to 
another, had charge of the kitchen utensils, &c., and 
being smutted by them, were jocularly called the 
“black guard.” ‘Next unto whom goeth the 
black guard and kitchenry.” Holland. ‘A lousy 
slave, that rode with the black guard in the duke’s 
carriage, ’mongst spits and dripping-pans.” JVebster. 
“One o? the black guard had his hand in my ves- 
try.” B. Jonson. 

2. Hence, a person of low character, accustomed 
to use scurrilous language, or to treat others with 
foul abuse. 

Black’ guiird (blig/gitrd), v.t. [imp. & p. p. BLACK- 
GUARDED; p. pr. & vb. 2. BLACKGUARDING.|] To 
revile in scurrilous language. [ZLow.] 

Black’guiird, a. Scurrilous; abusive; as, black- 
guard language. 

Thou art some paltry, blackguard sprite, 
Condemned to drudgery in the night. TTudibras. 

Black’/guiird-ism,7. The conduct or language of 
a blackguard. 

Black’/guiird-ly, adv. In the manner of a black- 
guard; abusively; villainously. 

Black’-gtim, n. An American tree, of the genus 
Nyssa (N. multiflora), growing south of Philadel- 
phia. The wood is solid, and not apt to split, and 
hence is used for the naves or hubs of wheels, and 
in ship-building. Gardner. 

Black’-heirt/ed, a, Having a black or malignant 
heart. 

Black/ing, n. <A preparation used for blacking 
shoes, boots, &c., variously made; any factitious 
matter for making things black. 

Black/ish, a. Somewhat black; moderately black 
or dark. 

Beyond the River Ganges... the people are caught with the 
sun, and begin to be blackish; but yet not all out so sunburnt 
and black indeed as the Moors and Ethiopians. Holland. 

Blaick’-jack, n. 1. A mineral, called also false 
galena. Itis an ore, the sulphuret of zinc, consist- 
ing of sulphur, zinc, and a little iron; zine-blende, 

2. A leathern cup or can for beer. [ Obs.] 

There’s a Dead-sea of drink i’ the cellar, in which goodly 
vessels lie wrecked; and in the middle of this deluge appear 
the tops of flagons and black-jacks, like churches drowned 
i’ th’ marshes. Beau. & Fl, 

3. (Bot.) The Quercus nigra, or barren oak. 
Black-léad/ (-léd/), n. A mineral of a dark steel- 

gray color, and of a scaly texture, composed of car- 
bon, with sometimes a small portion of iron; plum- 
bago; graphite. 

(= The name, dlack-lead, is improper, as the mineral 
contains no lead. 

Black/lég,n. 1. A notorious gambler and cheat. 

2. A disease among calves and sheep. It is asort 
of jetly which settles in the legs, and sometimes in 
the neck. [ng.] 

Blaick’-lét/ter, n. The old English or modern 
Gothic letter, in which the early English manu- 
scripts were written, and the first English books 
were printed. 

Black’-lét/ter, a. 1. Written or printed in black- 
letter; as, a black-letter manuscript or book. ‘‘ The 
black-letter pages of our chronicles.” Hugh Miller. 


A coarse grass of the species 
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BLACKLY 


2. Studious of books in black-letter; that is, of 


old books, 
Kemble a black-letter man! 
Black/ly, adv. Darkly; atrociously. 
Black’/-mail, n. 1. A certain rate of money, corn, 
cattle, or other thing, anciently paid, in the north of 
England and south of Scotland, to certain men, who 
were allied to robbers, to be by them protected from 
pillage. ‘‘To levy black-mail.” IV. Scott. 
2. Extortion of money from a person by threats 
of accusation or exposure, or of opposition in the 
public prints. [U. S.] Bartlett, 
3. Black-rent, or rents paid in corn or flesh. 
Black-miir’/tin, n. <A bird (Cypselus apus) belong- 
ing to a sub-family of the swallows. 8S. #. Baird. 
Black’-Mon/day (-mtin/dy), 2. [black and Mon- 
day. 
ait Tr atker Monday, so called from the severity of 
that day in 1360, which was so unusual that many 
of Edward III.’s soldiers, then before Paris, died 
from the cold. Stow. 
Then it was not for nothing that my nose fell a bleeding on 
Black-Monday last. Shak. 
2. The first Monday after the holidays ; — so 
called by English school-boys. Malliwell. 
Biack’/-monk (-mtink), n. Once of the Benedictine 
monks. 
Biack’moor, n. 


Boaden. 


See BLACKAMOOR. 
Black’-mdss, n. (Bot.) A plant of the pine-apple 
family, the Tillandria usneoides. Baird, 
Bilack’-mouthed, a. Using foul or scurrilous lan- 
guage. Killingbeck. 
Black/’/ness,n. The quality of being black; black 
color; darkness; atrociousness or enormity in wick- 
edness. ‘‘ They’re darker now than blackness.” 


Donne. 
How many worthy peti ocd bloods were shed 
To keep his bed of blackness unlaid ope! Shak. 

Black-90’/eher, n. <A variety of the mineral black, 
combined with iron and alluvial clay. Weale. 

Blick-Oat/-grass, n. (Bot.) A kind of feather- 
grass, the Stipa avenacea. 

Biack’-pig/ment, n. A very fine, light, carbona- 
ceous substance, or lamp-black; prepared chiefly 
for the manufacture of printers’ ink. By a recent 
process, it is obtained by burning common coal- 
tar. Ure. 

Blaeck’-pud’ding, n. A kind of sausage made of 
blood, suet, &c. 

And fut black-puddings, — proper food 
For warriors, who delight in blood. HTudibras. 

Blick’-réd, n. eg and rod.] The usher be- 
longing to the order of the Garter; so called from 
the black rod which he carries. He is of the king’s 
chamber, and usher of parliament. [#ng.] Cowell. 

Black’/root, n. (Bot.) A plant of an intense bitter 
taste, the Aletris furinosa, 

Black/rist, n. A disease of wheat, in which a 
black, moist matter is deposited in the fissure of the 
grain. 

Blacks, 7. pl. 1. The name of a kind of ink used 
in copper-plate printing, prepared from the charred 
husks of the grape, and residue of the wine-press. 

Simmonds, 
2. Mourning garments. [Obs.] 
Should I not put on dlacks when each one here 
Comes with his cypress, and devotes a tear? Herrick. 

Black’-sil/ver, ». A mineral, called also brittle 

silver ore, consisting of silver, antimony, and sul- 
»hur. 

Rikck/smith, n, [black and smith.] A smith who 
works in iron, and makes iron utensils; an iron- 
smith. 

Biack’-snuke, n A 
serpent of a black color; 
two species are found in 
America. The Coluber 
constrictor is sometimes 
six feet long, and the C. 
Alleghaniensis seven or 
eight feet long. 


Black/-straip,n. 1.A  ~“~=SSkRqu = 
mixture of spirituous ee Re 


liquor and molasses, constrictor). 
Molly, dear, no blackstrap to-night; switchel, or ginger-pop. 
. udd, 
Bak name given by the English sailors to the 
common wines of the Mediterranean, Bartlett. 

Black/tail, n. [black and tail.) (Ichth.) A kind 
of perch, called also a ruff’ or pope; the Acerina 
cornua. 

Blick/thorn,n. [black and thorn.] (Bot.) (a) A 
species of Prunus, called sloe (P. spinosa). It 
grows ten or twelve feet high, very branchy, armed 
with sharp, strong spines, and bearing small, black 
cherries. (6.) A species of Crataegus (C. tomento- 
Sd). Both are used for hedges, 

Black’tin, n. [black and tin.) Tin ore, when 
dressed, stamped, and washed, ready for melting. 
It is the ore comminuted by beating into a black 
powder, like fine sand. 

Black’-tréssed (-trést), a. Having black tresses. 

es W. Scott. 

Black’-vis/aged (-viz'ajd), a, Having a dark vis- 
age or appearance, Marston. 

Black’-v6m ‘it, n. A copious vomiting of dark- 
colored matter; or the substance so discharged ; one 
of the most fatal symptoms in yellow fever. 





Blick’/-wal/nut, n. A well-known American tree 
(Juglans nigra), the wood of which is of a dark 
color, forming a beautiful material for cabinet-work. 

Black’-wash, n. 1. A lotion made by mingling 
calomel and lime-water. 

2. Any thing that blackens, as opposed to white- 
wash. 

To remove as far as he can the modern layers of black-wash, 
and let the man himself, fair or foul, be’seen. C. Kingsley. 

Black’ wa/ter, n. A disease of sheep. Farm. Eneyc. 

Black/’witch, ». (ot.) A noxious weed, the 
marsh couch-grass (Agrostis alba). 

Black’-work (-wiirk), 2. [black and work.| Iron 
wrought by blacksmiths; so called in distinction 
from that wrought by whitesmiths. 

Blad/der, n. [A-S. bladre, bliiddre, Icel. bladhra, 
bledhra, Sw. bltidra, Dan. blire, D. blaar, O. TH. 
Ger. blatara, the bladder in the body of animals, N. 
H. Ger. blatter, blister, pustule. ‘’he root is A-8, 
blawan, O. H. Ger. bladhan, blajan, to blow, flare. 
Cf. Ger. blase, bladder, from blasen, to blow. ] 

1. (Anat.) A bag or sac in animals, which serves 
as the receptacle of some seereted fluid; as, the uri- 
nary bladder, the gall bladder ; — applied especially 
to the urinary bladder, either within the animal, or 
when taken out and inflated with air. 

2. Any vesicle or blister, especially if filled with 
air, or a thin, watery liquor. 

3. (Bot.) A distended, membranaceous pericarp. 

4. (fig.) Any thing inflated, empty, or unsound. 
“To swim with bladders of philosophy.”? Rochester. 

Blad/der, v.t, 1. To swell or puff up, as a blad- 
der with air. 

A hollow globe of glass, that long before 
She full of emptiness had bladdered. Fletcher, 

2. To put up in bladders; as, bladdered lard. 

Blad/der-nit, ) n. [bladder and nut, tree.) ( Bot.) 

Blad/der-tree, A genus of plants, with the 
generic name Staphylea. Loudon. 

Blad/der-pid,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Ves- 
tcaria, 

Blad/der-sén’na, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants 
with membranous, inflated pods; Colutea, 

Blad/der-wort (-wirt), 2. (Bot.) A family of 
marshy, herbaceous plants, of the genus Utricula- 


Tit. Baird. 
BlaAd/der-wriick (-rik), n. (Bot.) The common 
leathery sea-weed (Fucus vesiculosus). Wright. 


Blad/der-y, a. Resembling a bladder; containing 
bladders. 

Blade, xn. [A-S. bled, that which springs forth, as 
a shoot, branch, leaf, fruit; O.8., D., Dan., & Sw. 
blad ; Icel. bladh; O. H. Ger. plat; M.H. Ger. blat ; 
N. H. Ger. bdlatt, leaf.] 

1. Properly, the leaf, or flat part of the leaf, of 
any plant, especially of gramineous plants;—the 
term is sometimes applied to the spire of grasses. 
“The crimson dulse... with its waving blade of 

reen.” Percival. 

2 The cutting part of an instrument, as the blade 
of a knife or sword, so named from its thinness and 
length or breadth. 

3. The broad part of an oar. 

4. (Anat.) The scapula, or scapular bone. It is 
the broad, upper bone of the shoulder, and is so 
called from its resemblance to a blade or leaf, 

Atrides’ lance did gore 
Pylemen’s shoulder, in the blade. Chapman. 

5. A bright, sharp-witted, dashing fellow, or one 

who assumes to be such; a rake. 
He saw a turnkey in a trice 


Fetter a troublesome blade, Coleridge. 
Blade, v.¢. To furnish with a blade, 
Blade,v.i. To.have a blade. 
As sweet a plant, as fair a flower, is faded 
As ever in the Muses’ garden Uladed. Fletcher. 


Blade/-bone, n. 
the shoulder. 
Blaid/ed, p.p. 1. Having a blade or blades. It may 
be used of blade in the sense of a leaf, a spire, or 
phe Cae part of an instrument; as, a two-bladed 
nife, 


The scapula, or upper bone in 


Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass. Shak. 
2. (Min.) Composed of long and narrow plates, 
like the blade of a knife. 
Blade’/smith, n. A sword cutler, [0bs.] 
Blite (bla), n. 1. A thin plate or scale. [Scot.] 
2. A rough part of wood, &c., left in boring or 
sawing. [/Scot.] Jamieson. 
Blain, n. [A-S. blegen; Dan. blegn; D. blein; Icel. 
blina ; root A-S, blawan, to blow, flare. See BLAD- 
DER. 
le An inflammatory swelling or sore; a pustule; 
a blister. 
Botches and blains must all his flesh imboss. Milton, 
2. (Far.) A bladder growing on the root of the 
tongue, against the windpipe, which swells so as to 
stop the breath, White. 
Blam/a-ble, a. [Fr. bla@mable.] Deserving of cen- 
sure; faulty; culpable; reprehensible. 
Blam/a-ble-ness, n. The state of being worthy of 
censure; culpableness; fault. Whitlock. 
Blam/a-bly, adv. In a manner deserving of cen- 
sure; culpably. 
Blime,v.t. [imp.& p.p. BLAMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BLAMING.] [Fr. bla@mer; O. Fr. blasmer; Pr.& O. 
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BLANCHER 


to speak ill, to slander, to blaspheme, See BLAS. 
PHEME. ] 

1. To censure; to express disapprobation of; to 
find fault with. ‘‘ We have none to blame but our- 
selves.” i Tillotson. 

2. To bring reproach upon; to blemish; to injure, 
[Obs.] See BLEMISH. ‘ 

She blamed her noble blood. Spenser. 
Blame, n. [Fr. blame; 0. Fr. & Pr. blasme; O. Sp. 
blasmo ; It. biasimo. See supra.} 

1. An expression of disapprobation for something — 
deemed to be wrong; imputation of fault; censure; 
reprehension. 

Let me bear the blame forever. Gen. xiiii. 9. 

2. That which is deserving of censure or disap- 
probation; fault; crime; sin. 6 

That we should be holy and without blame before him in 
ove. Eph. i. 

3. Hurt; injury. [Obs.] 

And, glancing down his shield, from blame him fairly blest. 

enser. 

tx Blame, in the phrase, He is to blame, signifies 
blamable, to be blamed. Too blame, in some old authors, 
is probably a corruption founded on mistake. Nares. 
You were to blame, I must be plain with you. Shak. 


I were too blame if I should not tell thee any thing. 
Menechemus, O. Pl. 


Syn.—Censure; reprehension; condemnation; re- 
proach; fault; sin; crime; wrong-doing. “ 
Blame’ful, a, Faulty; meriting blame; reprehen- 


sible. Shak. 
Blime/ful-ly, ad. In a blameful manner; faultily; 
blamably. : 


Bldme/ful-ness,n. State of being blameful. 
Blame/tess, a, Without fault; innocent; guiltless; 
not meriting censure. 
A bishop then must be blameless. 1 Tim. iii. 2. 
Sometimes followed by of. ‘‘Blameless still of 
arts that polish to deprave.” Mallet. 
We will be Wlameless of this thine oath. Josh. ii. 17. 
Syn.—BLaMe.ess, SvorLess, FAULTLESS, STAIN- 
Less. We speak of a thing as blameless when it is free 
from diame, or the just imputation of fault; as, a blame- 
less life or character. The others are stronger. We speak 
of a thing as faultless, stainless, or spotless, only when we 
mean that it is absolutely without fault or blemish; as, a 
spotless or stainless reputation; a faultless course of con- 
duct. The last three words apply only to the general 
character, while blameless may be used in reference to 
particular points; as, in this transaction he was wholly 
lameless. We also apply faultless to personal appear- 
ance; as, a faultless tigure; which can not be done in 
respect to any of the other words. 
Blame/less-ly, adv. Innocently; without fault or 
crime. 
Blime/less-ness, n, 
fault or blame. 
Blam/er,n. One who blames, finds fault, or cen- 
sures, 
Blame/wor-thi-ness (-wfir-), n. The quality of 
deserving censure; fault; blamableness. 
Blame/wor-thy (-wfr-), a [blame and worthy.] 
Deserving blame; censurable; culpable; reprehen- 
sible. 
Blane/ard,n. [Fr. blanchard, from blanc, white.]} 
A kind of linen cloth manufactured in Normandy, 


Innocence; freedom from 


so called because the thread is half blanched before 


it is woven. 

Blanch, v. t. [inp. & p. p. BLANCHED (blancht); 
p. pr. & vb. n. BLANCHING.] [Fr. blanchir, from 
blanc, white; Py. blanchir, blanquir. Cf. BLANK.] 

1. To take out the color, and make white; to 
whiten ; to make blank. ‘‘Llanched locks.” W. Scott. 
Keep the natural ruby of your cheeks : 
When mine are blanched with fear. Shak. 
2. To make white by stripping off the peel; as, 
to blanch almonds. Wiseman, 
3. (Gardening.) To whiten by excluding the light, 
as the stalks or leaves of plants, by earthing them 
up or tying them together. Brande, 
4. (I’ig.) To whiten; to give a favorable appear- 
ance; to slur; to pass over, 
Blanch over the blackest and most absurd things in the 
world. Villotson. 
5. To avoid, as from fear; to evade. See BLENCH. 
Ifs and ands to qualify the words of treason, whereby every 
man might express his malice and blanch his danger. Bacon. 
I suppose you will not blanch Paris in your way. 
Reliquice Wottoniance. 
Syn.—To Biancu, WHITEN. To whiten is the ge- 
neric term, denoting, to render white; as, to whiten the 
walls of a room; whited sepulchers. Usually (though not 
of necessity) this is supposed to be done by superinducing 
a white color upon the object in question. To blanch is 
to whiten by the removal of coloring matter; as, to blanch 
linen, to blanch almonds. So the cheek is blanched by 
fear, i. e., by the withdrawal of the blood, which leaves 
it white. 
And sin’s black dye seems blanched by age to virtue. Dryden. 
Striking her cliff, the storm confirms her power; 
The waves but whiten her triumphant shore. Prior. 

Blanch, v. i. 1. To grow or become white; as, his 
cheek blanched with fear ; the rose blanches in the sun, 

2. To evade, to shift; to speak softly. [ Obs.] 
Books will speak plain, when counselors blanch. Lacon. 

Blin/’/chard Lithe. [From the inventor.] A 
lathe for turning irregular forms, such as shoe-lasts 
or gun-stocks. 


Sp. blasmar ; It. biasimare, from Gr. Bdacdypety, | Blameh/er, n. 1. One who blanches or whitens. 
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BLANCH-HOLDING 


2. One who anneals and cleanses money, 

3. One who hinders or turns aside. [Obds.] a 

And so even now hath he divers blanchers belonging to the 
market, to letand stop the light of the gospel. are 

4. Any thing round a wood to keep the deer in it, 
or a person employed for the same purpose. [Obs.] 

Zelmane was like one that stood in a tree waiting a good oc- 
easion to shoot, and Gynecia a blancher which kept the dearest 
deer from her. Sidney. 

Blanch/-hold/ing, nn. (Zaw.) A tenure by which 
the tenant is bound to pay only an elusory yearly 
duty, as a penny or some small article, to his supe- 
rior, as an acknowledgment of his right —a mode 
not unfrequent in Scotland. Erskine. 

Blanch-im/e-ter, n. [Eng. blanch, and Gr. pérpov, 
measure.] An instrument for measuring the bleach- 

_ing power of chloride of lime and potash. Ure. 

Blanch/ing, ». 1. The act of whitening; the op- 
eration of giving a peculiar luster and brightness to 
pieces of silyer about to be coined, and not yet 
stamped, by means of acids, heat, &c. 

- Q. The covering of iron plates with a thin coat of 
tin, 

3. (Gardening.) The process of whitening the 
stalks or leaves of plants, by earthing them up, or 
tying them together, so as to exclude the light or di- 
minish its intensity; etiolation. 

Blanch/ing-lig/uor (-lik/ur), ». The solution of 
chloride of lime for bleaching ; — called by workmen 


chemic. Porter, 
Blanc-mange!’ ) (blo-ménj’) (Synop., § 180), ». 
Blanc-man’ger {Fr., lit. white food, from 


blanc, white, and manger, to eat.] (Cookery.) A 
preparation of dissolved isinglass, or sea-moss, milk, 
sugar, cinnamon, &c., boiled into a thick consistence, 
Bland, a. ([Lat. blandus.] Mild; soft; gentle; as, 
bland words; bland zephyrs; producing a pleasing 
impression by soft or soothing qualities, ‘* Exhila- 


rating vapor bland.” Milton. 
Blan-dia/tion, n. [Lat. blanditia, blandities, from 
blandus. See supra.] Gross flattery. [Ods.] 


Blan-dil/o-quence, n. eo blandiloquentia ; 
blandiloguus, speaking mildly; blandws, mild, and 
loqui, to epesk | Fair, mild, flattering speech. [ Obs. ] 

Biland/ish,v.t. [imp.& p.p. BLANDISHED; Dp. pr. 
& vb.n. BLANDISHING.] [O. Eng. blandise, O. Fr., 
Pr., & O. Sp. blandir, It. blandire, Lat. blandiri, 
from blandus, mild, flattering.] To flatter by kind 
words or affectionate actions; to soften; to caress, 

Mustering all her wiles, 
: With blandished parleys. Milton. 

Bland/ish, v. i. To assume a flattering or cour- 
teous manner; to act or speak affectionately, or ca- 
ressingly,. Drayton. 

Blaind/ish-er, n. One who flatters with soft words. 

Blind/ish-ing,n. Blandishment. Sir 7. More. 

Bland/ish-ment, n. Words or actions expressive 
of affection or kindness, and tending to win the 
heart; artful caresses. ‘‘An accent very low in 
blandishment.” Tennyson. ‘‘Cowering low with 
blandishment.” Milton. 

Bilaind/ness, n. State or quality of being bland. 

Blank, a. [Fr. & Pr. blanc, Sp. blanco, Pg. branco, 
It. bianco, from Ger. blank, shining, bright, white, 
Icel. blankr, Dan., Sw., & D. blank, allied to Ger, 
blinken, to shine, glitter. ] 

1. Of a white or pale color, ‘To the blank moon 
Her oflice they prescribed.” Milton. 

2. Hence, pale from fear or terror ; confused ; con- 
founded; dispirited; dejected. 


Adam... 
Astonied stood, and blank. Dilton. 

8. Lacking something usual or essential to com- 

leteness; void; empty; as, blank paper; a blank 

ook; a blank wall; a blank ballot. 

4. Without mixture with any thing else; pure; 
unmingled; mere; as, blank uncertainty, ‘Blank 
stupidity.” Percival, 

Biank bar (Lav), a plea put in to oblige the plaintiff in 
an action of trespass to assign the certain place where 
the trespass was committed; — the same as common bar. 
Bouvier. — Blank cartridge, a cartridge filled with pow- 
der, but without ball.— Liank deed, or document ot any 
kind (Law), the customary form of such deed or docu- 
ment, generally in print, with vacant spaces for inserting 
names, dates, boundaries, or other special matters. — 
Blank door (Arch.), a depression in a wall made so as to 
resemble a door. — Blank tndorsement (Law), one which 
omits the name of the person in whose favor it is made; 
it is usually made by writing the name of the indorser on 
the back of the bill. Bouvier. — Blank tire (Mech.), a tire 
without a flange. — Blank verse, verse or poetry without 
rhyme; partieularly the heroic verse of five fect without 
rhyme. — Blank window, a depression in a wall resem- 
bling a window. 

Blank, mn. 1. Any void space; a void space on pa- 
per, or in any written instrument. 

I can not write a paper full, as 4 used to do; and yet I will 
not forgive a blank of half an inch from you. Swift. 

2. A lot by which nothing is gained; a ticket in 
a lottery on which no prize is indicated. 

In Fortune’s lottery lies 
A heap of blanks, like this, for one small prize. Dryden. 

3. A paper unwritten; a paper without marks or 
characters; a blank ballot. 

The freemen signified their approbation by an inscribed 
vote, and their dissent by a blank. Palfrey. 
_ 4. A paper containing the substance of a legal 
instrument, as a deed, release, writ, or execution, 
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with vacant spaces left to be filled with names, date, 
descriptions, &c, 

5. The point of a target at which aim is taken, 
marked with a white spot; hence, the object to 
which any thing is directed. 

Let me still remain the true blank of thine eye. Shak. 

6. Aim; shot. [Obs.] Shak. 

7. Asmall copper coin formerly currentin France, 
at the rate of 5 deniers Tournois. 

8. (Mech.) A piece of metal prepared to be made 
into something by a further operation, as a coin, 
a woodscrew, nuts, &c. 

Blink, v.t. 1. To make void; to annul. . Spenser. 

2. To deprive of color, the index of health and 
spirits; to damp the spirits; to dispirit or confuse. 
“Phat blanks the face of joy.” Shak. 

Blank/et, n. [Fr. blanchet, a woolen waistcoat or 
shirt, the blanket of a printing-press; blanqwette, a 
kind of white pear, from blanc, white. See BLANK. ] 

1. A coarse, loosely woven cover, usually of wool, 
for beds, horses, &c., to protect from cold; some- 
times worn around the shoulders. 

2. (Print.) Woolen cloth, or white baize, to lay 
between the tympans. 

3. A kind of pear, sometimes called, after the 
French, blanquet. 

t= The use of blankets formerly as curtains in thea- 
ters explains the following figure of Shakespeare. Nares. 

Nor heaven ee through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, Hold, hold. Macbeth i. 5. 
Blank/et, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BLANKETED; p, pr. 
& vb. n, BLANKETING. | 

1. To cover with a blanket, “Vl... blanket 
my loins.” Shak. 

2. To toss in a blanket by way of punishment. 

We'll have our men blanket ’em i’ the hall. ZB. Jonson. 
Blank/et-ing,. 1. Cloth for blankets. 

2. The punishment of tossing in a blanket, 

That affair of the blanketing happened to thee for the fault 
thou wast guilty of. Smollett. 

Blank/ly, adv. Inablank manner; with paleness 
or confusion. 
Biank/ness, n. 

confusion. 
Blan-quitte! (blang-ktt/), n. [Fr. blanquette, from 

blanc, white.] (Cookery.) A white fricassee. 
Blare,v.i. [Ger. blarren, blirren, pliirren, bliiren, 

D. blaren, to bleat, to cry, weep.] To sound loudly ; 


State of being blank ; vacancy; 


toroar, ‘‘ The trumpet blared.” Tennyson. 
Blare, ». 1. Roar; noise; loud sound. “ With 
blare of bugle.” Tennyson. 
And sigh for battle’s blare. Barlow. 


And his ears are stunned with the thundering blare. Drake, 

2. A small copper coin of Berne, nearly of the 
same value as the batz. 

Blir/ney, n. [Cf. Ir. bladar, bladaireacht, flattery.] 
Smooth, deceitful talk; flattery. [Zrish.] 

Blar/ney, v. ¢. To influence by blarney; to de- 
ceive or flatter by smooth talk. ‘‘Blarneyed the 
landlord.” Irving. 

Blas-phéme’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. BLASPHEMED ; 
p. pr. & vb, nN. BLASPHEMING.] [Fr. blasphémer, 
Pr. blasfemar, Lat. blasphemare, Gr. Bachnpety. 
The first syllable, @\ac, stands for GAaW, from B)a- 
Wis, damage, injury, from @Aarrevv, to damage; the 
last syllable is the Gr. @nyt, I say, I speak.] 

1. To speak of the Supreme Being in terms of 
impious irreverence; to revile or speak reproach- 
fully of God, Christ, or the Holy Spirit. 

So Dagon shall be magnified, and God, 
Besides whom is no God, compared with idols, 
Disglorified, blasphemed, and had in scorn. Dilton. 

2. To speak wickedly of; to utter abuse or cal- 

umny against; to speak reproachfully of. 
You do blaspheme the good in mocking me. 
Blas-phéme’, v.i. To utter blasphemy. 

Skeptics may wrangle, and mockers may blaspheme. Beattie. 

He that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost-hath never 
forgiveness. Mark iii. 29. 

Blas-phém/er, 2. One who blasphemes; one who 
speaks of God in impious and irreverent terms, 
Should each blasphemer quite escape the rod, 
Because the insult’s not to man, but God? Pope. 
Blas/phe-mois, a. [Gr. Prdchnyos, Lat. blasphe- 
mus.| Containing blasphemy; wickedly calumni- 
ous; impiously irreverent or reproachful toward 


Shak, 


God. ‘‘Blasphemous publications.” Porteus, 
Nor from the holy one of heaven 2 
Refrained his tongue blasphemous. Milton. 


(=~ Formerly this word was accented on the second 
syllable, as in the above example. 
Blas’/phe-mots-ly, adv. With impious irrever- 
ence to God; in a blasphemous manner, 
The Blessed Virgin,... whom they blasphemoustly call the 
Queen of Heaven. illotson. 
Blas/phe-my,n. [Gr. Gdacdnpia, Lat. blasphemia, 
Fr. blasphéme.] An indignity offered to God by 
words or writing ; reproachful, contemptuous, or 
irreverent words uttered impiously against God. 
t=" “Blasphemy is to attribute to God that which is 
contrary to his nature, and does not belong to him, and to 
deny what does. ‘This offense has been enlarged in most 
of the United States by statutory provision. In England 
all blasphemies against God, the Christian religion, the 
Holy Seriptures, and malicious revilings of the estab- 
lished church, are punishable by indictment.’ Bowvier. 
In some Catholic countries the crime of blasphemy in- 
cludes speaking evil of the Virgin Mary and the saints. 














BLATANT 


In the middle ages, blasphemy was used to denote simply 
the blaming or condemning of a person or thing. Among 
the Greeks, to blaspheme was to use words of ill omen, 
which they were careful to avoid. 

Blast,n. [A-8. blest, a puff of wind, a blowing, 
burning, from bl@san, to blow, flare; O. H. Ger. 
blast, a blowing, frorh bldsan, to blow, Goth. blesan, 
Icel. blastr, Dan. blaest, Sw. blést.] 

1. Literally, a blowing; a violent movement of 


the air, a destructive or pernicious wind. “The 
eagle rode the rising blast.” Byron. 


And see where surly Winter passes off, 
Far to the north, and calls his ruftian blasts ; 
His blasts obey, and quit the howling hill. Thomson. 

2. A forcible stream of air from an orifice, as of 
bellows, the mouth, &c.; and hence, the blowing 
necessary to melt the supply of ore in a furnace; 
as, to melt so many tons of iron at a blast. 

Ere long enforced to breathe his utmost blast. Spenser. 

ts The terms hot-blast and cold-blast are employed to 

designate whether the current is heated or not heated, 
before entering the furnace. 

3. The exhaust steam from an engine, driving a 
column of air out of a boiler chimney, and creating 
a partial vacuum in the smoke-box, toward which 
the external air is forced by its own weight, thus 
creating an intense draught through the fire; also, 
any draught produced by the blast. [See Zlust. of 
Boiler. 

4. The sound made by blowing a wind ‘instru- 
ment; strictly, the sound produced at one breath. 
* One blast upon his bugle-horn Were worth a thou- 
sand men.” JV. Scott, ‘ The blast of triumph o’er 
thy grave.” Bryant. 

5. The rending of bodies, as rocks, &c., by the 
explosion of gunpowder, or the charge used for this 
purpose. ‘‘ Large blasts are often used.” Yomlinson. 

6. A sudden, pernicious effect, as if by a noxious 
wind, especially on animals and plants; a blight. 
“ By the blast of God they perish.” Job iv, 9, ‘‘ De- 
struction’s blast.” Shak. 

7. A flatulent disease of sheep. 

Blast, v.t._ [imp. & p. p. BLASTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BLASTING.] [A-S,. blestan, from blest. See supra.) 

1. To injure, as by a noxious wind; to cause to 
wither; to check growth and prevent fruit-bearing 
by some pernicious influence; to blight. ‘Seven 
thin ears, and blasted with the east wind.” Gen. 
xli.6. ‘‘ Upon this blasted heath.” Shak. 

2. Hence, to affect with some sudden violence, 
plague, calamity, or destructive influence, which 
destroys or causes to fail; as, to blast pride or 
hopes. ‘Tl cross it, though it blast me.” Shak. 
“Blasted with excess of light.” Gray. 

3. To confound, or strike with force, by a loud 
blast or din, 

Trumpeters, with brazen din, blast you the city’s ears. Shak. 


4. To rend open by an explosion of gunpowder, 
The blasted quarry thunders, heard remote. Wordsworth. 


Blast, v.n. To be blighted or withered, 
Blasting in the bud, 
Losing his verdure even in the prime. Shak. 

Blast/ed, a. Confounded; accursed; detestable ;— 
a vulgar term of imprecation, ‘‘Some of her own 
blasted gipsies.” IW. Scott. 

Blas-téma,n. [Gr. Bd\aornpa, bud, sprout.] 

1. (Bot.) The embryo in a seed apart from the 
cotyledon. 

2. (Zodl.) The primitive basis of an organ yet un- 
formed, from which it proceeds or grows, ‘ The 
blastema of bone is a sub-transparent glairy matter, 
containing a multitude of minute corpuscles.” Owen. 

Blas-té/mal, a. Pertaining to the rudimental mass 
of an organ in its state of formation; rudimentary, 

Blast/er, n. One who blasts or destroys. 

Blast/-ffir/nace, n. (Mech.) A furnace for smelt- 
ing ores, in which the supply of air is furnished by 
a powerful bellows, or other pneumatic apparatus. 

Blast/-hole, n. A hole in the bottom of a pump, 
through which water enters. Mining Journal. 

Blast/ing, p.a. Affecting with injury or blight; de- 
structive. ‘A blasting .... breath.” Shak. 

Blast/ing,n. A blast; destruction by a pernicious 
cause. ‘ I have smitten you with blasting and mil- 
dew.” Amos iv. 9. 

Blast/ment, n. Blast; sudden stroke of some 
destructive cause, [Obs.] ‘‘Contagious Ddlast- 
ments.” Shak. 

Blast/-n6z/zle, )2. The fixed or variable orifice 

Blast’-dr/i-fic¢e, in the delivery end of a blast- 
pipe. 

Bixs/to-ekr’pois, a. [From Gr. B\acrés, sprout, 
germ, and xaprés, fruit.] (Bot.) Germinating in- 
side the pericarp, as the mangrove. Brande. 

Blas/to-dérm, n. [Gr. Bdaorés, germ, and déppa, 


skin.] ‘The membrane in an oyum inclosing the 
yolk. Carpenter. 

Bilas/to-dérm/ie, a. Relating to the blastoderm. 
Carpenter. 


Blast/=-pipe, n. The exhaust pipe of a steam- 
engine, or any pipe delivering steam or air, when 
so constructed as to cause a rapid current in the ex- 
ternal atmosphere. 

Blast/y, a, Causing or indicating blast or injury. 
[ Obs. ] Boyle. 

Bli/tant, a. [Proy. Eng. blate, to bellow.] Bel. 
lowing, as a calf; noisy; bawling; brawling. ‘ ‘I he 
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BLATE 


blatant beast.” Spenser, ‘‘Harsh and blatant 
tone.” Rh. H. Dana. 

Glory, that blatant word, which haunts some military minds 
like the bray of the trumpet, formed no part of his aspira- 


tions. W. Irving. 
Blate, a. [See Buerr.] Bashful. [Scot.] 
Blath’er-skite, n, <A blustering, talkative fellow. 
{Local, U. S.] Bartlett. 
Blat/ter, v. i. lobed blattern, bladern, blodern, 
plaudern, Lat. blaterare, to babble, prate.] To 
patter; hence, to make a senseless noise; to rail. 
“ The rain blattered.” Jeffrey. 


They procured, also, certain preachers to blatter against me, 
...80 that they had place and time to belie me shamefully. 
Latimer. 
Blat/ter-er, n. One who blatters; a noisy, bluster- 
ing boaster. [Obds.] i Spenser. 
Blat/ter-a/tion, n. Senseless noise or babble. [ Obs.] 
Blat/ter-ing, n. Senseless blustering. 
Blat/ter-oon’,n. <A senseless babbler, [Obs.] “I 
hate such blatteroons.” , Howell. 
Blay (bla), n. oe blege, from blac, blac, bleak, 
white; Icel. bleikja, O. H. Ger. bleicha, M. H. Ger. 
blieca, N. H. Ger. bleihe, bleic, blicke. See BLEAK, 
n. & a.] (Ichth.) A small river fish; the bleak. 
Blaze, n. [A-S. blese, blaze, flame, from blesan, to 
blow, flare, M. H. Ger. blas, taper, candle. ] 
1. The stream of light and heat from any body 
when burning, proceeding from the combustion of 
inflammable gas; flame. ‘To heaven the blaze up- 


rolled.” ; Croly. 
2. Light, as from flame; expanded light. 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon. Milton. 


3. A white spot on the forehead or face of a 
horse. 

4. A spot made on trees by chipping off a piece of 
the bark. [Amer.] 

Three blazes in a perpendicular line on the same tree indi- 
cating a legislative road, the single blaze a settlement or neigh- 
borhood road. Carlton. 

5. A bursting out, or active display of any qual- 
ity; wide diffusion and display. ‘‘ The blaze of 
riot.” ‘ The blaze of wrath.” Shak. 

For what is glory but the blaze of fame? Milton. 

Like blazes, furiously. [Zow.] ‘The horses did along 
like blazes tear.” Poem in Essex dialect. 

t= In dow language, in the U. S., blazes is frequently 
used to express something in extreme, or very bad; as, 
biue as blazes. Neal. 

Syn.—Braze, Frame. A blaze anda flame are both 
produced by burning gas. We callit a blaze in so far as 
it gives light, and a flame in so far as it gives heat: the 
one shines, and the other burns. Every house in the 
street was in a blaze on the night of the illumination; 
every house was in a flame on the night of the fire. 

What groans of men shall fill the martial field! 


How fierce a blaze his flaming pile shall yield! Dryden. 
The wild confusion and the swarthy glow 
Of flames on high, and torches from below. Byron. 


Blaze, v. i. [imp. & p.p. BLAZED ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BLAZING. | 

1. To shine with flame; as, the fire blazes. 

2. To send forth or show a bright and expand- 
ed light. ‘And far and wide the icy summit 
blazed.” Wordsworth. 

3. To be conspicuous. 

Blaze, v. ¢. 1. To make public far and wide; to 
render conspicuous. ‘‘ On charitable lists he blazed 
his name.” Pollok. 

To blaze those virtues which the good would hide. Pope. 

2. To blazon. [Obs.] See BLAzoN. Peacham. 

3. To mark, as a tree, by chipping off a piece of 
the bark. “I found my way by the blazed trees.” 

Hoffman. 

4. To designate by blazing; to mark out; as, to 
blaze a line or path, 

Champollion died in 1832, having done little more than blaze 
out the road to be traveled by others. Nott. 

Bluz’er, n. One who publishes and spreads re- 
ports. ‘Blazers of crime.” Spenser. 

Blaz/ing, a, Emitting flame or light; as, blazing 
torches. W. Scott. 

Blaz/ing-stiir, n. 1. A comet; a star that is ac- 
companied with a coma, or train of light, 

2. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the Colchicum family 
the Chameélirium luteum. Dana. (b.) A medicinal 
plant (Aletris farinosa), called also devil’s bit. 
Bartlett. 

Bla/zon (bla/zn), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. BLAZONED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. BLAZONING.| _ [Pr. blasonner, It. 
blasonare, Sp. blasonar. Sce infra.] 

1. To display ; to exhibit conspicuously; to make 
public far and wide. ‘Thyself thou blazon’st.” 
Shak. ‘ There pride sits blazoned on th’ unmean- 
ing brow.” Trumbull. ‘To blazon his own worth- 
less name.” Cowper. 

2. To deck; to embellish; to adorn. 

Then dlazons in dread smile her hideous form. Garth. 

3. To explain in proper terms, as the figures on 
armorial ensigns. 

_ The coat of arms, which I am not herald enough to blazon 
into English. Addison. 

Bla/zon, v.i. To shine; to be brilliant or conspic- 
uous. [ are. 

Bla/’/zon, n. fry, & Sp. blason, It. blasone, Pg. 
brasGo, Valencian blasd, Pr. blezé, blizd, from A-S. 
blese, Eng. blaze, torch, i, e., luster, splendor. See 
BLAZE. | 
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1. The art of drawing, describing, or explaining 
coats of arms, Peacham. 
2. The representation on coats of arms. ‘‘ Their 
blazon o’er his towers displayed.” W. Scott. 
3. Ostentatious display, either by words or other 
means ; publication; show. ‘‘Obtrude the blazon 
of their exploits upon the company.” Collier. 
Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions, and spirit, do eo 
thee fivefold blazon. Shak. 
Bla/ton-er (bla/zn-er), n. One who blazons; a 
herald; a proclaimer or propagator. Burke. 
Bla/zon-ry, n. 1. The art of describing or ex- 


plaining coats of arms in proper terms. ‘* The 
principles of blazonry.” Peacham. 
2. The exhibition of coats of arms. ‘The bla- 


zonry of Argyle.” Lord Dufferin. 
Bléa,n. The part of a tree which lies immediately 
under the bark. Chambers. 


Bléa/ber-ry, n. [Corrupted from blueberry, like 
bilberry, q. v.] (Bot.) A plant and its fruit, a spe- 
cies of Vaccinium (V. uliginosum), having small 
leaves like those of box-wood, and little purple 
berries. 

Bléach, v. t. [imp.& p. p. BLEACHED (bleecht) ; 
p. pr.& vb. n. BLEACHING.] [A-S. bla@can, bla- 
cean, to whiten, bleach, Icel. bleikja, Sw. bleka, 
Dan. bleege, D. bleeken, Ger. bleichen, from A-S. 
blican, to shine, glitter, O. H. Ger. blichan, Icel. 
blika. See BLEAK.] To make white, or whiter, by 
removing the original color; to blanch; to whiten, 

The destruction of the coloring matters attached to the 


bodies to be bleached is effected either by the action of the air 
and light, of chlorine, or of sulphurous acid. Ure. 


Immortal liberty, whose look sublime 
Hath bleached the tyrant’s cheek in every varying clime. 
Smollett. 
Bléach, v.i. To grow white in any manner. 
Bléached (bleecht), p. a. Whitened; made white. 
Let their bleached bones, and blood’s unbleaching stain, 
Long mark the battle-field with hideous awe. Byron 

Bléach/’er, n. One who whitens, or whose occupa- 
tion is to whiten, by bleaching. 

Bléach’er-y, n. A place or establishment for 
bleaching. 

Bléach/-fiéld (-feeld), n. A field where any thing 
is bleached. 

Bléach/ing, n. The act or art of whitening, es- 
pecially the process of whitening fabrics by chemi- 
cal agents, &c. Ure. 

Bléach/ing-pow’der, n. A powder for bleach- 
ing, consisting of chloride of lime. 

Bléak, a. [A-S8. blac, blaec, pale, wan, O.S. bléc, 
Icel. bleikr, Sw. blek, Dan. bieg, D. bleek, O. H. Ger. 
pleih, N. H. Ger. bleich, from A-§8. blican, to shine. 
See BLEACH. ] 

1. Without color; pale. [Obs.] 

When she came out she looked as pale and as bleak as one 
that were laid out dead. Foxe. 
2. Desolate and exposed; swept by cold winds. 

Wastes too bleak to rear 
The common growth of earth, the foodful ear. Wordsworth. 
3. Cold and sweeping; cheerless. ‘ Bleak blows 
the blast.” Coleridge. 

Bléak, n. [See Buay.] (Jchth.) A small river 
fish, five or six inches long, so named from its 
whiteness; called, by contraction, blay. It belongs 
to the family Cyprinidae and genus Leuciscus (L. ar- 
burnus). 

(=~ The silvery pigment lining the scales of the bleak 
is used in the manufacture of artificial pearls. Baird. 

Bléak/ly, adv. Openly as to cold and wind; deso- 
lately. 

Bléak/ness, 7. The quality of being bleak; open- 
ness of situation ; exposure to the wind; hence, 


coldness. ‘* The bleakness of the air.” Addison. 
Bléak’y, a. Bleak; unsheltered; cold. [Obs.] 
“Bleaky plains.” Dryden. 


Bléar,a. [See infra.] 1. Dim or sore with water 
or rheum ; — applied to the eyes. 
His blear eyes ran in gutters to his chin. Dryden. 
2. Causing dimness of sight ; obscuring. ‘‘To 
cheat the eye with blear illusion.” Milton. 
Bléar,v.t. [imp. & p.p. BLEARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BLEARING.] [Cf. Sw. blira, plira, to twinkle, 
wink, L. Ger. plyren, pliiren, pliern. It may, how- 
ever, be the same word as blare, so that blewr-eyed 
originally signifies, having the eyes dimmed with 
blaring, crying, or shedding tears. ] 
1. To make sore; to affect with soreness of eyes, 
or a watery humor. Hence, 
2. To make dim, or partially to obscure the 
sight of. 
Enticing dames my patience still did prove, 
And bleared mine eyes. Gascoigne. 
Bléared, p. a. Dimmed by a watery humor; af- 
fected with rheum. 
Dardanian wives, 
With bleared visages come forth to view 


The issue of th’ exploit. Shak. 
Bléar’ed-ness, n. The state of being bleared, or 
dimmed with rheum, Wiseman. 


Bléar’-eFe, (Med.) A disease of the 
Bléar’/-eyed-ness, eyelids, consisting in chron- 
ic inflammation of the margins, with a gummy se- 
cretion of the sebaceous humor, Dunglison. 
Bléar’-e¥ed (id), a. 1. Having sore eyes; hay- 
ing the eyes dim with rheum; dim sighted. ‘The 
blear-eyed Crispin.” Drant. 


nN. 
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2. Lacking in perception or penetration; as, a 
blear-eyed bigot. 
Bléar’y,n. A kind of porridge made of flour and 
water. 
Boiling a bleary, which was no other than flour and water, 
and that without salt. Judge Henry. 
Bléat, v.i. [A-S. blatan, L. Ger. blaten, bleten, D. 
blaten, bleeten, O. H. Ger. blazan, plazan, N. H. 
Ger. bliken, bloien.] To make the noise of a sheep; 
to cry as a sheep. 
Then suddenly was heard along the main, 


To low the ox, to bleat the woolly train. Pore. 


Bléat, nn. Thecry of asheep, ‘ The bleat of fleecy 
sheep.” Chapman's Homer, 
Bléat/er, n. One who bleats; a sheep. 


In cold, stiff soils the bleaters oft complain 
Of gouty ails. 
Bléat/ing, p.a. Crying as a sheep. 
Then came the shepherd back with his bleating flocks from 
the seaside. Longfellow. 
Biéat/img, n. The cry of a sheep. Chapman. 
Bléb, n. [Proy. Eng. bleb, bleib, blob, bubble, blis- 
ter. This word belongs to the root of blub, blub- 
ber, blabber, q. v.] A little tumor, vesicle, or blis- 
ter; a bubble, as in water, glass, &c. 


Dyer. 


Arsenic abounds with air blebs. Kirwan. 

Bléb/by, a. Full of blebs. 

Bléd, imp. & p. p. of bleed. 

Biee, n. Complexion; color; likeness. [#ng.] 
Rare.| “Bright of blee.’ Chaucer. ‘That boy 
as a strong blee of his father.” Sorby. 

For white of blee with waiting forme. Browning. 


Bleed, v. i. [imp. & p.p. BLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BLEEDING.] [A-S. bledan, Sw. bléda, Dan. bléde, 
D. bloeden, Ger. bluten, O. H. Ger. pluoten. See 
BuLoop.] 

1. To lose blood ; to run with blood, by what- 
ever means; as, the arm bleeds. 

2. To die a violent death, or by slaughter. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. Pope. 

3. To issue forth, or drop as blood, from an in- 
cision; to lose sap, gum, or juice; as, a tree or a 
vine bleeds, 

For me the balm shall bleed. Pope. 

4. To pay or lose money; to have money drawn 
or extorted; as, to bleed freely from an object, 
[ Colloq. ] 

The heart bleeds, a phrase used to denote extreme pain 
from sympathy or pity. 

Bleed, v.t. 1. To let blood; to take blood from by 
opening a vein. 

2. To lose, as blood; to emit or let drop, as juice, 
sap, or gum, ‘‘A decaying pine of stately size, 
bleeding amber.” Miller. 

3. To draw money from one; to induce to pay; 
as, they bied him freely for this fund. {[ Colloq.] 

Bleed/ing, n. A running or issuing of blood, as 
from the nose; a hemorrhage; the operation of let- 
ting blood, as in surgery; the drawing of sap from 
a tree or plant. 

Bleit )(blat), a [A-S8. bleadhe, O. 8. blothi, Icel. 

Blate blaudhr and blautr, Sw. bldét, Dan. bléd, 
D. bloode, blood, O. H. Ger. plédi, N. H. Ger. bléde 
bldd.] _Bashful ; diffident ; timid. ~ [ Scot. and 
North Eng.] + Johnson. 

Blém/ish, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BLEMISHED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. BLEMISHING.] [O. Fr. blemir, blesmir, to 
strike, injure, to soil, bleme, blesme, pale, wan, N. 
Fr. blémir, to grow pale, from Icel. bldmi, a bluish 
color, from b/d, blue, so that O. Fr. blemir properly 
signifies to beat one (black and) blue, and to render 
blue or dirty.] 

1. To mark with deformity; to injure or impair, 
as any thing which is well formed, or excellent; to 
mar, or make defective, either the body or mind. 

Sin is a soil which blemisheth the beauty of thy soul. 


Brathwayte. 
Tlis composure must be rare indeed, 

Whom these things can not blemish. Shak. 
2. To tarnish, as reputation or character; to de- 
fame. . 
There had nothing passed between us that might blemish 
reputation. Oldys, 
Blém/ish, n. Any mark of deformity, whether 
physical or moral; any thing that diminishes beau- 
ty, or renders imperfect that which is well formed; 
that which impairs reputation. ‘‘The blemish of 
his prose.” Macaulay. 
The reliefs of an envious man are those little blemishes and 
imperfections that discover themselves in an illustrious char- 
acter. Spectator. 
Syn.— Spot; speck; flaw; deformity; stain; defect; 
fault; taint; reproach; dishonor; imputation; turpitude ; 

disgrace. : 
Blém/ish-less, a. Without blemish; spotless. “A 
life in all so blemishless.” Feltham. 
Blém/ish-ment, 7. The state of being blemished ; 

blemish; disgrace. [QObs.] 

For dread of blame and honor’s blemishment. Spenser. 
Blénch, v. i. [imp. & p. p. BLENCHED; p. pr. & 
vb. N., BLENCHING.] [See BuANcH.] To shrink; to 
start back; to give way; to draw back, from lack 
of courage or resolution; to flinch, ‘‘Blench not 
at thy chosen lot.” Bryant. 
This painful, heroic task he undertook, and never blenched 
from its fulfillment. Jeffrey. 


Blénch, v.¢. 1. To baffle; to disconcert; to break 
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the force of, or render ineffectual. ‘‘If ye so should 
have answered him as I have showed you, though 
ye should have somewhat blenched him therewith, 
yet he might and would of likelihood have gone 
further.” Sir T. More. 
2. To flinch from; to draw back from; to deny 
from fear. [ Obs. ] “ He now blenched what before 
he aflirmed.’ Evelyn. 
Blénch, n. A start or shrinking back. [0bs.] 

These blenches gave my heart another youth. Shak. 


Blénch/er, n. One who frustrates; specifically, 
a person stationed to prevent the escape of the deer, 
-atahunt. See BLANCHER. Beau. § Fi. 
Blénch/-hold/ing, n. (Law.) A tenure of lands 
upon the payment of a small sum in silver, blanch, 
that is, white money. 
Blénch/ing, x. Act of one who blenches; a shrink- 
ing back; a giving way. Gower. 
Blénd, v. t. [imp.& p. p. BLENDED; p. pr. & vb. 
m. BLENDING.] [A-S. blandan and blendan, to 
blend, mix, stain, blindan, blendjan, to blind, Goth, 
blandan, to mix, gablindjan, to blind, O. 8. blan- 
dan, Icel. blanda, Sw. blanda, Dan. blande, O. H. 
Ger. blantan, to mix, Ger. blenden, to blind.] 

1. To mix or mingle together; hence, to confound, 
so that the separate things mixed can not be distin- 
guished. 

Curiosity blends itself more or less with all our Lomb gk : 
ure. 

Blending the grand, the beautiful, the gay. Percival. 

2 To pollute by mixture; to spoil or corrupt. 


Obs.] Spenser. 

3. To blind. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Blénd, v.i. To be mixed; to be united. 

There is a tone of solemn and sacred feeling that blends 
with our conviviality. Irving. 

Blénde, ». [Ger. blende, because it blinds or daz- 
zles, from blenden, to blind, dazzle. See supra.] 
(Min.) An ore of zinc, called also mock lead, false 
galena, and black-jack. It is a sulphuret of zinc, 
consisting, when pure, of zinc 67 parts and sulphur 
33, but often containing some iron. Its color is usu- 
ally yellow, brown, or black, and its luster resin- 
ous. Dana, 

Blénd/er, n. One who blends, mingles, or con-) 
founds. 

Blénd/ing,n. 1. The act of mingling. 

2. (Paint.) The method of laying on different tints 
so that they may mingle together while wet, and 
shade into each other insensibly. Weale. 

Blénd/otis, a. Pertaining to blende; consisting of 
blende. ' 

Blénd/-wa'ter, n. A distemper incident to cattle, 
called also more-hough. 

Blen-nbg/e-noitts, a. [Gr. Bdévva, mucus, and yé- 
vecSat, to be produced.] Forming or generating 
mucus. Dunglison 

Blén/nor-rhé/a, n. [Gr. Bdévva, mucus, and feiv 
to flow.] (Med.) (a.) An inordinate secretion and 
discharge of mucus. (b.) Gonorrhea, Dunglison. 

Blén/ny,7. (Lat. 
blennius, blendi- 
ws, blendea, Gr. 
Brévvos, _Bédev- 
vos, from Bévva, 
slime.] (Jchth.) € 
A fish of differ- W 
ent species, usu- 
ally of small size, 
of the genus 
Blennius, and 
family Blennii- 
d@ ;— so called from the shining mucus with which 
their skin is clothed. S. F. Baird, 

Blént, p.p. Mixed; mingled, ‘‘Blent together.” 

Shak. 

Rider and horse, friend, foe, in one red burial blent. Byron. 

Bléss, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BLESSED or BLEST; p. pr. 
& vb. 2, BLESSING.] [A-S. blétsjan, blessjan, ge- 
bletsjan, to bless, to consecrate, blidhsjan, blissjan, 
geblidhsjan, geegon, to rejoice, to make to re- 

] 


Ocellated Blenny or Butterfly-fish 
(Blennius ocellarius). 


joice, blidhs, bliss, joy, from blidhe, blithe, merry. 
See BLITHE. 
1. To make happy, blithesome, or joyous; to con- 
fer prosperity or happiness upon. 
Happy the isle with such a hero blest, Waller. 
Bless to both nations this auspicious hour. Dryden. 
2. To pronounce a wish of happiness to; to in- 
voke a blessing upon, 
less them which persecute you ; bless, and curse not. 
Itom, xii. 14. 
3. To consecrate by pronouncing a blessing upon, 
Then he took the five loaves and the two fishes, and look- 
ing up to heaven, he blessed them. Luke ix. 16. 
4. (Bib.) To praise, or glorify, for benefits ; to ex- 
tol for excellences. 


_ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within_me, bless 
his holy name. Pay cis 1) 


5, To esteem or account happy. 
The nations shall bless themselves in him. Jer. iv. 2. 
6. To wave; to brandish;—an old sense of the 
word, supposed by Johnson, Nares, and others, to 
have been received from the old rite of blessing a 
field by directing the hands to all parts of it. 
And burning blades about their heads do bless. Spenser. 


Round his armed head his trenchant blade he blest. 
Fairfax. 
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In drawing (their bow] some fetch such a compass as though 
they would turn about and Diess all the field. Ascham. 


To bless from, to secure or preserve from. ‘Bless me 
Jrom marrying a usurer.”’ Shak. 
We met that villain (God from him me bless!) Spenser. 

The bellman’s drowsy charm, 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. Milton. 

Bléss/ed (60), a. 1. Enjoying happiness or bliss; 
favored with blessings: happy; highly favored. 
“All generations shall call me blessed.” Luke i, 48, 
“ Toward England’s blessed shore.” Shak. 

2. Imparting happiness or bliss; fraught with 
happiness. ‘‘ Then was a Dlessed time.” ‘‘ So blessed 
a disposition.” Shak. 

3. Enjoying, or pertaining to, spiritual happiness, 
or heayenly felicity. ‘‘Reverenced like a blessed 
saint.” Shak. ‘Cast out from God and blessed 
vision.” Milton. 

4. Hallowed by associations; heavenly. 

O, run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 

And lay it lowly at his blessed feet. Milton, 
Bléss’ed-ly, adv. Wappily; fortunately; joyfully. 
One day we shall blessedly meet again never to depart. 

Sidney. 

Bléss’ed-mess, n. Happiness; felicity; heavenly 
joys; the favor of God. ‘ The blessedness of being 
little.” Shak. ‘‘ Tne assurance of a future blessed- 
ness.’ Tillotson. 

Single blessedness, the unmarried state; happiness 
centered in self. ‘* Grows, lives, and dies in single bless- 
edness.” Shak. 

Syé1.— Happiness ; beatitude; felicity; bliss; joy. See 
HAPPINESS. 

Bléss/ed This/tle (-this/l). (Bot.) A plant, the 
Cnicus (formerly Centaurea) benedictus. 'The Car- 
thamus lanatus also is sometimes so called. Dana. 

Bléss/er, n. One who blesses or prospers; one who 
bestows a blessing. 

Bléss/ing, n. Ee bletsung. See BLEss.] 

1. A means of happiness; a gift, benefit, or advan- 
tage; that which promotes prosperity and welfare. 

Nature’s full blessings would be well dispensed. Milton. 

2. A wish of happiness pronounced; a prayer 
imploring happiness upon another; benediction, 

This is the blessing wherewith Moses, the man of God, 
blessed the children of Israel. Deut, xxxiii. 1. 

3. (Bib.) A gift, accompanied with the kind 
wishes of the giver. 

Take, I pray thee, my blessing that is brought to thee. 

Gen, xxxiii. 11. 

Blést, a. 1. Made happy. 

In his seed all nations shall be blest. 

2. Making happy; cheering. 

While these blest sounds my ravished ear assail. Zrumbull. 

(= Rarely used as an adjective. Sce Bess. 

Blét,n. [Fr. blette.] A decayed spot on fruit. 

{= Lindley proposes the use of this word as a verb; 
as, the fruit blets, that is, becomes decayed in spots from 
being over-ripe. 

Blé/ton-ism, 7. The supposed faculty of perceiy- 
ing and indicating subterraneous springs and cur- 
rents by sensation;—so called from one Bleton, of 
France, who was said to possess this faculty. 

Blé/ton-ist, m. One supposed to possess the faculty 
of perceiving subterrancous springs by sensation. 

Blét/ting, n. The spotted appearance of over-ripe 
fruit from incipient decomposition, Lindley. 

Blew (bl), imp. of blow. 

Bléyme (bleem), m. ([Corrupt. for bleyne. See 
BuAIN.{ (far.) An inflammation in the foot of a 
horse, between the sole and the bone, 

Blight (blit), n. [See infra.] 

1. Mildew; decay; any thing nipping or blasting; 
— applied as a general name to various injuries or 
diseases of plants, causing the whole ora part to 
wither, whether occasioned by insects, fungi, or at- 
mospheric influences. Loudon. 

2. (Fig.) That which frustrates one’s plans or 
withers one’s hopes; that which impairs or destroys. 

A blight seemed to have fallen over our fortunes. Disraeli. 

3. A downy species of the aphis, or plant-louse, 
destructive to fruit-trees. 

4. In America, an eruption on the human skin 
consisting of minute reddish pimples, appearing in 
spots, or more generally diffused; a variety of the 
nettle lichen (Z. urticosus), Dunglison. 

Blight, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BLIGHTED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. BLIGHTING.] [Prob. contr. from a hypoth. A-8. 
belihtan, to alight, to fall upon, blast, wither up, 
from A-S8. lihtan, alihtan, to alight, descend. Cf. 
Eng. to light upon, to fall on, strike.] To affect 
with blight; to blast; to prevent the growth and 
fertility of; to frustrate. ‘‘Blighted corn.” Locke, 

This vapor... blasts vegetables, blights corn and fruit, and 
is sometimes injurious even to man. Toodward, 

Blight (blit), v. i. To injure as by blight. 

But strong to blast and blight 
By pestilence and thunder storm 

Blight/ing-ly, adv. By blasting. 

Blin, v.t. [A-8. blinnan, ablinnan, geblanan, to 
cease. Of. W. blin, tired, weary, blino, to tire.] To 
stop or cease. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Blin, 7». Cessation; end. ee B. Jonson, 

Blind, a. [A-S., O. S., D., Sw., & Dan. blind 
Icel. blindr, O. H. Ger. plint, Goth. blinds ; allied 
to blend, to mix, because obscurity arises from mix- 
ture. See BLEND.] 


Milton. 


Praed. 
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1. Destitute of the sense of seeing, either by nat- 

ural defect or by deprivation; not having sight. 
He that is stricken blind can not forget 
The precious treasure of his eye-sight lost. Shak, 

2. Not having the faculty of discernment; desti- 
tute of intellectual light; unable to understand or 
judge; ignorant; as, authors are blind to their own 
defects. 

But hard be hardened, blind be blinded more, 
That they may stumble on, and deeper fall. Milton. 

3. Morally depraved. ‘‘ Thou blind Pharisce.” 

Matt. xxiii. 26. 

4. Having such a state or condition as a thing 
would have to a person who is blind; not easily 
discernible; indiscernible; out of public view; pri- 
vate; hidden; unseen; as, a blind manuscript. ‘In 
the blind mazes of this tangled wood.” Afilton. 
“On the blind rocks are lost.” Dryden. ‘ A blind 
corner.” Hooker, 

5. Not having openings for light or for seeing; 
closed. ‘The blind walls.” Tennyson. 

6. Undiscerning ; undiscriminating ; inconsiderate. 

This plan is recommended neither to blind approbation nor 
to blind reprobation. Jay. 

Blind, v.¢t. [imp.& p. p. BLINDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BLINDING. | 

1. To make blind; to deprive of sight or discern- 
ment. ‘‘ Salt water blinds them not.” Shak. 

A blind guide is certainly a great mischief; but a guide 
that blinds those whom he should lead is undoubtedly a much 
greater. South, 

2. To darken; to obscure to the eye or under- 
standing; to conceal; to deceive. ‘‘ Such darkness 
blinds the sky.” Dryden. 

The state of the controversy between us he endeavored, 
with all his art, to ind and confound, Stillingfleet. 

Bees See BLENDE. 

Blind, 7. 1. Something to hinder sight or keep out 
light; a screen; a cover; as, a blind for a window 
orforahorse. ‘ The blinds neatly covered up with 
old newspapers.” Thackeray. 

2. Something to mislead the eye or the under- 
standing; as, one thing serves as a blind for another, 

3. (Mil.) A temporary screen used in the attack 
or defense of fortifications to cover men or material 
from the sight or fire of the enemy ;— called also 
blindage. 

Blind/age, n. Sce BLIND, No. 3. 

Blind/-¢0al, n. Coal that burns without flame; 
anthracite coal, Simmonds. 

Blind/’ed, p. a. Deprived of sight; deprived of in- 
tellectual discernment; made dark or obscure. 

Blind/er,». 1. One who blinds. 

2. The broad pieces of leather on a bridle near 
the eyes of a horse, to hinder him from seeing on 
the side. 

Blind/-fish, », A variety of fish (Amblyopsis spe- 
lg@us) destitute of eyes, found in the waters of the 
Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky. Wyman. 

Blind/fold, a. [blind and fold.] Waving the eyes 
covered; blinded; having the mental eye darkened. 

Fate’s blindfold reign the atheist loudly owns. Dryden. 

Blind/f£0ld, v. ¢. [imp. & pp. BLINDFOLDED; p. pr. 
& vb. Nn. BLINDFOLDING.] To cover the eyes of; to 
hinder from seeing. 

And when they had blindfolded him, they struck him on 
the face. Luke xxii. 64, 

Blind/ing, p.a. Making blind; depriving of sight 
or of understanding ; obscuring. ‘‘ Glazed with 
blinding tears.” Shak. 

Blind/ly, adv. 1. Without sight or understanding. 

2. Without discernment; implicitly; without ex- 
amination. 

By his imperious mistress blindly led. 

Blind/man, nn. 1. A man who is blind. 

2. A person who deciphers indistinct addresses 
of letters in a post-office. [Hng.] 

Blind/-man’s-btiff’, n. A play in which one per- 
son is blindfolded, and hunts out the rest of the 
company. 

But surely he fancies I play at blind-man’s-buff with him. 
Stilline siect. 

Blind/ness, n. State or quality of being Dlind; 
want of sight; want of discernment; ignorance. 

Blind/-side, n. [blind and side.) The side which 
is most easily assailed; or the side on which the 
party is least able or disposed to see danger; weak- 
ness; foible; weak part. Swift. 

Blind/-worm (-wirm), . [blind and worm.) A 
small reptile without feet, like a snake. It belongs 
to the family Scincid@, and is called also slow-worm. 
It is a species of Anguis (A. fragilis), and is about a 
foot long. Its eyes being very minute, it has often 
been supposed to be blind; hence the name. ZBatrd, 

Newts and blind-worms do no wrong. Shak. 

Blink, v.i. [Dan. blinke; Sw. blinka; Ger. blinken, 
to shine, glance, wink, twinkle; D.blinken, ta shine ; 
blikken, to glance, twinkle; Ger, blicken, to look, 
glance; A-8. blican, to shine] ‘ 

1. To wink; to twinkle with the eye; to see with 
the eyes half shut, or with frequent winking, as a 
person with weak eyes. ' 

One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame. Pope. 

Show me thy chink to blink through with mine eyne. Shak. 
2. To intermit light; to glimmer, as a lamp._ 

3 Tosmile. [Obs.] Halliwell, 


Dryden. 
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Blink, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BLINKED (blinkt); p. pr. 
& vb. nN. BLINKING.] To shut out of sight; to avoid, 
or purposely evade; as, to blink the question. 

Blink, n. 1. A glimpse or glance. 

Not a blink of light was there. Wordsworth. 

2. Glimmering or intermittent light. [Prov. Eng.] 

Halliwell. 

3. (Naut.) The dazzling whiteness about the ho- 

rizon occasioned by the reflection of light from fields 
of ice at sea. 

4. (pl.) (Sporting.) Boughs cast where deer are to 

pass, to turn or check them. [Prov. Eng.] Cotgrave. 

Blink/ard, n. [From blink and the termination ard, 
q. v. 

; aks bis who blinks, or has bad eyes. 

Among the blind the one-eyed blinkard reigns. Marvell. 

2. That which twinkles or glances, as a dim star, 


which appears and disappears. Hakewill, 
Blink’-beer, n. Beer kept unbroached until it is 
sharp. Crabb, 


Blink/er, 7. 1. One who blinks. 

2. A blind for horses; an expansion of the bridle 
to prevent a horse from seeing objects at his sides; 
hence, whatever checks or obstructs sight or dis- 
cernment. 

Nor bigots who but one way see, 
Through blinkers of authority. Green. 
Blink/ing, p. a. Winking; twinkling; glimmering. 
Who by a dblinking lamp consume the night, Cotton. 
Bliss, 7». [See Buess.] The highest degree of hap- 
piness; blessedness; exalted felicity ; heavenly joy. 

And then at last our bliss 

Full and perfect is. Milton. 

Syn.—Blessedness; felicity; beatitude; happiness; 
joy; enjoyment. See HAPPINEss. 

Bliss/ful, a. Full of joy and felicity; happy in the 
highest degree. 
Ever as these dlissful creatures dol fare. Wordsworth. 
Biiss/ful-ly, adv. In a blissful manner; happily; 
joyously. 


Bliss/ful-mess, n. Exalted happiness; felicity; 


fullness of joy. Barrow. 
Bliss’/less, a. Destitute of bliss. [Obs. or rare.] 
“My blissless lot.” Sidney. 
Blis’/som, v.i%. [For blithesome.] To be lustful; to 


be lascivious. [Obs.] 

Blis’ter,n. [A corruption and modification of plais- 
ter, plaster, q. v.] 

1. A thin bladder on the skin, containing watery 
matter or serum, whether occasioned by a burn or 
other injury, or by a vesicatory. 

And painful blisters swelled my tender hands. Grainger. 

2. Any tumor made by the separation of the film 
or skin, as on plants; or by the swelling of the sub- 
stance at the surface, as on steel. 

3. A vesicatory; a plaster of Spanish flies, or 
other matter, applied to raise a blister. Dunglison. 

Blis/ter, v.z. To rise in blisters. ‘‘ Let my tongue 
blister.” Shak. 

Biis’ter,v.t. [imp. & p. p. BLISTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. BLISTERING. | 

1. To raise blisters upon. 
tered.” 

2. To give pain to, as if by a blister. 

Whose sole name D/isters our tongue. 

Felis/ter-f1y, n. The Spanish fly; Cantharis 

iblis’/ter-bee/tle, of the druggists; otherwise 
called Lytta vesicatoria ;— used in raising blisters. 

Blis/ter-plas/ter, n. <A plaster of Spanish flies, 
designed to raise a blister. 

Blis/ter-steel, — ) 7. Steel covered on the surface, 

Blis/tered-steel, { inthe process of manufacture, 
with blisters produced by the formation and burst- 
ing of vesicles filled with gaseous carbon. 

Tomlinson. 

Blis’ter-y, a. Full of blisters. Hooker. 

Blite,n. [Lat. blitum, Gr. Bdirov, BXfjrov.] (Bot.) 
A genus of plants, called Blitum; B. capitatum is 
the strawberry spinach. 

Blithe, a. [A-S. blidhe, Goth. bleiths, Icel. blidhr, 
Dan. & Sw. blid, D. blyde, O. H. Ger. blidi.] Gay; 
merry; joyous; sprightly; mirthful. ‘The blithe 
sounds of festal music.” Prescott. 

A daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. Milton. 

Blithe/ful, a. Gay; full of gayety. 

Bblithe/ly, adv. Ina blithe, or gay, joyful manner. 

Biithe/’ness, n. The quality of being blithe; gay- 
ety; Sprightliness. Chaucer. 

Blithe/séme, a. Gay; merry; cheerful. 

The blithesome sounds of wassail gay. W. Scott. 

Blithe/sodme-ness, n, The quality of being blithe- 
some; gayety. 

Bloat, v.t. [imp.&p.p. BLOATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BLOATING.] [Perhaps from the p. p. of blow, to 
swell ; blowed, blowt, bloat. Cf. W. bloth, blvth, blast, 
puff; blytach, a bloated person.] 

1. To make turgid, as with water, air, or other 
means; to cause a swelling of the surface of, from 
the effusion of serum in the cellular membrane, 
producing a morbid enlargement, often accompanied 
with softness. 

2. To inflate; to puff up; to make vain, Dryden. 

Bloat, v.i. To grow turgid as by effusion of liquid 
in the cellular membrane; to puff out; to swell. 

Arbuthnot. 


“My hands were Dblis- 
Lranklin. 


Shak. 
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Bloat, a. Bloated. be “The bloat king.” Shak. 

Bloat/ed, p.a. Swelled; grown turgid; inflated. 
A bloated mass of rank, unwieldy woe. Goldsmith. 

Bloat/ed-ness, n. The state of being bloated; in- 


flation; turgidity. : Arbuthnot. 
Bloéat/er, n. A herring dried in smoke, 
Bléat/-hér/ring,} Sce BLOTE. 


So many bloat-herrings newly taken out. ZB. Jonson. 
Bléat/ing, n. A state of being swelled or bloat- 
ed; swelling; dilation. 
Blob, nv. ee BuEB.] A blunt end; a small drop 
or lump of something viscid or thick; a drop; a bub- 


ble; a blister. Wright. 
Bldb/ber, 7. [See BLUBBER and Bius.] <A bub- 
ble. [Low.] Carew. 


Bldb’ber-lip, n. [blobberand lip.] <A thick lip. 
His blobber-lips and beetle-brows commend. Dryden. 
Bldb/ber-lipped (bl6b/ber-lipt), a. Having thick 
lips. ‘‘A blobber-lipped shell.” Grew. 
Block, n. [D. & Dan. blok, Sw. & Ger. block, O. 

Il. Ger. bloch, Icel. blékkr, Fr. bloc.] 

1. A solid mass of wood, stone, &c., usually with 
one or more plane, or approximately plane, faces. 


‘(A shapeless block.” Everett, 
Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning. Withers. 


2. The mass of wood on which criminals are be- 
headed, 

By the noble heads which have been brought to the bee * 
verett. 

3. The wooden mold on which hats, bonnets, &c., 
are shaped; hence, sometimes, the pattern or shape 
of a hat, or the hat itself, 

He wears his faith but as the fashion of his hat; it ever 
changes with the next block. Shak. 

4. A connected mass or row of buildings; as, a 
block of houses or stores. [Amer.] 

5. A square, or portion of a city inclosed by 
streets, whether occupied by buildings or composed 
of vacant lots. [Amer.] 

The new city was laid out in_ rectangular blocks, each block 
containing 30 building-lots. Such an average block, com- 


prising 282 houses and covering nine acres of ground, exists 
It forms a compact, square mass. 
Lond. Quar, Rev. 


in Oxford Street. 


6. A system of 
one or more pul- 
leys or sheaves, 
so arranged in a 
frame or shell, as 
to multiply the 
power applied to 
the rope passing 
around them, or 
change the direc- 
tion of its action; 
—used in the rig- 
ging of ships, and 
for lifting or mov- 
ing great weights. (, 

7. (Falconry.) ¥ 
The perch on 
which a bird of a, double block; 8, treble block; c, clew- 
prey is kept. line block; d, long tackle block; e, 

8, Any obstruc- snatch block. 
tion, or cause of obstruction; a stop; hinderance; 
obstacle. 

No crime is block enough in our way to stop our flight. 


Decay of Piety. 

9. A blockhead; a stupid fellow. [Obs.] 

What a block art thou ! Shak. 

Bldck, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BLOCKED (bl1okKt); p. pr. 

& vb, Nn. BLOCKING.] [Fr. bloquer, It. bloccare, Sp. 
bloquear, Pg. blocar, bloquear.] 

1. To hinder egress or passage from or into; to 
stop; to obstruct by placing obstacles in the way; 
mae followed by wp); as, to block up a road or 
harbor, 
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With moles... would Block the port. Rowe. 
A city. .. besieged and blocked about. Milton. 
2. To secure or support by means of blocks; to 
secure, as two boards at their angles of intersection, 
by pieces of wood glued to each, 
To block out, to begin to reduce to shape; to lay out; 
as, to dlock out a plan. 

Block-ade’,n. [Fr. blocus, It. bloccata and blocca- 
tura, 8p. & Pg. bloqueo. See Buock.] The shut- 
ting up of a place by troops or ships, so as to pre- 
vent ingress or egress, or the reception of supplies, 
with a view to compel a surrender from hunger and 
want, without regular attacks. ‘*To constitute a 
blockade, the investing power must be able to apply 
its force to every point of practicable access, so as 
to render it dangerous to attempt to enter; and there 
is no blochade of that port where its force can not 
be brought to bear.” Kent. 

To raise a blockade. See RAIse. 

Block-ade’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. BLOCKADED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n, BLOCKADING.] ‘To shut up, as a town 
or fortress, by troops or ships, so as to compel a 
surrender from hunger and want; to confine; to 
shutin. ‘‘Blockaded the place by sea.” Gilpin. 

Till storm and driving ice blockade him there. Wordsworth. 

Block-ad/er, n. One who blockades, 

Block’héad, n. [block and head.] A stupid fel- 
low; a dolt; a person deficient in understanding. 


The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 


With loads of learned lumber in his head. Pope. 
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Blick’héad/ed (-héd/ed), a. Stupid; dull. 
Block’/héad-ism, n, That which characterizes a 
blockhead. 4 
Reduced to that state of bockheadism which is so ee 


uous in his master. mart. 
Block’héad-ly, a. Like a blockhead. ‘ Some 
blockheadly hero.” Dryden. 
Blick’-house, n. [block and house.] (Mil.) An 
edifice or structure of 
heavy timber or logs 
for military defense, 
having its sides loop- 
holed for musketry, 
and often an upper 
story projecting over 
the lower, or placed 


upon it diagonally, 
with projecting cor- 


ners, to facilitate firing 
downward, and in all 
directions ; formerly 
much used in America 
and Germany. The 
sides and ends are 
sometimes much like a 
stockade, and the top 
covered with earth ; 
there may also be a 
ditch around it, 








WN SMM , 

Blodck/ing, n. Blocks used to support any thing 
temporarily, as a building. 

Bloéck/ing-edurse, . (Arch.) The finishing 
course of stones or brick erected on the upper part 
of a cornice. Ogilvie. 

Bloick/ish, a. Like a block; deficient in under- 
standing; stupid; dull. ‘‘#lockish Ajax.” Shak. 

Blodck/ish-ly, adv. Inastupid manner. Harmar. 

Biéck/ishmess,n. Stupidity; dullness. Holland. 

Bléck’-like, a. Like a block; stupid. 

Blodck/-ma-chine’, n. A machine or machin- 

Block/-ma-chin/er-y, ery for manufacturing 
blocks for ships, &e. Weale. 

Bldck/-tin, n. [block and tin.]_ Tin, as it comes 
in blocks or ingots from the foundry. Brande. 

Blom/a-ry (bloom/-), n. [See BLOom, a mass of 
iron.] (Manuf.) The first forge through which iron 
passes after it is melted from the ore. 

Blinde, n. [Fr. blond, blonde, fair, light (of the 
complexion and the hair), Pr. blon, blonda. Cf. 
A-S8. blonden-feax, fair-haired, prop. blended- 
haired, as a mixture of white and brown or black. 
See BLEND.] A person of very fair complexion, 
with light hair and light blue eyes. 


Blonde, n. [Fr. blonde, from its color. See 

Blond/-lace, supra.|] A fine kind of lace made 
of silk. Simmonds. 

Blonde, a, Of a fair color or complexion; fair; 
flaxen. 


Blonk/et, a. 10: Fr. blanchet, blanquet, Pr. blan- 
quet, whitish, dim. of blanc, white.] Gray. {Obs.] 
“ Our blonket liveries been all too sad.” ~— Spenser. 

Blood (bltid), 7. [A-S. bl6d, Goth. bldth, Icel. bladh, 
Sw. & Dan. blod, D. bloed, O. H. Ger. pluot, M. Hi. 
Ger. bluot, N. H. Ger. blut. Cf. Lat. flutare, for 
Jluitare, to oe 

1. The fluid which circulates through the arteries 
and veins of the human body, and of other animals. 
This fluidis generally red; butin themolluscous and 
inferior animals it is white or colorless, tinged with 
blue; and such animals are called white-blooded. It 
is popularly regarded as the seat of life, and of 
characteristic qualities transmitted by descent. 

2. Hence, relation by natural descent from a com- 
mon ancestor; kindred; consanguinity. ‘‘ To share 
the blood of Saxon royalty.” WW. Scott. “A friend 
of our own blood.” Waller. 

3. Descent; lineage; especially honorable birth; 
the highest royal lineage. 

Give us a prince of blood, a son of Priam. Shak. 
Iam a gentleman of blood and breeding. _ Shak. 

4. The shedding of blood; the taking of life; 

murder; destruction. ; r 
So wills the fierce, avenging sprite, 
Till blood for blood atones, Hood. 

5. A blood-thirsty or murderous disposition. [7 | 

He was a thing of blood, whose every motion 
Was timed with dying cries. Shak. 
_6. Temper of mind; disposition; state of the pas- 
sions, 
Our bloods no more obey the heavens. Shak. 
Strange, unusual blood, 
When man’s worst sin is, he does too much good. Shak. 
ts Often, in this sense, accompanied with cold or 
warm, or other qualifying word. Thus, to commit an act 
in cold blood, is to do it deliberately, and without sudden 
passion. Warm blood denotes a temper inflamed or irri- 
tated. — To warm or heat the blood, to excite the passions. 
— Qualified by wp, excited feeling or passion is signified; 
as, my blood was up. 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 


Then imitate the actions of the tiger ; 


Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood. Shak. — 
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7, Aman of fire or spirit; a rake. 
How giddily 'aturns about all the hot bloods between four- 
teen and tive and thirty! | Shak. 
It was the morning costume of a dandy or blood of those 
days. Thackeray. 
8. The juice of any thing, especially if red. ‘‘The 
- blood of grapes.” Gen. xlix. 11. 
02" Whole blood (Law), relationship through both 
father and mother; half blood, relationship through only 
one parent. In American Law, blood includes both half 
blood and whole blood. Bouvier. Peters. 
Blood (blitid), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. BLOODED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. BLOODING. 
1. To let blood from; to bleed. 
2. ‘To stain with blood. 
7 Reach out their spears afar, 
And blood their points to prove their partnership in a ; 
. ryden. 
3. To inure to blood, as a hound. 
It was important that his troops should be blooded. 
: Macaulay. 
4. To heat the blood of; to exasperate. [Obs.] 
The auxiliary forces of the French and English were much 
blooded one against another. Bacon. 


Bl6od, v.i. Tobe bled; to bleed. ‘ Alack! let it 


blood.” Shak. 
Bidod’/-bap/‘tigsm, n. (Eccl. Hist.) The martyr- 
dom of those who had not been baptized. They 


were considered as baptized in blood, and this was 
regarded as a full substitute for literal baptism. 
Bidod/-be-spdt/ted, a. Spotted with blood. Shak. 
Bilobod’-bol/tered, a. [blood and bolter.] Sprin- 
kled with blood, as from a sieve or bolter. [Obs.] 
“ Blood-boltered Banquo smiles.” Shak. 
Bidod’/-bought (-bawt), a. Bought or obtained at 
the expense of life, or by the shedding of blood. 
Bléod/-broéth/er, n. Brother by blood or birth, 
Blood’/-dyed (bltid/did), a. Dyed with blood. 
Bildod’-flow’er, n. [blood and flower.] (Bot.) A 
genus of bulbous plants, natives of Southern Africa, 
named Haemanthus, of the Amaryllis family. The 
juice of H. toxvicarius is used by the Hottentots to 


poison their arrows. ~ Baird. 
Blood/-fr6z/en (blitid’/frd/zn), a. Having the blood 
chilled. Spenser, 
Blood’-full, a. Full of blood, spirit, or ardor. 
Obs. and rare.] Marston. 


Bikodrewutiei mess, n. [blood and guwiltiness.] 
The guilt or crime of shedding blood, ‘‘ Deliver me 
from blood-quiltiness.” Ps. li. 14. 

Blood/-guilt/y (bltid/gilt/¥), a. Guilty of murder. 
“ A blood-guilty life.” Fairfax. 

Blood’-héat, n. Heat equal to the temperature of 
blood, or about 98° Fahr. 

Bidod’-hoérse, n. A horse whose blood or lineage 
is derived from the purest and most highly-prized 
origin or stock. 

Blood/-hdt, a. [blood and hot.] As warm as blood 
in its natural temperature, 

Bidod’-hound, 
n. es and 
hound.| A vari- 
ety of dog, with 
long, smooth, and ~ 
pendulous ears, 
remarkable for 
the acuteness of 
its smell, and em- 
ployed to recover 
game or prey = 
which has  es- J 
caped wounded 
from a hunter, by 
tracing it by the 
blood it had spilt. 

Bilood/ity, adv. In a bloody manner; cruclly; 
with a disposition to shed blood. 

Blood/imess,n. 1. The state of being bloody. 

2. Disposition to shed blood; blood-thirstiness. 
All that bloodiness and savage cruelty which was in our 


nature. Holland. 
Bidod/less, a. 1. Without blood; dead. 
The bloodless carcass of my Hector sold. Dryden. 
2. Without shedding of blood, or slaughter; as, a 
bloodless victory. 
Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp arrayed, 
The pasteboard triumph, and the cavalcade. Goldsmith. 
3. Without spirit or activity. 

Thou bloodless remnant of that royal blood. 
BlooWless-ly, adv. Without bloodshed. 
Bl6od/1ét, v. é. To bleed; to let blood. Arbuthnot. 
Blood/-lét/ter, n. One who lets blood, as in dis- 

eases; a phlebotomist. 

Bléod/-let/ting, n. [blood and let.] (Med.) The 
act of letting blood or bleeding by opening a vein; 
venesection. When blood is drawn by opening an 
artery, it is called arteriotomy, Dunglison. 

oot (bltid/miirkt), a Marked with 

ood, 

Blé6od/pud-ding,n. [blood and pudding.] A pud- 
ding made with blood and other materials. 

Blood/-réd, a. Red as blood. 

Bidod/-re-la’tion, n. One connected by blood or 
descent. 

Blood/rdot, n. A plant so named from the color 
of its root; a species of Sanguinaria (S.Canadensis), 
called also puccoon, turmeric, red-root, and _blood- 
wort, S. F, Baird. Bigelow. 


Cuban Blood-hound. 


Shak. 
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Bléod/-shak/en (-sha/kn), @. Having the blood in 
commotion. B. Jonson. 
Bidod’/shéd, nm. [blood and shed.] The shedding 
or spilling of blood; slaughter; waste of life; the 
crime of shedding blood. 
Blood/-shéd’der, 2. 
murderer. 
He that defraudeth the laborer of his hire is a blood-shedder. 
Lcclus, xxxiv. 22, 
Blood’-shéd/ding, n. The shedding of blood; 
the crime of shedding blood. 

These hands are free from guiltless blood-shedding. 
Bléod’-shdt, 
Bl60d/-shodt/ten, 

the blood-vessels, as in diseases of the eye. 

Tlis eyes were blood-shot, his dress was disordered, and his 


One who sheds blood; a 


Shak. 
a. [blood and shoot.) Red and 


hair disheveled. 4, Dickens. 
Bléod/-spav/in, n. [blood and spavin.| (Kar.) 


A dilatation of the vein that runs along the inside 
of the hock of a horse, forming a soft swelling. 

Bloéod/-spill/ing, a. Shedding blood. 

Bléod/-stained, a, Stained with blood; guilty of 
murder. 

Bidéod/-stone, n. [blood and stone.} (Afin.) (a.) 
A green silicious stone sprinkled with red jasper, 
as if with blood; hence the name;—called also 
heliotrope. (b.) Hematite ; a brown ore of iron, Dana. 

Blood/-stroke, n. (Cf. Fr. cowp de sang.) The 
loss of sensation and motion from hemorrhage or 
congestion in the brain. Dunglison, 

Bléod’-stick/er, n. [blood and such.] 

1. Any animal that sucks blood; specifically ap- 
plied to the leech (Sanguisuga medicinalis). Baird, 
2. A cruel man; a murderer, 


A knot you are of damned blood-suckers. Shak. 
Bloéod/-siick/ing, a. That sucks or draws blood. 
‘‘ Blood-sucking sighs.” Shak. 


Blood/-swéElled, a. Swelled with blood. 

Bléod/-thirsti-mess, n. Thirst for shedding 
blood; a murderous disposition. 

Bloéod/-thirst/y, a. [blood and thirsty.] Desirous 
to shed blood; murderous. 

Bldéod/-vés'sel, n. [blood and vessel.}| Any vessel 
in which blood circulates in an animal body; an ar- 
tery or a vein. Dunglison, 

Blood/-warm, a. Warm as blood; Inkewarm. 

Bléod/wite, n. [blood and wite, blame, reproach. ] 
(Anc. Law.) A fine or amercement paid as a compo- 
sition for the shedding of blood; a riot whercin 
blood was spilled. Tomlins. 

Bidéod/-wo6n, a. Won by shedding blood. Scott, 

Biéod’-wood, n. [blood and wood.] Logwood;— 
so called from its color. 

Biéod/wort (bltid/wirt), ». [blood and wort.] A 
plant; a species of Rwmex. The name is applied 
also to bloodroot (Sanguinaria Canadensis), and to 
an extensive order of plants (H@modoracce), the 
roots of many species of which contain a red color- 
ing matter useful in dyeing. Baird. 

Blood’y (bltid/-), a. [A-S. bléddig.] 

1. Stained with or containing blood. ‘ Bloody 
clods.” - I. Everett, 
2. Given to the shedding of blood; having a cru- 
el, savage disposition; murderous. 
Some bloody passion shakes your very frame. Shak. 
3. Attended with bloodshed; marked by cruelty ; 
as, a bloody battle. 

Blood’y, v.t. To stain with blood, Overbury. 

Bidéod’/y-eyed (bltid/j-d), a Having bloody or 
cruel eyes. . 

Bldéod’y-faced (bltid/y-fast), a. 
face or appearance, Shak. 

Bléod/y-ilax, n. [bloody and flux.) The dysen- 
tery, a disease in which the discharges from the 
bowels have a mixture of blood. Arbuthnot. 

Bléod/y-fltixed (bltid/¥-fitkst), a Afflicted with 
the bloody-flux. 

Blé6ody-hand, n. [bloody and hand.] A hand 
stained with the blood of a deer, which, in the old 
forest laws of England, was suflicient evidence of a 
man’s trespass in the forest against venison. Jacobs, 

Bloéod’/y-hiint/ing, a. Hunting for blood. 

Herod’s bloody-hunting slaughtermen. Shak. 

Bléod@’y-mind/ed, a. [bloody and mind.] Tavy- 
ing a cruel, ferocious disposition; barbarous; in- 
clined to shed blood, 

This bloody-minded colonel. Dryden. 
Bldéod/y-réd, a. Having the color of blood. 
Bléod/y=scép/tered (-sép’terd), a. Having a scep- 

ter obtained by blood or slaughter, Shak. 

Blood’/y-swéat (bltid/¥-swét), n. [bloody and 
sweat.] A sweat accompanied by a discharge of 
blood; a disease, called sweating sickness, which 
formerly prevailed in England and other countries, 

Bloom, n. 8. bldmo, Goth. bl6ma, Icel. blom, 
blomi, D. bloem, bloeme, Sw. blomma, O. H. Ger, 
pluomo, bluomo, bluama M. Tl. Ger, bluome N. OU. 
Ger. blume. The root is A-S. bldvan, to blow, blos- 
som. Cf, BLossom. ] 

1. A blossom; the flower of a plant; an expanded 
bud. ‘The rich blooms of the tropics.” Prescott. 

2. The opening of flowers in general; flowers 
open, or in a state of blossoming; as, the trees are 
clothed with bloom, 


But not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of eyen or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom. 


Having a bloody. 


Milton, 


r BLOT 


3. A state of development into beauty, freshness, 
and vigor; an opening to higher perfection, analo- 
gous to that of buds into blossoms; as, the bloom of 
youth. 

A new, fresh, brilliant world, with all the bloom upon it. 

i Thackeray. 

4. The delicate, powdery coating upon certain 
newly-gathered fruits, as grapes, plums, &c. 

5. [A-S, bloma, a mass or lump, isenes bloma, a 
lump or wedge of iron.] A mass of crude iron 
from the puddling furnace while undergoing the 
first hammering, previous to being rolled. 

Tomtinson. 


inflamed by a turgid state of | Bloom, wv. i. [imp. & p. p. BLOOMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


BLOOMING. ] 
1. To produce or yield blossoms; to flower. 
_ A flower which once 
In Paradise, fast by the tree of life, 
Began to bloom. Milton. 
2. To be in a state of healthful, growing youth 
and vigor; to show beauty and freshness, as of 
flowers, 
A better country blooms to view, 


Beneath a brighter sky. Logan. 
Bicom, v.t. To put forth as blossoms. [Obs.] 
Charitable affection bloomed them. Hooker. 


See BLOMARY. 
So called from Mrs. Bloomer, an 
y whom this style of dress was in- 


Bloom/a-ry, 7. 

Bloom/er, n. 
American lady, 
troduced. } 

1. A costume for ladies, consisting of a very short 
dress, with long, loose drawers gathered round the 
ankle, and a broad-brimmed hat. 

2. A woman who wears such a costume. 
Biloom/ing, a. 1. Opening in blossoms; flowering. 
He, ere one flowery season fades and dies, 

Designs the blooming wonders of the next, Cowper. 

2. Thriving in health, beauty, and vigor; showing 
the freshness and beauties of youth. 

His blooming face that seems a purple flower. Shenstone. 

Bicom/ing, n. 1. (Manuf.) The process of making 
blooms, as of iron;—also called shingling. 

2. A clouded appearance which varnish sometimes 
assumes upon the surface of a picture. Ogilvie, 

Bicoom/ing-ly, adv. In a blooming manner; vig- 
orously; freshly. 

Bloom/ing-ness, 12. State of being blooming. 

Bloom/less, a. Without bloom, 

Bloom’y, a. Full of bloom; flowery; flourishing 
with the vigor of youth; as, a bloomy spray. 

But all the bloomy flush of life is fled. Goldsmith. 

Blore, mn. [Perhaps a modification of blare, q. v. 
To blore, in the north of England, signifies to bellow, 
like blare. But it may be also of Celtic origin; Gael. 
& Ir. blor, a loud noise.] The act of blowing; a 
roaring wind; a blast. [Obs.] ‘*A most tempést- 
uous blore.”? Chapman. 

Blés’/som,n. [A-8. bl6sma and bléstma, blossom, 
flower, D. bloesem. Cf. BLOoM.] 

1. The flower of a plant, or the essential organs 
of reproduction, with their appendages. 

{ts The term has been applied by some botanists, and 
is also applied in common usage, to the corolla. It is more 
commonly used than jlower or bloom, when we have ref- 
erence to the fruit which is to succeed. Thus we use 
Jlowers when we speak of shrubs cultivated for orua- 
ment, and 6/o0m in a more general sense, as flowers in 
general, or in reference to the beauty of flowers. 

Lilossoms flaunting in the eye of day. Longfellow. 

2. (Far.) The color of a horse that has white 
hairs intermixed with sorrel and bay hairs ; — other- 
wise peach-colored. 

Blods/som, v.i. [imp. & p. p. BLOSSOMED; p. pr, 
& v.27. BLOSSOMING.] [A-S. Uldsmjan, blostmjan, 
blotsmjan. See supra.) 

1. To put forth blossoms or flowers; to bloom; 
to blow; to flower. 

But when the month of March has blossomed. 

2. To flourish and prosper. 

Israel shall blossom and bud, and fill the face of the world 
with fruit. Isa, xxvii. 6. 

Blés’som-ing, n. The blowing or flowering of 
plants. 

Blés’/som-y, a, Full of blossoms. 

The bdlossomy tree n’is neither dry nor dead. Chaucer. 


Bidt,v.é. [imp.& p. p. BLOTTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BLOTTING.] ([Icel. bletta, to spot, to stain; Dan, 
plette.| 
1. To spot, stain, or bespatter, as with ink. 
The brief was writ and blotted all with gore. Gascoigne. 
2. To stain with infamy; to tarnish; to disgrace; 
to disfigure. ‘‘Blot not thy innocence with guilt- 
less blood.” Rowe. ‘It blots thy beauty.” Shak. 
3. To obliterate so as to render invisible, as writ- 
ing, or letters, with ink; to obscure ;— generally 
with owt ;. as, to bloé out a word or a sentence. 
The sun blotted out from the heavens to be again Je 
- Prescott. 
4. To cause to be unseen or forgotten; to efface; 
to erase; to destroy ; — with out, 
One act like this blots out a thousand crimes. Dryden. 
Syn.—To obliterate; expunge; erase; efface ; cancel; 
tarnish; disgrace. 
B15t, n, 1. A spot or stain, as of ink on paper; blur. 


Distinction lost, and gay variety. 
One universal blot. 





Tennyson. 


Thomson. 
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2. An obliteration of something written or print- 
ed. od # Dryden, 


3. A spot in reputation; a stain; a disgrace; a 


reproach; a blemis 
This deadly nm thy digressing son. Shak. 


4. (Backgammon.) (a.) An exposure of a single 
man to be taken up. [Obs.] (b.) A single man left 
on a point, exposed to be taken up. Bohn. 

He is too great a master of his art to make a blot which 
may be so easily hit. Dryden. 

Bldtch, n. [Cf. BLhor and BLoat. Blotch-paper, 
in various English dialects, is blotting-paper.] A 
pustule upon the skin; an eruption, usually of a 
large kind. 

The one might be employed in healing those blotches and 
tumors that break out in the body. Spectator. 

The blotch of Egypt upon him. Shak. 


Bldtched (blitcht), a. 1. Affected with blotches. 
To give their blotched and blistered bodies ease. Drayton. 
2. (Bot.) Having the color in coarse spots or 
blotches. Henslow. 

Blobtch’y, a. Haying blotches. 

Blote, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BLOTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BLOTING.] [Cf. D. blozen, to blush, to get red; los, 
redness, and Eng., a red herring; Fr., le hareng 
rouge salé.] To dry and smoke; as, to blote her- 
rings. 

Bldt/ter, n. 1. One who blots; that which blots. 

2. (Com.) A waste-book, in which are registered 
all accounts or transactions in the order in which 
they take place. 

Bl1dt/ting-pa/per, n. A kind of paper made with- 
out size, serving to imbibe wet ink, and thus prevent 
blots. 

BlSt/ting-ly, adv. With blotting. 


Blouse /(blowz), n. [Fr. blouse, 
Blowse blaude, O. Fr. bliaut, 
bliaus, Pr. bliaut, blizaut, upper 


clothing, L. Lat. bliaudus, blialdus, 
bliaus, akind of dress ; —of Oriental 
origin: Pers. baljad, a garment, or | 
simple cloth.] A light, loose over- \ | 
garment, worn especially by work- 
ingmen in France; hence, in the pi., 
the workingmen in France asa class, 

Blow (bld), nm. [O. H. Ger. pluohi, 
M. H. Ger. bliiehe, N. H. Ger. blii, 
blith, bliie, blithe, flower.] ( Bot.) (a.) 
A blossom; a flower. (b.) A mass, 
or bed of flowers. ‘ A blow of tulips.” 

Blow (b15), n. 
Ger. bliwwen, 
bliggvan.] 

1. The act of striking; more generally, the stroke; 
a violent application of the hand, fist, or an instru- 
ment, to an object. 

Well struck ; there was blow for blow. Shak. 
That but this blow might be the be-all and the end-all oe : 
Lan. 

2. The infliction of evil; a sudden or severe ca- 
lamity. 

A most poor man, made tame by fortune’s blows. Shak. 

3. An egg deposited by a fly in flesh, or the act 
of depositing it. Chapman. 

4. (Naut.) A violent wind; a gale; as, we were 
acarcely out of port, when there came on a blow 
from the north-west. 

A blow, or blow-out, a drunken frolic, or spree; as, to be 
on a blow; to have a blow-out. [Low.] — At a blow, sud- 
denly; at one effort; by a single action. ‘They lose a 
province at a blow.” Dryden.— To come to blows, to en- 
gage in combat. 

Blow, v.i. [A-S. bl6van, to blossom, O. 8. bldian, 
bloan, D. bloeijen, O. H. Ger. pluohan, pluojan, plu- 
on, M. H. Ger, bliiejen, bliien, bluon, N. H. Ger. 
blithen.] 

1. To flower; to blossom; to bloom; as plants. 

How blows the citron grove! Milton. 

2. To sustain, produce, or cause to blossom. 

The odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of ... mingled hue. Bilton. 

Blow, v.i. [imp. BLEW; p. p. BLOWN; p. pr. & vb. 
nm. BLOWING.] [A-S. bldivan, to blow, as wind, O. 
Ii. Ger. plajan, bldahan, flare, N. Il. Ger. bliihen, to 
blow up, swell.] 

1. To produce a current of air with the mouth; 
and hence, to moye, as air; as, the wind Dlows. 

2. To breathe hard or quick; to pant; to puff. 
Hlere is Mistress Page at the door, sweating and blowing. Shak. 

3. To sound on being blown into, asa horn or 
trumpet; to sound. 

There let the pealing organ blow. Milton. 

4. To boast; to brag. [U. S., Low.] ‘You 
blow behind my back, but dare not say any thing to 
my face.” Bartlett, 

To blow out, to talk violently or abusively. [Zow.] — To 
blow over, to pass away without effect; to cease or be 
dissipated; as, the storm or the clouds have blown over. 
— To blow up, to rise in the air, to be broken and scattered 
by the explosion of gunpowder. ‘t The enemy’s magazines 
blew up.” Tatler. 

Blow (b15), 2. ¢ 1. To throw or drive a current of 
air upon with the mouth, or by other means; as, to 
blow the fire. 

2. To drive by a current of air; to impel; as, the 
tempest blew the ship ashore. 





Tatler. 
Ger. blewen, bliiwen, to beat, M. H. 
. H. Ger. blinwan, pliuwan, Goth. 
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Off at sea north-east winds blow ' 
Sabean odors from the spicy shore. Milton. 
3. To sound, as a wind instrument; as, blow the 
trumpet. 
Hath she no husband 
That will take pains to blow a horn before her? Shak. 


4. To spread by report; to publish; to betray. 
Through the court his courtesy was blown. Dryden. 
His language does his knowledge blow. Whiting. 


5. To deposit, as eggs by flies. 

6. To form byinflation; to swell by injecting air; 
to blow through; as, to blow bubbles; to blow glass. 

Boy, blow the pipe until the bubble rise, 
Then cast it off to float upon the skies. Parnell, 

To blow hot and cold, to favor a thing at one time and 
treat it coldly at another; or to appear to both favor and 
oppose. — Zo blow off, to let off, to suffer to escape, as 
steam; as, the steamer is blowing off.— To blow out, to 
extinguish by a current of air, asa candle.— Jo blow up. 
(a.) Vo fill with air; to swell; as, to blow wp a bladder or 
abubble. (6.) To inflate; to puff up; as, to blow wp one 
with flattery. “Blown up with high conceits engendering 
pride.” Milton. (c.) To kindle; as, to blow up a conten- 
tion. (d.) To burst, to raise into the air, or to scatter, 
by the explosion of gunpowder; as, to blow up a fort. 
(e.) To scatter or bring to naught suddenly; as, to blow 
up a scheme. (f.) To abuse or scold violently; as, to 
blow up a person for some offense. [Collog.]— To blow 
upon, to blast; to taint; to bring into disfavor or dis- 
credit; to render stale, unsavory, or worthless. 

How far the very custom of hearing any thing spouted 
withers and blows upon a fine posenee, may be seen in those 
speeches from [Shakespeare’s] lenry V. which are current in 
the mouths of schoolboys. C, Lamb. 

Happily for him, he was not put to the bar till the first 
burst of popular rage had spent itself, and till the credit of 
the false witnesses had been blown upon. Macaulay. 

Bliw’ball, n. [blow and ball.) The downy head 
of the dandelion, formed by the pappus, after the 
blossom has fallen. B. Jonson. 

Blow’en, )/n. A prostitute; a courtesan; astrum- 

Blow/’ess, pet. [Low.] Smart, 

Blow/’er,n. 1. One who blows; a smelter. 

2. (Mech.) A contrivance for driving a current 
of air into something, as in furnaces, cotton-spin- 
ning, &c. 

3. A steam-jet to exhaust partially a chimney and 
create a blast-draught;— sometimes called a blow- 
pipe. 

4. A plate of iron or tin used to increase the cur- 
rent of air ina chimney or through a fire, by clos- 
ing the upper part of the fireplace in front. 

5. A blowing out or excessive discharge of gas 
from a hole or fissure in a mine. Dana. 

6. The whale;—so called by seamen, from the 
circumstance of its spouting up a column of water. 

Blow’-f1y¥, n. A fly of several different species, of 
the family Mscida@, very troublesome in summer 
from their depositing eggs on flesh. 

Blow’-hole,n. 1. A cavernin acliff, at the water- 
level, opening to the air at its farther extremity, so 
that the waters rush in with each surge and rise in 
a lofty jet from the extremity. ; Dana. 

2. One of the nostrils or spiracles on the upper 
part of a whale’s head. 

3. A hole in the ice to which whales and seals 
come to breathe. 

Blow/ing-ma-chine’, n. (J/ach.) A machine or 
engine for forcing a strong and continuous blast of 
air into a furnace. Tomlinson. 

Blown (blon), p. a. 1. Swelled; inflated. 

2. Stale; worthless. 

3. (Far.) Affected with disease of the stomach 
and bowels, caused by gorging with green food, 
from which gases are produced in large quantities ; 
blasted. 

4. Out of breath ; tired; exhausted. ‘Their 
horses much blown.” W. Scott. 

Blow/dff-pipe,n. A pipe at the foot of a steam- 
boiler, through which the sediment, &c., is driven 
out by the passage of steam. 

Blow/-pipe, n. (blow and pipe.] An instrument by 
which a blast or current of air is driven through the 
flame of a lamp or candle, so as to direct the flame 
and concentrate the heat on some object. 

Ce It is called a mouth blow-pipe when 
used with the mouth; but for both chemical 
and industrial purposes, it is often worked by 
a bellows or other contrivance. The common 
mouth blow-pipe is a tapering tube with a very 
small orifice at the end to be inscrted in the 
flame. The oxry-hydrogen blow-pipe invented 
by Dr. Hare in 1801, is an instrument in which 
oxygen and hydrogen, taken from separate 
reservoirs, in the proportions requisite to form 
water, are used in place of common air. It 
gives a heat that will consume the diamond, 
and dissipate in vapor, or in gaseous forms, 
most known substances. Silliman. bs 

Blow’/-point, n. [blow and point.) A kind of play 
among children, Donne. 

Blowse (blouz), ”. 

Blowth (bloth), 2. 





See BLOUSE. 
[From blow, as a flower; Ger. 
bliithe, bliite.| Bloom or blossoms in general, or 
th® state of blossoming. [Obs.] 

The seeds and effects... were as yet but potential, and in 


the Glowth and bud. Raleigh. 
Blow’/-valve,n. (Mach.) The snifting-valve of a 
condensing steam-engine. Tomlinson. 


Blow’y, a. Windy. [Rare.] 
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Blowze (blouz), n. [From the same root as blush, 
which see.]_ A ruddy, fat-faced woman, Shak. 
Blowzed (blouzd), a. Having high color from ex- 
posure to the weather; ruddy-faced; blowzy. 
Huge women blowzed with health and wind and rain. 
Tennyson. 
Blow/zy (blou’z¥), a. Coarse and ruddy-faced; fat 
and ruddy; high-colored. 
Bliib, v. ¢. [Cf. BLEB and BLos.] To swell. [Obs.] 
Bliib’/ber, 7. [See BLOBBER, BLOB, and BLEB.] 
1, A blobber, or bubble. [Obs.] 
At his mouth a blubber stood of foam, Chaucer. 
2. The fat of whales and other large sea animals, 
from which oil is obtained. It lies immediately 
under the skin and over the muscular flesh. Baird. 
3. (Zodl.) The sea-nettle; the medusa. 
Bhiib’/ber, v. i. [imp. & p. p. BLUBBERED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. BLUBBERING.] To weep noisily, or s0 as 
to disfigure the face. 
She wept, she blubbered, and she tore her hair. Swift. 
Hector’s infant blubbered ata plume. ZL. B. Browning. 
Bhiib/ber, v. ¢. To swell or disfigure the face with 
weeping. 
Dear Chloe, how blubbered is that pretty face! Prior. 
Bliib/bered, p. a. Swelled; big; turgid; as, a blub- 
bered lip. 
Bltib’ber-img, ». The act of one who blubbers; 
the act of weeping violently. 
He spake well save that his blubbering inna 


inthrop. 

Blid/Seon (bliid/jun), n. [Cf. Bhow, n.] A short 
stick, with one end loaded, or thicker and heayier 
than the other, used as an offensive weapon. 

Bliie, n. [A-S, bleoh, bleov, bled; blue, Dan. blaa, 
Sw. bid, Icel. bldr, D. blaauw, O. WH. Ger. bldo, 
pldao,N. Hi. Ger. blau, L. Lat. blawus, blavius, O. 8p. 
blavo, O. It. biavo, Pr. blau, blava, Fr. bleu. 

1. The color of the clear sky, or a color resem- 
bling that in hue; one of the seven colors into - 
which the rays of light divide themselves, when 
refracted through a glass prism. 

2. (pl.) [Contracted from blue devils.] Low spirits ; 
melancholy. [Collog.] 

Bliie, a. 1. Of the color called blue. ‘The blue 
firmament.” Milton. 

2. Low in spirits; melancholy; as, to feel blue. 

3. Severe or over strict in morals; gloomy; ex- 
treme. ‘For his religion... ’twas Presbyterian 
true blue.” Hudibras. 

Bliie, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BLUED; p. pr. & vb. BLU- 
ING. ] To make blue; to dye of a blue color; to 
make blue by heating, as metals, &c. 

Bliie/béll, n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the genus 
Campanula, especially the Campanula rotundi- 


jlora, which bears blue bell-shaped flowers. (b.) A 
plant of the genus Scilla; Scilla nutans. Baird. 
Feeding each blue-bell pale and daisy pied. Jlason. 


Bliie’-bér/ry, n._ [blue and berry.]_ (Bot.) A kind 
of whortleberry ( Vacciniwm Pennsylvanicum) com- 
mon in America. 

Bliie/bird, n. [blue and bird.) (Orntth.) A small 
bird, very common in the United States, called the 
Sialis Wilsontt. The upper part of the body is 
blue, and the throat and breast reddish. It has 
great resemblance to the robin red-breast of Britain, 
and is one of the first harbingers of spring. Wilson. 

Bliie’-bin’'net, n. [biwe and bonnet. ] 

1. (Bot.) A plant, a species of Centawrea; blue- 
bottle. 

2. (Ornith.) The blue titmouse (Parus ceruleus) ; 
called also blue-cap. 

Bliie’-book, n. 1. A parliamentary publication, 
so called from its blue paper covers, —such being 
commonly used; also, a book containing a list of 
fashionable addresses. [enge 

2. In the United States, a book containing the 
names of all the persons in the employment of the 
government, with the amount of their pay. 

Bliie’-bdt’tle, n. [biwe and bottle. | 

1. (Bot.) A plant (Centaurea cyanus) which 
grows among corn. It receives its name from its 
blue bottle-shaped flowers. 

2. A fly, with a large blue belly. Prior. 

Bliie’-bréast (bli/brést), n. (Ornith.) A small 
species of European bird, called also blwe-throated 
warbler, the Phenicura succica of the Sylvia 
family. 

Bliie/-caip, n. [blue and cap] 

1. (Ichth.) A fish of the salmon kind, with blue 
spots on its head. 

2. (Ornith.) The blue-bonnet, or blue titmouse. 

Bliie’-efirls, n. pl. (Bot.) A common plant (77i- 
chostema dichotomum), resembling pennyroyal, and 


hence called also bastard pennyroyal. Bartlett. 
Bliie’-déw/ils (-dtv/lz), n. Lowness of spirits; 
hypochondria. [ Colloq.] Grose, 


Bliie/-e¥ed (-id), a, Having blue eyes. | 

Bliie’-eyed Grass. (Bot.) A bluetlowering grass- 
like plant; Sisyrinchiwm anceps. 

Blie’-fish, n. pone and shal 

1. (Ichth.) A fish, a species of Coryphena, often 
called dolphin, found in the Atlantic. 

2. A fish allied to the mackerel, but larger, com- 
mon off the shores of New England and the At- 
lantic States; the Temnodon saltator. On the Jer- 
sey coast it is called horse-mackerel, and in Virginia, 
salt-water tailor. Baird. Bartlett. 
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Bliie/-grass, 2. (Bot.) A variety of grass (Poa 

compressa). Iconog. Encyc. 

Bliie/-haired (-hfird), a, Havying hair of a blue 

color, 

ui This place... 
Me quarters to his blue-haired deities. Milton. 
Bliie’-jshn (-jin), n. Fluor spar;—so called by 
miners. 

Bliie/-light (-lit), n. A composition, burning with 

a blue flame, used as a night signal in ships, or for 
military purposes. 


Bliie/ly, adv. Witha blue color. Swift. 
Bliie/ness, n. The quality of being blue; a blue 
~ eolor. Boyle. 


Bliie’-oint/ment, n. (Med.) Mercurial ointment. 

Bliie’-pé/ter, n. (British Marine.) A blue flag 
with a white square in the center, used as a signal 
for sailing, to recall boats, &c. Itis a corruption of 
blue repeater, one of the British signal flags. 

Bliie/-pill, x. (Jed.) A pill of prepared mercury, 


used as an aperient, &c. Dunglison. 
Bliie/-spiir, n. (JMJin.) Azure spar; lazulite; a 
species of mineral. Dana. 


Bliie/-stick/ing, n. 
pedant. [ Colloq. 
(2 This term is derived from the name given to cer- 
tain meetings held by ladies, in the days of Dr. Johnson, 
for conversation with distinguished literary men. One of 
the most eminent members was a Mr. Stillingfleet, who 
always wore blue stockings, and who was so much dis- 
tinguished for his conversational powers that his absence 
at any time was felt to be a great loss, so that the remark 
became common, ** We can do nothing without the blue 
stockings.’ Hence these meetings were sportively called 
blue-stocking clubs, and the ladies who attended them, 
blue-stockings. Boswell. 
2. (Ornith.) The American avocet (Recurvirostra 
Americana), a bird of the Northern States. Bartlett. 

Bliie/-stick/ing-ism, n. The character or man- 
ner of a blue-stocking; female pedantry. [are.] 

Bliie/-stone, n. Blue vitriol. Dunglison, 

Bliie/-throat, n. [blue and throat.| (Ornith.) A 
bird with a tawny breast, marked with a sky-blue 
crescent, inhabiting the northern parts of Europe 
and Asia, 

Blii’ets, n. (Bot.) A name given to several different 
species of plants having blue flowers, as the Olden- 
tandria cerulea; the Centaurea cyanus, or blue- 
bottle; the Vaccinium angustifolium. 

Bliie/-veined (-vind), a Having blue veins or 
streaks. 

Bliie/-vér' di-ter, n. 

Bliie/-vit/ri-ol, n. 

Bliie’y, a. Somewhat blue; bluish. re} 

Bluff, a. [Cf. O. Eng. bloughty, swelled, putfed.] 

1. Rude or coarse in manner or appearance; sur- 
ly; blustering; pompous. “Bluff visages.” Irving. 
Black-browed and bluff, like Homer’s Jupiter. Dryden. 
2. Sometimes in a good sense, roughly frank; 
outspoken; rejecting conventional forms. 
There is indeed a bluff pertinacity which is a proper de- 
fense in a moment of surprise. LI. Laylor. 
3. Steep; bold; like a bluff. 
Its banks, if not really steep, had a bluff and precipitous 
aspect. Judd. 

Bliff,». 1. A high bank, almost perpendicular, 
projecting into the sea orariver. ‘‘ Beach, bluff, 
and wave, adieu.” Whittier. 

2. A high bank presenting a steep or precipitous 
front, though it be at adistance from the sea or a 
river. [U. S.] 

3. A game of cards. Bartlett. 

Bluff, v.¢. To repulse rudely or by gruff answers; 
to frighten or deter one from accomplishing his 
ends. [U.S.] [Low.] Bartlett. 

Bliff/-bowed (-boud), a. [bluff and bow.) (Naut.) 
Having broad and flat bows. 

Bliff/-héad/ed peba'ed), a. (bluff and head.) 
(Naut.) Having a full, square stem; bluft-bowed. 

Blifi/ness, n. Quality of being bluff; surliness. 
“A remarkable bluffness of face.” The World. 

mit y a. Haying bluffs, or bold projecting points 
of land. 

Blii/ing, n. 1. The act of rendering blue; as, the 
blwing of steel. Tomlinson. 

2. Berneibing to give a bluish tint, as indigo used 
by washerwomen. 

Bli/ish,a. Blue in a small degree, 

Somewhat, methought, did rise like bluish mists. Dryden. 
Blii’ish-ly, adv. Ina bluish manner. 
Bla/ish-ness, vn. A small or slight degree of blue 

color. : Boyle. 

Blin/der, v.i. [imp. & p.p. BLUNDERED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ee {O. Eng. blonder, allied to 
blend, to mix, to confound by mixture, q.v.] To 
mistake grossly from confusion of thought or pur- 
pose; to err through want of care or delibera- 
tion; to do a thing without forethought, or at hap- 
hazard; to flounder; to stumble. 

I was never distinguished for address, and have often even 
blundered in making my bow. Goldsmith. 
Yet knows not how to find the uncertain place, 

And blunders on, and staggers every pace. 

Bliin/der, v. ft. 1. To cause to blunder. 
“To blunder an adversary.” Ditton. 

2. To mix in a blundering manner. [0bs.] 

He blunders and confounds all these together. Stillingfleet. 


Bliin/der, ». A mistake through ignorance and 


1. A literary lady; a female 


See VERDITER. 
(Chem.) Sulphate of copper. 


Dryden. 
[ Obs. ] 
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heedlessness, or without due exercise of judgment; 
a gross mistake, 
O, let him alone 
For making a blunder or picking a bone! Goldsmith. 

Syn.— Biunper, Error, Mistake, BULL. <An error 
is a departure or deviation from that which is right or 
correct; as, an error of the press; an error of judgment. 
A mistake is the interchange or taking of one thing for 
another, through haste, inadvertence, &c.; as, a careless 
mistake. A. blunder is a mistake or error of the grossest 
kind. It supposes a person to flounder on in his course, 
either from carelessness, ignorance, or stupidity. A bull 
is a verbal blunder containing a laughable incongruity of 
ideas. An error may be corrected or forgiven; a mistake 
may be rectified or overlooked; a blunder is always con- 
sidered blamable, and usually exposes a person to shame 
and ridicule. 

Bliin/der-btiss, n. [blunder and D., bus, tube; 
Dan. bdsse, Sw. bdssa, Ger. biichse, box, gun; but 
the word is most probably corrupted from D, don- 
derbus, Ger. donnerbiichse, gun, musket. ] 

1. A short gun or fire- 
arm, with a large bore, ca- 
pable of holding a number 
of balls, and intended to £ 
do execution without ex- 
act aim, 





Blunderbuss. 


With blunderbusses, taught to ride, 

Like pocket pistols, by his side, 

In girdle stuck, he seemed to be 

A little moving armory. Churchill. 
2. A stupid, blundering fellow. Halliwell. 

Blian/der-er, 7. One who is apt to blunder, or to 
8 gross mistakes; a careless person; a blunder- 

ead. 

Bliin/der-héad (-htd), n. [blunder and head.] A 
stupid fellow; one who blunders. 

Bliin/’/der-ing, p.a. Apt to make blunders; char- 
acterized by blunders; mistaking grossly; stum- 
bling. ‘‘ His wild, blundering tall.” Macaulay. 

Blin/’/der-ing-ly, adv. In a blundering manner. 

Blittn/ger, n. A wooden blade with a cross handle, 
used for mixing the clay in potteries; a plunger. 
See PLUNGER. Tomlinson. 

Bliin’/ging,n. The process of mixing clay in pot- 
teries with a blunger; plunging. Tomlinson. 

Bliint, a. [Cf. Prov. Ger. bludde, a dull or blunt 
knife, Dan. blunde, Sw. & Icel. blunda, to sleep. ] 

1. Having a thick edge or point, as aninstrument; 
dull; not sharp. ‘‘The murderous knife was dull 
and blunt.” Shak. 

2. Dull in understanding; slow of discernment. 
“His wits are not so blunt.” Shak. 

3. Abrupt in address; plain; unceremonious; 
wanting the forms of civility; rough in manners or 
speech. ‘‘ Hiding his bitter jests in blunt behavior.” 
“A plain, blunt man.” Shak. 

4. Hard to penetrate. [Lare.] 

I find my heart hardened and blunt to new impressions. Pope. 

Blint, v.t. [imp. &p.p. BLUNTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BLUNTING. | 

1. To dull the edge or point of, by making it 
thicker. ‘‘Bluné his natural edge.” Shak. 

2. To repress or weaken, as any appetite, desire, 
or power of the mind; to impair the force of, as of 
any passion which affects the mind, or of any evil 
or good which affects the body; as, to blunt the edge 
of pain or of suffering. 

He marks the bounds, which Winter may not pass, 

And blunts his pointed fury. Cowper. 
Bliint,». Money. [Cant.] Wright. 
Blint/ing, n. The act of making blunt. 

Not impediments or bluntings, but rather as whetstones, to 
set an edge on our desires. Bp. Taylor. 

Blint/ish, a. Somewhat blunt. 

Blint/ish-ness, n. <A slight degree of bluntness. 
‘Tempered with an honest bluntishness.” Wood. 

Blint/ly, adv. In a blunt manner; coarsely; plain- 
ly; abruptly; without delicacy, or the usual forms 
of civility. 

Sometimes after bluntly giving his opinions, he would qui- 
etly lay himself asleep until the end of their deliberations. 


Jeffrey. 

Bliint/ness, ». 1. Want of edge or point; dull- 
ness; obtuseness; want of sharpness. ‘‘ Bluntness 
of angles.” Holland. 


2. Coarseness of address; roughness of manners; 
rude sincerity or plainness. ‘‘Bluntness of speech.” 
Boyle. ‘' Honest bluntness.” Dryden. 

Blint/wit-ted, a. [blunt and wit.] Dull; stupid. 

Blunt-witted lord, ignoble in demeanor. Shak. 

Blair, n. [See infra.} 1. That which obscures 

without effacing; a stain; a blot, as upon paper, or 
other substance. 

As for those who cleanse blurs with blotted fingers, they 
make it worse. Fuller. 

2. A dim, confused appearance; indistinctness of 
vision; as, to see things with a blur; it was all blur. 

3. A blot, stain, or injury, as to character, &c.; 
an obscuring or confusing. 

Which... leaves a deep blu upon their evidences for heaven. 
Hopkins. 
Blar, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BLURRED (blfird); p.pr.& 
vb, 2. BLURRING.] [Probably contracted from Scot. 
bludder, bluther, to blot, disfigure; Sw. pluttra, 
plottra, to scrawl, scribble.] 
1. To obscure by a dark spot, or in any manner, 
without quite effacing. 
But time hath nothing blurred those lines of favor 


Which then he wore. Shak. 
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mo, ane : 
2. To cause imperfection of vision in; to dim; to 
darken, ‘‘ Her eyes are blurred with the lightning’s 


glare.” Drake. 
3. To sully; to stain; t ish; as, to blur rep- 
utation, : ; o blem aad 2 


Sarcasms may eclipse thine own, 
But can not blur my lost renown. THudibras. 
Syn.— To spot; blot; disfigure ; disgrace; stain; sully; 
blemish. : 
Blart, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BLURTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BLURTING.] [Scot. blwiter, to make a rumbling 
noise, to blurt.] To utter suddenly or unadvisedly ; 
to divulge inconsiderately ; — commonly with owt. 
Others. ..can not hold, but blurt out, those words which 


afterward they are forced to eat. Hakewill. 
And yet the truth may lose its grace, 
If blurted to a person’s face. Lloyd. 


To blurt at, to speak contemptuously of; to revile; to 
ridicule, 
None would look on her, 
But cast their gazes on Marina’s face; 
Whilst ours was blurted at. Shak. 
Blush, v.i. [imp. & p. p. BLUSHED (bltisht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. ELeeNG} D. blozen, to get red, blush, 
blos, redness, blush, Dan. blwsse, to blaze, flash, 
blush, blus, Sw. bloss, torch, Icel. blossi, flame, blys, 
torch, blygdaz, to blush; Sw. blygas, Dan. blues 
(ved), to blush, L. Ger. bliisen, to look red with 
heat, bliise, light-house, beacon; A-S. ablisian, to 
blush, blysa, torch, blysige, little torch. ] 
1. To grow red; to have a red or rosy color, 
The sun of heaven, methought, was loth to set, 
But staid, and made the western welkin blush. Shak. 
2. To redden in the cheeks or face, as from a sense 
of shame, confusion, or modesty. 
Amphion blushed as red as any glowing flame. Twurberville. 
In the presence of the shameless and unblushing, the young 
offender is ashamed to blush. Juckminster. 
Blitsh, v.¢. To make red; to express by blushing. 
“Pil blush you thanks.” Shak. 
Blish, ». 1. A red or reddish color; a rosy tint. 
Light’s last blushes tinged the distant hills. Lyttleton. 
2. A red color suffusing the cheeks or the face, 
caused by shame, modesty, diffidence, or surprise. 
Here’s a light crimson, there a deeper one; 
A maiden’s blush here purples, there a white. 
The rosy blush of love. 
3. Sudden appearance; glance; view. 
At the first blush, we thought they had been ships come from 
France. Hackluyt. 
Blish/et, n. A young, modest girl. [Obs.] B. Jon. 
Blish/fual, a. Full of blushes. 
While from his ardent look the turning Spring 
Averts her blushful face. Thomson. 
Blish/ful-ly, adv. In a blushful manner; with 
many blushes. 
Blish/ing, p.a. Showing blushes; of a bright red- 
dish color; blooming. 
To the nuptial bower 
I led her blushing like the morn. Milton. 
The dappled pink and blushing rose. Prior. 
Blish/ing, n. The act of turning red; the appea:- 
ance of a reddish color upon the cheeks. 
Blish/ing-ly, adv. Ina blushing manner. 
Blish/less,a. Unblushing; past blushing; impu- 
dent. 
Vice now, secure, her Dlushless front shall raise. Dodsley. 
Bliish’/y, a. Like a blush; having the color of a 
blush. [Rare.| ‘A blushy color.” Harvey. 
Blis/ter,v.i. [imp. & p. p. BLUSTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. BLUSTERING.] [Allied to blast, q. v-] 
1. To blow fitfully with violence and noise, as 
wind; to be windy and boisterous. 
And ever-threatening storms 
Of chaos blustering round. Milton. 
2. To talk with noisy violence; to swagger, as a 
turbulent or boasting person; to puff; to bully. 
Your ministerial directors blustered like tragic tyrants ae 
urke. 
To utter, or effect, with noisy vio- 


Peacham. 
Trumbull. 


Blister, v. z. 
lence. 
He bloweth and blustereth out...his abominable blas- 
phemy. Sir T, More. 
As if therewith he meant to bluster all princes into a per- 
fect obedience to his commands. Fuller. 
Blis/ter,». 1. Fitful noise and violence, as of a 
storm; violent winds; boisterousness. 
To the winds they set 
Their corners, when with bluster to confound 5 
Sea, air, and shore. Dilton. 
2. Noisy and violent or threatening talk; swag- 
gering; tumult, ‘ 
In town I'll fix my station, 


And try to make a bluster in the nation. Cradock. 
3. Tumultuous noise. ‘The brazen trumpet’s 
bluster.” Swift. 


Syn.—Noise ; boisterousness ; tumult ; turbulence ; 
confusion; boasting; swaggering; bullying. 
Blis/ter-a/tion, n. Boisterous conduct; erapty, 
noisy-boasting; blustering. [Prov. Hng.; Colloq. 
sal Halliwell. 
Blits/ter-er, n. A swaggerer; a bully; a noisy, tu- 
multuous fellow. 
Blis/ter-ing, n. <A noisy, fitful blowing, as of a 
tempest; noisy pretension; swaggering. 
As our heroes are generally lovers, their swelling and Ulus- 
tering wpon the stage very much recommend them to the fair 
part of their audience. Spectator. 


Blus/ter-ing, a. Exhibiting noisy violence, as of 
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BO/a-eon-strie/- 


BLUSTERINGLY 
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wind; stormy; tumultuous. “A... blustering 
day.” Shak. ‘‘A blustering fellow.” L’ Estrange. 


Blis/ter-ing-ly, adv, Ina blustering manner. 
Blias/ter-oiis, | a. oisy; tumultuous; boastful. 
Blis/trotis, [ Obs. ] Shak. 


BO, interj. [W. bw, an interj. of threatening or 
frightening; n., terror, fear, dread.] A word ut- 
tered to frighten children. 
BO/a,n. [Lat. boa, bova, a kind of water-serpent, 
which was supposed to suck cows, from bos, bovis, 
ox, cow; but probably so called from its size.] 
1. (Zoél.) A genus of serpents. It includes the 
largest species of serpent, the B. constrictor, Baird, 
2. A round fur tippet ; — so called from its resem- 
blance to the boa constrictor. 


tor, n. [N. Lat. 
constrictor, from 
Lat.constringere, 
to draw or bindto- 
gether. See Con- 
STRAIN and CONn- 
STRICTOR.] (Zo- 
ol.) A large and 
powerful serpent, 
sometimes 30 or 
40 feet long, found 
in the tropical \ 
parts of America, 
It has a regu- 
lar succession of 
spots, alternately Boa-constrictor. 

black and yellow, 

extending the whole length of the back, and derives 
its name from its crushing its prey to death in its 
coils. The name has also been loosely applied to 
other large serpents which crush their prey, partic- 
ularly to those of the genus Python, found in Asia 
and Africa. Baird. 
6-a-nér!Zés, n. pl. (Heb. bné hargem, sons of 
thunder; bné, pl. of bén, son, ha, the, and rwam, 
thunder.] Sons of thunder ;—an appellation given 
by Jesus Christ to his two disciples James and John. 

And he surnamed them Boanerges, which is, the sons of 
thunder, Mark iii. 17. 
Boar, n. [A-S. bdr, 0.11. Ger. pér, M. H. Ger. ber, 
Proy. Ger. beier, beir, D. beer, boar, bear.] The 
male of swine not castrated; specifically, the wild 
hog. 

Boar, v.i. (Man.) To shoot out the nose; to raise 
it high in the air, or toss it; — said of a horse. 
Board, n. [A-S. bord, board, table, brim, bank, 
Icel., Sw., & Dan. bord, D. bord and boord, Ger. 
bord, bort, Goth. baurd. Cf. A-S. bred, board, plank, 
table, from the root of brdd, broad, Sw. bride, 
plank, and brddd, border, bank, brim, Dan. braedt, 
plank, and bred, breddle, edge, brim, border, Ger. 
bret, plank, board.] 

1. A piece of timber sawed thin, and of consider- 
able length and breadth compared with the thick- 
ness, used for building and other purposes. 

(2 When very thick, as over one and a half or two 
inches, it is usually called a plank. In the South-western 
States, the term plank is applied to all sawed stuff, and 
the term Joard is limited to short strips of wood riven 
from blocks and differing little, except in size, from shin- 
gles. Bartlett. 

2. A table to put food upon. 

t= The term loard answers to the modern table, but 
it was often movable, and placed on trestles. Halliwell. 

Fruit of all kinds... 
She gathers, tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unsparing hand. Milton. 

3. Hence, what is served on a table or board as 
food; stated meals ; provision ; food; entertainment ; 
usually as furnished for pay; as, to work for one’s 
board ; the price of board. 

4. A table at which a council or court is held; 
hence a council, convened for business, or any au- 
thorized assembly or meeting; a constituted body 
of directors, trustees, commissioners, &c. 

Both better acquainted with affairs than any other who sat 
then at that board. Clarendon. 

We may judge from their letters to the board. Porteus. 

5. (Naut.) (a.) The deck of a vessel; also, the in- 
terior of a vessel, as in the phrases on board, 
aboard, on boarda ship, i. e.,in the ship. (b.) The 
side of aship. [Fr. bord, Sp. borda.] “Now board 
to board the rival vessels row.” Dryden. (c.) The 
line over which a ship runs between tack and tack. 

6. A table or frame for a game; as, a chess-board. 

7. Pasteboard; paper made thick and stiff like a 
board, for book-covers, and other uses. 

8. (pl.) The stage in a theater; as, to go upon the 
boards, to leave the boards, to enter upon or leaye 
the theatrical profession, 

Board and board (Naut.), side by side. — By the board, 
over the board, or side. ‘*'The mast went by the board.” 
Totten. Hence (Iig.), to go by the board, to suffer com- 
plete destruction. — Overboard, over the side; as, to leap 
overboard. — To make a good board, to sail in a straight 
line when close-hauled; to lose little to leeward.—~ Zo 
make short boards, to tack frequently. 

Board, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. BOARDED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. BOARDING. | 

1. To lay or spread with boards; to cover with 
boards ; as, to board a house. ‘ The boarded 
hovel.” Cowper. 
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2. To go on board of, or enter, as aship, whether 
in a hostile or friendly way. ‘‘You board an en- 
emy to capture her, and a stranger to receive news 
or make a communication.” Totten. 

3. [Fr. aborder.]| To attack; to make the first at- 
tempt upon; to accost. [ Obs. ] 

I will board her, though she chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn erack. Shak. 

4. To furnish with food, for compensation; as, a 
man boards ten students. 

5. To place at board, for compensation; as, to 
board one’s horse at a livery-stable. 

Board, v. i. To obtain food or diet statedly for com- 
pensation; as, he boards at the price of two dollars 
a week, : 

We are, several of us, gentlemen and ladies, who board in 
the same house. Spectator. 

Board/a-ble, a. Capable of being boarded, as a 
ship. 

Board’er, n. 1. One who has food or dict statedly 
at another’s table for pay, or compensation of any 
kind. 

2. (Naut.) One who boards a ship in action; one 
whose duty is to board ships. Totien. 

Boarding, n. 1. (Naut.) The act of entering a 
ship, whether in combat or otherwise. ‘‘ Both slain 
at one time, as they attempted the boarding of a 
frigate.” Sir Ff. Drake, 

2. The act of covering with boards, and also the 
covering itself, 

3. Board; food; diet. 

Board/ing-house, n. A house in which boarders 
are kept. 

Bodard/ing-nét/tings, n. pl. (Naut.) Strong net- 
work of cords to prevent the boarding of a ship in 
battle. Totten. 

Board/ing-pike, n. (Naut.) A pike used by sail- 
ors in boarding a vessel, or in repelling an attempt 
to board it. Totten. 

Boéard/ing-sehool (-sk0ol), m. A school in which 
the scholars receive board and lodging as well as in- 
struction. 

Board’-rule, n. <A figured scale for finding the 
number of square feet in a board without calcu- 
lation. Haldiman. 

Board/-wi/Ses, n. pl. Wages allowed to servants 
to keep themselves in victuals. 

Not enough is left him to supply 
Board-wages, or a footman’s livery. Dryden. 
Boayr’ish, a. [From boar.] Swinish; brutal; cruel. 
In his anointed flesh stick boarish fangs. Shak. 

Bodar’/=spéar, 1. A spear used in hunting boars. 

Boast, v.i. [imp. & p. p. BOASTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BOASTING.] [O. Eng. bost. Cf. Ger. bausen, bau- 
schen, bausten, pausten, to swell, pusten, Dan. puste, 
Sw. pusta, to blow, Sw. pdsa, to swell; W. vostio, 
bostiaw, to boast, bost, boast, bostiad, a boasting. 
But the W. may have been taken from English. Cf. 
Boost.] To brag, or vaunt one’s self; to exalt, 
or extravagantly praise one’s self; to glory ; — usu- 
ally followed with of. 

By grace are ye saved through faith; ... not of works, lest 


any man should boast. Lph. ii. 8, 9. 
My sentence is for open war; of wiles 
More inexpert I boast not. Milton. 


Syn.—To brag; vaunt; bluster; vapor; crow; crack; 
talk big. 

Boast, v.¢. 1. To display in ostentatious language; 
to speak of with pride, vanity, or exultation, with a 
view to self-commendation. 

Lest men should boast their specious deeds. _—_Dfilton. 

2. Reflexively, to magnify or exalt one’s self; to 
exult in confident expectation. 

3. (Masonry.) To dress, as a stone, with a broad 

chisel, Weale, 

4. (Sculp.) To shape roughly, as a block of mar- 

ble, so as to form a rude statue or ornament. JVeale. 

Béast, n. 1. Expression of ostentation, pride, or 
vanity; a vaunting or bragging. 

Reason and morals? and where live they most, 
In Christian comfort, or in Stoic boast ? Byron. 
2. The cause of boasting; occasion of pride, van- 
ity, or laudable exultation. ‘The boast of histori- 
ans.” Macaulay. 

Boast/er, n. One who boasts, glories, or vaunts, 
ostentatiously ; a braggart. 

But did this boaster threaten? did he pray, 
Or by his own example urge their stay? Dryden. 
Syn.—Braggard; braggart; braggadocio. 

Boast/ful, a. Given to boasting; ostentatious of 
personal worth or actions. 

Boast/ful-ly, adv. In a boastful manner. 

Boast/ful-mess, 1. State or quality of being boast- 
ful; ostentation. 

Boast/ing, n. 1. Ostentatious display of personal 
worth or actions; glorifying; vaunting. ‘* When 
boasting ends, then dignity begins.” Young. 

2. (Masonry.) The paring of a stone with a broad 
chisel and mallet. Weale, 

3. (Sculp.) The rough cutting of a stone to form 
the outline of a statue or ornament. Weale. 

Syn.—Vaunting; glorying; ostentation; vain-glory; 
rhodomontade; swaggering; gasconade; brag; vaunt; 
bluster; parade; vaporing. 

Boast/ing-ly, adv. In an ostentatious manner; 
with boasting. ‘He boastingly tells you.” Burke, 

Boast/ive, a. Presumptuous. [Rare.] 








* 


BOB 


Boast/less, G, Without boasting or ostentation, ~ 
_  Boastless, as now descends the silent dew. Zhomson. 

Boast/on, vn. <A game at cards. > 

Boat (20),n. [D. & Ger. boot, A-S. bat, Icel. batr, 
beit, Sw. bat, Dan. baad, W. bad, Ty. bad, Gael. 
bata, It. batto, battello, Sp. batel and bote, Pr. batelh, 
Fr. bateau.| x 

1. A small open vessel, or water craft, usually 
moved by oars, or rowing, but often by a sail. 

2. Hence, any vessel; usually with some epithet 
descriptive of its use or mode of propulsion; as, 
pilot-boat, packet-boat, passage-boat advice-boat, 
&e. The term is sometimes applied to steam-ves- 
sels, even of the largest class; as, the Collins boats. 

Boat, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BOATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BOATING.] To transport in a boat; as, to boat 
goods across a lake. 

Boat, v.i. To goina boat. ‘I boated over, ran my 
craft aground.” Tennyson, 

BGat/a-ble, a. Navigable for boats, or small river 
craft, ‘ The boatable waters of the Alleghany.” 

Morse. 

Bodat/-bill, n. [boat and vill.) (Ornith.) (a.) A spe- 
cies of bird, the Cancroma cochlearia, of the order 
of Waders, a native of the tropical parts of South 
America. It has a bill four inches long, not unlike 
a boat with the keel uppermost, or like the bowls 
of two spoons placed with the hollow parts toward 
each other, (b.) A species of Lurylaimus, of the 
order of Perchers, natives of India. Baird, 

Boat/-fly, n. (Entom.) An aquatic hemip- 

Boat/-In/seet, terous insect of different species 
of the genus Notonecta ;— so called from swimming 
on its back, which gives it the appearance of a little 
boat. Baird. 

Bodat/-hook, n. [boat and hook.] (Naut.) An iron 
hook with a point on the back, fixed to a long pole, 
to pull or push a boat. Totten, 

Boat/-house, n. <A house for sheltering boats. 
‘‘ Half the latticed boat-house hides.” Wordsworth. 

BGdat/ing, n. 1. The act or practice of sailing or 
transporting in boats. ; 

In Persia, a punishment of capital offenders, 
by laying them on the back in a covered boat, where 
they perish. 

Bo-a’tion, n. [Lat. boatus, from boare, to roar. 
A crying out; aroar; noise; reverberation. [ Obs. 

The guns were heard... about a hundred Italian miles, in ~ 
long boations. Derham. 

Boat/man, )n. [boat and man.) Aman who man- 

Boats/’man, ages a boat; a rower of a boat, 

As late the boatman hies him home. Percival, 

Boat/-rbpe, n. [boat and rope.|] <A rope to fasten 
a boat; — usually called a painter. 

Boat/-shaped (bot'shapt), a. (Bot.) Having the 
shape of a boat; navicular; cymbiform ; hollow like 
a boat, as the valve of some pericarps. Lindley. 

BGat/shéll, n. (Conch.) A species of shell, of the 
genus Cymba. 

Boat/swain (colloquially, b0/sn), n. [A-S8. batswan ; 
bat, boat, and swan, swain, servant.] (Nawt.) An 
officer who has charge of the boats, sails, rigging, 
colors, anchors, cables, cordage, &c., of a ship, and 
who also summons the crew, and performs various 


other duties. Totten. 
Boatswain's mate, a petty officer who is assistant to the 
boatswain in all his duties. Totten. 


Bob, xn. [An onomatopoetic word. Cf. Icel. bobbi, . 
knot, cockle-shell, Proy. Eng. bob, n., a ball, an 
engine beam, bunch, blast, trick, taunt, scoff ; to 
dance, courtesy, to disappoint. ] 

1. Any thing that plays loosely, or with a short, 
abrupt motion, as at the end of a string; a pen- 
dant. zl 

In jewels dressed and at each ear a bob. Dryden. 

2. A knot of worms, or of rags, on a string, used 
- angling, as for eels; formerly, a worm suitable 
or bait. : 


Or yellow bobs, turned up before the plow, 
Are chiefest baits, with cork andleadenow. Lawson. 


3. The ball or heavy part of a pendulum; also the 
ball or weight at the end of a plumb-line. 

4. A short, jerking action; as, a bob of the head. 

5. A blow; ashake or jog; ajeer or flout, atrick, 


He that a fool doth very wisely hit, 
Doth very foolishly, although he smart, 
Not to seem senseless of the bob. Shak. 


6. The burden of a song. : 
To bed, to bed, will be the bot of the song. L’Zstrange. 
7. A bob-wig. ‘'A plain brown bob he wore.” 
Shenstone, 


- 
| 
| 


8. A peculiar mode of ringing bells, 
Bob, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BOBBED (bdbd); p. pr. & vb, 
nN. BOBBING. | 
1. To move in a short, jerking manner; as, to bob 
acourtesy. ‘He bobbed his head.” Lrving. 
2. To beat; to strike with a quick, light blow. 
If any man happened by long sitting to sleep... he was 


suddenly bobbed on the face by the servants. ELlyot. 
3. To cheat; to gain by fraud. ‘Gold and jewels 
that I bobbed from him.” Shak, 


4. To mock or delude, 
To play her pranks, and bob the fool, 
The shrewish wife began. Turberville. 
5. To cut short; to have the hair cut short; as, 
you have been bobbed ; to bob a horse’s tail. 
Bob, v. i. 1. To have a short, jerking motion; to 


oe? ? 
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BOBANCE 


~ play to and fro, or up and down; to play loosely. 
“Bobbing and courtesying.” Thackeray. 
2. To angle with a bob, or with a bobbing motion 
of the bait. 

He ne’er had learned the art to bob 
For any thing but eels. Saxe. 
Bo-bange’, n. [Fr. bobance, O. Fr. bombance, Pr. 
bobansa, bomba, boasting, pene sy It. bombanza, 
ot exultation, from Lat. bombus, a humming, 


buzzing.] A boasting. [0bs.] Chaucer. 
Bob/ber-y, 7. A squabble; a tumult; as, to raise 
a bobbery. [Low. Halliwell, 


Bdb/bin, n.  [Fr. bobine, from Lat. bombus, a hum- 
ming, because it makes a humming noise. ] : 

1. A small pin, or cylindrical piece of wood, with 

a head, on which thread is wound for making lace, 

A similar instrument, bored through to receive an 

iron pivot, and with a border at one or both ends, is 

used in spinning, to wind thread or silk on; aspool. 

‘ Pillow and bobbin all her little store. Cowper. 


2. Round tape. Goldsmith. 
Bob-bin-év/, or BSb/bin-Et/, n. [See supra.] A 
kind of lace which is wrought by machines, and not 
by hand. ‘The English machine-made net is now 
confined to point-net, warp-net, and bobbin-net, so 
called from the peculiar construction of the ma- 
chines by which they are produced.” — Tomlinson. 
Bdb/bin-work (-wirk), ». [bobbin and work.] 
Work woven with bobbins. 

Bob/-chér/ry, n. [bob and cherry.] A play among 
children, in which a cherry is hung so as to bob 
against the mouth, and be caught with the teeth, 

Bob-lin/eoin(-kun), 

Bdb/o-link, 

n. (Ornith.) The rice- 
bird, rice-bunting, or 
reed-bird , the Doli- 
chonye orizyvorus, an 
American singing- 
bird. Baird, 
The happiest bird of our 

spring is the bobolink. 
5 W. Irving. 

Bdb/stays, 7. pl. [bob 
and stay. | Cea 
Ropes or chains to 
confine the bowsprit 
of a ship downward to 
the stem or cutwater. 

Bobtail, n. [bob and tail.] 
tail cut short. 

2. The rabble; used in contempt. Bramsion. 

Bob’ tailed (taild), a. Having the tail cut short, as 
a dog, or naturally short and thick. DP?) Estrange. 

Boéb/-white, n. (Ornith.) The common partridge 
of North America (the Odontophorus Virginianus), 
so called from its note. S. #. Baird. 

Bob/-wig, nm, [bob and wig.] A short wig. 

B6b/tiil-wig, Spectator. 

Bo/eal, n. A cylindrical glass vessel, with a large 

. and short neck ;—used for preserving solid sub- 
stances. 

Bo-etir’do,n. (Logic.) A mood of the syllogism in 
which the major premise and the conclusion are 
particular negatives, and the minor premise a uni- 
versal affirmative. 

Bbe/a-sine (bdk/a-seen), n. [0. Fr. boccasin, N. Fr. 
boucassin, Sp. bocacin, bocaci, It. bocassino.] A 
sort of fine buckram. 

B6e’ed, n. [It.] The round hole in the furnace of 
a glass manufactory through which the fused glass 
is taken out. Craig. 

Boece, n. [Lat. box, bocis, Gr, Boat, Baz, Fr. bogue, 
Pr. buga, Sp. & Pg. boga, It. boca.] (Ichth.) The 
sparus, a beautiful fish, 

Bick’e-let, hi (Ornith.) A kind of long-winged 

Bock’e-ret,§ hawk. [Written also bockerel.] 

Bock/ey, 7. <A bowl or vessel made from a gourd. 

New Yors:.] Bartlett, 

Bock’ing, n. <A particular sort of cloth, like baize 
or drugget;—so called from the town of Bocking, 
in England. 

Bobck’land,n. See BooKLAND. 

Bode, v. t. [ny . & p. p. BODED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BODING.] [A-8. bodian, to announce, tell, bod, 
command, order, edict, Icel. boda, to announce, Sw. 
bdda, to announce, portend; A-S. boda, messenger, 
Bore at O. 8. bodo, D. bode, Icel. bodi, Sw. bad, 

. H. Ger. boto, poto, N. H. Ger. bote, allied to A-S. 
beodan. See Brp, v. t.] To indicate by signs, as fu- 
ture events; to be the omen of; to portend; to pre- 
sage; to foreshow. 

A raven that bodes nothing but mischief. Goldsmith. 


Bobolink, or Rice-bird. [U. S.] 


Totten. 
1. A short tail, ora 


Good onset bodes good end. Spenser. 
Bode, v.i. To foreshow; to presage. 
Whatever now 
The omen prove, it boded well to you. Dryden. 
Bode,n. 1. Anomen. [Obs.] 
The owl, that of death the bode bringeth. Chaucer. 


_2. Astop; a halting; delay. [Obs.] See ABIDE. 
Bode/ful, a. Portentous; ominous; threatening. 
Bs Carlyle. 
Bode’ment, n. An omen; portent; prognostic; a 
foreshowing. [Obs.] 
This foolish, dreaming, superstitious girl 
Makes all these bodenten i : Shak. 


Bidée, v. i, [This may be merely a variation of 
ee 
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botch, so that it properly signifies, to mend or per- 
form clumsily, to make only patchwork or bungling 
work; hence, to fail in an enterprise.] To boggle; 


to stop, [Obs.] 
We charged again; but out, alas! 
We bodyed again. Shak. 
Bédge,n. A botch; apatch. [Obs.] Whitlock, 
Bobdi¢ge ) (bdd/is), n. [This is properly the plural 
Bodd/di¢ge of body , O. Eng. bodise, a pair of bod- 


ies, equiv. to a bodice.] Stays; a kind of quilted 
waistcoat stiffened with whalebone, worn by wo- 
men; a corset. 
Her bodice half way she unlaced. Prior. 
Bodied (béd/id), a. [From body.] Having a body; 
— usually in composition, as, able-bodied. 
A doe... not altogether so fat, but very good flesh and good 
bodied. Hackluyt. 
Bédi-less, a. [See Bopy.] Having no body or 
material form ; incorporeal. 

Phantoms bodiless and vain. Swift. 
Bsd/i-li-mess, . Corporeality. Minshew,. 
Bodily, a. 1. Having or containing a body or 

material form; corporeal. 
You are a mere spirit, and have no knowledge of the bodily 
part of us. ‘atler. 
2. Relating or pertaining to the body, in distine- 
tion from the mind. 


Virtue atones for bodily defects. LD’ Estrange. 
3. Real; actual. [Obs.] 
Be brought to bodily act. Shak. 


Syn.—See Corporat. 








Craig. | 


BOdi-ly, adv. 1. Corporeally; united with a body 
or matter. 
It is his human nature, in which the Godhead dwells yee: 
atts, 
2. In respect to the entire body or mass; entirely; 
completely ; as, to carry away bodily. ‘‘ Leapt bod- 
aly below.” Lowell, 
Bod/ing, p. a, [From bode.} Foreshowing; pre- 
saging. 
| Bod/ing, n. A prognostic; an omen. 
Bod/ing-ly, adv. Ina boding manner, 
bodingly still,” Lowell, 
Béd@kin, n. [O. Eng. bodekin, boydehkin, from W. 
bidogyn, dagger or poniard, which is also the pri- 
mary signification of the English word. The W. 
word is a dim. of bidog, bidavg, hanger, short 
sword; Ir. bideog, Gael, biodag.] 
1. A dagger. [Obs.] 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin. Shak. 
2. Hence, an instrument of stcel, bone, ivory, or 
the like, with a small blade, and a sharp point, for 
making holes by piercing. 
3. (Print.) A sharp tooi, used for picking out let- 
ters from a column or page in making corrections. 
Hansard. 
4. An instrument with an eye, for drawing thread, 
tape, or ribbon through a loop. ‘ Wedged whole 
ages in a bodkin’s eye.” Pope. 
5. An instrument used to dress or fasten the 
hair. Pope. 
6. [A corruption of baudkin.] A species of rich 
cloth, made of silk and gold thread. ‘Cloth of 
bodkin.” Shirley. 
Bo/dle (b0/dl), n. A Scotch penny; a small coin 
worth about half of an English penny.  W. Scott. 
BSd/léi-an (bdd/le-an), @. Pertaining to Sir Thomas 
Bodley, who founded a celebrated library at Oxford, 
in the sixteenth century; as, the Bodleian library. 
Body, n. [A-S. bodig, stature, trunk, body, O. H, 
Ger. botah, potah, body.) 
1. 'The frame of an animal; the material organized 
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substance of an animal, whether living or dead, as 
distinguished from the spirit, or vital principle. 


“ Frail and weary body.” Everett. 
Absent in body, but presentin spirit. 1 Cor. v. 3. 

For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. Spenser. 


2. The main, central, or principal part, as of an 
animal, tree, army, country, &c., in distinction from 
parts subordinate or less important, as the extremi- 
ties, branches, wings, &c. 

Who set the body and the limbs 
Of this great sport together? Shak, 


The van of the king’s army was led by the general;...in 
the body was the king and the prince. Clarendon. 


Rivers that run up into the body of Italy. slddison. 

3. A person; a human being. ‘A dry, shrewd 
kind of a body.” Irving. 
4. A mass of individuals spoken of collectively, 
usually as united by some common tie, or as organ- 
ized for some purpose; a corporation; as, a legis- 
lative body; a clerical body. ‘‘ That reverend 
body.” Swift. 

If neglection 


Should make me vile, the common body, 
By you relieved, would force me to my duty. Shak. 


A numerous body led unresistingly to the slaughter. Prescott. 


5. A united mass; a number of things or particu- 
lars taken together; a general collection; a system ; 
as, a great body of facts; a body of laws or of divin- 
ity. 

6. Any mass or portion of matter; any substance 
distinct from others; as, a metallic body ; a moving 
body ; an aériform body. 

By collision of two bodies, grind 


The air attrite to fire. Milton. 











BOG-SPAVIN 
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7. (Geom.) Any solid figure, or figure of three 
dimensions. 

The path of a moving point isa line; that of a geometrical 
body is another body. ne Weisbach, Trans. 

8. (Paint.) Consistency; thickness. Colors bear 
a body when they are capable of being ground so 
fine, and of being mixed so entirely with oil, as to 
seem only a very thick oil of the same color. 

9. Strength, or characteristic quality ; as, wine of 
a good body, 

Bod’y, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BODIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BODYING.] To produce in definite shape ; to embody. 

Imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown. Shak. 

Béd/y-elothes, n. pl. [body and cloth.] Clothing 
or covering for the body, as for a horse. 

Béd/y-eGat, 2. A gentleman’s dress-coat. 

" Sinmonds. 

Béd/y=e65Vor, n. (Paint.) Color that has consis- 
tency, thickness, or body, in distinction from a tint 
or wash. Ogilvie. 

Béd/y-guiird, n. A guard to protect or defend 
the person; a life-guard. 

Bod/y-pdl/i-tie, x. The collective body of a nation 
or state as politically organized, or as exercising 
political functions; also, a corporation. JWharton. 

As to the persons who compose the body-politic or associate 
themselves, they take collectively the name of * people,” or 
“nation.” pouvier. 

Boéd’/y-snatch/er, n. One who secretly disinters 
the bodies of the dead in churchyards, for the pur- 
poses of dissection. 

Boéd/y-snitch/ing, n. The act of robbing the 
grave for the purposes of dissection. 

Be-0/tian (be-0/shan), a. [From Lat. Bewotia, Gr. 
Botwria, noted for its moist, thick atmosphere, and 
the dullness and stupidity of its inhabitants.] (Ge- 
og.) Pertaining to Beotia, or its inhabitants; hence, 
stupid; dull; obtuse. 

Bee-o/tian, n, (Geog.) A native or an inhabitant 
of Beotia, 

Bog, n. [Ir. & Gael. bog, soft, tender, moist, Ir. 
bogach and boglach, bog, moor, marsh, Gacl. bogan 
end pas quagmire; Fr, bawge, a muddy, miry 
place. 

1. A quagmire covered with grass or other plants; 
a marsh; a morass. 

Appalled with thoughts of bog, or caverned pit, 
Or treacherous earth, subsiding where they tread. Jago. 
2. A little elevated spot or clump of earth, in 
marshes and swamps, filled with roots and grass. 

Local, U. S.] 

Boég,v.t. To whelmor plunge, asin mud and mire. 
At another time, he was bogged up to the middle in the 
slough of Lochend. W. Scott. 

Bog!-béan, n. [bog and bean; called buch-bean.] 
(Bot.) A plant, the marsh-trefoil (A/enyanthes 
trifoliata), which grows in moist and marshy 
places, having beautiful flowers and intensely bit 
ter leaves, sometimes used in medicine. Loudon. 

Bog!=-bér/ry, n. [bog and berry.} (Bot.) The 
cranberry (Vaccinium oxycoccus), which grows in 
low lands and marshy places. Baird. 

Bodg!’-tarth, n. (Min.) A soil composed for the 
most part of silex and partially decomposed vege- 
table fiber. Payee 


Bo/sey, n. [Scot. and North Eng. bogle, bogill, 
Bo'gy, bugill, specter, to terrify, Gael. bwgwil, 
BO’gle, threatening, fear, bwg, bwgan, specter, 


Bodg’gle, ) hobgoblin, from bwgwth, to threaten, 
scare.] A bugbear; a specter, 

Iam Bogey, and I frighten every body away. Thackeray. 

There are plenty of such foolish attempts at playing bogyin 

the history of savages. C. Kingsley. 

Bbg’gle, v. i. [imp. & p. p. BOGGLED; p. pr. & 

vb. N. BOGGLING.] [See BOGLE, | To stop or hesi- 

tate as if in doubt, or suddenly frightened, or im- 

peded by unforeseen difficulties ; to exhibit hesitan 

cy and indecision. 
We start and boggle at every unusual eppeerents, B 

FOANV UC. 

When summoned to his last end, it was no time for hiin to 

boggle with the world. Howell. 


Boggling at nothing which serveth their purpose. Barrow. 
Syn.—To doubt; hesitate; waver; shrink. 
Boég’gle, v. t To embarrass with difficulties. 
Local, U.S.) 
Bodg’gier, 2. One who boggles. 

Boéeg’slish, a. Doubtful. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 
Boég’sy,a. [From log.] Containing bogs; full of 
bogs; swampy. 
Big/-house, 7. 

office; a privy. Johnson. 
Bodg’-land, a. [bog and land.] Living in, or per 
taining to, a boggy or marshy country. 
Men without hearts, and women without hose, 
Each bring his bogland captive home. Dryden. 
Bdg’-mdss,n. (Bot.) The Sphagnum, a genus of 
aquatic moss plants, having white leaves slightly 
tinted with red or green. W. Baird. 
Bdg/-Gre, n. (Jin.) (a.) An ore of iron found in 
boggy or swampy land; a variety of brown iron 
ore, or limonite. (b.) Bog manganese. Dana. 
Bdg/-riish, n. [bog and rush.| (Bot.) A rush 
that grows in bogs, of several species, constituting 
the genus Schenus. : 
Bdg’-spav/in, n. [bog and spavin.] (ar.) An 
encysted tumor on the inside of the hough, con- 
taining a gelatinous matter. White. 


[bog and house.] A house of 
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BOG-TROTTER. 


Bdeg!-trdt/ter, n. [bog and trot.] One who lives 
in a boggy country ;— formerly applied in derision 
to Irish robbers. Halliwell, 

Bdg!-trodt/ting, a. Living among bogs; as, a bog- 
trotting Irishman. 

BO’/gus, a. Spurious;—a cant term originally ap- 
plied to counterfeit coin, and hence denoting any- 
thing counterfeit. [Amer.] 

BO’/gus, n. A liquor made of rum and molasses. 

Amer. Bartlett. 

Bég!-whort (-hwiirt), n. [bog and whort.] (Bot.) 
The bilberry (Vacciniwm uliginosum), growing in 
low lands. 

Bo-héa/ (bo-hé’), ». [From JVu-t, pronounced by 
the Chinese bw-, the name of the hills where this 
kind of tea is grown.] An inferior kind of black or 
green tea,-especially the former, 

(@- The name is applied to other varieties of black 
tea, or to black tea in general. 

Bo'hun O'pas. Sec UPAS. 


Boi'ar, )n. (Russ. bojdrin, O. Slav. boljarin, bol- 
Boy/ar,$ jar, nobleman, for boli, great, illustri- 
ous.] A nobleman; a lord; a person of quality; 


asoldier. [Zwss.] 
(=~ This word answers nearly to baron in Great Brit- 
ain, and other countries in the west of Europe. Tooke. 
Boit'/avin,n. [See supra.) A gentleman; a per- 
son of distinction; the master of a family. ieee] 
"ooke, 
Boil, v. i. [Fr. bowillie, Pr. & Sp. bullir, Pg. bulir, 
bolir, It. bollire, from Lat. bullire, to be in a bub- 
bling motion, allied to A-S. weallan, Goth. vulan, 
to ferment, boil. ] 

1. To swell, heave, or be agitated by the action 
of heat;—used of liquids; to bubble; to rise in 
bubbles; as, the water boils. (Chem.) To pass 
from a liquid to an aériform state or vapor, at the 
boiling point. 

2. To be similarly agitated by any other cause 
than heat; to bubble; to effervesce; as, the boiling 
waves, 

He maketh the deep to boil likea pot. Job xli.31. 

8. To be hot or fervid; to be moved or excited; 
as, his blood boils with anger. 

Then boiled my breast with flame and burning wrath. Surrey. 

4. To be in boiling water; to suffer boiling in 
water or other liquid. 

Fillet of a fenny snake 
In the caldron boil and bake. Shak. 

To boil away, to evaporate by boiling. — To boil over, to 
run over the top of a vessel, as liquor when thrown into 
violent agitation by heat or other cause of effervescence. 

Boil, v. ¢. [imp.& p.p. BOILED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BOILING. ] 

1. To cause to bubble or be agitated by the appli- 
cation of heat; as, to boil water. 

2. To form, or separate, by boiling or evapora- 
tion; as, to boil sugar or salt. 

3. To subject to the action of heat ina boiling 
liquid, so as to produce some specific effect, as cook- 
ing, cleansing, &c.; as, to boil meat; to boil clothes. 

The stomach cook is for the hall, 
And boileth meat for them all. Gower. 

4. To steep or soak in warm water. [Obs.] 

To try whether seeds be old or new, the sense can not in- 
form; but if you boil them in water, the new seeds will sprout 
sooner. Bacon. 

Boil, n. [See Bean and Brive.] A hard, painful, 
inflamed tumor, which, on suppuration, discharges 
pus, mixed with blood, and discloses a small fibrous 
mass of dead tissue, called the core, 

A blind boil, one that suppurates imperfectly, or fails to 
come to a head. 

[God] bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin, 
And putrefy the breath of blooming health. Cowper. 

Boila-ry, n. oe BortErRyY.|] The water which 
arises from a salt well, belonging to one who has no 
right in the soil. Bouvier. 

Boiled (boild), p. a. Dressed or cooked by boiling ; 
subjected to the action of a boiling liquid. 

Boiler, n. 1. One who boils. 

2. A vessel in which any thing is boiled. 

3. (Mech.) A strong metallic vessel, usually of 
wroughtiron plates riveted together, in which steam 
is generated for driving engines, or other purposes, 
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Section of a Locomotive Boiler. 
A, fire-box; B, combustion chamber; D, 
grate; C, ash-pan; A, water-legs; P, 
. crown sheet; H, wagon-top; J, steam- 
= . = pipe; J, steam-dome; G, gusset; F, bar- 
rel; 2, flues; NV, breeches-pipe; J/, smoke-box; Z, saddle; O, 
blast-pipe; 2, a@ry-pipe. 
te A steam boiler generally consists of a fire-box, 
where the combustion of fuel occurs, and flues, through 
which the products of combustion pass into the chimney. 
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These parts are made of thin metal, and surrounded by 
water, which, together with the steam room, is contained 
in an outer shell. ‘The principal varieties are, the 
cylinder boiler, which consists of a single iron shell; 
the return-flue and the drop-flue boilers, called flue 
boilers, which are single shells containing a small num- 
ber of large flues, through which the heat either passes 
from the fire or returns to the chimney, and sometimes 
containing a fire-box inclosed by water; the m/tifiwe 
or locomotive boiler, which consists of an inclosed fire-box 
and a large number of small flues leading to the chimney ; 
and the water-tube boiler, which consists of an inclosed 
fire-box and a fire-chamber filled with small tubes,through 
which the water circulates. See TuBE and FLUE. 

Tubular boiler, a multiflue or multitubular boiler, in 
distinction from a boiler with large flues. 

Boil/er-plate, / 7. Plate-iron of about a quarter 

Boil/er-i/ron, to a half inch thickness, whether 
used for making boilers, or otherwise. See TANK- 
IRON. 

Boil/er-y, n. A place and apparatus for boiling, as 
salt. See BOILARY. 

Boil/ing, p. a. Bubbling ; heaving in bubbles ; 
agitated, as boiling liquor ; swelling with heat, 
ardor, or passion. 

The trembling fins the boiling waves divide. Gay. 
Boiling point, the temperature at which a fluid is con- 
verted into vapor, with the phenomena of ebullition. 
This is different for different liquids, and for the same 
liquid under different pressures. For water, at the level 
of the sea, barometer 30 in., it is 212° Fahrenheit; for 
alcohol, 175.6°; for sulphuric ether, 100°; for mercury, 662°. 
The boiling point of water is lowered one degree Fahren- 
heit for every 550 feet of ascent above the level of the 
sea. Nichol. 

Boil/ing, n. The act or state of bubbling; agita- 
tion by heat ; ebullition ; the act of subjecting to 
the action of heat, so as to boil, as a liquid, or of 
preparing by hot water, or of evaporation. 

Boil’ing-ly, adv. With boiling or ebullition. 


And lakes of bitumen rise boilingly higher. Byron. 
Bois’ter-otis, a. [O. Eng. boistous, D. byster, 


Dan. & Sw. bister, Icel. bistv, stormy, furious, O. 
& Prov. Eng. boist, a swelling, threat, Scot. boist 
and boast, to threaten. Cf. W. bwyst, wild, savage, 
wildness, ferocity, bwystus, ferocious. See BOAsT 
and BIsTER. | 

1. Exhibiting tumultuous violence and fury; act- 
ing with noisy turbulence; violent; rough. 

We see the water swell before a boisterous storm. Shak. 
The boisterous force of violent men. Milton. 

2. Involving or threatening violence ; associated 
with violence ; indicating or possessing might ; 
strong ; powerful. [Obs.] ‘‘Boisterous sword.” 
‘‘Boisterous hand.” Shak. ‘‘ Time makes the ten- 
der twig to boisterous tree to grow.” Turberville. 

3. Noisy; rough; turbulent; as, boisterous mirth ; 
boisterous behavior. 

T like not that loud, boisterous man. 

4. Vehement; excessive. [are.] 

The heat becomes too powerful and boisterous for them. 

Woodward, 
Syn.— Loud; roaring; violent; stormy; turbulent; 
furious; tumultuous; noisy; impetuous; vehement. 
Bois/ter-otis-ly, adv. Violently; furiously; with 
loud noise; tumultuously. 
Bois/ter-otis-ness, 7. Ihe state or quality of being 
boisterous; turbulence; disorder; tumultuousness. 
BoO/la-ry, a. [See Boue.] Pertaining to bole or 
clay, or partaking of its nature and qualities. 
“Toadstone ... chiefly consisting of a bolary and 
clammy substance.” Browne. 
Bold, a. [A-S. bald, beald, bold, Icel. balldr and 
ballr, Goth. balths, O. Hl. Ger. bald, pald, M. H. 
Ger. balt, D. bout, Pr. baut, baudos, O. Fr. baud, 
It. baldo. In N.H. Ger. there remains only bald, 
ady., soon. ] 

1. Forward to meet danger; venturesome ; dar- 
ing; intrepid; courageous; not timorous or shrink- 
ing from risk. ‘‘Throngs of knights and barons 
bold.” Milton. 

2. Exhibiting or requiring spirit and contempt of 
danger; planned with courage. ‘‘ The bold design 
pleased highly.” Milton. 

3. In a bad sense, too forward ; taking undue 
liberties ; over-assuming or confident; lacking prop- 
er modesty or restraint; rude; impudent. ‘ Volu- 
ble and bold.” Milton. 

4. Somewhat overstepping usual bounds, as in 
art, literature, &c.; presuming upon sympathy or 
forbearance; taking liberties in composition or ex- 
pression; venturesome; daring. ‘‘old tales.” 

Waller. 
The cathedral church is a very bold work. Addison. 

5. Standing prominently out to view ; striking 

the eye; markedly conspicuous. 


Addison. 


Shadows in painting .. . make the figure bolder. Dryden, 
6. Steep; abrupt; prominent. 
Where the bold cape its warning forehead rears. Jrwnbuil. 


To make bold, to take liberties; to use freedom. 
Syn.— Courageous; daring; brave; intrepid; fearless; 
dauntless; valiant; manful; audacious; stout-hearted; 
high-spirited; adventurous; confident; strenuous; for- 
ward; impudent. 
B6ld, v. ¢. To make daring. [Obs.] A. Hall. 
Bold/en (bdld/n), v. ¢. To make bold; to give con- 
fidence to; to embolden. 


Ready speakers, being boldened with their present abilities 
to say more, ... use less help of diligence and study. Ascham. 
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[bold and fuce.| Impudence; sau- 


Bold/-fa¢e, n. 
LD’ Estrange. 


ciness;—a term of reprehension. 

Bold/-faced (-fast), a. Impudent. 

I have seen enough to confute all the bold-faced atheists of 
this age. Bramhait. 

Boldly, adv. 1. Ina bold manner; courageously ; 
intrepidly ; without timidity or fear ; with confi- 
dence. f 

2. Impudently ; insolently. 

Bodld/ness, n. The quality of being bold. f 

Syn.— Courage; bravery ; intrepidity ; dauntlessness ; 
hardihood; assurance. 

BGle, n. [Sw. bal, Dan. bul, trunk, stem of a tree, 
Ger. bohie, a thick plank or board. Cf. L. Ger, boll, 
zeand 

1. The body or stem of a tree. 

Enormous elm-tree boles did stoop and lean. Tennyson. 

2. Ameasure. See BOLL. Mortimer. 

Bole, n. [Fr. bol, Gr. Bodvs, a clod or lump of earth, 
N. Lat. bolus, Linn.] 

1. A kind of fine, compact, or earthy clay, often 
highly colored with iron, and varying in shades of 
color from white to yellowish, reddish, bluish, and 
brownish. See CLAY, Dana. 

2. A bolus; a dose. Coleridge. 

Bolée/tion-mobld/ings, n. pl. (Joinery.) Mold- 
ings which project beyond the surface of the fram- 
ing. Ogilvie. 

EBo-le’ro (bo-la/ro), n. [Sp. bolero, bolera, from 
bola, al A favorite dance in Spain. 

Bo-lét/ie, a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained 
from, the Boletus. ( 

Boletic acid, an acid discovered by Braconnot in the 
juice of the Boletus fomentarius, var. pseudo-igniarius. 

Bo-lée'tus, n, (Lat. boletus, Gr. Bwrirns.] (Bot.) 
A genus of fungi or mushrooms containing numer- 
ous species. . esculentus is the eatable mush- 
room ; B. igniarius furnishes what is popularly 
called touchwood, punk, &e. Loudon. 

Bollis,n. [Lat. bolis, from Gr. BoXis, missile, ar- 
row, from (aAdev, to throw.] A fire-ball darting 
through the air, followed by a train of light or 
sparks; a meteor. 

Boll, n. [M. & N. H. Ger. bolle, a seed-vessel of 
flax. The W. bul, the husk or hull inclosing flax- 
seed, is certainly taken from English. Cf. Bown, .] 

1. The pod or capsule of a plant, as of flax; a 
pericarp of a globular form. 

2. A Scotch measure, formerly in use: for wheat 
and beans it contained four Winchester bushels; 
for oats, barley, and potatoes, six bushels. <A boll 
of meal is 140 Ibs. avoirdupois. Also, a measure 
for salt of two bushels. [Sometimes spelled bole.] 

Ogilvie. 

Boll, v. 7. To form into a pericarp or seed-vessel. 
The barley was in the ear and the flax was bolled. Dx. ix. 31. 

BoVlard, n. <A large post set in the ground on 
either side of a dock, to which are lashed large 
blocks, through which are reeved the transporting 
hawsers for docking and undocking ships. 

BoVlard Tim/ber. [Cf. Boi, the stem of a tree.] 
(Naut.) A timber, also called a knight-head, rising 
just within the stem in a ship, on either side of the 
bowsprit, to secure its end. 

Bolling, xn. [Cf. BoLE, the stem of a tree, and 
POLL, v. ¢.] A tree from which the branches haye 
been cut; a pollard, 

BOll/-worm (-wirm), 2. (ntom.) An insect that 
destroys the cotton boll or pod. 

Boln,v.i. To swell; to puff. Holland. 

Boln, a. Swollen; puffed out, ‘ Thin, and boln 

Bollen, out like a sail.” LB. Jonson. 

Boltgn/a Sau/sage (bo-lin’/ya). From Bo- 
logna, a town in Italy. It. salsiccia di Bologna.) 
A large sausage made of bacon, veal, and pork- 
suet, chopped fine, and inclosed in a skin. 

Bo-logn/a Stone (bo-lon/ya). (Min.) TRadi- 

Bo-logn/ian Stone (bo-lon/yan). ated — sul- 
phate of barytes, found in roundish masses, com- 
posed of radiating fibers, first discovered near Bo- 
logna. It is phosphorescent when calcined. 

Bo-logn-ége! (bo-lon-yéz’), | a. (Geog.) Pertaining 

Bo-logn/ian (bo-lon/yan), to Bologna; belong- 
ing to Bologna, 

Bolognese school (Paint.), a school of painting founded 
by Caracci, otherwise called the Lombard or Lelectic 
school, the object of which was to unite the excellences 


of the preceding schools. 
Bo-lign-€ge! (bo-lin-yeéz’), n. (Geog.) An inhab- 
[A-8. bolster, Icel. bélstr, Sw. & 


itant of Bologna. 
Bolster (20), n. 
Dan. bolster, O. H. Ger. bolstar, polstar, N. H. Ger, 
polster. Of. L. Ger. boll, round, A-8. bola, a round 
vessel. In Dutch, bolster is a husk or shell.] 

1. A long pillow or cushion, used to support the 
head of persons lying on a bed; — generally laid un- 
der the pillows. 

And here I'll fling the pillow, there the bolster, 
This way the coverlets, another way the sheets. Shak. 

2. A pad, or quilt, used to hinder pressure, sup- 
port any part of the body, or make a bandage sit 
easy upon a wounded part; a compress. 

This arm shall be a bolster for thy head. Gay. 

3. (Saddlery.) A cushioned or padded part of a 
saddle. 

4. (Naut.) (a) A cushion or bag, filled with tarred 
canvas, or a piece of wood covered with tarred can- 


a, €,1, 6, G. ¥, long; a, €, 1, 5, U, ¥, short; care, fiir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, ttérm; pique, firm; déne, for, do, wolf, food, foot; 
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—vas, a on the trestle-trees and against the mast, 
for the collars of the shrouds to rest on, to prevent 
chafing. (b.) Any similar thing used to keep ropes 
from being chafed. Totten. 

5. The part of a bridge between the truss and the 
masonry. 

6. The cross-beam forming the bearing-piece of 
arailway-car body; the principal cross-beam of a 
car-truck. 

7. (Mech.) A smith’s tool, consisting of a perfo- 
rated piece of iron, used in punching holes and mak- 
ing bolts. Simmonds. 
_ 8. (Cutlery.) (a.) That part of a knife-blade which 

abuts upon the end of the handle. (b.) The me- 
tallic end of a pocket-knife handle. Francis, 


9. (Arch.) The rolls forming the ends or sides of | 


the Tonic capital. Francis. 

10. (Mil.) A block of wood on the carriage of a 
siege-gun, upon which the breech of the gun rests 
when moving it from place to place. [See Zlust. 
of Gun-carriage. | 

Bolster, v. t. [imp. & p. p. BOLSTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. BOLSTERING. | 

1. To support with a bolster. Sharp. 
2. To support ; to hold up; to maintain. ‘To 
bolster baseness.” és Drayton. 
BoVster, v.i. To lie together or on the same bolster. 
Mortal eyes do see them bolster. Shak. 
Bolstered,a. 1. Supported; upheld; maintained, 

2. Swelled out. 

BoVster-er, n. A supporter. 

BOol/ster-ing, n. A propping up or supporting. 

Bolt (20),n. [A-8. & Dan. bolt, Icel. bolti, O. H. Ger. 
bolz, polz, M. & N. H. Ger. bolz, D. bout, W. bollt, 
It. bolzone, bolcione, a battering-ram, catapult, like 
A-S. bolt. Cf. Bouts.] 

1. A pointed shaft or missile intended to be shot 
from a cross-bow or catapult; an arrow; a dart. 
“A fool’s bolt is soon shot.” Shak. 

2. A strong pin, of iron or other material, used 
to fasten or hold something in place, as a door, a 
chain, the planks of a ship, &c. 

And every bo/t and bar 


Of massy iron or solid rock with ease 
Unfastens. 


3. A thunder-bolt; a 
stream of lightning. 

4. Aniron to fasten the 
legs of a prisoner; a shac- 

Te. 

Away with him to prison, lay 
boltsenough upon him. Shak. 

5. The quantity of twen- 
ty-eight ells of canvas. 

Bolt and nut, a metallic pin 
with a head formed upon one 
end, anda movable piece (the 
nut) serewed upon a thread 
cut upon the other end. See 

~ TAP-BOLT and SCREW-BOLT. 
Bolt, v.¢. 1. To fasten or secure with a bolt or pin, 
as a door, a plank, fetters, &c. 


Milton. 





UW 


Carriage Bolt. 





A, bolt; B, 
; head; C, nut; 
Bolt and Nut. 


D,check-nut, 


Let tenfold iron bolt my door. Langhorn. 
2. To fasten; to shackle; to restrain. 
Which shackles accident and bolts up change. Shak. 


3. To throw precipitately ; to blurt out; to utter 
or throw out. 

I hate when Vice can bolt her arguments. Milton. 

4. To swallow without chewing; as, to bolt food. 

Bolt, v.t. [imp. & pe p. BOLTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
oie Sad fe: Fr. bulter, buleter, bluter, L. Lat. 
buletare, M. H. Ger. biuteln, N. H. Ger. beuteln, to 
bolt, sift; Fr. bluteaw, blutoir, L. Lat. buletellum, 
buletellus, bultellus, Ger. beutel, a bolter, bolt-bag. 
Cf. BULTEL. ] 

1. To sift or separate the coarser from the finer 
particles of, as bran from flour, by means of a bolter; 
to separate, assort, or purify by other means; as, to 
bolt meal. 

He now had bolted all the flour. 
The fanned snow 
That’s bolted by the northern blast twice o’er. Shak. 

2. To examine as by sifting; to open or separate 
the parts of, in order to find the truth ; — generally 
followed by out. ‘Time and nature will bolt out 
the truth of things.” DP? Estrange. 

3. (Law.) To discuss or argue privately, and for 
practice, as cases. Jacobs. 

4. waver ring,) To start or cause to spring forth; 
to dislodge, as conies, rabbits, &c. 

To bolt to the bran, to examine thoroughly, so as to sep- 
arate or discover every thing important. 

This bolts the matter fairly to the bran. Tarte. 

The report of the committee was examined and sifted and 
bolted to the bran. Burke. 

Bolt, v.i. 1. To start forth like a bolt; hence, to 
spring or move abruptly; as, to bolt out of the room, 


This Puck seems but a dreaming dolt,... 
And oft out of a bush doth bolt. 


2. To strike or fall suddenly like a bolt. 
Ifis cloudless thunder bolted on their heads. Afilton. 
3. To spring suddenly aside, or out of the regular 
path; as, the horse bolted. 
4. To desert or quit suddenly, as a party or or- 
ganization. [U.S. 
Bolt, adv. With sudden meeting or collision. [He] 
came bolt up against the heavy dragoon.” Thackeray. 


Spenser. 


Drayton. 
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| BOlt/-au/Ser, n. [bolt and auger.] <A large auger 
used in ship-building. 

Bolt/-etit'ter; n. A machine or tool for cutting 
the threads on bolts. 

BoVtel, xn. See Bour. 

Bolt/er, n. 1. One who bolts; a man who breaks 
ee from his party; a horse which starts suddenly 
aside, 

2. An instrument or machine for separating bran 
— flour, or the coarser part of meal from the 

ner. 

3. A kind of fishing-line. Carew. 

BOlt/-héad (-héd), n. ane and head.] (Chem.) A 
long, straight-necked, glass vessel for chemical dis- 
tillations ;— called also a matrass or receiver. 

Bolt/ing, n. 1. The act of fastening with a bolt or 
bolts; a sifting; discussion; a starting aside. 

2. (Law.) Private arguing of cases for practice 
by the students and barristers, differing from moot- 
ing in being less public and formal. Jacobs. 

Bolt/ing-eldth, n. [bolt and cloth.]| A linen or 
hair cloth of which bolters are made for sifting meal, 
flour, &c. 

Boit/ing-house,n. [bolt and house.] The house 
or place where any thing is bolted. 

Bolt/ing-httitch, n. A tub or receptacle into 
which any thing is bolted. 

For as a miller in his bolting-hutch, 


Drives out the pure meal nearly as he can, 
And in his sifter leaves the coarser bran. 


Bolt/ing-mill, n. [bolt and mill.] 
engine for sifting meal, flour, &c. 
Bolt/ing-ttib, n. A tub to sift any thing in; a 

bolting-hutch. 

Bol/ton-ite, n. (Min.) A granular mineral of a 
grayish or yellowish color, found in Bolton, Massa- 
chusetts; chiefly composed of silica and magnesia, 
It has been referred to the species chrysolite. Dana. 

Bdlt’-rdpe,n. [bolt and rope.) (Naut.) A rope to 
which the edges of sails are sewed to strengthen 
them. 

BOlt/sprit, n. [A corruption of bowsprit, q. v.] 
(Naut.) See BowsPRirT. 

Bolt/-up-right’, a. Perfectly upright; perpen- 
dicular. 

The statue, erecting itself from its leaning posture, stood 
bolt-upright. Spectator. 

BO’lus, n. [Lat. bolus, bit, morsel. See BOLE, n., 
a kind of clay. ] 

1. (Med.) A rounded mass of any thing; a large 
ill. 
2. A variety of bole. Dunglison. 

Bim, n. (Zo0l.) A large serpent found in America, 
so called from the sound uttered by it. Buchanan. 

| Bomb (btim), n. [Fr. bombe, It. & Sp. bomba, a 
bomb-shell, Lat. bombus, Gr. B6uGos, a humming or 
buzzing noise, a hollow, deep sound. ] 

1. A great noise; a hollow sound. [Obs.] 

A pillar of iron... which if you had struck, would make 
...agreat bomb in the chamber beneath. Jacon. 

2. (Mil.) A hollow j 
ball or shell of cast l 
iron filled with explo- 
sive materials, and fur- 
nished with a fuse, 
which being ignited 
when the missile is 
discharged, from a Panne 
mortar or howitzer, 
burns during its flight, and causes it to explode 
with destructive violence when it falls. They are 
now commonly called shells. 

3. The stroke upon a bell. 

Bomb (btm), v.¢. To attack with bombs; to bom- 
bard. [Obs.] 


Browne. 
A machine or 





Villeroy ... marches on secure, 


To bomb the monks, and scare the ladies. Prior, 
Bomb, v.i. Tosound. [Obs.] 

What overcharged piece of melanchol 

Is this, breaks in between my wishes thus, 

With bombing sighs? B. Jonson. 


Boém/bard (btim/bard), ». [Fr. bombarde, It., Sp., 
& L. Lat. bombarda, Ger. bombarde, from bomb, 
Lat. bombus, and the termination ard, q. v.] 

1. (Gun.) A piece of heavy ordnance used for 
throwing stones and other ponderous missiles.[ Obs. ] 
They planted in divers places twelve great bombards, where- 


with they threw huge stones into the air, which, falling down 
into the city, might break down the houses. Knolles. 


2. An attack with bombs; bombardment. [ Poet. 
and rare.) Barlow. 
3. A large drinking vessel or can for carrying 
liquor or beer. [Obs.] 
Yond’ same black cloud... looks like a foul bombard that 
would shed his liquor. Shak. 
4. (Mus.) A wind instrument of music, resem- 
bling the bassoon. See BOMBARDO. 
Bombard phrase, inflated language. [Ods.] B. Jonson. 
Bom-bird’ (bum-biird’), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. BOM- 


BARDED ; p. pr. & vb. n. BOMBARDING.] To at- 
tack with bombs. 

Next, she means to bombard Naples. Burke. 

Bom/bar-diér’, n. [Fr. bombardier.] (Mil.) A 


person employed in throwing bombs or shells ; in 





more general use, an artillery-man. [Rare. 
Bom/bar-diér’-bee/tle, n. (Hntom.) A kind of 

beetle, the Brachinus crepitans, which, when dis- 

turbed, makes an explosive discharge with a sort of 
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smoke or vapor, which is acrid and of a pungent 
odor ; hence the name. The name is applied to 
other species of the same genus, as the B. diplosor, 
which can produce ten or twelve explosions suc- 
cessively. Baird. 

Bom/bard-man, 7. One who carried liquor or 
beer in a can or bombard. 

They . .. made room for a bombard-man that brought bouge 
for a country lady. 3, Jonson. 

Bom-bird/ment, ». [Fr. Cane An 
attack with bombs; the act of throwing bombs into 
a town, fort, or ship. 

Bom-biir’do, jn. [It. bombardo.| A musical 

Bom-biir/don, instrument of the wind kind, 
much like the bassoon, and used as a bass to the 
hautboy. [Also written bombard.] Moore. 

Bom/bast (btim/bast, 114) (Synop., § 180), n. [1 
Lat. bombax, cotton, bombasium, a doublet of cot- 
ton. Cf. BOMBAZINE.] 

1. Originally, cotton. [Obs.] ‘A candle with a 
wick of bombast.” Lupton. 
2. Cotton, or any soft, fibrous material, used as 
stuffing for garments; stuffing; padding. [Obs.] 
Doublets, stuffed with four, five, or six pounds of bombast 
at least. Stubbs. 
How now, my sweet creature of bombast. Shak. 
3. (Fig.) High-sounding words ; an inflated 
style; fustian. 
Yet noisy bombast carefully avoid. Dryden. 

Boém/bast, a. High-sounding; inflated; big with- 
out meaning. 

He] evades them with a bombast circumstance, 
Horribly stuffed with epithets of war. 
Nor a tall metaphor in bombast way. Cowley. 

Bom-bast/, v.¢. To swell or fillout. [0Obs.] 

Not bombasted with words vain ticklish ears to feed. Drayton. 

Bom-bast/ie, a. Characterized by bombast; high- 
sounding ; inflated. ‘A theatrical, bombastic, 
windy phraseology.” Burke. 

Bom-bast/ie-al-ly, adv. With inflation of style. 

Bom/bas-try, n. Swelling words without much 
meaning; bombastic language; fustian. 

Bombastry and buffoonery, by nature lofty and light, soar 
highest of all. Swift. 

Bdm/bate, n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the com- 
bination of bombic acid with a base. 

Boim'bax,n. [See BoMBAST and Porat 
(Bot.) A genus of trees, the capsules of which yielc 
a short, fibrous substance resembling silk or cotton. 

Bom/ba-zét!, /n. [Cf. BoMBAZINE.] <A sort of 

Bom/ba-zétte’,) thin woolen cloth. 

Bom/ba-zine’ } (btim/ba-zeen’), n. [Fr. bombasin 

Bom 'ba-sine! and basin, 8p. bombast, It. bam- 
bagino, L. Lat. bombacinium, bambacinium ; from 
Lat. bombycinus, of silk or cotton, bombycinum, a 
silk or cotton texture, from bombyx, Gr. Bou Bvt, 
silk, cotton, It. bambagio.] A twilled fabric, of 
which the warp is silk, and the weft worsted; 
formerly black, for mourning garments, but now 
made of various colors. [Sometimes spelt bomba- 
sin. Tomlinson. 

Bomb/-chést, 7. [bomb and chest.) (AMil.) A chest 
filled with bombs, or only with gunpowder, placed 
under ground, to make destruction by its explosion. 

Bim/bie, a. [Fr. bombique, from Lat. bombyx, 
silk-worm, silk, cotton.] Pertaining to, or obtained 
from, the silk-worm, 

B6m/bi-late, v. n. 
Lat. bombitare, to buzz or hum like a bee.] 
make a humming or murmuring sound. [/fare. 

Bim/bi-la/tion, n. Sound; report; noise. [Obs.] 
To abate the vigor, or silence the bombilation, of guns. Browne. 

Bom-bil/i-otis, a. [L. Lat. bombilare.] Making, or 
having, a humming or murmuring sound. [Obs.] 

The wheme, or burrel-fly, is vexatious, .. . not by stinging, 
but by its bombilious noise. erham. 

Boémb/-kétch, Jn. (Nawt.) A small vessel, very 

Bomb/-vés/sel, strongly built, employed in 
carrying mortars to be used in bombardments at 
sea, 

Bomb/-proof (btim/-), a. 
of bombs. 

Bomb/-shéll (btim/shtl), n. <A hollow globe of 
iron, filled with powder, and thrown from a mortar ; 
abomb. See Boms. 

Bom-by¢/i-noitts (-bis'I-nus), a, [Lat. bombycinus, 
from bombyz, sill, cotton. ] 

1. Silken; made of silk. [Obs.] Coles. 
2. Being of the color of the silk-worm; transpar- 
ent with a yellow tint. Darwin. 

Bim! byx,n. (Lat. bom- 
byz, silk-worm, silk, cot- 
ton.] (Zntom.) The silk- 
worm. 

Bon, c. [Fr., from Lat. 
bonus.] Good; valid as 
security for something. 

Bon (bdng), n. [Fr. bon, 
good, 

1. A good saying; a 
jest; atale. [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

2. (Bot.) The coffee- 

tree ;—so called in Egypt. 4 

Bo-nair’,a. [O. Eng., also bonere, O. Fr. bonnaire, 
Cotgr., abbrey. of débonnaire. See DEBONATR. |] 
Complaisant ; yielding. [Obs.] 


Shak. 


[From L. Lat. bombilare, for 
To 


Secure against the force 





Silk-worm Moth (Bombyx 
mori). 
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BONAPARTEAN 


Pertaining to Bonaparte. 


BO/na-piirt/e-an, a. 1 
The policy or manners of 


BO/na-piirt-ism, 7. 


Bonaparte. Lamartine. 
BO/na-piirt/Ist, n, One attached to the policy of 


Bonaparte. 
Bona Per-i-ty'ra, 
goods. 


[Lat.] (ZLaw.) Perishable 
Bouvier. 

HOna Fo'ba. ([It., a fine gown.] <A showy 
wanton; a courtesan. Shak. 

Bo-na@'sus,n. (Lat. bonasus, Gr. Bévacos.] (Zo6l.) 
A species of Bos, or wild ox, with a long mane, 
inhabiting Central Europe, and called the Awrochs. 
See AUROCHS. 

Bbn'bbn (bdng/bing), n. [Fr. bonbon; from bon, 
good, bon bon, very good, a kind of superlative by 
reduplication.] Sugar confectionery ; a sugar- 
plum. 

Bon-chrttien (bon-krtt/yen), 2. [Fr., good 
Christian,] A kind of pear. 

Bond, n. [A-8. bond, bound, for bunden, p. p. of 
bindan, to bind. Cf. BAND and BIND.] 

1. That which binds; that which fastens or con- 
fines, or by which any thing is fastened or confined, 
as a cord, chain, &c.; a band; a ligament. 

Gnawing with my teeth my bonds in sunder, p 
I gained my freedom. Shak. 

2. (pl.) The state of being bound; imprison- 
ment; captivity. 

This man doeth nothing worthy of death or of bonds. _ 

. Acts. xxvi. 31. 

3. A binding force or influence; a cause of 
union; a uniting tie; as, the bonds of fellowship. 

I have struggled through much discouragement... fora 
people with whom I have no tie but the common bond of 
mankind. Burke. 

4. An obligation imposing a moral duty, as by a 
vow, or promise by law, or other means, 

I love your majesty 
According to my bond, nor more nor less. Shak. 

5. (Law.) A writing under seal by which a per- 
son binds himself, his heirs, executors, and admin- 
istrators, to pay a certain sum on or before a future 
day appointed. Thisis a single bond. But usually 
a condition is added, that, if the obligor shall do a 
certain act, or pay a certain sum of money, on or 
before a time specified, the obligation shall be void; 
otherwise it shall remain in full force. If the con- 
dition is not performed, the bond becomes forfeited, 
and the obligor and his heirs are liable to the pay- 
ment of the whole sum, Bouvier. Wharton. 

6. (Arch.) The union Fig.1 
or tie of the several - a 
stones or bricks form- 4 T T 
ing awall. The bricks 
may be arranged for 


this purpose in several ' English Bond. ~~ 
different ways, as in 

English or block bond Fig. 2. 

(Fig. 1), where one Sao 
course consists of — eq 1 1 
bricks with their ends a 


toward the face of the 
wall, called headers, 
and the next course of 
bricks with their 





Flemish Bond. 


lengths parallel to the face of the wall, called 


stretchers; Flemish bond (Fig. 2), where each 
course consists of headers and stretchers alternate- 
ly, so laid as always to break joints; Cross bond, 
which differs from the English by the change of the 
second stretcher-line so that its joints come in the 
middle of the first, and the same position of stretch- 
ers comes back every fifth line; Combined cross and 
Jnglish bond, where the inner part of the wall is 
laid in the one method, the outer in the other. 
Appleton. 

Bond timbers, timbers placed in the walls of a building 
to tie them longitudinally, called sometimes chain bond. 
The term bonds, in the plural, is often used to signify not 
only these, but other timbers disposed in the wall of a 
house, as wall plates and lintels. Guilt. 

Syn.—Chains; fetters; captivity; imprisonment. 

Bond, a. [See supra.] In a state of servitude or 
slavery; captive. 

Whether we be Jews or Gentiles; whether we be bond or 
free. 1 Cor. xii. 13. 

Bond, v.t. [inp. & p. p. BONDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BONDING.] ‘To give bond for, as for duties or cus- 
toms at a custom-house; to secure payment of, by 
giving a bond, In the United States, it is applied 
to the goods on which the customs arise, and to the 
duties secured by bond. 

On their reshipment and exportation, official clearances 
were given, in which no mention was made that the cargo 
consisted of bonded or debentured goods. War in Disguise. 

Bondage, n. [L. Lat. bondagium. See Bonp.] 

1. The state of being bound, or under restraint; 
restraint of personal liberty by compulsion; in- 
voluntary servitude; slavery; captivity. 

The king, when he designed you for my guard, 
Resolved he would not make my bondage hard. Dryden. 

2. Binding power or influence; obligation; tie of 
duty. 

He must resolve not to be brought under the bondage of ob- 
serving oaths. South. 

3. (Old Eng. Law.) Villenage; tenure of land on 
condition of doing the meanest services for the 
owner. 


— 


vy 


Dana. + 
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Syn. — Thralldom; captivity ; bond-service ; imprison- 
ment. 


Bond/-eréd/it-or, n. (Law.) A creditor whose 


debt is secured by a bond. Blackstone. 
Bond/-débt, n. (Law.) A debt contracted under 
the obligation of a bond. Burrows, 


Bénd@/ed, p.a. Secured by bond, as duties. 

Bonded goods, goods left in charge of the officers of 
customs, for the duties on which, bonds are given at the 
custom-house. 

Bond/ed-ware/house, n. A warehouse in which 
bonded goods are stored. 

Bobnd/ing, n. The depositing of imported goods 
in government warehouses, where they remain 
until duties are paid. 

Bond/maid, ». [bond and maid.] A female 
slave, or one bound to service without wages, in 
opposition to a hired servant. 

Bond/man, n. [bond and man.] 

1. A man slave, or one bound to service without 
wages. ‘To enfranchise bondmen.” Macaulay. 

2. (Old Eng. Law.) A villain, or tenant in villen- 
age, 

Bond/-sérv/ant, n. [bond and servant.] <A slave; 
one who is subjected to the authority of another, or 
whose person and liberty are restrained. 

If thy brother... be waxen poor, and be sold unto thee, 
thou shalt not compel him to serve as a bond-servant; but 
as a hired servant... he shall be with thee. Zev. xxv. 39, 40, 

Bond/=sérw/ige, n. [bond and service.] The con- 
dition of a bond-servant; slavery. 

Upon those did Solomon levy a tribute of bond-service. 

1 Kings ix. 21. 

Bond/-slave, 2. [bond and slave.] A person ina 
state of slayery; one whose person and liberty are 
subjected to the authority of a master, 

Boénds’/man, nn. [bond and man. 

1. A slave; abondman. [Obs. 

Carnal, greedy people, without such a precept, would have 
no mercy upon their poor bondsmen. Derham. 

2. (Law.) A surety; one who is bound, or who 
gives security, for another. 

Bond/-stone, n. [bond and stone.| (Masonry.) 
A stone running through a wall from one face to 
another, to bind it together. Brande. 

Bonds/wom/an, )/ 7. [bond and woman.] A wom- 

Bond/wom/an, an slave. 

The senators 
Are sold for slaves, and their wives for bondswomen. B. Jonson. 


Bond/-tim/ber, n, [bond and timber.] Timber 
worked into a wall to tie or strengthen it longitudi- 
nally. See Bonn. 

Bon/due,n. (Fr. bonduc, from Ar. bunduq, Pers. 
banduq, banditqg, hazel-nut, filbert-nut, prob. from 
Gr, Tlovrexéy xapvoy, the Pontic nut, the filbert, be- 
cause its fruit resembles a filbert-nut.] (Bot.) <A 
species of Guilandina, or nickar-tree, particularly 
the yellow nickar, common to both the Indies. 

Buchanan. 

Bone (20),n. [A-8. ban, O. 8. & Sw. bén, Dan. & D. 
been, Icel. & Ger. bein, Goth. bain, bone and leg.] 

1. (Anat.) A firm, hard substance, of a dull white 
color, composing the skeleton or firmer part of the 
body in the higher orders of animals.' 

2. Anintegral portion of the skeleton of an ani- 
mal, 

Gones afford, on analysis, much phosphate and carbonate 
of lime, a little phosphate of magnesia, phosphate of ammo- 
nia, oxides of iron and manganese, some traces of alumina 
and silica, gelatin, fat, and water. Dunglison. 

Be glad because his bones are laid by thine. Zennyson. 

3. Any thing made of bone, as bobbins for weay- 
ing bone-lace, dice, &c. 

{= Rude castanets are so called from the substance 
of which they are made, and the term is sometimes ap- 
plied to the performer on these instruments. Stays for 
ladies’ dresses are sometimes called bones, from the 
whalebone of which they are made. 

A bone of contention, subject of contention or dispute. 
— A bone to pick, or gnaw, something to occupy or divert. 
Lylie.— To $e upon the bones, to attack.— Zo make no 
bones, to make no seruple; not to hesitate or find difficulty. 
[Low.] 

Bone, v. é. 
BONING. | 

1. To take out bones from the flesh, as in cook- 
ery. ‘*To bone a turkey.” Soyer. 

2. To put whalebone into stays. Ash, 

Bone’-ac¢e, n. [bone and ace.] A game at cards, in 
which he who has the highest card turned up to him 
wins the bone, that is, one half the stake. 

Bonel-aehe (-ak), m.. Pain in the bones. Shak. 

Bone/-black, n. (Chem.) The black, carbonaceous 
substance into which bones are converted by cal- 
cination in close vessels ; — called also animal char- 
coal. Jt is used as a decolorizing material and as a 
black pigment. Ure. 

Boned, a. Having bones;—used in composition; 
as, high-boned, strong-boned. 

Bone/-diist, n. Ground or pulverized bones, used 
as a fertilizer. 

Bone/-éarth (-@rth), n. (Chem.) The earthy residu- 
um after the calcination of bone, consisting chiefly 
of phosphate of lime. 

Bone/-lage, n. [bone and lace.] A lace made of 
linen thread, so called because woyen with bobbins 


[imp. & p.p. BONED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


of bone. [Obs.] Spectator. 
Bone’less, a. Without bones; wanting bones, 
“ Boneless gums.” Shak. 











BONNY-CLABBER . 


Bonel-sét, v.t. [bone and set.] To seta dislocated 
bone; to unite broken bones. 

Bone/sét, n. (Bot.) A medicinal plant, the thor- 
oughwort (Hupatorium perfoliatum). Its proper- 
ties are sudorific and tonic. Dunglison. 

Bone/=sét/ter, n. [bone and set.] One whose oc- 
cupation is to set and restore broken and dislocated 


bones. Denham. 
Bone/-sét/ting, n. The art or practice of setting 
broken or dislocated bones. 
Bone/-spav/in, n. [bone and spavin.] (Far.) A 


bony excrescence, or hard swelling, on the inside of 
the hock of a horse’s leg. Farm. Encye. 
Bo-nét/ta,n. See Bonito. Herbert. 
BOon/fire, n. [O. Eng. bonesire, either from Fr. bon, 
good, and jire, or, acc. to Wedgwood, related to 
Dan. baun, beacon; a beacon-fire. Cf. W. ban- 
tfagl, a lofty blaze, bonfire, W. ban, high.] <A fire 


made as an expression of public joy and exulta- _ 


tion, or for amusement. 
Full soon by bonjire and by bell, 
We learnt our liege was passing well. Gay. 

Bon/srace, n. [Fr. bonne-grace; bon, bonne, good, 
and grace, grace, oe A projecting bonnet or 
shade to protect the complexion. [0bs.] Nares. 

Bon/i-form, a. [Lat. bonus, good, and forma, 
shape.] Ofa good form or nature. [Obs.] } 

Knowledge and truth may likewise both be said to be bon- 
iform things, Cudworth. 

Bon/i-fy, v.t. [Fr. bonifier, of Lat. bonus, good 
and facere, to make.] To convert into good. [Obs.] 
“To bonify evils.” Cudworth. 

Bon/ing,n. (Masonry & Carp.) The art of judg- 
ing of, or making, a plain surface or a straight line, 
as by sighting along two straight edges or poles. 

Buchanan. 

Bo-ni/t6 (bo-ne/to), n. [Sp. & Pg. bonito, Fr. bo- 
nite, Ger. bonit or bonet Jisch, Ay. bainit and bainith 
sie equiy. to Eng. th in 
both).] (Ichth.) A fish 
of the Tunny kind 
(Thynnus  pelamys), 
growing to the length 
of three feet, found on 
the American coast and 
in the tropical climates. 
It has a greenish back, and a white, silvery belly. 

Baird. 

HBOmlanoet! (bing’md/),n,. [Fr. bon, good, and mot, 
word.] A witty repartee; a jest. 

Bbnune-bouche! (bdn-boosh’), n. [Fr. bon, bonne, 
good, and bouche, mouth.) .A delicious morsel or 
mouthful. 

Bou/net, n. (er. bonnet, Pr. boncta, Sp. & Pg. bo- 
nete. Originally the name of a stuff. Guil. de Nan- 
giaco (a. 1800): ‘‘ Nunquam indutus est squarleto 
vel panno viridi seu bonneta.” Le Roman de Guil- 
laume au court nez, dans le charroy de Nismes: 
“Un chappelet de bonnet en sa teste.” ] 

1. A cap or covering for the head, in common use 
before the introduction of hats, and still used by the 
Scotch. ‘And plaids and bonnets waving high.” 

W. Scott. 

2. A covering for the head, worn by females. 

3. (fFort.) A part of a parapet conten ele- 
vated to screen the other part and its terre-picine, 
usually from enfilade fire. 

4. (Naut.) An addition to a sail, or an additional 
part laced to the foot of a sail, in small vessels, and 
in moderate winds. 

5. A plate or a dome-shaped casing to cover an 
opening or an inclosed part. 

6. A frame of wire netting over a locomotive 
chimney, to prevent the escape of sparks. 

Bon/net-ed, a. 1. Wearing a bonnet. ‘Bonneted 
and shawled.” Howitt. 

2. (fort.) Protected by a bonnet. ‘ A bonneted 
embrasure.” 

Bon/ni-bel, n. 





Bonito. 


[From Tr. bonne et belle, good and 


beautiful.] A handsome girl. Spenser. 
Bon/ni-lass, n. [bonny and lass.] A beautiful 
girl. Spenser. 


Bon/ni-ly, adv. [See Bonny.] Gayly; handsome- 
ly; plumply. 

Bon/ni-ness, n. [See Bonny.] Gayety; hand- 
someness; plumpness. [Jare.] 

Bon/ny, a. [It is generally derived from Fr. bon, 
bonne, good, which supplied also the word boon, a. 
Compare, however, Gacl. & Ir, bain, baine, white, 
bright, fair, fair-haired. ] 

1. Handsome; beautiful, 
Till bonny Susan sped across the plain. Gay. 
2. Gay; merry; frolicsome; cheerful; blithe. 
“Blithe and bonny.” Shak. 
Report speaks you _a bonny monk, that would hear the 
matin chime ere he quitted his bowl. . Scott, 
3. Plump; well-formed. 

Bon/ny, n. (Mining.) A round and compact bed of 
ore, or a distinct bed, that communicates with no 
vein. 

Bin/ny-elab/ber, n. [From Ir. bainne, baine, 
milk, and clabar, mud, mire.] Sour buttermilk. 
[Jrish.] yares. 

t= It is used, in America, for any milk that is turned, 
or become thick in the process of souring, and applied 
only to that part which is thick;— sometimes called sim- 
ply clabber. Bartlett. 
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* BONTEN 


Bon’/ten, 2. A narrow woolen stuff. 

Bin Won (bing ting). [Fr. bon ton, good tone, 
manner.| ‘The height of the fashion; fashionable 
society. 

BO! num-mag' nim, n. (Lat. bonus, -a, -wm, good, 

and magnus, -a, -wm, great, large.] A kind of plum. 

Bo/nus, n. [Lat. bonus, good.) 

1. (Law.) A premium given for a loan, or for a 
charter or other privilege granted to a company; 
as, the bank paid a bonus for its charter. Bouvier. 

. An extra dividend to the shareholders of a 
joint-stock company, out of accumulated profits. 
Gilbert. 

3. A sum of money paid to the agent of a compa- 
ny> or to the master of a vessel, in addition to a 
share in the profits, or to stated compensation by 
the month, year, &c, 

Bonu-vivant! (bing/vee/ving’), n. [lr. bon, good, 
and vivant, p. pr. of vivre, to live.} A good fellow; 
a jovial companion. 

Bon’y, a. digo bone.] 1. Consisting of bone, or of 
bones; full of bones; pertaining to bones. ‘The 
bony lungs of death.” Langhorne. 

2. Having large or prominent bones ; stout ; 
strong. 

Bon/ze (bon/ze) (Synop., § 130), ». [Corrupted 

from Japan. busso, a pious man; Fr. bonze, bonse.] 

_ A priest of many different Oriental sects. 

(= The name was given by the Portuguese to the 

_ priests of Japan, and has since been applied to the priests 
of China, Cochin China, and the neighboring countries. 
In China, the bonzes are the priests of the Fohists, or sect 
of Fohi. They are distinguished from the laity by their 
dress. In Japan, they are gentlemen of family. Bescherelle. 

Boo’by, n. [Fr. boubie, a water-fowl; Sp. bobo, 
booby, pelican, and dunce, idiot, Russ. bdéba, Chin. 
poopt or boobi, the lesser gannet. Several fowls of 
this species are looked upon as very stupid.] 

1. (Ornith.) (a.) A fowl allied to the pelican (the 
Sula bassana, the solan goose or gannet), of a 
brown and white color, much varied in different 
individuals. It is found among the Bahama Isles, 
and on various coasts of the Atlantic, feeds upon 
fish, and lays its eggs on the bare rocks. (0.) The 
Sula fusca, or brown gannet. Baird. 

2. A dunce; a stupid fellow; a lubber; one void 
of wisdom or intellect. : 

I300/by, a. Having the characteristics of a booby; 
stupid; dull. 

Boo/by-hiut, n. <A kind of sleigh, with a covered 
top like a chaise or coach. [Zocal, U. S.] 

Boo/by-hititch, 7. <A clumsy, ill-contrived, cov- 
ered carriage or seat, used in the east part of Eng- 


land. Forby. 
BBo0/by-ish, a. Having the characteristics of a 
booby. 


Boodh (bd0d),n. See BuDDHA. Malcom. 

Boodh/ism,n. See BuppuIsM. 

Boodh/ist, n. See BUDDHIST. 

Book (27), 7. [A-S. b6c, Icel. b6k, Sw. bok, Dan. bog, 
O. Sax. buok, D. boek, Goth. boka, O. H. Ger. puoh, 
M. H. Ger. buoch, N. H. Ger. buch, from A-S. bice, 
bedce, beech, Ger. buche, because the ancient Sax- 
ons and Germans in general wrote on beechen 
boards. Cf. BEECH.] 

1. A collection of sheets of paper, or similar ma- 
terial, blank, written, or printed, bound together, 

(2- When blank, it is commonly called a blank-book, 
of whatever size. When printed, the term signifies a 
yolume of some size, in contradistinction to a pamphlet. 

2. A literary composition, written or printed; a 
treatise, 

Books are a sort of dumb teachers. Watts. 

A good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life Po 

AHVUTON. 

3. A part or subdivision of a treatise or literary 
work; as, the fifth book of Euclid; the tenth book 
of Paradise Lost. 

4. (Mer.) A volume or collection of sheets in 
which accounts are kept; a register of debts and 
credits, receipts and expenditures, &c, 

In the books of, in kind remembrance or fayor with. 

Iwas so much in his books, that at his decease he left me 
his lamp. Addison. 

Without book. (a.) By memory; without reading; 
without notes; as, a sermon was delivered without book. 
(6.) Without authority; as, a man asserts without book. 

Book, v.é. [imp.&p.p. BooKEn (bookt); p. pr. & 
vb. 2. BOOKING.] To enter, write, or register in a 
book. “Let it be booked with the rest of this day’s 
deeds.” Shak. 

Book’/-ae-eount/, n. [book and account.) An 
account or register of debt or credit in a book, 

Book’-bind/er, n. [book and bind.| One whose 
occupation is to bind books, 

Book’-bind/er-y, n, A place for binding books. 

Book’-bind/ing, ». The art or practice of bind- 
ing books; or of sewing the sheets and covering 
them with leather or other material. 

Book/-ease, n. A case with shelves for holding 
books, 

Book’-déhbt, (-d%t), n. A debt for items charged to 

_ the debtor by the creditor in his book of accounts. 

Book/iul, a. [book and full.] Full of notions 
gleaned from books; crowded with undigested 
learning. [Obs.] ‘The bookful blockhead, igno- 
rantly read.” Pope. 
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Book’-hold/er, . Prompter at atheater. B. i 7. 

Book/ish, a. Given to reading; fond of study; 
more acquainted with books than with men; learned 
from books. ‘A bookish man.” Addison, ‘ Book- 
ish skill.” Bp. Hall. 

Book/ish-ly, adv. In the way of being addicted to 
books or much reading. [ Obs.] . Thurlow. 

Book/ish-ness, n. Addictedness to books; fond- 
ness for study. 

Book’-keep/er, n. [book and keep.] One who 
keeps accounts; one who has the charge of keeping 
the books and accounts in an office, 

Book/-keep/ing, n. [book and keep.] The art of 
recording mercantile transactions in a regular and 
systematic manner, so that a man may know the 
true state of his business and property by an in- 
spection of his books; the art of keeping accounts. 
The books commonly used are a day-book and 
ledger. See DAY-BOOK and LEDGER. 

Book-keeping by single entry, the method of keeping 
books by carrying the record of each transaction to the 
debit or credit of a single account.— Book-keeping by 
double-entry, the art of keeping accounts by making a 
separate record of every transaction in a debit and ina 
credit account;— sometimes called, from the place of its 
origin, the Jialian method. 

Book’-kniwledge (-mnilej), n. Knowledge 
gained by reading books, 

Book’land,)/n»._ [book and land.| (Old Eng. 

Boéck/land, Laws.) Charter land held by deed 
under certain rents and free services, which differed 
in nothing from free socage lands. ‘This species of 
tenure has given rise to-the modern freeholds. 

Blackstone. 

Book/-léarned (60), a [book and learn.] Versed 
in books; acquainted with books and literature; 
ignorant of men, or of the common concerns of life. 

Whate’er these book-learned blockheads say, 
Solon’s the veriest fool in all the play. Dryden. 

Book’-léarn/ing, n. Learning acquired by read- 
ing; acquaintance with books and literature; usual- 
ly as distinguished from practical knowledge. 

Neither does it so much require book-learning and scholar- 
ship, as good natural sense, to distinguish true and false. 


Burnet. 

Book/less, a. [book and less.] Without books; 

unlearned. Shenstone. 

Book’/-mad/ness,7. A rage for possessing books; 
bibliomania, 


Book’-miak/er, ». One who writes and publishes 
books; particularly one who gathers his materials 
from other books; a compiler. 

Book’-mak/ing, n. The practice of writing and 
publishing books, especially of compiling books 
from the writings of others, without much original 
thought or research; compilation. ‘The art of 
book-making.” Irving. 

Book’/-man, 7. [book and man.] One whose chief 
occupation is the study of books. Shak. 

Book’-mirk, ». Something placed in a book to 
assist in finding a particular page or place. 

Book’-miate, n. pot and mate.] A school-fellow. 

Book/mind/ed-ness, n. 

Book’/-mon/ser, n. 

Book/-miis'lin, 7. 
covers of books, 

Book’-Gath, n, 


Love of books, 
A dealer in books. 
A kind of muslin used for the 


The oath made on Tur Book, or 
Bible. Shakz 
Book’-post, n. A department of the British post- 
office, devoted to the transmission of books, 
Simmonds. 
Book’-rick, n. A frame for supporting a book 
and keeping it open. 
Book’-séllVer, n. [book and sell.] One whose oc- 
cupation is to sell books. 
Book’-séll/ing, n. The employment of selling 
books. 
Book’-shélf, 7. A shelf to hold books. 
Book’-shop, n. A shop or place where books are 
sold; a book-seller’s shop. 
Book’-stall, n. A stand or stall, often in the open 
air, for retailing books. 
Book/’stand, n. 1. A place or stand for the sale 
of books in the streets; a book-stall. 
2. A stand or support to hold books for reading 
or reference, 
Book’stone, n. (Min.) Sec BIBLIOLITE. 
Book/’store, n. In the U.S., a shop where books 
are kept for sale ; — calledin England a book-seller’s 
shop. 
Rdateikde n. The buying and selling of books, 


For the book-trade is running into a smithery among us. 
Sir J. Stephens. 


Book’worm (-wiirm), ». [book and worm.] 
1. A worm or mite that eats holes in books, 
2. A student closely attached to books or addict- 
ed to study; a reader without appreciation, 
I wanted but a black gown and a salary to be as mere a 
book-worm as any there. Pope. 
Boo/ley, n. [From Ir. buachail, Gael. buachaille,cow- 
herd; bo, cow, and gille, giolla, boy; W. bugail, 
Arm. bugel, bugul. One who has no settled 
habitation, but wanders from place to place with 
his flocks and herds, living on their milk, like the 
Tartars. [Jrish.] Spenser. 
Boom, n. [D. boom, tree, pole, beam, bar, Dan. & 
Sw. bom, bar, rail, boom, Ger, bawm, tree, beam, 
boom. See BEAM. ] 
1. (Naut.) A long pole or spar, run out from 
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various parts of a ship, or other vessel, for the pur- 
pose of extending the bottom of particular sails; as, 
the jib boom, studding-sail boom, main boom, square- 
sail boom, &c. Mar. Dict. 
2. A strong iron chain cable, or line of spars 
bound together, extended across a river or the 
mouth of a harbor, to obstruct navigation or pas- 
sage. f Totten. 
3. A pole set up as a mark to direct seamen how 
to keep the channel in shallow water, 
4. A hollow roar, as of waves or cannon: the hol- 
low ery of the bittern, [See infra.] : Crabbe. 
5. (pl.) That space on the upper deck of a ship 
between the fore and main-mast, where the boats 
Spare spars, &c,, are stowed, Totten. 
Boom, v. i. bee & p. Pp. BOOMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BOOMING, From the preceding noun, Ger, béia- 
men, sich bitumen, aufbtiumen, to erect or be erect- 
ed, like a tree.] 
1. Torush with violence, as a ship under a press 
of sail. ‘She comes booming down before it.” 
Totten. 
2. [W. bwmp, a hollow sound; bwmp y gors, the 
hollow sound of the bog or fen, and aderyn y bwmp, 
the bird of the hollow sound, is the name of the 
bittern. Cf. D. bommen, to drum, to sound as an 
empty barrel, bom, drum, A-8. byme, béme, trumpet, 
bymian, to blow or sound a trumpet. The cry of 
this bird resembles the bellowing of an ox or the 
beat of adrum. In this sense the word, according 
to its Celtic origin, is also written bwmp, q. v.] To 
cry with a hollow note; to make a hollow sound, as 
the bittern, ‘The bittern booms it in the reeds.” 


Cotton. 
At eve the beetle boometh 
Athwart the thicket lone. Tennyson. 
3. To make a hollow sound or roar, as of waves 
or cannon. ‘‘Alarm guns booming through the 
night air.” 4 Irving. 
The hoarse waves booming to the ocean shore, Hillhouse. 
Boom/er-ang,n. <A very singular missile weapon 
used by the natives of Australia. Itis made of hard 
wood, usually from 20 to 380 inches in length, from 
2 to 3 inches wide, and half or three quarters of an 
inch thick. Itis curved or bent in the middle at an 
angle of from 100° to 140°, When thrown from the 
hand with a quick rotary motion, it describes very 
remarkable curves, according to the shape of the 
instrument and the manner of throwing it, often 
moving nearly horizontally a long distance, then 
curving upward to a considerable height, and finally 
taking a retrograde direction, so as to fall near the 
place from which it was thrown, or even very far in 
the rear of it. 
Boom/ing, p. a 
like waves. 
O’er the sea-beat ships the booming waters roar. Falconer. 
Boom/ing, n. A violent rushing with heavy roar; 
as, the booming of the sea; a deep, hollow sound; 
as, the booming of bitterns. Howitt. 
Boom/-i’/ron (-i/urn), n. Flat iron rings on the 
yards through which the studding-sail booms tray- 
erse in being rigged out or in. Totten. 
Boon, ». [O. Eng. bone, boone, Norm. Fr. boon, 
good, Fr. bon, bonne, Lat. bonus. | 
1. That which is asked or granted as a benefit or 
favor; a gift; a benefaction; a grant; a present, 
I begged them as a boon to lay P 
Ilis corse in dust, whereon the day 
Might shine. Byron. 
2. [A-S. bén, Icel. b6n, baen, Dan. & Sw. bon, 
prayer, petition, request.] A prayer or petition. 
For which to God he made so many an idle boon. Spenser. 


Rushing with violence; roaring 


Boon, a. [Fr. bon. See supra.] 
1. Gay; merry; jovial; as, two boon compan- 
ions. Irving. 
2. Kind; bountiful. 
Which... nature boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain. Jfilton, 


With as boon a grace and as bold a front, look the world in 

the face, as if they expected thanks for such villainies. South. 

Boon, nn. ([Scot. boon, bune, been, Gael. & Ir. 

bunach, coarse tow, from bun, root, stubble, W. 

bon.| ‘The refuse or useless vegetable matter from 
dressed flax. 

Boor,n. [A-8. gebar, countryman, farmer, O, H. 
Ger. giptir, giptiro, M. U. Ger. bawaere, D. boer, 
L. Ger. buur, N. H. Ger. bauer; from A-S. bian, 
to inhabit, cultivate, D. bowwen, Icel. baa, Goth. 
bauan, O. H. Ger. baan, phan, bhwan, N. H. Ger. 
bauen; Skr. bh, pres. bhavdmi, to be, Gr. gia, 
Lat. fui.] A countryman; a peasant; a rustic; a 
plowman; a clown; hence, one who is rude in 
manners and illiterate, ‘‘The habits and the cun- 
ning of a boor.” Thackeray. 

Boorlish, a. Like a boor; clownish; rustic; awk- 
ward; illiterate. 

Which is in truth a gross and boorish opinion, how com- 
mon soever, Dilton. 

Boor/ish-ly, adv. In a boorish or clownish man- 
ner; as a boor. 

Limbs... neither weak nor boorishly robust. Fenton. 

Boor/ish-ness, 7. Clownishness; rusticity ; coarse- 
ness of manners, 

Boose (boos), n. [A-S. bds, bdsig, Ldsih, Icel. bas, 
Sw. bds, Dan. baas, stall, Ger. banse, Goth. bansts, 
barn,] A stall or inclosure for oxen, cows, or other 
cattle. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
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(b60z), v.i. [D. bwizen, Ger. busen, bausen, 
biichsen, from D. buis, Ger. biichse, box, 
cup, jar. See Box.] To drink excessively. See 
Bouse. [Vulgar.] Maunder. 

Yet did he truly in a boozing bout say of the Duke James. 
Landor. 

Boos/er,n. One who drinks to excess; a tippler. 

Boost, v.t. [Cf. Boast, v.i.] To lift or push from 
behind one who is endeavoring to climb; to push 
up. [Low.] [New England.] ? 

Boo’sy ) (boo/zy), a. [See Boose, v. 7.] A little 

Boo’Ly intoxicated ; fuddled; merry with liquor. 
[ Collog.] C. Kingsley. 

Boot, v. t. [imp. & p.p. BooTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BOOTING.] [A-S. bd¢, compensation, amends, bétan, 
to improve, amend, bet, better, Goth. bdta, advan- 
tage, profit, bdtan, bdtjan, to profit, help, bats, good, 
useful, O. Sax. buota, D. boete, Icel. bot, Sw. bot, Dan. 
bod, O. H. Ger. puoz, puoza, N. H. Ger. busz, busze, 

enalty, remedy, repentance, O. 8. buotean, D. 

oeten, Icel. boeta, Sw. béta, Dan. béde, O. H. Ger. 
puozan, M. H. Ger. biiezen, N. H. Ger, biiszen, to 
amend, repair, expiate. See BETTER. ] 

1. To profit; to advantage ;— generally followed 
by it; as, what boots it ¢ 

What subdued 


To change like this a mind so far imbued 
With scorn of man, it little boots to know. 


What boots to us your victories ? 
Nor boots it with reluctant feet 


Boose 
ooze 


Byron. 
Southey. 


To linger on the strand. Southey. 
3. To enrich; to benefit. [Obs.] 
And I will boot thee with what gift beside 
Thy modesty can beg. Shak. 


Boot, n. That which is given to make an exchange 
equal, or to supply the deficiency of value in one of 
the things exchanged; profit; gain; advantage. 

TU give you boot; I'll give you three for one. Shak. 
Then talk no more of flight; it is no boot. Shak. 


Thou art boot for many a bruise, 
And healest many a wound. W., Scott. 
Next her Son, our soul’s best boot. Wordsworth, 

To boot, in addition; over and above; besides; as a 
compensation for the difference of value between things 
bartered. 

Helen to change would give an eye to boot. Shak, 

A man’s heaviness is refreshed long before he comes to 
drunkenness, for when he arrives thither he hath but changed 
his heaviness, and taken a crime fo boot. Bp. Taylor. 

Boot, n. ([Fr. botic, Pr. & Sp. bota, hoot, cask, 
leather bag, Pg. bota, boot, It. botte, cask, Ger, 
botte, butte, bitte, tub, cask, M. H. Ger. biitte, biite, 
bitten, O. H. Ger. putin, putina, A-S. butte, bytte, 
byden, Eng. butt, Icel. & Sw. bytta, Dan. botte, Gr. 
Bodris, Birts, Burin, rvrivn, flask, L. Lat. butia.] 

1. covering for the foot and leg, ordinarily 
made of leather. 

2. An instrument made of iron, formerly used to 
torture criminals, particularly in Scotland. 

So he was put to the torture, which in Scotland they call 
the boots; for they put a pair of iron boots close on the leg, 
and drive wedges between them and the leg. Burnet. 

3. A box or receptacle covered with leather at 
either end of a coach. 

4. An apron or leathern cover for a gig or other 
carriage, to defend from rain and mud. 

5. (pl.) A servant at hotels who blacks the boots. 
{ Colloq. | Shak. 

Boot, v.é. [imp. & p. p. BOOTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


BOOTING.] To put bootson, ‘ Coated and booted 
for it.” B. Jonson. 
Boot, n. Booty. [Obs. and rare.] Chapman. 


Boot!-eatch/er, 2. [boot and catch.] The person 
at an inn whose business it is to pull off boots and 
clean them. [Obs.] Swift. 

Boot/-erimp, n. <A frame or last used by boot- 
makers for drawing and shaping the body of a boot. 

Boot-ee’,n. A half or short boot. 

B0-0/tés (bo-0’teez), n. [Lat. Bootes, Gr. Borns, 
herdsman, from (ois, Bods, ox, cow.] (Astron.) A 
northern constellation, consisting, according to 
Flamsteed’s catalogue, of fifty-four stars. 

Booth, n._ [Icel. badh, Dan. & Sw. bod, M. H. Ger. 
buode, bide, N. H. Ger. bude, baude, Bohem. banda, 
buda, Pol. buda, Russ. budka, Lith. buda, Lett. 
buhda, W. bwth, pl. bythod, Gael. & Ir. both, buth.] 
4 house or shed built of boards, boughs of trees, or 
other slight materials, for temporary occupation. 

Camden. 

c To forage for booty; to plunder. 
[ Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

Boot/hose,n. [boot and hose.] Stocking-hose, or 
spatterdashes, in lieu of boots. Shak. 

Boot/i-kin, n. 1. A little boot. 

2. A covering for the leg or hand, used as a cure 
for the gout. ‘‘I desire no more of my bootikins 
than to curtail my fits [of the gout].” HH. Walpole. 

Boot/ing, n. 1. Advantage; gain; gain by plun- 
der. [Obs.] Harrington. 

2. A kind of torture. See Boor, n., 2. 

Boot/-jack, n. Aninstrument for drawing off boots. 

Boot/less, a. [From boot.) Unavailing; unprofit- 
able; useless; without advantage or success, 

T'll follow him no more with bootless prayers. Shak. 
Boot/less-ly, adv. Without use or profit. Fanshawe, 
Boot/less-ness,n. State of being unavailing, 
Boot/-lick, n. One who cringes and flatters to ob- 

tain favors; a lickspittle; a toady. [U. 9.] Bartlett. 

Boot!-tdp’/ping, 7. [boot and top.] The operation 


Boot/hale, v. t. 


Bér’bo-r¥gm (b6r/bo-rim), n. 
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of cleansing a ship’s bottom near the surface of the 
water, by scraping off the grass, slime, shells, &c., 
and daubing it with a mixture of tallow, sulphur, 


and resin. Totten. 
Boot/-tree, ) n. An instrument to stretch and widen 
Boot/-last, the leg of a boot, consisting of two 


pieces, shaped like a leg, between which, when put 
into the boot, a wedge is driven. 
The pretty boots trimly stretched on boot-trees. Thackeray. 
Boot’y,n. [Icel. byti, Sw. byte, Dan. bytie, D. buit, 
Ger. beute, Fr. butin, Sp. botin, It. bottino, from 
Icel. byta, Sw. byta, Dan. bytte, to distribute, ex- 
change, D. buaten, L. Ger. biiten, M. H. Ger. biten, 
biuten, N. H. Ger. beuten, to barter, capture, erbeu- 
ten, to make booty.] That which is seized by vio- 
lence and robbery, especially spoil taken in war; 


plunder; pillage. Milton. 
To play booty, to play dishonestly, with an intent to 
lose. [Ods.] L Estrange. 


Bo-peep’, n. [bo and peep.] A play to amuse chil- 
dren, by peeping from behind any object, as a screen, 
and crying out bo! 

I for sorrow sung, 
That such a king should play bo-peep, 
And go the fools among. Shak. 
ety ras a. [See BorE.] Capable of being bored. 
ware, 

Bo-rach/io (bo-rit/cho), nm. [Sp. borvacha, It. bor- 
raccia, a leather bag or bottle for wine, of a pig’s, 
goat’s, or sheep’s skin, Sp. borracho, drunk; from 
Sp. borra, a lamb with short wool, goat’s hair. ] 

1. A bottle or cask for wine. [Obs.] Dryden. 

2. A drunkard. [Obs.] Congreve. 

Bo-ra¢/ie (-ris/ik), a. [Fr. boracique. See BORAX. } 
Pertaining to, or produced from, borax. 

Boracie acid (Chem.), & compound of the element 
boron with oxygen, generally obtained from borax by 
adding sulphuric acid. Itis also found native, in certain 
mineral springs in Italy. Dana. 

BO/ra-cite, n. (Min.) A mineral composed of bo- 
racic acid and magnesia; a native borate of mag- 
nesia. Dana. 

BO0/ra-eotis, a. (Chem.) Relating to, or obtained 
from, borax. 

Boracous acid, a compound of boron and oxygen, con- 
taining a less proportion of the latter than boracic acid. 
Bor/agse (btir/rej) (Synop., § 130), n. [L. & N. Lat. 
borago, borrago, Pr. borrage, Fr. bouwrrache, Sp. 
borraja, Pg. borragem, It. borraggine, M. Gr. rov- 
pax.ov, Ger. boretsch, borretsch, from L. Lat., Pr., 
Sp., Pg., & It. borra, Fr. bourre, hair of beasts, 
flock; so called from its hairy leaves.] (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Borago (BL. officinalis), formerly 
esteemed as a cordial. Loudon. 

Bor’/a-mez,n. See BAROMETZ. 

Bo/rate,n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the combi- 
nation of boracie acid with a base. 

BO/rax,n. [Fr. borax, Sp. borrawx, It. borrace, Ar. 
biraq, niter, saltpeter, from baraqga, to shine.] 
(Chem.) Biborate of soda; a salt formed by a com- 
bination of boracic acid with soda. It was origin- 
ally obtained from a lake in Thibet, and was sent to 
Europe under the name of ¢incal. It is of a white 
color, or sometimes grayish, or with a shade of blue 
and green. It is an excellent flux in many metal- 
lurgical operations, and useful in soldering, Dana. 

[Fr. borborygme, 
Gr. BopBopvypos, from BopBopiferv, to have a rum- 
bling in the bowels.] A rumbling noise of wind in 
the bowels. [Obs. and rare.] 

Bord, n. [See Bourp.] A feigned story; a jest. 
[Obs.] Spenser. 

Bord/agse, 2. [L. Lat. bordagiwm.] See BoRD-LAND. 

Bor’del, n. [Fr. & Pr. bordel, It. bordello, Sp. 

Bor-dél/lo, burdel, Eng. brothel, orig. a little 
hut, from O. Fr. borde, Pr. borda, hut, barrack, from 
Goth. baurd, Icel. bord, Eng. board, See BOARD 
and Brotuen.] A brothel; a bawdy-house; a house 
devoted to prostitution. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Bor’del-ler, n. Keeper of a brothel. [ Obs.] Gower. 

Bor’der, n. [A-S. bord, board, table, border, Fr. 
bord, It., Sp., & Pg. bordo. See BoARD.] ‘The 
outer part or edge of any thing, as of a garment, a 
country, &c.; margin; boundary; confine; verge; 
brink. ‘ Upon the borders of these solitudes.” 
Bentham. ‘In the borders of death.” Barrow. 

Syn.—Edge; verge; brink; margin; brim; rim ; 
boundary. 

Bor’der, v.i. [See supra.] 

1. To touch at the edge or boundary; to be con- 
tiguous or adjacent;— with on or wpon; as, Con- 
necticut, on the north, borders upon Massachusetts. 

2. To approach; to come near to. 

Wit which borders upon profaneness deserves to be branded 
as folly. Tillotson. 

Bor’der, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BORDERED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. BORDERING] [Cf. Fr. border, Sp. bordar, to 
edge, border. See supra.] 

1. To make a border for; to furnish or adorn with 
a border of ornaments; as, to border a garment or a 
garden, 

2. To reach to; to touch at the edge or boundary ; 
to be contiguous to. 

The country is bordered by a broad tract called the “ hot 


region.” ee: Prescott. 
3. To confine within bounds; to limit. [Obs.] 
That nature which contemns its origin 
Can not be bordered certain in itself. Shak. 


BORER 
Bor/der-er, n. One who dwells on a border, or at 
the extreme part or confines of a country, region, or 
tract of land; one who dwells near to a place. “ Bor- 
derers of the Caspian.” Dyer. 
Bord/-half/pen-ny (bord/hip’pen-ny), n. (ng. 
Law.) Money paid for permission to set wp boards 
or a stall in market. d Burn. 
Bord/-land, n. 10: Eng. bord, for board, and land. 
See BoArp. | (Old Law.) The demain land which a 
lord kept in his hands for the maintenance of his 
bord, board, or table. Spelman. 
Bord/load, n. [O. Eng. bord, for board, and load 
Bord/lode,}_ lode. See BoArp.] (Lng. Law.) 
(a.) The service required of a tenant to carry tim- 
ber from the woods to the lord’s house. (b.) The 
quantity of provision paid by a bordman for bord- 
land. Wharton. Tomlins. 
Bord’/man, n. [bord and matey A tenant of bord- 
land, who supplied his lord with provisions. 
Bord’-rag/ing, n. 
raging. | 
try. foo 


[O. Eng. bord, for border, and 
An incursion upon the borders of a coun- 
s.] Spenser. 


Bord’-strvii¢ce, n. [O. Eng. bord, for board, and 
(Eng. Law.) The tenure of 
Tomlins. 


service. Bee BOARD. 
bord-lands. Wharton. 
Bord/iire (bérd/yur), n. [Fr. bor- 
dure, from border, to border, edge. 
See BorDER, v. t.] (Her.) A bor- 
der or strip of metal, color, or fur 
ate the escutcheon and around 
ite 
Bore, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BORED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. BORING.] [A-S. borian, 
Icel. & Sw. bora, Dan. bore, D. bo- 
ren, O. H. Ger. poran, porén, N. H. 
Ger. bohren, allied to Lat. forare.] 
1. To perforate or penetrate, as a solid body, by 
turning an auger, gimlet, or other instrument. 
Hence, to make hollow; to form a round hole in; to 
pierce; as, to bore a cannon, ‘ Earth may be 
bored,” Shak 
Now the ship boring the moon with her mainmast. Shak. 
2. To weary by tedious iteration or by dullness ; 
to trouble ; to vex. ‘‘He bores me with some 
trick.” Shak. 
3. To befool; to trick. [Obs. and rare.] 
Iam abused, betrayed ; Iam laughed at, scorned, 
Baffled and bored, it seems. Beau. & FI. 
Bore, v.i. 1. To pierce or enter by boring; as, an 
auger bores well. 
2. To be pierced or penetrated by an instrument 
that turns; as, this timber does not bore well, or is 
“Boring to the 


hard to bore. 
[ Obs.] 
Dryden. 


3. To push forward. 
west.” 

4. (Man.) To carry the nose to the ground ;— 
said of a horse. 

Bore, n. 1. The hole made by boring; hence the eay- 
ity or hollow of a gun, cannon, pistol, or other fire- 
arm; the size of the cavity; the caliber, whether 
formed by boring or not. ‘*The bores of wind in- 
struments.” Bacon. ‘An auger’s bore.” Shak. 

Love’s counselor should fill the bores of hearing. Shak. 

2. A person or thing that wearies by ceaseless 
repetition, dullness, or stupidity. 

Bore, n. [M.&N.H. Ger. bor, O. H. Ger. por, height, 
top, from O. H. Ger. burjan, purjan, poran, to erect, 
ascend. Cf. Icel. byrja, to begin, A-S. byrjan, to 
touch, @byrjan, to attain; allied to A-8. beran, beo- 
ran, Eng. to bear.] (Physical Geog.) (a.) A tidal 
flood of great height and force formed at the mouths 
of some rivers, where, owing to obstructions by bars 
and the form of the channel, the whole of the flow, 
after being detained, comes in in one rush of wa: 
ters, or in two or three successive waves, as at the 
mouth of the Amazon,in South America, the Hoog- 
ly and Indus, in India, and the Tsien-tang, in China. 
(b.) Less properly, a very high and rapid tidal} 
flow, when not so abrupt, such as occurs at the Bay 
of Fundy and British Channel. Dana. 

Bore, imp. of bear. See BEAR. 

Bo/re-al, a. [Fr. boréal, Pr. boreal, Lat. borealis, 
from boreas, q. v.] Northern; pertaining to the 
north, or the north wind. Gardner. 

So from their own clear north in radiant streams, 
Bright over Europe bursts the boreal morn. Thomson. 

EB0're-as, n. (Lat. boreas, borras, Gr. Bopéas, Bop- 
pds, Russ. burya, storm, buran, a tempest with 
snow.] ‘The north wind; a cold, northerly wind. 

BoGre/-edle, n. A variety of cabbage, whose leaves 
are not formed into a compact head, but are loose, 
and are generally curled or wrinkled; kale. 

Bo-ree’,n. [Probably from Fr. borée, north wind 
from its wild and stormy movement. See Boreas. | 
A certain dance, or movement in common time, or 
four crotchets in a bar, always beginning in the last 
quaver or last crotchet of the measure. Busby, 

(a Smart accents the first syllable. 

Boyvr’el, n. 1. A kind of coarse, woolen cloth. [ Obs.] 

2. A kind of light stuff, of which the warp is sill 
and the woof is wool. Fleming. 

Bor’er, n. 1. One who bores; an instrument for 
boring. ; 

2. (Zodl.) (a.) A genus of sea-worms that pierce 
wood; TVerebella. (b.) One of several species of 
worms, or the insects producing them, which pen- 
etrate trees, as the apple, peach, &c. 
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Bodr/ing,n. 1. The act or process of making a hole 
with an auger, drill, or other like instrument. 

One of the most important applications of boring is in the 
formation of artesian wells. Fomiinson. 

2. A hole made by boring. 

3. (pl.) The chips or fragments made by boring. 

Bor/ing-biir, n. (Mach.) A revolving or stationary 
bar, carrying one or more cutting tools for dressing 
round holes. 

Bor/ing-ma-¢hine’, 7. (JJach.) A contrivance for 
dressing or boring holes; strictly, a machine-tool, 
haying a fixed or stationary cutter-head, for dress- 
ing holes already made, and sometimes called a bor- 
er, as a car-wheel borer. See DRILL-PREsS. 

Bor/ing-tool, n. 1. A cutting tool placed in acut- 
ter-head to dress round holes, 

2. A drill. 

Born, p. p. of bear. Brought forth, as an animal; 
brought into life; produced. ‘‘No one could be 
born into slavery in Mexico.” Prescott. 

Born again (Theol.), regenerated, renewed, having 
received spiritual life. ‘‘ Except a man be born again, he 
can not see the kingdom of God.” John iii. 3. — Born 
days, days since one was born; lifetime. [Vulgar.] 

Borne, p-P. of bear. Carried; conveyed; support- 
ed; defrayed. See BEAR. 

Bor-nous’, 7. See BourRNowus. 

BO’/ron, n. (See BoRAx.] (Chem.) An elementary 
substance, nearly related to carbon, of a deep olive 
color, infusible, and not a conductor of electricity. 
At a red heat, it burns, uniting with oxygen, and 
forming boracic acid. It occurs in nature in borax, 
boracite, datholite, tourmaline, and some other min- 
erals. Dana, 

Borough (bird), n. [A-8. buruh, burh, burg, 
O. Sax. burug, burg, Icel., Sw., Dan., & D. borg, 
O. H. Ger. puruc, purc, M. H. Ger. burc, N. H. 
Ger. burg, Lat. burgus, Gr. ripyos, pipxos, Maced. 
Bipyos, Goth. baurgs, from bairgan, A-S. beorgan, 
Ger. bergen, to hide, save, defend, to be prominent. 
From the same root is the A-S. beorg, Ger. berg, a 
mountain.] An incorporated town that is not a city; 
in England, a town or village thas sends members to 
parliament; in Scotland, a body corporate, consist- 
ing of the inhabitants of a certain district, erected 
by the sovereign, with a certain jurisdiction; in 
America, an incorporated town or village, as in 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut. Burrill. Erskine. 

Bor/Ough (biir/rd), m. [A-8. borg, borh, pledge 
surety, from the same root as the preceding word. | 
(O. Eng. Law.) (a.) An association of men who 

_ gaye pledges or sureties to the king for the good be- 
Ratios of each other. (b.) The pledge or surety 
thus given. [Obs.] Blackstone. Tomlins. 

Bor/dugh-En/glish (btir/r6-ing/glish), n. (ng. 
Law.) A customary descent of estates to the young- 
est son, instead of the eldest; or, if the owner 


leaves no son, to the youngest brother. Blackstone. |- 


Bor/dugh-héad. The same as HEAD-BOROUGH; 
the chief of a borough; a constable. See HEAD- 
BOROUGH. 

Bor/dugh-hold/er, n. [See Bors-HoLpDER.] A 
head-borough; a bors-holder. 

Bor/ough-mas’ter, n. The mayor, governor, or 
bailiff of a borough. Burn. 

Bor/ough-m6n/ger (btir/rd-miing/ger), n. One 
who buys or sells the patronage of a borough. 

Bor’rel, a. [O. Eng. borel, burel. Cf. O. Fr. burel, 
a kind of coarse woolen cloth, L. Lat. burellus, id., 
Pr. burel, brown, Fr. bure, burat, drugget, O. Fr. 
bure, buire, Lat. burrus, Gr. muppds, flame-colored, 
reddish, red-haired; Pr. borel, L. Lat. borellus, 
butcher, Fr. bourreau. Rustic and common people 
were dressed in this coarse cloth, which was prob- 
ably so called from its color.] Rustic; rude; clown- 
ish. [Obs.] ‘‘ How be, I am but rude and bor- 
rell.” Spenser. 

Bovr’rel-ist, n. (Hccl. Hist.) One of a sect of Chris- 
tians, in Holland, who reject the sacraments and all 
external worship, and yet lead an austere life ; — so 
called from Borrel, the founder of the sect. 

B6r!vOw (bor/rd), v.t. [imp. & p. p. BORROWED; 

. pr. & vb. n. BORROWING.] [A-S. borgian, from 

org, borh, pledge; Icel. borga, Sw. borgan, Dan. 
borge, D. & Ger. borgen, to borrow, lend, give bail. 
See Borouan, pledge. ] 

1. To take or receive from another on trust, with 
the intention of returning or giving an equiva- 
lent for. 

2. To take from another for one’s own use; to 
adopt from a foreign source; to appropriate; to as- 
sume. “Rites borrowed from the ancients.” Macaulay. 

It is not hard for any man, who hath a Bible in his hands, 
to borrow good words and holy sayings in abundance; but to 
make them his own isa work of grace only from above. Milton. 

Bor/row, n. 1. A borrowing; the act of borrow- 
ing. [Obs] 

Of your royal presence Ill adventure 
The borrow of a week. Shak. 

2. A pledge; cost; expense. [Rare.] ‘‘ With 
bail nor borrow.” Spenser. ‘Ye may retain as bor- 
row my two priests.” JV. Scott. ‘That great Pan 
bought with great borrow.” Spenser. 

Bor/rdw-er, n. 1. One who borrows. ‘ Neither a 
borrower nor a lender be.” Shak. 

2. One who takes what belongs to another to use 
as his own. 

Bors/-hold/er, n. [O. Eng. borsolder, Norm. Fr. 
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borisalder, corrupted from A-S. burh-ealdor, bor- 
ough’s elder, the elder or chief of a borough.] (Law.) 
The head or chief of a tithing, or burg of ten men; 
the head-borough. Lambert. Spelman. 

Bort, n. The small fragments removed from dia- 
monds in cutting, when too small for jewelry ;— 
used to make diamond powder for lapidary work. 

Tomlinson. 

Bo/rwret, n. (Chem.) A combination of boron 
with a simple body. 

HB6s, nn. [{Lat. bos, ox, cow.] (Zo00dl.) A genus of 
ruminant quadrupeds, distinguished from other 
genera of the same order by a stout body, short, 
thick limbs, hollow horns, and a large fold of the 
skin hanging from the neck. Dana. 

Bo'sa,n. (Pers. b6z4@, or bdzah, Turk. also b6zah 5 
Fr. bosan.} A drink, used in the East, prepared 
from fermented millet-seed, with the mixture of cer- 
tain substances to make it astringent. [Written 
also bouza. | 

Boése/age,n. [O0. Fr. boscage, boscaige, boschage, 
now bocage, grove, Sp. boscage, Pr. boscatge, from 
Pr. bosc, Sp. & Pg. bosque, It. bosco, Fr. bois, L. 
Lat. boscus and buscus, thicket, wood, from Ger. 
busch, bosch, D. bosch, bos, O. Eng. busk, N. Eng. 
bush, Dan. busk, Sw. buske, Icel. baskr, buski.]} 

1. Wood; underwood; lands covered with un- 
derwood; a thicket; thick foliage. ‘‘The somber 
boscage of the wood.” Tennyson. 

2. (Old Law.) Food or sustenance for cattle 
yielded by bushes and trees. Cowell. Burn. 

3. (Paint.) A landscape representing thickets of 
wood. 

Bosh, n. [Prov. Eng. bosh, dash, show. Cf. Ger. 
bosse, joke, trifle; It. bozzo, a rough stone, bozzetto, 
a rough sketch, s-bozzo, a rough draught, sketch. | 

1. Mere show; hence, empty talk; nonsense; 
folly. [Colloq.] 

2. Outline; figure. Chalmers. 

Bdsh’bok, n. [D. bosch, wood, and bok, buck.] 
(Zoél.) A kind of antelope in South Africa. 

Bosh/es, n. pl. [Ger. boschung, a slope.] In a 
blast-furnace, the lower part of the shaft sloping 
downward from the belly, or widest part, to the 


hearth. Ure. 
Bosk,. [See Boscace.] A thicket or small for- 
est. Tennyson. 
Bos/ket, [Fr. & Pr. bosquet, It. boschetto, a 


n. 
Bosque, | little wood, dim. of bosc, bosco. See 
Buts/ket, BoscaGeE.] (Gardening.) A grove; 
acompartment formed by branches of trees, regu- 
larly or irregularly disposed. 
Bésk’y, a Woody or bushy; covered with bosc- 
age or thickets. Milton. 
Bo’som (Synop., §130), 2. [A-S. bdsm, bosem, D. 
boezem, Fries. bosm, O. H. Ger. pwoswm, M. H. Ger. 
buosen, N. I. Ger. busen.] 
1. The breast of a human being; the part between 
the arms to which any thing is pressed by them, 
You must prepare your bosom for his knife. Shak. 
2. The breast, considered as the seat of the pas- 
sions, affections, and operations of the mind; con- 
sciousness; secret thoughts. 
Tut! I am in their bosoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it. Shak. 
If Icovered my transgressions as Adam, by hiding my in- 
iquity in my bosom. Job xxxi. 33. 
3. Embrace; loving or affectionate inclosure. 
“Tn the bosom of the church.” 
4. Any inclosed place; the interior; as, the bosom 
of the carth or of the deep. 
5. The part of the dress worn upon the breast. 
He put his hand into his bosom ; and when he took it out, 
behold, his hand was leprous as snow. wax. iv. 6. 
6. Inclination; desire. [Obs.] Shak. 
7. In composition, intimate; confidential; famil- 
jar; dear; as, bosom-friend, an intimate or confiden- 
tial friend; bosom-lover, bosom-scerct, &c. 
Bo’som,v.t. [imp.&p.p. BOSOMED; p.pr.&vb.n. 
BOSOMING. | 
1. To inclose in the bosom; to keep with care; to 
take to heart; to cherish intimately. 
Bosom up my counsel; you'll find it wholesome. Shak. 
2. To conceal; to hide from view; to unbosom. 


To happy convents bosomed deep in vines. Pope. 
BO’/son, n. [Corrupted from boatswain.] See 
BoATSWAIN. 
The merry boson from his side 
His whistle takes. Dryden. 


Bos-po/ri-an, a, [Lat. Bosporus, Gr. Béoropos, lit. 
ox-ford, the ox’s or heifer’s ford, on account of Io’s 
passage here as a heifer ; from Gos, for Bods, ox, heif- 
er, and zépos, ford, passage, from zepay, to pass, 
cross.] (Geog.) Pertaining to a strait or narrow sea 
between two seas or a sea and a lake, particularly 
to the Thracian and the Cimmerian Bosporus, 

The Alans forced the Bosporian kings to pay them tribute, 
and exterminated the Taurians. Tooke. 

Boss,n. [Fr. bosse, Pr. bossa, It. bozza, from Ger, 
butz, butzen, something cloddy or stumpy, point, 
tip, O. H. Ger. bozo, tuft, bunch, D. bos, bunch, tuft, 
O. H. Ger. pdzan, pozjan, M. H. Ger. bozen, N. H. 
Ger. boszen, to beat. | 

1. A protuberant ornament on any work, either 
of different material from that of the work or of the 
same, as upon a bridle, harness, shield, ceiling, 
groined roof, &c.; a stud; a knob. 
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2. Any protuberant part; around, swelling body; 
as, a boss of wood. 

3. (Sculp.) A projecting mass of material to be 
afterward cut or carved. 

4. (Masonry.) A wooden vessel for the mortar 
used in tiling, hung by a hook from the laths or the 
rounds of a ladder. Gwilt. 

5. (Mech.) (a.) The enlarged part of a shaft, on 
which a wheel is keyed, or at the end, where it is 
coupled to another, (b.) A swage or die used for 
shaping metals. 

6. A head or reservoir of water. [Obs.] 

7. A wild ox or bison. [ZLocal, U. S.] Bartlett. 
Boss, 7. [D. baas, master.] 1. The master work- 
man or superintendent. [U.S.] 

2. Master; one who can beat and overcome an- 


other. [Prov. Eng.] Wright. 
eee v.t. 1. To cover or ornament with bosses ; to 
stud. 


2. To hold mastery over; to direct or superin- 
tend work; as, to boss the house. [Low.] Bartlett. 
Boss, v.i.. To be master; torule. ‘ To boss it over 
the crowd.” [Low.] Bartlett. 
Boss/age, n. [Fr. bossage, from bosse, See Boss, 
stud. ] 

1. A stone in a building, haying a projection, and 
laid rough, to be afterward carved into ornamental 
forms. Gwilt. 

2. Rustic work, consisting of stones which ad- 
vance beyond the level of the building, by reason of 
indentures or channels left in the joinings. Gilt. 

B6s/set, n. A rudimental antler of the male of the 
red deer, 

Boss/ive, a, Crooked; deformed, [Obs.] Osborne. 

Boss/y, a. Containing a boss; ornamented with 
bosses; studded. 


His head reclining on his bossy shield. Pope. 
Boss’y, n. [Cf. Lat. bos, cow.] A calf; —famil- 
jarly 60 called. Bartlett. 


Bos-wéll/i-an, a, Relating to, or resembling, Bos- 
well, the biographer of Dr. Johnson. 

B6s/well-ism, 7. The manner or style of Boswell. 

Bot, 7. See Bors. 

Bo-tan/ic, a. [Fr. botanique.| Pertaining to 

Bo-tan/ie-al, botany; relating to, or containing, 
plants. 

Botanie garden, a garden devoted to the culture of 
plants, collected for the purpose of illustrating the science 
ot botany. — Botanic physician, a physician whose medi- 
cines consist chiefly of herbs and roots. 

Bo-tin/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina botanical manner; ac- 
cording to the system of botany. 

BG6t/an-ist,n. [Fr. botaniste.] One skilled in bot- 
any; one versed in the knowledge of plants or 
vegetables. 

Then spring the living herbs .. . beyond the power 
Of botanists to number up their tribes. Thomson. 

Bot/a-nize, v. 7. [Fr. botaniser.] To seek for 
plants for the purpose of botanical investigation. 

He could not obtain permission to botanize upon Mount 
Sabber. Niebuhr, Trans. 

Bot/a-niz/ing,n. The seeking of plants for botan- 
ical purposes. 

Bot/a-ndl/o-ger, n. One versed in botany; a bot- 
anist. [Obs. Sir T. Browne. 

Bot/a-nol/o-gy, n. [Fr. botanologie; from Gr. 
Boravy, herb, and Aéyos, discourse; Aéyecy, to speak, 
Boravodoyety, to gather herbs.] The science of bot- 
any. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Bot/ano-man/¢cy, n. [Fr. botanomancie; from 
Gr. Borayn, herb, and payzeia, divination.] An an- 
cient species of divination by means of plants, espe- 
cially sage and fig-leaves. 

Bot/any,n. (Gr. Boradrn, herb, plant, from Bécxew, 
to feed, graze.) The science which treats of the 
structure of plants, the functions of their parts, 
their places of growth, their classification, and the 
terms which are employed in their description and 
denomination. See PLANT. 

Bot/any-Bay Rés/in. <A resin of reddish-yel- 
low color, resembling gamboge, the product of the 
grass-tree (Xanthorrheéa pastilis) of Australia ;— 
so called from the place whence it is brought. Baird. 

Bo-tir’go, n. [Sp. botarga, a kind of large sau- 
sages, a sort of wide breeches ; contracted from 
botalarga, a large leather bag; It. bottarga, bottari- 
ca, Fr. bowtarge.} A sort of cake or sausage, made 
of the roes of the mullet, much used on the coast of 
the Mediterranean as an incentive to drink, 

Rabelais, Trans. 

BStch, ». [Cf. Fr. bosse, Pr. bossa, bump, swell- 
ing; It. bozza, a swelling. Cf. Boss, BobGE, and 
PATCH. ] 

1. A swelling on the skin; a large ulcerous affec- 
tion. 

Botches and blains must all his flesh emboss, Ailton. 

2. A patch, or part of a garment patched or 
mended in a clumsy manner. - 

3. Work done in a bungling manner; a clumsy 
performance; a part imperfectly finished. 

Leave no rubs or botches in the work. Shak. 

If those words are not notorious botches, I am deceived. 


Dryden. 

Bdtch, v. t. [imp. & p. p. BOTCHED (botcht); p. pre 
& vb. nN. BOTCHING. } , 

1. To mend or patch with a needle or an awl, in 

a clumsy manner, as a garment; to mend or repair 

awkwardly, as a system of government. Hudibras, 
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2. To put together unsuitably or unskillfully ; to 
express or perform in a bungling manner, 

For treason botched in rhyme will be thy bane. Dryden. 

3. To mark with botches. 

Young Hylas, botched with stains. Garth. 

Botch/’er, n. A. clumsy workman at mending; a 
mender of old clothes, whether a tailor or cobbler; 
a bungler, 

Let the botcher mend him; any thing that’s mended is but 
patched. ak. 

Botch/er-ly, a. Bungling; clumsy; awkward; un- 
couth. [Obs.] 

Boteh/er-y,n. <A botching, or that which is done 
by botching; clumsy workmanship. [ Obs. or rare.] 

Botch’y, a. Marked with botches; full of botches. 
“This botchy business.” Lp. Watson. 

Bote, n. [Old form of boot ;— used in composition. 
See Boor.] (Law.) (a.) Compensation; amends; 
satisfaction; as, man-bote, a compensation for a 
man slain. (b.) Payment of any kind. Bouvier, 
(c.) A privilege or allowance of necessaries. 

{2 This word is still used in composition as equiva- 
lent to the French estovers, supplies, necessaries; as, 
house-bote, a sufficiency of wood to repair a house, or for 
fuel, sometimes called fire-bote; so plow-bote, cart-bote, 
wood for making or repairing instruments of husbandry ; 
hay-bote or hedge-bote, wood for hedges or fences, Xe. 
These were privileges enjoyed by tenants under the feudal 
system. Burrill. Bouvier. Blackstone. 

Bodte/less, a. Invain. See BOOTLEss. 

Bot/-f1¥, n. (Hntom.) An insect of the family 
Gistride, of many different species, some of which 
are particularly troublesome to domestic animals, 
as the horse, ox, and sheep, on which they deposit 
their eggs. The most common species is the bot-fly 
of the horse, Gasterophilus equi, the larve of 
which are taken into the stomach of the animal, 
where they live, producing the disease called bots. 
Baird. ‘*His horse hipped with an old motley 
saddle, besides begnawn with the bots.” Shak. 

Both (20), a. & pron. [A-S. bd; bata, bitva, for 
batvd, both the two; b@, both, and tva, two, Goth, 
bai, neut. ba; bajoths, Icel. badir, m., badar, f., 
baedi, n., Dan. baade, Sw. baida, O. H. Ger. bédé, 
m., f., beidin, n., N. H. Ger. & D. beide, Skr. abha, 
ubhan, Gr. dupo, Lat. ambo, Lith. abbi.] The one 
and the other; the two; the pair or couple, without 
exception of either. 

The next day, both morning and afternoon, he was kept by 
our party. Sidney. 

ts It is generally used adjectively with nouns; but 
with pronouns, and often with nouns, it is treated sub- 
stantively, and followed by of. 

She alone & heir to both of us. Shak. 

Abraham took sheep and oxen, and gave them unto Abim- 
elech ; and both of them made a covenant. Gen. xxi. 27. 
It frequently stands as a pronoun. 

He will not bear the loss of his rank, because he can bear the 
loss of his estate; but he will bear both, beeause he is prepared 
for both. Bolingbroke. 
It now always preeedes any other attributive words; an- 
ciently, it rarely followed. ‘The Locrians put out the 
adulterer’s both eyes.” Taylor. 

Both, conj. It precedes the first of two co-ordinate 
words or phrases, and is followed by and before the 
other: both ...and..., a8 well the one as the 
other; not only this, but also that; equally the for- 
mer and the latter. 

Power to judge both quick and dead. Dilton. 

Bodth’er, v.é. [imp. & p. p. BOTHERED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. BOTHERING.] ‘To tease or perplex. See 
POTHER. 

Both/er, n. One who, or that which, bothers; state 
of perplexity or annoyance; as, to be in a bother, 

Colloq. ] 

Boéth/er-a/tion, n. The act of bothering, or state 
of being bothered; cause of trouble; perplexity; 
annoyance. [Lovw.] 

Both/-hands, 2. 
[ Obs. and rare.] 

Do not mistake him ; he is his master’s both-hands, I as- 
sure you, B, Jonson. 

Both’ntan,)a. [Sw. botten, Icel. botn, bottom, 

Both’nic, § depth of the sea, Norrbotten, the 
northern gulf, See Borrom.] (Gcog.) Pertaining 
to Bothnia, a territory on the Baltic, or to a gulf 
of the same name on the same sea, Pinkerton, 

Both'ro-dén'dron, n. [From Gr. B6Spos, hole, 
and dévdpov, tree.] (Bot.) An extinct genus of 
plants of the coal era, related to the Lepidoden- 
dron. Dana. 

i Ot/ry-oid, [From Gr. Bérpos, a cluster of 

BOt/ry-oid/al, grapes, and etdos, form.) Hay- 


Factotum; indispensable aid, 


ad. 


ing the form of a bunch of grapes; like a cluster of | 


grapes, as a mineral presenting an aggregation of 
small spherical or spheroidal prominences. Dana. 
Bots, ar pl. [Probably from bite, because these 
Botts, grubs bite and gnaw the intestines of 
horses. Of. Prov. Eng. he botte, he bit.] (dntom.) 
Small worms found in the intestines of horses, 
ta" They are the larves of the bot-fly, breese-fly, or 
gad-fly, of the family W@stridx#, which deposits its eggs 
upon the hair, generally of the fore legs and mane, whence 
they are taken into the mouth and swallowed. This word 
is also applied to the larves of other species of Zstrus, 
found under the hides of oxen, in the nostrils of sheep, 


&e. 
BOt/tle, n. [Fr. bouteille, Pr. botelha, Sp. botella, 
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botilla, botija, It. bottiglia, L. Lat. buticula, puticla, 
botilia, from Fr. botte, Pr. & Sp. bota, It. botte, 
cask, See Boot, n., a covering for the leg.] 

1. A hollow vessel of glass, earthen-ware, wood, 
leather, or other material, with a narrow mouth, 
for holding and carrying liquors. 

2. The contents of a bottle; as much as a bottle 
contains, 

A bottle of hay, a bundle or package of hay. [Local or 
humorous, and obsolete.} Shak. 

BGit/tle, v. t. [imp. & p.p. BOTTLED; p. pr. & vb. 
n. BOTTLING.] To inclose in bottles; as, to bottle 
wine or porter, 

Bot/tle-ale, 1. Bottled ale. Shak. 

BSt/tle-com-pan/ion, )n, <A friend or compan- 

Bot/tle-friénd (-frénd), § ion in drinking. 

Bot/tled (bot/tld), p. a. 1. Put into bottles; in- 
closed in bottles. 

2. Having the shape ofa bottle; protuberant. Shak. 

BOt/tle-flow-er, nn. (Bot.) A plant, the Centaurea 
cyanus, or blue-bottle. 

Bodt/tle-glass, n. A coarse, green glass, used in 
the manufacture of bottles, Ure. 

Bot/tle-gourd, n. (Bot.) The common gourd, 
Cucurbita lagenaria, a plant of the squash family 
or Cucurbitacee. 

BOt/tle-grass, n. (Bot.) A grass, the Setaria vir- 
idis ; — called also green foxtail. 

Bot/tle-green, ». A dark shade of green, like 
that of a green glass bottle. 

BOt/tle-hold-er, n. One who aids a boxer, by 
giving him attention, as wiping off the blood, &c., 
between the rounds. [Low.] 

BSt/tle-nosed, a. Having a nose bottle-shaped. 

BOt/tle-serew (bot/tl-skru), n. <A screw to draw 
corks out of bottles; a cork-screw. Swift. 

BOdt/tling, n, The act of inclosing in bottles. 

Bot/tom,n. [A-S. botm, O. Sax. bodom, O. H. Ger. 
podam, podum, M.H, Ger. bodem, N. HH. Ger. boden, 
D. bodem, Icel. & Norw. botn, Sw. botten, O. Dan. 
bodn, N. Dan. bund (for budn). Cf. Gr. muSpir, 
bottom, allied to Basis, deep.] 

1. The lowest part of any thing; as, the bottom 
of a well, vat, or ship; the bottom of a hill or lane, 
‘To dive into the bottom of the deep.” Shak. 

2. That upon which any thing rests or is found- 
ed, in a literal or a figurative sense; foundation ; 
base; as, the rocky bottom of a stream, 

He was at the bottom of many excellent counsels. Addison. 

Te was at the bottom honest and sincere. Atterbury. 

No two chairs were alike; such high backs and low backs, 
and leather bottoms and worsted bottoms. Lrving. 

3. Low land formed by alluvial deposits along a 
river; a dale; a valley. ‘‘He stood among the 


myrtle trees that were in the bottom.” ‘‘A sheep- 
cote down in the neighboring bottom.” ‘The bot- 
toms and the high grounds.” Stoddard. 


4. (Naut.) The keel of a vessel, and hence, the 
vessel itself; a ship. 
My ventures are not in one bottom trusted. Shak. 
Not to sell the teas, but to return them to London in the 
same bottoms in which they were shipped. Bancroft. 
5. Power of endurance; stamina; as, a horse of 
good bottom. 
6. Dregs or grounds; lees; sediment, ‘‘ The bot- 
tom of beer.” Johnson, 
7. A ball or skein of thread. 
And beat me to death with a bottom of brown thread. Shak. 
Bot/tom, v. t. [imp. &p.p. BOTTOMED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. BOTTOMING. ] 
1. To found or build upon; to fix upon as a sup- 
port; followed by on or upon. 
Action is supposed to be bottomed upon principle. Atterbury. 
Those false and deceiving grounds upon which many bottom 
their eternal state. South. 
2. To furnish with a seat or bottom; as, to Lot- 
tom a chair. 
3. To wind round something, as in making a ball 
of thread. 
As you unwind her love from him, 


Lest it should ravel and be good to none, 
You must provide to bottom it on me. Shak. 


Bdit/tom, v.i. To rest upon, as its ultimate sup- 
port; to be based. 
Find on what foundation a proposition botloms. Locke. 
BSt/tom-=glade,n,. <A low glade or open place; a 
valley; a dale, 
Tending my flocks hard by i’ the hilly crofts 


That brow this bottom-glade. Dilton. 
Bot/tom-grass,n. (Bot.) Grass growing on bot- 
tom lands. Shak. 


BSt/tom-land, nn, See Borrom, No. 3. 

BOt/tom-less, a. Without a bottom; hence, fath- 
omless, whose bottom can not be found by sound- 
ing; as, a bottomless abyss or ocean. ‘Bottomless 
speculations,” Burke. 

Bot/tom-ry, 7. [From bottom.} (Mar. Law.) A 
contract by which the owner of a ship, or the mas- 
ter as his agent, hypothecates and binds the ship as 
security for the repayment of money advanced or 
lent for the use of the ship, if she terminates her 
voyage successfully. If the ship is lost, the lender 
loses the money; but if the ship arrives safe, he is 
to receive the money lent, with the interest or pre- 
mium stipulated, although it may exceed the legal 
rate of interest. The tackle of the ship, also, is an- 
swerable for the debt, as well as the person of the 
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borrower. The name is derived from bottom, a 
term by which the ship itself is designated. See 
HyPporTHEecATION, 

Bot/ton-y, a. [Fr. botoné, from 
botoner, to bud.] (Her.) Having a 
bud or button at the end; furnished 
with knobs or buttons. 

Cross bottony (Her.), & cross having 
cach arm terminating in three buds, 
knots, or buttons, resembling, in some 
measure, the three-leaved grass. Burke. 

Bo-ti/li-form, a. [Lat. botulus 
sausage, and forma, shape. | (Bot.) 
Having the form of a sausage. 

Bow detr (b00/dwor), n. 





Bottony. 


; Henslow. 
[Fr. boudoir, from bou- 
der, to pout, to be sulky.] A small room or cabi- 
net, where one may retire to be alone, or to receive 
intimate friends; a lady’s private room. Bescherelle. 


Beugse (booj), v. i. [A different spelling of bulge, 
which see. Cf. BowGE.] To swell out; to bilge. 
[Obs.] ‘‘ Their ship bouged.” Hackluyt. 

Bouge,n. [In O. Eng. spelt also boudge and bouche 
from Fr. bouche, mouth, victuals, living, eating. 
An allowance of meat and drink for the tables of 
inferior officers and servants in a palace, or at court; 
food and drink; provisions. [ous 1 


_ They... made room for a bombard-man that brought bouge 
for a country lady or two, that fainted, he said, with fasting. 


‘ B. Jonson. 
Bou/set (boo/jet), n. [Fr.] (Her.) The represen- 
tation of a vessel for carrying water. Wright. 


Bough (bou), n. [A-S. boga, bow, arch, branch, 
arm, from bedgan, bagan, to bow, bend, Ger, biegen ; 
Icel. bogi, Sw. bage, Dan. boug, bov, bue, D. boog, 
O. H. Ger. pogo, poko, M. H. Ger. boge, N. H. Ger. 
bogen. Cf. Bow.] An arm or large branch of a 


tree, 

’T was all her joy the ripened fruits to tend, 

And see the boughs with happy burdens bend. Pope. 
Bought (bawt), imp. & p. p. of buy. See Buy. 
Bought / (bowt), m. [D. bogt, L. Ger., Sw., & Dan. 
Bout bugt, bend, turning, coil. See BicurT.] 

1. A twist; a link; a knot; a flexure, or bend. 
Milton. Browne. 
2. The part of a sling that contains the stone. 
Boéught/en (bawt/n), a. Purchased; not obtained 
or produced at home. [JZocal, U. S.] Bartlett. 
Bought/y (bawt/¥), a. Bending. [Obs.] Sherwood. 
EBou-Zié! (bdo-zhe’), n. [Fr. bougie, wax-candle, 
bougie, Pr. bogia, Sp., Pg., & It. bugia, from Bugia, 
a town of North Africa, from which these candles 
were first imported into Europe.] (Swg.) A long, 
flexible instrument, that is introduced into the ure- 
thra, esophagus, &c., to remove obstructions, or 
for other purposes. It was originally made of slips 
of waxed linen, coiled into a cylindrical or slightly 
conical form by rolling them on any hard, smooth 
surface. 
Bowilion (bool/yong),n. [Fr., from bowillir, to boil. 
See Born. ] 
1. A nutritious liquid food made by boiling beef, 
mutton, &c. in water; broth; soup. 
2. (Man.) An excrescence of fiesh causing the 
frush to shoot out, which makes the horse halt. 


Buchanan. 

Boul/der,n. See BOWLDER. 

Bou-let/ (boo-lét’), x. [Fr. boulet (of cannon), bul- 
let, ball, shot; (of horses), a fetlock-joint, pastern- 
joint, bouleté, having the fetlock or pastern-joint 
bent forward; boulet, from boule, ball, Lat. bulla, 
any object swelling up and thus becoming round, 





from bullare, to be in a bubbling motion. Cf. BILL, 
n., a written paper.] (J/an.) A horse whose fet- 
lock or pastern-joint bends forward, and out of its 
natural position, 

Boulle-vard (bdo/le-vir’), n. [Fr. boulevard, boule- 
vart, from Ger. bollwerk, Eng. bulwark, q.v.] Origi- 
nally, a bulwark or rampart of a fortification or for- 
tified town; now applet to the public walks or 
streets occupying the site of demolished fortifica- 


tions. 
Boult, n. Corrupted from bolt. See Bor. 
Boultel, jn. [Probably for bolting, from bolt, to 
Boul/tin, shoot forth.] (Arch.) (a.) A molding, 


the convexity of which is just one fourth of a circle, 
being a member just below the plinth in the Tus- 
can and Dorie capital; a torus; an oyolo. (b.) The 
shaft of a clustered column or pillar, [Written also 
bottel, boutel, bowtell.] 

Bounge, v. i. [imp. & p. p. BOUNCED (bounst) ; p. p71. 
& vb. n. BOUNCING.] [D. bonzen, to strike, throw, 
pounce, bons, blow, shock, bounce, L. Ger. bum 
sen, to knock or fall with a hollow noise, H. Ger. 
bumsen, to thump or fall upon something with a 
hollow noise, bums, interj. bounce! L. Lat. bombi- 
zare, bumbisare, to crackle, from Lat. bombus, Gr. 
BouBos, a hollow, deep sound. See Boms.] 

1. To leap or spring suddenly. ‘ Out bownced 
the mastiff.” Swift. ‘Bounced off his arm-chair,” 
Thackeray. 

2. To beat or thump, so as to make a sudden 


noise, ; 
Another bounced as hard as he could knock. Swift. 


3. To boast or bully. [ Collog.] Johnson, 

4. To be bold or strong. Shak. 

Bounge, v.¢. To drive against any thing suddenly 
and violently. 


He bounced his head at every post. Swift. 
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Bounce, 7», 1. A sudden leap or bound. 
2. A heavy, sudden blow or thump. 


The bounce burst open the door. Dryden. 


This with the loudest bounce me sore amazed. Gay. 
3. A boast; a threat. [Zov.} Johnson. 
4. A bold lie; as, that was a bownce. Goldsmith. 


Boun/’¢er, 2. 1. One who bounces; a large, heavy 
person who makes much noise in moying, 
2. A boaster; abully. [Colloq.] Johnson. 
3. A bold lie; also, a liar. Marryatt. 
4. Something big; a good stout example of the 
kind. “ The stone must be a bowncer.” De Quincey. 
Stout; plump and healthy; lusty ; 
buxom. ‘By the side of many tall and bouncing 
young ladies.” Thackeray. 
Boun’¢ing-ly, adv. With a bounce; boastingly. 
Bound, n. [Norm. Fr. bunde, bonne, boune, O. Fr. 
bonde bodne, bone, bonne, boune, bousne, borne, L. 
Lat. bodina, bodena, bunda, bonna; probably of 
Celtic origin. Cf. Arm. bonn, boundary, limit, and 
boden, bod, a tuft or cluster of trees, by which a 
boundary or limit could be well marked, W. bdn, 
stem, stock.] The external or limiting line of any 
object or space; limit; confine; extent; boundary. 
There’s nothing, situate under Heaven's eye, but hath his 
und, Shak. 
Illimitable ocean, without bound. Dilton. 


Syn. —See Bounpary. 


Bound, ». [Fr. bondir, to spring. ] 
1. A leap; a spring; a jump. ‘A bound of 
graceful hardihood.” Wordsworth. 
2. (Dancing.) A spring from one foot to the other. 
Bound, v.¢. [imp.&p.p. BOUNDED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
BOUNDING. | 
1. To limit; to terminate ; to fix the furthest point 
of extension of; — said of natural or moral objects, 
as of land, or empire, or of passion, desire, indul- 
gence; to restrain; to confine. 
Where full measure only bounds excess. Milton. 


Phiegethon, whose fiery flood the burning empire bounds. 
Dryden. 


Through circles of the bounding sky. Tennyson. 
2. To mention the boundaries of; as, to bound 
France. 

Bound, v.i. [Fr. bondir, to leap, skip, bound, O. 
Fr. bondir, bundir, Prov. Fr. bonder, Pr. bondir, to 
resound, from Lat. bombitarc, to buzz, hum, from 
Lat. bombus, Gr. BouBos, a hollow, deep sound, a 
humming, buzzing. | 

1. To move forward by leaps; to leap; to jump; 
to spring. 


Before his lord the ready spaniel bounds. Pope. 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows its rider. Byron. 
2. To rebound, as an clastic ball. 
3. To make to bound or leap. 
Whose yeins bound richer blood than Lady Blanch? Shak. 


Bound, imp. & p. p. of bind. 1. Made fast by a 
band, or by chains or fetfers; confined; restrained, 
2. a. Destined; tending, going, or intending to 
go;— with to or for; as, a ship is bownd to Cadiz, or 
Jor Cadiz. Used also in composition ; as, ice-bownd, 
wind-bound, confined or prevented from sailing by 
ice or contrary winds; hide-bownd, &c. 
Syn.—Bovunp, Cerrary. To a limited extent, bound 
has been made in this country synonymous with certain 
or sure. Thus, itis said of a young man of talent enter- 
ing on life, ‘he is bownd to succeed; of a candidate for 
political office, ‘‘he is bound to be elected;” of a young 
and growing village, “it is bound to become a large 
place.” This is a revivalof an old sense of the term, 
which has become obsolete or provincial in England, and 
has no sanction from Johnson, Richardson, or any of our 
leading lexicographers. As bownd has its established 
(sense, denoting obligation, it seems undesirable to bring 
again into use so very different a meaning of the word. 
Nor is it in favor of this usage that we say, a ship is 
_bound to a given place, since there is here reference to 
the intention on the part of the owners to send it; but 
this by no means involves the idea of certainty as to its 
arrival. It seems desirable, therefore, in every point of 
view, to discourage so peculiar and grotesque a use of the 
word bound. 

Bound/a-ry,7. [See BouNDER and Bounp.] That 
which indicates or fixes a limit or extent, as of a 
territory. 

But still his native country lies 

Beyond the boundaries of the skies. Cotton. 
Sensation and reflection are the boundaries of our peope nie 
ocke. 
Syn.— Limit; bound; border; term; termination; 
barrier; verge; confines; precinct. Boundary is often 
used as synonymous with bownd. But the real sense is, 
a visible mark designating a limit. Bownd is the limit 
itself, or furthest point of extension, and may be an im- 
aginary line; but bowndary is the object indicating the 

limit. The two words are in ordinary use confounded. 

Bound/-bail/iff, n. (ng. Law.) An officer ap- 
pointed by a sheriff to execute process; so denomi- 
nated from the bond given for the faithful discharge 
of his trust. Blackstone. 

Bound/en (bound/n), a. [From bind.] Made ob- 
ligatory ; imposed as a duty; obligatory; binding. 


This holy word, that teacheth us truly our bounden duty 
toward our Lord God in every point. uller. 


It is our bounden duty to provide intellectual food suited to 
each of such classes. F. W. R 


, Robertson. 
T offer this my bounden nightly sacrifice. 


Coleridge. 
Bound/en-ly, adv. Ina dutifulmanner. [Obs.] 
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One who, or that which, limits; a 
boundary. Herbert. 
Bound/ing, p. a. Moving with a bound. ‘The 
bounding pulse, the languid limb.” Montgomery. 
Bound/ing-stone, )/n. A stone to play with. 
Bound/-stone, Dryden. 
Boundless, a Without bounds or confines; un- 
limited; unconfined; immeasurable; illimitable, 
Guides through the boundless sky 
Thy certain flight. Bryant, 
Syn.— Unlimited; unconfined; immeasurable ; illim- 
itable; infinite. 
Bound/less-ly, adv. 
Bound/less-ness, 7. 


Bound/er, n. 


Without bound or limit. 
The quality of being with- 
out limits, South. 
Boun/te-otis (66), a. [O. Eng. bountevous, Norm, 
Fr. bountenouse. See Bountry.] Liberal in charity ; 
disposed to give freely; generous; munificent; be- 
neficent; free in bestowing gifts. 
But O, thou bounteous Giver of all good. Cowper. 
Boun/te-otis-ly, adv. Liberally ; generously ; 
largely; freely. 
Boun/te-otis-mess, ». Liberality in bestowing 
gifts or favors; munificence; kindness. Boyse. 
Boun/ti-ful, a. [bounty and full.) Free in giv- 
ing; liberal in bestowing gifts and favors; munifi- 
cent; generous, 
God, the bountiful Author of our being. Locke. 
Boun/’ti-ful-ly, adv. Liberally ; largely; in a 
bountiful manner. 
They are less bountifully provided than the rich with the 
materials of happiness for the present life. Porteus, 
Boun’/ti-ful-mess,n. The quality of being boun- 
tiful ; liberality in the bestowment of gifts and 
fayors; kindness. ‘‘ The goodness and bountiful- 


ness of God.” hea) Udal. 
Boun/ti-héad (-hé 
Boun/ti-héde (-héd); ts Goodness. La 
Boun/ty-hood, CSE! = 


Boun’ty, n. [Norm. Fr. bountée, O. Fr. bontett, 
N. Fr. bonté, goodness, kindness, Pr. bontat, Lat, 
bonitas, from bonus, good. ] 

1. Goodness, [Obs.] 

Nature set in her at once beauty with bounty. Gower. 

2. Liberality in bestowing gifts or favors; gen- 
erosity ; munificence, 

My bounty is as boundless as the sea. Shak. 

3. That which is given liberally; munificence. 
‘Thy morning bownties.” Cowper. 

4. A premium offered or given to induce men to 
enlist into the public service; or to encourage any 
branch of industry, as husbandry, manufactures, or 
commerce, 

Queen Anne's bounty (Eng. Hist.), a provision made 
in her reign for augmenting poor clerical livings. 

Syn.—Munificence; generosity; beneficence; liber- 
ality; kindness. 

Bou-quet! (bd0-ka/ or boo/ka), n. [Fr. bouquet, 
bunch, bunch of flowers, trees, feathers, for bows- 
quet, Pr. & Fr. bosquet, thicket, a little wood. See 
Bosker and BuUSKET.] 

1. A nosegay; a bunch of flowers. 

2. An agreeable perfume. 

3. An agreeable aromatic odor, which is per- 
ecived on drawing the cork of any of the finer 
wines. 

Bour’/bon-ism (boor/bun-), ”. [Fr.] The doc- 
trines of those adhering to the house of Bourbon. 
Bour’bon-ist, 2, One who adheres to the house of 

Bourbon; a legitimist. 

Bourd (boord),n. [Fr. bowrde, Pr. borda, fib, lie; 
O. Fr. borde, bourde, jest, joke, from O. Fr. behort, 
behourt, bohort, bohourt, boort, Pr. beort, biort, bort, 
tilt, tournament, O, Fr. behorder, behourder, bo- 
horder, bohourder, to tilt, sport, play, from M. H. 
Ger. hurten, Fr. heurter, O. Fr. hurter, Pr. urtar, 
It. wrtare, to knock, dash, or run against. See 


Hurt.) A jest. [0bs.] Spenser. 
Bourd/er,n. <A jester. [Obs.] 


Bour/don (boor/-), n. [Fr. bourdon, Pr. & Sp. bor- 
don, It. bordone, staff, Lat. burdo, mule, esp. used 
for carrying litters. Cf. Sp. maleta, a young she- 
mule, and crutch, prop, support.] A pilgrim’s staff, 

Botr-Seois! (bur-jois’), nm. [Fr. bowrgeois, citizen. 
It is probably so called from a type-founder of that 
name, who invented this type; but the French 
themselves call it gaillarde ; Ger. bourgeois, bor- 
gots, borgis.) (Print.) A small kind of type, in size 
between long primer and brevier. 


t#~ This line is printed in bowrgeots type. 
Bour-geois! (boor-zhwau’), n. [Fr. See Boroucn, 


Bureu.}] A man of middle rank in socicty; a citi- 
zen. [Hrance.] Bescherelle, 
Bour-geot'sie (hdoor-zhwavw/zie), n. [KFr.] The 


middle classes of a country, particularly such as are 
concerned in trade, 

Bofir’/geon (bfir/jun), v. 7. [Fr. bowrgeonner, to 
bud, bowrgeon, bud, of Celtic origin, from Arm, 
brousa, broisa, to bud, brows, bros, bud, brousen, 
bronsen, a single bud.] To sprout; to put forth 
buds; to shoot forth, asa branch. [are.] 

Now bourgeons every maze of quick. Tennyson. 

Bourn )(Synop., §130),. [Fr. borne, limit, from 

Bourne odna, for bodina, See Bounn, n. In 
the sense of stream, A-S. burna, brunna, O.8. brun- 
no, M. TI. Ger. burne, brunne, N. H. Ger. born, 
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bronne, brunne, brunnen, O.H. Ger. prunno, Goth. 
brunna, Icel. brunnr, Sw. brunn, Dan. brdnd, D. 
bron. The root is A-8, beornan, byrnan, brinnan, 
to burn, because the source of a stream secms to 
issue forth bubbling and boiling from the earth. Cf. 
A-S. vell, Eng. well, from veallan, to boil, A-S. seadh, 
well, from seodhan, to seethe, and Lat. torrens, tor- 
rent, from torrere, to scorch, burn. ] 
1. A bound; a limit; hence, point aimed at; goal. 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveler returns. Shak. 
And peeps the far-off spire, his evening bourn. Wordsworth. 
Sole bourn, sole wish, sole object of my song. Wordsworth. 
2. A stream or rivulet; a burn. 

My little boat can safely pass this perilous bowrn. Spenser. 
Bourn/less, a. Without limits. Granger. 
Bowtir-nous/’,n. [See BurNoose.] A cloak or man- 

tle with a hood, worn by Arabs and Moors in the 
north of Africa. Bescherelle, 

Bourse (boors), 2. [Fr. bowrse, purse, exchange; 
Pr. & It. borsa, Sp. & Pg. bolsa, from L. Lat. byrsa, 
bursa, Gr. Bipoa, skin, hide, because a purse was 
made of skin or leather.] An exchange, or place 
where merchants, bankers, &c., meet for business 
at certain hours. See BuRSE. 

Bouse ) (b00z), v.t. [See Boosr.] To drink to ex- 

Boose cess; to drink greedily or immoderately. 
[Written also booze.] [Lovw.] Spenser. 

Bow/stro-phé/don, 7. [Gr. Bovorpodnddy, turn- 
ing like oxen in plowing, Potcrpodos, plowed by 
oxen, from Bods, ox, and orpépecy, to turn.] An an- 
cient Greek mode of writing, in alternate lines, one 
from right to left, and the next from left to right, as 
fields are plowed. 

Bou/sy (b00/z¥), a. [See Boosy and BoosE.] Drunk- 
en; intoxicated, [Written also boozmy.] [Low.] 

With a long legend of romantic things 
Which in his cups the bousy poet sings. Dryden, 
Bout, n. [The same word as bought, bend, of 
which it is only a different spelling and application. ] 
1. A conflict; contest; attempt; trial; a set-to at 
any thing; as, a drinking-bouwt. 
The gentleman will, for his honor’s sake, have one bow? with 
you; he can not by the duello avoid it. Shak. 
2. As much of an action as is performed at one 
time; a going and returning, as of workmen in reap- 
ing, mowing, &c.; a turn. 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. Dilton. 
The prince... has taken me in his train, so that Iam in no 
danger of starving for this bout. Goldsmith. 

Bou-tade! (boo0-tid’), n. [Fr. boutade, from bouter, 
to push, thrust, put; Pr., 8p., & Pg. botar, It. but- 
tare, from Ger. boszen, to strike,] A caprice; whim; 
fancy. [Obs.] Swift. 

Bow-tant’, a. [See Boss, ”., and cf. ARc-Bov- 
TANT.|] See ARC-BOUTANT. 

Boutel-fey (boot/fu), n. 
thrust, put, and few, fire. See BourapE.] An in- 
cendiary; an inciter of quarrels. [Obs.] 

Animated by ... John a Chamber, a very boutefeu, . 
entered into open rebellion. Bacon. 

Bou/ti-sale (b0do'ti-sal), n. [For bootysale, from 
booty and sale, a sale as booty or plunder is com- 
monly sold.] A sale ata cheap rate. [Obs.] 

Hayward. 

Bouts-rimes! (boo-re-mi/), n. pl. [Fr. bout, end, 
and rimdé, rhymed.] Words that rhyme given to be 
formed into verse. 

BO/vate,n. [Law Lat. bovata, from bos, bovis, ox.] 
(Old Law.) An ox-gang, or as much land as an 0x 
can plow in a year; an ancient measure of land, of 
indefinite quantity, but usually estimated at 15 acres, 

BO/vey-coal, . (Min.) A kind of mineral coal, or 
brown lignite, burning with a weak flame, and gen- 
erally a disagreeable odor ; found at Bovey Hatfield, 
near Exeter,in England. It is of the geological age 
of the oblite, and not of the true coal era. Dana. 

BO/vid,a. [Lat. bos, bovis, ox, cow.] (Zodl.) Re- 
lating to that tribe of ruminant mammals of which 
the genus Bos is the type. 

BO/vitform, a. [Lat. bos, bovis, ox, and forma, 
shape.] Resembling an ox. [Obs.] 

BO/vine, a. [L. Lat. bovinus, from Lat. bos, bovis, 
ox, cow.] Pertaining to oxen and cows, or the 
quadrupeds of the genus Gos. 

This animal is the strongest and fiercest of the bovine 
genus, Barrow. 
The ox-born souls mean nothing more than the eight living 
souls who issued from their allegorical mother, the bovine 
ark. Faber. 

Bow (bou), v.t. [imp.&p.p. BOWED; p. pr. &vb.n. 
BOWING.| [A-S. bagan, bedgan, Goth. bingan, O. 
H. Ger, piokan, N. H. Ger. biegen, beugen, D. bui- 
gen; Icel. beygia, Sw. bdja, Dan. bdje ; Sky. bhud), 
to be bent. ] 

1. To cause to deviate from straightness; to 
bend; to inflect; to make crooked or curyed. 

We bow things the contrary way, to make them come to 
théir natural straightness. Bacon. 

The whole nation bowed their necks to the worst kind of 
tyranny. Prescott. 

2. To cause to deviate from a natural condition ; 
to exercise powerful or controlling influence over; 
to bend; to turn; to incline. 

For troubles and adversities do more bow men’s minds to 

religion. Bacon. 

Fuller. 


[Fr., from bouter, to 


.. they 


Not to bow and bias their opinions. 
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BOW 


8. To bend or incline, as the head or body, in to- 
ken of respect, homage, or condescension. 

They came to meet him, and bowed themselves to the ground 
before him. 2 Kings ii. 15. 

4. To cause to bend down; to prostrate; to de- 
press; to crush; to subdue. 

{His] heavy hand hath bowed you to the grave. Shak. 
Bow (bou), v.z. To bend, in token of reverence, re- 
spect, or civility ; to bend; to curve; to be inflected ; 
— often with down. 
Admired, adored by all the circling crowd, 
For wheresoe’er she turned her face, they bowed. 
Bow (bou), ». [See supra.] 

1. An inclination of the head, or a bending of the 
body, in token of reverence, respect, civility, or sub- 
mission; as, a bow of deep humility. 

2. (Naut.) The bending or rounded part of a 
ship forward; the stem or prow. 

On the bow (Vaut.), on that part of the horizon within 
45° on either side of the line ahead. Totten. 

Bow (bd), . [See supra, and cf. Bouau. See Bow, 
to bend. ] 

1. Any thing bent, or in form of a curve; as, the 


Dryden. 


rainbow; the doubling of a string in a knot; the | 


part of a yoke which embraces the neck, &c. 

2. A weapon made of a strip of wood, or other 
elastic material, with a cord connecting the two 
ends, by means of which, when drawn back and 
suffered to return, an arrow is propelled. 

3. An instrument resembling the archer’s bow, 
consisting of a number of long horse-hairs, stretched 
from end to end of an elastic rod, and used to pro- 
duce sound on amusical instrument by being drawn 
over its strings. 

4. (Manuf.) One of several different kinds of in- 
struments having a curved form, or resembling the 
archer’s bow; as, a beam of wood or brass, with 
three long screws to bend a strip of wood or steel, 
for describing arches of large radius; a rude sort 
of quadrant formerly used for taking the sun’s alti- 
tude at sea; an instrument resembling the arch- 
er’s bow, for turning a drill, or other thing, by 
means of its string passing round a small pulley; a 
similar instrument used by hatters for breaking fur, 
wool, &c. 

5. (Saddlery.) (s. or pl.) Two pieces of wood laid 
archwise to receive the upper part of a horse’s back, 
to give the saddle its due form, and to keep it tight. 

6. (Arch.) Any part of a building which projects 
from a straight wall. Gwilt. 

7. A flying buttress, or arch buttress. Oxf. Gloss. 

Bow’a-ble (bou/a-bl), a. Capable of being bowed 
or bent; flexible; easily influenced; yielding. [ Obs.] 
Bow’-bear’er (b0!-), n. [bow and bear.] An under 
officer of the forest, whose duty was to inform of 


trespasses, Cowell. 
Bow/’-bEll, nm. One born within hearing distance 
of Bow-bells; a cockney. Halliwell, 


Bow/-bélls, n. pl. The bells of the Bow Church in 
London; hence the central part of London; cock- 
neydom. knight. 

Bow/’béent, a. [bow and bent.] Crooked. Milton. 

WBow’-chas’er (bou/-), n. (Nauwt.) A gun fired from 
the bow of a ship in chasing another. Totten. 

Bow/-e6m/pass-es (b0/ktim/pas-ez), n. pl. 

1. A pair of compasses, with a bow or arched 
plate of metal riveted to one of the legs, upon which 
the other leg slides, to steady the motion. 

2. A small pair of 
compasses furnished 
with a bow-pen for 
describing circles with 





— 
Bow-compasses. 


ink, Francis. 
Bow/’-drill, n. <A drill worked by a bow and 
string. 


ow /el (bou/el), nm. [O. Fr. boel, boele, boiele, buele, 
boiaus, N. Fr, boyau, boyaux, Pr. & O. Sp. budel, It. 
budello, from Lat, botellws, a small sausage, dim. of 
botulus, sausage, originally intestine; thus in L. 
Lat.: si intestina vel botelli perforati claudi non 
potuerunt. ] 

1. One of the intestines of an animal; an entrail, 
especially of man; a gut;—chiefly used in the 
plural, 

He burst asunderin the midst, and all his bowels gushed 
out. Acts i. 18. 

2. Hence, figuratively, the interior part of any 

thing; as, the bowels of the earth. 
His soldiers ... cried out amain, 
And rushed into the bowels of the battle. Shak. 

3. The seat of pity or kindness; hence, tender- 
ness, compassion. 

Thou thing of no bowels. Shak. 

Bloody Bonner, that corpulent tyrant, full (as one said) of 
guts, and empty of bowels. Fuller. 

Bow’el, v.¢. To take out the bowels of; to evisce- 
rate; to penetrate the bowels of, Ainsworth. 
Bow/’eled, p.a. [Written also bowelled.] Having 
bowels; hollow. ‘‘ The boweled cavern.” Thomson. 
Bowvlel-less, a. Without tenderness, Browne, 
Bowv’er (bower), n. [From bow.] 

1. One who bows or bends. 

2. (Naut.) An anchor carried at the bow of a ship. 

3. (Anat.) A muscle that bends a limb, especially 
the arm; aninflexor. [Obs.] 

Rawbone arms, whose mighty brawned bowers 


Were wont to rive steel plates, Spenser. 
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+4. [Ger. bauer, a peasant, from the figure some- 
times used for the knave in cards.] One of the two 
highest cards in the game of euchre, 

Right bower, the knave of the trump suit, the highest 
card in the game.— Left bower, the knave of the other 
suit of the same color as the trump, being the next to the 
highest in value. 

Bowler, n. ([A-S. bar, bower, cottage, O. 8. & 
Icel. bar, Sw. bur. Dan. buur, O. H. Ger. par, M. 
Hi. Ger. bar, N. H. Ger. bauer, bed, cottage, from 
Goth. bauan, to dwell, A-S. baan. See Boor.) 

1. Anciently, a chamber; a lodging room, 

She led him up into a godly bower. 


Give me my lute in bed as now I lie, 
And lock the doors of mine unlucky bower. Gascoigne. 


2. A country-seat;-a cottage; a shady recess. 
Shenstone. B. Jonson. 
3. A shelter or covered place in a garden, made 
with boughs of trees bent and twined together; an 
arbor, 


Spenser. 


In shadier bower | 
More sacred and sequestered, though but feigned, 


Pan or Sylvanus never slept. Milton. 
| Bowler, v.t. To embower; to inclose. Shak. 
Bowler, v.t. Tolodge. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Bow/’er-ie, n. A well descended by steps. [/ndia.} 
Weale. 

Bow’er-y, a. Covering; shading, as a bower; also, 
containing bowers. 

A bowery maze that shades the purple streams. Trumbull. 
Bow’ess,)n”. [From A-8. baan, to dwell, so called 
Bowlet, as long as it dwells in the nest, before 

itisa brancher.] (falconry.) A young hawk, when 
it begins to get out of the nest. [Written also bower. ] 

Bowge,v.i. Toswell out. See BOuGE. 

Bowée, v.t. [Cf. BuLGE and BruGe.] To cause to 
leak; to bilge. [Obs.] See BouGe. 

So offensive and dangerous to bowge and pierce any enemie 
ship which they do encounter. Holland. 

Bow/-grace (bou/-), n. (Naut.) A frame of rope or 
junk, laid out at the sides or bows of a vessel to se- 
cure it from injury by ice. 

Bow’/-hand (bd/hind), n. [bow and hand.]} 

1. (Archery.) The hand that holds the bow, i. ¢., 
the left hand, ‘‘ Surely he shoots wide on the bow- 
hand.” Spenser. 

2. (Mus.) The hand that draws the bow, i. e., the 
right hand. 

Bow/ie-knife (b0/ce-nif), ». A knife from ten to 
fifteen inches long, and about two inches broad, worn 
as a weapon in the Southern and South-western 
States;— so named from its inventor, Colonel 
James Bowie. Bartlett. 

Bow/ing, n. The act or art of managing the bow 
in playing on stringed instruments. ‘Bowing con- 
stitutes a principal part of the art of the violinist.” 

Moore. 

Bow/ing-ly (bou/ing-l¥), adv. Ina bending manner. 

Bow’/-in/stru-ment,n. (Jfus.) A stringed instru- 
ment from which musical tones are produced by 
means of a bow. Moore. 

Bow’/-knbt (bd/n6t), 2. A knot in which a portion 
of the string is drawn through in the form of a loop 
or bow, so as to be readily untied. 

Bowl (bd1) (Synop., § 130), 2. [A-S. dolla, any round 
vessel, cup, pot, Icel. bolli, Dan. bolle, Sw. bdl. Cf. 
W. bol, paunch, belly, bel, rotundity, a round, hol- 
low body.] 

1. A concave vessel to hold liquors, in form ap- 
proximately the segment of a sphere. ‘ Give them 
drink in bowls of bass-wood.” Longfellow. 

2. The hollow part of any thing; as, the bowl of 
a spoon. 

Bowl, n._ [Fr. boule, Pr., Sp., & Pg. bola, Ir. & 
Gael. bulla, D. bol; from Lat. bulla, any thing 
rounded by art. Cf. L. Ger. boll, round.) <A ball 
of wood or other material used for rolling on a level 
surface in play; a ball. 

Like an uninstructed bowler, he thinks to attain the jack by 
delivering his bowl straightforward upon it. IW. Scott, 


Bowl (bol), v.¢..  [imp. & p. p. BOWLED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. BOWLING. | 
1. To roll, as a bowl. 
Break all the spokes and felloes from her wheel, 


And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven. Shak. 
2. To pelt with any thing rolled. 
Alas' I had rather be set quick i’ th’ earth, 
And bowled to death with turnips. Shak. 


To boul out, in cricket, to knock down one’s wicket by 
bowling. 

Bowl, v.i. 1. To play with bowls. 

2. To roll the ball on a level plane, as at cricket, 
wicket, or skittles. 

3. To move rapidly, smoothly, and like a ball; as, 
the carriage bowled along. 

Bowl/der (bol/der), n. [See Bown, ball.] 

1. A large stone, worn smooth or rounded by the 
action of water; a large pebble. 

2. (Geol.) A mass of any rock, whether rounded 
or not, that has been transported by natural agen- 
cies from its native bed. See Drier. Dana 

[Written also boulder.] 

Bowser, a, Pertaining to, or consisting of, bowl- 
ers, 

Boulder-wall, a wall constructed of large stones or 
boulders. 


Bow/-lég,n. <A crooked leg. Bp. Taylor. 





BOX 


Bow '-1o4es (bd/légd), a [bow and leg.) Having 

crooked legs. Johnson. 

Bowler (b0l/-), 2. One who plays at bowls, or who 
rolls in cricket or any other game. 

Bow’less, a. Destitute of a bow. 

Bow/line (Synop., § 180), m. [D. boelijn, boeglijn, 
Dan. bovline, bougline, Sw. boglina, bolina, Ger. 
boleine, Fr. bouline, It., Sp., & Pg. bolina. Prop- 
erly, the line of the bow or bend, a slanting sail to 
receive aside wind.] (Nauwt.) A rope fastened near 
the middle of the leech or perpendicular edge of the 
square sails, by subordinate parts, called bridles, 
and used to keep the weather edge of the sail tight 
forward, when the sn:p is close-hauled. 

Bowline-bridles, the ropes by which the bowline is 
fastened to the leech of the sail. — On a bowline, said of 
a ship when close-hauled or sailing close to the wind. 


Bowling, n. The act of rolling bowls, or the ball 
at cricket. 
Bowl/ing-al-ley, . A covered place for playing 


at bowls. 
Bowl/ing-green, n. yes and gre 
1. A level piece of ground kept smooth for 
bowling. , 


2. (Gardening.) A parterre in a grove, laid with 
fine turf, with compartments of various figures, 
dwarf trees, and other decorations. 

Bow/man (b0/man), n. [bow and man.] A man 
who uses a bow; an archer, 

The whole city shall flee for the noise of the horsemen and 
bowmen. Jer. iv. 20. 

Bow/’/man (bou/man), n. (Naut.) The man who 
rows the foremost oar in a boat. Totten. 

Bow/’/man’s-root, n. (Bot.) A plant, called also 
indian physic ( Gillenia trifoliata). 

Bow’s-nét, n. [bow and net.] A contrivance for 
catching lobsters and crawfish, called also bow-wheel. 
It is made of two round wicker baskets, pointed at 
the end, one of which is thrust into the other, and 
at the mouth is a little rim bent inward. 

Bow’-dar (bou/-),n. 1, The oar used by the bow- 
man in a boat. 

2. One who rows at the bow of a boat, 

Bow’!/-pén, n. A me- 
tallic ruling-pen, hay- = 
ing the part which ™ 
holds the ink bowed 
out toward the middle. 

Bow’/-pié¢e (bou/pees), 7. 





[bow and piece.] A 
piece of ordnance carried at the bow of a ship. 


Bow’l/-saw, n. A saw with a narrow blade set ina 
strong frame, and used for cutting curved forms 
from wood. Francis. 

Bowse (bouz),v.i. 1. To carouse; to bouse; to 
booze. De Quincey. 

2. (Naut.) To pull or haul hard; as, to bowse 
upon a tack; to bowse away, to pull all together. 

Bow’/-sh6t, n. [bow and shot.] The space which 
an arrow may pass when shot from a bow, 

Bow’sprit (bo/sprit, o7 bou/sprit), m. [bow and 
sprit, q. v., D. boegspriet, from boeg, bow of a ship, 
and spriet, equiv. to Eng. sprit; L. Ger. bégsprét, 
Sw. bogsprot, H. Ger. bugspriet, bogspriet.] (Naut.) 
A large boom or spar, which projects over the stem 
of a ship, or other vessel, to carry sail forward. 

Bowvs/sen, v.t. [See Boose.] To drink; to drench. 
[O0bs.] [Written also bowse. Carew. 

Bowstring, n. 1. The string of a bow. 

2. A string used by the Turks for strangling of- 
fenders. 

Bow’string, v.¢. To strangle with a bowstring. 
Bow’stringed, p.a. 1. Furnished with bowstrings. 
2. Put to death with a bowstring; strangled. 
Bow’tell, n. (Arch.) The shaft of a clustered pil- 

lar, or any plain round molding. Oxf. Gloss. 

Bow/-win/dow, n. See BAy-winpow. [0Obs.] 

ee (bd'yer), 2. [From bow, like lawyer from 

aw, 
1. An archer; one who uses a bow. [Obs.] 
2. One who makes bows. [Obs.] 

Box, n. [A-S. box, a small case or vessel with a 
cover, O. H. Ger. buhsa, puhsa, M. H. Ger. bahse, 
N. H. Ger. bachse, box, from L. Lat. buais, Lat. 
pucis, pyxis, Gr. mvgis, a box, esp. of box-wood, 
Lat. bucus, Gr, wéfos, the box-tree or box-wood. } 

1. A case or receptacle of any size, or made of 
any material. 
2. The quantity that a box contains. 
3. An inclosed space with seats in a theater, or 
other place of public amusement, 
Thy plays 
Are laughed at by the pit, bow, galleries, nay, stage. Dorset, 
4. A money-chest. 
Yet, since his neighbors give, the churl unlocks, 
Damning the poor, his triple-bolted box. Warton. 
5. A small house. ‘A shooting bow.” Tilson, 
“ Tight bomes neatly sashed.” Cowper. 
6. Serna! (a.) A cylindrical, hollow iron, used in 
wheels, in which the axle revolves. [See Jour- 

NAL-BOX.] (b.) A hollow tube in a pump, closed 

with a valve; the bucket of a lifting pump. 

7. The driver’s seat on a carriage. 

8. A present. ‘A Christmas box.” Dickens. 

Box-coat, a heavy overcoat, originally worn by coach- 
men.— Boxr-drain, an underground drain, having a rec- 


tangular section.— Jn a box, in a perplexity or embar- 
rassing position; in difficulty. 
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BSx, ». [A-S. box, Lat. buxus, Gr. niece) A tree 
or shrub flourishing in different parts of the globe. 
The common box (Buwus sempervirens) has two 
varieties, one of which, the dwarf box (suffruticosa), 
is much used for borders in gardens. ‘The wood of 
the tree varieties, being very hard and smooth, is 
extensively used in the arts, as by turners, engray- 
ers, mathematical instrument makers, &c. 

BSx,n. [Cf. Gr. 70g, with clinched fist.] A blow 
on the head or ear with the hand, ‘‘A good-humored 
box on the ear.” Irving. 

Box, v.i. To fight with the fist; to combat with the 

hand or fist. 

Box, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BOXED (bdkst); p. pr. & vb. 
nl. BOXING, 

1. To inclose in a box. 

2. To furnish with boxes, as a wheel. 

3. To strike with the hand or fist, especially to 
strike the ear or side of the head. 

4. [Sp. bowar.] To sail round. 

To box a tree, to make an incision or hole in a tree for 
the purpose of procuring the sap.— Jo box off, to divide 
into tight compartments. (Naut.) To turn the head ofa 
vessel either way by bracing the headyards aback. — Jo 
box the compass, to name the points of the compass in 
“their order. 

BSx!/-erib, n. (Zodl.) A genus, or one of a ge- 
nus, of crustacea named Calappa. C. granulata, 
inhabiting the Mediterranean, is also called coq-de- 
mer. In form, when at rest, and with the feet re- 
tracted, it resembles a box, whence the name. Baird. 

Bdx’-él/der, n. (Bot.) The ash-leayed maple (Ve- 
gundium Americanum), a native of North Amer- 
ica, Loudon. 

BOx/en (bdk/sn), a. Made of box-wood; pertaining 
to or resembling box. [fare.] 

The faded hue of sapless bowen leaves. 

B6x’er, n. One who fights with his fist. 

Bobx’haul, v. ¢. (Naut.) To wear, as aship, in a par- 
ticular manner, when close-hauled, short round on 
to the other tack ; — so called from the circumstance 
of bracing the headyards aback. Totten. 

BSx/haul-ing, n. (Naut.) The act or method of 
going from one tack to another by bracing the yards 


Dryden. 


aback, &c. Totten. 
BoSx/ing, n. The act of fighting with the fist; a 
combat with the fist. Blackstone. 
Box/ing-day, n. The day and night af- 


BOx/ing-night (-nit), § ter Christmas, when pres- 
ents, or boxes, are given in England. Wright. 

B6x!-iV/ron ue), n. A hollow smoothing iron 
containing a heater within, thus differing from a flat- 
iron, which is itself heated. Simmonds. 

BOx!’-keep/er, n. An attendant at a theater or any 
other place of public amusement. Simmonds, 

Bdx!-lob/by, x. The lobby leading to the boxes in 
a theater. 

Bdx’-thérn, 7. [box and thorn.] (Bot.) A plant, 
the Lycium barbarum, and other species of the ge- 
nus. Loudon. 

B6x’-tick/et, n. A ticket for theater-boxes. Clarke, 

BSx’-tree,n. The box (Buxus sempervirens). 

Bbx!/-wood, 7. The wood of the box-tree (Luxus 
sempervirens). 

Boy, 7. [Prov. Ger. bua, bue, M. H. Ger. buobe, N. 
H, Ger. bube, M. D. boeve, N. D. boef. Cf. Lat. pu- 
pus, boy, child, and L. Ger. pook, Dan. pog, Sw. 
pojke, a young boy, Arm. bugel, bugul, child, boy, 
girl, Ir. & Gael. beag, little, W. bach, id., Per. batch, 
child, boy, servant; A-S. & Dan. pige, Sw. piga, 
Icel. pika, a little girl.) A male child, from birth 
to the age of puberty; a lad. Sometimes it is used 
in contempt or familiarity for a man. 

Boy, v.t. To act as a boy, in allusion to the practice 
ef emaloying boys to act women’s parts on the early 
English stage. 

I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness. Shak. 

Boy/’ar, ». A nobleman of Russia, Transylvania, 
&e. See BOLAR. 

Boy/at (boy’o), n.; pl. BOY/AUX or BOY/AUS, 
[Fr. boyau, gut, a long and narrow place, and (of 
trenches) a branch. See BOWEL.] (/ ort.) A small 
trench, or a branch of a trench, leading to a maga- 
zine, or to any particular point. They are generally 
called boyaus of communication. Scott’s Mil. Dict. 

Boy’-bish/op, n. <A boy (usually a chorister) 
elected bishop, in old Christmas sports, and invested 
with robes and other insignia. He practiced a kind 
of mimicry of the ceremonies in which the bishop 
usually ofticiated, Hone. 

Boy’-blind, «. Blind as a boy; undiscerning. 
[ Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

Boy’er, 7. [D. boeijer, Ger. bojer, so called because 
these vessels were employed for laying the boeijen, 
or buoys; Fr. boyer. See Buoy.) (Naut.) A Flem- 
ish sloop with a castle at each end. 

Boy’hood (27), n. [boy and hood.] The state of a 
boy, or of immature age. 

Turning to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyhood can. Hood. 

Boy/ish, a. Resembling a boy in manners or opin- 
ions; belonging to a boy; childish; trifling; puerile. 
“A boyish, odd conceit.” Baillie. 

Boy/ish-ly, adv. Ina boyish manner; like a boy; 
childishly. 

Boy/ish-ness, n. 
boy; childishness. 


The manners or behavior of a 
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Boy/ism, 7. 1. Childishness; puerility. Dryden. 

2. The state of a boy; boyhood. [ Rure.] Warton. 

Boy’s/-play, n. Childish amusement; any thing 
trifling. - 

Bo-yiti’/na, n. <A large serpent of America, black 
and slender, having an intolerable smell, Also, a 
harmless reptile. . 

Bra-bint/ime, a. (@cog.) Pertaining to Brabant, a 
province of the Netherlands, or to its inhabitants. 
Brab/ble, n. [See infra.) A broil; a clamorous 

contest; a wrangle. [Obs.] 
This petty brabble will undo us all. Shak. 

Brab’ble, v.i. [D. brabbelen, to talk confusedly. 
To clamor; to contest noisily. [Obs.] Beau. j' Ll. 

Brab/ble-ment, n, Clamorous, contentious lan- 


guage. [Obs.] Holland. 
Brab/bler, n. A clamorous, quarrelsome, noisy 
fellow; a wrangler. [Obs.] Shak. 


The act of contentious clamor- 
ing. [Obs. Sir T. More. 

Brae/eate, a. (Lat. braccatus, wearing breeches, 
from bracca@, breeches, q. v.]_ (Ornith.) Furnished 
with feathers which conceal the feet. 

Brage,n. [O. Fr. brace, brase, brasse, braisse, brache, 
Pr. brassa, armful, embrace, fathom; N. Fr. brasse, 
Sp. & Pg. braza, fathom, from Lat, brachia, the 
arms (stretched out), pl. of brachium, arm. ] 

1. A prop or support; especially (Carp.), a piece 
of timber extending like an arm across a corner 
from one piece of timber to another, which forms an 
angle with it in the frame of a building, to give 
strength and stiffness to the structure. 

(2" In carpentry and engineering, the term strictly 
applies to something that supports or connects parts in 
compression, being the opposite of te, and stay; but in 
bridge-work, boiler-work, W&c., it is sometimes applied to 
parts in tension. 

2. That which holds any thing tightly or firmly; 
a cincture or bandage. 

The little bones of the ear drum do in straining and re- 
laxing it as the braces of the war drum doin that. Derham. 

3. (Print.) A vertical curved line connecting 
two or more words or lines, which are to be taken 
together; thus, ee, 

4. A pair; acouple; as, a brace of ducks, 

5. A thick strap, which supports a carriage on 
wheels. 

6. (Naut.) A rope reeved through a block at the 
end of a yard, by which it is turned about. Yotten. 

7. (pl.) Straps that sustain pantaloons, &c.; sus- 
penders; gallowses. Dickens. 

Iembroidered for you a beautiful pair of braces. Thackeray. 

8. (pl.) Cords on the sides of a drum for tighten- 
ing the heads. 

9. A curved instrument of iron or wood, for hold- 
ing and turning bits, &c.; a bit-stock. 

10. State of being braced or tight; position for 
bracing. ‘‘The laxness of the tympanum, when it 
has lost its brace or tension.” Holder. 

11. Harness; warlike preparation. 

For that it stands not in such warlike brace. 

12. (Mining.) The mouth of a shaft. 

Brace, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BRACED; p. pr. & vb. n, 
BRACING. ] 

1. To furnish with braces; to support; to prop; 
as, to brace a beam on a building. 

2. To draw tight; to tighten; to bind or tie close; 
to put in a state of tension; to strengthen; as, to 
brace the nerves. 

And welcome war to brace her drums. Campbell. 

3. To place in a position for bracing; to hold 
firmly; as, he braced himself against the crowd. 

A sturdy lance in his right hand he braced. Fairfax. 

4. (Naut.) To move around by means of braces; 
as, to brace the yards. 

To brace abowt, to turn the yards round for the contrary 
tack. — To brace in, to haul in the weather braces, so as 
to bring the yard more athwart ships. — To brace sharp, 
to cause the yards to have the smallest possible angle 
with the keel.— Jo brace to, to check or ease off the lee 
braces, and round in the weather ones, to assist in tack- 
ing. — To brace up, to haul in the lee braces, bringing the 
yard nearer the direction of the Keel. Totten. 

Brace/let, ».  [Fr. bracelet, 
dim. of O. Fr. brachel, armor 
for the arm, armlet, L. Lat. 
bracellus, armlet, from Lat. 
brachium, arm. Cf. BRACE.] 

1. An ornament for the 
wrist, worn mostly by ladies. 

He had bracelets of gold upon 
his arm. Scott. 

2. A piece of defensive ar- 
mor forthe arm. Johnson. 

Bra/¢er, n. 1. That which braces, binds, or makes 
firm; a band or bandage. 

2. Armor for the arm. Chaucer. 

8. A medicine which gives tension or tone to any 
part of the body. Johnson. 

Braeh (brik), n. ([O. Eng., a kind of scenting 
hound or setting dog, Ger. brack, bracke, 0. H. Ger. 
braccho, O. Fr. brache, N. Fr. braque, Pr. brac, Sp. 
braco, It. bracco, L. Lat. bracco.] <A bitch of the 
hound kind. Shak. 

Braeh/i-al, or Bra/ehi-al (Synop., §130),a. [Fr. 
brachial, Lat. brachialis ; brachium, arm.] 


Brab/bling, n. 


Shak. 


Ornamental Bracelet. 








BRACKISH 


1. Belonging to the arm; as, the brachial artery; 
the brachial nerve. Hooper. 

2. Of the nature of an arm; resembling an arm. 

Brieh/i-ate, a. [Lat. brachiatus, with boughs or 
branches like arms; brachium, arm.] (Bot.) Hay- 
ing branches in pairs, decussated, all nearly hori- 
zontal, and each pair at right angles with the next, 
as in the maple and lilac. Gray. 

Brich/i-o-p6d,n. [Fr. brachiopodes, p1., from Gr. 
Bouxiov, arm, and rods, r0d6s, foot.} (Zodl.) An 
animal of the sub-kingdom JMollusca. See Mou- 
LUSK. 

Brieh’man, 7. See BRAHMAN. 

Brich/y-eat/a-lée’/tie, n. [Gr. Boaxvearadnkros, 
PBpaxvKararnktik6s ; Boaxds, short, and caradyxrikés, 
leaving off, incomplete, from xaradjyev, to leave 
off.] (Gr. & Lat. Pros.) A verse wanting two syl- 
lables at its termination. 

Braeh/y-¢éph/a-lotis, a. (Gr. Bpuxis, short, and 
kegady, head.) Having skulls whose transverse di- 
ameter, or that from parietal bone to parictal bone, 
exceeds the antero-posterior diameter. Dana. 

Brieh/y-di-aig’/o-mnal, n. ES Boayxss, short, and 
Eng, diagonal, q. v.] The shortest of the diagonals 
in a rhombic prism, 

Brieh/y-dome,n. [Gr. Bpaxis, short, and dépos, 
house, dome, q. v.] (Crystallog.) A dome parallel 
to the shorter diagonal. Dana. 

Bra-ehyeg/ra-pher, 1. A writer in short hand, 

He asked the brachygrapher whether he wrote the notes of 
that sermon. Gayton. 

Bra-ehy¥g!/ra-phy (-kig/raff), n. [Fr. brachy- 
graphie; Gr. bpaxts, short, and ypagev, to write.] 
The art or practice of writing in short hand; ste- 
nography. B. Jonson. 

Bra-ehylo-gy (-kil/o0-j¥), n. [Fr. brachilogie ; Gr. 
Bpaxis, short, and Adyos, discourse, description, dé- 

ew, to speak.] (Rhet.) The expressing of any thing 
in the most concise manner. 

Bra-chyp/ter-otis (-kip/ter-tis) a. [Fr. brachyp- 
tere, Gr. Bpaxts, short, and rrepév, feather, wing.] 
(Ornith.) Having wings, which, when folded, do 
not reach to the base of the tail. Brande. 

Bra-ehyst/o-ehrone (-kist/o-kron), n. [Fr. bra- 
chystochrone, incorrectly for brachistochrone ; Gr. 

paxteros, shortest, superl. of Bpaxts, short, and 
xpdvos, time.] A curve, in which a body, starting 
from a given point, and descending solely by the 
force of gravity, will reach another given point in it 
in a shorter time than it could by any other path. 
This curve of quickest descent, as it is sometimes 
called, is the same as the cycloid, Math. Dict. 

Briceh/y-t¥p/otis (brik/e-ti’/pus), a. [Gr. Boayis 
short, and rvs, stamp, form, from réimrety, to beat. | 
(Min.) Of a short form. Mohs. 

Brich/y-ii/ral, a. (Gr. Bpaxis, short, and ovpa, 
tail.] (Zo0dl.) Short-tailed;—a term applied to a 
tribe of crustacea, comprehending the crabs, See 
CRUSTACEA. 

Bra’¢ing, n. 
braced. 

2. (Engin.) Any system of braces, as the bracing 
of a truss. 

Bria/¢ing, a. Imparting strength or tone; strength- 
ening; stiffening. 

Brack, n. [D. braak, Dan. brik, Sw. & Icel. brak, 
A-S. briic (brac), breaking, crackling, gebrit, frac- 
ture, from brecan, to break, bracan, to bruise in a 
mortar.] An opening caused by the parting of any 
solid body; a breach; a flaw, ‘Stain or brack in 
her sweet reputation.” Beau, § Fl. 

Brack/en,2. Fern. See BRAKE, 

Brack/et, n. he Fr. braquet, 
dim. of brache, Lat. brachi- 
wm, arm. } 

1. Arch.& Engin.) Apiece, 
or combination of pieces, of 
wood, stone, or metal, trian- 
gular in general shape, and 
either plain or ornamented, 
usually projecting from, or 
fastened to, a wall, or other 
surface, to support shelves, 
statuary, or other objects, 
and to strengthen angles; 
—in medieval architecture 
usually called a corbel. 

2. (Naut.) Short, crooked 
timbers, resembling knees, 
fixed in the frame of a ship’s 
head to support the gratings. 

3. (Mil.) The cheek of a 
mortar carriage, made of 
strong plank. 

4. (Print.) One of two hooks [ ], used to inclose 
a reference, explanation, or note, or a part to be ex- 
cluded from a sentence, to indicate an interpolation, 
to rectify a mistake, or to supply an omission, and 
for certain other purposes ;— called also crotchcts. 

Brack/et, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BRACKETED; p. p7. & 
vb. N. BRACKETING.] To place within brackets; to 
connect by brackets; to furnish with brackets. 

Brick/et-ing, n. (Arch.) A series of ribs, or brack- 
ets, for supporting cornices, &c. Gwill, 

Brick’et-light, ». <A gas-light projecting from a 


side-wall. 
Brack/ish, a. [D. & L. Ger. brak, brackish, Ger, 


1. Act of bracing, or state of being 





Bracket (Arch.) 





brackwasser, brackish water. Cf. Ger. brack, refuse, 
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BRACKISHNESS 


trash, bracken, to sort, to cast out, D. wrak, spoiled.] 
Saltish, or salt in a moderate degree ;— applied to 
water partially saturated with salt, or mixed 
with sea-water. ‘* Water so salt and brackish as 


no man can drink it.” North. 
Brick/ish-ness,n. The quality of being brackish ; 
saltness in a small degree. [ Obs.] 
Brick’y,a. Brackish. [Obs.] ‘The bracky foun- 
tains.” Drayton. 


Briet, n. [Lat. bractea, a thin plate of metal 
Brite'te-a, or wood, N. Lat., bract.] (Bot.) A 
small leaf or scale, from the axil of which a flower 
or its pedicel proceeds. 
leaves of an inflorescence, more or less different 
from ordinary leaves. 
Briie/te-al, ja. ([Lat. bracteatus, furnished with 
Brie/te-ate, a bractea. Seesupra.] (Bot.) Fur- 
nished with bracts. Barton. 
Briiet/ed, a. (Bot.) Furnished with bracts. 
Brie/te-o-late, a. (Bot.) Furnished with bracteoles. 
Briie’te-Gle,) 1. [Lat. bractcola, dim. of bractea, 
Brivet/let, § q.v.] (Bot.) A bract on the stalk 
of a single flower, which is itselfona main stalk 
that supports several flowers. Gray. 
Brivet/less, a. (Bot.) Destitute of bracts. 
Braid, n. [Cf. Dan. braad, prick, sting, brod, tli 
prick, sting, brodde, ice-spur, frost-nail, Sw. | 
brodd, frost-nail, Icel. broddr, any pointed | 
ieee of iron or steel, brydda, to prick, Scot. H 
rod, brode, goad, to brod, to prick, spur, 
Arm. broud, point, goad, a nail without a 
head, Ir. & Gael. brod and braid, goad, 
sting, W. brath, a stabbing or stinging, 
brathu, to stab, sting.] A particular kind of 
nail, with a slight projection at the top on 
one side instead of a head. 
Brid’-awl, n. An awl to pierce holes for the in- 
sertion of brads. Weale, 
Herid/y-ptis, n. [Gr. Bpadizovs, slow of foot ; 
Bpadis, slow, and 7ovs, foot.] The sloth. See SLorn. 
Brae (bra), nm. [See Bray, n.] <A declivity; broken 
ground. [Scot.] Burns. 
Brig,v.i. [imp. & p.p.BRAGGED; p. pr. & vb. n, 
BRAGGING.] [Cf. Icel. bragga, to adorn, Dan. 
brage, Sw. & Icel. braka, to crash, crack, Ger. 


prachen, to make a show, boast, pracht, bracht, | 


breaking, show, splendor, Fr. braguer, to lead a 


merry life, flaunt, boast, O. Fr. braguwe, merriment, | 


L. Lat. bragare, Arm. braga, to trifle, flaunt, boast, 
W. bragiaw, to swell out, to brag or boast, Ir. & 
Gael. breagh, fine, splendid, pretty, Ir. braghaim, 
I boast, O. Eng. brag, brisk, full of spirits, proud.] 
To praise one’s self, or what belongs to one’s self, 
in an ostentatious manner; to boast; to pretend; to 
vaunt ; — followed by of. 
Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, 
Brags of his substance. Shak. 
Syn.—To swagger; boast; vapor; bluster; vaunt; 
flourish; talk big. 
Brig, n. 1. A boast or boasting; ostentatious 
praise of one’s own deeds or advantages, 
But made not here his brag 
Of “came,” and ‘‘ saw,” and “ overcame.” 
2. The thing boasted of. 
brag.” 


Shak. 


Milton. 
3. A game at cards. Chesterfield, 
Brig, a. Brisk; full of spirits. [Obs.] “A brag 
young fellow.” B. Jonson. 
Braig!ga-d0/ci-o (brag-ga-dd/shi-o), n. [From Brag- 
gadocchio, a boastful character in Spenser’s Faery 
Queen. ] 
1. A braggart; a boaster. ‘‘A braggadocio cap- 
tain.” Dryden. 
2. Empty boasting; mere brag; pretension. 
Brag/gard-ism, 7. [See infra and supra. Cf. O. 
Fr. bragardise, flaunting, bragging.] Boastfulness; 
vain ostentation. [Obs.] Shak. 
Brig’gart, n. [O. Fr. bragard, flaunting, vain, 
bragging. See supra.] A boaster; a vain fellow. 
O, Icould play the woman with mine eyes, 
And braggart with my tongue. 
Brie’gart, a. Boastful; vainly ostentatious. 
The braggart shout 
For some blind glimpse of freedom. 
Brig’/ger,n. One who brags; a boaster. 
Brig/get,n. [O. Eng. braget, bragot, W. bragawd, 
bragod, Corn. bregawd ; W. bragiav, to swell out, 
to sprout out, brag, a sprouting out, malt.] A 
liquor made of ale and honey fermented, with 
spices, &c. [Obs.] 
Way, 
vo) 
3 


Shak. 


Tennyson. 


And we have served there, armed all in ale, 
With the brown bowl, and charged with 
bragget stale. B, Jonson. 
Brig’ging-ly, adv. Boastingly. 
Rene Tose a. Without Biopeit ) 
or ostentation, [ Obs.] Shak. 
Brag/ly, adv. Proudly; grandly. 
[ Obs.] Spenser. <4 
Brith’ma, n. [See infra.] (Myth.) 
The first person in the trinity of 
the Hindoos; the creator. 





Brih’man,)n. (Fr. Bracmane, 
Brih’/min, Bramin, Bramine, 


Pg. Braman, Bragmiin, Brach- 
main, Breman, Lat. pl. Brachma- 
ne, Brachmanes, Gr. Bpaxpaves, 
from Skr, Brahman, Bramin, and 
the first deity of the Hindoo triad, 


Prahma. 


Bracts in general are the | 


“ Beauty is Nature’s | 


{ 
| 
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the creator of the world, Brahmd.] A person of 
the upper or sacerdotal caste among the Hindoos. 
[Written also Brachman, Bramin.] 

Brih’man-ee/ : ; 

Briih/man-ess, n. The wife of a Brahman. 

Brih-mian/ie, 

Brih-man/ie-al, 

Brih-min/‘ie, 

Brih-min/ie-al, 

Brih’/man-ism, n. The religion or system of 

Brih’/min-ism, doctrines of the Brahmans; 
the religion of Brahma. 

Braid, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BRAIDED, p. pr. & vb. n. 
BRAIDING.] [A-S. bredan, bregdan, to bend, weave, 
braid, Icel. bregda, to twine, to upbraid, Dan. 
briigde, to twist, entwine, D. breiden, to knit, O. H. 
Ger. gabrettan, to weave, entwine. Cf. BRorD.] 

1. ‘lo weave or entwine together ; to plat. 
“Braid your locks with rosy twine.” Milton. 

2. (Dom. Econ.) To mingle by rubbing in some 
fluid or soft substance; as, to braid starch. Forby. 

3. To reproach. [Obs.] See UPBRAID. 

4. To break; to tear; to start. [Obs.] 

Braid, n. 1. A string, cord, or other texture, 
formed by weaving together different strands. 

A braid of hair composed of two different colors twined to- 


gether. Scott. 
2. A quick motion; astart. [Obs.] Sackville. 


Braid, a [AS. brad, bred, briigd, bregd, false- 
hood, deceit, Icel. bragd, fraud, deceit, from A-S. 
bredan, bregdan, to braid, knit, hence to knit a 
net, to draw into a net, i. e., to deceive. Cf. Sw. 
Jiske-bragd, fish-net. See supra.| Deceitful. [Obs.] 

Since Frenchmen are so braid, 
Marry that will, I live and die a maid. 

Braid/ing, n. 1. The act of making braids. 

2. Braids collectively, 

A gentleman enveloped in mustachios, whiskers, fur col- 
lars, and braiding. ‘hackeray. 

Brail,n. [O. Fr. braiel, braiol, braioel, braieul, a 
band placed around the breeches, O. Eng. brayle, 
q. v., from O. Fr. braie, braye, breeches, Pr. braya, 
Sp. & Pg. braga, It. braca, trom Lat. braca, brace, 
breeches, a Gallic word, Arm. bragez, Ir. brog, 
Gael. briogais. See BREECHES.] 

1. (falconry.) A piece of leather to bind up a 
hawk’s wing. Bailey. 

2. (pl.) (Naut.) (a.) Ropes passing through pul- 
leys, on the mizzen-mast and yard, and fastened to 
the aftmost leech of the sail in different places, to 
truss it up close. (b.) All ropes employed to haul 
up the bottoms, lower corners, and skirts of the 
other great sails, for the more ready furling of them. 

Brail, v.t. (Naut.) To haul up into the brails, or to 
truss up with the brails ; — used with wp ; as, to brail 
up a sail. 

Brain, n. [A-S. bragen, briigen, bregen, L. Ger. 
briigen, bregen, D. brein. Cf. Gr. Bpéypa, Bpexpés, 
the upper part of the head. ] 

1. (Anat.) (a.) The whitish, soft mass which con- 
stitutes the anterior or cephalic extremity of the ner- 
vous system in man and other vertebrates, occupy- 
ing the upper cavity of the skull, and considered to 
be the center of sensation and perception. (b.) The 
anterior or cephalic ganglion in insects and other 
invertebrates. 

2. The organ or seat of intellect; hence, the 


Pertaining to the Brahmans 
or their doctrines and wor- 
ship. 


a 


Shak. 


understanding. ‘ My brain is too dull.” Scott. 

(=> In this sense, often used in the plural. 
3. The affections; fancy; imagination. [Rare.] 
Shak. Sandys. 


Brain, v.¢. 1. To dash out the brains of; to kill by 
beating out the brains; hence, to destroy; to put 


anend to. ‘There thou mayst brain him.” Shak. 
It was the swift celerity of his death... 
That brained my purpose. Shak. 
2. To conceive; to understand. [0bs.] 
’Tis still a dream, or else such stuff as madmen 
‘Tongue, and brain not. Shak. 


Brain/-e6r/al, (Zool.) A coral of the genus 
Brain/’-stone, Meandrina, growing in hemi- 
spherical forms, the surface of which is covered 
with meandering furrows somewhat like those of 


Ne 


the brain; hence the name, Dana. 
Brained, p.a. Having brains. “If the other two 
be brained like us.” Shak. 


Brain/’-fé'ver, n, An inflammation of the brain; 
phrenitis. Dunglison. 

Brain/ish, a. Hot-headed; furious. Shak. 

Briin/less, a. Without understanding ; silly ; 
thoughtless ; witless. 

Brain/’/-pan, n. [brain and pan.] The bones which 
inclose the brain; the skull; the cranium. 

Brain/-sick, a. [brain and sick.] Disordered in 
the understanding; giddy; thoughtless, 

Brain/-sick’ly, adv. Weakly; with a disordered 


understanding. Shak. 
Brain/-sick/ness, n. Disorder of the understand- 
ing; giddiness; indiscretion. Holland. 


Brain/-throb, n. The throbbing of the brain. 
Brait, n. ([Cf. W. braith, variegated, Ir. breath, 
breagh, fine, comely.] A rough diamond;—so 
called by jewelers. 
Brake, p. p. of break. ee See BREAK. 
Brake, n. [L. Ger. brake, brushwood, Dan. briigne, 
bregne, fern, W.brwg, wood, brake, Arm. brik, 
brig, heath, heather, Ir. & Gael. fraoch, heath, 
heather, Pr. bra, heather. ] 
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BRAN 


1. (Bot.) A fern of different genera, especially of 
the genus Pteris. ; 
2, A place overgrown with brakes. Wordsworth. 
3. A thicket; a place overgrown with shrubs and 
brambles, 
He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone. W. Scott. 
Cane-brake, a thicket of canes. [U. S.] 


Brake, n._ [L. Ger. brake, an instrument for break- 
ing flax, H. Ger. breche, id., from the root of break, 
Ger. brechen.} 

1. An instrument or machine to break flax or 
hemp. 
2. The handle by which a pump is worked. 


3. A baker’s kneading-trough. Johnson. 
4. A sharp bit or snaffle. ‘‘ Pampered jades... 
which need nor brake nor bit.” Gascoigne. 


5. A contrivance for confining refractory horses 
while the smith is shoeing them; also, an inclosure 
to restrain cattle, horses, &c. 

A passing fair horse... which Philip had bought... and 
because of his fierceness kept him within a brake of iron bars. 

Brende. 

6. (Mil.) (a.) That part of the carriage of a moy- 
able battery, or engine, which enables it to turn. 
(b.) An ancient engine of war analogous to the 
cross-bow and ballista, 

7. (Agric.) A large, heavy harrow for breaking 
clods after plowing. 

8. A piece of mechanism for retarding or stop- 
ping motion by friction, as of a carriage or railway 
car, by the pressure of rubbers against the wheels. 

=" The cut shows the brake generally used in Amer- 
ica, and known as “The Stevens Brake.” The hand- 
wheel on 
the spindle 
A, which is 
fastened to 








the  plat- 
form P of 
the ear, 
winds up 
the chain 
re and 
pulls _ the 


lever B, which presses the brake-block Jf upon the wheel 
X, and pulls the rod O, which presses the brake-block 
upon the wheel W, and pulls the rod #, which runs to the 
other truck, where there is a duplicate of the arrangement 
shown. ‘Thus, turning the brake-wheel at either end of 
the car brings an equal pressure upon all the wheels. 
9. A cart or carriage without a body, used in 
breaking in horses. 
10. An ancient instrument of torture. Holinshed. 
Brake-beam, or brake-bar, the part that connects the 
brake-blocks of opposite wheels. — Brake-block (a.), the 
part of a brake holding the brake-shoe; (6.), a brake- 
shoe. — Brake-shoe, or brake-rubber, the part of a brake 
against which the wheel rubs. — Brake-wheel, the hand- 
wheel by which power is applied to a brake. 
Brake’man, n.; pl. BRAKE/MEN, 
1. The man whose business is to manage the 
brake on railways. 
2. (Mining.) The man in charge of the winding- 
engine. 
Brake’wheel, n. A wheel to which a brake is ap- 
plied. Weale. 
Brak’y, a. Full of brakes; abounding with bram- 
bles or shrubs ; rough; thorny, ‘‘In the woods 
and braky glens.” Browne. 
Bri/ma,n. See BRAHMA. 
Bri/mah Lock. A lock peculiarly difficult to pick, 
invented by a Mr. Bramah of London. Simmonds. 
Brii/mah-préss, n. A hydrostatic press of im- 
mense power, invented by the Messrs. Bramah. See 
HiyDROSTATIC-PRESS. Weale, 
Bram/ble, n. ict brémbel, brémber, brémel, O. 
Hi. Ger. bramal, bréima, f., and bramd, m., N. Ti. 
Ger. brame, D. braam, brummel, L. Ger. brummel- 
beere, N. H. Ger. brom-beere, Dan. bram-biir, brom- 
biir, Sw. brom-bir.] (Bot.) One of several differ- 
ent species of the genus Rubus, including the rasp- 
berry and blackberry; hence, any rough, prickly 


shrub. Loudon. 
Brim/ble, n. [O. Eng. bramline. See 
Brimn/ple-tmnen, } supra.) (Ornith.) A bird, 
Brim/bling, a species of #ringilla; the 


mountain-finch (2. montifringilla). 
Briim/ble-bush, n. [bramble and bush.] (Bot.) 
The bramble, or a collection of brambles growing 
together, ‘His eyebrows were large and shaggy, 
and greatly resembled bramble-bushes.” Lytton. 
aa (brim/bld), a, Overgrown with bram- 
ples. 2 
Forlorn she sits upon the bramble-floor. Warton. 
Brim/ble-nét, n. [bramble and net.] <A hallier, 
or a net to catch birds. 
Braim/bly, a. Pertaining to, resembling, or full of 


brambles. ‘In brambly wilderness.” — Tennyson. 
Brame, n. Vexation. [0bs.]  ‘ Heart-burning 
brame.” Spenser, 


Bra’min, n. See BRAHMAN, 
Brii/min-ee’, 


J > 7 
Brii/min-ess, n. See BRAHMANEE, BRAHMANESS. 


Bra-min/-ie-al, a. See BRAHMINICAL. 

Brii/min-igsm, n. See BRAHMINISM. 

Bran, n. [Fr. bran, excrement, dirt, O. Fr., Pr., & 
O. Sp. bren, bran, W. bran, brann, Armor. brenn, 
Ir. & Gael. bran, bran, chaff, L. Lat. brannum, bren- 
nium, bren.] The proper coat of the seed of wheat, 





do 


ae? 


wolf, food, foot; 


BRANCARD 


rye, or other farinaccous grain, separated from the 


flour by bolting, 
Brine/ard, [Fr. brancard. See infra.) A 

horse litter. [Obs.] Cotgrave, 
Branch, n. [Fr. branche, Pr., O. Sp., O. Pg,, It., 

L. Lat. branca, Pr. also branc m., Ger. branke, 
claw, Armor, brank, branch, bough, Ir. & Gael, 
brac, W. braich, arm. 

1. (Bot.) A shoot of a tree or other plant; a limb; 
a bough growing from a stem, or from another 
branch or bough. 

2. Any arm or part shooting or extended from the 
main body of a thing, as a smaller stream running 
rita a larger one, or proceeding from it; a ramifica- 

jon, 
Most of the branches, or streams, were dried up. IW. Irving. 

3. Any member or part of a body or system; a 
distinct article; a section or subdivision; a depart- 
ment, as of science. ‘Branches of knowledge.” 

Prescott, 

4. A line of family descent, in distinction from 
some other line or lines from the same stock; any 
descendant in such a line ; as, the English or the 
Trish branch of a family. ‘‘ His father, a younger 
branch of the ancient stock.” Carew. 

5. (Law.) A warrant or commission given to a 
pilot. 

6. A chandelier. Ash. 

Branches of a bridle, two pieces of bent iron, which 
bear the bit, the cross chains, and the curb. — Branches 
of ogives (Arch.), the arches of Gothic vaults, travers- 
ing from one angle to another diagonally, and forming a 
cross between the other arches, which make the sides of 
the square, of which these arches are diagonals. Harris. 


Branch, v.i. [imp. & p. p. BRANCHED (brancht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. BRANCHING. | 
1. To shoot or spread in branches; to ramify. 
2. To divide into separate parts or subdivisions. 
To branch off, to form a branch or a separate part; to 
diverge. — Zo branch out, to speak diffusively; to make 
many distinctions or divisions ina discourse. ‘** To branch 
out into a long discourse.” Spectator. 
Branch, v.t¢. 1. To divide as into branches ; to 


make subordinate divisions in. Bacon. 
2. To adorn with needle-work representing 
branches, flowers, or twigs. Spenser, 


Branch/-chitck, 2. [branch and chuck.] (Mech.) 
A chuck formed of four branches turned up‘at the 
ends, and each furnished with a screw. 

Branched/-work (brincht/wirk), ». (Sculp.) 
The carved and sculptured leaves and branches in 
monuments and friezes, 

Branch/er,n. 1. One that shoots forth branches. 

2. (Ornith.) A young hawk when it begins to 
leaye the nest and take to the branches. 

Branch/er-y, »n. (Bot.) The ramifications of the 
vessels dispersed through the pulpy part of fruit. 

Briin/eht-e@ (brink’l-€), n. pl. [{Lat. branchia, pl. 
of branchia, Gr. Bpayxca, pl. of Bpayxiov.] (Annt.) 
Gills; a term applied to the organs of respiration 
in certain animals which live in water, as fishes and 
crustacea, Carpenter. 

Brin/ehi-al (prink/‘-al), a. (Anat.) Pertaining to 
the branchiz or gills; performed by means of 
branchie. “ Branchial respiration.” Carpenter, 

Branch/i-ness, n. Fullness of branches. 

Branch/ing, a. Furnished with branches; shoot- 
ing out branches. ‘ The branching palm.” Milton. 

Branch/ing, n. The act of branching ; division 
into parts or branches. ‘‘ The sciences, with their 
numerous branchings.” Watts. 

Bran/chi-dp/o-da, )n. pl. [Fr. branchiopode, Gr. 

EBrin/ehi-o-pods, Bodyxcov, gill, and rods, ro- 
665, foot.] (Zoél.) An order of crustacea, generally 
very small or minute;—so named from their fect, 
or locomotive extremities, having been supposed to 
perform the function of gills. It includes the gen- 
era Branchippus, Apus, Limnadia, and a few oth- 
ers, in which the feet are very numerous, and lamel- 
lar. The species of Branchippus are common in 
small fresh-water ponds. Dana. 

Brin/ehi-6s’te-gal, ) (brink’1-), a. [Fr. branchi- 

Bran/chi-6s/te-goits, ostége, Gr. Bpayxtov, 
gill, and oréyetv, to cover.] (Compar. Anat.) Per- 
taining to the branchiostege, 

(= This term was early applied also to a group of 
fishes haying boneless branchiz. But the arrangement 
was unnatural, and is rejected. Dana. 


Brin/ehi-3s/teze, n. (Compar. Anat.) The mem- 
brane which covers the gills of fishes, lying beneath 
the operculum, It is supported by rays, to which 
the name is also applied. 

Branch/less, a. Destitute of branches or shoots; 
without any valuable product; barren; naked. 

Branch/let, n. <A little branch; a twig; the sub- 
division of a branch, 

Branch/-pi/lot, n, A pilot who has a branch or 
public commission, [U. 8. 

Branch/y, a. Full of branches ; having wide- 
spreading branches, 

Beneath thy branchy bowers of thickest gloom. Scott, 

BGrind,n. [Alsobrond. A-S. brand, brond, brand, 
sword, from brinnan, byrnan, beornan, to burn; D., 
Dan., Sw., & Ger. brand, brand, Icel. brand, a 
brand, and the blade of a sword, O. Fr. brant, 
brane, bran, Pr, bran, brenc, It. brando, the blade 
of a sword. : 








. A burning piece of wood; or a stick or piece 
of wood partly burnt, whether burning or after the 
fire is extinct. 

Snatching a live brand from a wigwam, Mason threw it on 
a matted roof, Palfrey. 
2. A sword, so called from its glittering bright- 
ness. [Poet.] 
Paradise, so late their happy seat, 
Waved over by that flaming brand. Milton, 
3. A mark made by burning with a hot iron, as 
upon a cask, to designate the quality, manutactu- 
rer, &c., of the contents; hence, figuratively, qual- 
ity; kind; as, a good brand of flour; ale of a cer- 
tain brand, 
4. A mark put upon criminals with a hot iron; 


hence, any mark of infamy; astigma, ‘‘ The brand | 


of private vice.” Charning. 

5. A disease in vegetables, by which their leaves 
and tender bark are partially destroyed, as if burnt; 
called also burn. 

Brand, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BRANDED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. BRANDING. } 

1. To burn or impress a mark with a hot iron; as, 
to brand a criminal, by way of punishment ; to 
brand a cask, or any thing else, for the purpose of 
fixing a mark upon it. 

2. To fix a mark or character of infamy upon; 
to stigmatize as infamous. ‘ The Inquisition brand- 
ed its victims with infamy.” Prescott. 

There were the enormities, branded and condemned by the 
first and most natural verdict of common humanity. South. 

Brand/er, n. 1. One who brands, 

2. A gridiron. [Scot.] 

Brind/-goose, n. (Ornith.) A species of wild 
goose, of the genus Anas, usually called, in Amer- 
ica, brant (Anser bernicla). 

Bran/died (brin/did), @ 1. Mingled with brandy ; 
made stronger by the addition of brandy. 7 

2. Flavored or treated with brandy; as, brandied 
preserves, 

Bvrand/ing-i/ron (-1/urn), 2. Aniron to brand with. 

Brand’-i/ron (-/urn), 7. 1. A branding-iron. 

2. A trivet to set a pot on. Lhuloet. 

Brain/dish, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. BRANDISHED; p. 
pr. & vb. 2. BRANDISHING.] [Fr., Pr., & Pg. 
brandir, It. brandire, Sp. blandir, from brand, a 
sword. See BRAND, 1.] 

1. To move or wave, as a weapon; to raise and 
move in various directions; to shake or flourish. 

The quivering lance which he brandished bright. Drake. 

2. To play with; to flourish; as, to brandish syl- 
logisms. Locke, 

Bran/dish, n. <A flourish, as with a weapon, whip, 
&e. ‘Brandishes of the fan.” Tatler. 

Brian/dish-er, n. One who brandishes. 

Brin/dish-ing,) 7. (Arch.) A name given to open 

Brat/tish-ing, carved work, as of a crest, &c. 

Brand/ling, ». [So called from its color. See 
BrAnpD.] (4o0l.) A small red worm, used as bait 


for small fish. Walton. 
Braind/-new (-ni), a [See BRAND.] Quite new; 
bright as a brand of fire. Tatler. 
Brand/rith, n. <A fence or inclosure around a 
well. [Prov. Hng.] Halliwell. 


Bran/dy,7. [Contracted from O. Eng. brandwine, 
Ger. brantwein, brantewein, i. e., burned wine, Fr, 
brandevin.] An ardent spirit distilled from wine, 
The name is also given to spirit distilled from other 
liquors, and in the United States particularly to 
that which is distilled from cider and peaches. In 
the north of Europe, the term is also applied toa 
spirit obtained from grain. 

Bran/dy-fruit, n. Fruits preserved in brandy 
and sugar. 

Bran’/dy-wine, n. Brandy. eek Wiseman. 

Bran/gle (bring’gl),n. _[Prov. Eng. brangled, con- 
fused, entangled, Scot. brangle, to shake, menace; 
probably a modification of wrangle, q.v. Cf. Icel. 
brang, crowd, tumult, and Fr. branier, to swing, 
shake.] A wrangle; a squabble; a: noisy contest 
or dispute. [Rare.] “ A brangle between him and 
his neighbor.” Swift. 

Bran/gle, v. i. To wrangle; to dispute conten- 
tiously; to squabble. [Lare.] 

Here I conceive that flesh and blood will brangle, 


And murmuring Reason with the Almighty wrangle. 
Sylvester. 


Brain/gle-ment, 7. Wrangle; brangle. [0Obs.] 
Bran/gler, n, A quarrelsome person. 
Bran/gling,n. A quarrel. [/fare. Whitlock. 


Brank, ». [Prob. of Celtic origin. Cf. Lat. brance, 
brace, the Gallic name of a particularly white kind 
of corn. ‘‘Galliz quoque suum genus farris de- 
dere; quod illic brance vocant, apud nos sandalum, 
nitidissimi grani.” Plin. 18. 7.] 

1. Buckwheat ;—aname used in some parts of 
England. Halliwell. 

2. [Cf. BrANcH.] In some parts of England and 
Scotland, a scolding-bridle, an instrument for cor- 
recting scolding women. It consists of a head- 
piece, which incloses the head of the offender, and 
of a sharp iron, which enters the mouth and re- 
strains the tongue. Plott. 

Brank/ur-sine, 7. ae branc-ursine, branque-ur- 
sine, branche-ursine, It. brancorsina, branca orsina, 
Sp. & Pg. branca wrsina, from branca, claw, and 
ursino, -a, Lat. ursinus, belonging to a bear, Ger. 
birenklauw, i. e., bear’s claw, because its leaves re- 





BRASSY 


semble the claws of a bear. Cf. BRANCH.] (Bot.) 
Bear’s-breech, or Acanthus, a genus of plants, of 
several species. The leaves of the common sort are 
said to have furnished the model of the Corinthian 
capital. 

Brin/lin, n. [Scot. branlie, brannock, from brand, 
q.V., probably on account of the dark-colored marks 
on the sides of this fish, resembling those burned 
by a brand-iron.|] (Jchth.) A species of fish of the 
salmon kind, found in rapid streams;— in some 
places called the jingry, from five or six black lines 
or marks on each side resembling fingers, 

Bran’-new,a. See BRAND-NEW. 

Bran/ny, a. [From bran.] Having the appearance 
of bran; consisting of bran, Wiseman, 

Bran/sle,n. [O. Fr. bransile, for brane, from Fr. 
branler, to swing, to shake.) A brawl, or dance, 
[ Obs. ] Spenser. 

Brant, n. [It. branta, brenta, D. & Ger. brentgans. 
Probably It. branta is for branca, branch, so that it 
signifies a branch goose, same as O. & Prov. Eng. 
tree-goose, Ger. baumgans, D. boomgans. Cf. Ger. 
brante, branke, claw.} (Ornith.) A species of wild 
goose, the Anser bernicla ;— called also brent and 
brand-goose. See BRAND-GOOSE. Longfellow, 

Brant, a. [See BRenv.] Steep. [Prov. Eng.] Todd. 

Brant/-£6x, n. [For brand-fox, Ger. brandfuchs, 
braunfuchs, rothfuchs, D. brandvos, Dan. brand- 
raeve, 8w. brandrdf, so called from its yellowish- 
brown and somewhat black color.] (Zodl.) A kind 
of fox living in Sweden, the Vulpes alopex, smaller 
than the common fox, V, vulgaris, and probably a 
variety of it, 

Bran/ut-lar, a, Relating to the brain: ecrebral. [7.] 

Bra/sem (bra/zn), a. Made of brass, See BRASS 
and BRAZEN, 

Brash, a. [Cf. Ger. barsch, harsh, sharp, tart, im- 
potions D, barsch, 8w. & Dan, barsk, L. Ger. bask, 

asch. 

Ls Hasty in temper; impetuous. Grose. 

2. (Arm. bresk, brush, fragile, frail, brittle.] Brit- 
tle,as wood or vegetables. [Local, U.S.) Bartlett. 
Brash, n. [See BRASH, a.,2.] 1. A rash or eruption. 
2. Refuse boughs of trees; truck. Wright. 

3. (Geol.) Broken and angular fragments of rocks 


underlying alluvial deposits. Lyell, 
4. Broken fragments of ice. Kane, 

Bra/sier (bra/zher), n. [From brass.] 
1. An artificer who works in brass. Franklin. 


2. [Fr. brasier, braisier, from braise, embers, live 
coals, Pr. & Sp. brasa, Pg. braza, brasa, It. bragia, 
bracia, brascia, Cf, BRAZIER.] A pan for holding 
coals. 

Bra-sil’,n. See BRAZIL. 

Brass, n. [A-8. bris, W. prés, Ir. pras, Gael. prais, 
Corn. brest. Cf. Icel. bras, cement, solder, Lith, 
wards, brass. ] 

1. An alloy of copper and zine, of a yellow color, 
usually containing about one third of its weight of 
zine; but the proportions are variable. Yhomson. 

2. (Mach.) The bearing piece sometimes placed 
between a journal and a journal-box, and forming a 
part of the latter, on which the journal moves; so 
called because frequently made of brass. <A brass 
is often lined with a softer metal, when the latter is 
generally ealled awhite metal lining. {See Jliust. of 
Azle-box. See also JOURNAL-BOX and BEARING. | 

3. Impudence; a brazen face. [ Colloq.] 

4. (pl.) (a.) Utensils, ornaments, or other arti- 
cles made of brass. ‘‘ The very scullion who cleans 
the brasses.” Hopkinson. (b.) Monumental engray- 
ings on brass plates, let into slabs in the pavements 
of ancient churches, containing the effigies, coats of 
arms, &c., of illustrious persons. Oxford Gloss. of 
Arch. (¢.) (Mining.) Lumps of pyrites or sulphu- 
ret of iron, the color of which is near to that of 
brass. Dana. 

Bris/sage,n. A sum formerly levied to defray the 
expense of coinage, Brande, 

Bras/siirt, n. (Plate Armor.) The piece which pro- 
tected the upper part of the arm, from the elbow to 
the shoulder. Brande. 

Brass/-band, n. A company of musicians who 
perform on instruments of brass, as the trumpet, 
bugle, &c. 

Brasse, n. Le transposition of barse,q.v. Cf. L. 
Ger. brasse, H. Ger. brassen, the bream.] (Jchth.) 
The pale, spotted perch, with two long teeth on 
each side; the Lucioperca, 

Bris/set, ». A casque or head-piece of armor, 

Brass/-foil, n. Brass made into very thin sheets 
by beating; — called also Dutch gold. 

Hrds!/si-ed, n. (Lat. brassica, W. bresych, from 
bres, having a bunchy top, allied to bras, fat, thick, 
large.] (Bot.) A genus of plants embracing several 
species and varicties very different in appearance 
and qualities from each other, such as the common 
cabbage (B. oleracea), with its varieties, broccoli, 
cawiflowers, &c.; the wild turnip (B. campestris) ; 
the common turnip (B. rapa); the rape or coleseed 
(B. napus), &e. Baird. 

Brass/imess, ». The quality or ‘appearance of 
brass. 

Brass/-léaf, n. Brass foil. 

Brass’/-paved,a, Firm as brass. Spenser, 

Brass/-vis/aged, a. Impudent; bold. Chalmers. 


See BRASS-FOIL, 





Brass/y, a. 1. Pertaining to brass; partaking of 
brass; hard as brass; having the color of brass. 
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BRAST 


2. Impudent; impudently bold. [Collog.] 
Brast,v.n. [See Burst.] To burst; to break. [Obs.] 
But dreadful furies which their chains have brast. Spenser. 
Brast,a. Burst. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Brat, n. [Prov. Eng. brat, a child’s bib or apron, 
scum, bratty, mean and dirty, A-S. bratt, cloak, rag, 
W. brat, bratt, clout, rag, Ir. & Gael. brat, cloak, 
veil, apron, rag, brat speilidh, or spaotilidh, a swad- 
dling cloth. The Ger. brut, Eng. brood, A-S. brdd, 
can not be compared, though they have nearly the 
same meaning. } 

1. A child, so called in contempt. ‘‘ This brat is 
none of mine.” Shak. ‘“‘ Their dirty brats.” Thack- 
eray. 

2. Offspring; progeny. [Obs.] 

O Israel! O household of the Lord! 

O Abraham’s brats / O brood of blessed seed! Gascoigne, 
Brat/tice, n. [See Brerrice.| A wall of separa- 
tion in a mining shaft. 

Bra-vade’,n. Bravado. [0bds.] 
The great Pacheco, like himself, this hot 
And fierce bravade shall in a trice make vain. Fanshaw. 
Bra-va/do, 7. [Sp. bravada, bravata, boast, brag, 
Fr. bravade. See BRAVE.] An arrogant menace, 
intended to intimidate; a boast or brag; boastful or 
threatening behayior. ‘In spite of our host’s bra- 
vado.”? Irving. 
Brave, a. [Fr. brave, valiant, good, well-dressed, 
Pr. brau, f. brava, hard, wicked, brave, Sp. & Pg. 
bravo, valiant, strenuous, fierce, rude, sumptuous, 
tine, It. bravo, courageous, O. It., tempestuous, Sp. 
brava, a heavy swell of the sea, braveza, bravery, 
valor, fury of the clements, bravio, fierce, coarse, 
O. Sp. braviar, to roar. This word seems to be of 
Celtic origin, though its primitive form is not clearly 
preserved in the modern Celtic dialects. Cf. W. 
braw, terror, fright, braw, frank, ready, Armor. brad, 
brav, fine, agreeable, pretty, braga, to strut, Ir. & 
Gael. breo, fire, flame. | 

1. Of noble or admirable courage; uniting bold- 
ness with generosity and dignity; bold; daring; 
intrepid; fearless. 

The star-spangled banner, O, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. F. S. Key. 

2. Gallant; lofty; excellent; beautiful; grand; 
noble; dignified. 

Tron is a brave commodity where wood aboundeth. Bacon. 


It being a brave day, I walked to Whitehall. Pepys. 
3. Gaudy; showy in dress. [Obs.] 

For I have gold, and therefore will be brave. 

In silks I’ll rattle it of every color. Greene. 


Syn.— Courageous; gallant; daring; valiant; valor- 
ous; bold; heroic; intrepid; fearless; dauntless; mag- 
nanimous; high-spirited. See GALLANT. 

Brave, nn, 1. A brave person; one who is bold or 
daring; specifically, an Indian warrior. 

2. A hector; a bully; a man daring beyond dis- 
cretion or decency, 


Ilot braves like thee may fight. Dryden. 
3. A boast; a challenge; adefiance. [Obs.] 
Demetrius, thou dost overween in all, 
And so in this, to bear me down with braves. Shak. 


Brave, v.¢. 
BRAVING. | 
1. To encounter with courage and fortitude; to 
set at defiance; to defy; to challenge; to dare. 
The rock that braves the tempest, Dryden. 
2. To adorn; to make fine or showy. [Obs.] 
Thou hast braved many men [made them fine, being said 
to a tailor] ; brave not me ; I'll neither be faced nor braved ; 
tah. 
Brave/’ly, adv. 1. Ina brave manner; courageous- 
ly; gallantly; splendidly. 
Who combats bravely is not therefore brave. 
2. Finely; gaudily. [0ds.] 
And [she] decked herself bravely to allure the eyes of all 
men that should see her. Judith x. 4, 
3. In good health; or much recoyered from ill- 
ness. [Colloq.] 
Brave/ness, 7. 


[imp. & p. p. BRAVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


Pope. 


The quality of being brave; bray- 
ery. Holland. 
Brav’er-y,n. 1. The quality of being brave; noble 
courage; fearlessness of danger; undaunted spirit; 
intrepidity. 
Remember, sir, my liege, ... 
The natural bravery of your isle. Shak. 
2. Splendor; magnificence; showy appearance; 
ostentation. 
With scarfs, and fans, and double charge of bravery. Shak. 
Like a stately ship... 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim. Milton. 
Another layeth all his living on his back, judging that 
women are wedded to bravery. Lylie. 
3. A conspicuous or showy person; a fine gentle- 
man; abeau. [Obs,] ‘A man that is the bravery 
of his age.” Beau. § Fi. 
4. The act of braving; defiance; bravado. [ Obs.] 
“Teform, then, without bravery or scandal of for- 
mer times and persons.” Bacon, 
Syn.—Courage ; heroism ; intrepidity ; gallantry ; 
valor; fearlessness; dauntlessness; hardihood; manful- 
ness. See COURAGE. 
Brav/ing,n. A bravado. ‘ With so proud a strain 
of threats and bravings.” Chapman. 
Brav/ing-ly, adv. In the manner of defiance. 
Bra/vo (Synop., § 130), 2.; pl. BRA/VOES. [It. See 
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BrAVE.] <A daring villain; a bandit; one who sets 
law at defiance; an assassin or murderer, 

Safe from detection, seize the unwary prey, 

And stab, like bravoes, all who come that way. Churchill. 

Brii/vo, interj. [It. See BRAVE.] Well done! ex- 
pressive of applause. 

Bra-vy’ra, n. (It. bravura, bravery, spirit, Fr. 
bravoure. See BRAVE.] 

1. (Mus.) An air characterized by minute divis- 
ions, giving several notes to a syllable, and requir- 
ing great force and spirit in the performer, 

2. The performance of such an air. 

Brawl, v. %. ee Eng. braul, brall, Fr. brailler, Pr. 
brailar, braillar, W. bragal, to vociferate, brag, 
Armor. bragal, to romp, to strut, W. broliaw, to 
brag, boast, brawl, boast. Cf. BROIL. } 

1. To quarrel noisily and indecently. 

Let a man that is a man consider that he is a fool that 
brawleth openly with his wife. Golden Boke. 

2. To complain loudly; to scold. 

3. To roar, as water; to make a noise. 
Where the brook brawls along the painful road. 

Syn.—To wrangle; squabble; contend. 

Brawl, n. [Norm. Fr. brawl. See supra.] 

1. A noisy quarrel; loud, angry contention. 

His sports were hindered by thy brawls. Shak. 

2. Formerly, a kind of dance, said to resemble 
the modern cotillon. Shak. B. Jonson. Gray. 

Syn.—Noise; quarrel; scurrility; uproar. 

Brawler, 7. <A noisy fellow; a wrangler. 

Brawling, n. The act of quarreling. 

Brawling, a. Quarreling; quarrelsome; noisy. 
“She is an irksome, brawling scold.” Shak, “ Like 
thy own brawling springs.” Collins. 

Brawl/ing-ly, adv. In a quarrelsome manner. 

Brawn, 7. [O. Fr. braon, braion, the fleshy part of 
the body, Pr. braon, bradon, brazon, from O. Tl. 
Ger. brato, ace. bratun, braton, fatness, M. H. Ger. 
brate, N. H. Ger. brate, braten, roast meat; Icel. 
brad, fat, food of beasts. } 

1. The flesh of a boar; also, the salted and pre- 
pared flesh of the wild boar. 

The best age for the boar is from two to five years, at which 
time it is best to geld him, or sell him for brawn. Mortimer. 

2. A boar. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

3. A protuberant, muscular part of the body; 
full, strong muscles; muscular strength; hence, the 
arm, from its muscles or strength. ‘Brawn with- 
out brain is thine.” Dryden. 

It was ordained that murtherers should be brent on the 
brawn of the left hand. Hall. 

And in my vantbrace put this withered brawn. Shak. 

Brawned (braund), a. Brawny; strong; muscu- 
lar. [Obs.] Spenser, 

Brawn/er,n. A boar killed for the table. King. 

Brawn/-fallen, a. Having the brawny or mus- 
cular part of the body fallen away; shrunk in the 
muscles; thin. [Obs.] 

Thy brawn-fallen arms, and thy declining back, 


Wordsworth. 


To the sad burden of thy years shall yield. Drayton. 
Brawn/i-ness,n. The quality of being brawny; 
strength; hardiness. Locke. 


Brawn/y,a. Having large, strong muscles; mus- 
cular; fleshy; strong, ‘“‘Brawny limbs.” Irving. 
Syn.—Musculous; muscular; fleshy; strong; bulky. 
Brax’y, n. An inflammatory disease or scouring 
among sheep. White. 

Brax’y, a. Diseased with the braxy. 

Bray, v.t. [imp.& p. p. BRAYED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BRAYING. ] tO. Fr. brayer, breier, N. Fr. broyer, 
to pound, grind, Pr. bregar, to rub; Icel. braka, to 
break, braka, to crack, A-8. bracan, to rub. ] 

1. To pound, beat, or grind small, 
Though thou shouldst bray a fool ina mortar... yet will 
not his foolishness depart from him. Prov. xxvii. 22. 
2. [See BRAY, v.%.] To make or utter with a 
harsh, grating sound. 
Arms on armor clashing, brayed 
Horrible discord. Milton. 
And varying notes the war pipes brayed. W. Scott. 

Bray, v.i. [Fr. braire, to bray, Norm. Fr. brair, O. 
Fr. & Pr. braire, to cry, sing, L. Lat. bragire, to 
whinny, bragare, to squall. Cf. BRAG. | 

1. To utter a harsh cry, as an ass. 
Laugh, and they 


Return it louder than an ass can bray. Dryden. 
2. To make a harsh, grating noise. 
Heard ye the din of battle bray? Gray. 


Bray, n. The harsh sound or roar of an ass; any 
harsh, grating sound. ‘‘ The bray and roar of mul- 
titudinous London.” Jerrold, 

Bray,n. [O. Eng. braye, Scot. bra, brae, bray, the 
side of a hill, acclivity, bank, hill, cliff, the upper 
part of a country, Gael. braig, braighe, the upper 
part of any thing, the top of a mountain, brigh, bri, 
bre, hill, headland, W. brig, top, summit, brigant, 
highlander, depredator, bre, hill, mount, peak. 

1. A bank or mound of earth. robs’ erbert. 
2. [Scottish brae.] Shelving ground; a declivity 
or slope of a hill. Fairfax, 
3. A strong tower or blockhouse in the outworks 
of a fortification before the port;—called also the 
spur. [Obs.] 

Bray’er,n. 1. One that brays like anass. Pope. 

2. [From bray, to pound, to beat.] A pestle to 
grind or spread ink in printing offices. Johnson. 








Nares. 





“ BREADEN 


Bray/ing, p.a. Making a harsh, confused noise. 


“Braying trumpets.” Shak, 
Bray/’ing, 7. 1. The noise of an ass, 
2. Roar; noise; clamor, 
Brayle,n. See BRAIL. B. Jonson. 


Braze, v.t. [From brass, q.v. Cf. Fr. braser, Icel. 
brasa, to solder, to braze. | 

1. To solder with an alloy of brass and zinc; as, 
to braze the joints of a lock. 

2. To cover or ornament with brass. ‘A tripod 
richly brazed.” Chapman. 

3. To harden to impudence; to harden as with 
brass. ‘‘Now I’m brazed to it.” Shak. 

Bra/zen (bra/zn), a. 1. Pertaining to brass; pro- 
ceeding from brass; made of brass. 

2. Impudent; having a front like brass; as, a bra- 
zen countenance, 

Brazen age (Myth.), the age which succeeded the si- 
ver age, when men had degenerated from primitive purity. 
— Brazen dish (Mining), the standard by which other 
dishes are gauged, and kept in the king’s hall. [#ng.]— 
Brazen sea (Jewish Antiq.), a large vessel of brass, cast 
on the plain of Jordan, and placed in Solomon’s temple. 


Bra/zen (bra/zn), v.i. To be impudent; to bully. 


“Men would face it and brazen it.” Latimer. 
Bra/zen-browed (-broud), a. Being of shameless 
impudence. Browne. 


Bra/zen-face, n. [brazen and face.) An impudent 
person; one remarkable for effrontery. ‘‘ Well said, 


brazen-face ; hold it out.” Shak. 
Bra/zen-fa¢ed (bra/zn-fast), a. Impudent; bold 
to excess; shameless. hak. 


Bra’zen-ly, adv. Ina bold, impudent manner. 

Bra/zen-ness (109), n. 1. Appearance like brass; 
resemblance to brass; brassiness. 

2. Impudence; excess of assurance. 

Bra/zier, . 1. An artificer who works in brass. 

2. A pan to hold coals. 

Bra-zil/, n. [Pg. braza, a live coal, or glow- 

Bra-zil/-wood, ing fire. This name was given 
to the wood from its color; and it is said that King 
Emanuel, of Portugal, gave this name to the coun- 
try in America on account of its producing this 
wood. It was first named Santa Cruz, by its dis- 
coverer, Pedro Alvares Cabral. Lindley. Cf. BRA- 
ZIER.] A very heavy wood, of ared color, growing 
in Brazil and other tropical countries, and used in 
manufactures for dyeing red. It is the produce of 
a papilionaceous plant, of the species C@salpinia 
echinata. 

Braz/i-lét/to, n. [Pg. & Sp. brasilete.] A kind 
of red dyeing-wood, inferior to the Brazil-wood, 
brought from Jamaica, the produce of two species 
of Cesalpinia (C. brasiliensis and C. crista). See 
BRAZIL-WOOD. Bancroft. 

Bra-zil/ian, n. (Geog.) A native or an inhabitant 
of Brazil. : 

eee (bra-zil/yan), a. (Geog.) Pertaining to 

razil. 

Bra-zil/-niit, n. (Bot.) An oily, three-sided nut, 
the fruit of the Bertholletia excelsa. 

Bréach, n. Sy brice, bryce, gebrice, Icel. brek, 
fault, Dan. brik, Ger. bruch, Fr. bréche, break, 
breach, gap, Ger. brecke, gap, breach, See 
BREAK. | 

1. The act of breaking, or state of being broken; 
fracture. 

2. The gap or opening made by breaking; the 
space between the parts of a solid body parted by 
violence; a break; a rupture. 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more ; 

Or close the wall up with our English dead. Shak. 

3. A breaking or infraction, as of a law, or any 
obligation or tie; violation; non-fulfillment; as, a 
breach of contract; a breach of promise. 

4, A breaking up of amicable relations. 

There’s fallen between him and my lord 
An unkind breach. Shak. 

Syn.—Rent; cleft; chasm; rift; disruption; fracture; 
aperture; gap; break; infraction; infringement; viola- 
tion; quarrel; dispute; contention; difference; separa- 
tion; misunderstanding. 

Bréach, v.¢. (Mil.) To make a breach or opening 
in the walls of, by means of artillery. 

Bréach/ful, a. Full of breaches. 

Bréach/’y, a. Apt to break fences ; — applied to un- 
ruly cattle in the south of England, and in some 
parts of the United States. 

Bréad (bréd), n. [A-S. bread, breod, Fries. brad, 
Icel. braudh, Sw. & Dan. bréd; O. 8. bréd, Dan. 
brood, Ger. brod, brot. The root is either A-S, bre- 
ovan, imp. bredv, Ger. brauen, to brew, bake, or, 
better, A-S. breotan, imp. bredt, to break, for an 
older, breodan, imp. bread. ] 

1. An article of food made by moistening and 
kneading, and usually fermenting, the flour or meal 
of some species of grain, and baking it, 

2. Food; support of life in general, 

In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. Gen. iii. 19, 
Give us this day our daily bread. Matt. yi. 11. 
Is the reward of virtue bread ? Pope. 


Bréad, v.¢. [A-S. briidan, to make broad, spread. 


See BroApD.] Tospread. [Obs.] Ray. 
Bréad/-chip’per, n. One who chips or slices 
bread; a baker’s servant; an under butler. Shak. 


Bréad/-e6rn, n. Corn or grain of which bread is 
made, as wheat, rye, &c. 


Bréad/en (briéd/n), a. Made of bread. Rogers, 
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BREAD-FRUIT 


Bréad/-fruit (52), ». 
— (Bot.) The fruit of a 
tree Ele ake ad inct- 
' sa), found in the isles 
of the Pacific. Itis of 
a roundish form, from 
four to six or seven 
inches in diameter, 
and, when baked, 
- somewhat resembles 
- bread, and is eaten 
as food, whence the 
name, The name is al- 
so applied to the tree, 
which is one of con- 
siderable size, with 
large, lobed leaves 
and is also called 
rd fuit-tree and bread-tree. 
Bréad/less, a. Without bread; destitute of food. 
Plump peers and breadless bards alike are dull. Whitehead. 


Bréad/-room, 7. (Navut.) An apartment in aship’s 
hold, where the bread is kept. 
Bréad/-root, n. (Bot.) A large vegetable (Psora- 
lea esculenta), resembling the beet in form, found 
near the Rocky Mountains. It abounds in farina- 
ceous matter, and is sweet and palatable as food. 






Bread-fruit. 


Baird, 
° Bréad/stiiff, n. Bread-corn; meal; flour. [U. S.] 
‘" Bréadth (brédth, 108), n. [O. Eng. brede, breede, 


‘ bredth, bredthe, bredethe, 
. brad, broad. See Broan.] 

1. Distance from side to side; measure across, or 
at right angles to the length; width. 

2. (Paint.) The quality of having the colors and 
shadows broad and massive, and the arrangement 
of objects such as to ayoid too great multiplicity 
of details, producing an impression of largeness and 
simple grandeur ; — called also breadth of effect. 

Breadth of coloring is a prominent character in the pant 
ing of all great masters. Veale. 

Bréadth/less, a. Having no breadth. More. 
Break, v. ¢t. [imp. BROKE (BRAKE, 00S8.); p. p. 

BROKEN, Or BROKE; p. pr. & vb. 2. BREAKING. ] 

[A-S. & O. Sax. brecan, D. breken, Goth. brikan, 

. H. Ger. brechan, N.H. Ger. brechen, Icel. braka, 
Sw. briicka, Dan. briikke ; allied to Lat. frangere, 
for fragere, Skr. bhandj, in which the letter 7 has 
been dropped, Gr. pnyvivat, where the initial con- 
sonant has been omitted. Cf. BRAY. 

‘ 1. (a.) To strain apart; to sever by fracture ; to di- 
vide with violence; as, to break a rope or chain; to 
break a seal; to break an axle. ‘Shall break the 
locks of prison gates.” Shak. Hence, to lay open 

ee as, to break a package of goods. And 


-§. briido, braed, from 


ig.) to lay open, as a purpose; to disclose, di- 
vulge, or communicate. ‘‘ Katharine, break thy 
mind tome.” Shak. (b.) To infringe or violate, as 
an obligation, law, or promise, 

Out, out, hyena! these are thy wonted arts... 

To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray. Dilton. 
(c.) To interrupt; to destroy the continuity of; to 
dissolve or terminate. 


Break not your sleeps for that. Shak. 
Go, release them, Ariel; 
My charms I'll break, their senses I'll restore. Shak. 
Him who disobeys, 
Me disobeys, breaks union. Milton. 


(d.) To destroy the completeness of; to remove a 
~ part from; as, to break a set. 

2. To dash or shatter to pieces; to reduce to frag- 
ments. 

The victim broke in pieces the musical instruments with 
which he had solaced the hours of captivity. Prescott, 

3. Hence, (a.) To shatter or crush, without sepa- 
ration of parts; to destroy the strength, firmness, or 
consistency of; to bruise; as, to break flax. ‘I saw 
him break Skogan’s head.” Shak. (b.) To weaken, 
impair, or subdue, as health or the faculties. ‘An 
old man, broken with the storms of state.” Shak. 
(c.) To diminish the force of; to lessen the shock 
of, asafallor blow. ‘T’ll rather leap down first, 
and break your fall.” Dryden. And (/ig.) to impart 
cautiously, so as to avoid shocking or exciting op- 

osition. Bacon. (d.) To tame; to reduce to sub- 
jection; to make tractable; to discipline. ‘' To 
break a colt.” Spenser. ‘* Why then thou canst not 
break her to the lute.” Shak. ‘‘ That golden scep- 
ter, which thou didst reject, is now an iron rod, to 
bruise and break thy disobedience.” Milton. (e.) 
To destroy the financial credit of; to make bank- 
rupt. ‘ With arts like these rich Matho, when he 
speaks, Attracts all fees, and little lawyers breaks.” 


. Dryden. (f.) To destroy the official character and 
standing of; to cashier. ‘I sce a great oflicer 
broken.” Swift. 


With prepositions or adverbs, 


To break across (Tilting), to suffer the-spear to be 
turned out of its direction, and be fractured across the 
body of the opponent, instead of by the thrust with the 

point. Wares. — To break down, to crush; to overwhelm. 
—To break in, to force in; as, to break ina door. Also, 
to train; to discipline; as,a horse well broken in.— To 
break of, to rid of; to cause to reform, or abandon; as, to 
break one of a habit. —To break off, to separate by break- 
ing; as, to break off a twig; to interrupt; to put an end 
to. “Break off thy sins by righteousness.’ Dan. iv. 27.— 
To break open, to open by breaking, ‘Open the door, or 

pe ee ee ee 


Break, v. 7. 





Break, n. 





I will dreak it open.” Shak.— To break out, to take or 
force out by breaking; as, to break out a pane of glass. — 
To break over, to transgress; to overleap; to disregard; 
as, to break over arule.— Yo break up, to separate into 
parts; to dissolve; to put an end to. ‘Break up this 


capon.” Shak. ‘Break up your fallow ground.” Jer. iv. 3. 
“Break up the court.” Shak. 
With an object. 

To break the back, neck, &e., to dislocate the joints of; 
to disable. — Zo break bulk, to destroy the entirety of a 
load by removing a portion of it; to begin to unload; 
also, to transfer in detail, as from boats to cars. — Zo 
break cover, to burst forth from a protecting concealment, 
as game when hunted.— 70 break fast, to partake of food 
after abstinence, especially in the morning. See BRrEAK- 
rast.— 70 break ground, to open the earth as for plant- 
ing; to commence excavation, as for building, siege oper- 
ations, and the like; as, to break ground for a foundation, 
a canal, or railroad. Hence (/%g.), to begin to execute 
any plan; (Wauwt.), to release the anchor from the bottom. 
Totten. — To break the heart, to crush or overwhelm with 
grief.— Zo break a house (Law), to remove any part of 
the house or of the fastenings provided to secure it, with 
violence and a felonious intent. Bouvier. — To break the 
ice, to get through first difficulties ; to overcome obstacles 
and make a beginning.— Zo break jail, to escape from 
confinement in jail, usually by forcible means. — Zo break 
a jest, to utter a jest. ‘‘Patroclus ... the livelong day 
breaks scurril jests.” Shak.— To break joints, to lay 
bricks, shingles, &c., so that the joints in one course shall 
not coincide with those in the preceding course.— Zo 
break a path, road, or the like; to open a way through 
obstacles by force. — Zo break sheer (Naut.), to be forced 
by wind or current out of a position; to sheer clear of 
her anchor;—said of a vessel when she is at anchor. 
Totten. — To break upon a wheel, to execute or torture, as 
a criminal by stretching him out upon a cart-wheel or 
wooden frame in form of a St. Andrew’s cross, and 
breaking his limbs with an iron bar;—a mode of punish- 
ment formerly used in Germany and France. — Zo break 
wind, to give vent to wind from the anus. 

Syn.—To dispart; rend; tear; crash; shatter; batter; 
violate; infringe; demolish; destroy. 

1. To come apart or to pieces with vio- 
lence; to burst asunder. 
Else the bottles break, and the wine runneth out. J/att. ix. 17. 


2. To open spontaneously, or by force from with- 
in, as a bubble, a tumor, a seed-vessel, 

3. To burst forth; to come to view; to appear; to 
dawn. ‘*The day begins to break, and night is 
fled.” k Shak. 

4. To burst forth violently ; to produce disastrous 
effects, as a storm. 

The clouds are still above, and while I speak, 
A second deluge o’er our heads may break. Dryden. 
, 5. To become weakened in constitution or facul- 
ties; to lose health or strength. 
See how the dean begins to break ; 
Poor gentleman! he droops apace. 

6. To fail in business; to become bankrupt. 

He that puts all upon adventures doth oftentimes break, 
and come to poverty. Bacon. 

7. To change the gait; as, to break into arun or 
gallop. 

8. To fall out; to terminate friendship. 

To break upon the score of danger or expense is to be mean 
and narrew-spirited. Collier. 
‘With prepositions or adverbs. 

To break away, to disengage one’s self abruptly; to 
come or go away against resistance; also, to become dis- 


Swift. 


sipated, as the clouds. ‘t Fear me not, man; I will not break ° 


away.” Shak. — To break down, to come down by break- 
ing; as, the coach broke down; to fail in any undertak- 
ing. ‘‘ He had broken down almost at the outset.” Thack- 
eray.— To break forth, to issne; to come out suddenly, 
as sound, light, &c.;— with im or into; to give vent to 
one’s feelings. ‘‘Then shall thy light break forth as the 
morning.” Js@. lviii. 8. ‘‘ Break forth into singing, ye 
mountains.” J/sa. xliv. 23.— Zo break in, or in upon, to 
enter violently or unexpectedly. ‘* This, this is he; softly 
awhile ; Let us not break in upon him.” Milton. — To 
break loose, to extricate one’s self forcibly; to shake off 
restraint. ‘* Lives there who loves his pain? Who would 
not, finding way, break loose from hell?” Milton.— To 
break off, to become separated by rupture, or with sud- 
denness and violence; to desist. ‘* Nay, forward, old 
man; do not break off so, For we may pity, though not 
pardon thee.” Shak.— To break out, to burst forth; to 
escape from restraint; to appear suddenly, as a fire or 
disease. ‘For in the wilderness shall waters break out, 
and streams in the desert.” /sa. xxxv.6. ‘*There are 
men of concealed fire, that doth not break out in the or- 
dinary circumstances of life.” Addison. Also, to show 
itself in cutaneous eruptions ;—said of certain diseases ; 
to become covered with cutaneous eruptions ;—said of a 
patient. —- Zo break up, to become separated into parts or 
fragments. ‘‘The ice breaks up in the rivers.” ‘The 
wreck will break wp in the next storm.” Hence, to be 
dissolved; to disperse. ‘‘ The company breaks up.” Waits. 
— To break with, to fall out; to part friendship. ‘‘It can 
not be The Volscians dare break with us.” Shak. “I 
will break with her and with her father.” Also, to come 
to an explanation; to enter into conference; to speak. 
“But perceiving this great alteration in his friend, he 
thought fit to break with him thereof.” Sydney. 
[A-S. breéc, fracture. See supra, and cf, 
BRACK. ] 

1. An opening made by fracture or disruption. 

2. An interruption; a pause. Johnson. 

3. In writing or printing, a short, horizontal line, 
noting a pause, or an abrupt change of sense. 

All modern trash is 
Set forth with numerous breaks and dashes, Swift. 

4. The first appearing of light in the morning; 

the dawn; as, the break of day. 








BREAST 


5. An interruption of continuity; change of di- 
rection; as, a break in a wall; a break in the deck 
of a ship. Gwilt. 

6. A large, four- 
wheel carriage, with a 
straight body, seats for 
four, calash top, and 
driver’s and footman’s 
seats. 

Break’a-ble, a. Capa- 
ble of being broken. 
Break/age (45), n. 





Break. 
1. A breaking. 
2. An allowance for things broken, in transporta- 
tion. 
Break/down, n. 1. The act of breaking down, as 


of a carriage; downfall; destruction. Howitt. 
2. A riotous dance, terminating a ball. [Collog.] 
Don’t clear out when the quadrilles are over, for we are 
going to have a breakduwn to wind up with. New Eng. Tales. 
Break/er, n. 1. One who breaks, or that which 
breaks, 
I'll be no breaker of the law. Shak. 
2. (Naut.) A small, flat water-cask, used in boats 
for ballast and for emergencies. Totten. 
3. (pl.) Waves breaking into foam against the 
shore, a sand-bank, or a rock near the surface. 
The breakers were right beneath her bows. Longfellow. 
Bréak/fast (brék/fast), 2. 1. The first meal in the 
day; or the thing eaten at the first meal. ‘A sorry 
breakfast for my lord.” Shak. 
2. A meal after fasting, or food in general. 
The wolves would get a breakfast by my death. Dryden. 
Bréak’/fast, v.i. [imp. & p. p. BREAKFASTED} p- 
pr. & vb. 2. BREAKFASTING.] To break one’s fast 
in the morning; to eat the first meal in the day. 


First, sir, I read, and then I breakfast. Prior. 
Bréak/fast, v.t. To furnish with the first meal in 
the morning. Milton. 


Bréak/fast-ing, n. 1. A party at breakfast. 
2. Act of eating breakfast. 
Break/ing-in, n. The act of subduing and train- 
ing to labor. “é 
Break’man, 7. Sce BRAKEMAN. 
Break/néck, n. 1. A fall that breaks the neck. 
2. A steep place endangering the neck. 
Break/-néck, a. Producing danger of a broken 
neck; as, break-neck speed. 
Break’-prom/ise, n. One who makes a practice 
of breaking his promise. [Obs.] Shak. 
Break/-tip, a. Pertaining to, or causing, a break- 
ing up, or termination. ‘“* One break-up party was 
held in the junior common room at the end of each 


term.” Justice Coleridge. 
Break/=-vow, n. One who habitually breaks his 
vows. [Obs.] Shak. 


Break’wa-ter, n. Any structure or contrivance, 
as a mole, mound, wall, sunken hulk, to break the 
force of waves, and protect a harbor, or any thing 
which is exposed to the force of waves. Weale. 

Bréam (brem), ». [Fr. bréme, brame, from O. H. 
Ger. brahsema, brahsina, brachse, M. H. Ger. brah- 
sem, prahsme, : 
brasme, prahse, 
O.L. Ger. bres- 
semo, D. braas- 
sem, N. H. Ger. 
bressem, bras- 
sen.] (Ichth.) 
A certain fish 
inhabiting lakes + 
and deep water, 
extremely in- 
sipid, and little valued. There are several species, 
constituting the genus Brama. The name is also 
applied to species of Cantharus and Pomotis. 

Bréam, v.t. [Cf. Broom, and Ger. ein schiff bren- 
nen, Fr. chauffer un vaisseau, donner le jfew.] 
(Naut.) To burn filth, such as grass, seaweed, ooze, 
&c., off from, 

Bréam/ing, n. (Nawt.) The burning off of grass, 
filth, and the like, from a ship’s bottom. Totten. 

Bréast (brést), n. [A-S. breost, O. Sax. & Icel. briost, 
Sw. brdst, Dan. bryst, Goth. brusts, Ger. brust, D. 
borst. The rootis O. H. Ger. & O. Sax. brestan, A-S. 
berstan, Ger. bersten, Eng. bu so that the word 
properly signifies a thing bursting or swelling be- 
yond the adjacent surface. Cf. O. H. Ger. prust, 
M. H. Ger, brust and Oreste, a tearing, M. H. Ger. 
wolkenbrust, N. H. Ger. wolkenbruch, burst of a 
cloud. } 

1. The fore part of the body, between the neck 
and the belly. ‘‘ Whose heads stood in their 
breasts.” Shak. 

2. The protuberant glands, situated on the front 
of the chest or thorax in the female of man and of 
some other mammalia, in which milk is secreted for 
the nourishment of the young. 

3. The seat of consciousness; the repository of 
thought and self-consciousness, or of secrets; the 
seat of the affections and passions; the heart. ‘He 
has a loyal breast.” Shak. ‘‘ Hope in the breasts of 
all patriots.” Macaulay. 

4. The power of singing; a musical voice;—so 
called, probably, from the connection of the voice 
with the lungs, which lie within the breast. [ Obs.] 

By my troth, the fool has an excellent breast. Shaky 
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BREAST 


5. (Mining.) The face of coal workings. JWeale. 

To make a clean breast, to disclose the secrets which 
weigh upon one; to make full confession. 

Bréast (brést), ».¢ To meet with the breast; to 
oppose mantully, Goldsmith. 

The court breasted the popular current by sustaining. the 
demurrer, Wirt. 

To breast up a hedge, to cut the face of it on one side 
so as to lay bare the principal upright stems of the 
plants. 

Bréast/-bind (brést/-), 2. (Naut.) A band of can- 
vas, or a rope, passed round the body of a man who 
heayes the lead in sounding, and fastened to the 
rigging to prevent his falling into the sea. Totten. 

Bréast/-béam, ) ». (Mach.) The front cross-beam 

Bit/fer-béam, of a locomotive frame. 

Bréast/-bone, n. [breast and bone.} The bone of 
the breast to which most of the ribs are attached; 
the sternum. 

Bréast/-eask/et, 1. [breast and casket.] One of 
the largest and longest of the caskets or strings on 
the middle of the yard of aship. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Bréast/-deep, a. Deep as from the breast to the 
feet; as high as the breast. 

Set him breast-deep in earth, and famish him. Shak. 

Bréast/ed, a. Waving a breast ; — used in composi- 
tion with qualifying words, either in its literal or 
metaphorical senses. ‘‘ The close minister is but- 
toned up, and the brave officer open-breasted, on 
these occasions.” Spectator. 

Bréast/fast, n. (Naut.) A large rope to confine a 
ship sidewise to a wharf or another vessel. Totten. 

Bréast/-height (-hit), ».  (ort.) The interior 
slope of a parapet. [See Zllust. of Abattis.] 

Bréast/-high (-hi), @. High as the breast. Sidney. 

Bréast/hook, n. (Navwt.) A thick piece of tim- 
ber in the form of a knee, placed across the stem of 
aship to strengthen the fore part and unite the 
bows on each side. Totten. 

Bréast/ing, n. (Mach.) The curved channel in 
which a breast-wheel turns. It is closely adapted 
to the curve of the wheel through about a quarter 
of its circumference, and prevents the escape of the 
water until it has spent its force upon the wheel. 

Bréast/kn6t (brist/ndt), m A knot of ribbons 
worn on the breast. Addison. 

Bréast’/pin, n. A pin worn for a fastening, or for 
ornament, on the breast; a brooch. 

Bréast/plate,n. 1. A plate worn upon the breast 
as a part of defensive armor. “ Before his old rusty 
breastplate could be scoured, and his cracked head- 
piece mended.” Swift, 

2. A plate or piece which receives the end of a 
drill, and gives pressure to it by being held against 
the breast when the tool is in use. Francis. 

3. A strap that runs across a horse’s breast. 

4. (Jewish Antiqg.) A part of the vestment of the 
high priest, consisting of a folded piece of the rich, 
embroidered stuff of which the ephod was made. It 
was set with twelve precious stones, on which were 
engraved the names of the twelve tribes. [See 
Lilust. of Ephod.) 

Bréast/-plow, Ns 

Bréast/-plough, 
turf. 

Bréast/vail, ». The upper rail of a balcony or of 
the breastwork on a quarter-deck, IWeale, 

Bréast/-rope, n. Sce BREAST-BAND. 

Bréast/-wheel, n. A water-wheel, on which the 
stream of water 
strikes neither 
so high as in the 
oyer-shot wheel, 
nor so low as in 
the under-shot, 
but generally at 
about half the 
height of the 
wheel, being 
en in pontiac = — 
with it by the "77, an 
breasting, and cree NE : 

o = 
paare SO a . Breast-wheel. 
part by impulse, and in part by its weight. 

Bréast/’work (briést/wiirk), x. 1. (/ort.) A defen- 
sive work breast-high, hastily thrown up, of earth or 
other material. 

2. (Naut.) A railing on the quarter-deck and 
forecastle. 

Bréath (brtth), n. [A-S. bre@dh, odor, scent, breath, 
O.H. Ger, bradam, N. HW. Ger. bradem, brodem, 
broden, steam, vapor, breath.] 

1. The air inhaled and exhaled in the respiration 
of animals. 

My breath came gaspingly and thick. Byron. 

2. The act of breathing naturally or freely; the 
power or capacity to breathe freely; as,I am out of 
breath. ‘‘ Iam scarce in breath.” Shak. 

3. The power of respiration, and hence, life. 

No man has more contempt than I of breath, Dryden. 

4. Time to breathe; respite; pause; as, let me 
take breath. ‘‘Give me some breath, some little 
pause.” Shak. 

5. A single respiration, or the time of making it; 
a single act; an instant. 

He smiles and he frowns in a breath. 


A kind of plow, driven by 
the breast, used to cut or pare 





Dryden. 


Bréath/a-ble, a. 
Bréath/a-ble-ness, 7. 
Bréathe, v. i. 


Bréathe, v.t. 


Bréath/er, . 





Bréath/ing, n. 


Bréath/ing-pla¢e, n. 


Brtclctid (brtt/cha), n. 


Brée/ei-a/ted (brék/she-), a. 


Bréde, n. 
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6. A very slight breeze; air in gentle motion. 

Calm and unruffled as a summer’s sea, 

When not a breath of wind flies o’er its surface. Addison. 
Capable of being breathed. | 
State of being breathable. 
[imp. & p. p. BREATHED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. BREATHING.|] [From breath, q.v.] 

1. To respire; to inhale and exhale air; hence, 
to live. ‘This day I breathed first.” Shak. 
2. To take breath; to rest from action. ‘Breathe 
from your debauch.” Young. 
3. To pass, as air; to exhale; to emanate. 
Shall I not then be stifled in the vault, 
To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in. Shak. 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore? Byron. 
1. To inhale and exhale in the pro- 
cess of respiration; to respire. 
They wish... 
To view the light of heaven, and breathe the vital air, Dryden. 
2. To inject by breathing; to infuse, ‘ Able to 
breathe life into a stone.” Shak. 
And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life. Gen. ii. 7. 
3. To emit or utter by the breath; to utter soft- 
ly; as, to breathe a vow. ‘He softly breathed thy 


name.” Dryden, 
Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curse, 
A mother’s curse, on her revolting son. Shak. 


Ha! durst the traitor breathe out so proud words? Shak. 
4. To exhale; to emit, as breath, 
Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mold 
Breathe such divine, enchanting ravishment? Milton. 
5. To act on by the breath; to cause to sound by 
breathing. ‘To breathe the flute.” Prior. 
6. To promote free respiration in; to exercise. 
“T am not yet well breathed.” Shak, 


And every man should beat thee. I think thou wast cre- 
ated for men to breathe themselves upon. Shak. 


I lack breathing and exercise of late. W. Scott. 
7. To suffer to take breath, or recover the natural 
breathing; to rest; as, to breathe a horse. 
A moment breathed his panting steed. IV. Scott. 
When shall she breathe her from the blushing toil? Byron. 
8. To put out of breath; to exhaust. 
Mr. Tulkinghorn arrives in his turret-room, alittle breathed 
by the journey up. Dickens. 
9. [W. brathu, to pierce.] To give air or vent to; 
to open; as, to breathe a vein. Dryden. 
One who breathes or lives; one that 
utters; an inspirer; one who animates or infuses by 
inspiration. Shak. 


Bréath/ful (brtth/ful), a Full of breath; full of 


odor. [Obs.] Spenser. 
1. Respiration; the act of inhaling 
and exhaling air. ‘* Subject to a difficulty of breath- 
ing.” Meimoth. 
2. Air in gentle motion. 
Like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing. Shak. 

3. Any gentle influence or operation; inspira- 
tion; as, the breathings of the spirit. 

4. Aspiration; secret prayer. ‘‘ Earnest desires 
and breathings after that blessed state.” Tillotson. 

5. Exercising; promotion of respiration, 

Here is a lady that wants breathing too; 

And I have often heard you knights of Tyre 

Are excellent in making ladies trip. Shak. 
6. Utterance; communication by words breathed, 

Iam sorry to give breathing to my purpose. Shak. 

7. Breathing-place; vent. 

8. (a.) (Gram.) Aspiration; the sound expressed 
by the letter hk. (b.) (Gr. Gram.) A mark placed 
over the initial vowel of a word to indicate aspira- 
tion. — Rough breathing (spiritus asper), a mark (‘), 
signifying that the letter over which it is placed is 
to be pronounced as if preceded by h, as févat (hi- 
énai). Smooth breathing (spiritus lenis), a mark 
(’), indicating the absence of the sound of h, as 
tévat (1-G-nai). 

: 1. A pause. Sidney. 
2. A vent. 


Bréath/ing-time, 7. Pause; relaxation. Bp. Hall. 
Bréath/ing-while, 7. 


Time sufficient for draw- 


ing breath; a short time. Shak. 


Bréath/less (brtth/les), a. 1. Spent with labor or 


violent action; out of breath. 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most. 
2. Dead; expired; as, a breathless body. 


Byron. 


Bréath/less-mness,”. The state of being breath- 


Hall, 
{It., breach, flint, pebble, 
fragments of stone, Fr. bréche. See BREACH. | ( Geol.) 
A. rock composed of angular fragments cither of the 
same mineral or of different minerals, united by a 
cement, and presenting a variety of colors, Dana. 
Consisting of angu- 
lar fragments cemented together, 

A braid. [Rare.] 


less, or exhausted with exercise. 


Half-lapped in glowing gauze and golden brede. Tennyson. 
Breech, n. [See BREECHES.] 

1. The lower part of the body behind, 

2. Breeches. [ Obs.] Shak. 


3. The hinder part of any thing, especially the 
part of a cannon, or other fire-arm, behind the bot- 
tom of the bore. 

4. (Nav. Arch.) The external angle of knee-tim- 
ber, the inside of which is called the throat. WWeale. 


Breech, v. ¢. 


Breech/ing (brich/ing), 7. 


Breech/-pin, 
Breech’-serew, 


Breech/-sight, 1. 


Breed, v. t. 


Breed, v. i. 


Breed, n. 


Breed/er, n. 


BREEDER 


[imp. & p. p. BREECHED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. BREECHING. | 

1. To put into breeches, ; 

2. To fit or furnish with a breech; as, to breech a 
gun. 

3. To whip on the breech. [0bs.] 


Had not a courteous serving-man conveyed me away, whilst 
he went to fetch whips, I think, in my conscience, he would 
have breeched me. Old Play. 


4. To fasten with breeching. 


Breech/’esg (brich/ez), n. pl. [= broc, pl. bree, 


brec, breeches, trowsers, girdle; Ir. breg, Gael. 
briogais, O. Dan. brog, D. broek, Proy. Fr. brou- 
age) Lat. braca, brace, bracce. See BRAIL and 

ROGUE.] A garment worn by men, covering the 
hips and thighs ;—sometimes, but less properly, 
used in the sense of trowsers or pantaloons. ‘‘ His 
jacket was red, and his breeches were blue.” 

Coleridge. 

To wear the breeches, to usurp the authority of the hus- 

band;—said of a wife. [Colloq.] : 
1. A whipping on the 
breech, ‘ 
I view the prince with Aristarchus’ eyes, 
Whose looks were as abreeching toaboy. Marlow. 

2. That part of a harness which comes round the 
breech of a horse, 

3. (Naut.) A strong rope fastened to the cascabel 
or pommelion of a cannon by a thimble, and clinched 
to ring-bolts in the ship’s side, to prevent it from 
recoiling too much in battle. Totten, 


Breech/-load/er, n. (Mil.) A fire-arm that receives 


its load at the breech. 


For cavalry, the revolver and breech-loader will supersede 
the saber. Rep. Sec. War, 1860, 


Breech/-load/ing, a. (Mil.) Receiving the charge 


at the breech instead of the muzzle. 

{= In breech-loading arms, a movable gate or pin 
is withdrawn for the insertion of the cartridge, and then 
replaced and held firm by a suitable mechanism, so as to 
secure convenient and rapid loading. 
n. Astrong plug firmly screwed 

in at the breech of a 
musket or other fire-arm, See MUSKET. 
(Mil.) An instru- 
ment used for pointing a fire-arm. 
[imp. & p.p. BRED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. BREEDING.] [A-S. brédan, to 
nourish, cherish, keep warm, D. broe- 
den, O. Hl. Ger. pruotan, M. H. Ger. 
briieten, N. H. Ger. briiten, to brood, 
hatch. Cf. W. brwd, hot, warm, bry- 
diaw, to heat, inflame. See Broop.] 

1. To procreate; to generate; to en- 
gender; to beget; to hatch. 






= [9] 


Peer et errs 





Breech-sight 
Yet every mother breeds not sons alike. Shak. for Cannon. 
2. To take care of in infancy, and through the age 

of youth; to bring up; to nurse and foster. 

To bring thee forth with pain, with care to breed. Dryden. 
Born and bred on the verge of the wilderness. Everett. 


education. 


3. To educate; to instruct; to form b < 
rotestant.” 


‘* But no care was taken to breed hima 
Burnet. Sometimes followed by up. 
His farm may not remove his children too far from him, 
or the trade he breeds them up in, Locke. 
O flowers, 
. +. Which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud. Milton. 
4, To cause; to occasion ; to produce; to originate. 
Lest the place 
And my quaint habits breed astonishment. Milton. 
5. To give birth to; to be the native place of; as, 
a pond breeds fish; a northern country breeds a race 
of stout men, 
1. To produce a fetus; to bear and 
nourish young, asin pregnancy. ‘That they may 
breed abundantly in the earth.” Gen. viii. 17. 
The mother had never bred before. Carpenter. 
2. To be formed in the parent or dam; to be gen- 
erated, or to grow, as young before birth; as, chil- 
dren or young breed in the matrix. 
_ 3. To have birth; to be produced; as, fish breed 
in rivers, 
Heavens rain grace 


On that which breeds between them. . Shak. 
4. Toraise a breed. ‘‘ Choose the kind of animal 
which you wish to breed from.” Gardner. 


To breed in and in, to breed front animals of the same 
stock that are closely related. 
1. A race or progeny from the same par- — 
ents or stock; as, a new breed of sheep. Carpenter. 
2. A cast; a kind; a race of men or other animals, 
which have an alliance by nativity, or some distinc- 
tive qualities in common. ‘Greyhounds of the best 
breed.” Carpenter. 
Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England’s breed. Shak, 
38. Progeny; offspring; — applied to other things 
than animals. 
4. A number produced at once; a hatch; a brood. 
[ Obs.] Grew. 


Breed’=-bate, 7. One that breeds or originates quar- 


rels. [Obs.] ‘No tell-tale nor no breed-bate.” Shak 

One who, or that which, breeds, pro- 
duces, brings up, &c. ‘She was a great breeder.” 

Dr. A, Carlyle. 

You love the breeder better than the male. Shak. 


Italy and Rome have been the best breeders of worthy men. 
Ascham. 
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BREEDING 


- Breed/ing,n. 1. Nurture; education; instruction; 
formation of manners. 
Why was my breeding ordered and prescribed, 
As of a person separate to God? Milton. 
‘ t She had her breeding at my father’s charge. Shak. 
2. Deportment or behavior in the external offices 
and decorums of social life; manners; knowledge 


of ceremony. 


Tam a gentleman of blood and breeding. Shak. 

Good breeding, politeness; genteel deportment. 

vr ‘Syn.—Education ; instruction ; nurture ; training; 
| manners. 
Breeze mn. [A-S. briosa, brimse, O. H. Ger. 
Breeze/-f1F, brimisa, N. H. Ger. breme, bremse, 
 D. brems. Cf. Ger. brausen, Icel. brasa, Sw. brusa, 
Dan. bruse, to hum, buzz, murmur.] (Hntom.) A 
_ kind of fly of various species, of the family Taban- 
_ ida@, noted for buzzing about animals, and torment- 
ing them by sucking their blood. They are among 
the largest of the two-winged, or dipterous insects. 
The name breeze-fly is also given to different species 
of the family @strida, or bot-flies. [Written also 
_ breese and brize. ‘ 
Breeze, n. [Fr. brise, It. brezza, breeze, Sp. briza, 
brisa, a breeze from north-east, Pg. briza, north-east 
wind. Cf. Fr. bise, Pr. bisa, O. H, Ger, bisa, north 
wind, Arm. biz, north-east wind. ] 

1. A light wind; a gentle gale. 

Into a gradual calm the breezes sink. Wordsworth. 

2. (Fig.) An excited state of feeling; a quarrel; 
adisturbance, [Colloq.] 

8. (Brick-making.) Ashes and cinders used in- 
stead of coal in the burning of bricks. 

Sea breeze, a breeze or wind blowing at stated times, 
generally in the daytime, from the sea.— Land breeze, a 
wind blowing regularly from the land, generally at night. 

Breeze, v.i. To blow gently. - 


For now the breathing airs, from ocean born, 
Breeze up the bay, and lead the lively morn. Barlow. 


Breeze/less, a, Motionless; destitute of breezes. 
A stagnant, dreezeless air becalms my soul. Shenstone. 
Breez’y, a. Fanning with gentle winds or breezes. 
‘Mid lawns and shades by breezy rivulets fanned. Wordsworth. 
Bré/hon, n. [Ir. breathamh, breithecamh, breith, 
brath, barn, judge.] A judge. [Jreland.] 

(=> In ancient times, the general laws of Ireland were 
called Brehon laws, unwritten, like the common law of 
England. These laws were abolished by statute of Ed- 
ward II. Blackstone. Wharton. 

Bréme. a. [From A-8. bremman, to rage, roar, D. 
brommen, Ger. brummen, to roar, allied to Lat. 
fremere.| Fierce; cruel; sharp, [Obs.] [Written 

~ also brimme and brim.] 


From the septentrion cold, in the breme freezing air, 
Where the bleak north wind keeps still domineering there. 


% Drayton. 


Brén, v.é. [A-8. brennan, bernan, to burn, from 
beornan, byrnan, brinnan, to glow; Icel. brenna, 
Ger. brennen. See Burn.] To burn. [Obs.] 

Or consuming fire brent his shearing-house or stall. Browne. 

Brétn/nage, n. [0. Fr. brenage, brenaige, L. Lat. 
brennaguim, brenagium, branagium, from bran, 
q.v.] (O. Eng. Law.) A tribute which tenants in 
the middle ages paid to their lord, in lieu of 
bran, which they were obliged to furnish for his 
hounds. 

Brént, ) a. (Sw. brant, Dan. brat, Icel. bratér, steep. 

Brant, f. Sw. & Dan. bryn, brim, border, W. 
bryn, hill.] Steep; high. [Obs.] 

Grapes grow on the brant rocks so wonderfully that ye will 
marvel how any man dare climb up to them. Ascham, 

Brént, n. <A brant, or brand-goose; a kind of fowl 
with a black neck, and a white collar or line round 
it. See BRANT. 


Brést (brést), 2. (Arch.) The member of a col- 
Bsréast§ umn, more usually called torus or tore. 
See Torus. 


Brést/-siim/mer, n. (Arch.) A summer or beam 
Bréast/-stim/mer, placed breast-wise to sup- 
port a superincumbent wall;— used principally 
over shop windows, to carry the upper part of the 
front, and supported on posts or columns.  Gwilé. 


Brét, n. [See Brrr.} The turbot;—called also 
burt or brut. [Prov. Eng. 
Bret/f a. [Proy. Eng. the breed of a hat, equiv. 


to the brim of a hat. Cf. Scot. breed, breid, breadth. 

Brimful. [Obs.] d : ea 
Bréth/ren, n.; pl. of brother. It is used almost ex- 

Seat in solemn and scriptural language, in the 
aoe, 0 Bove. See BRoTHER. 

xet/on (brit/un), a. (Geog.) Relating to Brittan 

or Bretagne, in Wr va! lt * 2 

thwart the ledges of rock, 


Here on the Breton st 
Breton, not Briton, Soh 


Brétt, ». A long, 
four-wheel _ pleas- 
ure carriage, with a 
calash top, and seats 


Tennyson, 


for four, besides 
a driver’s seat; a 
britzska, 


Brét/ti-ce, 1.; pl. 
BRET/TI-cEs. [0. 2X 
Eng. bretisa, bret- 
age, parapet, from 
A-S. bred, Ger. bret, plank, board. Cf. L. Lat. 
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breteschia, briteschia, britaschia, bretachia, wooden 
fort, O. Fr. bretesche, Pr. bertresca, It. bertesca, 
baltresca. See BOARD.] One of the wooden planks 
used in supporting the roofs of coal mines. 
Brét/zel (-sel), n. [Ger.] A kind of hard, brittle 


cake. 
Bréve, n. [It. & L. Lat, breve, from Lat, brevis, 
short. See BRIEF.) 


(Mil.) Taking rank by brevet; as, a 
Campbell, 
(Mil.) The rank or condition of a 


1. (Mus.) A note or character of time, equivalent 
to two semibreves or four minims. When dotted, it 
is equal to three semibreves. It was formerly of a 
square figure, as thus [CZ], but now made 
oval, with a line perpendicular to the staff on is 
each of its sides; formerly much used for 
choir service, Moore. 

2. (Law.) A writ in which the cause of action is 
briefly stated, by which a person is summoned or 
attached to answer to an action, complaint, &c., or 
whereby any thing is commanded to _be done in the 
king’s courts, &c.; — usually written brief. Tomlins. 

3. (Print.) A curved mark [~] used to indicate 
the short quantity of a yowel, or some particular 
quality of its sound. 

Bre-vét/ (Synop., § 130), n. [I'r. brevet, L. Lat. bre- 
vetum, from Lat. brevis, short. See BRIEF.] 

1. A royal or imperial warrant, granting a favor, 
privilege, title, or dignity. 

2. (Mil.) An honorary rank conferred upon an 
officer, for meritorious services, above the rank he 
holds in his own corps. 

t= In the United States army, rank by brevet is con- 
ferred, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, 
for ‘‘ gallant actions or meritorious services.” <A brevet 
rank gives no right of command in the particular corps to 
which the officer brevetted belongs, and can be exercised 
only by special assignment of the President, or on court 
martial and detachments composed of different corps; 
with pay of the drevet rank when on such duty. Scott. 

Bre-vét/, v.f. (Mil.) To confer rank or title upon 
by brevet. 

Bre-vét/, a. 
brevet major. 

Bre-vét/¢y, n. 


brevet. 
Bré/vi-a-ry, n. [Fr. bréviaire, Pr. breviart; Lat. 
breviarium, summary, abridgment, breviarius, 


abridged, from brevis, short. See BRIEF. ] 

1. An abridgment; a compend; an epitome; a 
brief account or summary, 

A book entitled the abridgment or breviary of those roots 
that are to be cut up or gathered. Holland, 

2. A book containing the daily service of the Ro- 
man Catholic or Greek church. It is composed of 
matins, lauds, first, third, sixth, and ninth vespers, 
and the compline or post-communio, 

Bré/vi-ate, n. ([Lat. breviatus, -wm, p. p. of bre- 
viare, to shorten, brevis, short.] A short compend; 
asummary;a brief statement. ‘I omit in this bre- 
viate to rehearse.” Hackluyt. 


The same little breviates of infidelity have been published 
and dispersed with great activity. Porteus. 


Bré/vi-ate, v.¢. [See supra.] To abridge. [Obs.] 
See ABBREVIATE. 
Bré/vi-a-tiire (53),”. [See BREVIATE.] An abbre- 
viation. [Lare.] Johnson, 
Bre-viér’ (-veer’), n. [Ger. brevier, from Lat, bre- 
viarium, Fr. bréviaire, breviary, probably so called 
from being originally used in printing a breviary.] 
(Print.) A small kind of printing type, in size Wes 
tween bourgeois and minion, 
t#~ This line is printed in brevier type. 
Bre-vil/o-quenge, ”. [Lat. breviloquentia, from 
breviloquens, speaking briefly; brevis, short, and 
loqui, to speak.] A brief and pertinent mode of 
speaking. [0Obs.] : 
Brév/i-ped,a. [Lat. brevis, short, and pes, pedis, 
foot; Fr. brévipéde.] (Ornith.) Having short legs, 
as certain birds. 
Bréwv/i-ped, n. (Ornith.) A bird having short legs. 
Brévfi-pen, n. (Ornith.) A bird having short 
wings, as the ostrich. See BREVIPENNATE. 
Brév/i-pétn/nate, a. [Lat. brevis, short, and pen- 
natus, furnished with feathers or wings; from pen- 
na, feather, wing; Fr. Greeienie (Ornith.) Short- 
winged; having wings that are half-fledged, and 
therefore short;—applied to a division of birds 
which can not fly, owing to their size and short 
wings, including the ostrich, cassowary, swan, dodo, 
&e., in which the plumage is not fully developed, 
and other marks exist of inferior development cor- 
responding to the chicken state of flying birds. See 
BirpD. 
Brév/i-ty, n. [Lat. brevitas, from brevis, short; 
Fr. brieveté, Pr. brevitat. See BRIEF. ] 
1. Shortness of duration; briefness of time; as, 
the brevity of human life. 
2. Contraction into few words; shortness; con- 
ciseness. 
This ar, 
brevity an 
Brew (bru), v. f. 
vb. 2. BREWING. ] 


ment is stated by St. John with his usual elegant 
simplicity. Porteus, 
[imp. & p. p. BREWED; p. pr. & 

[A-S. breovan, O. H. Ger. priu- 
wan, M. H. Ger. briuwen, N. H, Ger. brduen, 
breuen, brewen, brauen; D. brouwen, Icel. brugga, 
Sw. brygga, Dan. brygge, allied to Lat, frigere, Gr. 
ppoyew, to roast, fry, broil.] 

1. To boil or seethe. 


ar BRICK 


2. To prepare, as a liquor, from malt and hops, or 
from other materials, by steeping, boiling, and fer- 
mentation. ‘‘She brews good ale.’”? Shak. 

3. To prepare by boiling, mingling, &c, 

Go, brew me a pottle of sack finely. Shak. 

4. To foment or prepare, as by brewing; to con- 
trive; to plot; as, to brew mischief, 

Hence with thy brewed enchantments, foul deceiver! Milton. | 
Brew (bry), v.7. 1. To perform the business of 
brewing or making beer, 
I... wash, wring, brew, bake, scour. Shak. 

2. To be in a state of .preparation; to be mixing, 
Jorming, or gathering; as, a storm brews in the 
west. 


There is some ill a brewing toward my rest. Shak. 
Brew (bry), 2. The mixture formed by brewing; 
that which is brewed. [Obs.] Bacon. 


Brew/age (bry/-), n. Malt liquor; drink brewed; 
mixture. ‘Some well-spiced brewage.” Milton. 
“A rich brewage, made of the best Spanish wine.” 
Macaulay. 

Brewer (bry/er), 2. One whose occupation is to 
prepare malt liquors; one who brews. 

Brew/er-y, n. A brew-house; the house and appa- 
ratus where brewing is carried on. 

Brew/-house (bry/-), ». [brew and house.] A 
brewery; a house appropriated to brewing. 

Brew/ing (bry/ing), n. 1. The act or process of 
preparing liquors from malt and hops, &c, 

2. The quantity brewed at once. 

A brewing of new beer, set by old beer, maketh it work 
again. Bacon. 

3. Amixing together. [Obs.] 

I am not able to avouch any thing for certainty, such a 
brewing and sophistication of them they make. flolland. 
_ &. (Waut.) A collection of black clouds portend- 
ing a storm, 

Brew/is (bry/is), m. [O. Eng., also browwys, brow- 
esse, brewet, A-S. briw, es, broth, frumenty, O. H. 
Ger. pri, prio, M. H. Ger. bri, brie, N. H. Ger. brei, 
pottage; from A-S. breovan, Eng. brew. ] 

1. Broth or pottage. [Obs.] 

What an ocean of brewis shallIswimin! Beau. § Fl. 

Let them of their Bonner’s “ beef” and “ broth” make 
what brewis they please for their credulous guests. Bp. Hall. 

2. Bread soaked in gravy, or prepared in water 
and butter, 

Bre-zil’ine,n. [Fr. See BrAziu.] The coloring 
matter of Brazil-wood. Graham. 

Bri-a/re-an, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, Bri- 
areus, a giant with a hundred hands; hence, hun- 
dred-handed. 

Bribe, n. [Fr. bribe, Prov. Fr. brife, a hunch of 
bread, scrap, leavings of meals (that are generally 
given to a beggar), L. Lat. briba, scrap of bread, 
O. Fr. briber, brifer, to eat gluttonously, to beg; 
Cf. W. briw, fragment, bara briw, broken bread, 
Armor. breva, brevi, to break. ] 

1. A price, reward, gift, or favor bestowed or 
promised with a view to pervert the judgment or 
corrupt the conduct of a judge, witness, or other 
person. 

Undue reward for any thing against justice is a bribe. Hobart. 

To receive presents, or a bribe, was punished in a judge by 
death. Prescott, 

2. That which seduces; seduction; allurement. 

Not the bribes of sordid wealth can seduce to leave these 
ever-blooming sweets. Akenside. 

Bribe, v.t. [imp.& p. p. BRIBED; p. pr. & vb. n 
BRIBING. | 

1. To give or promise a reward or consideration 
to, with a view to pervert the judgment or corrupt 
the conduct; to hire for bad purposes; to pur- 
chase the decision or testimony of, or the perform- 
ance of some act by, that is contrary to known 
truth, justice, or rectitude. 

Neither is he worthy who brives a man to vote against his 
conscience. EF, W. Robertson. 

2. To gain by a bribe. 

Bribe, v.i. To give a bribe to a person; to pervert 
his judgment or corrupt his action by some gift or 
promise, 

An attempt to bribe, though unsuccessful, has been holden 
to be criminal, and the offender may be indicted. Bowvier. 

Bribe/less, a. Incapable of being bribed; not 
bribed; free from bribes. 

From thence to heaven’s bribeless hall. Raleigh. 

Bribe’-pain/der, n. [bribe and pander.] One who 
procures bribes. [Obs.]} Burke. 

Brib/er, 2. One who bribes, or pays for corrupt 
practices; that which bribes. 

His service... were a sufficient briber for his life. Shak. 

Brib/er-y, n. The act or practice of bribing, or of 
giving or taking rewards for corrupt practices. 

Brib’er-y-dath, n. An oath taken by a_ person 
that he has not been bribed as to voting. [Hng.] 

Bribe/-wor' thy (-wiir/thy), a. [bribe and worthy.] 
Wortlr bribing to obtain. Mason. 

Brick, m [Fr. brique, It. bricco, L. Lat. brica, 
either from A-S. brice, a breaking, fragment, Prov. 
Fr. brique, piece, brique de pain, equiv. to A-S. 
hldfes brice; or, better, from Armor. prick, clayey, 
pri, clay, Corn. bri, clay, W. pridd, mold, earth, 
pridd-faen, brick.] 

j. A hard body composed chiefly of clay and 
sand, tempered together with water, molded into 
regular forms, usually rectangular, dried in the sun, 
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and burnt in a kiln, or in a heap or stack called a 
clamp. 

The Assyrians appear to have made much less use of 
bricks baked in the furnace than the Babylonians. Layard. 

2. Bricks collectively, as designating that kind of 
material; as, a load of brick ; a thousand of brick. 

Some of Palladio’s finest examples are of brick. Weatle. 

8. A good fellow; a merry person; as, yowre a 
brick. [Low.] ‘‘ He’s a dear little brick.” Thackeray. 

A brick in his hat, used of a person intoxicated. 

Brick, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BRICKED (brikt); p. pr. & 
vb. nN. BRICKING. | 

1. To lay or pave with bricks. 

2. To imitate or counterfeit a brick wall on, as on 
plaster, by smearing it with red ocher, and making 
the joints with an edge-tool, filling them with fine 
plaster. 

To brick up, to fill up with brick. 

Brick/bat, n. [brick and bat.] A piece or frag- 
ment of a brick. See Bat, No. 4. 

Every one of these wedges [of silver] were of the fashion 

and bigness of a brickbat. Hackluyt. 
Brick’-elay, n. [brick and clay.] Clay suitable 
for, or used in, making bricks. 

Brick’-dtist, ». Dust of pounded bricks. 
Brick/’-tarth (-@rth), n. Clay or earth suitable for, 
or used in making, bricks. ! 
Brick/’-kiln (-kil), n. A kiln, or furnace, in which 

bricks are baked or burnt, ora pile of bricks, laid 
loose, with arches underneath to receive the wood 
or fuel for burning them, 
Brick’-laiy/er, n. [brick and lay.] One whose oc- 
cupation is to build with bricks; a mason. 
Brick’-lay/ing, n. The art of building with bricks, 
or of uniting them by cement or mortar into various 
forms; the act or occupation of laying bricks. 
Brick/le (brik/l), a. ([Scot. bruckle, brukyl, bro- 
kyll, broklie, Ger. brechlich, from A-S. brecan, Eng. 
break, Ger. brechen. Cf. BRITTLE.] Brittle; easily 
broken. [Obs.] ‘‘Brickle earthen pots.” 7. More. 
Brick’le-ness, n. Brittleness. [Obs.] 
Brick’/-mak/er, n. [brick and make.] One who 
makes bricks, or whose occupation is to make bricks. 
Brick’-n6g’/sging,n. Brick work carried up and 
filled in between timber framing. Tomlinson. 
Brick’-téa,n. <A preparation of tea-leaves made 
by saturating the fresh leaves with fat, or with an 
alkaline solution, and pressing them into large cakes 
like tiles, It is used throughout Thibet and Mongo- 
lia. S. W. Williams. 
Brick’-trim/mer, 7. (Arch.) <A brick arch abut- 
ting against a wooden trimmer in front of a fire- 
place to guard against accidents by fire. 
Brick’-trow’el, n. A mason’s tool, with a thin, 
pointed blade of tempered steel, for taking up and 
spreading mortar, and also for cutting bricks by a 
blow with the edge to any required size. 
Brick’-work (-wirk), n. <A structure of bricks. 

Niches in brick-work form the most difficult part of the 

bricklayer’s art. Tomlinson. 
Brick’y, a. Full of bricks, or formed of bricks. 
[ Obs. or rare.] Spenser, 

Brick’-yird,n. A place where bricks are made. 
Bri-edle’,». [Fr.] (J/il.) Men’s harness for drag- 
ging guns where horses can not be used. Scott. 
Brid/al, a. [From bride, q. y.] Belonging to a 

k bride, orto a wedding; nuptial; connubial. 
' Brid/al, n. The nuptial festival ; marriage, 
Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky. Herbert. 
Brid/al-ty, n. Celebration of the nuptial feast. 
[ Obs.] B, Jonson. 
Bride, n. [A-S. bryd, O. Fries. breid, O. Sax. brad, 
D. bruid, Goth. bruths, Icel. bradhr, Sw. & Dan. 
brud, O. H. Ger. priit, proat, bruot, M. H. Ger. 
brat, N. H. Ger. braut; Armor. pried, spouse, W- 
priawd, amarried person, Skr. praudha, bride. Cf. 
Skr. pri, to love.] 
1. A woman recently married. 
2. A woman espoused, or contracted to be married, 
Ilias by his own experience tried 

How much the wife is dearer than the bride. Lyttleton. 
Bride, v. t. To make a bride of. [Obs.] Beau. § Fi. 

To bride tt, to assume the character of a bride; to play 
the bride. 

Bride’-ale,n. [bride and ale.] <A rustic wedding 
feast. See ALE, ; 

The man that’s bid to bride-ale, if he ha’ cake, 

And drink enough, he need not fear his stake. ZB. Jonson. 
Bride’-béd, n. [bride and bed.] The marriage bed. 
Bride/-eake, n. [bride and cake.] The cake which 

is made for the guests at a wedding. 
Bride/-cham/ber, n. The nuptial apartment. 
Bride/groom,n. [Originally and properly bride- 
gam, rom A-S. brydguma, O. Sax. briidigomo, D. 
ruidegom, bruigom, Icel. braidgumi, Sw. brud- 
gumme, Dan, brudgom, O. H. Ger. priitigomo, M. 
H. Ger. briutegome, briidegame, N. H. Ger. briiuti- 
gam. The second part of the word is the A-S.& 
Goth. guma, Icel. gumi, O. H. Ger. gomo, Lat. ho- 
mo, a man, the letter » haying been inserted into 
this word, as well as into the simple groom, by way 
of corruption.] A man newly married, or about to 
be married, 
As are those dulcet sounds in break of day, 


‘That creep into the dreaming bridegroom’s ear, 


And summon him to marriage. Shak, 


Bride/-knSt, n. A knot of ribbons worn by the 
friends at a wedding. [0Obs.] 

Bride’-maid, jn. A woman who attends on a 

Brides/-maid, bride at her wedding. 

Bride’-man, 7.; pl. BRIDE/-MEN. } A man who 

Brides/-man, n.; pl. BRIDES/-MEN.} attends up- 
on a bridegroom and bride at their marriage. 
‘OMong brides-men and kinsmen.” W. Scott. 

Bride/-stake, n. A stake or post set in the ground 
to dance round. 

Divide the broad bride-cake 
Round about the bride-stake. B. Jonson. 

Bride/’well, n. A house of correction for the con- 
finement of disorderly persons ;—so called from a 
hospital built in 1553 near St. Bride’s or Bridget’s 
well, in London, which was subsequently turned 
into a workhouse. 

Bridge, n. Lacs. brycg, bricg, bryc, bric, brig, Fries. 
bregge, Icel. bryggja, bra, Sw. brygga, bro, Dan. 
brygge, broe, D. brug, O. H. Ger. prucch@, M.& N. 
H. Ger, briicke.] 

1. A structure, usually of wood, stone, brick, or 
iron, erected over a river or other watercourse, or 
over a ravine, railroad, &c., to make a continuous 
roadway from one bank to the other. 

2. (Mus.) (a.) The small arch at right angles to 
the strings of aviolin, guitar, and the like, serving to 
raise them above the body of the instrument. (0.) 
In a harpsichord, or spinet, the flat ruler which is 
laid over the jacks, to prevent their leaping out of 
their sockets when the keys are in action. Moore. 

3. (Gun.) The two pieces of timber which go be- 
tween the two transoms of a gun-carriage. [Not 
used in the U.S. service.] 

Bridge of a steamer (Naut.), a narrow platform across 
the deck, connecting the wheel-houses. It serves also to 
brace the wheel-houses to each other. Ogilvie. — Bridge 
of the nose, the upper, bony part of the nose. — Bridge- 
train, a train of carriages for transporting the materials 
for a temporary military bridge. — Drawbridge, a bridge 
so constructed that a part of it may be temporarily re- 
moved, or drawn aside, to allow the passage of vessels; 
called also a swing-bridge, or bascule-bridge, when the 
part which opens turns laterally on a center or end pivot. 
— Flying bridge, a temporary bridge made of pontoons, 
boats, casks, or the like, as occasion requires, for the pas- 
sage of armies; also, a floating structure connected by a 
cable with an anchor or pier up stream, and made to pass 
from bank to bank by the action of the current or other 
means. — Girder-bridge, or truss-bridge, a bridge made 
of girders, or trusses, in distinction from simple arches 
and suspension and floating bridges. — Lattice-bridge, a 
bridge made of one or more lattice-girders. — Skew bridge, 
a bridge built obliquely from bank to bank, as sometimes 
required in railway engineering. — Suspension bridge, 
a floor or truss suspended from two or more wire-cables, 
rods, or chains, which are stretched from bank to bank, 
or between piers, in the form of an inverted arch, and 
supported at the extremities by towers or obelisks.— 
Trestle-bridge, a bridge formed of a series of short simple- 
girders resting ,on trestles.— Tubular bridge, a single 
large tube or hollow girder, or a series of them, formed of 
wrought iron plates, and stretching from abutment to 
abutment, or from pier to pier, with the roadway in the 
interior—a construction devised by Robert Stephenson 
in 1845, and since exemplified on a large scale in the 
Britannia bridge over the Menai Straits, and the Victoria 
bridge at Montreal, C. W. 

Bridge, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BRIDGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BRIDGING. | 

1. To build a bridge or bridges over; as, to bridge 
a river. 

Their simple engincering bridged with felled trees the 
streams which could not be forded. Palfrey, 

2. To erect bridges on; to make a passage by a 
bridge or bridges. Milton. 

Bridge’-bodard, n. (Arch.) A board on which the 
ends of the steps of wooden stairs are fastened. 

Bridge/-héad (-htéd), n. <A fortification covering 
the extremity of a bridge nearest the enemy. [Fr. 
téte du pont.) 

Bridge/’less, a. Having no bridge. 

Bridg/ing-joist, 
n. (CArch.) (a.) A 
joist sustained by 
transverse beams 
below; —called al- 
so a binding-joist. 
(b.) A joist nailed 
or fixed to the floor- 
ing boards. Weale. 

Bridg/y, a. Full of 
bridges. ed 

Sherwood. 

Bri/dle, n._ [A-S. 
bridel, O. H. Ger. 
britil, brittil, prid- 
dil, D. breidel, O. 
Fr. bridel, N. Fr. 





Bridging-joists. 
a, flooring; 2, girder; c, ec, bridging- 
joists; d, d, ceiling; c, e, straps. 
bride, It. predello, Pr., Sp., & Pg. brida.] 
1. An instrument with which a horse is goy- 
erned and restrained, consisting of a head-stall, a 
bit, and reins, with other appendages, according to 


its particular form and uses. 

2. A restraint; a curb; a check. Watts. 

3. (Gun.) The piece in the interior of a gun-lock, 
which covers and holds in place the tumbler and 
sear, being itself held by the screws on which they 
turn. See Lock. 

4. (Naut.) A short piece of cable, attached to a 
swivel on a chain, laid in a harbor, and the upper 
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end drawn into a ship and secured to the bitts. The 
use is to enable aship, when moored, to veer with 
the wind and tide. ' 

Bouline bridles, short legs or pieces of rope, running 
through iron thimbles, by which the bowline attaches to 
different places on the leech or edge of a large sail. 

Syn.—A check; restraint. 

Bri/dle, v.t. [imp.&p.p.BRIDLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BRIDLING. | 5 
1. To put a bridle upon; as, to bridleahorse. |}, 

He bridled her mouth with a silk-weed twist. Drake. 

2. To restrain, guide, or govern; to check, curb, ’ 
or control; as, to bridle the passions. ‘To bridle 
amuse.” _ Pope. 


Savoy and Nice, the keys of Italy, and the citadel in her 
hands to bridle Switzerland, are in that consolidation. Burke. « 


Bridle the excursions of youth. Dwight. \ 
Syn.—To check; restrain; curb; govern; control; 
repress; master; subdue. 

Bri’dle, v.7. To hold up the head, and draw in the 
chin, as an expression of pride, scorn, or resent- 
ment ;—often with wp, 

By her aang up I perecived she expected to be treated 
hereafter not as Jenny Distaff, but Mrs. Tranquillus. Tatler. 


eee | Backward flings 
His bridling neck between his towering wings. Wordsworth. 


Bri/dle-hand, 7». The hand which holds the bri- 
dle in riding on horseback. 


Bri/dle=pith, )m. A path for travelers on horse- 
Bri/dle-way, back. Bancroft. 


Bri/dle-port, . (Naut,) A port-hole or opening 
in the foremost part of a ship for getting out haw- 
sers, &c. 

Bri/dler,. One who bridles; one who restrains 
and governs. Milton. 

Bri-ddon’,n. [Fr.bridon, from bride. See BRIDLE. ] 
(Mil.) The snaffle and rein of a military bridle, 
which acts independently of the bit, at the pleas- 
ure of the rider. Campbell. — 

Briéf (breef), a. [Fr. brief, bref, Pr. breu, It., Sp., 
& Pg. breve, Lat. brevis, short. 

1. Short in duration ; lasting but little time. 
“ How brief the life of man!” Shak. ‘Brief res- 
pite from the miseries and desolations of war.” 
Porteus. 

2. Short in expression; using few words; con- 
cise. ‘‘ List a brief tale.” Shak. ‘Brief, senten- 
tious precepts.” Milton. 

3. Rife; common; prevalent. ‘‘A thousand busi- 
nesses are brief in hand.” Shak. [A provincialism 
in England and in some parts of the U.8. Bartlett.] 

Briéf, n. 1. An epitome; a short or concise writing; 
a statement in few words. 

Bear this sealed brief 


With winged haste, to the lord mareshal. Shak. 
And she told me 
In a sweet, verbal brief. Shak. 


2. (Law.) (a.) An abridgment of a client’s case, 
me out for the instruction of counsel on a trial at 
aw. 

It was not without some reference to it that I perused many 
a brief. Sir J. Stephens. 

t=" In England, this is prepared by the attorney; in 
the United States, counsel generally make up their own 
briefs. This word is applied to a statement of the heads 
or points of a law argument. 
(0.) A writ summoning a man to answer to any 
action; or any precept of the king in writing, issu- 
ing from any court, whereby he commands a thing 
to be done. (c.) (Scots Law.) A writ issuing from 
the chancery, directed to any judge ordinary, com- 
manding and authorizing that judge to call a jury 
to inquire into the case, and upon their verdict to 
pronounce sentence. (d.) A letter patent, from 
proper authority, authorizing a collection or chari- 
table contribution of money in churches, for any 
public or private purpose. teng.] 

Bouvier. Burrill. Johnson, New Am. Cyc. 

Apostolical brief, a letter relating to public affairs dis- 
patched by the pope to a prince or other magistrate, or to 
a religious community. — Brief of title, an abridgment of 
all the deeds and other papers constituting the chain of 
title to any real estate. Bouvier. 

ter A brief is distinguished from a bull in being more 
concise, written on paper sealed with red wax, and im- 
pressed with the seal of the fisherman, or Peter, in a 
boat. A dullis more ample, written on parchment, and 
sealed with lead or green wax. 

8. (Mus.) A note or character of time. See BREVE. 

Briéf, v.¢. To make an abstract or abridgment of; 
as, to brief pleadings. Richardson. 

Briéf/less, a Having no brief; without clients; 
as, a bricfless barrister. 

Briéf/ly, adv. Conciscly; in few words. 

Briti/man,7. 1. One who makes a brief, 

2. A copyer of a manuscript. 

Briéf/mess,n. Shortness; conciseness in discourse 
or writing. 

Bri’er,n. [O. Eng. brere, breere, A-S. brar, brér, 
Ir. briar, prickle, thorn, brier, pin, Gael. preas 
bush, brier, W. prys, prysg.] [Written also briar.| 

1. A prickly plant or shrub. 
Save when aloft the subtle sunbeams shine 
On withered briers that o’er the crag recline. Wordsworth. 
2. (Bot.) The sweet-brier and the wild-brier, 
species of the rose. 

Bri/ered (bri/erd), a. Set with briers._ 

Bri/er-y,a. Full of briers; rough; thorny, 

Flies through the thorny brake and briery wood. Fawkes. 
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_ - Bri/er-y,n. <A place where briers grow. ee 
Brig, . <A bridge; as, Bothwell brig, [ Scot.] Scott, 
Brig, 7. [Abbrevia- 
tion of brigantine, 


q.v.] (Naut.) A ves- 
sel with two masts, 
square - rigged, or 

rigged nearly like a 

ship’s mainmast and 

foremast. The term, 
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however, is variously \ 
applied by the mari- ys | 

ners of different na- Weare 
tions, s =~ 


Hermaphrodite brig, 
a two masted vessel 
Square-rigged forward 
and schooner-rigged aft. Tolten. 
Bri-gade’,n. [Fr. brigade, Sp. & Pg. brigada, It. 
igata, troop, crew, brigade, properly and original- 
ly a contending troop, from O. Fr. brigue, It. briga, 
trouble, quarrel. See BriGcur.] (Mil.) A body of 
troops, whether cavalry, artillery, or infantry, ora 
mixed command, consisting of two or more regi- 
ments, under the command of a brigadier-general., 
‘Two or more brigades constitute a division, com- 
manded by a major-general; two or more divisions 
constitute an army corps, or corps Warmée, the 
largest body of troops in the organization of the 
United States army. 
Brigade inspector, an officer whose duty it is to inspect 
_ troops in companies before they are mustered into ser- 
. vice.— Brigade major, an officer who may be attached 
to a brigade to assist the brigadier in his duties. 
Bri-gade’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. BRIGADED; p. pr. & 
v).2. BRIGADING.] (J/Zil.) To form into a brigade, 
or into brigades. 
eon 5 én/er-al,n. [Fr., from brigade.] 
(Mi.) An officer in rank next above a colonel, 
and below a major-general. He commands a bri- 
gade; and this officer is sometimes called simply 


gadier. 

Brig’/and,n. ([N. Fr. brigand, O. Fr. brigand, bri- 
gant, L. Lat. brigans, a light-armed soldier, N. Fr. 
robber, W. brigant, summit, highlander, plunderer, 
brigantiad, highlander, depredator, from brig, top, 
summit, hill.] A lawless fellow who lives by plun- 
der, or who belongs to a band of robbers; a robber; 
a freebooter. 

- Giving them not a little the air of brigands or banditti. Jeffrey. 

Brig/and-age, n. [Fr. brigandage. See supra.] 
Theft; robbery; plunder. Warburton. 

Brig/an-dine,) 7. [Fr. brigandine, It. brigantina, 

Brig/an-tine, from O. Fr. brigand, L. Lat. bri- 
gans, a light-armed soldier. See BRIGAND.] A coat 
of mail, consisting of thin, jointed scales of plate, 
pliant and easy to the body. [Obs.] 

Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet, 
And brigandine of brass. Dilton. 
Furbish the spears and put on the brigandines. Jer. xlvi. 4. 
Brig/an-tine, n. [Fr. brigantin, It. brigantino, 


Sp. bergantin, originally a piratical vessel, See 
BRIGAND.] 
1. A piratical vessel. [Obds.] 


2. A kind of small brig. 
The consul obliged him to deliver up his fleet, and restore 
the ships, reserving only to himself two brigantines. Arbuthnot. 
Bright (brit), a. [A-S. beorht, bearht, berht, byrht, 
briht, bryht, O. Sax. berht, Goth. bairhts, Icel. biartr, 
O. Hi. Ger. berht, beraht, M. H. Ger. breht, shining, 
bright, N. H. Ger. pracht, brightness, splendor, 
M. H. Ger. brehen, to brighten, shine, Skr. bhradsh 
to shine, Goth. bairhtjan, ga-bairhtjan. Cf. Bert. | 
1. Shedding much light; shining; luminous; lu- 
cid; splendid; — opposed to dark. 
The sun was bright o’erhead. Longfellow. 
The earth was dark, but the heavens were bright. Drake. 
2. Transmitting light; clear; transparent. 
From the brightest wines 
He’d turn abhorrent. Thomson. 
3. Having qualities that render conspicuous or 
attractive, or that affect the mind as light does the 


eye; as, bright beauty. ‘Bright fame.” Shak. 
Pluck bright honor from the pale-faced moon. Shak. 
And, partly that bright names will hallow song. Byron. 


4. Having a clear, quick intellect; sparkling with 
wit; shedding cheerfulness and joy around. 

Be bright and jovial ’mong your guests. Shak. 

5. Manifest to the mind, as light to the eyes; 
clear; evident. 

Hie must not proceed too swiftly, that he may with more 
ease, and brighter evidence, and with surer success, draw the 
learner on. Watts. 

Syn.—Shining; splendid; luminous; brilliant; re- 
splendent; effulgent; refulgent; radiant; sparkling; glit- 
tering; lucid; beamy; clear; transparent; translucent; 
limpid. 

Bright/en (bri/tn), v. ¢.  [imp. & p. p. BRIGHT- 
ENED; p. pr. & vb. N. BRIGHTENING. | 
1. To make bright or brighter; to make to shine; 
to inerease the luster of. 
The purple morning, rising with the year, 
Salutes the spring, as her celestial eyed / 
Adorn the world, and brighten up the skies. Dryden. 
2. To make illustrious, or more distinguished ; to 


add luster to. ‘To brighten a character.” Swift. 
There were two honors lost, yours and your son’s; 
or yours, —may heavenly glory brighten it. Shak. 
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3. To improve or relieve by dispelling gloom 
or removing that which obscures and darkens; to 
shed light upon; to make cheerful; as, to brighten 
prospects. 

An ecstasy, which mothers only feel, 

Plays round my heart and brightens all my sorrow. Philips. 

4. To make acute or witty. Johnson. 

Bright/en (bri/tn), v.i. To grow bright, or more 
bright; to become less dark or gloomy; to clear up. 

And night shall brighten into day. Colton. 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past. Goldsmith. 

Bright/-hir/nessed (-hiir/nest), a, Having glit- 
tering armor. Milton. 

Bright/-hiied (-htd), @. Having a bright color, 

Bright/ly, adv. Splendidly; with luster. 

Bright/ness, n. [A-S. beorhtnes. See BRicur.] 

1. The quality of being bright; splendor; luster; 
brilliancy. 

A sudden brightness in his face appeared. Crabbe. 

2. Acuteness, applied to the faculties; sharpness 
of wit. ‘The brightness of his parts... distin- 
guished him.” Prior. 

yn.—Splendor ; luster; radiance ; resplendence ; 

brilliancy; effulgence; glory; clearness; transparency. 

Bright’s’ Dis-€éase’. (Med.) A granular disease 
of the cortical part of the kidneys, which causes the 
secretion of urine containing albumen, and of less 
specific gravity than natural, and which destroys by 
inducing other diseases ; — so called from being first 
described by Dr. Bright, of London. Dunglison. 

Bright/séme, a. Brilliant; bright. Marston. 

Bri-gose’, a. [L. Lat. brigosus, It. brigoso. See 
infra.| Contentious. [Obs.] Puller. 

Brigue (breeg), n. [Fr. brigue, It. & L. Lat. briga, 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. brega, trouble, strife, business. Cf. 
Ir. & Gael. bri, brigh, anger, power, energy, virtue. ] 
A cabal; intrigue ; faction ; contention ; strife; 
quarrel. [Obs.] Chaucer. Chesterfield. 

Brigue (breeg), v.i. [Fr. briguer, It. brigare, Pg. 
brigar, Sp. bregar. See supra.] To canvass; to 
solicit; to contend. Lope. Hurd. 

Brill, n. [Prov. Eng. pearl.] (Jchth.) A fish allied 
to the turbot (the Plewronectes rhombus), much es- 
teemed in England for food. [Written also priil.] 

HByril-lan'te (bril-lin‘te). [It.] (Jws.) In a gay, 
showy, and sparkling style. Moore. 

Brilliange, jn. [See BRILLIANT.] Splendor; 

BrillVian-¢y, glitter; great brightness, whether 
in a literal or tropical sense. 

With many readers brilliancy of style passes for affluence 
of thought. Longfellow. 

Brilliant (bril/yant), a. [Fr. brillant, p. pr. of 
briller, to shine or sparkle, Pr. & Sp. brillar, It. 
brillare, from Lat. beryllus, a precious stone of sea- 
green color, Prov. It. brill. See BERYL.] 

1. Sparkling with luster; glittering; as, a brill- 
tant star. 

2. Distinguished by qualities which excite admi- 
ration; splendid; shining; as, brilliant talents. 

Washington was more solicitous to avoid fatal mistakes 
than to perform brilliant exploits. Ames. 

Syn.—Sce SHINING. 

Brilliant, n. A diamond of the finest cut, formed 
into facets, so as to reflect and refract the light, by 
which itis rendered more glittering. It has at the 
middle, or top, a principal face, called the table, 
which is surrounded by a number of sloping facets; 
below it has a small face parallel to the table, con- 
nected by elongated facets with the edge of the 
upper part. Itis thus distinguished from the rose 
diamond, which is entirely covered with facets on 
the surface, and is flat below. 

This snuff-box— on the hinge see brilliants shine. Pope. 
Brilliant-ly, adv. Splendidly. Warton. 
BrilViant-ness, n. Brilliancy; splendor; glitter. 
Brills, n. pl. [Cf. Ger. brille, spectacles, D. brit, 

from Lat. beryllus. See BRILLIANT.) The hair on 
the eyelids of a horse. 

Brim,n. [A-S. brymme, bremme, Sw. briim, Dan. 
brime, Icel. brim and barmr, Ger. brame, briime. 
Cf. BERME. ] 

1. The rim, or border, of any vessel or other 
thing; the upper edge. 

Saw I that insect on this goblet’s brim, 
I would remove it with an anxious pity. Coleridge. 

2. The edge or margin, as of a fountain, or of the 
water contained in it; the brink; border. 

The feet of the priests that bare the ark were dipped in the 
brim of the water. Josh. iii. 15. 

Brim,-a. [A-8. bryme, bréme, renowned, famous, 
bréman, to celebrate.] Public; well-known; cele- 


brated. [Obs.] Warner. 
Brim, a. Severe; horrid; fierce. [Obs.] See BREME. 
Baleful shrieks of ghosts are heard most brim. Sackville. 


Yet brim we heard the noise and armor sound. Phaer, 
Brim, v.¢. To fill to the brim, upper edge, or top, 
And as I brimmed the bowl I thought on thee. Tennyson. 
Brim, v.i. To be full to the brim, 
And in the rind, . 
Still as they thirsted, scoop the brimming stream. AJiilton. 
Brim/ful, a. Fullto the top; completely full. 
Before the world or any part of it had being, God was brim- 
Jul of glory. Bp. Beveridge. 
Brim/ful-ness, 7. Fullness to the top. _[0bs.] 
Brim/less, a. Having no brim; as, brinless caps. 
Brimmed (brimd), p. a. Having a brim ;— usually 
in composition. ‘‘ Broad-brimmed hat.” Spectator. 
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Brim/mer, ». 1. A bowl! full to the top. 
2. A hat, from the breadth of its brim. pee! 
“ Now takes his brimmer off.’ rome. 

Briimn/’/ming, a. Full to the top or brim. 

Brim/stone, n. [O. Eng. brynston, brendston, 
from A-S. bryne, a burning, fire, brinnan, byrnan, 
to burn, and stone. See BRAND and Burn.] Sul- 
phur; a hard, brittle substance, of a lemon-yellow 
color, negatively electric by heat and friction. It is 
found in the neighborhood of volcanoes, and is an 
ingredient in a variety of minerals and ores. Dana. 

Brim/stone, a. Made of, or pertaining to, brim- 
stone; as, brimstone matches. 

From his brimstone bed at break of day 
A-walking the devil has gone. Coleridge. 

Brim/ston-y, a. Full of brimstone, or containing 
it; resembling brimstone; sulphurous. B. Jonson. 

Brin/’/ded, a. _ [Equiv. to Proy. Eng. branded, a 
mixture of red and black. Cf. brand and brann- 
ed, and A-S, brinnan, byrnan, beornan, to burn.] 
Having different colors; variegated; streaked. 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed. Shak. 

Brin/dle, n. [A dim. form of brind, the root of 
brinded.| The state of being brinded; spottedness, 

Brin/dled (brin/did), a. [A dim. form of brinded, 
See supra.] Spotted; variegated with spots of dif- 
ferent colors. 

With the brindled lion played. Churehill. 

Brine, 7. [A-S. bryne, a burning, salt liquor, brine, 
from brinnan, byrnan, to burn. } 

1. Water saturated or strongly impregnated with 
salt. 

2. The ocean or sea. 

Lashed into foam, the fierce, conflicting brine 

Seems o'er a thousand raging waves to 7 

3. Tears, so called from their saltness. 

What a deal of brine 
Hath washed thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline! Shak, 

Leach brine, brine which drops from corned salt in 
drying, which is preserved to be boiled again. 

Brine, v.¢. 1. To steep in brine. 

2. To mix salt with; a8, to brine hay. 

Brine/-pan,7. <A pit of salt water, where, by the 
action of the sun, salt is formed by crystallization. 

BGrine/-pit, n. <A salt spring or well, from which 
water is taken to be boiled or evaporated for making 
salt. 

Brine/-piimp, n. (Marine Engin.) A pump for 
changing the water in the boilers, so as to prevent 
the salt water from reaching an inconvenient degree 
of saturation. 

Brine/spring,n. <A spring of salt water. 

Bring, v. t. [imp.& p. p. BROUGHT; p. pr. & vb. 
N. BRINGING.| [A-S. bringan, O. Hl. Ger. bringan, 
prinkan, N. Hf. Ger. bringen, Goth. briggan, bring- 
gan, O. Sax. brengian, D. brengen, Fries. brenga, 
branga, brensza. The Sw. bringa and Dan. bringe 
are new and taken from German. | 

1. To convey to a person or thing; to bear from 
amore distant to a nearer place; to fetch. 

And as she was going to fetch it, he called to her, and said, 
Bring me, I pray thee, a morsel of bread. 1 Kings xvii. 11, 

To France shall we convey you safe, 
And bring you back. Shak. 

2. To make to come; to cause the accession or 
obtaining of; to procure; to draw in, 

There is nothing will bring you more honor... than to do 
what right in justice you may. Bacon. 

3. To induce; to draw; to lead; to guide; to 
prevail on; to influence. 

It seems so preposterous a thing... that they do not easily 
bring themselves to it. Locke. 

The nature of the things... would not suffer him to think 
otherwise, how, or whensoever, he is brought to reflect on 
them. Locke, 

4. To convey; to move; to carry or conduct. 

In distillation, the water... brings over with it some part 
of the oil of vitriol. Newton. 

To bring about, to bring to pass; to effect; to accom- 
plish.—TZo bring back, to recall. —To bring down, to cause 
to come down; to humble or abase; as, to bring down 
high looks. — To bring forth, to produce, as young or 
fruit; to bring to light; to make manifest.— Zo bring 
Jorward, to cause to advance; to produce to view. — Zo 
bring tn, to introduce; to collect, as things dispersed; to 
reduce within limits; to produce, as income; to induce to 
join. — Yo bring off, to bear or convey away; to procure 
to be acquitted; to clear from condemnation; to cause to 
escape. — To bring on, to cause to begin; as, to bring on 
an action; to originate or cause to exist; as, to bring on 
a disease.— To bring out, to expose; to detect; to bring 
to light from concealment. —7o bring over, to bear across ; 
as, to bring over dispatches; to bring over passengers in 
aboat. Also, to convert by persuasion or other means; 
to draw to a new party; to cause to change sides, or an 
opinion. — Zo bring to, to resuscitate; to bring back to 
consciousness or life; as, to bring to a fainting person. — 
To bring under, to subdue; to repress; to restrain; to 
reduce to obedience; to bring beneath any thing. — Zo 
bring up, to nurse; to educate; to instruct; to rear; 
to raise.— To bring to (Naut.), to check the course of, 
as aship, by arranging the sails in such a manner that 
they shall counteract each other, and keep her nearly 
stationary: she is then said to die to. Used also in apply- 
ing a rope to the capstan. — Zo bring by the lee, to incline 
so rapidly to leeward of the course, when a ship sails 
large, as to bring the lee-side suddenly to the windward, 
and, by laying the sails aback, expose her to the danger 
of oversetting. 

Bring/er, x. One who brings or conveys to. 

Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office. 


Thomson. 


Shak. 
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Brin /ish, a, [From brine.] Like brine; salt; some- 
what salt; saltish, ‘‘Brinish tears.” Shak. 

Brin/ish-ness, n. Saltness; the quality of being 
saltish. 

Brink (82),”. [Dan. & Sw. brink, declivity, hill, L. 
Ger. brink, a grassy hill, Icel. brings, hillock, W. 
bryn, hill, bryncyn, hillock.) The edge, margin, or 
border of a steep place, as of a precipice; the bank 
of a river or pit; verge; border. ‘‘The plashy 
brink of weedy lake.” Bryant. ‘The brink of 
vice.” Porteus. ‘The brink of ruin.” Burke. 

Brin/y, a. [From brine.] Pertaining to brine, or to 
the sea; partaking of the nature of brine; salt; as, 
a briny taste; the briny flood. ; - 

Bri/omy,7. See Bryony. ‘“‘Driony vine and ivy 
wreath.” Tennyson. 

Brisk, a. [W. brysg, from brys, haste, quick, hasty, 
Tr. & Gael. briosg, quick, lively, a start, leap, jerk, 
brisg, brisc, nimble. quick. ] 

1. Full of liveliness and activity; characterized 
by quickness of motion or action; — applied to any 
kind of action, as to the sprightliness of animals or 
men, 

Cheerly, boys; be brisk a while. Shak 
Brisk toil alternating with ready ease. Wordsworth. 

2.. Full of spirit or life; effervescing, as liquors, 

Brisk fire, one burning witb a quick, free action. — 
Brisk fire of infantry, a quick and rapid discharge of 
fire-arms. 

Syn.— Active; lively; agile; alert; nimble; quick; 
sprightly; prompt; vivacious; gay. 

Brisk, v.¢. To make lively; to enliven; to animate, 

To brisk wp, to cheer; to animate; to grow lively or 
cheerful; to become brisk. 

Brisk, v.i. To come up with life and speed; to take 
an erect or bold attitude. Johnson. 

Brisk/et, n. [W. brysced, the breast of a slain an- 
imal, brisket, Corn. vrys, breast, Armor. brush, 

’ bruched, the front of the chest, Gael, brisgein, the 
cartilaginous part of a bone, Fr. brichet, bréchet, 
breast-bone.] The breast of an animal; or that part 
of the breast that lies next to the ribs, 

SBrisk/ly, adv. With life and spirit; actively; vig- 
orously. 

Brisk/’/ness, 7. Liveliness; vigor in action; quick- 
ness; gayety; vivacity; effervescence of liquors. 
Bristle (bris/), n. oe bristl and byrst, D. bor- 
stel, Icel. burst, Sw. borst, O. H. Ger. porst, M. H. 

Ger. borst, N. H. Ger. borste.] 

1. A short, stiff, coarse hair, as of swine or other 
animals. 

2. (Bot.) A species of pubescence on plants, in 
form of a stiff, roundish hair, Gray. 

Bris/tle, v.¢t. [imp. & p.p. BRISTLED; p. pr. & vb. 
2, BRISTLING. } 
1. To erect the bristles of; —sometimes with wp. 
Now for the bare-picked bone of majesty 
Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest. 
Boy, bristle thy courage up. 
2. To fix a bristle to; as, to bristle a thread. 
Johnson. 
Bris/tle, v. i. 1. To rise or stand erect, like bristles. 
His hair did bristle on his head. W. Scott. 

2. To present an appearance as of bristles; to 
have standing thick and erect, like bristles. 

The hill of La Haye Sainte bristling with ten_thousand 
bayonets. Thackeray. 

To bristle up, to show anger or defiance. 

Bris/tle-bear/ing, a, Having bristles. 
Bris/tle-point/ed, a. (Bot.) Terminating gradu- 
ally in a very fine, sharp point, as the leaves of many 
mosses. Lindley. 
Bris/tle-shaped (bris/l-shapt) @ Resembling a 
bristle in form, as a leaf, 
Bris/tli-mess,n. The state of having bristles. 
Bris/tly (bris/ly), a. Thick set with bristles, or with 
hairs resembling bristles; rough, ‘A bristly neck.” 
Thackeray. 
Bris’tol-board, n. <A kind of fine pasteboard, 
made with a smooth and sometimes glazed surface, 
Bris/tol-brick, n. A sort of brick used for clean- 
ing steel;—so called because originally manufac- 
tured at Bristol, England. 
Bris/tol-di/a-mond,)7. (Min.) Rock crystal, or 
Bris/tol-stone, crystals of quartz, found 
in arock near the city of Bristol, in England, and 
frequently used for ornamental purposes. 
Bri-sure’, n. (Yort.) Any part of a rampart or par- 
apet which deviates from the general direction. 
Brit, x. (Ichth.) A fish of the herring kind (Clupea 
minima), from one to four inches long, found, at 
some seasons, in immense numbers, on the eastern 
coast of New England. 
Bri-tan/ni-a,n. A metallic compound or alloy, con- 
sisting of 100 parts of block-tin, with 8 of antimony, 
2 of bismuth, and 2 of copper. 
Bri-tan/nie, a. [Lat. Britannicus, from Britannia, 
Great Britain.] Pertaining to Great Britain; British, 
Brite, v.%. To be or become over-ripe, as wheat, 
Bright, barley, or hops. [Prov. Eng.] 
British, a. [A-8. Brittisc, Bryttisc.] Pertaining 
to Great Britain or its inhabitants ; — sometimes re- 
stricted to the original inhabitants. 
Brit/ish-giim, ». A substance of a brownish col- 
or, and very soluble in cold water, formed by heat- 
ing dry starch at a temperature of about 600° Fahr. 
It corresponds, in its properties, with dextrine, and 


Shak. 
Shak, 
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is used, in solution, as a substitute for gum in stif- 
fening goods. i 
Brit/on, n. A native of Britain. 
Brit/on, a. [A-S. Brytene.] British, [Obs.] Spenser. 
Brit/tle (brit/tl), a. [From A-S. bryttan, breotan, to 
break, Icel. briota, Sw. bryta, Dan. bryde. Cf. 
BRICKLE.] Easily broken; apt to break; fragile; 
not tough or tenacious. 
Farewell, thou pretty, brittle piece 
Of fine-cut crystal. Cotton. 
Brit/tle-ly (109), adv. In a brittle manner. Sherwood. 
Brit/tle-ness, n. Aptness to break; fragility; want 
of tenacity. 
Britz/ska (bris/ka), n. 
Russ. britshka, Pol. 
ryczka, dim. of bryka, 
freight - wagon. ] EAS 
long carriage, with a | 
calash top, so con- == 
structed as to give 
space for reclining at 
night, when used on a journey. 
Brize,n. The gadfly. See BREEZE. Shak. 
Broach, n, [Fr. broche, spit, iron pin, spigot, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. broca, It. & L. Lat. brocca, O. & Prov. Fr. 
broc, It. brocco, tack, stud, splinter. Cf. Lat. bro- 
chus, brocchus, a projecting tooth, and W. proc, 
thrust, stab. See BRoocH.] 
1. A spit. [0ds.] 
And some failed not to take the child and bind it to abroach, 
and lay it to the fire to roast. Sir T. More. 
[Prov. Eng.) 





Britzska, 


2. An awl; a bodkin. 
3. (Mech.) (a.) A tool of steel, generally tapering, 
and of a polygonal form, with from four to eight 
cutting edges, for smoothing or enlarging holes in 
metal; sometimes made smooth or without edges, as 
for burnishing pivot-holes in watches. The broach 
for gun-barrels is commonly square and without ta- 
per. (b.) A straight tool with file teeth, made of 
stecl, to be pressed through irregular holes in metal, 
that can not be dressed by revolving tools. 
4. A spire; one of a number of small turrets or 
spires which surround a larger one. [Obs.] 
And with as high innumerous broaches. G. Tooke. 


5. A clasp or ornament used to fasten a garment; 
—so called from the pin by which it is stuck on. 
See BrRoocn. 

6. A rod of tough, pliant wood, sharpened at 
each end, used by thatchers to pierce and fix their 
work, and for other purposes. [ Prov. Zng.] Forbys. 

7. A projection growing sharp, like the end of a 
spit, on the head of a young stag, 

8. A candle rod. 

Broach, v.t. [imp.& p. p. BROACHED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. BROACHING.] [See supra. Cf. W. prociaw, proc- 
cio, to pierce, thrust, stab. ] 

1. To spit; to pierce as with a spit. 

Dll broach the tadpole on my rapier’s point. Shak. 

2. To tap; to pierce, as a cask, in order to draw 
the liquor; hence, to let out. 

He bravely broached his boiling, bloody breast 
With bloody, blamenitbindes 

3. To open for the first time, as stores. 

You shall want neither weapons, victuals, nor aid; I will 
open the old armories, I will broach my store, and will bring 
forth my stores. Inolles, 

4. Tomake public; to utter; to give out; to pub- 
lish first; to put forth; to cause to begin or break 
out. ‘To broach a quarrel.” Shak. ‘Those very 
opinions themselves had broached.” Swift. 

To broach to (Naut.), to incline suddenly to windward, 
so as to lay the sails aback, and expose the vessel to the 
danger of oversetting. 

Broaeh/er, n. 1. A spit; a broach. 

On five sharp broachers ranked, the roast they turned. Dryden. 

2. One who broaches, opens, or utters; a first 
publisher or promoter. ‘‘Some such broacher of 


Shak. 


heresy.” Atterbury. 
Broad (brawd), a [compar. BROADER; superl. 
BROADEST.] [A-S. brad, O. Sax. bréd, D. breed, 


Icel. breidhr, Sw. & Dan. bred, Ger. breit, Goth. 
braids.) 

1. Wide; extended in breadth, or from side to 
side. ‘A broad area.” Prescott. “Broad, gnarled 
arms.” Scott. 

2. Extended, in the sense of diffused; spread 
abroad; open. “Broad and open day.” Porteus. 

3. (Fig.) Extended; having a large measure of 
any thing or quality ;— applied to any subject, and 
retaining the literal idea more or less clearly, the 
precise meaning depending largely on the substan- 
tive. ‘A broad mixture of falsehood.” Locke. ‘‘In 
a broad, statesman-like, and masterly way.” Lverett. 

Broad as long, equal in either of two directions at right 
angles to each other: hence, the same one way as another. 
“It is as broad as long, whether they rise to others, or 
bring others down to them.” ZL’ £strange.— Broad com- 
pliment, one lacking in delicacy. — Broad mirth, coarse 
mirth. — Broad nonsense, obvious or gross nonsense. 

Syn.— Wide; large; ample; extensive; vast; com- 
prehensive; vulgar; coarse; obscene. 


Broad/-ax, )n. 1. A military weapon. [Obds.] 
Broad’-aixe, 2. An ax with a broad edge, for 


hewing timber. 

Broad/-bill, n. (Ornith.) A wild duck (Anas ma- 
rila), which appears in large numbers on the east- 
ern coast of the United States, in October. On the 
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Chesapeake, it is called black-head, and in Virginia 


raft-duck. Bartlett. 
Broad/-blown, a, Full blown. ed Shak. 
Broad/-brim, nn. 1. A particular kind of hat for 


men, like those worn by the members of the society 
of Friends. Simmonds. 

2. A member of the society of Friends; a Qua- 
ker. | Cotlog.] 

Broadeast, n. (Agric.) A casting or throwing 
seed from the hand for dispersion in sowing. 

Broad/east, adv. By scattering or throwing at 
large from the hand; as, to sow broadcast. 

Broad/east, a. _ 1. Cast or dispersed. upon the 
ground with the hand, as seed in sowing. 

2. Widely spread or diffused. : 

Broad Chifirch. (Zccl.) A portion of the church 
of England, comprising those who claim to hold 
a position, in respect to doctrine and fellowship, 
intermediate between the old High Church party 
and the modern Low Church or evangelical party; 
—a term of recent origin, which has been loosely 
applied to other bodies of men holding liberal or 
comprehensive views of Christian doctrine and fel- 
lowship. 

(= ‘‘ Side by side with these various shades of High 
and Low Church, another party of a different character 
has always existed in the church of England. It is called 
by different names : Moderate, Catholic, or Broad Church, 
by its friends; Latitudinarian or Indifferent, by its ene- 
mies. Its distinctive character is the desire of compre- 
hension. Its watchwords are charity and toleration.” 

3 Conybeare. 

Broad/eldth, n. A fine kind of woolen cloth for 

men’s garments, exceeding twenty-nine inches in 

width: all woolens of less width being known as 


narrow-cloths. Simmonds. 
Broad/en,v.i. To growbroad. ‘ The broadening 
sun appears.” Wordsworth. 
Broaden, v. a. To make broad; to render more 
broad or comprehensive. : 


Broad/-eyed (brawd/id), a. Having a wide view 
or survey. ‘‘Broad-eyed day.” Shak. 
Broad’/-gauge,n. A wide distance (usually six or 
seven feet) between the rails on a railway, in contra- 
distinction from the narrow gauge of four feet eight ~ 
inches and a half. Sinumonds. 
Broad/-hoérn. n. <A flat-boat on the Mississippi 
and other Western rivers. [Obs. and local, U.S. 
At Wheeling I embarked in a flat-bottomed family boat, 
technically called a broad-horn. W. Lrving. 
Broad/-hoérned (brawd/hérnd), a. Having wide- 
spread horns. Huloet. 
Broad/ish, a. Rather broad; moderately broad. 
Broad/-léaf, n. (Bot.) A tree found in Jamaica 
(the Terminalia latifolia), the wood of which is used 
for boards, scantling, shingles, &c.;— sometimes 
called the almond-tree, from the shape of its fruit. 
Broad/-léafed (brawdleeft), )@. Having broad 
Broad/-léaved (brawd/leevd), leaves. Keats. 
Broad/ly, adv. Ina broad manner. 
Broad/ness, n. Quality of being broad; breadth; 
extent from side to side; coarseness; grossness. 
Broad’-pén/nant, n. (Naut.) A square piece of 
bunting carried at the mast-head of a commodore’s 
vessel. Stmmonds. 
Broad/-piéce, n. A piece of gold coin broader 
than a guinea, Encyc. Brit. 
Broad/=séal, n. The great seal of England; the 
public seal of a country or state. 
Broad/-séal, v.¢t. To stamp with the broad seal; 
to make sure; to guarantee or warrant. [0bs.] 
Thy presence broad-seals our delights for pure. B, Jonson. 
Broad/side, n. 1. A discharge of all the guns on 
one side of a ship, above and below, at the same 
time. ‘ All his thunders roaring from his broad- 
sides.” ‘ Everett. 
2. (Naut.) The side of a ship above the water, 
from the bow to the quarter. Totten. 
3. (Print.) A sheet of paper containing one large 
page, or printed on one side only. Johnson, 
Broad/’-spréad (-spréd), a. Wide-spread. 
Broad/-spréad/ing, a. Spreading widely, 
Broad/sword (brawd/- 
sord),m. A sword with a 
broad blade and a cutting 
edge. 





Broadsword. 


T heard the broadsword’s deadly clang. W. Scott. 
Broad/-wise, adv. In the direction of the breadth. 
Bro-eade’,n. [Sp. brocado, It. broccato, Fr. brocart, 

from Pr. brocar, It. broccare, L. Lat. brocare, Fr. 
brocher, to prick, to figure (textile fabrics), to em- 
boss (linen), to stitch. See BroAcu.] Silk stuff, 
variegated with gold and silver, or raised and en- 
riched with flowers, foliage, and other ornaments; 
—also applied to other stuffs wrought and enriched 
in like manner, 
A gala suit of faded brocade. W. Irving. 
Bro-ead/ed, a. 1. Woven or worked, as brocade, 
with gold and silver. 
Brocaded flowers o’er the gay mantua shine. 
2. Dressed in brocade. 
Brd/ease, Jn. [See BROKE, BROKER. ] 
Bro/kage, 1. The trade or business of a broker; 
the transaction of commercial business, as buying 
and selling, for other men. 
2. The premium or commission of a broker; the 
gain or profit derived from transacting business for 
other men, as brokers. 


Gay, 
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 Brode/quin, 


BROCARD 


Brode/ard, n. [Perhaps from Brocardica, Brocar- 
_dicorum opus, a collection of ecclesiastical canons 
by Burkhard, Bishop of Worms, who was called by 
the Italians and French Brocard, Heyse.] An ele- 
mentary principle or maxim; a short, proverbial 
rule, in law, ethics, or metaphysics; a canon, 
The scholastic brocard, ‘ Nihil est in intellectu quod non 
prius fuit in sensu,” is the fundamental article in the creed of 
that school of philosophers who are called sensualists, Ferrier. 


The legal brocard, ‘ Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus,” is a 
rule not more applicable to other witnesses than to conscious- 
ness. Siv W. Hamilton. 


Brod'ea-tti, n. [Sp. brocatel, Fr. brocatelle, It. 

Bro’/ea-tétU'to,§ broccatello.} 

1. A kind of coarse brocade, or figured fabric, 
commonly made of silk and cotton, or sometimes of 
cotton only, used chiefly for tapestry, linings for 
carriages, &c. . Bescherelle. 

2. AN marble, clouded and veined with white, 
gray, yellow, and red colors, in which the yellow 
usually revails. It is also called Sienna marble, 
from its locality. Dana, 

Broe’eco-li, n. [It. broccoli, pl. of broccolo, sprout, 
cabbage sprout, dim. of brocco, splinter. See 
Broacu.] (Bot.) A variety of the common cab- 
bage (Brassica oleracea) resembling the cauliflower. 

Briceh/an-tite (49), n. [From Brochant de Villiers, 
a French mineralogist.] (JZin.) A basic sulphate of 
copper, occurring in emerald-green crystals, 

Broche,n. See BROACH, 

mre ¢ uve! (bro-shur’), n. [Fr., from brocher, to 
stitch. See BrocaprE.] <A printed and stitched 
work containing only a few leaves; a pamphlet. 

Brick, ». [A-8. broc, W., Corn., & Armor, broch, 
Tr. broc, brochd, brech, Gael. broc.]} 

1, A badger. See BADGER. 

Or with pretense of chasing thence the brock. B. Jonson. 

2. A brocket. See BROCKET. Bailey. 

Brodck/ish, a. Beastly; brutal. ‘Brockish peo. 

ale. 

Bréck/et, n. [Also pricket. See Brock, and ef. 
Fr. broquart, fallow deer a year old.] A red deer 
two years old; —sometimes written brock, 

Brode/kin, ) ». [Fr. brodequin, O. Fr. brossequin, 

Sp. borcegin, It. borzacchino, from 
O. D. broseken, brosekin, dim. of broos, buskin, 
probably from L. Lat. byrsa, leather, Gr. Bipoa, 
skin, hide, like D. deers, dawrs, boot, from leer, leder, 
leather. Cf. BusKin.] A buskin or half-boot. 

Brég, x. <A pointed steel instrument, fixed into a 
handle, used by joiners to make holes for nails in 
soft wood, Buchanan, 

Brd’/gan, or Bro-gin’, 7. A stout, coarse shoe. 

Brog’gle, v.i. [Dim. of Proy. Eng. brog, to catch 
eels with brogs or small sticks.] To fish for eels by 
troubling the water. pee) [ Prov. 4nd} Wright. 

rs ig ene (brog), n. [Ir. & Gael, brog, shoe, hoof, 

Cf. BREECHES. ] F 

1. A stout, coarse shoe, 

“ Clouted brogues,’ in Shakespeare, signifies shoes 
whose soles are studded with nails, or clouts. In the 
Highlands of Scotland, the brogue is made of horse-hide 
with the hair on. ‘The ancient brogue was made of raw 
or half-tanned leather, of one entire piece, and gathered 
‘round the foot by a thong.” Fosbroke. 

2. A corrupt dialect or manner of pronunciation. 

Or take, Hibernia, thy still ranker brogue. Lloyd. 

3. (pl.) A pair of breeches. [Obs.] Shenstone, 

Broid, v.¢. Tobraid. [Obs.] See BRAID. 

Broid/er, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BROIDERED; p. pr & 
vb. N. BROIDERING.] Fr, broder, Catalan brodar, 
Sp. & Pg. bordar, to embroider W. brodiaw, to em- 
pbroider, brwyd, broach, an embroidering frame, 
Armor. brouda, to prick, to embroider, broud, Ir. & 
Gael. brod, goad, prickle, O. Eng. brode, to sting, a 
kind of nail.) To adorn with figures of needle- 
work; to embroider. [Obs.] 

A robe, and a broidered coat, a miter, and a girdle. 
©. EXVili. 4, 
Broid/er-er, x, One who embroiders. [0Obs.] 
There mote he likewise see a ribald train 
Of dancers, broiderers, slaves of luxury. Wert. 

Broid/er-y, ». Embroidery; ornamental needle- 

work wrought upon cloth. [Obs.] See EMBROIDER. 
The golden broidery tender Milkah wove. Tickell. 

Broil, n. [O. Eng. broyle, browyl, to broil, broylery, 
tumult, Fr. browiller, to agitate, Pr. & Pg. brolhar, 
O. Sp. brollar, It. brogliare; broglio, noise, tumult, 
from O. Fr. broil, bruil, breuil, bruelle, Pr. bruelh, 
bruetha, Pg. brutha, It. bruolo, broglio, Ger. briil, 
briiel, breuel, bruwel, bruhel, briihl, thicket, brush- 
wood, a marshy place overgrown with bushes, L. 
Lat. brogilus, brugilus, broilus, broilum, brolius, 
brolium. Capitulare de Villis, cap. 46: “Zwcos nos- 
tros, quos vulgus brogilos vocat.”” Of Celtic origin: 
re brwg, covering, growth, brake, wood, brog, a 
swelling out, Armor, brag, brik, brake, heath, 

. heather. Cf. BRAKE.] A tumult; a noisy quarrel; 
contention; discord, either between individuals or 
in the state. 

I own that there is a haughtiness and fierceness in human 
nature which will cause innumerable broils, place men in what 
situation you please. Burke. 

Syn.—Feud; contention; fray; affray; tumult; al- 
tercation; dissension; discord. : 

Broil, v.t._ [imp. & p. p. BROILED; p. pr. & vb, n. 
BROILING.] [See supra.] To dress or cook by di- 
rect exposure to heat over coals, but more generally 
upon a gridiron over coals. 
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Broil, v.i. To be subjected to the action of heat, 
like meat over the fire; to be greatly heated, or to 
sweat with heat. 

Where have you been broiling ? Shak, 

Broiler, n. 1. One who excites broils; one who 
promotes quarrels, 

What doth he but turn broiler, ... make new libels against 
the church? Hammond, 
2. That which dresses by broiling; a gridiron. 

Bro/kage, 7. The same as BROCAGE; brokerage. 
We may not buy our clothes without their brokage. Culpepper. 

Broke, v.i. [Cf. Fr. brocanter, to buy, to deal in 
second-hand goods, to be a broker, Norm. Fr. brog- 
gour, broker, broggage, brokage, L. Lat. abbroca- 
mentum, abrocamentum, brokage, negotiation, O. 
Eng. abbrochment, L. Lat. abrocator, broker, nego- 
tiator, brocarius, broker; O. Eng. brogger, a bad- 
ger, who deals in corn, from brock, badger. In New 
English, a badger is also one who buys corn and yict- 
uals in one place, and sells them in another, because 
this animal carried away his store of corn and grain 
from the cornfields of the peasants; hence its name 
badger, q. v., corrupted from L. Lat. bladarius ; so 
that broker is probably derived from brock in the 
oe eae as badger, which means brock and 

roker. 

1. To transact business for another. [2are.] 

2. To act as go-between or procurer in love matters, 
We do want a certain necessary woman to broke between 


them, Cupid said. Fanshaw. 
And brokes with all that can in such a suit 
Corrupt the tender honor of a maid. Shak. 
Broke (20), imp. & p. p. of break. 
Bro/ken (bro/kn, 20),p.da. [From break.] 


1. Parted by violence; made into fragments, 
2, Made weak; infirm. 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 


Sat by his fire, and talked the night away. Goldsmith. 
3, Subdued; humbled; contrite. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit. Ps, li. 17. 


Broken number, a fraction. 
Brod/ken-bicked (bro/kn-bikt, 20, 108), a, 
1. Having a broken back. 
2. (Naut.) Hogged; so weakened in the frame as 


to droop at each end; — said of a ship. Totten. 
Bro/ken-bél/lied (bro/kn-bél/lid), a Having a 
ruptured belly. Sandys. 


Haying the spirits de- 
pressed or crushed by grief or despair. ‘‘ She left 
he husband almost broken-hearted,” Macaulay. 

Brd/ken-ly, adv. In a broken, interrupted man- 
ner; without a regular series. 

The pagans worship God...as it were brokenly and by 


Brod/ken-heiart/ed, a, 


piecemeal. Cudworth. 
Brd/ken-méat, n. Meat that has been cut up; 
fragments. Swift, 


Brod/ken-ness (109), m. 1. A state of being broken; 
unevenness. 

2. Contrition; as, brokenness of heart. 

Brd/ken-wind, n. (/ar.) A disease of the organs 
of respiration in horses, often accompanied with a 
preternatural enlargement of the lungs and heart, 
which disables them from bearing fatigue. White. 

Bro/ken-wind/ed, a. Having short breath or 
disordered respiration, as a horse, 

Bro/ker, n. [O. Eng. brocour, Norm. Fr, brog- 
gour, Fr. brocanteur. See BROKE. 

1. One who transacts business 
agent. 

2. (Law.) An agent employed to effect bargains 
and contracts, as a middle-man or negotiator, be- 
tween other persons, for a compensation commonly 
called brokerage. He takes no possession, as bro- 
ker, of the subject matter of the negotiation. He 
generally contracts in the names of those who em- 
ploy him, and not in his own. Russell, Story. 

3. A pimp or procurer. [O0s.] Shak. 

Broker, simply so called, one who sells or appraises 
household furniture distrained for rent. — Bill broker, one 
who buys and sells notes and bills of exchange. — Lz- 
change broker, one who buys and sells uncurrent money, 
and deals in exchanges relating to money. — /nswrance 
broker, one who is agent in procuring insurance on ves- 
sels, or against fire. — Merchandise broker, one who buys 
and sells goods.— Pawnbroker one who advances money 
at interest upon goods taken in pledge. — Real estate bro- 
ker, one who buys and sells lands, and obtains loans, &ce., 
upon mortgage. — Ship broker. one who deals in Duying 
and selling ships, procuring freight, &c.— Stock broker, 
one who deals in stocks of moneyed corporations and 
other securities. 

McCulloch. Wharton. Simmonds. New Am. Cyc. 

Brod/ker-age, n. 1. The business or employment 
of a broker; brocage. Burke. 

2. The fee, reward, or commission given or 
charged for transacting business as a broker; bro- 
cage. Anderson. 

Brd/ker-ly, a. Mean; servile. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 


bor another; an 


Bro/ker-y, n. The business of a broker. [Obs.] 
And with extorting, cozening, forfeiting, 
And tricks belonging unto brokery. Marlow. 


Brod/king, p.a. Transacting business as a broker; 
practiced by brokers; relating to brokerage, 
Redeem trom broking pawn the blemished crown. Shak. 
Bro/ma, nx. [Gr. Bpdpa, food, BiBpdcxew, to eat.] 
1, Aliment. Dunglison. 
2. A chocolate preparation from the seeds or 
beans of the cocoa, Simmonds. 





~BRONZY 


Bro/mal, 7. (Chem.) An oily, colorless fluid, ob- 
tained by the action of bromine on alcohol. 

Bro/maite (45), n. (Chem.) A compound of bromic 
acid with a base. 

Brém/at0l/o-Sy (110), n. (Gr. Gpdpa, food, and 6- 
yos, discourse. | The science of aliments. Dunglison, 

Brome,n. [Fr.] (Chem.) The same as BROMINE, 
See BROMINE. 

Brome/-grass, n. [Lat. bromus, Gr. Boépos, a 
kind of oats.] (Bot.) A kind of grass, of the genus 
Bromus, 

Bro/mie, a. -(Chem.) Compounded of bromine and 
oxygen; as, bromic acid, 

Bro’/mide (49), n. (Chem.) A compound of bro- 
mine with a metallic or combustible base. 

Bro/mine, n. [N. Lat. bromiwm, from Gr. Bodpos, 
bad smell, stink, so called from its odor.] (Chem.) 
One of the elements, related in its chemical qual- 
ities to chlorine and iodine. It is a deep red- 
dish brown liquid of a very disagreeable odor, 
emitting a brownish vapor at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, It is found in minute quantities in sea-water, 
and in many saline springs. It occurs also in an 
ore of silver found in Chili. Dana, 

Bro/mize, v.t. (Photog.) To prepare or treat with 
bromine; as, to bromize a silvered plate. 

Brém/ii-ret,». (Chen.) A basic compound of bro- 
mine with another element. 

Brdn'ehi, ae es Bpbyxca, Bodyxos, wind- 


Brin’ ehi-a, pipe.] (Anat.) The two tubes, with 
Brin’ ehi-, their ramifications, which arise 
from the bifurcation of the trachea, and carry air 
into the lungs. Dunglison, 
Bron/ehi-al ) (82), a. [Fr. bronchial, N. Lat. bron- 
Bron/chie chialis, See supra.) (Anat.) Be- 


longing to the bronchiz, or ramifications of the 
windpipe in the lungs. 

Bronchial arteries, branches of the descending aorta, 
accompanying the bronchia in all their ramifications. — 
Bronchial cells, the air-cells terminating the bronchia. — 
Bronchial glands, glands whose functions are unknown, 
seated along the bronchia. Dunglison. — Bronchial mem- 
brane, the mucous membrane lining the bronchia. 

EBrén-ehz'tis,n. [N. Lat. bronchitis. See Bron- 
S08) (Med.) An inflammation of any part of the 
bronchial membrane. 

Broin/cho-¢céle, n. [N. Lat. bronchocele, from Gr. 
Bodyxos, windpipe, and «An, tumor.] (Med.) A mor- 
bid enlargement of the thyroid gland; a tumor on 
the fore-part of the neck ;— called also goiter. 

Brot-ebiph/ony (82), n. [From Gr. Bpdyxos, 
windpipe, and gdwvj, sound.) (Auscultation.) A 
sound audible in the bronchial tubes, occurring only 
in certain diseases. 

Bron-ehot/o-my, n. [From Gr. Bpéyxos, wind- 
pipe, and ropy, a cutting, from répvew, to cut.] 
(Surg.) An incision into the windpipe or larynx, 
between the rings;—called also tracheotomy, ox 
laryngotomy. Dunglison. 

Brou/'ehus,n.; pl. BRON ent, [N. Lat. bronchus, 
Gr. Bodyxos, windpipe.] (Anat.) One of the sub- 
divisions of the trachea or windpipe. 

Brond,n. Asword. [Obs.] See BRAND. 

Broén/tern n. [Gr. Bpovry, thunder.) (Gr. Arch.) 
A brazen vessel placed under the floor of a theater, 
to be used for imitating thunder, by rolling stones 
in it. Weale, 

Bronze (brinz or bronz) (Synop., § 180), 2. Fr, 
bronze, Sp. bronce, It. bronzo, L. Lat. bronzvwm, 
It. bronzino, bronzed, sun burned, probably from 
It. bruno, brown. ] 

1. An alloy of copper with from ten to thirty per 
cent. of tin, to which other metals are sometimes 
added, especially zinc. It is brittle, hard, and 
sonorous, and is used for statues, bells, cannon, &c., 
the proportions of the respective ingredients being 
varied to suit the particular purposes. 

2. A statue, medal, or other work of art cast in 
bronze. 

A print, abronze, a flower, a root. Prior. 

3. A brown color; the color of bronze, or a color 
prepared for the purpose of imitating bronze, 

4. Boldness; impudence; brass, 

Imbrowned with native bronze, lo, Henley stands, 
Tuning his voice and balancing his hands. Pope. 

Bronze, v. t._ [imp. & p. p. BRONZED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. BRONZING. | 

1. To give the appearance of bronze to, by a 
coating of bronze-powder, or by other means; to 
make brown, or of the color of bronze, as, to bronze 
plaster casts; to bronze coins or medals. 

2. To make hard or unfeeling; to brazen. 

The lawyer who bronzes his bosom instead of his forehead. 
W. Scott. 

Bronze/-pow’der, n. A metallic powder used 
for covering tin and iron goods, statues, &c., to give 
them the appearance of bronze. Francis. 

Bronz/‘ine, a. Resembling bronze, bronze-colored. 

Bronz/ing, n. [Fr. bronzite, from bronze, q. v-] 
The act or art of communicating to articles in 
metal, wood, ivory, clay, plaster, &c., the appear- 
ance of bronze by means of bronze-powders, or by 
chemical processes. Tomlinson. 

Bronz/ist, 1. One who makes or imitates bronze. 

Bronz/ite (49), n. (Min.) A variety of pyroxene 
having nearly the luster of bronze, and allied to 
hypersthene. Dana, 


Bronz/y, a. Like bronze. 
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BROOCH 


Brooch (broch) (Synop., § 130), n. [See BroAcu.] 
1. An ornament, in various forms, sometimes set 
with jewels, with a tongue, pin, or loop, for attach- 
ing itto a garment; usually worn on the breast. It 
is sometimes mentioned as an ornament worn in 
the hat. 


Honor’s a good brooch to wear in a man’s hat at all times. 
B. Jonson. 


2. (Paint.) A painting all of one color, as a sepia 
painting, or an Indian ink painting. 
Brooch, v.~. To adorn as with a brooch. 
Not the imperious show 
Of the full-fortuned Cesar ever shall 


Be brooched with me. Shak. 


Brood, v. i. yn & p. p. BROODED; p. pr. & wb. } 


Nm. BROODING.] [A-S. bréd, D. broed, O. H. Ger. 
bruot, pruot, Ger. brut, brood, the young of all 
kinds of animals, covey, hatching. See BREED.] 

1. To sit on and cover eggs, as a fowl, for the pur- 
pose of warming them and hatching the young; or 
to sit over and cover young, as a hen her chickens, 
to warm and protect them; hence, to sit quietly. 


While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 
Milton. 


2. To have the mind uninterruptedly dwell a long 
time on a subject; to remain a long time in anxiety 
or solicitous thought; — followed by over or on; as, 
to brood over misfortunes. ‘Brooding on unprofit- 
able gold.” Dryden. 

Brood, v.t. 1. To sit over, cover, and cherish; as, 
a hen broods her chickens. 


2. To cherish with care. [Mare.] 
You'll brood your sorrows on a throne. Dryden. 
He nor heaps his brooded stores, 
Nor all profusely pours. Gray. 


Brood, n. [See supra.] 1. Offspring; progeny. 
The lion roars and gluts his tawny brood. Wordsworth, 
Or any other of that heavenly brood 
Set down in cloudy throne to do the world some good. J/ilton. 

2. That which is bred or produced; species 
generated ; product. 

Libya’s broods of poison. Addison. 

3. A hatch; the young birds hatched at once; as, 
a brood of chickens. 

4. The act of covering the eggs, or of brooding, 
[ Rare.] 

There’s something in his soul 
O’er which his melancholy sits on brood. Shak. 

5. (Mining.) Any heterogeneous mixture among 

tin or copper ore, a8 mundic, blackjack, &c. 
Brood’-miare, 7. A mare kept for breeding. 
Brood’y, a. Ina state of sitting on eggs for hatch- 

ing; inclined to brood. [Lare.| tay. 
Brook (27),”. [O. Eng. brok, broke, brooke, A-S. 
bréc, brook, rivulet, spring, D. broek, L. Ger. brdk, 

O. H. Ger. pruoh, M. H. Ger. bruoch, N. H. Ger. 

bruch, marsh. The root is A-8. bracan or brecan, 

Eng. to break, q. v., Ger. brechen, so that it signifies 

water breaking through the earth, spring, brook, 
as well as broken, swampy, and spongy ground, 
marsh.] A small natural stream of water, or a cur- 

rent flowing from a spring or fountain less than a 

river. 

Empties itself, as doth an inland brook, 

Into the main of waters. Shak. 

Brook, v.t. [O. Eng. browke, to use, enjoy, brook, 

to digest, A-S, briican, to eat, enjoy, use, perform, 
bear, O. H. Ger. prithhan, prachan, M. TH. Ger. bra- 
chen, N. H. Ger. brauchen, gebrauchen, D. bruiken, 
gebruiken, Goth. brukjan, to use, to enjoy, to profit, 
allied to A-S. brecan, Eng. to break, q.v.] To bear; 
to endure; to be contented with; as, young men 
can not brook: restraint. 

Shall we, who could not brook one lord, 

Crouch to the wicked ten ? Macaulay. 
Brook/let, n. A small brook. Longfellow. 
Brook’lime, 7. (Bot.) A plant, the Veronica bec- 

cabunga, with blue flowers in loose lateral spikes, 

and the V. Americana, which was formerly referred 
to the same species. 
Brook’/mint, . (ot.) The water-mint (Mentha 
aquatica). 
Brook’weed, n. (Bot.) A small marsh plant, of 
the genus Samolus. Loudon. 
Brook’y, a. Abounding with brooks. [Rare.] Dyer. 
Broom (28), ”. [A-8. brdm, L. Ger. brdm, D. brém. 

Cf. BRAMBLE. } 

1. (Bot.) A genus of leguminous plants (the Cyt- 
asus), especially the C scoparius. 

No gipsy cowered o’er fires of firs and broom. Tordsworth. 

2. A besom, or brush with a long handle, for 
sweeping floors, &c.;— so called from being origi- 
nally made of the broom plant. 

Dyers broom, or dyer’s weed, the Reseda luteola ;— 
so called because used in dyeing.—Spanish broom, the 
Spartium (S. junceum).— Butcher's broom, the Ruscus 
aculeatus. 

Broom, v.t. See BREAM. 
Broom/-e6rn, n. (Bot.) A species of Sorghwm, or 
-  Guinea-corn (Sorghum vulgare), having a jointed 
stem, like a reed, or the stem of maize, rising to the 
height of eight or ten feet, bearing a head of which 
brooms are made. 

Broom/ing,n. (Naut.) See BREAM. 

Broom’-land, 7. Land producing broom. Mortimer. 

Broom’-rape, 7. (Bot.) A British parasitic plant, 
of the genus Orobanche, which is destitute of green 
foliage, and adheres to the roots of other plants, 
particularly the broom, furze, clover, and the like. 
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Brdom/staff, )n. [See Srarr and 8tick.] The 

Broom/stick, staff or handle of a broom. 

Broom/y, a. Full of broom; consisting of broom. 
“Tf land grow mogsy or broomy.” Mortimer. 

Brose, n. [Cf. Brewis and Brotu.] A dish made 
by pouring some boiling liquid (as beef-broth, wa- 
ter, &c.) on the meal of oats or pease, and stirring 
it until small lumps are formed. It is called bee/- 
brose, kale-brose, water-brose, &c., according to the 
nature of the liquor used. [Scot] W. Scott. 

Br0d’sen, a. [From brosten, for bursten. See Burst. | 
Burst. [Obs. 

Broth (21), n. [A-S. brodh, from breovan, to brew; 
O. H. Ger. brod, brot, L. Lat. brodium, it. brodo, 
broda, Sp. & Pg. brodio, brodrio, Pr. bro, hence Fr. 
brouet, Ir. broth, Gael. brot, Ir. brwithim, Gael. 
bruich, to boil.] Liquor in which flesh or any thing 
else is boiled and macerated. 

Iam sure by your unprejudiced discourses that you love 
broth better than soup. Addison. 

Brdéth’el, n. [A more Anglicized form of bordel, 
q. v.] A house of lewdness; a house appropriated 
to the purposes of prostitution; a bawdy-house. 

The libertine retires to the stews and to the brothel. Rogers. 

Br6th/el-er, n. One that frequents brothels, 

Broth’el-house, n. A brothel. 

Broth/el-ry, 7. Lewdness; obscenity. B. Jonson. 

Broéth/er (britth/er), n.; pl. BROTH/ERS or BRETH/- 
REN. [A-S. brédhor, brédhur, brédher, O. Sax. & 
Goth. bréthar, D. broeder, Icel. brédhir, Sw. & Dan. 
broder, bror, O, H. Ger. pruodar. M. H. Ger. bruo- 
der, N. H. Ger. bruder, Lat. frater, It. fratello, 
equiv. to Lat. fraterculus, Pr. fraire, Fr. frére, Ir. 
brathair, W. brawd, pl. broder, brodyr, Corn. bre- 
dar, Manks braar, Armor. bretir, brér, Lith. brolis, 
Lett. brahlis, Siav. & Russ. brat’, Pol. & Serb. brat, 
Bohem. bratr, Skr. bhratar, bhratri, O. Pers. brata, 
N. Pers. brader, Gr. ppdrnp, dpdtwp, a clansman. 
The common plural is brothers ; in the solemn style, 
brethren is used.] 

1. He who is born of the same father and mother 
with another, or of one of them only. In the latter 
case he is called a half brother, or brother of the 
half blood. 

Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
My sister and my brother. Wordsworth. 

2. One related or closely united to another by 
some common tie or interest, as of rank, profession, 
membership in a society, toil, suffering, &c. ; — used 
among judges, clergymen, monks, professors of re- 
ligion, &c. 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers, 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother. Shak. 

3. One that resembles another in manners or traits 
of character. 

He also that is slothful in his work is brother to him that is 
a great waster. TOV. XViii. 9. 

. That April morn 


Of this the very brother. Wordsworth. 


=~ In Scripture, the term brother is applied to a kins- 
man by blood more remote than a son of the same parents, 
as in the case of Abraham and Lot, Jacoband Laban. In 
& more general sense, brother or brethren is used for 
fellow-man or fellow-men. 
For of whom such massacre 
Make they, but of their brethren ; men of men? 


Broth/er, v. t. 


Milton. 


To make a brother of; to call or 
treat as a brother. W. Scott. 
Brdth/er-gtr’man, n. (Law.) A brother by the 
father’s and mother’s side, in contradistinction toa 
uterine brother, or by the mother only. Bouvier. 
Broth/er-hood (27), n. 1. The state of being a 
brother. 
This deep disgrace of brotherhood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. Shak. 
2. An association for any purpose, as a society 
of monks; a fraternity. 
One great brotherhood of nations. Prescott. 
3. A class of individuals of the same kind, pro- 
fession, or occupation. 
At other times he became as conspicuous as any of the 
brotherhood. Addison. 
A brotherhood of venerable trees. Wordsworth. 
Broth/er-in-law, n. The brother of a husband 
or wife; also, a sister’s husband. 
Broéth/er-less, a. Without a brother. 
Broéth/er-like, a. Becoming a brother. Shak. 
Broth/er-li-ness, n. State of being brotherly. 
Broéth/er-léve, n. Brotherly affection. Shak. 
Broth/er-ly (brtith/er-ly), a. Pertaining to broth- 
ers; such as is natural for brothers ; becoming 
brothers; kind; affectionate; as, brotherly love. 
Broth/er-ly, adv. Like a brother; affectionately ; 
kindly. “I speak but brotherly.” Shak. 
Brougham (broo/am or broom), n. A kind of two- 
wheeled or four-wheeled carriage, for general use, 
being either single or double, i. e., for either two or 
four persons. Simmonds, 
Brow, n. [A-S. briiv, brava, O. Sax. braha, Goth. 
brahv, O. Fr. bre, D. braauw, Icel. bra, bran, bryn, 
pl, O. H. Ger. prawa, pra, M. H. Ger. brawe, bra, 
VY. H. Ger. braue, braune, augen-braune, O. Slav. 
br’v’, Russ. brov’, Pol. brwi, Ir. bra, brai, Ir. & 
Gael. abhra, Armor. abrait, Gr. dd¢pts, Skr. bhrit.] 
1. The prominent ridge over the eye, with the 
hair that covers it, forming an arch above the orbit. 


And his arched brow, pulled o’er his eyes, 


‘With solemn proof proclaims him wise. Churchill. 





BROWN-STUDY 


2. The hair that covers the brow, forming an arch, 
called the eyebrow. 


Tis not your inky brows, your black silk hair. Shak. 
3. The forehead; as, a feverish brow. 
Beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow. Shak. 


4. The general air of the countenance. 
Yo whom thus Satan with contemptuous brow. Jiilton. 
He told them with a master’s brow. Milton. 
5. The edge of a steep place, as the brink of a 
river or precipice; as, the brow of a hill, Bacon. 
To knit the brows, to frown; to scowl. 


Brow, v.¢. To bound; to limit; to form the edge 
or border of. Milton. 
Brow/-ant/ler, 1. Thg first start that grows on a 
deer’s head. Bailey. 

Brow’béat, v. ¢. [imp. BROWBEAT; Pp. Pp. BROW- 
BEATEN; p. pr. & vl. Nn. BROWBEATING. | To depress 
or bear down with haughty, stern looks, or with 
arrogant speech and dogmatic assertions; to bear 
down by impudence; as, to browbeat witnesses. 

My grandfather was not a man to be browbeaten. W. Irving. 

Brow’béat/ing, n. <A bearing down with stern 
looks, supercilious manners, or confident asser- 
tions. ‘‘ The imperious browbeatings and scorn of 
great men.” DP Estrange. 

Brow’bound, a. Crowned; haying the head en- 
circled as with a diadem. Shak. 

Brow’less, a. Without shame. Addison. 

Brown, 7». A dark color inclining to red or yellow, 
resulting from the mixture of red, black, and yel- 
low; a tawny, dusky hue. 

Brown, a. [compar. BROWNER; superl. BROWNEST. | 
A-S. brain, D. brwin, Icel. brann, Sw. brun, Dan. 
ruun, O. H. Ger. prin, M. H. Ger. bran, N. H. 

Ger. braun, Fr. & Pr. brun, It., Sp., & Pg. bruno. 
The root is A-S. beornan, byrnan, brinnan, Eng. 
burn, Ger. brinnen, brennen. Cf. A-S. bryne, Icel. 
bruni, burning.} Dusky; of a dark or dusky color, 
of various shades, inclining to red or yellow. 
“ Cheeks brown as the oak leaves.” Longfellow. 
Brown, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BROWNED; p. pr. & vb. 1. 
BROWNING. | i : 
1. To make brown or dusky. 
A trembling twilight o’er the welkin moves, 
Browns the dim void and darkens deep the groves. Barlow. 
2. To give a bright brown color to, as gun-barrels, 
by forming a thin, uniform coat of oxide on their 
surface. Ure. 

Brown’-bill,. [From brown, on account of their 
being rusty, and bill, q. v.] A kind of battle-ax or 
halbert formerly used by the English foot-soldiers. 

Many atime, but for a sallet, my brain-pan had been 
Cleft with a brown-bill. ak. 
(= The black, or, as it is sometimes called, the brown- 
bill, was a kind of halbert, the cutting part hooked like a 
woodman’s bill, from the back of which projected a spike, 
and another from the head. Grose. 

Brown/-bréad, ». 1. A coarse wheaten bread 
made of unbolted meal, called in the United States 
Graham bread. 

He would mouth with a beggar though she smelt brown- 
bread and garlic. hak. 

2. A dark-colored bread made of wheat or rye, 
either bolted or unbolted, mixed with Indian meal, 
and sometimes sweetened. [U. S.] 

Brown/-edal, n. Wood coal, or lignite. 
LIGNITE. 

Brownie (brown/y), ». [So called from his sup- 
posed tawny or swarthy color.) A good-natured 
spirit, who was supposed often to perform impor- 
tant services around the house by night, such as 
thrashing, churning, &c. [Scot.] 

Brown/ing, 7. The act or operation of giving a 
brown color to iron; as gun-barrels, &c,. ‘* The finest 
kind of browning is the Damascus, in which dark 
and bright lines run through the brown ground,” 

Tomlinson. 

Somewhat brown ; inclined to 


See 


Brown/ish, a. 
brown. 

Brown/ism, 7. (Zccl. Hist.) The views or teach- 
ings of the Brownists, who held that any body of 
professing Christians, united under one pastor, or 
communing together, constitutes a church independ- 
ent of any other. 

Brown ist, . (Zccl. Hist.) A follower of Robert 
Brown, a Puritan, or dissenter from the church of 
England, in the 16th century. He was the head of 
a party of Independents in church government. 

te- “The Brownists did not differ from the church of 
England in any article of faith, but were very rigid and 
narrow in points of discipline. ... They apprehended, ac- 
cording to Scripture, that every church ought to be con- 
fined within the limits of a single congregation, and that 
the government should be democratical.” Neal. 

Brown/ness (109), nm. The quality of haying a 
brown color. 

Now like I brown (0 lovely brown thy hair); 
Only in brownness beauty dwelleth there. Drayton. 

Brown/-spiir, n. (Min.) A sparry or crystallized 
variety of dolomite, of a reddish-brown color from 
the presence of a small portion of oxide of iron and 
manganese. 

Brown/-stout’, . A superior kind of porter. 

Brown’-sttid’/y, n. A state of mental abstraction 
or serious reverie; thoughtful absent-mindedness, 


My companion approached and startled him from his fit of 
brown-study. W. Irving. 
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BROWN-WORT 


Brown/-wort (-wiirt), ». (Bot.) A species of 
Scrophularia (the S. vernalis, or yellow figwort), 
with brown stalks. 

Brown/’y, a. Brown. “Browny locks.” [ Obs.] Shak. 

Brow’/-post, n. (Carp.) A beam that goes across 
a building. 

Browse, v.t. [O. Eng. brouse, brouze, brooze. See 
infra.| ‘To eat or nibble off, as the ends of branch- 
es of trees, shrubs, &c., by cattle or deer. 

Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets, 
‘The barks of trees thou browsedst. Shak. 

Browse, v. i. bene & p. p. BROWSED; p. pr.& vb. n. 
BROWSING.] ‘To feed on the tender branches or 

_ shoots of shrubs or trees, as cattle, sheep, and goats. 

Wild beasts there browse, and make their food 
Her grapes and tender fruits. Milton. 

Browse (brows), ». [O.Fr. brost, broust, sprout, 
shoot, brouster, to browse, Sp. broza, remains of 
leaves, brota, bud or gem of a vine, Pr. brot; Fr. 
brout, browse, browse-wood, O.H. Ger. broz, N. 
Ti. Ger. brosz, Proy. Ger. brosz and broszt, bud, 
shoot, O. H. Ger. prozzen, M. H. Ger. brozzen, 
N. H. Ger. brossen, to sprout, Armor. brows, brois, 
sprout, bud, broust, brousta, to eat, graze, to become 
bushy, browstal, young wood, shoot. See Bour- 
GEON. | The tender branches or twigs of trees and 
shrubs, fit for the food of cattle and other animals. 

The whiles their goats upon the browses feed. Spenser. 

Sheep, goats, and oxen, and the nobler steed, 

On browse, and corn, and flowery meadows feed. Dryden. 
Brows’er, n. An animal that browses. 
Browse/’-wood (27), 2. Shrubs and bushes upon 

which animals browse. 

Brows/ing, 7. Browse; a place abounding in 
shrubs where animals may browse. ‘‘Browsings 
for the deer.” ; Howell. 

Bry’ehus,n. (Gr. Bodxew, to bite.] (Entom.) A 
genus of colejpterous insects of the group Rhyn- 
chophora, the females of which deposit their eggs in 
the germ of the bean, pea, and other leguminous 
plants. The seed, becoming matured, is devoured 
by the larva, and the holes so often observed in 
peas are those made by the perfect insect to effect 
its escape. The genus is divided into several sub-gen- 
era, constituting a family named Bruchid@é. Dallas. 

Bru-ci/nad, )n. [Fr. brucine, from N. Lat. brucea, 

Brvy/cine, from James Bruce, a Scottish travel- 
er,who died in 1794.] (Chem.) A vegetable alkaloid, 
extracted from the false Angustwra (Brucea anti- 
dysenterica, of Africa), and the bark of the Strych- 
nos Nux-vomica. 

Bru/cite, n. (Min.) Native hydrate of magnesia; 

= a white, pearly mineral, occurring thin and foli- 

ated, like tale, and also fibrous, It takes its name 

, from its discoverer, Dr. A. Bruce, of New York. 

The name brucite has also been incorrectly used by 
American mineralogists for chondroite. Dana. 

Bru/in, n. [D. bruin, brown. In the epic poem of 

4 Reinecke the Fox, the bear is called, D. Bruin, O. H. 

' Ger. Briino, M. H. Ger. Brine, N. H. Ger. Braun, 
from his color. See Brown.] <A bear. [Colloq.] 

Bruise (bryz, 32), v. t. [imp. & p. p. BRUISED; 

.pr. & vb. Nn. BRUISING.] [O. Fr. bruiser, bruisier, 

: ruser, to break, shiver, A-S. brysan, to bruise; 

“a Ir. & Gael. bris, to break.]  * 

; 1. To injure or crush, as by collision of, or against, 

‘5 asolid body; as said of animals or vegetables, to 

injure a part of, as by a blow, without laceration ; 

to contuse; as applied to minerals, drugs, &c., to 
break, crush, or reduce to fragments; to bray. 

Nor bruise her flowerets with the armed hoofs. Shak. 

Tt shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel. 


en, iii. 15. 

2. To fight with the fists; to box. 

Bruising was considered a fine, manly, old English custom. 
Thackeray. 
Bruise, n. An injury to the flesh of animals, to 
plants, or other bodies, with a blunt or heavy in- 
strument, or by collision with some other body: a 
ona 3 as, a bruise on the head; bruises on 
ruit. 

From the sole of the foot even unto the head there is no 
soundness in it, but wounds, and bruises, and putrefying 
sores. Isa. i. 6. 

Brwis/er (bry/zer), n. 1. One who, or that which, 
bruises. 

2. Aboxer. [Low.] 

Like a new bruiser on Broughtonic sand, 
Amid the lists our hero takes his stand. Warton. 

3. A plant of different kinds, as comfrey, soapwort, 

+ &c., supposed to be efficacious in healing bruises. 
Bruise’wort (bryz/wirt), m. A plant; comfrey. 
See BRUISER. Johnson. 
Bruit (brut), vn. [Fr. bruit, Pr. briit, briida, It. 
. briito, L. Lat. brugitus, Armor. brid, W. brud, 
| broth, brwth, Ir. & Gael. bruidhean, braidhadh ; Fr. 
s &It. bruire, Pr. brugir, bruzir, L. Lat. brugire, to 
rustle, roar, rattle.] Report; rumor; fame. 
The bruit thereof will bring you many friends. Shak. 
Bruit, v. ¢. jimp. & p. p. BRUITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BRUITING.] ‘To report; to noise abroad. 
And thy wild name 
Was ne’er more Druited in men’s minds than now 
That thou art fallen. : Byron. 
Bru-miaire’, n. [Fr., from brume, fog, Lat. bru- 
mt, winter. ] (Chron.) The second month of the 
> calendar adopted by the first French republic. It 
began on the 25th of October, and ended on the 21st 
of November. See VENDEMIAIRE. 
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Brwmal (82), a. [Fr. brumal, Lat. brumatis, 
bruma, winter. See i Belonging to the 
winter. ‘The brwmal solstice.” Browne. 

Brume, 2. [Fr. brwme, Pr., Sp., & Pg. bruma, win- 
ter season, mist, Lat. brawma, winter.] Mist; fog; 
vapors. [Obs.] Barlow. 

Brtin, (7. [See Bourn.] <A river or small stream ; 

Birn, a brook. [Scot.] 

Bru-nétte’, n. [Fr. brunet, brunette, brownish, 
dim. of brun, brwne, brown, q.v.] A girl or wo- 
man with a brown or dark complexion. 

Briin/ion (briin/yun), 7. [Fr. brugnon, It. brugna, 
prugna, Pg. brunho, abrunho, from Lat. prunwm, 
plum, prunus, plum-tree.| A sort of fruit between 
a plum and a peach. Trévouz. 

Bru-nd/ni-an, a. Pertaining to, or invented by, 
Brown ;—a term applied to a system of medicine 
promulgated in the last century by John Brown, of 
Scotland, and extensively propagated in Germany 
and Italy, the fundamental doctrine of which was, 
that life is a forced state, sustained by the normal 
action of external agents upon the body, and that 
disease is a result of the excessive or deficient ac- 
tion of these agents, alcohol being regarded as the 
appropriate remedy for one set of diseases, and 
opium for the opposite set. 

Briins’wick-green, n. [Ger. Brawnschweiger 
griin, first made by Gravenhorst, at Brunswick, in 
Germany.] A compound of one part chloride of 
copper, and three parts oxide of copper, used for 
paper hangings and in oil painting. 

Brint, ». [O. Eng. bront, broont, brunte, A-S. 
bront, boiling, foaming, raging. Cf. BuRN.] 

1. The heat, or utmost violence, of an onset; the 
strength or violence ofany contention; as, the brunt 
of a battle. 

2. The force of a blow; violence; shock; collis- 
jon. ‘And heavy brunt ot cannon ball.” Hudibras. 

3. A sudden effort, contact, or engagement. 

It is instantly and irrecoverably scattered by our first 
brunt with some real affair of common life. I. Taylor. 

British, n. [O. Fr. brosse, broce, broche, brushwood, 
N.Fr., brush, brossailles, broussailles, brush-wood, 
Pr. brossa, thicket, brus, heather, Sp. broza, bruza, 
It. brusca, brush, O. H. Ger. brusta, bursta, burst, 
borst, bristle, N. H. Ger. borste, bristle, biirste, 
brush, from 0. H. Ger. bursta, bristle.] 

1. An instrument composed of bristles, or other 
like materials, set in wood or bound together, used 
for various purposes, as removing dust from clothes, 
laying on colors, &c., and having a different form 
and name according to its use; as, clothes-brush, 
paint-brush, &c. 

2. Branches of trees lopped off; brushwood. 

3. A thicket of shrubs or small trees; the shrubs 
and small trees in a wood, called wnder-brush. 

4. A skirmish; a slight encounter; an assault; 
a shock or collision; as, to have a brush with an 
enemy. 

Let grow thy sinews till their knots be strong, 
And tempt not yet the brushes of the war. Shak. 

5. The bushy tail of a fox. 

Electrical brush, the brush-like appearance of luminous 
rays diverging from a pointed electrified body. 

British, v.¢. [imp.&p.p. BRUSHED (brtisht); p. pr. 
& vb. nN. BRUSHING. 

1. To apply a brush to, according to its particular 
use; to rub, clean, paint, &c., witha brush. ‘He 
brushes his hat 0’ mornings.” Shak. 

2. To touch in passing, or to pass lightly over, as 
a brush, 

Some spread their sails, some with strong oars sweep 
The waters smooth, and brush the buxom wave. Fairfax. 
Brushed with the kiss of rustling wings. Milton. 

3. To remove or gather by brushing, or by an act 
like that of brushing, or by passing lightly over, 
as wind;—commonly with off. 

As wicked dew as e’er my mother brushed 
With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen. Shak. 
And from the boughs brush off the evildew.  Jilton. 

To brush up, to paint, or make clean or bright with a 
brush; to cleanse or improve; to renew. 

You have commissioned me to paint your shop, and I have 
done my best to brush you up like your neighbors. Pope. 

British, v. i. 1. To move nimbly in haste; to 
move so lightly as scarcely to be perceived; as, to 
brush by. 

Snatching his hat, he brushed off like the wind. Goldsmith. 

2. To move or skim over with a slight contact, or 
without much impression. Dryden. 

Briish/er, n. One who, or that which, brushes. 

Briish/imess, ». ‘The quality of resembling a 
brush; shagginess; roughness. H. More, 

Britsh/ing,a. 1. Constructed to brush with; as, a 
brushing machine. 

2. Brisk; light; as, a brushing gallop. 

British’-tiir/key, n. (Ornith.) A large gregari- 
ous bird of Australia (Vallegalla Lathami). 'This 
bird was at one time regarded asa vulture. It col- 
lects great quantities of 7 
brush-wood, with which === 
it raises mounds, in 
which the female depos- 
its her eggs. 

Brish’-wheel,n. 1.A 
wheel without teeth, | 
sometimes used in light Brush-wheel. 
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machinery to turn a similar one, by means of bris- 
tles, or something brush-like, or soft, as cloth or 
buff-leather, attached to the circumference. 

2. A circular reyolving brush used by turners, 
lapidaries, silversmiths, &c., for polishing. 


Brttsh’/-wood, 7. 1. Brush; a thicket or coppice 


of small trees and shrubs. 
2. Small branches of trees cut off. 


British’y, a. Resembling a brush; rough; shaggy; 


haying long hair. 


Britisk, a. (Fr. brusque, Sp., Pg., & It., brusco; 
Britisque, O. H. Ger, bruttisc, grim, from brutti, 


terror.] Rude; rough; blunt or rough in manner. 


Brtisque/ness (briisk/-), 2. A blunt, rough man- 


ner. Brit. Quar. 


Britis/sels-sprouts, n. pl. (Bot.) A delicate variety 


of cabbage, popularly so called. They consist of 
small green heads, each a cabbage in miniature, of 
about one or two inches in diameter, which sprout 
forth from an upright stem or stalk. 


Briis/tle (britis/l), v. i. [imp. & p. p. BRUSTLED; 


p. pr. & vb. n. BRUSTLING.] [A-S. brastlian, to 
brustle, crackle, brastl, a cracking, breaking, from 
berstan, to burst, for brestan, Ger. brasteln, bras- 
seln, prasseln, to crackle, brassel, prassel, breaking. ] 
To crackle; to make a small, crackling noise; to 
rustle, as a silk garment; to vapor, as a bully. 
{ Obs.] Gower. 


Britt, v. i. [Fr. brouter, O. Fr. brouster. Sce 


BrowseE.] To browse. [0bs.] Evelyn. 


Brwtal (32), a. [Fr. brutal, from brut, brute, Lat. 


brutus. See BRuTE.] 
1. Pertaining to a brute; as, brutal nature. 
“Brutal kind.” Milton. 
2. Like a brute; savage; cruel; inhuman; 
brutish; unfeeling; merciless; as, brutal manners. 
“Brutal intemperance.” Macaulay. 


Bry/taLism, n. Brutish quality; brutality. 
Brutality, n. (Fr. brutalité.] Quality of being 


brutal ; inhumanity; savageness; churlishness ; in- 
sensibility to pity or shame. 


Brw’tal-i-za/tion, n. Act of making brutal; state 


of being brutalized. Tuckerman. 


Bru'tal-ize,v.t. [imp.&p.p. BRUTALIZED; p. pr. 


& vb. 2. BRUTALIZING.] [Fr.brutaliser.] To make 
brutal, churlish, or inhuman. 


Bru/tal-ize, v.i. To become brutal, inhuman, or 


coarse and beastly. [Rare.] 
He... brutalized with them in their habits and manners. 
Addison. 

Bruy/tal-ly, adv. In a coarse, churlish, or brutal 
manner; cruelly; inhumanly. 

Brute (82),a. [Fr. & Pr. brut, raw, rough, rude, 
brute, brute, brutish, Lat. brutus, stupid, irrational, 
It. & Sp. bruto.] 

1. Not having sensation; senseless; unconscious; 
as, the brute earth. 
2. Not possessing reason; irrational; ferine; as, 
a brute beast. 
A creature... not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sanctity of reason, Milton. 
3. Not connected with intelligence or intellectual 
effort; unintelligent; animal; as, brute force. 
The influence of capital and mere brute labor. Playfair. 
4. Characteristic of beasts ; in common with 
beasts; bestial; as, brute violence. Macaulay. 
5. Destitute of sentiment and sensibility; rough ; 
uncivilized ; insensible ; as, a brute philosopher. 
“A great brute farmer from Liddesdale.” JV, Scott. 
Brute, 7. [See supra.] 
pocad beast; any animal destitute of reason. 
Brutes may be considered as either aérial, terrestrial, aquatic, 
or amphibious. ocke. 
2. A brutal person; a savage in heart or manners ; 
a low-bred, unfeeling man, ‘An ill-natured brute 
of a husband.” Franklin, 


Brute, v. ¢. or bruit.] To report; to bruit. [ Obs. | 
Brute/’ly, adv. In a rude manner. 

Brute/ness, 7. Brutality. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Bru/ti-fy,v.t. [imp. & p. p. BRUTIFIED; p. pr. & 


vb. N. BRUTIFYING.] [Fr. brutifier.] To make a 
person a brute; to make senseless, stupid, or un- 
feeling; to brutalize, “A man not quite brutijied 


and void of sense.” Barrow. 
It has possessed only two secrets for governing, .. . to drain 
and to brutify its subjects. J. Bentham. 


Bru/tish, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a brute 


or brutes; having some of the qualities or character- 
istics of brutes; insensible; unfeeling; brutal; bes- 
tial; unintelligent. 
O, let all provocation 

Take every brutish shape it can devise. Leigh Hunt. 

Man may indeed render himself brutish, but it is in vain 

that he would seek to take the rank and destiny of Ro 

. aylor. 

Syn.—Ignorant; untaught; insensible; stupid; un- 

feeling; savage; cruel; brutal; barbarous; inhuman; 
ferocious; gross; carnal; sensual; bestial. 


Bru/tish-ly, adv. In the manner of a brute; gross- 


ly; irrationally; stupidly; savagely. 


Bru/tish-ness, n. The quality of being brutish; 


stupidity ; insensibility; brutality. 


Bru/tism, . The nature or characteristic qualities 


or actions of a brute; extreme stupidity, or beastly 
vulgarity. 


Britit/ting, n. Browsing. [Obs.] Evelyn. 
Bry-ol/o-gy, n. [Gr. Botov, moss, and dédyos, dis- 
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Bite/ci-mal, a. [Lat. buccina, a crooked horn or 
trumpet.] Trumpet-shaped. 
Bite/ci-na’tor,n. (Lat. buccinator ; buccinare, to 
sound the trumpet. See supra.) (Anat.) A muscle 
of the cheek, inserted into the angle of the mouth; 
—so called from its use in blowing the trumpet. 
Bu-¢én/taur (Synop., § 180), . [Gr. Bods, ox, and 
kévravpos, centaur, q. v.] ; 
1. (Myth.) A fabulous monster, half ox and half 


BUCKRAM 


Bitick’/-eyed (ad), a. Having bad or speckled eyes. 
“ A buck-eyed horse.” White. 
Btiek/ie, n. A univalve marine shell, particularly 
the Fusus antiquus, the shell of which is the “ roar- 
ing buckie” in which children hear the sound of the 
sea. [Scot.] , 
Devil's buckie, a perverse, refractory youngster; a mis- 
chievous madeap. [Scot.] 3 Ogilvie. 
Bitck/ing, n. 1. The act or process of soaking 


BRYONINE 


course.] That part of the science of botany which 
relates to mosses. Gray. 
Brjy/o-nine, n. (Chem.) An alkaloid obtained from 
' the root of the bryony (B. alba and dioica). Itisa 
yellowish-brown, bitter substance, and is emetic and 
cathartic, : 
Bry/o-ny, n. [Lat. bryonia, Gr. Bovavia, Bovdvn, 
Bovwvis, from Bote, to swell, of plants; Pr., Sp., 
& It. brionia, Fr. bryone.| (Bot.) A plant of differ- 


ent species of the genus Bryonia. The root of the man. Brande. cloth in lye for bleaching; also, the lye or liquor; a 
rough or white bryony is a strong, irritating ca- 3. | Lal. washing. Tomlinson. 
thartic. Dunglison, bucentoro. |] 2. The process of breaking up eee ores. 

Black bryony, a genus of plants called Zamus. The state Biick/ing-i/ron (urn), n. (Mining.) A small, 


barge of 
Venice, 
used in go- 
ing to the 
eeremony 
of espousing the Adriatic. 

ESit’¢e-rds, n. [Gr. Bodxepws, horned, like an ox; 
Bots, ox, and képas, horn.] (Ornith.) A genus of 
large birds, of the order of Perchers (Passeres), in- 
habiting the warmer countries of Africa and Asia. 
The name hornbill is common to the different spe- 
cies. The Rhinoceros-hornbill, or horned Indian 
raven, is common in the Kast Indies. 

Biuch/ol-zite, n. [So called from Bucholz, a chem- 
ist of Erfurt, in Germany.| (J/in.) A fibrous min- 


flat, iron tool, used in bucking or breaking up ores. 
Biick/ing-kiér (-keer),”. (Manuf.) A large cir- 
cular boiler, or kier, of peculiar construction, used 
in bleaching. Tomlinson. 
Btick/ing-pliate, n. (Afining.) An iron plate on 
which the ore is placed for being bucked. 
Bick/ing-stool, n. A washing-block. 
Btick/’ish,a. Pertaining toa buck, or to gay young 
fellows; foppish. 
Biick/igm, 1. The quality of a buck; foppery. 
[ Rare. Ogilvie. 
Bttek/le (btk/l), n. [Fr. boucle, buckle, ring, O. 
Fr. bocle, boucle, bloque, boss, Pr. bocla, bloca, O. 
Sp. bloca, from Lat. buccula, a little cheek or mouth, 
dim. of bucca, cheek, because this boss or knob re- 


Bry/o-z0/an, n. [Gr. Botov, moss, and (dor, ani- 
mal.] (Zodél.) An animal of the sub-kingdom Mol- 
lusca. See MOLLUSK. 

Bry/o-z0/an, a. Pertaining to the bryozoa. 

Briy/o-zd'/um, n. (Zo0l.) One of the minute ani- 
mals of a bryozoan coralline. It has a circle of 
arms around the mouth like a polyp, but differs 
from polyps in having a regular intestine and anus, 
and also in other respects. Dana. 

Biib, n. 1. [Prov. Eng. bub, liquor.] Strong malt 
liquor. [Cant.] Prior. 

2. A brother. [Colloqg. or low.] See BuBsy. 

Bib, v.t. [Abbreviated from bubble.] To throw 

out in bubbles. [ Obs. Sackville, 





Bitth’ble,n. [D. nee, Dan. boble, buble, Sw. bub- 
bla. Cf. BULLA.] 

1. A small bladder or vesicle of water or other 
fluid inflated with air. 


And when one bubble runs foul of another, the weaker 
needs must burst. Coleridge. 

2. Any thing that wants firmness or solidity; a 
vain project; that which is more specious than real ; 
a false show; a cheat or fraud; a delusive scheme; 
an empty project; a dishonest speculation; as, the 
South-Sea bubble, 

Then a soldier, 


Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth, Shak. 
, 3. A person deceived by an empty project; a gull. 
ed Prior. 
Bitib’ble, v.7. [imp. & p. p. BUBBLED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. BUBBLING.] |D. bobbelen, Dan. boble, buble, Ger. 
bubbeln, poppeln. | 
1. To rise in bubbles, as liquors when boiling or 
agitated. 
2. To run with a gurgling noise; as, a bubbling 
stream. Pope. 
3. To make a bubbling or gurgling sound. [ are. ] 
At mine ears 
Bubdbled the nightingale. Tennyson. 
Bitb’ble, v. ¢. To cheat; to deceive, or impose on, 
The great Locke, who was seldom outwitted by false 
sounds, was certainly bubbled here. Sterne. 
Bittb’/bler, n. 1. One who cheats. Digby. 
2. (Ichth.) A fish found in the waters of the Ohio 
river, so called from the singular grunting noise 
which it makes. Bartlett. 


Bitick, n. 


Bick, v. ¢. 


Bitick, 7. 





eral of great hardness, and of a grayish or yellowish 
color, consisting of silex and alumina; —identical 
with Sillimanite. 


Bi/echu, 2. (Bot.) A plant (Diosma crenata) used 


foy diseases of the bladder. Dunglison, 
[L. Ger. biike, probably from bdke, book, 
beech, because formerly lye was usually made of 
the ashes of this tree; Dan. byg, Sw. byk, H. Ger. 
bauche, biiuche, beuche, It. bucato, Prov. Sp. bugada, 
Fr. buée, Prov. Fr. bwie, lye.| 

1. Lye in which cloth is soaked in the operation of 
bleaching; the liquor in which clothes are washed. 

2. The cloth or clothes soaked or washed; a wash 
of clothes. Shak. 
[L. Ger. biiken, Dan. byge, Sw. byka, 
H. Ger. bauchen, biiuchen, beuchen, O. Fr. buer. 
See supra.] f 

1. To soak or steep in lye, a process in bleaching; 
to wash or steep in lye or suds. Shak. 

2. (Mining.) To break up or pulverize, as ores, 
[A-S. bucca, buc, D. bok, Icel. bokki, Sw. 
bock, Dan, buk, O. H. Ger. pocch, M. H. Ger. boc, N. 
H. Ger. bock, L, Lat. buccus, Fr. bouc, Pr. boc, Sp. 
boque (It. becco), Tr. boch, poc, W. bweh, Corn. byk, 
Armor. buch, bouch. The root is perhaps contained 
in Ger. bochen, 
to beat. ] 





Biiek’le (btik/]), v. é. 


sembled a cheek. ] 

1. An instrument, usually of metal, consisting of a 
rim with a movable tongue or catch, used for fas- 
tening things together, as parts of dress or harness, 
by means of astrap passing through the rim, and 
pierced by the tongue. : 

. 2. A curl, or a state of being curled or crisped, as 
air. 

Earlocks in tight buckles on each side of a lantern Pees : 

.irving. 

3. A contorted expression, as of the face, 


*Gainst nature armed by gravity, 
His features too in buckle see. Churchill, 
[imp. & p. p. BUCKLED; p, 
pr. & vb. nN. BUCKLING. ] 

1. To fasten with a buckle, or buckles. 

2. To prepare for action; to apply with vigor and 
earnestness; to set stoutly at work ; — generally re- 
flexively. 

Hereupon Cartwright buckled himself to the employment. 


Fuller. 
3. To join in battle. Hayward. 
Bick’le (btik/1), v.¢. 1.Tobend; to bow. ‘ Melt- 


ed and buckled with the heat of the fire like parch- 
ment.” Pepys. 
2. To enter upon some labor or contest; to strug- 
gle; to contend. 
The bishop was as able and ready to buckle with the Lord 
Protector as he with him. atimer, 
In single combat, thou shalt buckle with me. Shak. 
To buckle to, to bend to; to apply with vigor; to engage 
with zeal. ‘To make our sturdy humor buckle thereto.” 


Barrow. 

Btick’ler, n. [Fr. bouclier, Pr. bloquier, It. broc- 

chiere, O. H. Ger. buckeler, a shield with a boss or 

prominence, from O. Fr. bocle, boucle, Pr. bocla, 
Lat. buccula, See BuCKLE.] 

1. A kind of shield, or piece of defensive armor, 
anciently used in war. It was often four feet long, 
and covered the whole body. 

Pillowed on buckler cold and hard. W. Scott. 


Bitb’/bly, a. Abounding in bubbles; bubbling. 

Bith’/by, 7. [Cf. Prov. Ger. biibi, It. poppa, Pr. popa, 
O. Fr. poupe, a woman’s breast, teat.} “A. woman’s 
breast. [Low.] 

Bitb’by, 7. [A corruption of brother.] Brother ;— 
a word applied to small boys. [Collog.] Bartlett. 

Bii/bo,7n.; pl. BO/BOES. [L. Lat. bubo, Gr. Bov- 
Boy, the groin, a swelling in the groin, Fr. & Sp. 





ae ae 1, dag of pricket, or buck- 
$e fawn, of second year; 2, 
Buck, or Fallow Deer. horn of sorel, or of third 
year; 38, horn of sore, or of 


1. The male of the fallow fourth year; 4, horn of 


bubon, It. bubbone.] 

1. (Anat.) The groin. 

2. (Med.) An inflammation, with enlargement, of 
a lymphatic gland, particularly in the groin or ax- 


deer, of the goat, the sheep, buck, or of fifth year and 
the rabbit, and hare. after; ¢ ¢, tines; 88s, snags. 

2. A gay, dashing young fellow. ‘The leading 
bucks of the day.” Thackeray. 


2. (Paleon.) The anterior segment of the cara- 
pax or shell in trilobites, Dana. 
3. (Naut.) A block of wood made to fit in the 


illa. Dunglison. 
Bu-bin/o-¢éle (Synop., § 130), . [Fr. bubonocéle, 
from Gr. BovBay, groin, and «jAn, tumor.] (Med.) 
A tumor in the groin, formed by a prolapsus of the 


hawse-holes, to prevent a vessel from taking in wa- 
ter in pitching. Totten, 
Biick’ler, v.¢. To shield; to defend. [Obs.] 


Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 


Bitick, v.i. To copulate as bucks and does. 

Biick’-bas/ket, 1. A basket in which clothes are 
carried to the wash. Shak. 

Buttck’/béan, n. A plant, the marsh-trefoil. See 


intestines or omentum, or both; hernia inguinalis, BOGBEAN. Now buckler falsehood with a pedigree? Shak. 
or inguinal rupture. Bttck/board, n. A rude four-wheeled vehicle, | Biick’ler-héad/ed (-héd/ed), a. Having a head 
Bu/bu-kle,. A red pimple. [0bs.] Shak. | Bick! wis/on,}$ consisting of along board rest-| _ like a buckler. 


Bte/eal, a. [Fr. buccal, Lat. bucca, cheek,] Per- 
taining to the cheek. 

Buecal glands, the small salivary glands situated on 
the inside of the cheeks, between the mucous membrane 
of the mouth and the muscles. 

Bitte’ean, n. A grating or hurdle made of sticks. 

Bitie/ean, v.¢. To cut into long pieces, salt, and 
smoke on a buccan, as beef, Ogilvie. 

Bitie/ea-neer’,)n. [Fr. boucanier, from boucaner, 

Bite/a-niér’, to smoke or broil meat and fish, to 
hunt wild beasts for their skins, bowcan, a smoking 
place for meat or fish, gridiron for smoking; a word 
of American origin.] A robber upon the sea; a 
pirate ;—a term applied especially to the piratical 
adventurers, chiefly English and French, who com- 
bined to make depredations on the Spaniards in 
America in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

(=> Primarily, one who dries and smokes flesh or fish 3. The float of a paddle-wheel, 
after the manner of the Indians. The name was first Fire-bucket, a bucket for carrying water to extinguish 
given to the French settlers in Haytior Hispaniola, whose fires. 
business was to hunt wild cattle and swine. Bick/et-y, n. [A corruption of buckwheat.] Paste 

No sturdy, desperate buccaneer used by weavers to dress their webs. Buchanan. 
rer suffered hardships more severe. Somerville. | Biick’eye, n. 1. (Bot.) A tree, the Zsculus flava 
Biie/ea-neer’, v.i, To act the part of a pirate or ee jlava, Decand.), indigenous in the Western 
sea-robber. tates. _sculus glabra is the fetid or Ohio buck- 
Bitte’¢el-la/tion, n. [Fr. buccellation, from Lat. eye, and sculus pavia the red buckeye. 
buccella, a small mouthful, bwecea, mouthful, mor- 2. An inhabitant of Ohio;—so called in allusion 
sel, bucca, cheek, mouthful,] The act of breaking| to the abundance of buckeye trees in that State 
into large pieces. [Jare.] Harris.\ whichis often called the Buckeye State. [ Cant, U. S.J 


Biick’ler-mtis/tard, n. (Bot.) A genus of small 
annual or perennial hispid plants, with small bright 
yellow flowers; the Liscutella (from bis and sca- 
tella, in allusion to the form of its seed-yessels when 
bursting). Loudon. 

Btick’ler-thorn, ». A plant with seed-vessels 
shaped like a buckler. See CHRIST’S-THORN. 

Bitck’/-mast, n. [For beech-mast, q.v., from Scot. 
buck, beech, and mast; Ger. buchmast.] The mast 
or fruit of the beech-tree. Johnson. 

Bittck’ra, n. [In the language of the Calabar coast, 
buckra means ‘‘ demon, a powerful and superior 
being.” J. LZ. Wilson.) A white man ;—a term used 
by the blacks of the African coast, the West Indies, 
and the Southern States. * 

Bick’ra, a. 


ing on the two axletrees, and carrying a seat or 
seats placed transversely upon it. 
Btick’er, n. (Mining.) One who bucks or bruises 
ore. Weale. 
Bick/et, n. ([Prov. Eng. bouke, pail, A-S. bue, 
bucket, pitcher. Cf. Fr. baquet, tub, bucket, from 
bac, bak. See BAc, BAcK, n.] 
1. A vessel for drawing up water, as from a well, 
or for carrying water or other liquids. 
The toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells. 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, which hung in the well. 
Woodworth. 
2. (Mach.) One of the cavities on the rim of a 
water-wheel, into which the water rushes, causing 
it to revolve. 


Cowper. 


[See supra.] White; as, buckra yam, 
a white yam. Bartlett. 

Bitck’/ram, n. [Fr. bougran, O. Fr. boucaran, Pr. 
bocaran, Sp. bucaran, It. bucherame, M. H, Ger. 
buckeram, buckeran, buggeram, L. Lat. buchiranus, 
boquerannus, from Fr. bowracan, baracan, barra- 
can, &c., by transposing the letter7, See BARRA- 
CAN, 

iL. h coarse linen cloth, stiffened with glue, used 
in garments to keep them in the form intended, and 
for wrappers to cover cloths and other merchandise, 

2. (pl.) Wild garlic. Johnson. 

Bick/ram, a.1. Made of buckram; as, buckram suit. 

2. Stiff; precise. ‘Buckram dames.” Brooke. 
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Biick’/ram, v.t, To strengthen with buckram; to 
make stiff. Cowper. 
- Biick’s/-hérn, ». (Bot.) A species of Lobelia 
Lobelia oe ; 
Bitick/skin, n. 1. The skin of a buck; a kind of 
leather. 
, 2. A person clothed in buckskin, particularly an 
American soldier of the Revolutionary war. 


Cornwallis fought as long’s he dought, 
An’ did the buckskins claw him. Burns. 


8. (pl.) Breeches made of buckskin, ‘TI have al- 
luded to his buckskins.” Thackeray. 
Bitck’stall, x. A toil or net to take deer. 
Bick’/thorn, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, called 
Rhamnus, of many species. The common purging 
buckthorn grows to the height of twelve or four- 
teen feet, and bears a black berry, which, when 
green, is used to dye yellow, and when ripe, green, 
The bark also dyes yellow. 
Sea-buckthorn, a genus of plants called Aippophe. 
Bick’whéat, n. [From Scot. buck, beech, and 
wheat; D. boekweit, Ger. buchweizen.| (Bot.) A 
plant (the Fagopyrum esculentum), of the Polygo- 
num family, the seed of which is used as a grain; — 
—ealled also brank. 
Bu-eSlie, ia. [Fr. bucolique, Lat. bucolicus, 
Bu-edlVie-al,{ Gr. Boveodcxds, from BovkdXos, cow- 
herd, herdsman.] Relating to the life and occupa- 
tion of a shepherd; pastoral; rustic. 
Bu-ebVie,n. [Lat. Bucolicon poéma. See supra.] 





A pastoral poem, representing rural affairs, and the 
life, manners, and occupation of shepherds; as, the 
bucolics of Theocritus and Virgil. 


il 


Dryden. 
Buw-era'ni-d,n. pl. (L.) 
(Arch.) Sculptured or- 
naments, representing 
ox-skulls adorned with 
wreaths, &c. Fairholt. 
Bid, 7. [D. bot, H. Ger. 
_ butze, butz, the core of a 
fruit, bud; L. Ger. butte 
in hagebutte, hainbutte, 
a hip of the dog-rose.] 
1. A small protuber- 
ance on the stem or 
branches of a plant, containing the rudiments of 
future leaves, flowers, or stems; an undeveloped 
branch or flower. 
- 2. A prominence on certain animals of inferior 
grades, as polyps, which grows into an animal, pre- 
; ~ cisely as a bud ina plant grows into a flower. Dana. 
Bud, v. i. [inp.& p.p. BUDDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BUDDING. ] 

1. To put forth or produce buds; to grow asa 
bud into a flower or shoot. 

: 2. To begin to grow, or to issue from a stock in 
the manner of a bud, as a horn. 

3. To be in bloom, or growing like a young plant. 
Young budding virgin.” Shak. 

Bitid, v.t. To insert the bud of, as a plant, under 

the bark of another tree, for the purpose of raising, 
upon any stock, a species of fruit different from that 
of the stock; to inoculate, as a plant. 

The apricot and the nectarine may be, and usually are, 
budded upon the peach; the plum and the peach are budded 
on each other. Farm. Dict. 

Byd' adhd (bood/da), n. [Skr. 
buddha, wise, sage, from 
buddh, to know.] One of the 
beings worshiped by the Bud- 
dhists; either the historical 
founder of Buddhism, or one 
of his fabulous prototypes or 
successors, of whom there are 
many, of different classes. 
Bud/dhism (bodod/izm) (Sy- 
F nop., §180), 2. The doctrine 
originally taught by the Hindu 
% sage Gautama, surnamed Bud- 
n. dha, ‘‘the awakened or enlight- 
ened,” in the 6th century B.C., 
? and adopted as a religion by 
the greater part of Central and 
Eastern Asia and the Indian 
Islands: at first atheistic, and 
aiming at release from exist- 
ence (nirvana) as its greatest 
good, while yet characterized by admirable human- 
ity and morality; later, mixed with idolatrous wor- 
ship of its founder and of other supposed kindred 





Bucrania. 





Buddha, 


* beings. 
Bud/dhist, n. A votary of Buddhism. 
Buddhist a, Relating to, or connected with, 


Buddhism, or its founder, 


Bud dhistic, 
B State of budding, 


d/ding-ness, 7. 
Biud/dle, 7. [Proy. Eng., to cleanse ore, and a ves- 
sel made for this purpose. Cf. Ger. butteln, biit- 
tein, to shake.] (Mining.) A large, oblong vat, in 
which ores are washed; also a circular vat with re- 
volving arms, or revolving tables for the same pur- 
; ose. 

~ Bud/dle, v.i. (Mining.) To wash ore. 
Biide/’-light, n. [From Bude, the residence of the 
‘ inventor, G. Gurney. ] An intense white light, pro- 
> duced by burning a purified coal-gas in acompound 
Argand lamp, of a peculiar construction. Une; 
: C= The present Bude-light is a gas flame, with two, 
three, or more concentric burners, with chimneys sup- 


it 


plied with common air, and a reflecting apparatus of a 
peculiar construction. Tomlinson. 
Budge, v. ¢. ae & p.p. BUDGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BUDGING.] [Fr. bouger, to stir, move, Pr. bojar, 
bolegar, boleguar, to stir, move, It. bulicare, to boil 
bubble; from. belive, bollire, to boil, bubble up.| 
To move off; to stir; to wag. 
The mouse ne’er shunned the cat as they did budge 
From rascals worse than they. Shak. 
Biidge,n. [O. Eng. budge, bag, sack, lamb-skin; 
O. Fr. boge, bouge, leather sac; It. bolgia, from Lat. 
bulga, a leathern bag or knapsack, a Gallie word; 
Ir. & Gael. bole, bolg, balg.) Lamb-skin fur, used 
formerly as an edging and ornament, especially of 
scholastic habits. 
Bittdge,a. [From budge, n.] 
1. Lined with budge ; hence, scholastic, ‘‘ Budge 


gowns.” Milton. 
2. Austere or stiff, like scholastics. 
O foolishness of men! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the stoic fur. Milton. 


3. [From Pudge, to move or stir.] Brisk; stirring; 
jocund. [Obs.| South. 
Budge Bach/’e-lor. One of a company of men 
clothed in long gowns lined with lambs’ fur, who 
accompany the lord mayor of London at his inaugu- 
ration. Bailey. 
Bidge/-bar/rel, n. (Mil.) A small barrel with 
only one head; on the other end a piece of leather 
is nailed, which is drawn together with strings like 
a purse. Itis used for carrying powder from the 
magazine to the battery, in siege or sea-coast service, 
Biidge/ness, n. Sternness; severity. [Obs.] 
A Sara for goodness, a great Bellona for budgeness. Stanyhurst. 
Bidg’er, n. One who budges; one who moves or 
stirs from his place. Shak. 
Bid’ zge-+o,n, A large Bengal pleasure-boat. 
Maicom. 
Budg’et (btij/et), m. [O. Eng. bogett, bouget, Fr. 
bougette, bag, wallet, dim. of O. Fr. boge, bouge, 
leather bag. See BuDGE, 7.] 

1. A bag or sack, with its contents; hence, wu 
stock or store; as, a budget of inventions. ~ 

2. The annual financial statement which the Brit- 
ish chancellor of the exchequer, or sometimes the 
first lord of the treasury, makes in the House of 
Commons. It comprehends a general view of the 
national debt, income, and expenditure, ways and 
means, &c., with the proposed plan of taxation for 
the ensuing year. 

To open the budget, to lay before a legislative body the 
financial estimates and plans of the executive goyern- 
ment. 

Budg’y, a. [See BuDGE.] Consisting of fur. [Obs.] 
Bud/liet, n. [From bud.] A litile bud springing 
from a parent bud. 

We have a criterion to distinguish one bud from another, 
or the parent bud from the numerous budlets which are its 
offspring. Darwin. 

Bit, n. [Fr. bau, beef, O. Eng. buff, buffe, buffalo. 
“The third regiment, distinguished by jlesh-colored 
facings, from which it derived the name of the Buffs, 
had... fought not less bravely.” Macaulay.) 

1. A sort of leather, prepared from the skin of 
the buffalo, dressed with oil, like chamois; also, the 
skins of oxen, elks,'and other animals, dressed in 
like manner; buff-skin. ‘A suit of bag” Shak. 

2. A military coat, made of buff-skin or similar 
leather. Shak. 

3. A color between light pink and light yellow. 

A visage rough, 
Deformed, unfeatured, and askin of buf Dryden. 

4, (Med.) A grayish, viscid coat or crust, called 
also buffy coat, observed on blood drawn from a 
vein during the existence of violent sp neageyOn 

regnancy, &c,, and particularly in pleurisy. 
P 5. ( Mech.) A wheel pOrebea with buff leather, 
and used in polishing, as cutlery, &c. Francis, 

6. A buffet; a blow; astroke. [See infra] 

Nathelesse so sore a buf to him it lent 
That made him reel. Spenser. 

7. The bare skin; as, to strip to the buf. ‘To 
be in buff is equivalent to being naked.” Wright. 

Buff, a. 1. Made of buff leather, “A buff waist- 
coat.” Goldsmith. 

9.. Of the color of buff leather; intermediate be- 
tween light pink and light yellow; as, buf color; a 
buff vest. 

3. Firm; sturdy. 

And for the good old cause stood buf, 
*Gainst many a bitter kick and cuff. Hudibras. 

Biff, v.t. [O. Fr. bufe, buffe, bouffe, blow of the 
fist, cuff, bufer, buffer, to cuff, buffet, Ger. bufen, 
biiffen, puffen, to strike.] To strike. [Obs.] B. Jon. 

Bitit/fa-10, n.; pl. 
ee ae 

It. & Sp. bufalo, 
ft bupie, Ger? 
biiffel, biiffel-ochs, 
Bohem. béwol, 
Pol. bawbl, N. | 
Lat. bos bubalus ; 
Lat. bubalus, Gr. 
BotBaros, a kind 
of African stag or 
antelope; but it 
was also used for 





Buffalo, 
wrus, a wild ox, as Pliny mentions. ] 


BUFFING-APPARATUS 


1. (Zo61.) A species of the genus Bos (Bos buba- 
lus), originally from India, but now found in most 
of the warmer countries of the eastern continent. 
It is larger and less docile than the common ox, and 
is fond of marshy places and rivers. The name is 
also applied to wild oxen in general, and particu- 
larly, but erroneously, to the bison of North Amer- 
ica. See BISON. Cuvier, 

2. A buffalo-robe. 

3. (Jchth.) A fresh-water fish resembling the 
sucker. Bartlett. 

Bui/fa-lo-bér/ry, 7. (Bot.) A plant (Shepherdia 
argentea) of the Upper Missouri. Gray. 
Bit/fa-lo-chips, 1. The dry dung of the buffalo, 
or bison, used for fuel on the prairies. [U. S.] 
But/fia-lo-e10/ver, n. (Bot.) A species of J'rifo- 
lium, or short clover, common to the prairies where 
buffaloes or bisons feed. [U. 8S. Gray. 
Biif/fa-lo-fish, n. (Ichth.) A fish of remarkable 
form, of the genus Yauwrichthys. Baird. 
Bif/fa-lo-grass, 7. A species of short grass (Ses- 
teria dactyloides), from two to four inches high, coy- 
ering the prairies on which the buffaloes, or bisons, 


feed. re S. Bartlett. 
Bitif/fa-lo-niit,n. (Bot.) A nut, also called oil-nut 
(Pyrularia oleifera). [U.S. Gray. 


Bit/fa-lo-robe, n. The skin of the bison of North 
America, incorrectly called buffalo, prepared with 
the hair on. 

Not having time to robe myself exactly for a daylight street 
walk, I donned a buffalo-robe, slipped on my boots, and put 
out. Life on the Prairie. 

Buff’-edat, n. <A close, military outer-garment, 
with short sleeves, and laced tightly over the chest, 
made of buffalo skin, or other thick and elastic ma- 
terial, worn by soldicrs in the 17th century as a de- 
fensive covering. 

Bif/fel-dtick, n. pore BuFFALO.] (Ornith.) A 
bird (Anas bucephala, Linn.) with a short, blue 
bill, and a head whose apparent size is greatly in- 
ereased by the fullness of its feathers, found, in 
winter, in the rivers of North and South Carolina. 

Buf/fer, n. (Mech.) A 
cushion, or apparatus 
with strong’springs, to 
deaden the concussion F 
between a moving body Buaer 
and one on which it strikes, as at the ends of a rail- 
way carriage ;— sometimes called bufing apparatus. 

Bitf/fer-héad, n. The head, or part of the buffing- 
apparatus, which receives the concussion, in rail- 
road carriages. 

Buffet, n. [Fr. buffet, It. 
buffetto, Sp. bufete, L. Lat. 
bufetum. Cf. Sp. bijia, a 
leather bag to carry wine, 
wineskin. Probably also 
buffet, bufete, orig. meant a | 
wineskin, and then a board =) 
or table where wine in 
skins was placed and sold.] 
A. cupboard, sideboard, or 








Buffet. | 


closet, either movable or erected at one side of a 
room, for the display of plate, china, and other like 
articles, formerly quite common, but now generally 
gone out of use. 


But/fet,n. [O. Fr. buffet, a slap in the face, anda 
pair of bellows, from bujfe, blow, It. buffetto, fillip ; 
Sp. & Pg. bofetada, a slap on the cheek, O. Fr. buj- 
Jaen to beat; Pr. bufet, puff of wind. See Burr, 
v. t. 

1. A blow with the hand; a box on the ear or 
face; a cuff. 
And on his cheek a buffet fell. W. Scott. 
2. Violent force or resistance, as of winds and 
waves. 
Those planks of tough and hardy oak that used for years 
to brave the buffets of the Bay of Biscay. Burke. 
3. Asmall stool; a buffet-stool. “ Go fetch usa 
light baffet.” Townley. 

Buf/fet, v.t. (imp. & p, p. BUFFETED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

BUFFETING. | 
1. To strike with the hand or fist; to box; to beat; 
to cuff; to slap. 
Then did they spit in his face and buffeted him. 
Matt. xxvi. 67. 
2. To beat in contention; to contend against; as, 
to buffet the billows. 
The sudden hurricane in thunder roars, 
Buffets the bark, and whirls it from the shores. Broome. 
Bif/fet, v. 7. 1. To exercise or play at boxing. 
If I might buffet for my love, I could lay on like a butcher. 


Shak. 
2. To make one’s way by buffeting. ‘‘ Strove to 
buffet to land in vain.” Tennyson. 


Biti/fet-er, n. One who buffets; a boxer. Johnson. 
Biuf/fet-ing,n. 1. A striking with the hand. 

2. A succession of blows; contention; attack; 
opposition, 

He seems to have been a plant of slow growth, but formed 
for duration, and fitted to endure the buffetings of the rudest 
storm. Wut. 

Biuf/fin, 2. [So called from resembling buff leather. 
See Burr, 2.] A sort of coarse stuff; as, bafin 
gowns. [Obs.] Massinger. 

Bif/fing-ap-pa-ri/tus, 2. An apparatus provi- 
ded with strong springs, attached to railway car- 
riages, to deaden the buff or concussion between 
them when they come in collision, and also to al- 
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BUFF_JERKIN 


low the engine, in starting a train, to overcome the 
inertia of the several cars successively. 

Butf/-jér/kin, n. Originally a leathern waistcoat; 
afterward, one of a buff color, worn as an article 
of dress by serjeants and catchpoles; used also as a 
military dress. [Obs.] Nares. 

Buf/fle, n. [Fr. bugie. See Burrauo.] The buf- 
falo. [Obs.] Sir T. Herbert. 

Buf/fle, v.i. To puzzle; to be ata loss. [Obs.] Swift. 

Biuf/fle-héad (-htd), n. [bugle and head.] One 
who has a large head; a heavy, stupid fellow. [ Obs. ] 
What makes you stare so, bujfie-head? Plautus, Trans. 1694. 

Bif’fle-héad/ed, a. Having a large head, like a 
buffalo; dull; stupid; foolish. 

So fell this buffle-headed giant by the hand of Don Quixote. 
‘ Gayton. 

Bit’ fo,n. [It. See infra.] The comic actor in an 
opera. 

Butf-toon’,n. [Fr. bouffon, Sp. bufone, It. buffone, 
buffo, either from Fr. bower, to puff out, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. bufar, to blow, to puff, because the buffoons 
puffed out their cheeks for the amusement of the 
spectators ; or from buff, because they amused them 
by bufting or cuffing each other; or from It. buffa, 
Sp. bufa, joke, trifle, nonsense.] A man who 
makes a practice of amusing others by low tricks, 
antic gestures and postures, jokes, and other vulgar 
pleasantries ; a droll; a mimic; a harlequin; a 
mountebank; a clown. 

No prince would think himself Bator honored to have his 
proclamation canvassed on a public stage, and become the 
sport of buffoons. Watts. 

Buf-foon’,v.i. To act the part of a buffoon. [Rare.] 

But-foon’, v.¢. To make ridiculous. Glanville. 

But-foon’, a. Characteristic of a buffoon. 

To divert the audience with buffoon postures and antic 
dances. DMelmoth. 

Buf-foon/er-y, n. [Fr. bouffonnerie. See supra.] 
The arts and practices of a buffoon; low jests; ri- 
diculous pranks; vulgar tricks and postures. 

{ Nor that it will ever constitute a wit to conclude a tart 
piece of buffoonery with a “ What makes you blush?” Spectator. 

Buf-foon/ing, n. Buffoonery. Dryden. 

Buf-foon/ish, a. Like a buffoon; consisting in low 
jests or gestures. Blair. 

Butf-foon/ism, 7. The practices of a buffoon. [ Obs.] 

Buf-foon’ly, a. Low; vulgar. [Obs.] ‘“Apish 
tricks and Buffoonly discourse.” Goodman. 

Biff’-stick, ». (Mech.) A strip of wood covered 
with buff leather, used in polishing. Francis. 

Biufi/y, «. Resembling buff; having the appearance 
or condition of the blood in color and texture known 
as the buff or buffy-coat. 

When the blood presents the above appearance, it is said to 
be buffy. unglison. 

Bufi’/y-edat, n. See Burr. 

Bi/fo,n. (Lat. bufo, atoad.] (Zodl.) A genus of 
reptiles called batrachians, including the various 
species of toads. Cuvier. 

Bu/fon-ite, n. [Fr. bufonite, from Lat. bufo, 
toad.] (Paleon.) A fossil consisting of the petri- 
fied teeth and palatal bones of fishes belonging to 
the family of Pycnodonts (thick-teeth), whose re- 
mains occur in the oblite and chalk formations ; — so 
named from a notion that it was originally found 
in the head of a toad; toad-stone. Page. 

Btig, 7. [Perhaps from W. bwg, hobgoblin, scare- 
crow, as it is a nasty and terrifying insect; or allied 
to Armor. pouch, dirty, ugly. See infra.] 

1. An insect of many species. 

2. (Zntom.) An insect of the genus, or family, 
Cimex, of which several hundred species are de- 
scribed. They belong to the order Hemiptera, and 
have a beaked or sucking mouth. 

Bug, n. [W. bwg, bwgan, hobgoblin, scare- 

Biug’bear, crow, bugbear, from bw, a threaten- 

Butg’a-boo, ing or terrifying object, terror.] 
Something frightful, as a specter; any thing imagi- 
nary that causes needless fright; something used to 
excite needless fear. 

Sir, spare your threats; 
The bug which you would fright me with Iseek. Shak. 
To the world, no bugbear is so great, 


As want of figure, and a small estate. Pope. 

Take you abroad! Indeed not I; 
For all the bugaboos to fright ye. Lloyd. 
Btig’be&r, a. Causing needless fright, ‘Such 
bugbear thoughts.” Locke. 


Biig’/bear, v. t. To alarm or frighten with idle 
phantoms. Abp. King. 
Butg’/zer,n. [Fr. bougre, from L. Lat. Bulgarus, a 
Bulgarian, an inhabitant of Bulgaria, and also a 
heretic, because the inhabitants of that country 
were infected with heresy. They who were guilty 
of this unnatural crime were called heretics, be- 
cause in the eyes of their adversaries there was noth- 
ing more heinous than heresy, and it was therefore 
thought that the origin of such a vice could only be 
owing to heretics. ] 
1. One guilty of the unnatural crime of buggery; 
a sodomite, 
2. A vile wretch. [Zow.] 

Biig/ger-y,n. [O. Fr. bougrerie, bogrerie, heresy. 
See supra.] The crime of carnal intercourse of 
man or woman with a beast; or of men unnaturally 
with each other; sodomy. 

Big’/si-ness, n. [From buggy.] The state of being 
infected with bugs. 
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From bug.) Abounding with bugs. 


Big’sy, a. 
s : . A light one-horse chaise. [/ng.] 


Big’sy, n. 


2. A light, one horse, four- 
wheel vehicle, usually with one 
seat, and with or without a ca- 
[U.8.] 








lash top. 












Buggy with and without Top. 

Bii’gle, n. [O. Fr. bugle, Lat. buculus, a young bul- 
lock, steer, dim, of bos, ox.] A sort of wild ox; a 
buffalo, Phillips. 

Bi’gle, n. [From bugle, a sort of wild ox, 

Bii/ele-hoérn, q. v.. W. buelin, belonging to a 
buffalo, bugle-horn, bual, wild 
ox, bugle-horn.] 

1. A musical wind instrument 
used in hunting or for military 
music, 

Blow, bugle, blow; set the wild 

echoes flying. Tennyson. 


One blast upon his bugle-horn were 
worth athousand men. W. Scott. 





Huntsman’s Bugle. 
2. A drinking vessel made of horn. 

And drinketh of his bugle-horn the wine. 

Bii’gle (bii/gl), n. 

ment, Ger. biigel, a bent piece of metal or wood.] 

An elongated glass bead, of various colors, though 


Chaucer. 
[L. Lat. bugulus, a female orna- 


more commonly black. 
Bi’gle,a. Jet-black. “Bugle eye-balls.” Shak. 
Bigle, n. ([Fr. bugle, It. bugola, Lat. bugillo.] 
(Bot.) A plant of the genus Ajuga, a native of Eu- 
rope. 
Yellow bugle, the Ajuga chamepithys. 


Bii’/gler, n. One who plays on a bugle. 

Bua’gle-weed, n. (Bot.) A plant, the Lycopus 
sinuatus and Lycopus Virginicus, sometimes used 
as remedies for hemoptysis, or spitting of blood. 

Bii’glodss,n. [Fr. buglosse, Lat. buglossa, buglos- 
sus, Gr. BotyAwooos, ox-tongue, Bods, ox, and yAws- 
ca, tongue.] (Bot.) A plant of the genus Anchusa, 
and especially the A. officinalis, used in dyeing 
and coloring; ox-tongue. 

Small wild bugloss, the ee procumbens and the 
Lycopsis arvensis.—Viper’s bugloss, a species of Lehium. 

Bitig’s’-word ) (-wfird), n. Swaggering or threat- 

Big’/-word ening language. Beau. § Fl, 

Big’/-wort (-wiirt), 2. (Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Cimicifuga. The species are herbaceous and 
perennial, and grow in the northern parts of the 
two hemispheres, Cimex serpentaria (or Actea 
racemosa) is the snake-root or bug-wort of North 
America. Baird. 

Bithl (bil), ». [So called from A. Ch. Boule, a 
French carver in wood, born 1642, died 1732.) A 
light and complicated figure of brass, unburnished 
gold, &c., set, as an ornament, into surfaces of 
ebony or other dark wood, or of tortoise-shell. 

Bihl/-work (bil/wirk), 2. 1. Work in which 
wood is inlaid with buhl. The figures are gener- 
ally cut in veneers by means of a slender saw, 
though sometimes produced by stamping, 

2. The art of inlaying with buhl. 

Btthr’/-stone (bfir/stdn), mn. [O. Eng. bur, a whet- 
stone for scythes.] (JZin.) A variety of flinty quartz, 
occurring as arock, and characterized by being very 
cellular, or irregularly cavernous, in consequence 
of which it is valuable for mill-stones, Dana, 

{=> This word is often written bwrr-stone. 

Build (bild), v.¢. [imp.& p. p. BUILT (bilt); p. pr. 
& vb. nN, BUILDING. The regular imp. & p. p., BUILD- 
ED, is antiquated.] [O. Eng. bulde, bylde, bilde, 
A-S. byldan, to build, from bold, house, hall; O, 
Eng. bolde, building. ] 

1. To frame, construct, and raise, as an edifice or 
fabric of any kind; to form by uniting materials 
into a regular structure; to fabricate; to construct. 

Nor aught availed him now 
To have built in heaven high towers. Milton. 

2. To raise on a support or foundation; to form, 
establish, or produce by using appropriate means; 
as, to build a reputation. ‘ Who builds his hopes 
on air.” Shak. 

3. To increase and strengthen; to settle, or estab- 
lish, and preserve ;— frequently with wp ; as, to bwild 
up one’s constitution. 

I commend you to God, and to the word of his grace, which 
is able to build you up. Acts xx, 32, 

Build (bild), v. 7. 1. To exercise the art, or prac- 
tice the business, of building. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend. Pope. 

2. To construct, rest, or depend, as on a founda- 
tion; as, to bwild on the opinions of others. 

Build, ». Form or mode of construction; general 
figure; built; as, the build of a ship. 

Builder (bild/er), m. One who builds; one whose 
occupation is to build, as a carpenter, a shipwright, 
a mason, &c, 

In the practice of civil architecture, the builder comes be- 


tween the architect who designs the work and the artisans 
who execute it. Eng. Cye. 





BULK 


Build/ing, n. 1. The act of constructing, erecting, 
or establishing. 
Hence it is that the building of our Sion rises no faster. Hall. 

2. The art of constructing edifices, or the prac- 
tice of civil architecture. 

The execution of works of architecture necessarily in- 
cludes building; but building is frequently employed when 
the result is not architectural. Hosking. 

3. A fabric or edifice constructed; a thing built, 
as a house, a church, &c. 

Thy sumptuous buildings and thy wife’s attire 
Tlave cost a mass of public treasury. Shak. 
Built (bilt), ». 1. Form; shape; general figure of a 
structure; build. [Ods.] 
And as the built, so different is the fight; i 
Their mounting shot is on our sails designed. Dryden. 
2. Species of building. [Obs. Temple. 
Built, a. Formed; shaped. ‘ Like the generality of 
Genoese country-women, strongly bwilt.” Landor. 
Built, p. a. Having the form of; resembling; like; 
—used in composition and preceded by the word de- 
noting the form; as, frigate-built, clipper-built, &c. 
Built mast, block, or beam, one made of seyéral pieces. 


Bik!’ shish, n. A present of money, especially 
money given to a beggar; alms. [Jndia.] [Written 
also bakshish and buksheesh.] 

Bul, n. The common flounder. 

Bulb, n. [Fr. bulbe, Lat. bul- 
bus, Gr. 8odB6s.] 

1. (Bot.) A spheroidal body 
growing from a plant cither 
above or below the ground 
(usually the latter), which is 
strictly a bud, consisting of a 
cluster of partially developed 
leaves, and producing, as it 
grows, a stem above, and roots 
below, as in the onion, tulip, 
&c. It differs from a ¢twber in 
not being solid. 

2. (Anat.) A name given to 
weit parts ee resemble 7 : 
in shape certain bulbous roots ¥ 5 
as Di bud of the aorta. 7 eee eae gat 

Bulb of a tooth, the vascular and nervous papilla con- 
tained in the cavity of the tooth.— Bulb of the eye, the 
eye-ball. — Bulb, or root, of a hair, the part whence the 
hair originates. Dunglison. 

3. An expansion or protuberance on a stem, as the 
bulb of a thermometer, which may be of any form, 
as spherical, cylindrical, curved, &c. Tomlinson. 

Bulb, v.i. [From bulb, n.| To swell. 

To bulb out, to project or be protuberant. [ Obs.] Evelyn. 


Bul-ba/ceotis, a. [Lat. bulbaceus, from bulbus. 
See BuLB.] Bulbous. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Builbed (btilbd), a. Having a bulb; round-headed. 

Btilb/el, n. (Bot.) A separable bulb formed on 
some flowering plants. 

Bul-bif/er-otis, a. [Fr. bulbifere; Lat. bulbus and 
Jerre, to bear.] (Bot.) Producing bulbs; as, bul- 
biferous stems. Loudon. 

Bulb/let, n. (DBot.) A small bulb growing above 
ground on some plants, which never becomes a 
branch, but drops off, and falling to the ground, 
takes root and forms a new plant. Gray. 

Bul-bose’,) a. [Lat. bulbosus, Fr. bulbeux. See 

Bilb/otts, | Buis.} (Bot.) Having or containing 
bulbs, or a bulb; growing from bulbs; bulb-ike in 
shape. Gray. 

Butl/bo-tii/ber, n. [bulb and tuber.] (Bot.) A solid 
bulb or underground stem, clothed with withered 
leaves, and producing buds on its surface. Ogilvie. 

Bulbul, n. (Per. bulbul, a bird with a melodious 
voice, most nearly resembling the European night- 


Chambers, 





ingale.] The Persian nightingale (Pycnonotus jo- 
COsUus). Booth. 
Bul/biile, n. [Lat. bulbulus, dim. of bulb.] (Bot.) 


(a.) A little bulb. (b.) One of the little seeds grow- 


ing along the vines of plants. Henslow. 
Bul’chin, n. [From bull, g. v.] A young male 
calf; — a diminutive of badd. Drayton. 


ee 
Bulge, n. [Cf. A-8. biilg, bilig 
bélgan, O. Sw. bulgja, to swell, WwW. 
round body, O. Eng. bowge, cask.] 
1. The bilge or protuberant part of a cask; pro- 
tuberance. 
2. (Naut.) The bilge of a vessel. 
Bilge, v.i. [See supra. 
BinceE.] 
1. To swell or jut out; to be protuberant; as, 
the wall bulges. 
2. To bilge, as a ship. 
And seattered navies bulye on distant shores. Broome. 
Bul rtd n. pl. (Naut.) See BILGE-WAYS. 


ng. belly, A-S. 
bwig, a bulky 


See Biner. 
Cf. BouGE, BowGgE, and 


Bu-lim/i-d,)n. (Fr. boulimie, Lat. bulimus, Gr. 
Bili-my, BobA pos, Povdrpia; Gr. Bou, in com 
poreoy huge, great, from fods, ox ; and Aipdc, 
hunger.] (J/ed.) A disease in which the patient has 
a perpetual and insatiable appetite for food, and 
often faints if not indulged; a voracious appetite. 
Dunglison. 
Bulk, ». [Dan. bulk, a bunch on the back, O. Sw. 
bolk, crowd, mass, Icel. bulka, to swell, W. bwig, 
bulk, a bulky round body, bwi, a round hollow 
body, rotundity.] 
1. Magnitude of material substance ; dimensions} 
size; mass; as, an ox or ship of great bulk. 
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BULKER 


2. The gross; the majority; the main mass or 


body; the largest or principal portion; as, the bulk 
of a debt. 
Nor is it easy for the bulk of mankind to distinguish, in a 
great number of’ particulars, that common circumstance in 
which they all agree. Hume. 


3. (Naut.) The whole cargo of a ship when 


_ stowed. Totten. 

4. A projecting part of a shop or building; a 
stall. 

, Here, stand behind this bulk. Shak. 


He found a country fellow dead drunk, snorting on a bulk. 


Burton. 

5. The body. [Obs.] 

My liver leaped within my bulk. Tuberville. 

Jn bulk, in a mass, or solid state; as, pork a bulk, or 
bulk pork, pork not cut up or prepared for packing. — 
Laden or stowed in bulk, having the cargo loose in the 
hold or not inclosed in boxes, bales, or casks. — Sale by 
bulk, a sale of goods as they are, without weight or meas- 
ure. Bowvier.— To break bulk (Naut.), to begin to un- 
load. Totten. 

Biilk’er, n. (Naut.) A person employed to ascer- 
tain the capacity of goods, so as to fix the amount 
of freight or shore-dues to which they are liable. 

Bulk’-héad (héd), n. (Nawt.) A partition in a 
ship, made with boards, &c., to form separate 
apartments. Totten. 

Bualk/imess,n. Greatness in bulk, size, or stature. 

Bilk’y, a. Of great bulk or dimensions; of great 
size; large; as, bulky volumes. 

Bull, n. [L. Ger. bulle, bolle, D. bul, Icel. boli, bautli, 

ith. bullus, Lett. bollis, Slay. vol’, Bohem. wole, Pol. 
wol, Ir. bolan, a full-grown cow, bolog, heifer. The 
root is in A-S. bellan, to bellow, roar, bark.] 

1. (Zoél.) The male of any bovine quadruped, or 
of the different species of the genus Bos; hence, 
the male of any large quadruped, as the elephant. 

2. (Astron.) Taurus, one of the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. 

At last from Aries rolls the bounteous sun, 
And the bright Bull receives him. Thomson. 

3. (Stock Exchange.) One who operates in ex- 
pectation of a rise in the price of stocks, and espe- 

cially one who operates with others in order to 
effect such arise. See BEAR. 

Bull, a. Of large size;— used in composition ; as, 
bull-head, bulrush, bull-trout, &c. 

Bull, nv. [Lat. bulla, any thing rounded by art, L. 

at. a seal or stamp, letter, edict, roll, It. bulla, 
bolla, Fr. bulle.] 

1. The seal appended to the edicts and briefs of 
the pope. See Brn. 

2. A letter, edict, or rescript of the pope, trans- 
mitted to the churches over which he is head, con- 
taining some decree, order, or decision. 

A fresh bull of Leo’s . . . declared how inflexible the court 
of Rome was in the point of abuses. Atterbury. 

3. A blunder or contradiction; more exactly, 
an apparent congruity, but real incongruity, of 
ideas, suddenly discovered; as, an /rish bull ;—so 
called, perhaps, from the striking contrast between 
the humble professions of the pope, as, for exam- 

le, his styling himself a “servant of servants,” 
and the absolute and despotic nature of the com- 
mands, or bulls, issued by him, 

And whereas the Papist boasts himself to be a Roman Cath- 
olie, it is a mere contradiction, one of the pope’s bulls, as if he 
should say universal particular; a Catholic schismatic. Jfilton. 

The Golden Bull, an edict or imperial constitution made 
by the emperor Charles IV. (1356), containing the funda- 
mental law of the German empire;—so called from its 
golden seal. 

Bnvla, n.; pl. BUL/Ltm, [Lat. bulla, bubble.) 
(Med.) A bleb; a vesicle, or an elevation of the 
cuticle, containing a transparent watery fluid. 

Dunglison. 

Bul/la¢ge, ». [Perhaps contracted from bull-sloes 
(Florio has budlloes, in the same sense, in v. Builldi), 
because its fruit is as large again as a sloe.] (Bot.) 
(a.) The wild plum, a species of Prunus (P. insiti- 
tia);— called also bullace-plum, and bullace-tree. 
(b.) The bully-tree; a species of Chrysophyllum, a 
native of the West Indies. 

Bullan’tie, a. [Fr. bullatique; from Lat. bulla, 
an edict of the pope. See Buuu.] Pertaining to, 
or used in, apostolic bulls. Fry. 

Soran letters, ornamented capitals used in apostolic 
ss 


Builary, n. [L. Lat. bullarium, Fr. bullatrie. 
ee BULL, an edict. ] 
1. A collection of papal bulls. 
2. A place for boiling or preparing salt; boilary. 
And certain salt fats or bullaries, and divers other lands. 


Bills in Chancery. 
BiilVilate, a. ([Lat. bullatus, from bulla, bubble.] 
Having elevations like blisters. 
A bullate leaf (Bot.), one the membranous part of which 
rises between the veins in elevations like blisters. 
Bull/-bait/ing,». The practice of baiting or ex- 
citing bulls with dogs. 
Bull/-bég’gar, n. Something terrible or fright- 
“ ful ; something used or suggested to produce terror, 
as in children or persons of weak mind; a bugbear. 
And being an ill-looked fellow, he has a pension from the 
cehurchwardens for being bull-beggar to all the froward chil- 
dren-in the parish. Mountfort, 1691. 
Bull/-briver, x. (#ot.) A large brier growing in 
the alluvial bottoms of the South-west, the root of 
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which contains a farinaceous substance from which 
the Indians make bread. [Called also bamboo- 
brier.] he S.] Bartlett. 
Bull/-eiulf (-kiif),n. A male calf; a stupid fellow. 
Bull/-ddg,n. A va- 
riety of dog, of re- 
markable ferocity 
and courage ;— so 
named, probably, 
from being  em- 
ployed in baiting 
bulls, or from the 
size of the head. 
Bulled, a. Swollen, 
B, Jonson. 
Bullen-nail, n. 





Bull-dog. 


ee bull, large, 

having a large head, and nail, q. v.]. A nail with a 
round head and short shank, turned and lack- 
ered, Gwilt. 

Bullet, n. [Fr. bowlet, dim. of boule, ball. See 
BOULET. ] 


1. A small ball. 

2. A missile, usually of lead, and round or con- 
ical in form, to be discharged from small-arms. 

3. A cannon ball, [Obs.] 


One observation was, that the wind of a common bullet, 
though flying never so near, is incapable of doing the least 
harm. Johnson. 


A ship before Greenwich (the court being there) shot off 
her ordnance, one piece being charged with a bullet of stone. 


Stow. 

Bul/le-tin (Synop., § 130), nm. [Fr. bulletin, It. bul- 
letino, bolletino, dim. of bulletta, bolletta, dim. of 
bulla, bolla, an edict of the pope. See BuLu.] 

1. A brief statement of facts respecting some 
passing event, as military operations, the health of 
some distinguished personage, issued by authority 
for the information of the public. 

2. Any public notice or announcement, especially 
of news recently received. 

3. A periodical publication containing the pro- 
ceedings of a society. 

Bul/le-tin-board, m. A board on which an- 
nouncements of news are put up, particularly at 
news-rooms, printing-oflices, &c. 

Bullet-proof, a. Capable of resisting the force 
of a bullet. 

Bul/let-wood, n. (Bot.) A West Indian wood, 
close and hard in texture, of a greenish-hazel color, 
resembling green-heart. 

Bull’-fa¢ed (-fast), a. Having a large face. Dryden. 

Bull/-féast, m. See BULL-FIGHT. 

Bull/fice, ». (Bot.) <A plant of the genus Bovis- 
ta (Ger. bofist), of the order of Fungi. B. gigantea, 
called also bull puff-ball, and frog’s cheese, grows to 
an immense size, measuring sometimes nine feet in 
circumference. When young it is used for food, 
and the smoke of it inhaled has the same effect as 
ether or chloroform. W. Baird. 

Bull/-fight (-fit), m. A combat with a bull; an 
ancient popular amusement in many countries, and 
still practiced among the Spaniards and Portuguese, 

Bull/-finch (66), 2. f 

1. (Ornith.) A bird 
of the genus Pyrrhula 
and other related gen- 
era, especially the P. 
vulgaris, a bird allied 
to the grosbeak, hay- 
ing the breast, cheeks, 
and throat of a crim- 
son color, 

Crimson-fronted buil- 
Jinch, the Carpodacus 
Srontalis of North Amer- 
ica. 

2. A hedge allowed to grow high to impede hunt- 
ers. [Prov. Eng.] 

Bull/-fly, jn. The gadfly, a stinging insect which 

Bull/-bee, torments cattle. Phillips. 

Bull/-frdg,n. (Zodl.) A large species of frog (the 

tana pipiens), found in North America, of a dusky- 
brown color, mixed with yellowish-green, and spot- 
ted with black. 

Bull/-héad, n. 1. (Jchth.) (a.) A fish of the genus 
Cottus, especially the C. gobio. (b.) In America, a 
species of Pimelodus, called likewise catfish and 
horned-pout. 

2. A stupid fellow; a lubber. Johnson. 

3. A small, black, water-insect. Phillips. 

Bullion (buyl/yun), ». [O. Eng. bullyon, a hook 
used for fastening the dress, button, stud, an em- 
bossed ornament of various kinds, e. g., on the 
cover of a book, on bridles or poitrels, for purses, 
for breeches and doublets, L. Lat. bullio, the swell- 
ing of boiling water, a mass of gold or silver, 
Gallic billon; bullionum, a certain weight (1306), 
billis, a brass coin, from Lat. bulla, any object 
swelling up and thus becoming round, any thing 
rounded by art, boss, stud, bubble. ] 

1. Uncoined gold or silver in the mass. 

{= Properly, the precious metals are called bullion, 
when smelted and not perfectly refined ; or when re- 
fined, but in bars, ingots, or in any form uncoined, as in 
plate. But the word is often used to denote gold and sil- 
ver, both coined and uncoined, when reckoned by weight 
and in mass, including especially foreign, or uncurrent, 
coin. 





oa. 


Bull-finch (Pyrrh ula vulgaris), 





BULTOW 
[ Obs.] 


And those which eld’s strict doom did disallow, 
And damn for bullion, go for current now. Sylvester. 
SORRY. metallic ornaments, as of copper, on 
bridles, or copper lace, tassels, buttons, &c., in im- 
itation of gold. [Obs.] 
While you do eat and lie about the town here, 
And cozen in your bullions. B. Jonson. 
BulViow ist, n. An advocate for an exclusive me- 
tallic currency, or a paper currency always con- 
vertible into gold. 
Bull li-rag, v.t._ [From bully, to insult, and rag, to 
scold, rail. Cf. BALLARAG.] ‘To insult in a bully- 


2. Base or uncurrent coin. 


ingmanner. [Low.] Todd. 
Bullish, a. Partaking of the nature ofa bull, or 
ablunder. [2Rare.] 


Let me inform you, a toothless satyr is as improper as a 
toothless sleek-stone, and as bullish. Milton, 


Bullist, n. [Fr. bulliste. See Buu, an edict.} A 
writer of papal bulls. [Rare.] Harmar. 
Bul-li’tion (-lish/un), . [From Lat. bullire. See 


Botu.] The act or state of boiling. [Obs.] See 
EBULLITION. Bacon. 

Bull/ock, n. [A-8. bulluca, a young bull. See 
BULL. ] 


1. A young bull, or any male of the ox kind. 

Take thy father’s young bullock, even the second bullock of 
seven years old. Judges vi. 25, 

2. An ox, or castrated bull. 

t= The oz, or steer, is the castrated male of neat cat- 
tle. He is called an ow-calf, or bull-calf. witil he is a 
twelvemonth old, a s¢eer until he is four years old, and 


after that an ox, or bullock. Youatt. 
BulVock, v. ¢. To bully. [Obds.] “She shan’t 
think to bullock and domineer oyer me.” Foote. 


BullVock’s-eye (-1),”. A small, thick glass used as 
a skylight, in a covering or roof. See BULL’S-EYE. 
Bull’s/-e¥e, n. 1. (Naut.) An oval wooden block 
without sheaves, having a groove around it and a 
hole through it, used for connecting rigging, as the 

stays. 

2. A thick piece of glass inserted in a deck, roof, 
floor, ship’s side, &c., to let in light. 

3. Any circular opening for air or light. 

4. (Naut.) A small, obscure cloud, 
ruddy in the middle, and supposed 
to portend a storm. 

5. (Astron.) Aldebaran, a bright 
star situated in the eye of Taurus or 
the Bull. 

6. A policeman’s lantern, with a 
thick glass reflector on one side. 

Dickens. 

7. (Archery & Gun.) The center of 
a target. ——— 

8. A thick knob or protuberance Bull’s-eye. 
left on a sheet of plate-glass by the end of the pipe 
through which it was blown. ; 

9. A small and thick old-fashioned watch. [Amer.] 

Bull’s/-n6se, n. (Arch.) The external angle of a 
polygon, or of two lines which meet at an obtuse 
angle. Gwilt. 

Bull/-stag, n. <A castrated bull. See Sraa. 

Bull/-trout, . (/chth.) A large species of trout, 
(Salmo trutta), stouter than the common kind, and, 
like the salmon, ascending rivers periodically to 
spawn. Its back is bluish-green, and there are sey- 
eral black spots on the side. It is called also sal- 
mon-trout and sea-trout. 

Bull/-weed, nn. (BLot.) Knapweed, a species of 


Weale, 





fentawred. 
Bull/-wort (-wiirt), 2. (Bot.) A plant, called also 
bishopsweed. Johnson. 


Bully, 7. [Perhaps from bull, the pope’s letter, in 
which he threatened and blustered, or corrupted 
from burly, boisterous. Cf. O. Eng. bully, to boil.] 
A noisy, blustering fellow, more insolent than cour- 
ageous; a quarrelsome person, 

The blustering bully, in our neighboring streets, 


Scorns to attack the female whom he meets. Prior. 
Bully, a. Jovial; merry. [Zow.] ‘Bless thee, 
bully doctor.” Shak. 


Bull’y, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BULLIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BULLYING.] ‘To insult with noise and blustering 
menaces; to act the part of a bully toward. 

For the last fortnight there have been prodigious shoals of 
volunteers gone over to bully the French, upon hearing the 
peace was just signing. Tatler. 

Syn.—To bluster; swagger; vapor; crow; hector; 
domineer. 

Bull’y,v.i. To be noisy and quarrelsome. Johnson. 

Bull’y-ing, n. 1. The act or behavior of a bully. 

Both are as remote from the spirit of true philosophy as 
bullying and cowardice from true valor. Beattie. 

2. State of being bullied. 

Bul/rush,n. [From buil, in the sense of large, and 
rush, q.v.] (Bot.) A plant; a large kind of rush, 
growing in wet land or water. 

(2 The name bulrush is applied, in England, to the 
Pencillaria spicata (Loudon), the Scirpus lacustris, and 
also to the Typha latifolia, and T. angustifolia (P. Cyc.) ; 
in America, to the Juncus effusus, and also to species of 
Scirpus. 

Biilse, n. A certain quantity of diamonds. [Jndia.] 

Wraxall. 

Bitl/tel, n. [L. Lat. bultellus.. See Bort, v.t.] A 
bolter or boiling-cloth; also, bran. [Obs.] 

Bul/tow, n. [From bull, large, and tow, q. v.] A 
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BULWARK 


mode of fishing practiced on the banks of New- 
foundland, by stringing a number of hooks on one 
line, and thus taking many fish at a haul. Simmonds, 

Bul’wark, . [O. Eng. bulwerke, D. bolwerk, Ger. 
bollwerk, Sw. bolverk, Dan. bolviirh, bulwiirk, Fr. 
boulevard, boulevart, rampart, O. Fr. boulevert, bou- 
lever, bulwark, castle (It. balwardo, Sp. & Pg. ba- 
luarte, are taken from Fr.); either from Ger. bohle, 
plank, or bolen, M. H. Ger. boln, O. H. Ger. polon, 
to roll, hurl, and Ger. werk, work, defense. ] 

1. (Fort.) A mound of earth round a place, ca- 
pable of resisting cannon-shot, and formed with 
bastions, curtains, &c.; an outwork for defense; 
a bastion. 

2. That which secures against an enemy or ex- 
ternal annoyance; any means of defense; a screen 
or shelter. 

Prayers are the bulwarks of piety and good conscience. “ 

arrow. 

The royal navy of England hath ever been its greatest de- 
fense and ornament,... the floating bulwark of our island. 

Blackstone. 

3. (pl.) (Naut.) The sides of a ship above the 
upper deck. 

Syn.—Seec RAmpant. 

Bul/wark, v.¢. To fortify with a rampart; to se- 
cure by a fortification; to protect. 

Some proud city, bulwarked round and armed with rising 
towers. Glover. 

Bim, 7. [Contracted from bottom, which has the 
same signification.] The buttocks. [Zow.] 

Bim, v. i. ps & Ger. bommen, to resound, Ger. 
bummen, to hum, O. D. bom, H. Ger. bomime, L. 
Ger. bunge;drum.] To make a murmuring or hum- 
ming sound. Shak. 

Bitm/bail/iff, n. [A corruption of bownd-bailif’.] 
A subordinate civil officer, appointed to serve writs 
and to make arrests and executions, and bound 
with sureties for a faithful discharge of his trust; 
an under bailiff. [#ng. Low.] See BOUND-BAILIFF, 

Bim/bird,n. See BOMBARD. 

Bim/birge,n. Same as BuMBOAT, q. Vv. Carlyle. 

Btim/bast, n. See BOMBAST. 

Bttm/be-lo,) 7. A thin, spheroidal glass vessel, or 

bBdm/bo-lo, flask, with a short neck, used in the 
sublimation of camphor, 

In a large chemical factory near Birmingham, the camphor- 
refining room contained about a dozen sand-baths,... each 
containing about ten bomboloes. Tomlinson. 

Bitm/ble, n. The bittern. [Zocal, Eng.] Ogilvie. 

Btum/ble, v. 7. To make a hollow or humming 
noise, like that of a bumble-bee; to cry as a bittern. 

As when the bittern bumbleth in the mire. Chaucer. 

Biim/’ble-bee, n. [O. Eng. bumble, to make a hum- 
ming noise, dim. of bwm, q.v., and bee.] <A large 
bee, a species of Bombus, sometimes called humble- 
dee; so named from its sound. 

Btim/boat,n. [From bum, the buttocks, on account 
of its clumsy form.] (Naut.) A clumsy boat, used 
for conveying provisions, fruit, &c., for sale, to ves- 
sels lying in port or off shore. 

Bitm/kin,n. [From boom, and the dim. term. /in.] 
(Naut.) (a.) Pieces of timber projecting from each 
bow of a vessel, to haul the foretack to, called a 
tack-bumkin ; also, from each quarter, for the stand- 
ing part of the main brace, and called brace-bwm- 
kin. (6.) A small out-rigger over the stern of a 
boat, to extend the mizzen. 

Biim/me-ry,n. [Dutch bomerie, bodmerie.] The 
same as Borromry. [Obs.] See Borromry. 

There was a scrivener of Wapping brought to hearin g for 
relief against a bummery bond. North. 

Bimp,n. [From bump, to strike, thump; it signi- 
fies a swelling or tumor, as the effect of a stroke or 
fall. Cf. W. pwmp, a round mass, pwmpiaw, to 
form a round mass, to thump, to bang. ] 

1. A thump; a heavy blow. 

2. A swelling or protuberance, 

It had upon its brow 
A bump as big as a young cockerel’s stone. Shak. 

3. One of the protuberances on the cranium which 
are associated by phrenologists with distinct facul- 
ties or affections of the mind; as, the bump of “ven- 
eration ;” the bump of ‘‘ acquisitiveness.” [ Collog.] 

Bimp, v.t. (imp. & p. p. BUMPED (btimt); p. pr. & 
vb. nN. SEE [An onomatopeia. Cf. bum, v.i., 
and L. Ger. bumsen, bamsen, to strike or fall on 
with a hollow noise.] To strike, as with or against 
any thing large or solid; as, to bump the head 
against a wall; to thump. 

Btmp, v.i. [See Boom, v.7.,38.] To makea loud, 
heavy, or hollow noise, as the bittern, 

As a bittern bumps within a reed. Dryden. 

Biim/per, n. [A corruption of bumbard, bombard, 
a large drinking vessel. 

1. A cup or glass filled to the brim, or till the 
liquor runs over, particularly in drinking a health 
or toast. 

He frothed his bumpers to the brim. Tennyson. 

2. A crowded house at a theater, &c., in honor of 
some favorite performer. 

Buimp/kin (btim/kin), ». [Either from bump, a 
swelling, W. pwmp, a round mass, or the same word 
as bumkin, which Cotgrave defines thus: ‘‘“Bumkin, 
Fr. chicambault, the luffe-block, a long and thick 
piece of wood, whereunto the fore-sayle and sprit- 
sayle are fastened, when a ship goes by the winde.” 
Hence, a clumsy man may easily have been com- 
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pared to such a block of wood. Cf. W. pwmp o 


ddyn, a large, heavy man.] An awkward, heavy 
rustic; a clown, or country lout. ‘‘ Bashful coun- 


try bumpkins.” Irving. 
Bimp/kin-ly, a. Clownish. [0bs.] Richardson. 
Biimp/tiotis (btim/shus), a. Self-conceited; for- 


Halliwell. 


ward; pushing. [Low, 
: Inne quality of being bump- 


Bitimp/tiotis-mess, 2. 
tious; conceitedness, 
Bin, jn. [Scot.bun,bunn. Cf. O. Fr. bune, bugne, 
Binn, buigne, beugne, tumor, boss, bigne, Prov. 
Fr. bugne, a kind of pees N. Fr. beignet, Prov. 
Fr, bignet, fritter, Sp. buiwelo, bunn, a sort of sweet- 
bread. Cf. O. H. Ger. bungo, bulb, M. H. Ger. 
bunge, Icel. banga, tumor, Proy. Eng. bung, heap, 
cluster, bunny, a small swelling.] A small sweet- 


cake, 

Biineh,n. [0: Sw. & Dan. bunke, heap, Icel. banki, 
heap, pile, banga, tumor, protuberance, W. pwng, 
cluster. | 

1. A protuberance; a hunch; a knob or lump, 

They will carry...their treasures upon the bunches of 
camels. sa. XXX. 6. 

2. A collection, cluster, or tuft, properly of 
things of the same kind, growing or fastened to- 
gether; as, a bunch of grapes; a bunch of keys. 

3. (Mining.) A small isolated mass of ore, as dis- 
tinguished from a continuous vein, Page. 

Binch, v.i. To swell out, as into a bunch or pro- 
tuberance; to be protuberant or round. 

Bunching out into a large round knob at one end. Woodward. 
Bitinch, v. ¢. To form or tie in a bunch or bunches, 
Binch/-backed (-bikt), a, Having a bunch on the 

back; crooked. ‘* Bunch-bached toad.” Shak. 

Binch/i-ness, . The quality of being bunchy, or 
growing in bunches. 

Binch’/y, a. 1. Swelling out in bunches or protu- 
berances; massy. 

An unshapen, bunchy spear, with bark unpiled. Phaer. 

2. Growing in bunches, or resembling a bunch; 
haying tufts. 

Distinguished from other birds by his bunchy tail. Grew. 

3. (Mining.) Yielding irregularly ; sometimes 
rich, sometimes poor; — said of a mine, Page. 

Bin/edmbe ) (btink/um), n. [Bunoomte, a county 

Btn/kum of North Carolina. ] 

1. A body of constituents. 

2. Speech-making for mere show, or for the 
gratification of constituents; mere talk, [U. S.] 

All that flourish about right of search was bunkum— all 
that brag about hanging your Canada sheriff was bunkum..,. 
slavery speeches are all bunkum ; so are reform speeches. 

Haliburton. 

To speak for Buncombe, to speak for mere show, or for 
purposes of political intrigue. 

(=> ‘‘ The phrase originated near the close of the de- 
bate on the famous ‘Missouri Question,’ in the 16th 
Congress. It was then used by Felix Walker—a naive 
old mountaineer, who resided at Waynesville, in Hay- 
wood, the most western county of North Carolina, near 
the border of the adjacent county of Buncombe, which 
formed part of his district. The old man rose to speak, 
while the house was impatiently calling for the ‘ Quwes- 
tion,’ and several members gathered round him, begging 
him to desist. He persevered, however, for a while, de- 
claring that the people of his district expected it, and that 
he was bound to ‘make a speech for Buncombe.’ ” 

W. Darlington. 

Biin/dle, n. [A-S. byndel, D. bondel, bundel, Ger. 
biindel, dim. of bund, bundle, from the root of bind, 
A-S. bindan, Ger. binden. See Bryp.] A number 
of things bound together, especially things bound 
together, as by a cord or envelope, into a mass or 
package convenient for handling or conveyance; a 
loose package; a roll; as, a bundle of straw; a bun- 
dle of old clothes. 

Every school-boy can have recourse to the fable of the 


rods, which, when united in a bundle, no strength could bend. 
Goldsmith. 


Bin/dle, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BUNDLED; p. pr. & vb, 
2. BUNDLING.] ‘To tie or bind in a bundle or roll. 
To bundle off, to send off in a hurry, or pet. — Zo bun- 
dle up, to tie together; to wrap up. 
Biin/dle, v.z. 1. To prepare for departure; to set 
off in a hurry. Halliwell. 
2. To sleep onthe same bed without undressing ; 
— applied to the custom of a man and woman, espe- 
cially lovers, thus sleeping. 


Van Corlear stopped occasionally in the villages to eat 
pumpkin pies, dance at country frolics, and bundle with the 


Yankee lasses. W. Irving. 
Bin/dle-pil/lar, ». A column or pier, with oth- 
ers of small dimensions attached to it. Weale. 


Bting,n. [Cf. Ir. & Gael. buine, buinne, tap, spout, 
torrent, stream, W. bwng, orifice, bung-hole, Ger, 
spund, bung, hole, aperture; Prov. Ger. punt, 
pundt, punten, bunte, Armor. bount (Fr. bonde), 
spigot, bownta, buiita, to push; O. Eng. bung, 
pocket, purse, A-S. pung, Icel. pungr, Sw. & Dan, 
pung, O. H. Ger. phung, Goth. pugg.] 

1. The stopper of the orifice in the bilge of a cask, 

2. The orifice in the bilge of a cask through which 
it is filled. 

3. A sharper or pickpocket. [Obs. and low.] 
You filthy bung, away.” Shak, 

Bing, v.t. To stop, as the orifice in the bilge of a 
cask, with a bung; to close up. ; 

Bitn/ga-low, 7. [Bengalee ba@ngla@.] A house or 
cottage, of a single floor, which is either thatched 
or tiled. [Zndia.] Simmonds, 


BUOY 
Bineg’-h5dle, ”. The hole or orifice in the bilge of 
a cask through which it is filled. See Bune. 
Btin/gle (bing’gl), v. 7. [imp.& p.p. BUNGLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. BUNGLING.] [Bungle may be a di- 
minutive form of Proy. Ger. bungen, to beat, bang; 
O. Sw. bunga. Cf. Scot. bung, the instep of a shoe. ] 
To act or work in a clumsy, awkward manner. 
Biin/gle, v. ¢. To make or mend clumsily; to man- 
age awkwardly; to botch;— sometimes with up. 
Other devils, that suggest by treasons, 
Do botch and bungle up damnation 


With patches, colors, and with forms, being fetched 
From glistening semblances of piety. Shak. 


T always had an idea that it (the rising at Ravenna] would 
be bungled. y Byron. 

Biin’/gle,n. A clumsy performance; a botch; in- 
accuracy: gross blunder. 

This opinion is further confuted by... those errors and 
bungles which are committed, when the matter is inept and 
contumacious. ‘worth. 

Bitin/gler,n”. <A clumsy, awkward workman; one 
who performs without skill, ; 

If to be a dunce or a bungler in any profession be shameful, 
how much more ignominious and infamous to a scholar to be 


such] —— Barrow. 
Bina ie »a 1. Unskillful; awkward; clumsy; 
as, a bungling workman. Swift. 


2. Clumsily or unskillfully done. 
When men want light 
They make but bungling work. Dryden. 

Bin/sling-ly, adv. Clumsily; awkwardly. 

Biin/go,n. (Naut.) A kind oF canoe used in Cen- 
tral and South America; also, a kind of boat used 
in the Southern States. Bartlett. 

Bitin/ion (btin/yun), n. (Med.) An enlargement and 
inflammation of the joint of the great toe. See Bun- 
YON. 

Btink, n. [Sw. bunke, a wooden vessel, tub, coop 
O. Eng. bung, pocket, purse, A-S. bune, a sort of 
cup. See Buna.] 

1. A wooden case or box, which serves for a seat 
in the day-time and for a bed at night; one of a 
series of berths or bed-places arranged in vertical 
tiers. [U. S.] 

2. A piece of wood placed on a lumberman’s sled 
to sustain the end of heavy timbers. [ U. S.] Bartlett. 

Bink, v.i. To retire to bedina bunk;—sometimes 
with im. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

Bink/fer,n. [Scot. bunker, bunkart, a bench, or 
sort of low chest, serving for a seat. Cf. BUNK, 
BANK, and BENCH. ] 

1. A large bin or receptacle for various things, as 
coals, &e. 

2. A sort of chest or box, as in a window, the lid 
of which serves for a seat. [Scot.] Jamieson. 

Binn/ian,n. Sec BuNYON. 

Bin/ny, n. (Mining.) A great collection of ore 
without any vein coming into or going out from it. 

Weale. 

Bin/yon, [Scot. bunyan, O. Eng. bunny, a 

Bin/ion, small swelling. Cf. Bun.] (Med.) An 
enlargement and inflammation of the small mem- 
branous sac, called bursa mucosa, at the inside of 
the ball of the great toe, Dunglison. | 

Bint, ». (Either from Sw. bunt, bundle, Dan.' 
bundt, Ger. bund, because it is formed into a sort of 
bag, that it may receive the more wind, or from O. 
Eng. bunt, the puff-ball. See BuNDLE and Bunt-' 
ER.|] (Naut.) The middle part, cavity, or belly of. 
a sail. Tottéen.- 

Bint, v.i. [See supra.] 1. (Naut.) To swell out; 
as, the sail bunts. 

2. To push with the horns; to butt. See Pornt. 

Bint/er, n. (Cf. O. Eng. bunt, a mushroom, the 
common puff-ball; Scot., the tail or brush of a hare 
or rabbit; Gael. & Ir. bundun, the fundament.] A 
woman who picks up rags in the streets; hence, a 
low, vulgar woman. [Cant.] 

Her two marriageable daughters, like bunters in stuff gowns, 
are now taking sixpenny worth of tea at the White Conduit- 
house. Goldsmith. 

Butnt/ing, ». [Scot. buntlin, corn-buntlin, perhaps 
from Ger, bunt, variegated, motley, because it is 
covered with a great many small black spots, re- 
sembling the grains of millet. Cf. Ger. buntdrossel, 
ared-wing.] (Ornith.) A bird of different species, 
of the genus Lmberiza. 

(2 The common or corn-bunting is Z. miliaria; the 
seed-bunting, Z. scheeniculus ; the snow-bunting, Plec- 
trophanes nivalis ; the black-throated bunting of Ameri- 
ca, L. Americana. — Rice-bunting, see BOBOLINK. 

Bint/ing,)/n. [Probably from Ger. bunt, varie-: 

Bint/ine, gated, streaked, of different colors.] 
A thin woolen stuff, of which the colors or flags 
and signals of ships are made. 

Bitint/Iime, n. (Vaut.) One of the topes fastened 
to cringles in the foot-rope of a sail, used to haul 
up the body of the sail when taking itin. Totten. 

Buoy (bwoy, or bwoy), n. [D. boey, boei, buoy, fet- 
ter; L. Ger. boie, beje; M. H. Ger, boije; O. Fr, 
boye, N. Fr. bouée, a 
buoy; Sp. boya; O. 
Fr. bute, a fetter, Pr. 
boia, O. It. boja, Lat. 
boja. “Boje genus 
vinculorum tam fer- 
res quam lignes.” = 
Festus.] A float; ~ 
especially a floating Se 
mark to point outthe Bell-buoy. 
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' 
position of objects beneath the water, as anchors, 
shoals, rocks, &c. 

(> Buoys are of various kinds; as, can-buoys, in the 
form of a cone; nut or nun-buoys, which are large in the 
middle, and tapering nearly toa point at each end; cadble- 

af oys, empty casks employed to buoy up the cable in 
rocky anchorage; dife-buoy, a buoy intended to support 
persons who have fallen into the water, until a boat can 

4 Pe dispatched to save them. 

‘To stream the buoy, to let it fall by the ship’s side into 

- the water, before letting go the anchor. Totten. 
(2 “ On board of ship, where the word buoy is always 

occurring, it is called a 007, though the slow, correct pro- 

-nunciation is bwéy.” Smart. 





. & vb. N. BUOYING.] 

. To bear or keep from sinking in a fluid, as in 
water or air; to keep afloat ;— with wp. ie 
- 2. To support or sustain; to keep from sinking 
into ruin or despondency, 

Those old miler, which buoy up the ponderous mass of 
his nobility, wealth, and title. Burke. 

8. To fix buoys to; to mark by buoys; as, to buoy 
an anchor; to bwoy or buoy off a channel. ; 

Bugj, or Budy, v.i. To float; to rise by specific 
aokaness. 

Rising merit will buoy up at last. Pope. 

: ) may eke, or Budéy/age, n. Buoys taken col- 

x lectively; a series of buoys, as for the guidance of 
vessels into or out of port; the providing. of buoys. 
Buoy/ange,n. Buoyancy. [Lare.] 
Buoy/an-¢cy (bwo¥/-, or bw6¥’-), n. [From buoyant. | 
1. The quality of floating on the surface of a fluid, 
or in the atmosphere; specific lightness, which is 
inversely as the weight compared with that of an 
equal volume of water. 
2. (Physics.) The weight of a floating body, as 
measured by the volume of fluid displaced. 
Such are the /woyancies or displacements of the different 
classes of her majesty’s ships. Lng. Cye. 

3. Cheerfulness ; vivacity ; as, buoyancy of spirits. 

Buoy/ant, a. [From buoy, v. i.] 

1. Having the quality of rising or floating in a 
fluid; tending to rise or float; as, iron is buoyant in 
mereury. ‘‘Luoyant on the flood.” Pope. 

2. Bearing up, as a fluid; sustaining another body 
by being specifically heavier. 

Iswam with the tide, and the water under me was Enlai. 
ryden. 

3. Vivacious; cheerful; as, a buoyant disposi- 
tion; buoyant spirits. 

Buoy’ant-ly, adv. Ina buoyant manner. 

Buoy’-rope,n. (Naut.) The rope which fastens a 
buoy to an anchor. 

Bu-prés/ti-dan, n. [Lat. buprestis, Gr. Boimpno- 
Tits, a@ poisonous beetle, which, being eaten b 
cattle in the grass, caused them to swell up and die; 
fods, ox, cow, and zpidew, to blow up, swell out. } 
(Entom.) One of a tribe of coleopterous insects, of 


= 


brilliant metallic colors, Kirby. 
a n, [A-S. bar, bower, cottage. See Bower. ] 
Bor A chamber or a cottage. 
? 


Bar, /n. [O. Eng. borre, burre, burdock, D. burre, 
Barr,} O.Svw. vorra, burdock, thistle, Ger. burre, 
eud-weed, hair, feathers, straw, Fr. bourre, hair, 
wool, stuff; also, according to Cotgrayve, ‘‘ the downe, 
or hairie coat, wherewith divers herbes, fruits, and 
flowers, are covered.” | 

1. Any rough or prickly envelope of the seeds of 
plants, whether a persistent calyx, pericarp, or 
proper coat, as of the chestnut and burdock. 

2. The rough edge or ridge left by a tool in eut- 
ting or dressing metal, as in turning, engraving, &c. ; 
also, the rough neck left on a bullet in casting. 

The graver, in plowing furrows in the surface of the cop- 
per, raises corresponding ridges or burrs. Tomlinson. 

3. A guttural pronunciation of the letter 7, pro- 
duced by trilling the extremity of the soft palate 
against the back part of the tongue; rotacism ; — 
often called the Newcastle, Northumberland, or 
Tweedside burr. 

4. A broad ring of iron behind the place for the 
hand on a spear used in tilting. 

5. The lobe or lap of the ear, 

6. The round knob of a horn next to a deer’s head. 

7. The sweetbread. 

8. A clinker; a partially vitrified brick. 

9. (Mech.) (a.) A small circular saw. (b.) A tri- 
angular chisel. 

Biir’-bolt, n. A bird-bolt. [Obs.] Ford. 

Btr’bot, x. [Fr. barbote, from barbe, beard.] 
(ichth.) A fish of the genus Lota, shaped like an 
eel, but shorter and thicker, with a flat head, having 
pee’ nose two small beards, and another on the 
chin. 

(3 The fish is sometimes called an ee?-pout. The 
Lota vulgaris is a common European species, and there 
are several American species, as the Z. maculosa of Lake 
Erie, and LZ. compressa of Connecticut. 

Biir'de-lais, n. [Fr. bourdelais, bourdelois, bour- 
delai, probably from Bourdelais, i. e., from Bowr- 
deaux, Bordeaux, Lat. Burdigala, Cf, BuRLACE.] 
A sort of grape. Johnson. 

Bar/den (bur/dn), 2. [Written also burthen.] fee 
byrdhen, Icel. byrdhi, Dan. byrde, Sw. bérda, M.D. 
borde, N. H. Ger. biirde, O. H. Ger. purdi, Goth, 
baurthei, from the root of bear, A-S. beran, Goth, 
bairan.) 
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1. That which is borne or carried; aload, “ Plants 
with goodly burden bowing.” Shak. 

2. That which is borne with labor or difficulty; 
that which is grievous, wearisome, or oppressive. 

3. The contents of a ship; the quantity or num- 
ber of tuns a vessel will carry; as, a ship of a hun- 


dred tuns burden. 
Deaf, giddy, helpless, left alone, 


To all my triends a bwden grown. Swift, 
4, Abirth. [Obs. and rare.] 
A wife once called Aumilia, 
That bore thee at a burden two fair sons. Shak. 


5. A fixed quantity of certain commodities; as, a 

burden of gad steel, 120 pounds. 
[O. Eng. burdone, burdoun, the bur- 
den of a song, the bass in music, Fr. bowrdon, great 
bell, drone, humble-bee, Sp. bordon, Pg. bordao, It. 
bordone, L. Lat. burdo, drone, Fr. bowrdonner, to 
hum, buzz, drone. ] 

1. The verse repeated in a song, or the return of 
the theme at the end of each stanza; the chorus; 
refrain. Hence, that which is often repeated; the 
main topic; as, the burden of a prayer. 

I would sing my song without a burden, Shak. 

2. [See Bourpon.] A club. [Obs.] Spenser. 

3. (Mining.) The tops or heads of stream-work 
which lie over the stream of tin, and which must be 
first cleansed. Weale. 

Beast of burde, an animal employed in carrying bur- 
dens. — Burden of proof [Lat. onus proband?) (Law), 
the necessity or duty of proving a fact or facts in dispute 
on an issue raised between the parties inacause. Burrill. 

Syn.— Burven, Loan. A burden is, in the literal sense, 
a weight to be borne; a /oad is something /azid upon us to 
be carried. Hence, when used figuratively, there is usually 
a difference between the two words. Our burdens may 
be of such a nature that we feel bound to bear them cheer- 
fully or without complaint. They may arise from the 
nature of our situation; they may be allotments of Provi- 
dence; they may be the consequence of our errors. What 
is cast upon us as adoad we commonly carry with greater 
reluctance or sense of oppression. Men often find the 
charge of their own families to be aburden; but if to this 
be added a load of care for others, the pressure is usually 
severe and irksome. 

Strive 
In offices of love how we may lighten 


Each other’s burden, in our share of woe. Milton. 
And all that freedom’s highest aim can reach, 
Is but to lay proportioned loads on each, Goldsmith. 


Biiw/den (bfir/dn), v.t¢. [imp. & p. p, BURDENED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. BURDENING. ] 

1. To encumber with weight; to lay a heavy load 
upon; to load. : 

I mean not that other men be eased and ye burdened. 

2 Cor. viii. 13, 

2. To oppress with any thing grievous or trying; 
as, to burden a nation with taxes. 

3. To impose, as a load or burden; to lay on, as 
something heavy. [are.] 

It is absurd to burden this act on Cromwell and his party, 

Coleridge. 
Btir/den-er, n. One who loads; an oppressor. 
Bitir/den-otts, a. Grievous; heavy to be borne; 
oppressive; burdensome. ‘‘Burdenous taxations.” 
Shak. ‘A burdenous drone.” Milton. 
Biir/den-séme, a. Grievous to be borne; causing 
uneasiness or fatigue; oppressive. 
The debt immense of endless gratitude 
So burdensome. Milton. 
Bar/den-séme-ly, adv. In a burdensome manner. 
Biar/den-séme-ness,n. The quality of being bur- 
densome; heaviness; oppressiveness. 
Bfir/dick, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants called Lap- 
pa (Arctium of Linneus), 

t@~ The common burdock is the Lappa major; the 
lesser burdock, a species of Xanthium. 

Bir/don, n. [Fr. bowrdon.] A pilgrim’s staff; — 
also written burden. Chaucer. Spenser. 

Bii/reau (bt/ro, 114), n, [Fr. bureau, a writing table, 
desk, office, O. Fr. equivalent to bure, drugget, with 
which originally a writing table was covered, Sp. 
bureo, a court of justice, from the Fr. word. ] 

1. Originally, a desk or writing table, with drawers 
for papers. 

For not the desk with silver nails, 
Nor bureau of expense, 
Nor standish well japanned, avails 
To writing of good sense. Swift, 

2. The place where a bureau is used, or the oflice 
where business is transacted. 

3. A department for the transaction of business 
by a public functionary; the body of subordinate 
oflicers in a department who labor under the direc- 
tion of a chief, 

{a On the continent of Europe, the highest depart- 
ments, in most countries, have the name of bureau; as, 
the Bureau of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. In England 
and America, the term is confined to inferior and subor- 
dinate departments; as, the ‘“‘Pension Bureau.” In 
Spanish, dwreo denotes a court of justice for the trial 
of persons belonging to the king’s household. 

4. A chest of drawers for clothes, &c., especially 
when made an ornamental piece of furniture. This 
sense comes naturally from the first, the same name 
being retained for a modified form of the article, 

ose 

Bureau system. See BUREAUCRACY. 

Bu-reaw/era-cy (bu-ro/kra-s¥), m [Fr. bureau- 
cratie, from bureau and Gr. xparetv, to be strong, 
to govern; kparos, strength.] A system in which 
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the business of government is carried on in depart- 
ments, each under the control of a chief, in contra- 
distinction from a system in which the officers of 
government have a codrdinate authority. [Zecent.] 

Bi/reau-erat/ie, a. Relating to, or having the form — 
of, a bureaucracy. 

Bu-reau/era-tist (bu-r0'kra-tist), n. An advocate 
for, or supporter of, bureaucracy. 

Bu-réite’,n. (Fr. burette, can, cruet, vase, dim. of 
buire, flagon.] (Chem.) A graduated glass tube, 
with a small aperture and stop-cock for delivering 
measured quantities of liquid, 

Btirg,n. [A-8. form of borough, q. v.] 

1. A fortified town. [Obs.] 

2. A city or town which sends members to parlia- 
ment, whether incorporated or not; a borough, See 
BorouGuH, 

Birg/age, n. [From burg, L. Lat. burgagium, O. Fr. 
bourgage.| (Eng. Law.) A tenure by which houses 
or lands are held of the king or other lord of a bor- 
ough or city, at a certain yearly rent, or by services 
relating to trade or handicraft. Burrill. 

Bttr’gall,n. (Jchth.) A small fish (the Clenolabrus 
ceruleus) found on the eastern coast of the United 
States ; — called also nibbler, chogset, blue perch, and 
conner, Bartlett. 

Bitr’/ga-m6t/,n. 1. A variety of pear. 

2. A kind of perfume. Sce BERGAMOT. 
Btr’/ga-nét, )n. [O. Fr. bourguignote, because the 
Bir’go-nét, Burgundians ve Bourguignons) 

made use of it first.] A kind of helmet; the Spanish 
murrion, 

This day I'll wear aloft my burgonet... 

Ey’n to aftright thee with the view thereof. Shak. 

Bftir’See, nm. 1. A kind of small coal suitable for 
burning in the furnaces of engines. 

2. A three-cornered flag, or distinguishing pen- 
nant, used by cutters, yachts, and merchant vessels. 

Bur-geots? (boor-zhwaw’), n. [Fr. bowrgeois, from 
bourg, borough.] A burgess; a citizen. See Bour- 
GEOIS. 

Bur-geois! (bur-jois’), ». (Print.) A species of 
type, or printing letter, smaller than long primer, 
and larger than brevier. See BOURGEOIS. } 

Bair/seon, v.n. To bud. See BourRGEON. 

Bar’ fess, n. [Fr. bourgeois, from bourg, borough; 
Sp. burges, It. borghese. See BOURGEOIS.] 

1. An inhabitant of a borough or walled town, or 
one who possesses a tenement therein; a citizen or 
freeman of a borough, Blackstone. 

tS “ A burgess of a borough corresponds with a citi- 
zen of a city.” Burrill. 

2. A representative of a borough or town in par- 
liament. Blackstone. 

3. A magistrate of a borough. 

(=> Before the Reyolution, the representatives in the 
popular branch of the legislature of Virginia were called 
burgesses ; as, the House of Burgesses. It is now called 
the House of Delegates. 

Biir’gess-ship, n. The state or privilege of a bur- 
gess, South. 

Btirg’/grave,n. [Ger. burggraf, M. H. Ger. burc- 
grave, L. Lat. burggravius, from Ger. burg, for- 
tress, and graf, M. Hl. Ger. grave, O. H. Ger. gravo, 
count.] (Germany.) Originally, one appointed to 
the command of a burg ; but the title afterward be- 
came hereditary, with a domain attached. 

Birgh (bfirg),7. See BurGc and BorouGH. 

Bargh/al, a. Belonging to a burgh. 

Biirgh/-b6te, n. (Old Law.) A contribution to- 
ward the building or repairing of castles, or walls, 
for the defense of a city or town. 

Bfiirgh’-bréch, n. [Eng. burgh and Fr. bréche, 
equivalent to Eng. breach, break.] (A-S. Law.) 
The offense of violating the pledge given by every 
inhabitant of a tithing to keep the peace; breach of 
the peace, Burrill. 

Bargh/er (bfirg’er), n. [From burgh; D. burger, 
O.H. Ger. purgari, M.H. Ger. burgdre, N. H. Ger. 
biirger, Dan. borger, Sw. borgare.] 

1. An inhabitant of a burgh or borough, who en- 
joys the privileges of the borough of which he is a 
freeman, 

2. (Eccl. Hist.) A member of that party, among 
the Scotch seceders, which asserted the lawfulness 
of the burgess oath, (in which burgesses profess 
“the true religion professed within the realm,”) the 
opposite party being called anti-burghers. 

(=> These parties arose in 1747, and in 1820 reunited 
under the name of the ‘‘ United Associate Synod of the 
Secession Church.” 

Bitrgh/er-mas’/ter, n. Sec BURGOMASTER. 

Bargh/er-ship, n, The state or privilege of a 
burgher. 

Batrgh’/-hold/er, n. See BoRS-HOLDER. 

Bitrgh/’-mas’ter, n. 1. A burgomaster. 

2. An officer in the tin mines who directs and lays 
out the meers for the workmen ; — called also bailiff, 
and bar-master. [Eng.] 

Battrgh/-mo6te, n. [burgh and mote, meeting.] The 
court or meeting of a burgh or borough. | Burrill. 

Birg/lar, n. [Written also burglarer or burglerer, 
and burglayer, from burgh, borough, town, and O. 
Fr. laire, lairre, leire, lere, lerre, liere, thief, Pr. 
laire, lairo, lairon, from Lat. latro.] (Law.) One 
guilty of the crime of burglary ; one who breaks and 
enters a mansion or dwelling-house, in the night- 
time, with intent to commit a felony, 
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Bfirglar-er,n. A burglar. [Obs.] 
Sir William Brain was sent to the tower only for procuring 
the pope’s bull against certain burglarers that robbed his own 
house. State Trials, 1606, 


. Bur-gla/ri-otis, a. Pertaining to burglary; consti- 


tuting the crime of burglary. 
To come down a chimney is held a burglarious entry. 

Blackstone. 
Bur-g1a/ri-otis-ly, adv. With an intent to commit 
burglary; in the manner of a burglar. Blackstone. 
Biirg’la-ry, n. [From burglar.| (Law.) The break- 
ing and entering the dwelling-house of another, in 
the night-time, with intent to commit a felony there- 
in, whether the felonious purpose be accomplished 
or not. Wharton. Burrill, Blackstone. 

02" In American law, the crime includes offenses com- 
mitted by day as well as by night, and in other buildings 
than dwelling-houses ; and various degrees of the crime 
have been established by statute in several of the States. 
The American usage of the term is much more in accord- 
ance with its etymology and with the earlier usage than 
is the English. Burrill, 

Biarg/o-mas’/ter, n. [From Lat. burgus (equiv. to 
burg, burgh) and Eng. master ; Ger. burgemeister, 
biirgermeister, M. H. Ger. burcmeister, D. burge- 
meester, Dan. borgemester, Sw. borgmistare, It. bor- 
gomastro, Fr. bourguemestre. } ‘ 

1. A burgh-master; a chief magistrate of a muni- 
cipal town in Holland, Flanders, and Germany, 
corresponding to mayor in England and the United 
States. 

2. (Ornith.) An aquatic bird, the glaucous gull 
(Larus glaucus), common in arctic regions, 

Bitr’go-nét, n. See BURGANET. 

Bair’sout (bfir/goo), ). ([Prov. Eng. burgood, 

Bfir’zoo, yeast, perhaps from W. bu- 
rym, yeast, and cawwl, gawl, cabbage, gruel.] A kind 
of oat-meal pudding, or thick gruel, used by seamen, 

Biir’grass,n. (Bot.) Grass of the genus Cenchrus. 

Biir’grave,n. (Fr. burgrave.] See BURGGRAVE. 

Btr/gun-dy, n. A superior kind of wine;—so 
called from Burgundy, in France, where it is made, 

Bir’gun-dy-pitch,n. Turpentine from which the 
essential oil has been distilled off; —so called from 
Burgundy, in France, where it was first prepared 
from the Pinus abies, or spruce fir; also, pitch pro- 
duced from other species of pine. 

Bfiirh (bar), n. [A-8. burg, burgh.] [Obs.] 

1. A city; castle; house; tower. 

2. A defense ; protection ; — used in composition ; 
as, cwenburgh (queen-burh), a woman ready to as- 
sist; Cuthburh, eminent for assistances. Gibson. 

Bw/ri-al (bér’ri-al), n. [From bury; A-8. byrgels, 
byrigels, O. Sax. burgisli, sepulcher, O. Eng. buryels, 
buriel, a burying-place. | 

1. The act of burying; specifically, depositing a 
dead body in the earth, in a tomb or vault, or in the 
water, usually with the attendant ceremonies; fu- 
neral solemnity ; sepulture ; interment. ‘‘ Now to 
glorious burial slowly borne.” Tennyson. 

2. A burying-place; a grave. [Obs.] 

The earth shook, and stones were cloven, and burials were 
opened. Wycliffe, Matt. xxviii. 51, 52. 

Burial case, a form of coffin, ustially of iron, made to 
close air-tight, for the preservation of a dead body. — Bu- 
rial service. (a.) The religious service performed at the 
interment of the dead. (%.) That portion of a liturgy 
which is read at an interment; as, the English burial 
service. 

Bu/ri-er (btr/ri-er), 2. One who buries a deceased 
person; that which buries or covers. 

And darkness be the burier of the dead. Shak. 

Bii/rin, ». [Fr. burin, It. burino, borino, bulino, 
bolino, Sp. & Pg. buril, boril, probably from O. H. 
Ger. bora, borer, borén, borjan, to bore. ] 

1. An engray- 
er’s tool, of tem- 
pered steel, with 
one end ground 
off obliquely so 
as to produce a sharp cutting point, and the other 
end inserted in a handle; a graver. 

2. The manner or style of execution of an en- 
graver; as, a soft burin; a brilliant burin. 

Btirke, v.t. [imp.& p.p. BURKED (bfirkt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. BURKING.] [From the name of an Irish- 
man who first committed the crime in 1829.] 

1. To murder, particularly by suffocation, or so 
as to produce few marks of violence, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a body for dissection. [ Rare. ] 

2. To dispose of quietly or indirectly ; to smother ; 
to shelve, ‘To burke a parliamentary question.” 

b Ogilvie. 

Bitrk’er, 7. One who is guilty of burking. [fare.] 

Btrk/ism,7. The practice of killing persons for 
the purpose of selling their bodies for dissection. 

Barl, v. ¢. [O. Eng. burle, knot, bump, to take 
away the knots or impure parts from wool or cloth. 
Cf. Fr. bowrlet, bourrelet, a wreath or a roll of cloth, 
linen, or leather, stuffed with flocks, hair, &c., pad, 
diminutive of bowrre; Sp. borla, tassel, bunch of 
silk, gold, or silver. See Bur, n.] 

1. (Manuf.) To dress, as cloth, by fulling. Bailey. 

2. To pick knots, loose threads, &c., from, as in 
finishing cloth. 

Bairl, n. A knot or lump in thread or cloth. 

Bitir'la¢e,7, [A contraction of burdelais.] A sort 
of grape. Johnson. 
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_ BURNISHER 


BairVer, n. A dresser of cloth; one who picks off | Barn, v. 7. 1. To be on fire; to flame. “The 


knots, &c., in finishing cloth. 

Bur-lésque’ (-lésk’), a. [Fr. burlesque, It. burlesco, 
from burlare, to ridicule, sneer, mock, Sp. & Pg. 
burlar, It., Sp., & Pg. burla, sneer, mockery.] 
Tending to excite laughter by ludicrous images, 
or by a contrast between the subject and the man- 
ner of treating it, as when a trifling subject is treated 
with gravity; jocular; ironical. 

It is a dispute among the critics, whether burlesque poetry 
runs best in heroic verse, like that of the Dispensary, or in 
doggerel, like that of Hudibras. Addison. 

Bur-lésque’ (-lésk’), m. 1. Ludicrous representa- 
tion; exaggerated parody; satire. 

Burlesque is therefore of two kinds; the first represents 
mean persons in the accouterments of heroes, the other de- 
scribes great persons acting and speaking like the basest 
among the people. Addison. 

2. An ironical or satirical composition intended 
to excite laughter, or to ridicule any thing. 

The dull burlesque appeared with impudence, 
And pleased by novelty in spite of sense. Dryden. 

3. A ludicrous imitation; a caricature; a gross 
perversion. 

Who is it that admires, and from the heart is attached to, 
national representative assemblies, but must turn with horror 
and disgust from such a profane burlesque and abominable 
perversion of that sacred institute? Burke. 

Bur-lésque’, v.t. _[imp. & p. p. BURLESQUED 
(bur-léskt’/); p. pr. & vb. nm. BURLESQUING.] ‘To 
turn into ridicule, or to make ludicrous by repre- 
sentation. 

They burlesqued the prophet Jeremiah’s words, and turned 
the expression he used into ridicule. Stillingfleet. 

Bur-lésq/uer (bur-lésk/er), m. One who burlesques 
or turns to ridicule. 

Bur-lét/ta, n. (It. burietta, diminutive of burla, 
mockery. See BuRLESQUE.] (J/fus.) A comic 
opera; a musical farce. 

Btir/li-mess, 7. [See Burty.] State or quality of 
being burly. 

Bairl/ing-i/ron (-i/urn), n. An instrument similar 
to large tweezers, used in burling cloth. Halliwell. 

Bair’ly,a. (O.Eng. also boorely, equivalent to boor- 
like, clownish. Cf. also O. Eng. burle, a knot or 
bump (see BurL, v. ¢.), burley, the butt-end of the 
lance, Proy. Eng. crowd, tumult, L. Ger. bur reler, 
to bubble, spout (of water). ] 

1. Of great bulk, especially with the idea of 
strength and coarseness of appearance ; full in 
figure; stout; lusty. 

In his latter days, with over-liberal diet, [he was] somewhat 
corpulent and burly. Sir 7’. More. 
A priest, 


Burly and big, and studious of his ease. 
2. Coarse and rough; boisterous; tumid. 
It was the orator’s own burly way of nonsense. Cowley. 

Biir’-miar/i-gold, n. (Bot.) Beggar-tick, a plant 
of the genus Bidens. 

Birn, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BURNED Or BURNT; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. BURNING.] [A-S. beornan, byrnan, bernan, 
brinnan, brennan, O. Sax. brinnan, brennian, O. 
Fries. barna, berna, Goth. brinnan, Icel. brenna, 
Sw. briinna, brinna, O.H. Ger. brinnan, N. H. Ger. 
brennen, O. D. bernen, N. D. branden, Dan. briinde.] 

1. To consume with fire; to reduce to ashes by 
the action of heat or fire ;— frequently with up ; as, 
to burn up wood. 

We'll bw'n his body in the holy place. Shak. 

2. To injure by fire or heat; to change some 
property or properties of, by undue or uninten- 
tional exposure to fire or heat; as, to bun steel in 
forging; to burn one’s face in the sun; the sun 
burns, that is, dries up, the grass. 

3. To affect by, or submit to the action of, fire or 
heat for some useful or economic purpose, as in the 
processes of the arts; as, to bw charcoal, or to 
burn a kiln of wood, to reduce wood to charcoal; 
to burn bricks, to bake or harden them by fire. 

4. To produce a sensation or effect akin to that 
of heat or fire; to excite animal heat in; as, to burn 
the mouth with pepper. ‘ This tyrant fever burns 
me up.” Shak. 

When the cold north wind bloweth,... it devoureth the 
mountains, and burneth the wilderness, and consumeth the 
grass as fire. Ecclus. xliii. 20, 21. 

5. (Surg.) To apply a cautery to; to cauterize. 

6. (Chem.) To combine with oxygen; as, a man 
burns a certain amount of carbon at each respira- 
tion. Liebig. 

(= The term is also applied to the energetic combina- 
tion of any two chemical substances resulting in the for- 
mation of a new compound. 

To burn, or burn together, as two surfaces of metal 
(Lngin.), to fuse and unite them by pouring over them a 
quantity of the same metal in a liquid state. — To burn a 
bowl (Game of Bowls), to displace it accidentally, the 
bowl so displaced being said to be burned. Ogilvie.— To 
burn daylight, to light candles before it is dark; to waste 
time; to perform superfluous actions. Wright. 

Come, we burn daylight; ho! 
Rom. Nay, that’s not so. 
Mer. . 


Cowper. 


I mean, sir, in delay, 

We waste our lights in vain, likelamps byday. Shak. 
— To burn one’s fingers, to get one’s self into unexpected 
trouble, as by interfering in the concerns of others, specu- 
lation, &c. — To burn out, to destroy or obliterate by burn- 
ing. ‘“* Must you with hot irons durn out both mine eyes?” 
Shak. — To be burnt out of house and home, to be driven 
out from a dwelling, warehouse, &c., by the burning of it. 
— To burn up, to consume entirely by fire. 





| Barn/ing-mir’/ror, 2. 





mount burned with fire.” Deut. ix. 15. 
2. To suffer from, or be injured by, an excess of 


heat. 
Your meat doth burn, quoth I. Shak. 


3. To have the appearance of flame or fire; to 


shine; to glow; to sparkle. 
The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 
Burned on the water. Shak, 
4. To be in a state of lively emotion, or of strong 
passion or desire. 
Did not our hearts bwrn within us, while he talked with us 
by the way? te xxiv. 82. 
Burning with high hope. Byron. 
My heart for anger inuns ; I can not brook it. Shak, 
5. To act or rage with destructive violence}; to be 
in commotion. 
The groan still deepens, and the combat burns. 
With feats of arms 
From either end of heaven the welkin burns. Dilton. 
6. To be affected with a sensation of heat; to feel 
excess of heat; as, the face burns; a patient burns 
with a fever. 
7. To be akin to fire in the effect or sensation 
produced, 


Pope. 


The parehing air 
Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire. J/ilton. 

8. In certain games, to approach near to a con- 
cealed object which is sought, that is, to be so near 
to it as to be burned, if it were fire. [Colloq.] 

To burn out, to burn till the fuel is exhausted and the 
fire ceases. 

Btrn,n. 1. A hurt or injury of any thing caused 
by the action of fire. 

2. The operation of burning or baking, as in 
brick-making; as, they have a good burn. 

Birn, ». [See Brun and Bourn.] Asmall stream; 
abrook. [Scot.] 

Birn/a-ble, a. Capable of being burnt; combusti- 
ble. [Lare.] Cotgrave. 

Biirn/’er,». 1. A person who burns or sets fire to 
any thing. 

2. An appendage to a lamp designed to promote 
combustion. 

3. The jet-piece of a gas-fixture at which com- 
bustion takes place. 

Btir/net,n. [From burn, because its root is of an 
acrid and pungent taste.] (Bot.) A plant, the Po- 
terium sanguisorba, common or garden burnet. 

(=> The Sanguisorba officinalis is the wild burnet or 
great burnet; S. Canadensis, the Canadian burnet. 

Biir’net-sax/i-frage, n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Pimpinella, especially the Pimpinella saxif- 
raga. 

Bitir/nett-ize, v. ¢t. (Manuf.) To preserve timber 
by a solution of chloride of zine. 

Btir/nett-iz/ing, n. The process of preserving 
timber by a solution of chloride of zine ; —so named 
from the inventor. 

Birn/ing, ». The act of burning or state of being 
burned; combustion; fire; inflammation. 

Syn.— Combustion; fire; conflagration; flame; blaze; 
inflammation. 

Barn/ing, a. 1. Much heated; very hot; scorch- 
ing. ‘ The burning plains of India.” S. S. Smith. 

2. Powerful ; vehement. ‘‘A burning shame.” 
Shak. ‘A burning scent.” Dryden. 

Syn.— Ardent; scorching; fiery; hot. 

Birn/ing-bush, n. (Bot.) An ornamental shrub 
(Honymus atropurpureus), bearing a crimson 
berry. Gray. 

Btrn/ing-glass, n. A convex lens of considera- 
ble size, used for producing an intense heat by con- 
verging the sun’s rays to a focus. 

Birn/ing-house, n. The furnace in which tin 
ores are calcined, to sublime the sulphur from the 
pyrites. Weale. 

A coneave mirror, or a 
combination of plane mirrors, used for concentra- 
ting the sun’s rays so as to produce intense heat. 

Btir/nish, v.t. [imp. & p. p. BURNISHED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. BURNISHING.] [Fr. & Pr. brunir, It. bru- 
nire, Sp. brunir, bronir, Pg. brunir and bornir, 
M. IL. Ger. briunen, D. brwineren, to make brown, 
bright, or glossy, to polish, from Fr. & Pr. brwn, It., 
Sp., & Pg. bruno, D. bruin, M. H. Ger. brain. See 
Brown. ] 

1. To make smooth and bright; to polish; specifi- 
cally, to polish by rubbing with something hard and 
smooth, without scraping or removing any thing 
from the surface; as, to burnish brass or silver. 

The frame of burnished steel, that cast a glare 
From far, and seemed to thaw the freezing air. Dryden. 

2. To render bright or resplendent. 

Now the village windows blaze, 3 
Burnished by the setting sun. Cunningham. 

Bfir’/nish, v. i. To grow or become smooth, or 
smooth and glossy, as from swelling or filling out; 
to grow full and plump. 


The slender poet must have time to grow, 


And spread and bwrnish as his brothers do. Dryden. 


My thoughts began to burnish, sprout, and swell. Herbert. 
The effect of burnishing ; gloss; 
Crashaw, 


Btir’nish, n. 
brightness; luster. 
Bftir’nish-er, n. 1. One who burnishes. 
2. A tool witha hard, 
smooth, rounded end or 
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Bir/noose, 


BURNOOSE 


surface, as of steel, ivory, or agate, used in smooth- 
ing or polishing by rubbing, as the edges of books, 
metallic articles, &c. 
3. A tool used by engravers to soften the effect 
of a harsh line. 
~ Fr. bournous, from Ar. burnus, 
Biyr’nos, a kind of high-crowned cap, Sp. 
al-bornoz, Pg. al-bernoz, a sort of upper garment, 
with a hood to it, which is worn by the Moors in- 
stead of a cloak.) An upper cloak or garment, 
used by the Arabs. Parkhurst. 
Barnt/-éar, ». A disease in grain resembling 
_ smut, caused by the Uredo carbo, by which the 
seed is rendered abortive, and its coat covered with 
a black powder, the interior remaining uninjured. 
Biirnt/-df/fer-ing, n. Something offered and 
burnt on an altar, as an atonement for sin; a sacri- 
fice; called also burnt-sacrijice. 
(3 The offerings of the Jews were a clean animal, as 
anox acalf,a goat, or sheep; or some species of vege- 
table substance, as bread, and ears of wheat or barley. 


Barr, ». See Bur. 

B&irr, v.i. To pronounce with a burr; to talk or 
whisper hoarsely; to murmur. See Bur. 

These hideous streets, these graves, where men alive, 

Packed close with earthworms, bw” unconscious] 

About the plague that slew them. EE. B. Browning. 

Btir/ras-pipe, n. [Fr. bowrras, equiv. to burat, 
bure, drugget, L. Lat. borazius, borratium.} (Surg.) 
An instrument or vessel used to keep corroding 
powders in. 

Biar’-reed, 7. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Spar- 

anium, having long, ribbon-like leaves. Loudon, 

Bur’rel, n. [(O.Fr. & Pr. burel, Sp. burcel, reddish, 
O. Lat. burrus, red, reddish.] A sort of pear, 
called also the red butter pear, from its smooth, de- 
licious, soft pulp. Phillips. 

Bir’rel-fly, 2. [From its reddish color. See su- 
pra.) The ox-fly, gad-bee, or breeze. 

Bir’rel-shét, n. [Either from annoying the 
enemy like a burrel-jiy, or less probably from Fr. 
bourreler, to sting, torture.] (Gwn.) Small shot, 
nails, stones, pieces of old iron, &c., put into cases 
to be discharged among enemies. [/fare.] 

Barr’/-mill/stone, n. See BUHR-STONE. 

Biirr’-dak, n. (Bot.) A useful and ornamental 
species of oak (Quercus macrocarpa), occurring in 
the Middle and Western States, the wood of which 
is tough, close-grained, and durable, 

Biirr’-stone, 7. See BuUHR-STONE. 

Bitr/rock, n. [A-8. burg, burh, hill, and the dim. 
termination ock, as in hillock, from hill.] A small 
wier or dam, where wheels are laid in a river for 
catching fish. Phillips. 

Biir/row, 7. See BurGH, BorouGuH. 

Bitir/row, n. [A-8. beorg, beorh, hill, defense, 
heap, burrow, barrow, from beorgan, to be promi- 
nent, to protect, shelter, save. Cf. BARROW 
and Bury.] 

1. A hole in the ground made by certain animals, 
as rabbits, &c., for shelter and habitation: 

-2. (Mining.) A heap or heaps of rubbish, or 
earth, void of ore, raised out of a mine and com- 
monly lying around the shafts; any heap of weeds 
or rubbish, Weale. 

Biir/row, v.i. [imp. & p.p. BURROWED; Pp. pr. & 
vb. n. BURKOWING. | 

1. To excavate a hole to lodge in, as in the earth; 
to lodge in a hole excavated in the earth, as conies 
or rabbits. ; 

2. To lodge, or take refuge, in any deep or con- 
cealed place; to hide. : 

Sir, this vermin of court reporters, when they are forced 
into day upon one point, are sure to burrow in another. Burke. 

Biair’ry, a. Abounding in burs, or resembling 
burs; as, burry wool. 

Btr’sar, 7. [L. Lat. bursarius, from bursa, byrsa; 
Fr. boursier. See BurseE.] 

1. A treasurer, or cash-keeper; as, the bursar of 
a college, or of a monastery; a purser. 

2. A student to whom a stipend.is paid out of a 
burse or fund appropriated for that purpose, as the 
exhibitioners sent to the universities in Scotland by 
each presbytery. 

Btir/sar-ship, n. The office of a bursar. Hale. 

Biir’sa-ry,n. [L. Lat. bursaria, Sec Bursar.] 

1. The treasury of a college or monastery, 

2. A charitable foundation in a university, 

No woman of rank or fortune but would have a bursary in 
her gift. Southey. 

Byrsch (boorsh), n.; pl. BURSC HEN. [Ger. bursch, 
from L, Lat. bursa, a leather purse, coffer, an ex- 
change, M. H. Ger. burs, burse, bursch, f., a joint 
boarding-house of students, and Jater, bwrsch, m., a 
room-mate, chum. See Bursp and BoursE.] A 
youth, especially a student in a German university. 

Birse, n. [L. Lat. bursa; Fr. bourse, Ger. bdrse, 
D. bears, purse, an exchange. See Burscu and 
Bourse. | 

1. A purse; avesicle; apod; ahull. [Obs. 

Folland. 


2. A fund or foundation for the maintenance of 
poor scholars in their studies. [France.] 

3. (Middle Ages.) A little college, or ahall in a 
university. 

4. A public edifice in the cities of continental 
Europe, for the meeting of merchants to consult on 
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matters of trade and money, and to negotiate bills 
of exchange, called in England and America an 
exchange. [Also written bowrse.] 

Trampling the bowrse’s marble twice a day. Bp, //all. 

(=~ Applied formerly, in London usage, to the shops 
over the New Exchange, which were of great resort for 
female finery; a kind of bazaar. ‘ 

She says she went to the burse for patterns. Old Play. 
Bairst, v. i. [imp. & p. p. BURST; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BURSTING. The past participle bursten is obsolete. ] 
A-8. berstan (beurst, burston, borsten), D. barsten, 
ersten, L. & H. Ger. bersten, O. H. Ger. brestan, 
M.H. Ger. bresten, O. Sax. brestan, Icel. bresta, Sw. 
brista, Dan. briste, brdste. Cf. BRAST.] 

1. To fly or break open with force, or with sud- 
den violence; to suffer a violent disruption by press- 
ure from within; as, the boiler berst;—often used 
figuratively, as of the heart, in reference to the 
violence of passion, grief, desire, &c. 

The egg that soon, 
Bursting with kindly rupture, forth disclosed 


Their callow young. Milton. 
No, no; my heart will burst, an if I speak; 
And I will speak, that so my heart may burst. Shak. 


2. To exert force or pressure by which something 
is made suddenly to give way and allow escape; to 
issue or escape by a sudden or violent rending or 
removal of obstacles ;— usually with some qualify- 
ing adverb or preposition, as forth, out, away, into, 
upon, through, &c. 


Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth. Dilton. 
You burst, ah, cruel! from my arms. Pope. 
A resolved villain 
Whose bowels suddenly burst out. Shak. 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. Coleridge. 


To burst upon him like an earthquake. Goldsmith, 
Syn.—To crack; break; split; rend; sever. 
Bairst, v. ¢. 1. To break or rend by force or vio- 
lence, as by strain or pressure from within; to open 
suddenly; as, to burst a chain or adoor; to bursta 
cannon; to burst a blood-vessel. 


My breast I’ll burst with straining of my courage. Shak. 
2. To break. [Obs.] 
You will not pay for the glasses you have burst. Shak. 


He burst his lance against the sand below. Fair. Tasso. 
Barst,”. 1. A sudden breaking forth ; a disruption ; 
a violent rending; a sudden explosion; as, a burst 
of thunder; a bwrst of applause; a burst of passion, 
Bursts of fox-hunting melody. W. Irving. 

2. A rupture or hernia. 

Barst/en, p. p. from burst. [Obs.] See Burst, v. 7. 

Biarst/en-ness, n. The state of haying a rupture; 
the hernia. [Obs.] 

Barst/er,n. One that bursts. 

Bairst/ing-chiirge, n. A small charge of the 
finest sporting powder, enclosed in a case and 
placed in the center of the charge of coarse powder, 
to secure ready ignition in the operation of blasting 
by voltaic electricity. 

Biarst/wort (-wirt), ». (Bot.) A plant, the Her- 
niaria glabra, supposed to be valuable for the cure 
of hernia or ruptures. 

Birt, n. [See Bret and Birt.] (Jchth.) A flat 
fish of the turbot kind. Johnson. 

Btir/then, n.&v. See BURDEN. 

Biayr’ton, n. ie O. & Proy. Eng. burt, to press or 
indent any thing, bwrthen, to press earnestly.] 
(Naut.) A small tackle, formed of two or three 
blocks or pulleys, used to set up or tighten the top- 
most shrouds, and for various other purposes. 

Bur’y (bér/r¥), nm. [A-S. buruh, buhi.] 

1. A borough; a manor, as, the Bury of St. Ed- 
mond’s ; — often used as a termination of names of 
places; as, Canterbury, Shrewsbury. 

2. A manor-house; ahabitation; acastle. [ Prov, 
Fing.} 

To this very day, the chief house of a manor, or the lord’s 
seat, is called bury, in some parts of England. Miege. 

Bury (bér’/ry), v. ¢. [imp. & p.p. BURIED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. BURYING.] [A-S. byrigan, byrgean, by- 
rigean, to bury, allied to A-S. beorgan, Goth. bair- 
gan, Ieel. biarga, Sw. berga, Dan. bjerge, O. Il. Ger. 
bergan, N. H. Ger. bergen, to keep, cover, hide. 
Cf. Burrow. ]} 

1. To cover out of sight, as by heaping something 
over, or by placing within something, as earth, &c.; 
to conceal by covering; as, to bury a knife-blade in a 
victim ; to busy the face in the hands. 

And all their confidence 
Under the weight of mountains buried deep. Ailton. 

2. Specifically, to cover out of sight the body ofa 
deceased person, as in a graye, a tomb, or the 
ocean ; to inter with funeral ceremonies ; to in- 
hume. 

Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father. Mate. viii. 21. 

T’ll bury thee in a triumphant grave. Shak. 

3. To hide in oblivion; to put away finally; to 

cease from; as, to bury strife. 
Give me a bowl of wine; 
In this I bwry all unkindness, Cassius. Shak. 

To bury the hatchet, to lay aside the instruments of 
war, forget injuries, and make peace;—a phrase used 
in allusion to the custom observed by the American In- 
dians, of burying a tomahawk when they conclude a peace. 

yn.— To entomb; inter; cover, conceal; overwhelm; 
repress; keep down. 











BUSHMAN 


Bur’y-ing-ground,)n. A grave-yard; a place 
appropriated to the sepul- 


; 


Bur’y-ing-place, 
ture of the dead; a church-yard. 

Bis, n. [Abbreviated from omnibus.] 
Anomnibus. [Zow. 

Biis/by, n. (Mil.) A military coiffure, 
or cap, of bear-skin; the French col- 
bach. Dict. de ? Acad. 

Bush, n. (0. Eng. bossh, buysh, boske, 
bosc, busk (a: v-), D. bosch, bos, O. H. 
Ger. busc, M. H. Ger. bosche, busch, 
N. H. Ger. busch, Icel. biskr, baski, 
Dan. busk, Sw. buske, L. Lat. boscus, 
buscus, Pr. bose, It. bosco, Sp. & Pg. 
bosque; N. Fr. bois, O. Fr. bos. Cf. 
BOSCAGE. | 

1. A thicket, or a place abounding in trees or 
shrubs. 

(@~ This was the original sense of the word, as in the 
Dutch bosch, a wood, and was so used by Chaucer. In 
this sense it is extensively used in the British colonies, 
especially at the Cape of Good Hope, and also in Aus- 
tralia and Canada; as, to live or settle in the bush. 

2. A shrub; particularly a shrub with branches 
rising from or near the root; a thick shrub; also, a 
cluster of shrubs. 

To bind a bush of thorns among sweet-smelling flowers, 
May make the posy seem the worse, and yet the fault is ours. 
Gascoigne. 

3. A branch of ivy (as sacred to Bacchus) hung 
out at vintners’ doors, or as a tavern sign; hence, a 
tavern sign, or the tavern itself. 

If it be true that good wine needs no bush, ’tis true that a 
good play needs no epilogue. Shak. 

4. (Hunting.) The tail or brush of a fox. 

5. (Mach.) (a.) A perforated piece of metal, as hard 
brass, let into certain parts of machinery, to receive 
the wear of pivots, journals, and the like, as in the 
pivot-holes of a clock, the hub of a cart-wheel, &c. 
(0.) Any similar lining of a hole with metal, as the 
vent of a gun. 

Q" In the larger machines, such a piece is called a box, 
particularly in the United States. 

Bush-metal (Mech.), an alloy of copper and tin, used 
for journals, the lining of pivot-holes, &c. — Bush-ranger, 
one who roams, or hides, among the bushes; especially 
an escaped criminal living in the woods. 

Bush, v.i. To grow thick or bushy. 

The bushing alders formed a shady scene. Pope. 


Bush, v. t. 1. To set bushes for; te support with 
bushes; as, to bush peas. 

2. To use a bush-harrow on, or for covering; as, 
to bush a piece of land; to bush in seeds. 

3. To furnish with a bush, or to line, as a hole, 
with metal; as, to bush a pivot-hole. 

Bush/-béan, n. The common, low garden-bean 
(Phaseolus vulgaris), called in England kidney-bean 
and French bean. 

Bash/el, n. [O. Eng. boussel, Norm. Fr. bussel, 
O. Fr. boissel, boisel, bussel, boistel, boisteau, N. Fr. 
boisseau, Pr. bossel, L. Lat. boissel, boissellus, bois- 
tellus, bussellus, bustellus, from O. Fr. boiste, Pr. 
bostia, boissa, box, L. Lat. bustia, bustea, buxida 
bossida, buxis, equiv. to Lat. puxis, pyxis, Gr. rviis, 
box. Cf. Box.] 

1. A dry measure, containing four pecks, eight 
gallons, or thirty-two quarts. 

(> The Winchester bushel, used in England from the 
time of Henry VII. to the year 1826, contains 2150.42 cubic 
inches. In 1826 the imperial bushel was introduced into 
England, containing 2218.192 cubic inches, or 80 pounds of 
distilled water weighed in air at the temperature of (2° 
Fahr., and barometer at 30inches. In the United States, 
the Winchester bushel has been generally adopted, which 
holds 77.627413 pounds of distilled water at 39°.8 Fahr., 
and 30 inches barometric pressure, or 2150.42 cubic inches. 
In New York the bushel is declared to contain 80 pounds 
of distilled water at its maximum density, at the mean 
pressure of the atmosphere, at the levelof the sea. Burrill. 

2. A vessel of the capacity of a bushel, used in 
measuring; a bushel measure. 

Is acandle brought to be put under a bushel, or under a 
bed, and not to be set on a candlestick ? Mark iv. 21. 

3. A large quantity. 

The worthies of antiquity bought the rarest pictures with 
bushels of gold, without counting the weight or the number 
of the pieces. Dryden. 

4. The circle of iron in the nave ofa wheel. [ Hng.] 
In America it is called a bow. See Busn. 

Bush/el-age, n. A duty payabie on commodities 
by the bushel. [ng.] 

Bush/el-er, n. A tailor’s assistant for repairs. 

Bush/el-man, [Local, U. S.] 

Bush/et, n. [See Bosker.] A small bush. 

Bush/-har/row, nn. (Agric.) A sort of harrow 
made of bushes, for harrowing grass lands or coy- 
ering seeds. 

Bush/i-ness, 7. [From bush, bushy.] The quality 
of being bushy, thick, or intermixed, like the 
branches of a bush. 

Bush/ing, n. 1. (Mech.) Strictly, a ring, tube, or 
lining placed in a hole, and sometimes acting as a 
journal-box. 

2. A thimble ; — sometimes called a bush. 

3. The operation of fitting bushes into holes or 
places where wear is to be received, or friction 
diminished, as pivot-holes, &c. k 

Bush/-man, n, [D. bosch-man, boschjes-man. See 
Busu. } 
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BUSHMENT 


1. A woodsman; a settler in the back woods of 
Australia. 

2. (Geog.) One of a tribe of savages near the 
Cape of Good Hope; —so named by the Dutch. 

Bush’ment,. [O. Eng. bushement, bush, ambush, 
from bash. Cf. AMBUSH. ] 

1, A thicket; a cluster of bushes. [ Obs.] “Woods, 
briers, bushkments, and waters.” Raleigh. 

2. An ambush; an ambuscade. [0bs.] 

Environing him with a bushment of soldiers, laid before in 
the mountains for the same purpose. Goldyng. 

3. Any concealed body of men. [0bs.] 

In the nether end of the hall, a bushment of the Duke’s 
servants,... began suddenly at men’s backs to cry out,... 
King Richard! Sir 1. More. 

Bush’-whiack’er, n. 1. One accustomed to beat 
about, or travel through, bushes; a raw countryman, 

They were gallant bush-whackers, and hunters of raccoons 
by moonlight. W. Irving. 

2. A stout scythe or other instrument for cutting 
brush or bushes; a bush-scythe. 

Bush’/-whack/ing, n. Traveling, or working a 
way, through bushes ; pulling by the bushes, as 
in hauling a boat along the bushy margin of a 
stream. [U. S.] Flint. 

Bush’y,a. [From Ca 

1. Full of branches; thick and spreading, like a 
bush; as, a bushy beard. “ Bushy eyebrows.” Irving. 

2. Full of bushes; overgrown with shrubs. ‘‘A 
bushy cliff.” Glover. 

Bous/i-less (biz/Lles), a [See Busy.] Without 
business; at leisure; unemployed. [Obs.] Shak. 

Bus/i-ly (biz/1-ly), adv. Ina busy manner. 

Bus/i-mess (biz/nes), n. 1. That which busies, or 
that which occupies the time, attention, or labor of 
one, as his principal concern, whether for a longer 
or shorter time; employment; occupation. 

Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's business? 

Luke ii. 49, 

2. Any particular occupation or employment for 
a livelihood or gain, as agriculture, trade, mechanic 
art, or profession. ‘‘ The business of instruction.” 

Prescott. 

3. Mercantile transactions, or traffic in general. 

Tt seldom happens that men of a studious turn acquire any 
degree of reputation for their knowledge of business. Porteus. 

4. Concern; right or occasion of making one’s 
self busy. 

What business has the tortoise among the clouds? L’Fstrange. 

5. Affair ; transaction;— used in an indefinite 
sense, and modified by the connected words, 

It was a gentle business, and becoming 
The action of good women. Shak. 

Syn.— Affairs; concern; matter; engagement; em- 
ployment; calling; occupation; trade; profession ; office; 
duty. 

Bitsk, n. [Fr. busc, busque, from the hypothetical 
older form of Fr. bois, bos, wood, because the first 
busks were made of wood. See Busn, and cf. O. Fr. 
busche, N. Fr. biche, a piece or log of wood, from 
the same root.] A long, thin piece of metal, whale- 
bone, or wood, somewhat elastic, and worn in the 
front of women’s corsets; a corset-board. 

Her long slit sleeves, stiff busk, puff verdingall, 
Is all that makes her thus angelical. 

Biisk, n. [See Busu.] A bush. [0bs.] 

Biisk, v.t.orv.i. [O. Fr. busquer, Sp. & Pg. bus- 
car, to seek, search, It. buscare, to catch, capture, 
from buscus, boscus, originally to go through a bush; 
hence, to hunt, trace, track. See Busu.] 

1. To go; to direct one’s course. [Obs.] 


Marston. 


Ye might have busked you to Huntley banks. Skelton. 
2. To prepare, make ready, array. 
Busk you, busk you, my bonny bride. Hamilton. 
And busked them bold to battle and to fight. Fairfax. 
Bisked (biiskt), @ Wearing a busk. Pollok. 
iSiisk/et, n. [Sce Bosker and BouQuET.] 
1. A small bush. Spenser. 


2. A compartment of shrubs in a garden. [ 2are.] 
Bisk/in, n. [Contracted from O. Fr. brossequin, or 
D. brosekin. See BRODEKIN.] 

1. A covering for the foot, coming some distance 
up the leg, fit for a defense against thorns, mud, &c., 
as in hunting. 

The hunted red-deer’s undressed hide 
Their hairy buskins well supplied. 

2. A similar covering for the 
foot and leg, worn by actors in 
tragedy, and among the ancients, 
often made with very thick cork 
soles, to give an appearance of 
elevation to the stature. 

3. Tragedy, or the tragic 
drama, as distinguished from 
comedy. 

Great Fletcher never treads in busk- 

ins here, 

Nor greater Jonson dares in socks ap- 

pear. Dryden. = 
Bittsk/ined (btisk/ind), a. a 
1. Dressed in buskins. 


W. Scott. 





Buskin. 


Her buskined virgins traced the dewy lawn. Pope. 
2. Of, or pertaining to, tragedy; tragic. ‘The 
buskined stage.” Milton. 


Biusk’/y, a. Bushy; wooded; shaded or overgrown 
with trees or shrubs ; — generally written bosky. See 
BusH, Shak. 

Biss, n. [O. Eng. basse, Ger. bus (Luther), Prov. 
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Ger. busserl, dim. of bus, bussen, to kiss, Sw. puss, 
kiss, pussa, to kiss, allied to Lat. basiwm, kiss, 
basiare, to kiss, Pol. buzia, kiss. Cf. Ir. & Gael. 
bus, pus, lip, mouth, busog, kiss, W. bus, lip.] 

1. A kiss; a salute with the lips; more strictly, a 
rude, or playful kiss. 

Thou dost give me flattering busses. By my troth, 1 kiss 
thee with a most constant heart. Shak. 

2. [O. Fr. busse, Pr. bus, L. Lat. bussa, busa, Ger. 
biise, D. buis.] (Naut.) A small vessel, of from 50 
to 70 tuns burden, carrying two masts, and two 
sheds, or cabins, one at each end ; — used in the her- 
ring fishery. 

Biss, v. t. To kiss; to salute with the lips in a rude 
or playful manner. ‘Nor bussed the milking- 
maid.” Tennyson. 

Kissing and bussing differ both in this, 
We buss our wantons, but our wives we kiss. Herrick. 


Bist, n. ir. buste, Pr. oe It., 
Sp., & Pg. busto, L. Lat. bustum, he 
from Ger. brust, breast, O. H. AE 
Ger. brust, prust, Goth. brusts, Py! 
by dropping the vr. Cf. German  } GH 
brustbild, equiv. to bust. ] 

1. A piece of statuary repre- 
senting the upper part of the hu- 
man figure, including the head, 
shoulders, and breast. 

Ambition sighed ; she found it vain 









to trust S KS 
The faithless column, and the erum- SS 
bling bust. Pope. SV 


2. The portion of the human 
figure included between the head 
and waist, whether in statuary or in the person; the 
chest or thorax; the trunk of the body, 

Biis/tard, n. [O. and a 
Prov. Fr. bistarde, : 
bostarde, boustarde, 
N. Fr. ouwtarde, Prov. 
austurda, Sp. avu- 
tarda, Pg. abetarda, 
betarda, It. ottarda, 
from Lat. wis tarda, 
Plin. 10, 22: ‘‘ proxi- 
mee iis sunt, quas His- 
pania aves tardas 
appeliat, Gracia wré- 
das.” ](Ornith.)A bird 
of the genus Otis, of 
the Ostrich family. 
tS- The great bus- 
tard (Otis tarda) is the 
largest Ree ae fe ; . 
Europe. It inhabits the oT Se ; 
eapernts regions of Great Bustard (Otis tarda). 
Europe and parts of Asia and Africa. Baird. 
Biis/ter, n. Something great; a roistering blade; 
also, aspree. [ Vulgar, U. S.] Bartlett. 
Btis/tle (btis’]), v. 7. [imp. & pp. BUSTLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. BUSTLING.] [O. Eng. buskle, most prob- 
ably from A-S. bysig, busy, bysg-ian, to busy, and 
the verbal termination le.] To stir quickly; to be 
very active; to be very quick in motion, through 
hurry or excitement; as, to bustle through a crowd. 
And leave the world for me to bustle in. Shak. 
Whose antique roots its bustling course o’erlook. Wordsworth. 
Bits/tle, nm. Great stir; quick motion from excite- 
ment; hurried activity; tumult from stirring or 
excitement. 

Such a doctrine made a strange bustle and disturbance in 
the world. South. 

Bitis/tle, », A kind of pad or cushion worn by ladies 
for the purpose of expanding the skirts behind; — 
called also a bishop. 

Biis/tler (btis/ler), n. An active, stirring person. 

Bits’to,n. [It. See Bust.) A bust; astatue. See 
Bust. Ashmole, 

Bus’y (biz/¥), a. [A-S. bysig, biseg, D. bezig, L. 
Ger. besig. Cf. Icel. bisa, to work with great effort ; 
Goth. ana-busns, precept, order, commission. ] 

1. Engaged for the time in business; full of busi- 
ness; occupied with employment; doing some- 
ee important, or that can not be omitted; not at 

eisure, 





Sonn 


My mistress sends you word 
That she is busy, and she can not come. Shak. 


To-morrow is a busy day. Shak. 
2. Occupied without cessation; constantly ac- 
tive or in motion; restless. ‘‘Busy feet.” Waller. 
“Busy rogue.” Shak. ‘Busy hammers closing riv- 
ets up.”? Shak. x 
Religious motives and’ instincts are so busy in the heart of 
every reasonable creature. Addison. 
3. Active in what does not conecrn one; officious ; 
importunate; vexatious; pragmatical. 
The next thing which she waking looks upon, 
On meddling monkey, or on busy ape, 
She shall pursue it with the soul of love. Shak. 
Bus/y (biz/¥), v.t. [imp. & p. p. BUSIED (biz!zid); 
p. pr. & vb, n. BUSYING.] To make or keep busy; 
to employ; to occupy; as, to busy one’s self with 
books, 
Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels. Shak. 
Bus/y-bid/y,7. One who ofliciously concerns him- 
self with the affairs of others; a meddling person. 
And not only idle, but tattlers also, and busybodies, speak- 
ing things which they ought not. 1 Tim. vy. 18. 


BUTCHERING 


But, prep. & conj. [A-S. butan, buton, butun, buta, 
bute, without, on the outside, except, besides, from 
prefix be and utan, uton, outward, without, from 
at, &ite, out, without, abroad, O. Sax., Fries., Icel., 
Goth., & O. D. at, Sw. ut, Dan. ud, N. D. wit, O. 1. 
Ger. az, N. H. Ger. aus. Primarily, butan, as well 
as ut, is an adverb. Cf. ABout.] 

1. Except; besides; unless; save. 

Who can it be but perjured Lycon ? Smith. 

So insolent that he could not go, but either spurning equals 
or trampling on his inferiors, Fuller. 

(=> In this sense, but is often used with other parti- 
cles; as, but for, without; had it not been for;—dbwt if 
[ 0bs.], unless, &e. ; 

But this I read, that, but if remedy 

Thou her afford, full shortly I her dead shall see. Spenser. 

2. Excepting or excluding the fact that; save 
that; were it not that; unless ;— elliptical, for but 
that, which is now more usual. 

And, but infirmity, 

Which waits upon worn times, hath something seized 

His wished ability, he had himself | : 

The lands and waters measured. Shak. 

And, but my noble Moor is true of mind, it were enough 
to put him to ill thinking. Shak. 

3. Otherwise than that; that not ;— having, prop- 
erly, after a negative, that. 

It can not be but Nature hath some director, of infinite 
power, to guide her in all her ways. Hooker. 

There is no question but the king of Spain will reform 
most of the abuses. Addison. 


It is not impossible but I may alter the complexion of my 
play. Dryden. 


4. Only; solely; merely. 
Observe but how their own principles combat one another. 


Dilton. 
If they kill us, we shall but die. 2 Kings vii. 4. 
A formidable man but to his friends. Dryden. 


(> This use of but is a modern innovation, but per- 
haps too firmly established to be corrected. In all such 
phrases, a negative is omitted. Hle is mot a formidable 
man, but to his enemies; that is, evcept. ** Our light afflic- 
tion, which is du¢ for a moment.” 2 Cor. iv.17. Our 
afliction is not, except for a moment. 

5. On the contrary; on the other hand; only; 
yet; still; however; nevertheless; more; further; 
—as connective of sentences or clauses of a sen- 
tence, in a sense more or less exceptive or adversa- 
tive; as, he would have gone with you, bué he is 
sick; the House of Representatives were well agreed 
in passing the bill, bwé the Senate dissented; our 
wants are many and grievous, but quite of another 
kind. 

Now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity. 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 

When pride cometh, then cometh shame; but with the 
lowly is wisdom. >rov. xi. 2. 

But and tf, but if; an attempt on the part of King 
James's translators of the Bible to express the conjunc- 
tive and adversative force of the Greek dé, . 

But and if that servant say in his heart, My lord delayeth 
his coming,... the lord of that servant will come in a da: 
when he Jooketh not for him. Luke xii. 45, 46. 

Syn.—Bour, However, Stm1. These words, as here 
compared, mark opposition in passing from one thought 
or topic to another. Lut marks the opposition with a 
mediunr degree of strength; as, this is not winter, but it 
is almost as cold; he requested my assistance, but I shall 
(not aid him at present. Zowever is weaker, and throws 
the opposition (as it were) into the background; as, this 
is not winter; it is, however, almost as cold; he required 
my assistance ; at present, however, I shall not afford 
him aid. The plan, hovever, is still under consideration, 
and may yet be adopted. St// is stronger than but, and 
marks the opposition more emphatically; as, your argu- 
ments are weighty; s¢id/7 they do not convince me. See 
EXcErT, HOWEVER. 

Bit, 7. See Burr. 

Butt, v.i. [imp.& p.p. BUTTED; p. pr. & vb. n. BUT- 
TING.] See Burr and ABur. 

Butch/er,n. [Fr. boucher, Pr. bochier, L. Lat. bo- 
cherius, properly and originally slaughterer or killer 
of buck-goats, from Fr. bouc, Pr. boc, a buck-goat. ] 

1. One who slaughters animals, or dresses their 
flesh for market; one whose occupation is to kill 
animals for food. 

2. A slaughterer; one who kills in a bloody man- 
ner; one given to slaughter. ‘‘ Butcher of an inno- 
cent child.” Shak. 

Butch/er, v.t. [imp. & p. p., BUTCHERED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Suraren es 

1. To kill or slaughter, as animals, for food, or 
for market. 

2. To murder, especially in an unusually bloody 
or barbarous manner, 

Ithocles 
Was murdered, rather butchered. Ford. 

Butch/er-bird (18), ”. (Ornith.) A bird of differ- 
ent species of the family Lanius. 

te The Lanius excubitor is the common butcher-bird 
of Europe. Among the American species there are the 
L. septentrionalis, or northern butcher-bird, and L. Ludo- 
vicianus, that of Louisiana and the other Southern States. 
The name butcher-bird is also applied to the king-birds 
or species of Zyrannus, of which the 7. intrepidus is a 
common American species. The Lanius excubitor de- 
rives its name of butcher-bird from the habit it has of sus- 
pending its prey, after it has killed it, impaled upon thorns, 
hanging it up as a butcher does his meat. Baird. 

Butch/er-ing, n. 1. The act of slaughtering; the 
act of killing with cruelty and blood. 


That dreadful butchering of one another. Addison. 
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BUTCHERLINESS 


. The business or employment of a butcher, 


ev > 2 
a Butch/er-limess, rn. A cruel, savage, butcherly 





 Butch/er’s-méat, 


Johnson. 
Grossly cruel 


manner. ; : 
 Butch/er-ly, a. [From butcher.) 
and barbarous; bloody; murderous, ‘‘ The victim 
of a butcherly murder.” D. Webster. 
What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget! Shak. 
Butch/er-méat,- | 7. The flesh of animals slaugh- 
tered for the table, as distin- 
guished from game or other animal food. . 
Butch/er-row, n. A row of shambles. JWhitlock. 
Butch/er’s-broom, n. (Bot.) A plant, the Lus- 
cus aculeatus, of the Smilax family, called also knee- 
holly, used by butchers for brooms to sweep their 
blocks. 
Butch/er-y, n. 1. The business of a butcher. 

2. Murder, especially murder committed with un- 
usual barbarity; great slaughter. ‘The perpetra- 
tion of human butchery.” Prescott, 

Can he a son to soft remorse incite, 
‘ Whom jails, and blood, and butchery delight? Dryden. 
- 3. The place where animals are killed for mar- 
ket; a shambles, or slaughter-house; also, a place 
where blood is shed. [ Obs.] 

He was first hanged upon a tree, like as an ox is hanged in 
the butchery, and there dismembered. abyan. 

Syn.—Murder; slaughter; carnage; massacre. See 
MASSACRE. 

Brt/-End, )n. The largest or blunt end of a thing; 
Bitt/-tnd as, the but-end of a musket, or of a 
iece of timber. 
Butler, n. ([Fr. bouteillier, boutillier, a bottle- 
bearer, a cup-bearer, L, Lat. buticularius, from Fr. 
bouteille, L. Lat. buticula (A-8. byrel, byrle, but- 
ler). See Borrie.] <A servant or officer in a house- 
hold, whose principal business is to take charge of 
the liquors, plate, &c. 
Fie, daughter! when my old wife lived, upon 
This day, she was both pantler, butler, cook. Shak. 
Bit/ler-age, n. (Old Eng. Law.) A duty of two 
shillings on every tun of wine imported into Eng- 
land by foreigners or merchant strangers ;— so 
called because originally paid to the king’s butler 
for the king. Blackstone. 
Biuit/ler-ship,». The office of a butler. Gen. xl. 21. 
Bitment,n. [Abbreviation of abutment, q. v.] 

1. (Arch.) A buttress of an arch; the supporter, or 
that part which joins it to the upright pier. 

2. (Masonry.) (a.) The mass of stone or solid 
work at the end of a bridge, by which the extreme 
arches are sustained. (b.) The mass of stone at the 
end of a timber bridge, without arches, by which it 
is supported. See ABUTMENT. 

Bit/ment-cheek,. (Carp.) One of the two solid 
Udy on each side of a mortise. 

Butt, )n. [Fr. but, butt, aim, butte, knoll, bout, O. 

Bit, Fr, bot, end, extremity. Cf. Gael. buta, butt, 
mark, bot, mound, W. bot, any round body, pat, 
any short thing. ] 

1. The larger end of a thing, as of a piece of tim- 

* ber, or of a fallen tree; an end; a limit; a bound. 
Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt 
And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. Shak. 

(" As applied to land, the word is nearly synonymous 
with meée, and signifies properly the end line or boundary, 
the abuttal. 

2. A mark to be shot at; an object of aim. 

Base Argives, blush ye not to stand as made for buts to 

ts? Chapman. 
To which is fixed as an aim or butt 
Obedience. Shak. 

8. The person at whom ridicule, jests, or con- 
tempt is directed; as, the butt of the company. 

I played a sentence or two at my butt, which I thought very 
smart. alddison. 

4. A push or thrust given by the head of an ani- 
mal; as, the buté of aram. 

5. A thrust in fencing. 

To prove who gave the fairer butt, 
John shows the chalk on Robert’s coat. Prior. 

6. [See Boor, n.] A large cask or vessel, also 
called a pipe. 

{= A wine butt contains 126 wine gallons; a beer butt 
108 ale gallons; a butt of sherry 108 imperial gallons. 

7. (Ship-building.) (a.) The end of a plank or 
piece of timber that unites with another endwise. 

- (b.) The joining of two such pieces. 

8. The thickest and stoutest part of tanned ox- 
hides, used for soles of boots, harness, trunks, &c. 

9. (Mech.) The end of a connecting rod or other 
like piece, to which the bush-bearing is attached by 
a strap fastened to the butt by a cutter and gib. 

10. (Carp.) A kind of hinge made of two plates of 
metal with edges interlocking for a joint, and fas- 
tened together by a pin, on which they turn ; — used 
in hanging doors, &e., and so named _ because 
screwed on to the edge of the door, or the part 
which butts against the casing, and not, like other 
hinges, on the face of it. 

11. A short piece of land left unplowed at the end 
ofa field. ‘The hay was growing upon headlands 
and butts in cornfields.” Burrill. 

12. The metal ring at the ends of the hose of a 
fire-engine. 

A butt's length, the ordinary distance from the place of 
shooting to the éwtt, or mark; as, not two pair of butts’ 


Jength from the town.— Butts and bounds (Conveyan- 
aera 4 
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cing), abuttals and boundaries. In lands of the ordinary 
rectangular shape, butts are the lines at the ends (Fr. 
bouts), and bounds are those on the sides, or sidings, as 
they were formerly termed. Burrtll.— Butt and butt, 
joining end to end without overlapping, as planks. 
Bitt, )v.i. [Fr. bouter, to push, butt. See Bou- 
But, TADE. ] 
1. To join at the butt, end, or outward extremi- 
ty; to terminate; to be bounded; to abut. 
And Barnsdale there doth butt on Don’s well-watered ground, 
rayton. 
2. To thrust the head forward; to strike by 
thrusting the head forward, as an ox oraram. [See 
Burt, n.] 
A snow-white steer before thine altar led, 
Butts with his threatening brows, and bellowing stands. 


Dryden. 

Bitt, v.¢. To strike by thrusting the head against, 
as aram; to strike with the head, 

Two harmless lambs are butting one the other. Wotton. 

Bitte,n. [Fr.] Anisolated peak or abrupt elevation 
of land in the central and western parts of North 
America, too high to be called a hill or ridge, and 
not high enough to be called a mountain. 

The creek... passes by two remarkable buttes of red con- 
glomerate. Buxton, 

Bit/ter, n. [A-S. buter, butor, buttor, butera, bu- 
tere, Fries. butere, D. boter, Ger, butter, Lat. buty- 
rum, Gr. Bodrvpov, from Bots, ox, cow, and rvpds, 
cheese. } 

1. An oily, unctuous substance obtained from 
cream or milk by churning. 

2. Any substance resembling butter in degree of 
consistence, or other qualities, especially, in old 
chemistry, the chlorides, as butter of antimony, 
sesquichloride of es butter of zinc, chloride 
of zinc; also, in organic chemistry, certain concrete 
fat oils remaining nearly solid at ordinary tempera- 
tures, as butter of cacao, &c. 

Bit/ter, v.t. [imp. & p.p. BUTTERED; p. pr. & vb, 
2. BUTTERING. ] 

1. To cover or spread with butter. 

I know what’s what. I know on which side 
My bread is buttered. Ford. 

2. To increase, as stakes, at every throw or every 
game, [Cant.] Johnson. 

Bit/ter-and-éggs,n. (Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Narcissus (N. incomparabilis). Loudon, 

Bit/ter-bird, n. The rice-bunting or bobolink; — 
so called in Jamaica. 

Biut/ter-bimyp, 2. The bittern. Johnson. 

Bit/ter-baiir, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Tus- 
silago, or coltsfoot. The common butter-bur is 7. 
petastites, also the common Linaria (L. vulgaris), 
growing in wet lands, and having the largest leaves 
of any British plant. The white butter-bur is 7% 
alba. Loudon, 

Biut/ter-etip, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Ra- 
nunculus, or crowtoot, particularly R. bulbosa, with 
bright yellow flowers ;— called also golden-cup and 
king’ s-cup ; the cuckoo-bud of Shakespeare. Loudon. 

Bit/ter-flow/er,n.A yellow flower ; the buttercup. 

Bit/ter-fly, n. 
[Sonamed from 
the color of a 
yellow species. 
A-S. buter- 
Slege, buttor-fle- 
oge, Ger. but- 
terjliege, butter- 
vogel, D. boter- _ 
vlieg. See Fiy.] gaye 
(Entom.) An % 
insect of differ- ; 
ent species of be iT 
the order Lepi- Giff 
doptera, and es- 
pecially of the 
family Papilio. 
See LEPIDOPTERA. 

Biut/ter-fly-shéll, n. 
nus Voluta, 

Bitt/ter-tly-valve,n. (MWech.) A species of double 
clock-valve, consisting of two semicircular clappers 
or wings hinged toa cross-rib cast in the pump- 
bucket, and so named from its resemblance to a but- 
terfly when open. 

Biut/ter-is,n. [The same word as buttress, n., ina 
different application, Fr. bowtotr, from bouter, to 
push, to butt. See Burr and BourapbE.] (Far.) An 
instrument of steel set in a wooden handle, used for 
paring the hoof of a horse. 

But/ter-milk, n. The milk that remains after the 
butter is separated from it. 

Bitt/ter-ntit, n. 1. (Bot.) An American tree (the 
Juglans cinerea) and its fruit, so called from the oil 
contained in the latter; — sometimes called otl-nut 
and white walnut. 

2. The nut of the Caryocar butyraceum and C. 
nuciferum, a native of South America, called also 
the Savuari nut. 

Biit/ter-print, 

Bit/ter-stamp, 
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'} Chrysalis. 


(Conch.) A shell of the ge- 


n. A piece of carved wood used 
to mark cakes of butter. 
Bit/ter-tooth, ». <A broad fore-tooth. Johnson. 
Biut/ter-tree,n. (Bot.) A tree of the genus Bas- 
sia, the seeds of which yield a substance very close- 
ly resembling butter. 
(=> The butter-tree of India is the B. butyracea; that 
of Africa is the Shea tree, described by Park (B. Parkit). 





BUTYRIC 


Biut/ter-wife, ie A woman who makes or 

Biut/ter-wom/an, sells butter, Johnson. 

But/ter-wort (-wirt) n. (Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Pinguicula (P. vulgaris), of the Bladderwort 
family, growing on bogs or soft grounds, having 
leaves covered with soft prickles, which secrete a 
glutinops liquor. 

But/ter-y, a. [From butter.] Having the qualities, 
consistence, or appearance, of butter, 

Biut/ter-y,n. 1. An apartment in a house where 
butter, milk, provisions, and utensils are kept. 

All that need a cool and fresh 2 ie 
and butteries, to the north. Sa Poon 

2. A room in some colleges where liquors, fruit, 
and refreshments are kept for sale to the students. 

And the major of Oxford kept the buttery bar. Hall. 

3. A cellar in which butts 6f wine are kept. Weale. 
Butt/-hinge,n. Sce Burr. 

Biut/ting, n. An abuttal; a boundary. 

Without buttings or boundings on any side. Bp. Beveridge. 
Butt/-joint, n. (Carp.) A joint between two 
But/ting-joint, pieces of timber or wood, at 

the end of one or both, and cither at right angles or 
oblique to the grain, as the joints which the struts 
and braces form with the truss-posts. 

Biut/tock, n. [From butt, end, q. v.] 

; oor The rump, or protuberant part of the body be- 
hind, 

2. (Naut.) The convexity of a ship behind, under 
the stern, Mar. Dict. 

Bitit/ton (btit/n),. [Fr. bouton, button, bud, Pr. & 
Sp. boton, It. bottone, from Fr. bout, end, extremity, 
Proy., It: butt, bud. Cf. W. bot, any round thing, 
botwm, boss, button. ] 

1. A knob; a small ball; a small, round mass. 

2. A catch, of various forms and materials, used 
to fasten together the different parts of dress, by 
being attached to one part, and passing through a 
slit or loop, called a button-hole, in the other; — 
used also for ornament, 

3. A bud; a germ of a plant. Shak. 

4. A flat and elongated piece of wood or metal 
faete on a nail or screw, to fasten doors and the 
ike, 

5. (Assaying.) A round mass of metal remaining 
in the cupel after fusion. 

To hold by the button, to detain in conversation to 
weariness; to bore; also, to be on terms. of familiarity or 
intimacy with. 

Biut/ton (btit/n), v.t. [imp. & p. p. BUTTONED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. BUTTONING. } 

1. To fasten with a button or buttons; to inclose or 
make secure with buttons ;— often followed by wp. 

THe was a tall, fat, long-bodied man, buttoned up to the throat 
in a tight green coat. ickens, 

2. To dress or clothe. [Obs.] Shak. 
Biut/ton, v. 7. To be fastened by a button or but- 

tons; as, the coat will not button. 

Bit/ton-bush, n. (Bot.) A shrub, the Cephalan- 
thus occidentalis, growing by the water-side ; —so 
called from its globular head of flowers. 

Biut/ton-hole, n. The loop or hole in which a but- 
ton is caught. 

Biit/ton-hole, v.t. To hold by the button or but- 
ton-hole; to detain in conversation to weariness ; to 
bore; as, he button-holed me a full hour. 

Bitit/ton-mold, n, A disk of bone, wood, or 

Bit/ton-mould, other material, which is made 
into a button by covering it, as with silk or with 
cloth of some kind. 

Fossil button-molds, joints of encriniies. 
NITE. 

Bit/ton-tree, ». (Bot.) The Conocarpus, a genus 
of plants, natives of the West Indies. 

Biut/ton-weed, n. (Bot.) A plant, of different 
species, of the genera Spermacoce and Diodia, of the 
Cinchona family. 

Bit/ton-wood (27), 2. (Bot.) The Platanus Occt- 
dentalis, Western plane-tree, a large tree growing in 
North America, producing rough balls, from which 
itis named ;— called also button-ball tree. Michaux, 

Biit/tress,n. [O. Eng. butteresse, 
butrasse, boterace, from Fr. bou- 
ter, to push, butt, put. See Bur- 
TERIS, Burr, and Bourape.] 
(Arch.) A projecting support to 
the exterior of a wall, most com- 
monly applied to churches in the 
Gothic style, but also to other 
buildings, and sometimes to mere 
walls; a prop; a support. 

Biit/tress, v.¢. To support by a 
buttress; to prop. 

To set it upright again, and to prop 


See ENcRrI- 
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and buttress it up for duration. Burke. 
Bittt/-shaft,)n. An arrow to 
Bit/-shaft, shoot at butts 
with; an arrow. Shak. 


Biitt/-wéld, ». (Mech.) A weld 
formed by forcing together the flat- Buttress. 
tened ends of two pieces of iron or steel, at a weld- 
ing heat ;— called also jump-weld. 

Bii/ty-ra/ceotts,/ a. [From Lat. butyrum. See 

Bii/ty-rotis, Butrer.] Having the qualities 
of butter; resembling butter. ‘ 

Bu-tyr/ie, a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or derived 
from, butter. 
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BUXEOUS 


Butyric acid, an acid found in butter; an oily, limpid 
fluid, having the smell of rancid butter, and an acrid 
taste, with a sweetish after-taste, like that of ether. © 

Bix’e-otis, a. [Lat. buxeus, from buxws, the box- 
tree.] Belonging to the box-tree. 


Bitx!t-na,\n. (Chem.) Analkaloid obtained from 
Bix’/ine, the Buxus sempervirens, or common 
box-tree. 


Bux’om, a. [O. Eng. bocsom, bocsum, A-S. bocsum, 
flexible, obedient, buxom, Ger. biegsam, from A-S. 
bedgan, biigan, to bow, bend, yield, and the adjective 
termination swm, equivalent to Eng. some. See 
Bow, »v. t.] 

1. Yielding; pliable or compliant; ready to obey; 
obedient; meek. [Obs.] 

So wild a beast, so tame taught to be, 
And buxom to his bands, is joy to see. Spenser. 

I submit myself unto this holy church of Christ, to be ever 
buxom and obedient to the ordinance of it. Foxe. 

2. Having the characteristics of health, vigor, and 
comeliness, combined with a gay, lively manner; 
brisk; jolly; frolicsome. 

A daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. Milton. 

A parcel of buxom bonny dames, that were laughing, sing- 
ing, dancing, and as merry as the day was long. Tatler. 

Bix’om-ly, adv. Ina buxom manner; briskly. 

Biix/om-ness, n. The quality of being buxom, 
brisk, or frolicsome. 

Buy (bi), v.t. [imp. & p. p. BOUGHT (bawt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. BUYING.] [O. Eng. bygge, bugge, A-S. byc- 
gan, bygan, to buy, O. Sax. buggean, Goth. bugjan, 
to buy, sell.] 

1. To acquire the property, right, or title to, by 
paying a consideration or an equivalent, usually in 
money; to purchase; to acquire by paying a price 
to the satisfaction of the seller ;— opposed to sell. 

Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long thou wilt sell 
thy necessaries. . Franklin. 

2. To procure by a consideration given, or by 
something that is deemed worth the thing bought; 
to procure at a price; as, to buy pleasure with praise ; 
to buy favor with flattery. 

To buy off. (a.) To influence to compliance ; to cause to 
bend or yield by some consideration; as, to buy off con- 
science. (0.) To detach by a consideration given; as, to 
buy off one from a party.— Zo buy out. (a.) To buy off, 
or detach from. Shak. (6.) To purchase the share or 
shares of in a stock, fund, or partnership, by which the 
seller is separated from the company, and the purchaser 
takes his place; as, A buys owt B.— To buy in, to pur- 
chase stock in any fund or partnership.— Zo buy on 
credit, to purchase, on a promise, in fact or in law, to 
make payment at a future day.— To buy the refusal, to 
give money for the right of purchasing, at a fixed price, 
at a future time. 

Buy (bi), v.i. To negotiate or treat about a purchase. 

I will buy with you, sell with you. Shak. 

Buy/’er, n. One who buys; a purchaser. 

Bizz, v.i. [imp. & p. p. BUZZED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BUZZING.] [An onomatopeia; O. Eng. bwz, a report 
or rumor. Cf. It. buzzicare, to buzz, to whisper. ] 
To make a low, continuous, humming sound, as 
bees; hence, to utter a murmuring sound; to speak 
with a low, humming voice. 

However these disturbers of our peace 
Buzz in the people’s ears. Shak. 

Bizz, v.t. 1. To sound forth, or make known by 

buzzing. 
How would he [a fly] hang his slender gilded wings 
And buzz lamenting doings in the air? Shak. 
2. To whisper; to spread, as report, by whispers ; 
or to spread secretly. 
They, knowing Dame Eleanor’s aspiring humor, 
Have hired me to render mine the duchess, 
And buzz these conjurations in her brain. Shak. 

Bizz, n. 1. A continuous, humming noise, as of 
bees. ‘ The constant buzz of a fly.” Macaulay. 

2. A whisper; a report spread secretly or cau- 
tiously; an active or general expression of opinion. 

There’s a certain buzz 
Of a stolen marriage. Massinger. 
There isabuzz all around regarding the sermon. Z’hackeray. 
I found the whole room in a buzz of politics. Addison. 

Biiz/zard,n. [Fr. buzard, busard, buysart, buze, 
buse, from Lat. buteo, a kind of falcon or hawk, Pr. 
buzac, buzart, It. bozzago, bozzagro, buzzagro, Ger, 
buszhart, buszaar, D. buizert.] 

1. (Ornith.) A bird of prey, of the Falcon family, 
and genus Buteo. 

ta The B. vulgaris is the common buzzard of Europe. 
The American species (of which the most common are 
B. borealis and L. lineatus) are usually called hen-hawks. 
The honey-buzzard of Europe (Pennis apivorus) feeds on 
bees, insects, and reptiles. The moor-buzzard of Europe 
eee wruginosus) has some of the characters of the 
owls. 

2. A blockhead; a dunce. 

It is common, to a proverb, to call one who can not be taught, 
or who continues obstinately ignorant, a buzzard. Goldsmith. 

Btiz/zard,a. Senseless; stupid. [Rare.] Milton. 

Butiz/zard-et, n. (Ornith.) A species of hawk, re- 
sembling the buzzard in most respects, but its legs 
are, in proportion, rather longer. Pennant. 

Buzz/er, n. One who buzzes; a whisperer; one 
who is busy in telling tales secretly. Shak. 

Bitizz/ing-ly, adv. With alow, humming sound. 

BY (35), prep. [A-S. be, bi, big, near to, by, of, from, 
after, according to, O. Sax. & O. Fries. bi, be, Goth, 
& O. H. Ger. bi, N. H. Ger. bei. Cf. BE, a prefix.] 
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1. In the neighborhood of; near or next to; not far 

from; close to; along with; at; on; as, sit by me. 
Long labors both by sea and land he bore. Dryden. 
By land, by water, they renew their charge. Pope. 

2. Against. [Obs.] ‘‘ Though I know nothing 
by myself [oddéy éuavta cdvordu].” 1 Cor. iv. 4. 

3. Near to in motion, without contact or without 
stopping; hence, from one to the other side of; past ; 
as, to go by a church. 

4. With, as instrument, means, way, and the like; 
through means of; with aid of; through; with; as, 
a city is destroyed by fire; profit is made by com- 
merce; to take by force. 

(= To the meaning of dy, as denoting means or in- 
strument, belong, more or less closely, most of the follow- 
ing uses of the word: (a.) It points out the author or 
producer; as, Waverley, a novel by Sir W. Scott; a statue 
by Canova; a sonata by Beethoven. (6.) In an oath or 
adjuration, it indicates the being or thing appealed to as 
sanction; as, I affirm to you by all that is sacred; he 
swears by his faith as a Christian; no, by Heaven. (c.) 
According to; by direction, authority, or example of; 
after ;—in such phrases as, it appears by his account; ten 
o'clock by my watch; to live by rule; a model to build by. 
(d.) At the rate of; according to the ratio or proportion 
of, in measure or quantity of; as, to sell cloth dy the yard, 
milk dy the quart, eggs by the dozen, meat by the pound; 
to board by the year. (e.) In comparison, it denotes the 
measure of excess or inferiority; in change, the measure 
of increase or diminution, &c.; as, larger by a half; older 
by five years; to lessen by a third. (/.) It expresses con- 
tinuance or duration, as in the phrases, by day, by night. 
(g.) As soon as; not later than; between now and; — 
used in expressions of time; as, dy this time the sun had 
risen; he will be here by two o'clock. 

By and by. (a.) Immediately ; at once. [Obds.] ‘*‘ When 
persecution ariseth because of the word, by and by he is 
offended.” Matt. xiii. 21, (b.) Presently; pretty soon; 
before long. In this phrase, dy seems to be used in the 
sense of nearness in time, and to be repeated for the sake 
of emphasis, and thus to be equivalent to ‘‘soon, and 
soon,” that is, instantly; hence,-—less emphatically, — 
pretty soon, presently. — By one’s self, with only one’s 
self near; alone; solitary.— One by one, day by day, 


piece by piece, &c., each one, day, piece, &ec., by itself 


singly or separately; each severally. — To come by, to get 
possession of; to obtain. — Zo do by, to treat, to behave 
toward. — To set by, to value, to esteem.— Zo stand by, 
to aid, to support. — Twenty feet by forty, &c., measuring 
twenty feet one way and forty the other, &¢c.— By the 
head (Naut.), having the bows lower than the stern;— 
said of a vessel when her head is lower in the water than 
her stern; if her stern is lower, she is by the stern.— 
By the lee, the situation of a vessel, going free, when she 
has fallen off so much as to bring the wind round her 
stern, and to take her sails aback on the other side. — 
By the run, to let go by the run, to let go altogether, 
instead of slacking off. — North-west by west, &c., in de- 
scribing the direction or point of compass, toward the 
west from north-west; farther west than north-west. 

(2 The common phrase good-by is equivalent to fare- 
well, and would be better written good-bye, as it is a cor- 
ruption of God be with you (0 w’ ye). 

By, adv. 1. Near; in the neighborhood; present; 
in presence; as, there was no person by at the time. 

2. Passing near; going or gone past; over; gone; 
as, the procession has gone by; John went by. 

3. Aside; as, to lay by; to put by. 

By, in. A thing not directly aimed at; something 

Bye, which is a secondary object of regard; an 
object by the way, and the like; as in on or wpon 
the bye, in passing; indirectly; by implication. 

The Synod of Dort condemneth upon the bye even the dis- 
cipline of the church of England. Fuller. 

By the bye, in passing; by way of digression; apropos 
to the matter in hand. 

By, a. Outof the common path; aside;— used in 
composition, giving the meaning of something aside 
or incidental, a collateral matter, a thing private or 
avoiding notice. 

By’ard,n. <A piece of leather crossing the breast, 
used by the men who drag sledges in coal-mines. 
By/-bid/der, n. One who bids at an auction in be- 
half of the auctioneer or owner, for the purpose of 

running up the price of articles. 

By’-blow, n. 1. A side or incidental blow. 

2. An illegitimate child. [Obs.] 

The Aga speedily ... brought her [his disgraced slave] to 
court, together with her pretty by-blow, the present Padre Ot- 
tomano. Evelyn. 

By/-bus/i-mess (-biz/nes), m. Business aside of the 
common mode, or the principal business. 

By/-cdf/fee-house, 2. A coffee-house in an ob- 


scure place. Addison. 
By’-con-cérn/ment, n, An affair distinct from 
the main business. Dryden, 


By’-e6r/ner, n. A private corner. 
Britain being aby-corner, out of the road of the world. Fuller. 
By’-de-pénd/enge, n. An appendage; that which 
depends on something else, or is distinct from the 
main dependence. Shak. 
By/’-de-sign’ (-sin/, 07 -zin’), n. An incidental de- 
sign or purpose. Hudibras. 
Bye,n. [A-S. by, bye, dwelling, from byan, bian, 
to dwell. 
1. A dwelling. Gibson. 
2. In certain games, a station or place of an indi- 
vidual player. 


Bye/-End, n. Private end or interest; secret pur- 


pose or advantage. Atterbury. 
By’-gone (21),a,. Past; gone by. ‘‘By-gone fool- 
eries.” Shak. 














BYZANTINE 


BYy’-gine, 7. Something gone by or past; a past 

event. ‘‘ Let the old by-gones be.” Tennyson. 
Let by-gones be by-gones, let the past be forgotten. 

By/-in’/ter-est, n.  Self-interest; private advan- 
tage. Atterbury. 

By’-lane, n. <A private lane, or one out of the 
usual road. 

By’-law, n. ee bilage, a private law, from Ji, 
by, and lagu, aw.] A law aside from the general 
or public law; alocal or subordinate law; a private 
law or regulation made by a corporation for its own 
government. 


There was likewise a law to restrain the by-laws, or ordi- 
nances of corporations. Bacon. 


The law or institution; to which are added two by-laws, as 


a comment upon the general law. ison. 
By/-miat/ter, n. Something incidental. Bacon. 
By/-name,n. A nickname. Camden. 
By/name, v.t. To give anickname to. Camden. 


By/-pas’/sage, n. A passage different from the 
usual one; a by-way. 
BYy/-past, a. Past; gone by. “ By-past perils.” Shar. 
BYy/-pith, n. A private path; an obscure way. Shak. 
By’-place,n. A retired or private place. : 
By/-play,n. A scene which is carried on aside, and 
commonly in dumb show, while the main action pro- 
ceeds, with a view, ordinarily, to enhance the sport. 
By’-ptir/pose, n. An indirect or concealed pur- 
pose; a clandestine design. 
Byre,n. Acow-house. [Prov. Eng.] 
By’-re-spéet/, n. Private end or view. Dryden. 
By/-road, n. A private or obscure road. ** Through 
slippery by-roads.” Swift. 
By’-room, n. <A private room or apartment. 
“Stand in some by-room.” Shak. 
By’-speech, n. An incidental or casual speech, 
not directly relating to the point. ‘‘To quote by- 
speeches.” Hooker. 
By/-spéll, n. [A-S. bigspell.] A proverb. [0bs.] 
BYss, m. [See Byssus.] A silk or linen hood, 
BYys/sin, [ Obs.] Gower. 
Bys-sa/ceoitis (-sa/shtis),a@. [See Byssus.] (Bot.) 
Byssus-like; consisting of fine fibers or filaments; 
as the roots of some mushrooms. Henslow. 
BYs/sine, a. [Lat. byssinus, Gr. Bicowwos, made of 
byssus; Lat. byssinwm, a garment of byssus. See 
Byssus.] Made of silk; having a silky or flax-like 
appearance, Coles. 
BYs/soid, a. [From Gr. Péocos, and etdos, form.] 
(Bot.) Having the appearance of the fungous plants 
called byssus. Loudon. 
EBBGs'sus,n. (Lat. byssus, Gr. Bicoos ; fine flax, fine 
linen or cotton, Heb. béss.] 

1. A cloth of exceedingly fine texture, used by the 
ancients. It is disputed whether it was of cotton, 
linen, or silk. 

2. (Conch.) A tuft of long, delicate, lustrous, and 
silky filaments, which issues from the shell of cer- 
tain acephalous mollusks, as the Pinna, Mytilus, 
&c., and by means of which they are attached to 
submarine bodies. Baird, 

3. (Bot.) A filamentous, fungous plant, of differ- 
ent genera, found in cellars and other subterranean 
places, now ascertained to be a fungaceous plant in 
an early stage of growth. 

4. The asbestus, a mineral composed of parallel 
fibers. Nicholson. 

By’-stand/er, n. [by and stander, equivalent to 
stander-by, q. v.; A-S. big-standan, to stand by or 
near.] One who stands near; a spectator; one who 
has no concern with the business transacting. 

He addressed the by-standers and scattered pamphlets among 
them. alfrey. 

By/-street, . A separate, private, or obscure street. 

He seeks by-streets, and saves the expensive coach. Gay. 

By’-stroke, n. An incidental or sly stroke. 

By/-tiirn/ing, n. An obscure road. Sidney. 

By’-view (-vu), n. Private view; self-interested 
purpose. 

No by-views of his own shall mislead him. Atterbury. 

By’-walk (-wawk), n. A secluded or private walk, 

He moves afterward in by-walks. Dryden. 

By’-wash, n. The outlet from a dam or reservoir. 

[ Eng. 


By’-wiy, 7. Asecluded, private, or obscure way. 


“Take no by-ways.” Herbert, 
By’-wést, prep, To the west of. [Obs.] Davies, 
By/l-wipe, n. A secret stroke or sarcasm. Milton. 


By/-word (bi/wird), n. [by and word; A-S. big- 
word.] A common saying; a proverb; a saying 
that has a general currency. 

I knew a wise man that had it for a by-word. Bacon. 
Byz/ant, nm. [L. Lat. byzantius, M. Gr. Bvvav- 
BYyz/an-tine, ttos, Fr. besant, Pr. bezan, Sp. be- 

sant, besante, It. bisante, from Lat. Byzantius, By- 
zantinus ; from Byzantium.) (Munk A gold coin 
of the value of fifteen pounds sterling, so called 
from being coined at Byzantium. 

By-zin/tine, or BYz/an-tine, a. (Geog.) Per- 
taining or belonging to Byzantium. 

Byzantine style (Arch.), a style of architecture de- 
veloped in the Byzantine empire, about A. D. 300, Its 
leading forms are the round arch, the dome, the pillar, 
the circle, and the cross. The capitals of the pillars are 
of endless variety, and full of invention. The mosque of 
St. Sophia, Constantinople, and the church of St. Marks, 
Venice, are prominent examples of Byzantine _architec- 
ture. ’ Oxf. Gloss. 
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“ON the third letter in the English alphabet, and 
A Je the second of the consonant letters, has two 
sounds, which are produced by two very different 
positions of the organs; one hard, like K, which 
occurs before a, 0, u, 1, 7, 8, ¢, and when final; the 
other a sibilant, precisely like s, which occurs before 
e,i,andy. The former is distinguished in this vo- 
cabulary by €, the latter by ¢. The digraph ch 
has three sounds, the first equivalent to ¢sh, as in 
church ; the second equivalent to sh, as in chaise; 
the third equivalent to %,as in chorus. See Princi- 
pe of Pronunciation, §§ 63-69. In the primitive 
oman alphabet, the sound of C (hard) was ex- 
ressed by K, while C (like the Greek I, to which 
t corresponds in place and form) was sounded as 
G ¢hard). But, at an early period, the K was aban- 
doned, and © used in its place, while the former 
sound of © was expressed by G, a slight modifica- 
tion of the same letter. —(Mus.) C after the clef is 
the mark of common time, in which each measure 
is a semibreve, corresponding to 4. C is also the 
name of a note in the scale; the key note major, 
and the third minor, of the natural scale. 
€a-a@'ba,n. [Ar. kwbah, a square building; hence, 
the square temple of Mecca, from ka’b, cube.] The 
temple at Mecca, and especially a small, cubical 
oratory within, adored by Mohammedans, as con- 
taining the black stone said to have been given by 
an angel to Abraham. 
€ib, n. [An abbreviation of cabriolet, q.v.] A kind 
of covered carriage with two or four wheels, drawn 
by one horse. 
: A cab came clattering up. Thackeray. 
€ab,n. [Heb. gab, from gdbab, to hollow.] A He- 
brew dry measure, containing two and five sixths 
pints English and American corn measure. 
Cabal’, n. [Fr. cabale, cabala, q. v., a cabal, from 
Heb. gabbdlah, reception, tradition, mysterious doc- 
trine, from gdbal, to take or receive, in Piél. gibbéel, 
to adopt (a doctrine).] 

1. A number of persons united in some close de- 
sign, usually to promote their private views in 
church or state by intrigue; a junto. 

It so happened, by a whimsical coincidence, that in 1671 the 
cabinet consisted of five persons, the initial letters of whose 
names made up the word cabal; Clifford, Arlington, Buck- 
ingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale. Macaulay. 

2. The secret artifices of a few persons united in 
a close design; intrigue. ‘By cursed cabals of 
women.” Dryden. 

Syn.—Junto; intrigue; plot; combination; conspir- 
acy.— CABAL, COMBINATION, FACTION. An association 
for some bad purpose is the idea common to -hese terms. 
A combination is an organized union of individuals for 
mutual support, in urging their demands or resisting the 
claims of others; as, a combination of workmen to pro- 
eure higher prices. A cabal is a secret association of a 
few individuals who seek by cunning practices to obtain 
office and power. A faction is a larger body than a cabal, 
employed for selfish purposes in agitating the community 
and working up an excitement with a view to change the 
existing order of things. ‘ Selfishness, insubordination, 
and laxity of morals give rise to combinations, which be- 
long particularly to the lower orders of society. Restless, 
jealous, ambitious, and little minds are ever forming 
cabals. Factions belong especially to free governments, 
and are raised by busy and ttzbulent spirits for selfish 
purposes.” Crabb. 

€a-bal’, )n. [See supra.] 1. Tradition, or a mys- 

Cib/ata,$ terious kind of science among Jewish 
rabbins, pretended to have been delivered to the 
ancient Jews by revelation, and transmitted by oral 
tradition, serving for the interpretation of the hid- 
den sense of Scripture. This science consists chief- 
ly in understanding the combination of certain 
letters, words, and numbers, which are alleged to 
be significant. Every letter, word, number, and 
accent of the law,is supposed to contain a mys- 
tery, and the cabalists pretend even to foretell fu- 
ture events by the study of this science. 

2. Secret science in general; mystery. Bentley. 

€a-bal’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CABALLED; p. pr. & vb. 
n. CABALLING.] To unite in a small party to pro- 
mote private views by intrigue; to intrigue ; to unite 
in secret artifices to effect some design. 
Caballing still against it with the great. 
Syn.—To plot; intrigue; conspire. 
€ab/a-ligm, . The secret science of the cabalists. 
“ Vigorous impressions of spirit, ecstasies, .. . cab- 
alisms.” Spenser. 
€ab/a-list, n. A Jewish doctur who professes the 
study of the cabala, or the mysteries of Jewish tra- 
ditions. ‘ Studious cabalists.” Swift. 
€ib/a-listie, a. Pertaining to the cabala, or 
€ab/a-list/ie-al, mysterious science of Jewish 
traditions; containing an occult meaning. ‘‘Caba- 





Dryden. 
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listical theology.” Bp. Bull. ‘Cabalistic deposi- 
taries.” Beckford. 
€ab/a-list/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of the cab- 
alists. Herbert. 
€ib/a-lize, v. i. To use the manner or language of 
the cabalists. [Rare.] Henry More. 
€a-baller, n. One who unites with others in close 
designs to effect an object by intrigue; one who 
cabals. 
Cautious in the field, he shunned the sword; 
A close caballer and tongue-valiant lord. Dryden. 
€ab/al-lime, a. [Lat. caballinus, from caballus, nag, 
Gr. caBadXAns, Sp. caballo, It. cavallo, Pr. caval, Fr. 
cheval, horse, cavale, mare.|] Pertaining to a horse. 
Caballine spring, the fountain of Hippocrene, on Mount 
Helicon ;—so called from the fable which represented it 
to have been formed by a blow from the foot of the winged 
horse Pegasus. 
€ab/al-lime, n. (Far.) A coarse variety of aloes, 
so called because used as a medicine for horses. 
See CABALLINE, «. 
€ab/a-ret (Synop., §130), n. 
a contraction for cabanaret, from cabane, hut. 
Lat. faberna, hut, tavern, ] 
liquors are retailed. 


‘Fr. cabaret, probably 
Cf. 
A tavern; a house where 
Some cabaret or tennis- 
court.” Bramhall, 
€a-bas! (ka-bii/), n. [Fr.] A flat basket or frail for 
figs, &c.; hence, a lady’s flat work-basket or reti- 
cule ;— often written caba. C. Bronté, 
€a-bas’sou,n. (Zodl.) A large species of armadillo 
(Dasypus unicinctus), a native of South America. 
“4 ; S. Ff. Baird. 
€ib’bagse,n. [O. Eng. cabbish, cabes, Fr. cabus, 
headed (of cabbages) ; chowx cabus, headed cabbage, 
cabbage-head, O. Fr. laictue cabuce ou pommée, 
lactuca capitata, from Lat. capitatus, having ahead, 
from caput, capitis, head. Cf. It. capuccio, a little 
head, cappuccio, cowl, hood, cabbage, from capo, 
head, D. kabuis-kool, head cole, or headed cole.] 

1. A genus of plants of different varieties of the 
species Brassica oleracea, common as a garden 
vegetable. 

2. Cloth purloined by one who cuts out garments, 

Sea-cabbage, the sea-beach kale, or sea-colewort, a 
genus of plants called Crambe. They are herbaceous 
esculents, with perennial roots, producing large leaves, 
like those of cabbage, spreading on the ground. 

€ib’ base, v.t. To form a head in growing; as, a 
plant cabbages. Johnson. 

€ib/bagse,v.t. [imp.& p.p. CABBAGED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. CABBAGING. | pron the noun; properly and 
originally, to cut off the heads of cabbages, and oc- 
casionally also such as are not our own, but belong 
to others; hence, O. Fr. cabuser, to cheat, D. habas- 
sen, to purloin.] To purloin or embezzle, as pieces 
of cloth, after cutting out a garment. 

Your tailor... cabbages whole yards of cloth. Arbuthnot. 
€ab/bagse-nét, n. A small net to boil cabbage in. 
€ab/bage-pilm (-piim), m. Sce CABBAGE-TREE. 
€aib/bagse-rose, n. ( Bot.) A species of rose (losa 

centifolia), having a thick, compacted form, like a 
cabbage. 
€ab/bagse-tree, n. (Bot.) A species of palm (Hu- 
terpe montana of some botanists, and Areca oleracea 
of others) found in the West Indies and adjacent 
parts of South America. It grows with a straight 
stem to a great height; the green top of the trunk 
is formed by the sheaths of the leaves a foot and a 
half in length. The inhabitants cut off this top, 
take out the white heart or terminal bud, consisting 
of the leaves closely folded together, much like a 
cabbage, and use it for food; itis of a sweetish taste 
and nourishing. Baird. 
€ab/base-wood, n. The wood of the cabbage- 
tree. See PARTRIDGE-WOOD. 
€ib/baxe-worm (-wirm), ». (Hntom.) One of 
the larve of four different species of moth or but- 
terfly which attack cabbages. 
€ab/bling, n. (Metal.) A process in iron-making ; 
it consists in breaking up flat masses of iron to be 
reheated and then wrought into bar iron. Simmonds. 
€a-bé’ ed, | n. [Pg.] The finest kind of silk received 
€a-bésse’,} from India. Simmonds. 
€ab/i-ai, n. (Zodl.) An animal of South America 
(Hydrocherus capybara), living on the margins of 
lakes and rivers. It is the largest living species of 
rodent (or quadruped of the beaver tribe), being 
about three feet long and half that in height. It re- 
sembles the Guinea pig somewhat; is of a gentle 
disposition, shy and timid;—called also capybara, 
Baird. 
€aib/in,n. [O. Eng. caban, W.caban, booth, cabin, 
diminutive of cab, cot, tent, Ir. & Gael. caban, cab- 
in, cottage, Fr. cabane, Pr. & Pg. cabana, Sp. ca- 
bana, It. capanna, hut, cottage, Fr. cabine, cabin. ] 


CABLET 


1, A small room; an inclosed place. 
Long in secret cabin there he held 
Her captive. Spenser. 
2. A cottage; a hut or small house. Swift. 
3. Any covered place for a temporary residence; 
atent; ashed. ‘A hunting cabin in the west.” 
E, Everett, 
4. (Naut.) An apartment in a ship for officers or 
passengers, 


€ab/in, v.i. [imp. & p.p. CABINED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


CABINING. | ‘o live in a cabin; to lodge. Shak, 
€ab/in, v.¢. To confine in a cabin, 
Iam cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears. Shak. 


€aub/in-boy, n. A boy whose duty is to wait on the 
officers and passengers on board of a ship. 

€ab/in-et,n. [Fr. cabinet, diminutive of cabine or 
cabane, Sp. gabinete, It. gabinetto. See CABIN.) 

1. A small room, or retired apartment; a closet. 

2. A private room in which consultations are 
held. 

Philip passed some hours every day in his father’s cabinet. 

Prescott. 

3. The select or secret council of a prince or ex- 
ecutive government ;—so called from the apartment 
in which it was originally held. 

4. A piece of furniture, consisting of a chest or 
box, with drawers and doors; a private box. 

5. Any close place, where things of value are 
deposited for safe keeping. 

We can not discourse of the secret, but by describing our 
duty; but so much duty must needs open a cabinet of mys- 
teries. , Bp. Taylor. 

6. A hut; a cottage; asmall house. [Obs.] 

Hearken a while, in thy green cabinet, 
The laurel song of careful Collinet. Spenser. 

Cabinet-picture, a picture of a cabinet size, that is, of 
the size suitable for small apartments. 

€ab/in-et, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CABINETED; p.pr. & 
vb. 2. CABINETING.] Toinclose. [fare.] Howell. 

€ab/in-et-coun/¢il, . 1. A council held with 
privacy ; the confidential council of a prince or ex- 
ecutive magistrate. 

2. Themembers of a privy council; a select num- 
ber of confidential counselors, 

€ib/ixvé/an,n. [See infra.] One of the Cabiri. 
Faber, 
€a-bt/7r7, n. pl. (Gr. KaBerpor, from Heb. & Ar, 
kabir, great.) (Myth.) Certain deities greatly ven- 
erated by the ancient pagans in Greece and Pheni- 
cia. The accounts of these deities are confused and 
contradictory. Some authors limit their number to 
four; some to three; others to two; while San- 
choniathon makes them to be eight. They were 
worshiped with particular honors in the Isle of 
Samothrace; and their worship and mysteries are 
said to have been introduced ‘..to Greece by the 
Pelasgians. They were supposed to have a partic- 
ular influence over the sea and maritime affairs. 
Bryant. Faber. 
a. (Fr. Cabirique.]_ Pertaining to 
€a-bir/ie, the Cabiri, or to their mystical wor- 
€ab/i-rit/ie, ship. 
€a/ble (ki/bl), n. [Fr. cable, Sp. & Pg. cable, cable, 
It. cappio, knot, from L. Lat. capulum, caplum, a 
rope, from capere, to take, M. Gr. xatdiov, D., Dan., 
Sw., & Ger. kabel.] 

1. A large, strong rope or chain, used to retain a 
vessel at anchor, and for other purposes. It is com- 
monly made of hemp or iron, but sometimes of iron 
or copper wire, as in the case of the cable of a sus- 
pension bridge, or of a submarine connection in the 
electric telegraph, 

2. (Arch.) A wreathed, circular molding, cut to 
resemble a rope. Gwilt. 

Cable's length, the length of a ship’s cable, usually 120 
fathoms, or 720 feet.— Stream cable, a hawser or rope, 
smaller than the bower cables, to moor a ship in a place 
sheltered from wind and heavy seas.— To pay out, or to 
weer out the cable, to slacken it, that it may run outof the 
ship.— Zo serve the cable, to bind it round with ropes, 
eanvas, &¢., to prevent its being worn or galled in the 
hawse. — 7° slip the cable, to let it run out. 

€a’ble, v.t. 1. To fasten with a cable. 
Cast out the cabled stone upon the strand. Dyer. 

2. (Arch.) To fill, as the lower part of the flutes 
of columns, with cables or cylindrical ornaments. 

€a/ble-1aid, a. Twisted after the manner of a 
cable, as a gold chain, &c, Simmonds. 
€a/ble-mObld/ing, )n. (Arch.) A bead or round 
€a/ble-mould/ing, molding, cut in imitation 
of a rope;—much used in the later Norman style. 
Oxf. Gloss, 
€a/blet, n. [Dim. of cable; Fr. cablot, cableau.| A 
little cable. 


€a-bir/i-an, 
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CABLE-TIER 


€a/ble-tiér, n. (Naut.) (a.) That part of a vessel 
where the cables are stowed, (b.) The coils of a 


cable. 

€a/bling,n. (Arch.) (a.) The filling of flutes with 
around molding like a rope. (b.) A round mold- 
ing frequently worked in the flutes of columns, 
pilasters, &c., nearly filling the hollow part. 

; Oxf. Gloss. 

€a-bdb’, n. [Per. cobbob, meat roasted. ] 

1. A small piece of meat roasted on a skewer ; — 
so called in Turkey and Persia, Simmonds. 

2. A leg of mutton stuffed with white herrings 
and sweet herbs. Wright. 

€a-bihb’, v.t. To roast, as acabob, Sir T. Herbert. 
€a-biched/ ) (ka-bésht/), a. [From 
€a-bished’ Fr. caboche, head, 
augmentative of O,. Fr. & Pr. cap, 
Lat. caput, head.] (Her.) Having 
the head of a beast full-faced, with 
nothing of the neck seen ; — said of 
armorial bearings. 
€a-boose’, n. [D. kabuis, kom- 
buis, Dan. kabys, Sw. kabysa, ka- 
byssa, kabbysa, a cook’s room in a ship, L. Ger. ka- 
buse, kabiise, kabbuse, a little room or hut. The 
first part of the word seems to be allied to W. cab, 
cabin, booth, and the second part to Eng. booth, or 
Ger. biise, L. Lat. busa, bussa, a kind of ship, or 
Ger. biichse, O. H. Ger. buhsa, M. H. Ger. biihse, 
Eng. bow; or it may be a mere termination. Cf. 
CABIN, CABINET, and Box.] [Written also cam- 
boose.] (Naut.) (a.) A house on deck, where the 
cooking is done; commonly called the galley. Dana. 
(v.) A box that covers the chimney in a ship. 
Cab/os, n. (Zodl.) A species of eel-pout, about 
two feet long. Wright. 
€ib/otage, n. [Fr. cabotage, from caboter, to sail 
along the coast, from cabo, cap, cape.) (Naut.) Navi- 
gation along the coast, or from cape to cape; coast- 
ing; cruising. Buchanan. 
€ib/ri-Gle’/,n. [Fr. cabriole, goat-leap, caper. See 
CABRIOLET.] A curvet; leap; prancing; a capri- 
ole. See CAPRIOLE. 

Interrupted only in his meditations by the occasional cabri- 
oles which his charger exhibited at the reiterated assaults of 
those canine Cossacks. W. Scott. 

€ab/vi-o-let’ (k&b/ri-o-la’), n. [Fr. cabriolet, dim. 
of cabriole, a goat-leap, caper, from cabri, kid, Lat, 
caper, he-goat, capra, 
she-goat, capreolus, wild 
goat, L. Lat. capriolus, 
domestic goat. This car- 
riage is so called from 
its skipping lightness. 
Cf. CAB.] A one-horse 
pleasure-carriage with 
two seats, having a ca- 
lash top, and a covering == 
for the legs and lap. 

€ab/urn, n. [From cable, q.v.]_(Naut.) A small 
line made of spun-yarn, to bind cables, seize tackles, 
and the like. Simmonds. 
€a-en/o (ka-ka/o, or ka/ko) (Synop., §180),. [Mex- 
ican cacauatl.] (Bot.) The chocolate tree, a species 
of Theobroma (T. cacao), found in South America 
and the West Indies; it grows to the height of 
twenty or thirty feet, with a brownish bark, and 
bears a pulpy fruit, containing seeds of a flat, ob- 
long shape, from which chocolate is made. Loudon. 

€agh/a-16t (Synop., § 180), n. [Fr. cachalot, D. 
kazilot, Dan. kaskelot, Sw. kaselot, Ger. kaschalot, 
kaschelot, Greenland kigutilik.] (Zodl.) The sperm 
whale (Physeter macrocephalus). It has in its head 
a large cavity, in which is collected an oily fluid, 
which, after death, concretes into a granulated, 
yellowish substance called spermaceti. 

€aghe (kish), n. [Fr. cache, a hiding-place, from 
cacher, to conceal, to hide.] A hole in the ground, 
or a hiding-place for concealing and preserving pro- 
visions which it is inconvenient to carry. Kane. 

€a-chée’tie, a. ([Fr. cachectique, Lat. cachec- 

€a-ehée/tie-al, ticus, Gr. kaxextikds.] Having, 
or pertaining to, cachexy, or a bad state of body; 
as, cachectical blood; cachectic remedies. Arbuthnot. 

€ach'et (kish/a),n. [Fr. cachet, from cache, cacher. 
See CAcHE.] A seal, as of a letter. 

Lettre de cachet, a sealed letter, especially a letter or 
missive emanating from the sovereign, signed by him and 
countersigned by a secretary of state, folded in such a 
manner that the contents could not be read without break- 
ing the seal. It was formerly much used as an instru- 
ment of imprisoning those who gave offense to the king 
of France or his chief ministers. Bescherelle. 

€a-chéx/y (-ktks/-),n. [Fr. cachewie, Lat. cachexia, 
Gr. xaxegia, from xaxés, bad, ill, and és, state, con- 
dition, from éxerv, to have, to be.] A depraved con- 
dition of the system, as from cancer or syphilis. 

€ach/in-nia/tion, n. [Lat. cachinnatio, from cach- 
innare, to jJaugh aloud.) Loud or immoderate 
laughter ; — often a symptom of hysterical or mani- 
acal affections, 

Hideous grimaces ... attended this unusual cachination. 

W. Scott. 

€a-chi’ri, n. A fermented liquor made in Cayenne 
from the rasped root of the manioc, and resembling 
perry. Dunglison. 
€agh/o-ling (kish/o-loéng), m. [Fr. cacholong, 
said to be from Cach, the name of ariver in Bu- 
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charia, and cholon, a Calmue word for stone.] 
(Min.) An opaque or milk-white chalcedony, a va- 
riety of quartz. It often envelops common chalce- 
dony, and is sometimes associated with flint. Dana. 
€a-chit’ea,n. [Sp.] A kind of dance, performed 
by a man and woman to a lively and graceful air. 
€a-chun/de (-chdon/-), n. [Sp.] A pastile or troche, 
composed of various aromatic and other ingredi- 
ents, highly celebrated in India and China as an 
antidote, and as stomachic and anti-spasmodic. 
€a-cique! (ka-seek’), n. [Sp. cacique.] See Ca- 
ZIQUE. Prescott, 
€ack, v. i. [Dan. kakke, D. kakken, Ger. kacken, 
Lat. cacare, Gr. kaxay, kaxxdy ; A-8. cac, dung, or- 
dure, cac-hus, a privy.| To ease the body by stool; 
to go to stool. Pope. 
€ack’er-el, n. [(O. Fr. caquerel, cagarel, cagaret 
(Cotgr.), from the root of cack, q. v., because, when 
eaten, it relaxes the bowels. Cf. Ger. laxirfisch, 
and D. zeeschyter.] A fish which is said to void 
excrements when pursued, or which, when eaten, 
produces laxity of the bowels. Skinner. Johnson. 
€aciki/le (kik/1), v. t. [imp. & p. p. CACKLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CACKLING.] [L. Ger. kakeln, Dan. kagle, 
D. gagelen, gaggelen, H. Ger. gackeln, gackern, from 
M. 4H. Ger. gagen, gagen, to make a noise as a goose, 
Eng. cake. Cf GAGGLE.] 

1. To make a sharp, broken sound or noise, as a 
goose or hen does, ‘‘ When every goose is cack- 
ling.” Shak. 

2. To laugh with a broken noise, like the cackling 
of a goose; to giggle. Arbuthnot. 

3. To talk ina silly manner; to prattle. Johnson. 
€ack/ie (kik/1), n. 1. The broken noise of a goose 

orhen. ‘ By her cackle saved the state.” Dryden, 

2. Idle talk; silly prattle. 

There is a buzz and cackle all around regarding the ser- 
mon. Thackeray. 

€ack’ler, n. 1. A fowl that cackles. 

2. One who prattles, or tells tales; a tattler. 
€ack/ling, n. The broken noise of a goose or hen, 
€ie/o-ehym/ie, a, [See CAacocuymy.] Hay- 
€ae/o-ehym/ie-al, ing the fluids of the body 

vitiated, especially the blood. Wiseman. 
€ac’o-chy¥im/y, n. [Fr. cacochymie, N. Lat. caco- 
chymia, Gr. kaxoxvpta, from xaxés, bad, and yvpds, 
juice.] (A/ed.) A vitiated state of the humors of the 
body, especially of the blood. Dunglison. 
€ie/o-dé/mon, n. [Fr. cacodémon, Gr, raxodaipwr, 
from xakés, bad, and daizwy, demon. ] 

1, An evil spirit. [Obs.] 

2. (Med.) The nightmare. Dunglison, 
€xelo-dbx/y, n. [Gr. kaxodofia, perverted opinion, 

from xaxés, bad, and déza, opinion.] Deviation from 
established belief or opinion, especially in religious 
matters; heresy. [fare.] 

Less anxious... to favor or deny orthodoxy, heterodoxy, 
or what Luther calls cucodoxy, than to establish the simple 


truth. R. Turnbull, 
€ie’o-dyle,n. [Gr. caxddns, ill-smelling, and tA», 
matter.] (Chem.) A colorless liquid of very offen- 


sive smell and highly poisonous vapor, composed of 
arsenic, carbon, and hydrogen. Gregory. 

€ie/o0-@/thés, n. [Lat. cacoethes, from Gr. kaxofsns, 
of ill habits, 76 kaxéySes, an ill habit, from xaxés, bad, 
and Sos, custom, habit.] 

1. A bad custom or habit; a bad disposition. 

2. (Med.) A bad quality or disposition in disease; 
an incurable ulcer, 

€iie/o-graiph/ie, a. Pertaining to, or characterized 
by, cacography; badly written or spelled. 
€a-edg/ra-phy, n. [Fr. cacographie, from Gr. 
kakés, bad, and ypag¢j, writing.] Incorrect or bad 
spelling or writing. Walpole. 
€a-cdlo-gy,n. [Fr. cacologic, Gr. kaxodoyia, from 
kakés, bad, and Adyos, speech.] Bad speaking; bad 
choice of words, 
€ie/o-phon/ie, 
Cielo phou/ieal, } onous. 
€a¢/o-pho/ni-otis C : 
Cacchahic cei , a. Harsh sounding. 
€a-eoph/o-ny,n. [Fr. cacophonie, N. Lat. cacopho- 
nia, Gr. kaxodwvia, from kaxds, bad, and ¢wvri, 
sound. } 

1. (Rhet.) An uncouth or disagreeable sound of 
words, owing to the concurrence of harsh letters or 
syllables. ‘‘Cacophonies of all kinds.” Pope. 

2. (Med.) A bad voice, an altered state of the voice. 

3. (Mus.) A combination of discordant sounds. 

€ie/o-téch/ny,n. (Gr. xaxorexvia, from kaxéds, bad, 
and réxvn, art.] A corruption or corrupt state of art, 
€a-edt/ro-phy, n. [Fr. caco- 
trophie, N, Lat. cacotrophia, 
Gr. xaxorpogdia, from Kakés, & \ 
bad, and rpo¢f, food, rpéperv, (eS 
to nourish.] (A/ed.) Bad food, 
or bad nutrition. Coxe. 
€ae-ta/ceotis (-ta/shtis), a. 
Pertaining to, or like the cac- 
tus; as, cactaccous plants. 
€ae/tus, n.; pl. eX€/TUS-ES, 
or€aAe/TI, [Lat. cactus, Gr. 
kakxros, a prickly plant, per- 
haps the cardoon.] (Jot.) 
A genus of succulent plants, 
remarkable for having thick, 
fleshy stems, generally with- 
out leaves, and often armed 


a. Sounding harshly; cacoph- 
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Cactus. Mclon-thistle. 
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CADE-OIL > 


with spines; for having few, if any, branches; for 
being often of grotesque shapes (as C. melocactus), 
and for having flowers often of great beauty and — 
sweetness (as C. grandijlora), Itis a native of trop- 
ical America. 

€a-eti/mi nate, v.t, [Lat. cacwminare, from cacu- 
men, extreme end or point.] To make sharp or 
pointed. 

€ad,n. [An abbreviation of cadet, q.v.] ; 

1. A person who stands at the door of an omni- 
bus to open and shut it, and to receive the fares of 
passengers, &c, [ng.] Dickens. 

2. A messenger or errand-boy; an idle hanger 
about, C. Kingsley. 

€a-dis/tral, a, [Fr. cadastre.] Pertaining to real 
estate. Murchison. 

€a-das'tre (-tur), n. [Fr. cadastre.] (Law) An 
official estimate of the quantity and value of real 
property, made for the purpose of justly apportion- 
ing taxes ;— term used in Louisiana, ouvier. 

€a-da@ver,n. (Lat. cadaver, from cadere, to fall.] 
A dead human body; a corpse. 

€a-dav’er-ie, a. Pertaining to a corpse, or the 
changes produced by death; cadaverous; as, ca- 
daveric rigidity. Dunglison, 

€a-dav/er-otis, a, [Lat. cadaverosus, from cadaver, 
q. Vv. 

1. Having the appearance or color of a dead hu- 
yeu body; pale; wan; ghastly; as, a cadaverous 
ook, 

2. Pertaining to, or having the qualities of, a dead 
body. ‘The scent cadaverous.” Young. 

€a-dav’er-otis-ly, adv. In a cadaverous form or 
manner, 


€a-dav/er-otis-ness, n, The quality of being ca- 


daverous. 
€ad/-bait,)n. [Prov. Eng. caddy, cadew, cod-bait, 
€ad/dice, cadbotejly, Ger. kdder, kéiderle, 
€id/dis, allied to Ger. kéder, bait.] (Zntom.) 
The larva of the caddice-fly, a species of trichopter- 
ous insect, of the genus Phryganea. The larya 


generally lives in cylindrical cases, open at each 
end, made by itself, and covered externally with 
pieces of broken shells, gravel, bits of wood, &c. 
It is a favorite bait with anglers. Baird, 
€ad/dige-£1¥, n. (Hntom.) <A species of trichop- 
terous insect, frequenting marshy places; their 
larves are the caddice-worm, or cad-bait. Baird. 
€ad/dis, n. [O. Eng. caddas, Scot. caddis, lint for 
dressing a wound, caddes, a kind of woolen cloth, 
Ir. & Gael, cadas, cadan, cotton, fustian, W. cadas, 
a kind of stuff or cloth, cadach, kerchief, clout, rag, 
Fr. cadis, caddis.| A kind of worsted lace or rib- 
bon. ‘‘Caddises, cambrics, lawns.” Shak. 
€ad/dow, n. [Gael. cadhag, cathag.| A chough; 
a jackdaw, Ray. 
€id/dy, n. [Dim. of cade, cask.] A small box for 
keeping tea. 
€ade,a. Bred by hand; domesticated. [Obds.] 
He brought his cade lamb with him. Sheldon. 
€ade,v.t. [Cf. CoppLE.] To bring up or nourish 
by hand, or with tenderness; to tame. Johnson. 
€ade, n, [Lat. cadus, Gr. xddos, jar.] A barrel or 


cask, 
Or rather of stealing a cade of herring. Shak. 
€a/denge, n. [Fr. cadence, Sp. & Pg. cadencia, It. 
cadenza, L. Lat. cadentia, from Lat. cadere, to fall. 
1. The act of declining, sinking, or falling. [ Obs. 
The sun in western cadence low. Milton. 
2. A fall of the voice in reading or speaking, es- 
pecially at the end of a sentence. : 
3. A general modulation of sound or voice in 
reading or speaking; hence, a regular fall or modu- 
lation of sound in general. 


Blustering winds, which all night lone 
Had roused the sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 
Seafaring men o’erwatched. ~ Milton. 
Who answered in all sorts of tones and cadences. W. Irving. 
The accents... were in passion’s tenderest cadence. W. Scott. 


4, (Her.) The descent, and hence the distinction, 
of houses and families, Craig. 
5. (Man.) A just proportion observed by a horse 
in his motions. Buchanan. 
6. (Mil.) A uniform time and pace in marching, 
indispensable to the correct movements of bodies of 
troops. Campbell. 
7. (Mus.) (a.) A pause or suspension at the end 
of an air, to enable the performer to introduce a 
graceful extempore close. (b.) The closing embel- 
lishment itself, Moore. 
€a/dence, v.¢. To regulate by musica] measure. 
These parting numbers, cadenced by my grief. Philips. 


€a/den-cy, n. The same as CADENCE. [0bs.] 
€a-déne’, n. [Fr. cadéne, Sp. cadena, chain, the 
warp in weaving, O. Fr. cadéne, equivalent to Lat. 
catena, chain, N. Fr. chaine.] A species of inferior 
carpet imported from the Levant. Simmonds. 
€a/dent, a. [Lat. cadens, cadentis, p. pr. of cadere, 
to fall.] Falling. [Rare.] ‘‘Cadent tears.’ Shak. 
€a-dinl’z=d,n. [It. See CADENCE.] (Mus.) The 
fall or modulation of the voice in singing. 
€ade’~oil, n. [Fr. hwile de cade, Ger. cadedl, cad- 
digél, from Fr. & Pr. cade, a kind of gin, Sp. cada, 
L. Lat. cada, cades, Ger. kaddig, kattich.| An em- 
pyreumatic oil, obtained by distillation from the 
wood of the Juniperus oxycedrus ; — used in Germa- 
ny and France for veterinary purposes. Simmonds, 
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CADET 


€a-dét’, n. r. cadet, the onuger or youngest son 
or brother, O. Fr. capdet, LL. Lat. cadetus, It. cadet- 
to, N. Lat. as if capitettwm, diminutive of caput, 
head, top, extremity, beginning or end. 
1. The younger of two brothers; the youngest 
son. [Obs.] ‘‘The cadet of an ancient and noble 
ily.” Wood. 
2. (Mil.) (a.) A gentleman who carries arms ina 
- regiment, as a private man, with a view to acquire 
p itary skill, and obtain a commission, His ser- 
vice is voluntary, but he receives pay, and thus is 
distinguished from a volunteer. [#ng.] (b.) A 
oung man in a military school; as, a cadet at West 
oint. 
€a-dét/ship,n. The rank or commission of a cadet; 
= et to get : ad Wright. 
ew! (ka-dii/), 
air oxm (-worm), m. See CADDIS. 
Cidgse, v. t. et cache, caich, cadge, to toss, drive, 
. O, Eng. catch, to drive.] 
1. To carry aburden. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
. To intrude or live on another meanly. Wright. 
Cad/Ser (kij/er), n. 1. One who brings butter, 
eggs, poultry, and the like, to the market from the 
country; ahuckster; apackman. [Prov. Eng.] 
2. One who gets his living out of others by trick- 


ery or by begging. ‘‘ The gentleman cadger.” 
Dickens. 
€ad’ (k4j/¥), a Cheerful or mirthful, as after 


good eating or drinking. [ Vulgar.) Craig. 

€a'di, n. (Turk. See ALcALDE.] A judge in 
civil affairs, among the Turks; usually the judge of 
a town or village, 

Cii/di-lés/ker, n. [Turk, cadi, judge, and leskar, 
oma] A chief judge in the Turkish empire, so 
named originally because his jurisdiction extended 
to the cases of soldiers, who are now tried only by 
their own officers. 

€a-dil/lae, n. [Probably from Cadillac, a French 


town in the department of Gironde.] A sort of 
en Johnson. 

€ad/is, n. [Fr.] A kind of coarse serge. 
Simmonds. 


€ad-mé/an, } a. oe Cadmeus, Gr. Kadpetos, from 
€id/mi-an, admus, Kadpos, which name most 
probably denotes a man from the East, from Heb. 
gedem, former, front, east. Cf. Ar. gidmun, anti- 
quity, ees, formerly.] Relating to Cadmus, a 
reputed prince of Thebes, who introduced into 
Eo. a ora simple letters of the or age = 
Gaiety On by Ky Ay ft, Vy 0,7 g,T,v. These are 
called Cadmean letters. pean Bryant, 
€ad/mi-a,n. [Lat. cadmia, Gr. cadpia, cadpeia (se. 
y)» ealamine.] (Min.) An oxide of zine which col- 
ects on the sides of furnaces where zinc happens to 
be present in an ore and is sublimed. The name 
was formerly applied to the ore of zine called cala- 
mine. Dana. 
€id/mi-tiim, ». (Chem.) A metal related to zine, 
and often occurring in some zinc ores. It is white, 


and both ductile and malleable. Dana. 
€a-dii/ea-ry, a. (Law.) Relating to escheat, for- 
feituxe, or confiscation. [Obs. Burrill, 


€a-dii/¢e-an, or €id-ii-¢@/anm (Synop., § 180), a. 
Belonging to Mercury’s caduceus, or wand, 

€a di’ ce-ms, n. (Lat. caduceus, caduce- 
wm, from Gr. knpvxecov, a herald’s wand, 
Eol. xapixtov (r having been, as it often * 
is, changed into d), from xipvz, mel 
(Myth.) Mercury’s rod; a wand entwined 
by two serpents, and surmounted by two 
wings. Wonderful powers were attributed 
to it by the ancient poets, 

t2- On medals the caduceus is a symbol of 

good conduct, peace, and prosperity. The rod 
represents power; the serpents, wisdom; and 
the two wings, diligence and activity. } 

€a-dii/¢ity,n. [Fr. caducité, L. Lat. ca- caquceus 
ducitas, from Lat. caducus. See infra.) ; 
‘Tendency to fall; the feebleness of old age; senili- 
ty. [Rare.] “A jumble of youth and caducity.” 
k Chesterfield. 

I long ago determined to keep the archbishop in Gil Blas in 

my eye, when I should advance to his caducity. Walpole. 

Ca-dii/cotis, a. [Lat. caducus, falling, inclined to 
fall, from cadere, to fall; Fr. & Pr. caduc.] (Bot.) 
Falling off quickly, as compared with other parts; 
as the calyx dropping when the flower opens. 
: Gray. 

€a-diike’, a. [See Capucous.] Perishable; frail; 

fleeting. [Obs.] ‘‘Every thing in this world is 





caduke.” Fisher. 
€ad’y,n. [Scot. caddie.] <A street porter in Edin- 
burgh. Simmonds. 


Cze/eal (sé/kal), a. Having the form of a cecum, or 
bag with one opening; bag-like; as, the c@cal ex- 
tremity of a duct. Carpenter. 

Cea'ei-as,n. (Lat. cecias, Gr. catxias, the north- 
east wind.] A wind from the north-east. 

Boreas and Cecias, and Argestes loud, 
And Thrascias, rend the woods. Milton. 

Ca! eum,n. [Lat. cecus, blind, invisible, concealed; 
Ger. Ulinddarm, blind-gut.]  (Anat.) The com- 
mencement of the large intestine, forming a closed 
tube before the insertion of the small intestine ;— 
called also blind gut. Dunglison, 

Qren/0-z0/ie, a, See CENOZOIC. 
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€a/en Stone, A cream-colored limestone for build- 

ing purposes, brought from Caen, France, Weale, 
de-sa/ri-an, a. See CESARIAN. 
Jee/si-tim, ». [Fr. Lat. casius.] (Min.) Analkaline 
metal first discovered in mineral waters, and so 
called from the blue lines it exhibits in the spec- 
trum analysis. 

Qzes/pi-tose, a. See CESPITOSE. 

Qve-sii/ra, or Cze-sii’/ra, n.; Eng. pl. ¢#H-SU/RAS; 
Lat. pl. ¢@-st/Ra, [Lat. c@sura, a cutting off, a 
division, stop, from cédere, c@sum, to cut off; It. & 
Sp. cesura, Fr. césure.] (Pros.) A pause or divis- 
ion in a verse; a separation, by the ending of a 
word, or by a pause in the sense, of syllables 
rhythmically connected; as in the following line, 
between the words numbers and cadenced, 

These parting num | bers, ca | denced by my grief. Philips. 
Coe-sii/ral, or Gae-sii/ral, a, Pertaining to the ca- 
sura; as, a césural pause. 
€até (kita), n. [Fr. café. 

fee-house, 

€af/e-mét, n. (Turk. gahveh, khaneh, coffee-house, 
commonly contracted into gahveneh, of Ar. & Turk, 
qahveh, coffee, and Per. & Turk. kh@neh, house,] A 
hotel or house of rest for travelers. [ Z'urkey.] 

€affe/ie, a. [See COrFFEE.] (Chem.) Pertaining to, 
or obtained from, coffee, 

Caffeic acid, an acid obtained from coffee, having some 
resemblance to tannic acid. Gregory. 


€af-f@/ine, n. [Fr. caféine. See COrreE.] (Chem.) 
A white, bitter, crystallizable substance, obtained 
from coffee, Gregory. 

€ar'fila,)jn. [Ayr.] A caravan or company of 

€atli-ta, travelers or merchants. Sinumonds. 

€af/fre (-fer), n. [Ar. hair, infidel, pagan, from 
kafara, to be skeptical in religious matters. See 
GiAouR.] An inhabitant of Caffraria, in South Af 
rica; —the people were so called by the Moham- 
medans on account of their refusal to receive the 
religion of Mohammed, and the country Caffraria, 
land of the Caffres. 


The Caffres are divided by themselves into many subdivis- 
ions. They consider the name Caffre as an insulting epithet. 


Livingstone. 
€arltan, or €af-tan’, n. [Turk. gaftan, Russ. 


kaftan, ¥r, cafetan.] A Persian or Turkish vest, or 
garment. 
€af/tan, v.t. To clothe with the caftan, [Zare.] 
The turbaned and caftaned damsel who stood before a : 
VY. ocotl, 
€ag, n. [Dan. & Sw. kagge, Icel. kaggi.] A small 
cask, or barrel, differing from the barrel only in 
size, and containing a few gallons, but not of any 
definite capacity. It is generally written keg, 
€ase, n. [N. Fr. cage, O. Fr. caive, Sp. & Pg. gavia, 
It. gabbia, gaggia, from Lat. cavea, cavity, an in- 
closure for animals, stall, den, coop, from cavus, 
hollow. ] 

1. A box or inclosure, wholly or partly of open 
work, in wood or metal, used for confining birds or 
other animals. 

In his cage, like parrot fine and gay. 
2. A place of confinement for criminals, 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. Lovelace. 

3. (Carp.) An outer work of timber, inclosing 
another within it; as, the cage of a staircase. Gwilt. 

4. (Mach.) Something placed over a valve to keep 
it from getting out of place. [See Jllust. of Air- 
chamber. } 

€agse, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CAGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CAGING.] ‘To confine in a cage; to shut up or con- 
fine. ‘‘Caged and starved to death.” Cowper. 

€a/ Sit, n. (Ornith.) A kind of parrot, of a beautiful 
green color, found in the Philippine Islands, Ogilvie. 

€ag/mag, n. A tough old goose; hence, coarse, 
bad food of any kind, Also, a small, inferior kind 
of sheep. [Hng.] Halliwell. 

€a-hier! (or kii/e-yi’), n. [Fr. cahier, O. Fr. cwier, 
cayer, quayer, Pr. gadern, cazern, Catalan quadern, 
Sp. cuaderno, Pg. caderno, quaderno, It. quaderno, 
L. Lat. quaternus, quaternwm, caternum, quater- 
nium, quaternis, from Lat. guaterni, four each, four 
together, because the sheets of manuscripts were 
folded into four parts. ] 

1. A number of sheets of paper put loosely to- 
gether;—applied to the successive portions of a 
work when printed in parts or numbers. 

2. A memorial of a body; a report of legislative 
proceedings, &c. 

€a-hoot’,n. [Perhaps from Fr. cohorte, a company 
or band.] A company or partnership; as, to go in 
cahoot with a person. [Sowthern and Western 
States. Vulgar.) Bartlett. 

€alie,n. See CAIQUE. 
€ii-ma-ein’,n. [Turk.] 
ant-governor, in the Turkish service. 
€ai/man, n. See CAYMAN. 
€i/ique, or Cii-ique’,n. [Fr. caic, caique, Sp. ca- 
ique, It. caicco, N. Gr. catkt, from Turk. g@iq, boat. ] 

1. (Naut.) A skiff belonging to a galley. 

2. A light skiff, used on the Bosporus, at Con- 
stantinople. ; : 
Ca tra (sii eri’). ([Fr. ¢a ira, ¢a ira, les aris- 

tocrates a la lanterne, it shall go on, or it will do, 


See CorreE.] <A cof- 


Cowper. 


A lieutenant, or lieuten- 
Bescherelle. 


CALABASH 


{hang] the aristocrats to the lantern.] The be- 
ginning of a famous song during the French revyo- 
lution. Brande, 
Caird, n. [Ir. ceard, a tinker.] <A tinker, usually 
one who travels to find work; hence, a vagrant or 
tramper. : Halliwell, 

The tribes of gipsies, jockies, or cairds; for by all these de- 
nominations were these banditti known, W. Scott. 

€airn, n. [Irv., Gael., & W. carn, heap.] 

1. A heap of stones of a rounded or conical form, 
erected by the early inhabitants of the British 
Isles, apparently as a sepulchral monument. 

Now here let us place the gray stone of her cairn. Campbell. 

2. A pile of stones heaped up as a landmark, or 
to arrest attention, as in surveying, or in leaving 
traces of a party, &c. C. Kingsley. Kane. 

€airn/gérm-stone, n. [Gael. carn, genitive cairn, 
heap of stones, and gorm, azure, blue, green, as 
grass.] (Min.) A yellow or smoky-brown variety 
of rock-crystal, or crystallized quartz, found in the 
mountain of Cairngorm, in Scotland. Brande. 

€ais’son (Synop., § 130), n. _[Fr. caisson, from 
caisse, case, chest. See CASE.] 

1. (Mil.) (a.) A 
chest containing 
ammunition ; al- 
so the wagon or 
tumbril inwhich 
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military stores 
are conveyed, 
(b.)- A chest 


filled with ex- 
plosive materi- 
als to be laid in the way of an enemy, as under 
some work at the possession of which he is aiming, 
and to be fired when he is exposed to its effect. 

2. (Arch.) (a.) A wooden box or frame of strong 
timbers, used for laying the foundations of a bridge 
in situations where the coffer-dam can not be em- 
ployed. (6.) A panel sunk below the surface, in 
flat or vaulted ceilings, or in soffits generally. Weale. 

€ai/tiff (ka/tif), n. [O. Fr. caitif, chaitis, chetif, 
captive, unfortunate, N. Fr. chétif, mean, wretched, 
captif, captive, Pr. caitiu, captiu, It. cattivo, prison- 
er, miserable, wicked, from Lat. captivus, captive, 
from capere, to take.] 

1. A captive; aprisoner. [Obs.] ‘‘Avarice doth 
tyrannize over her caitiff and slave.” Holland. 

2. A mean, despicable person ; one in whose 
character baseness and wickedness meet. 

The deep-felt conviction of men that slavery breaks down 
the moral character ... speaks out with ... distinctness in 
the change of meaning which caiti// has undergone, signi- 
fying, as it now does, one of a base, abject disposition, while 
there was atime when it had nothing of this in it. Trench. 

€ai/tiff, a. Belonging to a caitiff; base; vile. 
“Arnold had sped his caitiff flight.” W. Irving. 

€aj’e-put, n. [Of Malayan origin, from ka@yi, tree, 
and p&tih, white.| An essential oil from the Hast 
Indies, obtained from the leaves of two species of 
Melaleuca, (M. leucodendron, and M. cajeputi). It 
has a strong, fragrant smell, like camphor, a pun- 
gent and aromatic taste, and possesses stimulant 
properties. Dunglison, 

€ajole’,v.t. [imp.& p.p. CAJOLED; p. pr. & vb. 
n. CAJOLING.] [Fr. cajoler, to flatter, originally to 
allure one into a cage like a bird, from O. Fr. gaole, 
jaiole, N. Fr. gedle, diminutive of cage. Cf. Fr. 
enjoler, to inveigle, Sp. enjaular, to shut up in a 
cage. See CaaeE.] To deceive or delude by flat- 
tery; to flatter; to coax. 

I am not about to cajole or flatter youinto a reception of my 
views. I’, W. Robertson. 

Syn.—To flatter; wheedle; deceive; delude; coax; 
soothe; entrap. 

€ajile/ment, n. Deception by means of coaxing 
or flattering treatment; cajolery. 

€ajoVer,n. <A flatterer; a wheedler. 

€ajoVer-y, n. A wheedling to delude ; coaxing lan- 
guage; flattery. ‘‘ Infamous cajolerics.” Evelyn. 

€ake, n. [Dan. kage, Sw. & Icel. kaha, D. koek, L. 
Ger. koke, N. H. Ger. kuchen, M. HW. Ger, huoche, 
O. HL. Ger. chuocho, Prov. Fr. cowque, Catalan coca, 
from Lat. coquere, to cook, bake. ] 

1. A small mass of dough baked; or a composi- 
tion of flour, butter, sugar, or other ingredients, 
baked in a small mass. The name is applied to va- 
rious compositions, baked or cooked in different 
shapes. 

Our cake’s dough, on both sides, Shak. 

2. Amass of matter concreted in a form rather 
flat than high; as, a cake of soap. 

Cakes of rustling ice come rolling down the flood. Dryden. 

€ake, v.t. To form into a cake, or mass. 

€ake, v. i. [imp. & p.p. CAKED (kakt); p. pr. & 
vb. nN. CAKING.] To concrete or form into a hard 
mass, as dough in an oven, or as flesh, or any other 


substance. ‘' Clotted blood that caked within.” 
7 Addison. 
€ake, v. i. [M.H. Ger. gagen, gagen, to make a 
noise as a goose. See CACKLE. To cackle. 
[ Obs. ] Ray. 
€al, n. (Cornish Mines.) Wolfram, an ore of 
tungsten. Simmonds. 


€ila-bish, n. [Fr. calebasse, Sp. calabaza, Cata- 
lan carabassa, Sicilian caravazza, Pg. calabucga 
and cabaga, from Ar. garah, f.,a kind*of gourd, 
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CALABASH-TREE 


and aibas, f. aibasah, dry, so that it properly and 
originally signifies a gourd bottle, i. e., a dry gourd 
scooped out, in which wine is carried, and which in 
Spanish is called calabaza and calabacino.] 

1. The fruit of the calabash-tree, which, when 
dried and cleansed from the pulp, is used for a va- 
riety of domestic purposes, as for holding liquids, 
&e. Loudon. 

ae vessel made from the gourd, or the gourd 
itself. 

€al/a-bish-tree, n. (Bot.) A tree of tropical 
America, of the genus Crescentia (C. cujete), pro- 
ducing a large melon-like fruit, containing a slightly 
acid pulp, sometimes eaten; its shell is hard, and, 
after the removal of the pulp, is used for cups, bot- 
tles, &c. Baird. 
€aVa-boose’, n. [A corruption of Sp. calabozo, 
dungeon, probably from Ar. galah, castle, and bis, 
hidden.] A prison; a jail. [Zocal, U. S.] 
€a-lade’,n. [Fr. calade, from caler, to lower, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. calar, It. calare, Lat. chalare, Gr. xahav, 
to slacken, let down.] The slope or declivity of a 
rising manege-ground. 
€a-la/ite, n. [Lat. callais, Gr. xaddats, Spe 
(Min.) A species of mineral;—commonly called 
turquois. See TuRQUOIS. Dana. 
€al/a-miin’eo (82), n. [L. Lat. calamancus, cala- 
macus, calamantus, calamaucus, calamaucum, cam- 
elaucum, camelaucus, N. Gr. xapedadxcov, a head 
covering made of camel’s hair, whence the name; a 
vestment of the pope, Sp. calamaco, a kind of 
woolen stuff, Fr. calmande, Ger. kalmank, D. kal- 
mink, kalamink, kallemink.] A woolen stuff, of a 
fine gloss, and either ribbed or plain. ‘A gay cal- 
amanco waistcoat.” Tatler. 
€alVa-mian/der=-wood (27), n. A valuable furni- 
ture wood from India and Ceylon, of a hazel-brown 
color, with black stripes, very hard in texture ;— 
called also Coromandel-wood. Simmonds, 
€aVa-miir, n. [N. Lat. calamarius, Sp. cala- 
valVama-ry, mar, calamarejo, Kr. calmar, cale- 
mar, Pr. calamar, inkstand, It. calamajo, inkstand 
and inkfish, from Lat. calamus, a reed-pen.] 
(Zo061.) An animal of the Cephalopod or Cuttle-fish 
tribe, belonging to the genus Loligo (L. vulgaris). 
It has two ink-bladders, the fluid of which it emits 
when pursued ; — called also cuttlejish and squid. 
Dana. 
€aVam-bae, vn. [Fr. calambac, calambouc, calam- 
part, calambour, calambourg, canambourc, calamba, 
Sp. calambac, calambuco, Pg. calamba, calambuco, 
from Per. kalambak, a fragrant kind of wood.] A 
kind of fragrant wood. See AGALLOCHUM. 
€aVam-bour (-bdor), n. [See supra.] A species 
of agallochum, or aloes-wood, of a dusky or mot- 
tled color, of a light, friable texture, and less fra- 
grant than calambac ;— used by cabinet-makers. 
€ala-mif/er-otis, a. ([Lat. calamus, reed, and 
ferre, to bear.} Producing reeds; reedy. 
€il/a-mine (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. calamine, Sp. 
& L. Lat. calamina, N. Lat. lapis calaminaris, M. 
H. Ger. calmei, N. H. Ger. galmei, from Lat. cad- 
mia, d@ having been, as it often is, changed into 7. 
See CApMIA.] (Min.) A mineral, the silicate of 
zinc. 

(- The name was formerly applied to both the ecar- 
bonate and the silicate of zine, each of whichis an earthy- 
grayish or whitish mineral, and is valuable as an ore; but 
it is now restricted to the latter. Dana. 

€alVa-mint, n. [Lat. calamintha, Gr. xadapivsn, 
KaaptvSos, pivSa, pivsn, pivSos, Lat. mintha, min- 
the, mentha, menta, Eng. mint, It. culaminto, Pg. 
calaminta, Sp. calamento, Pr., Catalan, & Fr. cala- 


ment.| (Bot.) A plant of the mint family, and 
genus Calamintha. Loudon. 
€aVa-mist, n. [Lat. calamus, a reed.] One who 
plays upon a reed or pipe. [Obs.] Blount. 


€al/a-mis/trate, v. t. [Lat. calamistrare, to curl 
with the curling iron, calamister, or calamistrum, a 
tubular iron for curling the hair, from calamus, 
reed, O. Fr. calamistrer.} To curl or frizzle the 


hair. [Obs.] Cotgrave. 
€al/a-mis-tra/tion, n. The act of curling the 
hair. [Obs.] Burton. 


€alVa-mite, n. [Fr. calamite, from Lat. calamus, 
reed.] (Paleon.) A fossil plant of the ancient coal 
formation, having the general form of plants of the 
modern Hquiseta or rush family, but attaining the 
height, sometimes, of trees, and having the stem 
more or less woody within. See ACROGEN. Dana. 

€a-lim/i-totis, a. [Fr. calamitewx, Lat. calami- 
tosus.] 

1. Suffering calamity ; miserable. ‘‘Ten thou- 
sands of calamitous persons.” South. 

2. Producing calamity ; making wretched ; dis- 
tressful. ‘His sad and calamitous condition.” 
South. “A calamitous prison.” Milton. 

Syn.— Miserable; deplorable; distressful; afflictive; 
wretched; grievous; baleful; disastrous; adverse; un- 
happy; severe; sad. 

€a-lim/i-totis-ly, adv. In a calamitous manner; 
in a manner to bring great distress. 

€a-lam/i-totis-mess, n. The quality of producing 
misery; wretchedness; distress. 

€alam/ity, n. [Fr. calamité, Pr. calamitat, Lat. 
calamitas, loss, misfortune, injury, originaily the 
injury of crops, from calamws, reed, any straw of 
grain, stalk, blade.] | Any great misfortune or cause 
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of misery ; — generally applied to events or disasters 
which produce extensive evil. 
The deliberations of calamity are rarely wise. Burke. 

There are some strokes of calamity that seathe and scorch 
the soul. . Irving. 

Syn.—Disaster; distress; affliction; adversity; mis- 
fortune; unhappiness; infelicity; mishap; mischance; 
misery; evil; extremity; exigency; downfall. —CALAM- 
Irty, DISASTER, MISFORTUNE, MISHAP, MISCHANCE. Of 
these words, calamity is the strongest. It supposes a 
somewhat continuous state, produced not usually by the 
direct agency of man, but by natural causes, such as 
fire, flood, tempest, disease, &c. Disaster denotes liter- 
ally t/-starred, and is some unforeseen and distressing 
event which comes suddenly upon us, as if from a 
hostile planet. Jfisfortune is often due to no specific 
cause; it is simply the bad fortune of an individual; a 
link in the chain of events; an evil independent of his 
own conduct, and not to be charged as a fault. Mischance 
and mishap are misfortunes of a trivial nature, occurring 
usually to individuals. ‘tA calamity is either public or 
private, but more frequently the former; a disaster is 
rather particular than private; it affects things rather 
than persons; journeys, expeditions, and military move- 
ments are commonly attended with disasters: misfor- 
tunes are usually personal; they immediately affect the 
interests of the individual. M/ishaps and mischances are 
altogether of a domestic nature.” Crabb. 

€avVamits, n.; pl. €AL/A-MI, [Lat. calamus, reed, 
Gr. xaXapos. | 

1. (Bot.) The Indian cane, a plant of the palm 
family. It furnishes the common rattan canes, used 
= walking-sticks, and also, when split, for seating 
chairs. 

2. (Bot.) A species of Acorus (A. calamus), com- 
monly called calamus, or sweet flag. The root has a 
pungent, aromatic taste, and is used in medicine as 
a stomachic; the leaves have an aromatic odor, and 
were formerly used instead of rushes to strew on 
floors. Loudon. 

3. Any thing made of the stalk of reeds or reed- 
like plants, as a reed-pipe, a reed-pen, Andrews. 

(= The resinous matter called in commerce dragon’s- 
blood is the produce of the outer skin of the fruit of a 
species of Calamus (C. draco), a native of Sumatra and 
Borneo. Baird. 


€a-tlan'do, n. [It. calando, p. pr. of calare, to 
lower, decrease. See CALADE.] (Mus.) Gradu- 
ally diminishing in rapidity and loudness; growing 
slower and softer. 

€atlan'drd, n. [Pr. & It. calandra, Sp. calandria, 
Fr. calandre, M. H. Ger. galander. Cf. Lat. avis 
galerita, the crested lark, and caliendrum, a hood, 
L. Lat. calandra.] 

1. (Ornith.) A species of lark (Melano corypha 
calandra) larger than the sky-lark, having a more 
sonorous, but not less pleasant note: it imitates 
readily the notes of other birds, and some animals. 

Baird. 

2. (Hntom.) A genus of coleopterous beetles, one 
of which is the destructive corn-weevil (C. grana- 
rid). Baird, 

€a-lan'dre (-dr),n. [Fr. ca- 
landre, L. Lat. calandra, ca- 
landrus, cicada, curculio, 
Ger. kalander, galander, 
probably so called from its 
cylindrical shape. See CAL- 
ENDER, n.] (ntom.) The 4 
common grain-weevil. 

€a-lan’gay, n. [Probably 
of Tagalian origin.] A spe- 
cies of white parrot. Ash. 

€a-lash’, n. [Fr. caléche, Sp. calesa, It. calesse, 
calesso, of Slavonic origin; most probably from 
Serbian olitsa, n. pl., diminutive of kola, n. pl., 
carriage, properly pl. of kolo, wheel. Cf. Russ. 
koliaska, calash, kolesnitsa, car, chariot, Slay. kdlo, 
pl. kolesa, wheel, Russ. kolesd, whecl.] 

1. A light carriage 
with low wheels, hay- 
ing a top or hood that 
can be raised or low- 
ered, seats for four 
inside, a separate seat 
for the driver, and 
often a movable front, 
so that it can be used 
either as an open or 
close carriage. 

The baroness in a calash capable of holding herself, her 
two children, and her servants. W. Irving. 

2. A hood or top of a carriage which can be 
thrown back at pleasure. 

3. A covering for the head, in the form of a hood 
or carriage-top, worn by ladies. 

€al-ea/ne-al, a. [Lat. calz, heel.] (Anat.) Per- 
taining to the calcaneum, or great bone of the heel; 
as, calcaneal arteries. Dunglison. 

€alear, n. [Lat. calcaria, lime-kiln, from calcari- 
us, from calz, lime. See CALX.] 

1. (Glass Manuf.) A kind of oven, or reverberatory 
furnace, used for the calcination of sand and pot- 
ash, and converting them into frit. Ure. 

2. (Bot.) A hollow tube into which a petal is 
lengthened at the base; a spur. Lindley. 

€allearate,a. [L. Lat. calcaratus, from Lat. cal- 
car, spur, from calz, heel.] Furnished with a spur, 
as the flower of the larkspur or violet. Gray. 
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CALC-SINTER 


€al-ea/re-o-iir-Sil-1a’ceotts, a. Consisting of, or 


containing, calcareous and argillaceous earth. 

€al-ea/re-o-bi-tii/mi-notis, a, Consisting of, or 
containing, lime and bitumen. Lyell, 

€al-ea/re-o-si-li/ciotis (-lish/us), a. Consisting 
of, or containing, calcareous and silicious earth. 

€al-ea/re-otis, a, [Lat. calcarius, pertaining to 
lime. See CALX.] Partaking of the nature of lime- 
stone, or carbonate of lime; consisting of, or con- 
taining, carbonate of lime, Dana. 

Calcareous spar. See CALcITE. 


€al-ea/re-otis-ness, 7. Quality of being calcareous. 
€al caval la, n. A kind of sweet wine from Por- 
tugal. Mason. 
€al/ge-a/ted (Synop., §180), a. [Lat. calceatus, p.p. 
of calceare, to shoe, from calceus, shoe, from calz, 
heel.] Fitted with, or wearing, shoes. Johnson. 
€al’ge-don, n. [See CHALCEDONY.] A foul vein, 
like chalcedony, in some precious stones ;—so called 
by jewelers. Ash, 
€al/¢e-dbn/ie, {See CHALCEDONIC.] Per- 
€al/¢e-d0/ni-an, taining to, or resembling, chal- 
cedony. 
€al-céd/o-ny,n. See CHALCEDONY, 
€al/¢e-i-form (25), a. [L. Lat. cal- 
ceus, shoe, and forma, shape.] ( Bot.) 
Shaped like a slipper, as one petal 
of the lady’s-slipper; calceolate. 
Gray. 


a. 
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Cal’ce-o-late, a. Having the form  Galceiform. 
of a slipper; calceiform. 

€al/cés, n. pl. See CALX. 

€al’¢i, n. The tenth avatar of Vishnu. See Cart. 


€al-cif/er-otis, a. [Lat. calx, gen. calcis, lime, and 
Jerre, to bear.] Containing calcite, or carbonate of 
lime. Dana, 

€al/¢i-fi-ea/tion, n. 'The process of change into a 
stony substance containing much lime, as in the 
formation of teeth. R. Owen. 

€al/¢i-form, a, [From Lat. calz, calcis, lime, and 
forma, form.] In the form of chalk or lime. 

Cal city, v.t. [From Lat. calx, lime, and facere, to 
make.] To change into a stony condition, in which 
lime is a principal ingredient, as in the formation of 
teeth. R, Owen. 

€al/ city, v.t. [imp.& p. p. CALCIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. n, CALCIFYING.] To make stony by depositing 
or secreting a compound of lime. LR. Owen. 

€al/¢iaznine, n. [From Lat. calz, lime.] A supe- 
rior kind of white or colored wash for walls. Hart. 
€al/¢i-mine, v. ¢. To wash or cover with calci- 
mine; as, to calcimine walls. Hart. 

€al-¢in/a-ble (Synop., § 130), a. jes calcine, Vv. t., 
q.v.] Capable of being calcined; capable of being 
reduced to a friable state by the action of fire. 

€al/gimiate, v.t. To calcine. [Rare.] See CALCINE. 

€al/¢i-na/tion, n. [Fr. calcination.] \ 

1. (Chem.) The operation of expelling from a sub- 
stance, by heat, some volatile matter with which it 
is combined, and thus disintegrating itand reducing 
it to a friable state. Thus carbonate of lime is re- 
duced to lime by calcination, or the expulsion of 
carbonic acid. 

2. The operation of reducing a metal to an oxide 
or metallic calx; oxidation, Ure. 

€al-cin/a-to-ry, n. A vessel used in calcination. 

€al-¢ime’, or €al/¢ine, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. CAL- 
CINED; p. pr. & vb. n. CALCINING.] [Fr. calciner, 
ED * Sp. calcinar, It. calcinare, from Lat. calz, 

ime. 

1. To reduce to a powder, or to a friable state, by 
the action of heat; or to expel some volatile matter 
from, as carbonic acid from limestone. 

a To oxidize, as a metal; to reduce to a metallic 
calx. 

€al-cine’, or €al/cine, v. 7. To be converted into 
a powder or friable substance, or into a calx, by the 
action of heat. ‘‘Calcining without fusion.” Newton. 

€al-¢in/er, n. One who, or that which, calcines, 

€al/ cite, n. (Lat. calz, lime.|] (Min.) Carbonate of 
lime, consisting of lime and carbonie acid. It is 
rhombohedral in its crystallization, and thus dis- 
tinguished from arragonite. It includes common 
limestone, with all the white and most of the col- 
ored marbles. It is called also cale-spar. 








Cale-sinter and calc-tufa, loose or porous varieties 
formed in caverns or wet grounds from calcareous de- 
posits: stalactite and stalagmite are varieties formed from 


the drippings in caverns. Dana. 
€al/ci-trate, v.t. [Lat. calcitrare, from calz, heel; 

O. Fr. calcitrer.] To kick. [Obs. 
€il/ci-tra/tion, n. The act of kicking. Ross. 


Ci1/¢i-tim (Synop., §180),”. [N. Lat. & Fr. from 

Lat. calz, lime.] (Chem.) The metallic basis of lime, 
Calcium light, an intense light produced by the incan- 

descence of a ball of lime in the flame of a combination 
of oxygen and hydrogen gases. 

€al-edg/ra-pher, n. One who practices calcog- 
raphy. dl 

€ail/eo-graph/ie, a. Relating to, or in the style 

€al/eo-graph/ie-al, of, caleography. 

€al-edg/ra-phy, n. [Lat. calx, lime, chalk, and 
Gr. ypapew, to write.] The art of drawing with 
chalk, or of engraving in the style of a chalk-draw- 
ing. ; : 

€ile/-sin/ter, n. [From Ger, kal/:, lime, and sin- 
ter, q. v.] See CALCITE. 
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| €al/eu-la-ry, a. 





CALC-SPAR 


€aile/-spiir, n. [From Ger, kal, lime, and spar, 


.v.] See CALCITE. : 
e/=ttifi,n. [From Ger. kalk, lime, and tuff, q. v.] 


[Fr. calculable.] Capable of 


_ See CALCITE. 
_ €ail/eu-la-ble, a. 
being calculated, or ascertained by calculation. 
| €al/eu-lary 


,”. A congeries of little stony knots 

found in the pulp of the pear and other fruits. 

{Lat. caleularius, from calculus, 
pebble, from calx, a small stone used in gaming, 
and lime.] Relating to the disease of the stone in 
the bladder, 

€aleu-late, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CALCULATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. CALCULATING.] [Lat. calculatus, p.p. 
of calculare, from calculus, pebble, used on the 
counting-board; Fr, calculer, Sp. calcular, It. cal- 

— culare.) 

1. To ascertain or determine by mathematical 
processes, usually by the ordinary rules of arith- 
metic; to reckon; to compute; as, to calculate ex- 
penses; to calculate the motions of the heavens. 

A calendar more exactly calculated than any other that 
was before. Vorth. 

2. To compute, or ascertain by reckoning, the 
peculiarities or attendant circumstances of; as, to 
calculate an eclipse, or a nativity. 

A cunning man did calculate my birth. Shak. 

3. To adjust by computation; to fit or prepare by 
the adaptation of the means to the end; as, to calcu- 
late a system of laws for a free people. 

Religion is calculated for our benefit. Tillotson. 

Syn.— To compute; reckon; count; estimate; rate. — 
To CALCULATE, COMPUTE, RECKON, Count. These words 
indicate the means by which we arrive ata given result 
in regard to quantity. We calculate with a view to obtain 
a certain point of knowledge; as, to calculate an eclipse. 
We compute by combining given numbers, in order to 
learn the grand result. We reckon and count in carrying 
out the details of a computation. These words are also 
used in a secondary and figurative sense. ‘Calculate is 
rather a conjectural deduction from what is, as to what 
may be; computation is a rational estimate of what has 
been, from what is; reckoning is a conclusive conviction, 
a pleasing assurance that a thing will happen; counting 
indicates an expectation. We calculate on a gain; com- 
pute any loss sustained, or the amount of any mischief 
done; we reckon on a promised pleasure; we count the 
hours and minutes until the time of enjoyment ar- 
rives.” Crabb, 

Cal/eu-lite, v.i. To make a calculation; to esti- 
mate. ‘‘ The strong passions, whether good or bad, 
never calculate.” FF, W. Robertson. 

Calculating machine, an engine intended for the me- 
chanical performance of mathematical operations, chiefly 
invented by Charles Babbage and G. and E. Schentz. It 
performs all the operations of the four rules of arithmetic, 
and computes logarithmic and other mathematical tables 
of a high degree of intricacy, with great readiness and 
absolute precision, printing the results upon a leaden 
plate so as to form a stereotype mold, from which copies 
can be taken by the usual methods. 

(2" In the U. S., calculate is often equivalent to 
intend or purpose, i. e., to make arrangements, and form 
a plan; as,a man calculates to go a journey. This use 
of the word springs from the practice of computing or 
estimating the various circumstances which concur to in- 
fluence the mind in forming its determinations, but it is 
not sanctioned by the best usage. 

€alVeu-la/tion,n. (Lat. calculatio.] The art, act, 
or result of calculating ; computation; reckoning. 
“Means employed by the ancients for the calcula- 
tion of eclipses.” Nichol, 
The mountain is not so high as his calculation makes it. 
Boyle. 
€al/eu-la'tive, a. Pertaining to calculation; tend- 
ing to calculate. ‘‘ Long habits of calcwlative deal- 
ings.” Burke. 
€al/eu-la'tor, n. [Lat. calculator.] One who com- 
putes or reckons; one who estimates or considers 
the force and effect of causes, with a view to form 
a correct estimate of the effects. ‘‘ Ambition is no 
exact calculator.” Burke. 
€al/eu-la-to-ry (50), a. [Lat. calculutorius.] Be- 
longing to calculation. Sherwood, 
CaVetile,n. [Fr. calcul, Lat. calculus, a stone for 
reckoning ; hence, by metonymy, a reckoning.] 
Reckoning; computation. [Obs.] Howell. 
CaVeu-lotis, a. [Lat. calculosus.] 

1. Like stone; hard; gritty; as, a calculous con- 
cretion. Browne. 

2. Affected with the gravel or stone; as, a calcu- 
lows person. Sharp. 

Calleu-lits, n.; pl. eAL/ev-Li, (Lat. calculus. See 
CALCULATE and CALCULE. | 

1. (Med.) Any hard, solid concretion, formed in 
any part of the body, but most frequent in the 
organs that act as reservoirs, and in the excretory 
canals; as, biliary calculi; urinary calculi, &c. 

Dunglison. 

2. (Math.) A method of computation. 

Calculus of variations, a method in which the laws of 
dependence which bind the variable quantities together 
are themselves subject to change. — Differential calculus, 
& method of investigating mathematical questions by 
measuring the ratio of certain indefinitely small quanti- 
ties called differentials. The problems are always of this 
form, to find how the change in some variable quantity 
alters at each instant the value of a quantity dependent 
upon it.—Jntegral calculus, a method which is the re- 
verse of the differential, the object of which is to learn 
from the known ratio of the indefinitely small changes of 
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two or more magnitudes, the relation of the magnitudes 
themselves, or, in other words, from having the differen- 
tial of an algebraic expression to find the expression 
itself.— Jmaginary calculus, a method of investigating 
the nature of quantities which are required to fulfill ap- 
parently impossible conditions, by which it is proved that 
every absurdity in geometry may be reduced to the attempt 
to measure a straight line in a direction different from that 
of its length ;—so called because the quantities investigated 
are usually termed imaginary quantities. New Am. Cyc. 
€al/dron (kawl/drun), n. [O. Fr. chauldron; Fr. 
chaudron, Sp. calderon, It. calderone, aug. of Fr. 
chaudiére, Pr. caudiera, Sp. caldera, It. caldaja, L. 
Lat. caldaria ; Lat. caldariwm, a vessel containing 
warm water for bathing, from caldus, calidus, warm, 
hot.] A large kettle or boiler, of copper or other 
metal. ‘‘Caldrons of boiling oil.” Prescott. 
€a-leche! (ka-lash’),n. See CALASH. 
€al/e-d0/ni-an, 1. (Geog.) A native or an inhab- 
itant of Caledonia, now Scotland. 
€al/e-do/ni-an, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Caledo- 
nia, or Scotland; Scottish; Scotch. 
€n1/e-fa/ cient (kil/e-fa/shent), a. [Lat. calefaciens, 
p. pr. of calefacere, to make warm or hot, from 
calere, to be warm, and facere, to make.] Making 
warm; heating. (Rare:] 
€al’e-fa/cient, n. (Med.) A substance that excites 
warmth in the parts to which it is applied, as mus- 
tard, &c. Dunglison. 
€al/e-fae/tion, n. [Lat. calefactio, Fr. calcfaction.] 

1. The act or operation of warming or heating; 
the production of heat in a body by the action of 
fire, or by the communication of heat from other 
bodies. 

2. The state of being heated. 

€ale-fie/tive, a. Same as CALEFAcTORY. [2.] 
€al/e-fae'tor, n. A small kind of stove. Tozer. 
€ale-fae/to-ry, a. [Lat. calefactorius.| Making 
warm or hot; communicating heat; as, calefuctory 
apparatus. 
CaVetF, v.i. [Lat, calefieri, from calefacere.} To 
grow hot or warm; to be heated. Browne. 
€alef¥, v.t. To make warm or hot. Johnson. 
€alem-bourg’ (-boorg’), n. ie from a German 
Count Kahlemberg, noted for his blunders in the 
French language.] A pun. Brande, 
€aVen-dar, n. [Lat. calendarium, an interest or 
account book; Fr. calendrier, Pr. calendier, Sp., 
Pg., & It. calendario, calendar. See CALENDS.] 

1. An orderly arrangement of the divisions of 
time, as days, weeks, months, &c., adapted to the 
purposes of civil life, forming part of an almanac, 

2. An almanac; an ephemeris. 

Shepherds of people had best know the calendars of tem- 
pests of state. ; Bacon. 

3. An orderly list or enumeration of persons or 
things; as, calendars of state papers; calendars of 
bills presented in a legislative assembly; calendars 
of causes arranged for trial in court. 

Calendar month, a solar month, as it stands in al- 
manacs. 

€al/en-dar, v. ¢. To enter or write in a calendar; 
to register. 

€al/en-da/ri-al, a. 
endar. 

€alen-der, n. [Fr. calandre, L. Lat. celendra, a 
modification of Fr. cylindre, Lat. cylindrus, Gr. 
kdAwopos, cylinder, q. v.] 

1. A machine or hot press, used to press cloths, 
paper, &c., for the purpose of making them smooth, 
even, and glossy, or for watering them and giving 
them a wavy appearance. It consists of two or 
more cylinders revolving nearly in contact, with the 
necessary apparatus for moving and regulating. Ure, 

2. One who pursues the business of calendering. 

My good friend the calender. Cowper. 
3. One of a sect of dervises in the East, so named 
from the founder of the order. Buchanan. 
€alVen-der, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CALENDERED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. CALENDERING.] [Fr. calendrer. See 
supra.| To press between rollers for the purpose 
of making smooth, glossy, and wavy, as woolen and 
silk stuffs, linens, paper, &c. Ure. 
€al/en-ddg/ra-pher, n. [Lat. calendarium, a cal- 
endar, and Gr, ypa¢ew, to write.] One who makes 
calendars. 
€al/en-drer, n. 
calender. 
€a-lén/drie-al, a. Pertaining to a calendar. 
€iVends, n.pl. [Lat. calenda@, from calare, to call, 
proclaim; Gr. caAstv, Eng. to call, q. v.] The first 
day of each month among the Romans, 

(> The origin of this name is differently related. 
Varro supposes it to have originated in the practice of 
notifying the time of the new moon, by a priest, who 
called out or proclaimed the fact to the people, and the 
number of the calends, or the day of the nones. Others 
allege that, the people being convened, the pontifex pro- 
claimed the several feasts or holy days in the month,—a 
custom which was discontinued in the year of Rome 450, 
when the fasti (calendar) were set up in public places, to 
give notice of the festivals. 

€a-lin’diula,n. (Bot.) A plant used for ornamen- 
tal purposes; the marigold;—so called because it 
is in flower during the calends of every month, that 
is, during every month in the year. 

€a-lén’/du-line, n. [See supra.} (Chem.) A gum- 
my or mucilaginous substance obtained from the 
marigold, Brande. 


Of, or pertaining to, the cal- 


A person who calenders cloth; a 





CALIPEE 


€al/en-tiire (53), n. [Fr. calenture, Sp. calentura, 
heat, fever, from calentar, to heat, caliente, hot, 
from Lat. calere, to be warm.] (Med.) A delirium 

- tremens, caused by the heat of the tropical sun at 
sea, which often leads the affected person to throw 
himself into the water, 

’Tis but the raging calenture of love: 

Like a distracted passenger you stand, 

And see in seas imaginary land, 

Cool groves, and flowery meads, and while you think 

To walk, plunge in, and wonder that you sink. Dryden. 

€a-lés/cence, n. [Lat. calescens, p. pr. of calescere, 

to grow warm, v. inchoative of calere, to be warm. | 
Growing warmth; increasing heat. 

Calf (kif), n.; pl. eALVES (kavz). [A-S. cealf, O. 
Sax. calf, D. kalf, Icel. kalfr, Sw. kalf, Dan. kalv, 
Ger. kalb, calf, Goth. kalbd, f., heifer, Ir. colpa, col” 
pach, heifer, bullock. ] 

1. The young of the cow, or of the bovine genus 
of quadrupeds. 

2. An ignorant, stupid person; adolt. [Colloq.] 
“Some silly, doting, brainless calf.” Drayton, 

3. The thick, fleshy part of the leg behind, below 
the knee. 

4. A small mass of ice set free from the sub- 
merged part of a glacier or berg, and rising sudden- 
ly to the surface. Kane. 

€alf/-skin, x. The hide or skin of a calf; or leath- 
er made of the skin. 

€allt,n. (Hindoo Myth.) The tenth avatar or incar- 
nation of the god Vishnu, who is expected by the 
Hindoos to appear in the form of a horse with a hu- 
man head. [Written also calci.] 

€al/i-a-tgur-wood,n. <A kind of dye-wood from 
India;— sometimes confounded with red sandal- 
wood. Simmonds. 

€ali-ber,)n. [Fr., Sp., & Pg. calibre, It. calibro, 

€al/i-bre, O. Fr. qualibre, from Lat. qua libra, 
of what pound, of what weight; applied first to the 
weight, and hence also to the diameter of the bullet, 
which determined again the diameter of the gun.] 

1. (Gunnery.) The weight of a bullet, cannon- 
ball, or other projectile. [Obs.] 

2. The diameter of the bore, as of a cannon or 
other fire-arm, or of any tube. ‘' The caliber of 
empty tubes.” ; Reid. 

A battery composed of three guns of small caliber. Prescott. 

3. The diameter of around body, as of a bullet or 
column. 

4. (Fig.) Capacity or compass of mind. Burke. 

Caliber-rule, gunner’s calipers, an instrument having a 
scale that is so divided, as that, the first part represent- 
ing the diameter of an iron or leaden ball of one pound 
weight, the other parts are to the first as the diameters of 
balls of two, three, four, &c., pounds are to the diameter 
of a ball of one pound. It is used by engineers to deter- 
mine, from a ball’s weight, its diameter, and vice versa. 

€al/i-brite, v.¢. To ascertain the caliber of, as of 
a thermometer-tube. Nichol. 

€al/i-bra/tion, n. The process of estimating the 
caliber of a thermometer-tube, in order to graduate 
it to a scale of degrees. Nichol, 
€ali¢ge,n. See CHALICE. 

€al/i-eo, n.; pl. eAL'I-e0ES. [Fr. calicot, so called 
because it was first imported from Calicut, in the 
East Indies. ] 

1. Plain white cloth made from cotton, but which 
receives distinctive names according to quality and 
use; as, super calicoes, shirting calicoes, &c. [ Lng. 

2. Printed cotton cloth, coarser than muslin.| U.S. 

€al/i-co-print/er, n. 
print calicoes. 

€al/i-eo-print/ing, n. The art or process of print- 
ing or impressing figured patterns on calico. 

€a-lie/ti-lar, a. [Lat. caliz, a cup.] Formed like 
acup. [Obs.] ‘‘Calicular leaves.” Browne. 
€alid,a. [Lat. calidws, from calere, to be hot.] 
Hot; burning; ardent. Pore] Bailey. 
€a-lid/i-tty,n. A state of warmth; heat. Browne. 
€alfi-dtiet,n. ([Fr. caliduc, from Lat. calor, heat, 
calere, to be hot, and ductus, from ducere, to lead.] 
A pipe used to convey heat, as by the transmission 
of hot air or steam. [ Obs.] 
Subterranean caliducts have been introduced. Fvelyn, 
€a/lif, n. See CALIPH. 

€al/i-ga/tion, n. [Lat. caligatio, from caligare, to 
emit vapor, to be dark, from caligo, mist, darkness. | 
A state of darkness, dimness, or cloudiness, partic- 
ularly of the eye. [/are.] Browne. 

€a-lig/imotis, a. [Lat. caliginosus, from caligo, 
darkness; Fr. caligineux. See supra.] Affected 
with darkness or dimness; dark; obscure. [2are.] 

Their punishment was their dejection and detrusion into 
the caliginous regions of the air. Halliwell. 

€a-lig/i-notis-ly, adv. Ina dark or obscure man- 
ner; obscurely. [Rare.] 

€a-lig/i-noitis-ness,n. The state or quality of be- 
ing dim or dark; dimness; obscurity. [Lare.| 

€al/i-graph/ie, a. See CALLIGRAPHIC, 
€a-lig/ra-phy,n. See CALLIGRAPHY. 
€@lin,n. (Fr. calin.] An alloy of lead and tin, 
used by the Chinese to make tea-canisters, &c. 
€al/i-pash’, n. [Fr. carapace. Cf. Sp. galapago, 
fresh-water tortoise.] (Cookery.) That part of a 
turtie which belongs to the upper shell, containing 
a gelatinous substance of a dull greenish tinge. 
€al/i-pee’, n. [See CatreasH.] (Cookery.) That 
part of a turtle which belongs to the lower shell, 


One whose occupation is to 
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CALIPERS 


containing a gelatinous substance of a light yellow- 
ish color, 

Cal/i-pers (kil/i-perz), n. pl. Com- 

€al/i-per-e6m/pass-es, | passes with 
curved legs, for measuring the caliber, 
or diameter, of round bodies ;—some- 
times written caliber-compasses. 

Caliph, n. [Fr. calife, Sp. califa, from 
Ar. khalifah, successor, king, prince, 
from khalafu, to succeed.]  Success- 
or or vicar ;—a title given to the 
acknowledged successors of Moham- 
med, who were regarded as invested with supreme 
dignity and power in all matters relating to religion 
and civil polity. [Written also calif.] 

€iliph-ate,)n. [Fr. califat.| The office or dig- 

€al/ii-ate, nity of a caliph; or the government 
of a caliph. Harris. 

€a'liph-ship, )». The office or government of a 

€a/lif-ship, caliph; caliphate. 

€a-lip’pie, a. Of, or pertaining to, a period of sey- 
enty-six years, proposed by Calippus, an Athenian 
astronomer, as an improvement on the Metonic 
cycle; supposed by its author to bring around the 
new and full moon to the same day and hour. 

Whewell, 

€al/is-thén/ie, a, Pertaining to calisthenics. 

€alis-thén/ies, n. (Gr. xadds, beautiful, and oSé- 
vos, strength.] The art, science, or practice of 
healthful exercise of the body and limbs, to promote 
strength and graceful movement. 

€al/i-ver, n. [From caliber.] A kind of hand-gun, 
musket, or arquebuse. [ Obs.] Shak. 

€a/lix,n. Acup. See CALYX. 

€alk, v.t. [Fr. calquer, to chalk, to trace, from 

€alque, Lat. calz, limestone.] To copy, as a 
drawing, by rubbing the back of it with red or black 
chalk, and then tracing the lines through on paper, 
&c., by means of a blunt style or needle. 

€alk (kawk), v. t. imp. & p.p. CALKED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. CALKING.] [Probably corrupted from Fr. 
calfater, calfeutrer, Pr. calafatar, calefatar, O. Sp. 
& Pg. calafetar, It. calafutare, Sp. calafetear, Cata- 
lan calafatejar, N. Gr. kadaparety, from Ar, galafa, 
to fill up crevices with the fibers of palm-trees or 
moss. 

1. To drive oakum into the seams of, as of a ship, 
or other vesscl, to prevent their leaking or admitting 
water. After the seams are filled, they are covered 
with hot, melted pitch or resin, to preserve the oak- 
um from decay. 

2. [See infra.] To furnish the shoes of with sharp 
points of iron, to prevent their slipping on ice; — 
said of a horse or ox. White. 

€alk (kawk), 2. [Cf. A-S. calc, shoe, hoof, Lat. calz, 
heel, calear, spur.] 

1. A sharp-pointed piece of iron ona shoe fora 
horse or an ox, used to prevent the animal from slip- 
ping ; —it is also written calker, calkin, cork, White. 

2. An instrument with sharp points, worn on 
the sole of the shoe or boot to prevent slipping on 
theice. [U.S.] 

€alik’er (kawk/er), n. 1. One who calks. 

2. A calk or pointed iron on a horse-shoe, 

CALK. 

€alk’in (kil/kin, 07 kaw/kin) (Synop., § 130), 2. 
[See CALK, n.] A calk, or sharp point in a horse’s 
shoe, to prevent slipping. See CALK. 

€ali/ing ) (kilk/ing), n. [See CALK, CALQUE, 

Cilg/uing v. t=.) The process of copying or 
transferring a drawing by covering the back side of 
a design with black lead, or red chalk, and tracing 
lines through on a waxed plate, or wall, or other 
matter, by passing lightly over each stroke of the 
design with a point, which leaves an impression of 
the color on the plate, paper, or wall, Weale. 

€alk/ing-i/ron (kawk’- A) 
ing/urn), rn. An instru- GF 
ment like a chisel, used in 
calking ships. 
Their left hand does the calk- 

ing-iron guide. Dryden. 

€all, v.t. [imp. & p. p. 
CALLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CALLING. | 





Calipers. 


See 






Calking-iron. 

a, joint of the plates; b, tool, 
driven by a hand-hammer. 
[Icel. & Sw. halla, Dan. kalde, Lat. 
calare, Gy. xaXstv, KéXeoSat, D. kallen, to talk, prate.] 
1. To invite or command to come or be present. 


Cail hither Clifford; bid him come amain. Shak. 
2. To summon by a particular name; hence, to 
give a name to, or to name. 
If you would but call me Rosalind. Shak. 
3. To name or designate, as for an office, duty, 
or employment. 


Paul, called to be an apostle. Rom. i. 1. 
4. To utter in a loud voice; to proclaim, 
No parish clerk who calls the psalm so clear. Gay. 


5. (Amer. Land Law.) To require, as objects, 
courses, or distances, to answer or correspond with 
a description in a survey, or grant, of land. 


To call a party, to cry aloud his name in open court, 
and command him to come in and perform some duty 
requiring his presence at the time on pain of what may 
befall him. — To call back, to revoke or retract; to recall; 
to summon back.— Zo call for, to demand or require; 
as, a crime calls for punishment. — 7o call forth, to bring 
or summon to action; as, to call forth all the faculties of 
the mind. — 7 call in, to collect; as, to call in debts or 
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money, or to withdraw from circulation; as, to call in 
uncurrent coin; to summon together; to invite to come 
together; as, to call in neighbors or friends. — To call off, 
to summon away; to divert; as, to call off the attention; 
to call off workmen from their employment. — 7'o call out, 
to summon to fight; to challenge; to summon into ser- 
vice; as, to call out the militia.— Zo call over, to recite 
separate particulars in order, as a roll of names.— Zo 
call up, to bring into view or recollection; as, to call up 
the image of a deceased friend; to bring into action or 
discussion; as, to call up a bill betore a legislative body. 
— To call to mind, to recollect; to revive in memory. 

Syn.—To name; denominate; invite; bid; summon; 
convoke ; assemble ; collect ; e:thort ; warn; proclaim; 
invoke; appeal to; appoint; designate. —To Cai, Con- 
VOKE, SUMMON. Cail is the generic term; as, to call a 
public meeting. To convoke is to require the assembling 
of some organized body of men by an act of authority; 
as, the king convoked parliament. To swmmon is to re- 
quire attendance by an act of stringent authority; as, to 
summon a witness. 


Now call we our high court of parliament. Shak. 

When next the morning warms the purple east, 
Convoke the peerage. Pope. 

Love, duty, safety swnmon us away; 

’Tis nature’s voice, and nature we obey. Pope. 
€all, v.i. 1. To speak in a loud voice; to cry out; 
to address by name;— sometimes with to, ‘‘ You 
must call to the nurse.” Shak. 


The angel of God called to Hagar, Gen. xxi. 17. 
2. To make a brief stay or visit. 

He ordered her to call at his house once a week. Temple. 

To call on, or upon, to make a short visit to; also, to 

solicit payment, or make a demand of a debt. Ina reli- 

gious sense, to invoke or pray to. 

€all, n. 1. A vocal address, of summons or invi- 

tation. ‘‘ Upon this call of the trumpet.” Shak. 

T rose as at thy call, but found thee not. Dilton. 


2. A public claim or demand; a requisition; an 
invitation. 

Dependence is a perpetual call upon humanity. Addison. 

3. A divine vocation or summons that is, or seems, 
supernatural. 

Remembering Abraham, by some wondrous call 
May bring them back repentant and sincere. Milton. 

St. Paul himself believed that he did well, and had a call to 
it, when he persecuted the Christians. Locke. 

4. Vocation; employment. [In this sense, calling 
is generally used. ] 

5. A short visit; as, to make a call; to give one 
a call. 

6. (Hunting.) A note blown on the horn to en- 
courage the hounds. 

7. (Naut.) A whistle or pipe, used by the ~boat- 
swain and his mate, to summon the sailors to duty. 

8. (Towling.) A noise or cry in imitation of a bird, 
or a pipe to eall birds by imitating their voice. 

9. (Amer. Land Law.) An object, course, dis- 
tance, or other matter of description in a survey 
or grant requiring or calling for a corresponding 
object, &c., on the land. 

Call of the house (Legislative Bodies), a calling over 
the names of the members, to discover who is absent, or 
for other purpose; a calling of names with a view to ob- 
tain answers from the persons named. 

€all/-bird (18), . <A bird taught to allure others 
into a snare. 

When the bird-catcher hath laid his nets, he disposes of his 
call-birds at proper intervals. Barrington. 

€all/-boy, n. A boy whose business is to call the 
actors in a theater; or to repeat orders in a steam- 
boat, as of the captain to the engineer, Clarke, 
€allVer,n. One who calls. 
€allet, )n. [Cf. Ir. & Gael. caile,a country woman, 
€al/ lot, quean, strumpet.] A trull, or a scold, 
[Obs.] ‘A callet of boundless tongue.” Shak. 
€aVilet, v.i. Torail or scold. [Obs.] ‘‘Callet like 
a butter-quean.” Braithwait. 
€xi/lid, a. (Lat. callidus, from callere, to be thick- 
skinned, to be hardened,to be practiced, from callwm, 
callus, the hardened, thick skin upon animal bodies, 
trop. hardness, callousness.] Characterized by cun- 
ningness or shrewdness; crafty; cunning. [Lare.] 
€allid/i-tty; n. [Lat. calliditas.| Acuteness of dis- 
cernment; cunningness; shrewdness. ‘ Her eagle- 
eyed callidity.” Cc. Smart. 
€al-lig/ra-pher, n. One skilled in calligraphy. 
€alli-graph/ic, a ([Fr. calligraphique, Gr. 
€alli-graph/ie-al, kaAAtypados, from xadXr-, in 
composition, for xado-, from kxadés, beautiful, and 
ypaderv, to write.] Of, or pertaining to, calligraphy. 
“Excellence in the calligraphic art.” Warton. 
€al-lig/ra-phist, n. [Fr. calligraphie.] <A callig- 
rapher. 
€al-lig/ra-phy, n. 
ypapia.| Fair or elegant penmanship. 
€al/li man/eo,n. See CALAMANCO. 
€all/ing, n. A naming, or inviting; a reading 
oyer or reciting in order, or a call of names with a 
view to obtain an answer, as in legislative bodies. 

2. The usual occupation, or employment; voca- 
tion; business. ‘‘ The humble calling of her female 
parent.” Thackeray. 

3. A class of persons engaged in any profession 
or employment, ‘To impose celibacy on whole 
callings.” Hammond, 

4. Divine summons, vocation, or invitation. 


Give diligence to make your calling and election sure. 
2 Pet. i. 10. 


[Fr. calligraphie, Gr. KadXt- 
Prideaux, 











CALMNESS 

5. Aname or character. [Obs.] 

I am more proud to be Sir Rowland’s son, 

Ilis youngest son, and would not change that calling. Shak. 

Syn.— Occupation ; employment ; business ; trade; — 
profession; office; engagement; vocation. 

€al-li/o-pe (kKal-li/o-pe), n.  [Lat. 
Calliope, Gr. Kaddcémn and Kad)\6- 
meta, literally having a beautiful 
voice, from xadAd\- and bw, drés, 
voice. | 

1. (Afyth.) The muse that presides 
over eloquence and heroie poetry; 
—she was the mother of Orpheus, 
and chief of the nine muses. The 
name is sometimes written Calli- 
opa. 

2. A steam-organ, or instrument 
constructed like an organ, in which 
the tones are produced by steam 
instead of wind. It is of recent 
American origin, and an applica- 
tion of the steam-whistle attached 
to railroad locomotives. 

3. One of the asteroids, 

ae 

Seyi oor ’ { n, See CALIPASH, CALIPEE. 
€al/li-pers, n. pl. See CALIPERS. 
€allis-thén/ies,n. Sce CALISTHENICS. 
€al/lose, a. [See CAutous.] (Bot.) Having hard 
spots or callosities. Gray. 
€al-1bs/ity, n. ie callosité, Lat. callositas. | 

1. Hardness of skin, which assumes a horny 
consistence in places exposed to constant pres- 
sure or friction; the hardness of the cicatrix of 
ulcers. Dunglison, 

2. (Bot.) A hard or thickened spot. Gray. 

€il/lo-téeh/nies, n. [Gr. xa\és, beautiful, and 
téxvn, anart.] The ornamental or fine arts. R. Park. 
€allotis, a. [Fr. calleux, Lat. callosus, hard- 
skinned, callous, from callwm, callus. See CALLID, 

1. Hardened ; indurated. ‘A callous hand! 
Goldsmith. ‘A callous ulcer.” Dunglison. 

2. Hardened in mind ; insensible ; unfeeling. 
“ The callous diplomatist.” Macaulay. 


Piety ... is made callous and inactive by kneeling too 
much. Landor. 


Syn.— Obdurate; hard; hardened; indurated; insen- 
sible; unfeeling; unsusceptible. Sce OBDURATE. 
€alloiis-ly, adv. In a callous, hardened, or un- 
feeling manner, 
€al/lotis-ness, n. 
lous; hardness or induration. 
his feet.” 





Calliope (from an 
ancient statue). 


Ogilvie. 


1. State or quality of being cal- 
“A callousness of 
Bp. Taylor. 

2. The state or quality of insensibility. ‘ A cal- 
lousness and numbness of soul.” Bentley. 

€aV low, a. Loe: calo, calu, gen. calwes, O. Tl. Ger. 
chalo, gen. chalawes, M,. H. Ger. kal, gen. kalwes 
N. H. Ger. kahl, D. kaal, allied to Lat. calvus, bald. 
Destitute of feathers; naked; unfledged. 

€al/lus, n. [Lat. callus, callum. See CALLID.] 

1. (Med.) (a.) Any preternatural hardness in the 
body, particularly of the skin, as on the hands or 
fect, from friction or pressure; the hardened edges 
of a wound or ulcer; callosity. (b.) The new growth 
of osseous matter between the extremities of frac- 
tured bones, serving to unite them. Dunglison. 

2. (Hort.) The new formation over the end of a 
cutting, before it puts out rootlets. 

€iilm (kim), a. [compar. CALMER; superl, CALM- 
Eest.] [See infra.] : 

1, Not stormy; still; quiet; serene; undisturbed. 
“Calm was the day.” Spenser, ‘* With calm atten- 
tion.” Pope. 

Now all is calm, and fresh, and still. Bryant. 

2. Undisturbed by passion; not agitated or ex 
cited. ‘Calm and sinless peace.” Milton, 

Syn.— Still; quict; undisturbed; tranquil; peaceful; 
serene; composed; unrufiled; sedate; collected; placid. 

€iilm, n. [Fr. calme, It. & Sp. calma, calm, calmness, 
Pg. ealma, heat, probably from Gr, cadya, burning 
heat, from kaiecv, to burn, L. Lat. cawma, heat; either 
because during a great heat there is generally also a 
calm, or because the hot time of the day obliges us 
to seck for shade and quiet.] Freedom from motion, 
agitation, or disturbance; tranquillity; stillness; 

quiet; serenity; placidity. 
Every pilot can steer the ship in calms. Denham. 

A calm. before a storm is commonly a peace of a man’s own 
making. South. 

€iilm, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CALMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CALMING. ] 

1. To render still or quiet, as the elements. ‘ To 
calm the tempest raised by olus.” Dryden. 

2. To deliver from agitation or excitement; to 
still, as the mind or passions. ‘ Passions which 
seemed somewhat calmed.” Atterbury. 

Syn.—To still; quiet; appease; allay; pacify; tran- 
quillize; compose; assuage. ; 

€iilm/-browed, a. Wearing the look of calmness, 
€iilm/er, 7. One who, or that which, makes calm, 
€iilim/ly (kiim/1¥), adv. 1. Ina quiet manner; with- 
out storms, agitation, tumult, or violence. 
The gentle stream which calmly flows. Denham. 
2. Without passion; quietly. “‘Calmly fair.” Prior. 
€iilm/ness (kiim/-), n. 1. The state or quality of be- | 
ing calm; quietness; tranquillity, as of the elements. 
“The gentle calmness of the flood.” Denham. 
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CALMY 


2. The state or quality of being unrufiled or quict; 
tranquillity ; self-repose. 
_ _His calmness was the repose of conscious power. EF. Everett. 


n.— Quietness; quietude; stillness; tranquillity; 
serenity; repose; composure; sedateness; placidity. 


€iilm/y (kiim/}), a. Tranquil; peaceful; calm, 
_[Poet.) “A still and calmy bay.” Spenser. 
€a-lig/ra-phy, n. [From Gr. kad6s, beautiful, and 
ypadewv, to write.] Elegant penmanship. See CaL- 
LIGRAPHY. 
€il/o-mél, n. 


Fr. calomélas, N. Lat. calomelas, 
from Gr. xaNés, 


eautiful, and pédas, black, in allu- 


sion to its properties and color. Cf, Eru1ops M1v- 


-ERAL. The latter part of the word was afterward 


interpreted as being derived from Gr. pédt, Lat. 
mel, honey.] (Chem.) A mild chloride of mercury, 


containing one more equivalent of mercury than 
corrosive sublimate, It is much used as a med- 
icine. 
€aloriie, n. [Fr. calorique, from Lat. calor, heat.] 
(Physics.) The principle of heat, or the agent to 
which the phenomena of heat and combustion are 
ascribed, Ure. 
Caloric expands all bodies. Henry. 
€a-lbr/ie, a. Pertaining to caloric; pertaining to 
heat, or the principle of heat. 
Cal/or-i¢/ity, n. <A faculty in living beings of de- 
veloping heat to resist external cold, Dana. 
€a-lir/i-diiet, n. [Lat. calor, heat, and ducere, to 
lead.) A tube or passage for conducting heat, 
€il/0-ri-fa’cient,)a. [See CALoriric.] Having, 
€al/o-vi-fi/ant, or relating to, the power of 
producing heat, Dunglison. 
€alor/i-fére,n. [Fr. calorifere, from Lat. calor, 
heat, and ferre, to bear.] An apparatus for convey- 
ing and distributing heat ; — a term particularly ap- 
plied to an apparatus for heating conservatories, &c., 
by means of hot water circulating in tubes. Ure. 
CalVo-riffie, a. [ Fr. calorifique, Lat. calorijicus, 
from calor, heat, and facere, to make.] Possess- 
ing the quality of producing heat; causing heat; 
heating. 

Calorific rays, the invisible, heating rays which ema- 
~ nate from the sun, and from burning and heated bodies. 
€alir/i-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. calorijication.] The 

production of heat, especially animal heat. 
€il/o-rim/e-ter, n. [Fr. ialormeire, N. Lat. calo- 
rimetrum, from Lat. calor, heat, and Gr. pérpov, 
measure.] An apparatus for measuring the amount 
of heat contained in bodies. It was invented by La- 
voisier and Laplace, and usually operates by the 
melting of ice around the body to be tested. Nichol. 
€al/o-vi-mét/rie, a. Of, or pertaining to, the pro- 
cess of using the calorimeter. ‘ Satisfactory calo- 
rimetric results.” Nichol. 
€ial/o-vim/e-try, n. (Chem.) The measurement of 
uantities of heat contained in bodies. It is con- 
ucted by different processes, but mostly by that of 
the melting of ice around the bodies to be tested. 
€a-libr/i-m0O’tor, n. [From Lat. calor, heat, and 
motor, a mover, from movere, to move.] <A kind of 
galvanic battery, having a large surface of plate, and 
producing powerful effects. Hare, 
€a-litte’, | n. (Fr. calotte, diminutive of O. Fr. cale, 
€a-lote’, a sort of flat cap, probably from Lat. 
galea, helmet. ] 
1. A cap of hair, satin, &c., without a visor, fit- 
ting on the top of the head; askull-cap formerly 
worn by Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, or by sol- 
diers under their helmets. 

2. Any thing having the form of a small cap; the 

cap of a sword-hilt. Bescherelle. 

5. (Arch.) A round cavity or depression, in form 

of acup or cap, lathed and plastered, used to in- 
crease the elevation of a chapel, cabinet, alcove, 
_ &c., which would otherwise be too low for the 
width. Harris, 
€al/o-type, n. pore kad6s, beautiful, and rizos, 
stamp, type.] ( Photog.) A method of taking photo- 
graphic eae in which, through the action of 
nitrate of silver on prepared paper, the images of 
the camera-obscura are fixed on the paper, in the 
same manner as on the silvered plates employed in 
taking daguerrotype pictures;—also called Jul- 
botype, from the inventor, Mr. Fox Talbot. Nichol. 
€a-loy/er, n. [Fr. caloyer, from N. Gr. kaNébyepos, a 
monk, ka\és, beautiful, good, and yépos, equivalent to 
O. Gr. yépwy, anold man.] One of a sect of monks 
of the Greek church, who chiefly resided on Mount 
Athos, and became celebrated for the austerity of 
their lives, 
‘Temperate as Caloyers in their seeret cells. 


€xrlque,v.f. See Cank. 

€ilgu/ing, p.a. & vb.n. 

€altrap,/n. [A-S. coltreppe, a species of thistle, 

€al/trop, Fr. chausse-trape, star-thistle, trap ; It. 
calcatreppo, calcatreppolo, star-thistle, from cal- 
care, to tread, and ftribolo, star-thistle, stcel-trap, 
from Lat. tribulus, caltrop, a kind of thorn or 
thistle. ] 

1. (Bot.) A genus of plants (Tribulus), having a 
fruit composed of five nuts united in a sub-globular 
whorl armed with prickles, resembling the military 
instrument of the same name. It grows in Southern 
Europe among corn, and is very troublesome, as the 
prickles run into the fect of cattle. Loudon, 


Madden. 


See CALKING. 
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2. (Mil.) An instrument with 
four iron points, so disposed 
that, three of them being on 
the ground, the other projects 
upward. They are scattered 
on the ground where an ene- 
my’s cavalry are to pass, to 
impede their progress by en- 
dangering the horses’ feet. 

; Holinshed, 
€a-liim’ba,n. [From kalumb, 
its native name in Monsspbianes) (Med.) The root 
of Menispermum palmatum, indigenous in Mozam- 
bique, having an unpleasantly bitter taste, and used 
as a tonic and antiseptic, [Called also colombo and 
calombo.] Dunglison. 
€a-litm’bine, n. (Chem.) A bitter extractive sub- 
stance, obtained from the calumba root. 
CaVii-mét, n. [Fr. calwmet, from Lat. calamus, 
reed. Cf. Fr. chalumeau, O. Fr. chalemel, a little 
reed, from L. Lat. calamellus, diminutive of Lat. cal- 
amus.| A kind of pipe, used by the American In- 
dians for smoking tobacco, having the bow] usually 
of soft red stone, and the tube a long reed orna- 
mented with feathers. ‘ 

(=F- The calumet is used as a symbol or instrument of 
peace and war. To accept the calumet is to agree to the 
terms of peace, and to refuse it is to reject them. The 
calumet of peace is used to seal or ratify contracts and 
alliances, to receive strangers kindly, and to travel with 
safety. The calumet of war, differently made, is used to 
proclaim war. 

€a-liim/ni-ate, v. tf. [imp. & p.p. CALUMNIATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CALUMNIATING, pee calumniari. | 
To accuse or charge falsely and knowingly with 
some crime, offense, or something disreputable; to 
slander. ‘‘Calumniated by apostates.” Macaulay. 

Syn.—To asperse; slander; defame; vilify; detract 
from; accuse falsely ; traduce; belie; bespatter; blacken ; 
backbite; libel; lampoon. See ASPERSE. 

€a-liim/ni-ate, v.i. To propagate evil reports with 
a design to injure the reputation of another; to make 
purposely false charges of crime or offense. 
€a-liim/ni-a/tion, n. False accusation of a crime 
or offense, or a malicious and false representation of 
the words or actions of another, with a view to in- 
jure his good name. ‘ The calumniation of her 
principal counselors.” Bacon. 
€a-litm/ni-a/tor, n. [Lat.] One who slanders ; one 
who falsely and knowingly accuses another of a 
crime or offense, or maliciously propagates false ac- 
cusations or reports. 
A wicked thing is a calumniator. Brougham. 

Syn.—Slanderer; defamer; backbiter; libeler; de- 
tractor; lampooner. 

€a-liim/ni-a-to-ry (50),a@, Slanderous. 

€a-liim/ni-otis, a. [Lat. calwmniosus.] Bearing 
or implying calumny; injurious to reputation; slan- 
derous. ‘‘Calumnious misstatements.” Motley. 

€a-liim’/ni-otis-ly, adv. In a way to injure by 
slander; slanderously. 

€a-lim/ni-otis-ness,, The quality of being ca- 
lumnious; slander; defamation. 

The bitterness of my style was plainness, not calumnious- 
ness. — Lp. Morton. 

€allum-ny, . [Lat. calumnia, from calumniari, 
N. Fr. calomnie, O. Fr. calompnie, Pr. calumpnia, 
It. calumnia.] The false accusation of a crime or 
offense, knowingly or maliciously made or reported, 
to the injury of another; false representation of 
facts reproachful to another, made by design, and 
with knowledge of its falsehood; slander; detrac- 
tion. ‘‘Infamous calumnies.” Motley. 

Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not 
escape calumny. hak. 

€alvary,n. [Fr. calvaire, m., It., Sp., & Pg. cal- 
vario, Catalan calvari, Pr. calvaria, from Lat. calva- 
rium, calvaria, skull, from calva, the scalp without 
hair, calvus, bald. Cf. CALLOW.] 

1. A place of skulls; particularly the place where 
Christ was crucified, on a small hill west of Jeru- 
salem, 

2. (Rom. Cath. Countries.) A kind of chapel, of- 
ten on a hill, wherein are represented the mysteries 
of Christ’s passion and death. Eines. 

3. (Her.) A cross, set upon steps, resembling the 
cross on which our Savior was crucified ;— more 

roperly called cross calvary. 

€iilve (kiiv), v.i. [From calf, A-8, calfian, cealjfian, 
Ger. kalben.] 

1. To bring forth a calf, 

2. To bring forth young; to produce offspring, 
[Rare.] 





Caltrop. 


The grassy clods now calved. Milton. 


€al/ver, n. The fat of fish. [Obs.] 
€al/ver, v.i. [Applied to salmon or sturgeon, which 
is fresh, and bears the knife without breaking, the 
fish showing its calver or fat, which no fish will do 
unless it be perfectly fresh.] To shrink by cutting, 
and not fall to pieces. [Obs.] 
€al/ver, v.t. To prepare fish by a delicate method 
not perfectly understood now, but formerly much 
used; it can be done only when they are fresh and 
firm; to crimp. [Obs.] ‘‘ For a change leave cal- 
vered salmon and eat sprats.” Massinger. 
Calvered salmon, salmon prepared by calvering; it now 
means, in the fish trade, only crimped salmon. Nares. 


CAMAIEU 


€iilves’-snout, n. 
Antirrhinum, 
€alville’,n. (Fr. calville, m., from Lat. calvus, 
bald, with a smooth skin.] A sort of apple. 
€al/vin-ism, n. [Fr. Calvinisme.] The theological 
tenets or doctrines of John Calvin and his followers. 
o2 The distinguishing doctrines of this system, usually 
termed the jive points of Calvinism, are, original sin or 
total depravity, election or predestination, particular re- 
demption, effectual calling, and perseverance of the saints. 
€al/vin-ist, n. [Fr. Calviniste.] A follower of Cal- 
vin; one who embraces the theological doctrines of 
Calvin. 
€al/vin-ist/ie, a. 
Cal/vin-ist/ie-al, 
€ul/vin-ize, v. t. 
Ciilw/ish (kiv/ish), a. 


(Bot.) A plant, snap-dragon, 


Pertaining to Calvin, or to 
his opinions in theology. 
To convert to Calvinism, 
[From calf.] Like a calf. 
Sheldon. 
al vi-ty, n. [Fr. calvitie, Lat. calvities, from cal- 
vus, bald.} Absence of hair, particularly at the 
top or hind part of the head. Dunglison. 
€alx, n.; Eng. pl. eALX/ES; Lat. pl. €AL/ CRS. [Lat. 
caix, limestone, A-8. calc, ceale, allied to Gr. xadtz, 
-ixos, small stone, gravel. See CHALK.] (Chem.) 
The substance of a metal or mineral which remains 
after being subjected to calcination or combustion 
by heat, and which is, or may be, reduced to a fine 
powder. 
(> Metallic calxes are now called oxides. 


€a-lye¢/itorm,a, (Bot.) Having the form or po- 
sition of a calyx. 

€a-ly¢/i-mal ) (Synop., §180), a. Pertaining to a 

€al/y-cine calyx; situated onacalyx. Gray. 

€ally-ele (kal/i-kl), n. [Lat. calyculus, diminutive 
of calyx. See CALYx.] 

1. (Bot.) (a.) A row of small leaflets, at the 
base of the calyx, on the outside. (b.) The outer 
proper covering or crown of the seed adhering to 
it, to facilitate its dispersion. 

2. (Zodl.) One of the small cup-like prominences, 
containing each a polyp-cell, R yd 
covering the surface of many | 
corals. Dana. 

€al/y-eled (-i-kld), a. (Bot.) 
Furnished with bracts resem- \ Y 
bling a calyx; calyculate. \G 
€a-lye/ti-late, a. (Bot.) : 
€a-l¥e/i-la/ted, $ | Having wy 
aset of bracts resembling a \ 
calyx. Loudon, uM, 
€al’y-on, n. Flint or pebble- Calyculate. 
stone, used in building walls, &ce. Halliwell. 
€a-l¥p/tra, n. [Lat. calyptra, caliptra, a 
covering for the head, Gr. ckad\imrpa, from 
kadinrety, to cover, conceal.] (Bot.) A 
little hood or vail, resembling an extin- 
guisher in form and position, covering 
each of the small flask-like bodies which 
comprise the fertile flowers of mosses. 
Gray. 
€a-lyp/tri-form, a. [Lat. calypira and 
forma, form, See supra.| Having the form / 
of a calyptra, or extinguisher. Loudon, Calyptra. 
€a/lyx (Synop., §180),n.; Eng. pl. €A/LYX-ES; Lat. 
pl. €AL/¥-CES, [Lat. calyx, the cup or 
calyx of a flower, the shell of fruits and 
animals, Gr. caAvz, from kadimrew, to 
cover, conceal. | 

1. (Bot.) The outer covering, or leaf- 
like envelope of a flower. Gray. 

2. (Anat.) A small, cup-like membra- 
nous canal, several of which surround 
the papille of the kidney. Dunglison. 

€al-zoons/, n. pl. [O. Fr. calgons, N. 
Fr. calegon, calegons, It. calzoni, Sp. 
calzones, augmentative of It. calzo, cal- 
za, Sp. calza, Pr. caussa, Fr. chausse, 
stocking, hose, from Lat. calceus, shoe, from cala, 
heel.] Drawers. [0bs.] Sir T, Herbert. 

€am, 7. ae cam, 
crooked, bent, a 
bend, Ir. & Gael. 
cam, crooked, Q) 
bent. ] 

1. (Mach.) A 
projecting part || /C 
of a wheel or S 
other movin 
piece, so shape 
as to give an al- 
ternating or va- 
riable motion of any desired velocity, extent, or 
direction, to another piece pressing against it, by 
sliding or rolling contact. Itis much used in ma- 
chines involving complicated and irregular move- 
ments, as in the sewing-machine, pin-machine, &c. 

2. A ridge or mound of earth. [Prov. Lng.] 

Wright. 
€a-miailieti (ka-ma/ydo), n. [Fr. camaieu, camayeu, 
O. Fr. camaheu, LL. Lat. camahutus, camahotus, 
equivalent to cammeus altus; hutus, hotus, equiv- 
alent to Fr. haut, Lat. altus; It. cammeo, cameo, 
Fr. camée, L. Lat. cammeus, cameus, from a hy- 
pothetical Lat. camma, cama, for gemma, gem, 
jewel, Fr. gemme, O. Fr. gemme and game. | 

1. A stone, as an onyx, engraved in relief, See 

CAMEO. 









cc, calyx. 





Cams. 


a, cam-wheel; b, heart-cam; 
e, cam-ring bag. 
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CAMAITE 


2. (Fine Arts.) A painting in a single color, the 
effect of a variety of colors being produced by light 
and shade, by expression, &c.; monochrome. Himes. 

€a-mail’, n. [It. camaglio.] 1. A capuchin or short 
cloak, sometimes made of fur. 

2. (Ancient Armor.) A guard for the throat made 
of chain-mail coming down from the helmet. 

€a/maritWla (kama-ril/ya), n. [Sp. camarilla, 
small room. | 
ee The private room or audience chamber of the 
<ing. 

2. A band or company of secret counselors; a 
secret cabinet; a clique. Wright. 

€am/ber,n. [Fr. cambrer, to vault, to bend, Lat. 
camerare, to vault or arch over, from camera, vault, 
arch. See CHAMBER.] (A7ch.) An arch or con- 
vexity on the top of a beam, or of an aperture, as a 
window. Gwilt. 
€im/bered (kim/berd), a. Having an upward con- 


vexity or arching. Totten. 
Cim/ber-ing, a. Having a convexity upward; 
arching; as, a cambering deck. Weale. 


€im/bi-al, a. [L. Lat. cambialis, from cambiare, 
Lat. cambire, to exchange.] Belonging to exchan- 
ges in commerce. 

€im/bist, n. [Fr. cambiste, It. & Sp. cambista, from 
Lat. cambire, to exchange.] A banker; one who 
deals in exchange, or is skilled in the science. 

€im/bist-ry, 2. The science of exchange, weights, 
measures, &c. 

€im/bi-tim, n. [Fr. & N. Lat. cambium.] 

1. (Bot.) A viscid secretion which intervenes be- 
tween the last formed layers of wood and bark, It 
was formerly regarded as mere glutinous sap, but 
is now held to be a mass of young cells filled with 
protoplasma, or formative matter, the inner part 
going to form new wood, and the outer new bark. 

2. (Med.) A fancied nutritive juice, formerly sup- 
posed to originate in the blood, to repair losses of 
the system, and to promote its increase, Dunglison, 

€am/blet, n. See CAMLET. 

€am-boge’,n. See GAMBOGE. 

€am-boose’, n. (Naut.) A ship’s cook-room or 
kitchen. See CABOOSE. 

€im/bra-sine, 7. <A species of fine linen made in 
Egypt, and so named from resembling cambric. 

€im/brel, n. A crooked piece of wood, or iron, to 
hang meat on. See GAMBREL. Wright. 

Caim/bri-an, ad. (Geog.) Pertaining to Cambria, or 
Wales. 

Cambrian system (Geol.), the lowest subdivision of the 
rocks of the Silurian or Molluscan age;— sometimes de- 
scribed as inferior to the Silurian, as found in Cambria or 
Wales. Dana. 

€am/bri-an, nn. (Geog.) An inhabitant or a native 
of Cambria, or Wales; a Welshman, 

€am/brie,n. [O. Eng. camerike, Fr. toile de Cam- 
brai, cambrésine, from Cambray in Flanders, where 
it was first made. Fr. Cambrai, Ger. Cameric, Lat, 
Camaracum. | 

1. A fine, thin, and white fabric of flax or linen. 

2. A fabric made, in imitation of linen cambric, 
of fine, hard-spun cotton yarn, of various colors. 

€im/bro-Brit/on, n. A Welshman. 
€ame, imp. of come. See COME, 
Came, n. [Cf. Scot. came, caim, comb, and O. Eng. 


camet, silver.] A slender rod of cast lead, of which 
glaziers make their turned lead for receiving the 
Gwilt. 


glass of casements. 
€aim/el, n. ([A-S. 
camell, O. Fr. camel, 
chamel, cameau, N. 
Fr. chameau, Pr. 
camel, Catalan ca- 
mell, Sp. camello, 
Pg. camelo, It. cam- 
mello, Lat. cumelus, 
Gr. Kdapndos, Heb. 
gamal, Ay. gamnal, 
jamal, jemel. 

1. (Zodl.) A large 
quadruped of the 
ruminant (or ecud- 
chewing) order, 
used in Asia and Africa for carrying burdens and 
for riding. It is without horns; the hoofs are small 
and situated at the extremities of the toes, and the 
weight of the animal is made to rest on a callous 
sole behind it. The dromedary (C. dromedarius), 
or Arabian camel, has one bunch on the back, while 
the Bactrian camel (C. Bactrianus) has two. The 
llama, alpaca, and vicuna of South America, belong 
to arelated genus. 

2. (Nawt.) A contrivance for lifting ships over 
shoals or bars. It consists of large boxes or half- 
ships, rendered air-tight, which are arranged on 
each side of the ship to be lifted, and then filled 
with water so that they sink to a suitable depth. 
The necessary connections with the ship being 
made, the water is pumped out from the camels, and 
they rise by their buoyancy, lifting the ship with 
them. Buchanan. 

€im/el-backed (-bikt), @ Having a back like a 
camel; humpbacked. fuller. 

€a-mé@/le-on, n. See CHAMELEON. 

€amil'li-a, n. (From the name of the Jesuit 
Camelli, who is said to have brought it from the 
East.] (Bot.) A genus of beautiful plants, of which 
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the species Japonica is most cultivated for orna- 
mental purposes. Loudon. 
€a-mél/o-pard, or €am/el-o-piird 
(Synop., § 130), . [Fr. camélopard, 
Pr. camelopart, It. cammello-pardo, 
cammello-pardalo, L. Lat. camelopar- 
dus, Lat. camelopardalus, camelopar- 
dalis, Gr. kapndorapdadrs, from Kapun- 
os, a camel, and rdpdadts, pard, 
leopard; so named because he has 
a neck and head like a 
camel, and is spotted like 
apard.] (Z06l.) A quad- 
ruped of the ruminant 
(or cud-chewing) order, 
inhabiting the deserts of 
Africa, called also giraffe 
(Camelopardalis girafa), 
remarkable for its long 
neck, its short body hay- 
ing the back very much aol 
inclined downward, and Camelopard. 
short, conical horns. It is the tallest of animals, 
its head being often eighteen feet above the ground, 
it feeds on the leaves and tender branches of trees. 
€ame/lot (kim/lot), 2. 1, The cloth usually called 
camlet, See CAMLET. 
F 2. (pron. kim/e-lot.) A town where King Arthur 
is supposed to have held his court. ‘ Many tow- 
ered Camelot.” Tennyson. 
€am/e-o0, n.; pl. €AM/E-Og. [It. cameo, cammeo. 
See CAMAIEU.] A precious stone carved in relief. 
ta" Originally the onyx, and afterward the agate, 
were used for this purpose. In the true cameo, a stone 
is used having two layers (and sometimes more) of dif- 
ferent colors; and the art consists in so cutting as to 
appropriate these different colors to different parts or 
elevations of the work. Shells are also used for cheaper 
work of the same kind. Elmes. 


€am/e-ra,n. [Lat.] 1. (Arch.) An arched or vaulted 
roof, covering, or ceiling, formed of bands or beams 
of wood, over which a coating of lath and plaster 
is put. Weale. 
2. The form of the camera obscura used by pho- 
tographers. 
€ame/rade, n. [O. Eng. camarade, camerard, 
Fr. camarade, Ger. camerad. See COMRADE.] 
One who lodges or resides in the same apartment. 
See COMRADE. [Obs.] 
€am/e-ra-lis/tie, a. [See infra.] Pertaining to 
finance and public revenue. . 
€am/e-ra-lis/ties, n. sing. (Fr. caméralistique, Ger. 
cameralistik, from cameralist, N. Lat. cameralista, 
financier, from Lat. camera, vault, arch, L. Lat. 
chamber, conclave, treasury.] The science of fi- 
nance or public revenue, comprehending the means 
of raising and disposing of it. Grimké. 
Camera Livl’ci-da@, [Lit., lucid chamber, from 
Lat. camera, chamber, and lucidus, lucid, light.] 
( Opt.) An instrument which by means of a prism of a 
peculiar form, or arrangement of mirrors, gives by re- 
flection a picture which 
may be thrown down on 
paper or canvas so as to 
be conveniently traced. 
Camera Ob-seiw ra, 
[Lit., dark chamber.]} 
(Optics.) Anapparatus 
in which the images of 
external objects, re- 
ceived through a double 
convex glass, are thrown 
on a white surface placed on the focus of the glass 
within a darkened chamber, 
or box. The box form (see 
fig. above) is used in taking 
pictures by photography, 
and is commonly called, sim- 
ply, the camera. 
€am/e-rate, v. t. [imp. & 
Dp. p. CAMERATED; p. pr. & 
vb, nN. CAMERATING.] [Lat. 
camerare.] (Arch.) To build 
in the form of a vault; to ceil. 
€im/e-ri/ted, p.a. [Lat. cameratus, from camera. ] 
1. (4rch.) Having the form of an arch or vault; 
as, a camerated root. Weale. 
2. (Conch.) Chambered or divided by transverse 
partitions into a series of chambers. 
€im/e-ra/tion, n. [Lat. cameratio.] (Arch.) The 
forming of an arch; vaulting. ‘‘The strongest 
manner of cameration.” Evelyn. 
€im/e-rd/ni-an, n. One of the followers of Rich- 
ard Cameron, in Scotland, who refused to accept 
the indulgence granted to the Presbyterian clergy 
in the persecuting times of Charles IT., lest, by so 
doing, they should be understood to recognize his 
ecclesiastical authority. 
€a'mi-on, n. [Fr.] (Mil.) A kind of dray or 
wagon used for the transportation of cannon. Crabb, 
€iim/is, n. [See CHEMISE.] A thin dress ; — also 
written camus. [Obs.] ‘Allin camis light of pur- 
ple silk.” Spenser. 
€im/i-sade’ ) (Synop., § 180), n._ [Fr. camisade, 
Chin ande | from O. Fr. camise, shirt. See 
supra.| [Obs.] (Mil.) (a.) A shirt worn by sol- 
diers over their uniform, in order to be able to ree- 
ognize one another in the darkness, in a night 

























CAMPANED 


attack. (b.) An attack by surprise at night, or at 
break of day, when the enemy is supposed to be in 
bed, by soldiers wearing the camisado, ‘‘ Give them 
a camisado in the night season.” Holinshed. 
€im/i-sa/ted, a Dressed with a shirt outward. 
€im/let, n. [Sometimes written camelot ; Fr. came- 
lot, Sp. camelote, chamelote, It. cambelotto, ciam- 
bellotio, O. It. camelotto, from Lat. camelus, Eng. 
camel; Gr. xaunwrh (sc. dopa), a camel's skin, or 
garment of camel’s skin. See CAMEL.) A stuff 
originally made of camel’s hair, now frequently of 
hair and silk, or of wool and thread. ‘* Whether 
your Brussels camlet will resist Irish rain.” Temple. 
€am/let-ed, a. Wavy or undulating like camlet; 
veined. Herbert. 
€aim/mas, n. (Bot.) An esculent plant (Camassia 
esculenta) of north-western America, the bulbs of 
which are collected and eaten by the natives: when 
baked they resemble baked pears, and are of an 
agreeably sweetish taste. [Written also camas and 
quamash. } Loudon. 
€am/mock, n. [A-S. cammoc, cammuc, cammec, 
commuc.| (Bot.) A plant having long, hard, crooked 
roots, the Ononis spinosa;—called also rest-har- 
row, ‘ Nares. 
€im/o-mile, n. [L. Lat. camomilla, corrupted 
from Gr. xapai-pnAov, strictly earth-apple, so called 
from the smell of its flower.] (Bot.) A plant of 
different species of the genus Anthemis. The com- 
mon variety, A. nobilis, is used as a popular reme- 
dy. Its flowers have a strong and fragrant smell, 
and a bitter, aromatic taste: they are considered to 
be tonic, carminative, and slightly anodyne. 
Camoeowihlet (kiimoo/fla), n. ([Fr.] (Mil.) A 
small mine containing about ten pounds of powder, 
sufficient to compress the earth all around it with- 
out disturbing the surface of the ground. It is 
sometimes formed in the wall or side of an enemy’s 
gallery, to blow in the earth and cut off the retreat 
of the miner. 
€a’motis, (a. [Fr. camus (equivalent to camard), 
€a-moys’, flatnosed, Pr. camus, gamus, silly, 
foolish, camusat, flat-nosed, It. camuso, camoscio, 
flat-nosed, from Celtic cam, crooked, bent, and the 
Celtic suffix ws; allied to Lat. camus, camurus, 
crooked, and perhaps also to Lat. simus, Gr. ctpés, 
flat-nosed. Cf. Ir. & Gael. cam-us, bay, creek, i. e., 
a bent, crooked place.] Flat; depressed ;—said 
only of the nose. [Obs TOWNE. 
€a/motised (ka/must), a. [From camous.] De- 
‘ 


pressed; crooked. [Obs.] Though 7 nose be 
camoused.” . Jonson. 
€a/motis-ly, adv. Awry. [0bs.] Skelton. 
€aimp, n. [Fr., Pr.. & A-S. camp, It., 8p., & Pg. 


campo, from Lat. campus, plain, field. ] 

1. The ground or spot on which tents, huts, &c. 
are erected for shelter, as of an army.of lumber- 
men, &e. Shak. 

2. A collection of tents, huts, &c., for shelter, 
commonly arranged in an orderly manner, 

In forming a camp in the neighborhood of Boston. W. Irving. 

3. The whole company or body of persons en- 
camped in the same spot, as of soldiers, of survey- 
ors, of lumbermen, &c. : 

The camp broke up with the confusion of a flight. Jfacaulay. 

4. (Agric.) A mound of earth in which potatoes 
and other vegetables are stored for protection 
against frost; — called also burrow and pie. 

5. An ancient game at ball practiced in some 
parts of England. Halliwell. 

€amp, v. t. [imp. & p.p. CAMPED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


CAMPING.] To afford rest or lodging for, as an 
army, or travelers. ‘The capacity to camp this 
host.” Shak. 


€amp, v.i. 1. To rest or lodge; to pitch tents, &e. ; 
toencamp. See ENCAMP. 
They camped out at night, under the stars. W. Irving. 

2. To play at ball. [Prov. Eng.) . Tusser. 

€am-pag/nol, n. [Fr. campagnol, from campagne, 
field ; It. campagnuolo.] (4o0l.) A species of 
mouse (Arvicola arvalis or agrestis), called also 
meadow-mouse, which, though small, commits great 
destruction in fields, gardens, and woods, by feeding 
on roots and seeds. Baird, 

€am-piign’ (kam-pan’), n. [O. Fr. campaigne, 
champaigne, campagne, N. Fr. campagne, It. cam- 
pagna, Sp. campana, from Lat. Campania, a name 
given by the Romans to the country about Naples, 
from its being plane and level (campestris). ] 

1. An open field; alarge, open plain; an exten- 
sive tract of ground without considerable hills. 
See CHAMPAIGN. Garth. 

2. (Mil.) The time that an army keeps the field, 
either in action, marches, or in camp. _‘‘ Many 
sharp campaigns.” _ Macaulay. 

€am-paign’,v.i. To serve in a campaign. 
€am-paign/er, n. One who has served in an army 
several campaigns; an old soldier; a veteran, 
€am-pa/na, n. [From L. Lat. campana, bell, Pr., 
Catalan, Sp., & It. also campana, from the shape of 
its flowers; in German it is called die kiichenschelle, 
das waldglécklein, from the same reason. See CAM- 
PANILE. 
1. (Eccl.) A bell for or of a church, 
2. (Bot.) The pasque-flower. ‘ 
€am-paned’, a. (Her.) Furnished with, or 
ing campanes, or bells. 


Drayton. 
ear- 
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CAMPANES 


. €im/phire, 2. 


€am-panes’, n. pl. [It. campana, a bell.] (Her.) 


Bells. _[Rare.]} 
Campa ni-d, n. : 
1. Open country. Temple. 
2. (Bot.) A genus of herbaceous plants having a 
bell-formed corolla, whence the name: the flowers 
are large and showy. Loudon. 
€am-pan/i-form, a. [Fr. campaniforme, from 
Lat. campana, bell, and Lat. forma, form.) (Bot.) 
__In the shape of a bell. 
Campanile (kim-pano/la), n. [L. Lat. & It. 
campanile, bell-tower, steeple, from campana, bell, 
from Campania, in Italy, where bells were first used 
in divine service.] (Arch.) A tower for the recep- 
tion of bells, usually separated from the church. 
Many of the campaniles of Italy are lofty and magnificent 
structures. Swift. 
€am/pa-nil/i-form, a. pe campanilla, a small 
bell, and forma, shape.] Uaving the form of a bell; 
campaniform, 
€am/pandsVo-gist, n. [See infra.] One skilled 
in ringing bells; a bell-ringer. 
€am/pa-nbVo-gy, n. [From L. Lat. campana, 
bell, and Gr. Adyos, discourse.] The art of ringing 
bells, or a treatise on the art. 
Can-panit-la,n. [From L. 
Lat. campaniula, a little bell, 
diminutive of campana, bdell.] 
(Bot.) <A large genus of plants 
bearing bell-shaped flowers, 
often of great beauty ;— also 
ealled bell-flower. Loudon. 
_€am-pain/i-late (45), a. [N. 
Lat. campanulatus. See supra. ]} 
(Bot.) In the form of a bell; 
bell-shaped. 
€imp/-béd/stéad (-béd/sted), n. A bedstead made 
to fold up within a narrow space, as used in war; 
a trestle bedstead. 
€amp/bell-ite (kim/elit, or kim/bel-it),m. [From 
the Rey. Alex. Campbell, of Virginia.] (Zccl. Hist.) 
One of a sect of Baptists who consider all other 
Christians as having departed from the simplicity of 
the gospel through their formularies and books of 
discipline. There has been much dispute as to their 
distinctive sentiments, and probably no small dif- 
ference of opinion between different individuals 
who have borne the name. Hayward, 
€amp/-boy, 7. A boy that serves in a camp. 
€amp/-céil/ing, n. 
often used in attics or garrets, in which the side- 
walls are inclined inward at the top to meet the 
plane surface of the upper ceiling. 
€am-péach/y-wood, 7. [From the Bay of Cam- 
peachy, in Mexico.] Logwood. 
€am-pés/tral, a. [From Lat. campester, cam- 
€am-pés/tri-an,} pestris, from campus, field.] 
Pertaining to an open field; growing in a field, or 
open ground, Mortimer. 
€amp/-fight, n. (0. Eng. Law.) A legal combat 
between two persons for the purpose of deciding a 
case in controversy; the trial of a case by a duel. 
€aim/’phéne, n. [A contraction of camphogen.] 
(Chem.) Pure oil of turpentine, a compound of 
eight parts of hydrogen, and ten of carbon. It is 
used for burning in lamps, and is the common sol- 
vent in varnishes. [Sometimes written camphine. ] 
An old mode of spelling cam- 


[See CAMPAIGN. ] 





Campanulate. 


phor. 

C€aim/pho-gen, 7. [From N. Lat. cwamphora, and 
Gr. yévety, yetvecdat, to bring forth, because formed 
by combination.] (Chem.) A product of the dis- 
tillation of common camphor with dry phosphoric 
acid. It is a hydro-carbon, consisting of twenty 
parts of carbon, and fourteen of hydrogen ; — called 
also camphene. Gregory. 

€am/phor, 7. [N. Lat. camphora, caphura, Fr. 
camphre, It. & L. Lat. canfora, O. It. cafura, Sp. 
canfor, canfora, alcanfor, Pg. canfora, alcanfor, 
Ger. kampfer, Gr. kapovpa, xaprtov, from Ar. & Per. 
kafrt, Hind. kapura, Malay. kapar, Skr. karpiira.) 
A solid, concrete juice, from different species of the 
genus Camphora, of the Lawrus family, especially 
from C. officinarum (the Laurus camphora of Lin- 
neeus); it is whitish, translucent, somewhat unct- 
uous to the touch, very volatile, and its odor strong 
and fragrant. It is narcotic, diaphoretic, and seda- 
tive in properties. Thisis the ordinary camphor 
of the shops. Another kind of camphor is pro- 
duced from a tree (Dryobalanops camphora), grow- 
ing in Sumatra, Borneo, and the Malayan peninsula, 
and is commonly known as Malay camphor. It is 
secreted naturally in crystalline masses, and lodged 
in cavities in the wood, and is in great request 
among the Chinese. Baird. 

€am/phor, v.f. To impregnate or wash with cam- 
phor; to camphorate. [| Rare.] Tatler. 
€am/pho-ra/ceotis, a, Of the nature of camphor; 
artaking of camphor. Dunglison. 

See Bnor.ate, v. t. To impregnate with cam- 

or. 

€am/phor-ate (45), ”. [Fr. camphorate.] (Chem.) 
A salt formed by the combination of camphoric 
acid with a base. 

€am/phor-ate, a. Pertaining to camphor, or im- 
pregnated with it. ‘‘Camphorate liquors.” Boyle. 

€am/phor-a/ted, a. Impregnated with camphor. 
“A camphorated draught.” Dunglison. 





(Arch.) A kind of ceiling |. 
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€am-phir’ie, a. (Fr. camphorique.] Pertaining 

to camphor, or partaking of its qualities, 
Camphoric acid, a crystallized acid, produced by long 

Oh or repeated distillation of camphor with nitric 
acid. 

€am/phor-oil, n. <A fragrant, limpid oil, obtained 
from the Dryobalanops aromatica, or camphora. 
It is regarded as camphor not yet concreted. 

€am/phor-tree, 7. The tree from which camphor 
is obtained (Camphora offictnarum, or Laurus cam- 
phora of Linneus). It is a tree with lax, smooth 
branches, and bright green leaves, found in the warm 
parts of the world. The camphor is obtained by 
cutting the wood into chips, and boiling them. Baird. 

€amp/ing,n. <A game at ball. [Prov. Eng.] 

€am/pi-on, 7. [Probably from Lat. campus, ficld.] 
(Bot.) A plant (Cucubalus baccifera) bearing 
poisonous berries. 

Rose-campion (Agrostemma coronaria), a handsome 

garden flower. Loudon. 


€amp/-meet/ing, n. A religious meeting, held 
chiefly by Methodists, in some retired spot, where 
they encamp for continuous devotion during some 


days. Wright. 
€amp/-stool, n. <A seat or stool with cross-legs to 
fold up. Charlesworth. 


€amp/-vin/e-gar, n. A mixture of vinegar with 
Cayenne pepper, soy, walnut-catchup, anchovies, 
and garlic. 

€am/py-lo-spérm/otis, a. [Gr. capi dos, curved, 
and créppa, seed.] (Bot.) Having the edges of the 
seeds so curved inward as to forma groove, as in 
the fruits of some umbelliferous plants, as sweet 
cicely. Gray. 

€am/py-l6t/ro-potis, a. [Gr. cayridos, curved, 
and rpéry, a turning around.] (Bot.) Having the 
ovules and seeds so curved, or bent down upon 
themselves, that they are brought round close to the 


base. Gray. 
€am/us,)n. [See Camis.] A thin dress. ‘Allin 
€am/is, a silken camus, lily white.” Spenser. 


€am/-wheel, n. (Mach.) A wheel, or a part of a 
wheel, of irregular outline, employed to produce a 
variable or alternating motion in machinery. See 
CAM. Francis. 

€aim/-wood (27), ». [Perhaps an abbreviation of 
Campeachy-wood, q. v.| A hard red dye-wood, of ex- 
cellent quality and a fine, close grain, the produce of 
the Baphia nitida, a native of Sierra Leone. It is 
used by turners. 

€an,v. Began;—used rarely for gan, began, in old 
poetry. 

With gentle words he can her fairly greet. Spenser. 

€an,n. [A-S. canne, D. kan, O. H. Ger. & Sw. 
kanna, N. H. Ger. kanne, from Lat. canna, reed, a 
small vessel, Gr. xdvva, or kdvvn, reed, and any 
thing made from it.] A cup or vessel for liquors, 
in modern times made of metal. ‘Relish a can of 
wine well.” Beau. § Fl. 
€an,v.i. [imp.couLtp.] [A-S. cunnan, pres. tense 
tw cann or can, thu canst or cunne, he can or cann, 
pl. cunnon, imp. tc ciidhe, thu caidhest, he ciidhe, pl. 
cidhon, pret. ctiidh, gectidh, O. Sax. cunnan, Goth. 
kunnan, Icel. kunna, pres. kann, Sw. kunna, Dan, 
kunne, O. Fries. kanna, O. H. Ger. kunnan, M. H. 
Ger. kunnen, kiinnen, N. H. Ger. koénnen, D. kun- 
nen, to know, and to be able. Cf. CunniInG.] To 
be able; to have power, either physical or moral. 
It is an auxiliary verb which modifies the meaning 
of another. Also to have knowledge or skill. [Obs.] 

Syn.—Can Bot, CAN nor BUT. It is an errox of many 
persons to use the former of these phrases where the 
sense requires the latter. If we say, ‘‘I can but perish if 
I go,” ‘* but”? means only, and denotes that this is all or 
the worst that can happen. When the apostle Peter said, 
“We can not but speak of the things which we have 
seen and heard,” he referred to a moral constraint or 
necessity which rested upon him and his associates; and 
the meaning was, ‘* We can not (morally) do any thing 
except thus speak.” This idea of a moral necessity or 
constraint is of frequent occurrence, and is also ex- 
pressed in the phrase, ‘I can not help it.” Thus we say, 
“T can not but hope,” “I can not but believe,” ‘‘ I can not 
but think,” ‘I can not but remark,” &e., &e.; in all which 
cases it would be a gross error to use the phrase can but. 
It is an error, however, into which some of our writers 
frequently fall, who are otherwise distinguished for their 
accuracy. 

In history we can but study character in relation to events, 
to situations and circumstances, which disguise and encum- 
ber it; we are left to imagine, to infer, what certain people 
must have been, from the manner in which they have acted 
or suffered. Urs. Jameson. 

He could but write in peer doe as he read, and empty his 
commonplace as fast only as he filled it. W. Scott. 

Yet he could not but acknowledge to himself that there was 
something calculated to impress awe,...in the sudden ap- 
pearances and vanishings... of the masque. De (uincey. 

Tom felt that this was a rebuff for him, and could not but 
understand it as a left-handed hit at his employer. Dickens. 

€an,v.t. Toknow. [0Obs.] 

I can rimes of Robin Hood and Robin earl of Chester. 

Piers Plowman. 

€a/naan-ite, n. 1. A descendant of Canaan, the 

son of Ham, and grandson of Noah; or one inhab- 
iting the land of Canaan and adjoining districts. 

2. [From an Aramaic word signifying zeal.] A 
zealot. ‘‘Simon the Canaanite.” Matt. x. 4. 

{= This was the ‘Simon called Zelotes” (Luke vi. 


15), i. e., Simon the zealot. (itto. 











CANCEL 


€a/naarwit-ish, a. Of, or pertaining to, Canaan, 
Scattered portions of the Canaanitish nations escaped. 
F. Ir. Gotch, 
€an/a-da-balsam, 7. <A resin obtained from the 
American silver-fir, Simmonds. 
€an/a-da-ricge, n. (Bot.) A gramineous plant (Zi- 
zania aquatica) which abounds along the streams 
and ponds of North-western America; its seeds 
furnish support to fowls and the Indian tribes: 
called also wild rice. Loudon 
€anailte! (kanial/), n. [Fr. canaille, O. Fr. 
kienwille, chienaille, Sp. canalla, Pe. canalha, It. 
canaglia, properly and originally a pack of dogs, 
from Lat. canis, dog.] ‘The lowest class of people; 
the rabble; the vulgar. Burke. 
€an/a-kin, n. [Diminutive of can,q. v.] A little 
can or cup. Shak. 
€anal’, n. [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. canal, It. canale, 
from Lat. canalis, originally adj. from canna, reed, 
pipe. See CAN, CANE, CHANNEL, and KENNEL. ] 

1. An artificial water-course, particularly one 
constructed for the passage of boats or vessels. 

2. (Anat.) A duct in the body for the passage of 
liquids or solids; a channel leading to or from cer- 
tain organs; as, the alimentary canal. _Dunglison. 

€a-nal/-boat, n. A boat used on canals. 
€an/al-eG6al, n. See CANNEL-COAL. 
€an/a-lie/ii-late, a. ere canaliculatus, chan- 
€an/a-lie/i-la/ted, neled, from canaliculus, a 
small channel or pipe, diminutive of canalis. See 
CANAL.] Having a channel or groove. Loudon. 
€a-nil/i-za/tion, n. Construction of canals. [2.] 
€anard (ka-nir’, or ka-niird’/), n. [Fr. canard, a 
duck.] An extravagant and ridiculous fabrication. 

Qt" A French writer, in ridicule of the extravagant 
stories of the day, set afloat an absurd story in regard 
to the extraordinary voracity of ducks, alleging that 
twenty having been placed together, one of them was 
killed and cut into small pieces, feathers ;ind all, and 
thrown to the other nineteen, who immediate ly swallowed 
it. The same thing was repeated with the same result, 
until at length but one remained, this one having devoured 
the other nineteen in a very brief time. The story was 
circulated in nearly all the journals of Europe, and after 
having been forgotten for several years, was revived with 
some additions in America. Hence, fabrications of this 
kind were called canards. 

€aniry, a. [Fr. Canarie, Lat. Canaria insula, 
one of the /nsul@ Fortunate in the Atlantic Ocean, 
so called from its large dogs, from canis, dog.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, the Canary Islands; as, 
canary wine; canary-birds, 

2. Of a yellowish color; as, canary-stone. 

€a-na/ry, n. 1. Wine made in the Canary Isles. 


“Thou lackest a cup of canary.” Shak. 
2. A quick and lively dance. [Obs.] 
Make you dance canary 
With sprightly fire and motion. Shek. 


€a-na/ry, v. 7. To perform the canary dance. [ Obs.] 
Jig off a tune at the tongue’s end, 
Canary to it with your feet. 
€a-na/ry-bird (18), n. 
(Ornith.) A small singing 
bird of the Finch family 
(Carduelis Canaria), native 
in the Canary Islands, from 
whence it was brought to 
Europein the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and made a house- , 
hold pet. It generally has 
a yellowish body, with the 
prime feathers of the wings 
and tail of a greenish hue; 
but in its wild state it is 
more frequently of a gray or 
brown color. It is some- 
times called canary-finch. Baird. 
€a-na/ry-grass, n. (Bot.) A grass of the genus 
Phalaris (P, Canariensis), producing the seed used 


Shak. 





Canary-bird. 


as food for canary-birds. Loudon, 
€a-na/ry-seed, n. The seed of the canary-grass, 
used as food for birds. Simmonds. 


€a-na/ry-=stone (20), n. (Min.) A yellow species 
of carnelian, named from resembling in color the 
plumage of the canary-bird. Simmonds. 

€a-na/ry-weod, n. <A close-grained wood (Lau- 
rus Indica), of a light orange color, from Brazil. 

€amnias/ter, n. [Sp. canasta, basket.] <A kind of 
tobacco. for smoking, made of the dried leaves, 
coarsely broken;—so called from the rush basket 
in which it was originally brought from South 


America, Johnston. 
€an/-buoy (bwooy, or bw6t), n. (Naut.) A large, 
floating buoy, in the form of a cone, Simmonds, 


€an/cel, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CANCELED, or CAN- 
CELLED; p. pr. & vb. n. CANCELING, or CANCEL- 
FING: [Fr. canceller, Pr. & Pg. cancellar, Sp. 
cancelar, It. cancellare, from Lat. cancellare, to 
make like a lattice, to strike or cross out, from can- 
cell, lattice, cross-bars, dim. of cancer, lattice. ] 

1. To inclose or surround, as with a railing, or 
with lattice-work. [Obs.] ‘A little obscure place 
canceled in with iron work is the pillar or stare at 
which... our Savior was scourged.” Evelyn. 

2. To cross and deface the lines of a writing; to 


blot out or obliterate. Blackstone, 
3. To annul, or destroy. 
‘The indentures were canceled. Thackeray. 
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CANCEL 


He was unwilling to cancel the interest created through 

former secret services, by being refractory on this occasion. 
W. Scott. 

4.. (Print.) To suppress and reprint, for the sake 
of substituting other matter; as, to cancel a page. 

Syn.—To blot out; obliterate; deface; erase; efface; 
expunge; annul; abolish; revoke; abrogate; repeal; de- 
stroy; do away; set aside. ; 

€an/cel, n. [See CHANCEL.] 1. An inclosure; a 
limit. [ Obs. 

A prison is but a retirement, and opportunity of serious 
thoughts, to a person whose spirit... desires no enlargement 
beyond the cancels of the body. Bp. Taylor. 

2. (Print.) (a.) The suppression and reprinting of 
a page or more of a work. (b.) The part thus altered. 

€an/cel-iér’, v. i. (falconry.) To turn in flight; — 
said of a hawk. 
He makes his stoop; but wanting breath, is forced 
To cancelier. Massinger. 
€in/celLiér’,)n. [Fr. chanceler, to waver.] (lal- 
€an/¢celler, conry.) The turn of a hawk upon 
the wing to recover herself, when she misses her 
aim in the stoop. Nares, 
The fierce and eager hawks, down thrilling from the skies, 
Make sundry canceliers ere they the fowl can reach. Drayton. 
’ €in/cel-la/re-an, a. Pertaining to a chancellor, or 
to his office; cancellareate. [Rare.] 
€an/¢el-1a/re-ate, a. Belonging toa chancellor.[7?.] 
€in/cellate, a. [Lat. cancellatus, p. p. of cancel- 
lare. See supra.|] (Bot.) Consisting of a network 
of veins, without intermediate parenchyma, as the 
leaves of certain plants; lattice-like. Loudon. 
€ain/¢el-la’ted, a. 1. Cross-barred; marked with 
cross lines. Grew. 

2. (Anaét.) Open or cellular, as some porous 

bones, owing to intersecting plates. Mantell. 
€an/cel-la/tion, n. [Fr. cancellation, Lat. cancel- 
latio.] 

1. The act of defacing by cross lines; a cancel- 
ing. Bouvier. 

2. (Math.) The operation of striking out common 

factors, as in both the dividend and divisor. 
Can/cel-lotis, a. (Anat.) Having an open or porous 
structure; cellular; as, the cancellous texture of 
bones. R. Owen. 
€an/cer, n. [Lat. cancer, crab, ulcer, a sign of the 
zodiac, allied to Gr. xapkivos; A-S. cancer, cancere, 
cancre, Fr. cancre. See CANKER. ] 
1. (Wat. Hist.) A decapodous animal, of the class 
Crustacea; the crab. See CRAB. 
2. (Astron.) One of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, somewhat re- 
sembling a crab in form, and de- 
noting the northern limit of the 
sun’s course in summer; hence, 
the sign of the summer solstice. 
3. (Med) A malignant growth, 
which, by its uninterrupted prog- 
ress, or its return after extirpa- 
tion, destroys life; especially, a 
livid, schirrous tumor, intersected 
by firm, whitish, divergent bands, 
usually terminating in an ulcer, attended with acute 
pain, and very rarely cured. It was so called, per- 
haps, from the great veins which surround it, com- 
pared by the ancients to the claws of a crab, 
Dunglison. 
Cancer-cell, a cell characterized by its large nucleus, 
bright nucleolus, and the irregular form of the cell itself; 
— found in many malignant tumors. 
€an/¢er-ate, v.t. [Lat. cancerare.] To grow into 
a cancer; to become canccrous. Boyle. 
Can/cer-a/tion, n. A growing cancerous, or into 
a cancer, 
Can’¢er-ite, n. 





[Lat. cancer, a crab.] (Paleon.) 
A petrified crab, Buchanan, 

€an/ger-otis, a. [Fr. cancéreuxv.] Like a cancer; 
having the qualities of a cancer; affected with 
eancer. 

€an/cer-otis-ly, adv. In the manner of a cancer. 

€an/cer-otis-ness,n. The state of being cancerous. 

Can/cri-form (82), a. [Fr. cancriforme, from Lat. 
cancer and forma, form. | 

1. Having the form of, or resembling, a crab. 

2. Like a cancer; cancerous. 

€an/erine, a. [From cancer, q. v.] 
qualities of a crab. 

€an/eroid, a. [From Lat. cancer, crab, and Gr. 
étdos, form. ] 

1. Resembling a crab; pertaining to the Can- 
croidea, one of the grand divis- 
ions of crabs. Dana. 

2. (Med.) Like cancer; as, can- 
croid tumors, 

€an/dela/brum, n.; Lat. pl. 
€AN DE-LA'BRA; Eng. pl, €AN/- 
DE-LA/BRUMS. [Lat. candela- 
brum, from. candela, candle; Fr. 
candelabre.] 

1. (Antig.) (a.) A tall candle- 
stick, often highly ornamented. 
(b.) A stand by which lamps were - 
supported, either standing on — 
broad disks, or pendent from 
branches. 

2. A branched, highly orna- 
menreg candlestick ; a chande- 
ier. 


Haying the 





“Can delabrum. 
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€an/dent, a. [Lat. candens, -entis, p. pr. of candcre, 
to be of a glittering whiteness.] Heated to white- 
ness; glowing with heat. ‘‘A candent vessel.” Boyle. 

€an/de-rés, 7. An East Indian resin, of a pellucid 
white color, from which small ornaments and toys 
are sometimes made. Simmonds. 

€an-dés/cen¢e, n. Same as INCANDESCENCE. 

€an/di-eant, a. [Lat. candicans, p. pr. of candi- 
care, to be whitish, from candere. See supra.] 
Growing white. [Obs.] Bailey. 

€an/did, a. [Fr. candide, Lat. candidus, from can- 
dere, to be of a glowing white.] 

1. White. [Obs.] 

The box receives all black; but poured from thence 
The stones came candid forth, the hue of innocence. Dryden. 

2. Free from undue bias; disposed to think and 
judge according to truth and justice, or without par- 
tiality or prejudice; fair; open; frank; ingenuous, 
“Candid and dispassionate men,” W. Irving. 

3. Fair; just; impartial; as, a candid view, or 
construction. 

Syn. — Fair; open; ingenuous; impartial; just; frank; 
artless ; unbiased ; equitable. —CANDID, FAIR, OPEN, 
FRANK, INGENUOUS. A man is fair when he puts things 
on a just or equitable footing; he is candid when he looks 
impartially on both sides of a subject, doing justice espe- 
cially to the motives and conduct of an opponent; he is 
open and frank when he declares his sentiments without 
reserve; he is tgenwous when he does this from a noble 
regard for truth. Jair dealing; candid investigation; an 
open temper; a frank disposition; an tngenuous answer 
or declaration. 

€ain/di-da-cy,n. The position of a candidate; can- 
didateship. 

€an/di-date, n,. [Lat. candidatus, clothed in white, 
a candidate for office, from candidus, glittering, 
white, because those who sought offices in Rome 
were obliged to be clothed in a white toga; Fr, 
candidat. | 

1. One who seeks or aspires to some office or 
privilege, or who offers himself for the same;— 
usually followed by for; as, a candidate for the 
oftice of sheriff; a candidate for baptism. 

2. One who is selected, or thought of, for an of- 
fice, or for preferment, by those who have power to 
elect or appoint. 

3. One who, by his services or actions, will or 
may justly obtain preferment or reward, or whose 
conduct tends to secure it; as, a candidate for praise. 

€in/di-date-ship, n. The state of being a candi- 
date; candidacy. 

€an/di-da-tiire (53), n. The state of one who offers 
himself, or is put forward, for office; candidateship, 

€an/did-ly, adv. Without trick or disguise; in- 
genuously; openly; frankly. 

€an/did-mess, mn. Openness of mind; frankness; 
fairness; ingenuousness, ‘The candidness of a 
man’s very principles.” South. 

€an/died (kin/did), p. a. [From candy.] 

1. Preserved with sugar, or incrusted with it; 
covered with crystals of sugar. 

2. Converted into sugar, through its gradual for- 
mation; as, candied preserves; candied raisins; 
candied honey. 

3. Covered or incrusted with that which resem- 
bles sugar, or which may be compared to sugar. 

€an/di-fy, v.t.orv.t. [Lat. candificare, from can- 
dere, to be white, and facere, to make.] To make 
or become white, or candied, [Rare.] 

€an/di-ot,n. (Geog.) An inhabitant of the island 
of Candia. 

€an/dite, n. (Min.) A variety of spinel, of a dark 
color, found at Candy, in Ceylon. Dana, 

€an/di-teer’, n. (Fort.) <A frame on which brush- 
wood and fagots are laid for the purpose of protect- 
ing workmen, Ogilvie. 

€an/dle,n. [A-S. candel, O. Fr. candelle, chandele, 
chandelle, chandoile, N. Fr. chandelle, Pr., Sp., & It. 
candela, from Lat. candela, a (white) light made of 
wax or tallow, from candere, to be white. ] 

1. A cylindrical body of tallow, wax, spermaceti, 
or similar substances, formed on a wick composed 
of linen or cotton threads, twisted loosely, used to 
furnish light. 


Out went the candle, and we were left darkling, Shak. 
How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. Shak. 
2. That which gives light; a luminary. 
By these blessed candles of the night. Shak. 


ELxcommunication by inch of candle, a form of excom- 
munication in which the offender is allowed time to re- 
pent only while a candle burns.— Sale by inch of can- 
dle, an auction in which persons are allowed to bid only 
till a small piece of candle burns out.— Rush candle, a 
candle made of the pith of certain rushes, peeled except 
on one side, and dipped in grease. 


€an/dile-bér/ry-tree, n.  (Dot.) A shrub (the 
Myrica cerifera, or wax-bearing myrtle), common 
in North America, from the berries of which a kind 
of wax or oilis procured, of which candles are made, 
S is also called bayberry-tree, or simply bay- 
erry. 

€an/dle-béomb (kin/dl-btim), m <A small glass 
bubble, filled with water, which, if placed in the 
wick of a candle, bursts by the expansion of the 
steam into which the water is converted, 

€an/dle-edal, n. See CANNEL-COAL. 

€an/dle-hold/er, n. A person who holds a can- 











CANEBRAKE 


dle; hence, one who assists another, but is other- 


wise not of importance. Shak. 
€an/dle-light (lit),x. 1. The light of a candle. 
“ Never went by candle-light to bed.” Dryden. 


2. The quantity of candles necessary to give light 
for a stated time. 
I shall find him coals and candle-light. Molineux. 


€ain/dle-mas, n. [Candle and mass, A-S. candel- 
me@sse.| A festival celebrated on the second day of 
February, in honor of the purification of the Virgin 
Mary ;— so called from the great number of lights 
used on that occasion. 
€an/dle-mine, n. A mass or mine of tallow or 
other fatty matter ; — a term applied by Shakespeare 
to Falstaff. ‘ 
€an/dle-stick, n. [Candle and stick; A-S. candel- 
sticca.| An instrument or utensil to hold a candle, 
made in different forms and of different materials ; 
originally, a stick or piece of wood. 
€an/dle-wiast/er, n. One who wastes or consumes 
candles by being up late, as for study or dissipation. 
“A book-worm, a candleavaster.” B. Jonson, - 
“ Drunk with candle-wasters.” Shak. 
€an/dock, n. [Probably from can and dock. Of. 
Ger. kannenkraut, horse-tail, marsh horse-tail, lit- 
erally can-weed.] A plant or weed that grows in 
rivers, Walton. 
€an/dor, n, ([Lat. candor, from candere, to be 
hil Soe Openness of heart; frankness; ingenuous- 
ness of mind; a disposition to treat subjects with 
fairness; freedom from prejudice or disguise; sin- 
cerity. 
Nor vont unquestioned integrity 
Shall e’er be sullied with one taint or spot 
That may take from your innocence and candor. Massinger. 


Attribute superior sagacity and candor to those who held 
that side of the question. hewell. 
€an/droy,m. (Mach.) A machine used in prepar- 
ing cotton cloths for printing. — Ogilvie, 
€an/dy,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CANDIED (kin/did); p, 
pr. &vb.n. CANDYING.] [From candy, 0., q. V.; Fr. 
candir, It. candire.] 

1. To conserve or boil in sugar; as, to candy 
fruits; to candy ginger. 

2. To form into congelations or crystals; as, to 
candy sugar, Shak. 

3. To cover or incrust with congelations or erys- 
tals, as of ice. 

The frosts that winter brings 
Which candy every green. Drayton. 
€an/dy,v.i. 1. To change into sugar, or become 
impregnated or covered with sugar by a process of 
change; as, preserves candy by long standing. 

2. To be formed into candy or into congelations — 
or crystals. 

€an/dy, n. [Fr. candi, sucre candi, Sp. candi, or 
azucar cande, Pg. assicar candi, candil, or cadde, 
It. candi, or zucchero candi, or zucchero candito, 
from Ar. & Per. gand, sugar, sugar-candy, from 
Skr. khanda, a piece, sugar in pieces or lumps, su- 
gar-cane, treacle, from hand, khad, to break.] 

1. A preparation of sugar made by boiling and 
crystallizing sugar or sirup several times, to render 
it hard and transparent, and often flavored with va- 
rious substances ; a conserve, or confection of sugar, 

2. A weight, at Madras 500 pounds, at Bombay 
560 pounds. [Jndia.] 

€ain/dy-=tiift, nm. (Bot.) An annual plant of the ge- 
nus Jberis, cultivated in gardens. The name was 


originally given to the J, wmbellata, first discovered 
Loudon, 


in Candia, 

€ane, n. [O. Fr. cane, 
N. Fr. canne, Pr. & Pg. 
cana, Catalan cana, can- 
ya, Sp. cana, It. canna, 
from Lat. canna. See 
CAN, n.] 

1. (Bot.) A plant of 
several species belong- 
ing to different genera, 
such as Arundinaria, 
Calamus, Saccharum, 
&c, Among these are 
the reeds, as the bam- 
boo, rattan, &e.; also, 
the sugar-cane. 

Like light canes, that 


first rise big and brave. 
B. Jonson. 


2. A reed, or light, Sugar-cane. 
slender piece of wood or other material, used as a 
walking-stick; a staff. 
Stir the fire with your master’s cane. Swift. 


3. A lance or dart made of cane. . 
Judge-like thou sitt’st, to praise or to arraign 
The flying skirmish of the darted cane. Dryden, 
4. A measure of length used in some parts of Eu- 
rope; at Naples, seven feet three inches and a half; 
at Toulouse, five feet eight inches and a half; at 
Provence, six feet five inches and a half, 
€ane, v. t. [imp. & pp. CANED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CANING, 
1. To beat with a cane or walking-stick. ‘‘ Was 
caned by a brutal tutor.” Macaulay. 
2. To make or furnish with cane or rattan; as, to 


cane chairs. 
€ane/brake, n. 1. A thicket of canes. Ellicott, 
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= 2. (Bot.) A genus of reeds of large size, drundi- 


naria. Loudon. 

€aned, a. Made white; filled with white matter; 

mothery ; — said of vinegar when containing mother. 

$i ’ Halliwell, 

€ane/-hole, 7». A hole or trench for planting the 
cuttings of cane, on sugar plantations. 


Caine/-mill, . A mill for grinding sugar-canes, for 


the manufacture of sugar. 
Ca-nés/¢ent, a. [Lat. canescens, p. pr. of canescere, 
y. inchoative of canere, to be white.] Growing 
white, or assuming a color approaching to white. 
€ane/-trash, n. Refuse of canes, or macerated 
rinds of cane, reserved for fuel to boil the cane- 
ice. 
BE itca-wood, n. A South American wood of a 
light and yellow-brown color, used for cabinet work 
and turnery. Weale. 
€an/-hook (27), . A rope with flat hooks at each 
end, for hoisting barrels by the ends of the staves. 
€a-nielitld,|n. (Lat. canicula, a little dog, the 
€in/i-eitile, heat-bringing Dog-star, diminutive 
of canis, dog; Fr. canicule, Pr. canicula.| (Astron.) 
A star in the constellation of Canis Major, called 
also the Dog-star, or Sirius ; a star of the first mag- 
nitude, and the largest and brightest of all the fixed 
‘stars. 
€a-nie/tlar, a. [Lat. canicularis, Fr. caniculaire, 
Pr. canicular.| Pertaining to, or measured by, the 
rising of the Dog-star. 

Canicular days, the dog-days. See DoGc-DAY.— Ca- 
nicular year, the Egyptian year, computed from one 
heliacal rising of the Dog-star to another. 

Ca-ni/nal,)a. [Fr. & Pr. canin, Lat. caninus, from 
€a-nine’, canis, dog.] Pertaining to dogs; hay- 
ing the properties or qualities of a dog. 

Too much caninal anger, vented by snapping and snarling 
spirits on both sides. Fuller. 

Canine appetite, a morbidly voracious appetite 3 bu- 
limia. —Canine letter, the letter r. See R. —Canine mad- 
ness, hydrophobia.— Canine teeth, the sharp, pointed 
teeth, on each side, between the incisors and grinders ; 
—so named from their resemblance to a dog’s teeth. 

€@/nis,n.; pl. €A/NES. [Lat. canis, dog.] (Zo0l.) 
A tribe, or one of a tribe, of mammals, including 
the dogs, jackals, foxes, and wolves. 

€an/is-ter, n. [Lat. canistrum, canistra, pl., and 
canistri, pl., a basket woven from reeds, Gr. Kavac- 
tpov, from xavy, Kavya, reed; Fr. canastre and ca- 
nistre. | 

1. A small basket of rushes, reeds, or willow 
twigs, &c. 

2. A small box or case for holding tea, coffee, &e, 

€in/is-ter-shot, n. (A/il.) A kind of 
case-shot in which a number of small 
iron balls in layers are inclosed in a 
case fitting the gun. 

€an/ker (82), n. [A-S. cancer, can- 
cere, cancre, D. kanker, It. canchero, 
cancro, from Lat. cancer, which was 
originally pronounced like the Eng. 
canker. See CANCER and CHANCRE.] 

1. An eating, corroding, virulent hu- 
mor, or ulceration; especially an ulcer or a collec- 
tion of ulcers in the mouth. 

2. Any thing which corrodes, corrupts, or de- 
stroys. ‘‘Sacrilege may prove an eating canker.” 
“ The cankers of envy and faction.” Temple. 

3. (Hort.) A disease incident to trees, causing the 
bark to rot and fall off. 

4. (Far.) An obstinate and often incurable dis- 
ease of the horse’s foot, generally originating ina 
diseased thrush. White. 

5. A kind of wild, worthless rose; dog-rose, 

ne oo down Richard, that sweet lovely rose, 
nh 





Canister-shot. 


plant this thorn, this canker, Bolingbroke. Shak. 
6. A caterpillar. ; 
In the sweetest bud 
The eating canker dwells. Shak. 


€an/kker, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CANKERED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. CANKERING. 
1. To eat; corrode; corrupt; consume. 
A tithe purloined cunkers the whole estate. Herbert. 


2. To infect or pollute. Addison. 
€an/ker,v.i. 1. To grow corrupt; to be or become 
venomous or malignant, ‘‘ Deceit and cankered 
malice.” Dryden, 
2. To waste away, grow rusty, or be oxidized, as 

a mineral. 
Silvering will sully and canker more than gilding. Bacon. 


€an/ker-bit, a, Bitten with a cankered or enyen- 
omed tooth. 
My name is lost, 

By treason’s tooth bare-gnawn and canker-bit. Shak. 
€an/ker-bloom, n. The bloom or blossom of 
€an/ker-blés'som, { the wild rose; —called also 

dog-rose. Shak, 
€an/kered, a. Having a crabbed, unkind, venom- 
ous, or malignant temper. ‘A cankered grand- 
dam’s will.” Shak, 
€in/kered-ly, adv. Crossly; adversely. 
€an/ker-f1¥, n. A fly that preys on fruit. Walton. 
€an/ker-otis, a. Corroding like a canker. 
Misdeem it not a cankerous change. Wordsworth. 
€an/ker-riish, ». (Med.) A variety of the scarlet 
fever, in which the throat becomes ulcerated. 
€in/ker-worm (-wOrm), n. (Hntom.) A worm 
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destructive to trees or plants; the caterpillar, which 
is very destructive to the buds and leaves of the ap- 
ple and other trees, It is the larve of Geometra bru- 
mata, or the winter moth ;— called also span-worm, 
green looper, &c. 
€an/ker-y, a. 1. Full of canker; rusty; corroded, 
2. Surly; unkind; malignant. 
€an'na,n. [It.] A measure of length in Italy, va- 
rying from six to seven feet. See CANE. 
€an/na-bine, a. [Lat. cwnnabinus, from cannabis, 
hemp; Gr. xavyéBivos. Cf. CANVAS.] Pertaining 
tohemp; hempen. [fare.] Bailey. 
€an'na-bis,n. [Gr. xavvaBis, hemp.] (Bot.) ‘A 
plant of the order Urticacee ; hemp. 
€an/nel-edal, )/ 7. [Also canal-coal. Cannel-coal 
€an/die-edal, and canal-coal are merely cor- 
ruptions of candle-coal.] (Min.) A kind of mineral 
coal of a black color, sufficiently hard and solid 
to be cut and polished. It burns readily, with a 
clear, yellow flame, and on this account has been 
used as a substitute for candles. 
€an/ne-quin, n. [Fr. cannequin, Pg. canequim, Sp. 
canequt.| White cotton cloth from the East In- 
dies. Crabb. 
€an/ni-bal, n. er cannibale; Columbus, in a let- 
ter to the Spanish monarchs of Oct., 1498, mentions 
that the people of Hayti lived in great fear of the 
Caribales (equivalent to Eng. Caribbees), the inhab- 
itants of the smaller Antilles; which form of the 
name was afterward changed into N. Lat. Cani- 
bales, in order to express more forcibly their char- 
acter by a word intelligible through a Latin root, 
““propter rabiem caninam anthropophagorum gen- 
tis.” The Caribbees call themselves, in their own 
language, Calinago, Carinago, Caliitponam, and, ab- 
breviated, Calina, signifying a brave and valiant 
man, from which Columbus formed his Caribales.] 
A human being that eats human flesh; a man-eater, 
or anthropophagite, 
That face of his 
The hungry cannibals would not have touched. Shak. 
€an/ni-bal, a. Of, or relating to, the practices of 
cannibals. ‘Cannibal terror.” Burke. 
€an/ni-bal-ism, n. [Fr. cannibalisme.] The act 
or practice of eating human flesh by mankind ; 
hence, murderous cruelty; barbarity. Burke, 
€an/ni-bal-ly, adv. Inthe manner of a cannibal. 
[Rare.] ‘‘ An he had been cannibally given.” Shak. 
€an/non, n. [Fr. canon, It. cannone, Sp. canon, 
Pg. canhGo, D. kanon, Ger. kanone; Pr. canon, 


pipe ; from — F 
Lat. canna, } 
reed, pipe, 
tube. See 
CANE and 
CAN.] 

1. A mili- 





itary engine, 
of which the 
general form 
is that of a 
hollow cylin- 
der closed at one end, and variously mounted, used 
for throwing balls and other instruments of death 
by the force of gunpowder, 

(=~ Cannons are made of iron, brass, bronze, and 
sometimes of steel rods welded together, and are of dif- 
ferent sizes, carrying balls from one pound in weight to 
that of three hundred pounds or more. They are classified, 
from their nature, as guns, howitzers, and mortars; also, 
from their use, as field, mowntain, prairie, sea-coast, and 
siege; also, as rifled and smooth-bore. 


2. (Mech.) A hollow cylindrical piece through 
which a revolving shaft passes, on which itis car- 
ried, and on which it may revolve independently, 
with a greater or less velocity than that of the shaft; 
as the prolongation of the eye of a wheel. 

3. (Lypog.) A kind of type. See CANON. 

4. A particular stroke in the game of billiards, 
See CARROM. Thackeray. 

€ain/non-ade’, n. [Fr. canonnade, from canon, 
See supra.] The act of discharging cannon and 
throwing balls, for the purpose of destroying an 
army, or battering a town, ship, or fort; usually an 
attack of some continuance, 

A furious cannonade was kept up from the whole circle of 
batteries on the devoted town. ~ Prescott, 

€in/non-ade’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CANNONADED}; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CANNONADING.|] To attack with 
heavy artillery; to batter with cannon-shot, 
€in/non-ade’, v.i. To discharge cannon. 
€ain/non-ball, n. <A ball, usually made of cast 
iron, to be thrown from cannon. 
€an/non-bone, rn. (ar.) (a.) The bone between 
the knee and fetlock joint of the fore leg, calied also 
the metacarpal bone. (b.) The bone between the 
hock and fetlock joint of the hind leg, called also 
the metatarsal bone. White, 
€an/non-bul/let, 2. A cannon-ball. 
€an/non-eer’,)n. [Fr. canonnier.] 
€an/non-ier’, manages cannon, 

He was also raising forces in London ... with intent to 
seize the Tower; into which divers cannoneers were by him 
sent with many fireworks. Milton. 

€in/non-eer/ing, n. The use of cannons, Burke. 
€an/non-lick, n. A contrivance, like the lock of 
a gun, placed over the vent of a cannon to explode 
the charge. Simmonds. 


Cannon. 


A, cascabel; B, first re-enforce ; C, second 
re-enforce ; D, chase ; FE, swell of the muzzle ; 
F, trunnion ; G, rim-base ; a, base-ring ; 0, 
base of the breech. 


A man who 





CANONESS 


Cain/non-mét/al, n. An alloy of copper with 
about nine per cent. of tin; —called also gun-metal. 

€an/non-proof, a. Proof against cannon-shot. 

€an/nomry, 2. Cannon collectively ; artillery. 

, The ringing of bells and roaring of cannonry proclaimed 
his course through the country. 2 . Irving. 

€ain/non-shdt, n. 1. A ball for cannon. 
_ 2, The range or distance a cannon will throw balls. 

€an/not. [can and not.) These words are usually 
united, even by good writers, but perhaps without 
sufficient reason ; canst not and couldst not are 
never united, 

€an/nu-lar, a. [From Lat. cannula, diminutive of 
canna, reed, tube.] Having the form of a tube; 
tubular. 

€an/ny, )a. [Icel. kaenn, skilled, learned; kenna, 

€an/nie, to know. See Ken.] Having many 
pleasing or useful qualities; blameless; good; gen- 
tle; neat; pretty. [Scot.]} 

(~ The meaning of the word canny varies in different 
places. In Yorkshire it means sly and knowing with an 
assumed simplicity of manner; but in Northumberland 
it means goodness itself, approaching to perfection. JS. 
Smiles. The word canny is constantly used in England 
as a Scotch word, appropriate to a low prudence or 
roguish sagacity, which southern people are pleased.to 
attribute to their northern kinsfolk. The word, in reality, 
means gentle, innocent, propitious, and has no connec- 
tion whatever with either cunning or prudence. 

Chambers’ Journal. 
€a-noe’ (ka-noo/), n. [Fr. canot, Sp., Pg., & It. ca- 
noa; from candoa, in the language of the Caribbees,. 
All the Spanish \ 
historians of 
America, when 
they first men- 
tion the word, 
give an expla- 
nation of it: 
“Tila in terram 
suis lintribus, = 
quas canoas 
vocant, eduxe- 
runt.” P. Mar- Sean Ss ee 
tyr.] Indian Canoe. 

1. A boat used by rude nations, formed of the 
trunk of a tree, excavated, by cutting or burning, 
into a suitable shape. It is impelled by a paddle, 
instead of an oar, 

Others devised the boat of one tree, called the canoe. Raleigh. 

2. A boat made of bark or skins, used by savages. 

A birch canoe with paddles, rising, falling, on the water. 

Longfellow. 

€an/on, n. [A-S. canon, rule, prebendary, Fr., Pr., 

Sp., & Pg. canon, It. canone, from Lat. canon, a 
measuring line, rule, model, list, roll, Gr. xavdv.] 

1. A law or rule. 

Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter. Shak. 

2. (Zccl.) A law, or rule of doctrine or discipline, 
enacted by a council and confirmed by the sovereign ; 
a decision of matters in religion, or a regulation of 
policy or discipline, by a general or provincial 
council, 

Various canons which were made in councils held in the 
second century. ‘ook. 

3. The genuine books of the Holy Scriptures, 
called the sacred canon, or general rule of moral 
and religious duty, given by inspiration. 

4. In monasteries, a book containing the rules of 
a religious order. 

5. A catalogue of saints acknowledged and canon- 
ized in the Roman Catholic church. 

6. (Mus.) A musical composition in which the 
voices begin one after another, at regular intervals, 
successively taking up the same subject; as each 
voice finishes, it commences anew, thus forming a 
continued fugue; a round. 

7. A dignitary of the church; a person who pos- 
sesses a prebend or revenue allotted for the per- 
formance of divine service in a cathedral or colle- 
giate church. ‘ Longs to be a canon there.” Swift. 

8. (Surg.) An instrument used in sewing up 
wounds. Bailey. 

9. (Print.) The largest 
size of type having a specific 
name ;— so called from hay- 
ing been used for printing 
the canons of the church. 

Hansard, 

10. (Billiards,) A carrom, 
See CARROM, 

Apostolical canons. See APOSTOLICAL. — Canon of the 
mass, that part of the mass which intervenes between 
the preface and the paternoster, in the middle of which 
the priest consecrates the host. Itis recited in a low tone. 

Canon, ) (kan-ytin’),n. [Sp. caon, a tube or hol- 

€iin-yon’} low.) <A deep gorge, ravine, or gulch, 
between high and steep banks, worn by _ water- 
courses ;—a term in common use in the U.S., in 
the states and territories bordering upon Mexico. 





Canon Type. 


Frémont. 
€ain/on-bit, n. That part of a bit let into a horse’s 
mouth, Spenser, 


€ain/on-ess, n. [L. Lat. canonissa, Fr. chanot- 
nesse.] A woman whoenjoys aprebend, affixed, by 
the foundation, to maids, without obliging them to 


make any vows, or renounce the world. 
I eee ee ee eee 
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CANONIC 


[Lat. canonicus, and L. Lat. 
€a-non/ie-al, canonicalis, from Lat. canon; Fr. 
canonique and canonial. See CAnon.] Pertaining 
to a canon; according to the canon or rule. ‘‘ The 
oath of canonical obedience.” Hallam. 
Canonical books, or canonical Scriptures, those books 
of the Scriptures which are admitted by the canons of the 
church to be of divine origin. The Roman Catholic church 
admits the apocryphal books to be canonical; the Prot- 
estants reject them.— Canonical epistles, an appellation 
given to those epistles of the New Testament which are 
called general or catholic.— Canonical hours, certain 
stated times of the day, fixed by the ecclesiastical laws, 
appropriated to the offices of prayer and devotion; also, 
certain portions of the breviary, to be used at stated hours 
of the day. In England, these hours are from eight o'clock 
to twelve in the forenoon, before and after which marriage 
can not be legally performed in any parish church. — Ca- 
nonical letters, letters which formerly passed between the 
orthodox clergy, as testimonials of their faith, to keep up 
the catholic communion, and to distinguish them from 
heretics. — Canonical life, the method or rule of living 
prescribed by the ancient clergy who lived in community ; 
a course of living prescribed for clerks, less rigid than the 
monastic, and more restrained than the secular. — Ca- 
nonical obedience, submission to the canons of a church, 
especially the submission of the inferior clergy to their 
bishops, and of other religious orders to their superiors. — 
Canonical punishments, such as the church may inflict, 
as excommunication, degradation, penance, &¢c.—Canon- 
ical sins (Ané. Church), those for which capital punish- 
ment was inflicted, as idolatry, murder, adultery, heresy, 
&e. 
€a-non/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina canonical manner; ina 
manner agreeable to the canon. 
€a-non/ie-al-mess, n. The quality of being canon- 
ical; canonicity. 
The canonicalness of the apostolical constitutions. 
Bp. Burnett. 
€a-nén/ie-als, n. pl. The full dress of the clergy, 
worn when they officiate, 
To have grace said every day at his table by an ecclesiastic 
in full canonicals. Macaulay. 
€a-non/ie-ate,n. [L. Lat. canonicatus, Fr. canoni- 
cat.| The office of a canon; canonry. 
€an/on-i¢/i-ty, n. [Fr. canonicité.] The state of 
belonging to the canon, or genuine books of Scrip- 
ture. 
€an/on-ist, n. [Fr. canoniste.] A professor of 
canon law; one skilled in the study and practice of 


€a-non/ie, a. 


ecclesiastical law. South. 
Can/on-ist/ie, a. Of, or relating to, a canonist. 
Apt scholars of this canonistic exposition. Milton. 


€an/on-i-za/tion, n. [Fr. canonisation.] 
1. The ceremony or act of placing the name of a 
deceased person in the catalogue of saints. 
Canonization of saints was not known to the Christian 
church till toward the middle of the tenth century. Llook. 
2. The state of being canonized or sainted. 
€an/on-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CANONIZED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. CANONIZING.] [Fr. canoniser, L. Lat. can- 
onizare, from Lat. canon.] To declare a saint; to 
place upon the catalogue of saints. 
Thomas a Becket was canonized within three years of his 
death. Hook. 
€an/on-law, n. (Eccl.) The law sanctioned by the 
church of Rome, and possessing more or less direct 
influence in all countries which acknowledge the 
authority of the pope. 


Can/on-law/yer, 2. One versed in the canon law. 


€an/on-ry, nm. An ecclesiastical benefice, in a 
€an/on-ship, cathedral or collegiate church, 


which has a prebend, or stated allowance, out of the 
revenues of the church commonly annexed to it, and 
is filled by a canon. Hook. 

€an/o-py,n. [O.Eng. canapie, O. 
Fr. conopée, conopeu, conopieu, can- 
opy, vail, pavilion, N. Fr. canapé, 
sofa, It. canopé, canopy, sofa, from 
Lat. conopewm, conopium, Gr. Kkw- 
vwretov, a net of fine gauze spread 
over a bed to keep off gnats, a bed 
or couch with mosquito-curtains, 
from kévww, gnat.] 

1. A covering over a throne, or 
over a bed; more generally, a coy- 
ering over the head. ‘*‘ Golden can- 
opies and beds of state.” Dryden. 

2. (Arch.) An ornamental pro- 
jection, in the Gothic style, over 
doors, windows, arches, niches, and the like. 

Oxf. Gloss. 

€anlo-py, v.t. [imp.& p.p. CANOPIED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. CANOPYING.] To cover with a canopy. 
“Canopied with golden clouds.” Chapman, 
€an0/rotis, a. [Lat. canorus, from canor, melody, 
from canere, to sing.] Having, or uttering, musi- 
cal or tuneful sounds; melodious; musical. ‘ Birds 
that are canorous.” Browne, 

He sang out a tong, loud, and canorous peal of laughter. 

De Quincey. 
€a-n0/rotis-ness,7. The quality of being musical. 
€ant, v. t, [ce Ger. kanten, kantern, to put a thing 

upon its edge, to tilt, to turn round, to cant. See 
CANT, n.] 

1. To incline, pitch. forward, or place upon the 
edge, as a cask, to make its contents run more freely. 

2. To give a sudden turn or impulse to, as to any 
thing resting upon its edge; to jerk; to throw; as, 
to cant round a stick of timber; to cant a foot-ball. 
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3. To cut off an angle from, as from a square 

piece of timber. 

€ant, n. [Ger. kante, D. kant, Icel. kantr, O. Fr. 
cant, It. & Sp. canto, edge, angle, W. cant, circle, 
the strake or tire of a wheel, the rim of any thing 
round, Lat. canthus, the iron ring round a carriage- 
wheel, a wheel, Gr. xavd6s, the corner of the eye, 
the felly of a wheel.] 

1. An angle; edge; corner; niche. [Obs.] 

The principal person in the temple was Irene, or Peace; 
she was placed aloft in a cant. . Jonson. 

2. An inclination from a horizontal line; as, to be 
on the cant. Totten. 

3. A thrust, push, or other impulse, with a sud- 
den jerk; as, to give a balla cant. 

4. (Naut.) A piece of wood laid upon the deck of 
a vessel to support the bulkheads. 

Cant-timbers (Naut.), timbers at the two ends of a 
ship, raised obliquely from the keel. Dana. 

€ant, v. i. [imp. & p. p. CANTED; p. pr.& vb. n. 
CANTING. | 

1. To speak in a whining voice, or an affected, 
singing tone; to use affectation of language or bar- 
barous jargon. 

_ That uncouth, affected garb of speech, or canting lan uage, 
if I may so call it. Sanderson. 

2. To make whining pretensions to goodness; to 
practice hypocrisy; as, a canting fanatic. 

3. [See infra, No. 6.] To sell by auction, or bid 
a price at auction. ‘‘Cané their lands to the highest 
bidder.” Swift. 

Canting arms (Her.), canting devices in the nature of 
a rebus alluding to the name of the bearer. Thus, the 
Castletons beay three castles, and Pope Adrian TV. (Nich- 
olas Breakspeare) bore a broken spear. 

€ant,n. [Probably from O. Fr. cant, chant, action 
de chanter, Lat. cantus, alluding to the singing or 
whining tone of voice used by beggars. ] 

1. An affected, sing-song mode of speaking. 

2. The idioms and peculiarities of speech in any 
sect, class, or occupation. ‘‘ The cant of any pro- 
fession.” Dryden. 

3. The phraseology of asect, used without sincer- 
ity; an empty, solemn speech, implying what is not 
felt; religious hypocrisy. 

They shall hear no cant from me. FF. W. Robertson. 

4. Barbarous, vulgar jargon; slang. Johnson. 

5. The secret language spoken by gipsies, thieves, 
tramps, and beggars. Mayhew. 

6. [Probably from O. Fr. cant, equivalent to Lat. 
quantum. Cf. Fr. encan, Pr. encant, enquant, O. 
Sp. encante, It. incanto, M. H. Ger. gant, auction, 
from Lat. in quantum, i. e., for how much?] A call 
for bidders at an auction or public sale, ‘To sell 
their leases by cant.” Swift. 

€ant, a. Affected, inelegant, or vulgar ;— applied 
to language. BL. Jonson. 

To introduce and multiply cant words is the most ruinous 
corruption in any language. Swift. 

€iin’t. <A colloquial contraction for can not. 

tS — “ The a incan't and shan’t is broad [has its Italian 
sound], in consequence of lengthening the vowel to com- 
pensate for the omitted sounds.” Smart. 

€an-tab’, n. [Abbreviated from Cantabrigian.] A 
Cantabrigian. [Collog.] ‘‘ The rattle-pated trick 
ot a young Cantab.” W. Scott. 

€an-tablite. ([It., from cantare, to sing. See 
CANTATA.] (Jus.) Ina melodious, flowing style; 
in a singing style, as opposed to bravura. 

€an-tab’i-le, n. (Mus.) A piece or passage, wheth- 
er vocal or instrumental, peculiarly adapted to sing- 
ing; — sometimes called cantilena. 

€an-ta/bri-an, a. (G@eog.) Pertaining to Cantabria, 
on the Bay of Biscay in Spain. 

€an/ta-brig/i-am (-brij/i-an), ». A student or 
graduate of the university of Cambridge, Eng. Smart. 

€an/ta-leup, n. ([Fr. cantaloupe, It. cantalupo, 
€an/ta-loupe, so called from the castle of Can- 
talupo, in the Marca @’ Ancona, in Italy, where they 

~are said to have been imported from Armenia.] A 
small, round, ribbed variety of muskmelon, of a 
very delicate flavor. [Written also canteleup.] 

An acre well planted will produce 400 bushels of canta- 
leups. Gardner. 

€an/ta-lév/er 

€ain’tilév/er 
n. [From cant, an ex- 







(Synop., 





ternal angle, and lever, yas n=) Fl 
a supporter of the roof- Se ACE (NINE) Me | 
timber of a house.] a Hips A 
(Arch.) A projecting , 1 
block or bracket for oe 


supporting a balcony, the upper member of a cor- 
nice, the eaves of a house, &c. CGwilt. 
€an-tan/ker-otis, a. Very vile or bitter; per- 
verse; malicious; contentious. [Collog.] ‘‘ A can- 
tankerous humor.” Thackeray. 
€an/tir, n. [Sp.&It.] 1. A weight in Europe 
€an-tid'ro, and the East, which varies consider- 
ably in different localities ; thus, at Rome it is nearly 
75 pounds, in Sardinia nearly 44 pounds, in Cairo it 
is 45 pounds, in Syria about 500 pounds, Simmonds. 
2. A liquid measure in Spain, ranging from two 

to four gallons. Stmmonds. 
€an-ta/tda, or €an-ta’ta (Synop., § 130), n. [It., 
from cantare, to sing, equiv. to Lat. cantare, intens. 
of canere, to sing.] (MJus.) A poem set to music; 





CANTON 


a musical composition comprising choruses and 
solos, arranged in a somewhat dramatic manner. 
€an-ta/tion, n. ve cantatio.] A singing. Love) 
C€ant/a-to-ry (50), a. Containing cant or affecta- 
tion; whining; singing. [ Rare. 
€an-ta-tri'ce (kan-ta-tré/che), n. [It.] (Mus.) A 

female professional singer. 
€an-teen’, n. [Fr. cantine, bottle-case, canteen, Sp. 
& It. cantina, cellar, bottle-case, either from contr. 
It. canovettina, dim. of canova, cellar, or from’ O. 
Fr. cant, It. & Sp. canto, corner. See Cant, n.] 
1. A vessel used by soldiers for carrying liquor 
for drink. [Written also cantine.] Chambers. 
2. The sutler’s shop in a garrison; also a chest 
containing culinary and other vessels for oflicers. 
€an/tel,n. See CANTLE. 
€an/ter, v. i. [imp. & p. p. CANTERED; p. pr. & 
vb.n. CANTERING.| [See CANTER, n.] To moye, as 
a horse, in a moderate gallop, raising the two fore 
feet nearly at the same time, with a leap or spring. 
€an/ter, v.t. To ride upon a canter. 
Can/ter, n. 
CANTERBURY-GALLOP. | 
1. A moderate gallop; a Canterbury-gallop. 
2. A rapid passing over. 
A rapid canter in the Times over all the topics of the day. 
Sir J. Stephens. 
€ant/er,n. 1. One who cants or whines; a beggar. 
Gave all their money to the mendicanting canters. Bp. Taylor. 
2. One who makes hypocritical pretensions to 
goodness; one who uses canting language. 
The days when he was a canter and a rebel. Macaulay. 
€an/ter-bur-y (kin/ter-ber-r¥), n. A receptacle 
for music, portfolios, loose papers, &c., being a 
stand with divisions in it. , Smart. 
€an/ter-bur-y-béll,n. (Bot.) A species of Cam- 
panula, See BELL-FLOWER. ; 
€an/ter-bur-y-gal/lop, n. The moderate gallop 
of a horse, commonly called a canter;— said to be 
derived from the pilgrims riding to Canterbury at 
this pace. Johnson. 
€an/ter-bur-y-tale, n. A fabulous story ;—so 
called from the tales of Chaucer. 
€an-_thar/i-dine, n. (Chem.) The active principle 
of the cantharis, or Spanish-fly, a volatile, acrid 
solid, consisting of ten parts of carbon, six of hydro- 
gen, and four of oxygen. Gregory. 
€an'tha-ris,n.,pl. €AN-THAR/-DES. [Lat. can- 


tharis, pl. cantharides, Gr. kavSapis, a kind of bee-’ 


tle, esp. the Spanish or blistering fly.] (ntom.) 
A coleopterous insect or beetle of the family Can- 
tharide (Cantharis vesicatoria), having an elon- 
gated cylindrical body of a brilliant green color, 
with black antenne, and a large heart-shaped head, 
and a nauseous odor; the blister-fly of the apothe- 
cary. Itis also called Spanishjly, as the chief sup- 
ply is from Spain. Baird. 
€ant/-hook (27), . A wooden lever with an iron 
hook at the end, for canting or turning over heavy 
logs. [Amer.] Bartlett. 
€Can'thus,n. (Gr. xavdds. Cf. Cant, n.] (Anat.) 
‘The corner or angle of the eye. Dunglison. 
€an/ti-ele (kin/ti-kl), n.; pl. eXN/TI-€LES. [Lat. 
canticulum, a little song, sonnet, dim. of canticum, 
song, from cantus, singing, from canere, to sing. ] 

1. A little song. ’ Bacon. 

2. (pl.) The Song of Songs, or Song of Solomon, 

one of the books of the Old Testament. 

3. A canto or division of a song. [ Obs.] Spenser. 
€an/tile, v. t. [See CANTLE, v.t.] To cut to pieces. 
€an/tilév/er,n. See CANTALEVER. 
€an/tillate, v.t. (Lat. cantillare, dim. of cantare, 

intens. of canere, to sing.] To chant; to recite with 
musical tones. AM. Stuart. 
€an/til-la’tion, n. 
musical modulations. 
€an-tine’, n. See CANTEEN, 
€ant/ing-ly, adv. With a cant. ‘ 
€ant/ing-ness, 2. Quality of uttering in cant. 
€an-tin’i-ere! (kan-tin’e-ar’), n. ae from car 
tine, a sutler’s shop, canteen.] (J/il.) A femal 
sutler to a regiment of soldiers. 
€an/tion, n. [Lat. cantio, from canere, to sing.] 
A song or verses. [Obs.] : Spenser, 
€an/tle (kin/tl), x. [O. Fr. cantel, chantel, corner, 
side, piece, N. Fr. chanteau, a piece cut from a 
larger piece, Pr. cantel, corner, piece, Sp. cantillo, 
a little stone, L. Lat. cantellus, dim. of O. Fr. cant, 
It. & Sp. canto, edge, corner. See Cant, n.] 
1. A fragment, corner, or edge of any thing. 
Cuts me from the best of all my land 
A huge half moon, a monstrous cantle, out. 
2. The hind-bow, or protuberance of a saddle. 
Also written cantel. | 
Can/tle, v.t. To cut into pieces; to cut out a piece 


from. [0bs.] Dryden. 
€ant/let,n. [Dim. of cantle, q. v.] A piece; a lit- 
tle corner; a fragment. Dryden. 


€an/to, n.; pl. €AN/TOS. [It. canto, from Lat. can- 
tus, singing, song, from canere, to sing. | 
1. One of the chief divisions of a poem of some 
length; a book. 
2. (Mus.) The soprano, or highest part. 
€ain'to-ter/mo,n. [It.] (Mus.) The plain eccle- 
siastical chant used in cathedral service. 
€an/ton,n. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. canton, It. cantone, L. 
Lat. cantonus, corner, corner-stone,. district, aug. 
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CANTON 


of O. Fr. cant, It. & Sp. canto, edge, corner, See 
_ . Cant, n.J : a 
[ In ‘A small portion or division of territory. 

‘That little canton of land called the “ English pale.” Davies. 
2. A small community or clan. Bacon. 

3. A small portion or district of territory, consti- 

_ tuting a distinct state or government; as, the cantons 

. of Switzerland. 

4, (Her.) A division ofa shield in 

one corner, usually the right, small- 

Ry 













er than the quarter, formed by a 
perpendicular line from the top of 
1e shield, meeting a horizontal 
line from the side. Burke. 
The king gave us the arms of England to 
be borne in a canton in ourarms. Lvelyn. 
6, A distinct part, or division; as, 
the cantons of a painting or other representation. 
: Burnet. 
€un/ton, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CANTONED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. CANTONING.] [Fr. cantonner. See supra.] 
1. To divide into small parts or districts, as terri- 
tory; to divide into distinct portions. 
They canton out to themselves a little province in the intel- 
lectual world. Watts. 
Cantoned building (Arch.), one whose angles are deco- 
rated with columns, pilasters, rustic quoins, or any thing 
projecting from the naked wall. Gwilt. 


2. To allot separate quarters to, as to different 
arts or divisions of an army or body of troops. 
€an/ton-al, a. Pertaining to-a canton ; divided 

_ into cantons. 

€in/ton-ése! (91), a. 
ton, in China. 

€an/ton-ése’,n. A native or inhabitant of Canton, 

€an/ton-ize, v.¢. To divide into small districts or 
eantons. ‘To cantonize the provinces.” Camden. 

€in/ton-ment, nn. [Fr.cantonnement.] <A part or 
division of a town or village, assigned to a particu- 
lar regiment of troops ; separate quarters. Marshall. 

{= Troops are in cantonment, or are cantoned, when 
distributed at any time among villages, or when placed 
in huts at the end of a campaign. 
€an-toon’,n, A strong stuff or fustian with a fine 
cord visible on one side and a satiny surface of 
yarns on the other. 

€an/trap, n. [Probably from Icel., O. Dan., & O. 
Sw. gan, witchcraft, and Icel, trapp, a trampling. 
Cf. also Eng. trap.] 

’ 1. An incantation or spell. 

; 2. Mischief artfully performed. [ Scot.] 
€an/tred (-terd),). [W. canéref, from cant, hun- 
Can'tref, dred, and ¢tref, dwelling-place, 

village.] A hundred villages, as in Wales. Davies, 
€an/ty,a. Cheerful; sprightly; merry. [Scot. and 

Prov. Eng.) 





(Geog.) Pertaining to Can- 


Contented with little, and canty with mair. Burns, 
Then at her door the canty dame 
Would sit. Wordsworth. 


€an/vas, n. [Fr. canevas, Pr. canabas, It. cana- 
vaccio, Sp. canamazo, Pg. canhamago, calhamago, 
from Lat. cannabis, cannabus, Gr. xavvaBis, Kav- 
vaBos, hemp, Fr. chanvre, Pr. cambre, cambe, carbe, 
canep, canebe, It. canapa, canape, Sp. canramo, Pg. 
canhamo, canamo, canemo. 

1. A coarse cloth made of hemp or flax, used for 

tents, sails of ships, painting, and other purposes. 
By glimmering lanes and walls of canvasled. Tennyson. 


2. A clear, unbleached cloth, wove regularly in 
little squares, used for working tapestry with the 
needle. 
_8. The rough draught or model on which an air 
or piece of music is composed, containing certain 
_ notes of the composer, to show the poet who fin- 
ishes it the measure of the verses he is to make, 
[| France. ] 
4. (Naut.) The sails of a vessel, 
To suit his canvas to the roughness of the sea and the trim 
the vessel. Goldsmith. 
’vas,a. Made of canvas or coarse cloth; as, a 
canvas tent. 
_€in/vas-baick, 2. 
~ (Ornith.) A species 
of sea-duck, Fuligula 
valisneriana, high- 
ly esteemed for the 
delicacy of its flesh, 
found in the rivers 
of the Chesapeake 
Bay and adjoining 
waters, and deriving 
its name from the 
color of the plumage 
onits back, Baird, 
€an/vas-elimhb/er 
(-klim/er), n. A sail- 
or that goes aloft to handle sails. 
€in/vass, v. t. 
vast); p. 



















’ 





=< 


_ Canvas-back,. 


9 Shak. 
imp. & p. p. CANVASSED (kin/- 
pr. & vb. n. CANVASSING.] [O. Fr. can- 
basser, canabasser, to examine curiously, to search 


or sift out, as canvas in O. Eng., and probably 
in O. Fr., signified also a sieye, a straining cloth. 
See supra. 

1. To sift; to strain; to examine thoroughly; to 
search or scrutinize; as, to canvass the votes for 
senators. 
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2. To take up for discussion; to debate, 
An opinion that we are likely soon to canvass 
Sir W. Hamilton. 
3. To go through in the way of solicitation; as, 
to canvass a district for votes. 
€an/vass,v.i. ‘To solicit votes or interest; to use 
efforts to obtain an office or position; to seek, fol- 
lowed by for; as, to canvass for a seat in parlia- 
ment; to canvass for a friend. Bacon. 
€an/vass, 7. 1. Close inspection to know the state 
of; as, a canvass of votes. Bacon, 
2. Examination in the way of discussion or de- 
bate; as, a thorough canvass of a subject. 
3. A seeking, solicitation, or effort to obtain some- 
thing, as votes, or subscribers to a book. 
No previous canvass was made for me. Burke. 
€an/vass-er, 7. 1. One who solicits votes, or goes 
about to make interest. Burke. 
2. One who examines the returns of votes for a 
public officer. 
€an/y, «a. [See CANE.] 1. Consisting of cane, or 
abounding with canes. 
2: Made of canes; as, cany wagons. Milton. 
€an/yon, 7. See CANON. 
€an-zo'ne,n. ([It., a song, from Lat. cantio, from 
canere, to sing; Pr. canson, canso, chanson, chanso 
O. Sp. chanzon, N. Sp. cancion, Fr. chanson.| 
(Mus.) A song or air in two or three parts, with 
passages of fugue and imitation. Rene} 
€an/zo-nét/, n. [It. canzonetta, dim. of canzone, 
q.v.] (Mus.) A little or short song, in one, two, or 
three parts. 
€aout/chine (k0oo/chin), n. (Chem.) A highly in- 
flammable, volatile, oily liquid, obtained by distilla- 
tion from caoutchouc, Gregory. 
€aogut/chgue (kd0/chook), n. [Fr. caoutchouc, 
caoutchou, a South American word.] A vegetable 
substance obtained from incisions made in several 
plants, affording a milky juice, as the Urceola elas- 


tica, a tree of tropical Asia, the Ficus elastica, a | 


species of fig in Nepaul, and especially the Sipho- 
nia elastica (Hevea elastica of some botanists), a 
euphorbiaceous plant of South America, It is 
white at first, and assumes the dark shade usually 
possessed on exposure to smoke. Itis impermea- 
ble to water, tenacious, elastic, unalterable by ex- 
posure to air, fusible at 150°, soluble in ether and 
the essential oils. It is also called India rubber 
(having been first used to erase pencil marks) and 
gum elastic. 
Vulcanized caoutchouc, caoutchoue compounded with 
a small proportion of sulphur, by which it is rendered 
hard and elastic like horn;—so called because subjected 
to a high degree of heat during the process of manufac- 
ture. It is used for a great variety of purposes in the arts. 
€aout/ehoue (koo/chdok), a. Of, or pertaining to, 
caoutchoue, 

€agut/ehou-cine, n. See CAOUTCHINE. 

Cap, n. PA + cappe, cap, cape, hood, D. kap, 
Ger. kappe; O. H. Ger, chappd, cloak, Icel. kdpa, 
toga, Pr., Sp., & Pg. capa, It. cappa, Fr. cape, chape, 
cloak, L. Lat. capa, cappa, Bisc. capa, capea, capu- 
saya, capisayo, perhaps of Iberian origin, as Isido- 
rus, of Seville, 19, 31, mentions it first: ‘‘Capa, quia 
quasi totum capiat hominem; it. capitis ornamen- 
tum.” ’] 

1. A part of the dress, made to cover the head. 
The mark or ensign of some rank, office, or 


dignity, as that of a cardinal. Shak. 
3. The top, or the uppermost; the highest. 
Thou art the cap of fools. Shak. 


4. A respectful uncovering of the head. 

He that will give a cap and make a leg in thanks for a favor 
he never received, deserveth rather to be blamed for want of 
wit, than to be praised for store of manners. fuller. 

5. Any thing resembling a cap in form, position, 
or use; as, (a.) (Arch.) The uppermost of an as- 
semblage of parts; as, the cap of a column, door, 
&e. Gwilt. (b.) (Naut.) A thick, strong block of | 
wood, holding two masts together when one is 
erected at the head of another; also a covering o 
tarred canvas at the end of a rope. Totten. 

Cap of a cannon, a piece of lead laid over the vent to 
keep the priming dry:—now called an apron.— Cap of 
maintenance, a cap of state carried before the kings of 
England at the coronation. It is also carried before the 
mayors of some cities. — 7o set one’s cap for, to take 
measures to gain the affections or favor of a man with a 
view to being married to him. 

€ap,v.t. [imp. & p.p. CAPPED (kipt); p. pr. & vd, | 
nN. CAPPING. | 

1. To cover the top or end; to spread over. 

The bones next the joint are capped with a cartilaginous 
substance. Derham. | 

2. To deprive of a cap. Spenser. | 

3. To render complete; to bring to the highest | 
point; to consummate; as, to cap the climax of ab- 
surdity. 

4. To provide with a cap; as, to cap a rifle. 

To cap verses, to name alternately verses beginning 
with a particular letter. Johnson.— To cap proverbs, or 
texts, to name alternately in emulation or contest. S/ak 

€ap, v. i. neover the head in reverence or 
civility. Shak. 

€a/pa-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being capable; 
capacity; capableness. 

A capability to take a thousand views of a subject is to be 
reconciled with distinctness .. . of judgment. Hi. Taylor. 


CAP-CASE 


€a/pa-ble,a. [Fr. & Pr. capable, from L. Lat. ca- 
pabilis, capacious, capable, from Lat. capere, to 
take, contain. ] 
oS Possessing ability, qualification, or suscep- 
tibility ; having capacity; adapted; suited; as, a 
room capable of holding a large number; aman ca- 
pable of lifting heavy weights; a castle capable of 
resisting a long assault. 
Conscious of joy and capable of pain. Prior. 
2. Possessing intellectual power; qualified; able; 
as, a capable instructor ; a capable judge; a mind 
capable of nice investigations; aman capable of ex- 
erting a salutary influence; one capable of making 
a contract, of devising or bequeathing property, &c. 
3. Capacious; large. [Obs.] E Shak. 
Syn.— Able; competent; qualified; fitted; efficient; 
effective; skillful. 
€a/pa-ble-ness, n. 


The state or quality of being 
capable ; capacity ; 


power of understanding ; 
knowledge. Killingbeck. 
€a-pa¢/ity,v.é. [From Lat. capazx, that can con- 
tain, capable, from capere and facere, to make.} 

To qualify. [Rare.] ‘The benefits he is capaci- 

Jjied and designed for.” Barrow. 
€a-pa/ciotis, a. [From Lat. capax. See supra.]} 

1. Having capacity ; able to contain ; large; 
roomy ; spacious; extended; broad; as, a capa- 
cious vessel, room, &c.; a capacious bay or harbor. 

In the capacious recesses of his mind. Bancroft. 

2. Having ability or qualification to take large 
views of things; comprehensive; liberal. ‘A ca- 
pacious mind.” Watts. 

€a-pa/ciotis-ly, adv. In a capacious manner or 
degree, 
€a-pa/ciotisness, n. The quality of being capa- 

cious, as of a vessel, a reservoir, a bay, a mind, &c. 
€a-pag/i-tate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CAPACITATED; 

p. pr. & vb. n. CAPACITATING.] To render capa- 

ble; to qualify; to enable; as, to capacitate to ob- 

serve errors; to capacitate for usefulness; to capa- 

citate for a deanery. Watts. Wood. 

| Ca-pag/ita/tion, n. Act of making capable. [R.] 

Ca-pag¢ity, n. [Lat. capacitas, from capa ; Fr. 
capacité, Pr. capacitat, See CAPACIFY.] 

1. The power of receiving or containing; extent 
of room or space; passive power ;— used in refer- 
ence to physical things. 

Had our palace the capacity 
To camp this host. Shak. 
The capacity of the exhausted cylinder. Boyle. 

2. The power of receiving ideas, knowledge, 
&c. ; the comprehensiveness of the mind; the re- 
ceptive faculty. 

Capacity is now properly limited to these [the mere passive 
operations of the mind]; its primary signification, which is 
literally room for, as well as its employment, favors this ; 
although it can not be denied that there are examples of its 
usage in an active sense. Sir W. Hamilton, 

3. Active power; ability ; element of power. 
“The capacity of blessing the people.” 

Alex. Hamilton. 
A cause with such capacities endued. Blackmore. 

4. Outward condition or circumstances; occupa- 
tion ; profession ; character ; as, to work in the 
capacity of masons and carpenters. 

5. (Law.) The aptitude or qualification, as of 
age, residence, &c., necessary for certain purposes, 
as for holding office, for making contracts, wills, 
&e. Bouvier. 

6. (Geom.) The solid contents of a body. 

Capacity for heat, the power of absorbing heat. Sub- 
stances ditier in the amount of heat requisite to raise 
them a given number of thermometric degrees, and this 
difference is the measure of, or depends upon, what is 
called their capacity for heat. 

Syn. — Ability; faculty; talent; capability; skill; effi- 
ciency. See ABILITY. 

€ap'-a-piel (kip/a-pee’). [O. Fr. (de) cap-a-pie, 
from head to foot, now de pied en cap, from foot to 
head.] From head to foot; all over. 

Tie was armed cap-a-pie, and wore a suit of burnished 
steel. Prescott. 
€a-pirfi-son, n. [Fr. caparagon, O. Fr. caparas- 

son, from Sp. caparazon, a cover for a saddle, 
coach, &c., from capa, cloak, cover, and arzon, 
fore and hind bow of a saddle, or from L. Lat. 
caparo, Pr. capairo, capairon, Fr. chaperon, hood, 
and the Spanish termination azon, as in corazon, 
heart, from Lat. cor.] 

1. A cloth or covering laid over the saddle or har- 
ness of a horse; often rich and decorated; trap- 
pings, : 

Their horses clothed with rich caparison. 

2. Gay or rich clothing. 

My heart groans beneath the gay caparison. Smoliett. 
€a-piarfi-son, v. f. [imp. & p. p. CAPARISONED ; 

p. pr. &. vb. n. CAPARISONING.] [Fr. caparagon- 

mer.) = 

1 ro coyer with a caparison or decorated cloth, 
as a horse. 

The steeds, caparisoned with purple, stand. 

2. To adorn with rich dress; to dress. 

I am caparisoned like a man. Shak. 
€ap/-ease, n. A small traveling case or band-box. 


A cap-case for your linen and your plate, 
With a strange lock that opens withamen. 2B. & Jl. 


. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
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€ape, n. (Fr. cap, from Lat. caput, head, top, 
point, end, extremity, Pr. cap, head, summit, ex- 
tremity, It. capo, Sp. & Pg. cabo.] 

' J. A neck of land, extending some distance into 
the sea; a headland. 

2. [Fr. cape. See — 
hanging from the neck behind and over the shoul- 
ders. ‘‘ With a small compassed cape.” Shak. 

3. A kind of wine made at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Simmonds. 

€ape,v.i. (Naut.) To head or point; as, the ship 
capes southwest by south. 

€@'pe,n. (Lat. cape, take, imperative of capere, to 
take.] (ZLaw.) A judicial writ touching a plea of 
land and tenements. It takes its name from its 
opening word. Bouvier. 

€a/pel, n. (Mining.) A kind of stone composed of 
quartz, schorl, and hornblende. 

€ap/e-lan,)n. [Fr. capelan, caplan, Sp. capelan.] 

€ap/e-lin, (Ichth.) A small species of fish of the 
trout family (JZallotus villosus) found off the coasts 
of Greenland, Iceland, and Newfoundland; it is 
used as a bait for the cod. [Written also caplin.] 

Pennant. 

The curate of 


The part of a garment 


€aip/el-lane, n. [See CHAPLAIN. ] 
achapel; achaplain. [0Obs.] 
Inform them of the dignities and duties of the precentor, 
sacrist, sub-sacrist, capellane, ostiary. Fuller. 
€aip/el-lét, n. ([Fr. capelet.] (Far.) A kind of 
swelling, like a wen, growing on the point of the 
elbow of a horse, probably occasioned by bruises 
in lying down. White. 
€a/per, v.i. [Fr. se cabrer, to rear, to prance, of 
horses, to leap like a_ goat, from Lat. caper, a he- 
goat. Cf. CAPRIOLE.] To leap or jump about ina 
sprightly manner; to spring; to dance. 
He capers, he dances, he has eyes of youth. 
€a/per,n. 1. A frolicsome leap or spring; 
a jump;—as in mirth or dancing, ‘Though he 
does not cut capers.” Addison. 
2. (Naut.) A vessel formerly used by the Dutch, 
principally as a privateer. Wright. 
€a/per, n. [Fr. capre, It. cappero, Sp. & Pg. al- 
caparra, Sp. Proy. Arag. caparra, D. kapper, Ger. 
kaper, Lat. capparis, cappart, Gr. Ka Traps, KaTT apt, 
Ar. & Per. al-kabar. The Skr. kaphari is dried 
ginger, from kapha, phlegm, and ari, enemy, a 
remedy against phlegm.] (Bot.) The flower-bud 
or unexpanded flower of the caper-bush (Capparis 
spinosa), much used for pickling. Loudon. 
€a’per-bush,)n. (Bot.) A genus of low shrubs 
Ca/per-tree, § (Cupparis), some of which pro- 
duce berries, and others pods: most of the species 
are very showy when in flower. Loudon. 
€a’per-eail/zie, n. [Scot.] (Ornith.) A species 
of grouse (Tetrao urogallus) of large size and de- 
licious flavor, of which the general color is black 
and green, with white marks on the wing and tail; — 
called also cock of the woods. Baird, 
€a/per-elaw, v.¢. To treat with cruel playfulness, 
as a cat treats a mouse. [Obs.] 
He caperclaweth Beza very sore. 
€a/per-etit/ting, n. 


Shak, 
a skip; 


Birch. 

A leaping or dancing in a 
frolicsome manner. Beau. § Fl. 

€a/per-er, n. One who capers, leaps, and skips 
about, or dances. 

The nimble caperer on the cord. Dryden. 
€a’per-sauce,n. Sauce or catchup made of capers. 
€a’per-tea, n. <A kind of black tea, of which the 

caper-congou and scented caper are two varieties. 
S. W. Williams. 
€a'pi-as,n. [Lat. capias, thou mayst take, from 
capere, to take.]| (ZLaw.) A writ or process com- 
manding the officer to take the body of the person 
named in it, that is, to arrest him;—also called 
writ of capias. 
0#™ One principal kind of capias is a writ by which 
actions at law are frequently commenced; another is a 
writ of execution issued after judgment to satisfy dam- 
ages recovered: a capias in criminal law is the process 
to take a person charged on an indictment, when he is 
not in custody. Burrill. Wharton. 
€a-pib/a-ra,n. The cabiai. See CaBrar. 
tap/illa/ceotis, a. [Lat. capillaceus, hairy, from 
capillus, hair.] Having long filaments ; resembling 
ahair. See CAPILLARY. 
€ap/il-laire’ (4), n. [Fr. capillaire, maiden-hair; 
strop de capillaire, capillaire; from Lat. capillaris. 
See CAPILLARY. ] 
1. A kiad of sirup extracted from the maiden-hair. 
2. Any simple sirup flavored with orange-flower 
water. 
€a-pilla-mént, n. [Lat. capillamentum, from ca~ 
pillus, hair, Fr. capillament. | 
1. (Bot.) A filament, or a small, fine thread, like 
a hair, that grows in the middle of a flower. 
2. One of the fine fibers or filaments of which the 
nerves are composed. Berkeley. 
eap/il-lar/i-ty, n. (Fr. capillarité.| The state or 
condition of being capillary. 
tap/illary, or €a-pil/la-ry (Synop., § 130), a. 
[Lat. capillaris, from capillus, hair; Fr. capillaire. | 
1. Resembling a hair; fine, minute, small in diam- 
eter; long and very slender; as, the capillary ves- 
sels of animals and plants. 
2. Pertaining to capillary tubes or vessels; 


: : as, 
capillary action. 


~ 
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Capillary attraction and repulsion, the cause which 
determines the ascent or descent of a fluid in a capillary 
tube above or below the level of the surrounding fluid, 
when the tube is dipped in that fluid. P. Cyc.—Capillary 
plants (Bot.), the ferns, or Filices. Milne. 

€ap/il-la-ry (44), 7. 1. A fine vessel or canal. 

2. (pl.) (Anat.) The minute vessels in the cir- 
culating system, which connect the arteries and 
veins. Berkeley. 

€ap/il-la/tion (110), ». [Lat. capillatio, the hair, 
from capillus, hair.] A blood-vessel like a hair; a 


capillary. [Obs.] Browne. 
€a-pil/la-ttire (53),”. A bush of hair; frizzling 
of the hair. Clarke. 


€a-pil/li-form, a. [Lat. capillus, hair, and forma, 
form.] In the shape or form of a hair, or of hairs. 
€ap/il-lose’, a. Having an abundance of hair; 


hairy. [Rare.] Ogilvie. 
€ap/i-tal, a. [Lat. capitalis, from caput, head.] 

1. Pertaining to, or on, the head. [Obs.] “A 

capital bruise.” Milton. 


2. Having reference to, or involving, the forfeiture 
of the head or life; affecting life; as, capital trials ; 
capital punishment. ‘‘ Many crimes that are capital 
among us.” Swift. 

He whose conscience thinks it sin to put to death a capital 
offender, will as oft think it meritorious to kill a righteous per- 
son. Milton, 

3. First in importance; chief; principal; excel- 
lent; as, a capital city; a capital speech, ‘A cap- 
ital article in religion.” Atterbury. 

It is now that whatever is capital and essential in Christi- 
anity should be clearly and strenuously affirmed. J. Taylor. 

Capital letter (Print.), a letter usually distinguished 
by its form and greater size from those in which the body 


of a page is printed; — 
ABCDEF ascprr 


so called because used 
at the head of a word 
Capitals. Small Capitals. 


or sentence. Capital 
letters are of two kinds, 
large and small, the latter being of the same height as the 
shortest letters of the lower case. — Capital stock, the 
fund of a trading company or corporation. 

Syn.—Chief; principal; leading; controlling; prom- 
inent. 

Capital, n. [Cf 
Lat. capitellwm 
and capitulum, a 
small head, the 
head, top, or cap- 
ital of a column, 
dim. of caput, 
head; Fr. chapi- 
teau, O. Fr. & Pr. 
capitel. | 

1. (Arch.) The 
head or upper- 
most part of a 
column, pilaster, 
&e. 

In classical archi- 
tecture, the orders 
have each their re- 
spective capitals. 

Oxf. Gloss, 

2. ([Fr. capi- 
tale, f., sc. ville. ] 
( Geog.) The chief 
city or townina 
country ; a me- 
tropolis. ‘‘ A busy and splendid capital.” Macaulay. 

3. [Fr. capital.] A stock employed in trade, man- 
ufactures, &c, 

With respect to a nation, the destruction of its productive 
capital is impossible. Bentham. 

4. Means of increasing one’s power; influence; 
as, political capital. 

[Fr. lettre capitale.| (Print.) A letter distin- 
guished by its form or greater size from those ordi- 
narily used in the body of the page; a capital letter, 

6. (fort.) The line which bisects the salient angle 
of aravelin. See RAVELIN. : 

7. A chapter, or section, of a book. [Obs.] ‘‘ Holy 
St. Bernard hath said inthe 59th capital.” W. Scott. 

Capitalist, n. [Fr. capitaliste.| A man who has 
a capital or stock in trade; usually a man of large 
property, which is or may be employed in business, 
“The expenditure of the capitalist.” Burke. 

Cap/i-tal-i-za/tion, n. 1. The act of converting 
money or stock into capital. 

2. The use of capital letters in writing or printing. 

C€ap/i-tal-ize, v.t. 1. To convert into capital, as 
money or stock. 

2. To print in capital letters. 

€ap/i-tal-ly, adv. 1- Ina way involving the for- 
feiture of the head or life; as, to punish capitally. 

2. In the way of pre-eminence or excellence ; 
chiefly; finely. 

€ap/i-tal-mess, n. 
capital; pre-eminence. 

€ap/itan’ Pa-cha/’, 
€ap/i-tan’ Pa-sha/’. Turkish fleet. 

Cap/i-tate, a. (Lat. capitatus, fr 
(BLot.) Growing in a head; — app 
stigma. 

€ap/ita/tion, n. [Fr. capitation, 
poll-tax, from caput, head.]} 

1. Numeration by the head; a numbering of per- 
sons. Browne. 


CAPITALS. 








The state or quality of being 
Rare.| 
The chief admiral of the 


ut, head.] 

a flower or 
Loudon, 

at. capitatio, a 





CAPNOMOR 


2. A tax upon each head or person; a 

— usually called capitation-tax. 
€api-té, n. 
head.] (O. Eng. Law.) A tenure of land. 


poll-tax 3 


[Lat. capite, ablative case of caput, 


Tenure in capite, a holding of land directly of the king 


as sovereign lord. 
€a-pit/el-late, a. 


Wharton. 


Burrill. 


[From Lat. capitellwm, dim. 


of caput, head.] (Bot.) Terminating in very small 


heads, as some stigmas, 
€ap/i-tol, n. 
caput, head. ] 


Gray. 


[Fr. capitole, Lat. capitolium, from 


1. The temple of Jupiter, in Rome, on the Mons 


Capitolinus, 
Comes Cesar to the Capitol to-morrow ? 


Shak. 


2. The edifice occupied by the congress of the 
United States in their deliberations. Also, in some 
states, the state-house, or house in which the legis- 


lature holds its sessions. 
€ap/i-to/li-an, 
€ap/i-tol-ine, ) See CaApirou.] 
the Capitol in Rome, 


a, [Fr. capitolin, Lat. capitolinus. 
Pertaining to 


Capitoline games (Antiq.), annual games originally in- 
stituted by Camillus in honor of Jupiter Capitolinus, and 
in commemoration of the preservation of the eapitol from 
the Gauls, and re-instituted, after having fallen into dis- 


use, by Domitian, after which they were held 
year. 
€a-pit/ti-lar, a. [See infra.) 
1. Belonging to a chapter; capitulary. 


every fifth 


The high aristocracy of the church, from the pope to the 


member of the capitular body. 


Milman. 


2. (Bot.) Growing in small heads, as the dande- 


lion. 
€a-pit/i-lar, 


nN. 
€a-pit/i-lary, 


[L. Lat. capitulare, capitu- 
larvum, from Lat. capitulwm, a 


small head, a chapter, dim. of capwt, head, chap- 


ter.] 


1. An act passed in a chapter, either of knights, 


canons, or religious. 


2. The body of laws or statutes of a chapter, or of 


an ecclesiastical council. 
3. A collection of laws or statutes ; — so 
being in chapters or sections. 


called as 


Several of Charlemagne’s capitularies repeat complaints of 


these exactions. 
4, The member of a chapter, 


The chapter itself, and all its members or capitulars. 


€a-pit/ii-lar-ly, adv. In the form of an 
tical chapter. ‘‘ Capitularly assembled.” 
€a-pit/ti-la-ry (44), a. 
wlarius. 
cathedral, ‘Capitulary acts.” 
€a-pit/ii-late, v. i. 


‘allan. 


Ayliffe. 
ecclesias- 
Sterne. 


[L. Lat. capitularis, capit- 
See supra.] Relating to the chapter of a 


Warton. 


[imp. & p. p. CAPITULATED ; 


p. pr. & vb. n, CAPITULATING.] [L. Lat. capitulare, 


Fr. capituler. See CAPITULAR, n.] 
1. To settle or draw up the heads of 
ment, as in chapters or articles. [Obs.] 


There capitulates with the king, .. .to take 
daughter Mary. 


an agreec- 


to wife his 
Heylin. 


There is no reason why the reducing of any agreement to 
certain heads or capitula should not be called to capitulate. 


Trench. ~ 


2. To surrender on stipulated terms, as an army 


or garrison. 
The Irish, after holding out a week, capitulated. 
€a-pit/ii-late, v. é. 
certain conditions. [Rare. 
€a-pit/a-la/tion, n. [L. 
pitulation.] 
1. A reducing to heads or articles 5 
ment. ‘ With special capitulation.’ 
2. The act of capitulating or surrender 
enemy upon stipulated terms. 


Macaulay. 


To surrender or transfer on 
= capitulatio, Fr. ca- 


formal agree- 
Bp. Burnet. 


ing to an 


3. The instrument containing the terms of an 


agreement or surrender. 
€a-pit/ii-la'tor, n. 
who capitulates, 
€ap/i-tile (30), n. 
chapter.]_ A summary. [Obs.] 
€apitit-lium,n. [Lat., a small 
head. See supra.] (Bot.) A thick 
head or cluster of flowers on a 
very short axis, as a clover-top, 
or a dandelion. It may be either 
globular or flat. Gray. 
€a-pi/vi (-pe/ve), n. [See Copar- 
BA.] A balsam of the Spanish 
West Indies. 
€a/ple,n. See CAPEL. 
€ap/lin, n. 1. A species of fish, 
See CAPELAN. 

2. The cap or coupling of a 
flail, through which the thongs 
pass which connect the handle 
and swipple. Wright. 


[L. Lat. capitulator.] 


[Lat. capitulwm, small 


One 


hea 
Wycli, 





€ip/-mon/ey (aniin/ny¥), n. Mon- Capitulum. 
ey gathered for the huntsman at ( 
the death of “he fox. Halliwell, 


€apno-mai.’¢y, 1. 


[Fr. capnomancie, from Gr. 


katvés, smoke, and pavreia, power of sivinaiong 
Divination by means of the ascent or motion o 


smoke. 
€ap/no-mor, n. 


Spenser. 


[Gr. xamvés, smoke, and pépa, 


equivalent to potea, part.] (Chem.) A limpid, col- 


orless oil, of a high refracting ; 
matic odor of ginger, obtained from the oil 


ower, with an aro- 


of tar. 
Gregory. 


¥, short; cre, fir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; déne, for, doe, wolf, food, foot; 
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€a-pri/ciotis-ness,”. The state or quality of being 
capricious; unsteadiness. ‘' The capriciousness of 
taste.” Pennant. ‘“ The capriciousness of a sickly 
heart.” W. Irving. pak 
€ap/ri-e6rn (25), n. [Lat. 


CAPOC 


€a-pbe’, n. A sort of cotton so short and fine that it 
ean not be spun, used in the East Indies to line 
palanquins, to make mattresses, &c. 

€a-pech’ (ka-pootsh’), n. [Sp. capucho, It. cap- 

 puccio, Fr. capuce, capuchon, L. Lat. capuciwm 


CAPTIOUSNESS 


genus Connulus,—so called from its supposed re- 
semblance to a cap. 
€ap/su-lar, Le (Fr. capsulaire, N. Lat. capsu- 
€ap/su-la-ry, laris, from Lat. capsula. See in- 


€a/pon (ka/pn, or ka/pun) (Synop., § 130), n. 


€a/pon, v.¢. To castrate, as a cock. 
€a/pon-et, n. hs 
€ap/o-niére! (kip/o-neer’), n. [Fr. caponniére, Sp. 


caputium, from capa, cappa, cape, cloak. See Car. 
eee hood ; also, the hood of a cloak. 


€a-pech’, v.t. To cover with a hood; and hence, 


to hoodwink or blind. 
Capoched your rabbins of the synod, 
And snapped their canons with a why-not. Z/udibras. 

Lat. 
capo, Gr. kdmwv, Pr. & Sp. capon, Fr. TopGn, It. 
cappone, A-S. capun, D. kapoen, Dan. & Sw. kapun, 

Ger. kapaun.] <A castrated cock; a cock chicken 
_ gelded for the purpose of improving his flesh for the 
table. ‘* The merry-thought of a capon.” W, aoe 7 
Birch, 
A young capon. [fare.] 
caponera, It. capponiera, probably allied to Fr. 
caponner, to dissimulate in order to succeed, capon, 
acunning player. Cf. Fr. chaponner, to castrate a 
cock, and Eng. capon.] (Fort.) A work placed in 
a ditch for its defense by fire-arms, the defenders 
being covered on the sides, and sometimes over- 
head. If on the side only, it is single; if overhead, 
it is double. The work often serves as a covered 

assage-way across the ditch. 


€a/pon-ize, v.t. To castrate, as a fowl. Barrington. 
€a-pbt!, n. 


[Fr. capot; étre capot, to be balked, 
Jaire capot, to capot; Ger. caput, ruined, broken, 
either abbreviated from caput mortwum, q. v., or 
contracted from Heb. kappéreth, expiatory sacrifice, 
atonement, because the Jews, on their day of expi- 
ation, wanted to put their sins on a Gentile by 


capricornus, from caper, 
goat, and cornu, horn. } 
1. (Astron.) Thetenth £ 
sign of the zodiac, into $ 
which the sun enters at 
the winter solstice, about 
the 21st of December ; — 
represented on ancient 


Capricornus and Sign. 
monuments by the figure of a goat, or a figure hay- 
ing te fore part like a goat, and the hind part like 
a fish. 

2. (Entom.) A beetle of the genus Cerambya. 


€ap/rid,a. [From Lat. caper, capra, goat.] Re- 
lating to that tribe of ruminant mammals, of which 
the goat, or genus Capra, is the type. 

€ap/ri-fi-ea/tion, 1. [Lat. caprificatio, from cap- 
riicare, to ripen figs by the stinging of the gall- 
insect, from caprificus, the wild fig, from caper, ca- 
pra, goat, and jicus, fig.] A process of promoting 
the production, or accelerating the ripening, of fruit, 
practiced in the Levant, particularly with the fig. 
It consists in suspending on the cultivated fig, 
branches of the wild variety that bring with them a 
small insect, which penetrates the female flowers 
carrying the pollen of the male flower on its body; 
or punctures the fruit in order to lay its eggs, which 
hastens the ripening, and may be the only effect. 
The Egyptians pretend to obtain the same result by 
puncturing the eye of the fruit with a needle dipped 
in oil. Dana. 


€ap/su-late, 
€ap/su-la/ted, 
€ap/siile, n. [Fr. capsule, Lat. capsula, 








€ap/tain (kiip’tin, 42), n. 


Jra.| Hollow, like a capsule; having the nature of 
a capsule; pertaining to a capsule. 

Capsular ligament (Anat.), a membranous, elastic bag 
or capsule, which surrounds joints in the animal sys- 
tem. Dunglison. 
a. Inclosed in a capsule, or as in 

a chest or box. Derham. 


Suit 


nH 


a little box or chest, from capsa, chest, 
case, from capere, to take, contain.] 

1. (Bot.) A seed-pod or pericarp open- 
ing, when mature, by the separation of 
its valves, Gray. 

2. (Chem.) (a.) A small saucer of clay 
for roasting or melting samples of ores, 






Capsule. 
&c. (b,) A small, shallow, evaporating dish, usually 
of porcelain, 

3. (Med.) A gummy envelope or coating for nau- 


seous doses, Dunglison. 
4. (Physiol.) A small membranous sac; as, the 
capsule of the crystalline lens. Carpenter. 
5, A metallic seal or cover for closing a bottle. 
Simmonds, 
6.- A percussion cap, 
[O. Fr. capitain, now 
capitaine, Pr. capitani, Sp. capitan, Pg. capitéio, 
It. capitano, L. Lat. capitaneus, capitanius, capita- 
nus, from Lat. caput, the head. | 
1. A head, or chief officer; the military officer 
who commands a company or troop, or who has the 
rank entitling him to do so, though he may be em- 


€ap/ri-fole,n. [O. Fr. caprifole, N. Lat. caprifoli- 
um, from caper, capra, goat, and folium, leaf.] The 
wild climbing vine, called also woodbine or honey- 
suckle, Spenser. 

€ip/ri-f6rm, a. [From Lat. caper, capra, goat, and 
forma, form.] Having the form of a goat. 

€a-prig/e-notis, a. [Lat. caprigenus, from caper, 


ployed on other service ;— also, the commander of 
a ship, the foreman of a body of workmen, and the 
like. ‘4A train-band captain eke was he.” Cowper. 

The Rhodian captain, relying on his knowledge and the 
lightness of his vessel, passed, in open day, through all the 
guards. Arbuthnot. 


2. A man skilled in war or military affairs; a 


saying, Bethou my kapporeth,i. e., dic thou for me, 
for my expiation or reconciliation with God, which 
gradually became a sort of curse and of a more gen- 
eral application; hence, also, the Ger. capores, 
dead, ruined, broken.] A winning of all the tricks 
of cards at the game of piquet by either party of 





the players: it counts for forty points. Hoyle. capra OMIT GILG , : military leader; ¢ ‘rior. ‘Foremost captain of 
- q : : goat, and genere, gignere, to produce.] Pro-| Muilary leader; a warrior. oremost captam o 

€a-pot’, v. t. To win all the tricks from, in play- duced by i goat. g WG rE ] his time.” Tennyson. 
ing at piquet. €ap/rine (Synop., § 130), a. Like, or pertaining to, Captain-general, the commander-in-chief of an army, 


€a-pote’, n. [Fr. capote, Sp. capote, from capa, 
, Cape, cloak. See CAP.] 
| 1 A long cloak extending from head to feet, worn 
. by women. 
2. A coat with a hood, worn by soldiers, sailors, 
and others. Simmonds, 
€a-pouch’, n. 


or of the militia. In the United States the governor of a 
state is captain-general of the militia. — Captain-lieuten- 
ant, an officer, who, with the rank of a captain, and pay 
of lieutenant, commands a company or troop. 
€ap/tain, a. [L. Lat. capitaneus, principal. See 
supra.] Possessing superiority in rank, courage, 
value, &c. ‘*Captain jewels in the carcanet.” ‘‘Cap- 


a goat; as, caprine gambols. 
€ap/ri-dle (Synop., § 130), n. [O. Fr. capriole, now 
cabriole, It. capriola, Sp. & Pg. cabriola, from ca- 
per, capra, goat. Cf. CAPER, v. 7.] 
1. (Man.) A leap that a horse makes in the same 
place without advancing, in such a manner, that 


Same as CaPocH. when he is at the height of the leap, he jerks out 


Caip’pa-dine, xn. A sort of silk flock or waste ob-|) with his hind legs, even and near. tive good attending captain ill.” Shak. 
tained from the cocoon after the silk has been reeled 2. A leap or caper, as in dancing. ‘ With lofty | €ap’taim-¢y, n, The rank, post, or commission of 
off, used for shag in making rugs. Simmonds. turns and caprioles.” Sir J, Davies. a captain. Washington. 


€aip’pa-nits,n. (Zodl.) A kind of worm very per- 
nicious on account of its adhering to, and gnawing, 
the bottoms of ships. Ogilvie. 
€ip/-pa’per, n. 1. A coarse brown paper, so 
called from being used to make caps to hold com- 


€ap/tain-cy-sén/er-al, n. The office, power, ter- 
ritory, or jurisdiction of a captain-general. 

€ap/tain-pa-cha’,n. The Turkish high-admiral. 
[Also written capitan-pacha.] 

€ap/tain-ry,n. [Fr. capitainerie.] The power, or 


3. A kind of head-dress worn by ladies. 
€ap/ri-péd, a. [Lat. capripes, -pedis, from caper, 
capra, goat, and pes, pedis, foot.] Having feet like 
those of a goat. 


€ap/ri-zant, a. [Lat. caper, goat.] (Med.) Having 


modities, : a leaping or bounding motion; as, a capriz command, over a certain district; chieftainship ; 
2. A kind of writing-paper in large sheets, usu- mace s : = ee hee ae cee captainship. : ‘Spenger. 
ally called foolscap, : " €iip/-shéaf, n. The top sheaf of a stack of grain; | €ap’tain-ship, m. 1. The condition, rank, post, or 
€ap’-ptéak,”. The front piece or visor of a cap, by| the crowning point or part. *| authority of a captain or chief commander. ‘To 
which itis usually put on and removed from the €ip/si-cine, n. [From capsicum.]_(Chem.) The| take the captainship.” Shak. 


head. Simmonds. 
Cap’per, n. [From cap.] One whose business is to 
make or sell caps. 
€ap’/ping-plane, n. (Join.) A plane used for work- 
ing the upper surface of staircase-rails. Ogilvie. 
€a'prd,n. (Lat. capra, she-goat.] (Zodl.) A genus 


2. Skill in military affairs; as, to show good cap- 
tainship. 
€ap-ta/tion, n. [Fr. captation, Lat. captatio, from 
captare, to catch, intensive of capere, to take.] The 
act or practice of catching favor, or applause, by 


active principle found in the capsules of cayenne 
pepper: it has a resinous appearance and a burning 
taste. Gregory. 
€ap/si-etim, n. [N. Lat. capsicum, from capsa, 
box, chest, chest for fruit, because it is contained in 


Cap/rate, n. 


7 ‘a, €ap’re-o-late (Synop., § 130), a. 


of ruminant quadrupeds, including the common goat. 
(Chem.) A salt formed by the union of 
capric acid with a base, Gregory. 
{From Lat. cap- 
reolus, wild goat, tendril, from capra, she-goat, ca- 
per, he-goat; Fr. capréolé.| (Bot.) Having tendrils, 


_ or spiral claspers, by which plants fasten themselves 


Martyn. 


pods.] (Sot.) A genus of plants producing fruit in 
the form of pods or capsules containing berries, 
both pod and berry having a pungent, biting taste, 
and when ground forming the red or Cayenne pep- 
per of domestic use, 

[t= The most important varieties are C. baccatum, 
commonly called bird-pepper, C. frutescens, or Cayenne 
pepper, and C. annwum. Loudon. 


€ap/tion, 7. 





flattery or address. 

Iam content my heart should be discovered, without. any 
of those dresses, or popular captations, which some men use 
in their speeches. Charles J. 
[Lat, captio, from capere, to take, 
seize. ] 

1. (Law.) That part of a legal instrument, as a 
commission, indictment, &c., which shows where, 
when, and by what authority, it was taken, found, 
or executed. Bouvier. Wharton. 


ai “? other bodies. 
_ @ap’rie, a. [Lat. caper, he-goat.] Obtained from 

y butter, especially the butter and fat of the goat; as, 
capric acid. Gregory. 
€a-pric'cio (ka-pret/cho), n. [It., freak, whim, ca- 


€ap-size’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CAPSIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. CAPSIZING.|] [Probably from cap, top, head, 
and seize, because it is properly to move a hogshead 
or other vessel forward by turning it alternately on 


2. The act of taking or arresting a person by judi- 
cial process. [Lare.] Bouvier. 
3. The heading of a chapter, section, or page. 


€a-pri¢e’ (ka-prees’), n. 


price, q. v.] (Mus.) A loose, irregular species of 
composition in which the composer continually di- 


gresses from his subject. Moore. 
€a-pric'ct-0'so (ka-prct/che-6’so), a. [It. See su- 
pra.) (Mus.) Ina free, fantastic style. Moore. 


[Fr. caprice, It. capriccio, 
Sp. & Pg. capricho, from Lat. caper, capra, goat; 
originally a fantastical goat-leap.}] An abrupt 

. change in feeling, opinion, or action, proceeding 
from some whim or fancy; a freak; a notion. 
“Caprices of appetite.” W. Irving. 

Syn.— Freak; whim; fancy; vagary ; humor; whim- 
sey; fickleness. a 


€a-prich/id, n, [It. capriccio, q. v.] Freak; fancy. 


Obs.) Shak. 
€a-pri’ciotis (ka-prish/us), a, [Fr. capricieux, It. 
capriccioso.| Governed by caprice; apt to change 
suddenly; freakish; whimsical; changeable. ‘‘Ca- 
pricious humor.” Hugh Miller. 
_.. The king had a capricious partiality to the Romish prac- 
tices, Hallam. 
Syn.—Arbitrary ; freakish ; whimsical ; unsteady; 
captious. See ARBITRARY. 
€a-pri/ciotis-ly, adv, 


rE" C In a capricious manner; 
whimsically, 





the heads.] To upset or overturn, as a yessel or 

other body; as, to capsize a boat. Totten. 
€ap’size,n. An upset or overturn, 
€ap’-square, n. A strong plate of iron which 


comes over the trunnion of a cannon, and keeps 
Totten. 


it to its place. 

€ap/stan, n. [Fr. cabestan, 
Sp. cabestrante, cabres- 
tante, from cabestrar, to 
bind with a halter, from 
cabestro, halter, chain,from 
Lat. capistrum, halter.] 
(Naut.) A strong, massy 
column of timber, formed 
somewhat like a truncated 
cone, and having its upper 
extremity pierced to re- 
ceive bars, or levers, for 
winding a rope round it, to 
raise grea hts, or to 











Capstan. 


exert gre wer; principally used in ships for 
heaving in cables, as when raising an anchor, or 
warping;— sometimes written capstern, but im- 
properly. 


€ap/-stone,n, (Paleon.) A fossil echinite of the 


€ap/tiotis (kip/shus), a, 


{=> In this sense, the word is an Americanism, but is 
not used by our best writers. 

[Fr. captiewx, Lat. captt- 
osus. See supra.] 

1. Apt to catch at faults; disposed to find fault or 
to cavil; difficult to suit; peevish; fretful ; pees: 
“A captious and suspicious age.” Stillingslect. 

Iam sensible I have not disposed my materials to abide the 
test of a captious controversy. Burke. 

2. Fitted to catch, or perplex, or insnare; insidi- 
ous; troublesome, ‘Captious restraints on naviga- 
tion.” Bancroft. 

Syn.—Caviling; carping; fault-finding; censorious ; 
critical; peevish ; insidious ; insnaring. ~CAPTIOUS, CAy- 
ILING, PETULANT, FRETFUL. One who is captiousis ready 
to catch at the slightest faults; one whois caviling does 
it on trivial or imaginary grounds; one who is petulant 
is apt, from i sitability, to make hasty but slight attacks ; 
fretfulness is ;omplaining impatience, A captiouws dispo- 
‘sition; a caviling reviewer; petulant remarks; a Fretful 
temper. 


€ap/tiotis-ly, adv. In a captious manner; as, to 


use words captiously. 


€ap/tious-mess, n. Disposition to find fault; in- 


clination to object; peevishness. Locke, 


fairl, rude, push; ¢, 7, 0, silent; ¢ ass; ¢h as sh; €, eh, ask; & as j, Fas in Set; s as Z; X a8 SZ; B as in linger, link; th as in thine, 
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CAPTIVATE 


€ap/ti-vate,v.t. [imp.& p.p.CAPTIVATED; p.pr. 
& vb. n. CAPTIVATING.] [Lat. captivare, from cap- 
tivus, captive, from capere, to take; Fr. captiver, 
Pr. captivar.] 

1. To take prisoner; to seize by force; to capture; 

to subdue. Phares 
Their woes, whom fortune captivates. Shak. 
2.'To overpower with excellence or beauty; to 
charm. 
Small landscapes of captivating loveliness. W. Irving. 

Syn.—To enslave; subdue; overpower; charm; en- 

chant; fascinate; lead captive. 
€ap/ti-vate,a. [Lat. captivatus.] Taken prisoner. 
Women have been captivate ere now. Shak. 
€ap/ti-va/ting, a. Having power to charm; as, 
captivating smiles. 
€aip/ti-va/tion, n. [L. Lat. captivatio.] The act 
of taking a prisoner; a taking one captive. ‘The 
captivation of our understanding.” Bp. Hail. 
Cup/tive, n. [Lat. captivus, from capere, to take ; 
Fr. captif, Pr. captiu. Cf. CAITIFF.] 

1. A prisoner taken by force or stratagem in war, 
by an enemy. 

Like captives bound to a triumphant car. Shak. 
Then, when IJ am thy captive, talk of chains. Milton. 
2. One charmed or subdued by beauty, excel- 
lence, or affection. 
€ap/tive, a. 1. Made prisoner, especially in war; 
kept in bondage or confinement. 
A poor, miserable, captive thrall. Milton. 

My woman’s heart grew captive to his heney words. Shak. 

2. Serving to confine; relating to bondage or con- 
finement; as, captive chains; captive hours. 

€ap/tive, v.t. To take prisoner; to bring into sub- 

jection ; to capture. [Obs.] ‘* Their inhabitants 

slaughtered and captived.” Burke. 

€ap-tivii-ty, n. [Fr. captivité, Pr. captivitat, Lat. 
captivitas. | 

. The state of being a prisoner, or of being in 

the power of an enemy, by force or the fate of war. 

More celebrated in his captivity than in his greatest tri- 
umphs. Dryden. 

2. A state of being under control; subjection; 
bondage. 

Sink in the soft captivity together. Addison. 

Syn.—Imprisonment; confinement; bondage; sub- 
jection; servitude; slavery. 

€ap/tor, n. [Lat. captor, from capere, to take.] 
One who takes, as a prisoner or a prize. 

€apt/iire (kipt/yur) (53), . [Fr. capture, Pr. cap- 
tura, Lat. captura, from capere, to take. ] 

1. The act of taking or seizing by force; seizure; 
arrest; as, the capture of an enemy. 

2. The thing taken; a prize; prey taken by force, 
surprise, or stratagem. 

Syn.—Seizure; arrest; detention. 

€apt/iire, v.t. To take or seize by force, surprise, 
or stratagem. 

Her heart is like some fortress that has been cOprEIEH 

W. Inving. 

€a-pyc'cio (ka-pooch/o), n. [It. cappuccio. See 

CapocH.] <A capuchin or hood. [Obs.] Spenser. 

€a-puched/ (ka-poocht’), a. [See Capocu.] Coy- 
ered with a hood. [QObs.] 

They are differently cucullated or capuched upon the head 
and back. Browne. 

€ap/a-chin’ (kap’yy-sheen’), n. [Fr. capucine, a 
nun of the order of St. Francis. See CAPocu.] 

1. A garment for females, consisting of a cloak 
and hood, made in imitation of the dress of capuchin 
monks. Johnson. 

2. A pigeon whose head is covered with feathers. 

€ap/ii-chin’, n. [Fr. capucin, a monk who wears a 
cowl, from Fr. capuce, capuchon, hood, cowl.] 
(Eccl.) One of the monks of the order of St. 
Francis. ‘‘A bare-footed and long-bearded capu- 
chin.” W. Scott. 

Oap/ti-¢chin’,)n. [Fr. capucin.] (Zodl.) A species 

€ap/ii-cine, of monkey (Cebus capucinus), a na- 
tive of Guinea, characterized by having the hair on 
the crown and back part of the head of a black 
color, resembling a monk’s cap or hood, the rest be- 
ing of a grayish white ; — called also capuchin-mon- 


key. Baird. 
€ap/ii-let,n. See CAPELLET. 
[Sp. capulin, capuli.] The Mexican 


€ap/i-lin, n. 
cherry. 

€a’put,n. [Lat., the head.] (£ng.) The council 
of a university, by which every grace must be ap- 
proved before it can be submitted to the senate. It 
consists of the vice-chancellor, a doctor of each of 
the faculties of divinity, law, and medicine, and two 
masters of arts, chosen annually by the senate. 

€alput Mortum. ([Lat., from caput, head, 
and mortuus, dead, p.p. of moriri, to die.] (Old 
Chem.) The residuum or remainder of distillation 
or sublimation; worthless residue. Junius. 

Cir, n. [O.Fr. car, char, now only char, Pr. car, 
from Lat. carrus, a four-wheeled wagon, a Celtic 
word in Latin, W. cdr, Armor. karr, Ir. & Gael. 
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8. A chariot of war or of triumph. 

See millions crowding the gilded car. Prior. 
The gilded car of day. Milton. 

4. (Astron.) The constellation called Charles’s 
Wain, or the Bear. 

The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. 

Syn. — See TRAIN. 

€ar/a-bine (Synop., §180), 7. 
fire-arm. See CARBINE. 

€ir/a-bi-meer’,n. [See CARBINEER.] A man who 
carries a carabine; a carbineer. 

€ar’a-boid, a. [Gr. xapafos, beetle, and «idos, 
shape.] Like, or pertaining to, a genus of beetles, 
called Carabaus. Smart. 

€avr’ae,n. Same as CARACK. 

€ar/a-eal, n. [Fr. caracal, from Turk. garah- 
qootaq, from qgarah, black, and qootaq, ear.] (Zo0l.) 
A species of lynx (felis caracal of Linneus; Car- 
acal melanotis, of others), a native of Africa, India, 
Persia, and Turkey, about two feet long. It preys 
on small quadrupeds and birds; its color is a uni- 
form reddish brown; its ears black externally, and 
tipped with long black hairs. Baird. 

€arlack,n. [O. Eng. careeke, carrike, carrick, Fr. 
caraque, Sp. & Pg. carraca, It. caracca, L. Lat. cara- 
ca, from carrus, Sp., It., & Pg. carro, wagon, because 
it carries much, as if it were a carrus marinus.] 
(Naut.) A large ship of burden, such as the Portu- 
guese formerly used in trading to the Hast Indies. 
“ Like some huge carack lay.” Waller. 

€ar’a-eGle, n. [Fr. caracole, a wheeling about, O. 
Fr., Sp., & Pg. caracol, snail, winding staircase, a 
wheeling about, Catalan caragol, screw, It. cara- 
collo, a wheeling about, probably of Iberian origin ; 
Bise. baraculloa, bare curacillua, snail, barea, a 
snail without a shell, slug, and cudloa, contraction 
from curacillua, a winding hole. ] 

1. (Man.) A semi-round, or half turn, which a 
horseman makes, either to the right or left. 

2. (Arch.) A staircase in a spiral form. Gwilt. 

€ar/a-eGdle, v.i. To move in acaracole; to wheel. 

Prince John caracoled within the lists at the head of his 
jovial party. W., Scott. 

€ar’-a-eol-i, n. An alloy of gold, silver, and cop- 
per, of which an inferior quality of jewelry is made. 

€a-vrate’, n. [Fr.] A glass water-bottle for the 
table or toilet. Simmonds. 

€ar/a-gheen, n. See CARRAGEEN. 

€ar’a-mél, n. [Fr. caramel, Sp. caramelo, from 
L. Lat. canna mellis, cannamella, canamella, cala- 
mellus mellitus, sugar-cane, from Lat. canna, reed, 
and mel, mellis, honey.] (Chem.) Burnt sugar; a 
black, porous substance obtained by heating sugar 
to about 400°. It is soluble in water, forming a 
dark-brown solution, and is used to color brandy 
and other spirits. Gregory. 

€a/ranx,n. [Fr.] (Jchth.) A genus of fishes of the 
Scomber or mackerel family. The most common 
species is C. vulgaris, called on the British coast 
scad or horse-mackerel. Baird. 

€air/a-pace,)n. [Fr. carapace.] A thick shell or 

€ar/a-pax, shield which covers the back of 
the tortoise, or turtle; the upper shell of the crab, 
or other crustaceous animal. 

€ar/at,n. [Fr. carat, It. carato, O. Pg. quirate, 
N. Pg. & Sp. quilate, Ar. girrat, girat, a bean or 
pea shell, a weight of four grains, carat, which 
word the Arabians borrowed from Gr, xeparvov, a 
little horn, the fruit of the carob-tree, a weight, 
carat. ] 

1. The weight of four grains, used by jewelers in 
weighing precious stones and pearls. 

2. A twenty-fourth part;—a denomination used 
in determining the proportionate fineness of gold. 
The whole mass of gold to be estimated is divided 
into twenty-four equal parts, and said to be of so 
many carats, according to the number of twenty- 
fourths of pure metal; as, gold of eighteen or twen- 
ty-two carats. 

€ar/a-van, or Car/a-van/ (Synop., §130), n. [Fr. 
caravane, Sp. caravana, Ax. qairawan, from Per. 
kdrwan, girwan, caravan, girwan, traveling through 
many regions. ] 

1. A company of travelers, pilgrims,or merchants, 
marching or proceeding in a body, or traveling to- 
gether for greater security, especially through coun- 
tries infested by robbers, or hostile tribes. ‘‘ Men 
who pass in troop or caravan.” Milton. 

2. A large, close carriage on springs, or a train 
of such carriages, for conveying wild beasts, &c., 
for exhibition. 

3. A ficet of large boats, used in Russia for con- 
veying hemp, &c. Simmonds. 

€ar/a-van-eer’, n. The leader or driver of the 
camels in a caravan. 

€i/a-van/sa-ry,)n. [Fr. caravansérat, Per. kar- 

€ar'a-van/se-ra, wan-sardi, from karwdn, car- 
avan, and sardi, palace, large house, inn.| A kind 
of inn, in the East, where caravans rest at night, 
being a large, square building, with a spacious 
court in the middle. ~ 4 

€ar/a-vél, n. [Fr. caravelle, It. caravella, Sp. cara- 
bela, from Sp. caraba, a kind of vessel, from Lat. 
carabus, Gr. capaBos, a kind of sea-crab and a kind 
of light ship, N. Gr. xapa@, ship, vessel, Icel. harfi, 
Ir. & Gael. cairb, cairbh.| [Written also carvel.] 

1. (Naut.) A kind of light, round, old-fashioned 


Dryden. 


(Mil.) A kind of 














CARBONIC 
ship, with a square poop, rigged like a galley, and 
not much above a hundred tuns in burden; — for- 


merly used by Spaniards and Portuguese. 
To board the caravels upon the main. Fanshaw. 


2. A small boat used for the herring-fishery, on 
the coast of France. Simmonds. 
€ar/a-way,n. [O. & Prov. Eng. carwey, carvy, Fr. 
& It. carvi, Sp. carvi, and al-caravea, al-carahueya, 
Pg. al-caravia, Ar. karwiya, karawiya, from Gr. 
kapov, kapos, Lat. careum.] 

1. (Bot.) A biennial plant of the parsley family 
(Curum carut). Theseeds have an aromatic smell, 
and a warm, pungent taste. They are used in con- 
fectionery, and also in medicine as a carminative. 

2. A kind of sweetmeat containing caraway seeds. 

Weare wont to eat caraways, or biscuits, or some other com- 

8, 


7 Cogan. 
3. A kind of apple. Mason. 
€ar-baz/o-tate, n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the 


union of carbazotic acid with a base. 


€iix/ba-zot/ie, a. [From carbon and azote, q. v.]} 
(Chem.) Produced by the decomposition of differ- 


ent substances, as carbolic acid, indigo, salicine, silk, 
aloes, &c., by means of nitric acid; — applied to an 
acid which consists of carbon, nitrogen, and oxy- 
gen, and which, when used for dyeing, gives a fine 
straw-colored yellow to silk and woolen fabrics. It 
is also called picric acid, and nitro-picric acid. 

Gregory. 

€iir’bine (Synop., § 130), . [Fr. carabine, It., Sp., 
& Pg. carabina, from Fr. carabin, O. Fr. calabrin, 
carabineer, It. calabrino, policeman, from O. Fr. & 
Pr. calabre, O. Fr. caable, chaable, an engine of war, 
used in sieges, L. Lat. carabaga, chadabula, cabu- 
lus, for cadabulus, engine of war, cadabulum, pros- 
tration to the ground, from Gr. kataBodf, a throw- 
ing down, caraZaddew, to throw down.] (Mil.) A 
fire-arm intermediate between the pistol and mus- 
ket in length and weight, used by mounted troops. 

€iiv/bi-meer’, n. [Fr. carabinier.] (MMil.) A sol- 
dier armed with a carbine; a light-horseman; a 
carabineer. — 

€ar-bolVie Ag/id. (Chem.) An oily liquid, color- 
less, having a burning taste, and the odor of creo- 
sote, to which it has great resemblance; it is ob- 
tained from coal-tar. Gregory. 

€iir/bon, n. [Fr. carbone, from Lat. carbo, coal, Pr. 
carbo, O. Fr. & Sp. carbon, N. Fr. charbon, It. car- 
bone.] (Chem.) An elementary substance, not metallic 
in nature, which predominates in all organic com- 
pounds. It is combustible, and forms the base of 
charcoal, and enters largely into mineral coals. In 
its pure crystallized state it constitutes the dia- 
mond, and is the hardest of known substances, 
occurring in monometric crystals like the octohe- 
dron, &c. It enters largely into graphite, or black- 
lead, and in this it is soft, and occurs in hexagonal 
prisms or tables. When united with oxygen it 
forms carbonic acid, and carbonic oxide, according 
to the proportions of the oxygen: when united 
with hydrogen, it forms various carbureted hydro- 
gens, one of which is the common illuminating gas. 

€iir/bo-na/ceotis, a. Pertaining, or relating to, or 
containing, or composed of, carbon. ‘‘Carbona- 
ceous matters.” Gregory. 

C€ir/bo-nade, iS [Fr. carbonnade, from O. Fr. 

€iir/bo-na/do, carbon, Lat. carbo, coal.] (Cook- 
ery.) Flesh, fowl, or the like, cut across, seasoned, 
and broiled on coals. [Obs. 

€iir/bo-na/do, . t. [imp.& p. p. CARBONADOED; 

€iir/bo-nade, p. pr. & vb, Nn. CARBONADOING. 

1. To cut or hack for frying or broiling. [ Obs. 
‘ A hare daintily carbonadoed.” Beau. § Fl: 

2. To cut or hack. [Obs.] ‘‘ With his keen-edged 
spear he cut and carbonadoed them.”  Massinger. 

€ar'bo-nia'rt, n. pl. [It. carbonaro, a coal-man.] 
Members of a secret political association in Italy, in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, for chan- 
ging the government by force into a republic. 

(> The origin of the society is uncertain, but is said 
to have been among charcoal-burners, whose occupation 
offered inducements to mysterious associations. The 
Carbonari adopted charcoal as a symbol of purification, 
and took for a symbolic motto, ‘‘Revenge upon the 
wolves who deyour the lambs.’’ The place where they 
assembled was called the baracca, or collier’s hut, and 
the interior was styled the vendita, from the sale of coals 
which the colliers are supposed to carry on in their huts. 

€iir/bo-ma/rigm, 7. The principles of the Carbonari. 
€ir’bon-ate, n. [Fr. carbonate. See CARBON.] 
(Chem.) A salt formed by the union of carbonic 
acid with a base. Gregory. 
€iir’bon-a/ted, a. 
carbonic acid, 
€ar-bin/ie, a. [Fr. carbonique.] Of, or pertaining 
to, carbon; as, carbonic ether. ~- Gregory. 

Carbonic acid (Chem.), an acid composed of one part 
of carbon and two parts of oxygen. 
dition it is a gas, but it may be reduced to a liquid or solid 
state by cold and pressure. It is a heavy gas, totally 
unfit for respiration. It is given out by animals in breath- 
ing, by liquors while fermenting, by the decomposition of 
all substances, and by the combustion of wood, coal, &c., 
and will extinguish flame, and even life; hence it is called 
choke-damp and mephitic air. Water will absorb its own 
volume of it, and more than this under pressure, and in 
this state becomes the common soda-water of the shops, 
and the carbonated water of natural springs. Combined 
with lime it constitutes limestone, or common marble and 
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 €iir/bon-if/er-ots, a. 


CARBONIFEROUS 


halk. Plants imbibe it for their nutrition and growth, 


the carbon being retained and the oxygen given out. 
Gregory.—Carbonic oxide, a gaseous compound of one 
valent of carbon and one equivalent of oxygen. It 
- is fatal to animal life, extinguishes combustion, and 
_ burns with a pale blue flame, forming carbonic acid. 
[From carbon, Lat. carbo, 
and ferre, to bear.) Producing, or containing, car- 
_ bon or coal. 

Carboniferous age (Geol.), the one immediately follow- 
ing the Devonian, or age of fishes, and characterized by 
the vegetation which formed the coal beds. This age 
embraces three periods, the Subcarboniferous, the Car- 

- boniferous, and the Permian. — Carboniferous Formation 
Geol.), the series of rocks (including sandstones, shales, 
estones, and conglomerates, together with beds of coal) 
which make up the strata of the carboniferous age or 
iod. ana. 
€iix/bon-i-za/tion, n. [Fr. carbonisation.] The 
act or process of carbonizing. 
iir’bon-ize, v.t. [imp.& p.p. CARBONIZED ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CARBONIZING.] [Fr. carboniser.} To con- 
yert into carbon by combustion or the action of fire 
_ or by other means, as by the action of concentrated 
acids on animal and vegetable substances. 
€iir/bon-dm/e-ter, n. [Eng. carbon and Gr. pérpov, 
measure.] An instrument for ascertaining the pres- 
ence of an excess of carbonic acid, by its action on 
lime-water. 
€iir/bon-spiir, n. (Min.) Any carbonate related 
in constitution to carbonate of lime, as carbonate 
of magnesia, of zinc, &c. Dana, 
€iir’boy, n. [Cf.Ir.& Gael. carb, basket.] A large, 
globular bottle of green glass, inclosed in basket- 
work for protection; used especially for carrying 
- eorrosive liquors, as sulphuric acid, &c. 
€iix’/bun-ele (kir/bunk-l, 82), n. [Lat. carbuncu- 
lus, a little coal, a bright kind of precious stone, a 
kind of tumor, a disease of plants, dim. of carbo, 
coal; Fr. carboncle.]} 

1. (Min.) A beautiful gem, of a deep-red color, 
with a mixture of scarlet, called by the Greeks 
anthrax ; found in the East Indies. It is usually 
found pure, of an angular figure, and adhering to a 
heavy, ferruginous stone, of the emery kind. Its 
ordinary size is one fourth to two thirds of an inch. 
When held up to the sun, it loses its deep tinge, 
and becomes exactly of the color of a burning coal. 

2. (Med.) A malignant boil, or inflammation of 
the cellular membrane and the skin, forming a hard, 
round tumor, differing from a common boil in hay- 
ing no central core, and being of longer continu- 
ance; an anthrax. 

3. (Her.) A charge or bearing consisting of rays 
considered as representing the jewel called car- 
buncle. Burke. 

€iir/bun-eled, a. 1. Set with the stone called car- 
buncle. 

Armor... carbuncled like holy Phebus’ car. Shak. 

i 2. Having a malignant boil called carbuncle; 
hence, haying red or inflamed spots. ‘A carbun- 
cled face.” Brome. 

€ar-biin/eu-lar, a. Belonging to a carbuncle; re- 
sembling a carbuncle; red; inflamed. 

€ar-biin/eu-la/tion, n. [Lat. carbunculatio, from 
carbunculare, to have a carbunculus, a disease of 
plants. See CARBUNCLE.] The blasting of the 
young buds of trees or plants, by excessive heat or 
cold. Harris. 

€iir/bu-rét, n. [N. Lat. carburetum, Fr. carbure.] 
(Chem.) A combination of carbon with some other 
substance, the resulting compound not being an 
acid or base; as, carburet of nitrogen; carburet of 
or carbureted) hydrogen. 

€iix/bu-rét-ed, a. Combined with carbon in the 
manner of a carburet. 

Carbureted hydrogen gas, any one of several gaseous 
compounds of carbon and hydrogen, some of which make 
up illuminating gas. 


_ Ciir/ea-jou (kir/ka-joo), n. [Fr. carcajou.] (Zoil.) 


The American badger (Meles Labradorica), found 
in the sandy plains or prairies of North America. 
€iir/eamét, n. [Fr.carcan, the iron collar or chain 
of a criminal, a chain of precious stones, O. Fr. car- 
chant, Pr. carcan, D. karkant, L. Lat. carcannum, 
O. It. carcame, from Armor. kerchen, bosom, neck, 
kelchen, collar, cravat, from kelch, circle, round, 
allied to Icel. qverk, O. H. Ger. querca, throat.] 
A chain or collar of jewels. Shak. 

Ciir’eass, n. [Fr. carcasse, Sp. carcasa, It. & Pg. 
carcassa, from Lat. caro, flesh, and capsa, chest, 
box, case. Cf. Eng. chest, box, and the trunk of 
the body. Cf. infra.]_ [Written also carcase. | 
1. The dead body of an animal; a corpse. 


The mangled carcass of the poor victim. Prescott. 
2. The body, in contempt or ridicule. 
To pamper his own carcass. South. 


3. The decaying remains of a thing, as of a boat 
or ship. . 
The rotten carcass of a boat. Shak. 

4. The frame or main parts of a thing, unfinished 
or without ornament. 

5. [Fr. carcasse, It. carcassa, Sp. carcasa, O. Sp. 
carcax, equivalent to carcasa, fire-engine, N. Sp. 
quiver, Fr. carquois, Pr. carcais, Pg. carcas, It, 
carcasso, quiver, because both of them are encir- 
cled and kept together with iron rings or ribs, which 
resemble the ribs of a human carcass. Of. supra.] 
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(Mil.) A hollow vessel, about the size of a bomb, 
of an oval figure, filled with combustibles, to be 
thrown from a mortar into a town, to set fire to 
buildings. 
A discharge of carcasses and bomb-shells. W. Irving. 
€iir’¢e-lage, n. ([Sp. carcelage, L. Lat. carcela- 
gium, carceragium, carcerarium, from Lat, carcer, 
rison.] Prison fees. [Obs.] 
€iiv’/cel Lamp. A lamp of French invention, in 
which the oil is raised through tubes by clock-work, 
so as continually to overflow at the bottom of the 
burning wick. 
€ar'cer,n. (Lat. carcer, an inclosed place, hence a 
prison, and a barrier or starting-place in the race- 
course.] A prison; a goal or starting-post. 
€iir/cer-al, a. (Lat. carceralis, from carcer, prison.] 
Belonging to a prison. [Rare.] ‘‘ Released from 
his carceral endurance.” Foxe, 
€iir'¢i-no-l6g/ie-al, a. Pertaining to carcinology. 
€ir/¢ci-nbVo-gy, n. (Gr. kapkivos,a crab, and \éyos, 
discourse.] The science which treats of the Crus- 
taced, or crabs, shrimps, &c. ; — called also crustace- 
ology and malacostracology. Dana. 
€ar'¢i-no'mda,n. (Lat. carcinoma, Gr. kapxivwpa; 
equivalent to kapxivus, ulcer, cancer, from kapxi- 
vody, to make crab-like, to cause the disease cancer, 
from xapxivos, crab, cancer.] (Med.) A cancer, or 


cancerous tumor. Dunglison. 
€iir/¢i-nbm/a-totis, a, Of, or relating to, carci- 
noma. Dunglison. 


€iird,n. [Fr. carte, It. carta, paper, card, Sp. carta, 
letter, Pr. carta, paper, letter, card, Lat. charta, Gr. 
xaorns, a leaf of paper.) 

1. A piece of pasteboard or thick paper, prepared 
for various uses; as, a card for games; a visiting 
card, &e. 

2. A published note, containing a brief statement, 
explanation, request, &c. 

3. A paper on which the points of the compass 
are marked. 

All the quarters that they know 


I’ the shipman’s card. Shak. 
On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail, 
Reason’s the card, but Passion is the gale. Pope. 


€ird, v. i. [imp. & p. p. CARDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


CARDING.] To play at cards; togame. Johnson. 
€iird,n. [Fr. carde, Dan. karde, karte, 8w. karda, 


D. kaarde, 8p. carda, teasel, the head of a thistle, 
card, Pg. carda, card, and cardo, thistle, It. cardo, 
thistle, card, from Lat. cardwus, cardus, thistle, 
carere, to card,] An instrument for combing wool 
or flax, or for cleaning and smoothing the hair of 
animals, usually made by inserting bent teeth of 
wire in a thick piece of leather, fastened to a piece 
of wood. 
€iird, v.¢. 1. To comb with a card; to cleanse or 
straighten by combing. 
These card the short, those comb the longer flakes. Dyer. 
2. To clean or clear, as if by using a card. [ Obs.] 
This book must be carded and purged. Skelton. 
3. To mix ormingle. [Obs.] 
To be drunk either alone or carded with some other beer. 
Bacon. 
€iir/da-mine, nn. [Fr. cardamine, Lat. cardamina, 
Gr. xapdapivn.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, contain- 
ing the lady’s-smock, cuckoo-flower, meadow-cress, 
&c. Loudon. 
€iir/da-mom, n. [Fr. cardamome, Lat. cardamo- 
mum, Gr, capdapwpor, from duwpov, Lat. amomum, 
an Indian spice-plant, and xapd, for cxapd, from 
Skr. tshhard, to vomit; tshhardikadripu, cardamom, 
literally enemy to vomiting.] (Bot.) A species of 
Alpinia (A. cardamomum), a leguminous plant in- 
digenous to the East Indies. Its seeds have a warm, 
aromatic flavor, and are used in medicine. Loudon. 
Cird’-bas/ket, n. A basket for visiting cards. 
€iird’/-board, n. <A stiff paper or pasteboard for 
making cards, &c. Simmonds. 
€iird’-ease,n. A case for visiting cards, 
€ard/er, n. 1. One who cards wool. Shak. 
2. One who plays at cards; a gamester. JVotton. 
€ar! di-d,n. (Gr. xapdia, heart, or upper orifice of 
the stomach.] (Anat.) The upper orifice of the 
stomach, where the esophagus enters it. 
Ciir'di-ae, a, (Fr. cardiaque, Lat. cardiacus 
€ar-di/ae-al, Gr. kapdtaxés, from xapdia, heart. | 
1. (Anat.) (a.) Pertaining to or resembling the 
heart; as, the cardiac arteries. (6.) Pertaining to 
the upper orifice of the stomach. Dunglison. 
2. Exciting action in the heart, through the medi- 
wn of the stomach; having the quality of stimula- 
ting action in the system, invigorating the spirits, 
and giving strength and cheerfulness. H. More. 
€iir’di-ae,n. (Med.) A medicine which excites ac- 
tion in the stomach, and animates the spirits; a 
cordial. Dunglison. 
Cardiac wheel (Mach.), a heart-shaped wheel acting 
asacam. See HEART-WHEEL. 
€iir/di-tc/ra-phy,n. [Gr. xapdia, heart, and ypa- 
pew, to describe.] (Anat.) An anatomical descrip- 
tion of the heart. Dunglison. 
€ar/ di-aU &i-d, \n. (Fr. cardialge, L, Lat. cardi- 
€iir/di-al/gy, algia, Gr. kapdtadyia, from kap- 
dia, hea nd ddyos, pain.] (Med.) A violent sen- 
sation o and acrimony in the upper or left 
orifice of the stomach, seemingly at the heart, but 
rising into the esophagus ; heart-burn ; —also called 
the cardiac passion. Dunglison. 
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€ir/dimal,a. [Fr. cardinal, Lat. cardinalis, from 
cardo, the hinge of a door, that about which a thing 
revolves, on which it depends, the chief point or 
circumstance.] Of fundamental importance; pre 

eminent; superior; chief; principal. 
Impudence is now a cardinal virtue. Drayton. 

Cardinal numbers, the numbers one, two, three, &c.. in 
distinction from jirst, second, third, &c., which are called 
ordinal numbers.— Cardinal points. (a.) (Geog.) The 
four intersections of the horizon with the meridian, and 
the prime vertical circle, or north and south, east and 
west. (6.) (Astrol.) The rising and setting of the sun, 
the zenith and nadir. — Cardinal signs (Astron.), Aries, 
Libra, Cancer, and Capricorn.— Cardinal virtues (Antiq.), 
prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude. — Cardinal 
winds, those which blow from the cardinal points. 

€ir/di-nal,n. [Fr. cardinal, It. cardinale, L. Lat, 
cardinalis (ecclesie Romane). See supra.] 

1. (Rom. Cath. Church.) One of the seventy ec- 
clesiastical princes who constitute the pope’s coun- 
cil, or the sacred college, from among whom and by 
the votes of whom the pope is elected. The dress 
of the cardinal is a red cassock, a rochet, a short 
purple mantle, and a red hat. Spelman. 

2. A woman’s short cloak ;—so called, perhaps, 
from some resemblance to that of a cardinal. 
“Where’s your cardinal? Make haste.” Lloyd. 

€iir/di-nal-ate, n. [ere cardinalat, It. cardi- 
€ir/dinal-ship,} nalato, L. Lat. cardinalatus. | 
The office, rank, or dignity of a cardinal. 
€iir/di-nal-bird, n. (Ornith.) A sub-tamily of the 
Frangillidea (Cardinalis Virginianus), having a 
fine scarlet plumage, and a high, pointed crest on its 
head. The males have loud and musical notes re- 
sembling those of a fife, which are constantly heard 
during the spring. It is also called cardinul-gros- 
beak. S. F. Baird. 
€iir/di-nal-flow’er,n. (Bot.) A species of Lobe- 
lia (ZL. cardinalis), an herbaceous plant, bearing 
brilliant red flowers of much beauty. Loudon. 
€ir/dinal-grés/béak, n. See CARDINAL-BIRD. 
€iir/di-mnal-ize, v.t. [Fr. cardinaliser.] To make 
acardinal. [Obs.] Sheldon. 
€iird/ing-én/sine, n. A machine for comb- 
Si ese ines ing, breaking, and cleans- 
ing wool or cotton, and forming it into a roll or 
sliver. It consists of cylinders, thick set with teeth, 
between which the wool is passed. Tomlinson. 
€iir/di-dg/ra-phy,n. See CARDIAGRAPHY. 
€iir/di-oid,n. (From Gr. capdc0-s: dfs, heart shaped, 
from xapdia, heart, and efd0s, shape.] (Math.) An 
algebraic curve, so called from its resemblance to a 
heart. Davies. 
€iir/di-dlo-gy, n. [From Gr. kapdia, heart, and 
Aéyos, speech.] (Anat.) A discourse or treatise on 
the heart. Wright. 
€ir'ditm/e-try, n. [From Gr. xapdia, heart, 
and pérpov, measure.] (Med.) Measurement of the 
heart, as by percussion or auscultation. Dwnglison, 
€ar-di'tis,n. |N. Lat. carditis, from Gr. kapdia, 
heart; Fr. carditis and carditie.] (Med.) Inflam- 
mation of the fleshy or muscular substance of the 
heart. Dunglison. 
€iird’/-mitch, n. A match made by dipping pieces 
of card in melted sulphur, Addison. 
€ar-doon’,n. [Fr. cardon, Sp.cardon, cardo ; Pr. 
cardé, Fr. chardon, thistle, from Lat. carduus, 
cardus. See CARD.] (Bot.) A species of Cynara 
(C. cardunculus) resembling the artichoke, used as 
salad. Loudon. 
€iird’-piir/ty, n. A party met for playing cards. 
€ird/-rick, n. <A rack for holding address, vis- 
iting, or business cards. ‘The empty curd-rack 
over the mantel-piece.” Thackeray. 
€iird’-ta/ble, n. <A table, especially one having a 
leaf which folds over upon the other, used for play- 
ing cards on. 
€aar! du-iis-btn/e-dite’tus, n. (Bot.) A plant; 
the blessed-thistle. 
€are (4), n. [A-S. caru, cearu, O. Sax. cara, Goth. 
kara, O. H. Ger. chara, Ir. & Gael. car, allied to 
Lat. cura, care, W. cur, care, pain, blow, throb. 

1. Charge or oversight, implying responsibility 
for safety and prosperity. ‘‘ The care of all the 
churches.” 2 Cor. xi. 28. 

Him thy care must be to find. Milton. 

3. Attention or heed; caution; regard; heedful- 
ness; watchfulness. 

They shall eat bread by weight, and with care. Ezek. iv. 16. 

I thank thee for thy care and honest pains. Shak. 

3. A burdensome sense of responsibility; anxi- 
ety; concern; solicitude; trouble. 

Nor sullen discontent nor anxious care, 

E’en though brought thither, could inhabit there. Dryden. 

4. The object of watchful attention or anxiety. 

Right sorrowfully mourning her bereaved cares. Spenser. 
Perplexed with a thousand cares. Shak. 

Syn.— Anxiety; solicitude ; concern; caution ; regard ; 
management; direction ; oversight. — Carr, ANXIETY, 
SoLIcITUDE, CONCERN. These words express mental 
pain in different degrees. Care belongs primarily to the 
intelleet,and becomes painful from overburdening thought. 
Anxiety denotes a state of distressing uneasiness from 
the dread of evil. Solicitude expresses the same feeling 
in a diminished degree. Concern is opposed to indtffer- 
ence, and implies but little exercise of anxious thought. 
Care respects equally the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture; solicitude and anxiety have reference chiefly to the 
future. We are careful about the means, solicitous and 
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CARE 


anxious about the end: we are solicitous to obtain a good, 
anxious to avoid an evil. 
€are,v.i. [imp. & p. p. CARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CARING. 
1. To be anxious or solicitous; to be concerned; 
to have regard or interest. 
She cared not what pain she put her body to, since the bet- 
ter part, her mind, was laid under so much agony. Sidney. 
Master, carest thou not that we perinh? Jfark iv. 38. 


He cared not for the affection of the }.ouse. Tennyson. 
2. To be inclined or disposed. ‘‘ Not caring to 
observe the wind.” Waller. 


€a-reen’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CAREENED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. CAREENING.] [O. Eng. curine, O. Fr. ca- 
riner, now caréner, from O. Fr. carine, now caréne, 
Pr. & Lat. carina, the bottom of a ship, keel.] 
(Naut.) To heave or bring to lie upon one side, as 
a ship, for the purpose of calking, repairing, 


cleansing, &c. . Totten. 
€a-reen’, v.i. To incline to one side, as a ship 
under a press of sail. Totten. 


€a-reen/age (45), n. (Naut.) (a.) Expense of ca- 
reening ships. (b.) A place for careening. Simmonds. 
€a-reer’,n. [Fr. carriére, It. carriera, race-course, 
high road, street, Pr. carriera, street, road, proper- 
ly wagon-way, from Lat. carrus, wagon. See 
CAR. 
1. A race-course: the ground run over. 
To go back again the same career. 
2. Rapidity of motion; a race; a course. 
When a horse is running in his full career. Wilkins. 
3. General course of action or movement; course 
of proceeding; procedure. 
Brief, brave, and glorious was his young career. Byron. 
An impartial view of his whole career. Macaulay. 
4. (Falconry.) The flight of a hawk. 
€a-reer’, v. i. [imp. & p.p. CAREERED ; p. pr. & 
vb, n. CAREERING.] ‘To move or run rapidly. 
When a ship is decked out in all her canvas, every sail 
swelled, and careering gayly over the curling waves, how 
lofty, how gallant she appears! W. Irving. 
€fire/ful (4), a 1. Attentive to support and pro- 
tect; provident; — with of or for. 
Thou hast been careful for us with all this care. 2 Kingsiv. 13. 
What could a careful father more have done? Dryden. 
2. Giving good heed; watchful; cautious. 
In careful watch 


Sidney. 


Round their metropolis. Dilton. 
3. Full of care; anxious; solicitous. 
The careful plowman doubting stands. Milton. 


4. Filling with care or solicitude; exposing to 
concern, anxiety, or trouble; painful. [Obs.] 
The careful cold beginneth for to creep. Spenser. 
By him that raised me to this careful height. Shak, 
Syn.— Anxious ; solicitous ; disturbed ; troubled _ 
provident; thoughtful; cautious; circumspect; heedful; 
watchful; vigilant. 
€are/ful-ly, adv. 1. With care, anxiety, or solici- 
tude; in a manner that shows care. 
He found no place of repentance, though he sought it cave- 
fully with tears. Feb. xit,.17, 
2. Ina heedful, watchful, attentive manner; cau- 
tiously; providently. ‘Tend the emperor’s person 
carefully.” Shak. 
€are/ful-ness, n. The quality or state of being 
solicitous to guard against evil or provide for safety ; 
heedfulness; caution; anxiety. 
€are/less, a. [From care and the termination 
less, q. v.] 
1. Having no care; unconcerned; heedless; neg- 
ligent; inattentive; unmindful. 
My brother was too careless of his charge. Shak. 
He grew careless of himself. Steele, 
2. Free from care or anxiety ; hence, undis- 
turbed; cheerful. ‘‘ Sleep she as sound as careless 
infancy.” Shak. 
Thus wisely careless, innocently gay. Pope. 
3. Done or said without care; unconsidered; as, 
a careless throw; a careless expression. ‘ With 
such a careless force.” Shak. 
4. Contrived without art. ‘He framed the care- 
dess rhyme.” Beattie. 
5. Not receiving care ; uncared for. [Rare.] 
“Their many wounds and careless harms.” Spenser. 
. Syn.— Negligent; heedless; thoughtless; unthinking; 
Inattentive; incautious; remiss; supine; forgetful; re- 
gardless; inconsiderate; listless. 
€are/less-ly, adv. In a careless manner or way} 
negligently; heedlessly; without care or concern, 
€are/less-mess, n. The quality or state of being 
without care; heedlessness; inattention. Temple. 
€a/ren-¢y, n. [Lat. carens, wanting, from carere, 
to Se Deficiency; lack; want. [Obs.] 
€a-réne’, n. [L. Lat. carena. See infra.] (Eccl.) A 
fast of forty days on bread and water. [ O y Taylor. 
Car’en-tane, n. [It. quarantana, quarentana, 
quarantena, quarantina, quarentina, Pr. quaran- 
tena, Fr. quarantaine, L. Lat. quarantena, quaren- 
tena, carentena, from L. Lat. quadragintana, forty, 
from Lat. quadraginta, forty.| A papal indulgence, 
multiplying the remission of penance by forties. 
[Obs.] See QUARANTINE. Bp. Taylor. 
€a-réss’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CARESSED (ka-rést/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. CARESSING.] [Fr. caresser, It. 
carezzare and pareggiare, from L. Lat. caritia, 
caress, Sp. caricia, It. carezza, from Lat. carus, 
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dear.] To treat with fondness, affection, or kind- 
ness; to fondle. 
The lady caresses the rough blood-hound. W, Scott. 


€a-réss’,n. An act of endearment; any act or ex- 
pression of affection ; an embracing with tenderness. 
“ Wooed her with his soft caresses.” Longfetlow. 

€a-véss/ing-ly, adv. In a caressing manner. 

€a/ret, n. [Lat. caret, there is wanting, from carere, 
to want.] (Print.) A mark [A] which shows that 
something omitted in the line is interlined above, 
‘or inserted in the margin, and should be read in 
that place. 

€are/-tiined, a. Tuned by care; mournful. Shak. 

C€are’=-worn, a. Worn or vexed with care. 

€a/rex,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants of the order 
Cyperaceeé ; the sedge. 

Ciir/ga-son, n. [Fr. cargaison, Sp. cargazon, from 
L. Lat. cargare, to load, Sp. cargar, Fr. charger. 
See CARGO and CHARGE.] A cargo; lading; freight. 
See CARGO, Howell. 

Ciir’go, n.; pl. €AR/GOES. [Sp. cargo and carga, 
burden, load, from cargar, to load, charge, q. v.; 
It. carco and carico.} The lading or freight of a 
ship; the goods, merchandise, or whatever is con- 
veyed in a ship; load; freight. ‘‘Cargoes of food or 
clothing.” EE. Everett. 

(=> The term cargo is considered both in English and 
American law as applying to goods only, and not to live 
animals or persons. Burrill. 

€ar’goose, n. [The first syllable, car, may be a 
corruption of the Gael. & Ir. cir, cior, pronounced 
kir, kior, crest, comb. Cf. GREBE.] (Ornith.) A 
fowl belonging to the Colymbus, or diver, family, 
and species Podiceps cristatus, or crested grebe. 
It is about the size of a goose. Buchanan. 

€2/ri-a/ted, a. Carious. [Obs.] See CARIous. 

€ar’/ib, n. [See CANNIBAL.] [Geog.] A native of 
the eastern portion of the West Indies. 

€ar/ib-bé/an, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to the easterly 
portion of the West India islands, or to the sea 
surrounding them. 

Car/ib-bee, n. (Geog.) A native or an inhabitant 
of the Caribbean islands; a Carib. 

Car/i-bou, n. [Er caribou, a Canadian name for 
a kind of small rein-deer.] (Zo06l.) A quadruped 
of the rein-deer kind (Tarangus zangtfer), a native 
of the frigid zone in Europe, Asia, and America; 
—used by the Laplanders to draw their sledges. 

Written also carribou. Baird. 
€arli-ea,n. (Lat. carica (sc. ficus), a kind of dry 
fig, from Caricus, -a, -wm, Carian, belonging to 
Caria, a province in Asia Minor, rich in fig-trees.] 
(Bot.) (a.) A genus of plants, of which the Papaw 
is one species. See PAPAWw. (b.) A species of Fi- 
cus, from which the common fig is gathered; Ficus 
carica. Loudon. 

Car/i-ea-tiire (53), n. [Fr. caricature, It. carica- 
tura, from caricare, to charge, overload, exaggerate. 
See CHARGE, v. ¢.] 

1. The exaggeration, in a representation, pictorial 
or otherwise, of that which is characteristic. 

2. A figure or description in which the peculiari- 
ties of a person or thing are so exaggerated as to 
appear ridiculous. 

The truest likeness of this prince of French literature will 
be the one that is most of the look of a caricature. JI. Taylor. 

€ar/i-ea-tiire, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CARICATURED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. CARICATURING.] To make or draw 
a caricature; to represent with ridiculous exaggera- 
tion; to burlesque. 

In revenge for this epistle, Hogarth caricatured Churchill. 

Walpole. 
€ar/i-ea-tiir/ist, n. One who makes caricatures. 
€ar/i-ebg/ra-phy, n. [From Lat. carex, caricis, 

sedge, and Gr. ypagety, to describe.] A description 
of the plants of the genus Carex, or sedge. Dewey. 

€ar/i-eotis, a. [From carica, q.v.] Resembling a 
fig; as, a caricous tumor. Craig. 

€a'ri-és, n. (Lat. caries, allied to Skr. ¢ri, to break. ] 
(Med.) An ulceration of bone, Dunglison. 

€ar/il-lon, n. [Fr. carillon, carrillon, a chime of 
bells, originally consisting of four bells, Lat. as if 
quadrilio, from quatuor, four; L. Lat. carillonus 
(a, 1859).] (Mus.) A chime of bells diatonically 
tuned, played by clock-work or by finger-keys. 

€avi'nd, n. (Lat. carina, keel.] »~ 
(Bot.) The keel of a papiliona- 
ceous flower, or that part, con- 
sisting of two petals, either sepa- 
rate or united, which incloses the 
organs of fructification. 

Cair/imate, a. [Lat. carina- 

Car/i-na’ted, tus, keel-formed, from carina, 
keel; Fr. cariné, caréné.| (Bot.) Shaped like the 
keel of a ship; having a longitudinal prominence 
on the outer surface, like a keel; as, a carinate 
calyx or leaf, Loudon. 

€ar/i-Gle, n. [Fr.cariole, carriole, Pr. & Sp. carri- 
ola, It. carriuola, dim. of car, carro, Lat. carrus. 
See CAR.] A small, open carriage, somewhat re- 
sembling a calash. See CARRY-ALL. Wright. 

€a/ri-6p/sis, n. See CARYOPSIS. 

€a/ri-6s/i-ty, n. Ulceration of a bone; caries. 

Wiseman. 

€a/ri-otis, a. [Lat. cariosus, from caries, q. v.] 
Affected with caries; as,a carious tooth. Dunglison. 

€iirk, n. [A-S. carc, care, perhaps originally an 





Carina. 
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CARNAL : 


adjective equivalent to cearig, careful, anxious. Cf. 
W. carc, anxiety, care, carg, charge, load, Armor. 
karg, charge, burden. See CARE and CARGO.] A 
state of anxiety or oppression under a sense of care ; 


solicitude. [kare.] ‘“His heavy head, devoid of 
careful cark.” Spenser. 
Fling cark and care aside. Motherwell. 


€iark, v.i. [A-S. cearcian, to creak, crash, gnash, 
becearcian, to take care of. See supra.] To be 
careful, anxious, solicitous, concerned. Sidney. 

€irk, v.t. To make anxious; to give trouble to; to 
oppress with care; to worry. [Rare.] 

Nor can a man, independently upon the overruling influ- 
ence of God’s blessing, care and cark himself one penn 
richer. South. 

€arl, n. [A-S. carl, a male, whence in Eng. carl-cat, 
a he-cat, carl-hemp, male hemp, the largest stalk of 
hemp, A-S. carl-man, countryman, Icel., Dan., & 
Sw. karl, man, O. H. Ger. charal, karl, man, hus- 
band, N. H. Ger. keri, fellow.] [Written also care. ] 

1. A rude, rustic, rough man. [00s.] See CHURL. 

“The mountain carl or mariner.” Dyer. 


2. A quantity of wool. [Obs.] Simmonds. 
3. A kind of hemp. Tusser. 
€irl, v.i. To act like achurl. [Obs.] Burton. 


€ir/lie,n. <A plant; the weed called charlock. See 
CHARLOCK. 

€ir’lin, n. [From carl, masculine, stout.] <A stout 
old woman. [Scot. and Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

€iiv/line, n. [Fr. carlin, It. carlino, so called 

Car’/o-line, from Carlo (Charles) V1. of Naples. 
A silver coin current in some parts of Italy, an 
worth about seven cents, Simmonds, 


€iir’/line, te [Fr. carlingue, escarlingue, Sp., Pg., 
€iir/ling, & It. carlinga.) (Naut.) A piece of 


timber in a ship, ranging fore and aft, from one deck 
beam to another, directly over the keel, serving asa 


foundation for the body of the ship. Totten. 
€ir/line-this/tle (kir/lin-this/1), n. [Fr. carline, 
It., Sp., Pg., & N. Lat. carlina.] (Bot.) A ge- 


nus of plants of the order Composite. It consists 
of a number of species, resembling the thistle in 
habits. Loudon. 
ee artis See CHURLISH, CHURLISHNESS. 
Cir’lock, n. [Fr. carlock, from Russ. karlak, among 
the Cossacks karkul, Pol. karuk.| A sort of isin- 
glass from Russia, made from the bladder of the 
sturgeon, and used in clarifying wine. Simmonds. 
€aivlot, n. [From carl, q. v.] A countryman. [ Obs.]} 
See CARL. 
The old carlot once was master of it. Shak. 
€ir/lo-vin’Si-an, a. [Fr. Carlovingien.] Pertain- 
ing to, or descended from, Charlemagne; as, the 
Carlovingian race of kings, 
Cirfman, n.; pl. €AR/MEN. A man whose employ- 
ment is to drive a cart, or to convey goods and other 
things in acart. ‘‘ Nor sturdy carmen on thy walks 


encroach.” Gay. 
€ar’mel-in, ) a. Belonging to the order of Carmel- 
Ciir/mel-ite, ites. Weever. 


€ir’mel-ite,n. 1. (Eccl. Hist.) A monk of an or- 
der established on Mount Carmel, in Syria, in the 
twelfth century. 

2. A sort of pear. 

€ir/’mi-na/ted, a. Related to, or made of, carmine; 
as, carminated lake. Tomlinson. 

€ar-min/a-tive, a. [Fr. carminatif, N. Lat. car- 
minativus (a. 1622), from carminare, to card, hence 
to cleanse, from carmen, a card for wool or flax, 
freeing it from the coarser parts, and from extra- 
neous matter, either for carpimen, from carpere, to 
pluck, or directly from carére, to card, allied to Gr. 
xeipewv, to cut’ short.] Expelling wind from the 
body; warming ; antispasmodic. ‘ Carminative 
hot seeds.” Dunglison. 

€ar-min/a-tive, n. [N. Lat. carminativum. See 
supra.| (Med.) A medicine which tends to expel 
wind, or to remedy colic and flatulencies, especially 
of the class of aromatics. Dunglison. 

€iir/mine (Synop., § 130), m. [Fr. & Sp. carmin, 
It. carminio, contracted from L, Lat. carmesinus, 
purple color, It. carmesino, Sp. carmesi, Eng. erim- 
son, q. V-] 

1. A beautiful pigment or lake, of a rich red or 
crimson color, prepared from cochineal boiled 
usually with carbonate of potash or soda, the so- 
lution being precipitated by a weak acid or an 
acid salt. It is chiefly used in miniature painting 
and water colors. Tomlinson. 

2. (Chem.) The coloring matter of cochineal. 

Gregory. 
€ir’mot, n. (Alchemy.) The matter of which the 
philosopher’s stone was believed to be composed. 
Carnage (45), n. [Fr. carnage, from Lat. cavo, 

carnis, flesh, O. Sp. carnage, Pr. carnage, car- 
natge, Pg. carnagem, O. It. carnaggio.] 

1. The flesh of slain animals. 

These mostly live on accidental carnage. Goldsmith. 

2. Slaughter ; massacre ; murder ; havoc. ‘‘He 
had caught the scent of carnage.” Macaulay. 

Syn.— See Massacre. 

€ir'nal, a. [Lat. carnalis, from caro, carnis, flesh; 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. carnal, O.Fr. carnel, N. Fr. charnel, 


It. carnale. | 
1. Pertaining to flesh ; fleshly ; sensual. ‘ Not 
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CARNALISM 


gunk in carnal pleasure.” Milton. 
~ gires after miracles.” Trench. 

_-Q. Given to sensual indulgence; lustful; lecher- 
, ous; libidinous. Shak. 


Carnal knowledge, sexual intercourse. 


“ Carnal de- 


- €iirnal-ism, n. The indulgence of carnal appe- 
- _tites. [Rare.] 


€iir/nal-ist, 7. 
— gual appetites. 


One given to the indulgence of sen- 
Burton. 


€iir/nal-ite, n. A worldly-mindec man. [fare.] 


€arnili-ty,n. [Lat. carnalitas, Pr. carnalitat.] 
State of being carnal; fleshly lusts or desires, or the 
indulgence of such lust; grossness of mind or de- 
_ sire; sensual gratification. ‘‘ Because of the car- 

nality of their hearts.” F Tillotson. 
€iir’nal-ize,v.t. [imp. & p.p.CARNALIZED; p. pr. 
~& vb. n. CARNALIZING.] To make carnal; to de- 

base to carnality. ‘A carnalized spirit.” Scott. 
€iiry’nal-ly, adv. 1. According to the flesh; in a 

manner to gratify the flesh or sensual desire. ‘‘Car- 


nally minded.” Hooker, 
2. In a lecherous or lustful manner. . 
€iiy/nal-mind/ed, a. Worldly-minded. More, 


€iir’nal-mind/ed-ness, ”. Grossness of mind. 
€iiy’nar-dine, n. (Bot.) An ornamental plant, the 
carnation. © ( bs.] 
€ar-niis/si-al, a. [Lat. caro, carnis, flesh, and 
edere, to eat.) Adapted for eating flesh; as, carnas- 
sial teeth. , R. Owen. 
€ar-nis/si-al,n. (Compar. Anat.) A tooth adapt- 
ed for eating flesh. R. Owen. 
€ar-nia/tion, n. [Fr. carnation, the naked parts of 
a picture, flesh color, from Lat. carnuatio, fleshi- 
ness, from caro, carnis, flesh.] 
1. The natural color of flesh; flesh-color. ‘‘So 
flesh-like is carnation.” Wilkins. 
2. (Paint.) That part of a picture which repre- 
sents the flesh without drapery. Elmes. 
3. (Bot.) A species of Dianthus (D. carophyllus) 
or clove-pink, having very beautiful flowers of a 
carnation color, and rich, spicy scent. Loudon. 
Jonquils, carnations, pinks, and tulips rise, 
And in a gay confusion charm our eyes. Jenyns. 
€ar-na’/tioned, a. Having a color like carnation; 
of a pink color. Lovelace, 
€iir’nel, a. Chaotic; shapeless. [Obs.] Dryden. 
@ar-néVian (Kar-nél/yan), ». [N. Lat. carneo- 
lus, from carneus, fleshy, of flesh, Ger. carneol, 
so called from its flesh-red color; Fr. cornaline, 
Pr. & Pg. cornelina, Sp. cornerina, It. corniola, 
from Lat. cornu, horn, for which reason it is called 
in Greek 6)v%, which signifies finger-nail, and 
hence, from its color, a kind of yellowish marble, 
onyx. ] (Min.) A variety of chalcedony, of a clear, 
deep red, flesh-red, or reddish-white color. It is 
moderately hard, capable of a good polish, and often 
used for seals. Dana. 
€ir’nel-work (-wirk),”. [From O. Fr. carnel, 
pertaining to flesh. See CARNAL.] (Ship-build- 
ing.) The putting together the timbers, beams, and 
lanks, as distinguished from clinch-work. 
Cairne-otis, a. [Lat. carneus, from caro, carnis, 
flesh.] Consisting of, or like, flesh; carnous. ‘‘Car- 
neous fibers.” Ray. 
Ciir/ney,n. [From Lat. carfeus, fleshy, from caro, 
carnis, flesh. (Far.) A disease of horses, in which 
the mouth is so furred that they can not eat. 
Car'ni-ftx, n. [From Lat. caro, carnis, flesh, and 
facere, to make.] (Antig.) The public executioner 
_ at Rome, who executed persons of the lowest rank; 
hence, an executioner or hangman. 
€iir ni-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. carnification. See 
infra.| A turning to flesh. Chambers. 
€iir’nity, v.i. [Fr. carnifier, L. Lat. carnijicare, 
from caro, curnis, flesh, and facere, to make.] To 
form flesh; to receive flesh in growth. Hale. 
€iir’ni-val, n. [Fr. carnaval, It. carnevalé, fare- 
well to meat, from Lat. caro, carnis, flesh, and vale, 
farewell, imperative of valere, to. be strong, to be 
well.] <A festival celebrated with merriment and 
revelry in Roman Catholic countries during the 
week before Lent. 
The carnival at Venice is every where talked of. Addison. 


€ar-niv'o-rd, n.pl. (Lat. carnivora (se. animalia), 
Oe n. of carnivorus. See CARNIVOROUS.] (Nat. 
ist.) An order of animals which subsist on flesh, 


as the hyena. Cuvier. 
€ar-niv’/o-rag¢/i-ty, n. [See infra.] Greediness 
of appetite for flesh. Pope. 


€iix/ni-vOre, n. A carnivorous animal; one of 
the Carnivora. R. Owen. 
€ar-niv’/o-rotis, a. [Lat. carnivorus, from caro, 
carnis, flesh, and vorare, to devour.] Eating or 
gma eS on roe ia to animals which natu- 
ally seek flesh for food, as the lion, tiger, do 
wolf, &c. ; eee nsec 
All that have serrate teeth are carnivorous. Ray. 
€ar-nds/i-ty, n. [Fr. carnosité, Pr. carnositat.] 
1. A fleshy excrescence, Wiseman, 
at Fleshy covering or substance ; fleshiness, 
Consciences overgrown with a hard carnosity.” 
Spelman, 
The olives, indeed, be very small there, and no bigger than 
capers; yet commended they are for their carnosity. Holland, 
Okr/notis, a, ([Lat. carnosus, from caro, carnis, 
€ar-nose’, flesh ; Pr. carnos, O. Fr. carneue, 
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N. Fr. charneuz.] Of, or pertaining to, flesh; car- 
neous, Holland, Ray. 
€iir’ny, v.i. To interlard discourse with hypocrit- 
ical terms or tones of endearment, LGoltodys ng.) 
mart. 
€ir/ob,n. [0.Fr. carobe, N. Fr. caroube, It. carru- 
bo, Sp. garrobo, al-garrobo, from Ar. kharrab, Per. 
kharnab.) (Bot.) A leguminous tree (Ceratonia 
siliqua), a native of Spain, Italy, and the Levant. 
It is an evergreen, growing in hedges, and produ- 
cing long, flat, brown-colored pods, filled with a 
mealy, succulent pulp, of a sweetish taste, which 
in times of scarcity have been used for food, and 
are called St. John’s bread. Baird, 
€a-ro¢he/ (ka-rosh’), n. [O. Fr. carroche, carroce, 
now carrosse, It. carrozza, from carro, Lat. carrus. 
See Car.] A kind of pleasure-carriage. ‘ To 
mount two-wheeled caroches.” Butler. 
€a-ro¢hed’ (ka-résht/), @ Placed in a caroche. 
‘‘ Beggary rides caroched.” Massinger. 
€ar’/ol, n. [O. Fr. carole, querole, a kind of dance 
wherein many dance together, also a carol or Christ- 
mas song, equivalent to chunson de carole ; caroler, 
Pr. carolar, to dance, It. carola, carolare, Armor. 
korolul, and korolla, korolli; L. Lat. cawrola, diminu- 
tive of Lat. chorus, a choral dance, Gr. xopés.] 
1. A song of joy and exultation, or of mirth; a 
lay; as, a Christmas carol, ‘The carol and the 
dance,” Dryden. 


Yet even in the Old Testament, if you listen to David's 
harp, you shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols. Bacon. 


It was the carol of a bird. Byron. 
2. A devotional song. 
No night is now with hymn or carol blest, Shak. 
€ar’ol, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CAROLED, or CAROLLED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. CAROLING, or CAROLLING.] To 
praise or celebrate in song. 
The shepherds at their festivals, 
Carol her goodness. Milton. 


€ar’ol, v.i. [See supra.] To sing in joy or fes- 
tivity ; to warble. 
The gray linnets carol from the hill. Beattie. 


n. (Arch.) (a.) A small closet or inclos- 
ure to sit or read in. (b.) A window. 
Oxf. Gloss. 
€ir/olin, n. [From Carolus.] A gold coin of Ger- 
many worth nearly five dollars. Simmonds. 
€ar-o-li/ma-pink, n. (Bot.) The Spigelia Mary- 
landica, a plant whose root is used as an anthelmin- 
tic. It is sometimes cultivated in gardens, as an 
ornamental plant. Baird, 
€ar’/ol-ing,n. A song of joy or devotion. ‘‘ Heaven- 
ly carolings.” Spenser. 
Car’o-lit/ie, a. (Arch.) Adorned with sculptured 
leaves and branches; as, a carolitic column, Gwilt. 
€ar/o-mél,n. See CARAMEL. 
€a-roon’,n. ([Cf. Ir. & Gael. caor, caorann, berry.] 
(Bot.) A species of cherry. Simmonds. 
€ar/o-teel’, n. (Com.) A tierce or cask in which 
dried fruits and some other commodities are packed, 
It usually averages about seven hundred weight. 


Simmonds, 
€a-rdt/ie, a. [See CAROTID.] 
1. Relating to stupor; as, a carotic state. 
2. (Anat.) Relating to the carotids; as, the carotic 
arteries. Dunglison. 
€a-rot/id, n. [Fr. carotide, N. Lat. carotis, -idis, 
Gr. pl. xapwrides, from xapos, heavy sleep, xapa, 
head.] (Anat.) A large artery conyeying the blood 
from the neck to the head. ‘There are two, one on 
each side of the neck. The ancients supposed that 
drowsiness was connected with an increased flow 
of blood through them. 
€a-rdt/id, a. Of, or pertaining to, the two great 
€a-rot/id-al, arteries of the neck which carry 
blood to the head; as, the carotid nerve. Dunglison. 
€a-rous/al (ka-rouz/al), n. A jovial feast or festi- 
val; a merrymaking. 
The swains were preparing for a carousal. 
Syn.—Feast; banquet; festival. See Frast. 


€a-rouse’ (ka-rouz’),v.i. [imp. & p. p. CAROUSED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CAROUSING.] [O. Fr. carousser, to 
drink deeply, carousse, debauch, O. Sp. carauz, 
from Ger. garaus, end, finishing stroke, obsolete, 
the entire emptying or trouling off of the cup in 
drinking one’s health.] To drink abundantly; to 
drink in a jovial manner; to quaff. ‘‘Carousing to 
his mates.” Shak. 
€a-rouse’ (ka-rouz’), v.t. To drink in a carousal; 

to drink freely or jovially. 

Our cheerful guests carouse the tears of the rich grape. 

Denham, 


€ir/ol, 
€ar’rol, 


Sterne, 


Egypt’s wanton queen, 

Carousing gems, herself dissolved in love. Young. 
€a-rouse’ (ka-rouz/),n. 1. A drink or draught of 
liquor. [Obs.] ‘‘A full carouse of sack.” Davies. 
9.. A drinking match or season of carousal. ‘‘ The 
early feast and late carouwse.” Pope. 
€a-rous/er, n. One who carouses; a drinker; a 
toper; a noisy reveler. Lansdowne, 

€a-rous/ing-ly, adv. In a carousing manner. 
Ciirp, v.t. [Lat. caress To censure, cavil, or 
find fault, particularly without reason, or petulant- 

ly ; — followed by at. 


No, not a tooth or nail to seratch, 


And at my actions carp and catch. Flerbert. 





CARPOLITE 


Ciirp, 2. 
ae carpe, 
p- carpa, 
It. carpione, 
Pr. escarpa, 
Icel. karfi, 
Dan. karpe, 


Sw. karp, O. 
H. Ger. car- 
Jo, charpho, 
charpfe, M. 
H. Ger. karpfe, N. H. Ger. karpfen, Armor. karpen, 
Bisc. carpa, L. Lat. carpio, carpo, carpa, carpand, 
probably from carpere, to seize, snatch, L. Lat. 
carpare, to seize.| (Ichth.) A family of soft-finned, 
fresh-water fishes, The species most common is 
Cyprinus carpio, which was originally a native of 
Persia, and was carried to England in the four- 
teenth century, and has been introduced into Amer- 
ica from Europe. The gold-fish (Cyprinus awratus) 





Common Carp (Cyprinus carpio). 


belongs to this family. Baird. 
€iir’pal, a. [From N, Lat. carpus, wrist.) (Anat.) 
Pertaining to the carpus, or wrist. Dunglison, 
€iir’pel, nm. [N. Lat., diminutive from Gr. 
Ce aiiness| kapv6s, fruit.] (Bot.) A simple 


pistil, or one of the parts of a compound pistil. Gray. 

€ar’pel-la-ry, 4a. 
(Bot.) Belonging to : 
carpels, or containing 
them. Lindley. 

€iir’pentter, n. [O. 
Fr. & Pr. carpentier, 
N. Fr. charpentier, 
Sp. carpintero, Pg. carpentetro, It. carpentiere, car- 
penter, cartwright, from L. Lat. carpentarius, from 
Lat. carpentum, wagon, carriage.] An artificer who 
works in timber; a framer and builder of houses 
and of ships. 

Syn.— Carpenter, Jorner. The carpenter frames 
and puts together roofs, partitions, floors, and other 
essential parts of the building. The joiner only com- 
mences where the carpenier leaves off, by supplying and 
fitting stairs, cupboards, furniture, and other parts neces- 
sary,but not essential, to the building. Tomlinson, 

€iir’pen-ter=bee, n. (Entom.) A hymenopterous 
insect of different species of the genus Xylocopa :— 
so called from the manner in which it forms its nest 
of pieces of decayed wood. 

€iir/pen-ter-ing, n. The occupation or work of a 
carpenter; carpentry. 

€iir/pen-try,n. [Fr. charpenterie. See supra.] 

1. The art of cutting, framing, and joining timber, 
in the construction of buildings. 

2. An assemblage of pieces of timber connected 
by being framed together, as the pieces of a roof, 







Carpellary Leaf. 


floor, &c. Gwili, 
€iirp/er,n. One who carps; acavyiler. ‘ The cun- 
ning of a carper.” Shak. 


€iir’pet, n. [O. Fr. carpite, tapis, sorte de drap, N. 
Fr. carpette, gros drap rayé Vemballage, It. carpita, 
rug, blanket, It. & L. Lat. carpetta, a kind of female 
dress at Venice; Sp. carpeta, a table-carpet, L. Lat, 
carpeta, carpita, woolly cloths, from Lat. carpere, 
to pluck, O. Fr. carpir, de la laine, lanam, Lat. car- 
pere, to pluck wool, carpie, now charpie, lint, Pr. 
carp, spongy, porous. Cf. CARPMEALS. ] 

1. A heavy fabric, commonly woven of wool, used 
as a covering for floors; originally, also, a wrought 
cover for tables. 

Tables and beds covered with capes instead of carpets and 
coverlets. fuller. 

2. A smooth, soft covering, resembling a carpet. 
“ The grassy carpet of this plain.” Shak, 

Carpet knight. (a.) A knight who enjoys ease and se- 
curity, or luxury, and has not known the hardships of the 
field. Shak. (6.) One made a knight, for some other than 
military distinction or service.— Zo be on the carpet, to 
be under consideration; to be the subject of deliberation. 

Cir’ pet, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CARPETED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CARPETING.] ‘To cover with a carpet; to spread 
with carpets. ‘‘Carpeted temples in fashionable 
squares.” EB. Everett. 

€iir/pet-big, n. A traveling-bag;—so called be- 
cause originally made of carpet. 

€iir’pet-ing, n. Cloth or materials for carpets; car- 
pets in general. ‘The floor was covered with rich 
carpeting.” Prescott. 

Cir’ pet-mon/Zer, n. 1. One who deals in carpets. 

2. One fond of pleasure, ease, or luxury. Shak. 

Ciir/pet=-walk (-wauk), 2. A walk on smooth turf. 

Obs.] Evelyn. 
€iix/pet=-way, n. (Agric.) A border of greensward 
left round the margin of a plowed field. Ray. 
€ar-phiblo-gy,n. [Fr. carphologie, from Gr. xap- 
gos, any small dry body, and déyeww, to pluck.] 
(Med.) The same as FLOCCILLATION. 
€iirp/ing-ly, adv. In a carping manner, 
€irp’/méals, n.pl. [Cf. carpet and O. Eng. canp- 
nel, a kind of white cotton cloth.] A kind of coarse 
cloth, made in the north of England. [ Obs.] Phillips. 
€ir+po-era/tian, n. (Zccl. Hist.) One of a sect of 
heretics of the second century who inculeated a 
community of women, and opposed the divinity of 
Christ;—so called from Carpocrates, one of the 
most prominent teachers of Gnosticism. : 
€iir’po-lite, n. [Fr. carpolithe, from Gr. kapros, 
fruit, and AéSos, stone.] <A petrified fruit, as a nut 
converted into silex. Dana, 
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CARPOLOGIST 


€ar-pbl/0-gist, n. [See infra.) One who describes 
fruits; one versed in carpology. 

€ar-poVo-gy, n. [Gr.xap7és, fruit, and Adyos, dis- 
course.] That branch of botany which relates to 
the structure of seeds and fruit. Loudon. 

€iir/po-phore, n. [Gr. xaprés, fruit, and dépecy, to 
bear.] (Bot.) The stalk of a fruit or pistil within 
the flower. Gray. 

€ar!’pus, n. [N. Lat., from Gr. kaprdés, wrist. ] 
(Anat.) That part of the skeleton forming the wrist, 
consisting of eight small bones arranged in two 
rows. Dunglison. 

€ar/vack,n. See CARACK. 

€ar/ra-geen/,/ 7. A purplish white, nearly trans- 

€ar/ri-geen/, parent sea-weed, the Irish moss 
of the shops (Fucus or Chondrus crispus), used for 
jellies, for feeding cattle, and for various other pur- 
poses. [Sometimes written carragheen. ] 

€ir/ra-way,n. See CARAWAY. 

€ar’rel, n. O. Fr. carrel, quarrel, quarreau, a 
large squared stone, N. Fr. carreau, Pr. catrel, It. 
quadrello, Sp. quadrillo, L. Lat. carrellus, carellus, 
cadrellus, quarellus, quadrellus, a short and thick 
weapon, diminutive of Lat. quadrum, something 
square, asquare, neuter of guadrus, -a, -wm, square, 
from guatuor, four. ] 

1. An arrow used in cross-bows. See QUARREL. 

2. A closet or inclosed place. See CAROL. 

€ar/ri-a-ble, a. Capable of being carried. [Obs.] 
Sherwood. 
€ar'riage (kir/rij), n. [O. Fr. cariage, carriage, 
luggage, chariage, carriage, cart, baggage, N. br. 
charriage, cartage, wagoning, L. Lat. cariagium, 
carriagium, cartage, baggage; O. Fr. carier, cha- 
rier, caroier, charoier, N. Fr. charrier, to cart; 
It. carriaggio, careggio, baggage, equipage. Sce 
CARRY. ] 

1. That which is carried; burden; baggage.[ Obs.] 

David left his carriage in the hand of the keeper of the car- 
riage. 1 Sam. xvii. 22. 

Spartacus... overthrew them, and took all their Surge. 

4vorth. 

2. The act of carrying or transporting; convey- 
ance. ‘“‘ Nine days employed in carriage.” Chapman. 

8. That which carries or conveys on wheels; a 
vehicle, especially for pleasure or for passengers, 
sometimes for burdens; as, a close carriage ; a gun- 
carriage. 

4. The manner of carrying one’s self; behavior; 
conduct; deportment; personal manners. 

His gallant carriage all the rest did grace. Stirling. 

5. The act or manner of carrying out measures or 
projects; management; practice. 

The passage and whole carriage of this action. Shak. 
€ar/viage-a-ble, a. Passable by carriages; that 
can be conveyed in carriages. [ are. Ruskin. 
€ar/riage-horse, n. A horse kept for drawing a 
carriage. 
€ar/ri-boo, n. See CARIBOU. 
€ar’/vick-bénd, n. (Naut.) A particular kind of 
knot, used for connecting hawsers or other ropes. 
€ar/rick-bitt, n. (Nawt.) One of the bitts which 
support the windlass. Totten. 
€ar’ri-er, n. [See CARRY.] 1. One who, or that 
which, carries or conveys; a messenger. 
The air which is but... a carrier of the sounds. 

2. One who is employed, or 
makes it his business, to carry 
goods for others for hire; a 
porter; a teamster. 

3. A piece fastened by a set 
screw, or otherwise, to work in 
a lathe, and connecting it with 
the face-plate; a dog. 

€ar/vi-er-pig/eon (-pij/un), n. (Ornith.) A vari- 
ety of the domestic pigeon which conveys letters 
from place to place. The dispatches were formerly 
fastened to the neck or wing, but are now common! 
tied to the upper part of the leg. Baird. 

€ar/ri-on, n. [O. Fr. caroigne, carongne, N. Fr. 
charogne, carogne, Pr. caronha, Sp. carrona, It. 
carogna, L. Lat. caronia, from Lat. caro, flesh.] 

1. The dead and putrefying body or flesh of ani- 
mals; flesh so corrupted as to be unfit for food. 


Bacon. 





They did eat the dead carrions. Spenser. 
2. A worthless person, [Obds.] ‘Old feeble car- 
rions.” Shak. 


€ar/ri-on,a. Relating to dead and putrefying car- 
casses; feeding on carrion. ‘A prey for carrion 
kites.” Shak. 
€ar’/ri-on-erdw, 7. A species of the crow family 
(Corvus corone), which feed on carrion, insects, 
small animals, and young chickens, and even upon 
fruits and seeds. It is the common species in Eng- 
land. Baird, 
€ar’/rvol,n. (Arch.) A small closet. See CAROL. 
€ar/rom, n. (Billiards.) The act of hitting. two 
balls at once with the ball struck by the cue. Hoyle. 
€ar/ron-ade’, n. [From Carron, in Scotland, where 
it was first made.] ra 
(Mil.) A kind of short 
cannon, formerly in 
use, designed to 
throw a large projec- 
tile with small veloci- 
ty, used for the pur- 
pose of breaking or 
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Carronade. 
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smashing in, rather than piercing, the object aimed 

at, as the side of aship. It has no trunnion, but is 

supported on its carriage by a bolt passing through 

a loop on its under side, Benton. 
€ar-roon’,n. [From car.] 1. A rent received for 

the privilege of driving a cart. [Zondon.] Ash. 

2. [See CARooN.] A species of cherry. Tooke. 

€ar/rot, n.  [Fr. carotte, It. carota, Lat. carota 

(Apic.).] (Bot.) An umbelliferous plant (Daucus 

carota), having an esculent root of a reddish-yel- 

low color. Loudon. 
€ar/rot-y, a. Like a carrot in color;—an epithet 

given to reddish-yellow hair. 
€ar/row, n. [From Ir. & Gael. carach, cunning, 
deceitful, turning, changeable.] One who wanders 
about and gets his living by cards and dice; a 
strolling gamester. [Jreland.] Spenser, 
arry,v.t. (imp. & p.p. CARRIED; p.pr. & vb. Nn. 
CARRYING. | re Fr. carier, charier, caroier, cha- 
cae a N. Fr. charrier, to cart, from car, char, car, 
q. Vv. 

1. To convey or transport in any manner from 
one place to another; to bear. ‘Tl carry it to the 
pile.” Shak. 

When he dieth he shall carry nothing away. Ps. xlix. 17. 

2. To cause to moye forward; to urge; to impel. 
Ill nature, passion, and revenge will carry them too far. Locke. 

3. To transfer, as from one column, page, or book 
to another, or from one country to another; as, to 
carry an account to the ledger; to carry war from 
Greece into Asia. 

4. 'l'o effect or accomplish; to gain an object; to 
compel a result. ‘‘The greater part carries it.” 
Shak. “ The carrying of our main point.” Addison. 

‘5. To obtain possession of by force. ‘‘ The town 
would have been carried in the end.” Bacon. 

6. To support; to sustain, or hold up. 

Carry camomile, wild thyme, or green strawberries on 
sticks, as you do hops upon poles. Bacon. 

7. To bear the aspect of; to exhibit; to imply; to 
contain; to comprise. 

He thought it carried something of argument init. Watts. 

It carries too great an imputation of ignorance. Locke. 
8. 'To behave, to conduct or demean ; — with the 

reflexive pronouns. 

He carried himself so insolently in the house, and out of 
the house, to all persons, that he became odious. Clarendon. 

To carry coals, to bear indignities tamely, a phrase 
used by early dramatists, perhaps from the mean nature 
of the occupation. Halliwell. — To carry coals to Newcas- 
tle, to take things to a place where they already abound; 
to lose one’s labor. — To carry off, to kill; as, to be car- 
ried off by sickness. — To carry on. (a.) To promote, ad- 
vance, or help forward; to continue; as, to carry on a 
design. (0.) To manage, or prosecute; as, to carry on 

husbandry or trade.— Zo carry through, to support to 

the end; to sustain, or keep from failing, or being sub- 
dued. ‘Grace will carry a man through all difficulties.” 

Hammond.—To carry out, to put into execution; to 

bring to a successful issue; also, to sustain to the end; to 

continue to the end.—TZo carry away (Naut.), to break 
off; as, to carry away a foretopmast. 

€ar’ry, v. i. 1. To convey or propel; as, a gun or 
mortar carries well. 

2. (Man.) To hold up the head ; — said of a horse. 

3. To run on ground, or on frost, which sticks to 
the feet, as a hare. Johnson, 
; / carry on, to conduct in a wild, rude manner. [Col- 

og. 
€ar/ry,n. Onward motion; as, the clouds are said 

to have a great carry when they move with swift- 
ness before the wind. [Lare.] Craig. 
€ar’vy-all, n. [Corrupted from cariole.], A light 
vehicle for one horse, having, usually, four wheels, 
and designed to carry a number of persons. 
€ar/vy-ing, p.a. Transporting from one place to 
another. 

Carrying trade, the trade which consists in the trans- 
portation of goods by water from country to country, or 
place to place; freighting. 

We are rivals with them in navigation and the carrying 
trade. Jay. 

€ar/ry-tale, n. <A tale-bearer. [Obs.] Shak. 
€iirse,n. [Of Celtic origin; W. covs, bog, fen, cor- 
sen, Armor. kors, korsen, bog-plant, reed.] Alluvial 
soil in a state of cultivation. [ Scot.] Craig. 
€irt, n. [O. Fr. carete, N. Fr. charrette, cart, L. 

Lat. carreta, carretta, from Lat. carrus, A-S. cret, 

gen. crata, W. cart, Ir. & Gael. cairt. See Car.]| 

A carriage with two wheels, for carrying heavy 

commodities, ‘* Packing all his goods in one poor 

Cart.” ; Dryden. 
€iirt, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CARTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

CARTING. | 

1. To carry or convey on a cart. 

2. To expose in a cart, by way of punishment. 

She chuckled when a bawd was carted. Prior. 
€irtlase,n. 1. The act of carrying in a cart. 

2. The price paid for carting. 

€iir/ta-rét, n. <A sleeping-cot. Stephens. 
€iirt/-bote,n. (Lng. Law.) Wood to which a ten- 
ant is entitled for making and repairing carts and 
other instruments of husbandry. Bouvier. 
€arte,n. [Fr.] [See Carp.] 1. A bill of fare at 
an eating-house. Simmonds. 

2. A movement of the sword in fencing, as tierce 

and carte ;—also written quarto. 
€arte-blanche! (kirt-blinsh’), n. 


a 


[Fr., from O, 











CARTOON 


Fr. carte, paper, and blanc, blanche, white. See 
CARD, n.| ; 

1. A blank paper, signed at the bottom with a 
person’s name, and sometimes sealed with his seal, 
given to another person, with permission to super- 
scribe what conditions he pleases. Hence, 

2. Unconditional terms; unlimited authority. 

€arte!-de-vi-site’,n. [Fr.] A small photographic 
picture fastened upon a card;—so called from its 
original use as a visiting card. 

€ar-tél/, or €iir’/tel (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr., Sp., 
& Pg. cartel, It. cartello, L. Lat. cartellus, from 
Lat. charta, dim. chartula. See CARD, 7.] (Mil.) 
(a.) A writing or agreement, between states at war, 
as for the exchange of prisoners. ‘‘ A cartel for the 
exchange of prisoners had been a subject of nego- 
tiation.” Prescott. (b.) A letter of defiance or chal- 
lenge; a challenge to single combat. [Obs.] 

He is cowed at the very idea of a cartel, though it come 
from a fool and a swine-herd. W. Scott. 

Cartel, or cartel-ship, a ship employed in the exchange 
of prisoners, or in carrying propositions to an enemy; a 
ship of truce, which is privileged from capture. 

Blount. Tomlins. 

€iir’tel, v.i. To defy or challenge. [Obs.] ‘*You 
shall cartel him.” B. Jonson. 
€art/er, n. The man who drives a cart; a teamster. 
€ar-té/sian (kar-té/zhan), a. Pertaining to the 
French philosopher Des Cartes, or to his philoso- 
phy. ‘‘ The Cartesian argument for the reality of 
matter.” Sir W. Hamilton. 

Cartesian devil, a contrivance to illustrate the effect of 
the compression or expansion of air in changing the 
specific gravity of bodies. It is a small glass figure, hol- 
low, and sometimes provided with a hollow bulb on its 
head. This is to be partly filled with water, and placed 
in a tall vessel nearly full of water, and having a piece of 
caoutchoue secured tightly over the top. On pressing the 
caoutchoue, the air of the vessel will be compressed ; this 
wilt compress that within the figure or bulb, so admitting 
more water by a small aperture, and causing the figure to 
sink. On removing the pressure, the air in the figure or 
bulb will expand, forcing out some of the water, and 
causing it to rise. Francis. 

€ar-té/sian, n. One who adopts the philosophy of 
Des Cartes. 
€ar-té/sian-Iism, 7. 
of Des Cartes. 
€iir/tha-gin/i-an, 1. 
native of Carthage. 
€iir/tha-gin/i-an, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Car- 
thage. 
€iir/tha-mine,n. [From carthamus. See infra. 
(Chem.) A coloring matter obtained from the saf- 
flower, or Carthamus tinctorius. Gregory. 
€dr/tha-mits, n. [N. Lat. carthamus, from Ar. 
qurtum, girtim, N. Web. garthami, bastard saffron. } 
(Bot.) A plant; the wild or bastard saffron. See 
SAFFLOWER. Loudon, 
€iirt/-horse, 7. A horse that draws a cart. : 
€ir-thii/sianm (Kar-thti/zhan), n. [L. Lat. Cartu- 
sianus, Cartusiensis.| (cel. Hist.) One of a re- 
ligious order founded A. D. 1080 by Bruno, and 
named from Chartreux, the place of their institu- 
tion, in France, remarkable for the austerities of 
its members. Hook, 
€ar-thii/sian, a. Pertaining to the order of Car- 
thusian monks. 
€iir'ti-lage, n. [Fr. cartilage, Lat. cartilago.] 
(Anat.) A smooth, whitish, translucent, homoge- 
neous, clastic substance, without blood-vessels, and 
of a consistence between that of a ligament and a 
bone; gristle. 

Permanent cartilage, one which keeps its cartilaginous 
character till late in life, as the cartilages of the ribs, of 
the joints. — Temporary cartilage, one which gives place 
to bone in the progress of development. Carpenter. 

€iir/ti-la-Zin/e-otis,a. Same as CARTILAGINOUS. 
Obs Ray. 
Lat. cartilago, car- 
e act or process of 
forming cartilage. x Wright. 
€iir/ti-lag’i-motis, a. [Lat. cartilaginosus, Fr. car- 
tilagineux.] 

1. Pertaining to, or resembling, a cartilage; gris- 
tly; consisting of cartilage; firm and tough like 
cartilage. 

2. (dchth.) Having the internal skeleton in the 
state of cartilage, the bones containing little or no 
calcareous matter ; — said of certain kinds of fish. 

Carpenter. 
€irt/-jade, n. A horse used in drawing, or fit 
only for the cart; a sorry horse. Sidney. 
€iirt/-load, n. A load borne on a cart; as much 
as can be carried at once on a cart. 
€ar-tég/ra-pher, n. One who makes charts. 
€iir'to-graph/ie, a. Pertaining to cartogra- 
€iir/to-graph/ie-al, phy. 
€iir'to-graph/ie-al-ly, adv. By cartography. 
€ar-tig/ra-phy,n. [Gr. xaory, a leaf of paper, 
Lat. charta, a leaf of paper, Fr. carte, card, chart, 
map, and Gr, ypa¢ew, to write.] The art or prac- 
tice of forming charts or maps. 
€ir’/ton, n. [Fr. carton, pasteboard. See CARTOON, ] 

1. Pasteboard; cardboard. 

2. A pasteboard box. 

[Written also cartoon.]} 

€ar-toon’,n. [Fr. carton, It. cartone, aire. 
cartoon, from carta, paper, Lat. charta, See CARD.] 


The doctrine or philosophy 
(Geog.) An inhabitant or 


€iir/ti-la-gin/i-fi-ed/tion n. 
tilage, and facere, to make. } ih 


Simmonds, 
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_ €ar-tgueh/ (kar-tootch’), n. 


CARTOUCH 


1, (Paint.) A design drawn on strong paper, to | 


be afterward calked through, and transferred to the 
laster of a wall, to be painted in fresco. 

2. A design colored for working in mosaic, tap- 
estry, &c., as the cartoons of Raffaelle at Hampton 
d Elmes, 
Fr. cartouche, Sp. car- 

tucho, It. cartuccia, a small bit of paper, and car- 
_ toccio, cornet, cartouch, from carta, paper.] 

1. (Arch.) A tablet for ornament, or to receive an 

- inscription, formed like a sheet of paper with the 

_ edges rolled up; a modillion. Oxf. Gloss, 

_ 2. (Mil.) (a.) A roll or case of paper, &c., hold- 

- ing a charge for a fire-arm. (b.) The box contain- 
ing the charge. (c.) A wooden case filled with balls, 
to be shot from acannon. (d.) A ticket of leave or 
dismission given to a soldier. 

3. (Egyptian Antiq.) An elliptical oval on ancient 
Egyptian monuments, and in papyri, containing 
‘groups of characters expressing the names or titles 
of kings or Pharaohs ; —so called by Champollion. 

€iir/tridge, n. [Formerly cartrage, as if N. Lat. 
chartaragium, from Lat. charta, paper. Cf. char- 
ter, O. Eng. cartre.| (Mil.) A case of paper, paste- 
_ board, flannel, merino, &c., containing a charge for 

a fire-arm. Campbell. 

Biank cartridge, a cartridge without a ball. 

€iix/tridge-big, n. (Mil.) A bag of flannel, me- 
rino, &c., in which a charge for a cannon is con- 
tained. 

Ciir/tridge-b6x, n. (AMil.) A case, usu- 
ally of tin, formerly of wood, covered 

- with leather, with cells for cartridges. 

Cir'tridge-pa/per, n. Thick, stout 
paper, of which cartridges are made. 

€ir'tu-la-ry,n. [Fr. cartulaire, L. Lat. 
cartularium, chartularium, from Lat. 
charta. See CARD.] 

1. A register-book, or record, as of a 
monastery or church. : 

2. An ecclesiastical officer who had Cartridge- 
charge of records or other public papers. Oe 

Ciirt/-way, n. A way that is, or may be, passed 
with carts, or other wheel carriages. 

Cirt/wright, n. {From caré and wright, q. v.] An 
artificer who makes carts. 

Cair’y-eage,n. [Lat. caruca, plow.] 

1. (Law.) A duty imposed on every plow, for 
public use. Jacobs. 

2. The act of plowing. [Rare.] 

€air/u-eate, n. [L. Lat. carucata, carrucata, from 

Lat. carruca, a four-wheeled carriage, L. Lat. plow, 

Pr. carruga, O. Fr. carue, carrue, charrue, cart, 

plow, a carucate.j As much land as one team can 

plow in the year;—said to be about one hundred 
acres. ‘* How many carucates of land.” Stow. 

€air/un-ele (kir/unk-, 82), n. [Lat. caruncula, a 
little piece of flesh, diminutive of caro, flesh; Fr. 
earoncule. | 

1. (Anat.) A small, fleshy excrescence, either nat- 
ural or morbid. Dunglison. 

2. (Bot.) An excrescence or appendage at the hi- 
lum or sear of a seed. 

3. (Zodl.) A naked, fleshy excrescence on the 
head of a bird, as the wattles of a turkey, &c. 

€a-rtin’/eti-lar, )/a. Pertaining to, or having the 
€a-riin’/eti-late, form of, a caruncle. 
€a-riin’/eti-la/ted, a. Having a fleshy excrescence, 
or soft, fleshy protuberance; caruncular. 
€a-ritin/eu-lotis, a. Of, or pertaining to, carun- 
eles; caruncular; carunculate. Dunglison. 
€a@ rus, n. (Gr. xapos, deep sleep.] (Med.) The 
last degree of coma, with complete insensibility, 
which no stimulus can remove, even for a few in- 
stants. Sopor, coma, lethargia, and carus are four 
degrees of the same condition, Dunglison. 
Ciirve,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CARVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

CARVING.] [A-S. ceorfan, Dan. karve, Sw. karfva, 

D. kerven, Ger. kerben.] 

1. To cut, as wood, stone, or other material, in an 
artistic or decorative manner, 

2. To make or shape by cutting. ‘‘An angel 
carved in stone.” Tennyson. 

3. To cut into small pieces or slices; to divide. 
“To carve a capon.” Shak. 

4, To select and take as to one’s self, or to select 
and give to another; to distribute or apportion. 
“Who could easily have carved themselves their 
own food.” South. 

To carve out, to cut out, or to lay out, by design; to plan. 

The Saxons carved out their kingdoms with the Oye 

Southey. 
€iirve, v.i. 1. To exercise the trade of a sculptor 
or carver; to engrave or cut figures. 

2. To cut up meat ; — followed sometimes by for ; 
as, to carve for all the guests. 

€irve,n. [L. Lat. carva, O. Fr. carue, carrue. See 

CARUCATE.] A carucate. [Obs.] Drayton. 
€iir’/vel, n. Reads from caravel, q. v.] 

1. A small ship. See CARAVEL. 

2. The Urtica marina, or sea-blubber. Herbert. 

Ciix’ven, a. Wrought by carving; carved. [Rare.] 

“A sereen of carven ivory.” FE. B. Browning. 
€iirv’er,n. 1. One who cuts wood, stone, &c., in an 

artistic or decorative manner; a sculptor. ‘The 

carver’s chisel.” Dodsley. 

2. One who cuts meat at table; as, famous for a 
good carver. 
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3. One who selects and takes or apportions at 
will. ‘‘ The carver of his fortunes.” Sharp. 
4. A large table knife for carving. 
€irvfing,n. 1. The act or art of cutting wood, 
stone, &c.; as, to be skillful in carving. 
2. The device or figure carved. ‘ Excellent car- 
vings in wood.” Temple, 
3. The act or art of cutting up 
meat at table, 
€iir’vist, n. [A corruption of 
carry-Jist.) (Falconry.) A hawk 
which is of proper age and train- 
ing to be carried on the hand; a 
hawk in its first year. Booth. 
€iir’=-wheel, n. A flanged wheel 
of a railway car or truck, 
€ar'y-a'tes, m. pl. [Lat. 
€ar'y-at'i-dés,\ Carydtes, the 
inhabitants of Cary@, a village in Laconia, with a 
temple of Diana, Caryatides, Gr. Kapvaridss, the 
women of Cary@, the maidens or priest- 
esses of Caryé serving in the temple of Ta 
Diana; female figures used instead of col- 
umns for support in buildings.] (Arch.) 
Figures of women, serving to support en- 
tablatures, Gwilt. 
€ar/y-atfie,)a. Of, or pertaining to, a 
€ar/y-at/id, caryatid. 
€ar/y-at/id, n. (Arch.) A female figure 
supporting an entablature, Ht 
€ar/y-o-phyl-la/ceotts (-fil-la/shus), a. | 
(Bot.) Having corollas of five petals with 
long claws, as in the pink. Gray. 
€ir/y-dph/yl-line, or €ar/y-o-phyl’- 
lime, n. (Chem.) A crystalline substance 
extracted from cloves by treating them = 
with alcohol; it is an oxide of the neutral Caryatid. 
oil of cloves. Gregory.4 
€ir'y-dph’yl-lotis, or Cir/y-o-phyVlotis, a. 
[N. Lat. caryophyllum, Gr. xapvépvddoyv, literally 
nut-leaf, an Indian plant, the clove-gillyflower. ] 
Same as CARYOPHYLLACEOUS. 
€ar/y-o-phyllus, n. [Gr. capv6pvddov, from xa- 
pvov, anut, and goAdov, aleaf.] (Bot.) A genus of 
small trees growing in the Moluccas, the dried 
flower-buds of which form the cloves of commerce; 
the cloye-tree. elie 
€ar/y-bp/sis, n. [Gr. xdpvov, nut, ker- 
nel, and dyic, sight, form, from drew, to 
see.] (Bot.) A one-celled, dry, indehis- 
cent fruit, with a thin pericarp, to which 
the seed adheres throughout, so that fruit 
and seed are incorporated in one body, 
forming a single grain, as of wheat, bar- 
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ley, &c. Gray. Caryopsis 
€a-sar'ea,n. (Russ. kazdrka, Bashkir ey 


karakas.| (Ornith.) A fresh-water fowl 


of the Anas or duck family (Tadorna Casarca), | 


found in Russia; — called also ruddy goose. 

€as/ea-bél, n. [Sp. cuscabel and cascabillo, a little 
bell, a button or knob at the end of a cannon, prob- 
ably corrupted (for escabel) from Lat. scabillum, 
scabellum, an instrument of the nature of the casta- 
net; Pr. cascavel, a little bell.] That part of a can- 
non 1" rear of the base-ring. [See Jllust. of Can- 
non. 

€as-eade’, n. [Fr. cascade, Sp. cascada, It. cas- 
cata, from cascare, to fall, from Lat. casare, to be 
ready to fall, intensive form of ¢adere, to fall.] A 
small fall or flowing of water over a precipice, in a 
river or natural stream; a fall less than a cataract. 

Its outlet dashed into a deep cascade. Byron. 

€as-eade’, v. i. To vomit; to puke; to spew. [Col- 
log. or vulgar in Amer., Provincial in Eng.] 

Cascatho (kas-kiil/yo), n. [Pg. cascalho, a chip of 
stone, gravel, Sp. cascajo, from Pg. & Sp. cuscar, to 
crack, break into pieces, from Lat. qwassare, to 
break to pieces.] A deposit of pebbles, gravel, and 
ferruginous sand, in which the Brazilian diamond is 
usually found. 

€ais/ea-rvilla, n. [Sp. cascarilla, a small thin bark, 
Peruvian bark, dim. of cdscara, peel, bark; casca, 
bark for tanning leather, casco, something broken, 
potsherd, from cascar, to break into pieces. See 
supra.| (Bot.) A plant of the euphorbiaceous genus 
Croton (C. eleutheria), a native of Jamaica, which 
furnishes the cascarilla bark used in medicine as a 
tonic. This bark has a spicy odor, and a warm, 
aromatic taste; and when burnt and extinguished 
it emits an odor resembling that of musk. Loudon. 

€ase,n. [O. Fr. casse, N. Fr. caisse, Pr. caissa, It. 
cassa, Sp. caxa, Pg. caixa, from Lat. capsa, chest, 
box, case. ] . 

1. A covering, box, or sheath ; that which incloses 
or contains; as, a case for books; a watch-case. 

2. A box and its contents; the quantity contained 
in a box; as, a case of goods. 

3. (Print.) A frame containing boxes for hold- 
ing types. 

(@- Every fount of type requires two cases, called 
respectively the wpper and the lower case. The upper 
case contains capitals, small capitals, dotted and accent- 
ed letters, fractions, and marks of reference: the lower 
case contains the small letters, logotypes, figures, marks 
of punctuation, quadrats and spaces. 

4. The outer part of a building. [ Rare.| Addison. 

€ase, v. t. re & p. p. CASED (Kast); p. pr. & vb. 
nN. CASING. 


| €a/se-ine, n. 





CASEMENTED 


1. To cover with a case; to surround with any 
material that shall inclose or defend. ‘The man 
who, cased in steel, had passed whole days and 
nights in the saddle.” Prescott. 

2. To put in a case or box; as, to case goods. 

3. To strip off the case, covering, or skin from; 
as, to case a fox. [Obs.]} Shak. 

€ase,n. [Fr.& Pr. cas, It., Sp., & Pg. caso, Lat. 
casus, from cadere, to fall, to happen.] 

1. That which falls, comes, or happens; an event: 
a circumstance; state; condition. 

Our case is miserable. Shak. 

2. An individual occurrence or particular instance, 
as of disease. ‘‘ A proper remedy in hypochondri- 
acal cases.” Arbuthnot. 

3. A state of facts involving a question for discus- 
sion or decision; especially a cause or suit in court. 
““ Not one case in the reports of our courts.” Steele. 

4. (Gram.) The form of substantives in English, 
or of substantives and adjectives in Latin, Greek, 
and other languages, by which their relations to the 
other parts of the sentence are indicated. 

Case is properly a falling off from the nominative or 
first state of a word; the name for which, however, is 
now, by extension of its signification, applied also to the 
nominative. J. W. Gibbs. 

Action on the case (Law), an action in which the whole 
cause of complaint is set out in the writ. Blackstone. — 
Case stated, or agreed on,.a statement in writing of facts 
agreed upon and submitted to the court for a decision of 
the legal points arisingonthem. Burri/l.— Jn case, in the 
event or contingency; if it should so fall out or happen. 
— In good case, in good condition, health, or state of body. 
— Put the case, suppose the event, or a certain state of 
things. 

Syn.—Situation ; condition ; state ; circumstances ; 
plight; predicament. 

€ase,v.i. To put cases. [Ops 

€ase’-bag, n. (Arch.) One of the joists framed 
between a pair of girders in naked flooring. 
~The extent of the case-bags should not exceed 
ten feet.” Guilt. 

€ase/-hiird/en (-hir/dn), v. ¢. To harden the sur- 
face of, as iron, by converting it into steel, while the 
interior retains the toughness of malleable iron, 
This may be done by putting the iron into an iron 
box, with a cement of.animal or vegetable charcoal, 
and exposing it, for some hours, to a red heat. Ure. 

Case/-hird/en-ing,n. The act or process of con- 
verting the surface of iron into steel. Ure. 

€a/se-ie,a. [Fr. caséique, from Lat. caseus, cheese. } 
Pertaining to cheese, or to the acid of cheese. 

[Fr. caséine, from Lat. caseus, cheese. | 
(Chem.) One of the great forms of sanguineous mat- 
ter, found both in the animal and vegetable king- 
dom. In the animal kingdom it is chiefly found 
dissolved in milk, and is the curd or coagulable part 
of the milk from which cheese is made. In vegeta- 
bles it occurs in some seeds, and in the largest pro- 
portion in leguminous seeds; hence it is sometimes 
called legumine. There is no difference between 
animal and vegetable caseine. [Written also ca- 
sein. ] Gregory. 

€ase/-kmnife (-nif), m. A large table knife; — so 
called because formerly kept in a case. Addison, 

€aise/-main, n. (Print.) One who works at the 
case, or sets type; a compositor, 

€ase/mate, 7. 

Fr. casemate, 
Sp. & Pg. casa- 
mata, It. casa- 
matta, from ca- 
sa, house, and 
matto, f. mat- 
ta, mad, weak, 
feeble, dim. Pr. 
mat, sad, O. Fr. 
mat, feeble, sad, 
Ger. matt, fee- 
ble, faint, dull, 
dead, mate (at 
chess),from Per. 
mat, conquered, 
reduced to the 
last extremity, especially at chess, shat mat, check- 
mate, literally the king is conquered, or dead, from 
Ar. mdta, he died, is dead.] 

1. (Fort.) A bomb-proof chamber, usually of ma- 
sonry, in which cannon may be placed, to be fired 
through embrasures; or capable of being used as 
a magazine, or for quartering troops. 

2. (Arch.) A hollow molding, principally used 
in cornices; a cavetto. 

€ase/ma-ted, a. Furnished with, or built like, a 
casemate. 

Casemated batteries are sometimes used in the sen-faces of 
works. Campbell. 

€ase/ment (Synop., §130),”. [O.Eng. casement, a 
concave molding, formed from case, frame; case ot 
a door, equivalent to frame for a door, Fr. chassis 
de-fenétre, window-frame. The O. Fr. casement, 
chasement, land held in fee, equivalent to L. Lat. 
casamentum, and the It. casamento, a large house, 
are different words.] (Arch.) A glazed frame or 
sash, opening on hinges, which are affixed to the 
upright sides of the frame into which it is fitted. 

They beat at the crazy casement. Longfellow. 


€ase/ment-ed, a. Having casements. 


D Estrange. 





through the embrasure in the wall; a 
gun at C would fire wm barbette, or 
over the parapet; D, parapet; E, scarp- 
wall, the outer face of which is the 
scarp. ab, terre-plein. 
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CASEOUS — 


€a/se-otis (Synop., §180),a. [From Lat. caseus, 
cheese.] Pertaining to, or like, cheese; haying the 
qualities of cheese. 

€ase/-rack,n. <A frame of wood to receive printers’ 
cases when not in use. Simmonds. 

€a/sern, n. [Fr. caserne, 8p. & Pg. caserna, It, ca- 
serma, from Lat. casa, shed, house.] A lodging for 
soldiers in garrison towns, usually near the rampart ; 
barracks. Bescherelle, 

€aisel=shot, n. (AMil.) A collection of small projec- 
tiles, inclosed in a case or envelope, the principal 
kinds are grape, canister, and spherical-case. ‘A 
continual storm, not of single bullets, but of chain- 
shot and case-shot.” Camden. 

€a'se-tum, n. [From Lat. casews, cheese.] Same 
as CASEINE. 

€ase’/worm (-wfirm), 2. A worm or grub that 
makes itself a case. See CADDIS. Johnson, 

€ash,n. [Fr. caisse, case, box, cash-box, cash, It. 
cassa. See CASE, a box.] 

1. A place where money is kept, or where it is 
deposited and paid out. 

This bank is properly a general cash, where every man 
lodges his money, because he esteems it safer... than if it were 
in his own coffers at home. Temple. 
_ 2. (Com.) Coin or specie; — sometimes also ap- 
plied to bank-notes, drafts, bonds, or any paper 
easily convertible into money. 


Syn.—See Money. 


€ash, n. A Chinese copper coin, perforated and 
strung on a thread, worth about one tenth of a cent. 

€ish, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CASHED (kasht); p. pr. & 
vb. n. CASHING.] To turn into cash, or to exchange 
for money; as, to cash a note or an order. 

€ash, v.t. [For cashier.] To discard. [Obs.] Gorges. 

€aish’-ae-eount’, n. 1. (Book-keeping.) An _ ac- 
count to which nothing but cash is carried, and from 
which disbursements are deducted. 

2. (Banking.) An acecount of advances made 
by a banker to an individual who has given secu- 
rity for their re-payment. Leer) 

€ash/-book (27), . A book in which is kept a regis- 
ter or account of money received or paid. 
€ash/-eréd/it, n. The privilege of drawing money 


from a bank, obtained by personal or deposited se- 
Simmonds. 


curity; a cash-account. 
€a-shew’ (ka-shdo/) (Sy- 
nop., §1380), mn. [A cor- 
ruption of acajou, the 
French orthography of 
the native Brazilian name, 
acajaiba.| (Bot.) A tree 
of the West Indies and \ 
South America (Anacar- 
dium occidentale), of the 
same family with the su- 
mac or Rhus. The fruit 
is about the size of an or- 
ange, and contains an ac- 
rid juice, of which a pleas- 
ant wineismade. At the 
apex of this fruit or apple, 
grows a large, flattened, 
kidney-shaped nut, hay- 
ing a hard shell, between which and the shell of the 
kernel is a caustic oil. The kernel, when fresh, is 
used as an article of food, and is said to be delicious 
in taste. The caustic oil around the kernel makes 
an enduring iron-rust color on cloth, and hence the 
nut is sometimes called the marking-nut. Loudon. 
€a-shew/-ntit, 7. A nut contained in the fruit of 
the cashew-tree. 
€ash-iér’ (kash-eer’),n. [Fr. caissier, It. cassiere, 
from caisse, cassa. See CASH.] One who has 
charge of money; a cash-keeper; the officer who 
superintends the books, payments, and receipts of 
a bank or company. 
€ash-iév’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CASHIERED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. CASHIERING.| [Fr. casser, to break, annul, 
cashier, It. cassare, Ger. cassiren, from Lat. cassare, 
equivalent to cassum reddere, to annul. Cf. CASH, 
v. t., and CAss.] 
1. To dismiss from an office or place of trust, by 
annulling the commission of. 
He had the insolence to cashier the captain of the lord 
licutenant’s own body guard. Macaulay. 
2. To dismiss or discard from service or from so- 
ciety. 
They have already cashiered several of their followers. 
Addison. 





Cashew Leaf and Fruit. 


3. To put away or reject; to dismiss. 
Connections formed for interest, and endeared 
By selfish views, [are] censured and cashiered. Cowper. 
€ash-iér’er, n. One who rejects, discards, or dis- 
misses; as, a cashierer of monarchs. Burke. 
€ash/-keep/er, n. One intrusted with the keeping 
of money. 
€aish’meére, a. Of, or pertaining to, the fabrics 
called cashmere; as, a cashmere shawl. 
€ash’mére, n. 1. A rich and costly kind of shawl, 
made from the soft wool of the Thibet goat ; —named 
from the country where first made. 
2. A fine woolen stuff imitating the true cashmere, 
€a-shoo’,n. [Fr. cachou, N. Lat. catechu, Cochin- 
chin. cay cau, from the tree called mimosa, or 
areca catechu. Cf. CATECHU.] Same as CATECHU. 
€as/ing,n. 1. The process or act of covering any 
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body with another thin substance, as plaster, boards, 
&c. Gwilt. 
2. An outside covering. 
€a-si/no (ka-sc/no), n. [It. casino, diminutive of 
casa, house. | 

1. A small country house. Gwilt. 

2. A building used for social meetings, having 
rooms for public amusement; a club-house. ‘A 
casino under the arcades.” W. Irving. 

3. A game at cards. See CASSINO. 

€ask,n. [Sp. & Pg. casco, skull, helmet, Sp. also 
cask, wooden vessel, Fr. casque, It. casco, helmet.] 

1. A close vessel for containing liquors, made of 
staves, headings, and hoops, 

(@- This term is generally used for a vessel smaller 
than a barrel, but it is also applied to the pipe, hogshead, 
butt, barrel, &c. 

2. The quantity contained in a cask, 

€ask, v.t. To put into a cask. 
€ask/et, n. ([Diminutive of cask; Fr. casquet, 
diminutive of casque. See supra.) 

1. A small chest or box, for jewels or other small 
articles. 

The little casket bring me hither. Shak. 

2. (Naut.) A small rope, fastened to little rings 
upon the yards, used to fasten the sail to the yard 
in furling ; — usually written gasket. 

€ask/et, v.t. To put into a casket. 
Ihave... casketed my treasure. 
€asque,)/n. [See CASK, 7., su- 
€ask, pra.| A piece of de- 
fensive armor, to cover and pro- 
tect the head and neck in battle; 
a helmet.* ‘‘ His casque over- 
shadowed with brilliant plumes.” 


Shak. 


Prescott. 
€ass, v. t. [Fr. casser, O. Fr. 
cacher, Pr. cassar, caissar, 





cachar, quassar, It. & L. Lat. cas- 
sare, from Lat. cassus, empty, 
hollow, and perhaps under the influence of Lat. 
quassare, to shake, shatter, v. intens. of quatere, to 
shake. Cf. CASHIER, v.t.] To render useless or 
void; to quash; to annul; to reject; to send away. 
[ 0bs.] Raleigh. 
€as/sa-da& (Synop., § 130), 7. Same as CASSAVA. 
€as’sa-reep, 7. A condiment made from the inspis- 
sated juice of the bitter cassava (Jatropha mani- 
hot). It forms a common sauce in the tropics, and 
is the principal ingredient of the pepper-pot. See 
PEPPER-POT. Simmonds. 
€as/sate, v.t. [Late Lat. cassare. See Cass.] To 
render void or useless; to vacate or annul. [Obs.] 
€as-sa/tion, n. [Fr. cassation, L. Lat. cassatio. 
See supra, and CAss.] The act of annulling. “A 
general cassation of their constitutions.” _Moftley. 
Court of cassation, the highest court of appeal, which 
has power to break (casser) or reverse the decisions of 
the courts below. [/rance.] Brande. 
€as’sa-va (Synop., §130), n. ([Fr. cassave, Sp. 
casabe, cazabe, yucca de cassabe, from kasabi, in the 
language of Hayti.] (Bot.) A species of the mani- 
hot (ML. utilissima, called by Linnzus Jatropha ma- 
nihot), of the Huphorbia family ;— called also the 
manioc plant. The juices of the root are poisonous, 
but by treatment with pressure, heat, and water, the 
poisonous qualities are removed, and the root yields 
a starchy substance, called cassava, much employed 
for food. Tapioca is purified cassava. 
€as/se=pa/per, n. [Fr. papier cassé. See CAss.] 
Broken paper; the two outside quires of a ream. 
€as/sia (kaish/a), n. ([Lat. cassia and casia, Gr. 
xacoia and xacia, Pr. & It. cassia, Fr. casse, Heb. 
gesiadh, from qgasv, to cut off, to peel off, Ar. 
gathaa.] (Bot.) (a.) A genus of leguminous plants 
of many species, most of which haye purgative 
qualities; among them are varieties producing the 
senna used in medicine. (b.) A species of Lawrus 
(ZL. cassia), the bark of which usually passes under 
the name of cinnamon, differing from the real cinna- 
mon chiefly in the strength of its qualities. Loudon. 
Cassia buds, the unexpanded flowers of a species of 
cinnamon (ZL. cinnamomum) brought from the East In- 
dies. They are of a dark-brown color, with an aromatic 
taste, like that of cinnamon. Loudon. 
€as/si-da, n. [Lat. cassis, a helmet.) (Hntom.) A 
coleopterous insect, of the family Cassidiada@, hay- 
ing a helmet-shaped thorax. 
€as-sid/e-otts, a. [Lat. cassis, helmet.] (Bot.) Hel- 
met-shaped ; —a term applied to an irregular corolla, 
having the upper petal dilated into a broad, helmet- 
shaped leaf, as in aconitum. Lindley. 
€as/si-do-my,n. [Cf. L. Lat. cassidoniwm, cache- 
donius, cacedonius, chalcedonius, chalcedony, prop- 
erly from Chalcedon, a town in Bithynia; Fr. cassi- 
doine.| (Bot.) (a.) A species of Gnaphalium, cot- 
tonweed, cudweed, or goldylocks. (b.) A species 
of Lavandula stachas, or French lavender. 
€is/sizmére, n. [Fr. cassimir, It. casimiro, Sp. 
casimiro, casimira, ate of the same origin as 
cashmere, q.v.] Athin, twilled, woolen cloth, used 
for men’s garments. 
€as-sine’ (kas-seen’), n. [Fr. See CASSINO.] A 
small house, especially in the open country; ap- 
plied also to a house standing alone, where soldiers 
may lie hid, or may take a position. Bescherelle. 
€as-st/ne, n. (Bot.) A genus of shrubs, chiefly 
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African, with handsome foliage, and generally in- 
conspicuous white or green flowers. Loudon. 
€as/simétte’,n. [Sp. casinete, Ger. cassinet.] 
cloth made of a cotton warp, and the woof of very 
fine wool, or wool and silk. 
€as-si/no (kas-se/no), n. [It. casino, a small house, 
gaming-house; Fr. casin.] A game at cards, gen- 
erally played by four persons, the partners and 
deal being determined in the same manner as at 
whist: eleven points constitute the game. 
Great cassino, the ten of diamonds, counting two. — 
Little cassino, the two of spades, counting one. Hoyle. 
€is/si-o=bér/ry, n. [N. Lat. cassine, from the lan- 
guage of the Florida Indians.] The fruit of the 
Viburnum levigatum. Loudon. 
€a&s/si-o-pé/id (-pe/ya), n. (Astron.) A constella- 
tion of the northern hemisphere, situated between 
Cepheus and Perseus ;—so called in honor of the 
wife of Cepheus, a fabulous king of Ethiopia. 
‘€as/si-us (kish/I-us),. [From the name of the dis- 
coverer, A. Cassius, a German physician of the 17th 
century.} A beautiful purple pigment, obtained 
from the chloride of gold by means of tin; much 
used in coloring glass and enamel. 
€as/sock, n. [From Fr. casaque, Sp. & Pg. casaca, 
It. casacca, from Lat. casa, cottage, in It., Sp., Pg., 
& Pr. house, O. Fr. case.] 
1. A loose cloak or gown worn over other gar- 
moents. [Obs.] Shak. 
2. (Zccl.) A close garment, resembling a long 
frock coat, worn by clergymen of the Roman Cath- 
olic and Episcopal churches, under the surplice or 
gown. Hook. 
€as/socked (kis/sokt), a. Clothed with a cassock, 
“ The cassocked huntsman.” ‘owper. 
€is/so-létte’, n. [Fr.] A box of ivory, &c., for 
perfumery, perforated to allow the escape of the 
odor. Bescherelle. 
€as/son-ade’,n. [Fr. cassonade, from O. Fr. cas- 
son, N. Fr. caisson, a large chest, because it comes 
from Brazil in large chests.] Cask or raw sugar; 
sugar not refined. 
€as/so-wa-ry,n. [Fr. 
casoar, Sp. casoario, 
casobar, casuel, It. ca- 
suario, N. Lat. struthio 
casuarius, from Hin- 
dost. kassuwaris.] (Or- 
nith.) A large brevi- 
pennate or ostrich-like 
bird, of the genus Casu- 
arius. It is shorter 
and stouter than the 
ostrich, and, next to it, 
the largest living bird. | 
Its head is armed with = 
a kind of helmet of 
horny substance, con- 
sisting of plates over- 
lapping each other. It 
is a timorous and shy 
bird, and runs with 
great rapidity. It is a native of Malacca, Jaya, and 
adjacent islands. Baird. 
€as/su-mii/nar, {Hind. N. Lat. caswmu- 
€as'su-mii/ni-ar, nar.) (Med.) A plant, some- 
times referred to the species Zinziber cassamuniar, 
having an aromatic root, bitter in taste, and of 
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tonic and stimulating properties. It is obtained — 


from the East Indies, 
€ast (6), v.t. (imp. & p. p. CAST; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CASTING.] [Dan. kaste, Icel. & Sw. kasta.] 
1. To send or drive from by force; to throw; to 
fling; to hurl; to impel. 
A mighty strong west wind, which took away the locusts 
and cast them into the Red Sea. Ea. x. 14, 
Joshua cast lots for them in Shiloh. Josh. xviii. 10. 
Uzziah prepared slings to cast stones. 2 Chron. xxvi. 14. 


The sea hath cast me on the rocks. Shak. 
2. To throw, direct, or turn, as the sight, 
How earnestly he casts his eyes upon me! Shak. . 


3. To throw on the ground, as in wrestling; to 
overcome; to condemn or convict. 

I made a shift to cast him. Shak. 

There then we met; both tried, and both were cast. Dryden. 

: a To throw off, or shed; to throw aside; to re- 

ect. 
; The groves their honors cast. Dryden. 
The creatures that cast the skin are the snake, the viper, the 


grasshopper, the lizard, the silkworm, &c. Bacon, 
5. To throw out or emit; to exhale, 
This casts a sulphurous smell. Woodward. 


6. To compute; to reckon; to caleulate; to con- 
trive; to plan; to decide; to judge, convict, or con- 
demn; as, to cast a horoscope, to calculate or reck- 


on it. 
She was cast to be hanged. Jeffrey. 


7. To make to preponderate; to decide by a vote 
that gives a superiority in numbers; as, to cast the 
balance in one’s favor. 

8. To form into a particular shape, by pouring 
liquid metal into a mold; to found; as, to cast 
cannon, ‘ 

Thou shalt cast four rings of gold for it. 2x, xxy. 12. 

9. To fix or distribute, as the parts of a play 
among actors. Addison. 
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~ 10. To communicate; to spread over; as, to cast 
aluster upon posterity; to cast splendor upon ac- 
tions, or light upon a subject. Dryden. 
To cast anchor (Naut.), to moor a ship. — To cast aside, 
to dismiss or reject as useless or inconvenient. — Zo cast 
away. (a.) To throw away; to lavish or waste by profu- 
sion; to turn to no use; as, to cast away life. Addison. 
- (6.) (Naut.) To wreck, as a ship.— Zo cast by, to reject; 
to dismiss or discard; to throw away.— “9 cast down, to 
throw down; to deject or depress, as the .aind. ‘* Why 
art thou cast down, O my soul?” Ps. xlii. 5.— Zo cast 
orth, to throw out, or reject, as from an inclosed place; 
‘to emit, or send abroad; to exhale.— Zo cast off. (a.) To 
_ discard or reject; to drive away; to put off; to put away ; 
to disburden. (0.) (Huntin I) To leave behind, as dogs; 
to set loose, or free. (c.) o aut.) To loose, or untie.— 
To cast out, to send forth; to reject, or turn out; to throw 
out, as words ; to speak or give vent to. — To cast up. (a.) 
To compute; to reckon; to calculate; as, to cast up ac- 
counts, or the cost. (4.) To eject from the stomach; to 
yomit.— Zo cast on, to refer or resign to. South.— To 
cast one’s self on, to resign or yield one’s self to the dis- 
posal of, wi 2 
to suffer abortion. — To cast in the teeth, to upbraid; to 
charge; to twit.— To cast off copy (Print.), to ascertain 
how many printed pages will be made by a manuscript, 
by setting up a portion for trial. Brande. 
€ast, v. i. 1. To turn or revolve in the mind; to 
contrive ; — sometimes followed by about. 
I cast in careful mind 
To seek her out. 
2. To receive form or shape. 
Tt (metal] will not run thin, so as to cast and mold. Woodward. 
3. To warp; to become twisted, or bent out of 
shape. 
Stuff is said to cast or warp when .. . it alters its flatness or 
straightness. oxon. 
4. (Naut.) To fall off, or incline, so as to bring 
the side of a ship to the wind. Totten. 
€ast,n. 1. The act of casting; a throw. 
2. The thing thrown. ‘A cast of... dust.” 
Dryden. 
3. The distance through which any thing is 
thrown. ‘About a stone’s cast.” Luke xxii. 41. 
4. A throw of dice; hence, a chance or venture. 
“An even cast whether the army should march 


Spenser. 


this way or that way.” South. 
I have set my life upon a cast, 

And I will stand the hazard of the die. Shak. 

5. The act of casting in amold. ‘ Daily cast of 

brazen cannon.” Shak. 


6. The form or shape into which any thing is cast 
or molded. 
- _ An heroie poem, but in another cast and figure than any 
that had ever been written before. rior. 
7. Whatever is cast in a mold; an impression in 
bronze, plaster, &c. 
8. Manner or quality of appearance, as of mien, 
air, style, color, &c.; as, a peculiar cast of counte- 


nance, ‘A neat cast of verse.” Pope. 
The native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. Shak, 


9. An unexpected opportunity, privilege, or ad- 
vantage; as, to have the cast of a cart; that is, an 
opportunity of riding. W. Scott. 

O. The assignment of parts in a play to the 
actors. 

11. The company of actors to whom the parts in 
a play are assigned; as, a good cast, a strong cast. 

2. (Falconry.) A flight or number of hawks let 

o at once from the hand. ‘‘As when a cast of 
alcons make their flight.” Spenser. 

13. A stroke, touch, or trick. 

This was a cast of Wood’s politics, for his information was 
wholly false. Swift. 

The same man taught the cast of drawing honey out of the 
combs. Holland. 
_ 14. A motion or turn, as of the eye; direction; 
look; glance; squint. 

‘The cast of the eye is a gesture of aversion. Bacon. 

a A tube or funnel for conveying metal into a 
mold. 

- _ The last cast, the last throw or effort, on which every 
thing is ventured. 4 


€as-ta/li-an, a. [Lat. Castalius.] Pertaining to 
Castalia, a cool spring on Parnassus, sacred to the 
muses. ‘‘ The inspired Castalian spring.” Milton. 
€as-ta/ne-a, n. [Lat., from Gr. «dcravoy, a chest- 
nut.] (Bot.) A genus of trees of the order Coryla- 
ceé@, including the common chestnut-tree. 
€is/tamét, n. [Fr. casta- 
gnette, It. castagnetta, cas- 
tagnola, Sp. castaneta, casta- 
juela, Pg. castanheta, from 
Lat. castanea, It. castagna, 
Sp. castana, Pr. castanha, 
Fr. chataigne, a chestnut; so 
named from the resemblance 
to two chestnuts.] An in- 
strument composed of small, 
concave shells ofivory or hard 
wood, shaped like spoons, 
placed together, fastened to 
the thumb, and beat with the middle finger. 
(2 This instrument is used by the Spaniards and 
Moors as an accompaniment to their dances and guitars. 


€ast/a-way,n. 1. That which is thrown away; an 
abandoned person. 





Castanet. 





out reserve. — 7o cast young, to miscarry ; |’ 
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2. (Eccl.) A person abandoned by God, as un- 
worthy of his favor; a reprobate. 

Lest... when I have preached to others, I myself should 
be a castaway. 1 Cor. ix. 27. 

€ast/a-way, a. Of no value; rejected; useless. 
“ Our castaway leisure.” Raleigh. 

€aste (6),”. [Fr. caste, 8p. & Pg. casta, race, line- 
age, from Lat. castus, pure, chaste. } 

1. One of the several hereditary classes into which 
society in India is divided, and which have come 
down from the earliest ages. The members of the 
same caste are all of equal rank, and of the same 
profession or occupation. The original castes, called 
in Sanskrit varras, or colors, are four, viz., the 
Brahmans, or sacerdotal order; the Ashatriya, or 
soldiers and rulers; the Vaisya, or husbandmen and 
merchants; and the Sudras, or laborers and me- 
chanics. Numerous mixed classes, or castes, haye 
sprung up in the progress of time. 

2. A separate and fixed order or class of society. 

The tinkers then formed an hereditary caste. Macaulay. 
€as’tel-lan, . [Lat. castellanus, pertaining to a 
castle, an occupant of a castle, L. Lat. a governor of 
a castle, from castellwm, castle, citadel, dim. of cas- 
trum, fortified place; It. & O. Sp. castellano, Pr. & 
Sp. castellan, O. Fr. castellain, N. Fr. chatelain. 
See CASTLE.] <A governor or constable of a castle. 
€as/tella-ny (44), n. [L. Lat., It., Sp., & Pr. cas- 
tellania, Fr. chatellenie.| ‘The lordship belonging 
to a castle; the extent of its land and jurisdiction. 
€is/tel-la/ted, a. [L. Lat. cas- 
tellatus, from castellare. See 
infra.) 

1. Inclosed in a building, as a 
fountain or cistern. Johnson. 

2. Adorned with turrets and 
battlements, like a castle. 





Castellated. 
€as/tel-la’tion, n. [es Lat. castellatio, from castel- 


lare, from Lat. castellum. See CASTLE and CASTEL- 
LAN.] The act of fortifying a house, and rendering 
ita castle. [Obs.] 
€is/tel-lét, n. A small castle. [Rare.] Whitaker. 
€ast/er,n. 1. One who casts; as, a caster of stones, 
&e.; a caster of an antagonist; a caster of accounts. 

2. A phial, cruet, or other small vessel, used to 
contain condiments at the table; as, a set of 
casters. 

3. A stand to contain a number of such 
phials or cruets;— sometimes used in the 
plural. 

4. A small wheel on a swivel, on which 
furniture is rolled in any direction. 

5. One who assigns the parts of a play to 
the actors. 

€as'ti-gate, v.t. [imp.& p. p. CASTIGATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CASTIGATING.]  [Lat. castigare, from 
castus, pure, chaste, and agere, to move, drive, It. 
castigare, Sp. & Pg. castigar, Pr. castiar, chastiar, 
O. Fr. chastier, N. Fr. chdtier.] To punish by 
stripes; to correct; to chastise; as, to castigate 
pride. Shak. 
€as/ti-ga/tion, n. [Lat. castigatio.] Punishment 
by whipping; correction; penance, ‘“ The keenest 
castigation of her slanderers.” W. Irving. 

Syn.—Punishment ; correction ; chastisement ; dis- 
cipline. 

€as/ti-ga/tor, n. One who castigates or corrects. 

€as/ti-ga-to-ry (50), a. [Lat. castigatorius.] Tend- 
ing to correction; corrective; punitive. Bramhall. 

€as/ti-ga-to-ry, n. An instrument formerly used 
to punish and correct arrant scolds; — called also a 
ducking-stool, or trebucket. Blackstone. 

€as/tile-sdap, n. [From Castile, or Castilia, a 
province in Spain, from which it originally comes. 
See infra.| A kind of fine, hard, white, or mottled 
soap, made with olive oil and soda, 

€as-tilVian (kas-til/yan), n. [Sp. Castellano, from 
Castilla, N. Lat. Castilia, Castella, Castile, which 
received this name from the castles or fortresses 
that were erected on the frontiers as a barrier 
against the Moors; whence also this province took 
a castle for its arms. ] 

1. An inhabitant or native of Castile, in Spain. 

2. The Spanish language as spoken in Castile. 

€ast/ing, n. 1. The act of one who casts or throws. 

2. That which is cast in a mold; any thing 
formed by pouring melted metal into a mold; as, 
iron castings. 

3. The warping of a board. 

Casting of draperies, the proper distribution of the 
folds of garments, in painting and sculpture. 

€ast/ing-nét, mn. A net which is cast and drawn, 
in distinction from a net that is set and left. May. 

€ast/ing-voi¢e, ). The vote of a presiding offi- 

€ast/ing-vote, cer, in an assembly or council, 
which decides a question, when the votes of the as- 
sembly or house are equally divided between the 
affirmative and negative. 

When there was an equal vote, the governor had the casting- 
voice. B. Trumbull. 

€ast/ing-weight (-wit), n. A weight that turns a 
balance when exactly poised. 

€ast/-1/ron (-/urn), n. Iron run from the smelting 
furnace, into pigs or ingots, or into molds for vari- 
ous utensils; a compound of carbon and iron, 

€as/tle (kis/l), n. [A-S. castell, castel, Pr. castel, 
castelh, O. Fr. chastel, It. & Pg. castello, O. Sp. cas- 
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tiello, N. Sp. castillo, N. Fr. chateau, from Lat. cas- 
tellum, dim. of castrwm, a fortified place, castle. ] 

1. A fortified residence, especially that of a prince 
or nobleman; a fortress. 

The house of every one is to him as his castle and fortress, 
as well for his defense against injury and violence, as for his 
repose. Coke. 

Our castle's strength will laugh a siege to scorn. Shak. 




















Ancient Castle. 

1, moat; 2, draw-bridge; 8, wicket; 4, sally-port; 5, portcullis; 
6, outer walls; 7, parapet; 8, rampart; 9, loopholes; 10, es- 
cutcheon; 11, bulwark; 12, sentinel; 15, magazine; 14, a cell; 
15, donjon or keep; 16, barracks; 17, barbacan; 18, watchman; 
19, turret; 20, chapel; 21, belfry; 22, state court; 23, merlons; 
24, embrasures. 

2. A piece, made to represent a castle, used in the 
game of chess. 

Castle in the air, a visionary project; a scheme that 
has no solid foundation;— sometimes called a castle i 
Spain (Fr. chateau en Espagne).—Castle influence, po- 
litical influence of the court. [/reland.] 

_ Syn.-— Fortress ; fortification ; citadel; stronghold. 
See FORTRESS. 

€as/tle (kis/l1), vw. # In the game of chess, to cover 
with a castle ; — said of the king, when neither piece 
has been previously moved, and the king has not 
been in check. 

€as/tle, v. i. 
castle. 

€as'tle-buil@/er (kis/l-bild/er), 
forms visionary schemes. 

€as/tle-build/ing, 2. The act of building castles 
in the air. 

€as/tled (kis'ld), a, Furnished with castles; as, a 
castled elephant. Dryden, 

€as/tle-guiird (72), n. 1. The guard which de- 
fends a castle; as, a numerous castle-guard. 

2. A tax or imposition on a dwelling within a cer- 
tain distance of a castle, for the purpose of main- 
taining watch and ward in it; castle-ward. 

3. A feudal tenure, obliging the tenant to perform 
service within the realm, without limitation of time. 

€as/tlery (kis/l-ry), n. [O. Fr. chastellerie. See 
CASTLE.] The government of a castle. Blount. 
Cas/tlet (kis/let), n. [O.Fr. chastelet, diminutive of 
chastel.| A small castle. Leland, 
€as/tle-ward, n. Same as CASTLE-GUARD. 
€ast/ling, n. [From cast, v.t.] That which is 
brought forth prematurely; an abortion. Browne, 
Cast’-off, a. aid aside; as, cast-off clothes. 
€as/tor, n. [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. castor ; It. castoro, 
from Lat. ras 
castor, Gr. nt WAN 
KdoTMP, a- Xx \\ \ 
kin to Skr. = 
kastari, 
kasturikd, 
musk. ] f 
ae (Zo- = 
ol.) A ge- 
nus of an- 
imals, in 
which the - 
beaver is 
inéluded. 
See BEAVER. 

2. A substance of a strong, penetrating smell and 
bitter taste, of a yellowish or light-brown color, ob- 
tained from two secretory sacs, one in each groin 
of the beaver; castoreum. It has been regarded as 
an antispasmodic. Dunglison. 

3. A hat, especially one made of the fur of the 
beaver. [Colloq.] 

I have always been known for the jaunty manner in which 
I wear my castor. W. Scott. 

4. A heavy quality of broadcloth used for over- 
coats. 

€ast/or, n. A small wheel and swivel for support- 
ing furniture. See CASTER. 

€as/tor and Pdl/lux. (Meteor.) An electrical 
phenomenon, called also Corposant. On the ap- 
pearance of two at once, they were called Castor 
and Pollux, and were thought to portend a cessa- 
tion of the storm. See CORPOSANT. 

€as/tor-béan, n. (Bot.) The bean or seed of the 
castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis, or Palma Chris- 
ti), from which the oil is expressed. 

€as-to're-tim,n. [Lat. See supra.) Castor; the 
peculiar substance found in the two inguinal sacs of 
the beaver, 


In chess, to cover the king with a 


n. One who 





Castor Beaver. ° 
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CASTORINE 


€as/to-rime, a. [Lat. castorinus. See Castor. 
(Chem.) An animal principle or fatty matter foun 
in castoreum, Gregory. 
€as/tor-oil, n. [A corruption of Castws-oil, the 
plant producing it having formerly been called 4g- 
nus castus.| The oil of the Ricinus communis, or 
Palma Christi, a plant of the West Indies. The oil 
is obtained from the nuts or seeds by expression or 
decoction. It is a mild cathartic. Loudon. 
€as/tra-me-ta/tion, n. [Fr. castramétation, from 
Lat. castra metari, to measure or survey a camp, 
from casiva, camp, and metari, to measure off, from 
meta, limit.] (Mil.) The art or act of encamping; 
the marking or laying out of a camp. Campbell. 
€as/trate, v.t. [imp.& p. p. CASTRATED; p. pr. & 
vb.n. Charatan Lat. & It. castrare, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. castrar, O. Fr. chastrer, N. Fr. chatrer. 
1. To deprive of the testicles; to emasculate; to 
geld. 
2. To take away, as the obscene parts of a writ- 
ing; to expurgate. 
My ... correspondent ... has sent me the following let- 
ter, which I have castrated in some places. Spectator, 
3. To take out a leaf or sheet from, and thus ren- 
der imperfect, as a book. 
€as-tra/tion, n. [Lat. castratio.] 
1. The act of depriving of the testicles. 
2. The act of expurgating or removing, as some 
part from a book, writing, &c. 
€as-tra’/to,n. (It. castrato, properly p. p. of cas- 
trare. See CASTRATE.] (Mus.) A male person 
castrated for the purpose of improving his voice for 
a singer; an artificial, or male, soprano. Swift. 
€as/trel, n. [Fr. cresserelle, crecerelle, quercerelle, 
cercrelle, cristel.| (Ornith.) A kind of hawk re- 
sembling the sparrow-hawk. See KESTREL. 
€as-trén/sial (-trén/shal),@. Belonging to a camp. 
“Castrensial mansions.” Browne. 
€as-trén/sian (-trén/shan), a. [L. Lat. castrensia- 
nus, from Lat. castrensis, from castra, camp.|] Be- 


longing to a camp. peor Bailey. 
Cist/esteel, n. Steel that has been fused in a cru- 
cible, and then cast into bars. Ure. 


€is/Gi-al (kizh/y-al), a. [Lat. caswalis, from casus, 
fall, accident, from cadere, to fall; Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
casual, It. casuale, Fr. casuel.] 

1. Happening or coming to pass without design, 
and without being foreseen or expected; accidental; 
fortuitous; coming by chance. ‘‘Casual breaks in 
the general system.” W. Irving. 

2. Coming without regularity; occasional; inci- 
dental; as, caswal expenses. 

Syn. — Accidental; fortuitous ; incidental; occasional; 
contingent. 

€as/ti-al-ly (kizh’u-al-l¥), adv. Without design; 
accidentally; fortuitously; occasionally. 

€ag/ti-al-mess, nn. The quality of being casual. 

€as/ti-al-ty (kizh/y-al-ty), n. [Fr. casualité, L. 
Lat. Se) 

1. That which comes without design, or without 
being foreseen; an event inevitable, and not to be 
guarded against; contingency. ‘‘ Losses that befall 
them by mere casualty.” Raleigh. 

2. Any injury of the body from accident, whether 
resulting in death or not; hence, death, or other 
misfortune, occasioned by an accident; as, an un- 
happy casualty. 

5. (Mil.) The diminution of forces by death, dis- 
charge, or desertion. Campbell, 

Casualty-ward, a ward in a hospital devoted to the 
treatment of injuries received by accident. 

Syn.— Accident; contingency; misfortune. 

€ks/ii-ist (kizh/y-ist), n. [Fr. caswiste, It., Sp., & 
Pg. casuista, from Lat. casus, fall, case. See CAs- 
UAL.] One who studies and resolves cases of con- 
science. 


The judgment of any casuist or learned divine concerning 
the state of a man’s soul, is not sufficient to give him confi- 


dence. South. 
Hunger and fear are excellent casuists. W. Scott. 
€as/t-ist, v. 7. To play the casuist. Milton. 


€is/Ti-ist/ie, a. Relating to cases of conscience, 

€as/Tist/ie-al, or to cases of doubtful propriety. 
‘‘A known rule of caswistical divinity.” Sharp. 

€as/fi-ist-ry (kitzh/y-istr¥), mn. The science or 
doctrine of cases of conscience; the science of re- 
solving cases of doubtful propriety, or of determin- 
ing the lawfulness or unlawfulness of what a man 
may do by rules and principles drawn from the 
Scriptures, from the laws of society, or from equity 
and natural reason. 

The consideration of these nice and puzzling questions in 
the science of ethics has given rise, in modern times, to a par- 
ticular department of it, distinguished by the title of casu- 
astry. Stewart. 
_ A precious piece of casuistry hardly surpassed by any thing 
in ecelesiastical annals, Prescott. 

€at, n. [A-S. cat, D. & Dan. kat, Sw. katt, Icel. 
kottr, L. Ger. katie, H. Ger. katze, hater, O. Fr. & 
Pr. cat, N. Fr. chat, Catalan gat, Sp. & Pg. gato, 
It. gatto, Ir. cat, W. cdth, Corn. hath, Armor. kaz, 
kdch, Late Lat. catus, Bisce. catua, N. Gr. yara, 
yaros, Russ. & Pol. kot, Turk. kedi, Ar. gitt.] 

1. (Zoél.) An animal of certain species of the 
genera Felis and Iynx. The domestic cat is the 
felis domestica. The wild cat (Felis catus) is much 
larger than the domestic cat, and is a strong, fero- 
cious animal, [See Jllust. of Wild-cat.] 
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2. (Naut.) (a.) A ship having a narrow stern, 
projecting quarters, and a deep waist. It is em- 
ployed in the coal trade. (b.) A strong tackle or 
combination of pulleys, to hook and draw an anchor 
up to the cat-head of a ship. Totten. 

.3. A double tripod, having six feet. 

4. An old game at ball, and an implement with 
which it was played. 

Cat and dog, like a cat and dog; quarrelsome; inhar- 
monious. ‘‘lam sure we have lived a cat and dog life 
of it.” Coleridge.— Cat of nine tails, an instrument of 
punishment used to flog offenders on board of ships, con- 
sisting of nine pieces of line or cord fastened to a piece of 
thick rope, and having three knots at intervals. — Zo turn 
acatin a pan, to make a sudden change of one’s party in 
politics or religion, for the sake of being in the ascend- 
ant; as a cat always comes down on her feet, however 
turned or thrown. 

€at, v.t. (Naut.) To bring up to the cat-head; as, 
to cat an anchor. See ANCHOR. Totten. 

€at/a-bip’tist, n. [Gr. caraBarrioris, properly 
from xara@anrivew, to dip in, but in this sense 
formed of xara, against, and Garrioris, baptizer, 
from Garrivfew, to baptize.] (Hecl.) One who op- 
poses baptism. [Obs. Featley. 

€at/a-ba/siom (-ba/zhun), n. [Gr. caraBaorov, the 
entrance to an underground cave, from «ara, down, 
and Baive, to go.] A chamber or vault under the 
altar of a Greek church, where relics are kept. 

€at/a-equs/tie, a. [Gr. card, against, cavorikds 
burning, from xkafery, to burn; Fr. catacaustique. | 

Geom. & Optics.) Relating to a caustic curve 
ormed by reflection. See CAUSTIC. Nichol. 

€at/a-equs/tie, n. A caustic curve formed by re- 
flection of light. Nichol. 

€at/a-ehré/sis, n. [Lat. catachresis, Gr. karaxpn- 
ots, misuse, from caraxpiotat, to misuse, from kara, 
against, entirely, strengthening the sense of the 
simple word, and ypioda, to use.] (Rhet.) An 
abuse of a trope, or of words; a figure by which 
one word is wrongly put for another, or by which a 
word is too far wrested from its true signification ; 
a harsh or far-fetched metaphor; as, ‘‘ Her voice 
was but the shadow of a sound.” Young. 

Cit/a-chrés’tie, a. Belonging to a catachre- 

€it/a-ehrés/tie-al, sis; forced; far-fetched; 
wrested from its natural sense. ‘* [A] catachrestical 
and improper way of speaking.” Bp. Taylor. 

€at/a-ehrés/tie-al-ly, adv. In a catachrestical or 
forced manner. 

Cat/a-el¥sm (kit/a-klizm), n. ([Lat. cataclysmos, 
Gr. katakAvopos, from karaxdd ety, to dash over, in- 
undate, from cava, downward, against, and kAdGerv, 
to wash or dash over; Fr. cataclysme.| An exten- 
sive overflow or sweeping flood of water; a del- 
uge. Hale. 

€at/a-el¥s’mal (-kliz/mal), a. Of, or belonging 
to, a cataclysm or deluge. 

C€at’a-eOmb (-kdm), n. Fr. catacombe, It. cata- 
comba, Pr., Sp., Pg., & L. Lat. catacumba, from 
Gr. xara, downward, down, and xép@n, cavity.] 
A cave, grotto, or subterraneous place anciently 
used for the burial of the dead. 

(= The term is supposed to have been applied origi- 
nally to the tombs under the chureh of St. Sebastian in 
Rome. The name is now given to any subterranean 
burying-place of large extent. The most celebrated are 
those near Rome, on the Appian Way, supposed to have 
been the place of interment of the early Christians ; those 
of Egypt extending for a wide distance in the vicinity of 
Cairo; and those of Paris in abandoned stone-quarries, 
excavated under a large portion of the city. 

€it/a-cous/ties, n. sing. [From Gr. «card, against, 
and Eng. acoustics, q. v.; Fr. catacoustique.| That 
part of acoustics which treats of reflected sounds 
or echoes. Hutton. 

€at/a-di-bp/trie, a. [From Gy. xara, against, 

€at/a-di-6p’trie-al, and dctorrptxés, belonging 
to the use of the diomrpa, from duorrip, a spy, from 
61a, through, and érrewy, to see, to look; Fr. catadi- 
optrique.| Pertaining to or involving both the re- 
flection and refraction of light; as, a catadioptric 
telescope. Hutton. 

€at/a-drdme, n. [Gr. karddpopos, race-course, from 
card, down, and dpépuos, course. ] 

A race-course. 

2. (Mech.) A machine for raising or lowering 
heavy weights. Francis, 

€at/a-diipe, n. [Fr. catadupe, catadoupe, from Lat. 
Catadupa, Gr. Karadov7 or, the cataracts of the Nile, 
from karadovreiv, to fall with a loud, heavy sound, 
from xara, down, and dovreiv, to sound heavy, dod- 
mos, a dead, heavy sound.] A cataract, or water- 
fall. [Obs.] ‘‘ The Egyptian catadupes.” Brewer. 

€at/a-fal' eo, n. [It. catafalco, scaffold, funeral can- 
opy, Pr. cadafalc, Sp. cadafalso, cadahalso, cadalso, 
O. Fr. escadafaut, N. Fr. échafaud, and catafalque, 
the latter from Ital.; from Pr. & O. Sp. catar, to 
see, to view, and It. falco, for palco, scaffold, stage. ] 
A temporary structure of carpentry, decorated with 
paintings and sculpture representing a tomb, or 
cenotaph, and used in funeral solemnities. Guwilt, 
€at/a-failque’ (-filk’),n. [Fr.] See CATAFALCO. 
€at/ag-matiie, a. (Fr. catagmatique, from Gr, 
karaypa, fracture, from karayvivat, to break in 
pieces, from xara, down, and dyvivar, to break.] 
(Med.) Having the quality of consolidating broken 
parts ; promoting the union of fractured bones. Coxe. 
€at/ag-miat/ie, n. (Med.) A remedy supposed to 


CATAMOUNT — 


be capable of promoting the 
parts. Dunglison. 

€at/a-graph, n. [Lat. catagraphum, Gr. xardypa- 
gov, from karaypagerv, to draw, paint, from xara 
down, and ypadgety, to write.] The first draught of 
a picture; also, a profile. [Obs.] 

€at/a-lan, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Catalonia, or 
to its inhabitants or their language. 

€at/a-lan, n. (Geog.) A native or an inhabitant of 
Catalonia. 

€at/a-lée/tie, a. [Lat. catalecticus, Gr. xarad\nkri- 
x6s, incomplete, from xaradjyerv, to leave off, from 
xara, down, and Ajjyery, to stop.] (Pros.) Wanting 
a syllable at the end, or terminating in an imperfect 
foot; as, a catalectic verse. 

€at/alip'sis, n. [Gr. karadnyis, a grasping, a 

€at/alép/sy, seizing, from xaradapBavew, to 
seize upon, from xara, down, and AapPavew, to 
take, seize.] (Med.) A sudden suspension of the 
action of the senses and of volition, the body and 
limbs preserving the position given them, while the 
action of the heart and lungs continues. Dunglison. 

€at/a-lép/tie, a. [Gr. caradnrrixés.] Pertaining to, 
or resembling, catalepsy. 

€at/al-lie/ties, n. sing. [Gr. xaradaocew, to ex- 
change, from xara, quite, and d\Aaccery, to oer 
The science of exchanges, or of what is now calle 


union of fractured 


political economy. Whately. 
€at/a-lo-gize, v. ¢. To insert in a catalogue; to 
register; to catalogue. [Obs.] Coles. 


€at/a-ligue (kait/a-ldg), n. [Fr. catalogue, Lat. 
catalogus, Gr. karadoyos, a counting up, list, from 
karadéyerv, to count up, from xara, down, com- 


pletely, and Aéyew, to say.) <A list or enumeration © 


of names, titles, or articles arranged methodically, — 


often in alphabetical order; as, a catalogue of the 
students of a college, or of books, or of the stars. 
Catalogue raisonné (ra'zo-na’) (Bibliography), a cat- 
alogue of books classed according to their subjects. Brande. 
Syn.—List; register; roll; record. See List. 
€at/a-ligue,v.t. [See supra.) To make a list of; 
to insert in a catalogue. 
The most innocent acts are catalogued with sins. Walpole. 
€a-tal/pa, n. [From the language of the Indians 
of Carolina, where Catesby discovered this tree in 
the year 1726.] (Bot.) A large tree of North Amer- 
ica, abundant on the banks of the Mississippi, hay- 
ing large leaves and white, showy flowers. It is 
the Bignonia catalpa of Linn., Catalpa syringifolia 
of others. Loudon. 
€a-tal/y-sis, n. [Gr. xaradvors, from karadiety, to 
co dissolve, from xara, down, and dvery, to 
oose. : 
1. A dissolution into parts; degeneration; de- 
cay. [Obs.] ‘‘Sad catalysis and declension of 
piety.” Evelyn. 


2. (Chem.) The influence by which, as was sup- — 


posed by Berzelius and some other chemists, de- 
composition and recomposition of the elements of 
certain substances are effected by the mere contact 
of other substances, which do not enter into actual 
combination with the first; as in the formation of 
ether from alcohol by means of sulphuric acid. 

(= Other chemists, as Liebig, call in question this 
mode of explaining the effects produced, and refer them 
to other causes than the mere contact of the substance 
supposed to act by catalysis. 

€at/a-lytie,a. Relating to catalysis. 

Catalytic force, that modification of the force of chemi- 

cal affinity which determines catalysis. 

©at/a-ma-ran’, n. 
(From — edithai-md- 
ran, floating trees, 
the native name in 
Ceylon.] 

1. A kind of raft 
or float, consisting 
of three pieces of 
wood lashed togeth- 
er, and often moved 
by means of a large 
sail; — used in Cey- 
lon for fishing and landing goods. It is also used 
on the Coromandel coast of India, the eastern coast 
of South America, and the West Indies. The name 
is also applied to the large rafts used for the timber 
traffic in the St. Lawrence and its tributaries. 

2. A kind of flat-bottomed boat constructed by 
Bonaparte for the invasion of England. , 

3. A woman of quarrelsome temper; a scold, 


[ Colloq. ] 
See i 





Catamaran. 


€at'ameni-d,n. (Gr. ra ckarapyhvia. 
(Med.) The monthly courses of females; menstrua 
discharges; menses, 

€at/a-mé/ni-al, a. [Gr. xarapjvios, monene from 
cava, down, back, again, and p#v, month.] Pertain- 
ing to the catamenia, or menstrual discharges. 

€at/a-mite, n. [Fr. catanvite, Lat. Catamitus, an 
old form of Ganymedes, Gr. Tavupjdns, Ganymede, 
who, on account of his youthful beauty, was car- 
ried off to heaven by Jupiter’s eagle from Mount 
Ida, and made Jupiter’s cup-bearer.] A boy kept 
for unnatural purposes; a bardash; an ingle, 

€at/a-mount,n. [cat and mount ; Sp. gato montes, 
cat of the mountain.] (Zodél.) The North American 
tiger; the cougar, or puma; it is the Felis concolor 
of some zoblogists, Pwma concolor of others. 
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~ CATANADROMOUS 


ChVankd’ro- mois, a. [From Gr. xara, down, 

_ dvd, up, and dpépos, a running, course, from dpapety, 
inf. aor. of rpéxerv, to run.] (Jchth.) Passing once 
a year from salt water into fresh, and returning, as 
is the habit of some fish. 

€at/a-pism,n. (Gr. xaratacpa, from karardocewy, 

- to besprinkle, from xara, down, utterly, and raccewy, 
to strew, or sprinkle.] (Med.) A dry powder com- 

pounded of several ingredients, employed by the 
ancients to sprinkle on ulcers, to absorb perspira- 
tion, &c. Dunglison. 

€it/a-pélt/ie, a. Pertaining to the catapult. 

€at/a-pélt/ie, nm. A catapult. [Obs.] See Cara- 
PULT. 

€iit/a-pét/al-otis, a. [From Gr. xara, down, quite, 
ont: and réradov, leaf.] (Bot.) Having the pet- 
als held together by stamens, which grow to their 
bases, as in the mallow. Brande. 

€at/a-phon/ie, a. Of, or relating to, cataphonics. 


€at/a-phin/ies, n. sing. [Fr. cataphonique, from 


Gr. kara, down, against, and gwvf, sound.] The 
doctrine of reflected sounds, a branch of acoustics, 
See MATHEMATICS. ] E 
€at/a-phraet, 2. (Lat. cataphractes. Gr. karappak- 
tis, from karadpakros, covered, from karagpaccecy, 
to cover, from xara, down, quite, and ¢paccery, to 
inclose. ‘ 

1, (Mil. Antiqg.) A piece of heavy, defensive ar- 
mor, formed of cloth or leather, strengthened with 
scales or links, used to defend the breast, the whole 
body, or even the horse, as well as the rider. 

2. The armor of plate covering some fishes. Dana. 

€at/a-phriaet/ed, a. (Zodl.) Covered with a cata- 
phract, or armor made of plate, scales, &c.; or with 
that which corresponds to this, as horny or bony 

lates, hard, callous skin, &c. . 

€at/a-phrae/tie, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
a cataphract. 

€at/a-plasm, n. [Lat. cataplasma, Gr. xkarardacpa, 
from xararddocety, to spread over, from kara, down, 
quite, and mAdooery, to form, mold.) (Med.) A soft 
and moist substance to be applied to some part of 
the body, to excite or repel heat, or to relax the 
skin, &c.; a poultice. Dunglison. 

€at/a-pii¢e, n. 
puzza, Sp. & Pg. catapucia.] 
spurge. [Obs.] 

Cat/a-pult, n. (Lat. cata- 
pulta,Gy. kataréXrns, prob. 
from «arata)\evv, from xa- 
ra, down, and 7aAdewy, to 
shake, hurl.] (Mil. Antiq.) 
An engine used by the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans 
for throwing stones, ar- 
rows, &c. Mitford. 

€at/a-raet, n. [Lat. cata- 
racta, cataractes, Gy. Kar- 
apaxrns, karappaxrys, from 
Karappnyvovat, to break 
down, pass. to fall or rush down, from cara, down, 
and fnyvivat, to break. ] 

1. A great fall of water over a precipice; a great 
cascade or waterfall. 

The tremendous cataracts of America thundering in their 
solitudes. . Irving. 

2. (Surg.) An opacity of the crystalline lens, or 
of its capsule, by which the passage of the rays of 
light is prevented and sight is impaired or de- 
stroyed. Dunglison. 

3. (Mech.) A kind of water-governor for regulat- 
ing the action of an engine. Weale, 

€at/a-raet/otis, a. Partaking of the nature of a 
cataract in the eye. 

€a-tiirrh’ (ka-tiir’), ». [Lat. catarrhus, Gr. karap- 
foos, contracted into karappovs, a running down, 
rheum, from karaeppiv, from xara, down, and ety, to 
flow.] (Med.) (a.) A discharge of fluid from the 
mucous membrane, especially of the nose, fauces, 
and bronchial passages, caused by a cold in the 
head. It is attended with cough, thirst, lassitude, 
and watery eyes. (b.) The cold itself. 

€a-tiirrh/al (ka-tir’ral), bo Pertaining to ca- 

€a-tiirrh/ots (ka-tir/rus),§ tarrh, or produced by 
it or attending it; as, a catarrhal fever. 

€at/a-stalVtie, a. (Gr. karacradrikés, from Katdored- 
Ae, to check, from xaré and oréAnew.] (Med.) 
Checking evacuations through astringent or styptic 
qualities. 

€a-tas'ta-sis,n. (Gr. xaraoructs, from kaSicravat, 
6 set_in order, from xara, down, and éordvaz, to 
place. 

1. (7thet.) That part of a speech, usually the ex- 
ordium, in which the orator sets forth the subject- 
matter of the question to be discussed, often for 
the purpose of gaining the favor or good-will of the 
audience. 

2. (Med.) The state or condition of any thing; 
constitution ; habit of body. 

€a-tas’/ter-ism, . [Gr. karacrepicpds, from xarac- 
repiverv, to place among the stars, from xara, down 
and dorepifecv, to make into a star, from dorip, star. | 

A. eeacing among the stars; a catalogue of stars. 

“The catasterisms of Eratosthenes.” Whewell. 

€a-tis’tro-phe (-tis/tro-fe), nm. [Lat. catastropha, 
Gr. xaracrpogi, from xaracrpépery, to turn up and 
down, to overturn, from xara, down, and orpépecy, 
to turn.] 


{Fr catapuce, It. catapuzia, cata- 
(Bot.) The herb 
Chaucer. 





Catapult. 
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1. An event prose a subversion of the order 
or system of things; a final event, usually of a-ca- 
lamitous or disastrous nature. 

The most horrible and portentous catastrophe that nature 
ever yet saw. Woodward. 

2. The change or revolution which produces the 
final event of a dramatic piece; the unfolding and 
winding up of the plot, clearing up difficulties, and 
closing the play; dénouement. 

€at/a-stréph/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, a catas- 
trophe. B. Powell. 

€a-tas/tro-phist, n. (Geol.) One who holds that 
the formation of the rocks and other geological 
changes were produced by a series of catastrophes 
or violent physical changes. 

€a-taw’ba, n. A native North American grape, of 
a light claret color when ripe; much used for mak- 
ing wine. 

€at/-bird, x. (Ornith.) An American bird of the 
thrush family (Mimus Carolinensis), whose cry 
resembles the mewing of a cat. Baird. 

€at/-bléck, n. (Naut.) A two or three fold block, 
with an iron strap and large hook, used to draw up 
an anchor to the cat-head. Totten. 

€at/-eall, n. A squeaking instrument, used in play- 
houses to condemn plays. Pope. 
€atch, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CAUGHT or CATCHED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CATCHING. Catched is very rarely 
used.] [O. Eng. cacche, perhaps akin to A-S. ceac, 
fetter, or from O. Fr. cachier, cacher, chacher, ca- 
cer, cacier, chacier, to hunt, N. Fr. chasser, It. cac- 
ciare, Pr. cassar, Sp. & Pg. cazar, from Lat. capti- 
are, for captare, v. intens. of capere, to take, catch. ] 

1. To lay hold on; to seize, especially with the 
hand; as, to catch a ball. 

2. To take captive, asin a snare or net; to en- 
tangle; to apprehend; as, to catch a bird; to catch 
a thief. ‘‘To catch him in his words.” Mark xii. 13. 

3. To communicate to; to fasten upon; as, the 
fire caught the adjoining building. 

4. To engage and attach; to please; to charm. 
“The soothing arts that catch the fair.” Dryden. 

5. To take or receive, especially to take by sym- 
pathy, contagion, or infection; as, to catch the spirit 
of an occasion; to catch a melody; to catch cold; 
to catch the measles or small-pox. 

6. To come upon unexpectedly or by surprise; 
to find; as, to catch one in the act of stealing. 
“Catching weather.” Chapman. 

7. To come up with or overtake; as, to catch a 
companion. < 

To catch at,to endeavor to seize eagerly or quickly. 
‘* [To] catch at all opportunities of subverting the state,” 
Addison. — To catch up, to snatch; to take up suddenly. 

€atch, v.i. 1. To be held or impeded by entangle- 
ment or slight obstruction; as, a kite catches ina 
tree; a door catches so as not to open. 

2. To spread by infecting; to communicate. 
** Sickness is catching.” Shak. 

€atch,n. 1. The act of seizing; seizure. Sidney. 

2. That by which any thing is caught; as, the 
catch of a gate. 

3. The posture of seizing; a state of preparation 
to lay hold of, or of watching the opportunity to 
seize; as, to lie on the catch. Addison. 

The common and the canon law... lie at catch, and wait 
advantages one against another. Fuller, 

4. That which is caught or taken; profit; advan- 
tage; gain. 

Hector shall have a great catch if he knock out your 
brains. Shak, 

5. A passing opportunity seized and improved; 
a snatch. 

It has been writ by catches with many intervals. Locke. 

6. The whole quantity caught at one time; as, a 
good catch of fish. 

7. (Mus.) A humorous canon or round, so con- 
trived that the singers catch up each other’s sen- 
tences. 

€atech, )n. Catechu, so called in commerce. See 

€iitch, CATECHU. Simmonds. 

€itch’a-ble, a. Capable of being caught. [ Rare. ] 

€aitch’-drain, n. <A ditch or drain on the side of a 
hillsto catch the surface water; also, a ditch on the 
side of a canal to catch the surplus water. 

€atch/er, n. One who catches; that which catches, 
or in which any thing is caught. 

€atch/fly, n. (Bot.) A plant, of different species, 
haying the surface of the leaves, &c., covered with 
viscid secretions, which catch and hold flies, such as 
the Silene. Loudon. 

€atch/ing-biir’gain, n. A bargain made with an 
heir-expectant for the purchase of his expectancy 
at an inadequate price. Bouvier. 

€atch’-laind, n. Land so lying that it is uncertain 
to which of two or more parishes, &c., it belongs; 
border-land. [ng.] Halliwell. 

€aitch’-méad/Ow (-méd/5), n. A meadow which 
is irrigated by water froma spring or rivulet on 
the declivity of a hill. 

€atch’/ment, n. A surface of ground where water 
may be caught and collected into a reservoir. 

€atch’pén-ny, n. Something worthless, particu- 
larly a worthless book or pamphlet, intended to 
gain money in market. 

€atch’pén-ny, a. Made to gain money; worthless; 
as, a catchpenny pamphlet. 





CATEGORY 


€atch/ poll, n. [From catch and poll, the head.] A 
bailiff’s assistant ;— so called by way of reproach, 


Obs. Bacon. 
€atch/up, n. [Probably of East Indian origin, be- 
€at/sup, cause it was originally a kind of Hast 


Indian pickles.} A liquor extracted from mush- 
rooms, tomatoes, walnuts, &c., used as a sauce. 
€itch/-weed, n. A weed that catches hold of what- 
ever comes in contact with it. Craig. 
€atch’-word (-wiird), n. 1. Among theatrical per- 
formers, the last word of the preceding speaker, 
which reminds one that he is to speak next; cue. 

2. (Print.) The first word of every page of a 
book after the first, inserted at the right-hand bot 
tom corner of the preceding page for the assistance 
of the reader, Itis seldom used in modern printing. 

3. A word or phrase caught up and repeated for 
effect; as, the catch-word of a political party, &c. 

€atch’/-work (-wfrk), n. A work or artificial wa- 
ter-course for throwing water on lands that lie on 
the slopes of hills; a catch-drain. Ogilvie. 

€ate,n. Food. [Obs.] See CarEs. 

Cat/e-chét/ie, a [From Gr. karyxyris, an in- 

€at/e-chét/ie-al, structor, from katnyeiv. See 
CATECHISE.] Relating to, or consisting in, asking 
questions and receiving answers, according to the 
ancient manner of teaching pupils. 
Socrates introduced a catechetical method of arguing. Addison. 

€at/e-chét/fie-al-ly, adv. In a catechetical man- 
ner; by question and answer. 

€at/e-ehét/ies, n. sing. The science or habit of in- 
structing by questions and answers. [Sce note un- 
der MATHEMATICS. ] 

€at/e-ehime, n. (Chem.) A peculiar compound 
contained in catechu. When pure, it forms a white, 
silky, crystalline powder. Gregory. 

€at/e-ehi-sa/tion, n. [L. Lat. catechizatio.] The 
act of catechising. 

€at/e-ehise, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. CATECHISED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. CATECHISING.] [Lat. catechizare; Gr. 
katynxivew, equivalent to xarnyety, to resound, to 
sound a thing into one’s ears, to impress it upon one 
by word of mouth, from xara, down, against, and 
nxetv, to sound, from jx, equivalent to jjxos, a 
sound. ]_ 

1. To instruct by asking questions, receiving an- 
swers, and offering explanations and corrections, — 
particularly in regard to points of religious faith. 

2. To question or interrogate; to examine or try 
by questions, and sometimes with a view to reproof, 
by eliciting answers from a person which condemn 
his own conduct. Swift. 

€at/e-ehis/er, n. One who catechises; one who 
instructs by question and answer, particularly in 
the rudiments of the Christian religion. 

€at/e-ehigm (kit/e-kizm), n. [Lat. catechismus, 
Gr. Kkarnxtiop6s, instruction. ] 

1. A form of instruction by means of questions 
and answers, 

2. An elementary book containing a summary of 
principles, especially of religious doctrine, reduced 
to the form of questions and answers. 

The Jews, even till this day, have their catechisms. Hooker. 


€at/e-chis’/mal, a. Having the form of questions 
and answers; catechetical. 

€at/e-chist, n. [Lat. catechista, Gr. carnxtorijs.] 
One who instructs by question and answer; a cate- 
chiser. 

€at/e-chist/ie, a. 

€at’e-ehist/ie-al, 


Pertaining to a catechist or 
to catechism. ‘‘Catechistical 
doctrine.” Henry More. 
€at/e-Ch@ (kit/e-shoo), n. [Cf. CASHOO.] (Chem.) A 
dry, brown, astringent extract, obtained by decoc- 
tion and evaporation from the Acacia catechu, in In- 
dia. It contains a large portion of tannin or tannic 
acid, and is used both in medicine and in the arts. 
It is also known by the names Terra Japonica, 
Cutch, Gambir, &ce. Ure. Dunglison. 
€at/e-ehii/men (-ku/men), n. [Lat. catechwmenus, 
Gr. xarnxotpevos, instructed, from xarnxeiy, to in- 
struct. See CATECHISE.] (ccl.) One who is re- 
ceiving rudimentary instruction in the doctrines of 
Christianity ; a neophyte. 
€at/e-chii’men-ate, n. 
a catechumen. 
€at/e-chu-mén/ie-al, a. Pertaining to catechu- 
mens; as, catechwmenical instructions. 
€at/e-chii/men-ist (-kt/men-ist), ». One who is 
receiving rudimentary instruction in the doctrines 
of Christianity; a catechumen. [ Obs.] Bp. Morton. 
€at/e-gor/e-matiie, a. [From Gr. caryyoonuc, pred- 
icate. See CATEGORY.] (Logic.) Capable of being 
employed by itself as a term ;—said of a word. 
€at/e-gor/ie-al, a. 1. Pertaining to a category. 

2. Not hypothetical or relative; admitting no con- 
ditions or exceptions; absolute; positive; express; 
as, a categorical proposition, syllogism, or answer. 

The Scriptures, by a multitude of categorical and intelligi- 
ble decisions, .. . distinguish between the things seen and 
temporal and those that are unseen and eternal. Ll. Taylor. 

€at/e-gbr/ie-al-ly, adv. Absolutely; directly; ex- 
Opes: positively; as, to affirm categorically. 

€at/e-gor/ie-al-mess, n. The quality of being cat- 
egorical, positive, or absolute. A. Marvell, 

€it’e-go-rize,v.¢. To insert in a category or list; 
to class; to catalogue. 

€at/e-go-ry (50), 7. [Lat. categoria, Gr. xarnyopia, 


The state or condition of 
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CATELECTRODE 


from kxatyyopetv, to accuse, affirm, predicate, from 
kara, down, against, and dyopeverv, to harangue, 
assert, from dyopa, epee ee 

1. (Logic.) One of the highest classes to which 
the objects of knowledge or thought can be reduced, 
and by which they can be arranged in a system; a 
predicament. 

The categories or predicaments — the former a Greek word, 
the latter its literal translation in the Latin language — were 
intended by Aristotle and his followers as an enumeration of 
all things capable of being named; an enumeration by the 
summa genera, i. e., the most extensive classes into which 
things could be distributed. J. S. Mill. 

(> Aristotle made ten categories, viz., substance, 
quantity, quality, relation, action, passion, time, place, 
situation, and habit. 

2. State, condition, or predicament; as, we are 
both in the same category. 

Syn.—Predicament ; condition ; situation. —Carr- 
GORY, PREDICAMENT. Category and predicament are 
both popularly used to express the idea of condition or 
situation, but with this difference, that predicament sup- 
poses it to be a bad or unfortunate one. Hence to say, 
**T am in the same category with you,” is not of necessity 
to say, ‘I am in the same predicament.” 

€at/e-lée/trode,n. [Gr. xara, down, and electrode. ] 
(Electro-chem.) The negative electrode or pole of a 
galvanic battery. Faraday. 

€atlend, n.; pl. eAT/E-N@. [Lat., chain.] A se- 
ries of things connected with each other, as a series 
of passages from writers serving to illustrate or ex- 
plain a subject. 

I have... in no ease sought to construct those catene of 
names, which it seems now the fashion of commentators to 
link together. C. J. Ellicott. 

€at/e-mna/ri-an, )a. (Lat. catenarius, from catena, 
€at/e-na-ry (44), chain.] Relating to a chain; 
like a chain. 

Catenary curve (Geom.), the curve formed by a rope or 
chain, of uniform density, hanging freely between two 
points of suspension not in the same vertical line. Harris. 

€at/e-ma-ry, 7. (Geom.) A catenary curve, or one 
formed by a cord hanging freely between two points 
not in the same vertical line. 

€at/e-nate,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CATENATED; 7p. p?. 
& vb. n.CATENATING.] [Lat. catenare, from catena, 
chain; O.H. G'er. kétina, chétinna, M. H. Ger. kéte- 
ne, N. H. Ger. ketten, kette, is taken from Lat. cate- 
na. See CHAIN.] To connect, in a series of links or 
ties; to chain. [Obs.] Darwin. 

€at/e-na/tion, n. [Lat. catenatio.] Connection of 
links, union of parts, as in a chain; regular connec- 
tion. See CONCATENATION. Browne. 

€a-tén/ii-late, a. [From Lat. catenula, a small 
chain, dim. of catena.] 

1. Consisting of little links or chains. 

2. (Nat. Hist.) Having on the surface a series of 
oblong tubercles resembling a chain. Brande. 

€a/ter, v.i. [imp. & p. p. CATERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CATERING.] [From cater, n. See infra.] To provide 
food; to buy or procure provisions; followed by for. 

[He] providently caters for the sparrow. Shak. 
€a/ter, v.t. To cut in a diagonal direction. Halliwell. 
€a’'ter,n. [Abbreviated from O. Eng. acater, acha- 
tour, purchaser, caterer, from O. Fr. acateur, aca- 
tor, acatere, from acater, achater, acapter, N. Fr. 
acheter, to buy, provide, Pr. acatar, acaptar, It. ac- 
cattare, L. Lat. accaptare, accapitare, from Lat. ad 
and captare, to strive, to seize, to lay hold of, inten- 
sive of capere, to take, seize.] A provider; a pur- 
veyor. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
€a/ter, n. [Fr. quatre, four.] The four of cards 
or dice. 

€at/e-ran, n. A Highland robber; a kind of irregu- 
lar soldiery. [Scotland.] 

The whole adventures of Waverley in his movements up 
and down the country with the Highland cateran Bean Lean, 
are managed without much skill. W. Scott. 

€a/ter-cotis/én (-ktiz/n), m. A quater-cousin, a re- 
mote relation. See QUATER-COUSIN. Shak. 

€a/ter-er, n. [From cater, y.i.] A provider, buy- 
er, or purveyor of provisions. 

The little fowls in the air have God for their provider and 


caterer. Shelton. 
€a/ter-ess,n. A woman who caters; a female pro- 
vider of food. Milton, 


€at/er-pillar, n. 
[O. Eng. cater- 
piller, Proy. Eng. 
caterpillar ,a cock- 
chafer, probably : 
from cate, cates, Caterpillar 
food, and O. Eng. piller, plunderer, robber, because 
it eats up leaves and fruits. ] 

1. (Entom.) The larve or larval state of a butter- 
fly or any lepidopterous insect; sometimes, but less 
commonly, the larval state of other insects, where 
the larves have legs for crawling. The caterpillar 
has the general form of a worm or grub, and feeds 
on leaves and succulent vegetables, being often very 
destructive. 

2. (Bot.) A plant of different species of the ge- 
nus Scorpiurus. Loudon. 

€at/er-pil/lar-eatch/er, ) n. (Ornith.) A bird be- 

€at/er-pil/lar-éat/er, longing to the famil 
of shrikes, and feeding on caterpillars. Baird. 

€at/er-waul, v.i. [From cat and waul, wawl, to 
cry as a cat. | To cry as cats in rutting time; to 
make a harsh, offensive noise. 
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€at/er-waul/ing,n. The cry of cats; a harsh, dis- 
agreeable noise or cry. Shak. 
€a/ter-y,n. [O. Fr. acaterie. See CATER, n.] The 
place where provisions are deposited. [Obds. 
€ates, n. pl. [O. Eng. acates, provisions purchased, 
victuals, from O. Fr. acat, buying, purchase. See 
CATER, n.] Provisions; food; viands; especially 
luxurious food; delicacies; dainties. 
Though my cates be mean, take them in good part. Shak. 


Cates for which Apicius could not pay. Churchill. 
All cates and dainties shall be stored there 
Quickly on this feast night. Keats, 


€at/-eyed (-id), a. Having eyes like a cat; hence, 
able to see in the dark. 

€at!-fall,n. (Naut.) A rope used in hoisting the 
anchor to the cat-head, Totten. 

Cat/-fish, n. (Jchth.) (a.) The sea-cat or sea-wolf 
(Anarrhicas lupus), a large fish, often from six to 
seven feet in length, having a mouth armed with 
formidable teeth, and of — voracious habits. It 
is found in the arctic seas. (6.) A North American 
fresh-water fish of different species, of the genus 
Pimelodus, as P. catus, the common cat-fish ;— 
called also horned pout, and buill-head. In the west- 
ern waters of North America, it often attains a 
large size. S. F. Baird. 

€at/siit, n. 1. A kind of cord made from the in- 
testines of animals, especially of sheep, used for 
strings of musical instruments, and other pur- 
poses. Tomlinson. 

2. A sort of linen or canvas, with wide interstices, 

€ath/a-rine - wheel, 
n. [Ger. Katharinen- 
rad, Fr. roue de Ste. 
Cathérine, so called 
from St. Catherine of 
Alexandria, who 
represented with a 
wheel, in allusion to 
her martyrdom. ] 

1. (Goth. Arch.) An 
ornamented window, 
or compartment of a 
window, of a circular 
form, with rosettes or 
radiating divisions or spokes. 


Gwilt. 
‘ 2. (Pyrotechny.) A revolving wheel resembling 
in form the window of the same name. 


€ath’a-rist, n. [L. Lat. catharista, from Gr. caSa- 
ps, clean, pure.] One who pretends to more purity 
than others possess. 
€at!-hiirp-in, n. (Naut.) A rope or iron leg 
€at/-hirp-ing, serving to brace in the shrouds 
of the lower masts behind their respective yards, 
to tighten the shrouds, and give more room to draw 
in the yards, when the ship is close-hauled. Totten. 
€a-thir'sis,n.[Gr.«aSapois,fr.caSaipecr, to cleanse, 
from xaSapé6s, pure.] (Med.) A natural or artificial 
purgation of any passage, as of the mouth, bow- 
els, &c. Dunglison. 
€a-thir’tie, a. [Gr. cadaprikés. See supra.] 
€a-thiir’tie-al, (Med.) Cleansing the bowels; 
promoting evacuations by stool; purgative. 
€a-thir’tie, n. [Gr. kadaprixj. See supra.) (Med.) 
A medicine that promotes alvine discharges, and 
thus cleanses the stomach and bowels; a purge; a 
purgative. Dunglison. 
€a-thiir’tie-al-ly, adv. Inthe manner of a cathartic. 
€a-thiir’tie-al-mess,n. The quality of promoting 
discharges from the bowels. 
€a-thir’ti-ma,)n. (Chem.)The bitter, purgative 
€a-thar’tine, principle of senna. Gregory. 
€at/-héad, n. (Naut.) A timber projecting from 
the bow of a ship, through which the ropes pass by 
which the anchor is raised, and to which it may be 
secured. Totten. 
€ath’e-dra, or €a-théldra,n. (Lat. cathedra, 
Gr. caSédpa, seat, from cara, down, and dpa, seat, 
chair, from dos, seat, from éfopar, future Edodpat, to 
sit; It. cattedra, Pr. cadera, cadieira, O. Sp. cadera, 
Pg. cadeira, O. Fr. chayere.| A chair; appropri- 
ately, the chair or seat of a person in authority, as 
a bishop or lecturer, 
€a-thé’/dral, n. [L. Lat. cathedralis (sc. ecclesia) ; 
Fr. cathédrale. See infra.| The principal church 
in a diocese, so called because in it the bishop has 
his official chair or throne. Hook. 
€a-thé/dral, a. [L. Lat. cathedralis, belonging to 
a seat, Fr. cathédral, Pr. catedral, It. cattedrale.] 
1. Pertaining to the head church of a diocese; as, 
a cathedral church; cathedral service. 
2. Emanating from the chair of office, as of a 
pope or bishop; official; authoritative, 
Now, what solemnity can be more required for the Pe to 
make a cathedral determination of an article. Bp. Taylor. 
3. Resembling the aisles of a cathedral; as, ca- 
thedral walks. Pope. 
Cath/e-dyra/ted, a. {From cathedra, q. V-]_ Relat- 
ing to the chair or oflice of a teacher. Whitlock. 
€aith/erétie, n. (Gr. caSacpnrixds, from caSatpety, 
to bring down or raze, from xara, down, and aipety, 
to take.] (Med.) A mild kind of caustic used to re- 
duce warts and other excrescences. Dunglison. 
€ath/e-rine-pear, n. A sort of small pear. 
€ath/e-rine-wheel,n. See CATHARINE-WHEEL, 
€ath/e-ter,n. [Lat. catheter, Gr. xaSerfip, a thing 
let down or put in, from kxaS:évat, to send down, to 
let down, from xara, down, and #évat, to send.] 
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(Surg.) A tubular instrument to be introduced into 
the bladder to draw off the urine. Dunglison. 
€ath/e-tbm/e-ter, n. [From Gr. ca$- 
eros,vertical height, and pérpov,meas- 
ure.}] An instrument for measuring 
differences of vertical heights, es- 
pecially the rise and fall of liquid col- 
umuns in glass tubes. It consists of a 
telescopic leveling apparatus (d), 
which slides up or down a perpen- 
dicular metallic standard very finely 
graduated (bb). As the column rises 
or falls, the telescope through which 
itis viewed is correspondingly raised 
or depressed, and the differences in 
vertical height are thus shown on 
the graduated standard. 
€ath'e-tits,n.; pl. eATH'E-TI, [Lat. 
cathetus, Gr. xaSeros, f., (8c. ypaupn), 
a perpendicular line, from xa$eros, let 
down, of xaScévar, to send down. See 
supra.| (Geom.) A line or radius, 
falling perpendicularly on another, as 
the catheti of a right-angled triangle, 
that is, the two sides that include the 
right angle. [Obs.] Barlow. % 
€ath/dde, n. (Gr. x«aSodos, descent, mimmntmmmm 
from xara, down, and 6d6s, way-] Gathetometer. 
(Electro-chem.) The part of a gal-a, case; 6 b, di- 
vanic battery by which the electric vided scale; d, 
current leaves substances through hee tel- 
which it passes, or the surface at “*°°P® 
which the electric current passes out of the electro- 
lyte; the negative pole. Faraday. 
€at’/-hole, n. (Naut.) One of two small holes 
astern, above the gun-room ports, through which 
hawsers may be passed. 
€ath/o-lie (123), a. [Lat. catholicus, Gr. kaSéXtkos, 
universal, general, from xé$odos, whole, from xara, 
down, throughout, and 60s, whole; Fr. catholique, 
Pr. catholic, Sp. catolico, It. cattolico.] 
1. Universal or general; as, the catholic faith. . 


{> This epithet is rightly applied to the whole Chris- 
tian church, although it has been claimed exclusively by 
the church of Rome, to which it is often limited. 


2. Not narrow-minded, partial, or bigoted; lib- 
eral; as, catholic tastes. 

3. Pertaining to, or affecting, the Roman Catho- 
lics; as, Catholic emancipation, 

Catholic epistles, the epistles of the apostles which are 
addressed to all the faithful, and not to a particular 
church; being those of James, Peter, Jude, and John. 


‘Cathi owe n. An adherent of the Roman Catholic 
church, 
€a-tholie-al, a. 1. Universal; catholic. [Obs.] 
2. Relating to the Romish church. [ Obs.] Grafton. 
€a-thol/i-cism, n. [Fr. catholicisme.] 
1. Quality of being catholic or universal. Taylor. 
2. The orthodox faith of the whole Christian 
church. Swinburne. 
3. Adherence to the Roman Catholic church; the 
Roman Catholic faith. 
_ 4. Liberality of sentiment; as, an enlarged cathol- 
icism. 
€ath/o-lig¢’i-ty, n. 1. The system of doctrine held 
by all parts of the orthodox Christian church. 
2. The doctrines of the church of Rome. 
3. Liberality of sentiments; catholicism. 
€a-thol/i-¢ize, v. i. To become catholic or a Ro- 
man Catholic. [Obs. 
€ath/o-lie-ly, adv. 





tn a catholic manner; gener- 
ally; universally. [Obs.] Sir L. Cary. 
€ath/o-lie-mess,n. Universality. Brevint. 
€a-thdl/i-etn, n. ioe kaSo\tkoy, sc. tava, remedy, 
medicine, from ia@Jar, to heal. See CATHOLIC. | 
(Med.) A remedy for all diseases; a universal rem- 
edy; a panacea, 
€a-thol’i-ebs, n. eee CATHOLIC.] (ccl.) The 
spiritual head of the Armenian church, who or- 
dains bishops, and consecrates the sacred oil used in 
religious ceremonies. Coleman. 
€at’-hook, n. (Naut.) A large hook fitted to the 
cat-block, by which the anchor is raised to the cat- 
head. Totien. 
€at/i-li-ma/ri-an, a. [Lat. Catilinarius.] Resem- 
bling, or pertaining to, Catiline, the Roman. 
€at/i-li-ma/ri-an, n. One who resembles Catiline. 
€at/i-lin-ism, 7. The principles and practices of 
Catiline, the Roman conspirator ; conspiracy. 
@a/ti-on,n. [Gr. xara, downward, and itwy, going, 
p. of tévar, to go.] (Chem.) An elec- 
tro-positive substance, which in elec- 
tro-decomposition is evolved at the 
cathode. Faraday. 
€at/kin, 1. [Diminutive of cat.] (Bot.) 
An ament; a species of inflorescence, 
consisting of many scales ranged along 
a slender stalk, which is the common 
receptacle, as in hazel, birch, oak, 
willow, poplar, &c.; — so called from 
its resemblance to a cat’s tail. 
€at/ling, n. 1. A little cat. “Cat 
nor catling.” Drummond. = 
2. (Surg.) A double-edged, sharp- 4 
pointed dismembering knife. Harris. Birch 
3. The down or moss growing about some trees, 
resembling the hair of a cat, Harris. 
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CATMINT 


f a violin, &c.; catgut. 


* 


4. The strin 
€it/mint, ne 
 €Xt/nip, genus Nepeta, somewhat like mint, 
_ having a strong scent, and sometimes used in medi- 
eine: the common species is N. cataria. It is so 
called because cats, as is said, have a peculiar fond- 
for it. Loudon, 
ea-thiir’tie, n. [Gr. karw, down, and xaSap- 


Shak. 


is, Serving topurge. See Cee (Med.) 
_ A remedy that purges downward, or by alvine dis- 
cha Dunglison. 


arges. 
€a-t5" -an,a. ([Lat. Catonianus.] Pertaining to, 
or resembling, Cato the Censor, who was remark- 
able for the severity of his manners; grave; severe ; 
_ inflexible. F 
‘€it/-o’=nine/-tails, x. A whip with nine lashes. 
— €atbp/ter, jn. ( Yr. karorTpov, mirror, from Ka- 
€a-tdp/tron, torros, visible, from «aérowonar, fu- 
ture of kaSopgy, to look down, to perceive, from 
kara, down, and bpd, to see.] A reflecting optical 
glass or instrument; a mirror. [Obds.] P 
€a-top/trie, a. [Gr. karorrptxés, from xaror- 
 €a-tbp/trie-al,§ rtpov. See supra.] Relating to 
catoptrics, or vision by reflection. y 
+ €a-tdp/tries, n. sing. [Gr. karomrptki (sc. réxyn), 
Fr. catoptrique. See supra.) (Physics.) That part 
of optics which explains the properties and phe- 
nomena of reflected light, and particularly that 
_which is reflected from mirrors or polished bodies, 
[See MATHEMATICS. ] 
€a-tip/tro-man/¢cy, n. [From Gr. kaétorrpov, mir- 
ror, and payreia, power of divination. See CaTor- 
TER.] (Antig.) A species of divination, which was 
performed by letting down a mirror into water, for 
a sick person to look at his face init. If his coun- 
tenance pecs distorted and ghastly, it was an 
ill omen; if fresh and healthy, it was favorable, 
ere nm. See CAT-CALL. 
€at/-salt, n. A sort of salt, finely granulated, 
formed out of the bittern or leach-brine. 
€at’s/-era/dle, n. A familiar game played by chil- 
dren with a string twisted on the fingers. Halliwell. 
€at’s/-e¥e,n. (Min.) A variety of quartz or chal- 
cedony, exhibiting yellowish opalescent reflections 
from within, somewhat like the eye of a cat, pro- 
duced by filaments of asbestos. Dan, 
€at’s’-foot, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Gile- 
choma ; ground-ivy. 
€at’s/-héad, n. kind of apple. 
€at/-sil/ver,n. A mineral; a variety of mica. 
€at/so, n.; pl. €AT/SO8. [It. cazzo.] A base fellow; 
arogue; acheat. [Obs. B. Jonson. 
Cat’s’-paw, n. 1. (Nawt.) (a.) A light air, per- 
ceived in a calm by a rippling of the surface of the 
water. (6.) A particular turn in the bight of a rope, 
made to hook a tackle on. 

2. A dupe; the instrument which another uses to 
accomplish his purposes. 

(2 Derived from the fable of the monkey who used 
the paws of the cat to draw the roasting chestnuts out of 
the fire. 

€xt’s’-tail, x. (Bot.) (a.) A tall weed or flag (Ty- 
pha latifolia), with long, flat leaves, and having its 
flowers in a close cylindrical spike at the top of the 
stem. The leaves are frequently used for seating 
chairs, making mats, &c. (b.) A kind of grass, 
Phieum pratense;—often called timothy-grass, 



























timothy, and herd’s-grass, (c.) A catkin. See 
CATKIN. 

€at/-stick, x. A stick or club employed in the 

5 ame of ball called cat. Massinger. 


€at/sup,n. Same as CATCHUP, or KETCHUP, q. Vv. 

€at/-tail, x. The same as CAtr’s-TAIL, 

€xt/tish, a. Of, or pertaining to, a cat; cat-like. 
“The cattish race.” Drummond, 

€at/tle (kit/tl), n. pl. [O. Eng. catel, goods, cattle, 
O. Fr. catel, catal, cheptel, goods, movables, cattle, 
L. Lat. captale, capitale, goods, property, especiall 
eattle, from Lat. capitalis, relating to the head, chicf, 
because in early ages beasts constituted the chief 
part of a man’s property; hence, Sp. caudal, prop- 
erty, wealth, capital or principal sum, See Carp- 
ITAL, @.] 

1. Domestic quadrupeds collectively, especially 
those of the bovine genus, sometimes also including 
sheep, goats, horses, mules, asses, and swine, 

2. ‘Animals ; persons. [fare.] 

Boys and women are for the most part cattle of this re. 

Lak 


€at/tle-guiird, 7. A trench or hollow place on the 
line of a railway where it crosses a public highway, 
to prevent cattle from getting upon the track. 
€at/tle-range, n. An open space through which 
cattle may run or range; a park. [U. S8.] Bartlett. 
Cait/tle-show, n. An exhibition of domestic ani- 
mals for prizes, or the encouragement of agriculture. 
€at/ty,n. [Malayan & Javanese kati.] A Chinese 
weight of one pound and one third. 
€au-ea/sian, a. [Lat. Caucasius.] Pertaining to 
Mount Caucasus, In Asia. Pinkerton. 
€au-ea/sian, n. Any one belonging to the Indo- 
uropean race, and the white races originating near 
Mount Caucasus. « &. Owen. 
€gu/eus,n. A meeting preliminary to an election, 
or to a general meeting of a party, for the selection 
of candidates for political offices, or for promoting 
party interests. 


More than fifty years ago, Mr. Samuel Adams’s father, and 
ee 
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twenty others, one or two from the north end of the town, 
where all the ship business is carried on, used to meet, make 
a caucus, and lay their plan for introducing certain persons 
into places of trust and power. Gordon, 1788. 

(2 This word is probably corrupted from calkers’ 
meeting. On the 2d of March, 1770, a quarrel occurred 
in Boston between the soldiers and some ropemakers, 
in which the latter were overpowered and beaten. 
The people were greatly exasperated at this, and sought 
opportunities for retaliation. On the 5th of the same 
month. in a similar affray, the soldiers fired upon the 
people of the town, killing and wounding several. This 
induced the ropemakers and calkers, whose occupations 
brought them into contact, to form a society, at the meet- 
ings of which inflammatory addresses were delivered, 
and the most violent resolutions passed against the Brit- 
ish government and its agents and instruments in Amer- 
ica. The tories in derision called these assemblies calk- 
ers’ meetings, and the term was at length corrupted to 
caucus. Knickerbocker Mag. 


€au/dal, a. [From Lat. cauda, tail.] Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a tail; having a tail-like appen- 


dage. ‘A small caudal fin.” Pennant. 
€nu/date, [L. Lat. cawdatus, from Lat. cauda, 


a. 

€au/di-ted, tail.] Having a tail; having a long 
termination like a tail. Fairfax. 

Caw dex, n.; Lat. pl. €AU/ DI-CES ; Eng. pl. €au/- 
DEX-ES, [Lat. caudex, codex.] (Bot.) The stem 
of a tree. Darwin. 

€au/di-ele, n. [Diminutive of Lat. cauda, tail, 

€qu-dielit-la, or appendage.] (Bot,) A slender, 
elastic process, to which the masses of pollen in 
orchidaceous plants are attached. 

€au/dle (kaw/dl), n. [O. Fr. chaudel, N. Fr. chau- 
deau, dim. of L. Lat. calidwm, a sweet drink, from 
Lat. calidus, warm.] A kind of warm drink for 
sick persons, being a mixture of wine with eggs, 
bread, sugar, and spices. 

€qu/die, v.t. To make into caudle; to dress with 
caudle; to make warm as caudle. Shak. 

€auf,n. [Perhaps akin to Celtic caf’, cav, cau, Lat. 
cavus, hollow, or to Lat. cophinus, Gr. képivos, 
basket. ] 

1. A chest with holes for keeping fish alive in 
water. Phillips. 
2. A vessel for raising coal from the mine to the 

surface; a corve. 

€agu/fle, nm. <A band or gang of captured negroes or 
slaves; a cofile. 

€aught (kawt), imp. & p. p. of catch. 

€auk,v.t. See CAwEK. 

€auk/er, n. See CALKER. 


See CATcH, 


€aul, n. pep eDyy a modification of cowl, q.v. Cf. 
A-S. cawl, cawel, caul, ceawel, basket. ] 
1. A net or covering for the head. Spenser. 


2. (Anat.) A membrane covering the greater part 
of the lower intestines; the omentum. 

The caul serves for the warming of the lower belly, like an 
apron. Ray. 

3. A part of the amnion or membrane enveloping 
the fetus, which sometimes is round the head of a 
child at its birth. 


It is deemed lucky to be born with a caul or membrane over 
the face. This caul is esteemed an infallible preservative 
against drowning. ... According to Chrysostom, the mid- 
wives frequently sold it for magic uses, Grose. 

I was born with a caul, which was advertised for sale, in the 
newspapers, at the low price of fifteen guineas. ickens. 

€au-lés/cent, a. [Fr. caulescent, from Lat. caulis, 
stalk, stem.] (Bot.) Having a true stem, or a stem 
appearing to view. Gray. 

€au/li-ele, x, (Bot.) A short caulis or stem. Gray, 

€aw/li-edle, n. pl. [Lat. cauliculus, za 

€aulielialis, little stalk, dim. of ((j 
caulis.] (Arch.) One of the small volutes 
under the flowers on the sides of the 
abacus in the Corinthian capital, repre- 
senting the curled tops of the acanthus 
stalk. Oxf. Gloss, 

€au-liff/er-otis, a. [From Lat. caulis, 
stalk, and ferre, to bear.] (Bot.) Having a caulis 
stem; caulescent. 

€au/liflow/er, n. [From Lat. cazlis, cdlis, stalk, 
stem, cabbage-stalk, cabbage, and flower. Cf. A-S. 
cawel, cawl, cawl-wyrt, cole, colewort, O. H. Ger. 
coli, choli, and Sp. colijlor, It. cavolofiore.] (Bot.) 
A variety of Brassica oleracea, or cabbage, of which 
the enlarged flower is eaten as a delicacy. 

€au/li-f6rm (25),a. (Bot.) Having the form of a 
caulis. 

€au/line (-lin), a. (Bot.) Growing immediately on 
a caulis; pertaining to a caulis. 

€aqu'lis,n. (Lat. caulis, colis, Gr. kavd6s.] ( Bot.) 
An herbaceous stem, bearing both leaves and fruc- 
tification. 

€aulk, v.t. See CALK. a 

€au/lo-eiir/potis, a. [From Lat. caulis, stem, and 
Gyr. kao76s, fruit.] (Bot.) Having woody stems and 
branches that are perennial, or continue alive and 
grow year after year, as most trees and shrubs. 

Henslow. 

€awmdad,n. (Gr. katpa, a burning heat.) (Med.) 
Great heat, as of the body in fever. | Dunglison. 

€au/po-nate, v. i. [Lat. cauponari, from caupo 
huckster, inn-keeper, cawpona, a retail shop, inn.] 
To keep a victualing house. [Obs, 

€au/po-nize, v.i, [See supra.] 





Caulicole. 


To sell wine or 


victuals. [Obs.] Warburton. 
€aus/a-ble, a, Capable of being caused, produced, 
or effected, Ash, 








CAUSEWAYED 


€aus/al,a. ([Lat. causalis. See CAusE.] Relating 
to a cause or causes ; implying or containing a cause 
or causes; expressing a cause; causative; as, a 
causal particle. 

Causal propositions are where two propositions are joined 
by causal words. atts. 

€qgus/al, n. (Gram.) A word that expresses a cause, 
or introduces the reason. Harris. 
€au-sal/i-ty, n. 1. The agency of a cause; the 
action or power of a cause, in producing its effect. 
“The causality of the divine mind.” Whewell. 

2. (Phren.) The supposed faculty of tracing ef- 

fects to their causes. G. Combe. 

€aus/al-tly, adv. According to the order or series 
of causes. 

€aus/alty,n. (Mining.) The lighter, earthy parts 
of ore, carried off by washing. 

€au-sa/tion, n. [From L. Lat. causare, to cause; 
L. Lat. causatio, dispute, controversy; Lat. causa- 
tio, pretext, apology.] The act of causing or pro- 
ducing ; the act or agency by which an effect is pro- 
duced. ‘ The kind of causation by which vision is 
produced.” Whewell. 

Caus/a-tive, a. [Lat. causativus, pertaining to a 
lawsuit (causa), but in the English sense from L. 
Lat. causare, to cause. ] 

1. Expressing a cause or reason; causal. 

2. Effecting, as a cause or agent; causing. ‘ Caus- 
ative in nature of a number of effects.” Bacon. 

€qgus/a-tive-ly, adv. In a causative manner. 

€au-sa’tor, nn, [L. Lat. causator, from causare, to 
cause.] One who causes or produces an effect. 
[Rare.] ‘ The first causator.” Browne, 

Cause (kawz), n. [Fr. cause, Pr., It., Sp., & Pg. 
causa, Lat. causa.) 

1. That which produces or effects a result; that 
from which any thing proceeds, and without which 
it would not exist, . 

Cause is a substance exerting its power into act, to make 
one thing begin to be. Locke. 

(t= The general idea of cause is that without which 
another thing called the effect can not be; and itis divided 
by Aristotle into four kinds, known by the name of the 
material, the formal, the efficient, and the final. 

Monboddo. 

2. That which is the occasion of an action; that 
by reason of, or on account of, which any thing is 
done; account; sake; as, cawse for rejoicing ; cause 
for enmity; to trace a cause. 

3. (Law.) A suit or action in court; any legal 
process by which a party endeavors to obtain his 
claim, or what he regards as his right; case; ground 
of action, The action is commenced to try the 
cause. 

4. The side of a question or controversy, which 
is espoused, advocated, and upheld by a person or 
party; that in behalf of which the energy of a per- 
son is engaged. 

God befriend us, as our cause is just. Shak. 

The part they take against me is from zeal to the ig , 

surke. 

Material cause, that of which any thing is made.— 
Formal cause, the elements of a conception which make 
the conception or the thing conceived to be what it is, or, 
the idea viewed as a formative principle and co-operating 
with the matter. — Z ficient cause, the agent that is prom- 
inent or conspicuous in producing a change or result. — 
Final cause, the end, design, or object for which any thing 
is done. 

Syn.—Reason; motive; inducement; incitement. 

€ause, v.t. [imp.& p. p. CAUSED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CAUSING.] [Fr. causer, It. causare, Sp. causar, L. 
Lat. causare, from Lat. causa. See supra.| To 
effect by agency, power, or influence; to produce; 
to be the occasion of; to make. 

I will cause it to rain upon the earth forty days. Gen. vii. 4. 

I will cause him to fall by the sword. 2 ings xix. 7. 

They caused great joy unto all the brethren. Acts xv. 3. 

€ause, v. 7. To assign cause; to make excuse. 

[ Obs. } Spenser. 

€ause/fiul, a Having a cause; not without reason. 

€ause/less, a. 1. Having no cause or producing 
agent; uncaused or uncreated; original in itself. 

Makes his causeless power, the cause of all things, known. 

Blackmore. 

2. Without just cause, reason, or motive. 

My fears are causeless and ungrounded. Denham. 
€auselless-ly, adv. Without cause or reason; as, 
to break laws causelessly. 

€ause’less-mess, n. The state of being causeless. 

€aus/er,n. One who causes; the agent by which an 
effect is produced. ‘‘ The causer of these timeless 


deaths.”’ Shak. 
€ause/way,)n. [O. Eng. calsey, Norm. Fr. calsay, 
Cau/sey, Fr. chaussée, Pr. caussada, 8p. 


calzada, L. Lat. calceata, calciata, via calciata, prop- 
erly a way paved with limestone, from Lat. calceare, 
calciare, to pave with limestone, from Lat. calv, 
calcis, lim®. tone. The spelling causeway, which is 
now the common form of the word, owes its origin 
to an erroneous notion of its etymology.] A way 
raised above the natural level of the ground, by 
stones, earth, timber, fascines, &c., serving as a 
dry passage over wet or marshy ground, or as a 
mole to confine water to a pond, or restrain it from 


overflowing lower ground. . 
€ause’wayed,)a. Having a causey, or raised 
€au/seyed, way. Dwight. 
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CAUSIDICAL 


€au-sid/ie-al, a. [Lat. causidicalis, pertaining to 
an advocate, from causa, a cause in law, lawsuit, 
and dicere, to say.] Pertaining to an advocate, or 
to the maintenance and defense of suits. 
€aus’/son, rn. (Jan.) A nose-band for breaking-in 
horses. See CAVEZON. 
€aus’tie, a, (Lat. causticus, Gr. xavorikés, from 
Caus'/tie-al, kaiew, future catow, to burn. ] 
1. Destructive to the texture of any thing; burn- 
ing; corrosive; pungent. 
3 Severe; satirical; sharp; as, a caustic remark. 


Causlic curve (Geom.), a curve to which the rays of 


light, reflected or refracted by another curve, are tan- 
gents. This curve is of two kinds; viz., the catacaustic, 
formed by reflection, and the diacaustic, formed by re- 
fraction. 

Syn.—Stinging; cutting; pungent; searching. 


€aus/tie, n. [Lat. cawsticuwm (sc. medicamentum), 
Gr. cavorikév. See supra.] 

1. Any substance which, applied to animal sub- 
stances, burns, corrodes, or destroys the texture; 
an escharotic. 

2. (Opt.) A caustic curve. 

Lunar caustic, a preparation of silver, obtained by 
solution in nitric acid, and afterward fused in a crucible. 
It is a nitrate of silver. 

Caus/tie-al-ly, adv. 
ner. 

€aus-tic/i-ty, rn. 1. The quality or property which 
characterizes caustic bodies ; sharpness; pungency ; 
corrosiveness; as, the causticity of potash. 

2. Severity of language; sarcasm; as, the caus- 
ticity of a reply or remark. . 
€jus/tie-mess, n. The quality of being caustic; 
causticity. Scott. 
€au/tel,n. [Lat. cwutela, from cautum, cavere, to 

be on one’s guard, to take care.] 

1. Caution; prudence; wariness. [Obs.] Fulke. 

2. Cunning; craftiness; subtlety. [Obs.] 

Do not, like the slothful servant, thy master’s message with 
cautels and doubts. ; catimer. 

€au/te-lotts, w. [L. Lat. cautelosus, Fr. cauteleuxr, 
Pr. cautelos. See supra.] 
1. Cautious; prudent; wary. [Obs.] ‘‘Cautelous, 


In a caustic or severe man- 


though young.” Drayton. 
2. Cunning; treacherous; insidious. [0Obs.] 
“Cautelous baits and practice.” Shak. 
€au/te-lotis-ly, adv. 1. In a cautious or wary 
manner. [Obs.] 
2. Inacunning or crafty manner. [Obs.] 
€qu/te-lotis-mess, n. Cautiousness. [Obs.] 


€au/ter,n. [Fr. cautére, Pr. cauteri, 8p., Pg., & 
It. cauterio, Lat. cauterium, Gr, kavrijptov, a brand- 
ing-iron, from xavrfjp, a burner, from xaiew, future 
kavow, to burn.| A hot, searing iron. Minsheu. 
€au/ter-ant, n. A cauterizing substance, as lunar 


caustic. Ogilvie. 
€qu/ter-ism,n. The use or application of caustics; 
cautery. Ferrand. 


€au'ter-i-za/tion, n. [Fr. cautérisation, N. Lat. 
cauterisatio.} (Surg.) The act of burning or sear- 
ing some morbid part by the application of fire. 

€aqu/ter-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CAUTERIZED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. CAUTERIZING.] [Lat. cauterizare, Gr. 
kcavrnpiavew, from xavripiov, a branding-iron; Fr, 
cautériser, Pr. cauterisar, Sp. & Pg. cauterizar, 
It. cauterizzare. See CAuTER.] To burn or sear 
with fire or a hot iron, as morbid flesh. Dwnglison. 

Cawter-y,n. [Lat. cauterium, Gr. cavtijpiov. See 
CAUTER.] (Surg.) A burning or searing, as of mor- 
bid flesh, by a hot iron, or by caustic medicines that 
burn, corrode, or destroy any solid part of an ani- 
mal body. 

f=" The burning by a hotiron is called actwal cautery ; 
that by caustic medicines, potential cautery. 

€au/ting-=i/ron (-/urn), 2. (/a7.) An instrument 
used in cauterizing or searing. Craig. 

€au/tion, n. [Fr. caution, Pr. cautio, Sp. caucion, 
It. cauzione, Lat. cautio, for cavitio, from cavere, 
to be on one’s guard, to take care. ] 

1. A careful attention to the probable effects of a 
measure, and a judicious course of conduct to avoid 
failure or disaster; prudence in regard to danger; 
provident care; wariness. 

2. Security; guaranty; bail. 

_ The parliament would yet give his majesty sufficient cau- 
tion that the war should be prosecuted. Clarendon. 

3. Precept or warning against evil of any kind; 
exhortation to wariness; advice; injunction. ‘In 
way of caution I must tell you.” Shak. 

Syn.—Care; forethought; forecast; heed; prudence; 
watchfulness; vigilance ; cireumspection ; anxiety; prov- 
idence; counsel; advice; warning; admonition. 

€qu/tion, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. CAUTIONED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. CAUTIONING.] To give notice of danger to; 
to warn; to exhort to take heed. 

You cautioned me against their charms. Swift. 
€au/tion-a-ry (44), a 1. Containing caution, or 
warning to avoid danger; as, cautionary advice. 

2. Given as a pledge or in security. 

He hated Barnevelt, for his getting the cautionary towns out 
of his hands. Burnet. 

Covel loner, mn. 1. One who gives caution or ad- 
vice. 

2. (Scots Law.) A person who is bound for an- 
other to the performance of an obligation; a surety 
for a debt or contract; a guarantor. Bouvier. 








Cau/tion-ry, n. (Scots Lav.) The act of giving 
security for another: suretiship; the obligation of 
suretiship. ‘ 

€nu/tious (Kaw/shus), a. [Lat. cautws, from cavere. 
See CAUTION. ] 

1. Attentive to examine probable effects and con- 
sequences of measures, with a view to avoid dan- 
ger or misfortune; prudent; circumspect; wary; 
watchful; as, a cautious general; a cautious law- 
yer. ‘‘Cautious feeling for another’s pain.” Byron, 

2. Over-prudent; fearful; timorous. [obs 

You shall be received at a postern door, if you be not cau- 
tious, by one whose touch would make old Nestor young. 

Massinger. 

Syn.— Wary; watchful; vigilant; prudent; circum- 
spect; discreet; heedful; thoughtful; scrupulous; anx- 
ious; careful.—Caurious, WAky, CrrcUMSPECT. A man 
is cautious chiefly as the result of timidity; one may be 
wary, and yet bold and active; aman who is cirewmspect 
habitually examines things on every side in order to weigh 
and deliberate. It is necessary to be cautious at all times; 
to be wary in cases of extraordinary danger; to be cir- 
cumspect in matters of peculiar delicacy and difficulty. 

€au/tiotis-ly, adv. With caution; in a wary, scru- 
pulous manner, 

€au/tiotis-mess, ”. The quality of being cautious; 
watchfulness ; provident care; circumspection ; pru- 
dence with regard to danger. Addison. 

€av’al-eade’, n. [Fr. cavalcade, Pr. cavalcada, It. 
cavalcata, Sp. cabalgada, Pg. cavalgada, from Pr. 
cavalcar, It. cavalcare, Sp. cabalgar, Pg. cavalgar, 
O. Fr. chevaichier, N. Fr. chevaucher, L. Lat. cabal- 
licare, to go on horseback, from Pr. cawal, It. ca- 
vallo, Sp. caballo, horse, Lat. caballus, Gr. kaBay- 
Ans, an inferior horse, akin to Ger. gauwl.] A pro- 
cession of persons on horseback; a formal, pompous 
march of horsemen and equipage, by way of parade, 
or to grace a triumph, &c. 

He brought back his war-worn cavalcade to the city. Prescott. 


€av/a-liér’ (-leer’), m. [Fr. cavalier, Pr. cavallier, 
cavayer, It. cavaliere, Sp. caballero, Pg. cavalleiro, 
L. Lat. caballarius, from Lat. caballus. See supra. ] 

1. A military man serving on horseback; a knight. 

2. A gay, sprightly, gallant man. Shak. 

3. One of the leaders of the court party in the 
time of King Charles I.;—so called on account of 
the gayety of their dress, manners, &c., as contrasted 
with the austerity of the adherents of Parliament, 
who were called Rowndheads. Clarendon, 

4. (fort.) A work of extraordinary height, over- 
looking the surrounding parts, as a horseman over- 
looks foot-soldiers. 

€av/a-liéy’, a. 1. Gay; sprightly; generous. 

The plodding, persevering, scrupulous accuracy of the one, 
and the easy, cavalier, verbal fluency of the other, form a com- 
plete contrast. Hazlitt. 

2. Brave; warlike. 

The people are naturally not valiant, and not much cavalier. 
Suckling. 

3. Supercilious in consequence of a feeling of 
superiority ; haughty; disdainful ; as, cavalier be- 

lavior. 

4. Relating to the party of King Charles I. 

€av/a-liéyv/ish, a. Of, or pertaining to, a cavalier, 
or to the adherents of King Charles I. [Obs.] ‘‘ The 
cavalierish party.” Ludlow. 

€av/a-liér/ism, ». The practice or principles of 
cayaliers. W. Scott. 

€av/a-liér/ly, adv. In a supercilious, disdainful, 
or haughty manner. 


€av'a-liéry’mess, n. <A disdainful manner; haugh- 


tiness. 
€av/al-lird’,n. [Sp. caballada, band or drove of 
horses.] A drove of horses or mules; as, to steal a 


cavallard of horses. { South-western States.| Bartlett. 
€aval-ry,n. [Fr. cavalerie, O. Fr. chevalerie, Pr. 
cavalayria, Sp. caballeria, It. & Pg. cavalleria. See 
CAVALIER.] (Jil.) That part of a military force 
which consists of troops that serve on horseback, as 
dragoons, light-horse, &c. ‘A meager force of 
cavalry.” Motley. 
(2 The distinction between heavy and light cavalry 
has reference to the character of armament, and to the 
size of men and horses. 
earn n. [Turk.] A police-officer in Turkey. 
€a/vate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CAVATED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. CAVATING.] [Lat. cavare, to make hollow, from 


cavus, hollow.] To dig out; to make hollow. [ Obs.] 
Civ a-ti'nda (kiv/a-te/na), n. [It.] (Mus.) An air 


of one movement, with little repetition of the words, 
and frequently preceded by a recitative. 
€a-vii'tiom (ka-ya/shun), 2, A making hollow; an 
excavation. [Obs.] Bailey. 
€a-va/zion (ka-va/zhun), n. [It. cavazione, exca- 
vation, from cavare. See CAVATINA.] (Arch.) A 
trench or excavation for the foundation of a build- 
ing, or for cellarage. Weale. 
€ave,n. [Fr. cave, Pr., It., Sp., & Pg. cava, from 
Lat. cavus, hollow, whence caved, cavity. ] 
1. A hollow place in the earth; a subterraneous 
cavity; a den. ‘‘Umbrageous grots and caves of 


cool recess.” Milton. 
There’s not a hollow cave or lurking place, p 
...» but I will find them out. Shak. 


2. A hollow place, or excavation; a cayity. [ Obs.] 
“The cave of the ear,” acon, 


€ave,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CAVED; Pp. pr. & vb. n. 
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CAVIN ~ 


Fr. caver, Pr. cavar, 
To make hollow. 


t. & Lat. cavare. 
The moldered 


CAVING. ] 
See supra. 


earth had caved the bank.” Spenser. 
€ave,v. i. 1. To dwell in a cave. “Such as we 
cave here.” Shak. 

i / They Le¥ 
Who in oppression’s darkness caved. Byron. 


2. To break down; to yield or give up. [ Collog.]} 

To cave in, to fall in and leave a hollow, as earth on the 
side of a well or pit. 

€a've-at, n. (Lat. caveat, let him beware, pres. 
subj. of cavere, to be on one’s guard, to beware. ] 

1. (Zaw.) A notice given by an interested party 
to some officer not to do a certain act until the party 
is heard in opposition; as, a caveat entered in a 
probate court to stop the proving ofa will or the 
taking out letters of administration, &e. Bouwrier. 

2. (U.S. Patent Laws.) A description of some 
invention, designed to be patented, lodged in the 
oflice before the patent right is taken out, operating 
as a bar to applications respecting the same inyen- 
tion, from any other quarter. t 

3. Intimation of caution; warning; admonition. 

We think it right to enter our caveat against a conclusion. 
= ne : effrey. 

€a/ve-at, v.i. To enter a caveat. 

Caveat emptor. [Lat.] (Law.) Let the purchaser be- 
ware, i. e., let him examine the article ede buying, and 
act on his own judgment. 

ee Ce n. (Fencing.) The shifting the sword 
from one side of an adversary’s sword to the other. 
€a/ve-a/tor, n. One who enters a cayeat. 
€av’en-dish, n. Tobacco softened and pressed. 
€avvern, n. [Lat. caverna, from cavus, hollow; 
Fr. caverne, Pr., It., Sp., & Pg. caverna.] <A deep, 
hollow place in the earth; a cave, : 
€avlerned (kiv/ernd), a. 1. Full of caverns. ‘‘ The 
caverned ground.” Philips. 
2. Living in a cavern. “ Caverned hermit.” Pope. 
€avlern-otis, a, [Lat. cwvernosus, Fr. caverneux, 
Pr. cavernos, It., ., & Pg. cavernoso. See CAy- 
ERN.] Full of caverns; filled with small cavities; 
hollow. ‘A bare and cavernous rock.” Warburton. 
€a-vérn/ii-lotis (14), a [From Lat. cavernula, 
diminutive of caverna. See CAVERN.] Full of little 
cavities; as, cavernulous metal, Black. 
€avfes-son,)/n”. [Fr. cavegon and cavesson, Sp. 
€avle-zon, cabezon, It. cavezzone, from Pr. 
cabeissa, a covering for the head, O. Fr. chevece, 
Sp. & Pg. cabeza, head, It. cavezza, for capezza, 
halter, bridle, from Lat. caput, head. Cf. Lat. ca- 
pistrum, halter, from caput.) A sort of nose-band, 
of iron, leather, &c., sometimes flat and sometimes 
hollow or twisted, which is put on the nose ofa 
horse, to wring it, and assist in breaking and 
training him. [Written also cawsson.] White. 
€a-vét'to, n. (It. Cavetto, v...scemveeneereeneenntend tierce 
from cavo, hollow, equiva- == 
lent to Lat. cavus.] (Arch.) 
A hollowed molding, 
whose profile is the quad- Cavetto. 
rant of a circle ;— used chieflly in cornices. Gilt. 
€a-viare’ (ka-veer’), n. [Fr. caviar, Sp. cabial, 
€av/i-dr (kiv/e-ir), cabiar, It. caviale, N. Gr. 
xaBrap., from Turk. havidr.] The roes of certain 
large fish, prepared and salted ; — used as a relish, 
especially in Russia, 

0" Caviare was considered a delicacy, by some, in 
Shakespeare's time, but was not relished by most. Henee 
Hamlet says of a certain play, “’Twas caviare to the 
general,” i. e., to the common people, who could not relish 
or understand it. 





€avii-eérn, n. [From Lat. cavus, hollow, and 
cornu, horn.] (Zodl,) Any ruminant animal whose 
horns are hollow, and planted on a bony process of 
the front, as the antelope. R. Owen, 

€aviil, v.i. [imp. & p. p. CAVILED, or CAVILLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CAVILING, OY CAVILLING.] [Lat. ca- 
villari, to practice jesting, to censure, from cavilla, 
bantering jests, sophistry, literally an empty, vain 
specch, from cavus, hollow, vain; O. Fr. caviller, 
It. cavillare, Pg. cavillar, Sp. cavilar.] To raise 
captious and frivolous objections; to find fault 
without good reason. 


You do not well, in obstinacy, 
To cavil in the course of this contract. 


€iv/il, v.t. To receive or treat with objections; to 
find fault with. [Obs.] 

€av/il, n. A false or frivolous objection; a falla- 
cious reason, bearing some resemblance to truth; 4 
sophistical argument. ‘‘All the cavils of prejudice 
and unbelief.” South. ‘Abstract cavils concern- 


Shak. 


ing the nature of points.” Whewell. 

€av/il-er, n. One who cavils; one who raises cap- 
tious objections; a captious disputant. ‘ Cavilers 
at the style of the Scriptures.” Boyle. 


€av/il-ing-ly, adv. Ina cayiling manner. . 
€av/il-la/tion, n. [Fr. cavillation, Lat. cavilla- 
tio.] The actor practice of caviling, or raising friv- 
olous objections. [ Obs.] Hooker. 
€av/il-otis, a. [Lat. co Apt to object 
without good reason; captious. [Rare] Ayliffe. 
€iv/il-otis-ly, adv. In a cayilous manner; cap- 
tiously. [Rare.] Milton. 
€iv/il-otis-mess, n. A disposition or aptitude to 
raise frivolous objections; captiousness. Lore | 
€aviin, n. [Fr. cavin, from Lat. cavus, hollow. 
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_ (Mil.) A hollow way, or natural hollow, adapted to 
cover troops, facilitate their approach to a place. 
€avii-tary,a. (Zo0dl.) Containing a cavity, as the 
cavitary or nematoid worms. See NEMATOID. 
€iv/i-tied (kiv/I-tid), a, Having cavities. R. Owen. 
€ivii-ty, vn. [Fr. cavité, Pr. cavitat, It. cavita, cavi- 
tate, cavitade, Lat. cavitas, from cavus, hollow. ] 

1. A hollow place; an opening; any inclosed 
space. ‘An instrument with a small cavity, like a 
small spoon.” Arbuthnot. 

2. The state of being hollow; hollowness. ‘‘ The 
cavity or hollowness of the place.” Goodwin. 
ivy, 2. [N, Lat. cavia, from Brazilian cabiat ; Fr. 
cabiai.] (Zo6l.) A sasarnped of the genus Cavia, 
as the guinea-pig (Cavia cobaya). These cavies are 
rodents, having a very short tail, or none at all, and 
bearing some resemblance to a pig: they are na- 
tives of America, Baird. 

€aw, v.i. [imp. & p. p. CAWED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CAWING.] [From the sound; A-S. ceo, Scot. ka, 
kae, kay, D. ka, kae, kawwe, crow, jackdaw.] To 
ery like a crow, rook, or raven, ‘‘ Rising and caw- 
ing at the gun’s report.” Shak. 

€aw, 7. The noise or cry made by the crow, rook, 


or raven. Cowper. 
€awk,)n. [Prov. Eng. cawk, limestone, the same 
€auk, word as chalk, q.v.] (J/in.) An opaque, 


compact variety of sulphate of baryta, or heavy 
spar. Dana, 
€awk/er,n. Same as CALKER. 

€awk/y, a. Pertaining to cawk’ like cawk. 

€ax/on (kik/sn), n. A wig. [Cant.] Miss Mitford. 

€ix’/ou (kiks/d0), n. [Sp. cavan, a box or chest, a 
quantity of 50 hundred weight of ore, augmentative 
of caxa, box, case, from Lat. capsa, chest. See 
CAszE.|] A chest of ores of any metal that has been 
burnt, ground, and washed, and is ready to be re- 
fined. Chalmers. 

€ax/ton, n. (Bibliography.) A book printed by 
William Caxton, the first English printer, who died 
in the year 1492. Hansard, 

€ay-Enne’ Pép’per. [From Cayenne, in South 
America.] A very pungent pepper, the product of 
several species of Capsicum. 

€ay’man (ka/man), n. [From the language of 
Guiana.|] (Zoél.) A genus of American reptiles of 
the crocodile family; the alligator. It is distin- 
guished from the true crocodile by not having 
webbed feet, and by other characteristics. [Some- 
times written caiman.] Baird. 

€a-zique’ ) (ka-zeek’), n. [Sp. cacique, from the 

€a-zie! language of the island of Hayti.] A 
king or chief among some tribes of Indians in 
America, 

€iz/zon,n. The dried dung of cattle, employed for 
fuel. [Prov. Eng.] 

Céase, v. 7. Lee. Pp. p. CEASED (sést) ;p. pr. & vb. n. 
CEASING. ] f Eng. cesse, ceesse, Fr. cesser, Pr. & 
Pg. cessar, Sp. cesar, It. cessare, Lat. cessare, v. 
intensive from cedere, to withdraw.] 

1. To come to an end; to stop; to leave off or 

give over. ‘“ To cease from strife.” Prov. Xx. 3. 
2. To be wanting; to fail. 

The poor shall never cease out of the land. Deut. xv. 11. 

Céase, v.t. To puta stop to; to bring to an end. 

But he, her fears to cease, 


Sent down the meek-eyed Peace. Milton. 
Cease, then, this impious rage. Milton. 
éase, n. Extinction. [0bs.] Shak. 
ase/less, a. Without pause or end; incessant; 


continual; without intermission. 

All these with ceaseless praise his works behold. Jfilton. 
Céaselless-ly, adv. Without intermission or end. 
Cecchin (che-keen’),n. See ZECHIN. 

Cé/¢i-ty (Synop., §130), n. [Fr. cecité, Pr. cecttat, 
Lat. c@citas, from c@cus, blind.] A state of blind- 


ness. [ Rare.) 
There is in them [moles] no cecity, yet more than a cecu- 
tiency. Browne. 


Qe-eii/tien-cy (se-kii/shen-s¥), n. [From Lat. c@- 


cutire, to be blind, from c@cus, blind.] Partial 
blindness, or a tendency to blindness. [Lare.] 
Browne. 


Cé’dar,n. [A-S. ceder-beam, Fr. cédre, Pr. cedre, 
Sp., Pg., & It. cedro, Lat. cedrus, Gr. xédpos.] (Bot.) 
A tree of different species of Cupressus, Abies, and 
Larix. It is an evergreen, and remarkable for the 
durability of its wood, which has a fragrant odor. 
The cedar of Lebanon is the Larix cedrus ; the 
white cedar is the Cupressus thyoides. Loudon. 

Vedae, a. Of, or pertaining to, cedar; as, a cedar 
chest. . 

Qé/dar-bird, n. (Ornith.) A species of chatterer 
(Ampelis Carolinensis), 80 named from frequenting 
cedar trees ;—called also American wax-wing. Baird, 

Serdern” a. Covered, or furnished with, cedars. 
@/darn, a. Pertaining to the cedar, or made of 
eedar wood; cedrine. [Rare.] Milton. 

Géde, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CEDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CEDING. ] [ Lat. cedere, Fr. céder, Sp. & Pg. ceder, It. 
cedere.| To yield or surrender; to give up; to re- 
sign; as, to cede a fortress, a province, or country, 
by treaty. 

The penis must cede to the government some of their nat- 
ural rights. Jay. 

Ge-dil/la, n. (Sp. cedilla, Fr. cédille, It. zedigtia, 
diminutive of zeta, the Greek name of the letter z, 
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because this letter was formerly written after the c, 
to give it the pronunciation of s.] A mark placed 
under the letter ¢ [thus, £], to show that it is to be 
sounded like s; as in fagade, 


O@/drat,n. (Fr. cédrat, It. cedrato, from Lat. ce- 
drus, See CEDAR.] (Bot.) A species of citron- 
tree. Tooke. 


Cé/dre-1n/ceotis (-1a/shtis),a. (Bot.) Pertaining to 
a class of trees which includes the cedar-tree of 
Australia, and the mahogany-tree of the Spanish 
Main. Smart. 

©é/drime (sé/drin) (Synop., § 139), a, [Lat. cedri- 
aus, from cedrus. See CEDAR.] Belonging to 
cedar. 

Ce’dry, a. Taving the color or properties of cedar. 

Géd/iile, n. [Fr. cédule, Pr., Sp., & Pg. cedula, It. 
cédola, from Lat. schedula, a small leaf of paper, 
diminutive of scheda, a strip of papyrus-bark, a leaf 
of paper, Gr. cxédn. Cf. SCHEDULE.) A scroll; a 


Writing; a schedule, [Obs.] Cotgrave. 
Ceéed/ti-otis, a. [Lat. cedwus, from ceédere, to cut 
down.] Fit to be felled. [Obs.] Evelyn. 


Céil (seel),v.t. [imp. &p. p. CEILED; p.p7r.& vb. n. | 


CEILING.] [L. Lat. celare, to cover, arch, ca@lwi, 
arched roof, Lat. cwlwm, heaven, vault, arch, cover- 
ing, Fr. ciel, heaven, canopy, Sp. & It. cielo, heaven, 
roof, cover.] To overlay or cover the inner roof of; 
to line the top or roof of, 
The greater house he ceiled with fir-tree. 
Céil’img (seel/ing), n. [From ceil, v. t.] 

1. (Arch.) The upper, interior surface of an 
apartment, opposite the floor. Gwilt. 

2. (Naut.) The inside planks of a ship. 

CéVan-dine, n. [Fr. chélidoine, Pr. celidonia, Sp., 
Pg., & It. celidonia, Lat. chelidonia (sc. herba), from 
chelidonius, pertaining to the swallow, Gr. yveddd- 
viov, from xedWdévios, from yxediday, the swallow.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants belonging to the poppy 
family (Chelidoniwm) ;— called also swallow-wort, 
said to be so named because it was formerly sup- 
posed to flower at the season when the swallows 
appear, and perish when they depart. Loudon. 

CélVa-titre (53), n. [Lat. celatura, from ceélare, to 
engrave in relief. ] 

1. The act or art of engraving or embossing. 

2. That which is engraved. [0Obs.] Hakewill. 

CEVe-brant, n. [Lat. celebrans, p. pr. of celebrare. 
See infra.] One who performs a public religious 
rite ; — applied particularly to the officiating priest 
in the Roman Catholic church, 5 

CéVe-brate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CELEBRATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. CELEBRATING.] [Lat. celebratus, p. p. of 
celebrare, from celeber, famous; Fr. célébrer, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. celebrar, It. celebrare.] 

1. To mention with praise or commendation; to 
extol; as, to celebrate the name of the Most High. 

2. To honor by solemn rites, or by ceremonies of 
joy and respect; to solemnize; as, to celebrate the 
birth-day of Washington. 

Syn.—To commemorate ; distinguish ; honor.—To 
CELEBRATE, COMMEMORATE. We commemorate events 
which we desire to cherish in affectionate remembrance 
by appropriate rites; as, to commemorate the death of 
our Savior. We celebrate by demonstrations of joy in 
appropriate ceremonies expressive of respect or affec- 
tion; as, to celebrate the Lord’s Supper; to celebrate the 
birth-day of our Independence. 

We are called upon to commemorate a revolution as sur- 
prising in its manner as happy inits consequences. Atterbury. 

Earth, water, air, and fire, with feeling glee, 
Exult to celebrate thy festival. Thomson. 

CéVe-bra/ted, a. Having celebrity; distinguished; 
well known. 

Celebrated for the politeness of his manners. Macaulay. 

Syn. — Distinguished ; famous; renowned; illustrious. 
See DISTINGUISHED. 

CéVe-bra/tion, n. [Lat. celebratio, Fr. & Pr. célé- 
bration. ] 

1. Honor or distinction bestowed, whether by 
songs, eulogies, rites, or ceremonies; commenda- 
tion; praise. ‘* His memory deserving a particular 
celebration.” Clarendon. 

2. Commemoration or observance with solemn 
rites or appropriate ceremonies. 

During the celebration of this holy sacrament, Fie attend 
earnestly to what is done by the priest. 3p. Taylor. 

3. Solemn performance in public and with proper 
ceremonies; solemnization. 

He labored to... hasten the celebration of their marriage. 


2 Chron. iii. 5. 


Sidney. 

CéVe-bra'tor, n. [Lat. celebrator.] One who cel- 
ebrates. Boyle. 
Ce-1é/bri-otts, a. Famous. [0bs.] Speed. 


Ce-1é/bri-otis-ly, adv. With praise or rene wae Obs.) 
Ce-1é/bri-otis-mess, 7. Fame; renown. [0Obs.]} 
Ce-léb/rity, n. [Lat. celebritas, Fr. célébrité, Pr. 
celebritat. | 
1. The condition of being celebrated; distinction 
or honor conferred; fame; renown; as, the celebrity 
of Washington. ‘An event of great celebrity in the 
history of astronomy.” ‘ Whewell. 
2. Celebration. [ Obs.] ‘‘ The celebrity of the mar- 
riage.” Bacon. 
3. A person of distinction ;—usually in the plural; 
as, he is one of the celebrities of the place. 
Qe-lé@/ri-ae,n. A variety of celery ;— called also the 
turnip-rooted celery. See CELERY. 
Ce-lér/i-ty, n. [Lat. celeritas, from celer, swift, 
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speedy; Fr. célérité, Pr. celeritat, Sp. celeridad, 

Pg. celeridade, It. celerita.] Rapidity of motion; 

swiftness; speed; velocity; quickness. 

Time, with all its celerity, moves slowly to him whose whole 
employment is to watch its flight. Johnson. 

Céler-y, n. [Fr. céleri, It. sedano, Prov. It. seleno, 
Ger. selleri, D. seldery, from Lat. selinon, Gr. cé\t- 
voy, parsley, in Late and N. Gr. celery.] (Bot.) A 
plant of the parsley family (Apiwm graveolens), cul- 
tivated for use as a salad. Loudon. 

Ge-lés/tial (se-lést/yal), a. [O. Fr. celestial, celes- 
tiel, celestel, from Lat. celestis, c@lestis, from ca- 
lum, c@lunygheayven. | 

1. Belonging or relating to the spiritual heaven; 
heavenly. ‘Celestial spirits.” ‘‘ Celestial light.” 

Milton. 

2. Belonging to the aérial regions, or visible 
heavens. ‘ The twelve celestial signs.” Shak, 

Ge-lés/tial, n. An inhabitant of heaven. Pope. 

Ge-lés/tial-ize (-lést/yal-), v. t. To make celestial. 

Ge-lés/tial-ly, adv. In a celestial, heavenly, or 
transporting manner. 

Ge-lés/ti-fy, v.¢. [From Lat. cvlestis, heavenly, and 
Jacere, to make.] ‘To communicate something of a 
heavenly nature to. [Obs.] Browne. 

CéVes-time (Synop., § 130), . [L. Lat. celestinus, 
color, equivalent to hyacinthinus.| (Min.) Native 
sulphate of strontian, a mineral so named from its 
occasional delicate blue color. Dana, 

CéVes-tine, n. (Lecl. Hist.) One of a religious or- 
der in the Roman Catholic church, founded by Cel- 
estine V. in the thirteenth century. Hook. 

C@/li-ae, a. ([Lat. celiacus, Gr. xotXtakds, from kot- 
dia, the hollow of the belly, the belly, the bowels, 
from xot\os, hollow.] Pertaining to the belly. See 
CELIAC, 

Ce-lib’a-ey, or Cél/i-ba-cy, n. [Lat. celibatus, 
celibacy, single life, from célebs, unmarried, single ; 
Fr. célibat.] The state of an unmarried man; sin- 
gle life, especially that of a bachelor. ‘ The celib- 
acy of the clergy.” Hallam. 

Cél/i-bate, n. 1. The condition or life of an un- 
married man; celibacy. 

He that said it was not good for man to be alone, placed the 
celibate amongst the inferior states of perfection. Boyle. 

2. A man who is unmarried, especially a bachelor. 

Cél/i-bate (44), a. Pertaining to a single or unmar- 
ried life; as, a celibate state. Locke. 

Ce-lib/a-tist, n. One who remains unmarried; a 
celibate; a bachelor. 

CéEli-dbg!lra-phy,n. [Fr. célidographie, from Gr. 
anXis, stain, spot, and ypagew, to write.] <A de- 
scription of apparent spots on the disk of the sun, 
or on planets. 

Ge-lime’,a. [Gr. xo:\ia, the belly.] Pertaining, or 
belonging, to the belly. 

Ell, n. [Lat. cella, akin to celare, to hide, conceal; 
Pr., It., & Pg. cella, Sp. celda.]} 

1. A very small and close apartment, as ina prison 
or a monastery. ‘‘The heroic confessor in his 
cell.” Macaulay. 

2. Any small, closed cavity, or hollow place. 

3. (Arch.) (a.) The inclosed space or chamber 
within the walls of an ancient temple. (b.) A hol- 
low space between the ribs of a vaulted roof. 

Oxf. Gloss, 

4. (Organic Structures.) A minute, inclosed 

space or sac, filled with fluid, making up the cellu- 
lar tissue of plants, and of many parts of animals, 
and originating the parts by their growth and repro- 
duction; the constituent element of all plants and 
animals (though not universal for all parts of such 
structure), much as a crystalline molecule is the ele- 
ment of a crystal. In the simplest plants and ani- 
mals (as the infusoria), one single cell constitutes 
the complete individual, such species being called 
unicellular plants or animals, 

Cell-development (called also cell-genesis, cell-forma- 
tion, and the cytogenesis), the evolution of cells in organic 
growth by a process of reproduction, under the following 
forms: (@.) By spontaneous duplication, when a cell 
multiplies by a subdivision of itself into two halves, and 
this goes on successively; it is the most common mode, 
the cells either completely separating, as in the multipli- 
cation of infusoria, and in embryo development, or form- 
ing a continuous united line, as in the growth of common 
plants, and also in animal structure. (6.) By endogenous 
nucleal fission, when there is a subdivision of the nucleus 
of a cell, and thus new cells form within a parent cell. 
(c.) By endogenous multiplication without fission, when 
the granules of a cell change to distinct cells, with all 
their functions. (d.) By the evolution of cells in a plastic 
fluid, or blastema, without parent cells to originate them. 
— Germ-cell, the primordial cell in the egg, through 
whose development the perfect individual results; it is 
seldom alone, but usually surrounded with other albumi- 
nous material for its nutrition. — Gland-cell, one of the 
productive cells in a gland, which, as they form, are filled, 
by their own secreting action, with the peculiar fluid of 
the gland, and burst to discharge it, new ones continually 
rising. — Nucleated cell, one having a distinct nucleus : 
sometimes the nucleus contains a nucleus ¢alled the 
nucleolus. Dana. 


GE, v. t. To place or inclose inacell. ‘Celled un- 


der ground.” Warner. 
C&UIa,n. [Lat.] (Arch.) The interior space of a 
temple. See CELL. 


GéVlar, n. [Lat. cellariwm, a receptacle for food, 
pantry, from cella, store-room; O. H. Ger. chellart, 
M. H: Ger. kellaere, N. H. Ger. keller, Sw. kiillare, 


CELLARAGE 


Dan. hitilder, kielder, D. kelder.] A room under a 
house or other building used as a repository for pro- 
visions and other stores, 

©El/lar-age (45), n. 1. The excavation for a cellar; 
a cellar, or a series of cellars connected. 

I did step into the cellarage, to see what might be rescued 
there. W. Scott. 

Where goats... 

Stood perched on edges of the cellarage.. E. B. Browning. 

2. Charge for storage in a cellar. 
éVlar-er, ) 7. We Lat. cellarita, cellerarius, equiv- 

Siniar-ist, alent to Lat. cellarius, steward. See 
CELLAR.] (Zccl.) (a.) An officer im a monastery 
who has the care of the cellar, or the charge of pro- 
curing and keeping the provisions. (b.) An officer 
in chapters who has the care of the temporals, and 
particularly of distributing bread, wine, and money, 
to canons on account of their attendance in the choir. 

C&Vavét’, n. (Dim. of cellar.] A case of cabinet- 
work for holding bottles of liquors. Thackeray. 

CEVlar-otts, a. Belonging to a cellar; subterra- 
nean; excayated; sunken. [ftare.] “ Certain cel- 
larous steps.” Dickens. 

Cel-lif/er-otis, a. [From Lat. cella, cell, and ferre, 
to bear.] Bearing or producing cells. 

CElV/li-pore, n. [Lat. cella, cell, and porus, Gr. 76- 
pos, passage.] (Zodl.) A genus of delicate corals, 
made up of minute cells, belonging to the group 
Bryozoa. Dana. 

CéViular (stl/yy-lar), a. [From Lat. cellula, a 
little cell; Fr. cellulaire. See CELLULE.] Consist- 
ing of cells, or containing cells. 

Cellular theory, a theory which derives all the vege- 
table and animal tissues from the union and metamor- 
phosis of primitive embryonic cells. — Cellular tissue (Or- 
ganic Structures), a tissue composed of an indefinite 
number of minute cells communicating with each other. 
That in animal bodies unites all parts of the body, deter- 
mines their shape, and facilitates the motion of parts on 
each other. That of plants is the tissue made up of cells, 
which covers or composes plants, in distinction from the 
vascular tissue. The white fibrous and aureolar tisswes 
are also called cellular tissue by some authors, although 
they are composed mainly of fibers. Carpenter. 

€éVluwtlar, n. (Bot.) A plant having no spiral ves- 
sels, and which is flowerless. Lindley. 
él/lu-la/ted, a. Formed with cells. Caldwell. 
él/liile (sél/yul), n. | Fr. cellule, Lat. cellula, dim. 
of cella. See CELL.] A small cell. 
él/lu-lif/er-otts, a. [From Lat. cellula and ferre, 
to bear. See supra.] Bearing or producing little 
eclls. 

CéWViutine, n. Same as CELLULOSE. 
éV/lu-lose’, a. Containing cells. 
él/lw-lose’, n. (Bot.) One of the substances con- 
stituting the cellular tissue of plants, being the 
material which forms the walls or sides of the veg- 
etable cells, while lignine is that which fills those 
cells or covers their walls. It consists, like starch, 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and is convertible 
into starch and sugar. Gregory. 
él/si-ttide (53), n. [Fr. celsitude, Lat. celsitudo, 
from celsus, high, literally, driven to a high place, 
from cellere, to impel or urge on.] Height; eleyva- 
tion. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

GElt, mn. [Lat. Celti, Gr. Kedroi, KéXrat, pl., W. Cel- 
tiad, one that dwells in a covert, an inhabitant of 
the wood, Celt, from celé, covert, shelter, celw, to 
hide, akin to Lat. celare.] 

1. One of an ancient race of people, of Asiatic 
origin, who formerly inhabited a great part of Cen- 
tral and Western Europe, and whose descendants 
at the present day occupy Ireland, Wales, the 
Highlands of Scotland, and the northern shores of 
France. 

2. An implement, sometimes made of stone and 
sometimes of metal, found in the ¢wmuli, or barrows, 
of the early Celtic nations. 

On the tables, every clime and age 


Jumbled together; celts and calumets, 
Claymore and snow-shoe. Tennyson. 


CElt/i-bé/ri-an, a. [Lat. Celtiber and Celtibericus. 
See infra.] (Geog.) Pertaining to Celtiberia and 
its inhabitants, the Celtiberi, or Celts of the Iberus, 
a river of Spain. 

Q€lt/i-bée/ri-an, n. [Lat. Celtiberi, Gr. KsAriBnpes, 

l.] (Geog.) An inhabitant of Celtiberia. 

Celtie, a. (Lat. Celticus, Gr. KeArixés. See CELT. ] 
Pertaining to the Celts, or to their language, 

Célt/ie, n. The language of the Celts. 

{=~ The remains of the old Celtic language are found 
in the Gaelic, the Erse or Irish, the Manks, and the Welsh 
and its cognate dialects, Cornish, and Armorican or 
Breton. 

Gélt/i-cism, nm. A custom of the Celts, or an idiom 
of their language. Warton. 
él/tis, n. [Lat. celtis, an African species of lotus. } 
(Bot.) The nettle-tree, of which there are several 
species. C. Australis is one of the largest timber 
trees of the south of Europe; its wood is hard, 
tough, and flexible; its berries are of the size of a 
small cherry. Loudon. 


Geltv/ish, a. Celtic. [Rare.] 
Célt/ish, n. The Celtic language. [Rare.] 


Cem-ba/lo,n. [It.] The harpsichord. [Rare,] 

Cém/ent, or Ce-ment’ (115) (Synop., § 180), n. [O. 
Fr. cement and ciment, N. Fr. ciment, Pr, cimen, Sp. 
cimento, cement, and cimiento, the ground-work of a 
building, It. cimento, trial, experiment, from Lat. 


_ 


a, 
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cementum, a rough, unhewn stone, pieces or chips 
of marble, from which mortar was made, contracted 
from ce@dimentum, from cedere, to cut.] 

1. Any substance used for making bodies adhere 
to each other, as mortar, glue, &c. 

2. Bond of union; that which unites firmly, as 
persons in friendship, or men in society. ‘‘ The 
cement of our love.” Shak. 

3. (Odontology.) The tissue which forms the outer 
crust of the tooth. It is less bony than dentine, and 
commences at the cervix or neck of the tooth where 
the enamel terminates, increasing in thickness to 
the lower extremities of the root. R, Owen. 

Ce-mént/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CEMENTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. CEMENTING.] [Fr. cimenter. See supra.] 

1. To unite by the application of a substance 
which causes bodies to adhere together. 

And vibrates, to its central stone, 


Yon time-cemented tower. Wordsworth. 

2. To unite firmly or closely. Shak. 
Ge-mént/, v.i. To unite or become solid; to unite 
and cohere. Sharp. 


Cemént/al, a. Of, or pertaining to, cement, as of a 
tooth; as, cemental tubes. R. Owen. 

Cém/en-ta/tion, n. 1. The act of cementing; the 
act of uniting by a suitable substance. 

2. (Chem.) A process which consists in surround- 
ing asolid body with the powder of other substances, 
and heating the whole to a degree not sufficient to 
cause fusion, the physical properties of the body 
being changed by chemical combination with the 
powder; thus iron becomes steel by cementation 
with charcoal, and green glass porcelain by cemen- 
tation with sand. 

Ce-mént/a-to-ry (50), @. Having the quality of ce- 
menting or uniting firmly. 

Ce-mént/er, n. The person or thing that cements. 

Gém/en-ti/tiotis (stém/en-tish’/us), a. [Lat. cemen- 
titius, pertaining to quarry stones. See CEMENT, 2. ] 
Having the quality of cementing; tending to unite 
or consolidate. forsyth. 

Gém/e-té/ri-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, a cemetery. 
““Cemeterial cells.” Browne. 

Cém/e-tér/y,n. [Lat. cemeteriwm, Gr. xotpnriiprov, 
a sleeping-chamber, burial-place, from xotpdv, to 
sleep; O. Fr. cemeterie, N. Fr. cimetiére, It. cime- 
terio, Sp. cimenterio.| A place or ground set apart 
for the burial of the dead; a graye-yard; a church- 
yard; a necropolis. 

Cen/a-to-ry (50), a. [Lat. cenatorius, from cenare, 
to dine, sup, from cena, dinner, supper.] Pertain- 
ing, or relating, to supper. 

The Romans washed, were anointed, and wore a cenatory 
garment. Browne. 

Cén/o-bite, n. [Fr. cénobite, Lat. cenobita; Gr. 
Kowv6Bros, from Ko.v6s, common, and ios, life.] One 
of a religious order, dwelling in a convent, or a 
community, in opposition to an anchoret, or her- 
mit, who lives in solitude. Gibbon. 

Cén/o-bitie, a. [Fr. cenobitique.] Living in 

Cén/o-bit/ie-al, community, as men belonging to 
a convent. Stillingfleet. 

Cén/o-bi-tism, n. The state of being a cenobite; 
the belief or practice of a cenobite. 

€é/mno-by (Synop., § 180), n. [Lat. cenobiwm, Gr. 
kowv6B.ov. See CENOBITE.] A place where persons 
live in community. [Obs. Sir G. Buck. 

Cén/o-taph (stn/o-tif), nm. [Gr. cevoradior, of kevéc, 
empty, and 7aq¢os, burial, tomb, from Samrev, to 
bury; Fr. cénotaphe.] An empty tomb erected in 
honor of some deceased person; a monument erect- 
ed to one who is buried elsewhere. ‘‘A cenotaph in 
Westminster Abbey.” Macaulay. 

€é@no-z0/ie, a. [Gr. xawés, recent, and wi, life.] 
(Geol.) Belonging to the tertiary and later period; 
belonging to the age of mammals. See GEOLOGY. 

Dana. 

Cénse,n. [0. Fr. cense, N. Fr. cens, It., Sp., & Pg. 
censo, Pr. ces, ses, from Lat. censws, See CENSUS. ] 

1. A public rate or tax. [ Obs.] Bacon. 

2. Condition; rank. [Obs.] B. Jonson, 

Cénse, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CENSED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CENSING.] [Abbreviated from incense, q. v-] To 
perfume with odors from burning substances. 

The Salii sing and cense his altars round 
With Saban smoke. Dryden. 

Gensler, n. [See supra, and cf. Fr. encensoir, Pr. 
encensier, It. incensiere, Sp. incensario, censer. | 

1. A vase or pan in which incense is burned. 

Her thoughts are like the fume of frankincense 
Which from a golden censer forth doth rise. Spenser. 

2. A bottle having a perforated and ornamented 

top, used for sprinkling perfumes; or a pan for 


burning any odoriferous substance, Halliwell, 
Here’s snip, and nip, and cut,... 
Like to censer in a barber’s shop. Shak. 


©é€n/sion (stn/shun), n. [Lat. censio, from censere, 
to value, to tax.] <A rate, tax, or assessment. 
[ Obs.] J, Hall. 
Cén/sor, n. [Lat. censor, from censere. See supra.] 
1. (Antiq.) An officer in ancient Rome, whose 
business was to register the effects of the citizens, to 
impose taxes according to the property which each 
man possessed, and to inspect the manners of the 
citizens, with power to censure vice and immoral- 
ity by inflicting a public mark of ignominy on the 
offender. 
2. One who is empowered to examine all manu- 





CENTAURY 


scripts and books, before they are committed to the 
press, and to see that they contain nothing which is 
forbidden. ‘ Received with caution by the censors 
of the press.” W. Irving. 

3. One who censures or blames; a harsh or cap- 
tious critie; a censurer, 

Let me tell my youtk-ul censor that the necessities of that 
time required something very different from what others then 
suggested. Burke. 
en-s0/ri-al ) (89), a. 1. Belonging to a censor, or 
en-s0/ri-an § to the correction of public morals; 
as, the censorial power of the press. Junius, 

2. Full of censure; censorious. [Rare.] 

Cen-s0/ri-otis (89), a. [Lat. censorius, pertaining to 
the censor. See CENSOR. ] 

1. Addicted to censure ; apt to blame or condemn ; 
severe in making remarks on others, or on their 
writings or manners, 4 

A dogmatical spirit inclines a man to be censorious of his 
neighbors. Watts. 

2. Implying or expressing censure; as, censorious 
remarks. 

Syn. —Fault-finding ; carping ; caviling ; captions ; 
severe; condemnatory. 

Cen-s0/ri-otis-ly, adv. Ina censorious manner. 
Cen-s0/ri-otis-mess,n. The quality of being cen- 
sorious; the disposition or habit of censuring. 
Cén/sor-ship,n. The office or dignity of a censor; 
as, to stand for a censorship. Holland. 
Cén/su-al (stn/shy-alj, a. ([Lat. censualis, from 
census, q. v.} Relating to, or containing, a census. 
He caused the whole realm to be described in a censual roll. 


aner. 
Cén/sur-a-ble (stn/shur-a-bl), a. Worthy of cen- 
sure; blamable; culpable; reprehensible; as, a cen- 
surable person, or censurable conduct. ; 
Cén/sur-a-ble-ness, n. Quality of being censura- 
ble; fitness to be censured; blamableness. 
Cén/sur-a-bly, adv. Ina censurable manner, 
Cén/sure (stn/shur), n. {Lat. censwra, from censor, 
censere; Fr. censure, Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. censwra. 
See CENSOR and CENSION.] 
1. An estimate or judgment either favorable or 
unfavorable; opinion. [Obs.] 
Will you g 


0, 
To give your censures in this weighty business? Shak. 

2. The act of blaming or finding fault and con- 
demning as wrong; blame; reprehension. 

Both the censure and the praise were merited. J/acaulay. 

3. Judicial sentence; condemnatory judgment. 
[Obs.] ‘*Excommunication or other censures of 
the church.” Bp. Burnet. 

Syn.— Blame; reproof; condemnation; reprobation; 
disapproval; disapprobation; reprehension; animadvyer- 
sion; reprimand; reflection; dispraise; abuse. 

Cén/sure (stn/shur), v.t. [imp. & p. p. CENSURED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CENSURING.| [Fr. censwrer, Sp. 
censurar, It. censurare. See supra. ] 

1. To form or express a judgment of; to criticise ; 
to estimate. [Obs. 

His voyage was variously censured; the Templars... 
flouted thereat as if all this while he had labored about a dif- 
ficult nothing; others thought he had abundantly satisfied 
any reasonable expectation. Fuller. 

2. To find fault with and condemn as wrong; to 
blame; to express disapprobation of. 

I may be censured that nature thus gives way to loyalty. Shak. 
3. To condemn by a judicial sentence. [ Obs.] Shak, 
Syn.—To blame ; reprove ; condemn ; reprehend ; 

reprimand; judge. 

Cén/sure, v.i. Tojudge. [Obs.] Shak. 

aoe n. ([Lat. census, from censere. See CEN- 

SION. 

1. (Rom. Antig.) A numbering of the people, and 
valuation of their estates, for the purpose of impos- 
ing taxes, &c., occurring usually once in five years, 

2. An official registration of the number of the 
people, the value of their estates, and other general 
statistics of a country. 

Cént, n. [Fr. cent, Pr. cent, cen, It. & Pg. cento, Sp. 
ciento, from Lat. centwm, Skr. gata, ¢atam.| 

1. A hundred; as, ten per cent, the proportion of 
ten parts in a hundred. 

2. A coin made of copper or of copper and nickel, 
equal in value to ten mills, or the hundredth part of 
adollar. [U.S.] 

3. An old game at cards, supposed to be like 

iquet ;—so called because 100 was the game. Nares. 

Cént/age, n. Rate by the cent, or hundred; per- 
centage. 

Cén/taur, n. [Lat. Centaurus, 
Gr. Kévravpos, originally a 
herdsman, afterward a herds- 
man who fought on horseback; 
hence called Hippocentaur,q.v.; 
from xevrety, to prick, goad, ~- 
and radpos, bull.] (Myth.) A @ 
fabulous being, supposed to be 
half man and half horse. 

Cén/taur-ize, v.i. To perform 
the acts of, or to be like, a Cen- 
taur; hence, to be a man, and 
act like a brute. Young. 

Qén/tau-ry, n. [Lat.centawreum 
and centuria, N. Lat. centawrea, 
Gy. xevratplov, KevTavpelov, KEV- 
tavpis, and xevravpin, from Key- 
radpetos, Centaurian, of Cen- 





Centaur (from an 
antique statue). 
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~taurs, because the Centaur Chiron discovered first 
the medicinal power of this plant.] (ot.) A plant 
(Centaurea) of several species, some of which are 
commsn weeds in meadows and cultivated fields; 

others are cultivated for ornamental purposes. 
Loudon. 

Gén'te-ni/ri-an, n. [From Lat. centenarius. See 
infra.| A person a hundred years old. 

Qén/te-na/ri-an, a. Of, or pertaining to, a hun- 
dred years. ; 

Gén/te-na-ry (44), n. [See infra.] The aggregate 
of a hundred single things; specifically, a century ; 
‘ahundred years. ‘‘ A centenary of years.” Hakewill. 
; We pray no longer for our daily bread, 

- But next centenary’s harvests. E. B. Browning. 

Gén/tena-ry, a. [Lat. centenarius, from centum, 
hundred; Fr. centenaire.] 

1. Relating to a hundred; consisting of a hun- 

ed. Wraczall. 

2. [Perhaps for centennary, from Lat. centum, a 
hundred, and annws, a year.] Occurring once in 
every hundred years. 

Centenary solemuities, which returned but once in a hun- 
dred years. Fuller. 
en-tén/ni-al, a. [L. Lat. centennis, from Lat. cen- 
tum, hundred, and annus, year.] 

1. Belonging to the hundredth anniversary; as, a 
centennial day. Mason. 

2. Happening once in a hundred years; as, a cen- 
tennial jubilee. 
én/ter,)n. [Fr. & Pr. centre, Sp.,; Pg., & It. cen- 
tn/tre,§ tro, Lat. centrum, from Gr. kevtpov, any 
sharp point, the point round which a circle is de- 
scribed, from xsvrety, to prick, to goad.] 

1. A point equally distant from the extremities of 
a line, figure, or pee: ; the middle point or place of 
any thing. - 

3. The middle or central portion of any thing; 
the midst. 

3. A point of concentration; the nucleus around 
which things are gathered; as, a center of attrac- 
tion. 

4. (Arch.) A temporary framing on which vaulted 
work is constructed; centering, Gwilt. 


Center of an ar- 
my, the body of 
troops occupying 
the place in the 
line between the 
wings. — Centers of 
a planer, a piece 
of mechanism fixed 
temporarily to the 
table, to hold work 
between two pins 
or centers, so that 
it may be turned 
round on its axis. — 
Center of a fleet, the division between the van and rear 
of the line of battle, and between the weather division 
and lee, in the order of sailing. 
— Center of gravity (Math.), 
that point of a body about 
which all its parts are bal- 
anced, or which being sup- 
ported, the whole body will 
remain at rest, though acted 
upon by gravity; as, in the 
illustration, if the center of 
gravity is at B, the line of 
gravity, B D, falls within the 
wheels, and the center of 
gravity is supported, and will 
remain at rest; but if the cen- 
ter of gravity is at A, the line 
of gravity falls without, and 
the load will be overturned. — 
Center of gyration (Mech.), 
that point in a body rotating round an axis, at which, if a 
given force were applied, it would produce the same an- 
gular velocity in a given time as it would if the whole 
mass of the body were collected at that point. — Center 
of @ lathe (Mech.), either of the two conically-pointed 
steel pins which pierce the two ends of the body to be 
turned, and about which it revolves. — Center of motion, 
the point which remains at rest, while all the other parts 
of a body move round it. — Center of oscillation, the point 
in which, if the whole matter of a suspended body were 
collected, the time of oscillation would be the same as it 
is in the actual form and state of the body. — Center of 
percussion, that point in a body moving about a fixed axis 
at which it may strike an obstacle without communicating 
a shock to the axis. — Center of pressure (Hydros.), that 
point in a surface pressed by a fluid, at which, if a force 
equal to the whole pressure and in the same line be ap- 
plied in a contrary direction, it will balance or counteract 
the whole pressure of the fluid. If the side of the vessel 
be a parallelogram, it is at a point one third of the height 
of the surface from the bottom. 


Senrece’ v.t. [imp. & p.p. CENTERED OY CENTRED; 
én/tre,$ p. pr. & vb. n. CENTERING Or CENTRING.] 
1. To be placed in a center; to be central. 

2. To be collected to a point; to be concentrated, 
rr Our hopes must center on ourselves alone. Dryden. 
€n/ter, v.t. 1. To place onacenter; to fix ona 
€n/tre,} central point. Milton. 

2. To collect to a point; to concentrate, 

‘Thy joys are centered all in me alone, 
Sgt m. An in- 
€n/tre-bit, strument 
turning on a center, for 
boring circular holes. 





Centers of a Planer. 





Center of Gravity. 


Prior. 





Center-bit, 
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Cin/ter-ing, n. (dArch.) The temporary woodwork 
of framing on which any vaulted work is con- 
structed. [Written also con] Gwilt, 
en-tés/i-mal, a. [Fr. centésimal, from Lat. cen- 
tesimus, the hundredth, from centum, hundred.] 
Hundredth ; by the hundred; as, the centesimal part 


of a grain. 
Gen-tés/i-mal,n. A hundredth part. ‘ The neg- 
Arbuthnot. 


lect of a few centesimals.” 

Cen-tés/i-mia/tion, n. [From Lat. centesimare, to 
take out or select every hundredth, from centesimus, 
See supra.) (Mil.) A military punishment for de- 
sertion, mutiny, or the like, where one person in a 
hundred is selected to receive the penalty. 

Qén/tegsm, n. [Lat. centesima ee pars, the hun- 
dredth part), from centesimus. See CENTESIMAL. | 
The hundredth part of a thing. [ Obs.] ‘Hutton. 

Cén/ti-cip/i-tous, a. [Lat. centiceps, -cipitis, from 
centwm, hundred, and caput, head.} Having a hun- 
dred heads. 

Cen-tif/i-dotis, a. [Lat. centifidus, from centum, 
hundred, and jindere, to split.] Divided into a hun- 
dred parts. 

Cén/ti-£0/li-otis, a. [Lat. centifolius, from centum, 
hundred, and jfoliwm, leaf.}] Having a hundred 
leaves. Bailey. 

Cén’ti-grade, a. [Fr. centigrade, from Lat. cen- 
tum, hundred, and gradus, degree.} Consisting of 
a hundred degrees; graduated into a hundred di- 
visions or equal parts. 

Centigrade thermometer, a thermometer having the 
zero or VU at the freezing point, and the distance between 
that and the boiling point of water divided into one hun- 
dred degrees. : 

Ctin'ti-gramme,n. [Fr. centigramme, from Lat. 
centum, hundred, and Fr. granvme, Lat. gramina. 
See GRAM, GRAMME.] A measure of weight, being 
the hundredth part of a gramme, equal to .15433 of a 
grain troy and .16924 of a grain avoirdupois. Sce 
GRAMME. 

Centil/i-ter, or Cén/ti-li/ter, n. [Fyr. centilitre, 

Centilitre (sdn’ti-le’tr), from Lat. cen- 
twm, hundred, and Fr. tre, a French measure. See 
Lirer.] A measure of capacity or volume, being 
the hundredth part of a litre, or a little more than 
six tenths of a cubic inch. 

Cen-til/o-quy, n. [From Lat. centwm, hundred, 
and loqwi, to speak.] A hundred-fold discourse, 
[Rare.] Burton. 

Cen-Cime! (adn-teem/),n. [Fr. centime, from O. Fr. 
centisme, centiesme, Pr. centisme, from Lat. centesi- 
mus. See CENTESIMAL.] (J. Coinage.) The hun- 
dredth part of a franc. 

Qen-tim/e-ter, or Cén/ti-mé/ter,)n. [Fr. centi- 

Centimetre (son’ti-ma'tr), metre, from 
centum, hundred, and metrum, Gy. pérpov, measure, 
Cf. Lat. centimeter, he who employs a hundred or 
very many metres.] A measure of length, being 
the hundredth part of a meter, or rather more than 
thirty-nine one hundredths of an inch English 
measure. 

OEn/timel, n. See SENTINEL. 

Cen-tin/o-dy, n. [Fr. centinode, O. Fr. centinodie 
and centidoine, from Lat. centum, hundred, and no- 
dus, knot.] (Bot.) A kind of grass of the genus 
Lilicebrum, a purslain-like plant. 

Gén/ti-ped, n. [Fr. centipéde, Lat. centipeda, from 
centum, hundred, and pes, pedis, foot.) (Zodl.) A 
species of the land articulates of the order Myriap- 
oda. They are many-jointed, wingless, somewhat 
vermiform, and have a great number of feet. [ Writ- 
ten also centipede (-peed).] Dana, 

Gént/ner, n. (Ger. centner, a hundred weight, from 
Lat. centenarius, from centwm, hundred.] (Metal. 
& Assaying.) A weight divisible first into a hun- 
dred parts, and then into smaller parts. 

(= The metallurgists use a weight divided into a hun- 
dred equal parts, each one pound; the whole they call a 
centner: the pound is divided into thirty-two parts, or 
half ounces; the half ounce into two quarters; and each 
of these into two drams. But the assayers use different 
weights. With them a centner is one dram, to which the 
other parts are proportioned. 

Gén/to, n.; pl. CEN/TOS. [Lat. cento, a garment of 
several pieces sewed together, patchwork, a poem 
made up of various verses of another poem, Gr, 
kévTpov.] 

1. A composition formed by verses or passages 
from different authors disposed in a new order. 

2. (Mus.) An opera or other musical composition 
designedly compounded of selections connected by 
Sree ies passages; a musical medley on a large 
scale. 

Gén/to-nigm, 7. The act of making a composition 
by selection from various authors; compilation. 

Cén/tral, a. [Lat. centralis, from centrum. See 
CENTER.] Relating to the center; placed in the 
center or middle; containing the center, or pertain- 
ing to the parts near the center. 

Central forces (Mech.), the two antagonist forces (the 
centripetal and centrifugal), by whose united action bodies 
are caused to revolve round a central point. 

Cén/tral-ism,n. The state or quality of being cen- 
tral; the combination of several parts in one whole, 

Cen-trali-ty, n. The state of being central. More. 

én/tralLi-za/tion, n. [Fr. centralisation.] Act 
of centralizing; the act or process of combining or 
reducing several parts to a whole; as, the centrali- 








CENTURY 


zation of power in the gencral government; the 
centralization of commerce in a city. 
Qén/tralize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CENTRALIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. N. CENTRALIZING.]  [Fr. centraliser. | 
To draw to a central point; to bring to a center; 
to make central. ‘‘[To] centralize the power of 
overnment,” Bancroft. 
Cén/tral-ly, adv. In a central manner; with re- 
gard to the center. 
Gen-tra/tion, n. Tendeney to the center, [Obs.]} 
More. 


én/tre (stn/ter), n. See CENTER. 
€n/trie, da, Placed in the center or middle; 

Jén/trie-al,{ central. Donne, 

én/trie-al-ly, adv. Ina central position. 
én/trie-al-ness,. Situation in the center. 
en-tri¢/i-ty (-tris/-),. The state of being centric. 
en-trif/ti-gal, a. [Krom Lat. centrwm, center, and 

Sugere, to flee; Fr. centrifuge.] 

{' Tending to recede from the center. 

2. (Bot.) (a.) Expanding first at the summit, and 
later at the base, as a flower. Lindley. (b.) Having 
the radicle turned toward the sides of the fruit, as 
some embryos. Gray. 

Centrifugal force (Math.), that force by which a body 
moving in a curve tends to fly off from the axis of motion, 
in a tangent to the periphery of the curve. 
én/tring, n. See CENTERING. 
en-trip/e-tal, a. [From Lat. centrwm, center, and 
petere, to move toward; Fr. centripete. | 

1. Tending toward the center. 

2. (Bot.) (a.) Expanding first at the base of the 
inflorescence, and later at the summit, as a flower. 
Lindley. (b.) Having the radicle turned toward the 
axis of the fruit, as some embryos. Gray, 

3. Progressing by changes from the exterior of a 
thing toward its center; as, the centripetal calcifica- 
tion of a bone. R. Owen. 

Centripetal force (Math.), that foree which draws or 
impels a body toward some point as a center; as in case 
of a planet revolving round the sun, the center of the 
system. 
en-trip/e-ten-¢cy,. Tendency toward the center. 
én/tro-bar/ie, a. [From Gr. (rad) xevrpoBapixa, a 
treatise of Archimedes on finding the center of 
gravity; from kevTpoBapis, gravitating toward the 
center, compounded of kéyrpov, center, and (apog, 
weight.] Relating to the center of gravity, or to 
the process of finding it. 

Centrobaric method (Math.),a process invented for the 
purpose of measuring the area or the volume generated 
by the rotation of a line or surface about a fixed axis, 
depending upon the principle that every figure formed by 
the revolution of a line or surface about such-an axis has 
for measure the product of the line or surface by the 
length of the path of its center of gravity ;— sometimes 
called the theorem of Pappus, also, but incorrectly, Gul- 
dinus’s properties. 

Cén/tro-lin’e-ad, n. An instrument for drawing 
lines through a point, or converging to a center. 

Gén/tro-lin/e-al, a. [Lat. centrum, center, and 
linea, line.] Converging to a center;—applied to 
lines drawn so as to meet in a point or center, 

Cén/try, n. See SENTRY. 

Cen-titm’vir,n.; pl. CEN-TUM'VI-RI, [Lat., from 
centum, hundred, and vir, man.] (Rom. Antiq.) A 
judge appointed by the pretor to decide common 
causes among the people;—so called because, al- 
though the original number was one hundred and 
five, it was commonly spoken of as one hundred. 

Cen-tiim/vi-ral, a. [Lat. centwmviralis.] Pertain- 
ing to the centumviri, or to a centumvir. 

Cen-tiim/vi-rate,n. [Fr. centumvirat.] The of- 
fice of a centumyir, or of the centumviri. 

Cén/tu-ple, a, [Fr. centuple, from Lat. centuplex, 
from centum, hundred, and plicare, to fold.] Hun- 
dred-fold. Massinger. 

Cén/tu-ple, v. ¢ ([Fr. centupler.] To increase a 
hundred-fold. 

Cen-tu/pli-eate, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. CENTUPLI- 
CATED; p.pr. & vb. n. CENTUPLICATING.] [L. Lat. 
centuplicatus, p. p. of centuplicare, It. centuplicare, 
Sp. centuplicar. See CENTUPLE, ad.] To make a 
hundred-fold, [fare.]} 

Cen-tiV’ri-al,a. ([Lat. centurialis.] Relating to a 
century, or a hundred years; as, a centurial ser- 
mon. [fare] 

When the third centurial jubilee of New England shall 
come, who of us will then be living to participate the general 
joy? J. Woodbridge. 

Cen-tiVri-ate, v. ¢. [Lat. centuriare, from centuria, 
See Century.] To divide into hundreds. [Obs.] 
en-til/ri-a/tor, |. [Fr. centwriateur. See supra.] 
ént/i-rist, An historian who distinguishes 
time by centuries. [fare.] Ayliffe. Sheldon. 

The centuriators of Magdeburg were the first that discov- 
ered this grand imposture. Aylife. 

Cen-tii/ri-on, n. [Lat. centurio, from centuria. See 
CEeNTURY.] (Rom. Antiq.) A military officer who 
commnanded a century, or company of infantry com- 
prising a hundred men, answering to the captain 
in modern armies. 

Cént/a-ry (stnt/yy-ry), n. 
tum, hundred. ] 

1. The aggregate of a hundred individual persons 
or things; a hundred; as, a century of sonnets. 
“A century send forth,” Shak. 

2. A period of a hundred years. 


[Lat. centuria, from cen- 
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[=> This is the most common signification of the word; 
and as modern computation of time begins with the 
birth of our Savior, the word is generally applied to 
some term of a hundred years subsequent to that event; 
as, the first or second century, or the tenth century. If 
it is intended to apply*the word to a different era, an ex- 
planatory adjunct is used; as, the third century before 
the Christian era, or after the reign of Cyrus. 

3. (Antig.) A division of the Roman people for 
the purpose of clecting magistrates and enacting 
laws, the people voting by centuries. 

Centuries of Magdeburg, an ecclesiastical history, ar- 
ranged in thirteen centuries, compiled by a great number 
of Protestants at Magdeburg. — Century plant (Bot.), 
the American aloe, or Agave Americana, formerly sup- 
posed to flower but once in a century ;— hence the name. 

Celpa, n. (Lat. cepa.) (Bot.) A plant (Allium 
cepa); the common onion. 
€e-pév’o-rotis, a. [Lat. cepa, anonion, and vorare, 
to devour.] Feeding upon onions. Sterling. 
Céph/al-al/sie, a. [Lat. cephalalgicus, Gr. kepa- 
Nadytkés. See infra.| Relating to headache, 
eee se: n. (Med.) A remedy for the head- 
ache. 
Céph/al-al/sy, n. [Lat. cephalalgia, Gr. kepadah- 
yi from xepadj, head, and ddyos, pain; Fr, cépha- 
algie.] Pain in the head; headache. 
Ctiph/alan’thi-tim, n. (Gr. xedady, head, and 
avSos, flower.] (Bot.) The head or capitate inflo- 
rescence of a composite plant. Brande. 
Ctph/atlastpis, n.  [Gr. 
kepadry, head, and doris, a 
round shield.] (Paleon.) A 
genus of fishes, now found 
only in a fossil state in the 
old red sandstone. ‘The 
head is very large, and in 
the form of a large buckler, prolonged behind into 
two points. Agassiz. 
Céph/a-late, n. (Zodl.) An animal of the sub- 
kingdom Mollusca. See MOLLUSK. 
Céph/alat/omy, n. [Gr. kedadj, head, and rép- 
vetv, to cut; rtowy, a cutting.] (Anat.) The dissec- 
tion of the head. Dunglison. 
Ce-phalie,a. [Lat. cephalicus, Gr. kepadtxés, from 
kepadyn, head; Kr. céphalique.} Pertaining to the 
head; as, cephalic medicines, remedies for disor- 
ders in the head. 

Cephalic vein, a yein running along the arm, so named 
because the ancients used to open it for disorders of the 
head. Dunglison. 


Ge-phal/ie, n. A medicine for headache, or other 
disorder in the head. 

Ciph/a-li'tis,n. (Gr. xedady, head.] (Med.) An 
inflammatory disease of the brain. Dungtison. 

Géph/a-lo-ex-triet/or, n. [From Gr. xepadi, 
head, and Lat. & Eng. extractor, q.v.] (Surg.) An 
instrument to extract a fetus by clasping the head. 

Céph/a-lig’/ra-phy, n. [Gr. xedadj, head, and 
ypadey, to describe.] (Anat.) A description of the 
head. Dunglison. 

Céph/a-loid,a. [Gr. kepadjh, head, and efdos, form. ] 
Shaped like the head; spherical. Craig. 

Céph/a-lblo-gy, n. [Gr. cepadf, head, and Adyus, 
discourse.] (Anat.) A treatise on the head. 

Céph/a-lo-pdod,or Ce-phal/o-pod, 
n. [Fr. céphalopode, from Gr. ke- 

ay, head, and zods, odds, foot.] 
(Zo6l.) An animal of the sub-king- 
dom Mollusca, characterized by a 
distinct head, surrounded by a circle 
of long arms or tentacles, which 
they use for crawling and for seiz- 
ing objects. See MOLLUSK. 

Céph/a-lo-podie, a. Belonging to the cephal- 

Céph/a-lop’o-dots, opods. 

Oé ph/a-lo-tho/rax,n. [Gr. xedady, head, and So- 
paz, the chest.] (Hntom. & Zodl.) The first segment 
of the Arachnida and Crustacea, consisting of the 
united head and thorax. 

Céph/a-to-tribe, n. [Gr.xkepadi, head, and rpiPery, 
to crush,.] An obstetrical instrument for crushing 
the head of the child in the womb, in order to facil- 
itate delivery. 

Céph’a-lotis, a. [From Gr. cepadj, head.] Hay- 
ing a head; — applied chiefly to a division of mol- 
lusks, the Cephalata, which includes the Univalves, 
&e. Dana. 

Ce-ra/ceotis (se-ra/shus), a. [From Lat. cera, wax.] 
Wax-like; partaking of the nature of wax. 

Ce-ra’go, n. [Lat. cera, wax.] A substance con- 
sisting chiefly of the pollen of flowers, used by bees 
as food; bee-bread. 

Ce-ram/ie, a. [Gr. kepaptxds, from xépapos, earthen- 
ware.] Pertaining to pottery, or the art of pottery ; 
as, the ceramic art. Fairholt. 

Cér/a-sine, n. [From Lat. cerasus, Gr. xépacos, the 
cherry-tree.] (Chem.) Any gummy substance which 
swells in cold water, but does not readily dissolve 
in it, as the gum which exudes from the cherry- 
tree, Ure. 

Céx/a-site, n. [From Lat. cerasum, cherry.] (Min.) 
The native muriate of lead. Dana. 

Ce/rate, n. [Lat. ceratum, from cera, wax.] (Med.) 
A thick kind of ointment, composed of wax and oil, 
with other ingredients. 

Cé/ra-ted, a. [Lat. ceratus, p. p. of cerare, from 
cera, wax.] Covered with wax. 





Cephalaspis Lyellii. 





Cephalopod. 








Ce-ras'tés,n. 
[Lat. ceras- 
tes, from Gr. 
KepaorTns, 
horned, from 
kéoas, horn. | 
(Z00l.) A ge- 
nus of poi- 





sonous Af- 3 

ae Sec Cerastes horridus. 

pents, with a horny scale over each eye; the horned 
viper. Baird. 


Ce-raw/ nies, n. sing. [Gr. xenavvds, thunder and 
lightning.] That branch of physics which treats of 
heat and electricity. [See MATHEMATICS.] R. Park. 

Ce-rau/no-seope, n. [Gr. knoavvds, thunder and 
lightning, and ckoreiy, to behold.) An instrument 
or apparatus employed in the ancient mysteries to 
imitate thunder and lightning. T. Moore. 

Cer-bé@/ri-am, a. Of, or pertaining to, Cerberus. 
“ Barked with wide Cerberian mouths.” Milton. 

Cétx’be-riis (14), n. [Lat. Cerberus, Gr. KépBepaos.] 
(Myth.) A monster, in the shape of a dog, guarding 
the entrance into the infernal regions, usually rep- 
resented as haying three heads. 

Cer-ea/ri-an, n. (Gr. cépxos, tail.] (Zodl.) An in- 
testinal animalcule of the shape of a tadpole, hay- 
ing its body terminated by a tail-like appendage. 

R. Owen. 

Cer-ea/ri-an, a. Pertaining to the cercarians. 

Cére, n. [From O. Fr. cere, wax, the same as Lat. 
cera; Ger. wachshaut, literally wax-skin.] The 
naked skin that covers the base of the bill in some 
birds, as in those of the hawk tribe. 

Cére,v.t. [imp. & p.p. CERED (seerd); p. pr. & vb. 
nm. CERING.] [From O. Fr. cere, Lat. cera, wax.] 
To wax, or cover with wax. Wiseman. 

Cé/re-al (89), a. [Lat. Cerealis, pertaining to Ceres, 
to the cultivation of land, to grain. See CERES.] 
Pertaining to edible grain, as wheat, rye, &c, 

Cé@/re-al, mn. Any edible grain. 

Ce/re-ali-d, n. pl. [See supra.) 1. Edible grains; 
the cereals. : Prout. 

2. (Antiq.) Public festivals in honor of Ceres. 

Céx’e-bél, n. The lower part of the brain; the cere- 


bellum, Derham. 
Cér/e-béVlar, a. Pertaining to the cerebellum, 
Cér/e-bél/lots, or its parts. Dunglison. 


Ctr/e-bEU Laem, n.; pl. CER/E-BEL'LA, [Lat. cere- 
bellum, diminutive of cerebrum, brain.] (Anat.) The 
postero-inferior division of the brain; the little 
brain. It presides over the co-ordination of the vol- 
untary movements. é 

Cér’e-bral, a. [From Lat. cerebrum, brain; Fr. 
cérébral.| Pertaining to the cerebrum, or brain. 

Cerebral letters, a class of consonants almost execlu- 
sively peculiar to the Indian languages, formed by bring- 
ing the tip of the tongue backward and upward nearly to 
the middle of the palate. 

(=> Cerebral letters was the original English denomi- 
nation which arose from a false translation of the Indian 
name signifying ‘‘ letters of the dome of the palate.” 

Lepsius. 

Cér/e-bra/tion, n. [Lat. cerebrum, brain.] The 
action of the brain. Dunglison. 

Cér’e-brie, a. (Chem.) Of, or relating to, a pecu- 
liar acid of a fatty nature which is contained in the 
brain. Gregory. 

Cér/e-brop/a-thy, n. [Lat. cerebrum, brain, and 
Gr. rasos, suffering.] (Med.) A hypochondriacal 
condition verging upon insanity, occasionally oc- 
curring in those whose brains have been unduly 
taxed. Dunglison. 

Cérfe-bro-spi/nmal, a. [Lat. cerebrum and Eng. 
spinal.] (Anat.) Pertaining to that part of the nery- 
ous system which consists of the brain and spinal 
cord. Dunglison. 

Cérle-britm,n. [Lat.] (Anat.) The superior and 
larger division of the brain; the seat of the reason- 
ing faculties and the will. 

Cére’eléth, n. [From O. Fr. cere, wax, the same 
as Latecera, and Eng. cloth.] A cloth smeared with 
melted wax, or with some gummy or glutinous mat- 
ter, Bacon. 

Cére/ment, n. [O. Fr. as if cerement, from cere, 
wax, the same as Lat. cera; It. ceramento.] A 
cloth dipped in melted wax, with which dead bodies 
are infolded, when embalmed. Shak 

Cér/e-mO/ni-al, a. [Fr. cérémonial, Lat. cearimo- 
nialis. See CEREMONY. ] 

1. Relating to ceremony, or external rite; ritual; 
according to the forms of established rites. ‘‘ Cere- 
monial observances and outward show.” Hallam. 

2. Observant of forms; precise in manners; for- 
mal in politeness; tenacious of etiquette; ceremo- 
nious, 

O monstrous, superstitious Puritan, 
Of refined manners, yet ceremonial man. Donne. 

Cér/e-mO/ni-al, n. 1. A system of rules and cere- 
monies, enjoined by law, or established by custom, 
in religious worship, social intercourse, or the courts 
of princes; outward form, 

He introduced the gorgeous ceremonial of the Burgundian 
court. ?rescott. 

2. The order for rites and forms in the Roman 
Catholic church, or the book containing the rules 
prescribed to be observed on solemn occasions, 
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Qéx/e-mO0/ni-al-igm, n. Adherence to external 
rites; fondness for ceremony. 

Céxr/e-mO/ni-al-ly, adv. According to rites and 
ceremonies; as, a person ceremonially unclean. 

Céxr/e-mO/ni-al-ness, n. The property of being 
ceremonial; ceremoniousness. 

Cér/e-mo/ni-otis, a. [Fr. cérémonicuz.] 

1. Consisting of outward forms and rites; cere- 
monial, ‘The ceremonious part of worship.” 

South. 

2. According to prescribed or customary rules 

and forms; civil; formally respectful. ‘‘ Ceremo- 

nious phrases.” Addison. 

3. Particular in observing forms; precise; formal. 

“ Too ceremonious and traditional.” Shak. 
Syn.—Formal; precise; exact. See FoRMAL. — 

Qér/e-m0/ni-otis-Ly, adv. In a ceremonious man- 
ner; formally; with due forms. : 

Cér/e.n0/ni-otis-nmess, 7. The quality of being 
ceremonious; the use of customary forms; the 
practice of much ceremony ; great formality in 
manners, 

Gér’e-mo-ny (50), 2. [Fr. cérémonie, Pr. ceremonia, 
cerimonia, Sp., Pg., & It. ceremonia, from Lat. 
cerimonia, from C@re, an old city of Etruria, 
which stood in a very ancient religious connec- 
tion with Rome; according to others, from Ceres, 
equivalent to Cereris sacia. | 

1. Outward rite; external form in religion. ‘Sa- 
cred ceremonies.” Spenser. 

2. Forms prescribed or established by order or 
custom, serving for the purpose of regulating social 
intercourse in public or private; forms of civility or 
propricty. 

All ceremonies are, in themselves, very silly things; but yet 
aman of the world should know them. Ld. Chesterfield. 

3. Regal pomp or state; ceremonial ornament; 
decoration. [Obs.] 

Disrobe the images, 
If you do find them decked with ceremonies. Shak. 

Master of ceremonies, an officer who superintends the 
forms to be observed by the company, or attendants, on a 
public occasion. 


Cé/re-bp'sis,n. (Gyr. knpds, wax, and dy, appear- 


ance.] (Ornith.) A kind of bird found in Australia, 

so called from a green, wax-like membrane covering 

the upper portion of the base of the bill. 
Cé/re-otts, a. [Lat. cereus, from cera, wax.] Wax- 
Gayton. 


en; like wax. [Obs.] 

‘eves (se/reez), n. [Lat.] 
(Myth.) The daughter of Sat- 
urn and Ops, the goddess of 
corn and tillage. 

Ce/rine, n. [From Lat. ceri- 
nus, wax-colored, from cera, 
wax; Gr. kfjpwwos.] 

1. (Chem.) That part of 
common wax obtained by 
dissolving it in hot alcohol; 
formerly supposed to be a 
neutral fat in the impure 
state, but since shown to be 
a volatile acid, and called 
cerotic acid. Gregory. 

2. (Min.) A variety of the 
mineral named allanite; an 
ore of cerium. Dana. 

Ce-rin’thi-an, n. (ccl. Hist.) One of an ancient 
religious sect, so called from Cerinthus, a Jew by 
birth, who attempted to unite the doctrines of Christ 
with the opinions of the Jews and Gnosties. Hook. 

Cérliph, n. (Type-founding.) One of the fine lines 
of a letter, especially one of the fine cross-strokes 





Ceres. 


at the top and bottom of letters. Savage. 
Cérite, n. [From certum.] (Min.) A siliciferous 
oxide of cerium. Dana. 


Cé/ri-tim,n. (Min.) A metal named from the planet 
Ceres; it has a high specific gravity, a grayish-white 
color, and lamellar texture. It exists in the mineral 
cerite (the species in which it was first discovered), 
allanite, gadolinite, and some others. Duna. 

Cér nots, a. (Lat. cernuws, inclined 

Cér/nu-ots, like that which looks 
(cernit) to the earth, from cernere, to 







perceive, to see.] (Bot.) Having the LY) 
top inclining or nodding downward; UA \ 
pendulous. Aj } }) 


Ce/ro-graphiie, he Pertaining to 
é/ro-graph/ie-al, cerography. 
tortpraphist n. One who is versed 
in, or who practices, cerography. 
Ce-rég/ra-phy, n. [From Gr. knpés, 
wax, and ypadecy, to write. ] 
1. A writing on wax. 
2. The art of engraving on wax, spread on a sheet 
of copper, from which a stereotype plate is taken. 
S, £. Morse. 
Ce-rd/’mdt,n. (Lat. ceroma, Gr. cipopa, an ointment 
for wrestlers, the place for wrestling, from kypodr, 
to wax over, from kypés, wax.] (Anc. Arch.) That 
part of the ancient baths and gymnasia in which 
bathers and wrestlers used to anoint themselves 
with a composition of oil and wax. Elmes, 
Gér/o-man/¢cy, nr. [From Gr. knpés, wax, and pav- 
réia, prophesying.] Divination by dropping melted 
wax in water. 
Ce-roon’, n. 


Cernous 
Stem. 


[Sp. seron, augmentative of sera, a 
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CEROPHERARY 


~ large pannier or basket. 

package made of skins; as, a ceroon of indigo. 
Gerbph/erary,n. (Gr. «npés, wax, or wax-taper, 

and @épev, to carry.] A servant of inferior grade in 
a church, whose office is to carry the candles in reli- 
gious ceremonies; an acolyte. [Obs.] Fuller. 
@/ro-plas/tie, ~@. Modeled in wax. 
@/ro-plas/tie, mn. [Fr. céroplastique, Gr. Knpo- 
m\aorTikh (Sc. réxvn), from knpoTAacrikés, from Knpds, 
wax, and m\docerv, to form, mold.] (Sculp.) The 
art of modeling, or of forming models, in wax. Himes. 
ér’o-sine, n. [Lat. cera, wax.] (Chem.) A waxy 
substance occasionally found on the surface of the 
sugar-cane, composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. Gregory. 
é/rote, n. , 


[Obs.] See CERATE. 
ér/vi-al, a. 


[Lat. cerreus, from cerrus.| (Bot.) 
Pertaining to the cerrus, or bitter oak, ‘‘ Chaplets 
green of cerrial oak.” Dryden. 
Erfvus,n. [Lat.] (Bot.) The bitter oak. Thynne. 
@x/tain (sGr/tin, 14, 42), a. [Fr. certain, O. Fr. & 

~ Pr. certan, It. & O. Sp. certano, from Lat. certus, 
determined, fixed, certain, originally p. p. of cer- 
nere, to perceive, decide, determine. ] 

1. Assured in mind; having no doubts. “To 
make her certain of the sad event.” Dryden. 
2. Not to be doubted or denied; established; un- 
questionable; sure; unfailing. 
The dream is certain, and the interpretation thereof see 
an. ll. 40. 
However, I with thee have fixed my lot, 
Certain to undergo like doom. 
3. Fixed or stated; regular; determinate. 
The people shall go out and gather a certain rate every 
yy Ex. xvi. 4. 
4. Indeterminate, or not specifically named; one 
or some ; —sometimes used independently as a 
noun, and meaning certain persons. 
About every thing he wrote there was a certain natural 
grace and decorum. Macaulay. 


(2 Certain, in its primary sense, is applied (accord- 
ing to its etymology, from certus) to the state of a person's 
mind; denoting any one’s full and complete conviction ; 
and generally, though not always, implying that there is 
sufficient ground for such conviction. It was thence easily 
transferred metonymically to the truths or events re- 
specting which this conviction is rationally entertained. 

Whately. 

Syn.—Bound; sure; true; undeniable; unquestion- 
able ; undoubted ; plain ; indubitable, indisputable, in- 
controyertible ; competent ; unhesitating ; undoubting ; 
regular ; constant; fixed; stated; determinate. See 
Bounpb. 

Qér'tain-ly, adv. Without doubt or question; in 
truth and fact; without failure. 

Céxr/taim-ness, n. Certainty; infallibility. 

(ér'tain-ty, n. [O. Fr. certaineté, Pr. certanetat, 
O. Sp. certanedad.] 

1. The quality or condition of being certain, or be- 
yond doubt, denial, failure, &c.; exemption from 
doubt or failure. 

The certainty of punishment is the truest security against 
crimes. Fisher Ames. 

g. A fact or truth unquestionably established. 

Certainties are uninteresting and sating. Landor. 
Or! tés (14), adv. [Fr. certes, Pr. certas, for a certes, 
«a certas, from Lat. certus. See CERTAIN.] Certain- 
ly; in truth; verily. [Obs.] 
Certes it great pity was to see 
Him his nobility so foul deface. Spenser. 
Ger-tif/i-eate,n. [Fr. certisicat, It. certijicato, from 
L. Lat. certificatus, made certain, p. p. of certificare, 
See infra.] 

1. A written testimony to the truth of any fact; 
as, a certificate of good behavior. . 

2. A written declaration legally authenticated. 

Trial by certificate, a trial in which the testimony of the 
person certifying is the only proper criterion of the point 
in dispute; as, when the issue is whether a person was 
absent in the army, this is tried by the certificate of the 
proper officer in writing, under his seal. Blackstone. 

Cer-tif/i-eate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. CERTIFICATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. CERTIFICATING.] [L. Lat. certifi- 
care, from Lat. certus, certain, and facere, to make; 
Pr. & Sp. certificar, It. certificare, Fr. certijier. 
See CERTIFY. ] 

1. To verify by certificate. 

2. To furnish with a certificate; as, to certificate 
a pupil. 

xr/ti-fi-ea/tion, n. 
of certifying. 
ér/ti-fi/er,n. One who certifies, or assures. 
éxr/tify (14), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. CERTIFIED; Pp. p”. 
& vb. N. CERTIFYING.| [Fr. certifier. See CERTIF 
ICATE, v. t.] 

1. To testify to in writing; to make a declaration 
concerning, in writing, under hand, or hand and 
seal; to make known or establish as a fact. 

The judges shall certify their opinion to the chancellor, and 
upon such certificate the decree is usually founded. Blackstone. 

The judge shall certify under his hand that the freehold 
came chiefly in question. Blackstone. 

2. To give certain information of; to render cer- 
tain; to verify. 

The industry of science at once certifies and greatly extends 
our knowledge of the vastness of the creation. LI. Taylor. 

3. To give certain information to. 


We certify the king, that, if this city be builded again,... 
by this means thou shalt have no portion on this side the 
river. Ezra iv. 16. 


Milton. 


[Lat. certificatio.] The act 
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Cbs ti-o-va'rv@ (str/shi-o-ra/ri), nm. [From L. Lat. 
certiorare, to certify, from Lat. certior, comparative 
of certus, certain, q.v.] (Law.) A writ issuing out of 
chancery, or a superior court, to call up the records 
of an inferior court, or remove a cause there de- 
pending, in order that the party may have more 
sure and speedy justice, or that errors and irregulari- 
ties may be corrected. It is obtained upon com- 
plaint of a party that he has not received justice, 
or that he can not have an impartial trial in the in- 
ferior court. 

(= A certiorari is the correct process to remove the 
proceedings of a court in which cases are tried in aman- 
ner different from the course of the common law, as of 
county commissioners. It is also used as an auxiliary 
process in order to obtain a full return, to some other 
process. Bouvier. 

Cér/ti-tiide (53), n. [Fr. certitude, L. Lat. certitu- 
do, from Lat. certus. See CERTAIN.] Freedom 
from doubt; assurance; certainty. 

No certitude, no good sense, no barrier against extravagance, 
heresy, or infidelity. L. Taylor. 

Gér’ule (52), a. [Lat. cerulus, equivalent to ceru- 
leus. Seeinfra.| Blue. [Obs.] Dyer. 
e-rw/le-an (124), Las (Lat. ceruleus, dark blue, 

Je-ru/le-otts, akin to c@sius, bluish gray; 
It. & Sp. ceruleo, Pr. cerulenc.] Sky-colored; blue. 
Blue, blue, as if that sky let fall 

A flower from its cerulean wall. 

Céx/w-liffie, a. [Lat. cearulus, dark blue, and fa- 
cere, to make.] Producing a blue or sky-color. 

Ce-ry’men, n. [N. Lat., from Lat. cera, wax.] 
The wax or yellow matter secreted by the ear. 

Ce-rn/mi-notis, a, Pertaining to, or containing, 
cerumen. Dunglison. 

Gé@/ruse (52),n. [Fr. céruse, Pr. cerusa, ceruza, Sp. 
cerusa, It. & Lat. cerwssa. ] 

1. White lead; a carbonate of lead, produced by 
exposing the metal, in thin plates, to the vapor of 
acids, as vinegar. It is used, mixed with oil, for 
painting, and a cosmetic is prepared from it. ‘‘ Eye- 
sight... too weak to distinguish ceruse from nat- 
ural bloom.” Macaulay. 

2. The native carbonate of lead. Dana. 

O@/rused (se/rist), a. Washed with a preparation 
of white lead; as, a cerused face. Beau. § Fl. 

Cér’ve-lat, n. (Mus.) A short wind instrument, re- 
sembling the bassoon in tone. Warren. 

Qér'/vi-eal, a. [Fr. cervical, from Lat. cervix, neck. ] 
(Anat.) Belonging to the neck. ‘A cervical or dor- 
sal appendage.” Hugh Miller. 

Cér’/vi-cide, n. [From Lat. cervus, deer, and 
cedere, to kill.] The act of deer-killing ; as, a 
wanton cervicide. B. Taylor. 

Cér/vine (Synop., §130), a. [Lat. cervinus, from 
cervus, deer; Fr. & Pr. cervin, It. & Sp. cervino.] 
(Zo0l.) Pertaining to the deer, or to animals of the 
genus Cervus. 

Cér’vus,n. [Lat.] (Zo0dl.) A genus of ruminating 
quadrupeds, including the deer or stag. 

Ge-sa/re-an, a. ([Lat. Cesareus, Cesarianus, per- 
taining to Cesar; Fr. cesarien.} Pertaining to Cesar. 

Cesarean section (Surg.), an incision made through 
the parietes of the abdomen and uterus in order to ex- 
tract the fetus;—so called from Julius Cesar, whose 
birth is said to have been accomplished by means of the 
operation, and who received his surname from it: ‘A 
cxso matris utero dictus” (Pliny, 7, 9, 7). 

Dunglison. Palmer. 
[Lat. c@spiticius, 


Bryant. 


Cés/pi-ti’tiots (-tish/us), a. 
from c@spes, cespes, turf.) Pertaining to turf; 
made of turf. Gough. 

Cés/pi-tdse (125), a. [From Lat. ce@spes, turf.] 
(Bot.) Growing in tufts; turf-like; cespitous. 

Cés’pi-totis,a. [See supra.] Pertaining to, or con- 
sisting of, turf; turfy. 

A cespitous or turfy plant has many stems from the same 
root, usually forming a close, thick carpet or matting. J/artyn. 

Géss,n. [From O. Fr. cens, Pr. ces, from Lat. cen- 
sus. See CENSUS and CENSE.] 


1. A rate or tax. [Obs.] Spenser. 

2. Bound; measure. [Obs.] ‘Out of all cess.” 
Shak, 

Céss,v.t. To rate; to lay a tax upon; to tax; to 
assess. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Céss, v.i. [Fr. cesser, Pr. cessar, Sp. cesar, It. & 
Lat. cessare, to cease, vy. intens. of Lat. cedere, to go 
away from, to give place to.] 

1. To cease. [00s.] 

2. To neglect alegal duty. [0Obs.] Cowell, 

Céss/ant, a. [Lat. cessans, p. pr. of cessare. See 
supra.] Intermitting action; ceasing; ending; as, 
a cessant state. Montague. 

Ces-sa/tion, n. [Lat. cessatio, from cessare. See 
CEss, v. i.] The act of ceasing, or discontinuing 
motion or action of any kind, whether temporary or 
final; stop; rest. ‘* The temporary cessation of the 
papal iniquities.” Motley. 

Cessation of arms (Mil.), an armistice, or truce, agreed 
to by the commanders of armies, to give time for a capit- 
ulation, or for other purposes. 

Syn.—Stop; rest; stay; pause; discontinuance; in- 
termission; interval; respite; interruption; recess; re- 
mission. —CESSATION, STOP, PAUSE, REST, INTERMIS- 
sion. Stop is the generic term, denoting a suspension of 
progressive motion; cessation is a ceasing from action, 
either temporary or final; pause is a temporary stopping 
with a view to go on; rest is a stopping for the sake of 
relief or repose; intermission is a stopping at intervals 


Spenser. 





CETRARINE 


to recommence. A cessation of hostilities; a stop put to 
evil practices; a pause in the midst of labor; rest after 
fatigue; an intermission of public exercises. 
€es-sa'vit, n. [Lat., he has ceased, from Lat. ces- 
sare. See CEss, v. t.] (O. Eng. Law.) A writ 
given by statute to recover lands when the tenant 
or occupier has ceased for two years to perform the 
service which constitutes the condition of his 
tenure, and has not sufficient goods or chattels to 
be distrained, or the tenant has so inclosed the land 
that the lord can not come upon it to distrain, 
Cés’ser,n. [From cess, v.i.] (Law.) A neglect to 
perform services or payment for two years. Sce 
CESSAVIT. Blackstone. 
Cés/si-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. cessible, from Lat. cessum, 
cedere, to give way.] The act or quality of giving 
way or receding. [/are.] ,. Digby. 
Jés’si-ble, a. Giving way; yielding. [R.] Digby. 
€s/sion (stsh/un), n. [Fr. cession, Pr. cessio, ces- 
sion, Lat. cessio, from cesswm, cedere, to give way.] 

1. The act of giving way; a yielding to force or 
impulse; compliance. [Obs.] Bacon. 

2. A yielding, or surrender, as of property or 
rights, to another person; the act of ceding. ‘*A 
cession of the island of New Orleans.” Bancroft. 

3. (Eccl. Law.) The giving up or vacating a 
benefice by accepting another without a proper 
dispensation. Blackstone. 

4. (Civil Law.) The voluntary surrender of a per- 
son’s effects to his creditors to avoid imprisonment. 

Qés/sion-a-ry, a. [Fr. cessionnaire, L. Lat. cessio- 
narius, from cessionare, to cede, from cessio. See 
supra.) TJaving surrendered effects; as, a cession- 
ary bankrupt. Martin. 

Céss/ment, n. [See Cgss, rate, tax, to rate or lay a 
tax.] An assessment or tax. [Obs.] 

Cés/sor, n. [From cess, v.i. Cf. CESSER.] 

1. (Law.) One who neglects, for two years, to 
perform the service by which he holds lands, so 
that he incurs the danger of the writ of cessavit. 
See CESSAVIT. Cowell, 

2. An assessor, or taxer. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Céss’=pool (26), n. [See SEss-roon.] <A cavity 
sunk in the earth, to receive and retain the sediment 
of water conveyed in drains. [Written also sess- 


pool.) Gwilt. 
Cést, nr. [O. Fr. ceste, from Lat. cestus. See infra.] 
A lady’s girdle; a cestus. Collins, 


ee} 

Cés/toid, a. [Sce infra.) (Zodl.) Pertaining to a 
tribe of intestinal worms, called Cestoids, or Ces- 
toideans. Carpenter. 

Gés/toid, [From Gr. xeorés, girdle, and 

€es-toid/e-an, eidos, shape.] (Zo0dl.) One of a 
tribe of intestinal worms, of a long, slender, and 
flattened form, like the tape-worm, Carpenter. 

Gés’tus, n. [Lat. cestus, Gr. xeords, girdle, literally 
stitched, embroidered.] (Antiq.) (a.) A girdle; par- 
ticularly the girdle of Venus, on which was repre- 
sented every thing that could awaken love. (b.) A 
marriage girdle, given by 
the newly-married wife to 
her husband. (c.) A cov- 
ering for the hands of box- 
ers, made of leather bands, 
and often loaded with lead 
or iron. 

Céts!tuy que trist, perms Fr.] 
who has the equitab 


Ne 





(Law.) A person 
e and beneficial interest in 
property, the legal interest in which is vested in 


a trustee. Wharton. 

Cés/tuy que tse. [Norm.Fr.] (Zaw.) A person 
for whose use land, &c., is granted to another. 

Bouvier. 

Ce-siV/ra,n. See C#sSuRA. 

Ce-sti/ral, a. Pertaining to the cesura. See C@SURAL. 

€e-ta'ce-a, n. pl. [From Lat. cetus, Gr. kijros, 
whale.] (Zo6l.) An order of vertebrated mammif- 
erous marine animals, including the whale kind. 
There are four groups or families; the Balena fam- 
ily, having an arrangement of whalebone in the 
mouth, and no teeth, as the common right whale; 
the Physeter family, having teeth in the lower jaw, 
as the spermaceti whale; the Dolphin family, in- 
cluding the smaller species, in which both jaws have 
teeth, as the dolphins, porpoises, &c.; the Monodon 
or Narwhal family, having one or two tusks instead 
of teeth. See WHALE. 

Ge-ta/’ceam (-shan), 7. 
order Cetacea. 

Ce-ta/ceotis, a. Pertaining to the Cetacea; belong- 
ing to the whale kind. 

Cét/e-raeh, n. [Fr. cctérac, It. cetracca, citracca ; 
probably of Arabic origin.] (Bot.) A genus of 
eryptogams or ferns, formerly. used by Arabian 
physicians for disorders of the spleen. Loudon. 

Cé/time, n. [From Lat. cetws, whale.] (Chem.) The 
pure, solid, crystalline mass of spermaceti. It oc- 
curs in beautiful silvery scales. ” Gregory. 

Cét/0-158/ie-al, a. Pertaining to cetology. 

Cet5l/o-gist, n. One who is versed in cetology. 

CetdVo-gy, n. [Fr. cctologic, from Lat. cetus, Gr. 
kijT0s, and Aédyos, discourse.| ‘he doctrine or natu- 
ral history of cetaceous animals, 

Cét/ra-rine, n. [From N. Lat. cetraria, Iceland- 
moss, from Lat. cetra, a leather shield, from its 
flat form and coriaceous quality.] (Chem.) The 
bitter principle of the lichen Cetraria Icelandica, or 
Iceland-moss, Gregory. 


(4061.) An animal of the 
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CETYLE 


Cét/Fle (stt/il), n. [From Gr. xijros, whale, and tAn, 
matter.] (Chem.) radical found in spermaceti, 
homologous with ethyle. Gregory. 

Céyan-ite, n. [From Ceylon.) (Min.) A dingy 
blue, or grayish black, variety of spinel. It is also 
called pleonaste. Dana. 

Céy/lon-ése’ (91), a. ( Geog.) Pertaining to Ceylon. 

Céy/lon-ése’, n. A native or inhabitant of Ceylon. 

€hab/a-sie ) (Synop., §180),. [Gr.xaBalios, one 

€hab/a-site | of twenty species of stones men- 
tioned in the poem Ilepi AiS wy, ascribed to Orpheus. ] 
(Min.) A mineral occurring in glassy rhombohedral 
crystals having nearly the form of a cube, and also 
in double six-sided pyramids. It is either colorless 
or tinged with red or a shade of yellow. The prin- 
cipal constituents are silica, alumina, lime, and 


20 per cent. of water. Dana. 
€hab-Vis! (ship-le’), n. re A white wine made 
in France near the town of Chablis. 


Chace, n.&v. See CHASE. 

Chack, v.i. (Man.) To toss up the head suddenly 
and frequently, as a horse to avoid the subjection of 
the bridle. 

Cha-eone’, [Fr. chaconne, It. ciaconna.] 

Cha-ednne’, (Mus.) A slow air in triple time 
ona ground bass, somewhat resembling the sara- 
band; a dance borrowed from the Arabians. 

Chad (shid), n. (Jchth.) A kind of fish; the shad. 
See SHAD. Carew. 

Chie/to-don, n. [From Gr. xaiz7, mane, and ddods, 
tooth.] (Jchth.) A genus of fishes belonging to 
the family Squamipennes, or scaly-finned fish, and 
characterized by a rhomboidal body and brilliant 


nN. 


colors. Baird. 
Chafe, v. t. [imp.& p.p. CHAFED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CHAFING. ] 


f .Eng. chaufe, Fr. chauffer, Pr. calfar 
(compare échauffer, escalfar), from Lat. calefacere, 
or, contracted, calfacere, to make warm, of calidus, 
caldus, hot, and facere, to make. ] 
1. To excite physical heat or irritation in by 
means of friction; to stimulate. 
To rub her temples, and to chafe her skin. —_ Spenser, 
2. To excite heat in the mind of; to excite pas- 
sion in; to fret; to irritate, 
Her intercession chafed him. Shak. 
3. To fret and wear by rubbing; as, to chafe a 
cable, or rigging. 
_, Two alipe of parchment... she sewed round it to peng 
its being chafed. W. Scott. 
Syn.—To rub; fret; gall; vex; provoke; inflame. 
Chafe, v.i. 1. To be excited or heated; to rage; to 
fret; to be in violent action. 
Take no care 


Who chases, who frets. Shak, 
2. To fret or wear by rubbing. 
The troubled Tiber chasing with his shores. Shak. 


3. To be fretted and worn by rubbing; as, a 
cable chafes. 

Chafe, 7. 1. Heat or irritation excited by friction. 

2. Violent agitation of the mind or passions, 
“Jn a sultry chafe.” Milton, 

Chaf’er, 7. 1. One who chafes, 
2. A dish or pan. ‘A chafer of water to cool the 
ends of the irons.” Baker, 
Chaf’er, n. [A-8. ceafor, ceafyr, O. H. Ger. chevar, 
M. H. Ger. & D. kever, N. H. Ger. hiifer.| (Entom.) 
An insect ;— also called cock-chafer or May-bug. 
Chaf/er-y,n. (Jron Works.) A forge in which the 
metal is subjected to a welding heat, Nicholson. 
Chafe/-wax,n. An assistant or attendant to the 
lord chancellor, who fits the wax for the sealing of 
writs. [Zng. Harris. 
Chaff (6),”. [A-S. ceaf, D. kaf, Ger. kaff, from O. 
H. Ger. cheva, pod, husk. ] 

1. The glumes, husk, or light, dry covering of 
grains and grasses. It consists of membranous 
scales which are separated from the seed by thresh- 
ing, winnowing, or like processes. 

Take the corn and leave the chaff behind. 

2. (Bot.) The scales or ——-—~ 
bracts on the receptacle Ss 
which subtend each flow- 
er in the heads of many 
Composit@, as the sun- 
flower. Gray. 

3. Worthless matter ; ref- 
use. ‘The chaff and ruin 
of the times.” Shak, 

4. The husks of grain 
and straw, or hay, cut up 
for the food of cattle. 


Dryden. 





Chaff, 
Chaff, n. Light, idle talk, by way of making fun or 


@.) 


turning into ridicule. [ Collog.] 
Chaff, v.z. To use light, idle language by way of 
fun or ridicule, [ Colloq. ] 
At the end of Strand they make a stand, 
Swearing that wey are at a loss; 
And, chafjing, say, that’s not the way 
They must go to Charing Cross. Old Song. 
Chaff, v.¢. To make fun of; to turn into ridicule 
by addressing in frivolous or ironical language. 
Morgan saw that his master was chafing him. Thackeray. 
Chaff/-ett/ter, m. A machine for cutting up 
Chaff/-én/sime,§ straw, &c., into chaff, 
Chaf/fer, v.i, (imp. & p. p. CHAFFERED; p..pr. & 
vb, n. CHAFFERING. | iD. Eng. chaffure, chepefare, 
Ger. kauffahren, from Eng. cheapen, A+. ceapan, 
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ceapian, to buy, to attempt to buy, and Eng. fare, 
Ger. fahren, to go, to pass, to travel; hence, chaffer 
is originally to go to buy, to go to market. ] 
1. To treat about a purchase; to bargain; to hag- 
gle; to negotiate. 
To chaffer for preferments with his gold. Dryden. 
2. To talk much or idly. Trench. 
Chaf/fer, v.¢. 1. To make a purchase of; to buy. 
He chaffered chairs in which churchmen were set. Spenser. 
2. To exchange. ‘‘ [To] chaffer words.” Spenser. 
Chaf/fer, n. That which is chaffered; merchandise. 
[ Obs.] ** Cattle, chaffer, or merchandise.” Holinshed. 
Chaf/fer-er, n. One who chaffers; a bargainer; a 
buyer. 
Chaf/fern, n. 
water. [Obs.] 
Chaf/fer-y, n. Traffic; buying and selling; bar- 


[See CHAFE.] A vessel for heating 


gaining. [Obs.] Spenser, 
Chaf/finch,n.(Or- 
nith.) A bird be- 
longingtothe Frin- 
gillid@, or finch 


family (Fringilla 
calebs), said to de- 
light in chaff, and 
having avery sweet 
note whichis much 
admired. Baird, 

Chaff/ing, n. The 
use of light, frivo- 
lous language by 
way of fun or ridicule. 

Chaff/less, a. Without chaff. Shak. 
Chaff/-weed, n. (Bot.) (a.) A species of Gnapha- 
lium, cudweed, (b.) A species of Centunculus. 

Muhlenberg. 
Chaff/y, a. 1. Containing, resembling, or consist- 
ing of, chaff. ‘“‘Chaffy snow.” Armstrong. ‘Chaffy 





Chaffinch (Fringilla ccelebs). 


grain beneath the thresher’s flail.” Coleridge. 
2. Light or worthless as chaff. ‘Slight and 
chaffy opinion.” Glanville. 


3. (Bot.) Bearing processes resembling chaff. 
Loudon. 

Chaf/ing-dish, 7. A dish or vessel to hold coals for 
heating any thing set onit; a portable grate for coals. 

Chaf/ing-géar, n. (Naut.) Matting or other soft 
substance placed on rigging, spars, &c., to prevent 
chafing. 

Cha-green’, n. See SHAGREEN. 

Gha-grin/ (sha-grin’) (Synop., § 180), ». [Fr., from 
chagrin or chagrain, shagreen, a particular kind of 
rough and grained leather; also a rough fish-skin 
used for graters and files, hence, figuratively for a 
gnawing, corroding grief. See SHAGREEN.] Ill- 
humor; vexation; peevishness; fretfulness. 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin. Pope. 

Syn.—Vexation ; mortification ; peevishness ; fret- 
fulness; disgust; disquiet. —CHAGRIN, VEXATION, Mor- 
TIFICATION. These words agree in the general sense of 
pain produced by untoward circumstances. Vexation is 
a feeling of disquietude or irritating uneasiness from nu- 
merous causes, such as losses, disappointments, We. 
Mortification is a stronger word, and denotes that keen 
sense of pain which results from wounded pride or hu- 
miliating occurrences. Chagrin is literally the cutting 
pain produced by the friction of shagreen leather; in its 
figurative sense, it varies in meaning, denoting in its 
lower degrees simply a state of vexation, and in its 
higher degrees the keenest sense of mortification. ‘* Vera- 
tion arises chiefly from our wishes and views being 
crossed ; mortification, from our self-importance being 
hurt; chagrin, from a mixture of the two.” Crabb. 

Gha-grin’ (sha-grin’), v. & [imp. & p. p. CHA- 
GRINED; p. pr. & vb. n. CHAGRINING.] [Fr. cha- 
griner. See supra.| To excite ill-humor in; to 
vex; to mortify. ‘‘He was not a little chagrined.” 

Cook. 

Chain (66),. [Fr. chaine, O. Fr. cadene, Pr. & Sp. 
cadena, Pg. cadea, It. & Lat. catena; hence N. H. 
Ger. ketten, kette, M. H. Ger. kétene, O. H. Ger. ké- 
tina, chétinna. See CATENATE. ] 

1. A series of links or rings, usually of metal, 
connected or fitted into one another, used for yari- 
ous purposes, as of support, of restraint, of orna- 
ment, of connection, of the exertion and transmis- 
sion of mechanical power, &c. 

2. That which confines, fetters, or secures; a 
bond. ‘Chains of darkness.” Milton. 

3. A series of things linked together; or a series 
of things connected and following each other in suc- 
cession; as, a chain of mountains; a chain of 
events. 

4. (Swrv.) An instrument used in measuring land, 
consisting of links. 

(<" The one commonly in useis Gunter’s chain, which 
consists of one hundred links, each link being seven 
inches and ninety-two one hundredths in length; mak- 
ing up the total length of four rods, or sixty-six fect; 
hence, a measure of that length. An acre, contains ten 
square chains, : Math. Dict. 

5. (Naut.) A strong plate of iron bolted at the 
lower end through the side to the ship’s timbers. 

Chain-plates, thick iron plates bolted to the side of a 
vessel, to which the chain and dead-cyes that support 
the masts by the shrouds are connected. — Chain-wales. 
See CHANNEL. — Top-chains, slings made of chain for the 
lower yards, used in time of action, to prevent their fall- 
ing;—so called as being kept in the tops. Totten. 

See GEARING-CHAIN. 





CHAIRMANSHIP 


. 
Chain, v.¢. [imp.& p. p. CHAINED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CHAINING. | 
1. To fasten, bind, or connect with a chain; to 
fasten or bind with any thing in the manner of a 
chain. ‘Chained behind the hostile car.” Prior. 
2. To keep in slavery; to enslave. 
And which more blest? who chained his country, say, 
Or he whose virtue sighed to lose a day? | Po, 
3. To guard with a chain, as a harbor or passage. 
4. To unite closely and strongly. 
In this vow [I] do chain my soul with thine. Shak. 
Chain/’/-bolt, n. (Naut.) A large bolt used to secure 
to aship’s side the links or dead-eyes through which 
the standing rigging is rove. Simmonds. 
Chain’-bond,n. See Bonn. 
Chain/-bridge,n. A bridge suspended on chains; 
a suspension bridge, Simmonds, 
Chain’-ea/ble, n. A cable made of links of iron. 
Chiin’/-gang, n. A gang or number of convicts 
chained together. Howitt. 
Chain/less, a. Having no chain; not restrained or 


fettered. ‘ The chainless mind.” Byron. 
Chain/let, ». A small chain. 
The spurs and ringing chainlets sound. W. Scott. 


A kind of armor made of inter- 
Fosbroke. 
n. (Arch.) A form of mold- 
ing in imitation of a at 4 
tlt. 


Chain/-mail, n. 
laced rings, both flexible and strong. 

Chain/-mold/ing, 

Chain’/-moduld/ing, 
used in the Norman style. 

Chiin’/-ptimp, n. A pump 
consisting of an endless chain, 
equipped with a _ suflicient 
number of disks or buckets, 
passing upward through a 
wooden tube, and moving on 
two wheels, one above, the 
other below. It is moved by 
a crank on the axis of the up- 
per wheel. 

Chain/’/-rule, n. (Arith.) A 
theorem for solying numerical 
problems by composition of = 
ratios, or compound propor- ° 
tion, by which, when several ~ 
ratios of equality are given, 
the consequent of each being ——_ 
the same as the antecedent of Chain-pump. 
the next, the relation between 
the first antecedent and the last consequent is dis- 
covered, 

Chain/-shdt, n. (Mil.) Two 
balls, or half balls, connected by. 
achain, and used to cut down 
masts, or cut away shrouds and : 
rigging. Totten. 

Chain/-stitch, n. A kind of stitch in sewing, 
made by interlocking threads, so as to leave open 
spaces, like the links of a chain. Simmonds. 

Chain’-tim/ber, 7. (Arch.) See BonD. 

Chain/-wales, n. pl. (Naut.) Pieces of plank 
bolted to the sides of a ship to spread the lower 
rigging. See CHANNELS. 

Chain/-wheel, nn. (Mech.) An 
inversion of the chain-pump, by 
which it becomes a recipient of 
power. 

Chain/-work (-wirk), n. Work 
consisting of threads, cords, and 
the like, linked together in the 
form of a chain, as lineal chaining 
or tambour-work, reticulation or 
net-work, &c. 

Chair (4),n. [Fr. chaire, pulpit, : 
in O. Fr. chair, contracted from 
Lat. cathedra, chair, arm-chair, a SS 
teacher’s or professor’s chair, Gr, 
kavéidpa. See CATHEDRA.] 

1. A moyable seat with a back, intended for one 
person, 

2. An official seat, as of a chief magistrate, a 
judge, a professor; a pulpit; hence, the office itself, 

The chair of a philosophical school. Whevwell. 

3. The presiding officer of an assembly; as, to 
address the chair, 

4. A vehicle for one person; either a sedan borne 
upon poles, or a two-wheeled carriage, drawn by 
one horse, a gig, 

5. An iron block used on railways to support and 
secure the rails. Tomlinson. 

Chair, and chair-day, the evening of life. “In thy 
re eee and thy chair-days, thus to die in ruffian 

attle.”’ 
Should bring thy father to his drooping chair. Shak. 

Chair, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CHAIRED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CHAIRING.] To carry publicly in a chair in tri- 
umph ; — applied to a candidate for office who has 
gained his election. [ng.] 

Chair/man,n. 1. (Legislative Bodies.) The pre- 
siding officer or speaker of an assembly, associa- 
tion, or company; particularly of a legislative 
house, also, the president or senior member of a 
committee. 

2. One whose business is to carry a chair or se- 
dan. ‘Breaks watchmen’s heads and chairmen’s 
glasses.” y Prior. 

Chair/man-ship, n. The office of a chairman or 
presiding officer of a mecting. 
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CHAISE 


Ghaige (shaz, 67), n. [Fr. 
chaise, seat, or chair, 
chaise or carriage, for 
chaire, according to a 
peculiar Parisian pro- 

~ nunciation. See CHAtR. ] 
A two-wheeled carriage 

_ for two persons, with 2 

_¢alash top and the body 
hung on leather straps, 
or thorough-braces. It 
is usually drawn by one horse. c. 

€ha-las/ties, n. Gr. yaduortkés, from xadav, 

to relax.) (JM/ed.) A medicine proper for removing 
rigidity or stiffuess of the parts of the body; an 


Chaise. 








emollient. Dunglison, 
€hata'=da,\n. (Gr. xaddfa, hail, } 
Cha-laze’ pimple; strictly, that f/ 


which is let loose, from xadar, to let 
‘loose.] (Bot.) The place on a seed 
where its outer coats cohere with | 
each other and the nucleus. Gray. 
€Chil/¢e-din/ie, a. Pertaining to 
chaleedony. 
€hal-céd/o-ny, or €hil/¢e-do-ny & 
(Synop., §130), n. [From Chalcedon, Chainen 
a town in Asia Minor, opposite to 
Byzantium.) (Min.) An uncrystallized, translucent 
variety of quartz, having usually a whitish color, 
and a luster nearly like wax. 
ts" When chalcedony of different colors is arrangedin 
stripes, or layers, it constitutes agate; and if the stripes 
are all horizontal, it is onya. Chrysoprase is green chal- 
cedony ; carnelian, a flesh-red, and sard, a grayish-red 
variety. Dana. 
Chal-eiSg/ra-pher, )n. [See infra.] An engraver 
Chal-edg/ra-phist, on copper and brass. 
€hal-eég/ra-phy, 1. [Gr. xaXrk6s, copper, brass, 
and ory Hain to write.] ‘The act or art of engraying 
_on copper or brass. 
thal-da/ie, a. ([Lat. Chaldaicus.] Pertaining to 
Chaldea. 
thal-da/ie, n. 
Chaldeans. 
€hal/daism, n. 


The language or dialect of the 


An idiom or peculiarity in the 
Chaldee dialect. Parkhurst. 

Chal-dé/an, n. [Lat. Chaldeus.] A native or an 
inhabitant of Chaldea. 

Chal-dé/an, a. Of, or pertaining to, Chaldea; as, 
Chaldean shepherds. 

€hail/dee, or €hal-dee’, a. Pertaining to Chaldea; 
Chaldaic; as, the Chaldee paraphrase, or Targum. 

€hal/dee, or Chal-dee’, n. Vhe language or dia- 
lect of the Chaldeans. 

Chal/der, n. [O.Scot.] A dry measure, contain- 
ing nearly eight imperial quarters of wheat or flour; 
for other grain, fruit, potatoes, &c., eleven and a 
half quarters. Simmonds. 

€hal-dése’, v. a. To injure by trickery. [ Obs.] Butler. 

Chal/dron (Synop., § 130), n. [O. Fr. chauldron, 
now chaudron, kettle. The same word as caldron, 
which see.] A dry measure formerly used for most 
goods sold by this kind of measure, but now entirely 
confined to coals, containing at London thirty-six 
bushels, or twenty-five and a half hundred weight. 
It varies, however, in usage, as at Newcastle, at 
Pictou, and in the United States. 

GCha-le#! (sha-la/),n. [Fr.] A mountain hut. 
Chalets are summer huts for the Swiss herdsmen. Wordsworth. 

Chal/ige (chil/is), n.  [Fr. calice, 
Pr. calice, calici, calitz, calix, It. 
calice, Sp. caliz, Lat. calix, Gr. 
KONE. A cup or bowl; especially 
a communion-cup. 

Chal iced (chil/ist), a. Having a cell 
oreup. ‘Chaliced flowers.” Shak. 

Chalk (chawk), n. are cealc, D., 
Dan., Sw., & Ger. halk, from Lat, 
calz, limestone, chalkstone ; It. 
calce, Sp. cal, Fr. chauwx. See CALX 
and CAWK.] (Min.) Asoft, earthy, 
well-known substance, con- 
sisting of carbonate of lime, 
and having the same compo- . 
sition as common limestone. 
It occurs in Europe in ex- 
tensive strata. 









Chalice. 


Chalk or eretaceous period (Geol.), the latter part of 


the secondary or reptilian age, immediately preceding 
the tertiary.— Chalk formation, the series of strata 
comprising the rocks of various kinds (including chalk) 
which were formed in the chatk period. Dana.— French 
chalk, steatite or soapstone, a soft magnesian mineral. — 
Red chalk, an indurated clayey ocher used by painters 
and artificers.— Zo know chalk from cheese, to under- 
stand what is going on, or what is for one’s interests. 
Chalk, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. CHALKED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

CHALKING. ] 

1. To rub with chalk ; to mark with chalk. 

2. To manure with chalk, as land. Mortimer. 

3. To make white, as with chalk; to make pale; 


to bleach. [Obs. and rare.] 
Let a bleak paleness chalk the door. Herbert. 
To chalk out, to lay out, draw out, or describe. “I 
shall pursue the plan I have chalked out.” urke. 


Chalk/-eit/ter, n. A man who digs chalk. 
Chalk’-draw/ing, n. <A drawing sketched and 
filled in with black or colored crayons. Simmonds. 
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Chalk/i-ness (chawk/i-nes), m. The state of being 
chalky. 

Chalk’-pit, n. A pit in which chalk is dug. 
Chalk’-stone (20), . 1. (J/ed.) A concretion in 
the hands and feet of persons violently affected by 
the gout, once supposed to be of a chalky nature, 
but composed chiefly of uric acid in combination 
with soda, Brande. 
2. A small lump of chalk. Isa, xxvii. 9, 

Chalk’y (chawk/y), a. 1. Resembling chalk. 
2. White with, or consisting of, chalk, Rowe. 
The chalky cliffs salute their longing eyes. ’alconer. 


3. Impregnated with chalk; as, chalky water. 
Challenge, n. [O. Fr. chalenge, chalange, cha- 
longe, chaloigne, calenge, calonge, claim, accusa- 
tion, contest, Pr. & O. Sp. calonja, It. calogna, from 
Lat. calumnia, false accusation, chicanery. ] 

1. An invitation to a contest of any kind. ‘A 
challenge to controversy.” Goldsmith. 

2. The act of a sentry in questioning or demand- 
ing the countersign from those who appear at his 

ost. 
z 3. A calling upon one to engage in single combat; 
an invitation or summons, verbal or written, to de- 
cide a controversy by a duel. 

4. A claim or demand made of a right or sup- 
posed right. 

There must be no challenge of superiority. Collier. 

5. (Hunting.) The opening and crying of hounds 
at first finding the scent of their game. 

6. (Law.) An exception to jurors; the claim ofa 
party that certain jurors shall not sit in trial upon 
him or his cause. Blackstone. 

7. (Elections.) An exception to a person as not 
legally qualified to vote. [U.S.] 

Challenge to the array, an exception to the whole 
panel. — Challenge to the favor, the alleging a special 
cause, the sufficiency of which is to be left to those whose 
duty and office it is to decide upon it.— Challenge to the 
polls, an exception taken to any one or more of the indi- 
vidual jurors returned. — Peremptory challenge, a privi- 
lege sometimes allowed to prisoners in certain criminal 
cases of high grade, of challenging a certain number of ju- 
rors (fixed by statute in different States) without assign- 
ing any cause. — Principal challenge, that which the law 
allows to be sufficient if found to be true. 

Blackstone. Burrill. 

Challenge, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CHALLENGED; p.pr. 

& vb. Nm. CHALLENGING.] [O. Fr. chalenger, cha- 

lengier, chalonger, chalongier, calenger, callenger, 

calengier, to claim, accuse, dispute; Pr. & O. Sp. 

calonjar, It. calognare, Lat. calumniari, to attack 
with false accusations. See supra.] 

1. To call to a contest of any kind; to call to an- 
swer; to defy. ‘‘I challenge any man to make any 
pretense to power by right of fatherhood.” Locke. 

2. To call, invite, or summon to answer for an 
offense by personal combat. 

By this I challenge him to single fight. Shak. 


3. To claim as duc; to demand as a right. ‘‘Chal- 
lenge better terms.” Addison. 

4. (Law.) To make exception or objection to, as 
to jurors summoned to act in a trial. 

5. (Hlections.) To object to as not qualified to 
vote. [U.S.] 

6. To censure; to blame. [QObs.] 

He complained of the emperors whom he had served, and 
challenged them for that he had no greater revenues... from 
them. Holland. 

Chal/lenge-a-ble, a. Capable of being challenged, 
or called to an account. Sadler. 
Chal/len-ger, n. 1. One who challenges; one who 

invites to combat; one who defies. 
He would unhorse the lustiest challenger. Shak. 


2. One who claims superiority; one who claims 
any thing as his right. Hooker. 

3. (Law.) One who objects to a juror, or a jury, 
at the trial of his cause. 

Challis (shal/l¥),n. (Cf. Fr. chaly, a stuff made of 
goat’s hair.] An elegant, twilled, fine woolen fab- 
ric, used for ladies’ dresses. [Written also chailly.] 

€ha-l¥b/e-an (ka-lib’e-an), a. [Lat. chalybeius, Fr. 
chalybe, from Lat. chalybs, Gr. xa, steel.] Per- 
taining to steel well tempered. [Obs.] Milton. 

€ha-lyb/e-ate, a. [N. Lat. chalybeatus, from cha- 
lybeius. See supra.| Impregnated with some salt 
of iron; having a taste like that of iron; as, cha- 
lybeate springs. 

€ha-ly¥b/’e-ate, n. Any water, liquor, or medicine, 
into which iron enters. 

€hiaim (kim), 2. The sovereign prince of Tartary ;— 
usually written khan. 

Cha-made! (sha-mad’), n. [Fr. chamade, Pg. cha- 
made, It. chiamata, a calling, from Pg. chamar, It. 
chiamare, Lat. clamare, to call; hence, properly 
and originally, a call for surrendering.] (Mil.) The 
beat of a drum, or sound of a trumpet, inviting an 
enemy to a parley. 

They beat the chamade, and sent us carte blanche. Addison. 

Cham/ber,n. [Fr. chambre, O. Fr. cambre, Pr. & 
O. Sp. cambra, N. Sp. & Pg. camara, It. camera, 
from Lat. camara, camera, vault, arched roof, Gr. 
kapapa, any thing with a vaulted roof or arched 
covering; Ger. kammer. Cf. CAMBER. ] 

1. A retired room, especially an upper room, 
used for lodging, privacy, or study, ‘A bachelor 
life in chambers.” Thackeray. 








CHAMELEON 


2. A compartment or hollow, closed space; as, 

» the chamber of a furnace; the chamber of the eye. 

3. A place where an assembly meets, and the as- 
sembly itself, applied particularly to legislative and 
judicial bodies; as, chamber of accounts, chamber 
of peers, &c. 

4. (pl.) (Law.) A private place where a judge sits 
to hear and determine cases, and do such business 
of the court as may be done out of the court. 

5. (Mil.) (a.) That part of the bore of a piece of 
ordnance, especially a mortar, where the powder 
lies. (b.) A cavity in a mine, usually of a cubical 
form, to contain the powder. (c.) A short piece 
of ordnance or cannon, which stood on its breech, 
without any carriage, formerly used chiefly for re- 
joicings and theatrical cannonades. 

Chamber of commerce, a board to protect the interests 
of commerce, chosen from among the merchants and 
traders of a city. — Zo sit at chambers, to hear cases, ox 
do business in chambers, as a judge. 

Cham/ber, v.i. [imp. & p. p, CHAMBERED; 7p. pr. 
& vb. Nn. CHAMBERING. | 

1. To reside in or occupy as a chamber. 

2. To be wanton; to indulge in lewd or immodest 
behavior. [Obs.] 

Cham /ber,v.t. To shut up, as in a chamber. Shak. 

Cham/ber-coun/¢il, n. A private or secret coun- 
cil. Shak. 

Cham/ber-eoun/sel, A counselor who 

Cham/ber-coun/seLor, gives his opinion in 
private, or at his chambers, but does not advocate 
causes in court. 

Chambered, a. (Conch.) Divided into compart- 
ments by walls or partitions ; as, a chambered 
shell. Buckland. 

Cham/ber-er, n. 1. One who attends in a cham- 
ber; achambermaid. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

2. One who intrigues, or indulges in wanton- 


nN. 


ness. [ Obs. Shak. 
Cham/ber-fél/l6w, n. One who sleeps in the 
same chamber. Shak. 


Cham/ber-hang/ing, n. 
for a chamber. 
Cham/ber-in 


Tapestry or hangings 

, n. Wanton, lewd, immodest be- 
havior. [Obs. Rom, xiii, 13, 

Cham/ber-lain (-lin, 42),n. [O. Fr. chamberlain, 
chambrelain, chambrelenc, chamberlin, chambellain, 
N. Fr. chambellan, Pr. camarlenc, chamarlenc, Sp. 
camarlengo, Pg. camerlengo, It. camarlingo, N. HH. 
Ger. kdmmerling, M. H. Ger. kemerlinc, O. H. Ger. 
chamerling, chamarlinc, L. Lat. cambellanus, cam- 
berlanus, trom Ger. kammer, Fr. chambre, Lat. 
camera, and the Ger. termination ling. See CHAM- 
BER.] [Formerly written chamberlin.] 

1. An attendant who has the charge of the cham- 
bers, as in a large house or hotel. Vares. 

2. An officer having the direction and manage- 
ment of the private chambers of a nobleman or 
monarch ; hence, in Europe, one of the high oflicers 
of a court. 

3. A treasurer or receiver of public money, as the 
chamberlain of London, of North Wales, &c. 

The lord chamberlain of England, the sixth officer of 
the crown. 
coronation; he has charge of providing all requisites for 
the palace, and for the House of Lords during the session 
of parliament, and other matters varying somewhat in 
different reigns. 
the black rod and other officers. 

Cham/ber-lain-ship, n. The oflice of a chamber- 


lain. 

Chim/ber-lye, 7. Urine. Shak. 

Cham/ber-maid, 2. A woman who has the care 
of chambers, making the beds, and cleaning the 
rooms, or who dresses a lady, and waits upon her 
in her apartment, 

Chim/ber-p6t, ». A vessel used in bed-rooms. 

Chim/ber-prae’tice, n. (Law.) The practice of 
counselors at law, who give their opinions in pri- 
vate, but do not appear in court. 

€him/brel, 7. The joint or bending at the mid- 
dle of a horse’s hind leg; the gambrel. 

Chamé/le-on,n. [Lat. chame@leon, Gr. xapathéwr, 
literally, ground-lion, from yapai, on the ground, 
and déwr, eo) (Zool.) A lizard-like reptile of the 
genus Chamelo. 
The skin is with- 
out scales, but is 
covered with fine 
granulations; the 
tail is prehensile, 
and the body is \ 
much compress- 
ed, giving ita high 
back. Its color 
changes more or 
less with the col- 
or of the objects 
about it, or with 
its temper when .. 
disturbed. In a Chameleon. ' 
cool, dark place it is nearly white, or grayish; 
on admitting the light, it changes to brown, bottle- 
green, or blood-red, of various shades, and more 
or less mottled in arrangement. 

Chameleon mineral, a compound formed by fusing to- 

gether at a red heat peroxide of manganese and an equal 
weight of niter or carbonate of potash: the colored fluid 
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CHAMELEONIZE 


obtained by dissolving it in water is at first green, and 
then changes successively to blue, purple, and red, and 
finally throws down a brown precipitate, and becomes 
colorless. Dana. 


Cha-mé/le-on-ize, v. ¢. To change into various 
colors. 

Cham/fer,v.t. [imp.& p.p. CHAM- ~ 
FERED; p. pr. & vb. n. CHAMFER- 
INnG.] [See infra.] 

1. (Carp.) To cut a furrow in, as 
in a column; to groove; to chan- 
nel; to flute. 

2. To cut or grind in a sloping = 
manner, as the edge of any thing = : S 
originally right-angled; to bevel. | Chamfered Block. 
Cham/fer, )n. [O. Eng. chanfer, 2 
Cham /fret, O. Fr. chamfrein, chanfrain. See 
CHAMEFRON. | ‘ 

1. (Carp.) A smail gutter, or furrow, cut in 
wood, or other hard material; a groove. 

2. A slope or bevel produced by cutting off the 
edge of any thing originally right-angled. 

Cham /frain, n. [O. Fr. chanfrain, N. Fr. chan- 
Cham/fron, frein; from Celt. camm, crooked, 
bent, and Lat. frons, forehead, front, or frenum, 
bridle, bit. Cf. CHAMFER.] (Anc. Armor.) The 
frontlet of a barded or armed horse, usually having 
a spike between the eyes. [Written also champ- 
Frain. | Nares. Fosbroke. 
€ham/let, n. See CAMLET. 

Cham /ois (shim'my, or sha-moi/) (Synop., §180), n. 
[Fr. chamois, It. camoscio, camozza, Sp. camuza, 
gamuza, from O. Ger, gamz, Cf. Sp. gamo, a buck 
of the fallow-deer. | 

1. (Zo6l:) A 
species of ante- 
lope (Rupicapra 
Tragus), living 
on the loftiest 
mountain ridges 
of Europe, as 
the Alps, Pyre- 
nees, &c. It pos- 
sesses remarka- 
ble agility in as- 
eending and de- 
scending  diffi- 
cult passes, and 
is a favorite ob- 
ject of chase. 








2. A kind of earn ee 
soft leather; so called because first prepared from 
the skin of this animal. Baird, 


€ham/o-mile,. (Bot.) A plant of the genus An- 
themis. See CAMOMILE. 
Champ, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CHAMPED (chimpt); 
p. pr. & vb. n. CHAMPING.] [O. Fr. champayer, 
champeyer, champoyer, to graze in fields, from Fr. 
champ, field, from Lat. cwmpus. See CAMP.] 
1. To bite with repeated action of the teeth. 
“Foamed, and champed the golden bit.” Dryden. 
2. To bite into small pieces; to crush; as, to 


champ up the pieces of a tobacco-pipe. Steele. 
Champ, v.i. To bite frequently. ‘They began 
irefully to champ upon the bit.” Hooker. 


Champ, )n. [Fr. champ, Ital. campo, from Lat. 

Champe, campus, field.] (Arch.) The field or 

ground on which carving is raised. Oxf. Glos. 

Cham-pagne’ (sham-pan’) (Synop., §130), n. A 

kind of brisk, sparkling wine, from Champagne, in 

France. 

Cham-paign’ (sham-pan’), ». [O.Fr.champaigne, 

campaigne. See CAMPAIGN.] A flat, open coun- 

try. ‘ [A] fair champaign, with less rivers inter- 
vained.” Milton. ‘‘ Through Alpine vale or cham- 
paign wide.” Wordsworth. 

Cham-paign/’ (sham-pan’) (Synop., § 130), a. Char- 

acterized by flatness or openness, as a country; 

level. “A wide, champaign country, filled with 
herds and flocks.” Addison. 

Cham-pain’,n. [Properly a field, in armory. See 

supra.) (Her.) A mark of dishonor in the coat of 

arms of one who has killed a prisoner of war after 
he has asked for quarter. Itis also called point- 
champain. 

Champ/er, n. One who champs, or bites. 

Cham/per-tor (Synop., § 130), n. [O. Fr. champar- 

tewr, a divider of fields or field-rent. See infra.] 

(Law.) One who purchases a suit, or the right of 

suing, and carries it on at his own expense, in order 

to obtain a share of the gain. 

Cham/per-ty, n. [O. Fr. champart, field-rent, Lat. 
campi pars, from champ, Lat. campus, field, and 
part, Lat. pars, share.] (Law.) An agreement by 
a stranger, having otherwise no interest, with the 
plaintiff or defendant in a suit, to supply money, 
services, information, or evidence, by which to aid 
in maintaining and carrying on a suit in consid- 
eration that he shall receive a part of the matter in 
suit, as commission or otherwise, if the party with 
whom the agreement is made prevails; the pur- 
chasing a suit, or right of suing; maintenance, with 
the addition of an agreement to divide the thing in 
suit. Tomlins, Wharton. Chitty. 

Cham-pign/on (sham-pin/yun), ». [Fr. champi- 
gnon, from champ, field; It. campignuolo.| (Bot.) A 
species of the edible mushroom (Psalliota campes- 
tris), often cultivated for the table. Loudon. 
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Chiaim/pi-on, 7. [Fr. champion, Pr. campion, Sp. 
campeon, It. campione, L. Lat. campio, from Lat. 
campus, field; originally a man of the field or place 
of combat, of the field of action or battle. ] 

1. One who engages in any contest; especially 
one who contends in behalf of another in single 
combat. ‘Champions of law and liberty.” 

_ Fisher Ames. 
A stouter champion never handled sword. Shak. 

2. One who has the acknowledged superiority as 
a prize-fighter, waterman, &c.; one ready to fight 
all who offer against him. Clarke. 

Chim /pi-on, v.t. ‘[imp. & p. p. CHAMPIONED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. CHAMPIONING. | 

1. To challenge to a combat. [0Obs.] Shak. 

2. To furnish with a champion; to attend as 
champion. 

Championed or unchampioned, thou diest by the stake or 
fagot. W. Scott. 

Cham /pi-on-ess, n. A female champion. Fairfaz. 

Cham /pi-on-ship, 7. State of being a champion. 

Change, n. [Fr. chance, O. Fr. cheance, from cheoir, 
Lat. cadere, to fall, with reference to the falling of 
the dice; L. Lat. cadentia, It. cadenza, Pr. cazensa. ] 

1. The absence of any defined or recognized 
cause; fortuity; casualty. 

It is strictly and philosophically true in nature and reason, 
that there is no such thing as chance or accident; it being ev- 
ident that these words do not signify any thing really existing, 
any thing that is truly an agent or the cause of any event; but 
they signify merely men’s ignorance of the real and immediate 
cause. A. Clark, 

2. An event which happens without any assigned 
cause. 

I spake of most disastrous chances. Shak. 

3. The possibility of an occurrence; opportunity. 

Your ladyship might have a chance to escape this ee 

wift. 

Theory, or doctrine, of chances, that branch of mathe- 
matics by which the probability of the occurrence of a 
particular event, as the fall of a die in a given position, is 
determined, 

Change, v.i. [imp.& p.p. CHANCED (chanst); p. 
pr. & vb. n. CHANCING.] To happen, come, or ar- 
rive, without design or expectation. 

If a bird’s nest chance to be before thee. Deut. xxii, 
Change, a. Happening by chance; casual. 
Change, adv. By chance; perchance. 
Chang¢e/a-ble, a. Fortuitous; casual. [Obs.] 

The riches be chanceable unto us, but not unto God. Latimer. 


Chance/a-bly, adv. By chance; casually. 

Chan¢e/’-e6m/er (-ktim/er), 2. One who comes un- 
expectedly. Addison. 

Chan¢e/ful, a. Hazardous. [0bs.] Spenser. 

poet ra n. [O. Fr. chancel, chanceau, from Lat. 
cancelli, lattices, cross-bars, inclosing the place, 
diminutive of cancer, lattice; It. cancello, lattice, 
bar, Sp. cancel, cancilla, a wooden screen at the 
doors of churches, a wicker gate. See CANCEL, v. t.] 
That part of a church, between the altar, or com- 
munion table, and the balustrade, or railing, that 
incloses it, or that part where the altar is placed; 
formerly inclosed with lattices, or cross-bars, but 
now with rails. 

Chan/¢el-lor,n. [O. Eng. chanceler, chaunceler, 
Fr. chancelier, Pr. chancellier, cancelier, O. Sp. 
canceller, chanceller, chanceler, canciller, cancel- 
lero, N. Sp. cancelario, Pg. chanceller, cancellario, 
It. cancelliere, Ger. kanzler, Late Lat. cancellarius, 
chancellor, a director of chancery, from Lat. can- 
celli, lattices, cross-bars, which surrounded the 
seat of judgment.] A judicial officer of high rank; 
the president, or chief judge, of a court of chan- 
cery. 

(=~ The chancellor was originally a chief notary or 
scribe under the Roman emperors, but afterward en- 
dowed with judicial power, and haying superintendence 
over the other officers of the empire. From the Roman 
empire this office passed to the church, and hence every 
bishop has his chancellor, the principal judge of his con- 
sistory. In later times, in most countries of Europe, the 
chancellor was a high officer of state, having the super- 
vision of all charters, and like public instruments of the 
crown, which were authenticated in the most solemn 
manner, and keeper of the great seal of the kingdom. In 
France, a secretary is in some cases called a chancellor. 
In Scotland, the appellation is given to the foreman of a 
jury, or assize. In the United States, the title is given to 
certain judges of courts of chancery or equity, established 
by the statutes of separate states. Blackstone. Wharton. 

Chancellor of a bishop, or of a diocese, a law officer 
appointed to hold the bishop’s court in his diocese, and to 
assist him in matters of ecclesiastical law. — Chancellor 
of a cathedral, one of the four chief dignitaries of the 
cathedrals of the old foundation, and an officer whose 
duties are chiefly of an educational character, with special 
reference to the cultivation of theology. — Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, an officer before whom, or his 
deputy, the court of the duchy chamber of Lancaster is 
held. This is a special jurisdiction. — Chancellor of a unt- 
versity, the chief officer of a collegiate body. In Oxford, 
he is elected for life; in Cambridge, for aterm of years; 
and his office is honorary, the chief duties of it devolving 
on the vice-chancellor. — Chancellor of the exchequer, a 
member of the British cabinet upon whom devolves the 
charge of the public income and expenditure as the high- 
est finance minister of the government. — Chancellor of 
the order of the Garter, or other military orders, an offi- 
cer who seals the commissions and mandates of the chap- 
ter and assembly of the knights, keeps the register of 
their proceedings, and delivers their acts under the seal 
of their order.— Lord high chancellor of England, the 
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presiding judge in the court of chancery, the highest ju- 
dicial officer of the crown, and the first lay person of the 
state after the blood royal. He is created by the delivery 
of the great seals, of which he becomes keeper, into his 
custody. He is privy counselor by his office, and pro- 
locutor of the House of Lords by prescription. 

Wharton. Blackstone. 


Chan/¢el-lor-ship, n. The office of a chancellor; 
the time during which one is chancellor. 


| Change/-méd/ley, n. [See CHANCE and MEDLEY. ] 


(Law.) The killing ot another in self-defense upon 
a sudden and unpremeditated encounter. i 
(> The term has been sometimes applied to any kind 
{of homicide by misadventure, or to any accidental killing 
of a person without premeditation or evil intent, but, in 
strictness, is applicable to such killing only as happens in 
defending one’s self against assault. ouvier. 

Chan/cer-y, n. [Fr. chancellerie, Pr. cancellaria, 
O. Sp. cancelleria, chancilleria, N. Sp. cancelaria, 
canceleria, Pg. chancellaria, It. cancelleria, L. Lat. 
cancellaria, from Lat. cancellarius. See CHAN- 
CELI OR. | 

1. ‘The highest court of judicature next to the 
parliament. It exercises jurisdiction at law, but 
chiefly in equity. [ng.] 

2. A court of equity ; equity ; proceedings in 
equity. [U.S.] 

ts A court of chancery, so faras it is a court of 
equity, in the English and American sense, may be gen- 
erally, if not precisely, described as one having jurisdic- 
tion in cases of rights, recognized and protected by the 
municipal jurisprudence, where a plain, adequate, and 
complete remedy can not be had in the courts of common 
law. In some of the American States, jurisdiction at law 
and in equity centers in the same tribunal. The courts 
of the United States also have jurisdiction both at law 
and in equity, and in all such cases they exercise their 
jurisdiction, as courts of law or as courts of equity, as the 
subject of adjudication may require. In others of the 
American States, the courts that administer equity are 
distinct tribunals, having their appropriate judicial offi- 
cers, and it is to the latter that the appellation courts of 
chancery is usually applied; but, in American law, the 
terms eguity and court of equity are more frequently 
employed than the corresponding terms chancery and 
court of chancery. Burrill. 

Chan/ere (shink/er, 67), m. [Fr. chanere. See 
CANKER and CANCER.] An ulcer, especially a 
venereal sore, Dunglison. 

Chan/erotis (shink/rus), a. ([Fr. chancreux.] 
Having the qualities of a chancre; ulcerous. 

Chan/de-liér’ (shin/de-leer’), n. [Fr. id., Pr. can- 
delier, Sp. candelero, It. candelliere, from Lat. can- 
dela, candle, q. v.] 

1. A frame with branches to hold a number of 
lights for the purpose of illumination. 

2. (Fort.) A movable parapet, serving to support 
fascines to cover pioneers. [ Obs. 

Chand/ler, n. [Fr. chandelier, a candlestick and a 
tallow-chandler. In the compounds ship-chandler, 
corn-chandler, it is perhaps derived from the Ger. 
hiindler, dealer, trader, hornhéindler, a corn-mer- 
chant, assimilated to the Eng. chandler in tallow- 
chandler. ] 

1. A manufacturer of, or dealer in, candles. 

The chandler’s basket, on his shoulder borne, 
‘With tallow spots thy coat. Gay. 

2. A dealer in other commodities, which are indi- 
cated by a word prefixed; as, a ship-chandler, a 
corn-chandler, &c. 

Chand/ler-ly, adv. Like achandler. [Obs.] Milton. 

Chand/ler-y, n. The commodities sold by a chan- 


dler. 
Chan-doo/’, n. An aqueous extract of opium, used 
by the Chinese for smoking. Dunglison. 


Chan/dry, n. [Contracted from chandlery.] The 
place where candles are kept. [Obs.]  B. Jonson. 

Chin/frin, n. Re Fr. chanfrain. See CHAMFRON. | 
The fore part of a horse’s head. 

Change, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CHANGED; p. pr. & vb, 
. CHANGING.] [Fr. changer, Pr. camjar, cambiar, 
It. cambiare, cangiare, from Lat. cambire, to ex- 
change, barter, L. Lat. cambiare. Cf. CAMBIAL.] 

1. To alter or make different; to cause to pass 
from one state to another; as, to change the color or 
shape of a thing; to change the countenance. 

2. To substitute another thing or other things for, 
whether of the same or a different kind; to ex- 
change; as, to change the clothes; to change places 
with another. 

3. To give another kind of money for; to alter 
the form or kind of, as of money, by receiving the 
value in a different kind, 

He pulled out a thirty-pound note and bid me pi it. 

Goldsmith. 

4. To become acid or tainted ; to turn from a 
natural state of sweetness and purity; as, the milk 
has been changed by the weather. 

To change a horse, or to change hand, to turn or bear 
the horse's head from one hand to the other, from the left 
to the right, or from the right to the left. 

Syn.—'o alter ; vary ; innovate ; diversify ; shift ; 
veer; turn. 

Change, v.i. 1. To be altered; to undergo varia- 
tion; as, men sometimes change for the better, often 
for the worse. 

2. To pass from one phase to another; as, the 
moon changes. 

Change, n. 1. Any variation or alteration; a pass- 
ing from one state or form to another; as, a change 
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- of countenance; a change of habits or principles. 

“Apprehensions of a change of dynasty.” Hallam. 

2. A succession or substitution of one thing in 

the place of another; vicissitude ; novelty ; variety ; 
as, a change of seasons. 

Our fathers did for change to France repair. 


Let the great world spin forever down the ey 
of change. 


Dryden. 


grooves 
‘ennyson. 


3. A passing from one phase to another; as, a 
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lange of the moon. 
4. Alteration in the order of a series ; permutation, 
Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing. Holder. 
5. That which makes a variety, or may be substi- 
tuted for another. ‘ Thirty changes of raiment.” 
Judg. xiv. 12. 

6. Small pieces of money, which may be given 
for larger pieces or for bank-notes; and hence, the 
balance of money paid beyond the price of goods 
purchased. 

7. A place where merchants and others meet to 
transact business; a building appropriated for mer- 
eantile transactions. [Collog. for exchange.] 

Syn.—Variety ; variation ; alteration; mutation ; 
transition; vicissitude ; innovation; novelty; transmuta- 
tion; revolution: reverse. 

Change/a-bil/i-ty, n. Changeableness. Fleming. 

Change/’a-ble, a. 1. Capable of change ; subject 
to alteration ; fickle; inconstant ; mutable; varia- 
ble; as, a person of a changeable humor. 

_ 2. Appearing different, as in color, under differ- 
ence of circumstances, as of light; as, changeable 
silk. 

Syn. 
stable ; unsteady; unsettled ; versatile ; wavering ; er- 
ratic; giddy; volatile. 

Change/a-ble-mess, n. The quality of being 
changeable; fickleness; inconstancy; mutability. 

In a changeable manner. 


Change/a-bly, adv. 
Change/ful,a. Full of change; inconstant; muta- 
ble; fickle; uncertain. Pope. 
His course had been changeful. Notley. 


Change/fyl-ly, adv. Ina changeful manner. 

Change/ful-mess, 7. Quality of being changeful. 

Change’less, a. Not admitting alteration ; con- 
stant; as, a changeless purpose. 

Change/ling, ». [From change and the dim. ter- 
mination ling. It is said that this word originated 
in a superstitious opinion that fairies steal beautiful 
and intelligent children, and put others that are 
ugly and stupid in their places. Johnson.] 

1. A child left or taken in the place of another, 
as by fairies. 

Such, men do changelings call, so changed by fairies’ theft. 

Spenser. 

2. One lacking in intellect; a simpleton; an id- 
iot; anatural. [Obs.] 

Changelings and fools of heaven, and thence shut out, 

Wildly we roam in discontent about. Dryden. 

3. One apt to change; a waverer. “‘ Fickle change- 
lings.” Shak. 

Change/ling, a. 1. Taken or left in place of an- 
other; changed. ‘ A little changeling boy.” Shak. 

2. Given to change; inconstant. fobs] “ Stu- 
diously changeling.” Boyle. 

Changfer, n. 1. One who changes or alters the 
form of any thing. 

2. One who is employed in changing and dis- 
counting money ; a money-changer. 

3. One given to change or novelty. 

Change’-wheel, n. (Mech.) One of a set of 
wheels of different sizes and number of teeth, that 
may be changed or substituted for other wheels in 
machinery, to produce a different but definite rate 
of angular velocity in an axis, as in cutting screws, 
gear, &c. Ogilvie. 

Chang/ing-pié¢e,n. One who is fickle or change- 
able.. [Obs. and rare. ] Shak. 

Chan/nel, n. [A different spelling, or a modifica- 
tion, of canal, q. v.] 

1. The bed of a stream of water; especially the 
deeper part of ariver or bay, where the main cur- 
rent flows. 

2. (Geog.) A strait or narrow sea between two 
portions of land; as, the British Channel. 

3. That through which any thing passes; means 
of passing, conveying, or transmitting; as, the news 
Was conveyed to us by different channels. 

At best, he is but a channel to convey to the National As- 
sembly such matter as may import that body to know. Burke. 

4. (Arch.) A gutter or furrow in, as in a column. 

5. (pl.) (Naut.) Broad pieces of plank bolted edge- 
wise to the outside of a vessel, and used for spread- 
ing the lower rigging. Dana, 

Chin/nel,v.t. [imp.& p. p. CHANNELED, or CHAN- 
NELLED; p. pr. & vb. n. CHANNELING, or CHAN- 
NELLING.] ‘lo form a channel in; to cut channels 
in; to groove; as, to channel a field or a column. 

Chan/nel-léaved, a. (Bot.) Having leaves so fold- 
ed together as to resemble a channel. Loudon. 

Ghan!'son (shin/son), n. [Fr. & Pr. chanson, chanso, 
canson, canso, Sp. cancion, It. canzone, from Lat. 
cantio, song, lit. a singing, from canere, to sing.] 
A song. Shak. 

Chant, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CHANTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CHANTING.] [Fr. chanter, Pr. chantar, cantar, Sp. 
& Pg. cantar, It. cantare, Lat. cantare, v. intens. 
of canere, to sing. ] 





»— Mutable ; variable ; fickle ; inconstant ; un-. 
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1. To utter with a melodious voice; to sing; to 
warble. 

The cheerful birds, of sundry kinds, do chant sweet music. 

Spenser. 

2. To celebrate in song. 

The poets chant it in the theaters. Bramhall. 

3. (Mus.) To sing after the manner of a chant. 

Chant, v.i, 1. To make melody with the voice; to 
sing. 
a They chant to the sound of the viol. Amos vi. 5. 

2. (Mus.) 'To sing after the manner of a chant. 

Chant, n. [Fr. chant, Pr. chant, cant, can, Sp., Pe., 
& It. canto, from Lat. cantws, singing, song, from 
canere, to sing. | 

1. Song; melody. 

2. (Mus.) Words recited to musical tones with- 
out musical measure; the most ancient and simple 
form of choral music. 

Chan/tant, n. [Fr., p. pr. of chanter, to sing.] 
(Mus.) Instrumental musie composed in a smooth, 


melodious, and singing style. Moore. 
Chant/er, n. 1. One who chants; a singer or song- 
ster. Pope. 
2. The chief singer of the chantry. Gregory. 


3. The pipe which sounds the tenor or treble ina 
bagpipe. 

Chant/i-eleer, n. [From chant, Fr. chanter, to sing, 
and Eng. clear, Fr. clair.] A cock, so called from 
the clearness or loudness of his voice in crowing, 

Chant/or,n. A chanter. See CHANTER. 

Chant/ress, n. be Fr. chanteresse. See CHANT, 
v. t.] A female chanter or singer. Milton. 

Chant/ry, n. [O. Fr. chanterie, chantreric, from 
chanter, to sing.| An endowed chapel where one 
or more priests daily sing or say mass for the souls 
of the donors, or such as they appoint. 

Cha-dl/o-gy, n. [From Gr. yas and éyos, dis- 
course.] A treatise on chaos, or chaotic matter. [7.] 

€ha/os (ka/os), n. ([Lat. chaos, Gr. xaos, from xai- 
vey, root xa, to yawn, to gape, to open widely. ] 

1. An empty, infinite space; a yawning chasm. 

Between us and you there is fixed a great chaos. 
uke xvi. 26, Rhemish Trans. 
2. The rude, confused state, or unorganized con- 
dition, of matter before the creation of the universe. 
3. A confused or disordered mass or state of 
things ; confusion ; disorder. ‘‘The anarchy of 
thought and chaos of the mind.” Dryden. 
tha-St/ie (44), a Resembling chaos; confused. 

Chap, or Chap, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CHAPPED (chipt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CHAPPING.] [L. Ger. & D. kappen, 
Dan. kappe, Sw. kappa, to cut, cut off, L. Lat. cop- 
pare.| To cleave or open longitudinally, through 
the effect of heat, cold, dryness, &c,; to split; to 
crack, 

[Heat] chaps the russet plain. Blackmore. 

Chap, or Chap, v. i. To crack or open in long slits; 
as, the earth chaps; the hands chap. 

Chap, or Chap,n. [From chap, vy. t. &i. See supra.) 


1. A longitudinal cleft, gap, or chink, as in the | 


surface of the earth, or inthe hands or feet. Burnet. 

2. A division; a breach, as ina party. [Obs.] 
There were many clefts and chapsin our council. Fuller. 
Chap (choép) (Synop., $130), ». [From chap, to open 
longitudinally.] The upper or lower part of the 
mouth; the jaw;—used with reference to beasts, 

and vulgarly to men; generally in the plural. 

His chaps were all besmeared with crimson blood. Cowley. 


Chip, n. [An abbreviation of chapman, but used 
in a more general sense. ] 

1. Aman or boy; ayouth. [Colloq.] 

2. Abuyer. [Obs.] ‘If you want to sell, here 
is your chap.” Steele. 

Chap, v. i. [A-S. ceapan, ceapian, to buy. See 
CHEAPEN.] ‘To cheapen. [Obs.] 

Chap'ar-val’,n. [Sp., from chaparra, chaparro, 
an evergreen oak, of Iberian origin; an abbrevia- 
tion of Basque achaparra, from acha, atza, for aitza, 
rock, stone, and abarra, an evergreen oak. ] 

1. A thicket of low evergreen oaks. 

2. Thick bramble-bushes entangled with thorny 
shrubs in clumps. 

Chip/-book (27), n. [Sce CHap, v. 7.] 
book carried about for sale by hawkers. 
any small book; a toy-book. 

[Fr. chape, a churchman’s cope, cover, 
chape. See CAPE and CAP.] 

1. The catch of any thing, as the hook of a scab- 
bard, or the catch of a buckle, by which it is held 
to the back strap. Shak. 

2. A plate or case of metal at the end of a scab- 
bard. Phillips. 

Chapeau (ship/o), ».; pl. CHAP!- 
EAUX (ship/d6z). [Fr. & O. Fr. 
chapel, Pr. capel, It. cappello, hat, 
orig. a garland worn instead of a 
hat. See Cap.] 

1. A hat. 

2. (Her.) A cap or other head- 
covering. 

Chap!eau Bras (ship/o bri). A 
military hat which can be flattened 
and put under the arm. 

Chap/el, n. fo Fr. chapele, capele, 
N. Fr. chapelle, Pr. & Pg. capella, Sp. capilia, It. 
cappella, Li. Lat. capella, originally a short cloak, 
hood, or cowl; a sacred vessel, chapel. It is said 


A small 
Hence, 
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that the kings of France, in war, carried St. Martin’s 
hat into the field, which was kept in a tent as a pre- 
cious relic, whence the place took the name capella, 
a little hat, and the priest who had the custody of 
the tent was called capellanus, now chaplain. ‘Sce 
CAP and CAPE. ] 

_1. A lesser or inferior place of worship, some- 
times a part of, or subordinate to, another church. 

In Catholic churches, and also in cathedrals and abbey 
churches, chapels are usually annexed in the recesses on the 
sides of the aisles, Gwilt. 

2. A place of worship not connected with a 
church; as, the domestic chapel of a nobleman in 
his residence, 

3. A place of worship used by dissenters from 
the established church in England; a meeting-house. 

4. A choir of singers, or an orchestra, attached 
to the court of a prince or nobleman. 

5. (Print.) (a.) A printer’s work-house; a print- 
ing-oftice, said to be so called because when print- 
ing was first introduced into England, it was carried 
on in a chapel near Westminster Abbey. (b.) An 
association of workmen in a printing-oflice. 

To hold a chapel (Print.), to meet together, as the men 
employed in a printing-oftice, for the purpose of consid- 
ering or framing rules and regulations for the good order 
of the establishment. 

Chap/el, v.t. 1. To deposit in achapel. [Obs.] 

Beau. § Fl. 

2. (Naut.) To turn round, as a ship, in a light 
breeze of wind, when taken aback, so as to put it on 
the same tack without bracing the head yards. Totten. 

Chape/less, a. Without a chape. ‘ An old rusty 
sword, and chapeless.”? Shak. 

Chap/el-la-my (44), 7. [Fr. chapellenie, Pr. capela- 
nia, Sp., Pg., & L. Lat. capellania, It. cappellania. 
See CHAPLAIN.] <A chapel and jurisdiction within 
the precincts of a church, and subordinate to it. 

Ayliffe. 

Chap/el-let, n. [Fr. chapelet.] (Far.) A pair of 
stirrup leathers, with stirrups, joined at the top, 
and made fast to the framework of the saddle, after 
they have been adjusted to the convenience of the 
rider. [Written also chaplet.] 

Chap/el-ry,n. [O. Fr. capelerie.] The bounds or 
jurisdiction of a chapel. 

Chap/er-6m (ship/er-dn) (Synop., § 180), ». [Fr. 
chaperon, Sp. capiron, It. capperone. See CHAPE, 
CAPE, and Car 

1. A hood or cap. ‘‘ His head and face covered 
with a chaperon, out of which there were but two 
holes to look through.” Howell. 

2. A device placed on the foreheads of horses 
which drew the hearse in pompous funerals. 

3. An ornamental or official hood or cap, worn by 
knights of the Garter, when in full dress. Camden. 

4. One who attends a lady in public places as a 
guide and protector. 

Chap/er-On (ship/er-dn), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. CHAP- 
ERONED; p. pr. & vb. n. CHAPERONING.] ‘To attend 
in public places as a guide and protector. 

Fortunately Lady Bell Finley, whom I had promised to 
chaperon, sent to excuse herself. Mrs. H. More. 

Chap/-fallen (chép/fawln), a Having the lower 
chap depressed; dejected; dispirited; silenced. 

Chap/i-ter, n. [O. Fr. chapitel, N. Fr. chapiteau, 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. capitel, It. capitello, Late Lat. capi- 
tellum, capitulum, dim. of caput, head, Cf. CAPi- 
TAL and CHAPTER. ] 

1. (Arch.) The upper part or capital of a column 
or pillar, [Obs.] See CAPITAL. 

2. (Law.) A summary in writing of such matters 
as are to be inquired of or presented before justices 
in eyre, or justices of assize, or of the peace, in their 
sessions, called more commonly articles, and deliv- 
ered orally or in writing by the justice to the in- 
quest. Jacobs. 

Chap/lain (-lin, 42),n. [Fr. chapelain, O. Fr. & Pr. 
capelan, Sp. capellan, It. capellano, L. Lat. capella- 
nus, from capella. See CHAPEL. ] 

1. An ecclesiastic who has a chapel, or who per- 
forms service in a chapel. 

2. A clergyman who is officially attached to a ship 
of war, to an ariny, to some public institution, or to 
a family, for the purpose of performing divine 
service. 

Chap/lain-¢y, n. The office or station of a chaplain. 

Chap/lain-ship,». 1. The office or business of a 
chaplain. ‘The Bethesda of some knight’s chap- 
lainship.” Milton. 

2. The possession or revenue of a chapel. Johnson. 

Chap/less, a. Without any flesh about the mouth. 
‘* Reeky shanks and yellow, chapless skulls.” Shak. 

Chap/let, n. [Fr. chapelet, dim. of O. Fr. chapel, 
garland. See CHAPEAU and CHAPEL. ] 

1. A garland or wreath to be worn on the head. 

2. A string of beads used by the Roman Catho- 
lics in counting their prayers. ‘Her chaplet of 
beads and her missal.” Longfellow. 

- 3. (Arch.) A little molding, carved into round 
beads, pearls, olives, or the like. 

4. (Man.) A chapelet. See CHAPELET. 

5. A tuft of feathers on a peacock’s head, Johnson. 

6. A small chapel or shrine. Hammond, 

Chap/man, n.; pl. CHAP/MEN. [A-S. ceapman, 
from ceapan, ceapian, to buy; D. koopman, Sw. 
képman, Dan, kidbmand, Ger. kaufmann. See 
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CHAPPY 


CHAP, v.é.] One who buys or sells; a purchaser; 
a buyer; a seller; a merchant. 

The word of life is a quick commodity, and ought not, as a 
drug, to be obtruded on those chapmen who are unwilling to 
buy it. Fuller. 

(2 This word formerly meant both buyer and seller, 
but in later use is commonly restricted to the former sense. 

Chap/py,a. Full of chaps; cleft; gaping; open. 

Chaps, n. pl. The mouth or jaws. See CHAp. 

Chap/ter, n. [O. Eng. chapiter, chapitre, Fr. cha- 
pitre, O. Fr. capitle, Pr. capitol It. capitolo, Sp. & 
Pg. capitulo, Lat. capitulum, dim. of caput, head, 
the chief person or thing, the principal division of a 
writing, chapter. ] 

1. A division of a book or treatise; as, Genesis 
contains fifty chapters. 

2. (Zccl.) A community or corporation composed 
of the prebends and other clergymen belonging to a 
cathedral or collegiate church, and presided over by 
the dean. 

3. An organized branch of some society or frater- 
nity, as of the freemasons, &c. 

4. The meeting of certain organized societies. 

5. A place where delinquents receive discipline 


and correction. Ayliffe. 
6. A decretal epistle. Ayliffe. 
Chap/ter, v.¢. To correct or reprove; to censure. 
[ Obs.] Dryden. 


Chip/ter-house, 2. A house or room where a 
chapter meets. 

Chap/trel, n. [From chapiter.] (Arch.) 
The capital of a pier or pilaster which 
receives an arch;— also called an ¢tm- 
post. Gwilt. 

Chir, n. [From Ir. & Gael. cear, red, 
blood-colored, from cear, ceara, blood, 
because it has ared belly, for which rea- 
son it is called in Welsh torgoch, torgo- 
chiad, red-bellied.] (Zchth.) A species of 
salmon inhabiting deep lakes in moun- 
tainous regions in Europe. In the Uni- 
ted States, the Salmo fontinalis, or brook trout, has 
sometimes been called char. 

Char, )n. [A-S. cerr, cyrr, turn, bending, time, 

Chare, occasion, business, from cerran, cirran, 
cyrran, to turn, O. Sax. kerian, O. H. Ger. che- 
ran, keran, M. H. Ger. keren, WN. H. Ger. kehren. 
Cf. Ir. car, turn, twist, bending.] Work done by 
the day; asingle job, or task. See Cuore. [Zng.] 
When thou hast done this chare, I give thee leave to play. Shak. 

Char, )v.t. [See supra.] To perform; to do. 

Chare, Nares. 

That char is chared, as the good wife said when she had 
hanged her husband. Old Proverb. 

Char, )v.i. To work by the day, without being a 

Chare, regularly hired servant; to do small jobs. 

Chiir,v.t. [imp. & p.p. CHARRED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CHARRING.; [Cf. Lr. caor, brand, flame, spark of 
fire, Armor. gor, smothered heat, gdri, gwiri, to 
warm, Ir. gov, heat, goraim, I heat, warm. |] 

1. To burn or reduce to coal or carbon; tg reduce 
to charcoal by expelling all volatile matter; to 
burn slightly or partially; as, to char wood. 

2. To work or hew, as stone. Oxf. Gloss. 

€har/aet, n. <A distinctive mark or inscription. 
[Obs.] See CHARACTER, ‘‘In all his dressings, 
characts, titles, forms.” Shak. 

€hir/ae-ter,n. [Lat. character, Gr. xapaxrijp, from 
xapdoce:y, to make sharp, to cut into furrows, to 
engrave; Fr. caractére, Sp. caracter, It. carattere, 
Pr. caracta.] 

1. A distinctive mark; a letter, figure, or sign. 

It were much to be wished that there were throughout the 
world but one sort of character for each letter to express it to 
the eye. Holder. 

2. The manner of writing or printing; the pe- 
culiar form of letters used by a particular person 
or people; as, an inscription in the Runic character. 

You know the character to be your brother’s. Shak. 

3. The sum of qualities which distinguish one 
person or thing from another. ‘‘A city of bad char- 
acter.” “A man of dull intellect, and thoroughly 
subservient character.” Motley. 

4. Good qualities, or the reputation of possessing 
them; as, aman of character. 

5. The quality which attaches to a person as the 
holder of a certain office; quality; capacity; as, in 
his character as magistrate. 

6. The estimate which is put upon a person or 
thing; reputation; as, his character for honesty is 
unquestionable. 

7. Decided qualities; as, a great deal of char- 
acter. 

8. The possessor of a certain character; a person; 
— usually with an attributive word or phrase; as, 
the characters in a story, play, &c.; a distinguished 
character. 

9. Account; description. 

This subterraneous passage is much mended since Seneca 
gave so bad a character of it. Addison. 

Chiar/ae-ter, v.é. 1. To engraye; to inscribe. 

These trees shall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts Pll character. Shak. 

2. To distinguish by particular marks or traits; 
to describe; to characterize. Mitford, 

Chir/ac-ter-igsm,n. [Fr. caractérisme, Gr. yapak- 
rnptopos, a characterizing. See supra.] The dis- 
tinction of character. [Obs.] Bp. Halt. 
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Chiar/ae-ter-is/tie, a [Fr.caractéristique, Gr. 

Char’/ae-ter-is'tie-al, KapaktnptoriKds.] Serv- 
ing to constitute the character; serving to mark the 
peculiar distinctive qualities of a person or thing; 
peculiar; appropriate. ‘ Characteristic clearness 
of temper.” Macaulay. 

Chavr/ae-ter-is/tie,n. 1. That which constitutes a 
character; that which characterizes; that which 
distinguishes a person or thing from another. ‘‘ The 
characteristics of a true critic.” Johnson. 

2. (Math.) The index or ex ponent of a logarithm, 
€hivr/ae-ter-is/tie-al,a, The same as CHARAC- 
TERISTIC. [Obs.] 

Char/ae-ter-is/tie-al-ly, adv. In a manner that 
distinguishes character. ~ 

Char’ae-ter-is/tie-al-mess, n, 
ities of being characteristic. 

Chaiyr/ae-ter-i-za/tion, n. Act of characterizing. 

Chir/ae-ter-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CHARACTER- 
IZED; p. pr. & vb. n. CHARACTERIZING.] [Fr. ca- 
canes L. Lat. characterizare, Gr. xapaxrnpi- 

ely. 
: 1. To mark with a peculiar stamp or figure. 
European, Asiatic, Chinese, African, and Grecian faces are 
characterized. Arbuthnot. 
2. To engrave or imprint. [Obs.] Hale, 
3. To give a character or an account of the per- 
sonal qualities of a man; to describe by peculiar 
qualities. 
Under the name of Tamerlane he intended to characterize 
King William. ohnson. 
4. To distinguish, mark, or express the character 
of; to compose the peculiar qualities of. ‘* The soft- 
ness and effeminacy which characterize the men of 
rank in most countries.” W. Irving. 
Syn.—To describe ; distinguish ; mark ; designate ; 
entitle. 

Char/ae-ter-léss, a. 

character. 
Shakespeare saw that it was, in fact, the perfection of wo- 
man to be characterless. Coleridge. 
€har/ac-tér/y, n. 1. Manner or means of express 
ing by marks or characters. [Obs.] 
Fairies use flowers for their charactery. Shak. 
2. That which is charactered or expressed. [Obs.] 
I will construe to thee 
All the charactery of my sad brows. Shak. 

Cha-rade! (sha-rad’),n. [Fr. charade. Cf. Pr. cha- 
rada, cart-load, L. Lat. carada, carrada, carrata, 
cart-load, from carrus. See CAR.] An enigma based 
upon a word, the parts of which, taken separately, 
are significant, their meaning, and that of the whole 
word, being discovered by description or represen- 
tation. 

Chiir’bon.(shiir/bon), n. (Far.) A small, black spot 
or mark remaining in the cavity of the corner tooth 
of a horse after the large spot or mark has become 
obliterated. 

Chiiv’edal, n. [See CHAR, v. t., to burn or to re- 
duce to coal.] Coal made by charring wood under 
turf, or in other circumstances to exclude air; wood- 
coal. 

Charcoal blacks, the black pigments, consisting of burnt 
ivory, bone, cork, peach-stones, and other substances. 


Chiird, n. [Fr. carde, It. carda, cardo, Lat. carduus, 
the wild and the esculent thistle. ] 

1. A variety of the white beet, which produces 
large, succulent leaves, having a very solid rib run- 
ning along the middle. Gardner. 

2. The whitened or blanched leaves of the arti- 
choke and some other vegetables. 

Chare, n. A narrow street. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Chir/fron,n. See CHAMFRON. 

Chiirge,n. [Fr. charge, Pr. & Sp. carga, It. carica, 
Pg. carga, carrega, Fr. & Pr. cart, Pg. cargo, It. 
carico. 

1. ile load or burden which is laid upon a per- 
son or thing. [Obs.] ‘‘Asses of great charge.” Shak. 

2. The person or thing committed or intrusted to 
the care, custody, or management of another; a 
trust; as, to abandon a charge. Dryden. 

3. The exercise of custody or care over any per- 
son or thing; office; management; commission. 

’Tis a great charge to come under one body’s hand. Shak. 

4. An earnest or impressive command, direction, 
exhortation, or injunction; as, the charge of a judge 
to ajury. 

5. Imposition of rent, tax, &c., on an estate; 
whatever constitutes a burden on property; costs; 
expense ; — usually in the plural. 

6. The account of that which is due from one 
party to another; that which is debited in a busi- 
ness transaction. 

7. The laying of a thing to the account of an- 
other; imputation; accusation. 

The charge of confounding together very different classes 
of phenomena. ewell. 

8. That quantity, as of ammunition, electricity, 
&c., which any apparatus, as a gun, battery, fur- 
nace, machine, &c., is intended to receive and fitted 
to hold, or what is actually in as a load. 

9. The act of bearing down upon; onsct; attack; 
and hence the signal for attack; as, to sound the 
charge. 

Never, in any other war afore, gave the Romans a hotter 
charge upon the enemies. Ffolland, 


The state or qual- 


Destitute of any peculiar 











CHARITABLE 


10. The position of a weapon fitted for attack; 
as, to bring a weapon to the charge. 

11. (#ar.) A sort of plaster or ointment. White. 

12. (Her.) A bearing or emblem on afield. Burke. 

13. A weight of lead of uncertain quantity, but 
supposed to be 86 pigs, each pig containing 6 stone 
lacking 2 pounds, a stone being 12 pounds. [ Written 
also charre.] 

Charge and discharge (Equity Practice), the mode or 
form of accounting before a master in chancery. 

Syn.—Care ; custody ; trust ; management; cost ; 
price ; expense ; assault; attack ; onset; injunction ; 
command; order; mandate. 

Chiirge,v.t. [imp. & p.p. CHARGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CHARGING.] [Fr. charger, Pr. & Sp. cargar, It. 
caricare, carcare, Pg. curregar, from L. Lat. car- 
ricare, from Lat. carrus, wagon. Cf, CARGO and 
CARICATURE. ] 

1. To lay on or impose, as a load or burden, 

2. To lay on or impose, as a task, duty, or trust; 
— followed by with. 

He never seemed to charge his memory or to trouble his 
thoughts with a sense of any of the services that had been 
done. Lp. Burnet. 

3. To command, request, or exhort in an earnest 
or authoritative manner; to give instructions to; to 
address, as a judge a jury, in summing up. 

4. Toimpose, as a tax; as, to charge rent on land. 

5. To place to the account of, as a debt; to make 
responsible for; to debit in account; as, to charge 
one for goods delivered. 

6. To impute or accuse of, haying as the direct 
object the person or thing; as, to charge a crime 
upon or against a man, or to charge a man with 
crime. 

7. To place within or upon any piece of appara- 
tus or machinery the quantity it is intended and fit- 
ted to contain; to load; as, to charge a gun; to 
charge an electrical machine, &c. 

8. To bear down upon; to rush upon; to fall on; 
to attack. ‘“‘Charged our main battle’s front.” Shak, 
“Charging an army.” Tennyson. 

Syn.—To accuse; impeach; arraign. See ACcUSE. 

Chirge, v.ti. To make an onset; as, to charge with 
fixed bayonets. 3 

Like your heroes of antiquity, he charges in iron. Glanville. 

Could death charge through such a shining shield? Young. 

Chirge/’a-ble, a. 1. Capable of being charged, laid, 
imposed, or imputed; as, a duty chargeable on iron; 
a fault chargeable on aman. 

2. Subject to be charged or accused; as, revenues 
chargeable with a claim; a man chargeable with 
murder. 

3. Serving to create expense; costly; burdensome, 
That we might not be chargeable to any of you. 2 Thess. iii. 8. - 

Chiirge/a-ble-mess, n. The quality of being ex- 
pensive; cost. Whitlock, 

Charge/a-bly, adv. At great cost; expensively. 

Chargé @ Affaires (shir-zha/ daf-far’), n. [From 
chargé, p. p. of charger, to load, to charge, and 
affaire, affair, q. v.] A diplomatic representative, 
or minister of an inferior grade, at a foreign court, 
to whose care are confided the affairs of his nation; 
a minister of the fourth grade. Kent. Wheaton. 


Chiirge/ful, a. Creating expense; costly. [Obs.] 
“The chargeful fashion.” Shak, 

Chiirge’-house, 7. 1. A school-house, [Obs.] 
2. A free school. [Obs.] Shak. 


Chiirge/’less, a. Not expensive; free from ex- 
pense. 
Chiir/ger, n. 1. One who, or that which, charges. 
2. A large dish. [Obs.] 


Give me here John Baptist’s head in a charger. Matt. xiv. 8, 
3. A horse used in battle. 
And furious every charger neighed. Campbell. 
4. (Scots Law.) One in whose fayor a decree sus- 
pended is pronounced. Bouvier. 
Chiir-ge’ship (shir-zha/ship), n. The office of a 
chargé @affaires. 
Char/i-ly, adv. [See CHARy.] Ina careful, wary, 
or frugal manner. 
What paper do you take up so charily? Shak. 
Char/i-mess, n. The quality of being chary, or 
cautious; care; nicety. Shak. 
Chiar/i-ot, n. [Fr. chariot, from char, car, q. v.] 
1. (Antig.) A war car or vehicle. 


First moved the chariots, after whom the foot. Cowper. 


2. A four-wheeled pleasure or state carriage, 
Shak. 


having one seat. 
Chir/i-ot, v. ¢. To convey in a chariot, 
Chiv/i-ot-ee’, n. A four- 
wheeled pleasure car- 
riage with two seats. 
Chir/i-ot-eer’, n. The 
person who drives or 
conducts a chariot. 
Addison. 
Chiv/i-ot-mian, n. The 
driver of a chariot. 
Cha/rism (ka/rizm), 7. 
[Gr. xapiopa, gift.) aa 
(Eecl.) An extraordina- Chariotee. 
ry gift or talent bestowed upon the early Christians, 
as of tongues, healing, &c. J. E, Ryland, 
Char/i-ta-ble, a. [Fr. See CHARITY.] 
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CHARITABLENESS 


_ 1, Full of love and good will; benevolent; kind. 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, ... 

will speak to thee. Shak, 

2. Liberal in benefactions to the poor, and in re- 

_ lieving them in distress; generous; beneficent. 

Be you but charitable, and I am grateful. Leigh Hunt. 

_ 3. Pertaining to charity; springing from, or in- 

_ tended for, charity; as, a charitable institution or 

ea “A charitable boon.” W. Irving. 

_ 4. Dictated by kindness; favorable. r 

By a charitable construction it may be a sermon. Bp. Andrews. 

eee Sind; benevolent; liberal; favorable; indul- 
gent. : 


et a 


- Chir’i-ta-ble-mess, ». The quality of being char- 


_itable; the exercise of charity. 
Chiv/i-ta-bly, adv. Ina charitable manner; kind- 
y; liberally. 

arity (88), ». [Fr. charitdé, Pr. caritat, Sp. cari- 
, Pg. caritate, It. carita, caritade, from Lat. 
caritas, dearness, high regard, love, from carus, 
dear, costly, loved. ] 

1. That Bepocition of heart which inclines men to 
think favorably of their fellow-men, and to do them 
good; love; benevolence; good-will. 

Now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the great- 
est of these is charity. 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 

2. Liberality to the poor, or to benevolent insti- 
tutions; generosity. 

A man must have great impudence to profess himself a 
Christian, and yet to think himself not obliged to do acts of 
charity. Stillingfleet. 

3. Whatever is bestowed gratuitously on the poor 
for their relief; alms. : 

It was not in dress, nor feasting, nor promiscuous amours, 
nor promiscuous charities, that his chief expense lay. 

Macaulay. 

4. Liberality in judging of men and their actions ; 
a disposition which inclines men to put the best 
construction on words and actions of their fellow- 


men, 
The highest exercise of charity is charity toward the un- 
charitable, . Buckminster. 


5. Any act of kindness or benevolence; as, the 
charities of life. 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

Are scattered at the feet of man like flowers. Wordsworth. 

6. A charitable institution, or a gift to create and 
support such an institution. : 

Sisters of Charity (Rom. Cath. Church), communities 
of nuns of yarious orders engaged in works of mercy ;— 
a popular designation. 

Syn.—Love; benevolence; good will; affection; ten- 
derness; liberality; indulgence; alms-giving. 

Char/i-tty-sehool, n. A school maintained by 
a contributions for educating poor chil- 
dren. ° 

Cha-rvi/varvi! (shi-re/va-ree’), n. [Fr.; O. Fr. 
caribari, chalivari, calivaly, chalivali, Pr. caravil, 
L. Lat. charivarium, charavaritum, charavaria, 
charavallium, chalwaricum, chalvaritum, Ger. kra- 
wall.) A mock serenade of discordant music, ket- 
tles, tin horns, &c., designed to annoy and insult. 

C= It was at first directed against widows who mar- 
ried a second time, at an advanced age, but is now ex- 
tended to other occasions of nocturnal annoyance and 
insult. ' 

Chirk, v.¢._ [Abbreviated from charcoal, q.v. Cf. 
CHAR, v. ¢t.] To burn toa coal; to char. [Obs.] 
See CHAR. 

Chir’la-tan (shir/la-tan),. [Fr. & Sp. charlatan, 
It. ctarlatano, from Sp. & Pg. charlar, It. ciarlare, 
to chatter, prate, akin to Sp. chirlar, to prattle, to 
talk much and loud, It. zirlare, to whistle like a 
thrush.] One who prates much in his own favor, 
and makes unwarrantable pretensions; a quack; an 


empiric; a mountebank. Butler. 
Chiir/la-tan/ie-al, a. Making undue pretensions; 


quackish. ‘‘A charlatanical doctor.” Cowley. 

Chir/la-tan/ie-al-ly, adv. After the manner of a 
charlatan. 
Thiix/la-tan-ism, 7”. Quackery; charlatanry. 
har/la-tan-ry (shiir/la-tan-ry),n. [Fr. charlata- 

~ nerie, Sp. charlataneria, It. ciarlataneria. See 
CHARLATAN.| Undue pretensions to skill; quack- 
ery; wheedling; empiricism, 

Charles’s Waim (chiirlz/ez wan). [A-S. carles- 
wen, or ceorles-wen, the churl’s or farmer’s wain, 
from ceorl, churl, countryman; Sw. karlvagn, Dan. 
karlsvogn. Cf. WAIN.] (<stron.) The cluster of 
seyen stars, commonly called the Dipper, in the 
constellation Ursa Major, or the Great Bear. 

{2 The name is also sometimes applied to the con- 
stellation Ursa Minor. 

Chiix/lock, n. [A-S. cerlice; the latter part may 
be for the A-S. leac, lee, and the same as in hem- 
lock.) (Bot.) A plant of the mustard family (Sina- 
pis arvensis), which springs up as a weed in wheat- 
fields. Loudon. 

Char'lotte-Hysse,n, (Fr. charlotte, a dish made 
of apple marmalade, covered with crumbs of toasted 
Beand. and Russe, Russian.] (Cookery.) A dish 
composed of custard or whipped syllabub, inclosed 
in a kind of sponge-cake, Thackeray. 

Chirm, n. [Fr. charme, charm, O.Fr., spell, magic 
sentence, from Lat. carmen, song, verse, incanta- 
tion, for casmen, Skr. ¢asman, a laudatory song, 
from ¢ans, to praise. ] 

1. A magic spell; a sentence or combination of 
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characters supposed to exert supernatural powers, 
“ My high charms work.” Shak. 

2. Any thing worn for its supposed efficacy on 
the wearer, in averting ill or securing good fortune. 

3. That which exerts an irresistible power to 
please and attract; that which fascinates. ‘The 
charm of beauty’s powerful glance.” Milton. 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. Pope. 
4.A melody ; asong. [Obs.] ‘ With charm of 
earliest birds.” Milton. 
Free liberty to chant our charms at will. Spenser. 
Chiirm, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CHARMED; p. pr. & vb. 
n. CHARMING.] [Fr. charmer; Lat. carminare, to 
make verses, L. Lat., to enchant by magic verses, 
See supra. 

1. To subdue, control, or summon by incantation 
or supernatural influence, ‘‘No witchcraft charm 
thee.” é Shak, 

2. To subdue or soothe by some secret power, or 
by that which gives pleasure; to allay. 

Music the fiercest grief can charm. Pope. 

3. To attract irresistibly; to delight exceedingly ; 
to enchant; to fascinate. 

They, on their mirth and dance intent, 


With jocund music charm his ear. Milton. 
4. To fortify with charms or supernatural influ- 
ences. ‘I bear a charmed life.” Shak. 


5. To utter, or cause to make, musical sounds. 
Obs. 
] Here we our slender pipes may charm. Spenser, 
Syn.—To fascinate; enchant; enrapture; captivate; 
bewitch; allure; subdue; delight. 
Chirm, v.i. To produce the effect of a charm; to 
act as a charm; to please greatly. 
Chiirm/er,n. 1. One who charms, or has power to 
charm; one that uses or has the power of enchant- 


ment; a magician. Deut. xviii. 11. 
2. One who delights and attracts the affections. 
Chiirm/er-ess, n. An enchantress. Chaucer. 
Chirm/ful, a. Abounding with charms. ‘ His 
charmful lyre.” Cowley. 


Chirm/ing, p. a. Pleasing in the highest degree; 
delighting. ‘ How charming is divine philoso- 
phy.” Milton. 

Syn.— Enchanting; bewitching; captivating; enrap- 
turing ; alluring ; fascinating ; delightful ; pleasurable ; 
graceful; lovely; amiable. 

Chirm/ing-ly, adv, In a charming manner; de- 
lightfully. 

Charm/ing-ness, 7”. The power to charm, 


Chiirm/less, a. Destitute of charms. Swift. 
Chir'ne-eo, n. A sort of sweet wine. Shak. 


Chirmel, a. [Fr. charnel, carnal, fleshly, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. carnal, It. carnale, Lat. carnalis, from caro, 
carnis, flesh. ] Containing the bodies of deceased 


carcasses. ‘Channel vaults.” Ailton, 
Chiir/nel, n. A charnel-house. ‘Charnels and the 


house of woe.” Warton. 

Chir’nel-house, n. A place under or near a 
church, where the bones of the dead are deposited. 

€ha/ron, 7. (Myth.) Theson of Erebus and Nox, 
whose office it was to ferry the souls of the de- 
ceased over the Styx, a river of the infernal regions. 

Char! pié (shiir/pe), n. [Properly the f. p. of O. 
Fr. charpir, carpir, Lat. carpere, to pluck; L. Lat. 
& It. carpia, O. Fr. carpie. Cf, CARPET.] Lint for 
dressing wounds, ulcers, &c. Dunglison. 

Chir qué (chir/ke),n. A term in South America 
which gave rise to the expression jerked beef; i. e., 
beef cut into long strips and dried in the wind 
and sun. 

Chiarr,n. See CHAR. 

Chirre, n. [L. Lat. charrus.] An old weight of 
lead. See CHARGE. 

Chir’ry,a. [See Cuar.] Pertaining to charcoal; 
like charcoal, or partaking of its qualities. 

Chiirt, n. [Lat. charta, Gr. xaprns, a leaf of paper; 
Fr. charte, charter. Cf. CARD.] 

1. A sheet of paper, pasteboard, or the like, on 
which information is exhibited, especially when ar- 
ranged methodically, or in tabular form; as, an his- 
torical chart. 

2. A hydrographic or marine map; a map on 
which is projected a portion of water and the land 
which it surrounds, or by which it is surrounded, 
intended especially for the use of seamen. 

Globular chart, a chart constructed on a globular pro- 
jection. See Progection.—WMercator’s chart, a chart 
constructed on the principle of Mercator’s projection, 
See Provection. — Plane chart, a representation of some 
part of the superficies of the globe, in which its spherical 
form is disregarded, the meridians being drawn parallel to 
each other, the parallels of latitude at equal distances, and 
of course the degrees of latitude and longitude every where 
equal to each other. —Selenographical chart, a map repre- 
senting the surface of the moon. — Topographical chart, a 
draught of a particular place, or small part of the earth. 

Chiirt, v.t. To lay down ina chart; to map; as, to 
chart a coast. 
€har'ta (kir'ta), n. (Lat. charta, leaf of paper, Gr. 
- xaprns-] (Law.) (a.) The material on which instru- 
ments, books, and the like, are written; paper. (0.) 
A charter or deed; a writing by which a grant is 
made. Burrill. 
€hayr-ta/ceous (-ta/shus),@. [Lat. chartaceus. See 
supra.| Resembling paper or parchment; of paper- 
like texture; papery. ak. 
Chérte (shiirt), n. [See CHART.] The constitution 
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or fundamental law of the French monarchy, as es- 
tablished on the restoration of Louis XVIII., in 
1814. Brande. 


Chix’ter,n. [O. Eng. cartre, O. Fr. cartre, char- 


tre, N. Fr. chartre, f., from Lat. chartarius, per- 
taining to paper, from charta. See CHART. ] 

1. (0. Eng. Law.) A written evidence in due form 
of things done between man and man; a deed, or 
conveyance, 

2. An instrument in writing, from the king or 
other sovereign power, or from the legislature, exe- 
cuted with form and solemnity, bestowing rights 
and privileges; an act of incorporation. 

The king, with a facility somewhat suspicious, signed and 
sealed the charter which was required of him. This famous 
deed, commonly called the “ Great Charter,” either granted or 
secured very important liberties and privileges to every order 
of men in the kingdom. Hume. 

3. A special privilege or immunity, 

My mother, 
Who has a charter to extol her blood, 
When she does praise me, grieves me. Shak, 

4. (Naut.) The letting or hiring a vessel by spe- 
cial contract; as, a ship is offered for sale or charter. 


Chir’ter, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CHARTERED; p, pr. & 


vb. nN. CHARTERING. | 
1. To establish by charter. 
Speculations respecting the sufficiency of chartered rights. 
Palfrey. 
2. To hire or let by charter, as a ship. See CHar- 
TER-PARTY. 


Chiir/tered, a, Enjoying a privilege, liberty, or 


license. ‘ A chartered libertine.” Shak. 


Chir’ter-er, n, (Com.) One who hires a ship for a 


voyage. Simmonds, 


Chiavr’/ter-ist, 2, An advocate of chartism; a chart- 


ist. 


Chiir/ter-land, . (Zaw.) Land held by charter, 


or in socage. Coke. 


Chir’ter-piir/ty, n. [Fr. chartre partic, or charte 


partie, a divided charter, from the practice of cut- 
ting the instrument in two, and giving one part to 
each of the contractors. See supra.] (Com.) An 
agreement in writing respecting the hire of the 
whole or a part of a vessel, made between the owner 
or master and the freighter on a determined voyage, 
and under certain specified conditions. Abbott. 


Chirt/ism, n. [From Fr. charte, charter. Cf. 


CHARTE and CHART.] The principle of a political 
party in England who desire universal suffrage, the 
vote by ballot, annual parliaments, equal electoral 
districts, and other radical reforms, as set forth ina 
document called the People’s Charter. P. Cyc. 


Chiirt/ist, n. One who advocates the doctrines of 


the People’s Charter; a supporter or partisan of 
chartism. [Zng.] 


Chirt/less, a Without a chart; not delineated. on 


paper; as, the chartless main. Barlow. 


€har-tog/ra-phy,n. See CARTOGRAPHY. 
Char-tdm/e-ter, n. [Lat. charta, Gr. xaprns, and 


pérpov, measure,] An instrument for measuring 
charts or maps. Ogilvie. 
Chartreuse (shir-trooz’),n. [Fr.] A celebrated 
monastery of the Carthusians, in France. 
GRE eIR Cee (shir-troo’), n. [Fr.] A Carthusian 
monk, 


Chirt/ti-la-ry,n. See CARTULARY. 
Char/-wom-an (chfr/-), n. A woman hired for 


odd work or for single days. 


Char’y, a. [A-8. cearig, careful, from cear, ceariu, 


care. See CARE.] Not inclined to be free or lib- 
eral; close; cautious ;— used with of. 
His rising reputation made him more chary of his fame. Jeffrey. 


Chias/a-ble, a, Capable of being chased; fit for the 


chase. Gower. 


Chase, v. t. bere & p. p. CHASED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


CHASING.] [Fr. chasser, O. Fr. chacier, Pr. cassar, 
Sp. & Pg. cazar, It. cacciare, from Lat. captiare, for 
captare, to strive to seize, to make chase for, v. in- 
tens. of capere, to take. Cf. CATCH.] 
1. To pursue for the purpose of taking, as an ene- 
my, or game; to hunt. 
We are those who chased you from the field. Shak. 
2. To urge onward; to compel to depart; to 
drive; to persecute;— often with away or off. 
“Chased by their brother’s endless malice from 
prince to prince and from place to piace.” Anolles. 


Chase, v.t. [A contraction of enchase, q.v.] To 


set in ornamental work, as that of a jeweler; to en- 
grave, as plate, with decorative figures. 


Chase, n. [Fr. chasse, O. Fr. chace, Pr. cassa, Sp.& 


Pg. caza, It. caccia, See supra.) 

1. Vehement pursuit for the purpose of capturing 
or obtaining; hunting, as of an enemy, or game, or 
some object greatly desired. ‘‘ You see this chase 
is hotly followed.” Shak. ‘‘Mad chase of fame.” 
Dryden. ‘Beasts of chase.” Dryden. 

2. That which is pursued or hunted; the vessel 
pursued by another. Totten. 

Seck thee out some other chase. Shak. 

3. An open hunting-ground to which game re- 
sorts, and which is private property, thus differing 
from a forest, which is not private property, and 
from a park, which is inclosed. 

4. [Fr. chasse, from Lat. capsa, box, case, q. v.] 
(Print.) An iron frame used by printers to confine 
types, when set in columns or pages, 

5. A wide groove. 
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6. ( Tennis.) The spot where a ball falls, and be- 
yond which the adversary must strike his ball in 
order to gain a point. 

Chase of a gun, the forward part from the trunnions to 
the swell of the mouth. — Chase-ring, a band at the front 
end of the chase. [See Zdlust. of Cannon.] 

Chase/-gtin, n. (Naut.) A gun placed at the bow 
or stern of a vessel, used in chasing an enemy, or in 
defending a ship when chased. Totten. 

Chase/-port, ». (Naut.) A gun-port of a ship at 
the bow or stern, used in chasing or being chased. 

Chas/er, n. 1. One who chases; a pursuer; a 
driver; a hunter. 

2. (Naut.) A gun at the head and stern of a yes- 
sel, for firing when in chase. Brande. 

3. Anenchaser. See ENCHASE. 

4. (Mech.) A hand tool of steel, with notches cor- 
responding to the threads of a screw, used for cut- 
ting or finishing screw-threads, cither external or 
internal, on work revolving in a lathe. 

Chas/i-ble,n. See CHASUBLE, 

€hism (kizm),n. [Lat. chasma, Gr. xacpa, from 
xaivery, to gape, to open wide. | 

1. A deep opening made by disrupture, as a 
breach in the earth or a rock; a cleft; a fissure. 
“Phat deep romantic chasm which slanted down the 
green hill.” Coleridge. 

2. A void space; a gap or break. 

Memory ... fills up the chasms of thought. Addison. 
€hasmed (kizmd), a. Having gaps ora chasm. [Z.] 
€hasm/y, a. Abounding with chasms. 

They cross the chasmy torrent’s foam-lit bed. Wordsworth. 

Chiis/se-las (shis/e-las), n. [Fxr. chasselas.] A sort 
of grape. 

Chis/sefir (shis/sir), ». ([Fr., a huntsman, from 
chasser, to hunt. See CHASE, v. ¢.] 

1. (Mil.) One of a body of cavalry, light and ac- 
tive, trained for rapid movements. 

2. An attendant upon persons of rank or wealth, 
wearing a plume and sword in the military style. 
““The great chasseur who had announced her ar- 
rival.” W. Irving. 

Chas/sis, n. [Fr.] (Jil.) A traversing frame, or 
movable railway, along which the carriage of a 
heavy gun in barbette, or casemate, moves backward 
and forward in action. [See Jdlust. of Gwn-car- 
riage. | 

Chaste, a. [Fr. chaste, O. Fr. caste, Pr. cast, It., 
Sp., & Pg. casto, from Lat. castus, pure, chaste. ] 

1. Pure from unlawful sexual intercourse; vir- 
tuous. ‘As chaste as Diana.” Shak. 

Whose bed is undefiled and chaste pronounced. Afilton. 

2. Pure from obscenity, from barbarous words or 
phrases, or quaint, affected, extravagant expres- 
sions; as, chaste language, or style. 

Chaste/ly, adv. Ina chaste manner; with purity. 

Chias/ten (cha/sn), v.t. [imp. & p. p. CHASTENED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CHASTENING.] [O. H. Ger. castigon, 
chestigon, M. H. Ger. kastigen, kestigen, N. H. Ger. 
kasteien, D. kastijden, Armor. castiein, O. Fr. chas- 
tier, N. Fr. chatier, from Lat. castigare, to punish, 
chastise, from castus, pure, and agere, to lead, 
drive. See CHASTISE.]} 

1. To correct by punishment; to inflict pain upon 
for the purpose of reclaiming; to chastise; as, to 
chasten a son with a rod, 

I will chasten him with the rod of men. 

2. To purify from errors or faults. 

They [classics] chasten and enlarge the mind, and excite to 
noble actions. Layard. 

Syn.—To chastise ; punish; correct; afflict.—To 
CUASTEN, PUNISH, CHASTISE. Punish and chasten differ 
in the object aimed at. The former is designed to uphold 
law by the infliction of penalty; the latter is intended, by 
kind correction, to prevent the repetition of faults and to 
reclaim the offender, Chasten, in its earlier meaning as 
found in the Scriptures, had the same sense as chastise. 
At present, however, it more commonly denotes to punish 
publicly with stripes, and with a view to disgrace. 

I follow thee, safe guide, the path 
Thou lead’st me, and to the hand of Heaven submit, 


2 Sam. vii. 14. 


Tlowever chastening. Milton. 
The name of Cassius honors this corruption, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide its head. Shak. 


Chas/temed (chi/snd), a. Pure; modest; purified. 
“‘ Of such a finished, chastened purity.” Tennyson. 

Chias/ten-er (cha/sn-er),”. One who chastens, or 
punishes for the purpose of correction. 

Chastemess, n. The state or quality of being 
chaste, or pure from defilement. 

Chaste/-tree, n. Same as AGNUS CASTUS, q. Vv. 

Chas-tis/a-ble, a. Deserving of chastisement; pun- 
ishable. Sherwood, 

Chas-tise’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CHASTISED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. CHASTISING.] [From Lat. castigare, Armor. 
castiza, O. Eng. chastie, chaste, O. Fr. chastier, 
chastoyer, Pr. castiar, chastiar, Sp. & Pg. castigar, 
It. castigare. See CHASTEN.] 

1. To inflict pain upon, by means of stripes, or in 
any other manner, for the purpose of punishment 
or reformation. 

Tow fine my master is! I am afraid 
He will chastise me. Shak. 

2. To reduce to order or obedience; to correct or 

purify; to free from faults or excesses, 
The gay, social scene, 
By decency chastised. Thomson. 

Syn.—To chasten; punish; correct; afflict. See 
CHASTEN. 
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Chias/tigse-ment (chis/tizment), n. [From chas- 
tise; O. Fr. chastiment, chastoiement, N. Fr. chati- 
ment, Pr. chastiament, castiamen, Sp. castimento, 
It. castigamento.] Pain inflicted for punishment 
and correction. 

Shall Iso much dishonor my fair stars, 
On equal terms to give him chastisement ? Shak. 
I have borne chastisement ; I will not offend any more. 
Job xxxiv. 31. 

Chas-tis/er, . One who chastises; a punisher; 
a corrector. ‘‘ The chastiser of the rich.” Burke. 

Chas/ti-ty, n. [Fr. chasteté, Pr. castetat, castitat, 
Sp. castidad, Pg. castidade, It. castita, Lat. castitas, 
from castus. See CHASTE. | 

1. Purity or freedom from all unlawful sexual in- 
tercourse. 
So dear to heaven is saintly chastity, 


That when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liveried angels lackey her. Milton. 


She . .. hath preserved her spotless chastity. Carew. 

2. Freedom from obscene, corrupt, or extravagant 
thought or expression; as, chastity of style or lan- 
guage. 

Chas/ti-ble, n. [Fr. chasuble, Sp. casulla, O. Fr. 
casule, L. Lat. casula, a hooded garment, covering 
the person like a little house; also L. Lat. casubula, 
cassibula, casubla, equivalent to casula; It. casu- 
pola, casipola, cottage, from It. & Lat. casa, house. } 
(£ccl.) An outward vestment worn by the priest in 
saying mass, having a large embroidered or gilt 
cross on the back, and a pillar in front, designed to 
be emblematical of Christ’s sufferings. [Written 
also chasible and chesible.] . 

Chat, v.i. [imp. & p. p. CHATTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CHATTING, (6. Ing. chatten. Cf. South Ger. 
kétten, D. kouten, to talk, A-S. cwedan, Goth. 
gvithan, to speak; and Fr. caqueter, to cackle, 
prate. See CHATTER.] To talk in a light and fa- 
miliar manner; to talk without form or ceremony. 
‘To chat a while on their adventures.” Dryden. 

Chat, v.t. To talk of. [Obs.] Shak. 

Chat, n». Light, familiar talk; idle talk; prate. 

Snuff or the fan supplies each pause of chat. 

Chat, n. <A twig, or little stick. See Cnir. 

Cha-teaw’ (sha-t0’), n.; pl. CHA-TEAUX! 
toz’/). [Fr.,a castle. See CASTLE.] 

1. A castle. [France.] Burke. 

2. A residence in the country; a country-seat. 

Chateaux en Espagne, castles in Spain, Spain being 
the region of romance; castles in the air. 

Chit/elaim ) (shit/e-lan),n. [Fr.] An ornament 

Chat/e-laine of gold worn by a lady at her waist, 
with chains for a watch, keys, &c. Simmonds. 

Chiat/e-1ét (shit/e-ltt), mn. [Fr. chatelet, O. Fr. chas- 
telet, dim. of ch@teau, chastel. See RAsrEEt A 
little castle. Chambers. 

Chat/el-lamy (Synop., § 130), ». [Fr. chdtellenie. 
See CASTELLANY.] The lordship or jurisdiction of 
a castellan, or governor of a castle. 

Cha-toy/ant, a. [Fr. chatoyant, p. pr. of chatoyer, 
from chat, cat.] (Min.) Having a changeable, un- 
dulating luster, or color, like that of a cat’s eye in 
the dark. Dana. 

Cha-toy’/ant, n. (Min.) A hard stone, as the spe- 
cies of chalcedony called cat’s eye, which, when cut 
and polished, presents on its surface, and in the in- 
terior, an undulating or wayy light. Dana. 

Cha-toy/ment, n. [Fr. chatoiement. See supra.] 
Changeableness of color, as in a mineral; play of 
colors. Cleaveland. 

Chat Po-ta/toes. [Cf. Prov. & O. Eng. chat, 

. cat, kitten, and a catkin of trees.] Small potatoes, 
such as are given to swine. 

Chit/tel (chit/tl) (Synop., § 130), x. [O. Fr. chatal, 
chaptal, chaptel, cheptel. See CATTLE.] (Law.) 
Every kind of property except the freehold, or the 
things which are parcel of it; it is a more extensive 
term than goods or effects. 

(=> Chattels are personal or real: personal are such 
as belong immediately to the person of a man; veal are 
such as appertain not immediately to the, person, but 
to something by way of dependency, as a box with the 
title deeds of land. Bouvier. 

Chat/tel-ism, 7. The holding of chattels. 

Chiat/ter, v. i. [imp. & p. p. CHATTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N., CHATTERING.] [Cf. D. koeteren, to jabber, 
and kwetteren, to chatter, L. Ger. kéddern, kod- 
dern, to talk. Cf. CHAT, ¥v. 7.] 

1. To utter sounds which somewhat resemble 
language, but are inarticulate and indistinct. 

The jay makes answer, as the magpie chatters. Wordsworth. 

2. To talk idly, carelessly, or with undue rapid- 
ity; to jabber; to prate. 

To tame a shrew, and charm her chattering tongue. Shak. 

3. To make a noise by collision. 

With chattering teeth, and bristling hair upright. Dryden. 


Chit/ter, n. Sounds like those of a magpie or mon- 
key; idle talk. Swift. 
Chat-ter-a/tion, n. 1. The act of chattering; idle, 

careless talk. 
2. Inclination to, or habit of, talking incessantly ; 


Pope. 


(sha- 


loquacity. [ Colloq. : Johnson. 
Chat/ter-b6x, n. One who talks incessantly and 
idly. [Colloq.] 


Chat/ter-er, n. 1. A prater; an idle talker. 





2. (Ornith.) A bird of the family Ampelid@ ;— 
so called from its loud and monotonous note. The 
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only European species is the Ampelis garrula; the 
common American species, called also cedar-bird, 
is the A. Carolinensis. Baird. 
Chat/ter-ing, n. Rapid, inarticulate sounds, as of 
birds; idle talk; rapid striking of the teeth, as in 
chilliness. ; 
Chat/ty, a. Given to free conversation; talkative. 
Chat’wood, n. [From chat, a little stick, and 
wood.] Little sticks; fuel. Johnson. 
Chaud/-méd/ley (shod/mtd/l¥), n, [Fr. chaude 
méllé, from chaud, hot, and mesler, méler, to min- 
gle) (Law.) The killing of a person in an affray, in 
the heat of blood, and while under the influence of 
passion, thus distinguished from chance medley, 
killing in self-defense, or in a casual affray. Burrill. 
Chaut’/fer, n. (Cf. Fr. chauffoir, a kind of stove, 
from chauffer, to heat. See CHAFE.] (Chem.) A 
small furnace, usually a cylindrical box of sheet 
iron, with a pipe at the top, and a grate at the bot- 


tom. Fyfe. 


Chaul/dron, n. See CHAWDRON. 
Chaun, x. [See infra.] A gap. [Obs.] Cotgrave. 
Chaun, v.i. [O. Eng. chawne, A-8. geonan, Eng. 
yawn, O. H. Ger. gindn, N. H. Ger. gihnen, Gr. 
xaivewy.} Toopen; toyawn. [Obs.] Sherwood. 
Chaunt, n.& v7. See CHANT. 
Chav’en-der,. [See CHEVEN.] (Jchth.) A kind 
of fish, sometimes called chub. Walton. 
Chaw, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CHAWED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CHAWING.] [A-S. ceowan, O. H. Gar chiwwan, 
M. H. Ger. kiwwen, N. H. Ger. kauen, D. kaauwen. 
See CHEW. ] 
_ 1. To grind with the teeth; to masticate, as food 
in eating; to ruminate, or to chew, as the cud. 
The trampling steed, with gold and purple trapped, 
Chawing the foaming bit, there fiercely stood. Surrey. 
2. To ruminate in thought; to reyolve and con- 
sider. Dryden. 
{2 A word formerly in good use, but now regarded as 
very vulgar. 
Chaw, nn. [See supra.] 
1. Thejaw. [0bs.] Holland. 
2. As much as is put in the mouth at once; a 
chew; acud. [Low. i 
Chaw/dron, n. [Properly a kettle. But ef. also 
Ger. haldaunen, guts, bowels, L. Lat. calduna, in- 
testine, W. coluddyn, gut, diminutive of coludd, 
bowels.] Entrails. fobs.] Shak. 
[Written also chaudron, chauldron.] 
Chay/’-root, n. (Spe chaya.| The root of the 
Oldenlandia unbellata, native in India, and used 
for dyeing a durable red color. [Written also choy- 
root. Loudon. 
Chéap, a. [An abbreviation of good cheap, a good 
purchase or bargain, Fr. bon marché, & bon marché, 
See infra.) 
1. Bearing a low price in market; of small cost. 
Where there are a great many sellers to a few buyers, there 
the thing sold will be cheap. ocke. 
2. Being of small value; common; not respected. 
Chéap, n. [A-S. ceap, bargain, sale, price, from 
ceapan, cypan, to buy, sell. See infra.| A bar- 
gain; apurchase. [Obs.] 
The sack that thou hast drunk me would have bought me 
lights as good cheap at the dearest chandler’sin Europe. Shak. 
Chéap/en (ché/pn), v. t.  [imp. & p. p. CHEAP- 
ENED ; p. pr. & vb. nN. CHEAPENING. A-8. cea- 
pan, ceapian, to buy, sell, O. Sax. copdn, Goth. kau- 
pon, Icel. kaupa, Sw. képa, Dan. kidbe, D. koopen, 
O.H. Ger. choufon, M. H. Ger. koufen, N. H. Ger, 
kaufen. Of. CHAP, v. 7.) 
1. To attempt to buy; to ask the price of; to 
chaffer for. 
To oe in crowds the dageled females fly, 


Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. Swift. 
2. To beat down the price; to depreciate. 
My proffered love has cheapened me. Dryden. 


Chéap/’en-er, n. One who cheapens or bargains. 

Chéap/ly, adv. Atasmall price; at a low rate. 

Chéap/ness, n. Lowness in price, considering the 
usual price, or real value. . 

Chéar, n.& v. See CHEER. 

Chéat, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CHEATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CHEATING.] [See infra.] To deceive and defraud 
in any way; to impose upon; to trick. 

__A sorcerer that, by his cunning, hath cheated me of this 

island. Shak. 

To cheat winter of its dreariness. W. Irving. 

Syn.— To trick; cozen; gull; chouse; fool; outwit; 
circumvent; beguile; impose on; deceive; bamboozle. 

Chéat, ». [Probably an abbreviation of escheat, 
lands or tenements that fall to a lord or to the 
state by forfeiture, or by the death of the tenant 
without heirs, because many fraudulent measures 
were taken by the lords of manors in procuring 
escheats. These were also a great source of power 
and revenue to the early kings of England, and the 
escheators of the king, from the nature of their 
oflice, frequently committed frauds and extortions, 
so that various acts of parliament were passed to 
protect the people from them; hence escheat, and 
its abridgment cheat, were gradually brought to 
convey a bad meaning; but cf. also A-S. ceat, cir- 
cumyention, cheat. } . 

1. An act of deception; a fraud; atrick; imposi- 
tion; imposture. 
2. A person who cheats; one guilty of fraud by 
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deceitful practices, ‘Airy wonders, Which cheats 
interpret.” Johnson. 
3. (Bot.) A troublesome grass, called also chess 

or darnel. See CHEss. 
Syn.— Deception; imposture; fraud; delusion; arti- 
fice; trick; deceit; imposition; guile; finesse; stratagem. 
Chéat, n. Poe bebly from Norm. Fr. cheté, Fr. 
acheté, purchased, bought.] Wheat, or bread made 
from it. Drayton. 

Their purest cheat, 


Thrice bolted, kneaded, and subdued in paste. Chapman. 
Cheat bread, a kind of wheat bread, considered by some 
-as being of the finest quality; by others, as being of a 
second quality. 
Chéat/a-ble-ness, n. Capability of being cheat- 
ed. Hammond, 
Chéat/er, n. 1. One who cheats; one who prac- 
tices a fraud in dealings of any kind. 
- 2. (Com.) An officer of the exchequer who ex- 
acted forfeitures, called escheator. [Rare.] Shak. 
Chéat/ing-ly, adv. Ina cheating manner. 
Che-biae’eo, a. [From Chebacco, the former name 
of Essex, a town.in Massachusetts where such ves- 
sels are built. Worcester.) (Naut.) Pertaining to, 
or resembling, a kind of boat employed in the New- 
foundland fisheries ;—called also pinkstern. Bartlett. 
Chéck, ». [Fr. échec, check, in the sense of No. 7, 
infra; astop, hinderance, échecs, chess. See CHECK- 
MATE and CHESS. ] 
1. A sudden or continued restraint, physical or 
moral; a stop; a hinderance; an obstruction. “A 
remarkable check to the first progress of Christi- 


anity.” Addison. 
Useful checks upon the administration of government. 
Washington. 


2. [From the Hxchequer Chamber, where the 
king’s accounts were settled on a checkered cloth. ] 
A mark put against items, as names, &c., in going 
over a list. 

3. A token given to indentify a thing or person; 
as, a rail-way check for baggage. 

4. (Com.) An order for money, drawn on a 
Poakee or on the cashier of a bank, payable on 
sight. 

5. Any counter-register used as security, as the 
correspondent cipher of a bank-note ; a correspond- 
ing indenture, &c. 

6. A kind of checkered cloth, as plaids, &c. 

7. (Chess.) The exposure of the king to the 
attack of an adversary’s piece, rendering necessary 
a change or guarding of his position. 

8. (falconry.) The forsaking by a hawk of its 
proper game, to follow other birds. 

Chéck, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CHECKED (cht&kt); p. pr. 
& vb.n.CHECKING.] [From thenoun. See supra.] 

1. To put a sudden or continued restraint upon ; 
to hinder; to repress; to curb; to moderate. 

So many clogs to check and retard the headlong course of vi- 
olence and oppression. Burke. 

2. To rebuke, chide, or reprove. Shak. 

3. To make a mark against, as against names, 
&c., in going over a list; as, to check a list of voters. 

4. To compare with a counterpart or authority, 
in order to ascertain correctness or authenticity, 
as an account, or other paper. 

Chéck, v.i. 1. Tomake a stop; to pause ; —with at. 

The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its power, either 
is disabled for the future, or else checks at any vigorous un- 
dertaking ever after. Locke. 

2. To clash or interfere. 

If love check with business, it troubleth men’s fortunes. Bacon, 
Chéck’-book (27), nm. A book containing blank 
checks upon a bank. Bouvier. 
Chéck/er, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CHECKERED ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CHECKERING.] [From O. Fr. eschequier, 
eschakier, N. Fr. échiquier, a chess-board. See 
CHECKER, 7., 2.] 

1. To variegate with cross-lines ; to form into 
little squares, like a chess-board, by lines or stripes 
of different colors. 

2. To variegate or diversify with different qual- 
ities, scenes, or events. 

Our minds are, as it were, checkered with truth and false- 


ood. Addison. 
Chéck/er, n. 1. One who checks or restrains; a 
rebuker, 


2. [See CHECKER, v. ¢.] A chess-board. 
3. A piece in the game of draughts or checkers. 
Chéck’/er, or Chéck/er-work (-wirk), n. Work 
varied alternately as to its colors or materials ; work 
consisting of cross-lines. 


Chéck’er-bér’ry, n. (Bot.) (a.) The partridge- 
berry (Mitchella ripens). (b.) The wintergreen 
( Goltheria). 


Chéck/er-board, n, 
ers, or draughts. 
Chéck/ered, a. Variegated or diversified as with 
checkers. ‘* The checkered shade.” Milton. 
Chéck’ers, n. A common game, called also 
draughts, played on a board of sixty-four squares 
of alternate colors, usually white and black. Two 
persons play, each having twelve counters or 
peers distinguished by their color from those of 
is adversary. Success in the game consists in 
capturing all the pieces of an adversary, or in so 
hemming them in that they can not be moved. 
Chéck/‘less, a. Incapable of being checked or re- 
strained. 


A board for playing check- 
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| Chéck/mate, n. [Fr. échee et mat, Ger. schact- 
matt, from Per, shah mat, checkmate, literally the 
king is conquered or dead, from Ar, méata, he died, 
is dead; because, when the king is made prisoner, 
the game is finished. See Cuess.] 
1. The movement in the game of chess which 
stops all further moving, and ends the game. 
2. A complete check, defeat, or overthrow; cir- 
cumyvention. Spenser. 
Chéck’miate, v. t. [imp.& p. p. CHECKMATED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. CHECKMATING. | 
1. (Chess.) To put in check, as the king of an ad- 
versary, so that he can neither move it, nor inter- 
pose any piece between it and the attacking picce, 
nor capture the latter. It puts a stop to all fur- 
ther moves, and gives the game to the player who 
makes it. 
2. To arrest or defeat completely; to terminate. 
To checkmate and control my just demands. Ford. 


Chéck/-roll, n. A list of servants in a household; 
— called also chequer-roll. 


Chéck/-string, n. A cord by which the occupant 
of a carriage may stop the driver, or call his atten- | 
Marryatt. 


tion. 

Chéck’y, n. (Her.) A field or ar- 
morial bearing divided into checks 
of different colors alternately, like 
a chess-board. [Written also 
checquey. | Burke, 

Chéd/dar, a. Pertaining to, or ob- 
tained from, Cheddar, in England. 

Johnston, 

Cheddar cheese, a rvich and highly-fla- 
vored cheese made at Cheddar. 

Cheek,n. [A-S. ceac, m., or ceace, f., D. kaak, 0.11. 
Ger. kowwe, jaw, from A-S. ceowan, to chew, O. H. 
Ger. kiwwan, N. H. Ger. kauen, D. haawven. Cf. 
CHAW, v. t.] 

a The side of the face below the eyes on either 
side, 

2. (pl.) (Mech.) Those pieces of a machine which 
form corresponding sides, or which are similar and 
in pairs ; as, the cheeks of a printing-press; the 
cheeks of a turnet’s lathe; the cheeks of a vise, &c. 

3. (pl.) (Founding.) The middle part of a flask, 
when it is composed of more than two parts. 

Cheek by jowl, in familiar proximity; close. 
Cheek/=-bone, n. The bone of the cheek. 
Cheeked (cheekt),@. Brought near the cheek. [R.] 

Standing at the door of some poor sutler’s tent, 
With his pike cheeked, to guard the tun 
He must not taste. C. Cotton. 

Cheek’-tooth, n. The hinder tooth or tusk. 

Cheep, v. i. [A modification of chirp, q. v.] To 
chirp, as a small bird. 

Cheer, n. [O. Fr. chere, chiére, face, aspect, air (good 
or bad), welcome, cheer; N. Fr. chére, cheer, fare, 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. cara, It. cera, ciera, face, mien, from 
Gr. kaoa, head, face, L. Lat. cara.] 








1. The countenance and its expression. ‘Sweat 

of thy cheer.” Wycliffe. 
His words their drooping cheer 

Enlightened. Milton. 

2. A state of feeling or spirits. ‘Be of good 


cheer.” Matt. ix. 2. 


The parents of the virgins fled away with heavy cheer. 
Holland. 


3. A state of gayety, mirth, or good spirits. 
I have not that alacrity of spirits, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Shak. 
4. That which promotes good spirits or gaycty; 
provisions prepared for a feast; entertainment; as, 
a table loaded with good cheer. 


5. The outward expression of good spirits or | 


gayety, by shouting or acclamation, &c.; applause; 
encouragement ;.as, to receive a speaker with 
cheers ; to follow the hounds in hunting with cheers. 
Cheer, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CHEERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CHEERING.] [From the noun. See supra.] 
1. To cause to rejoice; to gladden; to render 
cheerful. ‘‘Cheered with wine and food.” Chapman. 
Of love, romance, devotion is his bay, 
As whilom he was wont the leagues to cheer. Byron. 
2. To infuse life, courage, animation, or hope, &c., 
into; to solace or comfort. 
The proud he tamed, the penitent he cheered. Druden. 
3. To urge on or salute by cheers; as, to cheer 
hounds in a chase; to cheer a ship. 
Syn.—To gladden ; encourage ; inspirit ; comfort ; 
console; enliven; refresh; exhilarate; animate. 
Cheer, v.i. 1. To grow cheerful; to become glad- 
some or joyous. 
At sight of thee my gloomy soul cheersup. Phillips. 
2. To be in any state or temper of mind. [Obs.] 
How cheer’st thou, Jessica? Shak. 
Cheer’er, n. One who cheers; he or that which 
gladdens. ‘‘ Thou cheerer of our days.” Wotton. 
“ Prime cheerer, light.” Thomson. 
Cheer/ful, a. 1. Having good spirits; calmly joy- 
ful; lively; animated. ‘‘To entertain a cheerful 


disposition.” Shak. 
The cheerful birds of sundry kind do chant sweet music. 
Spenser. 


2. Promoting good spirits or happiness. 


Peace and a cheerful confidence in the mercy of God. 
Macaulay. 





Nares. | 


| Cheer/ly, adv. 





CHEMICALLY 


3. Expressing good spirits or joy ; animated. 
“ General applause and cheerful shouts.” Shak, 
0 Formerly pronounced chér/ful. 
Syn.—Lively ; animated ; gay ; joyful; lightsome ; 
gleeful; blithe; airy; sprightly; jocund; jolly. 
Cheer/ful-ly, adv. In a cheerful manner; with 
alacrity or willingness; readily. 
Cheer’ful-ness, 7. Good spirits; a state of mod- 
erate joy or gayety; alacrity. 
Cheer/i-ly, adv. With cheerfulness; with spirit. 
Cheer/i-ness, n. Cheerfulness. 
Cheer/ing-ly, adv. In 4 cheerful manner, 
Cheer/ish-ness, n. State of cheerfulness. [ Obs.] 
There is no Christian duty that is not to be seasoned and 
set off with cheerishness. Milton. 
Cheer’less, a. Without joy, gladness, or comfort; 
gloomy. 
My cheerful day is turned to cheerless night. 


Cheer’less-ness, n. State of being destitute of 
cheerfulness or comfort. 

Cheer’ly, a. Gay; cheerful; not gloomy. 

In a cheerful manner; heartily; 


Spenser. 


briskly. Shak. 
Cheer/up, v. t. To make cheerful; to enliven, 
[Collog.| See Carrer. 


Cheer’y, a. 1. In good spirits; cheerful; lively. 

2. Promoting, or tending to promote, cheerful- 
ness. ‘A cheery bowl.” Gay. 

Cheese, n. [A-S. cese, or cyse, O. Sax. hese, kiesi, 
O. H. Ger. chasi, M. H. Ger. kaese, N. H. Ger. kiise, 
D.kaas, from Lat. caseus, It. cascio, cacio, Sp. queso, 
Pg. queixo, Ir. cais, Gael. caise, W. caws, Armor. 
caus, Corn, kes, Basque gazta, gaztaya, gasna. } 

1. The curd of milk, coagulated usually by ren- 
net, separated from the whey, and pressed in a vat, 
hoop, or mold. 

2. A mass of pomace or ground apples pressed 
together in the form of a cheese. 

Cheese/-eake, . A cake made of so‘t curds, su- 
gar, and butter. Prior. 

Cheese/-lép, n. A bag used to keep the rennet for 
making cheese. 

Cheese/=-mite, n. (ntom.) A minute wingless in- 
sect (Acarus siro) with eight legs, found in cheese. 
Cheese/-m6n/ser (-mting/Zer, 82), nm. One who 

deals in or sells cheese. B. Jonson. 

Cheese/-préss, n. A press, or engine for pressing 
curd in the making of cheese. Gay. 

Cheese/’-rén/net, n. (Bot.) A species of Galiwm 
(G. verum) sometimes put in milk intended for 
cheese, to give it color and flavor. Loudon. 

Cheese/-vat,n. The vat or case in which curds are 
confined for pressing. Glanville. 

Chees’y, a. Uaving the nature, qualities, taste, or 
form of cheese. 

Cheet, v. i. To chatter or chirrup. Tennyson. 

Chee’tah, n. [Hind. chitd, Sky. tshitraka.] (Zo0l.) 
The hunting leopard (Felix jubata). 

CREF, n. [Fr.] 1. A chief or head person. 

2. The head-cook of a large establishment, as a 


club, a family, &c, Thackeray. 
Chet-Wauvre! (sha-doovr’), n.; pl. CHEFS- 
D)GUVRE. [Fr.] A master-piece; a capital work 
in art, literature, &c. 
tol 
Cheeze: nm. See CHIGOE. 


Chég/Ge, 

Chetrroép/ter, n. (Gr. xeip, hand, and rrepdv, feath- 
er, wing, from réropat, trécSat, to fly.] (Zoél.) One 
of the Cheiroptera. 

€het-rop'te-ra,n. pl. (Zodl.) An order of mam- 
malia having the limbs connected by a web, capa- 
ble of being used in flying like wings. See Bar. 

€hei-rép/ter-otis, a. Belonging to the Cheirop- 
tera. 

€het'rvo-thé'ri-tm, n. (Gr. xeip, hand, and Snpior, 
beast, equivalent to Sfp.] (G@eol.) An extinct ani- 
mal whose footprints were broad like a hand. It 
is now referred to the genus Labyrinthodon. Dana. 

Che-k0/a, n. The Chinese porcelain clay. 

€hé/late (ke/-), a. Same as CHELIFEROUS, 

Che-lif/er-otis (ke-lif/er-us), a. Roa xn, hoof, 
claw, and Lat. ferre, to bear.] Having cheliform 
appendages. 

€héVi-f6rm (kél/i-form), a. (Gr. yf, claw, and 
Lat. forma, form.] Having a movable joint or fin- 
ger closing against a preceding joint or a projecting 
part of it, so that the whole may be used for grasp- 
ing, as in the hand or claw of a crab; pincer-like. 

€he-lo'ni-d, n. pl. (Zodl.) An order of reptiles, 
including the tortoise. See REPTILE. Dana. 

€he-lo/ni-an, n. [Gr. xeAdvn, tortoise.] (Zodl.) 
One of the Chelonia. ; i ; 

€he-10/ni-an, a. Pertaining to, or designating, ani- 
mals of the tortoise kind. 


€hé/ly (ké/l¥), )n. [Gr. xn\f, claw.] A pincer-like 
Ché1a (keé’1a), claw, asin crabs. [Obs.] 
Chém/ie, 


[See CHEMISTRY. ] 


1. Pertaining to chemistry. ‘‘Chemical nomen- 
clature and notation.” Graham. 
2. Resulting from the operation of the forces on 
which composition and decomposition, and related 
phenomena, depend; as, chemical changes ; chemical 
combinations. , 
€hém/ie-al-ly, adv. According to chemical prin- 
ciples; by chemical process or operation. 


€Chém/ie-al, |“ 
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€him/ie-ais,n. pl. Substances used for producing 
chemical effects. 

€hém/i-glyph/ie, a. [From chemi, in chemical, 
and yAdd¢ew, to engrave.] Engraved by means of a 
galvanic battery. 

Chemin-des-rondes (shming/da-rongd’), n. [Fr.] 
Afil.) A beam from four to twelve feet wide, at the 
oot of the exterior slope in a permanent fortifica- 

tion. Itis sometimes covered in front by a hedge, 
or a low wall, or small parapet of earth.  Straith. 

Ghe-mise’ (she-meez’). n. [O. Fr. camise, N. Fr. 
chemise, Pr., Sp., & Pg. camisa, It. camicia, camis- 
cia, L. Lat. camisa, camisia, shirt, thin dress, from 
Ayr. kamis, shirt, any under garment of linen, from 
Sky. kschawma, flaxen, linen. Cf. CAMIS.] 

1. A shift, or under-garment, worn by females. 

2. A wall that lines the face of any work of earth. 

Chém/i-sétte’ (shém/e-zitt’), 2. 
[Fr., diminutive of chemise. See 

supra.| Anunder-garment, worn 
over the chemise. 

€hém/ist (kém/ist), 2. [Fr. chi- 
miste. See infra.| A person versed 
in chemistry ; a professor of chem- 
istry. 

€hém/is-try (ktm/is-tr¥) (Synop., 
§ 180), n. [From chemist ; Fr. chi- 
mie, Sp. chimia, It. & Pg. chimica, 
Pr. alkimia, Sp. & Pg. alquimia,. 
from Ar. al-himia. See ALcHEMY.] That branch of 
science which treats of the composition of sub- 
stances, and of the changes which they undergo. 

Inorganic chemistry, that which treats of inorganic or 
mineral substances.— Organic chemistry, that which 
treats of the substances which form the structure of or- 
ganized beings and their products, whether animal or 
vegetable. — Practical, or applied chemistry, that which 
treats of the modes of manufacturing the products of 
chemistry that are useful in the arts, of their applications 
to economical purposes, and of the conditions essential 
to their best use. — Pure chemistry, that which treats of 
the elemental constitution of substances, of the laws of 
combination, and of the mutual reactions and relations 
therein involyed. It consequently explains the modes 
and proportions of composition, and the processes of de- 
composition and decay, and also the nature of the ele- 
ments and of their compounds. 

(- This word and its derivatives were formerly writ- 
ten with 7, and sometimes with 7, instead of eé, in the first 
syllable, chymistry, chymist, chymical, &¢c., or chimistry, 
chimist, chimical, &c.; and the pronunciation was con- 
formed to the orthography. At the present day, most 
speakers pronounce these words as they are now spelt, 
chem/is-try, chem'ist, chem'ic-al, &e. 

Che-nille’ (she-ntl’/), n. ([Fr., a caterpillar. | 
Tufted cord, of silk or worsted, used in ladies 
dresses. 

Chéque, n. 

Chéq/uer, n.&v. See CHECKER. 

Chéq/uey (chtk/}), n. See CHECKY. 

Chér/iff, n. [Ar. sherif, noble, holy, a prince, from 
scharafa, to be eminent.] The prince of Mecca; a 
high priest among the Mohammedans. [Written 
also sheriff. | 

Chér/ish, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CHERISHED; Pp. pr. 
& vb.n. CHERISHING.] [Fr. chérir, from cher, dear, 
the same as the Lat. carus. Cf. CAREsS.] 

1. To treat with tenderness and affection; to nur- 
ture with care; to foster. ‘That love which thou 
hast vowed to cherish.” Shak. 

We were gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth her 
ehildren. 1 Thess. ii. 7. 

2. To hold dear; to embrace with interest; to in- 
dulge; to encourage; as, to cherish religious prin- 
ciple; to cherish ill-will. ‘‘ To cherish virtue and 
humanity.”’ Burke. 

Syn.—To nourish; foster; nurse; entertain; encour- 
age; comfort; support. See NOURISH. 

Chér/ish-er, n. One who cherishes; an encour- 
ager; asupporter. ‘' The cherisher of my flesh and 
blood.” Shak. 

Chér/ish-ing-ly, adv. In an affectionate or cher- 
ishing manner. 

Chér/ish-ment, 7. Encouragement; comfort. [ Obs.] 
“ Rich bounty and dear cherishment.” Spenser. 

Chér’més, n. Sce KERMES. 

Che-root! (che-root/) (Synop., § 180), n. A kind of 
cigar, highly prized for the delicacy of its flavor, 
originally brought from Manilla, in the Philippine 
Islands. 

Chér/ry, n. [A-S. cirse, cherry, ciris-beam, cyrs- 
treow, cherry-tree, O. H. Ger. kirsd, M. H. Ger, 
kirse, N. H. Ger. kirsche, Fr. cerise, Pr. serisia, Sp. 
cereza, Pg. cereja, It. ciriegia, ciliegia, L. Lat. ce- 
rasea, from Lat. cerasus, cherry-tree, cherry, Gr. 
Kepaods, Kepacéa, Kenacia, SO named, it is said, from 
Cerasus, a city in Pontus, near the Euxine, whence 
the tree was imported into Italy.] 

1. (Bot.) (a.) The fruit of a species of Prunus 
(P. cerasus), of which there are many varieties, (b.) 
‘The tree which bears the fruit. 

2. A cordial composed of cherry-juice and spirit, 
swectened and diluted, 

Chér’ry, a, Like a red cherry in color; red, ruddy, 
blooming; as, a cherry lip; cherry cheeks. 

Chér/ry-bounece’, n. Cherry-brandy and sugar. 

Chér/ry-bran-dy, ». Brandy in which cherries 
are steeped. 

Chér/ry=-Iqu-rel, n. (Bot.) An evergreen shrub 





Chemisette. 


See CHECK. 
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(Prunus lawro-cerasus) common in nurseries, the 
leaves of which have a flavor like that of bitter al- 
monds. 

Chér/ry-pit, n. <A child’s play, in which cherry- 
stones are thrown into a hole. Shak. 

Chér/ry-pép/per, x. (Bot.) A species of Capsi- 
cum (C. cerasiforme), whose fruit is small and 
shaped like a cherry. Loudon. 

Chér/ry-riim’, n. Rum in which cherries are 
steeped. 

Chér/ry-tree, n. A tree producing cherries, espe- 
cially the common cultivated trees, and that which 
produces the black wild cherry, the wood of which 
is valued for cabinet-work, 

€Chér/so-nése, n. [Gr. xepcdvnoos ; xépoos, land, or 
uncultivated land, and vijcos, an isle.] A peninsu- 
la; a tract of land of any indefinite extent, which 
is nearly surrounded by water, but united to a 
larger tract by a neck of land, or isthmus; as, the 
Cimbric Chersonese, or Jutland; the Tawric Cher- 
sonese, or Crimea, 

Chért,n. [From Ir. ceirthe, stone, W. cellt, flint- 
stone.] (J/in.) An impure, massive, flint-like 
quartz or hornstone, of various dull shades of 
color. Dana. 

Chért/y,a. Like chert; containing chert. Pennant. 

Chér/ub (68), n.; pl. CHER/UBS; but the Hebrew 
plural CHER/U-BIM is also used. CHER/U-BIMs, 
though of frequent occurrence in the Bible, is a 
barbarism, [Heb. kerith, from ka@rab, to grasp, to 
lay hold of, probably akin to Gr, ypdy, Ger. greif, 
Eng. grifin.] 

1. (Script.) One of an order of angels, variously 
represented at different times, usually regarded as 
distinguished by their knowledge from the seraphs, 
who are supposed to be ardent in love. 

2. (Jewish Antig.) A symbolical figure frequently 
mentioned in the Scriptures, and used as part of the 
embellishments of the tabernacle and temple of the 
Jews. Exod. xxv. 19. 

3. A beautiful child ; — so called from the fact that 
modern artists have represented cherubs as beauti- 
ful children, 

Che-rw/bie, 

Che-ru/bie-al, 

And the cherubic host, in thousand choirs, 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. Jfilton. 


Chévr’u-bim, n. The Hebrew plural of cherub. 


a, Pertaining to cherubs; angelic. 


Sheldon. 


Chéx/u-bin, a. Cherubic; angelic. [Obs.] Shak. 
Chéx/u-bin, 7. A cherub. pope Dryden. 
Chér/up, v.t. [Probably formed from chirp.] To 


make a short, shrill sound; to chirp; as, cheruping 
birds. Drayton. 
Chér/up, v. t. To excite or urge on by making 

a short, shrill sound. 
He cherups brisk his ear-erecting steed. 


Chér/up, n. 
of a cricket. 


Cowper. 
A short, sharp noise; as, the cherup 


Chéyr’vil, n. ae cerfille, O. Ti. Ger. kervela, ker- 
vila, kervola, M. H. Ger. kervele, N. H. Ger. kerbel, 
D. kervel, from Lat. c@refolium, cherephyllum, Gyr. 
xarpépvdrrov, from yatperv, to rejoice, and dAdo, 
leaf; Fr. cerfeuil, Sp. cerafolio, It. cerfoglio.] (Bot.) 
A plant of the genus Ch@rophyliwm, one species of 
which (C. sativwm) is used in soups and salads, 

Chés/i-ble, n. See CHASUBLE. 

Chés/lip, n. Ske corrupted from Fr. chate- 
peleuse, weevil, wood-louse.] A small vermin that 
lies under stones. 

Chéss,n. [From Fr. échecs, pl.; O. Fr. eschec, Pr. es- 
cac, It. scacco, Sp. & Pg. aque, Ger. schach, from 
Per. shah, king, as being the principal figure. See 
CHECK, ., and CHECKMATE.|] A game played by 
two persons, on a board containing sixty-four 
squares, like that used in checkers, with two differ- 
ently colored sets of pieces, or men, sixteen in each 
set: eight are pawns, having the same value and 
moves; the others vary in value and movement, and 
are the king, the queen, two bishops, two knights, 
and two castles, or rooks. 

Chéss, n. [Cf. Per. khas, bad, evil, weed, thistle, 
thorn.] (Bot.) A kind of grass (Bromus secalinus) 
which grows among wheat, and is often erroneously 
regarded as degenerate or changed wheat; it bears 
some resemblance to oats, and if reaped and ground 
up with wheat, so as to be used for food, is said to 
produce narcotic effects ;— called also cheat. [U.8.] 

Chéss/-aip/ple, 2. The wild-service (Crategus ter- 
minalis). 

Chéss/-bbard,n. The board used in the game of 
chess, having eight rows of squares, eight in each 
row, alternately of ditferent colors. 

Chés/sel, n. The wooden vat in which cheese is 
pressed. Gardner. 

Chés/sex,n. [Fr.] (Mil.) The boards used for the 
flooring of a temporary military bridge. [See Jdlust, 
of Bateau-bridge. | 

Chéss/-miin,n. A piece used in the game of chess. 

Chés/som,n. (Cf. N. H. Ger. kies, M. H. Ger. kis, 
gravel, and O. Eng. chessil, gravel, pebbles, sand, 
A-S. ceosel, gravel, sand, Cf. CHISEL.] Mellow 
earth. Bacon. 

Chéss/-tree, n. (Naut.) A piece of wood bolted 
perpendicularly on the side, to confine the clews of 
the main-sail. Totten. 

Chést, n. freee cest, cist, cyst, O. H. Ger. chiste, 
kista, N. FH. Ger. & Dan. kiste, Sw. kista, D. hist, 
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CHEVRON 


from Lat, cista, Gr. xiorn, W. cist, Gael. ciste, Ir. 
cisde. 

1. A box of wood, or other material, in which ar- 
ticles are deposited: it differs from a trunk in not 
being covered with skin or leather, “ Heaps of 


money crowded in the chest.” Dryden. 
2. A coffin. [Obs.] 
He is now dead, and nailed in his chest. Chaucer. — 


3. The part of the body inclosed by the ribs and 
breast-bone; the thorax. . 

4. (Com.) A case in which certain goods, as tea, 
opium, &c., are transported, and hence the quantity 
such a case contains. 

Chest of drawers, a case of movable boxes called ~ 
drawers. 


Chést, v.¢. To deposit in a chest; to hoard. 

Chést/ed, a. Having a chest; as, thick-chested; 
narrow-chested, ; 

Chést/-found/er,n. (Far.) A rheumatic affection 
of the muscles by which the fore-limbs of a horse 
are moved, as well as of those which are necessary 
to respiration. It resembles somewhat the acute 
rheumatism of the human body. White. 

Chést/nut (chés/nut), n. [A-8. cystel, chestnut, and 
cyst-beam, cysten-beam, chestnut-tree, O. Eng. ches- 
teine, cae chesten, chestnut, O. H. Ger. chéstin- 
na, késtina, M. W.Ger. késtene, chestinne, castane, N. 
H. Ger. kastaniec, O. Fr. chastaigne, castaigne, N. Fr. 
chataigne, Pr. & Pg. castanha, Sp. castana, It. cas- 
tagna, from Lat. castanea, Gy. kacravov, from Kac- 
Tava, a city of Pontus, called also KacSavaia, where 
chestnut-trees grew in abundance, and whence they 
were introduced into Europe.j] (Bot.) (a.) The 
fruit, seed, or nut of a tree belonging to the genus 
Castanea (C. vesca), inclosed in a prickly pericarp 
or bur. (b.) The tree itself, or its timber. 

Chést/nut, a. Being of the color of a chestnut; of 
a reddish brown color. 

Chést/nut-tree, 7. The tree which produces the 
chestnut (Castanea vesca), Itis a valuable timber- 
tree. 7 - 

Chés/ton, n. [So called from its resemblance to a 
chestnut, O. Eng. chesten, chesteine, chestayne. 
See supra.] A species of plum, Johnson. 

Ché/tah, n. Sce CHEETAN. 

Chét/wért, n. A measure of grain equal to 0.7218 
of an imperial quarter, or nearly six Winchester 
bushels. [Jussia.] 

Chév/a-ghié (shtv/a-she), n. [O. Fr. chevauchie, 
chevauchée, chevaulchée, from chevaucher, cheva- 
chier, chevaichier, to ride, to go on horseback; L. 
Lat. chevalchia. See CAVALCADE.] An expedition 


with cavalry. [Obs.} thaucer. 
Chév/age, n. See CHIEFAGE. 
Che-v&l’, n.; pl. CHE-VAUX/ (shé-vo/), [Fr.; Pr. 
caval. rame, 


See CAVALCADE.] A support or 
Che-val' = de-frige, , L 











n.3 pl. CHEVAUX-DE- 
FRISE (shtv/o-de-fréz). 
{Fr., from cheval, horse, 
and Frise, Friesland. 
Cf. Ger. Spanischer 
reiter, Spanish rider or 
horseman, equivalent 
to cheval-de-frise. It is also called a turnpike, or 
tourniquet.| (Mil.) A piece of timber traversed 
with wooden spikes, pointed with iron, five or six 
feet long, used to defend a passage, stop a breach, 
or make a retrenchment to stop cavalry. ‘ The 
obstructions of chain, boom, and chevawux-defrise.” 
W. Irving. 
Che-vail/-glass,n. A large mirror, mounted so as 
to swing in a frame; a dressing-glass. 
Qhéw/a-liér’ (shtv/a-leer’), n. [Fr., from cheval, 
horse; Pr. cavallier. Cf. CAVALIER. ] 

1. A horseman; henee, aknight; a gallant young 
man. ‘Mount, chevaliers ; to arms.” Shak. 

2. A member of certain orders of knighthood. 

Chév/en, n. [Fr. chevanne and chevesne, from chef, 
head, equivalent to Lat. caput ; because it is a small 
fish witha large head, See CHAVENDER.| <A river 
fish; the chub. Browne. 

Chév/er-il, n. [O.Fr. chevrel, chevral, N. Fr. che- 
vreau, kid, diminutive of chévre, goat, the same as 
the Lat. capra.] 

1. Soft leather made of kid skin. 

2. A yielding disposition. 

Here’s a wit of cheveril, that stretches from an inch narrow 
to an ell broad. Shak. 
Chév/er-il,a. Having pliability, as that of kid-skin. 
“A cheverilconscience and asearching wit.” Drayton. 
Chév/er-ilize, v. ¢. To make as pliable as kid- 
leather, Mountagu. 

Chéw/i-giince (shtv/e-ziins), n. [O. Fr. chevisance, 
chevissance, chivisance, from chevir, to come to’ an 
end, to perform, from chef, head, end, the same as 
the Lat. caput. See CHTEVE and CHIEF. } 

1. Achievement; deed; performance; enterprise 
accomplished. [Obs.] ‘‘Fortune, the foe of fa- 
mous chevisance.” Spenser. 

2. (Law.) (a.) A making of contracts; a bargain. 
(b.) An unlawful agreement or contract. _Bowvier, 

Chev-rétte’ (shev-rtt’), n. [Fr., from chévre, goat, 
the same as the Lat. capra. Cf.CHEVRON.] (A/il.) 
An engine for raising guns or mortars into their 
carriages. Simmonds. 

Chév/ron, n. [Fr., rafter, chevron, Pr. cabrion, 


Cheval-de-frise. 


do 


vad 


wolf, food, foot; 





CHEVRONED 


-cabiron, Sp. cabiion, caviron, ca- 

brio, equivalent to Lat. capriolus, a 

piece of timber which supports 

something, from caper, oe 

5 (Her.) An honorable ordinary, 

representing two rafters of a house 

_ meeting at the top. 
~ 2. (Mil.) The distinguishing 

marks on the sleeves of non-com- 

missioned officers’ coats. 

3. (Arch.) An ornament in the form of zigzag 

— work. Gwilt. 

Chév/roned (shtév/- 
rond), a, Having a 
chevron, or orna- 
mental figure of a 
zigzag form. 

[A garment] whose ere mae 
nether parts, with their Chevron (4r'ch.). 

_ bases, were of watchet 
cloth of silver, chevroned all over with lace. B. Jonson. 

év/ron-el (shéy/ron-el), m. A small chevron. 
hév/ro-tain’, n. [Fr., from O. Fr. chevrot, little 
goat, roe, diminutive of chévre, goat, the same as the 

Lat. capra.] (Zodl.) A species of the genus Jos- 

chus, related to the deer, but having no horns, and 

otherwise peculiar. It is small, light, and graceful, 
and lives in the mountains of Asia, from the Altai 
to Java. Dana. 

Chév’y, v. ¢. [Probably the same with the old word 

chever (connected with shiver), as used by Digby and 

others.| To shake or force with a shivering motion. 

One poor fellow was chevied about among the casks 

in the storm for ten minutes.” Lond. Times. 

Chew (choo), v.t. [imp. & p. p. CHEWED (chood); 
p. pr. & vb, nN. CHEWING.] [A-S. ceowan. See 

Cuaw.] 

1. To bite and grind with the teeth; to masticate. 
2. To ruminate mentally ; to meditate. 
He chews revenge, abjuring his offense. Prior. 

Chew, v.i. To perform the action of biting and 

grinding with the teeth; to ruminate; to meditate. 

Old politicians chew on wisdom past. Pope. 

Chew, ». That which is chewed; that which is 
held in the mouth at once; acud. [Low. 

Chew et (choo/et), n. [From chew, v. t. Cf. CHUET. 
A kind of pie made of chopped substances. [ Obs. 
Ché/wink, n. The ground-robin ; — so called from 

its peculiar note. [U. S.] Bartlett. 
€hi’an, a. (Lat. Chius, -a, -wm, from Chios, Chius.] 

Geog.) Pertaining to Chios, an island in the 4gean 
ea, or Grecian Archipelago. 

Chian earth, a medicinal, dense, compact kind of earth, 
from Chios, used anciently as an astringent and a cos- 
metic. 
Chi-d'ro-ds-ey'ro, 
€hi-ar!-o0s-ey/ro, «Vie 
€hiis/to-lite, n. [Gr. ytacrés, marked with y, 
erossed, from x&fecv, and AiSos, stone; from the 
resemblance of the cross-cuts of its crystals to the 
Greek letter d (Min.) Same as ANDALUSITE, q. Vv. 
Chib/bal, n. * r. ciboule, Pr. cebula, Pg. cebola, Sp. 

cebolla, It. cipolia, from L. Lat. cepula, cepola, di- 

minutive of Lat. cepa, cepa, cepe, onion.] A small 

sort of onion. [Written also chibbol.] Beaumont. 

Chit -bouque! ) (chi-bdok’),n. [Turkish.] A Turk- 

Chi-bouk’ ish tobacco-pipe, usually with a 
mouth-piece of amber, a stem of some valuable 
wood, and the bowl of baked clay. 

Chi'ed (che/ka), n. [Sp.] 1. A red coloring mat- 
ter, extracted from the Bignonia chica, used by some 
ma the tribes of North American Indians to stain the 
skin. 

2. A fermented liquor or beer made of maize, &c., 
by the natives of South America. Johnston. 

Chi-eane’ (she-kan’), n. [Fr. chicane, originally a 
erumb, a small part; hence, fineness, subtilty, O. Fr. 
chic, a small piece; finesse, subtilty, from O. Fr. & 
Catalan chic, Sp. chico, little, either from Lat. cic- 
cus, It. cica, trifle, or from Basque chiki-a, chik-er- 
rd, little, small.] An artful subterfuge, or trick, 
designed to lead away from the merits of a case or 
question; —specifically applied to legal proceed- 
ings; shift; cavil; sophistry. ‘To shufile from 
them by chicane.” Burke. 

To cut short this chicane, I propound it fairly to your own 
conscience. Berkeley. 
hi-eane’, v.i. [Fr. chicaner. See supra.] To use 
shifts, cavils, or artifices. Burke. 
hi-ean/er,n. [From the verb; equivalent to Fr. 
chicaneur.| One who uses shifts, evasions, or un- 
due artifices, in litigation or disputes; a caviler; an 
unfair disputant. Locke. 

Chi-ean/er-y (she-kan/er-¥), n. [Fr. chicaneric.] 
Mean or unfair artifice to perplex a cause and ob- 
scure the truth; stratagem; sophistry. ‘Irritated 
by perpetual chicanery.” Hallam, 

Syn.—Trick; sophistry; quibble; fetch; stratagem. 

Chie/eo-ry, n. [Fr. chicorée, It. cicdria, cicdrea, 
Lat. cichoriwm, Gr. xtydptov.] (Bot.) A plant of 
the genus Cichoriwm, or succory. C. Intybus, or wild 
chiccory, is extensively cultivated and used for adul- 
terating coffee, the roots being dried, roasted, and 
ground with the coffee-bean. C. Hndivia is used 
as a salad, Baird. 

Chich, n.; pl. CHICH/ES. [Fr.chiche, pois chiche, a 
dwarf pea, It. cece, Pr. cezer, Sp. chicharo, Ger. 





Same as CLARE-OBSCURE, 
q 





kicher, lichererbse, from Lat, cicer, the chick-pea.] 

A dwarf pea; the chick-pea. 

Chich/ling, n. [A diminutive of chich, a 
Chich/ling-vétch,} dwarf pea.] (Bot.) A vetch 
or pea, of the genus Lathyrus, sometimes used for 
food. Miller. 
Chick, v.i. [O. Eng. chyke, chyken. Cf. A-8. cwic, 
living, quick, cawice, quick growing grass.] To sprout, 
as seed in the ground; to vegetate. Chalners. 
Chick, n. [A-S8. cicen, L. Ger. kiken, kiiken, 
Chick’en, D. kieken, kuiken, M. Ger. kuchin, 

Proy. Ger. kiichen, N. H. Ger. ere 

1. The young of fowls, particularly of the domes- 
tic hen. 

2. A young person; —used as aterm of endear- 
ment. Shak. 
Chick’a-bid/dy,n. A chicken. [Trivial. U.S.) 
Chick’a-dee’/, n. (Ornith.) A bird, the black-cap 

titmouse (Parus atricapillus), of North America ; — 


named from its note. Audubon. 
Chick’a-ree’, n. The American red squirrel, the 
Sciurus Hudsonius. Bartlett. 


Chick’/en-heiart/ed, a. Timid; fearful; cowardly. 

Chick/’/en-p6x,n. (Med.) A mild, contagious, erup- 
tive disease, generally attacking children only. 

Chick/ling, n. A small chick or chicken, 

Chick!’-péa, n. [See Cuicn.] <A species of the 
genus Cicer (C. arietinum), cultivated in the south 
of Europe, and used as lentils are. It is smaller 
than the common pea, and hence called also dwar/- 
pea. Loudon. 

Chick’/-weed, ”. (Bot.) A species of insignificant 
weeds of the genera Montia, Alsine, and Stellaria; 
especially S. media, the seeds and flower buds of 
which are a favorite food of small birds, as finches. 

Loudon. 

Chide, v.¢. [imp. CHID (CHODE, 0bs.); p.p. CHID. 
DEN, CHID; p. pr. & vb. n. CHIDING. ] ae cidan, 
chidan.] To rebuke; to reproach; to blame. ‘ Up- 
braided, chid, and rated at.” Shak. 

To chide from, or chide away, to drive away by scolding 
or reproof. 

Syn.—To blame; rebuke; reprove; scold; censure; 
reproach; reprehend; reprimand. 

Chide,v.i. 1. To utter words of disapprobation 
and displeasure; to find fault; to contend angrily. 

Wherefore the people did chide with Moses. Fa. xvii. 2. 

2. To make a rough, clamorous, roaring noise. 
“ As doth a rock against the chiding flood.” Shak. 

Chide, mn. <A gentle noise or murmur, [Jare.] 
“The chide of streams.” Thomson. 

Chid/er,n. One who chides, clamors, reproves, or 
rebukes, 

Chid/er-ess, mn. She who chides. [OQbs.] Chaucer. 

Chid/ing-ly, adv. Ina chiding or reproving manner. 

Chiéf (cheef), a. [O. Fr. chief, chef, head, top, chief, 
Sp. zefe, Pr. cap, It. capo, from Lat. caput, head.) 

1. Highest in office or rank; headmost; as, a chief 

riest. 

F Among the chief rulers also many believed on him. 
John xii. 42. 

2. Principal or most eminent in any quality or 
action; most distinguished; having most influence; 
taking the lead; most important; as, the chief topic 
of conversation; the chief interest of man. 

Syn.— Principal; leading; main; first; paramount; 
supreme; prime; vital; especial; great; grand; eminent; 
master. 

Chiéf, n. 1. The head or leader of 
any band or community; a com- 
mander, 

2. The principal or most impor- 
tant person or thing. 

3. (Her.) The upper part of the 
escutcheon, divided into three 
points, dexter, middle, and sinis- 
ter. Brande. 

In chief. (a.) At the head; as, a commander in chief. 

6.) (Eng. Law.) From the king, or sovereign; as, tenure 
in chief, tenure directly from the king as a reward for 
meritorious personal services. 

Syn.—Chieftain; commander; leader; head; princi- 
pal. — CHIEF, CHIEFTAIN, COMMANDER, LEADER. These 
words fluctuate somewhat in their meaning according to 
circumstances, but agree in the general idea of rule and 
authority. The term chief is now more usually applied 
to one who has the pre-eminence or rule in civil matters ; 
as, the chief of the police, the chief of an Indian tribe. A 
chieftain (sometimes a chief) is one who has the pre- 
éminence and lead in military concerns, especially among 
small clans or tribes. A commander is one who has the 
rule and authority in warlike concerns; a /eader is one 
who takes the command and gives directions in particu- 
lar enterprises. A chief needs sagacity and force of 
character; a chieftain requires skill and dexterity for 
trying emergencies ; a commander should be distinguished 
for his foresight and energy; a /eader needs a union of 
sagacity, penetration, and indomitable energy. 





Chiéf, adv. Chiefly. [Rare.] Thomson. 
Chiéf/age, n. [O. Fr. chevage, from chef, chief, 
head; L. Lat. chevagium, chavagium, cavagium. 


See supra.] A tribute by the head. [Written also 
chevage.| [Obs.] 

Chiéf/-bar/on, n. (ng. Law.) The presiding judge 
of the court of exchequer. 

Chiéf/dém, n. Sovereignty. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Chiéf’ess (cheef’es), n. A female chief. [Rare.] 

Chiéf’/-jiis/ti¢e, n. The presiding justice, or prin- 
cipal judge, of a court. 








CHILDISH 


Chiéf’-jiis/ti¢e-ship, n. The office of chiefjus- 
tice. Story. 
Chiéf/less, a. Without a chief or leader. Pope. 
Chief/ly, adv. 1. In the first place; principally ; 
eminently; above all. 
are this garden, leave unsearched no nook, 
But chiejly where those two fair creatures lodge. Milton. 
2. For the most part; mostly. 
Those parts of the kingdom where the ... estates of the dis- 
senters chiefly lay. Swift. 
Chiéf/rie (chéef/ry¥), m. A small rent paid to the lord 
paramount. [Obs.] Swift. 
Chiéf/tain (-tin, 42),. [O. Fr. chieftaine, chicfive- 
tain, chefetain, chefetaine, chefvetain, chevetain, 
chevetaine; N. Fv, capitaine, Pr. capitani, L. Lat. 
capitaneus, from O. Fr. chef, chief, Lat. caput, head. 
Cf. CAPTAIN.] A captain, leader, or commander; 
a chief; the head of a troop, army, or clan, 
Syn.—Chief; commander; leader; head. See Cuter. 
Chiéf’/tain-¢cy, nm. The rank, office, or quality 
Chiéf/tain-ship, of a chieftain. 
Chiéf/tain-ry, . Chieftainship. [are.] 
Chiéw/an¢ge (chéy/ans), n. [O. Fr. chevance, equiv- 
alent to chevisance, chivisance, from chevir, to ac- 
complish. See CHEVISANCE and CHIEVE.] An un- 
lawful bargain; traffic in which money is extorted 


as discount. [ Obs. ] Bacon. 
Chi€ve, /v.i. [O. Fr. chevir. See supra.] To come 
Chéve, to an issue or conclusion; to turn out; 


to succeed; as, to chieve well in an enterprise. 
[ Obs. or are Halliwell. 
Chiffonier (shif-fon-eer’; 7, pron. shé-fo-nc-a’), 
n. [Fr. chiffonnier, from chiffon, rag, and this from 
chiffe, weak and bad stuff; also equivalent to chiffon. | 
1. A receptacle for rags or shreds. 
2. A moyable and ornamental piece of furniture ; 
a movable closet. 
3. One who gathers rags; a rag-picker. 
Chi/gGe, se [Fr. chiqgue, perhaps fr. Catalan chic. 
Chig’re, Sp. chico, small; or of Peruvian origin. | 
(Entom.) A small insect of the flea family (Pulex 
penetrans), common in the West Indies and South 
America, which often attacks the feet, penetrating 
the skin, and rearing a numerous progeny under it, 
Unless promptly removed, it is the means of pro- 
ducing troublesome sores, which, if neglected at 
first, are difficult to heal. [Written also chegre, 
chegoe, chigger, jigger.) Baird. 

Chil/blain, n. <A blain or sore produced by cold; 
a tumor affecting the hands and feet, accompanied 
with inflammation, pain, and sometimes ulceration, 

Chil/blain, v.¢. To produce chilblains upon; to 
afflict with chilblains. 

Child, n.; pl. CHIL/DREN. [A-S. cild, pl. cildru, 
cildra. Cf. Goth. kilthei, womb, in-kiltho, with 
child, and keian, us-ketan, Gr. pujvat; Dan, kuld, 
Sw. cull, progeny. Cf. CHIN.] 

1. A son ora daughter; a male or female descend- 
ant, in the first degree; the immediate progeny of 
human parents. 

Men are but children of a larger growth. Dryden. 

2. A young person of either sex; hence, one who 
exhibits the character of a very young person; as, 
a child in knowledge, &c. 

When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child; but when I became a man, I put 
away childish things. 1 Cor. xiii. 11. 

3. Descendants, however remote;— used espe- 
cially in the plural; as, the children of Israel; the 
children of Edom. 

4. One who, by character or practice, shows signs 
of relationship to another; as, a child of God; a 
chilé of the devil. 

To be with child, to be pregnant. 

Child, v.i. To give birth; to produce young. [Obs.] 
“The queen Genissa childing died.” Warner. 
It chanced within two days they ehilded both. Latimer. 
Child/-bear/ing, n. The act of producing or bring- 
ing forth children; parturition. JA/ilton. Addison. 
Child/béd,n. The state of a woman bringing forth 
a child, or being in labor; parturition. 
Child/birth, n. The act of bringing forth a child; 
travail; labor, Taylor. 
Childe (child, in U. S.; child, or child, in Fng.), n. 
A cognomen formerly prefixed to his name by the 
oldest son, until he succeeded to the titles of his 
ancestors, or gained new honors by his own prow- 
ess; as, Childe Roland. 

(te “Childe . . . we may suppose to have been once 
chil/de.” Smart. 

Child/ed, a, Furnished with a child. [Obs.] 

Chil/der-mas-day, n. [From child, mass, and 
day; A-S. cilda-messe-deg.]_(ccl.) An anniver- 
sary of the church of England, held on the 28th of 
December, in commemoration of the children of 
Bethlehem slain by Herod ;— called also Innocents’ 


Day. 

Child/hood (27), n. [A-S. cildhad. See Hoop.] 
The state of a child, or the time in which persons 
are children, including the time from birth to puber- 
ty; in a more restricted sense, the state or time 
from infancy to puberty. 


I have walked before you from my childhood unto this day. 
1 Sam. xii. 2. 


Child/ish, a, Of, or pertaining to, achild; puerile ; 
trifling. 
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CHILDISHLY 


Methinks that simplicity in her countenance is rather child- 
ish than innocent. Addison. 

(= Childish, as applied to persons who are grown up, 
is commonly in a bad sense, as a childish temper, childish 
amusements. 

Child/ish-ly, adv. In the manner of a child; ina 
trifling way; in a weak or foolish manner. 

Child/ish-ness, n. The state or qualities of a child; 
simplicity; harmlessness; we2kness of intellect. 

Child/less, a. Destitute of children or offspring. 

Child/less-ness,n. State of being without children. 

Child/-like, a. Resembling a child, or that which 
belongs to children; becoming a child; meek; sub- 
missive; dutiful. ‘‘Child-like obedience to her that 
hath more than motherly care.” Hooker. 

tS Child-like, as applied to persons grown up, is 
commonly in a good sense; as, clid-like grace or sim- 
plicity ; child-like modesty. 

Child/ly, a. Having the character of a child; be- 
longing, or appropriate, to a child. [Obs.] Lydgate. 

Child/ness, n. The manner of a child; childish- 
ness. [Obs.] ‘Varying childness.” Shak. 

Chil/dren, n.; pl. of child. 

€hili-ad (kil/Lad), n.  [Gr. xtAtas, from xiALov, 
thousand.] A thousand; the aggregate of a thou- 
sand individual things; especially, the period of a 
thousand years. 

The world, then in the seventh chiliad, will be assumed up 
unto God. Sir 7. More. 

€hil/i-a-gin’, n. [Gr. yiAtaywvos, from xidtov, 
thousand, and ywvia, angle.] A plane figure of a 
thousand angles and sides. Barlow. 

€hil/i-a-hé/dron, n. [Gr. xiA\vov, thousand, and 
édpa, seat, base, from éecSat, to sit.] A solid figure 
of a thousand equal sides or faces. 

Chil/i-iireh/ (kil/i-trk’), n. [Gr. xtAtdpxns, xeACap- 
xos, from xiAtov, thousand, and dpxés, leader, from 
apxewv, to lead.] The commander or chief of a 
thousand men. 

€hil/i-iiveh’/y,n. [Gr. xiAtapyia. See supra.) A 
body consisting of a thousand men. Mitford. 

Chil/i-asm (kil/i-izm), n. [Gr. xtAcacuds, from 
xtAlds. See CHILIAD.] The doctrine of the person- 
al reign of Christ on earth during the millennium. 

€hil/iast, n. [Gr. xAcacrijs. See supra.) One of 
those who believe in the second coming of Christ to 
reign on earth for the space of a thousand years; a 
millenarian. 

€hil/i-ast/ie, a. Relating to the millennium. 

As soon as the obstruction offered by the chiliastie errors 
disappeared, ... the apocalypse shone forth again. 

J. Ae Alexander. 
€hil/i-fie/tive, a. See CHYLIFACTIVE. 
€hil/i-6l/i-ter, or €hil/i-o-li’ter, n. 

LITER. 

€hil/i-6m/e-ter, or €hil/i-o-m#@/ter, n. See Ki1- 
OMETER. 

Chill, a. [A-S8. cyle, cele, chill, cool, cold, from 
celan, calan, to chill, to be cold; D. hil, cold, Sw. 
kyla, coldness, to make cold. Cf. Coou.] 

1. Moderately cold; tending to cause shivering; 
cool, ‘‘ Noisome winds, and blasting vapors chill.” 

Milton. 

2. Affected by cold. ‘‘ My veins are chill.” Shak. 

3. Characterized by coolness of manner, feeling, 
&e.; lacking enthusiasm or warmth; formal; dis- 
tant; as, a chill reception. 

4. Discouraged; depressed; dispirited, 

Chill, n. [See supra.] 

1. A moderate degree of cold; a disagreeable sen- 
sation of coolness, accompanied with shivering. 
ce Fe wintry chill.” W. Irving. 

. A check to enthusiasm or warmth of feeling; 
discouragement; as, a chill comes over an assembly. 

Chill, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. CHILLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CHILLING. | 

1. To strike witha chill; to make chilly; to cause 
to shiver ; to affect with cold. ‘‘ When winter 
chilled the day.” Goldsmith. 

2. To check enthusiasm or warmth of feeling of; 
to depress; to discourage. 

Every thought on God chills the gayety of his spirits. Rogers. 


3. (Metal.) To produce, by sudden cooling, a 
change of crystallization at or near the surface of, 
so as to increase the hardness ; — said of cast iron. 

Chilled (child),a. 1. Having undergone the process 
of hardening by chilling; as, chilled iron. 

2. (Paint.) Having that cloudiness or dimness in 
a picture that is called blooming. 

Chilled Wheel. A 
railway car-wheel, g 
made of cast iron, and 
hardened on the tread 
by sudden cooling. 
See CHILL, v.¢. The cut represents a cross section. 

Chili, n. [Sp. chili, chile.| The pod of the Cay- 
enne or Guinea pepper. 

Chill/i-nmess, n. 1. A sensation of coolness. 

2. A moderate degree of coldness; as, the chilli- 
ness of the air. 

Chilling ly, adv. 


See K11Lo- 





In a chilling manner. 
Chill/ness, n. Coolness; coldness, a shivering. 
Chill’/y, a. Moderately cold, so as to cause shiver- 
ing; causing a disagreeable sensation of cold, or a 
shivering. 
The midnight air falls chilly on my breast. Mason. 
€hil/o-gnath (kil/o-nith), n. [Gr. xetAos, lip, and 
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yvaSos, jaw.] (Zodl.) One of a group of the myria- 
pods, q. v. 

€hil/o-gram,n, See KILoGRAmM. 

€hil/o-pid, n. [Gr. yetdos, lip, and mois, odds, 
foot.] (Zodl.) An animal of the order of myriapods. 

Chil/tern Hiin/dreds. es Ciltern, the Chil- 
tern, high hills in Buckinghamshire, perhaps from 
ceald, cold, and ern, aern, place.] A tract in Buck- 
inghamshire and Oxfordshire, England, to which 
is attached the nominal oflice of steward, under the 
crown. As members of parliament can not resign 
their seats, when they wish to go out they accept 
this nominal office or stewardship, and thus vacate 
their seats. Brande. 

Chit-mer!i-de (ki-mtr/i-de), n. pl. [Gr. xipat- 
pa, the chi- Ye 
mera, a fabu- 
lous animal. ] 
(Zo0l.) A fam- 
ily of cartilag- 
inous fishes, é 
distinguished 
from the oth- al » , 
er families of King of the Herrings (Chimera monstrosa). 
the cartilaginous order by the head being furnished 
with appendages, and the tail terminating in a point. 

€hi-mee/roid (ki-mé@/roid), a. Gr. xipatpa and 
eidos, form.] Related to, or like, the chimeride. 

Chimb (chim), ». [L. Ger. kimm, D. kim, f., Sw. 
kim, m., H. Ger. kimme, f.] The edge of a cask, &c. 
See CHINE, 3. [Written also chime.] 

Chime, n. [O. Eng. chimbe, chime, Dan. kimen, 
chiming, tolling of a bell, kime, to chime, Sw. 
kimma, kimba, from L. Lat. & It. campana, bell, 
whence It. scampanare, to chime, See CAMPA- 
NILE. 

1. The harmonious sound of bells, or of other 
musical instruments. 

We have heard the chimes at midnight. Shak. 

2. A set of bells musically tuned to one another. 

3. Pleasing correspondence of proportion, rela- 

tion, or sound. ‘‘Chimes-of verse.” Cowley. 

Chime, v.i. [imp.& p. p. CHIMED; p.pr. & vb. n. 
CHIMING.] See CHIMB. 

1. To sound in harmonious accord, as bells. 
2. To be in harmony; to agree; to suit; to har- 
monize; to correspond. 
Every thing chimed in with such ahumor. W, Irving. 
3. To make a rude correspondence of sounds; to 
jingle, as in rhyming. Cowley. 

Chime, v.t. To move, strike, or cause to sound in 
harmony, as a set of bells arranged as a chime. 

Chime, n. [See Cuims.] The edge or brim of a 
cask or tub, formed by the ends of the staves. 

Chim/er, 2. One who chimes. 

€Chi-mé/ra,n. [Lat. chimera, Gr. x\paipa, a she- 
goat; and a fire-spouting monster, killed by Beller- 
ophon; whence It. chimera, Sp. quimera, Fr. chi- 
mere, an idle fancy. | 

1. (Myth.) A monster represented as vomiting 
flames, and as having the head of a lion, the body 
of a goat, and the tail of adragon. ‘‘ Dire chimeras 
and enchanted isles.” Milton. 

2. A vain or foolish fancy, or creature of the im- 
agination; as the inconsistent chimera of an au- 
thor. Burke. 

Chi-mére/ (shi-mér’),n. [O. Fr. chamarre, N. Fr. 
cimarre, simarre, It. zimarra, Sp. chamarra, za- 
marra, from Sp. zamarro, a shepherd’s coat made 
of sheep-skins, a sheep-skin, from Ar. sammiir, the 
Scythian weasel or marten, the sable.] The upper 
robe worn by a bishop, to which lawn sleeves are 
usually attached. Took. 

€hi-mér/ie-al, a. Merely imaginary; fanciful; fan- 
tastic; wildly or vainly conceived; haying, or capa- 
ble of having, no existence except in thought; as, 
chimerical projects. 

Syn.—Imaginary ; fanciful ; fantastic ; wild ; un- 
founded; vain; deceitful; delusive. 

Chi-mér’/ie-al-ly, adv. Wildly ; vainly; fancifully ; 
fantastically. 

Chim/i-mage,n. [From Fr. chemin, way, road, Pr. 
camin, It. cammino, Sp. camino, Pg. caminho, L. 
Lat. caminus, of Celtic origin; W. caman, way, 
cam, step, pace, camu, Skr. gam, to go.] (Law.) A 
toll for passage through a forest. Cowell. 

Chim/ney, n.; pl. CHIM/NEYS. [Fr. cheminée, Sp. 
chimenea, L. Lat. caminata, It. cammino, Ger. ka- 
min, from Lat. caminus, furnace, fire-place, Gr. «a- 
pwvos, furnace, oven.] 

1. The place where the fire is made in a house; 
the fire-place or hearth. [Obs.] Raleigh. 
2. The vent or passage through which the smoke 

is carried up to the open air. 
Hard by a cottage chimney smokes. Milton. 

3. A tube, usually of glass, placed above a flame 
to create a draught and promote combustion ; as, the 
chimney of a lamp. 

Chim/ney-board, n. A board used to shut up a 
fire-place; a fire-board. 

Chim/ney-e6r/ner, n. The corner of a fire-place, 
or the space between the fire and the sides of the 
fire-place. 

Chim/ney-hook (27), . A hook for holding pots 
and kettles over a fire. 

€him/ney=-m6n/ey (-mtin/ny), n. 
a duty paid for each chimney in a house. 











Hearth-money, 
[E£ng.] 
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Chim/ney-=-pié¢e (-pees), mn. An ornamental piece 
of wood or stone set round a fire-place. 
Chim/ney-p6t, n. A cylinder of earthen ware, 
resembling in appearance a stone pot, placed at the 
top of chimneys to prevent smoking. 
Chim/ney-shiaft,n. (Arch.) The part of a chim- 
ney which rises above the building. 
Chim/ney=-swal/low,'n. (Ornith.) A kind of swal- 
low (the Cypselus pelasgius) which lives in chimneys. 
Chim/ney=-sweep, mn. One whose occupation 
Chim/ney=-sweep/er, is to sweep and scrape 
chimneys, to clean them of the 
soot that adheres to their sides. 
Chim-pan/zee (Synop., § 180), n. 
[Fr. chimpanzé, chimpansé, chim- 
panzée, Ger. schimpanse.] (Zo- 
ol.) The African orang-outang 
(Troglodytes niger), a species of 
the monkey tribe which approach- 
es most nearly to man. It isa 
native of Africa, and when full 
grown is from three to four feet 
high, _ Baird. 
Chin, n. [A-S. cinne, cin, O. Sax. 
kinni, Icel. kinn, D. kin, O. H. 
Ger. chinni, M. H. Ger. kinne, 
Ger. kinn; Goth. kinnus, Dan. & 
Sw. kind, cheek, akin to Lat. ge- 
na, GY. yévus, Sky. ganda. The 
root is the Goth. keian, keinan, 
O. TL. Ger. kinan, N. H. Ger. kei- 
men, to germinate, A-S. cinan, to 
split, cennan, to bring forth.] 
The lower extremity of the face, 





Chimpanzee. 
below the mouth; the point of the under jaw. 


China, n. A species of earthen ware made in Chi- 
na, or in imitation of that made there;—called 
also China ware and porcelain. : 

Chi/na-as/ter, n. (Bot.) A species of the Aster 
family, having large flowers, formerly called Aster 
Chinensis, now referred by botanists to the genus 
“Callistephus. Loudon, 

Chi/na-elay,n. See KAonin, 

Chi/na-ink, 7. See INDIAN-INK. 

Chi/na-br/ange, n. The sweet orange, said to 
have been originally brought from China. 

Chi/na-pink, n. (Bot.) A kind of pink; the Di- 
anthus Chinensis. . Loudon. 

Chi/na-root, n. (Med.) The root of a species of 
Smilax (S. China), brought from the East Indies ; — 
formerly much esteemed for the purposes that sar- 
saparilla is now used for. 

Chi/na-rose,n. (Bot.) A species of Hibiscus (H. 
rosa-sinensis), very common in the gardens of Chi- 
na and the East Indies. Loudon. 

Chi/na-ware, n. See CHINA, 

Chine/a-pin, n. [Fr. chincapin, chinquapine.] 
(Bot.) The dwarf chestnut (Castanea pumila), a tree 
that rises eight or ten feet, with a branching, shrub- 
by stem, producing a nut. é 

Chinch, n. [Sp. chinche, bug, from Lat. cimez, It. 
cimice. | : 

1. (Entom.) The bed-bug (Cimex lectularius). 

2. An insect or bug, resembling the bed-bug in its 
disgusting odor, which is very destructive to wheat 
and other grains; — also called chintz, chinch-bug, 
chink-bug. 

Chin-chil/la, n. [Sp. chin- 
chilla, according to its form 
a diminutive of chinche. 
See supra.] (Zool.) A small 
rodent animal (Chinchilla .- 
lanigera), of the size of a 
large squirrel, chiefly re- | 
markable for its fine fur, 
ee is very soft and of a : 
pearly-gray color. It is a ME Fae 
nave of Peru and Chili. Chinchilla, 

Chin/edugh (21), n. [Cf. Scot. kink, a violent fit of 
coughing.] (Med.) A disease attended with violent 
paroxysms of coughing; hooping-cough. 

Chine, n. ([Fr. échine, O. Fr. eschine, Pr. esquina, 
esquena, Sp. esquena, It. schiena, from O. H. Ger, 
skina, needle, prickle. Of. Lat. spina, thorn, prickle, 
or spine, the back-bone. ] 

1. The back-bone or spine of ananimal. “And 
chine with rising bristles roughly spread.” Dryden. 

2. A piece of the back-bone of an animal, with 
the adjoining parts, cut for cooking. 

3. The chimb or chime of a cask, or the ridge 
formed by the ends of the staves. 

Chine, v.¢. To cut through the back-bone of; to 
cut into chine-pieces. 

Chined, a. Pertaining to, or having, a chine, or 
back-bone ; — used in composition. Beau. § Fl. 

Chi-nége/ (91), a (Geog.) Pertaining to China. 

Chi-nése’, n. sing. & pl. 1. (Geog.) A native or the 
natives of China. : 

2. The language of China, 

Chin/gle (shing’gl),”. Gravel free from dirt; shin- 
gle. See SHINGLE. 

Chin/gly, «a. See SHINGLY. 

Chink, n. [O.Eng. chine, A-8. cine, fissure, chink, 
from cinan, to gape.] A small cleft, rent, or fissure, 
of greater length than breadth; a gap or crack; as, 
the chinks of awall. — 


Through one cloudless chink, in a black, stormy sky, 
Shines out the dewy morning star. Macaulay. 
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Chink, v.i._To crack; to open. 
Cnty v.t. 1. To open or part and form a fissure in, 
. To fill up the chinks of; as, to chink a wall. 
Seine n. [Perhaps from the sound of jingling 
m 


ee A short, sharp sound, as of metal struck with 


little violence. ‘“‘Chink of bell.” Cowper. 

2. Money; cash. [Cant.] ‘To leave his chink 

to better hands.” Somerville. 
Chink, v. t. 


{imp. & p. p. CHINKED (chinkt); p. pr. 

& vb. n. CHINKING.] [See JINGLE.}] To cause to 

sound, as coins, small pieces of metal, or any small, 
sonorous bodies, by bringing them into collision 
‘with each other. Pope. 

Chink, v.i. To make a small, sharp sound, as by 
the collision of little pieces of money, or other small 
sonorous bodies. Arbuthnot. 

Chink’y, a. Full of chinks or fissures; gaping; 
opening in narrow clefts. Dryden. 

chinnea (chind), a. Having a chin; — used chiefly 
in compounds; as, short-chinned. 

Chin/qua-pin, n. See CHINCAPIN. 

Chinse, v. ¢. (Naut.) To thrust oakum into the 
seams or chinks of, with a chisel or the point of a 
knife, as a temporary expedient for calking. Totten. 

Chintz (chints, 108), m. [Hind. chhint, spotted cot- 
ton cloth, chhint@, spot, chhintnd, to sprinkle; Ger. 
zits, zitz, D. chits, sits.| Cotton cloth, printed with 
flowers and other devices, in a number of different 
colors. 

Chintzes are gaudy, and engage our eyes x 
Too much about the party-colored dyes. Swift. 

Chiop-pine’ (chop-peen’), n. [O. Eng. chapin, chip- 
pine, chopine; Sp. chapin, Pg. chapim. Cf. It. scap- 
pino, sock, O.Fr. escapin.] A kind of high shoe, 
clog, or patten, formerly worn by ladies, to raise 
them above the ground. [Obs.] 

Your ladyship is nearer to heaven than when I saw you 
last by the altitude of a chioppine. Shak. 

Chip, v.t. [imp. & p.p., CHIPPED (chipt); p. pr. & 
vb. n. CHIPPING.] [H. Ger. kippen, to cut off the 
edge, to clip, pare, M. H. Ger. kippe, sickle, chop- 
ping-knife.] To cut into small pieces or chips; to 
diminish by cutting away a little at a time, or in 
small pieces; to hew. Shak. 

Chip, v.i. To break or fly off in small pieces. 

Chip,x. [From the verb. See supra.] 

1. A piece of wood, stone, or other substance, 
separated by an ax, chisel, or any cutting instrument. 
BF A fragment or piece broken off; a small piece. 


Carpe n. An ax for chipping. 
Chip/-bin/net, n. A bonnet or hat made of wood 
Chip/-hat, split into thin filaments. 


Chip/munk,n. (Zodl.) A squirrel-like animal of 
the genus Yamias, sometimes called the striped 
squirrel. The common species of the United States 
is the Tamias lysteri. [Written also chipmonk, 
chipmuck, and chipmuk.] 

Chip/per, v.i. [A modification of cheep and chirp, 
q.v.] Tochirp orchirrup. [Prov. Eng.] Forby. 

Chip’per, a. Lively; cheerful; talkative. [N. Zng.] 

Chip/ping,n. 1. A chip; a piece cut off or sepa- 
rated by a cutting or engraving instrument; a frag- 
ment. 

2. The flying or breaking off in small pieces of 
the edges of potter’s ware and porcelain. 

Chip’/ping-bird (18), n. (Ornith.) A kind of spar- 
row (Zonotrichia socialis), of small size, very com- 
mon in the United States ;— called also chippy. 

Chip’py, ¢.. Abounding in chips. 

Chit-ra'grda,n. (Lat. chiragra, Gr. xetpaypa, from 
xetp, hand, and dypa,a catching, seizure.| (Med.) 
Gout in the hand. 


€thi-rag’rie-al,a. [See supra.] Having the gout 


in the hand, or subject to that disease. Browne. 
Chirk, a. [From the verb. See ee Lively ; 
cheerful; in good spirits. [Zocal, U. S.] 


Chirk, v.i. [Proy. Ger. zirken, schirken, See CH1rP.] 
To chirp. [0bs.] Chaucer. 

Chirk, v.¢. To make lively; to cheer. 

Chirm, v. 7. [A modification of chirk and chirp. 
Cf, CHURME and A-S. cyrman, to cry out, to shout. ] 
To singasabird. [Obds.] Huloet. 

Chi/ro-graph (ki/ro-grif), n. [Gr. xewdypados, 
written with the hand, from yep, hand, and ypdgew, 
to write.] (Old Law.) (a.) A writing which, requir- 
ing a counterpart, was engrossed twice on the same 
piece of parchment, with a space between, in which 
was written the word chirographum, through which 
the parchment was cut, and one part given to each 
party. It answered to what is now called a charter- 
party. (b.) The last part of a fine of land, commonly 
called the foot of the fine. Bouvier, 

thi-ré6g/ra-pher, n. [See CotroGRAPH.] One who 
exercises or professes the art or business of writing. 

Chirographer of fines, an ofticer in the common pleas, 
who engrosses fines acknowledged in that court, and de- 
livers the indentures to the parties. [Zng.] Bouvier. 
€hi/ro-graph/ie, a. Pertaining to chirogra- 
thi/ro-graph/ie-al,§ phy. 

thi-ré¢/ra-phist (ki-rég/-), n. 1. A chirographer, 

2. One who tells fortunes by examining the hand. 

thi-rig/ra-phy (ki-rig/-), n. [See CHIROGRAPH. | 

1. The art of writing; as, skilled in chirography. 

2. A writing done with one’s own hand; hand- 
writing; as, my chirography. 

Chi/ro-g}m/nast, n. 
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tis, trainer of professional athletes, gymnast.] 
(Mus.) A mechanical contrivance for exercising 
the fingers of a pianist. 
€hi/ro-16g/ie-al, a. Pertaining to chirology. 
€hir-vbl/o-gist (ki-), 7. pee? CHTROLOGY.] One 
who communicates thoughts by signs made with 
the hands and fingers. 
€hi-rbl/o-gy,n. (Gr. ye(p, hand, and Adyos, speech. ] 
The art or practice of communicating thoughts by 
signs made by the hands and fingers; a substitute 
for spoken or written language in intercourse with 
the deaf and dumb; dactylology. 
€hi/ro-man/¢er, 7. [See CHtROMANCY.] One who 
attempts to foretell future events, or to tell the for- 
tunes and dispositions of persons, by inspecting the 
hands; as, the chiromancer’s art. Dryden. 
€hi/ro-man/¢cy (Synop., §130),”. [Gr.xefp, hand, 
and pavreia, power of divination.] ‘lhe art or prac- 
tice of attempting to foretell events, or to discover 
the disposition of a person, by inspecting the lines 
and lineaments of his hand; divination by the hand; 
palmistry. : 
€Chi/ro-man/‘ist, One who foretells future 
€hi/ro-man‘tist, events, in relation to an indi- 
vidual, by inspecting his hand; a chiromancer. 
€hi/ro-man/tie (ki-), a. Pertaining to chiro- 
€Chi/ro-man/tie-al mancy, or divination by the 
hand. ‘‘Chiromantic deception.” Grellman. ‘ Chi- 
romantical conjectures.” Brown. 
Chi/ro-n6dm/ie (ki-), @. Relating to chironomy, or 
the art of moving the hands in oratory or panto- 
mime. ‘Chironomic art.” Melmoth. 
€hi-r6n/o-my (ki-),n. [Gr. xs(povopia, from yxeip, 
hand, and véyos, law, rule, from vépew, to manage. | 
The art or rule of moying the hands in oratory 
or pantomime; gesture. 
€hi/ro-plast (ki-), n. [Gr. xetpét\acros, formed 
by hand, from xeip, hand, and 7Adccety, to shape, 
form.] (Mus.) An instrument to guide the hands 
and fingers of pupils in playing on the piano-forte. 
€hi/ro-poéd, n. [Gr. xeio, hand, and wots, Todds, 
foot.] (Zoél.) An animal of the order of mammals, 
having hands, or feet resembling hands. 
€hi-r6p/o-dist, n. [Gr. xeip, hand, and_ zo%s, 7o- 
36s, foot.} One who treats diseases of the hands 
and feet ; especially one who removes corns and 
bunions from the feet, 
€hi-r6s/o-phist, n. [Gr.xeip, hand, and cogiorijs, 
skillful, clever. See Sornist.] A fortune-teller. 
Chirp (18), v. i. [imp. & p. p. CHIRPED (chérpt); 
p. pr. & vb. nN. CHIRPING.] [Ger. zirpen, tschirpen, 
schirpen. Cf. CHIRK, CHIPPER, and CHEEP.] To 
make a short, sharp sound, as is done by fowls, 
birds, or crickets. 


n. 


The careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around. 


Chirp, v. ¢. To make cheerful; to enliven. 


Thomson. 


He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. Pope. 
Chirp, n. A short, sharp note. ‘The chirp of 
flitting bird.” Bryant. 


Chirp/er, n. One who chirps, or is cheerful. 
Chirp/ing-ly, adv. Ina chirping manner. 
Chirre, v.i. [Ger. kirren, girren, A-8. ceorian, to 
murmur, complain.] To coo, as a pigeon. [Obs.] 
Chir/rup, v. f. ey & p. p. CHIRRUPED (chir/- 
rupt); p. pr. & vb. mn. CHIRRUPING.] [See CHIRP.] 
To quicken or animate by chirping; to cherup. 
Chir/rup, v. i. To chirp. 
The cricket chirrups on the hearth. Goldsmith. 


Chir/rup, x. The act of chirping. ‘‘ The sparrows’ 
chirrup on the roof.” Tennyson. 

€hi-riir/geon (ki-rfir/jun, 34),n. [Fr. chirurgien, 
Lat. chirurgus, from Gr. xetpoupyés, working or oper- 
ating with the hand, from yeip, hand, and épyety, to 
work, whence Zpyov, work; Sp. cirujano, Pg. cirur- 
giao, It. chirurgo.| A surgeon; one whose profes- 
sion is to heal diseases by manual operations, in- 
struments, or external applications. [Obs.] See 
SURGEON. 

€hirfir/ser-y,n. [Fr. chirurgie, Lat. chirurgia, 
from Gr. yetpovoyia. See supra.) That part of the 
medical art which consists in healing diseases and 
wounds by instruments and external applications. 
[Now written surgery. ] 

thi-riir’/ sie, a. (Fr. chirugique, chirwrgical, 

€hi-rair/Sie-al, Lat. chirurgicus, Gr. yetpoupyt- 
k6s. See supra.] Pertaining to surgery, or to the 
art of healing diseases and wounds by manual oper- 
ations, instruments, or external applications. [Now 
written surgical. | 

Chis/el, 7. (0. Fr. cisel, N. Fr. ciseau, Pg. sizel, & 
Sp. cincel, L. Lat. cisellus, cizellus, sciselum, }\ Wf 
from Lat. sicilicula, a little cutting instrument, }f}yil 
asmall sickle, diminutive of sicilis, sickle, and [fil 
this from sica, dagger, from secare, to cut.] An * 
instrument of iron or steel, sharpened to a cut- 
ting edge at the end, used in carpentry, joinery, 
cabinet work, masonry, sculpture, &c., either 
for paring, hewing, or gouging. 

Chis’el, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. CHISELED, or 
CHISELLED; p. pr. & vb. 2. CHISELING, OY qi55, 
CHISELLING.] [Fr. ciseler. See supra. ; 

1. To cut, pare, gouge, or engrave with a chisel; 
as, to chisel a block of marble into a statue. 
2. Tocut close, as ina bargain, &c. [Colloqg.] 

Chis/el, n. [See Cu1stEy.] Coarse flour. [ng.] 











CHLORIDIZE 


kasal, Ay. kasila, to be torpid or cold, or for Aramaic 
kisli, a heap of mud or mire. Cf. Ger. hornung, 
February, literally, month of mud.] The ninth 
month of the Jewish year, answering to a part of 
November and a part of December, in the modern 
division of the year. 
Chis/ley, a. as. ceosel, gravel or sand. Of. 
CHESSOM.] Having a large admixture of small 
pebbles or gravel; —said of a soil between sand 
and clay. , Gardner. 
Chit, n. [A-S. cidh, shoot, sprig, from the root 
cian, to germinate, Goth. ketan. See CHILp.] 
1. The first shooting or germination of a plant; a 
shoot; a sprout; as, the chits of potatoes. 
ne A child or babe; as, a forward chit; a crying 
chit. 
3. An excrescence on some part of the body, as a 
wart, &c. [Obs.] 
Chit, v.i. To shoot out; to sprout. [Obs.] 
I have known barley chit in seven hours after it had been 
thrown forth. Mortimer. 
Chit/chat,n. [From chat, by way of reduplication.] 
Familiar or trifling talk; prattle. 
€hi/tine, n. [See Curron.] (Chem.) A peculiar 
principle, containing nitrogen, characteristic of the 
skin of insects, and found also in the shell of crus- 
taceans. Rk. Owen. 
€hi/ti-motis, @. Having the nature of chitine. 
€hit'ton (ki/ton),n. [Gr. xtrav, corselet.] (Zodl.) 
A mollusk, with a many-jointed shell covering its 


back, , : Dana. 
Chit/ter, v.i. [D. citteren, Ger. zittern, to trem- 
ble.] To shiver; to tremble; to chatter; to shake 


with cold. [Obs.] fuloet. 

Chit’ter-ling, ». [So called because the frill of the 
shirt, when ironed flat, resembles the chitterlings, 
or small entrails. See supra.] The frill to the 
breast of a shirt. [Obs. Gascoigne. 

Chit/ter-lings, n. pl. [Cf. A-S. cwidh and cwidha, 
womb, Icel. gvidr, abdomen, O. H. Ger. quiti, vulva, 
O. Sw. qwed, Goth. qvithus, qvithrs, belly, womb, 
stomach.] (Cookery.) The smaller intestines of 
swine, &c., fried for food. 

Chit/ty, a. 1. Childish; like a babe. [Obs.] 

2. Full of chits or sprouts. 

Chiv/al-rie (shiy/al-rik) (Synop., §180), a. [Cf. Fr. 
chevaleresque, Catalan caballeresc, It. cavalleresco. 
See CHIVALRY.|] Same as CHIVALROUS. 

Chiv/al-rotis (shiv/al-rus) (Synop., § 130), a. [O. 
Eng. chevalrous, chevalerous, O. Fr. chevalereux, 
chevaleureux, Pr. cavalairos, Sp. caballeroso. See 
CHIVALRY.] Pertaining to chivalry or knight-er- 
rantry; warlike; bold; gallant. 

In brave pursuit of chivalrous emprise. Spenser. 

Chiv/al-rotis-ly (shiv/al-rus-), adv. In a chival- 
rous manner; boldly; gallantly. 

Chiv’/aLry (shiv’al-ry, 67) (Synop., §130), m. [Fr. 
chevalerie, from chevalier, knight, O. Fr. horseman, 
Pr. cavallaria, cavalayria, Sp. caballeria, It. & Pg. 
cavalleria. See CHEVALIER, and cf. CAVALRY. | 

1. A body or order of cavaliers or knights sery- 
ing on horseback; cavalry. 

By his light 
Did all the chivalry of England move, 
To do brave acts. Shak 

2. The dignity or system of knighthood; the 
usages, manners, or privileges of knights; the prac- 
tice of knight-errantry. Dryden. 

3. The qualifications or character of knights, ax 
valor, dexterity in arms, courtesy, &c. 

The glory of our Troy this day doth lie 
On his fair worth and single chivalry. Shak. 

4, (Eng. Law.) A tenure of lands by knight’s 
service; thatis, by the condition of a knight’s per- 
forming service on horseback, or of performing 
some noble or military service to his lord. 

Court of chivalry, a court formerly held before the lord 
high constable and earl marshal of England, having 
cognizance of contracts and other matters relating to 
deeds of arms and war. Blackstone. 

Chives, n. pl. [See Crvzs.] 

1. (Bot.) Slender threads or filaments in the blos- 
soms of plants. See STAMEN. 

2. (Agric.) A small species of onion growing in 
tufts (Allium schenoprasuno). [Written also cives.] 

€hilam/y-phore,n. {From Gr. yAapis, cloak, and 
dépstv, to bear.) (Zo0dl.) A small South American 
quadruped, allied to the armadillo. It is covered 
with a shell or coat of mail, like acloak. Harlan. 

€hla'mys, n. (Gr. xAapnis, cloak, Lat. chlamys.| 
A tunic, or loose coat, worn by the ancients over 
the vest or doublet. Elmes. 

€h10/ral (k10/ral), n. (Chem.) A liquid compound 
of chlorine, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, obtained 
by the action of chlorine upon alcohol, aided by the 
sun’s rays, Gregory. 

€hlo/rate, n. ([Fr. chlorate. See CaLoRine.! 
(Chem.) A salt formed by the union of chloric acid 
with a base. 

€hl0/rie, a. Pertaining to chlorine, or obtained 
from it; as, chloric acid. 

€hl0/ride (49), n. [See CHLORINE.] (Chem.) A 
compound of chlorine with another element. 

€hl0/rid-ate, v. f. To treat or prepare with a 
chloride, as a plate, for the purposes of photog- 
raphy, with chloride of silver. R, Hunt. 

€hilo-rid/ie, a. Pertaining to a chloride. 


[Gr. xefp, hand, and yupvac- | Chis/leti, n. [Heb. kisléw, Gr. Xacedci, either from | Chl0/rid-ize, v.t, See CHLORIDATE. 
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CHLORIMETRY 


@hlo-rim/e-try, n. Same as CHLOROMETRY. 

€hil0/rine, n. [Fr. chlorine, N. Lat. chlorina, chlo- 
rum, from Gr. xAwpés, pale-green, greenish yellow, 
so named from its color.] (Chem.) One of the ele- 
mentary substances; a heavy gas of greenish color. 
It has a disagreeable, suffocating odor, and is de- 
structive of life; is a constituent of common salt, 
making sixty parts of it by weight, and with hydro- 
gen forms hydrochloric acid. It is a powerful 
bleaching and disinfecting agent. 

€hl0/ri-dd/ie, a. (Chem.) Compounded of chlo- 
rine and iodine; as, chloriodic acid. 

€hile-rvi/o-dine, ». A compound of chlorine and 
iodine. 

€hl0/ris,n. [Gr.xAwpis, from yAwpés, light-green.] 
(Ornith.) The green finch, a small bird of the gros- 
beak family, Coccothraustes chloris. 8S. F. Baird. 

ChlO/rite,n. (Gr. yAwpirns (sc. AiSos, stone), from 
xAwp6s, light-green.] (Min.) A soft, olive-green 
mineral, allied to tale, occurring usually massive, 
and somewhat granular or sealy. It has a slightly 
greasy feeling when handled. Dana, 

Chlorite slate (Min.), an olive-green slaty rock, con- 
taining chlorite. and. 

€hilo-rit/ie, a. Pertaining to, or containing, chlo- 
rite; as, chloritic sand. Lyell, 

€hl160/ro-f6rm (25), n. [From chlorine and formyl, 
it being a terchloride of formyl.] (Chem.) An oily 
liquid, of an aromatic, ethereal odor, consisting of 
carbon, hydrogen, and chlorine. It evaporates 
speedily, and has a specific gravity of 1.5. It is an 
important anesthetic agent, and is also used ex- 
ternally to alleviate pain. It is a powerful solvent, 
dissolving wax, spermaceti, resins, &c. Gregory. 

€h10’/ro-f6rm, v.¢. To treat with chloroform, or 
to place under its influence, 

€hlo-r6m/e-ter, ».  [Fr. chloromeétre, from Fr. 
chlore, N. Lat. chlorwm, equivalent to Eng. chlo- 
rine, from Gr. xAwpds, light-green, and pérpov, 

‘measure.] An instrument for testing the decolor- 
ing or bleaching powers of chloride of lime. 
€hio-rém/e-try, n. The process of testing the 
bleaching power of any combination of chlorine. 
€hil0/ro-phane, n. [Fr. chlorophane, from Gr. 
xAwpds, light-green, and gaivecy, to show.] (Jin.) 
A variety of fluor spar, which, when heated, gives 
a beautiful emerald-green light. Dana. 
€hilo/ro-phyl, ». [Fr. chkicrophylle, from Gr. 
xAwpds, light-green, and PiAdov, leaf.]_ (ot.) The 
green coloring matter of the leaves and other parts 
of plants, consisting of minute grains lying loosely 
in the cells of the tissue. Gray. 

€hlo-véph/yl-lite, or €h16/ro-phYl/lite (117), 
n. [Gr. xAwpds, green, pidrdAov, leaf, and diSos, 
stone.] (Min.) A foliated or micaceous mineral, of 
a grayish, or olive-green color, consisting princi- 
pally of silicate of alumina; an altered form of 
iolite. Dana. 

€hto-ro'sis, n. [N. Lat. chlorosis, Fr. chlorose, 
from Gr. xAwods, light-green. ] 

1. (Med.) The green sickness; a disease of young 
females, characterized by a pale or greenish hue of 
the skin, weakness, palpitation, &c. Dunglison. 

2. (Bot.) A disease in plants, causing them to 
turn of a pale hue. 

€hilo-robt/ie, a. Fr. chlorotique. 
Pertaining to, or affected by, chlorosis. 

€hl0/rotis, a. [See CHLORINE.] (Chem. Physics.) 
Electro-negative ; thus chlorows substances are 
electro-negatives. Graham. 

Chlorous acid (Chem.), an acid containing equal parts 
of oxygen and chlorine ; now hypochiorous acid. Gregory. 

€hilo/ruy-rét, n. [N. Lat. chloruretum, Fr. chlo- 
rure.| (Chem.) A compound of chlorine ;—a name 
formerly given to what is now called a chloride, 

Choak, v.t.& i. See CHOKE. 

Chock, v.t. To stop or fasten as with a wedge, or 
block, &c.; as, to chock a wheel or a cask. 

Chock, v.i. 1. To fill up, asa cavity. ‘The wood 
work exactly chocked into the joints.” fuller. 

2. To encounter. See SHock. 

Chick, 7. 1. A wedge, or something to confine a 
cask or other body, by fitting into the space around 
or beneath it. 

2. An encounter. 
Choéck/-full, a, Completely full. Todd. 
Choe/o-late, n. [Sp. & Pg. chocolate, Fr. chocolat, 

It. cioccolata, from Mexican cacuatl, cacao. | 

1. A paste composed of the roasted kernel of the 
Theobroma cacao ground and mixed with other in- 
eens, usually a little sugar, cinnamon, or ya- 
nilla. 

2. The liquor or beverage made by dissolving 
chocolate-paste in boiling water. 

Choe¢/o-late-house, m. A house where company 
may be seryed with chocolate, 

Cho¢/o-late-ntit, 7. See Cacao. 

Chode. The old imp. of chide. See CurpE, 

Choige (66), n. [O, Eng. chois, choyse, from O. Fr. 
chois, cois, N. Fr. choix, from choisir, to choose, 
Pr. chausir, causir, O. It. ciausire, from Goth. 
kausjan, to examine, kiusan, to choose, to examine, 
Cf. CHOOSE. ] 

1. The act of choosing; the voluntary act of se- 
lecting or separating from two or more things that 
which is preferred; the determination of the mind 
in preferring the thing to another; election. 


See supra.] 


See SHOcK. 





Nature will instruct her in it, and compel her to some sec- 
ond choice. Shak. 
2. The power of choosing; option; preference. 

Choice there is not, unless the thing which we take be so in 
our power that we might have refused it. Hooker. 

3. Care in selecting; judgment or skill in distin- 
guishing what is to be preferred, and in giving a 
preference; discrimination. 

Iimagine they [the apothegms of Cesar] were collected with 
judgment and choice. Bacon. 

4. The thing chosen; that which is approved and 
selected in preference to others; selection. 

The commonwealth is sick of their own choice. Shak. 

5. The best part of any thing; that which is pref- 
erable. ‘‘The flower and choice of many proy- 
inces.” Milion. 

To make choice of, to choose; to select; to separate 
and take in preference. 

Choige, a. [compar. CHOICER; superl. CHOICEST. | 

1. Worthy of being chosen or preferred; select; 
superior; precious. 

My choicest hours of life are lost. Swift. 

2. Preserving or using with care, as valuable; 
frugal; as, to be choice of time, or of money. 

3. Selected with care, and due attention to pref- 
erence; deliberately chosen. ‘‘Choice word and 
measured phrase,” Wordsworth. 

Syn.—Select ; precious ; costly; exquisite ; uncom- 
mon; rare; sparing; frugal; chary; careful. 

Choige/-drawn, a. Selected with particular care. 
Choi¢e/ful, a. Making many choices; fickle, 
His choiceful sense with every change doth flit. Spenser. 


Choi¢e/less, a. Not haying the power of choosing; 
not free. Hammond. 
Choige/ly, adv. 1. With care in choosing; with 
nice regard to preference; with exact choice, ‘A 
band of men collected choicely from each coun- 
Dyn Shak. 
2.In a preferable or excellent manner; excel- 
lently. ‘‘Choicely good.” Walton. 
Choice/ness, n. The quality of being of particular 
value or worth; preferableness. ‘Plants... for 
their chotceness reserved in pots.” Evelyn. 
€hoir (kwir) (38), 2. [Fr. cheur, Pr. & Catalan 
cor, Sp., Pg., & It. coro, Lat. chorus, Gr. xopds; 
A-S. & Ger. chor. See Cnoruws.] 

1. A band or organized company of singers, es- 
pecially in church-seryice. [Written also quire.] 

2. That part of a church appropriated to the 
singers. 

3. (Arch.) That part of a church separated from 
the nave by a railing or screen, usually of open 
work, and appropriated to the use of the officiating 
clergyman ; the chancel. ‘In some convenient 


~ 


places of the chancel or choir.” Strype. 
4. The corporate body of a cathedral. Hook. 


Choir’-6r/gan (kwir’-), ». (Mus.) A portion of 
the stops of an organ;—so called in distinction 
from the full or great organ. 

€hoir!-sérv/i¢e (kwir/-), 2. 
ing performed by the choir, Warton. 

Choke, n. The internal or filamentous portion of 
an artichoke. [Cant.] 

Choke (20), v. t. [imp. & p. p. CHOKED (chokt); 
p. pr. & vb. N. CHOKING.] [A-S. @cedcjan, to suffo- 
cate, cedcjan, to ruminate, ceace, ceac, jaw, cheek, 
from an hypothetical ceocan, equivalent to ceovan, 
to chew. | 

1. To render unable to breathe; to stifle; to suf- 

focate; to strangle. 

With eager feeding food doth choke the feeder. Shak. 

2. To obstruct by filling up or clogging any pas- 

sage; to block up. Addison. 

3. To hinder or check, as growth, expansion, 
progress, &c.; to stifle. 

Oats and darnel choke the rising corn. Dryden. 

4. To offend; to cause to take an exception. ‘I 

was choked at this word.” Swift. 

Choke, v.i. 1. To have the windpipe stopped. 

2. To be checked, as if by choking. ‘‘ The 
words choked in his throat.” W. Scott. 
3. To be offended; to take exceptions. 

Choke/’-bér’/ry, n. (Bot.) The fruit of the Pyrus 
arbutifolia, a tree related to the apple. Gray. 

Choke’-chér’ry, n. (Bot.) A species of wild 
cherry (Prunus borealis), and its fruit, remarkable 
for its astringent qualities, 

Choke/-damp, . Carbonic acid gas accumulated 
in wells, mines, &c.;— so called because often de- 
structive of life by preventing the respiration of air. 

ChO/kee-diir’, ». ([Hind. chawki-ddr, a watch- 
man, from chauki, guard, watch, custom-house, 
police-station, and Per. d@r, possessing, possessor, 
master.] (a@.) A watchman, as of a house, or public 
building. (b.) A custom-house officer. Harta 

Choke/’-full, a, Full as possible; quite full; full 
to choking. See CHOCK-FULL. 

Choke/-pear,n. 1. A kind of pear that has a rough, 
astringent taste, and is swallowed with difficulty, or 
which contracts the parts of the mouth. 

2. An aspersion or sarcasm by which a person is 
put to silence. [Low.] ~ 

Chok’er, n. 1. He who, or that which, chokes or 
puts to silence. 

2. That which can not be answered, 
3. A neck-cloth or collar. [ Vulgar.] 


The service of sing- 


Johnson. 


CHOOSE 


Choke/-weed, n. (Bot.) A plant of different spe- 
cies, so called from its effects in choking the growth 
of other plants, or in producing a choking sensation 
when in any way taken into the human system. 

Chok’y,a. Tending to suffocate, or haying power 
to suffocate. 

€hiVa-gigue (kil/a-gdg),n. [Fr. cholagogue, Gr. 
xoA\aywyds, carrying off bile, from yédos, yoAi, bile, 
and dywy6s, leading, from ayewy, to lead.] (JA/ed.) 
A cathartic reputed to promote eyacuations of the 
bile. [Obs.] 

€ho/late, n. NGRs KoA, dile.] (Chem.) A salt com- 
posed of cholic acid and a base; as, cholate of 
soda. Gregory. 

€hol/e-dig/ra-phy, n. [Gr. xodf, bile, and ypa- 
ger, to describe.] (Med.) A description of what 
relates to the bile. Dunglison. 

€hble-dbVo-sy, n. [Gr. xodrf, bile, and Aédzos, 
discourse.] (J/ed,) A treatise on the bile, or biliary 
organs. Dunglison. 
€ho-lé/ie, a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained 
from, bile; as, choleic acid. ; 
€hoVer (kdlVer), n. [O. Fr. cholere, N. Fr. colere, 
Lat. cholera, Gr, xohépa, from x6do5, XoAR, bile. ] 
1. The bile ;— formerly supposed to be the seat 
and cause of irascibility. 
2. Irritation of the passions; anger; wrath. 
He is rash and very sudden in choler, Shak. 


€hdle-ra, n. [Sce supra.] (Med.) A disease char- 
acterized by vomiting and purging, as the essential 
symptoms, and also by griping and spasms in the 
legs and arms, 2 


Cholera asphyxia, the more malignant form of this dis- 
ease, called also Asiatic cholera.— Cholera morbus, the 
milder and more common form of the disease. Dunglison. 


€hol/er-ie (123), a. [Lat. cholericus, Gr, xoXeptkds.] 
1, Abounding with choler, or bile. Dryden. 
2. Easily irritated; irascible; inclined to anger. 
3. Angry; indicating anger; excited by anger. 
“ Choleric speech.” Raleigh. 
€hoVer-ie-ly, adv. In a choleric manner; angrily. 
€hol/er-ie-mess, n. Irascibility; anger; peevish- 
ness. [Obs.] 
€hole-rine, 7. 
toms of cholera, 
cholera. 


(Med.) (a.) The precursory symp- 
(0.) The first stage of eden 
Dunglison. 
€ho-lés/ter-ie, or €hG/les-tér/ie, a. [Fr. choles- 
térique.| Pertaining to cholesterine, or obtained 
from it; as, cholesteric acid. Ure. 
€ho-lés/ter-ime, n. [Fr. cholestérine, from Gr. 
xoAn, bile, and oréap, stiff fat, from ‘tornpt, to 
stand.] (Chem.) A fatty substance, resembling 
spermaceti, found in the bile and biliary concre- 
tions. Gregory. 
€hO0/li-Aamb, LS Fr. choliambique, a., choli- 
€h0/1i-am/bie, ambe, n., Lat. choliambus, n., 
Gr. yod ap Bos, n., from ywr6s, lame, and tapfos. 
See IAmbBus.] (/ros.) A sort of verse having an 
iambic foot in the fifth place, and a spondee in the 
sixth or last. 
Chol'tsxy,n. A Hindoo caravansera, or inn. 
€ho/mer,7. A Hebrew measure. See HOMER. 
Chimp, v.i. To chew greedily; to champ. [Prov. 
Eng. and U.S. Halliwell. Bartlett. 
€hon/drime (k6n/drin), n. [Gr. xévdpos, ae 
(Chem.) A substance, similar to gelatine, produce 
by the action of boiling water on cartilage. 
€hon/dro-dite (49), . [Gr. xévdpos, corn, grain.] 
(Min.) A light-yellow, brittle mineral, occurring 
disseminated through erystalline limestone, as in 
New Jersey, and Orange county, New York. Reg- 
ular crystals can rarely be distinguished. It is usu- 
ally brownish and brownish-réed, and consists of 
silica, fluorine, and magnesia, Dan 
€hin/droid, a. [Gr. xévdpos, cartilage, and etdos, 
form.} Resembling cartilage. 
€Chon-drél/o-gy, n. [Fr. chondrologie, from Gr, 
x6vdpos, grain, cartilage, and Adyos, speech.] (AMed.) 
A treatise on cartilages. Dunglison. 
€hon-drém/e-ter, n. [Gr. xévdpos, grain, and 
pérpov, measure.] A small kind of steelyard for 
weighing grain. 
thon-drép/ter-¥s/i-an, n. [Fr. chondropterygien, 
from Gr. yévdpos, cartilage, and mrepdytov, a Yittie 
wing, fin, dim. of rrépvz, wing.] (Jchth.) One of an 
order of fishes, characterized by cartilaginous fins 
and skeleton; as the sturgeon, shark, &e. Cuvier. 
€hon-drép'ter-¥$/i-an, a. Having a cartilaginous 
skeleton, 
€hon-drét/o-my, n. [Gr. xévdpos 
Toun, a cutting, from répyery, to cut. | (Anat.) The 
dissection of cartilages, Dunglison. 
Choose (ch6oz, 66),v.t. [imp. CHOSE ib:%: CHOSEN, 
CHOSE; p. pr. & vb. n. (00 [O. Eng. chese, 
A-8. ceosan, O. Sax. kiosan, Icel. kiosa, kiora, Sw. 
kesa, D. kiezen, N. H. Ger. kiesen, O. H. Ger. & 
Goth. kiwsan. Cf. CHoice.j] 'To make choice of; 
to select; to take by way of preference from two or 
more things offered; to elect. ‘‘ Chose me for a 
humble friend.” Pope. 
Syn.—To select; prefer; elect; adopt; follow.—To 
CHOOSE, PREFER, ELECT. To choose is the generic term, 
and denotes to take by an act of the will. To prefer is to 
choose one thing as compared with, and more desirable 
than, another. To elect is to choose or select out of a body 
or mass which is presented for the purpose; and is more 
specifically applied to a selection of this kind for some 
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office, employment, use, &c. To choose a profession; to 
prefer private life to a public one; to elect members of 
congress. 
I may neither choose whom I would, nor refuse whom I 
like, Shak. 
O spirit, that doth prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart. 
n is son, is chosen king, though youn 
aon rete of France, elected rst, Demuiled.”” Daniel. 
Chéose, v.i. 1. To make a selection; to prefer. 
They had only to choose between implicit obedience and 
open rebellion. Prescott. 
2. To exercise the power of choice; to choose 
otherwise. ‘I can not choose but pity her.” Shak. 
Cheos’er, n. One who chooses; one who has the 
power or right of choosing; an elector. “A power 
of superseding the choosers.” _ Burke. 
Choos/ing-ly, adv. In the way of choice; by 
choice; voluntarily. 
ChOp (66), v.t. Limp. & f p. CHOPPED (chépt); p. 


Milton. 


pr. & vb. n. CHOPPING. L. Ger. & D. kappen, 
Dan. kappe, Sw. cappa, at. coppare, to cut, O. 
Fr. coper, copper, colper, N. Fr. couper, from colp, 
cop, coup, blow, from Lat. colaphus, Gr. xédapos, 
buffet. Cf. CHAp and Cure.) 
1. To cut into pieces; to mince ; — often with up. 
2. To sever or separate by one or more blows; to 
divide ; — usually with off. 
Chop off your hand, and send it to the king. 
3. To seize or devour greedily ; — with up. 
You are for chopping up your entertainment like a hungry 
clown. Dryden. 
Chop, v.i. 1. To come upon or seize suddenly, as 
if at a stroke or blow; to strike. 
Out of greediness to get both, he chops at the shadow, and 
loses the substance. LD’ Estrange. 
2. To cut off another’s discourse by reply. 
This fellow interrupted the sermon, even suddenly chop- 
ping in. Latimer. 
3. (Naut.) To vary or shift suddenly; as, the 
wind chops about. Totten. 
Chdp, v.t. [A-S. ceapan, O. Sax. cdpdn,Goth.kaupon, 
to buy, to sell. Cf. CHAP, v.%., and CHEAPEN, v. f.] 
1. To conduct a process of barter or exchange; to 
put one thing in the place of another; to exchange; 
as, to chop bargains. 
We go on chopping and changing our friends. L’/strange. 
2. To give back and forth; to bandy; as, to chop 
logic. Locke. 
Chip, v.i. To wrangle; to altercate. 
Let not the counsel chop with the judge. 


Chop, v.t. &i. See CHar. 

Chop, n. 1. The act of chopping; a stroke. 

Believe them at the first chop, whatsoever they say. Tyndall. 

2. A piece chopped off; a slice or small piece, es- 
pecially of meat. 

3. A crack or cleft. See CHAp. 

4. The jaw. See CHAP. 

Chip, n. [Chin.] 1. Quality; brand; as, silk of the 
first chop. : 

2. A permit or clearance. 

Chop of tea, a number of boxes of the same make and 
quality of leaf.— Grand chop, a ship's port clearance. 

S. W. Williams. 

Chdp/-boat, n. [Chin. chop, sort, quality.] A 
licensed lighter employed in the transportation of 
goods. [China.] S. W. Williams. 

Chdp’/-chifirch (66), n. An exchange or an ex- 
changer of benefices. [Slang.] 

Choép/-fallenm (-fawln), a ([Cf. CrAP-FALLEN.] 
Dejected; dispirited. 

Chdp/-house, n. 1. A house where chops, &c., 
are sold; an eating-house of alower class. ‘‘ The 
freedom ofa chop-house.” W. Irving. 

2. A custom-house where transient duties are 
levied. [China.] S. W. Williams. 

Chop/in (Synop., § 130), . [Fr. chopine, from Ger. 
schoppen, a liquid measure, originally a scoop, from 
Ger. schdpfen, L. Ger. scheppen, to scoop.] 

1. A liquid measure used before the adoption of 
the present system of weights and measures; it 
contained about half an English pint; sometimes 
used also asa dry measure. [France.] 

2. A measure containing a wine quart. ——[ Scot.] 

3. A high patten formerly worn by ladies. See 
CHIOPPINE. 

Chodp/ness, n. A kind of spade. 

Chop/per, n. One who, or that which, chops. 

Chop/ping, a. [Cf. CuupBy.] 

1. Stout or plump; large. 

2. Shifting or changing suddenly; coming from 
different directions. ‘A short, chopping sea.” Cool: 

Chop/ping, n. [A different orthography of chiop- 
pine, q. Vv. 

1. A high-heeled shoe, formerly worn by ladies; 
a chopin. 

2. A cutting; a mincing. 

Ch6p/ping-bliéck, n. A block on which any thing 
is laid to be chopped. 

Chép/ping-knife (-nif), , A knife for chopping 
or mincing meat. re 

Chop’py, a. Full of clefts or cracks. Shak. 

Chops, n. pl: See Cnop, n., No. 4. 

Chép/stick, rn. One of two small sticks of wood, 
ivory, &c., held by the Chinese between the thumb 
and fin ers, and used to conyey food to the mouth, 

Choraglie, a. (Gr. xopayixds, xopyytkds.] Per- 


Shak. 


Bacon. 
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taining, or belonging, to, or in honor of, a choragus ; 
as, the choragic monument of Lysicrates, at Athens. 
€ho-vra'gus,n. (Lat. choragus, Gr. xopay6s, xopn- 
y6s, from xopés, chorus, and dyew, to lead.} (Gr. 
Antiq.) One who superintended a musical or theat- 
rical entertainment, and provided a chorus at his 
own expense. 
€ho/ral, a. [L. Lat. choralis, O. Fr. choral, from 
Lat. chorus, Gr. xop6s. See Cuorvus.] Belonging 
to a choir; sung in chorus; as, choral symphonies. 
€ho/ral,n. (Mus.) A hymn-tune; a simple sacred 
tune, sung in unison by the congregation. 
€hO/ralist, x. A member of a choir. 
€h0O/ral-ly, adv. In the manner of a chorus. 
€hérd (kérd), n. [Lat. chorda, Gr. yopd/, an intes- 
tine of which strings are made, Fr. corde, Pr. corda. 
When it signifies a string or small rope, in general, 
itis written cord, See Corp.] 
1. The string of a musical instrument. Milton. 
2. (Mus.) A combination of tones simultaneously 
performed, and in harmony, 
3. (Geom.) A right line, uniting c 
the extremities of the arc of a circle. 
€hord,v.t. [imp.&p.p.CHORDED ; B 
p. pr. & vb. N. CHORDING.] To 
provide with musical chords or 
strings. 
Jubal struck the chorded shell. Dryden. 


€hor-dee’, n. (Med.) A painful af- Chord, (3 
fection of the penis, attending gon- 4 opi Gas, 
orrhea. Dunglison. ane 

Chore, n. [Eng. char.] A small job; the light 
work of a household, either within or without 
doors; — commonly used in the plural. [U. S.] 

€hore, n. [See CHorus.] A choir or chorus. 
[ Obs. B. Jonson. 

€hod're-d, n. [Gr. xopeia, dance.) (Med.) St. Vi- 
tus’s dance; a disease attended with constant 
twitchings and irregular -movements-of the volun- 
tary muscles. 

€hd/re-graph/ie, a. Pertaining to choregra- 

€h0/re-graph/ie-al, phy. 

€ho-rég’/ra-phy, n. [Gr. yopeia, dance, and ypa- 
det, to describe.] The art of representing dancing 
by signs, as music is represented by notes. Craig. 

€h0/re-pis’eo-pal, a. [See infra.) Pertaining to 
the power of a suffragan or local bishop. Fell. 

€h0/rve-pts'eo-pits, n. ([Lat. chorepiscopus, Gr. 
XwpeTioxotos, from xpos, xWpa, place, country, and 
éricxoros, bishop. Cf. BIsHoP.] (Zccl.) A local or 
suffragan bishop. Hook. 

€ho-re'us, n. ([Lat. choreus, chorius, Gy. xopetos, 

€ho-ree’, belonging to a chorus, q. v. (sc. rods, 
foot); O. Fr. chorée.] (Anc. Pros.) (a.) A foot of 
two syllables, the first long and the second short; 
the trochee. (b.) A tribrach, or foot of three short 
syllables. 

€ho/ri-amb, N. [Lat. choriambus, Gr. xoptap- 

€hd'ri-am’' bus, Bos, from xopetos, trochee, and 
tapos, iambus, q. v.] (Anc. Pros.) A foot consist- 
ing of four syllables, of which the first and last are 
long, and the others short; that is, a choreus, or 
trochee, and an iambus united. 

€hd/ri-am/bie, n. A choriamb. 

€h0/ri-im/bie, a. [Lat. choriambicus, Gr. xoptap- 
Btx6s.] Pertaining to a choriamb. Mason, 

€hod/rie, a. Of, or pertaining to, a chorus. “A 
choric ode.” Coleridge. 

€hdlri-on, n. [Gr. xopiov, skin, leather, Lat. co- 
rium. 

te Ce The exterior membrane which invests 

the fetus in the womb, 

2. (Bot.) The outer membrane of seeds of plants. 
€ho/rist, n. [Fr. choriste.] A singer in a choir. 
€hor/is-ter (Synop., §180),. [From Fr. choriste. 

See supra. ] 

1. One of a choir; a singer in aconcert. Dryden. 

2. One who leads a chu:r in church music, [This 

is the sense in the United Sear 

€ho-rist/ie, a. Pertaining to a choir; choric; cho- 
ral. [Rare.] 

€ho-rig/ra-pher,n. [See CooROGRAPHY.] One 
who describes or makes a map of a particular coun- 
try. ‘The chorographers of Italy.” Browne. 

€ho/ro-griph/ie-al, a. Pertaining to chorography. 

€h0/ro-griph/ie-al-ly, adv. In a chorographical 
manner. 

€ho-ribg/ra-phy, n. [Lat. chorographia, Gr. yw- 
poypadia, from xwpds, place, and ypdpery, to de- 

‘scribe.] The art or practice of making a map or 
description of a particular region or country, in dis- 
tinction from topography, which is concerned with 
minute details; and from geography, which prop- 
erly refers to the description of the whole earth. 
“The chorography of their provinces.” —- Browne. 

€ho/roid, n. [Gr. xopoerd4s, from yxopiov, skin, a 
particular membrane, and ¢tdos, form.] (Anat.) 
Any membrane resembling the chorion, as the sec- 
ond coat of the eye. 

€ho/rus, n. [Lat. chorus, Gr. xopds, a dance in a 
ring, a dance accompanied with song; a chorus, 
a band of dancers and singers. See CHorR.] 

1. (Antig.) A band of singers and dancers. 


The Grecian tragedy was at first nothing but a chorus of 
singers. Dryden. 


2. (Gr. Drama.) A company of persons who are 
supposed to behold what passes in the acts of a 
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tragedy, and who sing their sentiments in couplets 
or verses between the acts. 

. 3. A band of singers; a company of singers sing- 
ing in concert. 

4. What is spoken or sung by the chorus ina 
tragedy, or by the whole choir; the part of a song 
in which the company join the singer. 

What the lofty, grave tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic. Milton. 

Chége (shdz), n. [Fr. chose, Pr., Sp., & It., cosa, 
Pg. cousa, thing, suit, cause, from Lat. Causa, CAUsC, 
q. v.] (Law.) A thing; personal property. 

Chose in action, a thing of which one has not possession 
or actual enjoyment, but only a right to it, or a right to 
demand it by action at law; a personal right to a thing 
not reduced to possession, but recoverable by suit at law ; 
as a right to recover money due on a contract, or damages 
for a tort, which can not be enforced against a reluctant 
party without suit.— Chose in possession, a thing in pos- 
session, as distinguished from a thing in action. — Chose 
local, a thing annexed to a place, as a mill. — Chose tran- 
sitory, a thing which is movable. Cowell. Blount. 

ChGse, imp. & p. p. of choose. 

Ch@6s/em (cho’zn), p. p. of choose. 

Chew/an (shdo/an), ». [So called from the first 
chieftain, a smith, named Chowan; or, according to 
some, from Fr. chowan, chouant, contracted from 
chat-huant, a screech-owl, because at first the band 
consisted of smugglers and outlaws, or because, like 
this animal, they chiefly acted by night.] One of a 
band of royalist insurgents on the River Loire, dur- 
ing the French revolution, They were mostly brig- 
ands. : Brande. 

Chough (chitif), n. [A-8. ceo, Fr. choucas, Pr. cau- 
cala, Sp. chova, choya, O. Fr. choe. Cf. M.H. Ger. 
chouh, owl, D. kawv, crow, and W, cawci, jackdaw. ] 
(Zo0l.) A bird of the crow family, and genus Pyr- 
rhoccorax. Itis of a black color, with a long, slen- 
der, and curved bill. Baird. 

Choule,n. See Jown. 

Choultry,n. See CHoLtry. 

Chouse,v.t. [imp. & p.p. CHOUSED (choust) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CHOUSING.} [From the Turk. chiaous, a 
messenger of the ‘Turkish emperor, one of whom, 
in 1609, committed a gross fraud upon the Turkish 
merchants resident in Hngland, by cheating them 
out of £4,000; hence, from the notoriety of this cir- 
cumstance, to chiaows, or chouse, to do as this 
chiaous did, to cheat, defraud.] ‘lo cheat, trick, 
defraud ;— followed by of, or out of; as, to chouse 
one out of hismoney. [Low.] 

The undertaker of the afore-cited poesy hath choused your 
highness. Landor. 

Chouse, n. 1. One who is easily cheated; a tool; 
a simpleton; a gull. ‘Sillier than a sottish 
chouse.” Hudibras. 

2. A trick; sham; imposition. Johnson. 

Chout, n. (Com.) A fourth part of the clear rey- 
enue. [Last indie 

Chow/chow, a. [Chin.] Consisting of several 
kinds mingled together ; mixed ; as, chow-chow 
sweetmeats, preserved fruits of various kinds put 
together. 

Chouwchow chop, the last lighter containing the small 
sundry packages sent off to fill up a ship. S. W. Williams. 

Chow’chow, 7. <A kind of mixed pickles. 

Chow/der, n. 1. (Cookery.) A dish made of fresh 
fish, pork, biscuit, onions, &c., stewed together. 

2. Aseller of fish. [Prov. £ng.] Halliwell. 

Chowder beer, a liquor made by boiling the black spruce 
in water and mixing molasses with the decoction. [£7g.] 

Chow/der, v. t. To make a chowder of. 

Chow/ry, ». [Hind. chaunri, an instrument for 
driving away flies, a fly-flapper.] A brush to keep 
off flies, used in the East Indies. Malcom. 

Chow/’ter, v. ¢t. [Cf. O. Eng. chowre, and Proy. 
Eng. chow, to grumble.] To grumble like a frog or 
afroward child. [Obds. Phillips. 

Choy/-root, n. See CHAY-ROOT. 

€hré/ma-tis/ties, n. sing. [Gr. xpepatioriky (sc. 
réxvn), the art of traffic, from xpnparcortkds, XpEpa- 
rife, to negotiate, from xpfjpara, goods, money, pl. 
of xpfpua, a thing that one uses, from xpdaopar, TI use. ] 
The science of wealth ; a branch of political economy. 
[See MATHEMATICS. } 

€hré/o-téeh/nies, n. sing. [Gr.xoetos, useful, and 
réxvn, art.] The useful arts, especially agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, [fare.| See Marn- 
EMATICS. 

€hres-tém/a-thy, n. [Gr. xpnoropaseca, from 
xonorés, useful, good, and padety, pavSdavew, to 
learn.] A selection of passages, with notes, &c., to 
be used in acquiring a language ; as a Hebrew 
chrestomathy. ‘ 

€hrism (krizm), n. [Gr. xptona, from xpiew, to 
anoint.) (G@r. & Rom. Cath. Churches.) Oil conse- 
crated by the bishop, formerly used in 

the administration of baptism, confir- 
mation, ordination, and extreme unc- 
tion. Hook, 

€hris’/mal, a. [L. Lat. chrismalis.] 
Pertaining to chrism, Brevint. 

€hris-ma/tion, 7. pl Lat. chrisma- 
tio.] The act of applying the chrism, 
or consecrated oil. 

€hris’ma-to-ry (50), 2. [L. Lat. chris- 
matorium.| A vesselto hold the oil 
for chrism. Bale, 





Chrismatory. 
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€hris’om, 7. [See CHRISM.] 

1. A white cloth or mantle thrown over a child 
when brought for baptism. [Obs.} 

2. A child which died within a month after its 
birth, so called from the chrisom-cloth, a cloth 
anointed with chrism, which was used as a shroud 
for it. [Obs. Blount. 

€hrist, n. [Lat. Christus, Gr. xpiords, anointed, 
from xpiety, to anoint.) THE ANOINTED ;—an ap- 
pellation given to the Savior of the world, and synon- 
ymous with the Hebrew MESSIAH. 

Christ/-erbss-row’/ (kris/krés-r0/), n. The alpha- 
bet; —formerly so called, either from the cross usu- 
ally set before it, or from a superstitious custom, 
sometimes practiced, of writing it in the form of a 
cross, by way of a charm. Nares. 

€hris/ten (kris/n), v.t. [imp.& p.p.CHRISTENED ; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. CHRISTENING.] [A-S. cristnian, 
from cristen, cristena, a Christian, q.v.; O. Fr. 
chrestienner.] : 

1. To give a name and apply water to, as a reli- 
gious ceremony, in the name of, and according to 
the precept of, Christ; to baptize. ; 

2. To give a name; to denominate. ‘Christen 
the thing what you will.” Bp. Burnet. 

€hris/ten-dém (kris/n-dum), n. [A-S. eristen- 
dom, from cristen, a Christian, and the termination 
dom, q. v.; Ger. christenthum.] ; 

1. The profession of faith in Christ by baptism ; 
hence, the Christian religion, or the adoption of 
it. [Obs.] 

Faith is the key of christendom. ~ Chaucer. 

2. The name received at baptism; or, more gener- 
ally, any name or appellation. [Obs.] 

A world 
Of pretty, fond, adoptious christendoms. Shak. 

3. That portion of the world in which Christian- 
ity prevails, or which is governed under Chris- 
tian institutions, in distinction from heathen or Mo- 
hammedan lands. 

The Arian doctrine which then divided Christendom. Milton. 

A wide and still widening Christendom. Coleridge. 

4. The whole body of Christians. Hooker. 

€hris/tian (krist/yan, 66), n. (Lat. christianus, 

Gr. xptoriavos, O. Fr. christian, christien, chres- 

tian, chrestien, N. Fr. chrétien, Pr. cristian, cres- 
tian, A-S. cristen. See CHRIST. ] 

1. One who professes to believe, or is assumed to 
believe, in the religion of Christ; especially one 
whose inward and outward life is conformed to the 
doctrines of Christ. 

2. One who is born in a Christian country or of 
Christian parents. 

€hris/tian (66), @ 1. Pertaining to Christ or his 
religion; as, Christian doctrine. 

2. Professing Christianity; as, a Christian peo- 

le. 

3 3. Pertaining to the church; ecclesiastical; as, a 
Christian court. Blackstone. 
Christian name, the name given in baptism, as dis- 
tinct from the family name, or surname. 
€hris/tian, v. ¢. [O. Fr. chrestienner, Pr. cres- 
tianar.| To baptize. [Obs.] Fulke. 
€hris/tian-ism (krist/yan-izm),n. [Fr. christia- 
nisme, Pr. crestianisme, Lat. christianismus, Gyr. 
XplorLaviap6s. | 

1. The Christian religion. [Obs.] Milton. 

2. The nations professing Christianity ; Christen- 
dom. [0Obs.] Johnson. 

Chris/tian-ite, n. [So called by Monticelli and 
Covelli from Prince Christian Frederick, of Den- 
mark.] (Jfin.) Same as ANORTHITE, q. v. 

€hris-tian/i-ty (krist-yin/i-t¥) (Synop., § 130), n. 
{Lat. christianitas, Pr. crestiantat, O. Fr. chres- 
tienté, N. Fr. chrétienté.] The religion of Chris- 
tians; the system of doctrines and precepts taught 
by Christ. 

Whilst politicians are disputing about monarchies, aristoc- 
racies, and republics, Christianity is alike applicable, useful, 
and friendly to them all. Paley. 

€hris/tian-i-za/tion, n. The act or process of 
converting to Christianity. 

€hris/tian-ize, v. t.  [imp. & p. p. CHRISTIAN- 
IZED; p. pr. & vb. n. CHRISTIANIZING. | [ Lat. 
christianizare, Gr. xotortavifew, Fr. christianiser.] 

1. To make Christian; to convert to Christianity ; 
as, to Christianize pagans. 

2. To imbue with Christian principles. 
tianized philosophers.” Isaac Taylor. 

€hris/tiam-like, a. Becoming a Christian. ‘A 
virtuous and a Christian-like conclusion.” Shak. 
€hris/tian-ly, adv. In a Christian manner; in a 
manner becoming the principles of the Christian 
religion. ‘“ Sufferings ... patiently and christianly 


“ OChris- 


borne.” Sharp. 
€hris/tian-mess, m. Consonance with the doc- 
trines of Christianity. [Obs.] Hammond. 


thris/tian-6g/ra-phy, n. (Gr. xypioriavds and 
ypagew, to describe.] A description of Christian 
nations. [Obs.] Pagitt. 

Chris-tie/o-list, n.  [Lat. Christicola, from Chris- 
tus _and colere, to cultivate, worship.] A worshiper 
of Christ. 

€hrist/less, a, Having no faith in Christ. 

€hrist/mas (kris’mas), n. [Christ and mass, q.v. 

1. The festival of the Christian church, observe 

annually on the 25th day of December, in memory 
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of the birth of Christ, often celebrated by a particu- | 
lar church service. 

2. Christmas-day. 

€hrist/mas-bo6x, 72. A box in which presents are 
deposited at Christmas; a Christmas gift. 

€hrist/mas-day, n. The 25th day of December, 
when Christmas is celebrated. 

€hrist/mas-flow/er,)". (Bot.) A plant of the 

Christ/mas-rose, genus Helleborus (H. ni- 
ger), producing beautiful white flowers about 
Christmas. 

€hris-téVo-zy,n. [Gr. Xprords, Christ, and Adyos, 
discourse, Aéyew, to speak.| A discourse or trea- 
tise concerning Christ ; doctrine of the whole or 
any part of the Scriptures respecting Christ. 

Christ’s/-thorn, ». (Bot.) A deciduous shrub of 
the Rhamnus family (Paliurus australis), a native 
of Palestine and the south of Europe. It is a 
handsome and free flowering, but very prickly 
shrub, and is so named as it has been supposed to 
have been that of which the crown of thorns worn 
by Christ was made, Baird. 

€hro-as'ta-cgés, n. pl. [Gr. xpéa, xpora, color, 
and doraxés, crab.] A class of pellucid gems, com- 
prehending all those of variable colors, as viewed 
in different lights. 

€hrd/mate, n. [Fr. chromate. See CHROME.] 
(Chem.) A salt formed by the union of chromic 
acid with a base. 

€hro-miat/ie, a. [Fr. chromatique, Lat. chromati- 
cus, from Gr. xpwparikds, suited for color, from 
xpapa, color, from xpwrvivar, xpwtew, for xpotfew, 
to color, from xpora, color, akin to ypws, skin, color 
of the skin.] 

1. Relating to color, or to colors. ‘‘ The third 
part of painting, which is called the chromatic or 
coloring.” Dryden. 

2. (Mus.) Proceeding by the smaller intervals 
(half-steps or semitones) of the scale, instead of 
the regular intervals of the diatonic scale. 


f= The name is derived from the fact that the inter- 
mediate tones were formerly written and printed in 
colors. 

Chromatic scale (Mus.), the scale consisting of thirteen 
tones, including the eight scale-tones and the five inter- 
mediate tones. 


€hro-mat/ie-al-ly, adv. In a chromatic manner. 
€hro-mat/ies, n. sing. The science of colors; that 
part of optics which treats of the properties of 
colors. [See MATHEMATICS. ] 
Chro/ma-tog/ra-phy, 7. [Gr. yedua, color, and 
ypaperv, to describe.] A treatise on colors. 
€hrod/matiblVo-gy, n. ([Gr. xempa, color, and 
Aéyos, discourse.] A treatise on colors. 
€hro-mat/o-phore, n. (Gr. xpdpa, color, and 
wéperv, to bear.] One of the pigment cells in ani- 
mals. Dana. 
€hrd/ma-trope, n. [Gr. xpapua, color, and mpo7i, 
turn, rotation, from teézety, to turn.] A philosoph- 
ical toy, a modification of the phenakistoscope, 
consisting of a disk, on which circular ares of bril- 
liant colors are inscribed in pairs passing through 
the center of motion, each pair intersecting the fol- 
lowing in a slightly different manner from the pre- 
ceding one, so that when it is made to revolve 
rapidly, it presents the appearance of streams of 
beautiful colors flowing either to or from the center, 
according to the direction of rotation of the disk. 
€hro/ma-type, n. [Gr. xpe@pa, color, and rims, 
type.] (Photog.) A process of taking photographic 
pictures by the use of paper made sensitive with bi- 
chromate of pota h. R. Hunt. 
€hrd/ma-type, a. Of, or pertaining to, the chro- 
matype; as, a chromatype picture. Rt. Hunt. 
€hrome, n. Same as CHROMIUM, q. Vv. 
€hrodme/-green, n. A beautiful dark-green pig- 
ment prepared from the oxide of chromium. 





€hrome/-dr/ange, n. <A pigment of a dark 
orange color, prepared from the sub-chromate of 
lead. 

€hrome/-réd, n. A beautiful red pigment pre- 
pared from red lead. Francis. 

€Chrome/-yél/low, n. A very brilliant yellow 
pigment, extensively employed by painters ;—it is 
a chromate of lead. Francis. 

€hrd/mie, a. Pertaining to chrome, or obtained 
from it. 

Chromic acid (Chem.), an acid of the metal chromium, 
forming salts of an orange-yellow or red color, much used 
by bleachers and calico-printers. Gregory. 

€hro/mite, n. [From chrome.] (JMin.) A black 
sub-metallic ore consisting of oxide of cromium 
and iron ;—called also chromic tron. Dana. 

€hro/mi-tim, n. [Gr. ypdpa, color.] (Metal.) A 
hard, brittle metal of a grayish-white color, very 
difficult of fusion,‘and related to iron in many of 
its properties. It takes its name from the various 
and beautiful colors of its compounds. It is used 
to give a fine deep green to the enamel of porcelain, 
to glass, &c. [Called also chrome.] Dana, 

€hvr0/mo-lith-o-graph/ie, a. Pertaining to 
chromo-lithography. 

€hro/mo-li-thég’/ra-phy, n. Lithography adapt- 
ed to printing in oil colors. 





€hro/miile, n. [Gr. xpdya, color, and An, matter. ] 
( Chem.) The coloring ingredient in plants, espe- 
cially when not green or liquid. Gray. 


CHRYSALIS 


a. [Fr. chronique, Lat. chronicus, 
Gr. xoovik6s, concerning time, from 
xpdovos, time, 


1. Relating to time; according to time. ‘Partly 
on a chronical, and partly on a topical method.” 

i J. A, Alexander, 

2. Continuing for a long time; lingering. 

Chronic disease, one which is inveterate or of long con- 
tinuance, in distinction from an acute disease, which 
speedily terminates. 

€hron/i-ele (krén/i-kl), n. [See Curonic. } 

1. An historical register or account of facts or 
events disposed in the order of time, 

2. A narrative of events; a history; a record. 

3. (pl.) Two canonical books of the Old Testament. 

Syn.—See History. 

€hrén/i-ele, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CHRONICLED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. CHRONICLING.] ‘To record in history 
or chronicle ; to record; to register. Spenser. Shak. 

€hroén/i-eler, n. A writer of a chronicle; a re- 
corder of events in the order of time; an historian. 


chron/ie, 
€hroén/ie-al, 


“ Such an honest chronicler as Cromwell.” Shak. 
Chrdénlique (kron/ik),n. [Fr. See CHRONIC, 1.] 
A chronicle. L, Addison. 


€hrin/o-gram, )n. [Fr. chronogramme, chrono- 
€hrén/o-griph, graphe, from ypévos, time, and 
yeadupa, writing, character, ypapew, to write.) An 
inscription in which a certain date or epoch is ex- 
pressed by numeral letters, as in the motto of a 
medal struck by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632: 
ChristVs DVX; ergo trIVMphVs; 
in which the capitals, considered as numerals, give, 
when added, the sum 16382, 
€hron/o-gram-mat/ie, [Fr. chronogram- 
€hroén/o-gram-mat/ie-al, matique.| Belong- 
ing to a chronogram, or containing one. 
€hro6n’o-gram/ma-tist, n. A writer of chrono- 
grams. 
€hro-nog/ra-pher, n. 


a. 


One who writes a chro- 
nography; a chronologer, Tooke. 
€hro-nog/ra-phy, nn. [Gr. xyoovoypadia. See 
CHRONOGRAPH.] The description or investigation 
of time past; history. [Obs.] Johnson. 
€hro-nol/o-ger, )n, [Gr.xpoveddyos.] A person 
thro-nol/o-gist, who investigates dates of past 
events and transactions; one skilled in chronology. 
The most exact chronologers tell us that Christ was born in 
October, and not in December. Knox. 
That learned noise and dust of the chronologist is wholly to 
be avoided, Locke. 
€Chron/o01ds/ie, (Synop., §180), a [Gr. xpo- 
Chron/o0-16s/ie-al, vooytk6s.] Relating to chro- 
nology ; containing an account of events in the 
order of time; according to the order of time; as, 
chronological tables. Raleigh. 
€hi6n/0-168/ie-al-ly, adv. In a chronological 
manner; ina manner according with the order of 
time, the series of events, or rules of chronology. 
€hro-ndl/o-gy, n. [Gr. xpovodoyia, from xpovos, 
time, and Adyus, discourse.] The science which 
treats of measuring or computing time by regular 
divisions or periods, and which assigns to events or 
transactions their proper dates. 

If history without chronology is dark and confused, chro- 

nology without history is dry and insipid. A. Holmes, 
€hro-nodim/e-ter, n. [Fr. chronométre, from Gr. 
xpovos, time, and pérpoy, measure, from the Lat. root 
met, in metiri, to measure, Skr. ma. ] 

1. An instrument for measuring time; a time- 
keeper. 

2. A portable time-keeper of superior construc- 
tion, with a heavy compensation-balance, and usu- 
ally beating half-seconds ;— intended to keep time 
with great accuracy for use in astronomical obser- 
vations, in determining longitude, &c. 

3. (Mus.) An instrument used to measure or in- 
dicate the time of a musical movement, 

Pocket chronometer, a chronometer in the form of a 
large watch, usually beating half-seconds, but, in some 
cases, four-tenths seconds. — Ship's chronometer, a large 
chronometer hung in gimbals for use at sea, in determin- 
ing longitude, &c.— Zo rate a chronometer. See RATE. 

€hrin/o-mét/rie, a. [Fr. chronométrique.] 

Chrén/o-mét/rie-al, Pertaining to a chronome- © 
ter; measured by a chronometer. 

€hro-nodm/e-try, n. [Fr. chronométrie.] The art 
of measuring time; the measuring of time by peri- 
ods or divisions. 

€hron/o-sedpe, n, [Gr, xpédvos, time, and cxozety, 
to observe. ] 

1, A chronometer. [Obs.] 

2. An instrument to measure the duration of 
luminous impressions upon the retina. Nichol. 

€hrys/a-lid, a. Pertaining to a chrysalis; resem- 
bling a chrysalis. 

€hry¥s/a-lid, n. Same as CHRYSALIS, 

€hrys/a-lis (kris/-), n.; pl. €HRY- 
SAL/I-DES. ([Lat. chrysailis, Fr. 
chrysalide, Gr. ypvoadXis, the gold- — 
colored sheath of butterflies, from 
xovods, gold.] (Nat. Hist.) A form 
into which the caterpillar or larve 
of butterflies, moths, and some oth- 
er insects, passes, and from which the perfect in- 
sect, after a while, emerges. 

(-=" The animal in this state has an external case or 

covering, which is sometimes smooth and shining, some- 








C. of Silk-worm. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM 


times made of a fiber spun by the larve, as the chrysalis 
of the silk-worm, in which the fiber is silk. 


thrys-in’/the-miim, n. [Lat., from Gr. xpvedv- 
Sepov, from xovads, gold, and dvSepor, flower.] ( Bot.) 
A genus of composite plants, mostly perennial, and 
of many different species, including the sun-flower, 
marigold, &c. 
thrys/el-e-phant/ine, a. [Gr. ypvods, gold, and 
éNepavtivos, made of ivory, from éAePas, ivory, ele- 
hhant.] Composed of gold and ivory. C. Kingsley. 
€ eer! (kris/o-bér/il), n. [Lat. chrysobe- 
ryllus, from Gr. ypveds, gold, and BipvAXos, beryl.] 
(Min.) A yellowish-green gem, next to sapphire in 
hardness, and consisting of alumina and the earth 
glucina. Dana. 
€hrys/o-ehlore, n. [Fr. chrysochlore, from Gr. xpv- 
cos, gold, and 
xAwbs,  light- 
green.] (Zo0l.) 
A species of 
mole native to 
South Africa, 





the fur of which | 

reflects most 8 

brilliant metal- ~~ =" oes 

lic hues of green Chrysochloris capensis. 
and gold. 


€hry¥s/o-edl/la, n. [Lat. chrysocolla, Gr. xpve6- 
kodAa, gold-solder, from xpvods, gold, and x6\Xa, 
glue.] (Min.) The green or blue carbonate of cop- 
per. Dana, 

Chry-sdg/ra-phy, n. (Gr. ypvooypadia, from xpv- 
o6s, gold, and ypadgery, to write.] 

1. The art of writing in letters of gold, practiced 
by the writers of ancient manuscripts. 

2. A writing executed in letters of gold. 

€hr¥s/’o-lite, n._ [Fr. chrysolithe, Lat. chrysoli- 
thus, Gr. xovob6\iSos, from xpvods, gold, and AiSos, 
stone.] (AMin.) A mineral, composed of silica, mag- 
nesia, and iron, varying in color from a pale green 
to a bottle-green, and occurring in glassy grains 
or pieces disseminated in basalt and many lavas, 
and sometimes in large imbedded crystals. It occa- 
sionally occurs in other rocks. Dana. 

Chry-sélo-gy, n. [Gr. ypvobs, gold, and déyos, 
discourse.] That branch of political economy which 
relates to the production of wealth. 

€hrys/o-prase,n. [Fr. chrysoprase, Lat. chryso- 
prasus, Gr. xpvcérpacos, from xpvads, gold, and 
mpdacov, leeck.] (Min.) A kind of massive quartz, of 
little luster, somewhat flinty in appearance, and of 
a grayish or leek-green color. Dana. 

€hrys/o-sptrm, 7. [Gr. ypvods, gold, and o7éppua, 
seed.] A means of creating gold. | Obs] B, Jonson, 

€hr¥s/o-type, n. [Gr. xpvods, gold, and rizog, im- 
pression, image. ] 

1. A photographic agent prepared by impregnat- 
ing paper with a neutral solution of chloride of gold, 
by which means a picture is produced of a beautiful 
purple ground. 

2. A picture thus produced, or the process of 
taking it. 

Chitb, x. [This word scems to signify a large or 
thick head. 
-Of.A-S.copp, 
head, Fr.cha- 
bot, a chub, & 
Lat. capito, a 
fish with a 
large head, Z% 
caput, head, @ 
Sw. hubb, a 
short and 
thick piece of 
wood, and Eng. cheven.] (Jchth.) A species of 
fresh-water fish of the Cyprinus or carp family, and 
genus Leuciscus. ‘The common species is L. cepha- 
lus ; the cheven. 

Chiib’bed,)a. Like a chub; plump, short, and 

Chitb’by, thick. ‘Chubby faces.” JL. Taylor. 

Chith’/bed-mess, n. The state of being chubby. 

Chiib/fa¢ed (-fast), a. Having a plump, round 
face. Addison. 

Chtick, v.i. [Formed in imitation of the sound 
that it expresses. ] 

1. To make a noise resembling that of a hen when 
she calls her chickens; to cluck. 

2. To laugh in a broken, convulsive manner, by 
way of mockery or insult. 

Chiick, v.t. To call, as a hen her chickens. Dryden. 

Chiick, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CHUCKED (chikt); p. pr. 
& vb. 2. CHUCKING.] [Perhaps to strike under the 
chin, so as to produce a sound from the collision of 
the upper and lower jaw, resembling that of the hen 
when she calls her chickens; or a modification of 
chock, shock, q. v.] 

1. To strike gently; to give a gentle blow to. 
“Ohucked the bar-maid under the chin.” JV. Irviig. 

2. To throw, with quick motion, ashort distance; 
to pitch. [Vulgar.] 

Kind service can not be chucked from hand to hand like a 
football. W. Scott. 

3. (Mech.) To place in a chuck, or hold by means 
of a chuck, as in turning. 

Chiick, n. 1. The voice or call of a hen, 

2. A sudden, small noise. 

3. A word of endearment; — corrupted from 
chick. ‘ Pray, chuck, come hither.” Shak. 





Chub (Cyprinus cephalus). 
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Chitck, n. 1. A slight blow un- 
der the chin. 

2. (Mach.) A contrivance fixed 
to the mandrel of aturning-lathe 
for holding the material to be 
operated upon. 

Chiick/a-by, n. 
dearment. Webster. 

Chitck’-fiir/thing, n. <A play 
in which a farthing is pitched 
into a hole. 

Chick’-hole, n. = 
in a wagon-rut. aie 

Chiick’le (chtik/l), v. ¢. [imp, Chuck Clach.). 

& p. p. CHUCKLED; p. pr. & vb. n. CHUCKLING.] 
{From chuck, q. v.] 

1. To call, as a hen her chickens ; to cluck. Dryden. 

2. To fondle; to cocker. 

Chiick/le, . A short, suppressed laugh; the ex- 
pression of exultation or derision. 

Chiick’le, v.i. [From chuck, q. v.] To laughina 
suppressed or broken manner, as expressing inward 
exultation or derision. 

Chiick’le-héad (chiik/l-héd), n. A person with 
a large or thick head; a numskull; a dunce. [Zow.] 


wf Knowles. 
Chiick/’le-héad/ed, a, Large or thick headed; 
dull; stupid. 


Smart. 
Chitck’/-will’s-wid/ow, n. (Ornith.) A species 
of goat-sucker (Caprimulgus Carolinensis), in the 
southern part of the United States ;— so called from 
a fancied resemblance of its note to the name. 


A term of en- 





A deep hole 


Audubon. 
Chiid, v.é [From cud, q.v. Cf. to chew the cud.] 
To champ; to bite. [Obs. Stafford. 


Chu’et, n. [See CHEWET.] Forced meat. Bacon. 
Chuff, n. [Perhaps a modification of chub. Cf. also 
W. cyff, stock, stump.] <A coarse, heavy, dull, or 


surly fellow; a clown. Shak. 
Chiff, a. Surly; ill-tempered; irascible. er 
Eng.) Halliwell. 
Chuff/i-ly, adv. In a rough, surly manner; clown- 
ishly. 
Chiff/i-mess, n. Quality of being chuffy; surli- 
ness. 
Chiff/y, a. 1. Fat or swelled out, especially in the 
cheeks. 


2. Surly; ill-tempered; rude; clownish, 

Chim, 7. [Probably a contraction from comrade. 
Cf. also A-S. cwma, a comer, guest.] A chamber- 
fellow, especially in a college or university; one 
who lodges or resides in the same room. 

Chim, v.i. [From the noun.] To occupy a cham- 
ber with another; as, to chwm together. | U.S.] 
Chiimp, n”. [Cf. hwmp, the protuberance formed by 
a crooked back,] A short, thick, heavy piece of 
wood. Moxon. 

Chu-nam/’, n. Lime, or any thing made of it, as 
stucco, &e. [India.] 

Chiink, n. <A short, thick piece of any thing. [Col- 
log.in U. S. and Prov, in Eng.) 

Chiink’y,a. Short and thick; as, a chunky boy. 
[U. S.] Kane. 

Chiirch (66),”. [A-S. circ, ciric, circe, cyrce, cirice, 
cyrice, cyrece, O. Sax. kertka, Scot. kirk, which re- 
tains the Saxon pronunciation, D. hers, Icel. kyrkia, 
Sw. kyrka, Dan. kirke, Ger. kirche, O. H. Ger. 
chirihhd, chilicha, chilcha, L. Ger. karke, from Gr. 
kuptakh, Kuptaxoy, the Lord’s house, from kvetakés, 
ae oe a master or lord, from xtpros, master, 
lord. 

1. A building set apart for Christian worship. 

t= “ The title of church, which we with a fit reverence 
restrain to a Christian place of worship, was in earlier 
English not refused to the Jewish, or even to a heathen 
temple.” Trench. 

2. A formally organized body of Christian beliey- 
ers worshiping together. ‘ When they had or- 
dained them elders in every church.” Acts xiy. 23. 

3. A body of Christian believers, observing the 
same rites and acknowledging the same ecclesiasti- 
cal authority; as, the Roman Catholic church ; the 
Presbyterian church. 

4. The collective body of Christians, or of those 
who acknowledge Christ as the Savior of mankind. 

5. The aggregate of religious influences in a com- 
munity; ecclesiastical influence, authority, &c.; as, 
to array the power of the church against some form 
of moral evil. 

Apostolical church. See APOSTOLICAL.— Catholic or 
universal church, the whole body of believers in Christ 
throughout the world. — Church militant. See MILITANT. 
— Church triumphant. See TRIUMPHANT. — Church ses- 
ston. See Session. — Jnvisible church, the collective body 
of true believers, including both those on earth and those 
in heaven. 

t2>- Church is often used in composition with other 
words to denote something belonging or relating to the 
church; as, church-authority; church-history; church- 
member; church-music, &c. 

Chfirch, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CHURCHED (chfircht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. CHURCHING.] ‘To unite with in pub- 
licly returning thanks in church after some signal 
deliverance, as from the dangers of childbirth. 

Charch/-ale, ». <A periodical festival, like the 
wakes of many parishes, said by some to be in com- 
memoration of the dedication of a church, at which 
much ale was used. Nares. Halliwell. 











CHUTE 


Chiarch/’/-bénch, n, The seat in the porch of a 
church. 

Chiirch’/d6ém,n. The government or authority of 
the church. Pearson. 

Charch’/-g0/ing, a. 1. Habitually attending 


church, 
2. Summoning to church. ‘The church-going 
bell.”? Cowper. 
Chiirch/ism,”. Undue attachment to the forms or 


principles of some church organization. 
Chiirch/less, a. Without a church. T. Fuller, 
Chiirch/li-ness,n. Regard for a universal church. 
Mercersburg Review, 

Chiirch’man, n.; pl. CHORCH/MEN, 

1. An ecclesiastic or clergyman; one who minis- 
ters in sacred things. 

2. An Episcopalian, as distinguished from a Pres- 
byterian or Congregationalist, &c. ‘‘A zealous 
churchman.” Macaulay. 

Chairch’man-ly, a. Pertaining to, or becoming, 
a churchman, Milman. 

Chtirch’man-ship, n. State of being a church- 
man, or of belonging to the established church. 

Chitirch’/-moddes, n. pl. (Mus.) The modes or seales 
used in ancient music. 

Chairch’-rate, n. A tax levied on parishioners for 
the repairs or maintenance of the church and its 
services. 

Chiirch’/ship,7. Institution of the church. South. 

Chiirch’/-ward/en,n. An officer whose duties re- 
spect the temporal or pecuniary interests of a 
church or parish. 

Chfirch/-work (-wirk), n. 1. Work on, or in be- 
half of, a church. ; 

2. Work carried on slowly. [Proverbial. | 

Chiireh’y, a. Relating to a church; unduly fond 
of church forms. 

Chiirch’-yiird, n. The ground adjoining to a 
church, in which the dead are buried; a cemetery. 
“ Like graves in the holy church-yard.” Shak. 

Chfirl (66), n. teas ceorl, a freeman of the lowest 
rank, man, husband, D. karel, kerel, Dan. & Sw. 
karl, Ger. keri, M. H. Ger. karl, O. H. Ger. 
charal.] 

1. A rustic; a countryman or laborer. ‘ One of 
the baser sort, which they call chwrls.” ‘ The life 
of a peasant, or churl.” Spenser. 

2. A rough, surly, ill-bred man, 

A churl’s courtesy rarely comes, but either for gain or false- 
hood. Sidney. 

3. One who is illiberal or miserly; a niggard. 

Like to some rich chw'l hoarding up his pelf. Drayton. 


Chiirl, a. Churlish. [0bs.] Ford. 

Chairl/ish, a. 1. Like a churl; rude; surly; illib- 
eral; niggardly. ‘‘Churlish benefits.” Ld. Bur- 
leigh. ‘Churlish strife.” Cowper. 

. Wanting pliancy or softness; unmanageable; 
unyielding; as, the churlish and intractable nature 
of some minerals, Boyle. 

ChéirVish-ly, adv. In achurlish manner; rudely ; 
roughly. 

Chiirl/ish-ness, nm. Rudeness of manners or tem- 
per; indisposition to kindness or courtesy. 

Chtirl’y, a. Rude; ehurlish. bene. Quarles. 

Chfirme, |”. [A-S8. ceorm, noise, shout, cy7man, 

Chirm, to shout, W. garm, an outery, garmiaw, 
to shout.] Clamor, or confused noise. [Obds.] ‘‘ The 
churme of a thousand taunts and reproaches.”’ Bacon. 

Chifirn (66), n. [O. Eng. cherne, A-S. ceren, an 
earthen vessel, churn, D. karn, kern, Dan. kierne, 
kitirne. See infra) A vessel in which cream or 
milk is shaken or beaten in order to separate the 
butter from the other parts. 

Chiirn, v.t. [imp.&p.p. CHURNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CHURNING.] [O. Eng. cherne, A-S. cernan, L. Ger. 
karnen, H. Ger. kernen, kirnen, D. kernen, karnen, 
Dan. kitirne, Sw. kéirna, Icel. kirna, Scot. kirn, 
from Icel. kiarni, marrow, kernel, cream, Prov. 
Ger. kern, kernel, equivalent to cream, O. Eng. 
cherne-milke, D. kernemelk, karnemelk, Scot. kirn- 
milk, Ger. kernmilch, buttermilk. ] 

1. To stir or agitate, as cream, in order to make 
butter. 

2. To shake or agitate with violence. 

Froth fills his chaps; he sends a grunting sound, 

And part he churns, and part he foams the ground. Dryden. 

Chairn, v.i. To agitate cream or milk for the pur- 
pose of separating the butter. 

Chfirn/ing, n. 1. The act of one who churns. 

2. The quantity of butter made at one operation. 

Chfirn/-staff, 7. The staff or instrument used in 
churning. 

Chifirr’/-worm (-wfirm), 7”. [A-S. cyrran, cerran, 
to turn.] (#ntom.) An insect that turns about 
nimbly ; — called also fan-cricket. Johnson. 

Chuse, v.t. See CHOOSE. " 

Chu/site (49), x. [Fr. chusite.] (Min.) A decom- 
posed variety of chrysolite. Dana. 

Chute (shoot), n. [Fr. chute, O. Fr. cheute, from 
cheoir, choir, cheir, chair, to fall, from Lat. cadere, 
to fall; It. caduta, Pr. cazuta, chaeguda. | 

1. A rapid descent in a river. 

2. An opening in a river-dam for the descent of 
logs, &c. . 

3. A framework or tube through which articles 


are made to slide from a higher to a lower level. 
Simmonds. 
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CHYLACEOUS 


€hy-1la/ceotis (ki-la/shus), a. Belonging to chyle; 
consisting of chyle. ~ Floyer. 
€hy-la’/que-ous (ki-la/kwe-tis), a. [N. Lat. chylus, 
chyle, and aqua, water.] Consisting of chyle much 
diluted with water; —said of a liquid which forms 
the circulating fluid of some inferior animals. 
Carpenter. 
Chyle (kil), . [Fr. chyle, N. Lat. chylus, Gr. xv, 
juice, from yxéerv, to pour.] (Physiol.) A milky 
fluid, consisting of the fatty matter of food in a 
state of emulsion, or fine mechanical division, with 
the intestinal juices. It is absorbed by the lacteals, 
and conveyed into the blood by the thoracic duct. 
€hyl/i-faie/tion, n. [N. Lat. chylus, Gr. xvdés, 
and Lat. facere, to eared (Physiol.) The act or 
process by which chyle is formed from food in ani- 
mal bodies. Arbuthnot. 
€hyl/i-fie/tive (Synop., §180), a Forming or 
changing into chyle ; haying the power to make 
chyle; chylific; chylificatory. 
€hy-lif/er-otis, a. [N. Lat. chylus, and Lat. ferre, 
to bring; Fr. chylifere.] Transmitting chyle; as, 
chyliferous vessels. Dunglison. 
€hy-lif/ie, a. Chylifactive. 
Ch l/i-fi-ea/tion, n. le CHYLIFACTION.] For- 
mation of chyle by the digestive processes. 
€hYy-lif/i-ea/to-ry, a. Chylifactive. A 
€hy/lo-po-ét/ie, a. oe xvAorotety, to make into 
juice, from yvAds, chyle, and rocetv, to make.] Con- 
cerned in the formation of chyle; as, the chylopoetic 


organs. Arbuthnot. 
€hy/lotis (ki/lus), a. [Fr. chyleux.] Consisting of 
chyle, or partaking of it. Arbuthnot. 
€hyme (kim), 2. [Fr. chyme, Lat. chymus, Gr. 


xvpds, juice, like xvAds, from xéerv, to pour.] (Phys- 
zol.) The pulp formed by the food after it has been 
for some time in the stomach, mixed with the gas- 
tric secretions. It is separated into chyle and the 


excrementitious portion of the food. Dunglison. 
r 
- eet See CHEMICAL, CHEMIST, CHEMIS- 
€hym ist, ao 
Chym/is-try. A 


[Fr. chymification, from 


€hym/i-fi-ea/tion, n. 
The 


Lat. chymus, chyme, and fucere, to make. ] 
process of becoming or of forming chyme. 
€hym/i-fF, v. t. [Fr. chymifier, from Lat. chymus, 

chyme, and facere, to make.] ‘To form into chyme, 
€hym/oitts (kim/us), a. Pertaining to chyme. 
Qi-ba/ri-otis, a. [Lat. cibarius, from cibus, food.] 
Pertaining to food; useful for food; edible. Johnson. 
Gib’ol, n. [Fr. ciboule, Pr. cebula, Pg. cebola, Sp. 
cebolla, from L. Lat. cepula, cepola, diminutive of 
Lat. cepa, cepa, cepe, an onion. Cf, CHIBBAL.] A 
sort of small onion. , Mortimer. 
€t-b0'ri-tim, n.; pl. ¢ir-BO/RI-A, [Lat. ciborium, 
Gr. «i Bdpwy, a drinking-cup made from the large 
leaves of the Egyptian bean, or resembling its seed- 
vessel; in L. Lat. also an arched chamber, sup- 
ported by four pillars, shut in like a ctborium ; It. 
ciborio, Pr. cibori, Fr. ciboire, O. Fr. chiboire, Sp. 
& Pg. cimborio.]} 
1. (Arch.) An insulated, arched vault, resting on 
four pillars, as that over the high altar in a church. 
2. (Rom. Cath. Church.) The coffer or case con- 
taining the host, or sacred wafer. Gilt. 
@i-ea'dd, n.; pl. ci-ea'p2z, [Lat. cicada, hence 
Pr. & It. cigala, Fr. cigale, Sp. cigarra.| (En- 
tom.) An insect of the order Hemiptera, having a 
long, stout body and wings, the latter usually mem- 
braneous and transparent. The male has the power 
of making a shrill, grating sound, produced by the 
friction of peculiar organs situated on the under 
side of the abdomen, and consisting of a pair of 
stretched membranes, acted upon by powerful mus- 
cles ;— called also locust. W. Baird. 
Ci-ea'ld, n. (It. See supra.] A cicada, See CICADA. 


At eve a dry cicala sung. Tennyson. 


Qie/’a-trice, n. A scar, seam, or elevation remain- 
ing after a woundis healed; a cicatrix. 

Cle/a-trie/le (sik’a-trik/1), n. [Fr. cicatricule, Lat. 
cicatricula, a small scar, from cicatrix, sear.] The 
germinating or fetal point in the embryo of a seed 
or the yelk of an egg. 

Qie/a-tri’/sive, a. Tending to promote the forma- 
tion of a cicatrice, 

Ci-ea'trix,n.; pl. cre'A-TRI CES. [Lat.] Ascar; 
a cicatrice. 

Cie/a-tri/zant, n. [Fr. cicatrisant, properly p. pr. & 
adj. from cicatriser.]_(Med.) A medicine or appli- 
cation that promotes the healing of a sore or wound, 
or the formation of a cicatrice. 

Cie/a-tri-za/tion, n. [Fr. cicatrisation.] The pro- 
cess of healing or forming a cicatrice; or the state 
of being healed, cicatrized, or skinned over. Sharp. 

Cie/a-trize,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CICATRIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CICATRIZING.] [Fr. cicatriser, from cica- 
trice, Lat. cicatriz, scar.} To heal and induce the 
formation of a cicatrice in, as in wounded or ulcer- 
ated flesh. 

This opens an old wound and makes a new one. 
Would it were cicatrized ! Massinger. 

Cie’a-trize, v.i. To heal or be healed; to become 
covered with skin. 

Gig’e-ly, n, (Lat. seseli, seselis, Gr. cécedt, céceXts. 
ef peepee (Bot.) An umbelliferous plant of dif- 
serent species, of the genera Myrrhis and Osmor- 
rhiza. 
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Ci/ce-vO'!me (ché-che-rd/ne, 0” sis-e-r0/ne), n. [It. 
Cicerone, equivalent to Lat. Cicero, the Roman or- 
ator; so called from the ordinary talkativeness of 
such a guide.] One who shows strangers the curi- 
osities of a place. 

Every glib and loquacious hireling who shows strangers 
about their picture galleries, palaces, or ruins, is termed by 
them [the Italians] a Cicerone, or Cicero. Trench. 

Ci¢/e-r0/ni-an, a. [From Cicero, the Roman orator. ] 
Resembling Cicero in style or action. 

Ci¢/e+r0/ni-an-ism, ». Imitation or resemblance 
of the style or action of Cicero; a Ciceronian phrase 
or expression. ‘‘Great study in Ciceronianism, 
the chief abuse of Oxford.” Sidney. 

Cich/o-ra/ceotis (sik/o-ra/shus), a. [Lat. cichori- 
wm, GY. KLX@pLov, KLXOpLov, KtX Opn, Chiccory, Succory, 
or endive Having the qualities of succory, or 


chiccory. Floyer. 
Cich’-péa, n. A plant; chick-pea. Holland. 


€i-cis’be-ism, n. The state or conduct of a cicisbeo. 
Ci/cis-be’o (che-chis-ba/o, or se-sis'/be-o), n. [It. 
cicisbeo, Fr. cicisbée, sigisbée.| The professed 
gallant of a married woman; a dangler about wo- 
men. Smollett. 
Ci-c0'ni-a, n. [Lat. ciconia, stork.] (Ornith.) A 
genus of wading birds, including the stork. 
ie/tivate,v.t. [Lat. cicwrare, to tame, from ci- 
cur, tame. ] To reclaim from wildness; to tame. 
Obs.] Browne, 
Cie/ti-ra/tion, n. [Fr. cicuration. See supra.] The 
act of reclaiming from wildness. [Obs.] Ray. 
Ci-ei/ta,n. [Lat., the hemlock given as poison, Sp., 
Pg., & It. cicuta, Pr. ciguda, Fr. cigué.] (Bot.) A 
genus of poisonous, umbelliferous plants, of which 
the C. virosa, or water-hemlock, of Europe, called 
also cow-bane, is best known. 
{= The name Cicuta is sometimes applied to Coniwm 
maculatum, or officinal hemlock. 


Gid,n. [Ar. seid, lord.] 1. Chief or commander ; — 
a name given in Spanish literature to Ruy Diaz, 
Count of Bivar, an illustrious champion of Chris- 
tianity and of the old Spanish royalty, in the 11th 
century. 

2. An epic poem of the Spaniards, which cele- 
brates the exploits of the national hero, Ruy Diaz. 

Brande. 

Gi/der, n. [Fr. cidre, or sidre, It. cidro, sidro, Sp. 
sidra, O. Sp. sizra, Pg. cidra, L. Lat. cicera, Lat. 
sicera, Gyr. cixepa, of Oriental origin. Of. Heb. 
shakar, to be intoxicated; ¢ was changed into d, as 
in Fr. ladre, from Lazarus.| A drink made from 
the juice of apples. 

{=> The word was formerly used to signify the juice 
of other fruits, and other kinds of strong liquor, except 
wine; but it is now appropriated to the juice of apples, 
before and after fermentation. 


Qvder-bran/dy, n. <A kind of brandy distilled 
from cider. 

Qi/der-ist,. A maker of cider. Mortimer. 

¢i/der-kin, n. <A liquor made by adding water to 
the crushed mass of apples remaining after the juice 
is pressed out in the manufacture of cider. 

Ciderkin is made for common drinking, and supplies the 
place of small beer. Mortimer. 

Ci-dewant! (se-de-ving’), a. [Fr., hitherto, for- 
merly.] Former; previous ; as, a ci-devant goy- 
ernor. 

Céiérge (scerj),n. [Fr.; Pr. ciri, from Lat. cereus, 
waxen, from cera, wax.] A wax candle used in re- 
ligious rites. 
i-gaxr’, n. [Fr. cigare, Sp. cigarro; originally a 
kind of tobacco in the island of Cuba.] A small 
roll of tobacco, used for smoking. 

Cig/ar-étte’,n. A little cigar; a little fine tobacco 
rolled in paper for smoking, 

CiVer-y,n. [A modification of ciliary, from its re- 
semblance to the hair of the eyelid or the eyelash. ] 
(Arch.) The drapery or foliage carved on the heads 
of columns. Gwilt. 

Ctl t-a, n. pl. Ree ciliwm, pl. cilia.) 

1. (Anat.) The eyelashes, or hairs growing from 
the edges of the eyelids. Dunglison. 

2. (Bot.) Long hairs, like eyelashes, upon the 
margin of a vegetable body. Gray, 

3. (Zodl.) Slender, short, hair-like appendages, 
fringing certain organs, and sometimes used as 
means of motion, as in the Rotifers. Carpenter. 

Cilflia-ry,a. [Fr. ciliaire.] Belonging to the eye- 
lashes; pertaining to the cilia in animals or yege- 
tables. Ray. 
il/i-ate, a. [L. Lat. ciliatus, from Lat. ciliwm. 

Gil/i-a/ted, | See CrntA.] 

1. (Bot.) Furnished or surrounded 
with parallel filaments, or bristles, re- 
sembling the hairs of the eyelids; as, 
a ciliated leaf. 

2. (Anat.) Covered with fine fila- 
ments, which, during life, are endowed 
with a vibratory motion; as, the ci/i- 
ated epithelium. ; 

Qil’ige, nm. A kind of hair-cloth gar- oiistea Leaf. 
ment. Southey. 

Ci-1i/ciotis (si-lish/us), a. [Lat. ciliciwm, a cover- 
ing, originally made of Cilician goat’s hair, from 
Cilictus, Cilician, from Cilicia, a province of Asia 
Minor, now Hjalet Jéschil.) Made, or consisting, of 
hair. ‘A eiliciows or sackcloth habit.” Browne. 








CINEMATICAL « 


Qi1l/i-i-form, a. Having the form of cilia; very fine 
or slender. Dana, 
Cil/i-o-grade, a. [Fr. ciliograde, from Lat. cilium 
and gradi, to step.] (Zoél.) Swimming by means of 
cilia, as the ciliograde Medus@, which have delicate, 
flattened, hair-like appendages along the ribs, for 
purposes of locomotion. Carpentier. 


Cil/lo, n. [Lat. cilium, eyelid.] (Med.) A spas- 
él-10/sis, modic trembling of the upper eyelid. 
Wma,n. (Arch.) A kind of molding. See CyMA, 


See CHIMERE and SIMAR. 

Cim/bai, n. [It. ciambella.] A kind of confection- 
ery or cake, [Obs.] Nares. 

Cim/bi-a, n. (Arch.) A fillet or band placed around 
the shaft of a column to strengthen it. [Written 
also cimia. ] 

Gim/brie, a. Pertaining to the Cinbri, an ancient 
tribe inhabiting Northern Germany. 

Gi-mé/li-iirch, n. ([Lat. cimeliarcha, Gr. Ketpndt- 
apxns, KetundAcapxos, treasurer, from xetpAAtov, treas- 
ure, and dpxés, leader, from apyewv, to lead. 
superintendent or keeper of valuable things belong- 
ing to a church; achurch-warden. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Cim/e-ter, n. [Fr. cimeterre, Sp. & Pg. cimetarra, 
Pg. also semitar- 
ra, It. scimitar- 
ra, from Biscay- 
an cimetarra, 
with a sharp 
edge; or corrupted from Per. schimschir.] A short 
sword with a convex edge or recuryated point, used 
by the Persians and Turks, [Written also scimetar, 
scymetar, and scimiter.] 
im/i-A,n. See CrMBiA. 
Wmiss,n. [Lat. cimex, -icis.] The bed-bug. 
im-m€/ri-an (89), a. [Lat. Cimmerius.] 

1. Pertaining to the Cimmerii, a fabulous people, 
said to have dwelt, in very ancient times, in cayes 
between Baiw and Cume, in profound and perpet- 
ual darkness. 

2. Without any light; intensely dark. 

There, under ebon shades, and low-browed rocks, 


As ragged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. Milton. 


Cimmerian darkness, deep or continual obscurity. 

Cim/o-lite (49), n. [Fr. cimolite, from Gr. Kiwwdia 
(sc. yi), Cimolian earth, from Kipcndos, Lat. Cimo- 
dus, an island of the Cyclades, distinguished for its 
chalky soil, now Cimoli or Argentiera.] (Jfin.) A 
soft, earthy, clayey mineral, of whitish or grayish 
color, from Cimolis, in Greece, and other places. 

Dana, 

Gin-eho/na, n. [So named from the wife of Count 
Cinchon, viceroy of Peru in the seventeenth centu- 
ry, who by its use was freed from an intermittent 
fever, and after her return to Spain, contributed to 
the general propagation of this remedy. ] 

1. (Bot.) A genus of trees growing exclusively on 
the Andes in Peru and adjacent countries, produ- 
cing a medicinal bark of great value, known as Pe- 
ruvian bark, Jesuits bark, &e. Baird, 

2. (Med.) The bark procured from the cinchona- 
tree. 

Cin/eho-na/ceots (-na/shus), a. Of, or pertaining 
to, cinchona, or the plants that produce it. Ogilvie. 

Gin/eho-nine,)/n. [Fr. cinchonine.] (Chem.) An 

Gin-eho/ni-a, alkaloid obtained from the bark 
of several species of cinchona, and one of the me- 
dicinal active principles of this bark. Dunglison. 

Cinet/iire (sinkt/yur, 53), 2. [Lat. cinctura, from 
cingere, to gird, It. & Sp. cintura, Pr. centura, Fr. 
ceinture. | 
: i A belt, a girdle, or something worn round the 

ody. 
He binds the sacred cincture round his breast. Pope. 

2. That which encompasses or incloses; inclo- 
sure. ‘* Within the cincture of one wall.” Bacon. 

3. (Arch.) A ring or list at the top and bottom of 
a column, separating the shaft, at one end, from the 
base; at the other, from the capital. Gwilt. 

Snel Aker (sinkt/yurd), a. Having a cincture or 
girdle. 

Gin/der, n. [A-S. sinder, sindor, cinder, dross, Teel, 
sindur, dross, Sw. sinder, O. H. Ger. sintar, N. H. 
Ger. sinter, D. sintel, from A-8. sinder, synder, 
separate, syndrian, to separate; not from Fr. cen- 
dre, Lat. cinis, ashes. ] 

1. A small particle of matter remaining after 
combustion, in which fire is extinct; as, a smith’s 
cinder. Browne, 

2. A small coal, or particle of fire, with ashes; 
an ember. Swift, 

3. A scale thrown off in forging metal. 

Cin/der-frame, 7. <A framework of wire, &c., ina 
chimney, as of a locomotive, to prevent the escape 


i-miix’, n, 





Cimeter. 


of cinders._ Weale. 
Cin/der-wénch, )7. A woman whose business 
in/der-wom/an, is to rake ashes for cinders. 


in/der-y, a. Pertaining to or resembling cinders, 
or composed of them. 

Cin’/e-fae/tion, n. [Fr. cinefaction, L. Lat. cine- 
Jfactio, from Lat. cinis, ashes, and facere, to make. | 
Reduction to ashes; cineration. [Obs] 

fin/eamectal, a. Pertaining to cinematics. 

Cinematic curves, curves produced by machinery, or a 
combination of motions, as distinguished from mathe- 
matical curves. 
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CINEMATICS 


— Gin/e-mat/ies, n. sing. (Gr. kwéw, to move.] The 
science which treats of motions considered in them- 


selves, or apart from their causes; the comparison | Ci/on, n. 


and relation of motions. 
EMATICS. | 

fz Cinematics forms properly an introduction to me- 
chanics, as involving the mathematical principles which 
are to be applied to its data of forces. Nichol. 


in/e-ra/ceotis,) a. [Lat. cineraceus, cinereus, 
iné/re-ous, from cinis, ashes.] Like ashes; 
having the color of the ashes of wood. Martyn. 
in/er-a-ry, a. fiat, cinerarius, from cinis, ashes. } 
Pertaining to ashes; containing ashes. 

Cinerary urns, vessels used by the ancients to pre- 
serve the ashes of the dead when burned. 


Gin/er-a’tion, n. [Fr. cinération, from Lat. cinis, 
ashes.] The reducing of any thing to ashes by 
combustion; cinefaction. 

Cin/er-i’tiotis (-ish/us), a. 
ericius, from cinis, ashes. } 
sistence of ashes. Cheyne. 
oe gent, a. Fullof ashes. [Obs.] _ Bailey. 
in/ga-lége (91), n. sing. & pl. [Fr. Cingalais.] A 
native or inhabitant of Ceylon. 

Gin/ga-lége,a. Pertaining to Ceylon. 

(=~ Cingalese is most properly applied to the primitive 
inhabitants of Ceylon and to that portion of it which is at 
present occupied by them, Ceylonese to the inhabitants of 
the island in general. 

Cin/gle (sYng’gl, 82), . 
from cingere, to gird, Pr. singla, 
girth. [fare,] Sce SURCINGLE. 

Gin/na-bar, n. [Lat. cinnabaris, Gr. KuvaBapes, 
kwvaBapt, Per, ginbdr, Hind. shangarf; Fr. cinabre, 
It. cinabro, Sp. & Pg. cinabrio, Pr. cynobre, Ger. 
zinnober.] 

1. (Min.) Red sulphuret of mercury or quicksil- 
ver, occurring, native, in brilliant red crystals, and 
also in amorphous masses of different shades of red 
and brown, » ; 

2. The artificial red sulphuret of mercury used as 
a pigment; vermilion. 

8. (Med.) The red, resinous juice of the Calamus 
rvotang, an East Indian tree, formerly used as an 
astringent. Dunglison. 

Hepatic cinnabar (Min.), an impure cinnabar of a liver- 
brown color and sub-metallic luster. Dana. 


Qin/na-ba-rine, a. [Fr. cinabarin.] Pertaining to 
cinnabar; consisting of cinnabar, or containing it; 
as, cinnabarine sand. Journal of Science. 
in-nam/ie, a. (Chem.) 
in/na-m6ém/ie, | Pertainingto, 
or obtained from, cinnamon. 

Cinnamice acid, an acid formed by 
exposing oil of cinnamon to the air. 

Gregory. 

Cin/na-mon, n. [Gr. kivvapov, 
Kwvapopov, Lat. cinnamomum, | 
cinnamum, from a _ Phenician [fii 
word equivalent to Heb. kinnd- 
mon.| ‘The inner bark of the 
Laurus cinnamomum, a tree 
growing in Ceylon. It is aro- 
matic, of a moderately pungent 
taste, and is one of the best cor- 

_ dial, carminative, and restorative 
spices. . 

Cin/na-monsstone, 7. (Min.) 
A variety of garnet, of a cinna- 
mon or hyacinth red color, some- 
times used in jewelry. Dana. 
in/na-miile,/». (Gr. xivvayoy, cinnamon, and 
in/na-mfl1, brn, matter.] (Chem.) The hy- 
pothetical radical of oil of cinnamon and cinnamic 
acid. 

Cinque (sink, 82), 2. [Fr. cing, O. Fr. cinqgue, It. 

cingue, Pr. cine, Sp. & Pg. cinco, from Lat. quinque, 
five.] The number five upon dice or in cards. 

Qinque!-foil (sink/-), n.~ Sete 
cingue, five, and foil, equivalent to 
Fr. fewille, leaf; Fr. quintefeuille. 
See supra, and foil.]} 

1. (Bot.) A plant of different 
species of the genus Potentilia, 
also called jive-jinger, because of 
the resemblance of its leaves to 
the fingers of the hand. : = } 

2. (Arch.) An ornamental foli- Cimaue-foil (Arch.). 
ation haying five points or cusps, used in windows, 

anels, &e. Gwilt, 
gn’gwe=-cenltio (chink/we-chén/to), n. [It., five 
hundred, abbreviated for fifteen hundred, so called 
because this art arose after the year 1500.]  (Arch.) 

- A style of decorative art which sprang up in Italy 
about 1550, and aimed to revive and elaborate the 
richest and most conspicuous characteristics of 
Greek and Roman art. Fairholt. 

Cinque’-pace (sink/-), n. [cinque and pace, q.v.] A 
kind of lively dance (called also galliard), the steps 
of which were regulated by the number five. Nares. 

Cinque/-ports, n. pl. [cinque and port, q.v.] The 

orts Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, Sandwich, 

inchelsea, and Rye; originally, only the first five 

of these, whence the name. [Zngland.] 
eaten a. Having five spots. Shak. 
in/ter,n. [Fr.] (Arch.) The centering or timber 


[See Note under MATH- 


Lat. cineritius and cin- 
aving the color or con- 


[Lat. cingula, cingulum 
fr, sangle.] A 


Cinnamon Leaf and 
Blossom. 
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Ci’/pers, n. 
Ci per-tiin/nel, 2. 


Ci’/pher, n. 


Oi’ pher, v. ¢. 


Oi’ pher-kéy (si/fer-ke), n. 





Cip/o-lin, n. 


Cip!pus, n. 


Cire, n. 
Cir ear (18),n. [Hind. sarkar.] A district or prov- 


Cir-eas/sian, 1. 


Cir-¢é/an, a. 





Cir-¢én/sial (-shal), 
Cixr-¢én/sian (-shan), 


Cir’ci-miate, v. f. 
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framing erected in apertures between piers to sup- 
port an arch when in building. 

{O. Fr. ction, N. Fr. scion, for sicion, from 
Lat. sectio, a cutting, from secare, to cut. Cf. Fr. 
scier, to saw, from Lat. secare, to cut.] A young 
shoot, twig, or sprout of a tree or plant; the cutting 
of atwig for ingrafting on another stock, [Written 
also scion. ] 

The cion overruleth the stock; and the stock is but pas- 
sive, and giveth aliment, but no motion, to the graft. Bacon. 
[A corruption of cyprus, q.v.] <A fine 
gauze, much like crape; cyprus. Marston. 
A false chimney used on a 
house for ornament. T. Fuller. 
[O. Fr. cifre, N. Fr. chiffre, Sp. & Pg. 
cyra, It. cifra and cifera, Ger. ziffer, L. Lat. cifra, 
zifera, from Ar. sifrun, safrun, empty, cipher, zero, 
from sajira, to be empty. ] 

1. (Arith.) A character [0] which, standing by 
itself, expresses nothing, but when placed at the 
right hand of a whole number, increases its value 
tenfold. 

2. A person of no worth or character. 

Here he was a mere cipher, there he was lord of the ascend- 
ant. ’, Irving. 

3. A character in general. [Obs.] 

This wisdom began to be written in ciphers and characters. 
Raleigh. 

4. A combination or intertexture 
of letters, as the initials of a name, 
engraved, stamped, or written up- 
on any thing; a device; an enigmat- 
ical character; as, a painter’s cé- 
pher, an engraver’s cipher, &c. The 
cut represents the initials V. JV. 

5. A private alphabet or system of characters 
contrived for the safe transmission of secrets. 


His father engaged him when he was very young to write 
all his letters to England in cipher. Bp. Burnet. 


Cipher. 


Oi’/pher, v. i. nes & p.p. CIPHERED; p. pr. & vb. 


nN, CIPHERING, 
metic. 
’T was certain he could write and cipher too. Goldsmith. 
1. To write in occult characters. 
His notes he ciphered with Greek characters. Hayward. 
2. To designate by characters ; to represent. Shak. 
A key to assist in read- 


To use figures, or to practice arith- 


ing writings in cipher. 

[It. cipollino, properly a little onion, 
rom cipolla, onion, so called because its veins con- 
sist, like onions, of different strata, one lying upon 
another.] (Jfin.) A greenish marble, from Rome, 
containing white or greenish zones. It consists 
of carbonate of lime, with zones and cloudings of 
tale. Dana. 
[Lat. cippus, stake, post.] A small, 
low column, usually having an inscription, used by 
the ancients for various purposes, as for indicating 
the distances of places, for a landmark, for sepul- 
chral inscriptions, &c. Gwilt. 
[See Crrcus.] <A circus. [Rare.] 


ince. [ndia.] 


Cir-eas/sian, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Circassia, in 


Asia. 

( Geog.) A native or an inhabitant 
of Circassia. 

[Lat. Circeus.] Pertaining to Circe, 
the fabled daughter of Sol and Perseis, who was re- 
puted by the ancients to possess powers of enchant- 
ment, by means of which she first charmed her vic- 
tims and then changed them to the forms of beasts; 
magical; noxious; as, a Circean draught. 

a. ([Lat. Circensis, ludi Cir- 
censes, the games in the 
Circus Maximus.] Pertaining to the Circus, in 
Rome, where were practiced games of various kinds, 
as running, wrestling, combats, &c. ‘‘ The pleasure 
of the Circensian shows.” Holyday. 
ir/ci-mal, ja. [Fr. circinal, 
ix/¢i-mate,§ from Lat. cir- 
cinus, Gr. xipktvos, circle ; Lat. 
circinatus, p. p. of circinare. 
See infra.] (Bot.) Rolled to- 
gether downward, the tip oc- 
cupying the center;—a term 
used in reference to foliation 
or leafing, asin ferns. Gray. 
[Lat. circinare, to make round, 
To make a circle of; 





Circinate Leaf, 


from circinus. See supra.] 


to compass. ae Bailey. 
Cir’¢i-na/tion, n. [Lat. circinatio.] An orbicular 
motion. [Obs. Bailey. 


Cir’ele (sir'kl, 18), 2. ieee circol, circul, Fr. & Pr. 


cercle, It. circolo, Sp. & Pg.circulo, from Lat. circu- 
lus, dim. of circus, circle, Gr. kipxos, circle, ring.] 
1. A plane figure, bounded by a single 
curve line called its circumference, every 
part of which is equally distant from a 
point within it called the center. 
2. The line that bounds such a figure; a 
circumference; a ring. ‘ 
3. (Astron.) An instrument of observation, the 
graduated limb of which consists of an entire circle. 
(2 When it is fixed to a wall in an observatory, it is 


called a mural circle; when mounted with a telescope on 
an axis and in Y's, in the plane of the meridian, it is 


Circle. 











Cir’eler, n. 


Cir’euit, v.i. 


Cir/euit, v. t. rout 
Cir/euit-eer’, n, One who travels a circuit. 





CIRCUITEER 


called a meridian or transit circle; when involving the 
principle of reflection, like the sextant, it is called a re- 
Jlecting circle; and when that of repeating an angle sev- 
eral times continuously along the limb, a repeating circle. 
4. A round body; asphere; an orb. 
It is he that sitteth upon the circle of the earth. 
5, Compass ; circuit. ‘In the circle of the for- 
est.’ Shak. 
6. A company assembled, or conceived to assem- 
ble, about a central point of interest, or bound by a 
common tie; a coterie; a set, 
As his name gradually became known, the circle of his ac- 


Js. xi. 22. 


quaintance widened. Macaulay. 
7. A series ending where it begins. 
Thus in a circle runs the peasant’s pain. Dryden. 


8. (Logic.) A form of argument in which two or 
more unproved statements are used to prove each 
other; inconclusive reasoning. 

9. Indirect form of words; circumlocution. 


‘ Has he given the lie, 
In circle, or oblique, or semicircle. Fletcher. 


10. A territorial division; a province or principal- 
ity. ‘ The several circles of the empire.” ‘emple. 

Circle of altitude, or almucantar (Astron.), a circle 
parallel to the horizon, having its pole in the zenith.— 
Circle of latitude, (a.) (Astron.) A great circle perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the ecliptic, passing through its 
poles. (b.) (Spherical Projection.) A small circle of the 
sphere whose plane is perpendicular to the axis. — Circles 
of longitude, lesser circles parallel to the ecliptic, dimin- 
ishing as they recede from it.— Circle of perpetual ap- 
parition, at any given place, the boundary of that space 
around the elevated pole, within which the stars never 
set. Its distance from the pole is equal to the latitude of 
the place. — Circle of perpetual occultation, at any given 
place, the boundary of that space around the depressed 
pole, within which the stars never rise.— Circle of the 
sphere, a circle upon the surface of the sphere, called a 
great circle when its plane passes through the center of 
the sphere; in all other cases, a small circle. — Diurnal 
circles, immovable circles supposed to be described by the 
several stars and other points in the heavens in their ap- 
parent diurnal rotation round the earth. — Druidical cir- 
cles (Eng. Antiq.), certain ancient inclosures formed by 
rude stones circularly arranged ; as Stonehenge, near 
Salisbury. — Horary circles (Dialing), the lines on dials 
which show the hours, 

Syn. — Ring; circlet; compass; circuit; orb; inclosure; 
assembly. 


Cir/ele (sir/kl), v.t. [imp. & p. p. CIRCLED; p. pr. 


& vb. n. CIRCLING.] [Lat. circulare, circulari, to 
make round. ] 

1. To move around; to revolve around, ‘ Other 

planets circle other suns.” Pope. 

2. To encompass, as by a circle; to surround; to 

inclose. Prior. Pope. 

Their heads are circled with a short turban. Dampier. 

So he lies, circled with evil. Coleridge. 

To circle in, to confine; to hem in; to keep together; 

as, to circle bodies in. Digby. 


Cir’ele, v. i. [Fr. circuler.] To move circularly. 


Thy name shali circle round the gaping throng. Byron. 


Cir/eled (sir/kld),a@. Having the form of a circle; 


round. ‘*Monthly changes in her circled orb.” Shak. 
A mean or inferior poet, perhaps from 
his habit of wandering around as a stroller; an itin- 
erant poet, [Obs.] B, Jonson. 
ix/elet,n. 1. A little circle, as of gold, jewels, &c. 
‘Her fair locks in rich circlet be enrolled.” Spenser, 
2. A round body; an orb. 
Fairest of stars ... that crown’st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet. Milton. 
3. <A circular piece of wood put under a dish at 


table. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 
Cir’eo-céle (sir/ko-sel), 2. See CIRSOCELE. 
ix/eos,n. A kind of hawk. [0bs.] Holland. 


ir/euit (sir/kit, 18), mn. [Fr. & Pr. circuit, It., Sp., 
& Pg. circuito, from Lat, circuitus, from circuire or 
circumire, to go around, from circwm, around, and 
tre, to go. 

1. The act of moving or revolving around; as, the 
periodical circuit of the earth round the sun. Watts. 

2. A regular or appointed journeying from place 
to place in the exercise of one’s calling, as of a 
judge, &c. 

3. A certain division of a state or country, estab- 
lished by law for a judge or judges to visit, for the 
administration of justice. Bouvier. 

4. That which encircles any thing, as a ring or 
crown. ‘The golden circwit on my head.” Shak, 

5. The circumference of, or distance round, any 
space; the measure of a line around an area, 

The circuit. . . of Ireland is 1800 miles. Stow. 


6. The space inclosed within a circle, or within 
certain limits. ‘‘ The whole circuit of the heavens 
[in astrology] being divided into twelve hours.” 

Whewell. 

Circuit or circuity of action (Law), a longer course of 
proceedings than is necessary to attain the object in view. 
— Voltaic or galvanic circuit or circle, a continuous elec- 
trical communication between the two poles of a battery; 
an arrangement of voltaic elements or couples with proper 
conductors, by which a continuous current of electricity 
is established. 

To move in a circle; to go round ; to 

circulate. [Obs.] Philips. 

To move or make to go round. 

Pope, 
ene ears oN ee 

n as in linger, link; th as in thine. 


CIRCUITION 


Cir/eu-i/tien (-ish/un), n. [Lat. circwitio, circumi- 
tio. See CIRCUIT, nJ The act of going round; 
compass; circumlocution. [7are.]} Hooker. 

Cir-eti/i-totis, a. [L. Lat. circwitosus.] Going round 
in a cireuit; round about; indirect; as, a circui- 
tous road; a circuitous manner of accomplishing an 
end. Burke. 
iv-eti/i-totis-ly, adv. In a circuit. 

Gir-eti/i-ty, n. A going round in a circle; a course 
not direct. Bouvier. 

Cir/eu-la-ble, a. Capable of being circulated. 

Qir’eu-lar (18), a. [Fr. circulaire, Pr. circular, Lat. 
circularis. | 


1. Of, or pertaining to, a circle; in the form of a) 


circle; round. 

2. Repeating itself; ending in itself; reverting to 
the point of beginning; hence, illogical; inconclu- 
sive: as, circular reasoning. ‘Circular successive 
order.” Roscommon. 

3. Adhering to a fixed circle of legends; cyclic; 
hence, mean, inferior. 

Had Virgil been a circular poet, and closely adhered to his- 
tory, how could the Romans have had Dido? Dennis. 

4. Addressed to a circle, or to anumber of per- 
sons having a common interest; as, a circular letter. 

5. Possessing the whole circle of excellences; 
perfect. [Obs.] 

A man so absolute and circular 
In all those wished-for rarities that may take 
A virgin captive. Massinger. 

Circular are, any portion of the circumference of a cir- 
cle. — Circular instruments, mathematical instruments 
for measuring angles, in which the graduation extends 
round the whole circumference of a circle, or 360°. — Cir- 
cular lines, straight lines pertaining to the circle, as sines, 
tangents, secants, &¢ — Circular numbers (Arith.), those 
whose powers terminate in the same digits as the roots 
themselves; as 5 and 6, whose squares are 25 and 36. 
Bailey. Barlow. — Circular sailing (Naut.), the method 
of sailing by the are of a great circle.— Circular saw. 
See Saw. 

Gir/eu-lar, n. [Fr. circulaire, lettre circulaire. 
See supra.] <A circular letter, or paper, often print- 
ed, copies of which are addressed to various per- 
sons; as, a business circular ; a political circular. 


{fr/eu-lar/i-ty, n. [L. Lat. circularitas.] The 
state of being circular. 
Qir/eu-lar-ly, adv. In a circular manner. 
Mr/eu-la-ry,a. Circular. [Obs.] Hooker. 


fr/eu-late, v. i. [imp. & p. p. CIRCULATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CIRCULATING.] [Lat. circulare, circulari.] 

1. To move in a circle or circuitously ; to move or 
pass round; to move round and return to the same 
point; as, the blood circulates in the body. Boyle. 

2. To pass from place to place, from person to 
person, or from hand to hand; to be diffused; as, 
money circulates ; a story circulates. 

Circulating decimal. See DECIMAL. — Circulating me- 
dium. See Mepium. 

Gir’eu-late, v. ¢. To cause to pass from place to 
place, or from person to person; as, to circulate a 
report; to circulate bills of credit. 

Syn.—To spread; ‘diffuse; propagate; disseminate. 

Gir/eu-la/tion, n. [Fr. circulation, Lat. circulatio.) 

1. The act of moving in a circle, or in a course 
which brings the moving body to the place where 
its motion began; as, the circulation of the blood in 
the body. 

2. The act of going about, or of passing from 
place to place or person to person; free diffusion; 
transmission. 

The true doctrines of astronomy appear to have had some 
popular circulation.  hewell. 

3. Currency; circulating coin, or notes, bills, &c., 
current for coin. 

4. The extent to which any thing circulates or is 
circulated; the measure of diffusion; as, the circu- 
lation of anewspaper. ‘To increase the circula- 
tion of money, at least in bank-notes.” Bp. Burnet. 

Qir/eu-la-tive, a. Promoting circulation; circu- 


lating. [Rare.] 
€ir/eu-la’/tor, . One who, or that which, circu- 
lates. 


Qir/eu-la-t0/ri-otis, a. [Lat. circulatorius.] Tray- 
eling in a circuit, or from house to house. [0bs.] 
“ Circulatorious jugglers.” Barrow. 

Gir’eu-la-to-ry (50), a. [Fr. circulatoire, Lat. cir- 
culatorius.} 

1. Circular; as, a circulatory letter. 
2. Circulating, or going round. Warton. 
fir’eu-la-to-ry, mn. A chemical vessel, in which 
that which rises from the vessel on the fire is col- 
lected and cooled in another fixed upon it, and falls 
down again. Johnson. 
fr/eu-lét,n. <A circlet. [Obs.] Spenser. 
‘iv/eu-line, a. Proceeding in a circle; circular. 
[Obs.] ‘‘ With motion circuline.” More. 

Cix'eum. A Latin preposition, used as a prefix in 
many English words. 

Cir/eum-ag/i-tate, v.t. [Lat. circum, around, and 
agitare, Eng. agitate.| To agitate on all sides with 
frequent motion; to shake round. Bp. Taylor. 

Cir/eum-im/bi-en-cy, n. [See infra.] The act of 
surrounding or encompassing. Browne. 

Qir/eum-aim/bi-ént, a. [Lat. circwm, around, and 
ambire, to go round. See AMBIENT.] Surround- 
ing; inclosing or being on all sides; encompassing, 
“'The circumambient heaven,” Armstrong. 


Johnson. 
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Cir/eum-am/bu-late, v.i. [Lat. circwmambulare, 
from circum, around, and ambulare, to walk. See 
AMBULATE.] To walk round about. ‘ Persons 
that circumambulated with their box and needles, 
not knowing what they did.” Wood. 

Cir/eum-am/bu-la/tion, n. The act of walking 
round. 

Cir/eum-bénd/i-bits, n. A circuitous movement 
or route. [ Vulgar.] Goldsmith. 

ae (-stl/yun, or -stl/li-un), n. (Lat. 
circumcellio, wandering about from cell to cell, from 
circum, around, and cella, cell. Hence, a vagrant. ] 
(£ecl. Hist.) One of a set of illiterate peasants that 
adhered to the Donatists in the fourth century, re- 
ceiving this name because they rambled from one 
town to another, and pretended to public reforma- 
tion and redress of grievances. They manumitted 
slaves without the masters’ leave, forgave debts 
which were not their own, and committed many 
other unwarrantable acts. Hook. 

Gir/eum-cise (18), v.¢. [imp. & p.p. CIRCUMCISED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CIRCUMCISING.] [Lat. circumcidere, 
circumcisum, from circum, around, and c@dere, to 
cut; Pr. circumeire, circumcir, Fr. circoncire, It. 
circoncidere, Sp. circuncidar, circuncisar.] 

1. To cut off the prepuce or foreskin of, in the 
case of males, and the internal labia of, in the case of 
females. 

{ The circumcision of males is practiced as a reli- 
gious rite by the Jews, Mohammedans, &ce. 

2. (Script.) To put off the sins of; to render 
spiritual or holy. 
Cir/eum-¢is/er, m. One who performs circum- 

cision. Milton. 

Cir/eum-cis/ion (-sizh/un), n. [Lat. circumcisio, 
Fr. & Sp. circoncision, It. circoncisione. } 

1. The act of cutting off the prepuce or foreskin 
of males, and the internal labia of females. 

2. (Script.) (a.) Rejection of the sins of the flesh; 
spiritual purification, and acceptance of the Chris- 
tian faith. (b.) The Jews, distinguished as a cir- 
cumcised race from the uncircumcised. ‘‘ Where 
there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision.” Col, iii. 11. 

Gir/eum-ela/sion, n. [Lat. circumcludere, to shut 
in on every side, from circwm, around, and claudere, 
to shut.] The act of inclosing on all sides. 

Cir/eum-eur-sa/tion, n. [Lat. circumcursare, to 
run round about, v. intensive of circwmcwrrere, 
from circum, around, and cwrrere, to run.] The act 
of running about. [Obs.] ‘‘ A factious circumcursa- 
tion of desperate wretches.” Barrow. 

Cir/eum-dii¢e’, v. ¢. To circumduct. re ee oL 
must circumduce the term.” W. Scott. 

Cir/eum-diiet’, v.t. [Lat. circumducere, from cir- 
cum, around, and ducere, to lead.] 

1. To lead about; to lead astray. ao 

2. (Law.) To contravene; to nullify; as, to cir- 


cumduct acts of judicature. Ayliffe. 
Cir/eum-diie/tion, n. (Lat. circwmductio.] 
1. A leading about. [/are.] Hooker. 


2. Anannulling; cancellation. [Rave.] Ayliffe. 
Cir/eum-fér, v.¢. [Lat. circumferre, from circum, 
around, and ferre, to bear.] To bear or carry 


round. [Obs.] 1 _Bacon. 
(ir-etim/fer-enge, n. [Lat. circumferentia. See 
supra. 


1. The line that goes round or encompasses a cir- 
cular figure; a periphery. ‘‘The scale of nature 
set from center to circumference.” Milton. 

2. The space included ina circle; a circle; any 
thing circular. 

His ponderous shield... 
Behind him cast, the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders, like the moon. Milton. 

3. The external surface of a sphere, or any orbic- 

ular body. 


The bubble... seemed red at its apparent circumference. 


Newton. 
Gir-ettm/fer-en¢e, v.é. To include in a circular 
space. [ Obs. Browne. 


Qir-etim/fer-en/tial, a. [L. Lat. circumferen- 
tialis.] Pertaining to the circumference. Parkhurst. 
Cir-etiim/fer-Eén/- 
tor, n. [See Crr- 
CUMFER.] An in- 
strument used by 
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Cir/eum-flant, a. [Lat. circum, around, and jlans, 
Jlantis, p. pr. of flare, to blow.] Blowing around, 
[ Obs. and rare.] ‘Circumfplant air.” Lvelyn. 

Cir/eum-fléet, v.t. [imp.& p. p. CIRCUMFLECTED ; 
Pp. pr. & vb. nN. CIRCUMFLECTING.] [Lat. circum- 
Jlectere. See CrRCUMFLEX.] To mark with the 
circumflex. [Rare.] 

Cir/eum-fléx, n. ([Lat. circumplexus, a bending 
round, p. p. of circumflectere, from circwm, around, 
and jlectere, to bend. ] 

1. A wave of the voice embracing both a rise and 
fall on the same syllable. Walker. 
2. A character, or accent, denoting in Greek a 





CIRCUMRASION 


rise and fall of the voice on the same long syllable, 
marked thus [~ or 7]; and in Latin and some 
other languages, denoting a long and contracted 
syllable, marked [*]. 
iv/eum-fléx, v.?. To mark or pronounce with a 
circumflex. Walker, 
Gir/eum-fléx, a. Moving or turning round; cir- 
cuitous. [are.] wift. 
Cir’eum-fléx/ion, n. 1. The act of bending, or 
causing to assume a curved form, 
2. A winding about; a turning; a circuity; a fold. 
Cir-eiim/flu-enge, n. [See infra.] A flowing 
round on all sides’ an inclosure of waters. 
ir-etim/flu-ent, ) a. [Lat. circumfluens, p. pr. of 
iv-etim/flu-otis, circumfluere, from circum, 
round, and jlwere, to flow; Lat. circumfluus.) 
Flowing round; surrounding in the manner of a 
fluid. ‘‘The deep, circumfluent waves.” Pope. 
“Built on circwmsluous waters calm.” Milton. 
Civ/eum-fo-ra/ne-an, /a. [Lat. circumforaneus, 
(in/cum-fo-ra/ne-otts, found in markets, from 
circum, around, and forwm, amarket-place, kindred 
with foris, a door, out of doors, abroad.] Going 
about or abroad; walking or wandering from house 
to house. Addison. 
in/eum-tiise’, v.¢. [Lat. circumfundere, -fusum, 


from circum, around, and fundere, to pour.] To 
pour round; to spread round, 

Earth, with her nether ocean cirewnfused, 

Their pleasant dwelling-place. Milton. 


Cir/eum-fisile, a. ([Lat. circwm, around, and 
Susilis, fusile,q.v.] Capable of being poured or 
spread round. ‘Circumfusile gold.” Pope. 

Cix/eum-fii/sion (-fi/zhun), 7. [Lat. circumfusio.] 
The act of pouring or spreading round; the state of 
being poured round. ‘“ Daily creation and cirewm- 
Susion.” Swift. 

Cir/eum-ges-ta/tion, n. [Lat. circumgestare, from 
circum, around, and gestare, y. intensive of gerere, 
to carry.] The act or process of carrying about. 
[Obs.] “Circumgestation of the eucharist to be 
adored.” : Bp. Taylor. 

Oir/eum-gy/ rate, ) v.¢. [Lat. circum, around, and 

Cir/eum-gyre’, gyrare, to turn round, from 
gyrus, Gr. ydpos, circle.] To roll or turn round; to 
perform a rotatory or circular motion. [Rare.] Ray. 

Cir/eum-gy-ra/tion, n. The act of turning, roll- 
ing, or whirling round. ‘A certain turbulent and 
irregular circumgyration.” Holland. 

Cir/eum-in-¢és’/sion, n. [Lat. circwm, around, 
and incessus, a walking, one ( Theol.) The 
reciprocal existence in each other of the three per- 
sons of the Trinity. 

Cir/eum-i/tion (-ish/un), 2. 
Circurrion.] A going round. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Cir/eum-ja/¢en¢ge, 2. The condition or state of 
being circumjacent, or of bordering on every side. 

Cir/eum-ja/cent, a. [Lat. circumjacens, p. pr. of 
circumjacere, from circum, around, and jacere, to 
lie.] Lying round; bordering on every side. ‘‘ Sur- 
rounded with the circumjacent countries.” uller. 

Cir/eum-li-ga/tion, n. [Lat. circumligare, from 
circum, around, and ligare, to bind.} The act of 
binding round; the bond with which any thing is 
encompassed. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Cir/eum-lit/to-ral, a. [Lat. circwm, around, and 
littus, shore.] Adjoining the shore. 

Cir/eum-lo-eti’/tion, n. [Lat. circwmlocutio, from 
circumloqui, from circum, around, and logwi, to 
speak, locutio, a speaking. | A circuit or compass 
of words; a periphrase; the use of a number of 
words to express an idea, when a suitable term is 
not at hand, or when a speaker chooses to avoid the 
use of asingle term. ‘‘Synonyms and circwmlocu- 
tions for massacre and murder.” Burke, 

Cir/eum-lo-eiti/tion-al, a. Relating to, or consist- 
ing of, circumlocutions; periphrastic; circuitous. 

Cir/eum-lde/ii-to-ry, a. Pertaining to a cireum- 
locution; consisting or contained in a compass of 
words; periphrastic. Shenstone. 

Gir/eum-mitired’, a. [Lat. circum, around, and 
Eng. mured. See MurRE.] Walled round; encom- 


[Lat. circumitio. See 


passed with a wall. Shak. 
Cir/eum-nav/i-ga-ble, a. [See infra.] Capable 
of being sailed round. Ray. 


Cir/eum-nav/i-gate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CIRCUM- 
NAVIGATED; p. pr. & vb. nN. CIRCUMNAVIGATING. 
[Lat. circumnavigare, from circum, around, an 
navigare, to navigate, q.v.] To sail round; to pass 
round by water. ‘ Having circumnavigated the 
whole earth.” Fuller. 

Cir/eum-nav/i-ga/tion, n. The act of circumnay- 
igating, or sailing round. Arbuthnot. 

Gir/eum-naév/i ga/tor, n. One who sails round. 

Gir/eum-pli-ea/tion, n. [Lat. circumplicare, from 
circum, around, and plicare, to fold.] A folding, 
winding, or wrapping round; or a state of being 
inwrapped. [fare.] . Bailey. 

Qix/eum-po/lar, a. [Lat. circum, around, and Eng, 
polar, q. v.] About the pole; situated near the 
pole; as, circumpolar constellations. 

Cir/eum-po-si/tion (-po-zish/un), n. [Lat. ciy- 
cumpositio, from circumponere, from circum, 
around, and ponere, to set, put, or place.} The act 
of placing in a circle, or the state of being so 
placed. Evelyn. 

Gir/eum-ra/sion (-ra/zhun), n. [Lat. circumrasio, 
from circumradere, from circum, around, and ra- 
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CIRCUMROTARY © 


dere, to shave.] The act of shaying or ‘pes 
round, [Obs.] wiley. 

(ir/eum-r0/ta-ry, a. [Lat. circum, around, and 
Eng. rotary, q. v.) Turning, rolling, or whirling 
round. 
ix/eum-ro-ta/tion, n. [Lat. circumrotare, from 

- circum, around, and rotare, to turn round like a 
wheel, from rota, wheel.} The act of rolling or re- 
yolving round, as a wheel; cireumvolution; the 
state of being whirled round. Gregory. 

Cir/eum-ro/ta-to-ry (50), a. Turning, rolling, or 
whirling round. ‘A variety of circwmrotatory flour- 

 ishes.” Shenstone. 

Cir/eum-s¢is/sile (-sis/sil), a. [Lat. circwmscin- 
dere, from circum, around, and scindere, to cut, 
tear, rend, scissilis, easily rent.] (Bot.) Dehiscing 
or opening by a transverse circular opening round 
the sides of a pod, &c. Gray. 

(ir/eum-serib/a-ble, a Capable of being circum- 
scribed. 
fir/eum-seribe’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. CIRCUM- 
SCRIBED; p. pr. & vb. n. CIRCUMSCRIBING.] [Lat. 
circumscribere, from circum, around, and scribere, 
to write, to draw.] 

_ 1. To write, draw, or engrave around. [fare.] 
“ Thereon is circumscribed this epitaph.” Ashmole. 

2. To inclose within a certain limit; to hem in; 
to surround; to bound; to confine, ‘To circwm- 
scribe royal power.” Bancroft. 

Syn.—To bound ; limit ; restrict ; confine; abridge ; 
restrain. 
ir/eum-serib/er, 1. 
cireumscribes. 
iv/eum-serip/ti-ble, a. Capable of being cir- 
cumscribed or limited by bounds. 

Cir/eum-serip/tion, n. [Lat. circwmscriptio. See 
CIRCUMSCRIBE. 

1. A circular inscription. [Rare.] Ashmole. 
2. The termination or limits of a body; the ex- 
terior line which determines the form or magnitude 
of a body. Ray. 
3. The limitation by conditions, restraints, &c.; 
bound; confinement; limit. ‘‘ The circumscriptions 
of terrestrial nature.” Johnson. 

Cir/eum-serip/tive, a. Defining the external form ; 
marking or inclosing the limits or superficies of a 
body. Grew. 

Qir/eum-serip/tive-ly, adv. In a limited man- 
ner. 

Cir’eum-spéet, a. [Lat. circwmspectus, p. p. of 
circumspicere, from circwm, around, and spicere, 
specere, to look.] Attentive to all the circumstances 
of a case; cautious; prudent; watchful; wary; 
vigilant. 


One who, or that which, 


Be wise and circumspect. Shak. 
Syn.—See Cautious. 

Cir/eum-spée/tion, n. [Lat. circumspectio.] At- 
tention to ail the facts and circumstances of a case; 
caution ; prudence. ‘‘ With silent circwmspec- 
tion.” Milton. 

Syn.— Caution; watchfulness ; deliberation ; thought- 
fulness; wariness; forecast. 

Cir/eum-spéet/ive, a. Looking round every way ; 
cautious; careful of consequences; watchful of 
danger. ‘‘Circumspective eyes.” Pope. 

Ch’eum-spéet/ive-ly, adv. With watchfulness to 
guard against danger; cautiously; heedfully. 

Cir/eum-spéet/ly, adv. With watchfulness every 
way; with attention to guard against surprise or 
danger; cautiously. 
ir/eum-spéet/mess, n. Vigilance in guarding 
against evil from every quarter; caution; circum- 
spection. 

It [travel] forces circumspectness on those abroad, who at 
home are nursed in security. Wotton. 

Cir/eum-stan¢ge (113), 7. [Lat. circumstantia, from 
circumstans, p. pr. of circumstare, from circum, 
around, and stare, to stand.] 

1. The condition of things surrounding or attend- 
ing an event. 

With all circumstance they tell us when and who first set 
foot upon this island. Milton. 

2. One of the things surrounding, attending, or 
relating to an event or transaction; something ac- 
cessory to a fact or case; a particular incident or 
adjunct. 

The circumstances are well known in the country where 
they happened. W. Irving. 

3. (pl.) Condition in regard to worldly estate; 
state of property. 

Syn.—See Event. 

Cir/eum-stange, v. ft. [imp. & p. p. CIRCUM- 
STANCED; p. pr. & vb. n. CIRCUMSTANCING.] To 
place relatively, or in a particular situation. 

The proposition is, that two bodies so circumstanced will 
balance each other. W hewell. 

Cir’eum-staint, a. [Lat. circwmstans. See Crr- 
aoa) Standing or placed around ; sur- 
rounding. are.) ‘“Circumstant bodies.” Digby. 

Cir/eum-stin/ti-a-ble (-shi-a-bl), a Capable of 
being circumstantiated. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 

Cir/eum-stan’tial, aw [Fr. circonstanciel.]} 

1. Consisting in, or pertaining to, circumstances, 
or particular incidents. 

The usual character of human testimony is substantial 
truth under circumstantial variety. Paley. 

2. Abounding with circumstances, or exhibiting 
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all the circumstances; minute; particular. ‘ Te- 
dious and circumstantial recitals.” Prior. 

Circumstantial evidence (Law), that which is obtained 
from circumstances, which necessarily or usually attend 
facts of a particular nature, from which arises presump- 
tion; any evidence not direct and positive. Blackstone. 

Syn.—See MrnvTe. 

Cir/eum-stan/tial, n. Something incidental to the 
main subject, but of less importance; opposed to 
an essential ;— generally in the plural; as, the céir- 
cumstantials of religion. Addison. 

Cir/eum-stan/ti-al/i-ty (-stin/shi-al/1-t¥), n. 

1. The appendage of circumstances; the state of 
any thing as modified by circumstances. Johnson. 

2. Particularity in exhibiting circumstances; mi- 
nuteness. 

Cir/eum-stan/tial-ly, adv. 1. According to cir- 
cumstances; not essentially; accidentally. 

2. In every circumstance or particular; minute. 
“To set down somewhat circumstantially, not only 
the events, but the manner of my trials.” Boyle. 

Cir/cum-stan/ti-ate (-shi-at), v. tf. [imp. & p. p. 
CIRCUMSTANTIATED; p. pr. & vb. n. CIRCUMSTAN- 
TIATING.] [See CIRCUMSTANCE. ] 

1. To place in particular circumstances ; to invest 
with particular accidents or adjuncts. [J/tare.] 

If the act were otherwise circumstantiated, it might will that 
freely which now it wills reluctantly. Bramhall, 

2. To confirm by circumstances; to enter into 
details concerning. 

Neither will time permit to circumstantiate these partic- 
ulars, which I have only touched in the general. State 7'rials. 

Cir/eum-ter-ra/ne-otis, a. [Lat. circum, around, 
and terra, earth.] Being or dwelling around the 
earth. ‘‘Circumterraneous demons.” Hallywell, 

Cix/eum-iin/du-late (-tind/yy-lat), v. ¢.  [Lat. cir- 
cum, around, and undulatus, from unda, wave.] 
To flow round, as waves. [/are.] 

Cir/eum-val/late, v.t. (Lat. circuwmvallare, from 
circum, around, and vallure, to wall, from vallum, 
rampart.] To surround with a rampart. 

Cir/eum-val-la’/tion, n. (Mil.) (a.) The act of 
surrounding with a wall or rampart. (b.) A line of 
field works surrounding the camp of a besieging 
army, to guard the camp against any attack of an 
enemy attempting to relieve the place besieged. 

Cir/eum-vée/tion, n. (Lat. circwmvectio, from cir- 
cumvehere, from circum, around, and velere, to car- 
ry.] The act of carrying any thing around. [Obs.] 

Cir/eum-vént/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CIRCUMVENT- 
ED; p. pr. & vb. n. CIRCUMVENTING.] [ Lat. circum- 
venire, from circum, around, and venire, to come. ] 
To gain advantage over, by arts, stratagem, or de- 
ception; to deceive; to delude. 

I circumvented whom I could not gain. Druden. 

Civ/eum-vén/tion, n. [Lat. circumventio. See 
supra.| The act of prevailing over another by arts, 
address, or fraud; deception; fraud; imposture; 
delusion. ‘‘A school in which he learns sly cir- 
cumvention.” Cowper. 

Cix/eum-vént/ive, a. Deceiving by artifices; de- 
luding. 

Cir/eum-vést/, vt. [Lat. circumvestire, from cir- 
cum, around, and vestire, to clothe, from vestis, gar- 
ment.] To cover round, as with a garment. ‘Cir- 
cumvested with much prejudice.” Wotton. 

Cir/eum-vo-la/tion, n. [Lat. circumvolare, from 
circum, around, and volare, to fly.] The act of fly- 
inground. [Jare.] 

Cir/eum-vo-lii/tion, n. 
lutum. See infra.) 

1. The act of rolling round; the state of being 
rolled. 

2. A thing rolled round another. Arbuthnot. 

3. (Anat.) One of the sinuous elevations on the 
surface of the brain in the higher animals. 

Cir/eum-volve’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CIRCUMVOLVED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CIRCUMVOLVING.]  [Lat. circwmvol- 
vere, from circum, around, and volvere, to roll.] To 
roll round; to cause to revolve; to put into a circu- 
lar motion. 

Whene’er we circumvolve our eyes. Herrick. 
Cir/eum-volve’, v.i. To roll round; to revolve. 
Oirfeus, n.; pl. CiR/eus-Es. [Lat. circus, Gr. kip- 

kos, circle, ring, circus; It. & Sp. circo, Fr. cirque. 
Cf. CIRCLE. ] 

1. (Roman Antiq.) An open or inclosed space, or 
the edifice inclosing it, in which games and shows 
were exhibited. 

2. A circular inclosure for the exhibition of feats 
of horsemanship. 

3. The company of performers in a circus, with 
their equipage. 

Cirl’-biint/ing, n. ([It. cirlo, from zirlare, Sp. 
chirlar, to twitter. Cf. Lat. zinzilulare, to chirp.] 
(Ornith.) A species of bunting, native in Europe; 

the Lmberiza cirlus. S. F. Baird. 

Cirque (sirk), 7. A circus. Wordsworth. 

Cir’rh@Gse, a. See Crrrous. 

Gir/rhots, a. See Crrrous. 

Cir-rif/er-otis, a. [Lat. cirrus, lock, curl, and ferre, 
to bear.] Producing tendrils or claspers, as a plant. 

Cir’/ri-form, a. (Lat. cirrus, curl, and forma, form. ] 
Formed like a tendril. Clarke. 

Cir-rig/er-otis, a. [Lat. cirrus, lock, and gerere, to 
carry.| Having curled locks of hair; supporting 
cirri, or hair-like appendages. hh, Owen, 
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Cir’vi-grade, a. [Lat. cirrus, curl, and gradi, to 
walk.] (Nat. Hist.) Moved by cirri, or hair-like 
appendages. 1 Carpenter. 

Qir/ri-ped, n. [Lat. cirrus, lock of hair, and pes, 
pedis, foot.) (Zodl.) An animal haying a shell like 
a mollusk, but with jointed members or legs as well 
as body, thus being strictly a crustacean. From the 
opening of the shell, which is closed hy two valves, 
the animal throws out a group of curved legs, look- 
ing like a delicate curl, whence the name of the 
group. _ Dana. 

Cir/ro-et/miti-lus, 7, [Lat. cirrus, lock, and cu- 
mulus, q. Vv.) (Meteor.) A cloud which is composed 
of the cumulus broken up into small masses, and 
presenting a fleecy appearance. [See Note under 
CLOUD. |] 
ir/rOse, a. Same as CrrROUS. 
in/ro-stra/tus, n. [Lat. cirrus, lock, and stratus, 
q.v.] (Meteor.) A cloud having the characters of 
the stratus in its main body, but of the cirrus on 
its margin. [See Note under CLoupD.] 

Cir/rotts, a. Sea cirrus, 
lock, curl.} (ot.) Having, 
or terminating in, a curl or 
tendril; as, a ctrrous leaf, | 
[ Written also cirrhous.] 

Cirrus, nj pl. CIR/RI, 
[Lat. cirrus, a tuft of hair, 
curl.] [Also written cirrhus.] 

1. (Bot.) A tendril. Lindley. 
2. (Meteor.) A form of cloud composed of thin 
filaments, the union of which resembles sometimes 
a brush, sometimes masses of woolly hair, and again 
slender net-work. Nichol, 
See Note under CLowp. ] 
. (Z06l.) A slender, fringe-like appendage in 
some inferior animals, which aids in locomotion. 
Carpenter. 

Cir’so-céle, n. [Gr. xipo6s, a dilated vein, and kfAn, 
tumor.] (Med.) The varicose dilatation of the sper- 
matic vein, Dunglison. 

Cis-al/pime, a. [Lat. Cisalpinus, from cis, on this 
side, and Alpinus, Alpine, from Alpes, the Alps. ] 
On the hither side of the Alps with reference to 
Rome, that is, on the south side of the Alps; — op- 
posed to transalpine. 

Cis/at-lan/tie, a. [Lat. cis, on this side, and Atlan- 
ticus, Atlantic, q. v.] Being on this side of the At- 
lantic Ocean. Story. 

Cis’eo, n. (Jchth.) A fish of the herring kind, found 
in Lake Ontario. Bartlett. 

Cis-m6n/tane,a. On this side of the mountains. 

Gis/pa-dane’, a. [Lat. cis, on this side, and Pada- 
nus, from Padus, the River Po.] On the hither side 
of the Po with reference to Rome, that is, on the 
south side. Stephens. 

Qis/soid, n. [Gr. xiocoetdis, like ivy, from kiaodc, 
ivy, and cidos, form.] (G@eom.) A curve invented by 
Diocles, for the purpose of solving two celebrated 
problems of the higher geometry; viz., to trisect a 
plane angle, and to construct two geometrical means 
between two given straight lines. Math. Dict. 

(ist, n. [Fr. ciste, Lat. cista, Gr. xicrn, box, chest.] 

1. (Arch. & Sculp.) A chest or basket ; — usually 
applied to the baskets employed in processions con- 
nected with the Eleusinian mysteries. See Cyst. 

2. (Antiq.) A tomb of the Celtic period, consist- 
ing of a stone chest covered with stone slabs. 

Cist/ed, a. Inclosedinacyst. See CystTrep. 

Cis-tér/cian (-shan, 63), n. [L. Lat. Cistercium, Fr. 
Cisteaux, Citeaux, a convent not far from Dijon, in 
France.] (ccl.) One of an order of monks estab- 
lished at Citeaux, in France, by Robert, abbot of 
Moleme. Its fundamental law was that of the Ben- 
edictines, but was more rigidly enforced than by 
them. ITook. 

Gis/tern, n. [Lat. cisterna, from cista, box, chest. ] 

1. An artificial reservoir or receptacle for holding 
water, beer, or other liquids. 

2. A natural reservoir; a hollow place containing 
water. ‘‘ The wide cistern of the lakes.” Blackmore. 

Cis/tie, a. See Cystic. 

Cis/tus, n.; Eng. pl. CIs/TUS-ES; Lat. pl. ¢rs/ 77, 
[N. Lat., from Gr. xicros, the rock-rose.] (Bot.} 
The rock-rose, a genus of plants of many species, 
most of them natives of the southern parts of Eu- 
rope. Some of them are beautiful evergreen, flow- 
ering shrubs, and ornamental in gardens. Loudon. 

Git, n. [Contracted from citizen.] A citizen; an in- 
habitant of a city; a pert townsman;— used con- 
temptuously. ‘* Insulted as a cit.” Johnson. 
it/a-ble, a. Capable of being cited. Coleridge. 

Git/a-del, n. [Fr. citadelle, It. cittadella, dim. of 
citta, city, Sp. ciudadela, dim. of ciudad, city.] A 
fortress or castle in or near a fortified city, intended 
as a final point of defense. 

Syn.—See Fortress. 

Ci/tal,n. [From cite.] 
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Cirrous leaf. 


1. Summons to appear. 
2.-Reproof; impeachment. [0bs.] Shak. 
3. Citation; quotation. Johnson, 
Cita/tion, n. [L. Lat. citatio, from citare, to cite, 
q. Vv. 
a. ves official call or notice given to a person to 
appear, and the paper containing such notice or call. 
2. The act of citing a passage from a book, or 
from another person, in his own words; also, the 
passage or words quoted. “ This horse-load of cita- 
tions and fathers.” Milton. 
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3. Enumeration; mention; as, a citation of facts. 
4. (Law.) A reference to decided cases, or books 
of authority, to prove a point in law. 
Ci-ta/tor, nm. One who cites. [Rare.] 
Ci/ta-to-ry, a. [Lat.citatorius.] Having the power 
or form of citation; as, letters citatory. Ayliffe. 
Cite, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CITED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. CITING. ] 
[Lat. citare, v. intensive of cire, ciere, to put in mo- 
tion, to excite, Fr. citer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. citar, It. ci- 
tare; akin to Goth. haitan, A-S. hatan, to call, to 
command, O. H. Ger. heizan, N. H. Ger. heiszen.] 
1. To call upon officially or authoritatively; to 
summon, 
The cited dead, 
Of all past ages, to the general doom 
Shall hasten. Milton. 
2. To quote, name, or repeat, as a passage or the 
words of another, either from a book or from verbal 
communication, ‘‘ Those verses which I cite from 
his letter.” Dryden. 
3. To call or name, in support, proof, or confir- 
mation of. ‘‘The imperfections which you have 
cited.” Shak. 
Syn. — See Quorr. 
Cit/er, n. 1. One who cites or summons into court. 
2. One who quotes a passage or the words of an- 
other. 
it/ess,n. [See Cir.] <A city woman. [Vare.] 
Cith’ard, n. [Lat., from Gr. x:Sapa, See CITTERN.] 
(Mus.) An ancient instrument resembling the harp. 
Cith/a-ris/tie, a. [Gr. KiSapcorixds, from KiSapa, 
kiSapts. See supra.] Pertaining or adapted to the 
cithara. 
ith’/ern, 7. Same as CITTERN. 
it/i-gigm, n. [From cit.] The manners of a cit or 


citizen. B. Jonson. 
Git/ied (sit/id), a. Belonging to, or resembling, a 
city. ‘Smoky, citied towns.” Drayton. 


Cit/i-grade, a. (Fr. citigrade, from Lat. citws, put 
in motion, swift, p. p. of cire, ciere, to put inmotion, 
and gradus, step, from gradi, to walk.] Relating 
to a tribe of spiders remarkable for their rapid mo- 
tions. 

Git/imer, ». A person born and bred in a city. 

Chapman. 

Cit/i-zen (sit/-zn),n. [O. Eng. citezeine, citezaine, 
cyteseyne, Pr. ciutadan, O. Fr. citeain, citaain, cite- 
ein, citain, citien, citeien, N. Fr. citoyen, citadin, 
It. cittadino, from citta, city, Sp. ciudadano, from 
ciudad, city. See Crry.] 

1. One who enjoys the freedom and privileges of 
a city; the freeman of a city, as distinguished from 
a foreigner, or one not entitled to its franchises. 
2. An inhabitant in any city, town, or place. 
Far from noisy Rome secure he lives, 
And one more citizen to Sibyl gives. Dryden. 
3. A person, native or naturalized, who has the 
privilege of voting for public officers, and who is 
qualified to fill offices in the gift of the people. [ U. S.] 
If the citizens of the United States should not be free and 
happy, the fault will be entirely their own. Washington. 

Cit/i-zen, a, Having the condition or qualities of a 
citizen, or of citizens; as, a citizen soldiery. 
it/i-zen-éss, n. A female citizen. [Rare.] Booth. 
it/i-zen-ship, n. The state of being vested with 
the rights and privileges of a citizen. 

Admission to citizenship will expose them at court. Palfrey. 

Git/ole, n. [O. Sp. citola, cithern.] (Mus.) A musi- 
eal instrument; a dulcimer. 

Git/rate,n. [Fr. citrate, from Lat. citrus, the citron- 
tree, citrewm, citron, lemon. See Crrron.] (Chem.) 
A salt formed by the union of citric acid and a base. 

Qit/rie, a. [Fr. citrique. See supra.) (Chem.) Of, 
or pertaining to, an acid which exists in the juice of 
the lemon and some allied fruits; as, citvic acid. 
it/ri-na/tion, n. [L. Lat. citrinatio. See infra.] 
(Alchemy.) The state of perfection or complete di- 
gestion indicated by the presence of a yellow-green 
color in the subject under treatment. Thynne. 

Git/rine (-rin), a. [Fr. & Pr. citrin. See CITRATE. ] 
Like a citron or lemon; of a lemon color; yellow, 
or greenish yellow, 

Citrine ointment (Med.), a mercurial ointment, the 


unguentum hydrargyri nitratis. Diunglison. 
Cit/rine, n. [See supra.] (Min.) A yellow, pel- 
lucid variety of quartz. Dana. 


Git/ron,n. [Fr. citron, L. Lat. citro, Gr. xitpov, 
Lat. citrewm (sc. malum), a citron or lemon; citrus, 
the citron-tree.] The fruit of the citron-tree, re- 
sembling a lemon. 

Qit/ron-tree, n. (Bot.) The tree which produces 
the citron (Citrus medica). Loudon. 

Qitrul,n. [Fr. citrowille, pumpkin, It. citriulo, ce- 
triulo, cucumber, N. Lat. citreolus, from citreum, 
citron, q. v.] (Bot.) The watermelon (Cucurbita 
citrullus, or Citrullus edulis). Dana. 

Citrus, n. ([Lat.] (Bot.) A genus of trees includ- 
ing the orange, lemon, citron, &c. 

Qit/tern, n. [A-S. cytere, Ger. cither, zitter, Lat. 
cithara, Gr. kiSapa, kiSapts, It. chitarra, citara, Pr. 
cithara, cidra, Sp. citara, guitarra, Cf. GUITAR.] 
(Mus.) A musical instrument resembling the gui- 
tar. [Written also cithern.] Shak. 

Cit/tern-héad, n. Blockhead; dunce;—so called 
because the handle of a cittern usually ended with 
a carved head. Marston. 

Cit/y,n. [O.Eng. cite, Fr. cité, O. Fr. citet, Pr. ctu, 
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ciutat, ciptat, civitat, It. citta, cittade, Sp. ciudad, 
Pg. cidade, from Lat. civitas, the citizens united in 
a community, the state, a city, from civis, citizen.] 

1. A large town; a large number of houses and 
inhabitants, established in one place. ‘‘The body 
of the country, city, court.” Shak. 

2. A corporate town; in the United States, atown 
or collective body of inhabitants, incorporated and 
governed by a mayor and aldermen; in Great Brit- 
ain, a town corporate, which is or has been the seat 
of a bishop, or the capital of his see. 


When Gorges constituted York a city, he of course meant 
it to be the seat of a bishop, for the word city has no other 


meaning in English law. Palfrey. 
ie: The collective body of citizens, or inhabitants 
of a city. 
What is the city but the people? 
‘True, the people are the city. Shak. 


Syn.—See VILLAce. 


Cit/y, a. Pertaining to a city. Shak. 
Git/y-eourt, n. The municipal court of a ve con- 


sisting of the mayor or recorder and aldermen.| U.S.] 


Cit/y-ward,n. A watchman ofacity. Fairfax. 
Gives (sivz),n. pl. [Fr. cive, from Lat. cepa, cepa, 


c@pe, onion, Cf. CHIVE, CHIVES.] (Bot.) <A spe- 

cies of garlic, of the genus Allium (A. schenopra- 

sum), growing in tufts. [Written also chives. ] 
Loudon. 


Civ’et, n. [Fr. civette, It. zibetto, civet and civet- 


eat, L. Gr. Garériov, from Per. zabad, civet, Ar. 
zubad and zabbdad, the froth of milk or water, civet.] 

1. A substance, of the consistence of butter or 
honey, taken from glands in the anal pouch of the 
civet (Viverra civetta). It is of a clear, yellowish 
or brownish color, of a strong, musky odor, offen- 
sive when undiluted, but agreeable when a small 
portion is mixed with another substance. It is used 
as a perfume. 

2. (Zodl.) The 
animal that pro- 
duces civet (Vi- 
verra  civetta). 
It is a carniv- 
orous animal, 
ranking between 
the weasel and 
fox, from two to 
three feet long 
and ten ortwelve é 
inches high; of Civet. 

a brownish-gray color, with transverse black bands 
or spots on the body and tail. It is a native of 
North Africa. Baird. 


Civ’et, v.t. To scent or perfume with civet. Cowper. 


ivfie,a. (Lat. civicus, from civis, citizen, Fr. ci- 
vique, It. civico.] Relating to, or derived from, a 
city or citizen. ‘Civic oaths.” Burke. ‘ At civic 
revel, pomp, and game.” Tennyson. 

Civic crown (Rom. Antig.), a crown or garland of 
oak leaves and acorns, bestowed on a soldier who had 
saved the life of a citizen in battle. 


Civ/il, a. paate civilis, from civis, citizen, Fr., Pr., 
’ 


& Sp. civil, It. civile.] 

1. Pertaining to a city or state, or to a citizen in 
his relations to his fellow-citizens or to the state; 
as, civil rights; civil government. 

2. Pertaining to an organized community; re- 
duced to order; subject to government; civilized; 
as, civil society. 

Men that are civil do lead their lives after one common law 
appointing them what to do. Hooker. 


3. Having the manners of one dwelling in a city, 
as opposed to those of savages or rustics; cour- 
teous; complaisant. 

(2 “ A civil man now is one observant of slight ex- 
ternal courtesies in the mutual intercourse between man 
and man; activi] man once was one who fulfilled all the 
duties and obligations flowing from his position as a 
OLVIS se Trench. 

4. Pertaining to a citizen, in distinction from a 
nobleman or an official; grave; not showy. Milton. 

5. Relating to rights and remedies sought by 
action or suit. 


Civil architecture, the architecture which is employed 
in constructing buildings for the purposes of civil life, in 
distinction from military and naval architecture, as pri- 
vate houses, palaces, churches, &c.— Civil death (Law), 
that which cuts off a man from civil society, or its rights 
and benefits, as banishment, outlawry, as distinguished 
from natural death. — Civil engineering, the science or 
art of constructing public works, as canals, railroads, 
docks, &e., as distinguished from military engineering, 
which is confined to war. — Civil law, in a general sense, 
the law of a state, city, or country; specifically, the Ro- 
man law; the municipal law of the Roman empire, com- 
prised in the Institutes, Code, and Digest of Justinian and 
the Novel Constitutions. Blackstone. — Civil list, formerly 
a list of the entire expenses of the civil government; 
hence, the officers of civil government, who are paid 
from the public treasury; also, the revenue appropriated 
to support the civil government. By a late law, the civil 
list now embraces only the expenditures of the reigning 
monarch’s household. [#ng.] Brande. Blackstone.— 
Civil remedy (Lav), that given to a person injured, by 
action, as opposed toa criminal prosecution. —Civil state, 
the whole body of the laity or citizens, not included under 
the military, maritime, and ecclesiastical states. — Civil 
suit, a suit for a private claim or injury. — Civil war, a 
war between citizens of the same country. — Civil year, 
the legal year, or annual account of time which a govern- 








CLACK 


ment appoints to be used in its own dominions, as distin- 
guished trom the solar year, measured by the revolution 


of certain of the heavenly bodies. Whewell. 
Giv/i-la/tion, n. [Fr.; perhaps corrupted from civil- 
ization.] Intoxication. [Cant.] De Quincey. 


Gi-vil/ian (sj-vil/yan), n. [From civil.] 
1. One who is skilled in the civil law; a professor 
or doctor of civil law. ‘ Ancient civilians and 


writers upon government.” Swift. 


2. A student of the civil law at a university or 


college, F Graves. 

3. One whose pursuits are those of civil life, not 
military or clerical. 

Civ/il-ist, n. <A civilian. [Rare.] Warburton, 
Vi-vil/i-ty, n. [Lat. civilitas, Fr. civilité, Pr. civili- 
tat, Sp. civilidad, It. civilita. See Crviu.] 

1. The state of society in which the relations and 
duties of a citizen are recognized and obeyed; a 
state of civilization. [Obs.] 

Monarchies have risen from barbarism to civility, and fallen 
again to ruin. Davies. 

(= “ The gradual departure of all deeper signification 
from the word civility has obliged the creation of another 


word — ctvilization.” Trench. 
2. Civil office ; that which belongs to civiliza- 
tion. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 


3. Courtesy of behavior in the treatment of 
others; politeness; good-breeding. 

The insolent civility of a proud man is, if possible, more 
shocking than his rudeness could be. Chesterfield. 

4. (pl.) Acts of politeness ; courtesies. ‘“ The 
sweet civilities of life.” Dryden, 

Civ/il-Iz/a-ble, a. Capable of being civilized. 

Civ/il-i-za/tion, n. [Fr. civilisation.] 

1. The act of civilizing, or the state of being 
civilized; refinement; culture. 

Our manners, our civilization, and all the good things eon- 
nected with manners, and with civilization, have, in this Eu- 
ropean world of ours, depended for ages upon two principles 
—...I mean the spirit of a gentleman, and the spirit of re- 
ligion. Burke. 

2. (Law.) The act of rendering a criminal pro- 
cess civil. [Obs.] 

Civiil-ize, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CIVILIZED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. CIVILIZING.] [Fr. civiliser, Sp. & Pg. civi- 
lizar, It. civilizzare, from Lat. civilis, civil, q. v.] 

1. To reclaim from a savage state; to educate; to 
refine. 

Yet blest that fate which did his arms dispose 


Her land to civilize as to subdue. Dryden. 
2. To admit as suitable to a civilized state. [Obs. 
and rare.) ‘‘Civilizing adultery.” Milton, 


Qiv/il-ized, a. Reclaimed from sayage life and 
manners ; instructed in arts, learning, and civil 
manners; refined; cultivated. 

Such sale of conscience and duty in open market is not 
reconcilable with the present state of civilized noe , 
» Quincy. 

Civ/il-iz/er, n. 1. One who civilizes; one who re- 
claims others from a wild and savage life, and 
senches them the rules and customs of civilized 

ife. 
2. That which reclaims from savageness. 

Civ/il-ly, adv. 1. In amanner relating to govern- 
ment, or to the rights or character of a member of 
the community. Hooker. 

2. In a manner relating to private rights ; — op- 
posed to criminally. Lamiffe. 
3. Not naturally, but in law. “Civilly defunct, 
before naturally dead.” Fuller. 
4. In a courteous or polite manner; with due de- 
corum; politely. Dryden. Prior. 
5. Without gaudy colors or finery; as, chambers 
furnished civilly. [ Obs.] Bacon. 

Qivligsm (siv/izm), n. [Fr. civisme, from Lat. civis, 
citizen.] State of citizenship. [Rare.] 

Giz/ar, v. t. [From cizars, for scissors, q.v.] To 
clip with scissors. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl, 

Ciz’ars,n.pl. Scissors. [Obs.] See Scissors. 

Cize,n. Bulk; largeness. [Obs.] See SIZE. 

€lib/’ber, n. [See BONNY-CLABBER.] Milk turned 
so as to become thick or inspissated. 

€laeh/am (klaik/an), n. [Scot., from Gael. clachan, 
a village or hamlet in which a parish church is situ- 
ate, from clach, pl. clachan, a stone, so called be- 
cause said to have been Druidical places of wor- 
ship, composed of a circle of stones raised on end. 
A small hamlet about a church. W. Scott. 

€lick, v. i. [imp. & p. p. CLACKED (kl&kt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. CLACKING.] [Fr. claquer, to clap, crack, 
D. klakken, to clap, Ir. clagaim, I make a noise, ring. 
See infra. ] 

1. To make a sudden, sharp noise, as by striking 
or cracking; to clink; to click. 
We heard Mr. FHodson’s whip clacking on the shoulders of 
the poar little wretches. Thackeray. 
2. To utter words rapidly and continually, or 
with sharp, abrupt sounds; to let the tongue run. 
€laick, v.t. 1. To cause to make a sudden, sharp 
noise; to clink. 
2. To utter rapidly and inconsiderately. Feltham. 
To clack wool, to cut off the sheep’s mark, which makes 
it weigh less and yield less duty. [&ng.] : 
€laick, n. [Fr. claque, a slap or smack, M. H. Ger, 
klac, crack, W. clec, crack, gossip, cleca, to clack, 
prattle, or gossip. See supra.] 
a A sharp, abrupt sound made by striking an 
object. 
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2. Any thing that causes a clacking noise; as, 
the clack of a mill. 
3. Continual talk; prattle; prating. 
_ You set each gossip’s clack a-going. Smart. 


€lack’-b6x, x. (Mach.) (a.) The box containing a 
clack-valye, and in which it works. (b.) A box 
attached to the boiler of a locomotive engine, where 
a ball-valve is placed, to close the orifice of the 
feed-pipe, and keep the steam or hot water from 
reaching the pumps. 

€lack’-dish, n. A dish with a movable lid, by 
the motion of which a clacking noise is made;— 
formerly used by beggars. Shak. 

€lack’er, 7. One who clacks; that which clacks. 

€laick’-valve,n. (Mach.) 4 
A valve with a single flap, 
which, when raised, falls 
with a clacking sound. 

Francis. 
€lid,v.t. Toclothe. [Obs.] 
Holland. 

€laim, v. tt. [imp.& p.p. A 

CLAIMED ; p. pr. & vb. n. Clack-valves. 

CLAIMING.] [O. Fr. clai- A; valve opened; B, valve 

mer, clamer, Pr. clamar, It. Cee 

clamare and chiamare, Pg. clamar and chamar, Sp. 
lamar, from Lat. clamare, to cry out, call.] 

1. To call for; to ask or seek to obtain by virtue 
of authority, right, or supposed right; to challenge 
as aright; to demand as due. 

I claim the promise for her heavenly picture. Shak, 


2. To proclaim. L0b2) Spenser, 

3. To call or name. [ bs.) 
€laiim, v.i. To be entitled to any thing asa right; 
to have a claim. Locke. 
€liim, 7. 1. A demand of a right or supposed 
right; a calling on another for something due or 

supposed to be due. 

Doth he lay claim to thine inheritance? Shak. 


2. A right to claim or demand; a title to any 
debt, privilege, or other thing in possession of 
another. ‘A bar to all claims upon land.” Hallam. 

3. The thing claimed or demanded; that to which 


i Hn 









any one has a right; as, a settler’s claim. [U.S. 
and Australia. ] 
4. Aloud call. [Obs.] Spenser. 


€laim/a-ble, a. [O. Fr. claimable, clamable.] Ca- 
pable of being claimed. 
€laim/ant, n. [0. Fr. claimant, clamant, p. pr. of 
claimer, clamer. 
1. One who claims; one who demands any thing 
as his right; a claimer. 
2. A person who has a right to claim or demand. 
eres n. A claimant; one who demands as 
ue. 
€laim/less, a. Having no claim. 
€lair’-ob-setire’,n. See CLARE-OBSCURE. 
€lair-voy’ang¢ge, n. [Fr. See infra.| A power, 
attributed to persons in a mesmeric state, of dis- 
cerning objects not perceptible by the senses. 
Clair-voy’ant, a. [Fr., from clair, clear, Lat. 
clarus, and voyant, p. pr. of voir, to see, Lat. 
widere.| Pertaining to clairvoyance; discerning 
objects which are not eer by the senses. 
€lair-voy’ant, n. One who discerns objects not 
present to the senses. 
€lim, 7. [See CLAmp.] 1. (Conch.) A bivalve 
shell-fish of different genera, as the Venws merce- 
naria, or round clam of North America, the Mya 
arenaria, or long clam, and others. S. Ff. Baird, 
You shall scarce find any bay or shallow shore, or cove of 


sand, where you may not take many clampes, or lobsters, or 
both, at your pleasure. Capt. John Smith, 1016. 


Clams, or clamps, is a shell-fish not much unlike a cockle; 
it lieth under the sand. These fishes be in great plenty. 
; Wood, 1684. 
Clam, or clamp, a kind of shell-fish, a white muscle. 
Josselyn, 1672. 


ig (pL) (Ship Carp.) Strong pincers for drawing 
nails. 
Be) (Mech.) A kind of vise, usually made of 


wood, 

€lam,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CLAMMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CLAMMING. Proy. Eng. cleam, A-8. clemian, to 
clam, smear, Icel. kleima, to smear, O. H. Ger. 
kleimjan, chleimen, to defile.}] To clog, as with 
glutinous or viscous matter. 

A swarm of wasps got into a honey-pot, and ther 
cloyed and Blamed. Bemsciyes till there was no getting ped 
again. ’Estrange. 

€lam, v. i. To be moist or glutinous; to stick; 
to adhere. [Zare.] Dryden. 
€laim, n. [An abbreviation of clamor.] <A crash 
or clangor of discordant sounds made in ringing a 
chime of bells, by pulling all the bells at once, by 


way of concluding the chime. Nares. 
€lam, v.t. ori. To produce, in bell ringing, a clam 
or clamor. Nares. 


€la’/mant, a, [See CLAIMANT.] Crying earnestly; 
clamorously beseeching. “A train of clamant 
children dear.” Thomson. 

€la-mia/tion, n. The act of crying out. Browne. 

€lam/ber, v.i. [imp. & p. p. CLAMBERED; p. pr. 
& vb. nm. CLAMBERING.] ([L. Ger. klempern, to 
climb, from O. H. Ger. chlimban, chlimpan, to 
climb, N. H. Ger. klimmen.] To climb with diffi 
culty, or with hands and fect. 
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€lim/mi-ness, n. [See CuAmMMy.] The state of 
being clammy or viscous. 

€lam/my, a. (compar, CLAMMIER}; swperl. CLAM- 
MIEST.] [See CLAM.] Having the quality of being 
viscous or adhesive; soft and sticky; glutinous. 

€lam/or, n. (Lat. clamor, from clamare, to cry 
out; Fr. clameur, O. Fr. clamour, clameour, clamur, 
claimor, Pr. clamor.)} 

1. A great outcry or vocifcration; loud and con- 
tinued shouting or exclamation. ‘'Senseless clam- 
ors and tumultuous cries.” Addison. 

2. Any loud and continued noise, ‘ Loud Arno’s 
boisterous clamors,” Addison. 

Syn.—Outery; exclamation; noise; uproar. 

€lim/or, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CLAMORED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Seapets. 

1. To approach or salute with noise. 

The people with a shout 
Rifted the air, clamoring their god with praise. Jfilton. 

2. To stun with noise. Bacon. 

To clamor bells, to multiply the strokes, so as to pro- 
duce a loud clang. Warburton. 

€lam/or, v. i. To utter loud sounds or outcries; 
to vociferate; to complain; to make importunate 
demands. Shak. 

€lam/or-er, x, One who clamors. 

€lim/or-oiis, a. [L. Lat. clamorosus, for Lat. 
clamosus, O.¥Fr. clamoreux, See CLAMOR.] Speak- 
ing and repeating loud words; noisy; vociferous; 
loud; turbulent. 

€lim/or-otis-ly, adv. 

€lam/or-otis-ness, 7, 
ing loud or noisy. 

€lamp,z. [L. Ger. & D.klamp, Dan. klampe, from 
D. klampen, to fasten, clasp. Cf. CRAMP, 3.] 

1. Something that fastens or binds; a piece of 
timber or iron, used to fasten work together. 

2. (Joinery.) (a.) An instrument with a screw or 
screws by which work is held in its place or to- 
gether. (b.) A piece of wood placed across another, 
or inserted into another, to bind or strengthen. 

3. A mass of bricks heaped up to be burned; or 
of ore heaped up to be smelted; or of coal heaped 
together to be converted to coke. 

4, A kind of small bivalve shell-fish; a clam, 
[Obs.]_ See CLAM. 

5. (Ship-building.) A thick plank on the inner 
part of a ship’s side, used to sustain the ends of the 
beams. 

6. One of a pair of movable 
pieces of lead, or other soft ma- 
terial, to cover the jaws of a 
vise ; — used to hold objects that 
wee be injured by the vise it- 
self, 

7. A heavy footstep; a tramp. 

Clamp nails, nails used to fasten on clamps in ships. 

€lamp, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CLAMPED (klampt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. CLAMPING.|] To unite, secure, or render 
firm by means of a clamp. 

€lamp,v.i. To tread heavily or clumsily ; to clump. 
‘The policeman with clamping feet.” Thackeray. 

€lamp/er, n. An instrument of iron, with sharp 
prongs, attached to the under surface of a boot or 
shoe to enable the wearer to walk securely upon 
ice; a creeper. Kane. 

€lan,n. [Of Celtic origin; Gael. clann, Ir. clann, 
cland, offspring, tribe, family. ] 

1. A tribe or collection of families, united under 
a chieftain, regarded as having the same common 
ancestor, and bearing the same surname; as, the 
clan of McDonald; clan Stuart. ‘I have mar- 
shaled my clan.” Campbell. 

2. A family; a tribe. Milton. 

3. A clique; a sect, society, or body of persons 
closely united by some common interest or pursuit. 

€lan/eu-lar, a. [Lat. clancularius, from clancu- 
lum, secretly, adv. dim. of clam, secretly, for calam, 
from celare, to hide.] Conducted with secrecy ; 
clandestine; concealed. [Obs.] ‘‘Not close and 
clancular, but frank and open.” Barrow. 
€lin/eu-lar-ly, adv. Privately; secretly. [Obs.] 
€lan-dés/time (-tin), a. [Lat. clandestinus, from 
clam. See supra.| Withdrawn from public notice 
for an evil purpose; kept secret; hidden; private ; 
as, a clandestine marriage. Locke, 

Syn. —Hidden ; secret ; private ; concealed; under- 
hand; sly; fraudulent. 

€lan-dés/tine-ly, adv. 

€lan-dés/tine-néss, 7. 
secrecy. 

€lin/des-tin/i-ty, . Privacy or secrecy. [Rare.] 

€lang, v. t. ee & pp. CLANGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CLANGING.] [Lat. clangere, Ger. klingen, O. H. Ger. 
klinkan, chlingan, Gr. «X\afew, p. kéxAayya. See 
infra.| To strike together with a ringing metallic 
sound, 


With loud noise or words. 
The state or quality of be- 





In a secret manner. 
A state of concealment; 


They clanged their sounding arms. Prior. 
€ling, v. i. To produce a sharp, shrill sound. 
“Clanging hoofs.” Tennyson. 
€laimg,n. [From the verb; Ger., Dan., & Sw. klang, 
sound, from the pret. of Klingen, D. klank, Lat. 
clangor. See supra.) A sharp, ringing sound, like 
that made by metallic substances when struck to- 
gether, 
The broadsword’s deadly clang, 


As if a thousand anvils rang. W. Scott. 
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€lin/gor (kling/gor, 82), n. [Lat., from clangere. 
See supra.) A sharp, shrill, harsh sound. Dryden. 
€lan/gor-otis, a. [L. Lat. clangorosus.} Making 
a clangor ; sharp or harsh in sound. iy 
€lan/sgotis (kling’gus), a. [O, Fr. clangueux. | 
Making a clang, or a ringing metallic sound. 
€lank (82), n. [See CLANG.] The loud, ringing 
sound made by a collision of metallic or other sono- 
rous bodies, 
But not in chains to pine, 
His spirit withered with their clank. Byron, 
€lank,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CLANKED (klAnkt); p. pr. 
& vb. N, CLANKING.] To cause to make a sharp, 
ringing sound; to strike with a sharp sound; as, the 
prisoners clank their chains. 
Clank, v.i. To make a sharp, ringing noise, as of 
pieces of metal struck together; to clang. 
€lan/nish, a. Closely united, like a clan; disposed 
to adhere closely, as the members of a clan. 
Clan/nish-ly, adv. Inaclannish manner. 
€lan/nish-ness, 7, Close adherence or disposition 
to unite, as a clan, 
€lan/ship, 7. <A state of union, as in a family or 
clan; an association under a chieftain. 
€lans/man, n.; pl, €LANS/MEN. One belonging to 
a particular clan, 
lap, v.t. Limp. & p. p. CLAPPED (klXpt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. CLAPPING.] [A-S. clappan, Icel. & Sw. 
oe D.&L. Ger. klappen, kloppen, H. Ger. klop- 
en. 
1. To strike with a quick motion, so as to make 
a noise by the collision. 
Then like a bird it sits and sings, 
And whets and claps its silver wings. Marvel. 
2. To thrust, drive, or put, in a hasty or abrupt 
manner. ‘‘The clouds the devil claps between 
heaven and us.” Bp. Taylor. 
3. To manifest approbation of, by striking the 
hands together; as, to clap a performance on the 
stage. 
4. To infect with a venereal poison. Wiseman. 
Py To clap up, to catch up, or contrive, or dispose of has- 
lly. 
‘ Was ever match clapped up so suddenly ? Shak. 
Clap,v.i. 1. To come together suddenly with noise. 
The doors around me clapped, Dryden. 
2. To strike the hands together in applause. 
“ Their ladies bid them clap.” Shak. 
3. To enter with alacrity and briskness ; — with 
to or into. 
Shall we clap into it roundly, without saying we are Bess if 
ohakr. 
€lip, n. 1. A loud noise made by sudden col- 
lision. 
Give the door such a clap, as you go out, as will shake the 
whole room. Swift. 
2. A single, sudden act or motion; a stroke; a 
thrust. 
What, fifty of my followers at a clap! Shak. 
3. A burst of sound; a sudden explosion. ‘‘ Hor- 
rible claps of thunder.” Hakewill. 
4. A striking of hands to express approbation. 
“Unexpected claps or hisses.” Addison. 
5. [Fr. clapoir ; D. klapoor.] A species of vyene- 
real infection; gonorrhea. 
6. (Falconry.) The nether part of the beak of a 
hawk. Bailey. 
€lap/board (klib/bord), nm. 1. A strip of board 
thicker at one edge than at the other ; — used for coy- 
ering the outside of houses. [U. S.] 
2. A board cut thin and prepared for making 
casks; astave. [ng.] Halliwell, 
€lap’bodard, v. ¢t. To cover with clapboards; as, 
to clapboard the sides of a house. [U.S.] Bartlett. 
€lap/-bréad, )n. A kind of cake or bread made 
€lap’/-cake, of oatmeal rolled thin and baked 
hard; —s8o called (according to Kennett) from being 
clapped or beaten till it is thin. Halliwell, 
€1lip/-dish, n. A wooden bowl or dish. See CLACK- 
DISH. 
€lap/-nét, n. A net for taking birds, made to close 
or clap together suddenly. 
€lap’per, n. 1. A person who claps, or applauds 
by clapping. 
2. That which strikes, as the tongue ofa bell, or 
the piece of wood that strikes a mill-hopper, &c. 
€lap’/per, n. [Fr. clapier, L. Lat. claperia, clape- 
rium, claperius, from Fr, se clapir, to squat, from 
Lat. clepere, to steal, se clepere, to conceal one’s 
self, or from L. Lat. clapa, a contrivance for catch- 
ing rabbeye An inclosed place for rabbits to bur- 
row in. ‘A clapper for conies.” [Obs.] Minsheuw. 
€laip/per-elaw, v.t. [From clap and claw.] 
1. To fight and scratch. Smart. 
29. To abuse with the tongue; to revile; to scold. 
€lip/-trip, n. 1. A contrivance for clapping in 
theaters. art 
2° A trick or device to gain applause. 
€lap/-trip, a. Contrived for the purpose of mak- 
ing a show, or to gain applause; deceptive; unsub- 
stantial; counterfeit. : 
€lare (4), n. A nun of the order of St. Clare. 
€1a@'re-c6n/stat,n. [Lat., itis clearly established. } 
(Scots Law.) A deed executed by a subject superi- 
or, to complete the title of the heir of a vassal and 
give him possession of the lands held by the de- 


ceased vassal. 
en 
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CLARENCE 


€lar’ence, n. <A close 
four-wheeled carriage, 
with one seatinside, and 
a driver’s seat. 

€lar/en-ceux (klar/- 

€lar/en-cieux en- 
shu), 2. (Her.) The sec- 
ond king at arms, 80 
called, probably, from 
the duke of Clarence, whose herald was appointed 
to this office by his brother, Henry V. His office 
is to marshal and dispose the funerals of all baro- 
nets, knights, and esquires, on the south of the 
River Trent. [2Zng.] 

€lare’-ob-setire’, n. [Lat. clarus, clear, Fr. clair, 
and Lat. obscurus, obscure, Fr. obscur; It. chiaro 
oscuro, q. Vv. ] 

1. Light and shade in painting; the particular 
distribution of the lights and shades of a piece, with 
respect to the ease of the eye and the effect of the 
whole pieee. 

2. A design of two colors; chiaro-oscuro, [Writ- 
ten also claro-obscuro.] 

€lar/et,n. ([Fr. clairet, O. Fr. & Pr. claret, prop- 
erly diminutive of clair, clar, clear; It. claretto.] 

1. An inferior French pale wine. 

2. A dark-red wine from Bordeaux and the Ga- 
ronne, formerly the mixture of other wines. 

€lair/i-béVla, n. (Jus.) A stop, or set of pipes in 
an organ. 

€lar/i-ehord, n. [Fr. claricorde, from Lat. clarius, 
clear, and chorda, string. See CHorD.] A musical 
instrument, formerly in use, in form of a spinct, 
containing from thirty-five to seventy strings ;— 
called also manichord and clavichord. 

€lar/i-fi-ea’tion, n. [Fr. clarification, Lat. clari- 
jicatio.] The act of clearing; particularly the clear- 
ing or fining of liquid substances from all feculent 
matter by chemical means. 

€lar/ifer,n. 1. That which clarifies or purifies. 

2. A vessel in which the process of clarification is 

conducted; as, the clarifier in sugar-works. Ure. 

€lav/ify,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CLARIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. CLARIFYING.] [Fr. clarifier, Lat. clarificare, 
from clarus, clear, and facere, to make.] 

1. To make clear; to purify from feculent matter ; 
to defecate; to fine; as, to clarify wine or sirup. 

2. To make clear; to brighten or illuminate. 
[Rare.| “ To clarify his reason, and to rectify his 
will.” South. 

3. To glorify. [Obs.] 

Father, clarify thy name. John xii. 28, Wycliffe’s Trans. 


€lar/i-fy, v.i. 1. To grow or become clear or fine; 
to become pure, as liquors. 
2. To grow clear or bright; to clear up. 
Whosoever hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, his 


wits and understanding do clarify and break up in the dis- 
coursing with another, Bacon. 


€lar/i-gate, v.i. (Lat. clarigare.] To make proc- 





Clarence. 


lamation of war with certain religious ceremo- 
Holland 


nies. [Obs.] 
€lar/i-on, n. [L. Lat. clario, 
claro, from Lat. clarus, clear, 
from its shrill sound; Fr. clai- 
ron, O. Fr. claron, Sp. clarin, 
Pg. clarim.) A kind of trum- 

pet, whose note is clear and shrill, 
Tie sounds his imperial clarion along the whole line of 





Clarion. 


battle. L, Everett. 
€lir/i-o-nét’,)n.  [Fr. 
Clar’i-nét/, clari- 


nette, It. clarinetto, chia- 
rina, from Lat. clarus. ‘ 
See supra.] (Mus.) A Clarionet. 
wind instrument, of the reed kind, the leading in- 
strument in a military band. 

€la-vis/o-notis, a. [Lat. clarisonus, from clarus, 
robs) and sonus, sound.] Having a clear sound, 

S. 

clixritaae (53), n. (Lat. claritudo, from clarus, 
clear.] Clearness; splendor. [0bs.] Beau. f Fl. 

€lar/ity,n. (Lat. claritas, from clarus, clear; Fr. 
clarté, Pr. claritat, clartat, clardat.] Clearness; 
brightness; splendor. [Obs.] 

Floods, in whose more than crystal clarity, 
Innumerable virgin graces row. 

€1a'ro-0b-sey'ro,n. See CLARE-OBSCURE. 

€lirt, v.t. [Cf. Armor, kalar, mud, mire, kalara, 
to dirt, Sw. Jort,mud.] To daub, smear, or spread, 
as with mud, &e. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 

€lairt/y, a. Sticky and foul; muddy; filthy; dirty. 
[Prov. Eng.) Halliwell. 

€lar’y, v. i. (Lat. clarus, clear, loud, shrill.] To 
make a loud or shrill noise. Lbs. Golding. 

€lal/ry,n. [L. Lat. sclarea, sclaregia, scarlea, scar- 
legia, scariola, Ger. scharlet, D. schaarlei, scherlet 
sclarey, Fr. sclarée, It. schiarea, Pg. esclarea. 
(Bot.) A plant of the genus Salvia; sage (Salvia 
sclarea). 

€la/rvy-wa/ter, n. A composition of brandy, sugar, 
elary-flowers, and cinnamon, with a little ambergris 
dissolved init. It is a cardiac, and is used to assist 





Beaumont, 


digestion. : 
€lash, v.i. [imp. & p. p. CLASHED (klasht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. CLASHING.] [Ger. klatschen, klitschen, 


Prov. Ger. kleschen, D.kletsen, Dan. klatshke, kladske, 
Pol. Klaskac.] 
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1. To make anoise by striking against something; 
to dash noisily together. 

2. To meet in opposition; to act in a contrary 
direction; to come in collision; to interfere. 

However some of his interests might clash with those of the 
chief adjacent colony. Palfrey. 

€lash, v.t. To strike noisily against. 

€lash, n. 1. A meeting of bodies with violence; a 
striking together with noise; collision, or noisy col- 
lision, of bodies. ‘* The roll of cannon and clash of 
arms.” Tennyson. 

2. Opposition; contradiction, as between differ- 
ing or contending interests. views, purposes, &c. 
“Clashes between popes and kings.” Denham. 

€lash/ing-ly, adv. With clashing. 
€lasp (€),. [See infra.] 

1. A catch, or flattened hook, for holding together 
the parts of any thing, as the ends of a belt, the 
covers of a book, &e. 

2. A close embrace; a throwing of the arms 
around. 

€lasp,v.t. [imp. & p.p. CLASPED (klaspt); p. pr. 
& vb.n, CLASPING.] [O. Eng. clapse, Ger. klappsen, 
to tap, clack, slap, Alapps, flap, tap, klappen, to 
strike together with a quick motion, to clap, flap. 
Cf. Ir. clasbaim, I button or tie, clasba, clasp. ] 

1. To shut or fasten together with a clasp. 

2. To inclose and hold in the hand, or with the 
arms; to embrace; to grasp. 

He... clasped the hero’s knees, and prayed. Dryden. 


3. To surround and cling to; to entwine about, 
“Clasping ivy.” Milton, 
€lasp/er, n. One who, or that which, clasps, as a 
tendril. ‘‘ The claspers of vines.” Derham. 
€lasp/ered, a. Furnished with tendrils. 
€lasp/-knife (nif), . A large knife, the blade of 
which folds or shuts into the handle. Johnson. 
€lasp/-lick, n. A lock which closes or secures 
itself by means of a spring. 
€lass (6),”. [Fr. & It. classe, Sp. clase, Lat. classis, 
class, collection, fleet, from Gr. xk\dos, kAijots, the 
ae assembled or called together, from xaXetv, 
to call. 

1. A group of individuals ranked together as pos- 
sessing common characteristics; as, the different 
classes of society; the educated class ; the lower 
classes, 

2. A number of students in a school or college, of 
the same standing, or pursuing the same studies. 

3. An order or division of animate or inanimate 
objects, grouped together on account of their com- 
mon characteristics, being the highest in any classi- 
fication or arrangement in natural science, and sub- 
divided into orders, tribes, families, and genera, 

€lass,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CLASSED (klist); p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. CLASSING.] [Fr. classer. See supra.] 

1. To form into a class; to arrange in classes; to 
rank together; to classify or refer to some class or 
group in classification ; as, to class scholars; to class 
words or passages. 

t= In scientific arrangement, to classify is used in- 
stead of to class. Dana. 

2. To place in ranks or divisions, as students that 
are pursuing the same studies; to form into a class 
or classes. 

€lass, v. i. To be grouped or classed. 
under which it classes.” 

€lass/i-ble, a. Capable of being classed. 

€las/sie, a.  [Fr. classique, It. classico, Sp. 

€las/sie-al, clasico, from Lat. classicas, relating 
to the classes of the Roman people, and especially 
to the first class; hence, of the first rank, superior, 
from classis, class. See supra.] 

1. Of the first class or rank; superior in dignity 
or authority ; especially in literature or art; — origi- 
nally and chiefly used of the best Greek and Roman 
writers, but also applied to the best modern authors 
or their works. 

2. Pertaining to the Grecks and Latins, espe- 
cially to Greek and Latin authors, or to places in- 
habited by the Greeks and Komans, or rendered 
famous by their deeds. ‘Classic ground.” Addison. 

He [Atterbury] directed the classical studies of the under- 
graduates of his college. Macaulay. 

3. Conforming to the best authority in literature 
and art; chaste; pure; refined; as, a classical taste ; 
a classical style. 

4. (Zccl.) Pertaining to a classis. 
eldership.” Goodwin. 

€las/sie,n. 1. A work of acknowledged excellence 
and authority ;— commonly used of the Greek and 
Latin authors, but also applied to the best mod- 
ern authors, and their works; as, to study the 
classics. 

It at once raised him to the rank of a legitimate English 
classic. Macaulay. 

2. One learned in the classics. 

€las/sie-al-ism, n. A classical idiom, style, or ex- 
pression; a classicism. 
€las/sie-ality, | n. 


“ Ramily 
Tatham. 


“A classical 


The quality of being clas- 
€lis’/sie-al-méss, sical. Carlyle. 
€las/sie-al-ly, adv. 1. In a classical manner; ac- 
cording to the manner of classical authors. 
2. In the manner of classes; according to a regu- 
lar order of classes or sets. 
€las/si-gigm, . A classic idiom or expression; a 
classicalism. C. Kingsley. 





CLAVICHORD 


€1is/si-cist,n. One skilled in classical learning, or 
in the classics; a classic. 

€las/si-fi/a-ble, a Capable of being classified. 

€las-sif/ie, a. Constituting a class or classes; dis- 
tributed into sets. 

€1as/si-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. classification.) The act 
of forming into a class or classes; a distribution into 
groups, as classes, orders, families, &c., according 
to some common relations or affinities. 

Artificial classification (Nat. THist.), an arrangement 
based on principles or criteria adopted without reference 
to natural relations, or in ignorance of them. — Natural 
classification, an exhibition of the system-order in na- 
ture. Dana. 

€lis/si-fi-ea-to-ry,a. Pertaining to classification ; 
admitting of classification. 

€l&s/si-fy¥, v.t. [imp.& p. p. CLASSIFIED ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. CLASSIFYING.] [It. classificare, from Lat. 
classis, class, and facere, to make.] To make a 
class or classes; to distribute into classes; to arrange 
in sets according to some common properties or 
characters; to systematize; to exhibit, in an ar- 
rangement, the order or systems of relation in 
nature. 

Syn.—To arrange; distribute; classify; rank. 

€las'sis, n.; pl. eLAS/SES, [Lat. See emit: 

1. A class or order; sort; kind. [Obs.] ‘‘ Tis 
opinion of that classis of men.” Clarendon. 

2. (Zccl.) An association or convention having 
juridical power in certain churches; an ecclesias- 
tical judicatory. 

€lass’/man, n.; pl. €LASS/MEN. <A scholar exam- 
ined for his degree, according to his merit ; — cor- 
responding to optime and wrangler at Cambridge. 
[ Oxford, Eng.] Ogilvie. 

€lass’/mate,n. One whoisin the same class with 
another, as at school or college. 

€lath/rate, a. [Lat. clathri, Gr. kdijSpa, lattice.) 
(Bot.) Shaped like a lattice; cancellate. Gray. 

€lat/ter, v. 7. [imp. & p.p. CLATTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. CLATTERING.| [D. hlateren, kletteren, A-S. 
clatrung, cleadur, any thing that makes a clatter- 
ing, drum, rattle.] 

1. To make rattling sounds; to make repeated 
and abrupt sounds, as by striking hard bodies. 
“Clattering loud with iron clank.” Longfellow. 

2. To make empty and noisy talk; to rattle with 
the tongue; to prate. 

I see thou dost but clatter. Spenser. 
To strike and make a rattling noise. 
You clatter still your brazen kettle. Swift. 
€lat/ter, n. A repeated rattling noise; a repetition 
of abrupt sounds. ‘‘ The clatter of street-pacing 
steeds.” Cowper. 
€lat/ter-er, 2. One who clatters; a babbler. 
€lat/ter-ing-ly, adv. With clattering. 
€lau/dent, a. [Lat. claudens, p. pr. of claudere, to 
shut.] Shutting; confining; drawing together; as, 
a claudent muscle. [Lare.] Johnson. 
€lau/di-eant, a. (Lat. claudicans, p. pr. of clau- 
dicare. See infra.] Halting; limping. [Rare.] 
€lau/di-eate, v. i. (oe claudicare, to limp, from 
claudus, lame.] To halt or limp. [0bs.] Bailey. 


€lat/ter, v. t. 


€lau/di-ea/tion, n. ([Lat. claudicatio.| A halting 
or limping. [Lare.] Tatler. 


€lause, n. [Fr. clawse, from L. Lat. clausa, for 
clausula, from claudere, to shut, to end. ] 

1. A separate portion of a written paper, para- 
graph, or sentence; an article, stipulation, or pro- 
viso, in any legal document. ‘The usual attesta- 
tion clause to a will.” Bouvier. 

2. (Gram.) A portion of a sentence containing a 
subject and its predicate. 

€laus/tral,a. [Fr. claustral, L. Lat. claustralis, 
from Lat. claustrwm, lock, bar, inclosure, L. Lat. 

cloister, from Lat. claudere, to shut.] Relating to a 

cloister, or religious house. 

Claustral prior, one who governs a priory by com- 
mendam, deriving his jurisdiction wholly from an abbot. 

Ayliffe. 
€laus/i-lar, a. [Lat. clawsula, close, clause, from 
claudere, to shut.] Consisting of, or having, 
clauses. Smart. 
€laus/itire, n. ([Lat. clausura, from claudere, to 
shut, shut up.] The act of shutting up or confin- 
ing; confinement. [2are.] Geddes. 
€la/vate, a. [From Lat. clava, club.] us 
€la/va-ted, (Bot. & Zodl.) Club-shaped; 
haying the form of a club; growing grad- 
ually thicker toward the top. 
€lave, imp. of cleave. [ Obs.] . 
€lav’e-cin, n. [Fr.] The harpsichord. 
€la/vel, n. See CLEVyY. 
€iav’el-la/ted, a. [N. Lat. clavellatus, from 
clavellus, Fr. clavel, an inferior sort of soda, 

It. cenere clavellata.] Obtained from billets 

of wood;—said of potash, in its various 

forms, in reference to its having been obtained 

from billets or clubs of wood by burning, &c. 
€lav’er, v.i. To talk loudly. [Scot.] 

As gudeaman...as ever ye heard claver ina pulpit. W. Scott. 
€lav’er, n. Clover. [Obs.] See CLoveR. Holland. 
€la/vi-a-ry, n. [Fr. clavier, Lat. as if claviarium, 

from clavis, key.] (Mus.) An index of keys, ora 

scale of lines and spaces, 
€lav/i-ehord, n. [Fr. clavicorde, It. clavicordio, 
from Lat. clavis, key, and chorda, string.] (Mus.) 





Clavate. 
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CLAVICLE 


A keyed, stringed instrument, now superseded by 
the piano-forte. See CLARICHORD, 

Clav/i-ele (kliy/i-kl), n. [Fr. clavicule, It. clavi- 
cola, from Lat. clavicula, a little key, diminutive of 
clavis, key.] (Anat.) The collar-bone, which is 
joined at one end to the scapula, or shoulder-blade, 
and at the other to the sternum, or breast-bone. 
€lav/i-eérn, n. [Fr. clavicorne, from Lat. clavus, 
nail, and cornu, Fr. corne, horn.] (ntom.) One of 
a group of beetles, having club-shaped antenne. 
€la-vie/ti-lar, a. [Fr. claviculaire. See supra.] 
(Anat.) Of, or pertaining to, the collar-bone. 
€la/vi-er (kli/vi-cr, or klii-ve-a’/), n. [Fr. clavier, 
from Lat. clavis, key.] (Mus.) The key-board of 
an organ, piano-forte, or harmonium. 
€lav/iform, a. [Lat. clava, club, and forma, 
form.] (Bot.) Club-shaped;—said of organs and 
appendages of plants. Craig. 
€lav'i-zer, n. (Lat. claviger, from clavis, key, and 
gerere, to carry. 

1. One who keeps the keys of any place, 

2. One who carries a club. 
€la-vig/er-oitis,a. (Lat. clavis, key, or clava, club, 
and gerere, to carry.) Bearing a club ora key. 
€la'vis, n.; Lat. pl. €LA/ VES ; Eng. pl. €LA/VIS-Es. 
[Lat.] A key; an explanation of something difli- 
cult to be understood. 
€la/vy, xn. (Arch.) A mantel-piece. 
€law, n. [A-S. clavn, cla, Icel. klauf, hld, Sw. klo, 
Dan. klov, D. klowwe, klaauw, O. 1. Ger. chlawa, 
M. H. Ger. klawe, kla, N. H. Ger. klwue.] 

1. A sharp, hooked nail, as of a beast or bird. 

2. The whole foot of an animal armed with 
hooked nails; the pincers of a lobster, crab, and the 
like. 

3. Any thing resembling the claw of an animal, 
as the curved and forked end of a hammer for 
drawing nails. 

4. (Bot.) A slender appendage or process, formed 
like a claw; as the slender base of some petals, as 
those of the pink. Gray. 
€law, v. t. aap: & p. p. CLAWED (klawd); p. pr. 
& vb. n. CLAWING.] [A-S. clavian. See maned 

1. To pull, tear, or scratch with claws or nails. 

2. To relieve, as by scratching, from some un- 
easy sensation; to tickle;—hence, to flatter; to 
court. 

Rich men they claw, soothe up, and flatter; the poor they 
contemn and despise. Holland. 

3. To get off or escape. 

To claw away, to scold or revile. ‘‘The jade Fortune 
is to be clawed away for it, if you should lose it.” ZL’ £s- 
trange.— To claw off (Naut.), to turn to windward and 
beat, to prevent falling on a lee shore. 
€law’back, n. <A flatterer or mean sycophant. 
€law!’bick, a. Flattering; sycophantic. [Obs.] 
€law!/biack, v.¢. To flatter. [Obs.] 
€lawed (klaud), a Furnished with claws. Grew. 
€law/iless, a. Destitute of claws. 
€law/-sick/ness, ». <A disease affecting the feet 
of sheep; the foot-rot. 
lay (kla), n. [A-S. claeg, L. Ger. klei, D. klei, 

klai, W. clat.] 

1. A soft earth, which is plastic, or may be 
molded with the hands, consisting of alumina, the 
characterizing ingredient to which it owes its plas- 
ticity, and silica, with water. It is the result of the 
wearing down and decomposition, in part, of rocks 
containing aluminous minerals, as granite, &c. 
Lime, magnesia, oxide of iron, and other ingredi- 
ents, are often present. 

Brick clay, the common kind, containing some iron, 
and therefore turning red when burned. — Clay for fire- 
brick, a variety entirely free from lime, iron, or an alkali, 
and therefore infusible.— Fatty clays, those having a 
greasy feel; they are chemical compounds of water, silica, 
and alumina, as //alloysite, Bole, &c.— Porcelain clay, a 
very pure variety, formed directly from the decomposition 
of feldspar, and often called kaolin. — Potter's clay, a 
tolerably pure kind, free from iron. Dana. 

2. (Poetry & Script.) Earth in general, as repre- 

senting the elementary particles of the human 

body; hence, the human body as formed out of 
such particles. 

T also am formed out of the clay. Job xxxiii. 6, 

Their spirits conquered when their clay was cold. Baillie. 

€lay,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CLAYED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CLAYING.] 1. To cover or marture with clay. 


Mortimer. 

2. To purify and whiten with clay, as sugar. 
Edwards. 
€lay’-brained, a. Stupid; dull. [0Obds.] Shak. 


€laiy’=-e01d, a. Cold as clay or earth; lifeless; in- 
animate. Rowe. 
€laiyes, n. pl. ESE. claye, claie, O. Fr. cloie, hur- 
dle, Pr. cleda, L. Lat. clida, clia, of Celtic origin; 
O. Fr. cliath, W. chwyd.| (Fort.) Wattles, or hur- 
dles, made with stakes interwoven with osiers, to 
cover lodgments. [Obs.] Chambers. 
€lay’ey, a. Consisting of clay ; abounding with 
clay; partaking of clay; like clay. 

€lay’ish, a. Partaking of the nature of clay, or 
containing particles of it. 

€lay’-miirl, 1. A whitish, smooth, chalky clay. 
Mortimer. 
€lay’more,n. [Contracted from Gael. claidheamh- 
mor, a broadsword, from Gael. & Ir. claidheamh, 
sword, and mor, great, large, W. mawr. Cf. Pr. 


€lay/-slate, n. 
€léad/ing, n. 


€léan, a. 


€léan, adv. 


€léan, v.t. 


€léan/er, vn. 
€léan/ing, n. 


€léan/li-ly (klén/li-ly), adv. 
elated (-limd), a. 


€léan/limess (klén/lines), 7. 


€léan/ness, i. 





€léans/a-ble (klénz/a-bl), a. 
€léanse (kl&nz), v. ¢. 


€léan/-tim/bered, a. 


€léar, a. 
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glay, sword, from Lat. gladius. See GLAYMORE.] 
A large two-handed sword used formerly by the 
Scottish Highlanders. 
(Min.) Argillaceous schist; argil- 
Dana. 
[Scot., gems The jacket or 
outer covering of the cylinder of a steam-engine; 
the wooden covering of a locomotive boiler. JWeale. 
[compar. CLEANER; superl. CLEANEST. ] 
[A-S. claene, of Celtic origin; W. glan, ciean, fair, 
Armor., Gael., & Ir. glan. Cf. O. H. Ger. chleini, 
subtile, slender, small, N. H. Ger, klein, little, 
small, neat. ] 
1. Free from dirt or filth; as, clean clothes. 
2. Free from that which is injurious; without de- 
fects; as, clean land; clean timber. 
. 3. Free from awkwardness; not bungling; adroit; 
dextrous, as, a clean trick; a clean boxer. 
4. Free from restraint or limitation; complete; 
as, a clean leap over a high fence. 
5. Free from moral defilement; sinless; pure. 
6. (Script.) Free from ceremonial defilement. 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God. Ps. li. 10. 
7. Free from polluting or loathsome disease, as 
leprosy. Lev. xiii. 6. 
1. Without limitation or remainder; 
“ Domestic 
Shak. 
Josh. iii. 17. 


lite. 


quite; perfectly; wholly ; entirely. 
proils clean overblown.” 
All the people were passed clean over Jordan. 
2. Without miscarriage; dextrously. 
Pope came off clean with Homer. Henley. 
[imp. & p. p. CLEANED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CLEANING.] [A-8. clenan, W. glanan, Armor. 
glana. Gael. & Tr. glan. See CLEAN, a To ren- 
der clean; to free from whatever is foul, noxious, 
offensive, or extraneous; to purify; to cleanse, 
One who, or that which, cleans, 
1. The act of making clean. 
2. The afterbirth of cows, ewes, &c. Gardiner. 
In a cleanly manner, 
Craig. 
With well-proportioned 
limbs; as, a clean-limbed young fellow. Dickens. 
[From cleanly. ] 
1. Freedom from dirt, filth, or extraneous mat- 


[ Rare 


ter. 
2. Neatness of person or dress; purity. ‘Clean- 
liness from head to heel.” Swift. 


€léan/ly (kltén/1y), a. [compar. CLEANLIER; superl. 


CLEANLIEST.] [From clean. ] 

1. Habitually clean; free from any foul matter; 
carefully avoiding defilement. ‘‘Some plain but 
cleanly country maid.” Dryden. 

2. Free from injurious or defiling influence; inno- 
cent; pure. ‘‘Cleanly joys.” Glanville. 

3. Rendering clean; cleansing. 

The fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair. Prior. 

4. Free from awkwardness; showing dexterity; 
adroit; artful. ‘*Cleunly play.” Spenser. ‘ Fiction 
smooth and cleanly.” Milton. 


€léan/ly (klén/l¥), adv. Ina clean manner; neatly. 


‘* fe was very cleanly dressed.” Dickens, 
1. State or quality of being clean; 
freedom from dirt, filth, and foreign matter; neat- 
ness. 

2. Freedom from infection or a foul disease. 

3. Freedom from inexactness or error, correct- 
ness; purity. ‘‘ The clearness of his satire and 
cleanness of expression.” Dryden. 

4. Freeness from impurity; innocence, ‘‘ The 
cleanness and purity of one’s mind.” Pope. 
Capable of being 

Sherwood. 
[imp. & p. p. CLEANSED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CLEANSING.] [A-S. clensjan, cleéns- 
njan, from clene, clean.] To render clean; to free 
from filth, pollution, infection, guilt, or the like; 
to clean. 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shak. 
Cleanse the pale corpse with a religious hand. Prior. 


The blood of Jesus Christ... cleanseth us from allsin.  _ 
1 Johni. 7. 


cleansed. 


€léans/er (klénz/er), n. [A-S. clensere.] One who, 


or that which, cleanses; a detergent. Arbuthnot. 
Well-proportioned ; sym- 
Shak. 


metrical. [Obs.] 


€léar, n. (Carp.) Full extent; distance between ex- 


treme limits; especially, the distance between the 
nearest surfaces of two bodies, or the space between 
walls; as, a room ten feet square in the clear. 
[compar. CLEARER; superl. CLEAREST. | 
[O. Fr. clewr, cler, N. Fr. clair, Pr. clar, Sp. & Pg. 
claro, It. chiaro, Ger. klar, from Lat, clarus, clear, 
bright. ] 

1. Free from opaqueness; transparent; bright; 
undimmed. 

The stream is so transparent, pure, and clear. Denham. 

The clear sun on his wide watery glass gazed not. Ailton. 

2. Free from indistinctness or uncertainty ; easily 
understood; perspicuous; plain. 

Multitudes of words are neither an argument of clear ideas 
in the writer, nor a proper means of conveying clear notions 
to the reader. A, Clarke. 

3. Able to perceive clearly; acute; discriminat- 
ing; unbiased. 





€léar, adv. 


€léar, v. t. 


€léar, v. i. 


| €Cléar/ance, n. 


€léar/ed-mess, n. 


€léar’er, n. 


€léar/ing, n. 
? 


€léar’ly, adv. 


CLEARLY 


Mother of science! now I feel thy power 
Within me clear, not only to discern 
‘Things in their causes, but to trace the ways 


Of highest agents. Milton. 
4. Not clouded with passion; serene. ‘‘ With 
calm aspect and clear.” Milton. 
5. Easily or distinctly heard; audible. 
Hark! the numbers, soft and clear, 
Gently steal upon the ear. Pope. 


_8. Free from impurities; without mixture; en- 
tirely pure; as, clear water; clear sand. 
ie Free from _defect or blemish; as, a clear com- 
plexion; clear timber. 
8. Free from guilt or stain; innocent; unblem- 
ished. ‘In action faithful and in honor clear.” Pope. 
9. Without diminution; in full; net. 
I often wished that I had clear, 
For life, six hundred pounds a-year. Swift. 
10. Free from impediment, obstacle, embarrass- 
ment, or accusation. 


My companion ... left the way clear for him. Addison. 
Five pounds... would set me clear. Gay. 
On the instant they got clear of our ship. Shak. 


Syn.— Manifest ; pure ; unmixed ; pellucid ;_ trans- 
parent; luminous; obvious; visible; plain; evident; ap- 
parent; distinct; perspicuous. See MANIFEST. 

1. In a clear manner; plainly. 
Now clear I understood 
What oft my steadiest thoughts have searched in vain. 
Milton. 

2. Without limitation; wholly; quite; entirely ; 
as, to cut a piece clear off. 

{imp. & p. p. CLEARED; p. pr. & vb.n. 
CLEARING. | 

1. To free from whatever obstructs sight; to ren- 
der bright, transparent, or undimmed; as, to clear 
the sight. Chapman. 

He sweeps the skies and clears the cloudy north. Dryden. 

2. To free from obscurity, perplexity, or ambigu- 
ity; to render intelligible or evident. 

Many knotty points there are, 
Which all discuss, but few can clear. Prior. 

3. To free from whatever obstructs sound or 
hearing; to render audible; as, to clear the voice. 

4. To free from mixture, impurity, or defilement; 
to clarify; to cleanse; as, to clear liquors. 

5. To free from impediment, incumbrance, em- 
barrassment, or any thing noxious or injurious; as, 
to clear land from trees; to clear a road of obstruc- 
tions. 

6. To free from the imputation of guilt; to justi- 
fy, vindicate, or acquit. 

To clear herself, 
For sending him no aid, she came from Egypt. Dryden. 
How! wouldst thou clear rebellion? Addison. 

7. To leap or pass by, cr over, without touching 
or failure; as, to clear a hedge or ditch; to clear a 
reef, W. Scott. Cook. 

8. To make gain or profit beyond expenses and 
charges; to net. 

He clears but two hundred thousand crowns a year, after 
having defrayed all the charges of working the salt. Addison. 

9. To remove so as to leave something unob- 
structed; as, to clear away rubbish. 

To clear a ship at the custom-house, to exhibit the docu- 
ments required by law, give bonds, or perform other acts 
requisite, and procure a permission to sail, and such 
papers as the law requires. — Zo clear a ship for action, 
or to clear for action, to remove all incumbrances from 
the decks, and prepare for an engagement. — Jo clear the 
land (Naut.), to gain such a distance from shore as to 
have open sea room, and be out of danger from the land. 
1. To become free from clouds or fog; 
to become fair ; — often followed by wp, off, or away. 

So foul a sky clears not without a storm. Shak. 
Advise him to stay till the weather clears up. Swift. 

2. To be disengaged from incumbrances, distress, 

or entanglements; to become free or disengaged. 
He that clears at once will relapse. Bacon. 
3. (Banking.) To make exchanges and settle bal- 


ances by method adopted among bankers, 
To clear out, to depart. [Colloq.] 
€léar’age, n. The act of removing any thing; 
clearance. [fare.] Todd. 


1. The act of clearing; as, to make 
a thorough clearance. 

2. A certificate that a ship or vessel has been 
cleared at the custom-house; permission to sail. 

Every ship was subject to seizure for want of stamped clear- 
ances. Burke. 

3. Clear or net profit. Trollope. 
The quality of being cleared. 
enya by his friends to the clearedness, by his foes to the 
searedness, of his conscience. Fuller. 
1. One who, or that which, clears, pu- 
rifies, or enlightens; that which brightens. 

2. (Naut.) A tool on which the hemp for lines 
and twines, used by sail-makers, is finished. 
1. The act or process of making 
clear. 

2. A place or tract of land cleared of wood for 
cultivation. [U. S.] 

3. (Banking.) A method adopted by banks and 
bankers for making exchanges and settling bal- 


ances. Wharton. 
€léar/ing-house, n. (Com.) The place where the 
business of clearing is carried on. Wharton. 


In a clear manner; without obscu- 
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CLEARNESS 


rity; without obstruction; without entanglement or 
confusion; without uncertainty; without mixture 
or defilement ; without defect or blemish; without 
reserve, evasion, or subterfuge. See CLEAR. 
€léar/ness, n. The state of being clear; free from 
whatever obscures, obstructs, injures, defiles, Xc.; 
as, the clearness of the sky from clouds. See CLEAR. 

Syn.— CLeARNEsS, PeRspicuity. Clearness has ref- 
erence to our ideas, and springs from a distinct concep- 
tion of the subject under consideration. Perspicuity has 
reference to the mode of expressing our ideas, and be- 
longs essentially to style. Hence we speak of a writer as 
having clear ideas, a clear arrangement, and perspicuous 
phraseology. We do at times speak of a person’s having 
great clearness of style; but in such cases we are usually 
thinking of the clearness of his ideas as manifested in 
language. ‘* Whenever men think clearly, and are thor- 
oughly interested, they express themselves with perspt- 
cuity and force.” Robertson. 

€léar’/-see/img, a. Having a clear sight or under- 
standing. 
€léar’-shin/ing, a. Shining with brightness, or 
unobstructed splendor. Shak. 
€léar/sight/ed (-sit/ed), a Seeing with clearness ; 
having acuteness of sight; discerning; as, clear- 
sighted reason; a clear-sighted judge. 
€léar’-sight/ed-mess,n. Acute discernment. 
€léar/-stirch, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CLEAR-STARCHED } 
p. pr. & vb. n. CLEAR-STARCHING.] To stiffen with 
starch, and then clear by clapping with the hands; 
as, to clear-starch muslin. 
€léar/-stiirch/er, 2. One who clear-starches. 
Cléar’-st0/ry,n. (Arch.) An upper story, or row of 
windows in achurch, tower, or other erection, rising 
elear above the adjoining parts of the building. 
[ Written also clere-story, and cler-story.] Oxf. Gloss. 
€léar/-stiiff, ». Boards, &c., free from knots. 
€léat, n. [Proy. Eng., a piece of iron worn on shoes 
by country people; to cleat, to strengthen any thing 
with iron, from Proy. Eng. clead, to clothe, Ger. 
kieiden. See CLOTHE.} 

1. (Carp.) A narrow strip of wood nailed to 
something for the purpose of affording strength or 
of securing a piece of work in its proper 
position, 

2. (Naut.) A piece of wood, having differ- 
ent forms according to its particular use, 
employed in vessels to belay ropes to, or to 
lead ropes through: the most common form 
is that of a piece of wood having two arms, 
fastened by the middle to some part of the 
vessel, as the mast or rail. Totten. 

3. A piece of iron fastened to shoes, to 
render them more durable. Halliwell. 

€léat,v.¢. To strengthen withacleat. Halliwell. 
€léav/a-ble, a. Capable of cleaving or being divided. 
€léavlage, n. 1. The act of cleaving or splitting. 

2. (Crystallog.) The quality of splitting or divid- 
ing naturally; direction of dividing plane. 

3. (Geol.) Division into lamine, like slate, with 
the lamination not parallel to the plane of deposition. 

Basal cleavage, cleavage parallel to the base of a crys- 
tal, or the plane of the lateral axes. — Cubic cleavage, that 
parallel to the faces of a cube. — Diagonal cleavage, that 
parallel to a diagonal plane. — Lateral cleavage (called 
also peritomous cleavage), that parallel to the lateral 
planes. Dana. 

€léave, v.i. [imp. CLEAVED (CLAVE, obs.); p. p. 
CLEAVED; p. pr. & vb. n. CLEANING [A-S. elifan, 
clifjan, O. H. Ger. chliban, chlipan, chleben, chlepen, 
N. H. Ger. kleben, L. Ger. kleven, kliven, D. kleeven, 
Dan. kiiibe, klebe, Sw. klibba.] 

1. To adhere closely; to stick; to hold fast. 

My bones cleave to my skin. Ps. cii, 5. 

Sophistry cleaves close to and protects Sin’s rotten trunk. 

Cowper. 

2. To unite or be united closely in interest or af- 
fection; to adhere with strong attachment. 

Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife. Gen. ii. 24. 

Cleave unto the Lord your God. —_ Josh. xxiii. 8. 
3. To unite or cohere with fitness; to be shaped 
or adapted; to suit; to agree. 
New honors come upon him 
Like our strange garments; cleave not to their mold, 
But with the aid of use. Shak. 
€léave, v.t. [imp. CLEFT (CLAVE, obs., CLOVE, ob- 

solescent); p. p. CLEFT Or CLEAVED; Dp. pr. & vb. n. 
CLEAVING.] [A-S. cleofan, clifan, O. Sax. clioban, 
O. H. Ger. kliuban, chliopan, N. H. Ger. klieben, 
Icel. kliufa, Sw. klyfwa, Dan. kléve, D. clooven.] 

1. To part or divide by force; to split or rive, 

At their passing cleave the Assyrian flood,... 
As the Red Sea and Jordan once he cleft. Mitton. 

2. To part or open naturally; to divide. ‘ Every 
beast that parteth the hoof, and cleaveth the cleft 
into two claws.” Deut. xiv. 6. 

€léave,v.i. To part; to open; to crack; to sepa- 
rate, as parts of cohering bodies; as, the ground 
cleaves by frost. 

The Mount of Olives shall cleave in the midst thereof. 

Zech. xiv. 4. 

€léave/land-ite (49), . [From Professor Cleave- 

land.] (Min.) A variety of albite, white, and lam- 

ellar in structure. Dana. 

€léav’er,n. One who cleaves, or that which cleaves, 

especially a butcher’s instrument for cutting animal 
bodies into joints or pieces. 

€léav/ers, n. [From cleave, to stick, Ger. klebkraut, 


Cleat, 
Q) 
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‘liven.] (Bot.) A species of Galiuwm (G@. aparine), | €léx/si-eal, a. Pertaining to the clergy; clerical. 
having a fruit set with hooked bristles, which adhere i 
“to whatever they come in contact with;—called 
Loudon. 


also catch-weed, &c. 
€léche(kleech),n. [Fr. cléché; croix 
cléchée; Lat. clavis, key. (Her.) 

















A kind of cross, charged with an- 
other cross of the same figure, but 
of the color of the field. Craig. 
€lédge, n. [Akin to clay, q. v.] 
(Mining.) The upper stratum of 
fuller’s earth. 
€1léds’y, a. Stiff, stubborn, or te- 
nacious;— said of lands haying a 
stubborn or tenacious soil, or of those mixed with 
clay. Halliwell. 
€lee,n. Aclaw. [Obs.] Holland. 
€léf (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. clef, key, a key in 
music, from Lat. clavis, key, Gr. «ats, equivalent 
to kXets.] (Mus.) A character used in musical no- 
tation to determine the position and pitch of the 
scale as represented on the staff, 

(=> The clefs are three in num- — 
ber, called the C, F, and G clefs, ZS: 
and are probably corruptions or © 
modifications of these letters. -—— 
oe a es the ie. 
absolute pitch belonging to the : 
lines TUDOR AnICR they are placed, © Clef. F Clef. G Clef. 
are respectively C, F, and G. The F or bass clef, and the 
G or treble clef, are fixed in their positions upon the staff. 
The C clef may have three positions. It may be placed 
upon the first or lower line of the staff, in which case 
it is called soprano clef, upon the third line, in which case 
it is called alto clef, or upon the fourth line, in which case 
it is called tenor clef. It rarely or never is placed upon 
the second line, except in ancient music. 

€1éft, imp. & p. p. from cleave. 
€léft, n. [From cleave, to split, Ger. kluft. Cf. CLIFF. ] 

1. A space or opening made by splitting; a crack; 
a crevice; as, the cleft of a rock. £3. ii. 21. 

The cascades seem to break through the clefts and cracks 
of rocks. Addison. 

2. A piece made by splitting; as, a cleft of wood. 
[Written also clifé.] 

3. (far.) A disease in horses; a crack on the 
bend of the pastern. 

Syn.—Crack; crevice; fissure; chink; cranny. 
€léft!-foot/ed, a. Having a cloven foot. 
€léft/-graft, v.t. To ingraft by cleaving the stock 

and inserting a scion. Mortimer. 
€léft/-graft/ing, n. A mode of grafting in which 
the scion is inserted in a cleft made in the stock. 
€lég,n. [In the north of England and in Scotland; 
also gleg. Probably contracted from Gael. creith- 
leag, gad-fly.] The horse-fly. Sylvester. 
€lém, v.i. [Prov. Eng. clam, to emaciate, pinch, 
Ger. klemmen, to pinch, O. H. Ger. chlemman, O. 
Sax. chlemmian, Icel. klemma.] To starve. [ Obs.] 
Ifard is the choice when the valiant must eat their arms or 
clem. >, Jonson. 
€lém, v.t. To starve; to famish. [Obs.] 
What! will he clem me and my followers? B. Jonson. 
€lém/a-tis (Synop., § 130), ». [N. Lat. clematis, 
from Gr. «Ayparis, from the long, lithe branches, 
from xAjpa, twig, shoot, from «Hv, I break off.] 
(Bot.) A genus of climbing plants, of many spe- 
cies ;— called also virgin’s bower. Loudon. 
€lém/enge, n. Clemency. Spenser, 
€lém/en-cy, n. [Lat. clementia, from clemens, mild, 
calm; Fr. clémence, Sp. clemencia, It. clemenza.] 

1. Mildness of temper; gentleness or lenity of 
disposition; disposition to treat with fayor and 
kindness, or to forgive and spare, as offenders ; ten- 
derness. ‘‘ Great clemency and tender zeal toward 
their subjects.” Stowe. 

2. Mildness or softness in respect to the elements ; 
as, the clemency of the season. Dryden. 

Syn.—Mildness ; tenderness ; indulgence; lenity ; 
mercy; gentleness; compassion; kindness. 

€lém/ent, a. [Lat. clemens. See supra.] Mild in 
temper and disposition. Shak. 

Syn.— Gentle; lenient; merciful; kind; tender; com- 
passionate; indulgent. 

€lém/ent-ime (Synop., § 130),a. Pertaining to St. 
Clement, or to his compilations; or to the constitu- 
tions of Clement the Fifth. 
€lém/ent-ly, adv. With mildness of temper; mer- 
cifully. Taylor, 
€lénch, v.t. See CLINCH. 
€lépe,v.t. [A-8. clepan, cleopian, clipian, clypian, 
to cry, call, Ger. klaffen, kliffen, to prate. Cf. W. 
clepian, clepiaw, to babble.] To call, or name. [ Obs.] 
And cleped him his liege, to hold of him in fee. Spenser. 
€lépe, v.i. To make appeal; to cry out. 
‘Wandering in woe and to the heavens on high 
Cleping for vengeance of this treachery. ir. for Mag. 
€lép/sy-dra, or €lep-sy/draé (Sy- 
nop., §130), n. [Lat. clepsydra, Gr. 
keWodpa, from xAérrew, to steal, 
conceal, and twp, water. ] 

1. A water-clock; a contrivance 
used anciently for measuring time 
by the gradual discharge of water 
froma small aperture,asif by stealth. 

W. Smith. 

2. A chemical vessel. Johnson. 

€lére/-sto/ry, n. See CLEAR-STORY. 





CLEVER 


, 


[ Obs.] Milton. 
€lér/sgy (14), n. [Fr. clergé, O. Fr. clergie, Pr. cler- 
cia, Sp. clerecia, L. Lat. clericia, from Lat. clericus, 
Gr. «An ptkés, priest, from Lat. clerus, Gr. kAijpos, the 
clergy; originally a lot, that which is assigned by 
lot, an allotment of land; hence the application of 
this word to ministers or ecclesiastical teachers 


probably originated in the allotment .o them of 


lands for their support. = 
1. The body of men set apart, and consecrated, by 
due ordination, to the service of God, in the Chris- 
tian church; the body of ecclesiastics, in distinction 
from the laity; in England, usually the ministers of 
the established church, Hooker. 
2. Learning. [Obs.] “‘ Sophistry, . . . rhetoric, 
and other clergy.” Guy of Warwick. 
3. The privilege or benefit of clergy. 
If convicted of a clergyable felony, he is entitled equally to 
his clergy after as before conviction. Blackstone. 
Benefit of clergy (Eng. Law), the exemption of the 
persons of clergymen trom criminal process before a 
secular judge —a privilege which was extended to all who 
could read, such persons being, in the eye of the law, 
celerici, or clerks. This privilege was abridged and modi- 
fied by various statutes, and finally abolished in the reign 
of George IY. 
€lér/&y-a-ble, a. Entitled to, or admitting the ben- 
efit of, clergy; as, a clergyable felony. Blackstone. 
€1éx/Sy-man, n.; pl. €ELER/GY-MEN, <An ordained 
minister; a man regularly authorized to preach the 
gospel, and administer its ordinances, according to 
the forms and rules of some denomination of Chris- 
tians; in England, usually,a minister of the estab- 
lished church. 
€lér’ie, n. [Lat. clericus. 
or clergyman. 
€lérsie, a. 


See CLERGY.] <A clerk, 
Horsley. 

[L. Lat. clericalis. See supra.] 
€lér/ie-al,§ 1. Relating or pertaining to the cler- 
gy. ‘‘A clerical education.” Burke. 
2. Relating or pertaining to a clerk or copyist; as, 
a clerical mistake. ‘Clerical work.”  £. Everett. 

€le-ri¢/i-ty, n. The state of being a clergyman. 
€lér/i-sy, n. ih Lat. clericia. See CLERGY.] The 
literati, or well-educated class. Coleridge. 
€lérk (14) (Synop., § 130), [O. Fr. & Pr. clere, 
educated, from Lat. clericus, A-S. clerc, cleric, cle- 

roc, clerk, priest. See CLERGY.] 

1. A clergyman or ecclesiastic; an ordained min- 


ister. [Obs. Ayliffe. 
2. An educated person; a scholar; aman of let- 
ters. [Obs.] ‘‘Every one that could read... 


being accounted a clerk.” Blackstone. 

3. [Eng.] A parish officer, being a layman who 
leads in reading the responses of the Episcopal 
church service, and otherwise assists init. Hook. 

And like unlettered clerk still cry, Amen. Shak. 

4. One who is employed to keep records and ac- 
counts; ascribe; a penman; an accountant; as, the 
clerk of a court. 

The clerk of the crown... withdrew the bill. Strype. 
0" In some cases, clerk is synonymous with secre- 
tary. A clerk is always an officer subordinate to a higher 
officer, board, corporation, or person; whereas a secre- 
tary may be either a subordinate or the head of an office 
or department. 
5. An assistant in a shop or store, who sells 
goods, keeps accounts, &c, 
{> This word is generally pronounced in England as 
if it was spelt clark, but this pronunciation is very un- 
common in the United States. 
€lérk/-ale,n. The feast of the parish clerk. [ Eng.] 
€lérk/less, a. Ignorant; unlearned. Waterhouse. 
€lévk/limess,n, The quality of being clerkly or 

scholarly. Latimer. 
€lérk/ly, a. Scholar-like. Cranmer. 
€lérk/ly, adv. Ina learned manner, [Obs.] Shak. 
€lérk/ship, nm. 1. A state of being in the ministry 

of the church. Blackstone. 

2. Scholarship; learning. Johnson. 

3. The office or business of a clerk, 

€lér/o-man/¢y, n. [Fr. cléromancie, from Gr. «dj- 
pos, lot, and payreia, prophesying, from payredecSar, 
to prophesy, payris, prophet.] A divination by 
throwing dice or little bones,.and observing the 
points or marks turned up. Bailey. 

€le-rén/o-my,7. [Gr. «\jjpos, inheritance, vépec- 
Sat, to possess.] Inheritance; patrimony ; heritage. 

€ler’=sto/ry, n. See CLEAR-STORY. 

€lévier, a. [A-S. gleaw, skillful, wise, gleawuferhdh, 
sagacious, O. H. Ger. glaw, glao, klao, klau, klou, 
L. Ger. glau, Goth. giagguus.| 

1. Possessing skill, dexterity, talent, or adroit- 
ness; expert. 

Though there were many clever men in England during 


the latter half of the seventeenth century, there were only two 
great creative minds. Macaulay. 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. C. Kingsley. 
2. Showing skill or adroitness in the doer or 

former; as, a clever speech; a clever trick. Byron. 
3. Having fitness, propriety, or suitableness, 


7 ’T would sound more clever 4 
To me and to my heirs forever. Swift. 


4. Well-shaped; handsome. 
The girl was a tight, clever wench as any was. Arbuthnot. 
5. Good-natured; possessing an agreeable dis- 
position. [U. S.] 
Syn. —See Smarr. 


Pa 


CLEVERISH 


@lév/er-ish, a. Somewhat clever. [Rare.] Bulwer. 
€lévler-ly, adv. In a clever, dextrous, or adroit 
manner; skillfully; fitly; handsomely, 
Never was man so cleverly absurd. Smart. 
€lév/er-ness, n. 1. The quality of being clever, or 
having dexterity; adroitness; skill. 
f 2. Mildness or agreeableness of disposition ; 
_ obligingness; good nature, [U. S.] 
Syn.—See Incenviry. 
€lév/is, oe . [Also clevvy, akin to O. Eng. clewe, N. 
€lév'y, Eng. cleave, to fasten to.] An iron bent 
to the form of an ox-bow, with the two ends perfo- 
- rated to receive a pin, used on the end of the tongue 
of a wagon, cart, or plow to draw it by. ; 
€lew (kit), n. [A-S. cleow, cleowen, cliwen, cliwe, 
D. kluwen, klouwen, kloen, M. Ger. klew, O. H. Ger. 
chliwa, chliuwa, clawia, H. Ger. diminutive kleuwel, 






+ ‘ kleul, kniiuel ; akin to Lat. globus and glomus. ] 
1. A ball of thread. ‘‘ Untwisting his deceitful 
; clew.” Spenser. 


3. The thread that is used to guide a person in a 
labyrinth. ‘Guided by some clew of heavenly 
thread.” Roscommon. 

3. That which guides or directs one in any thing 
of a doubtful or intricate nature. 

The clew without which it was perilous to enter the vast 
and intricate maze of continental politics, was in his hands. 

Macaulay. 

4. on The lower corner of a square-sail, 
and the aftmost corner of a fore-and-aft sail. Totten. 
‘ \ [This word is also written clue.] 
€lew (klii), v. t% = [imp. & p. p. CLEWED (klid); 

p. pr. & vb. n. CLEWING. | 

. (Naut.) To draw up to the yard by means 
of the rigging used for that purpose, as in furling 
sails, &c. Totten. 

2. To direct, as by a thread. Beau. § Fi. 

€lew/-giir'nets, n. pl. (Naut.) Ropes fastened to 
the clews of the fore-sail and main-sail of square- 
rigged vessels, to draw them up to the yard. Yotien. 

€lew’-limes, n. pl. (Naut.) Ropes similar to the 
clew-garnets, but applied to the smaller square-sails, 
as the top-sail, top-gallant and sprit-sails. _ 

€liché (kle-sha’), n. [Fr. cliché, from clicher, to 
stereotype, allied to O. Fr. cliqguer,to clap. Cf. Ger, 
klatschen, to clap, abklatschen, to stereotype.] The 
impression or cast formed by plunging a die into 

metal or other substances in a state of fusion; a 

matrix. 

Cliché casting, a method of casting in which the mold 
or matrix is forced suddenly and perpendicularly down 
upon the fused metal. 

€lick, v.i. [imp. & p.p. CLICKED (klikt); p. pr. & 
vb. n. CLICKING.] [D. klikken, O. Fr. cliquer, an 
onomatopoetic word.] To make a small, sharp 

noise, as by a gentle striking; to tick. 
The solemn death-watch clicked the hour she died. Gay. 

The varnished clock that clicked behind the door. Goldsmith. 


€lick, v. é ([A-S.] To snatch or seize hastily. 
[eng] Halliwell, 
€lick, x. 1. A small, sharp sound. 


3. A kind of articulation used by the natives of 
Southern Africa, consisting in a sudden withdrawal 
of the end or some other portion of the tongue from 
a part of the mouth with which it is in contact, 


whereby asharp, clicking soundis produced. They 
are four in number, and are called cerebral, palatal, 
ordinarily used in urging a horse forward. 
€lick, n. [From D. Klink, Icel. klinka, Ger. klinke, 
1. A pall, or small piece of iron, falling into a 
notched or ratchet wheel. 
[ZLocal.] 
€lick’er, n. V p 
stands at the door to invite customers. [Low. Not 
€lick’et, n. i Fr. cliquet, the latch of a door. 
See CLICK, 7. 
2. A latch-key. [2ng.] B. Jonson, 
€li’en-¢y,”. The state or condition of a client. 
one who hears, a client, from O. Lat. clwere, Gr. 
xddetv, to hear; Fr. client, It. & Sp. cliente.] 
der the protection of a man of distinction and in- 
fluence, who, in respect to that relation, was called 
2. A dependent; one under the protection of 
another. 
advice and direction in a question of law, or com- 
mits his cause to his management in prosecuting a 
Advocates must deal plainly with their clients, and tell the 
true state of their case. Bp. Taylor. 


dental, and lateral clucks, the latter being the noise 
whence O. Fr. cliche, clichet, and cliquet.] 
2. The latch of a door. 
The servant of a salesman, who 
used in the U.S.) 
1. The knocker of a door. [Not used in the U.S.) 
€li/ent, n. [Lat. cliens, gen. clientis, for cluens, 
1. (Rom. Antiq.) A citizen who put himself un- 
his patron. Hence, 
3. One who applies to a lawyer or counselor for 
claim, or defending a suit, in a court of justice. 
€li’ent-age, n. A body of clients, or the business 


r of clients. E. Everett. 
€li-é€nt/al, a. 1. Dependent. [Rare.] “A de- 
pendent and cliental relation.” Burke, 


2. Of, or pertaining to, a client. 
I sat down in the cliental chair, placed over against Mr. 
_ Jagger’s chair. Dickens. 
€li’/ent-ed, a. Supplied with clients. Carew. 
€li-ént/e-lage, n. The body of clients of a lord or 
nobleman; a body of dependent persons. 
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€li/en-téle’, n. [Fr. clientcle, Lat. clientela.] mae 
condition or office of a client. [Obs.] Bp d. 
€li/ent-ship, n. The condition of a client; a state 
of being under the protection of a patron. Dryden. 
€liff, n. [A-S. clif, cliof, cleof, from cleofan, clifan, 
to cleaye, split; O. Sax. clif, D. klif and klip, Icel. 
klif, Dan. & Ger. klippe, Sw. klippa. Cf. Lat. cli- 
wus, a hill, Cf. CLEFT. | A high, steep rock; a 
precipice. 
As some tall elif’ that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
‘Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. Goldsmith. 


€liff, rn. (Mus.) See CLEr. 

€liff’-lime/stimne, . (Geol.) A series of lime- 
stone strata found in Ohio and farther west, pre- 
senting bluffs along the rivers and valleys, formerly 
supposed to be of one formation, but now known to 
be partly Silurian and partly Devonian. Dana. 


€lifi/y, a. Having cliffs ; broken ; craggy. ‘ Be- 
neath the shade of Vecta’s cliffy isle.” Dyer. 
€lift,n. 1. A cliff. [Obs.] See Ciirr. Spenser. 


2. A split or crack; a cleft. ‘‘A clift of the 

rock.” He. Xxxiii, 22. 

€lift/ed, a. [See Cuirr.] Broken. ‘‘The Andes’ 
clifted sides.’ Grainger, 

€li-mae/ter, n.  [Lat. climacter, Gr. x\uaxrip, 
from xAtpag, ladder. See CLIMAX.] See CLIMAC- 
TERIC,. 

€li-mite/ter-ie, or €lim/ae-tér/ie (Synop., §180), 
a. {Lat. climactericus, Gr. kAtpaxrnpikés. See 
supra.| Relating to a critical period of human life, 
or a certain number of years, at the end of which 
a great change is supposed to take place in the 
human constitution. 

€li-mie/ter-ie, or €lim/ae-tév/ie (123), n, 

1. A critical period in human life, or a period in 
which some great change is supposed to take place 
in the human constitution. The critical periods are 
thought to be the years produced by multiplying 7 
into the odd numbers 3, 5, 7, and 9; to which others 
add the 81st year. 

I should hardly yield my 7 fibers to be regenerated by 
them; nor begin, in my grand climacteric, to squall in their 
new accents, or to stammer, in my second cradle, the elemental 
sounds of their barbarous metaphysics. Burke. 

2. Any critical period. 

Many mitered abbeys have survived the dangerous climac- 
terical of the third generation. Fuller. 

Grand or great climacteric, the 63d year. ‘ Being my 
birthday, and I now entering my great climacterical 
of 63.” Evelyn. 

€lim/ae-tér/ie-al, a.& n. Same as CLIMACTERIC. 

€li/ma-tal, a. Pertaining to, or dependent on, cli- 
mate; as, climatal diseases. Dunglison, 

€li/ma-tar’ehie, a. [From Gr. kina, gen. kNipa- 
Tos, and apxew, to be first, to rule.] Presiding over 
climates, 

€li/mate, n. [Fr. climat, Lat. clima, gen. climatis, 
Gr. xXipa, gen. kAtuaros, slope, the supposed slope 
of the earth from the equator toward the pole, 
hence a region or zone of the earth, from kXivewv, 
to slope, incline. ] 

1. (Ane. Geog.) One of thirty regions or zones of 
the earth, parallel to the equator, corresponding to 
the successive increase of a quarter of an hour in 
the length of the midsummer day. 

2. The condition of a place in relation to the va- 
rious phenomena of the atmosphere, as tempera- 
ture, moisture, &c., especially as they affect animal 
life or man. 

I mean those qualities of the air and climate which are sup- 
posed to work insensibly on the temper by altering the tone 


and habit of the body. fume. 
€li/mate, v.t. To reside ina particular region; to 
dwell. [Obs.] Shak. 


€li-mitie, Pertaining to a climate or cli- 

€li-mat/ie-al, mates; limited by a climate. 

€li’ma-ti¢/i-ty, n. The property of climatizing. 

€li/ma-tize,v.t. [imp. Sp. p. CLIMATIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. m CLIMATIZING.] To accustom to a new 
climate, as a plant; to acclimate. 

€li/ma-tize, v.i. To become accustomed to a new 
climate; to become acclimated. 

€li/ma-tis/ra-phy,». [Gr. ina and ypadety, to 
write.] A description of climates. 

€li’/ma-to-16%/ie-al, a. Belonging to climatology. 

€1i/ma-tdl/o-gist, n. One versed in the subject of 
climates. 

€li/ma-t6lVo-sy, n. [Fr. climatologie, from Gr. 
kNipa and Adyos, discourse.]* The science of cli- 
mates, or an investigation of the causes on which 


a. 


the climate of a place depends, Brande. 
€li/ma-tiire (53), n. [Fr. climature.] <A climate. 
[ Obs.]} Shak. 


€li/max, n. [Lat. climax, from Gr. xd\tpnaz, ladder, 
staircase, from «iver, to make to bend, to lean.] 

1. (Rhet.) A figure or arrangement in which a 
sentence rises as it were step by step in impor- 
tance, force, or dignity. 

(t=- ‘A fourth rule for constructing sentences with 
proper strength, is, to make the members of them go on 
rising and growing in their importance above one another. 
This sort of arrangement is called a climax, and is always 
considered as a beauty in composition.” Blair. 

2. The highest point; the greatest degree. 

We must look higher for the climax of earthly good. Z. Taylor. 
€limb (klim), v.i. [imp. & p. p. CLIMBED (CLOMB 
(klém), obs. or vulgar); p. pr. & vb. n, CLIMBING. | 





CLINIQUE 


pee: climban, O. H. Ger. chlimban, chlimpan, 
. Hi. Ger. & D. klimmen.] To ascend or mount by 
means of the hands and feet; to rise laboriously or 
slowly. 
The orchard walls are high and hard to climb. 
Black vapors climb aloft, and cloud the day. Dryden. 
€limb (klim), v. ¢. To ascend by means of the 
hands and feet, or laboriously or slowly; to mount. 


Shak. 


To climb steep hills requires slow pace at first. Shak. 
Thy arms pursue 
Paths of renown, and climb ascents of fame. Prior. 


€limb/a-ble (klim/a-bl), a. Capable of being 
climbed. Sherwood. 
€limb/er (klim/er), 2. 1. One who climbs, mounts, 
or rises by the hands and feet; one who rises by 
labor or effort. Shak. 

2. (Bot.) A plant that creeps and rises on some 
support. Mortimer. 

3. (Ornith.) A bird that climbs, as the wood- 
pecker or parrot. 

€limb/er, v. i. [From climb. Cf.CLAMBER.] ‘l'o 
climb; to mount with effort; to clamber. [Obs.] 
€lime, 7. ([Lat. clima. See CLIMATE.] <A climate; 

a tract or region of the earth. See CLIMATE. 

Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms. 
Turn we to survey, 

Where rougher climes a nobler race display. Goldsmith. 
€lin-an' thi-tiam, n. (Gr. kXivn, bed, and avSos, 
flower.] (Bot.) The receptacle of the flowers in a 
composite plant ; —sometimes called simply cliniwm. 
€linch (66), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. CLINCHED (klincht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CLINCHING.] [Also clench, from 
O. Fr. clenche, clenque, clinke, Norm, Fr. clanche, N. 
Fr. clinche, latch, from Ger. klinke. See Cuick, 2.] 

1. To make, or hold, fast, by folding or embracing 
closely; to tighten by bending or folding together; 
to grasp; as, to clinch a nail, to make it fast by 
beuding over the point; to clinch the fist. 

Heroes whose dismembered hands yet bear 
The dart aloft, and clinch the pointed spear. Dryden. 

a. 'To render firm; to make conclusive; to con- 

firm; to establish; as, to clinch an argument. 

€linch, ». 1. The act or process of holding fast, or 
that which serves to hold fast; as, to get a good 
clinch of an antagonist, or of a weapon; to secure 
any thing by means of a clinch. 

A word used in a double meaning; a pun; an 
ambiguity; a duplicity of meaning, with identity of 
expression. [fare.] Johnson. 

Here one poor word a hundred clinches makes. Dope. 

3. (Naut.) The part of a cable which is fastened 
to the ring of an anchor; a kind of knot and seiz- 
ings used to fasten a cable to the ring of an anchor, 
and the breeching of a gun to the ring-bolts in a 
ship’s side. Totten. 

€linch/er, 7. One who, or that which, clinches; 
especially that which ends a dispute or controversy ; 
a decisive argument. 

€linch/er=-built (-bilt), @ Made with clincher- 
work. [Written also clinker-built.] 

€linch/er-work (-wirk), n. (Naut.) The dispo- 
sition of the planks in the side of a boat or vessel, 
in which the lower edge of every plank overlaps 
the one next below it, like slates on the roof of a 
house. Mar. Dict. 

€ling, v. i. [imp. & p. p. CLUNG (CLONG, obs.); p. 
pr. & vb. 2. CLINGING.] [A-S. clingan, to adhere, 
to wither, Dan. klynge, to adhere, crowd, hlynge, 
crowd, cluster. See enfra.] 

1. To adhere closely; to stick; to hold fast, es- 
pecially by winding round or embracing; as, the 
tendril of a vine clings to its support. 

Two babes of love close clinging to her waist. Pope. 

2. To adhere closely and firmly in interest or af- 
fection; as, men of a party cling to their leader. 

€ling, v.t. 1. To make to dry up or wither. [Obs.] 
If thou speak’st false, 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive 
Till famine cling thee. Shak. 

2. To cause to adhere to, especially by winding 
round or embracing. 

I clung my legs as close to his side as I could. Swift. 

€ling/stoOme (20), n. A variety of peach, whose 
pulp adheres closely to the stone. 

Cling'y, a. Apt to cling; adhesive. 

€lin/ie, a. ([Gr. xAwcekds, from «Xivyn, couch, 

€lin/ie-al, bed, from «Nive, to lean, recline. ] 
Pertaining to a bed; confined to a bed by illness; 
bed-ridden, 

Clinical baptism, that administered to persons on a 
sick-bed. — Clinical lecture (Med.), a discourse delivered 
at the bedside of the sick, or from notes taken at the bed- 
side, by a physician, with a view to practical instruction 
in the healing art.— Clinical medicine, that part of medi- 
cine which is occupied with the investigation of diseases 
at the bedside. Dunglison. 

€lin/ie, n. 1. One confined to the bed by sickness. 

2. (Eccl.) One who receives baptism on a sick- 
bed. [Obs.] Hook. 

3. A clinique. 

€lin/ie-al-ly, adv. In a clinical manner; by the 
bedside. 

€lin-tque! (klin-eck’),n. [Fr. See Cuinic.] An 
examination of diseased persons by medical pro- 
fessors in presence of their pupils;—so called 
because at first it took place at the bedside of the 
diseased, 


Milton. 


See CLINIQUE. 
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CLINIUM 


€lin/i-im, 7. Same as CLINANTHIUM, q. V. 

€link, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CLINKED (klinkt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. CLINKING.] [O.H. Ger. klinkan, chlingan, 
N.H. Ger. klingen, D. klinken, Sw. klinga, O. Sw. 
klinka, Dan. klinge, Klinke, allied to Lat. clangere.] 
To make a small, sharp sound, or a succession of 
such sounds, as by striking small metallic or other 
sonorous bodies together; to ring. ‘‘ The clinking 
latch.” Tennyson. 

The severed bars 


Submissive clink against your brazen portals. Prior. 


€link, n. A sharp sound, made by the collision of 
small sonorous bodies. ‘Clink of swords.” Shak. 

(> Spenser speaks of “creeping close behind the 
wicket's clink.” which Johnson understands as meaning 
a knocker, aud Todd as meaning a key-hole. It is prob- 
ably latch. See CLick and CLINCH. 

€link/ant, a. See CLINQUANT. 

€link/er, n. [From clink, v. t., Ger. & D. klinker, 
Dan. klinke, a brick burned so hard that it makes a 
sharp and sonorous sound. Of. CLINK-STONE.] 

1. A mass composed of several bricks united to- 
gether by the action of the heat in the kiln. Brande. 

2. Vitrified matter formed in furnaces where an- 
thracite coal is used; scoria, or refuse of a furnace ; 
vitrified or burnt matter ejected from a volcano, 

3. The scale of oxide formed in forging iron. 
€link/er-built, a. Same as CLINCHER-BUILT. 
€link/stOne, n. [clink and_ stone, from its sono- 

rousness. See PHONOLITE.] (Afin.) An igneous 
rock of feldspathic composition like porphyry, but 
lamellar, of a grayish or bluish color, and clinking 
under the hammer. Dana. 
€li/no-di-ag/o-mal, a. [Gr. «ivew, to incline, and 
diagonal, q. v.] (Crystallog.) Pertaining to_the 
clinodiagonal ; in the direction of the clinodiag- 
onal, Dana. 
€li/no-di-arg/omnal, n. (Crystallog.) That diago- 
nal or lateral axis in a monoclinic crystal which 
makes an oblique angle with the vertical axis. See 
CRYSTALLIZATION. ety 
€li/no-ddme, n. [Gr. xAivety, to incline, and come, 
q.v-] (Crystallog.) A dome or horizontal prism 
parallel to the clinodiagonal. ‘ 
€li/no-graph/ie, a. (Gr. «\ivery, to incline, and 
yoapev, to write, draw.] (Crystallog.) Pertaining 
to that mode of projection in drawing in which the 
rays of light are supposed to fall obliquely on the 
plane of projection. 2 
€li/noid, a. [Gr. xdivn, bed, and sidos, form.] 
(Anat.) Resembling a bed or bedstead; — said of 
the four processes of the sphenoid bone, from their 
resemblance to the knobs of a bedstead. 
€li-ndm/e-ter, n. [Fr. clinométre, from Gr. kd- 
vetv, to incline, and pérpoy, measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the dip of mineral strata. Ure. 
€lin/o-mét/rie, a. (Min.) Pertaining to the oblique 
crystalline forms, or to solids which have oblique 
angles between the axes; as, the clinometric sys- 
tems. Dana. 
€li-ndm/e-try, x. (@eol.) The practice or method 
of measuring the inclination of strata. , 
€li ng wane (klink/ant), n. [Fr., from D. klinken, 
to clink, q. v.] “Tinsel; false glitter. 
Eling’ wane (klink/ant), a. Lee] Glittering; dressed 
in tinsel finery. Shak. 
€li/o,n. oe Clio, Gr. Kye, 
the proclaimer, from k)évecy 
to eall, tell of, make famous. | 
(Myth.) The muse who pre- 
sided over history. 
€lip,v.é. [imp.& p.p.CLIPPED 
¢klipt); p. pr. & vb. n. CLIP- 
pInG.] [A-S. clyppan, to em- 
brace, clasp, Dan. hlippe, to 
clip, cut, to wink, Sw. & Icel. 
klippa, to cut, shear. ] 

1. To embrace ; hence, to 
encompass, [Obs.] 

That Neptune's arms, who clippeth 
thee about, 

Would bear thee from the knowl- 
edge of thyself. Shak. wy 

2. To cutoff, as with shears Clio (from an antique 
or scissors; to separate by a statue), 
single stroke; especially, to cut off the ends or sides 
of, to make the thing shorter or narrower; as, to 
clip the hair; to clip coin. 

Your shears come too late to clip the bird’s wings that al- 
ready is flown away. idney. 

3. To curtail; to cut short. 

Even in London they clip their words after one manner 
about the court, another in the city, and the third in the 
suburbs, Swift. 

€lip, v.i. (Falconry.) To move swiftly ; —usually 
with 7. 

Some falcon stoops at what her eye designed, 

And, with her eagerness, the quarry missed, 

Straight flies at check, and clips it down the wind. Dryden. 
€lip, x. 1. An embrace ; that is, a throwing the 

arms round, Sidney. 

2. A cutting; a shearing. 

3. The product of a single shearing of sheep. 

4. A blow or stroke with the hand; as, he hit 
him a clip. [Collog. U. S.] 

5. (Far.) A portion of the upper edge of a horse- 
shoe, hammered out, and turned up so as to em- 
brace the lower part of the crust. Youatt. 





GeP’rcr, n. 1. One who clips; especially, one who 
ts off the edges of coin. 
The value is pared off from it into the clipper’s pocket. Locke. 

2. (Naut.) A vessel built for fast sailing, com- 
monly haying the bow sharp and long, also masts 
that rake considerably. 

€lip’/ping, n. 1. The act of encircling with the arms, 
or of embracing. , Tuberville, 
_ 2. The act of cutting off, curtailing, or diminish- 
ing. 

Clipping by Englishmen is robbing the honest man who 
receives clipped money. Locke. 

3. That which is clipped off; a piece separated 
by clipping. ‘The clippings of our beards and 
parings of our nails.” Locke. 

€lique (kleck), n. [Fr. Cf. D. gelijk, O. H. Ger. 
gilthho, like, equal; min gelihho, my equal.] A nar- 
row circle of persons; a party;— used commonly 
in a bad sense. 

€lig/uish (kleek/ish), a. Relating to a clique or 
party. Ogilvie. 

€lig/uism (kleek/izm), n. The tendency to associate 
in cliques; the spirit of cliques; party spirit. 

€liv’ers, n. See CLEAVERS. 

€liv/i-ty, n. ([Lat. clivus, hill. Cf. Drecuivitry.] 
Inclination; ascent or descent; gradient. 

€lo-@’ea, n.; pl. €Lo-A/¢ a. [Lat.] 

1. A sewer, or underground conduit, for convey- 
ing away water or impurities; as, the Cloaca Max- 
ima of Rome. 

2. A house of office; a privy. 

3. (Physiol.) The excretory opening at the ex- 
tremity of the intestinal canal, with which the in- 
testines and urinary canal terminate in birds, fishes, 
and some inferior mammals, Carpenter. 

€lo-a/eal, a. Pertaining to a cloaca; as, the cloacal 
orifice. 

€lbak (20),)n. [L. Lat. cloca, a kind of garment 

€loke, peculiar to horsemen and travelers; 
0. Fr. cloche; Gael. cleoc, cleochd, cleocan. See 
CLOCK. ] 

1. A loose, outer garment worn oyer other clothes 
both by men and women. 

Their cloaks were cloth of silver mixed with gold. Dryden. 

2. That which conceals; a disguise or pretext; 
an excuse; a fair pretense. 

No man is esteemed any ways considerable for policy who 
wears religion otherwise than as a cloak. South. 

€loak, ) v. t. pee & p. p. CLOAKED (klOkt); p. pr. 
€loke, & vb. n. CLOAKING.] To cover with a 

cloak; henee, to hide or conceal, 
Now glooming sadly, so to cloak her matter. 

Syn.—Sce PALLIATE. 

€ldak’-bag, n. A bag in which a cloak or other 
clothes are carried; a portmanteau. 

€loak’ed-ly, adv. Ina concealed manner. 

€loak/ing, n. 1. The act of concealing any thing. 
“To take heed of their dissemblings and cloak- 


Spenser. 


ings.” Strype. 
2. The material of which cloaks are made; cloth 
for cloaks. Simmonds, 


€10/¢hard, n. (O. Eng. clocher, Fr. clocher, from 
cloche, clock. See CLock.] A belfry. [Obs.] Weever. 

€lock, n. [A-8. clucge, L. Ger. klocke, D. klok, Icel. 
klukka, Dan. klokke, Sw. klocka, O. H. Ger. glogga, 
glocea, clocca, M.H. Ger. glogge, glocke, N. H. Ger. 
glocke, klocke, L. Lat. clocca, cloca, whence Fr. 
cloche, from O. H. Ger. cloccén, clockon, clocchon, 
clochon, to strike, beat. ] 

1. An instrument or machine for measuring 
time, indicating the hour and other divisions by 
means of hands moving on a dial-plate. It usually 
includes a train of wheel-work moved by weights 
or springs, and regulated by a pendulum or balance- 
wheel, and is often made to mark the hour by the 
stroke of a hammer on a bell. 

tt the slow clock, in stately, measured chime 
That from the mossy tower tremendous rolled. Warton. 

2. A watch, especially one that strikes the hour. 
[ Obs.] Walton. 

3. A figure or figured work in the ankle or side 
of a stocking. Swift. 

te The phrases what o'clock ? it is nine o'clock, &e., 
are contracted from what of the clock ? it ts nine of the 
clock, &e. 

Astronomical clock. (a.) A clock of superior construc- 
tion, with a compensating pendulum, &c., to measure time 
with great accuracy, for use in astronomical obserya- 
tories; called a regulator when used by watchmakers as 
astandard for regulating timepieces. (0.) A clock with 
mechanism for indicating certain astronomical phenom- 
ena, as the phases of the moon, position of the sun in the 
ecliptic, equation of time, &c.— Llectric clock. (a.) One 
moved or regulated by electricity or by electro-magnet- 
ism. (b.) A clock connected with an electro-magnetic 
recording apparetus.— Sidereal clock, an astronomical 
clock regulated to keep sidereal time. 

€lbck, v.t. Tocall. [Rare.] See Ciuck. 

€lick!-work (-wiirk), ». Machinery and move- 
ments of a clock; machinery resembling that of a 
clock. 

€1bd,n. [A-S. clud, rock, stone, clot, log, D. kluit, 
clod, kloot, ball, Dan. klode, Sw. klot, ball, globe, 
Dan. klods, Sw. klots, log, block, Icel. klot, the hilt 
of a sword, L. Ger. kl6t, O. H. Ger. chl6z, N. H. 
Ger. klosz, clod, clump, and klotz, block, log.] 

1. A lump or mass, especially of earth, turf, or 
clay. ‘‘Clods of a slimy substance.” Carew. 





CLOISTER 


” ert d 
Th that casteth up from the plow a great clod, is not 
so good as that which custeth up a smaller clod. Bacon 


Two massy clods of iron and brass. Dilton. 

2. The ground; the earth. 

— The clod 

here once their sultan’s horse has trod. Swift. 
3. That which is earthy and of little relative value, 
as the body of man in comparison with his soul. 
“This cold clod of clay which we carry about with 
us.” Bp. Burnet. 
4. A dull, gross, stupid fellow; adolt. Dryden. 
€165d, v.i. To collect into concretions, or a thick 
mass; to coagulate; to clot; as, clodded gore. See 


CLOT. Milton. 
€16d,v.t. To pelt with clods. Johnson. 
€lid/dy, a. 1. Consisting of clods; abounding 

with clods. 

2. Earthy; mean; gross. Shak. 


€16d/-hip’per,n. A rude, rustic fellow; aclown; 
a dolt; a bumpkin; a plowman, 
€léd/pate, n. A stupid fellow; a dolt; a thick- 
skull; a blockhead. 
eldd/pat/ed, a. Stupid; dull; doltish. Arbuthnot. 
€16da/poll, n. A stupid fellow; a dolt; a block- 
head; a clodpate. Shak. 
€16ff, n. Sce CLouGcH. 
€ldg,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CLOGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CLOGGING.| [Scot. clag, to obstruct, to cover with 
mud or any thing adhesive, Dan. klaeg, sticky, Icel. 
kleggi, a compact mass, W. cleg, a sonorous mass, 
clegr, rock, clog, clogan, a large stone, Ir. cloch, 
cloach, stone. | 
1. To encumber, as with a burden; to load, es- 
pecially with something that sticks fast; to hamper. 
The wings of the birds were clogged with ice and snow. 
Dryden. 
2. To obstruct so as to hinder motion in or 
through; to choke up; as, to clog a tube; to clog a 
channel, 
Se To hinder; to embarrass; to confuse; to per- 
plex, 





You'll rue the time 
That clogs me with this answer. Shak. 


Syn.—Impede; hinder; obstruct; embarrass; bur- 
den; restrain; restrict. 
€lig,v.i. 1. To become clogged; to become loaded 
or encumbered, as with extraneous matter. 
_In working through the bone, the teeth of the saw will be- 
gin to clog. Sharp. 

2. To coalesce or adhere. 

Move it sometimes with a broom, that the seeds clog not 
together. Dvelyn. 

€ldg, n. [See supra.] 1. That which hinders mo- 
tion; an impediment; an embarrassment; a re- 
straint. 

All the ancient, honest, juridical principles and institutions 
of England are so many clogs to check and retard the head- 
long course of violence and oppression. Burke. 

2. A weight tied to an animal to hinder its mo- 
tions. 


As a dog... by chance breaks loose 
And quits his clog. 


3. A heavy shoe, having 
the upper part of thick 
leather, and the sole of 
wood ;—hence, also, a 
wooden shoe. Halliwell. = 

In France... the middle sort 


Hudibras. 





~ Clog, (3.) 
. » makes use of wooden clogs. Harvey. 


€log/si-mess, n. 


The state of being clogged. 
€ldg/ging, n. 


Any thing which clogs. More. 

€lbs’/sy, a. Clogging, or having power to clog; 
thick; gross; adhesive. Boyle. 

€libg’-héad,n. (Arch.) A slender round tower at- 
tached to various churches in Ireland. 

€lois/ter, n. [O. Fr. cloistre, N. Fr. cloitre, Sp. 
claustro, claustra, It. claustro, chiostro, chiostra, 
Pr. claustra, A-S. clauster, cléister, Ger. kloster, 
from Lat. claustrwm, pl. claustra, from claudere, 
clausum, to close, to shut.] 

1. A covered arcade, forming part of a monastic 
or collegiate establishment, surrounding the inner 
quadrangular area of the buildings, with numerous 
large windows looking into the quadrangle. 

(- The cloisters were appropriated for the recreation 
of the inmates of the establishment; sometimes, also, as 
places of study: they likewise served as passages of com- 


munication between the different buildings. O27. Gloss. 
But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale. Milton. 
Our cloister echoed frosty feet. Tennyson. 


2. A monastic establishment; a place for retire- 
ment from the world for religious duties, ‘! Fitter 
for a cloister than a crown.” Daniel. 

Syn.—Croister, Monastery, NUNNERY, CONVENT, 
ABBEY, Priory. Cloister is the generie term, and de- 
notes a place of seclusion from the world. A monastery 
is a place for men, called monks. A nunnery is always 
for women, called nuns. A convent is an assemblage or 
community of recluses. An abbey and a priory are named 
from their heads, an abbot or a prior. 

€lois’ter,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CLOISTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. CLOISTERING.] To confine in a cloister or 
monastery; to shut up; to confine closely within 
walls; to immure; to shut up in retirement from 





the world. 

None among them are thought worthy to be styled religious 
persons but those that cloister themselyes up in a monas- 
tery. Sharp 
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 Q. Built around, as a court; inclosed. 
 €lois’/ter-er, n. 0 

€lois’tress, n. 
religious retirement. 


*- CLOISTERAL 


ois'ter-al, a. Pertaining to, or confined to, a 
is'tral, cloister; recluse. ‘‘Cloisteral men 
great learning and devotion.” Walton. 
: Best become a cloistral exercise. Daniel. 
1 is/tered, a. 1. Dwelling in cloisters; hence, 
‘adlitary; retired fromthe world, ‘‘Cloistered friars 
and vestal nuns.” Hudibras. 
In cloistered state let selfish sages dwell, 
Proud that their heart is narrow as their cell. Shenstone. 
Wotton. 
ne belonging to a cloister. 
A nun; a woman who has vowed 
[Ltare.] Shak. 





: €loke, n. See CLo 
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Pan 


AK, 
€15mb (klém) (Synop., § 180), imp. of climb. 
€lémp,n. See Grau. 
€ldng, imp. of cling. [Obs.] 
€lon/ie, a. [Fr. clonique, N. Lat. clonicus, from Gr. 
k\6vos, a violent, confused motion, (Med.) Having 
an irregular, convulsive motion. Dunglison. 
Clonic spasm (Med.), that in which the muscles or 
muscular fibers contract and relax alternately, in 
quick succession, producing the appearance of agita- 
tion, as in epilepsy ;— used in contradistinction to tonic 











spasm. 

€loom, v.¢. [Also clewm,a modification of clam, 
q. v.] To close with glutinous matter. [0bs.] 

Mortimer. 

€loop,7. [An onomatopeia.] The sound when a 

cork is forcibly drawn from the mouth of a bottle. 

“The cloop of a cork wrenched from a bottle. 

Thackeray. 
€16se (kl6z), v. ¢. [imp. & p.p. CLOSED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. CLOSING.] [See infra.] 

1. To bring together the parts of; to ae as an 
opening; to shut; to consolidate; as, to close the 
eyes; to close the ranks of an army. 

2. To bring to an end or period; to conclude; to 
complete; as, to close a bargain. 

One frugal supper did our studies close. Dryden. 

3. To come or gather around; to inclose; to en- 
compass; to confine. 

The waters compassed me about,... the depth closed me 
round about. Jonah ii. 5. 

4. To shutin; toconfine. [Rare.] 

But now thou dost thyself immure and close 
In some one corner of a feeble heart. Herbert. 
€lodse (kl0oz), v.i. 1. To come together; to unite 
or coalesce, as the parts of a wound or fracture, or 
parts separated. ‘‘ What deep wounds ever closed 
without a scar?” Byron. 

2. To end, terminate, or come to a period; as, the 
debate closed at six o’clock.. 

To close on, or upon, to come to a mutual agreement; 
to agree on or join in. ‘To close wpon some measures 
between them to our disadvantage.” Temple.— To close 
with. (a.) To accede to; to consent or agree to; as, to 
close with the terms proposed. (6.) To make an agree- 
ment with; to unite with; as, to close with an enemy. 


He took the time when Richard was deposed, 
And high and low with happy Harry closed. 


(c.) To grapple with ; — said of wrestlers. 
They boldly closed in a hand-to-hand contest with their 
enemy. ?rescott, 
€lo6se (kldz), n. 1. The manner of shutting; the 
union of parts; junction. 
The doors of plank were; their close exquisite, 
Kept with a double key. Chapman. 

2. An ending; conclusion; termination; stop; 
cessation; end. 

His long and troubled life was drawing toa close. Mucauluy. 

3. A grapple in wrestling. Bacon. 

4. (Mus.) The end of a strain of music; 
cadence; a double bar marking the end. 

At every close she made, the attending throng 

Replied, and bore the burden of the song. Dryden. ‘Clo z 

€lGse, n. [Fr. clos, Pr. claus, an inclosed ; 
place, an inclosure, from Fr. clos, Pr. claus, p. p. of 
clore, clawre. See infra.] 

1. An inclosed place; especially a small field or 
piece of land surrounded by a wall, hedge, or fence 
of any kind. ‘Closes surrounded by the venerable 
abodes of deans and canons.” Macaulay. 

Ihave a tree which grows here in my close, 
That mine own use invites me to cut down. Shak. 

2. A narrow passage leading from a street to a 
court, and the houses within. [2ng.] Halliwell. 

3. (Law.) The interest which one may have in a 
piece of ground, even though it is not actually in- 
closed. Bouvier. 

€16se (kl6s) (20), a. [compar. CLOSER; superl. CLOS- 
EsT.] ([Fr. clos, Pr. claus, p. p. of clore, clorre, Pr. 
claure, clauzer, from Lat. clausus, p. p. of claudere, 
to shut. ] 

1. Shut fast; closed; tight. 

From a close bower this dainty music flowed. Dryden. 

2. Pent up; confined; secluded; secret; retired. 

The great seraphic lords and cherubim 
In close recess and secret conclave. Milton. 

3. Confined; stagnant; oppressive; without mo- 
tion or ventilation; causing a feeling of lassitude; 
—said of the air. 

If the rooms be low-roofed, or full of windows and doors, 
the one maketh the air close,... and the other maketh it ex- 
ceeding unequal. Bacon. 

4. Not communicative ; secretive ; cautious; 
wary 3 reticent; taciturn, ‘‘For secrecy, no lady 
closer.” Shak. 


‘ 


Dryden. 
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A close behavior is fittest to receive virtue for its constant 
guest, because then, and then only, can it be secure. Saville. 

5. Parsimonious; niggardly; not liberal; penuri- 
ous; as, a close, hard man. 

6. Having the parts brought together; dense; 
solid; compact. 

The golden globe being put into a press, ... the water made 
itself way through the pores of that very close metal. Locke. 

7. Brought into the same neighborhood; adjoin- 
ing; near; —often followed by to. 


Plant the spring crocuses close toa wall. Mortimer. 
_ Where’er my name I find, 
Some dire misfortune follows close behind. Pope. 


8. Brought into contact; intimate; familiar; con- 


fidential. 
League with you I seek 
And mutual amity, so strait, so close, 
That I with you must dwell, or you with me. Jfilton. 

9. Adhering to a rule or standard; undeyviating; 
strict; as, a close translation. 

To keep our thoughts close to their business. Locke. 
; es Accurate; careful; precise; earnest; faith- 
ul. 

It might have been remarked by a close observer. W. Scott. 

11. Nearly equal; evenly balanced; doubtful; as, 
a close vote, ‘‘A close personal con- 
test.” Prescott. 

12. (Her.) Having the wings 
folded upon the body; —said of a 
bird represented upon armorial 
bearings. 

Close communion, with Baptists, 
communion in the Lord's supper, re- 
stricted to those who have received 
baptism by immersion. — Close corpora- 
tion, a body or corporation which fills its own vacancies, 
and is not open to the public. — Close vowel (Pron.), one 
which is pronounced with a diminished aperture of the 
lips, or with contraction of the cavity of the mouth.— 

lose to the wind (Naut.), directed as nearly to the point 
from which the wind blows as it is possible to sail; — said 
of a vessel. 
€lOse, adv. 1. Inaclose manner; closely; densely ; 
nearly; pressingly. 
2. Secretly; darkly. [0bs.] 
A wondrous vision which did close imply 
The course of all her fortune and posterity. Spenser. 
€lobse/-band’ed, a. Being in close order; closely 
united. Milton. 
€1ose/-biirred (-biird), a. Made close by bars; 
firmly closed. 
€lose!’=-bodd/ied (-bédd/id), a. Fitting the body ex- 
actly; setting close, as a garment. Ayliffe. 
€lése’-com-paet/fed, a. Being in compact order; 





compact. Addison. 
€lose/-couched (-koucht), a@ Quite concealed. 
[ Obs.] Milton. 


Close/=fist/ed, a. Covetous; niggardly. Berkeley. 
€lobse/-fights, n. pl. (Naut.) Gratings or frame- 
work formerly erected on the deck of a vessel, be- 
hind which men might stand to fire on an enemy. 
[ Obs.] Nares. 
€1dse’-hand/ed, a. Covetous; penurious. Hale. 
€1lodse/-hand/ed-ness, n. Covetousness. Holyday. 
€lése’-hauled (-hawld), a. (Naut.) Kept as near 
as possible to the wind, that is, to the point from 
which it blows ;— said of a ship. Totten. 
€loselly, adv. 1. In a close manner; densely; 
nearly; pressingly. 
Follow Fluellen closely at the heels. 
Thou art sworn... 
As closely to conceal what we impart. Shak. 

I hope I have translated closely enough, and given them the 
same turn of verse which they had in the original. Dryden. 

2. Secretly; privately. [Obs.] ‘‘ His wandering 
peril closely did lament.” Spenser. 

€16s/en, v.t. To make close; to fasten. [Rare.] 

His friends closen the tie by claiming relationship to him. 

Brit. Quart. Rev. 

€lodse/ness, n. The state of being close; compact- 
ness; nearness; narrowness; cautiousness; secre- 
cy; covetousness; stinginess; oppressiveness; car- 
nestness; straitness; literalness. See CLOSE, a. ‘‘An 
affectation of closeness and covetousness.” Addison. 

How could particles, so widely dispersed, combine into that 
closeness of texture? Bentley. 

We rise not against the piercing judgment of Augustus, nor 
the extreme caution or closeness of Tiberius.” Bacon. 

I took my leave, being half stifled by the closeness of the 
room. Swift. 

€lods/er,n. 1. A finisher; one who concludes, fin- 
ishes, or terminates. 

2. (Arch.) The last stone in an horizontal course, 
but of a less size than the others, or a piece of brick 
finishing a course. 

€ldse’=-stool, n. <A utensil, usually in the form of 
a stool or box, in which a chamber vessel is placed, 
for the convenience of the sick or infirm. 

€lds/et, n. [O. Fr. closet, diminutive of clos. See 
CLOSE, n.] 

1. A small room or apartment for retirement; any 
room for privacy. ‘‘A chair-lumbered closet, just 
twelve feet by nine.” Goldsmith. 

When thou prayest, enter into thy closet. Matt. vi. 6. 

2. A small, close apartment, or recess, in the side 
of a room, for utensils, articles of furniture, curios- 
ities, &e. Dryden, 

€lds/et, v.t. [imp.& p. p. CLOSETED; p. pr, & vb. n, 
CLOSETING. ] 


Shak. 





CLOTHES-PRESS 


1. To shut up in a closet; to conceal. ‘Bedlam’s 
closeted and handcuffed charge.” Cowper. 

2. To take into a closet or private room for con- 
sultation, 


He was to call a new legislature, to closet its members. 


bas Bancroft. 
€lose’-tongued (-ttingd), a. Keeping silence; 
cautious in speaking. Shak. 


€16s/et-sin (kl5z/et-sin), 2. 
privacy. Bp. Hail. 
€losh, n._ [Fr. clocher, to limp, halt, Pr. clevahar. 
from O. Fr. & Pr. clop, L. Lat. cloppus, from Gr. 
teen” lame-footed, from ywAds, lame, and rods, 
oot. 
1. A disease in the feet of cattle ;— called also the 
Sounder. Bailey. 
2. The game of nine-pins. Halliwell. 
€los/tire (klo/zhur), n. [O. Fr. closure, Lat. clau- 
sura, from claudere, to shut. ] 
1. The act of shutting; a closing; as, the closure 
of a chink. Boyle. 
2. That which closes or shuts; that by which 
separate parts are fastened or closed. ‘* Without a 
seal, wafer, or any closure whatever.” Pope. 
3. That which incloses or confines; an inclosure. 
Oh, thou bloody prison,... 
Within the guilty closure of thy walls 
Richard the Second here was hacked to death. Shak. 
4. That which ends; a conclusion. Shak. 
€16t,n. [See Crop.] A concretion, especially of a 
soft, slimy character; a coagulation. ‘‘Clots of 
ropy gore.” Addison. 
(= Clod and clot appear to be radically the same 
word, and are so used by early writers, as Holland and 
B. Jonson; but in present use c/od is applied to a mass of 
earth and kindred uses, and clot to a concretion of soft 
matter. 
€16t, vi. [ne & p. p. CLOTTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CLOTTING. 
1. To conerete or coagulate, as soft or fluid mat- 
ter, into a thick, inspissated mass. 
2. To be formed into clots or clods; to adhere; 
as, clotted glebe. Philips. 
3. To become gross; to be defiled, as by clots. 
When lust... 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 
The soul grows clotted by contagion. Dilton. 
€16t/-bar, n. [Cf. N. H. Ger. klette, O. H. Ger. 
chletta, chledda, chletto, chleddo.] Burdock. 
€16th (21), n. ae cladh, cloth, garment, O. Fries. 
klath, D. kleed, Icel. klaedhi, Dan. & Sw. klaede, 
cloth, M. H. Ger. kleit, N. H. Ger. kleid, garment, 
dress. The plural is regular, cloths; but when it 
significs garments, it is written clothes.] 
1. A woven fabric, of fibrous material, used for 
garments or other purposes. 
2. A piece of such a fabric appropriated to some 
particular use; as, a cloth of state. Hayward. 
3. The dress; raiment. [Obs.] See CLOTHES. 
T'll ne’er distrust my God for cloth and bread. Quarles. 
4. A profession, or the members of it, especially 
the clerical profession. 
The cloth, the clergy, are constituted for administering, and 
for giving the best possible eftect to... every axiom. J. Zaylor. 


Strong appeals were made to the priesthood. Would they 
tamely permit so gross an insult to be offered to their cloth ? 


Macaulay. 

€1othe, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CLOTHED or CLAD; p. 

pr. & vb. n. CLOTHING.] [A-S. cladhjan, D. hleeden, 

Icel. klaedha, Dan. klaede, Sw. klaeda, Ger. kleiden. 
See supra.] ; 

1. To put garments upon; to invest with raiment. 

Go with me, sir, to clothe you as becomes you. Shak. 

2. To furnish with raiment ; to provide with 
clothes; as, a master is to feed and clothe his ap- 
prentice. 

3. To cover or invest, as with a garment; as, to 
clothe one with authority or power. 

His sides are clothed with waving wood, 
And ancient towers crown his brow. Dyer. 
Thus Belial, with words clothed in reason’s garb. 
Counseled ignoble ease and peaceful sloth. 
€1dthe, v.i. To wear clothes. 
Care no more to clothe and eat. Shak, 
€lothes (klothz, collog. kl6z) (Synop., § 130), n.; pl. 
of cloth. 

1. Covering for the human body; dress; vest- 
ments; vesture;—a general term for whatever coy- 
ering is worn, or is made to be worn, for decency 
or comfort. 

She has a good face, speaks well, and has excellent good 
clothes. Shak. 

If I may touch but his clothes, I shall be whole. Mark vy. 28. 

2. The covering of a bed; bed-clothes. 

She turned each way her frighted head 
Then sunk it deep beneath the clothes. Prior. 

Syn.—Garments; dress; apparel; attire; vesture; 

raiment; garb. 

€1othes’-bas/ket, n. A large basket for holding 
or carrying clothes. 

€lothes/-briish, n. A brush for removing dust, 
&c., from clothes, 

€lothes’-horse, n. A frame to hang clothes on. 

€lothes/-line, 7. A line on which clothes are hung 
to dry. 

€lsthes/-pin, nm. A forked piece of wood to secure 
clothes on a line. 

€lothes/-préss, 7. <A receptacle for clothes. 


Sin committed in 


” Milton. 
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CLOTHIER 


€loth/ier (kloth/yer), x. 1. One who makes cloths, 
[Z£ng.] Hayward, Burnet. 
2. One who sells cloth or clothing. 
3. One who dresses or fulls cloth. [U. S.] 
€loth/ing, n. 1. Garments in general; clothes; 
dress; raiment; covering. 
From others he shall stand in need of nothing, 
Yet on his brothers shall depend for clothing. Milton, 
As for me,... my clothing was sackcloth. Ps. xxxv. 13. 


2. The art or practice of making cloth. [Rare.] 


The king took measures to instruct the refugees from Flan- 
ders in the art of clothing. Ray. 


€1dth’=-pa/per, n. A coarse kind of paper used for 
ressing and finishing woolen cloths. Simmonds. 

€loth’-shéar/er, n. One who shears cloth, and 
frees it from supertiuous nap. 

©15t’/poll, n. [See Croprouu.] <A thickskull; a 
blockhead. Shak. 

€l6t/ter, v.i. [From clot.] To concrete or gather 
into lumps. [Qbs.] ‘‘Clottered blood.” Chapman. 

©15t/ting, n. That which is clotted or coagulated ; 
a clotted substance; a clot. 

©ldt/ty, a. [From clot.] Full of clots, or small, 
hard masses; full of concretions or clods. ‘‘Clotty 
matter.” Harvey. 

€loud, x. [Most probably from A-S. clad, which 
corresponds in its form to the English word, though 
it signifies a rock or hillock; but clouds frequently 
resemble rocks or hillocks in the sky or air. ] ; 

1. A collection of visible vapor, or watery parti- 
cles, suspended in the atmosphere. 

I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a 
covenant between me and the earth. ‘en, ix. 13, 

As when from mountain tops the dusky clouds 
Ascending, while the north wind sleeps, o’erspread 
Heaven’s cheerful face. Milton. 

2. A mass or volume of smoke, or flying dust, re- 
sembling vapor. ‘‘A cloud of incense.” Hzek. viii. 11. 

3. A dark vein or spot on a lighter material, as in 
marble. 

4. That which has a dark, lowering, or threaten- 
ing aspect; obscurity; darkness; danger; as, a 
cloud of sorrow; a cloud of war; a cloud upon the 
intellect. 

5. A great crowd or multitude. ‘‘So great a 
cloud of witnesses.” Heb. xii. 1. 

{a A classification of clouds according to their chief 
forms was first proposed by the meteorologist Howard, and 
this is still substantially employed. The following varie- 
ties and sub-varieties are recognized: (@.) Cirrus. This is 
the most elevated of all the forms of clouds; is thin, long- 
drawn, sometimes looking like carded wool or hair, 
sometimes like a brush or broom, sometimes in curl-like 
or fleece-like patches. It is the cat's tail of the sailor. 
(6.) Cumutus. This form is somewhat elevated, and ap- 
pears in large masses of a hemispherical form, or nearly so, 
above, but flat below, one often piled above another, 
forming great clouds, common in the summer, and present- 
ing the appearance of gigantic mountains crowned with 
snow. It often affords rain and thunder-gusts. (c.) 
STRATUS. This form is moderately high, and appears in 
layers or bands extending horizontally. (d.) Nowsus, 
This form is moderately high, and is characterized by its 
uniform gray tint and ragged edges: it covers the sky in 
seasons of continued rain, as in easterly storms, and is 
the proper rain-cloud. The name is sometimes used re- 
specting a raining cumulus, or cumulo-stratus. (e.) 
CIRRO-CUMULUS. Very high, and consisting, like the cir- 
rus, of thin, broken, fleece-like cloud, but the parts are 
more or less rounded and regularly grouped. It is popu- 
larly called mackerel sky. (7f.) CIRRO-STRATUS. High, and 
having the patches of cirrus coalescing into long strata; 
between cirrus and stratus. (g.) CUMULO-sTRATUS. A 
form between cumulus and stratus, often assuming at the 
horizon a black or bluish tint. — Fog is a cloud, motionless, 
or nearly so, lying near or in contact with the earth's 
surface; and storm-scud is cloud lying quite low, without 
form, and driven rapidly with the wind. 


€loud, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CLOUDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CLOUDING. | 
LO ea with a cloud or clouds; as, the 
phy is clouded, 
- To render dark or obscure; to render gloomy 
or sullen; to sully or tarnish, ‘No beauty beam- 


ing on his clowded mind.” Mason, 
One day too late, I fear, my noble lord, 

Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth. Shak. 

Be not disheartened then, nor cloud those looks. Milton. 


3. To darken in veins or spots; to variegate with 
colors; as, clouded marble. ‘‘ The nice conduct of a 
clouded cane.” Pope. 

€loud, v.i. To grow cloudy; to become obscure 
with clouds. 


Worthies, away! The scene begins to cloud. Shak. 


Cloud/age,n. Mass of clouds; cloudiness. peel 
“A scudding cloudage of shapes.” Coleridge. 

€loud’/-bér’ry, n. (Bot.) A species of bramble, 
Rubus chamemorus, the fruit of which is sometimes 
eaten. Loudon. 

€loud’-b6rn, a. Born of a cloud. Dryden. 

€loud/-eant, a, Capped with clouds; touching the 
clouds; lofty. ‘ The clowd-capt towers.” Shak. 

€loud’/-eom-pél/ler, 7. He who collects clouds ; 
Jove; Jupiter. 


€loud/-com-pél/ling, a. Collecting or driving 


clouds; aa, cloud-compelling Jove. Dryden, 
€loud/i-ly, adv. [From cloudy.] With clouds; 
darkly; obscurely. Dryden. 


€loud/i-néss, n. The state of being cloudy. 
€loud/less, a. Being without a cloud; uncloud- 
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oe clear; bright; luminous, 
8 ”» 


€loud/less-ly, adv. Without clouds. 
€loud/let, n. A small cloud. ‘“ Eve’s first star 
through fleecy cloudlet peeping.” Coleridge. 
€loud’y, a. [comp. CLOUDIER; superl. CLOUDIEST. ] 
1. Overcast or obscured with clouds; clouded; 
as, a cloudy sky. 
2. Consisting of a cloud or clouds. 
As Moses entered into the tabernacle, the cloudy pillar de- 


“A cloudless winter 
Bancroft. 


scended. x. XXXxiii. 9. 

3. Lacking clearness, brightness, or luster, ‘A 

cloudy diamond.” Boyle. 
4, Not easily understood; obscure; dark. 
We asked of God that some ostent might clear 

Our cloudy business. Chapman. 


5. Having the appearance of gloom; indicating. 


gloom, anxiety, sullenness, or ill-nature; nof open 
or cheerful. ‘‘A cloudy countenance.” ‘Cloudy 
wrath.” Shak. 

6. Marked with veins or spots of dark or various 
hues, as marble. 

€lotigh (kltif), 7. [A-S. clough, Scot. cleugh, cloff, 
clowe; Icel. clofi, fissure, Ger. kluft, gap, from 
A-S. cleofan, cliifan, &c. See CLEAVE, v.t.] A cleft 
in a hill; a narrow valley between two hills, Nares, 
€léugh (kléf) (Synop., § 130), 2. 

1. An allowance of two pounds in every hundred 
weight, after tare and tret have been deducted, for 
the turn of the scale, that the commodity may hold 
out in retailing. [Written also cloff. 

2. A kind of sluice for letting off water gently, 
used for the purpose of improving soils by flooding 
them with muddy water. | Written also clouse.] 

€lout, n. [A-S. clit, a little cloth, Sw. klut.] 

1. A piece of cloth, leather, &c., used to fill up or 
cover a hole, or for any other purpose; a patch, 

ens nought but many ragged clouts, 
With thorns together pinned and patched was. Spenser. 

A clout upon that head where late the diadem stood. Shak. 

2. The center of the butt at which archers shoot, 
said to have been originally a piece of white cloth. 

He must shoot nearer or he’ll ne’er hit the clout. Shak. 

[{a¥" Nares supposes this use of the term to be derived 
oe asmall nail (Fr. clowet) fixed in the center of the 

utt. 

3. An iron plate on an axletree to guard it from 
wearing. 

4. [O. Fr. clouet, diminutive of clow; Fr. clou, 
from Lat. clavus, nail.] A small nail, 

5. A blow with the hand. [Low.] : 
€lout,v.t. [imp. & p.p. CLOUTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CLOUTING.! [A-8. clitjan, from clit. See supra.] 

1. To cover with cloth, leather, or.cther mate- 
rial; to patch; to mend. 

They ... took old sacks upon their asses, and wine-bottles, 


old and rent, and bound up, and old shoes, and clouted upon 
their feet. Josh. ix. 5. 


Paul, yea, and Peter too, had more skill in ... clouting an 
old tent than to teach lawyers what diligence they should use 
in the expedition of matters. Latimer. 

2. To join or patch together in a clumsy manner. 

If fond Bairus vent his clouted song. JL. [letcher. 

3. To arm or guard with an iron plate, as an ax- 
letree. 

4. To give a blow to; to strike; to wound. [Zow.] 

The... queen of Spain took off one of her chopines and 
clouted Olivarez about the noddle with it. Howell. 

Clouted cream, clotted cream, i. e., cream obtained by 
warming new milk. 

{@" The expressions “ clowted brogues” in Shake- 
speare and ‘‘ c/owted shoon”’ in Milton have been under- 
stood by Mason, Nares, and others to mean shoes armed 
with nails. Nares quotes the following passage from 
Shakespeare in support of this view: — 

I thought he slept, and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whose rudeness 
Answered my steps too loud. 


€lout/er-ly, a. [From clout, q. v4 


Bungling; ill- 
formed; clumsy; awkward. [ Obs. 


“‘ Rough-hewn, 


clouterly verses.” Philips. 
€lout/-nail, n. 1. A nail used for securing clouts 
or small patches of iron, &c. Halliwell. 


2. A nail with a large head for arming the soles 

of shoes. 

€10/vate, a. [See CLove.] (Conch.) Thicker to- 
ward the top and elongated toward the base ; — said 
of a shell. Gilbert. 

€love, imp. of cleave. [Obs.] Spenser. 

€love, n. [D. kloof. See CLOUGH and CLEAVE.] A 
cleft; a fissure; a gap; a ravine; — rarely used ex- 
cept as part of a proper name; as, Kaaterskill Clove, 
or the Stony Clove. 

€love, n. [Sp. clavo, nail, clavo aromdtico, clavo 
girofiado, clove, It. chiovo, nail, chiovo di garofano, 
clove, Fr. clou, nail, clow de girofle, clove, from Lat, 
clavus, nail; so called from its resemblance to a 
nail. So in D. kruidnagel, clove, literally herb-nail 
or spice-nail.} 

1. A very pungent aromatic spice, the unexpand- 
ed flower-bud of the clove-tree, Caryophyllus aro- 
maticus, a native of the Molucca Isles. Loudon. 

2. [A-S. clufe, an ear of corn, a clove of garlic, 
from cleofan, clRfan, to cleave, split.] (Bot.) One 
of the small bulbs developed in the axils of the 
scales of a large bulb, as in the case of garlic. 


A bulb has the power of propagating itself by eer cEe 
in the axils of its scales, new bulbs, or what gardeners call 
cloves. Lindley. 














omination of weight; a clove of cheese i 
about eight pounds; a clove of wool is about seven 
pounds. [Prov. Eng.]_ 

€love!’=gil!ly-flow-er, n. (Bot.) A species of Di- 
anthus (D. caryophyllus), bearing a beautiful flower ; 
— called also cwrnation-pink and clove-pink. Loudon. 

€lobve/-hitch, n. (Naut.) A hitch formed with a 
rope, leaving the ends to reach out in contrary direc- 
tions: it is formed by two half-hitches round a spar 
or other rope. Totten. 

€love’-hook, n. (Naut.) Aniron clasp in two parts 
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moving on the same pivot and overlapping each oth- 
er, used for bending chain-sheets to the clews of 
sails. . Ogilvie. 
€10/ven (kl60/vn), p. p. from cleave. 
€10/ven-foot!/ed, } (27), a. Having the foot or hoof 
oe ae divided into two parts, as 
the ox. 
€love/=pink, n, The clove-gillyflower or carnation 
pink. 
€10/ver, [A-S. clefer, L. Ger. & Dan. 


Ns 
Clovver-grass, | klever, D. klaver, Sw. kléfver, 
N.H. Ger. klee, O. H. Ger. chléo.) (Bot.) A plant 
of different species of the genus Vrifoliwm; as the 
common red clover, 7. pratense; the white, T. 7e- 
pens, and the hare’s-foot, 7. arvense, Loudon 
To live in clover, to live luxuriously, or in abundance. 
€10’/vered, a. Covered with clover. 
Flocks thick nibbling through the clovered vale. Thomson. 


€lown, ». [Contracted from Lat. colonus, husband- 
man, farmer, from colere, to till. See COLONE.] 
1. One who works upon the soil; a husbandman ; 
a rustic, 
She killed the courteous clown by whom she lived. Stirling. 
The clown, the child of nature, without guile, 
Blest with an infant’s ignorance of all 
But his own simple pleasures. Cowper. 
2. One who has the manners of a rustic; a man of 
coarse manners; an ill-bred man. Sidney. Dryden. 
3. The fool or buffoon in a play, circus, &c. 
The clown shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled 
o’ the sere, Shak. 
€lown, v.i. To act as a clown; — with if. 
Beshrew me, he clowns it properly indeed. B. Jonson. 


€lown/age,n. The manners of aclown.[ Obs.|B.Jon. 
€lown/er-y, n. Ill-breeding; rustic behayior ; rude- 
ness of manners; clownishness. [Obs.] L’ Zstrange. 
€lown/ish, a. Of, or relating to, aclown or clowns; 
like a clown; rustic, rough, or coarse; ill-bred or 
awkward. ‘Clownish hands.” Spenser. *'Clown- 
ish mimic.” Prior. ‘ 
Syn.—Coarse; rough; clumsy; awkward; ungainly; 
rude; uncivil, ill-bred; boorish; rustic. 
€lown/ish-ly, adv. Inaclownish manner}; coarse- 
ly; rudely. 
€lown/ish-mess, . The manners of a clown; rus- 
ticity ; coarseness or rudeness of behavior; incivili- 
ty; awkwardness. ‘‘ That plainness which the a-la- 
mode people call clownishness.” Locke. 
€loy, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CLOYED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CLOYING.] [O. Fr. cloer, N. Fr. clower, to nail up, 
frora O. Fr. clo, clau, N. Fr. clou, nail, from Lat. 
clavus, nail. Cf. CLOVE.] : 
1. To fill or stop up; to clog. [Obs.] 
The duke’s purpose was to have cloyed the harbor by sink- 
ing ships, laden with stones, and such like choking mate- 


rials. eed. 
Then bathe I bed with brine, and cloy my couch with tears. 
Tuberville. 


2. To glut, or satisfy, as the appetite; to satiate ; 

to fill to loathing; to surfeit. 
Who can cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast? Shak, 

3. To penetrate or pierce, as with a weapon, 
nail, &e. [Obs.] 

Which, with his cruel tusk, him deadly cloyed. Spenser. 
He never shod horse but he cloyed him. Bacon. 
4. To spike, as acannon, by driving a nail into 
the vent. [Obs.] Johnson, 
€loy’less, a. That can not cloy, or fill to satiety. 
€loy’/ment, . Repletion beyond the demands of 
appetite; satiety. [Obs.] Shak. 
€lub, n. [Dan. klubbe, Sw. klubba, from L. Ger. & 
D. kloppen, N. H. Ger. klopfen, O. H. Ger. chlofén, 
chlophon, to knock. ]} 

1. A heavy staff or piece of wood, usually taper- 

ing in form, and wielded with the hand, 
But make you ready your stiff bats and c/ubs; 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Shak. 

2. One of the four suits of cards, having a figure 
somewhat like that of the trefoil or clover-leaf;— 
used generally in the plural. 

3. [Either akin to Ger. klwmp, lamp, mass, crowd, 
from M.H. Ger. klimpfen, to press together, or 4, 
dividend of expense, from A-S. cleofan, to split, di- 
vide, is the original sense; hence, a company or as- 
sociation, to which every one contributes his share. ] 
An association of persons for the promotion of some 
common object, as literature, science, politics, good 
fellowship, &c. 


He [Goldsmith] was one of the nine original members of 
that_celebrated fraternity which has sometimes been called 
the Literary Club, but which has always disclaimed that ep- 
ithet, and still glories in the simple name of The Club. 

Macaulay. 


4. The dividend or share of expense at a club or 
other association. 
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They laid down their club, and this they called forcing a 









4 ange. 
We dined at a French house, but paid ten shi for our 
part of the club. 2 Pepys. 


Ey [See sped. 
1. To form a club; to combine for the promotion 
of some common object. 
aS The owl. the raven, and the bat, 
5 Clubbed tor a feather to his hat. Swift. 
‘Till grosser atoms, tumbling in the stream 
_ Of fancy, madly met, and clubbed into a dream, Dryden. 
_ 2. To pay an equal proportion of a common reck- 
_ oning or charge. . 
€liib, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CLUBBED, p. pr. & vb. n. 
CLUBBING 


1. To unite for the accomplishment of a common 
end; as, to club exertions. 
2. To raise by a proportional assessment; as, to 
club the expense. 
To club a musket oes to turn the brecth uppermost, 
so as to use it as a club. 
€liibbed (kltibd), a. Shaped like a club, or heavy 
like one. Skelton. 
€liib’ber, )7. One who belongs to a party, club, 
€liib’bist,$ or association. [Rare.] Burke. 
©liib’bish, a. 1. Rough; rude; clownish. 


_ Ten kings do die before one clubbish clown. Jfir. for Mag. 


2. Disposed to associate together; as, a clubbish 
set of persons. 
€litb’-fist, n. <A large, heavy fist; hence, a brutal 
fellow. : Mir. for Mag. 
€liib’-fist/ed, a. Having a large fist. Howell. 
€liib’-foo0t (27), n. A short, deformed foot, usu- 
ally congenital in origin. Dunglison. 
€liib’-foot/ed, a Having club-feet; having de- 
formed or crooked feet. 
€liib’-grass,n. (Bot.) A species of grass (Cory- 
nephorus canescens), the beard of which is jointed, 
and the last articulation is club-shaped. Loudon. 
€lib/-haul, v.t. (Naut.) To put on another tack 
from that she is making by dropping an anchor, and 
as soon as she comes up to it, cutting the cable ; — 
said of avessel. This is done only in certain ex- 
treme cases, as when, being on a lee shore, there is 
not room to wear, and fears are entertained of miss- 
ing stays. Totten. Marryatt. 
@litb’-héad/ed, a. Having a thick head. Derham. 
€ltib’-house,n. <A house belonging to, or occu- 
ied by a club, 
€liib’-law,n. Government by clubs, or violence; 
the use of arms, or force, in place of law; an- 
archy. Addison. 
€lib’-min, n. One who carries a club. 
€liib’-moss, n. (Bot.) A kind of moss (Lycopo- 
dium clavatum), whose minute seeds form an al- 
most impalpable powder. Loudon. Branae. 
€lib’-room, x. The apartment in which a club 
meets. Addison. 
©lith’/-rtish, ». (Bot.) A plant of the genus Scir- 
us, or rush, of which there are many varieties. 
lick, v.i. [imp. & p. p. CLUCKED (kltikt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. CLUCKING.] [Also clock ; A-8. cloccan, D. 
klokken, Ger. glucken and glucksen, L. Ger. Iehuk 
ken, Dan. klukke, W. clocian, clwcian, Lat. glocire, 
It. chiocciare, crocciare, Sp. clocar, cloquear, enclo- 
car, encloquecer, coclear, Fr. glousser, Gr. kA\dCerv.] 
To make the noise of a brooding hen. Shak. 
€liick, v.¢. To call as a hen does her chickens. 
€liick, ». (Pron.) A peculiar kind of articulation 
used by the natives of South Africa; a click, See 
CLICK. 
€liick/ing,7. The noise of a hen when she calls 
her chickens. 
[See Crew.] 1. A ball of thread; thread 
wound into a ball. 
You have wound a goodly clue. Shak. 
2. Thread unwound from a ball, used to guide a 
person in a labyrinth. 
_ 8. Any thing serving to guide or direct. ‘ Dis- 
coveries and observations that. . 196 not] serve 
as clwes to guide us into further knowledge.” Locke. 
4. (Naut.) One of the two lower corners of a 
square-sail. [a ‘ 
er. klump, lump, mass, D. klomp, 
Teel. lumpr, Dan. kiuwmp, Sw. klump, klimp, mass, 
clod, and klamp, an unshapen piece of wood, from 
the root klimpa, preserved in M. H. Ger. klimpfen, 
to press together. Cf, CLuB.] 
1. A shapeless mass of wood or other substance. 
2. A cluster of trees or shrubs. ‘Screened with 
clumps of green for wintry bowers.” W. Scott. 
The compressed clay of coal strata. Brande. 
€liimp, v.i. To make a tramping noise; to clamp. 
Prov. Eng. Halliwell, 
€limp/er, v. t. [Ger. kliimpern, to clod, from klump. 
See supra.] To form into clumps or masses. [0bs.] 
‘Vapors . . . clumpered in balls of cloud.” More. 


limps, n. [From clump.] <A stupid fellow; a 
numskull. ow.) Bailey. 
€limp/y, a. Composed of clumps ; aggregated. 
Prov. En Halliwell. 


[From clumsy.] In a clumsy 
manner; awkwardly; without readiness, dexterity, 
or grace. 

€liim’si-néss, 7. 
awkwardness ; 
dexterity. 


The quality of being clumsy; 
want of readiness, nimbleness, or 
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_ The drudging part of life is chiefly owing to clumsin nd 
ee aenet, which either wants proper tools, or skill to use 
them. Collier. 


€liim/’sy, a. [compar. CLUMSIER ; superl. CLUM- 
sIEsT.| [From clump, clumps, q. v.] 

1. Without grace of shape, manners, &c.; want- 
ing dexterity or readiness; awkward; unhandy. 
“The clumsy exercises of the European tour- 
ng Prescott. 

. Ill-made; badly constructed; as, a clwmsy gar- 
ment; clumsy verse. Dryden. 

Syn.— See AWKWARD. . 

€liimch,n. [From clinch, to bend the fist, hence 
to form into balls. Cf. Ger. ballen, to clinch the fist 
and to form into a 

1. (Mining.) The under-clay, or arenaceous shale, 
lying, in coal-measures, directly below the coal; — 
called also bind. Buchanan. 

2. One of the hard beds of the lower chalk. Dana. 

€liins, imp. & p. p. of cling. 

€limg,v.i. To shrink or waste; also, to adhere or 
cling. See CLING. 

€liimg, a. Wasted or emaciated with leanness; 
shrunk; shriveled. Halliwell. 

€li/ni-ae,n. (Kccl. Hist.) One of a reformed order 
of Benedictine monks ;— so called from Clugni, or 
Cluny, in France, 

€li/ni-ae, a. Of, or relating 

€1lii/ni-a-cén/sian (-sén/shan),§ to, the reformed 
discipline prescribed by Odo to the Benedictine 
monks of Clugni. Murdock. 

€lit'’si-a,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, of the order 
Guttifer@, growing in South America, and inc!ud- 
ing the balsam-tree. 

€liis’/ter, n. [A-S. cluster, clyster. Cf. Sw. & Dan. 
klase, a cluster of grapes, and D. klissen, to be en- 
tangled. ] 

1. A number of things of the same kind growing, 
joined, or collected together. 

Her deeds were like great clusters of ripe grapes, 
Which load the bunches of the fruitful vine. Spenser. 

2. A number of similar things collected together 
or lying contiguous. ‘‘ Cluster of islands.” Dampier. 
“Cluster of provinces.” Motley. 

3. A number of people brought together ; a crowd. 

Giants in a cluster thick to Tellus fell at last.  Zurberville. 


As bees 
In spring time, when the sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusters. Milton. 
" ; 


€liis'ter, v.i. [imp. & p. p. CLUSTERED} « q 






p. pr. & vb. n. CLUSTERING.] To grow in 
clusters; to gather or unite in a bunch or 
mass. 
Clustering grapes are thy peculiar care. Dryden. 
€liis’/ter, v.t. To collect into a bunch or 
close body. ‘‘Clustered flower-bells.” 
Tennyson. 
Or from the forest falls the clustered snow. Thomson. 
Clustered column (Arch.), a column which 
is composed, or appears to be composed, of sey- 
eral columns collected together. 
€liis/ter-grape, 7. A small, black grape. 
Mortimer. 
€litis’ter-ing-ly, adv. In clusters. 
€liis/ter-y, a. 1. Growing in clusters. 


Johnson. 
2. Full of clusters. Bailey. 
€liteh, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CLUTCHED 
(kltitcht); p. pr. & vb. n. CLUTCHING.] [O. Eng. 
clouch, clouche, claw, grasp, akin to Ger. kluppe, 
O. H. Ger. chluppa, claw, tongs. ] 
1. To seize, clasp, or gripe with the hand; as, to 
clutch a dagger; to clutch prey. Shak. Herbert. 
2. To close tightly ; to clinch. 
Not that I have the power to clutch my hand 
When his fair angels would salute my palm. Shak. 
€liitch, v.i. To catch; to snatch; —often followed 
by at. ‘‘Clutching at the phantoms of the stock- 
market.” Bancrofe. 
€litch,n. 1. A gripe or clinching with the fingers; 
seizure; grasp. ‘ The clutch of poverty.” Cowper. 
But Age, with his stealing steps, 
Hath clawed me in his clutch. 


2. (Mach.) (a.) A project- 
ing tooth, or other piece of 
machinery, for connecting 
shafts with each other, or : 
with wheels, so as to be 
disengaged at pleasure, 
(b.) The cross-head of a Clutch. 
piston-rod. 7 

- (pl.) The hands; hence, power; rapacity; cru- 
elty. 

I must have... little care of myself, if I ever more come 
near the clutches of such a giant. Stillingfleet. 

€luit/ter,n. (Cf. O. Sw. kluttra, to quarrel, Prov. 
Eng. cluther, in heaps, a great noise, W. cluder, 
heap, pile, from cludaw, to heap.] A confused 
collection ; hence, confusion ; disorder; bustle; 
noise; as, the room is in a clutter. 

He saw what a clutter there was with huge, overgrown pots, 
pans, and spits. »Estrange. 

€lit/ter, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CLUTTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2, CLUTTERING. } : 

1. To crowd together in disorder; to fill with 
things in confusion; as, to clutter a room; to clut- 
ter the house. 


Clustered 
Column. 


Shak. 
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2. To clot or coagulate, as blood. [Obs] Holland. 
€liit/ter, v.i. To make a bustle, or fill with confusion. 
€lyp’e-ate, a. (Lat. clypeatus, p. p. of 

clypeare, to arm with a shield, from 
clypeus, clipeus, shield.) (Bot.) Shaped 
like a round buckler or shield; scu- 
tate. Loudon. 
€lyp’ei-form,«. (Lat. clypeus, shield, 
and forma, shape.] (Nat. Hist.) Shield- 
shaped; clypeate. R. Owen. Henslow. 
€1¥s’mi-an, a. [See Ciysmic.] Con- 
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Cly peate. 
nected with, or related to, the deluge; as, clysmian 


changes. 
€lys’mie, a. [Gr. «dAvonds, a washing out, from 
khofew, to wash out, allied to Skr. klid, to grow 
damp.] Washing; cleansing. [Rare.] 
€lys/ter, n. [Lat. clyster and clysterium, Gr. kdvo- 
Thp and xdvoriptov, diminutive of k«Avoriip, from 
Kofecv, to wash off or out, Fr. clystére, Pr. clisteri, 
Ger. klystier.] (Med.) A liquid substance injected 
into the lower intestines by means of a syringe; an 
injection. 
€1ys/ter-ize, v.t¢. [Lat. clysterizare, Gr. «\vornpi- 
Gew, Fr. clystériser, Pr. clisterizar. See supra.] 
To apply aclyster to. [Obs.] 
€ly¥s/ter-pipe,. A tube or pipe used for injec- 
tions. 
€1¥s'ter-wise, adv. In the manner of a clyster. 
€o. A prefix, signifying with, together, in conjunc- 
tion, and the like. See Con. 
€0/a-cér/ vate, v.t. |Lat. coacervare, from co, for 
con, and acervare, toheap up, from acervus, heap.] 
To heap up; to pile. [fare.] ‘Safely stored up 
and coacervated to preserve them.” Howell. 
€0/a-¢ér’vate, a. |Lat. coacervatus.] Raised into 
apile; collected into a crowd; heaped; accumulated. 
[Rare.] Bacon. 
€o-ag/er-va/tion, n. [Lat. coacervatio.] The act 
of heaping up; the state of being heaped together. 
Rare. | bacon. 
€oach (20), n. [Fr., Sp., & Pg. coche, It. cocchio, 
from Lat. conchula, diminutive of concha, muscle- 
shell, vessel, Gr. x6yx7, muscle, cockle, Skr. cankha; 
Ger. kutsche, coach, D. koets, coach, bed. Cf. Hung. 
kocsi, coach; Fr. coche, f., O. Fr. coqgue, Sp. coca, It. 
cocca, a small vessel, from Lat. concha; O. H. Ger. 
cocho, D. kog, kaag, W. cwch, Armor. koked, Ir. 
coca, vessel, boat.] ae 
1. A large, close, 
.four-wheeled car- 
riage, having at least 
two seats within, and 
capable of holding 
four persons ; — used 
for purposes of state, 
for pleasure, and for ~~ 
traveling. Coach. 
2. A special tutor, who assists in preparing for 
examinations. [Cant. Cambridge Univ., Eng.] 
Bristed, 
3. (Naut.) An apartment in a large ship of war, 
near the stern, the roof of whichis formed by the 
poop. [Written also cowch.] 
The commanders came on board and the council sat in the 
coach, Pepys. 
Hackney-coach, a coach kept for hire. — Mail-coach, 
a coach that carries the public mails.— Stage-coach, 
a coach that regularly conveys passengers from town to 
town. See STAGE. 
€odach, v.t. 1. To convey in a coach. Pope. 
2. To prepare for public examination by private 
instruction. [Hng. Cant.] 
€dach/-box, n. The seat on which the driver of a 
coach sits. Arbuthnot. 
€odach/ee,n. Acoachman. [Slang.] 
€dach/-fel/low, n. 1. A horse employed to draw 
a coach in company with another. 
One who is intimately connected with an- 
other. Nares. 
€dach/’man, 7. The person who drives a coach. 
€dach’man-ship, n. Skill in driving coaches. 
€o-aet!,v.t. [Lat. coactare, to force, v. intens. of 
cogere, coactum, to drive together, to force, con- 
tracted from co, for con, and agere, to drive.}] To 
drive together; to force; to compel. [Obs.] 
In conclusion, both garrisons and the inhabitants... were 
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coacted to render the city. Hale, 
€o-avet/, v.t. To act together; to unite. [0bs.] 
If I tell you how these two did coact, 
Shall I not lie in publishing a truth? Shak. 
€o-ae/tion, n. [Lat. coactio.] Force ; compul- 
sion, either in restraining or impelling. South. 


€o-ietfive, a. 1. Serving to compel or constrain. 
“Any coactive power of the civil kind.” Warburton. 


2. Acting in concurrence. Shak. 
€o-aet/ive-ly, adv. Ina coactive manner, 
€0/ie-tiv/i-ty,n. Unity of action. More. 


€o-aid/ap-ta’tion,n. Mutual adaptation. 2. Owen. 
€0/a-dapt/ed, a. Adapted one to another; as, co- 
adapted pulp and tooth. R. Owen, 
€o-ad/ju-ment, n. Mutual aid or assistance. 
€0/ad-jist’, v. ¢. To adjust by mutual _adapta- 


tions. R. Owen. 
€0/ad-jist/ment, n. State of being mutually ad- 
justed. 


€o-ad/ju-tant, or €3/ad-jii/tant, a, Mutually as- 
sisting or operating. Phillips. 
€o-ad/ju-tant, n. An assistant, Ogilvie, 
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COADJUTING 


€o-ad/ju-ting, a. Mutually assisting; co-operating. 
“ Coadjuting springs.” rayton. 
€o-id/ju-tive, a. Rendering mutualaid. Heltham. 
€0/ad-jii/tor, n. 1. One who aids another; an as- 
sistant; a fellow-helper. ‘ Craftily outwitting her 
perjured coadjutor.” Sheridan. 
2. One who is empowered or appointed to per- 
form the duties of another. Johnson. 
3. (Rom. Cath. Church.) The assistant of a bishop. 
or other prelate. Brande. 
Syn.—Assistant; ally ; fellow-helper; associate ; 
partner; colleague. 


€0/ad ji’tor-ship, n. State of a coadjutor; joint 


assistance. Pope. 
€0/ad-jii’/tress ; , 
€0/ad_ ji trix, »>+n. A female assistant. ee 
€o id/ju-van-¢cy, or €0/adjii/van-¢y, n. Joint 


help ; assistance ; concurrent aid; co-operation. 
[ Rare.] Browne. 
€o-aid/ju-vant, or €0/ad-jii/vant,n. (Med.) An 
ingredient ina prescription designed to aid some 
other ingredient. 
€o-ad/ti-nate, a. ) 
nare, from co, for con, and adunare, to unite. 
ADUNATION.] (Bot.) United at the base. 
€o-id/i-ni’tiom (-nish/un), n. [Lat. co, for con, ad, 
to, and L. Lat. wnitio, uniting. See UNITIoN.] Un- 
ion of different substances in one mass. [7?.] Hale. 
€0/ad-vént/tire, n. Anadventure in which two or 
more are partakers. 
€0/ad-véent/iir-er, n. <A fellow-adventurer. 
©0/af forest, v. ¢ [See Forest.] To convert, 
as ground, into a forest. Howell. 
€0-a/Sen-¢y, mv. Agency in common; joint agency. 
€0-a’sent,n. An assistant or associate in an act; a 
co-worker, Beaum. 
€0/ag-mént’, v. ¢. [Lat. coagmentare, to join or 
cement together, from co, for con, and agmen, for 
agimen, a collected multitude moving forward, from 
agere, to drive.] To congregate or heap together. 
[ Obs. Glanville. 
€o0-ig/men-ta/tion, n. [Lat. coagmentatio.] Col- 
lection into a mass or united body; union; conjunc- 
tion. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
€o-ag/a-la-bil/i-ty, n. Quality of being coagula- 
ble; capacity of being coagulated. Ore. 
€o-ag’ti-la-ble, a. [See CoAGuLATE.] Capable 
of being coagulated. ‘‘Coagulable into a thick, 
white substance, not unlike a custard.” Boyle. 
€o-ag’/ii-lant, 7. [Lat. coagulans, p. pr. of coayu- 
lare. Seeinfra.] A substance which produces co- 
agulation. Forsyth. 
€o-ag/a-late, v. t. [imp. & p. p. COAGULATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. COAGULATING.] [Lat. coagulare, 
from coagulum, a means of coagulation, from cogere, 
couctum, to drive together, It. coagulare, quagliare, 
and cagliare, Pr. coagular, Sp. coagular and cua- 
jar, Fr. coaguler and cailler. See Coact.] To 
cause to change into a curd-like or inspissated state ; 
—said of liquids; as, rennet coagulates milk; heat 
coagulates the white of an egg. 
€o-ag/ii-late, v.i. To undergo coagulation. Boyle. 
Syn.—To thicken; concrete; curdle. 


€o0-ag/ii-la/tion,n. [Lat. coagulatio.] The actof 
changing from a liquid to a thickened, curd-like, 
semi-solid state, partly through some quality of the 
liquid, and not by evaporation alone; concretion. 

€o-ag/ti la-tive, a. Having the power to cause 


[Lat. coadunatus, p.p. of a, 
ee 


coagulation. “A salt... which seemed to have 
in it a coagulative power.” Boyle. 
€o-ag/a-la/tor, n. That which causes coagu- 
lation. Arbuthnot. 
€o-ag/t-la-to-ry (50),a. Serving to coagulate; as, 
coagulatory effects. Boyle. 


€o-ag/G-liim, n. [Lat. coagulum, from cogere, co- 
actum. See COAGULATE.] A coagulated mass, as 
curd, a clot of blood, &e. 

€0-aid’, n. <A fellow-helper or assistant. Pope. 

€dak, n. 1. Mineral coal deprived of its volatile 
matter by heat. [Usually written coke.] Johnson. 

2. The hole guarded by metal ina sheaye through 
which the pin goes. Totten. 

3. (Ship Carp.) A small, cylindrical piece of hard 
wood inserted in the end of pieces of wood intended 
to be framed together. 

€odak,v.t. (Ship Carp.) To unite, as timbers, by 
letting a projection of one into the other. Totten. 

€oal, n. [A-S. col or coll, O. H. Ger. chol, cholo, 
M.H. Ger. kol, N. H. Ger. kohle, D. kool, Sw. kol, 
Dan. kul, L. Ger. kaal, akin to Lat, calere, to be hot, 
to glow.] 

1. A completely charred, and extinguished or 
still ignited, fragment from burning wood; the sub- 
tance made from wood by a smothered fire; char- 
coal. 

2. (Min.) A black, or brownish black, solid, com- 
bustible substance, consisting, like charcoal, mainly 
of carbon, but more compact, and often containing 
a large proportion of bitumen. 


Anthracite, or glance coal, that containing little or no 
bitumen, and therefore burning with very little flame. — 
Bituminous coal, that containing from ten to fifty per cent. 
of bitumen. — Brown coal, or lignite, that variety which 
has something of the woody texture apparent, and an 
empyreumatic odor; any coal of later formation than 
that of the true coal era.— Cannel coal, a yery compact 
bituminous coal, of fine texture and dull luster. Dana. 
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A live coal, or coal of fire, a coal still burning. — To 
carry coals, to submit to degradation or insult.— Zo 
carry coals to Newcastle, to do something superfluous or 
unnecessary; to Jose one’s labor.—Zo haul over the 
coals, to scold, or call to account. 


€odal, v.t. [imp. & p. p. COALED; p. pr. & vb. Nn, | 


COALING. | 
1. To burn to coal or charcoal; to char. Bacon. 
2. To mark or delineate with charcoal. Camden. 


3. To supply with coal; as, to coal a steamer. 
€dal, v. i. ‘To take in coal; as, the steamer coaled 
at Southampton. 
€dal/-black, a. Black as acoal; very black. Dryden. 
€oaler-y, n. <A coal-mine, coal-pit, or place where 
coals are dug, with the engines and machinery used 
in discharging the water and raising the coal. 
€0/a-lés¢ge! (kO'a-lés’), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. COA- 
LESCED (k0/a-lést’); p. pr. & vb. n. COALESCING. | 
[Lat. coalescere, from co, for con, and alescere, to 
grow up, v. inchoative from alere, to nourish, akin 
to olescere, olére, to grow.] 

1. To grow together; to unite, as separate bodies, 
or separate parts, into one body, as separate bones 
in an infant, or the fingers or toes. 

2. To unite and adhere in one body or mass, by 
spontaneous approximation or attraction; as, vapors 
coalesce. Newton. 

3. To unite in society, in a more general sense. 

‘The Jews were incapable of coalescing with other nations. 

Campbell. 

Syn.—See App. 

€0/a-lés’/cenge, n. The act of growing together; 
the act of uniting by natural affinity or attraction ; 
the state of being united; union; concretion. 

€0/a-lés’/cent, a. Growing together; uniting. 

Codal’-field, n. 1. A bed of fossil coal. 

2. A region where coal abounds. 

€dal/-fish, n. (/chth.) A species of Gadus or cod 
(Merlangus carbonarius), a native of the Baltic, the 
Northern, and the Mediterranean Seas. Itis acoarse 
fish, deriving its name from the dusky pigment 
which tinges the skin, and which soils the fingers 
like moist coal. Baird. 

€oal’-fit/ter, n. A coal-broker who conducts the 
sale of coal between the owner of a pit and the 
shipper. [2ng.] 

€odal/-for-ma/‘tion, n. (Geol.) The formation or 
group of strata in which coal is found. 

€dal/-héav/er, n. One who is employed in carry- 
ing coal, and especially in discharging it from ships. 

€0/a-lite,v.t. [Lat. coalescere, coalitum. See Coa- 
LESCE.] To unite or coalesce. [Obs.] Bolingbroke. 

€0/a-li/tion (k0/a-lish’un), mn. [Fr. coalition, L. 
Lat. coalitio. See COALESCE. ] 

1. Union into a body or mass, as of separate bod- 
jes or parts; as, a coalition of atoms or parti- 
cles. Bentley. 

2. A combination, for temporary purposes, of 
persons, parties, or states having different interests ; 
—often used by way of reproach. ‘The coali- 
tion between the religious and worldly enemies of 
popery.” Macaulay. 

Syn.—Alliance; confederation ; confederacy ; league ; 
combination; conjunction; conspiracy. 

€0/a-li/tiom-ist, } n. One who joins or promotes a 

€0/a-li/tion-er, ) coalition. 

€0/-al-1y¥’, n. [From co, for con, and ally, q. v.] A 
joint ally; as, the subject of a co-ally. Kent. 

€dal/=-méas/tire (k6l’/mezh/ur), n. 1. The measure 
used in ascertaining the quantity of coal. 

2. (pl.) (Geol.) Strata of coal with the attendant 
rocks. 

€oal’-mé’ter, measure 
coals. Smart, 

€dal/-mouse, 7. A small species of titmouse, with 
a black head. 

€dal/-pass/er (6), 2. One who passes coal to the 
furnace of a steam-engine. 

€dal/-pit, n. 1. A pit where coal is dug. 

2. A place where charcoal is made. [U. S.] 

€dal/-plant, n. (Geol.) One of the fossil remains 
or impressions of plants found in connection with 
coal, Dana, 

€bal/=-setit/tle, n. A utensil for holding coal. 

pon ent, n. A ship employed in transporting 
coal, 

€dal/=stGne (20), nm. A kind of cannel coal. 

€dal/-tiir, n. A thick, viscid substance, obtained 
by the distillation of bituminous coal, as in gas- 
making, &e. It is used in making printer’s ink, and 


m. One appointed to 


for various other purposes. Tomlinson. 
€odal’-whip/per, n. One who raises coal out of 
the hold of aship. [Zng.] Simmonds, 


Here were colliers by the score and score, with the coal- 
whippers plunging off stages on deck, as counterweights to 
measures of coal swinging up. Dickens. 

Codal/-work (-wfirk), n. A coalery; a place where 
ee is dug, including the machinery for raising the 
coal, 

€dal’y, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, coal; con- 
taining coal; of the nature of coal. Milton. 

€dam/ings, n. pl. (Naut.) The raised borders or 
edges of the hatches, made to prevent water from 
running into the lower apartments from the deck. 
Written also combings.] Mar. Dict. 

€0/-an-néx’/, v. t. To annex with something else. 

€0/-ap/pre-hénd/,v,¢. To apprehend with anoth- 
er. [Rare.] Browne. 
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€0/a ti/tion, n. (Lat. coaptatio, from coaptare, - 


to fit or join together, from co, for con, and aptare, 

to adapt, fit. See TATE.] ‘The adaptation or 

adjustment of parts to each other. Boyle. 

€o-iiret’, Y t. [Lat. coarctare, fri co, for 

€o-iiret/ate, con, and arctare, to draw or press 
close together, from arctus, p. p. of arcere, to shut 
up, to inclose. | 


1. To press together; to crowd; to straiten; to 


confine closely. [Obs.] Bacon. 
2. To restrain; to confine, [Obs.] Ayliffe. 
€o-iret/ate, a. [Lat. coarctatus, p. p. of coare- 
tare.| Pressed together. [Obs.] Humble. 


€0/iire-ta/tion, n. [Lat. coarctatio.] 
1. Confinement to a narrow space; restraint of 
liberty. [Obs.] Bacon. 
2. Pressure; contraction. [Obs.] Ray. 
3. The contraction in the width of a canal, &c. 
€darse, a. [compar. COARSER; superl. COARSEST. |] 
{As this word was anciently written cowrse, or 
cours, it may be an abbreviation of of cowrse, in the 
common manner of proceeding, common, and hence, 
homely, made for common domestic use, plain, 
rude, rough, gross, e. g., ‘‘ Though the threads be 
course.” Gascoigne. | 
1. Large in bulk, or composed of large parts or 
particles; gross; thick; rough; as, coarse sand; 
coarse hair; coarse thread; coarse cloth; coarse 
bread. 
2. Not refined or nice; rough; rude; unpolished; 
gross; indelicate; mean; as, coarse manners; coarse 
language. 





Coarse complexions 


And cheeks of sorry grain. Dilton. 
I feel 
Of what coarse metal ye are molded. Shak. 


To copy, in my coarse English, his beautiful expressions. 
Dryden. 
€darse’-grained, a. Having a coarse grain, as 
wood; hence, wanting in refinement. 
€darse/ly, adv. Without fineness or refinement; 
rudely; inelegantly; uncivilly; meanly; without 
art or polish. 
€odars/en (kors/n), v.é. To make coarse, or wantin 
in refinement; as, to coarsen one’s character.[ Rare. 
€oarse/ness, n. The quality or state of being 
coarse: thickness; roughness; inelegance; mean- 
ness; srossness; as, coarseness of food; coarseness 
of manners or language. 
By the coarseness of the sackcloth they ranked themselves 
among the meanest and lowest condition of men. More. 
Pardon the coarseness of the illustration. L’ strange. 
Already there appears . . . a coarseness and vulgarity in all 
the proceedings of the assembly. Burke. 
€0/iiy-tie/ii-la’t* 5m, n. (Anat.) The union or ar- 
ticulation of boues to form a joint. 
€0/-as-séss/or, n. A joint assessor. 
€0/-as-stime’,v.¢. To assume together with an- 
other or others. Walsall, 
Coast, n. [O. Fr. coste, N. Fr. céte, rib, hill, shore, 
coast, Pr., It.. & Pg. costa, Sp. costa, cuesta, N. H. 
Ger, hkiiste, from Lat. costa, rib, side. ] 
1. The side of a thing. (Ubs.] Newton. 
2. The exterior line, limit, or border of a coun- 
try; frontier border. { Obs.] 
From the river, the river Euphrates, even to the uttermost 
sea, shall your coast be. eut. xi. 24, 
3. The edge or margin of the land next to the sea; 
the sea-shore. 
He sees, in English ships, the Holland coast. Dryden. 
We the Arabian coast do know 
At distance, when the spices blow; 
By the rich odor taught to steer. Waller. 
The coast is clear, the danger is over; the enemies have 
left the coast. Dryden. 
Coast, v.i._ [imp. & p. p. COASTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
COASTING. | 
1. To draw or keep near; to approach. [are.] 
Anon she hears them chant it lustily, , 
And all in haste she coasteth to the ery. Shak. 
2. To sail near a coast;-to sail by or near the 
shore, or in sight of land. 
The ancients coasted only in their navigation. Arbutimot. 
3. To sail from port to port in the same country. 
4. [Probably trom O. Fr. coste, N. Fr. céte, hill, 
hill-side.] To slide down a hill on a sled, upon 


snow orice. [U. S.] Bartlett. 
€odast, v. t. 1. To draw near to; to keep by the 
side of. [Obs.] Hackluyt. 


2. To sail by or near. [Obs.] 


Nearchus, . . . not knowing the compass, was fain to coast 
that shore. Browne. 


3. To carry or conduct along a coast or river- 
bank. [Rare.] 

The Indians. . . coasted me along the river. 

€oast/er, n. 


Hackluyt. 
1. One who sails near the shore. 


coast, or is licensed to navigate or trade from port 

to port in the same country. 

C€dast’-guiird, n. A custom-house force employed 
along the coast to prevent smuggling. [Hng.] 

| CoOast/ing,a. Sailing along or near a Coast, or run- 

ning between ports along a coast. 

Coasting trade, the trade which is carried on between 
the different ports of the same country, or under the same 
jurisdiction, as distinguished from foreign trade. — Coast- 
ing vessel, a vessel employed in coasting; a coaster. 


€dast/-line, n. The outline of a coast; shore-line. 
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2. A vessel that is employed in sailing along a. 
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> €dast/-wait/er, n. A custom-house $arcer who 
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superintends the landing or shipping of ,oods in- 
tended for the coast-trade. zng.) Ogilvie. 
€dast/wise, adv. By way of, or along, the coast. 
€oat ), n. [Fr. cotte, petticoat, cotte W@armes, 
coat of arms, cotte de mailles, coat or frock of mail, 
O. Fr. cote, Sp. & P~. cota, It. cotta, Pr, cotta and 
cot, an upper garment, gown, from L, Lat. cota, 
cotta, cottus, tunic, mattress. ] 
1. An outer garment worn by men upon the upper 
part of the body, over the waistcoat. 
3. A petticoat; a garment worn by infants or 
oung children ; —usually in the plural. [Obs.] ‘‘ A 
iend’s younger son, a child in coats, was not easily 
brought to his books.” ; Locke. 
3. The habit or vesture of an order of men, indi- 
cating the order or office; cloth. 
- Men of his coat should be minding their prayers. Swift. 
4. An external covering, like a garment, as the 
fur or hair of a beast, the skin of serpents, and the 
wool of sheep. Milton. 
5. A layer of any substance covering another; a 
cover; a tegument; as, the coats of the eye; the 
coats of an onion; a cout of tar or varnish; a coat 
of tin-foil. 
6. That on which ensigns armorial are portrayed, 
Hark, countrymen! either renew the fight, 
Or tear the lions out of England's coat. Shak, 
7. One of the figured cards on which a king, 
queen, or knave is represented. 


Here's a trick of discarded cards of us; we were ranked 
with coats as long as old master lived. Massinger. 


Coat of arms. (Her.) (a.) A habit 
formerly worn by knights over their 
armor. It was a short-sleeved coat or 
tunie reaching to the waist, and em- 
broidered with their armorial ensigns 
and various devices. (b.) Any repre- 
sentation of the armorial devices upon 
such a habit; an armorial device. — 
Coat of mail, a piece of armor covering 
the upper portion of the body, consisting 
of a net-work of iron rings. 

Coat, v. t. [imp. & p. p. COATED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. COATING. | 

1. To cover with a coat or outer 
garment. Jenyns. 

2. To cover with a layer of any substance; as, to 
coat a jar with tin-foil; to coat a ceiling. 

€Gat/-iir/mor, 1. Coats of arms ; armorial en- 
signs. Blackstone. 

€dat/-eiird, n. A card bearing a coated figure; 
viz., the king, queen, or knave. 

I am a coat-card indeed.— Then thou must needs be a 
knave, for thou art neither king nor queen. Rowley, 

€dat-ee’, n. A coat with short flaps. 

€o-a/ti, n. (Brazil. cwatd, a monkey of very slow 
motion.] (Zodl.) An animal of South America, of 
the genus Nasua, resembling the raccoon, but with 
a longer body and neck, shorter fur, smaller eyes, 
and a much greater elongation of the snout. Baird. 

€datfing, n. 1. A covering; lorication; any sub- 
stance employed as a cover or protection; as, the 
coating of a retort or vial. 

2. Cloth for coats; as, an assortment of coatings. 

€dat’-link, n. <A pair of buttons or studs joined 
by a link, to hold together the lappels of a coat. 
Simmonds. 
€Gax (20), v.¢. [imp. & p.p.cOAXED (kokst); p. pr. 
& vb. n. COAXING.| [Cf. O. Eng. cokes, fool, a per- 
son easily imposed upon, W. coeg, empty, foolish; 
Lat. cocio, broker, haggler, Lat. cogwus, cook and 
thief (Plautus), hence L. Lat. coguinus, Fr. coquin, 
knave, rogue.] To persuade by gentle, insinuating 
courtesy, flattering, or fondling; to bring about by 
management; to wheedle; to soothe. 

Syn.—To wheedle; flatter; soothe; fawn. 

€dax,n. A simpleton; a dupe. [Obs.] 

, You are a brainless coax, a toy, a fop. 

€0/ax-a/tion, n. 
coaxare, to croak.] The act of croaking. 


Coat of Mail. 


Beau. & Fl. 


[Gr. xoat, noise of frogs; Lat. 
[Rare.] 
H. More. 
€G0ax’er,n. A wheedler; a flatterer. 
€0ax/ing-ly, adv. By coaxing. 
€db, n. [A-S. cop or copy head top. D. kop, Ger. 
kopf and kuppe, Gr. xvi, W. cob, top, tuft, cop, 
ae top, summit. ] 
. The top or head; hence, that which is at the 
top, or is large, round, &e. Gifford. 
. A person in some way at the top, or distin- 
guished, as for influence or wealth; a rich, covetous 
person. ‘The rich cobs of this world.” Udal. 
He was heard to say these words after the great abjuration, 
..+ That the greatest cobs were yet behind. Fox. 
All cobbing country chuffs, which make their bellies and 
their bags their god, are called rich cobs. Nash. 
3. A lump or piece of any thing, usually of 
somewhat large size, as of coal, or2, or stone. 
4. A spider ; perhaps from its shape, as being 
round like a head. Richardson. 
5. Aherring. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
6. A punishment consisting of blows inflicted on 
the buttocks with 2 strap. Wright. 
7. Clay mixed with straw, used for walls, &c. 
The poor cottager contenteth himself with cob for his walls 
and thatch for his covering. Carew. 
8. A short-legged and stout variety of horse, with 
no pretensions to blood, but capable of carrying a 
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great weight at a good pace;—much used for the 
Ulva} especially by elderly and heavy persons. 


[ Eng. 
9. [It. gabbiano.] A sea-mew or gull. 
10. A Spanish coin formerly current in Ire- 
land. Halliwell. 
11. The spike or receptacle on which the grains 
of maize grow inrows. [U. S.] 
€Sb, v.t. 1. To strike or pull by the ears or hair, 
2. (Mining.) To break into large pieces with ham- 
mers, as ore, in order to separate it from the refuse 
part. 
3. (Naut.) To punish by striking on the buttocks 
with a strap. 
€0/balt (Synop., § 180), m. [Ger. kobalt, kobelt, 
kobolt, kobel, from kobold, M. H. Ger. kobolt, gob- 
lin, demon of the mines, L. Lat. cobalus, from Gr. 
kG os, knave; so called by miners, because cobalt 
Was a poisonous metal and troublesome to miners. 
(Metal.) A metal of a reddish-gray color, brittle, 
difficult of fusion, and having a specific gravity of 
about 7.8. It has not been found native, but is 
usually combined with arsenic, or its acid, with 
sulphur, iron, and nickel. The ores of metallic lus- 
ter are white, grayish, or very slightly reddish. 
Its oxides are used in the manufacture of glass, to 
produce the blue varieties called smalt. Dana. 
Cobalt-bloom, acicular arseniate of cobalt. — Cobalt 
blue, a compound of phosphate of cobalt and alumina, 
forming a blue pigment, often used in the arts. — Codall- 
crust, earthy arseniate of cobalt.— Cobalt green, a prep- 
aration consisting of cobalt and iron, having a green 
color, resulting from the presence of the latter metal. 
€o-balt/ie, a. [Fr. cobaltique. See supra.] Per- 
taining to cobalt, or consisting of it; resembling co- 
balt, or containing it. 
€0/balt-ime, n. (Min.) A crystallized mineral, of 
a nearly silver-white color, composed chiefly of ar- 
senic, sulphur, and cobalt. Dana. 
€db/bing, a. Holding up the head above others; 
proud. [QObs.] ‘‘Among those famous, notorious 
cobbing fools.” Withal, 1608. 
€db/ble, %. <A kind of fishing-boat. See CoBLe. 


€db/ble (20), n. [From cob, 3. Also called 
€db/ ble-stone cobstone. Cf. COPPLE, COPPLE- 
STONE.] A rounded fragment, as of stone, coal, 


&c.; a large pebble; acob; as, a payement of cob- 
ble-stones. 
Their hands shook swords, their slings held cobbles round. 
Fairfax. 
€db/ble, v. é. _[imp. & p. p. COBBLED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. COBBLING.] Ss Fr cobler, to join or knit to- 
gether, Dan. kobble, Ger. koppeln, kuppeln, O.D. 
koppelen, from Lat. copulare, to couple, join.] 
1. To make or mend coarsely, as shoes; to botch; 
as, to cobble shoes. Shak. 
2. To make or do clumsily or badly}; as, to cobble 


rhymes. Dryden. 
€db/bler, n. 1. A mender of shoes. Addison. 
2. A clumsy workman. Shak. 


3. A beverage composed of wine, sugar, lemon, 
and ice finely broken up, sucked through a straw 
or similar tube. 


Cob’by, a. [From cob, head, q. v.; originally head- 
strong.] 

1. Stout; hearty; lively. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

2. Headstrong; obstinate. [ Obs.] Brockett. 


€db/eal, n. A sandal worn by ladies in the East. 

€db/-e0als, n. pl. Large round coals;—called 
also cobbles. Grose. 

€0/-bel-lig’er-emt, a. [co and belligerent, q. v.] 
Carrying on war in conjunction with another power; 
ordinarily, in accordance with some previous ar- 
rangement or stipulation. 

€0'-bel-lig’/er-ent,n. A nation or state that car- 
ries on war in connection with another. 

€6b/i-ron (k5b/i-urn), n. [See Cos.] An andiron 
with a knob at the top. Bacon. 

€0/bish/op,n. A joint or coadjutant bishop. Ayliffe. 

€db/le (k5b/1), nm. [A-S. cwople. Cf. Ger. kobel, 
kiibel, coop, tub.] A boat used in the herring 
fishery. 

€db/loaf, n. [From cob, head, top, because it is an 
uneven loaf with a round top to it. Loaves called 
cobbs are still made in Bedfordshire.] A loaf that is 
either large, or crusty, irregular, and much rounded 
at top. 

€dv/ uit, a. 1. A large nut. 

3. (a.) A game played by children with nuts. 

(b.) The winning nut in the game. 

€o-hboose’, n. See CABOOSE. 

€o'bra de ea- es 
pelle RES .; 
serpent of the 
hood.] (Zo0l.) 
The hooded 
snake (Naia 
tripudians), a © 
highly venom- 
ous reptile in- 
habiting the 
East Indies. 

€db/stone, 7. Same as COBBLE. 

€db/swan, 7. <A large swan. B. Jonson. 

€db/=-wall,n. [From cob, 7, and wall, q.v.] A wall 
made of unburnt clay, mixed with straw. Brande. 

€bb! web, n. [From cob, 4, and web, q.v. Cf. A-8, 
attor-coppa, poison-spider, ‘spider. ] 





Cobra de Capello. 
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1. The net-work spread by a spider to catch its 
prey. 

The spider . . . fell presently to her net-work of drawing 
cobwebs up and down. L’ Estranye. 

2. Any snare or device intended to entrap; es- 
pecially such as succeeds in catching or holding the 
weak, ignorant, or inexperienced, while the stronger 
and bolder escape; as, the cobwebs of the law. 

3. That which is light, thin, and worthless; rub- 
bish. ‘ Evil appareled in the dust and cobwebs of 
that uncivil age.” Sidney. 

€bb! webbed (kéb/wtbd), a. 1. Covered with cob- 
webs. ‘The cobwebbed cottage, with its ragged 
wall.” Young. 

2. (Bot.) Covered with loose hairs, as if with cob- 
webs. | Loudon. 

€bOb/web'by, a. Covered with cobwebs, or that 
which resembles cobwebs. 

€0/ed,n. (Sp. coca, the name of this plant in Peru 
and Mexico.) A highly stimulating narcotic, the 
dried leaf of the Lrythroxylon coca, a plant found 
wild in Peru. Johnston. 

€oe-agne’ (kok-in’), n. ([Fr. cocagne, pays de 
cocayne, O. Fr. cocaigne, It. cucagna, cuccagna, 
from It. cucca, dainties, sweetmeats, Prov. Fr. 
couque, Catal. coca, cake, from Lat. coquere, to 
cook; because it was imagined that the houses in 
this country were covered with cakes. } 

1. An imaginary country of idleness, luxury, and 
delight. 

2. The land of cockneys ; —a term applied to Lon- 
don and its suburbs. Smart. 

€oe-cif/er-otis, a. [Lat. coccum, Gr. kéxkos, a ber- 
ry, especially the kermes-berry, used to dye scarlet, 
and Lat. ferre, to bear.] Bearing or producing ber- 
ries; bacciferous; as, cocciferous trees or plants. 
Quincy. 
€de/eo-lite (49), . [Fr. coccolite, from Gr. kéxkos, 
a berry, and disos, stone. See supra.) (Min.) A 
variety of augite or pyroxene, consisting of coarse 
grains rather loosely aggregated. It is usually 
green, but sometimes white. Dana. 
Coeleu-liis Kn’ di-ets,n. [N. Lat. cocculus, dim. 
of coccum, berry. See supra.) (Bot.) The fruit 
or berry of the Anamirta cocculus, a climbing 
plant of the East Indies. It has narcotic and stimu- 
lating qualities, and is used in the form of a paste 
to intoxicate fish, also to give bitterness and inebri- 
ating qualities to malt liquors. Johnston. 
€beleus,n.; pl. coe’ Cl, [Gr. Kéxxos, berry. See 


COCHINEAL. 
1. (Bot.) One of the separable carpels of a dry 
fruit. Gray. 


2. (Zodl.) A genus of insects, called scale-insects, 
as the plant-lice, the cochineal insect (Coccus cacti), 
and the like. Baird. 

€be'cyx, n. ([Lat. coccyx, Gr. kéxxvt, cuckoo; so 
called from its resemblance to the beak of a cuck- 
00.] (Anat.) A small bone at the lower extremity 
of the os sacrum, 

€dch/i-néal (Synop., § 130), nm. ([Sp. cochinilla, 
Fr. cochenille, 1t. coccinigiia, dim. of Lat. coccum, 
Gr. kéxxos, berry, especially the kermes-berry, used 
to dye scarlet, as the cochineal was formerly sup- 
posed to be the grain or seed of a plant, and this 
word was formerly defined to be the grain of the 
Ilex glandifera.| A dye-stuff consisting of the 
dried bodies of insects of the species Coccus cacti, 
native in Mexico, and found on several species of 
cactus, especially C. cochinillifer. 

[{@- At a suitable time, these insects are gathered 
from the plant, plunged in hot water, and then exposed 
to the sun to dry them; in this state they have the ap- 
pearance of small, rough berries or seeds, of a grayish- 
purple color, and form the cochineal of the shops, which 
is used for making carmine, and also as a red dye. 

€bch/i-néal-fig,n. (Bot.) A plant 
of Central and Southern America, 
of the cactus family, extensively 
cultivated for the sake of the coch- g 
ineal insect, which lives on it. 

€obeh/le-a, n. ([Lat., a snail, or 
snail-shell.] (Anat.) The spiral 
cavity of the internal ear. See 
EAR. 

€deh/le-an, a. (Bot.) Spoon- 
shaped ;—said of a part of the corol- 
la of a flower, hollowed like aspoon, 





Cochineal-fig 
and larger than the other parts, (Opuntia cochinel- 


which it covers in estivation, lifera). 
€odeh/le-a've,n. (Lat.] 1. Aspoon. Andrews. 
2. (Med.) A spoonfui. Dunglison. 
€deh/le-ar/i-f6rm, a. Having the form of a spoon. 
€t%eh/le-a-ry, )a. [Lat. cochleariwm, snail-shell, 
€deh'le-ate, cochlea, snail, screw, Gr. koxXi- 
€dch/le-a’ted, as, from xéxAos, a shell-fish with 
a spiral shell ; Lat. cochleatus, spiral or serew- 
formed.] (Nat. Hist.) Having the form of a snail- 
shell; spiral; turbinated; as, a cochleate pod. 
€bek,n. [A-S. coc, or coce, Fr. coq.) ’ 
1. The male of birds, particularly of gallinaceous 
or domestic fowls. 
2. A vane in the shape of a cock; a weathercock. 
You cataracts and hurricanes, spout 
Till you haye drenched our steeples, drowned the cocks! Shak. 
3. A chief man; aleader. [Humorous.] 
Sir Andrew is the cock of the club, since he left us. Addison, 
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COCK 


4. The time when cocks crow in the morning; 
cock-crow. 

He begins at curfew, and goes till the first cock. Shak. 

5. An instrument to draw out or discharge liquor 
from a cask or like vessel; a spout. 

{> Johnson says, “The handle probably had a cock 
on the top; things that were contrived to turn seem 
anciently to have had that form, whatever was the 
reason.” Skinner says, because it used to be constructed 
in forma criste gailt, i. e., in the form of a cock’s comb. 

6. The act of turning or of setting up; and also 
the effect or form produced by such an act; as, a cock 
of the eye; a cock of the head or nose; to give a hat 
a saucy cock; to mold a hat into different cocks. 

af That part of the lock of a fire-arm which holds 
the flint in a flint-lock, or is the hammer of a per- 
cussion lock. [See Idlust. of Musket.] 

8. The style or gnomon of a dial. Chambers, 

9. The indicator of a balance. Johnson. 

10. The wrought piece which covers the balance 
in some watches. Bailey. 

11. [Pr. coca, It. cocca, Fr. coche.] The notch of 
an arrow. Johnson. 

12. (Os Fr. coque, Sp. coca, It.cocca, Fr. coche, f., 
a small vessel, from Lat. concha, muscle-shell, a ves- 
sel, Cf. Coacu and Coac.] A small boat. 

The fishermen that walked upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminished to her cock; her cock a buoy 
Almost too small for sight. 

13. A small conical pile of hay. 

14. A room at the top of the house; a cock-loft, 


When every room 
Hath blazed with lights, and brayed with minstrelsy, 
T have retired me to a wasteful cock, 
And set mine eyes at flow. Shak. 


Cock-a-hoop, or cock-on-the-hoop, [Fr. huppe, a crest 
on the head of birds; hence, cog a huppe, crested cock, 
proud fellow,] triumphant, exulting. — Cock and bull, a 
tedious, trifling, or exaggerated story. 

€ick, v.t. [imp. & p. p. COCKED (k6kt); p. pr. & 
vb. n. COCKING. } 

1, To set erect; to turn up. 

Our Lightfoot barks, and cocks his ears. Gay. 
Dick would cock his nose in scorn. Swift. 

2. To shape, as a hat, by turning up the brim. 

3. To place upon the head in a manner indicating 
jauntiness or pertness. 

If two roisterers met, they cocked their hats in each other’s 
faces, and pushed each other about till the weaker was shoved 
toward the kennel. Macaulay. 

4. To set up in small conical piles, as hay. 

5. To set or draw back the cock, in order to fire. 

Dryden. 
€ick, v.i. 1. To hold up the head; to strut; to look 
big, pert, or menacing. 

2. To train or use fighting cocks. 

3. To cocker. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

€ock-ade’, n. [Fr. cocarde, from cog, cock, from 
its resemblance to the crest of a cock; Sp. cocarda, 
Pg. cocarda and cocar.] A ribbon, or knot of rib- 
bon, or something similar, worn on the hat, as a 
badge of office or asymbol of party. ‘‘Seduced by 
military liveries and cockades.” Burke. 

€ock-ad/ed, a. Wearing a cockade. 

€éck’al,n. 1. A game played with sheep’s bones 
instead of dice. 

2. The bone used in playing the game;—called 


Shak. 


corruptly huckle-bone. Nares. 
A little transverse bone 
Which boys and bruckeled children call 
(Playing for points and pins) cockal. Herrick. 


€bck/a-tdo’,n. [Ger. kaka- 
du, Fr. kakatou, kakatoes 
from Malayan kakatia.] 
(Ornith.) A bird of the par- 
rot kind, of the genus Ca- 
cotuing, characterized by 
a very short, strong, and 
much curved beak, and al 
so by having the head or- 
namented with a tuft of 
feathers, or crest, which the 
bird can raise or depress at 
pleasure. Baird. 
€6ck/a-tri¢e(Synop.,§130), 
n. [O.Fr. cocatrice, croco- 
dile, N. Fr. cocatrizx, from 
coq, cock; L. Lat. cocatriz, 
pasilisk.] The basilisk; a ) 
fabulous serpent, said to be Dialed 
pregaced from a cock’s egg Cockatoo. 
rooded by a serpent. Its breath, and even its look, 
is fabled to be fatal. 
That bare vowel, J, shall poi 
Than the death-darting ave dt ecokaren Shak. 
€deck/bill, n. (Naut.) The position of the anchor, 
when it is suspended perpendicularly from the cat- 
head, ready to be let go in a moment. Mar. Dict. 
€dck’-boat, 7. A small boat. fRee Cock, 12.] 
€dck/-briiimed, a. Giddy; rash. Milton. 
€dck’-chaf/er, n. (Entom.) An insect of the ge- 
nus Melontha (M. vulgaris) ;— called also may-bug, 
or dor-beetle. Baird, 
€ick!-crow, n. The time at which cocks 
€dck!-crow/ing, crow; early morning. 
®dck’er, v. t. jr. & p.p. COCKERED; p. pr. & vb. 
m. COCKERING.| [Prov. Hng., to crow like a cock, to 
boast; hence, to be wanton and to make wanton. Cf. 
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Cook, v. ¢. 8, and in Proy. Eng. to walk lightly or 
nimbly about, applied to a child. Cf. also Fr. co- 
queliner, to imitate the crow of a cock, to run after 
the girls.] To treat with tenderness; to fondle; to 
indulge; to pamper. 

He that will give his son sugar-plums to make him learn, 
does but authorize his love of pleasure, and cocker up that 
propensity which he ought to subdue. Locke. 

€dck’er,n. 1. One who follows cock-fighting. 

2. A kind of rustic high shoe or half-boot. 

His cockers were of cordiwin. Drayton. 

3. A dog of the spaniel kind, used for starting up 
woodcocks and other game from their haunts in 


woods and marshes. Ogilvie. 
€dck/’er-El, n. A young cock. Dryden. 
| C3ck’let, a. Brisk; pert. [Obs.] Sherwood. 


€dck’et,n. (Of. coquette.) 1. (2ng. Law.) A cus- 
tom-house certificate that goods have been duly en- 
tered and have paid duty, granted to merchants. 
(@>- The name is thought to be a corruption of gwo 
quietus, words which occur in the Latin form of the 
document. Nares. 
2. An office in a custom-house, where goods in- 
tended for export are entered. 
€dck/et-bréad, n. The finest sort of wheat bread. 
€dck’e¥Fe (-i), n. A squinting eye. Forby. 
€dck!-féath/er (99), n. (Archery.) The feather 
which stood up on the arrow, when it was rightly 
placed upon the string, perpendicularly above the 
cock or notch. Nares. 


€dck!/-fight (-fit), ). A match or contest of game- 

€dck/-fight/ing, cocks. 

€dck/=-hoérse, 7. 1. A child’s rocking-horse. 
Halliweli. 


2. A high or tall horse. [are.] 
€dck’-hérse, a. 1. Raised or lifted up, as one is on 
horseback, 

2. Lofty in feeling; exultant; proud or imperi- 
ous; upstart. ‘“‘Our painted fools and cock-horse 
peasantry.” Marlow. 

€dck’ing, n. Cock-fighting. Beau. § #1. 
€bck/le (kbk/1), n. [A-S. coccel, cocel, or cocle, Ir. 
& Gael. cogal, cagal, Fr. coquelicot.] 

1. (Bot.) (a.) A plant or weed that grows among 
corn; the corn-rose, a species of Agrostemma (A. 
githago); (b.) The Loliwm, or darnel. Loudon. 

2. [Fr. coquille, It. cochiglia, con- 
chigha, from Lat. conchylium, L. Lat. 
conquilium, Gr. koyxidvov, a muscle 
or cockle, from koyxbAn, Kéyxn, a 
muscle or cockle. See Concn.] & 
(Conch.) A kind of bivalve shell- 
fish of the genus Cardiwm, especially 
the C. edule, haying a corrugated 
shell. 

3. The mineral tourmaline or 
shorl; —so called by the Cornish miners. 

4. The body or fire-pit of an air-tight stove. 

5. A kind of stove or kiln for drying hops. 

Halliwell. 

€dck/le, v.f. To contract into wrinkles resembling 
the ridges or ribs of the cockle-shell. 

Showers soon drench the camlet’s cockled grain. Gay. 


€bek/le, v.i. To take the form of wrinkles or 
ridges. ‘‘A short cockling sea which must very 
soon have bulged the ship.” Cook. 
€bck’le-dast, n. That part of an oast or hop-kiln 
where the fire is made. 
€dck/ler, nm. One who takes and sells cockles. Gray. 
€ick/le-shéll,n. The shell or covering of a cockle. 
€dck/le=stairs (4), 1. pl. Winding or spiral stairs. 
Chambers. 
€bck!’-1lbft (21), n. [See Cock.] The top loft; the 
upper room in a house or other building; a lumber 





Cockle. 
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room. Dryden. Swift. 
€ick/-mias/ter (6),n. One who breeds game cocks. 
LD Estrange. 

€dck/=emiatch, n. A match of cocks; a cock-fight. 
Addison. 


€ick/ney, n.; pl. €OCK/NEYS. [O. Eng. cokenay, 
from cockeney, cokaygne, Fr. cocaigne, cocagne, It. 
cuccagna, an imaginary country of idleness and lux- 
ury. Cf. CocaAGNngE. In some ancient poetry, the 
word seems to signify a cock. 
And yet I say, by my soul, I have no salt bacon, 
Ne no cokeney, by Christe, coloppes to make. 
At that feast were they served in rich array; 
Every five and five had a cokeney.J 
1. An effeminate person. ‘‘A young heir or cock- 
ney, that is his mother’s darling.” Nash, 1592. 
I am afraid this great lubber, the world, will prove a cock- 
ney. Shak. 
2. A native or resident of the city of London; — 
used contemptuously. 
A cockney in a rural village was stared at as much as if he 
had entered a kraal of Hottentots, Macaulay. 
€ick’/ney, a. Related to, or like, cockneys. 
€ick/nmey-dém, x. The region or home of cock- 
neys. Thackeray. 
€dckney-f¥, v.t. To form with the manners or 
character of a cockney. [Collog.] 
€oéck/ney-ish, a. Relating to, or like, cockneys. 
€dck’ney-ism,n. The condition, qualities, man- 
ners, or dialect of a cockney. 
€dch’=-pid/dle, n. (Jchth.) A species of Cyclopter- 
id@ or sucker (C. luwmpus);— called also lwmp-jish. 
[ Scot.] aird. 
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€dck!pit, n. 1, A pit, or area, where game-cocks 
fight. a Shak. 

2. The privy council room at Westminster ; — so 
called because built ‘ cockpit of Whitehall 
palace. Brande. 

3. (Naut.) A room or apartment, situated near 
the after hatchway, under the lower gun-deck, ap- 

ropriated to the use of wounded men. Totten. 

€dck/r6ach 
n. (Entom.) 
An insect of 
several species 
of the genus Blatta, 
especially the B. cri- 
entalis. It has along, 
flattish body, with 
large, thin wing-cases, 
and is very trouble- 
some, infesting houses 
and ships. Baird. 

€dcks’eomb (-kom), 72. 
of a cock. 

2. (Bot.) A plant of dif- 
ferent genera, as the Celo- 
sia cristata, the Pedicu- 
laris, or lousewort, the Rhi- 
nanthus crista-galli, and 
the Hedysarum crista-galli. 

Loudon. 
3. A fop, or vain, silly 
fellow. See CoxcoMB. 
€dcks’/héad (-héd), 1, 
(Bot.) A plant, the Hedy- 
sarum caput-galli. Loudon. 
€dck/shit, n. 1. The close 
of the day, when fowls go 
to roost. [Obs.] Shak. 

2. A net to catch, or shut 

in, woodcock. [ Obs.] Nares. Cockscomb 
€dck/spfir, n. 1. The spur (Celosia cristata). 
on the leg of the bird called cock. 

2. (Bot.) A variety of Crategus, or hawthorn 
(C. crus-galli). Loudon. 

€éck’sure (-shur), a. Confidently certain. [ZLow.] 

We steal asin a castle cocksure ;... we walk invisible. Shak. 

(2 The term is, perhaps, derived from the cock of a 
firelock, as being much more certain to fire than the 
match of the old matchlock gun. Holloway. 

€dck’swain (collog. kdk/sn), n. [See Swarn.] 
(Naut.) The person who steers or pulls the after 
oar in a boat, and who, in the absence of an officer, 
commands it. Totten. 

€dbck’-weed, n. A plant; pepperwort. Johnson. 

€0/e6a (k0/ko), n. [Sp. & Fr. 
coco, Pg. coco, the nut, and 
coqueiro (da India), the tree, It. 
cocco, N. Lat. cocos. Of. Gr. 
kodkt, the cocoa-palm and its 
fruit, x6iZ, xévxos, an Egyptian 
kind of palm, and xéxxos, kernel, 
berry, the resinous cone of sev- 
eral trees. ] 

1. (Bot.) A palm-tree produ- 
cing the cocoa-nut (Cocos nu- 
cifera). It grows in nearly all 
tropical countries, attaining a 
height of sixty or eighty feet. 
The trunk is without branches, 
and has a tuft of leaves at the 
top, each being fifteen or twenty 
feet in length, and at the base 3% 
of these the nuts hang in clus- 
ters. Loudon. 

2. [Corrupted from cacao.] A 






1. The caruncle or comb 


Cocoa. 
preparation made from the ground nuts of the 


chocolate tree, used as a beverage. See CACAO. 
€o-coon’,n. [Fr. cocon, diminutive of cogue, shell 
of eggs and insects, from Lat. concha, muscle-shell. } 
1. An oblong case in which the silkworm lies in 
its chrysalis state. It is formed of threads of silk 
spun by the worm just before leaving the larval 
state, and from these the silk of commerce is pre- 
pared. 
2. The case constructed by any insect to contain 
its larve. ¥ 
€o-coon/er-y,n. A building or apartment for silk- 
worms, when feeding and forming cocoons. 
€de'ti-ble, a. Capable of being baked or boiled. 
€de/tile, a. [Lat. coctilis, from coguere, to cook, 
ban Made by baking, or exposing to heat, as a 
rick. 
€de/tion, n. [Lat. coctio.] 
1. 'The act of boiling. Boyle. 
2. (Med.) (a.) The process of alteration under- 


gone inthe digestive organs by food. ime (b.) 
The alteration experienced by morbific matter before 
elimination. Dunglison. 


€0/eus-wood, n. A West Indian wood, used for 

making flutes and other musical instruments. 
eon [A-S. codd, small bag, W. cod, cwd, bag, 

snell. 

1. Any husk, envelope, or case, containing the 
seeds of a plant; a pod. Mortimer. 
bag; especially a small bag for containing 
perfumes. [0Obs.] Halliwell. 
3. The scrotum, or bag-like integument covering 
the testicles. Dunglison. 
4. A pillow or cushion. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
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 €o-dét/ta, n. 


» COD 


i 
Ger. gadde, in the island of Heligoland 
d - Lat, gadtusmentangs. (Ichth.) (a.) A 

cies of fish 
of the Gadus : 
family, and 
species Mor- X< 
rhuavulgaris, * 
aha biting the = 
northern seas, 
and especially. Otay 
the Banks of Newfoundland, in immense quantities, 
(0.) A species of the same fish, found on the Atlan- 
tic coast of the United States; the Morrhua Ameri- 
S. F. Baird. 







cana. 
€6/dd, n. [It. coda, tail, from Lat. coda, cauda, tail, 


end.] (Mus.) A few measures added beyond the 


natural termination of a composition, They may 
usually be omitted at pleasure. 
€6d/ded, a. Inclosed in a cod. Mortimer. 
€dd/der, n. A gatherer of cods or peas. Johnson. 


€5d/dile, v.t. [imp. & p.p. cCODDLED; p. pr. & vb. 

N.CODDLING.] [Probably from Lat. as if coctulare, 
from coquere, coctum, to cook, to bake, to burn. ] 
1. To parboil, or soften by the heat of water. 

It [the guava-fruit] may be coddled, and it makes good 

pies. Dampier. 

2. To make much of; to treat with tenderness. 

How many of our English princes have been coddled at 


home by their fond papas and mammas! Thackeray. 
Written also codle. 
€bd/dy,a. Husky. [Obs.] Sherwood, 
€id/dy-m6d/dy,n. A gull in the plumage of its 
first year, F 
®dde, n. [Fr. code, from Lat. codex, or caudex, the 
stock or stem of a tree, a board or tablet of wood 


smeared over with wax, on which the ancients 
originally wrote, hence book, writing; Pr. codi, Sp. 
& Pe. codigo, It. codice.] An orderly collection, 
system, or digest of laws; a compilation or collec- 
tion of laws by public authority ; — originally used 
of the collection of laws, &c., made by Theodosius 
the younger; but, by way of eminence, the collec- 
tion of laws, &c., made by the order of Justinian, 
is called ‘‘ The Code.” Wharton. 
€o-d@/ine, n. [Fr. codéine, from Gr. xadn, kddera, 
poppy-head, L. Lat. codia, poppy.] (Chem.) An 
alkaloid obtained from opium, and one of its active 
medicinal principles. Gregory. 
[1t.] (Mus.) A short passage con- 
necting two sections, but not forming part of either. 
€0/' dex, n.; pl. eoD'/I-cES. [Lat. See CopE.] A 
manuscript; a book; a code. 
€dd/-fish, mn. Same as Cop. 
€0dd/-fish/er, n. A person or a vessel employed in 
taking cod-fish. 
€id/-fish’/er-y, n. The business of fishing for cod, 
€bd/ser,n. (Either from A-S. codd, scrip, bag; hence 
originally one who labors to fill his bag or purse; 
or it is a corruption of cottager, Norm. Fr. cotier.] 
1. A covetous or mean person. 
2. A singular or odd old person. 
€dd/i-eal, a. Pertaining to a codex, or to a code. 
€6d/i-cil, n. [Fr. codicille, Lat. codicillus, diminu- 
tive of codex. See CopE.] A supplement to a will. 
€bd/i-ciVla-ry, a. [Lat. codicillaris and codicilla- 
rius. See supra.] Of the nature of a codicil. 
€0/di-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. codification. See Conpt- 
Fy.] The act or process of reducing laws to a code 
or system. 
€0/di-fi/er,n. One who forms or reduces to a code. 
€O/dify, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CODIFIED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. CODIFYING.] [Fr. codifier, from code, Lat. codex, 
and facere, to make.] To reduce to a code or di- 
gest, as laws. 
€0-dil/la, n. (Lat. codicula, a little tail, diminutive 
of coda, cauda, tail.] (Com.) The coarsest part of 
hemp or flax sorted out by itself. McCulloch. 
€o-dille’ (ko-dil/), . [Fr. codille, Sp. codillo, 
properly knee, joint, diminutive of codo, elbow, 
cubit, from Lat. cubitus, cubitum, elbow.] A term 
at ombre, when the gameis won. ‘‘ Just in the jaws 
of ruin and codilie.” Pope. 
€od/ist, n. A maker of codes; a codifier, 
€dd/le, v.t. See CopDLE. 
€bd@/lin, be An immature apple. ‘A codling 
€dd/ling, when ’tis almost an apple.” Shak. 
“Tn cream and codlings reveling with delight.” King. 
€bd/ling, nn. A young cod. 
€bd/-piéce (-pés), m. A part of male dress in front 
of the breeches, formerly made very conspicuous, 
and sometimes indelicate in appearance. Josbroke. 
Co-cf/fi-ea-gy, n. [co and efficacy, q. v.] Joint 
efficacy; the power of two or more things acting 
together to produce an effect. Browne. 
€0/-effi/cien-¢y, n. [co and efficiency, q. v.] Co- 
operation; joint power of two or more things or 
causes acting to the same end. Glanville. 
€0/-ef-fi/cient (-fish’ent, 63), a. [co and efficient, 
q.v.] Co-operating ; acting in union to the same end. 
€0/-ef-fi/cient, n. 1. That which unites in action 
with something else to produce the same effect. 
2. ) A number or known quantity put be- 
fore letters or quantities, known or unknown, to 
show how many times they are to be taken. 
A co-efficient may be numerical, or it may be literal, or it 
may be mixed; that is, it may be expressed by means of both 
figures and letters. Math. Dict. 


€0/-ef-fi/cient-ly, adv. By co-operation. 
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€de/h6rn, n. (Mil.) A small bronze mortar, so 
named from its inventor, Baron Coehorn. It is 
mounted on a wooden block, with handles, and is 
capable of being carried by two men for short dis- 
tances. 

CeeVa-einth, a. [Gr. xotdos, hollow, and dxarSos, 
spine. | sent) aving hollow spines, as some 
ganoid fishes. Dana. 

€o-éld/er, n. [co and elder, q.v.] An elder of the 
same rank. Trapp. 

€0/-e-lée/tion, n. [co and election, q. v.] Joint 


election. 
Coe/li-ae,)a. [Lat. celiacus, Gr. xoi.dtakds, from 
Gé@/li-ae, kothia, the belly, from kotdos, hollow. ] 


Pertaining to the belly, or to the intestinal canal. 

Celiac artery (Anat.), the artery which issues from 
the aorta just below the diaphragm. — Celiac passion 
(Med.), a flux or diarrhea of undigested food. — Celiac 
plexus (Anat.), an interlacement of sympathetic nerves 
around the celiac artery. 

Coel/o-spérm/otis, a. _[Gr. xotdos, hollow, and 
oméppa, seed.] (Bot.) Having seeds curved on the 
inner side, by the bending inward toward each 
other of the top and bottom, as some umbelliferous 
plants. flenslow. 

€0-Emp/tion (-%m/-), n. [Lat. coemptio, from co- 
emere, from co, for con, and emere, to buy.] The 
act of purchasing the whole quantity of any com- 
modity. Bacon. 

C€a/nes-thélsis, n. Gr. kotvés, common, and 
aioSnots, sensation.) Common sensation, or undis- 
tinguished sensation, supposed to depend on the 
ganglionic system, acting through the muscles or 
viscera, as distinguished from the special sensations 
which are located in, or ascribed to, separate organs, 
as the eye and the ear, 

€3/-en-joy’, v. t. [co and enjoy, q.v.] To enjoy 
together. Howell. 

Coen/o-bite, n. 

€o-6/qual, a. [Lat. coe@qualis, from co, for con, 
and @qualis, equal, q. v.] Equal with another per- 
son or thing; of the same rank, dignity, or power. 

If once he come to be a cardinal, 


See CENOBITE. 


He’ll make his cap co-equal with the crown. Shak. 
€o-é/qual, n. One who is equal to another. 
€0/-e-qual/i-ty,n. ([Lat. cogqualitas.} The state 


of being equal with another; equality in rank, dig- 
nity, or power. 
€o-e/qual-ly, adv. With joint equality. 
€o-ér¢ge! (14), v.t. [imp. & p. p. COERCED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. COERCING.] [Lat. coercere, from co, for con, 
and arcere, to shut up, to press together.] To re- 
strain by force; to compel; to constrain; to repress; 
as, to coerce obedience. ‘* To be coerced his liberty 
until he makes payment.” Burke. 
A prisoner of war is on no account to be coerced with fet- 
ers. W. Scott. 
Syn.—To Corrcre, Comret. To compel denotes to 
urge on by force which can not be resisted. The term 
applies equally to physical and moral force ; as, compelled 
by hunger; compelled by adverse circumstances; com- 
pelled by parental affection. Coerce had at first only the 
negative sense of checking or restraining by force; as, to 
coercé subjects within the bounds of law. It has now 
gained a positive sense, viz., that of driving a person into 
the performance of some act which is required of him by 
another; as, to coerce compliance with the conditions of 
a contract; to coerce obedience. In this sense (which is 
now the prevailing one), coerce differs but little from 
compel, and yet there is a distinction between them. 
Coercion is usually accomplished by indirect means, as 
by the operation of law or the force of cireumstances. 
Threats and intimidation are very often resorted to. 
Physical force is more rarely employed. 
€o-ér'¢i-ble, a. Capable of being, or deserving to 
be, compelled. 
Co-ér’¢i-ble-ness, 7. The state of being coercible. 
€o-ér’ciom (14, 63), n. [Lat. coercio, coertio, coerc- 
tio, coercitio, from coercere. See CoERCE.] The 
act or process of compelling or restraining; re- 
straint. South, 
€o-ér’¢i-tive, a. Serving to coerce or restrain. 
Without a coercitive power there can be no government. 
Bp. Taylor. 
Coercitive or coercive force (Magnetism), the power or 
force which in iron or steel produces a slowness or diffi- 
culty in imparting magnetism to it, and also interposes 
an obstacle to the return of a bar to its natural state 
when active magnetism has ceased. It plainly depends 
on the molecular constitution of the metal. Nichol. 
€o-tr/cive, a. Compelling, or haying power to 
compel; compulsory. 
Coercive power can only influence us to outward practice. 
Warburton. 
€o-tr!cive-ly, adv. By coercion or constraint. 
€0/-es-sén/tial, a. [co and essential, q.v.] Par- 
taking of the same essence. 
We bless and magnify that co-essential Spirit, aera pro- 
ceeding from both [the Father and Son}. dlooker. 
€30/-es-stn/ti-al/i-ty (-shi-il/-), m. Participation of 
the same essence. Johnson. 
€0/-es-sén/tial-ly, adv. In a co-essential manner, 
€3/-es-taib/lish-ment, 7. [co and establishment, 
q. v.] Joint establishment. 
€0/-es-tate’, n. [co and estate, q.v.] An estate or 
state of equal rank, or estate in alliance. 
€0/-e-ta/ne-an, n. [See infra.) A person of the 
same age with another. [Obs.] ‘‘A neighbor and co- 
etanean of the late earl of Southampton.” Aubrey. 
€0/-e-ta/ne-oiis, a. [Lat. co@taneus, from co, for 
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con, and @tas, age.] Of the same age; beginning 
to exist at the same time; — with toor with. ‘Co- 
etaneous, and co-essential to all reasonable na- 
tures.” Hammond. 
€0/-e-ta/ne-otis-ly, adv. Of or from the same age 
or beginning. Dwight. 
€0/-e-tér/nal (14), a, [co and eternal, q.v.] Equally 
eternal, 
Hail, holy light! offspring of 1 
Or of the eternal: eo ieraal remotes rekon 
May I express thee unblamed? Milton. 
€0/-e-tér/nal-ly, adv. With equal eternity. Hooker. 
€0/-e-tér/ni-ty, n. [co and eternity, q.v.] Exist- 
ence from eternity equally with another eternal 
being; equal eternity. Hammond. 
€o-é/val, a. [Lat. co@vus, from co, for con, and 
a@vum, lifetime, age, Gr. aidév.] Of the same age; 
beginning to exist at the same time; of equal age; 
—usually followed by with, sometimes by to. 
Silence! coeval with eternity! 
Thou wert ere nature first began to be. Pope. 
€o-é/val, n. One of the same age; one who begins 
to exist at the same time. 
O, my coevals! remnants of yourselves, 
hor hanan ruins, tottering o’er the grave. Young. 
€o-é/votis, a. The same as COEVAL. South, 
€0/-ex-€e/Gi-tor, n. [co and executor, q. v.] A joiné 
executor. 
€0/-ex-€e/ii-trix, n. 
joint executrix. 
€0/-ex-ist!, v.i. [imp. & p. p. CO-EXISTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CO-EXISTING.] [co and ewist, q. a To 
exist at the same time; — followed by with. 

Of substances no one has any clear idea, farther than of cer- 
tain simple ideas co-existing together. ocke, 

So much purity and integrity .., co-existing with so much 
decay and so many infirmities. Varburton. 

€o/-ex-ist/en¢ge, n. [co and existence, q. z) Ex- 
istence at the same time with another;— followed 
regularly by with. ‘‘ Without the help, or so much 
as the co-existence, of any condition.” Bp. Taylor. 

€0/-ex-ist/ent, a. [co and existent, q.v.] Exist- 
ing at the same time with another, “The law of 
co-existent vibrations.” Whewell. 

€0/-ex-ist/ing a. Existing at the same time with 
another; simultaneous;—regularly followed. by 
with. Locke. 

€0/-ex-pand/, v.i. To expand equally, or over the 
same space, 

€0/-ex-ténd’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CO-EXTENDED; 7p. 
pr. & vb. n. CO-EXTENDING.] [co and extend, q. v.] 
To extend through the same space or duration with 
another; to extend equally. 

According to which the least body may be co-extended 
with the greatest. oyle, 

€6/-ex-tén/sion, n. [co and extension, q. v.] The 
act of extending equally, or the state of being 
equally extended. Hale. 

€0/-ex-tén/sive, a. [co and extensive, q. v.] Equal- 
ly extensive; having equal extent. 

If, therefore, mediate knowledge be in propriety a knowl- 
edge, consciousness is not co-extensive with knowledge. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 
C€3/-ex-tén’sive-ly, adv. Of equal extent. 
€06/-ex-tén/sive-ness, n. Equal extension or extent, 
€Off, n. The offal of pilchards. [Prov. Eng.] 
€obf/fee,n. [L. Ger. koffee, 
D. kof), Ger. kaffee, It. caffe, 
Sp., Pg.,& Fr. café, from Ar. 
gahuah, or qgahoch, which 
the Turks pronounce gah- 
veh, wine, coffee, a decoc- 
tion of berries, called bunn, 
a coffee-house. This plant 
grows wild in the provinces 
Enarea andCaffa, in Africa. ] 

1. The berries of a tree 
belonging to the genus Cof- 
fea, growing in Arabia, Per- 
sia, and the warm climates 
of Asiaand America. There 
are two species, C. Arabica, 
and C. occidentalis. ‘The 
flowers grow in clusters at 
the root of the leaves, close 
to the branches, are pure white, and fragrant. 
Each berry contains two grains of coffee. 

2. A drink made from the roasted berry of the 
coffee-tree, by decoction. 

They have in Turkey a drink called coffee. ... This drink 
comforteth the brain and heart, and helpeth digestion. Bacon. 

[> The use of coffee is said to have been introduced 
into France by Thevenot, the traveler, and into England, 
in 1652, by a Greek servant called Pasqua. 

€dfffee-house, n. 1. A house of entertainment, 
where guests are supplied with coffee and other re- 
freshments, and where men meet for conversation. 

2. Aninn. [fare.] 

(tae “The coffee-house must not be dismissed with a 
cursory mention. It might indeed, at that time, have 
been not improperly called a most important political in- 
stitution. . . . The coffee-howses were the chief organs 
through which the public opinion of the metropolis vented 
itself. . . . Every man of the upper or middle class went 
daily to his coffee-house to learn the news and discuss it, 
Every coffee-house had one or more orators, to whose 
eloquence the crowd listened with admiration, and whe 
soon became what the journalists of our own time have 
been called—a fourth estate of the realm.” Macaulay. 


[co and executriz,q.v.] A 





Coffee. 
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©df/fee=min, 7. One who keeps a coffee-house. 
Addison. 
€6£'/fee-mill, 2. A small mill or machine for grind- 
ing coffee. 
€Gi/fee-pst, nm. A covered pot in which coffee is 
boiled, or in whichit is brought upon the table for 
drinking. 
€df/fee-room, 7. A room in an inn where coffee 
or other refreshments may be obtained. 
€df/fer,n. (Ger. & D. koffer, Fr. coftre, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. cofre, It. cofano, from Lat, cophinus, Gr. Képe- 
vos, basket. ] 
1. A chest or trunk; especially, one used for keep- 
ing money or other valuables. 
In ivory coffers I have stuffed my crowns. 
2. (Fig.) Treasure or funds. 
He would discharge it without any burden to the queen’s 
coffers, for honor sake. Bacon. 
3. (Arch.) A sunken panel in the ceiling of a 
vault or dome, or in the under side of a Corinthian 
or Composite cornice, ordinarily decorated with a 
rose, pomegranate, or other enrichment. Gwilt. 
4. ( Fort.) A hollow work across a dry moat, from 
six to seven feet deep, and from sixteen to eightcen 
broad, the upper part made of pieces of timber, 
raised two feet above the level of the moat; serving 
as a parapet with embrasures. It is raised by the 
besieged to repulse besiegers, when they endeavor 
to pass the ditch. 
5. A lock for receiving a barge. Simmonds. 
€bf/fer,v.t. [imp. & p.p. COFFERED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. COFFERING.| To place in a coffer. Bacon. 
€df/fer-dam, n. (Lngin.) A water-tight inclosure 
or box of timber placed in the bed of ariver, or 
some like position, for the purpose of excluding the 
water during the progress of some work, such asa 
wharf, or an abutment, &c.: the water is pumped 
out of the inclosed space, leaving the bottom ays, 
Gwilt. 
1. One who puts something into a 


Shak. 


€df/fer-er, n. 
coffer. 

2. A principal officer of the royal household, next 

under the controller, charged with the oversight of 
the other officers of the household. [ng.] 


The cofferer and the treasurer of the chamber receive and 
pay great sums. Burke. 


€6f/fer-work (-wfrk), n. (Masonry.) Rubble 
work faced with stone. Francis. 


€df/fin, n. [O. Fr. coffin, basket, coffer, Pr. cofin, 
Sp. cojin, cojino, cosina, cwebano, cuevano, It. cofano, 
from Lat. cophinus. See COFFER.] 
1. The case in which a dead human body is in- 
elosed for burial. 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar. Shak. 
His body was... laid with great privacy under the nave 


of Westminster Abbey. Only three mourners followed the 
coffin. Macaulay. 


2. The raised crust of a pie or other articles of 


pastry. 

Of the paste a coffin I will rear. Shak. 
3. A paper case, in the form of a cone, used by 
grocers. Nares. 
4. (Far.) The hollow part of a horse’s hoof; or 
the whole hoof below the coronet, including the cof- 
fin-bone, which is a small, spongy bone in the midst 
of the hoof. Farriers Dict. 
5. (Print.) A wooden frame inclosing the stone 

on which the form is imposed. 
€Of/fin, v.t. [imp. & p.p. COFFINED; p. pr. & vb. 
mn. COFFINING.| ‘To put into, or inclose in, a coffin. 


Shak. Donne. 

€df/fin-bone, 2. ( Far.) The foot-bone of a horse, 
which is inclosed within the hoof. White. 
€6f/fin-less, a. Having no coffin. Wilson. 
Cdifle (kof/A), n. A gang 


{[Ar. kafala, caravan d 
of slaves going to market. Simmonds. 
€o-found/er,n. [co and fownder,q.v.] <A joint 
founder. Weever. 
€dg, v. t.. [imp. & p. p. COGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
COGGING.] [Cf. W. coegiaw, coegio, to make void, to 
deceive, from coeg, empty, vain, foolish. Of. 
CoAx.] 
1. To seduce, or draw from, by adulation or arti- 
fice; to wheedle. 
Till... cog their hearts from them. Shak. 
2. To obtrude or thrust in, by falsehood or decep- 
tion. 
Fustian tragedies .. . have, by concerted applauses, been 
eogged upon the town for masterpieces, Dennis. 
To cog a die, to secure it so as to direct its fall; to cheat 
in playing dice. Sutft. 
€dg,v.i. To deceive; to cheat; towheedle. Shak. 
Partiality in a suffrage is downright cogging. Larrington. 


€be,n. [Sw. hugg, hugge. Cf. W. cog, pl. cocos, a 
short piece of wood, the cog of a wheel. | 
1. A tooth or projection on a wheel, by which it 
receives or imparts motion; especially, a tooth of 
wood, or other material, inserted in a mortise for 
this purpose. 
2. [From the act of cogging dice.] <A trick or de- 
ception. [Obs.] 
€dg,v.t. To fix acog upon; to furnish with cogs. 
Cds, m. [O. Eng. cogge, O. Sw. kogg, Icel. 
€d2’gle, koggr, koggi, W. cwch, Ir. coca, Cf. 
Cock, 12.] A boat; a fishing-boat. 
€3/sen-¢y,n. Power of constraining or impelling; 
urgency; force;—used chiefly of moral subjects. 
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“The cogency and evidence of demonstrative or 
probable deductions of reason.” Locke. 
€o-§é/ni-al, w. Same as CONGENIAL. [ Obs.] Warton. 
€0/sent, a. [Lat. cogens, p. pr. of cogere, to force. 
See COACTED.] 
1. Forcible; powerful; urging. [Rare.] ‘‘ The 
cogent force of nature.” Prior. 
. Pressing on the mind; forcible; powerful; not 
easily resisted. ‘‘No better nor more cogent rea- 
son.” More. ‘ Those principles of cogent expedi- 
ency to which all just governments owe their 
birth.” Burke, 
Syn.— Forcible; powerful; urgent; convincing; con- 
clusive; irresistible; resistless. 
€0/sent-ly, adv. With urgent force; with power- 
ful impulse; forcibly. Locke. 
€bg/ser, n. One who cogs; a flatterer or deceiver. 
€ia2’ser-y,n. Trick; falsehood. Watson. 
€deg!’sle,n. [Perhaps akin to Ger, kugel, bowl, ball, 


globule. ] 
1. A small boat. Alalliwell. 
2. A small stone. Halliwell. 


€6$/i-ta-bil/i-ty, n. 
of; conceivableness. 

€d/i-ta-ble, a. [Lat. cogitabilis.] Capable of be- 
ing made the subject of thought or meditation. 

Creation is cogitable by us only as a putting forth of divine 
power. Sir W. Hamilton. 

€b6S/i-ta-biind’, a. yee cogitabundus, from cogti- 
tare, to think.] Full of thought; deeply thought- 
ful. [Rare.] 

An accumulation and ostentation of thoughts which is 
meant to be a refutation in full of all poetry less cogitabund, 
whatever may be the requirements of its class. L. Hunt. 

€6S/i-tate, v. i. [imp. & p.p. COGITATED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. COGITATING.]  [Lat. cogitare, to pursue 
something in the mind, to think, contracted from 
coagitare, from co and agitare, to agitate, q.v.] To 
engage in continuous thought; to reflect. 

He that calleth a thing into his mind, whether by impres- 
sion or recordation, cogitateth and considereth; and he that 
employeth the faculty of his fancy also cogitateth. Bacon. 

€8S/ita’tion, n. [Lat. cogitatio.| The act of 
thinking; thought; meditation; contemplation. 

These powers of cogitation, and volition, and sensation, are 
neither inherent in matter, as such, nor acquirable to matter. 

Bentley. 

€68/i-ta/tive, a. 1. Possessing, or pertaining to, 
the power of thinking or meditating. ‘‘Cogitative 
faculties.” Wollaston. 

2. Given to thought or contemplation. Wotton. 

€dg/-mian, n. A dealer in coarse cloth. Wright. 

€Gb¢g/nae (kon/yak),n. A kind of French brandy, 
so called from a town of that name. [Written also, 
but improperly, cogniac. | 

be mate,a. [Lat. cognatus, from co, for con, and 
gnatus, for natus, p.p. of nasci, anciently gnasci, to 
be born. | 

1. Allied by blood; kindred by birth. 

2. Kindred in origin, formation, &c.; proceeding 
from the same stock; allied. ‘‘ Physical science of 
a cognate character.” Hugh Miller. 

€dg' nate, n. 1. (Law.) (a.) One connected with 
another by ties of kindred. (b.) One related to 
another on the female side. Bouvier. 

2. One of a number of things which are allied in 
origin; as, certain letters are cognates. 

€dg/nate-ness, 1. State of being cognate. 


Capability of being thought 


Coleridge. 
€og-n@it,n.pl. [Lat.] (Law.) Relatives by the 
mother’s side. Wharton. 


Cog-na/tion,n. [Lat. cognatio.] 

1. Relation by descent from the same original; 
kindred. 

Two of which [vices] I shall mention as being of near cog- 
nation to it [ingratitude] and constant coherence with it. South. 

2. Participation of the same nature. ‘A like 
temper and cognation.” Digby. 

3. (Law.) That tie of consanguinity which exists 
between persons descended from the same father 
and mother ; — used in distinction from agnation. 

New Am. Cyc. 
/pi-sor’ 
Oo ernl cca in. See Coanizor, COGNIZEE. 
€og-ni/tiom (-nish/un), n. [Lat. cognitio, from 
cognoscere, cognitum, to become acquainted with, 
to know, from co, for con, and noscere, anciently 
gnoscere, to get a knowledge of. ] 

1. The act of knowing, by any means or method. 

2. An object known. 

€dg/ni-tive, a. Knowing, or apprehending by the 
understanding; as, cognitive power. [f.] South. 

€b2e/mi-za-ble (kédg/ni-za-bl, or k6n/i-za-bl), a. 
[O. Fr. cognoisable, N. Fr. connatssable, from cog- 
noistre, connoitre, connaitre, from Lat. cognoscere, 
See COGNITION. } 

1. Capable of being known, perceived, or appre- 
hended, 

The cause of many phenomena is not ‘cognizable by the 
senses, 

2. Fitted to be a subject of judicial investigation; 
capable of being legally or oflicially heard, tried, 
and determined. ‘‘Cognizable both in the ecclesi- 
astical and secular courts.” Ayliffe. 

€ig'ni-za-bly, adv. Ina cognizable manner. 

Cds/ni-zan¢ge (kdg/ni-zans, or kbn/i-zans) (Sy- 
nop., §130), x. [O. Fr. cogiizance, N. Fr. connais- 
sance, Pr. connoissensa, L. Lat. cognoscentia. | 
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1. Knowledge or notice; perception; observation; 
recognition. ‘ Withi cognizance and under 
the control of their di vernor.”” Hurd. 

2. Judicial knowled jurisdiction; the hear- 
ing a matter judicially; the right to take notice of 
and determine a cause. - 

The moral crime is completed; there are only circumstances 
wanting to work it up for the cognizance of the law. Addison. 

3. (Law.) (a.) An acknowledgment or confession, 
as an acknowledgment of a fine. (b.) The ac- 
knowledgment of the defendant, in replevin, that 
he took the goods, with the allegation that he did 
it legally, as the bailiff of another person who had 
a right to distrain. Blackstone, 

4. A badge worn by a retainer or dependent, to 
indicate the person or party to which he belonged. 
“‘ Wearing the liveries and cognizance of their mas- 
ter.” Prescott. 

€62/ni-zant (kig/ni-zant, or kbn/t-zant), a. [O. Fr. 
cognizant, cognissant, N. Fr., connaissant, p. pr. of 
connaitre. See COGNIZABLE.|] Having cognizance 
or knowledge of. 

€bg/ni-zee! (kig-ni-zé/, or kin-1-z0/), n. (Law.) One 
to whom a fine of land is acknowledged. Blackstone. 

Cbg/ni-z6r! (kdg/nt-zor’, or kbn/i-zor’), n. (Law.) 
One who acknowledges the right of the plaintiff or 
cognizee in a fine; the defendant. Blackstone. 

€og-no'men, n. a from co, for con, and no- 
men, name, anciently gnomen, from gnoscere, nos- 
cere. See CoGNITION.] A surname; the last of the 
three names of an individual among the ancient Ro- 
mans, denoting his house or family. _ Brande. 

€ozg-n6m/i-nal,a. Pertaining to a surname. 

€og-nbm/i-nal, n. -One bearing the same name; a 
namesake, [Obs.] Browne. 

€og-nim/i-na/tion, n. [Lat. cognominatio.] A 
surname; the name of a family; a name given from 
any accident or quality. 

Therefore Christ gave him the cognomination of Caiaphas. 

Bp. Taylor. 
€og-nds’cen¢ge, n. [L. Lat. cognoscentia. See 
COGNIZANCE.] The act or state of knowing. 

Rare.] Move. 

€b6g/nos-ctn'te,n.; pl. €6G'NOS-CEN'TI. [O.It. 
cognoscente, p. pr. of cognoscere, now conoscere, 
from Lat. cognoscere. See COGNITION.] One who 
knows; a connoisseur ; — usually in the plural. 

€og-nbs/¢i-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being cog- 
noscible. Cudworth. 
€og-nis/ci-ble, a. 1. Capable of being known. 
“The redundance of matters intelligible and cognos- 
cible in things natural.” ale, 

2. Liable to judicial cognizance. 

No external act can pass upon a man for a crime that is not 
coynoscible. Bp. Taylor. 

€og-nbs/¢i-tive, a. Having the power of knowing. 
[ Obs.] ‘‘An innate cognoscitive power.” Cudkorth . 

€og-no'vit, n. [Lat., he acknowledges, 3 pers. 
perf., ind. act. of cognoscere. See COGNITION.] 
(Law.) An acknowledgment and confession by a 
defendant of the justice of a plaintiff’s claim, in 
whole or in part, authorizing judgment and execu- 
tion against himself. Bouvier. 

€o-guiard/i-an (72),. A joint guardian. Kent. 

€dgue, n. [Cf. CoG, COGGLE, boat.] A small 
wooden vessel; a dram. 

Cdg'wire, n. <A coarse, narrow, cloth-like frieze, 
used by the lower classes in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Halliwell. 

€bg!/-wheel, n. A wheel 
with cogs or teeth. 

€o-hab/it, v.i. [imp.& p.p. 
COHABITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
COHABITING.]| [Lat. cohabi- 
tare, from co, for con, and 
habitare, to dwell.] 

1. To dwell with; to in- 
habit or reside in company, or in the same place 
or country. , 

The Philistines were worsted by the captivated ark, which 
foraged their country more than a conquering army; the 
were not able to cohabit with that holy thing. South. 

2. To dwell or live together as husband and wife. 

The law presumes that husband and wife cohabit together, 
even after a voluntary separation has taken place between 
them. Bouvier. 

€o-hiab/i-tant, n. [Lat. cohabitans, p. pr. of coha- 
peace One who 
same place. 

No small number of the Danes became peaceable cohah- 
itants with the Saxons in England. Raleigh. 

€o-hib/i-ta/tion, ». [Lat. cohabitatio.] 

1. The act or state of dwelling together, or in 
the same place with another. Felthan. 

2. The state of living together as man and wife. 

That the duty of cohabitation is released by the cruelty. of 
one of the parties is admitted. Lord Stowell. 

€o-hib/it-er,n. One who dwells with another; a 
cohabitant; a fellow-citizen. ‘‘Cohabiters of the 
same region.” _ , Hobbs. 

€o-heir’ (ko-fr’, 13), n. [Lat. coh@res.] A joint-heir ; 
one of several entitled to an inheritance. 

€o-heir’ess (ko-Ar/es), n. A female who inherits a 
share of anestate with other females ; a joint heiress. 

€o-hér/ald,n. A joint herald. 

€o-hére/’, v.i. [imp. & p.p. COHERED; p. pr. & vb. 
nm. COHERING.] [Lat. coh@rere, from co, for con, 
and he@rere, to stick, adhere.] 
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wells with another, or in the . 


COHERENCE 


1. To stick together; to cleave; to be united; to 
hold fast, as parts of t e mass, or as two sub- 
stances that attract ez er, 

Neither knows he... h solid parts of the body are 
‘united or cohere together. Locke. 
3. To be well connected; to follow regularly in 
the natural order; to be suited in connection; as the 

_ parts of a discourse, or as arguments in a train of 

_ reasoning. 

Do not embrace me till each circumstance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere, and jump 
:,. That Iam Viola. Shak. 

- $§yn.—To cleave; unite; adhere; stick; suit; agree; 

fit; be consistent. 

€o-hér’en¢e, in. [Lat. coherentia.] 

€o-hérfen-¢y,$ 1. A sticking or cleaving together ; 
union of parts of the same body, or a cleaving to- 
gether of two bodies, wes means of attraction. ‘* The 
coherence of the particles of air.” Locke. 

2. Suitable connection or dependence, proceeding 

_ from the natural relation of parts or things to each 
other, as in the parts of a discourse, or of any sys- 
tem; consistency. ‘‘A great organic whole, of 
which every part is in vital coherence with the 

other.” Trench. 
€o-hér’/ent, a. [Lat. coh@rens. See supra.] 
1. Sticking together; cleaving, as the parts of 
bodies, solid or fluid. Arbuthnot. 
2. Connected by some relation or agreement of 
form, order, &c.; observing due agreement; con- 
sistent; as, a coherent plan, argument, discourse, &c. 
A coherent thinker and a strict reasoner is not to be made 
at once by a set of rules. Watts, 
3. Being suitable or suited; regularly adapted, 
Instruct my daughter 
That time and place, with this deceit so lawful, 
May prove coherent. Shak. 
€o-hér’en-tif/ie, @. Causing, or pertaining to, co- 
hesion. ‘‘ Cohesive or coherentijic force.” Coleridge. 
€o-hér/ent-ly, adv. In a coherent manner; with 
due connection or agreement of parts. 
€o-hé/si-bil/i-tty, n. Tendency to unite by cohe- 
sion; cohesiveness. Good. 
€o-hé/si-ble, a. [See COHERE.] Capable of cohesion. 
“See (-hé/zhun), n. [Fr. cohésion. See Co- 





HERE. 

1. The act of sticking together; that form of at- 
traction by which the particles of homogeneous 
bodies unite together. 

Solids and fluids differ in the degree of cohesion. Arbuthnot. 

9. A state of connection or dependence; as, the 
cohesion of ideas. Locke, 

€o-hé@/sive, a. Having the power of sticking or co- 
hering; tending to unite in a mass, and to resist 
separation. Nicholson, 

€o-hé/sive-ly, adv. With cohesion. 

€o-hé/sive-ness, n. The quality of being cohe- 
sive; the quality of adhering together, as particles 
of matter. 

€o-hib/it, v.t. [imp. & p. p. COHIBITED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. COHIBITING.] [Lat. cohibere, cohibitum, from 
co, for con, and habere, to hold.] To restrain. [Obs.] 

€3/hi-bi’tion (-bish/un), n. [Lat. cohibitio.] Hin- 
derance; restraint. [O0bs.] 

€o0/ho-biate, v.f. [imp.& p.p. COHOBATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. COHOBATING.] [L. Lat. cohobare, Sp. & 
Pg. cohobar, Fr. cohober, probably of Arabic origin. ] 
(Anc. Chem.) To repeat the distillation of, pouring 
the liquor back upon the matter remaining in the 
vessel. Arbuthnot. 

€3/ho-bia’tion, n. [Fr. cohobation, Sp. cohobacion.] 
(Anc. Chem.) The operation of repeatedly distilling 
the same liquor, or that from the same substance. 
“Oil dulcified by cohobation with an aromatized 
spirit.” , Grew. 

€0/horn, 7. See COEHORN. 

€o/hért, n. [Fr., Sp., & Pg. cohorte, from Lat. co- 
hors. See Court.] 

1. (Rom. Antiqg.) A body of about five or six hun- 
dred soldiers; the tenth part of a legion, 

2. Any band or body of warriors. 

Thence to the gates cast round thine eye, and see 
What conflux issuing forth, or entering in; 
Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wings. Jfilton. 
€o/hor-ta/tion, n. [Lat. cohortatio, from cohor- 
tari, from co, for con, and hortari, to exhort.] Ex- 
hortation; encouragement. [Obs.] Bailey. 
Coif, n. [Fr. coiffe, It. cufiia, Sp. cofia, Pg. cotfu, L. 
Lat. cofea, cuphia, from O. H. Ger. kuppa, kuppha, 


kuphja, miter, akin to Lat. cuppa, cupa, tub.) A 
kind of covering for the head; a cap. 

From point and saucy ermine down 

To the plain coif and rustic gown. Brooke. 


The judges,... although they are not of the first magni- 
tude, nor need be of the degree of the coi/, yet are they con- 
siderable. Bacon. 


Coil, v. t. [Fr. coiffer.] To cover or dress with a 


coif. 
Coifed (koift), a. Wearing a coif. 
Coif’fiire, n. [Fr., from coife, See Corr.] A head- 
dress. Addison, 
eens (koin), n. [See Quotn.] 
. A corner or external angle; a jutting point, as 
of a wall; a corner-stone. 
See you yon coigne of the capital? yon corner-stone? Shak. 
2. A wedge for raising, fastening, or leveling any 
thing, as a piece of ordnance or a printer’s form. 
[Written also coin and quoin.] 
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€oigne, vi. To live by extortion. } 

€oin’y, Bryskett. 

€oil, v.t. Limp. he COILED (koild); p. pr. & vb. 
nN. COILING.] [O. Fr. coillir, N. Fr. cueillir, from 
Lat. colligere, from con and legere, to gather, col- 
lect.} To wind cylindrically, or in rings, as a cord, 
a rope, or a serpent. 

€oil,n. [O. Eng. coile, coyle. Cf. Fr. cuellée, tu- 
multuous assembly, sedition, from Lat. collecta, 
assemblage, from Lat. colligere. See supra.) 

1. The ring, or series of rings, into which a rope 
or other like thing is wound. ‘The wild grape- 
vines that twisted their coi/s from tree to tree.” 

W. Irving. 


(Ireland. 


2. A noise, tumult, bustle, confusion, 

I pray you watch about Signor Leonata’s door; for the wed- 
ding being there to-morrow, there is a great coil to-night. Shak. 

€oin, n. [Fr. coin, wedge, stamp, corner, from Lat. 
cuneus, wedge; Pr. cunh, conh, cong, wedge, die for 
striking money, It. conto, Sp. cwho, cuna, Pg. cunho, 
cunha. The word, when applied to a wedging 
stone, in masonry, is sometimes written quoin.] 

1. A corner or external angle; a jutting point, as 
of a wall. See COIGNE. 

2. A wedge for raising, lowering, fastening, or 
leveling any thing, as a cannon or a printer’s form. 

3. A piece of metal on which certain characters 
are stamped, making it legally current as money. 

It was alleged that it [a subsidy] exceeded all the current 
coin of the realm. Hallam. 

4. That which serves for payment or recompense, 

The loss of present advantage to flesh and blood is repaid in 
a nobler coin. Hammond. 

Rustic coins, stones jutting from a wall, for new build- 
ings to be joined to. Bailey. 

€oin, v.t. [imp. & p. p. COINED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
COINING. ] 

1. To stamp and convert into money, as a piece 
of metal; to mint; in a more general sense, to form 
by stamping; as, to coin a medal. 

To make or fabricate; to invent; to originate; 
as, to coin a word. 
Some tale, some new pretext, he daily coined, 
‘To soothe his sister and delude her mind. Dryden. 
€oin/age,n. 1. The act or art of stamping or con- 
verting into money. ‘‘ Gold pieces of different coin- 
ages.” W. Scott. 

The care of the coinage was committed to the inferior 
magistrates. Arbuthnot. 

2. Pieces of metal stamped and made legally cur- 
rent as money. 

3. The cost or expense of coining money. 

4. The act or process of forming or producing; 
formation; invention; fabrication. ‘‘ Unnecessary 
coinage... of words.” Dryden. 

This is the very coinage of your brain. Shak. 
€0/in-cide’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. COINCIDED; p. p7. 
& vb. nm. COINCIDING.] [Fr. coincider, L. Lat. co- 
incidere, from Lat. co, for con, and incidere, from 
tim and cadere, to fall.] 

1. To fall together; to agree in position ; —some- 
times followed by with. 

If the equator and the ecliptic had coincided, it would have 
rendered the annual revolution of the earth useless. Cheyne. 

2. To have agreement; to correspond; to be iden- 
tical; to concur. 

The date of the fall of Grana coincided with that of the 
establishment of the Inquisition. Prescott. 

€o-in’ci-denge, n. [Fr. coincidence.] 

1. The act or condition of falling together ; agree- 
ment in position; as, the coincidence of circles, sur- 
faces, bodies, &c. Bentley. 

2. The act or state of agreeing or corresponding; 
agreement; especially the concurrence of events at 
the same time. ‘A coincidence suited to render in- 
ternal agitations terribly unwelcome.” Palfrey. 

The want of exact coincidence between these two notes is 
an inherent arithmetical imperfection in the musical scale. 

W hewell. 

Coincidence. Warburton. 

€o-in’/¢i-dent, a. [Fr. coincident, L. Lat. coinci- 

dens, p. pr. of coincidere.] Having coincidence; 

agreeing; corresponding; consistent; — sometimes 
followed by with. 

Christianity teaches nothing but what is perfectly suitable 
to, and coincident with, the ruling principles of a virtuous and 
well-inclined man. South. 

€o-in/¢ci-dént/al, a. Having a coincidence; coinci- 
dent. Lond. Quart. 

€o-in’/ci-dent-ly, adv. With coincidence. 

€0/in-cid/er, n. One who, or that which, coincides 
or concurs. 

€6-in/di-ea/tion, n. [co and indication, q.v.; Fr. 
coindication.] An agreement of tokens, signs, or 
symptoms. Johnson. 

€vin/er, n. 1. One who makes or stamps coin; a 
minter; a maker of money. 

They [the inhabitants of Birmingham] had acquired a less 
honorable renown as coiners of bad money. acaulay. 

2. An inventor or maker, as of words. Camden. 

€0/-in-haib/it-ant, n. [co and inhabitant, q. v.] 
One who dwells with another, or with others. 
“Co-inhabitants of the same element.” More. 

€6/-in-hér/it-am¢e, n. [co and inheritence, q. v.] 
Joint inheritance. 

€0/-in-hér/it-or, n. 
joint heir; a co-heir. 


€o-in’/ci-den-cy, 1. 


[co and inheritor,q.v.] A 
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€o-in’qui-nate, v. t. [Lat. coinquinare, from co, 
for con, and inguinare, to defile.] To pollute. 
[ Obs. yicelton. 
€0-in/qui-na/tion, n. Defilement. [Obs.] Cotgr. 
€0-in/stan-ta/ne-otis, a. [co and instantaneous, 
q.v.] Happening at the same instant. 
€oir,n. 1. A material for cordage, consisting of the 
fibers of the cocoa-nut. Homans. 
2. The cordage made of this material. 
€ois/tril, n. [Probably from O. Fr. coustillier, 
groom or lad.] An inferior groom or lad employed 
by an esquire to carry the knight’s arms and other 
necessarics; hence, ayoung fellow; acoward. Shak. 
€oit, v.t. [Icel. kueita, to throw violently. Jamieson. } 
To throw or toss; to cast; as, to coit a stone. 
[North of Eng.) Halliwell. ‘My waiters coited 
off by you.”” ord. [Written also quoit.] 
€oit,n. A quoit. See Quoir. 


€oit/ing, n. [See Quoir.] The act of playing at 
coits. [Obs.] Sir T. Elyot. 


€o-i/tiom (ko-ish’un), n. [Lat. coitio, from coire, 
to come together, from co, for con, and tre, to go.} 


A coming together; sexual intercourse; copula- 
tion. Grew. 
€oix,n. (Bot.) A genus of grasses of the tropics; 


Job’s-tears. 

€o-join’,v.t. [coand join, q.v. Cf. CONJOIN.] To 
join with another in the same oflice. [Rare.] Shak. 

€o-ji/ror, n. [co and juror, q. v.] One who swears 
to another’s credibility. Wotton. 

€dke, n. [Akin to cook and cake; L. Ger. hoke, 
Catalan coca.] Mineral coal charred, or deprived 
by fire of its bitumen, sulphur, or other extraneous 
or volatile matter, and thus prepared for use in fur- 
naces, in the reduction of ores and other purposes. 
{Written also coak.] Dana, 

€oke, v.t. To convert into coke. 

€0/ker-ntit, n. (Com.) The cocoa-nut. 


tS This mode of spelling cocoa-nut was introduced 
by the London custom-house in order to distinguish more 
widely between this and other articles spelt much in the 
same manner, and is now extensively used in commer- 
Homans. 


cial circles. Simmonds. 

€éVan-der (ktil/an-), n. [Lat. 
colans, colantis, p. pr. of co- 
lare, to strain, from colwm, a 
strainer; Fr. cowlotre.] A ves- 
sel with a bottom perforated 
with little holes for straining 
liquors, 





Colander. 
First an osier colander provide 

Of twigs thick wrought (such toiling peasants twine 
When through strait passages they strain their wine). Dryden. 

€o-la/tion, n. [See CoLANDER.] The act of strain- 
ing or purifying liquor by passing it through a 
perforated vessel. [Rare. 

€o-1at/i-tiide (53), m. (Cf. Co-stnz.] The comple- 
ment of the latitude, or the difference between this 
and ninety degrees. 

€bVa-ttire (53), n. (Fr. colatwre, Lat. colatura. 
See COLANDER.] The act of straining, or the mat- 
ter strained. [Lare.] 

€6lVber-tine, n. [A lace resembling net-work, the 
fabric of Mons. Colbert, superintendent of the 
French king’s manufactures. op’s Dict. of 1690. | 
A kind of lace. [Obs.] ‘‘Pinners edged with col- 


bertine.” Swift. 
Difference rose between : 

Mechlin, the queen of lace, and colbertine. Young. 

Soe 

Hee 


€blVehi-cime (k6l/ki-sin), ». ee colchicine. 
infra.| (Chem.) A vegetable alkaloid found in Col- 
chicum autumnale. It is bitter and very poison- 
ous. Gregory. 

€bU ehet-etime (k5V/ki-ktim), n. [Lat., a plant with a 
poisonous root, from Colchicus, Colchian, equivalent 
to poisonous, from Medea, celebrated for her poi- 
sons, who came from Colchis, Gr. Kodxis, a prov- 
ince in Asia east of the Black Sea; Gr. xodyixéyv, Fr. 
colchique.] _(Bot.) A genus of bulbous-rooted 
plants found in many parts of Europe, including 
the meadow saffron. 

(= From the bulbs of the Colchicum autumnale a 
medicine is prepared, which is used as a remedy for the 
gout and rheumatism. Loudon. 

€dl/eo-thar, n. [N. Lat. calcothar vitrioli, a word 
introduced by Paracelsus, perhaps of Arabic ori- 
gin.] (Chem.) The brown-red oxide of iron which 
remains after the calcination of the sulphate of iron; 
—used for polishing glass and other substances; 
called by artists crocus, or crocus martis. Ure. 

€6ld, a. [compar. COLDER; superl. COLDEST.) [A-S. 
cald, ceald, O. Sax. cald, Icel. haldr, Goth. kalds, 
Ger. kalt, Dan. kold, Sw. koll, D. koud, from Icel. 
kala, to blow cold, akin to Lat. gelu, cold, frost, ge- 
lave, to freeze, } 

1. Deprived of heat; not warm or hot; gelid; 
frigid. ‘‘The snowy top of cold Olympus.” Milton. 

2. Lacking the sensation of warmth; suffering 
from the absence of heat; chilly; shivering; as, to 
be<old. 

3. Having cold qualities; not acrid. 

Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the 
sun than the hot herbs. Bacon. 

4. Wanting in ardor, intensity, warmth, zeal, or 
passion; spiritless; unconcerned; reserved. ‘Out 
of work, and cold for action.” Shak. ‘‘A cold and 
unconcerned spectator.” Burnet. 


No cold relation is a zealous citizen. Burke, 
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' COLD 


5. Wanting in power to excite or move; dull; in- 
effectual. 

What a deal of cold business doth a man misspend the bet- 
ter part of his life in! B. Jonson. 

The jest grows cold... when it comes on in a second 
scene. Addison. 

In cold blood, without excitement or passion; deliber- 
ately; without compunction. ‘‘He was slain im cold 
blood after the fight was over.” W. Scott. — Cold shoulder, 
deliberate and marked neglect or contempt. 

6. Free from vicious appetites; chaste; virtuous. 

Syn.—Gelid; bleak; frigid; chill; indifferent; un- 
concerned; spiritless; reserved; coy. 


€dld, n. [O.H. Ger. chalti, N. H. Ger. hiilte. See 
su eed u 
. The absence of warmth; privation of heat, 


The sun 
Had first his precept so to move, so shine, : 
As might affect the earth with cold and heat. Milton. 
2. The sensation produced by the escape of heat; 
chilliness or chillness. 
3. (Med.) A morbid state of the animal system 
produced by cold; a catarrh. Dunglison. 
€01d/-bléod/ed (-bltid/-), a. 1. Having cold blood. 
2. Without sensibility or feeling; hard-hearted. 
€G1d/-chis/el, n. A chisel of peculiar strength and 
hardness, for cutting cold metal. Weale. 
€odld/finch, n. (Ornith.) A pee of Motacilla, 
a bird frequenting the west of England; — called 
also wagtail. 
€dld’-heiirt/ed, a. 
indifferent. 
€old/-heirt/ed-ness, n. 
sibility. 
€old/ish, a. Somewhat cold. 
€old/ly, adv. Ina cold manner; without warmth, 
animation, or feeling; with indifference. 
Either withdraw into some private place 
Or reason coldly ot your grievances. Shak. 
€old/mess,n. 1. The quality of being cold; want 
of heat; as, the coldness of water or air. 
2. Want of zeal, animation, passion, &c.; uncon- 
cern; indifference; as, to receive one with coldness. 
3. Frecdom from sensual appetite; chastity. 
€old/=shoért, a. Brittle when cold; as, cold-short 
iron. 
©ole,n. [O.H. Ger. col, chol, N. H. Ger. kohi, D. 
kool, Sw. kdl, Dan. kaal, A-S. cawl, cawel, cawl- 
wyrt, from Lat. colis, caulis, Gr. kavAds, the stalk 
or stem of a plant, especially a cabbage-stalk, cab- 
page; Sp. col, Pr. caul, Fr. chow, It. cavolo.] ( Bot.) 
A plant of the Brassica or cabbage family; espe- 
cially the species (B. mapus) called also rape, and 
cole-seed, which does not head like the cabbage, 
€6-lég'a-tee’, n. ee and legatee, q. v.] One who 
is legatee with another. 
€odle’/=-=mouse, n. See COAL-MOUSE. 
€0/le-bph’yl-lotis, or €0/le-o-phyllois, a. 
[Gr. koAs6s, sheath, and dAXov, leaf.] (Bot.) Hay- 
ing the leaves inclosed in a sheath. 
€0/le-dp'ter-d, n. pl. [See infra.] (Entom.) An 
order of insects having four wings, the upper pair 
of which are hard and horny, and serve as coverings 
for the lower pair, which are membranous, and fold- 
ed transversely under the others when the insect is 
in a state of repose. Baird. 
€0/le-6p’ter-al, [Gr. xoXsdrrepos, sheath- 
€©0/le-dp’/ter-otis, winged, from xoAgds, or soXE- 
6y, sheath, and rrepév, wing, from éropat, trécsat, 
to fly.] Having wings covered with a case or sheath; 
belonging to the coleoptera. 
€0/le-d p’ter-an, n. One of the order of coleoptera. 
€5/le-Op/ter-ist, n. One versed in the study of 
coleopterous insects. 
€Gle’=-pérch, 2. A small fish, less than the com- 
mon perch. 
€6/-les-see’, mn. [co and lessee, q. v.] A partner in 
a lease taken, 
€o-lés/sor, n. 
giving a lease. 
€ole/«stafi (6), 2. 
two men carry a burden between them. 
STAFF. 
€dlVet, jn. [Corrupted from acolyte.] An inferior 
€bV let, church servant. pees See ACOLYTE. 
€Sle!/-wort (-wirt), m. [cole and wort, q.v.; A-S. 
cawl-wyrt.] 
1. (Bot.) A distinct species of cabbage, character- 
ized as not having a firm head. [Obds. 
2. A cabbage cut young, or before the head be- 
comes firm. 
€blie, n. [Fr. cholique, from Gr. kwdtkh (sc. dcdSe- 
ats, State, illness), colic, from its being seated in 
the colon and parts adjacent, from KwAckés, -4, -6v, 
pertaining to the colon, from «ddov. See Coxon. } 
(Med.) An acute pain in the abdomen or bowels, 


Wanting passion or feeling; 


Want of feeling or sen- 


a. 


{co and lessor, q. v.] A partner in 


A strong staff or pole on which 
See CoL- 


growing more severe at intervals. Dunglison. 
’ o . 
ys a, Affecting the bowels. Milton. 
’ 


€oVick-y, a. Pertaining to colic. 

€6Vin, n. [Fr. colin ; properly diminutive of Colas, 
and this is a diminutive of Nicolas, Nicolaus, Nich- 
olas.] (Ornith.) The American partridge, Perdix 
Virginianus or Ortyx Virginianus. Baird, 

€61/i-sé/um, nn. [N. Lat. colisewm, and colosseum, 
It. coliseo, colisseo, culiseo, culisseo, from Lat. co- 
losseus, colossal, from colossus, Gr. Ko\ocobs, a gi- 
gantic statue; so called from the gigantic statue of 
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Nero, that was placed there. Cf. CoLOssEUM.] 'The 
amphitheater of Vespasian at Rome, the largest in 
the world, [Written also colosseuwm.] 
€o-lét'tis,n. See COLONITIS. 
€Oll, v.t. [O. Fr. collier, Pr. colar, from Lat. col- 
lum, Fr. col, cou, Pr. col, the neck. Cf. COLLING.] 
To embrace. [Obs.] 
In heart and work they colland kisshim. Latimer. 
€ol-lab/e-fae/tion, n. [Lat. collabefiert, collabe- 
Jactus, from con and labefacere, to make to totter. ] 
A wasting away; decline; decay. [Obs.] Blount, 
€ol-lab/o-ra’/tion, n. United labor. 
€ol-lab/o-ra/tor, n. [N. Lat., from Lat. collabo- 
rare, from con and laborare, to labor; Fr. collabo- 
rateur.] An associate in labor, especially literary 
or scientific. 
€ol-lapse’,v.i. [imp. & p. p. COLLAPSED; p.pr. & 
vb.m. COLLAPSING.] [Lat. collabi, collapsum, from 
con and labi, to fall, slide.] To fall together sud- 
denly, as the two sides of a hollow vessel; to close 
by falling or shrinking together; to shrink up; as, 
a tube in a steam-boiler collapses. 
€ol-lapse’,n. 1. A falling together suddenly, as 
of the sides of a hollow vessel. 

2. (Med.) A sudden failing of the vital powers, as 
at the beginning or close of adisease. Dunglison. 

€ol-lap/sion, n. [Lat. collapsio.] A state of fall- 
ing together; a state of closing or shrinking. 

€dllar,n. [Lat. & It. collare, Sp. collar, Pr. colar, 
Fr. collier, from Lat. collum, neck. ] 

1. Any thing worn round the neck as part of a 
person’s dress, or an animal’s harness; a necklace 
for ornament or restraint; as, the collar of a coat; 
a dog’s collar; a gold collar. 

2. (Arch.) (a.) A ring or cincture; the astragal of 
a column. (0.) A collar-beam. [lare.] See COLLAR- 
BEAM. Gwilt. 

3. (Bot.) The neck or line of junction between 
the root of a plant and its stem. Gray. 

4. (Her.) An ornament worn round the neck by 
knights, having on it devices to designate their rank 
or order; as, the collar of the Garter. 

5. (Mulacology.) A certain ring-like part of a 
mollusk inconnection with the esophagus, or the 
mantle. Owen. 

6. (Mech.) A ring-like part of a 
machine, used commonly for re- 
straining irregularity of motion, 
or for holding something to its 
place; as, the collar of a pump or 
steam cylinder, which is a plate of 
metal screwed down upon the 
stuffing-box, with an aperture 
through which the piston-rod 





A, B, collars. 


passes; the collar of a shaft, used to prevent the 
shaft from shifting its place endwise, and the like. 


Francis. Ogilvie. 
7. (Naut.) An eye formed in the bight or bend of 
a shroud, to go over the mast-héad; also a strap 
formed of a rope to which certain parts of rigging, 
as dead-eyes, are secured. Totten. 
8. (Ornith.) The colored ring round the neck of 
a bird. Craig. 
To slip the collar, to escape or get free; to disentangle 
one’s self from difficulty, labor, or engagement. — Collar 
of brawn, the quantity bound up in one parcel. Johnson. 
€dViar, v.t. [imp. & p. p. COLLARED; p. pr. & vb, 
Nn. COLLARING. | 
1. To seize by the collar, 
2. To put a collar on. 
To collar beef, or other meat, to roll it up, and bind it 


close with a string. [£ng.] 
€dl/lar-age, n. A tax or fine laid on the collars of 
horses. [ #ng.] Bailey. 


€dVlar-béam, . (Arch.) A horizontal piece of 
timber connecting and bracing two opposite rafters ; 
—also called simply collar. Gwiilt. 
€oVlar-bone, n. (Anat.) The clavicle; a bone 
shaped like the letter 8, and placed transversely at 
the upper part of the thorax. It is joined at one 
end to the breast-bone, and at the other to the 


shoulder-blade. Dunglison. 
€éVlar-day, n. A. day on which knights appear 
at court in their collars. Smart. 


€odWVlared (kélV/lard), a. 1. Having a collar; orna- 
mented with a collar. 

2. Rolled up and bound close with a string; as, 
collared beef. 

Collared eels, eels cooked richly with spices and herbs, 
the name being derived from the manner in which, after 
being split open, they are tied up with bands of tape. 

€o1-lat/a-ble, a. Capable of being collated. 
€ol-late’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. COLLATED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. COLLATING.] [Lat. conferre, collatum, from 
con and ferre, latum, to bear. ] 
. To compare critically, noting the points in 
which things of a similar kind agree or disagree. 
I must collate it, word by word, with the original Hebrew. 
Coleridge. 

2. To gather and place in order, as the sheets of 
a book for binding. 

3. (Eccl.) To present and institute in a benefice, 
when the same person is both the ordinary and the 
patron ; — followed by fo. 

If the patron neglects to present, the bishop may collate his 
clerk to the church. Blackstone, 


4. To bestow or confer. Bp. Taylor. 
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€ol-late’, v.t. (Zecl.) To place in a benefice, as by 
a bishop. 7 C 
If the bishop neglects to e within six months, the right 
to do it devolves on the archbishop. Encye. Brit. 
€ol-lat/er-al, a. [L. Lat. collateralis, from conand 
lateralis, lateral, from latus, side, 
als On the side of; adj acent; intermediately or 
subordinately connected; indirect; as, collateral 
pressure. 
If by direct or by collateral hand 
They find us touched, we will our kingdom give 
To you in satisfaction. Shak. 


That he [Atterbury] was altogether in the wrong on the 
main question, and on all the collateral questions springing 
out of it,...is true. ‘acaulay. 

2. (Genealogy.) Descending from the same stock 
or ancestor, but not one from the other; — opposed 
to lineal. 

{= Lineal descendants proceed one from another in a 
direct line; collateral relations spring from a common 
ancestor, but from different branches of that common 
stirps or stock, Thus the children of brothers are collat- 
eral relations, having different fathers, but a common 
grandfather. Blackstone. 

Collateral assurance, that which is made over and 
above the deed itself. — Collateral issue. (Law.) (a.) An 
issue taken upon a matter aside from the merits of the 
case. (b.) An issue raised by a criminal convict who 
pleads any matter allowed by law in bar of execution, as 
pardon, diversity of person, &c.— Collateral security, 
security for the performance of covenants, or the pay- 
ment of money, besides the principal security. 


€ol-lat/er-al, n. 1. A collateral relation or kins- 
man. 
2. Security given in addition to a principal prom- 


ise or bond. , 
1. Side by side; by the 


€ol-lat/er-al-ly, adv. 
side. 

2. In an intermediate or subordinate manner; in- 
directly. 

The will hath force upon the conscience collaterally and 
indirectly. Bp. Taylor. 

3. In collateral relation; notin a direct line; not 
lineally. 

€ol-lat/er-al-ness, n. 
eral. 
€ol-la/tion, n. [Lat. collatio. See COLLATE. ] 

1. The act of bringing or laying together and 
comparing; a comparison of one copy or thing of a 
like kind with another; as, the collation of one 
book, or sheet, or manuscript, with another. Pope. 

2. The act of conferring or bestowing. Ray. 

3. (Eccl. Law.) The presentation of a clergyman 
to a benefice by a bishop, who has it in his own gift 
or patronage. Blackstone. 

4. (Law.) (a.) The act of comparing the copy of 
any paper with its original to ascertain its conform- 
ity. (b.) The report of the act made by the proper 
officers. 

5. (Scots Law.) The right which an heir has of 
throwing the whole heritable and movable estates 
of the deceased into one mass, and sharing it 
equally with others who are of the same degree of 
kindred, 

{> This also obtains in the civil law, and is found in 
the code of Louisiana. Bouvier. 

6. An unceremonious repast or lunch; as, a cold 
collation. 

Collation of seals (Old Law), a method of ascertaining 
the genuineness of a seal by comparing it with another 
known to be genuine. Bouvier. 


€ol-la/tion, v. 7. To partake of a collation; to 
lunch. [Obs.]} Evelyn. 
€ol-la/tion-er, n. (Print.) One who examines the 
sheets or pages of a book that has just been printed, 
to ascertain whether they are correctly printed, 


paged, &c. 
€6l1a-ti/tiotis (-tish/us), a. ([Lat. collatitins, 
brought together. See COLLATE.] Done by the 
distribution of money. Pe Bailey. 
€ol-la/tive, a. [Lat. collativus, brought together.] 
Passing or held by collation;— said of livings of 
which the bishop and the patron are the same per- 
son. 
€ol-la/tor,. [Lat. collator.] 
1. One who collates or compares manuscripts or 
copies of books. Addison. 
2. (Zccl. Law.) One who collates to a benefice. 


Aylife. 
3. One who confers uy benefit. 
€ol-laud’, v. ¢. [Lat. collaudare, from con and lau- 
dare, to praise.] To join in praising. [ Obs.] Cowell. 
€dVleague (kdl/leeg), n. [Fr. collegue, It. collega, 
Sp. colega, from Lat. collega, one wed is chosen at 
the same time with another, a partner in office, from 
colligere, to collect, from con and legere, to gather, 
to select, to elect.] One who is united with another 
in the discharge of some duty; a partner or associ- 
ate in some civil or ecclesiastical office. 
The regents, upon demise of the crown, would keep the 


peace without colleagues. Swit. 
€ol-léague’ (kol-leeg’), v.¢. or ¢ To unite with 
in the same office; to associate with another or with 
others. Shak. 
€6Vléague-ship, n. Partnership in office. Milton. 
Col-léet’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. COLLECTED; p. pr, & 
vb. N. COLLECTING.] [Lat. colligere, collectum. 
See COLLEAGUE. } . 


The state of being collat- 
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COLLECT 


Stes ee: into one body or place; to assemble 
ring together, 
orb 8 A band of men 


Collected choicely from each county. Shak. 
_ ‘Tis memory alone that enriches the mind by preserving 
what our labor and industry daily collect. Watts. 

2. To gather from premises; to infer as a con- 
sequence. 

- Which consequence, I conceive, is very ill collected. Locke. 
To collect one’s self, to recover from surprise, or a dis- 
concerted state; to regain self-control. 

Syn.—To gather; assemble; aggregate; amass; in- 

_ fer; deduce. 
€ol-léet’, v. i. 1. To be assembled together; to ac- 
eumulate; as, sand or snow collects in banks. 

3. To infer; to conclude. ‘‘ Whence some collect 
that the former word imports a plurality of per- 
sons.” South. 

€5Vileet, n. ([L. Lat. & Lat. collectu, from colli- 
gere. Seesupra.] Ashort, comprehensive prayer, 
adapted to a particular day or occasion, and read 
together with other parts of the church service. 

(> “ The use of the term being very ancient, it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to give any satisfactory account 
of its rise. Ritualists have thought that these prayers 
were so called because they were used in the public con- 
gregation or collection of the people, or from the fact of 
many petitions being here collected together in a brief 
summary, or because they comprehend objects of prayer 
collected out of the Epistles and Gospels.” Hook. 

€dbWlee-ta’ne-a, n. pl. ([Lat., things collected, 
from collectaneus, collected, from colligere. See 
sw eae Passages selected from various authors; 
miscellany ; collections ; anthology ; chrestoma- 
thy. Brande. 

€dVlee-ta’ne-otis, a. [Lat. collectaneus. 
supra.| Gathered; collected. 

€ol-léet/ed, a. Not disconcerted ; cool; firm; 
composed. 

€ol-léet/ed-ly, adv. In a collected manner; com- 
posedly; coolly. ' 

€ol-léet/ed-mess, 7. A collected state of the mind; 
recovery from surprise. 

€ol-léet/i-bie, a. Capable of being collected, gath- 
ered, or inferred, : 

€ol-lée’tion, n. a collectio. 

1. The act of collecting or gathering. 

2. That which is gathered or drawn together, 
“‘ Bxpanded and open collections of moisture.” Whe- 
well. ‘* A collection of letters purporting to have 
been written by that Phalaris who governed Agri- 
gentum more than five hundred years before the 
Christian era.” Macaulay. 

3. A contribution; a sum collected for a charita- 
ble purpose. ‘‘ Now concerning the collection for 
the saints.” 1 Cor. xvi. 1. 

4. A deduction from premises; consequence ; cor- 
ollary; conclusion. 


See 


We may safely say thus, that wrong collections have been + 


hitherto made out of those words by modern divines. Jfilton. 

Syn.—An assembly; assemblage ; group ; crowd ; 
meeting; mass; heap; compilation; selection. 

€dVlee-ti/tiotis (-tish/us), a. [Lat. collectitius.] 


Gathered up. [0bs.] 3 Bailey. 
€ot-léet/ive, a. [Lat. collectivus, Fr. collectif, Pr. 
collectiu. | 


1. Formed by gathering; gathered into a mass, 
sum, or body; congregated or aggregated; as, the 
whole collective body of a nation. Hoadley. 

2. Deducing consequences; reasoning; inferring. 
«¢ Falsities controllable not only by critical and col- 
lective reason, but contrary observations.” Browne. 

3. (Gram.) Expressing a collection or aggregate 
of individuals; as, a collective name, like assembly, 


army, &c. : } 
4. Tending to collect; forming a collection, 
Local is his throne... to fix a point, 


A central point, collective of his sons. Young. 

Collective fruit (Bot.), that which is formed from a 
mass of flowers, as the mulberry, pine-apple, and the 
like;—called also multiple fruit. Gray. 

€ol-léet/ive-ly, adv. In a mass, or body; ina 
collected state; in the aggregate; unitedly. 

€ol-léet/ive-ness,n. A state of union; mass. 

€ol-léet/or, n. [L. Lat. & Lat. collector, Pr. col- 
lector, Fr. collectewr.] 

1. One who collects or gathers things which are 
scattered or separate; especially, one who makes 
a business of collecting works of art, objects in 
natural history, and the like. 

- The best English historian, when his style grows anti- 
quated, will be only considered as a tedious relater of facts, 
and perhaps consulted to furnish materials for some future 
collector. Swift. 

2. ons An officer appointed and commissioned 
to collect and receive customs, duties, taxes, or 
toll. Temple. 

3. (pl.) (Bot.) Dense hairs covering the styles*of 
some plants, as the Composite, which seem intended 
as brushes to clear the pollen out of the cells of the 
anthers. Lindley. 

4. A bachelor of arts in Oxford, who is appoint- 
ed to superintend some scholastic proceedings in 
Lent. Todd. 

€ol1-léet/or-ship, )7. 1. The office of a collector 

€olléet/or-ate, of customs or taxes. 

2. The jurisdiction of a collector. 

€ol-lég’/a-ta-ry,n. [Lat. collegatarius. See Lra- 

_ATARY.|] (Law.) A person who has a legacy left 
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to him, in common with one or more other per- 
sons. Johnson. 
€bVlese (47), n. [Fr. collége, Pr. collegi, college, 
from Lat.,collegiwm, from colligere, to collect. ] 
1. A collection, body, or society of men invested 
with certain rights or engaged in common pursuits ; 
as, a college of heralds; a college of electors; a col- 


lege of bishops. Hook, 
I would the college of the cardinals 
Would choose him pupe, and carry him to Rome. Shak. 


2. A society of scholars incorporated for pur- 
poses of study or instruction; as, the college of 
the Sorbonne. 

He is returned, in his opinions, which 

Have satisfied the king for his divorce, 

Together with all famous colleges 

Almost in Christendom. Shak. 

3. An establishment or edifice appropriated to 
the use of students who are acquiring the languages 
and sciences. 

€ol-lé/gi-al, a. [L. Lat. collegialis, Lat. collegia- 
rius.] Relating or belonging to a college; having 
the properties of a college. 

€ol-lé/gi-an, n. A member of a college, particu- 
larly of a literary institution so called; an inhab- 
itant of a college; a collegiate. Johnson. 

€ol1-1é/Si-ate, a. [Lat. collegiatus.| Pertaining 
to, or resembling, a college; as, collegiate studies; 
a collegiate society. Johnson. 


Collegiate church. (a.) A church built and endowed 
for a body corporate, consisting of a presiding officer, as a 
dean or other official, and canons or prebendaries, in the 
same church. Jacobs. (.) A church which is united with 
fos the joint pastorate of several ministers. 
€ol1-lé/si-ate, n. A member ofacollege. Burton. 
€dViet, n. then collet, collar, &c., from Lat. collum, 
neck; It. colletto.] 
1. A small collar or neck-band. [Obs.] Foxe, 
2. The part of a ring in which the stone is set. 
How full the collet with his jewel is! Cowley. 
8. (Bot.) A collar. See CoLLAR. 
€bVle-té/ri-al, a. Of, or belonging to, the collete- 
rium of insects. R. Owen. 
€bWle-tée'ri-wm, n. ee COLLETIC.] (ntom.) 
An organ, inthe females of insects, containing a 
whitish gluten for cementing together the ejected 
ova. Dana. 
€ol-lét/ie, n. [Lat. colleticus, Gr. ko\dnriKkds, from 
xo\\av, to glue, KéAXa, glue.] An agglutinant. 
€ol-lide’,v.t. [Lat. collidere, from con and ledere, 
to strike.] To strike or dash against each other; 
to strike or dash ; — followed by with. 
€dVilie, n. See Coty. 
€dlVier (kél/yer), n. [From coal.] 
1. A digger of coal; one who works in a coal- 
mine. 
2. A coal merchant, or dealer in coal. 
3. A vessel employed in the coal trade. 
€6lVier-y (kél/yer-¥), n. 1. The place where coal 
is dug. See COALERY,. 
2. The coal trade. 
€d1/li-flow-er,n. See CAULIFLOWER. 
€dl/li-gate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. COLLIGATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. COLLIGATING.]  [Lat. colligare, 
from con and ligare, to bind.] To tie or bind to- 
gether. [ Obs. J “The pieces of isinglass are colli- 
gated in rows.” Nicholson. 


Bacon. 


€0lli-ga/tion,n. [Lat. colligatio.] A binding to- 
gether. Browne. 

€é6l/li-ma/ting, a. (Opt.) Pertaining to collima- 
tion. 


Collimating eye-piece, an eye-piece with a diagonal 
reflector for illumination, used to determine the error of 
collimation in a transit instrument by observing the 
image of a cross-wire reflected from mercury, and com- 
paring its position in the field with that of the same wire 
seen directly. 

€61/li-ma/tion, n. [Fr. collimation, from Lat. col- 
limare, to aim, for which the lexicons and editions 
now write collineare, to direct something in a 
straight line, to aim, from con and lineare, from 
linea, line. See COLLINEATION.] The act of aim- 
ing at a mark; aim; the act of leveling, or of di- 
recting the sight to a fixed object. 

Error of collimation, the deviation of the line of col- 
limation of an astronomical or geodetical instrument from 
its normal or correct position with respect to the axis of 
motion of the instrument. — Line of collimation, the axial 
line of the telescope of an astronomical or geodetic in- 
strument, or the line which passes through the optical 
center of the object-glass and the intersection of the 
cross-Wires at its focus. 


€b6Vli-mi/tor, n. [From Lat. collimare. See 
supra.] A telescope arranged and used to de- 
termine errors of collimation, both vertical and 
horizontal. Nichol. 

€5l/line, n. [Lat. collis, Fr. colline.] A small hill 
or mount. [Obs.] ‘And watered park, full of fine 
collines and ponds.” Evelyn. 

€ol-lin/e-a’tiom, n. [See CoLLIMATION.] The 
act of aiming, or directing in a line to a fixed ob- 
ject. Johnson. 

€oélling, n. ee coll, v. t.,q.v.] An embrace; 
dalliance. [ Obs.] Chaucer. 

€ol-lin’/gual (-lin’/gwal, 82), a [From con and 
lingual, q. v.] Having, or pertaining to, the same 
language. 


COLLOQUIST 


€ol-liq’ua-ble (kol-l¥k/wa-bl), a. [From Lat. con 
and liquabilis, liquable.] Capable of being lique- 
fied or melted; liable to melt, grow soft, or become 
fluid. [0bs.] Harvey. 
€ol-ligqg/ua-ment,n. 1. The substance formed by 
meiting; that which is melted. [0bs.] Bailey. 

2. The first rudiments of an embryo in genera- 

tion. Coxe. 
€6lV/li-quant, a. Having the power of dissolving 
or melting. [ Obs. Bailey. 
€ol/li-quate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. COLLIQUATED ; 
Dp. pr. & vb. N. COLLIQUATING.] [From Lat. con 
and liguare, to melt. Cf. Lat. colliquescere, to be- 
come liquid.] ‘To change from solid to fluid; to 
become liquid. [C_s.] 
_ Ice will dissolve in any way of heat; ... it will colliquate 
in water or warm oil. Browne. 
€Ol/li-quiate, v.t. To melt or dissolve. bea Boyle, 
€0lli-qua/tion, n. 1. The act of melting. 

When sand and ashes are well melted together and suffered 
to cool, there is generated, by the colliquation, that sort of con- 
cretion we call * glass.” Boyle. 

2. (Med.) The progressive diminution of the solid 
parts of the animal system with copious excretions 
of liquids by one or more passages. [Obs.] 

Dunglison. 

€ol-liq/ua-tive (kol-lik/wa-tiy), a. Causing rapid 
waste or exhaustion; as, colliquative sweats. 

Dunglison. 

€ol-liq/ue-fae/tion  (kol-lik/we-fik’/shun), 7. 

ae Lat. colliquefacere, to melt, from con and 

iquefacere, from liquére, to be liquid, and jfucere, 

to make.] A melting together; the reduction of 

different bodies into one mass by fusion. ‘' The 

incorporation of metals by simple colliquefac- 


tion.” Bacon. 
€ol-lis/ion (kol-lizh/un), n. [Lat. collisio. See 
COLLIDE. | 


1. The act of striking together; a striking to- 
gether, as of two hard bodies; a clashing. 

The flint and the steel you may move apart as long as you 
please, but it is the hitting and collision of them that must 
make them strike fire. Bentley. 

2. A state of opposition; interference. ‘‘ The 
learned obscurity arising from the collision of con- 
trary false principles.” Warburton. ‘ Sensitive to 
the most trifling collision.” W. Irving. 

Syn.— Conflict; clashing; encounter; opposition. 
€ol-li/sive, a. With collision; clashing. [Obs.] 
€ol-lit/i-gant, n. [From con and litigant, q. v.] 

One who litigates or wrangles with another. 
€ol-lit/i-gant, a. Disputing with another; wran- 
gling together; contending. [Obs.] 
€ol/lo-eate,v.t. [imp. & p. p. COLLOCATED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. COLLOCATING.] [Lat. collocare, from con 
and locare, to place, locus, place.] To set or place; 
to set; to station. 
€dVlo-eate, a. [Lat. collocatus, p.p. of collocare.]} 
Set; placed. Bacon. 
€dl/lo-ea/tion, 1. [Lat. collocatio.] 

1. The act of placing; disposition in place; as, 
the collocation of words. Harris. 

2. The state of being placed, or placed with some- 
thing else. Bacon. 

€61/lo-eti/tion, n. [Lat. collocutio, from colloqui, 
collocutus, to converse, from con and loqui, to 
speak.] A speaking or conversing together; con- 


ference; mutual discourse. pees Bailey. 
€dl/lo-et/tor, n. ([Lat. collocutor.] One of the 
speakers in a dialogue. [Obs.] Derham. 


€01-10/di-on, n. [Gr. x6d\\a, glue.] (Chem.) A 
solution of gun-cotton in ether. It is strongly adhe- 
sive, and is used by surgeons to close up wounds. 


It is also employed in photography. R. Hunt. 
€o01-10/di-on-ize, v. ¢. To prepare or treat with 
collodion. R. Hunt. 


€ol-logue/, v. t. [Originally to converse secretly, 
to confederate together, especially for an unlawftl 
purpose, to plot, from Lat. colloqgui. See CoLLo- 
cuTIon.] To address with coaxing or flattery. 
€ol-logue’ (kol-log’), v. i. To talk closely; to con- 
fer; to converse, especially with deceitful or delu- 
sive intentions. [Obs. or rare.] 
Pray goin; and, sister, salve the matter, 
Collogue with her again, and all shall be well. Gyecne. 
He had been colloguing with my wife. Thackeray. 
€ol-loid’, n. hae k6\Xa, glue, and ¢idos, form.] 
(Med.) Resembling glue or jelly; as, colloid tumors. 
€5Vlop, n. [From O. Fr. colp, blow, stroke, piece, 
N. Fr. cowp, Pr. colp, It. colpo, L. Lat. colapus, 
colopus, from Lat. colaphus, Gr. xédagos, buffet, 
euff.] [Written also colp.] 
1. A small slice of meat; a piece of flesh. 


God knows thou art a collop of my flesh, 
And for thy sake I have shed many a tear. Shak. 


Sweetbreads and collops were with skewers pricked. Dryden. 
2. A part or piece ot any thing. 
This, indeed, with the former, cut two good collops out of 
the crown land. uller. 
€o01-16/qui-al, a. Pertaining to, or employed in, 
common conversation, as distinguished from formal 
or elegant discourse. 
His [Johnson’s] colloquial talents were, indeed, of the high- 


est order. Macaulay. 
€o1-10/qui-al-igm, 7. A colloquial form of ex- 
pression. 


€ol-10/qui-al-ly, adv. By mutual conversation, 
€5V/lo-quist, n. A speaker in a dialogue. Malone. 
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€dSlVlo-quy, n. [Lat. colloquium. See CoLLocu- 
TIoN.] The mutual discourse of two or more; con- 
ference; dialogue. Milton. 

€oV1low, n. & v. See Coury. 

€ol-lie/tan-¢y, n. [Lat. colluctari, from con and 
luctari, to struggle.] A struggling to resist; a striv- 
ing against; resistance ; opposition of nature. [ Obs. 

€6)/lue-ta/tion, n. [Lat. colluctatio. See supra.. 
A struggling to resist; contest; resistance; oppo- 
sition. [Obs.] ‘‘Colluctation with old hags and 
hobgoblins.” Henry More. 

€ol-lide’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. COLLUDED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. COLLUDING.] [Lat. colludere, from con and 
ludere, to play.] To play into the hands of each 
other; to conspire in a fr..ud; to act in concert. 

If they let things take their course, they will be represented 
as colluding with sedition. Burke. 

€o01-ltid/er, m. One who conspires in a fraud. 

EGU lum, n. [Lat., neck.) (Bot.) Same as COLLAR. 

€ol1-lii/siom (-zhun), n.  [Lat. collusio. See CoL- 
LUDE.] A secret agreement and co-operation for a 
fraudulent purpose; deceit; fraud. 

By the ignorance of the merchants or dishonesty of the 
weavers, or the collusion of both, the ware was bad and the 
price excessive. Swift. 

Syn.—Cotiusion, Connivance. A person who is 
guilty of connivance intentionally overlooks, and thus 
sanctions what he was bound to prevent. A person who 
is guilty of collusion unites with others (playing into their 
hands) for fraudulent purposes. The connivance of pub- 
lic men at what is wrong is often the result of the basest 
collusion. 

These miracles were done publicly, in the face of the world, 


that there might be no room to suspect artifice or collusion. 
tterbury. 


In many of these, the directors were heartily concurring; in 
most of them, they were encouraging, and sometimes com- 
manding; in all, they were conniving. Burke. 

€ol-lii/sive, a. Fraudulently concerted; deceitful ; 
tricky; as, a collusive agreement. ‘‘Collusive di- 
vorces.” Strype. 
€ol-lii/sive-ly, adv. By collusion; by secret agree- 
ment to defraud. 
Col-lii’/sive-mess, n. The quality of being collusive. 
€ol-lii’/so-ry, a. ([Lat. collusorius.] Characterized 
by collusion; collusive. 
€ol-lit'vi-€s, n. sing. & pl. ([Lat., from colluere, 
from con and lwere, to wash.] A mixed mass of 
refuse matter; filth. 
€dlly, n. [From coal.] The black grime or soot of 
coal or burnt wood. [Written also collow.] Burton. 
bly, v.t. [imp. & p.p. COLLIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
COLLYING.] To render black or dark, as if with 
coal smut. 
Nor hast thou collied thy face enough. 2. Jonson. 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night. Shak. 
€5l/ly, n. A variety of dog much esteemed by 
Scotch shepherds. [Written also collie. ] 
©bVly-bist, n. [Gr. coddvGBicrns, from K6ANvGos, a 
small coin.} One who changes money; a money- 
broker. [Obs.] ‘‘In the faces of these guilty col- 
lybists.” Lp. Hall. 
€ol-lijr/i-tum, n.; pl. €OL-LYR/I-A, [Lat., Gr. 
koXAvptov, a liquid eye-salve.] (Med.) (a.) A prep- 
aration of medicine in a solid state, having a long 
and cylindrical form, designed to be inserted into 
some of the openings of the body, as the nostrils, 
[Obs.] (b.) An application made to the eye; eye- 
water. Dunglison. 
€dl/0-¢y¥ynth, n. [Lat. colocynthis, Gr. koNoxvvSis.] 
(Med.) The coloquintida, or bitter apple of the 
shops; the spongy part or pith of the fruit of a spe- 
cies of cucumber (Cucumis colocynthis). It has a 
bitter, nauseous, and acrimonious taste, and is a 
strong cathartic. Dunglison. 
€6l/o-¢ynth/ine, n. [Fr. colocynthine.] (Chem.) 
The active medicinal principle of the colocynth. 
Gregory. 
€o-logne’ (ko lin’), n. <A perfumed liquid, com- 
posed of alcohol, and certain aromatic oils, used in 
the toilet;—so called because originally made in 
Cologne. 
€o0-logne/=éarth (ko-lin/@rth), n. [From Cologne, 
atown in Germany, Ger. Céln, or Colin.] (Min.) An 
earth of a deep brown color, containing more vege- 
table than mineral matter; an earthy variety of lig- 
nite, or brown coal. Dana. 
€o/lon, n. [Lat. colon, colum, Gr. kddov, limb, 
member, especially the largest of the intestines, a 
member or clause of a sentenc?.] 

1. (Anat.) That part of the large intestines which 
extends from the cecum to the rectum. [See J//ust. 
of Digestion.} Dunglison. 

2. (Gram.) A point or character formed thus [ :], 
marking a pause greater than a semicolon, and less 
than a period. 

€o-lone’, n. (Lat. colonus, husbandman, ene 
A clown; arustic. [Obs.] ‘A country colone toi 
and moil.” Burton. 

€olonel (kfir/nel), n. [Fr. colonel, for colonnel, It. 
colonnello, Sp. & Pg. coronel, properly the chief or 
commander of a column, from Fr. colonne, It. colon- 
na, from Lat. columna, column.) (J/il.) The chief 
commander of a regiment of troops; the officer next 
below a brigadier-general. 

Colonel (kfir/nel), v. 7 To play the colonel; to 
rove about as 4 knight-errant. [ Low.] f 


When he forsook the poe dwelling, 


And out he went a coloneling. Hudibras. 
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€olonel-¢y (kfir/nel-s¥), 

€olonel-ship (kfr/nel-ship), 
sion of a colonel. 

€6Vo-ner, n. <A colonist. [Obs. Holland. 

€o-10/ni-al, a. ee colonial.) Pertaining to a col- 
ony; as, colonial government, ‘‘ A passion for colo- 
nial trafic.” Macaulay. 

€o-lén/ie-al, a, [Lat. colonus, husbandman.] Of, 
or pertaining to, husbandmen. [Obs.] 

Colonical services were those which were done by ceorls or 
socmen (that is, husbandmen) to their lords of all sorts. 

Spelman. 

€dl/o-nist, n. A member or inhabitant of a col- 
ony. 

€b6Uo-mt'tis,n. (Gr. x@dov, the colon, and suflix 
itis, denoting inflammation.] (Med.) Inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the colon; dysentery ; 
colitis. 

€bVo-ni-za/tion, n. [Fr. colonisation.] The act 
of colonizing, or state of being colonized. 
The wide continent of America invited colonization. Bancroft. 

€6l/o-ni-za/tion-ist, n. A friend to colonization, 
particularly to the colonization of Africa by emi- 
grants from the colored population of the United 
States. 

€6l/o-nize,v.t. [imp.& p.p. COLONIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. COLONIZING.] [Fr. coloniser.] To plant or 
establish a colony in; to people by colonies. Bacon. 

€dl’/o-nize, v.i. To remove and settle in a distant 
country ; as, to colonize in India, Buchanan. 

€dl/on-nade’,n. [Fr. colonnade, Sp. colunada, co- 
lunata, It. colonnata, from It. colonna, Sp. coluna, 
Fr. colonne, Lat. colwmna, column.] (Arch.) A se- 
ries or range of columns placed at regular in- 
tervals. 

(=> When in front of a building, it is called a portico ; 
when surrounding a building, a peristyle ; when the rows 
of columns are double or more, they form a polystyle. 

€dVomny, n. [Fr. colonie, Lat. colonia, from colo- 
nus, farmer, from colere, to cultivate, to dwell.] 

1. A company of people transplanted from their 
mother country to a remote province or country, 
and remaining subject to the jurisdiction of the par- 
ent state, or their descendants, so long as they re- 
main in dependence on the mother country, as the 
British colonies in America. 

The first settlers of New England were the best of English- 
men, well-educated, devout Christians, and zealous lovers of 
liberty. There was never a colony formed of better mate- 
rials. Ames. 

2. The country planted or colonized; a scttle- 
ment. 

€dl/o-pha/ny, n. See COLOPHONY. 

€0’lo-phéne, n. (Chem.) A viscid, colorless, oily 
liquid, obtained by distilling oil of turpentine with 
concentrated sulphuric acid. 

€d1/0-phon, nn. [Lat. colophon, Gr. kodopoy, sum- 
mit, top, the finishing stroke.] An inscription on 
the last page of a book, used before title-pages were 
introduced, and in some cases afterward, containing 
the place or year, or both, of its publication, the 
printer’s name, &c. 

€6lVo-pho-nite, or €o-léph/o-nite (49), n.  [Fr. 
colophonite, from its resemblance to the color of 
colophany, q. Vv.) (Ain.) A coarsely granular vari- 
ety of garnet, of a resinous luster, and a reddish- 
yellow or brown color. Dana. 

€6Vo-pho/ny, or €o-liph/o-ny,n. [Gr. % xodo- 
dwvia er pytive, resin, gum), colophonium, resin, 
Gal., from Ko\oddvtos, Colophonian, of or from 
Colophon.] The dark-colored resin obtained by 
the distillation of turpentine. Brande. 

€dl/0-quin/’ti-da, n. [Lat. colocynthis, Gr. xoXo- 
kuvsis. See CoLocyntTH.] (Med.) The pith of the 
fruit of a species of cucumber. See CoLocynrTH. 

€olor (ktil/ur), n. [Lat., Pr., Sp., & Pg. color, It. 
colore, Fr. couleur. ] 

1. A property depending on the relations of light 
to the eye, by which the mind is capable of distin- 
guishing individual and specific differences in the 
hues and tints of objects which are apprehended in 
vision; as, gay colors; sad colors, &c. 

Complementary color. one of two colors so related to 
each other that when blended together they produce 
white light;—so called because each color makes up to 
the other what it lacks to make it white.— Primary 
colors, those developed from the solar beam by the prism, 
viz., red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet, 
which are reduced by some authors to three — red, yellow, 
and blue. — Subjective or accidental color, a false or spu- 
rious color seen in some instances, owing to the persist- 
ence of the luminous impression upon the retina, and a 
gradual change of its character, as where a wheel per- 
fectly white, and with a circumference regularly sub- 
divided, is made to revolve rapidly over a dark object, the 
teeth of the wheel appear to the eye of different shades of 
color varying with the rapidity of rotation. 

2, Any hue or tint as distinguished from white. 

Give color to my pale cheek. Shak, 

3. That which is used to give color; paint; pig- 
ments; as, to paint in oil-colors or water-colors. 

4, That which covers or hides the real character 
of any thing; semblance; show; palliation; pre- 
tense; disguise; appearance. 

That he should die is worthy policy; 
But yet we want a color for his death. Shak. 

5. Shade or variety of character; kind; species. 

Boys and women are,... for the most part, cattle of this 
color. Shak. 


n. (Mil.) The office, 
rank, or commis- 














COLPORTER 


6. (pl.) A flag, ensign, or standard. 

Color-guard. (Mil.) Eight corporals, detailed 
for the protection of the colors of a regiment. 

7. (Law.) An apparent or prima facieright ; 
as where the defendant in trespass gave to 
the plaintiff an appearance of title, by stating 
his title specially, thus removing the cause 
from the jury to the court. Blackstone. 

€6Vor (ktiVur), v.t. [imp. & p.p. COLORED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n, COLORING. | 

1. To change or alter the hue or tint of a 
body by dyeing, painting, or the like; to give 
color to, as to that which is colorless, or 
white; to dye; to tinge; to paint; to stain. 

The rays, to speak properly, are not colored; in 
them there is nothing else than a certain power and \) 
disposition to stir up a sensation of this or that color. Py) 

Newton. 

2. To make to appear different from what Wj 
it is; to give a specious appearance to; to {iN 
palliate; to excuse; to render plausible. : 

He colors the falsehood of AAneas by an express 
command of Jupiter to forsake the queen. Dryden. 

To color a stranger's goods, to allow a foreigner 
to enter goods at the custom-house in the name of 
a citizen, to avoid the alien’s duty. 


€6lVor, v.i. To acquire color; to turn red, 
especially in the face; to blush. 
€d)/or-a-ble, a. [From color, q. v.]_ De- 
signed to cover or conceal; specious; plausi- 
ble; giving an appearance of right or justice. 
“Colorable pretense for infidelity.” Stillingfleet. 
“Colorable and subtle crimes, that seldom are taken 
within the walk of human justice.” Hooker. 
€élfor-a-ble-mess, 1. Speciousness ; plausible- 
ness. : 
€6lor-a-bly, adv. With a fair external appear- 
ance; speciously. Bacon. 
€6Vor-ate, a. |Lat. coloratus, p.p. of colorare, to 
color.] Colored; dyed or tinged with some color. 
Obs. Ray. 
€6l or-a/tiom (ktil/ur-a/shun), n. The act or prac- 
tice of coloring, or the state of being colored. Bacon. 
€6Vor-a-tiire (53), n. [L. Lat. coloratura.] (Mus.) 
A variation or shading of notes for the sake of har- 
mony, which corresponds to the shading of colors 
for the sake of beauty or some other effect. 
€6)/or-blind, a. Having an imperfect appreciation 
of color. 
€6l/or-blind/ness, n. An imperfect sensation or 
appreciation of colors; Daltonism. Brewster. 
€6l/ored (ktil/urd), a. 1. Having color. ‘A col- 
ored rainbow arched wide.” Spenser. 
2. Having a specious appearance, 
Colored people, black people, Africans or their descend- 
ants, mixed or unmixed. 


€6l/or-iffie (ktil/ur-) (Synop., §1380),a. [Lat. color 
ana ‘acere, to make; Fr. colorifigue.] Capable of 
communicating color or tint to other bodies; pro- 
ducing color. ‘ 

€éVor-ist, n. [Fr. coloriste, L. Lat. colorista, from 
Lat. colorare, to color.} One who colors; a painter 
who excels in giving color to his designs. ‘The 
great colorists of former times.” Malone. 

€6l/or-less, a. [See supra.] Destitute of color; 
transparent. 

€6Vor-man, 7. A vender of paints, &ce. Simmonds. 

€éVor-ser/Seant (-sir/jent, or str/jent),. (Mil.) 
A non-commissioned military officer, who is the 
color-bearer of a regiment. [U.S. 

€o-libs/sal, a. (Fr. colossal, Lat. colosseus. 

€61/o0s-sé/an (124), See Coxossus,] Of enor- 
mous size; on alarge scale; gigantic; as, a colossal 





Colors. 
6.) 


statue. ‘A colossal stride.”? Motley. ‘Colossean 
image.” Glover. 

€6l/os-sé/um,n. The amphitheater of Vespasian 
in Rome. [Also written Coliseuwm.] 


€o-16s/sus, 7. ; Lat. i 
pl.€o-LOs’ SI; Eng. ve 
pl, €0-LOS/SUS-ES. 
[Lat. colossus, Gr. 
koAooo6s.] A gigan- 
tic statue; especial- 
ly that at Rhodes, 
which stood at the 
entrance of the 
harbor. 

He doth bestride the 
narrow world 

Like a colossus. Shak. 
(@y-There is no au- 

thority for the state- 
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ment that its legs 
extended over the 


mouth of the harbor. 
Dr. Wm, Smith. 
€o-lios'tvwm, n. 
[Lat.] ( Med.) (a.) it 
Pa > oe ee Colossus of Rhodes. — 
ery. (b.) A mixture of turpentine and the yolk of 
an egg, used as an emulsion, 7 
€8l/port-age, n. [Fr., from colporter. See infra.] 
The distribution of religious books, tracts, &c., by 
colporteurs. 
€51l/pbrt-eur, ) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. colporteur, 
€5)/port-er, a carrier on his neck, from col- 
porter, to carry on one’s neck, from col, Lat. collum, 
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COLSTAFF 


— neck, and porter, Lat. portare, to carry.] One who 
travels for the sale and distribution of religious 


tracts and books. ‘ 
COV staff (6), n. [From Fr. col, Lat. collwm, the 
neck, and Eng. staff. See supra.) <A staff for car- 


_rying burdens by two persons on their shoulders. 
Colt (20), n. [A-8. colt, probably akin to collen 
swelling, audacious, from the root cel/an, to swell. 
1. The young of the equine genus of animals, or 
horse kind. 
2. A young, foolish fellow; a person without ex- 


perience or stability. Shak. 
olt, v.i. To frisk or frolic like a colt. [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

€blt, v.t. Tobefool. [Obs. Shak. 

€olt/er ) (20), . [A-S. culter, Ger. kolter, O. Fr. 

€dult/er$ coultre, N. Fr. coutre, Pr. coltre, It. 


knife, from 


coltro, from Lat, culter, plowshare 
fa plow, with 


colere, to cultivate.] The fore iron o 
a sharp edge to cut the earth or sod. 
COlt’-é/vil, n. (Lar.) A disease of young horses, 

consisting of a swelling of the sheath. 
€Olt/ish, a. Like acolt; wanton; frisky; gay. 
Man’s coltish disposition asks the thong. Cowper. 
€5lt’s’-foot (27), n. (Bot.) A plant (Tussilago far- 
fara), whose leayes were once much employed in 
medicine, 


€dlt’s’-tooth, ». 1. An imperfect or superfluous 


tooth in young horses. Johnson. 
2. A mark or token of youth. 
Well said, Lord Sands: 

Your colt’s-tooth is not cast yet. Shak. 


€oVit-ber,n. [Lat., serpent or adder.] (Zodl.) A 
genus of serpents. 

gaF- ‘“‘ Linneus placed under this genus all serpents, 
whether venomous or not, whose scales beneath the tail 
are arranged in pairs; but Cuvier and later authors re- 
strict it to those having large transverse plates on the 
belly, the plates under the tail forming a double row, a 
tlattened head, teeth almost equal, and no poison yh 

. Cyc. 
€6)/ii-brine, a. [Lat. colubrinus.] Relating to the 
coluber, or to serpents; cunning; crafty. Johnson. 
€o0-liim/ba, n. See CALUMBA. 
€o-litm’be, n. pl. (Lat.] (Ornith.) An order of 
birds, including the family of pigeons. 

COU um-ba' rina, n.; pl. €OL/UM-BA'RI-A. [Lat. 
See infra.] (Arch.) (a.) A subterranean sepulcher, 
in the walls of which were niches for urns of ashes. 
Gwilt. (b.) (pl.) The holes left in a wall of mason- 
work for the insertion of the ends of timbers ;— so 
called as resembling the niches of a pigeon-house. 
Weale. ; 7 

€bVum-ba-ry (Synop., § 130), n. [Lat. columba- 
rium, from columba, dove.] A dove-cot; a pigeon- 
house. Browne, 

€o-liim’bate, n. [N. Lat. columbatum, Fr. colom- 
bate. See CoLumMBiIuM.] (Chem.) A salt or com- 
pound of columbie acid with a base. 

€o-lim/bi-ad, nN. 
ere Columbia, or 
the United States.] — 
(Mil.) A species of 
heavy cannon, com- 
bining certain quali- 
ties of the gun, how- 
itzer, and mortar. 

(= The Columbiad was invented by Colonel Bomford, 
of the U.S. service, and used in the war of 1812, but has 

_ been modified in some respects since then. 

€o-liim’bi-an, a. [From Columbus, the discoverer 
of America.] Pertaining to the United States, or to 
America. 
€o-liim’bie, a. [N. Lat. colwmbicus, from colwm- 
bium, q.v.] Pertaining to, or produced from, co- 
lumbium ; as, colwmbic acid. 
€01l/um-bif’er-oiis, a. [N. Lat. colwmbiwm, and Lat. 
Jerre, to bear.] Producing or containing colum- 
bium, ; Phillips. 
€o-lim/bine, ”. (Chem.) A crystalline, bitter sub- 
stance obtained from columbo. Gregory. 
€olVum-bine, a. [Lat. colwmbinus, from columba, 
dove.] Like, or pertaining to, a pigeon or dove; 
of a dove color, or like the neck of a dove. 
€6Vum-bine, rn. [N. Lat. aquilegia columbina, 
from columbinus, dove-like, from columba, dove ;— 
so called from the beak-like spurs of its flowers. ] 

1. (Bot.) A plant of several species of the genus 
Aquilegia; as, A. vulgaris, or the common garden 
columbine; A. Canadensis, the wild columbine of 
North America. Loudon. 

2. The name of the mistress of Harlequin in pan- 
tomimes. Dickens. 

€o-litm’bite (49), mn. [Fr. colombite. See infra.] 
Min.) An ore of columbium, first found in New 
ngland. Dana. - =x 
€o-liim’bi-tim, n. [N. Lat., from Co- 7 \ 
lumbia, America; Fr. colombiwm.] QO\~ 
(Min.) A rare metal first discovered in 
an ore or oxide, found at New London, 
Connecticut. It has been called also 
dobium. Dana, 
€o-liim/bo, nm. See CALUMBA. 
COVi-méV1a, x. [Lat., diminutive of 
columen, columna, column, q. v.] 

1. (Bot.) (a.) An axis to which a ecar- 
pel of a compound pistil may be at- 
tached, as in the case of the geranium; 





Columbiad. 





Columella. 
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or which is left when a pod opens. (b.) The stem 
in mosses, which is the axis of the capsule. Gray. 
2. (Conch.) The upright pillar in the center of 
most of the univalve shells. Humble. 
€6l/i-méEl/1i-f6rm, «, Shaped like a little column, 
or columella. Dana. 
€d)/umn (k6)l/um), 2. [Lat. colwmna, columen, from 
cellere, Gr. xéd\ecv, to urge, to extend upward; W. 
colof, stem, stalk, properly colofn and colon, col- 
umn, Ir. colbh, stalk, stem, column; Pr. & It. colon- 
na, Sp. & Pg. colwna, columna, Fr. colonne.] 
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1, fillet; 2, cyma recta; 3, corona; 4, ovolo; 5, cavetto; 6, up- 
per fascia; 7, lower fascia; 8, abacus; 9, ovolo; 10, colare- 
no, or neck; 11, astragal; 12, fillet, or reglet; 15, torus; 
14, plinth; 15, survase; 16, base. 


TWiLiSICFS 





1. (Arch.) A cylindrical support for a roof, ceil- 
ing, statue, &c.; somewhat ornamented, and com- 
posed of base, shaft, and capital; a pillar. 

2. Any upright cylindrical body or structure, 
considered as resembling, in form or position, a 
column in architecture; as, a colwmn of air, of wa- 
ter, of mercury, &c.; the column of Trajan; a tri- 
umphal column. as 

3. (Mil.) A body of troops broken into subdivis- 
ions — as divisions, companies, platoons, or sections, 
— which are placed successively in rear of the front 
subdivision ;—the usual order of troops in marching. 

4. (Naut.) A body of ships arranged in a line so 
as to follow in succession. 

5. (Print.) A perpendicular set of lines separated 
from other matter by a line or blank space; as, a 
column of figures, of printed matter, &c. 

6. (Bot.) The upright cylindrical body formed 
by the union of the stamens, or of the stamens and 
pistils, of a plant, as in the mallow, or the orchis. 

Gray. 
€oliim/nar, a. [Lat. columnaris, from columna. 
See supra.] Formed in columns; having the form 
of columns; like the shaft of a column; as, colwm- 
nar spar. 
€6lum-nar/i-ty, n. 
€o-lim/na-ted, a. 
nated temples. 
€6l/umned (k5l/umd), a. 
umned sanctuaries.” Baillie. 
€oVumn-erule, xn. (Print.) A thin piece of brass 
used to separate longitudinally the columns of 
type. Sinumonds. 
€o-liire’, n.; pl. €o-LURES’. [Fr. colure, Lat. co- 


The state of being columnar, 
Having columns; as, colwm- 


Having columns. ‘‘Col- 
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COMBAT 


luri, pl., Gr. x6dovpos, dock-tailed, ai xédovpoe (se. 
ypappai, lines), the colures, from xé6dos, docked, 
stunted, and otpa, tail; so named because a part is 
always beneath the horizon.] (Astron. & Geog.) One 
of two great circles intersecting at right angles in 
the poles of the equator. One of them passes 
through the equinoctial points, and hence is de- 
nominated the equinoctial colure; the other inter- 
sects the equator at the distance of 90° from the for- 
mer, and is called the solstitial colure. 
The space of seven continued nights he rode 
With darkness, thrice the equinoctial line 
He circled, four times crossed the car of night 
From pole to pole, traversing each colure. Milton. 
€6V za, n. (Sp. colza, colsa, colsat, colsate.] (Bot.) 
A variety of cabbage (Brassica campestris) whose 
seeds afford an oil used in lamps. Loudon. 
€6m, in composition as a Latin prefix, for cwm, be- 
fore the labials b, p, and m, denotes with, to, or 
against. See Con. 
€o'ma,n. [Gr. copua, lethargy, from xoipay, to put 
to sleep, passive, to fall asleep, akin to xetoSar, to 
lie.] (A/ed.) A profound state of sleep, from which 
it is difficvlt to rouse a person; lethargy. Dunglison. 
€0'ma,n, (Lat. coma, Gr. kon, hair of the head, 





tail of a comet. | 
1. (Astron.) The envelope of a comet; a dense 
nebulous covering, which surrounds the nucleus or 
body of a comet. 
2. (Bot.) A tuft or bunch; as the assemblage of 
branches forming the head of a tree; or a cluster of 
bracts when empty and terminating the inflorescence 
of a plant; or a tuft of long hairs on certain seeds. 
Lindley. 
€0/miirt, n. <A treaty; agreement. [Obs.] Shak. 
€0’mate (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. comatus, from co- 
mare, to clothe with hair, from coma, q. v.J Encom- 
peties with a coma, or bushy appearance, like hair; 
hairy. 

€0/=-mate’,n. A fellow-mate or companion. ‘My 
co-mates and brothers in exile.” Shak. 

€0/ma-tose/ (Synop., §180), a. [From coma, leth- 

€0/ma-totis argy, q. v.; Fr. comatev.x.] (Med.) 
Relating to coma; drowsy; lethargic; as, comatose 
sleep; comatose fever. Dunglison. 


€omb (kom, or koom), n. [A-S. comb, of Celtic 
Combe origin, W. crom,a deep valley where 
€oombe the sides come together in a concaye 


form, Armor. kombant, kowmbant ; O. Fr. combe, Pr. 
comba.| That unwatered portion of a valley which 
forms its continuation beyond and above the most 
elevated spring that issues into it. Buckland. 
A gradual rise the shelving combe 
Displayed. Southey. 
€omb (kom), n. [Probably from A-S. comb, avalley 
or hollow.] The structure of hexagonal cells, 
composed of wax, in which bees store their honey. 
€omb, 7. [Probably from A-S. cwinb, a liquid meas- 
ure. Bosworth.| A dry measure of four bushels. 
[Written also coomb.] | 2£ng.] 
€omb (kom, 20),7. [A-8. & O. Sax. camb, O. HF. 
Ger. camp, N. H. Ger. & Sw. kamm, Dan. & D. kam, 
Icel. khambr. Cf. A-S. cimbing, joint. ] 

1. An instrument with teeth, for separating, 
cleansing, and adjusting hair, wool, or flax, or fox 
keeping the hair in its place. 

2. The crest, carunele, or red, fleshy tuft, grow- 
ing on a cock’s head; so called from its inden- 
tures, which resemble the teeth of a comb. 

3. The top, or crest, of a wave. 

€omb, v.t. (imp. & p.p. COMBED (komd); p. pr. 
& vb. n. COMBING.] [A-8. cemban, O. H. Ger. chem- 
pan, M. H. Ger. kemmen, N. H. Ger. Adimmen. See 
supra.| To separate, disentangle, cleanse, and ad- 
just, or lay smooth and straight; as, to comb hair or 
wool, 
Comb down his hair; look, look! it stands upright, 
Like lime-twigs set to catch my ruined soul. Shak. 
€Gmb, v.i. [From comb, n., in the sense of a sharp 
ridge, top.] (Naut.) To roll over, as the top of a 
wave, or to break with a white foam. 
€bm/bat, v.i. [imp. & p. p. COMBATED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. COMBATING.) [Fr. combattre, from com and 
battre, to heat, from Lat. batuere, to strike, beat; 
Pr. combatre, combattre, It. combattere, Pg. comba- 
ter, Sp. combatir. Cf. BEAT.] To struggle or con- 
tend, as with an opposing force. 

After the fall of the republic, the Romans coimbated only for 

the choice of masters. Gibbon. 
As i® \ature’s concord broke 

Two planets rushing from aspect malign 

Of fiercest opposition, in mid-sky 

Should combat, and their jarring spheres confound. Jfilton. 

€bm/hbat, v. f. To fight with; to oppose by force; 
to contend against; to resist. 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repelled. Goldsmith. 

Syn.—To fight; contend; contest; resist; oppose. 

€6dm/bat (22) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. combat, Sp. 
combate. See supra.) 

1. A struggle to resist, overthrow, or conquer; 
contest by force; engagement; battle. 

My courage try by combat if thou dar’st. Shak. 

2. (Mil.) An engagement of no great magnitude, 
or one in which the parties engaged are not armics. 

Single combat, a combat with one on either side; a 
duel. 

Syn 
counter; rencounter; fight; strife. 
TEST. 





.-—A battle; engagement; conflict; contest; en- 
See BarrLE, CON- 
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COMBATABLE 


€om-bat/a-ble, «w. [Fr. combatiable.] Liable to 
occasion of combat; liable to dispute. 
€dm/bat-ant, a. 1. Contending; 
disposed to contend. #&. Jonson, 
2. (Her.) Fighting, or in the po- 
sition of fighting;— said of two 
beasts borne in a coat of arms, with 
their faces to each other. 
€dm/bat-ant,n. [Fr. combattant, 
p. pr. of oa One who en- 
gages in combat; a fighter; a cham- 





pion. ‘A controversy which long survived the 
original combatants.” Macaulay. 
Men become combatants for . . . opinions. Locke. 


©dm/bat-er, nm. One who combats. Sherwood. 
€im/bat-ive, a. Disposed to combat. 


€dm/bat-ive-mess, 2. (Phiren,) Disposition to con- 


tend. Combe. 
©dmb/-broach, n. The tooth of a wool comb. 
Simmonds, 


€0mb/-briish, n. <A brush to clean combs. 
€Gmb/er (kdm/er), n. 1. One who combs; one 
whose occupation is to comb wool, &c. 
3. A long, curling wave; as, the sea was rough 
with high combers. See BEACH-COMBER. | 
€6m/ber (ktim/ber), v.¢. To trouble; to impede. 


Obs.) See CUMBER. Spenser. 
€6m/ber (ktim/ber), . Trouble; care; encum- 


brance. [Obs.] See CUMBER. 

The stools and other comber are removed when the assem- 
bly rises. Evelyn. 
©bm/ber, 2. ee Lat. labrus comber.] (Ichth.) A 
long, slender fish, with a red back, found in Corn- 

wall, England. 
€om-bin/a-ble, a, 
combining. [Obs.] 
Pleasures are very combinable both with business and study. 
Ld. Chesterfield. 


State of being combin- 


[Fr. combinable.] Capable of 


€o0m-bin/a-ble-mess, 7. 


able. 
€dm/bi-mate, a. [See CoMBINE.] Espoused; be- 
trothed. [Obs.] 


She lost her... combinate husband. Shak. 
€6m/bi-ni/tion, n. [L. Lat. combinatio, Fr. com- 
binaison. See infra.] In general, close union or 
connection. Hence, 

1. The union of persons or things to effect some 
| purpose, or that tends to bring about some result; 
' association ; alliance. ‘‘ To withstand a combination 


of the most powerful men in Rome.” Melmoth, 
A solemn combination shall be made 

Of our dear souls. Shak. 

2. (Chem.) Union by affinity. ‘‘ Making new 

compounds by new combinations.” Boyle. 


3. (Math.) The alternations or variations of any 
number of quantities, in all possible ways. Hutton. 

Combination room, in the University of Cambridge, 
Eng., a room into which the fellows withdraw after din- 
ner, for wine, dessert, and conversation. 

Syn.— Cabal; alliance; union; confederacy ; coalition; 
conspiracy. See CABAL, 


€om-bin/a-tive, a. Tending to combination; 
€om-bin/a-to-ry joining. [Lare.] Clarke, 
€om-bine’, v. ¢. famp. & p.p. COMBINED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. COMBINING.] [L. Lat. combinare, from com 
and binus, pl. bint, two and two, double; It. combi- 
nare, Pr. & Sp. combinar, Fr. combiner.] To unite 
or join; to link closely together. 
So fitly them in pairs thou hast combined. Shak. 
€om-bine’, v.7. 1. To form a union; to agree; to 
coalesce; to confederate. 
You with your foes combine, 
And seem your own destruction to design. Dryden. 
2. To unite by affinity or natural attraction; as, 
, two substances, which will not combine of them- 
selves, may be made to combine by the intervention 
of a third, 
€om-bin/er, 7. 
bines. 
€omb/ing,n. 1. The act of using a comb. 
2. Borrowed hair combed over a bald part of the 
head. Bp. Taylor. 
€omb/ings, 7. pl. 
‘€omb/iess, a. Without a comb or crest; as, a 
combless cock. Shak. 
€6m/bo-10/io0 (-15/yo), nm. A Mohammedan rosary, 
consisting of ninety-nine beads. 
And by her comboloio lies 


One who, or that which, com- 


See COAMINGS. 


A Koran of illumined dyes. Byron. 
€dmb/-shaped (kim’shapt), a. (Bot.) Toothed 
like a comb; pectinate. Henslow. 


€om-bist!, a. [Lat. combustus, p.p. of comburere 
from com and burere, equivalent to wrere, to burn. | 
(Astron.) So near the sun as to be obscured or 
eclipsed by his light ; — said of the moon and plan- 
ets when not more than eight degrees and a half 
) from the sun. [Obs.] ‘‘ Planets that are oft com- 
bust.” Milton. 
€om-biis’ti-ble, a. [Fy. combustible. See supra.} 
He Capable of taking fire and burning; inflamma- 
eC; 

Sin is to the soul like fire to combustible matter. South. 

3. Easily kindled or excited; quick; irascible. 
Arnold was a combustible character. W. Irving. 
€om-biis’ti-ble, nm, A substance that will take fire 
and burn. . Ure, 
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| Com-bitts/ti-ble-mess,)7. The quality of being 
€om-bitis/ti-bil/i-ty, combustible, or of taking 
fire and burning; capability of being burned. 
€om-biis/tion (kom-btst/yun), m. [Fr. combus- 
tion, Lat. combustio. See supra.] 
1. The operation of fire on inflammable substances ; 
burning. ‘* Pyral combustion.” Browne. 
2. Violent agitation; confusion; tumult. [Obs.] 
There [were] great combustions and divisions Lao the 
heads of the university. ede. 
But say from whence this new combustion springs. Dryden. 


€om-btis/tiotis, a. Liable to take fire; inflamma- 
ble. [Obs.] “ Dry, combustious matter.” Shak, 

€om-biis/tive, a. Disposed to take fire; inflam- 
mable; combustible. 

€éome (ktim, 57), v. 7, _[imp. CAME; p. p. COME; 
p.pr. & vb. nr. COMING.] [A-S. cuman, for cviman, 
O. Sax. cuman, Goth. gviman, imp. qvam, O. Fries. 
kuma, Icel. koma, Sw. komma, Dan. komme, D. ko- 
men, N. H. Ger. kommen, imp. kam, M. H. Ger. ko- 
men, imp. guam, O. H. Ger. chomen, coman, kuman, 
quéman, allied to Skr. gam, to go, to march. ] 

1. To move hitherward; to draw near; to ap- 
proach ; — opposed to go. 
In at this gate none pass 


The vigilance here placed, but such as come 
Well known. Milton. 


‘We are come to you to do a good office. Shak. 

2. To arrive at some state or condition; to occur; 
to happen. 

His scns come to honor, and he knoweth it not. Job xiv. 21. 

Sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee. John v. 14. 





3. To become manifest or evident; to appear. 
Then butter does refuse to come, 
And love proves cross and humorsome.  Hudibras. 
In the cominy or sprouting of malt, as it must not come too 
little, so it must not come too much. Mortimer. 
4. To become. [0bs.] ‘So camel a widow.” Shak. 


.=> Come is used with other verbs almost as an aux- 
iliary, indicative of approach to the action or state ex- 
pressed by the verb; as, how came you to do it? Come, 
in the imperative, is used to excite attention, or to invite 
to motion or joint action; come, let us go. ‘This is the 
heir; come, let us kill him.” Matt. xxi. 38. When re- 
peated, it sometimes expresses haste, and sometimes 
rebuke. 


Come, come, no time for lamentation now. Milton. 
— To come, yet to arrive, future. 
In times to come, 
My waves shall wash the walls of mighty Rome. Dryden. 


— To come about. (a.) To come to pass; to arrive; as, 
how did these things come about? (b.) To change; to 
come round; as, the wind will come about from west to 
east; the ship comes about. 

On better thoughts, and my urged reasons, 

They are come about, and won to the true side. B. Jonson. 
— Tocome again, to return. — Zo come after. (a.) To fol- 
low. (0.) To come to obtain; as, to come after'a book. — 
To come at. (a.) To reach; to arrive within reach of; to 
gain; as, to come at a true knowledge of ourselves. (0.) 
To come toward, in attack.— Zo come away, to part and 
become separated; to depart; to leave.— Yo come by, to 
obtain, gain, acquire. ‘‘ Examine how you came by all 
your state.” Dryden. — To come down with, to pay over; 
to deposit by way of payment. ‘Little did he foresee, 
when he said, ‘ Allis but dust!’ how soon he would come 
down with his own.” Dickens.— To come home. (a.) To 
come close; to press closely; to touch the feelings, inter- 
est, or reason. (0.) (Waut.) To be loosened from the 
ground;—said of an anchor. Yotten.— To come in. (a.) 
To comply; to yield. ‘t We need not fear his coming in.” 
Massinger. (b.) To become fashionable; to be brought 
into use. ‘Silken garments did not come im till late.” 
Arbuthnot. — To come in for, to appear and claim a share 
of. ‘The rest came in for subsidies, whereof they sunk 
considerable sums.” Swift.— To come into, to join with; 
to take part in; to agree to; to comply with; as, to come 
into a measure or scheme, — Zo come near, or nigh, to 
approach in place, or to be equal to. ‘t Nothing ancient 
or modern seems to come near it.” Temple.— To come of, 
to issue or proceed from, as a descendant, or as a conse- 
quence ‘Of Priam’s royal race my mother came.” Dry- 
den. ‘* This comes of judging by the eye.” L’Estrange. — 
To come off. (a.) To depart from; to escape; to be through 
with, or to be carried through; to be brought to a close. 

I knew the foul enchanter, though disguised, 
Entered the very lime-twigs of his spells, 


And yet came off. Milton. 
(0.) To pay over; to give. [0bs.] 
We hear you are full of crowns} F 
Will you come off, sir? Hassinger. 


(c.) To take place.— Zo come on, to advance; to make 
progress; to thrive.— Zo come over. (a.) To pass from 
one side or place to another. ‘ Perpetually teasing their 
friends to come over to them.” Addison. (b.) To rise and 
pass over, in distillation. — Zo come out. (a.) To become 
public; to appear; to be published. ‘‘It is indeed come 
out at last that we are to look on the saints as inferior 
deities.” Stillingfleet. (b.) To end or come to an issue; 
as, how will this affair come out? he has come out well at 
last. — Zo come out with, to give publicity to; to disclose. 
— To come short, to be wanting; to fail. ‘‘All have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God.” Rom, iii. 23.— Zo 
come to. (a.) Toconsent or yield. Swift. (6.) To amount 
to; as, the taxes come to a large sum. (c.) To recover, 
as from aswoon. ‘He looked as if he had just been all 
but choked, and had that moment come to.”’ Dickens. — To 
come to pass, to happen; to fall out.— Zo come up. (a.) 
To ascend; to rise. (6.) To spring; to shoot or rise above 
the earth, as a plant. (c.) To come into use, as a fashion. 
— To come up the capstan (Naut.), to turn it the contrary 
way, so as to slacken the rope about it.— Zo come up the 
tackle fall (Naut.), to slacken the tackle gently. Zotten. 





— To come up to, to rise to. 














COMFIT 


.,, Whose ignorant credulity j 

Will not come up to the truth. Shak. 

— To come up with, to overtake. — Zo come upon, to fall 
on; to attack orinvade. — 

€ome (kitm), nm. [From the verb. Cf. Ger. keim, 

shoot, bud, M. H. Ger. kime, O. H. Ger. chimo.] A 

sprout. [Obs.] 4 Mortimer. 

€o-mé/di-an, n. [Fr. comédien, Lat. comadus, Gr. 

kwpwdds, See infra.] 

1. An actor or player in comedy. ‘The famous 
comedian Roscius, whom a singular merit in his art 
had recommended to the familiarity and friendship 
of the greatest men in Rome.” Middleton. 

2. A writer of comedy. Milton. 

€édm/e-dy, n. [Fr. comédie, Lat. comedia, Gr. cw- 
podia, from c@pos, a jovial festivity with music and 
dancing, a festal procession, an ode sung at this pro- 
cession, and deidevv, to sing; for comedy was origi- 
nally of a lyric character.] A dramatic composi- 
tion of alight and amusing character, illustrative 
of the foibles of individuals, the manners of society, 
or the ludicrous accidents of life. : 

The earlier chapters [of the Vicar of Wakefield] have all 


the sweetness of pastoral poetry, together with all the vivacity 
of comedy. Mucaulay. 


€éme/li-ly (ktim/li-ly), adv. Ina suitable or decent 
manner. [Lare.] Sherwood. 
€dome/li-mess (ktim/li-nes), n. See CoMELY.] 
The quality of being comely; suitableness; fitness; 
becomingness; symmetry; gracefulness. 
Comeliness is a disposing fair 


Of things and actions in fit time and place. Davies. 
It is not virtue, wisdom, valor, wit, ; 

Strength, comeliness of shape, or amplest merit 

That woman’s love can win or long inherit. Milton, 


€éome/ly (ktim/ly), a. [compar. COMELIER; superl. 
COMELIEST.] [From come in the sense of become, 
to suit or be suitable; A-S. cymlic, cyme, suitable, 
fit, from cviman, cuman, to come.] 
1. Handsome; graceful; well-proportioned. 
Hie that is comely when old and decrepit, surely was ver: 
beautiful when he was young. South. 
2. Suitable, or becoming, to time, place, cireum- 
stances, or persons, 
This is a happier and more comely time 
Than when these fellows ran about the street 
Crying confusion. Shak. 
€émel/ly (ktim/l¥), adv, In a becoming, suitable, 
or graceful manner. 
€éme-Off! (21), n. 
excuse, 


Means of escape ; evasion ; 


, We do not want this come-off. Grellman. 
€éme-out/er, n. One who comes out or with- 
draws from a regular church, or other organization, 
under the pretense of its being corrupt; a radical 
reformer. [U.S.] Hayward. 
€ém/er,n. One who comes, or who has come; one 
who has arrived, and is present. 
€dm/es-sa/tion, n. [Lat. comessatio, but better 
comissatio, from comissart, to revel, Gr. kwudfew, 
from x@pos, jovial festivity. See ComEpy.]. Feast- 
ing or reveling. ip. Hall. 
€o-més/ti-ble, a. [Fr. comestible, from Lat. come- 
dere, comesum or comestum, from com and edere 


to eat.] Suitable to be eaten ; eatable. [Obs.} 
‘““Some herbs are most comestible.” Llyot. ‘*Co- 


mestible wares.” Wotton. 
€o-més/ti-bles, n. pl. [Fr.] Eatables. Conybeare. 
€im/et, n. [Fr. cométe, Lat. 
cometes, cometa, Gr. Kouirns, 
long-haired (sc. dorijp, star), 
a hairy star, comet, from kv- 
pay, to wear long hair, from x«é- 
pn, hair, Lat. coma.] (Astron.) 
One of those members of the 
solar system which usually 
move in very eccentric orbits, 
approaching very near to the == 
sun in their perihelion, and Comet. 
receding to a very great distance from it at their 
aphelion, A comet commonly consists of three 
parts: the nucleus, the envelope, or coma, and the 
tail; but one or more of these parts is frequently 
wanting. 
So from the dread immensity of space 
Returning, with accelerated course, 
The rushing comet to the sun descends, 
€dm/et,n. A game at cards. Southerne- 
€bm/et-@/ri-tem, n. [N. Lat.] An astronomical 
instrument, intended to represent the revolution of 
a comet round the sun. Hutton. 
€im/et-a-ry, a. [Fr. cométaire.] Pertaining to a 
comet. Cheyne, 
€dm/et-find/er, (Astron.) A telescope hay- 
€dm/et=seek/er, ing a large field of view and 
low magnifying power, used for finding comets, 
€o-mét/ie, a. Relating to a comet. - 
€6m/et-5g/ra-pher, m. One who describes or 
writes about comets. 7 
€bdm/et-bg/ra-phy, n. [Fr. cométographie, from 
Gr. koyfrns and ypadeww, to write.] A description 
of, or a treatise concerning, comets. 
€ém/fit, n. [Fr. conjit, conjiture, from 
€ém/fit-iire (53), conjire, to preserve, pickle, 
from Lat. conjicere, to prepare, from con and jfacere, 
to make; Pr. conjiech, It. confetto, confettura, Sp. 
conjite, Pg. confeito.] A dry sweetmeat; any kind 
of ue or root preserved with sugar and dried; a 
confect, 





Thomson. 
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—€dm/fit (ktim/fit), v. ¢ To preserve dry with 


Ge she fruit which doosso quickly waste, ... 
Thou convitest in sweets to make it last. Cowley. 


€6m/fort (ktim/furt), v. t [imp. & p. p. CoM- 
FORTED; p. pr. & vb. n. COMFORTING.] [Fr. con- 
Sorter, It. confortare, Sp. confortar, conhortar, Pg. 
‘confortar, Pr. conortar, from Lat. confortare, from 
con and fortis, strong. ] 
1. To bring strength, support, or consolation to; 
to give vigor to the spirits of; to relieve from dis- 
tress or pain; to cheer; to invigorate; to console. 
a Iam louted by a traitor villain, 
And can not help the noble chevalier; 
God comfort him in this necessity. Shak. 
9. (Law.) To relieve, assist, or encourage, as the 
accessory to a crime after the fact. Blackstone. 
Syn.—To cheer; solace; console; revive; encourage ; 
enliven; invigorate; inspirit; gladden; recreate; exhil- 
arate; refresh; animate; confirm; strengthen. —'To Com- 
FORT, CONSOLE, SOLACE. These verbs all suppose some 
antecedent state of suffering or sorrow. Console is con- 
fined to the act of giving relief to the mind under afflic- 
tion or sorrow, and points to some definite source of that 
relief; as, the presence of his friend consoled him; he was 
much consoled by this intelligence, &c. Comfort points 
to relief afforded by the communication of positive pleas- 
‘ure, as well as the diminution of pain; as, “ they brought 
the young man alive, and were not a little comforted.” 
Acts xx. 12. Solace is from solatiwm, which means, ac- 
cording to Dumesnil, consolation inwardly felt or applied 
to the case of the sufferer. Hence, the verb fo solace de- 
notes the using of things for the purpose of affording 
relief under sorrow or suffering; as, to so/ace one’s self 
with work or with active employments. 
€6m/fort, n. [O. Fr. confort, Pr. conort. 
supra, [ ; we; 
1. Strength and relief received under afiliction; 
support; solace; consolation. 
Her soul, heaven’s queen, whose name she bears, 
In comfort of her mother’s fears, 
Hath placed among her virgin train. B. Jonson. 
2. A state of quiet enjoyment; freedom from that 
which disturbs or annoys; also, whatever contrib- 
utes to such enjoyment and freedom. 
He [Goldsmith] had the means of living in comfort, and 
even in what to one who had so often slept in barns, or on 
balks, must have been luxury. Macaulay. 


Let... thy merciful kindness be for my comfort. Ps. cxix.76. 
3. (Law.) Support; assistance ; countenance; en- 
couragement; as, an accessory affords comfort to a 
felon. 
4. A wadded quilt; a comfortable or comforter. 
. . 


See 


Syn.—Comrort, Consotation. Comfort has two 
meanings: 1. Strength and relief received under atfflic- 
tion; 2. Positive enjoyment, of a quiet, permanent nature, 
together with the sources thereof; as, the comfort of love; 
surrounded with comforts. This latter is the meaning 
now in general use; but it is with the former only that 
the word consolation is brought into comparison. As thus 
compared, consolation points to some specific source of 
relief for the afflicted mind; as, the corsolations of reli- 
gion. Comfort supposes the relief to be afforded by im- 
parting positive enjoyment, as well as a diminution of 
pain. ‘ Consolation, or comfort, signifies some allevia- 
tion to that pain to which it is not in our power to afford 
the proper and adequate remedy; they imply rather an 
augmentation of the power of bearing, than a diminution 
of the burden.” Johnson. 

€ém/fort-a-ble, a. [0. Fr. confortable.] 

1. Affording, imparting, or enjoying comfort; as, 

a comfortable hope. 
Be comfortable to my mother, 
Your mistress, and make much of her. Shak. 

The lives of many miserable men were saved, and a com- 
Jfortable provision made for their subsistence. Dryden. 

2. Free from positive pain or distress; — used of 
a sick person. .S.] 

€6m/fort-a-ble, n. <A heavy stuffed or quilted 
coverlet for a bed; acomforter; a comfort. [U. 9.] 
€6m/fort-a-ble-mess, n, The state of being com- 
fortable. Sidney. 
€6m/fort-a-bly, adv. Ina manner to give comfort 
or consolation. Hammond. 
€6m/fort-er, n, 1, One who administers comfort 
or consolation. 
Let no comforter delight mine ear 
But such a one whose wrongs do suit with mine. Shak. 

2. (Script.) The Holy Spirit, referring to his 
office of comforting believers. 

But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Fa- 
ther will send in my name, he shall teach you all things. 

John xiv, 26. 

3. A knit woolen tippet, long and narrow. 

4. A wadded quilt; a comfort. [U. S.] 
€é6m/fort-ful, a. Full of comfort. Les. 
€ém/fort-less, a. Without comfort; without any 

eae to alleviate misfortune or distress. ‘‘Com- 
Jortiess through tyranny or might.” Spenser, 
Syn.—Forlorn ; desolate; inconsolable; wretched ; 
miserable. 
€6m/fort-less-ly, adv. In acomfortless manner. 
When all is coldly, comfortlessly costly. Milton. 
€om/fort-less-ness, m. State of being comfort- 
€dm/fort-ment, 7, Act or process of administering 
comfort. (Obs. “The gentle comfortment and 
entertainment of the said embassador.” Hackluyt. 
©6m/fort-ress, n. A female who affords comfort. 


255 


“To be your com/fortress and to preserve 
te B. Jonson, 
€om/fvey (kiim/fry), n. ([Fr. conferve, Lat. con- 
Jferva, from confervere, to boil together, in medical 
language to heal, grow together; so called on ac- 
count of its healing power, for which reason it was 
also called consolida.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
the Symphytum; especially the common species 
(S. apicthale), which abounds in mucilage, and is 
used in medicine as an emollient. 
€im/ie, a. 


[Rare.] 


: Loudon. 
[Lat. comicus, Gr. kwuixés. See Com- 


Ber: 
1. Relating to comedy, as distinct from tragedy. 


I can not for the stage a drama lay, 
Tragic or comic, but thou writ’st the play. 2B. Jonson. 


2. Raising mirth; fitted to excite merriment. 
‘“‘Mirthful comic shows.” Shak. 

€dm/ie-al, a. 1. Relating to comedy. 

They deny it to be tragical because its catastrophe is a wed- 
ding, which hei ever been accounted comical, Gay. 

2. Exciting mirth; diverting; sportive ; droll. 
“ Familiar style and pleasing way of relating com- 
ical adventures.” Dryden. 

Syn.—Droll; diverting; sportive; ludicrous; laugh- 
able; ridiculous. See DROLL. 

€bm/ie-al/i-ty, n, That which is comical or lu- 
dicrous. 

€6m/ie-al-ly, adv. In a comical manner. 

€6m/ie-al-ness,n. The quality of being comical. 

€bm/ie-ry, n. The power of exciting mirth; com- 
icalness. 

Cheerful comicry, which will not be satisfied with an ele- 
gant simper, but must have the loud and open laugh. HH. Giles, 

€ém/ing-in, n. 1. Entrance; arrival. 

Iknow... thy going-out and thy coming-in. 2 Kings xix. 27. 

2. That which comes as revenue; income. 

What are thy rents? what are thy comings-in? Shak, 

3. The act of submitting; compliance. [Obs.] 

Massinger. 
€o-mit'ti-d@ (ko-mish/i-4), n. pl. ([Lat. comitiwm, 
the voting-place of the Romans, rom comire, for 
coire, to come together, from com, or co, and ire, to 
go; pl. comitia, the assembly of the Romans for 
electing.] (Rom. Antig.) The assemblies of the 
people for electing officers and passing laws. 
be he (ko-mish/al), a. [Lat. comitialis, See 
supra. 

1. Relating to the comitia, or popular assemblies 
of the Romans for electing officers and passing 
laws. Middleton. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, assemblies of the people. 

€tm/i-ty, n. [Lat. comitas, from comis, affable, 
kind.] Mildness and suavity of manners; courtesy 
between equals; the extension of civility to indi- 
viduals or communities; civility; good-breeding; 
as, comity of manners; the comity of States. 

Syn..— Civility; good breeding; courtesy. 

€im/ma, n. [Lat. comma, Gr. xéppa, segment, 
clause, from kémrewy, to cut off.] 

1. (Punct.) A character or point (, ) marking the 
smallest division of a sentence in language, either 
written or printed, and the shortest pause in read- 
ing. 

2. (Mus.) A small interval, theoretical rather 
than practical; the difference between a major and 
minor half-step, represented by some writers as the 
ninth part of atone, It is seldom in use, except in 
the theory of music. Moore. 

€om-mand/ (6), v. ¢ [imp. & p. p. COMMANDED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. COMMANDING.] [Fr. commander, Pr. 
& Sp. comandar, It. comandare, from Lat. com and 
mandare, to commit to, to command. ] 

1. To order with authority; to lay injunction 
upon; to direct; to bid; to summon. 

Go to your mistress, 
Say I command her come to me. Shak. 

Agricola, therefore, commanded home for doing too much 
of what he was sent to do, left the province to his successor 
quiet and secure. Milton. 

2. To exercise supreme authority over; to have 
the chief control of; to lead. 

When Charles and Louis united their forces against Hol- 
land, Monmouth commanded the English auxiliaries who 
were sent to the continent. Macaulay. 

8. To have within a sphere of influence, control, 
or vision. ‘ Bridges commanded by a fortified 
house.” Moticy. 

Up to the eastern tower, 


Whose height commands, as subject, all the yale, 
To see the sight. Shak. 
One side commands a view of the finest garden in the world. 
Addison. 
4. To exact or enforce by moral influences; to 
challenge; to claim; as, a good magistrate, com- 
mands the respect and affections of the people. 
Syn.—To bid; order; direct; charge; govern; over- 
look. 
€om-mand/, v.i. To have or to exercise supreme 
authority ; to possess the chief power; to govern. 
€om-mand’, n. 1. An authoritative order; man- 
date; injunction. 
Warriors old, with ordered spear and shield, 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impose. 
2. The application or exercise of authority. 


Command and force may often create, but can never cure, 
an aversion. Locke. 


Milton. 





COMMEMORATION 


3. The right or possession of authority ; supreme 
power; control. 

He assumed an absolute command over his readers. Dryden. 

4. The ability to overlook, control, or watch. 

" The steepy stand 
Which overlooks the vale with wide command. Dryden. 

5. A body of troops, or any naval or military force 
or post, under the command of a particular officer. 

Syn.—Control; sway; power; authority; mandate; 
order; injunction; charge; direction; behest. 

€om-mand/a-ble, a. Capable of being commanded. 
€d6m/man-dint/, n. [Fr., originally p. pr. of com- 
mander. See COMMAND, v. t.] A commander; a 
commanding officer of a place, or of a body of 
forces. Smollett. 
€om-mand/a-to-ry, a. Having the force of a com- 
mand; as, commandatory authority. [Obs.] Morton. 
€om-mander, n. 1. A chief; one who has su- 
preme authority; a leader; the chief officer of an 
army, or of any division of it. 
Who sees an army allin rank advance, 
But deems a wise commander is in place, 
Which leadeth on that brave, victorious dance. Davies. 

2. (Navy.) An officer who ranks next above a 
lieutenant. Totten. 

3. A heavy beetle or wooden mallet, used in pay- 
ing, &e. 

4. (Surg.) An instrument of the nature of a box 
or cradle for fractured limbs; — called also glosso- 
comon. [Obs.] Wiseman. 

Syn.—See CuHIer, 

€om-mand/er-ship, 7, 
mander. 
€om-mand/er-y, 


The office of a com- 


m. [Fr. commanderie, L. Lat. 
€om-mand’ry, commanderia. See COMMAND, 
v.t.] A manor with lands and tenements apper- 
taining thereto, belonging to an order of knights, 
and under the control Gh member of the order, 
who was called a commander; he could dispose of 
the manor and its proceeds only for the use of the 
order; — called also a preceptory. Jacobs. 
€om-mand/ing, a. Fitted to impress or control. 
Syn.— Authoritative; imperative; imperious. 
€om-mand/ing-ly, adv. In a commanding man- 
ner. 
€om-mand/ment, n. [Fr. commandement, Pr. 
comandamen, It. comandamento, L. Lat. comanda- 
mentum. | 
1. An order or injunction given by authority; 
charge; precept. 
Seeing, then, that God alone is Lord of the soul and spirit, 
he alone can bind them by commandment. ede. 
2. (Script.) One of the ten laws given by God to 
the Israelites at Mount Sinai. 
3. The exercise of coercive power; authority. 
I thought that all things had been savage here, 


And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of stern commandment, Shak. 


The ten commandments, the nails of the ten fingers. 


[Cant.] ‘I will set my ten commandments in your 
face.” Shak. 
€om-mand/ress, n, A woman invested with su- 
reme authority. Hooker. 


€om/miirk, n. [O. Fr. comarque, Sp. comarca, L. 
Lat. commarca, comarcha, commarcha, commarchia, 
from com and marca, marcha, boundary, limit, from 
Ger. mark, boundary.] The frontier of a country; 
confines. [Obs. Shelton. 

€bdm/ma-te/ri-al, a. [Lat. com, for con, and Eng. 
material, q.v.] Consisting of the same matter with 
another thing. [Obs.] Bacon. 

€bm/ma-té/ri-al/i-ty,n. Participation of the same 
matter. [ Obs.) Johnson. 

€om-miatiie, a. [Lat. commaticus, Gr. ropparckés, 
from xéppa. See ComMA.] Having short clauses 
or sentences; brief; concise. 

€dm/ma-tigsm, 7. [From comma, q.v.] Briefness ; 
conciseness in writing. Bp. Horsley. 

€om-méas/ur-a-ble (-mtzh/ur-), a. [Lat. com, for 
con, and Eng. measurable, q. v.} Having the same 
measure, or reducible to the same measure; com- 
mensurate. 

She being now removed by death, a commeasurable grief 
took as full possession of him as joy had done. Walton. 
€om-mém/o-ra-ble, a. ([Lat. commemorabilis.] 
Worthy to be commemorated. 
€om-mém/o-rate, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. COMMEMO- 
RATED; p. pr. & vb. nN. COMMEMORATING.] [Lat. 
commemoratus, p. p. of commemorare, to remem- 
ber, from com, for con, and memorare, to mention, 
from memor, mindful.] To call to remembrance 
by asolemn act; to celebrate with honor and solem- 
nity; to honor, as a person or event, by some act of 
respect or affection, intended to preserve the re- 
membrance of that person or event; as, the Lord’s 
supper is designed to commemorate the sufferings 
and dying love of our Savior, Mede. 
Syn.—See CELEBRATE. 

€om-mém/o-ra/tion, n. [Lat. commemoratio.] 
The act of calling to remembrance by some solem- 
nity ; the act of honoring the memory of some per- 
son or event by solemn celebration. ‘‘ The elements 
which Christ had appointed as a commemoration of 
his death.” Hallam. 

Commemoration day, atthe University of Oxford, Eng., 
an annual solemnity in honor of the benefactors of the 
university. Huber. 
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€om-mém/o-ra-tive, a. Tending to preserve in 
remembrance. ‘A sacrifice commemorative of 
Christ’s offering up his body for us.” Hammond. 

om-mém/o-ra/tor, rn. One who commemorates. 

€om-mém/o-ra-to-ry, a. [Lat. commemoratorius.] 
Serving to commemorate ; commemorative. Hooper. 

€om-menge’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. COMMENCED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. COMMENCING.] [Fr. commencer, Pr. & 
Sp. comenzar, Pg. comegar, It. cominciare, from 
Lat. com, for con, and initiare, to begin, from initi- 
um, a beginning, from inire, to go into, enter, begin, 
from in and ire, to go.] 

1. To have a first existence or origin; to begin; 
to originate. ‘* That state that is to commence after 
this life.” Rogers. 

2. To take the first degree in a university or col- 
lege. 

I question whether the formality of commencing was used 
in that age. fuller. 

(=~ In the usage of good writers, commence is never 
followed by the infinitive, but by a participle or particip- 
ial noun instead. At the same time, there is no valid 
grammatical objection to the use of the infinitive, and 
the French, from whom we have borrowed this verb, say 
**commencer d parler,” or ‘‘ commencer de parler,” ac- 
cording to circumstances. G. P. Marsh. 

€om-ménge’, v.t. 1. To enter upon; to begin; to 
originate. 

Many a wooer doth commence his suit 

To her he thinks not worthy; yet he wooes. Shak. 

2. To begin to be or to appear; to begin to act in 
the capacity of. 

When we are wearied of the trouble of prosecuting crimes 
at the bar, we commence judges ourselves. Coleridge. 

€om-ménce/ment, n. [Fr. commencement, Pr. 
comensamen, It. cominciamento.] 

1. The first existence of any thing; rise; origin; 
beginning. 

The time of Henry VII. ... nearly coincides with the com- 
mencement of what is termed ‘** modern history.” Hallam, 

2. The day when degrees are conferred by col- 
leges and universities upon students and others. 

€om-ménd/, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. COMMENDED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. COMMENDING.] [Lat. commendare, 
from com, for con, and mandare; O. Fr. commender, 
It. commendare, O. Sp. comendar. Cf. COMMAND, 
which is the same word, only of later origin, and 
differently applied.] 

1. To commit, intrust, or give in charge for care 
or preservation. 

To thee I do commend my watchful soul, 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes. Shak. 

I commend unto you Phebe, our sister. Rom. xvi. 1. 
2. To present as worthy of confidence or regard. 


Among the objects of knowledge, two especially commend 
themselves to our contemplation: the knowledge of God, and 


the knowledge of ourselves. Hale. 
3. To mention with approbation; to praise. 
I, on the other side, 
Used no ambition to commend my deeds. Dlilton. 


4. To recommend to the remembrance or kind 
reeeption of. 


Commend me to my brother. Shak. 
€om-ménd’, n. Commendation. [Obs.] ‘ Speak 
in his just commend.” Shak. 


€om-ménd/a-ble, a. (Formerly accented on the 
first syllable.) [Pr. & O. Sp. comendable, It. com- 
mendabile, Lat. commendabilis.] Capable or wor- 
thy of being commended or praised; deserving of 
approbation or praise; laudable; praiseworthy. 

Order and decent ceremonies in the church are... com- 
mendable. Bacon. 

€om-métnd/a-ble-mess, n. State of being com- 
mendable, 

€om-ménWa-bly, adv. 
praiseworthy manner. 

€om-mén/dam, n. [Lat., abbreviated from in com- 
mendam ; from L. Lat. commenda, from commen- 
dare. See supra.) 

(Zecl. Law.) 1. A vacant living or benefice com- 
mitted to the care of the holder until a proper pas- 
tor is supplied. 

There was some sense for commendams; at first, when there 
was a living void, and never a clerk to serve it, the bishops 
were to keep it till they found a fit man; but now itis a trick 
for the bishop to keep it for himself. Selden. 

2. The holding of a vacant benefice until a pastor 
is supplied. 

3. The intrusting the revenues of a benefice to a 
layman for a certain time and purpose. 

€om-meénd/a-ta-ry, n. [Fr. commendataire, Sp. 
comendatario, It. commendatario, L. Lat. commen- 
datarius.] One who holds a living in commendam. 

€om/men-da/tion, n. [Lat. commendatio.] 

1. The act of commending; praise; favorable rep- 
resentation in words; declaration of esteem. 

Need we, as some others, epistles of commendation? 
2 Cor. iii. 1. 

The choice of them should be by the commendation of the 
great officers of the kingdom. Bacon. 

2. A message of affection or respect; service; 
compliments, 


In a commendable or 


Hark you, Margaret; 
No princely commendations to my king? 
Marg. Such commendations as become a maid, 
A virgin, and his servant, say to him. Shak. 


€om-ménd/a-tor, n. [L. Lat., Sp. comendador, It. 
commendatore.| One who holds a benefice in com- 
mendam. 
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€om-ménd/a-to-ry(50), a. [Lat. commendatorius.] 
1. Serving to commend; presenting to favorable 
notice or reception. ‘‘Commendatory verses.” Pope. 
2. Holding a benefice in commendam; as, a com- 
mendatory bishop. Burke. 
€om-ménd/a-to-ry,n. A commendation; eulogy. 
“ Commendatories to our affection.” Sharp. ‘Com- 
mendatories of Antony, or... panegyrics upon 
Catiline.” Sowth. 
€om-ménd/er, n. One who commends or praises. 
€om-mén/sal, n. [L. Lat. commensatlis, from Lat. 
com for con, and mensa, table. Cf. MENSAL.] One 
who eats at the same table. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
€6m/men-sal/i-ty, n. Fellowship at table; the act 
or practice of eating at the same table.  [Obs.] 
“* Promiscuous commensality.” Browne. 
€6m/men-sa/tion, n. The act of eating at the 
same table. [ Obs.] ‘‘ Pagan commensation.” Browne. 
€om-mén/su-ra-bil/i-ty (-mén/shy-), n. [Fr. com- 
mensurabilité.] The capacity of being measured 
by another, or of having a common measure. ‘A 
comely commensurability of the whole unto the 
parts.” Browne. 
€om-mén/su-ra-ble, a. [Fr. commensurable, 
from Lat. com, for con, and mensurare, to measure, 
from mensura, measure, from metiri, mensus, to 
measure.] Having a common measure; capable of 
being measured by the same number or quantity. 
Commensurable numbers, or quantities (Math.), those 
which can be exactly expressed by some common unit; 
thus a foot and a yard are commensurable, since both can 
be expressed in terms of an inch, one being 12 inches, the 
other 36 inches. Math. Dict. 
€om-mén/su-ra-ble-mess, 2. Commensurability. 
€om-mén/su-ra-bly, adv. In a commensurable 
manner. 
€om-mén/su-rate (-mtn/shy-), a. [See infra.] 
1. Having a common measure; commensurable; 
as, commensurate quantities. 
2. Equal in measure or extent; proportional. 
Those who are persuaded that they shall continue forever, 
can not choose but aspire after a happiness commensurate to 
their duration. Tillotson. 
€om-mén/su-rate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. COMMENSU- 
RATED; p. pr. & vb. 2. COMMENSURATING.] [Lat. 
com, for con, and mensuratus, p. p. of mensurare, 
to measure; It. commensurare, Sp. conmensurar. | 


To reduce to a common measure. Browne. 
€om-mén/su-rate-ly, adv. 1. In a commensu- 
rate manner. Holder. 
2. With equal measure or extent. Goodwin. 
€om-mén/su-rate-mess, ”. Quality of being 
commensurate. Foster. 


Com-mén/su-ra/tion, n. [Fr. commensuration.] 
The state of being commensurate, or of having a 
common measure. 

All fitness lies in a particular commenswration, or propor- 
tion of one thing to another. South. 

€om/ment (Synop., §130), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. 
COMMENTED; p. pr. & vb, n. COMMENTING.] [Fr. 
commenter, It. commentare, Pg. commentar, Sp. co- 
mentar, Lat. commentari, to meditate upon, to ex- 
plain, v. intens. of comminisct, commentus, to re- 
flect upon, to invent, fr. com, for con, and minisci, to 
call to mind, fr. the root men, whence mens, mind. } 
To make remarks, observations, or criticisms, es- 
pecially to write notes on the works of an author, 
with a view to illustrate his meaning, or to explain 
particular passages ; to write annotations ; — fol- 
lowed by on. “A physician to comment on your 
malady.” Shak. 


Critics, having first taken a liking to one of these poets, pro- 
ceed to comment on him. Dryden. 


€bm/ment,v.¢. 1. To explain; to expound, Fuller. 
2. To feign; to devise. [Obs.] Spenser. 
€dm/ment, 2. [Lat. commentum, invention, fic- 
tion, from comminisci ; L. Lat. for commentarius. 
See supra and infra.) A remark, observation, or 
criticism, which explains or illustrates something; 
especially a note intended to explain or illustrate 
the meaning of a writing, book, &c.; explanation; 

annotation. 

In such a time as this it is not meet 





That every nice offense should bear its comment. Shak. 
All the volumes of philosophy, 
With all their comments, never could invent é 
So politic an instrument. Prior. 


€im/men-ta-ry,n. [Lat. conmentarius (sc. liber), 
and commentarium (sc. volumen), note-book, com- 
mentary; Fr. commentaire. See COMMENT, v. 7.] 
1. A series or collection of comments or annota- 
tions; especially a book of explanations or exposi- 
tions on the work of any author. 
This letter ... was published by him with a severe com- 
mentary. Hallam. 
2. A memoir of particular transactions; as, the 
Commentaries of Caesar. 
€bm/men-ta-ry,v.¢. To write comments or notes 
upon. [Rare.] 
€dm/men-tate, v. t. [Lat. commentari.] To 
make comments; to write notes upon. [lare.] 
€dm/men-ta/tion, n. 1. The act or process of 
commenting or criticising; exposition; illustration. 
The spirit of commentation turns to questions of taste, of 
metaphysics, of morals, with far more avidity than =) ley 
Le . 
2. The result of the labors of a commentator. 
{Lat. commentator, Fr. com- 











COMMINUTION 


mentatewr.] One who commeuts; one who writes 
annotations; an expositor; an annotator. . 
The commentator’s professed object is to explain, to enforce, 
to illustrate doctrines claimed as true. Whewell. 
€dm/men-ta-td/ri-al, a. Pertaining to the mak- 
ing of commentaries. ‘The commentatorial spirit 
of the middle ages.” Whewell. 
€dm/men-ta/tor-ship, n. The office of a com- 
mentator. 
€dm/ment-er, m. One who comments; one who 
writes comments; an annotator. 
€bm/menti/tiotis (kém/men-tish’us), a. [Lat. 
commentitius. See COMMENT, v.i.] Fictitious or 
imaginary; unreal; as, a commentitious system of 
religion. | 2are.] Warburton. 
€dom/merg¢e, rn. (Formerly accented on the second 
syllable.) [Fr. commerce, It. & Pg. commercio, Sp. 
comercio, Lat. commercium, from com and mera, 
mercis, merchandise, whence mercari, to trade. ] 

1. The exchange of merchandise on a large scale 
between different places or communities; extended 
trade or traffic. 

The public becomes powerful in proportion to the opulence 
and extensive commerce of private men. Lume. 

2. Social intercourse; the dealings of one class in 
society with another; familiarity. 

Fifteen years of thought, observati i 
the world had made how (Banyent pieeene Uae 

3. The carnal intercourse of the sexes. Mountague. 

4. A game at cards, in which a kind of barter or 
trade forms part. Hoyle. 

Syn.—Trade ; traffic ; dealing ; intercourse ; inter- 
change; communion; communication. 

€om-mér¢e’ (14), v. i. [imp. & p. p. COMMERCED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. COMMERCING.] [Fr. commercer, L. 
Lat. commerciare.]} 

1. To carry on trade; to traffic. [Obs.] 

Beware you commerce not with bankrupts. B. Jonson. 


2. To hold intercourse with. 
Musicians ... taught the souls of the people in angelic har- 
monies to commerce with heaven. Prof. Wilson. 
€om-mér!cial (kom-mér/shal, 14,63), @. [Fr. com- 
mercial.] Pertaining to commerce ; carrying on com- 
merce or trade; mercantile; as, commercial advan- 
tages; commercial relations. ‘* Princely commer- 
cial houses, of which the names are held in honor 
throughout the world.” Macaulay. 
Syn.—See MERCANTILE. 


€om-mér’cial-ly, adv. In a commercial manner 
or view. Burke, 

€om-mér!ci-ate (-mtr/shi-at, 63), v. 7. To have in- 
tercourse; to associate. [Obs.] ‘To commerciate 
with other animals and inanimate natures.” Cheyne. 

€ommerne (kom-miar’), n. [Fr. commére, Pr. co- 
maitre, It. comare, comadre, Sp. & Pg. comadre, L. 
Lat. commater, from Lat. com and mater, mother.] 
A gossip or goody; a godmother. Smart. 

€dm/mi-grate, v. i. [Lat. commigratus, p. p. of 
commigrare, from com, for con, and migrare, to mi- 
grate.] To migrate together; to moye in a body 
from one country or place to another, for perma- 
nent residence. [Rare.] 

€bm/mi-gra/tion, n. [Lat. commigratio.] The 
moving of a body of people from one country or 
place to another, with a view to a permanent resi- 
dence. . [Rare.] Woodward. 

€bm/mi-nia/tion, n. [Fr. commination, Lat. com- 
minatio, from comminari, from com, for con, and 
minari, to threaten. } 

1. A threat or threatening ; a denunciation of 
punishment or vengeance. ‘‘ With terrible comi- 
nations to all them that did resist.” Lroxe. 

Those thunders of commination, which not unfrequently 
roll from orthodox pulpits over the quarters of licentious re- 
ligionism, die away in fruitless echoes. I. Taylor. 

2. An official ecclesiastical announcement of 
threats or denunciations of divine vengeance, made 
on stated days. Hook. 

€om-min/a-to-ry, a. [Fr. comminatoire.| Threat- 
ening or denouncing punishment. B. Jonson. 
€om-min/gle (-ming’gl, 82), v.¢. [imp. & p.p. 
COMMINGLED; 7p. pr. & vb. 2. COMMINGLING. } [ Lat. 
com, for con, and Eng. mingle.] To mingle togeth- 
er; to mix in one mass, or intimately; to blend, 
€om-min/gle, v.i. To mix or unite together; to 
become blended. Bacon. 
€om-min/ii-ate, v. ¢. [O. Fr. comminuer.] To 


grind. [Obs.] See COMMINUTE. 
€om-min/ti-i-ble, a. Capable of being reduced to 
powder. [Obs.] Browne. 


€bm/mi-niite, vit. [imp. & p.p. COMMINUTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. COMMINUTING.] [Lat. comminuere, 
comminutum, from com and minuwere, to lessen, 
from minor, minus, comparative of parvus, little, 
small.] To make small or fine; to reduce to minute 
particles, or to a fine powder, by breaking, pound- 
ing, rasping, grinding, or the like; to pulverize; to 
triturate; to grind; as, to comminute food with the 
teeth. Pennant. 
€dm/mi-nii/tion, n. 1. The act of reducing to a 
fine powder or to small particles; pulverization. 
This smiting of the steel with the flint doth only make a com- 
minution and a very rapid whirling and melting of some par- 
ticles. Bentley. 
2. Attenuation or diminution by the removal of 
small particles ata time. ‘A comminution of the 
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smelted body.” Boyle. ‘Natural and necessary com- 
minution of our lives.” Johnson. 
€om-mis/er-a-ble, a. Deserving of commiseration 
or pity; pitiable. [Rare.] “The end... of this no- 
ble and commiserable person.” Bacon. 
€om-mis/er-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. COMMISERAT- 
ED; p. pr. & vb. n. COMMISERATING.] [Lat. com- 
 miserari, commiseratus, from com and miserari, to 
pity, from miser, wretched, miserable.] To feel 
_ sorrow, pain, or regret for; to be sorry for. 
_ Then must we those who groan beneath the weight 





OF age, disease, or want, commiserate. Denham. 
_ We should commiserate our ignorance, and endeavor to re- 
- move it. Locke. 


_ Syn.—Topity; compassionate ; feelfor; lament; con- 
dole. 
€om-mis/er-a/tion, n. es commisération, Lat. 
commiseratio.] The act of commiserating; sorrow 
for the wants, afflictions, or distresses of another ; 
7 pity. Meimoth. 


A, Syn.—See Sympatuy. 


€om-mis/er-a-tive, a. Feeling or expressing com- § 


-miseration. Todd. 
€om-mis/er-a-tive-ly, adv. With compassion. 
Com-mis/er-a/tor, n. One who pities. Browne. 
€6m/mis-sa/ri-al, a. [See CommissAry.] Per- 


taining to acommissary. [Written also commisso- | 


rial. 

Cin/inie-a5/ri-at (Synop., § 180), m. [Fr. commis- 
sariat, It. commissiariato, commessariato, Sp. comi- 
sariato. See infra.] (Mil.) (a.) That department 
of the service which is charged with the supply of 
provisions for the soldiers. (b.) The whole body of 
officers in that department. (c.) The office of a 
commissary ; commissaryship. ; 

€im/mis-sa-ry, 7. [Fr. commissaire, Pr. comissa- 
ri, comessari, It. commissario, commessario, Sp. 
comisario, Pg. commissario, L. Lat. commissartus, 
from committere, commissus, to commit, to intrust 
to, from com, for con, and mittere, to send.] 

1. One to whom is committed some charge, duty, 
or office, by a superior power; a commissioner. 

2. (£ccl.) An officer of the bishop, who exercises 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in parts of the diocese at a 
distance from the residence of the bishop. <Ayliffe. 

3. (Mil.) (a.) An officer having charge of a spe- 

- cial department; as, the commissary-general of mus- 
ters, who musters the army, inspects the muster- 
rolls, and keeps an account of the strength of the 
forces; the commissary of horse, who has the in- 
spection of the horse-artillery. [Hng.] (b.) The offi- 
cer whose business it is to provide food for the army ; 
— called also commissary of subsistence. [U. S.] 

Washington wrote to the President of Congress ... urging 
the appointment of a commissary-general, a quartermaster- 

eneral, a commissary of musters, and a commissary of artil- 
ry. W. Irving. 
€6m/mis-sa-ry-Sén/er-al, n. The head of the 
commissary department, or department of an army 
for supplying provisions, &c. 
€6dm/mis-sa-ry-ship, n. The office or employ- 
ment of commissary. Ayliffe. 
€om-mis/sion (-mish/un), n. [Fr. commission, Pr. 
& Sp. comision, It. commissione, Lat. & L. Lat. com- 
missio. See supra.) 

1. The act of committing, doing, or performing; 
—usually in a bad sense; the act of perpetrating. 

Every commission of sin introduces into the soul a certain 
degree of hardness. : South. 

2. A formal act of committing some charge or 
trust to a person. 

3. (Mil. U.S.) A certificate of rank issued by the 
highest authority — the President of the United 
States, or governor of a State. 

Hath the prince John a full commission, 
In very ample virtue of his father, 
To hear and absolutely to determine 
Of what conditions we shall stand upon? Shak. 
4. A company of persons joined in the exercise of 
‘some duty or the charge of some trust. 

The memorial of the clergy received prompt attention from 
the government. A commission was at once appointed to ex- 
amine into the matter. Prescott. 

5. (Com.) (a.) The acting under authority of, or 
on account of, another. (b.) The thing to be done 
as agent for another; as, I have three commissions 

_ for the city. (c.) The brokerage or allowance made 
to a factor or agent for transacting business for an- 
other. See DbL CREDERE. 


Commission of bankruptcy, a commission appointing 
and empowering certain persons to examine into the facts 
relative to an alleged bankruptcy, and to secure the bank- 
rupt’s lands and effects for the creditors. — Commission 
of lunacy, a commission authorizing an inquiry whether 
a person is a lunatic or not.— Commission, or commis- 
sioned, officer (Mil.), one who has a commission, in dis- 
tinction from a warrant officer.— Jo put a ship into 
commission (Naut.), to send it forth on public service 
after it has been laid up. — To put the great seal into com- 
misston§ to place it in the hands of commissioners during 
the period that intervenes between the going out of one 
lord keeper and the accession of another. [Zng.] 


o Syn.— Charge; warrant; authority; mandate; of- 
ce, 
€om-mis/sion (kom-mish/un), v. t. [imp. & p.p. 

COMMISSIONED; p. pr. & vb. n. COMMISSIONING. | 
1. To give a commission to; to furnish with a 


commission; to empower or authorize; as, a com- 
missioned ofiicer. 





2. To send with a mandate or authority. 
A chosen band 
He first commissions to the Latian land. Dryden, 
Syn.—To appoint; depute; authorize; empower; del- 
egate. 


Com-mis/sion-al, a. Appointed by warrant. 
€om-mis/sion-a-ry,} [Lare.] ‘‘ Delegate on com- 


missionary authority.” Bp. Hall. 


€om-mis/sion-ate, v.t. To give authority to; to 


commission. [ove ‘Prophets particularly called 
and commissionated.” Hammond. 


€om-mis/sion-er, 7”. 1. A person who has a com- 


mission or warrant from proper authority to per- 
form some office, or execute some business, for the 
person or government which employs him; as, com- 
missioners for settling the bounds of a state, or for 
adjusting claims, 

‘To another address which requested that a commission 
might be sent to examine into the state of things in Ireland, 
William returned a gracious answer, and desired the Com- 
mons to name the commissioners. Macaulay. 

2. An officer having charge of some department 
or bureau of the public service. 

Herbert was first commissioner of the Admiralty. Macaulay. 

The commissioner of patents, the commissioner of the land 
office, the commissioner of Indian affairs, are subordinates of 
the secretary of the interior. Bartlett. 

County commissioners, certain administrative officers 
provided by law in some of the States, generally invested 
by the local laws with various powers in reference to the 
roads, court-houses, &c., and the financial matters of the 
county. [U. S.] 


€om-mis/sion-mér/chant, n. A merchant who 


transacts business on commission, as the agent of 
others, receiving a rate per cent. as his commission 
or reward. 


€om-mis/sion-ship, n. The office of commis- 


sioner. 
He got his commissionship in the great contest for the coun- 
W. Scott. 


€om-mis/sive,a, Actually performed ; committing. 
€om-mis/su-ral (-mish/n-), a Of, or pertaining 


to, a commissure. Carpenter, 


€6dm/mis-sitire (95), n. [Fr. commissure, Lat. com- 


missura, a joining together. See infra.) 

1. (Arch.) The application of the surface of one 
stone to that of another. Gwilt. 

2. A joint, seam, or closure; the place where two 
bodies, or parts of a body, meet and unite; an inter- 
stice or cleft between particles or parts. 

3. (Anat.) (a.) The point of union between two 
parts, as the angles of the lips, eyes, &c. (b.) A col- 
lection of transverse fibers connecting parts on each 
side of the brain and spinal marrow. 

4. (Bot.) The line of junction of two carpels, as 
the parsnip, caraway, &c. Gray. 


€om-mit/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. COMMITTED; p. pr. & 


vb, N. COMMITTING.] [Lat. committere, to send to, 
to connect, to commit, from com, for con, and mit- 
tere, to send; Fr. commetire, Pr. cometre, Sp. & 
Pg. cometer, It. commettere.] 
1. To give in trust; to put into charge or keeping; 
to intrust; to deposit. 
Bid him farewell, commit him to the grave. Shak. 
Some of the chief malcontents were committed to prison. 
Macaulay. 
2. To do; to perform; to effect or perpetrate. 
Lands and tenements commit no treason. Dryden. 


3. To join for a contest; to match ;— followed by 
with. [Lare.] 
How ... does Philopolis... commit the opponent with the 
respondent. Henry More. 
4. To place beyond one’s control; to pledge or 
bind; to compromise, expose, or endanger ;— gen- 
erally reflexively; as, to commit one’s self to evil. 
You might have satisfied every duty of political friendship 
without committing the honor of your sovereign. Junius. 
Any sudden assent to the proposal... might possibly be 
considered as committing the faith of the United States. 
Marshall. 
5. To confound. [An obsolete Latinism.] ‘*Com- 
mitting short and long [quantities].” Milton. 
To commit a bill (Legislation), to refer or intrust it to 
a committee or others, to be considered and reported. — 
To commit to memory, to learn by heart; to memorize. 


Syn.—To Commit, INtrust, Consign. These words 
have in common the idea of transferring from one’s self 
to the care and custody of another. Commit is the widest 
term, and expresses only the general idea of delivering 
into the charge of another; as, to commit a lawsuit to the 
care of an attorney. To tintrust rises higher, and denotes 
the act of committing in the exercise of confidence or 
trust; as, to intrust a friend with the care ofa child. To 
consign is a more formal act, and regards the thing trans- 
ferred, as placed chiefly or wholly out of one’s immediate 
control; as,toconsign a pupil to the charge of his instruct- 
or; to consign goods to an agent for sale. These words 
are also used in a secondary or figurative sense; as, an 
author commits his thoughts to writing; he intrusts a 
friend with the secret of having done so; and finally 
consigns his work to the press. 

All things committed to thy trust conceal. Denham. 
Intrusted riches to relieve the poor. Dryden. 
Must I pass 

Again to nothing, when this shad breath 
Ceasinz, consigns me o’er to rest and death? Prior. 


€om-mit’, v.i. To be guilty of incontinence, 


Commit not with man’s sworn spouse, Shak. 


€om-mit/ment, n. 1. The act of committing, or 








COMMODORE 


putting in charge, keeping, or trust; particularly 
the act of committing to prison. 

They were glad to compound for his bare commitment to the 
Tower, whence he was within few days enlarged. Clarendon 

2. A warrant or order for the imprisonment of 
person, more frequently termed a mittimus. 

3. The act of referring or intrusting to a com- 
mittee for consideration; as, the commitment of a 
petition or a bill to a select number of persons for 
consideration and report. 

4. A doing, or perpetration, in a bad sense, as of 
a crime or blunder; commission. ; 

5. The act of pledging or engaging; or the act of 
exposing or endangering. Hamilton. 

€om-mit/tal, n. 1. The act of committing. 

2. A pledge, actual or implied. 

€om-mit/tee, n. [From commit; Fr. comité.] One 
or more persons elected or appointed, to whom any 
matter or business is referred, either by a legislative 
body, or by a court, or by any collective body of 
men acting together. 

t3™ A legislative body often resolves or forms itself 
into a committee, called a committee of the whole house, 
in which case the speaker leaves the chair, and one of the 
members acts as chairman. 

€dm/mit-tee’, n. (ZLaw.) One to whom the charge 
of the person or estate of another, as of a lunatic, is 
committed by suitable authority; a guardian. 

€om-mit/tee-ship, n. The office of a committee. 

€om-mit/ter, n. One who commits; one who does 


or perpetrates. South. 
€om-mit/ti-ble, a. Capable of being committed; 
liable to be committed. [Rare.] Browne. 


€om-mix’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. COMMIXED (kom- 
mikst/); p. pr. & vb. n. COMMIXING.] [Lat. com- 
miscere, commixtum, from com, for con, and miscere, 
to mix, q.v.] To mix or mingle; to blend; to mix, 
as different substances. 
The commixed impressions of all the colors do stir up and 
beget a sensation of white. yewton. 
€om-mix’, v.i. To mix; to mingle; to blend. 
The smile mocking the sigh, that it would fly 
From so divine a temple to commix 
With winds that sailors rail at. Shak. 
€om-mix/ion, n. Commixture. [0bs.] Shak. 
€om-mixt/ion (-mikst/yun), 7. [Lat. commiztio.] 
A blending of different ingredients in one mass or 
compound; mixture. ‘‘The want of an exact com- 
mixtion of the ingredients.” Boyle. 
€om-mixt/iire (-mikst/yur), n. [Lat. commiztura.] 
1. The act of mixing; the state of being mingled; 
the blending of ingredients in one mass or com- 
pound, 
In the commixtwre of any thing that is more oily or sweet, 


such bodies are least apt to putrefy. Bacon. 
2. The mass formed by mingling different things ; 
composition; compound. Bacon. 


3. (Scots Law.) A method of acquiring property 
by blending different substances belonging to differ- 
ent proprietors. Erskine. 

€idm/’mo-date, n. [Lat. commodatum, thing lent, 
loan.] (Scots Law.) A gratuitous loan. 

€om-mode! (Synop., § 180), n. [Fr. commode, from 
conumode, convenient, Lat. commodus, from com, for 
con, and modus, measure, mode; It. & Sp. comodo. ] 

1. A kind of head-dress formerly worn by ladies, 
which, by means of a frame of wire-work, raised the 
hair and fore part of the cap to a great height. 
“She... under high commodes...in see colors 
decked.” Glanville. 

2. A chest of drawers, often with shelves added, 
and other conveniences. 

€om-m6/di-otis, a. [L. Lat. commodiosus, como- 
dosus, from Lat. commodum, convenience, from 
commodus. See supra.| Adapted to its use or 
purpose, or to wants and necessities; convenient ; 
suitable; fit; as, a commodious house or room. 
“Wine and many things else commodious for man- 
kind.” Raleigh. 

Syn.— Convenient ; suitable ; fit; proper; useful ; 
comfortable. 

€om-m0/di-otis-ly, adv. In a commodious man- 
ner; suitably. : 

€om-m0/di-otis-ness, n. Adaptation or suitahle- 
ness for its purpose; convenience; fitness. ‘* The 
commodiousness of the harbor.” Johnson. 

Com-mid/i-ty, n. [Fr. commodité, Pr. comoditat, 
Sp. comodidad, Pg. commedidade, It. comodita, Lat. 
commoditas. See COMMODE. | 

1. Convenience; accommodation; profit; advan- 
tage; interest; commodiousness. [Obs.] 

Men may seek their own commodity, yet if this were done 
with injury to others, it was not to be suffered. Hooker. 

2. That which affords ease, convenience, or ad- 
vantage, especially in commerce, including every 
thing movable that is bought and sold — goods, 
wares, merchandise, produce of land and manu- 
factures, &c. 

Commodities are movables, valuable by money, the common 
measure. Locke. 

€dm/mo-dobre’, n. [Probably a contraction or cor- 
ruption of the It. comandatore, commander, L. Lat. 
commendator, or the Sp. comendador, a knight of a 
military order who holds a commandery, also a 
superior of a monastery, from L. Lat. commendare, 
to command. Cf. COMMEND and COMMAND. | 

1. The officer who commands a squadron or de- 
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€om-m6d/i-la/tion, n. 
deer fone Gary (-moin), 7. 


€dm/mon, a. 


_ kind; serving for the use of all> general. 


COMMODULATION 


tachment of ships destined on a particular enter- 
rise. 

2. (Eng. Marine.) A naval officer having the tem- 

porary rank of rear admiral. Brande. 

3. The senior captain, when two or more ships of 
war are cruising in company; — so called by cour- 
tesy. Totten. 

4. The convoy or leading ship in a fleet of mer- 
chantmen, which carries a light in her top to con- 
duct the other ships. 

ae commodutlatio, from 
Lat. com, for con, and modulari, to modulate, from 
modulus, a small measure, diminutive of modus, 
measure.] Measure; agreement. [Obs.] Hakewill. 
[O. Fr. commoigne, com- 
moine, L. Lat. commonachus, from com, for con, and 
monachus, monk, q. v.] A monk of the same con- 
vent. [Obs.] Selden. 
[compar. COMMONER ; superl. COM- 
MONEST.] [O. Eng. commun, commune, Fr. commun, 
Pr. & Sp. comun, Pg. commum, It. comune, Lat. 
communis, from com, for con, and munis, ready to be 
of service, from munus, service, work. Ger, gemein, 
O. H. Ger. gimeine, Goth. gamains, A-S. gemen, 
gemeéne, are allied to Lat. communis. | 

1. Belonging equally to more than one, or to many 
indefinitely ; belonging to the public or to all a 

uch 
actions as the common good requireth.” Hooker. 
““The common enemy of man.” Shak. ‘The com- 
mon prison.” Milton. ‘Things common by na- 
ture.” Locke. 

2. Often met with; usual; frequent. ‘ Grief 
more than common grief.” Shak. ‘The common 
engine of despotism, a military force.” Hallam. 

3. Not distinguished by rank or character; ordi- 
nary ;— often in a depreciating sense. ‘+ The com- 
mon people.” Shak. ‘The honest, heart-felt enjoy- 
ment of common life.” W Irving. 

4. Given to habits of lewdness; prostitute. ‘A 
dame who herself was common.” LD Estrange. 

Common bail (Law), bail in which the recognizance or 
surety is merely nominal. — Common carrier (Law), one 
who undertakes, for hire, to transport goods from one 
place to another Such a carrier is liable for all losses 
and injuries to the goods, except those which have hap- 
pened in consequence of the act of God, or of the enemies 
of the country, or of the owner of the property himself. 
Bouvier. — Common chord (Mus.), a chord consisting of 
the fundamental tone, with its third and fifth. — Common 
council, the council of a city or corporate town, em- 
powered to make by-laws for the government of the citi- 
zens.— Common ecrier, the crier of a town or city. — 
Common divisor, or measure (Math.), 4 number or quan- 
tity that divides two or more numbers or quantities with- 
out a remainder. — Common gender (Gram.), one which 
is either masculine or feminine. — Common hall, a hall or 


‘ house in which citizens meet for business. — Common law, 


the unwritten law, the law that receives its binding force 
from immemorial usage and universal reception, in dis- 
tinction from the written or statute law. This term is 
often used in contradistinction from statute law, some- 
times from the civil or canon law; occasionally from the 
lex mercatoria, or admiralty and maritime jurisprudence, 
and frequently from equity. Many use it to designate a 
law common to the whole country. See LAw.— Common 
lawyer, one versed in common law.— Common learning 
(Law), well-known, familiar law or doctrine. Burril/.— 
Common mine (Mil.), one whose crater at top is as wide 
as it is deep. — Common nown (Gram.), the name of any 
one of a class of objects, as distinguished from a proper 
noun, the name of a particular person or thing. — Com- 
mon Pleas, one of the three superior courts of common 
law at Westminster, presided over by a chief justice and 
four puisne judges. Its jurisdiction is confined to civil 
matters. Courts bearing this title exist in several of the 
United States, having, however, in some eases, both civil 
and criminal jurisdiction extending over the whole State. 
In other States the jurisdiction of the common pleas is 
limited to a county, and it is sometimes called a county 
court. Its powers are generally defined by statute. — 
Common prayer, the liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, which all its clergy are enjoined to use, under a 
penalty.— Common school, a school maintained at the 
public expense, and open to all. — Common sense. (a.) A 
supposed sense which was held to be the common bond 
of allthe others. [Obs.] Trench. (6.) Sound, practical 
judgment; the instantaneous decision of unperverted 
reason. — Common time (Afus.), that variety of time in 
which the measure consists of two or of four equal por- 
tions. — Common verb, one which is both active and pas- 
sive. — Jn common, equally with another, or with others ; 
to be equally used or participated by two or more; as, ten- 
ants i common; to provide for children i common. 


Syn.— General; public; popular; national; universal; 
frequent; ordinary; customary ; usual; familiar; habitual; 
vulgar; mean; trite; stale; threadbare; commonplace. 
See MUTUAL. 


€dm/mon, 7. 1. An uninclosed tract of ground, 


‘ 


the use of which is not appropriated to an individ- 
ual, but belongs to the public, or to a number; some- 
times applied also to an inclosed tract of public 
ground. 

Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 

Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears, 

And graze in commons. Shak. 

2. (Law.) The right of taking a profit in the land 

of another, in common either with the owner or 
with other persons ; — so called from the community 
of interest which arises between the claimant of the 
right and the owner of the soil, or between the 
claimants and other commoners entitled to the 
same right. 
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Common appendant, a right belonging to the owners 
or occupiers of arable land to put commonable beasts 
upon the waste land in the manor where they dwell.— 

‘ommon appurtenant, a similar right applying to lands in 
other manors, or extending to other beasts, besides those 
which are generally commonable.— Common because of 
vicinage, or neighborhood, the right of the inhabitants of 
each of two townships, lying contiguous to each other, 
whioh have usually intercommoned with one another, 
to let their beasts stray into the other's fields. — Common 
in gross, or at large, a common annexed to a man’s per- 
son, being granted to him and his heirs by deed; or it 
may be claimed by prescriptive right, as by a parson of 
a chureh or other corporation sole. Blackstone. — Com- 
mon of estovers, the right of taking wood for fuel, or for 
the use and furniture of a house or farm.— Common of 
pasture, the right of feeding beasts on the land of another 
in common with the owner or with other persons. Burrill. 
— Common of piscary, the right of fishing in waters be- 
longing to another.— Common of turbary, the privilege 
of digging turf upon the ground of another. 

€bm/mon, v. i. 1. To converse together; to dis- 
course; to confer, [Obs.] 

Embassadors were sent upon both parts, and divers means 
of entreaty were commoned of. Grafton. 

2. To have ajoint right with others in common 
ground, Johnson. 

3. To participate; to suffer or enjoy in common, 
[ Obs.] Sir T. More, 

4. To board together ; to eat at a table in common, 

€dm/mon, adv. Commonly. [Rare.] Shak. 
€dm/mon-a-ble, a. 1. Heldincommon. Bacon, 

2. Allowed to pasture on common land. 

Commonable beasts are either beasts of the plow, or such as 
manure the ground. Blackstone. 

€im/mon-age, n. [O. Fr. communage, from com- 
mun. See Common.] The right of pasturing on a 
common; the joint right of using any thing in com- 
mon with others. ‘‘ The claim of commonage which 
the people had in most of the forests.” Burke. 

€dm/mon-al-ty, n. [N. Fr. communauté, L. Lat. 
communalitas, from communalis, communis, Fr. 
communal, See COMMUNAL.] The common peo- 
ple; those classes and conditions of people who are 
below the rank of nobility; the commons. 

The commonailty, like the nobility, are divided into several 
degrees. Blackstone. 

The ancient fare of our kings differed from that of the com- 
monalty in plenteousness only. Landor. 

€dm/mon-er, n. 1. One of the common people; 
one under the degree of nobility. 

All below them [the peers] even their children, were com- 
moners, and in the eye of the law equal to each other. Hallam. 

2. A member of the House of Commons. Swift, 

3. One who has a joint right in common ground, 

Much good land might be gained from forests and chases 
... and from other commonable places, so as always there be 
a due care taken that the poor commoners have no injury by 
such improvement. Bacon. 

4. One sharing or partaking with another in any 
thing. Fuller. 

5. A student of the second rank in the university 
of Oxford, Eng., who is not dependent on the foun- 
dation for support, but pays for his board or com- 
mons, together with all other charges. Huber. 

6. A prostitute. Shak. 

€dm/mo-ni/tion (-nish/un), n. [Lat. commonitio 
from commonere, from com and monere, to remind. 
Advice; warning; instruction. [Obs.] Bailey. 
€om-mo6n/i-tive, a. Monitory. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
€om-mon/i-to-ry,a. [Lat. commonitorius.] Call- 
ing to mind; giving admonition. [Obs.] Foxe. 
€6m/mon-ly, adv. 1. Usually; generally; ordi- 
narily ; frequently ; for the most part; as, confirmed 
habits commonly continue through life. 
In common; familiarly. [Obs.] 
monly as friend does with his friend.” Spenser. 
€dom/mon-ness, n. 1. Frequent occurrence; a 
state of being common or usual. 

2. Equal participation by two or more. [fare.] 

€dm/mon-pla¢ge, a. Common; trite; not new or 
extraordinary. 

€dm/mon-place, n. 1. (Rhet.) A general idea 
applicable to different subjects; a topic common to 
two or more subjects. Blair. 

2. A trite or customary remark. 

€b6m/mon-pla¢e, v.¢é. To enter in a commonplace- 
book, or to reduce to general heads. Felton. 
€im/mon-place/-book (27), 7”. A book in which 
things to be remembered are recorded. 
€dm/mon-plac¢ce/ness, n. The quality of being 
commonplace, 
€dm/mons, n. pl. 1. The mass of the people, as 
distinguished from the titled classes or nobility; the 
commonalty. 
’Tis like, the commons, rude, unpolished hinds, 
Could send such message to their sovereign. Shak. 

3. The lower house of parliament, consisting of 
the representatives of cities, boroughs, and coun- 
ties, chosen by men possessed of the property or 
qualifications required by law. [Zng.] 

It is agreed that the Commons were no part of the great coune 
cil till some ages after the Conquest. ume. 

8. Provisions; food; fare; —so called from the 
practice of eating at a common table formerly prey- 
alent in colleges and universities. 

Their commons, though but coarse, were nothing scant. 

Dryden. 

4. A club or association where all eat at a com- 

mon table; as, to board in commons. 


“As com- 


— 


COMMUNICABLE 


Doctors Commons, a college composed of doctors of 
civil law, who formerly had jurisdiction in matters per- 
taining to wills, marriages, and divorces. [London.] — 
To be on short commons, to have a small allowance of 
food. [Collog.] 

€om-mOn/strate,v.t. [Lat. commonstratus, p.p. 
of commonstrare, to show.] ‘To teach. car 
€idm/mon-ty, n. (Scots Law.) Land belonging to 
two or more common proprietors, or a heath or 


muir, of which there has been a promiscuous pos- 


session by pasturage. 
€im/mon-ty, n. 


comedy. [Obs.] 
Is not a commonty a Christmas gambol? ~ Shak. 
€dm/mon-wéeal/, nN. [See WrAL and 
€im/mon-wéealth’, | WEALTH.) 


1. An established form of government, or civil 
polity; or, more generally, a state; a body politic, 
consisting of a certain number of men, united, by 
compact or tacit agreement, under one form of goy- 
ernment and system of laws. ‘ ; 

(=> This term is applied to governments which are 
considered as free or popular, but rarely, or improperly, 
to an absolute government. The word signifies, strictly, 
the common good or happiness; and hence, the form of 
government supposed best to secure the public good. 

2. The whole body of people in a state; the pub- 
lic. Shak. 

3. (Eng. Hist.) The form of government estab- 
lished on the death of Charles I., in 1649, and which 
existed under Oliver Cromwell and his son Rich- 
ard, ending with the abdication of the latter in 1659, 

Syn. — State; realm; republic. 

€im’mon-wéalth’s/-man, 7. One who favored 
the order of polity established on the death of 
Charles I. by Oliver Cromwell and his coadjutors. 
€dm/mo-range, |”. 1. A dwelling or ordinary 
€dm/mo-ran-¢cy, residence in a place; abode; 
habitation. 4 
Commorancy consists in usually lying there. Blackstone. 

2. (Am. Law.) Residence temporarily, or for a 

short time, 

€dm/mo-rant, a. [Lat. commorans, p. pr. of com- 
morari, to abide, from com, for con, and morari, to 
delay.] 
ais (Law.) Dwelling; ordinarily residing; inhab- 
iting. 

All freeholders within the precinct... and all persons com- 
morant therein ... are obliged to attend the court leet. 

Blackstone. 
2. (Am. Law.) Inhabiting or occupying tempora- 
rily. [Rare.] ; 
€dm/mo-ra/tion, n. The act of staying or re- 
siding. [Obs.] Cockeram. 
€om-m0/ri-ent, a. [Lat. commoriens, p. pr. of com- 
moriri, from com, for con, and moriri, to die.] Dy- 
ing at the same time. [Obs.] ‘‘Commorient fates 
and times.” Sir G. Buck. 
€om-morse’, n. [Lat. commorsus, p. p. of com- 
mordere, from com, for con, and mordere, to bite. 
Remorse. [Obs.] ‘‘ Sad commorse.” Daniel. 
€dm/mo6th-er, n. [Lat. com, for con, and Eng. 
mother, q.v.]| A godmother. [Rare.] _ Cotgrave. 
€om-m0/tion, 7. [Lat. commotio. See COMMOVE. | 

1. Disturbed or violent motion; agitation. 

2. A popular tumult; civil or public disturbance 
or disorder. p 

When ye shall hear of wars and commotions, be not terri- 

ed. : Luke xxi. 9. 

8. Agitation, perturbation, or disorder of mind; 
heat; excitement. ; 

He could not debate any thing without some commotion. 

Clarendon. 
Syn.— Excitement; agitation; perturbation; disturb- 
ance; tumult; disorder;. violence. 
€om-m0/tion-er, n, One who excites commotion. 
[ Obs. and rare. | Bacon. 
€om-move’/,v.t. [inp. & p.p. COMMOVED; Pp. pr. 
& vb, nN. COMMOVING.] [Lat. commovere, from com 
and movere, to move.] To put in motion; to dis- 
turb; to agitate; to unsettle. [Rare.] 
Straight the sands, 
Commoved around, in gathering eddies play. Thontson. 
€om-min/al, a. [Fr. communal, L. Lat. commu- 
nalis, from Lat. communis, -See Common.] Per- 
taining to a commune. 
€om-miine’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. COMMUNED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. COMMUNING.] [O. Fr. communier, from 
Lat. communicare, to communicate, q. v.] 

1. To converse together familiarly; to exchange 
sentiments or feelings. ‘‘ To summon but a few to 
attend at one time, and to commune with every one 
apart.” Hallam. 

2. To receive the communion; to partake of the 
eucharist or Lord’s supper. ‘To commune under 
both kinds.” 

€bm/miune, n. (Fr. commune, L. Lat. commune. See 
Common.] A small territorial district in France, 
governed by an officer called mayor. . 

€om-mii/ni-ea bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. communicabilité, 
Lat. communicabilitas.| The quality of being com- 
municable; capability of being imparted from one 
to another. Johnson. 

€om-inii/ni-ea-ble, a, [Fr. communicable, L. Lat. 
Comin OnPHtt te) ; 

1. Capable of being communicated, or of being 
given by one to another, 


To show forth his goodness and impart 


His good communicable to every soul. Milton. 
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[Corrupted from comedy.) A 


Bp. Burnet. 
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€om-mii/ni-ea-ble-ness, 1. 


€om-mii/ni-eaite, v. ¢. 


Com-mii/ni-eate, v.i. 


€om-mii/ni-ea/tion, 7. 


€om-mii/ni-ea-to-ry, «. 


€om-mitin/ion (kom-min/yun), . 


COMMUNICABLENESS 


2. Capable of being recounted. 
Things not revealed which the invisible King, 
Only Omniscient, hath suppressed in night, 
_ To none communicable in earth or heaven. Milton. 
3. gem pnicative 3 ready to impart information; 
sociable. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
The state of being 
communicable. : 


€om-mii/ni-ea-bly, adv. In the way of communi- 


cation. 


cant, n. [Lat. communicans, p. pr. of 


comnuunicare. | ne who is entitled to, or does 
partake of, the sacrament at the celebration of the 

ord’s supper; a church-member. ‘A constant 
frequenter of worship, and a never-failing monthly 
communicant.” Atterbury. 
{imp. & p p. COMMUNI- 
CATED; p. pr. & vb. n. COMMUNICATING.] [Lat. 
communicatus, p. p. of communicare, from commu- 
avis, common; Fr. communiquer, Pr. & Sp. comuni- 
car, It. comunicare. | 

1. To share in common; to participate in. [Obs.] 
“ To thousands that communicate our loss.” LB, Jon, 

2. To impart for joint or common possession; to 
bestow; to confer. 

Where God is worshiped, there he communicates his bless- 
ings and holy influences. Bp. Taylor. 

3. To impart, reveal, or give, as information. 
They read all they would communicate to their hearers. Watts. 

tr This verb was formerly followed by with before 
the person receiving, but now usually takes ¢o after it. 
“He communicated those thoughts only with the Lord 
Digby.” ; Clarendon. 

Syn.—To impart; bestow; confer; reveal; disclose; 
make known.— TO COMMUNICATE, IMPART, REVEAL. 
Communicate is the generic term, and denotes the allow- 
ing of others to partake or enjoy in common with our- 
selves. Jmpartis more specific ;—it is giving to others a 
part of what we had held as our own, or making them 
our partners; as, to 7mpart our feelings, to impart of our 
property, &c. Hence there is something more intimate 
in imparting intelligence than in communicating it. 'To 
reveal is to disclose something hidden or concealed; as, 
to reveal a secret. 

1. To share or participate ; 
to possess or enjoy in common with others. 

Ye have well done that ye did communicate with my aftlic- 
tion. Phil. iv. 14. 

2. To have intercourse or the means of inter- 
course;— generally followed by with. ‘ Subjects 
suffered to communicate and to hive intercourse of 
trafiic.”’ Hackluyt. 

The whole body is nothing but a system of such canals, 
which all communicate with one another. Arbuthnot. 

3. To partake of the Lord’s supper. 

The primitive Christians communicated every day. Bp. Taylor. 
[Lat. communicatio.] 

1. The act of imparting, conferring, or delivering, 
from one to another; intercourse by words, letters, 
or messages; interchange of thoughts or opinions, 
by conference or other means. 

Use no French, but mere English, to the French, in all 


communication whatsoever. Camden. 
Thou, in thy secrecy, . . . seek’st not : 
Social communication. Milton. 


2. The means by which intercourse is main- 
tained; the means of passing from place to place; 
a connecting passage. 

The Euxine Sea is conveniently situated for trade, by the 
communication it has both with Asia and Europe. Arbuthnot. 

3. That which is communicated or imparted; in- 
telligence; news; as, to receive an interesting com- 
munication. 

4 (Rhet.) A trope, by which a speaker assumes 
that his hearer is a partner in his sentiments, and 
Says we, instead of J or you. Beattie. 

Syn.—Commerce; correspondence; conference; in- 
tercourse. - 


€om-mii/ni-¢ea-tive, a. [L. Lat. communicativus, 


Fr, communicatif.] Inclined to communicate ; ready 
to impart to others. 


We have paid for our want of prudence, and determine, tor 
the future, to be less communicative. Swift. 


€om-mii/ni-ea-tive-ness,n. The quality of be- 


ing communicative; readiness to impart to others ; 
freedom from reserve. Norris. 


tom-mi/ni-eS/tor, n. [Lat. communicator.] One 


who communicates. Boyle. 
L [L. Lat. commaunicato- 
rius.| Imparting knowledge. ‘Canonical or com- 
municatory letters.” Barrow. 
v0 Lat. commu- 
nio, Fr. communion, Pr. & Sp. comunion, It. comu- 
nione. See Common.) 

1. Intercourse between two persons or more; in- 
terchange of transactions or offices; a state of giv- 
ing and receiving; agreement; concord. 

_We are naturally induced to seek communion and fellowship 
with others. Hooker. 

What communion hath light with darkness? 2 Cor. vi. 14. 

2. Mutual intercourse or union in religious wor- 
ship, or in doctrine and discipline. 

Bare communion with a good church can never alone make 
a good man. South. 

3. A body of Christians having one common faith 
and discipline, 

4. The act of performing the sacrament of the 
eucharist; the celebration of the Lord’s supper; the 


€om-miin/ion-ist, 2. 


€om/mu-nism, 2. 


€dm/mu-nist, n. 


€om/mu-nist/ie, a. 


€om-mii/ni-ty, n. 


€Com-miit/a-ble, a. [Lat. commutabilis.] 


€dm/mu-ta/tion, 7. 





€bm/mu-ti/tion, a. 


€om-miit/a-tive, a. 


€om-miit/a-tive-ly, adv. 


€om-miite/, v. t. 


€om-miite’, v. i. 


€om-miit/er, n. 
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participation of the sacrament; as, to administer 
the communion ; to partake of the communion, 


Close communion. See CLOSE, a. 


Syn.—Fellowship ; converse ; intercourse ; unity ; 
concord; agreement. 


One of the same commun- 

Dury. 
[Fr. communisme, from com- 
mun, common, q. v.] The reorganizing of society, 
or the doctrine that it should be reorganized, by 
regulating property, industry, and the sources of 
livelihood, and also the domestic relations and so- 
cial morals of mankind; socialism; especially the 
doctrine of a community of property, or the nega- 
tion of individual rights in property. J. H. Burton. 
[Fr. communiste.] An advocate 
for the theory or practice of communism. 
Pertaining to communism; 
as, communistic theories ; communistic arrange- 
ments. 


ion. 


[Lat. communitas, Pr. comuni- 
tat, Sp. comunidad, It. comunita. Cf. Common- 
ALTY. | 

1. Common possession or enjoyment; as, a com- 
munity of goods. ‘* A confirmation of the original 
community of all things.” Locke. ‘ An unreserved 
community of thought and feeling.” W. Irving. 

2. A society of people having common rights, 
privileges, or interests, civil, political, or ecclesias- 
tical; or living under the same laws and regula- 
tions ; as, a community of monks. 

3. Society at large; a commonwealth or state; a 
body politic ; the public, or people in general. 
“ Burdens upon the poorer classes of the commw- 
nity.” Hallam. 

(2 In this sense, the term should not be used indet- 
initely like the word society ; as, the interests of commu- 
nity require this; but the interests of the community, &c. 

4. Commonness; frequency. [Obs.] “Eyes.. 
sick and blunted with community.” Shak. 


€om-mi/ta-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being com- 


mutable. 

Capable 
of being exchanged or given for another. 

[Fr. commutation, Lat. com- 
mutatio. | 

1. The act of passing from one state to another; 
change. 

So great is the commutation that the soul then hated onl 
that which now only it loves. South. 

2. The act of giving one thing for another; bar- 
ter; exchange. 

The use of money is... that of saving the commutation of 
more bulky commodities. Arbuthnot. 

3. (Law.) The change of a penalty or punishment 
from a greater to a less, as banishment instead of 
death; substitution. 

Suits are allowable in the spiritual courts for money agreed 
to be given as a commutation for penance. Blackstone. 

4. The purchase of aright to go upon a certain 
route during a specified period, for aless amount 
than would be paid in the aggregate for separate 
trips. 

5. Any outright sum given as an equivalent for a 
pro rata payment; as, a copy-right commutation. 

Angle of commutation (Astron.), the angular distance 
between the sun’s true place, seen from the earth, and the 
place of a planet reduced to the ecliptic. LTutton. 
Pertaining to, or obtained by, 
the purchase of a right called commutation; as, 
commutation tickets. 

Fr. commutatif, Pr. commu- 
tatiu, It. commutativo.| Relative to exchange; in- 
terchangeable; mutually passing from one to an- 
other. 

Rich traders, from their success, are presumed... to have 
cultivated an habitual regard to commutative justice. Burke. 
By way of reciprocal 

Browne. 
[imp. & P. Pp. COMMUTED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. COMMUTING.] [Lat. commutare, from com, 
for con, and mutare, to change. See MuTATION. | 

1. To put one for the other; to give or receive in 
exchange; to exchange ;— said specifically of a pen- 
alty or punishment exchanged for another of less 
severity. 

The sounds water and fire, being once annexed to those 
two elements, it was certainly more natural to call beings par- 
ticipating of the first ‘‘ watery,” and the last “ fiery,” than to 
commute the terms, and call them by the reverse. Harris. 

2. To pay less for in the gross than would be paid 
for the separate trips;— used in reference to the 
privilege of traveling upon a certain route for a 
specified time; as, to commute the passage for a 
year. 


exchange. 


1. To obtain or bargain for ex- 


emption. 
He... thinks it unlawful to commute, and that he is bound 
to pay his vow in kind. Bp. Taylor. 


2. To make an arrangement to pay in gross; as, 
to commute for a year in traveling over a route. 
One who commutes ; — especially 
in traveling. 


€om-miit/a-al (-mit/yu-al), a. [Lat. com, for con, 


and Eng. mutual, q.v.] Mutual; reciprocal. [Rare] 


There, with commutual zeal, we both had strove 
In acts of dear benevolence and love. Pope. 


€O/modse, or Co-mbse!, a. 


€dm/pact, n. 


€om-piet/, v. t. 


€om-pieted-ly, adv. 
€Com-paet/ed-mess, n. 


€om-piet/er, n. 
€om-paet/i-ble, @ Capable of being compacted. 
Com-pae/tion, 2. : 


€om-paet/ly, adv. 
Com-paet/mess, 2. 
Com-piet/iire (-pikt/yur), n. 


Com-pal £és (-pa/jeez), n. sing. & pl. 


€om-pas/i-niate, v. t. 


€om-pags/i-na/tion, n. 


€om-pan/ion (kom-pain/yun), 2. 


€om-pan/ion, v. ¢t. 


€om-pan/ion-a-bly, adv. 





€om-pan/ion-less, a. 


COMPANIONLESS 


[Lat. comosus, hairy, 
from coma, q.v.] (Bot.) Bearing a tuft of hairs, as 
the seeds of milkweed. Gray. 


Com-piret’, a. [Lat. compactus, p. p. of compin- 


gere, trom com and pangere, pactum, to fasten, fix.] 

1. Closely and firmly united, as the particles of 
solid bodies; firm; close; solid; dense. ‘ Glass, 
crystal, gems, and other compact bodies.” Newton. 

2. Composed or made of. [Obs.] 

A wandering fire, 
Compact of unctuous vapor. 

3. Joined or held together. [ Obs.] 
A pipe of seven reeds, compact with wax together. Peacham. 

4. Brief; close; pithy; not diffuse; not verbose; 
as, a compact discourse. 

Syn.— Firm; close; solid; dense; brief; pithy; sen- 
tentious. 


Milton. 


[Lat. compactum, from compacisci, 
compactum, from com, for con, and pacisci, to make 
an agreement, from pacere, primitive of pacisci and 
pangere.| An agreement between parties; a cove- 
nant or contract;—either of individuals or of na- 
tions. 

The law of nations depends on mutual compacts, treaties, 
leagues, &c. Blackstone. 
Wedlock is described as the indissoluble compact. IMacaulay. 

Syn.—Sce Covenant. 

[imp. & p. Pp. COMPACTED ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. COMPACTING.] [From Lat. compingere, 
compactum. See COMPACT, @.] 

1. To thrust, drive, or press closely together; to 
join firmly; to consolidate; to make close; —as the 
parts which compose a body. 

Now the bright sun compacts the precious stone. Blackmore. 

2. To unite or connect firmly, as in a system, 

The whole body fitly joined together and compacted. 
Eph. iv. 16s 
In a compact manner. 
A state of being compact; 
firmness; closeness of parts; density. Digby. 
One who makes a compact. 


[Lat. compactio. See Com- 
pAcT, v. t.] The act of making compact, or the 
state of being compact. Bacon. 
With close union of parts; 
closely; densely, 
Close union of parts; den- 
Boyle, 
[Lat. compactura.} 
Close union or connection of parts; structure well 
connected ; manner of joining. [Obs.] ‘‘ With come- 
ly compass and compacture strong.” Spenser. 
[Lat. compa- 
ges, from compingere. See COMPACT, v. t.] A sys- 
tem or structure of many parts united. ‘A regu- 
lar compages of pipes and vessels for the fluids to 
pass through.” Ray. ‘That particular body or 
compages of matter.” Cudworth. 
[See infra.] To unite or 
hold together. [Obs.] ‘‘ The side-pieces which com- 
bine and compaginate the whole frame.” Mountague. 
[Lat. compaginatio, from 
compaginare, to join together, from compago or 
compages, & joining together. See supra.] Union 
of parts ; structure ; connection ; contexture. 


sity. 


[ Obs.] “The unequal compagination of icy 
islands.” Boyle. 
€ém/pa-na-ble, a. [Also compaignable, O. Fr. 
compaignable. See infra.] Companionable. [ Obs. | 
€ém/pa-na-ble-mess, 2. Sociableness. [Ods.] 
Sidney. 
€om-pan/i-a-ble, a. Social. [Obs.] Bacon. 
€om-pan/i-a-ble-mess, . Companionableness ; 
sociableness. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 


[Fr. compagnon, 
O. Fr. & Pr. compaing, companh, Sp. compano, 
companon, companero, It. compagno, from L. Lat. 
companium, fellowship, a mess, from com and 
panis, bread.] One who accompanies or keeps 
company with another for a longer or shorter 
period ; one who is associated with another; a 
comrade; aconsort; apartner, ‘The companions 


of his fall.” Milton. 
Here are your sons again, and I must lose 
Two of the sweetest companions in the world. Shak. 


Companion hatch (Naut.), a wooden porch over the 
entrance or staircase of the cabin. — Companion ladder, 
that one by which officers ascend to, or descend from, the 
quarter-deck. Zotten.— Companion way (Naut.), astair- 
case leading to the cabin.— Anights companions, the mem- 
bers of a knightly order, in distinction from the superiors 
or knights commanders. 

Syn.— Associate ; comrade ; mate ; compeer ; part- 
ner; ally; confederate; coadjutor; accomplice. 


To qualify as a companion. 


{ Obs.] ; } y 
e Companion me with my mistress. Shak. 
€om-pan/ion-a-ble, a. Agreeable as a compan- 
ion; fit for good fellowship; sociable. ‘‘ Hach 


companionable guest.” Mallet. ‘‘Companionable 


wit.” Clarendon. 


€om-pan/ion-a-ble-ness,n. The quality of being 


companionable; sociableness. 5 

In a companionable 
manner. ; 
Having no companion. 
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COMPANIONSHIP 


€om-pan/ion-ship, n. 
tion, 
He never seemed to avail himself of my sympathy other 
than by mere companionship. W. Irving. 
2. Company; train. 
’Tis Alcibiades and 
Some twenty horse, all of companionship. Shak. 
€6m/pa-ny (ktim/pa-n}), n. [Fr. compagnie, Pr. 
companhia, companha, Sp. compania, Pg. com- 
panhia, It. compagnia, from O. Fr. & Pr. compaing, 
companh, &e. See supra.] 
1. The state of being a companion; the act of ac- 
companying; fellowship; society. 
Brethren, farewell: your company alon 
I will not wish, lest it, perhaps, offend them 
To see me girt with friends. Milton. 
2. An assemblage or association of persons, 
either permanent or transient; as, a company of 
priests. 
We have safely found 
Our king and company. Shak. 
3. An assemblage or association of persons for 
mutual entertainment; and hence, guests, in dis- 
tinction from the members of a family; society. 
Nature has left every man a capacity of being agreeable, 
though not of shining in company. Swift. 
4. An association of persons for the purpose of 
carrying on some enterprise for the common bene- 
fit; a corporation; a firm; as, the East India Com- 
pany ; an insurance company. 


5. Partners in a firm whose names are not men- | 


tioned in the style or title of the firm; as, Hottin- 
guer & Co. 

6. (Mil.) A subdivision of a regiment of troops 
consisting of from sixty to one hundred men, and 
under the command of a captain. 

7. (Naut.) The crew of a ship, including the offi- 
cers; as, a whole ship’s company. 

To bear company, to accompany ; to attend; to go with. 
‘“ His faithful dog shall bear him company.” Pope.— To 
keep company. (a.) To accompany; to attend. (0.) To 
associate frequently or habitually, especially as a lover 
oradmirer. (c.) To frequent public houses. 

Syn.— Assemblage; assembly; society; group; circle; 
crowd; troop; erew; gang; corporation; association. 
€6m/pa-ny (ktim/pa-ny), v.¢t. [imp. & p. p. COM- 

PANIED 3; p.pr. & vb. n. COMPANYING.] To ac- 
company or go with; to be companion to. [Obs.] 
€ém/pa-ny, v.i. 1. To associate. 

I wrote unto you... not to company with fornicators. 


Cor. v. 9. 
2. To bea gay companion. [0bs.] Spenser. 
3. To have sexual commerce. Bp. Hall. 


€bm/pa-ra-ble, a. [Fr. comparable, Lat. compara- 
bilis.]| Capable of being compared; worthy of com- 
parison, 
There is no blessing of life comparable to the enjoyment of 
a discreet and virtuous friend. Addison. 
€dm/pa-ra-ble-ness, n. The quality of being 
comparable. 
€im/pa-ra-bly, adv. Inamanner or degree wor- 
thy to be compared, or of equal regard. Wotton. 
€bm/pa-rate, n. [Lat. comparatum, from com- 
paratus, p. p. of comparare. See ComMPARE.] 
(Logic.) One of two things compared together. 
€im/pa-ra/tion, n. [Lat. comparatio, from com- 
parare, from com and parare, to prepare.] The 
act of making ready or providing; provision. [Obs.] 
€om-par’a-tive, a. [Lat. compurativus, Fr. com- 
paratif, Pr. comparatiu, It. & Sp. core 
1. Estimated by comparison ; proceeding from 
comparison ; not positive or absolute. ‘‘ The recur- 
rence of comparative warmth and cold.” Whewell. 
The bubble, by reason of its comparative levity to the fluid 
that incloses it, would necessarily ascend tothe top. Bentley. 
2. Having the power of comparing different 
things. ‘The comparative faculty.” Glanville. 
3. (Gram.) Expressing a greater or a less degree 
of the quality, as a form of the adjective or adverb; 
as, brighter, or more bright; stronger; weaker. 
Comparative sciences, those which are based on acom- 
prehensive comparison of the range of objects or facts in 
any branch or department, and which aim to study out 
and treat of the fundamental laws or systems of relation 
pervading them; as, comparative anatomy, comparative 
physiology, comparative embryology, comparative philol- 


ogy, and the like. Dana. 
€om-par’a-tive, n. One who is equal, or pretends 
to be an equal. [0Obs.] 
To laugh at gibing boys, and stand the push 
Of every beardless, vain comparative. Shak. 


€om-par/a-tive-ly, adv. In a comparative man- 
ner, or by comparison; according to estimate made 
by comparison; relatively; not positively or abso- 
lutely. ‘‘ With but comparatively few exceptions.” 
Prescott. 
€om-pare!’ (4), v. t. [imp. & p. p. COMPARED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. COMPARING.] [Lat. comparare, 
from compar, like or equal to another, from com 
and par, equal; Fr. comparer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. com- 
parar, It. comparare.} 
1. To examine the mutual relations of, especially 
for the purpose of discovering resemblances or dif- 
ferences. 


Compare dead happiness with living woe. Shak. 
The place he found beyond expression bright, 
Compared with aught on earth. Milton. 


2. To represent as similar, for the purpose of 
illustration; to liken. 





1. Fellowship; associa- | 
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Solon compared the people unto the sea, and orators and 
counselors to the winds; for that the sea would be calm and 
quiet if the winds did not trouble it. Bacon. 

3. (Gram.) To inflect according to the degrees of 
comparison; as, black, blacker, blackest. 

4. [Lat. comparare, to prepare, to procure. See 
CoMPARATION.] To get; to procure; to obtain; 
to acquire. [Obs.] ‘ To fill his bags, and riches to 
compare.” Spenser. 

€om-pare/’, v. i. 1. To hold comparison; to be 
like or equal; to admit of comparison, 
I should compare with him in excellence. Shak. 

2. To vie. [Obs.] ‘Art striving to compare with 
nature.” Spenser. 

Syn.—To Comparr, COMPARE WITH, COMPARE TO. 
Things are compared with each other in order to learn 
their relative value or excellence. Thus we compare 
Cicero with Demosthenes, for the sake of deciding which 
was the greater orator. One thing is compared ¢o another 
in order to show the likeness or similarity which exists 
between them. Thus it has been common to compare the 
eloquence of Demosthenes ¢o a thunderbolt, on account of 
its force, and the eloquence of Cicero ¢o a conflagration, on 
account of its splendor. ‘In point of learning, he is not 
to be compared with his rival candidate, though he is far 
superior to him in natural abilities.” ‘t Burke compares 
the parks of London ¢o the lungs of the human body.” 


€om-pare’, n. 1. The state of being compared; 
possibility of entering into comparison, or being 
considered as equal; comparison. 
Sole Eve, associate sole, to me beyond 


Compare above all living creatures dear. Milton. 
Their small galleys may not hold compare 
With our tall ships. Waller. 
2. Illustration by comparison; simile. [Obs.] 
“ Protest, oath, and big compare.” Shak. 


€om-par’er, 7. 
comparison. 
€om-par/i-son (-sun, or -sn),”. [Fr. comparaison, 
Pr. comparaso, comparatio, 8p. comparacion, It. 

comparazione, Lat. comparatio. See COMPARE. ] 

1. The act of considering the relations between 
persons or things, especially with the view of dis- 
covering their resemblance or difference; a com- 
parative estimate of things. 

If we rightly estimate what we call good and evil, we shall 
find it lies much in comparison. Locke. 

‘The miracles of our Lord and those of the Old Testament 
afford many interesting points of comparison. Trench. 

2. (Gram.) The inflection of an adjective or ad- 
verb in its several degrees of signification; as, 
strong, stronger, strongest ; soon, sooner, soonest ; 
glorious, more glorious, most glorious. 

3. (Rhet.) A figure by which two things are con- 
sidered with regard to some property or quality, 
which is common to them both. 

Comparison of hands (Law), a mode of proving or dis- 
proving a disputed signature by comparing it with another 
proved to be genuine, in order to ascertain whether both 
were written by the same person. Bouvier. Burrill. 

€om-par/i-son, v. t. To compare. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 
€om-pirt’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. COMPARTED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. COMPARTING.|] [Fr. & Sp. compartir ; It. 
& L. Lat. compartire, from Lat. compartiri, from 
com, for con, and partiri, partire, to share, from 
pars, partis, part, share.] To divide; to mark out 
into several parts or subdivisions. 
The crystal surface is comparted all, 
In niches verged with rubies. 
€dm/par-ti/tion (-tish/un), 2. 
tio. 

1 The act of dividing into parts. ‘‘ The casting 
and contexture of the whole work comprehended 
under the term compartition.” Wotton. 

2. Division; part divided; aseparate part. ‘‘ The 
rule and order in the compartitions.” Browne. 

€om-pirt/ment, n. [Fr. compartiment, It. com- 
partimento, Sp. compartimento, compartimiento, 
L. Lat. compartimentum.] One of the portions or 
separate parts into which any thing is divided; 
as, a compartment of a wall, of a garden, of a pic- 
ture, and the like. 

In the midst was placed a large compartment composed of 
grotesque work. Carew. 

All manner of compartments, bases, pedestals, and build- 
ings. Peacham. 

€om-piirt/ner, n. [Lat. com, for con, and Eng. 
partner, q.v.] A sharer; acopartner. [Obs.] 

Pearson. 

€6m/pass (ktim/pas), n. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. compas, 

It. & Pg. compasso, L. Lat. compassus, circle, prop- 

erly, a stepping together, from Lat. com, for cwm, 
and passus, pace, step. See PACE and PAss.] 

1. A passing round; circuit; circumference. 

This day I breathed first; time is come round; 
And where I did begin, there shall I end; 
My life is run his compass. Shak. 

2. Aninclosing limit; boundary; as, within the 
compass of an encircling wall. 

And in that compass all the world contains. Dryden. 

3. An inclosed space; an area; extent; sphere; 
capacity. 

The imperial palace, compass huge, and high 
The structure. Milton. 

Their wisdom... lies in a very narrow compass, Addison. 

4. Moderate bounds; limits of truth; moderation ; 
due limits. [Obs.] 


In two hundred years before (I speak within compass), no 
such commission had been executed. Davies. 


One who compares, or makes a 


Glover. 
[L. Lat. comparti- 
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~ COMPASSIONATE 


5. (Mus.) The range of notes, or sound, compre- 
hended by any voice or instrument. 

‘You would sound me from my lowest note to the top fees 
compass. Shak. 

6. An te essentially of a mag- 
netized needle turning freely on a point, used to 
determine horizontal directions, in reference to the 
north and other cardinal points. 

He that first discovered the use of the compass, did more for 
the supplying and increase of useful commodities than those 
who built work-houses. Locke. 

7. A pair of compasses. [Rare.] ‘To fix one 
foot of their compass wherever they please.” Swift. 


Azimuth compass, one 
constructed like the mari- 
ner’s, except that the card 
is accurately divided into 
860°, and the instrument is 
furnished with two sights, 
and has a motion in azi- 
muth. It is chiefly used to 
note the actual magnetic 
azimuth, from which is de- 
termined the variation or 
declination of the magnetic 
needle. — Mariner's com- 
pass, one which has its 
needle permanently at- 
tached to a card, so that 
both move together. The cardis divided into thirty- 
two parts, or points, called also rhumbs, and the glass- 
covered box containing it is suspended in gimbals, in or- 
der to preserve its horizontal position. — Surveyor’s com- 
pass, one having the needle suspended by itself, and with 
a graduated circle of 360°, on which the needle indicates 
the angle between a given direction and the magnetic 
north. Itis also furnished with two sights. — Variation 
compass, one of delicate construction, employed in obser- 
vations on the variations of the needle. — To fetch a com- 
pass, to go round in a circuit. 


€om/pass (ktim/pas), v. tf. [imp. & p. p. COMPASSED 
(ktim/past); p. pr. & vb. n. COMPASSING.] [Fr. 
compasser, Pr. & Pg. compassar, Sp. compasar, It. 
& L. Lat. compassare. See supra.] 
1. To go about or round; as, to compass a city. 
We the globe can compass soon, 
Swifter than the wandering moon. Shak. 
2. To inclose on all sides; to surround; to en- 
circle; to environ. ‘‘ With terrors and with clam- 
ors compassed round.” Milton. 
3. To besiege or invest. 
Thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, ae compass 


Mariner’s Compass. 


thee round. 
4. To get within reach, or within one’s power; 
to bring about; to obtain; to procure. 


If I can check my erring love, I will; 
If not, to compass her I'll use my skill. Shak. 


How can you hope to compass your designs? Denham, 

5. To purpose; to intend; to imagine; to plot; 
to contrive. 

ts Compassing and imagining the death of the king 

are synonymous terms ; compassing signifying the purpose 

or design of the mind or will, and not, as in common 


speech, the carrying such design to effect. Blackstone. 
€6m/pass-a-ble, a. Capable of being compassed 
or accomplished. Burke. 


€om/pass-eiird,; n. The circular card of a mari- 
ner’s compass, on which are marked the thirty-two 
points. 

€6m/pass-di/al, n. A small pocket-compass fitted 
with a dial to tell the hour of the day as set by the 
needle. 

€éom/pass-es, n. pl. 
An instrument for 
describing circles, 
measuring figures, 
&e., consisting of 
two, or rarely more, 
pointed branches, or 
legs, usually joined ™ 
at the top by a rivet, 
on which they move. 





Compasses. 


In his hand 

He took the golden compasses, prepared 

In God’s eternal store, to cireumscribe 

This universe and all created things. 

€ém/pass-ing, n. 
into a curved form. 
Com-pis/sion (kom-piish/un), n. [Fr. compassion, 
Sp. compasion, It. compassione, Pr. & Lat. compas- 
sio, from Lat. compati, compassus, from com and 
pati, passus, to bear, suffer. See PATIENCE.] A. 
suffering with another; sympathy; a sensation of 
sorrow excited by the distress or misfortunes of an- 
other; pity; commiseration. ‘‘ Womanly ingenuity 
set to work by womanly compassion.” Macaulay. 
Syn.—Pity; sympathy; commiseration; fellow-feel- 


ing. See Pity. 
€om-pis/sion, v.¢. To pity. [Obs.] - Shak. 
€om-pas/sion-a-ble, a. Deserving of compassion 
or pity. [Obs.] Barrow. 
€om-pias/sion-ate, a. Having a temper or dispo- 
sition to pity; inclined to show mercy; merciful; 
having a heart that is tender, and easily moved by 
the distresses, sufferings, wants, and infirmities of 
others. 
There never was any heart truly great and generous, that 
was not also tender and compassionate. ‘outh. 
Syn.— Sympathizing; tender; merciful; melting; soft; 
indulgent; kind. 


Milton, 
The process of bending timber 
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COMPASSIONATE 


€om-pias/sion-ate, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. COMPASSION- 
ATED; p. pr. & vb. n. COMPASSIONATING.] To have 
compassion for; to pity; to commiserate. ‘‘Com- 
passionates my pains, and pities me.” Addison. 
€om-pias/sion-ate-ly, adv. In a compassionate 
manner; mercifully. - Clarendon. 
€om-pis/sion-ate-ness, n. The quality of being 
compassionate. 
€6m/pass-less, a. Having no compass. Knowles. 
€ém/pass-plane,n. (Carp.) A plane, convex in 
the rection of its length on the under side, for 
_ smoothing curved timber. 
€6m/pass-saw, 7. <A saw that cuts in a circular 
manner. 
€dm’pass-sig/nal, n. 
oint of the compass. 
€om/pass-tim’ber, n. 
or crooked timber. 
€6m/pass-win/dow, vn. 
window, or oriel. 
€im/pa-tér/ni-ty, n. [L. Lat. compaternitas, from 
compater, godfather, from com, for con, and pater, 
father. Cf. Ger. gevatter, godfather, from ge, equiy- 
alent to Lat. cwm, and vater, equivalent to Lat. pa- 
ter.] The relation of a godfather to a person. [ Obs.] 

The relation of gossipred and compaternity by the canon 

law is a spiritual affinity. Davies. 
€om-pat/i-bil/ity, n. [Fr. compatibilité.] The 
quality or power of being compatible or congruous ; 
as, a compatibility of tempers; a compatibility and 
concurrence of properties. 
€om-pat/i-ble, a. [Fr. compatible, It. compatibile, 
L. Lat. compatibilis, from Fr. & Pr. compatir, It. 
compatire, to sympathize, to agree, from Lat. com- 
ati. See COMPASSION.] Capable of existing in 
armony; congruous; suitable ;— usually followed 
by with. 

Our poets have joined together such qualitics as are by na~ 
ture the most compatible. Broome. 

Syn.—Consistent; suitable; agreeable; accordant; 
congruous. 

€om-pit/i-ble-ness, n. 
ency; fitness; agreement. 
€om-pat/i-bly, adv. Fitly; suitably; consistently. 
€om-pa/tient (-shent), a. [Lat. compatiens, p. pr. 
of compati. See COMPASSION.] Suffering together. 
[ Obs.]} Sir G. Buck. 
€om-pa’tri-ot, n. [com and patriot, q. v.; Fr. 
compatriote, Sp., It., & L. Lat. compatriota.] One 
of the same country, and having like interests and 
feelings. ‘‘ The distrust with which they felt them- 
selves to be regarded by their compatriots in Amer- 
ica.” Palfrey. 
€om-pa'tri-ot, a. Of the same country, 
She [Britain] rears to freedom an undaunted race, 
Compatriot, zealous, hospitable, kind. Thomson. 
€om-pia/tri-ot-ism, n. [Lat. com, for con, and Eng. 
patriotism, q.v.] The condition of being a com- 
patriot. 
€om-peer’, n. [O. Fr. compeer, compair, Lat. com- 
par, from com and pa’, equal. See PEER.] One 
who is an equal; a companion; an associate; a mate. 
; To honor 
A stranger subject with so high a title, 
As his compeer in arms. Ford. 
€om-peer’,v.t. To be equal with; to match. [Rare.] 
In my rights 
By me invested, he compeers the best. Shak, 
€om-peer’, v. i. [Fr. comparoir, Pr. comparer, 
Lat. compareére, from com, for con, and parére, to 
appear.] To appear. [0Obs.] 
€om-pél, v.t. limp. & p. p. COMPELLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. COMPELLING. | [ Lat. compellere, from com, for 
con, and pellere, to drive; O. Fr. & Pr. compellir, 
compelir, Sp. compelir, compeler, Pg. compeliir.] 

1. To drive or urge with force, or irresistibly; to 
constrain ; to oblige; to necessitate, either by phys- 
ical or moral force. 

Wolsey, greatly dissatisfied with this imperfect obedience, 
compelled the people to pay up the whole subsidy at a 

AlLamM. 


A signal that denotes a 
Simmonds. 
(Ship-building.) Curved 


(Arch.) A circular bay- 


Compatibility; consist- 


2. To take by force or violence; to seize. 
The subjects’ grief 
Comes through commissions, which compel from each 
A sixth part of his substance. hak. 
3. To seize; to overpower; to hold. ‘‘ Easy sleep 
their weary limbs compelled.” Dryden. 
4. To gather or unite in a crowd or company. 
[4 Latinism.| ‘‘In one troop compelled.” Dryden. 
5. To call forth. [0bs.] Spenser. 
The powers that I compel 
Shall throw thee hence. Chapman. 
Syn.—To force; constrain; oblige; necessitate; co- 


erce. 
€om-pél/la-ble, a. Capable of being compelled or 
constrained. Blackstone. 
€om-pélla-bly, adv. By compulsion. 
€6m/pel-la/tion, n. [Lat. compellatio, from com- 
pellare, to accost, from compellere, to drive or bring 
together. See supra.] The manner of address or 
salutation; appellation. 
He useth this endearing compellation, ‘my little children.” 
Bp. Beveridge. 
The peculiar compellation of the kings in trenes is by 
* Sire.” Temple. 
€om-péVla-tive, n. (Gram.) The name by which 
a person is addressed. Crosby. 
€om-pélVla-to-ry, a. Compulsory. Cavendish. 
€om-péller, nm. One who compels or constrains. 
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€dm/pend, n. [Lat. compendium, that which is 
weighed, saved, shortened, a short way, from com- 
pendere, from com and pendere, to weigh.] <A brief 
compilation or composition, containing the princi- 
pal heads, or general principles, of a larger work or 
system; an abridgment; an epitome. ‘‘ A compend 
and recapitulation of the Mosaic law.” Bp. Burnet. 
€om-pénd/i-a/ri-otis, a. [Lat. compendiarius.] 
Short; compendious. [ Obs.) Bailey. 
€om-pénd/i-ate, v. t. [Lat. compendiare.] To 
sum or collect together. [Obs.] Bp. King. 
€om-pénd/i-otis, a. [Lat. compendiosus, Pr. com- 
pendios. See supra.| Containing the substance or 
general principles of a subject or work in a narrow 
compass; abridged; short; comprehensive. 

Three things be required in the oration of a man having 
authority —that it be compendious, sententious, and delec- 
table. Elyot. 

Syn.—Short ; summary; abridged ; comprehensive; 
succinet; brief; concise. 

€om-pénd/i-otis-ly, adv. Ina short or brief man- 
ner; summarily; in brief; in epitome. 

€om-pénd/i-otis-mess, 2. Comprehension in a 
narrow compass; shortness; brevity. Bentley. 


€om-ptn/di-tim, n.; pl. €OM-PEN/DI-UMS. [See 
CoMPEND.| An abridgment or epitome, ‘A short 
system or compendium of a science.” Watts. 


Syn.—See ABRIDGMENT. 
€om-pén/sa-ble, a. Capable of being compensated. 
{ Obs.) Cotgrave. 
€dm/pen-sate, or €Com-pén/sate (Synop. §130), 
v.t. [imp. & p.p. COMPENSATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ee [Lat. compensatus p.p. of com- 
pensare, to weigh several things with one another, 
to balance with one another, verb intens. from com- 
pendere. See COMPEND.] [See Note under Con- 
TEMPLATE. | 
1. To make equal return to; to remunerate; to 
recompense; to give an equivalent to; as, to com- 
pensate a laborer for his work, or a merchant for 
his losses. 
2. To be equivalent in value or effect to; to coun- 
terbalance; to make amends for. 
The length of the night and the dews thereof do compensate 
the heat of the day. Bacon. 
The pleasures of life do not compensate the miseries. Prior. 
For often fineness compensated size. Tennyson. 
Syn.—To recompense ; remunerate ; reward ; re- 
quite. 
€dm/pen-sate, or €Com-pén/sate, v.i. To make 
amends; to supply an equivalent ; —followed by for; 
as, nothing can compensate for the loss of reputation. 
€6m/pen-sa/tion, n. [Lat. compensatio.]} 
1. The act or principle of compensating. Hmerson. 
2. That which constitutes, or is regarded as, an 
equivalent; amends; remuneration; recompense. 
The parliament which dissolved the monastic foundations 


...vouchsafed not a word toward securing the slightest com- 
pensation to the dispossessed owners. Hallam. 


3. (Civ. Law.) The extinction of debts of which 
two persons are reciprocally debtors by the credits 
of which they are reciprocally creditors; the pay- 
ment of a debt by a credit of equal amount; a set- 
off. Bouvier. Wharton. 

Compensation-balance, or pendulum, a contrivance in 
timepieces to correct or compensate the effect of varia- 
tions of temperature on the vibrations of the balance or 
pendulum. It usually consists of a combination of two 
different metals, each having a different degree of ex- 
pansion under changes of temperature, and so arranged 
as to counteract each other and preserve uniformity of 
movement. [See Jdlust. under Mercurial and Gridiron.] 

Nichol. 
Syn.—Recompense; reward; remuneration; requi- 
tal; amends; satisfaction. 
€om-pén/sa-tive, a. Affording compensation. 
€om-pén/sa-to-ry, a. Serving for compensation; 
making amends. Bp. Taylor. 
€om-pénse’, v. t. [Lat. compendere, compensum. 
See COMPEND.] Torecompense. [Obs.] Bacon. 
€dm/pe-rén/di-mnate, v.t. [Lat. comperendinare, 
to cite a defendant to a new time of trial, appointed 
on the third following day, or later, to defer the day 
of trial, from comperendinus dies, the third follow- 
ing day, from com, for con, and perendinus, after to- 
morrow, from perendie, on the day after to-mor- 
row.]_To delay. [0bs.] Bailey. 
€om-péte’, v. 7. [imp. & p. p. COMPETED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. COMPETING.] [Lat. competere, from com, 
for con, and petere, to seek; Pr. competir.] To 
contend emulously; to seek or strive for the same 
thing as another; to maintain a contest; to contend 
as rivals for a prize. 

The rival statesmen, with eyes fixed on America, were all 

the while competing for European alliances. Bancroft. 
€im/pe-tenge, )n. [Lat. competentia.] 
€dm/pe-ten-¢cy, 1. The state of being compe- 
tent; fitness; power; ability; adequacy. 

The loan demonstrates, in regard to instrumental resources, 
the competency of this kingdom to the assertion of the com- 
mon cause. Burke. 

To make them act zealously is not in the competence of 
law. Burke. 

2. Property or means of subsistence sufficient to 
furnish the necessaries and conveniences of life, 
without superfluity ; sufficiency ; such a quantity as 
is sufficient. 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 


Lie in three words — health, peace, and competence. Pope. 














COMPLACENT 


3. (Law.) (a.) Legal capacity or qualifications; fit- 
ness; as, the competence of a witness. (b.) Right 
or authority; legal power or capacity to take cog- 
nizance of a cause; as, the competence of a judge or 
court to examine and decide. Kent. 

€6m/pe-tent, a. [Lat. competens, p. pr. of compe- 
tere, to strive after together, to agree with, hence, 
to be fit, suitable. See CoMPETE. } 

1. Answering to all requirements; adequate; suf- 
ficient ; fit. ‘A competent knowledge of the 
world.” Atterbury. ‘Competent age.” Grafton. 
“Competent statesmen.” Palfrey. ‘A competent 
witness.” Bouvier. 

2. Rightfully belonging; falling within the com- 
petency of; incident; having adequate power or 
right ;— followed by fo. 

That is the privilege of the infinite Author of things,... 
but is not competent to any finite being. ocke. 

Syn.—See QUALIFIED. 

€dm/pe-tent-ly, adv. In a competent manner; 
adequately; suitably. 

€om-pét’/i-ble, a. Compatible. [Obs. More. 

€6m/pe-ti/tion (kém/pe-tish’un), n. [Lat. compe- 
titio. See COMPETE.] The act of seeking, or 
endeavoring to gain, what another is endeavoring 
to gain at the same time; common strife for the 
same object; strife for superiority; rivalry; emu- 
lous contest. 

A portrait, with which one of Titian’s could not come in 
competition. Dryden. 

Competition to the crown there is none, nor can be. Bacon. 

There is no competition but for the second place. Dryden. 

Syn.— Emulation; rivalry; rivalship; contest; strug- 
gle; contention; opposition; jealousy.. See EMULATION. 

€om-pét/i-ttive, a. Producing competition; per- 
taining to competition; rival; emulous. ‘Is trade 
competitive 2?” E. B. Browning. 
€om-pét/i-tor, n. [Lat.] 1. One who seeks and 
endeavors to obtain what another seeks ; or one 

who claims what another claims; a rival. 
And ean not brook competitors in love. Shak. 

2. One who associates himself with another; a 


follower. [Obs.] 
Every hour more competitors 
Flock to the rebels, and their power grows strong. Shak. 
€om-pét/i-to-ry, qa. Acting in competition; rival. 
€om-pét/i-tress,)n. ([Lat. competitriz.] A fe- 
€om-pét/i-trix, male competitor. 
€dm/pi-la/tion, n. [Lat. compilatio.] 

1. The act or process of compiling or gathering 
together from various sources. 

2. That which is compiled; especially a book or 
document composed of materials gathered from 
other books or documents. 

His [Goldsmith’s] compilations are widely distinguished 
from the compilations of ordinary book-makers. Macaulay. 

€6m/pi-la/tor, n. [Lat.compilator.] A collector. 
[ Obs. ] Chaucer. 

€om-pile’, v. t. [imp.& p.p. COMPILED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. COMPILING.] [Lat. compilare, to scrape to- 
gether and carry off, to plunder, from com, for con, 
and pilare, to deprive of hair, to plunder, from pilus, 
a hair; Fr. compiler, Pr., Sp., & Pg., compilar, It. 
compilare. | 

1. To put together; to compose; to construct; 
to build; to frame. [Obs.] 

Before that Merlin died, he did intend 
A brazen wall in compass to compile. 
2. To contain or comprise. [Obs.] 


After so long a race as I have run : 
Through fairy land, which these six books compile, 
Give leave to rest me. Spenser. 


3. To put together or compose out of materials 
from other books or documents. 
He [Goldsmith] compiled for the use of schools a History of 


Spenser. 


Rome. Macaulay. 
€om-pile/ment, n. The act of piling together or 
heaping; coacervation. [Rare.] Woodward. 


€om-pil/er,. A collector of parts of authors, or of 
separate papers or accounts; one who forms a book 
or composition from various authors or separate pa- 
ers. 
O5m-pin'cence! n. [L. Lat. complacentia, Pr., 
€om-pla/cen-cy, Sp., & Pg. complacencia, Fr. 
complaisance. See infra.] 
1. A feeling of quiet pleasure; satisfaction; grat- 
ification. . 
The inward complacence we find in acting reasonably and 
virtuously. Atterbury. 
Others proclaim the infirmities of a great man with satisfac- 
tion and complacency, it they discover none of the like in 
themselves. Addison. 
2. The cause of pleasure or joy. 
O thou in heaven and earth the only peace 
Found out tor mankind under wrath; O thou 
My sole complacence ! Milton. 
3. Complaisance; the manifestation of pleasure ; 
kindness of manners; civility. 
Complacency, and truth, and manly sweetness, ' 
Dwell ever on his tongue, and smooth his thoughts, Addison. 
Syn.—Pleasure; gratification; satisfaction. 
€om-pla/¢ent, a. [Lat. complacens, p. pr. of com- 
placere, from com, for con, and placere, to please ; 
Sp. complacer, It. compiacere, Fr. complaire, Duwrs 
complaisant.] Accompanied with pleasure; grati- 
fied; displaying satisfaction. 
They look up with a sort of complacent awe to kings. Burke. 
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COMPLACENTIAL 


€3m/pla-cén/tial, a. Marked by complacence; 
accommodating. ‘‘Complacential regards.” Cogan, 
€idm/pla-cén/tial-ly, adv. Ina complacential or 
accommodating manner. 
€om-pla/cent-ly, adv. 
€om-plain’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. COMPLAINED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Sour canG.t [Fr. complaindre, 
_ L. Lat. complangere, from com, for con, and plaindre, 
Lat. plangere, to strike, beat, especially with a noise, 
to beat the breast or head asa sign of grief, to la- 
ment aloud, to bewail; Pr. complanger, complaigner, 
complaingner, O. Sp. complanir, It. compiangere. | 
1. To express distress, pain, or censure; to la- 
ment; to murmur; to find fault; — commonly used 
with of. 
O loss of sight, of thee I most complain. Milton. 
2. To make a formal assertion of injuries; to 
bring an accusation; to make a charge. 
Now, Master Shallow, you'll complain of me to the king? Shak. 


In a complacent manner. 


€om-plain’, v. ¢. To lament; to bewail. [0bs.] 
They might the grievance inwardly complain, , 
But outwardly they needs must temporize ! Daniel. 


€om-pliin/a-ble,a. Capable of being complained 


of. [Rare.] Feltham. 
€om-plain/ant, n. [Fr. complaignant, p. pr. of 
complaindre. See supra.] 


1. One who makes complaint. ‘Eager complain- 
ants.” Collier. 
2. (Law.) (a.) One who commences a legal process 
by a complaint. (b.) The actor or party suing in 
equity, answering to the plaintiff at common 
law. Bowvier. 
He shall forfeit one moiety to the use of the town, and the 
other moiety to the use of the complainant. Stat. of Mass. 
€om-plain/er, n. One who complains or laments ; 
one who finds fault; a murmurer. Beattie. 
€om-plain’/ful, a. Full of complaint. [Rare.] 
€om-plaint’,n. [Fr. complainie, Pr. complainta, 
complanta, It. compianta, compianto. See Com- 
PLAIN. ] 
1. Expression of grief, regret, pain, censure, or 
resentment; lamentation; murmuring. 
LT have, and most unwillingly, of late 
Heard many grievous, I do say, my lord, 
Grievous complaints of you. : Shak. 
3. Cause or subject of complaint or murmuring. 
The poverty of the clergy in England hath been the com- 
plaint of all who wish well to the church. Swift. 
8. The cause of complaint, or of pain and un- 
easiness, in the body; a malady; a disease; — usu- 
ally applied to disorders not violent. Arbuthnot. 
a (Law.) A form of legal process, which consists 
of a formal allegation or charge against a party 
made or presented to the appropriate court or officer, 
as for a wrong done ora crime committed; in the 
latter case, generally under oath. 
Syn. — Lamentation; murmuring; sorrow; grief; dis- 
ease; illness. 
€om-plaiint/ful, a. Full of complaint. [Obds.] 
€tm/plai-sane¢e/ (kém/pla-zins’), n. [Fr. complat- 
sance, from complaisant, p. pr. of complaire. See 
COMPLACENT.] A deportment indicative of a de- 
sire to please; obliging compliance with the wishes 
of others; courtesy; civility. 
These [ladies] compose half the world, and are by the just 


complaisance and gallantry of our nation the most powerful 
part of our people. Addison. 


They strive with their own hearts and keep them down, 
In complaisance to all the fools in town. Young. 
Syn.— Civility ; courtesy ; urbanity ; suavity ; affa- 
bility ; good-breeding. 
€3im/plai-sant (-pla-zant), @ [Fr. complaisant. 
Bee swpra.] Desirous to please; courteous; oblig- 
ing; as, a complaisant gentleman. 
There are to whom my satire seems too bold, 
Scarce to wise Peters complaisant enough, 
And something said of Chartres much too rough. Pope. 
Syn.—Obliging ; courteous ; affable ; civil; polite ; 
well-bred. See OBLIGING. 
€tm/plai-sant-ly (k6m/pla-zant-l¥), adv. 
epee eons manner; with eivility. 
€bm/plai-sant-ness, n. 
sance; civility. [Rare.] 
€6m/pla-nate, a. pats complanatus, p.p. of com- 
lanare.| Flattened to a level surface. 
€6m/pla-nate, v.¢. [Lat. complanare, from com, 
for con, and planare, to level, from planus, level, 
plain, q. v.] To make level; to reduce to an even 
surface. Derham. 
€om-plane’, v.¢t. To complanate. [Rare.] 
€6m/ple-ment, n. [Fr. complément, Lat. comple- 
mentum, See COMPLETE, v.t. | 
1. That which fills up, completes, or supplies a 
deficiency ; the quantity or number required to fill 
a thing or make it complete; fullness or complete- 
ness. ‘'To exceed his complement and number ap- 
pointed him, which was one hundred and twenty 
persons.” Hackluyt. 
History is the complement of poetry. Sir J. Stephens. 
2. Something added for ornamentation; an ac- 
eessory. ‘Without vain art or curious comple- 
ments.”” Spenser. 
3. (Astron.) The distance of a star from the ze- 
nith, as compared with its altitude. Hutton. 
4. (Trigon.) The difference between an arc or 
angle and 90°. 
5. (Arith.) The difference between a number and 
10, 100, 1000, &c. 


In a 
Pope. 
The quality of complai- 
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{= Its principal use is in working proportions by 
logarithms. Day. 
6. (Mus.) The interval wanting to complete the 
octave; the fourth is the complement of the fifth, 
the sixth of the third. 
€dm/ple-mént/al, a. 
supply, a deficiency; fully completing. 
mental ceremony.” Prynne. 
€dm/ple-mént/a-ry, a. Serving to fill out or to 
complete; as, complementary colors or numbers. 
€dm/ple-mént/a-ry, n. [See COMPLIMENTARY. | 
One skilled in compliments. [Ods.] B, Jonson. 
€om-pléte’, a. [Lat. completus, p. p. of complere ; 
Fr. complet, Sp. completo. See infra.] 

1. Filled up; free from deficiency; entire; per- 
fect; consummate. ‘Complete perfections.” Milton. 

2. Finished; ended; concluded; as, the edifice is 
complete. 

This course of vanity almost complete. Prior. 

3. (Bot.) Having all the floral organs, that is, 
both calyx and corolla, as well as stamens and pis- 
tils. Gray. 

Syn.—See WHOLE. 

€om-pléte’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. COMPLETED; p. p7. 
& vb. n. COMPING | Ce complere, completum, 
from com, for con, and plere, to fill. ] 

1. To bring to a state in which there is no defi- 
ciency; to perfect; to consummate; to accomplish ; 
as, to complete a task, or a poem; to complete a 
course of education. ‘Bred only and completed to 
the taste of lustful appetence.” Milton. 

2. To fulfill; to accomplish; to perform. Pope. 

Syn.—To perform ; execute ; terminate ; conclude ; 
finish ; end ; fillup ; achieve ; realize ; effect; consum- 
mate; accomplish; effectuate; fulfill; bring to pass. 

€om-pléte’ly, adv. In acomplete manner; fully; 


Supplying, or tending to 
“ Comple- 


entirely. Swift. 
€om-pléte/ment, n. The act of completing; a fin- 
ishing. [Obs.] Dryden. 
€om-pléte/mess, n. The state of being complete; 
perfection. Watts. 


€om-plé/tion, n. [Lat. completio.] 

1. The act, process, or state of being complete; 
as, the completion of an undertaking; the comple- 
tion of an education. ‘‘ The completion of some re- 
pairs.” Prescott. 

2. Fulfillment; accomplishment; realization. ‘‘All 
the divine predictions, receiving their completion in 


Christ.” South. 
€om-plé/tive, a. [Fr. complétif, Pr. completiu.] 
Making complete. Harris. 


€om-plé/to-ry, a. Serving to fulfill; accomplish- 
ing. ‘“Completory of ancient presignifications and 
predictions.” Barrow. 

€3m/ple-to-ry, n. [L. Lat. completorium.] ( Eccl.) 
The evening service; the compline of the Roman 
Catholic church. Hooper. 

€6m/plex, a. [Lat. complexus, p.p. of complecti, 
to entwine around, to comprise, from com, for con, 
and plectere, to twist. ] 

1. Composed of two or more parts; composite; 
not simple; as, a complex being; a complex idea, 

Ideas thus made up of several simple ones put together, I 
call complex ; such as beauty, gratitude, a man, an army, the 
universe. Locke. 

2. Involving many parts; complicated ; intricate. 

When the actual motions of the heavens are calculated in 
the best possible way, the process is difficult and con 

Whewell. 

Syn.—See INTRICATE. 

€6m/plex, n. [Lat. complexus.] Assemblage; col- 
lection; complication. [Rare.] 

This parable of the wedding supper comprehends in it the 
whole complex of all the blessings and privileges exhibited by 
the gospel. South. 

€om-pléxed/ (-plékst’), a. Complex. Browne. 

€om-pléx/ed-mess, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing complex; complication; as, the complexedness 
of moral ideas. Locke. 

€om-pléx/ion (-pltk/shun), . [Lat. complezxio.] 

1. The state of being complex; complexity; con- 
nection of parts; frame or texture. 

Though the terms of propositions may be complex, yet 
where the composition of the whole argument is thus plain, 
simple, and regular, it is properly called a simple syllogism, 
since the complexion does not belong to the syllogistic form 
of it. Watts, 

2. The bodily constitution ; the temperament 
habitude, or natural disposition of the body. [Obs] 

*Tis ill, though different your complexions ara, 
The family of heaven for men should war. Dryden. 

8. The color or hue of the skin, particularly of 
the face. 

Between the pale complexion of true love, 
And the red glow of scorn and proud disdain. Shak. 

4. The general appearance or aspect; as, the 
complexion of the sky, or of circumstances. 

€om-pléx/ion-al, a. [Pr. complexional.] Depend- 
ing on, or pertaining to, complexion. Spectator. 

€om-pléx/ion-al-ly, adv. By complexion. Browne. 

€om-pléx/ion-a-ry, a. Pertaining to the complex- 
ion, or to the care of it. Taylor. 

€om-pléx/ioned (kom-plék/shund), @ Having a 
complexion ; — used in composition. 

A flower is the best-complexioned grass, as a pearl is the best- 
colored clay. uller. 

€om-pléx/i-ty, n. [Fr. complexité.] The state of 
being complex; intricacy; entanglement. 
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COMPLIMENTARY 


Men are every now and then put by complexity of human 
affairs into strange situations, Burke. 


€bm/plex-ly, adv. In a complex manner; not 


simply. 
€dm/plex-ness, fie The state of being complex; 
complexity. A. Smith. 


€om-pléx’iire (-pléks/yur), 2. The involution or 
complication of one thing with others. Mountague. 
€om-pléx'us, n. ([Lat.] (Anat.) A long, broad 
muscle situated along the back part and side of the 
neck. 
€om-pli/a-ble, a. [See Compuiy.] Inclined to 
comply or yield; compliant. 
The Jews... had made their religion compliable, and ac- 
commodated to their passion. Jortin. 


€om-pli/ange, n. [See ComPLy.] , 

1. The act of complying; a yielding, as to a re- 
quest, wish, desire, demand, or proposal; conees- 
sion; submission. 

Let the king meet compliance in your looks, 


A free and ready yielding to his wishes. 
2. A disposition to yield to others. 
He was a man of few words and of great compliance. 
Clarendon. 

Syn.— Concession; submission; consent; obedience ; 
performance; execution. 

€om-pli/ant, a. [See Compyy.] 

1. Yielding; bending; pliant. ‘‘The compliant 
boughs.” : Milton, 

2. Yielding to request or desire; civil; obliging. 

€om-pli/ant-ly, adv. Ina yielding manner. 
€bm/pli-ea-¢y,n. [See COMPLICATE, a.] A state 
of being complex or intricate, Mitford. 
€ém/pli-eate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. COMPLICATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. OMis aaa ee Fat complicatus, 
p. p. of complicare, from com, for con, and plicare, 
to fold or double up, to twist; Fr. compliquer, Pr., 

Sp., & Pg. complicar.] 

1. To fold or twist together; to interweave. 

Nor can his complicated sinews fail. 

2. To render complex; to involve. 

Avarice and luxury very often become one complicated 
principle of action. Addison. 

€dm/pli-eate, a. [Lat. complicatus, p. p. of com- 
plicare. See supra.] 

1. Composed of two or more parts united; com- 
plex; complicated. 

Though the particular actions of war are complicate in fact, 
yet they are separate and distinct in right. Bacon. 

2. (Bot.) Folded together, as the valves of the 
glume or chaff in some grasses. Martyn. 

€dm/pli-eate-ly, adv. In a complex manner. 

€dm/pli-eate-mess, 1. The state of being compli- 
cate; involution; intricacy; perplexity. Hale. 

€dm/pli-ea/tion, x. [Fr. complication, Lat. com- 
plicatio.] 

1. Intricate or confused blending of parts; entan- 
glement; the act or state of being involved; com- 
plexity. ‘A complication of diseases.” Macaulay. 

Through and beyond these dark complications of the pres- 
ent, the New-England founders looked to the great necessities 
of future times. Palfrey. 

2. (Med.) A disease co-existent with and modify- 
ing another without being necessarily connected 
with it. 

€dm/pli-ea/tive, a. Tending or adapted to involve. 
€dm/pli¢ge (kém/plis),. [Fr., Sp., Pg., & It. com- 
plice, from Lat. complex, complicis, closely con- 
nected with one, confederate. See COMPLICATE, 
v.t.] An associate or confederate in some unlawful 
act or design; an accomplice. [Obs.] ‘‘To quell the 
rebels and their complices.” \ Shak. 
€om-pli¢/i-ty (-plis’i-t¥), n. [Fr. complicité.] The 
state or condition of being a complice or accomplice. 
€om_-pli’er,n. One who complies, yields, or obeys; 
one of an easy, yielding temper. Swift. 
€dm/pli-ment, n. ee compliment, from O. Fr. & 
Pr. complier, to fulfill, perform, a duty, civility, from 
Lat. complere; It. complimento, Sp. cumplimiento. 
See COMPLETE, v.t.] -A manifestation, by word or 
act, of approbation, regard, or admiration; delicate 
flattery ; as, to send one’s compliments to a friend. 
Tedious waste of time to sit and hear 
So many hollow compliments. Milton. 
To stand on compliment, to treat with ceremony. 
Syn.—See ADULATION. > 
€dm/pli-ment, v. 7. To praise, flatter, or gratify, 
by expressions of approbation, respect, or congratu- 
lation. 

Monarchs should their inward soul disguise;... 

By ignominious arts, for servile ends, 

Should compliment their foes and shun their friends, Prior, 

Syn.—To praise; flatter; adulate. 

€édm/pli-ment,v.i. To pass compliments; to use 
conventional expressions of respect. 

Imake the interlocutors, upon occasion, compliment with 
one another. ‘oyle, 

€dm/pli-mént/al, a. Expressive of, or implying, 
compliments, 

Languages grow rich and abundant in complimental phrases, 
and such froth. Wotton. 

€d3m/pli-mént/al-ly, adv. In the nature of a com- 


Rowe. 


Young. 


pliment; by way of civility or ceremony. Broome. 
€dm/pli-mént/al-ness,n, The quality of being 
complimental. [Obs.] Hammond, 


€im/pli-mént/a-ry (44),a. Expressive of regard 
or praise. ‘‘Complimentary addresses.” Prescott. 
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€dm/pli-mént/a-tive, a. Expressing compli- 
_ments; complimentary. [Rare.] 
 €%3m/pli-mént/er,n. One who compliments; one 
- gwen to compliments; a flatterer. Johnson. 
4 ‘pline,/7. [From L. Lat. completa, also com- 
€dm/plin, plenda, a religious exercise which 
completes and closes the service of the on fo from 
Lat. complere; Fr. complie, Pr. & Sp. completa, It. 
compieta. See COMPLETE, v.¢.] (ccl.) The last 
division of the Roman Catholic breviary; the last 


; ' prayer at night, to be recited after sunset. 
© : 





The custom of godly men hath been to shut up the evenin 
‘with a compline of prayer at nine of the night. Hammond. 
€dm/plish, v.¢. To accomplish. [Obs.] Spenser. 
€om-plore’, v.%i. [Lat. complorare, to lament to- 
gether.] To make lamentation together. [Obs.] 
€dm/plot iePnOP:» § 180), n. [Fr. complot, for com- 
ploit, from Lat. complicitum, equivalent to compli- 
et catio, complication, entangling. See COMPLICATE.] 
A plotting together; a confederacy in some evil de- 
sign; a conspiracy. 
. I know their complot is to have my life. Shak. 
€om-pld5t’, v.t. & i. [imp. & p. p. COMPLOTTED; 
p. pr. & vb. rn. COMPLOTTING.] [Fr. comploter, from 
complot. See supra.] To plot together; to con- 
spire; to join in a secret design, generally criminal. 
We find them complotting together, and contriving a new 
scene of miseries to the Trojans. Pope. 
€om-plot/ment, 7. A plotting together; conspir- 
acy. [Rare.] King. 
€om-plit/ter, n. One joined in a plot; a conspira- 
tor. Dryden. 
€om-plot’/ting-ly, adv. By complotting. 
€bm/plu-tén/sian, a. Of, or pertaining to, the 
polyglot edition of the Bible published at Complu- 
tum, or Alcala, in Spain, in 1522, by Cardinal 
Ximenes. 
In the midst of his pressing duties, Ximenes found time for 
- the execution of another work, which would alone have been 
sufficient to render his name immortal in the republic of let- 
ters. This was his famous Bible, or Complutensian Polyglot, 
as usually termed, from the place where it was printed. 
Prescott. 
€om-ply’,v.i. [imp. & p. p. COMPLIED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. COMPLYING.| [Lat. complicare, to fold to- 
gether, to fold up, to bend, like Fr. plier, to fold, 
bend, from Lat. plicare, to fold; or from Lat. com- 
plere, to fill up, to fulfill, like supply, from Lat. sup- 
plere.) To yield assent; to accord, agree, or ac- 
quiesce; to adapt one’s self; to consent or conform; 
—usually followed by with. 
Yet this be sure, in nothing to comply, 


Scandalous or forbidden in our laws. Hilton. 
They did servilely comply with the people in worshiping 
God by sensible images. Tillotson. 


€om-pobne’,v.t. [Lat. componere. See Compose. j 
To compose; to settle. [Obs.] ‘‘A good pretense 
for Componing peace between princes,” Strype. 

€om-pone!, a, See COMPony. 

€om-po/nent, a. [Lat. componens, p. pr. of com- 
ponere. See ComrosE.] Serving cr helping to 
form; composing; constituting. ‘Tne component 
parts of natural bodies.” Newton. 

€om-po/nent, 7. A constituent part. Digby. 

€om-pony, )/a. [Fr. componé.] 

€om-pone’, (Her.) Made up of 

a row of squares, consisting of met- 

als and colors alternately ; — said of 

a bordure, bend, or other ordinary. 

Compony counter compony (Her.), 
arranged similarly in two rows. 

€om-port’, v. 7. [imp. & p. p. 
COMPORTED; p. pr. & vb. n. COM- 
PORTING. | (rr, comporter, Pr., Sp., & Pg. com- 
portar, It. comportare, to bear, conduct, Lat. com- 
portare, from com, for con, and portare.] 

1. To bear or put up; as, to comporé with an 
injury. [Obs.] Barrow. 

2. Toagree; toaccord; to suit; —sometimes fol- 

lowed by with. ‘‘To see how their behavior herein 

, [eating the Lord’s supper] comported with the 

- institution, and the end for which it was insti- 
tuted.” Locke. 

€om-port’, v,¢. 1. To bear; to endure. [0bs.] 

» The malcontented sort 
That never can the present state comport. Daniel. 
(2 “ A Gallic signification, not adopted among us.” 
Johnson. 
2. To behave; to conduct ;— with a reflexive 
pronoun, 
Observe how Lord Somers... comported himself on that oc~ 
casion. Burke. 
€6m/port, n. (Formerly accented on the second 
syllable.) [O. Fr. & Pr. comport, Sp. comporte, It. 
comporto, See supra.) Manner of acting; beha- 
vior; conduct. 
Iknew them well, and marked their rude comport. Dryden. 
€om-port/a-ble, a. Suitable; consistent. ‘Some 
comportable method.” Wotton. 
é €om-port/ance, 1. Behavior; deportment. [ 0bs.] 
4 Goodly comportance they each to other bear. Spenser. 
€d3m/por-ta/tion, n. [Lat. comportatio.] An as- 
semblage. [Obs.] Bp. Richardson. 
€om-port/ment, n. [Fr. comportement, | Manner 
of acting; behavior; demeanor. [Obs.] ‘A grace- 
ful comportment of their bodies.” Cowley. 
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aes. Complimental ; gratulatory; congratulatory ; | €om-pdse’, v. t. imp & p. p. COMPOSED; p. pr. & 


vb. n. COMPOSING.] [Fr. composer, from Lat. com- 
ponere, compositum, to put, place together, from 
com, for con, and ponere, to put.] 

1. To form by uniting two or more things, parts, 
or individuals; to put together; to make up. 

Zeal ought to be composed of the highest degrees of all pious 
affections. Spratt. 
2. To be combined so as to form; to constitute. 
Their borrowed gold composed 


The calf in Oreb, Milton. 
A few useful things . . . compose their intellectual posses- 
sions Watts, 


3. To construct by mental labor; to originate; to 
become the author of, as a book, poem, or the like. 
Let me compose 
Something in verse as well as prose. Pope. 
4. To place in proper form; to reduce to order; 
to adjust; to settle; to regulate. 
In a peaceful grave my corpse compose. Dryden. 


How in safety best we may 
Compose our present evils. Milton. 


A hearty desire to compose all feuds, I. Taylor. 

5. To free from agitation or disturbance; to set 
at rest; to tranquilize; to quiet; to soothe. 

Compose thy mind; 

Nor frauds are here contrived, nor force designed. Dryden. 

6. (Print.) To place in proper order for printing, 
as types, usually in a frame called the composing- 
stick. 

7. (Mus.) To put together, as tones, according to 
the laws of melody and harmony, producing a piece 
of music. 

€om-podsed’ (-pozd’), p. a. Free from agitation; 
calm; sedate; quiet; tranquil. 
The Mantuan there in sober triumph sat, 
Composed his posture, and his look sedate. Pope. 
€om-pos/ed-ly, adv. In a composed manner ; 
calmly. 
€om-p6s’/ed-ness, 7. <A state of being composed; 
calmness; sedateness; tranquillity. Wilkins. 
€om-pos/er, vn. 1. One who composes; an author; 
especially, an author of a piece of music. 


If the thoughts of such authors have nothing in them, they 
at least... show an honest industry and a good intention in 


the composer. Addison. 
His {Mozart’s] most brilliant and solid glory is founded 
upon his talents as a composer. Moore. 


2. One who quiets or calms; one who adjusts a 
difference, ‘‘ Sweet composers of the pensive 
soul.” Gay. 

€om-p5ss/ing-fraime,n. (Print.) A printer’s ele- 
vated working frame, having the type-cases on it. 

€om-pos/ing-rule, n. (Print.) A thin slip of 
brass or steel, laid by printers on the composing- 
stick in arranging the type;—called also setting- 


ri UN 


€om-pods/ing-stick, n. 
Composing-stick. 





(Print.) A frame of ad- 
justable width, on which 
types are composed, or 
arranged in their proper order for printing. 
€om-pdés/ite (kom-p6z'it), a. 
[Lat. compositus, p. p. of 
componere. See COMPOSE.] 

1. Made up of distinct parts 
or elements ; compounded; 
as, a composite language. 

Happiness, like air and water... 
is composite. Landor. 

2. (Arch.) Belonging to a 
certain order of architecture, 
which is made up of the Ionic 
order grafted upon the Co- 
rinthian. It is called also 
the Roman or the J/talic or- 
der. Composite Order. 

Composite arch (Arch.), the pointed or lancet arch. 
Gwilt.— Composite number (Math.), one which can be 
measured exactly by a number exceeding unity, as 6 by 
2 or 3. 

€om-pds/ite, n. That which is made up of parts; 
composition; combination; as, to resolve a compos- 
ite into its matter and form. Harris. 

€6m/po-si/tion (-zish/un), n. [Lat. compositio, 
Fr. composition, Pr. composicio, Sp. composicion, 
It. composizione.] 

1. The act of composing, or forming a whole or 
integral, by placing together and uniting different 
things, parts, or ingredients. In specific uses, 
(a.) The invention or combination of the parts of 
any literary work or discourse, or of a work of art; 
as, the composition of a poem or apiece of music, 
“The constant habit of elaborate composition.” 
Macaulay. (b.) (Fine Arts.) That combination of 
the several parts in which each is presented in its 
due proportion. 

By composition is meant the distribution and orderly pla- 
cing of things, both in general and particular. Dryden. 
eo The arrangement of types in a composing-stick 

or use in printing; as, a printer quick in compo- 
sition. 

2. The state of being put together or composed; 
conjunction ; combination ; adjustment. ‘* View 
them in composition with others.”? Watts. “ The 
elementary composition of bodies.” Whewell. 

3. That which is formed by putting together or 
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composing; as a chemical, literary, musical compo- 
sition, or the like. See No.1, 

Vast pillars of stone cased over with a composition that looks 
-.. like marble, Addison. 

4. Mutual agreement to terms or conditions for 
the settlement of a difference or controversy. 

Thus we are agreed; 
I crave our composition may be written. Shak. 

5. (Law.) The adjustment of a debt, or avoid- 
ance of an obligation, by some form of compensa- 
tion agreed on between tie parties. ‘‘Compositions 
for not taking the order of knighthood.” ~ Hallam. 

Composition of forces (Mech.), the finding of a single 
force which shall be equal to two or more given forces 
when acting in given directions. Hebert. —Composition of 
proportion (Math.), an arrangement of four proportionals, 
so that the sum of the first and second is to the second as 
the sum of the third and fourth to the fourth. Barlow. 

€om-pos/i-tive, a. [Lat. compositivus.] Com- 
pounded ; having the power of compounding or 
composing. 

€om-pds/i-tor, n. [Lat. compositor.] 

1. One who composes or sets in order. 

2. (Print.) One who sets types, and makes up 
the pages and forms. 

€dm/pos-séss/or, n. [Lat. compossessor, from com 
for con, and possessor.] A joint possessor. [ Obs. 

€om-pds/si-ble, a. (Lat. com, for con, and Eng. 
possible, q.v.] Able to exist with another thing; 
consistent. [Rare. Chillingworth. 

€dm/psst, n. [O. Fr. compost, It. composto, Lat. 
compositum. See COMPOSE.] 

1. A mixture, [Rare.] “A sad compost of more 
bitter than sweet.’ Hammond, 

2. (Agric.) A mixture for fertilizing land. 

€dm/pGst, v. ¢. To manure with compost. 

€om-pést/iire (53), 2. [Lat. compostura, composi- 
tura, a joining together. See COMPOSE.] Manure; 
compost. [Obs.] Shak. 

€om-pos/ure (kom-pd/zhur), x. [Contracted from 
Lat. compositura. See supra.] 

1. The act of composing, or that which is com- 
posed; acomposition. ‘Favorable allowances... 
are made to hasty composures.” Atterbury. 

2. Orderly arrangement or adjustment ; dispo- 
sition. [Obs.] ‘‘ Various composures and combi- 


nations of these corpuscles.” Woodward, 
In composure of his face, 
Lived a fair but manly grace. Crashaw. 


3. Frame; make; temperament. [0Obs.] 
His composure must be rare indeed 
Whom these things can not blemish. Shak. 
4. A settled state; sedateness; calmness; tran- 
quillity. ‘‘ When the passions ... are all silent, 
and the mind enjoys its most perfect composure.” 
Watts, 
€dm/po-ta/tion, n. [Lat. compotatio, from com, for 
con, and potare, to drink.] The act of drinking or 
tippling together. [Lare. 
The fashion of compotation was still occasionally practiced 
in Scotland. yy. Scott. 
€dm/po-ta/tor, ». One who drinks with another, 
{Rare.] ‘‘ Our companions and compotators.” Pope. 
€om'pote, n. [Fr.] A preparation of fruit in 
sirup for immediate use, 
€om-pd/tor, n. Compotator. [Rare.] Walker. 
€om-pound’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. COMPOUNDED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. COMPOUNDING.] [Lat. componere, 
from com and ponere, to put, set, Pr. compondre, 
componre, Catalan compéndrer, Sp. componer, Pg. 
compor, It. componere, comporre. Cf. Fr. & Pr. 
pondre, Catalan pondrer, to lay eggs, from Lat, 
ponere, to lay. Perhaps originally from Com- 
POUND, @., q. V.] 
i. Co oh together as elements, ingredients, or 
0 


parts to form a whole; to combine or unite. 
Nature does... mingle together such bodies as are already 
compounded of elementary or rather of simple ones, Boyle, 
2. To compose; to constitute. [Obs.] 
His pomp and all what state compounds. Shak. 


3. To settle amicably; to adjust by agreement; 
to discharge from obligation upon different terms 
from those which were stipulated; as, to compound 
a debt. 

I pray, my lords, let me compound this strife. Shak. 

To compound a felony, to accept of a consideration for 
forbearing to prosecute. 

€om-pound’, v. i. To come to terms of agree- 
ment; to settle by compromise; to agree; — usually 
followed by jor or with. 

Here’s a fellow will help you to-morrow; compound with 
him by the year. Shak. 

They were at last glad to compound for his bare commit- 
ment to the Tower. Clarendon. 

Cornwall compounded to furnish ten oxen after Michael- 
mas for thirty pounds. Carew. 

€dm/pound, a. [0. Eng. compowned, p. p. of 
contpowne, compone, from Lat. componere. See 
COMPONE, COMPOSE, and supra.] Composed of ele- 
ments, ingredients, or parts; as, a compound word. 

Compound substances are made up of two or more simple 
substances. Watts. 

Compound crystal (Crystallog.), a twin crystal, or one 
seeming to be made up of two or more crystals combined 
according to regular laws of composition; as, the star- 
shaped crystals of snow. Dana. — Compound flower, one 
composed of several florets inclosed in a common peri- 
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anth, with the anthers connected in a cylinder, as the 
sunflower or dandelion. — Compound interest. See IN- 
TEREST. — Compan larceny (Law), that which is ac- 
companied with the aggravation of taking 
goods from one’s building or person. —Com- 
pound leaf (Bot.), one in which several 
Jeaflets are connected in one petiole.— 
Compound microscope, a microscope made 
of a combination of lenses arranged a 
tube, with usually a stand, stage, and otner 
contrivances for adjustment and conven- 
ient use.— Compound motion, that which 
is the result of two or more forces acting 
* in different but not in opposite directions. — 
Compound number, one constructed ac- 
cording to a varying scale of denomination ; 
as, 3 cwt.,lqr., 51b.;—called also a de- 
nominate number.— Compound quantity 
(Alg.), a quantity composed of two or more 
simple quantities or terms, connected by the 
sign + (plus), or — (minus). Thus, @-+ b 
—c,and 6b — bd, are compound quantities. 
— Compound ratio, the product of two or 
more ratios; thus, e¢ is a ratio compound- 
ed of the simple ratios & and £— Compound time 
(Mus.),two or more measures of triple time joined into one. 


€im/pound, n. 1. That which is compounded or 
formed by the union or mixture of elements, ingre- 
dients, or parts; the result of composition. ‘‘ These 
most poisonous compounds.” Shak. 
2. ba corruption of the Portuguese word cam- 
pania.] Inthe East Indies,a yard round a building. 
€om-pound/a-ble, «a Capable of being com- 
pounded. Sherwood. 
€om-pound/er, n. 1. One who compounds or mix- 
es different things; as, a compounder of medicine. 
2. One who attempts to bring parties to terms of 
agreement. ‘‘Compownders in politics.” Burke. 
3. One who compounds a debt, obligation, or 
crime. 





Compound 
eat. 


Religious houses made compounders 
For the horrid actions of theirfounders. Hudihras. 
4. One at a university who pays extraordinary 
fees for the degree he is to take. Wood. 
€im'pra-dor’, n. A steward; a provider; a re- 
sponsible man who hires and secures the other ser- 
vants, and acts as paymaster. [China.] Williams. 
€dm/pre-ea’/tion, n. [Lat. comprecatio, from 
comprecari, from com, for con, and precari, to pray. ] 
A praying together. [Obs.] Bp. Witkins. 
€b3m/pre-hénd’, v. t.  [imp. & p. p. COMPRE- 
HENDED; p. pr. & vb. 2. COMPREHENDING.] [Lat. 
comprehendere, from com and prehendere, to grasp, 
seize, from pr@, before, and the root hendere, akin 
to Gr. xuvdaverv, to hold, and A-S. hentan, Goth. 
hinthan, to catch, seize, O. Sp. & Pg. comprehender, 
Sp. comprender, It. comprendere, Fr. & Pr. com- 
prendre.| 
1. To take in or include by construction or impli- 
cation; to comprise; to imply. 
The virtues required in the heroic poem... are compre- 
hended all in this one word, Discretion. Hobbes. 
2. To take into the mind; to grasp with the un- 
dexstanding; to apprehend the meaning of. ‘‘Ata 
loss to comprehend the question.” W. Irving. 
Syn.—To apprehend; contain; include; embrace; 
comprise; imply; conceive; understand. See APPRE- 
HEND. 
€bm/pre-hén/si-bil/i-ty, n. The state of being 
comprehensible. 
€dm/pre-hén/si-ble, a. 
comprehensibilis. | 
1. Capable of being comprehended, included, or 
comprised. 
Lest this part of knowledge should seem to any not com- 
prehensible by axiom, we will set down some heads of it. Bacon. 
2. Capable of being understood; intelligible; con- 
ceivable by the mind. 
The horizon sets the bounds... between what is and what 
is not comprehensible by us. Locke. 
€6m/pre-hén/si-blemess, n. Quality of being 
comprehensible; capability of being understood. 
€6m/pre-hén/si-bly, adv. With great extent of 
comprehension; with large extent of signification ; 
comprehensively. [Rare. 
€dm/pre-hén/sion, n. 
comprehensio.} 
1. The act of comprehending, containing, or com- 
prising. 
In the Old Testament there is a close comprehension of the 
New; in the New, an open discovery of the Old. voker. 
2. That which is comprehended or inclosed with- 
in narrow limits; a summary; an epitome; a com- 
pend. ‘Though not a catalogue of fundamentals, 
yet...a comprehension of them.” Chillingworth. 
3. The capacity of the mind to perceive and un- 
derstand; the power of grasping with the intellect ; 
perception. 
4. (Logic.) The complement of attributes which 
make up the notion signified by a general term. 
5. (Rhet.) A figure by which the name of a whole 
‘is put for a part, or that of a part for a whole, ora 
detinite number for an indefinite. 
€ibm/pre-hén/sive, a. 
comprehensiu. | 
- 1. Including much; comprising many things. 
“A very comprehensive definition.” Bentley, 
‘‘Large and comprehensive ideas.” Channing. 


[Fr. compréhensible, Lat. 


irr. compréhension, Lat. 


{Fr. compréhensif, Pr. 
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3. Having the power to comprehend or under- 
stand many things at once; as, a comprehensive 
head. Pope. 

Syn.— Extensive; wide; large; full. 

€dm/pre-hén/sive-ly, adv. In a comprehensive 
manner; with great extent of embrace. 

€6m/pre-hén/sive-ness, n. 1. The quality of 
being comprehensive, or of including much extent; 
as, the comprehensiveness of a view. 

2. The quality of including much in a few words, 
or narrow compass. 

Compare the beauty and comprehensiveness of legends on 
ancient coins. Addison. 

€6m/pre-hén/sor, 2. One who lays hold of, or 
obtains possession. [ Obs.] 

When I shall have dispatched this weary pilgrimage, and 
from a traveler shall come to be a comprehensor, farewell faith 
and welcome vision. Bp. Hall. 

€om-prés/by-té/ri-al, a. [Lat. com, for con, and 
Eng. presbyterial, q. v.] Pertaining to the Presby- 
terian form of ecclesiastical ministration. [Obs.] 

€om-préss’/, v. t. Limp. & p. p. COMPRESSED (kom- 
prést’/); p. pr. & vb. n. COMPRESSING.] [Lat. com- 
primere, compressum, from com, for con, and pre- 
mere, pressum, to press, q. v.; L. Lat. compressare. | 

1. To press together; to force, urge, or drive into 
a narrower compass; to bring within narrow lim- 
its or space; to crowd; as,to compress air; to com- 
press style. 

The weight of a thousand atmospheres will compress water 
twelve and a half per cent. Perkins. 

Events of centuries... compressed within the compass of a 
single life. D, Webster. 

2. To embrace carnally. Pope. 

Syn.—To crowd; press; squeeze; condense. 


€bm/press, n. [Fr. compresse. See supra.] (Swrg.) 
A folded piece of soft linen cloth, so contrived as, 
by the aid of a bandage, to make due pressure on 
any part. Dunglison. 
€om-préss/i-bil/ity, n.  [Fr. compressibilité.] 
The quality of being compressible; as, the com- 
pressibility of elastic fluids, or of any soft sub- 
stance. Boyle. 
€om-préss/i-ble, a. [Fr. compressible.] Capable 
of being pressed together or forced into a narrower 
compass; as, elastic fluids are compressible ; water 
is compressible in a small degree. 
€om-préss/i-ble-ness, n. The quality of being 
compressible; compressibility. 
€om-prés/sion (kom-présh/un), n. [Fr. compres- 
sion, Lat. compressio.] The act of compressing, or 
of pressing into a narrower compass; the state of 
being compressed; as, the compression of the parts 
of asolid body. ‘‘ Compression of thought.” Johnson. 
Com-préss/ive,a. [Fr. compressif.] Having power 
to compress. 
€om-préss/or, n. 
compress. 
2. (Anat.) A muscle that compresses certain 
parts; as, the compressor naris. Dunglison. 
3. (Surg.) An instrument for compressing the 
femoral artery. Dunglison. 
4, An apparatus for confining an object under 
pressure when examined through the microscope. 
€om-préss/ure (-présh/yr), n. The act or force 
of one body pressing against another; pressure. 
€6m/priést, n. [Lat. com, for con, and Eng. priest, 
q.v.] A fellow-priest. [Obs.] Milton. 
€om-print’, v. 7. [Lat. com, for con, and Eng. 
print, q. Vv.) 
1. To print together. 
2. (Law.) To print surreptitiously a work be- 
longing to another. [ Obs.] Philips. 
€dm/print, n. The surreptitious printing of a 
work belonging to another, a work thus printed. 
€om-pris/al, n. The act of comprising or compre- 
hending ; a compendium. ‘‘A comprisal...and 
sum of all wickedness.” Barrow. 
€om-prise’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. COMPRISED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. COMPRISING.] [Fr. compris, comprise, p.p. 
of comprendre, from Lat. comprehendere. See 
COMPREHEND.]| To comprehend; to include. ‘‘Com- 
prise much matter in few words.” Hooker. 
Friendship does two souls in one comprise. Roscommon, 
Syn.—To embrace; include; comprehend; contain; 
encircle; inclose; involve; imply. 
€dm/pro-bate, v. i. [Lat. comprobare, comproba- 
tum, from com, for con, and probare, to try, prove.] 
To agree in approving; to concur in testimony. 


1. Any thing which serves to 


Elyot. 
€dm/pro-ba/tion, n. [Lat. comprobatio.] Joint 
attestation or proof. Browne. 


Obs.) 
€6m/pro-mise, 7. che. compromis, Lat. compro- 
missum, from compromittere, to promise mutually 
to abide by the decision of an arbiter, from com, for 
con, and promittere, to promise; Pr. compromes, 
Sp. compromiso, It. compromesso, Pg. compromisso. 
See PROMISE. } 

1. A mutual promise or engagement to refer mat- 
ters in dispute to the decision of arbitrators. 

2. An amicable agreement between parties in con- 
troversy, to settle their differences by mutual con- 
cessions. 

An abhorrence of concession and compromise is a never- 
failing characteristic of religious factions. Hallam. 


€dm/pro-mise, v.t. [imp. & p. p. COMPROMISED ; 
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COMPUNCTION 


p. pr. & vb. n. COMPROMISING.] [Lat. compromit- 
tere. See COMPROMIT. } . 

1. To bind by mutual agreement; to agree; to 
accord. [Obs.] 


Laban and him ere compromised, 
That all the ye who were streaked and pied 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Shak. 


2. To adjust and settle by mutual concessions; to 
compound. 

The controversy may easily be compromised by this dis- 
tinction. Fuller, 

3. To pledge by some act or declaration; to com- 
mit; to put to hazard; tocompromit. ‘To pardon 
all who had been compromised in the late disturb- 


ances.” Motley. 
€dm/pro-mise, v. i. To agree; to compound. 
WOER| : ller. 


€dm/pro-mis/er, 2. One who compromises. 

€6m/pro-mis-s60/ri-al, a. Relating to a compro- 
mise. [Rare.] Chalmers. 

€bm/pro-mit/,v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. COMPROMITTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. COMPROMITTING.] [Lat. compromit- 
tere, Fr. compromettre, Pr. comprometre, Sp. com- 
prometer, It. compromettere. See COMPROMISE. | 

1. To pledge or engage, by some act or declara- 

tion; to promise. State Trials. 

2. To put to hazard, by some previous act or 

measure, which can not be recalled; as, to compro- 
mit the honor or the safety of a nation. 
€6m/pro-vin’cial, n. One belonging to the same 
rovince or archiepiscopal jurisdiction. Ayliffe. 
€6in/pro-vin/cial, a. Belonging to the same proy- 
ince, 
Six islands comprovincial s 
In ancient times unto Great Britain. Spenser. 
€ompt (kount), n. [Fr. compte. See Count, n.] 
Account; computation. [Obs. Shak. 
€ompt, v. t. [Fr. compter. See Count, v.] To 
compute; to count. [Obs.] See Count. : 
€ompt,a. [Lat. comptus, p. p. of comere, to care 
for, to take care, especially of the hair, to comb, ar- 
range, fig. to deck, adorn.] Neat; spruce. [Obs.} 
€ompt/i-ble (kount/i-bl), a. [Fr. comptable, Lat. 
computabilis, from compter, Lat. computare. See 
Compt, v. t.] Accountable; subject; submissive ; 
responsible. [Obs.] 
I am very comptible even to the least sinister usage. Shak. 
€ompt/ly (kount/-), adv. Neatly. [Obs.] Sherwood. 
€ompt/ness(kount/-), n. Neatness.[ Obs.] Sherwood. 
€dmp/ton-ite (49), n. [So called, by D. Brewster, 
from Lord Compton, born 1785 in Scotland.] (Min.) 
A mineral from Vesuvius, identical with Thomson- 
ate, q. Vv. 

€omp-trol’ (kon-trol/). See CONTROL. ’ 

Comp-trol/ler (kon-trol/ler), n. A controller;—a 
title given to certain public officers whose duties 
are to examine and certify accounts. ; 

€om-pul’sa-tive, a. [From Lat. compulsare, vy. 
intensive of compellere, compulsum. See COMPEL.] 


Compulsatory. [are.] 
€om-piil’/sa-tive-ly, adv. By constraint or com- 
pulsion. 


€om-pitil’sa-to-ry, a. Operating by force; com- 
pelling; forcing; constraining. [Rare.] 
To recover of us by strong hand, 
And terms compulsatory, those foresaid lands. Shak. 
€om-ptil/sion, n. [Lat. compulsio. See COMPEL.] 
1. The act of compelling; the act of driving or 
urging by force, physical or moral; force applied; 
constraint; the application of a force that is irre- 
sistible. : 
If reasons were as plenty as blackberries, I would give no 
man a reason on compulsion. Shak. 
2. The state of being compelled or urged by vio- 
lence. ‘‘Impositions ,.. endured through compul- 
sion.” Hallam. 
Syn.— See ConsTRaIntT. 
€om-ptil’sive, a. Having power to compel; driy- 
ing; forcing; constraining; applying force. 

Religion is ... inconsistent with all compulsive motives. Sharp. 
€om-ptl/sive-ly, adv. By compulsion; by force. 
€om-ptil/sive-mess,n. The quality of compulsion. 
€om-ptil’so-ri-ly, adv. In a compulsory manner; 

by force or constraint. 
€om-pul/so-ry, a. [L. Lat. compulsorius.] Having 

the power or quality of compelling; constraining. 
This contribution threatening to fall infinitely short of their 
hopes, they soon made it compulsory. Burke. 
€om-ptinet’, a. Stimulated ; pricked; irritated; 
conscience-stricken. [Obs.] 
€om-ptine/tion, n. [Lat. compungere, from com 
and pungere, to prick, sting; Pr. compunctio, Fr. 
componction, Sp. compuncion, It. compunzione. See 

PUNGENT. ] 

1. A pricking; stimulation; irritation. [Obs.] 

This is that acid and piercing spirit which with such activ- 
ity and compunction invadeth the brains and nostrils. Browne, 

2. A pricking of heart; poignant grief or remorse 
proceeding from a consciousness of guilt; the sting 
of conscience. 

He acknowledged his disloyalty to the king, with expres- 
sions of great compunction. Clarendon, 

Syn.—Comruncrion, Remorse, CONTRITION. Re- 
morse is anguish of soul under a sense of guilt and dread 
of punishment. Compwnetion is the pain occasioned by 

a wounded and awakened conscience. Neither of them 

implies true contrition, which denotes the protracted and 

severe sorrow appropriate to one who has been in a state 
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COMPUNCTIONLESS 


of peculiar sinfulness. We speak of the gnawings of re- 
morse; of compunction at the remembrance of some act 
a transgression; of deep contrition in view of our past 
ives. 
€om-pine’tion-less, a. — out compunction. 
€om-pine/tiots, a. Pric the conscience}; at- 
tended with compunction. 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose. Shak. 
Bee ee tlots-Ly, adv. With compunction ; 
remorsefully ; penitently. 
€om-ptine/tive, a. Causing compunction. [0bds.] 
_ “A spirit highly compunctive.” Bp. Taylor. 
€om-pv’/pil, n. [Lat. com, for con, and Eng. pupil, 
.v.] A fellow-pupil. [fare.] Walton. 
€bm/pur-ga’/tion, n. [Lat. compurgare, to purify 
wholly, from com and purgare, contr. from purun 
agere, to make pure.| (ZLww.) The act or practice 
of justifying or confirming a man’s veracity by the 
oath of others; wager of law, in which a man, who 
had given security to make his law, brought into 
court eleven of his neighbors, and having made oath 
himself that he did not owe the plaintiff, the eleven 
neighbors, called compurgators, avowed on their 
oaths that they believed in their consciences he had 
affirmed the truth. Blackstone. 
(= This proceeding was abolished in the reign of 
William IV. 
Seer Be tor, n. [L. Lat. compurgator. See 
supra.| One who bears testimony or swears to the 
veracity or innocence of another. 5 
All they who know me... will say they have reason in this 
matter to be my compurgators. Chillingworth. 
€om-ptt/a-ble, a. [Lat. computabilis.] Capable 
of being computed, numbered, or reckoned. ‘‘ Not 
easily computable by arithmetic.” Hale. 
€6dm/pu-ta/tion, n. [Fr. computation, Lat. com- 
putatio.| The act or process of computing, calcu- 
lating, reckoning, or estimating. ‘‘ By just compu- 
tation of the time.” Shak. 
Syn.— Reckoning; calculation; estimate; account. 
€om-pite’, v.t. [imp. &p.p.COMPUTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. COMPUTING.] [Lat. computare, from com and 
putare, to clean, fig. to clear up, set in order, 
reckon, estimate, think.] To determine by calcula- 
tion; to ascertain by a mathematical process; to 
east up; to reckon. 
‘ Two days, as we compute the days of heaven. Jilton. 
Syn.—To calculate; number; count; reckon; esti- 
mate; enumerate; rate. See CALCULATE. 
€om-piite’, n. ([Lat. computus, Fr. comput, It. 
computo. See supra.] Computation. [R.] Browne. 
€om-pitt/er,n. One who computes; a reckoner; 
a calculator. Swift. 
€6m/pu-tist, or €om-piit’ist, n. [Fr. computiste, 
L. Lat. & It. computista.] A computer, ‘ Exact 
inquirers and computists.” Browne. 
€im/rade (22) (Synop., § 130),m. [O. Eng. cama- 
rade, camerade, Fr. camarade, Sp. & Pg. camarada. 
It. camerata, from Lat. camara, camera; originally 
a chamber-fellowship, and then a chamber-fellow. 
A mate, companion, or associate. ‘And turne 


my flying comrades to the charge.” Baillie, 
I abjure all roofs, and choose 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. Shak. 


€6m/rade-ship, n. State of being a comrade. 
€bm/rogue, n. [Lat. com, for con, and Eng. rogue, 
q.v.] A fellow-rogue. [ Obs.] 
Here are none of your comrogues. Nassinger. 
€on-. A Latin preposition signifying with or against, 
used in composition as an inseparable prefix, for 
com, q. V., before all consonants, except the labials 
,p,and m. Before 1, con or com is changed into 
col, as in to collect, from Lat. colligere, and before 
a vowel or h, the n or m is dropped, as in to co- 
operate, to coalesce, to cohibit, &c. 
€6n. An abbreviation of the Lat. contra, against. 
In the phrase pro and con, for and against, it de- 
notes the negative or contrary side of a question; 
used as a substantive, it denotes a person who is in 
the negative; as, the pros and cons. 
€6n, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONNED (k6nd); p. pr. & vb. 
2. CONNING.|] [A-S. cunnan, to know, to know how 
to do, to be able, allied to cennan, to beget, to bring 
forth; O. Sax. cwnnan, Goth. kunnan, Icel. & Sw. 
kunna, Dan. kunne, O. H. Ger. kunnen, M. H. Ger. 
kunnen, kiinnen, N. H. Ger. kinnen, D. kwnnen, to 
know, to be able. ] 
1. To know. [0Obs.] 
Of muses, Hobbinol, I con no skill. Spenser. 
Which I conned of Tityrusin my youth. Spenser. 
2. To study over; to consider; to dwell upon; 
to endeavor to fix in the mind; to peruse; as, to con 
a lesson. 
Fixedly did look 
Upon the muddy waters which he conned 
As if he had been reading ina book. Wordsworth. 
To con answer, to be able to answer. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
— To con thanks, to be pleased or obliged, or to thank. 
[0bs.] Shak. 
€on-a/ere (-a/ker), v.é. To underlet a portion of, 
for a single crop ;—said of a farm. 
€on-a/cre,a. Pertaining to the subletting by a ten- 
ant of one or more acres of his farm for a single 


crop. [Jreland.] Ogilvie. 
€o-na/’tion, n. (Phil.) The faculty of voluntary 
agency. Sir W. Hamilton. 
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€0/na-tive, a. [Lat. conari, conatus, to attempt.] 
Pertaining to an attempt; endeavoring; attempting; 
acting. 

This division of mind into the three great classes of the 
cognitive faculties,— the feelings,... and the exertive or 
conative powers, . . . was first promulgated by Kant. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 
€ona/tus, n. [Lat., from conari, conatus, to at- 
tempt. ] 

1. An attempt or effort. Paley. 

2. The tendency of a body toward any point, or 
to pursue its course in the same line of direc- 
tion. Paley. 

€on-eim/er-ate, v. t. [Lat. concamerare, concame- 
ratum, from con and camerare, to arch, from 
camera, vault, arch. See CHAMBER.] ‘To arch 
over; to vault; to lay a concave over; as, a con- 
camerated bone. Grew. 
€on-eam/er-a/tion, 1. [Lat. concameratio.| An 
arch or vault. ‘‘Those impossible concamerations 
and feigned rotations of solid orbs.” Glanville. 
€on-eat/e-nate, v.t. [imp. &p. p. CONCATENATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CONCATENATING.] [Lat. concate- 
nare, concatenatum, from con and catenare, to 
chain, from catena, chain.] To link together; to 
unite in a successive series or chain, as things de- 
pending on each other. ‘‘ Cogent and concatenated 
inferences.” Boyle. 
€on-eat/e-na/tion, n. [Lat. concatenatio.] A se- 
ries of links united; a successive series or order of 
things connected or depending on each other. 


The stoics affirmed a fatal, unchangeable concatenation of 


causes, reaching to the illicit acts of mau’s will. South. 
A concatenation of explosions. W. Irving. 
€on-eause’,n. Joint cause. [Obs.] Fotherby. 


€bn/ea-va/tion, n. [See CONCAVE.] The act of 
making concave. 

€odn/eave (82), a. [Fr. concave, Lat. concavus, from 
con and cavus, hollow. See CAvE.] Hollow and 
curved or rounded;—said of the interior of an 
arched surface, or of a curved line, in opposition to 
conver ; as, a concave mirror. 

€bn/eave, n. ([Lat. concavum.] A hollow; an 
arched vault. ‘‘Up to the fiery concave towering 


high.” Milton. 
€obn/eave,v.t. [imp.& p.p. CONCAVED; p. pr. & 
vb.n. CONCAVING.] To make hollow, Seward. 


€dn/eave-ness, n. Hollowness. 

€on-eav/i-ty, n. [Fr. concavité, Pr. concavitat, Sp. 
concavidad, Pg. concavidade, It. concavita, Lat. 
concavitas. See supra.] The internal surface of a 
hollow, rounded body, or a body of other figure; or 
the space within such body; hollowness. Wotton. 

€on-¢a/vo-ebn/eave, a. Concave or hollow on 
both surfaces. 

€on-ea/vo-¢€6n/vex, a. Concave on one side and 
convex on the other; as, concavo-convex verte- 
bre. R. Owen. 

€on-ea/votis, a. [Lat. concavus. See CONCAVE. ] 
Concave. ‘‘Concavous part of the liver.” Potter. 

€on-ea/vois-ly, adv. After the manner of a con- 
cave surface. ‘‘Concavously inverted.” Browne. 

€on-céal’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONCEALED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CONCEALING. ] Lat concelare, from Lat. 
con and celare, to hide, allied to A-S. helan, O. Eng. 
hele, hill, O. H. Ger. helan, N. H. Ger. hehlen, to 
conceal, Fr. céler, Pr. & Sp. celar, It. celare.]} 

1. To hide or withdraw from observation; to 
cover or keep from sight; as, a party of men con- 
cealed themselves behind a wall. 

But where delays he now? Some great intent 
Conceals him. Milton. 

2. To keep hidden; to forbear to disclose; to 

withhold from utterance or declaration. 
Thou art sworn... 
As closely to conceal what we impart. Shak. 

Syn.—To hide; secrete; screen; cover; disguise; dis- 
semble.—To CONCEAL, HIDE, DISGUISE, DISSEMBLE, 
SECRETE. To hideis the generic term, which embraces 
all the rest. To conceal is simply not to make known 
what we wish to keep secret. To disguise or dissemble 
is to conceal by assuming some false appearance. To 
secrete is to hide in some place of secrecy. A man may 
conceal facts, disguise his sentiments, dissemb/e his feel- 
ings, or secrete stolen goods. 

But double griefs afflict concealing hearts. Spenser. 
Both dissemble deeply their affections. Shak, 
We have in these words a primary sense, which reveals a 
future state, anda secondary sense, which hides and secretesit. 
Warburton. 
€on-¢éal/a-ble, a. Capable of being concealed, 
hid, or kept close. ‘The omniscience of God, 
whereunto there is nothing concealable.” Browne. 
€on-céaled-ly, adv. So as not to be detected. 
€on-¢éal/ed-mess, n. <A state of being concealed. 
€on-¢éal/er, n. One who conceals. 
€on-céal/ment, n. 1. The act of concealing, hid- 
ing, or keeping out of sight. Shak. 
2. The state of being hid or concealed; privacy. 
Some dear cause 
Will in concealment wrap me up a while. Shak. 
8. The place of hiding; asecret place; retreat 
from observation; cover from sight, 
The cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few, 
Their food its insects, and its moss their nests. Z’omson. 

4. (Law.) Suppression of the truth, or of facts 
and circumstances which in justice ought to be made 
known, Bouvier. 











CONCEIVE 


€on-¢éde’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONCEDED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. CONCEDING.] [Lat. concedere, trom con and 
cedere, to go along, to give way, yield, desist; Fr. 
concéder, Sp. conceder, It. concedere. See CEDE. 

1. To yield or suffer to pass; to grant; as, the 
advocate concedes the point in question. Boyle. 

2. To admit to be true; to allow. 

_ We concede that their citizens were those who lived under 
different forms. Burke. 

Syn.—To grant; allow; admit; yield; give up; sur- 
render. 

€on-¢éde’, v. 7. To yield or make concession, 
I wished you to concede to America, at a time when she 
prayed concession at our feet. Burke. 
€on-céit/ (kon-seet/), n. [O. Fr. concept, Lat. con- 
ceptus, Sp. concepto, Pg. conceito, It. concetto. See 
CONCEIVE. ] 
_ i. That which is conceived, imagined, or formed 
inthe mind; idea; thought; image; conception. 
_In laughing, there ever precedeth a conceit of somewhat 
ridiculous. Bacon. 

2. Faculty of conceiving; apprehension; under- 
standing; as, aman of quick conceit. [Obs.] 

How often, alas! did her eyes say unto me that they loved! 
and yet I, not looking for such a matter, had not my cunceit 
open to understand them. Sidney. 

3. An ill-founded, fanciful, odd, or extravagant 
notion; a quaint fancy; an unnatural or affected 
conception; notion; fancy; freak. 

On his way to the gibbet, a freak took him in the head to go 
off with a conceit. L’ Estrange. 

Some to conceit alone their works confine, 
And glittering thoughts struck out at every line. Pope. 

Strong conceit, like a new principle, carries all easily with it 
when yet above common sense. Locke. 

_4. Opinion; estimation; especially, over-estima- 
tion of one’s self; vanity. 

Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit, there is more hope 
of a fool than of him. Prov, xxyvi. 12, 


Plumed with conceit he calls aloud, 

And thus bespeaks the purblind crowd: 

“Say not that man alone’s a poet, 

Poets are owls — my verse shall show it.” Cotton. 


Out of conceit with, not having a favorable opinion of; 
no longer pleased with; as, a man is owt of conceit with 
his dress. — To put one out of conceit with, to make him 
indifferent to a thing, or in a degree displeased with it. 

€on-céit’ (kon-seet/), v. t. To conceive; to imagine; 
to think; to fancy. 

The strong, by conceiting themselves weak, are thereby ren- 
dered as inactive...asif they really were so. South, 

€on-¢éit’, v. 7. To forman idea; to think; tojudge, 
[ Obs.] 

Those whose . . . vulgar apprehensions conceit but low of 

matrimonial purposes. Milton. 
€on-¢céit/ed, a. 1. Endowed with fancy or imagi- 
nation. [Obs.] 

He was of countenance amiable, of feature comely, active 
of body, pleasantly conceited, and sharp of wit. Knolles. 

2. Entertaining a flattering opinion of one’s self; 
having a vain or too high conception of one’s own 
person or accomplishments; vain. 

If you think me too conceited, 


Or to passion quickly heated. Swift. 

How vicious and corrupt the Athenians were, how conceited 
of their own wit, science, and politeness. Bentley. 
3. Curiously contrived; fanciful. [Obs.] ‘A 
conceited chair to sleep in.” Hvelyn, 


Syn.— Vain; proud; opinionated; egotistical. 
€on-céit/ed-ly, adv. In a conceited manner}; fan- 
cifully ; whimsically. 
€on-céit/ed-ness, n. The state of being conceited ; 
conceit; vanity. Collier. 
€on-¢éit/less, a. Without conceit; stupid; dull 
of apprehension. [Obs.] 
Think’st thou I’m so shallow, so conceitless, 
To be seduced by thy flattery? Shak. 
€on-céiv’a-ble (-seev/a-bl), a. [Fr. concevable.] 
Capable of being conceived, imagined, or under- 
stood. ‘Any conceivable weight.” Wilkins. 

It is not conceivable that it should be indeed that very per- 
son whose shape and voice it assumed. Atterbury. 

€on-céiv’a-ble-ness, n. The quality of being con- 
ceivable. 

€on-¢céiv’a-bly, adv. In a conceivable manner. 

€on-¢éive’ (kon-seev’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. CON- 
CEIVED; p. pr. & vb. n. CONCEIVING.] [O. Fr. con- 
cever, conceveir, N. Fr. concevoir, Pr. concebre, Pg. 
conceber, Sp. concebir, It. concepere, concepire, 
from Lat. concipere, from con and capere, to seize 
or take.] 

1. To receive into the womb and breed; to begin 
the formation of the embryo of. 

She hath also conceived a son in her old age. Luke i. 36, 

2. To form in the mind, as a purpose or plan; to 
devise. 

It was among the ruins of the Capitol that I first conceived 
the idea of a work which has amused and exercised near 
twenty years of my life. Gibbon. 

3. To comprehend by assigning areason or cause; 
to suppose possible; to picture to the imagination ; 
to imagine. 

You will hardly conceive him to have been bred in the 
same climate. Swit. 

Syn.—To apprehend; imagine ; suppose ; understand ; 
comprehend; believe; think. 

€on-céive’, v.i. 1. To haye an embryo formed in 
the womb; to breed; to become pregnant. 
A virgin shall conceive, and bearason. Isa. vii. 14 
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CONCEIVER 


2. To have a conception, idea, or opinion; to 
think ; — with of. 
Conceive of things clearly and distinctly in their own na- 


tures. Watts. 
The grieved commons 
Hardly conceive of me. Shak. 
€on-céiv’er (kon-seey/er), n. One who conceives. 
€on-cél/e-brate, v. t. [Lat. concelebrare, concele- 
bratum, from con and celebrare; Fr. concélébrer. 
See CELEBRATE.] To celebrate together, [Obs.] 
€on-cgént’, n. [Lat. concentus, from concinere, to 
sing together, from con and canere, cantum, to 
sing. 
be Lander of voices; concord of sounds; har- 


mony; as, a concent of notes. Bacon. 
2. Consistency; accordance, [Obs.] ‘In con- 
cent to his own principles.” Atterbury. 


€on-cén/ter, )v.i. [imp. & p. p. CONCENTERED or 

€on-cén’tre, CONCENTRED; p. pr. & vb. n. CON- 
CENTERING Or CONCENTRING.] [Fr. concentrer, 
Sp. & Pg. concentrar, It. concentrare, from Lat. 
con and centrare, centratum, to center, from cen- 
trum, center, q. v.} To come to a point, or to meet 
in a common center; —said of converging lines, or 
of other things that meet, or are conceived to meet, 
in a point. ‘God, in whom all perfections con- 
center.” Bp. Beveridge. 

€on-cén/ter, )v.t. To draw or direct to a common 

€on-cén’tre, center; to bring to a point, as two 
or more lines or other things. 

In thee concentering all their precious beams. JDfilton. 
€on-cént/ful, a. Harmonious. [Obs.] Fotherby. 
€dn/cen-trate, or Con-¢én/trate, v. t. Limp. & 

Pp P. CONCENTRATED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. CONCENTRAT- 
ING.] [See CONCENTER.] To bring to a common 
center, or to unite more closely; to combine; to 
condense; as, to concentrate rays of light into a 
focus. 


He hastily concentrated his whole force at his own camp. 
Motley. 


€dn/cen-tra/tion, n. [Fr. concentration.] 

1. The act of concentrating; the act of bringing 
nearer together; compression into a narrow space. 
“Concentration of the lunar beams.” Boyle. 

Gloom and silence produce composure of mind and con- 
centration of ideas. Johnson. 

2. (Chem.) The volatilization of part of a liquid, 
in order to increase the strength of the remainder. 

€on-cén/tra-tive, a. Serving to concentrate, 

A discrimination is only possible by a concentrative act, or 
act of attention. Sir W. Hamilton. 

€on-cén/tra-tive-ness, n. (Phren.) The power 
of concentrating the intellectual force. Combe. 
€on-cén/trie, a. [L. Lat. concentricus, Fr. concen- 
trique, Sp. & It. concentrico.) Having a common 
center. ‘‘ Concentric circles upon the surface of the 
water.” Newton. ‘‘Concentrical circles of some- 
what differing colors.” Boyle. 
€on-cgén/trie-al-ly, adv. In a concentric manner. 
€bn/cen-trig/i-ty, n. State of being concentric, 


€on-cént/ii-al, a. [From concent.] Possessing 
harmony: accordant. [fare.] Warton. 


€bn/cept, n. [Lat. conceptwm, neut. p.p. of conci- 
pere, to conceive, q. v.] 

1. A set form. [0Obs.] Scott. 

2. An abstract general conception; a notion; a 
universal. 

The words conception, concept, notion, should be limited to 
the thought of what can not be represented in the imagina- 
tion, as the thought suggested by ageneralterm. Hamilton. 

€on-¢cép/ta-ele (-sép/ta-kl), n. [Lat. conceptaculum, 
from concipere, to receive. See CONCEIVE. | 

1. That in which any thing is contained; a ves- 
sel; a receiver or receptacle, 

2. (Bot.) A pericarp of one valve, opening longi- 
tudinally on one side and having the seeds loose in 
it; a follicle. 

(<= The term has also been applied to the cases con- 
taining the reproductive organs of such plants as ferns. 
€on-cép’ti-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being con- 

ceivable. [Obs.] Cudworth. 
€on-¢ép/ti-ble, a. [See CONCEIVE.] Capable of be- 
ing conceived; conceivable; intelligible. [ Obs.] Hale. 
€on-cép/tion, n. [Lat. conceptio, Fr. conception, 
Pr. conceptio, conception, Sp. concepcion, It. con- 
cezione. | 

1. The act of conceiving; the first formation of 
the embryo of an animal. 

I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy conception. 

Gen. iii. 16. 

4. The state of being conceived. 

Joy had the like conception in our eyes. Shak. 

3. The formation in the mind of an image, idea, 
or notion; apprehension. 

Conception consists in a conscious act of the understanding, 
bringing any given chest or impression into the same class 
with any number of other objects or impressions, by means of 
some character or characters common to them all. Coleridge. 

4. The image, idea, or notion of any action or 
thing which is formed in the mind; an abstract 
general conception; a concept; anotion ; a universal ; 
a rational belief or judgment. 

He [Herodotus] says that the sun draws or attracts the wa- 
ter; a metaphorical term obviously intended to denote some 
more general and abstract conception than that of the visible 
operation which the word primarily signifies. Whewell. 

5. The power or faculty of apprehending or form- 
ing an idea in the mind; the power of recalling a 
past sensation or perception. 
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Under the article of conception, I shall confine myself to 
that faculty whose province it is to enable us to form a notion 
of past sensations, or of the objects of sense that we have 
formerly perceived. é Stewart. 

6. Conceit; affected sentiment or thought. [Obs.] 

He is too full of conceptions, points of epigram, and witti- 
cisms, Dryden. 

€on-¢ép/tion-aList, n. A conceptualist. 
€on-cép/tiotis (kon-sép/shus), a. Apt to conceive ; 


fruitful; pregnant. [Obs.] Shak. 
€on-cép/tive, a. [Lat. conceptivus, Fr. conceptis. | 
Capable of conceiving. [Rare.] Browne. 


€on-cépt/ti-al, a. Pertaining to conception. 
€on-cépt/ii-al-ism, n. [Lat. conceptus, a conceiy- 
ing in the mind. See CONCEIVE.] (A/etaphys.) A the- 
ory in some sense intermediate between Realism and 
Nominalism, teaching that the mind has the power 
of forming for itself general conceptions of individ- 
ual or single objects. Stewart. 
€on-eépt/ii-al-ist, n. (Metaphys.) One who main- 
tains the theory of conceptualism. Stewart. 
€on-cérn! (14), v. t. (imp. & p.p. CONCERNED ; Pp. pr’. 
& vb. nN. CONCERNING.] ([Fr. concerner, It. con- 
cernere, Sp. concernir, to concern, belong to, L. 
Lat. concernere, to regard; Lat. concernere, to mix 
or mingle together, as in a sieve for separating, from 
con and cernere, to separate, to sift, to distinguish 
by the senses, and especially by the eyes, to per- 
ceive, see. | 
1. To relate or belong to; to affect the interest of; 
to be of importance to. 
Our wars with France have affected us in our most tender 
interests, and concerned us more than those with any other 
nation. Addison. 


It much concerns a preacher first to learn 
The genius of his audience and theirturn. Dodsley. 


They think themselves out of the reach of Providence, and 
no longer concerned to solicit his favor. Rogers. 
2. To make interested; to engage by feeling or 
sentiment; as, a good prince concerns himself in 
the happiness of his subjects. 
3. To disturb; to make uneasy; as, to be much 
concerned for the safety of a friend. 
€on-cérn’,n. 1. That which relates or belongs to 
one; business; affair, ‘‘ The private concerns of a 
family.” Addison. 
2. That which affects the welfare or happiness; 
interest; moment. 
Mysterious secrets of a high concern. Roscommon. 
3. Interest in, or care for, any person or thing; 
regard; solicitude; anxiety. 
O Marcia, let me hope thy kind concerns 
And gentle wishes follow me to battle. Addison. 
Thy maidens grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. Cowper. 
4. (Com.) Persons connected in business; a firm 
and its business; as, a loss affecting the whole con- 
cern. 
Syn.—Care; anxiety; solicitude; |interest; regard; 
business; affair. See CARE. 
Con-c¢érn/ed-ly, adv. In aconcerned manner; so- 
licitously. 
€on-cérn/ing, prep. 
having relation to. 
Ihave accepted thee concerning this thing. 
The Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel. 


Pertaining to; regarding; 


Gen. xix. 21. 
Num. x. 29. 


€on-ctrn/ing, a. Important. [0bs.] ‘So great 
and so concerning a truth.” South. 
€on-gtrn/ing, n. Concern. [0bs.] Shak. 


€on-cérn/ment, 2. 1. The thing in which one is 
concerned or interested; concern; affair; business; 

interest. 
To mix with thy concernments I desist. Milton. 

Propositions which extend only to the present life are 
small, compared with those that have influence upon our ever- 
lasting concernments. Watts. 

2. A particular bearing upon the interest or hap- 
piness of one; importance; moment. 

Let every action of concernment be begun with prayer. 

Bp. Taylor. 

3. Concern; interposition; meddling. 

He married a daughter to the earl without any other appro- 
pation of her father or concernment in it, than suffering him 
and her to come into his presence. Clarendon. 

4. Emotion of mind; solicitude. 

While they are so eager to destroy the fame of others, their 
ambition is manifest in their concernment. Dryden. 

€on-cért’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONCERTED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. CONCERTING.] [Fr. concerter, Sp. & Pg. con- 
certar, It. concertare, from Lat. concertare, to con- 
tend, from con and certare, to strive. ] 

1. To plan together; to settle or adjust by con- 
ference, agreement, or consultation, 

It was concerted to begin the siege in March. 

2. To plan; to devise. 

A commander had more trouble to concert his defense be- 
fore the people than to plan the operations of the hrs 

urke, 

€on-etrt/, v.i. To act in harmony; to form com- 

bined plans. ‘‘ The ministers of Denmark were ap- 

pointed to concert with Talbot.” Burnet, 

€bn/¢cert, n. [Fr. concert, It. concerto, Sp. con- 
cierto, from the verb, q. v.] 

1. Agreement in a design or plan; union formed 
by mutual communication of opinions and views; 
accordance in a scheme; harmony. 

All these discontents, how ruinous soever, have arisen from 
the want of a due communication and concert. Swift. 


In exact concert with the tone of voice of popular discon- 
tents. Hoadley. 


Bp. Burnet. 
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CONCHOLOGY 


2. Musical accordance or harmony. 
Visit by night your lady’s chamber window, 

With some sweet concert. Shak. 

3. A public musical entertainment. 
€bn'cer-tan'te,n. [It., originally and properly p. 
pr. of concertare, to form or perform a concert, from 
concerto, a concert. See CONCERT.] (MMuws.) A con- 
certo with two or more instruments, with accompa- 
niments for a band, Moore. 
€on'cer-ta/tion, n. (Lat. concertatio. See supra.) 


Strife; contention. [Obs.] Bailey. 
€on-cért’/a-tive, a, [Lat. concertativus.] Conten- 
tious; quarrelsome. [Obs.] Bailey. 


€on-cért/ed, p. a. Mutually contrived or planned. 
Concerted piece (Mus.), a composition in parts for sey- 
eral yoices or instruments, as a trio, a quartet, &. 
€ébn/cer-ti/ma, n. [It. concerto, a 
concert.] A small musical instru- 
ment of the accordion species. 
€on-¢ér/tion, n. Act of concert- 
ing. [Rare.] _Young. 
€on-cér'to, n. ; pl. €CON-CER/ TOS, 
[It. See CONCERT, ”.] -A piece of 
music composed for a particular 
instrument, which bears the great- 
est part in it, or in which the per- 
formance is partly alone and partly accompanied. 
€on/cert=-pitch, n. (Mus.) The pitch generally 
adopted fora given tone, and by which the other 
tones are governed. 
€on-¢és/sion (-sésh/un), n. [Fr. & Pr. concession, 
Lat. concessio, from concedere, See CONCEDE.] 

1. The act of granting or yielding; usually imply- 
ing a demand, claim, or request, from the party to 
whom it is made, and thus distinguished from giv- 
ing, which is voluntary or spontaneous. ‘‘ Not per- 
mitted by the concession of God.” Bp. Taylor. 


By some mutual concessions the business was adjusted. 
Hallam. 





Concertina. 


2. The thing yielded; a grant; a boon. 

When a lover becomes satisfied by small compliances with- 
out further pursuits, then expect to find popular assemblies 
content with small concessions. Swift. 

3. A privilege or right granted by government to 
do certain things, as to construct railways, &c. [A 
Gallicism.] Bescherelle. 

€on-¢és/sion-a-ry, a. [Fr. concessionnaire.] Char- 
acterized by concession. [fare. Bailey. 

€on-¢és/sion-ist, n. One who favors concession. 

€on-¢és/sive, a. [Lat. concessivus.] Implying con- 


cession; as, a concessive conjunction. Lowth. 
€on-cés/sive-ly, adv. By way of concession or 
yielding. Browne. 


€on-¢és/so-ry, a. Conceding; yieiding, 
€on-cét/tism, n. [It. concetto.] The use of affected 
wit or conceits; as, to make concettism a part of 
poetry. [lare.] C. Kingsley. 
€on-ctt'to, n.; pl. €oNn-fET/TY, [It., from Lat, 
conceptus. See ConcEir.] Affected wit; conceit, 
€dneh (k6énk, 82),. [Lat. con- 
cha, Gr. kéyxn, Sky. gankha, Fr. 
conque, Pr. concha, conca, O. 8p. 
& It. conca, N. Sp. & Pg. concha.] 
1. A marine shell, especially 
one of the genus Strombus. 
Orient pearls, which from the conch 
he drew. Dryden, 
2. One of the inhabitants of the 
Bahama Islands, and other isl- 
ands in that vicinity ; —so called from the common- 
ness of the conch-shell there. [Collog.) Marryatt. 
3. (Arch.) A concave, ribless surface, as of a 
vault; especially the domed semicircular or polygo- 
nal termination of the choir or aisle of a church; an 
apsis. See Apsis. ‘'The conch or apse, before 
which stood the high altar.” [Written also con- 
cha.] Milman. 
€bn/eha,. See Concn,3. _ 
€ineh/i-fer (kénk/ifer),n. [Fr. conchifére, from 
Lat. concha, shell, and ferre, to bear.} (Zodl.) An 
animal of the subdivision Acephal, of the sub- 
kingdom Mollusca. See MOLLUSK. 
€oneh-if/er-otis, a. Producing or having shells. 
€oneh/i-f6rm, a. (Lat. concha, shell, and forma, 
shape.] Conch-shaped. 
€oneh/ite (kink/it, 49), n. [Fr. conchite, conchyte, 
from Lat. concha, shell.} (7aleon.) A fossil or pet- 
rified conch or shell. 
€oneh/oid (konk/oid), n. [Fr. conchoide, from Gr. 
Koyxoeons, from xéyxn, shell, and eidos, form.] 
(Geom.) A curve, of the fourth order, first made 
use of by Nicomedes, who invented it for the pur- 
pose of bisecting an angle. Math. Dict. 
€on-ehoid/al, a. [Fr. conchoidal.] (Min.) Hav- 
ing elevations or depressions in form like the valve 
of a bivalve shell; — applied principally to a sur- 
face produced by fracture. Dana, 
€bn/eho-l5s/ie-al, a. [Fr. conchologique.] Per- 
taining to conchology. 
€on-ehOl/o- sist, n. [Fr. conchologiste.] Oneversed 
in the natural history of shells; one who studies the 
nature, properties, and habits of shells and their 
included animals. 
€on-ehdl/o-gy (kon-kil/o-jy¥), n. [Fr. conchologie, 
from Gr. xéyxn, shell, and Adyos, discourse, from 
Aéyety, to speak.] The doctrine or science of shells 
and the animals that inhabit them; malacology. 
See MOLLUSK. Dana, 
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CONCHOMETER 


Con-ehbm/e-ter (82), n. [Gr. kéyxn, shell, and 
pérpov,measure.] An instrument for measuring the 


angle of the spire of shells. Dana. 
€dneh/o-spi’/ral, n. <A kind of spiral curve exem- 
plified in shells. Agassiz. 
€on-ehy-1la/ceotis (-]a/shtis), a. Of, or pertaining 
to, shells. Craig. 


€on-eh¥l/i-d/ceous (-shus), a. [Lat. conchylium, 
Gr. koyxbdov, shell, diminutive of koyxiAn, equiv- 
alent to k6yxn. See Concu.] Pertaining to shells; 
resembling a shell; conchylious; as, conchyliaceous 
impressions, : Kirwan. 

€on-ehyl/i-5l/0-Sist, )n. See CoNcHOLOGIST, 

€on-ehy¥l/i-dl/o0-gy, and CONCHOLOGY. 

€on-ehyl/i-dm/e-try, n. [Gr. coyxidcov, and pé- 
Toov, measure.] The art or science of measuring 
shells or their curves. 

€on-ehy¥l/i-otis, ~. (See ConcnyLiAceous.] Of 
the nature or species of shells. 

€©bn/ci-A/tor, n. [It. conciatore, from conciare, to 

adjust, dress, from Lat. comtus, p. p. of comere, to 
comb, arrange, adorn; L. Lat. conciare, to refit, 
adorn, balance accounts.] (Glass Works.) The per- 
son who weighs and proportions the salt on ashes 
and sand, and who works and tempers them. 
€on-cierge! (kon-sirj/), n. [Fr.; L. Lat. con- 
cergius, consergius, concergerius, from con and 
| cergia, cercha, cerchia, serchia, circa, circha, watch, 

' guard, from cercure, cerchare, circare, to go about 
to search, from Lat. circa, circwm, around; hence, 
It. cercare, Pr. cercar, sercar, Fr. chercher, to 
search, seek.] One who keeps the entrance to an 
edifice, public or private; a porter; a janitor. 

€on-¢il/i-a-ble, n. [Fr. conciliabule, Lat. concili- 
abulum, from concilium, assembly. See Councrn.] 
A small or private assembly, especially of an eccle- 
siastical nature. [Qbs.] ‘‘ Conventicles and con- 
ciliables of heretics and schismatics.” Bacon. 

€on-¢il/i-a-ble, a. [Fr.] Capable of being concili- 
ated or reconciled. [Obs.] Milton. 
€on-¢cil/i-a-biile, n. [L. conciliabulwm.] An ob- 
scure ecclesiastical council. Milman. 
€on-¢il/i-ar, a. (Fr. conciliaire, from Lat. con- 
€on-cil/i-a-ry, ciliwm, council, q. v.] Pertain- 
ing or relating to a council. [Obs.] ‘‘ Free and 
conciliar debates.” Baker. 
€on-¢il/i-ate (kon-sil/1-at) (Synop., §130), v.é. [imp. 
& p. p. CONCILIATED ; p. pr. & vb. n. CONCILIATING. | 
Lat. conciliatus, p. p. of conciliare, to draw or 
ring together, to unite, from conciliwm, council, 
q.v.] To win over; to gain from a state of indiffer- 
ence or hostility. . 

. The rapacity of his father’s administration had excited such 
universal discontent, that it was found expedient to conciliate 
the nation. Hallam. 

€on-¢cil/i-a’tion, n. [Lat. conciliatio.] The act of 
winning over or bringing to agreement; reconcilia- 
tion. 

The house has gone further; it has declared conciliation ad- 
missible previous to any submission on the part of ae 
urke. 
€on-¢il/i-a/tor, n. [Lat. conciliator.] One who 
conciliates or reconciles. 

€on-¢il/i-a-to-ry (50) (Synop., § 130), a. 
ciliatorio.] Tending to conciliate; pacific. 

The only alternative, therefore, was to have recourse to the 
conciliatory policy. Prescott, 
€on-¢cin/nite,v.t. (Lat. concinnare, concinnatus. 
See infra.) To place fitly together ; to adapt; to 
clear. fo S.J Holland, 
€on-cin/ni-ty,n. [Lat.concinnitas, from concinnus, 
fitly, skillfully put together, beautiful, from con and 
cinnus, a mixed drink of spelt-grain and wine.] In- 
ternal harmony or fitness ; mutual adaptation of 
parts ; — used chiefly of style of discourse. [?.] ‘An 
exact concinnity and evenness of fancy.” Howell. 
€on-¢in/notis, a. [Lat. Deca. Character- 
ized by concinnity; harmonious; fit; neat. [Rare.] 


[It. con- 


| €6n/ci-o-nia-tive (-shi-o-),@. Pertaining to preach- 


ing. [Rare.] 
€6n/ci-o-ma-ry, a. Concionatory. moeed Selden. 
€6n/ci-o-nate, v.i. Topreach. [Obs.] Lithgow. 
€6n/ci-o-nia/tor, n. [Lat. concionator, from concio- 
nari, to hold an oration before an assembly, to ha- 
rangue, from concio, a meeting called together, 
from concire, conciere, to bring together. See 
Counciu.] A preacher. [Obs.] Cockeram. 
€tn/ci-o-na-to-ry (-shi-o-, 50), a. [Lat. conciona- 
torius.| Pertaining to preaching or discourse to a 
public assembly. [obs.) Howell, 
€on-c¢ise’, a. aes concisus, cut off, short, from 
concidere, to cut to pieces, from con and ceédere, to 
cut; Fr. & Sp. concis, It. conciso.] Expressing 
much in a few words; condensed; brief and com- 
prehensive ; — used of style in reading or speaking. 
The concise style, which expresseth not enough, but leaves 
somewhat to be understood. . Jonson. 
Where the author is too brief and concise, amplify a Ps 
Vatts, 
Syn.—Laconic ; terse ; brief ; short ; compendious ; 
fee erorensivo; summary; succinct. See LAcoNrIc and 
ERSE. 


aoe ety, adv. In few words; comprehensively; 

riefly. 

€on-cise/ness,. Brevity in speaking or writing. 
“The conciseness of Demosthenes.” Dryden. 

€on-cis/ion (kon-sizh/un), n. [Lat. concisio, Fr. 
concision, It. concisione, Pr, concisio. See supra.) 
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1. A cutting off; hence, a division; a faction. 

Those of the concision who made it [the division] would do 
well to consider whether that which our Savior assures us 
will destroy a kingdom, be the likeliest way to settle and sup- 
port a church. South, 

2. The circumcision; —used once only in this 
meaning, in Phil. iii. 2: ‘Beware of dogs, beware 
of the concision.” 

€Sn/¢i-ta/tion, n. [Lat. concitatio, from concitare, 
to move violently, to stir up, from con and citare, 
to put into quick motion, See Crre.] The act of 
stirring up, exciting, or agitating. ‘The concita- 
tion of humors.” Browne. 

€on-cite’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONCITED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. CONCITING.] [Lat. concitare. See supra.] 
To excite. [Obs.] Cotgrave. 

€on-¢it/i-zen,n. [Lat. con and Eng. citizen, q. v.] 
A fellow-citizen. [Zare.] Knox, 

€dn/ela-ma/tion, n. [Lat. conclamatio, from con- 
clamare, to ery out together, from con and clamare, 
to cry out.] An outcry or shout of many together. 
poe) “ Before his funeral conclamation.” May. 

€bn/elave, n. [Lat. conclave, a room that may be 
locked up, from con and clavis, key. ] 

1. A private apartment, particularly the room in 
which the car linals of the Roman Catholic church 
meet in privacy, for the election of a pope. 

2. The assembly of the cardinals, shut up for the 
election of a pope; hence, the body of cardinals. 

It was said of a cardinal, by reason of his apparent likeli- 
hood to step into St. Peter’s chair, that in two conclaves he 
went in pope and came out cardinal. South. 

3. A private meeting; a close assembly. 

The verdicts pronounced by this conclave [Johnson’s Club] 
on new books, was speedily known over all London. Macaulay. 

€dn/ela-vist, n. [N. Lat. & It. conclavista.] An 
attendant whom a cardinal is allowed to take with 
him into the conclave. 

€on-eli/mite,v.¢. To inure to a climate; to accli- 
mate. [Rare.] 

€on-eliide’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONCLUDED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CONCLUDING.] [Lat. concludere, from con 
and cludere, claudere, to shut; It. conchiudere, Sp. 
& Pg. concluir, Pr. concluire, conclure, Fr. con- 


clure.] 
1. To shut up; to inclose. [Obs.] 
. was only touching bodily 


The very person of Christ. . 

substance, concluded within the grave. Hooker. 
2. To include; to comprehend. [0bs.] 

For God hath concluded them allin unbelief. Rom. xi. 32. 

The Scripture hath concluded all under sin. Gal, iil. 22. 

3. To shut off; to prevent from further procecd- 


ings; to bar. 
If they will appeal to revelation for their creation, they ae 
‘ale. 


be concluded by it. 
4. To collect by reasoning; to infer, as from 
premises; to close, as an argument, by inferring. 
No man can conclude God's love or hatred to any person by 
any thing that befalls him. Tillotson. 
5. To bring to an end; to close; to finish. 
I will conclude this part with the speech of a counselor of 
state. Bacon. 
6. To make a final judgment or determination of; 
to decide. 
If we conclude a peace, 
It shall be with such strict and severe covenants 
As little shall the Frenchman gain thereby. Shak. 
yn.—To infer; decide ; determine ; close ; finish ; 
terminate; end. 
€on-eliide’, v.i. 1. To come to a termination; to 
close; to end; to terminate. 
A train of lies, 


That, made in lust, conclude in perjuries. Dryden. 
2. To form a final judgment; to decide. 
Then, grandam, you conclude that he is dead. Shak. 


€on-elid/en-cy,n. Deduction from premises ; in- 
ference. [Obs.] 
Abatements that may take away a necessary and infallible 
concludency in these evidences of fact. Hale. 
€on-elud/ent, a. [Lat. concludens, p. pr. of con- 
cludere.] Bringing to a close; decisive. [Obs.] 
Arguments highly consequential and concludent to my pur- 
pose. Hale. 
€on-eliid/er, n. One who concludes. Montagu. 
€on-elud/ing-ly, adv. In a conclusive manner. 
[Rare.] Digby. 
€on-eli/si-ble, a, Capable of being concluded or 
inferred; determinable. [ Ods.] Hammond. 
€on-eli’/sion (kon-kli/zhun), n. [Lat. conclusio, 
Fr. conclusion, Pr. conclusio.] 
1. The last part of any thing; close; termination. 
A flourish of trumpets announced the conclusion of the 


contest. Prescott. 
2. Final decision; determination. 
And the conclusion is, she shall be thine; 
In practice let us put it presently. Shak. 


3. The consequence or deduction drawn from 
premises; inference, 
He granted him the major and minor, but denied him the 
conclusion. Addison. 
4. An experiment, or something from which a 
conclusion may be drawn. 
Like the famous ape 
To try conclusions in the basket creep, 
And break your neck down. Shak. 
5. (Law.) (a.) The end or close of a pleading. 
(b.) An estoppel or bar by which a person is held 
to a position which he has taken. Burrill. 
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b=*~ ‘‘ Conclusion is once used by Shakespeare rather 
obscurely. From the character and state of mind of the 
speaker, Cleopatra, I should think she meant ‘ deep but 
secret censure, looking demure all the while.’ 


Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes, 
And still conclusion, shall acquire no honor 
Demuring upon me.’ ” Nares. 


Syn.—Inference; deduction; end; decision. See In- 


FERENCE. 
€on-ela/sion-al, a. Concluding. [Obs.] Hooper. 
€on-elu/sive, a. [Fr. conclusif, Pr. conclusiu, It. 

& Sp. conclusivo.] Belonging to a close or termi- 
nation; decisive; putting an end to debate or ques- 
tion; leading to a conclusion or decision. ‘ Secret 
reasons ... equally conclusive for us as they were 
for them.” Rogers. ‘ Right and conclusive modes 
and figures.” Locke. 

Conclusive evidence (Law), that of which, from its na- 
ture, the law allows no contradiction or explanation. — 
Conclusive presumption (Law), an inference which the 
law makes so peremptorily that it will not allow it to be 
overthrown by any contrary proof, however strong. 

Syn.—Final; ultimate. See Frnar. 


€on-elti/sive-ly, adv. In the way of conclusion; 
decisively. Burke. 
€on-elii/sive-mess, n, The quality of being con- 
elusive or decisive; as, the conclusiveness of evi- 
dence, or of an argument. Hale. 
€on-eli/so-ry, a. Conclusive. [fare.] 
€6n/eo-ag/ii-late, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONCOAGU- 


LATED; p. pr. & vb. n. CONCOAGULATING.] [Lat. 
con and Eng. coagulate, q. v.] To curdle or con- 
geal with or together. [Lare. Boyle. 


€6n/eo-ag/G-la/tion, n. [Lat. con, and Eng. co- 
agulation, q. v.] A coagulating together, as differ- 
ent substances or bodies, in one mass; crystalliza- 
tion of different salts in the same menstruum. 
[Rare.] Coxe. 
€on-edset!, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONCOCTED; p.pr. & 
vb. N. CONCOCTING.] [Lat. concoquere, concoctum, 
from con and coquere, to cook, to digest. ] 
1. To digest; to convert into nourishment by the 
organs of nutrition. 
Food is concocted, the heart beats, the blood circulates. 
Cheyne. 
2. To mature or perfect; to ripen. Bacon. 
3. To form and prepare, as a scheme; to devise; 
to contrive; to plan; to plot. 
He was aman... unable to concoct any great fortune. 
Hayward, 
€on-edet/er, n. One who concocts. 
€on-ede/tion, . [Lat. concoctio. See supra.] 
1. A change in food produced by the organs of 
nutrition; digestion. 
2. The act of bringing to perfection or matu- 
rity. Bacon. 
3. The act of devising or forming, as of ascheme; 
contrivance. Donne. 
€on-ebdet/ive,a. Having the power of digesting or 
ripening; digestive. 
Hence the concoctive powers, with various art, 
Subdue the cruder aliments to chyle. Armstrong. 
€on-edVor (-ktil/ur), a. bia. concolor, from con 
and color, color; It. conco ores Of the same color, 
[Obs.] ‘‘Concolor animals, and such as are confined 
to one color.” Browne. 
€on-eb6m/i-tan¢ge, jn. [Fr. concomitance, It. con- 
€on-ebm/i-tan-¢cy, comitanza, L. Lat, concomi- 
tantia.| The state of accompanying; accompani- 
ment. 
The secondary action subsisteth not alone, but in concomi» 
tancy with the other. Browne. 
€on-e6m/i-tant, a. [Fr. concomitant, It. concomi- 
tante, from Lat. con and comitari, to accompany 
from comes, companion, from com and eo, ire, to go. 
Accompanying, or conjoined; concurrent; attend- 
ing. 
Tt has pleased our wise Creator to annex to several objects, 
as also to several of our thoughts, a concomitant a : 
ocke, 
€on-e6m/i-tant, n. A person who, or thing that, 
accompanies, or is collaterally connected with an- 
other; a companion. 
The other concomitant of ingratitude is hard-heartedness. 
South. 


Reproach is a concomitant to greatness. Addison. 
€on-ebm/i-tant-ly, adv. In company with oth- 
ers. Pearson. 


€on-ebm/i-tate, v. t. [See swpra:] To accom- 
pany or attend; to be collaterally connected with. 
{ Obs. Harvey. 

€dun/edrd (82), n. [Fr. concorde, Lat. concordia, 
from concors, of the same mind, agreeing, from con 
and cor, cordis, heart. Cf. ACCORD. ] 

1. A state of agreement; harmony; union, 

Love quarrels oft in pleasing concord end. Milton, 

2. Agreement by stipulation; compact; treaty. 
[Obs.] ‘*The concord made between Henry and 
Roderick.” Davies. 

3. (Gram.) Agreement of words with one an- 
other, in gender, number, person, or case. 

4. (Old Law.) An agreement between the parties 
to a fine of land in reference to the manner in which 
it should pass, being an acknowledgment that the 
land in question belonged to the complainant. See 
FINE. Burrill. 

5 (Mus.) An agreeable combination of tones 
simultaneously heard; a consonant chord; conso- 
nance; harmony. 
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CONCORD 


€bn/e6rd, v. i. [Lat. concordare, Fr. concorder.] 
To agree. [Obs. Clarendon, 

€on-ebord/a-ble, a. [Lat. concordabilis.] Capable 
of according; agreeing; harmonious. 

€on-e6rd/a-bly, adv. With concord. Rogers. 

€on-e6rd/ange (82), 7. [Fr. concordance, It. con- 
cordanza, L. Lat. concordantia. } 

i. Agreement; accordance. “ Contrasts, and yet 

_ concordances.” Carlyle. 
_ 2.(Gram.) Concord. [Obs.] 

3. A dictionary or index in which all the impor- 
tant words used in any work are arranged alpha- 
betically, with reference to the places in which they 
occur. 

His knowledge of the Bible was such, that he might have 
been called a living concordance. Macaulay. 

€on-ebrd/an-cy, 2. Agreement. Mountagu. 

€on-e6rd/ant, a. [Lat. concordans, p. pr. of con- 
cordare. See ConcorpD.] Agreeing; correspondent; 
harmonious; consonant. 

Were every one employed in points concordant to their 
natures, professions, and arts, commonwealths would rise up 
of themselves. Browne. 

€on-ebrd/ant, n. That which is correspondent or 
harmonious; concordance. Mountague. 

€on-e6rd/ant-ly, adv. In a concordant manner. 

€on-eb6r/dat, n. [Fr. concordat, It. concordato. 
See CoNncoRD. ] 

1. A compact, covenant, or agreement concerning 
any thing. 

2. An agreement made between the pope and a 
sovereign or government for the regulation of eccle- 
siastical matters with which both are concerned; 
as, the concordat betwen Pope Leo X. and Francis 
I. of France, in 1516. Hook. 

€on-e6rd/ist, n. The compiler of a concordance. 
€dn/edrd-ly, adv. Concordably. [Obs.] 
€on-eér’po-ral, a. Having, or belonging to, the 
same body. [0Obs.] Bailey. 
€on-edr’po-rate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONCORPO- 
RATED; p. pr. & vb. 2. CONCORPORATING.] [Lat. 
concorporatus, p. p. of concorporare, from con and 
corporare, to make into one body. See Corpo- 
RATE, a@.| To unite in one mass or body; to incor- 


porate. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 
€on-e6r/po-rate, v. 7. To unite in one mass or 
body. Cleaveland. 


€on-eb6r’po-rate, a. United in one body. B. Jonson. 

€on-e6r/po-ra/tion, n.  [Lat. concorporatio.] 
Union of things in one mass or body. [J?.] More. 

€on/eturse (82), n. [Fr. concours, It. concorso, 
Sp. concurso, Lat. concursus, from concurrere, to 
run together. See Concur. ] 

1. A moving, flowing, or running together; con- 
fluence. 

The coalition of the good frame of the universe was not the 
product of chance, or fortuitous concourse of particles of mat- 
ter. Hale. 

2. An assembly; a collection formed by a volunta- 
ry or spontaneous moving and meeting in one place, 

Amidst the concourse were to be seen the noble ladies of 
Milan, in gay, fantastic cars, shining in silk brocade, and with 
sumptuous caparisons for their horses. Prescott. 

3. The place or point of meeting, or a meeting; 
the point of junction of two bodies. [Obs.] 

The drop will begin to move toward the concourse of the 
glasses. Newton. 

4. Concurrence; co-operation. [ Obs.] 

The divine providence is wont to afford its concourse to 
such proceedings. Barrow. 

€dn/ere-ate’ v. t. [It. concreare, Fr. concréer, 
from Lat. con and creare, to create.] To create 
at the same time. 

If God did concreate grace with Adam, that grace was 
nevertheless grace for being given him as soon as he was 
made. Bp. Taylor. 

€on-eréd/it, v. t. [Lat. concredere, concreditum, 
from con and credere, to intrust.] To intrust. 
[ Obs.] Barrow. 
€6n/ere-mia/tion, n. [Lat. concrematio, from 
concremare, to burn up, from con and cremare, to 
burn.) The act of burning different things together. 
Obs. Bailey. 
€on/ere-ment, n. [Lat. concrementum, from con- 
crescere. See CONCRETE.] <A growing together; 
the collection or mass formed by concretion, or nat- 
ural union. “The concrement of a pebble or 
flint.” Hale. 
€on-erés/genge, n. [Lat. concrescentia.] The act 
of growing or increasing by spontaneous union, or 
the coalescence of separate particles; growth; in- 
crease. 
€on-erés/¢i-ble (-krés/si-bl), a. [Fr. concrescible, 
It. concrescibile. See infra.] Capable of concret- 
ing, congealing, or being changed from a liquid to a 
solid state. 

They formed a... fixed, concrescible oil. Fourcroy, Trans. 

€on-erés/¢cive, a. [See infra.] Growing together, 
or into union; uniting. 

€dn/eréte (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. concretus, p. p. 
of concrescere, to grow together, from con and 
creseere, to grow, V. inchoative of creare, to create. ] 

1. United in growth; hence, formed by coalition 
of separate particles into one body; consistent in a 
mass; united inasolid form. ‘‘ The first concrete 
state or consistent surface of the chaos.” Burnet. 

2. (Logic.) Conceived as in a subject; conceived 
as a subject with its attributes; not abstract; as, 
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the white snow, where whiteness is considered as 
existing in the snow, and not as a separate thing. 


Concrete terns, while they express the quality, do also ex- 
press, or imply, or refer to a subject to which they helong. : 
atts. 


Concrete number, a number associated with, or applied 
to, a particular object, as ‘tree men, five days, &c., as dis- 
tinguished from an abstract number, or one used without 
reference to a particular object. Barlow. Bailey.— Con- 
crete sound or movement of the voice, one which slides 
continuously up or down, as distinguished from a discrete 
movement, in which the voice leaps at once from one line 
of pitch to another. Rush. 

€6n/eréte,n. 1. A compound or mass formed by 
concretion, spontaneous union, or coalescence of 
separate particles of matter in one body. 

To divide all concretes, minerals and others, into the same 
number of distinct substances. Boyle. 

2. (Arch.) A mass of stone chippings, pebbles, 
&c., cemented by mortar, and used for foundations 
where the soil is light or wet. Gwilt. 

3. (Logic.) A term designating both a quality and 
the subject in which it exists; a concrete term. 

€on-eréte’, v.i. [imp. & p.p. CONCRETED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. CONCRETING.] To unite or coalesce, as 
separate particles, into a mass or solid body. 

(<- Applied to some substances, it is equivalent to 
indurate ; as, metallic matter concretes into a hard body; 
applied to others, it is equivalent to congeal, thicken, in- 
spissate, coagulate, as in the concretion of blood. ‘The 
blood of some who died of the plague could not be made 
to concrete.” 5 Arbuthnot. 

€on-eréte’, v. ¢ To form into a mass, as by the 
cohesion or coalescence of separate particles. 

There are in our inferior world divers bodies that are con- 
creted out of others. ale. 

€on-eréte/ly, adv. 

€on-eréteness, 1. 
coagulation. 

€on-eré/tiom (kon-kré/shun), ». ([Lat. euncreied 

1. The act of concreting, or of uniting the smal 
particles of matter into a mass. 

2. The mass or solid matter formed by growing 
together, by congelation, condensation, coagulation, 
or induration; a clot; a lump. ‘‘ Concretions of 
slime.” Bacon. 

3. (Geol.) A rounded mass or nodule produced by 
an aggregation of the material around a center; as, 
calcareous concretions, &c. Dana. 

€on-eré/tion-al, a. Pertaining to concretion. 
€on-eré/tion-ary, a. Pertaining to, or made up 
of, concretions; producing concretions. Hitchcock. 
€on-eré/tive, a. [Fr. concrétif, Pr. concretiu.] 
Promoting concretion. ‘‘Concretive juices.” Browne. 
€on-eré/tive-ly, adv. Ina concrete manner, 
€on-erét/are (53), 2. A mass formed by concre- 
tion. [Obs.] Johnson. 
€on-erew! (-kry/), v.t. [From Lat. concrescere, 
See CONCRETE, a.] To grow together. [Obs.] 
His fair locks that wont with ointment sweet 
To be embalmed, and sweat out dainty dew, 
He let to grow and grisly to concrew. Spenser. 
€on-erim/i-na/tion, n. <A joint accusation. 
€on-eti/bi-ma-¢cy, n. The habit or practice of co- 
habitation without legal marriage; concubinage. 

€on-ei/bki-mage,n. [Fr.] 1. The cohabiting ofa 
man and a woman who are not legally married; the 
state of being a concubine. 

{== In some countries, concubinage is marriage of an 
inferior kind, or performed with less solemnity than a true 
or formal marriage; or marriage with a woman of inferior 
condition, to whom the husband does not convey his rank 
or quality. Bouvier. 

2. (Law.) An exception against her that sueth 
for dower; in which it is alleged that she was not 
lawfully married to the man in whose lands she 
seeks to be endowed, but that she was his concu- 
bine. Cowell. 

€on-ei/bi-nal,a. [Lat.concubinalis.] Pertaining 
to concubinage. 

€on-eii/bi-ma-ry, m. One who indulges in concu- 
binage. Bp. Taylor. 

€on-eu/bi-ma-ry, a. [It. concubinario.] Relating 
to concubinage. 

€on-et/bi-nate, n. [Lat. concubinatus, It. concu- 
binato.] The condition of a concubine; concubi- 
nage. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 

€in/eu-bine (kSnk/yu-bin, 82), n. ([Fr. concu- 
bine, Pr. concubina, Lat. concubinus, m., and con- 
cubina, f., from concubare, to lie together, from con 
and cubare, to lie down.] 

1. A woman who cohabits with a man without 
being his wife. 

9. A wife of inferior condition; a lawful wife, 
but not united to the man by the usual ceremonies, 
and of inferior condition. Such were Hagar and 
Keturah, the concubines of Abraham; and such 
concubines were allowed by the Roman laws. 

{=> Concubine has been sometimes, but rarely, used 
of a male paramour as well as of a female. Trench. 


€on-etilVeate, v. t. [imp. & p.p. CONCULCATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. CONCULCATING.] [Lat. conculcatus, 
p. p. of conculcare, from con and calcare, to tread, 
from cal, heel.] To tread or trample under foot. 


In a concrete manner. 
The state of being concrete; 


Obs. Mountagu. 
€6n/eul-ea/tion, n. [Lat. conculcatio.] A tram- 
pling under foot. [ Obs.] Bailey. 


€on-eii/pis-cence, n. [Lat. concupiscentia, Fr. 
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concupiscence.] Unlawful or irregular desire of 
carnal pleasure; lust. 
Avarice and ambition are abroad watching ...in the day, 
while concupiscence like a pestilence walketh in darkness. 
i Bp. Horne. 
€on-ei’pis-cent, a. [Lat. concupiscens, p. pr. of 
concupiscere, to long for, from con and cupere, to 
on Desirous of unlawful pleasure ; libidi- 
nous; lustful; lecherous; salacious. Shak. 
€on-eu/pis-gén/tial (-stén/shal), a. Relating to 
concupiscence. [0bs.] Johnson. 
€on-eu’pis-cén/tious, a. Concupiscent. [Obs.] 
€on-eii/pis-¢i-ble, a. [Fr. concupiscible, It. con- 
cupiscibile. See CONCUPISCENT.] Exciting or im- 
pelling to the enjoyment of carnal pleasure; as, 
concupiscible appetite. South. 
€on-eui/pis-¢i-ble-mess, n. The state or quality — 
of being concupiscible; concupiscence. [Rure.] 
Coén/eu-py,n. Concupiscence. [Obs.] Shak. 
€on-efir’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. CONCURRED ; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. CONCURRING.] [Lat. concwrrere, to run 
together, to agree, from con and currere, to run, 
Pr. concurrer, Sp. concurrir, Pg. concorrer, It. 
concorrere, Fr. concourir. 
1. Torun together. [0Obs.] 
Anon they fierce encountering both concurred 


With grisly looks and faces like their fates. Hughes. 
2. To meet in the same point; toagree. ‘ This 
concurs directly with the letter.” Shak. 


3. To act jointly; to unite; to join. ‘‘ Those who 
had concurred in the challenge.” W. Scott. 

4. To unite in opinion; to assent. 

As my will 
Concurred not to my being, it were but right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust. Milton. 

Syn.— To agree; unite; combine; conspire; coincide; 

approve. 
€on-etir/ren¢e, 7. 
currentia. } 

1. A meeting or coming together; union; con- 
junction; combination. 

We have no other measure but of our own ideas, with the 
concurrence of other probable reasons, to persuade us. Locke. 

2. A meeting of minds; agreement in opinion; 
union in design ; — implying joint approbation. 

Tarquin the Proud was expelled by the universal concur- 
rence of nobles and people. Swift. 

3. Agreement or consent, implying joint aid or 
contribution of power or influence. 

We collect the greatness of the work, and the necessity of 
the divine concurrence to it. ‘ogers. 

An instinct that works us to its own purposes without our 
concurrence. Burke. 

4. A meeting, as of claims or power ; joint 
rights, implying equality in different persons or 
bodies; as, a concurrence of jurisdiction in two 
different courts. 

€on-eiir/ren-¢y, n. Concurrence. 
€on-etir/rent, a. [Fr. concurrent, Lat. concur- 
rens, p. pr. of concurrere. | 

1. Acting in conjunction; agreeing in the same 
act; contributing to the same event or effect; co- 
operating; accompanying. 

I join with these laws the personal presence of the king’s 
son, as a concurrent cause of this reformation. Davies. 

2. Conjoined; associate; concomitant. 

There is no difference between the concurrent echo and the 
iterant but the quickness or slowness of the return. Bacon. 

38. Joint and equal; existing together and operat- 
ing on the same objects; as, the concurrent juris- 
diction of courts. 

Syn.— Meeting; uniting; accompanying; conjoined; 
associated; coincident; united. 

€on-etir/rent, n. 1. One who, or that which, con- 
curs; a person pursuing the same course. 

Menander... had no concurrent in his time that came near 
unto him. Holland. 

2. Joint or contributory cause. 

To all affairs of importance there are three necessary con- 
currents — time, industry, and faculties. Decay of Piety. 

8. An equal or joint right; a common claim. 
[ Obs.] Carew. 

4. (Chron.) One of the supernumerary days of 
the year over fifty-two complete weeks ;— so called 
because they concur with the solar cycle, the course 
of which they follow. 

€on-etir/rent-ly, adv. With concurrence; unitedly. 

€on-ctir/rent-ness, x. The state of being coneur- 
rent; concurrence, 

€on-cfir/ring, p.a. Agreeing. 

Concurring figure (Geom.), one which, being laid on 
another, exactly meets every part of it, or one which 
corresponds with it in all its parts. 

€on-etiss’, v.t. [Lat. concutere, concussum. See 
Concussion.] To shake oragitate. [Rare.] ‘‘Con- 


[Fr. concurrence, L. Lat. con- 


cussed with uncertainty.” Daniel. 
€6n/eus-sa/tion, n. [See ConcussIon.] A vio- 
lent shock or agitation. [Obs.] Bp. Hail, 


€on-etis/sion (kon-ktish/un), ». [Lat. concussio, 
from concutere, concussum, to shake violently, from 
con and quatere, quassum, to shake.]} 

1. The act of shaking or agitating, especially 
by the stroke or impulse of another body. 

It is believed that great ringing of bells, in populous cities, 
hath dissipated pestilent air, which may be from the concussion 
of the air. Bacon. 

3. The state of being shaken; agitation; shock, 
“A... concussion of the whole globe.” Woodward, 
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- CONCUSSIVE 


3. (Surg.) The shock or agitation of some organ 
by a fall or like cause; as, a concussion of the 
brain. Dunglison. 
_ 4, The act of obtaining money by force or by 
threats; extortion. (Obs. 

‘Then concussion, r: e, pilleries, 
' _ Their catalogue of accusation fill. 


 Syn.—See Suock. 


€on-eiis/sive, a. [It. concussivo. See supra.] 

_ Having the power or quality of shaking. Johnson. 

€ond, v. i. fan abbreviation of conduct, v.t. It oc- 
curs in Chaucer.] (Naut.) To conduct a ship; to 

direct the man at the helm how to steer; to cun. 

€on-démn/ (kon-dém/), v. ¢.  [imp. & p. p. CON- 
DEMNED (kon-démd/); p. pr. & vb. n. CONDEMNING 
(kon-dém/ning).] [Lat. condemnare, from con and 
damnare, to condemn; Catalan condemnar, Pr. con- 
dampnar, Fr. condamner, Sp. & Pg. condenar, It. 
condennare, condannare. See DAMN.] 

1. To pronounce to be wrong; to utter a sentence 
of disapprobation against; to censure; to blame, 

Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it! 
Why every fault’s condemned ere it be done. Shak. 

2. To pronounce a judicial sentence against; to 
sentence to punishment; to doom ; — opposed to ac- 
quit or absolve ; with to before the penalty. 

What can be worse 

Than to dwell here, driven out from bliss, condemned 

In this abhorred deep to utter woe? ilton. 

3. To judge or pronounce to be unfit for use or 
service; to judge or pronounce to be forfeited; as, 
the ship and her cargo were condemned. 

Syn.—To blame; censure; reprove; reproach; up- 
braid; reprobate; doom; sentence; adjudge. 

€on-dém/na-ble, a. [Lat. condemnabilis.] Wor- 
thy of condemnation; blamable; culpable. Browne, 

€bn/dem-ni/tion, n. [Lat. condemnatio.] 

1. The act of condemning; the judicial act of de- 
elaring guilty, and dooming to punishment, ‘‘A le- 
gal and judicial condemnation.” Paley. 

2. The state of being condemned. 

His pathetic appeal to posterity in the hopeless hour of 
condemnation. . Irving. 

3. The cause or reason of a sentence of condem- 
nation. 

This is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil. John iii. 19. 

€on-dém/na-to-ry, a. [It. condannatorio.] Con- 
demning; bearing condemnation or censure; as, a 
condemnatory sentence or decree, 

Con-démned’ (kon-démd’), p. a. Pronounced to 
be wrong, guilty, worthless, or forfeited; adjudged 
or sentenced to punishment; belonging or relating 
to one who is adjudged and sentenced. 

Richard Savage... had lain with fifty pounds weight of 
irons on his legs in the condemned ward of Newgate. Macaulay. 

€on-dém/ned-ly, adv. In a manner deserving 
condemnation; blamably. [Rare.] Feltham. 

€on-dém/ner, 7. One who condemns or censures, 
€on-dén’sa-bil/i-ty, n. Capability of being con- 
densed. 

€on-dén/sa-ble, a. [Fr. condensable. See Con- 
DENSE.] Capable of being condensed; as, vapor is 
condensable. 

€on-dén/sate, v. t. [imp. & p.p. CONDENSATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CONDENSATING.] [Lat. condensare, 
condensatum. See CONDENSE, v.¢.] To condense; 
to compress into a closer form; to cause to take a 
more compact state. ‘‘Condensate and compact 
itself into less room.” Hammond. 

€on-dén/sate, v.i. To become more dense, close, 
or hard. 

€on-dén/sate, a. [Lat. condensatus, p. p. of con- 
densare.| Made dense ; condensed ; made more 
close or compact. [Obs.] Peacham. 

€dn/den-sa/tion, n. [Lat. condensatio.] 

1. The act of making more dense or compact; 
the closer union of parts; consolidation; as, con- 
densation of style. 

He [Goldsmith] was a great and perhaps an unequaled mas- 
ter of the arts of selection and condensation. Macaulay. 

2. (Chem. & Physics.) The act of reducing to 
another and denser form, as gas or vapor to the 
condition of a liquid or solid; as, the condensation 
of vapor into rain. 

Surface condensation, the system of condensing steam 
by cold metallic surfaces, in distinction from condensation 
by the injection of cold water. 

€on-dén/sa-tive, a. [Fr. condensatif, Pr. conden- 
satiu, Sp. & Pg. condensativo.] Having a power 
or tendency to condense. 

€on-dénse’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONDENSED (kon- 
dénst/); p. pr. & vb. n. CONDENSING.] [Lat. con- 
densare, from con and densare, to make thick or 
dense, from densus, thick, dense, Fr. condenser, Sp. 
& Pg. condensar, It. condensare. See DENSE. ] 

1. To make more close, compact, or dense; to 
compress into a smaller compass; to consolidate. 

The secret course pursued at Brussels and at Madrid may 


Daniel. 





be condensed into the usual formula, dissimulation, procras- | 


tination, and again dissimulation. Motley. 

2. (Chem. & Physics.) To reduce into another 
and denser form; as, to condense gas or vapor into 
a liquid or solid form. 


Syn.—To compress; contract; crowd; thicken; con- 
stipate. 
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€on-dénse’, v. i. “To become close or more com- 
pact; to approach or unite more closely; to grow 
thick; to be reduced into another and denser form. 
‘¢ Vapors when they begin to condense and coalesce 
into small parcels.’ Newton. 

€on-dénse’, a. [Lat. condensus, very dense, close, 
from con and densus, thick, dense.] Close in tex- 
ture or composition; compact; firm; dense; con- 


densated, [fare.] ‘The huge condense bodies of 
planets.” ‘ Bentley. 

€on-déns/er, mn. 1. One who, or that which, con- 
denses. 


2. (Physics.) (a.) An instrument for condensing 
air or other elastic fluids, consisting of a cylinder 
having a movable piston to force the air into a 
receiver, and a valve to prevent its escape. (b.) An 
instrument for concentrating electricity by the effect 
of induction between conducting plates separated 
by_a thin, non-conducting plate. 

3. A vessel, or part of machinery, in which 
aqueous or spirituous vapors are reduced to a liquid 
form. [See Jilust. of Stewm-engine. | 

Surface condenser, an apparatus for condensing steam, 
especially in the exhauster of a steam-engine, by bring- 
ing it into contact with metallic surfaces cooled on the 
outside by water or air. See INJECTION and CONDENSER. 

€on-dén/si-tty, n. The state of being condensed; 
denseness; density. [Obs.] Builey. 
€ond/er, n. [From cond, to conduct, q. v.] 

1. A person who stands upon a cliff, or elevated 
part of the sea-coast, in the time of the herring 
fishery, to point out to the fishermen, by signs, the 
course of the shoals of fish. Cowell. 

2. (Naut.) One who gives directions to a helms- 
man how to steer the ship. 

€dn/de-scénge’, n. [A contraction of condescend- 
Descent from superiority; condescendence, 
[ Obs. Puller. 
€on/de-sgénd/,v.i. [imp.& p. p. CONDESCENDED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. CONDESCENDING. | {Fr. conde- 
scendre, Pr. condeyssendre, Sp. condescender, It. 
& L. Lat. condescendere, from Lat. con and de- 
scendere. See DESCEND. 

1. To stoop or descend; to let one’s self down; 
to yield; to submit; to relinquish rank, or dignity 
of character. 

Can they think me so broken or debased 
With corporal servitude, that my mind ever 
Will condescend to such absurd commands? Milton. 

2. To recede from one’s rights in negotiation, or 
common intercourse, to do some act which strict 
justice does not require. 


_  Spain’s mighty monarch, 
In gracious clemency, does condescend, 


On these conditions, to become your friend. Dryden. 
3. To consent. [Obs.] 
All parties willingly condescended hereunto. Carew. 


Syn.—To yield ; submit; stoop ; descend ; deign ; 
vouchsafe. 
€bn/de-s¢énd/enge, ) 7. [Fr. condescendance, It. 
€bn/de-scénd/en-¢cy, condescendenza, L. Lat. 
condescendentia. See supra.) A voluntary yield- 
ing or submission; condescension. [Obs.] 
You will observe [in the Turks] an insulting condescend- 
ence, which bespeaks their contempt of you. Eton. 
€6n'de-scénd/ing-ly, adv. By way of yielding 
to inferiors ; with voluntary submission; by way of 
kind concession; courteously. Atterbury. 
€6n/de-s¢én/sion (-sén/shun), n. [Lat. condescen- 
sio.] Voluntary descent from rank, dignity, or just 
claims to equality with another; submission to in- 
feriors in granting requests or performing acts 
which strict justice does not require; courtesy. 
It forbids pride ... and commands humility, modesty, and 
condescension to others. Tillotson. 
Syn.—Complaisance; courtesy; affability. 
€bn/de-s¢én/sive, a. [It. condescensivo.} Con- 
descending; courteous. et Barrow. 
€bn/de-scént’, n. [From condescend, q. v.] Con- 
descension. [Obs.] ‘‘A condescent and_debase- 
ment.” H. More. 
€on-dign’ (kon-din’), a. [Lat. condignus, very 
worthy, from con and dignus, worthy; O. Fr. con- 


digne. See Dieniry.} Deserved; merited; suit- 
able. ‘‘Condign and worthy praise.” Udal. 
Herself of all that rule she deemed most condign. Spenser. 


(2 This word is now most frequently used in connec- 
tion with the word punishment. 
Unless it were a bloody murder, 
T never gave them condign punishment. Shak. 
€on-dig’ni-ty, n. [O. Fr. condignité. See supra.] 
Merit; desert;— used chiefly in theology. 

Though there be nothing of casuality, nothing of condig- 
nity, nothing of merit in it, yet there is such congruity and fit- 
ness as to qualify a man for pardon. Bp. Beveridge. 

€on-dign/ly (-din/l¥), adv. According to merit. 

€on-dign/ness (-din/nes, 109), nm. Agreeableness 
to deserts; suitableness. 

€on/di-ment, n. peat condimentum, from condire, 
to preserve, pickle, season.] Something used to 
give relish to food, and to gratify the taste; a pun- 
gent and appetizing substance, as pepper or mus- 
tard; seasoning. ‘‘ The expenses of food and of 
condiments.” Sir W. Jones. 

€6n/dis-¢i’ple, n. [Fr. condisciple, Lat. condisci- 
pulus, from con and discipulus. See DIscIpLe.] A 
school-fellow; a learner in the same school, or un- 
der the same instructor. Martin. 
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€on-dite’, v. {. [Lat. condire, conditum.] To pre- 
pare with sugar, salt, spices, or the like; to pickle; 
to preserve; as, to condite pears, quinces, &c. 
Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 
€o6n/dite, a. Preserved; pickled; made into a con- 
serve. [Obs.] Burton. 
€on-dite/ment, 7. A composition of conserves, 
powders, and spices, in the form of an electuary. 
[ Obs.] Bailey. 
€on-di/tion (kon-dish/un), ». [Lat. conditio, from 
condere, to put or join together into a whole, to es- 
tablish, from con and dare, to give, put, place; Fr. 
ber a Pr. condicio, Sp. condicion, It. condizi- 
one. 
1. State or situation as regards external circum- 
stances; case; predicament. 
Iam in my condition 
A prince, Miranda; I do think, a king. Shak. 
_The count himself, not at that moment trusting his sol- 
diery, who were in an extremely mutinous condition, was de- 
sirous of falling back before his formidable antagonist. Motley. 
2. Quality; property; attribute. 
It seemed to us a condition and property of divine powers 


and beings to be hidden and unseen to others. Bacon. 
A foul and loathly creature sure in sight 
And in conditions to be loathed no less. Spenser. 


3. That which must exist as the occasion or con- 
comitant of something else; that which is requisite 
in order that something else should take effect ; stip- 
ulation; terms specified. 

Many are apt to believe remission of sins, but they believe 
it without the condition of repentance. Bp. Taylor. 

4. (Law.) A clause in a contract, or agreement, 
which has for its object to suspend, to defeat, or in 
some way to modify, the principal obligation; or, 
in case of a will, to suspend, revoke, or modify a 
devise or bequest: it is also the case of a future un- 
certain event, which may or may not happen, and 
on the occurrence or non-occurrence of which, the 
accomplishment, rescission, or modification of an 
obligation or testamentary disposition is made to 
depend. Blount. Tomlins. Bouvier. Wharton. 

Conditions of sale, the terms on which it is proposed to 
sell property at auction; also the instrument containing 
or expressing these terms. 

Syn. — State; situation; circumstances ; station; case, 
plight; predicament; stipulation; article; terms; provis- 
ion; arrangement. See STATE. 

€on-di/tion (kon-dish/un), v.t. [imp.& p. p. CON- 
DITIONED; p. p7’. S vb. N. CONDITIONING.] Tomake 
terms; to stipulate. 
Pay me back my credit, 
And I'll condition with you. Beau. & Fil. 
€on-di/tion, v.¢. 1. To contract; to stipulate. 

It was conditioned between Saturn and Titan, that Saturn 
should put to death all his male children. Raleigh. 

2. (U. S. Colleges.) To put under conditions; to 
require to pass a new examination as a condition of 
remaining in the class or college, as a student in 
some branch of study in which he has failed. 

€on-di/tion-al (kon-dish/un-al), @. [Lat. conditio- 
nalis.] 

1. Containing, or depending on, a condition or 
conditions; not absolute; made or granted on cer- 
tain terms; as, a conditional promise, 

Every covenant of God with man... may justly be made 
(as in fact itis made) with this conditional punishment an- 
nexed and declared. Warburton. 

2. (Gram. & Logic.) Expressing a condition or 
supposition; as, a conditional word, mode, or tense; 
a conditional syllogism. 

€on-di/tion-al, n. <A limitation, [Obs.] Bacon. 

€on-di/tion-al/i-ty, n. The qua/ity of being con- 
ditional, or limited; limitation by certain terms. 

€on-di/tion-al-ly (-dish/un-), adv. With certain 
limitations; on particular terms or stipulations; 
not absolutely or positively. 

Wesee large preferments tendered to him, but conditionally, 
upon his doing wicked offices. South. 

€on-di/tion-a-ry (-dish/un-), n. A condition or 
limitation. [Obs.] Norris. 

€on-di/tion-ate a. [L. Lat. conditionatus, p.p. of 
conditionare. See infra.| Conditional; established 
on certain terms. [0bs.] 

Barak’s answer is faithful, though conditionate. 


€on-di’tion-ate, v.t. [L. Lat. conditionare, Pr. 
conditionar. | 
1. To qualify by conditions; to regulate. [Obs.] 
2. To put under conditions ; to render conditional. 
€on-di/tion-ly (-dish/un-), adv. On certain terms. 
[ Obs.] Sidney. 
€bn/di-to-ry,n. [Lat. conditoriwm, from condere, 
to put or join together, to conceal, to hide. See 
Conp1TI0Nn.] A repository for holding things. 
€on-ddg’, v.i. [A whimsical corruption of the 
word concur, formed by substituting dog for cur, as 
equivalent. Nares.] 'To concur; toagree, [Bur- 
lesque.] 
ge" This word appears in all the early editions of 
Cockeram’s small dictionary, as a synonym for the word 
agree; thus, ** Agree; concurre, cohere, condog, conde- 
scend.” Nares. 
€on-d6/la-to-ry, a. Expressing condolence. 
€on-dole’, v. i. timp. & p. p. CONDOLED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. CONDOLING.] [Lat. condolere, from con and 
dolere, to feel pain, to grieve; It. condolerst, O. Fr. 
condouloir.] To express sorrow, grief, or sympa- 
een ee ent ee 


Bp. Hall. 
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thy at the pain or misfortune of another; to grieve; 
_— followed by with. 

Your friends would haye cause to rejoice, rather than con- 
dole with you. Temple. 

€on-dole’, v. t. To lament or grieve over. [Rare.] 

Why should our poet petition Isis for her safe delivery, and 
afterward condole her miscarriage? Dryden. 

€on-dole/ment, n. The expression of sorrow or 
sympathy at the loss or misfortune of another; con- 

__dolence. ‘A pitiful condolement.” Milton. 

€on-dd/lenge, ». [Fr. condoléance, It. condolenza, 
condoglienza. See CoNDOLE.] The act of express- 
ing grief or sympathy for the sorrow of another, 
“(A special mission of condolence.” Macaulay. 

€on-doler, n. One who condoles. 

€dn/do-na/tion, n. [Lat. condonatio, from con- 
donare, to give, especially a debt, to pardon, from 
con and donare, to present, from donum, gift. ] 

1. The act of pardoning. 

2. (Eccl. Law.) Forgiveness, either express or 
implied, by a husband of his wife, or by a wife of 
her husband, for a breach of marital duty, as adul- 
tery, with an implied condition that the offense 
shall not be repeated. Bouvier. Wharton. 

€on-dbne’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CONDONED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. CONDONING.] [Lat. condonare, to forgive. 
See supra.] (Zccl. Law.) To pardon; to overlook 
the offense of; especially, to forgive for a violation 
of the marriage-vow; — said of either the husband 
or the wife. 

€dn/dor,n. [Sp. condor, from Peruvian cuntur.] 
(Ornith.) A large bird of the vulture family (Sarco- 
ramphus gryphus), found in the most elevated parts 


of the Andes. 
€6n/dot-tie’re (kon'dot-ya/ra), n. [It.] A brig- 
Milman. 


and. 
€on-diige’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. CONDUCED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. CONDUCING.] [Lat. condwcere, from con and 
ducere, to lead; Sp. conducir, Pg. conduzir, It. 
conducere, condurre, Pr. condurre, conduire, Fr. 
conduire.] To promote, answer, or further an end; 
to contribute; to tend; —followed by ¢o or toward, 
The reasons you allege do more conduce 
To the hot passion of distempered blood. Shak. 
Syn.—To contribute; forward; advance; promote. 
€on-dii¢ge’, v.é. To conduct; to lead; to guide. [ Obs. ] 
He was sent to conduce hither the princess. Votton. 
Con-dii¢e/ment, rn, The act of conducing; tend- 
ency. [Obs.] Gregory. 
€on-dii/¢ent, a. [Lat. conducens, p. pr. of condu- 
cere. See supra.] Tending or contributing; con- 
ducive. [Obs.] i 
Any other act fitting or conducent to the good success of this 
business. aud, 
€on-dii’¢i-bil/i-ty, m. The capability of being con- 
duced, orturned. ‘‘ Duties . . . deriving their obli- 
gation from their conducibility to the promoting of 
our chief end.” Wilkins. 
€on-dii/¢i-ble, a. (Lat. conducibilis.] Leading or 
tending; having the power of conducing; having a 
tendency to promote or forward; conducive. 


Our Savior hath enjoined us a reasonable service; all his 
laws are in themselves conducible to the temporal interest of 


them that observe them. Bentley. 
ton-diti/¢i-ble-mess, n. The quality of being con- 
ducible. More. 


tcon-dii’¢i-bly, adv. In amannertopromote. [ Rare. ] 
€on-dii/¢ive, a. Leading or tending; having a 
tendency to promote. 


An action, however conducive to the good of our country, 
will be represented as prejudicial to it. Addison. 


€on-dii/¢give-ness, n. The quality of conducing, 
or tending to promote. Boyle. 
€on/duet, n. [O. Fr. conduicte, N. Fr. conduite, 


Pr. conduct, m., Sp. conducta, It. condotta. See 
CONDUCE. | 

1. The act or method of leading, guiding, mana- 

ging, or commanding; guidance; management. 
Conduct of armies is a prince's work. Waller. 

2. Skillful guidance; generalship. ‘Attacked the 
Spaniards ... with great impetuosity, but with so 
little conduct, that his forces were totally rout- 
ed.” Robertson. 

3. That which leads, guides, escorts, or brings 
safely; convoy; guard; guidance; warrant. ‘I 
will be your conduct.” LB, Jonson, 

In my conduct shall your ladies come. Shak. 

4. That which carries or conveys any thing; a 
channel; aconduit. [Obs.] 

God is the fountain of honor; and the conduct by which he 
conveys it to the sons of men are virtuous and generous prac- 
tices. South. 

5. The manner of guiding or carrying one’s self; 
personal deportment; mode of action; behavior. 

What in the conduct of our life appears 
So well designed, so luckily begun, 
But when we have our wish, we wish undone? Dryden. 

Syn.—Behavior; carriage; deportment; demeanor ; 
management. See BEHAVIOR. 

Con-dtiet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p, CONDUCTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CONDUCTING. | 
1. To lead, or guide; to introduce; to escort; to 
attend. 
I can conduct you, lady, to alow 
But loyal cottage, where you may be safe. Milton. 
2. To lead as a commander; to direct; to control, 
Little skilled in the art of conducting a siege. Prescott. 
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3. To manage; to regulate: 
ducts himself well. 
€on-diiet’, v, i. To behave; to act; to conduct 
one’s self, 
2 This word is in common use in some parts of the 
United States, but in England is not considered to be 
authorized by good usage, 


€on-diteltad,n. [Sp. See Conpuct, n.] <A train 
or convoy of valuable freight, as gold, &c. ; —some- 
times applied to a conveyance by sea as well as 
land. Velasquez. 
€on-ditet/i-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. conductibilité.| Ca- 
pability of being conducted; as, the conductibility 
of the electric fluid. 
€on-diiet/i-ble, a. 
Con-diie/tion, n. [Lat. condwuctio.] 
1. The act of training up. [Obs.] B, Jonson. 
2. (Physics.) Transmission through, or by means 
of, a conductor. - 
The law of conduction in the simple cases of metallic bars 
heated at one end, Whewell. 


€bn/due-ti/tiotis (-tish’us), a. [Lat. conductitius.] 


carry; as, he ‘con- 


Capable of being conducted. 


Employed for wages; hired. [Obs.] Ayliffe. 
€on-dtiet/ive, a. Having the quality or power of 
conducting; as, conductive bodies. W hewell. 


€bn/due-tiv/i-ty, n. The quality or power of con- 
ducting or giving passage to some molecular action, 
as of heat, light, electricity. Whewell. 

€on-diiet/or, 2. | Lat. conductor.) 

I. One who, or that which, conducts; a leader; 
a guide; a manager; a director. ‘‘ Zeal, the blind 
conductor of the will.” Dryden. 

2. The person who has general charge of a rail- 
road car or train, receiving the fares or tickets, di- 
recting its time of starting from stations, &c. 
Press| Bartlett, 

3. (Mus.) The leader or director in the perform- 
ance of a musical composition, 

4. (Physics.) A substance capable of forming a 
medium for the transmission of some other sub- 
stance or fluid, particularly of heat or electricity ; 
especially, a metallic rod on buildings or in ships, 
to conduct lightning to the earth or water, and pro- 
tect from its effects. 

5. (Surg.) An instrument formerly used in the 
operation for the stone, for directing the forceps 
into the bladder, Dunglison. 

Prime conductor (£lec.), the largest conductor of an 
electrical machine, serving to collect, accumulate, or re- 
tain the electric fluid. 


€on-diiet/o-ry, a. [L. Lat. conductorius.] Hay- 
ing the property of conducting. 

€on-diiet/ress, n. A female who leads or directs; 
a directress. 

€bn/duit (kdn/dit, or ktin’dit), n. [O. Fr. conduict, 
N. Fr. condwit, Sp. conducto (Pg. conducta), It. con- 
dotto, L. Lat. & Lat. conductus, from conducere, 
conductum. See supra.) 

1. That which conducts or conveys; especially, 
a pipe, canal, or the like, for the conveyance of wa- 
ter or any other liquid. ‘‘All the condwits of my 
blood froze up.” Shak. 

This is the fountain of all those bitter waters, of which, 
through a hundred different conduits, we have drunk. Burke. 

2. (Arch.) A narrow passage, usually under 
ground, for the purpose of secret communication 
between apartments. Gwilt. 

€on-dii/pli-eate, a. [Lat. conduplicatus, from 
conduplicare, to double, from con and duplicare, to 
double. See DuPLICATE.] (Bot.) Doubled or folded 
over or together, as the leaves of abud. Alartyn. 
€on-dii/pli-eate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONDUPLI- 
CATED; p. pr. & vb. 2. CONDUPLICATING.] [Lat. 
conduplicare.| To double or fold together. [Obs.] 
€on-dii/pli-ea/tion, ». Sern conduplicatio.] A 
doubling; a duplication; a folding together. [Rare.] 
€on-diir’/rite (49), n. (Min.) An ore of copper 
containing a considerable proportion of arsenic}; ar- 
seniate of copper; — so called because found at the 
Condurra mine in Cornwall, England. Dana. 
€bun/dFile (k6n/dil),n. [Fr. condyle, Lat. condylus, 
Gr. kévdvdos, according to Hesychius from xévdos, 
head, knob.] (Anat.) A protuberance or process 
round in one direction and flat in the other, found 
especially in the ganglimoid or hinge-joints of the 
skeleton. Dunglison. 
€dn/dy-loid, a. [Fr. condyloide, from Gr. xovdvdos 
and éidos, form; Gr. kovdvdAddns, for KovdvAoedys.] 
Shaped like a condyle;—applied to several articu- 
lar protuberances, and to parts in their vicinity. 
€on/dy-lope, Ns [Re condylope, from Gr. 
€on-d¥Vopbd, | K6vdvdos and rods, Todds, foot. ] 
(Zool.) An articulate animal, as an insect with 
jointed feet. Dana. 
€on/dy-li/ra, n. [Gr. kévdvdos, 
joint, and odpa, tail.] (Zodl.) A ge- 
nus of insectivorous mammiferous 
animals of North America, resem- 
bling the mole. 
€one, n. [Fr. cone, It. & Sp. cono, 
Lat. conus, Gr. kdvos, from Skr. £0, 
to bring to a point. ] 

1. A solid body generated by the 
revolution of a triangle about one of 
its sides, having a circle for its base, % 
and its top terminated in a point or 
vertex. 
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2. (Bot.) The conical fruit of several evergreen 
trees, as of the pine, fir, cedar, and 
cypress. It is composed of woody 
scales, each one of which has a seed 
atits base. — 

3. (Conch.) A shell of the genus 
Conus, having a conical form. 

Cone of rays (Opt.), the pencil of rays 
of light which proceed from a radiant 
point to a given surface, as that of a lens. 
— Oblique or scalene cone, a cone of which 
the axis is inclined to the plane of its 
base, and its sides unequal. — Right cone, 
a cone of which the axis is perpendicular 
to the plane of its base, and its sides 
equal. 

€one, v. ¢. To render cone-shaped; as, 
to cone the tires of railway-carriage 
wheels. 
€o-né/ime, a, Same as CONIINE, q.v. 
€G/ne-pate, )n. [Mexican conepatl and ones 
€3/ne-patl American animal of the weasel kind ; 
the Mephitis Americana; the skunk. 
Cone/-pulley, n. [See Jllust. of Pulley.] 
€o/mey, n. See Cony. 
€on/fab, n. [A contraction of conyaratnalomd Fa- 
miliar talk or conversation. [Collog.] 
€on-fab/ti-lar, a. Pertaining to conversation ; 
given to talking; conversational. [Rare.] 
€on-fab/ii-late, v.7. [imp. & p.p. CONFABULATED ; 
Dp. pr. & vb, Nn. CONFABULATING,] [Lat. confabu- 
latus, p. p. of confabulari, from con and fabulari, 
to speak, from fabula, narration. See FABLE.] To 
talk familiarly together; to chat; to prattle, 
I shall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 
If birds confabulate or no. Cowper. 
€on-fab/i-la/tion, n. [Lat. confabulatio.] Fa- 
miliar talk ; easy, unrestrained, unceremonious 
conversation. 
Friends’ confabulations are comfortable at all times, as fire 


in winter. urton. 
It. confubulatorio. 
f Obs. | vH 





Cone of Pine. 


ton-fab/ii-la-to-ry, a. Be- 
longing to familiar talk, eaver. 
€odn/ialon, n. (Hccl.) One of a sect or fraternity 
of seculars in the church of Rome, otherwise called 
Penitents. 
€on/fa-miViar (-fa-mil/yar), a. [L. Lat. confami- 
liaris.| Very familiar. [Obs.] Glanville. 
€on-far/re-a/tion, n. Lat. confarreatio, from 
confarreare, from farreum (sc. libum, cake), a spelt- 
cake, from farreus, made of spelt, from far, a sort 
of grain, spelt.] (Antig.) The solemnization of 
marriage among the Romans, by a ceremony in 
which the bridegroom and bride tasted a cake made 
of flour, with salt and water, in presence of the 
high priest and at least ten witnesses. Ayliffe. 
€on-fat’/ed, a. Declared or decreed at the same 
time with something else. [Obs.] Search. 
€on-féet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONFECTED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. CONFECTING.] [Lat. conjficere, confectum, 
to prepare, Fr. conjire, to preserve, pickle, Pr. 
conjir. See ComMrFItT.] 
1. To make up together ; to mingle or mix. [Obs.] 
And yet those dainties of my joys 


Are still confected with some fears. Stirling. 
2. To prepare, as sweetmeats. ‘Saffron con- 
fected in Cilicia.” ' Browne. 


€oén/feet, n. ([Pr. conjiech, It. confetto, Sp. con- 
feite, Pg. confeito, from Lat. confectum, conficere. 
See supra.] A preparation of fruits, roets, and the 
like, with sugar; a sweetmeat; a comfit. 

A pippin roasted and sweetened with sugar of roses and 
caraway confects. Harvey. 

€on-fée/tion, n. [Lat. confectio.] 

1. A composition of different materials; a mix- 
ture. [Obs.] ‘‘A confection of mold which per- 
haps will alter the seed.” Bacon. 
: 2. A preparation of fruit, &c., with sugar; a con- 
ect. 

Hast thou not learned me how 
To make perfumes, distill, preserve; yea, 80 
That our great king doth woo me oft 
For my confections ? Shak. 
€on-fée/tion-a-ry, n. A confectioner. [Obs.] 

He will take your daughters to be confectionaries, and to be 
cooks. 1 Sam. viii. 13. 

€on-fte/tion-a-ry, a. Prepared as a confection, 
“The biscuit or confectionary plum.” Cowper. 

€Con-fée'tiom-er, n. One whose occupation is to 
make or to sell confections, candies, &c. 

€on-fée/tion-ér/y, n. 1. Sweetmeats in general; 
things prepared and sold by a confectioner; con- 
fections; candies. 

2. A place where candies, sweetmeats, and simi- 
lar things are made or sold. 

€on-fte/to-ry, a. Pertaining to the art of making 
sweetmeats. Bewumont. 

€on-féd/er, v.i. [See CONrED Ea To unite 
in aleague; to confederate. [Qbs.] ‘‘ The soldiers 
having confedered together.” North. ‘ Having con- 
Jedered with O’Neal .. . and other Irish potentates.” 
Holinshed. 

€on-féd/er-a-gy, n. [From confederate, a., q. v., 
N. Lat. confaederatia. Of. aristocracy, with aristo- 
crat, and Lat. aristocratia. } 

1. A league or covenant; a compact for mutual 
support or common action; union between two or 
more persons, bodies of men, or states; mutual en- 
gagement; federal compact. 
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CONFEDERATE 


The friendships of the world are oft 

ve te Confederacies in vice or leagues of pleasure. Addison. 
__ In this manner Virginia laid the foundation of our Union. 
‘Massachusetts organized a province, Virginia promoted a 
leracy. Bancroft. 
_ 2. The persons, bodies, states, or nations united 
by a league. , 

The Grecian commonwealth, while they maintained their 


iberty, were the most heroic confederacy that ever existed. _ 
_)* Harris. 


Rs Virgil has a whole confederacy against him. Dryden. 
3. (Zaw.) A combination of two or more persons 
to commit an unlawful act, or to do some damage or 
ury to another. See CONSPIRACY. 

_ Syn.—League; covenant; compact; alliance; com- 
bination; coalition; confederation. 

€on-féd/er-ate, a. [Lat. confederatus, p. p. of 
—confaderare, to join by a league, from con and fa- 
_derare, to establish by treaty or league, from fadus, 
_federis, league, compact.} United in a league; al- 
lied by treaty; engaged in a confederacy, 

All the swords 


In Italy, and her confederate arms, 
‘ Could not have made this peace. Shak. 


€on-féd/er-ate, n. One who is united with others 
ina league; a person or nation engaged ina con- 
federacy; an ally. 

We still have fresh recruits in store, 

7. If our confederates can afford us more. Dryden. 
€on-féd/er-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONFEDER- 
ATED; p. pr. & vb. nN. CONFEDERATING.] [Lat. 
 confederare, confederatum; Fr. confédérer, Pr. 












 confederar, It. confederare, See supra.] To unite 
ina league; to ally. 
? With these the Piercies them confederate. Daniel. 


-€on-fé d/er-ate, v. i. To unite in a league; to join 
in amutual contract or covenant. 

By words men come to know one another’s minds; by these 
they covenant and confederate. South. 
- €on-féd/er-a/ter, n. A confederate. 
€on-féd/er-a/tion, n. [Lat. confaederatio, Fr. con- 

Sédération, Pr. & Sp. confederacion, It. confedera- 
zione. 

ae e act of confederating; a league; acompact 
for mutual support; alliance, particularly of princes, 
nations, or states. 


The three princes enter into a strict league and confedera- 
tion. Bacon. 


This was no less than a political confederation of the colo- 
nies of New England. Palfrey. 
2. The parties to a league; confederacy. 
 €on-féd/er-a'tive, a. Of, or pertaining to, a con- 
federation. 
€on-fér’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONFERRED; p, pr. & 
vb. 2. CONFERRING. 
1. To bring together for comparison ; to com- 
pare. [Obs.] 


If we confer these observations with others of the like na- 
ture, we may find cause to rectify the general opinion. Boyle. 


2. To grant a permanent possession; to bestow. 
The public marks of honor and reward 
Conferred upon me. 

3. To contribute; to conduce. [Obs.] 


The closeness and compactness of the parts resting together 
doth much confer to the strength of the union. Glanville. 


Seon aa for v. t. ([Lat. conferre, confero, from 


Milton. 


con and ferre, to bear, carry, bring; Fr. conférer, 
Sp. conferir, It. conferire.] To discourse or con- 
verse in a serious manner; to compare views; to 
consult. 

Festus, when he had conferred with the council, answered. 
Acts xxv. 12, 

Syn.— To counsel; advise; discourse; converse. 
€dn/fer-enge, n. [Fr. conférence, Sp. conferencia, 


" It. conferenza, L. Lat. conferentia. See supra.] 
1. The examination of things in the way of com- 
: parison. [Obs.] 


Helps and furtherances which scriptures, councils, laws, 
and the mutual conference of all men’s collections and_obser- 
vations may afford. Hooker. 

2. The act of conversing seriously; formal con- 
sultation ; earnest conversation ; interchange of 
views. 

Not with such free and friendly conference 
As he hath used of old. Shak. 

3. A meeting for consultation, discussion, or in- 
struction; an interview. 

4. A meeting of the two branches of a legislature, 
Ks ig committees, to adjust differences respecting 

ills, &e. 

5. (Methodist Church.) A stated meeting of 
preachers for the purpose of transacting business. 

Conference meeting, a meeting usually conducted by 
laymen for conference and prayer. [U. S.J] 


€6n/fer-ence, v.i. To consult together; to confer. 


_[fare.] | 
€6n/fer-én/tial, a. Of, or relating to, conference. 
{Rare.]} Clarke. 


€on-fér/ra-ble, a. Capable of being conferred, 
€0n/fer-ree’, n. One who is conferred with. 
€on-fér/rer, n. 1. One who confers; one who con- 
verses. 
__ 2. One who bestows; a giver. 
€6n/fer-ru/mi-nate, a. [Lat. conferruminare, 
€obn/fer-ru/mi-na/ted, } to cement together, from 
con and ferruminare, to cement, from ferrumen, ce- 
ment, from ferrwm, iron.] (Bot.) Closely united to- 
gether, so as to be undistinguishable. Loudon, 
€on-fer'vd (14), n.; pl. CON-FER/V2Z, (Lat. confer- 
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a kind of water-plant, from confervere, to boil, 
heal or grow toge , from con and fervere, to boil; 
—so called from its healing power. ] (Bot.} An ex- 
tensive section of the Aly@, embracing those plants 
which consist of slender-jointed green filaments. It 
includes the green, scum-like vegetation often called 

‘rog-spittle. Dana. 
€6n/fer-va/ceotis, a. Belonging to the conferve. 
€on-ftr/void, a. Like, or related to, the con- 

ferve, Loudon. 
€on-féss’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. CONFESSED (-fést/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Soe [Fr. confesser, Pr. & 
Pg. confessar, Sp. confesar, It. confessare, from Lat. 
conjitert, confessum, from con and fatert, to confess. ] 

1. To make acknowledgment or avowal in a mat- 
ter pertaining to one’s self; to acknowledge or ad- 
mit, as a crime, a fault, a debt. 

And there confess 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg. Milton. 

2. To own or recognize; to express a belief in. 

Whosoever, therefore, shall es me before men, him will 
I confess, also, before my Father which isin heaven. Jatt. x. 32. 

3. To admit as true; to assent to; to acknowl- 
edge, as after a previous denial or concealment. 

‘ Send for him hither, 

And let him confess a truth, Shak. 

4. (Eccl.) (a.) To make known or acknowledge, 
as one’s sins to a priest, in order to receive absolu- 
tion ; — said of a worshiper; sometimes followed by 
the reflexive pronoun, 

Our beautiful votary took an opportunity of confessing her- 
self to this celebrated father. ddison, 
(b.) To hear or receive such confession ; —said of 
a priest. 

He rose betimes and heard mass, and the prince, his son, 
with him, and most part of his company were Cees 

d. Berners, 

5. To disclose or reveal, as an effect its cause; to 
prove; to attest. 

Tall thriving trees confessed the fruitful mold. Pope. 

Syn.— Admit; grant; concede; avow; own; assent; 

recognize; prove; exhibit; attest. —To Conrrss, Ac- 
KNOWLEDGE, Avow. Acknowledge is opposed to conceal. 
We acknowledge what we feel must or ought to be made 
known. (See ACKNOWLEDGE.) <Avow is opposed to with- 
hold. We avow when we make an open and public dec- 
laration as against obloquy or opposition; as, to avow 
one’s principles; to avow one’s participation in some act. 
Confess is opposed to deny. Weconfess (in the ordinary 
sense of the word) what we feel to have been wrong; as, 
to confess one’s errors or faults. We sometimes use con- 
fess and acknowledge when there is no admission of our 
being in the wrong; as, this, I confess, is my opinion; I 
acknowledge Thave always thought so. But, in these cases, 
we mean simply to imply that others may perhaps think 
us in the wrong, and hence we use the words by way of 
deference to their opinions. It was in this way that the 
early Christians were led to use the Latin conjfiteor and 
confessio fidet to denote the public declaration of their 
faith in Christianity; and hence the corresponding use 
in English of the verb confess and the noun confession. 


€on-féss’, v.i. To make confession ; to disclose 
faults, or the state of the conscience; as, this man 
went to the priest to confess. 

€on-féss/ant, n. [Fr. confessant, p. pr. of con- 
fesser.] One who confesses to a priest. [Obs.] Bacon. 

€on-féss/a-ry, n. [L. Lat. confessarius.] One who 
makes a confession. [Obs.]} Hall, 

€on-féss/ed-ly, adv. By confession or acknowledg- 
no avowedly; undeniably. [Written also con- 

estly. 

ent rer: nm. One who confesses. 

€on-fés’sion (kon-fésh/un), n. [Lat. confessio.] 

1. Acknowledgment or ayowal ina matter per- 
taining to one’s self; the admission of a debt, obli- 
gation, or crime. 

With a crafty madness keeps aloof, 


When we would bring him on to some confession 
Of his true state. Shak. 


With the mouth confession is made unto salvation. Rom. x. 10. 

2. (Zccl.) The act of disclosing sins or faults to a 
priest. 

Auricular confession, as commonly called, or the private and 
special confession of sins to a priest for the purpose of obtain- 
ing his absolution, an imperative duty in the church of Rome, 
... was left to each man’s discretion. Hallam. 

3. A formulary in which the articles of faith are 
comprised; a4 creed to be assented to or signed, as a 
preliminary to admission into a church; a confes- 
sion of faith. 

€on-fés/sion-al, 7. 
Fr. confessional, It. 

L. Lat. confessiona- 
le.] The seat where a 
priest or confessor sits 
to hear confessions ; a 
confession-chair. 

€on-fés/sion-al-ist, 


n. A priest hearing, Te 
or sitting to hear, con-  ¢ j AAS = 
fession. Clarke. EX RRR 


€on-fés/sion-a-ry, 7. 
[L. Lat. confessiona- 
rium, It. confessiona- ff 
rio, Sp. confesiona- eames 
rio.) A confession- 
chair ; a confessional. p= 

€on-fés/sion-a-ry, «. Confessional. 
Pertaining to auricular confession. 

€on-fés/sion-ist, nn, (Fr. confessioniste, Sp. con- 
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Sestonista, It. & L. Lat. confessionista.] O 
makes a profession of faith. Mounta 
€on-féss/or (113) (Synop., § 130), m. [Lat. & L. Lat. 

confessor, Pr. confessor, Sp. confesor, It. conjes- 
sore, Fr. confesseur. | 
1. One who confesses ; 
his sins or obligations. 
2. ( Eccl.) (a.) One who makes a profession of his 
faith in the Christian religion. (b.) (Anc. Church.) 
One ane gonteescs the doctrine of Christ before 
persecuting magistrates, and firmly endure ; 
ishment for defending the faith. y od DUE 
Our religion which hath been sealed with the blood of so 
many martyrs and confessors, Bacon. 
3. A priest who hears the confessions of others, 
and is authorized to grant them absolution, 
€on-fést/ly, adv. See CONFESSEDLY. 
€on-fi/cient, a. Efficient; able; effective. [ Obs.] 
€6n/fi-dant’, n.m. ) (Synop., § 130). (O. Fr. conji- 
Con/fi-dainte’,n./. dant, confidante, N. Fr. con- 
Jident, confidente.| One to whom secrets are con- 
fided or intrusted; a confidential or bosom friend, 
[Written also conjident.] 
You love me for no other end 
Than to become my confidant and friend; 
As such I keep no secret from your sight. Dryden. 
€on-fide’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. CONFIDED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. CONFIDING.] [Lat. conjidere, from con and 
Jidere, to trust, It. confidare, Pr. conjidar, Sp. & Pg. 
conjiar, Fr. confier.| To put faith; to give credit; 
to zea to believe ; — followed by in; as, the prince 
conjides in his ministers, or in the strength and re- 
sources of his people. ‘‘Him in whom distress 
conjides.” Smart. 
€on-fide’, v.t. To intrust to; to give in charge to; 
— followed by to. 
They would take the property out of the hands of those to 
whom it was conjsided by the charter. Hopkinson. 
Congress may, under the Constitution, conside to the Circuit 
Court jurisdiction of all offenses against the United ae 
story. 
€bn/fi-denge, n. [Fr. confidence and confiance, Sp. 
conjfidencia and conjianza, Pr. confidencia, It. confi- 
denza and confidanza, Lat. conjidentia. | 
1. The act of confiding, trusting, or putting faith 
in, as in the reality of a fact or the integrity and ve- 
racity of another; trust; reliance; belief. 
Society is built upon trust, and trust upon confidence of one 
another’s integrity. South. 
_ The enthusiast... enjoyed peace and a cheerful conjidence 
in the mercy of God. i Macaulay. 
2. That in which faith is put; ground of trust or 
reliance. 
The Lord shall be thy confidence, and shall keep thy foot 
from being taken. Prov. Lil. 26. 
3. The state of mind characterized by one’s reli- 
ance on himself, or his circumstances; feeling of 
security ; assurance; self-reliance, whether well 
founded or in excess; boldness; courage, 
Your wisdom is consumed in confidence ; 


who 


one who acknowledges 


Do not go forth to-day. Shak. 
But conjidence then bore thee on; secure 

Either to meet no danger or to find 

Matter of glorious trial. Milton, 


Syn.— Trust; affiance; assurance; expectation ; hope. 
€6n/fi-dent, a. [Lat. conjidens, p. pr. of conjidere.] 
1. Having assured trust or confidence; secure; 
trustful. ‘IT am confident that much may be done 


toward the inprovement of philosophy.” Boyle. 
Rome, be as just and gracious unto me 
As Iam conjident and kind to thee. Shak. 


2. Exercising self-reliance; bold; undaunted. 
As confident as is the falcon’s flight 
Against a bird, do I with Mowbray fight. Shak. 
3. Having an excess of assurance; bold to a fault; 
dogmatical; impudent. 
The fool rageth and is confident. 
4. Giving occasion for confidence. 
The cause was more confident than the event was prosper- 
ous. Bp. Taylor. 
€odn/fi-dent, n. See CONFIDANT, 
QSn face. a, [Fr. conjidentiel, It. conjiden- 
ziale, 
ls ‘tnjoying, or treated with, confidence; trusted 
in; trustworthy; as, a confidential servant or clerk. 
2. Communicated in confidence ; privately in- 
trusted; secret. ‘‘Confidential messages.” Burke. 
Confidential communication (Law), one made by a 
client to his counsel, solicitor, or attorney, in professional 
confidence, and which he is not permitted to divulge ;— 
called also privileged communication. 
€6n/fi-dén/tial-ly, adv. In confidence; in reli- 
ance on secrecy. 
€6n/fi-dent-ly, adv. With confidence; with strong 
assurance; positively. 
€6n/fi-dent-mess, n. 
dent. 
€on-fid/er, n. One who confides; one who intrusts 
to_another, 
€on-fid/ing-ness, n. The quality of exercising 
trust; trustfulness; confidence. 
€on-fig/ii-rate, v.i. [Lat. conjfiguratus, p. p. of 
configurare, from con and figurare, to form, from 
Jigura, form, figure, q. v.]| To take form or posi- 
tion, as the parts of a complex structure, or as the 
ae of heavenly bodies with reference to each 
other, 


Where pyramids to pyramids relate, 
And the whole structure doth configurate. 


Prov, xiv. 16. 


The quality of being confi- 


Jordan. 
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CONFIGURATION 


€on fig/ii-ra/tion, n. Jat configuratio.| 
_ 1. External form or figure as depending on the 
relative disposition of the parts of a thing. 

It is the variety of configurations [of the mouth] in these 
openings only which gives birth and origin to the several 
vowels. Harris. 

2. (Astrol.) Relative position or aspect of the 
planets; or the face of the horoscope, according to 
the relative positions of the planets at any time. 

They [astrologers] undertook ... to determine the course of 

£ a man’s character and life from the conjsiguration of the stars 
at the moment of his birth. Whewell. 
€on-fig/iire, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CONFIGURED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. nN. CONFIGURING.] [Fr. conjigurer, Lat. 
configurare.| To arrange or dispose in a certain 
form, figure, or shape. Bentley. 
€on-fin/a-ble, a. Capable of being confined or 
limited. 
Not conjinabdle to any limits. Bp. Hall, 
€6n/fine, n. [Lat. confinium, a bordering upon, 
limit, confinis, bordering on, from con and jinis, end, 
border; It. confine, conjino, limit, Sp. conjin, Fr. & 
Pg. conjins, pl.] Common boundary ; border; 
limit;— used chiefly in the plural, and applied to 
grand divisions of territory. 
Events that came to pass within the confines of Judea. Locke, 
And now in little space 
The confines met of empyrean heaven, 
And of this world. Milton. 
€oén/fime, a. Bordering; lying on the border; adja- 
cent; having a common boundary. [Rare.] Johnson. 
€on-fine’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CONFINED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. CONFINING.] [Fr. conjiner, Sp. & Pg. con- 
Jinar, It. confinare, L. Lat. confinare. | 

1. To restrain within limits; to bound; to im- 

mure; to keep close. 
Now let not nature’s hand 
Keep the wild flood conjined ; let order die. Shak. 

He is to confine himself to the compass of numbers and the 
slavery of rhyme. Dryden. 

2. To convey beyond limits; to expel. [Obs.] 

To be confined, to be in child-bed. 

Syn.—To bound; limit; restrain; circumscribe; re- 
strict. 

©6n/fine, or €on-fine’ (Synop., §130), v.74 [Fr. 
confiner, Pr., Sp., & Pg. confinar, It. conjfinare, L. 
Lat. conjinare and conjiniare.| To have a common 
boundary; to border; to touch the limit. 

Betwixt heaven and earth and skies there stands a place 

Confining on all three. Dryden. 

€6n/fime-less, or €on-fine/less, a. Without lim- 
itation or end; boundless. Shak. 

€on-fine’/ment, n. 1. Restraint within limits; im- 
prisonment; any restraint of liberty by force or oth- 
er obstacle, or by necessity ; seclusion. 

The mind hates restraint, and is apt to fancy itself under 
confinement when the sight is pent up. Addison. 

2. Restraint from going abroad by sickness, espe- 
cially that caused by child-birth. 

€on-fin/er, 7. One who, or that which, limits or 
restrains. 
€o6n/fin-er, or €Con-fin’er, n. One who lives on 
confines, or near the border of a country; a bor- 
derer; anear neighbor. 
Happy conjiners you of other lands 
That shift your soil and oft ’scape tyrants’ hands. Daniel. 
€on-fin/i-ty, n. [Fr. conjinité, Pr. conjinitat.] 
Community of limits; contiguity; nearness; neigh- 
borhood. [fare.] Bailey. 
€on-firm’ (18), v.¢. [imp. &p.p. CONFIRMED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. CONFIRMING.] [Lat. conjirmare, from con 
and jfirmare, to make firm, from firmus, firm; Fr. 
confirmer, O. Fr. confermer, Pr. confirmar, con- 
nee Sp. & Pg. confirmar, It. confermare. See 

IRM. 

1. To make firm; to give strength to; to render 
fixed; to establish; to settle; to render certain; as, 
to confirm one’s spirits with a banquet. Chapman. 

He ey. lived but till he was a man; 

The which no sooner had his powers conjirmed 

In the unshrinking station where he fought, 

But like a man he died. Shak. 

2. To render valid by formal assent; to ratify; 
as, to confirm the appointment of a public officer; 
the Senate conjirms a treaty. 

‘That treaty so prejudicial ought to have been remitted rather 
than confirmed. Swift. 

3. (£ecl.) To administer the rite of confirmation 
to. See CONFIRMATION, 4. 

Those which are thus confirmed are thereby supposed to 
be fit for admission to the sacrament. Hammond, 

Syn.—To strengthen; corroborate; establish; fix; 
settle; verify; assure. 

€on-firm/a-ble, a. Capable of being confirmed, 
established, ratified, or made more certain. Browne. 

€on-firm/ange, n. Confirmation. [Obs.] Chapman. 

€06nfir-ma/tion, ». [Lat. conjirmatio.] 

1. The act of confirming or giving strength; the 
act of establishing, settling, or rendering fixed; 
establishment ; proof. ‘The confirmation of a 
grant.” Melmoth. 

2. That which confirms ; that which gives new 
strength or assurance; additional evidence; proof; 
convincing testimony. 

Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ. Shak. 


3. The act of rendering valid, or ratifying, by for- 
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mal assent; as, the confirmation of an appointment 
to office or of a treaty. 

It was found impossible to obtain a repeal of the act of su- 
pe without the pope’s explicit confirmation of the ab- 

ey lands to their new proprietors. Hallam. 

4. (Eccl.) A rite practiced in Episcopal churches 
by which a baptized person is admitted, through the 
laying on of the hands of a bishop, to the full privi- 
leges of the church. It is regarded as supplemen- 
tal to baptism. 

This ordinance is called conjirmation, because they who 
duly receive it are confirmed or strengthened for the fulfill- 
ment of their Christian duties by the grace therein bestowed 
upon them. Hook. 

5. (Law.) A conveyance by which a voidable 
estate is made sure and not voidable, or by which 
a particular estate is increased; a contract, express 
or implied, by which a person makes that firm and 
binding which was before voidable. 

€on-firm/a-tive, a. [Fr. conjirmatif, Pr. confer- 
matiu, It. confermativo.| Having the power of con- 
firming; tending to establish. rparedy Sherwood, 
€on-firm/a-tive-ly, adv. Ina manner to confirm. 
€o6n/fir-ma/tor,n. [Lat. conjirmator.] One who, 
or that which, confirms. Browne. 
€on-tfirm/a-to-ry (kon-férm’a-to-r¥, 50), a. 

1. Serving to confirm; giving additional strength, 
force, stability, or assurance; corroborative. “A 
fact confirmatory of the conclusion.” LI. Taylor. 

2. Pertaining to the rite of confirmation. Compton. 

€on-firm/ed-ly, adv. In a way to confirm; with 
confirmation. 
€on-firm/ed-mess, n. A fixed state. 
€dn/fir-mee’,n. [Fr. confirmé,p.p. of confirmer. j 
(Law.) One to whom any thing is confirmed. Ash. 
€on-firm/er, n. One who, or that which, confirms, 
establishes, or ratifies; one who produces new evi- 
dence; an attester. Shak. 
€on-firm/ing-ly, adv. In amanner to strengthen 
or make firm. B. Jonson. 
€on-fis’/ea-ble, a. [Fr. conjiscable, It. confiscabile. ] 
Capable of being confiscated ; liable to forfeit- 
ure. Browne. 
€6n/fis-eate, or Con-fis’eate (117) (Synop., § 130), 
v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONFISCATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CONFISCATING.] [Lat. conjiscatus, p. p. of confis- 
care, from con and jiscus, basket, money-bag, the 
state treasury; It. conjfiscare, Pr. & Sp. conjiscar, 
Fr. conjfisquer.| To appropriate, as a penalty, to 
the public use. [See Note under CONTEMPLATE. ] 

It was judged that he should be banished and his whole 

estate confiscated and seized. Bacon. 
€on/fis-eate, or Con-fis’eate, a. [Lat. confisca- 
tus, p.p. of confiscare.} Appropriated, as a pen- 
alty, to the public use. 
Lest that your goods too soon be confiscate. Shak. 
€6n/fis-ea/tion, n. [Lat. confiscatio.] The act of 
appropriating, as a penalty, to the public use. 
The suppression of monasteries poured, in an instant, such 


a torrent of wealth upon the crown as has seldom been equaled 
in any country by the con/jiscations following a subdued rebel- 


lion. Hallam. 
€on/fis-eai/tor, n. [Lat. confiscator.] One who 
confiscates. Burke. 
€on-fis’ea-to-ry, a. Consigning to or promoting 
confiscation, ‘‘Conjiscatory and exterminatory pe- 
riods.” Burke. 
€dn/fit,n. A sweetmeat. [Obs.] See Comrir and 
CONFECT. 


€dn/fi-tent, n. [Lat. conjitens, p. pr. of conjiteri.] 
One who confesses his sins and faults. [Obs.] 
€on/fit-Tire (53), n. [Fr. See Comrirr and Com- 
FITURE. ] 
1. The act of making into confits. [Obs.] Holland. 
2. Asweetmeat; confection ; comfit. [ Obs.] Bacon. 
€on-fix’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONFIXED (kon-fikst’) ; 
Pp. pr. & vb. n. CONFIXING.] [Lat. configere, con- 
jiwum, from con and figere, to fix, q.v.] ‘To fix; to 
fasten. [Obs.] Shak. 
€on-fix/iire, . Act of fixing. [0bs.] Mountague. 
€on-fla’grant, a. [Lat. conflagrans, p. pr. of con- 
jlagrare, from con and flagrare, to blaze. See FLA- 
GRANT.] Burning together in a common flame. [Z7.] 
Then raise 
From the conflagrant mass, purged and refined, 
New heavens, new earth. Milton. 
€6n/fla-gra/tion, n. [Lat. conflagratio.] A fire 
on a great scale, or extending to many objects. 
Mankind hath had a gradual increase notwithstanding 
what floods and conflagrations ... may have interrupted. 
Bentley. 
€on-fla/gra-tive, a. Causing conflagration. [ Rare. ] 


€on-flite’, a. ([Lat. conjlare, conflatus, to blow 
€on-flat’ed, together, from con and flare, to 
blow.] Brought together from various sources; 


heterogeneous. [Obs.] 
€on-fla/tion, n. [Lat. conflatio, from conjlare, to 
blow together, from con and flare, to blow.] A 
blowing together, as of many instruments in a con- 
cert, or of many fires in melting metals. 
€on-fléx/iire, n. [Lat. conjlexus, bent, from con 
and jflectere, to bend.] A bending. [Obs.] Bailey. 
€dn/fliet, n. [Lat. conflictus, Sp. conjlicto, It. con- 
jlitto, Fr. conjlit.) 
1. A striking or dashing together; violent col- 
lision; as, a conflict of elements or waves. 
2. A striving to oppose or overcome; contest; 
strife; combat; collision. 


As soon as he [Atterbury] was himself again, 
eager for action and conflict. 


he became 
Macaulay. 
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3. The last struggle of life; agony; as, the con- 
jlict with death. Thomson. 
Syn.—Contest; collision; struggle; combat; strife; 
contention; battle; fight; pang; agony. See ConTEST. 
€on-fliet’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. CONFLICTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CONFLICTING.] [Lat. conjligere, confli 
tum, from con and jligere, to strike. , 

1. To strike or dash together; to meet in violent 
collision; to collide; as, conflicting waves. ‘Con- 
jlicting elements.” Shak. 

2. To maintain a conflict; to contend; to engage 
in strife; as, conjlicting armies ; commen: 
sions. wd urd. 

Syn.—To fight; contend; contest; resist; struggle; 
combat; strive; battle. 

€on-fliet/ive, a. Tending to conflict. Massinger. 

€on-fliiet/ii-ate, v.i. [Lat. confluctuatus, p.p. of 
confluctuare, from con and fluctuare, to fluctuate, 
q.v.] To flow together. [Obs.] Ash. 

€dn/flu-en¢e, n. [Lat. confluentia.} j f 

1. A flowing together; the meeting or junction of 
two or more streams; the place of meeting. 

New York stood at the confluence of two rivers. Bancroft. 

2. The running together of people; the act of 
meeting and crowding ina place, a crowd; a con- 
course; an assemblage; union. 

You see this confluence, this great flood of visitors. Shak. 

The confluence... of all true joys. Boyle. 

€6n/flu-ent, a. [Lat. conflwens, p. pr. of confluere, 
from con and jluere, fluxum, to fow.]} 

1. Flowing together; meeting in a common cur- 
rent or basin; running one into another. 

These confluent streams make some great river’s head. 


Blackmore. 
2. Affluent. [Rare.] Chapman. 
3. (Bot.) United at the base; growing in tufts; 
running into each other ; as, confluent lobes. Martyn. 
4. (Med.) Running together; blending; uniting; 
—said of pimples or pustules in eruptive diseases, 
as, conflwent small-pox. Dunglison. 
€én/flu-ent, n. 1. A small stream which flows 
into a large one. 
2. The place of meeting or confluence of streams, &c. 
The confluent where both streams meet together. Holland. 
€dn/flux, n. [See CONFLUENCE. ] 
1. A flowing together; a meeting of currents. 
Knots by the conflux of meeting sap 
Infect the sound pine. Shak. 
2. A large assemblage; a crowd; a multitude. 
He quickly, by the general conflux and concourse of the 


whole people, straightened his own quarters. Clarendon. 
€on-f{lix/i-bil/i-ty, n. The tendency of fluids to 
run together. [Rare.] Boyle. 


€on-f1tx’/i-ble, a. Inclined to flow or run together. 

€on-flix/i-ble-mess, n. Confluxibility. 

€on-form/,a. [Lat. conformis, from con and forma, 
form; Fr. & It. conforme.| Made to resemble; as- 
suming the same form; like; resembling; similar. 
[ Obs. 

€on-form’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. CONFORMED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CONFORMING.] ([Lat. conformare, from 
con and formare, to form, from forma, form; Fr. 
conformer, Pr. & Sp. conformar, It. conformare. | 
To shape in accordance with; to make like; to re- 
duce to a likeness or correspondence in character, 
form, manners, &c.; to bring into harmony or agree- 
ment with ; — with fo or wnto. 

Demand of them wherefore they conform not themselves 
unto the order of the church. Hooker. 

Our purer essence, ... to the place conformed 
In temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar the fierce heat and void of pain. Milton. 
€on-f6rm/’,v.i. 1. To conduct in accordance with ; 
to comply with; to yield to; to obey; — with fo, or 
sometimes with. 
A rule to which experience must conform. Whewell. 

2. (Eng. Eccl. Hist.) To comply with the usages 
of the established church; to be a conformist. 

About two thousand ministers of religion, whose conscience 
did not suffer them to conform, were driven from their bene- 
fices in one day. Macaulay. 

€on-f6rm/a-bil/i-ty, n. 1. The state of being 
conformable. as 

2. (Geol.) The parallelism of two sets of strata 
which are in contact. 

€on-f6rm/a-ble, a. 1. Corresponding in form, 
shape, character, opinions, &c.; similar; like; — 
usually followed by to. 

He [Galileo] could not be satisfied without nee his 
favorite opinion to be conformable to Scripture as well as 
Philosophy. Whewell. 

2. In proper or appropriate form; arranged; or- 
derly; suitable. 


To make matters somewhat conformable for the old knight. 
W. Scott. 


3. Disposed to compliance or obedience; ready 
to follow directions; submissive; compliant, 
I have been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all times to your will conformable. Shak. 
4. (Geol.) Parallel, or nearly so; —said of strata 
which lie in contact. Dana, 
€on-f6rm/a-ble-ness, n. Conformability. 
€on-form/a-bly, adv. With, or in, conformity ; 
suitably; agreeably. ‘‘Conformably to the law an 
nature of God.” Bp. Beveridge. 
€on-f6rm/ang¢e, n. [Rare.] 
Marston. 
€on-férm/ate, a. Having the same form. 


Conformation. 
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€bn/for-mi/tion, n. [Lat. conformatio, Fr. con- 
formation, Sp. conformacion, It. conformazione. | 
“ 1. The act of conforming; the act of producing 
- guitableness or conformity ; the state of being con- 
formed; agreement; harmony. 
The conformation of our hearts and lives to the duties of 
true religion and morality. Watts. 
2. The structure of a body, depending on the 
arrangement of its parts; form; make. 
Varieties are found in the different natural shapes of the 
mouth and several conformations of the organs. Tlolder. 
€on-form/er, n. One who conforms ; one who 
complies with established forms or doctrines. 
€onform/ist, ». [Fr. conformiste, It. & N. Lat. 
conformista.| One who conforms or complies ; 
especially, one who complies with the worship of 
the church of England, or of the established church, 
as distinguished from a dissenter or non-con- 
JSormist. 
€on-form/ity, n. [Fr. conformité, Pr. confor- 
eee 
1. Correspondence in character or manner; re- 
semblance; agreement; congruity with something 
else ; — followed by to, with, or between. 


We can not be otherwise happy, but by our conformity to 
od. illotson. 


Many instances prove the conformity of the easay with the 
» notions of Hippocrates. Arbuthnot. 
A conformity between the mental taste and the sensitive 
. taste. Addison. 

2. (2ng. Eccl. Hist.) Compliance with the usages 
of the established church. 

The king [James I.] soon afterward put forth a proclamation 
requiring all ecclesiastical and civil officers to do their duty by 
enforcing conformity. Hallam. 

€dn/for-ta/tion, n. [L. Lat. confortatio, Fr. con- 
fortation, Pr. confortatio, It. confortazione. Cf. 
Comrort.] The act of comforting or giving 
strength. [Obs.] Bacon. 

€on-found’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONFOUNDED; p. 
pr. & vb. n, CONFOUNDING.] [Fr. & Pr. confondre, 
Sp. & Pg. confundir, It. confondere, from Lat. 
eo” to pour together, from con and fundere, 
to pour. 

1 To mingle and blend, so that different elements 
can not be distinguished, especially so that one thing 
is mistaken for another; to confuse utterly; to mis- 
take by error. 

They who strip not ideas from the marks men use for them, 
but confound them with words, must have endless disp ae 

OCKE. 

The tinkers then formed an hereditary caste. They were 

generally vagrants and pilferers, and were often confounded 
' with the gipsies. Macaulay. 

2. To throw into confusion or disorder; to per- 
plex; to strike with amazement; to dismay; to dis- 
comfit; to overthrow; to ruin. 

The gods confound (hear me, ye good gods all) 


The Athenians both within and out that wall. Shak. 
So spake the Son of God, and Satan stood 
A while as mute, confounded what to say. Milton. 


Syn.—To abash; confuse; baffle; dismay; astonish ; 
defeat; terrify; mix; blend; intermingle. See ABASH. 
€on-found/ed, p.a. 1. Confused; perplexed. “A 

cloudy and confownded philosopher.” | Cudworth. 
2. Very great; enormous; abominable. [Collog.] 
“ He was a confounded tory.” Swift. ‘The tongue 
of that confounded woman.” J. Scott. 
€on-found/ed-ly, adv. Enormously ; greatly ; 
shamefully. 
Secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick. Goldsmith. 
€on-found/ed-ness, n. The state of being con- 
founded. Milton. 
€on-found/er, n. One who confounds. 
€dn/fraet, a. [Lat. confractus, broken.] Broken 
in pieces; severed. [Obs.] Henry More. 
©bn/fra-gGse’, a. |Lat. confragosus.] Broken; 
uneven. [Obs.] ‘‘Confragose cataracts.” Hvelyn. 
€on/fra-tér/ni-ty, n. [L. Lat. confraternitas, from 
Lat. con and fraterntas; Fr. confraternité, Pr. 
confraternitat, Sp. confraternitad, It. confrater- 
nite. See FRATERNITY.] <A society or body of men 
united for some purpose, or in some profession; a 
brotherhood. 
These live in one society and confraternity, and by the 
name of brethren. Stow. 
€on-frifar, n. [Fr. confrére. See Frrar.] A 
brother or associate in a society or religious order. 
Obs.) Weever, 
€0n/fri-ea/tion, n. [Lat. confricatio, from confri- 
care, to rub vigorously, from con and fricare, to 
rub; Pr. confricacio, Sp. confricacion, It. confri- 
cazione.] The act of rubbing against or together ; 
friction. Bacon, 
€on-froént! (kon-frtint/) (Synop., § 180), v7. ¢.  [dimp. 
& p.p. CONFRONTED; p. pr. & vb. n. CONFRONTING. | 
Fr. confronter, Pr., Sp., & Pg. confrontar, It. & L. 
at. confrontare, from Lat, con and frons, the fore- 
head or front. ] 
1. To stand facing, or in front of; to face. 
We four, indeed, confronted here with four 


In Russian habit. Shak. 
He spake, and then confronts the bull, 
And on his forehead aiming full, 
The deadly stroke descended. Dryden. 


2. To stand in direct opposition to; to oppose. 


The east and west churches did both confront the Jews and 
concur with them. Hooker. 





‘€on-fii/siom (-fi/zhun), 2. 








* 
+ 

8. To set face tolface for examination and discov- 
ery of the truth; to set together for comparison; to 

compare. 
When I confront a medal with a verse, I only show you the 
same design executed by different hands. Addison. 
€6n/fron-ta’tion, n. [Fr. confrontation, Sp. con- 
Jrontacion, It. confrontazione, Pr. & L. Lat. con- 
Srontatio.) The act of confronting. Swinburne. 


€on-front/er, n. One who confronts. ‘A con- 
Jronter in authority.” Speed, 
€on-frént/ment, n. Confrontation. [Rare. 


€on-fti/cian (-fi/shan), a. Of, or relating to, Con- 
fucius, the famous Chinese philosopher, 
Con-fi/cian, n. A Confucianist. 
€on-fii/cian-ism, 7. The political morality taught 
by Confucius and his disciples, which forms the 
basis of the Chinese jurisprudence and education. 
It can hardly be called a religion, as it does not in- 
culcate the worship of any god. SS. W. Williams. 
€on-fii/cian-ist, n. <A follower of Confucius; a 
Confucian. S. W. Williams. 
Con-fiis/a-bil/i-ty, n. Capability of being confused, 
€on-fiis/a-ble, a. Capable of being confused. 
€on-fitise’, a. [Lat. confusus, p. p. of confundere ; 
Fr. & Pr. confus, Sp., Pg., & It. confuso.] Mixed; 
confounded. [Obs.} Barret. 
€on-fitise’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONFUSED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. CONFUSING.] [Lat. confundere, confusum. 
See CONFOUND. ] 

1. ‘lo mix or blend so that things can not be dis- 
tinguished; to jumble together; to render indistinct 
or obscure. 

At length a universal hubbub wild 
Of stunning sounds and voices all confused, 
Borne through the hollow dark, assaults his ear. Milton. 

3. To throw into disorder; to perplex; to discon- 
cert; to cause to lose self-possession, 

Thus roving on 
In confused march forlorn. Milton. 
Confused and sadly she at length replied. Pope. 
Syn.—To abash ; disorder ; disconcert ; confound ; 
obscure; distract. See ABASH. 
€on-fiis’/ed-ly, adv. In a confused manner; with 
confusion. Milton. 
€on-fiis’/ed-ness, ”. A state of confusion. 

The cause of the confusedness of our notions, next to nat- 

ural Inability, is want of attention. Norris. 
€on-fiise/ly, adv. Obscurely. [Obs. Barret. 
{Lat. confusio, Fr. con- 
Susion, Pr. confusion, confusio, Sp. confusion, It. 
confusione. | 
1. The state of being mixed or blended so as to 
produce indistinctness or error; indistinct combi- 
nation; disorder; tumult. 
Moody beggars starving for a time 
OF miro havoe and confusion. Shak. 
We have an example of the confusion of thought to which 
the Aristotelians were liable, in their doctrine concerning fall- 
ing bodies. Whewell. 
2. The state of being abashed or disconcerted; 
loss of self-possession; perturbation; shame, 
Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit as shall quite despoil him 
Of all those boasted trophies won on me, 


And with confusion blank his worshipers. Milton. 
3. Overthrow; defeat; ruin. 
Ruin seize thee, ruthless king, 
Confusion on thy banners wait. Gray. 


4. One who confuses; an author of confusion; a 
confounder. [Obs.] Chapman. 
Confusion of goods (Law), the intermixture of the 
goods of two or more persons, so that their respective por- 
tions can no longer be distinguished. Blackstone. Bouvier. 
Con-tfiit/a-ble, a. [It. confutabile.] Capable of 
being confuted. ‘‘A conceit... confutable by daily 
experience.” Browne, 
Con-ftit/ant, ». [Lat. confutans, p. pr. of confu- 
tare.} One who confutes or undertakes to con- 
fute. Milton, 
€dn/fu-ta/tion, n. [Lat. confutatio, It. confuta- 
zione.] The act of confuting, disproving, or proy- 
ing to be false or invalid; refutation. ‘To speak 
his word of truth for the edification of some and 
the confutation of others.” Bp. Horne. 
€on-fiit/a-tive, a Adapted or designed to con- 
fute. Warburton. 
€on-tite’, vt. [imp. & p. p. CONFUTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. CONFUTING.] [Lat. confutare, from con and 
Sutare, to argue; Sp. confutar, It. confutare. | 
1. To overwhelm by argument; to convict beyond 
the possibility of reply; to put to silence; to over- 
come, 
Satan stood... confuted and convinced 
Of his weak arguing and fallacious drift. Milton. 
2. To overthrow by argument; to prove to be 
false or defective; to disprove; as, to confute an 
error. 
I confute a good profession with a bad conversation. 7. Fuller, 
Syn.—To disprove ; overthrow ; set aside ; refute ; 
oppugn. —To Conrutr, ReruTe. ‘These words rest on 
the old Latin verb futare, the same as fundere, to pour. 
Refute is literally to pour back, and hence denotes to 
repel by appropriate and decisive evidence; as, to refute 
an argument, charge, &c. Confute is literally to pour 
together, as when cold water is poured upon hot, thus 
serving to allay, bring down, or neutralize completely. 
Hence, as applied to arguments (and the word is never 
applied, like refute, to charges), it denotes to overwhelm 
by evidence which puts an end to the case, and leaves an 
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opponent nothing to say; as, ‘the atheist is comtea b 
the whole structure of things around him.” % 


But since no reason can confute ye, 
I'll try to force you to your duty. 
Instead of racking fancy to refute, 
Reform thy manners, and the truth enjoy. Young. 
€on-fiite/ment, n. Confutation. [Obs.] Milton. 
€on-fiit/er, nm. One who confutes or disproves. 
€dng,n. [Med.] See Conatus. 
€bn/S6E (kdn/jee) (Synop., § 130), n. {Fr. congé, 
O. Fr. conget, It. congedo, Pr. comjat, leave, per- 
mission, from Lat. commeatus, the going back and 
forth, a leave of absence, furlough, from com- 
meare, to go and come, from com, for con, and 
meare, to go.] Peay written congie.] 
1. The act of taking leave; parting ceremony ; 
farewell. ‘‘ His conge came to take.” Spenser. 
2. The customary act of civility on any occasion; 
a bow or a courtesy. y 
The captain salutes you with conge profound. Swift. 
€On/SE, v.i. Limp. & p. p. CONGEED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CONGEING.] To take leave with the customary 
civilities ; to bow or courtesy. 
I have congeed with the duke, done my adieu to his near- 
est. Shak. 
€bn/SE, n. (Arch.) A molding in form of a quarter 
round, or a cavetto, which serves to separate two 
members from one another; — called also apoph- 
- yge. Gwilt. 
€on/Se-a-ble, a. [From conge, q. v.] (Law.) Per- 
missible; done lawfully; as, entry congeable. 
Bouvier. 
€on-géEal’ (kon-jecl’/), v. t. [imp. & p. p. con- 
GEALED; p. pr. & vb. 2. CONGEALING.] [Lat. con- 
gelure, from con and gelare, to freeze, from gelu, 
frost; Fr. congeler, Pr. & Sp. congelar, It. conge- 
lare.]} 
1. To change from a fluid to a solid state by 
cold; to freeze; to stiffen; to coagulate. 
A vapory deluge lies to snow congealed. Thomson. 
2. To bind or clog, as if by cold; to stiffen, as 
from the effect of terror. ‘As if with horror to 
congeal his blood.” Stirling. 
€on-géal’, v.i. To grow hard, stiff, or thick, from 
cold; to coagulate; as, water congeals. 
€on-géal/a-ble, a. [Fr. congelable.| Capable of 
being congealed, or converted from a fluid to a solid 


TTudibras. 


state. 

€on-géal/a-ble-ness, n. The condition of being 
congealable. ‘* Congealableness of oil of anise- 
seed.” Boyle. 


State of being congealed. 


€on-Séalled-ness, n. 
1. The act or process of con- 


€on-gséal/ment, n. 
gealing; congelation. 
2. That which is formed by congelation; clot; 
concretion. Shak. 
€bn/gé a élire! (kdn/ja-da-leer’), [Fr., leave to 
choose.] (ccl.) The king’s license or permission 
to a dean and chapter to choose a bishop. Hook. 
€on-See’,n. 1. A jail; a lock-up. [J/ndia.] 
2. Water which has been used in boiling rice. 
Blachwoo@s Magq. 
€bn/Se-la/tion, n. [Lat. congelatio, Fr. congela- 
tion, Pr. congelacio, Sp. congelacion, It. congela- 
ztone. | 
1. The process of passing, or the act of convert- 
ing, from a fluid to a solid state, by the abstraction 
of heat; or the state of being congealed; concre- 
tion, as the effect of cold. 
The capillary tubes are obstructed either by outward com- 
pression or congelation of the fluid. Arbuthnot. 
2. The state of being congealed, or the thing con- 
gealed. 
€on-sém/i-na/tion, n. [Lat. congeminatio, from 
congeminare, to double, from con and geminare, to 
double. See GEMINATE.] Act of doubling. [ Obs.] 
€6n/Se-ner (Synop., § 180), ». [See infra.] A 
thing of the same genus; a thing allied in kind or 
nature. 
The cherry-tree has been often grafted on the laurel, to 
which it is a congener. Miller. 
€on-sén/er-a-cy, n. Similarity of origin. [Obs.] 
€on/ge-nériie, a, [Lat. con and genus, gene- 
€6n/Se-nér/ie-al, ris. See GESERI Being 
of the same kind or nature. ?. Owen. 
€on-gén/er-otis, a. [Lat. congener, from con and 
genus, generis, birth, kind, race ; It. congenere. 
See GENuS.] Of the same genus; allied in origin or 
cause; as, congenerous diseases. [Obs.] Browne. 
€on-gén/er-otis-ness, n. The quality of being 
from the same original, or of belonging to the same 
kind. [Obs.] Hallywell. 
€on-£@/ni-al, or €Con-gén/ial (-yal), a. [From 
Lat. con and genialis, genial, q. a 
1. Partaking of the same nature; allied by natu- 
ral characteristics ; kindred ; cognate; sympathetic ; 
as, congenial souls. 
2. Naturally adapted or suited. ‘Congenial 
clime.” C. J. Fox. 
To defame the excellence with which it has no oreny 
... is its congenial work. . Taylor. 
€on-ge/ni-al/i-ty, n. Participation of the same 
genius, nature, or disposition; cognation ; natural 
affinity ; suitableness. 
If congeniality of tastes could have made a marriage happy, 
that union should have been thrice blessed. Motley. 


| Con-£é/ni-al-ize, v. ¢. To make congenial. 
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CONGENIALNESS 


_€on-se@/ni-al-mess,”. Congeniality. 
€on-gé/mi-otis, @. Partaking of the same nature; 


like. [Obs.] Hales. 
€on-gén/i-tal, a. (Lat. congenitus, from con and 
Con-gén/ite, genitus, born, p. p. of genere, 
gignere, to beget, gigni, to be born.] 
\  ]. Of the same birth ; connate ; begotten to- 
gether. 
» , Many conclusions, of moral and intellectual truths, seem to 
é be congenite with us. Hale. 
2. Born with one; dating from birth; as, congen- 
ital deformities ; congenital cataract. 
€on/ser, (kong/gur, 82),n. [Lat. conger, con- 
€on/ser-eel, grus, GY. yoyypos i It. gongro, Fr. 
& Pr. congre.| (Jchth.) The sea-eel; a large spe- 
cies of eel, of the Anguilla family (Conger of some 
naturalists). 

(=> It sometimes grows to the length of ten feet, and 

weighs a hundred pounds. Baird. 
€on-S@/ri-és (j@/ri-eez), . sing. & pl. ([Lat., from 
congerere, to bring together, from con and gerere, 
to bear, carry.] A collection of particles or bodies 
into one mass; aheap; acombination. erkeley. 
€on-gést/, v. t. [Lat. congerere, congestum. See 
supra.] ‘To collect or gather into a mass or aggre- 
gate; to accumulate. 
To what will thy congested guilt amount? Blackmore. 
€on-Sést/ed, a. 1. (Bot.) Crowded or accumu- 
lated together. Gray. 

2. (Med.) Containing an unnatural accumulation 
of blood ; — said of any part of the body. Dunglison. 

€on-Stst/i-ble, a. Capable of being collected or 
accumulated. [Obs.] Bailey. 

€on-Sés/tion (kon-jést/yun), mn. ([Lat. congestio, 
Fr. congestion, It. congestione. } 

1. The act of gathering into a heap or mass; ac- 
cumulation. [ Obs.] ‘‘ The congestion of dead bodies 
one upon another for want of earth.” Evelyn. 

2. (Med.) An unnatural accumulation of blood in 
any part of the body, or any subordinate system of 
parts. Dunglison. 

€on-gést/ive, a. (Med.) Indicating, or attended 
by, an accumulation of blood in some part of the 
body; as, a congestive fever. Dunglison. 
€bn/si-a-ry, n. [Lat. congiarium, from congius, a 
Roman measure for liquids; Fr. congiaire, It. con- 
giario.) A present made by the Roman emperors 
to the people; originally, in corn or wine measured 
out to them in a congius, a vessel holding a gallon; 
in later times, in money. Addison. 

The many congiaries and Jargesses which he had given 

amongst them. Holland. 
€bn' Sis, n. (Lat. congius, gallon measure.] 
(Med.) A liquid measure containing a gallon, or 
four quarts. [Often abbreviated to cong.] 
€on-gla/ci-ate (-shi-at, 63), v. t. [Lat. conglacia- 
tus, p. p. of conglaciare, from con and glaciare, to 
freeze, from glacies, ice.] To turn to ice; to freeze. 
{ Obs.] Browne. 
€on-gla/ci-a/tion (-gla/shi-a’/shun), n.  [Fr. con- 
glaciation.] The act of changing into ice, or the 
state of being converted to ice; a freezing; conge- 
lation. Browne. 
€on-2g1d'bate (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. congloba- 
tus, p. p. of conglobare, to gather into a ball, from 
con and globare, to make into a ball, from globus, a 
ball, globe, q. v.] Formed or gathered into a ball. 
“4 conglobate gland.” Dunglison. 
€on-glo/bite, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. CONGLOBATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. CONGLOBATING.] [Lat. conglo- 


bare.] To collect or form into a ball, or hard, 
round substance. ‘‘Conglobated bubbles undis- 
solved.” Wordsworth. 

€on-gld/bate-ly, adv. In a round or roundish 
form. 


€bn/glo-bia/tion, n. [Lat. conglobatio, Fr. conglo- 
bation.] The act of forming into a ball; a round 
body. Browne. 
€on-globe!’,v.t. [imp.& p. p. CONGLOBED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CONGLOBING.] 
globare.| To gather into a ball; to collect into a 
round mass, [Obs.] 
Then founded, then conglobed 


Like things to like. Milton. 
€on-globe’, v.i. To collect, unite, or coalesce ina 
round mass. [Obs.] 
. Thither they [the waters] 
Hastened with glad precipitance, uprolled 
Like drops on dust conglobing from the dry. Milton, 


€on-glib/a-late, v. i. [Lat. con and globulus, 
globule, q. v.] To gather into a little round mass, 
or globule. Johnson. 
€on-gliém/er-ate, a. at, conglomeratus, Pp. P. 
of conglomerare, to roll together, from con and 
glomerare, to wind into a ball, from glomus, a ball, 
allied with globus, ball.) 
1. Gathered together into a mass; collected; as, 
conglomerate rays of light. Bacon. 
2. (Anat.) Composed of lobes or lobules united 
under one membrane. 
Fluids are separated in the liver and the other conglobate 
and conglomerate glands. Cheyne. 
3. (Bot.) Closely crowded together; as, conglom- 
erate flowers. Gray. 
4. (Geol.) Composed of stones, pebbles, or frag- 


ments of rocks, cemented together. Dana. 
€on-gliém/er-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONGLOM- 


ERATED; p. pr. & vb. n. CONGLOMERATING.] [Lat. 





[Fr. conglober, Lat. con- | 
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conglomerare.] To gather into a ball or round 
body; to collect into around mass. ‘Conglomera- 
ted shells.” Boyle. 


€on-glom/er-ate, n. 1. That which is heaped to- 
gether in a mass ; collection ; accumulation. ‘A 
conglomerate of marvelous anecdotes, marvelously 
heaped together.” Trench. 
2. (Geol.) A rock, composed of pebbles cemented 
together by another mineral substance, either calca- 
reous, silicious, or argillaceous. Dana. 
€on-glém/er-a/tion, n. [Lat. conglomeratio, Fr. 
conglomération.] The act of gathering into a 
mass; the state of being thus collected; collection; 
accumulation. Bacon. 
€on-gli/ti-mant,a. [Lat. conglutinans, p. pr. of 
conglutinare.] Serving to unite closely; healing. 
Bacon. 
Con-glui/ti-mant, n. (Med.) A medicine that pro- 
motes the healing of wounds by closing them up. 
€on-21i/ti-mate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONGLUTI- 
NATED ; p. pr. & vb. n. CONGLUTINATING.] [Lat. 
conglutinatus, p. p. of conglutinare, to glue to- 
gether, from con and glutinare, to glue, from glu- 
ten, glutinwm, glue, q. v.] To glue together; to 
unite by some glutinous or tenacious substance, 
Bones... have had their broken parts conglutinated with- 
in three or four days. Boyle. 


‘€on-glii/ti-nate, v.i. To unite by the intervention 


of come glutinous substance; to coalesce. 
€on-gla’'ti-mate, a. Glued together in one mass. 
€on-glii/ti-na/tion, n. [Lat. conglutinatio, Fr. 
conglutination.| The act of gluing together; a 
joining by means of some tenacious substance; 
junction; union. ‘The... conglutination of parts 
separated by a wound.” Arbuthnot. 
€on-glii/ti-ma-tive, a. [It. conglutinativo, Fr. 
conglutinatif.] Having the power of uniting by 
glue or other substance of like nature. Johnson. 
€on-gli/ti-ma/tor, n. (Aled.) That which has the 
power of uniting wounds. Woodward. 


€in’/go, In. [Chin. kwng-foo, labor.] <A species 
€on/gou, of black tea, a superior quality of 


Bohea, having a larger leaf. Simmonds. 
€on-gwrat/G-lamt, a. (Lat. congratulans, p. pr. of 
congratulari.] Rejoicing in participation; partak- 
ing of the joy of another. ‘‘ With like joy congrat- 
alant.” Milton. 
€on-grat/i-late (kon-grit/yy-lat), v. t. [imp. & 
Dp. p. CONGRATULATED; p. pr. & vb. n. CONGRATU- 
LATING.] [Lat. congratulari, congratulatus, to 
wish joy abundantly, from con and gratulari, to 
wish joy, from gratus, pleasing.] To address with 
expressions of sympathetic pleasure on account of 
some happy event affecting the person addressed ; to 
wish joy to. 
It is the king’s most sweet pleasure and affection to con- 
gratulate the princess at her pavilion. Shak. 
Syn.—To ConGRATULATE, FELICITATE. To felicitate 
is simply to wish a person joy. To congratulate has the 
additional signification of uniting in the joy of him whom 
we congratulate. Hence they are by no means synony- 
mous. One who has lost the object of his affections by 
her marriage to a rival, might perhaps felicitate that rival 
on his suecess, but could never be expected to congratu- 
date with him on such an event. ‘! Felictitations are little 
better than compliments; congratulations are the ex- 
pression of a genuine sympathy and joy.” Trench. 
€on-grat/ti-late, v. 7. To express sympathetic 
joy. [Obs.] 
The subjects of England may congratulate to Maprser ess 
ryden. 
€on-griat/ii-la/tion, n. [Lat. congratulatio, Fr. 
congratulation, It. congeansliaons.| The act of 
congratulating or expressing sympathetic pleasure 
at the success or happiness of another. 
€on-grat/i-la'tor, n. [It. congratulatore.]_ One 
who offers congratulation. Milion. 
€on-grat/ii-la-to-ry, a. [It. congratulatorio, Fr. 
congratulatoire.| Expressive of sympathetic joy at 
the good fortnne of another. ‘A congratulatory 
letter.” Strype. 
€on-gree!’, v.i. [O. Fr. congréer, L. Lat. congre- 
are, to approve, from Lat. con and gratus, pleas- 
ing.] Toagree. [Obs.] 
Congreeing in a full and natural close, 


Like music. Shak. 
€on-greet’, v.t. [Lat. con, and Eng. greet, q. v.] 
To salute mutually. [Obs.] Shak. 


€bn/ere-gate (king/gre-gat, 82), v.¢. [imp.& p.p. 
CONGREGATED; p. pr. & vb. 2. CONGREGATING. ]} 
[Lat. congregare, congregatum, from con and gre- 
gare, to collect into a flock, from grex, flock, herd.] 
To collect into an assembly or assemblage; to as- 
semble; to bring into one place, or into a crowd or 
united body. ‘‘Congregated waters.” Milton. 

Any multitude of Christian men congregated may be 
termed by the name of a church. Flooker. 
Cold congregates all bodies. Coleridge. 
€bn/sre-gate, v.i. To come together; to assem- 

ble; to meet. 
Equals with equals often congregate. Denham. 
€dn/gre-gate, a. [Lat. congregatus, p. p. of con- 
gregare.| Collected; compact; close. [#.] Bacon, 
€6n/gve-ga/tion (kong/gre-ga/shun), n. [Lat. con- 
gregatio, Fr. congrégation, It. congregazione, Pr. 

congregatio. | 
1. The act of congregating, or bringing together, 

or assembling. 
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CONGRUOUS 


The means of reduction in the fire is but by the congrega= 
tion of homogeneal parts. CON. 
2. A collection or assemblage of separate things; 
as, a congregation of vapors. Shak. 

3. An assembly of persons, especially an assem- 
bly of persons met for the wrorehig of fog. and for 
religious instruction, 

Ue [Bunyan] rode every year to London, and preached 
there to large and attentive congregations. Macimies: 

€on/gre-ga'tion-al (82),a. 1. Pertaining to a con- 
gregation. 

2. Belonging to the system of Congregationalism, 
or to Congregationalists; Independent; as, a Con- 
gregational church or mode of worship. 

€on/gre-gi/tion-al-ism, n. That system of church 
government which vests all ecclesiastical power in 
the assembled brotherhood of each local church, as 
an independent body; Independeney. 

€bn/sgre-gi/tion-al-ist, n. [Fr. congrégationa- 
liste.] One who belongs to a Congregational church 
or society ; one who holds to the independence of 
each congregation or church of Christians, and the 
right of the assembled brethren to elect their pastor, 
and to determine all ecclesiastical matters; an In- 
dependent. 

€dn/gress (kéng’gres, 82), n. [Lat. congressus, 
from congredi, congressus, to go or come together, 
from con and gradi, to go or step, gradus, step; It. 
congresso, Fr. congrés. | 

1. A meeting of individuals, whether friendly or 
hostile; an encounter. [Obs.] ; 

Here Pallas urges and Lausus there; 

Their congress in the field great Jove withstands. Dryden. 

2. A sudden encounter; a collision; a shock ;— 
said of things. [Obds.] 

From these laws may be deduced the rules of the congresses 
and reflections of two bodies. Cheyne. 

3. The meeting of the sexes in sexual commerce. 

4. A formal assembly, as of deputies, representa- 
tives, envoys, or commissioners ; particularly a 
meeting of the representatives of several courts to 
concert measures of common interest, 

The European powers strove to... accommodate their 
differences at the congress of Vienna. Alison. 

5. The assembly of senators and representatives 
of the people of a nation, especially of a republic, 
for the purpose of enacting laws, and considering 
matters of national interest, and constituting the 
chief legislative body of the nation, 

> In the Congress of the United States members of 
the Senate are elected for six years, but the members of 
the House of Representatives are chosen for two years 
only. Hence the united body of senators and represent- 
atives for the two years during which the representatives 
hold their seats, is called one Congress. Thus we say the 
first or second session of the Sixteenth Congress. 

Syn. — Assembly; meeting; convention; convocation ; 
synod; council; diet. 

€on-grés/siom, n. [Lat. congressio.] A coming 
together; a company. reared Bp. Taylor. 
€on/grés/sion-al (-grésh/un-), @. Pertaining to a 
congress, especially to the Congress of the United 
States; as, Congressional debates. “Congressional 


and official labor.” E. Everett. 
The congressional institution of Amphictyons in ere 

arlow. 

€on-grés/sive, a. Encountering, or coming to- 

gether. Browne. 


€én/sress-man,n. A member of the United States 
Congress. 

€o0n/sréve (82), n. A variety of match prepared 
with phosphorus for being lighted by friction. 

€6n/gréve Réck’et. A form of rocket for use in 
war, invented by Sir William Congreve. 

(= It may be used cither in the field or for bombard- 
ment; in the former case, it is armed with shells or case- 
shot; in the latter, with a combustible material inclosed 
in a metallic case, which is inextinguishable when kin- 
died, and scatters its fire on every side. 

€on-grue’,v.i. [Lat. congruere, to come together, 
agree.] To agree. [Obs Shak. 

€on/sru-enge, n. [Lat. congruentia, O. Fr. con- 
gruence, It. congruenza.] Suitableness of one thing 
to another; agreement; consistency. More. 

€on’/sru-en-cy, or Con-gry/en-¢y, n. Same as 
CONGRUENCE. 

€in/egru-ent (82),a. [Lat. congruens, p. pr. of con- 
gruere ; Fr. & Pr. congruent.] Possessing congru- 
ity; suitable; agrecing; corresponding. ‘‘Congru- 
ené squares.’? Cheyne, 

ton-gravfi-ty, n. [Fr. congrwité, It. congrunta’ 

1. The quality of being suitable or pertinent; the 
relation or agreement between things; fitness; har- 
mony}; correspondence. ; 

A whole sentence may fail of its congruity by wanting a par- 
ticle. Sidney. 

2. (Geom.) Coincidence, as that of figures laid 
over one another. 

3. (Theol.) The performance of good actions, 
which is supposed to render it meet and equitable 
that God should confer grace on those who perform 
them. Milner. 

€bn/eru-olis (kong/gry-us, 82), a. [Lat. congrwus, 
from congruere; It. congruo, Fr. congru.] Being 
suitable or pertinent; accordant; fit; harmonious; 
correspondent; consistent. ‘‘ Not congruous to the 
nature of epic poetry.” Blair. 
It is no ways congruous that God should be always frighten 


ing men into an acknowledgment of the truth. Alterbury 
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CONGRUOUSLY 


- €6n/gry-oiis-ly, adv. In a congruous manner; 


suitably; pertinently. ~ 
€dn/ic, Va (Gr. kwvikds, Fr. conique, It. conico. 
€dn/ie-al, See Cone. ] 


: 1. Having the form of, or resembling, a cone; 
round and decreasing to a point; as, a conic figure; 
a conical vessel. 
_ Q. Pertaining to a cone; as, conic sections. 


PEAR AL 


(Geom.),a curve 
line formed by 
the intersection 
of a cone and 
plane. The con- 
fee peraboln. Conie Sections. 
hyperbola, and ellipse. 
| C$nlie-al-ly,adv. Inthe formofacone. Boyle. 
€on/ie-al-mess,n. The state or quality of being 
conical, 
€6n/i-eo-¢y-lin/drie-al, a. In the form of a cyl- 
inder tapered to a point. 
€in/i-eo-héim/i-sphér/ie-al, a. 
between conical and hemispherical. 
€bdn/i-eo-sii/bu-late, a. Conical, and at the same 
time slender like an awl. 
€bn/ie-0/vate, a. Having a form between that of 
a cone and that of an egg. 
€dn/ies, n. 1. (sing.) That part of geometry which 
treats of the cone and the curves which arise from 
its sections. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 
2. (pl.) The curves formed by the intersection of 
a plane and a cone; conic sections. 
€0/ni-fer,n. [Lat. conifer, from conws, cone, and 
Jerre, to bear; Fr. conifere, It. conifero.] (Bot.) A 
plant bearing cones, or of the order Conifer@, which 
includes the pine, hemlock, &c. 
€o-nif/er-otis, a. [See Conirer.] Bearing cones, 
as the pine, fir, cypress, &c. Martyn. 
€d/ni-form, a. [Lat. conus, cone, and forma, shape; 
Fr. coniforme.] In form of a cone; conical; as, a 
coniform mountain. 
€o-ni/ine, n. [Fr. condéine, from N. Lat. coniwm, 
Fr. xévewv, hemlock.] (Chem.) An alkaloid ob- 
tained from Coniwm maculatum, the modern offici- 
nal hemlock, and its active medicinal principle. 
Written also coneine.] Gregory. 
€0/ni-r6s/ter, n. (Fr. conirostres, from Lat. conus, 
cone, and rostrum, beak.] (Ornith.) One of a tribe 
of perching birds, including those which have a 
strong bill of a conical form, as the crows and 
finches. Brande. 
€0/ni-r6s/tral, a. (Ornith.) Belonging to the or- 
der of perchers, and having a thick conical beak, as 
the crow. Swainson. 
€bn/i-s6r’, n, See COGNIZOR. 
€o-nis'tra,n. (Gr. koviocrpa, xovioriptov, properly 
a place covered with dust, from xoviecv, to cover 
with dust, from xévis, dust.] The pit of a theater; 
an arena. 
€o/nite (49), n. [Fr. conite, from Gr. xévis, dust, 
so called on account of its gray color.] (Min.) A 
variety of magnesian carbonate of lime, occurring 
massive or in stalactites, and consisting principally 
of carbonate of magnesia and carbonate of lime; 
dolomite. Dana. 
€on-jéet’, v. t. [Lat. conjicere, conjectum, from con 
and jacere, to throw.] To throw together, or to 


Having a form 


throw. [Obs. Mountagu. 
€onjéet’, v. %. [Lat. conjicere, conjectum.] To 
guess; to conjecture. [Obs.] Shak. 


€on-jéet/or, n. [Lat. conjector.] One who guesses 
or conjectures. [Obs.] ‘‘ A great conjector of other 
men by their writings.” Milton. 
€on-jéet/iir-a-ble (-yyr-), a. Capable of being 
conjectured. 
€on-jéet/iir-al (-yyr-),a. [Lat. conjecturalis, Fr. 
conjectural.| Depending on conjecture. ‘ A slight 
expense of conjectural analogy.” Hugh Miller. 
Thou speakest it falsely, as I love mine honor, 
And mak’st conjectural fears to come into me. Shak. 
Con jéet/ir-al-ist (-yyr-), n. One given to form- 
ing conjectures; a conjecturer. 
ton jéet/Gir-al/i-ty (-yur-), n. The quality of be- 
_ing conjectural. {are.]} Browne, 
€on-jéet/tir-al-ly (-yur-), adv. In a conjectural 
manner; by way of conjecture. Boyle. 
€on jéet/iire (kon-jékt/yur, 53), n. [Lat. conjectura, 
Fr. conjecture, Pr. & O. Sp. conjectura, N. Sp. con- 
: ee It. conjettura, conghiettura. See CoNnsEcT, 
v. t. 

1. The formation of an opinion on defective or 
presumptive evidence ; probable inference ; sur- 
mise. 

He [Herodotus] would thus have corrected his first loose 
conjecture by areal study of nature. hewell, 

2. Idea; notion. [Obs.] Shak. 

Con-jéet/itre (kon-jékt/yyr, 53), v. t. [imp. & p.p. 
CONJECTURED ; p. pr. & vb. n. CONJECTURING.] [L. 
Lat. conjecturare, conjecturari, Fr. conjecturer, It. 

_ congetturare, conghictturare.| To arrive at by 
conjecture ; to infer on slight evidence; to surmise; 
to guess; to form, at random, opinions concerning, 

Human reason can then, at the best, but conjecture what 
will be. South. 

€on-jéet/iire, v, i. To make conjectures; to sur- 
mise; to guess. 

You may see how our [English] tongue is risen, and there- 
by conjecture how in time it may alter. Camden. 
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Con-jeet/iir-er (-yur-), m. One who forms or utters 


an opinion on conjecture. Hobbes. 
€on-jbb’ble, v. t. [Lat. con and Eng. job, q. v.] 
To settle; to concert. [Vulgar.] PD) Estrange. 


€on-join’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. CONJOINED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. CONJOINING.] [Fr. conjoindre, Pr. conjoigner, 
conjongner, conjunger, It. congiugnere,congiungere 
Lat. conjungere, from con and jungere, to join, q. v. 
1. To join together; to unite in close connection, 
The English army, that divided was 
Into two parts, is now conjoined in one. 
2. To associate or connect, 
Let that which he learns next be nearly conjoined with what 


Shak. 


he knows already. Locke, 
€on-join’, v.t. To unite; to join; to league. Shak, 
€on-join’, a. Conjoined. [Obs.] Holland, 


€on-joint’, a. [Fr. conjoint, Lat. conjunctus, p. p. 
of Fr. conjoindre, Lat. conjungere.] United; con- 
nected; associated. ‘*Conjoint influence.” Glover, 

Conjoint degrees (Mus.), two notes which follow each 
other immediately in the order of the scale, as wt and re. 
Johnson. — Conjoint tetrachords, two tetrachords or 
fourths, where the same note is the highest of one and 
the lowest of the other. 

€on-joint/ly, adv. In a conjoint manner; unit- 
edly. Browne. 

€on-joint/mess,n. State of being joined or united, 

€odn/ju-gal, a. [Lat. conjugalis, from conjux, hus- 
band, wife, consort, from conjungere, to unite, to join 
in marriage. See ConJoIn.] Belonging to mar- 
riage ; suitable or appropriate to the marriage 
state; matrimonial ; connubial. ‘Conjugal affec- 
tion.” Milton. 

€6n/ju-gal/i-ty, n. The conjugal state. Milton. 

€dn/ju-gal-ly, adv. In accordance with the con- 
jugal state; connubially. 

€obn/ju-gate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONJUGATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. CONJUGATING.] [Lat. conjugatus, 
p. p. of conjugare, from con and jugare, to join, 
yoke, marry, from jugum, yoke, from jungere, to 
join. 

1. To unite in marriage; to join. [Obs.] Wotton. 

2. (Gram.) To distribute the parts or inflections 
into the several voices, modes, tenses, numbers, 
and persons. 

€bn/ju-gate,n. [Lat. conjugatum.] 

1. A word agreeing in derivation with another 
word, and therefore generally resembling it in sig- 
nification. 

We have learned, in logic, that conjugates are sometimes in 
name only, and not in deed. Bramhall. 

2. (Chem.) A subordinate radical associated with 
another, and acting with it the part of a single radi- 
cal. J. A. Porter. 

€bn/ju-gate, a. [Lat. conjugatus, p. p. of conju- 
gare.]| 

1. United in pairs; yoked together, 

2. (Bot.) Being in single pairs; 
coupled. Gray. 

3. (Chem.) Containing two or 
more radicals acting the part of a 
single one. 

4. (Gram.) Agreeing in deriva- 
tion; — said of words. 

Conjugate diameter (Geom.), a diam- 
eter parallel to a tangent at the vertex 
of the primitive diameter. 

€on/ju-ga/tion, n. [Lat. conjugatio.] 

1. The act of uniting or compiling; union; as- 
semblage. [Obs.] ‘‘ Mixtures and conjugations of 
atoms.” Bentley. 

2. That which is conjoined or conjugated; as, a 
conjugation of nerves. [ope Browne. 

3. (Gram.) (a.) The act of distributing the sev- 
eral inflections or variations of a verb, in their dif- 
ferent voices, modes, tenses, numbers, and per- 
sons. (b.) A scheme in which are arranged all the 
parts of averb. (c.) A class of verbs conjugated in 
the same manner, 

4. (Physiol.) A kind of sexual union ;— applied 
to a blending of the contents of two cells in some 
plant-infusoria, which is of a sexual character, and 
results in producing spores, i. c., the germs of new 
individuals. Carpenter. 

€odn/ju-ga’tion-al, a, Belonging or relating to 
conjugation. 

von ee St a. [Lat. conjugialis, equiv. to conju- 
galis. Bee ConsguGau.] Conjugal. [Rare.] 

€on-jinet’, a. [Lat. conjunctus, p. p. of conjun- 
gere.| United; conjoined ; concurrent. [Rare] 

€on/junmet, n. A combination or union; associa- 
tion. [Obs.] Creech. 

€on-jiime/tion, x. [Lat. conjunctio, Pr. conjunc- 
tio, Fr. conjonction, It. congiunzione. | 

1. The act of conjoining, or the state of being con- 
joined, united, or associated. 

He will unite the white rose and the red; 
Smile heaven upon his fair conjunction. Shak. 

Man can effect no great matter by his personal strength but 
as he acts in society and conjunction with others. South. 

2. (Astron.) The meeting of two or more stars or 
planets in the same degrce of the zodiac; as, the 
conjunction of the moon with the sun, or of Jupiter 
and Saturn. 

{@- Heavenly bodies are said to be in conjunction 
when they are seen in the same part of the heavens, or 
have the same longitude or right ascension. The inferior 
conjunction of a planet is its position when in conjune- 
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tion on the same side of the sun with the earth; the supe- 
rtor conjunction is its position when on the side of the’ 
sun most distant from the earth. 

3. (anos) A connective or connecting word; an 
indeclinable word which serves to unite sentences, 
clauses of a sentence, or words. 

€on jiine/tion-al, a. Belonging or relating to a 
conjunction, 

€onjittnelti-vd, n. [Lat.] [See CONJUNCTIVE. ] 
(Anat.) The mucous membrane covering the exter- 
nal surface of the ball of the eye and the inner sur- 
face of the lids. 

€on-jiine/tive, a. 

1. Closely united. 

2. Serving to unite; connecting together. 

3. (Gram.) Following or introduced by a con- 
junction ; contingent; as, the conjunctive mode, 
more commonly called the subjunctive mode. 

€on-jiine/tive-ly, adv. In conjunction or union; 
together. Browne. 
€on-jitne/tive-ness, n. The quality of conjoining 
or uniting. [Rare.] Johnson. 
Con-jimet/ly, adv. In union; conjointly; unitedly. 
Con jiinet/ire (kon-jiinkt/yyr, 53), m. [L. Lat. 
conjunctura, Fr. conjoncture, It. congiuntura. | 

1. The act of joining, or the state of being joined; 
union; connection; combination. ‘The conjwne- 
ture of philosophy and divinity.” Hobbes. ‘A 
conjuncture of circumstances.” Addison. 

2. An occasion or crisis as the effect of the com- 
bination of circumstances. 

He [Chesterfield] had recently governed Ireland, at a mo- 
mentous conjuncture, with eminent firmness, wisdom, and 
humanity. Macaulay. 

€on/ju-ra/tion (kin/ju-ra/shun), ». [Lat. conju- 
ratio, Fr. & Pr. conjuration.]} 

1. The act of calling or summoning by a sacred 
name, or in solemn manner; the act of binding by 
an oath; an earnest entreaty. 

We charge you in the name of God, take heed, 
Under this conjuration speak, my lord. Shak. 

2. The act or process of invoking supernatural 
aid; the practice of arts to accomplish supernatural 
acts; incantation; magic spell. ‘ Pretended conju- 
rations and prophecies of that event.” Hallam. 

3. A league for a criminal purpose; conspiracy. 
[Obs.] ‘ The conjuration of Catiline.” Elyot. 

€on/ju-ra/tor,n. (O. Eng. Law.) One who swears 
or is sworn with others; one bound by oath with 
others. Burrill. 
€on-jtire’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONJURED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. CONJURING.] [Lat. conjurare, to swear to- 
gether, to conspire, from con and jurare, to swear, 
from jus, juris, right, law; Fr. conjwrer, Pr. & Sp. 
conjurar, It. congiurare.] To call on or summon 
by a sacred name or in a solemn manner; to im- 
plore earnestly; to adjure. 
I conjure you, let him know, 
Whate’er was done against him, Cato didit. Addison. 
€on-jtire’, v.i. To unite under oath; to conspire; 
to agree. [Obs. and rare.] 
Drew after him the third part of heaven’s sons 
Conjured against the Highest. Dilton. 
€6n/jure (ktin/jur), v.¢. To affect, produce, excite, 
or alter as if by magic, or by the aid of supernatural 
powers; to enchant. 
The habitation which your prophet... conjured the devil 
to. Shak. 
To conjure up, to raise up or bring into existence with- 
out reason, or by unnatural means; as, to conjure up a 
phantom, to conjure up a story. 
€6n/jure (ktin/jur), v. 7. To practice magical arts. 
She conjures; away with her. Shak. 
€on-jiire/ment, n. Serious injunction ; solemn 
demand. [0Obs.] Milton. 
€on-jtir/er, n. One who conjures; one who calls, 
entreats, or charges in a solemn manner. 
€6n/jur-er (ktin/jur-er), n. 1. One who practices 
magic or legerdemain; one who pretends to act by 
the aid of supernatural power. 
From the account the loser brings, 
The conjurer knows who stole the things. Prior. 

2. A man of shrewd conjecture ; a man of sa- 
gacity. Addison. 

€onji/ror, n. (Law.) One bound by a common 
oath with others. 

€dun, v.t. See Cun. Kane. 

€on-nas/cemce, | n. [Lat. conand nascentia, birth, 

Con-nas/¢en-¢y, from nascens, p. pr. of nasct, 
to be born. ] 

1. The common birth of two or more at the same 
time; production of two or more together. Johnson. 

2. A being born or produced with another. 

3. The act of growing together, or at the same 
time, Wiseman. 

€on-nis’cent, @ Born together; produced at the 
same time. 

€dn/nate, or €on-nate’ (114) (Synop., § 130), a. 
[Lat. connatus, from con and natus, born, p. p. of 
nasci. | 

1. Born with another; being of 
the same birth ; existing from birth. 
“Connate notions.” South. £ 

2. (Bot.) United in origin; grow- = 
ing from one base, or united at 
their bases; united into one body; 
as, connate leaves or anthers. 

Martyn, 


[Lat. conjunctivus.] 
Shak. 
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€dn/nate-per-f{0/li-ate, a. (Bot.) Growing to- 
gether or connate at their bases ;—said of leaves so 
united as to surround the stem. 
€on-na/tion, n. Connection by birth; natural 
union. [Obs.] More. 
€on-nat/t-ral (-nait/yy-ral), a. [Lat. con and Eng, 
natural, q. Vv.) 
1. Connected by nature ; united in nature; in- 
born; inherent; natural. 
These affections are connatural to us, and as we grow up, s0 
do they. e ’ Bstrange. 
2. Participating of the same nature. ‘‘ And mix 
with our connatural dust.” Milton. 
Con-nat/i-ral/i-ty, n. [Lat. con and Eng. natu- 
rality, q. v.] Participation of the same nature; 
natural union. 
There is a congruity and connaturality between them, Hale. 
Con-nit/i-ral-ize, v.t. [Lat. con and Eng. natu- 
ralize, q.v.] To connect by nature. Scott. 
€on-nat/ii-ral-ly, adv. By the act of nature; 
originally. kt Hale, 
Con-nit/t-ral-mess, 7”. Participation of the same 
nature; natural union; connaturally. Walton. 
€on-néet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONNECTED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. CONNECTING.] [Lat. connectere, connexum, 
from con and nectere, nexuwm, to bind; It. connet- 
tere.] To knit, link, or fasten together, as by some- 
thing intervening, or by weaving, winding, or twin- 
ing; hence, to establish a bond, relation, or associ- 
ation between. 
Connect natural events with moral or historical causes. 
; Whewell. 
€on-néet’, v.i. To become joined, united, or co- 
herent; to have a close relation; as, one line of 
railroad connects regularly with another; one argu- 
ment connects with another, 
€on-néet/ed-ly, adv. By connection; in a con- 
nected manner. 
€on-née/tion, n. [Lat. connexio, Pr. connevio, Fr. 
connexion, It. connessione. | 
1. The act of uniting, or state of being united; 
junction ; union ; alliance ; communication ; cor- 
respondence, 


Each intermediate idea must be such as, in the whole chain, 
hath a visible connection with the two it is placed Par ' 
ocke, 


He [Algazel] denied the possibility of a known connection 
between cause and effect. Whewell. 

2. (a.) The persons or things connected together, 
as a family, an ecclesiastical body, and the like; 
as, the Methodist connection. (b.) One who is con- 
nected by family ties. ‘‘ Men elevated by powerful 
connection.” Motley. 

In this connection, in connection with this subject;—a 
phrase much used in the United States, but not often 
employed by the best writers in England. 

Qe" This word was formerly spelt, as by Milton, with 
x instead of ¢ in the termination, connerion, and the 
same thing is true of the kindred words inflexrion, re- 
Jlexion, and the like. But the general usage at present 
is to spell them connection, inflection, reflection, &c.; 
and this agrees more truly with their etymologies, from 
Lat. connectere, inflectere, reflectere, &c. 

Syn.— Union; coherence; continuity; junction; asso- 
ciation; dependence; intercourse; commerce ; communi- 
cation; affinity ; relationship. 

Con-néet/ive, a. Having the power of connecting. 

Con-néet/ive, n. 1. (Gram.) A word that con- 
nects other words, or that connects sentences; a 
conjunction. 

2. (Bot.) That part of an anther which connects 
its two lobes or cells together. 

€on-néet/ive-ly, adv. In union or conjunction; 
jointly. Swift. 

€on-néet/or,n. One who, or that which, connects; 
specifically, a flexible tube for connecting the ends 
of glass tubes in pneumatic experiments. 

€on/ner, n. (Jchth.) A small sea-fish of the New 
England coast; — called also blwe-perch. Storer. 

€on-néx’, v. t. [Lat. connectere, connecum.] To 
link together; to join. [Obs.] fTale. 

€on-néx/iom (-ntk/shun), n. Same as CONNEC- 
TION, q. V. 


€on-néx/ive, a. Having the power to connect; 


uniting ; conjunctive ; as, connexive particles. 
[ Rare. | Watts, 
€6n/nie-ta/tion, n. [Lat. con and nictare, to 
wink.] A winking. [Obs.] Bailey. 


€on-niv/anc¢e, n. ate conniventia, Fr. conni- 
vence.} Intentional failure or forbearance to see a 
fault; voluntary oversight. 
Such abuses had gradually prevailed and gained strength 
by connivance. ITallam. 
Syn.—See Coitusion. 
€on-nive’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. CONNIVED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. CONNIVING.] [Lat. connivere, to shut the 
eyes, from con and nivere, to close, akin to nicare 
and nictare, to wink.] 
1. To open and close the eyes rapidly; to wink. 
[Obs.] ‘*'To connive with either eye.” Spectator, 
2. To close the eyes upon a fault or other act; 
to fail or forbear, by intention, to see a fault; — 
usually followed by at. ‘‘ To connive at what it 
does not approve.” Bp. Taylor. 
The government thought it expedient, occasionally, to con- 
nive at the violation of this rule, Macaulay. 
€on-nive’, v.t¢. To shut the eyes to; to overlook; 
to pretend not to see. [Lare.] 
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Divorces were not connived only, but with eye open al- 
lowed. ; Milton. 
€on-nivfen-¢y, 7. Connivance. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Nearer bia! a. [Lat. connivens, p. pr. of conni- 

vere. 

1. Forbearing to see; designedly inattentive; as, 
connivent justice. [Rare.] Milton. 
2. (Nat. Hist.) Brought close together ; 

converging; as, the connivent leaves of a 

flower, wings of an insect, or folds of 

membrane in the human system, &c. 

Gray. Dunglison. Connivent. 
€on-niv/er, n. One who connives, 
€odn/nois-seur! (kon/nis-sur’, or kdn/nis-sfir’, 38) 
(Synop., § 130), n. [Fr., from connoitre, to know, 
to be acquainted with, from Lat. cognoscere, to be- 
come acquainted with, from co, for con, and noscere, 
gnoscere, to learn to know.] One well versed in 
any subject; a skillful or knowing person; a critical 
judge or master of any art, particularly of painting, 
music, and sculpture. ‘To get the name of con- 





noisseur.” Swift. 
€on/nois-seur/ship, n. The skill of a connois- 
seur. Byron. 


€on/no-tate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONNOTATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. CONNOTATING.] [Lat. con and notare, 
notatum, to mark, from nota, mark, note.} To des- 
ignate with something else; to betoken; to imply. 
[Lare.] Hammond. 

€6n/no-ta/tion, n. [Fr.connotation.] The act of 
making known or designating with something; im- 
plication of something beside itself ; inference; 
illation; implication of attributes. Hale. 

€on-not/a-tive, a. 1. Implying something addi- 
tional; illative. 
2. (Log.) Implying an attribute. See CONNOTE, 


Connotative term, one which denotes a subject and 
implies an attribute. J. S. Mill. 


€on-nodte’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONNOTED; p. pr. & 
vb.n. CONNOTING.] To signify as additional; to 
imply; to denote or designate; to include. 
Good, in the general notion of it, .. . connotes also a certain 
suitableness of it to some other thing. South. 


The word * white” denotes all white things, as snow, paper, 
the foam of the sea, &c., and implies, or, as it was termed b 
the schoolmen, connotes, the attribute ‘‘ whiteness.” J. S. Mill. 

€on-nii/bi-al, a. [Lat. connubialis, from connu- 
bium, marriage, from con and nubere, to veil, to 
marry.] Pertaining to marriage, or the marriage 
state ; conjugal; nuptial. ‘‘Connubial love.” Milton. 
“ Kind, connubial tenderness.” Goldsmith. 

€on-nii/mer-a/tion, n. [Lat. connwmerare, to 
number with, from mnwmerare, to number, from 
numerus, number.}] A reckoning together. Porson, 

€bn/nu-san¢e, n. [Fr. connoissance.] (Law.) Cog- 
nizance; knowledge. See COGNIZANCE. 

€on/nu-sant, a. [Fr. connoissant, p. pr. of con- 
noitre. See CONNOISSEUR.] Having knowledge; 
informed; apprised. 

A neutral vessel, breaking a blockade, is liable to confisca- 
tion, if connusant of the blockade. Browne. 

€dn/nu-sbr’,n. See CoGNIZOR. 

€ébn/nu-tri’tiotis (-trish/us), a. [Lat. con and 
Eng. nutritious, q. v.]| Nourishing together. 

€sn/uy, a. [From O. Eng. conne, to know, to be 
able, A-S. connan, cunnan. Cf. CUNNING.] Brave; 
fine. [Prov. Eng.] [Written also canny.] Grose, 

€o0mo-hé/lix, n. ([Gr. x@vos, cone, and édrz, a 
spiral.] (Conch.) A genus of turbinated shells in- 
termediate between the cones and the volutes. 

€0/noid, n. [Fr. conoide, Gr. cwvoetdijs, 
from Kavos, cone, and eidos, form.] 

1. Any thing that has a form resem- 
bling that of a cone. 

2. (Geom.) (a.) A solid formed by the 
revolution of a conic section about its 
axis; as, a parabolic conoid, elliptic co- 
noid, &e. ;—more commonly called parabaloid, ellip- 
soid, &c. (b.) A warped surface which may be 
generated by astraight line moving in such a man- 
ner as to touch a straight line and curve, and con- 
tinue parallel to a given plane. Math, Dict. 

€0/noid, a. Having the form ofa cone. 
€o-noid/al, a. [Fr. conoidal.] Nearly, but not 
exactly, conical. Lindley. 
€o-noid/ie, Pertaining to a conoid; having 
€o-noid/ie-al, the form of a conoid. 
€o-ndm/i-mee’,n. [From co, for con, and nominee, 
q.v.] One nominated in conjunction with another ; 
a joint nominee. Kirby. 
€d'nops, n. ry kovow, gnat.] (Hntom.) A Lin- 
nean genus of dipterous insects, characterized by 
haying an elongated, slender, pointed proboscis. 
Brande. 
€on-quad/rate, vt. [Lat. conquadratus, p. p. of 
conquadrare, from con and quadrare, to make 
square, from guadrus, four-cornered, from quatuor, 
four.] To bring into a square. [fare.] 
Con-quias/sate, v. t. [Lat. conquassatus, p. p. of 
conquassare, from con and quassare, y. intens. of 
quatere, to shake.] Toshake. [Obs.] Harvey. 
€n/quas-sa/tion, n, A shaking; agitation; con- 
cussion. [Obs.] Bailey. 
€dn/quer (kdnk/er, 82), v.¢. (Formerly pronounced 
k6nk/wer.) [imp. & p. p. CONQUERED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. CONQUERING.] [O. Fr. conquerre, conquer- 
rer, N. Fr. conquérir, Pr. conquerre, conquerer, 
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conquerir, Sp. conquerir, It. conquidere, from Lat, 
conquirere, to seek or search for, to bring together, 
from con and que@rere, to seek, to seek to gain.) 

1. To gain or acquire by force; to take possession 
of by violent means; to gain dominion over; to sub- 
due; to reduce; to overcome; to vanquish. ‘If 
thou conquer Rome.” Shak. 

2. To subdue or overcome by mental or moral 
power; to surmount; as, to conquer difficulties, 
opposition, reluctance, &c, 

By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make persuasion do the work of fear. Dilton. 

3. To gain or obtain by success; as, to conquer 
freedom; to conquer peace, 

Syn.—To subdue; vanquish; overcome; overpower; 
overthrow; defeat; rout; discomfit; subjugate; reduce; 
humble; crush; surmount; subject; master. —To Con- 
QUER, VANQUISH, SUBDUE, SUBJUGATE, OVERCOME. 
These words agree in the general idea expressed by 
overcome; viz., that of bringing under one’s power by — 
the exertion of force. Conquer is wider and more gen- ~ 
eral than vanguish, denoting usually a suecession of con- 
flicts. Vanquish is more individual, and refers usually 
to a single conflict. Thus Alexander conguwered Asia in 
a succession of battles, and vanquished Darius in one 
decisive engagement. Subdue implies amore gradual and 
continual pressure, but a surer and more final subjection. 
We speak of a nation as subdued when its spirit is at last 
broken, so that no further resistance is offered. Subjugate 
is to bring completely under the yoke of bondage. The 
ancient Gauls were never finally swbdued by the Romans 
until they were completely subjugated. These words, 
when used figuratively, have correspondent meanings. 
We conquer our prejudices or aversions by a succession 
of conflicts; but we sometimes vangwish our reluctance 
to duty by one decided effort: we endeavor to swbdue our 
evil propensities by watchful and persevering exertions. 
Subjugate is more commonly taken in its primary mean- 
ing, and when used figuratively has usually a bad sense; 
as, his reason was completely subjugated to the sway of 
his passions. 

€6n/quer (kénk/er), v.t. To gain the victory; to 
overcome; to prevail. 
The champions resolved to conquer or to die. 


Cbn/quer-a-ble, a. Capable of being conquered, 
overcome, or subdued. South. 
Cin duces hen eRe, n. Capability of being con- 
quered. 
€dn/quer-ess, nm. A woman who conquers; a yic- 
torious female. Fairfax. 
€dn/quer-ing-ly (kénk/er-), adv. By conquering; 
victoriously. 
€odn/quer-or (kénk/er-ur), nm. One who conquers; 
one who subdues and brings into subjection or pos- 
session by force or by influence, 
Deserving freedom more 
Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wheresoe’er they rove. Hilton. 
€dn/quest (kénk/west, 82), n. [O. Fr. conquest, 
conqueste, N. Fr. conquéte, Pr. conquist, conquesta, 
conquiza, Sp. & Pg. conquista, It. conquisto, con- 
quista, from Lat. conquisitum, congwisita, from 
conquisitus, p. p. of conquirere. See CONQUER. |] 
1. The act of conquering, or acquiring by force ; 
the act of overcoming or subduing opposition by 
force, whether physical or moral ; subjugation ; 
victory. 
Nor leave one behind that doth not wish 
Success and conquest to attend on us. Shak. 


Three years sufficed for the conquest of the country, — ex- 
cept that small corner in the north where a remnant of the 
Goths contrived to maintain a savage independence, Prescott. 


In joys of conquest he resigns his breath. Addison. 

2. That which is conquered; possession gained 
by force, physical or moral, 

Wherefore rejoice? What conquest brings he home? 

What tributaries follow him to Rome? hak, 

3. (Feudal Law.) The acquiring of property by 
other means than by inheritance, or the acquisition 
of property by anumber in community, or by one 
for all the others; acquisition; acquest. Blackstone. 

4. The act of gaining or regaining by success; as, 
the conquest of liberty or peace. 

Syn.—Victory ; subjugation; subjection ; triumph; 
mastery; reduction. 


Waller. 


€dn/san-guin/e-al (k6n/san-gwin/e-al), a. Of the 
same blood; related by birth. Browne. 
€on-sin/guined (kon-sin/gwind), a Of kin by 
blood; related. [Obs.] Browne. 


€6n/san-guin/e-otis, a. [Lat. consanguineus, 
from con and sanguineus, of blood, from sanguis, 
plood; Fr. consanguin, It. consangwineo.] Of the 
same blood; related by birth; descended from the 
same parent or ancestor, Shak. 
€Gn/san-guin/i-ty, n. [Lat. consanguinitas, Fr. 
consanguinité, Pr. consanguinitat, It. consan- 
guinita.| The relation of persons by blood; the 
relation or connection of persons descended from 
the same stock or common ancestor, in distinction 
from affinity or relation by marriage. Blackstone. 
Invoking aid by the ties of consanguinity and a common 


faith. Prescott. 
€on-siir/¢i-na/tion,n. [Lat. consarcinare, to sew 
together, from con and sarcire, to patch.] The act 
of patching together. [Obs.] Bailey. 


€dn/scien¢ge (kin/shens), n. _[Lat. conscientia, 
from consciens, p. pr. of conscire, to know, to be 
conscious, from con and scire, to know; Fr. con- 
science, It. conscienzia, conscienza, coscienza, Pg. 
consciencia, conctencia, Sp. conciencia. | 
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of 


1. Knowledge of our own thoughts or actions; €on-serip’tion, ne [Lat. conscriptio, Fr. con- 


consciousness. [Obs.] 


mri ba The sweetest cordial we receive, at last, 


Ts conscience of our virtuous actions past. Denham. 
_ 2. The knowledge of our acts, states, or charac- 
ters, as an or wrong; the faculty, power, or prin- 
ciple which decides on the lawfulness or unlawful- 


ness of our actions and affections, and approves or 


condemns them; the moral faculty ; the moral sense. 


"Br “As science means knowledge, conscience etymo- 
logically means se/f-knowledge. ... But the English word 


- implies a moral standard of action in the mind as well as 


a consciousness of our own actions. ... Conscience is the 


_ reason, employed about questions of right and wrong, 


€dn/scien¢ged (kin/shenst), a. 


and accompanied with the sentiments of approbation and 
condemnation.” Whewell. 
3. The estimate or determination of conscience ; 
real sentiment; private thoughts; truth; justice; 
honesty.. 
What you require can not, in conscience, be deferred. Milton. 
4. Reason or reasonableness. [Colloq.] 
Half a dozen fools are, in all conscience, as many as you 
should require. Swift. 
Court of conscience, a court established for the recov- 
ery of small debts, in London and other trading cities and 
districts. [Zng.] Blackstone. — To make conscience of, or 
a matter of conscience, to act according to the dictates of 
conscience, or to scruple to act contrary to its dictates. 
“Tie that makes a conscience of loud laughter.” Zaylor. 
Tlaving a con- 


science. [ Obs. and rare.) South. 


€dn/sciencge-less, a. Having no conscience. ‘‘ More 


careless and conscienceless.” Foxe. 
€6n/scient (kdn/shent), a. [Lat. consciens,] Con- 
scious. [Obs.] Bacon. 
€dn/sci-En/tiotis (kbn/shi-tn/shus), a [L. Lat. 


€bn/sci-En/tiots-ly 
€in/sci-En/tiotis-ness, 7. 


€dn/scion-a-ble (kén/shun-a-bl), a. 


€6n/scion-a-ble-ness, n. 
€dn/scion-a-bly, adv. 


€Sn/scioits (kin/shus, 63), a. 


conscientiosus, Fr. consciencieux. } 

1. Influenced by conscience; governed by a strict 
regard to the dictates of conscience, or by the known 
or supposed rules of right and wrong; — said of a 
person, ‘‘ The advice of wise and conscientious 
men.’’ Prescott, 

2. Characterized or regulated by a regard to con- 
science; conformed to the dictates of conscience, 
“A holy and conscientious course.” Tillotson, 

Syn.—Scerupulous; exact; faithful; just; upright. 

(k6n/shi-%n/shus-l¥), adv. 
Accordance to the direction of conscience; witha 
strict regard to right and wrong. 
A scrupulous regard 
to the decisions of conscience; a sense of justice, 
and strict conformity to its dictates. Locke. 
{Irregularly 
formed from conscience, q. v.] Governed by con- 
science; reasonable; just. 

If the minister’s part be rightly discharged, it renders him 
to the people more conscionable. Milton. 

Let my debtors have conscionable satisfaction. Wotton. 
The quality of being 
governed by conscience; reasonableness. [Obs.] 
In a manner agreeable to 
conscience; reasonably; justly. [Obs.] 
[Lat. conscius, from 
con and scire, to know, Cf. CONSCIENCE. ] 

1. Possessing the faculty or power of knowing 
one’s own thoughts or mental operations. 

Some are thinking or conscious beings, or have a power of 
thought. Watts. 

2. Possessing knowledge, whether by internal 
conscious experience or external observation. 

The damsel then to Tanered sent, 

Who, conscious of the occasion, feared the event. Dryden. 
/Eneas only, conscious to the sign, 
Presaged th’ event. Dryden. 

3. Made the object of consciousness; as, conscious 


guilt. 
Then bursting forth 
Afresh with conscious terrors vex me round, 
That rest or intermission none I find. 


Syn.— Aware; apprised; sensible. 


Dlilton. 


€dn/sciows-ly, adv. With knowledge of one’s own 


€dn/sciotis-ness, n. 


€on-seribe’, v. ¢. 


€bn/seript, a. 


mental operations or actions or self. 

If these perceptions, with their consciousness, always re- 
mained in the mind, the same thinking thing would be always 
consciously present. Locke. 
, 1. The knowledge of sensa- 
tions and mental operations, or of what passes in 
one’s own mind; the act of the mind which makes 
known an internal object. 

Consciousness is thus, on the one hand, the recognition by 
the mind or “ego” of its acts and affections; — in other words, 
the self-affirmation that certain modifications are known by 
me, and that these modifications are mine. Sir W. Hamilton. 

2. Immediate knowledge of any object whatever. 

Annihilate the consciousness of the object, you annihilate 
the consciousness of the operation. Sir W. Hamilton. 
[Lat. conseribere, to write to- 
gether, to enroll, from con and scribere, to write.] 
‘To write down; to enroll; to enlist. [Obs.] Scott.. 
[Lat. conscriptus, p. p. of conscri- 
bere, to enroll, from con and scribere, to write.] 
Enrolled; written; registered. 

Conscript fathers (Rom. Antiq.), the senators of Rome, 
the name having been applied first to certain new senators 
guviied with the original body, and afterward to all of 

em. 


€dn/seript, n. One taken by lot from the conscrip- 


tion list, and compelled to serve as a soldier or 
sailor, 
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€on-serip/tion-al, a, 


€dn/se-erate, v. t. 


€dn/se-erate, a. 


€on/se-era/ted-mess, 7. 


€bn/se-era'ter, n. 
€on/se-era/tion, n. 


€bn/se-era/tor, n. 


€odn/se-era/to-ry, a. 
€dn/see-ta’ne-olis, a. 


€on/see-ta-ry, a. 


€obn/see-ta-ry, n. 


€on/se-eti/tion, n. 


€on-sée/ii-tive-ly, adv. 
€on-sée/ii-tive-mess, n. 
€on-sém/i-nate, v. t. 


€6n/se-més/cenge, 
€obn/se-més/cen-¢cy, 


€on-sénse’, n. 
€on-sén/sion, n. 


€on-sén/su-al (-stn/shy-), a 


scription, Pr. conscriptio. | 

1. An enrolling or registering. ‘The conscrip- 
tion of men of war.” Burnet. 

2. A compulsory enrollment of individuals of a 
certain age, held liable to be drafted for military 
or nayal service. 

Belonging to a conscrip- 
tion. 

[imp. & p. p. CONSECRATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n, CONSECRATING.] [Lat. consecratus, 
p. p. of consecrare, from con and sacrare, to conse- 
crate, from sacer, sacred, q. v.] 

1. To make, or declare to be, sacred; to appro- 
priate to sacred uses; to set apart, dedicate, or de- 
vote, to the service and worship of God; as, to con- 
secrate a church. 

One day in the week is, by a public law, consecrated to a 
holy rest. Sharp. 

2. To canonize; to exalt to the rank of a saint; 
to enroll among the gods, as a Roman emperor. 

3. To render venerable; to dignify; as, rules or 
principles consecrated by time, Burke, 

Syn.—See Appicr. 


[Lat. consecratus, p. p. of conse- 
crare.] Consecrated; devoted; dedicated; sacred, 
They were assembled in that consecrate place, Bacon. 

State of being conse- 
crated. 
See CONSECRATOR. 

{Lat. consecratio, Fr. consé- 
cration, Pr. consecratio, consegratio, consegracion. | 

1. The act or ceremony of separating from a 
common to a sacred use, or of devoting and dedi- 
cating a person or thing to the service and wor- 
ship of God; dedication. 

Consecration makes not a place sacred, but only solemn], 
declares it so. South. 

2. The act of publicly enrolling or numbering 
among the acknowledged saints or gods; canon- 
ization; as the ceremony of the apotheosis of an 
emperor, Hale, 

3. The act of rendering venerable or dignified. 
[Lat. consecrator.] One who 
consecrates; one who performs the rites by which 
a person or thing is devoted or dedicated to sa- 
ered purposes. [Written also consecrater.] 
Making sacred; dedicatory. 
“The consecratory prayer.” Burnet. 
[Lat. consectaneus. See 
infra.| Following as a matter of course. Gilbert. 
[Lat. consectarius, from consec- 
tari, to follow after eagerly, from con and sectari 
to follow eagerly, from seqgwi, secutus, to follow. 
Following by consequence; consequent; deducible, 
Rare.| ‘‘Consectary impieties.” Browne. 
That which follows by conse- 
quence or is logically deducible; deduction from 


ws 


premises; corollary. Milton. 
€obn/se-eiite, v.t. To follow closely; to endeavor 
to overtake; to pursue. [Obs.] Burnet, 


[Lat. consecutio, from conse- 
qui, consecutus, to follow, from con and segzi, to 
follow; Fr. consécution, Pr. consecutio, Sp. cornse- 
cucion, It. consecuzione. | 

1. A following, or sequel; train of consequences 
from premises; series of deductions. Hale. 

2. A succession or series of things that follow 
one another; as, a consecution of colors. Newton. 

Month of consecution (Astron.), the lunar month as 
Tae from one conjunction with the sun to another. 

3. 


€on-sée/ii-tive, a. [Fr. consécutif, It. consecutivo.] 


1. Following in a train; succeeding one another 
in a regular order; successive; uninterrupted in 
course or succession; as, fifty consecutive years, 

2. Following as a consequence or result; con- 
sequential; succeeding. ‘* The actions of a man con- 
secutive to volition.” Locke, 

3. (Mus.) Following inthe same order ;— said of 
certain progressions of chords forbidden by the 
laws of harmony. 

Consecutive chords (Mus.), chords of the same kind 
succeeding one another without interruption. 

By way of consequence, 
or succession; successively. 

State or quality of being 
consecutive. 

To sow or plant together. 

Bailey. 
n. [From Lat, consenescens, 

p. pr. of consenescere, to 
grow old together, from con and senescere, to grow 
old, v. inchoative from senére, to be old.] A grow- 
ing old; decay from age; as, the consenescence of 
the world. Ray. 
[Lat. consensus.] A sense or feel- 
{[Rare.] Cudworth. 
See infra.] 

Bentley. 
[See CONSENT, v. 2.] 

1. (Law.) Existing by consent; as, a consensual 
contract, Bowvier. 

2. (Physiol.) Excited or caused by sensation, and 
not through an intermediate discriminating will or 
feeling; as, the consensual actions of many lower 
animals. Carpenter. 


Obs.) 


ing in union with some other. U 
{[Lat. consensio. 


Agreement; accord. [Obs.] 


€on-sént/, v. t. 
’ 


€on-sén/ta-né/i-ty, n. 
€odn/sen-ta/ne-otts, a. [Lat. consentaneus, It. con- 


€on/sen-ta/me-otis_ly, adv. 


€on-sént/er, n. 
€on-sén/tient (-sén/shent), a. 


€on/se-quen¢e, 2, 


€dn/se-quen¢e, v. t. 


€dn/se-quent, n. 


€0n/se-quén’tial, a. 


CONSEQUENTIAL 


| €on-sént’, n. [From the verb; Lat. consensus, See 


infra. | 
i. Agreement in opinion or sentiment; the being 
of one mind; accord; concurrence. 
They fell together all, as by consent. Shak. 
2. Correspondence in parts, qualities, or opera- 


tions; agreement; harmony; coherence, “The 
melodious consent of the birds.” Folland. 
Such is the world’s great harmony that springs 
From union, order, and consent of things. Pope. 


3. Voluntary accordance with what is done, or 
proposed to be done, by another; concurrence with 
another in action; acquiescence; compliance, 

Thou wert possessed of David’s throne 
By free consent of all. Milton. 

4. (Pathol.) An agreement, or sympathy, by 
which one affected part of the system affects some 
distant part, Quincy. 

Syn. — Assent; acquiescence; concurrence; free-will. 
See ASSENT. 


€on-sént’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. CONSENTED; p. pr. & 


vb, N. CONSENTING.] [Lat. consentire, from con 
and sentire, to feel, perceive, think; Fr., Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. consentir, It. consentire. | 
1. To agree in opinion or sentiment; to be of the 
same mind; to accord; to concur. 
Flourishing many years before Wycliffe, and much con- 
senting with him in judgment. Fuller. 
2. To indicate or express a willingness; to yield 
to guidance, persuasion, or necessity; to give as- 
sent; to comply. 
My poverty, but not my will, consents. Shak. 
yn.—To accede ; yield ; assent ; comply ; agree ; 
allow; concede; permit; admit; concur; acquiesce. 
To grant; to allow; to assent to; 
to admit. [Obs.] 
Interpreters . . . will not consent it to be a true story. Milton. 


Mutual agreement. 


sentaneo.|] Consistent with; agreeable or accord- 
ant to; suitable. ‘‘A good law, and consentaneous 
to reason.” Howell, 
Agreeably ; consist- 
ently; suitably. 


€6n/sen-ta/ne-otis-mess, n. The quality of being 


consistent; mutual agreement. 

One who consents. 

[Lat. consentiens, 
p. pr. of consentire. See CONSENT.] Agreeing in 
mind; accordant in opinion, 


The authority due to the consentient judgment of the 
church. Pearson. 


€on-stnt/ing-ly, adv. With consent; in a com- 


pliant manner, 
[Lat. consequentia, Fr. consé- 
quence, Pr. consequensa, consequencia. | 
1. That which flows out of, and follows, some- 
thing on which it depends; result, 
Shun to taste, 
And shun the bitter consequence ; for know, 
The day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt die. Milton. 
2. (Log.) A proposition collected from the agree. 
ment of other previous propositions; the conclu- 
sion which results from reason or argument; infer- 
ence; deduction. 
3. Connection of cause and effect; consecution. 
I felt 
That I must after thee, with this my son; 
Such fatal consequence unites us three, Milton. 
Link follows link by necessary consequence. Coleridge. 
In consequence, hence; for this cause. — Jn consequence 
of, by reason of; as the effect of.— Of consequence, pos- 
sessed of importance, value, or influence. ‘It is a mat- 
ter of small consequence.’ Shak. 
Syn.—Effect; result; end. See Errect. 
To draw inferences; to de- 
“A school-boy way of defining and 
Milton. 


duce. [Obs.] 
consequencing.” 


€dn/se-quent, a. [Lat. consequens, p. pr. of conse- 


qui; Fr. & Pr. conséquent, See CONSECUTION. } 

1. Following as a result or inference ;— with to 
or on. 

The right was consequent to, and built on, an act perfectly 
personal. Locke. 

2. (Log.) Following by necessary inference or 
rational deduction; as, a proposition consequent to 
other propositions. 

1. That which follows, or re- 
sults from, a cause. 

They were ill governed, which is always a consequent of ill 
payment. Davies. 

2. (Log.) That which follows from propositions 
by rational deduction; that which is deduced from 
reasoning or argumentation; a conclusion, or infer- 
ence. 

3. (Math.) The second term of a ratio, as the 
ees in the ratio a: 0, the first, a, being called the 
antecedent. 

1. Following as a conse- 
quence or result; consequent. 

All that is revealed in Scripture has a consequential neces- 
sity of being believed by those to whom it is proposed, because 
it is of divine authority. Locke. 

2. Characterized by logical connection; conclu- 
sive. [Obs.] 

These kind of arguments... are highly consequential and 


concludent to my purpose. Hales, 
oi = 
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CONSEQUENTIALLY 


3. Assuming, or exhibiting, an air of consequence; 
pretending to importance; pompous; as, a conse- 
quential man, ‘‘His stately and consequential 
pace.” W. Scott. 

€bn/se-quén/tial-ly, adv. 1. With just deduc- 
tion of consequences; with right connection of 
ideas; logically. ‘‘ The faculty of writing conse- 
quentially.” Addison. 

2. By consequence ; not immediately ; eventually ; 
as, to do a thing consequentially. South. 

3. In a regular series; in the order of cause and 
effect. ‘‘Consequentially, and in continued, un- 
broken schemes.” Addison. 

4. With assumed importance ; with conceit; pom- 


pously. Campbell. 
€6n/se-quén/’tial-ness,n. The quality of being 
consequential, 


€dn/se-quent-ly, adv. By consequence; by natu- 
ral or logical sequence or connection. 

Syn.— See AccorDINGLy. 

€Sn/se-quent-mess, n. Regular connection of 
propositions following each other; logical or natu- 
ra] consecution. [/are.] Digby. 

€on-sér/tion, n. [Lat. consertio, from conserere, 
consertum, to join together, from con and serere, to 
join.] Junction; adaptation. [Lare.] Young. 

€on-sérv/a-ble, a. [Lat. conservabilis.] Capable 
of being kept or preserved from decay or injury. 

€on-strv/an-¢y (14), n. The act of preserving; 
preservation, 

Court of conservancy, a court held by the lord mayer 
of London for the preservation of the fishery on the 
Thames. Johnson. 

€on-sérv/ant, a. [Lat. conservans, p. pr. of conser- 
vare.) Having the power or quality of preserving 
from decay or destruction. 

€6n/ser-va/tion, n. [Lat. conservatio, Fr. conser- 
vation, Pr. conservacio, It. conservazione.| The act 
of preserving, guarding, or protecting; the keeping 
of a thing in a safe or entire state; preservation. 

A step necessary for the conservation of Protestantism. Hallam. 

A state without the means of some change is without the 
means of its conservation. Burke. 

€dn/ser-va/tion-al, a. Tending to conserve; pre- 
servative. 

€on-strv’a-tism, n. [For conservativism, from 
conservative.| The disposition and tendency to 
preserve what is established; opposition to change; 
the habit of mind, or conduct, of a conservative. 

€on-strv/a-tive, a. ne conservatif, Pr. conserva- 
tiu, It. conservativo. 

1. Having power to preserve in a safe or entire 
state, or from loss, waste, or injury; preservative. 

2. Tending or disposed to maintain existing insti- 
tutions. 

€on-strv/a-tive, n. 1. One who, or that which, 
preserves from ruin, innovation, injury, or radical 
change. 

2. One who holds intermediate or moderate opin- 
ions in politics; one who desires to maintain exist- 
ing institutions and customs ; — opposed to revolu- 
tionary or radical. 
€on-serv'a-toire! (-strv’a-twor’), n. [Fr.] A con- 

servatory, or school, in Paris; especially, one for 

music and the arts. [See CONSERVATORY, 3. ] 

€on/ser-va/tor, or €On/ser-va/tor, n. oaks It. 
conservatore, Pr. conservator, conservador, Fr. 
conservateur. | 

1. One who preserves from injury or violation. 

The great Creator and Conservator of the world. Derham 

2. (Law.) An officer who has charge of presery- 

| ing the public peace, as a judge or sheriff, or who 
has the charge of preserving the rights and privi- 
leges of a city, corporation, community, or, some- 
times, of an individual. 

The lords of the secret councils were likewise made con- 
servators of the peace of the two kingdoms. Clarendon. 

The conservator of the estate of an idiot. Bouvier. 
€on-strv/a-to-ry (50), a. [L. Lat. conservatorius, 

Fr. conservatoire.| Having the quality of preserv- 

ing from loss, decay, or injury. 
€on-strvw/atory,n. [L. Lat. conservatorium, It. 

conservatorio, Fr. conservatoire. | 

1. A place for preserving any thing from loss, 
decay, waste, or injury; a place for preserving from 
injury, or in the natural condition; especially, a 
greenhouse for exotic or tender plants. Evelyn. 

2. That which preserves from injury, ‘ A con- 
servatory of life.” Bacon. 

3. A public place of instruction, designed to pre- 
serve and perfect the knowledge of some branch of 
learning or the fine arts; as, a conservatory of mu- 
sic; a conservatory of arts and trades, [A Gulli- 
cism. ] 

€on-sérv/a-trix, n. [Lat.] 

serves from injury, &c. 
€on-strve’ (14), v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONSERVED; 

p. pr. & vb. n. CONSERVING.] [Lat. conservare, 

from con and servare, to keep, guard; Fr. conser- 

ver, Pr., Sp., & Pg. conservar, It. conservare.] 

1. To keep in a safe or sound state; to save; to 
preserve; to protect. ‘ All things conserving safe 


A woman who pre- 


till his retreat.” Chapman. 
. _The amity which... they meant to conserve and maintain 
with the emperor. Strype. 


2. To prepare with sugar, &c., for the purpose 
of preservation, as fruits, &c. 
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€dn/sérve, n. [Fr. conserve, from conserver. See 
supra. | 
1. Any thing which is conserved; especially, a 
sweetmeat made of fruit, &c., prepared with sugar. 
I shall . . . study broths, plasters, and conserves, till... I 
become a notable woman. Tatler. 
2. A conservatory. [Obs.] Evelyn. 
€on-strv/er, m. One who conserves; one who 
keeps from loss or injury; one who lays up for 
preservation; a preparer of conserves. 
€on-sés/sion, n. [Lat. considere, to sit down, from 
con and sidere, to sit down, sedere, to sit.] <A sit- 


ting together. [Obs.] Bailey. 
€on-sés/sor, n. [Lat. See supra.] One that sits 
with others, [Obs.] Bailey. 


€on-sid/er,v.t. [imp. & p.p. CONSIDERED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CONSIDERING.] [Lat. considerare, to con- 
sider, view attentively, either from the root sid, 
akin to Gr. etd, td, to see, or from a hypothetical 
Lat. considere, to sit by, from con and sidere, to sit. 
The literal sense would be, ¢o sit by or close to, or 
set the mind or the eye to; hence, to view or exam- 
Aine with attention; Fr. considérer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
considerar, It. considerare. | 
1. To fix the mind on, with a view to a careful 
examination; to think on with care; to ponder; to 
study; to meditate on. 
Thenceforth to speculations high or deep 
I turned my thoughts, and with capacious mind 
Considered all things visible. Dilton. 
2. To have regard to; to take into view or ao- 
count; to pay due attention to; to acknowledge the 


claims of. 
Consider, sir, the chance of war; the day 
‘Was yours by accident. Shak. 


England could grow into a posture of being more united at 
home, and more considered abroad. Temple. 
3. To estimate; to think; to regard; to view; — 
followed by an adjective or noun descriptive of what 
is attributed; as, I consider him wise, or a philoso- 
pher. 
Syn.—To ponder; weigh; revolve; study; reflect or 
meditate on; contemplate; examine. See PONDER. 
€on-sid/er, v.i. To think seriously, maturely, or 
carefully; to reflect; to deliberate. 
Cesar entreats 
Not to consider in what case thou stand’st, 
Further than he is Cesar. Shak. 
Con-sid/er-a-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. considérable, It. 
considerabile. | 
1. Worthy of consideration; requiring to be ob- 
served, borne in mind, or attended to. [Obs.] 


It is considerable, that some urns have had inscriptions on 
them expressing that the lamps were burning. Wilkins. 


Eternity is infinitely the most considerable duration. Tillotson. 
2. Possessing consequence or importance; not in- 
significant; of some distinction; noteworthy; re- 
spectable ; —said of persons. 
You are, indeed, a very considerable man. Junius. 
3. Of importance or value; moderately large. 
“A considerable sum of money.” Prescott. 
€on-sid/er-a-ble-mess,n. Some degree of impor- 
tance, moment, or dignity; a degree of value or im- 
portance that deserves notice. 
€on-sid/er-a-bly, adv. Ina degree deserving no- 
tice; in a degree not trifling or unimportant, 
And Europe still considerably gains, 
Both by their good examples and their pains. Roscommon. 
€on-sid/er-an¢e, n. [Lat. considerantia, Pr. con- 
sideransa, It. consideranza.] Act of considering; 
consideration. [Obs.] Shak. 
€on-sid/er-ate (44), a. [Lat. consideratus, p. p. of 
considerare. | 
1. Given to consideration or to sober reflection; 
regardful of consequences or circumstances; delib- 
erate; circumspect; careful, especially mindful of 
the rights, claims, and feelings of others. 
/Eneas is patient, considerate, and careful of his peo ae 
ryden. 
2. Having respect to; regardful. [Rare.] ‘‘Con- 
siderate of praise.” ecay of Piety. 
Syn.— Thoughtful; reflective; careful; discreet; pru- 
dent; deliberate; serious. See THOUGHTFUL. 
€on-sid/er-ate-ly, adv. Ina considerate manner; 
deliberately ; with due regard to others. 
€on-sid/er-ate-mess, n. The quality of exercising 
consideration ; prudence. 
Con-sid/er-a/tion, n. [Lat. consideratio, Fr. con- 
sidération, Pr. consideracio, It. considerazione. | 
1. The act of considering; continuous and careful 
thought; contemplation; deliberation. 
Let us think with consideration, and consider with acknowl- 
edging, and acknowledge with admiration. Sidney. 
2. Attentive respect; appreciative regard ; — used 
especially in diplomatic or stately correspondence, 
The undersigned has the honor to repeat to Mr. Hulseman 
the assurance of his high consideration. Webster. 


The consideration with which he [Galileo] was treated. 
Whewell. 


3. Claim to notice or regard; a moderate degree 
of respectability; regard; some degree of impor- 
tance or consequence; significance. 

Lucan is the only author of consideration among the Latin 
poets who was not explained for the use of the Dauphin. 

Addison. 

4. That which is considered or taken into ac- 
count as a ground of opinion or action; motive; rea- 
son; influence. 

He was obliged, antecedent to all other considerations, to 
search an asylum. Dryden. 





CONSILIENCE 


5. (Law.) The cause which moves a contracting 
party to enter into an agreement; the material cause 
ot a contract; the price of a stipulation; compensa- 
tion; equivalent. Bouvier, 


( Consideration is used in the jurisprudence of Eng- 
land and the United States in the same sense as civilians 
use the word cause, in relation to obligations. Motive is 
not the same thing as consideration, as the latter means 
something which is of value in the eye of the law, and 
which may be either some benefit to the party promising 
or some detriment to the other party. 


€on-sid/er-a-tive, a. [It. considerativo.] Taking 
into consideration; careful; thoughtful. [Obs.] “TI 
love to be considerative.” - JONSON 


€on-sid/er-a/tor, n. One who considers; a consid- 
erer. [Obs.] ‘‘ Mystical considerators.” Browne. 
€on-sid/er-er, n. One who considers; a man of 
reflection; a thinker. Milton. 
€on-sid/er-ing-ly, adv. With consideration or 
deliberation. 
€on-sign/’ (kon-sin’/), v.t. [imp.& p.p. CONSIGNED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CONSIGNING.] [Lat. consignare, to 
seal or sign, from con and signare, from signum, 
mark, sign, seal; Fr. consigner, Pr., Sp., & Pg. con- 
signar, It. consignare, consegnare. | 
1. To give, transfer, or deliver, in a formal man- 
ner, as if by signing over into the possession of an- 
other, or into a different state, with the sense of 
fixedness in that state, or permanence of posses- 
sion; as, at death the body is consigned to the grave. 
At the day of general account, good men are to be consigned 
over to another state. Atterbury. 
2. To give in charge as a trust; to commit; to in- 
trust. 
Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 
Consigned the youthful consort to his care. Pope. 
3. (Com.) To give into the hands of an agent for 
superintendence, sale, &c.; as, to consign goods. 
4. Toassign; to appropriate; to set apart. 
The French commander consigned it to the use for which it 
was intended by the donor. Dryden. 
5. To stamp or impress. [Obs.] ‘Consign my 
spirit with great fear.” Bp. Taylor. 
Syn.—To commit; deliver; intrust; resign. See 
CoMMI?r. 
€on-sign’ (kon-sin’), v. 7, 1. To submit; to give 
rhpeien up; to surrender or yield one’s self, 
S. 


All lovers young, all lovers, must 


Consign to thee, and come to dust. Shak. 
2. To yield consent; to agree. [Obs.] 
‘Take with you free power to ratify, 
Augment, or alter... 
Any thing in or out of our demands, 
And we'll consign thereto. Shak. 
€on-sig/na-ta-ry, 7”. One to whom something is 
consigned or intrusted. [Obds.] Jenkins. 


€on/sig-na/tion, n. [Lat. consignatio, Fr. con- 
signation, It. consignazione, consegnazione. | 
1. The act of consigning; the act of delivering or 
committing to another person, place, or state. [ Obs.] 
So is despair a certain consignation to eternal ruin. Bp. Taylor. 
2. The act of ratifying or establishing, as if by 
signing; confirmation. ‘A direct consignation of 
pardon.” Bp. Taylor. 
3. A stamp; an indication; a sign. [Oer-d “The 
most certain consignations of an excellent value.” 
Bp. Taylor. 
€on-sig/na-tiire (53),2. Full signature; joint sign- 
ing or stamping. Cotgrave. 
Consigne (k6n/seen), n. [Fr.] (Mil.) (a.) Counter- 
sign; watchword. (b.) A sentinel. 
€6n/sign-ee/ (kdn/si-nee’), n. [Fr. consigné, p. p. 
of consigner.| The person to whom goods or other 
things are delivered in trust, for sale or superin- 
tendence; a factor. 


€on-sign/er (-sin/er), 2. One who consigns. See 
CONSIGNOR. 

€6n/sig-nif/i-eant, a. Having joint signification, 
[ Rare. ] Spelman. 


on-sig/ni-fi-ea/tion, n. [Lat. con and Eng, sig- 
nification, q. v.| Joint signification. Harris. 

€on/sig-nif/i-ea-tive, a. [Lat. con and Eng. sig- 
nificative, q. v.] Having a like signification; sy- 
nonymous. os 

€on-sig/’ni-fy, v.t. [Lat. con and significare, i. e., 
signum facere, to make a sign or mark.] To mark 
or denote in combination with something else. 

The cipher, which has no value of itself, and only serves... 
to connote and consignify, and to change the value of the 
figures. Tooke. 

€on-sign/ment (-sin/-),. 1. The act of consign- 
ing; consignation; the act of sending or commit- 
ting as a charge, for safe keeping and management; 
the act of depositing with, as goods for sale. 

2. (Com.) The thing consigned; the goods sent 
or delivered to a factor for sale. 

To increase your consignments of this valuable branch of 
national commerce. Burke. 

3. The writing by which any thing is consigned. 

€on-sign/or (-sin/-), m. One who consigns ; one who 
sends, delivers, or commits goods or other things in 
trust to another for sale or superintendence ; — op- 
posed to consignee. [Written also consigner. | 

€on-sil/i-en¢ge, n. [Lat. con'and salire, to leap.] 
The act of concurring; coincidence. 


The consilience of inductions takes place when one class of 
facts coincides with an induction obtained from another differ- 
ent class. Whewell. 
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€on-sist/ence, 
€on-sist/en-¢y, 


€on-sist/ent, a. 


€on-sist/ent-ly, adv. 


€bn/sis-tO/ri-al, a. 


€on-sis/to-ry (113) (Synop., § 130), n. 





» 


CONSIMILAR 


‘ 


€on-sim/i-lar, «, (Lat. con, and Eng. similar, q. v.] 


Having common resemblance. [Rare.] Bailey. 


€dn/si-mili-tiide (53), n. [Fr. consimilitude. See 


SrMiLirupE.] Common resemblance. [?.] Cotgr. 


€dn/si-mili-ty, n. Common resemblance. [Qbs.] 


“A consimility of disposition.” Aubrey. 


€on-sist’, v. i. [imp. & p.p. CONSISTED; p. pr. & 


vb. n. CONSISTING.] [Lat. consistere, from con and 
sistere, to stand; Fr. consister, Sp. & Pg. consistir, 
It. consistere.] 

1. To stand firm; to be in a fixed or permanent 
state, as a body composed of parts in union or con- 
nection; to be; to exist; to subsist; to be support- 
ed and maintained, 

He is before all things, and by him all things consist. Col. i. 17. 

2. To be consistent or harmonious; to be in ac- 
cordance ; —usually followed by with. 

This was a consisting story which was supported by collat- 
eral proofs. Burnet. 

Health consists with temperance alone. Pope. 

To consist in, to be constituted by; to have foundation 
or substance in; to lie in. ‘* Their defection from the God 
of Israel. .. did not consist in the rejecting him as a false 
God.’ Warburton.— To consist of, to be composed or 
made up of. “Do not our lives consist of the four ele- 
ments? Faith, so they say, but I think it rather consists 
of eating and drinking.” Shak. 

Syn.—To Consist, Consist or, Consist IN. The 
verb consist is employed chiefly for two purposes, which 
are marked and distinguished by the prepositions used. 
When we wish to indicate the parts which unite to com- 

ose a thing, we use of; as when we say, ‘t Macaulay's 

iscellanies consist chiefly of articles which were first 
ublished in the Edinburgh Review.” When we wish to 
ndicate the true nature, object, or result of a thing, we 
use i; as, “* Our safety consists 7m a strict adherence to 
duty.’ ‘‘ There are some artists whose skill consists 77 a 
certain manner which they have affected.” ‘A great 
beauty of letters does often consist 77 little passages of 
private conversation, and references to particular mat- 
ters.” Walsh. 
The use 

Of such set entertainments more consists 
In custom than in course. Ford. 
n. [Fr. consistance, Pr.,Sp.,& Pg. 

consistencia, It consistenzia. | 

1. The condition of standing or adhering firmly 


- together, or being fixed in union, as the parts of a 


body; existence; firmness; coherence; solidity. 
Water, being divided, maketh many circles, till it restore itself 
to the natural consistence. Bacon. 
There is the same necessity for the divine influence and 
regimen, to order, govern, conserve, and keep together the 
universe in that cousistence it hath received, as it was at first 
to give it. Hales. 
2. A degree of firmness, density, or spissitude. 
Let the expressed juices be boiled into the consistence of a 
sirup. Arbuthnot. 
3. That which stands together as a united whole; 
a combination. 
The church of God, as meaning the whole consistence of 
orders and members. . Milton. 
4. Firmness of constitution or character; sub- 
stantiality. 


His friendship is of a noble make and a lasting pomaieency 
jouth. 


5. Agreement or harmony of all parts of a com- 
plex thing among themselves, or of the same thing 
with itself at different times; congruity; corre- 
spondence; as, the consistency of laws, regulations, 
or judicial decisions; consistency of opinions; con- 
sistency of conduct or of character. : 

That consistency of behavior whereby he inflexibly pursues 
those measures which appear the most just. Addison, 
[Lat. consistens, p. pr. of consis- 
tere; Fr. consistant.j 

pape Penning firmness or fixedness; firm; hard; 
solid. 

The humoral and consistent parts of the body. Harvey. 

2. Having agreement with itself at different times, 
or harmony among its parts; possessing unity; ac- 
count harmonious; congruous; compatible; uni- 

orm. 


Show me one that has it in his power 
To act consistent with himself an hour. Pope. 


In a consistent manner; in 
agreement; agreeably; as, to command confidence 
aman must act consistently. 

Fr. consistorial.]| Pertaining 
or relating to a consistory. ‘‘Consistorial laws.” 
fiooker. ‘Consistorial courts.” Hoadley. 


€6n/sis-t0/ri-an, a. Relating to a certain order of 


Presbyterian assemblies. 

You fall next on the consistorian schismatics, for you so call 
Presbyterians. Milton. 
[Lat. consis- 
toriwm, from consisiere ; Fr. consistoire, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. consistori, It. consistorio, consistoro. See Con- 


SIST. 
1. brimarily, a place of standing or staying to- 
gether; hence, any solemn assembly or council. 
-To council summons all his mighty peers, 
Within thick clouds and dark tenfold involved, 
A gloomy consistory. Bilton. 
2. (Eng. Church.) The spiritual court of a dio- 
eesan bishop held before his chancellor or commis- 
sioner in his cathedral church or any other conyen- 
ient place. Hook. 
3. (Rom. Cath. Church.) An assembly of prel- 
ates; the college of cardinals at Rome. 


Pius was then hearing causes in consistory. Bacon. 
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4. A church tribunal. 

{- In some churches, as the Dutch, a consistory is 
‘the lowest tribunal, corresponding to a church session, 
and in others, as the Reformed church in France, is com- 
posed of ministers and elders, corresponding to a pres- 
bytery. 

€on-sis/to-ry, a. Of, or pertaining to, a consistory. 
“To hold consistory session.” Strype. 

€on-s6/ci-ate (-s0/shi-at, 63), m. [Lat. consociatus, 
p. p. of consociare. See infra.] One who is allied 
or confederated with another; an associate; an ac- 
complice. (Obs.) ‘‘ Wicked consociates.” Bp. Hall. 

€on-s0/ci-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONSOCIATED; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. CONSOCIATING.] [Lat. consociare, 
consociatum, from con and soctwre, to join or unite, 
from socius, companion. See Socran.] 

1. To bring into alliance, confederacy, or rela- 
tionship; to bring together; to join; to connect; to 
unite. [ 72.] ** To consociate severed worlds.” Mallett. 

2. To unite or confederate in an ecclesiastical 
consociation. [New Lngland.] 

€on-s60/ci-ate, v.t. 1. To be allied, confederated, 
or associated; to coalesce. [ Pare.]} Bentley. 

2. To torm an ecclesiastical consociation. [New 
England.) 

€on-s3/ci-a/tion (kon-s0/shi-a’shun), n. [Lat. con- 
sociatio, It. consociazione. | 

1. Intimate union; fellowship; alliance; com- 
panionship; confederation; association; intimacy. 
“A friendly consociation with your kindred ele- 
ments.” Warburton. 

2. A voluntary and permanent confederacy or un- 
ion of neighboring churches, for the purpose of mu- 
tual advice and co-operation in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters: it is distinguished from an association, which 
is composed of ministers alone. [New England.] 

€on-s0/ci-a’tion-al, a. Pertaining to a consocia- 
tion. [New England. ] 

€on-sbl/a-ble, a. [Lat. consolabilis, Fr. conso- 
lable.} Admitting comfort; capable of receiving 
consolation. 

€bn/so-late, v. t.  [Lat. consolari, consolatum.] 
To console. [Obs.] Evelyn. 

€dn'so-la/tion, n. [Lat. consolatio, Fr. & Pr. con- 
solation, It. consolazione. | 

1. The act of comforting; the state of being com- 
forted; alleviation of misery or distress of mind; 
refreshment of mind or spirits. 

Against such cruelties 
With inward consolations recompensed. Milton. 

2. That which comforts or refreshes the spirits; 
the cause of comfort. ‘‘ Waiting for the consolation 
of Israel.” Luke ii, 25. 

Syn.— Comfort; solace; alleviation. See Comrorr. 


€on-si-li'io del Wire. [It., the consulate of 
the sea.] A collection of maritime laws of disputed 
origin, but by some supposed to have been compiled 
by the order of the ancient kings of Aragon. It 
has formed the basis of most of the subsequent col- 
lections of maritime laws. Kent. Bouvier. 
€dn/so-la/tor, n. [Lat., It. consolatore, Fr. conso- 
lateur.} One who consoles. 
€on-sdVa-to-ry (50), a. [Lat. consolatorius, It. con- 
solatorio.] Tending to give consolation or comfort. 
The punishment of tyrants is a noble and awful act of jus- 
tice; and it has with truth been said to be consolatory to the 
human mind. Burke. 


€on-sbl/a-to-ry, n. That which consoles; a speech 
or writing intended for consolation. Milton. 

€on-sole’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONSOLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. CONSOLING.] [Lat. consoluri, from con and 
solari, to console, comfort, Fr. consoler, Sp. & Pg. 
consolar, It. consolare.] To cheer in distress or 
depression; to alleviate the grief and raise the mind 
or spirits of; to relieve from distress; to comfort; 
to soothe. 

I am much consoled by the reflection that the religion of 
Christ has been attacked in vain by all the wits and philos- 
-ophers, and its triumph has been complete. P. Henry. 

Syn.—To comfort; solace; soothe; cheer; sustain; 
encourage; support. See Comrorr. 


€dn/sodle, n. [Fr., either 
from con and Fr. sole, Lat. 
solea, sole, sandal, i. e., 
base, support, or contract- 
ed from Lat. consolida, 
from  consolidus, very 
firm, from con and _ soli- 
dus, firm, solid.] (Arch.) 
A bracket or shoulder- 
piece; or a projecting or- 
nament on the keystone 
of an arch, and often used 





Consoles. 
to support little cornices, figures, busts, and vases, 


€on-solVer,n. One who gives 
consolation. 

€in/sdle-ta/ble, n. A table 
whose leaf or slab is supported 
by consoles or brackets at the 
two ends. 

€on-sdl/i-dant, a. [Lat. con- 
solidans, p. pr. of consolidare ; 
Fr. consolidant.| Serving to 
unite or consolidate. 

€on-sSVi-dant, n. <A medi- 
cine that heals or unites the 
parts of wounded flesh. Coe. 
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Console-table. 





€on-sdl/i-dite, v. ¢. 


€on-sbl/i-date, v. i. 


€on-sdl/i-date (44), a. 


€on-sdl/i-da/ted, p. a. 


€on-s6l/i-da/tion, n. 


€on-sdl/i-da/tive, a. 


€on-sol/ing, p. a. 


€on-sdls’ or €dn/sols, 


€on/so-nan¢e, 
€6n/so-nan-¢y, 





€on/so-nant, a. 


€6n/so-nant, n. 





€in/so-nint/al, a. 
€bn/so-nant-ly, adv. 


€dn/so-mant-mess, 2. 


CONSONANTNESS 


Limp. & p. p. CONSOLIDATED 3 
p. pr. & vb. nN. CONSOLIDATING.] _[Lat. consoli- 
dare, consolidatum, from con and solidare, to make 
firm, from solidus, firm, solid; Fr. consolider, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. consolidar, It. consolidare. } 

1. To make solid; to unite or press together into 
a compact mass; to harden or make dense and firm; 
to combine. 

He fixed and consolidated the earth above the waters. Burnet. 

2. To unite, as various particulars, into one mass 
or body; as, to consolidate the forces of an army. 
“Consolidating numbers into unity.” Wordsworth. 

3. (Surg.) To unite by means of applications, as 
the parts of a broken bone, or the lips of a wound. 

To consolidate benejsices (Law), to combine them into 
one. — Jo consolidate bills (Legislative Bodies), to unite 
them into one. 

Syn.—To unite ; combine ; harden ; compact ; con- 
dense; compress. 

To grow firm and hard; to 
unite and-become solid; as, moist clay consolidates 
by drying. 

In hurts and ulcers of the head, dryness maketh them more 
apt to consolidate. Bacon. 
[Lat. consolidatus, p. p. of 
consolidare.| Formed into asolid mass; made firm ; 
consolidated. [are.] 

The brawns and sinews of his thighs not yet consolidate. 

Sir T. Llyot. 
1. Made solid, hard, or 
compact. 

2. United together; joined into one. . 

3. (Bot.) Having a small surface in proportion to 
bulk, as in the cactus. 

Consolidated plants are evidently adapted and designed for 
very dry regions; in such only they are found. Gray. 
[Lat. consolidatio, Fr. con- 
solidation, Pr. consolidacio, Sp. consolidacion, It. 
consolidazione. | 

1. The act of consolidating, or compacting into 
one mass, body, or system; as, the consolidation of 
funds; the consolidation of two or more bills in 
legislation, &c. ‘The consolidation of the great 
European monarchies.” Hallam. 

2. (Law.) The combination of several actions 
into one. 

{Fr. consolidatif, Pr. con- 
solidatiu, Sp. & It. consolidativo.] Tending to 
consolidate; healing. 

Adapted to console or comfort; 
as, consoling news. 

(Synop., § 130), n. pl. 
[Formed by abbreviation from consolidated (stocks 
or annuities); Fr. consolidés.] The leading English 
funded government security; a fund formed by the 
consolidation of different annuities, and on which 
three per cent. is now paid. 

{2 It is the stock in which there is most speculation, 
and hence the price at which it stands generally regulates 
the rise and fall of other public securities. Simmonds. 
n. [Lat. consonantia, Pr., Sp., & 

Pg. consonancia, It. consonanza, 
Fr. consonnance.)} 

1. (Mus.) Accord or agreement of sounds; a 
pleasing accord of sounds produced simultaneously, 
as the third, fifth, and eighth. 

2. A state of agreement or congruity ; consis- 
tency; suitableness. ‘‘ The perfect consonancy of 
our persecuted church to the doctrines of Scripture 
and antiquity.” . TTammond. 

Syn.— Agreement; accord; consistency ; unison; har- 
mony; congruity; suitableness; agreeableness. 

[Lat. consonans, p. pr. of conso- 
nare, to sound at the same time, from con and so- 
nare, to sound, It. consonante, Fr. consonnant.] 

1. Having agreement; congruous ; consistent ; 
according ;— followed by with or to. 

They all plead Scripture for what they say; and each one 
pretends that his opinion... is consonant to the words there 
used. Bp. Beveridge. 

2. (Mus.) Harmonizing together; accordant; as, 

consonant tones, consonant chords. 
An articulate sound which in ut- 
terance is usually combined and sounded with an 
open sound called a vowel; a member of the spo- 
ken alphabet other than a vowel: hence, also, a let- 
ter or character representing such a sound. 

{S~- Consonants are divided into various classes, as 
mutes, spirants, sibilants, nasals, semi-vowels, &c. They 
are all of them sounds uttered through a closer position 
of the organs than are the vowels proper, although the 
most open of them, as the semi-vowels and nasals, are 
capable of being used as if vowels, and forming syllables 
with other, closer consonants, as in the English feeble (-6/), 
taken (-kn). All the consonants excepting the mutes may 
be indefinitely prolonged in utterance without the help of 
a vowel, and even the mutes may be produced with an 
aspirate instead of a vocal explosion. Vowels and con- 
sonants may be regarded as the two poles in the scale of 
sounds produced by gradual approximation of the organs 
of speech from the most open to the closest positions, the 
vowel being more open, the consonant closer; but there 
is a territory between them where the sounds produced 
partake of the qualities of both. 

Pertaining to consonants. 

In a consonant, consistent, 
or congruous manner, xe 
The quality or condition 
of being consonant, agreeable, or consistent. 
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3 CONSONOUS 


€3n/so-noits, a. [Lat. consonus. See supra.]} 
Agreeing in sound; symphonious. 

€on-s0/pi-ate, v. ¢. [See Consorite.] To lull 
asleep. [ Obs. ] Cockeram. 
€on-s0/pi-a/tion, n. A lulling asleep. [0Obs.] 
€dn/so-pite,v.t. [Lat. consopire, consopitum, from 
con and sopire, to lull to sleep.] To lull to sleep; 
to quiet; to compose. [Obs.] 

The operations of the masculine faculties of the soul were, 
for a while, well slacked and consopited. Henry More. 
€dn/so-pite, a. [Lat. consopitus, p. p. of consopire ; 
It. consopito.] Lulled to sleep. [0bs.] H. More. 
€dn/so-pi/tion (-pish/un), n. The act of sleeping, 
or of lulling to sleep; consopiation. [Obs.] Pope. 
€bn/s6rt, n. (Lat. consors, from con and sors, sor- 
tis, lot, fate, share.] 

1. One who shares the lot of another; a compan- 
ion; a partner; especially, a wife or husband. 

The brute 
Can not be human consort; they rejoice 


Each with their kind. Dilton. 
He single chose to live, and shunned to wed, 
Well pleased to want a consort of his bed. Dryden. 


2. (Naut.) A ship that keeps company with an- 
other. 
3. An assembly or association of persons; a com- 
pany; acombination. [Obs.] 
In one consort there sat 


Cruel revenge and rancorous despite, 
Disloyal treason, and heart-burning hate. Spenser. 


Lord, place me in thy consort. Herbert. 
4. An act or state of concurrence or conjunction ; 
union. [Obs.] ‘‘ By Heaven’s consort.” T, Fuller. 
“Working in consort.” Hare. 
Take it singly, and it carries an air of levity; but in consort 
with the rest, it has a meaning quite different. Atterbury. 
5. Harmony of sounds; concert, as of musical 
instruments. [Obs.] 


And the waters murmuring, 
With such consort as they keep, 
Entice the dewy-feathered sleep. Milton. 


Queen consort, the wife of a king, as distinguished from 
a queen regnant, who rules alone, and a queen dowager, 
the widow of a king. 
€on-sort! (25), v. i. [imp. & p. p. CONSORTED; 
p. pr. & vb. vn. CONSORTING.] ‘To unite or to keep 
company; to associate. 

Which of the Grecian chiefs consorts with thee? Dryden. 
€on-sért’, v.t. 1. To unite or join, as in affection, 
harmony, company, &c. ‘‘He with his consorted 
Eve.” Milton. 


For all that pleasing is to living ears 
Was there consorted in one harmony. Spenser. 


The heralds then he straight charged to consort 
The curled-head Greeks with loud call toa court. Chapman. 


He begins to consort himself with men, and thinks himself 
one Locke. 


2. To be or go in company with; to attend; to 
accompany. [Obs.] 
Thou, wretched boy, that didst consort him here, 


Shalt with him hence. Shak. 
€on-sort/a-ble, a. Possessing fitness for compan- 
ionship; suitable. [Obs.] Wotton. 
€on-sér/tion, n.  [Lat. consortio.] Fellowship. 
[ Obs. Browne. 
€odn/sort-ship, x. The condition of a consort; fel- 
lowship; partnership. Hammond. 


€6n/sound, n. (Corrupted from Fr. consoude, 
Pr. consouda, cossouda, It. consolida, from Lat. 
consolida, comfrey, from Lat. consolidus, very 
solid, consolidare, to make solid, so called from its 
healing power. Cf. COMFREY.] (oft.) A plant of 
several species, of the genus Symphytum ; comfrey. 
€dn/spe-ciffie, a. Belonging to the same spe- 


cies. Dana. 
‘ ne) ; 
€on-spée/ta-ble, a. Easy to be seen; conspicu- 

ous. [Obs.] Bailey. 


€on-spée/tion, n. [Lat. conspicere, conspectum, 
to behold attentively, from con and spicere, specere, 


to behold.] A beholding. [0Obs.] Cotgrave. 
€6n/spee-tii-ty, n. Faculty of seeing; sight. 
{ Obs. ] Shak. 


€on-spteltus,n. [Lat.] A general sketch or out- 
line of a subject; a synopsis; an epitome. 
€on-spér/sion, n. [Lat. conspersio, from consper- 
gere, to sprinkle, from con and spargere, to strow.} 
A sprinkling. [ Obs.) Bp. Taylor. 
€b6n/spi-eii/i-ty, n. State of being clear or bright; 
brightness; conspicuousness, [/?are.]| Chapman. 
Con-spie/i-otis, a. [Lat. conspicwus, from conspi- 
cere. See CONSPECTION. | 

1. Open to the view; obvious to the eye; easy to 
be seen; manifest. 

It was a rock 
Of alabaster, piled up to the clouds, 
Conspicuous far. Milton. 

2. Obvious to the mental eye; clearly or exten- 
sively known, perceived, noted; eminent; famous; 
distinguished. 

A man who holds a conspicuous place in the political, eccle- 
siastical, and literary history of England. Macaulay. 

Syn.— Distinguished; eminent; famous; illustrious; 
prominent; celebrated. See DISTINGUISHED. 
€on-spie/ti-otis-ly, adv. In a conspicuous man- 
ner; obviously; in a manner to be clearly seen; 
eminently ; remarkably. 
€on-spie/ii-otis-mess, n. 1. Openness or expo- 
sure to the view; a state of being visible at a dis- 
tance. 
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2. A state of being extensively known and distin- 
guished; eminence; celebrity; renown. 

Strong desires of conspicuousness, with small abilities to ob- 
ain it. Boyle. 

€on-spir/a-¢cy, n. [See CONSPIRATION. ] 

1. A combination of men for an evil purpose; an 
agreement, between two or more persons, to com- 
mit some crime in concert, as treason, sedition, or 
insurrection; an agreement for the purpose of 
wrongfully prejudicing another, or to injure public 
trade, to affect public health, to insult public jus- 
tice, &c.; a plot. 

I had forgot that foul conspiracy, 
Of the beast Caliban and his confederates, 
Against my life. Shak. 

2. A concurrence or general tendency, as of 
causes or circumstances, to one event. 

A conspiracy in all heavenly and earthly things. Sidney. 

Syn.— Combination; plot; cabal. 

€on-sprr/ant, a. [Lat. conspirans, p. pr. of conspi- 
rare; Kr. conspirant.| Engaging in a plot to com- 
mit a crime; conspiring. [Obs.] Shak. 

€on/spi-ra/tion, n. [Lat. conspiratio, Fr. conspi- 
ration, It. conspirazione.| Agreement or concur- 
rence for some end or purpose, as of persons to 
commit a crime, or of circumstances, causes, &c., to 
some result; conspiracy; agreement; harmonious 
operation. ret 
As soon as it was day, certain Jews made a conspiration. Udal. 

In our natural body every part has a necessary sympathy 
with every other, and all together form, by their Visthion tous 
conspiration, a healthy whole. Sir W. Hamilton. 

€on-spir/a-tor, n. [Lat.] One who conspires 
with others for an evil purpose; a plotter. ‘The 
military conspirators.” Hallam. 

€on-spire’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. CONSPIRED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. CONSPIRING.| [Lat. conspirare, to blow 
together, to harmonize, agree, plot, from con and 
spirare, to breathe, blow; Fr. conspirer, It. conspi- 
rare. | 

1. To agree, by oath, covenant, or otherwise, to 
commit a crime; to plot together; to plan. 

You have conspired against our royal person, 
Joined with an enemy proclaimed. Shak. 

2. To concur to one end; to agree. 

The press, the pulpit, and the stage 
Conspire to censure and expose our age. J?oscommon. 

Syn.—To unite; concur; combine; complot; confed- 

erate; league. 
€on-sptire’, v.t. To plot; to plan; to combine for; 

to concur in. 

Angry clouds conspire your overthrow, 

Envying at your too disdainful height. Bp. Hall. 
€on-spir/er, n. One who conspires or plots; a 
conspirator. Shak. 
€on-spir/ing-ly, adv. Inthe manner of a conspir- 
acy; by conspiracy. Milton. 
€on/spis-sa/tion, n. [Lat. conspissatio, from con- 
spissare, to make thick, from con and spissare, to 
thicken, from spissws, thick.] The act of making 
thick or viscous; thickness. {[{Obs.] H. More. 
€on-sptir/eate, v.t. [lat. conspurcare, conspur- 
catus, to pollute, from con and spurcare, to be- 
foul.] To make filthy; to defile. [Obs.] Cockeram. 
€on/spur-ea’tion, n. [Lat. conspurcare, to defile, 
from con and spurcare, to make filthy, from spw7- 
cus, filthy.] The act of defiling; defilement; pollu- 
tion. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
€on/sta-ble (ktin/sta-bl), n.  [O. Fr. conestable, 
cunestable, N. Fr. connétable, Pr. conestable, It. co- 
nestabile, conestabole, contestabile, Sp. condestable, 
Pg. condestable, condestavel, L. Lat. constabulus, 
constabilis, constabularius, conestabulus, &c., co- 
mestabulus, comistaubilis, comes stabuli, originally 
count of the stable, master of the horse, equerry, 
from Lat. comes, companion, one of the imperial 
court or train, L. Lat. count, and stabulum, stable. ] 

1. A high officer in the monarchical establish- 
ments of the middle ages. 

1 The constable of France was the first officer of 
the crown, and had the chief command of the army. It 
was also his duty to regulate all matters of chivalry 
and feats of arms. ‘The oflice was suppressed in 1607. 
The constable, or lord high constable, of England, was 
one of the highest officers of the crown, commander-in- 
chief of the forces, and keeper of the peace of the nation. 
He also had judicial cognizance of many important mat- 
ters. The office was as early as the Conquest, but has 
been disused, except on great and solemn occasions, since 
the attainder of Stafford, duke of Buckingham, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

2. (Lav.) An officer of the peace having power 
as a conservator of the public peace, and bound to 
execute the warrants of judicial officers. Bouvier. 

(=> In England, at the present time, the constable is a 
conservator of the peace within his district, and is also 
charged by various statutes with other duties, such as 
serving summons, precepts, warrants, &c. In the United 
States, constables are town or city officers of the peace, 
with powers similar to those of the constables of England. 
In addition to their duties as conservators of the peace, 
they are invested with others by statute, such as to exe- 
cute civil as well as criminal process in certain cases, to 
attend courts, keep juries, &c. In some cities, there are 
officers called high constables, who act as chiefs of the 
constabulary or police force. 

Special constable, a person appointed to act as consta- 
ble on special occasions. — Zo overrun the constable, to 
spend more than a man is worth or ean pay. [Colloq.] 
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€én’sta-blér’y (ktin’/sta-bltr/y), 2, The body or 
jurisdiction of constables. 
€6n/sta-bie-ship, n. The office of a constable. 
€on/sta-bless, n. The wife of a constable. [ Obs.] 
€6n/sta-ble-wick, n. The district to which a con- 
stable’s power is limited. Hale. 
€on-stab/ti-la-ry, a. [L. Lat. constabularius.] 
Pertaining to constables; consisting of constables. 
€on-stab/a-la-to-ry, mn. A constablery. [Obs.] 
€6n/stan-¢y, n. [Lat. constantia, Fr. constance, 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. constancia, It. costanza.] 

1. The quality of being constant or steadfast; 
freedom from change; stability; fixedness; as, the 
constancy of God in his nature and attributes; the 
constancy of creation. 

2. Fixedness or firmness of mind; persevering 
resolution; steady, unshaken determination; espe- 
cially, firmness of mind under sufferings, steadiness 
in attachments, or perseverance in enterprise; sta- 
bility. 

While thou livest, dear Kate, take a fellow of plain, un- 
coined constancy ; for he, perforce, must do thee right. Shak. 

Constancy and contempt of danger. Prescott, 

Syn.—Fixedness ; stability ; firmness ; steadiness ; 

permanence; steadfastness; resolution. See FIXEDNESS. 

€bn/stant, a. [Lat. constans, p. pr. of constare, to 
stand firm, from con and stare, to stand; Fr. con- 
stant, It. costante.] 

1. Having fixedness or firmness in quality, nature, 
&c.; firm ;— opposed to jflwid. [Obs.] 

If ... you mix them, you may turn these two fluid liquors 
into a constant body. Boyle. 

2. Not liable, or given, to change; fixed; perma 
nent; persevering; unshaken; steady. 

The world’s a scene of changes, and to be 
Constant, in nature, were inconstancy. Cowley. 

Tiis gifts, his constant courtship, nothing gained. Dryden. 

Iam constant to my purposes; they follow the king’s pleas- 
ure. Shak. 

3. (Math. & Physics.) Remaining unchanged or 
invariable, as a quantity, force, law, &c., when it 
continues unchanged. 

Syn.—Fixed ; steadfast ; unchanging ; permanent ; 
unalterable; immutable; invariable; perpetual; contin- 
ual; resolute; firm; unshaken; determined. — CONSTANT, 
CONTINUAL, PERPETUAL. These words are sometimes 
used in an absolute and sometimes in a qualified sense. 
Constant denotes, in its absolute sense, unchangeably 
fixed; as, a constant mind or purpose. In its qualified 
sense, it marks something as a ‘‘ standing” fact or occur- 
rence ; as, liable to constant interruptions, constantly 
called for. Continwal, in its absolute sense, coincides with 
continuous. See ConTINuous. In its qualified sense, it 
describes a thing as occurring in steady and rapid suc- 
cession ; as, a round of continual calls ; continually 
changing. Perpetual denotes, in its absolute sense, what 
literally never ceases or comes to an end; as, perpetual 
motion. In its qualified sense, it is used hyperbolically, 
and denotes that which rarely ceases; as, perpetual dis- 
turbance; perpetual noise; perpetual intermeddling. 

€on/stant, n. 1. That which is not subject to 
change}; an invariable quantity. 

2. (Math.) A quantity whose value always re- 
mains the same in the same expression. Afath. Dict. 

Absolute constant (Math.), one whose value is abso- 
lutcly the same under all circumstances, as the number 
10, or any numeral. — Arbitrary constant, one to which 
any reasonable value may be assigned at pleasure, as the 
co-efficient of any term containing a variable, in an alge- 


braic equation. Math. Dict. 
€on-stin’ti-& (-shi-a), n. A kind of wine from the 
Cape of Good Hope. Wright. 


€obn/stant-ly, adv. With constancy; firmly; stead- 
ily; continually. perseveringly. ‘ 
Con’ stat, n. [Lat., it is evident, from constare, to 
stand firm, to be established, certain. See Con- 
STANT.] (Law.) A certificate showing what ap- 
pears upon record touching a matter in question. 
Con/stel-lite, or Con-stéVlate (Synop., § 130), 
v.t. [Lat. con and stellatus, p. p. of stellare, to set 
or cover with stars, from stella, star.] To join lus- 
ter; to shine with united radiance, or one general 
light. [Rave.] [See Note under'CONTEMPLATE. ] 
The several things which engage our affections shine forth 
and constellate in God. j Boyle. 
€dn/stel-late, or Con-stéVlate, v. t. 
1. To unite in one luster or radiance, as stars. [7?.] 
There is extant in the Scripture, to them who know how to 
constellate those lights, a very excellent body of moral pre- 


cepts. i Boyle. 
2. To set or adorn with stars or constellations; 
as, constellated heavens. J. Barlow, 


€on/stel-la/tion, n. [Lat. constellatio, Fr. con- 
stellation, Sp. constelacion, It. constellazione. | 
1. A cluster, assemblage, or group of fixed stars, 
situated near each other in the heavens, and desig- 
nated by the names of animals, or other terrestrial 
objects, to which they are fancifully regarded as 
bearing a resemblance. 
For the stars of heaven, and the constellations thereof, shall 
not give their light. Ts. xiii. 10. 
The constellations seem to have been almost purposely 
named and delineated to cause as much confusion and incon- 
venience as possible. Sir J. Herschel. 
2. An assemblage of splendors or excellences, 
The constellation of genius had already begun to show it- 
self... which was to shed a glory over the meridian and close 
of Philip’s reign. Prescott. 
€6n/ster-ni/tion, n. [Lat. consternatio, from con- 
sternare, to oyercome, perplex, an accessory form 
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of consternere, to throw down, prostrate, from con 
and sternere, to spread out, throw down; Fr. con- 
sternation, Sp. consternacion, It. consternazione.] 
Amazement or horror that confounds the faculties, 
be and incapacitates for consideration; excessive ter- 
ror, wonder, or surprise; dismay. 
This inereased the consternation and belief in every body 
: that there was nothing but immediate death to be Spree 
rupe. 
: Syn.— Alarm ; horror ; amazement ; astonishment; 
= surprise; wonder; perturbation. See ALARM. 
€bn/sti-pate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONSTIPATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CONSTIPATING.] [Lat. constipatus, 
p. p. of constipare, from con and stipare, to crowd 
together; Fr. constiper, Sp. constipar’, It. costipare. ] 
1. To crowd or cram into a narrow compass; to 
press together or condense. [Obs.] 
Of cold the property is to condense and constipate. Bacon. 
2. To stop, as a passage, by filling it, and prevent- 
ing motion through it. Browne, 
. To render costive. 
€in/sti-pi/tion, n. [Lat. constipatio, Fr. consti- 
pation, Pr. constipacio, Sp. constipacion, It. costi- 
~ pazione. 

1. The act of crowding any thing into a less com- 
pass, or the state of being crowded or pressed to- 
gether; condensation. ‘ Fullness of matter, or a 
pretty close constipation ,.. of its particles.” Boyle, 

2. Costiveness. Arbuthnot. 

€on-stit/ti-en-¢y, n. A body of constituents, or of 
electors who make choice of a representative. 

€on-stit/ii-ent, a. [Lat. constituens, p. pr. of con- 
stitwere ; It. constituente, Fr. constituant.] 

1. Serving to form, compose, or make up; ele- 
mental; constituting; component. 

Body, soul, and reason are the three parts necessarily con- 
stituent of aman. ryden. 

2. Having the power of electing or appointing. 

A question of right arises between the constituent and repre- 
sentative body. unius. 

€on-stit/ii-ent, n. 1. The person or thing which 
establishes, determines, or constructs. 

Their first composure and origination require a higher and 
nobler constituent than chance. Tale. 

2. That which constitutes or composes, as a part, 
or an essential part; a component; an element. 

The lymph in those glands is a necessary constituent of the 
aliment. Arbuthnot. 

3. One who assists to appoint or elect a represen- 
tative to an office or employment. 

An artifice sometimes practiced by candidates for offices in 
order to recommend themselves to the good graces of their 
constituents. Melmoth. 

4. (Law.) A person who appoints another to act 
for him as attorney in fact. 

€odn/sti-tiite (30), v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONSTITUTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CONSTITUTING.] [Lat. constituere, 
constitutum, from con and statuere, to place, set; 
Tr. constituer, Pr. & Sp. constituir, It. constituire.] 

1. To cause to stand; to establish; to set; to enact. 
“Taws appointed and constituted by lawful au- 
thority.” Bp. Taylor. 

2. To give formal existence to; to make up; to 
compose; to form, 

Truth and reason constitute that intellectual gold that de- 
fies destruction. Jolinson, 

3. To appoint, depute, or elect to an oflice or em- 
peymont, to make and empower. 

€dn/stitiite, n. An established law. [Obs.] “A 
man that will not obey the king’s constitute.” 
Preston. 
€bn/stitii/ter, n. One who constitutes or appoints, 
€dn/sti-ti’tion, n. [Lat. constitutio, Fr. constitu- 
tion, Pr. constitutio, constitution, Sp. constitucion, 
It. constituzione, costituzione. | 

1. The act of constituting, enacting, establishing, 
or appointing; formation. 

2. The state of being; that form of being, or 
structure and connection of parts, which character- 
izes a system or body; natural condition; make; 
conformation. 

Idid think by the excellent constitution of thy leg, it was 
formed under the star of a galliard. Shak. 

Our constitutions have never been enfeebled by the vices or 
luxuries of the old world. Story. 

3. The principles or fundamental laws which goy- 
ern a state or other organized body of men, and are 
embodied in written documents, or implied in the 
institutions and usages of the country or society; 
organic law. 

Our constitution had begun to exist in times when states- 
men were not much accustomed to frame exact definitions. 

Macaulay, 

4. An authoritative ordinance, regulation, or en- 
actment; especially one made by a Roman emperor, 
or one affecting ecclesiastical doctrine or discipline; 
as, the Constitutions of Justinian. ‘* The positive 
constitutions of our own churches.” Hooker, 

Apostolical constitutions. See APOSTOLICAL. 

€bn/sti-ti/tion-al, a. [Fr. constitutionnel, Sp. 
constitucional, It. costituzionale. | 

1. Belonging to, or inherent in, the constitution, 
or in the structure of body or mind; as, a constitu- 
tional intirmity ; constitutional ardor or dullness. 

2. In accordance with, or authorized by, the con- 
stitution of a government or a society. ‘“ To im- 
prove establishments themselves by constitutional 
means.” Hurd, 


3. Regulated by, dependent on, or secured by, a| €on-strie/tion, n. 
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constitution ; as, constitutional government; consti- 
tutional rights. Hallam. 
4. Relating to a constitution; as, constitutional 
doubts. ‘* The ancient constitutional traditions of 
the state.” Macaulay. 
5. For the benefit of the constitution; as, a con- 
stitutional walk. {| Eng. Universities. ] 
€dn/sti-ti/tion-al, n. A walk or other exercise 
taken for the benefit of health or the constitution. 
(=~ The term is said to have originated at Cambridge 


University, England. Thackeray. 
€bd1/sti-tii/tion-al-igsm, n. The theory, princi- 
ples, or authority of a constitution. Carlyle. 


€6n/sti-tii/tion-alList, n. 
constitution, 
2. A reformer of constitutions. ‘ The revolu- 
tionists and constitutionalists of France.” Burke. 
€6n/sti-tiition-al/i-ty, n. [Fr. constitutionnalité, 
Sp. constitucionalidad. | 
1. The state of being constitutional, or of being 
inherent in the natural frame; as, the constitution- 
ality of disease. Coxe. 
2. The state of being consistent with the constitu- 
tion or frame of government, or of being authorized 
by its provisions, Burke. 
€bn/sti-tii/tion-al-Ize, v. 7. To take a walk or 
other exercise for the benefit of the health. [Lng. 
Universities. ] 
€on/sti-ti’tion-al-ly, adv. 1. In accordance with 
the constitution or natural frame; naturally. ‘The 
English were constitutionally humane.” Hallam. 
2. In accordance with the constitution or frame of 
government. Burke. 
€on/sti-ti/tion-a-ry,a. Constitutional. [Lare,] 
€on/sti-ti’/tion ist, mn. One who adheres to the 
constitution of the country. Bolingbroke, 
€dn/sti-ti/tive, a. [It. & Sp. Capermnioe| 
1. Tending or assisting to constitute, form, or 
compose; elemental; essential. 
An ingredient and constitutive part of every virtue. Barrow. 
2. Having power to enact, establish, or create; 
instituting. Sir W. Hamilton. 
€odn/sti-ti/tive-ly, adv. In aconstitutive manner. 
€on-strain’, v.t. [imp.& p, p. CONSTRAINED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. bonerRAIHINGS O. Fr. constraindre, 
N. Fr. contraindre, It, constrignere, constringere, 
costringere, O. Sp. constringir, N. Sp. constrenir, 
Pg. constringir, Pr. costreigner, contraigner, from 
Lat. constringere, from con and stringere, to draw 
tight, to peroliadh 
1. To secure by bonds ; to chain; to confine, 
He binds in chains 
The drowsy prophet, and his limbs constrains. Dryden. 
2. To bring into a narrow compass; to compress; 
to constrict. 
How the strait stays the slender waist constrain. Gay. 
3. To hold back by force; to restrain; to repress. 
My sire in caves constrains the winds. Dryden. 
4. To urge with irresistible power; to compel; to 
force; to necessitate. 
Who constrains me to the temple of Dagon. JDfilton. 
Syn.—To compel; force; drive; impel; urge; press. 
€on-strain/a-ble, a. [O. Fr. constraignable, N. 
Fr. contraignable.|_ Capable of being constrained, 
forced, or repressed; liable to constraint, or to re- 


1. An adherent to the 


straint. Hooker. 
€on-strain/ed-ly, adv. By constraint; by com- 
pulsion. Hooker. 


One who constrains. 


€on-strain/er, n. 
[O. Fr. constrainte, N. Fr. con- 


€on-straint’, n. 
trainte. | 

1. The act of constraining, or the state of being 
constrained; compulsion; restraint; confinement. 
“Long imprisonment and hard constraint.” 

2. That which constrains; any force or power 
which compels to, or restrains from, action; neces- 
sity. 

y Not by constraint, but by my choice, I came. Dryden. 

Syn.—Compulsion, violence; necessity; urgency. — 
CONSTRAINT, COMPULSION. Constraint implies strong 
binding force; as, the constraint of necessity; the con- 
straint of fear. Compulsion implies the exertion of some 
urgent impelling force; as, driven by compulsion. The 
former prevents us from acting agreeably to our wishes; 
the latter forces us to act contrary to our will. <A soldier 
in the ranks moves with much constraint, and is often 
subject to much compulsion to make him move as de- 
sired. Compulsion is always produced by some active 
agent; a constraint may be laid upon us by the forms of 


civil society, or by other outward circumstances. Crabd. 
Commands are no constraints. If I obey them, 
I do it freely. Milton. 


€on-straint/ive, a. Having power to compel. 
[Rare.] ‘*Constraining necessity of a constraintive 
vow.” Carew. 

€on-striet’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. CONSTRICTED; p. 
pr. & vb. N. CONSTRICTING.] _ [Lat. constringere, 
constrictum. See CONSTRAIN.] To draw together; 
to bind; to cramp; to draw into a narrow compass; 
to contract or cause to shrink. ‘Such things as 
constrict the fibers.” Arbuthnot, 

€on-striet/ed, p.a. 1. Drawn together; bound; 
contracted, cramped, 

2. (Bot.) Contracted or com- 
pressed so as to be smaller in 
certain places or parts than in 
others. 





Constricted Pod. 


[Lat. constrictio, Fr. constric- 


CONSTRUE b 


\ : 
tion, Pr. constriccio, Sp. constriccion, It. costri- 
ztone.| The act of constricting, or the state of being 
constricted ; the act of binding or being bound. ‘A 
constriction of the parts inservient to speech.” Grew. 

Con-striet/ive, a. Serving to bind or constringe. 

€on-striet/or, x. 1, That which constricts, draws 
together, or contracts. 

2. (Anat.) A muscle which contracts or closes an 
orifice, or which binds and compresses an organ. 

3. (Zool.) A serpent which secures its prey by 
surrounding it with its folds and crushing it, as the 
boa constrictor. 

€on-stringe’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONSTRINGED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. CONSTRINGING.] [Lat. constringere. 
See CONSTRAIN.] To draw together; to contract; 
to force to contract itself; to constrict. 

Strong liquors constringe, harden the fibers, and coagulate 
the fluids. Arbuthnot. 

€on-strin/Sent, a. [Lat. constringens, p. pr. of 
constringere; Fr. constringent, It. constringente. | 
Having the quality of contracting, binding, or com- 
pressing. Thomson. 

€on-strivet/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONSTRUCTED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. CONSTRUCTING.] [Lat. construere, con- 
structum, from con and struere, to pile up, to set in 
order; Fr. construire, Pr. construire, costruire, Sp. 
& Pg. construir, It. costruire.} 

1. To put together in their proper place and order 
the constituent parts of; to build; to form; as, to 
construct an edifice. 

2. To devise and put in an orderly arrangement; 
to arrange; as, to construct a theory of ethics. 

To construct an equation (Math.), to form a geometri- 
cal figure corresponding to the equation. 

Syn.—To build; erect; form; make; originate; in- 
vent; fabricate. 

€6n/struet,a. Formed by, or relating to, construe- 
tion, interpretation, or inference, 

Construct form or state (Heb. Gram.), the form which, 
in the genitive relation, is given to the governing substan- 
tive, instead of, as in most other languages, the dependent 
substantive, and which indicates its connection with the 
dependent word. The infinitive of the verb is also some- 
times said to be in the construct state when used as a 
governing word. 

€on-striiet/er, n. One who constructs or frames. 

€on-strtie/tion,n. [Lat. constructio, Fr. construc- 
tion, Pr. constructio, costructio, Sp. construccion, 
It. costruzione. | 

1. The act of constructing; the act of building, 
or of devising and forming; fabrication; composi- 
tion. 

2. The manner of putting together the parts of 
any thing so as to give to the whole its peculiar 
form; structure; conformation, ‘ An astrolabe of 
peculiar construction.” Whewell. 

3. (Gram.) The arrangement and connection of 
words in a sentence; syntactical arrangement. 

4. The method of construing, interpreting, or ex- 
plaining a declaration or fact; an attributed sense 
or intention; understanding; explanation; sense. 

ay person .. . might, by the sort of construction that 
would be put on this act, become liable to the penalties of 
treason. Hallam. 

Construction of an equation (Math.), the drawing of 
such lines and figures as will represent geometrically the 
quantities in the equation, and their relations to each 
other. 

€on-strtie/tion-al, a. Pertaining to construction ; 
deduced from construction or interpretation; con- 
structional. Waterland, 

€on-strtie/tion-ist, n. One who construes a writ- 
ing or public instrument. 

€on-strttet/ive,«. (Fr. constructif, Pr.constructiu. } 

1. Having ability to construct or form; employed 
in construction; as, to exhibit constructive power 
or talent. IT, Miller. 

2. Derived by construction or interpretation ; not 
directly expressed, but inferred, “Constructive 
treasons.” Blackstone. 

Constructive account, that department of an account 
relating to the construction of any work, as of a road, 

€on-striiet/ive-ly, adv. Ina constructive man- 
ner; by way of construction or interpretation; by 
fair inference, 

A neutral must have notice of a blockade, either actually 
by a formal information, or constructively by notice to his 
government. Kent. 

€on-striiet/Ive-mess, n. 1. Tendency to form or 
construct. 

2. (Phren.) The faculty which predisposes to con- 
struction, mechanical, artistic, or literary. Combe. 

€on-striiet/iire (kon-strtikt/yur, 53), 2. That which 
is constructed or formed; an edifice; a fabric. [| 2.] 

Then shall the earth’s constructure closely bind, 
And to the center keep the parts confined. lackmore. 
€Sn/strue (formerly pronounced k6n/stur), v. ¢. 
[imp. & p. p. CONSTRUED; p. pr. & vb. n. CONSTRU- 
ING.] [Lat. construere. See ConsTRUCT.] 

1. To exhibit the structure, arrangement, and con- 
nection of, as of a sentence or clause; to explain the 
construction of; to interpret; to translate. 

2. To put a construction upon; to explain the 
sense or intention of; to interpret; to understand. 

Thus we are put to construe and paraphrase our own words 


to free ourselves from the ignorance or malice of our ene- 
mies. Stillingfleet. 


And to be dull was construed to be good. Pope. 
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CONSTUPRATE 


Cin/stu-prate,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONSTUPRATED} 
p. pr. & vb. n. CONSTUPRATING.] [Lat. constupra- 
tus, p. p. of constuprare, from con and stuprare, to 
ravish, stuprum, rape.] ‘To violate the person of; 
to ravish; to debauch; to deflower. Burton. 

€6n/stu-pra/tion, n. The act of ravishing; viola- 
tion; detilement. Lp. Hall. 

€én/sub-sist’, v. i. [Lat. con and Eng. subsist, 
q.v.] To subsist together. [?are.] Search. 

€odn/sub-stan/tial (-stin/shal), a. [Lat. consub- 
stantialis, from con and substantialis ; Ky. consub- 
stantiel. See SuBSTANTIAL.] Of the same kind 
or nature; having the same substance or essence; 
co-essential, 


It continueth a body consubstantial with our bodies; a body 
of the same, both nature and measure, which it had on earth. 


Hooker. 
€6n/sub-stin/tial-ist, n. One who believes in 
consubstantiation. Barrow, 


€dn/sub-stan/tial-ism, n. The doctrine of con- 
substantiation. 

€in/sub-stan/ti-ali-ty (-shLii-ty), n. [Fr. con- 
substantialité.] Participation of the same nature; 
co-existence in the same substance. ‘His [the Son’s] 
... consubstantiality with the Father.” Hammond. 

€6n/sub-stan’tial-ly, adv. In a consubstantial 
manner; with identity of substance or nature. 

Cén/sub-stan’ti-ate (-shi-at), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 
CONSUBSTANTIATED; p. pr. & vb. n. CONSUBSTAN- 
TIATING.] [Lat. con and substantia, substance, 
q.v.] To unite in one common substance or nature. 
[Rare.] ‘Soul consubstantiated with reason.” 

Bp. Taylor. 
To profess or believe 


€6n/sub-stan’ti-ate, v. 7. 
“The consub- 


the doctrine of consubstantiation. 

stantiating church and priest.” 
€bn/sub-stan’ti-ate, a. Partaking of the same 

substance; united; consubstantial. feltham. 
€6n/sub-stan/ti-a/tiom (-shi-a/shun), n. 

1. An identity or union of substance. 

2. (Theol.) The actual, substantial presence of 
the body of Christ with the bread and wine of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper; — opposed to tran- 
substantiation. 

(> The Lutherans maintain that, after consecration 
of the elements, the body and blood of Christ are substan- 
tially present with the substance of the bread and wine. 


€in/sue-tiide (-swe-tiid, 30),. [Lat. consuetudo, 
from consuescere, to be accustomed, from con and 
suescere, v. inchoative of swére, to be accustomed. | 
That which is customary; usage. [fare.} ‘To 
observe this conswetude or law.” Barnes. 

€on/sue-tii/di-nal, a. ([L. Lat. consuetudina- 

€on/sue-tii/di-na-ry, lis.] According to cus- 
tom; usual; common. [fare.] 

€6n/sue-tti/di-ma+ry, n. A manual or ritual of 
customary devotional exercises. 

€dn/sul, n. [Lat., from consulere, to deliberate, 
consult, q. v.] 

1. (Rom, Antig.) One of the two chief magistrates 
of the republic, chosen originally from the patri- 
cians, but later from the plebeians also. 

2. (Fr. Hist.) One of the three supreme magis- 
trates of France from 1799 to 1804, who were called, 
respectively, first, second, and third consul. 

3. A person commissioned to reside in a foreign 
country as an agent or representative of a govern- 
ment to protect the rights, commerce, merchants, 
and seamen of the state, and to aid in any commer- 
cial, and sometimes in diplomatic, transactions with 
such foreign country. 

Consul-general, a consul or commercial agent having 
jurisdiction in several places or over several consuls. 


€obn/sul-age, n. (Com.) A duty or tax paid by 
merchants for the protection of their commerce in a 
foreign place, Smart. 
€on/su-lar, a. [Lat. consularis, Fr. consulaire, 
Con/su-la-ry, It. consulare, Sp. consular.] Per- 
taining to a consul; as, consular power; consular 
dignity, or privileges. 
Ldn/su-late, n. [Lat. consulatus, Fr. consulat.] 
1. The office of a consul. Addison. 
2. The jurisdiction or residence of aconsul. Kent. 
€bn/sul-ship,n. 1. The office of a consul; con- 
sulate. 
2. The term of office of a consul. e 
€on-siilt/, v.i. [imp.& p. p. consuLTED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. CONSULTING.] [Lat. consulere, consulium.] 
To seek the opinion or advice of another; to take 
counsel; to deliberate. 
Let us consult upon to-morrow’s business. Shak. 


All the laws of England have been made by the kings of 
England, consulting with the nobility and commons. Hobbes. 
€on-stilt’, v.t. [Lat. consultare, v. intens. of con- 
sulere; Fr. consulter.] 
1. To ask advice of; to seek the opinion of; to 
apply or recur to for information or instruction. 


Men forgot, or feared, to consult nature .. 


. 3 they were con- 
tent to consult libraries. 7 : 


t Whewell. 
2. To have reference or respect to, in judging or 
acting ; to decide or to act in favor of; to regard. 


We are... to consult the necessities of life, rather than mat- 
ters of ornament or delight. LD’ Estrange. 


3. To deliberate upon; to take counsel for. 


Many things were there consulted for the future, yet nothing 
was positively resolved. Clarendon. 


Dryden. | 
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4. To bring about by counsel or contrivance; to 
devise; to contrive. 
Thou hast consulted shame to thy house by cutting off many 
people. Hab. ii. 10. 
€on-siilt’, or CSn/sult (Synop., §180), ». [Lat. 
consultus. | 
1. The act of consulting or deliberating; consul- 


tation. [Obs.] 
The council broke, 
And all their grave consults dissolved in smoke. Dryden. 

2. A council or deliberative assembly. [Obs.] 
* A consult of coquettes.” Swift, 

€on-stilt/a-ry,a. Formed by consultation; result- 
ing from conference. 

Consultary response (Law), the opinion of a court on a 
special case. Ogilvie. 

€6n/sul-ta’tion, n. [Lat. consuliatio, Fr. consul- 
tation. | 

1. The act of consulting; deliberating of two or 
more persons, with a view to some decision, 

Thus they their doubtful consuliations dark 
Ended. Dilton. 

2. A meeting of persons to consult together; a 
council, as of lawyers retained in a cause, or of 
physicians in a dangerous disease. 

Writ of consultation (Law), a writ awarded by a su- 
perior court to return a cause which had been removed 
by prohibition from an inferior to its original jurisdiction ; 
—so called because the judges, on corsitation, find the 
prohibition ill-founded. Bouvier. 

Con-stilt/a-tive, a. Pertaining to consultation; 
capable, or having the privilege of, conference. ‘A 
consultative power.” Bp. Branhaill. 

€on-stilt/er, n. One who consults, or asks coun- 
sel or information, 

€on-stilt/ing, p.a. 
tion. 

Consulting physician (Med.),a physician who consults 
with the attending practitioner regarding any case of dis- 
ease. Dunglison. 

€on-siilt/ive, a. Determined by consultation; de- 
liberate; consultative. 

He that remains in the grace of God sins not by any delib- 
erative, consultive, knowing act. Bp. Taylor. 

€on-stim/a-ble, a. Capable of being consumed; 
able to be destroyed, dissipated, wasted, or spent. 
“Consumable commodities.” Locke. 

€on-stime’,v.¢. [imp. & p- p. CONSUMED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CONSUMING.] [Lat. consumere, to take 
wholly or completely, to consume, from con and 
sumere, to take; Fr. consumer, Pr. & Sp. consumir, 
It. consumare.] To destroy, as by decomposition, 
dissipation, waste, or fire; to use up; to expend; 


Imparting advice or informa- 


to waste. ‘‘ Grief conswmed her soul.” Motley. 
If he were putting to my house the brand 
That should consume it, I have not the face 
To say, ‘‘ Beseech you, cease.” Shak. 
Those few escaped, 
Fame and anguish will at last conswme. Milton. 


Syn.— To destroy ; swallow up; ingulf, absorb; waste; 
expend; squander; lavish; dissipate. 
€on-stime’,v.i. To waste away slowly; to become 
exhausted. 
Therefore, let Benedick, like covered fire, 
Consume away in sighs. Shak. 
€on-sitim/er,. One who consumes, spends, wastes, 
or destroys; that which consumes. 
€on-stim/ing-ly, adv. In a consuming manner; 
destructively. 
€on/sum-mate, or €on-stim’mate (Synop., 
§ 180), v.¢. [Lat. consummare, consummatum, from 
con and summa, sum, q. v.; Fr. consommer, Pr. & 
Sp. consumar.] To bring to completion; to raise 
to the highest point or degree ; to perfect; to 
achieve; as, to conswmmate a business. 
There is nothing wanting to consummate thy misery, but the 
apprehension of thy sad condition. Bp. Beveridge. 
€on-stim/mate, a. [Lat. conswmmatus, p. p. of 
consummare.| Carried to the utmost extent or de- 
gree; complete; perfect. ‘‘A man of perfect and 
consummate virtue.” Addison. 
The little band held the post with conswnmate tenacity. Motley. 


€on-sttm/mate-ly, adv. In a consummate man- 
ner; completely. Warton. 

€on/sum-ma/tion, n.  [Lat. conswmmatio, Fr. 
consommation.| The act of carrying to the utmost 
extent or degree; completion; termination; close; 
perfection. ‘‘ From its original to its consemma- 
tion.” Addison. 

€on-sttm/ima-tive, a. Serving to consummate; 
completing. ‘The final, the conswmmative pro- 
cedure of philosophy.” Sir W. Hamilton. 

€on-stiimp/tion (84), n. [Lat. consumptio, Fr. con- 
somption, Pr. consumpcio, consompcio, Sp. consun- 
cion, It. consunzione. } 

1. The act of consuming by use, waste, dissipa- 
tion, &c.; decay; destruction. 

Every new advance of the price to the consumer is a new 
incentive to him to retrench the quality of his BOER ec 

UrkKe. 

2. The state of being wasted or diminished ; 
waste; diminution; loss. 

3. (Med.) A gradual decay or diminution of the 
body; especially, the disease called phthisis pulmo- 
nalis (pulmonary consumption), a disease seated in 
the lungs, attended with a hectic fever, cough, 
&c. Dunglison, 

Syn.—Decline; waste; decay. See DECLINE. 


CONTAMINABLE 


€on-stimp/tion-al, a. Consumptive. [R.] Fuller, 
€on-stimp/tion-a-ry, a. Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, consumption. [2ure.] Lp. Gauden, 
€on-stimp’tive, a. [Fr. consomptif, Pr. consump- 
tiu, Sp. & It. consuntivo. | 
1. Having the quality of consuming, or dissipa- 
ting; destructive; wasting. ‘It [prayer] is not 
consumptive of our time.” Sharp. “A long con- 
sumptive war.” Addison. 
2. Affected with, or inclined to, consumption. 
The lean, consumptive wench, with coughs decayed. Dryden, 


€on-stump’tive-ly, adv. Ina way tending to con- 
sumption. Beddoes. 
€on-stiimp/tive-mess, n. <A state of being con- 
sumptive, or a tendency to a consumption. 
€on-sii/tile, a. [Lat. consutilis, sewed together, 
from consuere, to sew together, from con and suere, 
to sew.] Sewed together. [Ods.] Bailey. 
€on-tab/@-late, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONTABULAT- 
ED; p. pr.& vlb.n. CONTABULATING.] [Lat. con- 
tabulare, contabulatum, from con and tabula, 
board.] To floor with boards. [@Qbs.] Gayton. 
| Con-tiab/T-la/tiom, n. (Lat. contabulatio.] Act 
of laying with boards, or of flooring. [ Obs.] Bailey. 
€6n/taet, n. [Lat. contactus, from contingere, con- 
tactum, to touch on all sides, from con and tangere, 
to touch, originally tago ; Fr. contact, Sp. contacto, 
It. contatio.] A close union or junction of bodies; 
a touching or meeting. 
€on-tie/tion, n. Act of touching. [Obs.] Browne. 
€on-ta/giom (-ta/jun), n. [Lat. contagio, rr. con- 
tagion. See ConTACctT.] 

1. (Med.) The act or process of transmitting a 
disease from one person to another, by direct or in- 
direct contact. Dunglison. 

2. That which serves as a medium or agency to 
transmit disease; pestilential influence, 

And will he steal out of his wholesome bed 
To dare the vile contagion of the night? Shak. 

3. The act or means of propagating influence or 
effects ; — usually ina bad sense. ‘The contagion 
of thought.” Sir J. Stephens. 

When lust... 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Syn.—See Inrecrron. 
€on-ti’/sSioned (kon-ta/jund), a. Affected by con- 
tagion. 
€on-ta/sion-ist (-jun-ist), m. One who believes in 
the contagious character of certain diseases, as the 
plague, &c. 
€on-ta/Siotts, a. ([Lat. contagiosus, Fr. conta- 
gieux, Pr. contagios, Sp., Pg., & It. contagioso.] 

1. (Med.) Communicable by contact ; catching ; 
as, a contagious disease. 

2. Containing or generating contagion; pestilen- 
tial; as, contagious air. 

3. Spreading or communicable from one to an- 
other. 

His genius rendered his courage more contagious. Wirt. 
The spirit of imitation is contagious. Fisher Ames. 

Syn.—Convracious, Ixrecrious. These words have 
been used in very diverse senses; but, in general, a con- 
tagious disease has been considered as one which is 
caught from another by contact, by the breath, by bodily 
effluvia, &c.; while an infectious disease supposes some 
entirely different cause acting by a hidden infiuence, like 
the miasma of prison ships, of marshes, &c., ¢fecting the 
system with disease. This distinction, though not uni- 
versally admitted by medical men, as to the literal mean- 
ing of the words, certainly applies to them in their figu- 
rative use. Thus we speak of the contagious influence of 
evil associates; the contagion of bad example, the con- 
tagion of fear, &c., when we refer to transmission by 
proximity or contact. On the other hand, we speak of 
infection by bad principles, &c., when we consider any 
thing as diffused abroad by some hidden influence. 

€on-ta/Siotis-ly, adv. By contagion. 

€on-ta/siotis-mess, n. The quality of being con- 
tagious. 

€on-tain’, v. ¢. [imp. & p.p. CONTAINED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. CONTAINING.] [Lat. continere, from con 
and tenere, to hold; Fr. contenir, Pr. contener, con- 
tenir, Sp. contener, It. contenere.] 

1. To hold within fixed limits; to comprehend; 
to comprise. 


JDfilton. 


~ 


What thy stores contain bring forth. Milton. 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound. Shak. 


2. To have capacity for; to be able to hold; to in- 
close; to hold; as, a barrel contains more than two 
bushels. 

3. To put constraint upon; torestrain; to con- 
fine. [Obs.] 


The king’s person contains the unruly people from evil oc- 
casions. Spenser. 
Fear not, my lord; we can contain ourselves. Shak. 


€on-tain’, v.i. To restrain desire; to live in conti- 
’ > 


| nence or chastity. Milton. 
€on-tain’a-ble, a Capable of being contained or 
eomprised. Boyle. 


€on-tain/ant, n. One who, or that which, con- 
tains; a container. A 
Con-tain/er, n.. One who, or that which, contains. 


€on-tain/’ment, ». That which is contained; the 





extent. ‘The containment of a rich man’s es- 
tate.” Fuller. 

€on-tim/i-na-ble, a. Capable of being contami- 
nated. 
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CONTAMINATE 


€on-tim/i-nite,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONTAMINAT- 
ED; p.pr.& vb, Nn. CONTAMINATING.] [Lat. con- 
taminatus, p. p. of contaminare, from con and anc. 
taminare, to violate; Sp. contaminar, It. contami- 
-nare.| To soil, stain, or corrupt by defiling con- 
tact; to tarnish; to sully; to taint; to pollute. 
Shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes? Shak. 
I would neither have simplicity imposed upon, nor virtue 
contaminated. Goldsmith. 
Syn.—To pollute; defile; sully; taint. 
€on-tim/i-nate, a. [See supra.] Having contam- 
ination or defilement; polluted; corrupt; tainted. 


“Contaminate drink.” Daniel. 
€on-tim/i-na/tion, n. ([Lat. contaminatio, Sp. 
contaminacion, It. contaminazione.| The act of 


contaminating or polluting; pollution; defilement; 
taint. 
€on-tim/i-na-tive, a. [Sp.contaminativo.] Tend- 
ing to contaminate. 
€on-tin/ker-otis, a. Vile to the lowest degree; 
execrable; perverse; hateful. [Zreland.] [Written 
also cantankerous. 
€bn/teck, n. [O. Eng.; also conteke, contake, con- 
takt, a corruption either of contact or contest, q. v.] 
Quarrel; contention. [Obs.] 
Conteck soon by concord might be ended. Spenser. 
€on-tée/tion, n. [From Lat. contegere, to cover 
up, from con and tegere, to coyer.] <A covering. 
[obs. Browne. 
€on-tém/er-ate, v.t. [Lat. contemeratus, p. p. of 
contemerare, to pollute, from temerare, to pollute, 
originally to treat rashly, from temere, rashly.] To 
pollute; to defile; to violate. [Obs.] Bailey. 
€on-témn’ (-tém’), v. tt. [imp. & p. p. CON- 
TEMNED (kon-témd/); p. pr. & vb. n. CONTEMNING 
pave eeining).| {[Lat. contemnere, from con and 
temnere, to slight, despise, perhaps allied with te- 
mere, and so to treat in a careless manner; O, Fr, 
contemner, Pr. contempner, It. contemnere.] To 
consider and treat as mean and despicable; to neg- 
lect as unworthy of regard; to reject with disdain ; 
to slight. 
Thy pompous delicacies I contemn. Milton. 
One who contemned divine and human laws. Dryden. 
Syn.— To despise; scorn; disdain; spurn; defy; slight; 
neglect; underrate; overlook.—To ConTEMN, DESPISE, 
Scorn, Disparn. Contemn is the generic term; to de- 
spise is to regard or treat as mean, unbecoming, or worth- 
less; to scorn is stronger, expressing a quick, indignant 
contempt; disdain is still stronger, denoting either a gen- 
erous abhorrence of what is base, or unwarrantable pride 
and haughtiness. 


Let not your ears despise my tongue forever, 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound 


That ever yet they heard. Shak. 
This my long sufferance, and my day of grace, 
They who neglect and scorn shall never taste. Milton. 
Tell him, Cato 
Disdains a life which he has power to offer. Addison. 


€on-tém/ner, n. One who contemns; a despiser; 


ascorner. ‘Contemners of the gods.” South. 
€on-tém/ning-ly, adv. Contemptuously; slight- 
ingly. 


€on-tém/’per, v. t.-[Lat. contemperare, from con 
and temperare, to divide or proportion duly, to 
temper, q.v.] To reduce to a lower degree by mix- 
ture with opposite or different qualities ; to temper ; 

_ to moderate. 
The leaves qualify and contemper the heat. Ray. 
€on-tém/per-a-ment, n. The condition of being 
contempered; temperament. Derham. 
€on-tém/per-ate, v.¢. To contemper; to moder- 
ate. [Rare.] ‘‘Contemperate the air.” Browne. 
€on-tém/per-a/tion, n. 1. The act of contemper- 
ing or moderating; moderation. ‘‘ The contemper- 
ation of fervor in the heart.” Browne. 

2. Proportionate mixture or combination. ‘ Con- 
temperation of light and shade.”’ Boyle, 

€on-tém/per-a-ttire (53), n. The condition of 
being contempered or proportionally mixed; tem- 
perament. [Rare.] ‘ The different contemperature 
of the elements.” South. 

€dn/tem-plate, or €on-tém/plate (117) (Synop., 
§ 130), v.¢. [tmp. & p. p. CONTEMPLATED; p. pr. & 
vb. X. CONTEMPLATING.] [Lat. contemplatus, p. p. 
of contemplari, to look around carefully on all 
sides, to consider, from con and templum,a space 
for observation marked out by the augur with his 
staff, contracted from tempulwm, as a diminutive of 
tempus, a piece or portion cut off; Fr. contempler, 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. contemplar, It. contemplare.] 

1. To look at on all sides or in all bearings; to 
view or consider with continued attention; to re- 
oe with deliberate care ; to meditate on; to 
study. 

. To love, at least contemplate and admire, 
What I see excellent. Milton. 

2. To consider or have in view, as contingent or 
probable; to look forward to ; to presuppose ; to 
propose. 

The information contemplated by those resolutions. 
A. Hamilton. 

(=> Although the orthoépists declare themselves to be 
in favor of pronouncing this word and others of similar 
formation (as alternate, compensate, concentrate, confis- 
cate, extirpate, &c.) with the accent on the second sylla- 
ble, it would better accord with analogy to place the ac- 
cent on the first syllable; for these words do not come to 
us directly, as seems to be commonly supposed, from 





€6n/tem-pla/tion, n. 


€on-tém/pla-tist, n. 


€on-tém/pla-tive, a. 


€on-tém/pla-tive-ly, adv. 
€on-tém/pla-tive-mess, 7. 


€bn/tem-pla/tor (Synop., § 130), 2. 
€on-tém/po-ra-né/ity, n. 


€on-tém/po-ra/ne-otts, a. 
? 


€on-tém/po-ra/ne-otis-ly, adv. 


€on-tém/po-ra/ne-oltis-ness, 2. 


“ 
€on-tém/po-ra-ry, a. 


€on-tém’/po-ra-ry, n. 


€on-tém/po-rize, v. ¢. 


€on-témpt/’ (84), 2. 
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contem'plor, alter'no, compen!so, &c.; but from their par- 
ticiples, con/templa!tus, al/terna'tus, com!pensaltus, &e., 
in which the principal accent is on the last syllable but 
one, and a secondary accent on the first syllable. Now, it 
is a general rule of our language that, when a polysylable 
is formed from the Latin by dropping a syllable, the prin- 
cipal accent of the English word coincides with the sec- 
ondary accent of the Latin; as, for example, in par!- 
simony, from par!simo’nia. It is, therefore, decidedly 
preterable to say con/template, al'ternate, com!pensate, 
&e., instead of contem'plate, alter'nate, compen'sate, &c 
Nor, in most cases, does usage, though somewhat divided, 
forbid us to do so. Inthe United States, there is a large 
and increasing number of cultivated speakers who give 
the antepenultimate accentuation to these and other 
words of the same class, and the practice of most Eng- 
lish scholars of the present day is the same. See $117. 

Syn.—To study; ponder; muse; meditate on; dwell 
on; consider; intend; design; plan; purpose. —To Con- 
TEMPLATE, MEDITATE, INTEND. We meditate a design 
when we are looking out or waiting for the means of its 
accomplishment; we contemplate it when the means are 
at hand, and our decision is nearly or quite made. To in- 
tend is stronger, implying that we have decided to act 
when an opportunity may offer. <A general meditates an 
attack upon the enemy; he contemplates undertaking it 
at the earliest convenient season; and in the mean time 
conceals his tnéention with the utmost care. 


€dn/tem-plate, or €on-tém/’plate, v. i. To 


look with care; to think studiously; to ponder; to 
muse; to meditate. 
So many hours must I contemplate. Shak. 
[Lat. contemplatio, Fr. con- 
templation, Pr. contemplacio, Sp. contemplacion, It. 
contemplazione.| The act of the mind in consider- 
ing with attention; continued attention of the mind 
to a particular subject; meditation. 
In contemplation of created things, 
By steps we may ascend to God, Milton. 
Contemplation is keeping the idea which is brought into the 
mind for some time actually in view. Locke. 
To have in contemplation, to intend or purpose, or to 
have under consideration. 


One who contemplates; a 
I. Taylor. 

[Lat. contemplativus, Fr. 
contemplatif, Pr. contemplatiu, Sp., Pg., & It. con- 
templativo.} 

1. Pertaining to, addicted to, 
contemplation; studious; thoughtful. ‘‘ Fixed end 
contemplative their looks.” Denham. 

2. Having the power of thought or meditation. 
“ The contemplative part of mankind.” Locke. 


contemplator. 


or employed in 


€on-tém’pla-tive, n. (Hccl.) A friar belonging to 


the order of Mary Magdalen. 

With contemplation ; 
attentively; thoughtfully ; with deep attention. 
The state of being 


{Lat.] One 
who contemplates; one employed in study or medi- 
tation. Browne. 
State of being con- 
“The lines of contemporanetty in 
J. Philips. 
{ Lat. contemporaneus, 
from con and tempus, time; It. & Sp. contempora- 
neo, Fr. contemporain.|] Living, acting, or tran- 
spiring at the same time; contemporary. 
At the same 


contemplative; thoughtfulness. 


temporancous. 
the odlitie system.” 


time with some other event. 
The state or 


quality of being contemporaneous. Gliddon. 
€on-tém/po-ra-ri-ness, 7. Existence at the same 
time. Howell. 


[From Lat. con and tempo- 
rarius, of or belonging to time, from tempus, tem- 
voris, time. Cf. Lat. contemporare, to be contempo- 
rary.] Living, acting, or transpiring at the same 
time; contemporaneous. 

This king [Henry VIII.] was contemporary with the greatest 

mop*’ ths of Europe. Strype. 
One who lives at the same 
time with another; as, Socrates and Plato were 
contemporaries. 
[imp. & p. p. CONTEMPO- 
RIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. CONTEMPORIZING.] [Lat. 
con and tempus, temporis, time; Sp. contempori- 
zar.) To make contemporary ; to place in the same 
age or time. [Obs.] Browne. 
[Lat. contemptus, from con- 
temnere. See CONTEMN. | 

1. The act of contemning or despising; the act of 
treating as mean, vile, and worthless; disdain. 


Eve, thy contempt of life and pleasure seems 
To argue in thee something more sublime " 
And excellent than what thy mind contemns. = D/ilton. 


Nothing, says Longinus, can be great, the contempt of which 


is great. Addison. 
2. The state of being despised. 
You would have sold your king to slaughter, 
His subjects to oppression and contempt. Shak. 


8. (Law.) Disobedience of the rules, orders, or 
process of a court of justice, or of the rules or or- 
ders of a legislative body; disorderly, contemptu- 
ous, or insolent language or behavior in presence 
of a court tending to disturb its proceedings, or im- 
pair the respect due to its authority. 

Syn. —Disdain; scorn; derision; mockery ; contume- 
ly; neglect; disregard; slight. 


€on-témpt/i-bili-ty, n. 


€on-témpt/i-ble, a. 


€on-témpt/i-ble-mess, 7. 


€on-témpt/i-bly, adv. 


€on-témpt/i-otis (-témpt/yu-tis), a. 
p q , 





€on-témpt/ii-otis-ly, adv. In 


€on-témpt/ii-otis-mess, 1. 


€on-ténd’, v. 7. 


€on-ténd/ent, n. 


€on-ténd/ress, 2. 


€on-tén/e-ment, n. 


€on-tént/, a. 





CONTENT 


: 


The quality of being 
held in, or worthy of, contempt. Speed, 
; 1. Worthy of contempt; de- 
serving of scorn or disdain, ‘he man’s intellect 
was contemptible.” Motley. 
The arguments of tyranny are as contemptible as its force is 
dreadful. urke. 
2. Apt to despise; contemptuous. [Obs.] 
If she should make tender of her love, ’tis very possible 
he’ll scorn it, for the man hath a contemptible spirit. Shak. 
Syn.— Contemptuous ; despicable; abject; vile ; mean; 
base ; paltry ; worthless ; sorry ; pitiful ; scurrile. See 
CONTEMPTUOUS. — CONTEMPTIBLE, DESPICABLE, PITIFUL, 
Pautry. Despicable is stronger than contemptible, as 
despise is stronger than confemn. It implies keen disap- 
probation, with a mixture of anger. A man is despicable 
chiefly for low actions which mark his life, such as ser- 
Vility, baseness, or mean adulation. A man is contempti- 
ble for mean qualities which distinguish his character, 
especially those which show him to be weak, foolish, or 
worthless. Treachery is despicable, egotism is contempti- 
ble. Pitiful and paltry are applied to cases which are 
beneath anger, and are simply contemptible in a high de- 
gree. Any thing that shows meanness or timidity is p7ti- 
Jul; any thing that is low, shuffling, or marked by equiy- 
ocation, is paltry. Thus we speak of a pitiful excuse, a 
pitiful pretense, pitiful weakness; and of a paltry sub- 
terfuge, a paltry evasion, a paltry equivocation. The 
distinction between the two words is not, however, a 
marked one, and they are frequently interchanged. 


The state of being con- 
temptible, or of being despised ; despicableness ; 
meanness; vileness. 
In a contemptible manner ; 
meanly; in a manner deserving of contempt. 
Manifesting 
or expressing contempt or disdain ; scornful ; 
haughty ; disdainful. ‘‘A proud, contemptuous 
behavior.” Hammond, 
Oliver [Goldsmith]... never showed the least sign of that 
contemptuous antipathy with which, in his days, the ruling 
minority in Ireland too generally regarded the subject ma- 
jority. wacaulay. 
Syn. — Scornful; insolent; haughty ; disdainful; cava- 
lier; supercilious ; insulting ; contumelious ; affrontive; 
abusive ; fastidious. —CONTEMPTUOUS, CONTEMPTIBLE. 
These words, from their similarity of sound, are some- 
times erroneously interchanged, as when a person speaks 
of having ‘ta very contemptible opinion of another.’ Con- 
temptible is applied to that which is the object of con- 
tempt; as, contemptible conduct, a contemptible fellow. 
Contemptuous is applied to that which indicates con- 
tempt; as, a contemptuous look, a contemptuous remark, 
contemptuous treatment. ence we may speak of a 
thing (an observation, for example), as contemptuous or 
as contemptible; meaning in the former case that it ev- 
presses contempt, and in the latter case that it deserves 
contempt. ‘‘Rome, the proudest part of the heathen 
world, entertained the most cortemptwows opinion of the 
Jews.” Atterbury. 


a contemptuous 
manner; with scorn or disdain; despitefully. 


The apostles and most eminent Christians were poor, and 

used contemptuously. py. Taylor. 
Disposition to con- 
tempt; act of contempt; insolence; scornfulness; 
haughtiness. 
[imp. & p. Pp. CONTENDED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CONTENDING.] [Lat. contendere, from con 
and tendere, to stretch, allied with Gr. reivecv, to 
stretch; O. Fr. & Pr. contendre, Sp. & Pg. con- 
tender, It. contendere. |] 

1. To strive in opposition ; to contest; to dispute ; 
to vie; to quarrel. 

For never two such kingdoms did contend 


Without much fall of blood. Shak. 
You sit above, and see vain men below 
Contend for what you only can bestow. Dryden. 


2. To strive in debate; to engage in discussion; 
to dispute; to argue. ‘The question which our 
author would contend for.” Locke. 

Syn.—To struggle; vie; strive; oppose; emulate; 
contest; litigate; dispute; debate. 


€on-ténd/, v.¢. To dispute for; to contest. [Mare. ] 


Carthage shall contend the world with Rome. Dryden. 


[Lat. contendens, p. pr. of con- 
tendere.| An antagonist or opposer. [Obs.] 


The contendents have been still made a prey to the third 
party. L' Estrange. 


€on-ténd/er, n. One who contends; a combatant; 


a champion. 
She who contends; a female 
contestant. 
[Lat. con and Eng. tenement, 
q.v.] (ZLaw.) That which is held together with an- 
other thing; that which is connected with a tene- 
ment, or thing holden; as acertain quantity of land 
adjacent to a dwelling, and necessary to the reputa- 
ble enjoyment of the dwelling. Burrill. 
Lae: contentus, p.p. of continere, to 
hold together, from con and tenere, to hold; Fr. & 
Pr. content; Sp. & It. contento.] Contained within 
limits; hence, having the desires limited by present 
enjoyment; in a state of quiet peace; satisfied; at 
rest. 
Having food and raiment, let us be therewith content. 
1 Tim. vi. 8. 
[= Content and not content, terms used, as in the 
English House of Lords, to express assent to or dissent 
from any motion. 
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CONTENT 


€on-tént’, v.t. [L. Lat. contentare, to satisfy; Fr. 
contenter, Sp. contentar, It. contentare. } 

1. To satisfy the mind of; to make quiet, so as to 
stop complaint or opposition; to appease; to make 
easy in any situation ; — used chiefly with the recip- 
rocal pronoun, "y 
Do not content yourselves with obscure and confused oe 

rats, 

Pilate, willing to content the people, released Barabbas. 

Mark xv. 15. 
2. To please or gratify; to delight. 
It doth much content me 
To hear him so inclined. 
Syn.—To satiate; satisfy. See SATIATE. 
€on-tént’, n. 1. Rest or quietness of the mind in 
one’s present condition; satisfaction; moderate 
happiness. 
‘Take no content in praise when it is offered thee. Bp. Taylor. 
2. Acquiescence without examination, 
The style is excellent; 


Shak. 


The sense they humbly take upon content. Pope. 
3. That which contents or satisfies. 
I will give you any content for your pains. Selden. 


€dn/tent, or €Con-tént’, n. [See CONTENT, a.] 
1. That which is contained ; — usually in the plu- 
ral. 
I shall prove these writings... authentic, and the contents 
true. Grew. 
2. The power of containing; capacity; extent. 
“ Ships of great content.” Bacon. 
The geometrical content, figure, and situation of all the 
lands of a kingdom. Graunt. 
Table of contents, or the contents, a summary or index 
of the matter treated in a book. 
€on/ten-ta/tion, n. [L. Lat. contentatio.] Con- 
tent; satisfaction. [Obs.] Arbuthnot. 
€on-tént/ed, a. Content; easy in mind; satisfied; 
quiet. ‘A man who could not rest contented to fill 
an inferior place.” Palfrey. 
€on-tént/ed-ly, adv. Ina contented manner; qui- 
etly ; without concern. 
€on-tént/ed-mess, n. State of resting in mind; 
quiet; satisfaction of mind with any condition or 


event, Walton. 
€on-tént/ful, a. Full of contentment; contented. 
[ Obs. Barrow. 


€on-tén/tion, n. [Lat. contentio, Fr. contention, 
Sp. contencion, It. contenzione, Pr. contenso, O. Fr. 
contengon. See CONTEND.] 

1. A violent effort to obtain something, or to re- 
sist a person, claim, or injury; contest; quarrel. 
“ FKierce contention.” Milton. ‘A study which 
requires effort and contention of mind.” Whewell. 

2. Strife in debate; controversy; altercation, 

Contentions and strivings about the law. Titus iii. 9. 

3. Vehemence of endeavor; eagerness; ardor; 
zeal. ‘‘Anend... worthy our utmost contention 
to obtain.” Rogers. 

Syn.—Strugele; strife; contest; litigation; contro- 
versy; quarrel; conflict; feud; dissension; variance; dis- 
agreement; debate; competition; emulation; discord.— 
CONTENTION, STRIFE. <A struggle between two parties is 
the idea common to these two words. Strife is a struggle 
for mastery; contention is a struggle for the possession 
of some desired object, or the accomplishment of some 
favorite end. Neither of the words is necessarily used 
in a bad sense, since there may be a generous strife 
or contention between two friends as to which shall ineur 
danger or submit to sacrifices. Ordinarily, however, these 
words denote a struggle arising from bad passions. In 
that case, strife usually springs from a quarrelsome tem- 
per, and contention from a selfish spirit which seeks its 
own aggrandizement, or because it is fearful lest others 
should obtain too much. 

By these acts of hateful sti/e, hateful to all, 
How hast thou disturbed heaven’s blessed peace! J/ilton. 
Contention bold, with iron lungs, 
And Slander, with her hundred tongues. Moore. 
Con-tén/tiotis (-ttn/shus), a. [Lat. contentiosus 
Fr. contentieux, Sp. contencioso, It. contenzioso.] 

1. Apt to contend; given to angry debate; pro- 
voking dispute or contention; quarrelsome. ‘ Des- 
potic and contentious temper.”’ Macaulay. 

Midst a contentious world, striving where none are strong. 

Byron. 

2. Relating to contention or strife ; involving con- 
tention, ‘Contentious crimes.” Spenser. 

Contentious jurisdiction, that branch of English eccle- 
siastical law which is exercised upon matters in contro- 
yersy between parties, in contradistinction to voluntary 
jurisdiction, or that exercised upon matters not opposed 
or controverted. Burriil. 

Syn. — Quarrelsome; pugnacious; dissensious ; wran- 
fling; litigious; perverse; peevish. 

Con+tén/tiotis-ly, adv. Ina contentious manner; 
quarrelsomely ; perversely. Browne. 
Con-tén/tiotis-ness, n. A disposition to contend; 


quarrelsomeness, Bentley. 
Con-tént/less, a. Lacking content; dissatisfied; 
uneasy. 
Contént/ly, adv. In acontented way. [Obs.] 


€on-tént/ment, n. [Fr. contentement, It. conéenta- 
mento, Sp. contentamiento. See CONTENT, v. f.] 
1. A resting or satisfaction of mind, without dis- 
quiet; acquiescence; satisfaction; content. 


Contentment without external honor is humility. Grew. 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease; 
Those eall it pleasure, and contentment these. Pope. 
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2. That which affords satisfaction to the mind; 
gratification. 

At Paris the prince spent one whole day to give his mind 
some contentment in viewing of a famous city. Wotton. 

€6n/tents, or €on-ténts’ (114) (Synop., §130), n. 
pl. See CONTENT, n. 

€on-tér/mi-na-ble (14), a, Capable of being re- 
garded as having the same bounds. 

Love and life are not conterminable. Wotton. 

€on-tér/mi-nal, a, [L. Lat. conterminalis.| Con- 
terminous. Scott. 

€on-tér/mi-nate, a. [Lat. conterminatus, p. of 
conterminare, to border upon, from conterminus, 
bordering upon, from con and terminus, border. | 
Having the same bounds; conterminous. B. Jonson. 

€on-tér/mi-notis, a, [Lat. conterminus, from con 
and terminus, border.] Having the same bounds, 
or boundaries; bordering upon; contiguous. 

This confirmed so many of them as were conterminous to 
the colonies and garrisons to the Roman laws. ‘ale. 

€on/ter-ra/ne-an, )a. [Lat. conterraneus, from 

€6n/ter-ra/ne-otis, con and terra, country; It. 
& Sp. conterraneo.} Being of the same CeURty 4 
[ Obs. Howell, 

€on-tés/ser-a/tion, n. [Lat. contesseratio, from 
contesserare, to contract friendship by means of the 
tesser@, from con and tessera, a square tablet, a 
tally or token, which was divided by two friends, in 
order that, by means of it, they or their descendants 
might always recognize each other.] An assem- 
blage or union in harmony. [0ds.] 

The holy symbols of the eucharist were intended to be a 
contesseration and a union of Christian societies to God and 
with each other. Bp. Taylor. 

€on-tést’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. CONTESTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. CONTESTING.] [Fr. contester, Pr. contestar, 
from Lat. contestari, to call to witness, contestari 
litem, to introduce a lawsuit by calling witnesses, 
to bring an action, from Lat. con and testari, to be 
a witness, from testis, witness. ] 

1. To make a subject of dispute, contention, or 
litigation; to call in question; to controvert; to op- 
pose; to dispute. 

The people... contested not what was done. Locke. 


2. To strive earnestly to hold or maintain; to 
struggle to defend; as, the troops contested every 
inch of ground. 

3. (Law.) To. defend, as a suit or other judicial 
proceeding; to dispute or resist, as a claim, by 
course of law; to litigate. 

Syn.—To dispute; controvert; debate; litigate; op- 
pose; argue; contend. 

€on-tést/, v.i. To engage in dispute, strife, or em- 
ulation; to contend; to vie; to emulate ;— followed 
by with. 

The difficulty of an argument adds to the pleasure of’ con- 
testing with it, when there are hopes of victory. Burnet. 

Of man, who dares in pomp with Jove contest? Pope. 


€in/test,n. 1. Earnest dispute; strife in argument; 
controversy ; debate. 
Leave all noisy contests, all immodest clamors and brawl- 
ing language. Watts. 
2. Earnest struggle for superiority, defense, or 
the like; strife in arms. 
The late battle had, in effect, been a contest between one 
usurper and another. Hallam. 
Syn.— Conflict; combat; battle; encounter; shock; 
struggle; dispute; altercation; debate; controversy ; dif- 
ference ; disagreement ; strife. —CONTEST, CONFLICT, 
ComMBAT, ENCOUNTER. Contest is the broadest term, and 
had originally no reference to actual fighting. It was,on 
the contrary, a legal term signifying to call witnesses, and 
hence came to denote first a struggle in argument, and 
then astruggle for some common object between opposing 
parties, usually one of considerable duration, and imply- 
ing successive stages or acts. Conflict denotes literally a 
close personal engagement, in which sense it is applied to 
actual fighting. It is, however, more commonly used in a 
figurative sense to denote strenuous or direct opposition ; 
as, a mental conflict, conflicting interests or passions, a 
conflict of laws. An encounter is a direct meeting face to 
face. Usually it is a hostile meeting, and is then very 
nearly coincident with conflict ; as, an encownter of op- 
posing hosts. Sometimes it is used in a looser sense; as, 
“this keen encounter of our wits.’ Shak. Combat is com- 
monly applied to actual fighting, but may be used figu- 
ratively in reference to a strife of words or a struggle of 
feeling. 
€on-tést/a-ble, a. [Fr. contestable.] Capable of 
being contested; debatable; disputable; contro- 
vertible. 
€on-tést/a-ble-mess, 2. 
tested. [Obs.] 
€on-tésifamt, n. One who contests; an opponent; 
a litigant; a disputant. [Rare.] 
€6n/tes-ta/tion, n. [Fr. contestation, Lat. contes- 
tatio.] 
1. The act of contesting; strife; dispute. ‘‘ Lov- 
er-like contestation.” Milton. 
After years spent in domestic contestations, she found means 
to withdraw. Clarendon. 
2. Proof by witnesses; attestation; testimony. 
[Obs.] ‘A solemn contestation ratified on the part 
of God.” Barrow. 
Con-tést/ing-ly, adv. Ina contending manner, 
€on-tést/less, a. Not to be disputed or questioned. 
[Rare.]- “Now ’tis truth contestless.” A, Hill. 
{Lat. contexere, from con and tezere, 


Possibility of being con- 








“ 


CONTINENTAL 


to weave.] To weave or knit together; to unite or 
connect closely. [Ovs.] 
Some other cause capable to contex the matter. Boyle. 
€in/text, n. [Lat. contextus, from contexere; Fr. 
contexte, Sp. contexto, It. contesto. See supra.) 
Connected structure, as of a discourse; especially 
the parts of a discourse which precede or follow 
a sentence quoted. ‘According to all the light that 
the contexts afford.,”’ Sharp. 
€on-téxt/, a. [Lat. contextus, p. p. of contexere; 
Sp. contexto, It. contesto.| Knit or woven together ; 
close; firm. [Obs.] ‘‘The coats are context and 


callous.” Derham. 
€on-téxt’, v. t. [Lat. contexere, contextum.] To 
knit together; to unite closely. (Obs. ] — 


If the subject be history or contexted fable, I hold it better 
put in prose or blanks. ‘eltham. 
€on-téxt/tir-al (-yyr-), a. Pertaining to contexture 
or disposition. Smith. 
€on-téxt/iire (kon-ttkst/yyr, 53), n. [Fr. contex- 
ture, Sp. contextura.] The disposition and union of 
the constituent parts of a thing with respect to each 
other; composition of parts; system; constitution ; 
texture, ‘“‘ That wonderful contexture of all created 
beings.” Dryden. 
He was not of any delicate contexture; his limbs rather 
sturdy than dainty. Wotton. 
€on-téxt/tired (-yurd), a. Formed into texture; 
woven together. [are.] 
€6n/tig-na/tion, n. [Lat. contignatio, from con- 
tignare, to join together with beams, from con and 
tignum, beam, from tegere, to cover; Fr. contigna- 
tion, Sp. contignacion. | 
1. The act of framing together, or uniting beams 
in a fabric. Burke, 
2. A frame of beams; a story. Wotton. 
€on-tig/ii-ate, a. Having closeness of contact; 
near; approximating. [Obs.] ‘‘ The two extremi- 
ties are contiguate, yea, and continuate.” Holland. 
€on/ti-gi/i-ty, n. [L. Lat. contiguitas, Fr. con- 
tiguité, It. contiguita, Sp. contigiiedad.] The state 
of being in actual or close contact; approximation. 
To me there eppear only three principles of connection 
among ideas, namely, resemblance, contiguity in time or ie 
and cause or effect. lume. 
€on-tig/ii-otis, a. [Lat. contiguus, from contin- 
gere, to touch, as it were, on all sides, from con and 
tangere, to touch; It. & Sp contiguo, Fr. contigu.) 
In actual or close contact; touching; adjacent; 
near, 
Joining the contiguous objects by the participation of their 
colors. = . . m F, a Dryden. 
Syn.— Adjoining; adjacent. See AnJornine. 


€on-tig/ii-otis-ly, adv. In a manner to touch ; 
without intervening space. Dryden. 
€on-tig/ii-otis-ness, n. A state of contact; close 
union. 
€odn/timeng¢ge, )n. ([Lat. continentia, Fr. conti- 
€odn/tinen-cy,§ nence, Sp. & Pg. continencia, It. 
continenza, Pr. continentia. | 
1. The restraint which a person imposes upon his 
desires and passions; self-command; specifically, 
the restraint of the passion for sexual enjoyment; 
resistance of concupiscence; chastity. 
He knew when to leave off, — a continence which is practiced 
by few writers. Dryden. 
Content without lawful venery is continence; without un- 
lawful, is chastity. Grew. 
Chastity is either abstinence or continence : abstinence is that 
of virgins or widows; continence, that of married persons. 
Bp. Taylor. 

2. Uninterrupted course; continuity. [Obs.] 
€odn/ti-ment, a. [Lat. continens, from continere, to 
hold together, from con and tenere, to hold; Fr. 
continent, It. & Sp. continente.] 

1. Serving to restrain or limit. [Obs.] 

My desire 
All continent impediments would o’erbear 
That did oppose my will. Shak. 

2. Not interrupted; connected; continuous; as, 
a continent fever. [Obs.] 

The north-east part of Asia is, if not continent with the west 
side of America, yet certainly the least disjoined by sea of all 
that coast. ‘rerewood, 

3. Exercising restraint as to the indulgence of 
desires or passions, especially as to sexual inter- 
course; temperate; chaste. ‘'Continent not to im- 


pair his strength.” Browne. 
Have a continent forbearance till the speed of his rage goes 
slower. Shak. 
My past life 
Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true, 
As Iam now unhappy. Shak. 


€in/tinent, n. ([Lat. continens, hanging together, 
from continere, to hold together, Fr. continent, It. 
& Sp. continente.] ; 
1. That which contains any thing, [0bs.] 
Here’s the scroll, 
The continent and summary of my fortune. Shak, 
2. (Geog.) A great extent of land not interrupted 
by water; one of the larger bodies of land on the 
globe; the main land; as, the western continent ; 
the continent of Asia. 
3. The main land of Europe, as distinguished 
from the islands, especially from England. 
€6n/tinént/al, a. 1. Pertaining or relating toa 
continent. 
2. Pertaining to the main land of Europe, in dis- 
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tinction from the adjacent islands, especially Eng- 
land; as, a continental tour. 

__ No former king had involved himself so eden oe the 
labyrinth of continental alliances. allain. 

3. (Amer. Hist.) Pertaining to the confederated 
olonies in the time of the revolutionary war. 
“ Delegates to the Continental Congress.” Bancroft. 

_ The army before Boston was designated as the Continental 

_ army, in contradistinction to that under General Gage, which 
was called the * ministerial army.” . Irving. 
— Continental system (Hist.), the blockade of Great Brit- 
ordered by Napoleon by the decree of Berlin, Nov. 

5 7 

€bn/tinént/al, n. (Amer. Hist.) A soldier in the 
continental army. 

€odn/timent-ly, adv. In a continent manner ; 
chastely ; moderately; temperately. 

©dn/tinent-ness, n. The state of being conti- 

nent; continence. [Obs.] 

€on-tin e’, v.i. [Lat. contingere, to touch on all 

' sides. See ContiGuous.] To touch; to reach; to 
happen. [Obs.] Bailey. 

€on-tin’genge, | n. [Fr. contingence, Sp. contin- 

Con-tin’/gen-cy. gencia, It. contingenza. | 

1. The quality of being contingent or casual; the 
possibility of coming to pass. 

Aristotle says we are not to build certain rules on the con- 
tingency of human actions. South. 

2. An event which may occur; a possibility; a 
casualty. 

The remarkable position of the queen rendering her death 
a most important contingency. Hallam. 

Syn.— Casualty; accident; chance. 

€on-tin’/gent, a. [Lat. contingens, p. pr. of con- 
tingere, to touch on all sides, to happen; Fr. contin- 
gent, It. & Sp. contingente.) 

1. Possible, or liable, but not certain, to occur; 
incidental; casual; as, to set such and such a con- 
tingent event as a sign to himself. Trench. 

o Dependent on that which is undetermined or 

- unknown ;— often with upon or on. 

It would puzzle the greatest philosopher that ever was, to 
give any tolerable account, how any knowledge whatsoever, 
can certainly and infallibly foresee an event through uncertain 
and contingent causes. Tillotson. 

3. (Law.) Dependent for effect on something that 
may or may not occur; as, a contingené estate; 
contingent use. 

Syn.— Accidental ; incidental; casual; fortuitous. 
See ACCIDENTAL. 

Con-tin’/gent, ». 1, An event which is possible, 
or liable, but not certain, to occur; that which is 
unforeseen, undetermined, or dependent on some- 
thing future; a contingency, 

Ilis understanding could almost pierce into future contin- 
gents. South. 

2. That which falls to one ina division or appor- 
tionment among a number; a quota; a suitable 
share; proportion; as, each prince furnishes his 
contingent of men, money, and munitions. 

€on-tin’/gent-ly, adv. Without design or fore- 
sight; accidentally. 

€on-tin’/sent-ness, 7. The state of being contin- 
gent; fortuitousness, 

€on-tin/ii-a-ble, a. [Sp. & Pr. continuable.] Ca- 
pable of being continued. 

€ontin/t-al, a. [Fr. continuel.] 

1. Proceeding without interruption or cessation; 
constant, unceasing; lasting; abiding; continuous, 
He that is of a merry heart hath a continual feast. Prov. xv. 15. 

2. Very frequent; often repeated; of frequent 
recurrence; perpetual. 

The eye is delighted by a continual succession of small land- 
scapes. W. Irving. 

Continual claim (Law), a claim that is made from time 
to time, within every year and a day, to land or other 
estate, the possession of which can not be obtained with- 
out hazard. Itis now abolished in England. Cozel/.— 
Continual proportionals (Math.), quantities in continued 
proportion. Brande. 

Syn.— Constant; continuous; perpetual; incessant; 
unceasing; uninterrupted; unintermitted. See ConsTANT 
and CONTINUOUS. 

€on-tin/i-al/i-ty, n. The state of being continual; 
continualness. [Ztare.] 

€on-tin/ti-al-ly, adv. 1. Without cessation; un- 
ceasingly ; continuously; as, the ocean is continu- 
wy rolling its waves on the shore. 

. Very often; in repeated succession. 
€on-tin/i-al-ness,. Permanence. 
Con-tin/t-ange, n. [It. continuanza.] 

1. A holding on, or remaining in a particular 
state; permanence, as of condition, habits, abode, 
&c. ; perseverance ; constancy ; stay. ‘ Patient 
continuance in well-doing.” Rom, ii. 7. 

Continuance of evil doth itself increase evil. Sidney. 

2. Uninterrupted succession; continuation; con- 
stant renewal; perpetuation; propagation. 

The brute immediately regards his own preservation or the 
continuance of his species. Addison. 

3. A holding together; continuity. [Obs.] 

Wool, tow, cotton, and raw silk have, besides the desire of 
continuance in regard of the tenuity of their thread, a greedi- 
ness of moisture. Racin. 
_ &. (Law.) (a.) The postponement of the proceed- 
ings inacause from one stated term of a court to 
another. (b.) The entry of such adjournment on the 


Hales. 
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record. (c.) The adjournment of proceedings in a 
cause from one day or term to another; an entry of 
the same, and the grounds thereof, upon the record. 
€on-tin/i-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONTINUATED ; 
p. pr. & vb, n. CONTINUATING.] [Lat. continuare. 
See ConTINUE.] ‘To join closely together. [Rare.] 
ton-tin/ti-ate, a. [Lat. continuatus, p. p. of con- 
tinuare, See CONTINUE.) 
1. Immediately united together; intimately con- 
nected. [Lare.] 
We are of Him and in Him, even as though our 1 flesh 
and bones should be made continuate with his. Hooker. 
2. Uninterrupted; unbroken. [are.] Shak. 
€on-tin/ti-ate-ly, adv. With continuity; without 


interruption. [2aze.] 
€on-tin/i-ate-mess, n. The quality of being con- 
tinuate. [lare.] Digby. 


€on-tin/t-a/tion, n. [Lat. continuatio, Fr. conti- 
nuation, Sp. continuacion, It. continuazione, Pr. 
continuatio. | 

1. The act of continuing, or the state of being 
continued ; uninterrupted extension or succession ; 
prolongation; production; propagation. Addison. 

2. That which extends, increases, or supplements, 
as the continwation of a story, &c. 

€on-tin/ii-a-tive, n. [Fr. continuatif, Pr. conti- 
nuatiu. | 

1. (Logic.) A term or expression denoting con- 
tinuance. 

To these may be added continuatives ; as, Rome remains to 
this day; which includes, at least, two propositions, viz,, Rome 
was, and Rome is. Watts. 

2. (Gram.) A word that continues the connection 
of sentences or subjects; a connective; a conjunc- 
tion. 

Continuatives .. . consolidate sentences into one continuous 
whole. ‘arris. 

€on-tin/ii-a/tor (Synop., § 130), 2. [It. continua- 
tore, Sp. continuador, Fr. continuateur.] One who 
continues or keeps up a series or succession, a con- 
tinuer. Browne. 

€on-tin/iie (kon-tin/yy), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. CON- 
TINUED; p. pr. & vb. N. CONTINUING.] [Fr. contt- 
nuer, Pr. & Sp. continuar, It. continware, from Lat. 
continuare, to connect, continue, from continwus, 
See CONTINUOUS. ] 

1. To remain in a given place or condition; to 
abide; to stay. 

Hereto continue, and build up here 
A growing empire. Milton. 

They continue with me now three days, and have nothing 
to eat. Matt. xv. 32. 

2. To be permanent or durable; to endure; to last. 

But now thy kingdom shall not continue. 1 Sam. xiii. 14. 

3. To be steadfast or constant in any course; to 
persevere. 

If ye contimuc in my word, then are ye my disciples in- 
deed. John vii. 32. 

Syn.—To persevere; persist. See PERSEVERE. 

€on-tin/iie, v. ¢. 1. To hold in a given place or 
position; to maintain connection with. [Obs.] 

2. To carry onward or extend from one time, 
place, or condition, to another; to prolong; to pro- 
tract; to persist in, 

O, continue thy loving kindness unto them that know thee. 

?s. ¥XXvVi. 10. 

You know how to make yourself happy, by only continuing 

such a life as you have been long accustomed to lead. Pope. 

€on-tin/itied (kon-tin/ynd), p. a. Having extension 
of time, space, order of events, and the like. ‘‘Con- 
tinued woe.” Jenyns. ‘ Continued succession.” 
Locke, 

Continued bass (Mus.), a bass continued through an 
entire piece of music; the same as thorough bass. Brande. 
— Continued fever (Med.), a fever which presents no in- 
terruption in its course. Dunglison. — Continued fraction 
(Math.), a fraction whose numerator is 1, and whose de- 
nominator is a whole number plus a fraction whose nu- 
merator is 1 and whose denominator is a whole number 
plus a fraction, and so on. Davies. — Continued proportion 
(Arith. & Alg.), a proportion composed of two or more 
equal ratios, in which the consequent of each preceding 
ratio is the same with the antecedent of the following one; 
as, 4:8:8:16::16:32, 

€on-tin/ii-ed-ly, adv. Without interruption ; with- 
out ceasing. Norris. 
€on-tin/ii-er, n. One who continues; one who has 
the power of perseverance; acontinuator. Shak. 
€on/tiniity,n. (Lat. continuwitas, Fr. continuité, 
Pr. continuitat, Sp. continuidad, It. continwita. 
See Contrnuovus.] The state of being continuous; 
uninterrupted connection ; close union of parts ; 
cohesion; as, the continwity of fibers. Grew. 

The sight would be tired, if it were attracted by a continuity 
of glittering objects. Dryden, 

Law of continuity (Math. & Physics), the principle that 
nothing passes from one state to another without passing 
through all the intermediate states. Brande. 

€on-tin/ii-otis, a. [Lat. continuus, from continere, 
to hold together; It. & Sp. continuo, Fr. continu. 
See CONTINENT. | 

1. Without break, cessation, or interruption ; con- 
stantly prolonged; protracted ; extended; as, a con- 
tinuous line of railroad; a continuous current of 
electricity. ‘Continuous depth.” Thomson. 

2. (Bot.) Not deviating or varying from uniform- 
ity ; not interrupted. Henslow. 

Syn.—Conrinvovus, ContinvaL. Continuous is the 
stronger word, and denotes that the continuity or union 
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of parts is absolute and uninterrupted; as, a continuous 
sheet of ice; a continuous flow of argument. So Daniel 
Webster speaks of © a continwous and wnbroken strain of 
the martial airs of England.” Continual, in most cases, 
marks a close and unbroken succession of things, rather 
than absolute continuity. Thus we speak of continual 
showers, implying a repetition with occasional interrup- 
tions; we speak of a person as liable to continual calls, 
or as subject to continwal applications for aid, &c. To 
say, ‘Sit rained continwally during the day,” would not of 
necessity imply that there was no intermission whatever: 
to express that, we should be apt to use continwously. 
It is common to say, there are continwal rains in the 
tropics at certain seasons. If continwous were used, it 
would imply that there was absolutely no cessation at 
all during the whole period, which is rarely, if ever, the 
case, 
€on-tin’/ii-otis-ly, adv. 
without interruption. 
€on-téor/ni-ate, n. [It. contorniato, p. pr. of 
€on-tor'ni-a'to, contorniare, equivalent to con- 
tornare, to make a circuit or outline, from conrtorno, 
circuit, outline. See Conrour.] (Nwimis.) A spe- 
cies of medal or medallion of bronze, having a 
curved furrow on each side, and supposed to have 
been struck in the days of Constantine and his suc- 
cessors. R. S. Poole, 
€on-tér/sion, n. See CONTORTION. 
€on-tért/, v.t. [Lat. contorquere, contortuimn, from 
con and torquere, to twist.] To twist together; to 
writhe. 
The vertebral arteries are variously contorted. Ray. 
€on-tért/ed, p.a. 1. Twisted together. “A con- 
torted chain of icicles.” Massinger. 

2. (Bot.) (a.) Twisted back upon itself, as some 
parts of plants. (b.) Arranged so as to overlap 
other parts; as, petals in contorted or convolute 
estivation. Henslow. 

€on-tor/tion, n. [Lat. contortio, Sp. contorcion, 
contorsion, It. contorsione, Fr. contorsion.] 

1. A twisting; a writhing; a wresting; a twist; 
wry motion; as, the contortion of the muscles of the 
face. Swift. 

2. (Anat.) A twisting or wresting of a limb or 
member of the body out of its natural situation; 


In a continuous manner; 


partial dislocation. Coxe. 
€on-tér’/tiotis-ness, n. The state of being con- 
torted. [Obs.] Ash. 


€on-tor/tive, a. Expressing contortion. 

€dn/tor-tii’pli-eate, a. [Lat. contortuplicatus, 
from contortus, contorted, and plicare, to fold.] 
(Bot.) Turned back on itself. Gray. 

€on-tour’ (kon-toor’), n. [Fr. contowr, It. & Sp. 
contorno, from con and tour, torno, Pr torn, turn, 
lathe, from Lat. tornus, Gr. répvos, lathe. ] 

1. The line that bounds, defines, or terminates a 
figure; outline; periphery. Johnson. 

2. (Mu.) The horizontal outline of ground or 
works of fortification. 

Contour of ground (Surv.), the form of the surface of 
ground with respect to its undulations, &c. — Line of con- 
tour (Topographical Surv.), the line in which a horizon- 
tal plane intersects a portion of ground. 

€on-tour/ni-a/ted, a. [See supra.] Having fur- 
rowed edges, as if turned in a lathe. 

€bnltra, A Latin preposition, signifying against, in 
opposition, entering into the composition of some 
English words. It is properly the ablative of an 
adjective, conterus (formed from con, with), which 
is not in use. It signifies originally a place which 
corresponds with another in position, runs parallel 
to it, or forms its counterpart; hence, also, an action 
which exists in opposition to another, and, finally, 
a hostile confronting. 

€on/tra-bind, a. [See infra.] Prohibited by law 
or treaty; forbidden. 

The articles between France and this state for contraband 
goods. Temple. 

The contraband will always keep pace, in some measure, 
with the fair trade. Burke. 

€o6n/tra-band, n. [Fr. contrebande, 8p. contra- 
bando, It. contrabbando, L. Lat. contrabannwm, 
properly, contrary to public proclamation. Sce 
BAN.] 

1. Prohibited merchandise or traflic. 

Contraband of war, goods which neutrals are prohib- 
ited from carrying during war to the belligerent parties, 
or which a belligerent has, by the law of nations, the 
right of preventing aneutral from furnishing to an enemy, 
and which is liable to seizure and confiscation, as warlike 
munitions, «ce. Burrill. 

2. A negro slave. [U. S.] 

(> The term was first employed by Gen. B. F. Butler, 
in the time of the Great Rebellion (1861), from the fact 
that such negroes were capable of being used in carrying 
on military operations, and were thus contraband of 
war. 


€bn/tra-band, v. ¢ 1. To import, as prohibited 


goods. [Obs.] Johnson. 
- 2. To declare prohibited; to forbid. [Obs.] 
The law severely contrabands : 
Our taking business off men’s hands. Hudibras. 


€on/tra-band/ist, n. [Sp. contrabandista, It. con- 
trabbandiere, Fr. contrebandier.] One who traflics 

illegally ; a smuggler in time of war. ‘ 
€bn'tra-bas/so,n. [It.] (Mus.) The largest kind 
of bass-viol, usually called the double-bass, or vio- 
lone. Brande. 
€on-triet’, v. ¢. [imp. & p.p. CONTRACTED ; p. pr. & 
a ee ees 
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rb, 2. CONTRACTING. ] [Lat. contrahere, contractum, 
from con and frahere, to draw; It. contraere, con- 
trarre, Sp.contraer, Pg. contrahir, Fr. contracter.] 
1. To draw together or nearer; to reduce to a less 
compass; to abridge; to shorten; to lessen; as, to 
contract the area of a field or territory ; to contract 

one’s sphere of action, or one’s faculties. 
[Thou] didst contract and purse thy brow. Shak. 
In all things, desuetude doth contract and narrow our fac- 
ulties. Gov. of Tongue. 
2. To bring on; to be liable to; to incur; to gain. 
Fair days have oft contracted wind and rain. Diilton. 
Each from each contract new strength and light. Pope. 
Sueh behavior we contract by haying much conversed with 
persons of high station. Swift. 
3. To enter into, with mutual obligations ; to make 

a bargain or covenant for. 

We have contracted an inviolable amity, peace, and league 
with the aforesaid queen. Hackluyt. 
Many persons... had contracted marriage within the de- 


grees of consanguinity ... prohibited by law. Strype. 
4. To betroth; to affiance. 
The truth is, she and I, long since contracted, 
Are now so sure that nothing can dissolve us. Shak. 


5. (Gram.) To unite into one long vowel or diph- 
thong ; —said of concurrent vowels. 

Syn.—To shorten; abridge; epitomize; narrow ; les- 
sen; condense; reduce; confine; incur; assume. 

€on-triiet/, v.i. 1. To be drawn together; to be 
reduced in compass; to be narrowed, shortened, or 
curtailed; to shrink. ‘‘ Years contracting to a mo- 
ment.” Wordsworth. 

2. To make an agreement; to covenant; to agree; 
to bargain; as, to contract for carrying the mail; to 
contract for supplying an army with cattle. 

€on-triet’, a. [For contracted.} Aflianced; be- 
trothed. [Obs.] Shak. 

€in/traet, n. (Lat. contractus, Pr. contract, Fr. 
contrat, O. Sp. contracto, N. Sp. contrato, Pg. con- 
tracto, contrato, It. contratto. | 

1. (Zaw.) The agreement of two or more persons, 
upon a sufficient consideration or cause, to do, or to 
abstain from doing, some act; an agreement in which 
a party undertakes to do, or not to do, a particular 
thing; aformal bargain; acompact. Blackstone. 

2. A formal writing which contains the agree- 
ment of parties, with the terms and conditions, and 
which serves as a proof of the obligation. 

3. (Gram.) A word in which concurrent vowels 
are contracted, 

Syn.— Covenant; agreement; compact; stipulation; 
bargain; arrangement; obligation. See COVENANT. 

€on-traet/ed, p. a. Drawn together; narrow; 
abridged; betrothed; mean. 

€on-tract/ed-ly, adv. Ina contracted manner. 

€on-triet/ed-mess, n. The state of being contract- 
ed; narrowness; meanness; excessive sclfishness. 

€on-tract/i-bilii-ty, n. Capability of being con- 
tracted; quality of suffering contraction; as, the 
contractibility and dilatability of air. Arbuthnot, 

Con-traet/i-ble, a. Capable of contraction. 

Small air-bladders dilatable and contractible. Arbuthnot. 

€on-triet/i-ble-mess,n. The quality of being con- 
tractible; contractibility. 

€on-traetfile, a. [Fr. contractile, Sp. contractil, 
It. contrattile.] Tending to contract; having the 
power of shortening or of drawing into smaller di- 
mensions. *t The heart’s contractile force.” Brookes. 

€bn/trae-til/i-ty, n. The inherent quality or force 
by which bodies shrink or contract. Beddoes. 

Con-trie/tion, n. [Lat. contractio, Fr. contrac- 
tion, Sp. contraccion, It. contrazione, Pr. con- 
traccio, 

1. The act of contracting, drawing together, or 
shrinking; the act of shortening, narrowing, or les- 
sening, extent or dimensions. 

Unarmed, they might 
Ilave easily, as spirits, evaded swift 
By quick contraction or remove. 

2. The state of being contracted. 

Oil of vitriol will throw the stomach into involuntary con- 
tractions. Arbuthnot. 

3. (Math.) The process of shortening any opera- 
tion. 

4. Any thing in a state of abbreviation or contrac- 
tion; as, a writing full of contractions. 

5. (Gram.) The shortening of a word, by the unit- 
ing of two concurrent vowels, or, less precisely, by 
the omission of a vowel or syllable. 

6. A marriage contract. [Obds.] 

Such an act... makes marriage vows 
As false as dicer’s oaths; O, such a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul. 
€on-tricet/five, a. 
contract. 
The heart, as said, from its contractive cave 
On the left side, ejects the bounding wave. Plackmore. 
€on-tract/or, n. [Lat.] One who contracts; one 
of the parties to a bargain; one who covenants to do 
any thing for another; specifically, one who con- 
tracts or engages to perform any work or service 
for the public, at a certain price or rate. 
€dn/tra-danmce, n. [contra and dance, q.v.; Fr. 
contredanse, Sp. contradanza, It. contraddanza.] 
A dance in which the partners are arranged in op- 
position, or in opposite lines. [Written also, but 
corruptly, country-dance. } 


Dilton. 


Shak. 
Tending to contract; serving to 
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€odn’tra-diet’, v.é. [imp. & p. p. CONTRADICTED ; 

p. pr. & vb. nN, CONTRADICTING.] [Lat. contradicere, 
contradictum, from contra and dicere, to say, speak ; 
Pr. & It. contradire, Fr. contredire, Sp. contrade- 
cir, Pg. contradizer. | 

1. To assert the contrary of; to oppose in words ; 
to gainsay; to deny. 

It is not lawful to contradict a point of history which is 
known to all the world. Dryden. 

2. To be directly contrary to; to oppose; to pre- 
vent. 

No truth can contradict another truth. Tooker. 
€in/tra-diet/a-ble, a. Capable of being contra- 
dicted; deniable. 
€én/tra-diet/ex, m. One who contradicts or de- 

nies; an opposer. Swift. 
€dn/tra-dice/tion, n. [Lat. contradictio, Fr. con- 
tradiction, Sp. contradiccion, Pr. contradictio, It. 
contradizione. } 
1. An assertion of the contrary to what has been 
said or affirmed; denial. 
All the number of his fair demands 
Shall be accomplished without contradiction. Shak. 
2. Direct opposition or repugnancy ; necessary 
inconsistency ; incongruity or contrariety of things, 
We state our experience, and then we come to a manly res- 
olution of acting in contradiction to it. urke. 
Principle of contradiction (Logic), the axiom or law of 
thought that a thing can not be and not be at the same 
time; or a thing can not be what it is not; A is not 
(not— A). 
€odn/tra-die/tion-al, a. [Sp. contradiccional.] In- 
consistent. [Raze.] Milton. 
€on/tra-die/tiotis (-dik/shus), a. 
1. Filled with contradictions ; inconsistent.[ Rare. ] 
“An absurd, contradictious thing.” Sharp. 
2. Inclined to contradict; disposed to deny or 


eavil. [Rare.] 
€on/tra-die/tiotis-ness,. The quality of being 
contradictious. [Lave.] 


€in'tra-dietfive, a. Containing contradiction; op- 
posed; contradictory. ‘‘Not contradictive to the 
canon.” Feltham. 

€on/tra-diet/ive-ly, adv. By contradiction. 

€odn/tra-diet/or, n. One who contradicts; a con- 


tradicter. 
€on/tra-diet/o-ri-ly, adv. In a contradictory man- 
ner. Sharp. 
€dn/tra-diet/o-ri-mess, n. The quality of being 
contradictory ; opposition. Whitaker. 


€bn/tra-die-to/ri-otis, a. Contradictory. [Obs.] 

€bn/tra-dietd/ri-otis-ly, adv. Ina contradictory 
manner; with contradiction, [Obs.] 

€on/tra-diet/o-ry, a. [L. Lat. contradictorius, 
Fr. contradictoire, Pr. contradictori, Sp., Pg., & It. 
contradictorio. 

1. Affirming the contrary; implying a denial of 
what has been asserted; opposing in terms. ‘‘Con- 
tradictory assertions.” South. 

2. Inconsistent; contrary; repugnant. ‘‘ Schemes 
... contradictory to common sense.” Addison. 

3. (Logic.) Opposed in every possible respect, that 
is, in quantity and in quality. 

€bn/tra-diet/o-ry, n. <A proposition or thing 
which denies or opposes another; contrariety ; 
inconsistency. 
It iscommon with princes to will contradictories. Pacon. 
€on/tra-dis-tinet’, a. Distinguished by opposite 
qualities. [Obs.] Goodwin. 
€dn/tra-dis-tine/tion, n. Distinction by contrast. 

We speak of sins of infirmity in contradistinction to those 
of presumption. South. 

€obn/tra-dis-tinet/ive, a. Distinguishing by con- 
trast. ‘‘Contradistinctive pronouns.” Harris. 

€odn/tra-dis-tin’guish (-ting’-), v.é. [imp.& p.p. 
CONTRADISTINGUISHED; p. pr. & vb. n. CONTRA- 
DISTINGUISHING.] To distinguish by contrast. 

These are our complex ideas of soul and body, as contra- 

distinguished, Locke. 
€in/tra-fis’sure (-fish/ynr), n. (Surg.) A fissure 
or fracture on the side opposite to that which re- 
ceived the blow, or at some distance from it. Coze, 
€dn/tra-hent, a. [Lat. contrahens, p. pr. of con- 
trahere. See CONTRACT.] Entering into covenant; 
contracting; as, contrahent parties. [Obs.]  Afede. 
€on/tra-in/di-eant, n. (Med.) Something indi- 
cating that the usual mode of treating a subject or 
matter, as a disease, is not to be followed. Burke. 
€én/tra-in/di-eate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONTRA-IN- 
DICATED; p. pr. & vb. m. CONTRA-INDICATING. ] 
(Med.) To indicate as some method of treatment, 
contrary to that which the general tenor of the case 
would seem to require, as in a disease. 
Contra-indicating symptoms must be observed. Harvey. 
€bn/tra-In/di-ea/tionm, n. (Med.) An indication 
that forbids the method of treatment which the 
nature of the case might seem to render necessary, 
as in a disease. 
€on-tral/to, n. [It., from It. & Lat. contra, against, 
and alto. See ALTO.] (Mus.) (a.) The part sung 
by the highest male or lowest female voices; the 
alto or counter-tenor. (b.) The voice or singer per- 
forming this part; as, her voice is a contralto; she 
is a contralto. 
€on-tral/to, a. (Mus.) Belonging or relating to a 
contralto, or to the part in music called contralto; 
as, a contralto voice. 


CONTRARY 


©bn/tra-miire, n. (Fort.) An outer wall. Chambers. 
€dn/tra-nit/ii-ral, a. Opposite to nature. [ Rare.| 
Bp. Rust. 

€in/tra-ni/ten-cy, n. Resistance against pressure 
or force; reaction. [O0bs.] j Bailey. 
€odn'tra-pose’, v. t. [contra and pose, q. v.3_ Fr. 
contreposer.] To set in opposition, or over against, 
Obs.] Salkeld, 
€on/tra-po-si/tiom (-zish/un), 2. ere and po- 
sition, q. v.; Fr. contreposition.] placing over 
against; opposite position. Potter. 
€6n/tra-ptin/tal, a. [From It. contrappunto, Fr. 
contrepoint. See COUNTERPOINT.] (J/us.) Per- 
taining to counterpoint. [are.] 3 
€odn/tra-ptin’tist, n. [It. contrappuntista.] (Mus.) 


One skilled in counterpoint. Mason. 
€on/tra-rég/ti-lir/ity, ». Contrariety to rule; 
opposition to regularity. Norris. 


Rare. 

Soave re aitatatpent n. bus who remon- 
strates in opposition or answer to a remonstrant, 
[Lare.] 

They did the synod wrong to wake this distinction of con- 
tra-remonstrants and remonstrants. Hales. 
€on-tra/ri-ant, a. [L. Lat. contrarians, p. pr. of 
contrariare, equivalent to contra ire, to oppose, 
from Lat. contrarius ; Fr. contrariant, ee pr. of 
contrarier, to contradict. See CONTRARY.] Con- 
tradictory ; opposite ; inconsistent; contrary. [ Obs.] 
“Without one hostile or contrariant preposses- 


sion.” Southey. 
€on-tra/ri-amt-ly, adv. In a contrary manner; 
contrarily. [Obds.] 


€06n/tra-vieg (kin'tra-triz), n. pl. [See CONTRARY.] 
(Logic.) Propositions opposed in quality only, but 
of which the falsehood of one does not establish 
the truth of the other, 

(2 “If two universals differ in quality, they are con- 
traries; as, every vine is a tree; no vine isatree. These 
can never be both true together; but they may be both 
false.” Watts. 

€On/tra-rie-ty, n. [Lat. contrarietas, Fr. contra- 
ie oa contrarietat, Sp. contrariedad, It. contra- 
rieta. 

1. The state or quality of being contrary; oppo- 
sition; repugnance, 

There is a contrariety between those things that conscience 
inclines to, and those that entertain the senses. South. 

2. Something which is contrary to, or inconsist- 
ent with, something else. 

How can these contrarieties agree? Shak. 
Syn.—Inconsistency; discrepancy; repugnance. 
€6n/tra-ri-ly, adv. In a contrary manner; in op- 

position; on the other side; in opposite ways. 
€on/tra-riness,n. The quality of being contrary ; 
opposition. 
€on-tra/ri-otis (89), a. [L. Lat. contrariosus, Pr. 
contraurios, It. & Sp. contrarioso, O. Fr. contra- 
lious, contralius, contralieux.| Showing contra- 
riety ; opposite; repugnant. [are] Milton. 
She flew contrarious in the face of God 
With bat-wings of her vices. EE. B. Browning. 
€on-tra/ri-otis-ly, adv. Contrarily; oppositely. 
€on/tra-ri-wise, adv. [contrary and wise, n., q. v.] 

1. On the contrary; oppositely; on the other 
hand. 

This request was never before made by other lords; but, con- 
trariwise, they were humble suitors. avies, 

2. In a contrary order; conversely. ‘ Yet rather 
counseled him contrariwise.” Spenser. 

Every thing that_acts upon the fluids must, at the same 
time, act on the solids, and contrariwise. Arbuthnot. 

€tn/tra-ro-ta/tion, n. Circular motion in a diree- 
tion contrary to some other circular motion. 
Congreve. 
Coun’ tra-stim/i-lant, n. (Med.) An agent which 
counteracts the effect of a stimulant. 
€dn/tra-stim’/ii-lant, a. Counteracting the effects 
of stimulants; relating to a style of medical treat- 
ment based on a theory of contra-stimulants. 
: Dunglison. 
€bn/tra-ry, a. (Lat. contrarius, from contra, q.V.5 
Fr. contraire, Pr. contrari, It. & Sp. contrario.]) 

1. Opposite; opposing; different; contradictory ; 
adverse; repugnant; inconsistent. 

We have lost our labor; they have gone acontrary way. Shak. 
Fame, if not double-faced, is double-mouthed, 
And with contrary blast proclaims most deeds. Dilton. 

The doctrine of the earth’s motion appeared to be contrary 
to the sacred Scripture. Whewelk. 

2. Given to opposition; perverse; froward; way- 
ward; as, a contrary child. 

3. (Logic.) Opposed in quality only. 

Syn.— Adverse ; repugnant ; hostile ; inimical; dis- 
cordant; inconsistent. 

€bn/tra-ry,n. 1. A thing that is of contrary or 
opposite qualities. j 
No contraries hold more antipathy 


Than I and such a knave. Shak. 
2. A proposition contrary to another; as, slender 
proofs which rather show the contrary. Locke, 


3. (Logic.) See CONTRARIES. 
On the contrary, in opposition ; on the other side. Swift. 
— To the contrary, to an opposite purpose or fact; as, he 
said it was just, but I told him fo the contrary. 
They did it, not for want of instruction to the contrary. 
Stillingfleet. 


€dn/tra-ry, v.t. [L. Lat. contrariare, Fr. contra- 
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rier, Pr., Sp., & Pg. contrariar, It. contrariare. 
See CONTRARIANT.] To contradict or oppose; to 
thwart. [Obs.] 
You must contrary me! Shak. 
€on-trast’,v.t. [imp.& p.p. CONTRASTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n., CONTRASTING.] [See infra.] 

1. To set in opposition, or over against; to com- 
pare by difference or contrariety of qualities. 

A writer whose dexterity in the arts of controversy was so 
remarkably contrasted by his abilities in reasoning and lit- 
erature. Warburton. 

2. (Fine Arts.) To place, as figures, in such op- 
position or dissimilitude, that the one shall give 
greater effect to the other, 

Du Fresnoy tells us that the figures of a group must not all 
be on aside,... but must contrast each other by their several 
positions. Dryden. 

€on-trast’,v.i. [Fr. contraster, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
contrastar, It. & L. Lat. contrastare, to resist, 
withstand, from Lat. contra, against, and stare, te 
stand.] To standin contrast or opposition; to ex- 
hibit contrast. : 

The joints which divide the sandstone contrast finely with 


? 


the divisional planes which separate the basalt into pillars. 


Lyell. 
Cbu/trast,n. [Fr. contraste, Pr. contrast, Sp. & 
Pg. contraste, It. contrasto.] 

1. Opposition of things or qualitics; comparison 
by contrariety of qualities. ‘The contrasts and 
resemblances of the seasons.” Whewell, 

2. (Fine Arts.) The opposition of varied forms, 
colors, &c., which by such juxtaposition more viy- 
idly express each other’s peculiarities. Fwirholt, 

{@"> Contrast, in this sense, is applicable to things of a 
similar kind. We never speak of a contrast between a 
man and a mountain, or between a dog and a tree; but 
we observe the contrast between an oak and a shrub, and 
between a palace and a cottage. 

€dn/tra-tén/or, n. (Mus.) A middle part between 
the tenor and treble; counter-tenor; contralto. 

€bn/trate-wheel, n. [From contra, against.] See 
CROWN-WHEEL. 

€6n/tra-valla/tion, n. [contra and vaillation, 
q. v.; Fr. contrevallation, It. contravallazione, Sp. 
contravalacion.| ( ort.) A trench guarded with a 
parepet, formed by the besiegers between their 
camp and the place besieged, to secure themselves, 
and check sallies of the garrison. Brande, 

€dn/tra-véne’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONTRAVENED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CONTRAVENING.] [L. Lat. contra- 
venire, from Lat. contra and venire, to come; Fr. 
contrevenir, Pr. & Sp. contravenir, It. contravve- 
nire.] To meet in the way of opposition; to come 
in conflict with; to oppose; to contradict; to ob- 
struct the operation of; to defeat. 

So plain a proposition... was not likely to be contravened. 

Southey. 
Syn. — To contradict; set aside ; nullify ; defeat; cross; 
obstruct. 
€6n/tra-vén/er, n. One who opposes. 
€dn/tra-vén/tion, n. [Fr. contravention, Sp. con- 
travencion, It. contravvenzione.| The act of con- 
trayening; opposition; obstruction. ‘ In. contraven- 


tion of all his marriage stipulations.” Motley. 
€on/tra-vér’/sion, n. A turning to the opposite 
side; antistrophe. Congreve. 


©bn/tra-yér’va, n. [Sp. contrayerva, contrayerba, 
Pg. contraherva, N. Lat. contrayerva, radix contra- 
yerve, from contra and yerva, yerba, herva, herb, 
Lat. herba; a counter-herb, an antidote for poison; 
or, in general, an antidote.] (Bot.) A species of 
Dorstenia (D. contrayerba), a South American 
plant, the root of which, being aromatic and astrin- 
gent, is sometimes used in medicine. Loudon. 
€on’tree-ta/tion, n. [Lat. contrectatio, from con- 
trectare, to touch, from con and tractare, to touch, 
vy. intensive of trahere, to draw.] A touching or 
handling. [Obs.] Ferrand, 
Contrefemps (kén’tr-téng’), n. ([Fr., from con- 
tre, Lat. contra, against, and temps, Lat. tempus, 
time.] An unexpected accident, which throws ev- 
ery thing into confusion. 
oe le, a. Capable of being contrib- 
uted. 
€on-trib/ii-ta-ry,a. Paying tribute to the same 
sovereign; contributing aid. 
It was situated on the Ganges, at the place where this river 
received a contributary stream. D’ Anville, Trans. 
€on-trib/iite, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONTRIBUTED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CONTRIBUTING.] [Lat. contribuere, 
contributum, from con and tribuere, to grant, im- 
part; Pr. & Sp. contribuir, It. contribuire, Fr. con- 
tribuer. See TRiIBuTE.] To give or grant in com- 
mon with others; to give to a common stock or for 
a common purpose; to furnish or supply in part. 
England contributes much more than any other of the allies. 
Addison. 
€on-trib/iite, v.i. To give a part; to furnish a 
portion; to lend assistance or aid; to have a share 
in any act or effect. 
There is not asingle beauty in the piece to which the inven- 
tion must not contribute. ope. 
We are engaged in war; the secretary of state calls upon the 
colonies to contribute. urke, 
€6n/tri-bi/tion, n. [Lat. contributio, Fr. contri- 
bution, Pr. contribucio, Sp. contribucion, It. contri- 
buzione. | 
1. The act of contributing, or of lending aid and 
assistance, 
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2. That which is contributed, either the portion 
which an individual furnishes to the common stock, 
or the whole which is formed by the gifts of indi- 
viduals, 

Valerius Publicola was buried by a contribution of money 
gathered for him. ~ Holland. 

The clergy, from whom, according to usage, a larger meas- 
ure of contribution was demanded, stood upon their privilege 
to grant their money only in convocation. Halla. 

3. (Mil.) An imposition or tax levied on the peo- 
ple of a conquered town or country. 

These sums, together with the amounts pressed from the 
reluctant estates, and the forced contributions paid by luckless 
peasants, enabled him to keep his straggling troops toeether 

ILOULEY 

4. (Law.) Payment, by each of several jointly 
liable, of his share in a loss suffered, or in an 
amount paid, by one of their number for the com- 
mon benefit. 

€Sn/tri-bii/tion-al, a. 
ing, a contribution. 

€on-trib/ti-tive, a. Tending to contribute; con- 
tributory. ‘‘Contributive to the well working of 
physic.” fuller. 

€on-trib/i-tor, n. One who contributes; one who 
1 aid to a common purpose, in conjunction with 
others. 

€on-trib’t-to-ry, a. Contributing to the same 
stock or purpose; promoting the same end; bring- 
ing assistance to some joint design, or increase to 


Pertaining to, or furnish- 


some common stock; contributive. Milton. 
€on-trist’, v.t. Tomake sad. [Obs.] ‘To deject 
and contrist myself.” Sterne. 
€on-tris/tate, or Cim/tris-taie, v.f. [Lat. con- 


tristatus, p. p. of contristare, from con and tristis, 
sad; Pr., Sp., & Pg. contristar, It. contristare, Fr. 


contrister.| To make sorrowful. [Obs.] Bacon. 
€dn/tris-ta/tion, n. [Lat. contristatio, It. contris- 
tazione.]| The act of making sad. [Obs.] Bacon. 


€dbn/trite (Synop., §130),a. [Lat. contritus, p. p. 
of conterere, to grind, to bruise, from con and terere, 
to rub, to grind; Sp., It., & Pg. contrito, Fr. & Pr. 
contrit.| Broken down with grief or penitence; 
deeply sorrowful for sin; humble; penitent. 

A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not de- 
spise. Psa lieli. 

Be penitent, and for thy fault contrite. Milton. 

Syn.—Penitent; repentant; humble; sorrowful. 

€dn/trite-ly, adv. In a contrite manner ; with 
penitence. 

€6n/trite-mess, . Deep sorrow and penitence for 
sin; contrition. [are.] 

€on-tri/tion (-trish’un), n. [Lat.contritio, Fr. con- 
trition, Pr. contricio, Sp. contricion, It. contrizione. ] 

1. The act of grinding or rubbing to powder; 
friction; grazing; rubbing. [Obs.] ‘‘ Reducible into 
powder by contrition.” Browne. ‘*To preserve 
their heads from contrition or bruise.” Bp. Taylor. 

2. The state of being contrite; deep sorrow for 
sin; penitence. 

Syn.— Repentance ; penitence ; humiliation ; com- 
punction ; self-reproach ; remorse. —CONTRITION, RE- 
PENTANCE. Contrition is a continuous state of gricf and 
self-condemnation; repentance is an act in which, with 
sorrow for our sins, we renounce them. Contrition has 
all the pain of repentance, without the relief it affords. 
The contrition of Judas ended in remorse and suicide ; 
that of Peter led to true repentance and a renewed con- 
secration to his Master’s service. 

My future days shall be one whole contrition, 

Who by repentance is not satisfied, 
Is not of heaven nor earth; for these are pleased. 
By penitence the Eternal’s wrath’s appeased. Shak. 
€on-trit/ai-rate,v.t. [Lat. con and Eng. triturate, 
q.v.] To reduce to small particles; to pulverize. 
€on-triv’a-ble, a. Capable of being contrived, 
planned, invented, or devised. 
A perpetual motion may seem easily contrivable. Wilkins. 
€on-trivfance, n. 1. The act of contriving, in- 
venting, devising, or planning. 

The machine we are inspecting demonstrates, by its con- 
struction, contrivance and design. Contrivance must have had 
a contriver. Paley. 

2. The thing contrived, invented, or planned; 
disposition of parts or causes by design; a scheme; 
plan ; artifice. 

Government is a contrivance of human wisdom to provide 
for human wants. Burke. 

Syn.—Device ; plan ; scheme ; invention ; project ; 
design; machination; shift. See DEVICE. 

€on-trive’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONTRIVED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CONTRIVING.] [O. Fr. contreuver, contro- 
ver, contruver, N. Fr. controuver, from con and 
treuver, trover, truver, trouver, to find, Pr. trobar, 
It. trovare, from Ger. treffen, O. H. Ger. trefan, to 
hit upon, to find.] To form by an exercise of inge- 
nuity; to devise; to invent; to plan. 

Our poet has always some beautiful design, which he first 
establishes, and then contrives the means which will naturally 
conduct him to his end. Dryden. 

Syn.—To invent; discover; plan; concert; project; 
plot; hatch. 

€on-trive/, v. 7. 
scheme; to plot. 

Was it you that did so oft contrive to killhim? Shak. 
€on-trive’,v.t. (Lat. conterere, contrivi, to grind, 
to wear away.] To wear out or away; to spend. 

Three ages such as mortal men contrive, Spenser. 


In traveling countries, we three have contrived 
Full many a year. Edwards. 


Dryden, 


To make devices ; to plan; to 
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CONTROVERTIBLY 


€on-trive/ment, 1. Contrivance; invention. [ Obs.] 
His disgrace 
Shall be my zeal’s contrivement. Cartwright, 1651. 
€on-triv/er, nm. One who contrives, devises, or 
plans; a schemer. Swift. 
€on-trol’, n. [Fr. controle, a counter register, con- 
tracted from tre-role, from contre, against, and 
role, roll, catalogue, Pr. rolle, rotle, It. rullo, rotolo, 
from Lat. rotulus, equivalent to rotula, a little 
wheel, L. Lat, roll, diminutive of rota, wheel. ] 

1. A book, register, or account, kept to correct or 
check another account or register; a counter reg- 
ister. [Obs.] Johnson. 

2. That which serves to check, restrain, or hin- 
der; restraint. ‘“‘ Speak without control.” Dryden. 

3. Power or authority to check or restrain; re- 
straining influence; command; superintendence. 

Men of superior wealth and power, above the control of the 
mere officers of justice. Hallam. 

Syn. — Direction ; command ; check; restraint. Sce 
DIRECTION. 

€on-trol’, v. t. Limp. & p. p. CONTROLLED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. CONTROLLING.] [Fr. contrdler, from con- 
trole. See supra.] [Formerly written comptrol 
and controul.] 

1. To check by a counter register or double ac- 
count ; to prove by counter statements. [Obs.] 
“This report was controlled to be false.” —- Fullar. 

2. To exercise a restraining influence over; to 
check; to restrain; to govern; to overpower; to 
counteract; to confute. 

Give me a staff of honor for mine ag 


But not a scepter to control the world Shak. 
I feel my virtue struggling in my soul; 
But stronger passion does its power control. Dryden. 


Syn.—To restrain; rule; govern; direct; check; curb; 

overpower; counteract. 
€on-tréVla-ble, a. Capable of being controlled, 
checked, or restrained; subject to command. 

Passion is the drunkenness of the mind, and, therefore, in 
its present workings, not always controllable by reason. South. 

€on-trdVler, n. [From control, v. t.; Fr. con- 
troleur, Norm. Fr. countre-rouler. } 

1, An officer appointed to keep a counter regis- 
ter of accounts, or to oversee, control, or verify the 
accounts of other officers, [More commonly writ- 
ten comptroller. | 

2. One who controls or restrains; one that has 
the power or authority to govern or control. 

The great controller of our fate 
Deigned to be man, and lived in low estate. Dryden. 
€on-troVler-ship, n. The office of a controller. 
€on-tr6V’ment, n. The power or act of control- 
ling; the state of being restrained; control; re- 
straint; resistance; counteraction. 
You may do it without controlment. Shak. 
€bn/tro-vér/sa-ry, a. Disputatious; controver- 
sial. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
€oun/tro-vérse, n. [Fr. controverse, Lat. contro- 
versia.| Controversy. [Obs.] Spenser. 
€on/tro-vérse, v.t. [Lat. controversari, from con- 
troversum, turned against, disputed.] To engage 
in dispute; to controvert. [Obs.] ‘‘Controversed 
causes.” Hooker. 
€o6n/tro-vérs/er, n. <A disputant. [Obs.] 
€dn/tro-vér/sial (-vtr/shal), a. Relating to dis- 


putes; disputatious; polemical. ‘Controversial 
divinity.” Bp. Bull. “Controversial discourses," 
Locke. 


€6n/tro-vér/sial-ist, m. One who carries on a 
controversy; a disputant. 
Tie eed was both intellectually and morally of the 
stuff of which controversialists are made. Macaulay. 
€dn/tro-vér’sial-ly, adv. In a controversial man- 
ner. 





Act of controverting; con- 
troversy. [Obs.] Hooker. 
€obn/tro-vér/sor,n. One who engages in contro- 
versy; a controverser. 
€dn/tro-vér/sy, n. [Lat. controversia, Pr., Sp., 
Pg., & It. controversia, Fr. controverse. See infra. ] 
1. The expression or maintenance of feelings, 
opinion, or course of action contrary to, or dis- 
cordant with, those of others; contention; dispute; 
debate; discussion. 
This left no room for controversy about the title. Locke. 
2. A state of opposition or resistance. [Obs.] 
And stemming it [the torrent] with hearts of controversy. Shak. 
Syn.— Dispute; contest; debate; disputation; wran- 
gle; strife; quarrel; hostility. 
€on/tro-vért, vt. [imp. & p. p. CONTROVERTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CONTROVERTING.] [Lat. contra, 
against, and vertere, to turn; It. controvertere, Sp. 
controvertir.]| To make matter of controversy; to 
dispute or oppose by reasoning; to contend against 
in words or writings; to contest; to debate; to deny. 
Some controverted points had been decided according to the 
sense of the best jurists. Macaway. 
€6n/tro-vért/er, 2. One who controverts; a con- 
troversial writer; a controversialist. 
Some controverters in divinity are like swaggerers in a 
tavern. B. Jonsone 
€dn/tro-vtrt/i-ble, a. [It. controvertibile, Sp. con- 
trovertible.] Capable of being controverted; dis- 
utable. ‘Many controvertible truths.” Browne. 
€dn/tro-vért/i-bly, adv. In a controvertible man- 
ner, 


€bn/tro-vér’/sion, 7. 
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CONTROVERTIST 


€bn/tro-vértist, n. 
controversista.| One who controyerts; a dispu- 
tant; a man versed or engaged in controversy or 
disputation ; a contestant. 

How unfriendly is the spirit of the controvertist to the dis- 
cernment of the critic! Campbell. 

€on-try’/sion, ». [Lat. contruderc, to press to- 
gether, from con and trudere, to press.] The act or 
process of pressing, thrusting, or squeezing togeth- 
er; pressure. [Rare.] 

The contrusion of the particles of water against one an- 
other. Boyle. 

€on-ti/ber-nal, a, [Lat. contubernalis, from con- 
tubernium, tent-companionship, from con and ta- 
berna, hut, rnp) Pertaining to fellowship in a 
mess or lodging; living together. [Obs.] 

€dn/tu-ma/ciotis (kin/tu-ma/shus), a. [Lat. con- 
tumax, gen. contumacis. See CONTUMACY.] 

1. Exhibiting contumacy ; contemning authority ; 
obstinate; perverse; stubborn; unyielding. 

‘There is another mode of subduing the most obstinate, con- 
tumacious sinner. dTammond. 

2. (Law.) Willfully disobedient to the summons 
or orders of a court. Blackstone. 

Syn.— Stubborn ; obstinate ; perverse ; unyielding ; 
inflexible; proud; haughty; headstrong. 

€dn/tu-mia/ciotis-ly, adv. Ina contumacious man- 
ner; obstinately; stubbornly; perversely. 

€dn/tu-mia/ciotis-mess, n. The state of being 
contumacious; obstinacy; stubbornness. Wiseman. 

Cdn/tu-ma-¢y, n. [Lat. contwmacia, from contu- 
max, insolent, either from con and tumere, to swell, 
or from contemnere, to despise; Fr. contwmace, Pr., 
Sp., & It. contwmacia.] 

1. Persistent obstinacy; stubborn perverseness ; 
pertinacious resistance to authority. 

The bishop commanded him... to be thrust into the stocks 
for his manifest and manifold contumacy. Strype. 

2. (Law.) A willful contempt of, and disobedience 
to, any lawful summons, or to the rules and orders 
of court, as a refusal to appear in court when le- 
gally summoned. 

Syn.— Stubbornness ; perverseness ; obstinacy ; pride ; 
haughtiness. 

€bn/tumé/li-otis, a. ([Lat. contwmeliosus, It. & 
Sp. contwmelioso.] Exhibiting contumely ; over- 
bearingly contemptuous ; insolent ; reproachful. 
“ Scoffs, and scorns, and contwmelious taunts.” Shak. 
“ Curving a contumelious lip.” Tennyson. 

€6n/tu-mé/li-otis-ly, adv. In a contumelious 
manner; reproachfully; rudely; insolently. 

€6n/tu-mé/li-otis-ness, n. The state of being 
contumelious; insolence; reproach. 

€dn/tu-me-ly, n. [Lat. contumelia, cither from 
con and tumere, to swell, or from contemnere, to de- 
spise; O. Fr. contwmelie, Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. contu- 
melia.| Rudeness or reproach compounded of haugh- 
tiness and contempt; haughty insolence; despiteful 
treatment; contemptuousness,. 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contuwmely. Shak. 

Nothing aggravates tyranny so much as contumely. Burke. 

€Con-ti/mu-late, v.t. [Lat. contwmulatus, p.p. of 
contumulare, from con and tumulare, from twmaulus, 
mound, from twmere, to swell.] To lay or bury in 
the same tomb or grave. [Obs.] 

€on-tii/mu-la/tion, n. The act of laying in the 
same grave or tomb. [Obs.] 

€on-tiind’, v.¢. [Lat. contwndere, contuswm, from 
con and tundere, to beat, Skr. tud.] To bruise by 
beating. [Obs.] Gayton. 

€on-tiise’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONTUSED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. CONTUSING.] [See supra.] 

1. To beat, pound, or bray together. ‘‘ Roots, 
barks, and seeds contused together.” Bacon. 

2. To bruise or injure by beating, as flesh, with- 
out making an open wound. Wiseman. 

€on-tii/sion (-tii/shun), n. [Lat. contusio, Fr. & Sp. 
contusion, It. contusione. } 

1. The act of beating and bruising. 

2. The state of being bruised. 

3. (Surg.) A bruise, hurt, or injury to the flesh 
by a blunt instrument, or by a fall, producing no 
breach or apparent wound. 

€o-ntin/drum, 7.; pl. €O-NUN/DRUMS. ([Cf. O. 
Eng. conne, cunne, to know, cunning, knowledge, 
skill, conning, knowledge.] <A sort of riddle in 
which some odd resemblance is proposed for dis- 
coyery between things quite unlike ; a puzzling 
question, of which the answer is or involves a pun, 

€o'nws, 2. (Lat. conus, a cone.] 

1. (Bot.) A cone, as of a pine or fir-tree. 

2. (Zo0l.) A Linnean genus of mollusks haying 
a conical shell. See Cong. 

€6n/i-sa-ble, a. [See COGNIZABLE.] Liable to 
be tried or judged; cognizable. [Obs.] Bp. Barlow. 

€6n/iti-sang¢e, n. [See CONNUSANCE.] Cognizance; 
knowledge; notice. 

€én/ii-sant, a. [See ConnusANtT.] Having or tak- 
ing notice; knowing; cognizant, 

Con-ti-s6r’, n. See COGNIZOR. 

COn/va-lésge’ (-lés’), v. i. [imp. & p. p. CONVA- 
LESCED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. CONVALESCING.] [Lat. con- 
valescere, from con and valescere, to grow strong, 
v. inchoative of valere, to be strong.] To recover 
health and strength after sickness; to regain vigor 
after weakness. 


He [the king] found the queen somewhat convalesced. Knox. 








[Fr. controversiste, It. & Sp. | €dn/va-lés’¢ence, 


n. [Lat. convalescentia, Fr. 

€0n/va-lés’/¢cen-cy, convalescence, Pr. conva- 
lescencia, Sp. convalecencia, It. Comlesnze. | 
Renewal of health ; the recovery of health an 
strength after disease; the state of a body renew- 
ing its vigor after sickness or weakness. Glover. 

€6n/va-lés/¢ent, a. [Lat. convalescens, p. pr. of 
convalescere ; Fr. convalescent, It. convalescente, 
Sp. convaleciente.] Recovering health and strength 
after sickness or debility. 

€6n/va-lés/cent, nm. One who is recovering from 
sickness. 

€6n/va-lés/¢ent-ly, adv. In the manner of a con- 
valescent; with increasing strength or vigor. 

€on-vée/tion, n. [Lat. convectio, from convehere, 
to bring together, from con and vehere, to carry.] 

1. The act or process of conveying or transmit- 
ting. 

2. (Physics.) A process of transfer or transmis- 
sion, as of heat or electricity, by means of currents 
in liquids or gases, resulting from changes of tem- 
perature and other causes. 

Liquids are generally heated by convection — when heat is 
applied from below. Nichol. 

€on-véeltive, a. Caused or accomplished by con- 
vection, or the motion of particles, as in liquids, 
gases, &c,; as, a convective discharge of electricity. 
Faraday. 
€on-vée/tive-ly, adv. Ina convective manner; by 
convection. Hare. 
Cbn/ve-na-ble, a. [Fr. convenable, from convenir. 
See CoNVENE.] Consistent with; accordant to; 
suitable. [Obs.4 
With his word his work is convenable. _ Spenser. 
€on-vén/a-ble, a. Capable of being convenéd or 
assembted. 
€on-véne’,v.i. [imp.& p.p. CONVENED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. CONVENING.] [Lat. convenire, from con and 
venire, to come; Fr., Pr., & Sp. convenir, It. conve- 
nire, Pg. convir.] 

1. To come together; to meet; to unite. [Lare.] 

In shortsighted men ... the rays converge and convene in 
the eyes before they come at the bottom. Newton. 

2. To come together; to meet in the same place; 
to assemble, as persons, ‘* The parliament of Scot- 
land now convened.” Baker. 

Syn.— To meet; to assemble; to join; to unite. 


€omn-véne’, v. t. 1. To cause to assemble; to call 
together; to convoke. 
And now the almighty father of the gods 
Convenes a council in the blest abodes. 
2. To summon judicially to meet or appear. 
By the papal canon law, clerks in criminal and civil causes 
can not be convened before any but an ecclesiastical judge. 
Ayliffe. 
3. To be suitable or be adapted to. [ Rare. U. S.] 
€bn/vemee’, n. One called or summoned with 
others. [are.] 
€on-vén/er, n. 1. One who convenes or meets 
with others. [Obs.] 
2. One who calls an assembly together; hence, 
the at of an organized body, as a committee. 
Scot, 
Che aitnc [Lat. convenientia, Pr., Sp., 
€on-vén/fien-¢y, & Pg. conveniencia, It. conve- 
nienza, Fr. convenance. } 
1. The state of being convenient; fitness or suit- 
ableness, as of place, time, &c.; adaptedness. 
I'll beat him, by my life, if I can meet him with any con- 
venrence. wah. 
In things not commanded of God, yet lawful,.. what light 
shall show us the conveniency which one hath above another? 
Hooker. 
2. Freedom from discomfort, difficulty, or trouble ; 
commodiousness; case, 
Every man must want something for the conveniency of life, 
for which he must be obliged to others. Calamy. 
We are rather intent upon the end of God’s Blory than our 
Own conveniency. 3p. Taylor. 
3. That which is convenient; that which pro- 
motes comfort, ease, enjoyment, or advantage; an 
accommodation, 
If he might have the convenience to speak with his majesty 
but one half hour. Fuller. 
€on-vén/ient (-yent) (Synop., § 1380), a. [Lat. con- 
veniens, p. pr. of convenire; It. & Sp. conveniente. 
See CONVENE, v. 7.] 
1. Fit or adapted to an end; suitable; becoming; 
appropriate, ‘A convenient trick.” Atterbury. 
The rest was magnanimity to remit, 
If some convenient ransom were proposed. Milton. 
2. Promotive of comfort or advantage; commodi- 
ous; beneficial. 
There are some arts that are peculiarly convenient to some 
particular nations. Tillotson. 
Syn.—Fit; suitable; adapted; fitted; suited; com- 
modious. 
€on-vén/ient-ly, adv. In a convenient or commo- 
dious manner, 
Con/vent, n. 


Pope. 


n. 


[Lat. conventus, It. & Sp. convento, 
Pr. convent, Fr. couvent. See CONVENE. | 

1. A coming together; a meeting. [Obs.] ‘A 
usual ceremony at their [the witches] convents or 
meetings.” B. Jonson. 

2. An association or community of recluses de- 
voted to areligious life; a body of monks or nuns, 
“One of our convent, and his [the duke’s] con- 
fessor.” Shak. 


* CONVERGE 

3. A house occupied by a community of religious 
recluses, a8 monks or nuns. 

One seldom finds in Italy a spot of ground more ee~ 
able than another that is not covered with a convent. Addison. 

Syn. — See CrLoistTer. 

€on-vént’, v. ¢. [See infra.] To call before a judge 
or judicature ; to summon; to convene. [Obs.] 
He with his oath ... will make up full clear 


Whenever he’s convented. Shak. 
€on-vént’, v.i. [Lat. convenire, conventum.] To 
meet together; to concur. f[ Obs. Beau. § Fl. 


€on-vént/ie-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, a convent. 
Conventical prior, the same as an abbot. 
€on-véent/i-ele (-vint/-kl), n. [Lat. conventicu- 
lum, diminutive of conventus ; Fr. conventicule, Sp. 
conventiculo, It. conventicolo. See CONVENT, n.] 
1. An assembly or gathering, ‘ 
They are commanded to abstain from all conventicles of men 
whatsoever. Ayliffe. 
2. An assembly for religious worship; and op- 
probriously, such an assembly held by non-con- 
formists or dissenters from the established church 
of England. ; 
The first Christians could never have had recourse to noc- 


turnal or clandestine conventicles till driven to them by the 
violence of persecution. Hammond. 


A sort of men who... attend its [the church of England’s] 
service in the morning, and go with their wives to a conventi- 
cle in the afternoon. Swift. 


The old haunter of conventicles became an intolerant High 
Churchman. Macaulay. 
€on-vént/i-ele, v.i. To belong to a conventicle ; 
to partake of the nature of a conyenticle. [Obs.] 
“Conventicling schools...set up and taught se- 


eretly by fanatics.” South. 
€on-vént/i-eler, n. One who supports or fre- 
quents conventicles. Dryden. 


€on-vén/tion, n. [Lat. conventio, Fr. convention, 
Pr. & Sp. convencion, It. convenzione. See Con- 
VENE. ] 

1. The act of coming together, or assembling; 
union, 

The conventions or associations of several particles of mat- 
ter into bodies. oyle. 

2. General agreement or concurrence; arbitrary 
custom; usage; conyentionality ; conventionalism. 

There are thousands now : 
Such women, but convention beats them down. Tennyson. 

3. An assembly of delegates or representatives to 
accomplish some specific object, civil, political, or 
ecclesiastical. } 

He set himself to the making of good laws in a grand con- 
vention of his nobles. Baker. 

A convention composed of delegates from all the States, to 
meet in Philadelphia, for the sole and express purpose of re- 
vising the federal system, and correcting its defects. W. Irving. 

4. (Eng. Hist.) An extraordinary assembly of the 
estates of the realm, held without the king’s writ; 
as the assembly which restored Charles II. to the 
throne, and that which declared the throne to be 
abdicated by James II. 

Our gratitude is due... to the Long Parliament, to the 
Convention, and to William of Orange. Macaulay. 

5. An agreement or contract less formal than, or 
preliminary to, a treaty or understanding; an in- 
formal compact, as between commanders of armies 
in respect to suspension of hostilities, or between 
states; also, a formal agreement. 

This convention, I think from my soul, is nothing but a 
stipulation for national ignominy; a truce without a suspen- 
sion of hostilities. d. Chatham. 

€on-vén/tion-al, a. [Lat. conventionalis, It. con- 
venzionale, Sp. convencional, Fr. conventionnel. | 

1. Formed by agreement or compact; stipulated. 

Conventional services reserved by tenures on grants, made 
out of the crown or knights’ service. ITale. 

2. Growing out of, or depending on, custom or 
tacit agreement; sanctioned by usage. ‘Conven- 
tional decorum.” Whewell. ‘The conventional 
language appropriated to monarchs.” Aotley. 

€on-vén/tion-al-ism, ». That which is received 
or established by convention or informal agreement. 

‘They gaze on all with dead, dim eyes, — wrapped in conven- 
tionalisms,. . . simulating feelings . to a received 
standard. ". W. Robertson. 

€on-vén/tion-al-ist, n. 1. One who adheres to 
a convention or treaty. 
2. One who is governed by conyentionalism. 
€on-vén/tion-al/i-ty, n. The state of being con- 
ventional ; that which is established by conyen- 
tional use ; adherence to social formalities or 
usages. 
€on-vén/tion-al-ize, v. t. 
€on-vén’tion-aL-ly, adv. 
ner; by tacit agreement. 
€on-vén/tion-a-ry, a. Acting under contract; 
settled by stipulation; conventional; as, conven- 
tionary tenants. Carew, 
€on-vén/tion-er, n. One who belongs to a con- 
vention or assembly. 
€on-vén/tion-ist, n. One who makes a contract. 
€on-vent/ii-al, a. [L. Lat. conventualis, Sp. con- 
ventual, It. conventuale, Fr. conventuel.| Belong- 
ing to aconyent; monastic. ‘Conventwual regular- 
ity.” Thackeray. 
€on-vént/i-al, n. One who lives in a convent; a 
monk or nun; arecluse, ‘‘'The venerable convent 
ual.” Addison, 
€on-vtrge’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. CONVERGED; Pp. pr. 


To make conventional. 
In a conventional man- 
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CONVERGENCE 


& vb. 2. CONVERGING.] [N. Lat. convergere, from 
con and vergere, to turn, incline; Fr. & Sp. con- 
verger.| ‘To tend to one point; to incline and ap- 
proach nearer together. 
Colors mingle, features join, if 
And lines converge. Akenside. 
. The mountains converge into asingle ridge. Jefferson. 
€on-vér/geng¢e, re [N. Lat. convergentia, Fr. 
€on-vér/gen-¢cy,) convergence, Sp. convergencia, 
It. convergenza.| The quality of converging; ten- 
deney to one point. ‘*The convergence or diver- 
_ gence of the rays falling on the pupil.” Berkeley. 
€on-vér’gent, a. [N. Lat. convergens, p. pr. of 
convergere ; Fr. convergent, Sp. & It. convergente. | 
Tending to one point; approaching each other from 


different places; converging. 
€on-vér/ging, p. a. Tending to one point; ap- 
roaching each other; convergent. ‘‘Convergin 
irections.” Whewell. 


- Converging rays (Opt.), rays of light, which, proceeding 
from different points of an object, tend toward a single 
point. — Converging series (Math.), a series in which the 
greater the number of terms taken, the nearer will their 
sum approach in value toa fixed quantity, which is called 
the swm of the series; a decreasing or descending series. 
€on-vérs/a-ble, a. [It. conversabile, Fr. & Sp. con- 
versable.| Qualified for conversation; disposed to 
converse; sociable; free in discourse. Swift. 
€on-vérs/a-ble-mess, n. The quality of being 
conversable; disposition or readiness to converse; 
sociability. 
€on-vérs’/a-bly, adv. Ina conversable manner. 
€bn/ver-sance, |. The act or condition of being 
€dn/ver-san-¢cy, conversant ; habit of familiar- 
ity; familiar acquaintance. 
€bn/ver-sant, a. [Lat. conversans, p. pr. of con- 
versari; Fr. conversant, It. & Sp. conversante.] 
1. Having frequent or customary intercourse; fa- 
miliarly associated; intimately acquainted. 
I have been conversant with the first persons of the age. 


Dryden. 
Never to be infected with delight, 
Nor conversant with ease and idleness, Shak. 
2. Familiar or acquainted by use or study; well 
informed; versed. 
He uses the different dialects as one who had been conver- 
sant with them all. ope. 
3. Having concern or relation ; — with about. 
Education ...is conversant about children. Addison. 


€on-vérs/ant, n. One who converses; a con- 
verser. [Rare.] 
€odn/ver-sant-ly, adv. 
manner. 
€odn'ver-sa/tion, n. [Lat. conversatio, Fr. con- 
versation, Pr. conversacio, Sp. conversacion, It. 
conversazione. | 
1. General course of conduct; behavior; deport- 
ment. [Obs.] 
Let your conversation be as becometh the gospel. Phil. i. 27. 
Be ye holy in all manner of conversation. 1 Pet. i. 15. 


2. Familiar intercourse; intimate fellowship or 
association ; close acquaintance. ‘Conversation 
with the best company.” Dryden. ‘ Much conver- 
sation in books.” Bacon. 

3. Familiar discourse; general interchange of 
sentiments; unrestrained and informal talk; chat. 

The influence exercised by his [Johnson’s] conversation di- 
rectly upon those with whom he lived, and indirectly on the 
whole literary world, was altogether without a parallel. 

Macaulay. 

4. Sexualintercourse. [Obs.] Bp. Hail. 

Syn.—Intercourse ; communion ; commerce; famil- 
jiarity; discourse; dialogue; colloquy; talk; chat. —Con- 
VERSATION, TALK. There isa looser sense of these words, 
in which they are synonymous; there is a stricter sense, in 
which they differ. Zalk is usually broken, familiar, and 
versatile. Conversation is more continuous and sustained, 
and turns ordinarily upon topics of higher interest. Chil- 
dren falk to their parents or to their companions; men 
converse together in mixed assemblies. Dr. Johnson once 
remarked, of an evening spent in society, that there had 
been a great deal of ta/k, but no conversation. ‘ Talkers,” 
says Lord Bacon, ‘tare commonly vain, and credulous 
withal; for he that taketh what he knoweth will also talk 
what he knoweth not.” 

€6n/ver-sa/tion-al, a. Pertaining to conversation, 
or familiar and informal talk. 
€6n/ver-sa/tion-al-ist, n. One who excels in 
conversation ; a conversationist; a converser. 
€0n/ver-sa/tioned, a. Acquainted with the man- 
ner of acting in life. [Obs.] 
Till she be better conversationed, ... 
I'll keep as far from her as the gallows. Beau. § Fl. 
€6n/ver-sa/tion-igm, n. A word or phrase orig- 
inating, or used, in conversation. 
€6n/ver-sa’/tion-ist, n. One who excels in con- 
versation; a conversationalist. 
€on-vérs/a-tive, a. [It. & Sp. conversativo.] Re- 
lating to an intercourse with men ; social ; — opposed 
to contemplative. 

She chose... to endue him with the conversative qualities 

of youth. Reliquie Wottoniane. 
€bn'ver-sa-zi-B/ne (kdn/ver-siit/se-d/na), n.: pl. 
CONVERSAZIONI (k6n/ver-siit-se-0/né). [It. See 
CONVERSATION.] A meeting for conversation, par- 
ticularly on literary subjects. Gray. 
ton-vérse’, v. i. Lemp. & p. p. CONVERSED (kon- 
verst’); p. pr. & vb. n. CONVERSING.] [Lat. con- 


In a conversant or familiar 


versari, from con and versari, to be turned, to live, 
remain, from versare, to turn often, v. intens. of 
vertere, versum, to turn; Fr. converser, Pr. & Sp. 
conversar, It. conversare.] 

1. To keep company, or have familiarity ; to hold 
sages intercourse; to commune;— followed by 
with. 


Him who lonely loves 
To seek the distant hills, and there converse 


With nature. Thomson. 
Conversing with the world, we use the world’s fashions. 
W. Scott. 


2. To talk familiarly; to interchange thoughts 
and opinions in a free, informal manner; to chat. 
Companions 
That do converse and waste the time together. Shak. 
3. To have sexual commerce. [Obs.] Guardian. 
Syn.—To associate ; commune; discourse ; talk ; speak. 
€dn/verse, n. 1. Frequent or customary inter- 
course; familiarity; acquaintance. 
’Tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her stores ES sore 
yron. 

3. Familiar discourse or talk; free interchange of 

thoughts or opinions; conversation. 
Formed by thy converse happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe. Pope. 

3. (Logic.) A proposition which arises from in- 
terchanging the terms of another, as by putting the 
predicate for the subject, and the subject for the 
predicate ; as, no virtue is vice, no vice is virtue. 

(= It should not (as is often done) be confounded with 
the contrary or opposite of a proposition, which is formed 
by introducing the negative not or no. 

4. (Math.) A proposition in which, after a con- 
clusion, from something supposed, has been drawn, 
the order is inverted, making the conclusion the 
supposition or premises, what was first supposed 
becoming now the conclusion or inference. Thus, 
if two sides of a triangle are equal, the angles oppo- 
site the sides are equal; and the converse is true, 
i. e., if these angles are equal, the two sides are 
equal, Math. Dict. 

€bn/verse, a. [Lat. conversus, p. p. of convertere. 
See CoNvERT.] Turned about; reversed in order 
or relation; reciprocal; as, a converse proposition. 

€dn/verse-ly (Synop., § 180), adv. In a converse 
manner; with change of order or relation; recipro- 
cally. 

Canteéen' be! mn. One who engages in conversation ; 
a conversationalist, 

€on-vér’si-ble, a. Capable of being converted or 
reversed. ‘‘ This conversible...sorites.” Hammond. 

€on-vér’sion, ». [Lat. conversio, Fr. & Sp. con- 
version, Pr. conversio, It. conversione. See Con- 
VERT. 

1. The act of turning or changing from one state 
or condition to another; transmutation. ‘‘ The con- 
version of water into ice.’ Bacon. ‘The conver- 
sion of the aliment into fat.” Arbuthnot. 

A change from one side, party, or form of 
religion to another. ‘‘ Conversion to Christian- 
ity.” Prescott. 

3. (Law.) An appropriation of property, consti- 
tuting one of the grounds of the action of trover, 

Or bring my action of conversion 
And trover for my goods. Hudibras. 

4. (Logic.) The act of interchanging the terms of 
a proposition, as by putting the subject in the place 
of the predicate, or the contrary. 

5. (Math.) A change or reduction of the form or 
value of a proposition; as, the conversion of equa- 
tions; the conversion of proportions. 

6. (Mil.) A change of front, as of a body of troops 
attacked in the flank. 

7. (Lheol.) A radical change of moral character ; 
a change from the service of the world to the service 
of God; a change of the ruling disposition of the 
soul, and the appropriate effect in transforming the 
outward life. 

He oft 

Frequented their assemblies, .. . and to them preached 


Conversion and repentance as to souls ; 
In prison under judgments imminent. Dilton. 


€on-vérs/ive, a, 1. Capable of being converted or 
changed. 
2. Ready to converse; social. Feltham. 
Con-vért/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONVERTED; p. pr. 
& vb. nm. CONVERTING.] [Lat. convertere, conver- 
sum, from con and vertere, to turn; Fr., Pr., & Sp, 
convertir, It. convertere and convertire. | 
1. To cause to turn; to turn. [0bs.] 
O, which way shall I convert myself? B. Jonson. 
2. To change or turn from one state or condition 
to another; to alter in form or substance; to trans- 
form; to reduce; as, to convert water into ice. 


If the whole atmosphere were converted into water, it would 
make no more than eleven yards of water about the earth. 


Burnet. 
That still lessens 
The sorrow, and converts it nigh to joy. Milton. 
3. To change or turn from one religion to another ; 
or from one party or sect to another. 
No attempt was made to convert the Moslems. Prescott. 
4. Toturn from a bad life to a good one; to change | 
the heart and moral character of from the control- 
ling power of sin to that of holiness. 





He which converteth the sinner from the error of his ways 
shall save a soul from death. James v. 20. 


CONVEY 


5. To apply by a diversion from the proper or 
intended use. 


He converted the prizes to his own use. Arbuthnot. 


6. To turn into another language; to translate; 
to render. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
Syn.—To ge; turn; transmute; appropriate. 

€on-vért/, v. i. To be turned or changed; to un- 
dergo a change. 
If Nebo had had the preaching that thou hast, they would 
have converted. Latimer. 
Be this the whetstone of your sword; let grief 
Convert to anger. Shak. 
€én/vert, n. 1. A person who is converted from 
one opinion or practice to another; a person who 
renounces one creed, religious system, or party, and 
embraces another; especially one who turns from 
the controlling power of sin to that of holiness. 
When Platonism prevailed, the converts to Christianity of 
that school interpreted Holy Writ according to that philos- 
ophy. Locke. 
2. A lay friar or brother, permitted to enter a 
monastery for the service of the house, but without 
orders, and not allowed to sing in the choir. 
Syn.—Proselyte; neophyte. —Convrert, PROSELYTE, 
PERVERT. <A convert is one who turns from what he be- 
lieves to have been a decided error of faith or practice. 
Such a change may relate to religion, politics, or other 
subjects. Properly considered, it is not confined to specu- 
lation alone, but affects the whole current of one’s feel- 
ings and the tenor of his actions. As such achange carries 
with it the appearance of sincerity, the term convert is 
usually taken in a good sense. Proselyte is aterm of more 
ambiguous use and application. It was first applied to an 
adherent of one religious system who had transterred him- 
self externally to some other religious system; and is also 
applied to one who makes a similar transfer in respect to 
systems of philosophy or speculation. The term has little 
or no reference to the state of the heart. Pervert isaterm 
of recent origin, designed to express the contrary of con- 
vert, and to stigmatize a person as drawn off or perverted 
from the true faith. It has been more particularly applied 
by members of the church of England to those who have 
joined the Roman Catholic church. 


€on-vért/er,n. One who converts; one who makes 
converts. 

Con-vért/Lbil/i-ty, n. The condition or quality of 
being convertible; convertibleness. 

The convertibility of land into money, and of money into 
land. urke. 

€on-vért/i-ble, a. [Lat. convertibilis, It. conver- 
tibile, Fr., Pr., & Sp. convertible. | 

1. Capable of being converted ; susceptible of 
change; transmutable; transformable. 

Minerals are not convertible into another species, though of 
the same genus. Harvey. 

2. Capable of being exchanged or interchanged; 
reciprocal, 

So long as we are in the regions of nature, miraculous and 
improbable, miraculous and incredible, may be allowed to 
remain convertible terms. Trench. 

€on-vért/i-ble-ness, n. The state of being con- 
vertible; convertibility. 
€on-vért/i-bly, adv. In a convertible manner ; 
reciprocally ; with interchange of terms. South. 
€6n/vert-ite, n. [It. convertito, p. p. of convertire ; 
Fr. converti, Sp. convertido.| A convert. [Obs.] 
Since you are a gentle convertite, 
My tongue shall hush again this storm of war. Shak. 
€bn/vex, a. [Lat. converus, from convehere, to 
bring together; Fr. convexe, Sp. convexo, It. con- 
veséo.]_ Rising or swelling into a spherical or 
rounded form; regularly protuberant or bulging; 
—said of a spherical surface or curved line when 
viewed from without, in opposition to concave. 
Drops of water naturally form themselves into figures with 


a convex surface. Whewell. 
€bn/vex,n. A convex body. ee 
Half heaven’s convex glitters with the WA 
flame. Tickell. Convex. 


(=~ This word was often pronounced con-ver! by early 
writers, as by Milton, and occasionally by later poets. 
€bn/vexed (kin/vekst), a. Made convex; protu- 
berant in a spherical form, Browne. 
€on-véx’/ed-ly, adv. Inaconyex form. Browne. 
€on-véx/ed-ness, |. [Lat. convevitas, Fr. con- 
€on-véx/i-ty, vexité, Sp. convexidad, It. 
convessita.| The state of being convex; the exte- 
rior surface of a convex body; roundness. 
A smooth, uniform convexity and rotundity of a globe. Bentley. 


€bn/vex-ly, adv. In a conyex form; as, a body 
convexly conical. ; QI: 
€6n/vex-ness,n. The state of being : S 
convex; convexity. 
€on-véx/o-ebn/eave, a. Convex on 
one side, and concave on the other. 
€on-véx’o-e6n/vex, a. Convex on 
both sides. 
€on-véx/o-plane, a. Convex on 
one side, and plane on the other. Convexo-convex. 
€on-vey’ (kon-va’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONVEYED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CONVEYING.] [O. Fr. conveier, con- 
veer, convoyer, It. & L. Lat. conviare, from Lat. 
con and via, way, O. Fr. veie, voie; not from Lat. 
convehere, to carry or bring together. See Con- 
voy. 
1. To carry from one place to another; to bear or 
transport; to transmit. 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave. 


Convexo-con- 
cave. 





Shark, 


~ 
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CONVEY 
9. To transfer or deliver to another; to make over. 


The Earl of Desmond... secretly conveyed all his lands to 
feoffees in trust. penser. 


3. To impart or communicate. 


Men fill one another's heads with noise and sound, but con- 
vey not thereby their thoughts. Locke. 
[ Obs.] 


4. To manage with privacy. 
I will convey the business as I shall find means. 
5. To take away secretly; to steal. [Obs.] 
Syn.—To carry; transport; bear; transmit; transfer. 
€on-vey’, v.%. To play the thief; to steal. 
But as I am Crack, I will convey, crossbite, andcheat upon 


Shak. 


Simplicius. Marston. 
€on-vey’a-ble (-va/a-bl), a Capable of being con- 
veyed or transferred. Burke. 


€on-vey/anc¢e (-va/ans),”. 1. Theact of convey- 
ing, carrying, transmitting, or transferring; trans- 
mission; transference. 


The long journey was to be performed on horseback, —the 
only sure mode of conveyance. Prescott. 


Tradition is no infallible way of conveyance. Stillingfleet. 

2. The instrument or means of carrying or trans- 
ferring any thing from place to place, 

Following the river downward there is conveyance into the 
countries named. Raleigh. 

3. (Law.) An instrument in writing by which 
property, or the title to property, is conveyed or 
transmitted’ from one person to another. 


The Lord Coventry ... found the conveyances in law to be 
s0 firm, that in justice he must decree the land to the earl. 


Clarendon. 
4. Dishonest management; seeret practices; ar- 
tifice. [Obs.] 
Close conveyance and each practice ill 
Of cozenage and knavery. Spenser. 


€on-vey/an-¢cer, n. (Law.) One who employs 
himself in drawing up and preparing conveyances 
of property. Burrill. 
€on-vey/an-cing, n. (Law.) The act or practice 
of drawing deeds, leases, or other writings for 
transferring the title to property from one person 
to another. 
€on-vey’er (-va/er), nm. 1. One who conveys, car- 
ries, transports, transmits, or transfers from one 
person or place to another. 
. One given to artifices or secret practices; a 
juggler. [Obs.] 
Conveyers are you all, 
That rise thus nimbly by a true king’s fall. Shak. 
€on-vilci-ate (-vish/i-at), v. 7. [Lat. conviciari, con- 
victatus, from convicitum, loud reproach.] To utter 
reproaches; to raise aclamor; to rail. [Obs.] ‘To 
conviciate instead of accusing.” Abp. Laud. 
€6n/vi-cin/i-ty, n. [Lat. con and vicinus, neigh- 
boring; Pr. convicin, It. convicino.] Neighbor- 
hood; vicinity. Warton. 
€on-vi/ciotis (-vish/us), a [See CONVICIATE.] 
Expressing reproach; taunting. [Obs.] ‘‘ Convi- 
cious words.” Queen Llizabeth, 1559. 
€on-viet/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONVICTED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN, CONVICTING.] [Lat. convincere, convictum 
from con and vincere, to conquer. See CONVINCE. | 

1. To prove or find guilty of an offense or crime 
charged; to pronounce guilty, as by legal decision. 

They who heard it, being convicted by their own conscience, 
went out one by one. ‘ohn Viii. 9. 

He [Baxter]... had been convicted by ajury. Macaulay. 

2. To prove or show to be false. [Obs.] 

Although not only the reason of any head, but experience 
of any hand, may well convict it, yet will it not by divers be 
rejected. Browne. 

3. To show by proof or evidence; to prove. 

Imagining that these proofs will convict a testament to have 
that in it which other men can nowhere by reading find. 

looker. 

Syn.—To confute; detect; convince; confound. 

€on-viet’, p. p. for convicted. Proved or found 
guilty. [0Obs.] Shak. 
Convict by flight, and rebel to all law. Milton. 
€dn/viet, n. [Lat. convictus, Sp. convicto.] A 
person proved guilty of a crime alleged against him, 

Syn.—Malefactor; culprit; felon; criminal. 

€on-viet/i-ble, a. Capable ef being convicted. 
[ Rare. ] Ash. 

€on-vie/tion, n. [Lat. convictio, Fr. conviction, 
Sp. conviccion, It. convinzione, , 

1. The act of convicting; the act of proving, find- 
ing, or adjudging guilty of an offense, 

The greater certainty of conviction and the greater certainty 
of punishment rendered it {the Star Chamber] incomparably 
more formidable than the ordinary benches of justice. Hallam. 

2. The act of convincing of error, or of compel- 
ling the admission of a truth; confutation. 

For all his tedious talk is but vain boast, 


Or subtle shifts conviction to evade. Milton. 
The manner of his conviction was designed... as a lasting 
argument for the conviction of others. . Atterbury. 


3. The state of being convinced or convicted; 
strong persuasion or belief; especially, the state of 
being convicted of sin, or by one’s conscience. 

To call evil good, and good evil, against the conviction of 
their own consciences. Swift. 

An act of divine grace could alone work an instantaneous 
change in the [religious] convictions of a nation. Prescott. 

€dn/viet-ism, n. The policy or practice of trans- 
porting convicts to penal settlements. ‘‘ The evils 
of convictism.” W. Howitt. 





€on-viet/ive, a. Fitted to convince or convict; con- 
vincing. [Rare.] “The best and most convictive 
argument.” Glanville. 
€on-viet/ive-ly, adv. Inaconvictive or convinc- 
ing manner. 
€on-viet/ive-ness, n. 
vincing. 
€on-vinge’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONVINCED (kon- 
vinst/); p. pr. & vb. n. CONVINCING.] [Lat. convin- 
cere, from con and vincere, to conquer; It. convin- 
mi fis Sp. convencer, Fr. convaincre, Cf. Convict, 
v.t. 
1. To overpower, subdue, or vanquish. [O0s.] 
That treasons could bewray, and foes convince. Spenser. 
Their malady convinces 
The great assay of art; but at his [the king’s] touch, 
... they presently amend. Shak. 
2. To overcome by argument; to force to yield 
assent to truth; to satisfy by proof. 


Power of convicting or con- 


To convince the proud what signs avail? Milton. 
3. To prove guilty; to convict. [Obs.] 

Seek not to convince me of a crime 

Which I can ne’er repent, nor you pardon. Dryden. 


Syn. — To persuade; satisfy ; convict. —To Convince, 
PERSUADE. To convince is an act of the understanding; 
to persuade, of the will or feelings. The one is effected 
by argument, the other by motives. There are cases, 
however, in which persuade may seem to be used in refer- 
ence only to the assent of the understanding; as when 
we say, Lam perswaded it is so; I can not persuade my- 
self of the fact. But in such instances there is usually or 
always a degree of awakened feeling which has had its 
share in producirg the assent of the understanding. 
* Conviction is the effect of substantial evidence, and is 
solid and permanent in its nature; perswasion, depend- 
ing on our feelings, is exposed to various changes, and 
may vary both in the degree and in the object. Conviction 
answers in our minds to positive certainty; persuasion 
answers to probability.” Crabb. 

€on-vin¢ge/ment, n. ~ Conviction. “The 
fear of a convincement.” Milton. 
€on-vin’¢er, n. One who, or that which, con- 
vinees; that which makes manifest. 
Con-vin’¢i-ble, a. [Sp. convencible,] Capable of 
being convinced or made manifest. ‘Convincible 
falsities.” Browne. 
€on-vin/¢ing-ly, adv. In a convincing manner; 
in a manner to compel assent. 
€on-vin’/¢ing-mess, ”. The power of convincing. 
€on-vi'ti-ate (-vish/1-at),. The same as CONVICI- 
ATE. [Obs.] 
€on-vi/tiots (-vish/us), a, 
cious. [Obs.] 
€on-vivlal, a. [Lat. convivalis. See COoNnvive.] 
Pertaining to a feast or to festivity ; convivial. 
[Obs.] ‘A convival dish, and eaten at the feast of 
their nativities.” Browne. 
€on-vive’,v.t. [Lat. convivare, convivari, to feast 
together, convivere, to live with, to feast together, 
from con and vivere, to live, convivium, banquet. | 
To entertain; to feast. [Obs.] Shak. 
€6n/vive, n. <A fellow-reveler. Fraser's Mag. 
€on-viv/i-al (Synop., § 180), a. Relating to a feast 
or entertainment, 
Which feasts convivial meetings we did name. Denham. 

Syn.—Festive; festal; jovial; social; gay. 

€on-viv/i-al-iIst, . A person of convivial habits. 

€on-viv/i-al/i-ty, n. The good humor or mirth in- 
dulged in upon festive occasions; a convivial spirit 
or humor. 

€on-viv/i-al-ly, adv. _ In a convivial manner. 

€in/vo-eate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONVOCATED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. CONVOCATING.] [Lat. convocatus, 
p. p. of convocare, from con and vocare, to call; It. 
convocare, Pr., Sp., & Pg. convocar, Fr. convoquer. 
To call or summon to meet; to convoke. [Laze. 
See CONVOKE. May. 

€on/vo-ea/tion, n. [Lat. convocatio, Fr. convoca- 
tion, ae convocatio, Sp. convocacion, It. convoca- 
zione. 

1. The act of calling or assembling by summons. 

2. An assembly or meeting. 

In the first day there shall be a holy convocation. Px. xii. 16. 

3. (Church of Eng.) A general assembly of the 
clergy, by their representatives, to consult on eccle- 
siastical affairs. 

(= It consists of two houses, and is summoned by 
writ at the same time with parliament, but for more than 
a century past it has been prorogued immediately upon 
its assembling. 

The convocation was accordingly prorogued in 1717, and 
has never again sat for any business. ‘allam. 

4. (Oxf. University.) An academical assembly, in 
which the business of the university is transacted. 

Syn.— Meeting; assembly; congregation; congress; 
diet; convention; synod; council. 

€dn/vo-ea/tion-al, a. Pertaining to a convoca- 
tion. 

€dn/vo-ea/tion-ist, n. An advocate or defender 
of convocation. 

€on-voke’/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CONVOKED (kon-yokt/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CONVOKING.]_ [Fr. convoquer, Lat. 
convocare. See CONVOCATE.] To call together; to 
summon to meet; to assemble by summons. 

There remained no resource but the dreadful one of con- 
voking a parliament. Palfrey. 
G Syn.—To call; summon; assemble; conyene. See 
JALL. 


[Lare.] 


The same as CoNnyt- 


COOK 


€bn/vo-lite, a. [Lat. convolutus, 
- p. of convolvere. See CONVOLVE.] 

(Bot.) Rolled together, or one part on 
another ; — said of the leaves of plants 
in estivation. 

€dn/vo-la/ted, a. Curved or rolled 
together. ‘‘ Beaks recurved and con- 
voluted like a ram’s horn.” Pennant. Convolute 

€6n/vo-lii/tion, n. 1. The act of Leaf. 
ee or winding together, or one thing on an- 
other. 





O’er the calm sea, in convolution swift, 
The feathered eddy floats. Thomson. 

2. The state of being rolled or wound together ; 
a turn or winding; a fold. lackmore. 

€on-volve’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONVOLYED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. N. CONVOLVING.] [Lat. convolvere, convolu- 
tum, from con and volvere, to roll; It. convolgere.]} 
To roll or wind together; to roll one part on an- 
other ; to twist. 

Then Satan first knew pain, 
And writhed him to and fro convolved. Ailton. 

€onwoVvu-lus, n.; pl. €ON-VOL/VU-LI.  [Lat., 
from convolvere. See supra.) (Bot.).A genus of 
plants comprising many species, some of which are 
prized for their beauty ; — called also bind-weed. 

€on-voy’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONVOYED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. CONVOYING.] [Fr. convoyer, It. convojare, 
convogliare, Sp. convoyar, Pg. comboyar, L. Lat. 
conviure, to accompany. See Convery.) To ac- 
company for protection, either by sea or land; to 
attend for protection; as, a ship of war convoys a 
merchant vessel, 

€dn/voy, n. [Fr. convoy, convoi, It. convojo, con- 
voglio, 8p. convot, Pg. comboy.] 

1. The act of attending for defense; 
attendance. ‘To obtain the convoy of a man-of- 
war.” Macaulay. 

2. A vessel or fleet, a train or trains of wagons, 
employed in the transportation of munitions of war, 
money, subsistence, clothing, &c., and haying an 
armed escort. 

3. A protecting force accompanying ships or prop- 
erty on their way from place to place, by sea or land. 

4. Conveyance. [Obs.] 

The winds give benefit, 

And convoy is assistant. Shak. 
€on-viilse’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CONVULSED (kon- 
vilst/); p. pr. & vb. n. CONVULSING.] [Lat. convel- 
lere, convulsum, from con and vellere, to pluck, 
pull.] To draw or contract violently and irregu- 
larly, as the muscular parts of an animal body; to 
shake with irregular spasms; to agitate from with- 
in. ‘* With emotions which checked his voice and 
convulsed his powerful frame.” Macaulay. 

The world is convulsed by the agonies of great nations. 

Macaulay. 
Syn.—To agitate; disturb; shake; tear; rend. 
€on-vtiilsion, n. [Lat. convulsio, Fr. & Sp. con- 
vulsion, It. convulsione. } 

1. (Med.) An unnatural, violent, and involuntary 
cones of the muscular parts of an animal 

ody. 


rotection ; 


This is convulsion, and no healthful life. Byron. 

2. Any violent and irregular motion or agitation ; 

hence, a tumult; commotion. ‘Times of violence 

and convulsion.” Fisher Ames. 
‘Those two massy pillars, 


With horrible convulsion, to and fro 
He tugged, he shook, till down they came. Hilton. 


Syn.— Agitation; commotion; tumult; disturbance. 


€on-viil/sion-al, a. Pertaining to, or having, con- 
vulsions; convulsionary. [ Rave.] 

€on-viil/sion-a-ry, a. [It. & Sp. convulsionario, 
ir CONES) Pertaining to convulsion ; 
convulsive. ‘‘Convulsionary struggles.” JW. Scott. 

€on-viilsive, a. [It. & Sp. convulsivo, Fr. con- 
vulsif.] Producing, or attended with, convulsion 
or spasms; convulsionary,. 

An irregular, convulsive movement may be necessary to 
throw off an irregular, convulsive disease. Burke. 

€on-viil/sive-ly, adv. Ina conyulsive manner. 

€o/ny, or €bn’y (Synop., § 130), . [O. Fr. conil, 
connil, conin, connin, connit, Pr. conil, It. coniglio, 
Sp. conejo, Pg. coelho, from Lat. cuniculus, a rab- 
bit, cony, an Hispanic word; Ger. kanin, diminutive 
kaninchen, D. konijn, from O. Fr. conin.] (Zodél.) 
A quadruped of the genus Lepus (LZ. cuniculus); a 
rabbit. 

[as The cony of Scripture is thought to be a pachyderm 
animal, Hyrax Syriacus, called also daman. Itis small, 
gregarious, feeble, timid, and easily tamed; it is a native 
of Syria, Arabia, and Abyssinia, and lives in the mouths 
of caves or the clefts of rocks. Baird. 

€0/ny-caitch, or €dm/y-eatch, v.t. To deceive; 
to cheat; to trick. [Obs.] 

Take heed, Signor Baptista, lest you be cony-catched in 
this business. Shak. 

€0/ny-eatch/er, or €dn/y-eaitch/er,n. A thief; 
a cheat; a sharper [Obs.) 
€oo,v.i. [imp.& p.p. COOED; p. pr. & vb. n. COO- 
ING.] [Formed from the sound made by doyes.] 
To make a low cry or sound, as pigeons or doves. 
The stock-dove only through the forest cooes, 
Mournfully hoarse, homson. 
€0o0k, v.i. [From the sound.] To make the noise 
of the cuckoo. [Obs. and rare.] 
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COOK 


€0ok, v. t. [imp. & p. p. COOKED (kdokt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. COOKING.] [A-S. geococnian, Icel. kocka, 
Sw. koka, Dan. koge, D. koken, Ger. hochen, i Bs 
Ger. cochon, chochen, from Lat. coquere; It. cwo- 
cere, Sp. cocer, Fr. cutre.] 
-1. To prepare, as food for the table, by boiling, 

- roasting, baking, broiling, &c.; to dress for food. 

_ 2. To concoct or prepare; hence, to tamper with 
or alter; — usually with wp ; as, to cook up a story. 


[ Collog.] 
3. To throw. [Prov. Eng.] ‘' Cook me that 
ball.” Grose, 


_ €00k, v.i. To prepare food for the table. 


€o0k (27), n. [A-8. coc, D. & Dan. kok, Sw. kock, 
Ger. koch, from Lat. cocws, coquus, from coquere; 

' Tt. cwoco. See Cook, v. t.] One whose occupation 
is to prepare food for the table; one who dresses 
meat or vegetables for eating. 

€00k-ee’, 7. A female cook. [Rare.] 

€ook/er-y, n. The art or the practice of dressing 
_and preparing food for the table. 


coeeae (. A cooky. See Cooxy,. 


€ook/ie, 
€00k/-miiid, n. A female servant or maid who 
dresses provisions. 
€00k’/-room, n. <A room for cookery; a kitchen; 
the galiey or caboose of a ship. 
€o0o0k’y, n. [D.koek, cake, q. v., diminutive koekje, 
Ger. kuchen, Proy. Fr. couque.] A small, flat, hard, 
sweetened cake. 
€ool, a. oe | COOLER ; superl, COOLEST.] 
(As. cl, D. koel, Ger. kiihl, O. H. Ger. chuoli, 
an. kidlig, Sw. kylig ; A-S. kaljan, to cool, calan, 
to be cold, Icel. kala, to blow coldly. See CoLp 
and CHILL. ] 
1. Moderately cold; somewhat cold; lacking in 
warmth ; approaching coldness. ‘‘Fanned with 


cool winds.” Milton. 
2. Producing or promoting coolness. 
A shelter, and a kind of shading, cool 
Interposition, as a summer’s cloud. Milton. 


3. Calm, or free from excitement by passion; ex- 
ercising self-control; indifferent; deliberate, 
Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. Shak. 

4. Manifesting coldness or dislike; chilling; as, 
a cool manner. 

5. Quietly impudent; negligent of propriety in 
matters of minor importance, either ignorantly or 
willfully; as, cool behavior. | 

Syn.—Calm ; dispassionate ; self-possessed ; com- 
posed; repulsive; frigid; alienated; impudent. 

€0o01, n. A moderate state of cold;—said of the 
temperature of the air between hot and cold; as, the 
cool of the day; the cool of the morning or evening. 
€ool, v. t. [inp. & p. p. COOLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
COOLING.] [A-S. coljan, dcdljan, D. hoelen, Ger. 
paca O. H. Ger. chuolan, Dan. kéle, kidle, Sw. 
kyla. 
a To make cool or cold; to reduce the tempera- 
ture of; as, ice cools water. 

Send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, 
and cool my tongue. ite xvi. 24, 

2. To moderate the heat or excitement of; to al- 
lay, as passion of any kind; to calm; to abate; to 
moderate. 

We have reason tocool our raging motions, our carnal 
stings, our unbitted lusts. Shak. 

€o0l, v.i. 1. To become less hot; to lose heat. 
I saw 2, smith stand with his hammer thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool. Shak. 

2. To lose the heat of excitement or passion; to 
become less ardent, angry, zealous, or affectionate ; 
to become more moderate. 

I will not give myself liberty to think, lest I should cool. 

Congreve. 
€dol/-etip, n. A cooling beverage. Todd. 
€oolVer,n. 1. That which cools or abates heat or 

excitement. 

Tf acid things were used only as coolers, they would not be 
80 proper in this case, Arbuthnot. 

2. A vessel in which liquors or other things are 
cooled. 

€00l/-héad/ed (-héd/ed), a. Having a temper not 
easily excited; free from passion. Burke. 

€oolie (kd0/l¥), n. A cooly. See Coony. 

€ooling,p.a. Adaptedtocooland refresh. ‘‘The 
cooling brook.” Goldsmith. 

Cooling card, a card whose effect upon the game is so 
decisive as to cool the courage of an adversary ;— a phrase 
probably borrowed from some game in which money was 
staked upon a card. Hence, something to damp or over- 


whelm the hopes of an expectant. Nares. 
These hot youths, 
I fear, will find a cooling-card. Beau. & Fl. 
€ool/ish, a. Somewhat cool. 
The nights began to grow a little coolish. Goldsmith. 
€oolly, a. Coolish; cool. [Obs.] Spenser. 


€col/ly, adv. 1. In acool manner; without heat 
or excessive cold. 
2. In acool manner; without passion or ardor; 
calmly; deliberately. 
Motives that address themselves coolly to ourreason. Atterbury. 
3. With indifference; impudently. 
©ool'ness,n. 1. The state of being cool; a moder- 
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ate degree or cold. ‘‘ The refreshing coolness of the 
waters.” Prescott. 
2. A moderate degree, ora want of passion; want 
of ardor, zeal, or affection; calmness; indifference. 
€ool/-tank/ard,n. <A beverage of various compo- 
sition, but usually of ale, or wine and water, with 
lemon-juice, spices, and savory herbs. 
€ool’wort (-wirt),. (Bot.) A plant ( Tiarella cor- 
difolia), the properties of which are diuretic and 


tonic. [U.S.] Bartlett. 
€oo'ly, a Hind. kali, a laborer, porter. Cf. 
€00/lie, Turk. kil, kyaleh, slave.}] An East In- 


dian porter or carrier; especially a laborer trans- 
ported from India, China, &c., for service in some 
other country. 
€oom,n. (Cf. Ger. kKahm, D. kaam, mold gathered 
on liquids, Sw. kimrék, pine-soot, smoke-black, Fr. 
cambouis, cart-grease.] Dirty, refuse matter, as 
that which collects in the boxes of carriage-wheels, 
or at the mouth of anoven; soot; coal-dust. 
€oomb (kdom), n. [A-S. cumb, a liquid measure, 
Ger. kump, kumpen, kumpf, bowl, trough, Gr. xip- 
Bos, cup, basin, Skr. kumbha, water-jar, Lat. cuwmba, 
cymba, Gr. k6u8n, boat, skiff.) A dry measure of four 
bushels, or half a quarter. [Written also comb.] 
€oomb (koom),”. [See swpra.] A valley on the 
€oombe declivity of a hill, in the shape of an 
amphitheater. [Prov. Eng.] 
€oop,n. [D.kuip, Icel. kupa, Ger, kufe, O. H. Ger, 
chudfa, Lat. cupa, cuppa, Pr., Sp., & Pg. cuba, Fr. 
cuve. Cf. Cup. 
1. A barrel or cask. Johnson. 
2. An inclosure for keeping small animals; espe- 
cially a grated box for confining poultry. 
3. A cart made close with boards; tumbrel. Ray. 
€oop,v.t. [imp. & p.p. COOPED (koopt); p. pr. & 
vb. nN. COOPING. | 
1. To confine in a coop; hence, to shut up or con- 
fine in a narrow compass;—usually followed by 
up, sometimes by in. 
The Trojans cooped within their walls so long. Dryden. 


2. To work upon in the manner of a cooper. 
[Obs.] “Shaken tubs... be new cooped.” Holland. 

Syn.—To crowd; confine; imprison. 

€oo-pee’, n. [Fr. coupé, n., properly p. p. of couper, 
to cut. See CoppicE.] A motion in dancing. See 
COUPEE. 

€oop/er (Synop., §130),!2. [From coop, q.v.; D. 
kuiper, Ger. kiifer, M. H. Ger. kiieftéire.}| One who 
makes barrels, hogsheads, or casks of other kinds, 

€oop/er, v.t. To do the work of a cooper upon. 

€oop/er-age, n. 1. The price paid for cooper’s 
work. 

2. A place where cooper’s work is done. 

3. The work or business of a cooper. 

€o-6p/er-ant, a. Operating together; as, co-oper- 
ant forces. 

€o-bp/er-ate, v.i. [imp. & p.p. CO-OPERATED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. CO-OPERATING.] [Lat. co, for con, 
and operatus, p. p. of operari, to work, from opus, 
operis, work; It. cooperare, Sp. cooperar, Fr. co- 
opérer.| To act or operate jointly with another or 
others; to concur in action, effort, or effect. 

Bring all your lutes and harps of heaven and earth, 

Whate’er co-operates to the common mirth. Crashaw. 

€o-dp/er-a/tion, n. [Lat. cooperatio, Fr. coope- 
ration, Sp. cooperacion, It. cooperaztone.] ‘The 
act of co-operating, or of operating together to one 
end; joint operation; concurrent effort or labor. 
“‘ Not holpen by the co-operation of angels.” Bacon. 

€o-bp/er-a-tive,a. [Sp. coaienaene Operating 
jointly to the same end. 

€o-dp/er-a/tor, n. ([Lat. cooperator, It. coopera- 
tore, Sp. cooperador, Fr. coopérateur.] One who 
labors jointly with others to promote the same end, 
“‘Co-operators with the truth.” Boyle. 

€oop/er-y,a. Pertaining to a cooper; coopered. 

Steep the wheat within certain coopery vessels made of 
wood, Holland. 

€oop/ler-y, 7. The occupation or trade of a cooper. 
€o-dp/tate, v.t. [Lat. cooptatus, p. p. of cooptare, 
from co, for con, and optare, to choose; Fr. coop- 
ter.] To choose, or choose with another. [ Obs.] 
Cockeram. 
€3/-op-ta/tion, n. [Lat. cooptatio, Fr. cooptation, 
Sp. cooptacion, It. cooptazione.] The act of choos- 
ing; selection; choice. [Obs.] ‘The first election 
and co-optation of a friend.” Howell. 
€o=-6r/dimange, n. Joint ordinance, : 
€o0-6r/di-mate, a. [From Lat. co, for con, and ordi- 
natus p.p. of ordinare, to regulate ; It. coordinato. 
See ORDINATE.] Equal in rank or order; not sub- 
ordinate. 

Whether there was one Supreme Governor of the world, or 
many co-ordinate powers presiding over each country. Law. 

€o-dr/di-mate, v.é. To give a common order, ac- 
tion, moyement, or condition to; to make co-ordi- 
nate or equal; to harmonize. 

€o-6r/di-nate,n. 1. A thing of the same rank 
with another thing; one of two or more persons or 
things of equal rank or authority. 

2. (pl.) (Math.) Lines, or other elements of ref- 
erence, by means of which the position of any point, 
as of a curve, is defined with respect to certain fixed 
lines, or planes, called co-ordinate axes and co-or- 
dinate planes. 








COPARTNER 


ee Co-ordinates are of several 
kinds, consisting, in the different A (Z) 
cases, of the following elements, — 
namely: (a.) (Geom. of Two Dimen- x 
sions.) The abscissa and ordinate of P 
any point, taken together; as the ab- 
scissa P Y and ordinate PX of the (2) 
point P (fig. 2), referred to the co-ordi- Pp ne 
nate axis AY and AX. (0.) Any radius 
vector P A (fig. 1), together with its an- 
gle of inclination to a fixedline, A PX, 
by which any point A in the same plane 
is referred to that fixed line, and a 
fixed point in it, caHed the pole, P. 
(c.) (Geom. of Three Dimensions.) 
Any three lines, or distances, P B, 
PC,PD (fig. 3), taken parallel to three 
co-ordinate axes, AX, A Y, A Z, and 
measured from the corresponding co- 
ordinate fixed planes, Y A Z, X A Z, 
X A Y,to any point in space, P, whose position is therehy 
determined with respect to these planes and axes. (d.) 
A radius vector, the angle which it makes with a fixed 
plane, and the angle which its projection on the plane 
makes with a fixed line in the plane, by which means any 
point in space at the free extremity of the radius vector 
is referred to that fixed plane and fixed line, and a fixed 
point in that line, the pole of the radius vector. 


Geographical co-ordinates, the latitude and longitude 
of a place, by which its relative situation on the globe is 
known. — Polar co-ordinates, co-ordinates made up of a 
radius vector and its angle of inclination to another line, 
or a line and plane; as those defined in (0.) and (d.) above. 
— Rectangular co-ordinates, co-ordinates the axes of 
which intersect at right angles. — Rectilinear co-ordi- 
nates, co-ordinates made up of right lines, as those de- 
fined in (a.) and (c.) above. —Trigonometrical or spherical 
co-ordinates, elements of reference, by means of which 
the position of a point on the surface of a sphere may 
ns determined with respect to two great circles of the 
sphere. 


€o-6r/di-nate-ly, adv. In the same order or rank; 
in equal degree; without subordination. 

€o-6r/di-nate-ness, n. The state of being co-or- 
dinate; equality of rank and authority. 

€o-6r/di-na/tion, n. [It. coordinazione, Sp. co- 
ordinacion.} 

1. The state of being co-ordinate, or of equal val- 
ue; harmony, 

In this high court of parliament, there is a rare co-ordina- 
tion of power. Howell. 

2. The act of bringing different parts or objects 
into similarity of condition or harmony of action. 
“ The co-ordination of muscular movement by the 
cerebellum.” Carpenter. 

€o-6r/ di-na-tive, a. (Gram.) Expressing co-ordi- 
nation. ‘‘Co-ordinative conjunctions.” J. W. Gibbs. 
€oot (26),n. [D. - 
koet, W. cwtiar, F 
from cwta,short, 
bob-tailed, cwt, 
us tail.] 

1. (Ornith.) A : 
water-fowl of ie VY c 
the genus Fuli- - 
ca, frequenting Z 
lakes and other @ 
still waters. 


t= The com- BES 


mon coot has a 0 ° 
bald forehead, a Coot (Fulica atra) 
black body, and lobated toes, and is about fifteen inches 
in length. 


2. A stupid fellow; a simpleton; as, a silly cooé. 





Co-ordinates. 















[Collog.] ‘‘As stupid as a coot.”’ Halliwell. 
€dp,n. [A-S. cop or copp. See Cos.] 
1. The top ofa thing; the head. [Obs.] 
Cop they use to call 
The tops of many hills. Drayton. 


2. The conical ball of thread formed on the spin- 

dle of a wheel or spinning-frame. 

€o-pai'ba | (Synop., § 1380), nm. [Sp. & Pg., from 

€o-pai/va Brazil. cupatba.] (Med.) A liquid, 
resinous juice, of a yellowish color, and a bitterish, 
pungent taste, flowing from a tree, the Copaifera 
officinalis, growing in Spanish America. Dunglison. 

€0/pal, n. [Mexican copalli, a generic name of res- 
ins. Clavigero.} A resinous substance flowing 
spontaneously from two trees found in the East In- 
dies, and in Central or Southern America (H/@o- 
carpus copallifera, and Rhus copallinum)—used 
chiefly in the manufacture of varnishes. Ure. 

€o-pir/ce-ma-ry, 7. [co, for con, and parcenary, 
q. v.] (Zaw.) Partnership in inheritance; joint 
heirship; joint right of succession to an estate of 
inheritance. 

€o-piir/ce-ner, n. [co, for con, and parcener, q. v.] 
(Law.) One who has an equal portion with others 
of an inheritance. 

All the coparceners together make but one heir, and have 

butone estate among them. Blackstone. 
€o-piir’g¢e-my, 7”. (Zaw.) An equal share of an in- 
heritance, 
€o-pirt/, v. t. [ Obs.] 
For,of all miseries,I hold that chief _ 

Wretched to be,when none coparts our grief. Webster, 1661. 
€o-piirt/i-ment,. A compartment. [0bs.] 
Webster, 1623. 
€o-pirt/ment, x. A compartment. [ Rare. ] Warton. 
€o-part/ner, n. [co, for con, and partner, q. v.] 


To share. 
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COPARTNERSHIP 


One who is jointly concerned with others in any 
matter; a joint partner; an associate; a partaker. 
The associates and copartners of our loss. Milton. 


€o-pirt/ner-ship, n. The state of being a copart- 
ner; ajoint interest or concern in any matter. 
€o-pirt/ner-y, ». The state of being copartners 
in any undertaking. 
€op/a-tain, a. nee from cop, as captain, O. Fr. 
capitaine, L. Lat. capitaneus, from Lat. caput, 
head.] Having a high crown, or a point or peak at 
top. [ Obs. ] “A copatain hat made on a Flemish 
block.” Gascoigne. 
€o-pa'tri-ot, n. [co, for con, and patriot, q. v. 
joint patriot; a compatriot. 
€o-pay’va,n. Copaiba. See COPAIBA. 
€dpe, n. [W. cob, A-S. cappe, Sw. kdpa, kappa, 
Dan. kappe, kaabe, D. kap, Ger. kappe, Fr. cape, 
chape. See CAP.] 
1. A covering for the head. Johnson. 
2. Any thing regarded as extended over the 
head, as the arch or concave of the sky, the roof 
or covering of a house, the arch over a door, &c. 


“The starry cope of heaven.” Milton. 
All these things that are contained 
Within this goodly cope. Spenser. 


3. A sacerdotal cloak worn during divine service 
by the clergy, reaching from the shoulders nearly 
to the feet, and open in front except at the top, 
where it is united by a band or clasp. ‘‘ Priests all 
in their copes.” Bp. Burnet. 

4. An ancient tribute due to the king or lord of 
the soil, out of the lead mines in some parts of 
Derbyshire. 

5. (Founding.) The top part of a flask. 

€dpe, v.i. To form a cope or arch; to bend; to 
bow. [Obs.] ‘Some bending down and hay 
toward the earth.” Holland. 

€dpe, v.i. [imp. & p. p. COPED (kopt); p. pr. & vb. 
nN. COPING.] [O. Eng. coupe, probably from the O. Fr. 
cop, coup, colp, a blow, Pr. colp, It. colpo, from Lat. 
colaphus, a blow with the fist, L. Lat. colapus, colo- 
pus, colpus, Gr. kéXados, 80 that it originally meant 
to interchange blows; or perhaps from D. koopen, 
A-S. ceapan, ceapian, to cheapen, trade. See 5, and 
cf. COPPICE. | 

1. To enter into or maintain a contest; to strug- 
gle; to combat; especially, to strive or contend on 
equal terms or with success; to match; to equal; — 
usually followed by with. 

Host coped with host, dire was the din of war. Philips. 

Their generals have not been able to cope with the troops of 
Athens. Addison. 
2. To interchange kindness or sentiments; to en- 

counter; to accost. 
She that never coped with stranger eyes. Shak. 


3. To exchange or barter. [Obs.] Spenser. 
€dpe,v.t. 1. To match one’s self against; to have 
dealings with; to accost. 


I love to cope him in these sullen fits. 


_They say he yesterday coped Hector in the battle, and stroke 
him down, the disdain and shame whereof hath ever since 
kept Hector fasting and waking. Shak. 

2. To make return for; to requite; to reward. 
Three thousand ducats due unto the Jew, 
We freely cope your courteous pains withal. Shak. 
€od’peck, n. A Russian coin of copper, worth 
about three quarters of a cent. 
€ope/man, n. [D. koopman, from koopen, to buy.] 
A chapman; amerchant. [0Ods.] 
He would have sold his part of paradise 
For ready money, had he metacopeman. B. Jonson. 
€o-pétr/ni-ean, a. Pertaining to Copernicus, a 
Prussian by birth, who taught the world the solar 
system now received, called the Copernican system. 
€odpes/mate, n. A striver in friendship; an asso- 
ciate or companion; afriend. [Obs.] 
Misshapen Time, copesmate of ugly Night. Shak. 
€odpe’stone, n. (Arch.) Head or top stone, as of a 
wall; coping; —called also coping-stone. 
€opho'sis,n. [(Gr.cdpwots, from kwpody, to make 
deaf, from kwiés, deaf.] (Aled.) Deafness. 
€bp/i-er, n. 1. One who copies; one who writes or 
transcribes from an original; a transcriber. 
2. An imitator; a plagiary. 
€op/ing, n. [See Cope, 2.] (Arch.) The highest 
or covering course of masonry in a wall, often with 
sloping edges to carry off water ; — sometimes 
called capping. Gwilt. 
€0/pi-otis, a. ([Lat. copiosus, from copia, abun- 
dance, from co, for con, and ops, opis, power, prop- 
erty; It. & Sp. copioso, Pr. copios, Fr. copieux.] 
Large in quantity or amount; plentiful; abundant. 
The tender heart is peace, 


And kindly pours its copious treasures forth 
In various converse. 


Hail, Son of God, Savior of men! thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my song. Milton. 
Syn.— Ample; abundant; plentiful; plenteous; rich; 
full; exuberant; overflowing. See AMPLE. 


€0/pi-otis-ly, adv. In a copious or abundant man- 
ner; plentifully; largely; amply. 
€0’pi-otis-mess, 7. 1. Fullness of supply; great 
quantity ; abundance; plenty. 
2. Diffusiveness of style or manner of treating a 
subject ; opposed to conciseness. ‘* The copious- 
ness of Homer.” Dryden. 


Shak. 


Thomson. 
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Syn.— Abundance ; plenty ; richness ; exuberance ; 
diffusion; amplitude; fullness. 
€dp/ist, n. [Fr. copiste. See Copy.] A copier. 


Obs.] “A copist after nature.” Shaftesbury. 
€ép/land, n. A piece of ground terminating in a 
point or acute angle. [0bs.] Bailey. 


co, for con, and plant, q.v.] To 


€o-plant’, v. i. g 
ing else, or at the same time. 


plant with somet 


[ Obs.} Howell. 
€o-por’/tion, ».  [co, for con, and portion, q. v.] 
Equal share. [ Obs.] Spenser. 


€d'pos, n. [Gr. «dros, weariness.] (Med.) Weari- 
ness resulting from disease; a morbid lassitude. 

€dpped (kdpt), a Rising to a point or head, 
“Copped like a sugar-loaf.” Wiseman. 

€6p’pel, n. The same as CUPEL, 

€dp/per, n. [D. koper, Sw. koppar, Dan. kobber, 
Ger. kupfer, O. H. Ger. kuphar, Late Lat. cuprum, 
Lat. Cypriwm, Cyprium @s, Gr.xadkés Kimpros,i.e., 
Cyprian brass, from Cyprus, Gr. Kizpos, an island 
on the coast of Asia Minor, renowned for its rich 
copper mines; Sp. & Pg. cobre, Fr. cuivre.] 

1. A metal of a reddish color, ductile, malleable, 
and tenacious. It is among the most elastic and so- 
norous of the metals. It fuses at 2000° of Fahren- 
heit, and has a specific gravity varying from 8.8 
to 8.9. 

(It is found native, and also in various ores, of 
which the most important are copper pyrites, copper 
glance, red oxide of copper, and malachite. Copper 
mixed with tin forms bell-metal; with a smaller propor- 
tion, bronze; and with zinc, it forms brass, pinchbeck, 
and other alloys. Dana. 

2. A coin made of copper. [Colloq.] 

My friends filled my pockets with coppers. Franklin. 

3. A vessel, especially a large boiler, made of cop- 
per. 

€bp/per, a. Consisting of, or resembling, copper. 
“cA hot and copper sky.” Coleridge. 

€bp’per, v. t. [imp. & p.p. COPPERED ; p.pr.& 
vb. 2. COPPERING.| To cover or sheathe with 
sheets of copper; as, to copper a ship. 

€odp/per-as, n. [It. copparosa, Sp. & Pg. capar- 
rosa, Fr. couperose, L. Lat. cuprosa, cuperosa, co- 
porosa, O. Ger. koper-roose, from Lat. cuprirosa, 
equivalent to Gr. xaAxav$os, i. e., copper-flower, 
D. koperrood, i. e., copper-red.| Sulphate of iron, 
or green vitriol; a salt of a green color, and styptic, 
astringent taste. 

Q= It is much used in dyeing black, and in making 
ink, and in medicine as a tonic. The ecopperas of com- 
merce is usually made by the decomposition of iron pyrites. 
The term copperas was formerly synonymous with vii- 
riol, and included the green, blue, and white vitriols, or 
the sulphates of iron, copper, and zine. Dana. 

€bp/per-bbt/tomed, a. Having a bottom sheathed 
with copper, as a ship. 

€dp/per-faced, a. Faced or covered with copper; 
as, copper-faced type. 

€dp/per-fast/ened (-fas/nd), a Fastened with 
copper bolts, as the planks of ships, &c. 

€dp/per-héad (-htd), n. [From its color.] 1.( Herp.) 


A poisonous American serpent, the 7rigonocephalus , 


contortrix ;— called also copper-bell and red viper. 
2. A Northern sympathizer with the Southern 
rebellion. [U. S.] 
€dp’per-ing, n. 1. Act of covering with copper. 
9, An envelope or covering of copper; as, the 
coppering of a ship’s bottom. 
€dp/per-ish, a. Containing copper; like copper, 
or partaking of it. 
€dp/per-nick’el, n. (Min.) A mineral consisting 
principally of arsenic and copper; arseniuret of 


nickel. 
€op/per-nobse,n. A red nose. Shak. 
€ép/per-plate, n. 1. A plate of polished copper 
on which an engraving has been made with a gray- 
er, or otherwise. 
: A print or impression taken from a copper- 
plate. 
€dp/per-smith, n. One whose occupation is to 
manufacture copper utensils. 
€6p!/per-works (-wiirks), n. pl. A place where 
copper is wrought or manufactured. Woodward. 
€dp/per-worm (-wiirm), 2. A small worm, the 
Teredo navalis, which penetrates the bottoms of 
ships; also, sometimes, the ring-worm. 
€6p’/per-y, a. Mixed with copper; containing cop- 
per, or made of copper; like copper. 
€op’pice, n. [O. Fr. copeiz, coupiz, from coper, 
couper, to cut, O. Sp. colpar, It. colpire, L. Lat. 
coppare, from cop, coup, colp, colpo, a blow. See 
Cops, v.i.] A wood of small growth, or consist- 
ing of underwood or brushwood; a wood eut at 
certain times for fuel or other purposes. 
The rate of coppice lands will fall on the discovery of coal 
mines. Locke. 
€6p/pin, n. The cone of thread wound upon a 
spindle in spinning. 
€6p’ple, n. [A diminutive of cop.] Something 
rising in a conical shape; a hill rising toa point. 
[Obs.] ‘*A low cape, and upon it a copple not 
very high.” Hackluyt. 
p/ple-erown,n. <A tuft of feathers on the head 
ofafowl. ‘The copple-crown the lapwing has.” 
Randolph. 
€dp/pled (kdp/pld), a. [From cop.] Rising to a 
point; conical. Woodward, 








COPY-HOLDER 


€dp/ple-dist, n. Cupel-dust. 

€dp/ple-stone, n. A lump or fragment of stone 
rounded by the action of water. See COBBLE- 
STONE. = 

€dp/py-woodsg, n. pl. Woods for felling; coppice. 

€dp/ro-lite (49), n. [Gr. xérpos, dung, and AiSos, 


stone.] (Paleon.) Petrified dung of carnivorous 
reptiles. Buckland. 

oop ee a. Containing or resembling copro- — 
ites. 


€o-préph/a-gan,n. [See infra.] (Entom.) A kind 
of beetle which lives in, or feeds upon, the dung of 
animals. 

€o-préph/a-gotts, a. [Gr. xémpos, excrement, and 
Cin to eat.] Feeding on excrements or other 


€dps, nm. [Cf. cop and cob.] The connecting crook 
of a harrow. 
€odpse,n. A wood of small growth. See Coppice. 


Near yonder copse where once the garden smiled. Goldsmith. 


€dpse,v.t. To trim or cut;—said of brushwood, 
tufts of grass, &c. Halliwell. 

€dp/sy,a. Having copses. ‘‘Copsy villages on either 
side,” Dyer. 

€odpt,n. [See infra.] A descendant of an ancient 
Egyptian race, belonging to the Jacobite or Mo- 
nophysite sect. 

€dp/tice, a. [This name is an abbreviation of Lat. 


Atgyptius, Gr, Aiyirris, an Egyptian, Ar. kibti 
pl. kibt.] Belonging or relating to the Copts. : 


€op/tie, n. The language of the Copts. 
€dp/i-la, n. [Lat., from co, for con, and apere, to 
take, seize upon. } . 

1. (Logic.) The word which unites the subject 

and predicate of a proposition. 

2. (Mus.) The stop which connects the manuals, 

or the manuals with the pedals ;— called also coupler. 

3. (Anat.) A ligament. 
€bp/ii-late, a. [Lat. copulatus, p. p. of copulare.]} 

Joined. [Qbs.] Bacon. 
€dp/i-late, v. t. [Lat. copulare, copulatum, to 
couple, join; It. copulare, Pr. & Sp. copular, Fr. 
coupler. See CopuLa.] To join in pairs; to unite; 
to couple; to pair. [Obs.] Bailey. 
€op/ii-late, v.i. [imp. & p. p. COPULATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. COPULATING.] To unite in sexual embrace. 
€op/i-la/tion, n. [Lat. copulatio.} The act of 
coupling; the embrace of the sexes in the act of 
generation; coition. 
€op/iti-la-tive, a. [Lat. copulativus, It. & Sp. co- 
pulativo, Pr. copulatiu, Fr. copulatif.) f 

1. Serving to couple, unite, or connect. 

2. (Gram.) Uniting the sense as well as the words. - 
€dbp/ii-la-tive, n. 1.( Gram.) A copulative conjunc- 

tion. 
2. Connection. [Obs.] Ricaut. 
€bp/ii-la-tive-ly, adv. In a copulative manner. 
€6p/ii-la-to-ry (50), a. Pertaining to copulation; 
tending or serving to unite; copulative. 

€odp’/y,n. [Fr. copie, Pr., It., Sp., & Pg. copia, from 
Lat. copia, abundance, number, L. Lat., a pattern 
for writing, transcript. | 

1. An abundance or plenty of any thing; copious- 

ness. [Obs.] 

She was blessed with no more copy of wit, but to serve his 

humor thus. . Jonson. 

2. A writing like another writing; a transcript 

from an original; or a book printed according to 
the original. 

I have not the vanity to think my copy equal to the origi- 

na. Denham, 

3. One of aseries of imitations or repetitions of 

an original work; as, a copy of a deed, or of a book; 
a copy of a picture or statue, &c. ‘* Many feeble 
copies of the great original.” Macaulay. 

4. An original work; that which is to be imi- 

tated, especially that which is to be printed; origi- 

nal; pattern; model. 

Let him first learn to write, after a copy, all the letters. Holder. 
The copy is at the press. Dryden. 

Syn.—Imitation; transcript; duplicate; counterfeit. 

€dp/y,v.t. [imp. & p. p. COPIED (kop/id); p. pr. & 
vb, m. COPYING.] [Fr. copter, Sp. copiar, It. & 
L. Lat. copiare. See supra.] To write, print, or 
engrave after an original; to imitate; to transcribe; 
to model after ; — often with out, sometimes with off. 

I like the work well; ere it be demanded 


(As like enough it will), I’d have it copied. Shak. 
Let this be copied out, 
And keep it safe for our remembrance. Shak. 


We copy instinctively the voices of our companions, their 
accents, and their modes of pronunciation. Dugald Stewart. 
€dp/y, v.i. To make an imitation; to do any thing 
in imitation of something else. 
Some... never fail, when they copy, to follow the bad as 
well as the good things. Dryden. 
€ip/y=-boeok, 7. A book in which copies are writ- 
ten or printed for learners to imitate. 
€dp/y-er, n. One who copies or transcribes. 
€dp/y-hold, n. (Eng. Law.) (a.) A tenure of es- 
tate by copy of court roll; or a tenure for which 
the tenant has nothing to show, except the rolls 
made by the steward of the lord’s court. Blackstone. 
(b.) Land held in ony Milton. 
€bp/y-hold/er, n. ne who is possessed of land 
in copy-hold. 
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COPYING-PRESS 


€dp/y-ing-préss, n. A ma- 
mete for taking, by pressure, 
an exact copy of any manuscript 
recently written. 
€odp/y-ist, m. A copier; a tran- 
seriber; a plagiarist. 
€dp/y-right (-rit), n. The legal 
right which an author has in his 
- own original productions, espe- 
cially the exclusive right of an — 
author to print, publish, and C°Pying-press. 
vend his own literary works, for his own benefit, 
during a certain period of time. This right may be 
had in maps, charts, engravings, and musical com- 
ositions, as well asin books. Kent. 
€dp/y-right, v.¢. To secure by copyright, as a book. 
Coquelicot (kok’le-k0’), n. [Fr. coquelicot, from 
coquelicog, the crowing of a cock, and Prov. Fr, 
cock, so called from its red crest. ] 
ie en The wild poppy, or red corn-rose, 
2. The color of the wild poppy; a color nearly 
red, like orange mixed with scarlet. 
€o-quét’ (ko-ktt/), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. COQUETTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. COQUETTING.] [See CoQUETTE.] To 
attempt to attract the notice, admiration, or love of; 
or to treat with an appearance of tenderness or 
regard, with a view to deceive and disappoint. 
You are coquetting a maid of honor. Swift. 


€o-quét’,v. i. To trifle in love; to treat a person 
with an appearance of favor, but with a design to 
deceive and disappoint. 
€o-quét/ry, n. [Fr. coquetterie.] Attempts to at- 
tract admiration, notice, or love, with the design of 
deceiving; affectation of amorous advances; trifling 
in love. “Little affectations of coquetry.” Addison. 
€o-quétte’ (ko-ktt/), n. [Fr. coquet, coquette, a., 
coquettish, originally cock-like, strutting like a cock, 
from cog, acock.] A vain, trifling female, who en- 
deavors to attract admiration and gain matrimonial 
offers, from a desire to gratify vanity, and with the 
intention to reject her suitor; a jilt. 
The light coquettes in sylphs aloft repair, 
And sport and flutter in the fields of air. Pope. 
€o-quét/tish (ko-ktt/tish), a. Practicing or exhib- 
iting coquetry; befitting a coquette. ‘‘A pretty, 
coquettish housemaid.” W. Irving. 
€o-quét/tish-ly, adv. Ina coquettish manner. 
€o-quil/la-ntit, n. [Pg. coqwilho, Sp. coquillo, 
diminutive of coco, a cocoa-nut.] (Bot.) The fruit 
of a Brazilian tree (Attalea funifera of Martius). 
(2 Its shell is hazel-brown in color, very hard and 
close in texture, and is much used by turners in forming 
ornamental articles. 
€o-quim/bite (49), . (Min.) A mineral consisting 
principally of sulphate of iron; white copperas ; — 
so called because found in Coquimbo, Chili. 
€6r,n. [Heb. kdr, Gr. xépos.] A Hebrew measure 
of capacity, containing ten baths, equivalent to 
eleven and one ninth bushels; a homer. [Obs.] 
€o0ra'ci-as,n. (Gr. xopakias, a., like a raven or 
crow.] (Ornith.) The roller; a genus of passerine 
birds related to the jays and crows. 
€0’ra-cite te)» n. (Min.) A mineral consisting prin- 
cipally of the oxides of uranium, lead, and iron, but 


containing also small proportions of lime, silica, 
Dana. 


carbonic acid, and water. 
€br’a-ele (kdr/a-kl), n. [W. 
corwgl, cwrwgl, from corwg, 
cwrwg, any round body or ves- 
sel, the trunk of the body, ecar- 
cass.] A boat used, in Wales, 
by fishermen, made by cover- 
ing a wicker frame with leather 
or oil-cloth; a similar boatused 
by the ancient Egyptians. 
€br’a-eoid, n. [See infra.] 
(Anat.) A small, sharp process 
of the scapula, shaped like a 
crow’s beak. Dunglison. 
€dr/a-eoid, a. [Gr. Kxopaxosi- 
is, from Képaz, crow, and efdos, 
form.] Shaped like a crow’s 
beak, 
€br/al, n. [Lat. corallum, cora- 
lium, Gr. xopadX\vov, Fr. corail, Pr. 
Pg. coral, It. corallo, Ger. koralile. | 
1. The solid secretion of zo- 
ophytes, produced within. the tis- 
sues of the polyps, and correspond- 
ing to the skeleton in higher animals. 
It consists almost purely of carbo- 
nate of lime. 
2. A piece of coral, used by chil- 
dren as a plaything. 
Ter infant grandame’s coral next it grew; 
The bells she jingled and the whistle blew. ie 
Pope. Coral. 
{2 Corals have often the form of trees, shrubs, or 
hemispheres. Such are madrepores, astreas, and brain- 
coral. The surface is usually covered with radiated cells, 
each of which marks the position of one of the polyps; 
and, when alive, the animals appear like flowers over 
every part of the zoophyte. The red coral of the Medi- 
terranean used for beads and other purposes is the species 
Corallium nobile. It is obtained at considerable depths 
on the coasts of Sicily and Southern Italy, and differs 
from ordinary white coral in being perfectly compact in 
texture. Dana. 
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€dr/aled, a. Having coral; covered with coral. 

€odr/al-la’ceotis, a, Like coral, or partaking of its 
qualities. 

€odr/al-lif/er-otis, a. [Lat. corallwm, coral, and 
erre, to bear.] Containing or producing coral. 

€6r/al-li-form, or €o-ral/li-form, a. [Lat. co- 
rallum, coral, and forma, form.] Resembling coral; 
forked and crooked, 

€dr/al-lig’/e-notis, a. [Lat. corallum, coral, and 
genere, gignere, to produce.] Producing coral; cor- 
alligerous. Humble. 

€dr/al-lig’er-otis, a. [Lat. corallum, coral, and 
gerere, to bear.] Producing coral; coralliferous. 

€o6r/al-lime (k6r/al-lin), a. [Lat. corallinus.] Con- 
sisting of coral; like coral; containing coral. 

€dr/al-line, n. 1. (Bot.) A subma- 
rine, semi-caleareous or calcareous 
plant, consisting of many jointed 
branches, resembling some species 
of moss. 

2. A piece of certain minute corals, 

growing in moss-like forms. Dana. 

€6yr’al-lin-ite (49), nm. A fossil cor- 
alline. 

€br/al-lite (49), m. [Gr. copa\dov, 
coral, and AiSus, stone.] A mineral 
substance or petrifaction, in the form 
of coral, 

€obr/al-loid, {Fr. coralloide, 

€dr/al-loid/al, from Lat. corallwm, and Gr. 
etdos, form.] Having the form of coral; branching 
like coral. 

€ér/al-loid,n. 1. A species of minute corals called 
Escara, [Obs.] 


02 The term was also sometimes applied to the Gor- 
gonias. 

2. (Geol.) A deposit of coralliferous limestone 
forming a portion of the middle division of the 
oblite ; — called also coral-rag. 

€o-rallum,n. [Lat.) (Zodl.) The coral or solid 
part of a zodphyte, whether composed of stone or 
horn, it being of the former in ordinary corals, and 
mainly of the latter in the Gorgonia, or sea-fan 
tribe. Dana. 

€drlalerig,n. (Geol.) A rock formed largely of 
fossil corals, occurring in the middle odlite. Dana. 

€or/al-root, n. (Bot.) A species of plants of the 
genus Corrallorliza ;— so called from its branched 
roots, which resemble coral;— called also coral- 
wort. Gray. 

€6r’al-tree,n. (Bot.) A small tree, of several spe- 
cies, of the genus Hrythrina, found in Africa and 
America, 

(=> It is a shrubby, flowering plant, usually adorned 
with trifoliate or three-lobed leaves, and scarlet spikes 
of papilionaceous flowers. 


€érlal=-wood,n. A cabinet wood, which, when first 
cut, is yellow, but soon changes to a fine red.or su- 
perb coral. Itis hard. and receives a fine polish. 

€ér/al-wort (-wiirt), n. (Bot.) A plant of certain 
species of Dentaria ;—called also tooth-wort, or 
tooth-violet. 

€o/ram nin ji'/di-ce. [Lat.] Before one who is 
not a judge; before a court or judge having no juris- 
diction over the particular case or subject matter. 

€dr/-anieh, n. (Gael. coranach, or corranach, a 
crying, loud weeping, the Irish funeral cry, a dirge, 
from comh, with, Lat. con, in composition, and ra- 
naich, a roaring, the act of roaring, from ran, to 
roar, shriek, ery out; Ir. coranach.] A lamenta- 
tion for the dead; adirge. [Written also coranich, 
corrinach, coronach.| [Scot.] 

€o-rant’, dn. [See yadance. A certain lofty, 





a. 


€o-ran/to sprightly dance. [Obs.] 
It is harder to dance a corant we 1, than ajig. Temple. 
Dancing a coranto with him upon the heath. Macaulay. 
€ébrb, n. [Lat. corbis, basket.] 

1. A basket used in coaleries. 

2. (Arch.) An ornament in a building; corbel. 

3. [Abbreviated from corban.] An alms-basket. 

€é6r’ban, n. [Heb. korban, Ar. kurban, offering, 
sacrifice, Russ. korwdn, church-box, treasury. ] 

1. An alms-basket ; a vessel to receive gifts of 
charity ; a treasury of the church, where offerings 
are deposited. 

2. (Jewish Antiq.) An offering, sacrifice, or obla- 
tion of any kind, devoted to God; an interdiction 
by vow, especially one by which a person bound 
himself not to give to another, or to receive from 
him, some particular object, as of food, clothing, 
shelter, or assistance of any kind whatever. 

(=~ “ The thing thus interdicted was considered as 
corban, and the form of interdiction was virtually to this 
effect: ‘I forbid myself to touch, or be concerned in any 
way with, the thing forbidden, as if it were devoted by 
law;’ i. e., ‘let it be corban.’” Dr. Wm. Smith. 

3. (Mohammedan Religion.) A ceremony per- 
formed at the foot of Mount Arafat, in Arabia, 
near Mecca. It consists in killing a number of 
sheep, and distributing them among the poor. 


€drbe,a. [O.Fr. corbe, N. Fr. courbe, Lat. curvus.] 
Crooked, [Obs.] ‘‘On thy corbe shoulder it leans 
amiss.” Spenser. 


€6r/beil (k6r/bel), n. [Fr. corbeille, from Lat. cor- 
bicula, diminutive of corbis, basket; It. corbello.] 
1. (Arch.) A carved basket with sculptured flow- 
ers and fruits. 





CORDIAL 


2. (Fort.) A little basket to be filled with earth, 
and set upon a parapet, to shelter men from the fire 
of besiegers. [Obs. WA? 

€or’bel, n. [See supra.] . 
(Arch.) (a.) The repre- 
sentation of a _ basket, 
sometimes set on the 
heads of caryatides. (b.) 
The vase or tambor of the 
Corinthian column ;—so 
called from its resem- 
blance to a basket. (c.) 
A short piece of timber, 
iron, &c., in a wall, jut- 
ting out as occasion re- 
quires, in the manner of a Corbel 
shoulder-piece. The un- pepe 
der part is sometimes cut into the form of an ogee, 
a face, or other figure. (d.) A niche or hollow left 
in walls for images, figures, or statues. 

€oér’/bel, v. t. To use corbels in; to furnish with 
corbels. 

€or'bel-ta/ble, n. (Arch.) A projecting course, 
as of masonry, used for supporting a battlement, 
parapet, or cornice, and resting on corbels. Gwilt. 

€or'bil, n. The same as CORBEL. 

€ér’by, n. [Fr. corbeau, from Lat. corvus, raven, 
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O. Fr. cord, f. corbe, enero A raven. [Scot.] 
€or’ele, m. [Lat. corculum, a little heart, di- 
€or’etile, minutive of cor, heart.] (Bot.) The 


heart of the seed, or rudiment of a future plant, at- 
tached to, and involved in, the cotyledons. It con- 
sists of the plume, or ascending part, and radicle, 
the simple descending part. Martyn. 

€ord,n. [Fr. corde, Pr., It., & Pg. corda, Sp. cu- 
ee Lat. chorda, Gr. xopdf, catgut, string, 
cord, 

1. A string, or small rope, composed of several 
strands twisted together. 

2. A solid measure, equivalent to 128 cubic feet; 
or a pile eight feet long, four feet high, and four 
feet broad, used for indicating the quantity of wood, 
and other coarse materials;—so called because a 
cord or line was formerly used in measuring by this 
standard. 

3. That by which persons are caught, held, or 
drawn ; an enticement ; an allurement ; as, the 
cords of the wicked; the cords of sin; the cords of 
vanity. 

€ord,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CORDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CORDING. ] 

1. To bind with a cord or rope; to fasten with 
cords. 

2. To pile up, as wood, for measurement and sale 
by the cord. 

€brWage, n. [Fr. cordage, Sp. cordaje, It. cor- 
daggio. See CorD.] Ropes or cords; — used col- 
lectively ; hence, any thing made of rope or cord, as 
those parts of the rigging of a ship 
which consist of ropes, &c. 

€drd/als,n. Same as CORDELLE. 

€or/date, a. (Bot.) Having the 

€or/da-ted, form of a heart ; 
heart-shaped; as, a cordate leaf ; 
cordated spots. 

€6r/date-ly, adv. Inacordate form. 

€ord/ed, p. a. or a. 1. Bound or 
fastened with cords. Th 

2. Piled in a form for measure- Conia 
ment by the cord. ee 

3. Made of cords; furnished with cords. 

4. Striped or furrowed, as by 
cords. 

5. (Her.) Bound about, or wound, 
with cords. 

€6r/de-liér’ (k6r/de-leer’), n. Pee 
from O. Fr. cordel, N. Fr. cordeau, 
from corde, string, rope, or girdle 
worn by that order. See Corpn.] 
(Heel, Hist.) One of a religious or- 
der founded by St. Francis; a Gray friar. 

{=> The Cordeliers wear a thick gray cloth cloak, with 
a girdle of rope or cord, tied with three knots. 

€oér’del-ing, a. [Fr. cordeler, to twist, from O. Fr, 
cordel. See supra and infra.) Twisting. 
€ord/elle, x. [Fr., diminutive of corde, cord, q. v.] 
1. A twisted cord; tassel. Halliwell, 
2. A tow-line. 


The propelling 
ting-poles, the cordelle, &c. 


€o6r/di-al, or €6rd/ial (Synop., § 130), a. [L. Lat. 
cordialis, from Lat. cor, heart; Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
cordial, It. cordiale.} 
1. Proceeding from the heart; hearty; sincere; 
warm ; affectionate. 
He... with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamored. Milton. 
2. Tending to revive, cheer, or invigorate; giving 
strength or spirits. 
Behold this cordial julep here 
That flames and dances in his crystal bounds. Milton. 
Syn.—Hearty; sincere; heartfelt; warm; affection- 
ate; cheering; invigorating. See HEARTY. 
€ér/di-al, or €6rd/ial, n. 1. Any thing that com- 
forts, gladdens, and exhilarates. 
Charms to my sight, and cordials to my mind. Dryden. 
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Flint. 
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CORDIALITY 


2. (Med.) That which cheers or invigorates; a 
medicine which increases strength, raises the spir- 
its, and gives life and cheerfulness to a person when 
weak and depressed. 

3. (Com.) Aromatized and sweetened spirit, em- 
ployed as a beverage. 

€or-di-Al/i-ty, or Cord-iali-ty, n. [L. Lat. cor- 
dialitas, from cordialis; Fr. cordialité, Sp. cordi- 
alidad, Tt. cordialita. | 

1. Relation to the heart. [Obs.] Browne. 

2. Sincere affection and kindness; warmth of re- 
gard; heartiness. 

These ill-fated gentlemen had been received with apparent 
cordiality. Motley. 

Cér/di-al-ize, or €érd/ial-ize, v. ¢. To render 
cordial. J 

Cér/di-al-ize, or €6rd/ial-ize, v.i. To grow cor- 
dial; to feel or express cordiality; to harmonize. 

Rare. 

eho un-ty, or €6rd/ial-ly, adv. With real af- 
fection; heartily; sincerely. 

€ér/di-al-ness, or €6rd/ial-mess, n. Hearty good 
will; cordiality. 

€6r/ditérm, a. [Fr., Sp., & It. cordiforme, from 
Lat. cor, heart, and forma, form.] Having the form 
of the human heart; heart-shaped; cordate. 

€or-dil/le-ré (Sp. pron. kor/deél-ya/ra), n. {Epes 
from O. Sp. cordilla, cordiella, Pr. & It. cordella, 
Fr. cordelle, diminutive of Pr. & It. corda, Sp. cuer- 
da, Pr. corde, a rope, a string, Pg. cordilheira, It. 
cordilliera.] (Geog.) A mountain ridge or chain, 

€éyr/di-ner, n. A cordwainer. [Obs.] 

€éyr’don (or kér/dong),n. [Fr. & Sp. cordon, Pr. 
cordé, It. cordone, from corde, corda, chorda. See 
CorD.] 

1. A cord or ribbon bestowed or borne as a badge 
of honor. 

2. (Arch.) The edge of a stone on the outside of 
a building. Gwilt. 

3. (Fort.) The coping of the scarp-wall, which 
projects beyond the face of the wall a few inches, 

4, (Mil.) A line or series of military posts. 

' Cordon sanitaire, a line of troops or military posts on 
the borders of a district of country infected with disease, 
to cut off communication, and thus prevent the disease 
from spreading. 


€é6r/do-van, n. [Sp. cordovan, cordoban, It. cor- 
dovano, Pr. cordoan, Fr. cordouan, from Cordova, 
or Cordoba, in Spain.] Spanish leather, or goat- 
skin tanned and dressed; cordwain. 

€odr/du-roy’, or €ér/du-roy’, n. [Probably for 
Fr. corde du ies A thick cotton stuff, corded or 
ribbed on the surface. 

Corduroy road, a roadway formed of logs laid side by 
side across it, as in marshy places;—so} called from its 
rough or ribbed surface, resembling corduroy. [U. S.] 

€érd/wain, n. [A corruption of cordovan, q. v.] 
Spanish leather; goat-skin tanned and dressed, 


[ Obs.] 
Buskins he wore of costliest cordwain. Spenser, 


Céord/wain-er, n. [From cordwain; O. Eng. cor- 
diner, O. Fr. cordoanier, cordouannier, now cor- 
donnier, Pr. cordoneir, It. cordovaniere.| A worker 
in cordwain, or cordovan leather; a shoemaker. 

€drd/-wood,n. Wood cut and piled for sale by the 
cord, in distinction from long wood; especially, 
wood cut to the length of four feet. 

€ore,n. (Norm. Fr. core, O. Fr. cor, coer, cuer, now 
ceur, from Lat. cor, heart; Pr. cor, It. cuore, Sp. 

, corazon, Pg. coragam.| 

1. The heart or inner part of a thing, as of a col- 
umn or wall, of a boil, &c.; especially the central 
part of fruit, containing the kernels or seeds; as, 
the core of an apple or quince. 

j Whose core 
Stands sound and great within him. Chapman, 

2. The center or inner part, as of an open space; 
as, the core of asquare. [Obs. 

3. (Founding.) The internal mold which forms a 
hollow in casting, as in a tube or pipe. Francis. 

4. A disorder ot sheep. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

5. [Fr. corps, Lat. corpus.] A body or assem- 
blage. [Obs.] 

He was in a core of people whose affections he suspected. 

Bacon. 

€ore,v.t. [imp. & p.p.CORED; p. pr. & vb. n. COR- 

ING.] ‘To take out the core or inward parts of; as, 
to core an apple. 

He’s like a corn upon my great toe... he must be cored 
out. Marston. 

€b-ré/Sent, n. A joint regent or ruler. 

€0/-re-la/tion, n. [co, for con, and relation, q. v.] 
Corresponding relation. 

€0/-rél/a-tive, a. Correlative. 

€0'/re-bp'sis,n. [From Gr. xépts, bug, and sis, 
resemblance.] (Sot.) An American plant whose 
seed has two little horns at the end which give it 
the appearance of some insect. One species is used 
to dye cloth red. Loudon. 

€or’er, n. That which cores; an instrument for 
coring fruit. 

€dyr’et,n. <A kind of snail. Goldsmith, 

€orf, n. [L. Ger. & D. korf, H. Ger. korb, basket, 
from Lat. corbis. See CorsB.] 

1. A large basket for conveying coals in mines; 
also, a basket used for taking fish. Halliwell, 

2. A temporary building; a shed. Jamieson, 


) 
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€or/fiite, n. 
Corfu, an island in the Mediterranean Sea. 

€0'ri-a’ceotis (k0/ri-a’shus), a. [Lat. coriwm, 
leather; Sp. coriaceo, Fr. coriacé,.coriace. | 

1. Consisting of leather, or resembling leather; 
tough; leathery. 

2. (Bot.) Stiff, like leather or parchment, 

€0/ri-an/der, n. [Lat. coriandrum, Gr. xopiavvov, 
k6ptov, from xépis, bug, on account of the bug-like 
smell of its leaves; Fr. & Pr. coriandre, It. & O. 
Sp. coriandro.|] (Bot.) A plant, the Coriandrum 
sativum, the seeds of which kaye a strong smell, 
and, in medicine, are considered as stomachic and 
carminative. 

€o-rin/don, n. 

€br/inth, n. 
Gr. KépivSos.]} 

1. (Geog.) A city of Greece, 

2. A small fruit; a currant, 
[ Obs.] 

The chief riches of Zante consist 
in corinths, which the inhabitants 
have in great quantities. Browne. 

€o-rin’/thi-ae, a. ([Lat. Co- 
rinthiacus, from Corinthus.] 
Pertaining to Corinth. 

€o-rin’thi-an, a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to Corinth. 

2. (Arch.) Pertaining to the 
Corinthian order of architec- 
ture, the third order, charac- _ Corinthian Order. 
terized by a profusion of ornamentation, Gwilt, 

3. Debauched in character or practice; impure. 

The sage and rheumatic old prelatess, with all the Corinthi- 
an laity. Milton. 

€o-rin’/thi-an, n. 1. (Geog.) A native or inhab- 
itant of Corinth. 

2. A debauched man; a wencher. [Obs.] Shak. 

€0!rt-tum, n. (Lat. corium, leather,] 

1. Leather body-armor, formed 
of overlapping leaves or scales, 
worn by Roman soldiers, and 
those of other nations. 

fay7 Its use was continued in 
England till the reign of Edward I. 

Fosbroke. 

2. (Anat.) The deepest layer 

of the true skin. 

€0-ri/val, n. [co, for con, and 
rival. | A rival; a competitor; 
a corrival. Shak. 

€o-ri/val, v.t. To rival; to pre- 
tend fo eae Shak. 

€6-ri/val-r . : 

€5-ri/val-ship, n. Joint rivalry, 

€érk, n. [Ger., Dan., & Sw. kork, D. kurk, Sp. 
corcho, from Lat. cortex, corticis, bark, rind.] 

1. The outer bark of the cork-tree (Quercus 
gr of which stoppers for bottles and casks are 
made, 

2. A stopper for a bottle or cask, cut out of cork. 

te Cork is sometimes used erroneously for calk, calker, 
calkin, a sharp piece of iron on the shoe of a horse or ox. 


€ork, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CORKED (k6rkt); p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. CORKING. | 

1. To stop with corks, as bottles, casks, &c. 

2. To furnish with cork. ‘‘Corked stilts.” Hall. 

02" To cork is sometimes used erroneously for to calk, 
to furnish the shoe of a horse or ox with sharp points, 
and also in the meaning of pricking or cutting with a calk. 

€érked (kérkt), a. Having acquired taste from the 
cork; as, a bottle of wine is corked. 

€bdrk’-f5s/sil, n. (Min.) A variety 
of See which is very light, like 
cork, am 

€6rk/ing-pin, n. <A pin of a large 
size, formerly used in attaching a wo- 
man’s head-dress to a cork mold. 

Obs.) Swift. 

€ork’-jack/et, n. A jacket having 
thin pieces of cork inclosed within 
canvas, and used to aid in swimming. 

€oérk’serew (-skru), n. A screw to 
draw corks from bottles. 

€ork’-tree, n. (Bot.) The variety of 
oak (Qwercus suber) whose bark fur- 
nishes the cork of commerce. 

€6rk’y,a. Consisting of, or pertaining to, cork; re- 
sembling cork; dry and tough, like cork. 

Bind fast his corky arms. 

€érm,n. (Bot.) A solid bulb, See 
CORMUS. 

€ér’mo-rant, n. [Fr. cormoran, 
from Arm, & W. m6ér-vran, a sea- 
raven, from mor, sea, and bran, 
raven, with corb, equivalent to 
Lat. corvus, raven, pleonastically 
prefixed; but Pr. corpmari, Cata- = 
lan corbmart, Pg. corvomarinho, 
are derived from Lat. corvws ma- 
rinus, sea-raven. } 

1. (Ornith.) A genus of web- 
footed sea-birds, of the family 
Pelecanida, often called sea-raven, 
aad characterized by great vora- 
city. 

2. A glutton, or gluttonous servant. 


The same as CORUNDUM. 
[Lat, Corinthus, 





Corkscrew. 


Shak. 





— 


Cormorant (Carbo 
cormoramus), 


Baird. 
B, Jonson. 





(Geog.) A native or inhabitant of | €éxr/mus, n. 








CORNEO-CALCAREOUS> 


[Gr. kopués, the trunk of a tree with 
the boughs cut off, from xeipecv, 
to shear.] (Bot.) A solid, bulb- 
ous root, like that of the Indian 
turnip, or crocus. [Written also 
corm.] Gray. 

€érn, n. [A-S. corn, O. Sax. 
curnt, D. koorn, Ger., Dan., Sw., 
& Icel. korn, Goth. kaurn, allied 
with Lat. granum. See GRAIN.] 

1. A single seed of certain 
plants, as wheat, tye, barley, 
and maize; a grain. 

03" In this sense it has a plural; as, three barley-corms 
make an inch. It is generally applied to edible seeds, 
which, when ripe, are hard. 

2. The various cereal or farinaceous grains which 
grow in ears, and are used for food, as wheat, oats, 
rye, barley, maize ; — used collectively. 

827 In Scotland, the term is generally restricted to 
oats, in the United States to maize, or /ndian corn, of 
which several kinds are cultivated ; as, yellow corn, which 
grows chiefly in the Northern States, and is yellow when 
ripe; white or southern corn, which grows to a great 
height, and has white and oblong seeds ; sweet corn. grown 
chiefly at the north, and having seeds that wrinkle when 
ripe and dry; pop-corn, which is a small variety, having 
small grains. 

3. The plants which produce corn, when growing 
in the field; the stalks and ears, or the stalks, ears, 
and seeds, after reaping and before thrashing. 


In one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail had thrashed the corn, 


The soft inclining fields of corn. 
4. A small, hard particle; a grain. 
€orn, n. [Lat. cornu, horn.) A hard, horn-like 
excrescence or induration of the skin on the toes or 
other parts of the feet. 
Gentlemen, welcome! ladies that have their toes 
Unplagued by corns, will have a bout with you. Shak. 
€orn,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CORNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CORNING. | 
1. To preserve and season with salt in grains; to 
kbps with salt; to cure by salting; as, to corm 
eef, ; 
2. To form into small grains; to granulate; as, to 
corn gunpowder. 
3. To supply or feed with grain; as, to corn 
horses. Wright. 
4. To render intoxicated; as, ale strong enough 
to corn one. [Collog.] 
€or-ma/ceotis, a. (Bot.) Relating to the genus 
Cornus, or to the plants included in it. 
€or’nage, n. [O. Fr., from Fr. corne, Lat. cornu, 
ahorn.|] (Law.) An ancient tenure of land, which 
obliged the tenant to give notice of an invasion by 
blowing a horn, 
€ér/ma-mitite,n. A cornemuse. [Obs.] Drayton. 
€orn/-bad/ger,n. A dealer in corn. [Hng.] See 
BADGER. 
€éorn/bind, n. (Bot.) A species of Polygonum ; 
climbing buckwheat. [Prov. Eng.] Grose. 
€érn/brash, n. A coarse, shelly limestone, of the 
Bath odlitic strata, used in Wiltshire, Eng., to ma- 
nure lands for the growth of corn. Dana. 
€érn/-bréad (-bréd), n. A kind of bread or bread- 
cake made of the meal of Indian corn. 
€érn/-cbck/le, n. (Bot.) A weed (Agrostemma 
githago), haying bright flowers; common in corn- 
elds. Loudon. 
€orn/-erake, 7. See ; 
CRAKE.] (Ornith.) A bird 
(Crex pratensis) which fre- 





Milton. 
Thomson. 





quents corn-fields; the 

crake or land-rail ; the 

corn-crow. 
€érn/-ctit/ter,n. 1. One 


who cuts corns or indura- AS 
tions of the skin. ; 
2. A machine for reaping 

cork or for cutting up stalks of corn for food of 
cattle. 

€orn/-ddbds/er, n. A cake made of the meal of 
Indian corn, wrapped in a covering of husks or pa- 
per, and baked under the embers. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

€or/ne-a&, n.; pl. €OR/NE-AS. [Lat. corneus, -a, -wm, 
horny, from cornu, a horn.] (Anat.) The strong, 
horny, transparent membrane which forms the front 
part of the eye. 

€or/nel, n. rit. corniolo, diminutive of cornio, O. 
Fr. cornille, cornoille, now cornowille, L. Lat. cor- 
nolium, from Lat. cornus, a cornel cherry-tree, from 
cornu, horn, or its root, from the hardness of the 
wood.|] (Bot.) A shrub and its fruit; dogwood, a 
species of Cornus (Cornus mascula) ; — called also 
cornel-cherry, cornelian cherry, and cornelian tree. 

G2 It has a stem twenty feet high, branching and 

forming a large head, oblong leaves, and small umbels of 
yellowish-green flowers, succeeded by small, red, acid, 
eatanle, cherry-like fruit. 

€or-nélian, n. See CARNELIAN, the proper or- 
thography. 

€orne/mise,n. [Fr. cornemuse, Pr., It., & Sp. cor- 
namusa, L. Lat. cornemusa, cornamusa, from Pr. 
corna, Fr. corne, horn, and Pr. musa, O. Fr. muse, 
pipe, literally horn-pipe, q. v.] A bagpipe. Drayton. 

€6r/ne-o-eal-ea/re-ous, a. [Lat. corneus, -a, -um, 
horny, and calcarius, -a, -wm, made of lime.] : 


Corn-crake, 
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CORNEOUS 


1. (Conch.) Formed of a mixture of horny and 
calcareous materials, as some shells. 

2. Horny on one side, or part, and caleareous on 
the other. 

€6r/ne-otis, a, [Lat. corneus, from cornu, horn.] 
Horn-like; consisting of a horny substance, or sub- 
stance resembling horn; hard. Browne. 

€ér/ner, n. [O. Fr. corniére, cornier, L. Lat. cor- 
nerium, corneria, from Lat. cornu, horn, end, an- 
gle; W. corel, from corn, point, horn, Corn, kor- 
nal, Armor. korn, Ir. cearn, cearna.) 

1. The point where two converging lines mect; 
an angle, cither external or internal. 

2. The space between two converging lines or 
walls which meet in a point. 

3. An inclosed place; a secret or retired place, 

This thing was not doneinacorner. Acts xxvi. 26. 

4, Any part; a part; as, they searched every cor- 
ner of the forest; they explored all corners of the 
country. 

€ér/ner, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CORNERED; p, pr, & 
vb. nN. CORNERING. 
1. To drive into a corner. 

2. To drive into a position of great difficulty or 
necessary surrender; as, to cornev a person in an 
argument. 

€dr’ner=-eap, n. 
ment. [Obs. 

Thou makest the trimming, the corner-cap of society. Shak. 

€dbr’nevred (k6r/nerd), a. Having corners or angles. 
€ér/ner-stone, n. The stone which lies at the 
corner of two walls, and unites them; the princi- 
pal stone; especially, the stone which forms the cor- 
ner of the foundation of an edifice; hence, that 
which is of great importance or indispensable. ‘A 
prince who regarded uniformity of faith as the cor- 
ner-stone of his government.” Prescott, 
€dr’/ner-tooth, n. One of the four teeth of a horse, 
between the middle teeth and the tushes. 
€6r’ner=wise, adv. Diagonally; with the corner 
in front; not parallel. 
€érmet, n. [Fr. cornet, m., cornette, f. & m., Pr. 
cornet, It. cornetto, cornetta, Sp. corneta, diminu- 
jive of Fr. corne, Pr. corn, It. corno, Lat. cornu, 
orn. 
ae nea) (a.) A wind instrument blown with the 
mouth, originally curvilinear or serpentine in form, 
and increasing in diameter from the mouth-piece to 
the lower end. (b.) A species of trumpet used in 
bands. (c.) A certain organ stop or register. Jfoore. 
2. A little cap of paper twisted at the end, used 
by grocers and others to contain small wares. Cotgr. 
3. (Mil.) (a.) A company of cavalry ; —so called 
from its being accompanied by a cornet-player. 
[Obs.] ‘‘A body of five cornets of horse . . . stand- 
ing in very good order to receive them.” Clarendon. 
(0.) The flag or standard of such a company, [Obs.] 
(c.) The officer who carries the standard in a cay- 
alry troop or company. 
(= An office rarely found in the United States, and 
not at all in the regular army. 
4. A head-dress or cap anciently worn by doctors 
and by women. ‘ Her cornet black.” Surrey. 
The cornet, or coronet, of a horse, the lowest part of his 
pastern, that runs round the coffin, and is distinguished 
py re hair that joins and covers the upper part of the 
oof. 
Cor’ net-a-=pis'/ton, n. 
[Fr.] (Mus.) A brass, 
wind, 


The chief embellishment or orna- 


7 


musical instru- 
ment, like the French 
horn or the trumpet, 
furnished with valves 
moved by small pistons 
or sliding rods. 
€or/net-¢y, n. The commission or rank of a cornet, 
€or'net-er, m. One who blows a cornet. 
€ér’/neiile, n. [Diminutive of Lat. cornea.] (Zoél.) 
One of the corneas of a compound eye in the inver- 
tebrates. Carpenter. 
€6rn Ex-change’. (Com.) A place of meeting for 
dealers in corn, where business is transacted by 
means of samples. Simmonds, 
€érn/-flig, . (Bot.) A plant of the genus Gladi- 
olus, of several species, bearing red or white flowers. 
€érn/-floor, n. A floor for corn, or for thrashing 
corn, 
€orn/-flow’er, n. <A flower or plant growing 
among corn, as the blue-bottle, wild poppy, &c. 
€or/nice, n. [It. cornice, > 
Sp. cornisa, Kr. corniche, = 7 
Walloon coroniss, L. Lat. 
coronix, cornix, from Lat. 
coronis, Gyr. kopwvis, a 
curved line, flourish with 
the pen at the end of a book 
or chapter; Ger. karniess.] 
(Arch.) Any molded pro- & 
jection which crowns or 
finishes the part to which 
it is affixed; as, the cornice of an order, of a ped- 
estal, of a door, window, or house, Gwilt, 
Cornice-ring, the ring on a cannon next behind the 
muzzle-ring. 
€b6r/niced (kér/nist), a. 
€or! ni-ele (k6r/ni-kl), n. 
utive of cornu, horn.] A little horn, 








Cornice. 


Having a cornice, Evelyn. 
[Lat. corniculum, dimin- 
Browne. 
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€or-nie/ii-late,a, [Lat. corniculatus. 

1. Horned; having horns. enry More. 

2. (Bot.) Having processes resembling small 
horns. : Loudon. 

€or-niff/ie, a. [Lat. cornu, horn, and facere, to 
make.] Producing horns. 

€or/ni-form, a. [Lat. cornu, horn, and forma, 
zanna] Having the shape of a horn. 

€or-nig/er-otis, a. [Lat. corniger, from cornu, 
horn, and gerere, to bear.]. Horned; having horns; 
as, cornigerous animals. Browne. 

€6r/nine, n. (MJed.) A chemical substance obtained 
from the Cornus florida, having properties resem- 
bling those of quinine, 

€érn/ing-house, n. A house or place where pow- 
der is granulated. 

€érn/ish, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Cornwall, Eng. 

€6érn/ish,n. ‘The dialect or the people of Cornwall, 

€érn/ist, n. A performer on the cornet or horn. 

€orn Laws. Laws regulating the trade in corn, 
especially those of Great Britain prohibiting the 
importation of foreign corn or grain for home con- 
sumption, except when the price rises beyond a cer- 
tain rate. These laws were repealed in 1846, 

€érn/less,a, Destitute of corn; as, cornless dwell- 
ing-places, 

€érn/-lift, n. A contrivance for raising corn, as to 
the higher stories of a mill. Simmonds. 

€érn/-1ldft, n. A loft for corn; agranary. Sherwood. 

€orn/miar/i-gold, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Chrysanthemum, 

€érn/-mias/ter, n. One who cultivates corn for 
sale. [Obs.] Bacon. 

€orn/-mé/ter, 2, One who measures corn, 

€odrn/miise, n. A cornemuse. 

€6r’no dt Bas-sti/to, [It.} (Mus.) A wind in- 
strument of the reed species;—called also the 
basset-horn, and sometimes Knglish horn. 

€dr!no Kn-gie'se. [It.] (Mus.) A reed instrument, 
related to the oboe, but deeper in pitch; the Eng- 
lish horn. 

€or-nd/pe-an, n. (Mus.) A wind instrument of the 
trumpet kind, with valves. Moore. 

€érn/-piirs/ley, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Sison. 

€6rn/-pipe,. <A pipe made by slitting the joint 
of a green stalk of corn. Johnson. 

€6rn/-plas/ter, n. A plaster for curing corns. 

€érn/-pdp’py, n. (Bot.) The red poppy (Papaver 
rheas), a troublesome weed in corn-fields. Loudon. 

€6rn/-rént, n. Rent paid in corn. Wright. 

€6rn/-rick/et, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Bunias. 

€drn/=-rose, n. (Bot.) A species of poppy. 

€6rn/-sal/ad, n. (Bot.) A species of Valerianella, 
whose top leaves are sometimes used as salad, 

€6rn’/-stone, 7. Red limestone. [Prov. Eng.] Lyell. 

€67/nt1-08 m-mmo! nis, Nn. oe. horn of Ammon. 
See Ammonrte.] (Paleon.) A fossil shell, curved 
like a ram’s horn; an ammonite, 

€or/nu-e0/pi-a, n.; pl. COR! NU- 
co’Pr-z, (Lat. cornu, a horn, 
and copia, plenty.] 

1. The horn of plenty, from 
which fruits and flowers are rep- 
resented as proceeding ; —an em- 
pblem of abundance. 

2. (pl.)( Bot.) A genus of grasses 
bearing spikes of flowers resem- 
bling the cornucopia in form. 

€dr’nwus,n. [Lat.] (Bot.) A ge- ( 
nus of trees, including the dog- oY 
wood, or cornel-tree. Cornucopia. 
€or-ntite’, v. t. [Lat. cornutus, horned, from 
cornu, horn.] To bestow horns upon; to make a 
cuckold of; to cuckold. re Burton. 
€or’/niite, a. 1. Grafted with horns; horned; 
Corntit od, | horn-shaped. 
2. Cuckolded. 
€or-nii/to, n. [It., Lat. cornutus, Fr. cornu.] A 
man that wears the horns; a cuckold. 
€or-nii/tor, n, A cuckold-maker. Jordan. 
€drn/-vi/o-let, n. (Bot.) A species of Campanula, 
€é6rn/-wee/vél, n. (Lntom.) A small coleopterous 
insect (Calandra granaria), which causes great in- 
jury to grain. 
€orn’/y,a. (Lat. cornu, Fr. corne, horn.) Strong, 
stiff, or hard, like a horn; resembling horn. ‘ Up 
stood the corny reed.” Milton. 
€6rn/y, a. 1. Producing corn or grain, ‘ The 
corny ear.” Prior. 

2. Containing corn ; tasting well of malt. “A 
draught of corny ale.” Chaucer. 

3. Tipsy. [Vulgar.] Forby. 

€dr/o-ebre, n. A kind of boat of various forms, 
used in the Indian Archipelago. 

€br/o-dy,n. [L. Lat. corrodium, corrediwmn, corre- 
dum, conredium, conredum, It. corredo, Pr. conret, 
O. Fr. conroi, furniture, provision, either from O. 
H. Ger, rat, provision, or from Goth. raidjan, A-S. 
geradian, to arrange, prepare.} (O. Law.) An 
allowance of meat, drink, or clothing due to the 
king from an abbey, or other religious house, for the 
sustenance of such of his servants as he may select 
to receive it. [Written also corrody.] 

€dr’ol, n. [Lat. corolla, diminutive of corona, 

€o-r6l/la, garland, crown.] (Sot.) The inner 
covering of a flower; the part which surrounds the 






CORONER 


organs of fructification, and is com- 
posed of one or more leaves, called 
petals. Ttis usually distinguished 
from the perianth by the fineness 
of its texture and the gayness of 
its colors. 

€odx/ol-la/ceotis, a. Pertaining to, 
or resembling, a corolla; having 
the form or texture of a corolla. 

€or/ol-la-ry (44) (Synop., § 180), n. 
[Lat. corollariwm, coronct, from 
corolla, q. v. Fr. corollaire, It. 
corollario.}] ‘‘ Finis coronat opus.” 

1. That which is given beyond what is actually 
due, as a garland of flowers, in addition to wages 
of service; surplus; something added or superflu- 
ous, [0bs.] 

Now come, my Ariel; bring a corollary, 
Rather than want a spirit. Shak. 

2. That which follows over and above a proposi- 
tion demonstrated; an inference; a deduction; a 
consequence. 

Gorrollnced, a, Like a corolla; having corollas. 
€or’ol-iet, n. [A diminutive of corol.] (Bot.) One 
of the partial flowers which make a compound one; 





Corolla. 


the floret in an aggregate flower. Martyn. 
€ér/ol-lime, a. (ot.) Of, or pertaining to, a co- 
rolla. Gray. 


€or/ol-lile, n. [Fr.] The same as COROLLET. 

€or-o-main/del Wood. Calamander wood. 

€o0-70'na,n.; pl. €0O-RO/NA. [Lat. corona, crown, 
Gyr. xop@vn, any thing curved, xopwvds, curved. } 

1. (Arch.) A large, flat member of a cornice, usu- 
ally of considerable projection, to carry off the rain 
that falls on it, called by workmen the drip. Gwilt. 
[See Jilust. of Column.] 

2. (Anat.) 'The upper surface of some part, as of 
a tooth. 

3. (Astron.) A peculiar luminous appearance, or 
aureola, which surrounds the dark body of the 
moon during a total eclipse of the sun, 

4. (Bot.) (a.) A crown-like 
margin of the top of a flower. 
(b.) An appendage at the top of 
some petals, or sceds, 

5. (Meteorol.) (a.) A circle, 
usually colored, around a lumi- 
nous body, as the sun or moon. 
(0.) -A. peas phase of the 
aurora borealis, formed by the 
concentration or convergence 
of luminous beams around the 
point in the heavens indicated 
by the direction of the dipping needle. 

6. A crown or circlet suspended from the roof or 
vaulting of churches, to hold tapers lighted on sol- 
emn occasions. It is sometimes formed of double 
or triple circlets, arranged pyramidically. Jairholt. 

7. (Mus.) A character called the pause or hold, ~, 
[Rare.| 

€dxr/o-maeh (kdr/o-nik), n. [Gael.] 
dirge or lamentation for the dead, 





Corona of a Flower. 


A funeral 
See Cora- 


NACH. W. Scott. 
€dxr/o-mal (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. coronalis, Fr. 
coronal. } 


1. Pertaining to the kingly crown, or to corona- 
tion. 

The law and his coronal oath require his undeniable assent 
to what laws the Parliament agree upon. Milton. 

2. Belonging to the crown or top of the head. 

Coronal suture (Anat.), a suture of the head extend- 
ing from one temporal bone to the other, over the crown 
of the head, and uniting the parietal bones to the frontal. 


€d3r/o-nal, n.1. A crown; wreath; garland. Spenser. 

2. The frontal bone;—said to be so called be- 

cause on it partly rests the crown of kings. 
€or-o-na’men, 7”. (Zodl.) The upper margin of a 

hoof; a coronet, 
€br/ona-ry, «. 

Pr. coronari.} 

1. Relating to a crown; seated on the top of the 
head, or placed as a crown, Browne. 

2. (Anat.) Bearing likeness to a crown or cir- 
clet; — applied to certain ligaments, arteries, veins, 
&e. Dunglison. 

€dr/o-na-ry,”. A small bone in the foot of a horse, 
€dxr/o-nate, a. (Lat. coronatus, p. p. of coro- 
€odr/o-na/ted, nare, to crown, from corona, q. v.] 

1. Having or wearing a crown. 

2. (Conch.) Girt about the depressed spire with a 
single row of eminences, Dana. 

€dr/o-na/tion, n. [Pr. coronatio, Sp. coronacion, 
It. coronazione.) : ; 

1. The act or solemnity of crowning a sovereign ; 
the act of investing a prince with the insignia oi 
royalty, on his succeeding to the sovereignty. 

2. The pomp or assembly attending a corona 
[ Obs.] 

See coronations rise on every green. Pope. 
€orone! (Kfir/nel), 2. 1. A colonel. [ Obs.] Spenser. 


[Lat. coronarius, Fr. coronaire, 


tion, 


2. The iron head of a tilting-spear. [Written 
also cronel.] ‘ Grose. 
€o-rdne/ment,n, [O.Fr.] Coronation. Obs.) 


R. Brunne. 
C€dbr/o-ner, n. [L. Lat. coronarius, equivalent to 
coronator, from Lat. corona, crown.] An officer 
pene seed 
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CORONET 


of the law whose duty is to inquire into the man- 
ner of a violent death. This must be done by a 
jury, on sight of the body, and usually at the place 
where the death happened. 

Coroner... I take that thisname cometh, because that the 
death of every subject by violence is accounted to touch the 
crown of the prince, and to be a detriment unto it. Smith. 

(2 As a ministerial officer, the coroner is the sheriff's 
substitute, in executing process, when the sheriff is a 
party to the proceeding, or is otherwise incompetent to 
act; so in case of the death of the sheriff, or of a vacancy 
in that office. Bouvier. Wharton. 

prea m. [From Lat. corona, crown, It. coro- 
netta. 

1. An inferior crown worn by noblemen, 

t= The coronet of a British duke is 
adorned with strawberry leaves; that 
of a marquis has leaves with pearls in- 
terposed; that of an earl raises the 
pearls above the leaves; that of a vis- 
count is surrounded with pearls only; 


that of a baron has only four pearls. 
2. An ornamental head-dress. 

3. (Far) The upper part of a 
e 


f a, Duke. 


horse’s hoof, where the horn termi- Coronet o 
nates in skin. White. 
4. (Anc. Armor.) The iron head of a tilting- 
spear; a cronel, Grose. 
€br’o-net-ed, a. Wearing, or entitled to wear, a 
coronet. 


€o-rin/i-f6rm, a. [Lat. corona, crown, and forma, 
form.] Having the form of a crown. 

€br/o-niVla,n. [N. Lat., from Lat. corona, crown; 
Fr. coronille.] (Bot.) A genus of shrubby plants 
haying their flowers arranged in little heads or tufts 
resembling coronets. 

€dr/o-noid, a. [Fr. coronoide, from Gr. kopavy, 
crown, and Gr. éidos, form.] (Anat.) Resembling 
the beak of a crow; as, the coronoid process of the 
lower jaw, or of the ulna. 

€dr/o-niile, n. [Lat. coronula, diminutive of coro- 
na, crown.| (Bot.) A coronet or little crown of a 
seed; the downy tuft on seeds. Martyn. 

€6r’po-ral, n. [Corrupted from Fr. caporal, It. 
caporale, from It. capo, head, chief, Lat. caput.] 

1. (AMl.) The non-commissioned officer of the 
lowest grade ina company. He places and relieves 
sentinels, &c. 

2. (Naut.) An officer under the master at arms, 
employed to teach the sailors the use of small arms; 
to attend at the gangways on entering ports, and 
see that no spirituous liquors are brought, except 
by permission; to extinguish fire and candles, &c. 

€6r’po-ral, a. [Lat. corporalis, from corpus, ney 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. corporal, It. corporale, Fr. corporel. | 

1. Belonging or relating to the body. ‘ Past cor- 
poral toil.” Shak. ‘ Pillories and other corporal 
inflictions.” Milton. 

2. Having a body or substance ; not spiritual; 
material; corporeal, ‘‘ A corporal heaven... where 
the stars are.” Latimer. 

From these corporal nutriments, perhaps, 
Your bodies may at last turn all to spirit. Milton. 

Syn.—Corporeal; bodily. See CorPoREAL. 

€dr’po-ral, n. [L. Lat. corporale, corporale 

€br'po-ra'le, pallium, corporalis, corporalis 
palla, Fy., Pr., Sp., & Pg. corporal, It. corporale. 
See supra.] (#ccl.) A fine linen cloth, used to cover 
the sacred elements in the eucharist, or in which 
the sacrament is put. 

Corporal oath, a solemn oath;—so called from the 
ancient usage of touching the corporale, or cloth that 
covered the consecrated elements, or, as is supposed by 
some, from the fact that the party taking it was obliged 
to lay his hand on the Testament. Blount. Tomlins. 

€ér’/po-ral/i-tty, n. [Lat. corporalitas, Fr. corpo- 
ralité.| The state of being a body or embodied; 
corporeality ;— opposed to spirituality. 

€6r’po-ral-ly, adv. In or with the body; bodily; 
as, to be corporally present. 

€oér’po-ral-ship, n. (Mil.) A corporal’s office or 
command. 

€dr/po-ras, n. [Lat. corporalis, corporalis palla. 
See CORPORALE,7”.] The corporal, or communion- 
cloth. [Obs.] Fuller. 

€dr’/po-rate, a. [Lat. corporatus, p. p. of corpo- 
rare, to shape into a body, from corpus, body.] 

1. Formed into a body by legal enactment; united 
in an association, and endowed by law with the 
rights and liabilities of an individual; incorporated ; 
as, a corporate town. 

| 2. Belonging to acorporation. ‘Corporate prop- 
erty.” Hallam. 

\ 3. United; general; collectively one. [Obs.] 

They answer in a joint and corporate voice. Shak. 

©6r’/po-rate, v. tf. To inclose in, or endow with, a 
body; to incorporate. [Obds.] Stow. 

€odr/po-rate, v. i. To be inclosed in a body; to 
unite to form a body; to be incorporated. [Obs.] 

€ir’po-rate-ly, adv. Ina corporate capacity. 
€dr/po-rate-ness, n. The state of a corporate 
body. 

Cér’/po-ra/tion, n. [Lat. corporatio, Fr. corpora- 
tion, Sp. corporacion.| A body politic or corpo- 
rate, formed and authorized by law to act as a 
single person, and endowed by law with the capati- 
ty of perpetual succession; a society having the 
capacity of transacting business as an individual. 
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t=" Corporations are aggregate or sole. Corporations 
aggregate consist of two or more persons united in a so- 
ciety, which is preserved by a succession of members, 
either forever or till the corporation is dissolved by the 
power that formed it, by the death of all its members, by 
surrender of its charter or franchises, or by forfeiture. 
Such corporations are the mayor and aldermen of cities, 
the head and fellows of a college, the dean and chapter 
of a cathedral church, the stockholders of a bank or in- 
surance company, &c. A corporation sole consists of a 
single person, who is made a body corporate and politic, 
in order to give him some legal capacities, and especially 
that of perpetuity, which as a natural person he can not 
have. A king, bishop, dean, parson, and vicar, are in 
England sole corporations. A fee will not pass to a cor- 
poration sole without the word ‘‘ successors” in the grant. 
There are instances in the United States of a minister of 
a parish seized of parsonage lands in the right of his 

parish, being a corporation sole, as in Massachusetts. 
Blackstone. 

Close corporation. See CLose. 


€dér/po-ra/tor, nm. A member of a corporation. 
€or’po-ra-ttire (53), 7. The state of being embod- 


ied. [ Obs.] More. 


€or-pd/re-al (89), a. [Lat. corporeus, from corpus, 


body.] Having a body; consisting of a material 
body or substance; material; — opposed to spirit- 
ual or immaterial. 
His omnipotence 
That to corporeal substances could add 
Speed almost spiritual. Dilton. 
Syn. — Corporal; bodily. — Corporat, Ropity, Cor- 

PORAL. Bodily is opposed to mental; as, bodily affec- 
tions. Corporeal refers to the interior animal structure ; 
as, corporeal substance or frame. Corporal, as now used, 
refers more to the exterior; as, corporal punishment. 'T'o 
speak of corporeal punishment is now a gross error. 
Bodily austerities; the corporeal sense; corporal inflic- 
tions. 


€or-po0/re-al-ist, m. One who denies the reality of 


spiritual existences. 


€or-pod/re-al/i-ty, n. The state of being corporeal. 
€or-po/re-al-ly, adv. In body; in a bodily form 


or manner, 


€or-p3d/re-al-ness, n. Corporeality; corporeity. 
€6r/po-ré/i-ty, n. [L. Lat. corporeitas, Fr. corpo- 


réité, Pr. corporeitat, Sp. corporeidad, It. corpo- 
reita.| The state of having a body, or of being em- 
bodied; materiality. 

The one attributed corporeity to God. _—Stillingfleet. 


Those who deny light to be matter, do not therefore deny 
its corporeity. Joleridge. 


€or-pd/re-otis, a. Corporeal. [Obs.] Hammond. 
€or-por/i-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. corporification, Sp. 


corporificacion.| The act of corporifying, or giving 
body to. [Obs. Johnson. 


€or-pbr/i-fy, v. ¢t. [Fr. corporifier, Sp. corpori- 


Jjicar, from Lat. corpus, body, and facere, to make. ] 
To embody; to form into a body. [Obs. Boyle. 


€b6r/po-sant, n. [It. & O. 8p. corpo santo, N. Sp. 


cuerpo santo, holy body.] A luminous appearance, 
flame-like in shape, sometimes seen in dark, tem- 
pestuous nights, at some prominent point on a ship, 
particularly at the mast-head and the yard-arms. 

( The same phenomenon has been observed on land. 
It is electrical in origin. 


€orps (kor, pl. korz), n. sing. & pl. [Fr., from Lat. 


corpus, body.] 
1. A body of men; especially, a body of troops, 
an organized part or division ofanarmy. Burke. 
2. (Arch.) Any part that projects beyond a wall, 
serving as the ground of some decoration. Gwilt. 


Corps @ Armée (kor dar/ma’). [Fr., body of the | 


army.] Two or more divisions under the command 
of amajor-general ; the largest organization of troops 
in the United States service. 


€érpse, n. [Lat. corpus, body, Fr. & Pr. corps, O. 


Fr. & Pr. cors, O.8p., Pg., & It. corpo, N. Sp. cwerpo. 
Cf. Cores. ] 

1. A human body in general, whether living or 
dead ;— sometimes contemptuously. [Obs.] 

2. The dead body of a human being. [Formerly 
written corps.] 


Corpse candle. (a.) A thick candle formerly used at a 
liche-wake, or the customary watching with a corpse on 
the night before its interment. (6.) A luminous appear- 
ance, resembling the flame of a candle, sometimes seen in 
church-yards and other damp places, superstitiously re- 
garded as portending death. — Corpse-gate, the gate of a 
burial-place through which the dead are carried, often 
having a covered porch; — called also liche-gate. 


€ér’/pu-lenge, in. [Lat. corpulentia, Fr. corpu- 
€é6r’/pu-len-¢y,§ lence, Pr., Sp., & Pg. corpulencia, 


It. corpulenza. | ’ 
1. Excessive fatness; fleshiness; obesity. 
2. Thickness of substance; spissitude. [Obs.] 


The heaviness and corpulency of the water requiring a great 
force to divide it. fay. 


€dr’pu-lent, a. [Lat. corpulentus, from corpus, 


body; Fr. & Pr. corpulent, Sp., Pg., & It. corpu- 
lento. | 

1. Having an excessive quantity of flesh, in pro- 
portion to the frame of the body. 

They provided me always a strong horse, because I was 
corpulent and heavy. Hackluyt. 

2. Solid; gross; opaque. [Obs.] ‘‘ The overmuch 
perspicuity of the stone may seem more corpw- 
lent.” Holiand, 

Syn.—Stout; fleshy; robust; large; fat; lusty; pursy; 
obese. See Srout. 








CORRECTIONAL 


€oér’/pu-lent-ly, adv. In a corpulent manner. 

€or’/pu-sange, n. The same as CORPOSANT. 

€dr!pus Ehris't?, [Lat., body of Christ.] (Zccel.) 
A festival of the church of Rome, kept on the next 
‘Thursday after Trinity Sunday, in honor of the 
eucharist. 

€dr’/pus-¢le (k6r’/pus-l, 65), n. wae corpusculum, 
diminutive of corpus, body ; . corpuscule, Sp. 
corpusculo, It. corpusculo, corpuscolo,. 

1. A minute particle, or physical atom; one of the 
very small bodies which compose large bodies, not 
the elementary principles of matter, but such small 
particles, simple or compound, as are not dissolved 
or dissipated by ordinary heat. 


It will add much to our satisfaction if those corpuscles can 
be discovered by microscopes. Newton. 


2. (Anat.) An animal cell, or cellular anatomical 
element; as, a blood corpuscle; a lymph corpuscle. 
€or-ptis’eu-lar,a. [Sp. corpuscular, It. corpuscu- 
lare, Fr. corpusculaire.| Pertaining to, or com- 
posed of, corpuscles, or small particles. 
Corpuscular philosophy, that which attempts to ac- 
count for the phenomena of nature, by the motion, figure, 
rest, position, &c., of the minute particles of matter. 


€or-ptis’/eu-la/ri-an, a. Corpuscular. Boyle. 
€or-piis’eu-la/ri-an, n. An advocate for the cor- 
puscular philosophy. Bentley. 


€or-ptis/eu-lar/i-ty, n. State of being corpuscu- 
lar. [Rare.] 

€or-piis/etile, n. A corpuscle. 

€6r'pus De-lie'lt%, [Lat., the body of the crime.] 
(Law.) The substantial and fundamental fact of the 
crime having been committed; the proofs essential 
to establish a crime; the subject of the crime itself, 
as the body of the person murdered, &c. Starkie, 

€or-rade’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CORRADED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. CORRADING.| ([Lat. corradere, from con an 
radere, to rub.] To rub off, or together. [ Obs.) 

€or-rva/di-al, a. Radiating to or from the same 
point. [Rare.] 

€or-ra/di-ate,v.t. [Lat. con and radiatus, p. p. of 
radiare, to radiate, q. v.] To concentrate to one 
point, as light or rays. 

€or-ri/di-a/tion, mn. A conjunction of rays in one 
point. Bacon, 

€or'val, n. [Sp. corral, a yard, a yard for cattle, 
from corro, a circle or ring, from tas, currere, to 
run.] A yard or inclosure, especially for cattle, 
near a house, Simmonds. 

€or-ra/sive, a. Serving to corrade, or wear away. 
“ Corrasive sores which eat into the flesh.” Holland, 

€or-réet’, a. [Lat. correctus, p. p. of corrigere; 
Fr. correct, Sp. correcto, It. corretto.} Set right, or 
made straight; hence, conformable to truth, recti- 
tude, or propriety, or to a just standard; not faulty; 
free from error; as, correct behavior; correct views. 

Always use the most correct editions. Felton. 

Syn.— Accurate ; right; exact; precise ; regular ; 

faultless. See ACCURATE. 

€or-réet’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CORRECTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. CORRECTING.] [Lat. corrigere, correctum, 
from con and regere, rectum, to lead straight; Fr, 
corriger, Pr. & Sp. corregir, Pr. & Pg. corrigir, It, 
correggere. | 

1. To make right; to bring to the standard of 
truth, justice, or propriety; to remove or retrench 
faults or errors in; to set right. 

This is a defect in the make of some men’s minds which can 
scarce ever be corrected afterward. Burnet. 

2. To bring back, or attempt to bring back, to pro- 
priety in morals, to reprove or punish for faults or 
deviations from moral rectitude; to chastise; to dis- 
cipline. 

My prentice is my accuser; and when I did correct him for 
his fault the other day, he did vow... he would be even with 
me. Shak. 

3. To obviate or remove; to counteract or change ; 
—said of whatever is wrong or injurious; as, to 
correct the acidity of the stomach by alkaline prep- 
arations. . 

Syn.—To amend; rectify; emend; reform; improve; 
chastise; punish; discipline; chasten. See AMEND. 

€or-réet/i-ble, a. Capable of being corrected. 
€or-réet/ity, v.t. To set right; to correct. [ Obs.] 
It is not to be a justice of peace, 
To pick natural philosophy out of bawdry, 
When your worship’s pleased to corres mies B.S Fl. 
€or-rée/tion, n. [Lat. correctio, Fr. correction, Pr. 
correctio, Sp. correccion, It. correzione. | 

1. The act of correcting ; the emendation of faults 
or errors; change for the better; amendment. ‘* The 
due correction of swearing, rioting...and other 
scandalous vices.” Strype. 

2. That which is intended to rectify or to cure 
faults; punishment; discipline; chastisement. 

Correction and instruction both must work 
Ere this rude beast will profit. Shak. 

3. That which is substituted in the place of what 
is wrong; as, the corrections of a copy are numer- 
ous. : 

4. Abatement of noxious qualities; the counter- 
action of what is inconvenient or hurtful in its ef- 
fects; as, the correction of acidity in the stomach. 

House of correction, a house where disorderly persons 
are confined; a bridewell. 

€or-rée/tion-al, a. [L. Lat. correctionalis, Fr. 
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~ correctionnel, Sp. correccional.] Tending to, or 
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CORRECTIONER 


intended for, correction. 

€or rée/tion-er, n. One who is, or who has been, 
n the house of correction. [Oe Shak. 

€or-réet/ive, a. [Fr. correctif, Sp. correctivo, It. 
correttivo.| Having the power to correct; tending 
to rectify; as, corrective penalties. 
Mulberries are pectoral, corrective of bilious alkali. Arbuthnot. 


€or-réet/ive,n. 1. That which has the power of 
correcting, altering, or obviating what is wrong or 
injurious; as, alkalies are correctives of acids; pen- 
alties are correctives of immoral conduct. 

2. Limitation; restriction. [Obs.] Hale. 
or-réet/ly, adv. In a correct manner; exactly; 
accurately; without fault or error. 

€or-réet/ness, n. 1. State of being correct; con- 
formity to truth, justice, or propriety; as, the cor- 
rectness of opinions, of judgment, or of manners. 

2. Conformity to settled usages or rules; as, cor- 
rectness in writing or speaking. 

3. Conformity to a copy or original; as, the cor- 
rectness of a book. 

Syn.—Accuracy; exactness; regularity; precision; 
propriety. 

€or-réet/or, n. [Lat.] 1. One who corrects; one 
who amends faults, retrenches error, and renders 
conformable to truth or propriety, or to any stan- 
dard; as, a corrector of the press; a corrector of 
abuses. 

2. That which corrects; that which abates or re- 
moves what is noxious or inconvenient; an ingre- 
dient in a composition which abates or counteracts 
oe of another; as, an alkali is a corrector of 
acids. 

€or-réet/o-ry, a. Containing or making correction. 
€or-réet/ress,n. <A female who corrects. 
€orrtsi-dor,n. [Sp., originally a corrector, from 
corregir, to correct, q. v.} A Spanish magistrate. 
€6r/rei,n. [Scot., perhaps from Celt. cov, a corner. ] 
A hollow in the side of a hill, where game usually 
lies. ‘‘ Fleet foot on the correi.” W. Scott. 
€dr/re-late, n. [Lat. con and relatus. See RE- 
LATE.] One who, or that which, stands in a recip- 
rocal relation to something else. South. 
€or’re-late’,v.i. [imp. & p. p. CORRELATED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. CORRELATING.] To have reciprocal or mu 
tual relations ; to be mutually related. | R.] Johnson. 
€dr’/re-la/tion, n. [L. Lat. correlatio, from Lat. 
con and relatio; Fr. corrélation, Sp. correlacion, 
It. correlazione.| Reciprocal relation; correspond- 
ing similarity or parallelism of relation or law. 
€or-réVa-tive, a. [It. & Sp. correlativo, Fr. cor- 
rélatif.| Waving or indicating a reciprocal rela- 
tion. 

Father and son, prince and subject, stranger and citizen, are 
correlative terms. Hume. 

€or-rvél/a-tive, n. 1. One who, or that which, 
stands in a reciprocal relation to some other person 
or thing. Locke, 
Spiritual things and spiritual men are correlatives. Spelman 

2. (Gram.) The antecedent of a pronoun. 

€or-rél/a-tive-ly, adv. In a correlative relation. 

Se n. The state of being correl- 
ative. 

€or-rép/tion, n. [Lat. correptio, from corripere, 
to seize upon, to reproach, from con and rapere, to 
seize.] Chiding; reproof; reprimand ; objurga- 
tion. [Obs.] Hammond. 

€dr’/re-spond’,v.i. [imp. & p. p. CORRESPONDED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. CORRESPONDING.] [L. Lat. corre- 
spondere, from con and respondere, to answer, from 
re and spondere, to promise solemnly; Fr. corre- 
spondre, Sp. corresponder, It. corrispondere. } 

1. To be adapted; to be congruous; to suit; to 
agree; to fit; to answer. 

Words being but empty sounds, any further than they are 
signs of our ideas, we can not but assent to them, as they cor- 
respond to those ideas we have. ocke. 
2. To have intercourse or communion; especial- 
ly, to hold intercourse or to communicate by sending 
and receiving letters. 

After having been long in indirect communication with the 
exiled family, he [Atterbury] began to correspond directly with 
the Pretender. Macaulay. 

Syn.—To agree; fit; answer; suit; write; address. 
— TO CORRESPOND, CORRESPOND WITH, CORRESPOND TO. 
The yerb to correspond is used in two very diverse senses. 
In the one case, it denotes the carrying on of intercourse 
by means of letters, and it is then always to be followed 
by with; as, to correspond with a friend. In the other 
case, it denotes that things stand off against each other in 
such a manner as to be mutually correspondent, and the 
word is then to be followed by to; as, this corresponds 
to what I predicted. 

€br/re-spdnd/enge, )n. [L. Lat. corresponden- 
€ér/re-spond/en-¢cy, tia, Fr. correspondance, 
Sp. correspondencia, It. corrispondenza. | 

1. Mutual adaptation of one thing to another; 
congruity; fitness; relation. 

The correspondencies of types and antitypes ... may be 
reasonable confirmations of the foreknowledge of God. Clark. 

2. Friendly intercourse; reciprocal exchange of 
civilities; especially, intercourse between persons 
by means of letters. ‘‘ Holding good correspond- 
ence with the other great men in the state.” Bacon. 

To facilitate correspondence between one part of London 
and another, was not originally one of the objects of the post- 
office. Macaulay. 
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3. The letters which pass between correspondents. 

€dr’re-spond/ent, a. [L. Lat. correspondens, p. 
pr. of correspondere ; Fr. correspondant, Sp. cor- 
respondiente, It. corrispondente.] Having or indi- 
cating correspondence, adaptation, congruity, or fit- 
en suitable; congruous; conformable; answer- 
able. 

€dr/re-spoénd/ent, n. One who corresponds; one 
with whom an intercourse is carried on by letters or 
messages, 

€dr/re-spodnd/ent-ly, adv. In a corresponding 
manner; conformably; suitably. 

€dr're-spond/ing, p.a. 1. Answering; conform- 
able; agreeing; suiting. 

2. Carrying on intercourse by letters. 

Corresponding member of a society, one residing ata 
distance, who is invited to hold intercourse with the soci- 
ety, and aid in carrying out its designs. 

€br/re-spond’/ing-ly, adv.’ In a corresponding 
manner. 

Cdr/re-spon/sive,a. Answerable; adapted. Shak. 

€dr/re-spon’sive-ly, adv. In a corresponding 
manner, 

€br/vi-dGbr’,n. [Fr.; Sp. corredor, from correr, to 
run, It. corridore, from correre, Lat. currere, to 
run. Sp. corredor properly signifies a runner; 
hence, a running or long line, gallery.] 

1. (Arch.) A gallery or passage-way leading to 
apartments independent of each other. ‘‘ Long, 
sounding corridors.” Tennyson. 

2. (Fort.) The covered way lying round the whole 
compass of the fortifications of a place. [Rare.] 

€br'ri-Ztn! dum, n.; pl. COR! RI-GEN'DA, [Lat.] 
A thing or word to be corrected. 

€dr/ri-gent, n. (Jed.) A substance added to a 
medicine to mollify or modify its action. Dunglison. 

€br/vi-Si-bil/ity, n. The quality of being corrigi- 
ble; capability of being corrected; corrigibleness. 

€dr/ri-gi-ble, a. [L. Lat. corrigibilis, from Lat. 
corrigere, to correct; Fr. corrigible.]} 

1. Capable of being set right, amended, or re- 
formed; as, a corrigible fault. 

2. Worthy of being chastised; punishable. 

He was taken up very short, and adjudged corrigible for 
such presumptuous language. lowell, 

3. Having power to correct; corrective. [Obs.] 

The power and corrigible authority of this lies in our 
will. Shak. 

pe SL a n. The quality of being corri- 
gible. 

€or-ri/val, n. <A fellow-rival; a competitor; a co- 
rival. Shak. 

€or-ri/val, a. Having contending claims; emulous. 

€or-ri/val, v.i. & t. To rival; to compete, or com- 


pete with. Shak. 
€obr’/ri-val/i-ty, n. The character or conduct of a 
corrival; co-rivalry. Fuller. 


= ri’ =, eye : 
Cor-xi/val ship, n. Competition; rivalry. 
€dr/ri-vate, v.t. [Lat. corrivatus, p. p. of corri- 
vare, from con and rivare, to draw off, from rivus, 
a Urcer To draw out of several streams into one; 
—said of water. [Obs.] Burton. 
€dr/vi-vi/tion, n. [Lat. corrivatio.| The running 
of different streams into one. [ Obs. Burton. 
€or-rbb/o-rant, a. 
corroborare.| Having the power or quality of giv- 
ing strength ; confirming ; as, acorroborant medicine. 
€or-rdb/o-rant, n. (Med.) A medicine that strength- 
ens the body when weak. 
€or-r6b/o-rate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CORROBORATED 
p. pr. & vb. n. CORROBORATING.] [Lat. corrobo- 
ratus, p. p. of corroborare, from con and roborare, 
to strengthen, from robur, strength; Fr. corrobo- 
rer, Sp. corroborar, It. corroborare. | 
1. To make strong, or to give additional strength 
to; to strengthen. [Obs.] 
As any limb... duly exercised, grows stronger, the nerves 
of the body are corroborated thereby. Watts. 
2. To make more certain; to confirm, 
The concurrence of all corroborates the same truth. Z. Taylor. 


€or-rdb/o-rate, a. Corroborated. [Obs.] ‘Cor- 
roborate by custom,” Bacon. 
€or-réb/o-ra/tion, n. [Fr. & Pr. corroboration, 
Sp. corroboracion, It. corroborazione. | 
1. The act of corroborating; the act of strength- 
ening or confirming; addition of strength, assur- 
ance, or security; confirmation; as, the corrobora- 
tion of an argument, or of intelligence. 
2. That which corroborates. 
€or-rib/o-ra-tive, a. [Fr. corroboratif, It. cor- 
roborativo.] Having the power of giving strength, 
or additional strength; tending to corroborate or 
confirm. Warburton. 
€or-rdb/o-ra-tive, n. A medicine that strength- 
ens; a corroborant. 
€or-rib/o-ra-to-ry, a. Tending to strengthen; 
corroborative; as, corroboratory facts. 
€or-rode!, v. ft. [imp. & p. p. CORRODED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. CORRODING. Lat. corrodere, from con and 
rodere, to gnaw; Fr. & Pr. corroder, It. corrodere, 
Sp. & Pg. corroer.] , 
1. To eat away by degrees; to wear away or di- 
minish by gradually separating small particles from 
a body, in the manner an animal gnaws a substance. 


Aqua fortis corroding copper . . » is wont to reduce it toa 
green-blue color. Boyle. 


[Lat. corroborans, p. pr. of 








CORRUPTER 


2. To consume or wear away by degrees; to prey 
upon; to impair. 
Should jealousy its venom once diffuse, 
Corroding every thought, and blasting all 
Love’s paradise. Thomson. 
Syn.—To canker; gnaw; rust; waste; wear away. 
€or-rod/ent, a. (Lat. corrodens, p. pr. of corro- 
dere.| Having the power of corroding or wasting 
by degrees. [Rare.] Bp. King. 
€or-rod/ent, n. Any substance or medicine that 
corrodes. Bp. King. 
€or-r0'di-ate, v.t. [See CorRoDE.] To eat away 
by degrees; to corrode. [Obs.] Sandys. 
€or-r0/di-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being corro- 
dible. [Rare.] Johnson. 
€or-rod/i-ble, a. Capable of being corroded; cor- 
rosible. Browne. 
€dr/ro-dy,n. The same as CoRODY, q. v. Southey. 
€or-r0/si-bil/i-ty, n. Corrodibility. [Rare.] Boyle. 
€or-r0/si-ble, a. Corrodible. Bailey. 
€or-r0/si-ble-ness, nm. The quality of being cor- 
rosible. Bailey. 
€or-r0/sion, n. [L. Lat. corrosio, Fr. & Sp. corro- 
sion, Pr. corrosio, It. corrosione. See CORRODE. ] 
The action of eating or wearing away by slow de- 
grees, as by the action of acids on metals. 

Corrosion is a particular species of dissolution of bodies, 

either by an acid or a saline menstruum. Quincy. 
€or-r0/sive, a. [Lat. corrosivus, It., Sp., & Pg. 
corrosivo, Pr. corrosiu, Fr. eorrosif.] 

1. Eating away; having the power of gradually 
wearing, consuming, or impairing. ‘ Corrosive 
liquors.” Grew. ‘‘Corrosive famine.” Thomson. 

2. Having the quality of fretting or vexing; as, 
corrosive care. Shak. 

Corrosive sublimate, the bi-chloride of mercury; an 
acrid poison of great virulence. 


€or-r0/sive, n. 1. That which has the quality of 
eating or wearing gradually. ‘Sharp corrosives to 
the scirrhous flesh.” Jago. 
2. That which has the power of fretting, irritat- 


ing, or exciting displeasure. Hooker. 
€or-r0/sive, v.t. To corrode; to consume; to eat 
away. [Obs.] Drayton. 


€or-r0/sive-ly, adv. Like a corrosive; with the 
power of corrosion; in a corrosive manner. 

€or-r0/sive-mess, n. The quality of corroding, 
eating away, or wearing; acrimony. Boyle. 

€br/ro-siv/i-ty, n. Corrosiveness. LRare.| 

€dr/ru-gant, a. [Lat. corrugans, p. pr. of corru- 
gare. Having the power of contracting into 
wrinkles. Johnson. 

€br/ru-gate,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CORRUGATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. CORRUGATING.] [Lat. corrugatus, 
p. p. of corrugare, from con and rugare, to wrin- 
kle, from ruga, wrinkle.] To form or shape into 
wrinkles or folds, as by drawing, contraction, press- 
ure, or otherwise; as, to corrugate plates of iron; to 
corrugate the forehead. 

€br/ru-gate, a. [Lat. corrugatius, p. pr. of corru- 
gare.) Shaped into wrinkles or folds; wrinkled; 
contracted. 

Extended views a narrow mind extend, 
Push out its corrugate, expansive make. Young. 

€br/ru-ga/tion, n. [Fr. corrugation.] A contrac- 
tion into wrinkles. 

€or/ru-ga/tor, n. [It. corrugatore, Fr. corruga- 
teur.|] (Anat.) A muscle which contracts the skin 
of the forehead into wrinkles. 

€or-ru/gsent, a. (Anat.) Drawing together; con- 
tracting ; — said of a muscle of the eye. 

€or-ript’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CORRUPTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CORRUPTING.] [Lat. corrumpere, corrup- 
tum, from con and rumpere, to break; Fr. corrom- 
pre, Pr. corrompre, corrumpre, Sp. & Pg. corrum- 
per, It. corrompere. | 

1. To change from a sound to a putrid or putres- 
cent state; to separate the component parts of, 
by a natural process accompanied by a fetid smell; 
to make putrid; to putrefy. 

2. To change from good to bad; to vitiate; to de- 
prave; to pervert; to debase; to defile; to entice; 
to bribe. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. 1 Cor. xv.33. 

Heaven is above all yet; there sits a Judge 
That no king can corrupt. Shak. 

He that makes an ill use of it [language], though he does 
not corrupt the fountains of knowledge,... yet he stops the 
pipes. Locke. 

€or-ript’, v. i. 1. To become putrid or tainted; 
to putrefy; to rot. Bacon. 

2. To become vitiated; to lose purity. 

€or-rtipt’, a. [Lat. corruptus, p. p. of corrumpere ; 
Sp. corrupto, It. corrotto.] 

1. Changed from a sound to a putrid state ; 

spoiled; tainted; vitiated; unsound. ‘‘ Corrupt 


and pestilent bread.” Knolles. 
Vapor, and mist, and exhalation hot, . 
Corrupt and pestilent. Milton. 


2. Changed from a state of uprightness, correct- 
néss, truth, or the like, toa worse state ; vitiated ; de- 
praved; debased; perverted; as, corrupt language ; 
a corrupt text, as of amanuscript; corrupt judges. 

At what ease 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To swear against you. Shak. 
€or-riipt/er, n. One who corrupts; one who viti- 
ates or taints; as, a corrupter of morals. 
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CORRUPTFUL 


€orrtiipt/fiul, a Tending to corrupt; full of cor- 
ruption; corrupt. [Obs.] 

€or-riipt/i-bil/lity, n. [Lat. corruptibilitas, Fr. 
corruptibilité, Pr. corruptibilitat, Sp. corruptibili- 
dad, It. corruttibilita.] The possibility of being 
corrupted. 

€or-riipt/i-ble, a. [Lat. corruptibilis, Fr., Pr., & 
Sp. corruptible, It. sorreptiibite 4: 

1. Capable of being corrupted or tainted; subject 
to decay and destruction. ‘‘ Our corruptible bod- 
ies.” Hooker. 

2. Capable of being vitiated in qualities or princi- 
ples; susceptible of depravation. 

They corrupt a very corruptible race. Burke. 
€or-riipt/i-ble, n. That which may decay and 
perish; the human body. 

This corruptible must put on incorruption. 1 Cor. xv. 53. 
€or-riipt/i-ble-mess, n. Susceptibility of corrup- 
tion; corruptibility. 
€or-rtipt/i-bly, adv. 
corrupted or vitiated. 
€or-riip/tion, n. [Lat. corruptio, Fr. corruption, 

Pr. corrupcio, Sp. corrupcion, It. corruztone.} 

1. The act of corrupting, or state of being corrupt 
or putrid; the destruction of the natural form of 
bodies, by the separation of the component parts, or 
by disorganization, in the process of putrefaction ; 
putrescence; taint. 

The inducing and accelerating of putrefaction is a subject 
of very universal inquiry; for corruption is reciprocal to ** gen- 
eration.” Bacon, 

2. The product of corruption; putrid matter; pus. 

3. Perversion or deterioration of moral princi- 
ples; loss of purity or integrity; debasement; per- 
version; depravity ; wickedness ; impurity ; bribery. 

It was necessary, by exposing the gross corruptions of mon- 


asteries,... to excite popular indignation against them. 
Hallam. 


They abstained from some of the worst methods of corrup- 
tion usual to their party in its earlier days. Bancrojt. 

Corruption of blood (Law), taint or impurity of blood, 
in consequence of an act of attainder of treason or felony, 
by which a person is disabled from inheriting any estate, 
or from transmitting it to others. 

Corruption of blood can be removed only by act of Parlia- 

ment. Blackstone. 

Syn.—Putrescence; putrefaction; pollution; defile- 

ment; contamination; depravation; debasement; adul- 
teration; depravity; taint. See DEPRAVITY. 

€or-ritp/tion-ist, n. One who defends corruption. 
{ Rare. ] 

€or-ript/ive, a. [Lat. corruptivus, 8p. corrupti- 
vo, Pr. corruptiu, Fr. corruptif, It. corruttivo.| 
Having the quality of corrupting, tainting, or viti- 
ating. 

It should be endued with some corruptive quality for so 

speedy a dissolution of the meat. Ray. 
€or-ript/less, a. Not susceptible of corruption or 
decay; incorruptible. Dryden. 
€or-xrtipt/ly, adv. Ina corrupt manner; with cor- 
ruption; without integrity; contrary to purity; vi- 
ciously ; wickedly. 
€or-rtipt/ness, n. 1. The state of being corrupt; 
putrid state or putrescence. 
2. A state of impurity; debasement; impurity. 
€or-riipt/ress,n. A female who corrupts. B.S Fi, 
€or’/sae, n. (Zodl.) A kind of white fox ( Valpes 
corsac) found in Tartary. 

€or/sagse (45),n. [Fr. See Corser.) The waist or 
bodice of a lady’s dress. 

€oér’sair, n. [Fr. corsaire, It. corsare, corsale, Pr. 
corsari, L. Lat. corsarius, from Lat. currere, cur- 
sum, to run, cursus, a running, course, whence Sp. 
corso, cruise, corsa, cruise, coasting voyage, corsear, 
to cruise against the enemy, corsario, cruising, a 
privateer authorized to cruise against the enemy. ] 

1. A pirate; one who cruises or scours the ocean, 

without authorization, to seize and plunder mer- 
chantmen. 

2. A piratical vessel, 

Barbary corsairs .. . infested the coast of the Mediterranean. 
Prescott. 
[See Corpse. ] 


In such a manner as to be 


€6rse, or Corse (Synop., § 130), n. 

1. A living human body. [ Obs. ] 

For he was strong, and of so mighty corse 
As ever wielded spear in warlike hand. Spenser. 
2. A corpse; the dead body of a human being. 
Set down the corse, or, by Saint Paul, 
I'll make a corse of him who disobeys. Shak. 
€oérse/let, n. [Fr. corselet, diminutive of O. Fr. 
cors, N. Fr. corps, Lat. corpus, body, It. corsaletto.] 

1. A little cuirass, or piece of armor to cover the 
front of the body, worn formerly by pikemen. 

2. (Zntom.) That part of a winged insect to which 
the wings and legs are attached, and which answers 
to the breast of other animals;—called also tho- 
TAL. 

SSrse/let, v.t. To encircle as with a corselet. 
Beau, § Fl. 
©borse/-prés/ent, or €Cdrse/-prés/ent, n. (Eng. 
Law.) A mortuary or present paid at the interment 
of a dead body. Blackstone. 
€ér/set, n. [Fr., diminutive of O. Fr. cors, N. Fr. 
corps, Lat. corpus, body; It. corsetto, T.. Lat. cor- 
setus.] An article of dress inclosing the chest and 
waist, worn—chiefly by women—to support or 
correct the figure; stays. 
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€6r’set,v.t. [imp.& p.p. cORSETED; p, pr. & vb. 
nm. CORSETING.] ‘To inclose in corsets. 
€ors/med, n. [A-S. corsniid, comp. of cors, curse, 
and sniid, bit, piece.- It is also called nead-bread, 
need-bread, bread of necessity.] (A-S. Laws.) The 
morsel of execration, or curse; a piece of bread con- 
secrated by imprecation, and to be swallowed by a 
suspected person, as a trial of his innocence. If the 
accused ate it freely, he was pronounced innocent; 
but if it stuck in his throat, it was considered as a 
proof of his guilt. Burrill, 
€6r'tege (kOr/tazh), n. [Fr., from the It. corteggio, 
train, from corte, court, q. v.] A train of attendants. 
€Odr'tes (kér’tes), n. pl. [Sp. & Pg. corte, court. ] 
The states or legislative assemblies of the kingdoms 
of Spain and Portugal, composed of nobility, clergy, 
and representatives of citics, and answering, in 
some measure, to the Parliament of Great Britain. 
€dr'tex, n.; pl. €OR/TIrCES. [Lat.] 1. Bark, as 
of atree; hence, an outer covering. 
2. (Med.) Peruvian bark. 
3. (Anat.) A membrane forming a covering or 
envelope to any part of the body. 
€or'ti-eal, a. [Lat. cortex, bark; Fr. & Sp. corti- 
cal, It. corticale.] Belonging to, or consisting of, 
bark or rind; resembling bark or rind; external; 
belonging to the external covering. ‘ The cortical 
and medullary parts of the brain.” Grew. 
€or’ti-eate, a. [Lat. corticatus.] Having or re- 
€or’ti-ea/ted, sembling the bark or rind of a tree. 
€or-ti¢/i-fer, n. (Zodl.) One of a family of polyps, 
whose fleshy substance is spread like the bark of a 
tree over a central calcareous or corncous axis. 
€or’ti-cif/er-otis, a. {rat cortex, bark, and ferre, 
to bear, to produce; Fr. corticifere.] Producing 
bark, or that which resembles it. 
€or-ti¢/iform, a. [Lat. cortex, bark, and forma, 
form; Fr. & Sp. corticiforme.] Resembling, or hay- 
ing the form of, bark. 
€or!ti-eGse’, ) a. [Lat. corticosus, Fr. cortiqueux.] 
€or'ti-cots, Resembling bark; made of bark. 
€or'tile, n. [It., from corte, court, L. Lat. cortile, 
curtile.| An area or open internal court-yard of a 
dwelling-house or other building. 
€o6r’tis, n. [Lat. cors, cortis, court.] 
: 1. (Arch.) A court inclosed or surrounded by edi- 
ces, 
2. Amanor-house; also, the habitation of afarmer. 
€o-rtin/dum, n. [Also corindon. From Hind. 
kurand, corundum stone.] (Min.) The earth alu- 
mina, as found native in a crystalline state, includ- 
ing sapphire, which is the fine blue variety; the 
oriental ruby, or red sapphire; the oriental ame- 
thyst, or purple sapphire; and adamantine spar, 
the hair-brown variety. It is the hardest known 
substance next to the diamond, Dana. 
(2 The name corundum is sometimes restricted to 
the non-transparent or coarser kinds. Hmery is a dark- 
colored granular variety. 
€o-rtis/eant, a. ([Lat. coruscans, p. pr. of corus- 
care.| Glittering by flashes; flashing. Howell. 
€dr/us-eaite, or Co-riis/eate, v. i. [Lat. coruscatus, 
p. p. of coruscare, coruscatum, to flash.] To throw 
off vivid flashes of light. [See Note under Con- 
TEMPLATE. } 
Syn.—To flash ; lighten ; glitter; glisten; gleam; 
sparkle; radiate. 
€Sr/us-ca/tion, 7. 
tion.] 
1. A sudden flash or play of light. 
A very vivid but short-lived splendor, not to call it a little 
coruscation. Boyle. 
2. A flash of intellectual brilliancy. 
He might have illuminated his times with the incessant 
coruscations of his genius. L. Taylor. 
pth tvnas © glitter; blaze; gleam; sparkle; radi- 
ation. 
€érve,n. See CorF. 
€or-vee’,n. [Fr. corvée, L. Lat. corvada, corroa- 
da, corroata, corrogata, from Lat. corrogare, to en- 
treat together, from con and rogare, to ask.) (eu- 
dal Law.) An obligation to perform certain services, 
as the repair of roads, for the feudal lord or sover- 
eign. Brande. 
€ér’vet, [Fr. corvette, O. Fr. corbette, Sp. 
€or-vétte’, corbeta, from Lat. corbita, a slow 
sailing ship of burden, from corbis, basket.] (Naut.) 
A sloop of war, ranking next below a frigate, and 
carrying not more than twenty guns. [Written also 
corvetto.] 
€or-vét/to, n. 1. Same as CORVETTE. 
2. (Man.) A curvet. See CURVET. Peacham. 
€or’/vine, a. [Lat. corvinus, from corvus, crow.] 
Pertaining to the crow. 
€dér/vo-rant, n. Same as CORMORANT. 
€or/vus, n. (Lat. corvus, crow.] (Ornith.) A ge- 
nus of birds embracing many species, including the 
crow, raven, rook, &c. 
€dr/y-bint, n.; pl. €OR/Y-BANTS; but the Lat. pl. 
€0R/Y-BAN'/TES is more in use. A priest of 
Cybele. 
€br/y-ban/ti-ism, n. (Med.) A kind of frenzy in 
which the patient is tormented by fantastic visions 
and want of sleep. [Obs.] Dunglison. 
Cbr/y-ban/ti-ate (-shi-at), v. i. (Med.) (a.) To act 
in a frenzied manner, like a lunatic. (b.) To sleep 
with the eyes open. 


[Lat. coruscatio, Fr. corusca- 
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COSMICALLY 


€dr/y-bin/tie, a. [Lat. Corybantius, Gr. KopvBav- 
rtkds, from Kopt@as, a Corybant.] Madly agitated 
or excited, like the Corybantes, or priests of Cybele, 
when celebrating her rites. 

€obrly-lits, n. (Gr. xépvdos, hazel-nut.] (Bot.) A 
genus of shrubs, including the hazel-nut and filbert 
trees. 

€dr/ymb, n. [Lat. corymbus, Gr. xé- 
pvpBos.| (Bot.) A species of inflores- 
cence, in which the lesser or partial 
flower-stalks are produced along the 
common stalk on both sides, and, 
though of unequal length, rise to the 
same height, so as to form an even sur- 
face, as in Spirea opulifolia, scuryy- 
grass, kc. [Written also corymbus. 

€o-rym/bi-ate, a. (Bot.) Adorned 

€oxrym/bi-a/ted,{ with clusters of 
blossoms in the form of corymbs. 

€dr/ym-bif/er-otis, a. [Lat. corymbifer, from co- 
rymbus and ferre, to bear; Fr. corymbifere.] (Bot.) 
Producing corymbs ; bearing fruit or berries in 
clusters, or producing flowers in clusters. : 

€o-rym/bose, or €dr/ym-bodse’, a. (Bot.) Con- 
sisting of corymbs, or resembling them in form, 
[Written also corymbous. ]} 

€o-ry¥m/bobse-ly, adv. In corymbs. 

€o-r¥m/botis, a. Same as CORYMBOSE, 

€o-r ‘bu-lotis, a, (Bot.) Having, or consisting 
of, little corymbs. 

€o-rygm’beas,n. [Lat.] (Bot.) Same as CoRYMB. 

€br/y-phéne’, n. [Fr. coryphene, N. Lat. corypha- 
na, from Gr. xopvdj, head.] (/chth.) The ocean 
fish called dolphin, noted for the fine play of colors 





Corymb. 
berries or 


on its body. The common species is Coryphena 
hippuris. 
€dr/y-phé/us, n. [Lat. corypheus, Gr. kopudatos, 


standing at the head, from kopvdh, head; Fr. cory- 
phée.| (Gr. Antiq.) The conductor, chief, or leader 
of the dramatic chorus; hence, any chief or leader. 

€o-ry/za,n. [Gr. xképvfa, catarrh.] (Aed.) An in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the nose 
and the cavities connected with it; catarrh. 

€os-¢cin/o-miain/¢y, n. [Gr. xocxiwopayreia, from 
kookwoy, sieve, and pavreia, power of divination. | 
The art or practice of divination, by suspending a 
sieve and then repeating a formula of words, and 
the names of persons suspected. Ifthe sieve trem- 
bled, shook, or turned, when any name was repeat- 
ed, the person was deemed guilty. 

€G-sé/eant, n. [For co. secans, an abbreviation of 
Lat. complementi secans. See SECANT.] (Geom.) 
The secant of the complement of an are or angle, 

€és/en, v.t. See COZEN. 

€és/en-age, n. See COZENAGE. 

€és/en-ing,n. (0. Eng. Law.) Any thing done de- 
ceitfully, and which could not be properly desig- 
nated by any special name, Burrill, 

€o-stn/tient (-stn/shent), a. Perceiving together, 

€0/sey (kd/z¥), a. See Cozy. 

€dsh/er,v.t. [Ir.cosair, afeast, a banquet.] (O. Eng. 
Law.) To levy certain exactions or tribute upon. ~ 

€obsh/er-er, n. 
actions. 

€dsh/er-ing,n. (0. Eng. Law.) A feudal prerog- 
ative or custom for lords to lie and feast themselves 
at their tenants’ houses. Burrill. 

Sometimes he contrived, in defiance of the law, to live by 

coshering, that is to say, by quartering himself on the old ten- 
ants of his family, who, wretched as was their own condition, 
could not refuse a portion of their pittance to one whom they 
still regarded as their rightful lord. Macaulay. 

€0/sier (k0/zher), n. [Fr. coudre, p. p. cousu, Pr. 
coser, cusir, Sp. coser, cusir, to sew, from Lat. con- 
suere, to sew together, from con and suere, to sew. |] 


One who coshers, or levies ex- 


A tailor who botches his work. [Obs.] Shak, 
€0/sig-nif/i-ea-tive, a. Having the same signifi- 
cation. [Obs.] Cockeram. 


€0/si-ly, adv. See Coziry. 
€és/in-age (ktiz'n-ej), n. [O. Fr. cosinage, cusi- 
nage, an act of a cousin or relative, from cosin, 
cusin, N. Fr. cousin, cousin, q.v.] (ZLaw.) (a.) Col- 
lateral relationship or kindred by blood; consan- 
guinity. Burrill. (b.) A writ to recover possession 
of an estate in lands, when a stranger has entered,. 
after the death of the grandfather’s grandfather, or 
other collateral relation. Blackstone. 
€0/-sine, n. [For co. sinus, an abbreviation of Lat. 
complementi sinus. See SINE.] (Geom.) The sine 
of the complement of an are or angle. 
€os-mét/ie, a. [Fr. cosmétique, It. cosmetico, 
€os-métfie-al,§  Gr.xoopnrixds, from kécpos, order, 
ornament.] Improving beauty, particularly the 
beauty of the complexion, 
First, robed in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. Pope. 
€os-mét/ie,n. Any external application that helps 
to beautify and improve the complexion. 
€ds/mie, a. [Fr. cosmique, Gr. xoopikés, from 
€6s/mie-al, kécpos. See Cosmos. 

1. Pertaining to the universe, and having special 
reference to universal law or order, or to the one 
grand harmonious system of things. 

2. Pertaining to the solar system as a whole, and 
not to the earth alone. 

3. (Astron.) Rising or setting with the sun;—the 
opposite of acronycal. Whewell. 

€ds/mie-al-ly, adv. With the sun at rising or set 
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COSMOGONAL 


ting; as, a star is said to rise or set cosmically 
~ when z rises es sets with the sun, 

~ o-na 

SSiimonsa ee ‘ia Belonging to cosmogeny.. 
€d3/mo-gin/ie-al, eae ee 
€os-mé6g/o-nist,n. One who treats of the origin 
or formation of the universe; one who is versed in 
cosmogony. 
€os-mig/ony, n. [Gr. kocpoyovia, from kécpos, 
the world, and yévew, yeivecSat, yiyvecdar, to beget, 
bring forth.] The doctrine or science of the gen- 
_ eration, origin, or creation of the world or universe. 
Did he not talk a long string of learning about Greek, cos- 
_ mogony, and the world? . Goldsmith. 
€os-még/ra-pher, 7. One who describes the world 
or universe, including the heavens and the earth; 
one who is versed in cosmography. 
€ds/mo-graph/ie, a. EE. poemographiaee.| 
Relating to the genera 
description of the universe; pertaining to cosmog- 
raphy. 
€53’mo-graiph/ie-al-ly, adv. In a manner re- 
lating to the science of describing the universe, or 
corresponding to cosmography. 
€os-mis/ra-phy, n. [Gr. cocnoypadia, from kscpos, 
the world, and ypad¢ew, to write; Fr. cosmographie. | 
, A description o¢ the world or universe; or the sci- 
ence which teaches the constitution of the whole 
system of worlds, or the figure, disposition, and 
relation of all its parts, and the manner of repre- 
senting them on a plane. 
€53/mo-labe, n. [Fr. cosmolabe, from Gr. xécpos, 
the world, and \wpBavew, to take.] An instrument 
resembling the astrolabe, formerly used for meas- 
uring the angles between heavenly bodies ; — called 
also pantacosm. [Obs.] Davies, 
€os-m6Va-try, n. [Gr. kécp05, the world, and ia- 
rpedetv, to worship, Aarpeia, divine worship.] The 
worship paid to the world or its parts yy the hea- 
then. udworth. 
€is/mo-16s/ie-al, a. Relating to a discourse or 
treatise of the world, or to the science of the uni- 
verse; pertaining to cosmology. 
One who describes the uni- 
verse; one who is versed in cosmology. 
€os-mdsVo-gy, n. [Fr. cosmologie, from Gr. kécpos, 
the world, and dédyos, discourse.] The science of 
the world or universe; or a treatise relating to the 
structure and parts of the system of creation, the 
elements of bodies, the modifications of material 
things, the laws of motion, and the order and course 
of nature. 
€os-mim/e-try, n. [Gr. kécpos, the world, and 
pérpov, measure.) The art of measuring in degrees 
the world or sphere. Blount. 
€bs'mo-plas’tie, a [Gr. kécpos, the world, and 
tacrik6s, TAdocety, to form.] World-forming ; per- 
taining to the formation of the world. ‘Cosmo- 
plastic and hylozoic atheisms.” Cudworth, 
€6s/mo-poli-tan, | 7. ees cosmopolitain, cosmo- 
€os-m6p/o-lite, polite, Gr. kocporoXirns, from 
kécpos, the world, and roXirns, citizen, from 7réAis, 
city.] A person who has no fixed residence; one 
who is nowhere a stranger, or who is at home in 
every place; a citizen of the world. 
€6s/mo-pol/i-tan-ism, n. [Fr. cosmopolitisme.] 
Cosmopolitism. 
€33/mo-po-lit/ie-al, a, Having the character of a 
cosmopolite. [Rare. Hackluyt. 
€os-mdp/o-li-tism, 7. The condition or character 
oF a cosmopolite; disregard of national or local pe- 
culiarities and prejudices. 
€6s’mo-ra/maA, or €5s/mo-rii/ma, n. [Gr. xéo- 
os, the world, and _—_aua, a sight, spectacle, from 
pay, to see.] An exhibition, through a lens or lenses, 
of a number of drawings or paintings of cities, 
buildings, landscapes, and the like, in different parts 
of the world, with suitable arrangements for illu- 
mination, so as to produce, in some degree, the ef- 
fects of actual vision of the objects. 
€és/mo-rim/ie, a. Pertaining to a cosmorama, 
€6s'mos,n. [Gr. kécpos, order, harmony. ] 

1. The universe or universality of created things; 
—so called from its perfect arrangement, 

2. The doctrine of the universe; the system of 
law, harmony, and truth combined within the uni- 
verse. Humboldt. 

€ds’mo-sphére’,n. [Gr. kéopuos, the world, and 
opaipa, globe, sphere.] An apparatus for showing 
the position of the earth, at any given time, with 
respect to the fixed stars. It consists of a hollow 

» glass globe, on which are depicted the stars form- 
ing the constellations, and within which is a terres- 
trial globe. 

€ds/mo-thét/ie, a. [Gr. xécpyos, universe, and r- 
Yévat, to place, or arrange.] (Metaph.) Assuming 
or positing the actual existence or reality of the 
physical or external world. 

Cosmothetic idealists (Metaph.), those who assume, 
without attempting to prove, the reality of external ob- 
jects as corresponding to, and being the ground of, the 
ideas of which only the mind has direct cognizance. 

The cosmothetic idealists ... deny that mind is immediately 
conscious of matter. Sir W. Hamilton. 

€o6ss,n. A Hindoo measure of one English mile and 
a quarter, nearly. 

(27 Rule of Coss, an early name for algebra, probably 

from the Italian Regola di Cosa, the rule of the thing, the 
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unknown number being called cosa. Hence, old writers 
speak of cossic numbers and the cossic art. 
€ds/sack, n. [Russ. kosdk, kasdk, Turk. kazak.] 
( Geog.) One of a military people, skillful as horse- 
men, inhabiting different parts of the Russian em- 
pire, especially the southern and south-eastern por- 
tions, those of Little Russia and those of the Don 
forming the principal divisions. 
€ds/sart, n. Same as Cosser. [Lare.] ; 
€ds/sas, n. pl. [Fr. cossas, m. sing.] “Plain India 
muslins, of various qualities and breadths. 
€bs/set, n. [Cf. Ger. kossat, kosstit, kothsasse, a 
cottager, from kot, koth, Eng. cot, hut, and Eng. 
cot, a cade lamb, Ger. houslamm, D. hwislam.] 
1. A lamb reared without the aid of the dam, 
2. A pet in general. 
€ds/set, v.t. To fondle. Halliwell. 


€ds/sie, a. [It. cossico. See Coss.] Relating 
€6s/sie-al,} to algebra. [Obs.] ‘Art of numbers 

cossical,” Digges, 1579. 
€dst, n. (Lat. costa, rib.] A rib; a side. [Obs.] 


“ Betwixt the costs of a ship.” B. Jonson. 

€bst (21), nm. [Ger., D., Sw., & Dan. host, It. costo, 
Sp. costo, costa, Pr. cost, costa, O. Fr. cost, N. Fr. 
cout. See the verb.] 

1. The amount paid, charged, or engaged to be 
paid, for any thing bought or taken in barter; 
charge; expense; hence, whatever, as labor, self- 
denial, suffering, &c., is requisite to secure benefit, 

One day shall crown the alliance, an’t so please you, 
Here at my house, and at my proper cost. Shak. 

At less cost of life than is often expended in a skirmish, 
{Charles V.] saved Europe from invasion. Prescott. 

2. Loss of any kind; detriment; pain; suffering, 

I know thy trains, 
Though dearly to my cost, thy gins and toils. Milton. 

3. (pl.) (Zaw.) Expenses incurred in litigation. 

02> Costs in actions or suits are either between attor- 
ney and client, being what are payable in every case to 
the attorney or counsel by his client whether he ulti- 
mately succeed or not, or between party and party, being 
those which the law gives, or the court in its discretion 
decrees, to the prevailing against the losing party. 

Cost, v.t. [imp. & p.p. cost; p. pr. & vb. n. COST- 
InG.] [Ger. & D. kosten, Dan. koste, Sw. kosta, It. 
costare, Pr. & Sp. costar, Pg. custar, O. Fr. couster, 
N. Fr. cotter, from Lat. constare, to stand at, to 
cost, from con and stare, to stand.] 

1. To require to be given, expended, or laid out 
therefor, as in barter, purchase, acquisition, &c. 

A diamond gone, cost me two thousand ducats in Frank- 


fort. Shak. 
My lord, Iam for you though it cost me ten nights’ watch- 
ings. Shak. 


2. To require to be borne or suffered. 


Peor his other name when he enticed 
Israel in Shittim, on their march from Nile, 
To do him wanton rites, which cost them woe. 


To cost dear, to require a large outlay. 
€ds'ta, n. Oe costa, rib.] 
1. (Anat.) A rib of the body of an animal. 
2. (Bot.) A rib or vein of a leaf, especially the 
midrib or principal vein. 
3. (Entom.) The rib in the wing of an insect situ- 
ated nearest its anterior margin. Burmeister. 
€dst/ase, n. That which any thing costs; expense; 


Milton. 


cost. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
€6s/tal, a, [From Lat. costa, rib; Fr. costal, It. 
costale.]} 


1. Pertaining to the side of the body or the ribs; 
as, costal nerves. 

2. (Bot. & Entom.) Relating to a costa, or rib. 

€ds/tard, n. [A modification of custard, custard- 

apple, q. Vv.] 

1. A large apple. 

Apples be so divers of form and substance that it were in- 
finite to describe them all; some consist more of air than 
water... 5 others of water more than wind, as your costards 
and pomewaters. Muffett. 

2. The head ; — used contemptuously. 

I'll try whether your costard or my bat be the harder. Shak. 
€6s/tard-m6n/ger (-mung/ger), n.. An apple- 
€ds/ter-m6n/ger seller ;— applied also to 

hawkers and peddlers who sell any kind of fruit; a 

fruiterer. 


€ds/tate, a. [Lat. costatus, from costa, rib.] 
€ds/ta-ted,) Having ribs, or the appearance of 
ribs. 


€ds/téan, v.i. [Cornish cothas and stean, dropped 
tin.] To search after metallic lodes. Pryce. 

€6s/téan-ing, ». The process by which miners 
seek to discover metallic lodes. It consists in sink- 
ing small pits through the superficial deposits to 
the solid rock, and then driving from one pit to an- 
other across the direction of the vein, in such man- 
ner as to cross all the veins between the two pits. 

€os-téVlate, a. [Lat. costa, rib.] Finely ribbed or 
costated. 

€ds/ter, n. [Abbreviation of coster-monger.] One 
who hawks about fruit, green vegetables, fish, &c. 

€dst/-free, adv. Without outlay or expense. 

Her duties being to talk French, and her privileges to live 

cost-free and to gather scraps of knowledge. Thackeray. 

€ds/tive, a. [Contracted from Sp. constipativo, It. 
costipativo, from Lat. constipare, to press closely 
together, to cram, from. con and stipare, to press 
together, cram. ] 

1. Retaining fecal maiter in the bowels; having 








COTHURN 


the excrements obstructed, or the motion of the 
bowels too slow; constipated. 

2. Unable or unwilling to give forth; reserved; 
formal; close; cold. [Obs.]  ‘‘A costive brain.” 
Prior. ‘Costive of laughter.” “ Costive of belief.” 

3. Dry and hard. [0Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Clay in dry seasons is costive, hardening with the sun and 
wind. Mortimer. 

€bs!tive-ly, adv. With costiveness. 

€6s/tive-mess, n. An unnatural detention of the 
fecal matter of the bowels; constipation, 

€dst/less, a. Costing nothing. Barrow. 

€bst/limess, n. [See Cosrty.] Great cost or ex- 
pense; expensiveness ; sumptuousness. 

Costly, a. [From cost.] Of great cost; of a high 
price; sumptuous; expensive. ‘ 

He had fitted up his palace in the most costly and sumptu- 
ous style, for the accommodation of the princess. Prescott. 

Costma-ry, n. [Lat. costum, costus, Gr. xéoros, 
an Oriental aromatic plant, Ar. kost, kust, Skr. 
kuschtha, and Maria, Mary. ] (Bot.) A species of 
Balsamita (B. vulgaris), having a strong balsamic 
smell, and nearly allied to tansy ;—called also ale- 
cost. Loudon. 

€6s/trel, n. [W. costrel, L. Lat. costrellus.] A 
bottle of earth or wood having ears by which it was 
suspended at the side. [Obs.] Wright. 

A youth, that, following with a costre?, bore 

The means of goodly welcome, flesh and wine. Zennyson. 

€os-tiime’, or €ds/tiime, n. [Fr. costume, cus- 
tom, dress, It. costwme, Pr. costum, costuma, L. Lat. 
costuma, costumia, cosduma, cosduna, from Lat. 
consuetumen, for consuetudo, custom. See Con- 
SUETUDE. ] 

1. An established manner, mode, or style, espe- 
cially of dress, adopted in a particular country or 
province, or belonging to a particular period of time. 

2. Such an arrangement of accessories, as in a 
picture, statue, poem, or the like, as is self-consist- 
ent, and appropriate to the time, place, or other cir- 
cumstances represented or described, 

I began last night to read Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. . . . I was extremely delighted with the poetical 
beauty of some parts.... The costume, too, is admirable. 

Sir J. Mackintosh. 
€os-tiim/er, n. One who makes or deals in cos- 
tumes, as for theaters, fancy balls, &e. 
€ost/t-otis, a. Expensive; costly. [Obs.] Bale. 
€G-stif/fer-er, n. One who sufters with another. 
€0/-su-préme/,n, A partaker of supremacy. Shak. 
€G-sure/ty (-shyr/ty), n. One who is surety with 


another, 
€0/sy,a. See Cozy. 
€6t, |n. [A-S. cote, cyte, D. & Icel. kot, Ger. koth, 
Cote, M. H. Ger. kote, L. Ger. kate, W. cwt.] 


1. A small house; a cottage or hut; also, a shed 
or inclosure for beasts. ‘The sheltered cot, the 
cultivated farm.” Goldsmith. 

Watching where shepherds pen their flocks, at eve, 
In hurdled cotes. Milton. 

2. A small rudely-formed boat. 

3. A cover for a sore finger, 

4. A cade or cosset lamb. [Prov. Zng.] Grose. 

5. A cotquean. Grose. 

€St, Jn. [A-S8. cote, cyte, cottage, bed, couch; O. 

CStt, Fr. coite, L. Lat. cottum, cottus, mattress. 
Cf. Gr. koirn, bed. See supra.] A sleeping place 
of limited size or elevation; a little bed; a cradle; a 
piece of canvas extended by a frame, used as a bed 
in ships. 

€o-tab/ii-late, v.¢. See CONTABULATE. 

€o-tan/Zent,n. [For co. tangens, an abbreviation 
of Lat. complementi tangens. See TANGENT.] 
(Geom.) The tangent of the complement of an are 
or angle. 

€dte,n. See Cor. 

€ote, v. t. [Probably from Fr. cdté, side, O. Fr. 
costet, Pr. costat, It. costato, L. Lat. costatus, cos- 
tatum, from Lat. costa, rib, side. Cf. Fr. cdtoyer, 
to go or keep at the side of.] To go side by side 
with; hence, to pass by. [Obs.] 

We coted them on the way, and hither are they coming. 


Shak, 
€dte,v.t. To quote. [Obs.] See Quorr. 
€o-tém/po-ra/ne-otis, a. [See COnrTEMPORA- 
NEOUS.] Living or being at the same time. 

€o-tém/po-ra/ne-otis-ly, adv. At the same time 
with some other event. 

€o-tém/po-ra-ry, a. [See CONTEMPORARY.] Liv- 
ing or being at the same time ; as, cotemporary 
authors. 

€o-tém/po-ra-ry, 1. 
time with another. 

€6-tén/ant, n. A tenant in common. 

€0/te-rié!’ (Synop., § 130),”. [Fr., from cofe, Pr. 
cota, It. quota, share, portion, from Lat. quota (sc. 
pars), from quotus, -a, -wm, which or what in num- 
ber?] A set or circle of persons who meet famil- 
iarly, as for social, literary, or other purposes. 

€o-tér/mi-notis, a. [See CONTERMINOUS.] Bor- 
dering; adjacent in territory ; —followed by with. 

€6t/saivre,n. Refuse wool. 

€0/thurn, 7. ([Lat. cothurnus, Gr. KéiSopvos, bus- 
kin.] A kind of high shoe used in theatrical per- 
formances; a buskin. 


The moment had arrived when it was thought that the 
mask and the cothurn might be assumed with effect. Motley. 


One who lives at the same 
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COTHURNATE 
1. Wearing a cothurn. 


a. 
€o-thifir/na-ted, 2. Relating to tragedy. 
€o-tie/i-lar, a [From Lat. coticula, diminutive 
of cos, cotis, whetstone.] Pertaining to whetstones ; 
like or suitable for whetstones. 
€o-tid/al, a. [co, for con, and tidal, q. v.] Mark- 
ing or indicating an equality in the tides. 

Co-tidal lines (Phys. Geog.), lines on a map passing 
through places that have high tide at the same time. 

W hewell. 
€o-tiVlon ) (ko-til’/yun) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. 
€o-til/lion §  cotillon, from O. Fr. cote, Pr. cota, 

cot, It. cotta, L. Lat. cotta, cottus, tunic. See 
CoaAtT.] 

1. A brisk dance, performed by eight persons to- 
gether; a quadrille. 

2. A tune which regulates the dance. 
€dt/land,n. Land appendant to a cottage. 
€ét/quéan,n. [From cot, asmall house, and quean, 

DEV 
. Ae J man who busies himself with the affairs 
which properly belong to women. Addison. 

2. A female cuckold; acuckquean. [Obs.] 
What, shall a husband be afraid of his wife’s face ? 

We are a king, cotquean, and we will reign in our pleasures. 

B. Jonson. 
€ot-quéan/i-ty, n. The condition, character, or 

conduct of a cotquean. [Obs.] BL, Jonson. 
€0/-trust-ee’, n. A joint trustee. 
€Sts’/wodld, n. [From cot, hut, and wold, q. v.] 
Sheepcotes in an open country. 

Cotswold sheep, a long-wooled breed formerly common 
in the counties of Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester ; — 
so called from the cots or sheds in which they were housed: 
the breed is chiefly amalgamated with others. 

€dt’ta,n. (Com.) A measure for cowries, contain- 
ing 12,000 of them. 
€bt/tage (45), n. 
a cot; a hut. 
(2 The term was formerly limited to a poor or shabby 
habitation, but is now applied also to any small, neat, and 
tasteful dwelling. 
Cottage allotments, portions of grounds allotted to the 
dwellings of country laborers for the purpose of being 
cultivated by them. [£ng.] 
€bt/tasxed, a. Set or covered with cottages. Collins. 
€t/tagse-ly, a. In the style of a cottage; suit- 

able for a cottage; rustic. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 
€dt/ta-gser, n. 1. One who-lives in a hut or cottage. 

2. (Law.) One who lives on the common, without 
paying any rent, or haying land of his own. 

€bt/ter, n. A cottager. [Written also cottar, and 
formerly cottier.] 

€dt/ter, n. A wedge-shaped piece of wood, iron, or 
other material, used for ( 
fastening the parts of a i 
structure; a key. 

(a The cut shows a 
section of a strap-head. 
The strap D is held upon 
the end of the connecting- 
rod B by the gibs I. The cof- 
ter or key K holds in the gibs 
and tightens thé brasses C 
upon the crank-pin A. Ois 
the oil-box or oil-cup. 

€dt/tise, n. [Fr. cdté, Lat. costa, rib.] 
diminutive of the bend, being one TG] 
half the width of the bendlet; gen- 
erally borne in couplets, with a 
bend or charges between them. 

€dbt/tised, a. (Her.) Having a cot- 
tise on either side;—said of a 
bend, fesse, or other charge, when 
placed between two cottises. 

€6t/ton (koét/tn), n. [Fr.coton, It. 
cotone, Sp. algodon, the cotton-plant and its wool, 
coton, printed cotton, Pg. al- 
godam, from Ar. goton, al- 
qgoton, cotton. | 

1. A soft, downy substance, 
resembling fine wool, growing 
in the capsules or pods of the 
Gossypiwm, or cotton-plant. 

2. Cloth made of cotton. 

Cotton velvet, velvet in which 
the warp and woof are both of 
cotton, and the pile is of silk; 
also, velvet made wholly of cotton. 

€dt/ton, v.i. 1. To rise with 
a regular nap, as cloth does. 
It cottons well; it can not choose 


but bear 
A pretty nap. Family of Love. 
2. To go on prosperously; 
to succeed. [Obs.] 
Now, Hephestion, does not this 
matter cotton as I would? Lyly. 
3. To unite; to agree; to adhere. [Collog.] 
A quarrel will end in one of you being tumed off, in which 
case it will not be easy to cotton with another. Swift. 
_ Didst see, Frank, how the old goldsmith cotioned in with 
his beggarly companion? W. Scott. 
€dt/ton-ade, n. A somewhat stout and thick fab- 
ric of cotton. 
€odt/ton-a-ry, a. Relating to, or composed of, cot- 
ton; cottony. [Obs.] ‘‘Cottonary and woolly pil- 
lows.” Browne. 


€o-thiir/nate, 


[From cot.] A small habitation; 












Cotton Plant. 
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€d5t/tomeSim, n. A machine to separate the seeds 
from cotton, invented by Eli Whitney. 
€6t/ton-grass,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants (Zri- 
ophorum) which has seeds covered with silky tufts 
of a cotton-like substance. Loudon. 
€dt/ton-be/ra-cy, n. [Eng. cotton, and Gr. xparety, 
to rule.]| The cotton planters, or cotton-planting 
interest, in the Southern States of the American 
Union. [Collog. U. S.] 
€bt/ton-otts, a. Resembling cotton. [R.] Lvelyn. 
€dt/ton-plant, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Gossypium, of several species, all growing in warm 
climates, and bearing the cotton of commerce; the 
common species, originally Asiatic, is G. herbacewm. 
€dt/ton-préss, n. A machine for pressing cotton 
into bales. 
€dt/ton-rodse, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants (Wilago) 
covered with delicate threads. Loudon, 
€dt/ton-shriib, n. Same as COTTON-PLANT. 
€dt/ton-this’tle (két/n-this/1), n. (Bot.) A this- 
tle-like plant of the genus Onopordum. Loudon. 
€dt/ton-waste, n. The refuse of cotton-mills. 
Cdt/ton-weed, n. (Bot.) A plant, the Gnapha- 
liwm, or everlasting. Loudon. 
€bt/ton-wood, 7. (Bot.) A tree of the poplar kind 
(Populus monilifera), found in the United States, 
especially in the south-west. 
€dt/ton-wool’,n. Cotton in its raw or woolly state. 
€dt/ton-y, a. 1. Covered with hairs or pubescence, 
like cotton; downy; nappy. 

2. Soft, like cotton. 

€dt/trel, n. A trammel to support a pot over a fire. 

€0/tun-nite (49), n. (Min.) A mineral, consisting 
principally of chloride of lead, occurring in acicular 
crystals ; — so called from a distinguished physician 
at Naples. 

€o-tiir'’nix, n. [Lat., quail.] (Ornith.) A genus of 
birds including the grouse, quail, and partridge. 

€dt/y-la,)n. [Lat. cotula, Gr. corbin. ] 

€dt/y-le, 1. (Anat.) The cavity of a bone which 
receives the end of another in articulation. 

2. (Zodl.) One of the suctorial cups or disks on 
the arms of the cuttle-fish, by means of which it at- 
taches itself to its prey or any other body. 

3. A liquid measure. [ Obs. 

cues n. [Gr. xorvAndwv, from xotiAn. See 
supra. 

1. (Anat.) A cup-shaped, vascular body or lobe, 
as those which unite to form the placenta. 

2. (Bot.) (a.) One 
of the seed-lobes of a 
plant, which involves 
and nourishes the 
embryo plant, and 
then perishes. (b.) 
A genus of plants 
some of which have 
cup-shaped leaves; 
navel-wort. 

€dt/y-1éd/o-nal, a. 
ledon. 

€dt/y-1éd/o-noius (Synop., § 130), a. 
cotyledons; having a seed-lobe. 

€o-tyliform, a. (Gr. «o7td\n and Lat. forma, 
form. See Coryue.] (Physiol.) Having the form 
of a cotyle; shaped like a cup, with a tube at the 
base. 

€dt/y-lig/er-otis, a. Having cotyles or sucking 
cups. Dana. 

€bt’y-loid, a. [Gr. cord\n and etdos, form.] Shaped 
like a cup; as, the cotyloid cavity, which receives 
the head of the thigh-bone. 

€ouch,v.t. [imp.& p. p. COUCHED (koucht); p.pr. 
& vb. n. COUCHING.] [Fr. cowcher, to lay down, to 
lie down, O. Fr. colcher, colchier, Pr. colgar, colcar, 
It. colcare, corcare, coricare, L. Lat. culcare, from 
Lat. collocare, to lay, put, place. See COLLOCATE.] 

1. To lay down or deposit upon or in a bed, or 

other resting-place; to spread; to place; to adjust. 
Where unbruised youth, with unstuffed brain, 
Does couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth reign. Shak. 
And over all with brazen scales was armed, 
Like plated coat of steel, so couched near 
That nought might pierce. Spenser. 

If the weather be warm, we immediately couch malt about 
a foot thick. Mortimer. 

2. To compose to rest; — followed by the reflex- 
ive pronoun. 

The waters couch themselves as close as may be to the cen- 
ter of this globe, in a spherical convexity. Burnet. 

3. To arrange or place in language; to express; 
to phrase; to state. 

That great argument for a future state which St. Paul hath 
couched in the words I have read to you. Atterbury. 

To couch a cataract (Surg.), to depress it by means of 
a needle in order to its removal. — Jo couch a spear, or 
lance, to lay or place the butt in the projection on the 
side of armor called a rest, so bringing it into the position 
for attack or defense. ‘‘ Before each van, Prick forth the 
airy knights, and couch their spears.” Milton. — To couch 
under, to express obscurely in; to intimate or suggest by. 
““There is all this and more that lies naturally couched 
under this allegory.” ZL’ #strange. 

€ouch, v.i. 1. To lie down or recline, as on a bed 
or other place of rest; to repose. ‘‘ Where souls 
do couch on flowers, we’ll hand in hand.” Shak. 

Fierce tigers couched around, and lolled their fawning 
tongues. Dryden. 

The sun is couched, the sea-fowl gone to rest. Wordsworth. 





Cotyledon. 
Having the form of a coty- 


Pertaining to 








COUMARINE 


2. To lie down for concealment; to hide; to be 
concealed. 

We'll couch in the castle ditch, till we see the light of our 
fairies. Shak. 

The half-hidden, half-revealed wonders, that yet couch be- 
neath the words of the Scripture. dL. Taylor. 

3. To liespread abroad, ‘‘ The deep that cowcheth 
beneath.” Deut. xxxiii, 18. 

4. To bend the body, as in reverence, pain, la- 


bor, &e. 
An aged squire 
That seemed to couch under his shield three-square. Spenser. 
These couchings, and these lowly courtesies, 
Might stir the blood of ordinary men. Shak. 
€ouch, n. [Fr. couche, O. Fr. colche, culche, Pr. 
colga.. See supra. ] 

1. A place for rest or sleep; a bed or seat; any 
place for repose, as the lair of a beast, &c. 

Gentle sleep... why liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leavest the kingly couch? Shak. 
Nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Bryant. 

2. A layer or stratum of barley prepared for 
malting; as, a couch of malt. 

3. (Painting, Gilding, &c.) A preliminary layer, 
as of color, size, &c. 

€ouch/an-¢y, n. State of lying down for repose. 
€ouch/ant, a. [Fr., p. pr. of cou- 
cher. See Coucn, v. t.] 

1. Lying down; squatting. 

2. (Her.) Lying down with the 
head raised, which distinguishes 
the posture of cowchant from that 
of dormant, or sleeping; — said of 
a lion or other beast. 

Couchant and levant (Law), rising up and lying down; 
—said of beasts, and indicating that they have been long 
enough on land not belonging to their owner to lie down 
and rise up to feed, such time being held to inelude a day 
and night at the least. Blackstone. 


€agu'chee (koo/shé), n. [Fr. couchée, n., from 
couché, couchée, p. p. of coucher. See Coucn, v. t.] 
Bed-time; hence, a visit received about bed-time ; — 
opposed to levee. [Obs.] Dryden. 

The duke’s levees and couchees were so crowded that the 
antechambers were full. Burnet. 

€ouch/er, n. 1. One who couches. 

2. (0. Eng. Law.) (a.) A factor resident in a 
country for traffic. (b.) The book in which a cor- 
poration or other body registers its particular acts. 
[ Obs.] : Jacobs. 

€ouch’/-f€l/low, n. A bed-fellow; a companion 
in lodging. Shak. 

€ouch/-grass,n. (Bot.) A species of grass ( 7riti- 
cum repens) which extends rapidly its creeping 
roots, and is very troublesome in fields, gardens, 
&c.;— called also twitch-grass, quich-grass, quick- 
grass, witch-grass, dog-grass, and creeping-wheat- 
grass. Loudon. 

€ouch/less, a. Having no couch or bed. 

€ou/dee, n. pee coudée, cubit, from coude, elbow.] 
A measure of length; the distance from the elbow 
to the hand; a cubit. 

€ou’gayr (k00/gar),n. [Fr. couguar, cougouar, Ger. 
kuguar, in South American dialects cuguacuara, 
cuguacuarana.| (Zodl.) A carnivorous quadruped 
of the American continent, of the genus Felis (Felis 
concolor, or Puma concolor of some naturalists) ; — 
called also puma and panther. . 

€é6ugh (kawf,21),”. [D.kwch, from M. H. Ger. ka@- 
chen, to breathe, Prov. Ger. kuchen, kégen, to cough, 
M.H. Ger. kichen, N. H. Ger. keichen, keuchen, to 
gasp, to pant; keichhusten, keuchhusten, hooping- 
cough.] A violent effort of the lungs, usually at- 
tended with a harsh sound, to throw off irritating or 
injurious matter, by suddenly expelling air through 
the glottis: also, the repetition of such efforts, con- 
stituting a symptom of disease in the throat or 
lungs. 

€dugh (kawf), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. COUGHED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. COUGHING.] To make a violent effort, at- 
tended with a harsh sound, to throw off obstructing 
or irritating matter from the throat or lungs, by ex- 
pelling air forcibly through the glottis. 

€éugh, v.t. To expel from the lungs by a cough; 
to expectorate : — followed by up. 

€odugh’/er (kawf/er), n. One who coughs. 

€ou/hage (kow/aj),n. See COWHAGE. 

€oul,n. A vesselortub. See Cown. Hallivwell. 

€ould (k0ood), imp. of can. Was able, capable, or 
susceptible. See CAN. ° 

€eu-lisse’ (koo-lis’),n. [Fr. coulisse, 0. Fr. colais, 
colaise, coleice, colise, a portcullis, from Fr. couler, 
to flow, to glide.] 

1. A piece of timber having a groove in which 
something glides. 

2. One of the side scenes of the stage in a theater, 
or the space included between the side scenes. 

Capable of nothing higher than coulisses and clean pitas 
theatricals and white kid gloves. C. Kingsley. 

€oul/ter, n. Same as COLTER. 

€bul/ter-néb, n. (Ornith.) A sea bird, the Frater-- 
cula arctica ; — so called from its beak being com- 
pressed near the point so as to resemble a colter 
in form. 

€ou’/ma-rine/ (k0o/ma-ren’), n. [Fr. cowmarine, 
from cowmaron, a tree in Guiana, N. Lat. cwma- 
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runa, coumaruna.] (Chem.) The concrete essence 
of the Tonka bean (Dipteris odorata). 

€oun/¢il, n. (Fr. concile, Pr. concili, Sp., Pg., & 
It. concilio, from Lat. concilium, from concire, con- 
ciere, to bring or assemble together, from con and 
cire, ciere, to move, excite, or call to. This word 
is often confounded with counsel, with which it has 
no connection. 

1. An assembly of men summoned or convened 
for consultation, deliberation, or advice; as, a cown- 
cil of physicians to consult in a difficult case. 

The winged heralds by command... proclaim 
A solemn council forthwith to be held. Milton. 
2. Act of deliberation; consultation of a council. 
Satan... void of rest, 
His potentates to council called by night. Milton. 

Aulic council. See AuLic.—Common council. See Com- 
MON. — Council of war, an assembly of officers called to 
consult with the commander-in-chief in regard to meas- 
ures of importance or necessity.— Zeumenical council 
(Zccl.), an assembly of prelates or divines convened from 
the whole body of the church to regulate matters of doc- 
trine or discipline. — Hxrecutive council, a body of men 
elected as advisers of the chief magistrate, whether of a 
State or the nation. [U. S.]— Legislative council, the 
upper house of a legislature, usually called Senate.— 
Privy council, a body of men specially selected and sworn 
as advisers of the crown. [Zng.] 

Syn.—Assembly; meeting; congress; diet; conven- 
tion; convocation. 

€oun/¢il-board, 7%. 1. Council-table ; the table 
round which a council holds consultation. 

2. The council itself, in deliberation or session. 

€oun/¢il-ist,. One who belongs to a council; one 
who gives an opinion. 
I will be in three months an expert councilist. Milton. 


€oun/¢cil-man, ». A member of a council, espe- 
cially of the common council of a city; a councilor. 
€oun/¢il-or, n. A member of a council. 

t= The distinction between councilor, a member of a 
council, and cownselor, one who gives counsel, was not 
formerly made, but is now very generally recognized and 
observed. 

€oun/¢il-ta/ble, x. Council-board. 

€0/-tin/der-stand/ing, n. [co, for con, and wnder- 
stanting, q.v.] Mutual understanding. [Obs.] 

€od-tine’, v. ¢. [Lat. co and wnus, one.] To com- 
bine or unite. [Obs.] ‘‘Co-wned together.” Jeltham. 

€0/-t-nite’, v.t. [co, for con, and wnite, q. v.] To 
unite. [Obs. Henry More. 

€oun/sel, n. [Fr. conseil, Pr. conselh, Pg. counsetho, 
Sp. consejo, It. consiglio, from Lat. consilium, from 
the root of consulere, to consult. ] 

1. Mutual advising, instructing, or interchanging 
of opinions; consultation. 

The queen is coming with a puissant host, 
And craves your company for speedy counsel. Shak. 

2. Examination of consequences; exercise of de- 
liberate judgment; consideration; prudence. 

They all confess, therefore, in the working of that first 
cause, that counsel is used, reason followed, and a way ob- 
served. Hooker. 

3. Result of consultation or deliberation; advice; 
opinion; instruction. ‘I like thy cownsel.” Shak. 

4. Deliberate purpose; design; intent; scheme; 
plan. ‘“ Peaceful counsels.” Milton. 

5. One who gives advice, especially in legal mat- 
ters; one professionally engaged in the trial or man- 
agement of a cause in court; also, collectively, the 
legal advocates united in the management of a case. 


(=— In some courts a distinction is observed between 
the attorney and the counsel in a cause, the former being 
employed in the management of the more mechanical 
parts of the suit, the latter in attending to the pleadings, 
managing the cause at the trial, and in applying the law 
to the exigencies of the case during the whole progress 
of the suit. In other courts the same person can exercise 
the powers of each. See ATTORNEY. Kent. 

6. That which is made the subject of delibera- 
tion; a concealed purpose; asecret. [Obs.] 

To keep counsel, to hold a purpose, &c., as a secret. 

Syn. — Advice; consideration; consultation ; purpose; 
scheme; opinion. 

€oun/sel, v. t. [imp. & p. p. COUNSELED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. COUNSELING.] [Fr. conseiller, Pr. conseil- 
har, Pg. conselhar, O. Sp. consejar, It. consigliare, 
Lat. consiliari.] 

1. To give advice or deliberate opinion to for the 
government of conduct; to advise, admonish, or in- 
struct. 

Good sir, I do in friendship counsel you 


To leave this place, Shak. 
2. To advise or recommend. 
Say they who counsel war, We are decreed, 
Reserved, and destined to eternal woe. Milton. 


€oun/sel-a-ble, a. 1, Willing to receive counsel; 
disposed to follow advice. [Obs.] 
Few men of so great parts were on all occasions more coun- 
selable than he. > Clarendon. 
2. Suitable to be advised; wise. [Obs.] 
The danger . . . made it very counselable to suspend a pres- 
ent obedience to those orders. Clarendon. 
€oun/sel-keep/er, 7. One who can keep a secret. 
€oun/sel-keep/ing, a. Keeping seerets. Shak, 
€oun/sel-or, n. [Fr. conseiller, Pr. conselher, Pg. 
conselheiro, Sp. consejero, It. consigliere, Lat. con- 
siliarius.] 
1. One who counsels; an adviser. 





SOL 


Can he who speaks with the tongue of an enemy be a good 
counselor, or no? ‘Shak. 
2. One of the members of a council; one appoint- 
ed to advise a king or chief magistrate in regard to 
the administration of the government. [See Note 
under COUNCILOR. | 
3. One who is consulted and gives advice in rela- 
tion to a question of law; one whose profession is 
to give advice in law, and manage causes for clients 
in court; a barrister. 
Good counselors lack no clients. 


€oun/sel-or-ship, 7. 
or privy counselor. 
Count, v.t. [imp. & p.p. COUNTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
COUNTING.] [IF r. conter, compter, Pr. comtar, Sp. 
& Pg. contar, It. contare, from Lat. computare, to 

reckon, to compute, q. v.] 

1. To tell or name one by one, or by groups, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the whole number of 
units in a collection; to number; to enumerate; to 
compute; to reckon. 

Some people in America counted their years by the coming 
of certain birds among them at certain seasons, and leaving 
them at others. Locke. 

2. To place to an account; to ascribe or impute; 
to consider or esteem as belonging to one; to as- 
cribe; to esteem; to reckon. 

Nor shall I count it heinous to enjoy 
The public marks of honor and reward 


Shak. 
The office of a counselor, 


Conferred upon me. Dilton. 
I count myself in nothing else so happy 
As in a soul remembering my good friends. Shak. 


Syn.—To calculate ; number; reckon; compute; enu- 

merate. See CALCULATE. 

€ount, v. 7. 1. To number or be counted; hence, 
to increase or add to the strength or influence, as of 
some party or interest ; as, every additional one 
counts. 

2. To found an account or scheme; to reckon; to 
rely ; — followed by on or upon. 

One name excited considerable alarm — that of Michael Ar- 
nold. He was brewer to the palace; and it was apprehended 
that the government counted on his voice Macaulay. 

3. (Eng. Law.) To plead orally; to argue a mat- 
ter in court; to recite a count. Burrill. 

€ount,n. [Fr. & Pr. conte and compte, It. conto, 
computo, Sp. cuento, cuenta, computo, Lat. compu- 
tus, from computare. See supra.) 

1. The act of numbering, or the amount ascer- 
tained by numbering; reckoning. 


Of blessed saints for to increase the count. | Spenser. 

By this count, I shall be much in years. Shak. 

2. Esteem. ‘‘ The one is painted, and the other 
out of all count.” Shak. 


3. (Law.) A formal statement of the plaintiff’s 
case in court; a declaration, particularly in a real 
action; a particular allegation or charge in a decla- 
ration or indictment, formally setting forth the cause 
of action or complaint. Wharton. 

(=~ In the old law books, cownt was used synony- 
mously with declaration. When the plaintiff has but a 
single cause of action, and makes but one statement of it, 
that statement is called indifferently cownt or declaration, 
most generally, however, the latter. But where the suit 
embraces several causes, or the plaintiff makes several 
different statements of the same cause of action, each 
statement is called a count, and all of them combined, a 
declaration. Bouvier. Wharton. 

€ount, n. [Fr. comte, Pr. coms, It. conte, Sp. & Pg. 
conde, from Lat. comes, comitis, associate, compan- 
ion, one of the imperial court or train, properly, one 
who goes with another, from con and ire, to go.] 
A nobleman on the continent of Europe, equal in 
rank to an English earl. 


Count-palatine. (a.) Formerly the proprietor of a coun- 
ty who possessed royal prerogatives within his county, as 
did the Earl of Chester, the Bishop of Durham, and the 
Duke of Lancaster. [Zng.] See County PALATINE. (0.) 
Originally, the judge and highest officer of the German 
kings, afterward of the German emperors and arch- 
dukes; later still, an officer delegated by the German 
emperors to exercise certain imperial privileges. [er] 

€ount/a-ble, a. Capable of being numbered. 

€oun/te-nane¢e, n. [Fr. contenance, from conte- 
nant, p. pr. of contenir, from Lat. continere, to hold 
together, retain, from con and tenere, to hold; Pr. 
contenensa, It. continenza, Lat. continentia.] 

1. The appearance or expression of the face; 
look; aspect; mien. 

So spake the Son, and into terror changed 


His countenance. Milton. 
2. The face; the features. 
In countenance somewhat doth resemble you. Shak, 


3. Approving or encouraging aspect of face; 
hence, favor, good-will, support; aid; encourage- 
ment. 

Thou hast made him... glad with thy countenance. Ps, xxi. 6. 

This is the magistrate’s peculiar province, to give counte- 
nance to piety and virtue, and to rebuke vice. Atterbury. 

4. Superficial appearance ; show; pretense. [ Obs.] 

The election being done, he made countenance of great dis- 
content thereat. Ascham. 

In countenance, in an assured condition or aspect, free 
from shame or dismay. ‘It puts the learned in cown- 
tenance, and gives them a place among the fashionable 
part of mankind.” Addison. — Out of cowntenance, with 
the countenance cast down; not bold or assured; con- 
founded: abashed. ‘“ Their best friends were out of coun- 
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tenance, because they feared that the imputations ..,4 
were well founded.” Clarendon. — To keep the counte- 
nance, to preserve a composed or natural look, unruffied 
by passion; to refrain from expressing laughter, joy, 
anger, or other passion, by change of aspect. 
€oun/te-nange,v.t. [imp. & p.p. cOUNTENANCED 
(koun/te-nanst); p. pr. & vb. n. COUNTENANCING. } 
_i. To encourage by a favoring aspect; to sanc- 
tion; to favor; to approve; to aid; to support; to 
abet. ; 
This concert, though countenanced by learned men, is not 
made out either by experience or reason. Browne. 
Error supports custom, custom countenances error. Milton. 
2. To make a show of; to pretend. [Obs.] 
Each to these ladies love did countenance. Spenser. 
Coun/te-nan-¢er, n, One who countenances, fa- 
vors, or supports. 
€oun/ter,n. [From count.] 
1. One who counts, or keeps an account; that 
which indicates a number. 
2. A piece of metal, ivory, wood, and the like, in 
the form of a coin, used in reckoning. 
‘What comes the wool to? Ican not doit without counters. Shak. 
3. Money, in contempt. ‘‘Rased counters.” Shak. 
4. A table or board on which money is counted ; 
a kind of a table on which goods in a shop are laid 
for examination by purchasers. 
5. A prison; especially either of two prisons in 
London, so called. 
The captains of this insurrection ... came but now 


To both the counters, where they have released 
Sundry indebted prisoners. Old Play. 


She sent eight shillings by her man, in a violet coat, to Anne 
Aysavugh, when imprisoned in the counter. Fuller. 

6. (Naut.) An arched space in the stern of a ves- 
sel between the bottom of the stern and the wing- 
transoms and buttock, Totten. 

7. (Mus.) Same as ContrA ; — formerly used to 
designate any under part which served for contrast 
to a principal part, but now used as equivalent to 
counter-tenor. 

8. (Far.) The breast, or that part of a horse be- 
tween the shoulders and under the neck. 

9. The back-leather or heel part of a boot. 

€oun/ter, a. Contrary; opposite. ‘‘Innumerable 
facts attesting the counter principle.” I. Taylor. 

€oun/ter, adv. [Fr. contre, Pr., Sp., Pg., It., & Lat. 
contra. See CONTRA.] 

1. Contrary; in opposition; in an opposite direc- 
tion; contrariwise ;— used chiefly with vwx or go. 

He thinks it brave . .. to signalize himself by running coun- 
ter to all the rules of virtue. Locke. 

2. In the wrong way; contrary to the right course. 

This is counter, you false Danish dogs! Shak. 

3. At or against the front or face. [Ware.] 
“ Which [darts] they never throw counter, but at 
the back of the flier.” Sandys. 

(@- This word is prefixed to many others, chiefly 
verbs and nouns, expressing opposition. 

€oun/ter, v.i. [From encounter, q.v.] (Boxing.) 
To encounter or repel. ‘‘ His left hand countered 
provokingly.” C. Kingsley. 

€oun/ter-net’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. COUNTERACTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. COUNTERACTING.] To act in oppo- 
sition to; to hinder, defeat, or frustrate, by con- 
trary agency or influence; as, to cownteract the ef- 
fect of medicines; to cownteract good advice. 

€oun'ter-xe/tion, n. Action in opposition; hin- 
derance; resistance. 

The whole business between them and the nominal king 
will be mutual counteractions. Burke. 

A power capable of resisting and conquering the counterac- 
tion of an animal nature. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Coun/ter-aet/ive, n. One who, or that which, 
counteracts. 

€oun/ter-iet/ive, a. Tending to counteract. 

€oun/ter-aet/ive-ly, adv. By counteraction. 

€oun/ter-ap-proach’,n. (ort.) A work thrown 
up to meet those of a besieging force, and so to an- 
noyit. See APPROACH. 

Opposite attraction. 

€oun/ter=-at-traet/ive, a. Attracting in a differ- 
ent or an opposite direction. 

€oun/ter-bal/ange, v.t. [imp. & p. p. COUNTER- 
BALANCED; p. pr. & vb. nN. COUNTERBALANCING. | 
To oppose with an equal weight; to act against 
with equal power or effect; to countervail; to equi- 
ponderate. 

There was so much air drawn out of the vessel, that the 
remaining air was not able to counterbalance the mercurial 
cylinder. Boyle. 

The study of mind is necessary to counterbalance and cor- 
rect the influence of the study of nature. Sir W. Hamilton. 

€oun/ter-bal/ance, n. 
Equal opposing weight ; 
power or agency act- 
ing in opposition to any 
thing ; equivalent ; as 
the mass of iron cast on 
the side of a locomotive 
efigine wheel, opposite 
the crank-pin, to coun- \\¥ 
terbalance the weight 
of the latter and its con- 
nected parts. 


Money is the counter-bal- 
ance to all other things pur- 
chasable by it. cke. 





Counter-balance. 
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COUNTER-BATTERY 


€oun/ter-biat/ter-y, n. (Mil.) A battery which 
returns the fire of an opposing battery. 
€oun!/ter-bénd, n. A bond to secure from loss or 
disadvantage one who has given bond for another. 
€oun/ter-bra¢ge, n. (Naut.) The brace of the 
fore-topsail on the leeward side of a vessel. 
€oun!’ter-briace, v. t. (Naut.) To brace in oppo- 
site directions; as, to cownterbrace the yards, i. e., 
to brace the head-yards one way and the after- 
yards another. Dana. 
€oun’ter-biff’, v.¢. To strike back or in an oppo- 
site direction; to drive back; to stop by a blow or 
impulse in front. Dryden. 
€oun/ter-biff, . A blow in an opposite direc- 
tion; a stroke that stops motion or causes a recoil. 
€oun/ter-east, n. Delusive contrivance; a trick. 
[ Obs.] Spenser. 
€oun/ter-east/er, n. <A caster of accounts; a 
reckoner; a book-keeper ; — used contemptuously. 
€oun’ter-change’, v.t. To give and receive; or 
to cause to change places; to exchange. 
€oun/ter-chinge, n. Exchange; reciprocation. 
€oun’ter-changed’, p.a. 1. Exchanged. 
2. (Her.) Intermixed, as the colors of the field 
and charge. 4 
€oun/ter-chiirge, n. An opposing charge. 
€oun/ter-chiirm’, v. ¢.  [imp. & p. p. COUNTER- 
CHARMED; p. pr. & vb. N. COUNTERCHARMING. ] 
To destroy the effect of a charm upon. 
€oun/ter-chiirm, n. That which has the power 
of dissolving or opposing the effect of a charm. 
€oun/ter-chéck’, v.t. To oppose or stop by some 
obstacle; to check. 
€oun/ter-chick, n. Check; stop; rebuke; or a 
censure to check a reprover. 
Coun/ter-chéw’/ron-y, n. 
the field chevron-wise. Ogilvie. 
€oun/ter-ceom-po/ny, n. (Her.) A border com- 
pounded of two rows of panes, or rows of checkers, 


(Her.) A division of 


set checker-wise. Ogilvie. 
€oun’ter-eou-riint’, a. (er.) 


Noting the act of running in oppo- 
site directions, as animals so borne 
in a coat of arms, Ogilvie. 
€oun’ter-ctir/rent, a. Running in 
an opposite direction. 
€oun’ter-etir/rent, n. 
in an opposite direction. 
€oun/ter-deed, n. (Law.) A secret writing which 
destroys, invalidates, or alters a public deed. 
€oun/ter-dis-tine/tion, n. Contradistinction. 
[ Obs. ] More. 
€oun/ter-drain, n. <A drain parallel to a canal or 
embanked water-course, for collecting the water 
that may soak through. Gavilt. 
€oun/ter-draw/, v.¢. [imp. COUNTERDREW; Pp. p. 
COUNTERDRAWN; p. pr. & vb. nN. COUNTERDRAW- 
InG.] To copy, as a design or painting, by means 
of oiled paper, or other transparent substance, 
through which the strokes appear, and are traced 
with a pencil. 
€oun/ter-év/i-denge, n. Opposite evidence; evi- 
dence or testimony opposing other evidence. Burnes. 
€oun/’ter-fai/san¢e, n. See COUNTER-FESANCE. 
€oun/ter-feit (koun/ter-fit), v. ¢ [inp. & p. p. 
COUNTERFEITED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. COUNTERFEITING. | 
[Fr. contrefaire, p. p. contrefait, from contre, 
against, Lat. contra, and faire, to make, Lat. facere ; 
Pr. contrafar, contrafayre, It. contraffare, Pg. con- 
trafazer, O. Sp. contrafacer, N. Sp. contrahacer.] 
1. To imitate, or put on a semblance of, espe- 
cially for a bad purpose. 
Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he. Goldsmith. 
2. To copy or imitate without authority or right, 
and with a view to deceive or defraud, by passing 
the copy or thing forged for that which is original 
or genuine. 
Coun!/ter-feit, v. i. To carry on a deception; to 
dissemble; to feign; to pretend. 
The knave counterfeits well; a good knave. Shak. 
Coun/ter-feit, a. 1. Representing by imitation or 
likeness; having a resemblance to. 
Look here upon this picture, and on this — 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. Shak. 
2. Fabricated in imitation of something else, with 
a view to defraud by passing the false copy for 
genuine or original; as, cownterfeit coin. 
3. Assuming the appearance of something; false; 
spurious; hypocritical; as, a cownterfeit friend. 
€oun/ter-feit (koun/ter-fit), n. 1. That which is 
made in imitation of something, with a view to de- 
ceive, by passing the false for the true. 

_ Some of these counterfeits are fabricated with such exqui- 
site taste and skill, that it is the achievement of criticism to 
distinguish them from originals. Macaulay. 

2. That which resembles or is like another thing; 

a likeness; a counterpart. 

Thou drawest a counterfeit 


A current 





Best in all Athens. Shak. 
Shake off this downy sleep, death’s counter/cit, 
And look on death itself. Shak. 


3. One who pretends to be what he is not; one 
who personates another; an impostor; a cheat. 
Tam no counterfeit; to die is to be a counterfeit; for he is 
but the counter/eit of a man who hath not the life of a man. 
Shak. 


€oun/ter-feit-er,n. 1. One who counterfeits; one 
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who copies or imitates; especially, one who copies 
or forges bank-notes or coin; a forger. 
Counterfeiters of money he punished with pulling out their 
eyes. Baker. 
2. One who assumes a false appearance or makes 
false pretenses. 
€oun/ier-feit-ly, adv. By forgery; falsely; ficti- 


tiously. 
€oun/ter-fér/ment, n. Ferment opposed to fer- 
ment. Addison. 


€oun/ter-fé/samge, n. [O. Fr. contrefaisance, 
from contrefuire. See COUNTERFEIT, v. ¢.] The 
act of forging; forgery. [Obs.] [Written also 
counter-faisance. | 
Counvier-f16/ry, a. (Her.) Having the flowers 
with which it is adorned standing opposite to each 
other ; — said of an ordinary. 
€oun/ter-foil, n. That part of a tally struck in 
the exchequer, which is kept by an officer in that 
court, the other, called the stock, heing delivered to 
the person who has lent the king money on the ac- 
count; —called also couwnter-stock. 
€oun/ter-for¢e, n. An opposing force. 
€oun/ter-f0rt, n. (ort.) A buttress, spur, or 
pillar, serving to support a wall or terrace. 
€oun/ter-gaze, n. (Carp.) A method used to 
measure joints, by transferring; as, for instance, by 
transferring the breadth of a mortise to the place 
where the tenon is to be made, in order to make 
them fit each other. Gwilt. 
€oun/ter-guiird, n. (Fort.) A low work raised 
before the salient point of a bastion, consisting of 
two long faces parallel to the faces of the bastion, 
making a salient angle, to preserve the bastion. 
€oun/ter-in/flu-en¢e, v.¢. To hinder by oppos- 
ing influence. [are.] 
€oun/ter-ir/ri-tant, n. (Med.) That which is 
used to produce an irritation in some part of the 
body, in order to relieve an existing irritation in 
some other part. 

Counter-irritants are of as great use in moral asin physical 
diseases. Macaulay. 

€oun/ter-ir/ri-tate, v. ¢. (Med.) To produce 
counter-irritation in; to affect with one disease for 
the purpose of curing another. 

€oun/ter-ir/ri-ta/tion, n. (Med.) An irritation 
excited in one part of the body with the view of re- 
lieving irritation in another part. Dunglison. 

€oun’ter-jiimp/er, n. A salesman in a shop; a 
shopman ; — used contemptuously. 

€oun/ter-libra/tion, n. (Astron.) Libration in 
an opposite direction. 

€oun/ter-light (-lit), m. <A light opposite to any 
thing, and causing it to appear to disadvantage. 

€oun/ter-mand/’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. COUNTER- 
MANDED; p. pr. & vb. n. COUNTERMANDING.] [Fr. 
contremander, from contre, against, and mande7, to 
command, Lat. mandare.] 

1. To revoke, as a former command; to direct or 
ordain in opposition to an order previously given, 
thereby annulling it, or prohibiting its execution; 
to oppose; to contradict. 

2. To prohibit; to forbid. [Obs.] 

€oun/ter-mand, n. A contrary order; revocation 
of a former order or command. 


Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, 


But he must die to-morrow? Shak. 


Coun/ter-mand/a-ble, a. Capable of being coun- 
termanded; revocable. Bacon. 

€oun/ter-miirch’, v. 7. [imp. & pp. COUNTER- 
MARCHED (koun/ter-marcht’); p. pr. & vb. n. COUN- 
TERMARCHING.] (J/il.) To march back, or to march 
in a reversed order. 

€oun/ter-miirch, 7. 
turning. 

2. (Mil.) A change of direction of a company or 
battalion in column, from front to rear, by a flank 
movement, retaining the same ground. 

3. A change of measures; alteration of conduct. 

€oun/ter=-mirk, ». 1. A mark or token added to 
those already existing, in order to afford security or 
proof, as a mark added to others on a bale of goods 
to settle its ownership; a mark added to that of an 
artificer of gold or silver work by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company of London, to attest the standard quality 
of the gold or silver; a mark added to a medal, 
some time after it is struck, to show its change of 
value. 

2. (Far.) An artificial cavity made in the teeth of 
horses that have outgrown their natural mark, to 
disguise their age. 

€oun/ter-miirk’, v. ¢. To apply a counter-mark 
to, as to the teeth of a horse. Farrier’s Dict. 

€oun/ter-mine, n. 1. (Mil.) A gallery under 
ground so constructed as to facilitate the formation 
of mines, by means of which those of the enem 
may be reached and destroyed. Camnbbell, 

2. Means of opposition or counteraction; a coun- 
ter-stratagem or plot. 

Tle, thinking himself contemned, knowing no counter-mine 
against contempt but terror, began to let nothing pass... 
Without sharp punishment. Sidney. 


The matter being brought to a trial of skill, the counter-mine 

was only an act of self-preservation. ’ Estrange. 

€oun/ter-mine’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. COUNTER- 
MINED; p. pr. & vb. 2. COUNTERMINING. ] 

1. (Afil.) To oppose by means of a counter-mine ; 


1. A marching back; a re- 
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COUNTERPOISE 


to frustrate the designs of, by sinking a well and 
gallery in the earth, in search of an enemy’s mine. 

2. To frustrate by secret and opposing measures ; 
to counterwork. 

€oun/ter-mine/, v.i. To make a counter-mine or 
counter-plot; to work against an opponent by se- 
cret measures; to plot secretly. — 
’Tis hard for man to countermine with God. Chapman. 
€oun/ter-m6/tion, n. An opposing motion; a 
motion counteracting another, 
€oun/ter-mO/tive, n. An opposing motive. ; 
€oun’/ter-move’/, v. t. or?. To move in a contrary 
direction, or in opposition to. ; 
€oun/ter-moeve/ment, n. A movement in oppo- 
sition to another. 
€oun/ter-mitire, n. [counter and mure; Fr. con- 
tremur.| A wall raised behind another, to ey 
its place when breached or destroyed. [fare.] See 
CONTRAMURE. 
€oun’ter-miire’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. COUNTER- 
MURED; p. pr. & vb. n. COUNTERMURING.] ‘To for- 
tify with a wall behind another. [fare.] 
€oun/ter-nat/G-ral, a. Contrary to nature. 
€oun/ter-ne-g0/ti-a/tion (-g0/shi-a/shun), n. Ne- 
gotiation in opposition to other negotiation. 
€oun/ter-noise, n. A noise or sound by which 
another noise or sound is overpowered. 
€oun/ter-0/pen-ing, n. An aperture or vent on 
the opposite side, or in a different place. 
€oun/ter=-pac¢e, rn. A step or measure in opposi- 
tion to another; contrary measure or attempt. 
€oun/texr-paled, a. he) Divided into twelve 
pales parted per-fesse, the two colors being counter- 
changed, so that the upper and lower are of differ- 
ent colors; — said of an escutcheon. 
€oun/ter-pane, n. 1. A coverlet forabed. See 
COUNTERPOINT. 

2. (O. Law.) One part of an indenture or deed 
&e., corresponding with the original ;— now called 
counterpart, ‘Read, scribe; give me the cownter- 
pane.” B, Jonson. 

€oun/ter-pa-role/’,n. (Mil.) A word given in any 
time of alarm, as a signal. Ogilvie. 

€oun/ter-piirt, n. 1. A part corresponding to 
another part, any thing which answers, or corre- 
sponds, to another, as the two papers of a contract 
or indentures; a copy; a duplicate. 

In some things the laws of Normandy agreed with the laws 
of England, so that they seem to be, as it were, copies or coun- 
terparts one of another. Hale. 

2. (Law.) One of two corresponding copies of an 
instrument; a duplicate. 

~ 3. A thing that may be applied to another thing 
so as to fit perfectly, as a seal to its impression; 
hence, a thing which is adapted to another thing, or 
which supplements it; that which serves to com- 
plete any thing; hence, a person or thing haying 
qualities lacking in another; an opposite. 
O counterpart 
Of our soft sex, well are you made our lords, 
So bold, so great, so godlike are you formed. Dryden, 

4.. (Mus.) The part to be arranged or used in con- 
nection with another; as, the bass is the cownter- 
part to the treble. 

€oun/ter-pis/sant, a. (Her.) Facing or going 
opposite ways ;—said of two animals represented 
in a coat of arms. 


€oun/ter-pe-ti/tion (-pe-tish/un), m. A petition 


in opposition to another, Clarendon. 
€oun/ter-pléa, n. (Law.) A replication to a plea 
or request. Cowell. 


€oun’ter-pléad/, v. . To plead the contrary of; 
to plead against; to deny. 
€oun/ter-plot’, v.~. To oppose, as another plot, 
by plotting; to attempt to frustrate, as a stratagem, 
by stratagem. 
Every wile had proved abortive, every plot ha sbeed coun- 


terplotted. le Quincey. 
€oun/ter-ploét, n. A plot or artifice opposed to 
another. DP Estrange. 
€oun/ter-point, n. [O. Fr. contrepointe, now 


courtepointe. } 
1. An opposite point. [Obs.] Sandys. 
2. A coverlet; acover for a bed, stitched or woven 
in squares ; —now corrupted into cownterpane, from 
the idea of panes or square openings, such as were 
formerly employed in some parts of dress. 
Embroidered coverlets or counterpoints of purple silk. Worth. 


3. [Point against point. Fr. contrepoint, It. con- 
trappunto.| (Mus.) The art of composing music in 
parts, or of disposing the several parts in conform- 
ity with the laws of harmony ; — often used as 
synonymous with harmony. 

Counterpoint, an invention equivalent to a new creation of 
music. W hewell. 

€oun/ter-poise’, v.t. [imp. & p. Pp. COUNTER- 
POISED; p. pr. & vb. n. COUN TERE ae [coun- 
ter and poise, v. t., q. v.; Fr. contrepeser, Pr. & Pg. 
contrapezar, Sp. contrapesar, It. contrappesare. | 

1. To act against with equal weight; to equal in 
weight; to counterbalance. 

The force and distance of weights counterpoising each other 
ought to be reciprocal. Dighy- 

2. To act.against with equal power or effect; to 
balance. 


So many freeholders of English will be able to beard and 
counterpoise the rest. Spenser. 
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€oun/ter-poise, n. [counter and poise, n., q.v.} 
Fr. contrepoids, Pr. contrapes, Sp. contrapeso, Pg. 
contrapezo, It. contrappeso.] 

1. A weight sufficient to balance another, as in 
the opposite scale of a balance; an equal weight. 
Fastening that to our exact balance, we put a metalline 
counterpoise into the opposite scale. Boyle. 
2. Equal power or force acting in opposition; a 
fee sufficient to balance another force; equipol- 
ence, 
The second nobles are a counterpoise to the higher nobility. 
Bacon. 
3. The relation of two weights or forces which 
_ balance each other; equilibrium; equiponderance, 
‘The pendulous round earth, with balanced air y 
In counterpoise. Milton. 
€oun/ter=-poi/son (-poi/zn), n. A poison that de- 
stroys the effect of another; an antidote. 
€oun/ter-pin/der-ate, v. é. To equal in weight; 
to counterpoise; to equiponderate. 
€oun/ter-prie/ti¢e, n. Practice in opposition to 
some other practice. 

€oun/ter-préss/ure (-présh/ur), 2. Force or press- 
ure that acts in a contrary direction to some other 
opposing pressure. 

€oun/ter-proj/eet, n. A project, scheme, or pro- 
posal given in opposition to another, as in the nego- 


tiation of a treaty. Swift. 
€oun/ter-proof, n. ( Gat A print taken 
off from another just printed, which, by being passed 


through the press, gives the figure of the former, 
but inverted, and of course in the same position as 
that of the plate from which the first is printed, the 
object being to inspect the state of the plate. 

€oun/ter-prove’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. COUNTER- 
PROVED; Pp. pr. & vb. 2. COUNTERPROVING.| To 
take a counter-proof of, or a copy in reverse, by 
taking an impression directly from the face of an 
original. 

€oun/ter-rév/o-lii/tion, n. A revolution opposed 
to a former one, and restoring a former state of 
things. 

€oun/ter-rév'o-lii/tion-a-ry, a. Pertaining toa 
counter-revolution. 

€oun'ter-rév/o-li/tion-ist, n. One engaged in, 
or befriending, a counter-revolution. 

€oun’ter-roll, n. (0. Eng. Law.) A roll kept by 
an officer as a check upon another officer’s roll; a 
duplicate account; a counterpart. ~ Burrill. 

GS ~ As a verb this word is contracted into control. 
See CONTROL. 

€oun/ter-r6l/ment, n. A counter account. 
ConTROL. [Obs.] Bacon. 

€oun’ter-round, 7. (Jfil.) A body of officers 
whose duty it is to visit and inspect the rounds and 
sentinels. Chambers. 

toun/ter-sa/li-ent, a. (Her.) Leaping from each 
other ; — said of two figures on a coat of arms. 

€oun/’ter-seale,n. Balance, as of one scale against 
another. [Obs. Howell, 

Coun’ter-seirf, n. See COUNTERSCARP. 

€oun/ter-seiirp, n. [counter and scarp, q. v.; Fr. 
contrescarpe, It. contrascarpa, Sp. contraescarpa.] 
(fort.) The exterior slope of the ditch. 

(= It often signifies the whole covered way, with its 
parapet and glacis; as when it is said, the enemy have 
lodged themselves on the counterscarp. [See Jllust. of 
Abatis.J 

€cun/ter-setif/fle, 2. Opposite scuffle; contest. 
€oun/ter-séal’, v.é. [imp. & p. p. COUNTERSEALED } 
p. pr. & vb. n. COUNTERSEALING.] To seal with 
another. Shak. 
€vun/ter-se-etire’, v.¢. To give additional secu- 
rity to or for. 5 
Coun/ter-se-eti/ri-ty, n. Security given to one 
who has become surety for another. 
€oun/ter-sénse, 7. Opposite meaning. Howell. 
€oun’ter-shaft, n. [See Zlust. of Pulley.) 
€oun/ter-sign (-sin), v.¢. [imp. & p.p. COUNTER- 
SIGNED; p. pr. & vb. nN. COUNTERSIGNING.] ‘T'o 
sign on the opposite side of an instrument or writ- 
ing; hence, to sign in addition to the signature of 
a principal or superior, in order to attest the au- 
thenticity of a writing. 
€oun/ter-sigm, n. 1. The signature of a secre- 
tary or other subordinate officer to a writing signed 
by the principal or superior, to attest its authenti- 


See 


city. 

Q. ( Mil.) A private signal, word, or phrase, which 
must be given in order to pass a sentry; a military 
watchword. 

€oun/ter-sig/nal, 1. <A signal to answer or cor- 
respond to another. 

€oun/ter-sig'/na-tiive (53), n. The name of a sec- 
retary or other subordinate officer countersigned to 
a writing. 

Below the imperial name is commonly a counter-signature 
of one of the cabinet ministers. Tooke. 

€oun/’ter-sink’, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. COUNTERSUNK; 
p. pr. & vb. N. COUNTERSINKING. ] 

1. To form by drilling or turning, or otherwise, 
as a depression for the reception of the head of a 
screw or bolt below the surface, either wholly or in 
part; as, to cowntersink a hole for a screw. 

2. To cause to sink so as to be even with or be- 
low the surface, by making an excavation for the 
head of; — said of a screw or bolt, 
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€oun/ter-sink, n. 1. A cavity or depression formed 
for receiving the head of a screw or bolt. 

3. A drill or cutting-tool to enlarge the outer end 
of a hole in countersinking. 

€oun/ter-slope, n. An overhanging slope; as, a 
wall with a cownter-slope. Mahan. 

Coun/ter-state/ment, n. A statement made in 
opposition to, or denial of, another statement. = 

€oun/ter-stat/tite (30), n. A contrary statute or 
ordinance. 

€oun/ter-stép, n. A contrary method of proced- 
ure; opposite course of action. 

Coun/ter-stéck, n. See COUNTER-FOIL. 

Coun/ter-stroke, n. <A contrary stroke; a stroke 
returned. Spenser. 

Coun/ter-sure/ty (-shyr’-), ». A counter-bond, or 
a surety to secure one that has given security, 

€oun/ter-swal/low-tail,n. (/ort.) An outwork 
in the form of a single tenaille wider at the gorge 
than at the head. Ogilwie. 

€oun/ter-sway, n. Contrary sway; opposite in- 
fluence. 

€oun/ter-tal/ly, n. 
other. 

€oun/ter-taiste, 2. Opposite or false taste. 

€oun/ter-tén/or, n. (Mus.) One of the middle 
parts, between the tenor and the treble; high tenor, 
See COUNTER, 7. 

€oun/ter-tide, n. Contrary tide. 

Coun/ter-tim/ber, n. (Naut.) One of a number 
of short timbers placed in the stern of a vessel in 
order to strengthen the counter. 

Coun/ter-time, n. 1. (J/an.) The resistance of a 
horse, that interrupts his cadence and the measure 
of his manege, occasioned by a bad horseman, or 
the bad temper of the horse. 

2. Resistance; opposition. 

Give not thus the countertime to fate. Dryden. 
€oun/ter-trénch, n. (fort.) A trench made so 
as to meet or oppose that of a besieging force, 
€oun/ter-tarn, n. The height of a play, which 
puts an end to expectation. Dryden. 
€oun/ter-vail’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. COUNTER- 
VAILED; p. pr. & vb. N. COUNTERVAILING.] [coun- 
ter and Lat. valere, to be strong, to avail; O. Fr. 
contrevaloir, Pr. contravaler, It. contravvalere.] 
To act against with equal force, power, or effect; 
to thwart or overcome by such action; to furnish 
an equivalent to or for; to equal; to balance; to 
compensate, 

We are to compute, that upon balancing the account, the 
profit at last will hardly countervail the inconveniences that 
go along with it. LI’ Estrange. 

€oun/ter-vail, n. Power or value sufficient to ob- 
viate any effect; equal weight, strength, or value; 
compensation; requital. South. 

€oun/ter-val-la/tion, n. (Fort.) (a.) A chain of 
redoubts around a fortress, either unconnected or 
united by a parapet or breastworks, for the pur- 
pose of preventing sorties by the garrison. (b.) 
The operation of constructing sucha chain of works 
about a fortress. 

€oun/ter-view (-vii), 2. 1. An opposite or oppos- 
ing view; Opposition; a posture in which two per- 
sons front each other. 

Within the gates of hell sat Death and Sin, 
In counterview. Milton. 

2. A position in which two dissimilar things il- 
lustrate each other by opposition; contrast. Swift. 

Coun/ter-vote’,v.¢. To vote in opposition to; to 
balance or overcome by voting; to outvote. Scott. 

€oun/ter-weigh/ (-wa), v. t. [See WEIGH.] To 
weigh against; to counterbalance, 

€oun/ter-weight (-wit), n. A counterpoise. 
€oun/ter-wheel!, v.f, (Mil.) To cause to wheel 
in an opposite direction. 

€oun/ter=-wind, n. Contrary wind. 

€oun-ter-work’ (-wirk’), v.¢. [See Work.] To 
work in opposition to; to hinder by contrary oper- 
ations; to counteract. ‘‘ That cownterworks each 
folly and caprice.” Pope. 

€ount/fess, n. [Fr. comtesse, Pr. comtessa, It. con- 
tessa, Pg. condessa, Sp. condesa, See Count.] The 
consort of an earl or count. 

€ount/ing-house, nm. [See ‘Count,’ v.] The 

€ount/ing-room, house or room appropri- 
ated by merchants, traders, and manufacturers, to 
the business of keeping their books, accounts, let- 
ters, and papers. 

€ount/less, a. Incapable of being counted ; not 
having the number ascertained; not ascertainable; 
innumerable. 

€ount/or,n. (0. Eng. Law.) An advocate or pro- 
fessional pleader; one who counted for his client, 
that is, related his case, recited his count, or orall 
pleaded his cause. [0Obs.] Burrill. 

€otin’tri-fied (ktin/tri-fid), a. Having the appear- 
ance and manners of the country; rustic; rude, 

As being one who took no pride, 
And was a deal too countrijied. Lloyd. 
€otin/tri-ff¥ (ktin/tri-fy), v. ¢. [Eng. country and 
Lat. facere, to make.] To render rustic; to cause 
to assume the manners of a rustic. C. Lamb. 
€otin/try (ktin/try; n. [Fr. contrée, Pr., O. Sp., 
& It. contrada, from Lat. contra, over against, on 
the opposite side, with the suffix ata. Of. Ger. ge- 
gend, country, from gegen, equiv. to Lat. contra, 


q. ve] 


A tally corresponding to an- 


COUPEE 


1. A tract of land; a region; —as distinguished 
from any other region, and with a personal pro- 
noun, the region of one’s birth, permanent resi- 
dence, or citizenship. 

I might have learned this by my last exile, 

That change of countries can not change my state. Stirling. 

Wandering many a famous realm 

And country, whereof here needs no account, 
I shall be well content with any choice 
Tends to God’s glory and my country’s weal. Shak. 

2, Rustic or rural regions, as opposed to a city or 
town. 

They love the country, and none else, who seek, 
For their own sakes, its silence and its shade. Cowper. 

Only very great men were in the habit of dividing the year 
between town and country. acaulay. 

3. The inhabitants of a region; the populace, 

All the country in a general voice 
Cried hate upon him, Shak. 

4. (Law.) (a.) A jury, as representing the citi- 
zens of acountry. (b.) One’s constituents, or the 
public. [Lng.] . 

To put one’s self upon the country, to appeal to one’s 
constituents ; to refer an issue to the jury. 

€otin/try (ktin/try), @. 1. Pertaining to the coun- 
try or territory at a distance from a city; rural; 
rustic; as, a country town; the country party, as 
opposed to city. 

2. Destitute of refinement; rude; ignorant; as, 
country manners. 

3. Pertaining or peculiar to one’s own country. 

She, laughing the cruel tyrant to scorn, spake in her coun- 
try language. 2 Mace. vii. 27. 

Coun/try-dan¢e, n. [Corrupted from contra-dance, 
from Fr. contre danse.] A dance in which the part- 
ners are arranged opposite to each other in lines. 

Cotin/try-man,n. 1. An inhabitant or native of a 
region. 

What countrymen, I pray? Of Mantua. Shak. 

2. A fellow-inhabitant of a country; a co-resi- 
dent ; — used with a possessive pronoun. 

Alas! my friend, and my dear countryman. Shak. 

3. One who dwells in the country, as opposed to 
an inhabitant of a city; a rustic; a farmer or hus- 
bandman. 

A simple countryman that brought her figs. ‘Shak. 

Cotin’try-séat,n. A dwelling in the country, used 
as a place of retirement from the city. 

€ount/-wheel, n. The wheel in a clock which 
causes it to strike the hours correctly. 

Cotin’/try-wom/an, n.; pl. cOUN/TRY-WOM/EN 
(wim/en). A woman born, or who dwells, in the 
same country. 

€oun/ty,n. [Fr, comté, Pr. comtat, contat, It. con- 
tado, contéa, Sp. & Pg. condado, L. Lat. comitatus. 
See Count.] 

1. An earldom; the district or territory of a count 
or earl. [Obs.] 

2. A circuit or particular portion of a state or 
kingdom, separated from the rest of the territory, 
for certain purposes in the administration of jus- 
tice ; — called also a shire. See SHIRE. 

3. A count; an earl or lord. [Obs.] Shak. 

County corporate, a county invested with particular 
privileges by charter or royal grant, as London, York, 
Bristol, &c.— County court, a court whose jurisdiction is 
limited to a county. — County palatine, a county distin- 
guished by particular privileges ;— so called a palatio, from 
the palace, because the owner had originally royal powers, 
or the same powers, in the administration of justice, as 
the king had in his palace; but these pewers are now 
abridged. The counties palatine, in England, are Lan- 
caster, Chester, and Durham. [/#ng.]— County seat, a 
county town. [U. S.] — Cownty town, the chief town of a 
county, where the county business is transacted; a shire 
town. 

€aup de grace (koo/de-griis’). Er, See Corr, 
v.%.] The stroke of mercy by which an executioner 
ends the sufferings of one on the rack, &c., by death. 
Hence, a decisive, finishing stroke. 

€oup de main (koo/de-mang’), [Fr.] (J/il.) A 
rapid and unexpected attack or enterprise. 

€oup @é-tat! (koo'da-ti’). [Fr.] (Politics.) A sud- 
den, decisive blow; a stroke of policy. 

€oup Weil (koo-dal’), [Fr.] 1. A single view; 
glance of the eye. 

2. (Mil.) That talent of rapid observation by 
which an officer, by a glance at a portion of ground, 
appreciates its importance, detects its strong and 
weak points, and is enabled to post his troops upon 
it to the best advantage either for attack or defense. 

€oup de so-leil’ (koo/de-so-lal’). [Fr.] (Med.) A 
stroke of the sun. See SUN-STROKE. 

Coupé (koo-pa’), n. [Fr. ath 
coupé, from coupé, p. p. of 
couper, to cut. ] 

1. The front apartment 
of a French diligence; 
also, a similar apartment 
for three persons in front 
of -the first carriage on 
railways in England. 

2. A four-wheeled, close carriage for two persons 
inside, with a separate seat for the driver. 

€ou-pee!’ (koo-pee’) (Synop., § 130), n. [See Coo- 
PEE.] A motion in dancing, when one leg is a little 
bent, and raised from the ground, and with the 
other a motion is made forward. Chambers. 


Milton. 
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COUPLE 


©otip/le (ktip/l), n. [Fr. couple, It. coppia, from 
Lat. copula. See CoPuLa.] 
1. That which links or connects two things to- 
gether; a bond or tie; acoupler. [Obs.] 


It is of some sort with friends as it is with dogs in couples: 
they should be of the same size and humor. DT Estrange. 


2. Two things of the same kind connected to- 
gether or taken together; a pair; a brace. 


By adding one to one we have the complex idea of a habe 
ocke, 


A garden he had a couple of miles or so out of town. Dickens. 
3. A male and female connected by betrothal or 


marriage ; a betrothed or married pair, ‘‘ Such 

were our cowple, man and wife.” Lloyd. 
As beseems 

Fair couple, linked in happy, nuptial league. Milton. 


304 


contest of arms. Valor belongs only to battle; bravery 
may be shown in single combat; gallantry may be mani- 
fested either in attack or defense; but.in the latter case, 
the defense is usually turned into an attack. 
€otir/age,v.t. To inspire courage in; to encour- 
age. [Obs.] 
Paul writeth unto Timothy... to couragehim. Tyndale. 
€ou-ra/geots (kti-ra/jus), a. [Fr. cowrageux, Pr. 
coratjos, O. Sp. corajoso, It. coraggioso.| Possess- 
ing or characterized by courage; brave; bold; dar- 
ing; intrepid. 
With this victory, the woman became courageous and a 
Ow. 
Syn.—Gallant ; brave ; daring ; valiant ; valorous ; 
heroic; intrepid; fearless; hardy; stout; adventurous; 
enterprising. See GALLANT. 


COURT 


8. That part of a meal seryed at one time, with 
the accompaniments of each. 

He [Goldsmith] wore fine clothes, gave dinners of several 
courses, paid court to venal beauties. . Macaulay. 

9. (Arch.) A continued level range of brick or 
stones of the same height throughout the face or 
faces of a building. Gwilt. 

10. (Naut.) (a.) The angle which a vessel’s track 
makes with the meridian. (b.) (pl.) The principal 
sails of a vessel, as the main and fore sails. Totten. 

11. (pl.) (Physiol.) The menstrual flux ; the men- 
ses. 

Jn course, in regular succession. — Of course, by con- 
sequence; in regular or natural order; in the common 
manner of proceeding; without special direction or pro- 
vision. — Jn the course of, at some time or times during. 


Syn.— Way; road ; route ; passage ; race ; series ; 
succession; manner; method; mode. 
€ourse, v.t. [imp. & p. p. COURSED (kOrst); p. pr. 
& vb. N. COURSING. | 
1. To run, hunt, or chase after; to follow hard 
upon; to pursue. 
We coursed him at the heels. 
2. To run through or over. 
3. To cause to run; to force to move with speed. 
To see the stag coursed with greyhounds, Spenser. 
€ourse, v.i. Torun as if in arace, or in hunting; 


€ou-ra/seois-ly, adv. In a courageous manner; 
bravely; boldly. 

€ou-ra/geotis-ness, n. The quality of courage; 
boldness; bravery; intrepidity; spirit; valor. 

€ou-rdmt! (koo-riint’/), a. [Fr., 
p. pr. of cowrir, torun.} (Her.) 
Noting the representation of run- 
ning, as by a horse, &c. Ogilvie. 

€ou-riint/, n. ([Fr. courante, 

€ou-riin’/to, from courant, p. 
pr. of courir, to run, Lat. currere.} 


4. (pl.) (Arch.) Rafters framed together in pairs, 
with a tie fixed above their feet. Gwilt. 
5. (Galvanism.) One of the pairs of plates of two 
metals which compose a battery ; —called a galvanic 
or voltaic couple. Nichol. 
Syn.—Pair; brace. 
€otiple, v.t. [imp. & p. p. COUPLED; p. pr. & vb. 
n. COUPLING.] [Fr. coupler, from Lat. copulare. 
See COPULATE. | 
1. To link or connect together; to tie with one 
another; to join. 





Shak. 








: a iece of music in triple ; 
Couple coming harms with sorrows past. Sidney. fe Ap I to mange ree apes . . a Ms 
Huntsman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds, s so - 5 a wiit as quicksilver, 1t courses through — 
And couple Glowuer wie doen ed Brach. Shak. 2. A lively kind of dance; coranto, The natural gates and alleys of the bodies. Shak. 


3. A circulating gazette of news; a newspaper. 
€ou-rap’ (koo-rap’), nm. (Med.) A distemper com- 
mon in the East Indies, in which there is a perpetual 


€ours/er,n. [Fr. coursier.] 
1. One who courses or hunts. 
A leash is a leathern thong by which a course leads his 


2. To bring together or unite as male and fe- 
male; to marry. ‘‘A parson who couples all our 
beggars.” Swift. 


- irritation of the surface, and erupti sj 
€oup/le, v. 7. To come together as male and fe- the on cohate toca? ie Sede ne on| greyhound. — vi ranmer. 
male; to form a sexual union. _ | €ourb (koorb) ie (Fr. cowrber, from intl cur 2. A swift or spirited horse; a racer. 
One who makes it his busi- f 5 z q The impatient courser pants in every vein. Pope. 


€otp/le-bég’gar, n. 
ness to marry Deggars to each other. 
Cotip/le-elose, (n. 1. (Her.) An ordinary con- 
Gouplecelaeant sisting of the fourth part of a 
chevron on either side of a whole chevron. 
2. (Arch.) A pair of spars for a roof. 
€otip/le-ment (ktip'l-ment), ». [O. Fr. couple- 


vare, to bend, from curvus.] Tobend. [Obs.] Shak. 
€gurb, a. [Fr. courbe, from Lat. curvus, bent.] 
Crooked. [Obs.] Gower. 
€gur’/ba-ril (koor’ba-ril), n. [Fr. courbaril, Ger. 
Aa from a South American language.] Anime, 
a resinous substance which flows from the Hyme- 
n@a courbaril, a tree of South America. It has 


3. One who prosecutes or pursues a discourse; a 
discourser; a disputant. [Obs.] Wood. 
4. (pl.) (Ornith.) A sub-family of birds, belong- 
ing to the order Gralle ; having very small wings, 
so that they can not fly, but are able to run with 
great speed, as the ostrich, cassowary, and the like ; 


ment.| Union; acoupling. [Obs.] ‘Allied with smplovedtinanelicine: putt : an Cursoring. Baird. 
bands of mutual couplement.” Spenser. Pe teaie anton i Sociak: 2 DUE Ais Ghict Mee As. ia €ours/ey,n. (Naut.) A space in a galley; a part 
€otip/ler (ktip/ler), nm. That which couples, as a of the hatches. Sherwood. 





€gur¢he,n. A square piece of linen used formerly 


link or ring to hold together the crucible-tongs in by women instead of a cap; a kerchief, [Scot.] 


€ourt, n. [O.Fr. court, curt, cort, N. Fr. cour, Pr. 


founding. 

Coupler of an organ, a contrivance by which any two 
or more of the ranks of keys, or keys and pedals, are con- 
nected so as to act together when the instrument is played 
upon. Moore. 

€otip’let (ktip/let), ». [Fr. couplet, diminutive of 
couple; Pr. cobla, O. It. cobbola. See CouPLe, n.] 
Two taken together; a pair or couple; especially 
two lines of verse that rhyme with each other. 

€oup/ling, ». 1. The act of bringing or coming to- 
gether; connection; sexual union. 

2. (Mach.) That which serves 
to couple or connect, as a hook, 
chain, or other contrivance; as, 
the coupling of railroad cars; 
any contrivance for connecting 
shafts end to end, either perma- 
nently, or so as to admit of their 
being joined or disjoined at 
pleasure, as by a box, clutch, 
heads with interlocking teeth, &c. 

Cottip/ling-b6x (kilp/ling-), n. (Mach.) A box or 
cylinder into which the ends of two shafts fit and 
are fastened for the purpose of connecting them in 
a line. 

€outp/ling-pin, n. A pin used for coupling or 
joining together railroad cars and other machinery. 

€ou'pon (koo/pong), n. [Fr,, from couper, to cut, 
cut ont (Com.) A certificate of interest due, print- 
ed at the bottom of transferable bonds (state, rail- 
road, &c.), given for a term of years, designed to be 
cut off and presented for payment when the interest 
is due; an interest warrant. F 

€ou-ptire’, n. (Fr. couper, to cut.] (Mil.) A cut 
or excayation made across the parapet and terre- 
plein of a work. 

€otr/age (ktir/ej, 45), n. [Fr. cowrage, Pr. cortage, 
Sp. corage, Pg. coragem, It. coraggio, from Lat. cor, 
heart.] That quality of mind ariel enables one to 
encounter danger and difficulties with firmness, or 
without fear or depression; valor; boldness; reso- 
lution. 

The king-becoming graces... devotion, patience, courage, 
fortitude, I have no relish of them. Shak. 


Courage that grows from constitution often forsakes a man 
, ddison. 





Coupling. 


when he has occasion for it. 

Syn.— Heroism ; bravery ; intrepidity ; valor; gal- 
lantry; daring ; firmness ; hardihood. See Heroism. — 
COURAGE, BRAVERY, FORTITUDE, INTREPIDITY, GALLANT- 
RY, VALOR. Cowrage is that firmness of spirit and swell 
of soul which meets danger without fear. Bravery is 
daring and impetuous courage, like that of one who has 
the reward continually in view, and displays his courage 
in daring acts. Forti/wde has often been styled “ passive 
courage,” and consists in the habit of encountering danger 
and enduring pain with a steadfast and unbroken spirit. 
Valor is courage exhibited in war, and can not be a plied 
to single combats; it is never used figuratively. Jnire- 
pidity is firm, unshaken courage. Gallantry is adven- 
turous courage, which courts danger with a high and 
cheerful spirit. A man may show courage, fortitude, or 
intrepidity in the common pursuits of life, as well as in 
war. Valor, bravery, and gallantry are displayed in the 





_ [Written also curch.] Jamieson. 

€gu/ri-er (k0o/ri-er) (Synop., § 130), ». [Fr. cou- 
rier, courrier, from courre, courir, to run, Lat, 
currere ; It. corriere, corriero. | 

1. A messenger sent with haste for conveying let- 
ters or dispatches, usually on public business. ‘‘He 
his swift couriers sends.” Drayton. 

2. A name often given to a newspaper, as convey- 
ing intelligence rapidly and widely. 

3. An attendant on travelers, whose special busi- 
ness consists in making all necessary arrangements 
for their convenience at hotels and on the way. 

Europe. | 
€ourse,n. [Fr. cours, course, Pr. cors, corsa, It. 
corso, corsa, Sp. & Pg. curso, Lat. cursus, from 
currere, cursum, to run. ] 

1. The act of moving from one point to another; 

progress; advance, 
When his fair course is not hindered, 


He makes sweet music with the enameled stones. Shak. 
Some she arms with sinewy force, 
And some with swiftness in the course. Cowley. 


2. The ground or path traversed; track; way; 
as, a race-course. ‘*'’he round cowrse at Newmar- 
ket.” Pennant. 

3. Motion considered with reference to its direc- 
tion; line of progress; direction. 

Thither his cowrse he bends 

Through the calm firmament. 
A light by which the Argive squadron steers 
Their silent course toward Ilium's well-known shore. Dryden. 

4. Progress from point to point without change 
of direction; one repetition of a succession of 
motions in different directions, as one act; as, the 
course of a ship in one direction, without change 
in the point of compass; a cowrse measured, as by 
a surveyor, between two stations; a single cowrse, 
or running, as on the lists, in tilting, or in public 
games. 

5. Motion considered with reference to manner}; 
orderly progress; usual, stated, or methodical ac- 
tion ; procedure ina certain line of thought or action ; 
regular succession; customary or established se- 
quence, 


Dilton. 


Day and night, 
Seed-time and harvest, heat and hoary frost, 
Shall hold their course. 
The guilt thereof [sin] and punishment to all, 3 
By course of nature and of law doth pass. Davies. 
6. Method of procedure; manner or way of con- 
ducting; conduct; behavior. 
If a right course be taken with children, there will not be so 
much need of common rewards and punishments. Locke. 
Give wiley. what I can take by force, 
And know, obedience is your safest course. Dryden. 
7. A series of motions or acts arranged in order; 
a succession of acts or practices connectedly fol- 
lowed. 
A course of reading, as it is sometimes called, is a course of 
regimen for dwarfing the mind, like the drugs which dog- 


breeders give to King Charles spaniels to keep them small. 
J. H. Burton. 


Milton. 








cort, 8p., Pg., & It. corte, from chors, chortis, and 
cohors, cohortis, an inclosure, court, thing inclosed, 
crowd, throng, Gr. xoprdg.] 

1. An inclosed space; a yard or area; a recess 
surrounded by parts of a building, 

Goldsmith took a garret in a miserable court, to which he 
had to climb from the brink of Fleet Ditch by a dizzy ladder 
of flagstones, called ‘‘ Breakneck Steps.” Macaulay. 

2. The residence and surroundings of a sovereign, 
prince, nobleman, or other dignitary; a palace. 

His companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the emperor in his royal court. Shak. 

3. The collective body of persons composing the 
retinue of a sovereign or person high in authority. 

My lord, there is a nobleman of the court at door would 
speak with you. hak. 

4. The appointed assembling of the retinue of a 
sovereign; as, to hold a cowrt. 

5. Attention directed to a person in power; con- 
duct or address designed to gain favor; courteous 
deportment; politeness of manners; civility. 


Him the prince with gentle court did board. Spenser. 
No solace could her paramour entreat 
Her once to show, no court, nor dalliance. Spenser. 


Ihave been considering why poets have such ill success in 
making their court. Swift. 
6. (Law.) (a.) The hall, chamber, or place, where 
justice is administered. (b.) The persons officially 
assembled under authority of law, at the sppren es 
time and place, for the administration of justice; 
an official assembly, legally met together for the 
transaction of judicial business; a judge or judges 
sitting for the hearing or trial of causes. (c.) A tri- 
bunal established for the administration of justice. 
(d.) The judge or judges, as distinguished from the 
counsel or jury, or both. 
Most heartily do I beseech the court 
To give the judgment. 

7. The session of a judicial assembly. 

8. Any jurisdiction, civil, military, or ecclesias- 
tical. 

General Court, the legislature of a State;—so called 
from having had, in the colonial days, judicial power; 
as, the General Court of Massachusetts. — The courts of 
the Lord, the temple at Jerusalem; hence, a church, or 
Christian house of worship. 


Shak. 


€ourt, v.t. [imp. & p. p. COURTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


COURTING. ] : 

1. To endeavor to gain the favor of by attention 
or flattery; to ingratiate one’s self with; to pay 
court to. * 

While the king was thus courting his old adversaries, the 
friends of the church were not less active. ‘ Macaulay. 

2. To seek the affections of; to seek in marriage ; 
to solicit the hand of; to woo. 


If either of you love Katharina... 
Leave shall you have to court her at your pleasure. Shak. 


3. To attempt to gain by address; to solicit; to 
seek, 


They might almost seem to have courted the crown of mar- 
tyrdoni. Prescott. 
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COURT 


€durt, v.i. To act the courtier; to imitate the man- 
ners ofthe court. [Rare.] Laud, 
€our-taud’ (koor-t6’/), n. [Fr.] 1. A horse or dog 
_ whose tail has been docked. 
 Q. (Mil.) A kind of short gun used at sea. 
SOurt/-bar/on, n. (Law.) An inferior court of civil 
_ jurisdiction, attached to a manor, being an insepa- 
rable incident thereto, and holden by the steward 
within the manor; a baron’s court; —now fallen 
into disuse. Burrill, 
€ourt/-bréd, a. [See BreEep.] Bred at court. 
_ €durt/-breed/ing, n. Education at a court. 
Court/-biib’/ble, n. The trifle of a court; any 






_ thing worthless. Beau. 
€ourt/-eiird, n. [Corrupted from coat-card.] See 
_ COAT-CARD. 
 €ourt/-chip/lain, n. <A chaplain to a king or 
_ prince. 
Court/-eraft, n. Artifice ; political stratagem; 
finesse. Bolingbroke. 


Court/-ettp' board (-ktib/urd), n. A movable closet 
or buffet in which plate and other articles of luxury 
were displayed on special occasions. 

Away with the joint-stools, remove the es ck 


to the plate. hak. 
€ourt/-day,n. <A day in which a court sits to ad- 
minister justice. 


Court/-dréss,n. A dress suitable for an appear- 
ance at court or levee. 
€odurt/-dréss/er,n. A flatterer. [Rare.] Locke. 
€ourt/-él/e-ment, 7. The party of the court; the 
body of adherents to the court. Milton. 
Court/e-otis (kfirt/e-us) (Synop., § 130), a. [From 
court ; Fr. courtois, Pr. & Sp. cortes, It. cortese.] 
Of court-like or elegant and condescending manners ; 
pertaining to, or expressive of, courtesy; civil; 
obliging; well-bred; polite; complaisant. ‘A pa- 
tient and courteous bearing.” Prescoté, 
His behavior toward his people is grave and courteous. Fuller. 


€otrt/e-otis-ly, adv. In a courteous manner. 
Cotirt/e-olis-mess, n. Civility of manners; oblig- 
ing condescension; complaisance. 
€ourt/er, n. One who courts; one who solicits in 
marriage. Sherwood. 
€oiirt/e-sin (kfirt/e-zin) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. 
courtisane, from courtisan, courtier, from cowrt, 
cour, Sp. cortesano, It. cortigiano, L. Lat. corti- 
sanus, courtier; Sp. cortesana, equivalent to Fr. 
courtisane. See Court.}] A woman -who prosti- 
tutes herself for hire; a prostitute; a harlot. 
€otrt/e-sin-ship, n. The state or character of a 
courtesan; harlotry. 
€otirt/e-sy (kfrt/e-s}), n. [Fr. cowrtoisie, Sp. & It. 
cortesia, Pr. & Pg. cortezia, from Fr. courtois, &c. 
See CourTEOvs. | 
1. Elegance and politeness of manners; civility ; 
complaisance, 
Shepherd, I take thy word, 
And trust thy honest offered courtesy, 
hich oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters, than in tapestry walls 
And cuurts of princes where it first was named, 
And yet is most pretended. Milton. 
2. An act of civility or respect; an act of kind- 
ness or favor performed with politeness. 
My lord, for your many courtesies [thank you. Shak. 


4 Fayor or indulgence, as distinguished from 
right. 
Syn.— Politeness; urbanity; civility; complaisance; 
condescension ; affability ; courteousness ; elegance ; good- 
. breeding. See POLITENESS. 

€ofirte’sy (kfrt’/sy), m. <A slight depression or 
dropping of the body, with bending of the knees, 
being the usual gesture of obedience, respect, or 
civility formerly performed by women. 

The lady drops a courtesy in token of obedience, and the 
ceremony proceeds as usual. Goldsmith. 

Cotirte’sy (kfirt/s}), v. i. [imp. & p. p. COURTE- 
SIED; p. pr. & vb. n. COURTESYING.] 'To bow the 
body slightly, with bending of the knees, as an ex- 
pression of civility. 

i {2 This word was formerly used with reference to 
both sexes, but afterward was applied only to the acts of 
reverence or civility performed by women. The courtesy 
as an act of respect or civility has become obsolete, or 
nearly so. 

€otrte’sy, v.¢. To treat with civility. [Obs.] 

€ourt/-fash’ion,n. The fashion of a court. Fuller. 

€ourt/-fa/vor, n. A favor or benefit bestowed by 
a court or prince, DP Estrange. 

€ourt/-fo0l,n. A buffoon or jester, formerly kept 
by kings, nobles, &c., for amusement. 

€ourt/-guide, n. <A directory of the names and 
addresses of the nobility and gentry in a town. 

€ourt/-hand, n. The hand or manner of writing 
used in records and judicial proceedings. Shak. 

€ourt/-house, n. <A house in which established 
courts are held, or a house appropriated to courts 
and public meetings. [U. 5S. 

Court/ier (kort/yer), m. [From court. 

1. One who attends or frequents the courts of 
princes; a member of a princely court. 
You know I am no courtier, nor versed in state affairs. Bacon. 
2. One who courts or solicits favor; one who flat- 
ters to please, 


There was not among all our princes a greater courtier of 
the people than Richard IIT, : : wi Suckling. 
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€durt/ier-y,”. The manners of a courtier; court- 
liness. [Obs.] B. Jonson, 
€ourt/-la/dy,n. A lady who attends or is conver- 
sant in court. 
€ourt/-lands, n. pl. (Eng. Law.) Lands kept in 
demesne, that is, in the lord’s own hands, to serve 
his family. 
€ourt/-leet,n. (Lng. Law.) A court of record held 
once a year, in a particular hundred, lordship, or 
manor, before the steward of the leet. Blackstone. 
€ourt/limess,n. [See Courtty.] The quality of 
being courtly ; elegance or dignity of manners; 
civility. 
€ourt/ling,n. <A courtier; a sycophantic retainer 
to a court. B, Jonson, 
€ourt/ly, a. [From court.] 
1. Relating to acourt; court-like; high-bred; dig- 
nified and elegant. ‘‘In courtly company.” Shak. 
2. Disposed to favor the great; fawning; obse- 
quious; flattering; sycophantic. 
Officers... supposed to be in the interest of the crown, 
might, if not carefully observed, have furnished a courtly ju- 


ryman with food which would have enabled him to starve out 
the other eleven. Macaulay. 


A jury, such as the courtly sheriffs of those days were in 
the habit of selecting. eae: 
€surt/ly, adv. Inthe manner of courts; elegantly ; 
in a flattering manner. 
€ourt/-mir’tial, n.; pl. cCOURTS/-MAR/TIAL, A 
court consisting of military or naval officers, for the 
trial of offenses against military or naval laws. 
€ourt’-plas/ter, n. Sticking-plaster made of silk, 
with some adhesive substance, commonly gum ben- 
zoin, on one side. Ure. 
€ourt’-piir’/ty, n. A party attached to the court, 
€ourt/ship, n. 1. The act of soliciting favor, 
He paid his courtship with the crowd 
As far as modest pride allowed. Swift. 

2. The act of wooing in love; solicitation of a 
woman to marriage. 

There is something excessively fair and open in this meth- 
od of courtship; by this both sides are prepared for all the 
matrimonial adventures that are to follow. Goldsmith. 

8. Courtliness; elegance of manners; courtesy. 

4. Court policy; the character of a courtier ; arti- 
fice of a court; court-craft; finesse. [Obs.] 

” Sir, but allow me 


Only to have read the elements of courtship, 
Not the abstruse and hidden arts to thrive there. Massinger. 


Indeed, all as yet were confident that the queen would 
maintain the Protestant religion, according to her solemn 
promise to the gentry of Norfolk and Suffolk, though, she be- 
ing composed of courtship and popery, this her unperformed 
promise was the first court holy water which she sprinkled 
among the people. Fuller. 

ecereeyecd, n. A court or inclosure round a 

ouse. 

€ous/-eous, n. A kind of food used by the natives 
of Africa, made of millet flour, with flesh, and the 
bark of the Adansonia digitata, or baobab tree ;— 
called also lalo. 

€otis/in (ktiz’n), n. [Fr. cowsin, Pr. cosin, It. cu- 
gino, L. Lat. cosinus, cusinus, contracted from Lat, 
consobrinus, the child of a mother’s sister; hence, 
L. Lat. cossofrenus ; Sp. sobrino, Lat. sobrinus, a 
cousin by the mother’s side, contracted for sorori- 
nus, from soror, sister.] 

1. One collaterally related more remotely than a 
brother or sister; especially, the son or daughter of 
an uncle or aunt. 

(@> The children of brothers and sisters are usually 
denominated cousins, or cousins-german. In the second 
generation, they are called second cousins. 

2. A title given by a king to a nobleman, particu- 
larly to those of the council. 

My noble lords and cousins, all, good morrow. Shak. 
€otis/ém (ktiz/n), @ Allied. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
€ous/in-age,n, Relationship; kinship. [0bs.] 

How she stode of cosinage 
To the emperour. Chaucer, 
€otis/in-Str/man, n.; pl. €oUs/INS-GER/MAN, 
[See Coustn and GERMAN.] A first cousin; a 
cousin in the first generation. 

€oiis/in-hood, n. The state or condition of a cousin. 

€otis/tn-ly (ktiz/n-ly), a. Like or becoming a cousin. 

€ous/si-mét/ (koos/si-ntt’), n. [Fr. coussinet, dimin- 
utive of cowssin, cushion, q.v.] (Arch.) (a.) A stone 
placed on the impost of a pier for receiving the first 
stone of anarch. (b.) That part of the Ionic capital 
between the abacus and quarter round, which serves 
to form the volute. Gwilt, 

€ou-teaw! (koo-td’), n. [Fr., knife, O. Fr. coutel, 
Pr. coltel, It. coltello, from Lat. cultellws, diminutive 
of culter, knife.] A hanger. 

€oguth, a. [imp.&p.p.ofcan.] Could; was able: 
—knew; understood. [Obs.] 

Above all other one Daniel 

He loveth, for he couth well 

Divine, that none other couth ; 

To him were all things couth, 

As he had it of God's grace. Gower. 

€ou/zer-an-ite (49), m. (Min.) A crystallized min- 

eral;—so called from Couzeran, in the Pyrenees, 
where it is found. 

Cove, n. ee cofa, cove, cave, room, O. H. Ger. 
chuofa, a large jar, N. H. Ger. hufe, Lat. cupa, It. 
cova, covo, den, O. Sp. coba, N. Sp. cueva, cave, 
Bisc. coba, cobia, Pg. cova, pit, Lat. cavum, cavity, 
from cavus, -a, -wm, hollow, Sp. & Pg. al-cova, al- 
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COVENTRY 


coba, It. alcova, alcove, Ar. al-kubba, vault. See 
ALCOVE.] 

1. A retired nook; especially, a small inlet, creek, 
or bay; a recess in the sea-shore. 

Vessels ready for him within secret coves and nooks. Holland. 

2. A strip of prairie extending into wood-land; 
also, a recess in the side of a mountain. [U.S. 

3. A boy or man of any age or station. [Slang.] 

Now, look to it, coves, that all the beef and drink 
Be not filched from us. 2. B. Browning. 

(2 This cant term for a man is found at an early 
period. ‘There's a gentry cove here.” 

Wit's Recreations, 1654. 
€dve,v.t. 1. To brood, cover, or sit over, as birds 
their eggs. [Obs.] 

Not being able to cove or sit upon them [eggs], she [the fe- 
male tortoise] bestoweth them in the gravel. olland. 

2. (Arch.) To arch over. ‘Domes and coved 
roofs.” Swinburne. 

€odv’e-na-ble (ktiv’e-na-bl), a [O. Fr. covenable, 
N. Fr. convenable. See infra.] Fit; proper; suit- 
able. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 

Covle-na-bly, adv. Fitly ; suitably. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

€dv/e-nant (ktiv’e-nant), n. [O. Fr. covenant, con- 
venant, Fr. convenant, p. pr. of convenir, to agree, 
Lat. convenire. See GONVENE.] 

1. A mutual agreement of two or more persons or 
parties, in writing and under seal, to do or to refrain 
from some act or thing; a contract; stipulation. 

If we conclude a peace, 
It shall be with such strict and severe covenants 
As little shall the Frenchmen gain thereby. Shak. 

2. A writing containing the terms of agreement 
between parties. 

Let there be covenants drawn between us. Shak. 


3. (Keel. Hist.) A solemn agreement made by the 
Scottish Parliament in 1638, and entered into in 1643 
by the English Parliament, for the preservation of 
the reformed religion in the church of Scotland, and 
the extirpation of popery and prelacy; — usually 
called the ‘* Solemn League and Covenant.” It was 
renewed in 1743, 

He [Wharton] was born in the days of the Covenant, and 
was the heir of a covenanted house. Macaulay. 

4, (Theol.) The promises of God as revealed in 
the Scriptures, conditioned on certain terms on the 
part of man, as obedience, repentance, faith, &c. 

I will establish my covenant between me and thee, and thy 
seed after thee in their generations, to be an everlasting cove- 
nant, to be a God to thee and to thy seed after thee. Gen.xvii.7. 

5. (ZLaw.) A form of action for the violation of a 
promise or contract under seal. 

Syn.— Agreement; contract; compact; bargain; ar- 
rangement ; stipulation. — COVENANT, CONTRACT, Com- 
PACT, STIPULATION. These words all denote a mutual 
agreement between two parties. Covenant is now chiefly 
used in a religious sense; as, the covenant of works or of 
grace, a church covenant; the Solemn League and Cov- 
enant. Contract is the word most used in the business 
of life. Crabb and Taylor are wrong in saying that a con- 
tract must always be in writing. There are oral and 
implied contracts as well as written ones, and these are 
equally enforced by law. In legal usage, the word cov- 
enant has an important place as connected with contracts. 
A compact is only a stronger and more solemn contract. 
The term is chiefly applied to political alliances. Thus, the 
old Confederation was a compact between the States. 
Under the present Federal Constitution, no individual 
State can, without consent of Congress, enter into a com- 
pact with any other State or foreign power. A stipula- 
zion is one of the articles or provisions of a contract. 

€édvle-nant, v.i. [imp. & p. p. COVENANTED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. COVENANTING.] To enter into a formal 
agreement; to bind one’s self by contract; to make 
a stipulation. 

Jupiter covenanted with him, that it should be hot or cold, 
wet or dry,..- as the tenant should direct. LD’ Estrange. 

Syn.—To agree; contract; bargain; stipulate. 

€év’/enant, v.¢. To grant or promise by covenant; 
to stipulate. Hag. ii. 5. 

€dv/enant-ee’,n. (Law.) The person to whom a 
covenant is made, 

€év/e-nant-er, n.. 1. One who makes a covenant. 

2. (Eccl. Hist.) One who subscribed and defended 
the covenant usually called the “ Solemn League 
and Covenant.” See COVENANT. 

€év/enant-dr, n. (Law.) The party who makes a 
covenant. Burrill. 

€év/e-notis, a. See Covin and CoviINous. 

€dvlent, n. [O. Fr. covent, for cowvent. See Con- 
VENT.] A convent or monastery. [Obs.] Bale, 

(=> Covent Garden, a large square in London, so called 
as having originally been the garden attached to a large 
convent or monastery in that portion of the city. 

€bvlen-try, n. (Geog.) A town in the county of 
Warwick, England. 

To send to Coventry, to exclude from society; to shut 
out from all social intercourse for conduct regarded as 
mean or ungentlemanly. 

0a" This phrase has been traced to the times of Charles 
I., though with great doubt as to its origin. The following 
facts, mentioned by Baxter in the narrative of his life, 
may, perhaps, furnish an explanation. Coventry was a 
stronghold of the Puritans; and, at the commencement of 
the troubles, many of this despised sect, in the neighbor- 
ing country, ‘‘ that, would fain have lived quietly at home, 
were forced [by the royalists] to be gone, and to Coventry 
they came.” Hence the phrase to send to Coventry may 
have been handed down by the Cavaliers to military men, 
and obtained its present application. 


as in thine. 


COVENTRY-BLUE 


€ébv/en-try=-bliie, n. Blue thread of a superior 
dye, made at Coventry, England, and used for em- 
broidery. 

Codvier (ktiv/er),v.¢. [imp. & p. p. COVERED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. COVERING.) [O. Fr. covrir, N. Fr. couvrir, 
Pr. cobrir, cubrir, Sp. & Pg. cubrir, It. coprire, 
from Lat. cooperire, from co, for con, and operire, 
to cover. ] 

1. To overspread or envelop the surface or the 
whole body of; to lay or set over; to enwrap; to 
infold, 

And with the majesty of darkness round 
Covers his home. 

2. To brood or sit on. 

While the hen is covering her eggs, the male generally takes 
his stand on a neighboring bough. Addison. 

3. To hide from sight; to conceal; to cloak. 

In vain thou striv’st to cover shame with shame. Milton. 

4. To place under shelter, as from evil or danger ; 
to protect; to defend; to assure, 

His calm and blameless life 
Does with substantial blessedness abound, 
And the soft wings of peace cover himround. Cowley. 

5. To extend over; to be sufficient for; to com- 
prehend or include; to account for or solve; to 
counterbalance; as, a mortgage which fully covers 
asum loaned on it; a law which covers all possible 
cases of a crime; receipts that do not cover ex- 
penses. 

6. To put on the usual head-dress, as a hat, a 
vail, &c. 


Cover thy head, cover thy head; nay, prithee, be A 
lak. 


Milton. 


7. To copulate with ; — said of the male, 
Syn.—To shelter; screen; shield; hide; overspread. 
€év’er (ktiv/er), n. 1. Any thing which is laid, set, 
or spread upon, about, or over another; an enyvel- 
ope; alid. 
of Any thing which vails or conceals; a screen; 
disguise; acloak, ‘‘A handsome cover for imper- 
fections.” Collier. 

8. The condition of concealment, shelter, or de- 
fense; protection, 

Being compelled to lodge in the field... whilst his army 
was under cover, they might be forced to retire. Clarendon. 

4. (Hunting.) The woods, underbrush, &c., which 
shelter and conceal game; as, to beat a cover; to 
ride to cover. 

5. [Fr. couverte.] A table-cloth, and the other 
table furniture; especially, the table furniture for 
the use of one person at a meal; as, a dinner of fifty 
covers. 
€évier-chiéf (ktiv/er-chéf), n. [See Cover and 

CHIEF.] A covering for the head. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
€ibv’er-ele, n. [O. Fr. covercle, N. Fr. couvercle, 

from Lat. cooperculum, from cooperire, See COVER. | 

A small cover; a lid. Browne, 
€év’ered (ktiv/erd), a Designed or used for con- 

cealment, shelter, &c.; as, a covered passage. 

Covered way (Fort.), a secure road of communication 
all round a fort, outside the ditch, having a banquette 
from which a grazing fire of musketry can be brought 
upon the glacis. [See Jilust. of Ravelin.] 
€év’er-er,n. One who, or that which, covers. 
€dévler-let, n. [O. Fr. covrelict, equivalent to 
couvre-lit, from Fr. couvrir, to cover, and lit, Lat. 
tectum, bed.] The uppermost cover of a bed or any 
piece of furniture, ‘‘ Odored sheets and arras 
coverlet.” Spenser. 
€o-vérsed’=sine (-vérst/-),n. (Geom.) The versed 
sine of the complement of an arc or angle. 
€év’ler-shame,n. Something used to conceal in- 


famy. Dryden. 
€év’er-slut, n. Something to cover or hide slut- 
tishness. Burke, 


Covert (ktiv’ert), a. 
See CovER, v. ¢.] 
1, Covered over; hid; secret; disguised. 
Whether of open war or covert guile. Milton. 

2. Sheltered; not open or exposed; protected; 
as, a covert alley or place. 

3. (Law.) Under cover, authority, or protection; 
as, a feme-covert, amarried woman who is consid- 
ered as being under the protection and control of 
her husband. 


aoe secret; private; covered; disguised. See 

€év’ert,n. 1. A place which covers and protects ; 
a shelter; a defense, 

A tabernacle... fora covert from storm and from rain. Js. iv. 6. 

_ The highwayman has darted from his covert by the way- 

side. Prescott. 

2. Feathers covering the bases of the quills of the 
wing or tail of birds. 

€év’ert-bar/on, a. (Law.) Under the protection 
of a husband; married. Burrill. 

€évilert-ly, adv. Secretly; closely; in private; in- 
sidiously. 

Among the poets, Persius covertly strikes at Nero. Dryden. 
€dviert-mess, n. Secrecy; privacy. [R.] Bailey. 
€dv/ert-tire (53),n, [O. Fr. coverture, now couver- 

ture, from covrir, couvrir. See CovER, v, t.] 

1. Covering; shelter; defense. 

2. (Law.) The condition of a woman during mar- 
riage, because she is considered under the cover, 
influence, power, and protection of her husband, 
and therefore called a feme-covert, or femme-couvert. 


[O. Fr. covert, p. p. of covrir. 
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€iviert-way (ktiv/ert-), 2. (Fort.) The same as 
COVERED WAY. See COVERED, 
€ov’/et (ktivet), v.t. [imp. & p.p. COVETED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. COVETING.] [O. Fr. covoiter, coveiter, now 
convoiter, Pr. cobeitar, It. cubitare, from O. Fr. 
covoitous, coveitos, now convoiteux, from Lat. cu- 
pidus, eager, from cupere, to desire.]} 
1. To wish for with eagerness; to desire posses- 
sion of; — used in a good sense. 
Covet earnestly the best gifts. 1 Cor. xii. 31. 
2. To wish for inordinately or unlawfully; to 
lust after. 
Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house... wife... nor 
any thing that is thy neighbor's, Hix. xx. 17. 
Syn.—To long for; desire; hanker after. 


€odv’et, v.i. To have or indulge inordinate desire; 

— with after. 

Which [money] while some coveted after, they have erred 
from the faith, and pierced themselves through with man 
sorrows. 1 Tim. vi. 10. 

€év’et-a-ble, a. Capable or worthy of being coy- 
eted; desirable. 

€év/et-er, n. One who covets. 

€év’et-ing-ly, adv. With eager desire to possess. 

€oév/et-ise (-is),n. [O. Fr. covoitise, coveitise, now 
convoitise, Pr. cobiticia, cobezeza, Sp. codicia, 0. Sp. 

cobdicia, It. cupidezza, cupidigia. See Covet, v.t.] 

Avarice. [Obs.] Spenser. 
€év/et-ive-mess, n. (Phren.) Excessive desire of 

accumulating property; acquisitiveness. 
€év/et-otis (Ktiv’et-us), a. [O. Fr. covoitous, covei- 

tos. See COvET, wv. ¢. 

1. Very desirous; eager to obtain; —used in a 
good sense. ‘* Covetous of wisdom and fair vir- 
tue.” Shak. 

2. Inordinately desirous; excessively eager to 
obtain and possess; avaricious. ‘‘I am not covet- 
ous for gold.” Shak, 

Syn.— Avaricious; parsimonious; penurious; miser- 
ly; niggardly. See AVARICIOUS. 

{=> To pronounce this word kuy/e-chus is a gross vul- 
garism. 

€évlet-otis-ly, adv. With a strong or inordinate 
desire to obtain and possess; eagerly ; avariciously. 
€év/et-otis-mess, n, 1. Strong desire; eagerness, 

[Rare.] 

When workmen strive to do better than well, 
They do confound their skill in covetousness. Shak. 

2. A strong or inordinate desire of obtaining and 
possessing some supposed good; — usually in a bad 
sense, 

Covetousness debaseth a man’s spirit. Tillotson. 

Syn.—Avarice; cupidity; eagerness. 

€odv’ey (ktiv/¥), nm. [Fr. cowvée, from couvé, p. p. of 
couver, to sit or brood on, It. covare, Pr. coar, from 

Lat. cubare, to lie down, incubare, to brood. ] 

1. A brood or hatch of birds; an old bird with her 
brood of young. Hence, a small flock or number of 
birds together ;— said of game} as, a covey of par- 
tridges. Addison, 

2. A company; a set. : 

€oéviin (ktiv/in), n. [O. Fr. covine, covaine, from 
convenir, to agree, Lat. convenire. See COVENANT. ] 

(Law.) A collusive or deceitful agreement or con- 

trivance between two or more persons to prejudice 

a third. Cowell. 
€dv’ling,n. [See Cove.] (Arch.) (a.) The projec- 

tion of the upper stories of a house over the stories 

beneath. (0.) The vertical sides or jambs of a fire- 
place. Gwilt. 
€év’in-otis, a, (Law.) Deceitful; collusive; fraud- 
ulent; dishonest. 
€ow (kou), 7.; pl. COWS; old pl. KINE. [A-S. ch, 

Icel. kt, O. H. Ger. chuo, M. H. Ger. kuo, N. H. 

Ger, kuh, D. & Dan. koe, Sw. ko, Lat. ceva, Skr. gd, 

nom. gaus.] 

1. The female of the bovine genus of animals. 

2. A kind of chimney cap; acowl. See Cown. 

Cow, v.t. [imp. & p. p. COWED; p. pr. & vb. nN. 

COWING.] [Sw. kufva, Dan. kue, Icel. kuga, to de- 

press; or perhaps an abbreviation of to coward.] 

To depress with fear ; to sink the spirits or courage ; 

to oppress with habitual timidity and subservience. 

To vanquish a {people already cowed and accustomed to 
flight. teele. 

Cow/ard (kou/ard),n. [O. Fr. coward, coard, coart, 

Pr. coart, Sp. & Pg. cobarde, It. codardo, originally 

short-tailed, as an epithet of the hare, from O. Fr. 

coe, cowe, N. Fr. queue, Pr. coa, coha, coda, coza, It. 
coda, Lat. cauda, tail, and the termination ard 

q.v.; or perhaps one whoturns tail, like a scared dog.] 

1. A person who lacks courage to meet danger; a 
timid or pusillanimous man; a poltroon. 

A foolis nauseous, but a coward worse. Dryden. 

A coward does not always escape with disgrace, but some- 
times loses his life. South. 

2. (Her.) A lion borne in the escutcheon with his 
tail doubled between his legs. 

Syn.—Craven; poltroon; dastard.—Cowarp, Cra- 
VEN, POLTROON, DASTARD. Coward denotes literally 
one who slinks back like a terrified beast with the tail be- 
tween the legs. A craven is literally one who begs off, or 
shrinks at the approach of danger. A poltroon is a mean- 
spirited coward. Dastard has become one of the strongest 
terms of reproach in our language. 

A coward, a most devout coward, religious in it! 


Is it fit this soldier keep his oath? 
— He is a craven and a villain else! 


Shak. 
Shak. 


CO-WORKER 


For who but a poltroon, possessed with fear, 

Such haughty insolence can tamely bear? Dryden, 
Dastard and drunkard, mean and insolent; _ 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, one 
In threats the foremost, but the last in fight. Dryden. 

€ow/ard,a. 1. Destitute of courage; timid; base. 

Fie, coward woman, and soft-hearted wretch. Shak. 

2. Belonging to a coward; characterizing cow- 
ardice; proceeding from, or expressive of, fear or 
timidity, ‘‘ Loud and coward cries.” = Shak. 

Invading fears repel my coward joy. Prior. 
€ow/ard, v.t. To make timorous; to frighten. © 

This sleep betokeneth that which cowardeth a man’s 
heart. | Foxe. 

€ow/ard-i¢e (-is), n. [O. Fr. couardise, coardise 
coardie, from couard. See CowarD.] Want of 
courage to face danger; timidity; pusillanimity; 


fear of exposing one’s person to harm, ‘ The cow- 
ardice of doing wrong.” _ Milton. 
Cowardice alone Is loss of fame. Dryden. 


€ow/ard-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. COWARDIZED; 


Pp. pr. & vb. n. COWARDIZING.] To render cow- 
ardly. [Obs.] 

Cow/ard-li-ness, n, Want of courage; timidity; 
cowardice. 


€ow/ard-ly,a. 1. Wanting courage to face danger; 
timid; timorous; fearful; pusillanimous. 
The cowardly rascals that ran from the battle have done 
this slaughter. Shak. 
2. Proceeding from fear of danger; befitting a 
coward; mean; base. ; : 


The cowardly rashness of those who dare not look danger 
in the face. Burke. 


Syn.— Timid; fearful; timorous; dastardly; pusillan- 
imous ; recreant; craven ; faint-hearted ; chicken-hearted ; 
white-livered; mean; base. , ; 

€ow/ard-ly, adv. In the manner of a coward; 
meanly ; basely. : 


€ow/ard-ness, n. Cowardice. [Obs.] Ld. Berners. 
€ow/ard-otis, a. Cowardly. [ Obs. Barret, 
€ow/ard-ship, n. Cowardice. [Obs.] Shak. 


€ow/-bane, 7. (Bot.) A genus of poisonous aquatic 
plants, Cicuta, often destructive to cattle. Loudon. 
€ow/=bér’/ry, n. (Bot.) A species of Vaccinium 
(V. vitis-idea), which bears berries of a red color, 
of an acid, astringent taste, and which are some- 
times used in cookery. 
€ow/-eatch/er,n. A strong wooden or iron frame 
in front of a locomotive-engine for catching or throw- 
ing off obstructions on a railway, such as cows, &c. 
€ow/die (kou/dy), n. (Bot.) A coniferous tree of 
New Zealand (Dammara Australis), which grows 
to a great size; — called also kawrie. 
€ow’er, v.t. [imp. & p. p. COWERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
COWERING.] [Cf. Ger. kauchen, kauern; and W. 
cwrian, to cower, from cwr, corner.) To sink by 
bending the knees; to crouch; to squat; to bend 
down through fear, F 
Our dame sits cowering o’er a kitchen fire, Dryden. 
She buries it in the recesses of her bosom, and there lets it 
cower and brood among the ruins of her peace. W. Irving. 
€ow’er, v. ¢. To cherish with care. ee Spenser. 
€ow’hage, n. [Hind. kawanch, kodnch.] (Bot.) 
A leguminous plant of the genus Stizolobiwm, hav- 
ing crooked pods covered with sharp hairs, which, 
penetrating the flesh, cause irritation and itching. 
It is sometimes used in medicine as a yermifuge, 
[Written also cowhage and cowittch.] 
€ow’hérd,n. [See HERD.] One whose occupation 
it is to tend cows. ; 
€ow/’hide,n. 1. The hide of a cow. - 
2. Leather made of the hide of a cow. 
3. A coarse riding-whip made of cow’s hide. 
€ow’hide, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. COWHIDED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. COWHIDING.] To beat or whip with a cow- 
hide. 
€ow/ish, a. Timorous; fearful; cowardly. [P.] Shak. 
€ow/ish,n. (Bot.) A plant growing in the yalley 
of the Oregon, and producing tuberous roots, re- 
sembling the sweet potato in taste. 
€ow/itch, n. See COWHAGE. 
€owl, n. [A-S. cuhle, cugle, cugele, Prov. Ger. 
kogel, gugel, O. Fr. coule, goule, Pr. cogula, Sp. 
cogulla, Pg. cogula, cucula, It. cucullo, L. Lat. 
cuculla, cucullio, cucullus, from Lat, cucullus, cap, 
hood. 
1. A monk’s hood or habit. 
What differ more, you cry, than crown and cowl? Pope. 
2. A cowl-shaped cap for the top of chimneys, 
often movable with the direction of the wind, 
[Written also cow.] 
3. A vessel carried on a pole betwixt two persons 
for the conveyance of water. Johnson. 
€owled (kowld), a@ 1, Wearing a cowl; hooded; 
as, a cowled monk. fs 
2. (Bot.) Shaped like a cowl; as, a cow/led leaf. 
€ow’!/-leech, n. [See LEEcH.] One who professes 
to heal the diseases of cows. 
€ow/-leech/ing, . The act or art of healing the 
distempers of cows. ; 
€ow/lick, n. A tuft of hair turned up, —usually 
over the forehead, — as if licked by a cow. 
€owl/=-staff, n. A staff or pole on which a vessel 
is supported between two persons. Suckling. 
€0/-work’er (-wirk’er), ”. [co, for con, and work- 
er, q. v.] One who works with another; a co- 
operator. 
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€ow/!/-piirs/ley, n. (Bot.) An umbelliferous plant 
_ of the genus Ch@rophyllum (C. tremulum). 
€ow!=-piirs/nip, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Her m : the common species is H. sphondylium ; 
we ped. parsnep. oudon. 
€ow’=péa,n. (Bot.) A kind of pea cultivated in 
the southern part of the United States, and used as 
_a substitute for clover. 
€ow’=-pox, n. (Med.) A pustular eruption of the 
cow, which, when communicated to the human sys- 
tem, as by inoculation, preserves from the small- 
ox;— called also hine-pox. Dunglison. 
€ow/-quake,”, (Bot,) A genus of plants, Briza ; 
_ quaking-grass. 
€ow’ry (kou/ry), n. [Hind. kawri.] A small shell 
_ the Cyprea moneta, used for money in Africa an 
_ the East Indies: the value, which is always small, 
varies at different places. 
€ow’slip, jn. [Perhaps for cow’s-leek.] (Bot.) 
€ow’s/=lip,} <A species of Primula (P. veris), or 
_ primrose, a plant appearing early in the spring in 
- moist places, from the flowers of which a pleasant 
wine is sometimes made. The American cowslip is 
of the genus Dodecathon. Loudon. 
€ow’s/-liing/wort (-wirt), n. (Bot.) A plant of 
the genus Verbascum, or mullein. 
€ow’-tree, n. [Sp. palo de vaca.] (Bot.) A tree of 
_ South America, which produces a nourishing fluid, 
resembling milk; the Galactodendron utile. 
€ow’=weed,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Cha- 
rophyllum, or chervil. 
€ow’-whéat, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Me- 
_lampyrum, the seed of which resembles a grain of 
wheat, and gives a singularly black color to bread 


in which it is mixed. Loudon, 
€6x,n. A coxcomb; asimpleton; a gull, 
- Go;you’rea brainless cor,atoy,afop. Beau. & Fi. 


€d5x!’edmb (-kom), n. [A corruption of cock’s comb.] 
1. (@.) A strip of red cloth notched like the comb 
of a cock, which licensed fools wore formerly in 
their caps. (b.) The cap itself, Shak. 
2. The top of the head, or the head itself, 
We will belabor you a little better, 
And beat a little more care into your coxcombs. Beau. § Fi. 
3. A vain, showy fellow; a superficial pretender 
to knowledge or accomplishments; afop; a fool. 
“ A political cowcomb.” Grattan, 
_ Things that I never disliked in my life, 
Though clogged with a coxcombd and Kitty his wife. Goldsmith. 
__4. (Bot.) A plant of several species, including the 
Celosia cristata, which produces red flowers re- 
sembling the comb of a cock, 
€ox-edmb/ie-al (-kim/-), a. Befitting or indicat- 
ing a coxcomb; foppish; conceited; fanciful. 
Studded all over in coxcombical fashion with little brass 
nails. W. Irving. 
€ox-etmb/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of a cox- 
comb; vainly; fancifully; foppishly. 
€dx’ed0mb-ly (-kom-), a. Like acoxcomb. [0Obs.] 
€dx/eomb-ry (koks/kom-ry), m. The manners of a 
coxcomb. 
€ox-edm/ie-al, a. Like or becoming a coxcomb; 
coxcombical. 
€ox-eb6m/i-eal/i-ty, n. The manner or character 
of a coxcomb; conceit; vanity; foppishness. 
€ox-ebm/ie-al-ly, adv, Coxcombically; conceit- 


edly. 
€ox-tn’dix, n. [Lat., hip-bone.] (Anat.) The re- 
gion of the trunk which is formed by the lateral 
parts of the pelvis and the hip-joint, including the 
soft parts; the haunch. Dunglison. 
€6x’/swain, n. See COCKSWAIN. 
Coy,a. [O.Fr. coy, coi, coit, It. cheto, Sp. & Pg. 
pene from Lat. qguietus, quiet, p. p. of quiescere, 
o rest, from qwies, rest.]| Shrinking from approach 
or familiarity ; reserved ; not accessible ; shy ; 
strange. ‘Coy and furtive graces.” W, Irving. 
Like Phebus sung the no less amorous boy, 
Like Daphne she, as lovely and as coy. Waller. 
Syn.—Shy; shrinking; reserved; modest; bashful; 
backward; distant. See Suy. 
€oy,v.t, 1. To allure; to entice. [0bs,] 


T'll mountebank their loves, 


Coy their hearts from them. Shak. 
2. To caress with the hand; to stroke. 
Come sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy. Shak. 


€oy,v.t. 1. To behave with reserve; to be silent 
or distant; to shrink from approach or familiarity. 


Thus to coy it, 
With one who knows eat too! Rowe. 


2. To make difficulty; to be backward or unwill- 
ing; not freely to condescend. 
If he coyed 
» To hear Cominius speak, I'll keep at home, Shak. 
foy’ish, a. Somewhat coy or reserved. Warner. 
€oy'’ly, adv, With reserye; with disinclination to 
familiarity. 
ne n. Unwillingness to become familiar; 
disposition to avoid free intercourse by silence or 
retirement; reserve. 


When the kind nymph would coyness fei 
And hides but to be found again. 2 Dryden, 


Syn.—Reserve; shrinking; shyness; backwardness; 

modesty; bashfulness. a ; ; 
€oys/trel, n. See CoIsTREL. 

€6z (ktiz),n. A contraction of cousin. 


LT 
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€dz/en (ktiz/n), v. tf. [imp. & B: p. COZENED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. COZENING. | ither from cousin, to deceive 
through pretext of relationship, or from Ger. kosen, 
liebkosen, to wheedle, flatter. See Cozy.] To cheat; 
to defraud; to beguile; to deceive, usually by small 

arts, or in a pitiful way. 
He that suffers a government to be abused by carelessness 


and neglect, does the same thing with him that corruptly sets 
himself to cozen it. LD Estrange. 


Children may be cozened into a knowledge of the letters, Locke. 


€dz/en-agse (ktiz/n-ej), n. The art or practice of coz- 
ening; artifice; trick; fraud. Shak. 

€6z/en-er, n. One who cheats or defrauds, 

@o/zier, n. See COsIER. 

€0/zi-ly, adv. Snugly; comfortably. 

€o'zy, a. [compar.COZIER; superl. SOTTERe) ete 
causer, to talk, chat, from Ger. kosen, O. H, Ger. 
chosdn.] [Written also cosey.] 

1. Snug; comfortable; easy. 

2. Chatty; talkative; social. at al 

€rab, n._[A-S8. crabba, Icel. krabbi, oa krabba, L. 
Ger. & Dan. krabbe, D. krab, from Lat. carabus, a 
kind of sea-crab, Gr. KapaBos.] 

1. (Zo6l.) An animal of 
the class Crustacea, hay- 
ing the body covered by 
a crust-like shell called 
the carapax. It has ten 9 
legs, the front pair of 
which terminate in claws, 
See CRUSTACEA. 

2. [See CRAB, a. ] (Bot.) 
A wild apple, or the tree 
producing it; —so named . 
from its harsh taste. Crab. 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl. Shak. 

3. (Mech.) (a.) A form of crane used for raising 
or moving heavy weights. (b.) A contrivance for 
launching ships or raising them into a dock, 

4. A peevish, morose person. 

To catch a crab, to fall backward by missing a stroke in 
rowing. 

€rib, v.t. 1. To cause to be bitter, morose, or dif- 
ficult; to embitter. 

It is easy to observe how age or sickness sours or crabs our 
nature. Glanville. 

2. To beat with a crab stick, 

Get you to bed, drab, 
Or I'll er ab your shoulders, J. Fletcher. 
€rab,a. [Akin to Gael. & Ir. garbh, Armor. & W. 
garv, garw, rough, harsh, Lat. acerbus, sour, harsh, 
Ger. herb.] Sour; rough; austere. 
€rab/-ap’ple,n. A certain small, sour apple, borne 
by some varieties of Pyrus; as, the Malus coro- 
naria, See CRAB, 2. 
€raib/bed (60), a. [From crab.] 

1. Characterized by, or manifesting, sourness, 
peevishness, or moroseness; harsh; cross; —ap- 
plied to feelings, disposition, or manners. 

2. Characterized by harshness or roughness; un- 
pleasing ; — applied to things; as, a crabbed taste. 

_ 3, Occasioning sour, peevish, or unpleasant feel- 

ings; difficult; perplexing; trying. ‘ Crabbed un- 

dertakings of goodly obedience.” Hammond, 
How charming is divine philosophy! 


Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose. Dilton. 
Whate’er the crabbed author hath, 
He understood by implicit faith. Hudibras. 


€rab’bed-ly, adv. Ina sour, peevish, or morose 
manner; with perplexity. 

€rab/bed-mess, n. The state of being crabbed; 
sourness; peevishness; harshness; roughness; per- 
plexity. ‘‘Crabbedness of visage.” Holland. 
“Mathematics, with their crabbedness and intri- 
cacy.” Howell. 

€rab/by, a. Somewhat sour, difficult, or perplex- 
ing. ‘‘ Persiusis crabby, because ancient.” Marston. 

€ra/ber, nn. The water-rat. Walton. 

€rab/-faced (-fast), a. Having a sour, peevish, 
or perplexed countenance. ‘A crab-faced mis- 
tress.” Beau. § Fl. 

€rab/-grass, 7. (Bot.) (a.) A grass of the genus 
Digitaria (D. sanguinalis);— called also jinger- 
grass. (b.) A grass of the genus Hleusine (2. In- 
dica) ; — called also dog’s-tail-grass, wire-grass, &c. 

€rab/ite (49), n. (Paleon.) A fossil crustacean of 
the crab kind. 

€raib/-louse, n. A species of louse infesting the 
human body. 

€ra/bro,n. (Lat.,ahornet.] (Zntom.) A genus of 
hymenopterous insects, including the hornet. 

€riib’s’eyes (-iz), n. pl. Concretions formed in the 
stomach of craw-fish, and used in medicine. 

€rab/-tree,n. The tree that bears crab-apples. 

€rib/-yaws, 7. (Med.) A disease in the West In- 
dies; a kind of ulcer on the soles of the feet, with 
hard, callous lips. Dunglison. 

€rick, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CRACKED (krikt); p. pr. 
& vb. nN. CRACKING.] [Fr. craquer, D. kraken, Dan, 
krakke, Ger. krachen, Gael. & Ir. crac.] 

1. To break without entire separation of the parts ; 

to burst into chinks; to shiver; to fissure; as, to 
crack glass or ice. 


One vial full of Edward’s sacred blood... 
Is cracked, and all the precious Jiquor spilt. Shak. 


2. To rend with grief or pain; to affect deeply 
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with sorrow; to distress ; hence, to disorder; to 
derange, 
O, madam, my old heart is cracked. Shak. 
He thought none poets till their brains were cracked. 
Roscommon. 
3. To cause to sound abruptly and sharply, with 
pos like that of rending; to snap; as, to crack a 
whip. 
4. To utter smartly and sententiously ; as, to 
crack a joke. 
5. To cry up; to extol; to puff; —followed by 
up. [Low. 1 
€rack, v.i. 1. To open in chinks; to become fis- 
sured; to be fractured without quite separating into 
parts; to burst. 
. By misfortune it cracked in the cooling. Boyle. 
2. To go to pieces; to be ruined or impaired. 
The credit ... of exchequers cracks, when little comes in 
and much goes out. Dryden. 
3. To utter a loud or sharp, sudden sound, 
I will board her though she chide as loud 
As thunder when the clouds in autumn crack. Shak. 
4. To utter vain, pompous, blustering words; to 
brag; to boast;— with of. [Low.] 
Ethiops of their sweet complexion crack, 


€riick, n. [See supra.] 

1A. partial separation of the parts of a sub- 
stance, with or without a perceptible opening; a 
chink or fissure; a narrow breach; a crevice; as, a 
crack in timber, or in a wall, or in glass. 

2. A sharp sound, uttered abruptly or with vehe- 
mence; the sound of any thing suddenly rent; a 
violent report; as, the crack of a falling house; the 
crack of a whip. 

3. The tone of voice when changed at puberty. 

Though now our voices 
Have got the mannish crack, Shak. 

4. Craziness of intellect; insanity; lunacy. 

5. A crazy person; an insane man, 

I... can not get Parliament to listen to me, who look upon 
me as a crack and a projector. Addison. 

6. A boast. ‘‘Cracks and brags.” Burton, 

7. A boaster. ‘‘ Vain-glorious cracks,” Spenser. 

8. Breach of chastity. [0bs.] Shak. 

9. A prostitute. [Low. 

10. A boy, generally a pert, lively boy; one that 
cracks or boasts. 

Since we are turned cracks, let us study to be like cracks; 
practice their language and behaviors; act freely, carelessly, 
capriciously, as if our veins ran with quicksilver. B. Jonson. 

11. A brief time; an instant; as, to be with one 
inacrack. [Low.] 

€riick, a. Of superior excellence; haying qualities 
to be boasted of. [Collog.] ‘‘One of our crack 
speakers in the Commons.” Dickens. 

€rack/-brained,a, Having an impaired intellect; 
erazy. 

Erxolics: m. 1, One who, or that which, cracks, 

2. A noisy boaster; a swaggering fellow, 

What cracker is this same that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of superfluous breath? Shak. 

3. A small firework, composed of a thick roll of 
paper containing a little powder, and exploding 
with a sharp noise. 

4. A hard biscuit. 

5. One of a poor class of whites in the southern 
part of the United States; as, a Georgia cracker. 
[Cant, U.S.] Bartlett. 

€rick’-hémp, 7. <A wretch deserving or destined 
to be hung; a gallows-bird ; — called also crack-rope. 

€rick’le (krik/1), v.i. [Diminutive of crack.] To 
make slight cracks; to make small, abrupt noises, 
rapidly or frequently repeated; to decrepitate; as, 
burning thorns crackle. 

€rick/ling, n. 1. The making of small, abrupt 
cracks or reports, frequently repeated. 

As the crackling of thorns under a pot, so is the laughter of 
the fool. Eccl. vii. 6. 

2. The rind of roasted pork. 

3. (pl.) Food for dogs made from the refuse of 
tallow-melting, 

€rick/nel,n. [From crack. Of. Fr. craquelin, D. 
krakeling.| A certain kind of hard, brittle cake or 
biscuit. Spenser, 

€rick’-rope, n. See CRACK-HEMP. 
€rack/-sktill, n. One whose intellect is impaired ; 
a thoughtless fellow. 

€raicks/man,n. <A burglar. [Slang.] 

€ra-e0/vi-an, 7. (Geog.) A native or naturalized 
inhabitant of Cracow, in Poland. 

€ra-e0/vi-an, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Cracow. 

€rii/eOwes, n. pl. Long-toed boots or shoes for- 
merly worn in many parts of Europe;—so called 
from Cracow, in Poland, where they were first 
worn in the fourteenth century. Fairholt. 

€ra/dle (kra/dl), n. [A-S. eradel, cradol. Cf. W. 
cryd, ashaking or rocking, a cradle, crydu, oo” 
crydiaw, Ir. creathaim, Gael. crith, to shake. 

1, A movable bed, so constructed as to rock, for 
the use of infants; hence, the place in which any 
thing is nurtured or protected in the earlier period 
of its existence, 

No sooner was I crept out of my cradle, 
Than I was made a king, at nine months old. Shak. 
2. The condition of infancy, or very early life. 


They should scarcely depart from a form of worship in 
which they had been educated from their cradles. Clarendon. 
ng a gg ae 


Shak. 
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8. (Agric.) An instrument added to a scythe, for 
cutting grain. It consists of a light framework of 
long, flexible teeth parallel to the scythe, designed 
to receive the grain as cut, and to lay it evenly in 
swaths. 

4. (Engraving.) An instrument used especially 
in preparing plates for mezzotints. It consists of a 
flat piece of tempered steel properly prepared with 
teeth and fitted to a handle, which, by a rocking 
motion, raises burrs on the surface of the plate, so 
laying the ground. 

5. (Ship-building.) A framework of timbers used 
to support a vessel about to be launched; also, a 
similar framework used to support vessels when 
drawn up an inclined plane, or across a narrow 
strip of land. 

6. (Surg.) A case for a broken bone. 

€ra/dle, v.t. [imp.& p. p. CRADLED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. CRADLING. | 

1. To layin a cradle; to rock in a cradle; to com- 
pose or quiet. 

It cradles their fears to sleep. 

2. To nurse in infancy. 

He that hath been cradled in majesty will not leave the 
throne to play with beggars. lanville. 

3. To cut and lay with a cradle, as grain. 

€ra/dle,v.i. To lie or lodge, asinacradle. Shak. 

€ri/dle-hdle, . <A gulley across a sleigh-track, 
of a kind often produced by much travel. [U. S.] 

€ra/dle-s¢ythe (kra/dl-sith), n. A scythe made 
broader than an ordinary one, to be used in a cradle 
for cutting grain. 

€ra/dling,n. 1. The act of using a cradle. 

2. (Arch.) The timber, ribs, and pieces in arched 
ceilings, to which the laths are nailed. Gwilt. 

3. (Coopering.) Cutting a cask into two pieces 
lengthwise, in order to enable it to pass a narrow 
place, the two parts being afterward united. 

raft (6), n. [A-S. craft, strength, power, art, Ger., 
Sw., & Dan. kraft, power, Icel. kraptr. Cf. W. 
cref, cryf, strong. ] 

1. Art or skill; dexterity in particular manual 
employment; hence, the occupation or employment 
itself; manual art; a trade. 

A poem is the work of the poet; poesy is his skill or craft 
of making. B. Jonson. 

Since the birth of time, throughout all ages and nations 

Has the cra/t of the smith been held in repute. Longfellow. 

2. Cunning, art, or skill, in a bad sense, or ap- 
plied to bad purposes; artifice; guile; skill or dex- 
terity employed to effect purposes by deceit. ‘Craft 
against vice I must apply.” Shak. 

You have that crooked wisdom which is called craft, which 
is a sign of pusillanimity. Hobbes. 

The chief priests and the scribes sought how they might 
take him by craft, and put him to death. ‘ark xiv. 

3. (Naut.) Vessels of any kind. Totten. 

Small craft, small vessels of any kind, as sloops, 
schooners, cutters, &c. 


€rvaft, v. 7. To play tricks; to indulge in deceit. 
[Obs.] ‘‘ You have crafted fair.” Shak, 
€rait/ily, adv. [See Crarry.] With craft, cun- 
ning, or guile; artfully; cunningly; with more art 
than honesty. 
€raft/imess,n. Dexterity in devising and effecting 
a purpose; cunning; artifice; stratagem. 
He taketh the wise in their own craftiness. Job v. 18. 
€raits’man, n.; pl. ERAFTS/MEN. One skilled in 
a manual occupation; an artificer; a mechanic. 
€raits/mas-ter, n. One skilled in his craft or 
trade; one of superior cunning. ‘‘ In cunning per- 
suasion his craftsmaster.” Holland. 
€raft/y, a. 1. Relating to, or characterized by, 
skill; dexterous. ‘Crafty work.” Piers Plowman. 
2. Skillful at deceiving others; cunning; wily. 


D. A, Clark. 


“A pair of crafty knaves.” Shak. 
But while, with anxious care and crafty wiles, 
‘You would enlarge the limits of your state. J. Baillie. 


Syn.— Cunning; artful; wily; sly; fraudulent; de- 
ceitful; subtle; shrewd. See CUNNING. 
€raig,n. [W. craig, Gael. & Ir. creag, Corn. karak, 
Amor, karrek.] 
1. A steep, rugged rock; a rough, broken rock, 
or point of a rock, 
2. (Geol.) A partially compacted bed of gravel 
mixed with shells, of the tertiary age. Dana. 
€rag,n. [D. kraag, Ger. krage, kragen, throat, 
neck, and collar. Cf. CRAw.] 
1. The human neck. 
They looken big, as bulls that have been bate 
And bearen the crag so stiff and so state. : 
2: The neck-piece or rack of mutton. 
€rag’/sed (60), a. Full of crags or broken rocks; 
rough ; rugged; abounding with prominences, 
points, and inequalities. 
€rag’/sed-mess, n. _The state of abounding with 
crags, or broken, pointed rocks. 
€rag’gi-ness, n. The state of being craggy. 
trag’sy, a. Full of crags; abounding with broken 
rocks; rugged with projecting points of rocks; as, 
the craggy side of a mountain; a craggy cliff. 
From the craggy ledge, the poppy hangs asleep. 


Spenser. 


Tennyson. 


€rail, n. A kind of basket made of osiers. See 
CREEL. 

Crake, nm. A boast. See CRACK. Spenser. 

€rake,v.t. To utter boastfully. [Obs.] Spenser. 
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€rake, v. i. To brag; to boast; to crack. [0Obs.] 
See CRACK, v. 7. Spenser. 

€rake,n. [Icel. krdka, crow, and krakr, raven, Sw. 
kréka, Dan. aE D. kraai, O. H. Ger. craia, 
chraa, chrd, M. H. Ger. krae, N. H. Ger. krihe. 
Cf. Crow.] (Ornith.) A species of Rallus or rail 
(R. crex), found among grass, corn, broom, or furze ; 
—so called from its singular cry; the corn-crake. 

€vake’-bér/ry, n. (Bot.) A shrub and its fruit; a 
species of Lmpetrum; the crow-berry. See CRow- 


BERRY. 

€rak/er,n. One who boasts; abraggart. [Obs.] 

€ram,n. 1. ( Weaving.) A warp having more than 
two threads passing through each dent or split of 
the reed. 

2. All miscellaneous matters of information per- 
taining to the classics and classical antiquities, not 
included under composition and translation. [ Col- 
log. Eng. Universities.] Bristed. 

€ram,v.t. [imp. & p.p.CRAMMED; p. pr. & vb.n. 
CRAMMING.| [A-S.crammian, to cram, Sw. krama, 
to press, Ger. krammen, krimmen, to seize or grasp 
with the claws. ] 

1. To press or drive, particularly in filling or 
thrusting one thing into another; to stuff; to crowd; 
to fill to superfluity; as, to cram any thing into a 
basket or bag; to cram a room with people. 

Suffer us to famish, and their storehouse!) crammed with 
grain! Shak. 

2. To fill with food beyond satiety; to stuff. 

Children would be freer from diseases if they were not 
crammed so much by fond mothers, Locke. 

3. To qualify for public examination by special 
preparation. [Collog. Eng.and U.S. Universities.} 

€rim,v.i. 1. To eat greedily or beyond satiety ; to 
stuff. Pope. 

2. To make eee for an exaraination by a 
hasty review of studies. [Collog. Eng. and U.S. 
Universities. | 

€ram/bo, n. [Cf. CRAMP, a., difficult.] 

1. A play in which one person gives a word, to 
which another finds a rhyme. 

I saw in one corner...acluster of men and women, di- 
verting themselves with a game at crambo. I heard several 
double rhymes... which raised a great deal of mirth. Addison. 

2. A word rhyming with another word. ‘ Every 
crambo he could get.” Swift. 

€ra-moi’sie,)a.  ([Fr. cramoisi, crimson. See 
€ra-moi/sy, CRIMSON.] Crimson. 

A splendid seignior, magnificent in cramoisy velvet. Motley. 


€ramp, 7. [D. & Sw. kramp, Dan. krampe, Ger. 
krampf, whence Fr. crampe.] 

1. That which confines or contracts; a limit; a 
restriction. 

A narrow fortune is a cramp toa great mind. L’Hstrange. 

2. (Sw. krampa, Dan. krampe, D. kram, Ger. 
krampe, from O. H. Ger. chramph, crooked, from 
chrimphan, to crook, bend. Cf. CLAMP.] <A piece 
of iron bent at the ends, serving to hold together 
pieces of timber, stones, &c.; a cramp-iron. 

3. Aniron instrument, having 
ascrew at one end and a movable 
shoulder at the other, used for 
closely compressing the joints of 
framework. Gwilt. 

4. A piece of wood having a Cramp. 
curve corresponding to that of the upper part of the 
instep, on which the upper leather of a boot is 
stretched to give it the requisite shape. 

5. (Med.) A spasmodic and painful contraction 
of a muscle or muscles of the body. 

The cramp divers nights gripeth him in his legs. Sir 7. More. 
€ramp,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CRAMPED (krimpt); p. 
pr. & vb. n. CRAMPING. | 

1. To hold tightly pressed together; to restrain 
from free action; to confine and contract; to im- 
pede; to check. 

The mind may be as much cramped by too much knowl- 
edge as by ignorance. Layard. 

2. To fasten, confine, or hold with a cramp or 
cramp-iron, 

3. To form on a cramp; as, to cramp boot-legs. 

4. To afflict with cramp or spasmodic contraction 
of the muscles. 

I can laugh, heartily laugh, 
When the gout cramps my joints. Ford. 
€ramp,a. [See supra.] Characterized by difficulty 
or harshness; knotty; crooked, (pare 

Care being taken not to add any cramp reasons for this 

opinion. Coleridge. 
€ramp/-birk, n. (Med.) A plant haying a very 
acid fruit; — sometimes used in medicine. 
€ramp/-bone, n. The patella of a sheep;—so 


called because formerly employed as a charm for 
Halliwell. 


Dickens. 


the cramp. 
He could turn cramp-bones into chess-men, 
€ramp/-fish, 7. 
(Ichth.) The tor- 
pedo, or electric 
ray, the touch of 
which affects a 
person with a 
slight shock of elec- 
tricity. 
€ramp/-i/ron (-i/- 
urn), n. A piece 


of metal, usually Cramp-fish (Torpedo vulgaris). 








CRANIOMETRICAL 


iron, haying the ends turned up, and used for ~ 
binding things together, as large stones in masonry ; 
a cramp. 

€ramp/it,n. [See supra.] 

1. A piece of metal at the tip of a sword-sheath; 
a chape. : 

2. A cramp-iron, 

€rimp/o-nee’, a. [Fr.] (Her.) Having a cramp 
or square piece at the end; — said of a cross so fur- 
nished. 

€ram-poons/, n. pl. [Fr. crampon, from O. I. 
Ger. chramph, crooked. See CRAMP, 7.] 

1. Hooked pieces of iron, something like double 
calipers, for raising stones, lumber, and other heavy 
materials. 4 

2. (Mil.) Iron instruments with sharp points 
worn on the shoes to assist in gaining or keeping a 
foothold, as in case of a storming-party about to 
climb ramparts. Ogilvie. 

€ramp/-ring, n. <A ring formerly supposed to 
have virtue in averting or curing cramp, as having 
been consecrated with eertain ceremonies on Good 
Friday. 
€ramp/y,a. 1. Diseased with cramp. 
Productive of, or abounding in, cramps. 
“This crampy country.” Howitt. 
€ran, in. [Scot., from Gael. crann.] A quantity 
rane, equal to the contents of a barrel; as, a 
cran of fish. [Scot.] H, Miller. 
€ran/age,n. [From crane. L. Lat. cranagium.] 

1. The liberty of using a crane at a wharf for 
raising wares from a vessel. 

2. The money or price paid for the use of a crane. 

€ran/bér-ry, n. [From crane, 
because its slender stalk has 
been compared to the long legs 
and neck of a crane; Ger. kran- 
beere, kronsbeere.] (Bot.) A 
red, sour berry, much used for 
making sauce, &c.; the fruit of 
two species of Oxycoccus. The 
cranberry of the United States 
is the O. macrocarpus, that of 
Europe is O. palustris. 

€ranch, v.¢. See CRAUNCH. 

€rane, n. [A-S. cran, D. & L. 
Ger. kraan, H. Ger. kranich, 
allied with Gr. yépavos, Lat. 
grus, W.& Arm. garan, Corn. 
grana, Sw. trana, Dan. trane.] 

1. (Ornith.) A wading bird 
of the genus Grus, haying a long, straight bill, and 
long legs and neck. 

2. (D.& L. Ger. kraan, H. Ger. krahn, Sw. kran, 
Dan. krane, Gr. yépavos.| (a) 
A machine for raising, lower- 
ing, and moving heavy weights. 
It consists of an arm, or piece 
of timber, projecting from a 
post, and furnished with the 
necessary tackle or pulleys, 
windlass, &c.;— so called from 
a fancied similarity between its 
arm and the neck of a crane. <,¢ 
(6.) A similar arm turning on a 
vertical axis or support, in a ¥ 
fireplace for supporting kettles, 
&c., over a fire. 

3. A siphon, or bent pipe, for 
drawing liquors out of a cask. S 

4. (Naut.) A piece of wood or iron formed with 
two arms, used, in pairs, to stow spare spars in. 

€rane, v. ¢. To cause to rise; to raise, as if by a 
crane; — with wp. [Rare.] 


What instruments are used in craning up a soul sunk below 
the center to the highest heavens. Bates. 


An upstart craned up to the height he has. Massinger. 


€rane’-fly, n. (Entom.) A slender, two-winged 
insect, of the genus Tipula. 

€rane’s/-bill, n. 1. (Bot.) The plant Geraniwm, 
of many species ;— so named from an appendage of 
the seed-vessel, which resembles the beak of a crane 
or stork. 

2. A pair of long-beaked pincers used by sur- 

geons. 





Crane (Grus cinerea). 





Crane, (2, a.) 


€rang,n. See KRENG. 
€ra/ni-al, a. Belonging to the cranium. ‘Cranial 
characters.” Carpenter. 


€ra/ni-dg/no-my, n. (Gr. kpaviov, N. Lat. cra- 
nium, the skull, and yyapwv, one who knows or ex- 
amines, from yva@vat, ytyvwoxev, to know.] The 
doctrine or science which treats of the form and 
other characteristics of the skull; craniology. Good. 

€ra/ni-0-16s/ie-al, a. Pertaining to craniology. 

€ra/ni-dl/o0-Zist,n. One who treats of craniology, 
or one who is versed in the science of the cranium ; 
a phrenologist. : 

€ra'ni-6lVo-gy, n. [Gr. cpardoy, skull, and dédyos, 
discourse, Aéyerv, to speak.] The science which 
investigates the structure and uses of the skulls in 
various animals, particularly as determining or ex- 
hibiting their specific character and intellectual 
powers; phrenology. 

€ra/ni-6m/e-ter, n. [Gr. «paviov, skull, and pérpov, 
measure.] An instrument for measuring the skulls 
of animals. 

€ra/ni-o-mét/rie-al, a. Pertaining to craniometry. 





, 





; CRANIOMETRY 


€ra/ni-bm/e-try,n. The art of measuring the cra- 
nia, or skulls, of animals, for discovering their spe- 
cific differences. 

€ra/ni-bs/eo-pist, n. [See infra.] One skilled in, 
or professing, cranioscopy. 


It was found of equal dimensions in a literary man whose 
skull puzzled the cranioscopists. Coleridge. 


€ra'ni-ds/co- y, 7. [Gr. koaviov, skull, and cxo- 
mety, to view.| The examination of the skull with a 
ee, to discover the parts of the brain which are 
prepored to be the organs of particular passions or 
faculties. 
€ra@'ni-iom, n.; pl. era’ Nnr-A, [N. Lat., from Gr. 
kpaviov.] (Anat.) The skull of an animal ; the as- 
a of bones which inclose the brain; brain- 


erank, mn. [Of. D. kring, L. Ger. krink, Icel. kringr, 

circle, Sw. kring, round about. ] 
1. (Mach.) 
A bend in, or 
a bent portion 
of, an axis, 
serving as a 
handle for 
communicat- 


Q==0 
ing circular 


motion, as the 1, single crank; 2, double crank; 3, bell-crank,. 


crank of a grindstone; or to change circular into 
reciprocating motion, as in a saw-mill; or recipro- 
eating into circular motion, as in a steam- engine. 
See also BELL-CRANK. 

2. Any bend, turn, or winding, as of a passage. 


I send it [food] aah the rivers of your blood, 

And through the er anks and oftices of man; 

_ The strongest nerves, and small inferior veins, 

From me receive that natural competency 

Whereby they live. Shak. 


3. A twist or turn in speech; a conceit consisting 
in a change of the form or meaning of a word. 


© 


\ Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. Milton. 
; 4. A cheat orimpostor. [Obs.] 
, Thou art a counterfeit crank, a cheater. Burton. 


€raink, a. [A-S. cranc, weak, Icel. krankr, D. & 
Ger. krank, sick, weak. ] 
| aS (Naut.) Liable to careen or be overset, as a 
ship when she is too narrow, or has not suflicient 
ballast, or is loaded too high, to carry full sail. 
2. Full of spirit; brisk; lively. 

As cockle on his dunghill crowing crank. 
rink, v.i. Same as CRANKLE. 
€rink/-bird, nN. ee A species of wood- 

pecker of very small size 
€ranked (kripkt), a. Formed with a bend or crank; 
as, a cranked axle. 
€rank/le,v.i. [See CRANK, ”.,and CRINKLE.] To 
runina winding course; to bend, wind, and turn. 
See how this river comes me cr eakBad in! Shak. 
€rank/le (krink’1), v.¢. To break into bends, turns, 
or angles; to crinkle. 
Old Vaga’s stream 4 
Crankling her banks. Piiitips. 
€rink’le,. A bend or turn; a crinkle ; -anlangu- 
lar ] prominence, Yer by ort 


Spenser. 


€rink/ness, 7. 1. (Naut.) Liability vibe OVerset 5 
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—said of a ship. 
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€rape, v.t. [imp.& p. p. CRAPED (krapt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. CRAPING.] [Fr. créper, from Lat. crispare, 
to curl, crisp, from crispus.] To form into ring- 
lets ; to curl; as, to crape the hair. 

€rape!-fish, n. Salted codfish hardened by pres- 
sure. Kane, 

€raip/nel,n. A hook or drag. See GRAPNEL. 

€rap’/ple (krip/l),n. [See GRAPPLE.] A claw. 
[Obs.] Spenser. 

€raplt-ld, )n. (Lat. crapula, Gr. Gratin] Same 

€rap/ile, as CRAPULENCE. 

€rap/ii-lence, n. The sickness occasioned by in- 
temperance ; eae [ Obs.]} Bailey. 

€rip/i-lent, [Lat. crapulentus, crapulosus, 

€rip/i-lots, ie, crapuleux. See supra.) Sur- 
charged with liquor ; sick by intemperance, [Rare.] 


Syn.—Drunken; intoxicated; inebriated. 


€rap’y, a. Resembling crape. 
€rare, n. [O. Fr. craier, créer, croyer, L. Lat. 
craiera, creyera, perhaps from Ger. krieger, D. 
krijger, warrior. j A slow, unwieldy trading vessel. 
[Obs.] [Written also crayer and cray.] 
To show what coast thy sluggish crare 
Might easiliest harbor in. 
erase, v. t. 
€raish, v.t. 
& vb. n. CRASHING. 
crosciare, from Goth. 
grate. Cf. CRUSH.] 


Shak. 


To crush or bruise; to weaken. [Qbs.] 
{imp. & p. p. CRASHED (krasht); p. pr. 
QO. Fr. & Pr. crotssir, It. 
criustan, to gnash, crash, 
To break to pieces violently ; 
to dash with tumult and violence. [Rare.] Mallet. 
€rash, v.i. To make a loud, clattering sound, as of 
many things falling and breaking at once. 
When convulsions cleave the laboring earth, 
Before the dismal yawn appears, the ground. 
Trembles and heaves, the nodding houses crash. Smith. 
€raish, n. 1. The loud, mingled sound of many 
things falling and breaking at once. 
The gilded roofs and towers of stone, 
Now instant all around, 
With sudden crash and dreadful groan, 
Rush thundering to the ground. 
2. [Lat. crassus.] Coarse linen cloth. 
ee nm. [Gr. xpdots, from xepavvivat, to mix.] 
1. (Med.) A mixture of the constituents of a fluid ; 
as, the crasis of the blood, of humors, &c.; hence, 
constitution ; temperament. Dunglison. 
2. (Gram. ) A contraction of two vowels into one 
long vowel, or into a diphthong; as, a for coago, 
nil for nihil. 


Nickle. 


€rass,a. ([Lat. crassus, thick, fat,| gross.}> sGArossy 
thick; coarse; not elaborated or, refined, if bs. | 
“Crass and fumid exhalations.” | Browne.) »‘¢ Crass 


Cudworth.: illat 


ignorance.” 
[Lati. orassamenture, from CTGS- 


€rass/a-ment, 7. 


>» to sonst prt 


sare, to make thick; from crassus.] «The, thick part | 


of any fluid, especially; of theiblood 3.a,¢lot.» 5 {| 
€riss/ianenty 70 - ‘The same jas; ORASSA MENT, 1 
€riass/i-tiide ) (53)))(..\[ Lat.. hares sti fla Jin \Grogs- 
| Mess; Coarsenesssnthicknessi 5 , 
€riss’mess, m. 0 \Grossnessi, ‘LObs. Io 18 
€ras/ti nition; 2. :o[ Lat. erastinnssy;-G,: UM OF | 

to-morrow, from cras, to-morrow: J]; /Ihe, pet of ppt | 

ting off till’ tosmorrow ;.procrastination., [Obs.] 

| €ra- tee! Ws). [Nv Latsp from) >Gaiokparatyés.] 
| (Bot.) A’ genus of*small; hardy trees;much used 

‘for ornamentalpurposes 5 the hawthorne!) .& 


\ 


€riitch, n.  [Rrsconeches: crib, imanger,) Prijienepia, 
orepche, It. greppia, from. Ou Hs \Gerskrippay-keip- | ° 
ped Ny AL! 


ers hrippé;: beso] ee jor! pens 
frame for hays ‘wmcribow odt as tei 
Begin from first where: He: oh eriedbd: was, 
In simple erate/; wraptin ai wad of hay. 
Cratch-cradle;a representation of the figure of the 
cratch, made upon the fingers with va string? a ae 
_ game; called also. ‘scratoh-cradle and, ae s- eradle.2 


€rateh, 1, See Scr Aretr. , 
€rate, 1: 
wicker-work, used. for the’ transportation of viina, 
crockery, and similar wares. © 
‘€ra’ter, n. (Lat, crater, cratera, from: Gr: pemD, 
ea mixing vessel, the mouth “of a Jvoleanoy’ from) 
~kepavedvat, to mix.) > *” : 
1. The aperture, or aioath of 4 volcatio! 


2. (Astron.) A, constellation, of the southern hemi- 


sphere, called the Cupyrinre 
or téxiform, a. (Lat. cratera and. | 
cofarnvag form}: ! paw Ingo the form of a, 
sdeoblebins s9"e! mort ai 
€ra/ter- ous, a. Bentaining: 409 OM Test 
gosembiingaterater, [RJ Brownings « 
“€r diunch (kritnehd, edes ftmpo8 ps Ps 
2 “onabNerep: (krineht) fe Peps KAU: fi 
CR AUNCHENG |) 5 [Cf Dass: BONTIM SEN, £0 
eat greedily. ] To crush with the keels 
secbo> dhrewi wei ths Rid lence pasate 
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Bacon. | 
Glanville. | { 


| 
Spenser. 


[Lat? crates.]") & Basket or thagipedl of ; 


CRAYON-PAINTING 


CRAVING. A-8, crajian, Icel. kre krife 
ee re]. i afi refia, Sw. krifva, 
1. To ask with earnestness or importunity; to 
ask with submission or humility, as a dependent; 
to beg; to entreat; to beseech; to implore. 
As for my nobler friends, I cr ave their pardon. Shak. 
Joseph... went in boldly unto Pilate, and craved the bod 
of Jesus. Mark xv. 43. 
2. To call for, asa gratification; to long for; to 
require or demand; as, the stomach craves food. 
{=> This verb is gametings used with for before the 
thing sought. ‘‘ Once one may crave for love.” Suckling. 
Syn.—To ask; seek; beg; beseech; implore; entreat; 
solicit. 
€ra/ven, n. [Probably from crave, one who craves 
or begs for his life when vanquished. ] [Formerly 
written also cravant and cravent.| One who, being 
vanquished in trial by battle, has craved or begged 
his life of his antagonist; hence, a recreant; a cow- 
ard; a weak-hearted, spiritless fellow. 
King Henry. Is it fit this soldier keep his oath? 
Fluellen. He ts a craven and a villain else. Shak. 
Syn.— Coward; poltroon; dastard. See Cowarp. 


€ra’ven,a. Cowardly with meanness. “A craven 
heart.” Shak,- 
‘The poor craven bridegroom said never a word. W. Scott? 
€ra/ven (kra/yn), v.t. [imp. & p.p. CRAVENED} 
p. pr. & vb. n. CRAVENING.] To make regréanit, 
weak, or cowardly. [Obs.} 
There is a prohibition so divine, 
That cravens my weak hand. 
€rav’er, n. One who crayes or begs. 
€ravfing-ly, adv. In an earnest or craving math; 


ola 





ner: a ie 
€rav/ing-ness, 7. 
{D. kraag, Ger. krage, PS eid : 
me 


The state of craying, |!) + 
y ey 


Kay. 


raw, n. 
va, Dan. kroe, throat, crop. 
or first stomach of fowls. 

€raw/-fish, EG 

€ray/’-fish, sae 
eres either 
from H.. . Ger 
kr aie nloW krebs,. 
or-from’ Fr. écre- 

\visse, O. Fr..escne-. 

' ofRHaP which ig ‘tty F, 

One from 


Cf, CBAG. A 






Ger, krebiz,} vy Crew-figh,, hut ae ‘O 


VA'species ’ 


sk ere of, the genus aed, eembine the 
"LO ster, but smaller, found i fresh Bre } streams. 
If is ésteemed very Cobo Aged. “Hee STACHA. 


imp. & WLED ; 
wad: he ie fDan. Edie cel. Terie 2 ig 
L. Ger. krabbeln, 1D D. krabbelen, grabbelen, Cnt 
othe id eeaeuels a 1 Scot, Crow, 00? 

L...To, move slo drawing phe body alon, 
the ‘Wroend. wis WORK! P48 Cnt ve slowly” ‘in 
hands and knees or feet, as) ae hominy’ ‘being ; 
creep. : 

> wyotin Ande what heasenly ifr only by feeliti gs 2 
‘crawls from one thing to another. 
‘BR! To move oradvance ina feeble} slowy or Sik. 
ward’ manner. 
| He Was hardly able! to cratol about'the room) Apo foi6k, 
"3.7 adyancé slowly ‘and, slyly; to -imsinuate 
one’s self; to advance oY gain influence iy servile 
or, obsequious conduct. : 


loop gf Again, theré is sprung up, _ ; 
A heretic, an arch Sie Cranmer; one , 3 
_ Hath éraw led intd the favor'of the king. Shak. 


» Absurd opitions erdwl about the world: South. 


»,4-To haye the sensation as of insects’ _oreeping 
about the body. 

€rawl,n. The act or motion of crawltt@} ‘slow mo- 

tion, as ofa ereéping animal: 

€rawi, n. [Ct D. kraat, inclosure, park.} Ae “pen 
or inclosure of stakes and hurdles ont the sea* “coast, 
for oontaining fish. 

rawler,.n..One, who, - or that which, 
creeper; a reptile. 

€rawl/ing ly, adv... In a crawling manner. 

“Orax, N. COmiuth. ) A genus of: gallinateous nia, 
of the. family Cracid@, inhabiting _Anteticas” the 


curassow. 
€riiy, «| W,,[Of, CRARE.] “(Nawty A Small sea 
€rayrex,| ~ vessel.” PObs.]° [Written also éFare J” 
€ray’-fish, 7. The river lobster See CRAWFISH. 
jCuayfon,n. {Fr,, from crate, 
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€raze,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CRAZED} p. pr, & vd. n. 
CRAZING.] [O. Eng. crase, from Fr. écraser, to 
crush, shatter, from Icel. krassa, to grind, Sw. 
krasa, to crush, break to pieces, ] 

1. To break into pieces; to crush; to grind to 
owder ; as, to craze tin ore. ‘‘The pot was 
crazed.” Chaucer. 
God, looking forth, will trouble all his host, 
And craze their chariot wheels. Milton. 
2. To put out of order; to confuse; to weaken; 
to impair. 
Grief hath crazed my wits. Shak. 
3. To derange the intellect of; to render insane. 
Every sinner does wilder and more extravagant things than 
any man can do that is crazed and out of his wits. Tillotson. 
€raze,v.i. To be crazed, or to act or appear as 
one that is crazed. 
She would weep and he would craze. 


€raze,n. 1. State of craziness; insanity. 

2. A strong habitual desire or passion. 

It was quite a craze with him [Burns] to have his Jean 
dressed genteelly. Prof. Wilson. 

€raz/ed-mess,7. A broken state; decrepitude; an 
impaired state of the intellect. 

€riaze’-mill, n. A mill resembling a grist 

€raz/ing-mill, mill, used for grinding tin. 

€ra/zi-ly, adv. [See CrAzy.] In a broken or 
crazy manner. 

Ova/zi-ness, n. [eee CRAZY.] 

1. The state of being broken or weakened; as, 
the craziness of a ship or of the limbs. 

2. The state of being broken in mind; imbecility 
or weakness of intellect; derangement. 

€ra/zy,a. [From craze, q. v.] 

1. Characterized by weakness or feebleness; de- 
crepit; broken. ‘‘ One of great riches, but a crazy 
constitution.” Addison. 

They with difficulty got a crazy boat to carry them to the 
island. Jeffrey. 

2. Broken, weakened, or disordered in intellect; 
deranged; weakened; shattered. ‘‘ Over moist 
and crazy brains.” Hudibras. 

€ré’a-ble, a. [Lat. creabilis, from creare, to create. 
See CREATE.] Capable of being created. [Obs.] 
Watts. 
€reaight (krat), n. [Ir. & Gael. graidh, graigh, 
akin to Lat. grew, gregis, herd.] A drove of cattle. 
[ Obs.] Halliwell. 
€reaght, v.i. To grazeon lands. [Obs.] Davies. 
€réak,v.i. [imp. & p. p. CREAKED (kreekt); p.pr. 
& vb. n. CREAKING.] [A modification of crack, 
q.v. Of. O. Fr. criquer, to creak, crackle, rustle, 
and A-8. cearcian, to creak.] To make a sharp, 
harsh, grating sound, as by the friction of hard sub- 
stances. 
No door there was the unguarded house to keep, 
On creaking hinges turned, to break his sleep. Dryden. 
€réak, v.¢. To produce a creaking sound with. 
I shall stay here... 
Creaking my shoes on the plain masonry. Shak. 
€réak, nm. The sound produced when any thing 


Keats. 


creaks. Clarke. 
To cry creak, to desist from any project; to repent. 
[0bs.] Halliwell. 


€réam,n. [Fr. créme, Pr., Sp., & It. crema, L. Lat. 
crema, crema lactis, formed from Lat. eremor, thick 
juice or broth; allied to A-8. ream, Ger. rahm, D. 
room, Icel. riomi. | 

1. The oily, unctuous substance, of a yellowish 
color, which, when milk stands unagitated in a cool 
place, rises and forms a scum on the surface. 

2. The part of any liquor that rises and collects 
on the surface. [Rare.] 

3. The best part of a thing; 
jest or story. 

Cream of lime, the scum of lime-water, or that part of 
lime which, after being dissolved in its caustic state, sep- 
arates from the water in the mild state of chalk or lime- 
stone. — Cream of tartar, purified tartar or argal, being 
the bi-tartrate of potassa;—so called because it rises, 
like cream, to the surface of the liquor in which it is 
purified. 

€réam,v.é. [imp. & p.p.cCREAMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CREAMING. | 

1. To skim or take off by skimming, as cream. 
2. To take off the best part of. 

€réam, v.i. To form or become covered with cream; 
to become thick like cream; to assume the appear- 
ance of cream. 

€réam/eake, n. (Cookery.) A kind of cake filled 
with custard made of cream, eggs, &c. 

€réam/-cheese, n. Cheese formed of milk from 
which the cream has not been taken off, or of milk 
mixed with cream. 

€réam/-edlored, a. Of the color of.cream; light 
yellow. ‘‘Cream-colored horses.” Hazlitt. 

€réam/-faced (krém/fast), a. White or pale, as 
the effect of fear, or as the natural complexion. 

€réam/-fruit,n. (Bot.) (a.) A kind of édible fruit 
found at Sierra Leone. (b.) A plant, the Roupellia 
grata ;—so called because its fruit contains a cream- 
like juice. 

€réam/entit,n. (Bot.) The fruit of the Bertholletia 
excelsa of South America; — commonly called Bra- 
zil-nut. 

€réam/=slicge, . A sort of wooden knife with a 
thin blade twelve or fourteen inches long. 


as, the cream of a 
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€réam/y, ad. 1, Full of cream. 
There each trim lass, that skims the milky store, 
To the swart tribes their creamy bowls allot. Collins. 

2. Resembling cream in nature, appearance, or 
taste; unctuous. “Lines of creamy spray.” Ten- 
nyson. ‘Your creamy words but cozen.” Beau. f Fl. 

€ré/an¢e,n. [Fr. créance, credence, confidence; in 
falconry, a line used to secure a bird that can not be 
depended on; from Lat. credere, to trust. See 
CREDENCE.] (falconry.) A fine, small line, fas- 
tened to a hawk’s leash, when she is first lured. 
€ré/ant, w. (Lat. creare, p. pr. creans, creantis, to 
create.] Creative; formative. oben ae 
owe 
Sprang very beauteous from the creant Word 
Which thrilled around us. Browning. 
€réase,n. [Cf. L. Ger. kras, H. Ger. krause, crisp- 
ness, krausen, krdéusen, to crisp, curl, lay in folds, 
Scot. creis, to curl.] . 

1. A line or mark made by folding or doubling 
any pliable substance; hence, a similar mark, how- 
ever produced. 

2. A Malay dagger. “The cursed 

Tennyson. 


Malayan crease.” 
[imp. & p.p. CREASED (kreest); p. pr. 


See CREESE. 


€réase, v. f. 
& vb. n. CREASING.] To make a crease or mark in, 
as by folding or doubling. 

€r6é/a-sOte, n. See CREOSOTE. 

€ré/at, n. [Fr. créat, from Lat. creatus, created or 
educated for any office ; It. creato, a creature, pupil, 
servant, Sp. criado, a servant, client.] (Man.) An 
usher to a riding-master. 

€re-at/a-ble, a. Capable of being created. 

€re-ate’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CREATED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. CREATING.] [Lat. creare, creatum, to create; It. 
creare, Pr. crear, Sp. & Pg. crear, criar, Fr. créer.] 

1. To bring into being; to form out of nothing; 
to cause to exist. 
In the beginning, God created the heaven and the earth. : 
ren. i. 1. 
2. To effect by the agency and under the laws of 
causation; to be the occasion of; to produce. 
Your eye, in Scotland, 
Would create soldiers, and make women fight. Shak. 
3. Toinvest with a new form, office, or character; 
to constitute; to appoint; to make. 
Arise, my knights of the battle: I create you 


Companions to our person. Shak. 
O, rather, gracious sir, 
Create me to this glory. Ford. 
€re-ate’, a. ([Lat. creatus, p. p. of creare. See 


supra.| Begotten; composed; created. [ Obs.] Shak. 
€vé/a-time, n. [Gr. kpéas, flesh.] (Chem.) A crys- 
tallizable substance of organic origin, found in the 
muscular tissue of animals. 
€re-at/imine,n. (Chem.) An alkaline, crystalliza- 
ble substance obtained by the action of acids on 
creatine, and found in the juice of muscular flesh. 
€re-a/tion, n. [Lat. creatio, Fr. création, Pr. crea- 
tio, creazo, Sp. creacion, It. creazione. See CREATE. ] 
1. The act of creating, causing to exist, or consti- 
tuting; especially, the act of bringing the universe 
or this world into existence. 
Chaos heard his voice; him all his train 
Followed in bright succession to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. Milton. 
2. The act of investing with a new character; 
constitution; appointment; formation. ‘‘ An Irish 
peer of recent creation.” Landor. 
3. That which is created; that which is produced 
or caused to exist, as the world or the universe. 
Nor could the tender, new creation bear 


Th’ excessive heats or coldness of the year. Dryden. 
A false creation, F 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain. Shak. 


€re-a/tion-al, a. Pertaining to creation. 
€re-a/tive, a. [It. & Sp. creativo, See CREATE.] 
Having the power to create, or exerting the act of 
creation. ‘Creative talent.” W. Irving. 
€re-a/tive-mess, n. State of being creative. 
€re-a/tor,n. ([Lat. creator, Pr. creator, creaire, It. 
creatore, Sp. & Pg. criador, Fr. créatewr.] One 
who creates, produces, or constitutes; especially, 
the Supreme Being. 
What cause 
Moved the Creator, in his holy rest 
Through all eternity, so late to build 
In Chaos? Milton. 
€re-a/tor-ship, n. State or condition of a creator. 
€re-a/tress,n. ([Lat. creatriz, from creator.) She 
who creates, makes, or produces. 
€réat/iir-al (krét/yur-al), a. Belonging to a crea- 
ture; having the qualities of a creature. 
€réat/ire (krét/yur, 53), n. [Lat.creatura, Fr. cré- 
ature, Pr., It., & Pg. creatura, Sp. creatura, cria- 
tura. See CREATE. |] 
1. Any thing created; any being not self-exist- 
ent; especially, any being created with life; an 
animal; aman. 


He asked water, a creature so common and needful that it 
was against the law of nature to deny him. Fuller. 


God’s first creature was light. Bacon, 

On earth, join, all ye creatures, to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. Jfilton. 
2. A human being, in contempt or endearment; 
as, a poor creature; a pretty creature. ‘‘The 
thoughtless creatures who make up the lump of 
that [the female] sex.” Steele. 
The world hath not a sweeter creature. Shak. 
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3. A person who owes his rise and fortune to an- 
other, and is made to promote his ends; a servile 
dependent. 

Hoping that he would continue in an entire dependence on 
him, and be his creature. Burnet. 

Great princes thus, when favorites they raise, 
To justify their grace, their creatures praise. Dryden. 

All centered, therefore, in half a dozen ruffians and their 
creatures. ; ; De Quincey. 

€réat/tire-less,a. Without created beings; alone. 
[ Obs.] 


God was alone 
And creatureless at first. Donne. 


€vréat/ire-ly, a. Having the qualities of a creature; 


creatural, [Rare.] 
A created entity,... merely creaturely and distinguishable 
from the Creator. loleridge. 


€réat/iire-ship, 7. The state of acreature. [ Rare.] 

€réat/tiv-ize, v.¢. To make like a creature; to invest 
with the character of a creature; to debase. [Obs.] 

This sisterly relation and consanguinity... would... de- 

grade and creaturize that mundane soul. Cudworth. 

€réaze,n. (Mining.) The tin in the central part of 
the washing pit. , 

€ré/bri-e6s/tate, a. [Lat. creber, close, and costa, 
rib.] Marked with closely-set ribs or ridges. 

€ré/bri-stil/eate, n. [Lat. creber, close, and swul- 
cus, farrow.] Marked with closely-set transverse 
furrows. 

€réhb/ri-tiide (53), . [Lat. crebritudo, from ecreber, 


close. Seeinfra.] Frequency. [Obs.) Wright. 
€ré/brotis, a. at. creber, close-set, frequent. ] 
Frequent. [Obs. Goodwin. 


€ré/denge, n. [L. Lat. credentia, from Lat. cre- 
dens, p. pr. of credere, to trust, believe; It. cre- 
denza, Pr. credensa, creansa. See CREDENT and 

CREANCE. } j 
1. Reliance of the mind on evidence of facts de- 
rived from other sources than personal knowledge, 
as from the testimony of others; belief; credit. 
“To give credenceto the Scripture miracles.” Trench. 
2. That which gives a claim to credit, belief, or 

confidence; as, a letter of credence. 

He left his credence to make good the rest. Tyndale. 


3. (Eccl.) The small table by the side of the altar 
or communion-table, on which the bread and wine 
are placed before being consecrated. Oxf. Gloss. 

€ré/dence, v. t. To give credence to; to believe. 
[ Obs.] Skelton. 

€re-dén'dum, n.; pl. €RE-DEN DA. [Lat., from 
credere. See infra.| (Theol.) A thing to be be- 
lieved; an article of faith;— distinguished from 
agendum, a practical pe é 

€reé/dent, a. [Lat. credens, p. pr. of credere, to 
trust, believe; It. credere, Sp. creer, Pg. erer, Pr. 
creire, Fr. croire, O. Fr. creire, crere.] 


1. Believing; giving credit; easy of belief. ‘If 
with too credent ear you list his song.” Shak. 
2. Having credit; not to be questioned. Shak. 


€re-dén/tial, a. [It. credenziale; from L. Lat. 
credentia. See CREDENCE.] Giving a title to credit. 
Their credential letters on both sides.” Camden. 
€re-dén/tial (-dén/shal), n. 1. That which gives 
credit; that which gives a title or claim to confi- 
dence. 
For this great dominion here 
Which over other beasts we claim, 
Reason our best credential doth appear. Buckinghamshire. 
2. (pl.) Testimonials or certificates showing that 
a person is entitled to credit, or has authority or 
official powers; as the letters of commendation and 
power given by a government to an embassador or 
envoy, which give him credit at a foreign court. 
The committee of estates excepted against the credentials 
of the commissioners. : W hitelock. 
To produce his credentials that he is indeed God’s embas- 
sador, Trench. 
€véd/i-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. crédibilité, Sp. credibvili- 
dad, It. credibilita. See infra.j| The quality or 
state of being credible; credibleness. ‘‘ The credi- 
bility of facts.” ‘‘ Credibility of witnesses.” 
Middleton. 
€réd/i-ble, a. ([Lat. credibilis, from credere; It. 
credibile, credevole, Sp. credible, creible. See CRE- 
DENT.] Capable of being believed; worthy of be- 
lief; not improbable; trustworthy. 
Things are made credible either by the known condition 
and quality of the utterer or by the manifest likelihood of 
truth in themselves. Hooker. 


A very diligent and observing person, and likewise very 
sober and credible. amupier. 
€réd/i-ble-ness, n. Worthiness of belief; just 
claim to credit; credibility. 
€réd/i-bly, adv. In a manner that deserves belief; 
with good authority to support belief. ; 
€réd/it, n. [Fr. crédit, It. & Sp. credito, from Lat. 
creditum, loan, &c., from credere, creditum, to 
trust, to loan.] 
1. Reliance or resting of the mind on the truth of 
something said or done; belief; faith. 
What does else want credit, come to me, 
And I’ll be sworn ’tis true. Shak. 
2. Reputation derived from the confidence of oth- 
ers; esteem; honor; reputation; estimation. 
Put an obligation on the credits... of new Christians, Fuller. 
John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown. Jowper. 
3. That which procures or is entitled to belief or 
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- eonfidence ; authority derived from character or 
reputation. 
The things which we properly believe, be only such as are 
_ received on the credit of divine testimony. Hooker. 
4. Influence derived from the good opinion, con- 
fidence, or favor of others: interest. 
Having credit enough with his master to provide for his own 
interest, he troubled not himself with that of other men. 
Clarendon. 
5. (Com.) Trust given or received; expectation 
of future payment for property transferred or prom- 
ises given ; mercantile reputation entitling to be 
trusted, or to receive goods or loans on promise of 
-after-payment;—applied to corporations, commu- 
nities, or nations. 
_ 6. (Book-keeping.) The side of an account on 
which are entered all items reckoned as values re- 
ceived or transferred from the party or the category 
_ (as Cash, Bills Receivable, &c.) named at the head of 
the account; also, any one or the sum of these items, 
| Public credit. (a.) The reputation of, or general confi- 
dence in, the ability or readiness of a government to fulfill 
its pecuniary engagements. (6.) The ability and fidelity 
of merchants or others who owe largely in a community. 
€rEd it, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CREDITED; p. pr, & vb. 
N. CREDITING. | [Lat. credere, creditum. See supra.] 
1. To confide in the truth of; to put trust in; to 
believe. 
How shall they credit 
A poor unlearned virgin? Shak. 
2. To bring honor or repute upon; to do credit 
to; to raise the estimation of. [Obs.] 
May here her monument stand so, 
To credit this rude age. Waller. 
3. To enter upon the credit side of an account; to 
give credit for; as, to credit the amount paid. 
4. To set to the credit of; as, to credit to aman 
the interest paid on a bond. 
€réd/it-a-ble, a. 1. Worthy of belief. [0bs.] 
“Divers creditable witnesses deposed.” Ludlow. 
2. Deserving or possessing reputation or esteem ; 
reputable; estimable. ; 
This gentleman was born of creditable parents. Goldsmith. 
He settled him in a good creditable way of living. Arbuthnot. 
€@réd/it-a-ble-ness, n. Quality of being credita- 
ble; reputation; estimation. Johnson. 
€réd/it-a-bly, adv. Reputably; with credit; with- 
out disgrace. 
€réd/it-or, n. 


[Lat., It. creditore, Fr. crediteur. 
See CREDIT. ] 


1. One who credits, believes, or trusts, [Obs.] 
Many sought to feed 
The easy creditors of novelties 
By voicing him alive. Daniel. 


2. One who gives credit in business matters; and 
hence, one to whom money is due :— opposed to 
debtor. 
Creditors have better memories than debtors. Franklin. 
€rédit-ress, nm. [Lat., from creditor. See supra.] 
€réd/it-rix, A female creditor. 
€ré’do, n. phat. (Mus.) The creed, as sung or 
read in the Romish service. 

€re-dii/li-ty, n. [Lat. credulitas, from credulus ; 
Fr. crédulité, Sp. credulidad, It. credulita. See in- 
fra.|] Easiness of belief; a disposition to believe on 
slight evidence. « 

That implicit credulity is the mark of a feeble mind will not 
be disputed. ‘ Sir W. Hamilton. 

€réd/ii-lotis, a. [Lat. credulus, from credere; It. 
& Sp. credulo, Fr. crédule. See CREDENT.] 

1. Apt to believe on slight or insufficient evidence ; 
easily convinced or imposed upon; unsuspecting. 
“Youth credulous of happiness.” Landor. 

_ So glistened the dire snake, and into fraud 
Let’ Eve, our credulous mother. Milton. 
2. Capable of being easily believed; credible. [R.] 


It is a good sign of a great religion . . . to be credulous in the 
elrcumstances which are appointed to us... by our spiritual 


guides. — Bp. Taylor. 
3. Believed too readily, or on insufficient grounds, 
[Rare.] 


’T was he possessed me with your credulous death. Beau. § Fl. 
€réd/ii-lotis-ly, adv. With creda 
€réd/ii-lotis-ness, n. Easiness of belief; readiness 

to believe without sufficient evidence, 

Beyond all credulity is the credulousness of atheists, who 


believe that chance could make the world, when it can not 
build a house. S. Clarke. 


€reed, n. 
believe, at the beginning of the Apostles’ Creed.] 
A definite summary of what is believed; a brief ex- 
position of important points, as in religion, science, 
eo &c.; especially a summary of Christian be- 

ief; a religious symbol; as, the Apostolic Creed. 
Apostles’ Creed. See APOSTLE. 


€reek, v.¢. & i. To makea harsh, sharp noise. 
CREAK. 
reek, n. [A-S. crecca, D. kreek, L. Lat. crica, 
ereca, crecca, Fr. crique, W. crig, crack, crigyll, 
ravine, creek. ] 
1. A small inlet, bay, or cove; a recess in the 
shore of the sea, or of a river. 
A law was made here to stop their passage in every port and 
creek. 4 Davies, 
2. A small river or brook, 
3. Any turn or winding. 
The passage of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands. Shak. 


See 








[Fr., It., & Sp. credo, from Lat. credo, I }. 
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€reek’y, a. Containing or abounding in creeks; like 
acreek; winding. ‘‘The creeky shore.” Spenser. 

€reel, n. [Gael. craidhleag, basket, creel ; only used 
in Scotland.] An osier basket, such as anglers use. 

€reep, v.i. [imp. CREPT (CROPE, 008.) ; p. p. CREPT; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ee iy [A-S. creopan, O. Sax. 
criopan, L. Ger. krupen, D. kruipen, Icel. kriupa, 
Sw. krypa, Dan. krybe; Ger. kriechen, O. H. Ger. 
kriuchan, kriochan, chriohhan.] 

1. To move along on the ground or on any other 
surface, as a worm or reptile does; to move asa 
child does on its hands and knees; to crawl, 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep, 
Witness if I be silent. Milton. 

2. To move slowly, feebly, or timorously, as from 
unwillingness, fear, weakness, or old age. 

The whining school-boy ... creeping, like snail, 
Unwillingly to school. Shak. 


Who would think, when he sees alittle spring-head, and be- 
holds the narrowness of its circle, its quiet ‘bubblings and 
small emissions, that by that time this little thing had crope 
three or four miles off, it should be spacious in its breadth... 
and bear its conquering stream over dams and locks, and all 
opposition ? South. 


3. To move in a stealthy or unobserved manner}; 
to move secretly, or so as to escape detection or sus- 
picion; to steal in; to insinuate one’s self. ‘The 
sophistry which creeps into most of the books of ar- 


gument.” Locke, 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. Shak. 
Let the sounds of music creep in our ears, Shak. 
Such. as, for their bellies’ sake, 
Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold. Milton. 


4. To move or behave with servility ; to fawn; as, 
a creeping sycophant. 
5. To grow, as a vine, clinging to the ground or 
to some other means of support. 
Creeping vines on arbors weaved around. Dryden. 


6. To have the sensation as of insects creeping on 

the skin of the body. 

€reep, 7. (Mining.) A heaving up of the floor of a 
mine, occasioned by the weight of the strata either 
nes and so called because it takes place very grad- 
ually. 

€reep/er, n. 1. One who creeps; any creeping thing. 

2. A plant which grows, as does a vine, clinging 
to the ground or other means of support. 

His mind [Boswell’s] resembled those creepers which the 
botanists call parasites. Macaulay. 

3. (Ornith.) A small bird of the genus Certhia, 
allied to the wrens: the brown or common creeper 
is C. familiaris. 

4. A kind of patten mounted on short pieces of 
iron instead of rings; also, a fixture with iron points 
worn on a shoe to prevent one from slipping. 

5. A small, low iron in a grate between the andi- 
rons. Halliwell. 

6. (pl.) An instrument with iron hooks or claws 
for dragging at the bottom of a well, or any other 
body of water, and bringing up what may lie there. 

7. (pl.) (Arch.) Leaves or clusters of foliage used 
in Gothic edifices to ornament the angles of spires, 
pinnacles, and other parts; crochets. 

€reep’/-hole, ». 1. A hole into which an animal 
may creep, to escape notice or danger. 

2. A subterfuge; an excuse. 
€reep/ing-erdw/foot, n. (Bot.) A plant, the Ra- 
nunculus repens. 
€reep/ing-ly, adv. By creeping; slowly; in the 

manner of a reptile. Sidney, 
€reep/le,n. [See CRIPPLE. ] 

1. A creeping animal; aserpent. [Obs.] 

_ There is one creeping beast, or long creeple (as the name is 
in Devonshire), that hath a rattle at his tail that doth discover 
his age. Morton, 1632, 
2. One who is lame; acripple. [0bs.] 
Thou knowest how lame a creeple this world is. Donne. 

€reese,n. [Malay. kris, kres, karis.] A Malay dag- 
ger. [Written also crease and kris. 

€re-mail-lére! (-mal-yar’), n. [Fr.] (Fort.) A 
horizontal outline which is indented or zigzagged. 

€re-ma/tion, n. [Lat. crematio, from cremare, to 
burn.] A burning; particularly, the burning of the 
dead. Browne. 

€re-m0/na,n. A superior kind of violin, made at 
Cremona, in Italy. See CROMORNA. 

€ré/mo-nése! (91), n. sing. & pl. (Geog.) A native 
or inhabitant, or the natives or inhabitants, of Cre- 
mona. 

€ré/mo-nése’,a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Cremona. 

€ré!mor, n. (Lat. See CREAM.] Any soft sub- 
stance resembling cream. 

€rém/o-sin, 7. See CRIMSON. 

€réms,n. See KREMS, 

€ré/nate, 

€ré'na-ted, 
a. [From Lat. 
crena, notch. 
Cf. CRANNY.] 
(Bot.) Having 
the edge cut 
or notched in 
the form of a 
scallop-shell ; 
crenelated. 

€rén/a-tiire (53), 2. 





Obtusely. 
[See supra.] (Bot.) A tooth 


Doubly. Acutely. 





CRESCENT 


of a crenate leaf, or any other part that is crenate ; — 
called also erenelle. 
€rén/el-ate, v.¢. [Fr. créneler, to Price To fur- 
nish with openings or indentations along the line of 
a parapet, for soldiers to fire through; as, to cren- 
elate a wall. 
Crenelated molding (Arch.), 
a kind of indented molding 
used in Norman buildings. 
€rén/el-a/tion, n. State of 
being indented or battle- 
mented. 
€re-nélle’, n. 








SSS————— 
Crenelated Molding. 


An 
indentation; an opening in a parapet through which 


[Fr., from Lat. crena, notch.] 


to shoot. Ozf. Gloss. 
€re-nélled/ (-néld/), a. (Bot.) Indented or notched; 
as, a crenelled leaf. Henslow. 


en’ 
€reén’gie, in. See ORINGLE. 


€rén/kle, 
€rén/ii-late, a. Diminutive of crenate, q. v.] 
€rén/ii-lai/ted, (Bot.) Having the edge, as of a 
leaf, cut into very small scallops. 
€ré/ole,n. [Fr. créole, from Sp. criollo, properly 
created, nursed, grown up, contracted from criadi- 
llo, diminutive of criado, p. p. of criar, to create, 
nurse, educate. See CREAT and CREATE.] 
‘1. One born in America, or the West Indies, of 
European ancestors. 
2. One born within or near the tropics, of any 
color. [This is the usual sense. ] 
t=" ‘‘ The term creole negro is employed in the Eng- 
lish West Indies to distinguish the negroes born there 
from the Africans imported during the time of the slave- 
trade. The application of this term to the colored people 
has led to an idea common in some parts of the United 
States, though wholly untounded, that it implies an ad- 
mixture greater or less of African blood.” 2. Hildreth. 


€re-0/le-an, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, the 
Creoles. 

€ré’o-sdte,n. [Gr.kpéas, generally kpéws, flesh, and 
awfeiv, to preserve.] (Chem.) An oily, colorless 
liquid, having the smell of smoke, obtained from 
the pyroligneous acid and the tarry matter which 
distill from wood. Ure. 

€ré/pance, )n. (Lat. crepare, to crack; It. crepare, 

€ré/pane, r. crever. ier An injury in a 
horse’s leg, caused by the shoe of one hind foot 
crossing and striking the other hind foot. It some- 
times degenerates into an ulcer. 

€répli-tate, v.i. [imp.& p.p. CREPITATED; p. pr. 
& vb. Nn. CREPITATING.] [Lat. crepitare, crepita- 
tum, to crackle, v. intensive of crepare; It. crepi- 
tare. See supra.] To burst with a sharp, abrupt 
sound, rapidly repeated, as salt in fire, or during 
calcination; to crackle; to snap. 

€rép/i-ta/tion, n. [Fr. crépitation. See supra.] 

1. The act of crepitating or crackling. 

2. (Surg.) The noise of fractured bones, when 
moved by asurgeon to ascertain the reality of a 
fracture. 

€rtpli-tits, n. (Lat. crepare, to crack.] 

1. (Med.) The noise produced by a sudden dis- 
charge of wind from a narrow orifice; especially, a 
discharge of wind from the bowels. 

2. The crackling noise produced by pressing 
upon a cellular membrane, when it contains air. 

€re/pon, n. [Fr.] <A thin stuffresembling crape, 
made of either wool or silk, or both. 


€répt, imp. & p.p. of creep. See CREEP. 
€re-piis’/¢le (-sl),). [Lat. crepusculum, from 
€re-ptis/etile, creper, dusky, dark; Fr. cré- 


puscule, It. crepuscolo.] Twilight; the light of the 
morning from the first dawn to sunrise, and of the 
evening from sunset to darkness. — [ Obs. ] _ Bailey. 
€re-ptis/eu-lar, ie [Fr. crépusculaire, See 
€re-ptis/eu-lotis, supra. | 
1. Pertaining to twilight; glimmering; resem- 
bling the imperfect light of the morning and even- 
ing; hence, imperfectly clear or luminous. 
2. (Ornith. & Entom.) Flying in the evening, or 
before sunrise ;— said of certain birds and insects. 
€re-ptis’/eu-line, a. Crepuscular. [Obs.] Sprat. 
€res-ctn'do, a. {It., from It. & Lat. 
crescere, to increase.) (Mus.) With 
a constantly increasing volume of 
voice ; with gradually increasing 
strength and fullness of tone;—a direction for the 
performance of music, indicated as in the cut, or 
the word being written on the score. 
€xes-cén'do,n. [See CRESCENDO, a@.] (Mus.) (a.) 
A gradual increase in the strength and fullness of 
tone with which a passage is performed. (b.) A 
passage to be performed with constantly increasing 
volume of tone. 
€rés/cent, a. [Lat. crescens, p. pr. of crescere, to 
increase, It. crescere, Pr. crescer, creisser, Sp. & 
Pg. crecer, Fr. croitre ; It. crescente, Fr. croissant. ] 
Increasing; growing. 
Nature, crescent, does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk. Shak. 
Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent horns. Jfilton. 
ic O, I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set. 
Tennyson. 
€rés/cent, n. [Fr. croissant, It. crescente, luna 
crescente. See supra.] ‘ 
1. The increasing moon ; the moon in her first 
quarter, or when defined by a concave and convex 
edge. Dryden. 


Crescendo. 
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CRESCENT 


2. (a.) The figure or likeness of 
the new moon, borne in the Turk- 
ish flag or national standard. (b.) 
The standard itself. (c.) The Turk- 
ish power. 

The cross of our faith is replanted, 

The pale, dying crescent is daunted. 

Campbell. 

3. One of three orders of knight- 
hood; the first instituted by Charles 
I., king of Naples and Sicily, in 1268; the second 
by René of Anjou, in 1448; and the third by the Sul- 
tan Selim, in 1801. Of these, the 
last is still in existence, and is re- 
markable for the fact that none but 
Christians are eligible. Brande. 

4. (Her.) A bearing in the form 
of a young or new moon. 

€rés/cent, v. ¢. To form into, or 
ornament with, a crescent, or some- 





Crescent, (2.) 





thing of crescent form. [Obs.] 
€res-cént/ie, a. Crescent-shaped. 
“Orescentic lobes.” RK. Owen. 


€rés/cive, a. [From Lat. crescere, to increase.] 
Increasing; growing. ‘‘ Unseen, yet crescivein his 
faculty.” Shak. 
€réss,n. [A-S. cresse, cerse, caérse, D. kers, kors, 
Ger. kresse, O. H. Ger. cressa, cresso, chresso, O. L. 
Ger. crasse, from O. H. Ger. kresan, to creep; Fr. 
cresson, It. crescione.] (Bot.) A plant of various 
species, chiefly of the family of Crucifere@. The 
leaves of the true kinds have a moderately pun- 
gent taste, and are used as a salad and anti-scor- 
butic. 
She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. Goldsmith. 
[= The garden-cress, called also pepper-grass, is the 
Lepidium sativum; the water-cress is the Nasturtiwm 
officinale. Loudon. 


€res-sélle’, n. [Fr. crecelle, rattle.] (ccl.) A 
wooden instrument used as a substitute for a bell, in 
the Roman Catholic church, 
during passion week. 

€rés/set, n. [Fr. croisctte, 
diminutive of croix, cross, 
because beacons formerly 
had crosses on their tops. 
See Cross. ] 

1. An open lamp, filled 
with combustible material, 
placed on a beacon, light- 
house, &c., or carried on a 
pole; any great light. 
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Cressets. 


ee : ae a row 
starry lamps an azing cressets fed 
With naphtha and aaphalens, 


As a cresset true that darts its length 
Of beamy luster from a tower of strength. Wordsworth. 
2. A kitchen utensil for setting a pot over a fire. 
[Prov. Eng.] Ogilvie. 
€véss/-rbck/et,n. (Bot.) A plant of the order 
Crucifere ; Vella pseudocytisus. 
€rést,n. [A-S. crista, O. Fr. creste, now créte, 
Pr., Sp., & It. cresta, Pg. & Lat. crista, allied in 
stem to Lat. crescere, to grow. | 
1. A tuft, or other natural ornament, growing on 
an animal’s head; the comb of a cock; the swelling 
on the head of a serpent, &c. 
When the viper issues from the brake, 
Be quick; with stones, and brands, and fire 
Attack his rising crest, and drive the serpent back. itt. 
2. The plume of feathers, or other decoration, 
worn on a helmet; the distinctive ornament of a 
helmet, indicating the rank or race of the wearer; 
hence, also, the helmet itself. ‘ Stooping low his 
lofty crest.” W. Scott. 
And on his head there stood upright 
A crest, in token of a knight. Gower. 
3. The helm or head, as typical of a high spirit; 
spirited bearing; pride; courage. 
Now the time is come 
That France must vail her lofty plumed crest. 
4. (Her.) An appendage to 
the shield, placed over it, and 
usually borne upon a wreath. 
It is generally either some 
portion of the coat-armor, or 
a device commemorative of 
some incident in the history 
of a family, and often con- 
tains an allusion to the name 
or office of the bearer. 
5. The rising part of a horse’s neck. 


Milton. 


Shak. 





Halliwell. 
6. The foamy, feather-like top of a wave. ‘Like 


wave with crest of sparkling foam.” W. Scott. 
7. The highest part or summit of a hill or moun- 
tain-ridge. 
8. (Lort.) The top line of a slope. 
Interior crest, the highest line of the pa 
Kiust. of Abatis.] Pa peng tc alee 
€xést, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CRESTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CRESTING. | 
1. To furnish or adorn with a crest; to serve as a 
crest for. 
His legs bestrid the ocean, hi 
Crested the world. Raided Mea 


Shak. 
*Mid groves of clouds that crest the mountain’s brow. 


Wordsworth. | €rew/’et (kru/et), n. 
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2. To furnish or mark with long streaks, as if 
with waving plumes. 
Like as the shining sky in summer’s night, 
What time the days with scorching heat abound, 
Is crested all with lines of fiery light. 
€rést/ed, p.a. 1. Having a crest. 

2. (Bot.) Bearing any elevated ap- 

pendage like a crest. Gray. 
€rést/ed-div/er, n. (Ornith.) A wa- 
ter fowl of large size, having a tuft or 
crest upon its head, whence the former 
art of name; the Podiceps cristatus. 
€vést/-fallem (-fawln), a. 

1. With lowered front or hanging 
head; hence, with broken courage and 
pride; dispirited; dejected; cowed. 

2. (Man.) Having the crest hanging 
to one side ; —said of a horse. 

€rést/less, a. Without acrest; not dignified with 
coat-armor; of low birth. 
€vést/-ma-rime’ (-ma-reen’), n. (Bot.) A plant 
(Crithmum maritimum) ; — called also samphire. 
€vést/-tile, n. (Arch.) A tile of peculiar form, 
used to cover a ridge upon a roof, fitting upon it 
like a saddle. 
€rés/’well, n. 


Spenser. 


Crested 
Stamen, (2.) 


The broad edge or verge of the sole 
of a shoe. Bailey. 

€re-ta/ceows (-ta/shus), a. [Lat. cretaceus, from 
creta, chalk (properly Cretan earth, from Creta, the 
island Crete), It. creta, Sp. creta, greda, Fr. craie ; 
Ger. kreide, O. H. Ger. crida, from Lat. creta. 
Cf. CrAyon.] Having the qualities of chalk; 
abounding with chalk; as, cretaceous rocks and for- 
mations. See CHALK. 

€re-ta/ceotis-ly, adv. 
chalk; as chalk. 

€vé/tan, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Crete, or Candia. 

€ré/tan, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Crete or Candia. [Written also Crete and Cretian. 

€ré/ta-ted, a. roo Lat. creta. See supra. 
Rubbed with chalk. [Obs.] Bailey, 

€réte,n. (Geog.) ACretan. See CRETAN, 

€ré/tian, a, &n. Same as CRETAN. 

€ré/tie, n. (Lat. Creticus (sc. pes), foot, Gr. Konri- 
k6s (Sc. movs), foot, properly a Cretan (metrical) 
foot.]| (Gr. & Lat. Pros.) A poetic foot, composed 
of one short syllable between two long syllables. 

€ré/ti-cism, m. A falsehood; lying; cretism. 

€ré/tin, n. [Fr. erctin, for crestin, from Pr. cres- 
tar, crastar, equivalent to Lat. castrare, to geld, 
emasculate, and thus originally a mutilated, crip- 
pled, stunted man.] (Med.) An idiot of a certain 
kind, frequent in the low valleys of the Alps, gen- 
erally afflicted also with goiter, 

€ré/tin-igsm, n. ([Fr. crétinisme. See supra.] 
The state or disease of a cretin; idiocy; goiter. 

€ré/tism, mn. [Gr. kpnriopds, lying, from kpnriferv, 
to act like a Cretan, that is, to lie. ‘ The Cretans 
were always liars.” TJitws i, 12.) A Cretan prac- 
tice; a falsehood. 

€ré/tdse, a. [Lat. cretosus, from creta. 
TACEOUS.1 Chalky; cretaceous. [Obs.] 

€rewx (kr), n. [Fr.] (Sculp.) Any thing engraved 
or sculptured by excavation or hollowing out; an 
intaglio; the reverse of relief. 

€rewasse’, n. [Fr. crevasse, Lat. as if crepacea, 
from crepax, crepacis, cracking, bursting, from 
crepare, to crack, to burst; Fr. crever. See CRE- 
PANCE. ] 

1. A deep crevice or split; one of the clefts by 
which the mass of a glacier is divided. 
2. A breach in the levee or embankment of a 

river. [U.S8.] 

€rév/et, n. A crucible or melting pot used by gold- 
smiths; a cruset. 

€révi¢e, n. [O. Eng. & Fr. crevasse. See supra.] 
A narrow opening resulting from a split or crack; 
or the separation of a junction; a cleft; a fissure; 
a rent, 


In a manner like that of 


See CRE- 


The mouse, 
Behind the moldering wainscot, shrieked, 


Or from the crevice peered about. Tennyson. 
€révice, v. ¢. To crack; to flaw. [Rare.] ‘To 
crevice the wall.” Wotton. 


€réviis, n. [See CrAw-FISH, CRAY-FISH.] The 
craw-fish. [ Prov. Eng.] 
€rew (kry), n. [O. Eng. crue, from Fr. crue, in- 
crease, accession, from crf, crie, p. p. of croitre, 
to grow, increase. See CRESCENT. ] 
1. A company of people associated together; a 
throng; an assemblage. 


There a noble crew 


Of lords and ladies stood on every side. Spenser. 
Faithful to whom? to thy rebellious crew ? 
Army of fiends, fit body to fit head. Milton. 


2. The company of seamen who man a ship, ves- 
sel, or boat; the company belonging to a vessel. 
(a The word crew, in law, is ordinarily used as equiv- 
alent to ship’s company, including master and other offi- 
cers. When it is intended to exclude the master, or the 
master and other officers, the context always contains 
language to show it. : Story. Burrill. 
Crew, imp. of crow. See Crow. 
€rew/’el (kry/el), n.. [For clewel, diminutive of 
clew, a ball of thread, thread that forms a ball, Ger. 
kleuel, knéiuel. See CLEw.] Worsted yarn slackly 
twisted. 
See CRUET. 





CRIME 


€rib, n. [A-S. crybb, O. Sax. cribbia, L. Ger. cribbe, 
D. krib, kribbe, kreb, krub, Dan. krybbe, Sw. 
krubba, 0. H. Ger. crippa, N. H. Ger. krippe.|_ 
1. The manger or rack of a stable; a feeding- 
lace. 
P The steer and lion at one crib shall meet. 
2. A stall for oxen or other cattle. — 
3. A small inclosed bedstead for a child. A 
4. A box or bin for storing grain, salt, &e. 
5. A small room or building; a hut; a cottage. 
Why rather, Bleep: liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great? 
6. A lock-up house. Halliwell. 
7. A literal translation of a classic author. 
[ Collog.] 
€rib, v. ¢. 
CRIBBING. 
1. To shut or confine in a narrow habitation; to 
eage; to confine; tocramp. ‘If only the vital en- 
ergy be not cribbed or cramped.” I. Taylor. 
During my winters and springs lam... cribbed and con- 
fined in a miserable garret. W. Scott. 
2. To pilfer or purloin, 
€rib, v.i. To crowd together, or to be confined, as 
in a crib. 
€rib/bage, n. [From crib, v. t., 2.) A game at 
cards, in which the dealer makes up a third hand 
for himself partly out of the hand of his opponent. 
€rib/bage-bobard, n. A board with holes, used 
by cribbage-players, to score their game with pegs. 
€rib/bing, n. (Far.) A vicious trick or habit 
€xib/ebiting, | of horses, consisting in laying 
hold of the manger with their teeth, and at the 
same time drawing in the breath with a peculiar noise. 
€rib/-bit/er, n. A horse given to crib-biting; 
hence, an inveterate grumbler. [Cant.] 
€rib/ble,n. [Fr. crible, L. Lat. criblus, from Lat, 
cribrum, sieve, from cernere, to sift. ] 
1. A coarse sieve or screen. 
2. Coarse flour or meal. [Obs.] Johnson. 
€rib/ble, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CRIBBLED; - pr. & 
vb. 2. CRIBBLING.] [Fr. cribbler, from cribble, Lat. 
cribrare, from cribrum. See supra.| To cause to 
pass through a sieve or riddle; to sift. 
Huloet. 


€rib’ble, a Coarse. [Obs.] 
€rib/rate, ) a. [Lat. cribratus, p.p. of cribrare, to 
€rib/rose, sift, from cribrum, asieve.] (Bot. & — 
Anat.) Perforated like a sieve. 
€ri-bra/tion, n. [Fr. cribration, It. cribrazione 
from Lat. cribrare, to sift. See CRIBBLE, v. ?t. 
(Med.) The act or process of separating the finer 
parts of drugs from the coarser. [Obs.] Dunglison. 
€rib/ri-form, a. [Fr. & It. cribriforme, from Lat. 
cribrum, sieve, and forma.] Resembling a sieve 
or riddle; having the form of a sieve; pistes with 
holes; as, the cribriform plate of the ethmoid bone; 
a cribriform compress. Dunglison. 
€7rt-cé/tus,n. (Zodl.) A genus of rodent animals, 
with teeth resembling those of a rat; the hamster. 
€rieh/tom-ite (or kri/tn-it) (49), n. (JM/in.) A vari- 
ety of ilmenite, crystallizing in acute rhombohe- 
drons; titanate of iron. Dana. 
ae m. [See CREAK.] 1. The creaking of a door. 
sh 
b 2. [Cf. A-S. cric, cricc, eryc, crycc, a crooked 
staff.] A spasmodic and acutely painful affection 
of some part of the body, as of the neck or back, 
rendering it difficult to move the part affected. 
They bare yone such a crick in their neck, they can not 
look backward on what was behind them. ller. 
€rick’et, n. [W. criciad, cricell, cricket, and cri- 
cellu, to chirp, to 
chatter, D. krekel, 
Ger. grille,O. H. Ger. 
grillo, crillo, Lat. 
gryllus.) An insect 
of the genus Gryllus 
and order Omrthopte- 
ra, characterized by 
achirping note. The 
ee cricket of England is the Gryllus domes- 
icus. 
€rick’et,n. [From A-S. cricc, crooked staff, crutch.] 
1. A game much played in England and America 
with a bat, ball, and wicket, the players being ar- 
ranged in two contesting parties. 
2. A low stool. 
€rick’et, v.i. To play at cricket. 
They boated and they cricketed. Tennyson. 
€vick/et-bird, n. (Ornith.) A kind of bird, Silvia 
locustella ; the grasshopper warbler. 
€vick/et-er, n. One who plays at cricket. 
€rick/et-match, 2. A match at cricket: 
€ri/eoid, a. [Gr. xpicos, ring, and efdos, form. 
(Anat.) Resembling a ring; as, the cricoid cartilage 
of the larynx. Dunglison. 
€ried (krid), imp. & p. p. of cry. 
€ri/er, n. ‘See Cry.] One who cries; one who 
makes proclamation; especially, an oflicer who 
proclaims the orders or commands of a court, or 
who gives public notice by loud proclamation. 
€rime,n. [Fr. crime, Pr. crim, Pg. crime, It. cri- 
mine, from Lat. crimen, criminis, judicial decision, 
that which is subjected to such a decision, charge, 
fault, crime, from cernere, to decide judicially. } 
1. Any violation of law, either divine or human; 


Pope, 


Shak. 


imp. & p. p. CRIBBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 





. 





CRIMEFUL 


an omission of a duty which is commanded, or the 
commission of an act which is forbidden, by law. 
2. Gross offense, or violation of law, in distinc- 
tion from a misdemeanor or trespass, or other slight 
offense. Hence, also, any aggravated offense against 
morality or the public welfare; any outrage or great 
wrong. 
Author of evil, ... how hast thou disturbed 
Heaven's blessed peace, and into nature brought 
Misery, uncreated till the crime $ 
Of thy rebellion! Milton. 
The intuitive decision of a bright 
And thorough edged intellect, to part 
Error from crime. Tennyson. 


3. That which occasions crime. [are.] 
The tree of life, the crime of our first father’s fall. Spenser. 
Capital crime, a crime punishable with death. 


Syn. — Sin; vice; iniquity ; wrong. — Cre, SIN, Vice. 
Sin is the generic term embracing wickedness of every 
kind, but specifically denoting an offense as committed 
against God. Crime is strictly a violation of law either 
human or divine; but in present usage the term is com- 
monly applied to actions contrary to the laws of the state. 
Vice is more distinctively that which springs from the 
inordinate indulgence of the natural appetites, which are 
in themselves innocent. Thus intemperance, unchas- 
tity, duplicity, &c., are vices ; while murder, forgery, &c., 
which spring from the indulgence of selfish passions, are 
crimes. 

It is a great sin to swear unto a sin, 


But greater sin to keep a sinful oath. Shak. 
Undergo with me one guilt, one crime 
Of tasting. Milton. 
No vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. Shak. 
Ungoverned appetite a brutish vce. Milton. 


€rime/ful, a. Criminal; wicked; partaking of 
wrong; contrary to law, right, or duty. [0Obs.]} 
Tell me 
Why you Peet not against these feats 
So crimeful, Shak. 
€rime/less, a. Free from crime; innocent. [Obs.] 
€rim/i-nal, a. [Lat. criminalis, from crimen; O. 
Hr ete, ‘BR. & Pg. criminal, It. criminale, N. Fr. 
criminel. See CRIME.] 

1. Guilty of crime; tainted with crime. 

‘The neglect of any of the relative duties renders us crimi- 
nal in the sight of God. Rogers. 

2. Involving a crime ; — said of an act, 

Foppish and fantastic ornaments are only indications of 
vice, not criminal in themselves. Addison. 

3. Relating to crime ; — said of a law, or legal ac- 
tion. 

The officers and servants of the crown, violating the per- 
sonal liberty, or other right of the subject... were in some 
cases liable to criminal process. Hallam. 

Criminal conversation (Law), unlawful intercourse 
with a married woman; adultery ;— usually abbreviated 
crim. con. 

€rim/i-nal, n, A person who has committed an 
offense against law; especially, one who is found 

uilty by verdict, confession, or proof. 
€rim/i-nalList, ». One versed in criminal law. 
Sprague. 

€rim/i-nali-ty, n. [L. Lat. criminalitas, from 
Lat. criminalis. See supra.| The quality or state 
of being criminal; that which constitutes a crime; 
guiltiness. 

€rim/i-nal-ly, adv. Inviolation of law; wickedly; 
in a wrong or iniquitous manner. 

€rim/i-nal-ness, n. Criminality. 

€rim/i-nate,v.f. [imp. & p. p. CRIMINATED; p. 
pr. &vb.n. CRIMINATING.] [Lat. criminare, crimi- 
natum, and criminari, criminatus, from crimen }; 
It. criminare. See CRIME.] To accuse or charge 
with a crime; to convict of crime; to show to be 
guilty. 

To criminate with the heavy and ungrounded charge of dis- 
loyalty and disaffection an incorrupt. independent, and re- 
forming Parliament. e Burke. 

€rim/i-na/tion, n. [Lat. criminatio, Fr. crimina- 
tion, It. criminazione.] The act of accusing; 
charge of haying been guilty of a criminal act; 
the conviction of crime; accusation. 

€rim/i-na-tive, a. Bringing the imputation of 
crime upon one; criminatory. 

€rim/i-na-to-ry, a. [Fr. criminatoire, from Lat. 
criminator, an accuser.] Relating to, or involving, 
crimination; accusing; as, a criminatory con- 
science. [fare.] 

€rim/i-notis, a. (Lat. criminosus, from crimen; 
Pr. criminos, Sp., Pg.,& It. criminoso. See CRIME. ] 
Involving great crime; very wicked; heinous. 
ae ““Criminous imputations.” Holland. 

€rim/i-nots-ly, adv. In a criminous manner; 
criminally; heinously. [Obs.] 

€rim/i-notis-mess,7. The state of being crimi- 
nous, or highly criminal; wickedness; guilt. [ Obs.] 

€rim/o-sin, 7. See Crimson. 

€rimp, a. [A-S. ge-crympt, crimped, curled, D. 
krimpen, to contract, or draw together, and thus to 
wrinkle, to crisp, Ger. krimpen, kriimpen, krum- 
pen, M. H. Ger. krimpfen, to shrink, to crumple, 
Sw. krympa, Dan. krympe, O. H. Ger. krimfan, to 
rub, wear by rubbing, A-S. acrimman, to rub fine, 
break into small pieces, crwmb, crymbig, crooked. ] 

1. Easily crumbled; friable; brittle. [Rare.] 
Now the fowler... 

‘Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and glades. 
Philips. 
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2. Inconsistent; contradictory. [Cant.] 

The evidence is crimp ; the witnesses swear backward and 
forward, and contradict themselves. Arbuthnot. 

€rimp, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CRIMPED (krimpt) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CRIMPING.] [See supra, and cf. Ger. krim- 
men, to seize or grasp with the claws or the beak.] 

1. To form into ridges or plaits; to crimple or 
curl; as, to crimp the hair. ‘‘The comely hostess 
in a crimped cap.” W. Irving. 

2. To pinch and hold; to seize. 

3. To decoy or trepan into the power of a recruit- 
ing officer, or of a press-gang; as, to crimp seamen. 

4. (Cookery.) To cause to contract, or to render 
more crisp, as the flesh of a fish, by gashing it, when 
living, witha knife; as, to crimp skate, &c. 

€rimp, . 1. An agent for coal merchants, and for 
persons concerned in shipping. [Prov. Eng.] 

2. One who decoys or trepans into the power 
of a recruiting officer, or a press-gang. Marryatt. 

3. A game at cards. [Obs.] 

€rimp/age,n. The act of crimping. [Rare.] 

€rimp/ing=-?i/ron (-i/urn), nm. An iron instrument 
used for crimping and curling the hair. 

€rimp/ing-ma-¢hine’ (-ma-sheen’), ». A ma- 
chine, consisting of two fluted rollers, for crimping 
rufiles. 

€rimp/le (krimp/1), v. ¢. Ome & p. p. CRIMPLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CRIMPLING.] [Diminutive of crimp, 
v. t.,q. v.] To cause to shrink or draw together; 
to contract; to curl. 

He passed the cautery through them, and accordingly 
crimpled them up. Wiseman. 

€rim/son (krim/zn), n. [O. Eng. crimosyn, Fr. 
cramoisi, Sp. carmesi, Pg. carmesim, It. erémosi, 
crémisi, cremisino, carmesino, L. Lat. carmesinus, 
Ger. karmoisin, from Ar. garmaz, qermez, cochi- 
neal insect and liquid expressed from it, a., garmazi, 
from Skr. krimija, produced by a worm, from krimi, 
worm orinsect, and ja, generated, from jan, to gen- 
erate. Cf, CARMINE.] A deep-red color tinged 
with blue; red. [Written also cremosine, crimosin.] 
A maid yet rosed over with the virgin crimson of moueery. ; 
tak. 
€rim/son,a. Of adeep red color. “ The blushing 
poppy with a crimson hue.” Prior. 
€rim/son, v. ¢. ee & p. p. CRIMSONED (krim/- 
znd); p. pr. & vb. n, CRIMSONING.] To dye with 
crimson or deep red. 
€rim/son, v.i. To become crimson or deep red in 
color; to blush. 

Ancient towers... beginning to crimson with the radiant 

luster of a cloudless July morning. le (uincey. 
€rim/son-warm, a. Warmed or heated so as to 
become of a crimson color. 
€ri/nal,a. (Lat. crinalis, from crinis, the hair.] 
Belonging to hair. [Obs.] Blount. 
€ri/nii-ted, a. [See CRINITE.] Having hair; hairy. 
€ri/na-to-ry, a. Of, or relating to, the hair. 
€rine/um, n. (Cf. CRINGE, CRINKLE, and CRANK. ] 
A cramp ; a contraction; a turn or bend; awhimsey, 
[Low.] Hudibras, 
exVnet’ nm. A-yery fine, hair-like feather. Booth. 
€ringe (krinj), v. ¢. [Cf. Icel. kringi, to make 
round, kringr, circle. See CRANK, ”.,and CRIN- 
GLE.] To cause to shrink or wrinkle; to contract; 
to draw together. 
Whip him, fellows, 
Till like a boy you see him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy. Shak. 
€ringe (krinj), v. i. [imp. & p. p. CRINGED (krinjd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CRINGING.] To draw one’s self 
together as in fear or timid servility; to bend with 
base humility; to bow; hence, to make court in a 
low and degrading manner; to fawn. 
Who more than thou 
Once fawned and cringed, and servilely adored 
Heaven’s awful monarch? Milton. 
€ringe (krinj), n. Servile civility; a mean bow. 
Far from me 
Be fawning cringe. Philips. 
€ringe/ling, n. One who cringes meanly. 
€rin’/ger,n. One who cringes, or bows, and flat- 
ters with servility. 
€rin/ging-ly, adv. Ina cringing manner. 
€rin/gle (kring’gl), n. perks kringla, orb, round 
cake, from kringr, circle, Dan. kringle, Sw. krin- 
gla, Ger. kringel, a cracknel, D. kring, circle, crack- 
nel, Dan. kringelkrog, a winding, turning in and 
out. Cf, CRINKLE and CRINGE.] 

1. A withe for fastening a gate. 

2. (Naut.) An iron ring or thimble strapped to 
the bolt-rope of asail for various purposes, as to 
attach the sheet, earings, &c.; also, a rope having 
its end formed into a ring for securing it to a sail. 

€rin/i-ettlt/iir-al (-yur-al), a. [From Lat. crinis, 
hair, and cultwra, culture. See CULTURE.] Relat- 
ing to the growth of hair. 

€ri-nig/er-otis, a. ([Lat. criniger, from crinis, 
hair, and gerere, to bear.] Bearing hair; hairy. 

€ri/nite, a. [Lat. crinitus, p. p.of crinire, to pro- 
vide or cover with hair, from crinis, hair.] 

1. Having the appearance of a tuft of hair. ‘ Co- 
mate, crinite, caudate stars.” Fairfax. 

2. (Bot.) Bearded with long hairs. Gray. 

€rink/’le (krink’1), v.t. [imp. & p. p. CRINKLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. CRINKLING.] [D. krinkelen, to wind 
or twist, krinkel, twisting, turn, from kring, circle. 
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Cf. CRINGLE.] To form with short turns or wrin- 
kles; to mold into inequalities. 
Her face all bowsy, 
Comely crinkled, 
Wondrously wrinkled. Skelton. 
The flames through all the casements pushing forth, 
Like red-hot devils crinkled into snakes. H. B. Browning. 
€rink/le, v. i. [D. krinkelen, to wind or twist. Qu. 
crank and ring, A-S. hring.] To turn or wind; to 
run in and out in little or short bends or turns; to 
bend; to wrinkle. 
And all the rooms 
Were full of crinkling silks. E. B. Browning. 
€rink/le,n. A winding or turn; wrinkle; sinuosity. 
€rt’nd,n.: pl. €RI-NO/NES. (Lat. crinis, It. crine, 
crino, hair. 

1. A genus of Entozoa chiefly found in horses 
and dogs. 

2. (Med.) A cutaneous disease, affecting infants, 
consisting in the growth of rigid black hairs from the 
skin of the back, arms, and legs, together with feb- 
rile symptoms and emaciation. 

€ri/noid, n. The same as CRINOIDEAN. 

€ri-noid/al, a. Consisting of, or containing, the 
remains of encrinites, or crinoids. Dana. 

€rt-noide-d, n. pl. [Gr. xpivov, lily, and etdos, 
form; Fr. crinoide.] (Zodl.) A genus of radiated 
animals related to the star-fish, but growing ona 
long, jointed stalk, stem, or pedicel, the joints of the 
stem, as they occur fossil in the rocks, resembling 
button-molds. The genus includes the encrinites, 
to which the term stone-lily has often been ap- 


plied. Dana. 
€ri-noid’/e-an,n. [See supra.] One of the Cri- 
noidea. 


€rin/o-line,n. [Fr., from crin, Lat. crinis, hair. ] 
A lady’s skirt expanded by means of hoops, or by 
being made of materials stiffened in various ways; 
—so called because formerly made of hair-cloth. 

€rinose’,a. [L. Lat. crinosus and criniosus, from 
Lat. crinis, hair.}_ Hairy. [Rare.] Bailey. 

€ri-n6s/i-ty, n. Hairiness. [fare.] Bailey. 

€rt/num,n. (Bot.) A genus of bulbous plants, of 
the order Amaryllidace@, cultivated as greenhouse 
plants on account of their beauty. 

€rinze,n. An old kind of drinking-cup. W. Scott. 

€rt-6¢'e-ris, n. (Entom.) A genus of coleopterous 
insects, of the family Criocerid@, and including the 
asparagus-beetle. 

€rip’ple (krip/l), n. [L. Ger. krépel, krupel, D. 
kreupel, kreupele, M. H. Ger. kruppel, N. H. Ger. 
kriippel, Dan. kroéppel, krdbling, properly one that 
can not walk, but must creep, from O. Sax. criopan, 
A-8. creopan, L. Ger. krupen, D. kruipen, Dan. 
krybe, imp. kréb, to creep. Cf. A-S. crépel, craw- 
fish, properly a creeper, O. Eng. creeple, creple, 
crepil, one who creeps, a cripple. ‘ The creple, 
healed, knows how to heal the lame.” Turberviille. 
“« A kingdom that crawls on its knees like a creeple.” 
Rump Songs.) One who creeps, halts, or limps; 
one who has lost, or never enjoyed, the use of his 
limbs ; hence, one disabled in the use of any natural 
function. 

€rip’/ple,a. Lame. [fare.] Shak. 

€rip’/ple, v.t._ (imp. & p. p. CRIPPLED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. CRIPPLING. ] 

1. To deprive of the use of the limbs, particularly 
of the legs and feet; to lame. 

He (Charles V.] commanded in person and in chief, even 
when surrounded with veterans and crippled by the gout. 

Motley. 

2. To deprive of strength, activity, or capability 
for service or use. 

More serious embarrassments of a different description were 
crippling the energy of the settlement in the Bay. Palfrey. 

€rip’ple-mess, 7. Lameness. [Obs.] Johnson. 

€rip’pling, n. A spar or timber set up as a sup- 
port against the side of a building. 

€ri/sis, n.; pl. eRVSES. ([Lat. crisis, Gr. xpicts, 
from xpivey, to separate, to determine, to decide; 
Fr. crise, It. crise, crisi, Sp. crisis. } 

1. The point of time when any affair, movement, 
or course of action, must terminate, or take a new 
course, or be turned back; the decisive moment; the 
turning-point. 

This hour's the very crisis of your fate. Dryden. 


2. (Med.) The change of a disease which indicates 
its result; that change which indicates recovery or 
death; sometimes, also, a striking change of symp- 
toms attended by an outward manifestation, as by 
an eruption, or the symptoms accompanying such a 
change. 

€risp, a. [Lat. crispus, Pr. crisp, cresp, Sp., Pg., 
& It. crespo.] 

1. Formed into stiff curls or ringlets. 

For their crisp hair they shall have bald pates. Vives. 

2. Characterized by windings or indentations. 

Ye nymphs called Naiads, of the wandering brooks... 

Leave your crisp channels. Shak. 
-3. Brittle; friable; breaking short, but with a 
slight resistance. 

The cakes at tea ate short and crisp. Goldsmith. 
Crisp foam flakes scud along the level sand. Tennyson. 


4. Possessing a certain degree of firmness and 
strength. 


It [laurel] has been plucked nine months, and yet looks as 
hale and crisp as if it would last ninety years. Leigh Hunt. 
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5. Foaming; effervescing; sparkling; lively; — 
said of liquors. 
€risp, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CRISPED (krispt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. CRISPING.] [Lat. crispare, from crispus, It. 
crespare, Pr. & Sp. crespar, O. Fr. cresper, N. Fr. 
créper, crisper. See supra. 
To curl, twist, or form into ringlets, as the 
eer to wreathe or interweave, as the branches of 
rees, 
The lover with the myrtle sprays 


Adorns his crisped tresses. Drayton. 
Along the crisped shades and bowers, ; 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring. Milton. 


2. 'To wrinkle or curl into little undulations on the 
surface or edges. 
From that sapphire fount the crisped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 
Ran nectar, visiting each plant. Milton. 
€risp, v.i. To form little curls or undulations on 
the surface or edges. 

To watch the crisping ripples onthe beach. Tennyson. 
€ris/pate, a. (Lat. crispatus, p.p. of crispare; 
€ris/pa-ted, It. crespato, Fr. crépu. See supra.]} 

Having a crisped appearance. 
€ris-pa/tion, n. [From Lat. crispare; Fr. crispa- 
tion.] The act of curling, or the state of being 
curled. [0bs.] Bacon. 
€vis’pa-tiire (53), n. [See supra.] The state of 
being curled; a curling. 
€risp/er, nm. One who, or that which, crisps or 
curls; an instrument for friezing or crisping cloth, 
€ris/pin, n. A shoemaker; — familiarly or jocu- 
larly so called from Crispin, or Crispinus, the pa- 
tron saint of the craft. 
€risp/ing-i/ron (-i/urn), 7. 
crisping-pin. 
€risp/ing-pin, n. <A curling-iron. 
€ris/pishleant, a. [Lat. crispisulcans, from 
crispus, curled, and sulcare, to furrow, from sulcus, 
afurrow.] Wavy, zigzag, as lightning is repre- 


A curling-iron; a 


sented. [Obs.] Bailey. 
€ris’pite (49), . (Min.) An ore of titanium ; oxide 
of titanium; rutile. Dana. 


€risp/ly, adv. 

€risp/mess, n. 
brittle. 

€risp’y, a. 1. Formed into short, close ringlets; 
frizzled; crisp; as, crispy locks. 

2. Prepared so as to break short; brittle; as, a 
crispy cake. 

€riss/-erdss,n. [A corruption of Christ-cross.] 

1. A mark or symbol formed by two lines cross- 
ing each other, usually at right angles, as that used 
for signature by persons unable to write. 

2. A child’s game played on paper or on a slate, 
consisting of lines arranged in the form of a cross. 
€riss/-erdss, adv. 1. In opposite directions; ina 

way to cross something else. 

2. With opposition or hinderance; unpleasantly ; 
as, things lie criss-cross, or go criss-cross. 

€riss/-erdss-row, n. See CHRIST-CROSS-ROW. 

€ris/tate, a. [Lat. cristatus, from crista, crest, 

€ris/ta-ted, q.v.] (Bot.) Having an appendage 
like a crest or tuft, as some anthers and flowers; 
erest- like; crested. i 

€ri-té/ri-on, n.; pl. €RI-TE/RI-A, sometimes €RI- 
TE/RI-ONS. [Gr. «ptrfpcov, a means for judging, 
from «xpiris, decider, judge, from xpivey, to separate, 
distinguish, decide, judge.] A standard of judging; 
any approved or established rule or test, by which 
facts, principles, and conduct are tried in order to a 
correct judgment respecting them. 

It is the very criterion of true manhood to feel those im- 
pressions of sorrow which it endeavors to resist. Melmoth. 

€ri-té/ri-on-al, a. Pertaining to, or serving as, a 
criterion. [Rare.] 

Crith’mum, n. (Gr. cpiSpov, or cpESuov, samphire. ] 
(Bot.) A genus of umbelliferous plants, including 
the sea-fennel (C. maritimwm), a low, perennial 
plant, growing about the sea-coast of England; 
samphire. 

€rith’/o-mian/cy,n. [Fr. crithomancie, Gr. coSo- 
pavreia, from «p.Sh, barley, and payreia, divination. ] 
A kind of divination by means of the dough of 
cakes, and the meal strewed over the victims, in 
ancient sacrifices. 

€rit/ie,n. [Lat. criticws, Gr. xptrik6s, Fr. critique, 
m. See infra.] 

1. One skilled in judging of the merits of literary 
works or productions of art, especially in the fine 
arts; a connoisseur; an expert; hence, one who 
passes judgment upon or criticises literary or artis- 
tic works, manners, morals, and the like. 

The opinion of the most skillful critics was, that nothing 
finer [than Goldsmith’s *‘ Traveller” ] had appeared in verse 
since the fourth book of the Dunciad. Macaulay. 

2. One who passes a rigorous or severe judgment ; 
one who censures or finds fault; a harsh examiner 
or judge; acaviler; a carper. 

You with pleasure own your follies past, 
And make each day a critic on the last. Pope. 

When an author has many beauties consistent with virtue, 
piety, and truth, let not little critics exalt themselves, and 
shower down their ill nature. Watts. 

3. The art of criticism; a critique. See CRITIQUE. 

If ideas and words were distinctly weighed, and duly con- 
sidered, they would afford us another sort of logic and _erttic 
than what we have been hitherto acquainted with. Locke. 


€rit/ie, a. [Lat. criticus, Gr. xpitixés, from xptrijs, 


With crispness; in a crisp manner. 
A state of being crisp, curled, or 
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decider, judge, from xpiveuy, to separate, distinguish, 
decide, judge; Fr. critique.] Relating to criticism. 
See CRITICAL. 
€rit/ie, v.i. [Fr.critiquer. See supra.] To criti- 
cise; to play the critic. [Obs. Temple. 
€rit/iz-al, a. [See CRITIC, n. 

1. Having the skill or power to judge with accu- 
racy of literary or artistic matters and merits. 

It is submitted to the judgment of more critical ears to di- 
rect and determine what is graceful and what is not. J/older. 

2,. Inclined to make nice distinctions, or to exer- 
cise careful judgment and selection; not easily sat- 
isfied; exact; nicely judicious. 

Virgil was so critical in the rites of religion, that he would 
never have brought in such prayers as these, if they had not 
been agreeable to the Roman customs. Stillingfleet. 

3. Inclined to find fault; severe in judging; fas- 
tidious; captious. 

O gentle lady, put me not to’t, * 
For I am nothing if not critical. Shak. 

4. Relating to criticism; occupied with the dis- 
cussion and estimate of authors; belonging to the 
art of a critic; as, a critical dissertation on Homer. 

5. Characterized by thoroughness and areference 
to principles, as becomes a critic; as, a critical 
analysis of a subject. 

6. [See Crisis.] Pertaining to, or indicating, a 
crisis, turning-point, or specially important junc- 
ture; important as regards consequences; decisive ; 
hence, of doubtful issue; attended with risk; dan- 
gerous; as, the critical days of a fever. 

It was an extremely embarrassing measure for the pope, in 
the critical circumstances of that age, to set aside a dispensa- 
tion granted by his predecessor. fallam. 

Critical philosophy, the metaphysical system of Kant; 
—so called from his most important work, ‘‘ The Critique 
of Pure Reason.” 

€rit/ie-al-ly, adv. 1. In a critical manner; with 
nice discernment; accurately; exactly. ‘‘ Critically 
to discern good writers from bad.” Dryden. 

2. At a crisis; in a situation, place, or condition 
of decisive consequence; in a condition of doubtful 
issue. ‘* Coming critically the night before the 
session.” Burnet. 

€rit/ie-al-ness, n. 1. The state of being critical. 

2. Accuracy in examination or decision; exact- 
ness; nicety. 

€rit/i-cis'a-ble, a. Capable of being criticised. 

€rit/i-cise, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CRITICISED; p. pr, & 
vb. n. CRITICISING.] [See Critic. Cf. Ger. kriti- 
siren.] To examine and judge as a critic; to pass 
literary or artistic judgment upon; to animadvert 
on; as, to criticise an author; to criticise conduct. 
i tare also, more analogically, but less common- 
y, criticize.} 

€rit/i-cise, v.i. To act as acritic; to pass literary 
or artistic judgment; to animadvert; to utter cen- 
sure. 

Cavil you may, but never criticise. Pope. 

€rit/i-cis’/er, n. One who criticises. 

Pert criticisers and saucy correctors of the original before 
them. Blackwall. 

€rit/i-cigsm, 7. 1. The art of judging of the beau- 
ties and faults of a literary performance, or of a 
production in the fine arts; as, the rules of criti- 
cism. 

2. The act of judging on the merit of a perform- 
ance; a critical judgment passed or expressed; a 
critical observation or detailed examination and 
review; an animadversion. 

About the plan of Rasselas, little was said by the critics; 
and yet the faults of the plan might seem to invite severe crit- 
icism. Macaulay. 

€ri-tique’ (kri-teek’), n. [Fr. critique, f.; Gr. xpt- 
rin (sc. Téxvn), the critical art, from Kpirixés. See 
CRITIC, a.] 

1. The art of criticism. [Written also critic.] [R.] 

2. A critical examination or estimate of a work of 
literature or art; a critical essay; a careful and 
thorough analysis of any subject ; as, Kant’s Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason. 

€ri-tique’ (kri-teek’), v.¢. To pass judgment upon; 
to criticise. [Obs.] Pope. 

€riz/zel, n. [Hither a modification of grizzle, 

€riz/zel-ing, t darkish-gray, or allied to Ger. 

€riz’zle, grieselig, gravelly, granular, spec- 
kled.] A kind of roughness on the surface of glass, 
which clouds its transparency. 

€rdak, v.i. [imp. & p. p. CROAKED (krokt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. CROAKING.] [A-S. cracetan, to croak as a 
raven, O. H. Ger. croccizan, chrockezan, M. H. Ger. 
krochzen, N. H. Ger. kréchzen, to croak, D. krug- 
chen, to groan, Goth. hrukjan, to crow, Lat. crocire, 
crocitare, to croak as araven, Gr. xpwfev, xpaver, 
It. crocidare, gracchiare, Sp. crocitar, croajar, Fr. 
croasser, O. Fr. croaquer, O. Fr. & Pr. croac, cry 
of the raven.] 

1. To make a low, hoarse noise in the throat, asa 
frog, a raven or crow; hence, to make any low, mut- 
tering sound. 

2. To cry in a dismal manner; to grumble; to 
forebode evil; to utter complaints habitually. 

€rdak, v.t. To utter or say in a low, hoarse voice. 
A raven ever croaks at my side, 
Keep watch and ward. Tennyson. 
€r6ak, n. The low, harsh sound uttered by a frog 
or a raven, or a like sound. 
€rodak/er, n. One who croaks, murmurs, or com- 


CROCONIC 


plains unreasonably ; one who habitually forebodes 
evil. [fare. 
€r0/at,n. (Geog.) A native of Croatia; especially, 
a soldier of that country in the Austrian army. 
€r0/ceotis (kro/shus), a. [Lat. croceuws, from cro- 
cus, saffron. See Crocus.] Consisting of, or like, 
saffron; yellow. [fare.] Bailey. 
€ro0/ches, 7. pl. [O. Fr. croche, equivalent to N. Fr. 
crochet, croc, hook, from Icel. krokr, O. D. krooke, 
W. crég, hook. Cf. Gael. croic, a deer’s horn or 
antler.] Little buds or knobs about the tops of a 
deer’s horn. { 
€ro-¢het’ (kro-sha’), n. [Fr. crochet, small hook. 
See CrocuEs.] A kind of netting made by means 
of a small hook, the material being worsted, cotton, 
or silk. 
€ro-chet’, v. é. 
called crochet ; as, to crochet a shawl. 7 ’ 
€r6/ci-a-ry (-shi-a-),n. [See CROSIER.] (Zecl.) The 
person whose duty it is to carry the crosier before 
the archbishop. [Obs.] 
€ro-cid/o-lite, n. [Gr. xpéxts, nap on cloth, and 
Aisos, stone.] (Min.) An asbestus-like mineral, 
having long and delicate fibers, and consisting prin- 
cipally of silicate of iron. ; 
€ré¢/i-ta/tion, n. [From Lat. crocitare, to croak. 
See CROAK.] A croaking. [Obs.] Bailey. 
€réck, n. [A-8. créc, crocc, crocca, cruc, cruca, 
D. kruik, Icel. krucka, Dan. hrukke, Sw. kruka, N. 
H. Ger. krug, M. H. Ger. kruoc, O. H. Ger. kruag, 
cruoc, croc, cruh, Pr. crugé, Prov. Fr. cruga, O. Fr. 
cruye, N. Fr. cruche. Cf. W. crwe, bucket, pail, 
crochan, pot, cregen, earthen vessel, Gael. crog, 
crogan, earthen vessel, jar.]| An earthen vessel; a 
pot or pitcher; a cup. [Obs.] ‘‘The Crock of 
Gold.” Tupper. 
€rodck, v.¢. To lay up ina crock; as, to crock but- 
ter. Halliweil. 
€rick, n. [Cf. W. croeg, cover, Scot. erochit, cov- 
ered.] The fine and loose black matter collected 
from combustion, as on pots and kettles, or in a 
chimney; soot. 
€réck, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CROCKED (kr6kt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. CROCKING.] To blacken with soot, or other 
matter collected from combustion, or with the color- 
ing matter of cloth. 
€réck, v. i. To give off crock 
or smut. 
€rick/’er-y, n. [From crock, 
earthen vessel, q. v.] Earthen- 
ware; vessels formed of clay, 
glazed and baked; pottery. \ 
€rock’et,n. [From O. & Prov. 
Eng. crock, a crooked timber, a 
large roll of hair. Cf. Crook, 
awa) (Arch.) An ornament 
formed in imitation of curved 
and bent foliage, and placed Y 
upon the angles of canopies, a : 
spires, and pinnacles. _ Crocket. 
€roéck/et-ed, a. Ornamented with crockets, or pro- 
jecting leaves, bunches of foliage, &c. 
€roéck’y,a. [From crock, soot, q. v.] Smutty. 
€r6e/o-dile (Synop., §1380),7. [Lat. cro- 
codilus, Gr. xpoxédetdos, Fr. crocodile, It. 
coccodrillo, Sp. & Pg. cocodrilo.] 

1. (Zo6l.) A 
large reptile of 
the genus Cro- 
codilus. It 
grows to the 
length of s8ix- w,, 
teen or eigh- ™& 
teen feet, runs 
swiftly on the 
land, but does 
not easily turn 
itself. It in- 
habits the large 
rivers in Africa and Asia, and lays its eggs, resem- 
bling those of a goose, in the sand, to be hatched 
by the heat of the sun. 

(=- The American crocodile is properly an alligator. 
The family of the crocodiles includes three genera, the 
Gavialis, Crocodilus, and Alligator, the type of the 
first being the gavial of India, of the second the crocodile 
of Egypt, and of the third the alligator of America. See 
ALLIGATOR. 

2. (Logic.) A fallacious dilemma, supposed to 
have been used by a crocodile. 

ee tnt 8 a. 1. Pertaining to, or like, a croco- 
ile. 

2. Consisting of crocodiles ; 
family. 

Crocodile tears, false or affected tears ; hypocritical 
sorrow ;— derived from the fiction of old travelers, that 
crocodiles shed tears over their prey. 

€rie/o-dil/i-an, a. Pertaining to the crocodile, 

€rie/o-dil/i-an, n. (Zodl.) A member of the 
crocodile family; a crocodile. 

Crbe/o-dil/i-ty, n. (Logic.) A captious or sophis- 
tical mode of arguing. | fare. 

€r0/eois-ite (49), n. (Min.) The chromate of lead; 
red-lead ore. 

€rd/eon-ate, xr. (Chem.) A salt formed by the 
union of croconic acid with a base. 

€ro-edn/ie, a. (Gr. xpéxos, safiron.]. Yellow, like 
saffron. 


To perform the kind of netting 






Crocodile. 


as, the crocodile 
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CROCUS © 


Croconic acid (Chem.), a crystallizable acid obtained 
by heating potash with carbon ;—so called from the color 

its salts. 

€ro0/eus,n. [Lat. crocus, Gr. xpéxos, Heb. karkom, 
Ar. kurkum, Skr. kunkuma.) 

1. (Bot.) A genus of plants valued for their early 
flowering, and the brilliancy of the blossoms. C. 
sativus produces the saffron. Loudon. 

2. (Chem.) A deep-yellow powder; any metal 
calcined to a red or deep-yellow color. [00s.] 

€rbit,n. [A-S. croft, crust, D. kroft, krocht, acay- 
ity, cavern, a concealed subterranean passage, O, 
. Ger. cruft, N. H. Ger. gruft, O. It. grupta, Lat. 
ta, Gr. xpixrn, from xpurrds, concealed, xpir- 
rei, to conceal.] A small close, or inclosed field, 
used for pasture, tillage, or other purposes, 
This have I learned, 
Tending my flocks hard by i’ the hilly crofts 7 
That brow this bottom glade. Milton. 
€roi-sade’, jn. [Fr., from O. Fr. crois, now croix 
€roi-sa/do, cross; Pr. crozada. See Cross. ] 
A holy war. [Obs.] See CRUSADE. : 
€roise, n. [Fr. croisé, crusader, from se croiser, to 
take the cross, to engage in a crusade, from O, Fr. 
crois, now crotx, cross. See Cross.] A soldier or 
ilgrim engaged in a crusade, and wearing the 
Raise of it. ‘The necessity and weakness of the 
croises.”- Burke. 
€rois-sint’,n. [Fr. croissant, crescent.] (Her.) A 
cross, the ends of which are terminated by crescents. 
€rd/ker, n. A water fowl that inhabits the Chesa- 
peake, and the large rivers in Virginia. Pennant. 
€ro'md,n. [{It.) (Mus.) A character used in mu- 
sical notation; a quaver. 
€rdme,n. A crook; a staff with a hook at the end 
of it. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
€rdém/leeh (krim/lek), »m. [W. cromlech, from 
crom, bending or bent, concave, and llech, a flat 
stone; Ir. cromileac.] A structure of large stones, 
a part set uprightly, and others of a flat shape 
resting on them, found in countries formerly 
occupied by the Celts, and supposed to be the re- 
mains of druidical altars. 
€ro-moér/na, n. ([Fr. cromorne, It. cromorno, 
fr. Ger. krummhorn, crooked horn, cornet, an organ- 
pipe turned like a trumpet.] (J/us.) A certain reed 
stop in the organ, of a quality of tone resembling 
that of the oboe. [Corruptly written cromona. | 
€rodne, n. [A-S. crone, an old ewe; Ir. & Gael. 
erion, dry, withered, criona, old, crionach, dry 
wood, used as a term of contempt, from crionaim, 
to dry, to wither. ] 

1. An old ewe. [0bs.] Tusser. 

2. An old woman;—usually in contempt; more 
rarely an aged man. 


But still the crone was constant to her note; 
The more he spoke, the more she stretched her throat. Dryden. 


The old crone lived in a hovel, in the midst of a small patch 

of potatoes and Indian corn, which his master had given him. 

W. Irving. 

€ro0/nel, n. The iron head of a tilting spear. 
[Written also coronel.] 

The heads of tilting lances being blunt, or fitted with a con- 
trivance to prevent penetration, called a **coronel” or cronel, 
from its resemblance to a crown. Grose. 

€ro/net, n. [Contracted from coronet, q.v.] The 
hair which grows over the top of a horse’s hoof. 

€robn/stedt-ite (49), n. (Min.) A mineral consist- 
ing principally of silicate of iron, and crystallizing 
jn hexagonal prisms ; —so named from the Swedish 


mineralogist Cronstedté. Dana. 
€ro/ny,7. [See Crone.] Anintimate companion; 
an associate; a familiar friend. [Collog.] 
To oblige your crony Swift, 
= Bring our dame a new year’s gift. Swift. 


He soon found his former cronies, though all rather the 
worse for the wear and tear of time. « Irving. 
€ron/ye-al, a. Same as AcRronycAL. See AcRon- 
YCAL. 
€roo/dle,v.7. 1. To bend over; to cower down or 
shrink together, as from fear or cold; to lie close 
and snug together, as pigs in their straw. [Prov. 
Eng.) Wright. Sorby. 
Not as a dove to fly home to her nest and croodle there. 
C. Kingsley. 
2. To fawn or coax. Wright. 
€rook (27), n. ([Icel. krékr, Sw. krok, Dan. krog 
O. D. krooke, hook, bend, or curve. Cf. CrocHes. | 
1, A bend, turn, or curve; curvature; flexure. 
‘Those sapphire-colored brooks, 
Which, conduit-like, with curious crooks, 
Sweet islands make. Sidney. 
2. A device used as a subterfuge; an indirect 
method; a trick or artifice. 
They will have it by hook or by crook. Mede. 
3. An instrument bent at the end; especially, a 
shepherd’s staff or a bishop’s staff of office ; — called 
also crosier. 


He left his crook, he left his flocks. Prior. 
4. A gibbet. [Obs.] ‘‘Forthwith led unto the 
crook.” Spenser. 


5. (Mus.) A small tube, usually curved, applied 
to a trumpet, horn, &c., to change its pitch or key. 
€rook, v. t. [imp. & p. p. CROOKED (krookt); p. pr. 
& vb.n. CROOKING.] [Icel. kroka, Sw. kréka, Dan. 

krége. See supra. 
_ 1. To make into a crook; to turn from a straight 
line; to bend; to curve. 


“ The hands which are sometimes lift up in 
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There is but little labor of the muscles required, only 
enough for bowing or crooking the tail. Derham, 
2. To turn from rectitude; to pervert. 


Whatsoever affairs pass such a man’s hands, he crooketh 
them to his own ends, which must needs be often eccentric to 
the ends of his master or state. Bacon. 


3. To thwart. [Rare.] 
€rook, v.i. To be bent or curved; to deviate from 
a right line; to turn by a crook, 
Their shoes and pattens are snouted, and piked more than 
a finger long, crooking upwards. Camden. 
€rook/-biack, n. A crooked back; one who has a 
crooked back or round shoulders. 
€rook’ed (60), p.a@. 1. Characterized by a crook 
or curve; bent; not straight. ‘‘Crooked paths.” 
Locke, ‘A sibyl, old, brow-bent with crooked 
age.” Milton. 
2. Not straight forward; deviating from recti- 
tude; devious; perverse. 
They are a perverse and crooked generation. Deut, xxxii. 5. 
€rook/’ed-ly, adv. In acurved, crooked, or perverse 
manner, 
€rook/ed-ness, 7. 1. The condition or quality of 
being crooked; curvature; inflection. 
The absence of straightness in bodies capable thereof is 
crookedness. Hooker. 
2. Deformity of body, ‘A severe search to see if 
there were any crookedness or spot.” Bp. Taylor. 
3. Deviation from moral rectitude; obliquity of 
conduct; iniquity; perverseness. 
My will hath been used to crookedness and peevish mo- 
rosity. Bp. Taylor. 
€rook/en, v.¢, To make crooked. [0bs.] 
€room, 7. Same as CROME, 
€roon,n. 1. A low, continued moan; amurmur. 
ee A simple piece of music; a plain, artless mel- 
ody. 
€roon, v.t. 
CROONING. | 
1. To sing in a low tone; to sing softly; to hum. 
Holding fast his gude blue bonnet 
Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots sonnet. 
2. To soothe by singing softly. 
The fragment of the childish hymn with which he sung 
and crooned himself asleep. Dickens. 
€roon, v.i. [Scot.] 1. To make a continuous noise 
in a low, hollow tone, as cattle do when in pain; to 
whine or moan. Jamieson. 
2. Tohum or singinalow tone; to murmur softly. 


Here an old grandmother was crooning over a sick child, 
and rocking it to and fro. Dickens, 


€rdp, 7. [A-S. crop, cropp, crop or craw of a fowl, 
top, bunch, cluster, ear of corn, crop; D. krop, Ger. 
kropf, W. cropa, croppa, crop or craw of a bird, Ir. 
& Gael. sgroban.] ‘ 

1. The protuberant upper receptacle of food of a 
bird, situated in the throat; the craw. 

2. The top, end, or highest part of any thing; 
Srorrrct of a plant. 

. That which is cropped, cut, or gathered from 

a single field, or of a single kind of grain or fruit, 
or in a single season; especially, the valuable prod- 
uct of what is planted in the earth; fruit; harvest. 
rayer must at 
other times be put to the plow, or the husbandman must ex- 
pect no crop. South. 

4. Any thing cut off or gathered. Dryden. 

€rdp,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CROPPED (kropt); p. pr. & 
vb, Nn. CROPPING. 

1. To cut off the ends of; to bite or pull off; to 
pluck; tomow; toreap. ‘ A closely cropped head 
of hair.” Thackeray. 

No more, my goats, shall I behold you climb 
The steepy cliffs or crop the flowery thyme. Dryden. 
While force our youth, like fruits, untimely crops. Denham. 


2. To cause to bear acrop; as, to crop a field. 
€roép,v.i. To yield harvest. [0bs.] Shak. 
To crop out. (a.) (Geol.) To appear above the surface, 
as aseam or vein, or inclined bed, as of coal. (0.) To 
come to light; to be manifest; to appear; as, the pecu- 
liarities of an author crop out. 


€rdp/-éar, n. A person or animal whose ears are 
cropped. 

€r6p/-éared, a. Having the ears cropped. 

€rope, imp. & p. p. of creep. [Obs.] See CREEP. 

€roép/fiul, a. Having a full crop or belly; satiated. 

€rép/-lift‘ing, n. The act of stealing a crop, as of 

rain. 

Sebitnee n. A pigeon with a large crop. 

€rSp/=sick, a. Sick or indisposed from a sur- 
charged stomach; sick with excess in eating or 


[imp. & p. p. CROONED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


Burns. 


drinking. Tate. 
€rodp/-sick’/ness, n. Sickness from repletion of 
the stomach. Whitlock. 


Ten millions; as, a crore of rupees, be- 
Maicom. 


€rore, 2. 
ing nearly $5,000,000. [Hast Indies.] 
€r0/sier (kro/zher), n. [O. 
Pr. as if croisier, from 
crois, now croix, cross; L. 
Lat. cruciarium, from crux, 
cross; Fr. crosse, crosier, 
bat or gaff-stick, Pr. crossa, 
from Lat. as if crucea, from 
crux, grones) 
1. The official staff of an 
archbishop, terminating at 
the top in across; also, the 





Crosiers. 


CROSS | 


pastoral staff of a bishop, which terminates in an 
ornamented curve or crook. 

Behind a darker hour ascends; 

The altars quake, the crosier bends. W. Scott. 

2. (Astron.) A constellation composed of four 
stars in the southern hemisphere, in the form of a 
cross; the Southern Cross, 

€r0/siered (kro/zherd), a Bearing acrosier; as, 
crosiered bishops. 

€rdés/let, n. See CROSSLET, 

€réss (21), n. [O. Fr. 
crots, croiz, crouiz, 
cruiz, cruz, cruix, now 
croix, from Lat. cruz, 
crucis, a cross; Pr. 
crotz, cros, Sp. & Pg. 
cruz, It. croce.] 

1. A gibbet, consist- 6 
ing of two pieces of 
timber placed trans- 
versely upon one an- 
other, in various forms, 
as a T, or TF, with 
the horizontal piece 
below the upper end 
of the upright, or as an 
X. It was anciently 
used in the execution 
of criminals. 


Nailed to the cross by his 
own nation. 1 





Crosses. 

1. Latin cross; cross of Jesus 
and the evangelists ; in the 
church of Rome, carried before 
bishops. 

2. Double cross; carried be- 
fore cardinals and archbishops; 
(CHler.) the patriarchal cross. 


Milton . i 
eee 8. Triple cross; carried 
2. The theological only before the pope. 
and religious import of 4. St. Andrew’s and _ St. 


Patrick’s cross; (Her.) saltire. 
5. Maltese cross. 
6. Egyptian cross. 
7. Cross of Jerusalem; (Her.) 
cross potent. 


the death of Christ; the 
Christian doctrine; the 
gospel. ‘?Tis where 
the cross is preached.” 


Cowper. (Her.) A cross pattee or 
ormee. 
3. The symbol of 9. (Her.) A cross patonce. 


Christ’s death; the en- 10. Greek cross, with cross- 


sign and chosen sym- lets. 
bol of Christianity ; ll. Greek cross, counter- 
hence, the Christian ¢h@nsed. 


religion, and also those who receive that religion; 
Christian nations; Christendom. 
In glorious Christian field 
Sirsaming the ensign of the Christian cross 
Against black pagans, Turks, and Saracens. Shak. 
Before the cross has waned the crescent’s ray. W. Scott. 

4. A piece of money stamped with the figure of a 
cross; also, that side of such a piece on which 
the cross is stamped; hence, money in general. 

I should bear no cross if I did bear you; for I think you 
have no money in your purse, Shak. 

Thy crosses be on gates all,in thy purse none. Heywood. 

5. Affliction regarded as a test of patience or vir- 
tue; trial; vexation; disappointment; opposition. 

Heaven prepares a good man with crosses. B. Jonson. 

6. (Arch.) An ornament in the form of a cross, 
used especially on buildings devoted to religious 
worship; also, a monument in the form of a cross, 
or surmounted by a cross, set up in public places; 
as Charing-cross in London. 

Dun-Edin’s Cross, a pillared stone, 
Rose on a turret octagon. 

7. A heraldic device or ornament. 

8. The cross-like mark or symbol used instead of 
a signature by those who are unable to write. 

9. Church lands. [Jreland.] Davies. 

10. A mixing of breeds or stock, especially in 
cattle-breeding ; or the product of such intermixture. 

11. (Surveying.) An instrument for laying off 
offsets from the main course, and perpendicular 
to it. 

Cross and pile, a play with money, at which it is put 
to chance whether a coin shall fall with that side up which 
bears the cross, or the other, which is called pile, or 
reverse. 

This I humbly conceive to be perfect boy's play; cross, I 
win, and pile, you lose; or, what’s yours is mine, and what's 
mineis my own. Swift. 
— To take up the cross, to bear troubles and afflictions 
with patience. 


€r6ss, a. 1. Not parallel or correspondent in direc- 
tion; lying or falling athwart; transverse; oblique; 
intersecting. ‘*‘ The cross refraction of the second 
prism.” Newton. 
2. Not accordant with what is wished or ex- 
pected; interrupting; adverse; contrary; perverse; 
unfortunate. ‘‘A cross fortune.” bp. Taylor. 
Ican not, without some regret, behold the cross and unlucky 
issue of my design. Glanville. 
The article of the resurrection seems to lie marvelously 
cross to the common experience of mankind. South. 


We are both love’s captives, but with fates so cross, 
One must be happy by the other’s loss. Dryden. 
3. Characterized by peevishness or fretfulness ; 
ill-humored. ‘‘Because he had received a cross 
answer from his mistress.” Bp. Taylor. 
4. Made in an opposite direction, or an inverse 
relation; mutually inverse; interchanged; as, cross 
interrogatories; cross marriages, as when a brother 
and sister marry persons standing in the same rela- 
tion to each other. 
Syn.—Fretful; peevish. See FRETFUL. 
€réss, prep. Athwart; transversely; over; soas to 
intersect; across. [Obs.] 
And cross their limits cut a sloping way. 


W. Scott. 


Dryden. 
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€rdss (21), vt. [imp. & p.p. CROSSED (krost); p. 
pr. & vb. n. CROSSING. 
1. To put across or athwart; to cause to intersect; 
as, to cross the arms; to cross swords. 
2. To lay or draw something, as a line, across; 
as, to cross the letter ¢. 
3. To pass from one side to the other of; to pass 
or move over; to traverse. 
Pondering his voyage; for no narrow frith 
He had to cross. Milton. 
4. Torun counter to; to thwart; to obstruct; to 
hinder; to clash or interfere with; to contravene. 


In each thing give him way; crosshimin nothing. Shak, 
Purposes which no false thought shall cross. Wordsworth. 
5. To interfere and cut off; to debar. 

To cross me from the golden time I look for. Shak, 


6. To make the sign of the cross upon ; — fol- 
lowed by the reflexive pronoun. 

7. To cancel by marking crosses on or over; to 
erase ;— usually with owt, off, or over. 

8. To cause to interbreed;—said of different 
stocks or races; to mix the breed of. 

€rdss,v.i. 1. To lie or be athwart. 

2. To move or pass from one side toward the 
other, or from place to place; to make a transit; as, 
to cross from New York to Liverpool. 

3. To be inconsistent. [Obs.] 

Men’s actions do not always cross with reason. 

4. To interbreed, as races; to mix breeds. 

If two individuals of distinct 'races cross, a third is invari- 
ably produced different from either. Coleridge. 

€rdss/-ie/tion, n. (Law.) An action brought by a 
party who is sued against the person who has sued 
him, upon the same subject matter, as upon the 
same contract. Burrill. 

€riss/-iiyvmed (-tirmd), a. 1. With arms crossed. 

2. (Bot.) Having branches in pairs, each at right 
angles with the stem; decussated. Martyn. 

€rdss/-ar'rOw, n. An arrow of a cross-bow. 

€rodss/=biir, n. A transverse bar. 

€roéss/-biarred (-biird), a. Secured by transverse 
bars. Milton. 

€rdss/=biir/shot, n. <A bullet with an iron bar 
passing through it, and standing out a few inches 
on each side ;— used in naval actions for cutting the 
enemy’s rigging. 

€rdss/-béam, n. (Arch.) A large beam running 
from wall to wall, and serving to hold the sides of a 
house together. 

€rodss/-bear’er, n. (Rom. Cath. Church.) (a.) The 
chaplain of an archbishop or primate, who bears a 
cross before him on solemn occasions. (b.) An offi- 
cer in the Inquisition, who makes a vow before the 
inquisitors to defend the Roman Catholic faith, 
though with the loss of fortune and life. 

€r6ss/-bill, n. (Law.) A bill which is brought by 
a defendant, in a chancery or equity suit, against the 
plaintiff, respecting the matter in question in that 
suit. Bouvier. 
€roéss/-bill, n. (Ornith.) 
A bird or a genus of 
birds of the order Passe- 
res and family Fringilli- 
d@; the Loxia, the man- 
dibles of whose bill curve 
in opposite directions, 
and cross each other. 
Baird. 
€rdéss/-birth, n. (Ob- 
stetrics.) Delivery, actu- 
al or attempted, when in 
labor any other part of 





Sidney. 





; i a. 
Cross-bill 
(Loxia curvirostra). 


the child than the head is the first presented at the 


mouth of the uterus. 
€r6ss/-bite, n. A deception; a cheat. 
DP Estrange. 
To thwart or contravene 







€rdss/bite, v. t. 
by deception. 
€rdss'-bow, n. 

(Archery.) A wea- & 
pon used in dis- 
charging arrows, 
formed by placing 
a bow crosswise on a stock. 
€réss’-bow/er, n. One who shoots 
€rdss’-bow/man, with a cross-bow. 
€r6éss/-breed,n. <A breed produced from parents 
of different breeds. 
€r6ss/-biin, 7. A bun or cake marked with a cross. 
€r6ss/-chocks, n. pl. (Naut.) Pieces of timber 
Jaid across the dead-wood amidships to make good 
the deficiency of the lower heels of the futtock. 
€ross/etit, v.t. Limp. & p. p. cRosscuT; p. pr. & 
vb. N. CROSSCUTTING.] To cut across. 
€rdss/-etit, n. 1. A short cut across. 
2. (Mining.) An horizontal gallery, not in the 
veins themselves, but made to connect levels. 
Tomlinson. 
€réss/etit-saw, n. A saw managed by two men, 
one at each end, for cutting large logs crosswise. 
€rbss/-days, n.pl. (Hccl.) The three days preced- 
ing the Feast of the Ascension. 
€rds-sétte’, n. [Fr., diminutive of crosse. See 
CROSIER.] (4rch.) (a.) A truss, ancone, or con- 
sole, on an architrave. (b.) The small, projecti 
piece in arch stones, which hangs upon the adjacent 
stones. A Gut. 


Cross-bow. 
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; CROUCH 


€riss/=ex-im/i-na/tion, n. (Law.) The interro-| €rdss/-vault/ing, n. (Arch.) Vaulting formed by 


gating or questioning of a witness by the party 
against whom he has been called and examined. 

€réss/-ex-am/ine, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CROSS-EXAM- 
INED; p. pr. & vb. n. CROSS-EXAMINING.] (Law.) 
To examine or question, as a witness who has been 
called and examined by the opposite party. ‘‘ The 
opportunity to cross-examine the witnesses.’ Kent. 

€roéss/-eyed (-id),a. Having the eyes turned to- 
ward the nose, so that they look in directions which 
intersect or cross one another. 

€©rdss/-fire,n. (Mil.) The crossing of lines of fire 
from two or more points or places. 

€rdss/flow, v.i. To flow across, or in a contrary 
direction. 

€réss/-frdg,n. See Fro. 

€rdss/-fiix/row, n. A furrow or trench cut across 
other furrows to receive the water running in them 
and conduct it to the side of the field. 

€vdss/-giir/net, n. A kind of hinge formed of 
pieces making a sort of cross. 

€r6éss/-grained, a. 1. Having the grain or fibers 
crossed or intertwined. 

If the stuff proves cross-grained, ... then you must turn 
your stuff to plane it the contrary way. Moxon. 

2. Having a perverse and untractable nature; 
contrary; vexatious. 

She was none of your cross-grained, termagant, scolding 
jades. Arbuthnot. 

€riss/-héad, n. (Mach.) A beam or rod across 
the head or top part of any thing, as the solid piece 
of iron on the head of a piston-rod in a steam-en- 
gine, 

€rdss/-jack (or kro/jik), nm. (Nauwt.) The lower 
yard of the mizzen-mast. Totten. 

€réss/-légged (-légd), a. Having the legs crossed. 

€rdss/let, n. [Diminutive of cross. ] 

1. A small cross. 

2. (Her.) A cross whose arms 
are terminated with small crosses, 
or again crossed near the end. 

3. A crucible, either cross-shaped 





or marked with the figure of a cross. 
[ Obs. Chaucer. 

€rdss’-lode, n. (Mining.) Avein 
intersecting the true or principal lode. 

€rdéss/ly, adv. Ina cross way, or in a manner char- 
acterized by crossness; athwart; adversely; peev- 
ishly; fretfully. 

€réss/mess,n. The quality or state of being cross; 
peevishness; fretfulness; ill-humor. 

€réss/=patch, 7. An ill-natured person. [Zow.] 

€rdéss/-pawl,n. (Ship Carp.) One of a number of 
pieces of timber used to hold a vessel together while 
in her frame. 

€réss/-piéce,n. 1. A piece of any structure which 
is fitted or framed crosswise. 

2. (Naut.) (a.) A rail running from the knight- 
heads to the belfry, to which the running rigging is 
belayed. (b.) A piece of timber connecting the two 
bitt-heads, Totten. 

€rdéss’-ptir/pose, n. 1. A counter or opposing 
purpose; hence, that which is inconsistent or con- 
tradictory. 

2. (pl.) A game of the nature of conversation, in 
which questions and answers are made so to concur 
as to involve ludicrous combinations of ideas. 

To be at cross-purposes, to act counter to one another 
without intending it;— said of persons. 


€rdss/-quar’ters, n. pl. (Arch.) An ornament of 
tracery representing the four leaves of a cruciform 
flower. 

€rdss/-qués/tion, v. ¢. To cross-examine. 

€roéss/-réad/ing, n. The reading of the lines of a 
newspaper directly across the page, through the ad- 
joining columns, thus confounding the sense, and 
often producing a ludicrous combination of ideas. 

€roéss/-rdad,n. A road that crosses another; an 
obscure road intersecting or avoiding the main road. 

€rdss/-roOw (-10), n. 1. The alphabet, so named 
because a cross was formerly placed at the begin- 
ning; — called also Christ-cross-row. 

2. A row that crosses others. 

€rodss/-séa, n. (Naut.) A sea or swell in which the 
waves run in contrary directions. 

€réss/-sill, nm. <A sill which supports a cross-tie. 

€rdss/-spring’er, 7. (Arch.) A rib extending diag- 
onally from one pier to another in groined vaulting. 

€ro6ss/-staff,n. An instrument consisting of a square 
staff with four cross-pieces of dissimilar size, for- 
merly used for taking the altitudes of celestial bod- 
ies at sea. Hutton. 

€rdss/-stone, n. See HARMOTOME and STAyRG- 
LITE. aia 

€rdss/-tail, n. (Mach.) A strong iron bai condent- 
ing the side-lever of a marine enginé-with, the, pis- 
ton-rod. SHS \Gesh wa LANG 
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the intersection of two or more simple vaults, One 
form of this is called groin. Gwilt. 

€réss/=way,n. A way that crosses another; an 
obscure path intersecting or avoiding the main road. 

€r6éss/-wind, mn. A side wind; an unfavorable wind. 

€réss/wise, adv. In the form of a cross; across. 

€réss/=wort (-wirt), 2. (Bot.) (a.) A small herba- 
ceous plant of little beauty, of the genus Crucianel- 
la. (b.) A species of the genus Valantia (V. cru- 
ciata). (c.) A plant of the genus Gallium (G. cru- 
ciatum). 

€rd'ta-la'ri-a, n. [See Crotatum.] (Bot.) A 
genus of leguminous hothouse plants; rattle-wort. 

€rvo'ta-to, n. (Mus.) A musical instrument used 
chiefly by the Turks. 

€rod'ta-lium,n. [Lat., from Gr. xpéraXor, rattle.] 
(Mus.) A kind of castanet used by the priests of 
Cybele, or Corybantes. 

€ro/ta-lits, n. [Gr. xpéradov, rattle.] (Zodl.) A 
genes of poisonous serpents, including the rattle- 
snake, 

€rétch,n. [Cf. CrocuEs and Crutcu.] 

1. The angle formed by the intersection of two 
legs or branches; place of division, as of a trunk 
into branches; fork. 

2. (Naut.) A piece of wood or iron, formed with 
two horns or arms, like a half moon, used for sup- 
porting a boom, spare yards, &c.;—called also 
crane. Totten. 

€rdtched (krdtcht), a. 1. Having a crotch; forked. 

2. Cross; peevish. [Prov. Eng.] Halliweil. 

€rodtch/et, n. [Fr. crochet. See Crocues.] 

1. A forked piece of wood used as a support in 
building; a crotch. : 

The crotchets of their cot in columns rise. 


2. (Mus.) The third prin- 
cipal note, equal in dura- 
tion to half a minim, or a 
fourth of the semibreve, ee 
marked with a hook, the Crowhess 
stem of which may turn up or down according to 
its situation on the staff. . Moore. 

3. (Fort.) An indentation in the glacis of the coy- 
ered way at a point where a traverse is placed. 

4. (Mil.) The arrangement of a body of troops, 
either forward or rearward, so as to form a line 
nearly perpendicular to the general line of battle. 

5. (Print.) A bracket. See BRACKET. 

6. (Surg.) An instrument of a hooked form, 
used in certain cases to expedite the delivery of a 
child. Dunglison. 

7. A crooked or perverse fancy ; a capricious 
opinion; a whim; a conceit. 

He ruined himself and all that trusted in him by crotchets 
that he could never explain to any rational man. De Quincey. 

€rdtch/et, v.i. To play music in measured time. 

Obs. Donne. 

€rétch/et-ed, a. Marked or measured by crotchets ; 
having musical notation. Harmar. 

€rdtch’et-y, a. Given to crotchets; distinguished 
by crotchets; as, a crotchety man. 

€ro/ton,n. [Gr. xpérwy, a tick, which the seed of 
the croton resembles.] (Bot.) A genus of euphor- 
biaceous plants belonging to tropical countries. 

Croton-otl (Med.), an oil obtained from the plant Cro- 
ton tigliwm, of a brownish-yellow color, and hot, biting 
taste. It is a most powerful drastic cathartic, and is also 
employed externally as arubefacient. Loudon. Dunglison. 

€r0/ton-biig, nN. 
{From the Croton 
water of New York. ] 
(Entom.) A long- 
winged species of 
cockroach; Blatta 
Germanica. 
€ro-ton/ic, a. Per- 
taining to, or derived 
from, the croton 
plant. 
Crotonic acid (Chem.), 
an acid obtained from i 
the seeds of the croton ad HA 
plant (C. tigliwm) or Croton-bug. 
trom croton-oil. -xRO09 To owret oT .& 
€rd/ton-ine, n. (Chem) cr'ystallizaple sud} tage 
obtained from crotow°oil by billig IO swith er 
and magnesia!" 97 ino"10 ,aiut aod Emegory, 
€ro-tiph!a-gad,;nepl[Gr-xpbrog, noise made by 
striking, and #ayer, to’ eat. \'( Ornath.),” genus of 
_. Scahsorial birds found in South America, Ogilvie. 
€rouch) vi. fimp.& pp. CRovcé ED roueht) ; 
Pp. pr. & vb. n. CROUCHING] al i Prone Bie. 
“eFooch, front erbok; to bend, pve iw vou 
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Sothe grqouni ipansanhiealdcid s 10 fiste a“brodqodda 
Close by the dove its head it crouchei} tO als 
core And withthe tvelipeaves ard stits, 
oft oto BWling Heck as she swells hers sj. Coleridge. 
mseaeue bend servilely ; to stoop meanly ;:to fayyn ; 


Dryden. 
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CROUCHED 


oe p.a@, Marked with the sign of the cross. 
Ss. 
Crouched friar. See CRUTCHED. 

€roud,n. See Crown. , 

€rgup (kroop), n. [Fr. croupe, hind-quarters, croup, 
rump, Pr. cropa, Sp. grupa, Pg. garupa, It. grop- 
pa; Fr. groupe, a group, cluster, clump, Sp. Eee 
gorupo, It. groppo, gruppo. Cf. Crop and Icel. 
kryppa, hunch, hump, bending, Gael. crup, to bend, 
contract.] The hinder part or buttocks of certain 
quadrupeds, especially of a horse; hence, the place 
behind the saddle. 

So light to the croup the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung. W. Scott. 

€rogup (kroop), n. [Cf. L. Ger. kropp, H. Ger. kropf, 
the crop or craw of a bird, and a tumor on the ante- 
rior part of the neck, a wen of the throat, the king’s 
evil, goiter. See Crop, and cf. also Scot. croup, 
crupe, crowp, to croak, to cry or speak with a 
hoarse voice.] (Med.) An inflammatory affection 
of the larynx or trachea accompanied by a hoarse 
ringing cough and difficult respiration. In the form 
in which it attacks chiefly young children, it is 
known as Cynanche tracheates, and is apt to be at- 
tended with the formation of a false membrane 
which lines the trachea beneath the glottis, and 


Crowd, n. 
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€rowd, v.i. 1. To press together in numbers; to 


swarm or be numerous. 
The whole company crowded about the fire. Addison. 
Images came crowding on his mind faster than he could put 
them into words. Macaulay. 
2. To urge or press forward; as, a man crowds 
into a room. 
[A-8. croda, cread, crudh. See Sub ra} 
1. Anumber of things collected or closely presse 
together; also, a number of things lying or being 
adjacent. 
2. A number of persons congregated and pressed 
together or collected into a close body without order. 
Like his own Christian in the ee tren Bunyan] found pro- 
tectors even among the crowd of Vanity Fair. Macaulay. 
3. The lower orders of people; the populace; the 
vulgar; the rabble. 
He went not with the crowd to see a shrine, 
But fed us by the way with food divine. 
Syn.—Throng; multitude. See THRoNG. 


Dryden. 


€rowd,n. [W. crwth, Ir. & Gael. cruit.] An ancient 


instrument of music with six strings; a kind of 
violin. [Obs.] [Written also croud, crowth, and 
cruth.]} 

The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling crowd. Spenser. 
A lackey that ...can warble upon a crowd a little. B. Jonson. 


€rown, v. t. 


CROWN-WORK 


13. (Geom.) The area inclosed between two con. 
centric perimeters. 


Pleas of the crown (Law). See PLEAS. 


fie & p. Pp. CROWNED; p. pr. & vb. 
m. CROWNING.) [O. Fr. coroner, N. Fr. cowronner, 
Pr. & Sp. coronar, It. & Lat. coronare, Ger. kroénen, 
Sw. krona, Dan. krone, D. kroonen. See supra.) 
1. To cover, decorate, or invest with a crown; 
hence, to invest with royal dignity. 
She perforce withholds the loved boy, 


Crowns him with flowers, Shak. 
If you will elect by my advice, 
Crown him, and say, “* Long live our emperor.” — Shak. 


2. To bestow upon as a mark of honor, dignity, 
or recompense; to adorn; to dignify. 


Thou hast crowned him with glory and honor. Ps. viii. 5. 
Adam the while... had wove 
Of choicest flowers a garland to adorn 
Her tresses, and rural labors crown. Milton, 


3. To form the topmost or finishing part of; to 
complete; to consummate; to perfect. 

One day shall crown the alliance. Shak. 

Amidst the grove that crowns yon tufted hill. Byron. 

To crown the whole, came a proposition embodying the 

three requests. Motley. 

4. (Mil.) To effect a lodgment upon (as upon the 

covered way, im a siege) by sapping upon a glacis 


tends to produce suffocation. Dunglison. 
€rqu-pade’ (kroo-pad’), n. ([Fr., from croupe, 
nd quarters,] (M/an.) A leap in which the horse 
pulls up his hind legs toward his belly. 
€rgup/er,n. See CRUPPER. 
€rou’pi-er (kroo’pi-er), n. 
group. See Crovpr.] 
1. He who watches the cards and collects the 
ee at a gaming-table. 
2. One who, ata public dinner party, sits at the 
lower end of the table as assistant chairman. Smart. 


€rowd,v.i, To play ona crowd; to fiddle. [Obs.] 
‘*Widdlers, crowd on.” Massinger. 
€rowd/er,n. 1. One who crowds. 
2. One who plays on a violin; a fiddler, [Obs.] 
Yet it is sung but by some blind crowder. Sidney. 
€row/dy, 7. Meal and water stirred together while 
cold, so as to form a thick gruel, sometimes with 
the addition of milk also. 
(= The word is frequently used in Scotland as a gen- 
eral designation of food of the porridge kind. 
€row’-flow/er, 7. (Bot.) A kind of campion. 


near the crest. 
€rown’-in/tler, n. 
of the horn of a stag. 
€rowned (kround),p.a. Having a crown; adorned 
with a crown. 

Crowned cup. (a.) A cup so full of liquor that the con- 
tents rise above the brim like acrown. (6.) A cup adorned 
with a wreath or garland. [0Qbds.] Nares. 

€rown/er, 7. 1. One who, or that which, crowns. 

2. [Corrupted from coronez.] A coroner. 


The topmost branch or antler 


[Fr., from groupe, 


bien Bee D pul bon tel €xGw!-foot, n.' 1. (Bot.) The genus Ranunculus, The crowner hath set on her, and finds it Christian Bustil-s 
A preparation of chopped cabbage tightly sb oreny. pei ae of ie oe cad le len €rown/et,n. 1. A coronet. [Rare.] 
in layers with salt and spices between them, and white; others are Howerlng pian SRE ad ne Though crownets, Pulteney, blazon on thy plate, 
allowed to ferment; — usually called sour-crout. beauty. vowdon. | Adds the base mark one scruple to their weight? | Whitehead. 


2. (Naut.) A contrivance consisting of a number 
of small cords rove through a long block, called 
euphroe, and used to suspend an awning by, and 
for like purposes. Totten, 

3. (Mil.) A caltrop. See Crow’s-Foor. 

€row/-keep/er,n. A person employed to scare 
off crows from newly-planted land, &c.; hence, a 
stuffed figure set up as a scare-crow. ‘ Scaring 


2. The ultimate end and result of an undertak- 
ing; a chief end. 
Oh! this false soul of Egypt; this gay charm. . . 
Whose bosom was my crownet, my chief end. Shak. 
€row/-nét, n. A net for catching wild fowls. 
€rown’-giass,n. The finest sort of window-glass, 
formed in large circular plates or disks, and not con- 


€row (kro), n. [A-S8. crawe, Dan. krage, Sw. kréka, 

Icel. kraka, D. kraai, O. H. Ger. craia, M. H. Ger. 

krae, kraeje, kreie, kra, N. H. Ger. kriihe; so 

named from its 

. ery, A-S. crawan. 
See infra.] 

1. (Ornith.) A 





large bird, usually ae ie eta 9 ase taining lead as an ingredient. Ure. 
black, of the genus the ae oe es meee Shae. €rown/-im-pé@/ri-al, n. (Bot.) A species of the 
Corvus, having a Pracuicethy quiver Ghd tiricrow- beeper. Drayton. genus Fritillaria (F. imperialis) of the lily fam- 


conical and some- 
what curved beak, 
with projecting 
plumes atits base, = 
and uttering a 





ily, having flowers of a showy appearance, which 
droop from the stalks. Loudon. 

€rown/-jew/els, n. pl. The jewels appertaining 
to the sovereign. [#ng.] 


€rown,n. [O. Eng. corone, coroun, O. Fr. corone, 
N. Fr. couronne, Pr., Sp., It., & Lat. corona, Gr. 
kopovn, Ger. & Dan, krone, Sw. WY 
krona, D. kroon.] 


2 aed s : . She pawned and set to sale the crown-jewels (a crime here- 
harsh, croaking pak Srier gated aoa ae tofore counted treasonable in kings). Dilton. 
note. 5 nage €rown/-land,n. The land belonging to the crown, 





pecially as a badge of dignity or 
power; hence, any mark of hon- 
orable distinction. ‘‘An olive- 
branch and Jaurel-crown.” Shak. 
Hid’st thou that forehead with a golden 

crown? Shak. 


(aF~- The common 
crow of Europe is C. 
corone; the raven is C. corex; the rook, C. frugilegus. 
The common American crow is C. Americanus. 

2. A bar of iron with a beak, crook, or claw, 
shaped like the beak of a crow, and used in lifting 
and moving heavy weights; any bar used as a lever, 

3. The voice of the cock. See Crow, v. #., 1. 

4. Mesentery of a beast ; —so called by butchers. 

To pluck or pull a crow, to be industrious or conten- 
tious about a trifle, or thing of no value. 


€xrdw, v.i. [imp. cREW or CROWED; Pp. p. CROWED 
(CROWN, obs.); p. pr. & vb. n. CROWING.]  [A-S. 
crawan, L. Ger. kreien, kreygen, D. kraaijen, O. 
H. Ger. chrdjan, chrihan, craian, M. H. Ger. krae- 

jen, kréhen, N. H. Ger. kriihen. Cf. CRAKE.] 
1. To make the shrill sound characteristic of a 


that is, to the sovereign. 
€rown’-law,n. (Lng. Law.) The law relating to 
public offenses; criminal law. 
€rvown/-law’yer,n. One who acts for the crown; 
one who pleads in criminal cases. [Lng.] 
€rown/less, a. Without a crown. 
€rown/let,. A small crown. [Rare.] 
The chief whose antique crownlet long 
Still sparkled in the feudal song. W. Scott. 
€rown’!-df/fi¢e,n. (Zng. Law.) A department be- 
longing to the Court of King’s or Queen’s Bench, 
commonly called the crown-side of the court, which 
takes cognizance of all criminal cases, from high- 
treason down to the most trivial misdemeanor. In 
this office, the attorney-general and the master of 
the crown-ofiice file informations. Lurrill. 
€rown/-pa/per, n. Paper of a particular size, so 


Crow. 





Crown. 
What seemed his head 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on. Milton. 

Let merit crowns and justice laurels give. Dryden. 

2. Any object sought for as a reward, prize, end, 

or consummation; any thing whichimparts beauty, 
dignity, or finish. 

They do it to obtain a corruptible crown; but we an incor- 

ruptible. 1 Cor..ix. 25. 

Mutual love, the crown of all our bliss. Milton. 

3. The person entitled to wear a regal or impe- 

rial crown; the sovereign ; —with the definite article. 


cock, either in joy, gayety, or defiance. 
; The cock had crown, and light 
: Began to clothe each Asiatic hill. Byron. 
2. To shout in exultation or defiance; to express 
one’s self in a defiant, boastful, vain-glorious, or ex- 
ulting manner; to brag. 
Selby is crowing, and though always defeated by his wife, 
still crowing on. S. Richardson. 
3. To utter a sound expressive of joy or great 
pleasure, as an infant. 
The mother of the sweetest little maid 
That ever crowed for kisses. Tennyson. 
And crowed and gurgled through his infant laugh. Browning. 
©rOw’/-biir,n. <A bar of iron sharpened at one end, 
and used as a lever for raising heavy bodies. 
€row’-ber/ry, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Himpetrum, or berry-bearing heath. One species 
produces a black berry, called also crake-berry, 
which is sometimes used as food. Loudon. 
€rowd (kroud), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. CROWDED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. CROWDING. | 
1. To press, urge, or drive together. 
2. To fill by pressing or urging together; hence, 
| to encumber by excess of numbers or quantity. 
The balconies and verandas were crowded with spectators, 
anxious to behold their future sovereign. Prescott. 
3. To press by solicitation; to urge; to dun; 
hence, to treat discourteously or unreasonably. 
To crowd sail (Naut.), to carry an extraordinary force 
of sail, with a view to accelerate the force *ef a ship; to 
carry a press of sail. , . 





Large arrears of pay were due to the civil and military ser- 
vants of the crown, Macaulay. 

4. The supreme authority in a monarchy; regal 
power; sovereignty; royalty. 

Had Philip been capable of comprehending such a mind, 
the prince [of ean eet .. would nave enabled the monarch 
to transmit that beautiful cluster of provinces without the loss 
of a single jewel to the inheritors of his crown. Hotley. 

5. A piece of money stamped with the image of a 
crown; hence, a certain denomination of coin; as, 
the English crown, a silver coin of the value of five 
shillings sterling, or a little more than $1.20. 

6. The chief or topmost part of any thing; the 
summit. 

From toe to crown he’ll fill my skin with pinches. Shak. 
The steepy crown of the bare mountains. Dryden. 

7. The part of a hat above the brim; also, the flat 
circular part at the top of a hat. 

8. (Arch.) (a.) The highest or topmost member 
of a cornice; the corona. (b.) The summit of any 
part of a building; as, the crown of an arch, of a 
cornice, &c,. ‘ 

9. (Bot.) An appendage at the top of the claw of 
some petals ; — called also corona. Gray. 

10. (Naut.) (a.) That part of an anchor where 
the arms are joined to the shank. (b.) The bights 
formed by the several turns of a cable. Totten. 

1l. (Jewelry.) The upper range of cut surfaces 
in a rose-diamond. 

12. (Zccl.) A round spot shaved clean on the top 
of the head, as a mark of ecclesiastical character or 
distinction; the tonsure. 
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€rown!-post, n. 


€rown/!/-prin¢e, 7. 





€rown!’-seab, n. 


€rown/s-side, n. 
€rown’-tax, n. 


€rown/-this/tle, n. 


€rown’-wheel, n. 


€rown’/-work 


named as having formerly had the water-mark of a 
crown. Nares. 
(Arch.) The truss post which 
sustains the tie-beam and rafters of a roof; — called 
also king-post. [See Jllust. of King-post.]  Gwilt. 
The prince royal who inherits 
and succeeds to the crown. 


€rown’-saw,n. (Mech.) A species of circular saw 


formed by cutting the teeth on the edge of a hollow 
cylinder. The trepan saw of the surgeon is of this 
kind. Francis. 
(Far.) A cancerous sore formed 
round the corners of a horse’s hoof. 
See CROWN-OFFICE. 

(Zccel. Hist.) A tax substituted for 
a golden crown, which was required annually from 
the Jews by the king of Syria, in token of their sub- 
jection to his power. 

I release all the Jews from tribute, ... and ee ee 


Macc. x, 29. 
(Bot.) A 

plant cultivated for its beautiful 
flowers; the crown-imperial. 
(Mach.) A 
wheel with cogs or teeth set at 
right angles to its plane; — 
called also contrate-wheel and 
face-wheel. I 
(-wfiirk), 7. 
(Fort.) An outwork running 7 
into the field, consisting of two demi-bastions at the 





Crown-wheel. 


CROW’S-BILL 


extremes, and an entire bastion in the middle, with 
curtains, designed to gain some hill or advantageous 
post, and cover the other works. 

€rvow’s/-bill, n. (Surg.) A kind of forceps for ex- 
tracting bullets or other substances from wounds. 

Crow’s’-foot, n. 1. (pl.) The wrinkles that appear, 
as the effect of age, under and around the outer cor- 
ners of the eyes. 

2. ( Mil.) Animplement of metal with four points, 
so formed that, in whatever way it falls, there is 
one point upward; intended to injure the feet of 
horses; acaltrop. [Written also crow-foot.] 

Crow’/e-silk, n. (Bot.) An aquatic plant of the 
genus Conferva (C, rivularis) ;— so called, perhaps, 
from its thread -like form. 

€rvdw’s/-nést, n. (Naut.) A look-out place prepared 
near the top of a mast, as by securing a cask to the 
cross-trees, to afford shelter to one who is to watch 
for something. Kane. 

Crow’/-stone (20), . (Arch.) The top stone of the 
gable end of a house. Halliwell. 

€rowth, nn. See Crown. 

€rdw/-tde,n. (Bot.) A plant; a species of purple 
hyacinth. ‘t The tufted crow-toe.” Milton. 

€row’=-trdéd/den, a. Marked with crow’s-feet, or 
wrinkles, at the corners of the eyes. 
Do I look as if I were crow-trodden? Beau. & Fi. 


€royl/stine (20), n. (Min.) Crystallized cauk, in 
which the crystals are small. 

€rdze, n. [Cf. CRoss and CRosIER.] A cooper’s tool. 

€vru/cial (kru/shal, 32), a. [Fr. crucial, from Lat. 
crux, crucis, cross, torture, cruciare, to crucify, to 
torture. ] 

1. Having the form of across; appertaining toa 
cross ; transverse ; intersecting. ‘' A crucial in- 
cision.” Dunglison. 

2. Severe; trying or searching, as if bringing to 
the cross; as, a crucial experiment. 

And from the imagination’s crucial heat 
Catch up their men and women all a-flame 
For action. E. B. Browning. 
€ru/cian (krp/shan), ». [Cf. Lat. coracinus, Gr. 
Kopaxiy oc, It. coracino, Fr. corassin, Ger. karausche, 
Cyprinus carassius. Linn.] (Ichth.) A short, thick, 
broad fish, of a deep yellow color; Cyprinus gibelio. 
€ru‘ci-ate (kry/shi-at), vt. [Lat. cruciare, cruci- 
atum, from cruz, cross, torture; O. Fr. crucier, Pr. 
& Pg. cruciar, It. crociare.] To afflict with ex- 
treme pain or distress; to tor- 
ture; to torment. [Obs.] See 
EXCRUCIATE. Bale. 
€ru/ci-ate,a. [Lat. cruciatus, 
p. p. of cruciare. See supra.] 

1. Tormented. [Obs.] Bale. 

2. (Bot.) Having the leaves 
or petals arranged in the form 
of a cross; cruciform. 

€ruy/ci-a’tion (kry/shi-a/shun), 
mn. (L. Lat. cruciatio, from Lat. 
cruciare. See supra.] The act 
of torturing; torment. [Obs.] 
Bp. Hall. 
€ru/¢i-ble, n. [L. Lat. crwcibulum, a hanging lamp, 
an earthen pot for melting metals, It. crocinolo, 
croginolo, Sp. crisol, Pg. erisol, chrysol, O. Fr. 
cruisel, croisel, creuseul, croiset, now creuset, Pr. 
cruol, lamp, melting-pot, furnace, O. H. Ger. kra- 
sul, L. Ger. kriisel, hanging-lamp ‘of poor people, 
L. Lat. cruselinum, crusolium, little earthen drink- 
ing vessel; probably from L. Ger. kroos, kruus, 
mug, jug, jar, D. kroes, cup, crucible, Dan. kruus, 
Sw. krus, Eng. cruse, q. v. According to some ety- 
mologists, it is derived from Lat. crwz, cross, be- 
cause these pots were marked with a cross, to 
prevent the devil from marring the chemical oper- 
ation. | 

1. A chemical vessel or melt- /7—-\ 
ing-pot, capable of enduring 
great heat without injury, and 
used for melting ores, metals, &c, 

(> It is commonly made of clay, 
or of clay compounded with other 
materials, as black-lead; sometimes 
of platinum or other metals. 

2. A hollow place at the bottom of a furnace to 
receive the melted metal. 

€ru/¢ifer,n. ([Lat. crux, crucis, cross, and ferre, 
to bear.] (Bot.) A plant of the order Crucifere, 
having the four petals of its flower arranged so as 
to form a figure resembling a Maltese cross, whence 
the name. 

€ru-¢cif/er-otis, a. [L. Lat. cruciferus, Lat. eruci- 
sem aan crux, cross, and ferre, to bear; Fr. cruci- 

ere. 

1. Bearing a cross. 

2. (Bot.) Belonging to, or resembling, the eruci- 
form family of plants; cruciate. 

€ry/ci-fi/er, n. [See Cruciry.] One who crucifies; 
hence, one who subjects himself or another to a 
painful trial. 

€ry/¢citfix, n. [Fr. crucifix, Pr. crucijics, It. cruct- 
Jisso, crocifisso, L. Lat. cructfizum, from Lat, cruz, 
cross, and figere, fixum, to fix.] 

An effigy or representation of the sufferings of 

Christ; a cross, with the figure of Christ crucified 
upon it. 





Crucibles. 


And kissing oft her crucifix, 
Unto the block she drew. 


Warner 
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2. The religion of Christ. [0bs.] ops Taylor. 
€ru/ci-fix’/ion (-fik/shun), n. [From Lat. crua, 
cross, and jfigere, jixwm, to fix; It. crucifissione, 
crocifissione. 
1. The act of nailing or fastening a person to a 
cross, for the purpose of putting him to death. 
2. The state of one who is fastened to a cross; 
death upon a cross. 
3. Intense suffering or affliction; painful mortifi- 
cation or trial. 
€ru/¢i-form, a. [From Lat. cruz, cross, and forma; 
Fr. cruciforme.} 
1. OCross-shaped. Warton. 
2. (Bot.) Consisting of four equal petals, disposed 
in the form of a cross. Martyn. 
€ru/cify, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CRUCIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. CRUCIFYING.] [Fr. crucijier, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
crucificar, It. crucifiggere, crocifiggere, L. Lat. cru- 
ctjigere, from Lat. crux, cross, and jigere, to fix.] 
1. To fasten to a cross; to put to death by nailing 
the hands and feet to a cross or gibbet. 
But they cried, saying, Crucify him, crucify him. Luke xxiii. 21. 
In purple he was crucified, not born. Dryden. 


2. To destroy the power or ruling influence of; 

to subdue completely; to mortify. 
They that are Christ’s have crucijied the flesh, with the 
affections and lusts. Gal. v. 24, 
3. To vex or torment. [Obs.] Burton. 
€ru-cig/er-otis, a. [From Lat. cruz, cross, and 
gerere, to bear.] Bearing the cross; marked with 
the figure of a cross. Browne. 
€ry/¢ite (49),n. (Min.) A mineral which crystal- 
lizes in the form of a cross; a variety of andalusite, 


€rtid,. Curd. See Curp. 
€rtiid/dle, v.i. 1. To curdle or coagulate. [Obs.] 
See how thy blood cruddies at this. Beau. & Fi. 


2. To crowd or huddle. [Prov, Eng.] Halliwell. 

3. To stoop. [Prov. Eng.] Brockett. 

€rude (82), a. [compar. CRUDER; superl. CRUDEST. | 
[Lat. crudus, properly bloody, trickling with blood, 
contracted from cruidus, from crwor, blood which 
flows from a wound; Fr, & Pr. crud, cru, Sp. & It. 
crudo, Pg. crit.) 

1. Inits natural state; not cooked or prepared by 
fire or heat; undressed; not altered, refined, or 
prepared for use by any artificial process; raw. 
“ Common crude salt.” Boyle. 

Molding to its will each successive deposit of the erude ma- 
terials. Taylor. 

2. Unripe; not brought to a mature or perfect 
state; immature. 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. Ailton. 


3. Not reduced to order or form; unformed ; 
rough, 

The originals of nature in their crude 

Conception. Milton. 


4. Undigested; not brought, by the action of the 
stomach, into a form to give nourishment. 

While the body to be converted and altered is too strong for 
the efficient that should convert or alter it,... itis crude and 
inconcoct. Bacon. 

5. Unfinished; not arranged or prepared; hasty 
and ill considered; immature. 

Crude, undigested masses of suggestion, furnishing rather 
raw materials for composition. le Quincey. 

6. Having, or displaying, superficial and undi- 
gested knowledge; without culture or profundity; 
as, a crude reasoner. 

7. (Paint.) Roughly or coarsely done; having 
colors inharmonious, or not well blended; not ac- 
curately shaded. 

€rude/ly, adv. 
manner; rudely. 

€rude/ness,n. Acrude, undigested, or unprepared 
state; rawness; unripeness; immaturity; unfitness 
for a destined use or purpose. 

€ru/di-ty, n. aaah cruditas, from erudus; Fr. 
crudité, Pr. cruditat, It. crudita. See CRUDE. 

1. The condition of being crude; rawness; indi- 
gestion. 

2. That which is in a crude or indigested state. 

May we not ask such prefacers, if what they allege be true, 
what has the world to do with them and their crudities ? Harris. 

€ru/dle, v.t. See CRUDDLE. 
€ru/dy, a. [See Curp.] 1, Concreted; coagulated ; 
curded. [Obs.] 
His cruel wounds with crudy blood congealed. Spenser. 


2. Characterized by, or producing, crudeness; 
crude. [Obs.] 
Sherris sack .. . ascends me into the brain, dries me there all 
the foolish, and dull, and crudy vapors which environ it. Shak. 
€ru/el, a. [Fr. cruel, Pr. cruel, cruzel, Sp. & Pg. 
cruel, It. crudele, Lat. crudelis, from crudus. See 
CRUDE. | 
1. Disposed to give pain to others; willing or 
pleased to torment, vex, or afflict; destitute of sym- 
pathetic kindness and pity; savage; barbarous; 
hard-hearted. 
Behold a people cometh from the north country;... or 
are cruel and have no mercy. Jer. vi. 22, 23. 
Whate’er thou tak’st me for, Iam sure 
Thou hast a cruel nature and a bloody. Shak. 
2. Causing, or fitted to cause, pain, grief, or mis- 
ery; barbarous; savage. ‘‘ Cruel wars, wasting 
the earth.” Milton. 


Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce; and their wrath, for 
it was ervel, Gen. xlix. 7. 


In a crude, immature, or hasty 








CRUMPLE 


This most cruel usage of your queen... 
+.» something savors ; 
Of tyranny. Shak. 
€ru/el-ly, adv. In a cruel manner; with cruelty; 
weer severe pain or torture; inhumanly; barba- 
rously. 
€ry/el-mess,n. Cruelty. [0bs.] Spenser. 
€ru/el-ty, n. [O. Fr. cruelté, now cruauté, Pr. 
crueltat, cruzeldad, Sp. crueldad, Pg. crueldade, It. 
crudelta, Lat. crudelitas, from crudelis. See CRUEL. ] 
1. The attribute or character of being cruel; a 
disposition to give unnecessary pain or distress to 
others; inhumanity; barbarity. 
Pierced through the heart with your stern cruelty. Shak. 


2. An act which causes extreme suffering without 
good reason; a cruel and barbarous deed; inhu- 
man treatment. ‘‘Cruelties worthy of the dungeons 
of the Inquisition.” Macaulay. 

€ry/en-tate, a. [Lat. cruentatus, p. p. of cruen- 
tare, to make bloody, from cruentus. See infra.] 
Smeared with blood; marked with red blotches; 
blood-red. [Obs.] Glanville. 

€ru-én/toits, a. ayer cruentus, from cruor, blood 
from a wound.] Bloody; cruentate. [Obs. 

€ru/et, n. [Conmacied from Fr. cruchette, diminu- 
tive of cruche, ajug, ajar. See Crock.] A vial or 
small glass bottle, for holding vinegar, oil, or the 
like; a castor. 

€ru/et=stand,n. A frame for holding cruets, 

€rtise,n. A small bottle. See Cruse. 

€ruise (kryz, 32), v.%. [imp. & p. p. CRUISED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. CRUISING.] [D. krwisen, to move crosswise 
or in a zigzag, to cruise, from crwis, a cross, Ger. 
kreuzen, Fr. croiser. See Cross.] To go back and 
forth on the ocean; to pass and repass in a vessel; 
to sail, as for the protection of others, in search of 
an enemy, for plunder, or for pleasure;—more 
rarely, to wander hither and thither on land; as, a 
man-of-war cruises in the Mediterranean; a pirate 
cruises to seize vessels; a yacht crwises for the 
pleasure of the owner. ; 
’Midsands, and rocks, and storms to cruise for pleasure. Young. 

€ruise,. A voyage made in various directions, as 
of an armed vessel, for the protection of other ves- 
sels, or in search of an enemy; a sailing to and fro. 

€ruis’er (kru/zer), n. One who, or a ship that 
cruises ;— usually an armed ship; as, a piratica 
cruiser. 

€rtilVler,. A kind of sweet cake boiled in fat toa 
state of crispness. See KRULLER. 

€rimb, n. [A-S. crume, from crwman, acruman, 
to break or crumble into small pieces; D. kruim 
L. Ger. kréme, H. Ger. krume.] [Written also crwm. 

1. A small fragment or piece; especially, a sma 
piece of bread or other food, broken or cut off. 

Desiring to be fed with the crumbs which fell from the rich 
man’s table. Luke xvi. 21. 

2. The soft part of bread. 

Dust unto dust, what must be, must; j 
If you can’t get crumb, you'd best eat crust. Old Song. 
To a crumb, with great exactness; completely. — Zo 
gather up one’s crumbs, to recover strength. 
€rtimb, v.t. To break into crumbs or small pieces; 
as, to crumb bread. [Written also — 
€rimb/-eldth (krtim/-), n. A cloth to be laid under 
a table to receive falling fragments, and keep the 
carpet or floor clean. [Written also brea clotht 
€rtim’ble, nm. “A very small fragment; a small 
erumb. : 
€riim/ble, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. CRUMBLED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. CRUMBLING.] [Diminutive of crwmb, v. t.; 
D. kruimelen, L. Ger. kromeln, H. Ger. krimeln.j 
To break into small pieces; to divide into minute 
arts. 
Flesh is the glass which holds the dust 
That measures all our time, which also shall 
Be crumbled into dust. Herbert. 
€riim/’ble, v.7. To fall into small pieces; to break 
or part into small fragments ; hence, to fall to 
decay; to perish, 

If the stone is brittle, it will crwmble and pass into the form 
of gravel. Arbuthnot. 

The league deprived of its principal supporters must soon 


crumble to pieces. Prescott. 
€rw/me-nal, n, [From Lat. crumena, purse.] A 
purse. [Obs.] More. 


€riim/ma-ble, a. [From crum, crumb, v.t.] Ca- 
peble of being broken into small pieces by the 
ngers. 
€rtim/my, a. 1. Full of crumbs, 
2. Soft, as the crumb of bread is; not crusty. 
€rtiimp,a. [A-S. crump, crumb, 0. H. Ger. krump, 
N. H. Ger. krumm, Dan. krum, D. krom. f, 
CRAMP. ] 
1. Crooked. ‘‘Crump-shouldered.” ZL’ Zstrange. 
2. Hard or crusty; as, a crwump loaf. pares 
Eng.| Halliwell. 
€rimp/et, n. [Cf. CrumB, Crum, n.] <A certain 
kind of soft bread-cake, not sweetened, and baked 
on an iron or tin plate. 
€riim/’ple, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. CRUMPLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. eee eo crump ; Ger. krumpeln. 
kriimpeln, from O. H. Ger. krump. Cf. Crimp.} 
To draw or press into wrinkles or folds; to rumple 
or crook, 
Plague on him, how he has crumpled our hands! Massinger. 


€riim/’ple, v.i. To contract or shrink irregularly ; 
to wrinkle. 
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CRUMPLING 


©riim’pling, 2. 


; le. 
erum 'y,a. Easily broken; brittle; crump. 
€riinch, v.i. [imp. & p. p. CRUNCHED (kriincht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. CRUNCHING. } 
. To chew with violence and noise; to craunch. 
2. To grind or press with violence and noise. 
_ * The ship crunched through the ice.” Kane. 
rink, v.t. To ery like a crane, [Obs.] ‘‘ The 
€rtink/le, crane crunketh.” Withal, 1608. 
€ry/or, n. ats blood from a wound, allied to 
Russ. krowj, ith. kraujas, blood, Eng. gore, proba- 
ply connected with Gr. xpvos, frost, as curdling or 
-* congealing with cold.] Gore; coagulated blood. 


A small, withered, degenerate 
Johnson. 


€ritip,n. See Croup. 
€riip, a. [Cf. O. H. Ger. grop, N. H. Ger. grob, 
coarse. | - 


1. Short; brittle; as, crwp cake. Todd. 

2. I-tempered; surly. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

€rup/per (kroop/per in U. S.; krttp/perin Zng.), n. 

{Fr. croupiére, from crowupe; Sp. grupera, from 

gre a; It. groppiera, from groppa, See Croup, 
-quarters. } 

1. The buttocks or rump of a horse. 

2. A strap of leather which is buckled to a sad- 
dle, and, passing under a horse’s tail, prevents the 
saddle from slipping or being thrown forward on 
the horse’s neck. [Written also crouper.] 

€rup’per, v.t. [See supra.] To fit with a crupper; 
to place a crupper upon; as, to crupper a horse. — 

€ry/ral (32), a. (Lat. crwralis, from crus, cruris, 
leg; Fr. crural, It. crurale.] 

7 Belonging to the leg; as, the crural arteries. 

2. Shaped like a leg or root. Brande. 

€ru-sade’,n. [Fr. croisade, and O. Fr. croisée, Pr. 
crozada, Catalan crusada, Sp. & Pg. cruzada, It. 
crociata, from Lat, crux, cross. Cf, CROISADE 
and Cross. ] 

1. A military expedition undertaken by Christian 
powers, in the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries, for the 
recovery of the Holy Land from the Mohammedans. 

2. Any hostile expedition undertaken from _re- 
ligious motives, or with religious zeal; any hot- 
headed or fanatical enterprise. 

3. A Portuguese coin. See CRUSADO. 

€ru-sade’,v.i. To engage in a crusade; to attack 
in a zealous or hot-headed manner. ‘‘ Cease cruw- 
- sading against sense.” Green. 
€ru-sad/er,n. A person engaged in a crusade. 
€ru-sa/do, n. [Pg. cruzado, from cruz, Lat. cruz, 
across.] [Written also crusade and cruzado.]} 
1. A crusade. [Obs.] Swinburne, 
2. A Portuguese coin, so called from having a 
' cross stamped on one side. 


Believe me, I had rather lost my purse 
Full of erusadoes. Shak. 


€ruse (82), n. [L. Ger. kruus, kroos, mug, jug, jar, 
D. kroes. See CrvucIBLE.] A small cup or bottle. 
Take with thee...acruse of honey. 1 Kings xiv. 3. 
€ry/set,n. [Fr. creuset. See CRUCIBLE.] <A gold- 
smith’s crucible or melting pot. 
©riish, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CRUSHED (kriisht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. CRUSHING.] [Sw. ckrossa, to crush, Icel. 
krassa, to grind, L. Lat. cruscire, to break with a 
crash. Cf. CRASH and CRAZE. ] 

1. To press and bruise between two hard bodies; 
to squeeze, so as to destroy the natural shape or 
integrity of the parts of. 

For drink the grape 
She crushes. Milton. 
2. To overwhelm by pressure; to beat or force 
down, as by an incumbent weight. 
Vain is the force of man, and heaven’s as vain, 
To crush the pillars which the pile sustain. Dryden. 
Truth, crushed to earth, shallrise again. Bryant. 

3. To overcome completely ; to subdue totally ; to 
put down ; to ruin. ‘Speedily overtaking and 
crushing the rebels.” W. Scott. 

To crush a cup of wine, to finish it.— To crush out. 
(a.) To force or separate by pressure, as juice from 
grapes. (.) To completely overcome or destroy. 

€riish,v.7. To be pressed into a smaller compass 
by external weight or force. 
€rtish, 7. 1. A violent collision or compression ; 
a destructive fall; a crash. 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. Addison. 

2. Violent pressure, as of a crowd. 

€rtish’er, 7. One who, or that which, crushes. 

€riist, n. [Lat. crusta, O.Fr. crouste, N. Fr. croite, 
Pr. & It. crosta, Ger. kruste, L. Ger. korste, D. 
korst, W. crest, from cresu, to harden by heat, to 
parch or scorch, See infra.] 

1. The hard, external coat or covering of any 
thing; an exterior surface or outer shell; a con- 
cretion, 

I have seen the statue of an emperor quite hid under a 
crust of dross. Addison. 

And a most instant tetter barked about, 
Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, 
All my smooth body. Shak. 

Below the icy crust of conformity, the waters of infidelity 
lay dark and deep as ever. Prescott. 

2. (Cookery.) (a.) The hard exterior or surface of 
bread, in distinction from the soft part or crumb; or 
a piece of bread grown dry or hard. (b.) The cover 
or case of a pie, in distinction from the soft contents. 

Though a crust of moldy bread would keep him from 
starving, yet they should not relieve him. Massinger. 
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8. (Geol.) The rocky exterior of the earth. Dana. 
4. (Nat. Hist.) The shell of certain creatures, 
as crabs, lobsters, and the like. 

5. A concreted deposit on the interior of wine 
bottles, being the result of the fermentation or 
ripening of the wine. It is composed of tartar, 
either red or white, and some coloring matter. 

€rist, v.t. [imp.& p. p. CRUSTED; p. pr, & vb. n. 
CRUSTING. ] 

1. To cover with a hard case, or crust; to incrust. 

“The whole body is crusted over with ice.” Boyle, 
And now their legs, and breasts, and bodies stood 
Crusted with bark. 

2. To cover with concretions. ‘‘ Crusted bot- 

tles.”’ Swift, 

€rist, v.i. To gather or contract into a hard crust; 
to concrete or freeze at the surface, so as to form 
a crust. 

€ris'ta,n. (Lat. crusta, shell, crust, inlaid work.] 
A gem engraved for inlaying a vase or other object, 

€rus-ta'ce-@ (krus-ta/- 
she-a), n.pl. [N. Lat., 
from Lat. crusta, the 
hard surface of a body, 
rind, shell. See supra 
and cf. CRUSTACEOUS. 
One of the classes of the 
Articulata, or articulat- , 
ed animals (see ANIMAL / 
KinGpDoM), including 
lobsters, shrimps, and 
crabs; so called from 
the crust-like shell with 
which the body and legs 
are covered. 


(=— The body consists of an anterior part, more or less 
jointed, made up of the head and thorax combined, and 
called the cephalo-thorax, and of a posterior jointed part 
called the abdomen, or (improperly) tail. A long-tailed 
crustacean is one having an elongated abdomen, like the 
lobsters. The species are divided as follows :— 

I. DECAPODS, having ten feet, and mostly of large size; 
including, 1.. Brachyural, or short-tailed species; the 
abdomen being very small, and in the male, without ap- 
pendages, as the common crab. 2. Anamoural species; 
the abdomen being abnormal, as the soldier or hermit- 
crab, &c.: it constitutes a species intermediate between 
the other two. 3. Macroural, or long-tailed species; the 
abdomen being long, and having a regular series of legs 
or appendages in both sexes, as the lobster, cray-jish, 
and shrimp. 4. Anomobranchiate species, resembling the 
macroural in form, but having the gills external or else 
wanting, as the Squil/a and Mysis. 

Il. TETRADECAPODS, having fourteen feet, and of small 
size, seldom exceeding aninch. The species are divided 
as follows: 1. Jsopods, in which the abdomen is very 
short, and there are branchial but no leg-appendages, as 
the sow-bug. 2. Anisopods, constituting a group inter- 
mediate between the Isopods and Amphipods, having the 
legs of the former and abdomen of the latter. 3. Amphi- 
pods, having the abdomen elongate, and haying swim- 
ming appendages, as the sand-jlea. 

Ill. ENTOMOSTRACANS, including species of inferior 
grade, irregular in the number of legs, and without ab- 
dominal appendages ; some being of large size, as the 
horse-shoe, or Limulus; others minute, as the Daphnia, 
Cyclops, &e. 

IY. CIRRIPEDS, or the barnacle tribe. See CrrrRIPeD. 

Y. Rotirers, or animalcular species, destitute of limbs 
and moved by cilia. Dana. 


€rus-ta’ce-an (-she-an),”. An animal belonging 
to the class Crustacea. 

€rus-ta’ce-an, a. Pertaining to the crustacea; 
crustaceous, 

€rus-ta/ce-0-158/ie-al, a, Pertaining to crustace- 


dison. 





Crustacean (Crab). 


ology. 
€rus-ta/ce-6V/0-Zist, n, One versed in crustace- 
ology; crustalogist. 
€rus-ta/ce-3l/o-gy,n. [From crustacea, and Gr. 
Abyos, discourse, description.] The science which 
treats of the crustacea; malacostracology. 
€rus-ta/ceotis (krus-ta/shus), a. [N. Lat. crusta- 
ceus, Fr. crustacé, It. crustaceo. See CrusT.] 
1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, crust or 
shell; having a crust-like shell. 
2. Belonging to the crustacea; crustacean. 
€rus-ta/ceous-ness, n. The quality of having a 
soft and jointed shell. 
€riist/al, a. Belonging to, or made of, crust; crusty. 
€riis/‘ta-l6z/ie-al, a. Pertaining to crustalogy. 
€rus-tal/o-gist, n. One who describes, or is versed 
in the science of, crustaceous animals. 
€rus-tal’o-Sy,n. The science which treats of crus- 
tacea; crustaceology. 
€rtts/ta-ted, a. (Lat. crustatus, p. p. of crustare, 
from crusta. See Crust.] Covered with a crust; 
as, crustated basalt. 
€rus-ta/tion, n. An adherent crust; incrustation. 
€rus-tiffie, a. [Lat. crusta, crust, and facere, to 
make.] Producing, or forming, a crust or skin. 
€ritst/i-ly, adv. In a crusty, peevish, or harsh man- 
ner; morosely. , 
€riist/i-ness, n. 1. The quality of crust; hardness. 
2. The quality of being crusty, or peevish; surli- 
ness; moroseness. 
Old Christy forgot his usual crustiness. W. Irving. 
€riist/y, a, 1. Having the nature of crust; per- 
taining to a hard covering; hard; as, acrusty coat; 
a crusty surface or substance. 
2. Having a harsh exterior, or a short, rough man- 
ner, though kind at heart; snappish; peevish; surly. 


CRY 


€riit,n. [Cf. fr. crofte. See Crust.] The rough, 
shaggy part of oak bark. 

€rtitch,n. [L. Lat. croccia, crucca, It. croccia, 
gruccia, from Lat. as if erucea, from crux, crucis, 
cross; A-S. crycc, cricc, D. kruk, L. Ger. krukke, 
H. Ger. kriicke, Dan. krykke, Sw. krycka.]} 

1. A staff with a cross-piece at the head, placed 
under the arm or shoulder, to support the lame or 
infirm in walking. 

Tl lean upon one crutch, and fi i 
Ere stay benind this areinewa tte Shae dete Shak. 

2. Any fixture or adjustment with a head or top 

like that of a crutch, as in a lady’s saddle. 
€rtitch, v.t. ‘To support on crutches; to prop up 
or sustain. [Lare.] 

Two fools that crutch their feeble sense on verse. Dryden. 

€rititched (60), p.a. 1. Supported upon crutches; 
using crutches. 

2. Marked with the sign of the cross; crouched. 
See CROUCH. 

Crutched friar (Ecel.), one of a religious order, so 
called because the members of it bore the sign of the 
cross ;~ called also crossed friar and crouched friar. 

€rguth, n. LW crwth.] See Crown. 

€rux, n.; pl. cRU/ CES. (Lat. crux, cross, torture, 
trouble.] Any thing that puzzles, vexes, or tries, 
in the highest degree, Dr. Sheridan. 

€ru/ys-hage,n. [D. kruishaag, from kruis, cross, 
and haay, haat, shark.) (Jchth.) A fish of the 
shark kind, having a triangular head and mouth; 
Lamna cornubica, 

€ru-za/do,n. See CRUSADO. 

€ry, v. i. [imp. & p. p. CRIED; p. pr. & vd. n. 
CRYING.] [Fr. crier, Pr. & O. Sp. cridar, It. gri- 
dare, Sp. & Pg. gritar, from Lat. qguiritare, to raise 
a plaintive cry, scream, shriek, v. freq. of queri, to 
complain. Cf. also A-S. gr@dan, to cry, gretan, 
to weep, cry out, O. Sax. griotan, Goth. gretan, 
Icel. grata, Sw. grata, Dan. grede, D. kryten.] 

1. To utter a loud voice; to speak, call, or ex- 
claim loudly, vehemently, or earnestly; to vocifer- 
ate; to proclaim; to pray. 

Yet cried they out like vultures, and urged on 
As if they would precipitate our fate. B. Jonson. 


Clapping their hands, and crying with loud voice, 
Jesu maintain your excellency. Shak. 


Hear the voice of my supplications when I cry unto thee. 
Ps. xxviii. 2. 

The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord Is. x1/3. 

2. To utter a loud sound expressive of pain, grief, 
or distress; to lament audibly; to express sorrow 
by weeping and sobbing; to bawl, as a child. 

I could find itin my heart to disgrace my man’s apparel, and 
to cry like a woman. Shak. 

My servants shall sing for joy of heart, but ye shall ery for 
sorrow of heart. Isa. Ixv. 14. 

3. To utter sounds that are not speech; to give 
forth inarticulate sounds, as animals, 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 
There I crouch when owls do cry. Shak, 

He giveth the beast his food, and to the young ravens which 
cry. Ps. exlvil. 9. 

To cry out, to exclaim; to vociferate; to scream; to 
clamor. — Zo ery out against, to complain loudly of with 
a view to censure; to blame.— Zo cry to, to call on in 
prayer; to implore.— Zo cry you mercy, to beg your 
pardon. “*lery you mercy, madam; was it you?” Shak. 

€ry,v.t. 1. To utter loudly; to utter; to sound 
abroad, 
Let them all, 
All, all ery shame against ye, yet I'll speak. Shak. 

3. To make oral and public proclamation of; to 
notify or advertise by outcry, especially things 
lost or found, goods to be sold, &c.; as, to cry 
goods, &c, 

Then, of their session ended, they bid ery, 
With trumpet’s regal sound, the great result. filton. 

To cry aim, to encourage;—a phrase apparently de- 
rived from archery. 

The traitors once dispatched, 

To it, and we'll cry aim. Beau. & Fl. 
— To cry wp, to enhance the value or reputation of by 
public and noisy praise ; to extol. — To cry down, to decry; 
to depreciate; to dispraise; to condemn. 

Men of dissolute lives cry down religion, because they would 
not be under the restraints of it. Tillotson. 

€ry, n.; pl. erties. [Fr. cri, Pr. crida, O. Sp. crida, 
grida, It. grido, grida, Sp. & Pg. grito, grita. Bee 
supra. ] 

1. A loud utterance; especially, the inarticulate 
and unintelligent sound produced by one of the 
lower animals. 

These yelling monsters that with ceaseless cry 
Surround me, Milton. 
2. Utterance or outcry; clamor; acclamation. 
The cry is still, ** They come.” Shak. 

3. Loud expression of triumph or wonder; of 

pain or distress, &c.; importunate supplication. 
O, the piteous cry of the poor souls. Shak. 

4, Public advertisement by outcry; proclama- 
tion, as by hawkers of their wares. ‘‘'The street 
cries of London.” Mayhew. 

5. (a.) A pack of hounds. (b.) A pack or com- 
pany of persons; —in contempt. 

A ery more tunable 
Was never hollaed to or cheered with horn. Shak. 


Would not this... get me fellowship in a ery of Re 
tak. 


——  ___ a 
#h as in thine. 


CRYAL 


€rFlal,n. [W. creyr, cregyr, creydd, crychydd.] 


The heron. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 
€ry’er,n. See CRIER. 
€ry’er, n. ([Cf. Ger. geierfalk, gerfalcon, cryer, 


and Fr. faucon gruyer, a falcon trained to fly at the 
crane, and CrRYAL, supra.}] A kind of hawk;— 
called also falcon gentle. Ainsworth. 

€ry/img, a. Calling for notice; compelling atten- 
tion and regard; notorious; heinous. 

Too much fondness for meditative retirement is not the ery- 
tng sin of our modern Christianity. . Taylor. 

€ry/o-lite, n. [Fr. cryolithe, from Gr. xptos, icy 
cold, frost, and AiSos, stone.] (Min.) A fluoride of 
sodium and aluminum, found in Greenland, of a 
pale, grayish-white, snow-white, or yellowish- 
brown color. 
has a glistening, vitreous luster, 

€ry-oph/o-rtis§ (kriof/o- 
rtis), m. [Fr. cryophore, 
from Gr. xpvos, icy cold, 
frost, and épecy, to bear.] 
(Chem.) An __ instrument 
contrived by Dr. Wollas- 
ton for freezing water by its own evaporation. The 
water is in one of the bulbs, and freezes when the 
other is cooled below 32° Fahr. 

€ry¥pt, n. [Fr. crypte, Lat. crypta, Gr. kptrry, from 
kpotrewy, to hide.] 

1. A subterranean cell or cave; especially, a 
vault under a church, used for the interment of per- 
sons; agrave or tomb. 

Priesthood works out its task age after age, ... treasuring in 
convents and crypts the few fossils of antique learning. Motley. 

2. (Arch.) The space under a building, or hidden 
from view; especially, a subterranean chapel or 
oratory; hence, a hiding-place. 

€ryplia,n.; pl. €RYP/TH, [Lat., from Gr. kpir- 
re, to hide.] 

1. (Bot.) One of the round receptacles with which 
the leaves of many plants are studded, as the orange, 
myrtle, &c., and which contain some secretion. 

2. (Anat.) One of the small, round excrescences, 
terminating the minute branches of the arteries in 
the cortical portions of the kidneys. 

€ryp'tie, a. [Lat. erypticus, Gr. kpurrikds, 

€ryp/tie-al, from xpirrew, to hide.] Hidden; 
secret; occult. Watts. 

€ryp/tie-al-ly, adv. Secretly. 

€ryp/to-bran/ehi-ate, a. [Gr. xpvmrés, hidden, 
and Bpayxta, gills.] (Nat. Hist.) Having con- 
cealed gills; destitute of distinct gills. Dana. 

€ryp/to-gam, n. (Bot.) A plant belonging to the 
class Cryptogamia. Henslow. 

€rip'to-ga'mi-a,n.; pl. €RYP/TO-GA! MI-®, (Fr. 
cryptogamic, N. Lat. cryptogamia, from Gr. kpvt- 
76s, hidden, secret, from xovmreiv, to hide, and ya- 
pos, marriage.] (Bot.) The class of flowerless 
plants, or those which do not fructiffy by the means 
usual to others. 

(> Its subdivisions are as follows :— 

I. ACROGENS, or VASCULAR CRYPTOGAMS. These have 
an upward growth, and contain vascular tissue, thus ap- 
proaching the flower-bearing plants. They include, 
1. Ferns or brakes. 2. The Hqutsela family, or scour- 
ing-rushes. 3. The Lycopodium family, or ground-pine, 
&c. Here too belong the extinct species of the coal era in 
geology, called Lepidodendra, Sigillaria, Calamites, &c., 
many of which were large trees. 

II. BRYOGENS, or ANOPHYTES. These consist of cellu- 
lar tissue, but somewhat acrogenous in growth. By 
some authors they are included under the Acrogens, and 
others call the whole Cormaphytes. They include, 1. 
Mosses (Musci). 2. Liverworts (Hepatice). 

III. THALLOGENS. These consist of cellular tissue, and 
grow in spreading fronds. They include, 1. Lichens. 
2. Fungi, or mushrooms. 3. Alga, or sea-weed. 

IV. PROTOPHYTES. These are mostly unicellular and 
motile; the plant-infusoria, or Animaicules,q.v. They 
include the silicious Diatoms, the Desmidians, and many 
others of the so-called Animalcules. Dana. 


crypto game,’ [Fr. erytogame. See su- 


It occurs in cleayable masses, and 
Dana. 





Cryophorus, 


€ryp'to-cam/ie, pra.| Pertaining to plants 

€ryp-tis’/amoits, of the class Cryptogamia. 

€ryp-tds’a-mist, 2. One who is skilled in crypto- 
gamic botany. : 


€ryp-tig’/a-my,n. (Bot.) A concealed fructifica- 


tion. Pennant. 
€ryp-td¢/ra-phal, a. Pertaining to cryptogra- 
phy; cryptographical. Boyle. 


€ryp-tos/ra-pher, n. [See infra.] One who 
writes in cipher, or secret characters. 
€ryp/to-graph/ie-al, a. [Fr. cryptographique. 
See infra.] Written in secret characters or in ci- 
pher, or with sympathetic ink. 
€ryp-tog/ra-phy, n. ([Fr. cryptographie, from 
Gr. xpu7réc, secret, from xptrrecy, to hide, and ypoa- 
pew, to write.] The act or art of writing in secret 
characters; also, secret characters or cipher. 
€ryp-tiVo-gy,n. [Gr. xpvtrés, secret, from kpi7- 
ge, to hide, and Adyos, discourse.] Secret or enig- 


matical language. Johnson. == ; 


€ry¥s/tal, n. (Lat. crystallum, 
Gr. kptoradXos, ice, crystal, from BD 
=> (he 


' Kpvos, icy cold, frost; Fr., Pr., & 
8p. cristal, It. cristallo, Ger. 
ee A-8. cristalla.} 
. (Chem. & Min.) The regu- 
lar form which a substance tends 
to assume in solidifying, through 
the inherent power of cohesive Crystals. 


attraction. It is bounded by plane surfaces, sym- 
metrically arranged, and each species of crystal has 
fixed axial ratios. See CRYSTALLIZATION. Dana. 

2. A species of glass, more perfect in its compo- 
sition and manufacture than common glass, 

3. The glass of a watch-case. 

4, Any thing resembling crystal, as clear water, 
&e. ‘The trembling groves, the crystal running 
by.” Spenser. 

Iceland crystal, a transparent variety of calcareous 
spar, or crystallized carbonate of lime, brought from Ice- 
land, and remarkable for its double refraction. — Rock 
crystal, or mountain crystal, any transparent crystal of 
quartz, particularly of limpid or colorless quartz. 

€ry¥s'tal, a. Consisting of, or like, crystal; clear; 
transparent; lucid; pellucid; crystalline. 
By erystal streams that murmur through the meads. Dryden. 
€rys/tal-lime (Synop., § 180), a. pee: cerystallinus, 
Gr. kpvoraddwos, Fr. & Pr. cristallin, It., Sp., & Pg. 
cristallino. See CRYSTAL.] 

1. Consisting of crystal. ‘‘ Mount, eagle, to my 
palace crystalline.” Shak. 

2. Having a texture produced by crystallization ; 
as, granite is crystalline. Dana. 

3. Imperfectly crystallized; as, granite is only 
crystalline, while quartz crystal is perfectly crystal- 
lized. Dana. 

4. Resembling crystal; pure; clear; transpar- 
ent; pellucid. 

He on the wings of cherub rode sublime 
On the crystalline sky. Dilton. 

Crystalline heavens, or crystalline spheres, in the Ptole- 
maic system of astronomy, two transparent spheres im- 
agined to exist between the region of the fixed stars and 
the primum mobile (or outer circle of the heavens, which 
by its motion was supposed to carry round all those within 
it), in order to explain certain movements of the heavenly 
bodies. — Crystalline humor, or crystalline lens, a pellucid 
body having the form of a convex lens, composed of a 
white, transparent, firm substance, inclosed in a mem- 
branous capsule, and situated in a depression in the an- 
terior part of the vitreous humor of the eye. It brings 
the light admitted to the eye to a focus on the retina, so 
that images are distinctly seen. 

€rys/tal-line,n. <A crystalline rock, or one imper- 
fectly crystallized, as granite, &c. Ruskin. 
€rys/tal-liz/a-ble, a. Capable of being crystal- 
lized; capable of forming, or of being formed into, 


crystals. 
€r¥s/tal-li-za/tion, n. 
cristalliser. See infra.] 

1. (Chem. & Min.) The act or process by which 
a substance in solidifying assumes the form and 
texture of a crystal, or becomes crystallized. 

2. The mass or body formed by the process of 
crystallizing. Woodward. 

(= The systems of crystallization are the several 
classes to which the forms are mathematically referable. 
1. The Monometric or Tessaral system has the axes all 
equal, as in the cube, octahedron, &c. 2. The Dimetric 
system has a varying vertical axis, while the lateral are 
equal, as in the right square prism. 3. The Zrimetric 
system has the three axes unequal; as in the rectangular 
and rhombic prisms. The preceding are erect forms, and 
the axes therefore intersect at right angles. The following 
are oblique. 4. The Monoclinic, having one of the inter- 
sections oblique, as in the oblique rhombic prism. 5. The 
Diclinic, having two of the intersections oblique. 6. The 
Triclinic, having all the three intersections oblique, as in 
the oblique rhomboidal prism. ‘There is also, 7. The 
Hexagonal system (also called Rhombohedral), in which 
there are three equal lateral axes, as in the hexagonal 
prism and the rhombohearon. Dana. 

€rys/tal-lize,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. CRYSTALLIZED ; 
. pr. & vb. nN. CRYSTALLIZING.] [Gr. kpvoraddilery, 
Fr. cristalliser. See Crystau.] To cause to form 
crystals, or to assume the crystalline form. 
€rys/tal-lize, v.i. To be converted into crystals; 
to take on acrystalline condition or form, through 
the action of crystallogenic or cohesive attrac- 
tion. Dana. 
€ry¥s/tal-lo-gén/ie, a. Pertaining to the pro- 
€rys/tal-lo-Sén/ie-al, § duction of crystals; crys- 
tal-producing; as, crystallogenic attraction. Dana. 
€rvys/tal-los’e-ny, 7. (Gr. kpicraddos, crystal, and 
yévecdai, to be born.] The science which pertains 
to the production of crystals. Dana. 
€rys/tal-lég/ra-pher,n. [Fr. cristallographe. See 
infra.| One who describes crystals, or the manner 
of their formation; one versed in crystallography. 
€ry¥s/tal-lo-graph/ie, a (Fr. cristallogra- 
€rys/tal-lo-graph/ie-al,§ phique. See infra.] 
Pertaining to crystallography. 
€rys/tal-lo-graph/ie-al-ly, adv. 
of crystallography. 
€rys/tal-lég/ra-phy, n. 
from Gr. xpicradd\os and ypadery, to write. 
CRYSTAL. ] 

1. The doctrine or science of crystallization, 
teaching the system of forms among crystals, their 
structure, and their methods of formation. Dana. 

2. A discourse or treatise on crystallization. 

€rys/talloid, a. [Gr. cpioradXos and eidos, form.] 
Crystal-like; transparent like crystal. Dana, 
€rys/tal/lotype, n. [Gr. cptoraddos, ice, crystal, 
and rizos, impression.] (Photog.) A photographic 
picture on glass. Whipple. 
€rys/tal-6Vo-z%y, n. [Gr. kptoraddos and Néoyos, 
discourse.] The science of the crystalline struc- 
ture of inorganic bodies. Dana. 


[Fr. cristallisation, from 


In the manner 


[Fr. cristallographie, 
See 











CUBIT 


Ct@/ noid (te-noid-),m. [From Gt. xreis, gen. 
Cte-noid/i-am §  xrevés, comb, and eidos, form. 
(Ichth.) One of the third order of fishes, establishe 
by Agassiz, characterized by having the skin cov- 
ered with unenameled scales; having a pectinated 
margin, as in the perch, 
€iib, n. [Probably from Lat. cubare, to lie down, 
because it lies (cwbat) in its den or hole, and does 
not go out for prey, as older animals do; or from 
cubare, for incubare, to lie upon, brood, hatch; Fr. — 
couver, It. covare, to sit brooding, brood, hatch. 
* 1. A young animal, especially the young of the 
ear. 
2. A young boy or girl; — used eontemptuously. 
O, thou dissembling cub/ what wilt thou be 
When time hath sowed a grizzle on thy case? Shak. 
€tib, n. [See supra, and cf. It. cova, covo, den or 
lair, O. Sp. coba, Bisc. coba, cobia, L. Lat. cuba, 
from Lat. cubare, to lie down.] 
1. A stall for cattle. [Obs.] 
I would rather have such... in cub or kennel than in my 
closet or at my table. Landor. 
2. A cupboard. [Obs.] Laud. 
€tib, v.t. ori. [imp.& p.p.CUBBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CUBBING.] To bring forth;—said of animals, or, 
in contempt, of persons. 
€tib, v.t. To shut up or confine. [Obs.] Burton. 
Behe nm. 1. (Geog.) A native or an inhabitant of 
uba. : 
2. (Min.) A mineral found in Cuba; a sulphide 
of copper and iron. 
€u/ban, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Cuba or its in- 
habitants, 
€u-ba/tion, n, [Lat. cubatio, from cubare, to lie 
down.] The act of lying down; a reclining, Bailey. 
€ii/ba-to-ry, a. [From Lat. cwbator, he who lies 
down, from cubare.] Lying down; reclining; in- 
cumbent. [Rare.] Bailey. 
€t/ba-tiire (53), n. [Fr. cubature, It. cubatura, 
from Lat. cubus. See CuBE.] The process of de- 
termining the solid or cubic contents of a body. 
€tib/bridge-héad, n. (Naut.) A partition across 


the forecastle and half deck of a ship. Scott. 
€ib/by, n. [See Cus, astall.] A confined 
€tib/by-hole, place. Halliwell. Bartlett. 


€tb’-drawn, a. Drawn or sucked by cubs. 
This night wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch. Shak. 
€iibe, n. ([Fr. cube, It., Sp., & Pg. 
cubo, Lat. cubus, Gr. x6Bos, a cube, a 
cubical die.] 

1. (Geom.) A regular solid body, 
with six equal square sides. 

2. (Arith.) The product of a number 
multiplied twice into itself; as, 4x4 
=16, and 16 x 4= 64, the cube of 4. Cube. 

Cube root (Arith.), the number or quantity which, 
multiplied into itself, and then into the product, produces 
a certain cube; thus, 3 is the cube root of 27, for 3 X3=9, 
and 3X 9=27. 

€ube, v.t. To raise to the third power, by multiply- 
ing anumber into itself twice. 

€ti/beb, n. [Fr. cubébe, It. cubebe, Pr., Sp., Pg., & 
N. Lat. cubeba, from Ar. kababat, Per. kababch, 
Hind. kababa.] (Bot.) The small, spicy berry of a 
tropical plant found in Jaya, Ceylon, and other 
parts of the East Indies, variously classified by dif- 
ferent writers as Piper cubeba, Cubeba officinalis, 
and Uvaria zeylanica, It is stimulant and purga- 
tive. 

€itibe’-bre, n. (Min.) Anore of a green color, con- 
sisting of arsenic acid and iron, crystallizing in 
cubes. Dana. 

€iibe/-spar, n. (Min.) Anhydrite,"an anhydrous 
sulphate of lime. 

€ii/bie, a. [Fr. cubique, Lat. cubicus, Gr. KvG- 

€i/bie-al, k6s. See CUBE.] 

1. Having the form or properties of a cube; con- 
tained, or capable of being contained, in a cube. 

2. (Crystallog.) Monometrie or tessaral. 
CRYSTALLIZATION. 

Cubic equation, an equation in which the highest power 
of the unknown quantity is a cube.— Cubic foot, a solid 
foot, equivalent to a cubical solid which measures a foot 
in each of its dimensions.— Cubic number, a number 
produced by multiplying a number into itself, and that 
product by the same number; or a number arising from 


See 


pe multiplication of a square number by its root. See 
JUBE. 
€i/bi-ea, nm. <A very fine kind of shalloon. Ogilvie, 


In a cubical method. 


Ci’ bie-al-ly, adv. 
The state or the quality of be- 


€ii/bie-al-mess, n. 
ing cubical. 

€u-bie/ii-lar, a. [Lat. cubicularis and cubiculari- 
us, from cubiculum, a sleeping-room, chamber, from 
cubare, to lie down.] Belonging to a chamber or 


bed-room. [Obs.] Howell. 
€u-bie/ii-la-ry, a. Fitted for the posture of lying 
down. [Obs.] -_ Browne. 


€ii/bi-f6rm, a. Having the form ofacube. Coze. 
€ii/bit, n. [Lat. cubitum, cubitus, elbow, ell, cubit, 
from cubare, to lie down, to recline, because the el- 
bow serves for leaning upon; the Gr. xéBrrov (for 
@)éxpavoy) seems to be taken from the Latin word.] 
1. (Anat.) The fore-arm; the ulna, a bone of the 
arm from the elbow to the wrist. Coxe, 
2. A measure of length, being the distance from 
the elbow to the extremity of the middle finger. 
(> The cubit varies in length in different countries, 
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the Roman cubit being 17.47 inches, the Greek 18.20, the 
Hebrew somewhat longer, and the English 18 inches. 


€ii/bit-al, n. A sleeve covering the arm from the el- 
bow to the hand. Crabb. 
€ii/bit-al, a. [Lat. cubitalis.] 

1. Pertaining to the cubit or ulna; as, the cubital 

nerve; the cubital artery ; the cubital muscle. 

2. Of the length or measure of a cubit. Browne. 
€ii/bit-ed, a. Having the measure of a cubit. 
€i/bi-zit, rn. (Jin.) Analcime. See ANALCIME. 
€iib/less, a. Having no cubs. Byron, 
€ii’/bo-etbe, n. (Jath.) The sixth power; as, 64 is 

the cubo-cube of 2. 
€ii/bo-eii’bo-eiibe, n. (Math.) The ninth power; 
as, 512 is the cubo-cubo-cube of 2. 
€i/bo-do-dée/a-hé’dral, a. [See CuBEe and Do- 
DECAHEDRAL.] Presenting the two forms, a cube 
and a dodecahedron. 
€ii/boid, a. [Lat. cubus, Gr. xiBos, cube, and eldos, 
ae. Gr. xvBoedis.] Having nearly the form of a 
cube. 
iy €u-boid/al, a. Nearly in the shape of a cube; as, 
“ the cuboidal bone of the foot. 
€ii/bo-bSe/ta-hé/dral, a. Presenting a combina- 
tion of the two forms, a cube and an octahedron. 
€iick/ing-stool,n. [Perhaps only a corruption of 
ducking-stool, q.v. Cf. A-8. scealjing-stol, a word 
of similar meaning, allied to scealfor, a diver, mer- 
gus avis. But asin O. Eng. it is spelt cokyngesto- 
ele, it may be derived from the Fr. coguine, a hussy, 
slut, jade, f. of coqgwin, O. Eng. cokin, a rascal.] 
A ducking-stool; an instrument formerly used for 
punishing scolds, and also dishonest craftsmen, as 
brewers and bakers, by fastening them to it and 
then plunging them into the water;—called also a 
castigatory, a tumbrel, and a trebuchet.  - 
€iick/old,n. [0. Fr. cogul, N. Fr. cocw, a cuckold, Pr. 
cogul, acuckoo and cuckold, It. cuculo, cuckoo, from 
Lat. cwculus, cuckoo, The word alludes to the habit 
of the female cuckoo, who lays her eggs in the nests 
of other birds, to be hatched by them.] A man 
whose wife is false to his bed; the husband of an 
adulteress,. Swift. 
€iick’old, v.t. [tmp. & p.p. CUCKOLDED; p.pr. & 
vb. 2. CUCKOLDING. } 
1. To make a cuckold of, as of a husband by se- 
ducing his wife. 
2. "Fo make a cuckold of, as a wife her husband, 
by criminal conversation with another man, 
€iick/old-ize, v.t. To make cuckolds. Dryden. 
€iick/old-ly, a. Having the qualities of a cuckold; 
mean; sneaking. f Gis. Shak. 
€iick’/ol-dém,n. The act of adultery; the state of 
a cuckold. 
The rules observed by this new society are wonderfully 
contrived for the advancement of cuckoldom. Addison. 
€uck/’o0 (k00k/00), n. 
lo, Pr. & O. Fr. cogul, 
H.Ger. kuckuk, 
O. L. Ger. cuc- 
cuc, N. L. Ger. 
kukkuk, D. koe- 
koek, A-S. geac, 
g@c, Dan. gidg, 
Sw. gk, Icel. 
gaukr, O. H. 
Ger. kouch, M. 
H. Ger. gouch, 
Skr. kokila.] 
(Ornith.) - A 
bird of the ge- 
aoe Cuculus (C. canorus), deriving its name from its 
note. 
=~ The European species builds no nest of its own, 
but lays its eggs in the nests of other birds, to be hatched 
___ by them. 
€uck/oo-bid, 7. (Bot.) A species of Ranunculus 
(R. bulbosus);— called also butter-flower, butter- 





Fr. cowcow, It. cweco, cucu- 
at. cuculus, Gr. koxkvi, N. 


cup, king-cup, gold-cup. Loudon. 
; And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue — 
Do paint the meadows. Shak. 


€uck/o0-flow/er, n. (Bot.) A species of Carda- 
mine (C. pratensis), or lady’s-smock. Its leaves 
were formerly used in salads. Loudon. 
€uck’oo-pint, 7. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 


_ drum. 
€uck/oo-spit, n. An exudation or spume 
€uck/oo-spit/tle, found on some plants, espe- 


cially about the joints of lavender and rosemary. 
€tie’quéan, n. [From cwck, the first syllable of 
cuckold, and quean, q.v.] A woman whose hus- 


band is unfaithful to her; a she-cuckold. [Obs.] 
I heard him say, should he be married, 
He'd make his wife a cucquean. Old Play. 


€ii/eul-late, or €u-etillate, 
€ii/eul-1a/ted, or €u-eiil/la-ted, 
Lat. cucullus, a cap, hood, cowl. ] 
1. Hooded ; cowled ; covered, as f/ 
with a hood. 
2. Having the shape or resemblance 
of a hood; wide at the top and drawn 
to a point below, in the shape of a 
conical roll of paper; as, a cucullate 
leaf, Gray. 
3. (Entom.) Having the prothorax 


a. pis. Lat. cu- 
cullatus, from 


ee \ 





Cucullate 

. Leaf. 

peyton, so as to form a sort of hood, receiving the 
ead. 
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Ci eu-lits, n. (Ornith.) A genus of passerine birds 
of the order Cuculid@, including the cuckoo, and 
ao the toes placed two before and two be- 

nd. 

€ii/ewm-ber, 7. [O. Fr. coucombre, now concom- 
bre, It. cocomero, Sp. cohombro, Ger. kukwmer, Lat. 
cucumis, gen. cucumeris.] (Bot.) A well-known 
plant and its fruit, of the genus Cucumis. The 
species commonly eaten unripe as a salad is C. sa- 
twus. 

2" Formerly pronounced kow/kum-ber, and still so 
called by the vulgar. 

€u-eti/mi-form, a, [Lat. cwewmis, cucumber, and 
forma, form.] Having the form of a cucumber; 
having the form of a cylinder tapered and rounded 
at the ends, and either straight or curved. 

Ci eu-mis,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants including 
the cucumber, melon, and some kinds of gourd. 

€u-etir’bit, ) xn. (Fr. cucurbite, It. cucurbita, from 

€u-efix’bite,} Lat. cucurbita, a gourd.} A chem- 
ical vessel, originally made in the shape of a gourd; 
but sometimes shallow, witha wide mouth, and used 
in distillation. 


€u-efir'bi-td, n. [Lat., gourd.) (Bot.) A genus 


of plants including the gourd, squash, pumpkin, | 


C. 

€u-etir’/bi-ta/ceots, a. [It. cwcurbitaceo, Fr. cucur- 
bitacé,] (Bot.) Belonging to, or resembling, the fam- 
iy of plants which includes the melon and cucum- 

BT 

€u-etir’bi-tive, a. Having the shape of a gourd- 
seed ;— said of certain small worms. 

€tid,n. [A-S. cud, cud, what is chewed, from ced- 
wan, to chew. Cf. CHAw, CHEW, and CuuD.] 

1. That portion of food which is brought up into 
the mouth by ruminating animals from their first 
stomach, and chewed a second time, 

Whatsoever parteth the hoof, and is cloven-footed, and 
cheweth the cud, among the beasts, that shall ye eat. Levit. xi. 2. 

2. A portion of tobacco held in the mouth and 
chewed; a quid. [Low.] 

3. The inside of the mouth or throat of a beast 
that chews the cud. 

€id/bear, n. [Also cudbeard, a corruption of Cuth- 
bert, so called after Dr. Cuthbert Gordon, who first 
brought it into notice. In Scotland itis also called 
corcar, from Gael. corcur, scarlet, crimson, purple. ] 
A powder of a violet-red color, difficult to moisten 
with water, used in dyeing violet or purple. It is 
prepared from certain species of lichen, especially 
Lecanora tartarea. Ure. Loudon. 

€id/den,n. [Cf. Scot. cuddy, an ass.] 

1. A clown; alow rustic; adolt. [Obs.] 

The slavering cudden propped upon his staff. Dryden. 

2. (Ichth.) A kind of fish of the genus Gadus (G. 
carbonarius), found on the coasts of Ireland, Scot- 
land, and the United States ;— called also coal-fish, 
or cole-fish. 

€tid/dle (ktid/dl), 2. % [imp. & p.p. CUDDLED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. CUDDLING.] [Cf. W. cuddiaw, to hide, 
conceal, cuddiawl, hiding.] To retire from sight; 
to lie close or snug; to squat; to crouch; to snuggle, 

She cuddles low beneath the brake, 
Nor would she stay, nor dares she fly. Prior. 
€tid/dle, v.t. [See supra, and cf. CODLE.] To em- 
brace closely; to hug; to fondle, Forby. 
€ud/dle,n. A close embrace, 

€ud/dy,n. Aclown. See CUDDEN. 

€id/dy,n. [Probably a contraction from D. kajuit, 
Sw. hajuta, Fr. cahute, O. Fr. chahutte and cahu- 
ette, cabin, hut. Cf. Armor. kaowéd, cage, W. caued, 
shut up or inclosed, from caw, to shut up.] 

1. (Naut.) A small cabin in the fore part of a 
lighter or boat. Totten. 

2. A very small apartment. 

€ud/dy,n. [Scot. cuddy, cuddin, cuth, cooth. Cf. 
CUDLE and Cop, Cop-FisH.] The coal-fish (Mer- 
langus carbonarius), of the cod-fish family. 

€ud/sel, n. [W. cogel, from cog, mass or lump, a 
short piece of wood. Cf. D. huds, kudse, knods, 


club, Scot. cud, strong staff, cudgel.] A short, 
thick stick; a club. 

Do not provoke the rage of stones 

And cudgels to thy hide and bones. Hudibras, 


To cross the cudgels, to forbear the contest; —a phrase 
borrowed from the practice of cudgel-players, who lay 
one cudgel over another. 

€tid/sel, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CUDGELED; p. pr. & 
vb. N, CUDGELING.| To beat with a cudgel or thick 
stick, 
If he were here, I would cudgel him like a dog. 
€tud/sel-er,n. One who beats with a cudgel. 
Cid/sel-proof, a. Able to resist a cudgel; not to 


Shak. 


be hurt by beating. Hudibras. 
€ud@le (ktid/l), mn. [A-S. cudele, cuttle-fish.] A 
certain small sea-fish. Carew. 


€tid’weed, n. [Properly from cud and weed, but 
more probably a corruption of cotton-weed.| (Bot.) 
A plant of the genus Gnaphalium ;—calied also 
everlasting, goldylocks, or eternal flowers. 


(@" Its flowers are remarkable for long retaining their 
beauty, if gathered when dry. 
€iie (ki), n. [O. Fr. coe, coe, now queue, Pr.coa, It. 
coda, from Lat. cauda, tail.) 
1. The tail; the end of a thing; especially, a tail- 
like twist of hair worn at the back of the head. 





CULERAGE 


2. The last words of a play actor’s speech, regard- 
ed as a hint for the next succeeding player to speak. 
When my cue comes, call me, and I willanswer. Shak. 
3. Any hint or intimation; also the part one is to 
perform. — 
Were it my cue to fight, I should have known it : 
Without a prompter. Shak. 
Secretly fomented by some Papists who stood behind the 
curtain, but ready to step on the riage had success of the de- 
sign but given them the cue of eatrance. Fuller. 
The servant takes his cue, and flies. Whitehead. 
4. [From gq, an abbreviation for quadrans, a far- 
thing.] A small portion of bread or beer; the quan- 
tity bought with a farthing or half farthing. [0bs.] 
er The term was formerly current in the English 
universities, the letter g being the mark in the buttery 


books to denote such a portion. Nares. 
Hast thou worn 
Gowns in the university, tossed logic, 
Sucked philosophy, eat cues? Old Play. 


5. The straight rod used in playing billiards. 
€iie,v.t. To form into or like a tail; to twist. More. 
€uér'po (kwtr’po), n. {SP cuerpo, It. corpo, Lat. 

corpus, body.] The body. 

To be in cuerpo, or to walk in cuerpo, to be without a 
cloak or upper garment, or without a full dress, so that 
the shape of the body is exposed; hence, also, to be naked 
or unprotected. [0bs.] 

I hate to see a host, and old, in cuerpo. B. Jonson. 
Exposed in cuerpo to their rage. Hudibras. 
€tiff,n, [See infra.) A blow with the open hand; a 
stroke; a box. 
The mad-brained bridegroom took him such a cuff” 
That down fell priest and book. Shak. 

To be at fistu-cuffs, to fight with blows of the fist. 

€uffi, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CUFFED (kift); p. pr. & vb. 
nN. CUFFING.] [Sw. kwfa, to knock, to push. Cf. 
Dan. kiep, Sw. képp, Icel. képpr, stick or cudgel, 
Sw. knuffa, Ger. knujfen, to cuff, beat soundly, Sw. 
& Ger. knuff, a buffet, Eng. knub, knubble, to beat.] 

1. To strike with the palm or flat of the hand, asa 
man; or with talons or wings, as a fowl. 

I swear I'll cuff you, if you strike again. 
They with their quills did all the harm they could, 
And cuffed the tender chickens from their food. Dryden. 
2. To buffet. ‘‘Cuffed by the gale.” Tennyson. 
€tiff, 7.7. To fight; to scuffle. ‘‘ While the peers 
cuff to make the rabble sport.” Dryden. 

€uff,. [Perhaps from Fr. coiffe, coeffe, head-dress, 
hood, or coif, It. cujfia, Sp. cojia, as if a cap for the 
hand.] The fold at the end of a sleeve; the part of 
a sleeve turned back from the hand, 

He would visit his mistress in a morning gown, 

cuffs, and a peaked beard, : Arbuthnot. 

€ii/fie, a. [So called from the town of Cufa, in the 
province of Bagdad.] Pertaining to the older char- 
acters of the Arabic language. 

€uin/age (kwin/ej), m. [Corrupted from coinage. ] 
The stamping of pigs of tin, by the proper oflicer, 
with the arms of the duchy of Corn- 
wall. " 

€ui-rass’ (kwe-ris’, o7 kwé/ras) 
(Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. cuirasse, 
It. corazza, Sp. coraza, Pg. cou- 
raga, Pr. cotrassa, L. Lat. cora- 
tia, coratium, curacia, curatia, 
originally a breastplate of leather, 
Lat. asif coriacea, from coriaceus, 
-a, -um, of leather, from corium, 
leather, Fr. cuir.] A piece of de- 
fensive armor, covering the body 
from the neck to the girdle. 

ts The cuirass covered the body before and behind; 
it consisted of two parts, a breast and back-piece of iron, 
fastened together by means of straps and buckles or other 
like contrivances. ‘They were originally, as the name 
imports, made of leather, but afterward of metal. Grose. 

€ui/ras-siér’ (kwe/ras-sér’), n. [Fr. cwirassier, It. 
corazziere, Sp. coracero, Pg. couraceiro. See sz- 
pra.|] A soldier armed with a cuirass, or breast- 
late. Dilton. 
€uish (kwis), n. [Fr. cwisse, Pr. cueissa, Pg. coxa, 
It. coscia, thigh or leg, from Lat. cova, hip; Fr. 
cuissard, O. Fr. cuissot, Pr. cuyssiera, cuissos, ar- 
mor for the thigh, cuiss.] Defensive armor for the 
thighs. [Written also cuisse.] 
€uit-sine’ (kwe-zen’), n. [Fr., It., cucina, Sp. co- 
cina, A-S. cycene, O, H. Ger. kuchina, Iv. cugann, 
W.cegin, from Lat. coqguina, for culina, from co- 
quere, to cook. } 

1. The kitchen or cooking department. 

2. Manner or style of cooking. 
€uisse (kwis), m. Same as CUISH. 
€ul-dee’,n. [L. Lat. Culdei, Colidei, Keldei, Kele- 

dei, i.e., Cultores Dei, worshipers of God.] One of 
acertain monkish fraternity who formerly inhabited 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 
The dark-attired CuJdees 
Were Albyn’s earliest priests of God, 
Ere yet an island of her seas 

. By foot of Saxon monk was trod. Campbell. 
€yl/-de-sie’, n. [Fr.] 1. A street closed at one 

end; hence, a trap. ’ 

2. (Mil.) A position in which an army finds it- 
self, with no way of exit but to the front. 

3. (Nat. Hist.) Any bag-shaped cavity, or tubular 
vessel or organ, open only at one end. Dana. 

€uVer-age,n. [From Fr. cul, Lat. culus, the pos. 


Shak. 


band, short 





Cuirass. 
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CULEX 


teriors.] (Bot.) A plant; the Polygonum hydropi- 
er; smart-weed. 
wlex,n. [Lat.,gnat.] (Hntom.) A genus of dip- 
terous insects, including the gnat and mosquito. 
€u-li¢’i-form (ku-lis/i-form), a. ee culiciforme, 
from Lat. culex, gnat, and forma.] Having the form 
or shape of a gnat; resembling a gnat. 
€i/li-na-ri-ly, adv. In the manner of a kitchen 
or cookery. 
€ii/li-ma-ry, a. ([Lat. culinarius, from culina, 
kitchen; Fr. culinaire.] Relating to the kitchen, 
or to the art of cookery; used in kitchens; as, a 
culinary fire; a culinary vessel; culinary herbs. 
€ull, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CcULLED; p. pr. & vb. n. CULL- 
1nG.] [Fr. & Pr. cueillir, O. Fr. cuellir, cwillir, to 
gather, to pluck, to pick, Pg. colher, It. cogliere, Sp. 
coger, from Lat. colligere. See CoLLect and CoL- 
LEAGUE.] To separate, select, or pick out. 
Whitest honey in fairest gardens culled. 
€all,n. Acully; adupe. See CuLiy. 
€iul/len-der, 7. <A strainer. See COLANDER. 
€tillVer,n. One who picks or chooses; especially, 
an inspector who selects wares suitable for market; 
as, a culler of hoops and staves. 
€ullet, n. [From cull, to pick out.] Broken glass 
used in the manufacture of glass in a certain pro- 


Tennyson. 


ortion to other materials. mies 
€ulli-bil/i-ty, n. [From cully.] Capability of 
being gulled; gullibility. [ZLow.] Swift. 


€ul/li-ble, a. Easily deceived; gullible. [Rare.] 

€ullVing, x. Any thing separated or selected from 
amass; refuse. 

€ullVion (ktl/yun), x. [O. Fr. cowillon, coillon, 
now coion, It. coglione, Sp. collon, a vile fellow, 
coward, dupe, from O. Fr. cowillon, coillon, Pr. 
colho, coillo, It. coglione, testicle, from Pr. & O. Fr. 
coil, It. coglia, the scrotum, from Lat. colews, cu- 
leus, a leather bag, the scrotum. ] 

1. A mean wretch; a base fellow; a poltroon; 
ascullion. ‘‘ Away, base cullions.” Shak. 

2. (Bot.) A round or bulbous root: Orchis. 

€tilVion-ly, a. Mean; base. [Obs.] Shak. 

©ul/lis, n. [Fr. coulis, from cowler, to strain, to 
flow, from Lat. colare, to filter, to strain, from co- 
lum, strainer, colander; L. Lat. coladictwm, Pr. co- 
laditz, flowing, Lat. as if colaticius.] 

1. A very fine and strong broth of meat strained 
and made clear for persons in a state of weakness; 
also, a savory jelly. 

When I am excellent at caudles 
And cullises... you shall be welcome tome. Beau. § Fl. 
2. [Fr. coulisse, groove.] (Arch.) A gutter in a 
roof; a channel or groove, 
€iilis, n.pl. Refuse timber, from which the best 
art has been culled out. 
eul'ly, m. [An abbreviation of cullion, q. v.] A 
person who is easily deceived, tricked, or imposed 
on; a mean dupe. 

I have learned that this fine lady does not live far from 
Covent Garden, and that lam not the first cully whom she 
has passed upon for a countess. Addison. 

€ally,v.t. [See supra, and cf. D. kullen, to cheat, 
to gull.) To trick, cheat, or impose on; to deceive. 
“ Trick to cully fools.” Pomfret. 

€ul/ly-ism,n. The state of being acully. Spectator. 

€tilm, 7. 1. (Lat. cwlmus, stalk, stem.] (Bot.) The 
stalk or stem of corn and grasses, usually jointed 
and hollow. 

2. [W. cwlm, knot or tie, applied to this species of 
coal, which is much found in balls or knots in some 
parts of Wales.] (Min.) Mineral coal that is not 
bituminous; anthracite coal, especially when found 
in small masses; glance-coal. Dana. 

€nlmen,n. (Lat. culmen and cotumen, from cel- 
lere, to impel, celsus, pushed upward, lofty.] Top; 
summit. 
€ul-mif/er-otis, a. [Fr. culmifere, It. culmifero, 
boar] Lat. culmus, stalk or stem, and ferre, to 
ear. 

1. Bearing culms, or producing straw; related to 
wheat, rye, &c., which produce straw, and are cul- 
miferous plants. 

- (Min.) Containing, or abounding in, culm or 
glance-coal. 
€ilmi-nant, a. Being vertical, or at the highest 
oint of altitude; hence, predominant. [Rare.] 
€ul/mi-nate, v.i. [imp. & p. p. CULMINATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. CULMINATING.] [From Lat. culmen, 
top or ridge; It. culminare, Fr. culminer. See 
CULMEN. | 

1. To be vertical; to reach the highest point of 
altitude; to come to the meridian ; — said of a heay- 
enly body. 

As when his beams at noon 
Culminate trom the equator. Hilton. 

‘4. To reach the highest point, as of rank, size, 
numbers, and like qualities. 

The reptile race culminated in the secondary era in geology. 

and. 

The house of Burgundy was rapidly culminating, and as 
rapidly curtailing the political privileges of the Netherlands. 

Motley. 

€il’mi-nate, a. Growing upward, as distinguished 
from a lateral growth; — applied to the growth of 
corals, Dana. 
€il/mi-na/tion, x, [Fr. culmination, It. culmina- 


aa 
1. The attainment of the highest point of altitude; 
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passage across the meridian; transit; — said of a 
heayenly body. 

2. Attainment or arrival at the highest pitch of 
glory, power, and the like. 

€ul/pa-billity, n. [Fr. culpabilité. See infra.) 
The quality or condition of being culpable; culpa- 
bleness. 

€il’pa-ble, a. [Lat. culpabilis, from culpare, to 
blame, from culpa, fault; It. colpabile, colpevole, 
hee Pg. culpavel, Pr. colpable, Fr. cou- 
pable. * 

1. Deserving censure; worthy of blame; faulty ; 
immoral; criminal. 

Every man, in doubtful cases, is left to his own discretion, 
and if he acts according to the best reason he hath, he is not 
culpable, though he be mistaken in his measures. Sharp. 

2. Guilty; — with of; as, culpable of a crime. 

Obs.] Spenser. 
€tl/pa-ble-mess, n. The quality of deserving blame ; 
blamableness; guilt; culpability. 
€ul/pa-bly, adv. In aculpable manner, or a man- 
ner to merit censure; blamably. 
Cuil/pa-to-ry, a. Expressing blame; reprehensory. 

Adjectives... commonly used by Latian authors in a cul- 

patory sense, E Walpole. 
€ulpe, n. [Fr. coulpe.] Blameworthiness; culpa- 
bility; fault. [Obds.] 
Banished out of the realme... without eulpe. Hall. 
€til/prit, n. [Probably for culpit, with r inserted, 
as often between consonants. Culpit is the ancient 
form of the participle for culped, accused, from a 
supposed O. Eng. verb to culpe, O. Fr. culper, col- 
per, Lat. culpare, to charge with, from O. Eng. 
culpe, coulpe, O. Fr. culpe, colpe, Lat. culpa, fault. 
All the other etymologies—e. g., Johnson’s, from 
the Fr. gwil parott, may it so appear, Blackstone’s, 
from cul, for culpable, and the Fr. prit (?), ready 
to prove him so, Tyrwhitt’s, fron the Fr. cul, the 
posteriors, and Fr. prist, taken, from prendre, 
take (?), meaning one caught by the back —are 
erroneous and fantastical. ] 

1. A person accused of, or arraigned for, a crime, 
as before a judge. 

2. A person convicted of crime; a criminal, 

Ciilt, n. [Fr. culte.] 

1. Attentive care; homage; worship. - 

Every one is convinced of the reality ofa better self, and of 
the cult or homage which is due to it. Shaftesbury. 

2. A system of religious belief and worship, espe- 
cially a system of rites employed in worship. [ Rare. ] 

That which was the religion of Moses is the ceremonial or 
cult of the religion of Christ. Coleridge. 

€ultch, n. The spawn of the oyster. Sprat. 
€ul/ter,n. (Lat.] A colter. See COLTER. 
€Ul/ti-rds/tral,a. [See CULTIROSTER.] (Ornith.) 
Having a bill shaped like the colter of a plow, or 
like a knife, as the heron, stork, &c. 
€tiltirés/ter, n. [Lat. culter, colter of a plow, 
knife, and rostrwm, bill, beak.] (Ornith.) One of a 
family of birds, having long, large, knife-shaped 
bills, most frequently pointed, as the crane, stork, 
heron, &c. 
€ul’ti-va-ble, a. [Fr. cultivable. See CULTIVATE. 
Capable of being cultivated or tilled, Todd. 
€ul/ti-va/ta-ble, a. Cultivadle. 
€til/ti-vate,v.¢. [imp.& p.p.CULTIVATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CULTIVATING. ] [e. Lat. cultivare, culti- 
vatum, from Lat. colere, cwltwm, to till, to cultivate ; 
It. cultivare, coltivare, Sp. & Pg. cultivar, Pr. culti- 
var, coltivar, Fr. cultiver.] 

1. To bestow attention, care, and labor upon, with 
a view to valuable returns; to tiil; to fertilize; as, 
to cultivate the soil. 

2. To direct special attention to; to devote time 
and thought to; to foster; to cherish; as, to culti- 
vate the study of astronomy. ‘ Leisure... to culti- 
vate general literature.” Wordsworth. 

To demonstrate how firmly we are resolved to cultivate... 


that friendship which is between your serenity and our re- 
public. Milton. 


I ever looked on Lord Keppel as one of the greatest and 
best men of his age; and I loved and cultivated him accord- 
ingly. Burke. 

3. To improve by labor, care, or study; to im- 
part culture to; to civilize; to refine, ‘‘To cwlti- 
vate the wild, licentious savage.” Addison. 

The mind of man hath need to be prepared for piety and 
virtue; it must be cultivated to that end. Tillotson. 

4. To raise or produce by tillage; as, to czlti- 
vate corn or grass. 

€ul/ti-va/tion, n. 1. The art or practice of culti- 
vating ; improvement for agricultural purposes ; 
tillage; production by tillage. 

2. Bestowal of time or attention for self-improve- 
ment or the benefit of others; fostering care; civili- 
zation. 

3. The state of being cultivated; advancement in 
physical, intellectual, or moral condition; refine- 
ment; culture. 

Italy ... was but imperfectly reduced to cultivation before 
the irruption of the barbarians. ‘allam. 

€ul/ti-va/tor, n. [It. cultivatore, coltivatore, Sp. 
& Pg. cultivador, Pr. coltivador, cultivaire, Fr. 
cultivateur.} 

1. One who cultivates; one who tills; as, a culti- 
vator of the soil. : 

2. One who labors to educate, refine, or amelio- 


CUMBERSOME 


rate; as, a cultivator of the mind, or of good man- 
ners. ; 1 
3. One who pursues, cherishes, or promotes. 
“Cultivators of astronomy.” Whewell. 
4. An agricultural denaslemalinl used in the tillage 
of growing crops, designed to loosen the surface of 
the earth. It is sometimes in the form of a small 
harrow. 
€ul/trate, a. ([Lat. cultratus, 
€ul/tra-ted, knife-formed, from 
culter, knife.] (Bot. & Ornith.) 
Sharp-edged and pointed; shaped 
like a pruning-knife ; as, the beak of 
a bird is convex and cultrated. 
€til’tri-form, a. [ Lat. culter, cultri, 
knife, and forma, shape.] Shaped 
like a pruning-knife ; keen-edged ; 
cultrate. 
€ul-triv’o-roits, a. 
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Cultrate Leaf. 

Lat. culter, cultri, knife, and 
vorare, to deyour.] evouring knives; swallow- 
ing, or seeming to swallow, knives. Dunglison. 

€iilt/ifir-al (-yur-), a. Pertaining to culture; tend- 
ing to promote culture, education, or refinement, 

Recent and rare.) 

€tilt/tire (ktilt/yur) (53), 2. [Fr. culture, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. cultura, It. cultura, coltura, Lat. cultura, 
from Lat. colere, cultwm, to till, to cultivate.] 

1. The act or practice of cultivating; cultivation ; 
application of labor or means in rendering produc- 
tive, in reducing, in refining and ameliorating, in 
cherishing, promoting, or advancing; as, the culture 
of the soil, of the mind, &c. 

If vain our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. Pope. 

2. The state of being cultivated ; result of cultiva- 
tion; physical improvement; enlightenment and 
discipline acquired by mental training; civilization ; 
refinement. 

A green and sequestered valley on which the Moorish peas- 
ant had exhausted that elaborate culture... which was un- 
rivaled in any part of Europe. Prescott. 

€ilt/iire, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CULTURED; Pp. pr. & 
vb. nN. CULTURING.] To cultivate. ‘* Cultured 
vales.” Shenstone. 

The sense of beauty in nature, even among cultured people, 
is less often met with than other mental endowments. J. Tasor. 

€tilt/tire-less,a. Having no culture. 
Cult/tir-ist,n. A cultivator. [Rare.] 
€ul/ver, n. [A-S. culfre.] 
1. A dove. ‘Culver in the falcon’s fist.” Spénser. 
2. A small piece of ordnance, anciently in use. 
Falcon and culver on each tower 
Stood prompt their deadly hail to shower. WW. Scott. 
€ul/ver-house, 7. <A dove-cote. 
€ul/ver-in, n. [Fr. cowleuvrine, Sp. culebrina, It. 
colubrina, from Fr. couleuvre, Sp. culebra, It. colu- 
bro, Lat. coluber, colubra, a serpent, colubrinus, 
like a serpent.] A piece of ordnance, formerly, but 
not now, in use; — so called because long and slen- 
der, like a serpent, or because it was ornamented 
with the figures of serpents, 
The names “cannon” and * colowverine” were not confined 


to large guns, but were given also to those of small caliber. 
Grose. 


€til/ver-kéy (-k¢). , 1. A bunch of the pods of 
the ash-tree. 
2. A plant, the columbine. Wright. 
A girl cropping culverkeys and cowslips to make a a 
a 2s 
€til/vert, n. [Probably corrupted from thé Fr. 
couvert, covered, p. p. of cowvrir, to cover. See 
Cover.] An arched drain for the passage of water 
under a road or canal, &e. 
€ul/ver-tail, n. (Carp.) Dovetail. 
€til/ver-tailed (-tald), a. United or fastened by a 
dovetailed joint. , 
€ui/’mas,n. See CAMMAS. 
€tiim/bent, a. [Lat. cwmbens, p. pr. of cumbere, to 
lie down.] Lying down; recumbent. Dyer. 
€tim/ber, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CUMBERED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. CUMBERING.] [See infra.] To hang or rest 
upon as a troublesome weight; to be burdensome 
or oppressive to; to load or crowd; to hinder or em- 
barrass in attaining an object; to stand in the way of; 
to obstruct; to perplex; to embarrass; to Vaan 
Doth the bramble cwmber the garden? It makes the better 
hedge. Grew. 
The multiplying variety of arguments, especially frivolous, 
«+ but cumbers the memory. Locke. 
Why asks he what avails him not in fight, la? 
And would but cwnber and retard his flight? Dryden. 
Martha was cumdered about much serving. Juke x. 40. 
€tim/ber,n. ([L. Lat. combrus, cumbrus, Pg. com- 
bro, comoro, a heap of earth, Pr. comol, heap, M. H. 
Ger. kumber, N. H. Ger. kummer, rubbish, encum- 
brance, grief, Fr. & Pr. encombre, hinderance, im- 
pediment, from Lat. cwmulus, heap.) [Written also 
comber.] Burdensomeness; oppression; trouble; 
embarrassment; distress. [Obs.] ‘‘A place of much 
distraction and cwmber.” - Wotton. 
€iim/ber-séme, a. 1. Burdensome or hindering, 
as a weight or drag; oppressive; embarrassing; 
vexatious; cumbrous. ‘To perform a cumbersome 
obedience.” Sidney. 
2. Not easily managed or administered; as, a 
cumbersome contrivance or machine. 
He holds them in utter contempt, as lumbering, cumber- 
some, circuitous. 7 Taylor. 
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#iim/ber-séme-ly, adv, In a manner to encum- 
Sherwood. 
The quality of being 


—ber. . wri 
€iim/ber-sOme-ness, 7. 
cumbersome. 
@iim/ber-world (-wiirld), x. That which burdens 
the world; that which is useless. [Rare.] Drayton. 
€itim/brange, 7. That which obstructs, retards, or 
renders motion or action difficult and toilsome; en- 
cumbrance; hinderance; embarrassment. 


____ Bxtol not riches then, the toil of fools, : 
_ The wise man’s cwnbrance, if not snare. Milton. 


€tm/bri-an, a. Pertaining to Cumberland, Eng- 
land, or to a system of rocks found there. 
- Cumbrian system (Geol.), the slate or graywacke sys- 
tem of rocks, now included in the Cambrian or Silurian 
system ;—so called because most prominent at Cumber- 


€iim/brotis, a. 1. Rendering action or motion dif- 
ficult or toilsome; serving to obstruct or hinder; 
burdensome; clogging. 

He sunk beneath the cumbrous weight. Swift. 

That cumbrous and unwieldy style which disfigures English 
composition so extensively. De Quincey. 

2. Giving trouble; vexatious. ‘A cloud of cwm- 
brous gnats.” Spenser. 

€tiim/brotts-ly, adv. In a cumbrous manner. 

€tim/brotis-ness, 7. State of being cumbrous. 

€tim’/bu-lii’, n. (Bot.) A tree of Malabar, growing 
to a great height. The root is sometimes used in 
fevers and like diseases. 

€iim/frey (kiim/fry), n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
the Symphytum. See COMFREY. 

€iim/in, n. [Fr. cumin, It. cwmino, comino, Lat. 
cuminum, Gr. kipivov, Ar. kamman, Heb. kammon.] 
(Bot.) A dwarf umbelliferous plant, somewhat 
resembling fennel, Cwminum, Cyminum, cultivated 
for its seeds, which have a bitterish, warm taste, 
with an aromatic flavor, and are used like those of 
anise and caraway. [Written also cummin.] 

Rank-smelling rue, and cumin good for eyes. Spenser. 
€itm’/shaw, n. [Chin. kom-tsie.] A present or 
bonus; — originally applied to that paid on ships 
which entered the port of Canton. S. W. Williams, 
€iim/’/shaw, v.¢. To give or make a present to. 
€ii/mu-ec¢ir/ro-stra/tus, n. ( Meteor.) The nimbus, 
or rain cloud. pees) See Nrmpvs and CLoup. 
€i/mu-late, v.f. [imp.& p. p. CUMULATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. CUMULATING.] [Lat. cumulare, cumula- 
tum, from cumulus, a heap; It. cwmulare, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. cumular, Fr. cumuler, combler.] To gather 
or throw into a heap; to heap together. 
Shoals of shells, bedded and cumuluted heap upon heap. 
Woodward. 
€iai’mu-la/tion, n. (Fr. cumulation, Sp. cumula- 
cion, It. cumulazione. See supra.] ‘The act of 
heaping together; a heap. See ACCUMULATION. 
€ii/mu-la-tist, 2. One who accumulates; one who 
collects. [Rare.] 

€ii’mu-la-tive, a. 
See CuMULATE.] 

1. Composed of parts in a heap; forming a mass; 
aggregated. ‘‘ Knowledge... cumulative, not ori- 

. Bacon. 

2. Augmenting, gaining or giving force by suc- 
cessive additions; as, a cumulative argument, or 
one whose force increases as the statement proceeds, 

The argument for all which, as Christians, we believe is in 
very truth not logical and single, but moral and Fae 

Zrench, 

3. (io) (a.) Tending to prove the same point 
to which other evidence has been offered ; — said of 
evidence. (b.) Given by the same testator to the 
same legatee ;— said ofa legacy. Bowrier. Wharton. 

€ii/mu-lose’ (Synop., §130), a. [From cumulus, 
q.v.] Full of heaps. 

€i/mu-lo-stra’/tus, n. [Lat. cumulus and stra- 
tus.| A form of cloud. See CLoup. 

Ci mutlits, n.; pl. €0/mv-LI. (Lat., a heap, prop- 
erly diminutive of culmus, allied to culmen, height. 
See CuLMEN.] (AJfeteor.) One of the four principal 
forms of clouds. See CLoup. 

€itin, v.t. 1. Toknow. [Obs.] See Con. 

2. To direct the course of; —said of a ship. 
Conn. 

€unablitla,n.pl. [Lat., from cuna, cradle.] 

1. The earliest abode or source; originals; as, the 
cunabula of the human race. 

2. (Bibliography.) The extant copies of the first 
or earliest printed books, or of such as were printed 
in the fifteenth century. 

€une-ta/tion, n. [Lat. cunctatio. See ee 
Delay. [fare.] Hayward. 

€une-ta'tor, n. [Lat., from cunctari, to delay.] 
One who delays or lingers ; — applied as a surname 
to Q. Fabius Maximus. [2are,} 

€iind, y.t. [See Conn, and cf. A-S. c&d@h, Goth. 
kunths, Ger. kund, known, a., originally p. p. of 
A-8. cunnan, Goth. kunnan, O. iH. Ger. 
chunnan, to know and to be able, O. H. 
Ger. chundan, N. H. Ger. kstinden, to 
make known. Cf.Con.] To give no- 
tice to. See Conn. Carew, 

€t/ne-al, a. [From Lat. cwneus, a 
wedge. See Corn.] Having the form 
of a wedge. 

€i/ne-ate, ja. [Lat.cuneatus, fr. cu- 

Cu/ne-a-ted, ; neus, a wedge.] Wedge- 

€ii'ne-at/ie, ) shaped; cuneiform. 


[It. cumulativo, Fr. cumulatif. 


See 


Cuneate Leaf. 
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€u-né/i-form, ee [From Lat. cuneus, a wedge, 
€i/ni-form and forma; Fr. cunéiforme, It. 
cunetforme| 
1. Having the shape or form of a wedge; —es- 
ee applied to the wedge-shaped or arrow- 
eaded characters of ancient Persian and Assyrian 
inscriptions. 
2. Pertaining to, or versed in, the ancient wedge- 
shaped characters, or the inscriptions in them. ‘tA 


cuneiform scholar.” Rawlinson. 
€u-uvette’, n. ([Fr.] (Fort.) A deep trench made 
in a dry ditch to drain off water. Campbell. 


Ciin/ner, n. 1. (Conch.) A small shell-fish; the 
limpet or patella. 

2. (Jchth.) A small salt-water fish, known by 
various names, as burgall, blue-perch, and conner. 
€tin/ning, a. [From A-S. cunnan, to know, to be 

able, Goth. kwnnan. See Conny and CAN.] 
1. Well-instructed; knowing; skillful; experi- 
enced. “A cunning workman,” Lx. Xxxviil, 23, 


’Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laidon. Shak. 
Esau was a cunniny hunter. Gen. xxv. 27. 


I will take away the cunning artificer. Is. iii. 3, 

2. Given to underhand maneuvering; sly; artful; 
crafty; designing. 

They are resolved to be cunning; let others run the hazard 
of being sincere. South. 

3. Wrought with, or exhibiting, skill, artfulness, 
or craft, in either a good or bad sense; ingenious; cu- 
rious. ‘‘Cherubim of cunning work.” x. xxvi. 1. 

Over them Arachne high doth lift 
Her cunning web. Spenser. 

4. Characterized by attractiveness, ingenuity, 
&c.; as, a cunning child; a cunning contrivance. 
[Collog.] 

Syn.—<Artful; sly; wily. —Cunyine, Artrur, SLy, 
Wiry, Crarry. These epithets agree in expressing an 
aptitude for attaining some end by peculiar and secret 
means. Cunning is usually low; as, a cunning trick. 
Artful is more ingenious and inventive; as, an ariful de- 
vice. Sly implies a turn for what is double or concealed; 
as, sly humor, a sly evasion. Crafty denotes a talent for 
dextrously deceiving; as, a crafty manager. Wily de- 
scribes a talent for the use of stratagems; as, a wily 
politician. ‘‘A cunning man often shows his dexterity 
in simply concealing. An artful man goes further, and 
exerts his ingenuity in misleading. A crafty man mingles 
cunning with art, and so shapes his actions as to lull sus- 
picions. The young may be cunning, but the experienced 
only can be crafty. Slyness is a vulgar kind of cunning; 
the sly man goes cautiously and silently to work. Wilt- 
ness is a species of cunning or craft applicable only to 


cases of attack and defense.” Crabd. 
€iin/ning, 7. [A-S. cunning. See auprae| 
1. Knowledge; art; skill; dexterity. [Obs.] 


Let my right hand forget her cunning. Ps. cxxxvii. 5. 
A carpenter’s desert 
Stands more in cunning than in power, Chapman. 

2. The faculty or act of using stratagem to accom- 
plish a purpose; fraudulent skill or dexterity; de- 
ceit; art; craft. 

Discourage cunning in a child; cunning is the ape of wis- 
dom. Locke. 
€uin/ning-ly, adv. In acunning manner. 
€in’/ning-man, 7. A man who pretends to tell 

fortunes, or teach how to recover stolen or lost 

goods. 
€un/ning-ness, 1. 

craft; deceitfulness. 
€tp,n. [A-S. cupp, cuppa, copp, D. & Dan. kop, 

Sw. kopp, Ger. kopf, Fr. coupe, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 

copa, It. coppa, L. Lat. cuppa, cup, from Lat. cupa, 

GPRS, tub, cask, &c., for holding liquids, Cf. 

OOP. 

1. A small vessel used commonly to drink from ; 
a chalice. 

There, take it to you, trenchers, cups and all. Shak. 

2. The contents of such a vessel; the portion to 
be drunk; acupful. ‘‘ Give mea cup of sack, boy.” 
Shak. ‘ His baneful cup.” Ailton. 

3. (pl.) Repeated potations; social or excessive 
indulgence in intoxicating drinks; excessive drink- 
ing; revelry; drunkenness, ‘ Thence from cups 
to civil broils.” Milton. 

4. That which is to be received or endured; that 
which is allotted or bestowed upon one; portion; 
lot. 


O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me, 
Matt. xxvi. 39. 


May feel the whirl of fortune’s wheel, and taste of sorrow’s 
cup. Gascoigne. 
5. Any thing formed like a cup; as, the cup of an 

acorn, or of a flower, and the like. 
The cowslip’s golden cup no moreI see. Shenstone. 

6. (Surg.) A cup or vessel used for drawing 
blood, being placed on a scarified part to extract 
the blood by atmospheric pressure; a cupping- 
glass. 

Cup and ball, a familiar toy of children, having a cup 
on the top of a piece of wood to which a ball is attached 
by a cord; the ball, being thrown up, is to be caught in 
the cup. 


Quality of being cunning; 


O that I were a child to play with toys, 4 

Fix my whole soul upon a cup and ball. Milman. 
— Cup and can, familiar companions; the can being the 
large vessel out of which the cwp is filled, and thus the 
two being constantly associated. — To be in one’s cups, to 
be drunk. 





CUPRITE 


Cup, v.t. [imp. & p.p. CUPPED (ktpt); p. pr. & 
rs n. Siren ee CEPOL tell 

1. To supply with cups. 

Cup us till the world go round. Shak, 

2. (Surg.) To procure a discharge of blood from 
a scarified part of the body by atmospheric press- 
ure. 

€tip/-bear/er, n. 1. One whose office it is to fill 
and hand the cups at an entertainment. 

2. (Antiqg.) One of the attendants of a prince or 
noble, permanently charged with the performance 
of this office for his master. 

€up/board (kitb/urd), n. A smallcloset in a room, 
fs shelves to receive cups, plates, dishes, and the 
ike. 

Cupboard-love, interested love, or that which has an 
eye to the cupboard. ‘ Cupboard-love is seldom true.” 
Poor Robin. — To ery cupboard, to call for food; to ex- 
press hunger. ‘* My stomach cries cupboard.” W. Irring. 

€up/board (ktib/urd), v.t. To collect, as into a 
cupboard; to hoard. pees Shak. 

€u’pel, n. (Lat. cupella, small cask, diminutive of 
cupa; L. Lat. cupella, cupellus. See Cur.] A small 
cup or vessel used in refining precious metals, 
usually made of burnt bones, and on this account 
somewhat porous. [Written also coppel.] 

ee v.t. To separate by means of a cupel; to 
refine. 

€ii’/pel-diist, n. Powder used in purifying metals. 

€i/pel-la/tion, n. [See Curet.] The analyzing 
or refining of gold, silver, and other metals, in a 
cupel. 

Ga" The process consists in adding a small piece of 
lead to an alloy containing the metal to be analyzed or 
refined, and then, by the joint action of heat and air, oxi- 
dizing the copper, tin, &c., present: the oxides thus pro- 
duced are dissolved and carried down into the porous 
cupel in a liquid state by the vitrified oxide of lead. Ure. 


tee n.} pl. eUP/FULS. As much asa cup will 


old. 

€tip’/-gall, n. A kind of gall 
found on the leaves of oaks, &c., 
and containing the worm of a € 
small fly. 

€ii/pid, n. [Lat. Cupido, from 
cupido, desire, desire of love, 
from cupidus. See infra.] (Myth.) 
The god of love. 

€u-pid/i-ty, n. [Lat. cupiditas, 
from cupidus, longing, desiring, 
from cupere, to long for, desire; 
Fr. cupidité, Pr. cupiditat, it. cu- 
pidita.| Eager desire to possess 
something; inordinate or unlaw- <u 
ful desire, especially of wealth or Gypia,with Bow and 
power; covetousness; Inst. ‘Quiver. 

With the feelings of political distrust, were mingled those 

of cupidity and envy, as the Spaniard saw the fairest prov- 
inces of the south still in the hands of the accursed race of 
Ishmael. Preséott. 


€ip’/-moss, n. ie N. Lat. lichen pywvidatus, Ger. 
becherflechte biichsenflechte, biichsenformigées, cup- 






moss.] A sort of moss, 

ewes a, A aoa 
N. 3 Pl.EUl- S ian 
POULA 8. Ea 
fit cupo- ae. 
a,FY.cou- Ww Zs 
pole, Sp. 4 
cupula, | 
Late & L. Wy i 
Lat. cupu- | a 
la, cuppu- b E7774 
la, from wd 
Lat. cupa, & 
cuppa, a SS 
Mise ks Cupola, (Arch.) Cupola. (Jech.) 
rer on account of its resemblance to a cup turned 
over. 


1. (Arch.) A spherical or dome-like vault on the 
top of an edifice, usually on a tower or steeple, as 
of a public building. 
2. The round top of afurnace, or the furnace itself. 
€ii/po-laed, a. Havingacupola. [Obs.] Herbert. 
€ip’/per,n. [From cup.] One who applies a cup- 
ping glass; a scarifier. 

€up/ping, n. (Suwrg.) The operation of drawing 
blood with a cupping-glass, after scarification of the 
parts, by exhausting the air in the cup. 

Dry cupping, the application of a cupping-glass with- 
out previous searification, to excite action or to remove 
pus from an abscess. Dunglison. 

€up’/ping-glass, n. A glass vessel like a cup, to 
be applied to the skin, with or without scarifica- 
tion. 

€ii/pre-otis, a. [Lat. cupreus, from cuprum, ecp- 
per; It. cupreo.] Consisting of copper, or resem- 
bling copper; coppery. 

€u-prés'sus, n. (See Cypress.] (Bot.) A genus 
of coniferous evergreen trees, including the cy- 


ress. 

€u-priffer-otis, a. ae Lat. cuprum, copper, 
and ferre, to bear; It. cuprifero.] Containing or 
affording copper; as, cupriferous silver. 

€ii’/prite (49),n. (Min. Whe red oxide of copper; 
red copper. 
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CUPROID 


€ii/proid,n. [Lat. cuprum, copper, and Gr. eldos, 
form.] (Crystallog.) A solid related to a tetrahe- 
dron, and contained under twelve equal triangles. 

Dana. 

€ii/pro=-pliim/bite (49), 7. (Min.) A mineral 
consisting of the sulphides of copper and lead, and 
sometimes of silver in small quantity. ‘ 

€tip/-rose, n. The poppy. [Prov. Lng.) Hallivwell. 

€ii/pu-la, n. [Lat.| A cupule. 

€ii/pu-late, a. Taving or bearing cupules; cupu- 
liferous. 

€u/ptile, n. See Cu- 
POLA. 

1. (Bot.) A cuplet or little cup, as of 
the acorn; the husk of the _filbert, 
chestnut, and the like. Loudon. 

2. (Nat. Hist.) A fleshy, concave 
disk, or little cup, used by the cuttle- 
fish and some other animals for cling- 
ing or grasping; it is applied flat to a 
surface, and adheres from atmospheric 
pressure; an acetabulum. Dana. 

€ii/pu-liffer-otis, a. [From Lat. cupula and 
ferre, to bear; Fr. cupulifere, It. cupolifero. | 
Bearing, or furnished with, a cupule. ’ 
€iip!-vilve, n. (Mach.) Avalve resembling a con- 
ical valve, but made in the form of a cup, or a hemi- 
sphere. a 2 
€fir, x. [Contracted from L. Ger. kdter, kother, a 
common dog, peasant’s dog, originally dog of a cot, 
from Ger. koth, Eng. cot, q. v-] 
1. A worthless dog. 
They, ... like to village curs, 
Bark when their fellows do. Shak. 

2. A worthless, snarling fellow;—used in con- 

tempt. 


[Lat. cupula. 





Cupule. 


What would you have, ye curs, 
That like not peace or war? Shak. 
€iir/a-ble,a. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. curable, Pg. curavel, 
It. cwrabile. See Curk, v. t.) Capable of being 
healed or cured; admitting remedy. ‘‘Curable dis- 
eases.” ; Harvey. 
€tr/a-bil/i-ty, n. 
€iir/a-ble-mess, 7. 
healed, or remedied. ; 
€u/va-¢Ga/ (ky/ra-s0’), m. A liqueur, or cordial, fla- 
vored with orange-peel, cinnamon, and mace, and 
deriving its name from the island of Curagoa, where 
it was first made. : ‘ 
€ii/ra-cy, n. [See Cure and Curare.] The office 
or employment of a curate. ; Swift. 
€u-ris/sow, n. (Ornith.) A family 
of birds belonging to the order Gal- 
ling. 

(> The true curassow has a short, 
compressed bill, much arched from the 
base, and the 
orbits and the 
cheeks are 
more or less 
naked. The 
crested curas- 
sow(Crazx alec- 
tor)is about the 
size of a small 
hen-turkey, 
with a deep- 
black plumage, 
with a slight 
gloss of green, 
and has a crest 
of curled feath- 


State of being curable. 
Possibility of being cured, 







Crested Curassow (Craw alector), 
ers capable of being raised or depressed at will; it is a na- 


tive of Mexico, Guiana, and Brazil. Baird. 
€i/rate,n. [L. Lat. curatus, properly one who is 
charged with the cura, the care of souls; It. cwrato, 
Fr. curé. See Cure, n.] One who has the cure of 
souls; originally, any clergyman, but now usually 
limited to the minister, whether presbyter or dea- 
con, employed under the spiritual rector or vicar, 
as assistant to him. Hook. 
All this the good old man performed alone, 
Nor spared fis pains, for curate he had none. Dryden. 
€iV/rate-ship, 1. <A curacy. 
€iir’a-tive, a. [It. curativo, Fr. curatif. See 
CuRE, v. t.] Relating to the cure of diseases; tend- 
ing to cure, Arbuthnot. 
€uw-ra/tor,n. [Lat., from cwrare, to take care of, 
from cura, care. ] 

1. One who has the care and superintendence of 
any thing, as of a museum or collection, or of a 
university or public edifice. 

2. One appointed to act as guardian of the estate 
of a person nat legally competent to manage it, or 
of an absentee; a trustee; a guardian. 

€u-ra/tor-ship, n. The office of a curator. 
€u-ra/trix, n. [Lat.] She who cures or heals. 
€arb, n. [See infra.] 1. That which curbs, restrains, 
orsubdues ; acheckor hinderance; especially,a chain 
or strap attached to the upper part of the branches 
of the bit of a bridle, and capable of being drawn 
tightly against the lower jaw of the horse. 
He that before ran in the pastures wild 
Felt the stiff curb control his angry jaws. 
By these men, religion, that should be the curb, 
Is made the spur of tyranny. Denham. 

2. A wall or fence designed to hold back a mass 
of earth in its place. 

3. A frame or wall round the mouth of a well; 


Drayton. 
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also, aframe set within a well to prevent the earth 
from caving in. 

4, A curb-stone. 

5. (Far.) A swelling on the back part of the hind 
leg of a horse, a few inches below the point of the 
hock, generally causing lameness. White. 

Ciirb, v.t. limp. &p. p. CURBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CURBING.] [Fr. cowrber, to bend, curve, Lat. cu7- 
vare, from curvus, bent, curved, Fr. courbe.] 

1. To vend or curve. [OUs.] ‘Crooked and 
curbed lines.” Holland. 

2. To bend to one’s will; to bow; to subject; to 
subdue; to restrain; to confine. 

Part wield their arms, part cwrb the foaming steed. Dfilton. 


Good Providence! that curbs the raging of proud monarchs, 
as well as of mad multitudes. Milton. 


Where pinching want must curb thy warm desires. Prior. 

3. To furnish with a curb, as a well; also, to re- 
strain by a curb, as a bank of earth. 

€firb/less, a. Having no curb or restraint. 

€fairb’/-plate, n. (Arch.) A circular, continued 
plate, designed to support or restrain some part, 
as the wall-plate of a circular dome, or the plate 
of a skylight, or the plate in a curb-roof, which re- 
ceives the feet of the upper rafters. Gwilt. 

€firb’-roof, n. A roof having a double 
slope, or composed, on each side, of 
two parts which have unequal inclina- = 
tion; a gambrel roof; a mansard-roof. ii 

€firb/-stone, 2. A stone usually ——"— 
placed edgewise against earth or stone-  Cutb-roof. 
work to prevent its giving way; as, the cwrb-stone 
of a pavement or of a well, [Written also kerb- 
stone, or hirb-stone. ] 

€urch, nr. See COURCHE. 

€usv-eu'li-o,n. [Lat., a corn-worm, weevil.] (Zn- 
tom.) (a.) A family of beetles, called also weevils, 
of which there are many genera, (b,) A genus in 
this family. 

({- The species have a beak-shaped mouth, and are 
destructive to fruit, grain, &c. The Sttophilus granaria 
attacks wheat; S. oryzex, rice, corn, &c. Conotrachelus 
nenuphar is the plum-weeyil. 

€fir/eu-li-6n/i-dotis, a. Pertaining or related to 
the Curculionid@, or weevil tribe. 

Ciirleu-mda,n. (Ar. kurkum, It. & Fr. curcuma.]) 
A genus of plants of the order Scitaminea@, includ- 
ing the turmeric plant (Curcuma longa). 

Curcuma paper, or turmeric paper (Chem.), paper 
stained with a decoction of turmeric, and used to detect 
the presence of free alkali by its change of color from 
yellow to brown. 

€fird,n. [Sometimes written crud. Scot. crud, Gael. 
gruth, Ir. gruth, cruth, card, cruthaim, I milk.] 

1. The coagulated or thickened part of milk, as 
distinguished from the whey, or watery part. Itis 
eaten as food, especially when made into cheese. 

Curds and cream, the flower of country fare. Dryden. 

2,. The coagulated part of any liquid. 

€aird,v.t. [imp. & p. p. CURDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CURDING.] To cause to coagulate or thicken; to 
curdle; to congeal. - 
Does it evrd thy blood 
To say Iam thy mother? Shak. 
©fird,v.i. To become coagulated or thickened; to 
separate into curds and whey. 
It doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk. Shak. 
€tird/i-mess,n. The state of being curdy or like 
curd; coagulation. 
€ar’dle (kfr/dl), v. 7. [Sometimes written crudle 
and cruddle. From curd, q. v.] 

1. To change into curd; to coagulate or concrete. 
“The curdling cheese.” Thomson, 

2. To thicken; to congeal. 

Then Mary could feel her heart’s blood curdle cold. Southey. 
€ar’dle, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CURDLED; p. pr. &, vb. 
nm. CURDLING. } 

1. To change into curd; to cause to coagulate. 


“To curdle whites of eggs.” Boyle. | 
2. To congeal or thicken. 
My chill blood is cwrdled in my veins. Dryden. 


€aird/less, a. Destitute of curd. 

€fird’/y, a. Like curd; full of curd; coagulated. 
“A curdy mass.” Arbuthnot. 

€tire,n. [O. Fr. cure, care, now cure, healing, cure 
of souls, Pr. cura, care and cure, Sp., Pg., & It. 
cura, from Lat. cura, care, medical attendance, 


cure. ] 
1. Care, heed, or attention. [Obs.] 
Of study took he most cure and heed. Chaucer. 
Vicarages of great cure, but small value. Fuller. 


2. Spiritual charge; care of souls; the office of a 
curate; hence, that which is committed to the charge 
of a curate; a curacy. 


The appropriator was the incumbent parson, and had the 
cure of the souls of the parishioners. Spelman. 


These did not always hold their cures as honors and ap- 
pendages to their Italian dignities. Milman. 
3. Medical or hygienic care; remedial treatment 
of disease ; method of medical treatment; as, water- 
cure, &c. *‘ Of surgery he knew the cwres.” Gower. 
4. Successful remedial treatment; restoration to 

health from disease; healing. 
Past hope! past cure! past help! Shak. 


5. Means of the removal of disease or evil; reme- 


CURIOUS 


dy; restorative. ‘Ills without a cwre.” Dryden. 
“The proper cure of ... prejudices.” Hurd. 
€iire, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CURED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CURING.] [Fr. cwrer, formerly to take care, to heal, 
now only to cleanse, Pr., Sp., & Pg. curar, It. cu- 
rare, from Lat. cwrare, to take care, to heal, from 
cura. See supra.] 
1. To bestow healing upon; to heal; to restore 
to health, soundness, or sanity. 
The child was cured from that very hour. Matt. xvii. 18. 
2. To subdue or remove by remedial means; to 
bring relief of; to remedy; to remove. ‘To cure 
this deadly grief.” Shak. 
Then he called his twelve disciples together, and gave them 
power... to cure diseases, uke ix. 1. 
3. To prepare for preservation or permanent 
keeping; to preserve, as by drying, salting, &c.; as, 
to cwre beef or fish. 
€iire, v. i. 1. To pay heed; to care. [0bs.] 


Construe that as you list, Ido not cwre, Chaucer. 
2. Torestore health: to effect a cure. 
Like Achilles’ spear, 

So able with the change to kill and eure. Shak. 


3. To be healed; to become relieved or restored. 
One desperate grief cwres with another’s languish. Shak. 
C€uré (ku-ra/),n. [Fr.] A curate; a parson. 
€itire’less, a. Incapable of cure; not admitting of 
a remedy; incurable. P : 
With patience undergo 
A cureless ill, since fate will have it so. Dryden. 
€tir’er, n. One who cures; ahealer; a physician. 
€u-rétte’,n. ([Fr.] (Surg.) A small scoop for re- 
moving opaque matter from the eye after extracting 
a cataract. Hooper. 
€ar/few (kir’fi), nm. [Also curfew; O. Fr. carre- 
Seu, cerre-feu, couvreseu, from couvrir, to cover, 
and few, fire. | 

1. The ringing of a bell at nightfall, originally 
designed as a signal to the inhabitants to cover fires, 
extinguish lights, and retire to rest: the practice 
was instituted by William the Conqueror. ‘The 
village curfeiv, as it tolls profound.” Campbell. 

He begins at curfew, and walks till the first cock. Shak. 

2. A fire-cover; a fire-plate. [Obs.] ‘‘As for 

pans, pots, curfews, and the like.” ; Bacon. 
Ew ri-a,n.; pl. €U/RI-#. [Lat.] 

1. (Rom. Antig.) (a.) One of the thirty parts into 
which the Roman people were divided by Romulus. 
(b.) The place of assembly of one of these divisions. 
(c.) The place where the meetings of the Roman 
senate were held; the senate-house. ; 

2. (Middle Ages.) A solemn assembly of the 
counts and prelates of the empire. 

3. (Law.) A court of justice. 

€ii/ri-a-lis/tie, a. [Lat. cwrialis, belonging to the 
imperial court, from cwria, senate-house, senate, 
in L. Lat. counselors and retinue of a king.] Per- 
taining to a court. 

€ii/ri-ali-ty, n. ([L. Lat. cwrialitas, from curialis. 
See supra.| The privileges, prerogatives, or ret- 
inue of acourt. [O0bs.] Bacon. 

€ii/ri-et, n. Armor for the thigh. [Obs.] Spenser. 

€tir/ing-house, n. <A pbuilding in which any 
thing is cured; especially, in the West Indies, a 
building in which sugar is drained and dried. 

€ii/ri-o-l63/ie, a. [Gr. Kvptodvyixés, expressing 
properly or simply; applied to hieroglyphics which 
simply picture the things meant, opposed to ovpPo- 
Atkds. See CyRIOLOGIC.] Pertaining to a rude 
kind of hieroglyphics, or pictorial representation, | 

€W/ri-ds/i-ty, n. [Lat. curiositas, from curiosus ; 
Fr. curiosité, Pr. curiositat, Sp. cwriosidad, Pg. cu- 
riosidade, It. curiosita. See CurLous.] 

1. The state or quality of being curious; nicety; 
accuracy; scrupulousness. 

When thou wast in thy guilt and perfume, they mocked 
thee for too much curiosity. Shak. 

A screen accurately cut in tapiary work . .-. with great 
curiosity. Hvelyn. 

2. Disposition to inquire, investigate, or seek 
after knowledge; a desire to gratify the mind with 
new information or objects of interest; inquisitive- 
ness. 





Curiosity, inquisitive, importune 
Of secrets, then with like infirmity 
To publish them, both female faults. Milton. 
3. That which is curious, or fitted to excite or re- 
ward attention. L 
There hath been practiced a curiosity, to set a tree upon the 


north side of a wall, and, at a little height, to draw it through 
the wall, &c. Bacon. 


We took a ramble together to see the curiosities of this great 
town. ddison. 
€i'ri-5'so,n. [It. Seeinfra.] A curious person; 
a virtuoso. 
€ii/ri-otis, a. [Lat. cwriosus, careful, inquisitive, 
from cura, care; Fr. curieux, Pr. curios, Sp., Pg., 
& It. curioso. See CuRE.] 

1. Difficult to please or satisfy; solicitous to be 
correct; careful; scrupulous; nice; exact. “ Lit-_ 
tle cwriows in her clothes.” Fuller. 

How shall we, 
If he be curious, work upon his faith? Beau. & Fi. 

2. Exhibiting care or nicety ; artfully constructed ; 
wrought with elegance or skill. ‘‘ With all the ca- 
rious touches of art.” AZilton. ‘‘ To devise curious 
works.” Ha. xxxv. 32. 

His body couched in a cwrious bed. 





Shak. 
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; CURIOUSLY 


~ 3. Careful or anxious to learn; eager for knowl- 

edge; given to research or inquiry; habitually in- 
quisitive ; — with after or of. 

It is a pity a gentleman so very curious after things that 

_ were elegant and beautiful should not have been as curious as 

to their origin, their uses, and their natural history. Woodward. 





- 4. Exciting attention or inquiry ; awakening sur- 
“ prise; inviting and rewarding inquisitiveness; sin- 
: gular. ‘A curious tale.” Shak. ‘‘A multitude of 


' curious analogies.” Macaulay. 

Syn.—Inquisitive; prying. See Inquisitive. 
€ii/ri-otis-ly, adv. In a curious manner; carefully ; 
skillfully; attentively; inquisitively; singularly. 
€ii/ri-otis-mess, mn, 1. Carefulness; exactness; 

nicety. : 
a v= 6 My father’s care 
With curiousness and cost did train me up. Massinger. 
2. The state of being curious; exactness of work- 
manship; singularity of contrivance. 
3. Inquisitiveness; curiosity. 
€arl, v.t. [imp. & p.p.cuRLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CURLING.] [D. krullen, Dan. kréile, Icel. krulla, to 
curl, to-crisp.] : 
5 7 To twist or form into ringlets; to crisp, as the 
air. 
_ But curl their locks with bodkins and with braid. Gascoigne. 
2. To twist or make into coils, as a serpent. 
Of his tortuous train, 
Curled many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve. Jfilton. 
3. To deck as with curls; to ornament. 
The snaky locks 
That curled Megera. Dilton. 
Curling with metaphors a plain intention. Herbert. 
4. To raise in waves or undulations; to ripple. 
Seas would be pools without the brushing air 
To curl the waves. Dryden. 
€firl, v.i. 1. To contract or bend into curls or ring- 
lets, as hair. 
Thou seest it [hair] will not curl by nature. Shak. 
2, To move in curves, spirals, or undulations; to 
contract in curving outlines; to bend in a curved 
form; to shrink; to writhe. 
Curling billows roll their restless tides. Dryden. 
Curling smokes from village tops are seen. Pope. 
Gayly curl the waves before each dashing prow. Byron. 
3. To play at the game called curling. [Scot.] 
€firl, n. [D. krul, Dan. krélle. See supra.] 
1. A ringlet, especially of hair, or any thing of a 
like form. 
Under a coronet, his flowing hair 
In curls on either cheek played. Milton. 
2. An undulating or curving line in any substance, 
as wood, glass, and the like; flexure; sinuosity. 
If the glass of the prisms ... be without those numberless 
waves or curls which usually arise from the sand-holes. Newton. 
3. A disease in potatoes, in which the leaves, at 
their first appearance, seem curled and shrunk up. 
©firl’ed-ness, n. State of being curled; curliness. 
€arler, 7. 1. One who curls. 


2. A player at the game called curling. [ Scot. 
€arfiew (ktr'li), 7. y j 
[Fr.courlieu, corlieu, F -a)\ 
courlis, It. chiurlo, : 


chiurli.} (Ornith.) 
An aquatic, wading 
bird of the genus 
Numenius (N.arqua- 
tus). 

(as™ It has a long bill, 
and its color is diversi- 
fied with ash and black. 
Tt frequents the sea- 
shore in winter, and ‘in 
summer retires to the 
mountains. Its cry is well expressed in the name. 

€firl/imess,n. A state of being curly. 

€firl/ing, n. A game among the Scotch, which con- 
sists in propelling by the hand a heavy weight (as a 
large stone or mass of iron) along the surface of 
the ice, so as to strike another heayy weight and 

7 drive it in a given direction. 

€arl/ing-i/rons, n. pl. An instrument for curling 
the hair ;— called also curling-tongs. 

€firl/ing-ly, adv. In a waving manner. 





Curlew (Ywmenius arquatus). 


€arlVing-tongs,n. pl. See CuRLING-IRONS. 
etri a, Uaving curls; tending to curl; full of 
ripples. 


€uraniid/Zeon (kur-mtid/jun), 2. [O. Eng. corn- 
mudgin, a corruption of corn-merchant ;— this 
class being accused of seeking their own gain by 
withholding bread from others.] An avaricious, 
churlish fellow; a miser; a niggard; a churl. “A 
gray-headed curmudgeon of anegro.” W. Irving. 

€ur-mitid/geon-ly, a. In the manner of a cur- 
mudgeon; niggardly; churlish, 

€urmitr/ring,«. Producing a rumbling or grum- 
bling sound, as in the stomach, W. Scott. 

€iz’rant, n. [From Corinth, in Greece, whence, 
probably, the small dried grape (No. 2) was first 
introduced into England; and the ibes fruit 
(No. 1) received the name from its resemblance to 
that grape.] 

1. The fruit of a well-known shrub belonging to 
the genus Ribes (PR. rubrum), a genus also including 
the gooseberry and the black currant. 

2. A small kind of dried grape, imported from 
the Levant, chiefly from Zante and Cephalonia; — 

- used in cookery. 
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€ur/ren-cy, n. [L. Lat. currentia, from Lat. cu- 
rens; Pr. currensa, It. correntia, correnzia, See 
infra. 

1. The state or quality of being current; a con- 
tinual course or passing from person to person, or 
hand to hand; general acceptance; circulation. 

The currency of time to establish a custom ought to be with 
a continuando from the beginning to the end of the term pre- 
scribed, | Ayliffe. 

2. Current value; general estimation; the rate at 
which any thing is generally valued. 

He takes greatness of kingdoms according to their bulk and 
currency, and not after intrinsic value. Bacon, 

The bare name of Englishman ... too often gave a tran- 
sient currency to the worthless and ungrateful. W. Irving. 

3. That which is in circulation, or is given and 
taken as having value, or as representing property ; 
as, the currency of a country; a specie currency. 

€iir/rent, a. [Lat. currens, p. pr. of currere, to 
run; It. corrente, Fr. courant.] 

1. Running or moving rapidly. 

Like the current fire, that renneth 
Upon a cord. 

To chase a creature that was current then 

In these wild woods, the hart with golden horns. Tennyson. 

2. Now passing or present, in its progress; as, a 
current month or year. 

3. Passing from person to person, or from hand 
to hand; circulating through the community; gen- 
erally received; often seen; common; as, a current 
coin; acurrent report; current value; current his- 
tory. 


That there was current money in Abraham’s time is past 
ubt. Arbuthnot. 


Your fire-new stamp of honor is scarce current. Shak. 
His current value, which is less or more as men have occa- 
sion for him, Grew. 
4. Fitted for general acceptance or circulation ; 
authentic; passable. 
Ah, Buckingham, now do I play the touch 
To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shak. 
€ir/rent,n. 1. A flowing or passing; onward mo- 
tion; hence, a stream, especially of a fluid; as,a 
current of water or of air; a current of electricity, 
of magnetism, &c. 
Two such silver currents, when they join, 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in. Shak. 
2. That which moves in a given direction, as a 
portion of the sea, a body of air, the swiftest part 
of a river, and the like. 
The surface of the ocean is furrowed by currents, whose 


direction it is of great importance the navigator should know. 
Nichol. 


3. General course; ordinary procedure; pro- 
gressive and connected movement; as, the current 
of time, of events, of opinion, &c. 

Syn.—Stream; course. See STREAM. 

€tr/rent-ly, adv. In a current manner; gener- 
ally; commonly. 

€ur/rent-ness, 7. 1. The quality or condition of 
being current; currency; circulation; general re- 
ception. 

2. Easiness of pronunciation; fluency. [Obs.] 

When currentness [combineth] with staidness, how can the 
language which consisteth of all these sound other than full 
of sweetness? Camden. 

€tir/ri-ele (ktir/ri-kl), n. [Lat. curriculum, from 
currere, to run.] 

1. A small or short course. [Obs.] 

Upon a currvicle in this world depends a long course of the 
next. Browne. 

2. A chaise with two wheels, drawn by two horses 
abreast. 

€ur-rie/G-liim, n. [Lat. See supra.] 

1. A race-course; a place for running. 

2. A course; particularly, a specified fixed course 
of study, as in a university. 

€ur/rie,n. See Curry. 
€tir/ried (ktir/rid), p. a. [See Curry.] 

1. Dressed by currying; dressed 
cleaned; prepared. 

2. Prepared with curry; as, curried rice, fowl, &c. 

€tir/ri-er, n. [From curry, q. v.; O. Fr. correour, 
now corroyeur, Pr. cotratier, L. Lat, coriator, cori- 
atorius, coriatarius, Lat. coriarius.} One who cur- 
ries, dresses, and colors leather, after it is tanned. 

€fir/rish, a. [See Cur.] Having the qualities, or 
exhibiting the characteristics, of a cur; snarling; 
quarrelsome; intractable; churlish; hence, also, 
brutal; malignant. ‘‘Some currish plot,— some 
trick.” Lockhart. 

Thy currish spirit 


Governed a wolf. Shak. 
€fir/rish-ly, adv. Like acur; in a brutal manner. 
€fir/rish-mess, 2. Moroseness; churlishness. 
€ir/ry, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CURRIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

CURRYING.] ([Fr. corroyer, Pr. correiar, from Lat. 
corium, leather. ] 

1. To dress or prepare for use by a process of 
scraping, cleansing, beating, smoothing, and color- 
ing; — said of leather. 

3 To rub or cleanse the skin of; to scratch; — 
said of a horse, 

Your short horse is soon curried. Beau. § Fl. 

3. To beat or bruise; to drub;—said of persons, 


By setting brother against brother, 
To claw and curry one another. 


4. To cook with curry, as rice, &c. 
To curry favor, to seek to gain favor by flattery, 


Gower. 


do 


as leather ; 


Hudibras. 





CURST 


caresses, kindness, or officious civilities. ‘To curry 
Javor with the heathen.” Hooker. 
€itir/ry, n. [From the Per. khardi, broth, juicy 
meats, from khitrdan, to eat, to drink.] [Written 
also currie.] 
1. (Cookery.) A kind of sauce much used in In- 
dia, containing red pepper and other strong spices. 
2. A stew of fowl, fish, &c., cooked with curry- 
sauce, f 
€tr/ry-eomb (-kom), 2. An instrument or comb 
for currying or rubbing and cleaning horses. 
€itir/ry-pow’der,n. (Cookery.) A condiment used 
for making curry, formed of various strong spices, 
as cayenne pepper, turmeric, ginger, &c. 
€firse,v.t. (imp. & p. p. CURSED (kfirst) or cuRST; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. CURSING.] [A 8. cursian, corsian, to 
curse; curs, cors, curse; probably at first to impre- 
cate evil in the name of the cross. Cf. Dan. & Sw. 
kors, cross, Dan, korse, Sw. korsa, to make the sign 
of a cross. | 
1. To utter a wish of evil against; to invoke 
harm against; to imprecate evil upon; to call for 
mischief or injury to fall upon; to execrate. 
Thou shalt not... curse the ruler of thy people. Lx. xxii. 28. 
Ere sunset I’ll make thee curse the deed. Shak. 
2. To bring great evil upon; to be the cause of 
serious harm or unhappiness to; to vex, harass, or 
torment; to injure. 
On impious realms and barbarous kings impose 
Thy plagues, and curse ’em with such sons as those. Pope. 
€arse,v.i. To utter imprecations, maledictions, or 
curses; to use profane language; to swear. 
Then began he to curse and to swear. Matt. xxvi. 74. 
His spirits hear me, 
And yet I needs must curse. Shak. 
€airse, n. 1. The invocation of harm or injury; 
malediction; imprecation of evil upon another, 
Lady, you know no rule of charity 
Which renders good for bad, blessing for curses. Shak. 
2. Evil, solemnly, or in passion, pronounced or 
invoked upon another. 
The priest shall write these curses in a book. Num. v. 23. 
Curses, like chickens, come home to roost. Old Proverb. 
3. The cause of great harm, evil, or misfortune; 
that which brings evil or severe affliction; torment. 
The common curse of mankind, folly and ignorance. Shak. 
All that I eat, or drink, or shall beget, 
Is propagated curses. 
Syn.—Malediction ; imprecation ; execration. 
MALEDICTION. 
€ars’/ed (60),a. 1. Deserving a curse; execrable; 
hateful; detestable; abominable. 


Milton. 
See 


Let us fly this cused place. Milton. 
2. Producing trouble or vexation. 
This cursed quarrel be no more renewed. Dryden. 


€firs/ed-ly, adv. In a cursed manner; miserably; 
ina pa to be cursed or detested; enormously. 
Low. 
€tirs’/ed-ness, 7. The state of being undera curse, 
or of being doomed to execration or to evil. 
€airs/er, n. One who curses, or utters a curse. 
€fir/ship, n. [See Cur.] Dogship; meanness; ill- 
nature. [fare.] 
How durst he, I say, oppose thy curship? Hudibras. 
€air/si-tor, n. [L. Lat. cursitor, equivalent to Lat. 
cursor, from cursare, cursitare, to run hither and 
thither, from currere, to run.] 
1. (Hing. Law.) An officer or clerk in the Court of 
Chancery, whose business is to make out original 


writs. 
2. A courier or runner. [Obs.] ‘‘Cursitors to 
and fro.” Holland, 


[L. Lat. cursivus, from cursare: It. 


€fir’sive, a. 
See supra,] Run- 


corsivo, Fr. cursif, f. cursive, 
ning; flowing. 
Cursive hand, a running hand. 
€fir’sor, n. [Lat., runner, from currere, to run.] 
Any part of a mathematical instrument that moves 
or slides backward and forward upon another part. 
€fir/so-ra-ry, a. Cursory; hasty. [Obs.] “A 
cursorary eye.” Shak. 
€ur-s0/ri-al, a. Adapted for running or walking, 
and not for prehension; as, the limbs of the horse 
are cursorial. : 
€fir/so-ri-ly, adv. [See Cursory.] 
1. In a running or hasty manner. 
2. Without attention; slightly; hastily. 
€fir/so-ri-mess, n. Hasty or superficial view or 
attention. 
€ur-so'réi-tts,n. (Lat. cwrsor, runner.] - (Ornith.) 
A genus of birds of the order Cursores; a kind of 
plover. 
€tir/so-ry, a. [Lat. cursorius, from cursor, a run- 
ner, from currere, cursum, to run.] 
1. Running about; not stationary. [Obs.] 
2. Characterized by haste; hastily or superficial- 
ly performed ; lacking close and thorough attention; 
slight; superficial; careless. 


Eyents far too important to be treated in a cursory manner. 
Hallam. 


€first, imp. & p.p. of cwrse. . 
€first, a. [From cuwrse.] Froward; vexatious; 
peeyish ; malignant; mischievous ; malicious; snarl- 


ing. [Obs.] 
His eldest sister is so curst and shrewd. Shak. 
Though his mind 
Be ne’er so curst, his tongue is kind. Crashaw 
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CURSTFULLY 


€arst/fiul-ly, adv. Peevishly; vexatiously; detest- 
ably. (Obs.] “Ourstfully mad.” Marston. 

€arst’ness, n. Peevishness; malignity; froward- 
ness; crabbedness; surliness. [Obs.] Shak. 

€firt, a. [From Lat. curtus; Fr. court, Pr. cort, 
Sp. & It. corto, Pg. cwrto.] Characterized by brev- 
ity; short; crusty. ‘‘ The curt, yet comprehensive 
reply.” W. Irving. 

€ur-tail’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. CURTAILED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Gubekriisa! {From O, Fr. curt, equivalent 
to N. Fr. court, short, and ¢ailler, to cut. See Curr 
and TAIL, 7., in law.] To cut off the end of; to 
shorten; to abridge; to diminish; — sometimes fol- 
lowed by of. 


I that am curtailed of all fair proportion, 
Deformed, unfinished. Shak. 


Perhaps this humor of speaking no more than we must, 

has so miserably curtailed some of our words. Addison. 

€fir’taiil-dbg,n. 1. The dog of a person not qual- 

‘ified to.course, which by the forest laws must haye 

its tail cut short, partly as a mark, and partly from 

a notion that the tail of a dog is necessary to him in 
running. 

2. A common dog not meant for sporting, or one 
that has missed his aim. Nares. 

Hope is a curtail-dog in some affairs. Shak. 
€ur-tail/er, n. One who cuts off any thing. 

@fir’tailestép, n. (Arch.) The lowest step in a 
flight of stairs, ending, at its outer extremity, in a 
scroll. 

€ar’/tain (kfr/tin, 42),”. [Fr. courtine, Pr., Sp., 
Pg., It., & L. Lat. cortina, from Lat. cortina, kettle, 

ircle, the circle of a theater, in L. Lat. equivalent to 
aul@um, the curtain of a theater, allied to Lat. cors, 
cortis, a place inclosed around, a court. ] 

‘1. A cloth screen or covering intended to darken 
or conceal, and admitting of being drawn back or 
up, and reclosed at pleasure; a cloth hanging round 
a bed or at a window; in theaters, and like places, 
the movable screen concealing the stage from the 
spectators. 

2. (Fort.) That part of the rampart and parapet 
which is between the flanks of two bastions. [See 
Tilust. of Ravelin and Bastion.]} 7 

Behind the curtain, in concealment; in secret.— Zo 
draw the curtain, to close it over an object, or to remove 
it; hence (a@.), to hide or to disclose an object; (.), to 

, commence or close a performance. — 7'o drop the curtain, 

! to end the tale, or close the performance. 

@ar’/tain, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. CURTAINED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. CURTAINING.] To inclose as with curtains; 
to furnish with curtains. 

Wicked dreams abuse 


The curtained sleep. Shak. 
So when the sun in bed 
Curtained with cloudy red. Milton. 


€fir/tain-léet/tire, n. <A lecture or reproof given 
‘by a wife to her husband within the bed-curtains, 
or in bed. Jerrold, 
A curtain-lecture ig worth all the sermons in the world for 
teaching the virtues of patience and long-suffering. W. frving. 
€tir’/tal, n. [0O. Fr. courtault, a cropped horse, N. 
Fr. courtaud, It. cortuldo, from Fr. court, It. corto. 


See CurT.] A horse with a docked tail; hence, any 
thing cut short. [0bs.] Nares. 
€ar’tal, a. [See supra.] Curt; brief. ‘ Essays 
and curtal aphorisms.” Milton. 


€ar’tal, v.t. Sameas CurTAIL. [Rare.] 


€ar’tal-ax, f f a ed 
€@ar’tle-ix os A orm of sword now called 
€arte/lisse,) vtlass. See CuTLass. 


(=~ The original name cowtel-hache has been progres- 
sively altered into coutel-axre, curtle-axe, coutelace, and 
cutlass. Meyrick. 

€fir’talefri/ay, n. A friar who acted as porter at 
the gate of a monastery. [Obs.] Smart. 
Who hath seen our chaplain? Where is our curtal-friar ? 
W. Scott. 
€ur-ta/na,)n. The pointless sword carried before 
€ur-tein’, English monarchs at their coronation, 
and emblematically considered as the sword of mer- 
cy;—also called the sword of Edward the Con- 
fessor. 

€tir’tate, a. [Lat. curtatus, p. p. of curtare, to 

“shorten, from curtus. See Curr.] (Astron.) 
Shortened or reduced; — said of the distance of a 
planet from the sun or earth. It signifies that dis- 
tance as measured in the plane of the ecliptic, or 
the distance to that point where a perpendicular, 
let fall from the planet upon the plane of the eclip- 
tic, meets that plane. 

€ur-ta/tion, n. [See supra.] (Astron.) The inter- 
val by which the curtate distance of a planet is less 
than the true distance. 

€air/tilage (45),n. (0. Fr. courtilage, courtillage, 
L. Lat. curtilagium, cortilagium, from O. Fr. cowr- 
til, It. cortile, L. Lat. cortile, curtile, curtillum, 
court, court-yard, from Lat. cors, cortis, a place in- 
¢losed around, court.) (Zaw.) A yard, court-yard, 
or piece of ground pertaining to a dwelling-house, 


and included within the same fence. Burrill, 
€art/ly, adv. Briefly. 
€art/mess, n. Shortness. 
€firt/sy,. The same as CourTEsy. 
€ti/ryle, a. [Lat. czrulis, from currus, a chariot, 


from currere, to run; Fr. cwrule.} (Rom. Antiq.) 
Belonging to a chariot; — applied to a kind of chair 
gr seat appropriated to certain magistrates, and re- 
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garded as a symbol of authority. It was without 
arms or back, and was borne in a chariot when the 
magistrates entitled to use it went to council. 

Curule dignity, or honor, that pertaining to the right 
of sitting in the curule chair. 


€fir/val ‘ 5 5 
€ar/vant, n. (Her.) Bowed; bent; curved. 
€iir’vate, a. ([Lat. curvatus, p. p. of curvare, 


€tir/va-ted,§ to bend, to curve, from curvus. 
See CurveE.] Bent ina regular form; curved. 

€ur-va/tion, n. [Lat. curvatio. See supra.] The 
act of bending or crooking. 

€tir/va-tive, a. (Bot.) Having the leaves only a 
little curved. Hensiow,. 

€fir/va-tiire (53), n. (Lat. curvatura, Fr. curva- 
ture. See supra.] The continual flexure or bend- 
ing of a line or surface from a rectilinear direction ; 
the amount or degree of bending of a mathematical 
curve, or the tendency at any point to depart from 
a tangent drawn to the curve at that point. 

€tirve, a. [Lat. cwrvus, bent, curved, allied to Gr. 
kvpros, curved, arched; It. & Sp. curvo, corvo, Pr. 
corb, Fr. courbe.] Bent without angles; crooked; 
curved; as, a curve line; a curve surface. 

€fairve,n. [It. & Sp. curva, Fr. courbe, See supra.] 

1. A bending without angles; 
that which is bent; a flexure. 

2. (Geom.) A line of which no Curve. 
three consecutive points are in the same direction 
or straight line, and which corresponds to some 
mathematical equation. Brande. 

Curve of double curvature, one in which no more than 
three consecutive points lie in the same plane. — Plane 
curve, one whose points are all in the same plane. 

€firve, v. t. ee & p. p. CURVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
CURVING.] [Lat. curvare, from curvus ; It. curvare, 
Pg. curvar, Sp. corvar, Pr. curvar, corbar, Fr. 
courber. See CURVE, a] To bend; to crook; to 
inflect. 

€arve, v.i. To bend or turn gradually from a given 
direction; as, the road cwrves to the right. 

€firv’/ed-ness, 7. The state of being curved. 
€itir/vet (Synop., § 180), . [Fr. cowrbette, It. cor- 
vetta, Sp. corveta, Pg. curveta. See Guna 

1. (Man.) A particular leap of a horse, when he 
raises both his fore legs at once, equally advanced, 
and, as his fore legs are falling, raises his hind legs, 
so that all his legs are in the air at once. 

2. A prank; a frolic. 

€air’vet, v.i. [imp. & p.p.CURVETED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. CURVETING.] [Fr. cowrbetter, It. corvetare, Sp. 
corvetear, Pg. curvetear.]} 

1. To make a curvet; to leap; to bound. 

Anon he rears upright, ewrvets, and leaps. 

2. To leap and frisk. 

€fir/vet, v.¢. To cause to move briskly ; to cause to 
frisk or leap. 

The upright leaden spout curveting its liquid filament in- 
to it. Landor. 

€ar/vi-eau’date,a. [Lat. cwrvus, bent, and cauda, 
tail.] Having a curved or crooked tail. 

€fiir’vi-eds’tate, a. (Lat. curvus, bent, and costa, 
rib.] Marked with small, bent ribs. 

€fir/vi-dén’tate, a. [Lat. curvus, bent, and dens, 
dentis, tooth.] Having curved teeth. 

€tir/vi-f0/li-ate,a. [Lat. curvus, bent, and foliwm, 
leaf.] (RBot.) Having leaves bent back, 

€ar/vifoérm, a. [From N. Lat. curva (sc. ftnea) 
and Lat. forma.] aving a curved form. 

€tir/vi-lin’e-ad, n. (Geom.) An instrument to aid 
in drawing curved lines. 

€fir/vi-lin’/e-al, ja. [From N. Lat. curva and 

€fir/vi-lin’e-ar,§ Lat. linea, line.] Consisting of 
curve lines; bounded by curve lines; as, a curvi- 
linear figure. 

€fir/vi-lin/e-ar/i-ty, n. The state of being curvi- 
linear, or of being described or bounded by curved 
lines. 

€fir’/vi-lin’e-ar-ly, adv. In a curvilinear manner. 

€fir’vi-nérved, a. [Lat. cwrvus, bent, and nervus. 
nerve.] Having the veins or nervures curved; — 
called also curvinervate and curve-veined. 

€iir’/vi-rés/tral, a. [Lat. cwrvus, bent, and ros- 
trum, beak.| Having a crooked beak, as the bird 
called cross bill. 

€ar’vi-ty, n. (Lat. curvitas, from curvus ; Fr. cur- 
vité.| The state of being curved; a bending ina 
regular form; crookedness. Holder. 

€iir/vo-graph, n. (Geom.) An instrument for 
drawing a circular arc without reference to the cen- 
ter; an arcograph. 

€us-enlta,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, including 
the dodder. 

€ush/at (koosh/at), n. 
shut, A-S, cusceote. ] 
pigeon. 


Shak. 


[Proy. Eng. cowshot, cow- 
The ring-dove or wood- 


Flew like the startled cushat-dove. W. Scott. 
€tish’/ewebird, n. (Ornith.) A bird resembling 
the curassow, but having a large, oval, bony knob 
on the upper mandible ofits bill. 
€ush/ion (koosh/un), n. [Fr. coussin, It. cuscino, 
Sp. coxin, Pg. coxim, Ger. kiissen, from Lat. as if 
culcitinum, diminutive of cudcita, cushion, mattress, 
pillow.] 
1. A case or bag stuffed with some soft and elas- 
tic material, and used to sit or recline upon. 


Two cushions stuffed with straw, the seat to raise. Dryden. 








CUSTOM 


2. Hence, any stuffed or padded surface; any 
thing made like a cushion, as an engrayer’s cush- 
ion, on which a plate is supported while engrayed, 
or a gilder’s cushion, on which gold and silyer leaf 
are cut to proper sizes and figures. 

3. The padded side or edge of a billiard-table. 

4. A riotous kind of dance, formerly common at 
weddings ;—called also cushion-dance. Halliwell. 

€ush/ion, v.t. [imp. & p. p. CUSHIONED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. CUSHIONING. | 

1. To seat on a cushion. 

2. To furnish with cushions; as, to cushion a 
ehaise. . 

3. To conceal or cover up, as under a cushion, 

€ush/ion-eap/i-tal,n. (Arch.) A capital so sculp- 
tured as to appear like a cushion pressed down by 
the weight of its entablature. Weale. 

€ush/ion-ét, n. [Fr. coussinet, It. cuscinetto.] A 
little cushion. 

€ush/ion-y, a. Like a cushion; soft; pliable. “A 
bow-legged character, with a flat and cushiony 
nose,” Dickens. 

€tisk,n. (Ichth.) A salt-water fish, Brosmius vul- 
garis, common on the coasts of Great Britain; — 
called also torsk. Storer. 

€iisk/im, n. <A kind of drinking cup. [Obs.] Nares. 

€iisp, n. [Lat. cuspis, point, pointed end.] 

1. (Arch.) A projecting point in the foliation or 
other ornamentation of arches, panels, &c.; also, a 
pendant of a pointed arch. ‘‘ Two cusps form a tre- 
foil; three, a quaterfoil.” Gwilt. 

2. (Astrol.) The beginning or first entrance of 
any house in the calculations of nativities, &c. 

. (Astron.) The point or horn of the ereseent 
moon or other crescent-shaped luminary. 

4. (Math.) The point at which two curves, or two 
branches of the same curve, meet. Math. Dict. 

5. (Zodl.) The prominence on the molar teeth. 

Dana, 
€tisp/a-ted, a. Ending in apoint. [Obs.] . 
€tisped (60), a. Furnished with a cusp or cusps. 
€tis/pi-dal, a. [From Lat. cuspis. See Cusp.| End- 
ing in a point. 
€ts’pi-date, v.¢. To make 
ointed ; to sharpen. [ Obs.] 
€ts/pi-date, a. [Lat. 
€tis’pi-da/ted,} cuspida- 
tus, from cuspis. See Cusp. ] 
(Bot.) Having a sharp end, 
like the point of a spear; 
terminating in a hard point; as, a cuspidate leaf. } 
€is'pis,n. [Lat.] A point; a sharp end. 
€tis/tard, n. [O. Fr. custard. Cf. Armor. caus 
kaouz, W. caws, cheese, curd.] A dish composed 
of milk and eggs, sweetened, and baked or boiled. 

Custard-cofin, a piece of raised pastry, or upper crust, 
which covers or coffins a custard. [Cant and obs.) Shak. 

€tis/tard-ap/ple,n. (Bot.) A 
plant, a species of the anona 
(A. squamosa), growing in the 
West Indies, whose fruit is of 
the size of a tennis-ball, of an 
orange color, containing a yel- 
lowish eatable pulp, of the con- 
sistence of custard. 

€iis/tode, n. [Fr. & It. cus- 








Custard-apple. 
tode, Pr. custodi, Sp. & Pg. custodio, from Lat. cus- 


_ Same as CusTODIAN. 
Fr. custodial, from Lat. custodia. 
elating to custody or guardian- 


tos, gen. custodis, a guard.] 
€us-to/di-al, a. 
See CustTopy. ] 
ship. 
€us-t0/di-an, n. [From Lat. custos. See CusTODE. ] 
One who has care or custody, as of some public 
building, and the like; a keeper or superintendent. 
€us-t0/dian-ship, n. The office of a custodian, or 
that of which he has charge. Ptah 
€us-to/di-er,n. A keeper; a guardian. [Obs.] 
€tis/to-dy,n._ [Lat. custodia, from custos, guard; 
Fr. custodie, Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. custodia. - 

1. A keeping or guarding; care, watch, inspec- 
tion, for keeping, preservation, or security, espe- 
cially, judicial or penal safe-keeping. 

Jailer, take him to thy custody. Shak. 

2. The condition or relation which results from 
custody ; restraint of liberty; confinement; impris- 
onment. 

What peace will be given 
To us enslaved, but custody severe, 
And stripes, and arbitrary punishment? Dilton. 

3. Defense from a foe; preservation; security. 

There was prepared a fleet of thirty ships for the custody of 
the narrow seas. Bacon. 

€tis/tom, nn. [O. Fr. coustwme, now coutume, It. 
costume, costuma, Pr, costum, costuma, costuman- 
za, Sp. costumbre, Pg. costwme, L. Lat. costuma, 
costumia, cosduma, cosduna, &c., from Lat. consae- 
tudo, gen. consuetudinis, but properly from a later 
secondary form consuetwmen, custom, habit. See 
CONSUETUDE, and cf. Sp. mansedumbre, Pg. manse- 
dume, from Lat. masta , 

1. Frequent repetition of the same act; way of 
acting; ordinary manner; habitual practice; usage. 

Custom differeth from use as the cause from the effect, in 
that custom is by use and continuance established into a law. 

“Raleigh. 
A custom 
More honored in the breach than the observance. Shak. 


2. Habitual buying of goods; practice of frequent- 
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CUSTOM 


ing, as ashop, manufactory, &ce., and making pur- 
~ chases or giving orders; business support; patron- 
age; as, a good run of custom. 
~ Let him have your custom, but not your votes. Addison. 
3. (Law.) Long-established ee or usage, 
considered as unwritten law, and resting for author- 
ity on long consent. 
The distinction between custom and prescription is, that the 


former is common to many, the latter is peculiar to an indi- 
vidual. Burrill, 


Custom of merchants, a system or code of customs by 
_ which the affairs of commerce are regulated. — General 
customs, those which extend over a state or kingdom. — 
Particular customs, those which are limited to a city or 
district. 
Syn.—Habit; usage; practice; fashion. See Hazir. 
€iis/tom, v.¢. [See AccusToM.] 
1. To make familiar. [Obs.] 
2. To pay custom for. 
These ships which, when you went, put out to sea, 


Ave now returned and customed have their freight, | Drayton. 
€tis/tom, v.i. To accustom, 
_ One morn I missed him on the eustomed hill. Gray. 


€uts/tom, 7. [0. Fr. coustume, Fr. coutume, tax, 
i. e., the usual tax.] 
1. The customary toll, tax, or tribute. 
Render, therefore, to all their dues, .. . custom to whom cus- 
tom. Rom, xiii. 7. 
2. (pl.) Duties imposed on commodities on their 
being imported into or exported from the country. 
[2ng. and U. 8S.) 
To pay custom for, to levy custom on. 
€iis/tom-a-ble, a. [O. Fr. coustumable.] 
1. Common; habitual; frequent. ‘After his cvws- 
tomable fashion.” T. More. 
2. Subject to the payment of duties called customs, 
€iis/tom-a-ble-ness, 7. State or quality of being 
eustomable; conformity to custom; frequency. 
€iis/tom-a-bly, adv. According to custom; in a 
customary manner. 
€iis/tom-a-ri-ly, adv. 
habitually. 
€tis/tom-a-ri-ness, 7. Habitual use or practice; 
frequency ; commonness. Gov. of the Tongue. 
€iis’/tom-a-ry, a. [L. Lat. custumarius, Fr. cous- 
tumier, coutumier, Pr. costumier. See CustTomM.] 
1. According to custom; established by common 
usage; conventional. 
A formal customary attendance upon the offices of the 


church. South. 
Even now I met him 
With customary compliment. Shak. 
2. (Zaw.) Holding or held by custom; as, custom- 
ary tenants; customary service or estate. 
€tis/tom-a-ry, 7. [Fr. cowstumier, coutumier.] A 
book containing laws and usages, or customs; as, 
the Customary of the Normans. Cowell. 
€itis/tom-er,7. 1. One who collects customs or du- 
ties; atoll-gatherer. [Obs.] 

The customers of the small or petty custom and of the sub- 
sidy do demand of them custom for kersey-cloths. Hackluyt. 

2. One who frequents any place of sale for the 
sake of purchasing or ordering goods; a purchaser; 
a buyer. 

He has got at last the character of a good customer; by this 
means he gets credit for something considerable, and then 
never pays for it. Goldsmith. 

3. A common or lewd woman. [0bs.] Shak. 

Ugly customer, one who is difficult to deal with or 

_ manage. 

€tis/tom-house, 7. The building where customs 
and duties are paid, and where vessels are entered 
or cleared. 

€iis/tom-shriink, @. Having a diminished num- 
ber of customers, [Obs.] Shak. 

€its!tos, n.; pl. €US-TO/DES. [Lat.] A keeper; 
custodian; superintendent. [Obs.] 

Custos breviwm (Law), the principal clerk of the Com- 
mon Pleas.— Custos rotulorum, the principal justice of 
the peace in a county, who is also keeper of the rolls and 
records of the sessions of the peace. 


€iis/trel, n. [1. O. Fr. coustillier, from coustille, a 
long poniard, from cowstel, coutel, cultel, knife, 
from Lat. cultellus, diminutive of culter, knife, 2. 
See CostREL.] [Obs.] 

1. An armor-bearer or esquire to a knight. 

2. A vessel for holding wine. Ainsworth. 

Ciis/tu-ma-ry,a. See CUSTOMARY. 

Cut, v.t. ne & p. p. cuT; p. pr. & vb. n. CUT- 
TING.] [O. Eng. kit, Norm. Fr. cotw, cut. Cf. W. 
cwtau, Ir. cutaich, to curtail, W. cwta, Ir. cutach, 
bob-tailed, W. cwt, Ir. cut, a short tail, W. cateia, 
to cut, cat, a piece, O. Sw. kotta, to sever.] 

1. To separate the parts of with a sharp instru- 
ment; to make an incision in; to gash; to wound; 
to notch with an edged tool; to divide; to sever. 

You must cut this flesh from off his breast: 


In a customary manner; 


The law allows it, and the court awards it. Shak. 
Before the whistling winds the vessels fly, 
With rapid swiftness cut the liquid way. Pope. 


2. To sever and cause to fall for the purpose of 
gathering; to hew, as wood; to mow and reap, as 
grain or corn. 

Thy servants can skill to cut timber in Lebanon, 2 Chron. ii. 9. 
_ 3. To sever and remove by cutting; to cut off; to 
dock ; as, to cut the hair; to cut the nails. 

_ &. To form or shape by cutting; to make by incis- 
ion, hewing, felling, or the like; to carve ; to hew out. 


€ut, v. 7. 


€ut, a. 
Cut, n. 


€u-ta/ne-otis, a. 
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Why should a man whose blood is warm within him 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? Shak. 


Loopholes cut through thickest shade. Milton. 


5. To wound or hurt deeply the sensibilities of; 
to pierce; to lacerate ; as, sarcasm cuts to the quick. 
The man was cut to the heart with these consolations. Addison. 

6. To intersect; to cross; as one line cwts anoth- 
er at right angles. 

7. To castrate or geld; as, to cwt a horse. 

Cut and dried, prepared beforehand; not spontaneous. 
— Cut glass, glass having the surface shaped or ornament- 
ed by grinding and polishing in facets or figures. — Cut 
nail, a nail manufactured by being cut from a rolled plate 
of iron, by machinery, in distinction from a wrought nail, 
or one made by hand.— Zo cut a dash, or a figure, to 
make a display. — 7o cut capers, to play pranks; to frolic. 
— To cut down. (a.) To cause to fall by severing; to fell; 
hence, to put down; to abash; to humble; to shame. 

Timber... cut down in the mountains of Cilicia. tnolles. 

So great is his natural eloquence, that he cuts down the 
finest orator ,.. as soon as ever he gets himself to be heard. 

Addison. 
(0.) To lessen; to diminish; as, to cut down expenses. 

Enabled more effectual to cut down their corruptions. Fuller. 
— To cut lots, to draw lots by cuts. — To cut off, to remove 
from the extremity; to sever; to separate; hence, to 
put an end to; to destroy; to interrupt. 

I would to God 
The king had cut off my head with my brother’s. Shak. 
Ireneus was likewise cut off by martyrdom, Addison. 
—To cut out. (a.) To remove from the midst; to shape or 
form by cutting; hence, to fashion; to contrive; to adapt. 


A large forest cut out into walks. Addison. 
By the pattern of my own thoughts 
I cut out the purity of his. Shak. 


(b.) To remove and take the place of; to supersede; to 
frustrate; to debar; to outdo. ‘I am cut owt from any 
thing but common acknowledgments.” Pope. (c.) To 
seize and carry off, as a vessel, from a harbor, or from 
under the guns of an enemy. 
— To cut short, to arrest or check abruptly; to bring toa 
sudden termination; to abridge; to diminish. 

Achilles cut him short, and thus replied. Dryden. 

The soldiers were cut short of their pay. Johnson. 
— To cut under, to undersell; as, to cut under a competi- 
tor in trade.— Zo cut up, to cut to pieces; as, to cut up 
an animal or bushes; hence, to damage or destroy; to 
injure; to wound; as, to cut wp a book or its author by a 
severe criticism. 

This doctrine cuts up all government by the roots. Locke. 
— To cut the acquaintance of, or to cut a person, to drop 
intercourse with ; to avoid recognizing.— Zo cut the 
cards, to divide a pack of cards into two portions for the 
purpose of determining the dealing or trump. — Zo cut the 
teeth, to put forth teeth; to have the teeth pierce through 
the gum, and appear. 

1. To do the work of an edged tool; to 
serve in dividing or gashing; as, a knife cuts well. 

2. To admit of incision or severance. 

3. To perform the operation of dividing, severing, 
incising, intersecting, and the like, 

When the teeth are ready to cut, the upper part is rubbed 
with hard substances, Arbuthnot. 

He saved the lives of thousands by his manner of cutting 
for the stone. ' Pope. 

4. To interfere, as a horse. 

5. To run rapidly; as, to cwé and run; to cut on, 


Low. 
t 6. ‘to divide a pack of cards into two portions to 
decide the deal or trump. 

To cut across, to pass over or through in the most di- 
rect way; as, to cut across a field. — To cut in, to divide, 
or turn a card, for determining who are to play. — To cut 
in or into, to interrupt. 

Overcome by liquor; tipsy. [Obs.] 
1. An opening made with a sharp instru- 
ment; acleft; a gash; a wound. 

2. A stroke or blow with an edged instrument, or 
the like; hence, an injury or wound. 

3. That which wounds the feelings, as a harsh re- 
mark, or criticism, personal discourtesy, or ayoid- 
ance of one’s acquaintance; a slight. 

Rip called him by name, but the cur snarled, snapped his 
teeth, and passedon. This was an unkind cutindeed. Irving. 

4. A notch, passage, or channel made by cutting; 
a furrow; a groove. 

This great cut or ditch Sesostris..,. purposed to have made 
a great deal wider and deeper. Knolles. 

5. The surface left by a cut; as, a smooth or clear 
cut. 

6. A portion severed or cut off; a division; as, a 
cut of beef; a cut of timber. 

It should be understood, moreover, . . . that the groups are 
not arbitrary cuts, but natural groups or types. and. 

7. An engraved block or plate; and hence, the 
impression from such an engraving; as, a book 
illustrated with wood-cuts. 

8. (a.) The act of dividing a pack of cards. (b.) 
The right to divide; as, whose cut is it? 

9. Manner in which a thing is cut or formed; 
shape; style; fashion; as, the cut of a garment. 


With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, Shak. 
10. A common, laboring horse; a gelding. 
He'll buy me a cut, forth for to ride. Beau. & Fil. 


A short cut, a cross route which shortens the way and 
cuts off a circuitous passage. — Cut and long tail, men of 
all kinds ; —a phrase originally applied to dogs. — To draw 
cuts, to draw lots, as of paper, &c., cut of unequallengths. 


[It. cutaneo, Fr. cutané, from 


€ititch, n. 


Ciite/ness, n. 
€it/-grass, n. A kind of grass having rough or 


€ii/ti-ele (ki/ti-kl), n. 


€u-tie/ti-lar, a. 


Cw lis, n. 


€iit/lass, n. 


€it/ler, n. 


Cit/ler-y, n. 


Cut/let,n. (Fr. cdteletie, little rib, diminu- 


€ut-tee’, n. 


€iut/ter, n. 


€it/ter-bir, n. 


€it/-throdat, n. 


€tit/-throat, a. 
€tt/ting, n. 1. The act or operation of making an 


CUTTING 


Lat. cutis, skin. See CuricLE.] Belonging to the 
skin, or cutis; existing on, or affecting, the skin; 
as, a cutaneous disease; cutaneous eruption, 

1. The same as CATECHU. 

2. The spawn of the oyster. 


€titch/e-ry, n. A Hindoo hall of justice. Malcom. 
€uite, a. [An abbreviation of acute, q.v.] Clever; 


sharp. [Collog.] 


Acuteness; keenness. [Collogq. 
sharp-edged leaves. 

] [Lat. cuticula, diminutive 
of cutis, skin; Fr. cuticule.] 

1. A thin, transparent, dry membrane, devoid of 
nerves and vessels, which covers all the surface of 
the body, except the parts which correspond to the 
nails; the scarf-skin; epidermis. Dunglison. 

2. (Bot.) The thin, external covering of the bark 
of a plant. 

3. A thin skin formed on the surface of liquor. 
[It. cuticolure. See supra.|} Per- 
taining to the cuticle, or external coat of the skin. 
[Lat.] (Anat.) A dense resisting mem- 
brane, of a flexible and extensible nature, which 
forms the general envelope of the body: it is next 
below the cuticle, and is often called the trwe skin. 

[Fr. coutelas, It. coltellaccio, g 
cultellaccio, L. Lat. cultellacius, cultellace- 
us, augm. of Lat. cultellus, dim. of cul- 
ter, knife. Cutlas would, from the ety- 
mology, be a more correct orthography. ] 
A broad, curving sword, with but one 
cutting edge. See CURTAL-AX. 

[Fr. coutelier, Norm. Fr. co- 
teller, Pg. cutiletro, Sp. cuchillero, It. col- 
tellinajo, L. Lat. cultellarius, cultelle- 
rius, from Lat, cultellus, diminutive of 
culter, knife.] One who makes or deals 
in cutlery, or knives and other cutting in- 
struments, 

1. The business of a cutler. 

2. Edged or cutting instruments in gen- 
eral, or in the mass. 


tive of cdte, rib, Pr., It., & Pg. costa, Sp. 
cuesta, from Lat. costa, a rib.] A piece 
of meat, especially of veal or mutton, cut 
for broiling; generally a part of the rib 
with the meat belonging to it. 





Cutlass. 


€iit/ling,. The art of making edged tools; cut- 


lery. [Obds. Miiton. 


] 
€iit!-Sff, n. 1. That which cuts off or shortens, as 


a nearer passage or road. 

2. (Mach.) A contrivance in the steam-engine 
for cutting off the passage of steam from the steam- 
chest to the cylinder, when the piston has moved 
through part of a stroke, so as to allow the remain- 
der of the stroke to be made by the expansive force 


of the steam already let in: it economizes fuel and 
steam. 


€ut/parse, nz. One who cuts purses for the sake of 


stealing them or their contents;—an act common 

when men wore purses at their girdles; hence, one 

who steals from the person; a thief; a robber; a 

pickpocket, 

1. One who is cut, shunned, or avoided. 
Ogilvie. 

Simmonds. 


[ Slang. ] 
2. A box to hold a weaver’s quills. 
1. One who cuts or hews, 

2. An instru- 
ment used for 
cutting. 

3.A tore tooth, 
that cuts, as dis- 
tinguished from 
a grinder; anin- 
cisor. Ray. 

4. (Naut.) (a.) 

small boat 
used by ships of 
war. (b.) A ves- 
sel rigged nearly 
like a sloop, with 
one mast and a 
straight running 
bowsprit, which 
may be run in 
upon deck, 

5. A small one-horse sleigh. 

6. An officer in the exchequer who notes by cut- 
ting on the tallies the sums paid. 

7. Aruffian; a bravo; a destroyer. [Obs.] 

8. A kind of soft yellow brick, used for face- 
work;—so called from the facility with which it 
can be cut or rubbed down. Ogilvie. 
(Mach.) A bar in which cutters 
eed are fastened, as in a boring-ma- 
chine. 





One who cuts throats; a murder- 
er; an assassin; a ruflian. 
Murderous; cruel; barbarous. 


incision, of severing, felling, hewing, shaping, and 
the like. 
Physicians who use cuttings and burnings for the healing of 
corrupt flesh, South. 
2. Something cut, cut off, or cut out, as a twig 
or scion cut off from a stock for the purpose of 
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CUTTINGLY 


grafting; an excavation cut through a hill in con- 
structing a road, canal, &c.; a cut. : 

€ut/ting-ly, adv. In acutting manner. 

€it/tle, ie {1. O. Fr. cultel, coltel, coutel, 

C€ut/tle-fish, now couteau, knife, from Lat, 
cultellus, diminutive of culter, a 
knife. 2. A-S. & O. L. Ger. 
cudele, Ger. kuttel-fisch; from 
Ger. kéttel, kdtel, D. keutel, dirt 
from the guts; from L. Ger. kiit, 
Eng. gut, H. Ger. kuttel, bowels, 
entrails, A-8. cwidh, Icel. gvidr, 
O. H. Ger. quiti, Goth. qvithus, 
belly, womb. } 

1. A knife. [Obs] Bale. 

2. (Zodl.) A molluscous ani- f 
mal, of the order Cephalopoda § 
and genus Sepia, having ten arms 
furnished with cupules or sucking 
cups, by means of which it attaches 
itself tenaciously to other bodies, 
two of these arms being longer 
than the rest. 

(> It has a kind of gland, called the ink-bag, situated 
near the liver, from which, when pursued, it throws out 
a brownish-black liquor that darkens the water, enabling 
it to escape observation. The material within the ink- 
bag, when dried, is the sepia of painters. 


3. A foul-mouthed fellow. [0bs.] 
€iit/tle-bone, n. The dorsal plate or bone of 
the cuttle-fish (Sepia officinalis), used for various 
purposes, as for making tooth powder or polishing 


powder. 
€iut/toe,n. [Fr. couteau.] A large knife. [ZLocal, 
U.S. Judd. 


€ut’ty, a. [Ir. & Gael. cut, a short tail, cwtach, bob- 
tailed. See Cur.] Short; as, a cutty-pipe. [Scot.] 





a 


Cuttle-fish 
(Sepia officinalis). 


Jamieson. 

€uit/ty,n. 1. A horn spoon. ‘‘ Greenhorn cutties.” 
Ross. 

2. A short tobacco-pipe. Ramsay. 


3. An offender against chastity; a bad woman; 
a slut. W. Scott. 
Cut/ty=stool, n. [Scot. cutty, or kittie, a light or 
worthless woman.] A small, raised seat or gallery 
in old Scottish churches, where female offenders 
against chastity were formerly seated during three 
Sundays, and publicly rebuked by their eat kee ; 
Scott. 
€ut/wal,n. The chief police officer of a large city. 
{ Bast Indies.] 
€ut/-wa/ter, n. (Naut.) 1. The fore part of a 
ship’s prow, which projects forward of the bow 
and cuts the water. 

2. The lower portion of the picr of a bridge, 
formed with an angle or edge directed up stream, 
in pats better to resist the action of the water, of 
ice, &c. 

3. A water-fowl, a species of Rhynchops or gull 
(R. nigra), or black skimmer. 

€iit/-work (-wirk), 7. Embroidery. [0bs.] 

€it’/-worm (-wirm), ». Any larve or caterpillar 
which eats or cuts away the young plants of cab- 
bage, corn, beans, &c, The common cut-worms are 
species of Agrotis and some related genera. 

€uvttte’, n. ([Fr.] A large pot or crucible of 
elay in which the materials of plate-glass are 
melted. Ure, 

€uz,n. One admitted to the fraternity of a printing 
office. [Collog. Crabb. 
yla-mate, n. [Fr. cyanate. See infra.} A salt 
in which the acid is cyanic acid. 

Qy-a/ne-an, a. [Gr. xvaveos, dark blue.] Having 
an azure color. Pennant. 

¢y-an/ie, a. [Fr. cyanique, from Gr. xiavos, a dark 
blue substance.] Pertaining to, or containing, cyan- 
ogen. a 


Cyanic acid (Chem.), a compound of cyanogen and 
oxygen. 


Gy’a-nide, n. [Fr. cyanide.] (Chem.) A basic com- 
pound of cyanogen with some other element or 
compound, 
y’a-nite, n. See KYANITE, 
y-in/o-Sen, n. [Fr. cyanogéne, from Gr. xéavos, 
dark blue, and the root of yevvdew, to beget. 
(Chem.) A compound radical, being a gas compose 
of one equivalent of nitrogen and two of carbon. 
It is an essential ingredient in prussian blue, has 
an odor like that of crushed peach leaves, and 
burns with a rich purple flame. 

Cy’/a-nodm/e-ter, n. [Fr. cyanometre, from Gr. 
xoavos, dark blue, and pérpov, measure.] An in- 
strument invented by Saussure for estimating or 
measuring degrees of blueness, as of the sky. It 
consists of a scale in which the spaces present dif- 
ferent shades of blue in a regular series, from the 
lightest to the deepest, and the hue of the object is 
measured by its correspondence with one of these 
shades. Nichol. 

Cy/a-nop/a-thy, n. [Gr. xiavos, blue, and raSos, 
affection.] (Med.) A disease in which the body is 
colored blue on its surface, arising usually from a 
malformation of the heart, which causes an imper- 
fect arterialization of the blood; blue jaundice. 

Cij/a-nd'sis, n. [Gr. xéavos and xéco0s, disease.] 
The same as CYANOPATHY,. 

Cy-an/o-type, n. (Eng. cyanide and Gr. rizos, type.] 
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A photographic picture obtained by the use of a 
cyanide. R. Hunt. 
Qy-an/ii-ret, n. (Chem.) A basic compound of cy- 
anogen and some other element or compound; a 
cyanide. 
y/a-nivrie, a. [Fr. cyanurique, from Gr. kiavos, 
dark blue, and ovpoy, urine.] (Chem.) Of, or per- 
taining to, an acid produced by decomposing urea 
by heat. Gregory. 
Cy’ar, n. [Gr.xdap, hole.] (Anat.) The orifice of 
the internal ear, Crabb, 
Cy-ath/i-form, a, ([Fr. cyathiforme, from Gyr. 
koasos, a cup, Lat. cyathus, and forma.] In the 
form of a cup, or drinking-glass, a little widened at 
the top. Eng. Cye. 
Cy’eas, n. (Bot.) A genus of trees, intermediate 
in character between the palms and the ferns, culti- 
vated in China and Japan. The pith of the trunk 
of some species furnishes a valuable kind of sago. 
¢ye'la-men,n. [N. Lat. from Gr. kvxapuivos, xvxda- 
ptvov, kvkdapis.] (Bot.) A genus of humble plants 
with very beautiful flowers, having bulbs of around, 
flat form, on which, in the north of Italy, swine 
teed; sow-bread. Loudon. 
Cy’ele (si’/kl), ». [Fr. cycle, L. Lat. cyclus, Gr. 
kox«Xos, ring or circle. ] 
1. An imaginary circle or orbit in the heavens. 
How gird the sphere 
With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton, 
2. An interval of time in which a certain suc- 
cession of events or phenomena is completed, and 
then returns again and again, uniformly and continu- 
ally in the same order; a periodical space of time 
marked by the recurrence of something peculiar; 
as, the cycle of the seasons, or of the year. 
Wages... beara full proportion to the medium of provision 
during the last bad cycle of twenty years. Burke. 
3. (Bot.) One entire round in a spire or circle; as, 
a cycle or set of leaves. Gray. 


Calippic cycle;—so called from Calippus, who pro- 
posed it as an improvement on the Metonic cycle; a period 
of 76 years, or four Metonic cycles. — Cycle of eclipses, a 
period of about 6586 years, the time of revolution of the 
moon's node;—called Saros by the Chaldeans. — Cycle 
of indiction, a period of 15 years, employed in Roman 
and ecclesiastical chronology, not founded on any author- 
ized period, but having reference to certain judicial acts 
which took place at stated epochs under the Greek em- 
perors. — Cycle of the moon, or Metonic cycle, a period of 
19 years, after the lapse of which the new and full moon 
return to the same day of the year;—so called from its 
inventor, Meton.— Cycle of the sun, or solar cycle, a 
period of 28 years, at the end of which time the days of 
the month return to the same days of the week. The 
dominical or Sunday letter is the same, and follows the 
same order; hence it is also called the cycle of the Sun- 
day letter. 


C¥e/lie, a. ([Fr. cyclique, Gr. kvxdAtkés, from 

OFye/lie-al, kdkdos. See supra.) Pertaining to 
a cycle; moving in cycles. 

Time, cyclical time, was their abstraction of the Deity. 

Coleridge. 

Cyclic chorus, the chorus which performed the songs 
and dances of the dithyrambic odes at Athens, dancing 
round the altar of Bacchus in a circle.— Cyclic poets, 
certain epic poets who followed Homer, and wrote merely 
on the Trojan war;—so called because keeping within 
the circle of a single subject. 

Qy’elo-graph, n. [Gr. xixdos, circle, and Li ge 
to write.] An instrument for describing ares of cir- 
cles, when compasses can not be conveniently em- 
ployed. It is chiefly used in drawing flat segments, 
or curvatures which approach nearly to straight 
lines. Gwilt. 

Cy’eloid,n. [Fr. cycloide, from Gr, kixdos, circle, 
and etdos, form.] (Geom.) A curve generated by a 
point in the plane of a circle when the circle is 
rolled along a straight line, keeping always in the 
same plane. 

{> The common cycloid is the curve described when 
the generating point is on the circumference of the gen- 
erating circle; the curtate cycloid, when that point lies 
without the circumference; the prolate or inflected cy- 
cloid, when the generating point lies within that cireum- 
ference. Math. Dict. 

Cy’eloid, n. A fish of the fourth order, ac- 

¢y-eloid/i-an, cording to the arrangement of 
Agassiz, having membranous scales, without teeth, 
or spines, on the margins, as the herring and salmon. 


¢y’eloid, Belonging to the cycloidians. 


Cy¥-cloid/i-an 

Gy-eloid/al, a. Pertaining or relating to a cycloid; 
as, the cycloidal space is the space contained be- 
tween a cycloid and its base. 

Cy-eldm/e-try, n. [Fr. cyclométrie, from Gr. xi- 
kos, circle, and pérpoy, measure.] The art of 
measuring circles. 

Cyrelone, n. (Gr. xixdods, circle.] A rotatory storm 
or whirlwind of extended circuit. Piddington. 

C¥-elon/ie, a. Pertaining to a cyclone. 

Oy’elo-pé/an, a. [Fr. Cyclopéen, Lat. Cyclopius, 
Gr. Kox\drevog and KuxdXdrios, from KixcAww, Cy- 
clops, q. v.] Pertaining to the Cyclops; huge; gi- 
gantic; vast and rough; massive; as, Cyclopean la- 
bors; Cyclopean architecture. 
y/elo-pé/di-A, jn. [From Gr. kixXos, circle, and 
¥/elo-pze/di-&, matdcia, the bringing up of a 
child, education, erudition, from racdsvecv, to bring 


a. 








CYMA 


=p a child, from ats, child.] The circle or compass 

of the arts and sciences; circle of human knowl- 
edge. Hence, a work containing in an alphabetical 
arrangement information in all departments of 
knowledge, or on a particular department or 
branch; as, a Cyclopedia of the physical sciences, 
or of mechanics, See ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Cy/elo-péd/ie, a. Belonging to the circle of the 
sciences, or to a cyclopedia, 

Qy-eldp/ie, a. [Gr. KuxAwmixds, from Kixlow. See 
infra.| Pertaining to the Cyclops; gigantic; savage. 

Cy’elops, n. sing. & pl. (Gr. Kix\ow (strictly round- 
eyed), pl. KixAwmes, from xixdos, circle, and ww, 
eye. 

a (Gr. Myth.) A class of giants, sons of Neptune 

and Amphitrite, who had but one eye, and that in 

the middle of the forehead. They were said to in- 

habit Sicily, and to bé assistants in the workshops 

of Vulcan, fabled to be under Mt. Etna. 
2. A family of minute s 

crustacea of the order 


Entomostraca, found 
both in fresh and salt 
water. They are so 


abundant in some parts 
of the ocean as to afford 
food for the whalebone 
whale, and give a red- 
dish tint to the waters. 
These animals were so named because the two eyes 
form a single minute spot on the center of the head, 
and till lately they were supposed to haye but one 
eye. Dana. 

(= Pope, in his translation of the Odyssey, uniformly 
spells this word cyclop, when used in the singular number. 


Cy-elo'sis,n. [Gr. xixdwots, circulation, from xv- 
kAody, to surround, from kixdos, circle.] (Bot.) A 
circulatory movement of the fluids in the cells of 
plants, as in the Chara. Gray. 

Cy'elo-sto'ma,n. (Gr. kixdos, circle, and crépa, 
mouth. ] 

1. (Jchth.) A tribe of cartilaginous fishes, haying 
the mouth surrounded with a large, thick, cireular lip. 

2. (Zo061.) A genus of air-breathing gasteropods, 
or snails, having the opening in the shell circular. 

Cy’elo-stome, a, [From xéx\os, circle, and 

Gy-elds/to-motis,} oréya,mouth.] Having a cir- 
cular mouth or aperture, as the shells of certain 
molluscous animals, and a family of sucking-fishes, 
including the lamprey eel. 

Cy'elo-sty/lar, a. [Gr. ki«dos, circle, and oridos, 
column.] Relating to a structure composed of a 
circular range of columns, without a core or build- 
ing within. Weale. 
y’der,n. See CIDER. 

Y-€/si-bVo-gy, n. [Gr. xinots, pregnancy, and 
Adyos, discourse.] (Med.) The science which treats 
of gestation. 

¥g’/net, n. [Diminutive of Fr. cygne, Prov. cigne, 
It. cigno, Sp. & Pg. cisne, from Lat. eyenus, cygnus, 
Gr. kixvos, swan.] (Ornith.) A young swan. Shak. 

Cyg!nus,n. [Lat.] (Ornith.) A genus of web-footed 
birds; the swan, 

CyVin-der, n. [Fr. cylindre, Sp. & It. 
cilindro, Lat, cylindrus, Gr. xbdtvdpos, 
from kvdivdew, kvdiew, to roll.] (Geom.) 
A solid body which may be generated by 
the rotation of a parallelogram round one 
of its sides; or a body of roller-like form, 
of which the longitudinal section is ob- 
long, and the cross section is circular. 

Cylinder of a gun, the bore of the barrel. 
— Cylinder of a steam-engine, a large cylin- 
drical tube of metal in which the piston moves by the 
alternate admission and escape of steam. 

OF¥l/in-dra/ceotis, a. [Fr. cylindracé.] Cylindri- 
eal. { Obs.] 
y-lin/drie, a. [Fr. cylindrique, It. cilindrico, 
y-lin/drie-al, Gr. xvAwdptkds, from KxbdAwdpos, 
See CYLINDER.] Having the form of a cylinder, or 
partaking of its properties. 

Cylindrical vault (Arch.), a vault without groins, rest- 
ing upon two parallel walls. 


Qy-lin/drie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of a cylin- 
der; so as to be cylindrical. 

CylVin-drig/i-ty, n. The quality or condition of 
being cylindrical. 

Qy-lin/dri-form, a. i cylindriforme, from Lat. 
eulndess and forma.| Having the form of a ecyl- 
inaer. = 

CyVin-droid, n. [Fr. cylindroide, from Gr. xidw- 
Joos and eidos, form.] A solid body resembling a 
right cylinder, but having the bases or ends ellipti- 
eal, 

Cy-lin/dro-mét/rie, a. [Gr. Kédcvdpos, cylinder, 
and péreov, measure.] Belonging-to a scale used in 
measuring cylinders. 

C7y/ma,n. (Gr. kia, a wave.) 

1. (Arch.) A member or g 
molding of the cornice, the 
profile of which is wave-like 
in form, 

Cyma recta, one hollow in its 
upper part and swelling below, as 
ain the cut. — Cyma reversa, one 
swelling on the upper part and hollow below, as b. Gwiit. 

2. (Bot.) Acyme. See CYME. 
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CYMAR 


Cy-miir’,n. [See CHIMERE and SrmAr.] A slight 
covering; ascarf. [Written also simar. 


Her body shaded with a light cymar. Dryden, 


J Shaded (-ma/shi-um), m. [Lat., Gr. cuparcov, 
iminutive of xiua, a wave.] Same as CymMA. See 
CYMA. 
hal, n. (Lat. cymbalum, Gr. xtpBadov, from 
Kop Bos ny thing hollow, hollow vessel, basin; Fr. 
erabals, r. cimbol, Sp. & Pg. cimbalo, It. cem- 
1. A musical instrument used by the ancients. 
It is supposed to have been similar to the modern 
kettle-drum. 

2. A musical instru- 
ment of brass, of a cir- 
cular form, like a dish, 
held in the hand, and 
producing, when two are 
struck together, a sharp, 
ringing sound. 

_ 3. Aninstrument used 
by gipsies and vagrants, ( 
made of a steel wire, in Cymbals, (2.) 
a triangular form, on a 
which are passed five rings, which are touched and 
shifted along the triangle with an 
iron rod held in the left hand, 
while itis supported in the right 
by a ring, to give it free motion. 
C¥m/balist, n. (Mus.) A per- 
former upon cymbals. [Obs. 
Gym/bi-form, a. [Fr. cymbiforme, 
from Gr. xipGon, Lat. cymba, 
boat, and forma.] Shaped like a 
iia bi % [G B 
yan’ bi-tm, n. Yr. kupPiov, a Yj 
small cu } (Conch.) A kind of vg te 
marine shell; the gondola. Cymbiform’ Leaf. 
Cyme,n, [Lat. cyma, Gr. xdua, the young sprout of 
acabbage. See CyMA.] (Bot.) 
A flat-topped or convex flower- si 
cluster, like a corymb, except 
that the inflorescence commences 
with the terminal buds. Gray. 
€y-mif/er-otis, a. [Lat. cyma 
and ferre, to bear.] Producing 
cymes. 
Cym/ling,n. <A sort of squash. 
Gy’moid, a. [Gr. ciua and eldos, 
form.] Having the form of a 


cyme. 

Cym/o-phane, n. [Fr. cymo- 
phane, from Gr. kdpa, wave, 
and gavds, bright, gaivecSar, to 
appear.] (Min.) A mineral;— 
ealled also chrysoberyl. See 
CHRYSOBERYL. 
y-mdph/a-noitis, a. [See supra.] Having a wavy, 
floating light; opalescent; chatoyant. 

’mose, ) (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. cymosus, from 
y/mots,} cyma; Fr. cimeux.] Containing a cyme; 
in the form of a cyme. Martyn, 

Cy-ndn’ehe (si-nin‘ke),n. [Gr. cvvadyxn, a dog’s 
collar, hence a bad kind of sore throat, from 
kdwy, dog, and dyxerv, to choke.] (Med.) A disease 
of the throat or windpipe, attended with inflamma- 
tion, swelling, and difficulty of breathing and swal- 
lowing. It is of several kinds, and comprehends 
the quinsy, croup, and malignant sore throat. 

Cy-nan/thro-py,n. [Fr. cynanthropie, from Gr. 
kvvavSpwros, a dog-man, from kiwy, dog, and dvSpw- 
mos, man.] A kind of madness in which men fancy 
themselves changed into dogs, and imitate the voice 
and habits of that animal. 

Cin/a-ra,n. (Gr. xvvapa, dog-thorn.] (Bot.) A 
‘tribe of composite plants of the thistle kind, in- 
eluding also the artichoke. Gray. 

Qyn/a-ra/ceotis, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 

lants of the tribe Cynara. 

aaredtim’a-chy, n. [Gr. xtiwv, dog, dpxros, 

bear, and payn, fight.) Bear-baiting with a dog. 
Hudibras. 

Yu/ar-rhd/di-tim, n. [Gr. xvvdpodor, dag irose | 
(Bot.) A fruit composed of several dry and hard 
seeds, inclosed in the thickened tube of the calyx, as 
that of various kinds of roses. 

si dash tt Paar n. sing. [Gr. kvvnyertkh (sc. réxvn, 
art), f. of kuynyertkés, from xvynyérns, hunter, from 
kowy, dog, and hyetodat, to leah} The art of hunt- 
ing with dogs. [Obs.] [See Note under MATHE- 
MATICS.] Browne. 

C¥yn/ie, ie (Gr. kvvixds, dog-like, from kiwy, 

¢yn/ie-al, dog. 












Cyme. 


1. Having the qualities of a surly dog; snarling; 
captious; surly; currish; austere. ‘‘ Cynical con- 
tent in dirt and beggary.” Berkeley. 

I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to confess obliga- 
tions where no benefit has been received. ohnson. 

2. Pertaining to the dog-star; as, cynic year; 
cynic cycle. 

3. Belonging to the sect of philosophers called 
eynics; having the qualities of a cynic; resembling 
the doctrines of the cynics. 

©¥n/ie, m. 1. One of a sect or school of philoso- 
phers founded by Antisthenes, and of whom Di- 
ogenes was a disciple, so named from their morose 
and contemptuous views and tenets. 
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2. One who holds views resembling those of the 
cynics ; a morose or contemptuous person ; a snarler; 
a misanthrope. . 

He could obtain from one morose cynic, whose opinion it 
was impossible to despise, scarcely any not acidulated with 
scorn. Macaulay, 

Cyn/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina cynical, snarling, captious, 

| or morose manner, Bacon. 

| Cyn/ie-al-mess, n. Moroseness; contempt of riches 
and amusements. 

Cyn/i-gism,n. The practice of a cynic; a morose 
contempt of the pleasures and arts of life. WW. Scott. 

Oy'nips,n. (£ntom.) A Linnean genus of hymen- 
opterous insects; the gall-fly. 

Cijn/o-céph'a-liss, n. (Gr. kiwv, xvvds, dog, and 
xedady, head.) (Zodl.) genus of monkeys; the 
baboon. 

Cyn'o-dbn, n. [Gr. xiwv, xvvds, dog, and ddods, 
ddévros, tooth.] (Bot.) A genus of grasses; the 
dog’s-tooth grass. 

Cijn/o-globs'sum, n. (Gr. kéwv, xvvds, dog, and 
yAGooa, tongue.] (Bot.) A genus of plants of the 
order Boraginaceé ; hound’s-tongue. 

Cyn'o-rixt-d,n. (Gr. kiwy, kovds, dog, and dpexes, 
appetite.] (Med.) An insatiable, voracious appe- 
tite, like that of a dog. 

Cyn/o-swre (sin/o-shyr, 07 si/no-shur), n. [Lat. cy- 
nosura, GY. Kvvocovpd, dog’s-tail, the cynosure, 
from kdwy, genitive cuvds, dog, and ovpa, tail.] 

1. The constellation of the Lesser Bear, to which, 
as containing the polar star, the eyes of mariners 
and travelers are often directed. 

2. Any thing to which attention is strongly 
turned; a center of attraction; that which serves 
to direct. 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighboring eyes. Hilton. 

Let us see if there be not some principles, which, if steadily 
ne in view, might serve as a cynosure to direct you in this 
unknown navigation. Southey. 

Cyn!o-stt’rus, n. (Gr. kvvdcovpa, dog’s-tail.] ( Bot.) 
A genus of grasses, including the dog’s-tail, or 
golden-seed. 

Gy’on,n. See CIon. 

CY/o-pho'ri-d,n. (Gr. xvodopia, pregnancy, from 
Koos, fetus, and déperv, to bear.] (AMed.) Time of 
gestation, or of carrying the fetus; pregnancy. 

Cy pe-ra'ce-e, ane [Gy. kimetpos, sedge.] (Bot.) 
A family of grass-like or rush-like herbs, including 
the sedge. 
¥p/e-ra/ceotis, a. (Bot.) Pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, plants of the family Cyperacee. 

Cyp’e-ris, n. [Gr. xime:pos, sedge.] (Bot.) A ge- 
nus of vlants belonging to the sedge family. 
y’paexr, n. See CIPHER. 
yph/o-nism,n. [Gr. cudwvicpds, from kigwr, a 
crooked piece of wood, a sort of pillory in which 
criminals were fastened by the neck, from kv@és, 
bent, stooping.] A punishment sometimes used by 
the ancients, consisting in the besmearing of the 
criminal with honey, and exposing him to insects. 

Ci-pre'a,n. (Gr. Kurpia, a name of Venus.] 
(Conch.) A genus of mollusks; the cowry, ' one 
species of which (C. moneta) is used as money by 
the natives of Africa and some other countries. 

€¥% pres,n. [Fr., 80 near, as near, as near as possi- 
hie] (Law.) A rule of construction by way of ap- 
proximation. 

Gy’press, n. [Lat. cupressus, Gr. xutapiccos, Fr, 





cypres. Of, Gr. ximpos, a tree growing in Cyprus, 
Heb. kopher, Gen. vi.14.] (Bot.) A tree of the ge- 
nus Cupressus, belonging to the coniferous family, 
mostly evergreen, and haying wood remarkable for 
its durability. 

(==- Among the species are the common European cy- 
press, C. sempervirens, the evergreen American cypress, 
C. thyoides, and the deciduous American cypress, Zaro- 
dium distichum. As having anciently been used at fu- 
nerals, and to adorn tombs, it is an emblem of mourning 
and sadness. 

Oy’press-vine,n. (Bot.) A climbing plant with 
red flowers; the Quamoclit vulgaris. Gray. 

Cyp/ri-an,7. 1. A native or inhabitant of Cyprus, 
especially of ancient Cyprus. 

2. A lewd woman; a harlot. 

Oyp/ri-an, a. [Lat. Cyprius, from Cyprus, Gr. Ko - 
moos, anisland in the Mediterranean, renowned for 
the worship of Venus. ] 

1. Belonging to the island of Cyprus. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, lewdness, or those who 
practice it. 

Oyp/rine, a. [Lat. cyprinus, Gr. kutptvos, a kind of 
carp. 

1 Peas to a fish of the genus Cyprinus, of 
which the carp is a species. 

2. [From cypress.| Of, or pertaining to, cypress. 

Cy’prime, . (Min.) A variety of idocrase having a 
blue tint, supposed to be due to the presence of cop- 
per. Dana. 

Cy-prt/nus,n. (Ichth.) A genus of fishes including 
the carp. 

C¥p'ri-ot, n. [Fr. Cypriot, Chypriot, It. Cipri- 
otto.] (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Cyprus. 
Cijp'ri-pe! di-tum,n. (Gr. Kirpis, Venus, and 76- 
dtov, sock.] (Bot.) A genus of plants including the 

lady’s-slipper. 7h ; : 

Py'pris, n.; pl. eYP/REDES. [Lat. Cypris, Gr. 

brpts, the Cyprian goddess Venus. See Oyp- 

(Zoél.) A species of minute crustacea, 





RIAN. ] 





CZAROWITZ 


having the body inclosed in a delicate bivalve shell. 
They abound in stagnant water, and other related 
species exist in the ocean. See CruSTACEA and 
ENTOMOSTRACANS. Dana. 
Cy’/prus, n. Probably so named as being first 
manufactured in Cyprus.] A thin, transparent 
stuff, the same as, or corresponding to, crape. It 
was either white or black, the latter being most 


common, and used for mourning. [Obs.] Nares. 
Lawn as white as e’er was snow, 

Cyprus black as e’er was crow. Shak. 

Oy’prus-lJawn, 7. Thesame as Cyprus. Milton. 


Cyp'se-la,n. (Bot.) A one-seeded, one-celled, in- 
dehiscent fruit; an achenium with the calyx tube 
adherent, Brande. Gray. 

Coe aie n. (Ornith.) A genus of swallows; the 
swift. 
yr/ema/ie, a. [Lat. Cyrenaicus, from Cyrene, in 
Libya.] (Geog.) Pertaining to Cyrene. 

¢y-re/ni-an, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Cyrene, in 
Africa. 

Cy-re/ni-an, n. 
of Cyrene. 

2. One belonging to a school of philosophers es- 
tablished at Cyrene by Aristippus, a disciple of 
Socrates, and whose doctrines were nearly the 
same as those of the Epicureans. 

Cyr/i-o-log/ie, a. [Gr. xvprodoytkds, from xiptos, 
chief, and Aéyos, discourse. Cf. CuRIOLOGIC.] 
Relating, or pertaining to, capital letters. 

Cyr’to-style, n. [Gr. k«vprdés, bent, curved, and 
orvAos, pillar.] (Arch.) A circular portico project- 
ing from the front, or other part, of a building. 

Cyst, n. [Gr. xiorts, bladder, bag, pouch, from 
kvecv, to hold, contain, ew (Physiol.) A pouch 
or sac, without opening, and commonly of a mem- 
branous nature, which is accidentally developed in 
one of the natural cavities, or in the substance of 
organs: it contains morbid matter, differing in color 
and quality in different cases, [Written also cys- 
tis. Dunglison. 

Cystfie, a. [Fr. cystique.] 

1. Having the form of, or living in, a cyst; as, the 
cystic entozoa. Carpenter. 

2. Containing cysts; cystose; as, cystic sarcoma. 

3. Pertaining to, or contained in, a cyst; espe- 
cially, pertaining to, or contained in, the urinary or 
gall-bladders, 


Cystic artery, a branch of the hepatic. — Cystic duct, 
the membranous canal that conveys the bile from the 
hepatic duct into the gall-bladder.— Cystic medicine, a 
medicine suitable for diseases of the bladder. 

C¥s/ti-cér’eus, n. [Gr. xborts, cyst, and xépxos, 
tail.] A parasite infesting animals; the larval form 
of the tape-worm or teenia ; — called also tailed blad- 
der-worm. 

Cys-tid/e-an, n. 
form.] A fossil related to an encrinite. 
INODERM. Dana, 

Cyst/ine, n. [See Cystr.] (Chem.) A kind of cal- 
culus formed in the human bladder;— called also 
cystic oxide. tregory. 

Cys tis,n. A cyst. See Cysr. 

Cys-tt'tis,n. [Fr. cystitie. See Cyst.] (Med.) In- 
flammation of the bladder. 

Cy¥s/to-céle, n. [Fr. cystocéle, from Gr, kioris and 
xhAn, tumor. See Cyst.] (Med.) Hernia of the 
urinary bladder. Dunglison. 

C¥s/to-lith/ie, a. [Gr. xiorts, bladder, and dios, 
stone.] (Med.) Relating to stone in the bladder. 

O¥st/Gse, a. Containing, or resembling, a cyst; 
cystic. 

C¥s/to-tome, n. [Fr., from Gr. xioris, bladder, 
and réuvecv, to cut.] (Surg.) An instrument used 
in performing the operation of cystotomy. 

Cys-tdt/o-my,n. [Gr. «torts, bladder, and répvetv, 
to cut.] The act or practice of opening cysts; par- 
ticularly, the operation of cutting into the bladder 
for the extraction of astone or other extraneous 
matter, 

Cyth/e-vé/an, a. (Lat. Cythereus, from Cythera, 
Gr. KéSnpa, now Cerigo, anisland in the gean, 
celebrated for the worship of Venus.] Pertaining 
to the goddess Venus. 

CHti-sts,n. (Lat. cytisus, Gr. xiricvs.] (Bot.) A 
genus of ornamental trees and shrubs, of which the 
Laburnums are well-known examples. Loudon. 

Cy’to-bla&st, n. [Gr. xiros, cell, and Bdacrdvey, to 
sprout.] (Physiol.) The germinal or active spot of 
of a cellule, through or in which its development 
proceeds. R. Owen. 

Cy/to-Ztnle-sts, n. [Gr. xbros, cell, and yévects, 
origin, creation.] (Physiol.) The development of 
cells in organic structures. See CELL. Carpenter. 

Cziix (zir),n. [O. Pol. czar, czarz, now car, pro- 
nounced fsar, Croat. czar, czeszar, Russ. tsarj, 
Hung. csdszar, from Lat. Cesar, Gr. Kaicap, like 
the Ger. kaiser.] A king; a chief; a title of the 
emperor of Russia. [Written also tzar.] 

Cza-ri/ma (za-re/nd), n. [Russ. tsaritsa, Pol. tsa- 
rowa.| <A title of the empress of Russia. 

Cza-rin/i-an, a. Pertaining to the ezar or the eza- 
rina; czarish. 

Cziix/ish, «w. Pertaining to the ezar of Russia. i 

Cziaxr’o-witz (-wits),n. [Russ. isarcwiich, tsesare- 
witch.] The title of the eldest son of the ezar of 
Russia. 


1. (Geog.) A. native or inhabitant 


(Gr. kéoris, bladder, and etdos, 
See Ecu- 
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D in the English alphabet, is the fourth letter, 

g and the third consonant or articulation, See 
Principles of Pronunciation, § 70. 

Da-al’der, n. A Dutch silver coin, equivalent in 
value to 2s. 7d. sterling. 

Dab, v. t. es & p. p. DABBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DABBING.| [Cf. Eng. dap, dip, tap, tip ; O. D. dab- 
ben, noe dappen, tappen, tippen, dupfen, tupfen, 
tiipfen. 

+8 To strike gently, as with a soft or moist sub- 
stance, 


1 Asore should... be wiped... only by dabbing it with fine 
int. y 


Sharp. 

2. To strike gently with the hand; to slap. 

St. Paul himself confesseth, that fora medicine preservative 
against pride there was given to him... the prick of the flesh 
to dab him in the neck. Sir 7. More. 

Dib, n. [See supra. Possibly corrupted from 
adept, q. v-] 

1. A gentle blow with the hand or some soft sub- 
stance; hence, a sudden blow or hit. 

2. A small lump or mass of any thing soft, with 
which something is dabbed. 

3. One who can dab skillfully; a skillful hand; a 
dabster; anexpert. [Collog.] 

One excels at a plan or title-page, another works away atthe 
body of a book, and a third is a dabatan index. Goldsmith. 

4. (Ichth.) A small, \ 
flat fish, allied to the 
flounder, of a dark- 
brown color; Platessa 
Limander. Baird. = 

Dab/ble, v. t. [imp. & 
Pp. Pp. DABBLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DABBLING.] 

Diminutive of dab; O. 

. dabbelen.] To wet by little dips or strokes; to 

senile to spatter; to moisten. ‘Bright hair 
abbled in blood.” Shak. 

Daib/ble, v.i. 1. To play in water, as with the 

hands; to paddle or splash in mud or water. 
Calm lakes... 
Where the duck dabbles mid the rustling sedge. Wordsworth. 

2. To work ina slight or superficial manner; to 
touch here and there; to tamper; to meddle. 

You have, I think, been dabblung with the text. Atterbury. 

Dab/bler, n. 1. One who dabbles. 

2. One who dips slightly into any thing; a super- 

ficial meddler. 


He dares not complain of the toothache, lest our dabblers in 
politics should be ready to swear against him for disaffection. 
Swyt. 





Dab. 


Dab’ bling-ly, adv. In a dabbling manner. 

Onin. ,”. [From dab, equivalent to dip, and 
chack. 

1. (Ornith.) A certain water-fowl allied to the 
grebe, of the family Columbus, and genus Podiceps ; 
— called also dipchick, didapper, and dobchick. 

As when a dabchick waddles through the copse. Pope. 

2. A babyish person. Wright. 

Dib/ster, n. [Cf. Das, 7.,3.,and DAppER.] One 
who is skilled; one who is expert; a master of his 
business. [ Colloq.] 

Da eat’po (dai-ki/po). [It., from da, from, and 
capo, head, beginning; Lat. caput.] (Mus.) From 
the beginning; a direction to return to, and end 
with, the first strain ; — indicated by the letters D. C. 

Dage, n. [Also written dare; Fr. dard, W. darsen.] 
(ichth.) A small river fish, of a bright silvery color, 





of the family Cyprinus and genus Leuciscus, the 
common dace being L, valgaris. Baird. 

Da/cian (dia/shan),n. (Geog.) An inhabitant of the 
ancient Dacia, which embraced Transylvania, Mol- 
davia, and other adjoining regions. 

Da/cian, a. (Geog.) Belonging to Dacia or the Da- 
cians. 

Da-eoit’,n. See DAKOIT. 

Da-eoit/y,n. See DAKOITY. 

Dae'rvy-&e-lolsis,n. (Gr. daxpv, tear, and yeXar, 
to laugh.] (Med.) A disease in which the patient 
laughs and weeps at the same time. Dunglison. 

Bite'ry-o’ma,n. (Gr. daxpibew, to weep.] (Med.) 
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D. 


A diseased condition of the eye, by which the tears 
are prevented from passing into the nose, and in 
consequence trickle over the face, 

Dae/tyl, n. (Lat. dactylus, Gr. daxrvXos, properly a 
finger.] (Pros.) A poetical foot of three syllables, 
one long, followed by two short, or one accented 
followed by two unaccented;—so called from the 
similarity of its arrangement to that of the joints of 
a as er; as, tégminé, mer'ciful. [Written also dac- 
tyle. 

Dae/tyl-ar, a. Pertaining to a dactyl; dactylic. 

Die/’tyl-et, n. [Diminutive of dactyl, q. v.] A 
dactyl. [Obds. 

Dae-tylVie (123), a. [Lat. dactylicus, Gr. daxrvAtxkés, 
from daxrvdos.] Pertaining to, or consisting chiefly 
or wholly of, dactyls; as, dactylic verses. 

Dae-t¥lVie, n. A line consisting chiefly or wholly 
of dactyls. ‘* Cantering dactylic measure.” Prescott. 

Dae+tyl/i-o-gly¥yph, n. _[Gr. daxrvdtoyipos, an 
engraver of gems, from daxrdAtos, finger-ring, from 
daxrvdos, finger, and yAdPerv, to engrave.] 

1. An engraver of gems forrings and other orna- 
ments. ; 

2. The inscription of the name of the artist ona 
finger-ring or gem. 

Dae-ty¥l/i-dg/ly-phy, n. The art of engraving 
upon precious stones. 

Dae-tylisg/ra-phy, n. [Gr. daxridwos, finger- 
ring, and ypa@ecv, to write.] The science or art of 
gem-engraving. 

Dae-t¥l/i-dlVo-Sy, n. [Gr. daxridtos, finger-ring, 
and Adyos, discourse.] The science which treats 
of the history and qualities of finger-rings. 

Dae-t¥l/i-o-man/¢cy, n. Gr. daxridtos, finger- 
ring, and vavreia, divination.) Divination by means 
of finger-rings. 5 

Dae’tyl-ist, n. One who writes dactylic verse. 

Dae/tyl-6Vo-gy, n. [Gr. daxrvdos, finger, and 
A6yos, Piscontye| A method of communication 
which employs what is called a manual alphabet, or 
finger alphabet, that is, certain positions and mo- 
tions of the hand and fingers answering to the com- 
mon written alphabet. Itthus serves in the place of 


speech, andis used chiefly among the deaf and dumb. 


(=~ There are two different manual alphabets, the 
one-hand alphabet, which was perfected by the Abbé de 
l'Epée, who died in 1789, and which is used in France and 
America, and the ¢wo-hand alphabet, almost as ancient, 
used in England and Germany. 


One-hand Alphabet. 





DADO 





Two-hand Alphabet. 


Dae/tyl-bn/o-my, n. ([Gr. daéxrvos, finger, and 
vouos, law, distribution.] The art of numbering or 
counting by the fingers. 5 

Die’tyl-6p/ter-otis, a. [Gr. daxrvdos, finger, and 
mrepov, wing.] (/chth.) Having the inferior rays of 
the pectoral fin partially free ;—said of a fish. Ogilvie. 

Dac'tyl-ip'ter-iis, n. [See supra.] (Ichth.) A 
genus of fishes - ; ; 
containing two 
species, the fly- 
ing fish, or fying 
gurnard, and the 
D. orientalis of 
Cuvier. Ogilvie. 







Dad, n. (Ir. <— 
Dad/dy,}$ daid, Flying Gurnard (Dactylopterus). 
Gael. daidein, 


W. & Arm. tad, L. Ger. taite, tatte, O. D. teyte, O, 
Lat. tata, Gr. rara, Sp. & Pg. taita, Finn. taata, 
Esthonian taat, Skr. tata, Hind. tdt, Gipsy dad, 
dada.] Father ;—a word used by small children. 
I was never so bethumped with words 
Since first I called my brother's father dad. Shak. 
Dad/dle, v. i. (Cf. Eng. dandle.] To walk unstead 
ily, like a child or an old man; hence, to do any 
thing slowly. 


Dad/dle, n. The hand or foot; the fist. [Prov. 
Eng.) right. 


Dad/dock, n. [Also daddick, daddac. Cf. Prov. 
Eng. dad, alarge piece.] The rotten body of a tree. 
Dad/dy-léng/-légs, n. (Hntom.) An insect of 
the genus Jipula, having a small body, and very 
long, slender legs; the crane-fly ;—called also 
Jather-long-legs. 
Dade, v.¢. [Cf. Eng. dandle.] To hold up by lead- 
ing strings, as a child. [Obs. 
Little children when they learn to go 
By painful mothers daded to and fro. Drayton. 
Dade, v. i. To walk unsteadily, as a child held up 
by leading strings, or just learning to walk; to moye 
slowly; to daddle. [Obs.] 
No sooner taught to dade, than from their mother trip. 
; Drayton, 
Dade, n. <A kind of bird, apparently a wader. 
There’s neither swallow, dove, nor dade, 
Can soar more high or deeper wade. Loyal Garland, 1686. 
Dii’do, n._[It., Sp., & Pg. dado, die, cube, pedestal, 
Pr. dat, Fr. dé, from Lat. dare, to give, to throw; 
hence, datum, something thrown on a table, die. | 
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Peas 


DADAL 


(Arch.) The die or square part in the middle of 
the pedestal of a column, between the base and the 
cornice; also, that part of an apartment between 
the plinth and the impost molding. Gwilt. 
Dee/dal a. on de@dalus, deedalian, skill- 
Dee-da’li-an, ful, from Dedalus, Gr. Aaidados 
the mythic craftsman of Crete, daidados, skillful. } 
Formed with art; displaying artistic skill; ingeni- 
ous; intricate; maze-like. 
Then doth the deedal earth throw forth to thee, 
Out of her fruitful lap, abundant flowers. Spenser. 


Come then, haste all, and issue out on them, 
Our bodies decked in our dedalian arms. Chapman. 


Doed/a-lotis (déd/a-lus), a. [Lat.d@dalus.] (Bot.) 
Having a margin with various windings and turn- 
ings; of a beautiful and delicate texture ;— said of 
the leaves of plants. 


Diff, n. ([Icel. daufr, stupid, O. Sw. dds, allied to 
deaf, q.v.] A stupid, blockish fellow. [Obs] 
‘haucer. 


Dis, v. ¢. fo. Sw. dofwa, défwa, to make dull, to 
stupefy.] ‘To daunt. LP rp, Ling.) Grose, 
Diff, v. t. [Equivalent to doff, do of, q.v.] To toss 
aside; to put off. [Obs.] i 
Canst thou so duff me? Thou hast killed my child. Shak, 
Daf; v.i. To act foolishly; to be sportive; to toy. 
Scot.] Jamieson. 

Daf’fle, v.i. To show want or loss of memory; to 
be forgetful. 

Da&f/fo-dil, n. [D. affodiile, It. asfodillo, O. Fr. as- 
phodile, aphrodille, N. Fr. asphodcle, fleur @aspho- 
déle, Lat. asphodelus, Gr. daédsdos, See ASPHO- 
DEL.] (Bot.) A plant of the genus Narcissus (N. 
pseudo-narcissus). It has a bulbous root, and beau- 
tiful flowers, usually of a yellow hue; — called also 
daffodilly, daffadilly, and daffadowndilly, 

A college gown 
That clad her like an April daffodilly. 

Daft (6), a. [See Darr, 2.] : 

1, Delirious; insane; hence, stupid; foolish. 
Let us think no more of this daft business, W. Scott. 
2. Innocently gay; sportive; playful; also, dis- 
osed to go to excessin mirth. [Scot.] Jamieson. 
pig, n. [Fr. dague, It., Sp., & Pg. daga, L. Lat. da- 
4a, D. dagge, a dagger, O. Fr. dagge, a small gun, 
ael. dag, a pistol, Armor. dug, dager, W. dager, 
dagr, Ir. daigear, a dagger. ] 
< . A dagger or poniard. 
2.A kind of pistol formerly used. 
The Spaniards discharged their dags, and hurt some of 
hee oxe. 
A sort of pistol, called dag, was used about the same time as 
hand-guns and harquebuts. Grose, 

Dig, n. a dagg, Dan. dug, Icel. dégg. See 
DeEw.] misty shower; dew. [Obs.] wlliwell. 

Diz, n. [A-S. dag, dang, any thing that is rie 

? A loose end, as of locks of wood ; —called also 
dag-locks. 
3. A leathern latchet. 

Dig, v.t. [{1. From dag, dew,q.v. 2. From dag, 
loose end.] 

1. To daggle or bemire. [Prov. Eng.] Johnson. 
3. To cut into strips or points; to slit; as, to dag 
the edge of a garment. [0bs.] 

Dig, v.i. Tobemisty. [Prov. Zng.] Wright. 

Dagiéer, m. [See DAG, 7, a ; 
dagger. The Ger. & D. degen, 
a sword, is derived from Fr, 
dague, It. dig, &c.] 

{. A short sword; a pon- 
jard. Sidney. e 
“2. (Print.) A mark of refer- 
ence in the form of a dagger; 
thus [t]. It is the second refer- 
ence used when more than one 
occurs on a page ; —called also 
obelisk. 
To look daggers, to look fiercely, 
reproachfully, or angrily. 

Daig’ger, v.t. To pierce with 
a dagger; to stab. 

Dagges (digz), n. pl. [From 

dag, to cut into slips.} The ornamental cutting 
of the edges of garments, introduced about A. D. 
1346, according to the Chronicles of St. Albans. 

: Halliwell. 

Diig’gle (dig’gl), v. t. [imp. & p. p. DAGGLED; 
Pp. pr. & vb. n. DAGGLING.] [Diminutive of dag, 
vy. t.,q.v.] To trail so as to wet or befoul; to dip; 
to wet; to dirty. 

‘The warrior’s very plume, I say, 
Was daggled by the dashing spray. 

Dag’gle, v. i. To run, go, or 
trail through water and mud. 
A puppy dagyled through the town. 

A Pope. 

Dasg’gle-tail,n. <A filthy per- 

_ son; aslattern; a slut. 

Dag’gie-tiil, a. Having 

Dig’/gle-tailed, the lower 
ends of garments defiled with 

~ mud. gs. 

Dag’-ldck, n. [dag, dew, and 
lock.| A dirty, soiled lock of 
wool on a sheep. [Often pro- 

nounced tag-lock. | 

Degen, n. [From Heb. dag, a 

-fish.] The national god of the 


Tennyson. 





Daggers. 


W. Scott. 
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Philistines, represented with the face and hands of 
aman, and the tail of a fish; the fish-god. 
This day a solemn feast the people hold, 

To Dagon, their sea-idol. Milton. 

eRe ai n. (dag, ashred.] A coarse woolen 

fabric made of dag-locks, or the refuse of wool. 


** Under covyerlets made of dag-swain.” Holinshed, 
Dig’-tailed (+tald), a. Trailed in mud; daggle- 
tailed. f Obs.) Bp. Hall. 


Da-guér/re-an (da-gér/f-an), a. Pertaining to 

Da-guérre/i-an$ Daguerre, or to his invention 
of the daguerreotype. 

Da-guérre/o-type (da-gtr/o-tip) (Synop., § 130), n. 
[From Daguerre, the discoverer. ] 

1. A method of taking pictures by photography, 
on plates of copper silvered over, and on other ma- 
terials suitably prepared. The image is received 
by means of a camera obscura on the plate, which 
has previously been rendered sensitive to light by 
means of iodine or bromine. The process depends 
on the power of light to decompose iodide or bro- 
mide of silver, so producing an image, which is 
rendered distinct and permanent by the action of 
vapor of mercury, or other appropriate agents, on 
the plate. 

2. The picture produced by the above process. 

Da-guérre/o-type (da-gZér/o-tip), v. t. 

1. To produce or represent by the photographic 
art, as a picture. 

2. To impress with great distinctness; to imitate 
exactly. 

Da-gueérre/o-ty¥p/er, )n. One who takes da- 

| Da-guérre/o-typ'ist, guerreotypes. 

Da-guérre/o-typ/ie, a, Of, or pertaining to, 

Da-guérre/o-typ/ie-al, the daguerreotype. 

Da-guérre/o-typ/y,n. ‘The art of producing pho- 
tographic pictures, 

Dih/lia (dal/y4, or dal/y4) (Synop., § 130), n. [From 
Dahil, the name of a Swedis botanist, (Bot.) A 
genus of plants native to Mexico, of the order 
Composit@, and by continental botanists called 
Georgina, It produces a large and beautiful 
flower, and has many varieties, which differ in 
color. Loudon, 

Diah/line (dii/lin), n. [From dahlia, q.v.] Inuline. 
See INULINE. 

Dai/li-mess, 7. Daily occurrence. 

Daily, a. [From day; A-S8. daglic, from deg, 
day.} Happening or belonging to each successive 
day; diurnal. 

Give us this day our daily bread. Matt. vi. 11. 

Bunyan has told us... that in New England his dream was 
the daily subject of the conversation of thousands. Macaulay, 

Syn.—Diurnal.—Dairy, Diurnat. Daily is Anglo- 
Saxon, and diurnal is Latin. The former is used in ref- 
erence to the ordinary concerns of life; as, daily wants, 
daily cares, daily employments. The latter is appropri- 
ated chiefly by astronomers, but is sometimes used by 
poets as a word of greater dignity. Itis applied especially 
to what belongs to the astronomical day; as, the diurnal 
revolution of the earth. 


Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of Heaven on all his ways. 


Half yet remains unsung, but narrower bound, 
Within the visible diurnal sphere. Dilton. 
Daily, adv. Every day; day by day; as, a thing 
happens daily. 
Daint, ». [See DArnty, a.] Something of exqui- 
site taste; a dainty. [Obs.] 
Excess or daints my lowly roof maintains not. P. Fletcher. 
Daint, a. Exquisite in taste; dainty. [Obs.] ‘‘To 
cherish him with diets dint.” Spenser. 
Dain/ti-ly, adv. Ina nice, fastidious, or exquisite 
manner; nicely; scrupulously; deliciously. 
Dain/ti-ness, n. The state or condition of being 
dainty; nicety; delicacy; deliciousness; fastidious- 
ness; scrupulousness. ‘‘ The daintiness and nice- 
ness of our captains.” Hackluyt. 
More notorious for the daintiness of the provision... than 
for the massiveness of the dish. Hakewill. 
The duke exceeded in the daintiness of his leg and foot. 
Wotton. 


[From daint or dainty, q.v.] A del- 





Milton. 


Dain’trel, n. 

icacy. [Obs. 

Dain/ty, a. [O.Fr. dain, dainty, fine, quaint, cu- 

rious (Cotgrave), probably from Lat. dignus. wor- 

thy, suitable, It. degno. But cf. also W. dain, fine, 

delicate, nice, deintiaidd, a., dainty, delicious, 
deintiaeth, n., a dainty; dant, pl. daint, a tooth.] 

1. Delicious to the palate; agreeable to the taste; 

toothsome. 
Dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs. Shak. 
2. Nice; delicate; elegant in form, manner, or 


breeding. 

Those dainty limbs which nature lent 

For gentle usage. Milton. 
I would be the girdle about her dainty, dainty waist. Tennyson. 


3. ee dainties; hence, over-nice; hard to 


please; fastidious; scrupulous; ceremonious. 
They were a fine and dainty people. Bacon. 
Basins and ewers to lave her dainty hands. Shak. 
Let us not be dainty of leave-taking. Shak. 


Dainty maketh derth, an old proverb used by Spenser 
to signify that to be too nice makes an artificial scarcity 
without necessity. Nares.— Zo make dainty, to assume 
or affect delicacy or fastidiousness. [0ds.] 








DALLY 


: Ah, ha, my mistresses, which of you all 
Will now deny to dance? She that makes dainty, she 
I'll swear hath corns. Shak. 
Diain’/ty,n. 1. That which is delicious, delicate, or 
nice; a delicacy. 
That precious nectar may the taste renew 


Of Eden’s dainties, by our parents lost. Beau. &§ Fi. 
2. A term of fondness. [Obs.] 
Why, that’s my dainty. Shak. 


Syn.— Delicacy. —Darnty, DeLicacy. These words 
are here compared as denoting articles of food. The term 
delicacy is applied to a nice article of any kind, and hence 
to articles of food which are particularly attractive. 
Dainty is stronger, and denotes some-exquisite article of 
cookery. A hotel may be provided with all the delicacies of 
the season, and its table richly covered with dainties. 

These delicacies 
I mean of taste, sight, smell, herbs, fruits, and flowers, 


Walks and the melody of birds. Milton. 
A table furnished plenteously with bread, 
And dainties, remnants of the last regale. Cowper. 


Dai’ry (da/ry, 89),”. [L. Lat. daeria, dayeria, from 
a supposed O, Eng. day or dey, milk, preserved in 
Proy. Eng. day-houwse, milk-house, dairy, day- 
woman, a dairy-maid. Cf. Scot. dey, dee, a dairy- 
maid, Sw. deja.) 

1. The place, room, or house where milk is kept, 
and converted into butter or cheese. 

What stores my dairies and my folds contain. Dryden. 

2. That department of farming whichisconcerned 
in the production of milk, and its conversion into 
butter and cheese. 

Grounds were turned much in England either to feeding or 
dairy ; and this advanced the trade of English butter. Temple. 

3. A dairy-farm. [Lare.] 

Dai/ry-firm, ». A farm chiefly devoted to the 
making of butter and cheese, or to supplying milk 
to a town. 

Dai/ry-house, 7. 
management of milk. 

Dai/ry-maid,n. A female servant whose business 
is to attend to the dairy. 

Dai/ry-ing, n. The business of conducting a dairy. 

Da/is (da/is), n. [Fr. dais, a canopy, O. Fr. dais, 
deis, dois, a dining-table, Pr. deis, from Lat. discus, 
Gr. dickos, a quoit, It. desco, Ger. tisch, a table. 
Dining-tables used to be covered with a canopy; 
hence it signified at last in Fr. the canopy ene 

1. A raised floor at the upper end of the dining- 
hall, where the high table stood. 
fe 2. The upper table of a dining-hall, on its plat- 

orm, 

3. Aseat with a high wainscot back, and some- 
times having a canopy over it, for the use of those 
who sat at the high table. 

4. The canopy itself. 

Dai’sied (da/zid), a. Full of daisies; adorned with 
daisies. ‘' The daisied green.” Langhorne. 

Daisy, n. ([A-8. dages-edge, day’s eye, daisy.] 
(Bot.) A plant of the genus Bellis, of several va- 
rieties: the common daisy is the B. perennis. 


A house appropriated to the 


Loudon. 
Dak, n. See DAWK. 
Da/‘ker, )n. [See DICKER.] (0. Eng. & Scots Law.) 
Da/kir, A measure of certain commodities by 


number, usually ten, but sometimes twenty; as, a 
daker of hides consisted of ten skins; a daker of 
gloves of ten pairs. Burrill. 

Da/ker-hén, 1. [Daker is perhaps corrupted from 
W. creciar, the daker-hen, from cveéc, a sharp noise, 
creg, rough, harsh, hoarse, crechian, to scream, and 
tar, hen.] The corn-crake or land-rail. 

Da-koit!, n. (Beng. dakhe, arobber.] One of that 
class of robbers, in the East Indies, who act in 
gangs, not separately, but never commit murder if 
it is avoidable. J. D. Hooker. 

Da-koit'y, n. The art or practice of gang-robbery. 

Dal, n. (ot.) A sort of East Indian vetch. 

Dale,n. [L. Ger., D., Sw., Dan., O. Sax., & Goth. 
dal, Icel. dalr, dala, O. H. Ger. tal, N. H. Ger. thal ; 
W. dél, a winding, dale, Arm. ddl, a low and fruit- 
ful place.}] A low place between hills; a vale or 
valley. 

Where mountains rise, umbrageous dales descend. Thomson. 

Dales’/man, n. One living in a dale; —a term ap- 
plied particularly to the inhabitants of the valleys 
in the north of England, Norway, &c. 

Dal/li-an¢e, n. re dally, q. v-] 

1. The act of dallying, trifling, or fondling; in- 
terchange of caresses; sportiveness ;— used some- 
times in a bad sense, as equivalent to wantonness, 

Look thou be true, do not give dalliance 


Too much the rein. Shak. 
O, my life 
In Egypt! 0, the dalliance and the wit, 
The flattery and the strife. Tennyson. 
2. Delay or procrastination. Lo Shak. 
Da&l/li-er, n. One who fondles; a trifler; as, a dal- 


lier with pleasant words. 
DalVlop,n. Atuftorclump. [Obs.]  — Tusser. 
Dally, v.i. (imp. & p. p. DALLIED (dal/lid); p. pr. 
& vb. . DALLYING.] [Ger. dallen, dalen, dahlen, 
to dally, to trifle, to talk nonsense, Icel. rhyihe, to 
talk, O. Sw. tule, a droll or funny man, A-S. dol, 
foolish. ] 
1. To waste time in effeminate or voluptuous 
pleasures, or in idleness and trifles; to linger; to 
delay. 


DALLY 


We have trified too long already; it is madness to dally any 
longer. Calamy. 

2. To interchange caresses, especially with one 
of the opposite sex; to use fondling or wantonness; 


to sport. 
Not dallying with a brace of courtesans. Shak. 
She... dallies with the wind, and scorns the sun. Shak. 
Dally, v. t. To delay; to defer; to put off; to 
amuse. [Rare.] 
Dallying off the time with often skirmishes. Anolles, 
Dal-mat/ie, n. See DAL- 
MATICA, 
Dal-mit/i-ea,n. [L. Lat. 
dalmatica.} 


1. (Zecl.) A long white 
gown with sleeves, worn 
over the alb and stole, by 
deacons in the Roman 
Catholic church, and imi- 
tated from a dress origi- 
nally worn in Dalmatia. 

2. A similar robe worn 
by kings in the middle 
ages on solemn occasions. 
[Written also eee) 

Fosbroke. 
Dal/ri-ad, n. (Geog.) One 
of a tribe of people for- 
merly inhabiting a part of 
Scotland. 
Dal ri-ad/ie, a. Pertain- 
ing to the Dalriads. 


Dalmatica. 

Dal Segn'o (dal sin’ys), [It., from the sign.] SE 
(Mus.) A direction to go back to the sign, and , 
repeat from thence to the close. 

Dal-to/ni-an, n. One afflicted with color-blindness, 

Dal/ton-igm, 7, Inability to perceive or distinguish 
certain colors; color-blindness ; —so called from the 


chemist Dalton, who had this infirmity. Nichol. 
Dam, n. [0. Eng. dame, mistress, lady; also, 
raother. See DAME.] 6 

1. A female parent;— used of beasts, especially 
of quadrupeds. 

2. A human mother ; —in contempt. 

8. A crowned man in the game of draughts. 

Dim, vn. [0.L. Ger., D., & Dan. dam, Ger. & Sw. 
damm, Icel. dammr, L. Lat. damma.] A mole, 
bank, or mound of earth, or any wall, or a frame of 
wood, designed to obstruct the flow of water. 

Dam, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DAMMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DAMMING.] [A-S. demman, D. dammen, Ger. déim- 
men, Sw. ddmma, Dan. diimme, Goth. dammjan. 
See supra. ] 

1. To obstruct or restrain the flow of, by a dam; 
to confine by constructing a dam, as a stream of 
water ; — often used with in or up. 

2. To shut up; to restrain. 

The strait pass was dammed 
With dead men hurt behind, and cowards, 

To dam out, to keep out by means of a dam. 

Dam/age,n. [O. Fr. damage, Pr. damnatge, damp- 
natge, Norm. Fr. domage, N. Fr. dommage, O. It. 
dannaggio, now danno, from Lat. damnum, dam- 
age. 

Le vale permanent injury or harm to person, prop- 
erty, or reputation; an inflicted loss of value; detri- 
ment; injury; harm. 

Great errors and absurdities many commit for want ofa 
friend to tell them of them, to the great damage both of their 
fame and fortune. Bacon. 

2. (pl.) (Law.) The estimated reparation in 
money for detriment or injury sustained, a com- 
pensation, recompense, or satisfaction to one party, 
for a wrong or injury actually done to him by an- 
other. 

{=- In common law actions, the jury are the proper 
judges of damages. 

Nominal damages, those given for a violation of a right 
where no actual loss has acerued. 

Syn.—Mischief; injury; harm. See MIscHIEr. 

Dam/aégse, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DAMAGED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DAMAGING.| [O. Fr. damagier, domagier, 
Pr. dampnatgar, It. danneggiare. See supra.) To 
occasion damage to the soundness, goodness, or 
value of; to inflict injury upon; to hurt; to injure; 
to impair. 

He... came ay to the English admiral and gave him a 
broadside, with which he killed many of his men and dam- 
aged the ship. Clarendon. 

Dam/age, v.i. To suffer damage; to be injured or 
impaired in soundness or value. 

Daim/age-a-ble, a. [Fr. dommageable.] 

1. Capable of being injured or impaired; suscep- 
tible of damage. 

2. Hurtful; pernicious. [Mlare.] 

It may appear that it be not damageable to your royal ma- 
jesty. Hackluyt. 

Daim/age-feXs/amt (dim/ej-faz/ant), a. [From 
damage and Fr. faisant, making, doing, p. pr. of 
faire, to make, to do, equivalent to Lat. facere.] 
(Law.) Doing injury; trespassing, as cattle. 

Blackstone, 


Shak. 


See DAMMAR. 

Dim/as-céne, n. [Lat. Damascenus, of Damascus, 
from Damascus, Gr. Aapackds, the ancient capital 
of Calesyria, celebrated for its terebinths, plums, 
and fabrics in steel. ] 


Pam/ar, n. 
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1. (Geog.) A portion of the country of Syria, of 
which Damascus was the capital. 

2. A particular kind of plum;—usually called 
damson. See DAMSON. ; 

Dam/ask, a. 1. Pertaining to, or originating at, the 
city of Damascus; resembling the products or man- 
ufactures of Damascus. 

2. Having the color of the damask-rose. 

While dreaming on your damask cheek 
The dewy sister ovens lay. Tennyson. 

Damask color, a color like that of the damask rose. — 
Damask plum, a small dark-colored plum, generally called 
damson. — Damask rose (Bot.), a variety of rose (Rosa 
damascena) native to Damascus, and brought from thence. 
— Damask silk, a kind of heavy, rich, figured silk ; — usual- 
ly called simply damask. — Damas steel, a fine quality of 
steel originally made at Damascus, and formerly much 
valued for sword-blades, from its great flexibility and 
tenacity. 

Dam/ask, n. [It. damasco, damasto, dommasco, 
Sp. damasco, Fr. damas, Ger. damast, from Da- 
mascus. See supra.) 

1. A kind of stuff with raised figures in various 
patterns, as flowers, &c., woven in the loom. It 
was originally made at Damascus, and was com- 
posed of rich silk: it is now made of silk inter- 
mingled with flax, cotton, or wool. 

A bed of ancient damask, with a tester sufficiently lofty to 
grace a couch of state. W. Irving. 

2. Linen woven in imitation of the figures in 
damask silk. 

Dam/ask, v.t. [imp.& p.p. DAMASKED (dim/askt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DAMASKING.] To decorate with or- 
namental figures, as silk or other stuff with raised 
flowers, &c., or steel with devices; hence, to adorn; 
to embellish; to variegate. 

Mingled metal damasked o'er with gold. 
The soft, downy bank, damasked with flowers. 

Dam/ask-en, v.t. [Fr. damasquiner, It. damas- 

Dam/ask-een’,$ chinare, Sp. damasquinar, from 
It. damaschino, Sp. damasquino, from Lat. damas- 
cenus. See DAMASCENE.] To decorate, as iron, 
steel, &c., with designs produced by inlaying or in- 
crusting with another metal, as silver or gold, or by 
etching, &c.; to damask. 

Damaskeening is partly mosaic work, partly engraving, and 
partly carving. Ure. 

Dam/ask-in, n. [From It. damaschino, Sp. damas- 
quino. See DAMASKEN.] A certain kind of saber; 
—so called from the manufacture of Damascus. 

Da-masse’, n. [Fr.] A kind of linen manufactured 
in Flanders ;— so called because woven in flowers 
and figures imitating those of damask. 

Dam/as-sin, (Synop., § 130), ». (Fr. damassin, 
from damas. See DAMASK.] A kind of damask 
with gold and silver flowers woven in the warp and 
woof. Ure. 

Dame, n. [Fr. dame, It. dama, donna, Sp. dama, 
dona, duena, Pg. dama, dona, Pr. dama, domna, 
dona, L. Lat. domna, donna, from Lat. domina, 
mistress, lady, f. of dominus, master of the house, 
from domus, house, Gr. dé6j05.] 

1. A mistress; a woman in authority; especially, 
a lady in rank or culture. 

Then shall the priest be as the people, the master as the 
servant, the dame like the maid. Bible, 1551. 

Not all these lords do vex me half so much 
As that proud dame, the lord protector’s wife. Shak. 
Sovran of creatures, universal dame. Milton. 

2. The mistress of a family in common life, or the 
mistress of a common school; as, a dame’s school, 
or dame school. 

Dame’s-vi/o-let, n. (Bot.) A cruciferous plant 

Dame/wort (-wirt), of the genus Hesperis (H, 
matronalis), remarkable for fragrance, especially 
toward the close of the day; — called also rocket. 

Loudon. 

Da/mi-an-ist, ». (/ccl. Hist.) A follower of Da- 
mianes, patriarch of Alexandria in the sixth centu- 
ry, who made a distinction between the divine es- 
sence and the persons of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. In other words, they denied that each per- 
son by himself and in nature was God, but main- 
tained that the three persons had a common divini- 
ty, by an undivided participation of which each one 
was God. 

Dam/mar, n. [Javan. & Malay. ddmar.] A res- 

Dam/ma-ra, inous substance obtained from cer- 
tain trees indigenous to the East Indies, especially 
the Dammara and Dammar-pine, and used for mak- 
ing varnish and like purposes. 

Dam/ma-ra, 2. (Bot.) A large tree of the 

Dam/mar-pine, order Conifera@, indigenous to 
the East Indies, and of two species, Dammara ori- 
entalis and D. australis. Loudon. 

Damn (dim), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. DAMNED (diimd); 
p.pr. & vb. n. DAMNING (diim/ing).] [Lat. damnare, 
to condemn, from damnum, damage, a fine, penalty, 
Fr. damner, Pr. dampnar, O. Sp. & Pg. damnar, It. 
dannare.] 

1. To condemn; to decide to be wrong or worthy 
of punishment; to adjudge to punishment or death; 
to censure; to sentence. 

He shall not live; look! with aspotIdamnhim. Shak. 

2. (Theol.) To condemn to punishment in the fu- 
ture world; to consign to perdition. 

He that believeth not shall be damned. 


Dryden, 
Milton. 


Mark xvi. 16. 








DAMPISHNESS 


3. To condemn as bad, or displeasing, by open 
expression, as by hissing, &c. 
You are not so arrant a critic as to damn them [the works 
of modern poets] without hearing. Pojie. 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering teach the resttosneer. Pope. 
Dam/na-bil/i-ty, n. The state or quality of de- 
serving condemnation; damnableness. 
Dam/na-ble, a. [Lat. damnabilis, from damnare ; 
Fr. & O. Sp. damnable, Pr. dampnable, It. danna- 
bile. See supra.] 
1. Worthy of, or liable to, damnation. 


He is a creature unprepared, unmeet for death, 
And to transport him in the mind he is, 


Were damnable. Shak. 
2. Odious; detestable, or pernicious. [Zow.] 
Begin, murderer; leave thy damnable faces. Shak. 


Dim/na-ble-ness,n. The state or quality of de- 
serving damnation, 

Dam/na-bly, adv. 1. In a manner to incur severe 
censure, condemnation, or punishment. 
2. Odiously ; detestably; excessively. [Low.] 
Dam-na/tion, n. [Lat. damnatio, from damnare ; 
Fr. damnation, Pr. dampnacio, O, Sp. damnacion, 

It. dannazione. See supra.] 
1. The state of being damned; condemnation; 
censure. [Obs.] 
2. (Theol.) Condemnation to everlasting punish- 
ment in the future state. 
Wickedness is sin, and sin is damnation. Shak. 

Dam/na-to-ry, a. [Lat. damnatorius, from dam- 
nator, acondemner, from damnare. See DAMN.) 
Condemning to damnation; condemnatory. 

Damned (dimd; in serious discourse, dim/ned), 
p.a. 

1. Sentenced to punishment in a future state; 
condemned. 
2. Hateful; detestable; abominable. [Zovw.] 

Dam-niffie, a. [Lat. damnijficus, from damnwin, 
damage, loss, and facere, to make,] Procuring or 
causing loss; mischievous. 

Dam/ni-fy, v.t. [L. Lat. damnificare, from Lat. 
damnijicus ; O. Fr. dampnifier, Pr. dampnijicar, 
damnyicar, Sp. damnificar, Pg. danificar, It. dan- 
nificare. See supra.] To cause loss or damage to; 
to hurt in person, estate, or interest; to injure; to 
endamage; toimpair. [Rare.] 

This work will ask as many more officials to make expur- 
gations and expunctions, that the commonwealth of learning 


be not damnijied. Dfilton. 
Dam/ning-ness, n. Tendency to bring damna- 
tions [ Obs.) Hammond. 
Dam/o-sel 
Dim/o-sé11a, m. Sameas DAMSEL. [0Obs.] 


Damp, a. [compar. DAMPER; superl. DAMPEST. | 
[From damp, n., q. v.] 
1. Being in a state between dry and wet; moder- 
ately wet; moist; humid. 
O’erspread with a damp sweat and holy fear. Dryden. 


2. Dejected; depressed; sunk. [Rare.]} 
All these and more came flocking, but with looks 
Downcast and damp. ‘ilton. 
Damp,n. [L. Ger., D., & Dan. damp, Sw. damb, 
Icel. dampi, Ger. dampf, steam, vapor, fog, smoke, 
from M. H. Ger. dimpfen, to smoke, imp. damp/. | 
1. Moisture; humidity; fog. 
Night... with black air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom. Milton. 
2. Dejection; depression; discouragement. 
Even now, when thus I stand blest in thy presence 
A secret damp of grief comes o’er my soul. Addison. 

3. (pl.) (Mining.) Gaseous products, that are 
eliminated in coal-mines, wells, &c. 

(t= These are the choke-damp, consisting principally 
of carbonic acid, and so called from its extinguishing 
flame and life; and jire-damp, consisting chiefly of light 
carbureted hydrogen, and so called from its tendeney to 
explode when mixed with atmospheric air and brought 
into contact with flame. 

Damp,v.t. [imp.& p. p. DAMPED (dimpt, 85); p. 
pr. & vb. nN. DAMPING. | 

1. To render damp; to moisten; to make humid, 
or moderately wet. 

2. To render chilly ; to depress or deject ; to abate. 

I do not mean to wake the gloomy form 
Of superstition dressed in wisdom’s garb 
To damp your tender hopes. Akenside. 

3. To make dull; as, to damp sound. Bacon. 

4. To check or restrain, as action or vigor; to 
weaken; to make languid; to discourage. 

Usury dulls and damps all industries, improvements, and 
new inventions, wherein money would be stirring if it were 
not for this slug. : Bacon. 

Damp/en (dimp/n), v. t. or 7. [imp. & p. p. DAMP- 
ENED; p. pr. & vb. %. DAMPENING.] To make or 
become damp or moist. : 

Dimp/er,n. (a.) That which damps or checks; as, 
a valve or movable plate in the flue or other part 
of a stove, furnace, &c., used to check or regulate 
the draught of air. (b.) A contrivance, as in a 
piano-forte, to deaden vibrations; or, as in other 
pieces of mechanism, to check some action at a par- 
ticular time. 

Damp/ish, a. Moderately damp or moist. 

Damp/ish-ly, adv. In a dampish manner. 

Dimp/ish-ness, 7”. A moderate degree of damp- 
ness or moistness; slight humidity. Bacon. 
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Damp/ness, n. Moderate humidity; moisture; fog- 
ess; moistness. 
Damp/y, a. 1. Somewhat damp. [Obs.]_ Drayton. 

2. Dejected; gloomy; sorrowful. [ Obs.] ‘Damp 
thoughts.” Hayward, 

Dam/sel, n. [O. Fr. damoisele, damisele, gentlewo- 
man, now demoiselle, young lady, Pr. damisela, don- 
sella, It. damigella, donzella, Sp. damisela, L. Lat. 
domicalla, dominicella, Lat. as if dominicilla, di- 
minutive of domina. See DAME.] 

1. A young person, either male or female, of no- 
ble or gentle extraction; as, Damsel Pepin; Dam- 
sel Richard, Prince of Wales. [Obs.] 

2. A young unmarried woman. 


‘ With her train of damsels she was gone, 
In shady walks the scorching heat to shun. 


Sometimes a troop of damsels glad... 
Goes by to towered Camelot. Tennyson. 

Dam/son (dim/zn), n. [Contracted from damascene, 
the Damascus plum.] The fruit of a variety of the 
Prunus domestica; a small black plum. 

Dan, n. [O. Fr. dan, dans, danz, dant, dame, mas- 
ter, Pr. & Sp. don, Pg. dom, It. donno, from Lat. 
dominus. See DAME.) A title of honor equivalent 
to master, or sir, formerly, but not now in use, ex- 
cept sportively. 

Old Dan Geoffry, in whose gentle spright 
The pure well-head of poetry did dwell. Spenser. 
What time Dan Abraham left the Chaldee land. Thomson. 


Dain, 7. (Mining.) A small truck or sledge used to 
convey the coal to the mouth of the pit, in coal- 


mines. . Ogilvie. 

Da/na-ide (44), n. (Mach.) An hy- 
draulic machine, belonging to the 
class of horizontal wheels. It con- 
sists essentially of a vertical axis, 
having two conical cases attached, 
one within the other, the space 
between them being divided by 
plates placed radially so as to form 
conduits for the water to pass from 
top to bottom. The water enters 
in a jet at the top of the cone, as . 
nearly as possible tangential to it. 
and imparts motion to the whee 
by its momentum, 

Da/na-ite (49), . (Min.) A mineral composed of ar- 
senic, sulphur, and iron, and sometimes containing 
also cobalt. 

Dan/bu-rite (49), 2. (Min.) A yellowish mineral, 
found in Danbury, Conn., principally consisting of 
silica, lime, and boracic acid. Dana. 

Dance, v.i. [imp. & p. p. DANCED (danst); p. pr. & 
vb. n. DANCING.| [Fr. danser, Sp. danzar, Pg. dan- 
gar, Pr.dansar, It. danzare, from O.H. Ger. fauien, 
to draw, from dinsan, to draw, O. Sax. & Goth. thin- 
san, Proy. Ger. dinsen, densen ; but D. dansen, Sw. 
dansa, Dan. dandse, Ger. tanzen, to dance, are de- 
rived from the Romance words. ] 

1. To leap or move with measured steps, or to a 
musical accompaniment; to go through, either alone 
or in company with others, with a regulated succes- 
sion of movements, to the sound of music. 

Good shepherd, what 

Fair swain i#this which dances with your daughter? Shak. 

2. To move nimbly or merrily up and down, or 
back and forth; to express pleasure by motion; to 

_ caper; to frisk, 


Dryden. 





Danaide. 


More dances my rapt heart 
Than when I first my wedded mistress saw. Shak. 


Shadows in the glassy waters dance. Byron. 
To dance in arope, or to dance on nothing, to be hanged. 


Dange, v. t. To cause to dance, or move nimbly or 
merrily about, or up and down; to dandle. 


To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind. Shak, 
Thy grandsire loved thee well; 
Many a time he danced thee on his knee. Shak. 


To dance attendance, to stand and wait obsequiously ; to 
be or remain in waiting, with a view to please or gain favor. 

“ Aman of his place, and so near our favor, 
To dance attendance on their lordships’ pleasure. Shak. 

Dange, 7. 1. A leaping or stepping with motions 
of the body adjusted to the measure of a tune; a 
lively, brisk exercise or amusement, in which the 
movements of the persons are regulated by art, in 
figures and by the sound of instruments. 

2. (Mus.) A tune by which dancing is regulated, 
as the minuet, the waltz, the cotillon, &c. 

Dan/¢er,n. One who dances or practices dancing. 

BDan/cer-ess, n. A female dancer. 

Dan-cétte’, n. (Arch.) The chevron or zigzag 
molding peculiar to Norman architecture. 

Dan-cétte’, a. (Her.) Deeply indented; especially, 
having three teeth with large indentations between 
them. 

Dan/de-li/on, n. [From Fr. dent de lion, lion’s 
tooth, on account of the size and form of its leaves. ] 
(Bot.) A well-known plant of the genus Leontodon, 
L. taraxacum (Taraxacum dens-leonis of some 
botanists), with large yellow compound flowers. 

Dan/der,n. [Corrupted from dandruff. ] 

1. The dandruff or scurf which forms on the head 
at the root of the hair. 

2. Anger or vexation. [Low.] Halliwell. 

To get up one’s dander, or to have one’s dander raised, 
to get intoa passion. Here, it would seem, the dandruff 
is ludicrously put for the hair itself, which is represented 
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as being raised on end, like the fur of some animals when 
enraged. Bartlett. 
Dan/der,v.i. [See DANDLE.] To wander about; 
to talk incoherently. [Prov. Eng.]} Halliwell. 
Dan/di-fF, v.¢. To cause to resemble a dandy; to 
make dandyish. 
Dan/di-prat, n. 


; {From dandy, and brat, child, 
q. v. 
1. A little fellow; a dwarf; a child ;—in sport or 


contempt. 
The smug dandiprat smells us out, whatsoever we are 
doing. Massinger. 


2. A small coin. 

Henry VII. stamped a small coin called dandiprats. Camden. 

Dan/dle, v.t._[imp. & p.p. DANDLED; p.pr. & vb. 
N. DANDLING.] [Ger. téndeln, to trifle, dandle, O. 
D. & Prov. Ger. danten, Prov. Ger. dantern, from 
Ger. tand, trifle, prattle; Scot. dandill, dander, to 
go about idly, to trifle. 

1. To move up and down in affectionate play, as 
an infant; to caress; to fondle. 

Ye shall be . . . dandled on her knees. Js. Ixvi. 12. 
Kissed and dandled on thy father’s knee. Donne. 

2. To fondle, amuse, or treat, as a child; to toy 
with; to pet. 

They have put me in a silk gown and a gaudy fool’s cap; I 
am ashamed to be dandled thus. Addison. 

The book, thus dandled into popularity by bishops and good 
ladies, contained many pieces of nursery eloquence. Jeffrey. 

3. To put off or delay by trifles; to wheedle; 
to cajole. [Obs.] 

King Henry’s embassadors, haying been dandled by the 
French during these delusive practices, returned without 
other fruit of their labors. Speed. 

Dan/dler, n, One who dandles or fondles children. 

Dan/driff, n. See DANDRUFF, 

Dan/druff, n. (Cf. A-S. tun, a tetter, a spreading 
eruption, and drof, drafty, dirty.) A scurf which 


forms on the head, and comes off in small scales or | 


particles. [Written also dandriff and dandriffe.] 

Dan/dy,n. [Fr. dandin, ninny, silly fellow, dan- 
diner, to waddle, to jog, to play the fool, allied to 
dandle, q.v.| Oue who affects special finery ; a fop; 
a coxcomb. 

Dan/dy, n. A roller sieve used in ma- 
Dan/dy-rollVer, chines for making paper, to 
os out dere from the pulp and set the paper, 

Dan/dy-e6ck, 
Din/dy-hén, § A bantam fowl. 
Dan/dy-ish, a. Like a dandy. 
Dan/dy-ism, 7. The manners and character of a 
dandy ; foppishness. 
RE a NGIEes v.t. To make like a dandy; to dan- 
dify. 
Dan/dy-ize, v, i. 
Dan/dy-ling, 7. 
contemptible fop. 
Danme,n. [L. Lat. Dani, pl., contracted from Daci- 
ni; for they originally came from the province of 
Dacia, now Upper Hungary, Transylvania, Molda- 
via, Wallachia, and Bessarabia.] (Geog.) A native 
or naturalized inhabitant of Denmark. 
Dane/géit, n. [A-S. danegeld. See DANE and 
GELD.] ee Hist.) An annual tax formerly laid 
on the English nation for maintaining forces to op- 
pose the Danes, or to furnish tribute to procure 
peace. It afterward became a permanent tax, raised 
by an assessment, at first of one shilling, afterward 
of two shillings, upon every hide of land through- 
out the realm. Wharton. Tomlins. 
Dane/wort (-wiirt),. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Sambucus ; dwarf-elder ; — called also Dane’s-blood. 
Dan/ger,n. ([Fr. danger, O. Fr. dangier, danger, 
difficulty, obstacle, Pr. dangier, L. Lat. dangerium, 
from Lat. as if damnarium, from damnum, damage, 
loss, fine, penalty. ] 
1. Exposure to injury, loss, pain, or other evil. 
2. Domain; reach or power for harm. Shak. 
3. Hesitation; coyness; caution. [ Obs.] Chaucer. 
Syn.—Peril; hazard; risk; jeopardy.— DANGER, 
PERIL, HAZARD, RIsk, JEOPARDY. Danger is the gener- 
ic term, and implies some contingent evil in prospect. 
Peril is instant or impending danger; as, in peri/ of one’s 
life. Hazard arises from something fortuitous or beyond 
our control; as, the hazard of the seas. Risk is doubttul 
or uncertain danger, often incurred voluntarily; as, to 
risk an engagement. Jeopardy is extreme danger. Dan- 
ger of a contagious disease; the perils of shipwreck; the 
hazards of speculation; the risk of daring enterprises; a 
life brought into jeopardy. 
Dan/gser, v.¢. To put in hazard; to expose to loss 
or injury; to endanger. [Lare.] Shak. 
Dan/ser-ful-ly, adv. In a manner to expose to 
danger; dangerously. 
Dan/gSer-less, a. Free from danger; without risk 
or hazard. [Rare. 
Dan/Ser-otts, a. [Fr. dangereux. See DANGER.) 
1. Attended with danger; full of risk; perilous; 
hazardous; unsafe. 
Our troops go forth to-morrow; stay with us; 


To act or become like a dandy. 
A little or insignificant dandy; a 


The ways are dangerous. Shak. 
It is dangerous to assert a negative. Macaulay. 
2. Causing danger; threatening harm. 
Desperate revenge and battle dangerous 
To less than gods. Milton. 


3. In a condition of danger, as from illness; 
threatened with death. [Colloqg.] orby. Bartlett. 


| Dan/gler (ding/gler), n. 
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4. Fearful of loss; chary; niggardly. [Obs.] 
My wages ben full strait, and eke full small; 
My lord to me is hard and dangerous. Chaucer. 

Dan/ger-otis-ly, adv. In a manner to incur dan- 
ger; hazardously; perilously. 

DEH SET Wao: n. A state of being exposed to 
evil. 

Dan/gle (ding/gl), v.t. [Dan. dingle, Sw. dingla, 
Icel. dingla, to swing, to hang swinging.] To hang 
loosely, or with a waving, swinging, or jerking mo- 
tion. 

He'd rather on a gibbet dangle 
Than miss his dear delight, to wrangle. Zludibras. 
' To dangle about, or after, to hang upon importunately ; 
to beset. ; 
The Presbyterians, and other funatics that dangle after them, 
are well inclined to pull down the present establishment. Swift. 

Dan/gle, v.t. To cause to dangle; to swing; as, to 
dangle the feet. 

2 One who dangles about 
or after others, especially after women. ‘‘Danglers 
at toilets.” Burke. 

Dan/ish, a. (Geog.) Belonging to the Danes, or 
their language or country. 

Dank, a. [Allied to damp, or a modification of it.] 
Damp; moist; humid; wet. 

Now that the fields are dank and ways are mire. Dilton. 
Cheerless watches on the cold, dank ground. Trench. 


Dank, n. 1. Moisture; humidity. are Marston. 

2. Water, as opposed to dry land. [7.] Milton. 

3. A small silver coin passing current in Persia, 

Dank/ish, a Somewhat dank or damp. 

Dank/ish-ness, n. Dampness; humidity. 

Dan/’/ne-brog, 1. An ancient Danish order of 
knighthood, supposed to have been founded in 
1219. Brande. 

Dan/nock, 7. 1. An oat-cake. [Prov. a 

2. A hedger’s glove. [Prov. Eng.] ‘orbif. 

Dan/sker, 7. [Dan.} A Dane. 

Inquire me first what Danshers are in Paris. Shak. 
Da-nii/bi-an, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to, or border- 
ing on, the Danube; as, the Danubian provinces. 
Dap, )v.i. [Cf. DaB.] (Angling.) To drop the 
Dape, bait gently into the water; to raise and 

sink the bait. [Obds.] 
To catch a chub by daping with a grasshopper. Walton. 

Da-patfie-al, a. [O. Lat. dapaticus, from Lat. 
daps, feast.] _Sumptuous in cheer. [0Ds.] 

Daph’ne (daf/ne),n. [Lat. Daphne, from daphne, 
Gr. dapvn, the laurel-tree.] 

1. (Myth.) A nymph of Diana, fabled to have 
been changed to a laurel. 

2. (Bot.) The laurel, a genus of diminutive shrubs, 
mostly evergreen, of great beauty and fragrance in 
the flower, and with a peculiar velvet texture in the 
leaf. Loudon. 

Daph'ni-a,n. (Zodl.) A genus of minute crusta- 
ceans, of the order Entomostraca, common in fresh- 
water ponds. Itis the type of afamily. See En- 
TOMOSTRACAN. Dana, 

Daph/nine, n. [Fr. daphnine, from Lat. daphne, 
q.v.] (Chem.) The bitter principle obtained from two 
species of daphne, D. giidiwm and D. mezereon. 

Daph/no-man/cy, n. [Gr. da¢vn, laurel, and pav- 
reta, divination.}] Divination or soothsaying by 
means of the laurel. 

BDap'i-fer,n. [L. Lat. dapifer, from Lat. daps, a 
feast, and ferre, to bear.}] One who brings meat to 
the table; hence, in some countries, the oflicial title 
of the grand master or steward of a king’s or noble- 
man’s household. 

Dap’per, a. [D. dapper, brave, valiant, Dan. & Sw. 
tapper, Ger. tapfer; O. H. Ger. taphar, heavy, 
weighty, taphart, weight.] Little and active; nim- 
ble; lively; neat in dress or appearance; spruce; 
smart. 

He wondered how so many provinces could be held in sub- 
jection by such a dapper little man, ilton. 

ger “A vast number of Teutonic words which have a 
noble or august sense in the kindred language of Ger- 
many, and evidently once had such in Anglo-Saxon, have 
forfeited this in whole or in part. . . . Thus ‘tapfer’ is 
valiant, courageous, but dapper is only spruce or smart.” 

Trench. 

Dap/per-ling, n. [From dapper, q.v.] A dwarf; a 
dandiprat. [ Obs.] Ainsworth. 

Dap/ple, a. [Perhaps from apple, like the Fr. pom- 
melé, dappled, variegated with spots like an apple, 
from pomme, apple; but ef. also L. Ger. dippeln, 
H. Ger. tiipfeln, to make points, to spot.] Marked 
with spots of different shades of color; spotted; va- 
riegated; as, a dapple horse. 

Some dapple mists still floated along the peaks Bee iets 

- coll. 

{a=" The word is used in composition to denote that 
some color is variegated or marked with spots; as, dap- 
ple-bay, dapple-gray. 

O, swiftly can speed my dapple-gray steed. W. Scott. 

Dap/ple, ». One of the spots on a dapple animal. 

He has... as many eyes on his body as my gray mare hath 
dapples. Sidnes. 

Dap’ple, v.t. Limp. & p.p. DAPPLED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. DAPPLING.] To variegate with spots; to spot. 

The gentle day 
Dapples the drowsy east with spots of gray. 
The dappled pink and blushing rose. 


Shak. 
Prior. 
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DARE 


DAre, v.i. [imp. DURST, or DARED; P. Pp. DARED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DARING. ] boas dearr, inf. dyrran, 
QO. Sax. daurran, Goth. dars, daursun, daursta, 
inf. daursan, O.H. Ger. tar, turst, Dan. tor, turde, 
Sw. tdras, allied to Gr. Sapcetv, Sapgpetv.] To have 
adequate or suflicient courage for any purpose; to 
be bold or venturesome; not to be afraid; to venture. 

I dare do all that may become a man: 
Who dares do more is none. Shak. 
aaa t. [imp.& p. p. DARED; p. pr. & vb. n, DAR- 
ING. 

1. To have courage for; to venture todo. ‘But 
this thing dare not.” Shak. 

2. To profess courage to mect; to challenge; to 
provoke; to defy. 

Time, I dare thee to discover 
Such a youth and such a lover. 
3. To terrify; to daunt. [Obs.] 
For I have done those follies, those mad mischief, 
Would dare a woman, Beau. & Fl. 

To dare larks, to catch them by producing terror 
through the use of mirrors, scarlet cloth, a hawk, &c., 
so that they lie still till a net is thrown over them. Wares. 

Dire, n. 1. The quality of daring; venturesome- 
ness; boldness. [Obs.] 

It lends a luster... 
A larger dare to our great enterprise. Shak. 

2. Defiance; challenge. [Obs.] 

Childish, unworthy dares 
Are not enough to part our powers. 
Sextus Pompeius 

Hath given the dare to Cesar. Shak. 

Dare, 7. [See DAcE.] A small fish, the same as the 
dace. 

Dare’-déiv/él, n. A rash, venturesome fellow. 

A humorous dare-devil — the very man 
To suit my purpose. Bulwer. 

Dare/ful, a. Full of daring or of defiance; adven- 
turous. [Obs.] Shak. 

Dar’er, n. One who dares or defies. 

Dar/ie, n.- (Gr. Aaverkds, from Aapeios, Darius, from 
Per. dart, a king. ] 

1. (Antig.) (a.) A gold coin of ancient Persia, 
weighing usually a little more than 128 grains, and 
bearing on one side the figure of an archer. (b.) A 
silver coin, having the figure of an archer, and 
hence improperly called a daric. 

2. Any very pure gold coin. 

Daring, n. Boldness, or a bold act; a hazardous 
attempt. Southey. 

Davr/ing-ly, adv. Ina daring or defiant manner; 
boldly; fearlessly; impudently. 

Dar/ing-ness, n. Boldness; courage; audacity. 

a e,n. A kind of cake, made very sweet and 
rich, 

Dirk, a. [compar. DARKER; superl. DARKEST.] 
A-S. dearc, deorc. Cf. Gael. & Ir. dorch, dorcha, 

ark, black, dusky; perhaps allied to Per. ¢arik, 
dark, cloudy, darkness. ] 

1. Destitute of light; not reflecting or radiating 
light; wholly or partially black; not light-colored; 
obscure; as, a dark room; dark cloth or paint; a 
dark complexion; a dark day. 

2. Not clear to the understanding; not easily 
seen through; obscure; mysterious; concealed; 
hidden. 

What may seem dark at the first, will afterward be found 
more plain. Hooker. 
What is your dark meaning, mouse, of this light word? Shak. 

3. Destitute of knowledge and culture; unre- 
fined; ignorant. 

The age wherein he lived was dark, but he 

Could not want light who taught the world to see. Denham. 

4. Evincing black or foul traits of character; vile; 
wicked; as, a dark villain; a dark deed. 

Left him at large to his own dark designs. Milton. 

5. Foreboding evil; gloomy; jealous; suspicious. 

More dark and dark our woes. Shak. 

_ A deep melancholy took possession of him, and gave a dark 
tinge to all his views of human nature and human destiny. 

Macaulay. 


There is, in every true woman’s heart, a spark of heavenly 
fire, which beams and blazes in the dark hour of adversity. 


" a W. Lrving. 
6. Deprived of sight; blind. [Obs.] 


He was, I think, at this time quite dark, and so had been 
for some years. Evelyn. 


Dirk, n. pce supra. ] 
1. The absence of light; darkness; obscurity. 
Here stood he in the dark, his sharp sword out. Shak. 
2. The condition of ignorance; secrecy; gloom. 
Look what you will, you do it still i’ th’ dark. Shak. 


_ ‘Till we perceive by our own understandings, we are as much 
in the dark as before. Locke. 


Dirk, v.t. To darken; to obscure. [Obs.] Milton. 
Dirk/’en (dirk/n), v.t. [imp. & p. p. DARKENED; 
Dp. pr. & vb. Nn. DARKENING.] [A-S. dearcian, adeor- 
cian. See DARK, a.] 
1. To make dark or black; to deprive of light; 
to obscure. 
They [locusts] covered the face of the whole earth, so that 
the land was darkened. Bu, x. 15. 
So spake the Sovran Voice, and clouds began 
To darken all the hill. 
2. To render dim; to deprive of vision. 
Let their eyes be darkened, that they may not see. Rom. xi. 10. 


Dryden. 


Chapman. 


Milton. 


3. To render ignorant or stupid; to cloud, ob- 


secure, or perplex. 
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Such was his wisdom that his confidence did seldom darken 
his foresight. Bacon. 
4. To render less clear or intelligible; to obscure. 
Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without knowl- 
edge? ' Job xxxviii. 2. 
5. To cast a gloom upon. 
With these forced thoughts, I pr’'ythee, darken not 
The mirth of the feast. Shak. 
6. To make foul; to sully. 
I must not think there are 
Evils enough to darken all his goodness, Shak. 
Dirk/’en (dirk/n), v. i. To grow dark or darker. 
Diark’en-er, n. One who, or that which, darkens. 
Dirk/ful, a. Full of darkness. [Qbs.] ‘All thy 
body shall be darkful.” Wycliffe’s Bible, Luke xi. 34. 
Diirk’-house, n. A mad-house. [0Obs.] Shak. 
Diark’ish, a. Somewhat dark; dusky. 
Dirk/ling, a. [The p. pr. of a supposed verb 
darkle, diminutive from dark, a.] In the dark, or 


without light. 
As the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling. Milton. 

Dirk'!ly, adv. With imperfect light, clearness, or 
knowledge; obscurely ; dimly ; blindly; uncertainly. 
What fame to future times conveys but darkly down. Dryden. 

Dirk/ness, 7. 1. The absence of light; obscurity ; 
gloom; blackness. 

And darkness was upon the face of the deep. Gen. i. 2. 

2. A state of privacy; secrecy. 

What I tell you in darkness, that speak yein light. Matt. x. 27. 

3. A state of ignorance or error, especially on 
moral or religious subjects; hence, wickedness; 
impurity. 

Men loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil. John iii. 19. 

Pursue these sons of darkness; drive them out 
From all heaven’s bounds. Milton. 

4. Want of clearness or perspicuity ; obscurity ; 
as, the darkness of a subject, or of a discussion. 

5. A state of distress or trouble; calamity; per- 
plexity. 

A day of clouds and of thick darkness. 

Land of darkness, the grave. 

Before I - whence I shall not return, even to the land of 
darkness and the shadow of death. Job x. 21. 

Syn,—Darkness, DIMNESS, OBSCURITY, GLOOM. 
Darkness arises from a total, and dimness from a partial, 
want of light. A thing is obscure when so overclouded 
or covered as not to be easily perceived. As the shade or 
obscurity increases, it deepens into gloom. What is dark 
is hidden from view; what is obscure is difficult to per- 
ceive or penetrate; the eye becomes dim with age; an 
impending storm fills the atmosphere with gloom. When 
taken figuratively, these words have a like use; as, the 
darkness of ignorance; dimness of discernment; obscu- 
rity of reasoning; gloom of superstition. 

Dark’sdme (dirk/sum),a. Dark; gloomy; obscure. 

He brought him through a darksome, narrow pass. Spenser. 

Diark’y,n. Anegro. [Low.] : 

Darling, n. [A-S. deorling, from deore, dear. 
Cf. Ger. liebling, D. lieveling. See DEAR and 
LinG.] One dearly beloved; a favorite. 

And can do nought but wail her darling’s loss. Shak. 

Dir’ling, a. Dearly beloved; regarded with espe- 
cial kindness and tenderness; favorite. ‘*Some 
darling science.” Watts, ‘‘Darling sin.” Macaulay. 

Dirn, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DARNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DARNING.| [O.Eng. derne. Cf. A-S. dearnan, dyr- 
nan, to hide, from dearne, dyrne, for dearcni, hid- 
den, dark, so that it properly signifies to conceal 
the hole by imitating the texture. But cf. also Ir, 
darne, W. & Arm, darn, a piece or patch. ] 

1. To mend, as a rent or hole, by imitating the 
texture of the cloth or stuff with yarn or thread and 
aneedle; to sew together with yarn or thread, 

2. A substitute for the profane word damn, 

Dirn, n. <A place mended by darning. 

Dir'nel, n. [Cf. Prov. Eng. drank, drauck, and 
W.drewg.| (Bot.) A grass of the genus Loliwm. 
The red darnel, or rye-grass, is LZ. perenne; the 
bearded darnel is L. temulentum. Loudon. 

Dérn/er, n. One who mends by darning. 

DEC. nm. Same as DoRNIC, q. v. 

Da-roo’,n. (Bot.) A tree, the Egyptian sycamore, 
Ficus sycamorus. 

Dar’raign,(v.t. [O. Fr. derainer, deraisnier, to 

Dar/rain, maintain in legal action by proofs and 
reasonings, Norm. Fr. derainer, deraigner, L. Lat. 
deraisnare, derationare, deratiocinare, from Lat. 
de and L. Lat. rationare, to discourse, to contend 
in law, from ratio, reason, in L. Lat., legal cause or 
judgment. Cf. also Norm. Fr. darrein, proof, der- 
reiner, to endeavor. Cf. DERAIGN and ARRAIGN.] 

1. To prepare, or to order for. [Obs.] 

Darrain your battle, for they are at hand. Shak. 

2. To try, endeavor, orengagein. [Obs.] 

Redoubted battle ready to darrain, Spenser. 

3. (Old Law.) To prove, disprove, refute, or 
deny; to contest. [Obs.] 

Dar’rein, a. [O. Fr. darrein, derrain, Pr. dereiran, 
Lat. as if deretranus, from de_and retro, back, 
backward. Cf. N. Fr. dernier, Lat. as if deretra- 
narius, from deretranus.] (Law.) Last; as, dar- 
rein continuance, the last continuance. Bouvier. 

Diar'lsis,n. (Gr. déoetv, to flay.] (Anat.) The oper- 
ation of removing the skin for the purpose of bring- 
ing to view the organs covered by it. Dunglison. 


Joel ii. 2. 


DASHER 


Dart, n. [r. dard, Pr. dart, It., Sp., & Pg. dardo, 
L. Lat. dardus, darda, dartus, from A-8. daradh, 


darodh, Icel. darradhr, O. H. Ger. tart, javelin, 


dart, Sw. dart, dagger, Icel. dérr, spear.) A 
pointed, missile weapon, intended to be thrown by 
the hand; a short lance; a javelin; hence, any mis- 
sile weapon; any thing that pierces and wounds. 
Till that his thoughts, with darts, 
Were almost like a sharp-quilled porcupine. Shak. 

Dirt, v.t._ [imp. & p. p. DARTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DARTING. | 

1. To throw with a sudden effort or thrust, as a 
dart or other missile weapon; to hurl or laune ; 

2. To throw suddenly or rapidly; to send; to 
ee to shoot; as, the sun darts his beams on the 
earth. 

7 Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart. Pope. 

Dirt, v.i. 1. To be let fly or launched, as a dart. 

2. To start and run with velocity; to shoot rap- 
idly along; as, the deer darted from the thicket. 

Dirt, n. A fish; the dace. See DACE. 

Diar’tars, n. [Fr. dartre, dertre, eruption, dan- 
druff, tetter, Armor. darvoéden, derchouiden, W. 
taroden. Cf. TETTER.] A kind of scab or ulcera- 
tion under the skin of lambs. 

Diirt/er, nm. 1. One who darts or who throws a dart. 

2. (Ornith.) The snake-bird, a bird of the pelican 
family, and genus Plotius;—so called from the 
manner in which it darts out its long, snake-like 
neck at its prey. Baird, 

Dart/ing-ly, adv. Like a dart; rapidly. 

Dar'tre (dir/tr), n. [Fr.] (Med.) A disease affect 
ing the skin; herpes; tetter. Dunglison. 

Diir/trotis, a. ([Fr. dartreux. See DARTARS.] 
Relating or subject to the disease called dartre, or 
tetter; herpetic. , 

Dash, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DASHED (dasht); D. pr & 
vb. 2. DASHING.|] [Dan. daske, Sw. & Icel. daska, 
to beat, strike, Dan. & Sw. dash, blow. ] 

1. To throw with violence or haste; to cause to 
strike violently or hastily. 

If you dash a stone against a stone in the bottom of the 
water, it maketh a sound. Bacon. 

2. To break, as by throwing or by collision; to 
shatter; to frustrate; to ruin; as, to dash schemes 
or hopes. 

A brave vessel, 
Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her, 
Dashed all to pieces. Shak. 
To perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels. Milton. 

3. To put to shame; to confound; to abash; to 
depress. i 

Dash the proud gamester in his gilded car, Pope. 

4. To throwin or on in a rapid, careless manner}; 
to mix, reduce, or adulterate, by throwing in some- 
thing of an inferior quality; to overspread partially ; 
to touch here and there; as, to dash wine with 
water; to dash paint upon a picture. 

I take care to dash the character with such particular cir- 
cumstances as may preventill-natured applications. Addison. 

The very source and fount of da: 
Is dashed with wandering isles of night. Zennyson. 

5. To form or sketch rapidly or carelessly; to 
execute rapidly, or with careless haste; — with off; 
as, to dash off a review or sermon. 

6. To erase by a stroke; to strike out; to blot out 
or obliterate; — with owt; as, to dash out a word 
in correcting a manuscript for the press. 

Dash, v. 7. To rush with violence; to strike vio- 
lently ; to come in collision. 

Doeg ... dashed through thick and thin. 
On each hand the gushing waters play, 
And down the rough cascade all dashing fall. Thomson. 

Dash, ». 1. Violent striking of two bodies; collis- 
ion; crash. ’ 

2. A sudden check; abashment; frustration; 
ruin; as, his hopes received a dash. 

3. An admixture, infusion, or adulteration; a 
partial overspreading; as, wine with a dash of wa- 
ter; red with a dash of purple. ‘‘ Innocence when 
it has in it a dash of folly.” Addison. 

4. A rapid movement; a quick stroke or blow; 
a sudden onset; as, a bold dash at the enemy; a 
dash of rain. 

She takes upon her bravely at first dash. Shak. 

5. Capacity or readiness for quick, bold move- 
ments against an enemy; as, an officer remarkable 
for dash. 

6. A vain show or blustering parade; a flourish; 
as, to make or cut a great dash. [Low. ; 

7. (Punctuation.) A mark or line, thus f- in 
writing or printing, denoting a sudden break, stop, 
or transition in a sentence, or an abrupt change in 
its construction, a long or significant pause, or an 
unexpected or epigrammatic turn of sentiment. 
Dashes are also sometimes used instead of marks of 
parenthesis. Wilson. 

8. (Mus.) (a.) A small mark [{] denoting that 
the note over which it is placed is to be performed 
in a short, distinct manner. (b.) The line drawn 
through a figure in the thorough-bass, as a direction 
to raise that figure half a tone higher. Moore. 

Dash/-bodard, ». <A board placed on the fore part 
of a carriage, sleigh, or other vehicle, to intercept 
water, mud, or snow thrown up by the heels of the 
horses; a dasher. 

Dash/er,n. 1. That which dashes or agitates; as, 
the dasher of a churn, &c. 


Dryden. 
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DASHISM 


2. A dash-board. 
3. One who makes an ostentatious parade. [Low.] 
Dash/igsm,n. The character or quality of makin 
ostentatious or blustering parade or show. Liane 
He must fight a duel before his claims to... dashism can be 
universally allowed. Knox, 
Dash/-pdt, n. (Mach.) A cylinder part- 
ly filled with fluid, and having a loosely- ff 
tting piston, to ease the blow of any 4/@ 
falling weight. The stationary outer |[® 
vessel is filled with water to B, and the | 
plunger D rises and falls with the valve- || 
stem A. 

-Das/tard,n. [From dastriged, p. p. of 
A-S. dastrigan, to frighten.] One who 
meanly shrinks from danger; an arrant 
coward; apoltroon. See COWARD. 

You are all recreants and dastards, and de- 
light to live in slavery to the nobility. Shak, 
oe a. Meanly shrinking from danger; cow- 

ardly. 







Dash-pot. 


Curse on their dastard souls. Addison. 


Das/tard, v.¢. To make meanly afraid of; to in- 
timidate; to dispirit. [Rare.] Dryden. 
Das/tard-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p, DASTARDIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. N. DASTARDIZING.] To make a das- 
tard of. Howell. 
Das/tard-li-mess, n. The quality of being das- 
tardly ; mean fear. 
Dias’tard-ly, a. Meanly timid; base; sneaking. 
Dias’/tard-mess, 7. Mean timorousness; cowardli- 
ness. 
Das/tard-y,n. Base timidity; cowardliness. 
Da-sym/e-ter, n. [Gr. dacis, dense, and pérpor, 
measure.] (Piysics.) An instrument for testing 
the density of gases, consisting of an extremely 
light and thin glass globe, which is weighed suc- 
cessively in different gases, or in gases and an at- 
mosphere of known density. Nichol. 
Dias’/y-iire,n. [Fr. dasyure, N. Lat. dasyurus, from 
Gr. dacts, thick, shaggy, and odpd, tail.] (Zo00l.) A 
marsu ial carnivorous quadruped, native to Aus- 
tralia, belonging to the genus Dasywrus, and haying 
feet like those of the dog, and a hairy tail. Baird. 
Da@a'ta@,n.pl. (Lat. data, neut. pl. of datus, -a, -wm, 
given, p. p. of dare, to give.] See DATUM. 
Data@ri a,n. [. Lat. datdria, It. dataria, date- 
ria.| (ccl.) The papal chancery at Rome, from 
which all bulls are issued, so called from the sub- 
Ren Datum apud Sanctum Petrum, i. e., in 
the Vatican. 
Da/ta-ry,n. [L. Lat. datarius, It. datario.} 

1. (Zccl.) A high officer of the chancery of Rome, 
who affixes the datum Rome to the pope’s bulls. 

2. The office or employment of a datary. 

Date,n. [Fr. date, f., Pr. data, dada, Sp., Pg., & It. 
data, L. Lat. data, dutwm, from Lat. datus, -a, -wm, 
given, P- p. of dare, to give.] 

1. That addition to a writing, inscription, coin, 
&c., which specifies the time when it was given or 
executed; as, the date of a letter, of a will, of a 
deed, &c. 

2. The point of time in which a transaction or 
occurrence takes place; precise period; epoch; as, 
the date of a battle. 


Down the long series of eventful time, -- 

So fixed the dates of being, so disposed 

To every living soul of évery kin 

The field of motion, and the hour of rest. Akenside, 
_ 3. End; conclusion, [fare.] 

What time would spare, from steel receives its date. Pope. 

4. Duration; continuance. ‘Through his life’s 
whole date.” Chapman. 

Bearing date, having the date named on the face of it; 
— said of a writing. 

Date, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DATED; Pp. pr. & vb. n. 
DATING.] [Fr. dater, Sp. datar. See supra.] 

1. To note the time of writing or executing; to 
express in an instrument the period of its execu- 
tion; as, to date a letter, a bond, a deed, or a 
charter. 

2. To note or fix the time of, as of an event or 
transaction ; as, to date the fulfillment of a prophecy. 

3. To refer to as a starting point or origin; as, to 
date a disease, or a calamity, from a certain cause, 

Date, v.i. 1. To have beginning ; — with from. 

The Batayian republic dates from the successes of the 
French arms. E. Everett. 

2. To have a date ;— with at or on. 

Date, xn. (Fr. datte, It. dattero, dattilo, Sp. & Pr. 
datil, Ger. dattel, from Lat. 
dactylus, Gr. daxrvdos, a fin- { 
ger, a date, from the fancied 
resemblance of this fruit to 
the finger.] (Bot.) The fruit 
of the date-palm, 

(~ This fruit is somewhat in 
the shape of an acorn, contain- 
ing a soft pulp, sweet, esculent, 
and wholesome, and inclosing 
a hard kernel. 

Date/less,a. Without date; 
haying no fixed term. Shak. ———— 
Date’-pilm(-piim), ) 7.(Bot.) Date Tree and Fruit. 
Date’-tree, The ge- 
nus of palms which bear dates, of which the com- 
mon species is Phenia dactilifera. Loudon. 


He at once, 
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Date/-pliim, »n. (Bot.) The fruit of the Diospyros 
lotus, a congener of the persimmon, Loudon. 

Dat/er, n. One who dates. 

Da/tive, n. (Lat. dativus, appropriate to giving, 
the dative, from dwre, to give. | 

1. (Gram.) The case of a noun which expresses 
the remoter object, and is generally indicated in 
English by to or for with the objective. 

2. (Law.) That which may be given or disposed 
of at pleasure. 

Da/tive, a. 1. Pertaining to the dative. 

2. (Law.) (a.) In one’s gift; capable of being 
disposed of at will and pleasure, as an office. (0.) 
Removable, as distinguished from perpetual ;— 
said of an officer. (c.) Given bya magistrate, as dis- 
tinguished from being cast upon a party by the 
law. Burrill. Bouvier. 

Dative executor, one appointed by the judge of probate, 
his office answering to that of an administrator. 

Da! tum, n.; pl. DA’ TA, [Lat.] Something given or 
admitted; a ground of inference or deduction; — 
used chiefly in the plural. 

Da/tum-eline, xn. (Surv.) The horizontal or base 
line, from which the surface points are reckoned, or 
measured, in the plan of a railway, &c. 

Da-ty!ra Stra-mo' ni-tm, n.[Per. & Ar, tatarah, 
tdtilah, Turk. tatila. See 
STRAMONIUM.}] (Bot.) A 
well-known species of the 
Datura, or thorn-apple, a 
poisonous plant, having a 
rank, narcotic odor, a long, 
funnel-shaped flower, large, * 
prickly fruit, and seeds pos- 





sessing certain medicinal 
qualities. Loudon. 
DatGi+wV/na,)n. An alka- 
Da-tii/ri-a, loid obtained 
Da-tii’/rine, from Datura 
stramonium. 
Daub, v. t. [imp. & p. p. 


DAUBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DAUBING.] [W. dwbiaw, Ir. 
dob, to plaster, to daub, W. dwb, mortar, cement, 
Ir. & O. Gael. dob, plaster, mire, gutter, Ir. doib, 
plaster, daub. Cf. Fr. dauber, to strike, to beat. ] 

1. To smear with soft, adhesive matter; to plas- 
ter; to cover with mud, slime, or other soft sub- 
stance, 

She took for him an ark of bulrushes, and daubed it with 
slime and with pitch. , Ex. ii. 3, 

2. To paint in a coarse or unskillful manner. 

If a picture is daubed with many bright and glaring colors, 
the vulgar admire it as an excellent piece. Watts, 

3. To cover with a specious or deceitful exterior ; 
to disguise; to conceal. 

So smooth he daubed his vice with show of virtue. Shak. 

4. To flatter excessively or grossly. [Rare.] 

Let every one, therefore, attend the sentence of his con- 
science, for... it will not dawb nor flatter. South. 


Ican safely say, however, that, without any daubing at all, 
Iam very sincerely your very affectionate, humble servant. 
Smollett. 
5. To lay or put on without taste; to deck awk- 
wardly or ostentatiously. [Obs.] 
Let him be dawbed with lace. Dryden. 


Daub, n. I. The result of daubing; a viscous, 
sticky application; a smear. 
2. (Paint.) A picture coarsely executed, 
Did yes ...take a look at the grand picture? ... 
melancholy daub, my lord. Sterne. 
Daub/er, n. One who daubs; acoarse painter; a 
low and gross flatterer. 
Daub/er-y, n. Adaubing; an 
sition. [Written also daubry. 


She works by charms, by spells, by the figure, and such 
daubery as this is. Shak. 


Daub/ry, n. See DAUBERY. 

Daub/y, a. Viscous; glutinous; adhesive. ‘ Dauby 
wax,’ Dryden. 

Daw es, n. (Lat. daucus, Gr. dadxos, carrot.] ( Bot.) 
A genus of umbelliferous plants, including the com- 
mon carrot. 

Daugh’ter (daw’ter, 75), m. [A-S. dohtor, dohter, 
O. Sax. dohtar, D. dogter, dockter, Icel. dottir, 
Sw. dotter, Dan. dotter, datter, Goth. dauhtar, 
O. H. Ger. tohtar, N. H. Ger. tochter, Gr. Siyarnp, 
Per. dékhtarah, Skr. duhitri, Lith. dukté, Russ. 
dotshj, Ir. dear. | 

1. The female offspring of the human species; a 
female child of any age. 
The good queen — 
For she is good — hath brought you forth a daughter. Shak. 
My leisure serves me, pensive daughter, now. Shak. 
9. A female descendant, ‘A daughter of Abra- 
ham.” Luke xiii. 16, 
Dinah, the daughter of Leah, whom she bare unto Jacob, 
went out to see the daug/iters of the land. Gen, xxxiv. 1. 
3. A son’s wife; a daughter-in-law. 

And Naomi said, Turn again, my daughters. Ruth i. 11. 
Daugh/ter-in-law, n. The wife of one’s son, 
Daugh’ter-li-ness (daw’ter-li-nes), 7. 

1. The state of a daughter. 
2. The conduct becoming a daughter. 

Daugh’ter-ly, a. Becoming a daughter; filial, 

Dauk, n.&v. See DAWK. 


Datura Stramonium. 


'Tis a 


thing artful; impo- 





DAWN 


Daunt (Synop., § 180), w. z. aoe & p. p. DAUNTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. DAUNTING.] [O. Fr. danter, now 
dompter, to tame, to subdue, from Lat. domitare, v. 
intens. of domare, to tame; Scot. dant, danton, to 
subdue, to intimidate.] To repress or subdue the 
courage of; to check by fear of danger; to intimi- 
date. ‘Some presences dawnt and discourage 
us.” Glanville. 

Syn.—To dismay; appall. See Dismay. 

Diunt/er, n. One who daunts. 

Diunt/less, a. Incapable of being daunted; bold; 
fearless; intrepid. 

Dauntless he rose, and to the fight returned. Dryden. 


Daiunt/less-ly, adv. In a dauntless manner. 

Diunt/less-ness, n. Fearlessness; intrepidity. | 

Dau’phin, n. [Fr. dauphin, Pr. dalfin, properly, 
a dolphin, q. v. The name was given, for some 
reason unexplained, to Guigo, count of Vienne, 
in the twelfth century, and was borne by succeed- 
ing counts of Vienne. In 1349, Dauphiné was be- 
queathed to Philippe de Valois, king of France, on 
condition that the heir of the crown should always 
hold the title of Dauphin de Viennois.] The eldest 
son of the king of France, and heir of the crown. 
Since the revolution of 1830, the title has been dis- 
connec de 

Dee eia ee n. The wife of the dauphin. 

Da/vid-son-ite (49), n. (AMin.) A mineral of a 
greenish-yellow color, consisting principally of the 
silicates of alumina and glucina, with sometimes a 
small quantity of iron; a variety of beryl. 

Dav/it, or Da/vit, n. [Fr. davier, davié, perhaps 
from Lat. Davus, a name given to Roman slaves. ] 
(Naut.) (a.) A spar used on board of ships, as a 
crane to hoist the flukes of the anchor to the top of 
the bow, without injuring the sides of the ship ;— 
called the fish-davit, (b.) (pl.) Pieces of timber or 
iron, projecting over a ship’s 
side or stern, having tackle to 
raise a boat by;— called also 
boat-davits. Totten. 

Dia/vite (49),”. See DAvyt. 

Da’vy Jones. The devil; —so 
called by sailors. Davy Jones’s 
Locker, the ocean. W. Irving. 

Da/vy-lamp, 7». <A lantern in 
which the lightis inclosed within 
fine wire gauze, for use in coal- 
mines, where the gases are often 
explosive. It was invented b : 
Sir Humphry Davy. Nichol. Davits. 

Da/vyne,. (Min.) A mineral consisting chiefly of 

- silicate of alumina, found at Mt. Vesuvius; a vari- 
ety of nepheline ; —so called in honor of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy. 

Dalvyt, n. (Min.) A fibrous mineral consisting 
principally of the hydrous sulphate of alumina. 
[ Written also davite.] 

Daw,n. (Ornith.) A 
bird of a certain spe- 
cies of the crow fam- 
ily; a jackdaw. 

The loud daw, his throat 
displaying, draws 
The whole assembly of 


his fellow daws. 
Waller. 


Daw, v.i. [(O.H. Ger, 
daha, taha; M. H. 
Ger. talle, from a 
supposed O. H. Ger. 
tdhala, from taha, N. H. Ger. dohle, L. Lat. tacula, 
It. taccola.] To dawn. [Obs.] See DAwN. Drayton. 

Daw/dle, v.i. [imp. & p. p. DAWDLED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. DAWDLING.] [Allied to daddle, dandle, q. v.J 
To waste time in trifling employment; to trifle. 

Daw/dle, v.t. To waste by trifling; as, to dawdle 
away a whole morning. 

Daw/dle, . One who dawdles; a dawdler. 

Daw/dler, n. One who wastes time in trifling em-- 
ployments; an idler. 

Dawlish, adv. Like a daw. Bale. 

Dawk:., n. (Hind. dak.) The mail post. [Zindostan.] 


Dawk bungalow, a house for rest at the end of a stage 
for those who travel dawk.— To travel dawk, to journey 
in palanquins carried by relays of men taken at fixed 
stations, or more recently by government post-wagons. 

Dawk, n. [See infra.] A hollow, rupture, or tn- 
cision in timber. [Cant.] Moxon. 

Dawk, v.t. [Prov. Eng. dauk, to cut or pierce with 
a jerk, O. Eng. dalk, a dimple. Cf. Ir. tolch, tol- 
lachd, tolladh, a hole, crevice, toll, to bore, pierce, 
W. tyllu.) To cut or mark with an incision; to 
gash, 

Dawm,n. An East Indian copper coin, equal in 
value to one fortieth of a rupee. 

Dawn, v.i. [imp. & p. p. DAWNED; p. pr. & vb. 0. 
PAWNING.] [A-S. dagian, to become day, to dawn, 
from d@g, day; D. dagen, Icel. dagar, Dan. dages, 
Sw. dagas, Ger. tagen. | 

1. To begin to grow light in the morning; to grow 
light; as, the day dawns; the morning dawns. 


In the end of the Sabbath, as it began to dawn toward the 
first day of the week. Matt. xxviii. 1. 


2. To begin to give promise; to begin to expand; 








Daw. 
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DAWN 


to begin to appear; to begin feebly, with hope of 
further progress. ‘‘ Dawning youth.” Dryden. 
When life awakes and dawns in every line. Pope. 


Dawn, n. 1. The break of day; the first appear- 
ance of light in the morning. 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve. Thomson. 

2. First opening or expansion; first appearance; 
beginning; rise. ‘‘The dawn of time.” Thomson. 

These tender circumstances diffuse a dawn of serenity over 
the soul. Pope. 

Day (da),n. [A-S. deg, O. Sax., D., Dan., & Sw. 
dag, Icel. dagr, Goth. dags, Ger. tag, Ir. dia, W. 
dydd, dyw, Armor. deiz, déz, Lat. dies, Sky. dyu, 
from dyu, div, to shine.]} 

1. The interval between one night and the next; 
the period from sunrise to sunset, or from dawn to 
darkness; hence, the light; sunshine. 

The fire 
That severs day from night. Shak. 

2. The period of the earth’s revolution on its 
axis, — ordinarily divided into twenty-four hours. 
It is measured by the interval between two succes- 
sive transits of a celestial body over the same me- 
ridian, and takes a specific name from that of the 
body. Thus, if this is the sun, the day is called a 
solar day; if itis a star, a sidereal day; if it is the 
moon, a lunar day. 

3. A specified time or period; time considered 
with reference to the existence or prominence of a 
person or thing. ‘‘ He was useful in his day.” ‘* The 
fashion has had its day.” 

In the day that thou ecatest thereof, thou shalt a die. 7 

en. il. 17. 
If my debtors do not keep their day,... 
I must with patience all the terms attend. Dryden. 

4. Day of battle; hence, successful combat or 
contest; victory. 

His name struck fear, his conduct won the day. Roscommon. 

Astronomical day, the same as the true solar day, be- 
ginning at the instant the sun's center is on the meridian 
of the place, its 24 hours being numbered from 1 to 24; 
also, the sidereal day, as that most used by astronomers. — 
But or only from day to day, without certainty of continu- 
ance; temporarily. Bacon.—Civil day, the mean solar day, 
used in the ordinary reckoning of time, and among most 
modern nations beginning at mean midnight: its 24 hours 
are numbered in two series, each from 1 to 12. The Baby- 
Jonians and Hindoos began their day at sun-rise, the Jews 
at sun-setting, the ancient Egyptians at midnight. — Day 
by day, daily; every day; continually; without inter- 
mission of aday. ‘' Day by day we magnify thee.” Com- 
mon Prayer. — Days in bank (Eng. Law), certain stated 
days for the return of writs and the appearance of par- 
ties;—so called because originally peculiar to the Court 
of Common Bench, or Bench (bank) as it was formerly 
termed. Burrill. — Day in court, a day for the appear- 
ance of parties in a suit.— Days of grace. (a.) (0. Eng. 
Law.) Three days beyond the return day in the writ for 
the party summoned to make his appearance; days grant- 
ed by the court for delay. (0.) (Alercantile Law.) Days 
allowed by law or custom, usually three, for the payment 
of a note or bill of exchange, after the specified day of 
payment; a note or bill due on the seventh of the month 
thus being payable on the tenth. Kent. Story.— Day's 
work (Naut.), the account or reckoning of a ship's course 
for twenty-four hours, from noon to noon. — Mean solar 
day (Astron.), the mean or average of all the apparent 
solar days of the year.— One day, or one of these days, 
at a particular time, usually of the future, rarely of the 
past; sooner or later. ‘* Well, niece, I hope one day to 
see you fitted with a husband.” Shak.— To-day, on the 
present day; this day; or at the present time. 

Day’=-béd, n. A couch or sofa. Shak. 

Day/’-book, 7. <A journal of accounts; a book in 
which are recorded the debts and credits, or ac- 
counts of the day, in their order. 

Day’-break, n. The time of the first appearance 
of light in the morning. 

Day’-eG6al, n. (Mining.) The upper stratum of 
coal, as nearest the light or surface. 

Day’-dréam,n. <A vain fancy or speculation; a 
reverie; a castle in the air; unfounded hope. 

Day’-flow’er,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, the 
Commelyna. 

Diay’-fly, 7. (Entom.) A neuropterous insect of 
the genus Lphemera, which lives but a few hours or 
a day. 

Day’-la/bor, 7. 
day. 

Day/’-la/bor-er, 7. One who works by the day. 

Day/light (-lit), n. The light of day; the light of 
the sun, as opposed to that of the moon, or artificial 
light. 

To burn day-light,to keep a light burning during the 
day ; hence, to perform a superfluous or unnecessary 
action. ‘Come, we burn day-light, ho.” Shak. 

Day’-lil/y,n. (Bot.) A lily which blooms during 
the day, or fora day only; a plant of the genera 
Hemerocallis and Funkia, 

Day’-maid,n. [See DArry.] A dairy-maid. 

Day’-mare, 7. (Med.) A kind of incubus which 


Labor hired or performed by the 


occurs during wakefulness, attended by the peculiar | 


pressure on the chest which characterizes night- 
mare, Dunglison. 
Day’-nét, n. <A vet for catching larks, &c. 
Day/’-peep, ». Early morning; the dawn. Milton. 
Day/’-rule,. (Eng. Law.) An order of court (now 
abolished) allowing a prisoner, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to go beyond the prison limits for a 
single day. 
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Day’sight, 7. (Med.) A disease (Hemeralopia) in 
which the eyes can see clearly by daylight, but are 
incapable of vision in artificial light. | Dunglison. 

Diys’man,7. (Properly, he who fixes the day, 
who is present or sits as a judge or umpire on the 
day appointed.) An umpire or arbiter; a mediator. 

Neither is there any daysman betwixt us. Job ix. 33. 

Day/’spring,n. The beginning of the day, or first 
appearance of light; the dawn. 

Whereby the dayspring from on high hath visited a 595 
UKE 1. 10. 

Day/’-stiar, n. 1. The morning star; the star which 
ushers in the day. 

Till the day dawn, and the day-star arise in your heart. 


2 Peter i. 19. 

2. The sun, as the orb of day. 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 

Diay/-stréam, n. 
day. 

Day’-time, m. The time between sunrise and sun- 
setting ; continuance of the day ;— opposed to night. 

Day/-wéa/ried (da/wé/rid), a. Wearied with the 
labor of the day. Shak. 

Day’/-wom/an, 7. [See Datry.] <A dairy-maid. 

Daye vO Ee (-wfrk),2. Work by the day; day- 

abor. 

Daze, v.t. [Scot. dase, daise, to stupefy, O. D. dae- 
sen, to be foolish, insane, dues, dwaes, now dwaas, 
foolish, insane, A-S. dwes, dwesig, dysig, stupid, 
foolish, Fries. dvés, O. H. Ger. twas. To over- 
power with light; to dim or blind by too strong a 
light; to dazzle; also, to confuse; to bewilder. 

While flashing beams do daze his feeble eyen. Spenser. 

He comes out of the room in a dazed state, that is an odd 
though a sufficient substitute for interest. Dickens. 

Daze, n. (Mining.) A glittering stone. 

Daz/zle,n. <A light of dazzling brilliancy; bright- 
ness; splendor. 

Dazzle, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DAZZLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DAZZLING.] [Diminutive of daze, q. v.; O.D. day- 
selen, to be dizzy, to be amazed. ] 

1. To overpower with light; to deprive of the 
power of seeing, or of seeing distinctly, by a bril- 
liant light. 

Those heavenly shapes 


Will dazzle now the earthly, with their blaze 
Insufferably bright. Milton. 


2. To strike or surprise with brilliancy; to excite 


Milton. 
A stream that flows during the 


to admiration or surprise by display of any kind; 
to confound; to strike with terror. ‘‘Dazzled and 
drove back his enemies.” Shak. 


Daz/zle,v.i. 1. To be overpoweringly or intensely 
bright; to excite admiration by brilliancy, 

Ah, friend! to dazzle, let the vain design. Pope. 

2. To be overpowered by light; to be rendered 
blind or dim, and uncertain of vision, by excess of 
brightness. 

I dare not trust these eyes; 
They dance in mists, and dazzle with surprise. Dryden. 

Daz/zle-ment, n. The act or power of dazzling. 

Obs.] Donne. 

Daz/zling-ly, adv. Ina dazzling manner. 

De. A Latin prefix denoting a moving from, separa- 
tion; as in debark, decline, decease, deduct, decamp. 
Hence, it often expresses a negative, as in derange. 
Sometimes it augments the sense, as in deprave, de- 
spoil. It coincides nearly in sense with the French 
des and Latin dis. 

Déa/eom (dé/kn), n. [Lat. diaconus, from Gr. da- 
kovos, aservant or minister, a minister of the church, 
probably from an old diaxew, dufxew, to run, hasten, 
whence dike, to pursue; It., Sp., & Pg. diacono ; 
Fr. & Pr. diacre, Pr. also diague; D. diaken.] 

1. (Zccl.) An officer in Christian churches ap- 
pointed to perform certain subordinate duties vary- 
ing in different communious. In the Roman Catho- 
lic and Episcopal churches, a person admitted to 
the lowest order in the ministry, subordinate to the 
bishops and priests. In Presbyterian churches, he 
is subordinate to the minister and elders, and has 
charge of certain duties connected with the com- 
munion service and the care of the poor. In Con- 
gregational churches, he is subordinate to the pas- 
tor, and has duties as in the Presbyterian church. 

2. An overseer of the poor; or the master of an 
incorporated company. [Scoé. 

Déa/eon-ess (de/kn-es), n. A female deacon in the 
primitive church, 

Déa’eon-hood, n. The state of being a deacon; 
office of a deacon; deaconry. 

Déa/eon-ry, n. The office or ministry of a dea- 

Déa/eon-ship, con or deaconess. 

Déad (déd), a. [A-S. dead, Goth. dauths, Icel. 
daudhr, Sw. & Dan. déd, O. Sax. dod, D. dood, O. 
H. Ger. 6t, N. H. Ger. todé. See Diz.) 

1. Deprived of life; put to death; reduced to that 
state of a being in which the organs of motion and 
life have irrevocably ceased to perform their func- 
tions; as, a dead tree; a dead man. ‘‘ The queen, 
my lord, is dead.” Shak. 

Seek him with candle, bring him dead or living. Shak, 

2. Destitute of life; inanimate; lifeless; as, dead 
matter, 

3. Resembling death in appearance or quality; 
without show of life; as, a dead winter; or dead 
night; dead darkness; dead sleep. 
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4. Without motion; inactive; as, a dead calm}; 
dead weight. ; 

5. Unproductive; bringing no gain; unprofitable ; 
as, dead capital; dead stock in trade. 

6. Lacking spirit; dull; as, dead coloring, a dead 
eye, dead fire, &c. 

7. Monotonous or unvaried; as, a dead level or 
plain; a dead wall. : 

8. Producing death; sure as death; fixed; as, a 
dead shot; a dead certainty. ; 

9. Wanting in religious spirit and vitality; as, 
dead faith, dead works, dead in sin. 

10. (Law.) Cut off from the rights of a citizen; 
deprived of the power of enjoying the rights of 
property; as, one banished or becoming a monk is 
civilly dead. : 

11. (Engin.) Not imparting motion or power; as, 
waste steam, which is said to be dead steam, or as 
the dead spindle of a.lathe. See LINE and SPINDLE. 

Dead ahead (Naut.), directly ahead ;—said of the wind 
when blowing from that point toward which a vessel 
would go.— Dead drunk, so drunk .as to be completely 
helpless. — Dead language, a language which is no longer 
spoken or in common use by a people, and known only in 
writings, as the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. — Dead letter. 
(a.) A letter which, after lying for a certain fixed time 
uncalled for at a post-office, is then sent to the general 
post-office to be opened. (0.) That which has lost its 
force or authority by lapse of time, or by custom; that 
which has fallen into disuse or become obsolete; as, the 
law has become a dead leiter.— Dead letter office, a de- 
partment of the general post-office where dead letters are 
examined and disposed of.— Dead lock, an interlocking 
or counteraction of things, which produces an entire 
stoppage. ; : 

Syn.—Lifeless; inanimate; dull; gloomy; deceased; 
extinct. See LIFELESS. 

Déad, adv. To a degree resembling death; to the 

last degree ; completely ; wholly; exactly. [ Colleqg.] 

I was tired of reading, and dead sleepy. Dickens. 

Déad (déd), n. 1. The most quiet or death-like time; 

the period of profoundest repose, inertness, or 
gloom; as, the dead of night; the dead of winter, 

2. (pl.) Those who are dead; the deceased; the 
departed. 


This is John the Baptist; he is risen from the dead. 
Matt. xiv. 2. 


Déad, v.i. To lose life or force. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Déad, v.t. To make dead; to deprive of life, force, 
or vigor. [Obs.] 


Heaven's stern decree, 

With many an ill, hath numbed and deaded me. Chapman. 

Déad/-in/gle, n. (Mil.) The space in front of a 
parapet which soldiers within it can not see and 
can not fire upon. 

Déad/-cén/ter, 

Déad/-point, 

n. (Mach.) Either 
of the two oppo- \- ie 
site points in the Giacene” 
orbit of a crank, Dead-center. 

at which the crank and the connecting-rod lie in the 
same straight line; as A and B; the corresponding 
positions of the cross-head being A/ and B’. 

Déad/-e6) or-ing (-kil/ur-), n._ (Paint.) The first 
layer of colors, usually some shade of gray, on which 
are laid the finishing colors which give life and 
beauty to the picture. 

Déad/-dg/ing, a. Putting to death; destructive; 
killing. [Obs. Hudibras. 

Déad/-dodor, n. (Ship-building.) A door fitted to 
the outside of the quarter-gallery door, to be used 
in case the latter should be carried away. 

DéaWen (déd/n), vt. [imp. & p. p. DEADENED; 
p. pr. & vb. n, DEADENING.] [A-S. dedan, dydan, 
to kill, put to death, D. dooden, Ger. tédten. See 
DEAD, @.] 

1. To impair in vigor, force, or sensibility; to 
blunt; as, to deaden the force of a ball; to deaden 
the natural powers or feelings. 

2. To lessen the velocity or momentum of; to re- 
tard; as, to deaden the motion of a ship, or of the 
wind. 

3. To make vapid or spiritless; as, to deaden 
wine or beer. 

4. To deprive of gloss or brilliancy ; as, to deaden 
gilding by a coat of size. 

Déad/-eVe (déd/1), n. [dead-man’s eye.] (Naut.) A 
round, flattish, wooden block, encircled by a rope, 
or an iron band, and pierced with three holes, to re- 
ceive the lanyard, used to extend the shrouds and 
stays, and for other purposes. Totten. 

Déad/-freight (-frat), ». (Mar. Law.) A sum of 
money paid by a person who engages to freight a 
whole vessel, but fails to make out a full cargo, for 
the space left unoccupied, or the deficiency of the 
cargo. 

Déad/-ground, n. (Mining.) The portion of a 
vein in which there is no ore. ‘ 

Déad/-héad, n. One who obtains something of com- 
mercial value without special payment or charge; 
especially, one who receives ve tickets for thea- 
ters, public conveyances, &c. [U. S.] N. Am. Cyc. 

Déad/-heirt/ed, a. Having a dull, faint heart. 

Déad/-heiirt/ed-mess, n. Want of courage; pu- 
sillanimity. Bp. Hall. 

Déad/-héat,n. A heat or course between two or 
more race-horses, in which all come out exactly 
equal, so that no one beats. 
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mortal; 


DEADISH 


Déad/ish, a. Somewhat dead or dull; wanting in 
liveliness. , Stafford. 
Déad/-lift, n. The lifting of a thing at the utmost 
disadvantage, as of a dead body; hence, an extreme 


Fl eT. 

Déad/-light (déd/lit), n. (Naut.) A strong shutter, 
- made to fit a cabin window, to prevent the water 
_ from entering in a storm. 

Déad/li-hood, n. The state of the dead. 
Déad/limess (déd/lines), n. The quality of being 


deadly. 


Déad/-15¢ck, n. A lock without a spring or latch. 
Déad/ly (ded/19), a. 1. Capable of causing death; 
atal; destructive; certain or likely to cause 
death; as, a deadly blow or wound. 

2. Aiming or willing to destroy ; implacable; des- 
perately hostile. 

Thy assailant is quick, skillful, and deadly. Shak, 

3. Exposed to death; mortal. [Obs.] ‘The im- 

__ age of a deadly man.” Wycliffe, Rom. i. 23. 

Déad/ly (déd/l¥), adv. 1. Inamanner resembling, 
or as if produced by, death. ‘Deadly pale.” Shak. 

2. In a manner to occasion .death; mortally. 
“The groanings of a deadly wounded man.” 

Hzek. xxx. 24, 

3. In an implacable manner; destructively. 

4. In an extreme manner; very; outrageously. 
[Low.] ‘Deadly weary.” Orrery. “So deadly 
cunning a man.” Arbuthnot. 

Déad/ly-etr’rot,n. (Bot.) Anumbelliferous plant 

__ of the genus Thapsia. Loudon. 

Déad/ly-night/shade (-nit/-), n. (Bot.) A poison- 
ous plant of the genus Atropa; A. belladonna. 

Loudon. 

Déad/-miirch, ». A piece of solemn music in- 
tended to be played as an accompaniment to a 
funeral procession. 

Déad/ness, n. The state of being deprived or des- 
titute of life, animation, vigor, spirit, activity, &c.; 
dullness; inertness; languor; coldness; vapidness ; 
indifference ; as, the deadness of a limb, a body, or 
a tree; the deadness of an eye; deadness of the 
affections; the deadness of liquors; deadness to the 
world, and the like. 

Déad/-nét/tle, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Lamium, and another of the genus Galeopsis. 

Déad/-pay, n. (Mil.) The pay drawn for sol- 
diers really dead, whose names are kept on the 
rolls, and whose pay is appropriated by dishonest 
officers, 

O you commanders, 
That, like me, have no dead-pays. Massinger. 

Déad/-plate, n. (Mach.) A solid covering over a 
part of a fire-grate, to prevent the entrance of air 
through that part. 

Déad/-plédge, n. A mortgage. See MORTGAGE. 

Déad/-réck/on-ing (déd/rék/n-ing), n. (Naut.) 
The method of determining the place of a ship from 
a record kept of the courses sailed as given by com- 
— and the distance made on each course as found 

y log, with allowance for lee-way, &c., without the 
aid of celestial observations. 

Déad/-ris/ing, n. (Naut.) The parts of a ship’s 
floor or bottom throughout her length, where the 
floor timber terminates on the lower futtock. Totten. 

Déad/-rGpe, n. (Naut.) A rope which does not 
run through any block. 

Déads, n. pl. (Mining.) The substances which in- 
close the ore on every side. 


Déad/-sét,n. 1. A preconcerted scheme to defraud 


a person in gaming. 
. The fixed position of a pointer-dog in indicat- 
ing game. 

3. A determined and prolonged attempt. 
Déad/-shbt, n. An unerring marksman. 
Déad/-striick, a. Confounded; struck with horror. 

“Dead-struck audience.” Bp. Hail. 

Déad/-wall, n. A blank wall unbroken by win- 
dows or other openings. 

Déad/-wa’ter, n. (Naut.) The eddy water closing 
in with a ship’s stern, as she passes through the 
water. 

Déad/-weight (déd/wat), n. A heavy or oppres- 
sive burden. 

Déad/-wind, ». (Naut.) A wind directly ahead, 
or opposed to the ship’s course. 

Déad/-wood, n. (Naut.) Blocks of timber laid 
a the keel of a ship, particularly at the extrem- 
ities. 

Déad/-works (-wfirks), n. pl. (Naut.) The parts 
of a ship which are above the surface of the water 
when she is laden. 

Maar Dat Lat a. yarn’ O. Sax. dof, D. 

‘oof, Dan. dév, Sw. dof, O. Fries. daf, Icel. daufr 
} Goth. daubs, Ger. tue es a 

1. Wanting the sense of hearing either wholly or 

in part; unable to perceive sounds. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf. Shak. 

2. Unwilling to hear or listen; determinedly in- 

attentive; regardless; inaccessible; not to be per- 
suaded as to facts, argument, or exhortation ; — 
followed by to; as, deaf’ to reason, &c. 

Deaf to the rumor of fallacious fame. Pope. 

3. Deprived of the power of hearing; deafened. 

Deaf with the noise, I took my hasty flight. Dryden. 

4. Obscurely heard; stifled; deadened. [Rare.] 

A deaf murmur through the squadron went. Dryden. 
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5. Decayed; tasteless; dead; as, a deaf nut; 
deaf corn, [Obs. or Prov. Eng.]} Halliwell. 


If the season be unkindly and intemperate, they [peppers] 
will catch a blast; and then the seeds will be deaf, void, light, 
and naught. Holland. 


Deaf and dumb. See DEAF-MUTE. 


Deaf, v.t. To render deaf; to deafen,. 
rare.) ‘‘Deafs his ears.” Dryden. 

Deaf’en (déf/n, or dé/fn), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DEAF- 
ENED; p. pr. & vb. Nn, DEAFENING. 

1. To make deaf; to deprive of the power of 
hearing; to render incapable of perceiving sounds 
distinctly. 

Deafened and stunned with their promiscuous cries. Addison. 

2. (Arch.) To render impervious to sound, as a 
floor, by filling the space beneath it with mortar 
and other substances. Gwilt. 

Deaf/ly (déf/ly, or def'l¥), adv. Without sense of 
sounds; obscurely heard. 

Deaf'ly (déf/ly, or déf/ly), a. 
[Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Deaf/-miite (déf’-, or déf/-), n. A person who is 
deaf and dumb; one who, through deprivation or 
defect of hearing, has either failed to acquire the 
power of speech, or has lost it after having ac- 
quired it. [See Zllust. of Dactylology.] 

(3 Deaf-nuutes are still so called, even when, by arti- 
ficial methods, they have been taught to speak imper- 
fectly. 

Deafness (déf/nes, o7 déf/nes), n. 

1. Incapacity of perceiving sounds; the state of 
the organs which prevents the impressions which 
constitute hearing; want of the sense of hearing. 

2. Unwillingness to hear; voluntary rejection of 
what is addressed to the understanding. 

Déal, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEALT (délt); p. pr. & vb, 
N. DEALING.] [A-S. d@lan, O. Sax. delian, D. 
deelen, Icel. deila, Sw. dela, Dan. dele, Goth. dailjan, 
O.H. Ger. tailjan, N. H. Ger. theilen. See DEAL, n. | 

1. To divide; to separate in portions; hence, to 
give in portions; to distribute. 

Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry? Isa. Wiii. 7. 
And Rome deals out her blessings and her gold. Tickell. 

2. To share out; to throw out or bestow succes- 
sively or indiscriminately ; as, to deal cards, 

The nightly mallet deals resounding blows. Gay. 

Hissing through the skies, the feathery deaths were dealt. 

Dryden. 

Déal, v.i. 1. To make distribution; to share out in 
portions, as cards. 

2. To do a distributing or retailing business, as 
distinguished from that of a manufacturer or pro- 
ducer; to traffic; to trade; to carry on business. 

They buy and sell, they deal and traffic. South. 

3. To act, as between man and man; to have 
transactions of any kind with; to manage; to inter- 
vene or mediate. 

Sometimes he that deals between man and man, raiseth his 
own credit with both, by pretending greater interest than he 
hath in. either. Bacon, 

4. To conduct one’s self; to behave well or ill; to 
act. 

If he will deal clearly and impartially, ... he will acknowl- 
edge all this to be true. Tillotson. 

5. To contend; to treat, by way of opposition, 
check, or correction; as, he has turbulent passions 
to deal with. 

To deal by, to treat, either well or ill; as, to deal well by 
domestics. ‘‘ Such one deals not fairly by his own mind.” 
Locke. — To deal in, to have to do with; to be engagedin; 
to practice ; as, they deal in political matters ; they deal in 
low humor.— Zo deal with, to treat in any manner; to 
use, whether well or ill. 

Return, and I will deal well with thee. Gen. xxxii. 9. 

Déal,n. [A-S. del, O. Sax. del, D. & Dan. deel, Sw. 
del, Goth. dails, O. H. Ger. tail, teil, N. H. Ger. 
theil. See the verb.] 

1. A part or portion; hence, an indefinite quan- 
tity, degree, or extent; as, a deal of time and trou- 
ble; a deal of cold; a deal of space. 

(=> It was formerly limited by some; as, some deal; 
but this is now obsolete or vulgar. In general, we now 
qualify the word with great, and often use it adverbially, 
by being understood; as, a great deal of labor; a great 
ead of time and pains; a great deal of land; a great deal 
better or worse; that is, better by a great deal, or by a 
great part or difference. 

2. The division or distribution of cards; the art 
or practice of dealing cards; also, the portion dis- 
tributed. 

The deal, the shuffle, and the cut. Swift, 

3. The division of a piece of timber made by saw- 
ing; a pine board or plank; particularly, a board or 
plank of fir or pine above seven inches in width, and 
exceeding six feet in length. If narrower than this, 
it is called a batten; if shorter, a deal-end. 

4. Wood of the pine or fir; deal-wood; as, a floor 
of deal. 

De-al/bate, v.t. [Lat. dealbare, dealbatum, from 
de and albus, white.] To whiten. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

Dé’al-ba/tion, n. [Fr. déalbation.] The act of 
bleaching; a whitening. [00s.] Howell. 

Déaler, n. 1. One who deals; one who has to do, 
or has concern, with others; especially, a trader, 
a trafficker, a shopkeeper, a broker, or a merchant; 
as, a dealer in dry goods; a dealer in hardware; a 
dealer in stocks. 

2. One who distributes cards to the players. 


[ Obs. and 


Lonely; solitary. 
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DEARTH 


De-im/bu-late, v. i. [Lat. deambulare, deambu- 
latum, from de and ambulare, to walk.] To walk 
abroad. [0bs.] Cockeram. 

De-am/bu-la/tion, n. [Lat. deambulatio.] The 
act of walking abroad; strolling. [Obs.] 

Sir T. Elyot. 

De-im/bu-la-to-ry, a. Going about from place to 
place; wandering. [QObs.] ‘ Deambulatory act- 
ors.” Bp. Morton. 

De-am/bu-la-to-ry, n. [Lat. deambulatorium.] A 
covered place in which to walk. [Obs.] Warton. 

Déan, 7. [O. Fr. dean, deen, dein, now doyen, the 
eldest of a corporation, a dean, Pr. dega, degua, 
Sp. & It. decano, O. Sp. dean, Pg. deao, from Tat, 
decanus, the chief of ten, one set over ten persons, 
e. g., over soldiers and over monks, from decem, ten, 
Gr. déxa. ‘‘ Let none challenge the words of impro- 
priety, seeing a dean, in Latin decanus, hath his 
name from déxa, ten, over which number he is 
properly to be preposed. For nothing more com- 
mon than to wean words from their infant and 
original sense, and by custom to extend them to a 
larger signification, as dean afterward plainly de- 
noted a superior over others, whether fewer than 
ten...ormore.” Fuller.) 

1. An ecclesiastical dignitary, subordinate to a 
bishop, and of the three following classes: (a.) 
The rural dean, whose office was of ancient date 
in the church; his duties were to exercise a super- 
intendency over a certain number of the parishes in 
a diocese, to preside at the assemblies of their 
clergy, and to be the medium of communication 
between them and their spiritual superior. The 
office of rural dean has fallen into disuse, though 
attempts have been made to revive it. (b.) The 


dean of a cathedral church, or the chief officer of 


a chapter: he is an ecclesiastical magistrate next in 
degree to the bishop. (c.) Dean in peculiars, a 
dean holding a preferment which has some peculi- 
arity relative to spiritual superiors and the juris- 
diction exercised init. [Hng.] 

2. An officer in the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, England, appointed to superintend the 
religious service in the college chapels, and to en- 
force the attendance of the students upon it. 

3. The chief or head of the faculty in some 
English universities, as that of London. 

4. A registrar or secretary of the faculty in a 
department of a college, as in a medical, or theo- 
logical, or scientific department. [U.S.] 

Dean and chapter, the bishop's council, to aid him with 
their advice in affairs of religion, and in the temporal 
concerns of his see. — Dean of a guild, its presiding offi- 
cer. — Dean of a monastery, a superior established under 
the abbot, to ease him in taking care of ten monks. 

Déan/er-y, n. 1. The office or the revenue of a 
dean. 

2. The house of a dean, 

3. The jurisdiction of a dean. 

Each archdeaconry is divided into rural deaneries, and each 
deanery is divided into parishes. Blackstone. 

Déan/ship, n. The office of a dean. 
Déar, a. (compar. DEARER; swperl. DEAREST.} 
A-8. deore, deor, dior, O. Sax. diuri, L. Ger. diir, 

. duur, Icel., Dan., & Sw. dyr, O. H. Ger. tiur, 
tiuri, diur, diwri, N. H. Ger. theuer.] 

1. Bearing a high price; calling for a large out- 
lay; costly; expensive. 

The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear. Shak. 

2. Marked by scarcity or dearth, and exorbitance 
of price; as, a dear year. 

3. Highly valued; much esteemed; greatly be- 
loved; precious. ‘‘ Hear me, dear lady.” Shak. 

And the last joy was dearer than the rest. Pope. 

4. Coming near, or closely touching, the heart; 
inabad sense, oppressive; grievous; hostile. [ Obs.] 
“ Our dear peril.” Shak. ‘‘ My dearest foe.” Shak. 

Déar, adv. Dearly; at a high rate, ‘So dearl 
love the man.” Shak, 
If thou attempt it, it will cost thee dear. 
Déar, v.t. To make dear; to endear. [Obs.] 
Shelton. 
A dearone; one dearly beloved. 
That kiss I carried from thee, dear. 
Déar’/biorn, n. A light four-wheeled carriage. 
Déar’/-béught (-bawt), a@. [See Boucnur.] Pur- 
chased at a high price; as, dear-bought experience ; 
dear-bought blessings. 
Déar’ling, n. Same as DARLING. [0bs.] Spenser. 
Déar’-loved (-ltivd), @. Greatly beloved. Shak. 
Déar/ly,adv. 1. Inadear manner; with dearness ; 
with affection; earnestly; as, to love one dearly. 
2. At a high rate; grievously. 
He buys his mistress dearly with his throne. Dryden. 
Déarn, a. [Also dern. <A-S. dearne, derne, dyrne, 
Scot. darn, dearn, hidden, secret. Cf. DARN, v. t.] 
Lonely; solitary; melancholy. [0Obs.] Shak. 
Déarn,v.¢. Sameas DARN. [0bs.] See DARN. 
Déar’/ness, n. 1. The state or condition of being 
déar; scarcity; costliness; excess of price. ‘The 
dearness of corn.” Swift. 

2. The state or condition of being dear, in the 
sense of fondness; preciousness; tenderness. ‘ The 
dearness of friendship.” Bacon. 

Déarn/ly, adv. Secretly; privately; mournfully. 
[Obs.] See DERNLY. Spenser. 
Déarth (dtrth, 14), n. [See DEAR.] 


Shak. 


Déar, n. 
Shak. 
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DEARTICULATE 


1. Scarcity which renders dear ; as, dearth of corn. 

2. Want; famine. ‘‘ The dearth is great.” Shak. 

3. Barrenness; sterility. ‘‘ Dearth of plot, and 
narrowness of imagination.” Dryden. 

De/ar-tie/G-late, v.t. [Lat. de and articulare, to 
furnish with joints, from articulus, a joint, dim, of 
artus, a joint or limb.] To disjoint. f Obs. ] 

Déar’y,n. A dear; a darling;—used as a word of 
endearment. 

Dé@/as, n. See DAIS. 

Déath (d&th), n. [A-S. deadh, L. Ger. & D. dood, 
Sw. & Dan. déd, Icel. daudhi, Goth. dauthus, Ger. 
tod. See DEAD and DIE.] 

1. That state of a being, animal or vegetable, but 
more particularly of an animal, in which there is 
total and permanent cessation of all the vital func- 
tions, when the organs have not only ceased to act, 
but have lost the susceptibility of renewed action; 
cessation of life; extinction of bodily life; decease ; 
demise; departure; dissolution; exit. 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come. Shak. 

2. Total privation or loss; extinction ; as, the 
death of memory. 

3. Mode or manner of dying. ‘A death which I 
abhor.” Shak. 

4. Cause, agent, or instrument of loss of life. 
“( Swiftly flies the feathered death.” Dryden. 

5. A skeleton, as the symbol of death; loss of life 
personified; as, Death, the king of terrors, 


Death ! great proprietor of all. Young. 

6. Danger of death. ‘‘ In deaths oft.” 2 Cor. xi. 23. 
7. The act of unlawfully taking life; murder. 

Not to suffer a man of death to live. Bacon. 


Civil death, the separation of a man from civil society, 
or from the enjoyment of civil rights, as by banishment, 
abjuration of the realm, entering into a monastery, &c. 
Blackstone. — Death's-door, anear approach to death; the 
gates of death.— Spiritual death (Scripture), the corrup- 
tion and perversion of the soul by sin, with the loss of 
the favor of God. — To be the death of, to be the cause of 
death to; to make die. ‘‘It was one who should be the 
death of both his parents.” Jfilton. 

Syn.— DEATH, DECEASE, DEMISE, DEPARTURE, Rp- 
LEASE. Death applies to the termination of every form 
of existence, both animal and vegetable; the other words 
only to the human race. Decease is the term used in law 
for the removal of a human being out of life in the ordi- 
nary course of nature. Demise was formerly confined to 
the decease of princes, but is now sometimes used of dis- 
tinguished men in general; as, the demise of Mr. Pitt. 
Departure and release are peculiarly terms of Christian 
affection and hope. A violent death is not usually called 
a decease. Departure implies a friendly taking leave of 
life. Release implies a deliverance from a life of suffering 
or sorrow. 

Déath/’-béd (d&th/béd), nm. The bed on which a 
person dies, or is confined in his last sickness; 
hence, the closing hours of life of one who dies by 
sickness, 

By many a death-bed have I been, 
And many a sinner’s parting seen. W. Scott. 


Déath/-béll, n. A bell that announces death. 
Déath’/-damp, 7. A cold sweat at the coming on 
of death. 
Déath’-do/ing, a. Inflicting death. 
Déath/ful, a. 1. Full of death; murderous; de- 
structive. 
These eyes behold 


The deathful scene. Pope. 
2. Liable to undergo death; mortal. 
The deathless gods and deathful earth. Chapman. 


Déath/ful-mess, n. Appearance of death. Taylor. 
Déath/less, a. Not subject to death, destruction, 
or extinction; as, deathless beings; deathless fame. 
Déath/limess, n. The quality of being deathly; 
deadliness. Southey. 
Déath/ly, a. Deadly; fatal; destructive. 
Déath/-rat/tle (déth’/rat/tl), n. <A rattling in the 
throat of a dying person. 
Déath’s’-héad, n. Animage or figure representing 
the head of a human skeleton. 
Td rather be married to a death’s-head with a bone in his 
mouth. Shak. 
Death’s-head moth (Entom.), a large and beautiful 
moth, of the genus Acherontia, so called from the repre- 
sentation of a human skull or death’s-head on the back 
of the thorax. Baird. 
Déath’s’-man, 7. An executioner; a hangman. 
Déath/-strGke, n. The stroke of death. 
Déath/’-t0/ken (dtth’/td/kn), n, That which indi- 
cates approaching death. Shak. 
Déath’ward, adv. Toward death. 
Déath/-war’rant, n. 1. (Law.) An order from 
the proper authority for the execution of a criminal. 
2. That which puts an end to expectation, hope, 
or joy. 
Déath/-watch, Nn. aa A small kind of bee- 
teen tessellatum), whose _ 
ticking, which is really the call of “i; 
“a fi 
| 







mn 

the male for its mate, has been sup- ait 
posed, by superstitious and ignorant 

people, to prognosticate death, | 

De-au/rate, v. t. (Lat. deawrare, 


deauratum, from de and aurare, to p \ 
gild, from aurum, gold.] To gild. # % 
[ Obs.] Bailey. 

De-aw/rate, a. ([Lat. deauratus.] Death-watch. 
Gilded. [Obs.] Bullokar. 
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D@/au-rva/tion, n. Act of gilding. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Déave, v.t. [Scot.] To stun or stupefy with noise ; 
to deafen. [Written also deve.] 

De-bae/ehate, v.i. [Lat. debacchatus, p. p. of de- 
bacchari, from de and bacchari, to celebrate the 
festival of Bacchus, to, rage like a Bacchant, q. v.] 


To rave and bluster, as a bacchanal. [ Obs.] 
Cockeram. 
Dé/bae-eha/tion, n. [Lat. debacchatio.] A rav- 
ing. [Obs.] Prynne. 


De-ba/cle (de-ba/kl), n. ([Fr., from bacler, Pr. 
baclar, to bar up, to shut with a wooden bolt, from 
Lat. baculum, baculus, a stick.] 

1. A breaking or bursting forth; a violent rush of 
waters, having great transportmg power. 
2. A confused rout; overthrow; breaking up. 

De-biir’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. DEBARRED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. DEBARRING.] [From de and bar, q. v.; Fr. 
débarrer.| To cut off from entrance, as if by a bar 
or barrier; to preclude; to hinder from approach, 
entry, or enjoyment ; to shut out or exclude; to 
deny or refuse. S 

Not so strictly hath our Lord imposed 
Labor, as to debar us when we need 
Refreshment. Milton. 

De-biirb’, v. t. [Lat. de and barba, beard.] To 
deprive of the beard. [Obs.] Bailey. 

De-biirk’, v. ¢. [Fr. débarquer, It. disbarcare, 
sbarcare, from barque, barca. See BARK.] To 
land from a ship or boat; to disembark; as, to de- 
bark artillery. 

De-birk’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEBARKED (de-birkt’) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. DEBARKING.] To leave a ship or 
boat and pass to the land; to go on shore; as, the 
troops debarked at four o’clock. 

Dé/bar-ki/tion, n. The act of disembarking. 

De-biir/ment, n. Hinderance from approach; ex- 
clusion. 

De-bar/rass,v.t. To free from embarrassment; to 
disembarrass; to disengage. [Lare.] 

De-base’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEBASED (de-bast/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DEBASING.] [From de and base, q. v.35 
It. dibassare. Cf. ABASE.] To reduce from a higher 
to a lower state or grade of worth, dignity, purity, 
station, and the like; to degrade; to lower; to abase; 
as, to debase gold or silver by alloy; to debase the 
character by crime; to debase the mind by frivolity ; 
to debase style by vulgar words. 

It is a kind of taking God’s name in vain to debase religion 

with such frivolous disputes. looker. 

God sent her to debase me. Milton. 

The coin which was adulterated and debased in the times 

and troubles of King Stephen. Hale. 
Syn.—To abase; degrade. See ABASE. 

De-based’ (-bast’), p. a. (Her.) Turned upside 
down from its proper position; reversed. 

De-base’/ment, n. 1. The act of debasing; de- 
grading or reducing in purity, fineness, quality, or 
value; adulteration. 

2. The state of being debased; degradation. 

De-bas/er, n. One who debases, degrades, or ren- 
ders mean; that which debases. 

De-bias’/ing-ly, adv. In amanner to debase. 

De-bat/a-ble, a. [O. Fr. debatable. See infra.] 
Liable to be debated; disputable; subject to con- 
troversy or contention; as, a debatable question. 

De-bate’, n. [Fr. débat, Pr. debat, Sp. & Pg. de- 
bate, It. dibatto. See infra.] 

1. A fight, contention, or strife. [are.] 
In the day of Trinity next ensuing was a great clebate,... 


and in that murder there were slain...fourscore. J. of Gl 
But question fierce and proud reply 
Gave signal soon of dire debate. W. Scott. 


2. Contention in words or arguments; discussion 
for the purpose of elucidating truth; strife in ar- 
gument between persons of different opinions; dis- 
pute; controversy; as, the debates in Parliament or 
in Congress. 

3. Subject of discussion. [Rare.] ‘‘ Statutes 
and edicts concerning this debate.” Milton. 

De-bate’, v.t._ [imp. & p. p. DEBATED; p.pr. & vb. 
N. DEBATING.] [Fr. débattre, Pr. debatre, desbatre, 
Pg. debater, Sp. debatir, It. dibattere, L. Lat. deba- 
tare. See BEAT and ABATE. ] 

1. To engage in combat for; to fight for. 

Volunteers... thronged to serve under his banner, and the 
cause of religion was debated with the same ardor in Spain as 
on the plains of Palestine. Prescott. 

2. To contend for in words or arguments; to 
strive to maintain by reasoning; to dispute; to dis- 
cuss; to argue; to contest, as opposing parties; as, 
the question was debated till a late hour. 

Debate thy cause with thy neighbor himself. Prov. xxy. 9. 

Syn.—To argue; discuss; dispute. See ArGurE and 
DISCUSS. 

De-biate’, v.i. To engage in strife or combat; to 
contend; to struggle; to dispute; to deliberate; to 
discuss or examine different arguments in the mind ; 
— often followed by wpon. 

De-bate/ful, a. 1. Full of contention; contested. 
““Debateful strife.” Spenser. 

2. Quarrelsome; contentious; as, a debateful 
person. [Obs.] 

De-bate/ful-ly, adv. With contention. [Obs.] 

De-bate’ment, mn. Controversy; deliberation. 
[Rare.] ‘‘A serious question and debatement with 
myself.” Milton. 








: DEBILITY 


De-bat/er, n. One who debates; a disputant; a 
controvertist. 

De-bat/ing-ly, adv. In the manner of a debate. 

De-bat/ing So-¢i/e-ty. <A society for the pur- 
pose of debate and improvement in extemporaneous 
speaking, 

De-bauch/’, v. ¢t.  [imp. & p. p. DEBAUCHED (de- 
bawcht’); p. pr. & vb. n. DEBAUCHING. | 
baucher, originally to entice away from the work- 
shop, from O,. Fr. bauche, bauge, a lair of a wild 
boar, and a workshop.] To lead away from purity 
or excellence; to corrupt in character or principles ; 
to vitiate ; to pollute; to lead astray; to seduce; as 
to debauch one’s self by intemperance; to debauch 
a woman; to debawch an army. 

Learning not debauched by ambition. Burke. 

A man must have got his conscience thoroughly debauched 
and hardened before he can arrive to the height of sin. South. 
Her pride debauched her judgment and her eyes. Cowley. 

To debauch a king to break his laws. Dryden. 

De-bauch/’, x. [Fr. débauche. See supra.] 

1. Excess in eating or drinking; intemperance; 
drunkenness; gluttony; lewdness; debauchery. 


The first physicians by debauch were made. Dryden. 
2. An act or occasion of debauchery. 
Silenus, from his night’s debauch, 

Fatigued and sick. Cowley. 


De-bauch/ed-ly, adv. 
De-bauch/ed-ness, n. 
bauched; intemperance, 
Déb/au-chee’ (déb/o-shé/), n. [Fr. débauché, n., 
properly p. p. of débaucher. See DEBAUCH, ¥.] 
One who is given to intemperance or bacchanalian 
excesses; a man habitually lewd; a sensual or dis- 
sipated person; arake; a libertine. 
De-bauch/’er, n. One who debauches or cor- 
rupts others; especially, a 8educer to Jewdness. — 
De-bauch/er-y, n. 1. Corruption of fidelity; se- 
duction from duty or allegiance, ; 
The republic of Paris will endeavor to complete the de- 
bauchery of the army. Burke. 
2. Excessive indulgence of the appetites; es- 
pecially, excessive indulgence of lust; intemper- 
ance; sensuality; lewdness. 
Oppose... debauchery by temperance, Sprat. 


De-bauch’ment,n. The act of debauching or cor- 
rupting; the act of seducing from virtue or duty. 
De-bauch/ness, n. The state of being debauched; 


In a profligate manner, 
The state of being de- 
Bp. Hail. 


debauchedness.  [Obs.] 
De-bél’, v.¢. [See i To conquer. [Obs.] 
De-bél late, v. ¢. [Lat. devellare, debellatum, from 


de and bellare, to carry on war, from bellum, war; 
It. debellare, Fr. débelier.| To subdue. [Obs.] 

Déb/el-la’tion, n. [L. Lat. debellatio, It. debella- 
zione.| The act of conquering or subduing. [ Obs.] 

De Béeme Hs'se. [Lat.] (Law.) Well being or 
conditional allowance. To take an order or testi- 
mony de bene esse, is to take or allow it for the pres- 
ent, but subject to be suppressed or disallowed on 
a further or full examination. Cowell. 

De-bént/iire (53), n. [O. Fr. debentur, receipts 
given by officers of the king on payment of their 
salaries, from Lat. debentur, debere, to owe, because 
these receipts began with the words Debentur mihi.} 

1. A writing acknowledging a debt; a writing or 
certificate signed by a public officer, as evidence of 
a debt due to some person; the sum thus due. 

2. A custom-house certificate entitling an export- 
er of imported goods to a drawback of duties paid 
on their importation. Burrill, 

(= It is applied in England to deeds of mortgage given 
by railway companies for borrowed money; also to mu- 
nicipal and other bonds and securities for money loaned, 

De-bént/ tired (de-bént/yurd), a. Entitled to draw- 
back or debenture; as, debentured goods. 

Déb/ile (d&%b/il), a. [Lat. debilis, contracted from 
de and _habilis, easily handled, handy, apt, skillful; 
Fr. débile, It. debile, Sp. debil.] Incapable of 
healthy or vigorous activity; weak; feeble. [Obs.] 

De-bil/i-tate, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. DEBILITATED; 
p. pr. & vb. MN. DEBILITATING.] [Lat. debilitare, 
debilitatum, from debilis ; It. debilitare, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. debilitar, Fr. débiliter.| To impair the strength 
of; to weaken; to make faint or languid; as, to de- 
bilitate the digestion by intemperance, 

Various ails debdilitate the mind. 

De-bil/i-ta/tion, n. th debilitatio, from debili- 
tare; Pr. debilitatio, Fr. débilitation, Sp. debilita- 
cion, It. debilitazione.| The act of debilitating or 
weakening; relaxation. 

De-bil/i-ty, n. ([Lat. debilitas, from debilis; Fr. 
débilité, Pr. debilitat, Sp. debilidad, It. debilita.] 
The state of being debile or weak; want of strength; 
weakness; feebleness; languor; faintness; infirmi- 
ty; imbecility. 

The inconveniences of too strong a perspiration, which are 
debility, faintings. Arbuthnot. 

Syn.—Desiitry, Inrreuiry, Impeciuity. An in- 
Jirmity belongs, for the most part, to particular members, 
and is often temporary, as of the eyes, &c. Debility is 
more general, and prevents, while it lasts, the ordinary 
functions of nature. Jmbecility attaches to the whole 
frame, and renders it more or less powerless. Debility 
may be constitutional or may be the result of superin- 
duced causes ; imbecility is always constitutional ; im- 
Jirmity is accidental, and results from sickness or a decay 


Jenyns. 
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DEBIT 


— ofthe frame. These words, in their figurative uses, have 
the same distinctions; we speak of infirmity of will, de- 
of intellect, and an imbecility which affects the 

whole man. 

Dép/it, n. (Fr. débit, O. Fr. debite, It. & Sp. debito, 
Lat. debitum, what is due, debt, from debere, to 
owe.] A recorded item of debt; the side of an 

~ aecount in which every indebtedness is entered; 
money or any thing due; debt. 

‘Déb/it, v.t. (imp. & p.p. DEBITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

_ DEBITING. } ; 

1. To charge with debt; as, to debit a purchaser 

_ the amount of goods sold. 

_ Q. To enter on the debtor side of a book; as, to 
debit the sum or amount of goods sold. 


Déed/it-6r, n.  [Lat., from debere, to owe.] A 
debtor. [Obs. Shak. 

Dée/bi-ti/mi-ni-za/tion, », The act of depriving 
of bitumen. 


De/bi-ti/mi-nize, v.¢. (From de and bitwminize, 
. q.yv.]_ To deprive of bitumen. 
De-blai’,n. (Fr., from L. Lat. debladare, to take 
away the grain from the court-yard after harvest; 
bv m, Fr. blé, grain.] (Fort.) The volume of 
earth excavated to form the remblai. 
Détb/o-niair’, a. [Fr. débonnaire, from de, of, bon, 
od, and air, air, look, manner; Pr. de bon aire. 
a Are, and cf. Bonarr.] Characterized by 
_ courteousness, affability, or gentleness ; complai- 
- gant. 
Was never prince so meek and debonair. Spenser’. 
Déb/o-nair/i-ty, n. Gentleness; courtesy; debo- 
nairness. [obs.] Chaucer. 
Détb/o-nair/ly, adv. In a meek and gentle man- 
ner, 
Déb/o-nair’/ness, n. Gentleness; meekness ; kind- 
ness, Sterne. 
De-bish/, v. ¢. [An old corruption of debauch.] To 
debauch. ‘A deboshed lady.” Beau. § Fl. 
De-boug¢h’ (de-boosh’), v.2. [Fr. déboucher, from 
de and boucher, to stop up, from bouche, mouth, 
from Lat. bueca, the cheek.] To issue or march 
out of a confined place, or from defiles. ‘‘ Battal- 
ions debouching on the plain.” Prescott. 
Dé-bou-ché (da-boo-sha’), n. [Fr. See supra.] A 
place for exit; hence, a market for goods. 
Dé-bow-chure (da/boo-shyr’), n. [Fr.] The out- 
ward opening, as of a valley, river, and the like. 
Dé-bris (da-bree’), n. [Fr. débris, from briser, to 
break, to shatter, Pr. brisar, brizar, from Ir. 
Gael. bris, to break. ] 

1. (Geol.) Broken and detached fragments, taken 
collectively; especially, fragments detached from a 
rock or mountain, and piled up at the base, 

2. Rubbish, especially such as results from the 
destruction of any thing; remains; ruins, 

De-bruised’,a. (Her.) Crossed by 
an ordinary ; as, a lion is debruised 
when a bendlet or other ordinary is 
drawn across it, as in the cut. 

The lion of England and the lilies of 
France without the baton sinister, under 
which, according to the laws of heraldry, 
they were debruised in token of his illegit- 
imate birth. Macaulay. 

DéEbt (det), n. [O. Fr. debte, now 
dette, from debita, pl. of debitum, 
Sp. deuda. See eine 

1. That which is due from one person to another, 
whether money, goods, or services; that which one 

erson is bound to py, to another, or to perform for 

s benefit; that of which payment is liable to be 

exacted; due; obligation; liability. 
Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s debt. Shak. 

When you run in debt, you give to another power over your 
liberty. . pee » Fanilin, 

2. A duty neglected or violated; a fault; a crime; 
atrespass. ‘‘ Forgive us our debts.” Matt. vii. 12. 

3. (Law.) An action at law to recover a certain 
speci ed sum of money alleged to be due. Burrill. 

Débt/ed (dét/ed), a. Indebted; obliged to. [Lare.] 
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Debruised. 


“7 stand debted to this gentleman.” Shak. 
Debt-ee’ (det-ee’), n. (Law.) One to whom a debt 
is due; a creditor. Blackstone. 


Débt/less (dé&t/les), a. Free from debt. Chaucer. 

Debt/or (dét/or), n. [L. debitor, from debere, to 

owe; O. Fr. debteuwr, now débiteuwr.] The person 

who owes another either money, goods, or services. 
Tl bring your latter hazard b i 

‘And thankfully rest debtor for the rst’ Shak. 

In Athens an insolvent debtor became slave to his cred- 

itor. Mitford. 

Lam a debtor both to the Greeks and barbarians. Rom. i. 14. 

De-bul/li-ate, v. 7. [Lat. de and builire, to boil.] 
To boil over. [Obs. 

Déb/ul-li’tion, n. [Lat. de and bullire, to bub- 
ble, from bulla, a bubble.] A bubbling or boiling 
over, [Obs.] Bailey. 

Dé-but (da-bi’, or da-by’), n. [Fr. début, properly 
the first cast or throw at play, from but, aim, mark. 
See Bur, n.] A beginning or first attempt; hence, 
a first appearance before the public, as of an actor 
or public speaker, &c.; the beginning of an enter- 
prise. 

Dé-bu-tant (di/bu-ting’), n. [Fr. débutant, p. pr. 
of débuter, to have the first throw, to make one’s 
début. See supra.) A person who makes his first 
appearance before the public. 
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Dé-bu-tante (di/bu-tdnt’), n. ([Fr.] A female 
making her first appearance before the public. 

Dée/a-chérd n. [From Gr. dexaxopdos, ten- 

Dée/a-chér/don, stringed, from déxa, ten, and 
xopdn, a string, Lat. chorda.] 

nis ancient musical instrument, of ten strings, 
resembling the harp. 
_ 2. Any thing consisting of ten parts. 

Dée/a-eu/mi-mna/ted, a. [Lat. decacuminare, de- 
cacuminatus, to cut off the top, from de and cacw- 
minare, to make pointed, from cacumen, point.] 
Having the point or top cut off. [Obs.] Eruley. 

Dée/a-dal, a. Pertaining to ten; consisting of tens. 

Dée/ade,n. [L. Lat. decada, decas, from Gr. dexas, 
from déxa, ten; Fr. décade, Sp. decada, It. decade, 
deca. | The sum or number of ten; a group or ag- 
gregate consisting of ten individuals; as, a decade 
of years; the decades of Livy. 

De-ea/dence, )n._ [L. Lat. decadentia, from Lat. 

De-ea/den-cy, de and cadere, to fall; Fr. déca- 
dence, Sp. decadencia, It. decadenza, See DECAY.] 
Decay; deterioration. 

The old castle, where the family lived in their decadence. 
W. Scott. 

De-ea/dent,a. Declining; decaying; deteriorating. 

Dée/a-dist, n. A writer of decades; as, Livy was 
a decadist. [Obs.] 

Dée/a-gon, n. [Fr. décagone, It. decagono, from 
Gr. déxa, ten, and ywyia, a corner or angle.] ( Geom.) 
A plane figure having ten sides and ten angles. 

Dée/a-gram, n. [Fr. décagramme, from Gr, déxa, 
ten, and Fr. gramme. See GrRAmM.] A French 
weight of 10 grams, or 154.38 grains Troy. 

BDé-ca-gramme (da/ka-grim’), n,  [Fr.] 
as DECAGRAM. 

Die'a-gqgn'i-d,n. (Fr. décagynie, from Gr. déxa, 
ten, and yuvf#, a woman, female.] (Bot.) A class in 
the Linnean system characterized by having ten 
pistils. 

Dée/a-S¥n/i-an, 


Same 


a. [Fr. décagyne, décagynique. 
De-ead/y-nots, (Bot.) Having ten styles. 
Dée/a-hé/dral, a. Having ten sides. 
Dée/a-hé/dron, n.; pl. DE€/A-HE’/DRA, [Gy. déxa, 
ten, and fdpa, a seat, a base, from éeoSar, to sit; 
Fr. decaédre.] (Geom.) A solid figure or body hay- 
ing ten sides. 
De-eal ci-fi-ea/tion, n, 
ous matter. 
De-eal’¢i-fy, v.t. To deprive of calcareous matter ; 
thus, to decalcify bones is to remove the stony part, 
and leave only the gelatine. 
De-exl/i-ter, or Dée’a-li'ter, n. [Fr., from Gr. 
déxa, ten, and litre. See Lirer.] A French meas- 
ure of capacity, containing 10 liters, or 610.28 cubic 
inches, equal to 2 gallons and 64.44231 cubic inches. 


The removal of calcare- 


Dé-ca-li-tre (da/ka-lé/tr), n. [Fr.] Same as DE- 
CALITER. 
De-eal/o-Sist, n. One who explains the decalogue. 


Gregory. 

Dée/a-ligue (dtk/a-lig), n. [Fr., from Gr. dexado- 
yos, from déxa, ten, and Adyos, speech, from déyerr, 
to speak, to say.] (Script.) The ten commandments 
or precepts given by God to Moses on Mount Sinai, 
and originally written on two tables of stone. 

De-eam/e-ron, n. [Fr. décaméron, It. decamerone, 
from Gr. déxa, ten, and pépos, part; though quite 
generally supposed to be derived from jjpépa, day. | 
A celebrated collection of tales in ten books, written 
in the fourteenth century, by Boccaccio, an Italian. 

De-eaim/e-ter, or Dée/a-mé’ter, n. [Fr. décame- 
tre, from Gr. déxa, ten, and Fr. métre. See METER.] 
A French measure of length, consisting of ten me- 
ters, and equal to 393.71 English inches. 

Dé-ca-me-tre (da/ka-ma’tr), n. [Fr.] 
DECAMETER. 

De-eamp’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. DECAMPED (de-kiimt’) ; 
p. pr. & vb. 1. DECAMPING.] [Fr. décamper, Sp. 
decampar, It. decampare, from camp, campo, a 
camp. See CAmp.] To break up a camp; to move 
off or away from a camping ground; hence, to de- 
part suddenly; to take one’s self off. 

The fathers were ordered to decamp, and the house was once 
again converted into a tavern. Goldsmith. 

De-eamp/ment,n. [Fr. décampement, It. decampa- 
mento.] Departure from a camp; a marching off. 

Dée/’amal (Synop., §130), a [Fr. décanal, from 
Lat. decanus. See DEAN.] Pertaining to a deanery. 

De-ean'dri-a,n. [N. Lat.; Fr. décandrie, from 
Gr. déka, ten, and dvijp, gen. dvdpds, a man, male.) 
(Bot.) A class of plants in the Linnean system, 
characterized by haying ten stamens. 

De-ekn/dri-an,/a. [Fr. décandre, décandrique.] 

De-eain’/drots , (Bot.) Having ten stamens. 

Dee-in/gu-lar,a. [From Gr. déca, ten, and Lat. 
angularis. See ANGULAR.] Having ten angles. 

De-eant/, v. t. [imp. & p.p. DECANTED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. DECANTING.] [Fr. décanter, Sp. decantar, 
It. decantare, properly to pour off from the edge of 
a vessel, from de and O. Fr. cant, Sp. & It. canto, 
edge, border,end. See Cant,] To pour off gently, 
as liquor from its sediment; or to pour from one 
vessel into another; as, to decant wine. 

De-cain/tate, v.t. Todecant. [Obs.] Baxter. 

Dé'can-ta’tion (Synop., § 130), n. {Fr. décanta- 
tion, Sp. decantacion, It. decantazione.| The act 
of pouring off a fluid gently from its lees or sedi- 
ment, or from one vessel into another. 

De-eant/er, n. 1. A vessel used to decant liquors, 


Same as 








DECEIT 


or for receiving decanted liquors; a glass vessel or 
bottle used for holding wine or other liquors, from 
which drinking-glasses are filled, 

. One who decants liquors. 

De-eaph/yl-lotis, or Dée/a-phyllois (117), a. 
[Gr. dexa, ten, and gvdAov, a leaf; Fr. décaphylle.] 
(Bot.) Having ten leaves. 

De-eap/i-tate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DECAPITATED; 
p. pr. & vb.n. proaprtatine | [L. Lat. decapitare, 
decapitatum, from Lat. de and caput, gen. capitis, 
head; It. decapitare, Pr. decapitar, descapitar, Fr. 
décapiter.| 

1. To cut off the head of; to behead. 
2. To remove summarily from office.[ Collog. U.S.] 

De-eap/i-ta/tion, n. [L. Lat. decapitatio, Fr. 
décapitation, It. decapitazione.] The act of pe- 
heading. 

Dée/a-pod, n. [Fr. décapode, from Gr. déxa, ten, 
rods, gen. 70065, foot.] (Zodl.) A crustacean with 
ten feet or legs, as the crab, lobster, &c. See 
CRUSTACEAN. Dana, 

De-eap’/o-dal a. Belonging to the decapods ; 

De-eap/o-dots, having ten feet. 

De-eiir’bon-ate, v.t. [From de and carbonate, n., 
q. v.] To deprive of its carbonic acid, 

De-eiir/bon-i-za/tion, n. The action or process 
of depriving a substance of carbon. 

De-eiir/bon-ize, v.t. (imp. & p. p. DECARBONIZED 3; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DECARBONIZING.] [From de and 
carbonize, q.v.] To deprive of carbon; as, to de- 
carbonize steel. 

De-eird’, v.t. To discard. [Obs.] 

You have cast those by, decarded them. Fletcher. 

De-eiir/di-nal-ize,v.t. [From de and cardinalize, 
q.v.] To remove from the rank of a cardinal. 

Dée/a-stieh (dtk/a-stik), n. [From Gr. déxa, ten, 
and orixos, arow, a line of writing, a verse, from 
oreixew, to go up, to go in line or order.] A poem 
consisting of ten lines. 

Dée/a-st¥le, n. [Fr. décastyle, Gr. dexacrvdos, from 
déxa, ten, and orvAos, acolumn.] (Arch.) A portico 
with ten columns in front. 

Dée/a-st¥le, a. Decorated with or having ten col- 
umns; as, a decastyle colonnade. 

Dée/a-sylLlab/ie, a. [Fr. décasyllabique, and déca- 
syllabe, from Gr. déxa, ten, and ovdA\aBh, a syllable, 
q.v.] Consisting of ten syllables. 

De-eay’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. DECAYED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. DECAYING.] [O. Fr. decaer, decaeir, decaoir, de- 
chaer, decheoir, now déchoir, Pr. decazer, dechazer, 
Sp. decaer, It. decadere, from Lat. de and cadere, to 
fall; Pg. descahir.] To pass gradually from a 
sound, prosperous, or perfect state, to one of imper- 
fection, weakness, or dissolution ; to fail; to de- 
cline; to become weak, corrupt, or disintegrated ; 
as, a tree decays ; fortunes decay. 

Tl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. Goldsmith. 

De-eay’, v.t. To cause to fail; to impair; to bring 
to a worse state. [fare.] 

Infirmity, that decays the wise, doth ever make better the 
fool. Shak. 

De-eay’,n. 1. Gradual failure of health, strength, 
soundness, prosperity, or any species of excellence 
or perfection; tendency toward dissolution or ex- 
tinction; corruption; decline; as, the decay of the 
body; the decay of virtue; the decay of the Roman 
empire. 

Perhaps my God, though he be far before, 
May turn, and take me by the hand, and more — 
May strengthen my decays. Herbert. 
His [Johnson’s] failure was not to be ascribed to intellectual 
decay. Macaulay. 
2. Cause of decay. [Rare.] 


He that plots to be the only figure among ciphers, is the 
decay of the whole age. Bacon. 


Syn.—Decline; consumption. See DECLINE. 
De-eay’ed-ness, 7. The state of being impaired; 


decayed state. 

De-eay/’er, n. That which causes decay. [Rare.] 

De-céase’, n. [O. Eng. deses, decesse, O. Fr. deses, 
deces, dechies, now décés, from Lat. decessus, de- 
parture, death, from decedere, to depart, die, from 
de and cedere, to withdraw.] Departure, especially 
departure from this life; death. 

His decease, which he should accomplish at Jerusalem. 
Luke ix. 31. 
Syn.—Death ; departure; demise; release. See 
DEATH. 

De-céase’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. DECEASED (de-seest/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. NM. DECEASING.] [Lat. decedere, deces- 
sum. See supra.] To depart from this life; to die, 

This gentle lady, 
Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceased 
As he was born. Shak. 

De-cé/dent, n. [Lat. decedens, p. pr. of decedere. 
See DECEASE.] A deceased person. Bouvier. 

De-c@/dent, a. Removing; departing. Ash. 

De-céit’ (de-seet’), n. [O. Eng. deceipt, O. Fr. de- 
cepte, from Lat. deceptus, deception, from decipere. 
See DECEIVE. | 

1. An attempt or disposition to deceive or lead 
into error; any declaration, artifice, or practice, 
which misleads another, or causes him to believe 
what is false; a contrivance to entrap; stratagem ; 
artifice ; fraud. 

Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile. Milton. 

2. (Law.) Any trick, collusion, contrivance, false 
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DECEITFUL 


representation, or underhand practice, used to de- 
fraud another. 
Syn. — Deception; fraud; imposition. See DECEPTION. 
De-céit/ful, a. Full of deceit; serving to mislead 
or insnare; trickish; fraudulent; cheating. ‘‘ Har- 
boring foul, deceitful thoughts.” Shak. 
De-céit/ful-ly, adv. In a deceitful manner; fraud- 
ulently; with deceit. 
De-céit/ful-mess, n. 1. The disposition to deceive; 
as, a man’s deceitfulness may be habitual. 4 
2. The quality of being fraudulent; as, the deceit- 
Julness of a man’s practices. ; } 
3. Tendency to mislead or deceive; as, the deceit- 
Julness of sin. 


De-céit/less, a. Free from deceit. Bp. Hall. 
De-céiv’a-ble, a. [Fr. décevable.] 

. Fitted to deceive; deceitful. [Obs.] ‘The 

fraud of deceivable traditions.” Milton. 


2. Subject to deceit or imposition; capable of be- 
ing misled, or entrapped; exposed to imposture. 
“Blind, and thereby deceivable.” Milton. 

De-¢éiv’a-ble-mess, ”. 1. Capability of deceiving. 

Him whose coming is after the working of Satan, with... 
all deceivableness of unrighteousness. 2 Thess. ii. 9, 10. 

2. Liableness to be deceived; as, the deceivable- 
ness of a child. 

De-céiv’/a-bly, adv. In a deceivable manner, 

De-céive’, v.t. [imp.& p.p. DECEIVED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DECEIVING.] [O. Fr. decever, deceveir, now 
decevoir, from Lat. decipere, to catch, to insnare, to 
deceive, from de and capere, to take, catch. ] 

1. To lead into error; to cause to believe what is 
false, or disbelieve what is true; to impose upon; 
to delude; to insnare; to entrap; to disappoint. 


Nimble jugglers that deceive the eye. Shak. 
What can 'scape the eye 
Of God all-seeing, or deceive his heart? Milton. 


2. To beguile; to amuse, so as to divert the atten- 

tion. 
These occupations oftentimes deceived 
The listless hour. Wordsworth, 

3. To deprive by stratagem or encroachment; to 
defraud. [Obs.] 

Plant fruit-trees in large borders, and set therein fine flowers, 
but thin and sparingly, lest they deceive the trees. Bacon. 

De-céiv’er, n. One who deceives; one who leads 
into error; a cheat; an impostor. 

Syn.— Deceiver, Ivpostor. <A deceiver operates by 
stealth and in private upon individuals; an dmnpostor 
practices his arts on the community at large. The one 
succeeds by artful falsehoods, the other by bold assump- 
tion. The faithless friend and the fickle lover are decetv- 
ers; the false prophet and the pretended prince are im- 
postors. 

Men were deceivers ever; 
One foot in sea, and one on shore; 
To one thing constant never. 


But now, when time has made the imposture plain, 
What new delusion charms your cheated eyes again? Dryden. 

De-cém/ber, n. Bela December, from decem, ten; 
this being the tenth month among the early Romans, 
who began the year in March.] The last month in 
the year, being that in which the sun enters the trop- 
ic of Capricorn, and passes through the winter sol- 
stice. 

Dé/cem-dén/tate, a. [Lat. decem, ten, and denta- 
tus, toothed, from dens, dentis, a tooth.] Having 
ten points or teeth. 

De-cém/fid, a. [Lat. decem, ten, and jindere, to 
cleave.] (Bot.) Divided into ten parts; ten-cleft. 
Dé/cem-lbe/ii-lar, a. [Lat. decem, ten, and locu- 

tus, a casket or cell, diminutive of locus, place.] 


Shak. 


(Bot.) Having ten cells for seeds. [Rare.] 
De-cém/pe-dal, a. {Lat. decem, ten, and pes, pedis, 
afoot.] Ten feetinlength. [Rave.] Bailey. 


De-cém/vir, n.; Eng. pl. DE-CEM/VIRS; Lat. pl. 
DE-CEM'VI-RI.] ([Lat., from decem, ten, and vir, 
a man.] (Rom. Antig.) One of ten magistrates, 
who had absolute authority in ancient Rome from 
449 to 447 B. C. 

De-¢ém/vi-ral, a, [Lat. decemviralis.] Pertaining 
to the decemyvirs. 

eee She n. [Lat. decemviratus.] 

. The office or term of office of the decemyirs, in 
ancient Rome. 

2. A body of ten men in authority. 

De’cenge,n. Decency. [Obs.] Dryden. 

Dé/cen-cy, n. [Lat. decentia, from decens; Fr. dé- 
cence, Sp. decencia, It. decenza. See DECENT.] 

1. The state or quality of being decent, suitable, 
or becoming, in words or behavior; propriety of 
form in social intercourse, in actions, or discourse; 

roper formality; becoming ceremony; modesty; 

reedom from obscenity or indecorum. 

The observances of time, place, and of decency in general. 


7 Burke. 
Immodest words admit of no defense, 
For want of decency is want of sense. Pope. 
2. That which is decent or becoming. ‘“ The ex- 
ternal decencies o1 worship.” Atterbury. 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions. Dilton. 


De-gén/na-ry, n. [L. Lat. decennarium, decenna- 
rius, from decennium, a period of ten years, from 
Lat. decem, ten, and annus, a year.] 

1. A period of ten years. 
2. (Law.) A tithing consisting of ten neighboring 
families. Burrill, 

De-¢én/ni-al, a. [See supra.] Consisting of ten 
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years, or happening every ten years; as, a decen- 
nial period; decennial games. 

De-ctn'ni-ton,n. [{Lat.] <A period of ten years. 

De-cén’/no-val, a, (Lat. decem, ten, and novem, 

De-¢cén’no-va-ry,} nine.] Pertaining to the num- 
ber nineteen; extending through a period or circle 
of nineteen years. [fare.] Holder. 

Dé/cent, a. {| Lat. decens, p. pr. of decet, decere, to be 
fitting or becoming; Fr. décent, It. & Sp. decente.] 

1. Suitable in words, behavior, dress, and cere- 
mony; becoming; fit; decorous; proper; comely; 
as, decent conduct; decent language. ‘‘ Honesty and 
decent carriage.” Shak. ‘ Before his decent steps.” 
Milton. 

2. Free from immodesty or obscenity; modest. 

3. Graceful; well-formed. [Obs.] 

A sable stole of cyprus lawn 
O’er thy decent shoulders drawn. Hilton. 

4. Moderate, but competent; sufficient; hence, 
respectable; as, a decent fortune; a decent person. 

A decent retreat in the mutability of human affairs. Burke. 

Dé/cent-ly, adv. Ina decent or becoming manner; 
with propriety or modesty of behavior or speech. 

Past hope of safety, ’twas his latest care, 
Like falling Cesar, decently to die. Dryden. 

Dé/cent-mess, n. The state of being decent; de- 
cency. [fare.] 

De-cén/tral-ize, v.¢. To prevent from centraliz- 
ing; to withdraw from the center. 

De-cép/ti-bil/i-ty, n. Liability to be deceived. Lots 

De-¢ép/ti-ble, a. Capable of being deceived; de- 
ceivable. [Obs.] Browne. 

De-cép/tion (de-sép/shun), 2. [Lat. deceptio, from 
decipere, deceptum ; Fr. déception. See DECEIVE.] 

1. The act of deceiving or misleading. 

2. The state of being deceived or misled. 

There is no one thing relating to the actions or enjoyments 
of man in which he is not liable to deception. South. 

3. That which deceives; artifice; cheat. ‘‘ There 
was room for vast deception.” Motley. 

Syn.—Decertion, Deceit, FRAuD, Imposition. 
Deception usually refers to the act, and deceit to the habit 
of the mind; hence we speak of a person as. skilled in 
deception and addicted to deceit. The practice of deceit 
springs altogether from design, and that of the worst 
kind; but a deception does not always imply aim and in- 
tention, since it may be undesigned or accidental. An 
imposition is an act of deception practiced upon some one 
to his annoyance or injury; a fraud implies the use of 
pueaeny with a view to some unlawful gain or advan- 
age. 

De-cép’tiotis (de-stp/shus), a. [L. Lat. deceptio- 
sus.] Tending to deceive; deceitful. [Rare.] 

Asif these organs had deceptious functions. Shak. 

De-cép’tive, a. [Fr. déceptif, Pr. deceptiu.] Tend- 
ing to deceive; having power to mislead, or impress 
false opinions; as, a deceptive countenance or ap- 
pearance. 

Language altogether deceptive, and hiding the deeper real- 
ity from our eyes. Trench. 

De-cép/tive-ly, adv. In amanner to deceive. 

De-cép/tive-ness, n. The power or habit of de- 
ceiving; the tendency or aptness to deceive. 

De-gép’to-ry (Synop., § 1380), a. [Lat. deceptorius, 
from deceptor, a deceiver, from decipere.}] Tending 
to deceive; containing qualities or means adapted 
to mislead. 

De-gérn’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DECERNED; p. pr. & 
vb.N. DECERNING.] [Lat. decernere, from de and 
cernere, to separate, to distinguish.] To judge.[ Obs.] 

De-cérp’,v.t. ([Lat. decerpere, to pluck off.] To 
pluck off; to crop; to gather. [Obs.] 

De-cérpt/, a. [Lat. decerptus, p. p. of decerpere, to 
pluck off, from de and carpere, to pluck.] Cropped. 


[ Obs.] Bailey. 
De-cérpt/i-ble, a. Capable of being plucked or 
taken off. [Obs.] Bailey. 


De-¢érp’tion, 1. 
cropping. 
2. That which is plucked or severed from another. 
Dé/cer-ta/tion, n. [Lat. decertatio, from decertare, 
from de and certare, to contend.] Contest for mas- 
tery. [Rare.] Arnway. 
De-¢gés’sion (de-stsh/un), n. [Lat. decessio, from 
decedere, to depart. See DECEASE, n.] Departure. 
Obs. Scott. 
De-chirm’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. DECHARMED; 7p. pr. 
& vb. n. DECHARMING.] RA décharmer. See 
CHARM.] To remove a spell or enchantment; to 
disenchant. Harvey. 
De-ehris/tian-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DECHRIS- 
TIANIZED; p. pr. & vb. N. DECHRISTIANIZING. ] 
[From de and Christianize, q. v.] To turn from 
Christianity; to banish Christian belief and prin- 
ciples from. 
De-cid/a-ble, a. Capable of being decided. 
De-cide’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DECIDED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. DECIDING.] [Lat. dectdere, from de and cedere, 
to cut, cut off; Fr. décider, It. decidere, Sp. decidir. ] 
1. To cut off; to separate. [Obs.] 
Our seat denies us traffic here; 
The sea, too near, decides us from the rest. Fuller. 
2. To bring to a termination, as a question, con- 
troversy, struggle, by giving the victory to one side 
or party; to determine the result of; to settle; to 
end; to conclude. 


The quarrel toucheth none but us alone; 
Betwixt ourselves let us decide it then. 


1. A pulling or plucking off; a 


Shak. 








DECIMATE 


De-cide’, v.i. To determine; to form a definite 
opinion; to come to a conclusion; to give decision ; 
as, the court decided in favor of the defendant. 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree? Pope. 

De-cid/ed, a. 1. Free from ambiguity; unequivo- 
cal; unmistakable; unquestionable. ‘A decided 
taste for science.” Prescott. 

2. Free from doubt or wavering; determined; of 
fixed purpose; positive; as, a decided purpose. 

3. Free from uncertainty ; undeniable; clear; as, 
decided proof. : 

Syn.—Deciwep, DECISIVE. We calla thing decisive 
when it has the power or quality of deciding; as, a deci- 


sive battle; we speak of it as decided when it is so fully — 


settled as to leave no room for doubt; as, a decided pret- 
erence, a decided aversion. Hence, a decided victory is 
one about which there is no question; a decisive victory 
is one which ends the contest. Decisive is applied only to 
things; as, a decisive sentence, a decisive decree, a deci- 
sive judgment. Decided is applied equally to persons and 
things. Thus we speak of a man as decided in his whole 
course of conduct; and as having a decided disgust, or a 
decided reluctance, to certain measures. “ A politic cau- 
tion, a guarded circumspection, were among the ruling 
principles of our forefathers in their most decided con- 
duct.” Burke. ‘*The sentences of superior judges are 
final, decisive, and irrevocable.” Blackstone. 


De-cid/ed-ly, adv. In a decided manner; clearly; 


indisputably. 

De-cide/ment, n. The act of deciding; decision. 
[Obs.] ‘‘Decidements able to speak, ye noble gen- 
tlemen.” Beau. § Fl. 

De-oUidenge; or Dé¢/i-denge, n. [From Lat. de- 
cidens, falling off. See DEcIDuOUS.] A falling off. 
[ Obs.] Browne. 


De-gid/er, n. One who decides; one who deter- 
mines a cause or contest. 

Dé¢/i-diVi-ty,n. Deciduousness. [Rare.] Keith. 

De-cid/ii-otis, a. [Lat. deciduus, from decidere, to 
fall off, from de and cadere, to fall.] Falling off; 
having but a temporary existence; not perennial or 
permanent; —said of trees whose leaves fall in au- 
tumn, or of the leaves themselves, or of horns and 
teeth which are shed yearly by animals, &e. 

De-cid/i-otts-ness, n. The quality of being decid- 
uous, or of falling off from time to time; want of 

ermanence; temporariness. 

Dé¢/i-gram,n. [Fr. décigramme, from Lat. deci- 
mus, tenth, and Fr. gramme. See GRAM.] A 
French measure of weight equal to one tenth of a 
gramme. 

Dé-ci-gramme (da/se-grim’), n. 
DECIGRAM. 

Dé¢/il, jn. [Fr. décile, décil, dextil, arbitraril 

Dé¢ile,{ formed from Lat. decem, ten; It. decile. 
(Astrol.) An aspect or position of two planets, 
when they are distant from each other a tenth part 
of the zodiac. [Obs.] 

De-¢il/i-ter, or Dé¢/i-li’ter, n. [Fr. décilitre, from 
Lat. decimus, tenth, and Fr. litre. See ieee) 
A French measure of capacity equal to one tenth o 
a litre. 

Dé-ci-li-tre (da/se-le/tr), n. [Fr.] Same as DEcI4- 
ITER. 

De-¢ill/ion (de-sil/yun), n. [From Lat. decem, ten.] 
According to the English notation, a million in- 
volved to the tenth power, or a unit with sixty ci- 
phers annexed; according to the French notation, 
a thousand involved to the eleventh power, or a unit 
with thirty-three ciphers annexed. [See Note under 
NUMERATION. | 

De-cill/ionth, a. Pertaining to a decillion; pre- 
ceded by a decillion less one. 

De-cill/ionth, n. (a.) The quotient of unity divided 
by a decillion, (0.) One of a decillion equal parts. 
Dé¢/i-mal, a. [Fr. décimal, L. Lat. decimalis, from 

Lat. decimus, tenth, from decem, ten.] Of, or per- 
taining to, decimals; numbered or proceeding by 
tens; having a tenfold increase or decrease; as, 

decimal notation; a decimal coinage. 

Decimal arithmetic, the common arithmetic in which 
numeration proceeds by tens. — Decimal fractions, frac- 
tions in which the denominator is some power of 10, as 


a a and is not usually expressed, but is signified by a 
point placed at the left hand of the numerator; as, .2, .25. 
— Decimal point, a dot or full stop at the left of a decimal 
fraction to separate it from the whole number which it 
follows, as 1.05, 

Déec/i-mal,n. A decimal number; any number ex- 
pressed in the scale of tens; especially, and almost 
exclusively, a decimal fraction. 

Circulating or circulatory decimal, a decimal fraction 
in which the same figure, or set of figures, is constant] 
repeated; as, 0.354354554 ;—called also recurring decimal. 

Dé¢/i-malism, n. The theory or system of a deci- 
mal currency, decimal weights, measures, &c. 

Dé¢'i-mal-i-za/tion, n. The act of reducing, or 
causing to conform, to the decimal system. 

Dé¢/i-mal-ize, v. t. To reduce to the decimal sys- 
tem; as, to decimalize the currency. Dana. 

Dé¢’i-mal-ly, adv. By tens; by means of decimals, 

Dé¢/i-miate, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DECIMATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. DECIMATING.] [Lat. decimare, decimatum, 
from decimus, tenth, from decem, ten; Fr. décimer, 
It. decimare. | 

1. To take the tenth part of; to tithe. Johnson. 

2. To select by lot and punish with death every 
tenth man of; as, to decimate an army for the pun- 


{Fr.] Same as 
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ishment of mutiny; to decimate a collection of pris- 
oners by way of vengeance. 

3. To destroy a certain portion of; to devastate ; 
as, to decimate a country. 

Dée¢/i-ma’tion, n. (Lat. decimatio, Fr. décimation.] 

. Atithing. [Qds.] State Trials, 
9. A selection of every tenth by lot, as for pun- 
ishment, &c. 

Dé¢/i-m2/tor, n. 
for punishment. 

De-¢im/e-ter, or DE¢/i-mé/ter, n. [Fr. décimetre, 
from Lat. decimus, tenth, and Fr. metre. See MrE- 
teR.] A French measure of length equal to the 
tenth part of a meter, or nearly four inches. 

Dé-ci-metre (da/se-ma/tr), n. [Fr.] Same as 
DECIMETER. 

Dé¢li-mo-stz'to, n. (Lat. decimus, tenth, and 
sextus, sixth.] The size of one fold of a sheet of 

rinting paper, when doubled so as to make sixteen 
eaves ;—said of a sheet of paper or of a book; — 
usually written 16mo. or 16°. 

De-¢ci/pher (-si/fer), v. t. [imp. & p. p. DECI- 
PHERED; p. pr. & vb. n. DECIPHERING.] [From 
da and cipher ; Fr. déchiffrer, It. deciferare and di- 
ciferare, Sp. descifrar, decifrar, Pg. decifrar. See 

IPHER. ] 

1. To translate from a cipher into intelligible 
terms ; as, to decipher a letter written in secret char- 
acters. 

2. To find out, so as to be able to make known 
the meaning of; to unravel the difficulty of; to re- 
veal; to unfold. 


One who selects every tenth man 


3. To stamp; to mark; to write down. [Rare.] 
You are both deciphered 
For villains. Shak. 


De-ci/pher-a-ble, a. [Fr. déchiffrable.]| Capable 
of being deciphered. 

De-ci/pher-er, n. One who explains what is writ- 
ten in ciphers. 

De-ci/pher-ess, m. She who deciphers. 

De-ci/pher-ment, n. The act of deciphering. [R.] 

De-cis/ion (de-sizh/un), n. (Lat. décisio, from de- 
cidere; Fr. décision. See DECIDE. ] 

1. The act of separation or cutting off; detach- 
ment ofapart. [Obs.] Pearson. 

9. The act of settling or terminating, as a con- 
troversy, by giving the victory to one side; deter- 
mination; settlement; conclusion. ‘‘The decision 
of some dispute.” Atterbury. ‘* The voice of any 
true decision.” Shak. 

3. An account or report of a conclusion, espe- 
cially of alegal adjudication; as, a decision of ar- 
pitrators; a decision of the Supreme Court. 

4. The quality of being decided; prompt and 
fixed determination; unwavering firmness; as, to 
manifest great decision. 


Syn. — Decision, DETERMINATION, RESOLUTION. Each 
of these words has two meanings, one implying the act of 
deciding, determining, or resolving; and the other a habit 
of mind as to so doing. It is in the last sense that the 
words are here compared. Decision isacutting short. It 
implies that several courses of action have been present- 
ed to the mind, and that the choice is now finally made. 
It supposes, therefore, a union of promptitude and energy. 
Determination is the natural consequence of decision. It 
is the settling of a thing with a fixed purpose to adhere. 

* Resolution is the necessary result in a mind which is 
characterized by firmness. It is a spirit which scatters 
(resolves) all doubt, and is ready to face danger or suf- 
fering in carrying out one’s determinations. Martin Luther 
was equally distinguished for his prompt decision, his 
steadfast determination, and his inflexible resolution. 

De-ci/sive, a. [From Lat. decidere; Fr. décisif, It. 
decisivo. See supra.] 

1. Having the power or quality of deciding a 
question or controversy, &c.; final; conclusive; 
putting an end to controversy. ‘‘A decisive, ir- 
reyocable doom.” Bates. ‘‘ Decisive campaign,” 
Macaulay. ‘Decisive proof.” Hallam. 

2. Marked by promptness and decision. 

A noble instance of this attribute of the decisive character. 

J, Foster. 

Syn.—Decided; positive. See DecipED. 


De-ci/sive-ly, adv. In a manner to end delibera- 
tion, controversy, doubt, or contest. 

De-ci/sive-ness,. The quality of ending doubt, 
controversy, &c.; conclusiveness; as, the decisive- 
ness of a declaration. 

De-ci/so-ry,a. [From L. Lat. decisor, a decider, 
from Lat. dectdere ; Fr. décisoire.] Able to decide 
or determine; having a tendency to decide. [ Rare. ] 

Déck,v.t. [imp. & p.p. DECKED (dtkt); p.pr. & 
vb. 2. DECKING.|] [A-S.decan, gedecan, theccan, D. 
dekken, N. H. Ger. decken, O. cA Ger. decchan, dak- 
jan, dekjan, thekan, O. Fries. thekka, Icel. thekja, 
Sw. tdcka, Dan. diikke, allied to Lat. tegere, to 
cover, Gr. réyos, oréyos, a roof, créyewy, to cover. ] 

1. To cover; to overspread. ‘To deck with 
clouds the uncolored sky.” Milton. 
2. To dress the person of; to clothe; especially, 
to clothe with more than ordinary elegance; to ar- 
ray; to adorn; to embellish. 
‘The dew with spangles decked the ground. 
And deck my body in gay ornaments. 


_ 3. To furnish with a deck, as a vessel. 

Déck,n. 1. The floor-like covering or division of a 
ship. Small yessels have only one deck; larger 
ships have two or three decks. 


Shak. 
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2. A heap or store. [Obs.] ‘Hath such trinkets 
ready in the deck.” Massinger. 
3. A pack or set of cards piled regularly on each 
other. Hoyle. 
The king was slyly fingered from the deck. Shak. 


Déck/’er, n. 1. One who, or that which, decks or 
adorns; a coverer; as, a table-decker. 

2. A vessel which has a deck or decks; — used 
especially in composition; as, a two-decker; a 
three-decker. 

De-elaim/’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. DECLAIMED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. 2. DECLAIMING.] [Lat. declamare, from de 
and clamare, to ery out; Fr. déclamer, Sp. decla- 
mar, It. declamare. See CLAIM.] 

1. To speak rhetorically; to speak a set oration 
in public; to make a formal speech or oration; 
to speak in public as a rhetorical exercise; to ha- 
-rangue; as, the students declaim twice a week. 

2. To speak or talk for rhetorical display; to 
speak pompously and elaborately, without sincer- 
ity; to rant. 

Grenville seized the opportunity to declaim on the repeal 
of the stamp act. Bancroft. 

De-elaim/, v.t. 1. To utter in public; to deliver 
in a rhetorical or set manner; to speak in a rhetor- 
ical manner. 

2. To speak in favor of; to advocate. [Obs.] 

South. 


“ Declaims his cause.” 

De-elaim/ant, )7. One who declaims; one who 

De-elaim/er, speaks habitually for rhetorical 
purposes or for display; one who attempts to con- 
vince by a harangue. 

Dée/la-mif@/tion, n. [Lat. declamatio, from decla- 
mare; Kr. déclamation. See DECLAIM. | 

1. The act or art of declaiming; rhetorical deliv- 
ery; haranguing; loud or empty speaking in pub- 
lic; especially, the delivery of a speech or exercise, 
as in aschool, college, &c.; as, a public declamation ; 
the practice of declamation. 

The public listened with little emotion ... to five acts of 
monotonous declamation. Macaulay. 

2. A set speech or harangue. 

3. Pretentious rhetorical display, with more 
sound than sense; as, mere declamation. 

Dée/la-ma/tor, n. ([Lat., Fr. déclamateur.] A de- 
claimer. [Obs.] Sir T. Elyot. 

De-elam/a-to-ry, a. ([Lat. declamatorius, from 
declamator ; Fr. déclamatoire.] 

1. Pertaining to declamation; treated in the man- 
ner of a rhetorician ; as, a declamatory theme. 

2. Characterized by rhetorical display; preten- 
tiously rhetorical; without solid sense or argument ; 
as, a declamatory way or style. 

De-elar’a-ble, a. Capable of being declared, ex- 
hibited, or made evident. Browne. 

De-elar’/ant, n. [Fr. déclarant, p. pr. of déclarer.] 
One who declares. [Rare.] 

Déela-ra/tion, n. [Lat. declaratio, from decla- 
rare; Fr. déclaration, Sp. declaracion, Pr. declara- 
tio, It. dichiarazione. See DECLARE. |} 

1. The act of declaring, proclaiming, or publicly 
announcing; explicit asserting; undisguised token 
of a ground or side taken on any subject; exposition ; 
as, the declaration of an opinion, &c. 

2. That which is declared or proclaimed; an- 
nouncement; distinct statement; formal expression. 
“Declarations of mercy and love ... made in the 
gospel.” Tillotson. 

3. The document or instrument by which an as- 
sertion or announcement is authoritatively verified ; 
as, a legal declaration; the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 

In 1776 the Americans laid before Europe that noble Decla- 
ration, which ought to be hung up in the nursery of every 
king, and blazoned on the porch of every royal palace. Buckle. 

4. (Law.) That part of the process or pleadings 
in which the plaintiff sets forth in order and at 
large his cause of complaint; the narration, count, 
or counts. 

De-elar/a-tive, a. [Lat. declarativus, from decla- 
rare; Fr. déclaratif, Pr. declaratiu, Sp. declara- 
tivo, It. dichiarativo.] Making declaration, proc- 


lamation, or publication; explanatory; making 
show or manifestation ; assertive ; declaratory. 
“Declarative laws.” Baker. 


De-elar/a-tive-ly, adv. In a manner to declare or 
proclaim by distinct assertion; not impliedly; by 
way of declaration. 

The priest shall expiate it, that is, declaratively. Bates. 


Dée/la-ra/tor, n. (Scots Law.) A form of action 
by which some right or interest is sought to be ju- 
dicially declared, as a right of property or of servi- 
tude. 

De-elir/a-to-ri-ly, adv. By declaration or exhi- 
bition. 

De-elar/a-to-ry, a. [From Lat. declarator, a de- 
elarer, from declarare ; Fr. déclaratoire.| Making 
declaration, explanation, or exhibition; expressive ; 
as, a clause declaratory of the will of the legisla- 
ture. 

Declaratory act (Law), an act or statute which sets 
forth more clearly and declares what is the existing 
law. 

De-elare’, v.t. [imp.& p. p.DECLARED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DECLARING.] [Lat. declarare, from de and 
clarare, to make clear, from clarus, clear, bright; 
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DECLINE 


Hr. déclarer, Pr. & Sp. declarar, It. dichiarare. See 
CLEAR. ] 
1. To free from obscurity; to make plain; to 
clear. [Obs.] ‘'To declare this a little.” Boyle. 
2. To make known by language; to manifest or 
communicate plainly in any way; to publish; to 


oclaim. 
This day I have begot whom I declare 
My only Son. Milton. 
The heavens declare the glory of God. Ps. xix. 1. 


3. To make declaration of; to assert; to aflirm; 
as, he declares the story to be false. 
4. (Com.) To make full statement of, as goods, 
&c., for the purpose of paying taxes, duties, &c. 
To declare one’s self, to avow one’s opinion; to show 
openly what one thinks, or which side he espouses. 
De-elare’, v. i. 1. To make a declaration, or an 
open and explicit avowal; to proclaim one’s self; to 
pronounce adhesion in favor of a party, &c.; — often 
with for or against; as, victory declares for the 
allies. 
Like fawning courtiers, for success they wait, 
And then come smiling, and declare tor fate. Dryden. 
2. (Law.) To state the plaintiff’s cause of action 
at law ina legal form; as, the plaintiff declares in 
debt or trespass. 
De-elar’ed-ly, adv. 
fessedly. 
De-elar’ed-ness, 7. 


Avowedly; explicitly; con- 


State of being declared. 

De-elare/ment, n. The act of declaration. [0bs.] 

De-elar’er, n. One who makes known or pub- 
lishes ; that which exhibits. 

De-elén/sion, n. ae déclinaison and déclination, 
Pr. declinazo, declinatio, Sp. declinacion, It. de- 
clinazione, Lat. declinatio, from declinare. See 
DECLINE. 

1. That which is inclining, or appears to incline; 
declination; descent; slope. ‘‘ The declension of 
the land from that place to the sea.” Burnet. 

2. A falling off from excellence or perfection; a 
downward tendency; deterioration; decay; as, the 
declension of virtue, of science, of a state, &c. 

Seduced the base and pitch of all his thoughts 
To base declension. Shak. 

3. The act of courteously refusing; act of de- 
clining; a declinature; as, the declension of a nom- 
ination, &c. 

4. (Gram.) (a.) Inflection of a word, according 
to its grammatical cases. (b.) The form of the in- 
flection of a word declined by cases; as, the first or 
second declension. (c.) Rehearsing a word as de- 
clined. 

Declension of the needle, declination of the needle. 

De-elin/’a-ble, a. [Fr. déclinable, Pr. & Sp. de- 
clinable, It. declinabile. See DECLINE.] Admitting 
of declension or inflection; capable of being de- 
clined. 

Dée/linate, a. 
curve; declined. 

Déeli-ni/tion, n. [Fr. déclination, Lat. declinatio. 
See DECLENSION. ] 

1. The act or state of bending downward; incli- 
nation; as a declination of the head. 

2. The act or state of falling off or declining from 
excellence or perfection; deterioration; decay; de- 


(Bot.) Bending downward, in a 


cline, ‘‘ The declination of a monarchy.” acon. 
Summer... is not looked on as a time 
Of declination and decay. Waller. 


3. The act of deviating or turning aside; obliqui- 
ty ; withdrawal. ‘‘The declination of atoms in 
their descent.” Bentley. ‘‘ Every declination and 
violation of the rules.” South. 

4. The act of putting away or refusing; refusal ; 
withdrawal. ‘‘The queen’s declination from mar- 
riage.” Stow. 

5. (Astron.) The angular distance of any object 
from the celestial equator, either northward or 
southward. 

6. (Dialing.) The are of the horizon, contained 
between the vertical plane and the prime vertical 
circle, if reckoned from the east or west, or between 
the meridian and the plane, reckoned from the north 
or south, Barlow. 

7. (Gram.) The act of inflecting or rehearsing 
the grammatical forms of a word, through its vari- 
ous terminations, 

Declination of the compass, or needle, the variation of 
the needle from the true meridian of a place. 


Dée/li-na’tor,n. [Fr. déclinatewr. See DECLINE. ] 
An instrument for taking the declination, or incli- 
nation, of a reclining plane. 

De-elin/a-to-ry, a. [L. Lat. declinatorius, from 
Lat. declinare; Fr. déclinatoire, Pr. declinatori, It. 
declinatorio.| Containing or involving a declination 
or refusal, as of submission to a charge or sen- 
tence. Blackstone. 

Declinatory plea (0. Eng. Law), the plea of sanctuary 
or of benefit of clergy, before trial or conviction ;— now 
abolished. 

De-elin’a-tiire (53), n. The act of putting away or 
refusing; as, the declinatwre of an office. [are.] 

De-eline’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. DECLINED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DECLINING.] [Lat. declinare, from de anda 
supposed clinare, to lean, incline, Gr. xAivew 3 Fr. 
décliner, Pr., Sp., & Pg. declinar, It. declinare.] 

1. To lean downward; to bend over or hang 
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DECLINE 


down, as from weakness, weariness, despondency, 
&c.; to condescend. 


He... would decline even to the lowest of his family. 
Lady Hutchinson. 


Disdaining to decline, slowly he falls. Byron. 
2. To tend or draw towards a close, decay, or 
extinction; to tend to a less perfect state; to be- 
come diminished or impaired; to fail; to sink; to 
decay; as, the day declines ; virtue declines ; reli- 
gion declines ; business declines. 
That empire must decline 
f Whose chief support and sinews are of coin. Waller. 
3. To turn orbend aside; to deviate; to stray; to 
withdraw ; as, a line that declines from straightness ; 
conduct that declines from sound morals. 
‘ Yet do I not decline from thy testimonies. Ps, cxix. 157. 
4. To turn away; to refuse; not to comply; not 
to do; as, he declined to take any part in the con- 


cern. 

5. To tend; toincline. [Obs.] 

That purple luster which it hath is not altogether fiery, but 
declineth in the end to the color of wine. olland. 

De-eline’, v. ¢& 1. To bend downward; to bring 
down; to depress; to cause to bow or fall, 

In melancholy deep, with head declined. Thomson. 

' Q. To cause to decrease or diminish, [Obs.] ‘‘ Be- 

ing you have declined his means.” Beau. § Fl. 

He knoweth his error, but will not seek to decline it. Burton. 

3. To put or turn aside; to turn off or away 

from; to refuse to undertake or comply with; to 

reject; to shun; to avoid; as, to decline an offer; to 
decline a contest; to decline the course of justice. 

Could I 

Decline this dreadful hour. Massinger. 

4. (Gram.) To inflect or rehearse in order in the 

changes of grammatical form; as, to decline a noun. 

De-elime’,n. [Fr. déclin, Pr. decli, It. declino, di- 
chino, See supra.] 

1. A falling off; a tendency to a worse state; 
diminution or decay; deterioration; as, the decline 
of life; the decline of strength; the decline of vir- 
tue and religion. 

Their fathers lived in the decline of literature. Swift. 

2. (Med.) (a.) That period of a disorder when 
the symptoms begin to abate in violence; as, the 
decline of a fever. (6.) A gradual sinking and 
wasting away of the physical faculties; as, to die 
of a decline. Dunglison. 

Syn.—Decrine, Decay, Consumprion. Decline 
marks the first stage in a downward progress ; decay 
indicates the second stage, and denotes a tendency to 
ultimate destruction; consumption marks a steady decay 
from an internal exhaustion of strength. The healthmay 
experience a decline from various causes at any period of 
life; it is naturally subject to decay with the advance of 
old age ; conswmption may take place at almost any 
period of life, from disease which wears out the constitu- 
tion. By a gradual decline, states and communities lose 
their strength and vigor; by progressive decay, they are 
stripped of their honor, stability, and greatness ; by a 
consumption of their resources and vital energy, they are 
led rapidly on to a completion of their existence. 

De-elin/er, n. One who declines. ‘A studious 
decliner of honors.” Evelyn. 

Dée/li-ndm/e-ter, n. [Eng. decline, v.i., q. v., and 
Gr. vérpov, measure.] An instrument for measuring 
the declination of the magnetic needle. 

De-elin/ots, a. (Bot.) Bent downward. 

De-eliv/i-ty, n. [Lat. declivitas, from declivis, 
sloping, down hill, from de and clivus, a slope, a 

) hill; Fr. déclivité. Cf. Currr.] 

1. Deviation from a horizontal line ; descent of 
surface ; inclination downward ; slope ;— opposed to 
acclivity, or ascent; the same slope, considered as 
descending, being a declivity, and considered as as- 
cending, an acclivity. 

2. A descending surface; a slope. 

Commodious declivities and channels for the passage of the 
waters. erham. 

De-eli/vous, [See supra.] Gradually de- 

De-eliv’i-tots, scending; sloping. 

De-ebet!, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DECOCTED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. DECOCTING.] [Lat. decoquere, decoctum, 

, from de and coquere, to cook, to boil.] 

; 1. To prepare by boiling; to digest in hot or 

| boiling water; to extract the strength or flavor of 

| by boiling; to make an infusion of. 

|  Q. To prepare for assimilation by the heat of the 
stomach; to digest. 

3. To warm, strengthen, or invigorate, as if by 
boiling. [Rare.] ‘“Decoct their cold blood.” Shai. 

atte a Capable of being boiled or di- 
gested. 

De-ede/tion (de-kdk’shun), n. [Lat. decoctio, from 
decoquere ; Fr. décoction, Pr. decoctio, decoccio, Sp. 
decoccion, It. decozione.] 

1. The act of preparing for use by boiling. 

In decoction... it either purgeth at the top or settleth at the 
bottom. , Bacon. 

2. An extract prepared by boiling something in 
water. 

If a plant be boiled i i i i 
the decoctth of the cies ena adore: 

De-edet/ive, a. Possessed of power to decoct. Smart. 

De-edet/iire (53), . A substance prepared by de- 
coction; a decoction. Bailey. 

De-edV late, v.t. [imp.& p. p. DECOLLATED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. DECOLLATING.] [Lat. decollare, decolla- 


a. 
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tum, from collwm, the neck; It. decollare, Fr. décol- 
ler.] To sever the neck of; to behead. 

A fine piece [of painting] of the decollated head of St. John 
the Baptist. urke. 

De-ed1/1a-ted, p. a. (Conch.) Worn off in the 
process of growth; — said of the apex of univalve 
shells. Dana. 

Dé/ceol-la/tion, n. [Lat. decollatio, Fr. décollation, 
It. decollazione.| The act of beheading; especially 
used of the execution of St. John the Baptist, and 
of a painting which represents his beheading. 

The decollation of St. John, painted in the shades of a 
single color. Walpole. 

De-e6)]/or (-ktil/ur), v.é [From de and color, q. v.; 
Fr. décolorer, Lat. decolorare.] 'To deprive of col- 
or; to bleach. f 

De-e6Vor-ant (-ktil/ur-ant), n. ([Fr. décolorant, 
p. pr. of décolorev.] A substance which removes 
color, or bleaches, 

De-eol/or-a/tionm (-ktl/ur-a’/shun), n. Lat. de- 
coloratio, from decolorare, from de and colorare, to 
color, from color; Fr. décoloration.] The removal 
or absence of color, Ferrand. 

De-e6lor-ize, v.¢t. To deprive of color. 

D2@/com-pléx’, a. a de and complex, q.v.] Re- 
peatedly compound; made up of complex constitu- 
ents, 

Dé/com-pds/a-ble, a. Capable of being decom- 
posed; capable of being resolved into its constitu- 
ent elements. 

Dé’/eom-pose’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DECOMPOSED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DECOMPOSING.] [From de and com- 
pose, q. v.; Fr. décomposer.] To separate the con- 
stituent parts of; to set free from previously exist- 
ing forms of chemical combination; to resolve into 
original elements; to bring to dissolution. 

Dé/eom-pdse’, v.i. To become resolved or returned 
from existing combinations; to undergo dissolution. 

Dé/eom-pbs/ite (-kom-piz/it), a. [From de and 
composite, q. v.] 

1. Compounded more than once ; compounded 
with things already composite. 

2. (Bot.) Compounded several times; decom- 
pound. 

De-e6m/po-si/tiom (-po-zish/un), n. [From de 
and composition, q. v.; Fr. décomposition. | 

1. The act of separating the constituent parts of a 
compound body or substance. 

2. The state of being separated; separation into 
constituent parts; analysis; release from previous 
combinations; the decay or dissolution consequent 
on the removal or alteration of some of the ingre- 
dients of a compound, as the decomposition of 
wood, of rocks, &c. 

3. Repeated composition; a combination of com- 
pounds. [0bs.] 

Decomposition of forces, the same as resolution of 
forces. See RESOLUTION OF ForcES. — Decomposition of 
light, the division of it into the prismatic colors. 

Deé/com-pound/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DECOMPOUND- 
ED; p. pr. & vb. n. DECOMPOUNDING.] [From de 
and compound, v. t., q. V.] 

1. To compound or mix with that which is al- 
ready compound; to form by a second composition, 

2. To reduce to constituent parts; to decompose. 

It divides and decompounds objects into a thousand curi- 
ous parts. Hazlitt. 

ee ee a. [From de and compound, a., 
q. Vv. 

1. Compound of what is already 
compounded; compounded a second 
time. 

2. (Bot.) Several times compound- 
ed or divided, as a leaf or stem. Gray. 

Decompound leaf, a compound leaf 
whose parts are compound. 

Dé/com-pound/a-ble, a. 
of being decompounded. 

Dée/o-ra-ment, n. ([Lat. decora- 
mentum, from decorare, See infra. ] 
Ornament. [Obs. Bailey. 

Dée/o-rate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DEC- 
ORATED; p. pr. & vb. n. DECORAT- 
ING.] [Lat. decorare, decoratum, from decus, de- 
coris, ornament, decor, decoris, beauty, from decet, 
decere, to be becoming; It. decorare, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
decorar, Fr. décorer.| To deck with that which is 
becoming, crnamental, or honorary; to adorn; to 
beautify ; to embellish; as, to decorate the person; 
to decorate an edifice; to decorate a lawn with flow- 
ers; to decorate the mind with moral beauties; to 
decorate a hero with honors. 

Syn.—To adorn ; embellish ; 
See ADORN. 

Dée/o-ra/tion, n. [L. Lat. decoratio, Fr. décora- 
tion, Sp. decoracion, It. decorazione.| ~ 

1. The act of adorning, embellishing, or honor- 
ing; ornamengation. 

That which adorns, enriches, or 
beautifies; something added by way of 
embellishment; ornament. 

The hall was celebrated for... the richness of 
its decoration. Hotley. 

Military decoration, a medal, cross of hon- 
or, &c., bestowed for distinguished services. 

Dée/o-ra-tive, a. [Fr.décoratif, Pr. deco- 
ratiu.| Suited to embellish; adorning, * Decoration. 


Capable 





} 
Decompound 
Leaf. 


ornament ; beautify. 
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Deelore amen n. Quality of being decora- 
lve, . 
Dée/o-ra/tor, n. [Fr. décorateur.] One who deco- 


rates, adorns, or embellishes. : 
De-edre’, v. 7. To decorate. [00s.] “To decore 
and beautify the house of God. Fal. 


De-e6/rous, or Dée’o-roiis (118) As nop., § 130), 
a. (Lat. decorosus, from decus, and decorus, from 
decor. See DECORATE,] Suitable to a character, or 
to the time, place, and occasion ; marked with deco- 
rum; becoming; proper; as, a decorous speech; 
decorous behavior; a decorous dress for a judge. 
“A decorous pretext for the war.” Motley. 

De-e0’rotis-ly, or Dée/o-rotis-ly, adv. Ina de- 
corous or becoming manner, ; 

De-€0/roiis-ness, or Dée/o-roiis-ness, 7. 
cency or propriety of behavior. 

De-edr/ti-eixte, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DECORTICATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DROGHTTC ENCE [Lat. decorticare, 
decorticatum, from de and cortex, bark; Pr. decor- 
ticar; Pg. descorticar, It. scorticare, Sp. descorte- 
zar; Fr. écorcer.] To take off the exterior coating 
or bark of; to husk; to peel. ‘‘ Great barley dried 
and decorticated.” Arbuthnot. 

De-e6r/ti-ea/tion, n. [Lat. decorticatio, Fr. décor- 
tication.] The act of stripping off the bark or husk. 

De-e0/rum (118),. [Lat. decorum, from decorus. 
See DEcoROus.] Propriety of manner or conduct; 
grace arising from suitableness of speech and be- 
havior to one’s own character, or to the place and 
occasion; seemliness; decency. ‘Negligent of the 
duties and decorums of his station.” Hallam. 

Syn.—Dxcorum, Dienity. Decorum, in accordance 
with its etymology, is that which is becoming in outward 
act or appearance; as, the decorum of a public assembly. 
Dignity springs from an inward elevation of soul pro- 
ducing a correspondent effect on the manners; as, dig- 
nity of personal appearance. 

He kept with princes due decorum, 


Yet never stood in awe before ’em. Swift. 
Name to me yon Achaian chief, for bulk 
Conspicuous, and for port. Taller indeed 
I may perceive than he, but with these eyes 
Saw never yet such dignity and grace. Cowper. 


De-eoy’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. DECOYED; p.pr. & vb. n. 
DECOYING.] [From de and coy, q. v.; originally, to 
quiet, soothe, caress, entice.}| To lead or entice 
into a snare; to lead into danger by artifice; to de- 
ceive; to entrap; to insnare; as, to decoy ducks 
into a net; to decoy troops into an ambush. 

E’en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 
The heart, distrusting, asks if this be joy. Goldsmith. 

De-eoy’,n. 1. Any thing intended to lead into a 
snare; a lure that deceives and misleads into dan- 
ger, or the power of an enemy. 

2. A wild fowl, or the likeness of one, used by 
cpa to entice other fowl into a net or within 
shot. 

3. A place into which wild fowls are enticed in 
order to take them. 

De-eoy’=bird, n. A bird used to draw others into 
a net, &c.; hence, a person employed to allure oth- 
ers into a snare. larke. 

De-eoy/-diick, n. A duck employed to draw oth- 
ers into a net or situation to be taken. 

De-eoy’/-man, n. A man employed in decoying 
and catching fowls. 

De-eréase’,v.i. [imp.& p. 
p. pr. & vb.n. DECREASING.]| [Lat. decrescere, from 
de and crescere, to grow; O. Fr. decroistre, n. de- 
crois, N. Fr. décroitre, Pr. descreisser, n. descreis, 
decreis, Sp. decrecer, descrecer, It. decrescere, di- 
crescere.| To become less; to be diminished grad- 
ually, in extent, bulk, quantity, or amount, or in 
strength, quality, or excellence; as, the days de- 
crease in length from June to December. 

He must increase, but I must decrease. John iii. 30, 


Decreasing series (Math.), a series in which each term 
is numerically less than the preceding term. 


De-eréase’, v.f. To cause to lessen, as in dimen- 
sions, amount, or quality; to diminish gradually; 
as, extravagance decreases the means of charity. 
“That might decrease their present store.” Prior. 


Syn.—To Decrease, Diurnisu. Things usually de- 
crease or fall off by degrees, and from within, or through 
some cause which is imperceptible ; as, the flood de- 
creases ; the cold decreases ; their affection has decreased. 
Things commonly diminish or are diminished by an ac- 
tion from without, or one which is apparent; as, the army 
was diminished by disease; his property is diminishing 
through extravagance; their affection has diminished 
since their separation. The turn of thought, however, is 
often such that these words may be interchanged. 

Never such joy was since the world began, 
As in the ark, when Noah and his behold _ 
The olive leaf, which certainly them told 


. DECREASED (-krest/) ; 


The flood decreased. Drayton. 
Crete’s ample fields diminish to our eye; 
Before the Boreal blasts the vessels fly. Pope. 


De-eréase’,n. 1. A becoming less; gradual dimi- 
nution; decay; as, a decrease of revenue; a decrease 
of strength. 

2. The wane of the moon. 

De-eréas/ing-ly, adv. By diminishing. 


cS 


De-- 


Dée/re-a/tion, n, Act of decreasing; diminution. 


[ Obs.] Cudworth. 
De-eree’, n. [Lat. decretum, from decernere, to de- 
cide; Fr. & Pr. decret, Sp., Pg., & It. decreto.] 


do 


al 


wolf, food, foot; 


DECREE 


1. An order from one having authority, deciding 
what is to be done by a subordinate; also, a deter- 
mination by one having power, deciding what is to 
take place or occur; edict; law; rule. ‘ The de- 
erees of Venice.” Shak. 
_ There went out a decree from Cesar Augustus that all the 
world should be taxed. Luke ii. 1. 

2. A special rule, order, or decision, touching a 
_ particular case; an established law. ‘‘ A decree for 

e rain,” Job xxviii. 26. 
8. (Law.) (a.) A decision, order, or sentence 

ven in a cause by a court of equity or admiralty. 

- (b.) A determination or judgment of an umpire on 

a case submitted to him; an edict. rande, 

_4. (Keel.) An edict or law made by a council for 
eeesing any business within their jurisdiction; 
, the decrees of ecclesiastical councils. 

a (Script.) The purpose of God concerning fu- 
ture events. | 
_ Syn.—Lavw; statute; regulation; edict. See Law. 
De-eree’, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. DECREED; p. pr. & vb, 

. DECREEING.|] To determine judicially by author- 

ity, or by decree ; to determine, decide on; to order, 

to appoint; to set or constitute; as, a court decrees 

a restoration of property. 

Thou shalt decree a thing, and it shall be established. 

Job xxii. 28, 

De-eree’, v.i. To decide authoritatively; to deter- 
mine decisively. ‘‘ Our council did decree.” Shak. 

De-eree/a-ble, a. Capable of being decreed. Vernon, 

De-eré/er, n. One who decrees. ‘The first de- 
creer.” Goodwin. 

De-ereet’, n. (Scots Law.) The final judgment or 
sentence of the Court of Session, or an inferior 
court, by which the question at issue is decided. 

Dée/re-ment, ». [Lat. decrementum, from decres- 
cere; It. decremento. See DECREASE. ] 

1. The state of becoming gradually less; de- 
crease; waste; loss, ‘‘ The decrements of my pen- 
dents.” Ford. 

‘Rocks, mountains, and the other elevations of the earth 
suffer a continual decrement. Woodward, 

2. The quantity lost by gradual diminution or 
waste ; — opposed to increment. 

: 93. (Her.) 'The wane of the moon. 

4. (Crystallog.) A successive diminution of the 
layers of molecules, applied to the faces of the prim- 
itive form, by which the secondary forms are sup- 
posed to be produced. Haiiy. 

5. (Math.) The quantity by which a variable is 
diminished, 

De-erép/it, a. [Lat. decrepitus, originally noised 
out, noiseless, applied to old people, who creep 
about quietly, from de and crepare, crepitare, to 
make a noise, to rattle; Fr. décerépit, Pr. decrepit, 
Sp., Pg., & It. decrepito.] Broken down with age; 
wasted or worn by the infirmities of old age; in the 
last stage of decay. ‘‘ Beggary or decrepit age.” 
Milton, ‘* Already decrepit with premature old 
age.” Motley. 

0 Sometimes incorrectly written decrepid. 

De-ertp/i-tate, v.t. [imp.& p.p. DECREPITATED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. DECREPITATING.] [From de and 
crepitate, q. v.; Fr. décrépiter.] To roast or cal- 
eine, so as to cause a continual explosion or crack- 
ling of the substance; as, to decrepitate salt. 

De-erép/i-tate, v. i. To crackle, as salts when 
roasting. 

De-erép/i-ta/tion, n. ([Fr. décrépitation.] The 
act of roasting with a continual crackling; the sep- 
paren of parts with a crackling noise, occasioned 

y heat. 

De-erép/it-ness,)n. [Fr. décrépitude, Pr. decre- 

De-erép/i-tide, § pitut, Sp. decrepitud. See Dz- 
CREPIT.] The broken state produced by decay and 
the infirmities of age. 

De eres-cén’do, a. [It.] (Mus.) 
With decreasing volume of sound; a 
direction to performers, either writ- 
ten upon the staff or indicated thus : Decrescendo, 

De-erés’cent, a. [Lat. decrescens, p. pr. of decres- 
cere. See DECREASE.] Becoming less by gradual 
diminution; decreasing; as, a decrescent moon. 

De-eré/tal, a. [Lat. decretalis, from decretum. See 
DECREE.] Appertaining to a decree; containing a 
decree; as, a decretal epistle, 

De-eré/tal yeh bend § 130), n. [L. Lat, decretale, 

is. See supra.) 





from Lat. decreta 
1. An authoritative order or decree; especially, a 
letter of the pope, determining some point or ques- 
tion in ecclesiastical law. The decretals form the 
second part of the canon law. 
2. A collection of the pope’s decrees. Howell. 
De-eréte’,n. [Lat. decretum, See DECREE.] De- 
Chaucer. 


eree. [Obs.] 
De-eré/tion, n. [From Lat. decrescere, decretum. 
See DECREASE.] A decreasing, [Obs.] Pearson. 
De-eré'tist, n. ph: Lat. decretista, from decretum ; 
Fr. décrétiste. See DECREE, .] One who studies 
or professes the knowledge of the decretals. 
De-eré/tive, a. [From Lat. decretum. See DE- 
CREE, .] Having the force of a decree; deter- 
mining, 
&, The will of God is either decretive or preceptive. Bates. 
Dée/re-to-ri-ly, adv. In a decretory or definitive 
manner, 
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Dée/ve-to-ry (50), a. [Lat. decretorius, from de- 
cernere, decretum. See Sees 
1. Established by a decree; definitive; settled. 
The decretory rigors of a condemning sentence. South. 
2. Serving to determine; critical. ‘ Decretory 
days.” Browne. 
De-erew! (-kroo’), v. 7. [Fr. décrue, n., decrease, 
and décri, p. p. of décroitre, to decrease. See DE- 
CREASE, and cf. ACCRUE.] To decrease. [Obs.] 
“ She still more decrewed.” Spenser. 
De-eri/al, n. [See Decry.] A crying down; a 
clamorous censure; condemnation by censure. 
De-eri/er, nm. One who decries or clamorously cen- 
sures, 
De-erown/, v.t. [From de and crown, q.v.] To 
deprive of acrown. [0bs.] Hakewill. 
Dé/erus-ta/tion, n. [From de and crustation, 
q. v.; O. Fr. décrustation.| The removal of a 
crust. [Obs.] Cotgrave. 
De-ery’, v.t. (imp. & p. p. DECRIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DECRYING.] [Fr. décrier, It. sgridare. See Cry.] 
To cry down; to censure as faulty, mean, or worth- 
less; to clamor against; to discredit; to bring into 
disrepute; to disparage. 
For small errors they whole plays decry. Dryden. 
Measures which are extolled by one half of the kingdom 
are naturally decried by the other. Addison. 
Syn.—To Decry, DEPRECIATE, DeTRAcT, DisPar- 
AGE. Decry and depreciate refer to the estimation in 
which a thing is held, the former seeking to cry it down, 
and the latter to rw it down in the opinion of others. 
Detract and disparage refer to merit or value, which the 
former assails with caviling, &c., while the latter will- 
fully underrates and seeks to degrade it. Men decry their 
rivals and depreciate their measures. The envious de- 
tract from the merit of a good action, and disparage the 
motives of him who performs it. 
Dée/i-ba/tion, n. [From Lat. decubare, from de 
and cubare, to lie down. See DECUMBENT.] The 


act of lying down. [Obs.] Evelyn. 
De-etim’/benge, )n. [From Lat. decumbens. See 
De-etim/ben-cy, infra.) ‘The act, posture, or 
state of lying down. Browne. 


De-etim/bent, a. ([Lat. decumbens, p. pr. of de- 
cumbere, from de and cumbere, for cubure, to lie 
down. ] 

1. Bending or lying down; prostrate ; recumbent. 
The decumbent portraiture of a woman resting on a death’s 
ead. Ashmole. 
2. (Bot.) Reclining on the ground, as if too weak 
to stand, and tending to rise at the summit; as, a 
decumbent stem. Gray. 

De-etim’bent-ly, adv. Ina decumbent posture, 

De-etim/bi-tiire (53), . [See supra.] 

1. The act or time of taking to one’s bed, or of 
lying in bed, from sickness. Boyle. 

2. (Astrol.) The scheme or aspect of the heavens 
by which the prognostics of recovery or death are 
discovered. 

Dée/ii-ple (dék/yn-pl), a. [Fr. décuple, It. decuplo, 
Lat. as if decuplus, from decem, ten, Gr. dexat\ods, 
from déxa, ten.] Tenfold; multiplied by ten. 

Dée/i-ple, n. A number ten times repeated. 

Dée/i-ple, v.~. To make tenfold; to multiply by 
ten. 

De-eii/ri-on, . [Lat. decurio, from decuria, a di- 
vision of ten, a decury, q.v.] (Rom. Antig.) An 
officer in the Roman army who commanded ten 
soldiers. Temple. 

De-eii/ri-on-ate, n, [Lat. decurionatus, from de- 
curio.] The office of a decurion. 

De-etir/rent, a. [Lat. decurrens, \ 
p. pr. of decurrere, to run down, 
from de and cwrrere, to run; Fr. 
décurrent.| (Bot.) Extending 
downward ; — said of a leaf 
whose base extends downward 
along the stem, Lindley. 

De-etir/rent-ly, adv. In a de- 
current manner, 

De-efir/sion, n. [Lat. decursio, 
from decurrere. See supra.] The 
act of running down, asastream. [Obs.] Hale. 

De-efir’sive, a. [Fr. décursif. See supra.] Run- 
ning down; decurrent. 

De-etir’/sive-ly, adv. 
manner, 

Decursively pinnate (Bot.), having the leaflets decur- 
rent, or running along the petiole ; —said of a leaf. 

De-efirt’,v.¢. [Lat. decurtare, from de and curtare, 
to shorten, from curtus. See Curt.] To cut short. 
[ Obs. Bale. 

Dé-eur-ta/tion,n. The act of cutting short. bored 

Dée/i-ry, n. [Lat. decwria, from decem, ten. Cf. 
DECURION. set or squad of ten men under a de- 
curion, bs.) Raleigh. 

De-etis/sate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DECUSSATED; p. 
pr. & vb. N. DECUSSATING.] [Lat. decussare, decus- 
satum, to cross like an X, from decussis tonemaay. 
equivalent to decem asses), the number ten, whic 
the Romans represented by X.] To cross at an 
acute angle; to intersect; to lie upon in the form of 
an X;—used in geometry, of lines; in optics, of 
rays; in anatomy, of the nerves. 

De-etis/sate, a. [Lat. decussatus, p. p. of de- 

De-etis’/sa-ted,$ cussare.] 

1, Crossed; intersected, 
2. (Bot.) Growing in pairs, each of which is at 





i 
Decurrent Leaf. 


In a decursive or decurrent 





DEDUCIBLE 


right angles to the next pair above or below; as, de- 
cussated leaves or branches. 

_ 3. (Zhet.) Consisting of two rising and two fall- 
ing clauses, placed in alternate opposition to each 
other; as, a decussated period. 

De-etis/sate-ly, adv. In a decussate manner. 

Dé'eus-sa/tion, n. [Lat. decussatio, from decus- 
sare.] The act of crossing at an acute angle; the 
state of being thus crossed; an intersection in the 
form of an X; as the decussation of lines, rays 
nerves, &c. ‘‘Decussations through all the parts of 
our solar system.” Watts. 

De-etis/sa-tive-ly, adv. Crosswise; in the form of 
an X. Browne. 

De-da/li-an, a. See DHDALIAN, 

Ded/a-lotis, a. See DHDALOUS. 

De-dée’o-rate, v. t. (Lat. dedecorare, dedecora- 
tum. See DrEcoRATE.] To deprive of decoration 
or honor; to disgrace. [Oba] Bailey. 

De-dé¢/o-ra/tion, n. - [Lat. dedecoratio.] The act 
or state of being deprived of decoration or honor, 


[ Obs.] Bailey, 
De-dée’o-rotis, a. [Lat. dedecorosus and dedeco- 
rus. See DEcoROUS.] Serving to deprive of deco- 


ration or honor; disgraceful; unbecoming. Bailey. 
Dé/den-ti/tion (-tish/un), n. [From de and den- 
tition, q. v.] The shedding of teeth. Browne. 
Deéd/i-eate, v.t. (imp. & p. p. DEDICATED; p. pr. 
& vb. N. DEDICATING.] [Lat. dedicare, dedicatum, 
from de and dicare, to declare, to dedicate ; It. dedi- 
care, Pr., Sp., & Pg. dedicar, Fr. dédier.] 

1. To set apart and consecrate, as to a divinity, 
or for a sacred purpose; to devote formally and 
solemnly; as, to dedicate vessels, treasures, a tem- 
ple, an altar, or a church, to God or to a religious 
use, 

Vessels of silver, of gold, and of brass, which King David 
did dedicate to the ards 2 Sam. viii. 10. 

2. To devote, set apart, or give wholly or earnest- 
ly up to. ‘ The profession of a soldier, to which he 
had dedicated himself.” Clarendon. 

3. To inscribe or address, as to a patron. 

He compiled ten books, and dedicated them to the Lord 
Burleigh. Peacham. 

Déd/i-eate, a. [Lat. dedicatus, p. p. of dedicare.] 
Set apart; devoted; consecrated, ‘‘ Dedicate to 
nothing temporal,” Shak. 

Syn.— Devoted; consecrated; addicted. 


Déd/i-ea-tee’,n, One to whom a thing is dedicated. 

Déd'i-ea'tion, n. [Lat. dedicatio, Pr. dedicacio, 
Sp. dedicacion, It. dedicazione, Fr. dédicace. ] 

1. The act of setting apart or consecrating to a 
divine Being, or toa sacred use, often with religious 
solemnities; solemn appropriation; as, the dedica- 
tion of Solomon’s temple, 

2. The act of devoting or appropriating. 

3. An address to a patron, prefixed to a book, 
testifying respect, and recommending the work to 
his protection and favor. 

Déd/i-ea/tor, n. [Lat., Fr. dédicateur.] One who 
dedicates; one who inscribes a book to the favor 
of a patron. 

Déd/i-ea-t0/ri-al, a. [From Lat. dedicator ; It. 

Déd/i-ea-to-ry (50), § dedicatorio, Fr. dédicatoire. } 
Composing a dedication; serving as a dedication. _ 
“ An epistle dedicatory.” Dryden. 

Ditd'i-mits,n. (Lat. dedimus, we gave, from dare, 
to give; because the writ began, Dedimus potesta- 
tem, &c.] (Law.) A writ to commission private 
persons to do some act in place of a judge, as to ex- 
amine a witness, &c. Bouvier. 

De-di/tiom (de-dish/un), n. [Lat. deditio, from de- 
dere, to give away, give up, surrender, from de and 
dare, to give; It. dedizione.] The act of yielding; 
surrender. [0Obs.] Hale. 

DEd/o-lent, a. [Lat. dedolens, p. pr. of dedolere, 
to give over grieving, from de and dolere, to grieve. 
Feeling no compunction, [Obs.] Hallywell, 

De-dii¢e’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DEDUCED (de-dust’) ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. DEDUCING.] [Lat. deducere, from de 
and ducere, to lead, draw, allied to A-8. tedhan, con- 
tracted fedn, Goth. tiwhan, O. H. Ger. ziohan, N. H. 
Ger. ziehen, Eng. tug and tow; Sp. deducir, It. de- 
durre, Fr. déduire. See DUKE.] 

1. To lead away or out. [0b0s,] ‘He should 
hither deduce a colony.” Selden. 

2. To take away; to deduct; to subtract; as, to 
deduce a part from the whole. [Obs.] _B. Jonson. 

3. To derive or draw; to derive by logical pro- 
cess; to obtain or arrive at as the result of reason- 
ing; to infer. 

O goddess, say, shall I deduce my rhymes 
From the dire nation in its early times? Pope. 

Reasoning is nothing but the faculty of deducing unknown 
truths from principles already known, Locke. 

See what regard will be paid to the pedigree which deduces 
your descent from kings and conquerors. W. Scott. 

De-diice’ment, n. The act or process of deducing ; 
that-which is deduced; inference. 

De-dii/¢i-bil/i-ty, n. Deducibleness. 

De-dii/¢i-ble, a. 1. Capable of being deduced or 
inferred; derivable as a result or consequence. 

All properties of atriangle are deducible from the complex 
idea of three lines including a space. Locke. 

2. Capable of being brought down or deduced. 
“As if God [were] deducible to human imbecil- 
ity.” State Trials, 1649. 
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DEDUCIBLENESS 


De-dii’/¢i-ble-ness, n. The quality of being dedu- 
cible. 
De-dii/c¢ive, a. Performing the act of deduction. 
De-diet’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DEDUCTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DEDUCTING.] [Lat. deducere, deductum. See 
DEDUCE. | 
1. To lead out or from; to deduce. [Obs.] “A 
people deducted out of the city of Philippos.” Udal. 
2. To take away, separate, or remove, in number- 
ing, estimating, or calculating; to subtract. 
Two and a half per cent. should be deducted out of the pay 
of the foreign troops. Burnet. 
[ Obs.] 


3. To reduce; to diminish. “Do not 
deduct it to days.” Massinger. 
De-ditet/i-ble, a. 1. Capable of being deducted or 
subtracted; able to be withdrawn or separated. 
Not one found honestly deductible P 
From any use that pleased him. EL. B. Browning. 
2. Capable of being deduced or derived by infer- 
ence; consequential; inferential. S 
De-diie/tiom (de-dtik/shun), n. [Lat. deductio, Fr. 
déduction, Pr. deductio, Sp. deduccion, It. deduzt- 
one. 
lhe act or method of deducing, inferring, or 
concluding. “The deduction of one language from 
another.” Johnson. 
2. The act of deducting or taking away; as, the 
deduction of the subtrahend from the minuend. 
3. That which is deduced; an inference; a con- 
clusion. 
Make fair deductions; see to what they mount. Pope. 
4. That which is deducted; the part taken away ; 
abatement; as, a deduction from the yearly rent. 
Syn.—See InpucTION. 
De-diiet/ive, a. Of, or pertaining to, deduction; 
capable of being deduced from premises ; deducible. 
All knowledge of causes is deductive. Glanville. 
All notions and ideas . . . may be used in a deductive pro- 


cess. Whewell. 
De-diiet/ive-ly, adv. By deduction; by way of in- 
ference; by consequence. Browne. 


Deed, n. [A-S. ded, O. Sax. & Icel. dad, D. & Dan. 
daad, Sw.dad, Goth. deds, O. H. Ger. tat, N.H. Ger. 
that, from A-S. don, to do, D. doen, Ger. thun.] 

1. That which is done, acted, or effected; an act; 
a fact; — a word of extensive application, including 
whatever is done, good or bad, great or small. 


And Joseph said to them, What deed is this which ye have 
done? Gen. xliv. 15. 


We receive the due reward of our deeds. Luke xxiv. 41. 
2. Llustrious act; achievement; exploit. ‘“Knight- 
ly deeds.” Spenser. 


Whose deeds some nobler poem shalladorn. Dryden. 
3. Power of action; agency; efficiency. 
With will and deed created free. Milton. 


4. (Law.) A sealed instrument in writing, on pa- 
per or parchment, duly executed and delivered, con- 
taining some transfer, bargain, or contract. 

{> The term is generally applied to conveyances of 
real estate, and it is the prevailing doctrine that it must 
be signed as well as sealed, though at common law sign- 
ing was formerly not necessary, 

In deed, or indeed, in fact; in truth; verily. 


Deed, v.é. To convey or transfer by deed; as, he 
deeded all his estate to his eldest son. [Colloq. 
U.S.) 


Deed/ful, a. Full of deeds or exploits; active; 
stirring. [Rare.] ‘A deedful life.” Tennyson. 
Deed/less, a. Not performing, or haying performed, 
deeds or exploits; inactive. ‘‘ Deedless in his 
tongue.” Shak. 
Deed/=-poll, n. (Law.) A deed of one part, or exe- 
cuted by only one party, and distinguished from an 
indenture by having the edge of the parchment or 
paper cut even, or polled, as it was anciently termed, 
instead of being indented. Burrill. 
Weed/y, a. Industrious; active. [Rare.] Cowper. 
Deem, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEEMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DEEMING.| [A-S. deman, domian, O. Sax. deman, 
domjan, Goth. domjan, O. Fr. dema, domia, D. 
doemen, Icel. dtima, Sw. déma, Dan. démme, O. 
H. Ger. tuomjan, perhaps allied to Lat. damnare, to 
condemn.] To account; to esteem; to think; to 
judge; to hold in opinion; to regard. 
For never can I deem him less than god. 
Deem, v. i. 
mate, 


Dryden. 
1. To be of opinion; to think; to esti- 


I would also deem 


O’er others’ griefs that some sincerely grieve. Byron. 
2. To pass judgment. [0Obs.] Spenser. 
Deem, n. Shak. 


Opinion; judgment. eon 

Deem/ster,n. [From deem and the term. ster, q. v.] 
A judge in the Isle of Man, who decides controver- 
sies without process or writings. Burrill. 

Deep, a. [compar. DEEPER; swperl. DEEPEST.] 
ae deop, diop, D. diep, L. Ger. deep, Icel. diupr, 
soth, diups, Sw. diup, Dan. dyb, O. H. Ger. tiuf, 
N. H. Ger. tief, from A-S. dyppan, to dip, immerse, 
deopan, to be immersed, Goth. diupan, to be deep. 
Cf. Dip.] 

1. Extending far below the surface; of great per- 
pendicular dimension, conceived of as measured 
downward, distinguished from high, which is meas- 
ured upward; low-descending; profound; as,a deep 
sea, pit, or hole; a deep wound; to take deep root. 

The water where the brook is deep. Shak. 
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2. Extending far back from the front; of great 
horizontal dimension, conceived of as measured 
backward from the forward or nearer part, mouth, 
&c.; as, a deep cave or recess; a gallery ten seats 
deep ; a company of soldiers six files deep. 


Shadowing squadrons deep. Milton. 
Safely in harbor 
Is the king’s ship in the deep nook. Shak. 


3. Low in situation; lying far below the general 
surface ; as, a deep valley. 

4. Hard to penetrate or comprehend; intricate ; 
mysterious; profound; secret; unfathomable; as, 
a deep subject or plot. ‘Speculations high or 
deep.” Milton. ‘A question deep almost as the 
mystery of life.” De Quincey. 

O Lord, thy thoughts are very deep. Ps. xcii. 5. 

5. Of penetrating or far-reaching intellect; not 
superficial ; thoroughly versed; profoundly learned ; 
as, a man of deep thought. ‘‘ Deep clerks she 
dumbs.” Shak. 

6. Profoundly moving or affecting; penetrating; 
thorough; as, deep distress; deep melancholy ; deep 
horror. ‘‘Deep despair.” Milton. ‘An attitude 
of deep respect.” Motley. 

7. Profoundly quiet or dark; complete and over- 
mastering; unmixed. ‘‘ Deep silence.” Milton. 
“Deep sleep.” Gen. ii. 21. ‘Deeper darkness.” 
Hoole. 

8. Sunk low; depressed; abject. ‘‘ Their deep 
poverty.” 2 Cor. viii. 2. 

9. Strongly colored; dark; intense; not light or 
thin; as, deep blue or crimson. 

10. Of low tone; not high or sharp; grave; 
heavy. ‘‘The bass of heayen’s deep organ.” Mil- 
ton. ‘The deep thunder.” Byron. 

A deep line of operations (Strategy), a long line. 


Deep, adv. To a great depth; with depth; far 
down; profoundly. 
Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself. 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 


Deep, n. 1. That which is deep, especially deep 
water; the sea or ocean. ‘The deeps of knowl- 
edge.” Cowley. ‘‘ Neptune, monarch of the deep.” 
Pope. 


Milton. 
Pope. 


The hollow deep of hell resounded. Milton. 

2. That which is profound; not easily fathomed ; 
incomprehensible. 

Thy judgments are a great deep. Ps. xxxvi. 6. 

3. The most quiet or profound part; the midst; 
the depth. 

The deep of night is crept upon our talk. Shak. 
Deep/’-draw/ing, a. Of deep draught; requiring 
depth of water to float in; sinking deep in water. 
“ Deep-drawing barks.” Shak. 
Deep/-drawn, a. Drawn from a depth. 
Deep/en (dép/n), v. ¢ [imp. & p. Pp. DEEPENED ; 
p. pr. & vb. 0. DEEPENING. | 

1. To make deep or increase the depth of; to 
cause to sink lower; as, to deepen a well or channel. 
“To deepen the bed of the Tiber.” Addison. 

2. To make darker or more intense; as, the 
gloom deepens. ‘‘ You must deepen your colors.” 

Peacham. 

8. To make more poignant or affecting; as, to 
deepen grief or sorrow. 

4. To make more grave or low in tone; as, to 
deepen the tones of an organ, ‘‘Deepens the mur- 
murs of the falling flood.” Pope. 

Deep/’en, v. 7. To become more deep; as, the water 
deepens at every cast of the lead. 


His blood-red tresses deepening in the sun. Byron. 
Deep/-fét, a. Deeply fetched or drawn. [0Obs.] 
“ Deep-fet groans.” Shak. 


Deep/-laid, a. 
and sagacity. 
Deep/ly, adv. 1. At or to a great depth; far below 

the surface; as, to sink deeply. 

2. Profoundly; thoroughly; as, deeply skilled in 
ethics or anatomy. 

3. With profound feeling; with great sorrow; 
most feelingly. 


Laid deep; formed with cunning 


He sighed deeply in his spirit. Mark viii. 12. 
4. Toagreat degree. ‘The deeply red juice of 
buckthorn.” Boyle. 


He had deeply offended both his nobles and his people. Bacon. 
5. Gravely; with low or deep tone; as, a deeply 
toned instrument. 
6. With profound skill; with art or intricacy ; as, 
a deeply laid plot or intrigue. 

Deep/ness, n. 1. The state or quality of being 
deep, profound, mysterious, secretive, &c.; depth. 
“ Deepness of earth.” Matt. xiii. 5. 

2. Craft; insidiousness. [Rare.] Gregory. 

Deep-=séa Line. A line with a plummet, shot, or 
other attachment, for taking soundings at great 
depths at sea. 

Deep/’-wiaist/ed, a. (Naut.) Having a deep waist, 
as when, in a ship, the bulwarks of the quarter- 
deck and forecastle are higher than those of the 
waist. Totten. 

Deer, n. sing. & pl. [A-S. deor, an animal, espe- 
cially a wild animal, O. Sax. & D. dier, O. Fries. 
diar, Icel. & Dan. dyr, Sw. djur, O. H. Ger. tior, 
N. H. Ger. thier, Goth. dius, Gr. Sfp, Eolic Gr. dip, 
Lat. fera, Slav. zujer, Pol. zwierz, Lith. zweris, 





DEFAME 


Lett. swehrs.] (Zodl.) A ruminant quadruped of 
the genus Cervus, of several species, the males of 
which have branched horns. 


=> The deer hunted in England is the C. ete 
called also stag or red deer; the fallow deer is C. dama; 


the reindeer, common to Europe and America, C. taran- 
dus; the common American deer, C. Virginianus; the 
black-tailed deer of Missouri, C. Columbianus. 





Red Deer. 


Virginia Deer. 


Deer’-bér/ry, n. (Bot.) Aplant of the Vacciniwm 
group; V. stamineum. 

Deer’-hound, n. A hound for hunting deer. | 

Deer’-néck, n. <A deer-like, or thin, illformed 
neck ;— said of a horse. 

Deer’-skin, n. The skin of a deer, and the leather 
made from it. 

Deer’=-stalk’/er (-stawk/er), 7. 
deer-stalking. 

Deer’-stalk/ing (-stawk/ing), n. The hunting of 
deer on foot, by stealing upon them unawares. 

De-€lsts,n. [Gr. d&nors, supplication.}] (Rhet.) An 
invocation of, or address to, the Supreme Being. 

Dé@’ess, n. [Fr. déesse, f. of dieu, god, equivalent to 
Lat. deus, f. dea.] A goddess. [Obs.] Croft. 

Deev,n. An evil spirit in the Persian mythology. 

De-face’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DEFACED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. DEFACING.] [From Lat. de and facies, face. Cf. 
EFFACE. | 

1. To destroy or mar the face or external appear- 
ance of; to disfigure; as, to deface a monument; to 
deface an edifice. 

2. To injure, destroy, spoil, or mar, by effacing 
or obliterating important features or portions of; 
to erase or obliterate; as, to deface letters. or 
writing; to deface a note, deed, or bond; to deface 
a record. 

De-facge/ment, n. 1. The act of defacing or mar- 
ring, or the condition of being defaced; injury to 
the external appearance; obliteration. 

2. That which mars or disfigures. 

De-fa/cer, n. One who, or that which, defaces; one 
who injures. mars, or disfigures. 

De-fa/¢ing-Ir. adv. Ina defacing manner. 

De faelto. [Lat.] Actually; in fact; in reality; 
existing; as, a king de facto, distinguished from a 
king de jure, or by right. 


One who practices 


De-fail’, v. ¢. or 7. [Fr. defaillir. See Faru.] To 
cause to fail, or to fail. [Obs.] ‘‘And will defail 
or else prove recreant.” Machin. 


De-fail/ange, n. [Fr. défaillance, from défaillir, to 
fail, from de and faillir. See Fatu.] Failure; de- 


ficiency. [Obs.] ‘‘Defailance in degree or contin- 
uance.” Comber. 
De-fal/eate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DEFALCATED; 


p. pr. & vb. N. DEFALCATING.] [L. Lat. denne 
defalcatum, to deduct, originally to cut off with a 
sickle, from Lat. de and falx, falcis, a sickle; It. 
defalcare, difalcare, diffalcare, falcare, Sp. & Pg. 
desfalcar, Fr. défalquer.] To cut off; to take away 
or deduct a part of; —used chiefly of money, ac- 
counts, rents, income, &c. Burke. 

De-fal/eate, v. 7. To commit defaleation; to em- 
bezzle money held in trust. : 

Or cana n. [lL Lat, defalcatio, Fr. défalca- 

won. ; 
1. A cutting off; a diminution, deficit, or with- 
drawment. 
2. That which is cut off, diminished, or abated; 
as, this loss is a defalcation from the revenue. 
. An abstraction of money, &c., by an officer hay- 
ing it in charge; an embezzlement. 

De-falk’, v.t. [Fr. défalquer. See DEFALCATE.] 
To take away; to cut off; to abate. [Obs.] ‘De- 
falking the four hundred garnish money.” B. Jon. 

Déf/a-mi@/tion, n. [See DEFAME.] The taking 
from another’s reputation; the act of injuring 
another’s reputation by any slanderous communica- 
tion, written or oral; the malicious uttering of 
falsehoods, or circulation of reports, tending to de- 
stroy the good name of another; slander; detrac- 
tion; calumny; aspersion. 

t=" In modern usage, written defamation pears the 
title of /ébel, and oral defamation that of slander. Burrill. 

De-fam/a-to-ry, a. Containing defamation; inju- 
rious to reputation; calumnious; slanderous; as, 
defamatory words ; defamatory reports or writ- 
ings. 

De-fame’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. DEFAMED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. DEFAMING.] [Lat. & L. Lat. defamare, 
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_ DEFAME 


from Lat. de and fama, fame; O. Fr. défamer. Cf. 
Lat. & It. difamare, Fr. diffamer, Sp. disfamar.] 

1. To harm or destroy the good fame or reputa- 
tion of; to disgrace; especially, to speak evil of; to 
dishonor by slanderous reports; to calumniate; to 
asperse. | 

My guilt thy growing virtues did defame. 

2. To charge; to accuse. [Rare.] 

Rebecca is... defamed of sorcery practiced on the person 


Dryden. 


of a noble knight. W. Scott, 
i Syn.—'To asperse ; slander ; calumniate. See As- 
PERSE. 

' Defame’, mn. Dishonor; disgrace. [Obs.] ‘In 


remembrance of thy defame.” Gower. 
De-fam/er, 7. One who defames; a slanderer; a 
detractor; a calumniator. 
Defam/ing-ly, adv. Ina defaming manner. 
Déf'a-moitis, a. Serving to defame; injurious; 
slanderous. [Obs.] ‘‘Defamous words.” Holinshed. 
efat/i-ga-ble, a. [See infra.], Capable of being 
wearied or tired out. [Obs.] ‘‘ Made on set purpose 
defatigable.” Glanville. 
Defat/i-gate,v.¢. [Lat. defatigare, defatigatum, 
from de and fatigare, to weary. See FATIGUE.] To 
weary or tire; to fatigue. [Rare.] ‘Which de- 
Jatigating hill.” Sir T. Herbert. 
Defat/i-ca/tion, n. (Lat. defatigatio.] Weari- 
ness. [fare.] Bacon, 
Default’,n. [O. Fr. defaulte, defaute, deffaute, f., 
now défaut, m., Pr. defauta, It. diffalta, L. Lat. 
defalta, from de and It. faltare, Sp. & Pg. faltar, 
to be deficient, to want, to fail, from Lat. as if faldi- 
tare, from fallere, to deceive. See FAuLT.] 

1. A failing or failure; omission of that which 
ought to be done; neglect to do what duty or law 
requires; as, this evil has happened through the 
governor’s default. 

2. Fault; offense; ill deed. ‘His so rash de- 
Sault.” Spenser, 

3. Defect; want; failure; lack; destitution. 

Cooks could make artificial birds and fishes in default of the 
real ones. Arbuthnot. 

4. (Law.) A neglect of, or failure to take, some 
step necessary to secure the benefit of law, asa 
failure to appear in court at a day assigned, es- 
pecially of the defendant in a suit when called to 
make answer}; also of jurors, witnesses, &c. 

To suffer a default, to permit an action to be called 
without appearing to answer. 

Default’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. DEFAULTED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. DEFAULTING. | 

1. To be wanting in duty; to offend, ‘‘ That he 
*gainst courtesy so fully did default.” Spenser. 

2. To fail in fulfilling a contract or agreement; 
to fail to appear in court; to let a case go by de- 
fault. 

Default, v. t. 









1. To fail to perform; to be guilty 
of neglect of. ‘* What they have defwulted toward 
him.” Milton. 

2. (Law.) To call a defendant or other party 
whose duty it is to be present in court, and make an 
entry of his default, if he fails to appear; to enter a 
default against. 

3. To leave out of account; to omit. [Rare.] 
“Defaulting unnecessary ... discourses.” Hales. 

De-fault/er, n. 1. One who makes default; one 
who fails to appear in court when called. 

2. One who fails to perform a public duty; par- 
ticularly, one who fails to account for public money 
intrusted to his care; a delinquent. 

De-féa/sange (-fe/zans),n. [Norm. Fr. defesance, 
from Fr. défesant, défaisant, p. pr. of défaire, to 
undo. See DEFEAT.] 

1. A defeat; an overthrow. [00bs.] ‘His foes’ 
defeasance.” Spenser. 

2. A rendering null or void. 

3. (Law.) A condition, relating to a deed, which 
being performed, the deed is defeated or rendered 
void; or a collateral deed, made at the same time 
with a feoffment, or other conveyance, containing 
conditions, on the performance of which the estate 
then created may be defeated. 

{23> Mortgages were usually made in this manner in 
former times, but the modern practice is to include the 
conveyance and the defeasance in the same deed. 

De-féa/sanc¢ced, a. (Law.) Liable to defeasance; 
capable of being made void or forfeited. 

De-f€a/si-ble (de-fe/zi-bl), a. [O. Fr., from défaire. 
See supra.} _ Capable of being defeated, annulled, 
or made void. 

Tie came to the crown by a defeasible title. Davies. 

De-f€a/si-ble-ness, n. The quality of being de- 
feasible. 

De-féat’, n. Hh défaite, from défaire, to undo, 
from dé, for des, equivalent to Lat. dis, and faire, 
Lat. facere, to make or do; L, Lat. defacere, deffa- 
cere, diffacere. Cf. O. Fr. defeat, decayed, de- 
stroyed. | 

1, An undoing or annulling; destruction. [0bs.] 

Upon whose property and most dear life 
A damned defeat was made. Shak. 

2. An overthrow, as of an attack, an army, &c.; 
repulse suffered; rout. ‘A defeat like that of Cul- 
loden.” Bancroft. 

3. Frustration by rendering null and void, or by 
prevention of success; as, the defeat of a plan or 
design. 
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De-féat/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEFEATED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. DEFEATING. 

1. To render null and void, as a title; to make 
defeasance of, as an estate; to frustrate, as hope; 
to deprive of, 

The escheators ... defeated the right heir of his succession. 
Hallam. 

2. To overcome or vanquish, as an army; to 
check, disperse, or ruin by victory; to overthrow. 

3. To resist with success; as, to defeat an assault. 
‘* Sharp reasons to defeat the law.” Shak, 

Syn.— To baffle; disappoint; frustrate. See BAFFLE. 

De-féat/tire (-fet/yyr, 53), m. [1. From defeat, v. t. 
2. From de and feature. ] 

1. Overthrow; defeat. [Obs.] ‘‘ Nothing but 
loss in their defeature.” Beau. § Fl. 

2. Change of features ; deformity. 
“ Strange defeatures in my face.” 

De-féat/tired (-fet/yyrd), @ Changed in features ; 
deformed. Peat “Features when defeatured 
in the way I have described.” De Quincey. 

Déf/e-eate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DEFECATED; Pp. pr. 
&vb.n.DEFECATING.| [Lat. defecare, defecatum, 
from de and fez, fa@cis, dregs, lees; O. Fr. de- 
Jequer.| 

1. To clear from impurities, as lees, dregs, &o.; 
to clarify, to purify. ‘‘ To defecate the dark... oil 
of amber.” Boyle. 

2. To free from extraneous or polluting matter ; 
to clear; to purify. ‘‘Defecated from the impuri- 
ties of sense and meaning.” Warburton. 

Déf/e-eate, v.i. (Med.) To void excrement. 

Déf’e-eate, a. Freed from any thing that can pol- 
lute, as dregs, lees, &c.; refined; purified. ‘‘ Liquor 
very defecate.” Boyle. ‘Tillthe soul be defecate 
from the dregs of sense.” Bates. 

Déf/e-ea/tion, n. [Lat. defecatio, Fr. défécation.] 

1. The act of separating from impurities, as lees 
or dregs; purification. 

2. (Med.) The act of voiding excrement from 
the body. : 

Défle-ea/tor, n. That which cleanses or purifies. 

De-féet’, n. [Lat. defectus, from deficere, to desert, 
fail, be wanting, from de and facere, to make or 
do; Sp. defecto, It. difetio.] 

1. Want or absence of something necessary for 
completeness or perfection ; fault; imperfection. 

Errors have been corrected, and defects supplied. Davies, 

2. Failing; fault; imperfection, whether physi- 
eal or moral; blemish; deformity; as, a defect in 
the ear or eye; a defect in timber, or in an instru- 
ment, &c.; a defect of memory or judgment. 

Trust not yourself; but, your defects to know, 
Make use of every friend and every foe. Pope. 

Among boys little tenderness is shown to personal defects. 

Macaulay. 

Syn.—Derecr, Faurr. Defect is negative, denoting 
the absence of that which is necessary to a thing’s com- 
pleteness or perfection; fault is positive, denoting some- 
thing improper or wrong. The faults of a friend are too 
often palliated or explained away into mere defects. 

He that but conceives a crime in thought, 


Contracts the danger of an actual fault. Dryden. 
De-féet’, v. i. To fail; to become deficient. [Obds.] 
“ Defected honor.” Warner. 


De-féet’, v.t. To injure; to damage. ‘None can 
my life defect.” [R.] Trouble of Q. Elizabeth, 1639. 
De-fEet/i-bil/ity, n. 1. The quality of being de- 
fectible; imperfection. [Rare. Digby. Hale. 
2. An imperfection; a defect. [Rare.] ‘‘Defect- 
tbilities in pronunciation.” Bp. Taylor. 
De-féet/i-ble, a. Liable to become defective or im- 
perfect. [Mare.] ‘‘A defectible understanding.” 
Bp. Taylor. 
De-fEe/tion, n. [Lat. defectio, Fr. défection. See 
Derect.] The act of abandoning a person or cause 
to which one is bound by allegiance or duty, or to 
which one has attached himself; want or failure in 
duty ; a falling away; apostasy; backsliding. ‘‘ The 
general defection of the whole realm.” Davies. 
“Defection from God.” Laleigh. ‘‘Defection to 
Popery.” Bentley. 
De-fée/tion-ist, n. 
ages defection. 
De-fée/tiots, a. Having defects; imperfect. [ Obs.] 
“A defectious piece [of writing.]” Sidney. 
De-féet/ive, a. [Lat. defectivus, Fr. défectif, Pr. 
Fenn Sp. & Pg. defectivo, It. difettivo. See DE- 
FECT. 

1. Wanting in substance, quantity, or quality; in- 
complete; lacking a part; not full, entire, or per- 
fect; deficient; faulty; applied either to natural or 
moral qualities; as, a defective limb; defective tim- 
ber; a defective copy or account; a defective charac- 
ter; defective rules. 

2. (Gram.) Lacking some of the usual forms of 
declension or conjugation; as, a defective noun or 


One who advocates or encour- 


verb. 

De-féet/ive-ly, adv. In a defective manner; im- 
perfectly. 

De-féet/ive-ness, n. The state of being imperfect ; 
faultiness. 

De-fEet/i-Ss/ity, n. [Fr. défectuosité, Pr. defec- 
tuositat, Sp. defectuosidad, It. difettuosita.) Defect- 
iveness; faultiness. [Obs.] Mountague. 

De-féet/i-oiis (de-fekt/yy-us), a. [Lat. defectwosus, 
from defectus; Fr. défectueux, Pr. defectuos, Sp. 





DEFENSELESSLY 


& Pg. defectuoso, It. difettuoso.] Full of defects; 
imperfect. [Obs.] Barrow. 

Déf/e-da/tion, n. [Fr. ee from Lat. de 
and fedare, to make foul, from fwdus, foul.] Pol- 
lution. [ Obs.] 

De-fénge’, n. See DEFENSE. 

De-fen¢e’, v. t. [See DEFENSE.] To defend; to pro- 
tect. [Obs.] ‘Better manned and more strongly 
defenced.” Hales. 

De-fénd/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEFENDED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. eee [Lat. defendere, from de and 
obs. fendere ; Fr. défendre, Pr. defendre, Sp. & Pg. 
defender, It. difendere. | 

1. To ward off; to drive back or away; to repel. 
[Obs.] ‘To defend again the renegate.” Chaucer. 
The other strove for to defend 

The force of Vulcan with his might and main. Spenser. 

2. To prohibit; to forbid. [Obs.] 
The use of wine is lit i i - 
Jended by customs or fewee Pee nee Peete. 
Which God defend that I should wrong from him. Shak. 
3. To repel danger or harm from; to protect; to 
secure against attack; to maintain; to uphold; as, 
to defend a town; to defend a cause; to defend 

character; to defend the absent. 


The lord mayor craves aid... to defend the city. Shak. 
God defend the right. Shak. 
A village near it was defended by the river. Clarendon. 


4. (Law.) To deny, as the claim of a plaintiff, or 
the wrong charged; to oppose or resist, as a claim 
at law; to contest, as a suit. Burrill. 

Syn.—To Derenp, Protect. To defend is literally 
to ward off; to protect is to cover over so as to secure 
against approaching danger. We defend those who are 
attacked; we protect those who are liable to injury or in- 
vasion. A fortress is defended by its guns, and protected 
by its wall. 

And here the access a gloomy grove defends, 
And here the unnavigable lake extends. 
Leave not the faithful side 

That gave thee being, still shades thee and protects. Milton. 

De-fénd/a-ble, a. [Fr. défendable.] Capable of 
being defended; defensible. [Rare. 

De-fénd/ant, n, [Fr. défendant, p. pr. of défendre. 
See DEFEND. ] 

1. One who defends, or makes defense, against 
evil; defender. 

The rampiers and ditches which the defendants had cast up. 
Spottiswood. 

2. (Law.) The party that opposes a complaint, 
demand, or charge, at law or in equity ; one who is 
summoned into court, and denies or opposes the 
demand or charge, and maintains his own right. 
The term is applied to any party of whom a de- 
mand is made in court, whether the party denies 
end defends, or admits the claim, and suffers a de- 

ault. 

De-fénd/ant, a. 1. Proper or serving for defense; 
defensive. [Obs.] ‘‘ Means defendant.” Shak. 

2. Making defense; sustaining the charaeter of a 
defendant. [Rare.] 

Site. n. One who is protected or defended, 

are. 

De-fEnd/er, nm. One who defends; one who main- 
tains, supports, protects, or vindicates ; a champion; 
an advocate; a vindicator. 

Provinces... left without their ancient and puissant de- 
Senders. pene) 

De-fén/sa-tive, n. [Lat. as if defensativum, from 
defensare, to defend diligently, to protect, v. inten- 
sive of defendere. See DEFEND.] That which 
serves to guard or defend; as a plaster, or the like, 
to secure a wound from external injury. 

De-fénse’,)/n. [Fr. défense, Pr., Sp., & Pg. defensa, 

De-fénce’, It. difensa, Lat. defensa, from defen- 
dere. See DEFEND.] 

1. The act of defending, or the state of being de- 
fended; prohibition; opposition; protection. 

Severe defenses... against wearing any linen under a cer- 


Dryden. 


tain breadth. Temple. 
In causes of defense ’tis best to weigh 
The enemy more weighty than he seems. Shak. 


2. Art or skill in making defense; defensive plan 
or policy ; practice in the method of self-protection. 
“A man of great defense.” Spenser. 

By how much defense is better than no skill. Shak. 


8. That which defends or protects; any thing 
employed to oppose attack, ward off violence or 
danger, or maintain security; guard; protection; 
vindication; apology; protecting plea. ‘‘ Cities of 
defense in Judah.” 2 Chron. ii.5. ‘‘ Heaven, the 
widow’s champion and defense.” Shak. 

Men, brethren, fathers, hear ye my defense. 


4. (Zaw.) The defendant’s answer or plea; an 
opposing or denial of the truth or validity of the 
plaintiff’s case; the method of proceeding adopted 
>y the defendant to protect himself against the 
plaintiff’s action. d 

De-fénse’, v.¢. To furnish with defense; to fortify. 
[Obs.] [Written also defence.] } 

De-fénse/less, a. Destitute of defense, or without 
means of repelling assault or injury; unprotected ; 
unprepared to resist attack; unable to oppose; un- 
sheltered. 

De-fénse/less-ly, adv. In an unprotected manner. 


Acts xxii. 1. 
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DEFENSELESSNESS 


De-fénse/less-ness, n. The state of being un- 
guarded or unprotected. 

De-féns/er, n. One who defends; defender, [Obs.] 
“Comforters, counselors, or defensers.” Foxe, 

De-fEn/si-bil/i-ty, n. Capability of being defended, 

De-f€n/si-ble, a. _ [Fr. défensible, Pr. & O. Sp. de- 
Sensible, L. Lat. defensibilis. See DEFENSE.] Ca- 
pable of being defended; as, a defensible city, or a 
defensible cause. 

De-fén/si-ble-ness, n, Capability of being de- 
fended; defensibility. 

De-fén/sion, n. Defense. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

De-fén/sive, a. [L. Lat. defensivus, Fr. défensif, 

; Pr. defensiu, Sp. & Pg. defensivo, It. difensivo. 
See DEFENSE. | 

1. Serving to defend; proper for defense; as, de- 
Jensive armor. ‘‘A moat defensive to a house.” Shak, 

2. Carried on by resisting attack or aggression ; 
as, defensive war. 

3, in a state or posture to defend. 

Through the faint Satanic host 5 
Defensive scarce. Milton. 

De-fén/sive, nm. That which defends; a safeguard, 
Wars preventive, upon just fears, are true deyensives. Bacon. 

To be on the defensive, or to stand on the defensive, to 
be or stand in a state or posture of defense or resistance, 
in opposition to aggression or attack. 

De-fEn/sive-ly, adv. In a defensive manner; on 
the defensive; in defense. 

De-fén’/so-ry, a. Tending to defend; defensive ; 
as, defensory preparations. 

De-fér! (14), v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEFERRED; 7p. pr. 
& vb. n. DEFERRING.|_ ([Lat. deferre, to bear away, 
to deliver, report; differre, to bear apart, to put off, 
delay, from de, or dis, and ferre, to bear. ] 

1. To put off; to postpone to a future time; to 
delay; to protract. 

i Defer the spoil of the city till night. Shak. 

! Q. To lay before; to submit in a respectful man- 
ner; to refer. 

The commissioners... deferred the matter to the Earl of 
Northumberland. Bacon. 

3. To render or offer. [Obs.] ‘* Worship deferred 
to the Virgin.” Brevint, 

De-fér’, v. i. [Fr. déférer, to pay deference. See 
supra.} 

1. To put off; to delay; to wait. 

God... will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name. Dilton. 

2. To yield from respect to the wishes of another; 
to submit to the opinion of another, or to authority, 

The house, deferring to legal right, acquiesced. Bancroft. 

Déffer-ence, n. [Fr. déférence. See supra.] A 
yielding of judgment or preference from respect to 
the wishes or opinion of another; the act or habit 
of deferring; regard; respect; complaisance. ‘‘ Def- 
erence to the authority of thoughtful and sagacious 
men.” W hewell, 

Deference is the most complicate, the most indirect, and 
the most elegant of all compliments. Shenstone, 

Syn.— DEFERENCE, REVERENCE, RESPECT. Deference 
marks an inclination to yield one’s opinion, and to acqui- 
esce in the sentiments of another in preference to one’s 
own. Respect marks the estimation that we have for 

, another, which makes us look to him as worthy of high 
confidence for the qualities of his mind and heart. Rev- 
erence denotes a slight mingling of fear with a high de- 
gree of respect andesteem. Age, rank, dignity, and per- 
sonal merit call for deference ; respect should be paid to 
the wise and good; reverence is due to God, to the authors 
of our being, and to the sanctity of the laws. 

Déf/er-ent, a. {Tat deferens, p. pr. of deferre, 
See DEFER, v.¢.] Serving to carry or convey; bear- 
ing. [fare.] ‘‘ Bodies deferent.” Bacon, 

Déf/er-ent, n. 1. That which carries or conveys. 
“Though air be the most favorable deferent of 
sounds.” Bacon. 

2. (Ptolemaic Astron.) An imaginary circle sur- 
rounding the earth, in whose periphery the center 
of a planetary epicycle was supposed to move 
round. ‘*The mechanism of an eccentric defer- 
ent,” Whewell. 

Déf/er-En/tial (-%n/shal), a. [See DEFERENCE.] 
Expressing deference; accustomed to defer. 

DéEf/er-En/tial-ly, adv. With deference. 

De-fér/ment, n. The act of delaying; postpone- 
ment. [Obs.] 

My grief, joined with the instant business, 
Begs a deferment. 

De-fér/rer, n. One who defers or puts off, 

Dé’fer-vés’/cence, n. [Lat. defervescere, to grow 
cool.] Abatement or loss of heat; the act or state 
of growing cool, [Rare.] Ash. 

De-fetid/al-ize, v. t. To deprive of the feudal 
character or form. 

De-fi/ange, n. [0. Fr. defiance, defiance, defi, chal- 
lenge, Pr. desfianza, desafizansa, It. disfidanza, dis- 
Sida, L. Lat. difidantia. See Drry.] 

1. The act of defying, putting in opposition, or 
provoking to combat; a challenge; a provocation; 
asummons to combat. ‘A war without a just de- 
Jiance made,” “A trumpet of defiance.” 
Motley. 

2. A state of opposition; willingness to fight; 
disposition to resist, ‘‘ He breathed defiance to my 


‘ 


Suckling. 


Dryden. 


ears.” Shak. 
A chivalrous defiance, which well nigh cost him his life. - 
rescott,. 
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3. A casting aside; rejection. [Obs.] ‘Defiance 

to thy kindness.” Ford. 

Defiant, a. [Fr. déiant, See DEry.] Full of de- 

fiance; bold; insolent; as, a defiant spirit or act. 

“Tn attitude stern and defiant.” Longfellow. 

De-fi/a-to-ry,a. [L. Lat. difidatorius. See DEFY.] 
Bidding or bearing defiance, [Obs.] 

De-fi/bri-nate, v.t, To deprive of fibrine. Dana. 

De-fi/bri-na/tion, n. The act or process of de- 
priving of fibrine. Dana. 

De-fi/cienge, )n. [From Lat. deficiens. See in- 

De-fi/cien-cy,} fra.] The state of being deficient ; 
inadequacy ; want; failure; imperfection. ‘‘ A de- 
jiciency of blood.” Arbuthnot, ‘Intellectual de- 
Jicience.” Glanville. 

De-fi/cient (de-fish/ent), a. [Lat. deficiens, p. pr. 
of deficere, to be wanting. See DErECcT.] 

1. Wanting to make up completeness; not sufli- 
cient; inadequate; defective; imperfect; as, deji- 
cient estate; deficient strength. 

The style was indeed deficient in ease and variety. Macaulay. 

2. Lacking a full or adequate supply; short; as, 
deficient in means of carrying on war. 

Deficient numbers (Arith.), those numbers whose ali- 
quot parts, added together, make less than the integer 
whose parts they are; as 8, because 4-++-2-+1 make less 
than this number. 

De-fi/cient-ly, adv. Ina deficient manner, 

Déf/i-cit, n. [Fr. déficit ; literally, it is wanting, 8d 
person pres. of Lat. deficere. See supra. efi- 
ciency in amount or quality; lack; as, a deficit in 
taxes, revenue, &c. 

De-fi/er, n. [See DeEFy.] One who challenges to 
combat or encounter; one who acts in contempt of 
Cppaeitige, law, or authority; as, a dejfier of the 

aws. 

De-fig/i-ra/tion, n,. Same as DISFIGURATION. 
[ Obs.] Bp. Hail. 

De-fig/tire (-fig/yur, 53), v. é. [From Lat. de and 
Jjigurare. See FIGURE. To delineate, Obs.] 
“* Stones as they are here defigured.” eever. 

Dé/fil-ade’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEFILADED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. DEFILADING.] (Lort.) To raise so as to 
shelter interior works when in danger of being com- 
manded by an enemy from some higher point; as, 
to defilade the exposed side of a fortress. 

De-file’,v.t. (Fort.) The same as DEFILADE. See 
DEFILADE. 

De-file’, or Dé/file (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. ddild, 
from défiler. See supra.] 

1. A narrow passage or way, in which troops can 
march only in a file, or with a narrow front; a long, 
narrow pass, as between hills, &c. 

2. (Fort.) The act of defilading a fortress, or of 
raising the exterior works in order to protect the 
interior. See DEFILADE. 

De-file’,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DEFILED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DEFILING.] [O. Eng. defyle, defoil, defoul, defowle, 
A-8. fylan, afylan, gefylan, to pollute, from fal, 
foul. See FILE, Foun, and DEFOUL. |] 

1. To make unclean; to render foul or dirty; to 
befoul; to pollute; to corrupt. 

They that touch pitch will be defiled. Shak. 

2. To make impure; to render turbid; as, the 
water or liquor is defiled. 

3. To soil or sully; to tarnish, as reputation, &c, 

He is among the greatest core of the age, however his 
character may be dejiled by dirty hands, Swift. 

4. To injure in purity of character; to vitiate; to 
corrupt. 

Dejile not yourselves with the idolsof Egypt. Hzek. xx. 7. 

5. To corrupt the chastity of; to debauch; to 
violate. 

Shechem... lay with her and defiled her. 

6. To make ceremonially unclean. 

That which dieth of itself he shall not eat, to defile himself 
therewith. v, xxii. 8. 

De-file’, v.i. [Fr. défiler, from dé, for des, Lat. dis, 
and /ile, a row or line, Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. fila, from 
Lat. filum, a thread, pi. fila.) To march off file by 
file; to file off. 

De-file/ment, n. 1. The act of defiling, or state of 
being defiled, whether physically or morally; foul- 
ness; dirtiness; uncleanness, ‘‘Dejilements of the 


Gen, xxxiy. 2. 


flesh,” Hopkins. 
The chaste can not rake into such filth without danger of 
defilement. Addison. 


2. (Mil.) The act of raising the exposed side of a 
fortress, in order to shelter the interior works; de- 
filading. Campbell. 

De-fil/er, n. One who defiles; one who corrupts or 
violates; that which pollutes. 

De-fin/a-ble, a. [See DEFINE.] Capable of being 
defined, limited, or explained; determinable; de- 
scribable by definition; ascertainable; as, definable 
limits; definable distinctions; definable words, 

De-fin/a-bly, adv. Ina definable manner, 

De-fine’, v.¢. [imp.& p. p. DEFINED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. DEFINING.] [Lat. definire, from de and jinire, to 
limit, to end, from jinis, a boundary, limit, end, Fr, 
ae Pr., Sp., & Pg. definir, It. definire.] 

. To fix the bounds of; to bring to a termination ; 
toend. ‘To define controversies.” Barrow. 

2. To determine or clearly exhibit the boundaries 
of; to mark the limits of; as,to define the extent of 
a kingdom or country. ‘‘ Rings... very distinct 
and well defined.” Newton, 
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3. To determine with precision; to mark out with 
distinctness ; to ascertain or exhibit clearly; as, the 
defining power of an optical instrument. 

4. To determine the precise signification of; to fix 
the meaning of ; to explain ; to expound or interpret ; 
as to define a word, a phrase, or a scientific term. 

De-fine’, v.t. To determine; to decide. [Obs.] 

De-fine/ment,n. The act of defining; definition ; 
description. [Obs.] Shak. 

eka n. One who defines, determines, or ex- 

ains. 

Déf/i-nite, a. [Lat. definitus, p. p. of definire ; It. 
definito, Fr. defini. See DEFINE. 

1. Having certain limits; determinate in extent or 
greatness; as, definite dimensions; a definite meas- 
ure; a definite period or interval. 

Elements combine in definite proportions. Whewell. 

2. Having certain limits in signification; determi- 
nate; certain; precise; as, a definite word, term, or 
expression. 

. Fixed; determinate; exact; precise; as, a 
definite point of time. 

4. Serving to define or restr) it; limiting; deter- 
mining; as, the definite article. 

Déf/i-nite, m. <A thing defined. [Obs.] Ayife. 

Déf/i-nite-ly, adv. In a definite manner. 

Déf/i-nite-mess,n. The state of being definite; de- 
terminateness; precision. 

Déf/i-ni/tion (-nish/un), n. Les, definitio, from 
definire; Fr. définition, Sp. definicion, It. defini- 
ztone. See DEFINE. ] 

1. The act of defining, determining, distinguish- 
ing, explaining, or establishing the signification of. 

Definition being nothing but making another understand by 
words what the term defined stands for. Locke. 

2. A description of a thing by its properties; an 
explanation of the meaning of a word or term; as, 
the definition of *‘ circle;” the definition of * wit;” 
an exact definition ; a loose definition. 

3. (Log.) An exact enunciation of the constitu- 
ents which make up the logical essence. 

Syn.— DEFINITION, EXPLANATION, DEscRIPTION. A 
definition is designed to settle a thing in its compass and 
extent; an explanation is intended to remove some ob- 
scurity or misunderstanding, and is therefore more ex- 
tended and minute; a description enters into striking 
particulars with a view to interest or impress by graphic 
effect. It is not therefore true, though often said, that 
description is only an extended definition. ‘* Logicians 
distinguish definitions into essential and accidental. An 
essential definition states what are regarded as the con- 
stituent parts of the essence of that which is to be de- 
fined; and an accidental definition lays down what are 
regarded as circumstances belonging to it, viz., properties 
or accidents, such as causes, effects, &c.” Whately. 

Déf/i-ni/tion-al, a, Employed in defining ; abound- 
ing in definitions, 

De-fin/i-tive, a. [Lat. definitivus, from definire ; 
It. & Sp. definitivo, Fr, déinitif, .See DEFINE.) 

1. Determinate; positive; final; conclusive; un- 
conditional ; express. ‘A strict and definitive 
truth.” Browne. ‘Some definitive and permanent 
scheme of reconciliation.” Prescott. 


2. Limiting; determining; as, a definitive word 


or term. 

De-fin/i-tive, n. (Gram.) A word used to de- 
fine or limit the extent of the signification of a com- 
mon noun, such as the article, and some pro- 
nouns. 

Ge Definitives ... are commonly called by grammari- 
ans articles... . They are of two kinds, either those prop- 
erly and strictly so called, or else pronominal articles, 
such as this, that, any, other, some, all, no, none, &e. 
... Thus, when we say, 7/is picture I approve, but that I 
dislike, what do we perform by the help of these defini- 
tives, but bring down the common appellative to denote 
two individuals, the one as the more near, the other as 
the more distant? So when we say, Some men are virtu- 
ous, but a// men are mortal, what is the natural effect of 
this (all and some), but to define that universality and 
particularity which would remain indefinite, were we to 
take them away? Harris. 

De-fin/i-tive-ly, adv. In a definitive manner ; final- 
ly; conclusively; positively. 

De-fin/i-tive-ness, n. Determinateness; conclu- 
siveness, 

De-fin/i-tiide (30), . Definiteness, 

Definitude ...is a knowledge of minute differences. 

‘ir W. Hamilton. 

De-fix’, v. t. [Lat. defigere, defixum, from de and 
Jigere, to fix.) 'To fix; to fasten; to establish. [Obs.] 
“To defix their princely seat...in that extreme 

rovince.” Hackluyt. 

Défla-gra-bil/i-ty, n. [See infra.] (Chem.) The 
state of being deflagrable. ‘‘The ready deflagra- 
bility of saltpeter.” Boyle. 

De-fila/gra-ble, or De (Synop., § 130), 
a. [See infra.] (Chem.) Having the quality of 
burning with a sudden and sparkling combustion, 
as niter. 

Déf/la-grate,v.i. [imp. & p. p. DEFLAGRATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. DEFLAGRATING.] [Lat. deflagrare 
deflagratum, from de and flagrare, to flame, urn.] 
(Chem.) To burn with a sudden and sparkling 
combustion; as, niter will deflagrate. > 

Déf/la-grate, v.t. (Chem.) To cause to burn with 
sudden and sparkling combustion; as, to deflagrate 
alcohol, 

Défla-gra/tion, n._ [Lat. deflagratio, Fr. défla- 
gration, It. deflagrazione.] (Chem.) A sudden and 
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sparkling combustion, but without explosion, at- 
tended with much evolution of flame and gas, as of 
metals by an electric current. 

Défla-gra/tor, n. (Chem.) A form of the voltaic 
battery used for producing rapid and powerful com- 

' bustion, particularly the combustion of metallic 
substances. 

De-fléet/, v.i. [imp. & p.p. DEFLECTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. pebtnoriNnG.| [Lat. deflectere, from and 
flectere, to bend orturn.] To turn aside; to deviate 
from a right line, proper position, course, or direc- 
tion; to swerve. ‘‘ To deflect from the line of truth 
and reason.” Warburton. 
At some part of the Azores, the needle deflecteth not. Browne, 


De-fléet’, v.¢. To cause to turn aside. 

De-fléet/ed, p.a. 1. Turned aside, or from a di- 
rect line or course, 

2. (Bot.) Bending downward archwise. 

De-flée/tion (-flék/shun), n. [Lat. deflexio, from 
deflectere ; Fr. déflexion.} 

1. The act of turning aside; a turning from a 
right line or proper course; deviation, 

The other leads to the same point, through certain deflec- 

ions. Lowth, 

2. (Naut.) The departure of a ship from its true 
course. 

3. ( Opt.) A deviation of the rays of light toward 
the surface of an opaque body; inflection. 

De-fléet/or, n. (Mach.) A diaphragm in a furnace, 
as of a boiler, to deflect and mingle air and gas, and 
give them time and room to burn. 

De-4léx’tire (-fléks'yur), n. om Lat. deflectere, 
deflecum. See DEFLECT.] bending or turning 
aside; deflection. Bailey. 

De-£10/rate, a. [L. Lat. defloratus, p. p. of deflo- 
rare. See DrrLour.] (Bot.) Past the flowering 
state, as an anther after it has discharged its pol- 

. len. Gray. 

Déflo-ra/tion, n. [L. Lat. defloratio, Fr. déio- 
ration, It. deflorazione. See DEFLOUR.] 

1. The act of deflouring. Johnson. 
2. That which is chosen as the choicest part or 


flower. [Rare.] 
The laws of Normandy are, in a great measure, the deflora- 
tion of the English laws. Hale. 


De-flour’, v.¢. [imp. & p.p.DEFLOURED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. DEFLOURING.] [L. Lat. deflorare, from de 
and jlorare, to flower, from Lat, jflos, floris, Eng. 
flower ; Fr. déflorer, Pr. deflorar, It. dejflorare, Sp. 
& Pg. a 

1. To deprive of flowers. ‘‘Rending the cedars, 
deflouring the gardens.” Mountague. 
2. To take away the prime beauty and grace of; 
to rob of the choicest ornament. 
He died before the sweetness of his soul was defloured. 
Bp. Taylor. 
3. To deprive of virginity, as a woman; to vio- 
late; to ravish; also, to seduce. 

De-flour’er, n. One who deflours. 

De-flow’ (de-fld’), v.z. [From de and flow, q. v.; 
O. Fr. défluer, Lat, defluere. See infra.] To flow 
down. [ Obs. Browne. 

Déf/lu-otis, a. [Lat. defluus, from defluere, to 
flow down, from de and fluere, to flow.] Flowing 
down; falling off. [ Obs. Bailey. 

De-tlit'vi-tim, n. {Lat.| <A falling off, as of the 
hair or the bark of trees by disease. 

De-fluix’, n. (Lat. defluxus, from defluere, defluxum. 
See supra.] A flowing down; a running down- 
ward. [0bs.] ‘‘Deflux of humors.” Bacon. 

De-flix/ion (de-fltk/shun), n. [Lat. defluxio. See 
supra.| (Med.) A flowing, running, or falling of 

| humors or fluid matter, from a superior to an infe- 

' rior part; a discharge or flowing off of humors ;— 
sometimes used synonymously with inflammation. 

Dunglison. 

DéEf/ly, adv. [For deftly, q. v.] Dexterously; skill- 
fully; deftly. [Obs. 

Déf/ce-da/tion, n. {See DEFEDATION.] The act 
of making filthy. bs. ] Bentley. 

De-£0/li-a/ted, a. Deprived of leaves. 

De-f0/li-a’tion, n. From L. Lat. defoliare, to 
shed leaves, from Lat. de and foliwm, leaf; Fr. dé- 
foliation. See Fouro.] 

1. The fall of the leaf, or shedding of leaves. 
2. The time or season of shedding leaves in au- 
tumn ;— said of plants or trees. 

De-for¢e’,v.t. (imp. & p. p. DEFORCED (de-forst’) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DEFORCING.] [O. Fr. deforcer, de- 

| forcier, from de and forcer, forcier. See FORCE, v. t.] 

| (Law.) (a.) To keep from the lawful possession of 
the owner; to withhold wrongfully the possession 

| of, as of lands ora freehold. (b.) (Scots Law.) To 
resist the execution of the law; to oppose by force, 
as an Officer in the execution of his duty. Burrill. 

De-for¢ge/ment, n. (Law.) (a.) A keeping out by 
force or wrong; a wrongful withholding, as of 
lands or tenements, to which another has a right. 
(b.) (Scots Law.) Resistance to an officer in the ex- 
ecution of law. Burrill. 

mieforee/or, mn. Same as DEFORCIANT. 

De-fOr’ciant, n. [O. Fr. deforciant, p. pr. of de- 
forcier. See DEFORCE.] (ng. Law.) (a.) One 
who keeps out of possession the rightful owner of 
an estate. (b.) One against whom a fictitious action 
of fine was brought. [Obs.] Burrill, 

De-£6r/ci-a/tion (-shi-a/-), n. (Zaw.) A withhold- 
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ing by force or fraud from rightful possession; de- 
forcement, 

De-f6rm’/,v.¢. [imp. & p.p. DEFORMED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. DEFORMING.] [Lat. deformare, from de and 
formare, to form, shape, from forma; Fr. défor- 
mer, Pr. & Pg. deformar, It. deformare, Sp. defor- 
mar. 

1. To mar or alter in form; to disfigure, 

Deformed, unfinished, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world. Shak. 

2. To render displeasing; to deprive of comeli- 
ness or perfection; to dishonor, 

‘ne Wintery blasts 

Deform the year delightful. Thomson. 

De-f6rm/, a. [Lat. deformis, from de and forma, 
form, shape.] Being of an unnatural, distorted, or 
disproportioned form; deformed. [Obs.] 

Sight so deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold? Milton. 

Déf/or-mA/tion, n. [Lat. deformatio, Fr. défor- 
mation, Pr. deformacio, Sp. deformacion, It. defor- 
mazione.] Act of disfiguring or defacing. Bp. Hall. 

De-fOrm/ed-ly, adv. In an ugly manner. 

De-férm/ed-ness, n. The quality of being de- 
formed; ugliness. 

De-f6rm/er, 2. One who deforms. 

De-fOrm/i-ty, n. [Lat. deformitas, from deformis ; 
Pr. deformitat, Sp. deformidad, It. deformita; Fr. 
difformité.} 

1. The state of being deformed; want of uniform- 
ity or symmetry; distortion; irregularity of shape 
or features; defect; distortion; ugliness. 

‘To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where sits deformity to mock my body. Shak. 

2. Any thing that destroys beauty, grace, or pro- 

riety; irregularity; absurdity; gross deviation 

rom order or the established laws of propriety ; as, 
deformity in an edifice, or deformity of character. 

De-fors/er, n. [Also deforsor. See DEFORCEOR.] 
One who casts out by force. [Obs. Blount. 

De-foul/, v. ¢. [See DEFILE, v. ¢.] To defile. [Obs.] 

De-fraud’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DEFRAUDED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DEFRAUDING.] [Lat. defraudare, from de 
and fraudare, to cheat, from fraus, fraudis, fraud ; 
O.Fr. defrauder, Pr., Sp., & Pg. defraudar, It. de- 
Jraudare.| To deprive of right by fraud, decep- 
tion, or artifice; to keep from possession by deceit- 
ful artifice; to withhold wrongfully; to injure by 
embezzlement; to cheat; to cozen; to deceive; to 
frustrate; as, to defraud a servant, or neighbor, or 
the state. 

We have corrupted no man, we have defrauded no man, 
2 Cor. vii. 2. 
Churches seem injured and defrauded of their rights. Hooker. 
Are you defrauded when he feeds the poor? Dryden. 

Dé/frau-da/tion, n. pats defraudatio, Fr, dé- 
Sraudation, Sp. defraudacion, It. defraudazione.] 
The act of defrauding. [Rare.] Browne. 

De-fraud/er, n. One who defrauds; a cheat; a 
cozener; an embezzler; a peculator. 

De-fraud/ment, n. es Fr. defraudement, It. de- 
Sraudamenito.| Act of defrauding. [Obs.] JMfilton. 

De-fray’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEFRAYED (de-frad/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. DEFRAYING.] [Fr. défrayer, from 
dé and frais, expense, from L. Lat. fredum, fredus, 
Sridus, fine by which an offender obtains peace from 
his sovereign, or atones for an offense against the 
public peace, from O. H. Ger, fridu, frido, frida, 
N. H. Ger. friede, peace.] 

1. To pay or discharge ; to serve in payment of; to 
provide for, as a charge, debt, or the like. 

For the discharge of his expenses, and the defraying his 
cost, he allowed him... four times as much. sher. 

2. To satisfy; to content; as, to defray anger. 

Oe} Spenser. 

3. To fill; as, to defray a bottle. [Obs.] Spenser. 

De-fray’al, n. The act of defraying; payment; as, 
the defrayal of necessary costs. 

De-fray’er, n. One who pays or discharges ex- 
penses. 


De-ftray’ment, n. Payment of charges. 


Déft, a. [A-S. déft, from dafan, gedafan, to be fit 
or apt; Goth. daban, gadaban, to be fit.] Apt; 
fit; dexterous; neat. ‘‘The deftest way.” Shak. 
“ Deftest feats.” Gay. 

The limping god, so deft at his new ministry. Dryden. 
Let me be deft and debonair. Byron. 


Dtf'ter-dar,n. [Turk.] The chancellor of the ex- 


chequer, 
Déft/ly, adv. [Cf. Derty.] Aptly; fitly; dex- 
trously ; neatly. ‘‘ Deftly dancing.” Drayton. 


“Thyself and office deftly show.” Shak. 
Déft/ness, 2. The state of being deft; aptness; 
neatness. [Obs.] Drayton. 
De-fiinet’, a. [Lat. defunctus, p. p. of defungi, to 
acquit one’s self of, to discharge, perform, finish, to 
depart, die, from de and fungi, to perform, dis- 
charge; O. Fr. & Pr. defunct, N. Fr. défunt, Sp. 
ae difunto, Pg. & It. defunto.] Having fin- 
ished the course of life; dead; deceased. 
De-fiinct’/, nm. A dead person; one deceased, 
De-fiine/tion, n. [Lat. defunctio.] The state of 
being defunct; death. [Obs.] ‘ The defunction of 
King Pharamond.” Shak. 
De-fy’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. DEFIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
Ne) r. défier, O. Fr. Se desfier, Pr. 
a 


desfiar, desfizar, desafizar, It. isfidare, sfidare, 


DEGRADATION 


O. P. desfiar, Sp. & Pg. desafiar, L. Lat. difidare, 
roperly, to commit a breach of faith, especially by 
etter, from Lat. dis, and fides, faith; originally, to 
dissolve the bond of allegiance, as between the vassal 
and his lord; hence, to disown, to denounce enmity 
and war, to challenge, to defy. 
1. To renounce affiance, faith, or obligation with ; 
to reject, refuse, or renounce. [ Obs.] 
I defy the surety and the bond. 
For thee I have defied my constant mistress. 


Chaucer. 
Beau. & Fl. 


_2. To provoke to combat or strife; to act in hos- 
tility to; to call out to combat; to challenge; to 
dare; to brave; as, to defy an enemy; to defy the 
power of a magistrate; to defy the arguments of 
an opponent; to defy public opinion, 
I once again 
Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. Milton. 


I defy the enemies of our constitution to show the contrary. 


urke. 

De-fy’,m. Achallenge. [Obs.] Dryden, 

De-fy’er, n. One who defies. See DEFIER. 

Des, v.t. [A-8. deagian, to dye, q. v.] To sprinkle ; 
to moisten; to pourout. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

De-giir/nish, v, ¢t. [imp. & p. p. DEGARNISHED 
(de-giir/nisht); p. pr. & vb. N. DEGARNISHING. ] 
[Fr. dégarnir, from dé and garnir, to furnish; Pr. 
desgarnir, desguarnir, O. 8p. desguarnir, now des- 
guarnecer, It. sguarnire, sguernire. See GAR- 
NISH. 

1. To strip or deprive of entirely, as of furniture, 
ornaments, means of defense; to unfurnish; to dis- 
garnish; as to degarnish a house, a city, or a fort. 
[Rare] Washington. 

2. To deprive of a garrison, or troops necessary 
for defense; as, to degarnish a city or fort. [Rare.] 

Washington. 
De-giir/nish-ment,n. The act of depriving, as of 
furniture, apparatus, or a garrison. [Rare. 
De-SEn/der, )v. i. To degenerate. [Obs.] ‘De- 
De-gén/er, gendering to hate.” Spenser, ‘A 
degenered seed.” Sterling. 
De-gén/er-a-¢y, n. [From degenerate, a., q. v.] 

. The act of becoming degenerate or inferior in 
kind; a growing worse. ‘‘ Willful degeneracy from 
goodness,” Tillotson. 

2. The state of having become degenerate; de- 
cay; loss of goodness; deterioration; meanness. 
“Degeneracy of spirit in a state of slavery.” Addi- 
son. ‘To recover mankind out of their universal 
corruption and degeneracy.” Clarke. 

De-gSén/er-ate, v.i. [imp. & p. p. DEGENERATED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN, DEGENERATING.] [Lat. degenerare, 
degeneratum, from degener, that departs from its 
race or kind, degenerate, from de and genus, gene- 
ris, birth, race; It. degenerare, Sp. degenerar, Fr. 
dégénérer.| To be or grow worse than one’s kind; 
hence, to be inferior; to grow poorer, meaner, or 
more vicious; to be degraded; to deteriorate. 

When wit transgresseth decency, it degenerates into inso- 
lence and impiety. Tillotson. 

De-én/er-ate, a. [Lat. degeneratus, p. p, of de- 
generare. See supra.| Having become worse than 
one’s kind; having declined-in worth; having lost 
in goodness; deteriorated; degraded; mean; base; 
low. ‘ Faint-hearted and degenerate king.” Shak. 
“A degenerate and degraded state.” Milton. ‘*De- 
generate from their ancient blood.” Swift. 


De-Sén/er-ate-ly, adv. In a degenerate or base 
manner. 

De-Sén/er-ate-ness, . The state of being degen- 
erate, corrupt, or base; degeneracy. 

De-gén/er-a/tion, n. [Fr. dégénération, Sp. de- 
generacion, It. degenerazione. ] 

1. The act or state of growing worse, or the state 

of having become worse; decline; degradation; de- 


basement; degeneracy; deterioration. ‘Our de- 
generation and apostasy.” Bates. 

2. The thing degenerated. [Rare.] * Cockle, 
aracus, and other degenerations.” Browne. 


De-gén/er-a-tive, a. Tending to degenerate. 
De-gEn/er-otts, a. [Lat. degener ; It. degenere. See 
DEGENERATE, v.%.] Fallen from a state of excel- 
lence; low; base; mean; unworthy. [Obs.] ‘‘De- 
generous passions.” Dryden, ‘‘Degenerous prac- 
tices.” South. 
De-SéEn/er-otts-ly, adv. Ina degenerous manner ; 
basely; meanly. [Obs.] 
De-glo/ried, a. eprived of glory; dishonored. 
[Obs.] ‘‘ With thorns degloried.” G. Fletcher. 
De-gli/ti-nate, v. ¢. [imp. & p.p. DEGLUTINATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. DEGLUTINATING.] [Lat. deglutinare, 
deglutinatum, from de and glutinare, to glue, from 
luten, glue, from gluere, to draw together,] To 
oosen or separate by dissolving the glue which 
unites; to unglue. . 
Dég1u-ti/tion (-tish/un), n. [From Lat. deglutire, 
to swallow down, from de and glutire, to swallow; 
¥r. déglutition. 


1. The act of swallowing. “The muscles em- 


ployed in the act of deglutition.” Paley. 
2. The power of swallowing. ‘When the deglu- 
tition is totally abolished.” Arbuthnot, 


Dég/1u-ti/tiotis, a, 
are. 

De-glii/ti-totry, a, 

Dég/ra-da/tion, n. 


Pertaining to deglutition. 


Serving for deglutition. 
[L. Lat. degradatio, from de- 
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DEGRADE 


gradare ; Fr. dégradation, Sp. degradacion, It. de- 
gradazione. See DEGRADE. | 

1. The act of reducing in rank, character, or rep- 
utation, or of abasing; deposition; diminution; as, 
the degradation of a peer, a knight, or a bishop. 

2. The state of being reduced in rank, character, 
or reputation; baseness; degeneracy; disgrace; 
abasement. ‘The misery and degradation of a 
needy man of letters.” Macaulay. 

Deplorable is the degradation of our nature. South. 

3. Diminution or reduction of strength, efficacy, 
or value. 

4. (Geol.) A gradual wearing down or wasting, 
as of rocks, banks, and the like, by the action of 
water, frost, &c. 

5. (Nat. Hist.) The state or condition of a type 
which exhibits degraded forms, species, or groups. 

The degradation of the species man is observed in some of 
its varieties. Dana. 

Syn.— Abasement; debasement; reduction; decline. 

De-grade’, v.¢. [imp.& p.p. DEGRADED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. DEGRADING.] [L. Lat. degradare, from Lat. 
de and gradus, a step, a degree, from gradi, to step, 
walk, go; Fr. dégrader, Pr., Sp., & Pg. degradar, 
It. degradare. Cf. GRADE.] 

1. To reduce from a higher to a lower rank or de- 
gree; to deprive of any office or dignity; to strip of 
honors; as, to degrade a nobleman, or a general 
oflicer. 

Prynne was sentenced by the Star Chamber Court to be de-~ 
graded from the bar. Palfrey. 

2. To reduce in estimation, character, or reputa- 
tion; to lessen the value of; to lower; to debase ; 
to bring shame or contempt upon; as, vice degrades 
aman, 

O, miserable man! to what fall 
Degraded ! to what wretched state reserved! Milton. 

Her pride... struggled hard against this degrading pas- 
sion. Macaulay. 

3. (Geol.) To reduce in altitude or magnitude, as 
hills and mountains; to wear down. 

Syn.—To abase; demean; lower; reduce. See ABASE 
and DEMEAN, 

De-grade’, v.i. (Nat. Hist.) To present degraded 
forms; to exhibit a degradation of a type or struc- 
ture; as, a family of plants or animals degrades 
through this or that genus or group of genera. Dana. 

De-grad/ed, p.a. 1. Reduced in rank, character, 
or reputation; sunken; low; base. 

The Netherlands... were reduced practically to a very de- 
graded condition. Motley. 

2. (Nat. Hist.) Presenting the typical characters 
in a partially developed or imperfect condition. 

Some families of plants are degraded dicotyledons. Dana. 

3. (Her.) Having steps ;—said of a cross divided 
into steps at each end, diminishing as they ascend 
toward the center. 

De-grade’/ment, n. 
degradation. [Obs.] 

De-grad/ing-ly, adv. 
in a way to depreciate. 

Dég/ra-va/tion, n. [From Lat. degravare, from 
de and gravare, to weigh down, from gravis, heavy.] 
The act of making heavy. [Obs.] Bailey. 

De-gree’,n. [Fr. degré, O. Fr. degret, Pr. degra, 
degrat, Pg. degrao, from L. Lat. degradare, from 
Lat. de and gradus, step, degree. See DEGRADE. ] 

1. A step, stair, or staircase. [Obs.] ‘‘ By lad- 
ders, or else by degree.” Chaucer. 

2. One of a series of progressive steps upward or 
downward, in quality, rank, acquirement, and the 
like; grade; gradation; as, degrees of vice and vir- 
tue; to advance by slow degrees ; degree of compar- 
ison. 


Deprivation of rank or office ; 
Milton. 
In a degrading manner, or 


He’s in the third degree of drink. Shak. 

3. The point or step of progression to which a 
person has arrived; position; station; rank; qual- 
ity ; measure of advancement; extent. ‘‘A dame of 
high degree.” Dryden. “A knight is your degree.” 
Shak. 

The degree of excellence which proclaims genius, is differ- 
ent in different times and different places. Sir J. Reynolds. 

4. Grade or rank to which scholars are admitted 
in recognition of their attainments by a college or 
university; as, the degree of bachelor of arts, mas- 
ter, doctor, and the like. 

{2 Degrees are usually evidenced by diplomas, and 
are conferred upon the alumni of a college in recognition 
of scholarly attainment, or upon strangers of distinguished 
reputation as honorary tokens of respect. The jirst 
degree is that of bachelor of arts; the second, that of 
master of arts. Honorary degrees are those of doctor of 
divinity, doctor of laws, &c. Physicians receive the de- 
gree of doctor of medicine. 

The youth attained his bachelor’s degree, and left the uni- 
versity. Macaulay. 

5. (Genealogy.) A certain distance or remove in 
the line of descent, determining the proximity of 
blood; as, a relation in the third or fourth degree, 

8. (Geom.) A 360th part of the circumference of a 
circle, as a unit of measure for ares and angles, 

Degree of latitude, on the earth, the distance on a me- 
ridian between two points whose latitudes differ from each 
other by one degree. This distance is not the same on dif- 
ferent parts of the meridian, on account of the spheroidal 
figure of the earth, being 68.702 statute miles at the equa- 
tor, and 69.396 at the poles.— Degree of longitude, the 
distance on a parallel of latitude between two meridians 





that make an angle of one degree with each other at the 
poles —a distance which varies as the co-sine of the lati- 
tude, being at the equator 69.16 statute miles. 

7. (Algebra.) State as indicated by sum of expo- 
nents; more particularly, the degree of aterm is in- 
dicated by the sum of the exponents of its literal 
factors; thus, a? b3 c is a term of the sixth degree. 
The degree of a power, or radical, is denoted by its 
index, that of an equation by the greatest sum of the 
exponents of the unknown quantities in any term ; 
thus, a vt+-bat=c, andm2x2y2-+nyx=p, are both 
equations of the fourth degree. 

8. A division, space, or interval, marked on a 
mathematical or other instrument, as on a thermom- 
eter or barometer. 

9. (Arith.) Three figures taken together in nu- 
meration; thus, 140 is one degree, 222,140 two de- 
grees. 

10. (Mus.) The difference in position or elevation 
between two notes. Moore. 

By degrees, step by step; by little and little; by mod- 
erate advances. ‘I'll leave it by degrees.” Shak.— To a 
degree, to an extreme; exceedingly; as,mendacious to a 
degree. 

It has been said that Scotsmen... are... grave to a degree 
on occasions when races more favored by nature are gladsome 
to excess. Prof. Wilson. 

De-gitst!, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEGUSTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. DEGUSTING.] [Lat. degustare, from de and 
gustare, to taste, from gustus, taste; Fr. déguster.] 
To taste. [Obs, Cockeram. 

Dég’us-ta/tion, n. es degustatio, Fr. dégusta- 
tion.] A tasting. [O0bs.] Bp. Halt. 

De-his¢e’ (de-his’), v.i. [Lat. dehiscere, from de 
and hiscere, to gape.] To gape; to open, as the 
capsules of plants. « 

De-his/ceng¢e, n, [Fr. déhiscence. 
See infra. ] 

1. The act of gaping. 

2. (Bot.) The opening of pods 
and of the cells of anthers at ma- 
turity, as to emit seeds, pollen, 
&e. Martyn. 

De-his/cent, a, [Lat. dehiscens, p. 
pr. of dehiscere.|} (Bot.) Opening, 
as the capsule ofa plant. Haton. 

Dé/ho-nés/tate, v.t. [Lat. deho- 
nestare, dehonestatwm, from de 





Dehiscent Silicula. 
and honestare, to make honorable, from honestus, 


honorable, from honos, honor, honor.] To dis- 
grace; to dishonor. [0Obs.] 

De-hodn’es-ta/tion, n. [Lat. dehonestatio.] A dis- 
gracing; dishonoring. [Obds.] Gauden. 

MPehors (de-horz’). [Fr., equivalent to L. Lat. de- 
Joris, deforas; from Fr, de and hors, out, O. Fr. 
fors, Pr. fors, foras, from Lat. foris, foras, out of 
doors, from foris, a door.] (ZLaw.) Out of; with- 
out; foreign to; out of the agreement, record, will, 
or other instrument. 

De-hort’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DEHORTED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. DEHORTING.| ([Lat. dehortari, from de and 
hortari, to urge, exhort.] To urge to abstain from; 
to dissuade. [Obs.] 

‘“*Exhort” remains, but dehort, a word whose place neither 


“dissuade” nor any other exactly supplies, has escaped us. 
Trench. 





Dé@hor-ta/tion, n. [Lat. dehortatio.] The act of 
dissuading; dissuasion. [ Obs. 

De-hGért/a-tive, a. Tending to dissuade. Lore. 

De-hort/a-to-ry, a. [Lat. Sah Fitte 
or designed to dehort or dissuade, pp. Hall. 

De-hért/er, n. A dissuader; an adviser to the con- 
trary. [Obs.] 

De-hti/man-ize, v.¢. To put off or destroy the hu- 
man qualities of; to put away or destroy tenderness 
or softness of feeling; as, dehumanizing influences. 

De-hitisk’, v.¢. To remove the husk from. [Obs.] 
‘Wheat dehusked upon the floor.” Drant. 

Dé/i-cide, n. ([Lat. dews, god, and cedere, to cut, 
kill; Fr. déicide, It. deicidio.]} 

1. The act of putting to death a being possessing 
a divine nature; particularly, that of putting Jesus 
Christ to death. [Rare,] ‘‘Earth profaned, yet 
blessed with deicide.” Prior. 
2. One concerned in putting Christ to death. 

Deie/tie-al-ly, adv. (Gr. decxrixés, serving to show 
or point out, from deckvivat, to show.) In a manner 
to show or point out; absolutely; definitely. [Obs.] 
“When Christ spake it deictically.” Hammond. 

De-if/ie, a. (Lat. deificus, from deus, a god, 

De-iffie-al and facere, to make; Fr. déifique, 
It. deifico. | Making divine; producing resemblance 
to God. “A deifical communion.” Homilies, 

Dé@/i-fi-ea/tion, n. [From L. Lat. deificare; Fr. 
déification, It. deificazione. See Drtry.] The act 
of deifying; the act of exalting to the rank of, or 
enrolling among, deities. 

D@i-fVer, n. One who deifies. 

Dé@/i-form, a. [L. Lat. deiformis, from Lat. deus, a 
god, and forma, It. deiforme.] Like a god; of a 
godlike form. 

Consider religion as a seed of dejform nature. Burnet. 


Dé/i-form/i-ty, n. Resemblance of deity. [Obs.] 
Deity, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEIFIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ee f r. déifier, Pr., Sp., & Pg. detjicar, It. 
deificare, L. Lat. deificare, from Lat. deijficus. See 
DEIFIC. ] 
1. To make a god of; to exalt to the rank of a de- | 





DEJECTORY 
ity : to enroll among the deities; to apotheosize ; as, 
Julius Cesar was deified, 


2. To praise or revere as a deity; to treat as an 
object of supreme regard; as, to deify money. 


He did again so extol and deify the pope. Bacon. 
3. To render godlike. 
By our own spirits are we deified. Wordsworth. 


Deign (din), v.t [imp. & p.p. DEIGNED (dand); 
p. pr. & vb. n. DEIGNING.] [Fr. daigner, It. degnare, 
degnar-si, Pg. dignar, dignar-se, Sp. dignar-se, 
from Lat. dignari, to deem worthy, to deign, from 
dignus, worthy.] To think worthy; to vouchsafe ; 
to condescend. 

O, deign to visit our forsaken seats. Pope. 

Deign (dan), v.¢. 1. To esteem worthy; to accept 
as worthy; to condescend to. [0bs.] 

I fear my Julia would not deign my lines. Shak. 

2. To condescend to give or bestow; to stoop 
to furnish; to vouchsafe; to allow. 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men. Shak. 
Déil,n. [Scot.] The devil. [Written also deel.] 
Det'no-thé'ri-iem (di/no-), n. See DINOTHERIUM. 
De-in’/te-grate, v.t. [Lat. deintegrare, deintegra- 

tum. See DISINTEG E.] To disintegrate. [Obs.] 

De-ip/a-rotis, a. [From Lat. deus, a god, and pa- 
rere, to bring forth; It. deiparo, f. deipara.| Bear- 
ing or bringing forth a god;—said of the Virgin 
Mary. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Deip-nbés/o-phist (dip-nis/o-fist), n. [Gr. deir- 
vocodiarns, from detrvoy, a meal, the chief meal, 
and oogicris, a wise man, philosopher. See Sopn- 
IsT.] One of an ancient sect of philosophers, who 
were famous for their learned conversation atmeals. 

Dé/is,n. Same as DAIs. 

Dé@/ism, n._ [Fr. déisme, It. & Sp. deismo, from Lat. 
deus, god.] The doctrine or creed of a deist; the 
belief or system of the religious opinions of those 
who acknowledge the existence of one God, but 
deny revelation. 

{<= Deism is the belief in natural religion only, or those 
truths, in doctrine and practice, which man is to discover 
by the light of reason, independent and exclusive of any 
revelation from God. Hence deism implies infidelity, or 
a disbelief in the divine origin of the Scriptures. 

Dé@/ist,n. [Fr. déiste, It. & Sp. deista, from Lat. 
deus, god.|_ One who believes in the existence of 
a God, but denies revealed religion; one who pro- 
fesses no form of religion, but follows the light of 
nature and reason, as his only guides in doctrine 
and practice; a freethinker, 

Syn.—See INFIDEL. 

De-ist/ie, a. Pertaining to deism or to deists; 

De-ist/ie-al embracing deism; containing de- 
ism; as,a deistical writer; a deistical book. 

De-ist/ie-al-ly, adv. After the manner of deists. 

Dé@/i-tate, a. Having the nature or power of a god; 
divine; deified. [Obs.] Cranmer. 

Dé/ity, n. (Lat. deitas, from deus, god, Lith. de- 
vas, Sky. dévas, Fr. déite, Pr. deitat, Sp. deidad, Pg. 
deidade, It. deita.] 

1. The collection of attributes which make up the 
nature of a god; divinity; godhead; as, the deity 
of the Supreme Being is seen in his works, 

His glory on the Son 


Blazed with unclouded deity. Hilton. 
2. A god or goddess; a divine being. 
To worship calves, the deities 
Of Egypt. Milton. 


The Deity, God, the Supreme Being. 

This great poet and philoso hen , the more that 
he contemplated the nature of the Deity, found that he waded 
the more out of his depth. Addison. 

De-jéet’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DEJECTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DEJECTING.] [Lat. dejicere, dejectum, from 
de and jacere, to throw. ] 

1. To cast down; to throw to the ground; to direct 
downward. [Obs.] ‘‘Dejected darkness.” Marston. 

Though by her garments divers times dejected, 
To gaze on her again themselves erected. Stirling. 

2. To cast down the spirits of; to dispirit; to dis- 
courage; to dishearten. — 


Nor think to die dejects my lofty mind. Pope. 
De-jéet’, a. [Lat. dejectus, p. p. of dejicere. See 
supra.| Cast down; low-spirited. [Obs.] Shak. 


De-jéet/ed-ly, adv. Ina dejected manner; sadly; 
heavily. 
De-jéet/ed-ness, n. The state of being dejected or 
cast down; lowness of spirits. 
De-jéet/er, n. One who casts down, or dejects. 
De-jée/tion (-jék/shun), n. [Lat. dejectio, from de- 
jicere. See DESECT, v. ¢.] 
1. Casting down; depression. [Obs.] Halliwell. 
2. Lowness of spirits occasioned by grief or mis- 
fortune; melancholy; disheartenment. 


_ What besides, 
Of sorrow, of dejection, and despair, 


Our frailty can sustain. Hilton. 
3. A low condition; weakness. ‘ A dejection of 
appetite.” Arbuthnot. 


4. (Med.) (a.) The act of voiding the excrements. 
(b.) The matter voided; excrement. Ray. 
De-jéet/ly, adv. Ina downcast manner. [0bs.] 
Dejéet/o-ry, a. [From Lat. dejector, one who 
casts down. ] 
1. Having power or tending to cast down. 
2. Tending to promote evacuations by stool. 
Ferrand. 
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DEJECTURE 


 De-jéet/iivre (-jtkt/ynr, 53), 2. That which is voided; 


excrements. Arbuthnot, 

- ‘Déj’er-ate, v.i. [Lat. dejerare, dejeratum, from de 

- and jurare, to swear.} To swear solemnly; to 
take an oath. [Obs.] Cockeram. 


Déj/er-a/tion, n. [See supra.] The act of solemn- 

«ly swearing. [Obs.] ‘‘ With many tears and Le 
erations.” Bp. Hall. 

Déjefiner ) (da/zhu-ni’),n. [Fr. déetner, to break- 

Déjenne fast, O. Fr. desjeuner, Lat. as if dis- 
jgunare, to discontinue fasting, from dis and jeju- 
nare, to fast, from jejunus, fasting, hungry.}] A 
breakfast; — sometimes, also, a lunch. 

De jiwre. {Lat.] By right; of right; by law; — 
often opposed to de facto. 

Dék/le (dtk’/1), n. thin frame of wood in a pa- 
per-making machine, set on the edge of the mold 
along which the pulp passes, and serving to regu- 
late the width of the sheet. 

De-la¢/er-a/tion, n. [From Lat. delacerare, to 
tear in pieces, from de and lacerare, to lacerate, 
q. v.] tearing in pieces. [,908.] Bailey. 

De-lie/ry-ma/tion, n. [Lat. delacrimatio, from 
delacrimare, from de and lacrimare, lacrymare, to 
shed tears, from lacrima, lacryma, atear.] An in- 
voluntary discharge of watery humors from the 

eyes; wateriness of the eyes. [Obs.] Bailey. 

DélVae-ta’tion, n. Re Lat. de and lactare, to 
suck milk, from lac, lactis, milk.] The act of wean- 
ing. [Obs. Bailey. 

DélVap-sa/tion, n. [See infra.] A falling down. Ray. 

Delapse’,v.i. [imp. & p.p.DELAPSED (de-lapst’) ; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. DELAPSING.] [Lat. as if delapsare, 
from delabi, delapsus, to fall down, from de and la- 
bi, to fall or slide. ] 

1. To fall or slide down. 
2. To pass down by inheritance. 
Which Anne derived alone the right, before all other, 
Of the delapsed crown from Philip. Drayton. 

Delup/sion, n. (Med.) A falling down, or out of 
place, as some organ of the body; prolapsion. 

De-late’,v. t. [imp.& p.p. DELATED; p.pr.& vb. n. 

DELATING.] [From Lat. deferre, delatum, from de 

and ferre, to bear.] [Obs. or rare.] 

1. To carry; to convey. 
Try exactly the time in which sound is delated. Bacon. 


2. To carry abroad; to spread. ‘‘ When the crime 
is delated or notorious.” Bp. Taylor. 

3. To carry or bring against, as a charge; to in- 
form against; to accuse. 

As men were delated, they were marked down for such a 





- 


fine. Burnet. 
4. To carry on; to manage; to direct. 
Delating in a male attire, 
The empire new begun. Warner. 


De-late’, v. 7. 

) late. fove-] 
De-la/tion, 7, 

: zione. | 
1. Carriage; the delation of 
sound. [fare.] Bacon. 
2. (Law.) Accusation; act of charging with a 
crime. 

De-la/tor, n. [Lat., Fr. délateur, It. ere One 
who delates or informs. [Obs.] owell, 
De-lay’ (de-la’), v.t. [imp. & p. p. DELAYED; p. pr. 
& vb. Nm. DELAYING.| [O. Fr. delayer, delaier, di- 

laier, O. It. dilajare. See infra, and cf. DILATE.] 
: se To put off; to defer; to procrastinate; to pro- 
ong. : 


To discourse at great length; to di- 
Goodwin. 
[Lat. delatio, Fr. délation, It. dela- 


conveyance; as, 


My lord delayeth his coming. Jatt. xxiv. 48. 

2. To retard; to stop, detain, or hinder, for a 

time; to retard the motion of; as, the mail is de- 
layed by bad roads. 


Thyrsis, whose artful strains have oft delayed 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. Milton. 
3. To allay. [Obs.] 
The watery showers delay the raging wind. Surrey. 


De-lay’ (de-la’), v.7. To move slowly; to stop for a 
time; to linger; to tarry. 

There are certain bounds to the quickness and slowness of 
the succession of ideas, beyond which they can neither delay 
nor hasten. Locke, 

De-lay’ (de-la’),m. [Fr. délai, from Lat. dilatum, 
from differre, to carry apart, to defer, put off, delay ; 
It. delata, f., delay.] 

1. A putting off or deferring; procrastination. 
“ Rvery artifice of concealment or delay.” Hallam. 

2. A lingering; stay; stop; detention; hinder- 
ance. 

The government ought to be settled without the delay of a 
day. ‘acaulay. 

De-lay’er,n. One who delays; one who lingers. 

Delay’ment,n. inderance. [Obs.] Gower. 

BDél créd’e-re.[it., of belief or trust.] (Mercantile 
Law,) An agreement by which an agent or factor, 
in consideration of an additional premium or com- 
mission (called a del credere commission), engages, 
when he sells goods on credit, to insure, warrant, 
or guaranty to his principal the solvency of the 
purchaser, the true engagement of the factor being 
to pay the debt himself if it is not punctually dis- 
charged by the buyer when it becomes due. 

Dele, v. t. [Lat., imperative sing. of delere, deletum, 
to destroy, to blot out.] (Print.) Erase; remove; 
—a direction to cancel something which has 
been put in type;— usually expressed thus: oO 
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§130), a. [Lat. delebilis, Fr. dé- 
lébile, It. de See supra.) Capable of being 
blotted out. More. 

De-lée/ta-ble, a, (Lat. delectabilis, from delectare, 
to delight; Fr. délectable, Pr. delectable, deleitable, 
Sp. deleitable, Pg. deleitavel, It. dillettabile. See 
De.ticnur.] Highly pleasing; affording great joy 
or pleasure; delightful. ‘Delectable both to be- 
hold and taste.” Miiton. 

De-lée/ta-ble-ness,n. The condition of being de- 
lectable. 

De-lée/ta-bly, adv. In a delectable manner; de- 
lightfully. 

De-lée/tate, v.¢. To render delectable; to delight. 

Dé/lee-ta/tiom (Synop., § 180), m. [Lat. delectatio, 
Fr. délectation, Pr. delectatio, Sp. delectacion, de- 
leitacion, It. dilettazione. See supra.] Great pleas- 
ure; delight. 

DéVe-ga-¢y, n. [From delegate, n. and a., q. v.] 

1. The act of delegating; the state of being dele- 
gated. [Obs.] ““ By way of delegacy or grand com- 
mission.” Raleigh. 

2. A number of persons united in a commission ; 
delegation. [Obs.] ‘‘ A set delegacy.” Burton. 

DéVe-gate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DELEGATED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. DELEGATING.] [Lat. delegare, delegatum, 
from de and legare, to send with a commission, to 
send as embassador, to depute; Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
delegar, It. delegare, Fr. déléguer. See LEGATE.] 

1. To send as one’s representative; to empower 
as an embassador; to commission; to depute; as, 
to delegate commissioners. 

2. To intrust to the care or management of an- 
other; to assign; to commit. ‘The delegated ad- 
ministration of the law.” Locke. ‘* Delegated ex- 
ecutive power.” Bancroft. 

Déle-gate, n. [See infra.] 1. A person sent and 
empowered to act for another; one deputed to rep- 
resent another ; a deputy; a representative; a com- 
missioner; a vicar; an attorney. 

2. (a.) A person elected by the people of a 
territory to represent them in Congress, where he 
has the right of debating, but not of voting. (b.) A 
person sent to a convention for nomination of offi- 
cers, or for forming or altering a constitution. [ U.S.] 

Court of delegates, the great court of appeal in all ec- 
clesiastical causes, and also from the decisions of the 
Admiralty. It is now abolished, and the privy council is 
the immediate court of appealin such cases. [£ng.] 


Dél’e-gate, a. [Lat. delegatus, p. p. of delegare. 
See DELEGATE, v.t.] Sent to act for or represent 
another; deputed; as, a delegate judge. ‘‘Delegate 
power.” Strype. 

Dél/e-ga/tion, n. So delegatio, Fr. délégation 
Sp. delegacion, It. delegazione. See DELEGATE, v. ft. 

1. The act of delegating, deputing, or investing 
with authority to act for another; the appointment 
of a delegate. 

2. One or more persons deputed to represent 
others, as in a convention, in Congress, &c,; as, 
the delegation from Massachusetts. 

3. (Civ. Law.) A kind of novation by which a 
debtor, to be liberated from his creditor, gives him 
a third person, who becomes obliged in his stead to 
the creditor, or to the person appointed by him. 

: Pothier. 

De-léin'’da, n. pl. (Lat. delere, delendus, to blot 
out.] Things to be erased or blotted out. 

DélVe-nif/ie-al, a. [Lat. delenificus, from deleni- 

re, from de and lenire, to soften, from lenis, soft, 

and facere, to make.] Serving to ease or assuage 


DElVe-ble (Synop., 
ebile. 


pain. [Obs.] Bailey. 
De-léte’, v.t. (imp. & p. p. DELETED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DELETING.] [Lat. delere, deletum. See DELE.] To 


blot out; to erase; to destroy. 

I have, therefore, besides minor changes, inserted eleven 
stanzas which do not appear in Sir Walter Scott’s version, and 
have deleted eight. W. £E. Aytoun. 

DéVe+t@ri-otis (89), a. [L. Lat. deleterius, from 
Lat. delere. See DELE.] aving the quality of de- 
stroying, or extinguishing, life; destructive; poi- 
sonous; pernicious; as, a deleterious plant or qual- 
ity. 

DéVe-tér’y, a. [L. Lat. deleterius ; Fr. délétere. 
See supra.] Destructive; poisonous. [Qbs.] ‘‘Del- 
etery medicines.” Hudibras. 

DéVe-téxr/y, n. That which deletes or destroys; 
means of destruction. [be J “ The only deletery of 
heresies.” ‘A direct deletery to sin.” Bp. Taylor. 

De-lé/tion, n. [Lat. deletio, from delere. 
DELE. 

1. The act of deleting, blotting out, or erasing. 

2. Destruction. [Obs.] ‘Their total deletion 
from being God’s people.” Bp. Taylor. 

Déle-ti/tiotis (-tish/us), a. Of such a nature that 
any thing may be erased from it; — said of paper. 

Dél’e-tive, a. Adapted to delete or destroy; as, 
made more deletive. _ Evelyn. 

DélVe-to-ry, n. [See DexEe.] That which blots 
out. [Obs.] ‘Deletory of sin.” _ Bp. Taylor. 

Délf, n. [A-S. delf, a delving, digging; delfan, to 
delve, to dig. See DELVE.] 

1. A mine; a quarry; apitdug. [0bs.] 

The delfs would be so flown with waters, that no machines 
could keep them dry. Ray. 

2. Earthen ware, covered with white glazing, in 
imitation of porcelain made at Delft, in Holland; 
—usually called Delfi-ware. 


See 


Déli-ba/tion, n. 


De-lib/er-ate, v. i. 


De-lib/er-ate, a. 


De-lib/er-ate-ness, 7. 


De-lib/er-a/tion, n. 


DEV i-eate, a. 


DELICATE 


Dé/li-ae, n. (Lat. deliacus, Gr. And\caxés, belonging 


to Delos, Gr. AiXos, a small island in the Egean, 
now Dili.}) (ine Arts.) A kind of sculptured 
vase; also, beautiful bronze and silver. Limes. 


Deél/i-bate, v.t. [Lat. delibare, delibatum, from de 


and libare, to take a little of, to taste of.] To taste, 
to take a sip of, to try. [Obs.] 

[Lat. delibatio, Fr. délibation.] 
Act of tasting; a taste; asip. [Obs.] Berkeley. 


DéVi-ber, v.¢. ort. To deliberate. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
De-lib/er-ate, v. ¢. 


[imp. & p. p. DELIBERATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. DELIBERATING.] [Lat. deliberare, 
deliberatum, from de and librare, to weigh, from 
libra, a balance; Pr., Sp., & Pg. deliberar, It. de- 
liberare, Fr. délibérer. See LIBRATE.] To weigh 
in the mind; to consider and examine the reasons 
for and against; to consider maturely; to reflect 
upon; to ponder; as, to deliberate a question. 
To take counsel with one’s self; 
to weigh the arguments for and against a proposed 
course of action; to reflect; to consider. 

The woman that deliberates is lost. Addison. 
[Lat. deliberatus, p. p. of delibe- 
rare. See supra.) 

1. Weighing facts and arguments with a view to 
a choice or decision; carefully considering the prob- 
able consequences of a step; circumspect; slow in 
determining ;— applied to persons; as, a deliberate 
judge or counselor. 

2. Formed with deliberation ; well advised or con- 
sidered; not sudden or rash; as, a deliberate opin- 
ion; a deliberate measure or result. 

3. Not hasty or sudden; slow. ‘Deliberate 
death.” Hooker. ‘His enunciation was so delib- 
erate.’ W. Wirt. 


De-lib/er-ate-ly, adv. With careful consideration, 


or deliberation; cireumspectly ; not hastily or rash- 
ly; slowly; as, a purpose deliberately formed. 
Quality of being deliber- 
ate; calm consideration; circumspection; due at- 
tention to the arguments for and against a measure ; 
caution, 

Lat. deliberatio, Fr. délibéra- 
tion, Pr. deliberacio, Sp. deliberacion, It. deliberia- 

zione. | 

1. The act of deliberating, or of weighing and 
examining the reasons for and against a choice or 
measure; careful consideration; mature reflection. 
“Choosing the fairest way with a calm delibera- 
tion.” Mountagu. 

2. Careful discussion and examination of the rea- 
sons for and against a measure; as, the delibera- 
tions of a legislative body or council. 

De-lib/er-a-tive, a. [Lat. deliberativus, It. & Sp. 
deliberativo, Fr. délibératif.] Pertaining to delib- 
eration; proceeding or acting by deliberation, or by 
discussion and examination; deliberating; as, a de- 
liberative body. ‘‘A consummate work of delibera- 
tive wisdom.” Bancroft. 

The court of jurisdiction is to be distinguished from the de- 
liberative body, the advisers of the crown. Hallam, 

De-lib/er-a-tive, n. 1. A discourse in which a 
question is discussed, or weighed and examined. 

2. A kind of rhetoric employed in proving a thing 
and convincing others of its truth, in order to per- 
suade them to adopt it. 

De-lib/er-a-tively, adv. 
tion; considerately. 

De-lib/er-a/tor, m. One who deliberates. 

Dél/i-ea-cy, n. roe delicate, a., q. V. 
délicatesse, It. delicatezza, Sp. delicadeza.] 

1. The state or condition of being delicate ; agree- 
ableness to the senses; delightfulness; as, delicacy 
of flavor, of odor, and the like. ‘‘ What choice to 
choose for delicacy, best.” Milton. 

2. Nicety or fineness of form, texture, or consti- 
tution; softness; elegance; smoothness; tender- 
ness; and hence, frailty or weakness; as, the deli- 
cacy of a fiber or a thread; delicacy of a hand or of 
the human form; delicacy of the skin; delicacy of 
frame. 

3. Extreme propriety, exactness, or nicety of 
manners or conduct; susceptibility or tenderness of 
feeling; fastidiousness; and hence, effeminacy; as, 
great delicacy of behavior; delicacy in doing a 
kindness; delicacy of character that unfits for 
earnest action. 

You know your mother’s delicacy on this point. Cowper. 

4. Addiction to pleasure; luxury; daintiness; 
self-indulgence. 

5. Nice and refined perception and discrimina- 
tion; critical niceness; fastidious accuracy. 

That Augustan delicacy of taste which is the boast of the 
great public schools of England. Macaulay. 

6. That which is pleasing, delicate, or refined; a 
luxury or pleasure. 

Our delicacies are grown capital, 
And even our sports are dangers. B. Jonson. 

7. Something pleasant to the senses, especially 

that of taste; a dainty; as, delicacies of the table. 

8. Pleasure; gratification; delight. [Obs.] 

He Rome burnt for his delicacy. Chaucer. 

Syn.— See Darnry. 

[Lat. delicatus, pleasing the senses, 

voluptuous, soft and tender, from delicie, delight ; 

It. delicato, Sp. & Pg. delicado, Pr. delicat, Vr. deéli- 

cat. See DELIGHT. | 


In the way of delibera- 
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DELICATE 


1. Full of pleasure; delightful; luxurious, 
Dives, for his delicate life, to the devil went. Piers Plouhman. 
Haarlem is a very delicate town. Evelyn. 


2. Pleasing to the senses ; refinedly agreeable; 
hence, adapted to please a nice or cultivated taste ; 
nice ; fine; elegant; as, a delicate dish; delicate flavor. 

3. Light or softly tinted; — said of a color; as, a 
delicate blue. 

4. Fine or slender; —said of a thread; as, deli- 
cate cotton. 

5. Slight or smooth; light and yielding ; — said of 
texture ; as, delicate lace or silk. 

6. Soft and fair ; —said of the skin or a surface; 
as, a delicate cheek; a delicate complexion. 

7, Refined; gentle; scrupulous not to trespass or 
offend; considerate ; — said of manners, conduct, or 
feelings; as, delicate behavior; delicate attentions ; 
delicate thoughtfulness. 

8. Tender; not able to endure hardship; feeble; 
frail ; effeminate ;— said of constitution, health, 
&c.; as, a delicate child; delicate health. “A deli- 
cate and tender prince.” Shak. 

9. Requiring nice handling; not to be rudely or 
hastily dealt with; nice; critical; as, a delicate sub- 
ject or question. 

There are some things too delicate and too sacred to be han- 
dled rudely without injury to truth. F. W. Robertson. 

10. Addicted to pleasure ; of voluptuous life; 
luxurious; of exacting tastes and habits; dainty. 

11. Nicely discriminating or perceptive ; refinedly 
critical; nice; as, a delicate ear for music. 
Dél/i-eate, n. 1. Something pleasant or delicate; 

a delicacy or nicety. [Rare.] 

With abstinence all delicates he sees, Dryden. 


2. A delicate, luxurious, or effeminate person. 

All the vessels, then, which our delicates have, —those I 
mean that would seem to be more fine in their houses than 
their neighbors, — are only of the Corinth metal. Holland, 

DéEli-eate-ly, adv. In a delicate manner; dain- 
tily; luxuriously; nicely; softly; tenderly; effemi- 
nately; considerately. 

Dél/i-eate-ness, n, The state of being delicate; 
tenderness; softness; effeminacy. 

DEVige, n.; pl. DEL/I-CES. Delight; delicacy; 
luxury. [0Obs.] ‘ Dainty delices.” Spenser. 

De-li/ci-ate (de-lish/i-at), v. 7. To indulge in feast- 
ing; to delight one’s self. [Obs.] 

De-li/ciotis (de-lish/us), a. [Lat. deliciosus, from 
delicia, delight; Fr. délicieux, Pr. delicios, Sp. & 
Pg. delicioso, It. delizioso. Cf. DELICATE. ] 

1. Affording exquisite pleasure; delightful; most 
sweet or grateful to the senses, especially to the 
taste. ‘‘ The delicious draught of cool refreshment.” 
Akenside. ‘Some delicious landscape.” Coleridge, 

2. Addicted to pleasure; seeking enjoyment; 
luxurious. [Obs.] 

Others, of a more delicious and airy spirit, retire themselves 
to the enjoyment of ease and luxury. Milton. 

Syn.—Deticious, DeticurruL. Delicious refers to 
the pleasure derived from certain of the senses, particu- 
larly the taste and smell; as, delicious food, a delicious 
fragrance. Delightful may also refer to most of the senses ; 
as, delightful music; a delightful prospect; delightful 
sensations; but has a higher application to matters of 
taste, feeling, and sentiment; as, a delightful abode, con- 
versation, employment; delightful scenes, &c. 

In his last hours his easy wit display ; 


Like the rich fruit he sings, deliciousin decay. Smith. 
No spring, nor summer, on the mountain seen, 
Smiles with gay fruits or with delightful green. Addison. 


De-li/ciotis-ly (de-lish/us-l¥), adv. Ina delicious 
manner; pleasantly; delightfully ; luxuriously; as, 
to feed deliciously ; to be deliciously entertained. 

De-li/ciotis-ness, n. 1. The quality of being deli- 
cious; as, the deliciousness of a repast. 

2. Luxury; extravagance. ‘‘To drive away all 
superfluity and deliciousness.” North. 

De-liet’, n. [Lat. delictum, fault.] (Law.) An of- 
fense of a lesser degree, which does not immedi- 
ately affect public peace; a misdemeanor. 

Every regulation of the civil code necessarily implies a de- 
lict in the event of its violation. Jeffrey. 

Déli-ga/tion, n. [From Lat. deligare, to bind up, 
from de and ligare, to bind; Fr. déligation.]} 
(Surg.) A binding up; a bandaging. Wiseman. 

De-light/ (de-lit/), n. [O.Eng. delit, delyt, delite, 
O. Fr. delit, deleit, delict, Pr. deliet, delieg, deleig, 
deliech, Sp. & Pg. deleite, It, diletto, from Lat, de- 
lectare. See infra.) 

1. A high degree of gratification of mind; lively 
pleasure or happiness; rapturous enjoyment; ex- 
treme satisfaction; joy. ‘‘ Sweet airs that give de- 
light and hurt not.” Shak. 

2. That which gives great pleasure; that which 
affords delight. 

Heaven’s last, best gift, my ever-new delight. Milton. 

De-light’, v. ¢. [imp. & p.p. DELIGHTED; p. pr. 
& vb. N. DELIGHTING.] [O. Eng. delite, deliten, 
O. Fr. deliter, deleiter, delicter, delecher, now dé- 
lecter, Pr. delitar, delieitar, delechar, delectar, 
Catalan delitar, deleytar, delectar, Sp. deleitar, de- 
lectar, Pg. deleitar, It. dilettare, from Lat, delectare, 
to entice away, to delight, sc. by attracting or allur- 
ing, v. intens. of delicere, from de and lacere, to en- 
tice, allure. See DELIGHT and LIKE.] To give de- 
light to; to affect with great pleasure; to please 
highly; as, a beautiful landscape delights the eye; 
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harmony delights the ear, ‘Inventions to delight 
the taste.” Shak. 

De-light’, v.¢. To have or take great delight or 
pleasure; to be greatly pleased or rejoiced ; — fol- 
lowed by an infinitive, or by in. ‘‘ Love delights in 
praises.” Shak. 

De-light/a-ble, a. Capable of delighting; delight- 
ful. [Obs.] ‘‘ Many a spice delightable.” Chaucer. 

De-light/ed (de-lit/ed), p. a. Full of delight. ‘If 
virtue no delighted beauty lack.” Shak. 

Syn.—Glad; pleased; gratified. See GuapD. 

De-light/ed-ly, adv. With delight; gladly. 

De-light/er,n. One who gives or takes delight. 

De-light/ful (de-lit/fal), a Highly pleasing; af- 
fording great pleasure and satisfaction. ‘‘Delight- 
Jul bowers.” Spenser. ‘Delightful fruit.” Milton. 

Syn.—Delicious; charming. See DELiciovs. 

De-light/ful-ly, adv. In a manner to delight; 
charmingly; agreeably. 

De-light/ful-ness, n. The quality of being de- 
lightful; as, the delightfulness of a prospect, or of 
scenery. 

De-light/ing-ly, adv. In a delighting manner; 
with delight. 

De-light/less (de-lit/les), a. Destitute of delight; 
affording no pleasure. ‘‘Deform the day delight- 


less.” Thomson. 
De-light/otis, a. Delightful. [Obs.] ‘‘ This sea- 
son delightous.” Chaucer. 


De-light/séme (de-lit/sum), a. Very pleasing; de- 
lightful. ‘‘Delightsome vigor.” Grew, 

De-light/séme-ly, adv. Very pleasantly; in a de- 
lightful manner. 

De-light/séme-ness, n. The quality of being de- 
lightsome or delightful; delightfulness; pleasant- 


ness. 

De-line’, v.¢. To delineate. [Obs.] Otway. 

De-lin’/e-a-ment nn. [Lat. as if delineamentum, 
from delineare ; O. It. & O. Sp. delineamento, N. Sp. 
delineamiento. See iafvmn| Representation by 
delineation; sketch; picture. [Rare.] ‘‘A fair de- 
lineament.” More. 

De-lin’e-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DELINEATED; 7p. 
pr. & vb. nN. DELINEATING.|] ([Lat. delineare, de- 
lineatum, from de and lineare, to draw a line, from 
linea, a line; Sp. delinear, It. delineare.] 

1. To exhibit or indicate by lines drawn in the 
form or figure of; to represent by sketch, design, or 
diagram; to draw; to picture; to portray. ‘‘Ad- 
venturous to delineate nature’s form.” Akenside. 

2. To portray to the mind or understanding; to 
sketch by description; to represent with vividness; 
to describe. ‘‘Customs or habits delineated with 
great accuracy.” Walpole. 

De-lin’e-ate, a. Delineated; portrayed. [Rare.] 
De-lin’e-a/tion, n. [Lat. delineatio, Fr. délinéa- 
tion, Sp. delineacion.] 

1. The act of representing, portraying, or describ- 
ing, as by lines, diagrams, sketches, &c,; as, the de- 
lineation of a portrait or of a character. 

2. A _ delineated portrayal ; representation; 
sketch; description. ‘‘ Their softest delineations of 
female beauty.” W. Irving. 

Syn.— Sketch; portrait; outline. See SkETcuH. 


De-lin/’e-a/tor, n, [It. delineatore.] One who de- 
lineates. 
De-lin/e-a-to-ry, a. 
line; delineating. 
De-lin/e-a-tiire (53), . Delineation. [Obs.] Cotgr. 
De-lin/i-ment, n. [Lat. delinimentum, from deli- 
nire, delenire, from de and lenire, to soften, from 
lenis, soft.]} 
1. Mitigation. [Obs.] 
2. A liniment. [ Obs. 
DEélVi-ni/tion (dél/i-nish’un), n. 
besmear.] 


Describing; drawing the out- 


Bailey. 

[Lat. delinere, to 

The act of besmearing or daubing. 
[ Obs. ] Henry More. 

De-lin’/quen-¢y (de-link/wen-s}¥), n. [Lat. delin- 
quentia, from delinquens. See infra.] Failure or 
omission of duty; a fault; a misdeed; an offense; 
a crime, 

The delinquencies of the little commonwealth would be rep- 
resented in the most glaring colors. Motley. 

De-lin’/quent (de-link/went), a, Failing in duty; 
offending by neglect of duty. 

De-lin’/quent, n. [Lat. delinquens, p. pr. of delin- 
quere, to leave, to fail, be wanting in one’s duty, do 
wrong, from de and linquere, to leave; Fr. délin- 
quant.) One who fails to perform his duty; an 
offender or transgressor; one who commits a fault 
or crime. 

A delinquent ought to be cited in the place or jurisdiction 
where the delinquency was committed. _ Ayliffe. 

De-lin’/quent-ly, adv. So as to fail in duty. 

Déli-quiate, v. i. [Lat. deliquare, deliquatum, to 
clear off, to clarify, from de and liquare, to make 
liquid, melt, dissolve.] To melt or be dissolved. 
See DELIQUESCE and DELIQUIATE, [Obs.] Boyle. 

Dél/i-quate, v. t. To cause to melt; to dissolve; 
to consume; to bring toruin. [Obs.] ‘‘ Dilapidat- 
ing, or rather deliquating, his bishopric.” Fuller. 

Dél/i-qua/tion, n. The act or state of melting or 
dissolving. [Obs.] See DELIQUESCENCE and DEL- 
IQUIATION. Bailey. 

Deél/i-quésce! (dtl-i-kwéts’),v.i. [imp, & p. p. DEL- 
IQUESCED (dél/i-kwést’); p. pr. & vb. n. DELIQUES- 
CING.] [Lat. deliquescere, to melt, dissolve, from 


” 


DELIVER 


de and liquescere, to become fluid, to melt, from Ji- 
quere, to be fluid. See Liqurp.] To dissolve grad- 
ually and become liquid by attracting and absorb- 
ing moisture from the air, as certain salts, acids, 
and alkalies. 

Dél/i-qués/cence (dél/i-kwés’sens), 2. [Fr. déli- 
quescence.} The act or state of being deliquescent 
or liquefying. 

Dél/i-qués’¢ent, a. [Lat. deliquescens, p. pr. of 
deliquescere ; Fr. déliquescent.] 

1. Liquefying in the air; capable of attracting 
moisture from the atmosphere and becoming liquid; 
as, deliquescent salts. 

2. aia Branching so that the stem is lost in the 
branches. Gray. 

De-liq/ui-ate (de-lik/wi-it), v. 7. [From Lat. a 
liquia, a flowing or running off, a gutter, deliquiwm, 
a flowing or dropping down, from deliqguare. See 
DELIQUATE.] To melt and become liquid by im- 
bibing water from the air; to deliquesce. 

De-liq/ui-a/tion, n. The act of deliquiating, or 
state of becoming deliquiated. 

De-lig!wi-ton (de-lik/wi-um), n. [Lat. See Dr- 
LIQUIATE. ] 

1. (Chem.) A melting or dissolution in the air, or 
in a moist place; a liquid condition; as, a salt falls 
into a deliquium. 

2. A sinking away; a failing; a swooning or 
fainting; as, a deliquium of light. [Obs.] “For 
fear of deliquiwms or being sick.” Bacon, 

De-lir’a-¢y,n. [See DELIRANCY.] Delirium. [ Obs. 

De-lir/a-ment, n. (Lat. deliramentum, from deli- 
rare. See DELIRATE.] A wandering of the mind; 
crazy fancy. [Obs. Heywood. 

De-lir/an-¢cy, n. [From Lat. delirans, p. pr. of 
delirare. Seeinfra.] Delirium. [Obs.] Gauden. 

De-li/rant, a. Delirious. [0bs.]} Owen. 

De-li/rate, v. 7%. [Lat. delirare, originally to go out ~ 
of the furrow, hence to wander in mind, to be crazy, 
from de and lira, a furrow, properly the ridge be- 
tween two furrows, lirare, to plow or harrow in; 
It. delirare, Fr. délirer.] _'To wander mentally; to 
raveasamadman. [Obs. Cockeram. 

Déli-ra/tion, nn. [Lat. ae The ‘state of 
delirating; wandering of mind; delirium. [Rare.] 

Repressed by ridicule as a deliration of the human mind. 

De Quincey. 

De-lir/i-otis, a. [Lat. delirus, from delirium, q. v.] 
Having a delirium; wandering in mind; light- 
headed; insane; demented; as, a delirious patient ; 
delirious fancies. 

De-lir/i-otis-ly, adv. In a delirious manner, 

De-lir/i-otis-mess,n, The state of being delirious; 
delirium. 

De-lir/i-im, n, [Lat., from delirare; It. delirio, 
Fr, délire. See DELIRATE. : 

1. (Med.) A state in which the ideas of a person 
are wild, irregular, and unconnected; mental aber- 
ration; a roving or wandering of the mind, — usu- 
ally dependent on some other disease, as a fever, 
and so distinguished from mania, or madness,. 

2. Strong excitement; wild enthusiasm, 

The popular delirium caught his enthusiastic mind. W. Irving. - 

Delirium tremens (Med.), a violent delirium induced 
by the excessive and prolonged use of intoxicating liquors. 

Syn.—Insanity ; frenzy ; madness ; derangement. 
See INSANITY. 

Dél/i-tés/cenge, [From Lat. delitescens, p. 

Déli-tés/cen-¢y,§ pr. of delitescere, from de and 
latescere, to hide one’s self, from Jatere, to lie hid; 
O. Fr. délitescence.] ‘The state of being concealed ; 
retirement. ‘‘The delitescence of mental activi- 
ties.” Sir W. Hamilton. 

The mental organization of the novelist must be character- 
ized, to speak craniologically, by an extraordinary develop- 
ment of the passion for delitescency. W. Scott. 

Dé1/i-tés/cent, a. Lying hid; concealed. 

De-lit/i-gate, v. i. [Lat. delitigare, delitigatum. 
St LiITIGATE.] To chide, or contend in words. 

S. 

De-lit/i-ga/tion, n. A chiding; a brawl. [Obs.] 

De-livfer, v.t. [imp. & Pp. p. DELIVERED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. DELIVERING.| [Fr. délivrer, L. Lat. delibe- 
rare, to liberate, to give over, from Lat. de and 
liberare, to set free; Fr. livrer, Pr, liurar, It. livra- 
re, liverare, Pg. livrar, Sp. librar, L. Lat. liberare 
to deliver up, from Lat. liberare. See LIBERATE. 

1. To free from restraint; to set at liberty; to 
release from confinement; to liberate, as from con- 
trol; to give up; to free; to rescue or save from eyil 
actual or feared; as, to deliver one from captivity, 
or from fear of death. 

Promise was that I 
Should Israel from Philistian yoke deliver. Milton, 

2. To give or transfer; to yield possession or con- 
trol of; to part with to; to make over; to commit; 
to surrender; to resign;—often with wp or over, to 
or into. 

Thou shalt deliver Pharaoh’s cup into his hand. Gen, xl. 13. 


Nn. 


The constables have delivered her over. Shake 
The exalted mind | 
All sense of woe delivers to the wind. Pope. 


3. To make over to the knowledge of another; to 
communicate; to utter; to pronounce; to impart, 
“Till he these words to him deliver might.” Spenser. 

4. To give forth in action or exercise; to dis- 
charge ; as, to deliver a blow; to deliver a broadside, 

Shaking his head and delivering some show of tears. Sidney. 
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¥ An uninstructed bowler. . . thinks to attaln the jack by de- 
livering his bow] straight forward upon it. W. Scott. 
5. To free from, or disburden of, young; to re- 
lieve of a child in child-birth. 
She was delivered safe and soon. Gower. 
Syn.—To Detiver, Gryp Forrn, DiscHarce, Lip- 
ERATE, PRONOUNCE, Urrrer. Deliver denotes, literally, 
to set free. Hence the term is extensively applied to cases 
where a thing is made to pass from a conjined state to one 
of greater freedom or openness. Hence it may, in certain 
connections, be used as synonymous with any or all of 
the above-mentioned words, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing examples: One who delivers a package gives it 
_ forth; one who delivers a cargo discharges it; one who 
delivers a captive liberates him; one who delivers a mes- 
sage or a discourse utters or pronounces it; when a platoon 
of soldiers deliver their fire, they set it free or give tt forth. 


De-liv’er, a. [O. Fr. delivre, free, unfettered, from 
Lat. de and liber eve.) Free; nimble; sprightly ; 
active. [Obs.] Won erfully deliver, and of great 

” 


strength. Chaucer. 
De-liv’er-a-ble, a. Capable of being, or about to 
be, delivered; necessary to be delivered. Hale. 


De-liv’er-ange, n. [Fr. délivrance, from délivrer. 
See DELIVER, v. t. 

1. The act of delivering or frecing from restraint, 
captivity, peril, and the like; as, the deliverance of 
a captive, of a trust, of an opinion, of a child. 

He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach <e- 
liverance to the captives. uke iv. 18. 
» One death or one deliverance we will share. Dryden. 


2. The state of being delivered, or freed from re- 
straint; freedom. 

I do desire deliverance from these officers. Shak. 

3. Any thing delivered or communicated; espe- 
cially, an opinion or decision expressed publicly in 
language. eat 

De-liv’er-er, n. 1. One who delivers or rescues; a 
preserver. 

2. One who relates or communicates. [Rare.] 

De-liv’er-ly, adv. In a deliver or free manner; 

nimbly, [Obs.] 
Swim with your bodies, 

And carry it sweetly and deliverly. Beau. & Fl. 

De-liv’er-mess, n. The state of being deliver or 
free; nimbleness; agility. [Obs.] 

De-liv’er-y,”. 1. The act of delivering from re- 

straint; rescue; release; as, the delivery of a cap- 

tive from his dungeon. 

2. The act of delivering up or over; surrender; 
as, the delivery of a fort, of hostages, of a criminal, 
of goods. 

8. The act or style of utterance ; manner of 
speaking; as, a good delivery; a clear delivery. 

4. The act of giving birth; parturition. 

5. The act of exerting one’s strength or limbs. 
Lage.) ‘“‘ Neater limbs and freer delivery.” Wotton. 

6. The state of being delivered; freedom; pres- 
ervation. : 

Déll, n. [See DAuE; and cf. W. dell, a slit or cleft, 
Prov. Ger. delle, telle, a little hollow.] 

1. A small, retired valley; a ravine. ‘In dells 
and dales concealed from human sight.” Tickell. 

2. A young woman; a wench, [0Obs.] ‘Sweet 
doxies and dells.” B, Jonson. 


As 


Délph, a. See DELF. ; 
Dé phi-an,/a. ([Lat. Delphicus, from Delphi, a 
Dél’phie, town of Phocis, in Greece, now 


_ Kastri.| (Gr. Antiq.) Relating to Delphi, and to 
the oracle of that place. 

DéVphin, ja. [Cf. DAupnin.] Pertaining to the 

Dél/phine, dauphin of France; as, the Delphin 
classics, an edition of the Latin classics, prepared 
under Louis XIV., ‘‘in wsuwm Delphini” —for the 
use of the dauphin. ; 

DéVphime, a. [From Lat. delphinus, a dolphin, 
Gr. dehpis, deAdiv.] Pertaining to the dolphin, a 
genus of fishes. : 

Del-phin'i-tm,n. (Gyr. ded\pis, dolphin.] (Bot.) 
A genus of plants of the order Ranwnculace@ ; lark- 
spur;—so called from the form of the nectary, 
which resembles the ordinary representations of the 
dolphin. 

Del-phi'nus,n. ([Lat., from Gr. ded\pis, dolphin. ] 
(4o0l.) A Linnean genus of cetaceous mammals, 
including the dolphin, restricted in modern zodlogy 
to those species of cetacea which have teeth in both 


jaws, all simple, and almost all conical. Brande. 
Det Segno. (Mus.) See DAL SEGNO. 
Delta, n.; pl. DEL/TAs. 1. The Greek letter A. 


a 

2. A tract of land of asimilar figure; especially, 
the space between two mouths of a river; as, the 
delta of the Nile. 

BDéEl/ta-ti-ea/tion, n. [From delta and Lat. facere, 
to make.] The formation of deltas at the mouth of 
rivers. 

Del-ta/ie, a. Relating to, or like, a delta. 

Dél/toid, a. [Fr. deltoide, from Gr. 
deroevds, delta-shaped, from dé\ra, the 
Greek letter, and eldos, form. See 
supra. | Resembling the Greek A 
(delta); triangular. 

Deltoid leaf (Bot.), one in the form of a 
triangle. — Deltoid muscle (Anat.), a mus- 
cle in the shoulder which serves to moye 
the arm directly upward. 

De-liid/a-ble, a. [See DELUDE.] Ca- ! 
pable of being deluded or deceived; Deltoid Leaf. 


Ogilvie, 
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liable to be imposed on, ‘‘ Him whose cognition is 
no way deludable.” Browne. 

De-liide’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DELUDED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. DELUDING.] [Lat, deludere, from de and 
ludere, to play, to make sport of, to mock; It. de- 
ludere.} 

1. To lead from truth or into error; to mislead 
the mind or judgment of; to beguile; to impose on, 
“ To delude the nation by an airy phantom.” Burke. 

2. To frustrate or disappoint. ‘‘It deludes thy 
search,” Dryden. 

Syn.—To mislead; deceive; beguile. See MIsLEAD. 

De-lid/er, n. One who deludes, or deceives; a 
deceiver; an impostor. 

DéVigse (del/Gj), n. [Fr. déluge, O. Fr. deluve, from 
Lat. diluvium, from diluere, to wash away, from di, 
for dis, and lwere, equivalent to lavare, to wash; Pr. 
& Catalan dilwvi, Sp., Pg., & It. diluvio.] 

1. A washing away; an overflowing of the land 
by water; an inundation; a flood; especially, the 

eat flood or overflowing of the earth by water in 
the days of Noah. 

2. Any thing which overwhelms, as a great ca- 


lamity. ‘‘ This deluge of pestilence.” Chaucer, 
A fiery deluge 
Fed with ever-burning sulphur unconsumed. Milton. 


DEVuge (dk/0j), v. ¢. [imp. & p.p. DELUGED; p.pr. 
& vb. nN. DELUGING. } 

1. To overflow, as with water; to inundate; to 
drown, 

The deluged earth would useless grow. Blackmore. 

2. To overwhelm; to cover with any flowing or 
moving, spreading body; as, the northern nations 
deluged the Roman empire with their armies, 

3. To overwhelm; to cause to sink under a gen- 
eral or spreading calamity; as, the land is deluged 
with corruption. 

Corruption, like a general flood, 


Shall deluge all. Pope. 
De-lii’sion (de-li/zhun), n. [Lat. delusio, from de- 
ludere, delusum ; It. delusione. See DELUDE.] 


1. The act of deluding; deception; a misleading 
of the mind. ‘ Laborious in delusion.” Pope. 
2. The state of being deluded or misled. 
3. That which is falsely or delusively believed or 
propagated; false belief; error. 
And fondly mourned the dear delusion gone. Prior. 
Syn.— Detusion, Intusion. These words both imply 
some deception practiced upon the mind. <An illusion is 
a false show, a mere cheat on the fancy or senses. It is, 
in other words, some idea or image presented to the bodily 
or mental vision which does not existin reality. A delu- 
sion is a false judgment, usually affecting the real con- 
cerns of life. Itis, in other words, an erroneous view of 
something which exists indeed, but has by no means the 
qualities or attributes ascribed to it. Thus we speak of 
the dllustons of fancy, the tlusions of hope, tlusive 
prospects, zl/usive appearances, &c. In like manner, we 
speak of the delusions of stock-jobbing, the delusions of 
political jugglers, delusive appearances in trade, of being 
deluded by a seeming excellence. ‘‘ A fanatic, either 
religious or political, is the subject of strong delusions ; 
while the term z/usion is applied solely to the visions of 
an uncontrolled imagination, the chimerical ideas of one 
blinded by hope, passion, or credulity, or lastly, to spec- 
tral and other ocular deceptions, to which the word delu- 
sion is never applied.” Whately. 
De-li/sive, a. [O. Sp. delusivo. See DELupE.] 
Fitted to delude; tending to mislead the mind; de- 
ceptive; beguiling; delusory; as, delusive arts ; de- 
lusive appearances, ‘‘Deluwsive and unsubstantial 
ideas.” Whewell, 
De-la/sive-ly, adv. Ina delusive manner. 
De-lii/sive-ness, x. The quality of being delusive ; 
tendency to deceive. 
De-lu/so-ry, a. [It. & Sp. delusorio. See DELUDE.] 
Apt to delude; delusive; fallacious. ‘‘A delusory 
rejudice.” Glanville. 
Délve,v.t. [imp. & p. p. DELVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DELVING.] [A-S. delfan, to delve, dig; O. H. Ger. 
bi-telban, to bury, A-S. bedelfan, to dig about, to 
bury, O. Sax. bidelbhan.] 
1. To dig; to open with a spade, 


Delve of convenient depth your thrashing-floor. Dryden. 
2. To fathom; to penetrate; to trace out, 
I can not delve him to the root. Shak. 


Délve, v.i, To labor with the spade; to labor asa 
drudge. 
Delve may I not, Ishame to beg. Luke xvi. 3, Wycliffe's Trans. 
Délve, n. [See DELF, n.] 
1. A place dug; a pit; a ditch; a den; a cave. 


“To that shady delve him brought.” Spenser. 
The very tigers from their delves 
Look out. Moore. 


2. A quantity of coals dug. [Prov. Eng.] 
Délv/er, mn. One who digs, as with a spade. 
De-miag/net-i-za/tion, n. The act or process of 

depriving of magnetic polarity, or of mesmeric in- 
fluence. 

De-mag’net-ize, v. ¢. [From de and magnetize, 
q.v.] To deprive of magnetic polarity; to restore 
from a sleep-waking state. 

Dém/a-gog/ie, a. Relating to, or like, a dema- 

Dém/a-goglie-al, gogue; factious. 

Dém/a-gbg/ism, n. [See infra.] The practices of 
a demagogue. 

Dém/a-gigue (-gig), n. [Gr. dnpaywyds, from 
dijuos, the people, the common people, and dywyés, 











DEMEAN 


leading, from diyew, to lead; Fr. démagogue.] A 
leader of the people, especially one who controls 
the multitude by specious or deceitful arts; a pan- 
derer to popular prejudices ; an artful political 
orator. 

Déim/a-gbg/y, n. Demagogism, 

De-main’,n. See DEMESNE. 

De-mand/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEMANDED; p. pr. & 
vb.N. DEMANDING.) [Fr. demander, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
demandar, It. dimandare, domandare, L. Lat. de- 
mandare, to demand or intrust, Lat. demandare, to 
give in charge, to intrust, from de and mandare, to 
commit to one’s charge, to commission, order, com- 
mand. ]} 

1. To ask or call for, as one who has a claim, 
right, or power to enforce the claim; to call for ur- 
gently or peremptorily; to press or sue a claim to; 
to make requisition of; as, to demand a debt, or 
obedience. 

This in our ’foresaid father’s holy name, 
Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. Shak. 

2. To inquire earnestly or authoritatively; to ask; 
to question. 

f him I did demand what news. Shak. 

3. To require as necessary or useful; to be in ur- 
gent need of; hence, to call for; as, the case de- 
mands great care; to demand the price of goods. 

4. (Law.) To call into court; tosummon. ‘“ Al- 
though solemnly demanded, comes not.” Burrill, 

De-mand/,v.i. Tomake a demand; to ask; to in- 
quire, 

The soldiers likewise demanded of him, saying, And what 
shall we do? Luke iii. 14. 

De-mand’, n. [Fr. demande, Pr., Sp., & Pg. de- 
manda, It. dimanda, domanda. See supra.] 

1. The act of demanding; an asking with author- 
ity; a peremptory urging of a claim; a challenging 
as due; requisition; exaction; as, the demand of a 
creditor; a note payable on demand. 

He that has confidence to turn his wishes into demands, will 
be but alittle way from thinking he ought to obtain them. Locke. 

2. Earnest inquiry; question; query. : 

3. A diligent seeking or search; manifested want; 
request; as, a demand for certain goods; a person’s 
company is in great demand. 

In 1678 came forth a second edition [of the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress] with additions, and then the demand became immense. | 

Macaulay. 

4. That which one demands or has a right to de- 
mand; thing claimed; claim; as, demands on an es- 
tate; high demands for goods. 

5. (Law.) (a.) The asking or seeking for what is 
due or claimed as due. (b.) A thing or amount 
claimed to be due. 

In demand, in request; in a state of being much sought 
after.— On demand, upon presentation and request of 
payment. 

De-mand/a-ble, a. Capable of being demanded, 
claimed, asked for, or required; as, payment is de- 
mandable at the expiration of the credit. 

De-mand/ant, n. [Fr. demandant, p. pr. of de- 
mander, See DEMAND, v.t.] One who demands; 
the plaintiff in a real action; any plaintiff. 

De-mand/er, n. One who demands, requires, or 
claims as due; one who asks; one who seeks to ob- 
tain. 

De-mand/ress,n. A female demandant. Cotgrave. 

De-mir/eate, v.¢. To mark by bounds; to set the 
limits of; to divide. [Rare.] Wilkinson. 

Dé/mar-ea/tion, n. See DEMARKATION. 

De-mirch’, n. [Fr. démarche, from de and marche, 
See MARCH, ”.| March; walk; gait. on 

Dé/mireh (-mirk), n. soa Ofjpapxos, from dnpés, 
people, and dpxeu, to rule.} A chief orruler, as the 
mayor of a town among the modern Greeks, 

Dé mar-ka/tion, n. [Fr. démarcation, Sp. demar- 
cacion, from Fr. démarquer, to take a mark off from, 
Pr. demarchar, to mark off by bounds, Sp. & Pg. 
demarcar, from de and marquer, marcar, to mark, 
See MARK and MARCHES. | 

1. The act of marking, or of ascertaining and set- 
ting a limit; division; separation. 

2. A limit or bound ascertained and fixed ; quality 
of serving as a dividing limit. 

The speculative line ot demarkation, where obedience ought 


to end and resistance begin, is faint, obscure, and not easily 
definable. Burke. 


Dé/ma-té/ri-al-ize, v.t. To deprive of material 
qualities or characteristics. 
Dematerializing matter by stripping it of every thing which 
... has distinguished matter. Ridnan. 
Déme, n. [Gr. dios, country, district.] (Gr. An- 
tig.) A territorial subdivision of Attica, correspond- 
ing toa township, ‘‘The eponymous hero of a 
deme in Attica.” Grote. 
De-méan’,v.¢. [imp. & p.p. DEMEANED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DEMEANING.] [O. Fr. demener, demesner, 
Pr. demenar, It. dimenare, from de and Fr. mener, 
Pr. & O. Sp. menar, It. menare, to lead, drive, car- 
ry on, conduct, from Lat. minare, to drive animals 
by threatening cries, from minari, to threaten,] To 
manage; to conduct; to treat. 
Our obdurate clergy have with violence demeaned the 
matter. Milton. 
De-méan/’, v.¢. [See supra.] 
1. To carry or conduct; to behave ; — followed by 
the reflexive pronoun, 


They answered . .. that they should demean themselves ac- 
cording to their instructions. Clarendon. 
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DEMEAN 


3. [From de and mean, q.v.] To debase ; to lower. 
Her son would demean himself by a marriage with an 
artist’s daughter. Thackeray. 
Syn.—To DemEAN, DEGRADE. These words have 
sometimes been interchanged by our leading English 
writers, demean being considered as connected with the 
adjective mean. Thus we find in Shakespeare, — 
Now, out of doubt, Antipholus is mad, 
Else he would never so demean himself. 
This, however, was by no means the established usage 
among our early writers, by whom, to a great extent, the 
word was taken to be connected with mien and demeanor; 
as in Chaucer :— 
Come on with me; demeane you liche a maid, 
With shamefast drede, for ye shal speke, I wis, 
With her that is the myrrour, joy, and blisse; 
nee somewhat strange and sad of her demeane 
e is. 
This use of the word was formerly the only one admissi- 
ble; but it is not unusual now to speak of a man’s demean- 
ing [i. e., degrading] himself by improper conduct. 
De-méan/’,n. [O. Fr. demene.] , 
1. Management; treatment. [Obs.] ‘ Vile de- 
mean and usage bad.” Spenser. 
2. Behavior ; carriage ; conduct; demeanor. [ Obs.] 


“ Grave demean and solemn vanity.” West. 
De-méan’, 7. Property; means. [Obs.] 
You know 
How narrow our demeans are. Massinger. 
De-méan/an¢e, n. Demeanor. [Obs.] ‘ Royal 
demeanance.” Skelton. 


De-méaned/ (-meend’), p. p. Behaved well;—ina 

good sense. Lessened; debased ;—in a bad sense. 

De-méan/or, n. 1. Management; conduct. [Obs.] 

God commits the managing so great a trust... wholly to 

the demeanor of every grown man. Milton. 

2. Behavior ; deportment ; carriage ; bearing; 
mien. 

His demeanor was singularly pleasing, Macaulay. 
De-méan/ire, n. Behavior. [0bs.] Barret. 
Dt/men-cy, n. [Lat. dementia, from demens, out 

of one’s mind, mad, from de, from, out of, and 
mens, the mind; Fr. démence.] Dementia; tempo- 
rary or permanent suspension of the exercise of the 
reason; insanity. 

De-mént/’, v. t. To deprive of reason; to make 
mad. [Rare.] Bale. 

De-mén/tate, a. Deprived of reason. Hammond. 

De-mén/tate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEMENTATED; 
p.pr. & vb. n. DEMENTATING.] [Lat. dementatus, 
p. p. of dementare. To deprive of reason. Burton. 

Dé/men-ta/tion, n. The act of depriving of rea- 
son, or the state of being so deprived. Whitlock. 

De-mtn’ti-d (-shi-a), n. [Lat.] 

1. Insanity. See INSANITY. 
2. (Med.) A total loss of thought and reason; 
idiocy. 

De-méph/iti-za/tion, n. [See DEMEPHITIZE.] 
(Med.) The act of purifying from mephitic or 
foul air. 

De-méph/itize, v.t. [imp.& p.p. DEMEPHITIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DEMEPHITIZING.|] [From de and Fr. 
méphitiser, to infect with mephitis, q. v.] To purify 
from foul, unwholesome air. 

Demérge’, v. t. [Lat. demergere. 
down into; to sink; to immerse, 
water in which it was demerged.” Boyle. 

Demér’it, n. [Fr. démérite, from dé and mérite, 
merit, Lat. mertum, from merere, to deserve. The 
Latin demerere is used in a good sense, for it means 
to deserve well. See MERIT.] 

1. That which one deserves or merits, either of 
good or ill; desert. [Obs.] 
Hers be the blame for her demerit. Chaucer. 
By many benefits and demerits whereby they obliged their 
adherents, [they] acquired this reputation. Holland. 
2. That which deserves blame; that which de- 
tracts from merit; fault; crime; vice. 
They see no merit or demerit in any man or any action. Burke. 
3. The state of one who deserves ill. 

De-mér’it, v.t. [Fr. démériter. See supra.] To 
deserve;—said in reference to both praise and 
blame. [Obs.] “If I have demerited any love or 
thanks.” Udal. ‘‘ Executed as a traitor ...as he 
well demerited.” State Trials. 

De-mér/it, v.i. To deserve praise or blame. 

De-mérse’,v.t. [Lat. demergere, demersum, to im- 
merse.] To cause to sink; toimmerse. [ Obs.] Boyle. 

De-mérsed/ (-mérst/),a. [From Lat. demersus, p.p. 
of demergere, to plunge down, from de and mergere, 
to dip, plunge.] Situated or growing under water, 
as leaves. 

De-mér’sion (-m@r’/shun), 7. 
supra. ] 

1. The act of plunging into a fluid; a drowning. 
2. The state of being overwhelmed in water or 


To plunge 
Obs.] _& The 


[Lat. demersio. See 


earth. Ray. 

De-més/mer-ize, v. t. [From de and mesmerize, 
q. v-] To relieve from mesmeric influence. See 
MESMERIZE. 


De-m€sne’ (-meen/) (Synop., § 180), n. [O. Eng. de- 
mayne, demeine, demeyn, demesne, O. Fr. demaine, 
demaygne, demeine, demeigne, demesne, demenie, de- 
moine, domaine, now only domaine, from Lat. domi- 
nium, properly, right of ownership, from dominus, 
master of the house, proprietor, owner, from domus, 
a house; Pr. domaine, Sp., Pg., & It. dominio.] 
(Law.) The chief manor-place, with that part of the 
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lands belonging thereto which has not been granted 
out in tenancy, but the possession of which has been 
retained by the lord in his own manual occupation, 
or under his control for his own use, for the supply 
of his table and the maintenance of his family. 
[Written also demain.] Wharton. Burrill. 

De-mésn/i-al (-mén/i-al), a. Pertaining to a demesne. 

Dém‘i. [Fr. demi, from Lat. dimidius, half, from di, 
for dis, and medius, middle.] <A prefix, signifying 
half, used in composition. 

Dée-mi’, n. A half-fellow at Magdalen college, Ox- 
ford. See Demy. 

Dém/i-bain, n. See DEMI-BATH. 

Dém/i-bast/ion, n. (Fort.) A half bastion, or 
that part of a bastion cut off by the capital, consist- 
ing of one face and one front. 

Déwm/i-biith, n. A bath in which only the lower 
half of the body is immersed ;— called also demi- 
bain. Gilbert. 

Dém/i-bri-gade’,n. <A half brigade. _ 

Dém/i-ea/denge, n. (Mus.) Animperfect cadence, 
or one that falls on any other than the key-note. 

Dém/i-ein/non, n. A kind of ordnance, anciently 
used, carrying a ball of from 30 to 36 pounds in 
weight. 

Dém/i-eil/ver-in, n. A kind of ordnance, ancient- 
ly used, carrying a ball of 9 or 10 pounds in weight. 

Dém/i-dé/i-fy, v. t. To deify in part. 

Déim/i-déw/él (-dév/1), n. Half a devil. 

Dém/i-dis/tange, n. (fort.) The distance be- 
tween the outward polygons and the flank. [Obs.] 

Dém/i-di/tone, n. (Mus.) A minor third. 

Dém/i-giiunt/let, n. (Surg.) A kind of bandage 
for disjointed fingers. 

Dém/i-géd, n. Half a god; one partaking of the 
divine nature; a fabulous hero, produced by the 
cohabitation of a deity with a mortal. 

Dém/i-gid/dess, n. A female demi-god. 

Dém/i-gérge, n. (Fort.) That part of the interior 
polygon which remains after the flank is raised, ex- 
tending from the curtain to the angle of the poly- 
gon. Itis half of the vacant space or entrance into 
a bastion. [Rare.] 


Dém/i-grate, v. 7. [Lat. demigrare, demigratus, 


from de and migrare. See MiIGRATE.] To emi- 
grate; to leave one’s country. [Obs.] Cockeram. 
Dém/i-gra/tion, n. [Lat. demigratio.] Emigra- 
tion. [Obs.] Cockeram. 


Dém/i-gréat (-grawt), n. <A half-groat. 

Dém/i-john (-j5n), n. [Fr. dame-jeanne, i. e., Lady 
Jane; said to be acorruption of Damaghan,a town 
in the Persian province of Khorassan, once famous 
for its glass-works.] A glass vessel or bottle with 
a large body and small neck, inclosed in wicker- 
work. 

Dém/i-lan¢ce, n. <A light lance; a short spear; a 
half-pike. 

Dém/i-liine, n. (Fort.) A work constructed be- 
yond the main ditch of a fortress, and in front of 
the curtain between two bastions, intended to de- 
fend the curtain; a ravelin. See RAVELIN. 

Dém/i-man, n. Half a man;—used contemptu- 
ously. 

Dém/i-prém/i-ses, n. pl. Half-premises. 

Dém/i-qua’ver, n. (Mus.) A note of half the 
length of the quaver; asemi-quaver. [Rare.] 

Dém/i-rép,n. [A contraction of demi-reputation.] 
A woman of suspicious chastity. 

Ditm'i-ri/li-e/vo, n. [It.] (Sculp.) Half relief, 
or the standing out of a figure from the background 
by half its thickness. 

De-mis/a-bil/i-ty, n. 
demisable. 

De-mis/a-ble, a. [See DEMIsE.] Capable of being 
leased ; as, an estate demisable by copy of court roll. 

De-mise’ (-miz/),n. [From Fr. démettre, p. p. dé- 
mis, démise, to put away, lay down, from dé, for des, 
equiv. to Lat. dis, and mettre, to put, place, lay, from 
Lat. mittere, to send.] 

1. Transmission by formal act or conveyance to 
an heir or successor; transferrence; making over; 
especially the transfer or transmission of the crown 
or royal authority to a successor. 

2. The decease of a royal or princely person; 
hence, also, the death of any distinguished indi- 
vidual. 

The crown at the moment of demise must descend to the 
next heir. Macaulay. 

3. (Law.) The conveyance or transfer of an es- 
tate, either in fee for life or for years, most com- 
monly the latter. Bouvier. 

(=> The demise of the crown isa transfer of the crown, 
royal authority, or kingdom, to a successor. Thus, when 
Edward IY. was driven from his throne for a few months 
by the house of Lancaster, this temporary transfer of his 
dignity was called a demise. Thus the natural death of a 
king or queen came to be denominated a demise, as by that 
event the crown is transferred to a successor. Blackstone. 

Demise and redemise, a conveyance where there are 
mutual leases made from one to another of the same land, 
or something out of it. 

Syn.—Death ; decease; departure ; release. 
DEATH. 

De-mise’, v. f. 
vb. N. DEMISING. 

1. To transfer or transmit by succession or inher- 
itance; to grant or bestow by will; to bequeath. 
“ Power to demise my lands.” Swift. 


(Law.) The state of being 


See 
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2. To convey; to give. [Rare.] 
His soul is at his conception demised to him. Hammond. 


Dém/i-sém/i-qua/ver, n. 
(Mus.) A short note, equal 
in time to the half of a semi- 
quaver, or the thirty-second 
part of a whole note. 

De-mis/sion (-mish/un), 7. ‘ 
[Lat. demissio, from demittere. See Demir.} The 
act of demitting, or the state of being demitted; a 
lowering; degradation; depression; humiliation. 
“A demission of sovereign authority.” ZL’ £strange. 
“ Demission of mind.” Hammond. 

De-mis/sion-a-ry, a. 1. Pertaining to transfer or 
conveyance. 

2. Tending to lower, depress, or degrade. 
De-miss/ive,)a. [From Lat. demissus, p. p. of 
De-miss’, demittere.| Humble. [0bs.] 
De-miss/ly, adv. Ina humble manner. [0bs.] 
Dém/i-stiit, n. A half suit, as of armor. 
De-mit’, v. i. .[Lat. demittere, to send or bring 

down, to lower, from de and mittere, to send. ] 

1. To iet fall; to depress; hence, to lay down for- 

mally, as an office. 

They [peacocks] demit and let fall the same [i. e., their 

train]. Lacon. 

2. To yield or submit; as, to demit one’s self to 

humble duties, 

Dém/i-tint’, n. (Paint.) A gradation of color be- 
tween positive light and positive shade ;—called 
also half-tint. mes. 

Dém/i-tone’,n. (Mus.) An interval of half atone; 
asemitone. [Rare.] 

Dém/i-irge, n. [Gr. dnpiovpyés, working for the 
people, a workman, especially the maker of the 
world, the creator; from dfptos, belonging to the 
people, from dijzos, the people, and Zpyov, a work. 

1. (Gr. Antig.) The highest magistrate in severa 

Grecian cities. 
2. God as the creator and former of the world. 
3. The creator of the world and of man from 
matter ;—so called by the Gnostics, and regarded 
by them as the original source of every thing evil. 

Dém/i-fir’gie, a. (Gr. dnurovpytkés, from dype- 
ovpyss.] ertaining to a demiurge ; formative; 
molding; creative. 

Far beyond all other political powers of Christianity is the 


demiurgic power of this religion over the kingdoms of human 
opinion. De Qu 


incey. 
Dém/i-vill, n. (Law.) A half vill, consisting of five 
freemen or frankpledges. Blackstone. 
Dém/i-v5lt, n. [See Vout.] (Man.) One of the 
seven artificial motions of a horse, in which he 
raises his fore-legs in a particular manner. 
Dém/i-wolf, n. Half a wolf; a mongrel dog, be- 
tween a dog and a wolf. Shak. 
De-mbe/ra-¢y, n. [Gr. dyjpoxparia, from dfijmos, the 
people, and xparety, to be strong, to rule, from 
kparos, strength; Fr. démocratie.] 

1. Government by the people; a form of goyvern- 
ment in which the supreme power is in the hands of 
the people, and directly exercised by them; hence, 
more usually, a form of government in which the 
power resides ultimately in the whole people, who 
conduct it by a system of representation and dele- 
gation of powers; a constitutional and representa- 
tive government; a republic. 

2. The system of principles held by one of the 
two chief parties into which the people have long 
been divided. [U. S.] 

Dém/o-erat, n. [Fr. démocrate. See supra.) 

1. One who is an adherent or promoter of de- 
mocracy, or government by the people. 

2. A member of the democratic party. [U. S.] 

a. [Gr. dnpoxpartkés, Fr. démo- 


Dém/o-erit/ie, 
cratique. See supra.) Ap- 





Demi-semi-quavers. 


Dém/o-erit/ie-al, 


“ 


pertaining to democracy, or favoring democracy, or ~ 


constructed upon the principle of popular govern- 
ment. 
The Democratic party, name of one of the political 
parties in the United States. : 
Dém/o-erat/ie-al, n. A democrat. [Obs.] Hobbes. 
Dém/o-erat/ie-al-ly, adv. In a democratical man- 


ner. Sidney. 
De-m6e/ra-tism, n. The principles or spirit of 
democracy. [fare.] 


De-m6e/ra-tist, n. A democrat. [Rare.] Burke. 


De-mb6e/ra-tize, v. ¢t. To render democratic. 
[Rare.] 
De-m6¢€/ra-ty, n. Democracy. [0bs.] Milton. 


Dé/mo-gor’/gon, 7. [First mentioned by Lutatius, 
or Lactantius Placidus, the scholiast on Statius, 
probably from Gr. daipwy, god, deity, and yopyés, 
fierce, terrible.] A mysterious divinity among the 
ancients, regarded as an object of terror. ; 

Dem-oi-selle’ (-wi-ztl/), n. [Fr. See DAMSEL.] 

1. A young lady; a lady’s maid. 

2. (Ornith.) The Numidian crane, Anthropoides 
virgo ;—so called on account of the grace and sym- 
metry of its form. 

De-m6Vish, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DEMOLISHED (de- 
mOl/isht); p. pr. & vb. n. DEMOLISHING.] [Fr. dé- 
molir, Pr., Pg., & O. Sp. demolir, N. Sp. demoler, 
It. demolire, from Lat. demoliri, from de and moliri, 
to set a thing in motion, to construct, from moles, a 
huge mass or structure.] To throw or pull down; 
to raze; to destroy the fabric of; to pull to pieces; 
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0 ruin; as, to demolish an edifice, a wall, or 
fortification. “Their demolished works to pieces 
rent.” Dryden. 


»-—To DEMOLISH, OVERTURN, DESTROY, DISMAN- 
RAzE. That is over(uwrned or overthrown which had 
od upright; that is destroyed whose component parts 
seattered; that is demolished which had formed a 
or structure; that is dismantled which is stripped 
covering, as a vessel of its sails, or a fortress of 
bastions, &c.; that is razed which is brought down 
jth and level to the ground. An ancient pillar is 
turned or overthrown as the result of decay; a city is 

eyed by an invasion of its enemies; a building is 
eh etimes demolished to make way for warlike opera- 
tions; a fortress may be dismaniled from motives of pru- 
dence, in order to render it defenseless; a city may be 
razed by way of punishment, that it may be left as a 


ee ete 


‘monument of public vengeance. 


De-m5lish-er,. One who demolishes, or pulls or 
throws down; one who destroys or lays waste; as, 
a demolisher of towns. 

De-mdbl/ish-ment, n. Ruin; overthrow; demoli- 

tion. [Obs.] Beaumont. 

Dém/o-li’tion (-lish/un), n. _ demolitio, from 
demoliri ; Fr. démolition, Pr. demolition, Sp. demo- 

licion, It. demolizione. See DremouisH.] The act 
of overthrowing, pulling down, or destroying a pile 
or structure; ruin; destruction; as, the demolition 

; of ahouse, or of military works. 

Dé@mon,n. [Fr. démon, Lat. demon, a spirit, an 
evil spirit, from Gr. daiuwyv, a divinity; Pr. demoni, 
Sp. demonio, dimono, It. & Pg. demonio, from Lat. 
demonium, Gr. datpéviov, a divinity, an evil spirit, 
neut. of datpévios, belonging to a daipwv.] 

, 1. (Gr. Antiq.) A spirit, or immaterial being, 

holding a middle place between men and the deities 

of the pagans ;— hence, also, a departed soul. 
The demon kind is of an intermediate nature between the 


divine and the human. Sydenham. 
| 2. An evil spirit; a devil. ‘‘ That same’ demon 
} that hath gulled thee thus.” Shak. 


Dé/mon-ess, n. A female demon. 

De-m6n/e-ti-za/tion, n. The act of demonetizing, 
or condition as demonetized. 

De-m6n/e-tize, v. ¢t. To deprive of value, or to 
withdraw from use, as currency. 

They (gold mohurs] have been completely demonetized by 
the (East India] Company. R. Cobden. 

De-mO/ni-ae, od {Lat. demoniacus, from d@- 
Dém/o-ni/ae-al, mon; Fr. démoniaque, Pr. de- 
moniayc, It., Sp., & Pg. demoniaco. See supra.] 

1. Pertaining to, or resembling, demons or evil 
spirits; horrid. ‘‘ Thy demoniac holds.” Milton. 
“ Sarcastic, demoniacal laughter.” Thackeray. 

2. Influenced by demons; produced by demons 
or evil spirits. ‘Demoniac frenzy.” Milton. 

De-m0O/ni-ae,n. 1. A human being possessed by 
a demon or evil spirit; one whose faculties are 
overpowered, restrained, or disturbed in their regu- 
lar operation by an evil spirit. 

The demoniac in the gospel was sometimes cast into the 
fire. Bates. 

2. (Eccl. Hist.) One of a sect of Anabaptists who 
maintain that the devils will finally be saved. 

Dém/o-ni’/ae-al-ly, adv. In a demoniacal manner. 
+ Démo-ni/a-cism, 7. The state of being demoniac, 
or the practice of demoniacs. 

De-m0O/ni-an, a. Having the nature of a demon. 

' “Demonian spirits.” Milton. 

> De-mO/ni-an-ism,7. The state of being possessed 
byademon. ~ 
Dé/mon-ism, 7. [Fr. démonisme.] The belief in 
demons or false gods. 
The established theology of the heathen world... rested 
_ upon the basis of demonism. Farmer. 
Dé/mon-ist, n. A believer in, or worshiper of, de- 
mons; one who believes in demons. 
Dée/mon-ize,v.t. [L. Lat. demonizare, Gr. datpo- 
vigeosac.] 
. To conyert into a demon; to infuse the princi- 
ples or fury of a demon into. 
2. To control or possess by a demon. 
D@mon-be/ra-cy, n. [Gr. daixwv, demon, and 
et to be strong, to rule, from xparos, strength; 
. démonocratie.|_ The power or government of 
demons. [Obs. and rare.] Bailey. 
Dé/mon-blVa-try, n. [Gr. dainwv, demon, and da- 
tpeia, worship, from darpedery, to serve, to worship; 
Fr. démonolatrie.| The worship of demons or of 
evil spirits. Cudworth. 
Bemono lot: a [Fr. démonologique.] 


ee 
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Dé/mon-0168/ie-al,} Pertaining to demonology. 


eo ist, . One who writes on demon- 

ology. 

pa Slo By Synop., §130), m. [Fr. démono- 
logie, from Gr. dainwy, demon, and dédyos, dis- 


course.] | A systematic discourse on demons; a 
treatise on evil spirits and their agency. JW. Scott. 
De-m6n/o-mist, 7. er infra.| One in subjection 
to a demon, or to evil spirits. [Obs.] Herbert. 
De-m6n/o-my,7. (Gr. daizwv, demon, and vépos, 
law, from véyecy, to assign. The dominion of de- 


mons or eyil spirits. [Obs. Herbert. 
Dé@/mon-ry, n. Demoniacal influence. 
D@/mon-ship,n. The state of ademon. Mede. 


De-min/stra-bil/i-ty,n. Quality of being demon- 
strable; demonstrableness. 

De-m6n/stra-ble, a. [Lat. demonstrabilis. See 
DEMONSTRATE.] Capable of being demonstrated; 
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easily found out or made evident; admitting of de- 

cisive proof. 

The articles of our belief are as demonstrable as geometry. 
Glanville. 

De-m56n/stra-ble-ness, n. The quality of being 
demonstrable; demonstrability. 

De-m6n/stra-bly, adv. In a manner to demon- 
strate. 

De-mGn/strang¢e, n. Demonstration. [Obs.] ‘De- 
monstrances of how many calamities obstinacy is 
the cause.” Holland. 

Dém/on-strate, or De-mG6n/strate (117) (Synop., 
§ 130), v.t. [Lat. demonstratus, demonstrare, from 
de and monstrare, to show; O. Sp. & Pg. demon- 
strar, N. Sp., Pg., & Pr. demostrar, It. dimostrare. 
Fr. démontrer.] [See Note under CONTEMPLATE. 

1. To point out; to indicate; to make evident; to 
exhibit. 

2. To show or make evident by reasoning; to 
prove by deduction; to establish so as to exclude 
possibility of doubt or denial. 

To demonstrate the eternal difference between atrue and 
severe friend to the monarchy, and a slippery sycophant of 
the court. Burke. 

3. (Anat.) To exhibit the parts of when dis- 
sected ; — said of a dead body. 

Dém/on-stra/tion, n. [Lat. demonstratio, Fr. 
démonstration, Sp. demostracion, Pr. demostratio, 
It. dimostrazione. See DEMONSTRATE. ] 

1. The act of demonstrating, showing, or making 
clear; an exhibition; indication; revelation; proof; 
evidence; especially, proof beyond the possibility 
of doubt; the proof itself thus presented. 


Those intervening ideas which serve to show the agreement 


of any two others are called “ proofs;” and where the agree- 
ment or disagreement is by this means plainly and gieary per- 
ceived, it is called demonstration. ocke. 


2. An expression of the feelings by outward signs; 
a manifestation; ashow. ‘‘ Loyal demonstrations 
toward the prince.” Prescott. 

He was compelled by the national spirit to make a demon- 
stration of war. Zallam. 

3. (Anat.) The exhibition of the parts of a sub- 
ject that has been prepared by the dissector. 

4. (Logic.) The act of proving by the syllogistic 
process, or the poof itself. 

5. (Math.) A course of reasoning showing that a 
certain result is a necessary consequence of as- 
sumed premises; these premises being definitions, 
axioms, and previously established propositions, 

Direct or positive demonstration, that which concludes 
with the direct and certain proof of the proposition in 
question. — Indirect or negative demonstration, that 
which proves a proposition to be true by showing that 
the supposition of its falsity involyes an absurdity ;— 
called also reductio ad absurdum. Playfair. 

6. (Mil.) A decisive exhibition of force, or a 
movement indicating an intention. 

De-m6n/stra-tive, a. [Lat. demonstrativus, Fr. 
démonstratif, Pr. demostratiu, Sp. demostrativo, It. 
dimostrativo. See DEMONSTRATE. ] 

1. Having the nature of demonstration; tending 
to demonstrate; making evident; exhibiting clear- 
ly. ‘*An argument necessary and demonstrative.” 
Hooker. ‘* Demonstrative figures.” Dryden. 

2. Expressing, or apt to express, much; frank; 
open; as, a demonstrative person. 

3. Consisting of eulogy or of invective. ‘‘Demon- 
strative eloquence.” Blair. 

Demonstrative pronoun (Gram.), one distinctly desig- 
nating that to which it refers. 

De-m6n/stra-tive-ly, adv. Inamanner fitted to 
demonstrate; certainly; clearly; openly. 

De-mO6n/stra-tive-ness, n. Quality of being de- 
monstrative. 

Dém/on-stra/tor (Synop., § 180), m. [Lat., Fr. dé- 
monstrateur, It. dimostratore.]} 

1. One who demonstrates; one who proves any 
thing with certainty, or with indubitable evidence. 

2. (Anat.) One who exhibits the parts when dis- 
sected. 

De-m6n/stra-to-ry, a. Tending to demonstrate; 
having a tendency to prove beyond a possibility of 
doubt; demonstrative. Johnson. 

De-m6r/age,n. Demurrage. [O0bs.]_ Pepys, 1663. 

De-moOr/al-i-za/tion, n. [Fr. démoralisation, from 
démoraliser. See infra.) The act of subverting or 
corrupting morals; destruction of moral principles ; 
especially, the act of corrupting discipline, courage, 
&c.; as, the demoralization of an army or navy. 

De-mdr/al-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEMORALIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. DEMORALIZING.] [Fr. démoraliser, 
from dé and moraliser. See MORALIZE.] To cor- 
rupt or undermine the morals of; to destroy or les- 
sen the effect of moral principles on; to render cor- 
rupt in morals, in discipline, in courage, &c. ‘The 
demoralizing example of profligate power and pros- 
perous crime.” Walsh. 
The vices of the nobility had demoralized the army. Bancroft. 

Dém/os-thén/ie, a. [Lat. Demosthenicus, Fr. 
Démosthénique.| Pertaining to, or in the style of, 
Demosthenes, the Grecian orator. 

De-mSbt/ie, a. [Gr. dnporixds, from dijpos, the peo- 
ple; Fr. démotique.] Pertaining to the people; 
popular; common. 

Demotic alphabet or character, a form of writing used 
in Egypt after six or seven centuries before Christ, for 
books, deeds, and other such writings; a simplified form 
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of the hieratic character;—called also epistolographic 
and enchorial character. 

Démp/ster (84), n. (0. Scots Law.) An officer of 
the court whose duty it was to pronounce the doom 
or sentence of the court. [Obs.] Burrill, 

De-mitil¢e’, v.t. [Lat. demulcere, from de and mul- 
cere, to stroke, to soothe, to soften.] To soften; to 
soothe; to coax or wheedle. obs “ Saturn was 
demulced or appeased.” Sir T. Elyot. 

De-miul’/¢ent, a. [Lat. demulcens, p. pr. of demutl- 
cere.) Softening; mollifying; lenient; as, oil is 
demuicent. 

De-miul’/¢gent, n. (Med.) A substance of a biand, 
mucilaginous nature, supposed to be capable of pro- 
tecting the tissues from the action of irritant or 
acrid humors. 

De-mUtil/sion, n. The act of demulcing, soothing, 
or coaxing; flattery. ‘The soft demulsions of a 
present content. Feltham. 

De-mfir’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. DEMURRED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DEMURRING.] [O. Fr. demurer, demourer, 
demorer, now demeurer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. demorar, 
It. dimorare, Lat. demorari, from de and morari, to 
delay, tarry, stay, from mora, delay.] 

1. To linger; to stay; to abide. [Obs.] 

Yet durst they not demur nor abide upon the camp. Jicols. 

2. To delay; to pause; to suspend proceedings in 
view of a doubt or difficulty; to put off determina- 
tion or conclusion. 

Upon this rub, the English embassadors thought fit to de- 
mur. Hayward. 

3. (Law.) To raise an objection in law at any 
point in the pleadings, and rest or abide upon it for 
a decision by the court. 

De-mfir’, v. ¢. 1. To suspend judgment concern- 
ing; to doubt of. [Obs.] 

The latter I demur; for in their looks 


Much reason, and in their actions oft appears.  Jfilton. 
2. To cause delay to; to put off. [Obs.] 
He demands a fee, 
And then denwrs me with a vain delay. Quarles. 


De-mfir’, n. [O. Fr. demor, demore, stay, delay. 
See supra.] Stop; pause; hesitation as to proceed- 
ing; suspense of decision or action. 

All my demurs but double his attacks. Pope. 

De-miire’, a. [From O. Fr. de mwrs, i. e., de bonnes 
murs, of [good] manners; O. Fr. murs, mours, 
meurs, mors, now meurs, f., Pr. mors, sing. mor, f., 
from Lat. mores, sing. mos, manners, morals. ] 

1. Of sober or serious mien; composed and deco- 
rous in bearing; of modest look; grave. ‘‘ With 
countenance demure, and modest grace.” Spenser. 

2. Hiding immodesty, vivacity, or interested at- 
tention, under a decorous, or serious, or careless 
demeanor; modest in outward seeming only; mak- 
ing a show of gravity. 

A cat lay, and looked so demure, as if there had been neither 
life nor soul in her. L’ Estrange. 

De-mitire’, v.i. Tolookdemurely. [Obs.] Shak. 

De-miire/ly, adv. In a demure manner; with a 
mere show of gravity or modesty. 

They... looked as demurely as they could; for ’twas a 
hanging matter to laugh unseasonably. Dryden. 

De-miire/ness, n. The state of being demure; 
gravity; the show of gravity or modesty. 

De-mitir/rage,n. [See DEMuR.] (Com.) (a.) The 
detention of a vessel by the freighter beyond the 
time allowed by her charter-party for loading, un- 
loading, or sailing. (b.) The payment made for 
such delay or detention. Kent. Simmonds. 

(=~ The term is also applied to land carriage, by 
wagons, railways, &c. 

De-mfir/rer,n. 1. One who demurs. ° 

2. (Law.) A stop or pause by a party to an action 
for the judgment of the court on the question, wheth- 
er, assuming the truth of the matter alleged by the 
opposite party, it is sufficient in law to sustain the 
action or defense, and hence whether the party rest- 
ing is bound to answer or proceed further. 

Demurrer to evidence, an exception taken by a party 
to the evidence offered by the opposite party, and an ob- 
jecting to proceed further, on the allegation that such evi- 
dence is not sufficient in law to maintain the issue, and a 
reference to the court to determine the point. Bouvier. 

De-my’,n. [See Demi.] 1. A size of paper next 
smaller than medium: that used for printing is 
about 22 by 18 inches; that used for writing is about 
19 by 15 inches. 

2. A half fellow at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
[Written also demi.] : 

He was elected into Magdalen College as a demy; a term by 
which that society denominates those which are elsewhere 
called ‘scholars,’ young men, who partake of the founder's 


benefaction, and succeed in their order to vacant fellowships. 
Johnson. 


De-my’,a. Pertaining to, or made of, the size of 
paper called demy ; as, a demy book. 

Dén, n. pene den, denn, dene, denu, a valley, a se- 
cluded place, a den.] : 

1.-A cave or hollow place in the earth, used for 
concealment, shelter, protection, or security; as, a 
lion’s den; a den of robbers. 

2. A customary place of resort; a haunt; are- 
treat; as, a den of misery and vice. ‘“‘ Those squalid 
dens, ... the reproach of large capitals.” Macaulay. 

Dén, v. i. To dwell as in a den, ‘ Sluggish sal- 
vages that den below.” Fletcher. 
Black sea-calves den in my poor soil. Chapman, 
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DENARCOTIZE 


De-niir/eo-tize, v.¢. [From de and narcotic, q. v.] 
To deprive of narcotine; as, to denarcotize opium. 
De-nda@ri-its,n.; pl. DE-NA‘/RI-I. (Lat. denarius 

(sc. nwmus, a coin), properly, containing ten, from 

_ deni, ten each, ten at a time, from decem, ten. Cf. 

| DenrerR.] A Roman coin of the value of about six- 
teen or seventeen cents ;—so called from being 
worth originally ten of the pieces called as. 

Dén/a-ry, a. [Lat. denarius. See supra.] Con- 
taining ten; tenfold. 

Dén/a-ry,n. The number ten. 

De-nit/tion-al-ize (-ndsh/un-), v. t. [imp. &p. p. DE- 
NATIONALIZED; p. pr. & vb. N. Dee arteer 
[ From de and nationalize, q. v.; Fr. dénationaliser. 
T'o divest of national character or rights, by trans- 
ference to the service of another nation. A ship 
built and registered in the United States is denation- 
alized by being employed in the service of another 
nation, and bearing its flag. 

De-nat/ii-ralize,v.t. [imp. & p. p. DENATURAL- 
IZED; p. pr. & vb. N. DENATURALIZING.]_ [From 
de and naturalize, q. v.; Fr. dénaturaliser. | 

1. To render unnatural; to alienate from nature. 

2. To renounce the natural rights and duties of; 
to denationalize. [fare.] 

They also claimed the privilege, when aggrieved, of denat- 
uralizing themselves, or, in other words, of publicly renoun- 
cing their allegiance to their sovereign, and of enlisting under 
the banners of his enemy. Prescott. 

De-nay’, n. Denial; refusal. [Obs.] ‘' My love 
can give no place, bide no denay.” Shak. 

De-mniay’,v.t. [O. Fr. denoier, deneier, now dénier. 
See Dreny.] ‘To deny. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Dén/dra-ehate, n. [Lat. dendrachates, Gr. devdpa- 
xarns, from dévepov, atree, and dxarns, agate; Fr. 
dendrachate, dendragate. See AGATE.}] (Min.) 
Arborescent agate; agate containing the figures of 
shrubs or parts of plants. 

DéEn/dri-form,ca. [Gr. dévdpor, atree, and Lat. forma; 
Fr. dendriforme.| Having the appearance of a tree. 

Dén/drite, n. [Fr. dendrite, from Gr. devdpirns, f. 
dsvdptris, of a tree, from dévdpov, atree.] (Jfin.) A 
stone or mineral, on or in which are branching fig- 
ures resembling shrubs or trees. Dana. 

Den-drit/ie, a. Containing delineations which 

Den-drit/ie-al, branch like shrubs or trees. 

Btn dro-¢eo-lap'tés, n. pl. [Gyr. dévdpov, tree, 
and xoAarrety, to peck.] (Ornith.) A genus of ten- 
uirostral birds, of which several species are found 
in South America; tree creepers, or hook-billed 
creepers. 

-Dén/droid, a. (Fr. dendroide, from Gr. devdpoetdis, 
tree-like, from dévdpov, a tree, and eidos, form.] Re- 
sembling a shrub or tree in form. 

Dén/droit, n. [Fr. dendroite, from Gr. dévdpoy, a 
tree. Of. ek tila nal (Paleon.) A fossil which has 
some resemblance in form to the branch of a tree. 

Den-dréva-gits,n. (Zodl.) The tree-kangaroo, a 
genus of marsupial animals found in New Guinea, 

Détn/dro-lite, n. [Fr. dendrolithe, from Gr, dévdpov, 
a tree, and XiSos, a stone.] (Paleon.) A petrified 
or fossil shrub, plant, or part of a plant. 

Den-dr6l/o-gist, n. One acquainted with the 
natural history of trees. 

Den-drél/o-gy,n. [Fr. dendrologie, from Gr. dév- 
dpov, atree, and dédyos, Hidconsec( A discourse or 
treatise on trees; the natural history of trees. 

Den-drdm/e-ter, n. [Fr. dendrométre, from Gr. 
dévdpov, a tree, and pérpov, measure.] An instru- 
ment to measure the height and diameter of trees. 

Din'dro-mis, n. ([Gr. dévdpov, tree, and pis, 
mouse.] (Zodl.) A genus of rodent animals of 
South Africa, resembling mice, and inhabiting the 
branches of trees. 

Bin'drvo-phis,n. (Gr. dévdpov, tree, and d¢es, ser- 
pent.] (Zodl.) A sub-genus of harmless serpents, 
having a long and slender body, and classed under 
the genus Coluber. 

Dén/e-gate,v.t. [Lat. denegare, denegatum. 
Deny.] To deny. foe 

Dén/e-ga/tion, n. [Fr. dénégation.] Denial. [Obs.] 

Dén/gue (dtng/ga), n. (Med.) A peculiar sort of 
fugitive and erratic epidemic rheumatism. 

{a~ This disease, when it first appeared in the British 
West India islands, was called the dandy fever, from the 
stiffness and constraint which it gave to the limbs and 
body. The Spaniards of the neighboring islands mistook 
the term for their word dengue, denoting prudery, which 
might also well express stiffness, and hence the term 
dengue became, at last, the name of the disease. Tully. 


De-ni/a-ble, a. Ge DENyY.] Capable of being de- 
nied, contradicted, refuted, or disowned. 

De-ni’al,n. [See Deny.] 1. The act of contradict- 
ing, refusing, or disowning. ‘‘Hence with denial 
vain.” Milton. 

2. An affirmation or assertion of the untruth of 
a thing stated or maintained; a contradiction; ane- 
gation. ‘‘An entire denial of the miracles.” Trench. 

| 3. A refusal to grant; rejection of a request; 
withholding. 

The commissioners, . . . to obtain from the king’s subjects as 
much as they would willingly give,... had not to complain of 
many peremptory denials. ‘allam, 

4. A refusal to acknowledge; adisavowing; dis- 
claimer of connection with; disavowal; as, the de- 
amial of a fault charged on one; a denial of God. 

Denial of one’s self, a declining of some gratification ; 
restraint of one’s appetites or propensities. 


See 
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De-ni/ange, ”. Denial. [Obs.] 

De-ni/er, n. One who denies, contradicts, refuses, 
or disowns; as, a denier of a fact, or of the faith, or 
of Christ. 

De-wier! (de-neer’), n. [Fr. denier, Pr. denier, di- 
nier, dener, It. denaro, denajo, danaro, danajo, Sp. 
dinero, Pg. dinheiro, from Lat. denarius, a Roman 
silver coin of ten asses, in later times a copper coin, 
and by metonymy for money in general, whence It. 
denaro, danaro, 8p. dinero, Pg. dinheiro, Pr. de- 
nier, pl., and Fr. deniers, pl., money.] A small de- 
nomination of French money, the twelfth part of a 
sou; a small copper coin of insignificant value. 
“My kingdom to a beggarly denier.” Shak. 

Dén/i-grate, v. ¢t. [Lat. denigrare, denigratum, 
from de and nigrare, to blacken, from niger, black ; 
Fr. dénigrer, It. denigrare.] To blacken; to make 


black, [Obs.] Boyle. 
Dén/i-gra/tion, n. [Lat. denigratio, It. dénigra- 
zione. The act of making black; a blacking. 
Obs.] Boyle. 


Dén/i-gra/tor, n. One who denigrates or blackens. 

Dén/im, xn. <A coarse cotton drilling used for over- 
alls, &c. 

Dén/itra/’tion, n. [From de and nitrate, q.v.] A 
disengaging of nitrie acid. [Obs. 

Dén/i-za/tion, n. [L. Lat. denizatio. See infra.] 
The act of making one a denizen or adopted cit- 
izen. Davies. 

De-nize’, v. t. To make a denizen; to confer the 
right of citizenship upon as a favor. [ Obs. and rare.] 

There was a private act made for denizing the children of 
Richard Hill. Strype. 

Dén/i-zen (dtn/i-zn), n. [Also written denisen, 
denison, Norm, Fr. deinszein, from Lat. donatio, O. 
Fr. donazon, donaison, donation, because he was 
made a subject ex donatione regis, by the king’s 
letters patent; but cf. also W. dinesydd, pl. dine- 
syddion, a citizen, a freeman of a city, from dinas, a 
city. 

i. he who is admitted by favor to all or a part of 
the rights of citizenship, where he did not possess 
them by birth; an adopted or naturalized citizen. 

2. Hence, a stranger admitted to residence in a 
foreign country. 

Ye gods, 
Natives, or denizens, of blest abodes. 

3. A dweller; an inhabitant. 
Pope. ‘“Denizens of their own free, independent 
state.” W. Scott. 

Dén/i-zen, v.t. 1. To make a denizen; to admit to 
residence, with certain rights and privileges; to en- 
franchise. 

As soon as denizened, they domineer. Dryden. 

2. To provide with denizens; to populate with 
adopted occupants. 

These [islets] were at once denizened by various weeds. 

J. D. Hooker. 

Dén/i-zen-ship, n. State of being a denizen. 

Dén/’markesat/in, n. A kind of lasting; a stout 
worsted stuff, woven with a satin twill, used for 
ladies’ shoes. 

Dén/net, n. <A light, open, two-wheeled carriage, 
like a gig, hung by a combination of three springs, 
two of which are placed across the axle at right an- 
gles with it, and the third is suspended from them 
behind by shackles. 

Denbm/i-ma-ble, a. [See infra.] Capable of be- 
ing denominated or named. Browne. 

Den6m/i-nate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DENOMINATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. DENOMINATING.] [Lat. denominare, 
denominatum, from de and nominare, to call by 
name, from nomen, a name; It. denominare, Sp. & 
Pg. denominar, Pr. denommar, Fr. dénommer.] To 
give a name or epithet to; to characterize by an epi- 
thet; to entitle; to name; to designate. ‘' Passions 
commonly denominated selfish.” Hume. 

De-nbm/i-mate, a. Having a specific name or de- 
nomination; specified in the concrete as opposed to 
abstract; thus, 7 feet is a denominate quantity, 
while 7 is a mere abstract quantity or number. 

De-ndm/i-na/tion, n. [Lat. denominatio, Fr. dé- 
nomination, Pr. denominacio, Sp. denominacion, 
It. denominazione. } 

1. The act of naming or designating. 

2. That by which any thing is denominated or 
styled; an epithet; a name, designation, or title; 
especially, a general name belonging to and indi- 
cating a class of like individuals; a category. ‘‘ The 
denomination of good or bad.” Dryden. 

3. A class, or collection of individuals, called by 
the same name; a sect; as, a denomination of 
Christians. 


Syn.—Name; appellation; title. See Name. 


De-ném/i-na/tion-al, a. Pertaining to a denomi- 
nation. 
De-nim/i-na/tion-al-ism, ». A denominational 
or class spirit or policy; devotion to the interests of 
a sect or denomination. , 
De-ndm/i-na/tion-al-ly, adv. By denomination 
or sect. 
De-n6m/i-na-tive, a. [Fr. dénominatif, Pr. de- 
nominatiu, Sp., Pg., & It. denominativo.] 
1. Conferring a denomination or title. 
2. Possessing a distinct denomination or designa- 
tion. 
The least denominative part of time is a minute. 


Dryden. 
“Denizens of air.” 


Cocker. 





DENT 
3. Derived from a substantive or adjective; as, a 
denominative verb. 
De-nim/i-na-tive, n. (Gram.) A verb formed 
from a noun either substantive or adjective. 
De-n6m/i-na-tive-ly, adv. By denomination. 
De-nbm/i-na/tor, n, [Fr. dénominateur, It. de- 
nominatore. | 

1. One who, or that which, gives a name; origin 
or source of a name. ‘‘ This opinion that Aram 
... was the father and denominator of the Syrians 
in general.” Raleigh. 

2. (Arith.) That number placed below the line in 
vulgar fractions, which shows into how many parts 
the integer is divided. Thus, in 8, 5 is the denomi- 
nator, showing that the integer is divided into five 
parts; and the numerator, 3, shows how many 
parts are taken, co 

3. (Alg.) That part of any expression under a 
fractional form which is situated below the horizon- 
tal line signifying division. 

Tn this sense, the denominator is not necessarily a number. 
but may be any expression, either positive or meagtires real 
or imaginary. ath. Dict. 

De-ndt/a-ble, a. of being 
denoted or marke Browne. 
De-no/tate,v.t. To denote. [Obs.] ‘‘ These terms 
denotate a longer time.” Burton. 
Dén/o-ta/tion, n. [Lat. denotatio, Fr. “Denon 


ere DENOTE.] Capable 


Sp. denotacion, It. denotazione. See DENOTE. 
The act of denoting. Hammond. 
De-n6t/a-tive, a. [It. denotativo.] Used or designed 
to denote. [Obs.] Cotgrave. 
De-nodte’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DENOTED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. DENOTING.] [Lat. denotare, from de and notare, 
to mark, from nota, a mark, sign, note; It. denotare, 
Soeur Pr., Sp., & Pg. denotar, Fr. dénoter. See 

OTE. 

1. To mark; to signify by a visible sign; to indi- 
eate; to pointout. ‘‘ The better to denote her to the 
doctor.” Shak. 

2. To be the sign of; to signify; to mean; to in- 
tend. ‘‘A general expression to denote wickedness 
of every sort.” Gilpin. 

De-ndte/ment, n. [Fr. from dénouer, to unknot, 
untie, from de and nower, to knot, to tie, from Lat. 
nodare, to tie in a knot, from nodus, a knot.] Sign; 
indication. [Rare.] ‘Close denotements working 
from the hearts.” Shak. 

De-nowelment (de-ndo'mong), n. [Fr., from de- 
nouer, to untie; de and nouer, to tie, L. nodare. ] 

1. The unraveling or discovery of a plot; the ca- 
tastrophe, especially of a drama, romance, and the 
like. 

2. The solution of a mystery; issue; event. 

De-nounge’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p, DENOUNCED (de-. 
nounst/); p. pr. & vb. 2. DENOUNCING.] [Fr. dénon- 
cer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. denunciar, It. denunziare, di- 
nunziare, Lat. denunciare, denuntiare, from de and 
nunciare, nuntiare, to announce, report, from nun- 
cius, nuntius, amessenger, message, news. ] 

1. To make known in a solemn, formal, or official 
manner; to give notice of; to announce or declare. 
“ Denouncing wrath to come.” Milton. 

2. To threaten by some outward sign or expres- 
sion. ‘ His look denounced reyenge.” Milton. 

3. To point out as deserving of reprehension or 
punishment, &c.; to inform against; to invoke cen- 
sure upon; to stigmatize; to accurse. “‘ Denounced 
for a heretic.” More. 

De-noun¢e’ment, »n. Notification or announce- 
ment, especially of a threat, a calamity, and the 
like; denunciation. 

False is the reply of Cain, upon the denouncement of his 
curse. wnNe. 

De-noun/¢er, n, One who denounces, or declares, 
as a menace. 


Here comes the sad denouncer of my fate. Dryden. 


Dénse, a. [Lat. densws, allied to Gr. dacts, thick 
with hair or leaves; Fr. dense, 8p., It., & Pg. denso.] 
Having the constituent parts closely united; close; 
compact; containing much matter in a small space. 
“All sorts of bodies, firm and fluid, dense and rare.” 
Ray. ‘The cloudy barrier dense.” Cowper. 

Dénse/ly, adv. Ina dense, compact manner. 

Dénse/ness, nv. The quality of being dense; density. 

Dén/si-ty, n. ie i densitas, Fr, densité, Sp. densi- 
dad, Pg. densidade, It. densita. See DENSE.] 

1. The quality of being dense, close, or thick; 
compactness ; — opposed to rarity. 

2. (Physics.) The proportion of mass, or quantity 
of matter, to bulk or volume; thus, a body haying 
twice the quantity of matter of another of the same 
bulk is said to have twice its density. 

Dént, n. [A modification of dint, q. v. Of. also 
Fr. dent, and Lat. dens, gen. dentis, a tooth.] 

1. Astroke; a blow. [0bs.] “That dent of thun- 
der.” Chaucer. 

To be from the dent of the French sword clearly aake 
and untouched. Halt. 

2. The mark made by a blow; a depression or 
hollow made by the pressure of a harder body ona 
softer; indentation. 

A blow that would have made a dent in a pound of butter. 
De Quincey. 

Dént, v.t.. [imp. & p. p. DENTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

DENTING.] To make a dent or the mark of a blow 
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DENTAL 


_ upon; to indent. ‘The houses dented with bul- 
‘olete2en <) 2 Macaulay. 
Dén/tal, a. [From Lat. dens, dentis, a tooth; Fr, 
_ & Sp. dental, It. dentale.] 

1. Pertaining to the teeth; as, dental surgery. 

2. (Gram.) Formed by the aid of the teeth ; — said 

_ of certain articulations and the letters representing 

_ them; as, s and z are dental letters. 

Din/tal, n. [Fr. dentale. See supra.] An articu- 

prs, letter formed by the aid of the teeth. 
en-ta'ri-a,n. ([Lat. dens, dentis, tooth.] (Bot.) 
wee of cruciferous, perennial plants, so called 

_ because the root-stocks are furnished with tooth- 
like projections; coral-wort; tooth-wort. 

DéEn/ta-ry, a. Pertaining to or bearing teeth; as, 

_ the dentary plate in fishes. Dana. 

Dén‘tate, a. (Lat. dentatus, from = 

Dén/ta-ted, { dens, a tooth; It. den- 

 tato, i dentado, Pr. dentat, Fr. den- , 
té.] Toothed; sharply notched; ser- 

_ rate; as, a dentate leaf. ‘Serrated or 

_ dentated bills.” Paley. 

Dén/‘tate-¢il/i-ate, a. [Lat. dentatus, 

toothed, from dens, dentis, tooth, and 

ilium, eyelash.] (Bot.) Having the 

- margin dentate and fringed or tipped 

_ with hairs. 

Dén/tate-ly, adv. In a dentate or toothed manner ; 

as, dentately ciliated, &c. 

Dén/tate-sin/iti-ate, a. (Bot.) Having a form in- 
termediate between dentate and sinuate. 

Den-ta/tion, n. The form or formation of teeth. 

How did it [a bill] get its barb, its dentation ? Paley. 

Dént/ed, a. [See DENT, v.t.] Indented; impressed 
with little hollows. 

MBen-téUlt,n. pl. [It. sing. dentello, properly a lit- 
tle tooth, dim. of dente, Lat. dens, a tooth. See 
DENTIL. | Modillions. Spectator. 

Dén/ti-ele (dén/ti-kl]), n. [Lat. denticulus, dim. of 
dens, a tooth.] A small tooth or projecting point. 

Den-tie/i-late, a. (Lat. denticulatus, from 
Den-tie/i-la/ted, denticulus, a little tooth; Fr. 

denticulé. See supra.] (Bot.) Notched into lit- 
tle tooth-like projections; finely dentate; as, a den- 
ticulate leaf, calyx, or seed. 

Den-tie/Gi-late-ly, adv. In a denticulate manner. 

Den-tie/a-la’tion, n. The state of being set with 
small notches or teeth. Grew. 

Dén'ti-etile, n. gee. denticule, from Lat. denticu- 
lus, diminutive of dens, dentis, tooth.] (Arch.) A 
part of a cornice consisting of a flat projecting band 
set with or cut into dentils. 

Dén/ti-form, a. [Lat. dens, dentis, a tooth, and 
forma; Fr. dentiforme.] Having the form of a 
tooth or of teeth. 

Dén/ti-fri¢e (dtn/ti-tris), n. [Fr., Lat. dentifrici- 
wm, from dens, a tooth, and fricare, to rub.] A 
powder or other substance to be used in cleaning 

- the teeth. 

Den-tig’/er-otis, a. [Lat. dens, dentis, a tooth, and 
gerere, to bear.] Bearing teeth. 

Dén’til, n. [It. dentello, Fr. denticule, Lat. denti- 
culus. See DENTELLI and DENTICLE.] (Arch.) An 
ornamental square block or projection in cornices 
bearing some resemblance to teeth ;—used particu- 
larly in the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite order. 

DEn/ti-la/ted, a. Formed like, or having, teeth. 

Dén/ti-1a/tion, n. The formation of teeth; dentition. 

Dén'ti-lave, n. [Lat. dens, dentis, tooth, and la- 
_ wore, to wash. wash for cleaning the teeth, 

Dén/tile, n. at. dens, dentis, tooth.] (Conch.) A 
small tooth, like that of a saw. 

Den-ttil’o-quist, n. [See infra.) One who speaks 
through the teeth, that is, with the teeth closed. 

Den-til/o-quy, n. [Lat. dens, dentis, tooth, and 
loqui, to speak.] The habit or practice of speak- 
ing through the teeth, or with them closed. 

Dén/ti-mal, a. Belonging to the dentine; as, den- 
tinal tubes. R. Owen. 

Dén/tine, nm. [Lat. dentinwm.] The bony or ivory- 
like part of the teeth lying directly beneath the en- 
amel, ; RR, Owen. 

Dén‘tirés/ter, n. (Fr, dentirostre, from Lat. dens, 
a tooth, and rostrum, a bill, beak.] (Ornith.) A 
dentirostral bird. 

Deén/tirds/tral, a, (Ornith.) Having a toothed 
bill ;— applied to a group of insessorial birds, having 
the bill conspicuously notched, and feeding chiefly 

on insects, as the shrikes and thrushes, 

Dén/‘tiris/trate, a. Dentirostral. 

Dén’ti-sealp, n. he dens, dentis, tooth, and 
scalpare, to scrape.] An instrument for cleaning 
the teeth. 

Dén/tist, n. [Fr. dentiste, from dent, Lat. dens, 
dentis, a tooth.] One who makes it his business to 
clean, extract, and repair natural teeth, and to in- 
sert artificial ones. 

Dén'tist-ry, n. The art or profession of a dentist. 

Den-ti/tion (-tish/un), n. [Lat. dentitio, from den- 
tire, to cut teeth, from dens, a tooth; Fr. dentition, 
It. dentizione. 

1. The cutting of teeth; the process of growth 
and the appearance of teeth in the jaw. 

2. (Zodl.) The system of teeth peculiar to an ani- 
mal. The deciduous dentition is the system of the 





Dentate Leaf. 


Swainson. 


deciduous teeth; the permanent dentition is that of | De-0/dor-i-za/tion, n. 


the permanent teeth. 


DéEn’tize, v.t.or i. [imp. &p. p. DENTIZED; Pp. pr. 
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From Lat. dens, a tooth. 


& vb. n. DENTIZING.] 
ave the jaw new furnishe 


To cut new teeth, or to 
with teeth. [Obs.] 
The old countess. . . did dentize twice or thrice. Bacon. 

Dén/toid, a. [Lat. dens, dentis, tooth, and Gr. eldos, 
form.] Shaped like a tooth. 

Dén/to-lin’/gual,a. (Pron.) Uttered by applying 
the tongue to the teeth, or, rather, to the gum above 
the teeth; lingua-dental. 

Dén/to-lin’/gual, n. (Pron.) A letter pronounced 
by applying the tongue to the tecth, or to the gum 
above the teeth; as, d, t, s. 

Denud/ate,)v. t. [Lat. denudare, denudatum, 

De-niide’, from de and nudare, to make naked 
or bare, from nudus, naked, bare; It. denudare, 
Pr. denudar, Fr. dénuer.]. To divest of all cover- 
ing; to make bare or naked; to strip. 

(a"~ Denudate is obsolete, or but rarely used. 

Dén/i-da/tion (Synop., §130), n. [Fr. dénudation, 
Sp. denudacion, It. denudazione.] 

% 1. The act of stripping off covering; a making 
pare, 

2. (Geol.) The laying bare of rocks by the action 
of running water, removing earth, &c., from above; 
or the excavation of them by running waters or the 
action of waves. Dana. 

De-ntin/ci-ate (-shi-at), v.  [Lat. denwnciare, de- 
nunciatum. See DENOUNCE.] To denounce. [ Rare.] 
“An exigent interest to denunciate this new perk 

wrke. 

De-ntin/ci-a/tion (-shi-a/shun), n. [Lat. denwnci- 
atio, Sp. denunciacion, It. denunziazione, Pr. de- 
nunciatio, denonciatio, Fr. dénonciation. See DE- 
NOUNCE. ] 

1. The act of solemnly notifying, declaring, or 
threatening; the act of informing against, stigma- 
tizing or publicly arraigning. 

2. That by which any thing is denounced; threat 
of evil; public menace or accusation; arraignment. 
“ Uttering bold denunciations of ecclesiastical er- 
ror.” _. Motley. 

De-ntin/ci-a-tor (-shi-),”. [Lat. denunciator, Sp. 
denunciador, It. denunziatore, Fr. dénonciateur.] 
One who denounces, publishes, or proclaims, espe- 
cially evil; one who threatens or accuses. 

De-ntin’ci-a-to-ry (-shi-), @. Containing a denun- 
ciation; pointing out for reprehension or punish- 
ment; minatory; accusing. 

De-ny’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. DENIED (de-nid/); p. pr. 
& vb. n. DENYING.] [O. Eng. denay, q. v.; Fr. déni- 
er, from Lat. denegare, from de and negare, to say 
no, to deny, from ne, no, not, and aio, I say yes; Pr. 
denegar, deneyar, Sp. & Pg. denegar, It. dinegare. 
Cf. DENEGATE. | 

1. To contradict; to gainsay ; to declare not to be 
true. We deny what another says, or we deny a 
proposition, We deny the truth of an assertion, or 
the assertion itself. 

2. To refuse; to reject. 

They never wear 
Deserved favors that deny to take 
When they are offered freely. J. Fletcher. 

3. To refuse to grant; to withhold; not to afford; 
as, to deny bread to the hungry. 

Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 
Alike in what he gives, and what denies, Pope. 

4. To disclaim connection with, responsibility 
for, and the like; to refuse to acknowledge; to dis- 
own; to abjure. 

He afterward uttered the falsehood of denying his opinion. 
Bancroft. 

To deny one’s self, to decline the gratification of appe- 
tites or desires; to practice self-denial. 

Let him deny himself, and take up his cross. Matt. xvi. 24. 

De-ny/, v.i. To refuse; not to comply. [Obs.] ‘‘De- 
nying to desist.” fuller, 

If proudly he deny, 
Let better counsels be his guides. Chapman. 

Dée/ob-striiet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEOBSTRUCTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. DEOBSTRUCTING.] [From deand ob- 
struct, q.v.] To remove obstructions or impedi- 
ments in; to clear from any thing that hinders the 
passage of fluids; as, to deobstruct the pores or lac- 
teals. 

De-bb/stru-ent, a. [From de and obstruent, q. v.] 
(Med.) Removing obstructions; having power to 
clear or open the natural ducts of the fluids and se- 
cretions of the body; aperient. f 

De-b/stru-ent, n. (Med.) A medicine which re- 
moves obstructions and opens the natural passages 
of the fluids of the body; an aperient. Dunglison. 

D@/o-dind’,n. [(O. Fr. deodande, L. Lat. deodan- 
dum, from Lat. Deo dandum, to be given to God.] 
(Eng. Law.) A personal chattel which was the im- 
mediate occasion of the death of a rational creature, 
and for that reason given to God, that is, forfeited 
to the crown, to be applied to pious uses, and dis- 
tributed in alms by his high almoner. Thus, if a 
cart ran oyer a man and killed him, it was forfeited 
as a deodand. Blackstone. 

(> Deodands are unknown in American law, and 
have recently been abolished in England. Burrill. 

Dé@/o-dir’, n. (Bot.) A kind of cedar (Cedrus deo- 
dara), growing in India, highly valued for its tim- 
ber, and also employed as an ornamental tree. 

The act of depriving of 

odor, especially of bad smell resulting from impuri- 

ties. Gregory. 
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De-3/dor-ize, v. t. To deprive of odor, especially 
of bad smell resulting from impurities. Gregory. 

De-0/dor-iz/er, n. He who, or that which, deprives 
of odor. 

De-6n/er-aite, v. t. [Lat. deonerare, deoneratum, 
from de and onerare, to burden. Sce ONERATE. | 
To unload. [ Obs.] Cockeram., 

De-6n/to-lbs/ie-al, a. Pertaining to deontology. 

Dé/on-tdl/o-gist, n. One versed in deontology. 

De/ont6Vo-gy,n. [From Gr. déov, gen. dévvros, 
necessary, an obligation, p.n. of dev, it is necessary, 
and \éyos, discourse.) The science of that which is 
morally binding or obligatory. J. Bentham. 

De-dp’/pi-late, v.¢. [From de and oppilate, q. v.] 
To free from obstructions; to clear a passage 
through. [Obs.] Boyle. 

De-6p'pi-la/tion, n. [From de and _oppilation, 
q. v.] Removyal of obstructions. ee Browne. 

De-dp/pi-la-tive, a. [From de and oppilative, q. v.] 
Serving to remove obstructions; aperient; deob- 
struent. [Obs.] Harvey. 

De-6dp/pi-la-tive, n. (Med.) A medicine which re- 
moves obstructions; an aperient. [Obs.] 

De-6r'di-na/tion, n. [From de and ordination, 
q.v.] Disorder, [Obs.] ‘Excess of riot and de- 
ordination.” Bp. Taylor. 

De-ds/eu-lite, v. t. [Lat. deosculari, deosculatum, 
from de and osculari, to kiss, See OSCULANT.] To 
kiss. [Obds.] Cockeram. 

De-bs/eu-la/tion, n. [Lat. deosculatio, It. deoscu- 
lazione.] A kissing. [Obs.] Stillingfleet. 

De-6x/i-date, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DEOXIDATED ; p. pr. 
& vb. Nn. DEOXIDATING.] [From de and owxidate, 
q.v.]  (Chem.) To deprive of oxygen, or reduce 
from the state of an oxide. [Written also deovydate. 

De-6x/i-da/tion, n. [From de and oxidation, q. v. 
(Chem.) The act or process of reducing from the 
state of an oxide. [Written also Seay a 

De-6x/i-di-za/tion, n. (Chem.) Deoxidation. [Writ- 
ten also deoxydization { 

De-6x/i-dize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEOXIDIZED; p.pr. 
& vb. N. DEOXIDIZING.] [From de and owidize, q.v.] 
(Chem.) To deoxidate. [Written also deoxydize. | 

De-6x/y-Sen-ate, v.t. [imp.& p.p. DEOXYGEN- 
ATED; Pp. pr. & vb. nN. DEOXYGENATING. | eee de 
and oxygenate, q. v.] (Chem.) To deprive of oxygen. 

De-6x’/y-Sen-a/tion, n. [From de and oxrygena- 
tion, gq. v.] (Chem.) The act or operation of de- 
priving of oxygen. 

De-paint/, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DEPAINTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DEPAINTING.] [Fr. dépeindre, p. p. dé 
peint, O. Fr. depeinct, Lat. depingere, depictum, 
from de and pingere, Fr. peindre, to paint; Pr. de- 
penher, It. dipingere. Cf. DEPEINCT and DEPIcr. |] 

1. To paint; to picture; to make a likeness of; 
hence, to describe; to delineate in words; to de- 
pict. [Obs.] ‘‘The saint... on his shield de- 
painted.” Spenser. 

In few words you shall see the nature of many memorable 
persons... , depuinted. Holland. 


2. To mark with color; to color. ‘Silver drops 
her vermeil cheeks depaint.” Fairfax. 


De-paint/er, n. One who depaints or depicts. [ Obs. ] 
De-pirt’, v.t. [imp.& p.p. DEPARTED; p. pr. & 
vb, nN. DEPARTING.] [From Lat. de and partire, 
partiri, to part, divide, distribute, from pars, a part ; 
Fr. départir, to divide, distribute, se départir, to 
separate one’s self, depart; partir, to divide, de- 
part, O. Fr. se partir, to depart; Pr. departir, to 
separate, divide; Sp. departir, departirse, It. di- 
partire, dipartirst. See PART, v.] 
1. To go forth or away; to quit, leave, or sep- 
arate from a place or person; opposed to arive ;— 
often with from before the place or thing left. ‘‘ Hre 


thou from hence depart.” Milton. 
He which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart. Shak. 


2. To pass away; to vanish; to perish. 
The glory is departed from Israel, 1 Sam. iv. 21. 
8. To quit this world; to decease; to die. 
Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace. Luke ii. 29. 
4. To part; —followed by with. [Obs.] ‘ Hath 
willingly departed with a part.” Shak. 
To depart from, to forsake; to abandon; not to adhere 
to; as, we can not depart from our rules; to depart fronr 
a title or defense in legal pleading. 


If the plan of the convention be found to depart from re~ 
publican principles. Madison. 


De-piirt/, v.t. 1. To divide or separate; to sever; 
to part. [Obs.] 


2. To divide in order to share. [Obs.] ‘‘ That 
he depart with me the heritage.” 
Luke xii. 13, Wycliffe’s Trans. 

3. To leave; to quit; to retire from; as, to depart 
this life. ‘‘ Ere I depart his house.” Shak. 

De-piirt’, n. 1. The act of departing; hence, death. 
[Obs.] “At my depart from France.” Shak. 
“ Your loss and his depart.” Shak. 

2. Division; separation; as of compound sub- 
stances into their ingredients, [Obs.] ‘‘ Water of 
depart.” Bacon. 

De-pirt/er, n. 1. One who departs. 
2. One who refines metals by separation. [ Qvs.] 
Dé/par-ti/tion (-tish’un), n. The act of dividing; 
separation. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
De-pirt/ment, n. [Fr. département, O. Fr. depar- 
timent, from départir ; Pr. departiment, departe- 
a a apni 
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ment, It. dipartimento, Sp. departimiento, departi- 
mento, departamento. See eat 

1. Act of departing; departure. [Obs.] ‘‘ Sudden 
departments from one extreme to another.” Wotton. 

2. A part, portion, or subdivision. 

3. A distinct course of life, action, study, or the 
like; appointed sphere or walk; province. ‘‘ Su- 
perior to Pope in Pope’s own peculiar department 
of literature.” Macaulay. 

4. Subdivision of business or official duty; es- 
pecially, one of the principal divisions of executive 
government; as, the treasury department, the war 
department; also, in a university, one of the di- 
visions of instruction; as, the medical department, 
the department of physics, and the like. 

5. Territorial division; province; especially, in 
France, one of the districts into which the country 
is divided for governmental purposes; as, the de- 
partment of the Loire. 

6. A military subdivision of a country; as, the 
department of the Potomac, &c. 

De-pirt-mént/al, a. Pertaining to a department 
or division. Burke. 

De-piart/iire (de-pirt/yur, 53), nm. [From depart, 
q. v.; Fr. départ. 

1. The act of departing or going away; separa- 
tion or removal from a place. ‘Departure from 
this happy place.” y Milton. 

2. Removal from the present life; death; decease ; 
passing away. 

His timely departure... barred him from the knowledge 
of his son’s miseries. Sidney. 

3. Deviation or abandonment, as of a rule of du- 
ty, of an action, or of a plan or purpose. ‘ Any de- 
parture from a national standard.” Prescott. 

4. Division; separation; putting away, as by di- 
vorce. [Obs.] ‘‘No other remedy or retirement 
... but absolute departure.” Milton. 

5. (Navigation & Surv.) The distance east or 
west, as of a ship or the end of a course, from the 
particular meridian from which the vessel or course 
departs; the distance between two meridians pass- 
ing through the extremities of a course. 

G. (Law.) The desertion by a party to any plead- 
ing of the ground taken by him in his last anteced- 
ent pleading, and the adoption of another. Bouvier. 

Syn.— Death; demise; release. See DEATH. 

De-pas’cent, a. [Lat. depascens, p. pr. of depas- 
cere, from de and pascere, to pasture, to feed.] 
Feeding. [Obs. 

De-past/iire (-past/yur, 53), v.¢. [From de and past- 
wre,q.v.] [Obs.] To eat up or consume. [0bs.] 
e-past/ire,v.i. [imp. & p.p. DEPASTURED ; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. DEPASTURING.] To feed; to graze. [Obs.] 

If a man takes in a horse, or other cattle, to graze and de- 
pasture in his grounds, which the law calls agistment. 

Blackstone. 

De-pa’tri-ate, v.é.or7z. [Lat., from de, from, and 
patria, one’s country.| To go, or cause to go, from 
a native country. [Obs.] 

A subject born in any state 
May, if he please, depatriate. Mason. 

De-pau/’per-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DEPAUPER- 
ATED; p. pr.& vb. N. DEPAUPERATING.] [L. Lat. 
depauperare, depauperatum, from Lat. de and pau- 
perare, to make poor, from pauper, poor; Pr. & Sp. 
depauperar.| To make poor ; to impoverish; to 
deprive of fertility or richness. pone “ Depau- 
perate the ground.” Mortimer. ‘ Humility of mind 
which depauperates the spirit.” Bp. Taylor. 

De-pau’per-ate, a. (Bot.) Falling short of the natu- 
ral size, from being impoverished or starved. Gray. 

De-pau’per-ize, v. t. To free from paupers; to 
rescue from poverty. [fare.] 

De-péach’,v. ¢. [Fr. dépécher, to hasten to a result. 
See Dispatcu.] To dispatch; to discharge. [Obs.] 
“As soon as the party... before our justices 
shall be depeached.” Hackluyt. 

De-pée/ti-ble, a. [From Lat. depectere, to comb 
off, from de and pectere, to comb, Gr. rexrety, 7é- 
xetv.] Tough; thick; capable of extension. [Obs.] 

Some bodies are of a more depectible nature than oil. Bacon. 

De-pée/t-la’tion, n. [From Lat. depeculari, to 
embezzle, from de and peculari. See PECULATE.] 
A robbing or embezzlement. [Obs.] ‘Depecula- 
tion of the public treasure.” Hobbes. 

De-peinct’ (de-pant’), v. t [See DEPAIntT.] To 
paint. [Obs. Spenser. 

De-pénd’, v.27. [imp. & p. p. DEPENDED; p. pr. & 
vb.N. DEPENDING.] [Lat. dependére, from de and 
pendére, to hang; Fr. dépendre, Sp. depender, It. 
dipendere. | 

1. To hang; to be sustained by being fastened or 
attached to something above. ‘And ever-burning 
lamps depend in rows.” Pope. 

2. To be in suspense; to be or remain undeter- 
mined; as, a cause depending in court. 

. You will not think it unnatural that those who have an ob- 
ject depending, which strongly engages their hopes and fears, 
should be somewhat inclined to superstition. urke, 

3. To rely for support; to be conditioned or con- 
tingent; to stand related to any thing, as to an effi- 
cient or determining cause, or necessary condition, 
&c.;—followed by on or upon, formerly by of. 

The conclusion ... that our happiness depends little on po- 


litical institutions, and much on the temper and regulation of 
our own minds, Macaulay. 


4. To rely; to rest with confidence; to trust; to 
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confide ; to have full confidence or belief; as, we de- 
pend on the word or assurance of our friends; we 
depend on the arrival of the mail at the usual hour, 

5. To be in a condition of service; to act as a de- 
pendent or retainer. 

And the remainders that shall still depend, 
To be such men as may besort your age. Shak. 

De-pénd/a-ble, a. Worthy of being depended on; 
reliable. [Obs.] ‘‘ Dependable friendships.” ope. 

De-pénd/ant, n. See DEPENDENT. 

De-pénd/enge, n. [L. Lat. dependentia, from Lat, 
dependens ; Fr. dépendance, Sp. dependencia, It. di- 
pendenza. See infra.) 

1. The act or state of depending or of being de- 
pendent; the act of hanging down; suspension from 
a support. 

2. Subjection to the action of a cause or law; 
as, the dependence of cause and effect. 

3. Mutual connection and support ; concatenation ; 
systematic inter-relation. ‘‘ Dark and intricate of 
purpose, without any dependence or order.” More. 

4. Subjection to the direction or disposal of an- 
other; inability to help or provide for one’s self. 

5. A resting with confidence; reliance; trust. 

Affectionate dependence on the Creator is the spiritual life 
of the soul, T. Erskine. 

6. That on which one depends or relies; as, he 
was her sole dependence. 

7. That which depends; a thing dependent, asa 
thing or connected series of things hanging down 
or suspended, ‘*A large dependence from the 
bough.” Dryden. 

8. A matter which is depending, or in suspense, 
and still to be determined; ground of controversy 
or quarrel. [Obs.] ‘To goon now with my first 
dependence.” Beau. § Fi. 

De-pénd/en-cy, n. 1. State of being dependent; 
dependence; suspension; subordination; concate- 
nation; reliance; trust. 

Any long series of action, the parts of which have very 
much dependency each on the other. Sir J. Reynolds. 

2. A thing hanging down or depending; a de- 
pendence, 

3. That which is attached to something else as its 
consequence, subordinate, satellite, and the like. 
“This earth and its dependencies.” Burnet. 

Modes I call such complex ideas which... are considered 
as dependencies on or affections of substances. Locke. 

4. A territory remote from the kingdom or state 
to which it belongs, but subject to its dominion; a 
colony; as, Great Britain has its dependencies in 
Asia, Africa, and America, 

B=" Dependence is more used in the abstract, and de- 
pendency in the concrete. 

De-pénd’ent, a. [Lat. dependens, p. pr. of depen- 
dere; Fr. dépendant, Sp. dependente, dependiente, 
It. dipendente. See DEPEND.] 

1. Hanging down; fully extended; as, a depend- 
ent bough or leaf. 

2. Relying on, or subject to, something else for 
support; not able to exist, or sustain itself, or to 
perform any thing, without the will, power, or aid 
of something else; not self-sustaining; contingent 
or conditioned; subordinate ; — often with on or 
upon; as, dependent on God; dependent upon 
friends. 

England, long dependent and degraded, was again a power 
of the first rank. Macaulay. 

De-pénd/ent,. 1. One who depends; one who is 
sustained by another, or who relies on another for 
support or favor; a retainer; as, a numerous train 
of dependents. 

A host of dependents on the court, suborned to play their 
part as witnesses. Hallam. 

2. That which depends; corollary; consequence. 
‘With all its circumstances and dependents.” 

Prynne. 

De-pénd/ent-ly, adv. In a dependent manner. 

De-pénd/er, n. One who depends; a dependent. 

De-péo’ple, v.t. To depopulate. [Obs.] Chapman. 

De-ptr’/dit, n. [Lat. deperditus, p. p. of deperdere, 
from de and perdere, to lose, destroy. See PERDI- 
TION.] That which is lost or destroyed. [f.] Paley. 

De-pér/dite-ly, adv. Ruinously ; Sere aah 

Dép/er-di’/tion (-dish/un), n. [O. Fr. deperdition, 
Pr. deperdicio, Sp. deperdicion. See supra.] Loss; 


destruction. [Obs.] Browne. 
De-pért/i-ble, a. Capable of being divided; sepa- 
rable. [Obs.] Bacon, 
De-phlégm/! (-flém/), v. ¢ To rid of phlegm; to 
dephlegmate. [Obs.] Boyle. 


De-phlég/mate,v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEPHLEGMAT- 
ED; p. pr. & vb. nN. DEPHLEGMATING.] [N. Lat. 
dephlegmare, dephlegmatum, from de and Lat. 
phlegma, phlegm, Gr. @dEyuas Fr. déflegmer, It. 
deflemmare. See PuLtEGM.] To deprive of super- 
abundant water, as by evaporation or distillation ; 
to clear of aqueous matter; to rectify;—used of 
spirits and acids. 

Dé’/phleg-ma/tiom (Synop., §180),. [N. Lat. de- 
phlegmatio, Fr. déflegmation.| The operation of 
separating water from spirits and acids, by evapo- 
ration or repeated distillation ;— called also concen- 
tration, especially when acids are the subject of it. 

De-phlégm/ed-mess (-flém/-), m. A state of being 
freed from water. [Obs.] Boyle. 

Dé phlo-gis/ti-eate, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DEPHLO- 
GISTICATED; p. pr. & vb. nN. DEPHLOGISTICATING. ] 





DEPLOY 


[From de and phlogisticate, q. v.; Fr. déphlogisti- 
quer, It. deflogisticare.] (O. Chem.) To or ve of 
phlogiston, or the supposed principle of inflamma- 
bility. Priestley. 

Dephlogisticaied air, oxygen gas;—so called by Dr. 
Priestley and others of his time. 

De-piet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEPICTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. DEPICTING.] [Lat. depingere, depictum. See 
DEPAINT.] : 

1. To form a colored likeness of; to represent by 
a picture; to paint; to portray, : 

His arms are fairly depicted in hischamber. Fuller. 

2. To represent in words; to describe. _ 

Cesar’s gout was then depicted in energetic language. Motley. 
De-pie/tion, n. <A painting or depicting. [Rare.] 
De-piet/ire (-pikt/yyr, 53), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DE- 

PICTURED; p. pr. & vb. n. DEPICTURING.}. froth 

Lat. de and pictura, painting.] To make a picture 

of; to paint; to picture; to represent in colors. 
Several persons were depictured in caricature. Fielding. 

Dép/i-late, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DEPILATED; p. pr. & 
vb.N. DEPILATING.] [Lat. eee depilatum, from 
de and pilare, to put forth hairs, from pilus, hair; 
Fr. dépiler, Pr. depilar.] To strip of hair. fobs. 

Dép/i-la/tion, n. (Fr. dépilation, Pr. depilacio. 
Act_of pulling out or removing the hair. Dryden. 

De-pil/a-to-ry, a. Having the quality or power to 
remove the hair and make bald or bare. 

De-pil/a-to-ry, n. [Fr. dépilatoire, It. depilatorio.] 
Any application which is used to take off the hair 
of an animal body; such as lime and orpiment. 

Dép/i-lotis, a. (Lat. de and pilosus, hairy, from 
pilus, hair. See Pinovus.] Without hair; hair- 
less. Browne. 

Dée'plan-ta/tion, n. [From Lat. deplantare, to 
take off a twig, N. Lat., to take out a plant, from de 
and plantare, to plant, from planta, plant; Fr. dé- 
planter.| The act of taking up plants from beds. 

De-pléte’, v.t¢. [imp. & p. p. DEPLETED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. DEPLETING.] [Lat. deplere, depletum, to 
empty out, from de and plere, to fill.] 

1. (Med.) To empty or unload, as the vessels of | 
the human system, by venesection or medicine. 

2. To reduce by destroying or consuming the 
vital powers of; to exhaust the strength or re- 
sources.of, as a country. 

De-plé’tion, n._ [Fr. déplétion.] 

1. The act of depleting or emptying. 

2. (Med.) The act of diminishing the quantity of 
fiuid in the vessels by venesection or otherwise. 

De-plé/to-ry, a. Calculated to deplete. 

Dép/li-ea/tion, n. [From L. Lat. deplicare, from 
Lat. de and plicare, to fold.} An unfolding, un- 
twisting, or unplaiting. [Obs. Mountagu. 

De-pl6r/a-ble,a. [Fr. deplorable. See DEPLORE.] 
Worthy of being deplored or lamented; lamentable ; 
pitiable; causing grief; hence, sad; calamitous; 
a ee ; wretched ; as, life’s evils are deplor- 
able. 

Individual sufferers are in a much more deplorable condition 
than any others. Burke. 

De-plor’a-ble-ness, n. The state of being deplor- 
able; misery; wretchedness. 

De-plor/a-bly, adv. In a manner to be deplored; 
lamentably ; miserably ; as, manners are deplorably 

‘CA more de- 


corrupt. 
[Obs.] Ors 
aker. 


De-plo/rate, a. 
plorate estate.” 

Dép/lo-ra/tion, n. [Lat. deploratio, O. Fr. déplo- 
ration, It. deplorazione. See infra.| The act of 
deploring or lamenting. [Obs.] ‘‘ The deploration 
of her fortune.” Speed. 

De-plore’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEPLORED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DEPLORING.|] [Fr. déplorer, Lat. deplorare, 
from de and plorare, to ery out, wail, lament; It. 
deplorare, Sp. deplorar.] 3 

1. To feel or express deep and poignant grief for; 
to bewail; to lament; to mourn; to sorrow over. 


'To find her, or for ever to deplore 


Deplorable. 


Milton. 


Her loss. 
2. To weep; to effuse, as tokens of grief. 
Never more 
Will I my master’s tears to you deplore. Shak. 


Syn.—To DEpLtore, Mourn, LAMENT, BEWAIL, Br- 
MOAN. Journ is the generic term, denoting a state of grief 
or sadness. To lament is to express grief by outcries, and 
denotes an earnest and strong expression of sorrow. To 
deplore marks a deeper and more prolonged emotion. 
To dewail and to bemoan are appropriate only to cases of 
poignant distress, in which the grief finds utterance either 
in wailing or in moans and sobs. A man laments his 
errors, and deplores the ruin they have brought on his 
faraily; mothers bewatl or bemoan the loss of their chil- 


dren. 
De-plbr’ed-ly, adv. Lamentably. [Obs.] 
De-plor’/ed-ness, n. The state of being deplored 


or deplorable. _. Bp. Hall. 
De-plore’ment, n. The act of deploring; deplora- 
tion. [ Obs.] Cockeram. 
De-pl6r’er, n. One who deplores or deeply la- 
ments; a deep mourner. ‘ 
De-plor/ing-ly, adv. In a deploring manner, 
De-ploy’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEPLOYED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. DEPLOYING.] [Fr. déployer, from dé, for des, 
equiy. to Lat. dis, and ployer, man to plier, to fold, 
from Lat. plicare, to fold; Pr. desplegar, despleyar, 
despleiar ; Sp. desplegar; Pg. despregar; It. dis- 
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DEPLOY 


piegare, spiegure. See PLICATION.] (WMil.) To 
open; to extend; to display; as, to deploy a col- 
umn of troops into line of battle. 
De-ploy’,v.i. (Mil.) (a.) To form in line of bat- 
tle from column. (b.) To take intervals as skir- 
_ mishers. 
De-ploy’, n. (Mil.) (a.) The act of forming 
De-ploy’ment, line of battle from column, (0.) 
_ The act of taking intervals as skirmishers, 
Dép/lu-mi/tion, n. [See infra.] 
__ ]. The stripping or falling off of plumes or feath- 
» Were. *- Cotgrave. 
_ Q. (Med.) A disease of the eyelids, attended with 
__ swelling and loss of the eyelashes. Phillips. 
De-pliime’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DEPLUMED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. DEPLUMING.] [Fr. déplumer, L. Lat. deplu- 
mare, from Lat. de and plumare, to cover with feath- 
ers, from pluma, feather, down, deplumis, feather- 
less; Pr. deplumar ; Sp. & Pg. desplumar ; It. spi- 
—umare.) 
1. To strip or pluck off the feathers of; to deprive 
_ of plumage. wn Ne A 
aif) i ope every bird had his own 
aon me depluming of the pop y — 





2. To lay bare; to expose. 
_ The exposure and depluming of the leading humbugs of the 
age. De Quincey, 
De-p0 lar-i-za/tion, n. [From de and polarization, 
q.v.; Fr. dépolarisation.] (Opt.) The act of de- 
priving of polarity, as rays of light. ny i 
De-pO'lar-ize, v.t. [From de and polarize, q. v.; 
Fr. dépolariser. See PoLArity.] (Opt.) To de- 
prive of polarity. ‘‘The depolarizing property of 
minerals.” Sir D. Brewster. 
De-pone’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEPONED; p. pr. & 
vb, 2. DEPONING.] [Lat. deponere, from de and po- 
nere, to put, place; Pr. & Sp. deponer, Pg. depor, 
It. deporre, diporre.] 

1. To lay down asa pledge or security; to wager. 
[ Obs. Hudibras. 

2. To assert under oath; to make deposition of; 

to depose. 

Sprat deponeth that he entered thereafter in conference. 

' State Trials, 

(= In the latter sense, the word is a Scotticism, and 
is rarely employed by good English writers. 

De-pone’, v. i. 1. To testify under oath; to depose. 
. To make an assertion; to give testimony. 

The fairy Glorianda, whose credibility on this point can not 
be called in question, depones to the confinement of Merlin in 
a tree. Dunlop. 

De-po/nent, a. [Lat. deponens, laying down (its 
mover passive meaning), p. pr. of deponere; Fr. 
Sponent ; Pr. deponen; Sp. & It. deponente; Pg. 
depoente. See supra.) (Gram.) Having a passive 
form with an active meaning ;—said of certain verbs. 
De-po/nent, n. [Lat. deponens, laying down (evi- 
dence); It. deponente. See supra.] 

1. (Law.) ae who deposes or gives a deposition 
under oath; one who gives written testimony to be 
used as evidence in a court of justice, 

2. (Gram.) A deponent verb. 

Syn.—Dsrronent, AFFIANT. These are legal terms 
describing a person who makes a written declaration un- 
der oath, with a view to establish certain facts. An afi- 
ant is one who makes an affidavit, or declaration under 
oath, in order to establish the truth of what he says. A 
deponent is one who makes a deposition, or gives written 
testimony under oath, to be used in the trial of some case 
before a court of justice. 

De-pbp/i-la-cy, n. Depopulation. [Rare.] 

De-pdpralate v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEPOPULATED ; 

p. pr. & vb. N, DEPOPULATING.| [Pr. depopular ; 
‘. It. dipopolare; Fr. dépeupler, O. Fr. depopuler. 

The Lat. depopulart and populari mean, to ravage, 

originally to fill with (hostile) people, from populus, 
apeople.}] To deprive of inhabitants, whether by 

_ death or by expulsion; to reduce greatly the popu- 
lousness of; to dispeople. 

_ $e Itis not synonymous with laying waste or destroy- 
‘ing, being limited to the loss of inhabitants; as, an army 
‘ora famine may depopulate a country. It rarely expresses 

an entire loss of inhabitants, but often a great diminution 
of vpn numbers. The deluge nearly depopulated the 
earth. 

De-pdp/i-late, v. i. To become dispeopled. 

De-pop/i-la/tion, n, (Lat. depopulatio, Fr. dé- 
population, It. depopulazione.] ‘The act of depop- 
ulating, or the condition of being depopulated; de- 
struction or expulsion of inhabitants. 

The desolation and depopulation [of St. Quentin] were now 
complete. Motley. 

De-pdp/i-la/tor, n, [Lat.] One who depopulates ; 
a dispeopler. 

De-port’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEPORTED; p. pr. & 
vD. N. DEPORTING.}] [Fr. déporter, to transport for 
life, O. Fr., to divert, amuse, Pr. deportar, to divert, 
Sp. deportar, It. diportare, from Lat. deportare, to 
carry away, to transport, from de and portare, to 

earry. Cf. DEPORTMENT.] 
‘ 1. To transport; to carry away; to exile; to send 
into banishment. 
- He told us he had been deported to Spain, with a hundred 
others like himself. Walsh. 
2. To carry or demean; to conduct; to behave ; — 
followed by the reflexive pronoun. 


Let an embassador deport himself in the most graceful man- 
ner before a prince. ‘ope. 


| 
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De-port’, n. Behavior; carriage; demeanor; de- 
portment. pope “‘ Goddess-like deport.” Milton. 
Dé/por-ta/tion, n. [Lat. deportatio, Fr. déporta- 
tion, Sp. deportacion, It. deportazione. See supra.) 
The act of deporting or exiling, or the state of being 
deported or exiled; banishment; transportation. 
In their deportations, they often had the favor of their con- 
querors. Atterbury. 
De-port/ment, n. [Fr. déportement, misconduct, 
O. Fr., demeanor. See DEPORT.] Manner of de- 
porting or demeaning one’s self; carriage; espe- 
cially, manner of acting with respect to the courte- 
Bien and duties of life; behavior; demeanor; con- 
uct. 
The gravity of his deportment carried him safe through 
many difficulties. Swit. 


De-port/iire, n. Carriage; manner; bearing; de- 


portment. [Obs.] ‘Stately port and majestical 
deporture.” Speed, 
De-pos’a-ble (de-por’a-bl), a. Capable of being 
deposed or deprived of office. Howell. 
De-pods/al (de-po2/al), mn. The act of deposing, or 
divesting of office, Lox. 


De-podse! (de-piz’), v. t. _[imp. & p. p. DEPOSED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nm. DEPOSING.] [Fr. déposer, from Lat. 
deponere, depositum, from de and ponere, to put, 
place; Pr. depausar, to divest of office, O. Sp. de- 
posar, to give evidence in court. Though the Fr. 
déposer agrees in sense with the Lat, deponere, yet 
its form has been influenced by Fr. poser, from Lat. 
pausare. Cf. DEPONE and POSE. ] 

1. To lay down; to divest one’s self of; to lay 
aside. [0ds.] 
Thus when the state one Edward did depose, 
A greater Edward in his room arose. 
2. To let fall; to deposit. [Obs.] ‘‘ Additional 
mud deposed upon it.” Woodward, 
3. To reduce from a throne or other high station ; 
to dethrone; to degrade; to divest of office, 
A tyrant over his subjects, and therefore worthy to be de- 
posed. Prynne. 


4. To bear written testimony to; to aver upon 


Dryden. 


DEPRAVITY 


‘““The deposition of rough sand and rolled peb- 
bles.” H, Miller. 

2. The act of laying down or bringing before; 
presentation. 

The influence of princes upon the dispositions of their 
courts needs not the deposition of their examples, since it 
hath the authority of a known principle. Mountague. 

3. (Law.) The act of laying down one’s testimony 
in writing; written affirmation. 

4. The act of setting aside a public officer; dis- 
placement; removal. A deposition differs from ab- 
dication, an abdication being voluntary, and a depo- 
sition compulsory. 

5. That which is deposited ; matter laid or thrown 
down; sediment; incrustation; as, banks are some- 
times depositions of alluvial matter. 

6. An opinion, example, or statement laid down 
or asserted; a declaration. 

7. (Law.) Testimony laid or taken down in writ- 
ing, under oath or affirmation, before some compe- 
tent officer, and in reply to interrogatories and 
cross-interrogatories,. 

Syn.— Deposition, AFFIDAVIT. Afidavit is the wider 
term. It denotes any authorized ex parte written state- 
ment of a person, sworn to or affirmed before some com- 
petent magistrate. Itis made without cross-examination, 
and requires no notice to an opposing party. It is gen- 
erally signed by the party making it, and may be drawn 
up by himself or any other person. <A deposition is the 
written testimony of a witness, taken down in due form 
of law, and sworn to or affirmed by the deponent. It must 
be taken before some authorized magistrate, and upon a 
prescribed or reasonable notice to the opposing party, that 
he may attend and cross-examine. It is generally writ- 
ten down from the mouth of the witness by the magis- 
trate, or some person for him, and in his presence. 

De-pds/i-tor, n. [Lat., from deponere, depositum.] 
One who makes a deposit. 

De-p6s/i-to-ry, n. [L. Lat. depositorium, O. Fr. 
dépositoire.| A place where any thing is deposited 
for sale or keeping. A warehouse is a depository 
for goods, a clerk’s oflice for records. 

De-pds/i-tiire (53), n. Act of depositing; deposi- 
tion. [Obs. Browne. 


oath. ‘‘To depose the yearly rent or valuation of | De-pOt! (de-p5’, or dé/po) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr 


lands.” Bacon. 

5. To take the testimony of; to examine as a 
sworn witness. [O0bs.] 

Depose him in the justice of his cause. Shak. 

De-pdse’, v.i. To bear witness; to testify by depo- 
sition. 

Seeing ’twas he that made you to depose, 
Your oath, my lord, is frivolous and vain. Shak. 

De-pds/er (de-poz/er), rn. 1. One who deposes or 
degrades from office, 

2. One who testifies or deposes. 

De-pds/it, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEPOSITED; p. pr. & 
vb, 2. DEPOSITING.] [From Lat. deponere, deposi- 
tum; Pr., Sp., & Pg. depositar, It. depositare, 
dipositare. See supra and infra.) 

1. To lay down; to place; to put; as, a crocodile 
deposits her eggs in the sand; a bird deposits her 
eggs inanest; an inundation deposits particles of 
earth in a meadow. 

2. To lay up or away for safe keeping; to put up; 
to store; as, to deposit goods in a warehouse, or 
books in a library. 

3. To lodge in some one’s hands for safe keeping; 
to commit to the custody of another; to intrust; 
especially, to place in a bank, as a sum of money, to 
be drawn at will. 

4. To lay aside; to rid one’s self of. [0bs.] 

If what is written prove useful to you, to the depositing that 
which I can not but deem an error. Hammond. 

De-pds/it, n. [Lat. depositum, from depositus, p.p. 
of deponere; Pr. deposit, deposite, deposito, It. & 
Sp. deposito, Fr. dépot, O. Fr. depost. See supra, 
and cf. DEPOT. ] 

1. That which is deposed, or laid or thrown 
down; especially, matter precipitated from solution 
in water or any other liquid. 

The deposit already formed affording to the succeeding por- 
tions of the charged fluid a basis. Kirwan. 

2. That which is placed any where, or in any 
one’s hands, for safe keeping; something intrusted 
to the care of another; especially, a sum of money 
left with a bank or banker, subject to order, ‘‘ Not 
so faithful a guardian of her deposit.” 

3. A place where things are deposited; a deposi- 
tary. [Lare.] 

In deposit, or on deposit, in trust or safe keeping as a 
deposit. 

De-pdsli-ta-ry, n. (Lat. depositarius, from depo- 
nere, depositum; It., Sp., & Pg. depositario, Pr. 
depositari, Fr. dépositaire. See DEPOSE. | 

1. A person with whom any thing is left or lodged 
in trust; one to whom a thing is committed for safe 
keeping, or to be used for the benefit of the owner; 
a trustee; a guardian. 

V’ve made you my guardian, my depositary. Shak. 

2. (Law.) One to whom goods are bailed, to be 
kept for the bailor without a recompense. Kent. 

Dép/o-si/tiom (-zish/un) (Synop., § 180), m. [Lat, 
depositio, from deponere, depositum ; Fr. déposition, 
Pr. depositio, Sp. deposicion, It. deposizione. See 
DEPOSE. | > 

1. The act of deposing or depositing; the act of 
laying down or throwing down; precipitation, 


dépot. See DEPOSIT, n.] 

1. A place of deposit; any place of deposit for 
the storing or safe keeping of goods; a warehouse; 
a storehouse. 

2. (Mil.) (a.) A military station where stores and 
provisions are kept, or where recruits are assem- 
bled and drilled. (0.) (Hng. & France.) The head- 
quarters of a regiment, where all supplies are re- 
ceived and distributed, recruits are assembled and 
instructed, infirm or disabled soldiers are taken 
care of, and all the wants of the regiment are pro- 
vided for. 

3. A railway station; a building for the accom- 
modation and protection of railway passengers or 
freight. 

Syn. — See SraTIon. 

Dép/ra-va'tion, n. [Lat. depravatio, from depra- 
vare; Fr. dépravation, Sp. depravacion, It. depra- 
vazione. See ivr.) 

1. The act of speaking ill of any thing; censure; 
ill-natured criticism. [Obs.] 

Stubborn critics, apt, without a theme, 
For depravation. Shak. 

2. The act of depraying, degrading, or defaming ; 
the act of corrupting. 

3. The state of being depraved or degenerated ; 
a state of corruption or profligacy. 

Syn.—Depravity; corruption. See DEPRAVITY. 

De-priaive’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEPRAVED; p. pr. & 
vb. MN. DEPRAVING.] [Fr. dépraver, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
depravar, It. depravare, Lat. depravare, from de 
and pravus, crooked, distorted, perverse, wicked, 
vicious, bad.] 

1. To speak ill of; to pervert; to misrepresent. 
COs. Golden Book. 

2. To make bad or worse; to impair; to vitiate ; 
to corrupt. 

Whose pride depraves each other better part. 

3. To defame; to traduce, [Obs.] 

Troy ... doth deprave thy noblesse in mine ears. Chapman. 

Syn.—To corrupt; vitiate; contaminate; pollute. 

De-prav/ed-ly, adv. Ina depraved manner. 

De-prav/ed-ness, n. State of being depraved; 
corruption; taint. Hammond. 

De-prave/ment, n. Act of depraving, or state of 
being depraved; depravity. [Obs.] Milton. 

De-prav/er, n. One who depraves or corrupts. 

De-prav’/ing-ly, adv. Ina depraving manner. 

De-priav/i-tty, n. [From Lat. de and pravitas, 
crookedness, perverseness, from pravus. See DE- 
PRAVE.] The state of being depraved or corrupted ; 
a vitiated state of moral character; want of virtue; 
extreme wickedness; absence of religious feeling 
and principle. 

Syn.—Corruption; vitiation; wickedness; vice ; con- 
tamination ; degeneracy. —DEPRAVITY, DEPRAVATION, 
Corruption. Depravity is a vitiated state of mind or feel- 
ing; as, the depravity of the human heart; depravity ot 
public morals. Depravation points to the act or process 
of making depraved, and hence to the end thus reached ; 
as, a gradual depravation of principle; a depravation of 
manners, of morals, of the heart, &c. Corruptton is the 
only one of these words which applies to physical sub- 


Spenser, 
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DEPRECABLE 


stances, and in reference to these denotes the process by 
which their component parts are dissolved. Hence, when 
figuratively used, it denotes an utter vitiation of princi- 
ple or feeling. Depravity applies only to the mind and 
heart: we can speak of a depraved taste, but not of de- 
pravity of taste. The other two words haye a wider use: 
we can speak of the depravation or the corruption of 
taste and public sentiment. Depravity is more or less 
open; corruption is more or less disguised in its opera- 
tions. What is depraved requires to be reformed; what 
is corrupt requires to be purified. 
Dép/re-ea-ble, a. [Lat. deprecabilis, It. depreca- 
bile.] Worthy to be deprecated. Paley. 
Dép/re-eate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEPRECATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. DEPRECATING.] [Lat. deprecari, de- 
precatum, from de and precari, to pray ; Sp. depre- 
car, It. deprecare. See PRAY. ] To pray against; 
to seek to avert by prayer; to desire the removal of; 
to seek deliverance from; to regret deeply. 
His purpose was deprecated by all around him, and he was 
with difficulty induced to abandon it. W. Scott. 
Dép/re-ea’/ting-ly, adv. In a deprecating manner. 
Dép/re-ea/tion, n. [Lat. deprecatio, Fr. dépréca- 
tion, Sp. deprecacion, It. deprecazione.| : 
1. Act of deprecating; a praying against evil; 
prayer that an evil may be removed or prevented. 


“Humble deprecation.” Milton. 
2. Entreaty for pardon; petitioning. one 
3. An imprecation or curse. [O0bds.] Gilpin. 


Dép’re-ea'tive, a. [Lat. deprecativus, It. & Sp. 
deprecativo, Fr. déprécatif.| Having the form of a 
prayer; deprecatory. 

Dép/re-ea/tor, n. [Lat. deprecator.] 
deprecates. 

Dép/re-ea-to-ry (50), a. |Lat. deprecatorius, 8p. 
deprecatorio.| Serving to deprecate; tending to 
remove or avert evil by prayer. ‘‘ Humble and 
deprecatory letters.” Bacon. 

De-pré/ci-ate (-shi-at, 95), v. f. [imp. & p. p. DE- 
PRECIATED; p. pr. & vb. nN. DEPRECIATING.] [Lat. 
depretiare, depretiatum, from de and pretiare, to 
prize, from pretium, price; Fr. déprécier, dépriser. 
See Pricr.] To lessen in price or estimated value ; 
to lower the worth of; to represent as of little 
value or claim to esteem. 


Which ... some over-severe philosophers may look upon 
fastidiously, or undervalue and depreciate. Cudworth. 


To prove that the Americans ought not to be free, we are 

obliged to depreciate the value of freedom itself. Burke. 

Syn.—To decry; disparage; traduce; lower; detract; 
underrate. See Decry. 

De-pré/ci-ate (-pré’shi-), v. 7. To fall in value; to 
become of less worth; to sink in estimation; as, a 
paper currency will depreciate, unless it is con- 
vertible into specie. 

De-pré/ci-a/tion (-pre/shi-), n. [Fr. dépréciation.] 

1. The act of lessening, or seeking to lessen, rep- 
utation, price, or value. 

2. The falling of value; reduction of worth, Burke. 

3. The state of being depreciated. 

De-pré/ci-a/tive (-pré/shi-), a. Inclined to under- 
rate; tending to depreciate. 

De-pré/ci-a/tor (de-pre/shi-a/tor), n. 
preciates. 

De-pré/ci-a-to-ry (-pré/shi-), a. Tending to depre- 
ciate. 

Dép/re-da-ble, a. Liable to depredation., [Obs.] 
‘‘ Made less depredable.” Bacon. 

Dép/re-date, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DEPREDATED; 
p. pr. & vb.n. DEPREDATING.] [Lat. depredari, 
depredatum, from de and predari, to plunder, from 
predo, plunderer, from preéda, plunder, prey; Fr. 
dépréder, Sp. depredar, It. depredare. | 

1. To subject to plunder and pillage; to despoil; 
to lay waste. 

2. To destroy by eating; to devour. 

It maketh the substance of the body ... less apt to be con- 
sumed and depredated by the spirits. Bacon. 

Dép/re-date, v. i. To take plunder or prey; to com- 
mit waste; as, the troops depredated on the country. 

Dép’re-da/tion, n. (Lat. depredatio, Fr. dépré- 
dation, Sp. depredacion, It. depredazione.] The 
act of depredating, or the state of being depredated ; 
the act of despoiling or making inroads; as, the sea 
often makes depredations on the land. 

Dép/re-dia/tor, n. [Lat. depredator, It. depreda- 
tore.] One who plunders or pillages; a spoiler; a 
waster; arobber. 

Dép/re-da/to-ry, a. Tending or designed to depre- 
date; characterized by depredation; plundering; 
spoiling. 

De-préd/i-eate, v.t. [Lat.de and predicare. 
PREDICATE.] Toproclaim. [Rare.] 

Dép/re-hénd/, v. ¢. [imp.& p.p, DEPREHENDED; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. DEPREHENDING.| [Lat. deprehen- 
dere, from de and prehendere, to lay hold of, seize, 
O. Sp. deprehender. See PREIMENSIBLE. | 
1. To take unawares or by surprise; to seize, as 

a person committing an unlawful act; to catch. 

“The deprehended adulteress.” Bp. Taylor. 
2. To detect; to discover. ‘‘The motions... 

are to be deprehended by experience.” Bacon. 


One who 


One who de- 


See 


aw 


Dép/re-hén/si-ble, a. [See supra.] Liable to be 
caught or discovered, [Obs.] Petty. 
Dép/re-hén/si-ble-ness, n. Capability of being 
caught or discovered. [Obs.] Bailey. 


Dép/re-hén/sion (-hén/shun), n. 
si0. 
ery. 


[Lat. deprehen- 
See supra.] A catching or seizing; a discoy- 
[ Obs. ] Bp. Hall. 
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DEPUTY 


De-préss/,v, ¢. [imp. & p.p. DEPRESSED (de-prést/); | De-prés/trate, a. [From de and prostroten de-] 


p. pr. & vb. nN. DEPRESSING.] [Lat. deprimere, de- 
pressum, from de and premere, pressum, to press| 

1. To press down; to cause to sink; to let fall; 
to lower; as, to depress the muzzle of a gun; to de- 
press the eye. 

2. To bring down or humble; to abase, as pride. 

3. To cast a gloom upon; to sadden; as, his 
spirits were depressed. 

4. To lessen the activity of; to embarrass, as 
trade, commerce, &c. 

5. To lessen the price of; to cause to decline in 
value; to cheapen. 

6. (Alg.) To reduce to a lower degree ;— said of 
an equation. [Obs.] 

To depress the pole (Naut.), to cause it to appear lower 
or nearer the horizon, as by sailing toward the equator. 

Syn.—To sink; lower; abase; cast down; deject; 
humble; degrade; dispirit; discourage. 

De-préss’, a. Having the middle lower than the 
border; concave. [O0s.] ‘If the seal be depress 
or hollow.” Hammond, 

De-préssed/ (de-prést/), p. a. 

1. Pressed or forced down; lowered; dejected; 
dispirited; sad; humbled; sunk. 

2. (Bot.) (a.) Concave on the upper side ;— said 
of a leaf whose disk is lower than the border. (0.) 
Lying fiat ; — said of a radical leaf which lies on the 
ground. 

3. (Zodl.) Having the vertical section shorter 
than the horizontal or transverse;—said of the 
bodies of animals, or of parts of the bodies. 

De-préss/ing-ly, adv. Ina depressing manner, 

De-prés/sion (de-présh/un), 7. plo, depressio, 
Fr. dépression, Pr, depressio, Sp. depresion, It. de- 
pressione. | 

1. The act of depressing, or causing to fall. 

2. The state of being depressed or cast down; a 
sinking. 

3. A falling in of the surface; a sinking below its 
true place; a cavity or hollow; as, roughness, con- 
sisting in little protuberances and depressions. 

4, Humiliation; abasement, as of pride. 

5. Dejection; despondency. ‘‘ Depression of 
spirit.” Baker. 

6. Diminution of prosperity, as of trade, &c. 

7. (Astron.) The angular distance of a celestial 
object below the horizon. 

8. (Alg.) The operation of reducing to a lower 
degree ; — said of equations. 

9. (Surg.) A method of operating for cataract; 
couching. 

Depression of the dew-point (Meteor.), the number of 
degrees that the dew-point is lower than the actual tem- 
perature of the atmosphere. — Depression of the pole, its 
apparent sinking, as the spectator travels toward the 
equator. — Depression of the visible horizon (Astron.), the 
same as DIP OF THE HORIZON, q. V. 

Syn.— Abasement; reduction; sinking; fall; humili- 
ation; dejection; melancholy. 

De-préss/ive, a. [Sp. depresivo.] Able, or tend- 
ing, to depress or cast down. Thomson. 

De-préss/or,n. [It. depressore, Sp. depresor.] 

1. One who presses down; an oppressor. 

2. (Anat.) A muscle that depresses or draws 
down the part to which it is attached; as, the de- 
pressor of the lower jaw or of the eyeball; — called 
also depriment or deprimens. 

Dép/ri-ment, a. [Lat. deprimens, p. pr. of depri- 
mere. See DEPRESS.] Serving to depress, ‘‘Dep- 
riment muscles.” Derham. 

De-pri/sure, n. [From Fr. depriser, to undervalue, 
priser, to prize, prix, Lat. pretiwm, price.] Low 
estimation; disesteem; contempt, [Obs.] 

De-priv’a-ble, a, Liable to be deprived or to lose 
position; liable to be dispossessed or deposed. 
“Kings of Spain... deprivable for their tyran- 
nies,” Prynne. 

Dép/ri-va’tion, n. [L. Lat. deprivatio.] 

1. The act of depriving, dispossessing, or bereay- 
ing; the act of deposing, or divesting of some dignity. 

2. The state of being deprived; loss; want; be- 
reavement. 

3. (Zccl. Law.) The taking away from a clergy- 
man his benefice, or other spiritual promotion or 
dignity. Burrill, 

(= Deprivation is a beneficio or ab officio; the first 
takes away the living, the last degrades and deposes from 
the order. 

De-prive’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DEPRIVED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DEPRIVING.|] [L. Lat. deprivare, from Lat. 
de and privare, to bereaye, deprive, from privus, 
single, one’s own, private. See PRIVATE. ] 

1. To take away; to remoye; to put an end to, 

’Tis honor to deprive dishonored life. Shak. 

2. To dispossess; to bereave; to divest; to rob; 
—with a remoter object, usually preceded by of. 
“Deprived his blessed countenance.” Milton. 

3. To divest of office; to depose; to dispossess of 
dignity, especially ecclesiastical. ‘‘A minister de- 
priwed tor inconformity.” Bacon. 

Syn.— To strip ; bereave; rob; despoil; debar; abridge; 
divest. 

De-prive/ment, n. The act of depriving, or the 
state of being deprived; deprivation. [Obs.] 

De-priv’er, n. One who, or that which, deprives or 
bereaves. 





Fully prostrate; humble; low; ru 
How may weak mortal ever hope to file 3 
His unsmooth tongue, and his deprostrate style. G, Fletcher. 
Dépth, n. [From deep, q. v.; Goth. diupitha.] — 
1. The quality of Tae deep ; Osernces 3 per- 
endicular measurement downward from the sur- 

face, or horizontal measurement backward from the 
front; as, the depth of a river; the depth of a body 
of troops. gol cay “x 

2. Profundity; obscurity; penetration; poign- 
ancy; completeness; abjectness; darkness; low- 
ness; as, depth of knowledge, of musing, of color, 
of sound, &c. ; 

3. That which is deep; a deep, or the deepest, 
part or place; the deep; the middle part, as usually 
the deepest; as, the depth of night, or of winter. 

The depth closed me round about. Jonah ii. 5. 

4. (Logic.) The number of simple elements which 
an abstract conception or notion includes; the com- 
prehension or content. 

Depth of a sail (Naut.), the extent of a square sail 
from the head-rope to the foot-rope, or the length of the 
after-leech of a stay-sail or boom-sail;— commonly called 
the drop of a sail. 

Dépth/en, v.t. To deepen. [Obs.] Batley. 
Dépth/less, a. 1. Having no depth. 
2. Of measureless depth; unfathomable. ‘In 
clouds of depthless night.” Francis. 
De-pii/ce-late, v. ¢. poe Lat. de and L. Lat. pu- 
cella, virgin, Fr. pucelle, Pr. pucella; Fr. disboclert 
See PucELAGE.] To deflower; to bereaye of vir- 
ginity. [Obs.] Bailey. 
De-pi/di-eate, v. t. [Lat. depudicare, depudica- 
tum, to violate.] To deflower; to violate; to rayish. 
De-piilse’, v.t. (Lat, depellere, depulsum, from de 
and pellere, pulswm, to drive.] To drive away.. 


» Obs, 


[ Obs.] Cockeram. 
De-pul/sion, n. [Lat. depulsio.}] A driving or 
thrusting away. [Obs.] Speed. 


De-ptiV’so-ry,a. (Lat. depulsorius, from depulsor, 
one who drives away, from depellere.] Driving or 
thrusting away; averting. [Rare.]  ‘‘Depulsor 
sacrifices.” Holland, 

Dép/i-rite, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEPURATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. nN. DEPURATING.] [L. Lat. depurare, depu- 
ratum, from Lat. de and purare, to purify, from 
purus, clean, pure; Fr. dépurer, Pr. & Sp. depu- 
rar, It. depurare.| To free from impurities, hetero- 
geneous matter, or feculence; to purify. ‘*t To depu- 
rate the mass of blood.” Boyle. 

Dép/ii-rate (45), a. Depurated or freed from hetero- 
geneous matter, or from impurities. [Obs.] Boyle. 

Dép/i-ra/tion, n. (Fr. dépuration, Pr. depuracio ; 
Sp. depuracion ; It. depurazione.| The act or pro- 
cess of depurating or freeing from heterogeneous or 
impure matter, as a liquid or a wound, G 

Dép/ia-ra/tor, n. One who, or that which, cleanses. 

Dép/ii-ra-to-ry, a. [Fr. dépuratoire, It. depura- 
torio.) Depurating, or tending to depurate or 
cleanse. ; 

Depuratory disease (Med.), one that expels 
matter from the fluids of the system. c 

De-piire’, v.t. [Fr. dépurer. See DEPURATE.] To 
depurate. [Obs.] 

Be depured and cleansed before that he shall be uid up for 
r T'. Moi 


morbid 


pure gold in the treasures of God. Si re. 
De-piir/ga-to-ry, a. Serving to purge; tending to 
cleanse or purify. [0Obs.] Cotgrave. 


Dép/i-ri/tion (dép/yy-rish’un), n, [See DrEpu- 
RATE.] The removal of impurities; clarification, 
as of a liquid; depuration. 

Dép/i-ta/tion, n. [Fr. députation, Sp.deputacion, 
diputacion, It. deputazione.] 

1. The act of deputing, or of appointing a substi- 
tute or representative; character as so appointed, 
The authority of conscience stands founded upon its vice- 
regency and deputation under God. South. 
2. The person or persons deputed or commis- 
sioned by another person or party to act on their 
behalf; as, the general sent a deputation to the 
enemy to propose a truce, : 
By deputation, or in deputation, by delegated author- 
ity; as substitute; through the medium ofa deputy. [Obds.] _ 
Say to great Cesar this: In deputation 


I kiss his conquering hand. Shak. 
Dép/u-ta/tor, n. One who deputes, or makes a 
deputation. [Obs.] Locke. 


De-pite’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEPUTED}; p. pr. & vb. 
2. DEPUTING.] |[Fr. députer, Pr. & Pg. deputar, Sp. 
deputar, diputar, It. deputare, from Lat. deputare, 
to esteem, consider, and in late Lat. to destine, al- 
lot, from de and putare, to clean, prune, clear up, 
set in order, reckon, think. ] 

1. To appoint as substitute or agent; to commis- 
sion to act in one’s place; to delegate. 
There is no man deputed of the king to hear thee. 2 Sam. xy. 8. 
Some persons, deputed by a meeting, ... called upon him, 
Macaulay. 
2. To appoint; to assign; to choose. [Rare.] 
The most conspicuous places in cities are usually deputed 
for the erection of statues. arrow. 

De-pute’, n. A person deputed; a deputy. [ Scot.] 

Dép/i-tize, v.t. To appoint as one’s deputy; to 
empower to act in one’s stead; to depute. [fare. 


U.S.) 
Dép/ii-ty (d%p/yyt¥), n. [Fr. député, Pr. deputat, Sp. 


? 


es i! in 
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De-qu 





DEQUANTITATE 


deputado, diputado, It. deputato, L. Lat. deputatus. 
See DeruTE.] One appointed as the substitute of 
another, and empowered to act for him, in his name, 
or on his behalf; a lieutenant; a representative; a 
delegate; a vicar; as, the deputy of a prince, of a 
_ sheriff, of a township, &c. 
tar- Deputy is used in composition with the names of 
various executive officers, to denote an assistant empow- 
ered to act in their name; as, deputy-collector, deputy- 
marshal, deputy-sheriff. 
_ $yn.—Substitute; representative; legate; delegate; 
envoy; agent; factor. 
ti-tate, v. t. 


From Lat. de and quanti- 
tas. See QUANTITY.] 


o diminish the quantity of. 
_ [ Obs. Browne. 
De-rig/imate, v. t. [imp. & p.p. DERACINATED; 
p. pr. & vb. N. DERACINATING.] [Fr, déraciner, 
from racine, root, Pr. razina, Lat. as if radicina, 
- from radix, radicis, root.) To pluck up by the 
roots; to extirpate. [Zare.] 
The colter rusts 
ait That should deracinate such savagery. Shak. 
De-ri¢/i-na/tion, n. The act of pulling up by the 
roots. 
Bexaign’ | (ae-ran’), v.t. [Obs.] See DARRAIN. 
Devaiign’ment,)n. [Cf. DERANGE.] 
De-rain’ment, 1. The act of deraining. [ Obs.] 
2. The renunciation of religious or monastic 


vows. [Obs. Blount. 
De-vail’, v.¢. (Muach.) To run off from the rails of 
a railway, as a locomotive. Lardner. 


De-rail/ment, n. (Mach.) The state of being off 
the rails of a railway, as a locomotive. Lardner. 

De-range’,v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. DERANGED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. %. Sea aweina 1 [Fr. déranger, from dé, for 
des, equivalent to Lat. dis, and ranger, to range, 
arrange, set in order, from rang, row, range, rank, 
See RANGE and RAnkK.] 

1. To put out of place, order, or rank; to disturb 
‘the proper arrangement or order of; to throw into 
confusion, embarrassment, or disorder; as, to de- 
range the plans of a commander, or the affairs of a 
nation. 

2. To disturb in the action or function ;—ap- 
plied to a part or organ, or to the whole of a ma- 
chine or organism. 

A sudden fall deranges some of our internal parts. Blair. 

3. To disturb in the orderly or normal action of 
the intellect; to render insane. 

4. To remove from place or office, as the personal 
staff of a principal military officer. Thus, when a 
general oflicer resigns or is removed from office, the 
personal staff, appointed by himself, are said to be 
deranged. [Rare.] 

Syn.—To disorder; embarrass; disarrange; displace; 
eet disturb; confuse; discompose; ruffle; discon- 
cert. 

De-range’ment, n. [Fr. dérangement.] The act 
of deranging, or the state of being deranged; disar- 
rangement; confusion; disorder; embarrassment; 
especially, mental disorder; insanity. 

Synu.— Insanity ; disorder; confusion ; embarrassment ; 
irregularity; disturbance; lunacy; madness; delirium; 
mania. See INSANITY. 

De-vay’, n. [O.Fr. derroi, desroi, desrei, desrai, 
désarrot, disorder, Pr. desret, from O. Fr. des, 
equivalent to Lat. dis, and rot, ret, rai, order, ar- 
cone Cf. ArrAY.] Disorder; merriment. 
Obs. 

Déxr’by (pronounced dir/by in Eng.), n. A cele- 
brated horse-race which is held annually at Epsom, 
near London. 

Dér’by-shire Spar. (Min.) Fluor spar, or flu- 
oride of calcium, a mineral found in Derbyshire, 
England, and wrought into vases and other orna- 
mental work. 

Der-do/ing, a. Doing bold deeds; abounding in 
feats of valor. [Obs.] ‘In derdoing arms.” 

Spenser. 

Dére, v.¢. [A-S.deran, derian, to hurt, allied to 
Gr. deipev, dépecy, to flay, Skr. dri, to sever, break. ] 
To hurt. _[Obs.] 

Dére,n. Harm. [0bs.] R. Brunne. 

Dér’etliet, w. (Lat. derelictus, p. p. of derelinquere, 
to forsake wholly, to abandon, from de and relin- 
quere, to leave. Bee RELINQUISH. ] 

1 Given up or forsaken by the natural owner or 
guardian; left and abandoned. 


The affections, which these exposed or derelict children’ 


bear to their mothers, ? sidui 
but civility and belmienni, mic tae ete toy pied 
2. Abandoning responsibility ; unfaithful. Burke. 
Dér’e-liet, n. (Law.) (a.) “A thing voluntarily 
abandoned or utterly forsaken by its proper owner. 
(b.) A tract of land left dry by the sea, and fit for 
cultivation or use. 
Dér’e-lie/tion, n. [Lat. derelictio. See supra. | 
1. The act of leaving with an intention not to re- 
claim; an utter forsaking; abandonment. ‘ Any 
cession or dereliction, actual or tacit, of other pow- 
ers.” Burke. ‘A total dereliction of military du- 
ties.” W. Scott. 
, Q. The state of being left or abandoned. 
3. (Law.) The gaining of land from the sea, in 
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Dé/ve-lig/ion-ize, v.t. [From de and religionize, 
See RELIGIon.] To make irreligious. [are.] 

He would dereligionize men beyond all others. De Quincey. 

De-ride’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DERIDED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DERIDING.] [Lat. deridere, derisum, from 
de and ridére, to laugh; It. deridere.] To laugh at 
with contempt; to turn to ridicule or make sport 
of; to mock; to scoff at. 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. Milton. 

Syn.—To mock; laugh at; ridicule; insult; taunt; 
banter; rally. — To Dreripr, RIDICULE, Mock, TAuNT. A 
man may ridicule without any unkindness of feeling: his 
object may be to correct; as, to ridicule the follies of the 
age. He who derides is actuated by a severe and con- 
temptuous spirit; as, to deride one for his religious prin- 
ciples. To mock is stronger, and denotes open and scorn- 
ful derision; as, to mock at sin. To tawnt is to reproach 
with the keenest insult; as, to taunt one for his misfor- 
tunes. idicule consists more in words than in actions; 
derision and mockery evince themselves in actions as 
well as words; ¢awnts are always expressed in words of 
extreme bitterness. 

De-rid/er, n. One who derides, or laughs at, an- 
other in contempt; a mocker; a scoffer. 

De-rid/ing-ly, adv. By way of derision ormockery. 

De-ris/ion (de-rizh’un), rn. [Lat. derisio, Fr. déri- 
sion, Pr. derrizio, O. Sp. derision, It. derisioneé, di- 
risione. See DERIDE.]} 

1. The act of deriding, or the state of being de- 
rided; mockery; scornful or contemptuous treat- 
ment, 

Satan beheld their plight, 
And to his mates thus in derision called. Milton. 
ee object of derision or contempt; alaughing- 
stock, 
I was a derision to all my people. Lam. iii. 14. 

Syn. — Scorn; mockery; insult; ridicule. 

De-ri’/sive, a. [It. derisivo.] Expressing, or char- 
acterized by, derision. ‘‘Derisive taunts.” Pope. 

De-ri/sive-ly, adv. In a derisive manner; in mock- 
ery or contempt. 

De-ri/sive-ness, 7. The state of being derisive. 

De-ri/so-ry, a. [Lat. derisorius, from derisor, 
mocker, Fr, dérisoire, Pr. derizort, It. derisorio.] 
Mocking; ridiculing; derisive. Shaftesbury. 

De-riv’a-ble, a. [See DERIVE.] Capable of being 
derived; transmissible; communicable; obtainable 
by transmission; capable of being known by infer- 
ence, as from premises or data; capable of being 
traced, as from a radical; as, income is derivable 
from various sources. ‘‘All honor derivable upon 
me.” South. 

The exquisite pleasure derivable from the true and beautiful 
relations of domestic life. HI. G. Bell. 

De-riv/a-bly, adv. By derivation. 

Dér/i-vate, n. (Lat. derivatwm, from derivatus, 
p. p. of derivare; It. derivato. See DERIVE.] A 
thing derived; a word formed from another by der- 
ivation; a derivative. 

Dér/i-vate, v. t. [Lat. derivare, derivatum.]_ To 
derive. [Obs.] wloet, 

Dév/i-va/tion, n. [Lat. derivatio, Fr. dérivation, 
Pr. derivatio, Sp. derivacion, It. derivazione.]} 

1. The act of deriving and distributing, as water 
from a stream or source, [Obs.] 

2. The act of procuring an effect from a cause, 
means, or condition, as profits from capital, truth 
from testimony, conclusions or opinions from evi- 
dence. 

As touching traditional communications, . .. Ido not doubt 
but many of those truths have had the help of that deriva- 
tion. Hale. 

3. The act of tracing origin or descent, as in gram- 
mar or genealogy. 

4. The state or method of being derived; the re- 
lation of origin when established or asserted. 

5. That which is derived; a derivative; a deduc- 
tion. ‘‘ From the Euphrates into an artificial deri- 
vation of that river.” Gibbon. 

6. (Math.) The operation of deducing one func- 
tion from another according to some fixed law, 
called the law of derivation; as, the operation of 
differentiation or of integration. 

7. (Med.) A drawing of humors from one part of 
the body to another; as, the derivation of humors 
from the eye. : 

Dér/i-va/tion-al, a. Relating to derivation, 

De-riv/a-tive, a. [Lat. derivativus, Fr. dérivatif, 
Pr. derivatiu, Sp., Pg., & It. derivativo.] Obtained 
by derivation; derived; not radical or original; 
originating from something else; secondary; as,a 
derivative conveyance; a derivative chord, that is, 
one derived from another by inversion. 

De-riv/a-tive, n. 1. That which is derived; any 
thing obtained, or deduced from, another. 

2. (Gram.) A word formed from another word, 
by a prefix or suffix, an internal modification, or 
some other change; as, ‘‘acknowledge” is a deriv- 
ative from “ knowledge.” 

3. (Mus.) A chord, not fundamental, but obtained 
from another by inversion. 

4. (Med.) That which is adapted to produce a 
derivation. 

5. (Math.) A function expressing the relation be- 
tween two consecutive states of a varying function ; 
a differential co-efficient. 


consequence of its shrinking back below the usual | De-riw’a-tive-ly, adv. In a derivative manner; by 


water-mark, 


derivation. 





DEROGATE 


De-riv’a-tive-ness, n. The state of being derivative. 

De-rive’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DERIVED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. DERIVING.] [Fr. dériver, Pr. derivar, deribar, 
Sp. & Pg. derivar, It. derivare, dirivare, Lat. deri- 
vare, from de and rivus, stream, brook.] 

1. To turn the course of, as water; to divert and 
distribute into subordinate channels; hence, to dif- 
fuse; to communicate; to transmit;—followed by 
to, into, on, upon. [Obs.] ‘The solemn and right 
manner of deriving the water.” Holland. 

I question whether it be lawful fora Christian. army to de- 
rive their right of fighting God’s battles to any single nee 

uller. 
This is derived to us by tradition from Adam to Noah. Taylor. 

2. To receive, as from a source ; to obtain by trans- 
mission; to draw; to deduce ; — followed by from. 

3. To trace the origin, descent, or derivation of; 
to recognize transmission of; as, he derives this 
word from the Latin. 

_ From these two causes... an ancient set of physicians de- 
rived all diseases, Arbuthnot. 

Syn.—To trace; deduce; infer. 

De-rive’, v. i. To flow; to have origin; to pro- 
ceed; to be deduced. 

Power from heaven derives. Prior. 

De-rvive/ment, n. Deduction; inference. [Obs.] 

I offer these derivements from these subjects. Jlountague. 
De-riv/er, n. One who derives, transmits, or deduces. 
Dérm (14), 7. [Gr. déppa, gen. dépparos, skin, from 

déperv, to skin, flay; Fr. derme. See DERE.] The 
organized tegument or natural covering of an ani- 
mal; the skin. [Written also dermis.] 

Dérm/al, a. [See supra.] Pertaining to the exte- 
rior covering or skin of animals; as, the dermal se- 
eretions. ‘‘ A dermal covering of points, plates, 
and spines.” H, Miller. 

Der-map/ter-an, ». (Gr. déppa, skin, and rrepdv, 
awing.] An insect of those genera which have 
their anterior pair of wings coriaceous, and not em- 
ployed in flight. 

Der-mat/ie, )a. [Gr. depparixés and depparivos, 

Dér’ma-tine, } from dépya.) Pertaining to the skin. 

Der/ma-tin, Ne Gr. d€ppa, déppatos, skin.| 

Dér’ma-tine, (Min.) A variety of kerolite, of a 
green color and resinous luster ; —so called from its 
being often found as a crust upon serpentine. Dana. 

Détr/ma-tog/ra-phy, n. [Gr. déppa, skin, and yoa- 
gn, writing, description, from ypagdev, to write. ] 
An anatomical description of the skin. 

Dér/ma-toid,a. [Fr. dermatoide, Gr. depparocidns, 
depnaradns, from déppa, skin, and sidvs, form.] Re- 
sembling skin; skin-like. 

Dér/ma-tboVo-Sist, n. One who discourses on the 
skin and its diseases; one versed in dermatology. 
Dér/ma-tolVo-gy, n. [From Gr, dépya, skin, and 
A6yos, discourse, éyerv, to speak ; Fr. dermolo- 
gic.) The branch of physiology which treats of the 

structure of the skin, and its diseases. 

Der-més/tés,. (ntom.) A genus of coleopterous 
insects, the larves of which feed upon dead bodies, 
leather, &c., and are very destructive to books and 
furniture. 

Dér/mie, a. Relating to the skin. 

Dermic remedies (Med.), such as act through the skin. 

Dér'mis, rn. See DERME. 

Dér/moid, a. Same as DERMATOID. 

Dér'’mo-skéle-ton, n. [From dem and skeleton, 
q.v.] (Nat. Hist.) The skin of certain animals, 
which is hard or firm, through horny, calcareous, 
or other secretions. 

(> The dermo-skeleton of a fish or reptile is the skin 
with the scales: ina turtle the dermo-skeleton is united 
with the endo-skeleton, or vertebre and ribs: insects and 
crustacea have only a dermo-skeleton. 

Der-mSt/o-my, 7. [Gr. déppa, dépnaros, skin, and 
Tony, a cutting, from rénvery, to cut.] (Anat.) The 
anatomy, or the dissection, of the skin. Dunglison. 


Détrn, a. [See DEARN.] 1. Hidden; concealed; 
secret. [Obs. Chaucer. 
2. Solitary; sad. [Obs.] ’ _More. 
Détrne, v.t. [A-S. dyrnan, to hide.] To hide; to 
skulk. [Scot.] . 
ae at length escaped them by derning himself be ae 
Détrn/’/ful, a, Sad; mournful. [Obs.] “Dernful 
noise.” Spenser. 


Bér!ni-ex, a. (Fr., Pr. dereiran, dernier, from Lat. 
de retro, Fr. derriere, behind, Pr. derrier, dereire, 
It. dietro, drieto; O. Fr. riere, rier, Pr. reire, be- 
hind, from Lat, retro, backward, back, behind. ] 
Last; final. 

Dernier ressort. [Fyr.] Last resort. 

Dérn/ly, adv. Sadly; mournfully. [Obs.] More. 

Déxrlo-gate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DEROGATED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. DEROGATING.] [Lat. derogare, deroga- 
tum, from de and rogare, to ask, to ask the people 
about alaw; Fr. a Pr., Sp., & Pg. derogar, 
It. derogare, dirogare. ; 

Ae me annal in nats to repeal partly; to restrict; 
te limit the action of; —said of alaw. _ 

By several contrary customs, many of the civil and canon 
laws are controlled and derogated. Hale. 

2. To lessen the worth of ; to detract from ; to dis- 
parage; to depreciate ; — said ofa person or thing. 

Any thing... that should derogate, minish, or not his 
glory and his name. Sir a are: 

Dixr/o-gate, v.i. 1. To take away; to detract ; — 
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DEROGATE 


used with from. ‘‘Derogate from them whom their 
industry hath made great.” Hooker. 
2. To act beneath one’s rank, place, birth, or 
character. [Jlare.] 
You are a fool granted; therefore, your issues being foolish, 
do not derogate. Shak. 
Would Charles X. derogate from his ancestors? would he be 
the degenerate scion of that royal line? Hazlitt, 
Déxr’o-gate (45), a. Diminished in value; degraded; 
damaged. [are.] Hall. 
bér/o-gate-ly, adv. In a derogatory manner. 
Dér/o-ga/tion, n. [Lat. derogatio, Fr. dérogation, 
Sp. derogacion, It. derogazione.] ‘The act of dero- 
gating, partly repealing, or lessening in value; dis- 
paragement; detraction; depreciation ;— followed 
by of, from, or to. 
I hope it is no derogation to the Christian religion. Locke. 


He counted it no derogation of his manhood to be seen to 
Robertson. 


weep. 
De-r6bg/a-tive, a. [Sp. derogativo.] Derogatory. 
{ Rare. ] Browne. 


In a derogatory manner. 


De-r6dg/a-to-ri-ly, adv. 
The quality of being de- 


De-rdg/a-to-ri-mess, n. 
rogatory. 

De-rég/a-to-ry (50), w« Tending to derogate or les- 
sen in value; detracting; injurious;— with from, 
to, or unto. 

Acts of Parliament derogatory from the power of subse- 
quent Parliaments bind not. Blackstone. 

Derogatory clause in a testament (Law), a sentence of 
secret character inserted by the testator alone, of which 
he reserves the knowledge~to himself, with a condition 
that no will he may make thereafter shall be valid, unless 
this clause is inserted word for word;—a precaution to 
guard against later wills extorted by violence, or obtained 
by suggestion. 

Dér’rick, n. [Also derici:; originally an abbrevia- 
tion of Theodoric, Transylvanian Theodorich, Goth. 
Thiudareiks, A-S. Theddric, O. Sax. Détrich, O. H. 
Ger. Diotrich, N. H. Ger. Dietrich ; the name of a 
celebrated executioner at Tyburn in the seventeenth 
century; hence it became a general 
term for a hangman. Cf, Ger. dietrich, 
a pick-lock, originally equivalent to 
Derrick, Theodoric.] A mast or spar 
supported at the top by stays or guys, 
with suitable tackle for raising and 
adjusting heavy weights, as stones in 
building. 

Derrick crane, a kind of crane, the 
boom or derrick of which can be raised or 
lowered to different angles with the up- 





Derrick Crane. 


right. 
Dévr/ring, a. Daring. [Obs.] ‘Dreadful derring 
doers.” Spenser. 
Dér’vis, )n. [From Per. derwésch, poor, from O. 
Dér’vise, Per. derew, to beg, to ask alms.] A 
Dér’vish, Turkish or Persian monk; especially 


one who professes extreme poverty, and leads an 
austere life. 

Dés/art, n. The same as DEsERT. [Obs.] 

De-save’,v.t. To deceive. [Obs.] 

Let not blind Fortune so your minds desave. Fairfax. 

Dés/eant, n. [O. Fr. deschant, N. Fr. déchant, dis- 
cant, Sp. discante, L. Lat. discantus, from Lat. dis 
and cantws, singing, melody. In Pr. deschans is 
criticism, parody, and deschantar to blame, Sp. 
discantar, to chant or sing, to compose or recite 
verses, to discourse copiously, to quaver upon a 
note.] 

1. A variation of an air. 

Twenty doctors expound one text twenty ways, as children 
make descant upon plain song. Tyndale. 

She [the nightingale] all night long her amorous descant 

sung. Milton. 

2. A discourse formed on its theme, like vari- 
ations on a musical air; a comment or comments. 

Upon that simplest of themes how magnificent a descant ! 
De Quincey. 

3. (Mus.) (a.) The highest part in a score; the 
soprano. (b.) A composition in parts, or the art of 
composing in parts. [Written also discant.] 

Double descant, a kind of composition involving inver- 
sion or interchange of parts ;— called also double counter- 
point. — Figurative descant, a piece of music which admits 
of discords. — Plain descant, a composition which consists 
of concords only, answering to simple counterpoint. 

Des-eant’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. DESCANTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DESCANTING. | 

1. To sing a variation or accompaniment. 

2. To comment; to discourse with fullness and 
particularity ;— used especially of familiar topics. 

A virtuous man should be pleased to find people descanting 
on his actions. ddison. 

Des-eant/er, n. One who descants, 

De-s¢énd (-s&nd/), v.i. Limp. & p. p. DESCENDED ; 
Pp. pr. & vb. N. DESCENDING.] [Lat. descendere, from 
de and scandere, to climb, mount, ascend; Fr. de- 
scendre, Pr. descendre, deissendre, Sp. & Pg. de- 
scender, It. descendere, discendere. | 

1. To pass from a higher to a lower place; to 
move in a downward direction; to come or go down 
in any way, as by falling, flowing, walking, &c.; to 
plunge; to fall; to incline downward. 

We will here descend to matters of later date. Fuller. 

2. To make an attack, or incursion, as if from a 
vantage-ground; to come suddenly and with vio- 
lence, 


And on the suitors let thy wrath descend. Pope. 


De-scénd/, v. t. 


De-scénd/ant, n. 


De-s¢énd/ent, a. 


De-scénd/er, n. 
De-scénd/i-bil/ity, n. 


De-scénd/ing, p. a. 





WDe-s¢gén/sion (-stn/shun), 2. 


De-scén/sive, a. 
De-s¢én’/so-ry, n. 


De-scént’, n. 


De-serib/a-ble, a. 


De-seribe’, v. ¢. 
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3. To come down to a less fortunate, humbler, 
less virtuous, or more degraded state or station; to 
lower or abase one’s self; to condescend. ‘‘De- 
scending to play with little children.” Evelyn. 

4. To pass from the more general or important 
to the particular or more trivial; as, to descend to 
particulars. 

5. To come down, as from a source, original, or 
stock; to be derived; to proceed by generation or by 
transmission; as, the beggar may descend from a 
prince; a crown descends to the heir. 

6. (Astron.) To move toward the south, or to the 
southward. 

7. (Mus.) To fall in tone; to pass from a higher 
to a lower tone, 

To go down upon or along; to pass 
from the top to the bottom of, 

But never tears his cheek descended. Byron. 
[Fr. descendant, p. pr. of de- 
scendre.] One who descends, as offspring, how- 
ever remotely ;— correlative to ancestor. ‘The 
defection of our first parents and their descend- 
ants.” Hale. 
[Lat. descendens, p. pr. of de- 
scendere; Pr. descendent, It. descendente, discen- 
dente.| Descending; falling; proceeding from an 
ancestor or source. 

More than mortal grace 

Speaks thee descendent of ethereal race. 
One who descends. 
The quality of being de- 
scendible; capability of being transmitted from an- 
cestors; as, the descendibility of an estate or of a 
crown. 


Pope. 


De-sgénd/itble, a. 1. Admitting descent; capable 


of being descended}; as, the hill is descendible. 

2. Capable of descending or being transmitted by 
inheritance. ‘‘A descendible estate.” Sir W. Jones. 
Of, or pertaining to, descent; 
moving downward. 

Descending constellations, or signs (Astron.), those 
through which the planets descend toward the south. — 
Descending node, that point in a planet’s orbit where it 
intersects the ecliptic in passing southward. — Descending 
series (Math.), a series in which each term is numerically 
less than the preceding one. 

oe descensio, from 
descendere, Pr. descensio, Sp. descension, It. descen- 
stone.] The act of going downward ; descent; 
falling or sinking; degradation. 

Oblique descension (Astron.), the degree or arc of the 
equator which descends, with a celestial object, below the 
horizon of an oblique sphere. [Ods.] — Right descension, 
the degree or are of the equator which descends below the 
horizon of a right sphere at the same time with the ob- 
ject. [Obs.] 


De-s¢én/sion-al, a. [Sp. descensional.] Pertaining 


to descension or descent, 

[It. descensivo.] Descending; 
tending downward; having power to descend. 

é [From descend, q. v.] A vessel 
used in alchemy to extract oils. Chaucer. 
(Fr. descente, from descendre, as 
vente from vendre; Sp. descendida. See DESCEND. ] 

1. The act of descending or coming down; change 
of place from higher to lower. 

2. Incursion; sudden attack ; — often followed by 
wpon; as, to make a descent upon the enemy. 

The United Provinces... ordered public prayer to God, 
when they feared that the French and English fleets would 
make a descent upon their coasts. Jortin. 

3. Progress downward, as in station, virtue, and 
the like, from the more to the less important, from 
the better to the worse, from a higher to a lower 
tone, &c. 

4. Derivation, as from an ancestor; procedure by 
generation; lineage, birth, extraction. Dryden. 
5. Transmission by succession or inheritance, 

6. Inclination downward; inclined or sloping sur- 
face; declivity; as, a steep descent. 

7. That which is derived or descended; descend- 
ants; issue. 

If care of our descent perplex us most, 
Which must be born to certain woe. Milton. 

8. A step in the process of derivation; a genera- 
tion, 

No man living is a thousand descents removed from Adam 
himself, Hooker. 

9. Lowest place; lower extremity ; bottom. [ Obs. ] 

From the extremest upward of thy head, 
To the descent and dust beneath thy feet. Shak. 

10. (Mus.) A passing from a higher to a lower 
tone. 

Syn.—Declivity ; slope ; degradation ; extraction ; 
lineage; assault; invasion; attack. 

Capable of being described; 
admitting description. 

[imp. & p. p. DESCRIBED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DESCRIBING.] [Lat. describere, from de 
and scribere, to write; Sp. describir, Pg. descrever, 
It. descrivere, Pr. descriure, Fr. décrire. See 
SCRIBE. | 

1. To represent by lines; to draw a plan of; to 
delineate; to trace out; as, to describe a circle by 
the compasses. 

2. To form or trace by motion; as, a star describes 
a circle in the heavens. 


De-seribe’, v. 7. 


De-serib/ent, n. 
De-serib/er, n. 


De-seri/er, 7. 
De-serip/tion (-skrip/shun), 7. 


De-serip/tive-ly, adv. 


De-serive’, v. t. 
De-sery’, v. ¢. 





Dés/e-eate, v. t. 


Dés/e-eri/tion, n. 


De-sért/ (14), wv. f. 





DESERT 


3. To distribute into groups or classes; to enroll; 
to enumerate. [Obs.] 7 

Passed ee the land, and described it by cities into 
seven parts in a book. ‘osh. xviii. 9. 

4. To sketch in writing; to give an account of; to 
make known to others by words or signs; as, the 
geographer describes countries and cities. 

Syn.— To set forth; represent; delineate; relate; re- 
count; narrate; express; explain; depict; portray. 

To use the power of describing; 
as, Milton describes with uncommon force and 
beauty. 

[Lat. describens, p. pr. of descri- 
bere. See supra.) (Geom.) Same as GENERATRIX. 

One who describes. 

[See Drescry.] One who descries. 
[Lat. descriptio, 
from describere; Fr. description, Pr, descriptio, Sp. 
descripcion, It. descrizione. ] 

1. The act of describing. 

2. A sketch or account of any thing in words; a 
representation in language; an enumeration of the 
essential qualities of a thing or species; a recital; 
a report, j 

Milton has fine descriptions of morning. D. Webster. 

3. The class to which a certain representation 

applies ; the qualities which distinguish such a class. 
A difference... between them and another description of 
public creditors. lamilton. 
The plates were all of the meanest description. Macaulay. 

Syn.— Account; definition; recital; relation; detail; 
narrative; narration; explanation; delineation; repre- 
sentation; cast; turn; sort. See ACCOUNT and DEFINI- 
TION. 


De-serip/tive, a. [Fr. descriptif, Sp. descriptivo, 


It. descrittivo.] Tending to describe; having the 
quality of representing ; containing description; as, 
a descriptive figure ; a descriptive narration ; a story 
descriptive of the age. 

Descriptive anatomy, that part of anatomy which treats 
of the forms and relations of parts, but not of their tex- 
tures. — Descriptive geometry, that branch of geometry 
which treats of the graphic solution of problems involving 
three dimensions, by means of projections upon auxiliary 
planes. Math. Dict. 

In a descriptive manner; 
by means of description, 


De-serip/tive-mess,n. The state of being descrip- 


tive. 

To describe. [Obs.] Spenser. 
[timp. & p. p. DESCRIED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. DESCRYING.| [Norm. Fr. descrier, discriver, 
discever, to discover, perceive, O. Fr. descrier, to 
describe, also to cry down, N. Fr. décrier, to cry 
down. ‘The forms and significations of three verbs 
have been here confounded, viz., of O. Fr. descrire, 
O. Eng. descrive, Lat. describere ; of Fr. descouvrir, 
découvrir, O. Eng. descuver, descure, N. Eng. dis- 
cover; and of Fr. descrier, décrier, Eng. decry.] 

1. To spy out and make known; to discover by 
the eye, as objects at a distance that can be faintly 
seen; to espy; to detect; to recognize. 

Edmund, I think, is gone... to descry 
The strength o’ the enemy. Shak. 
And now their way to earth they had descried. Milton. 

2. To make known; to discover; to disclose, 

[Rare.] : 
His purple robe he had thrown aside lest it should desery 
m. Milton. 
omen see; behold; espy; discover; discern; re- 
veal. 


1 


De-sery’,n. The thing descried, as an army seen at 


a distance. [Obs.] 


Near, and on speedy foot; the main desery 
Stands on the hourly thought. Shak. 


[Lat. desecare, desecatus, to cut 
off.] To cut, as with a scythe; tomow. [Obs.] 


Dés/e-erate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DESECRATED ; p. pr. 


& vb. N. DESECRATING.] [Lat. desecrare, desecra- 
tum, desacrare, desacratum, from de and sacrare, to 
declare as sacred, to consecrate, from sacer, sacred. | 
To divest of a sacred character or office; to divert 
from a sacred purpose or appropriation; to treat in 
a sacrilegious manner. 

The [Russian] clergy can not suffer corporal punishment 
without being previously desecrated. Tooke. 

The founders of monasteries imprecated evil on those who 
should desecrate their donations. Salmon. 
The act of diverting from the 
sacred purpose or use to which a thing had been 
devoted; the act of diverting from a sacred charac- 
ter or office; the act of treating sacrilegiously. 
imp. & p. p. DESERTED ; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. DESERTING.] [Lat. deserere, desertum, from 
de and serere, to join or bind together; Fr. déserter, 
Sp. desertar, It. desertare, disertare, Pr. deserer, to 
desert, leave; Pr. desertar, It. desertare, disertare, 
O. Fr. deserter, to lay waste, ruin.] 

1. To part from; to end a connection with; to 
abandon; to forsake ;— usually in an opprobrious 
sense; as, to desert a friend; to desert our country ; 
to desert a cayse. ‘‘ The deserted fortress.” Prescott. 

2. (Mil.) To leave without permission ; to forsake 
in violation of duty; as, to desert the army; to de- 
sert one’s colors. 


De-sért’,v.i. To quit a service without permission ; 


to run away; as, to desert from the army. 
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DESERT 


Syn.—To abandon; forsake; leave; relinquish; quit; 
depart from; abdicate. See ABANDON. 

Dés/ert, a. [Lat. desertus, p. p. of desererc; Fr. 
désert, Pr. ert, It. & Pg. deserto, Sp. desierto. 
See Desert, v. ¢.] Forsaken; without life or cul- 
tivation; untilled; unproductive; waste; barren; 
wild; desolate ;— used especially in speaking of a 
region of country. 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. Gray. 

Dés’ert, n. [Lat. desertum, from desertus; Fr. 
désert, Pr. desert, It. & Pg. deserto, Sp. desierto. 
See supra.] A deserted or forsaken tract of land; 
an uninhabited and unproductive region; a wilder- 
ness; a solitude; a region destitute of moisture and 
vegetation; as, the Desert of Sahara, 

: Hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 
‘Thou must have uncommended died. Waller. 

De-s@rt/,n. [O.Fr. deserte, desserte, merit, recom- 
pense, from deservir, desservir, to merit. Sce DE- 

-SERVE.] That which is deserved; the reward or 
punishment to which one is entitled; claim to rec- 
pmpense, usually in a good sense; right to reward; 
merit. f 


Yet, more to move you, 
Take my deserts to his, and join them both, 


His reputation falls far below his desert. 

Syn.—Merit; worth; excellence; due. 

De-strt/er, n. One who forsakes his duty, his post, 
or his party or friend; especially, a soldier or sea- 
man who quits the service without permission, in 
violation of his engagement. 

De-strt/ful, a. Highin desert; meritorious. [ Obs.] 
“ Till I be more desertful in your eye.” Beau. § Fl. 

De-str/tiom (de-zér/shun), n. [Lat. desertio, from 
cara désertion, Sp. desercion, It. deserzt- 
one. 

1. The act of deserting or forsaking; especially, 
the abandonment of a service, a party, or a post, 

Such a resignation would have seemed to his superior a de- 
sertion or a reproach. ‘ancroft. 

2. The state of being forsaken; as, the king in his 
desertion. 

3. (Theol.) Abandonment by God; spiritual de- 
spondency. 

Excess of love which made that temporary desertion so 
grievous and bitter to him. Barrow. 
De-strt/less, a. Without desert or merit. [Obs.] 
“Desertless arm.” Beau. § Fi. 
De-sért/less-ly, adv. Undeservedly. [Obs.] B. 5: I. 

Dés/ert-mess, 7. A deserted state; desertion. [ Obs. 
“The desertness of the country.” Udal. 

De-strt/ric¢e, ) n. [Lat. desertriz, f. of desertor, one 

De-sért/rix, who forsakes; It. desertrice, diser- 
trice, f. of desertore, disertore.) A female who de- 
serts. [Obs.] Milton. 

De-sérve! (de-ztrv’, 14), v. t. [imp. & p. p. DE- 
SERVED; p. pr. & vb. n. DESERVING.] [O. Fr. 
deservir, desservir, to merit, Lat. deservire, to serve 
zealously, be devoted to, from de and servire, to 
serve. The Pr. deservir, desservir, Sp. deservir, 
It. deservire, diservire, disservire, mean to fail in 
service, to do disservice. ] 

1. To earn by service; to be worthy of on ground 
of labor or services, of good or bad character and 
actions; to merit; to be entitled to; as, the laborer 
deserves his wages; a work of value deserves 
praise. 

God exacteth of thee less than thine iniquity deserveth. Job xi.6. 

Encouragement is not held out to things that deserve ee 


Shak. 
Hamilton. 


hension. urke. 
2. To serve; to treat; to benefit. [Obs.] 
A man that hath 
So well deserved me. Massinger. 


De-strve’, v. i. To be worthy of recompense ; — 
usually with 7/ or with well. 
One man may merit or deserve of another. South. 


De-strv’ed-ly, adv. According to desert, whether 
good or evil; justly. 

De-strv’er, n. One who deserves, merits, or is 
worthy. 

De-strv/ing-ly, adv. In a deserving manner. 

Des-ha-bille (dés/a-bil’), n. [Fr. déshabilié, from 
déshabiller, to undress, from des, equivalent to Lat. 
dis, and habiller, to dress, Lat. as if habitulare, from 
habitus, dress, attire. See HABIT.] An undress; 
a careless toilet. 

De-sie/eant, a. [Lat. desiccans, p. pr. of desiccare. 
See DEsICCATE.] Drying. 

De-sie/eant, n. (Med.) A medicine or application 
that dries a sore. Wiseman. 

Dés/ie-eate, or De-sie’eate (Synop., § 130), v. ¢. 


[imp. & p.p. DESICCATED; p. pr. & vb. n. DESIC- 
CATING. Lat, desiccare, desiccatum, from de and 
siccare, to dry, from siccus, dry; Pr. desiccar, Pg. 


deseccar, Sp. desecar, It. diseccare, disseccare, Fr. 
dessécher.| To exhaust of moisture; to exhale or 
remove moisture from; to dry. 

Wine helpeth to disgest and desiccate the moisture. Bacon. 
Dés/ie-eate, or De-sie/eate, v. i. To become dry. 
Dés/ie-ea/tion, n. [Fr. dessiccation, Pr. dezicatio, 

Sp. desecacion, It. diseccazione.] The act of desic- 
cating, or the state of being desiccated. 
De-sie’ea-tive, a. [Fr. dessiccatif, Pr. desiccatiu, 
dessicatiu, Pg. deseccativo, Sp. desecativo, It. disec- 
cativo.| Drying; tending to dry. Ferrand. 
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De-sie/’ea-tive, n. An application which tends to 
dry up secretions, 

Dés/ie-ea/tor, n. 
cates. 

De-sid/er-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DESIDERATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DESIDERATING.] [Lat. desiderare, 
desideratum, to desire, to miss, It. desiderare, de- 
sirare, desiare, Pr. desiderar, desirar, Fr. désirer, 
Sp. desear, Pg. desejar.] To be sensible of the lack 
of; to lack; to want; to miss; to desire. 

Pray have the goodness to point out one word missing that 
ought to have been there—please to insert a_desiderated 
stanza. You can not. Prof. Wilson. 

De-sid/er-a/tion, n, The act of desiderating or de- 
siring. [Iare.] 

De-sid/er-a-tive, a. [Lat. desiderativus, It. deside- 
rativo.| Expressing or denoting desire; as, desid- 
erative verbs. 

De-sid/er-a-tive, n. [See supra.] 

1. An object of desire; a desideratum, 

2. (Gram.) A verb formed from another verb by 
a particular change of termination, and expressing 
the desire of doing that which is indicated by the 
primitive verb. 

De-std/e-ra@/tum, n.; pl. DE-Stp/ E-RA! TA, [Lat., 
from desideratus, p. p. of desiderare.|_ That of 
which the lack is felt; a thing desiderated, wanted, 
or desired ; a want generally felt and acknowledged. 

De-sid/i-Gse’, ) a. [Lat. desidiosus, from desidia, a 

De-sid/i-otis, sitting idle, from desidére, to sit 
idle, from de and sidére, to sit.] Idle; lazy. [ Obs.] 

De-sid/i-otis-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
desidiose or indolent. Poe N. Bacon. 

De-sight/ (-sit’), n. rom de and sight, q.v.] An 
unsightly object. [ Obs. 

De-sight/ment (-sit/-), n. 
sightly; disfigurement. 

Substitute jury-masts at whatever desightment or damage in 
risk. London Times. 

De-sign/’ (-sin/, or -zin’/) (Synop., § 130), v. ¢. [tmp. 
& p. Pp. DESIGNED ; p. pr. & vb. n. DESIGNING. ] 
{[Lat. designare, from de and signare, to mark, 
mark out, from signwm, mark, sign; Fr. désigner, 
dessiner, Pr. designar, desegnar, It. designare, di- 
gees Sp. designar, desecnar, disenar.] 

. To draw the preliminary outline or main fea- 
tures of; to sketch for a pattern or model; to delin- 
eate; to trace out; to draw. 

Thus while they speed their pace, the prince designs 

The new-elected seat, and draws the lines. Dryden. 

2. To mark out and exhibit; to indicate ; to show; 
to point out; to select; to appoint; to designate, 

‘We shall see : 


One who, or that which, desic- 


The act of making un- 


Justice design the victor’s chivalry. Shak. 
Meet me to-morrow where the master 
And this fraternity shall design. Beau. & Fl. 


3. To form a plan or scheme of; to contrive; to 
project; to lay out in the mind; as, aman designs 
an essay. 

4. To intend or purpose;—sometimes with fo, 
or oftener for, before a remoter object; as, we de- 
sign this ground for a garden. 

Syn.—To sketch; plan; purpose; intend; propose; 
project; mean. 

De-sign’,v.i. 1. To start or proceed in accordance 
with a settled plan. [Obs. and rare.] 

From this city she designed for Collin [Cologne] conducted 
by the Earl of Arundel. Bvelyn. 

2. To have a purpose; to intend. 

De-sign/ (-sin’, or -zin’), n. [Fr. dessein, dessin, It. 
disegno, Sp. designio, diseno. See supra.] 

1. A preliminary sketch; a representation of the 
outlines or main features of something to be exe- 
cuted, as of a picture, a building, or a decoration; a 
delineation; a plan. 

2. A plan or scheme formed in the mind of some- 
thing to be done; preliminary conception; idea in- 
tended to be worked out or expressed ; device; 
scheme; plot. ‘‘ Withstood the designs of a besot- 
ted woman.” Hallam. 

3. Contrivance; working upon a plan; adapta- 
tion of means to a preconceived end; as, the evi- 
dence of design in a watch. 

4. Object for which one plans; aim; intent; pur- 
pose; often in a bad sense; evil intention or pur- 
pose; as, he has designs upon his neighbor. 

How little he could guess the secret designs of the court! 

Macaulay: 

5. The realization of an inventive or decorative 
plan; emblematic or decorative figures, as of a med- 
al, of embroidery, &c. 

6. (Mus.) The invention and conduct of the sub- 
ject; the disposition of every part, and the general 
order of the whole. 

Arts of design, those into which the designing of ar- 
tistic forms and figures enters as a principal part, as 
architecture, painting, engraving, sculpture. — School of 
design, one in which are taught the invention and delinea- 
tion of artistic or decorative figures, patterns, and the like. 


Syn.—Desien, Inrention, Purpose. Design has 
reference to something definitely aimed at. Intention 
points to the feelings or desires with which a thing is 
sought. Purpose has reference to a settled choice or de- 
termination for its attainment. ‘‘I had no design to in- 
jure you,” means, it was no part of my aim or object. 
‘*T had no intention to injure you,” means, I had no wish 
or desire of that kind. ‘‘My purpose was directly the 
reverse,’ makes the case still stronger. 


DESIRE 


No prudent man lays his designs only for a day, without any 
prospect to the remaining part of his life. illotson. 


I wish others the same good intention, and greater successes. 


: Temple. 
4 ¢ Change this purpose, 
Which, being so horrible, so bloody, must 
Lead on to some foul issue. Shak, 


De-sign/a-ble (de-sin/a-bl, or de-zin/a-bl), a. Capa- 
ble of being designated or distinctly marked out; 
distinguishable. Boyle. 

Dés/ig-nate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DESIGNATED ; p. pr. 
& vb. N. DESIGNATING.] [Lat. designare, designa- 
tum. See DESIGN, v. f.] 

1. To mark out and make known; to point out to 
general knowledge; to indicate; to show; to call by 
a distinctive title; to denominate; to name; as, to 
designate the boundaries of a country. 

2. To point out by distinguishing from others; 
as, to designate the more active rioters. 

3. To indicate or set apart for a purpose or duty; 
— with to or for; as, to designate an officer for he 
command of a station; this captain was designated 
to that station. 

Syn.—To name; denominate; style; entitle; charac- 
terize; describe. 

Dés/ig-nate, a. (ust. designatus, p.p. of desig- 
ah Designated. [Zare. Sir G. Buck. 

Dés/ig-ma/tion, n. (Lat. designatio, Fr. désigna- 
tion, Sp. designacion, It. designazione. } 

1. The act of designating or pointing out; indica- 
tion; denomination. 

2. Selection and appointment for a purpose; al- 
lotment; application. 

3. That which designates; distinctive title; ap- 
pellation. ‘The usual designation of the days of 
the week.” Whewell. 

4. Use or application; signification, as of a word 
or phrase. 

Finite and infinite are primarily attributed, in their first 
designation, to things which have parts. Locke. 

Dés/ig-na/tive, a. (Fr. désignatif, Pr. designatiu, 
Sp. designativo.] Serving to designate or indicate. 

Dés/ig-na/tor, n. 1. One who designates or points 
out. 

2. (Rom. Antiq.) An officer who assigned to each 
person his rank and place in public shows and cere- 
monies. 

Dés/ig-ma-to-ry, a. Serving to designate; indi- 
cating; pointing out. [are.]} 

De-sign/ed-ly (-sin/-, or -zin/-), adv. By design; 

urposely ; intentionally ;— opposed to accidental- 

y, tgnorantly, or inadvertently. 

De-sign’er (de-sin/er, ov de-zin/er), n. 

1. One who designs, marks out, or plans; an art- 
ist who furnishes designs, as for prints; a con- 
triver. 

2. A plotter; a schemer ;— used in a bad sense, 
De-sign/ful, a. Full of design, plot, or artifice. 
De-sign’/ful-mess, n. The state or quality of be- 

ing designful or plotting. [Obs.] ‘batrotl 

De-sign/ing (-sin/-, or -zin/-), p. a. Intriguing; 
artful; scheming; as, a designing man. 

De-sign/less, a. Without design or intention. 

De-sign/less-ly, adv. Without design ; inadver- 
tently. 

De-sign’/ment, n. 
tion; plan. [Obs.] 

For though that some mean artist’s skill were shown 

In mingling colors, or in placing light, 

Yet still the fair designment was his own. Dryden. 

2. Design; scheme; plot; intent; purpose. [ Obs.] 
“ Served his designments.” Shak. 

De-sil/ver, v.¢. To deprive of silver; as, to desil- 


1. Act of designing; delinea- 


ver lead. 
Dés/imenge, n. [Fr. désinence, It. desinenza, Sp. 
desinencia. See infra.) Termination ; cessation; 


end; close. [Obs. Bp. Hall. 
Dés/i-nent, a. [Lat. desinens, p. pr. of desinere, to 
leave off, cease, end, from de and sinere, to let, al- 
low, give leave; It. desinente.] Ending; extreme; 
lowermost. [ Obs. B. Jonson. 
De-sip/i-ent, a. (Lat. desipiens, p. pr. of desipere, 
to be foolish, from de and sapere, to be wise.] Tri- 
fling; foolish; playful. 
BDe-sir/a-bil/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being 
desirable; desirableness. 
De-sir’a-ble (89), a. [Fr. désirable. See DESIRE, 
v.t.] Worthy of desire or longing; fitted to excite 
a wish to possess. 
All of them desirable young men. 
As things desirable excite 
Desire, and objects move the appetite. Blackmore. 
De-sir/a-ble-mess, n. The quality of being desira- 
ble. 
De-sir/a-bly, adv. In a desirable manner. 
De-sire’, v. t. eee & p. p. DESIRED; p.pr.& vb. n. 


Ezek. xxiii. 12. 


eo fr. désirer, Pr. desirar, desiderar, It. 
desirare, desiderare, desiare, Lat. desiderare. See 
DESIDERATE. } 


1. To long for the enjoyment or possession of; to 
feel the want of; to wish; to mourn the loss of. 
Neither shall any man desire thy land. Ex. xxxiv. 24. 


He reigned in Jerusalem eight years, and departed without 
being desired. 2 Chron. xxi. 20. 


Follow after charity, and desire spiritual gifts. 1 Cor. xiv. 1. 
2. To express a wish for; to entreat; to request. 
Then she said, Did I desire a son of my lord? 2 Aingsiv. 28. 

Desire him to go in, trouble him no more. Shak. 
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DESIRE 


3. To require; to claim; to demand. [0Obs.] 

A Goleful case desires a doleful song. Spenser. 

Syn.—To long for; hanker after; covet; wish; beg; 
ask ; request ; solicit ; entreat.—To DESIRE, REQUEST. 
To desire is to feel a wish or want. To regwestis to ask 
for its gratification. A man desires food, and requests to 
have it prepared. Desire may be used for request when 
the relations of the parties are such that the expression 
of a wish is all that is felt to be necessary to secure com- 
pliance. A man desires his friend to write often; amer- 
chant desires his clerk to be more careful in future. In 
this latter case, from the relations of the parties, desire is 
stronger than request: it implies a command or injunc- 
tion. 

De-sire’, n. [Fr. désir, Pr. dezir, desire, deseig, de- 

sieg, It. desire, desiderio, desio, disio, Sp. deseo, Pg. 
desejo, Lat. desideriwm. See supra.] 

1. The natural longing that is excited _by the en- 
joyment or the thought of any good, and impels to 
action or effort for its continuance or possession 5 
the controlling or indulged inclination, whether 
good or evil, which indicates the character, ‘ Un- 
speakable desire to see and know.” _, Milton. 

2. An expressed wish; a request; petition, 

And slowly was my mother brought 
To yield consent to my desire. Tennyson. 

3. Any good which is desired, coveted, or wished 
for; object of longing. 

The Desire of all nations shall come. FTag. ii. 7. 

4. Excessive, ill-regulated, or morbid longing; 
lust. 

Syn.— Wish; appetency; craving; inclination ; eager- 
ness; aspiration; longing. 

De-sire/ful, a. Filled with desire; eager. [Rare.] 
“ The destreful troops.” Godfrey. 

De-sire/ful-mess, n. The state of being desireful; 
eagerness to obtain and possess. 

The desirefulness of our minds much augmenteth and in- 
creaseth our pleasure. Udal. 

De-sive/less, a. Free from desire. Donne. 

De-sirfer, n. One who desires, asks, or wishes. 

De-sir/ots (89), a. [Ir. désireux, O. Fr, & Pr. de- 
siros, It. desideroso, from Lat. desiderium; Sp. 
deseoso, Pg. desejoso. See DEsIRE.] Desiring; 
feeling desire; solicitous; covetous; eager. 

Be not desirous of his dainties. Prov. xxiii, 3. 
Jesus knew that they were desirous to ask him. John xvi. 19. 

De-sir/otis-ly, adv. With desire; eagerly. 

De-sir/otis-ness, n. The state or affection of being 
desirous. 

De-sist/, v.i. [imp. & p.p. DESISTED; p. pr. & vb. 
nm. DESISTING.] [Lat. desistere, from de and sistere, 
to stand, set, stop; Fr. désister, It. desistere, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. desistir.] To stand aside; to cease to 
proceed or act; to forbear; — often with from. 
“ Never desisting to do evil.” Hall. ‘To desisé 
from his bad practice.” Muassinger. 

De-sist/ance, n. [L. Lat. desistantia and desisten- 


tia.| The act or state of desisting. [Rare.] Boyle. 
De-sist/ive, a. [See Dresist.] Final; conclusive; 
ending. [fare. 


De-si/tion (de-sish/un), n. [From Lat. desinere, 
desitum, to leave off, stop. See DESINENT.] End. 
Dés/i-tive, a. (Lat. desinere, desitus, to give over, 
to cease, from de and sinere, to allow, to leave. 
Final; serving to complete; conclusive. eee 

‘“* Desitive propositions.” Vatts. 

Dés/i-tive, n. (Logic.) A proposition relating to or 
expressing an end or termination. [Obs.] Watts. 

Désk, n. [A-S., O. Sax., & Icel. disc, table, plate, 
D. disch, D. & Sw. disk, table, O. H. Ger. disc, tisc, 
table, dish, plate, N. H. Ger. tisch, table, allied to 
Lat. discus, Gr. dicxos, a round plate, quoit, dish; 
It. desco, table, board, and disco, disk, quoit. Cf, 
Disu and DIsk.] 

1. A table with top sloping forward, for the use of 
writers and readers; a frame or case to be placed 
upon a table for the same purpose. 

2. The place in achurch for him who preaches or 
conducts the liturgical service; the pulpit. 

3. (Fig.) The clerical profession; as, he intends 
one 80n for the bar, and another for the desk, 

Désk, v.t. [imp.& p.p. DESKED (déskt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. DESKING.] To shut up, as in a desk; to 
treasure. [fare.] 

Dés/man, n. (Zodl.) An amphibious animal; the 
Mygale moschata, or musk-rat of English naturalists. 

Des-mid/i-an, n. [Gr. dsopds, chain, and «dos, 
form.] (Bot.) A microscopic plant of the family of 
Desmidix, a group in which the species have a 
greenish color, and the cells generally appear as if 
they consisted of two coalescing halves. Dana, 

Dés'’mine, n. [Fr. desmine, Ger. desmin, from Gr. 
déoun, Oeov6s, bundle, from dety, to bind.] (Min.) A 
mineral that crystallizes in little silken tufts, and is 
found accompanying spinellane in the lava of ex- 
tinct volcanoes on the banks of the Rhine; stilbite. 

Des-mdg/ra-phy, n. [Gr. decpds, ligament, and 
yoetpn, description.] A description of the ligaments 
of the body. 

Des-mOl’0-Sy, n. [Gr. deauds, ligament, and Adyos, 
discourse.] That branch of physiology which treats 
of the ligaments, 

Des-mdt/o-my,n. [Gr. decpés, ligament, and ropi, 
a cutting, from réuveiy, to cut.] (Anat.) The art or 
act of dissecting the ligaments. Dunglison. 

Dés/o-late,v.t. [imp.& p. p. DESOLATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DESOLATING.] ([Lat. desolare, desolatum, 
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from de and solare, to make lonely, to lay waste, 
from solus, alone, lonely; It. desolare, disolure, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. desolar, Fr. désoler.] 

1. To leave alone; to deprive of inhabitants; to 
make desert; as, the earth was nearly desolated by 
the flood. 

2. To lay waste; to ruin; to ravage; as, an inun- 
dation desolates fields. 

Constructed in the very heart of a desolating war. Sparks. 
Dés/o-late (45), a. [Lat. desolatus, p. p. of deso- 
lare. See supra.] 

1. Destitute or deprived of inhabitants ; deserted; 
uninhabited; as, a desolate isle; a desolate wilder- 
ness. 

I will make the cities of Judah desolate, without an in- 


habitant. en, 1x, JJ. 
And the silvery marish flowers that throng 
The desolate creeks and pools among. Tennison. 


2. Laid waste; in a ruinous condition; neglected ; 
destroyed; as, desolate altars; desolate towers. 
3. Left alone; solitary; without a companion; 
lonely; afilicted. 
Tamar remained desolate in her brother Absalom’s house. 
2 Sam. xiii. 20. 
Have mercy upon me, for Iam desolate. Ps, xxv.16, 
Syn.— Desert; uninhabited; lonely; waste. 
Dés’o-late-ly, adv. Ina desolate manner, 
Dés/o-late-mess, n. The state of being desolate, 
Dés/o-la-ter,n, One who, or that which, desolates 
or lays waste. 2 
Dés/o-1a/tion, 2. fat. desolatio, Fr. désolation, 
Sp. desolacion, It. desolazione.] 
1. The act of desolating or laying waste; destruc- 
tion. 
Unto the end of the war desolations are determined, Dan. ix. 26. 
2. The state of being desolated, laid waste, or 
ravaged; destitution; gloominess; ruin. 
You would have sold your king to slaughter,... 
And his whole kingdom into desolation. 
3. A desolate place or country. 
How is Babylon become a desolation among the ae 
er. le Loe 
Syn.— Waste; ruin; destruction; havoc; devasta- 
tion; ravage; sadness; destitution; melancholy; gloom; 
gloominess. 
Dés/o-1a/tor, n. 
Dés/o-la-to-ry, a. 


Shak. 


The same as DESOLATER. 
{Lat. desolatorius.] Causing 


desolation. [Rare.] Bp. Hall. 
Dé/so-phis/ti-cate, v.f. To clear from sophism 
or error. [fare.] Hare. 


De-spair’,v.%. [imp. &p. p. DESPAIRED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. DESPAIRING.] [O. Eng, despeir, dispeir, des- 
payre, dispaire, from O. Fr. desperer, despoirer, 
now désespérer, to despair, O. Sp. desperar, now 
desesperar, It. disperare, Lat. desperare, from de 
and sperare, to hope. Cf. O. Fr. espeir, espoir, Pr. 
esper, hope, desper, without hope.] To be without 
hope; to give up all hope or expectation ; — often 
followed by of. 

We despaired even of life. 2 Cor. i. 8. 

Never despair of God’s blessings here, or of his reward 

hereafter. Wake. 
Syn.—See Desponp. 

De-spair’, v.t. 1. To be without hope of; to give 
up as beyond hope. [Obs.] 

I would not despair the greatest design that could be at- 
tempted. Milton. 
2. To cause to despair; to take away hope from. 
[ Obs.] Sir R. Williams. 

De-spair’ (4), n. [Fr. desespotr, See supra.] 

1. Loss of hope; the giving up of expectation ; 
utter hopelessness and desperation, 


We are perplexed, but not in despair 2 Cor. iv. 8. 


All safety in despair of safety placed. Denham. 
2. That which is despaired of. 
The mere despair of surgery he cures. Shak, 


Syn.— Desperation; despondency; hopelessness. 
De-spair’er, n. One who despairs. 
De-spair/fiul, a Hopeless. [Obs.] Spenser. 
De-spair/ing-ly, adv. In a despairing manner; 

hopelessly. 
De-spair/inge-mess, n. State of being despairing. 
De-spatch’,n. See DISPATCH. 


De-spée/tion, n. [Lat. despectio. See DEspIsz.] 


A looking down; a despising. [Rare.] Mountagu. 
De-speed’, v. t. To send with speed. [Obs.] ‘De- 
speeded certain of their crew.” Speed. 


De-spénd/’, v. t. 
waste. [Obs.] 
Some noble men in Spain can despend £50,000. Howell. 
Dés/per-a’do (Synop., § 180), n. [O. Sp. desperado, 
p.p. of desperar.] A desperate fellow; a person 
urged by furious passions; one fearless or regard- 
less of safety; a madman. 
Dés’per-ate, a. [Lat. desperatus, p. p. of desperare, 
See DESPAIR. 
1. Without hope; given to despair; hopeless; de- 
spairing. [Obs.} 
Iam desperate of obtaining her. Shak. 
2. Beyond hope; despaired of; irretrievable; 
past cure; as, a desperate disease; desperate ruin. 
‘The most desperate of reprobates.” Macaulay. 
3. Proceeding from despair; without regard to 
danger or safety ; as, a desperate effort. ‘‘ Desper- 
ate expedients.” Macaulay. 
Syn.— Hopeless; despairing ; desponding; rash ; head- 


To pay out; to squander; to 


DESPOIL - 


long; precipitate; irretrievable; irrecoverable; forlorn; 
mad; furious; frantic. 
Dés/per-ate, n. A desperate person; one without 
hope. [Obs. Donne, 
Dés/per-ate-ly, adv. In a desperatemanner; with- 
out regard to danger or safety; beyond hope of res- 
cue; as, the troops fought desperately. 
She fell desperately in love with him. Addison. 


Dés’per-ate-mess, n. The state of being desperate. 

Dés'per-a/tion, n. [Lat. desperatio, O. Sp. despe- 
racion, It. desperazione, disperazione. | 

1. The act of despairing; a giving up of hope. 
“ Desperation of success.” ‘ammond, 

2. The state of despair, or hopelessness; aban- 
donment of hope; disregard of consequences. 

In the desperation of the moment, the officers even tried to 
cut their way through with their swords. . Irving. 

Dés/pi-ea-bil/i-ty, n. Despicableness. [Rare.] 

Dés/pi-ea-ble, a. [Lat. despicabilis, from despicari, 
to despise, vy. dep. of despicere. See DESPISE.] 
Fit or deserving to be despised ; contemptible ; mean ; 
vile; worthless; as, a despicable man; despicable 
company; a despicable gift. 

Syn.—Contemptible; mean; vile; worthless; pitiful; 
paltry; sordid; low; base; degrading. See CONTEMPTI- 
BLE. 

Dés’pi-ea-ble-mess, n. The quality or state of 
being despicable; meanness; vileness; worthless- 
ness. 

Dés/pi-ea-bly, adv. In a despicable or mean man- 
ner; contemptibly; as, despicably poor. 

Des-pi/cien-¢y (-pish/en-sy), n. [Lat. despicientia. 
See DEsPISE.] A looking down; despection. [ Obs. 

De-spis’a-ble, a. Despicable ; contemptible. [ Rare. 

De-spis/al,n. Contempt. [Obs.] ‘A despisal of 
religion,” South, 

De-spise’, v.é. [imp.& p. p. DESPISED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. DESPISING.] [O. Fr, despiz, p. p. of despire, 
to despise, Lat. despicere, to look down upon, to de- 
spise, from de and spicere, specere, to look.] 

1. To look down upon with contempt; to con- 
temn; to scorn; to disdain; to have a low opin- 
ion of, 

Fools despise wisdom and instruction. Prov. i. 7. 

Let not your ears despise my tongue forever, 

Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound 

That ever yet they heard. 

2. To look upon; to contemplate. [Obs.] 

Thy God requireth of thee here the fulfilling of all his pre- 
cepts, if thou despisest to live with him forever. Bacon. 

Syn.—To contemn; scorn; disdain; slight; under- 
value. See CONTEMN. 

De-spis/ed-mess,n. The state of being despised. 

De-spis/er, n. One who despises; a contemner; a 
scorner. 

De-spis/ing-ly, adv. Ina despising manner; con- 
temptuously. 

De-spite’,n. [O. Fr. despite, despit, N. Fr. dépit, 
Pr. despieg, despiet, despeit, despicit, O. It. despitto, 
N. It. dispetto, Sp. despecho, from Lat. despectus, 
contempt, from despiceve. See DESPISE, and cf. 
SPITE. | ‘ 

1. Extreme malice; violent hatred; malignity; 
malice irritated or enraged; angry hatred; yexation. 

With all thy despite against the land of Israel. Zzek. xxv. 6. 

2. An act prompted by feelings of hatred or de- 
fiance; contemptuous defiance; triumph over oppo- 
sition; successful counteraction. ‘* A despite done 
against the Most High.” Milton. 
Seized my hand in despite of my efforts to the contrary. Irving. 

De-spite’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DESPITED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. PEgETTING.| [O. Fr. despiter, despeiter, Pr. 
despeytar, despechar, Sp. despechar, It. dispettare, 
Lat. despectare, v. intens. of despicere.] To vex; 
to offend contemptuously. [Obs.] Raleigh. 

ee prep. In spite of; as, despite his preju- 

ices. 

Syn.— See NoTWITHSTANDING. 

De-spite/ful, a. Full of despite; malicious; ma- 
lignant; as, a despiteful enemy. 

Haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters. Rom. i. 30. 
De-spite/ful-ly, adv. In a despiteful manner; ma- 

liciously; cruelly. 

Pray for them which despitefully use you. Matt. y. 44. 
De-spite/ful-mess, ». The state of being despiteful. 
Des-pit/e-otis, a. [O. Eng. despitows, O. Fr. des- 

piteux, Sp. despechoso, It. dispettoso, from Lat. 
despectus ; affected in form and sense by Eng. 
ptteous.| Feeling or showing despite; malicious. 
[Obs.] ‘‘ Desptteous reproaches,” Holland, 

He was to sinful man not despiteous. Chaucer, 

Des-pit/e-ouis-ly, adv. In a despiteous manner. 
[ Obs.]} ; Speed, 

De-spoil’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DESPOILED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. DESPOILING.] [Lat. despoliare, from de and 
spoliare, to strip of covering or clothing, to rob; 
O. Fr. despoiller, despuiller, now dépouiller, Pr. 
despoillar, despolhar, It. despogliare, dispogliare, 
spogliare, Sp. & Pg. despojar. See Sporn.] To 
strip, as of clothing; to divest or unclothe; to de- 
prive for spoil; to bereave; to rob; to pillage;— 
usually followed by of. 


The clothed earth is then bare, 
Despoiled is the summer fair. 


Shak. 


Gower. 


He bade 
That women should despoil her right there. Chaucer. 
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DESPOIL 


You, madam, — for you are more nobly born, — 
Despoiled of your honor in your life, 
Shall, after three days’ open penance done, 


Live in your country here in banishment. Shak. 
Syn.—To strip; deprive; rob; bereave; rifle. 
De-spoil’, x. Despoliation. [Obs.] Wolsey. 


De-spoil/er, n. One who despoils or strips by force. 
De-spoil/ment, n. Act of despoiling; a plundering. 
De-sp0/li-a/tion, n, [Lat. despoliatio.] The act 
of despoiling, or the state of being despoiled. 
De-spind’,v.i. [imp. & 7c ‘Pp. DESPONDED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DESPONDING.] [Lat. despondére, to prom- 
ise away, to promise in marriage, to give up, to lose 
courage, from de and spondére, to promise solemnly ; 
O. Fr. despondre.| o give up; to abandon hope; 
to lose courage; to become dispirited or depressed ; 
to despair. 
I should despair, or at least despond. Scott's Letters. 
Others depress their own minds, [and] despond at the first 
ficulty. Locke. 
We wish that... desponding patriotism may turn its eyes 
hitherward, and be assured that the foundations ofour national 
power still stand strong. Webster. 
Syn.—Dersponp, Desparr. Although despair implies 
a total loss of hope, which despond does not, at least in 
every case, yet despondency is followed by the abandon- 
ment of effort, or cessation of action, and despair some- 
times impels to violent action, even to rage. 


De-spind/, n. Despondency. [Obs.] “Theslough 
of despond.” Bunyan. 

De-spond/en¢ge, in. The state of desponding; 

De-spind/en-cy, abandonment of hope; dis- 
couragement; permanent depression or dejection. 

The people, when once infected, lose their relish for happi- 
ness, [and] saunter about with looks of despondence. Goldsmith. 

De-spind/ent, a. [Lat. despondens, p. pr. of de- 
spondére.] Marked by despondence; given to de- 
spondence; as, a despondent manner; a despond- 
ené prisoner. 

De-spond/ent-ly, adv. In a despondent manner, 

De-spond/er, n. One destitute of hope. 

De-sp6ond/ing-ly, adv. Ina desponding manner, 

De-spin/sage,n. Betrothal. [Obs.] 

Ethelbert . .. went peaceably to King Offa for desponsage of 
Athilrid, his daughter. Foxe. 

De-spin/site, v.¢. [Lat. desponsare, desponsatum, 
vy. intens. of despondére, to promise in marriage, to 
betroth; O. It. desponsare. See DESPOND.] To be- 
troth. [Obs.] 

Dés/pon-sa/tion, n. [Lat. desponsatio.] A be- 
trothing; affiance. [Obs.] 

For all this desponsation of her... she had not set one step 
toward the consummation of her marriage. Bp. Taylor. 

De-spdn/so-ry, n. A written pledge of marriage. 

The desponsories ...in which Don Carlos was constituted 
the prince’s proxy to marry the Infanta on his behalf. 

Clarendon. 

Dés/pot, n. [Fr. despote, Sp. despota, despoto, It: 
despota, despoto, dispoto, Gr. decrérns, master, lord, 
allied to O. Slay. gospodj, gospodarj, gospodin, 
master, lord.] 

1. One who exercises or possesses absolute power 
over another; a master; alord; especially, asover- 
eign invested with absolute power. ° 

2. One who rules regardless of a constitution or 
laws; a tyrant. 

Des-ps fie, a. [Fr. despotique, Sp. & It. des- 

Des-pot/ie-al,$ potico, Gr. dsorérixos, from dec- 
mérns.] Having the character of, or pertaining to, a 
despot; absolute in power; unrestrained by, or re- 
gardless of, constitution and laws; evincing despot- 
ism; tyrannical; arbitrary. 

Des-pdt/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina despotic manner. 

Des-poSt/ie-al-mess, n. The state of being despotic. 

Aeeeohiem, n. [Fr. despotisme, Sp. & It. despo- 
1sMmo. 

1. The power, spirit, or principles of a despot; 
absolute control over others; tyranny. 

2. A government which is directed by a despot; 
absolutism; autocracy. 

- Despotism is the only form of government which may with 
safety to itself neglect the education of its infant poor. 

Bp. Horsley. 

Dés/pu-mate, or De-spii’mfte (117), v. i. [imp. & 

. P. DESPUMATED; p. pr. & vb. n. DESPUMATING. | 
fia, despumare, despumatum, from de and spu- 
mare, to foam, froth, from spuma, froth, scum; It. 
despumare, dispumare, Pr. & Sp. despumar, Fr. 
déspumer.| To throw off impurities; to form froth 
or scum; to foam. 

Dés/pu-mi/tion, n. [Lat. despumatio, Fr. déspu- 
mation, Sp. despumacion, It. despumasione, | The 
separation of the froth or scum on the surface of 
liquor; clarification; scumming. 

De-sptime’, v. ¢. To free from froth or foam. 
[Obs.] ‘‘If honey be despwmed.” Holland. 

Dés/qua-mi/tion, n._ [Fr. desquamation, from 
Lat. desquamare, to scale off, from de and squama, 
scale.] (Med.) The separation of the cuticle or 
epidermis in the form of flakes or scales; exfoliation. 

Des-quam/a-to-ry, n. An instrument for the per- 
formance of the operation of desquamation, 

Déss, 7. The same as Desk. [0Obs.] 

Des-sért’ (dez-ztrt’/, 14), nm. [Fr. dessert, from des- 
servir, to remove from table, to clear the table, from 
de and servir, to serve, to serve at table.] A service 
of pastry, fruits, or sweetmeats, at the close of an 
entertainment; the last course at the table after the 
meat. 
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Des-tém/per, bs [Fr. détrempe, from dé, for des, 
Dis-tém/per , equiv. to Lat. dis, and tremper, to 
dip, soak, for temprer, from Lat. temperare, to tem- 
per.] (Paint.) A peculiar sort of painting with 
opaque colors, ground and diluted with water, 
glue, &c. Elmes. 

Dés/tin, n. Destiny. [Obs.] 

Unless the Destin’s adamantine band 
Should tie my teeth, I can not choose but bite. Marston. 

Dés/ti-ma-ble, a. Capable of being destined. [ Obs.] 
“Miracle of the order destinable.” Chaucer, 

Dés/ti-ma-bly, adv. In a destinable manner. 

Dés/ti-mal, a. Determined by destiny ; fated. [Obs.] 
“The destinal chain.” Chaucer. 

Dés/ti-mate, v.t. [Lat. destinare, destinatum. See 
DESTINE.] To destine, design, or appoint. LObs I 
“That name that God ... did destinate.” Udal. 

Dés/ti-mate, a. [Lat. destinatus, p.p. of destinare.] 
Appointed; destined; determined, [Obs.] ‘‘Des- 
tinate to hell.” Foxe, 

Dés/ti-na/tion, n. [Lat. destinatio, Fr. destination, 
Pr. destinacio, Sp. destinacion, It. destinazione. ] 

1. The act of destining or appointing. 

2. That to which any thing is destined or ap- 
pointed; predetermined end, object, or use. 

3. End of a journey; place or point aimed at, 

yun.— Appointment; design ; purpose ; intention ; des- 
tiny; lot; fate; end. 

Dés/tine, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. DESTINED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. DESTINING.] [Fr. destiner, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
destinar, It. destinare, Lat. destinare, from de and 
the root stan-o, allied to Gr, fordy-w, literally to set, 
to make fast or firm.] 

1. To determine the future condition or applica- 
tion of; to appoint by decree or authority; to set 
apart by design or intention; to ordain; to allot; 
to doom ; — generally with the remoter object pre- 
ceded by to or for. 


We are decreed, 
Reserved, and destined to eternal woe. 


Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way. Longfellow. 
2. To fix, as by an authoritative decree; to estab- 
lish irrevocably; to ordain to happen or be done; 
to decree. ‘‘ The destined walls.” Milton. 
Syn.—To design; mark out; intend; devote; conse- 
crate; doom. 
Dés/ti-nist, n. A believer in destiny; a fatalist. 
Dés/timy,n. [Fr. destinée, Pr. destinada, It. des- 
tinata, from Lat. destinare; same as Fr. destin, Pr. 
desti, Sp., Pg., & It. destino, from Lat. destinare. 
See DESTINE. ] 
1. That to which any person or thing is destined; 
appointed or predetermined state; foreordained 
condition; fate; doom, 


Milton, 


Thither he 
Will come to know his destiny. Shak. 
2. The fixed order of things; invincible necessi- 
ty; fate; hence, the power conceived of as deter- 
mining the future, whether in general or of an in- 
dividual. 


But who can turn the stream of destiny ? Spenser, 


3. (pl.) (Anc. Myth.) The three Parce, or Fates; |: 


the supposed powers which preside over human life, 
and determine its circumstances and duration, ‘ Till 
... Destinies do cut his thread of life.” Shak. 

Dés/ti-tiite (30), a. [Lat. destitutus, p. p. of desti- 
tuere, to set away, to leave alone, to forsake, from 
de and statwere, to set.] 

1. Not having in possession; in want; devoid; 
deficient; lacking; — followed by of. ‘* Totally 
destitute of all shadow of influence,” Burke. 

2. Not possessing the necessaries of life; in a 
condition of want; needy; without possessions or 
resources; poor. 

He will regard the prayer of the destitute. Ps. cii. 17. 
Dés/tititite, n. One who is without friends or 
comfort. 
Dés’ti-tiite, v. ¢. [Lat. destituere, destitutwm, It. 
destituire, Pr., Sp., & Pg. destituir, Fr. destituer.] 

1. To leave deserted; to forsake. [Obs.] ‘‘To 
forsake or destitute a plantation.” Bacon. 

2. To cause to bein want; to deprive ;— followed 
by of. [Obs.] ‘‘Destituted of all honor and liy- 
ings.” Holinshed. 

Dés/ti-tiite-mess, n. Destitution, [Rare.] Ash. 

Dés/titi’tion, n. [Lat. destitutio, Fr. destitution, 
Sp. destitwcion, It. destituzione.| The state or con- 
dition of being destitute, needy, or without re- 
sources; deprivation; deficiency; lack; poverty. 

De-stroy’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. DESTROYED; p.pr.& 
vb. 2. DESTROYING.] [O. Eng. distruye, O. Fr. 
destruire, now détruire, Pr., Sp., & Pg. destrair, 
It. distruggere, Lat. destruere, destructum, from 
de and struere, to pile up, build. See SrRucTuURE.] 

1. To unbuild; to pull down; to separate violent- 
ly into its constituent parts; to break up the struc- 
ture and organic existence of. 

3. To ruin; to bring to naught; to put an end to; 
to annihilate. 

8. To put an end to the life, prosperity, or beauty 
of; to kill; to devastate. 

If him by force he can destroy, or, worse, 
By some false guile pervert, Milton. 

Syn.—To demolish; lay waste; consume; raze; dis- 
mantle; ruin; throw down; overthrow; subyert; deso- 
late ; devastate ; deface ; extirpate ; extinguish ; kill; 
slay. See DEMOLISH. r 











DESUME 


De-stroy/a-ble, a. Capable of being destroyed. [2.] 


Plants scarcely destroyable by the weather. Derhan. 

De-stroy’er,n, One who destroys, ruins, kills, or 
desolates. 

De-strtiet’, v. t. To destroy. [Obs.] ‘Either 


wholly destructed or marvelously corrupted.” Mee. 
De-striie/ti-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. destructibilité.] The 
ae of being capable of destruction. 


De-struie/ti-ble, a. [Lat. destructibilis. See Dr- 
stroy.] Liable to destruction; capable of being 
destroyed. 


De-striie/ti-ble-mess, n. The quality or state of 
being destructible; destructibility, 

De-striie/tion,n. [Lat. destructio, Fr. destruction, 
Pr. destruccio, Sp. destruccion, It. distruzione. 
See DEsTROY.] 

1. The act of destroying; demolition; the break- 
ing up of a whole into parts, and consequent termi- 
nation of life, beauty, health, or well-being; a pull- 
ing down; ruin; slaying; devastation. ‘‘Destruc- 
tion of venerable establishments.” Hallam. 

2. The state of being destroyed, demolished, 
ruined, slain, or devastated. ‘‘ This town came to 
destruction.” Chaucer, 
i 3. Destroying agency; cause of ruin or deyasta- 

ion, 
The destruction that wasteth atnoonday. Ps. xci. 6. 

Syn.—Demolition; subversion; overthrow; desola- 
tion ; extirpation ; extinction ; devastation ; downfall ; 
extermination; havoc; ruin. 

De-strte/tion-ist, n. 1. One who delights in de- 
stroying that which is valuable; one whose princi- 
ples and influence tend to destroy existing institu- 
tions; a destructive, 

2. (Theol.) One who believes in the final destruc- 
tion or complete annihilation of the wicked. 

De-striie/tive, a. [Lat. destructivus, Fr. destruc- 
tif, Pr. destructiu, Sp. destructivo, It, distruttivo. 
See DEsTROY.] Causing destruction; tending to 
bring about ruin, death, or devastation; ruinous; 
productive of serious evil; pernicious ;— often with 
of or to; as, intemperance is destructive of health; 
evil examples are destructive to the morals of youth. 
“Destructive war.” Dryden. 

Destructive distillation. See DISTILLATION. 

Syn.— Mortal; deadly; poisonous ; fatal; ruinous ; 
malignant; baleful; pernicious; mischievous. 


De-strtie/tive, n. One who destroys; a radical 
reformer; a destructionist. 

De-strtie/tive-ly, adv. In a destructive manner or 
degree; ruinously; mischievously; with power to 
destroy. ‘* The doctrine that states the time of re- 
pentance destructively to a pious life.” South. 

De-strtie/tive-mess,n. 1. The quality of destroy- 
ing orruining. ‘‘ Destructiveness of these monstrous 
ways to the speedy peace and settlement of our 
church.” Prynne. 

2. (Phren.) The faculty which impels to the com- 
mission of acts of destruction. 

De-strtie/tor, n. [Lat., from destruere; Fr. de- 
structeur, Pr. destruydor, Sp. & Pg. destruidor, It. 
distruttore. See pk a te A destroyer; a con- 
sumer. [Obs.] ‘Fire, the destructor and artificial 
death of things.” Boyle. 

Dés'i-da/tion, n. [Lat. desudatio, frém desudare, 
to sweat greatly, from de and sudare, to sweat, per- 
spire; Fr. désudation.] (Med.) A sweating; a pro- 
fuse or morbid sweating. Coxe. 

De-suéte’, a. Disused; out of use. [Rare.] 

Dés/ue-tiide (dts/we-ttid, 53), n. [Lat. desuetudo, 
from desuescere, to become unaccustomed, from de 
and swescere, to become used or accustomed; Fr. 
désuétude, Sp. desuetud, O. It. desuetudine.] The 
cessation of use; discontinuance of practice, cus- 
tom, or fashion; disuse. 

The desuetude abrogated the law, which, before, custom had 
established. Bp. Taylor. 

De-stil/phu-rate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DESULPHU- 
RATED; p. pr. & vb. 2. DESULPHURATING.] [Lat. 
de and sulfurare, sulfuratum, to sulphurate, q. v.; 
Fr, désulfurer.|] To deprive of sulphur. 

De-stl/phu-ra/tion, n. [Fr. désulfuration.] The 
act of depriving of sulphur. 

De-sttl/phu-rize, v. t. To desulphurate, 

Dés/ul-to-ri-ly, adv. Inadesultory manner; with- 
out method; loosely. 

Dés/ul-to-ri-ness, n. The quality or state of being 
desultory; a passing from one thing to another 
without order or method; absence of order and 


method. ‘* The seeming desultoriness of my meth- 
od.” Boyle. 
Dés/ul-to/ri-otis, a. [See infra.]  Desultory. 
Obs.] South. 


Dés/ul-to-ry, a. Jap desultorius, from desultor, 
a leaper, from desilire, desultum, to leap down, from 
de and salire, to leap.] Leaping or passing from 
one thing or subject to another, without order or 
rational connection; without logical sequence; dis- 
connected; immethodical; suggested out of regular 
or rational order; as, a desultory remark. 

He [Goldsmith] knew nothing accurately; his reading had 
been desultory. Macaulay. 
. Syn.—Rambling; roving; immethodical; discursive ; 
inconstant; unsettled; cursory; slight; hasty; loose, 

De-siime’, v. é. [Lat. deswmere, from deand sumere, 
to take; It. desumere.] To take from; to borrow. 
[Obs.] Hale. 
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DESYNONY MIZE 


Dé/sy-nbn/y-mize, v. t. To deprive of synony- 
mous character; to attach a specific meaning to, 
“ Desynonymizing process.” Trench, 

De-tach’,v.t. [wmp. & p. p. DETACHED (de-ticht/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. DETACHING.] [Fr. détacher, Pr. 
destacar, Sp. & Pg. destacar, desatacar, It. distac- 
care, staccare, from dé, des, dis, equivalent to Lat. 
dis, and the root of Eng. tack, to fasten, from Celt. 
tac, tach, anail. Cf, ATTACH.] 

1. To part; to separate or disunite ; to disengage ; 
as, to detach the coats of a bulbous root from each 
other; to detach a man from the interest of the 
minister, or from a party. 

2. To separate for a special object or use ; — used 
especially in military language; as, to detach a ship 
from a fleet, or a company from a regiment. 

Syn.—To separate; disunite; disengage; sever; dis- 
join; withdraw; draw off. See DETAIL. 

De-tached’ (de-ticht’), p. a. 1. Separate; uncon- 
nected, or imperfectly connected; as, detached par- 
cels. ‘‘ Extensive and detached empire.” Burke, 

2. (Paint.) Appearing to stand out from sur- 
rounding objects. ) 

De-tich’ment, n. [Fr. détachement, from détacher ; 

. It. distaccamento, Sp. destacamiento. See supra.] 

1. The act of detaching or separating. 

2. State of being detached, 

3. That which is detached; as, especially, a body 
of troops or part of a fleet detailed for special ser- 
vice. ‘Troops... widely scattered in little detach- 
ments.” Bancroft. 

De-tail’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DETAILED; p. pr. & 
vb, Nn. DETAILING.] [Fr. détailler, to cut up in 
pieces, from dé, equivalent to des, Lat. dis, and 
tailler, to cut; It. distagliare, Pr. talhar, talar, Sp. 
tallar, talar, tajar, Pg. talhar, It. tagliare, to cut; 
Fr. taille, a cut, Pr. & Pg. talha, Sp. taja, It. taglia, 
from Lat. talea, a rod set for planting, a cutting, 
L. Lat. taleare, talare, to prune, cut, ravage by cut- 
ting. 

1. Iho relate in particulars; to particularize; to 
report minutely and distinctly; to enumerate; as, 
he detailed all the facts in due order. 

2. (Mil.) To appoint for a particular service, as 
an officer, a troop, or a squadron, 

Syn.—Derair, Deracu. Detail respects the act of 
individualizing the person or body that is separated; de- 
tach, the removing for the given end or object. 

Dé@/tail, or De-tail’ (114) (Synop., §130),”. [Fr. 
détail, Pr. detal; Sp. detalle, It. detaglio, from the 
Fr. détail. See supra.) 

1. A minute portion; a particular ; — used chiefly 
in the plural; as, the details of a scheme; the de- 
tails of a work in the fine arts. ‘‘ The detéatls of the 
campaign in Italy.” Motley. 

2. Anarrative which relates minute points; an 
account which dwells on particulars. 

3. (Mil.) The selection for a particular service of 
a person or company; hence, the person or compa- 
ny so selected. 

Details of a plan (Arch.), the parts of a plan, usually 
drawn on a larger scale, for the use of workmen ;— called 
also working drawings. — Jn detail, in subdivisions ; part 
by part. 

Syn.— Account; relation; narrative; recital; expla- 
nation; narration. 

De-tail’er, n. One who details. 

De-tain’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DETAINED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DETAINING.] [Fr. détenir, Pr. & Sp. detener, 
It. detenere, ditenere, Lat. detinere, from de and 
tenere, to hold, See TENANT. ] 

1. To keep back or from; to withhold. ‘‘ Detain 
not the wages of the hireling.” Bp. Taylor. 

2. To restrain from proceeding; to stay or stop; 
as, we were detained by the rain. 


Let us detain thee until we shall have made ready a kid. 
Judges xiii. 15. 
3. To hold in custody. Blackstone. 

Syn.— To withhold; retain; stop; stay; arrest; check; 
retard; delay; hinder. 

De-tain’,n. Detention. [Obs.] Spenser, 
De-tain’/der,n. (Law.) A writ. See DETINUE. 
De-tain/er, n. 1. One who detains. 

2. (Law.) (a.) The keeping possession of what 
belongs to another; detention of what is another’s, 
even though the original taking may have been 
lawful. (b.) (Eng. Law.) A. writ authorizing the 
keeper of a prison to continue to keep a person in 
custody. 

De-tain’/ment, n. The act of detaining; detention, 
De-taste’,v.t. To dislike; to detest. [Obs.] 
Ah, this blind guide made numbers walk astray, 
= dreams and fables forcing them to fall 
ho now in darkness do detaste the day. Stirling. 
De-téet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DETECTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DETECTING.| [Lat, detegere, detectum, from 
de and tegere, to cover.] 

1. To uncover; to find out; to bring to light; as, 
to detect a crime, a criminal, or his hiding-place. 

Plain good intention ...is as easily discovered at the first 
view as fraud is surely detected at last. Burke, 

2. To inform against; to accuse. [Obs.] 

He was untruly judged to have preached such articles as he 
was detected of. Sir 7’. More. 

Syn.—To discover; find out; lay open; expose. 

De-téet/a-ble, a. Capable of being detected. ‘‘ Par- 
ties not detectable.” Fuller. 
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De-téet/er, n. One who detects or brings to lignt; 
one who finds out what another attempts to conceal. 

De-tée/tiom (-ték’shun), n. [Lat. detectio.] The 
act of detecting; the laying open what was con- 
cealed or hidden; discovery; as, the detection of a 
thief or burglar; the detection of fraud or forgery ; 
the detection of artifice, device, or a plot. 

Such secrets of guilt are never safe from detection even by 
men D. Webster. 

De-téet/ive, a. Fitted for, or skilled in, detecting; 
employed in detecting; as, detective police. 

De-téet/ive, n. A policeman whose business is to 
detect rogues by adroitly investigating their haunts 
and habits. 

De-téet/or, n, One who, or that which, detects; a 
detecter. 

Bank-note detector, a periodical publication containing 
a description of worthless bank-notes, and intended to 
facilitate their detection. 

De-tén/e-brate, v.¢. [Lat. de and tenebrare, tene- 
bratum, to make dark, from tenebr@, darkness.] 
To remove darkness from. [ Obs. Ash. 

De-tént’, n. [Fr. détente, from Lat. detinere, de- 
tentum. See DETAIN.] (Mech.) That which locks 
or unlocks a movement; especially in clock-work, 
the stop which locks and unlocks the wheelwork in 
striking. 

De-tén/tion, n. 
detention, Sp. detencion, It. detenzione. 
TAIN. 

1. The act of detaining or keeping back; a with- 
holding. 

2. The state of being detained; confinement; re- 
straint; delay. 

The archduke Philip ... found himself in a sort of honor- 
able detention at Henry’s court. Hallam. 

De-tér’ (14), v.t. [imp. & p. p. DETERRED (-tt@rd/); 
p. pr. & vb. n. DETERRING.| [Lat. deterrere, from 
de and terrere, to frighten, terrify.] To prevent by 
fear; hence, to hinder, or prevent by opposing mo- 
tives from doing that to which one is impelled. 
Potent enemies tempt and deter us from our duty. Tillotson. 

My own face deters me from my glass. Prior. 

De-tétrge!’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DETERGED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DETERGING.] [Lat. detergere, from de and ter- 
gere, to rub or wipe off; Fr. déterger, Sp. deterger, 
It. detergere.] To cleanse ; to purge away, as foul or 
offending matter from the body, or from an ulcer. 

De-tér/Zent, a. pate detergens, p. pr. of detergere, 
Fr. détergent. See supra.| Cleansing; purging. 

De-t@r/gent, n. (Med.) medicine that has the 
power of cleansing the vessels or skin from offend- 
ing matter. 

De-té/ri-o-rate (89), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DETERIO- 
RATED; p. pr. & vb. nN. DETERIORATING.] [Lat. de- 
teriorare, deterioratum, from deterior, worse; Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. deteriorar, It. deteriorare, Fr. détério- 
rer.| To make worse; to make inferior in quality. 

De-té’ri-o-rate (89), v. 7. To grow worse; to be 
impaired in quality; to degenerate. 

The art of war... was greatly deteriorated. Southey. 

De-té/ri-o-ra/tion, n. [L. Lat. deterioratio, Fr. 
détérioration, Sp. deterioracion, It. deteriorazione. } 
The state of growing worse, or of haying grown 
worse. 

De-té/ri-br/i-ty, n. [Lat. deterior, worse. See su- 
pra.) Worse state or quality; as, detertority of 
diet. [fare.] Ray. 

De-tér/ment, n. [See DETER.] The act of deter- 
ring; also, that which deters. Boyle. 

De-tér/mi-na-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being 
determinable; determinableness. 

De-tér’mi-na-ble, a. ([Lat. determinabilis. See 
DETERMINE, v.¢.] Capable of being determined, 
definitely ascertained, decided upon, or brought to 
a conclusion. 

Not wholly determinable from the bare grammatical use of 
the words. South. 

De-tér’/mi-na-ble-ness, n. Capability of being 
determined; determinability. 

De-tér/mi-nant, a. Serving to determine; deter- 
minative. 

De-tér/mi-nant, n. 1. That which serves to de- 
termine; that which causes determination. 

2. (Math.) The sum of a series of products of 
several numbers, these products being formed ac- 
cording to certain specified laws; thus, the deter- 
minant of the nine numbers 

Cs neat aCe 

hy as 

aw, v!, c/, 
isab/c/—abl c/+a/ by eta’ be—a’ b/ c— 
aw be/’ The theory of determinants forms a very 
important branch of modern mathematics. 

De-tér’mi-mate, a. [Lat. determinatus, p. p. of 
determinare. See infra.] 

1. Having defined limits; not uncertain or arbi- 
trary; fixed; established. ‘ Quantity of words and 
a determinate number of feet.” Dryden. 

2. Conclusive; decisive; positive. 

The determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God. Acts ii. 23. 

3. Determined or resolved upon, [Obs.] ‘My 
determinate voyage.” Shak. 

4. Of determined purpose; resolute; fixed in in- 
tent. [Obs.] 


Like men disused in a long peace, more determinate to do 
than skillful how to do. Sidney. 


[Lat. detentio, Fr. détention, Pr. 
See DE- 








DETERMINE 


Determinate inflorescence (Bot.), that in which the 
flowering commences with the terminal bud of a stem, so 
that it puts a limit to its growth; — also called centrifugal 
inflorescence. — Determinate quantities and equations 
(Math.), those that are finite in the number of values or 
solutions, that is, in which the conditions of the problem 
or equation determine the number. — Determinate series, 
a series whose terms proceed by the powers of a deter- 


minate quantity; as, 1 + 4+ $°-+ 4° &e. 


De-tér/mi-nate, v.¢t. To bring to anend, [Obs.] 

See DETERMINE. 
The fly-slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile. Shak. 

De-ttr/mi-nate-ly, adv. In a determinate man- 
ner; definitely; ascertainably ; distinctly ; reso- 
lutely; unchangeably. “Being determinately.. . 
bent to marry.” Sidney. 

The principles of religion are already either determinately 
true or false, before you think of them. Tillotson. 

De-tér/mi-nate-ness, n. The state of being deter- 
minate. 

De-tér/mi-na/tion, n. [Fr. détermination, Pr. de- 
terminacio, Sp. determinacion, It, determinazione, 
Lat. determinatio. | 

1. The act of determining, or the state of being de- 
termined. 

2. Bringing to an end; termination, ‘A speedy 
determination of that war.” ~ Inudlow. 

3. Direction or tendency to a certain end; guiding 
impulsion; as, a determination of blood to the head. 

Remissness can by no means consist with a constant defer- 
mination of the will to the greatest apparent good. Locke. 

4. The state of decision; a judicial decision, or 
ending of controversy. 

5. That which is determined upon; result of de- 
liberation; purpose. ‘So bloodthirsty a determi- 
nation to obtain convictions.” Hallam. 

6. The holding fast an end or aim; resoluteness ; 
decision of mind. , 

7. (Chem.) The ascertaining the amount of any 
ingredient in a substance; as, the determination ot 
the salt in sea-water. 

8. (Logic.) (a.) The act of defining a concept or 
notion by giving its essential constituents. (b.) The 
addition of a differentia to a concept or notion and 
thus limiting its extent ;— the opposite of general- 
tzation. 

9. (Nat. Hist.) The act of determining the rela- 
tions of an object, as regards genus and species; the 
referring of minerals, plants, &c., to the species to 
which they belong; as, I am indebted to a friend for 
the determination of the greater part of these shells. 

Syn.—Decision ; conclusion ; judgment ; purpose ; 
resolution; resolve; firmness. See DECISION. 

De-tér/mi-na-tive, a. [Fr. déterminatif, It. & Sp. 
determinativo.| Having power to determine; lim- 

* iting; shaping; directing; conclusive, ‘‘ Incidents 
... determinative of their course.” LI. Taylor. 

Determinative tables (Nat. Hist.), tables presenting the 
specific character of minerals, plants, &c., to assist in 
determining the species to which a specimen belongs. 

De-tér’mi-na/tor, n. 


Oi It. determinatore.] 
Ofte who determines. [ dare. | 
De-tér/mine, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DETERMINED; Pp. 


pr. & vb. 2, DETERMINING. Fr. déterminer, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. determinar, It. determinare, Lat. deter~ 
minare, from de and terminare, to limit, from ¢er- 
minus, limit, Gr. réppa, téppwr.] ! 

1. To fix the boundaries of; to mark off and sep- 
arate, 

Who... hath determined the times... appointed. Acts xvii. 26. 

2. To set bounds to; to fix the termination of; to 
limit; to bound; to bring to an end; to finish. 

The knowledge of men hitherto hath been determined by 
the view or sight. Bacon. 

Now, where is he that will not stay so long 
‘Till his friend sickness hath determined me. Shak, 

3. To fix the form or character of; to shape; to 
prescribe imperatively; to regulate; to settle; to 
bring about, as a cause an effect. 

The character of the soul is determined by the character of 
its God. J. Edwards. 

4. To fix the course of; to impel and direct;— 
with a remoter object preceded by to. 

5. To ascertain definitely ; to find out the specific 
character or name of; to assign to its true place in 
a system; as, to determine a newly discovered plant 
or its name. 

6. To bring to a conclusion, as a question or con- 
troversy; to settle by authoritative or judicial sen- 
tence; to decide; as, the court has determined the 
cause. 

7. To resolve on; to have a fixed intention of; 
also, to cause to come to a conclusion or resolve; to 
lead; as, this determined him to start immediately. 

8. (Logic.) To define or limit by adding a differ- 
entia, 

9. (Physical Sciences.) To ascertain the quantity 
or amount of; as, to determine the parallax; to de- 
termine the salt in sea-water. 

De-tér/mine, v.i. 1. To come to an end; to ter- 
minate. [Obs.] 
It becomes a mischief, and determines in a curse. 


Some estates may determine on future contingencies. 
Blackstone. 


2. To come to a decision; to conclude; to resolve; 
— often with on or upon, 
He shall pay as the judges determine. 


South. 


Ex. xxi. 22. 
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DETERMINEDLY 


De-tér/min-ed-ly, adv. In a determined manner. 

De-tér’/min-er, n. One who determines or decides. 

Dé/ter-mis/sion (-mish/un),n. Determination; dis- 
tinction. [Obs.] 

De-tér’/min-igsm, ». (Metaph.) The doctrine that 
the will is not free, but is inevitably and invinci- 
bly determined by motives. 

Dé’'ter-ra/tion, n. [Fr. deterrev;to unearth, to dig 
up, from de and terre, Lat. terra, earth.] The un- 
covering of any thing which is buried or covered 
with earth; a taking out of the earth. Woodward. 

De-tér/renge, n. That which deters; a deterrent; 
ahinderance. [fare.] 

De-tér’rent, n. [Lat. deterrens, p. pr. of deterrere. 
See Drerrer.] That which deters or prevents by ap- 
pealing to the principle of fear. [Iare.] 

De-tér/rent, a. Serving to deter. ‘‘ The deterrent 
principle.” EE. Davis. 

De-t@r’sion, n. [Sp. detersion. See DETERGE.] 
The act of deterging or cleansing, as a sore, 

De-tér’sive, a. [It. & Sp. detersivo, Fr. détersif. See 
DETERGE.] Having power to free from offending 
matter; cleansing; detergent. 

De-tér/sive-ly, adv. In a detersive manner; in a 
way to cleanse or purify. 

De-tér/sive-ness, n. The quality of cleansing. 

De-tést’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DETESTED; p. pr. & vb. 
NM. DETESTING.| [Lat. detestari, to curse while 
calling a deity to witness, to execrate, detest, from 
de and testari, to be a witness, to testify; Fr. détes- 
ter, Sp. detestar, It. detestare. See TESTATE. 

1. To hate or dislike extremely ; to abhor; to abom- 
inate; to loathe; as, to detest crimes or meanness. 

2. To denounce as hateful; to condemn. [0bs.] 

The heresy of Nestorius... was detested in the Eastern 
churches. Fuller. 

Syn.—To hate ; abhor ; abominate ; execrate. Sce 
HATE. 

De-tést/a-ble, a. [Lat. detestabilis, Fr. détestable, 
Sp. detestable, It. detestibile.| Worthy of being de- 
tested; abominable; very odious; deserving abhor- 
rence. 

Thou hast defiled my sanctuary with all thy detestable 
ings. Ezek. v. 11. 
Syn.— Abominable; odious; execrable; abhorred. 

De-tést/a-ble-mess, n. Extreme hatefulness. 

De-tést/a-bly, adv. Very hatefully; abominably; 
with detestation. ‘‘Detestably abhorring this... 
unnaturalness.” North. 

De-tés/tate, v.t. To detest. [Obs.] ‘ Which, as a 
mortal enemy, the doctrine of the gospel doth detes- 
tate and abhor.” Tdal. 

Dét/es-ta/tion, or Dé’tes-ta/tion, n. eae detes- 
tatio, Fr. détestation, Pr. detestatio, Sp. detestacion, 
It. detestazione.| The act of detesting; extreme 
hatred or dislike; abhorrence; loathing. 

We are heartily agreed in our detestation of civil war. Burke. 


De-tést/er, n. One who detests or abhors. 
De-throne’,v.¢. [imp.& p.p. DETHRONED; P. pr. 
& vb. n. DETHRONING.] [Fr. détroner, from dé and 
tréne, Lat. thronus, a throne; Sp. detronar, des- 
tronar, It. stronare. See THRONE.] Toremoye or 
drive from a throne; to depose; to divest of supreme 
| authority and dignity. 
The Protector was dethroned. Hume. 
De-thréne/ment, n. Removal from a throne; dep- 
Ee of a king, emperor, prince, or any supreme 
ruler. 


De-thr6n/er, n. One who dethrones. 


De-thron/i-za/tion, n._ Dethronement. [0bs.] 
De-thron/ize, v. ¢. [It. detronizzare. Cf. DE- 
THRONE.|] To unthrone. [0bds.] Cotgrave. 


Dét/i-miie (Synop. § 130), n. [O. Fr. detinue, detenue 
from detenir, to detain, p. p. detenw. See DETAIN. | 
A person or thing detained, 

Writ of detinue (Law), one that lies against him who 
wrongfully detains goods or chattels delivered to him, or 
in his possession, to recover the thing itself, or its value 
and damages,from the detainer. It is now in a great meas- 
ure superseded by other remedies. 

Dét/o-nate, v.i. [imp. & p. p. DETONATED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. DETONATING.| [Lat. detonare, detonatum, 
to thunder down or away, from de and tonare, to 
thunder; It. detonare, Sp. detonar, Fr. détoner.] 
(Chem.) To explode with a sudden report; as, niter 
detonates with sulphur. 

Detonating powder (Chem.), any compound, which, 
when struck, explodes with violence and a loud report. — 
Detonating tube, a strong tube of glass, usually graduated, 
closed at one end, and furnished with two wires passing 
through its sides at opposite points, and nearly meeting, 
for the purpose of exploding gaseous mixtures by an elec- 
tric spark. 

DéEt/o-nate, v.t. (Chem.) To cause to explode; to 
cause to burn or inflame with a sudden report. 

Dét/o-nia/tion, n. [Fr. détonation, Sp. detonacion, 
It. detonazione.] (Chem.) An explosion or sudden 
report made by the inflammation of certain com- 
bustible bodies, as fulminating gold. 

Dét/o-ni-za/tion, n. (Chem.) The act of detoniz- 
ing; detonation, 

Dét/o-nize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DETONIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. DETONIZING. | (Chem.) To cause to explode; 
to burn with an explosion ; to calcine with detonation. 

Dét/o-nize,v.i. (Chem.) To explode; to burn with 
a sudden report; to detonate. 


This precipitate... detonizes with a considerable noise. 
Fourcroy. 
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De-tér’sion, n. See DETORTION. 

De-tort’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DETORTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DETORTING.] [Lat. detorquere, detortum, 
from de and torquere, to turn about, twist; Fr. dé- 
torquer, detordre.| To turn from the original or 
plain meaning; to pervert; to wrest. Hammond. 

De-tor/tion, n. The act of detorting, or the state of 
being detorted. 

Détowr (da-toor’),n. [Fr., from dé, for des, equiva- 
lent to Lat. dis, and four. See etry A turning; a 
circuitous route ; as, the detowrs of the Mississippi. 

De-traet!, v.t. [imp.& p.p. DETRACTED; p. pr. & 

vb. 2. DETRACTING.] ([Lat. detrahere, detractum, 

from de and trahere, to draw; Fr. détracter, Sp. de- 
tractar, detraer, Pr. detraire, It. detraggere, de- 

trarre.} ° 
1. To take away. ‘'Detract much from the view 

of the front without.” Wotton. 
2. To take credit or reputation from; to defame. 

That calumnious critic... 
Detracting what laboriously we do. Drayton. 
Syn.—'To decry ; disparage ; depreciate ; asperse ; 
calumniate ; abuse ; vilify ; defame ; slander ; traduce. 

See DrEcrRY. 

De-traet’, v.i. To remove a part; to take away 
reputation; to depreciate worth. ‘‘Detract from a 
lady’s character.” Addison. 

De-traet/ing-ly, adv. In a detracting manner. 

De-trae/tion, n. ros detractio, Fr. détraction, 
Pr. detraccio, Sp. detraccion, It. detrazione.] 

1. The act of taking away or withdrawing. Le] 
“The detraction of eggs of the said wild-fowl.” 
Bacon. 
2. The act of taking away from the reputation or 
worth of another; a lessening of worth; the act of 
depreciating another, from envy or malice; calumny. 
Syn. — Depreciation ; disparagement ; derogation; 
slander; calumny; aspersion; censure. 

De-trie/tiotis (-trik/shus), a. Containing detrac- 
tion. [OQbs.] Johnson. 

De-traet/ive, a. Tending to detract. [Obs.] 

De-traet/ive-mess, n. The quality of being de- 
tractive. 

De-traet/or, n. 


Lat., Pr. detractor, detraidor, Sp. 


& Pg. detractor, It. detrattore, Fr. détracteur,’ See 
DETRACT. | 
1. One who detracts or disparages. 
His detractors were noisy and scurrilous. Macaulay. 


2. (Anat.) A muscle which draws down the part 
to which it is attached. Wright. 

Syn.—Slanderer; calumniator; defamer; vilifier. 

De-triet/o-ry, a. Defamatory by denial of desert; 
derogatory ;— commonly with from. Browne, 

De-traet/ress, n. A female detractor. 

De-tréet/,v.t. (Lat. detrectare, from de and trac- 
tare, to draw violently, v. intensive, from trahere, 
tractum, to draw.] To refuse. [Obs.] [Written 
also detract.] ‘‘'To detrect the battle.” Holinshed. 

Dét/ri-ment, n. ([Lat. detrimentum, from deterere, 
detritum, to rub or wear away, from de and terere, 
to rub; Fr. détriment, It. & Sp. detrimento.] 

1. That which injures or causes damage; mis- 
chief; harm; diminution; —used very generically ; 
as, detriments to property, religion, morals, &c. 

I can repair that detriment. Milton. 


2. A charge made to students and barristers for 
incidental repairs of the rooms they occupy. [ng.] 

3. (Her.) Eclipse. 

Syn.—Injury; loss; damage; disadvantage; preju- 
dice; hurt; mischief; harm. 

Dét/ri-ment, v.~. To do injury to; to hurt. [Obs.] 
* Others might be detrimented thereby.” Fuller. 

Dét/ri-mént/al, a. [L. Lat. detrimentalis, from 
Lat. detrimentum. See supra.) Causing detriment; 
injurious; hurtful. ‘‘ Rather unseemly... than 
materially detrimental to its strength.” Burke, 

Syn.—Injurious ; hurtful; prejudicial ; disadvan- 
tageous; mischievous}; pernicious. 

Dét/ri-mént/al-ness,n. The quality of being det- 
rimental. 

De-tri/tal, a. Pertaining to or consisting of detritus. 

De-tri/tion (-trish/un), n. [L. Lat. detritio. See 
DETRIMENT.] A wearing off or away. 

Be-tr@t/tus,n. (Fr. détritus, from Lat. detritus, p. p. 
of deterere. See DETRIMENT.] (Geol.) A mass of 
substances worn off from solid bodies by attrition, 
and reduced to small portions; as, diluvial detritus. 

{- When the portions are large, the word debris is 
used, 

De-trude’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DETRUDED; p. pr. & 
vb.2. DETRUDING.] [Lat. detrudere, from de and 
trudere, to thrust, push, shove; It. detrudere.] To 
thrust down; to pigsh down with force. 

The souls of men may... be detruded into the bodies of 
beasts. Locke, 

De-triin/eate (de-trunk/at), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DE- 
TRUNCATED; p. pr. & vb. n. DETRUNCATING.] [Lat. 
detruncare, detruncatwm, from de and truncare, to 
maim, mutilate, or shorten, by cutting off, to cut off, 
from truncus, maimed, cut short. See TRUNCATE, | 
To shorten by cutting; to cut off; to lop. 

Dé@/trun-ea/tion, n. [Lat. detruncatio, Fr, détron- 
cation.] 

1. The act of cutting off. 
2. (Surg.) Separation of the trunk from the head 
of the fetus, the latter remaining in the uterus. 
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De-try/sion, m. [Lat. detrusio. See DETRUDE.] 
i, The act of thrusting or driving down, 
2. The slipping of one portion of a substance 
over another. Forbes. 
Dé/tu-més/cgenge, n. [From Lat. detumescere, from 
de and tumescere, tumere, to swell.] Diminution of 
swelling. [Obs.] ‘The circulating wave... hath 
. - . detumescence.” Cudworth. 
De'tur,n. [Lat. detwr, let it be given, subjunctive 
present of dare, to give.) A present of books given 
to a meritorious undergraduate student, as a prize. 
[Harvard University, U. 5, 
De-tar’bate, v. t. (Lat. deturbare, deturbatum. 
Cf. DisturB.] To separate from associates. [Obs.] 
“Deturbating and thrusting out.” Foxe. 
Dét/ur-ba/tion, n, The act of deturbating; deg- 


radation. [Obs.] Bailey. 
De-ttrn’, v.é. [From de and turn, q.v.] To turn 
away; to divert. [Obs.] Digby. 


De-tir’pate, v. t. [Lat. deturpare, deturpatum, 
from de and turpare, to make ugly, to defile, from 
turpis, ugly, foul; It. deturpare, Sp. deturpar, O. 
Fr. déturper.| To defile. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 

Dét/ur-pa/tion, n. The act of deturpating or cor- 
rupting. [Obs.] ‘‘ Corrections and deturpations, 
and mistakes of transcribers.” Bp. Taylor, 

Deii¢e (dis), n. [Fr. deux, two, O. Fr. deus, Lat. 
duo.] (Gaming.) ‘Two; a card with two spots; a 
die with two spots. 

Deiti¢e, n. [Late Lat. dusiws, Armor. dus, tefiz, 
phantom, specter; Gael. taibls, taibhse, apparition, 
ghost.] An eyil spirit; a demon; the devil. [Writ- 
ten also deuse.] [Low.] 

Deii’/ced (60), a. evilish; extravagant; excessive ; 
enormous. [Low.] 

Detise, n. The same as DEUCE. 

Deii’/sed, a. The same as DEUCED, 

Deiti'ter-o-ea-nbn/ie-al, a. [Gr. dedrepos, second, 
and xavév,arule, canon.] Pertaining to a second 
canon, or a canon of inferior authority ; — said 
of the Apocrypha. 

Deii/ter-6g/a-mist, n. [Gr. devrepoyapos. 
infra.| One who marries the second time. 
Deti/ter-6g’a-my, 7. [Gr. devrepoyapnia, from det- 
tepos, the second, and yapos, wedding, marriage. ] 
A second marriage, after the death of the first hus- 
band or wife ;—in distinction from bigamy, as de- 
fined in the old canon law. See BIGAMY. Goldsmith. 

Deiiter-dn/o-my, n. [Gr. Acvrepovépuctov, from deb- 
tépos, the second, and vépos, law; Lat. Dewterono- 
mium, Fr. Deutéronome.] (Bibl.) The fifth book 
of the Pentateuch, containing the second giving of 
the law by Moses. 

Dew'ter-o-patht'a, )n. (Gr. detrepos, the second, 

Deii/ter-dp/a-thy, and 7aSos, suffering, from 
mraoxew, tadety, to suffer; Fr, dewtéropathie.] ( Med.) 
A sympathetic affection of any part of the body, as 
headache from an overloaded stomach. 

Dewti/ter-ds/eo-py, n. [Gr. detrepos, the second, 
and okoria, a looking out, a spying, from ckozeiy, to 
look at, to behold. ] 

1. Second sight. 

I felt by anticipation the horrors of the Highland seers, 
whom their gift of deuteroscopy compels to witness things 
unmeet for mortal eye. W. Scott. 

2. That which is seen at a second view; the 
meaning beyond the literal sense; the second inten- 
tion. Browne. 

Detit/hy-drég/i-ret, n. [From deut, deuto, 

Dewi/to-hy-drég/i-ret, § contracted from Gr. ded- 
repos, the second, and hydroguret, q. v.] (Chem.) 
A compound of two equivalents of hydrogen with 
one of some other element. 

Deu-tdx/ide, n. [From deut, contracted from Gr. 
dedtepos, the second, and owide, q.v.] (Chem.) A 
compound of two equivalents of oxygen with one 
of a base. 

De-vap/o-ra/tion, n. [Lat. de and vaporare, to 
emit steam or vapor, vaporatio, a steaming, vapor. 
See VAPORATE and VAPORATION.] The change 
of vapor into water, as in the generation of rain. 

De-vast/, v.t. [Fr. dévaster. See infra.] To lay 
waste ; to plunder; to devastate. [ Obs.| Bolingbroke. 

Déwv/as-tate, or De-vwas/tate (Synop., § 130), v. ¢. 
[imp. & p. p. DEVASTATED; p. pr. & vb. n. DEVAS- 
TATING.}| [Lat. devastare, devastatum, from de 
and vastare, to lay waste, from vastus, waste; It. 


See 


devastare, Sp. devastar, Fr. dévaster. See Vast. |] 
To lay waste; to ravage; to desolate. 
Whole countries... were devastated. Macaulay. 


Syn.—To waste; ravage; desolate; destroy; demol- 
ish; plunder; pillage. 

Déw/as-ta/tion, n. [Lat. devastatio, Fr. dévasta- 
tion, Sp. devastacion, It. devastazione.] 

1. The act of devastating, or the state of being 
devastated. 
Even now the devastation is begun, 
And half the business of destruction done. Goldsmith. 
-~ 2. (Law.) Waste of the goods of the deceased by 
an executor or administrator. Blackstone. 
Syn.—Desolation; ravage; waste; havoc; destruc- 
tion; ruin; overthrow. 

Ditv'as-ta'vit, n. [Lat. devastare, to lay waste.] 
(Law.) Waste by an executor or an administrator; 
mismanagement of the estate and effects of the de- 
ceased, in squandering and misapplying the as- 
sets. Bourier, 
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DEVE 


To dive; to dip. [Prov. Zng.] 

[imp. & p. p. DEVELOPED; P. pr. 
& vb. nN. DEVELOPING.] [Fr. développer, from dé and 
O. Fr. voluper, voleper, Pr. & O. Sp. volopar, to en- 
velop, from Lat. volup, volupe, agreeably, delight- 
fully ; hence, voluper, &c., originally to make 
agreeable or comfortable by enveloping, to keep 
snug; It. disviluppare, sviluppare, to develop, vi- 
luppo, packet or bundle, intricacy. Cf. ENVELOP.] 
[Written also develope. } 

1. To free from a cover or envelope; to disclose 
or make known; to unfold gradually, as a flower 
from a bud; hence, to bring through a succession of 
states or stages, each of which is preparatory to the 
next; to lay open by degrees; to unravel; as, to 
develop a plot. 

These serve to develop its tenets. Milner. 

2. (Math.) To change the form of, as of an alge- 
braic expression, by executing certain indicated op- 
erations without changing the value. 

To develop a curved surface ona plane ( Geom.), to pro- 
duce on the plane an equivalent surface, as if by rolling 
the curved surface so that all parts shall successively 
touch the plane. 

.—To uncover; unfold; lay open; disclose; ex- 
hibit; unravel; disentangle; detect. 

De-vél/op, v. i. 1. To go through a process of natu- 
ral evolution or outgrowth, by successive changes 
from a less perfect to amore perfect or a finished 
state; as, the seed develops into a plant; the mind 
develops year by year. 

Because not poets enough to understand 
That life develops from within. LE. B. Browning. 

2. To be formed by natural growth; as, a blos- 
som develops from a bud. 

3. To become visible gradually; as, a picture on 
sensitive paper develops on the application of heat; 
the plans of the conspirators develop. 

De-véVop-er, n. One who develops or unfolds. 

De-véVop-ment, x. [Fr. développement.) [Writ- 
ten also developement. 

1. The act of developing or disclosing that which 
is unknown; the gradual unfolding of a plan or meth- 
od; the unraveling of a plot; gradual advancement 
or growth through a series of progressive changes. 
“A new development of imagination, taste, and po- 
etry.” Channing. 

2. (Math.) (a.) The act or process of changing or 
expanding an expression into another of equivalent 
value or meaning. (b.) The equivalent expression 
into which another has been developed. 

Development theory (Nat. Hist.), the doctrine that all 
existing forms of matter and spirit were developed by 
uniform laws from simpler forms, and those from simpler, 
without creative act. 

Syn.— Unfolding; disclosure; unraveling; detection; 
disentanglement. 

De-véVopmént/al, a. Pertaining to the process 
or method of development; as, the developmental 
power of a germ. Carpenter. 

Dév/e-ntis/tate, v. ¢. [Lat. devenustare, devenus- 
tatum, from de and venustare, to make graceful or 


Déve, v. 7. 
De-vel’oy, v. ¢. 


beautiful, from venustws, lovely, graceful. See VE- 
nust.] To deprive of beauty or grace. [Obs.] 


oo n. The same as DIVERGENCE. 
De-vést’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DEVESTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DEVESTING.] [Lat. devestire, to undress, 
from de and vestire, to dress, from vestis, vest, gar- 
ment, clothing; O. Fr. devestir, now deévétir, 
Pr. devestir, desvestir, It. divestire. | 
1. To divest. See Dirvest. ‘‘Devest you with 
obedient hands.” J. Fletcher. 
2. (Law.) To alienate, as title or right; to de- 
prive of. 
(=> This word is generally written divest, except in 
the legal sense. 
De-vést/, v. i. (Law.) To be lost or alienated, as a 
title or an estate. 
De-véx’, a. [Lat. deverus, inclining downward, 
sloping, from devehere, devectum, to carry down or 


away, from de and vehere, to carry.] Bending 
down; sloping. [0bs.] Bailey. 
De-véx’, n. A surface sloping downward. [0bs.] 
‘““The world’s devex.” May. 


De-véx/i-ty, n. 
supra.) 
vation downward. 

De/vi-ant, a. 


[Lat. devexitas, from deverus. See 
A bending downward; a sloping; incur- 
[ Obs.] Davies. 
Deviating. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Dé/vi-ate, v.i. [imp.&p.p. DEVIATED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. DEVIATING.] [Lat. deviare, deviatum, from 
de and viare, to go, travel, from wia, way; It. devi- 
are, diviare, disviare, Pr., 8p., & Pg. desviar, Fr. 
dévier, O. Fr. desvoyer, desveir.| To go out of one’s 
way; to turn aside from a course or direction; to 
stray from a path; to err; to wander. 
There nature deviates, and here wanders will. Pope. 
Syn.—To swerve; stray; wander; digress; depart; 
deflect; err. 
Dée/vi-ate, v. t. 
a needle.” J. D. Forbes. 
Dé/vi-a/tion, n. [L. Lat. deviatio, Fr. déviation.] 
1. The act of deviating; a wandering from one’s 
course; variation from acommon or prescribed path. 
2. The state of having deviated; an act of sin; 
error, 
3. (Com.) The voluntary departure of a ship, 


To cause to deviate. ‘ To deviate 
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without necessity, from the regular and usual 
course of the specific voyage insured, thus releasing 
the underwriters from their responsibility. 

Deviation of a failing body (Physics), that deviation 
from a strictly vertical line of descent which occurs in a 
body falling freely, in consequence of the rotation of the 
earth. — Deviation of the line of the vertical, the difference 
between the actual direction of a plumb-line and the direc- 
tion it would have if the earth were a perfect ellipsoid and 
perfectly homogeneous, as from the attraction of a moun- 
tain, or irregularities in the earth's density. 

De-vige’, n. [Fr. & Pr. devis, devise, It. diviso, di- 
visa, Sp. devisa, divisa, from Lat. divisus, p. p. of 
dividere, to separate, distinguish; Pr. devire, to di- 
vide, separate, explain, Sp. divisar, It. divisare, to 
share, imagine, devise, think, Fr. deviser, to inter- 
change thoughts, talk. See DEVISE.] 

1. That which is devised, or formed by design; a 
contrivance; an invention; a stratagem. ‘ Their 
recent device of demanding benevolences.” Hallam. 

He disappointeth the devices of the crafty. Job v.12. 

2. An heraldic or fam- 
ily motto, usually connect- 
ed with an emblematic 
picture ; an emblematic 
figure, mark, or ornament. 
A banner with this strange de- 

vice — 
Excelsior. Longfellow. 

Knights-errant used to distin- 
guish themselves by devices on 
their shields. Addison. 

3. Power of devising; invention; genius. 

I must have instruments of my own device. Lander. 

4. A spectacle or show. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

Syn.—Contrivance; invention; design; scheme; pro- 
ject; stratagem; shift.—DrvIcrE, CONTRIVANCE. Device 
implies more of inventive power, and contrivance more 
of skill and dexterity in execution. A device usually has 
reference to something worked out for exhibition or show; 
a contrivance usually respects the arrangement or dis- 
position of things with reference to securing some end. 
Devices were worn by knights-errant on their shields; 
contrivances are generally used to promote the practical 
convenience of life. The word device is often used in a 
bad sense ; as, a crafty device; contrivance is almost 
always used in a good sense; as, a useful contrivance. 

De-vi¢ge/ful, a. Fullof devices; inventive. [Obs.] 

A carpet, rich, and of deviceful thread. Chapman. 

De-vice/ful-ly, adv. In a deviceful manner. pous.| 

Déw/él (dév'l), n. [A-S. deofl, deofol, deoful, dio- 
ful, diobul, diabul, O, Sax. diubhal, L. Ger. diiwel, 
D. duivel, Dan. ditvel, Sw. djefvul, Icel. didéfull, di- 
jill, O. H. Ger. diufal, tiufjal, N. H. Ger. teufel, 
Goth. diabula, diabulus, Lat. diabolus, Gr. dta4B0A0s, 
the devil, the slanderer, from draBaA dey, to slander, 
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Device, (2.) 


calumniate; Fr. diable, Pr. diable, diabol, Sp. di- | 


ablo, Pg. diabo, It. diavolo.] 
1. The evil one, Satan, represented in the Scrip- 
tures as the traducer, father of lies, tempter, &c. 
2. An evil spirit; a false god. 
3. An expletive indicating surprise or expressing 
emphasis, or, ironically, negation. [Zow.] 
The ching: we know are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there! Pope. 
4. (Cookery.) A dish, as a bone with the meat, 
broiled and peppered excessively. 
Men and women busy in baking, broiling, roasting oysters, 
and preparing devils on the gridiron. W. Scott. 
5. (Manuf.) A machine containing a revolving 
cylinder armed with spikes or knives, for tearing, 
cutting, or opening raw materials, as cotton, wool, 
rags, &c. 
6. A very wicked person; hence, any great evil. 
Printer’s devil, an errand boy in a printing office. 
Without fearing either the printer’s devil or the sheriff’s 
officer. Macaulay. 
Your printer’s devils have not spoilt your heart. 
EL. B. Browning. 
— To play the devil with, to interfere with, or molest ex- 
tremely; to ruin. 
Déwv/4l, v. t. 1. To make like a devil; to invest with 
the character of a devil. 
=: ae cut up cloth or rags in an instrument called 
a devil. 
3. To pepper excessively. ‘A deviled leg of tur- 
key,.”? W. Irving. 
Déwv/il-et, n. <A little devil. parte) 
Déwv/il-img, n. A young devil. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 
Déwv/él-ish (dty/Lish), a. Resembling, or pertain- 
ing to, the devil; diabolical; wicked in the ex- 
treme. ‘Devilish wickedness.” Sidney. 
Syn. — Diabolical; infernal; hellish; satanic; wicked; 
malicious; detestable; destructive. 
Dév/élish-ly, adv. Ina devilish manner. 
Dév/él-ish-mess,n. The qualities of the devil. 
Dév/ilism, n. The state of devils; the doctrines 
or spirit suitable to devils. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
Déwv/él-ize, v.t. To place among devils; to make 
like a devil. [Obs.] 
He that should deify a saint, should wrong him as much as 
he that should devilize him, Bp. Hail. 
Déwv/él-kin (dév/l-kin),n. A little devil; a devilet. 
S. Richardson. 
Dévlil-ry, n. Conduct suitable to the devil; ex- 
treme wickedness. ‘Stark... devilry.” JT. More. 
BDév’ils-diirn/ing-nee/dle, n. (Entom.) A kind 
of dragon-fly, haying a long, cylindrical body, re- 
sembling a needle. 








DEVOLVE 


Dév/él-ship, n._ The character or person of a devil. 
Déwv/él-try, nn. Diabolical conduct; malignant mis- 
chief or cunning; teasing or vexatious conduct. 
Déwv/il-wood, n. (Bot.) A kind of tree; the Olea 
Americana, a congener of the European olive. 
Dé/vi-otis, a. [Lat. devius, from de and via, way.] 

1. Out of a straight line; winding; varying from 
directness; as, a devious path or way. 

2. Going out of the right or common course of 
conduct; erring; as, a devious step. 

Syn.— Wandering ; roving; rambling; excursive ; 
vagrant. 

Dé/vi-oitis-ly, adv. Ina devious manner, ot 
Dé/vi-otis-mess, n. Departure from a regular course ; 
wandering. 
De-vir’gin-ate, v.é. [Lat. devirginare, devirgina- 

tum, from de and virgo, virginis, maid, virgin.] To 

deflower. [Obs.] Sandys. 
De-vir/sin-ate, a. Deprived of virginity. 
De-vir/gi-na/tion, n. The act of devirginating. 
De-vis’/a-ble (de-viz/a-bl), a. 1. Capable of being 

devised, invented, or contrived. 3 

2. Capable of being bequeathed or given by will. 
De-vise’, v. t. [imp.& p. p. DEVISED; p. pr. & vb.n. 

DEVISING.] [See DEVICE. ] 

1. To form in the mind by new combinations of 
ideas, new applications of principles, or new ar- 
rangement of parts; to strike out by thought; to 
plan; to scheme; to invent; to contrive; to pro- 
ject; as, to devise an engine, a new mode of writ- 
ing, a plan of defense, or an argument. ‘ To devise 
curious works.” Ha. xxxy. 32. ‘Devising schemes 
to realize his ambitious views.” Bancroft. 

2. To plan or scheme for; to purpose to obtain. 

Fools they therefore are, A 
Which fortunes do by vows devise, Spenser. 

3. (Law.) To give by will; —used of real estate, 
formerly, also, of chattels. en. 

Syn.—To bequeath; invent; discover; contrive; find 
out; excogitate; imagine; plan; scheme; project; strike 
out. See BEQUEATH. 

De-vise’, v.i. To form ascheme; to lay a plan; to 
consider; to contrive. 
I thought, devised, and Pallas heard my prayer. Pope. 

(=> It was formerly followed by of; as, let us devise of 
ease. Spenser. 

De-vise’,n. [O. Fr. devise, division, deliberation, 
wish, will, testament. See DEVICE.] ; 

1. The act of giving or disposing of real estate b 
a will; —sometimes applied, though improperly, to 
bequest of personal estate, ‘ 

2. A will or testament, properly of real estate. 

3. Property devised or given by will. 
De-vise’,. Device. See DrvicE. [0bs.] 
Déwv’i-see! (dév/i-zee’), n. (Law.) One to whoma 

devise is made or real estate given by will. 
De-vis’er, n. One who devises; aninyentor. _ 
WDe-vis’or (127), n. (ZLaw.) One who devises or 
gives real estate by will; a testator. 
Déwv/i-ta-ble, a. [Lat. devitare, to ayoid, from de 


and vitare, to shun, avoid.] Avoidable. [Obs.] 
Déwv'i-ta’tion, n. (Lat. devitatio. See supra.]| An 
escaping. [Obs.] Bailey. 


De-vit/ri-fi-ei/tion, n. [From de and vitrijica- 
tion, q. v.] The act of devitrifying; the changing 
of glass into stone. 

De-vit/ri-fV, v.¢. To deprive of glass-like character ; 
to take away vitreous luster and transparency from. 

Déwv/o-ea/tion, n. [From Lat. devocare, to call off 
or away, from de and vocare, to call, from vow, vo- 
cis, voice.] A calling or enticing away; seduction. 

Obs.) Halliwell. 

De-void’, a. [From de and void, q. v.] 

1. Void; empty; vacant. [Obs.] Spenser. 
2. Destitute; not in possession;— with of; as, 
devoid of understanding. 

De-void’, v.t. To remove, or put away. Halliwell. 

Bevoir (dey-woir’), n. [Fr., from Lat. debere, to 
owe, be under obligation; Pr. & Pg. dever, Sp. 
deber, It. devere, dovere, v. and n.] Duty; service 
owed; hence, due act of civility; due respect; com- 
pliment. ‘Do now your devovir.” Chaucer. 

Déwv’o-liite, v.f. To devolve. [Obs.] 

Government was devoluted and brought into the priests’ 
hands. Loxe. 

Dév/o-lv/tion, n. [L. Lat. devolutio, Fr. dévolu- 
tion, Sp. devolucion, It. devoluzione. See infra. | 

1. The act of rolling down. [fRare.] ‘ The devo- 
lution of earth upon the valleys.” Woodward. 

2. Removal from one person to another; a passing 
or falling upon a successor, 

The devolution of the crown through a. .. channel known 
and conformable to old constitutional requisitions. De Quincey. 

De-vilve/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DEVOLVED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. DEVOLVING.] [Lat. devolwere, from de and 
volvere, to roll, Sp. devolver, It. devolvere. | 

1. To roll onward or downward; to overthrow. 
Through splendid kingdoms he devolves his maze. Thomson. 


2. To transfer from one person to another; to de- 
liver over; to hand down; — generally with upon 
or to. 

They devolved a considerable share of their power upon 
their favorite. Burke. 

De-vdlve’, v. i. To pass by transmission or succes- 
sion; to be handed over or down; — followed by on 
or upon ; as, in the absence of the commander in- 
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Dév/o-ra/tion, n. 





DEVOLVEMENT 


chief, the command devolved upon the next oflicer 
in rank; on the death of the prince, the crown de- 
volved on his eldest son. 

BDe-vblve’ment, n. The act of devolving, 

De-v0/ni-an, a. (Geol.) Pertaining to certain strata 
which abound in Devonshire, Eng.; of, or pertain- 
ing to their age or formation. . ; 

Devonian age or formation, that next above the Silu- 
rian, and containing fossil fish, shells, corals, &e. Dana. 

Dév’on-ite (49), n. (Min.) A mineral, so called 
because first found in Devonshire, Eng; wavellite. 

[Lat. devoratio, Bee DEVOuR. 

The act of devouring. [Obs.] Holinshed. 

De-v0'ta-ry, n. [L. Lat. devotarius. See infra.) 
A votary. [Obs.] emegory: 

De-vote’, v.t. [imp. &p.p. DEVOTED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. DEVOTING.] [Lat. devovere, devotum, from de 
and vovere, to vow, to promise solemnly or sacred- 
ly; Fr. dévouer.] 

1. To appropriate by vow; to set apart or dedi- 
cate by a solemn act; to consecrate ; — also, in a bad 
sense, to consign over; to doom; to execrate; to 
doom to evil; as, to devote one to destruction; the 
city was devoted to the flames. 

No devoted thing that a man shall devote unto the Lord... 
shall be sold or redeemed. Every devoted thing is most holy 
unto the Lord. Lev. xxvii. 28. 

2. To give up wholly; to addict; to direct the at- 
tention of wholly or chiefly ; to attach ; — often with 
a reflexive pronoun; as, to devote one’s self to sci- 
ence; to devote ourselves to our friends, or to their 
interest or pleasure. 

t Syn.—To addict; apply; dedicate; consecrate; re- 
sign; destine; doom; consign. See ADDICT. 

De-vote’, a. [Lat. devotus. See DEvoutT.] Devoted; 
deyout. [Obs. Milton. 

De-vote’, n. <A devotee. [Obds.] Sandys. 

De-vot/ed-ness, 7. The state of being devoted or 

ven up; addictedness ; as, devotedness to religion. 

Dév’o-tee’, n. [Lat. devotus, Fr. dévot, See DE- 
VOTE, a.] One who is wholly devoted; especially 
one given wholly to religion; one who is super- 
aueaee'y given to religious duties and ceremonies; 
a bigot. 

Ma vitclment, m. The act of devoting, or the 
state of being devoted. [Rare.] ‘Her devotement 
was the demand of Apollo.” Hurd. 

De-vot/er, n. One who devotes. 

De-v0’tion, n. [Lat. devotio, Fr. dévotion, Pr. de- 
wvotio, Sp. devocion, It. devozione, divozione. See 
DEVOTE, v.] 

1. The act of devoting; consecration. 

2. The state of being devoted; addiction; eager 
inclination; manifested attachment; affection; es- 
pecially feelings toward God appropriate to the 
consecration implied in acts of worship ; devoutness. 
“Genius animated by a fervent spirit of devo- 
tion.” Macaulay. 

3. Act of devotedness or devoutness; manifesta- 
tion of attachment; gift. 

You ask devotion, like a bashful beggar. Middleton. 

4. Disposal; power of disposing; state of de- 
pendence. [Obds.] 

Arundel Castle would keep that rich corner of the country 
at his majesty’s devotion. Clarendon. 

5. A thing consecrated; an object of devotion. 

As I passed by and beheld your devotions. Acts xvii. 23. 


Churches and altars, priests and all devotions, 
Tumbled together into one rude chaos. Beau, & Fi. 


Syn.—Consecration; devoutness; religiousness; pi- 
ety; attachment; devotedness; ardor; earnestness. 
De-vo'tion-al, a. [L. Lat. devotionalis.] Per- 
taining to devotion; used in devotion; suited to de- 
votion; as, a devotional posture; devotional exer- 
cises; a devotional frame of mind. 
De-v0/tion-al-ist, )”. 1. A person given to de- 
De-v0/tion-ist, votion. 
2. One superstitiously or formally devout. 
De-vo/tion-al-ly, adv. In a devotional manner. 


De-vo/tiotis-nmess, n. Devotion; devoutness. 
[ Obs: } Hammond. 
De~wo'to, n. [It. See DEVoTE, a.] A devotee. 
[ Obs Spenser. 


De-v0/tor, n. [Lat., from devovere. See DEVOTE, 
v.] One who reverences or worships; one given to 
deyotion. [Obs. Beau. § Ft. 

De-vour’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DEVOURED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DEVOURING.] [Fr. dévorer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
devorar, It. devorare, divorare, Lat. devorare, from 
de and vorare, to eat greedily, to swallow up. 

1. To eat up with greediness; to consume rave- 
nously; to feast upon like a wild beast or a glutton; 
to prey upon. 

We will say, Some evil beast hath devoured him. 
Gen. xxxvii. 20. 

2. To seize upon and destroy or appropriate 
greedily, selfishly, or wantonly; to consume; to 
use up; to waste. 


Famine and pestilence shall devour him. £2. vii. 15. 


I waste my life and do my days devour. Spenser. 
3, To enjoy with avidity. 

ae look, and gaping at the sight, 

Devour her o’er and o’er with vast delight. Dryden. 


Syn.—To consume; waste; destroy; annihilate. 
De-vour’er, n. One who devours; one who, or 
that which, eats, consumes, or destroys. 
De-vour/ing-ly, adv. In a devouring manner. 
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De-vout/, ad. [Lat. devotus, p. p. of devovere; Fr. 
dévot, devout, and dévoud, devoted, Pr. devot, de- 
voted, devout, Sp. & Pg. devoto, It. devoto, divoto.] 

1. Exercising the feelings of reverence and wor- 
ship; given up to religious feelings and duties; ab- 
sorbed in religious exercises; pious; reverent. 
“Devout men.” Acts viii. 2. 
We must be constant and devout in the worship of God. Rogers. 

2. Expressing devotion or piety ; as, eyes de- 
vout. Milton. 

3. Warmly devoted; hearty; sincere; earnest; 
as, devout wishes. 

Syn.—Holy; pure ; religious ; prayerful; earnest ; 
solemn; sincere. 

De-vout!, n. 1. A devotee. [Obs.] Sheldon. 

2. A devotional composition, or part of a compo- 


sition. [Obs.] Milton. 
De-vout/ful, a. 1. Full of devotion; worshipful ; 
deyout. rk Daniel. 
2. Sacred. [Rare.] 
To take her from austerer check of parents, 
To make her his by most devoutful rights. Marston. 


De-vout/less, a. Destitute of devotion. 
De-vout/less-ly, adv. Ina devoutless manner. 
De-vout/less-ness, n. Want of devotion. 
De-vout/ly, adv. 1. In a devout and reverent 
manner. 
Cast her fair eyes to heaven and prayed devoutly. Shak. 
2. With devout emotions; as, he viewed the cross 
devoutly. 
3. Sincerely; solemnly; earnestly. 
mation devoutly to be wished.” 
De-vout/ness, n. 
De-vove’, v. ft. 


“A consum- 

Shak. 
Quality or state of being devout. 
To devote. [Obs.] Cowley. 


De-vow/’, v. t. [Fr. dévouer, Lat. devovere. See 
DEVOTE, v.] 

1. To give up; to devote. [Obs.] Folland. 

2. To disavow; to disclaim. [Obs.] Fletcher. 


Dew (di, 30 ». [A-S. deav, D. dauw, Dan. dug, 
Sw. dagg, Icel. dogg, L. Ger. dau, O. H. Ger. tau, 
tou, N. H. Ger. thau. Cf. DAG.] Moisture from the 
atmosphere condensed by cool bodies upon their 
surfaces, particularly at night ;— used in composi- 
tion; as, dew-bespangled, dew-drenched, &c. 

Her tears fell with the dews at even. Tennyson. 

Dew, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DEWED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DEWING. | o wet with dew; to bedew; to mois- 
ten. Also, as v.4., to rain slightly. [Obs.] 

Dew, n. The same as Dug, or Duty. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Dew/=bér’ry, n. 
brier of the genus Rubus; in England, the Rubus 
casius, the fruit of which has a whitish, waxy coy- 
ering, resembling dew , in America, the Mubus 
Canadensis, a low, trailing blackberry. 

Dew/-be-sprént’, a. Besprent or sprinkled with 


dew. [Obs.] Milton. 
Dew’-elaw,n. The bone or nail behind a deer’s foot. 
Dew/=drdp, 7. A drop of dew. 


Dew/-fall, n. The falling, or time of falling, of dew. 

Dew/i-mess, n. State of being dewy. 

Dew/lap, n. [From dew and i to lick.] 

1. The flesh that hangs from the throats of oxen, 
which laps or licks the dew in grazing. 

2. The flesh upon the human throat, especially 
when flaccid with age. [ Burlesque. ] 

On her withered dewlap pour the ale. 
Dew/lapt, a. Furnished with a dewlap. 
Dew/less, a. Having no dew. 

The bearded grass is dry and dewless. ° Tennyson. 

Dew’-point, n. (Meteor.) The temperature or 
point of the thermometer at which dew begins to 
form. It varies according to the humidity and tem- 
perature of the atmosphere. 

Dew/=-worm (di/wfrm), n. A worm, called other- 
wise earth-worm, a species of Lwmbricus, which 
lives just under the surface of the ground. 

Dew’y (du/¥), a 1. Covered with dew. ‘Dewy 
landscapes.” Alenside. 

2. Accompanied by depositions of dew, or dew- 


Shak. 
Shak. 


like moisture. ‘‘ Dewy eve.” Cowper. 
A dewy mist 
Went up and watered all the ground. Milton. 


3. Pertaining to dew; as, dewy splendor. 

4. Resembling dew-drops; falling gently, like the 
dew; as, dewy tears. ‘‘Dewy sleep 
ambrosial.” Cowper, 

5. (Bot.) Resembling a dew coy- 
ered surface; appearing as if coy- 
ered with dew. 

Déx’ter,a. [Lat., from Gr. defcrepss, 
equivalent to degcds.] Pertaining to, 
or situated on, the right hand; right, 
as opposed to left; as, the dexter 
side of a shield or coat of arms. 

On sounding wings a dexter eagle flew. Pope. 

The dexter side of the escutcheon is opposite to the left 
hand... of the person who looks thereon. Encye. Brit. 

Dexter chief, or dexter point (Her.), a point in the 
right hand upper corner of the shield, being in the dexter 
extremity of the chief, as A in the cut. 

Dex-tér/i-eal, a. Dexterous. [Obs.] 

Dex-tér/i-ty, n.  [Fr. dextérité, Lat. dexteritas, 
from dexter, q. v.] 

1. Readiness and grace in physical activity; skill 
and ease in using the limbs. 

2. Readiness in the use or control of the mental 





A, dexter point. 





(Bot.) The fruit of a species of 


DIABROSIS 


powers; quickness and skill in managing any comi- 
plicated or difficult affair. 

_His wisdom... was turned...into a dexterity to deliver 
himself. acon. 

He had conducted his own defense with singular boldness 
and dexterity. ‘allam. 

Syn.— Skill; adroitness; activity; expertness; art; 
ability ; address ; tact ; cleverness ; facility ; aptness; apti- 
tude; faculty. See SKILL. i 

Déx/ter-oiis, a. [Lat. dexter, q. v.] 
dextrous.]} 

1. Ready and expert in the use of the body and 
limbs; skillful and active with the hands; adroit; 
ready ; as, a dexterous hand; a dexterous workman. 

2. Skillful in contrivance; quick at inventing ex- 
pedients; expert; as, a dexterous manager. 

Desxterous the craving, fawning crowd to quit. Pope. 

3. Done with dexterity; skillful; artful; as, dex- 
terous management. 

Dexterous sleights of hand with which they imposed upon 
Pharaoh. Trench. 

Syn.— Adroit; active; expert; skillful; clever; able; 
ready; apt; handy; versed. 

Déx/ter-otis-ly, adv. In a dexterous manner. 

Déx’ter-otis-mess, n. Dexterity; adroitness. 

Déx/tral, a. [From dexter, q.v.] Right, as opposed 
to left. 

Dextral shell (Conch.), one which has its turns or con- 
volutions from right to left, or on the right hand side, 
when the mouth is turned downward. Wright. 

Dex-tral/itty, n. The state of being on the right 
side. [Obs. Browne. 

Déx’trine, n. [Fr. dextrine, Ger. dextrin, from 
dexter, q.v.] (Chem.) A substance of a gummy 
appearance, into which starch is converted by di- 
astase or acids. It is so named from its turning the 
plane of polarization to the right hand. It is identi- 
cal with starch in composition, and changes to sugar 
with remarkable facility. 

Déx’tro-gy’rate, a. [From dexter and gyrate, 
q.v.] Serving to turn to the right; as, a dextro- 
gyrate crystal, one which in circular polarization 
turns rays of light to the right. 

Dex-trér’sal,)a. ([Lat. dextrorsum, contracted 

Déx’trorse, from dextrovorsum, dextrover- 
sum, toward the right side, from dexter, right, and 
versus, vorsus, p. p. of vertere, vortere, to turn.] 
Rising from right to left, as a spiral line, helix, or 
climbing plant. 

Déx/trotis, a. 


[ Written also 


The same as DEXTEROUS. 

Dey (da), n. [See Darry.] <A servant who has 
charge of the dairy. [Obs.] 

Dey (da),n. [Turk. dai, originally a maternal uncle, 
then a friendly title formerly given to middle-aged 
or old people, especially among the Janizaries; 
and hence, in Algiers, consecrated at length to the 
commanding officer of that corps, who frequently 
became afterward pasha or regent of that province; 
hence the European misnomer of dey, as applied to 
the latter.] The governor of Algiers, so called be- 
fore the French conquest. 

Dnerwa” mn. See DurRA. 

Di. [From Gr. dis, twice.] (Chem.) A prefix denot- 
ing two equivalents of the substance indicated by 
the noun following that of which the prefix forms a 
part; as, dichloride of mercury, i. e., a compound 
formed of two equivalents of mercury and one of 
chlorine. Graham. 

EPz'ad. [(Gr.] A prefix denoting through. 

Di/a-base, n. [Fr. diabase, from Gr. didéBucts, a 
crossing or passing over, from diaPaivew, from dia, 
through, and faivery, to step, to pass ; — so called by 
Brongniart, because it passes over to diorite.] (J/in.) 
Greenstone. Dana. 

Di-ab/a-té’ri-al, a. ae dtaBaripws, from dcaBai- 
ve, to pass over, ra dcaBarijpca (sc. tepa), offerings 
before crossing the border. See supra.] Passing 
over the borders. [Rare.] Mitford. 

DD?! a-bél tés,n. sing. & pl. [Gr. dcaBirns, from dea- 
Baiverw, to pass through. See DIABASE.] (J/ed.) 
A disease attended with a persistent, excessive dis- 
charge of urine. Most frequently the urine is not 
only increased in quantity, but contains saccharine 
matter, in which case the disease is generally fatal. 

Dia-bétie, a. Pertaining to diabetes ; afflicted 

Di/a-bét/ie-al, | with diabetes. 

Diablerée (dyib-1te') n. [¥r. diablerie, from 

Di-ab/ler-y (de-aib/ler-¥), diable. See DEVIL.] 
Deyiltry ; sorcery; diabolical deed; mischief. 

Dia-bolie, a. ([Gr. dtaBodrrxés, slanderous, 

Di/a-bbVie-al, devilish, Lat. dtabolicus, Fr. 
diabolique, Pr. diabolic, diabolical, Sp., Pg., & It. 
diabolico. See DrEviu.] Pertaining to the devil; 
resembling, or appropriate to, the devil; devilish; 
infernal; impious; atrocious; nefarious; outra- 
geously wicked; as, a diabolical temper or action. 
“ The diabolical institution.” Motley. 

Di/a-bdVie-al-ly, adv. In a diabolical manner. 

Di/a-b0Vie-al-mess, n. The quality or state of 
being devilish; the character of a devil. 

Di'a-bOli-fF, v. t. [Lat. diabolus and facere, to 
make. See DEviL.] To give diabolical qualities to. 

Rare. Farindon. 

Dr-aib/o-lism, n, 1. Character, action, or princi- 

ples that are appropriate to the devil. Browne. 
2. Possession by the devil. Warburton, 
Di'a-bro'sis,n. (Gr. dtaBowers, from d:4, through, 
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and Bi Bpdckew, to eat.] (Med.) Erosion; corro- 


sion. Dunglison. 
Di/a-ea-thél/i-eon, n. [Gr. d:4, through, and xa- 
Sod.ikés, universal. See CAtTHonic.] (Med.) A 


kind of purge; — so called from its general useful- 
ness. Dunglison. 
Di/a-eaus/tie, a. [Gr. dtaxaier, to burn through, 
to heat to excess, from d.d4, through, and xaiety, to 
burn.] Belonging to a species of caustic curves 
formed by refraction. See CAusTIcs. 
Di/a-eaus/tie, n. 1. (Med.) That which is caustic 
by refraction, as the sun’s rays concentrated by a 
conyex lens, sometimes used as a cautery. Dunglison. 

2. (Math.) A curve formed by the consecutive 
intersections of rays of light refracted through a 
lens. 

Di-aeh'y-lin, [Gr. diaxvdos, very juicy, or 
IDt-aveh'y-lium, prepared with the juices of 
plants, from dia, through, with, from, and yvAds, 
juice.] (Med.) A plaster originally composed of 
the juices of several plants, — whence its name, — 
but now made of an oxide of lead and oil. 
Di/a-eo' di-ttm, n. [Lat., same as Gr. da kwderav, 
from poppy-heads, from d:4, through, with, from, 
and kwdeva, the head, especially of plants, a poppy- 
head.] A sirup made of poppies. : 
Di-ae/o-mal, a. [L. Lat. diaconalis, Fr. diaconal. 
See DrEAcon.] Pertaining to a deacon. 
Di-ae/o-nate, n. [Lat. diaconatus, Fr. diaconat. 
See DEAcon.] The office of a deacon; deaconship. 
Di-ie/o-mate, a. Governed by deacons. [0Obs.] 
“ Diaconate church.” Goodwin. 
Di-ae/o-pet, n. (Gr. dtaxory, a cutting in two, from 
ora and kérrevy, to cut.] 

1. (Gram.) A figure by which two words that 
naturally stand together, especially two parts of a 
compound word, are separated by the intervention 
of another word; tmesis. [0Obs.] 

2. (Surg.) A separation or division of parts of 
the body; a deep wound, especially of the skull and 
its integuments. 

3. (Nat. Hist.) A genus of fishes of the family 
Percida, inhabiting the Indian seas. Most of them 
are large, and remarkable for their beauty. 

Di/a-eous/tie, a. [Gr. diaxoderv, to hear through, 
from 614, through, and dxodery, to hear.] Pertain- 
ing to the science or doctrine of refracted sounds. 

Di/a-eous/ties, n. sing. [Fr. diacoustique. See 
supra.| That branch of natural philosophy which 
treats of the properties of soundas affected by pass- 
ing through different mediums ;—called also dia- 
phonics. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Div/a-erit/ie, a. (Gr. dtaxpirckds, from daxpivery, 

Di/a-erit/ie-al, to separate, to distinguish, from 
dia, through, and xpivew, to separate.] Separating 
or distinguishing; indicating something to be dis- 
tinguished, ‘‘Ditacritical points.” Sir W. Jones. 

A glance at this typography will reveal great difficulties, 
which diacritical marks necessarily throw in the way of both 
printer and writer, Alex. J. Ellis. 


Di/a-dtUphi-d, n. [Gr. dis, and in wo 
NN 


n. 






composition frequently di, twice, double 
and dds\pés, brother; Fr. diadetphie.} 
(Bot.) A class of plants whose stamens 
are united into two bodies or bundles by 
their filaments. 

Di/a-délVphi-an,)a._ [Fr. diadelphe, 

Di/a-délphois, diadelphique. See 
supra.| (Bot.) Having stamens united 
in two bodies by their filaments ; belong- 
ing to the class Diadelphia. 

Di/a-dem,n. [Gr. dcddnya, from dradeiv, ey 
to bind round, from 0:4, through, across, Diadelphous 
and dety, to bind; Lat, & Pr. diadema, Stamens. 
Fr. diadéme.] 

1. An ornamental head-band or fillet, worn as a 
badge of royalty; hence, also, a crown. 

2. Royalty; sovereignty; dignity ; — considered 
as symbolized by the crown. 

3. (Her.) An arch rising from the rim of a crown, 
rarely also of a coronet, and uniting with others 
over its center. 

Di/a-démed (di/a-démd), a. 
dem; crowned; ornamented. 

BDt/a-déx/is,n. (Gyr. diadéxecSar, to succeed to, to 
supersede.] (Med.) A change of a disease into an- 
other having a different location and character. 

Di/a-drém,n. [Gr. dtddpopos and diadpopy, a run- 
ning through, from dradpapetv, dtarpéxery, to run 
through, from 6:4, through, and Tpéxetv, inf. aor. 
dpapetv, to run.] A complete course or vibration; 
time of vibration, as of a pendulum. [Obs.] Locke. 

Di-cer’e-sis, | 2.; pl. DI-AR/E-SEg, or DI-ER/E-sisg. 

Di€Er’e-sis, } [Gr. diaipects, from dcacpetv, to di- 
vide, from d:4, through, asunder, and aipety, to take, 
to seize; Lat. die@resis, Fr. diérése.] 

1. (Gram.) (a.) The separation or resolution of 
one syllable into two. (6.) A mark consisting of 
two dots, thus [*"], placed over the second of two 
adjacent vowels, to denote that they are to be pro- 
nounced as distinct letters; as, codperate. 

2. (Surg.) The operation of dividing any part of 
the body. Dunglison. 

Di/a-glyph/ie, a. [Gr. dia and yAddew, to carvo.] 
Represented or formed by depressions in the gen- 
eral surface; as, diaglyphic sculpture or engraving. 

Di/ag-nose’, v. t. To diagnosticate. See Drac- 
NOSTICATE. [fare.] 


Adorned with a dia- 
Pope. 
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Di/ag-no'sis,n. [Gr.dcayvwots, from diaytyvaokey, 
to distinguish, from d:a4, through, asunder, and 
PEEPS Y to know; Fr. diagnose. | i 

. (Med.) The determination of a disease by 
means of distinctive marks or characteristics. 

2. Scientific determination of any kind; the con- 
cise description or characteristic of a species. 

Di/ag-n6s/tie, a. Pertaining to, or furnishing, a 
diagnosis; indicating the nature of a disease. 

Di/ag-nds/tie, n. [Gr. dcayyworrxéds, able to distin- 
guish, from dcaytyvdoxewv; Fr. diagnostique. See 
supra.| The mark or symptom by which a disease 
is known or distinguished from others. 

Di/ag-n6s/ti-eate, v. t. [See supra.] To trace out 
by diagnosis, as a disease, 

Di/a-gbm/e-ter, n. [Gr. didyeww, to transmit, and 
pérpov, measure.] A sort of electroscope, invented 
by Rousseau, in which the dry pile is employed to 
measure the amount of electricity transmitted by 
different bodies, or to determine their conducting 
power. Nichol. 

Di-ag/o-mal, a. [Lat. diagonalis, from Gr. dca- 
yovtos, from angle to angle, from 6:4, through, and 
ywvia, an angle, Fr. diagonal.| (Geom.) Joining 
two not adjacent angles of a quadrilateral or multi- 
lateral figure, and dividing it into two parts; hence, 
crossing at an angle with one of the sides, 

Diagonal scale,a scale 2) 
which consists of a set of fF 
parallel lines, with other 
lines crossing them ob- 
liquely, so that their inter- 
sections indicate smaller 
subdivisions of the unit of 








Diagonal Scale. 


measure than could be conveniently marked on a plain 
scale. 


Di-ag’o-mal,n. <A right line drawn 
from one angle to another not adja- 
cent, of a figure of four or more 
sides, and dividing it into two parts. 

Di-ag/o-nal-ly, adv. In a diagonal = 
direction. Diagonal. 

Di/a-go/ni-al, a. Diagonal; diametrical; hence, 
diametrically opposed. [Obs.] 

Sin can have no tenure by law at all, but is rather an eter- 
nal outlaw, and in hostility with law past all atonement; 
both diagonial contraries, as much allowing one another as 
day and night together in one hemisphere. Milton. 

Di-ag/o-mois, a. (Bot.) Having four corners. 

Di/a-gram,n. [Gr. didypapypa, from diaypdgery, to 
mark out by lines, from dia, through, and ypapew, 
to draw, write; Fr. diagramme.] 

1. (Geom.) A figure or drawing made to illustrate 
a statement, or facilitate a demonstration, 

2. Any illustrative outline, figure, or drawing. 

3. (Anc. Mus.) The table or model representing 
all the sounds of the system. Moore. 


Indicator diagram. (Steam-engines.) See InpICA- 


TOR CARD. 
Di’/a-graph, n. ([Fr. diagraphe, from Gr. d:a- 
yeape, See DIAGRAM.] An instrument used in 


perspective. 

Di/a-graph/ie, a. ([Fr. diagraphique. See 

Di/a-graph/ie-al, DIAGRAM.] Descriptive. 

Di/a-graph/ies, n. sing. The art of design or draw- 
ing. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Sty n. ([L. Lat. diagrydium, diacry- 
dium, diagridium, diagredion, corrupted from Gr. 
daxpddtov, a little tear, and a kind of scammony, 
diminutive of daéxpv, tear; Fr. diagréde.] (Med.) ‘A 
strong purgative made of scammony (Convolvulus 
scammonia) and quince juice. 

Dial, ». [L. Lat. dialis, daily, from Lat. dies, day.] 

1. An instrument for ea 
showing the time of day A 
from the shadow of a style 3 
or gnomon on a graduated 
are or surface. When the 
shadow is cast by the sun, 
it is also called a swn-dial. 
See SuN-DIAL. 

2. The graduated face of 
a time-piece on which the 





time of day is shown by gun-dial. Clock or Watch 
pointers. Dial. 
3. A miner’s compass. Wright. 


Dial, v.¢. 1. To measure with a dial. 

Hours of that true time which is dialed in heaven. Talfourd. 

2. (Mining.) To survey with a dial. 

Di/a-leet, n. [Gr. diddexros, from dradéyewv, dca- 
AéyerSat, to converse, discourse, from d:4, through, 
and déyew, to speak; Lat. dialectus, Fr. dialecte, 
Sp. dialecto, It. dialetto.] 

1. Means or mode of expressing thoughts; lan- 
guage; tongue; form of speech. 

2. The form of speech of a limited region or peo- 
ple, as distinguished from others nearly related to 
it; local form of a language; the branch of a parent 
language, with such local alterations as time, acci- 
dent, and revolutions may have introduced among 
descendants of the same stock or family, living in 
separate or remote situations; patois. 

{Charles V.] could address his subjects from every quarter 
in their native dialect. Prescott. 

Syn.—Language; idiom; tongue; speech; phraseol- 


ogy. See LANGUAGE and IDIOM. 
Di/a-lée/tal, a. Pertaining to a dialect; dialec- 
tical. Ogilvie. 








DIAMAGNET 


Di/a-lée/tie, n. Same as DIALECTICS. : 
Di/a-lée/tie, a. (Gr. dtadexrikés, Lat. dialecti- 
Di'a-lée/tie-al, § cus.) 

1. Pertaining to a dialect or dialects. ‘a 

2. Pertaining to dialectics; logical; argumental. 

Di/a-lée/tie-al-ly, adv. Ina dialectical manner. 

Di/a-lee-ti/ciam (-tish/an), n. [Fr. dialecticien.] 
One versed in dialectics; a logician; a reasoner. 

Di/a-lée/ties, n. sing. [Fr. dialectique, Pr. dialec- 
tica, Lat. dialectica (sce. ars), Gr. dtadexrixh (sc. 
réxv7).] That branch of logic which teaches the 
rules and modes of reasoning; the application 
of logical principles to discursive reasoning; the 
science or art of discriminating truth from error. 
[See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

2" Dialectics was defined by Aristotle to be the meth- 
od of arguing with probability on any given problem, and 
of defending a tenet without inconsistency. By Plato, 
it was used in the following senses: 1. Discussion by dia- 
logue as a method of scientific investigation. 2. The 
method of investigating the truth by analysis. 3. The 
science of ideas or of the nature and laws of being—the 
higher metaphysics. By Kant,it was employed to signify 
the logic of appearances or illusions, whether these arise 
from accident or error, or from those necessary limita- 
tions which, according to this philosopher, originate in 
the constitution of the human intellect. 

Di/a-lee-tbV/o-Zy, n. [Gr. diadéxros, dialect, and 
Aéyos, discourse.] That branch of philology which 
is deyoted to the consideration of dialects. Beck. 

Di/a-lée/tor, mn. One learned in dialectics. 

Di/al-ing,n. The science which unfolds the prin- 
ciples of measuring time by dials; the art of con- 
structing dials. ; ' 

ee n. A constructor of dials; one skilled in 

ialing. 

Dit-aUla-ge,n. (Gr. diadday#, interchange, change, 
from dad aooe.y, to interchange, from di, through, 
asunder, and d)\Adocety, to make other than it is, to 
change, from d))os, other.] (Rhet.) A figure by 
which arguments are placed in various points of 
view, and then turned to one point. Smart. 

Di’al-lage (45) (Synop., §130), ». [Gr. drad\ayi, 
change, alluding to the change and inequality of lus- 
ter between its natural joints. See supra.) (Min.) A 
dark-green or bronze-colored laminate mineral, con- 
sidered as a variety of hornblende or augite. Dana. 

Di/al-lel, a. [Gr. dtaddnAos, crossing.] Meeting 
and intersecting, as lines; not parallel; — opposed 
to parallel. [Obs.] 5 Ash, 

Di-al/lo-gite, n. (Min.) Native carbonate of man- 


ganese, of a rose-red color. Dana. 
Di/a-l6g/ie-al, a. Pertaining to dialogues; dialo- 
gistical. Burton. 


Di/a-16g/ie-al-ly, adv. Inthe manner of a dialogue. 
Are you for managing it analogically or dialogically ? 
y ai € s E Goldemith. 
Di-al/o-Sigm, n. [Gr. diadoytopds, conversation, 
arguing, from dradoyiveoSar, to converse, argue, 
from d:ddoyos, conversation, dialogue; Fr. dialo- 
gisme, See DIALOGUE. ] A feigned speech between 
two or more; a dialogue. Fuilke. 
Di-al/o-Zist, n. [Gr. dcadoytoris, Lat. dialogista, 
Fr. dialogiste.] 
1. A speaker in a dialogue, 
2. A writer of dialogues. 
Dral/o-gist/ie, 
Di-al/o-gist/ie-al, 
a dialogue. 
Di-al/o-gist/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of dia- 


logue. 
DralVo-Size, v. i. [Gr. diadoyiFecSat.] To dis- 
Fotherby. 


course in dialogue. 

DiValibgue (di/a-ldg), n. [Fr. dialogue, It., 8p., & 
Pg. dialogo, Gr. dtaXoyos, from dtadéyecSar, to con- 
verse. See DIALECT, | 

1. A conversation or conference between two or 
more persons; particularly, a formal conversation 
in theatrical performances, or in scholastic exercises, 
in which two or more persons carry on a discourse. 

2. A written conversation, or a composition in 
which two or more persons are represented as con- 
versing on some topic; as, the Dialogues of Plato. 

Di’a-ligue, v.i. To discourse together; to confer; 
to dialogize. [Obs.] Shak. 

DiYa-ligue,v.t. To express asin dialogue. [Obs.] 
“ And dialogued for him what he would say.” Shak. 

Di/al-plate,n. The plate of a dial on which lines 
are drawn to show the time of the day; hence, also, 
the face of a clock or watch marked with the hours, 
and over which the hands revolve. é 

Bt-al'y-sts, n.; pl. DI-AL/Y-SES. [Gr. d1a)vots, 
from Funsa, to part asunder, to dissolve, from dca, 
through, one from another, and ddew, to loose; Fr. 
dialyse. | 

1. A diwresis. See DIMRESIS. 

2. (het.) Same as ASYNDETON, q. v. 

3. (Med.) (a.) Debility. (b.) A solution of con- 
tinuity; division; separation of parts. 

Di/a-lyt/ie, a. [Gr. dcadvrixés, from dcadterv. See 
supra.) Having the quality of unloosing. Clarke. 

Dialytic telescope, an achromatic telescope in which the 
colored dispersion produced by a single object-lens of 
crown glass is corrected by a smaller.coneaye lens, or 
combination of lenses, of high dispersive power, placed at 
a distance in the narrower part of the converging cone of 
rays, usually near the middle of the tube. 

Di/a-mag’net, n. A body haying diamagnetic po- 
larity. 


Skelton. 
a. [Gr. dtadoytorikés.] Relat- 
ing to, or having the form of, 
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— and payvirns, magnet. 


DIAMAGNETIC 


DVa-mag-nét/ie, a. (Gr. dé, through or across, 

See MAGNETIC and MAG- 
NET.] Pertaining to, or exhibiting the phenomena 
of, diamagnetism; taking, or being of a nature to 
take, a position at right angles to the lines of mag- 
netic force. 

Di/a-mag-nét/ie, n. Any substance, as glass, phos- 
horus, &c., which in a field of magnetic force is 
ifferently affected from the ordinary magnetic bod- 

ies, as iron; that is, which tends to take a position 
at right angles to the lines of magnetic force, and is 
repelled by either pole of the magnet. 

Di/a-mag-nét/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of, or 

- according to, diamagnectism. 

Di/a-mig/net-igm, 7. 1. The science which treats 
of diamagnetic phenomena, and of the properties of 
diamagnetic bodies. 

2. That form or condition of magnetic action 
which characterizes diamagnetics. 

Di-a-min/tine, a. Same as ADAMANTINE, [0bs.] 


_ Di-im/e-ter, n. (Gr. didpuerpos, from 


6a, through, and pérpoyv, measure; Fr. 
diamdtrest ; 

1. (Geom.) Any right line passing 
through the center of a figure or body, 
as a circle, conic section, sphere, cube, 
&e., and terminated by the opposite : 
boundaries; a straight line which bi- Diameter. 
sects the chords drawn in a curve parallel to a tan- 
gent at its vertex. 

2. The length of a straight line through the cen- 
ter of an object from side to side; width; thickness ; 
as, the diameter of a tree or rock. 

2" In an elongated object the diameter is usually 
taken at right angles to the longer axis. 


3. (Arch.) The distance through the lower part 
of the shaft of a column, used as a unit for measur- 
ing all the parts of an order. Gwilt. 

Di-am/e-tral, a. [Fr. diamétral.] Pertaining toa 
diameter; diametrical. 

Diametral curve or surface (Geom.), a curved line or 
a surface which bisects a system of parallel chords drawn 
in a curve or surface. 


Diaim/e-tral, n. A diameter. [Obs.] Browne. 
Di-aim/e-tral-ly, adv. Diametrically. [Ods.] 
Di/a-mét/rie, a. 1. Belonging or relating to a 
| Di/a-mét/rie-al,{ diameter. 
2. As remote as possible, as if at the opposite end 
of a diameter; directly adverse. 
Di/a-mét/rie-al-ly, adv. In a diametrical direc- 
tion; directly; as, diametrically opposite. 
Whose principles were diametrically opposed to his. 
Macaulay. 
Di/a-mond (di/a-mund, or di/mund) (Synop., § 130), 
n. [O. Eng. diamonte, diamaunt, Fr. diamant, Pr. 


used in 


« 


Diana (from an ancient 


ably under the influence of Gr. d:apavis, transpar- 
carbon, the crystals being monometric, and usually 
very transparent, and of the second or third water as the 
rior angles acute and two obtuse; a rhombus; a 
4. (Print.) The smallest kind of type 
a diamond; made of a dia- 
the figure of a diamond or 
to enrich. 
Di-a/na, or Di-an/a n. 
ed over hunting, chastity, 
statue). 
male. ] (Bot.) A class of plants having 


diaman, It. & Sp. diamante, Ger. & D. diamant, cor- 
rupted from Lat. adamas, adamantis, Gr. dddpas, 
ddapavros, the hardest iron, steel, diamond, prob- 
ent, It. diafano, Fr. diaphane. See ADAMANT. 

1. A mineral and gem remarkable for its hardness, 
as it scratches all other minerals. It is crystallized 
with convex faces; they are sometimes colored, or 
even black. 

(= Diamonds are said to be of the first water when 
transparency decreases. 

2. A geometrical figure, consisting of four 
equal straight lines, and haying two of the inte- O 
lozenge. 

3. One of a suit of playing cards, stamped with 
the figure of a diamond. 

English printing. 

gay This line is printed in the type called Diamonp. 

Di’/a-mond, a. Resembling 

mond; or consisting of dia- 

monds; as, a diamond chain. 
Di/a-mond-ed, a. Having 

rhombus. 
Di/a-mond-ize, v. ¢. To set 

with diamonds; to adorn; 

Modelizing, or enameling, or 
rather diamondizing of your sub- 
ject. . Jonson. 

) (Myth.) The daugh- 

ter of Jupiter and Latona; 

avirgin goddess who presid- 

and marriage. 
Bt-an' dri-a,n. 

twice, double, and dvfjp, dvdpdés, a man, 

two stamens. 
Diin/dri-an,) a. [Fr. diandre, dian- 
Di-ain/drois, drique. See supra.] 


Having two stamens, belonging to the 
class Diandria. — 

DiV/a-no-ét/ie, a. [Gr. dtavonrikés, 
from dca and voetv, to revolve in the 


Diandrous 
Flower. 





| Diva-phane, 7. 








Fr. diandrie, from Gr, 6i, for dis, | Di/a-pho-rét/ie-al, 
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mind.] (Metaph.) Pertaining to the discursive fac- 
ulty, its acts or products. 
I would mpiey . .. dianoetic to denote the operation of the 
discursive, elaborate, or comparative faculty. Sir W. Hamilton. 
Di/a-noi-al/o-gy, 7. [Gr. diavora and Néyos.] The 
science of the dianoétic faculties, and their opera- 
tions. Sir W. Hamilton. 
Di/a-pase, n. The same as DIAPASON, [Obs.] “A 
tuneful diapase of pleasures.” Spenser. 
DiVa-pasm, n. [Gr. dtaracpa, from dtardocery, to 
sprinkle over, from d:aé, through, and raéccewv, to 
strew or sprinkle upon; Lat. diapasma, Fr. dia- 
pasme.| Powdered aromatic herbs, sometimes made 
into little balls and strung together. beret B, Jon. 
Di/a-pa/gon, n. [Gr. diatacdy, i. @., ) dta racdy 
xopdav suudwvia, the concord of the first and last 
notes, the octave, from da, through, and macdy, gen. 
pl. of ras, all; Lat. & Fr. diapason.] 
1. (Gr. Mus.) The octave, or interval which in- 
cludes all the tones of the diatonic scale. 
2. Concord, as of notes an octave apart; harmony. 
The fair music that all creatures made... 


In perfect diapason. Milton. 
3. The entire compass of tones. 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man. Dryden. 


4. A scale or pitch for giving a standard pitch, as 
for an orchestra, for adjusting the tone of musical 
instruments, bells, &c. 

5. One of certain stops in the organ, so called 
because they extend through the scale of the in- 
strument. They are of several kinds, as open dia- 
pason, stopped diapason, double diapason, and the 
like. 

Diapason-diapente, &c. (Mus.), the interval compound- 
ed of a diapason with a diapente, &c. 

Di/a-pin'te, n. [Gr. diazevre, a fifth, from dé, 
through, and réyre, five; Fr. diapenté.] 

1. (Anc. Mus.) The interval of the fifth. 

2. (Med.) A composition of five ingredients. 

Di/a-per, n. [Fr. diaper, diaspre, jaspe, marbled, 
variegated, O. Fr. diaspre, Pr. diaspre, diaspe, Sp. 
diaspro, diaspero, It. diaspro, L. Lat. diasprus, 
diaspra, a kind of costly stuff, from Lat. jaspis, a 
green-colored precious stone. See JASPER.] 

1. Figured linen cloth; a cloth woven in flowers 
or figures, much used for towels, napkins, &c. 

2. A towel or napkin; an infant’s breech-cloth. 

Let one attend him with a silver basin, ... 
Another bear the ewer, the third a diaper. Shak. 

3. (Arch.) Paneling filled up with arabesque gild- 
ing and painting, or with carving or other wrought 
work in low relief. 

Di/a-per, v. t. 1. To variegate or diversify with 
figures, as cloth; to flower. ‘‘Diapered with un- 
wrought flowers.” Tennyson. 

2. To put a diaper on, as a child. 

Di/a-per, v.i. ‘To draw flowers or figures, as upon 
cloth. ‘Ifyou diaper on folds.” Peacham. 

Di/a-per-ing, n. (Paint. & Her.) A small, deli- 
cate pattern introduced to relieve the eye in broad 
spaces of one color. 

(Physiol.) An investing, cortical 
membrane of a sac or cell. Dana. 

Di’a-phaned (di/a-fand), a. [O. Fr. diaphaner, to 
make transparent. See DIAPHANOUS.] Transpar- 
ent. Lees) 

Di/a-pha-né/i-ty, n. [Fr. diaphanéité, It. diafani- 
ta, Sp. diafanidad, Gr. diapaverca, from diagarijs. 
See DIAPHANOUS.] The quality of being diapha- 
nous; power of transmitting light; transparency; 
pellucidness. 

Di/a-phan/ie, a. [See infra.] Having power to 
transmit light; transparent. Raleigh. 

Di/a-pha-nim/e-ter, n. [Gr. drapavijs, transpar- 
ent, and pérpov, a measure.} An instrument for 
measuring the transparency of the air. Nichol. 

Di-aph/a-noitts (di-Af/a-nus), a. [Gr. dcagavijs, from 
dtapaivety, to show or shine through, from 4:4, 
through, and gaiverv, to show, and passive, to shine, 
It., Sp., & Pg. diafano, Pr. diafan, Fr. diaphane.) 
Having power to transmit rays of light, as glass; 
pellucid; transparent; clear. 

A crystal river, 
Diaphanous, because it travels slowly. Wordsworth. 

Di-aph/a-notts-ly, adv. Transparently; so as to 
allow light to pass through, 

Di/a-phon/ies, n. sing. (Gr. 6:4, through, and pwr, 
a sound, tone.] The doctrine of refracted sound. 
[See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

BDt/a-pho-re'sis, n. (Gr. dtagépnors, from drago- 
petv, to carry through, to throw off by perspiration, 
from 6:4, through, and gopety, Pépery, to bear, carry ; 
Lat. diaphoresis, Fr. diaphorese.| (Med.) Augmen- 
tation of the insensible perspiration or sweat; evac- 
uation through the pores of the skin. 

Di/a-pho-rét/ie, a. [Gr. deapopyrekds, Lat. di- 

aphoreticus, Fr. diaphoré- 
tique. See supra.| Having the power to increase 
perspiration. ; 

Di/a-pho-rét/ie, n. (Med.) A medicine which pro- 
motes insensible perspiration. 

(2 Diaphoretics differ from sudorifics; the former 
only increase the insensible perspiration, the latter excite 
the sensible discharge called sweat. Parr. 

Di/a-phragm (-frim), n. [Gr. d:éppaypa, from dta- 
ppayvivac, to fence by a partition wall, from 6:4, 





DIASYRM 


through, and ¢payvivar, podocer, to fence, inclose, 
Lat. diaphragina, Fr. diaphragme.] 

1. A dividing membrane or thin partition, com- 
monly with an opening through it. 

2. (Anat.) The muscle separating the chest or 
thorax from the abdomen or lower belly ; the midriff. 

3. (Conch.) A straight calcareous plate which di- 
vides the cavity of certain shells into two parts 
only. ? Brande. 

4. (Opt.) A plate with a circular opening, used, 
in instruments, to cut off marginal portions of a 
beam of light, as at the focus of a telescope. 

5. (Mach.) A partition in any compartment, for 
various purposes. 

Div/a-phrag-matfie, «. [Fr. diaphragmatique.] 
Pertaining to the diaphragm. 

Di/a-plas/tie, n. (Med.) A medicine suitable to be 
ee for the treatment of fractured or dislocated 
imbs. 

Divap-o-phys/ie-al, a. Pertaining to a diapoph- 
ysis. 

Dt a-piph'y-sts,n. See VERTEBRA. 

IDt'a-po-vé'sis,n. [Gr. dvardépnots, from dtaropety, 
to be at a loss, from d1a, through, and dopey, to be 
without means or resource, to be in doubt, from am- 
pos, without passage. See APORON.] (Jthet.) The 
expression of doubt as to the order in which to take 
up several subjects; doubt; hesitation. 

Di/ar-ehy,n. (Gr. di, for dis, twice, double, and 
apxew, to be the first, to rule.] A form of government 
in which the supreme power is vested in two persons. 

Di-a/vi-al, ja. [See DiAry.] Pertaining to a dia- 

Di-a/ri-an, ry; daily. 

Di/a-rist, nm. One who keeps a diary. 

Di/ar-rhe/a ) (-ré/a), n. [Gr. diapf ca, from drap- 

Diarrhea} _fetv, from dd, through, and fet, to 
flow; N. Lat. diarrhea, Fr. diarrhée, Pr. diarria, 
It. diarria, diarrea.] (Med.) A morbidly frequent 
evacuation of the intestines; a relax; a flux. 

Di/ar-rhét/ie, ) a. (Med.) Producing diarrhea, or 

Di/ar-rheet/ie,§ a purging. 

Di/ar-thro/di-al, a. (Anat.) Relating to diarthro- 
sis, or movable articulations. Dunglison. 

ID? ar-thr6'sis,n. (Gr. dcdpSpwots, from diapSooty, 
to joint, to articulate, from bd, through, asunder, 
and dpSpodr, to fasten by a joint, from aoSpor, joint; 
Fr. diarthrose.] (Anat.) The connection of two 
bones admitting of motion between them, as at the 
articulations. 

Di/a-ry,n. [Lat. diarium, from dies, day; O. Fr. 
diatre, It. diario.] An account made day by day of 
the events or transactions of the day; ajournal; a 
register of daily occurrences; a blank book dated for 
the record of daily memoranda; as, a diary of the 
weather. 

Di/a-ry, a. Lasting for one day; as, a diary fever. 
[ Obs. Bacon. 

DDE a-sehis'’md (-skiz/ma), n. [Gr. didoxtopa, any 
thing cloven or cut off, from dracxiferv, to cleave 
asunder, from 6:4, through, asunder, and cyiferv, to 
cleave, split.) (Anc. Mus.) The difference between 
the comma and enharmonic diesis, commonly called 
the lesser comma. 

Di/as-pore, n. [Gr. dtacrood, a scattering, from 
dtacreipety, to scatter about, from 6:4, through, asun- 
der, and ozeipery, to sow, to scatter like seed; Fr. 
diaspore.| (Min.) A mineral consisting of alumina 
and water. It occurs in lamellar masses and pris- 
matic crystals, with a bright, pearly cleavage, hav- 
ing a whitish, grayish, or greenish color, and char- 
acterized by decrepitating with violence (as the 
name implies) before the blowpipe, although infu- 
sible. Dana. 

Di'as-tal/tie, a. [Gr. dcacradrikds, from diacréddew, 
to put asunder, to separate, from 6:4, through, and 
oré\ dew, to set, put, place.) (Anc. Mus.) Dilated or 
extended ; —said of certain intervals, as the major 
third, minor sixth, and major seventh, 

Di/as-tase,n. (Gr. dcdoracts, from dtacrivat, ducra- 
vat, to stand apart, divide, from d/, for 6:4, through, 
asunder, and orfjvat, iordvat, to stand, set; Fr. di- 
astase.] (Chem.) A substance, containing nitro- 
gen, generated during the germination of grain for 
the brewery, and tending to accelerate the formation 
of sugar during fermentation. 

DDt-as' €a-sts,n. Bee supra.] A forcible separation 
of bones without fracture, Dunglison. 

Di/as-tem, n. [Gr. didornua, from dtacrijvat ; Lat, 
diastema, Fr. diastéme. See supra.] 

1. Intervening space; interval. 
2. (Anc. Mus.) A simple interval, as opposed to a 
compound one. 

Di-as'to-le, n. [Gr. dtacrons, from dcacréddew 3 Fr. 
diastole. See DIASTALTIC.]} 

1. (Med.) A dilatation of the heart, auricles, and 
arteries ; — opposed to systole, or contraction. 

2. (Gram.) The extension of a syllable; a figure 
by which a syllable naturally short is made long. 
Di/a-st¥le, n. [Gr. didorvdos, from dca, through, 
asunder, and orios, pillar, column; Lat. diastylus, 
Fr. diastyle.]_(Arch.) An edifice in which three 
diameters of the columns are allowed for each in- 
tercolumniation. Harris. 

Di/a-syrm (di/a-strm),”. [Gr. dcacvppds, a tearing 
in pieces, from dcacipew, from dia and céinew, to 
drag, to force away.] (Rhet.) A figure of speech ex- 
pressing mockery and convents or by which re- 
proof is conveyed in an ironical manner. [ Obs.] 
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DIATESSARON 


Dv a-téstsavbn,n. [Gr. dtareccdpwy (sc. cvppw- 
via), from dca, through, and recoapwr, gen. of récca- 
pes, four (sc. xopdar).] 

1. (Anc. Mus.) The concord or harmonic interval, 
composed of a greater tone, a lesser tone, and one 
greater semitone ;— now called a fourth. Moore. 

2. (Theol.) A harmony of the four Gospels. 

DVa-thér’mal, a. [Gr. diaSeppos, thoroughly 
warm, from d:a, through, and Seppds, warm, hot.] 
Freely permeable by radiant heat. 

Di/a-thétr’/man-¢cy, n. [See infra.] The prop- 

Di/a-thér/‘ma-ne/i-ty,} erty of transmitting radi- 


ant heat; the quality of being diathermous. Meloni. | 


Di/a-thtr/ma-nism, n. The doctrine or the phe- 
nomena of the transmission of radiant heat. Nichol. 
Di/a-thér/ma-notis, a. ([Gr. dtadeppaiverv, to 
warm through, from 6:4, through, and Seppaivery, to 
warm, from Seppds, warm.] Having the property 
of transmitting radiant heat; diathermal. 
Di/a-thér/mie, a, <Affording a free passage to 
heat; as, diathermic substances. Melloni, 
DVa-thér’motis, a. Same as DIATHERMANOUS. 
Dit-ath'e-sts, n. [Gr. didSecis, from drariSévar, to 
place separately, to arrange, from 6:4, through, 
asunder, and risévar, to place, put; Fr. diathese.] 
(Med.) Bodily condition or constitution, especially 
that which predisposes to a particular disease, — 
Di/atom, n. [From Gr. diaroxos, cut in two, from 
6ta, through, and répvewy, to cut.] (Nat. Hist.) One 
of the Diatomace@, a family of silicious animalcules 
now regarded as belonging to the vegetable kingdom. 
Di/a-tim/ie, a. [From Gr. di, for dis, twice, and 
droyuos, an atom, q. v.] Consisting of two atoms. 
Dy-at/o-motis, a. f Yr. dtaropnos, cut through, from 
dvatépver, to cut through, from 4:4, through, and 
réuve, to cut.] (Min.) Having a single, distinct, di- 
agonal cleavage ; — said of crystals. Mohs. 
Di/a-tonfie, a. (Gr. dcarovixds and érarovos, from 
dtareivew, to stretch out, to extend, from dca, 
through, and reivewv, to stretch, révos, a stretching, 
a straining or raising of the voice, a tone; Lat. dia- 
tonicus, diatonus, Fr. diatonique, diatone.] (Mus.) 
Pertaining to the scale of eight tones, the eighth of 
which is the octave of the first. 

Diatonic scale (Mus.), a scale consisting of eight sounds 
with seven intervals, of which two are semitones and 
five are whole tones. 

Di/a-ton/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina diatonic manner. 

Di/a-tribe (Synop., §130), nm. [Gr. diarpi8h, from 
dtarpiBew, to rub away, spend time, from dé, 
through, and rpi@ecv, to rub; Lat. diatriba, Fr. dia- 
tribe.) A continued discourse or disputation ; espe- 
cially, an invective harangue; a strain of reyiling or 
reproach. 

Di-at/ri-bist, n. The author of a diatribe; one who 
makes diatribes. 

Di/a-zetie/tie,)a. [Gr. dtafeverixds, disjunctive, 

Di/a-zeti'tie, from drafevyvivat, to disjoin, from 
6.4, through, asunder, and Gevyvivat, to join, yoke. ] 
(Anc, Mus.) Disjoining two fourths; as, the diazeu- 
tic tone, which, like that from F to G@ in modern 
music, lay between two fourths, and, being joined 
to either, made a fifth. [Obs.] 

Dib, v.i. To dip or dibble;—a term in angling. 


Dib’ber, )7. [See infra.] A pointed hand 
Dib’ble, instrument, used in gardening 


and agriculture, to make holes for planting 
~ seeds, &c. 
Dib/ble, v. t. Limp. & p. p. DIBBLED; Pp. p7. 
& vb. n. DIBBLING. | 
1. To plant with a dibble; to make holes 
in with a dibble for planting seeds, &c. 





Dibble. 
2. To make holes or indentations in, as if witha 
dibble. 


The clayey soil around it was dibbled thick at the time by 


the tiny hoofs of sheep. Hf, Miller. 
Dib/ble, v. ti. [A diminutive of Prov. Eng. dib, for 
dip, to thrust in, and allied to tip, a little sharp 
point.] To dib; to dip asin angling. See Drs. 
Dib/bler, x. One who, or that which, dibbles or 
makes holes in the ground for seed. 
Di-bdth/ri-an, n. (Gr. dis, twice, and BoSpiov, di- 
minutive of Bé6$pos, pit.] (Hntom.) One of a certain 
division of tape worms, which includes those having 
not more than two pits on the head. Brande. 
Di-bran/ehi-ate, n. (Gr. dis, twice, double, and 
Bpayxia, gills.) (Zodl.) One of an order of cephalo- 
pods, which includes those with two gills, three dis- 
tinct hearts, an apparatus for emitting an inky fluid 
and with solid cephalic arms, not exceeding ten in 
number, supporting acetabule. A 
Dibs, 7. A sweet preparation or treacle of grape- 
juice, much used in the East. Johnston. 
pap cone, m. [See ead: A little stone thrown at 
another stone, in a certain game played by children. 
Di-ea/ciows (di-ka/shus), a. Pat aeeae. frond dicere, 
to say; It. eae Talkative ; pert; saucy. [Obs.] 
Di-eagity,n. (Fr. dicacité, It. dicacita, Sp. dica- 
cidad. See supra.] Pertness; sauciness, [ Obs.) 
Di/east, n. (Gr. dixacrijs, from dtkaCerw, to judge 
from dixn, right, judgment, justice.] A functionary 
in ancient Athens answering nearly to the modern 
juryman. 
Dige, n.; pl. of die. 
DIE, No. 1. 
Dige, v.t. To play with dice. 
I... diced not above seven times a week. 
Shak, 


A game. See 








Dice. 
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Dic¢e/-b6x, 2. A box from which dice are thrown 
in gaming. 

Dice/-edal, n. A kind of coal easily splitting into 
cubical fragments. Brande. 

Di-ctph/a-lotis, a. [Gr. dixépados, from di, for dis, 
twice, and xegdadj, head.] Having two heads on 


one body, 
Dig/er, n. A player at dice, ‘As false as dicers’ 
oaths.” Shak. 


Dich, v. May it do; —a word peculiar to Shakespeare, 
and supposed to be a corruption of dit for do it. 
IPt-ehas'ia-sts,n. [See infra.] Spontaneous sub- 
division. Dana. 
Di-ehas/tie, a. [Gr. dryaferv, to part asunder, to 
disunite, fr. déxa, in two, asunder, fr. dis, twice.] 
Capable of subdividing spontaneously. Dana. 
Di/ehla-mfd/e-otts, a. ws di, for dis, twice, and 
xAapts, a cloak or mantle.] (Bot.) Having two cov- 
erings, a calyx and a corol. Lindley. 
Di-ehdbt/o-mist, n. One who dichotomizes. 
Di-ehdt/o-mize (di-kdt/o-miz), v.t. [See infra.] 

1. To cut into two parts; to divide into pairs; to 
halve; to bisect. [Rare.] 

2. (Astron.) To exhibit as a half-disk or semi- 
circle. 

[The moon] was dichotomized. Whewell. 
Di-ch6t’o-mize, v.i. To separate or divide into 
two parts, or into pairs. RL. Owen. 
Di-chdt/o-moiis, a. [Gr. dixorduos, from dixa, in 
two, asunder, and répvew, to | 
cut; Lat. dichotomus, Fr. di- 
chotome, It. dicotomo.] ( Bot.) 
Regularly dividing by pairs, 
from top to bottom; as, a di- 
chotomous stem. Martyn. 
Di-ehbt/o-moits-ly, adv. In 
a dichotomous manner, 
Di-ehoét/o-my,n. [Gr. dexo- 
ropia, from dtyorémos 5 Fr. di- 
chotomie, It. dicotomia. See 
supra. | 

1. A cutting in two; a di- 
vision. [Obs.] ‘‘A general breach or dichotomy 
with their church.” Browne. 

2. Division or distribution of genera into two 
species; division into two subordinate parts. 

3. (Astron.) That phase of the moon in which it 
appears bisected, or shows only half its disk, as at 
the quadratures. 

4. (Bot.) Successive division and subdivision of 
a stem or vein into two parts as it proceeds from its 
origin. 

5. (Logic.) Division into two; especially, the di- 
vision of a class into two sub-classes opposed to 
each other by contradiction; as the division of the 
term man into white and not white. 

BDi-ehro/ie, a. Having the property of dichroism ; 
as, a dichroic crystal. Dana. 

Di/ehro-ism, n. [Gr. dixpo0s, two-colored, from 
ot, for dis, twice, and ypéa, color.] (Opt.) The 
property of presenting different colors by transmit- 
ted light, when viewed in two different directions, 
the colors being unlike in the direction of unlike or 
unequal axes. Dana. 

Di/ehro-ite, n. [Gr. dixpoos, two-colored. See su- 
pra.| (Min.) Tolite;—so called from its presenting 
two different colors when viewed in two different 
directions. See JOLITE. 

Di-ehro/mate, n. (Chem.) A double chromate. 

Di/ehro-mat/ie, a. [Gr. dixpwpos, two-colored, 
from i, for dis, twice, and xp@pa, color.) Having 
or producing two colors. 

Di/ehro-otis, a. Dichroic. 

Di/ehro-sedpe,n. [Gr. dis, twofold, ypéa, color, 
and ckoretv, to view.) An instrument for examin- 





Dichotomous Stem. 


ing the dichroism of crystals. Dana, 
Di/ehro-sedp/ie, a. Pertaining to dichroism, or 
observations with the dichroscope. Dana. 


Dick/’ens,n. The devil; — used as a vulgar interjec- 
tion. ‘* What the dickens does he mean?” Congreve. 
Dick’er, n. [Also daker, dakir: L. Ger. & Sw. de- 
ker, Icel. dekur, Dan. deger, Ger. decher, L. Lat. 
dacra, dacrum, decora, dicora, decara, from Lat. de- 
curia, a division consisting of ten, from decem, ten. ] 
1. The number or quantity of ten, particularly, 
ten hides or skins; a dakir; as, a dichker of gloves. 
[Obs.] ‘‘A dicker of cow-hides.” ITeywood. 
2. A chaffering barter or exchange of small 
wares. [U. S.] 
For peddling dicker, not for honest sales. Whittier. 
Dick/’er, v.7. To negotiate a dicker ; to barter, 


LU. S.] ‘ Ready to dicker and to swap.” Cooper. 
Dick’ey,)n. 1. A seat behind a carriage, for ser- 
Dick’y, vants, &c. 


7 A bosom made to be tied over the front of a 
shirt. 

3. A gentleman’s shirt-collar. [New Hng.] 
Di-elin/ie, a [Gr. dis, twofold, and xXévewv, to 
Die/li-nate, incline.] (Crystallog.) Having two 

of the intersections between the three axes oblique. 
Dana, 

Die/li-motis, a. [Gr. dis, twofold, and xXivn, bed.] 
(Bot.) Having the stamens and pistils in separate 
flowers. Gray. 
Di-cde/eots, a, [Gr. dixoxxos, from di, for dis, 
twice, double, and xéxxos, a kernel, berry, grain, 
Lat. coccum; Fr. dicoque.] (Bot.) Two-grained; 
containing two grains of seed; consisting of two 








DICTIONARY 


cohering closed carpels or cocci, with one seed in 


each; as, a dicoccous capsule. Martyn. 
Di-goe/lotis (di-s@/lus), a. [Gr. dis, twice, and Kot~ 
Nov, cavity.) Having two cavities. RR. Owen. 


Di’co-tyle, n. (Zodl.) A genus of quadrupeds close- 
ly related to the hog, and including the peccaries. 
Di-e6t/y-lé/don, n. [Gr. dé, for dis, twice, double, 

and korvAnddév. See CoryLEDON.] (Bot.) A plant 
whose seeds divide into two lobes in germinating. 
Di-cdt/y-léd/o-motis, a. (Bot.) Having two coty- 
ledons or lobes; as, a dicotyledonous plant. : 
Di-erdt/ie, a. [Gr. dis, twice, and xporetv, to knock, 
beat.) Having a double or rebounding action ;— 
said of the pulse. ‘ 
Die'ro-tits,a. [Gyr. dixporos, double-beating, from 
dis, twice, and xporetv, to beat.] (Med.) Beating 
twice as rapidly as usual ;— said of the pulse. 
Dunglison. 
Die-ta'’men, n. peat Lat., from dictare, to dic- 
tate.] That which is dictated to one person by 
another; a precept; an injunction; a dictation. 
Die-tam’nits,n. [(Lat., from Dicte, a mountain in 
Crete, where the plant abounds.] (Bot.) (a.) A 
genus of fragrant herbaceous plants, the roots of 
some species of which are used in medicine, being 
possessed of sedative and drastic qualities; Jraxi- 
nella. (b.) A small evergreen shrub (Origanwm 
dictamnus) ; the dittany of Crete. Loudon. 
Die/tate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DICTATED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. DICTATING.] [Lat. dictare, dictatum, v. 
freq. of dicere, to say; Pr. & Sp. dictar, Fr. dicter, 
It. dittare, dettare.] 
1. To deliver or state for another person to re- 
duce to writing; to utter so that another may write 


down. ‘The mind which dictated the Iliad.” 
: Wayland. 
2. To communicate with authority; to deliver to 


a subordinate, as a command; to prescribe; as, a 
general dictates orders to his troops. 
Syn.—To suggest; prescribe; point out; urge; ad- 
monish. 
Die’tate,n. [Lat. dictatum, Pr. dictat, Sp. & Pg. 
dictado, It. dittato, dettato, O. Fr. dicté, ditié. See 
supra.] A statement delivered with authority; an 
order; a command; an authoritative rule or princi- 
ple; a prescription; a direction. 


I credit what the Grecian dictates say. Prior. 
Syn.— Command; injunction; suggestion; impulse; 
admonition. 


Die-ta’tion, n. [Lat. dictatio, O. It. dittazione.]} 
The act of dictating; the act or practice of pre- 
scribing. 

It affords security against the dictation of laws. Paley. 

Die-ta’tor, n. [Lat., Pr. dictayre, dictador, Sp. 
dictador, It. dittatore, Fr. dictateur.] _ 

1. One who dictates; one who prescribes rules 
and maxims for the direction of others. 

2. One invested with absolute authority, espe- 
cially a magistrate created in times of exigence 
and distress, and invested with uniimited power. 

Invested with the authority of a dictator, nay, of a pope, 
over our language. Macaulay. 

Die/ta-t0/ri-al, a. [Fr. dictatorial.] 

1. Pertaining or suited to a dictator; absolute; 
unlimited. ‘‘ Military powers quite dictatorial.” 

Irving. 

2. Characteristic of a dictator; imperious; dog- 
matical; overbearing; as, a dictatorial tone or 
manner, 


Die/ta-td/ri-al-ly, adv. In the manner of a dic- 


tator. 
Die/ta-t0/ri-an, a. Suited to a dictator; dicta- 
torial. [Obs. State Trials, 


Die-ta/tor-ship, n. The office of a dictator; the 
term of a dictator’s office. 
Die/ta-to-ry,a._ [Lat. dictatorius, Sp. dictatorio, 
It. dittatorio.| Dogmatical; overbearing. Jfilton. 
Die-ta/tress,)/n. ([Lat., f. of dictator, q. v.] A 
Ibie-ta/trix, female who dictates or commands, 
Die-ta/tiire (53), n. ([Lat. dictatura, Fr. dictature, 
Sp. dictatura, dictadura, It. dittatura. See Dic- 
TATOR.] Office of a dictator; dictatorship. Bacon. 
Die/tiom (dik/shun), n. [Lat. dictio, a saying, a 
speaking, a word, from dicere, to say; Fr. diction, 
Pr. dictio, Sp. diccion, It. dizione.] Choice of 
words; selection of terms; manner of expression ;. 
style; phraseology. 
His diction blazes up into a sudden explosion of prophetic 
grandeur, De Quincey. 
Syn.—DIcrTion, STyLE, PHRAsEOLOGY. Style relates 
both to language and thought; diction, to language only; 
phraseology, to the mechanical structure of sentences, or 
the mode in which they are phrased. The style of Burke 
was enriched with all the higher graces of composition; 
his diction was varied and copious; his phraseology, at 
times, was careless and cumbersome. ‘‘Diction is a gen- 
eral term applicable alike to a single sentence or a con- 
nected composition. Errors in grammar, false construc- 
tion, a confused disposition of words, or an improper 
application of them, constitute bad diction; but the 
niceties, the elegancies, the peculiarities, and the beauties 
of composition, which mark the genius and talent of the 
writer, are what is comprehended under the name of 
style.” Crabb. 
Die/tion-3/ri-am, n. One who constructs a diction- 
ary; alexicographer. [Rare.] Dawson. 
Die/tion-a-ry, n. [N. Lat. dictionarium, from dic- 
tio ; Fr. dictionnaire, Sp. diccionario, It. dizionario. 
See supra. ] 
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Di dsertie, 


IDt-déu phys, n. 


DICTUM 


1. A book containing the words of a language, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, with explanations of their 
meanings; a lexicon; a vocabulary; a word-book. 

2. Hence, a work containing information in any 
department of knowledge, arranged alphabetically, 
under different heads; as, a dictionary of geog- 
raphy; a biographical dictionary. 

Dieltum,n.; pl. Dic/TA, [Lat., from dicere, to 
say; Fr. dictum, dicton.] 

, An authoritative saying or assertion. ‘A class 
of critical dicta every where current.” MW. Arnold. 

2. (Law.) (a.) A judicial opinion expressed by 
judges on points that do not necessarily arise in the 
ease, and are not involved in it. (b.) (fr. Law.) 
The report of a judgment made by one of the 
udges who has given it. Bouvier, 

Did, jo. of do. See Do. 

Di-dae’tie,n. <A treatise on teaching or education, 

Obs.) Milton. 

a. [Gr. didaxrixés, from diddoxew, 

Di-dae’tie-al,{ to teach; Fr. didactique.] Fitted 
or inclined to teach; intended to instruct; precep- 
tiye; arranged in a form suitable for instruction ; 

- systematic. ‘‘ The finest didactic poem in any lan- 
guage.” Macaulay. 

Di-dae/tie-al-ly, adv. In a didactic manner. 

Di/dae-ti¢g/i-ty,. Devotion toteaching.  Hure, 

Di-dae’ties, n. sing. The art or science of teaching. 
[See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Di-dae/tyl, n. [Fr. didactyle. Sce infra.] 
imal having two toes. 

Di-da&e/tyl, a. (Gr. didaxrvdos, from dt, for 

Di-dae’tyl-otis, | dis, twice, double, and daxrvdos, 
a finger, atoe.] Having two toes. 

Di/dai, n. <A kind of triangular spade. 

Did/ap-per, n. pBor dibdapper, dibdabber, dipdap- 
per, from dib, dip, and dab, dap, q.v. Cf. DAB- 
CHICK.] (Ornith.) A certain bird that dives into 
the water; aspecies of grebe; the little, or black- 
chin grebe; dab-chick; Podiceps minor. 

Di-dias/ea-lar,)a. [Gr. didackadixds, from didac- 

Di/das-eal/ie, kev, to teach; Lat. didascalicus, 
Fr. didascalique.] Didactic; preceptive. [Rare.] 

Did/der, v.i. [Icel. titra, 0. H. Ger. zittaron, N. 
H. Ger. zittern, O. D. citteren, N. D. sidderen.] To 
shiver with cold. Sherwood, 

Did/dle, v.¢. To cheat or overreach. 

Did’dle,v.i. [Cf. DADDLE.] To totter, as a child 
in walking, Quarles. 

Di-dél’/phie, a. Pertaining to the didelphys. [Writ- 
ten also eee] 

Di-dél’/phid, n. marsupial animal. 

Di-dél/phid, a. Pertain- (7 
ing to the marsupials. ( Q 

Di-diphis,n. See Di- 
DELPHYS. 

Didel/phye, a. Pertain- 
ing to the _ didelphys. 
[Written also Eee 
Teale 
for dis, twice, aoaine. and 
debs, the matrix, ute- 
rus.] (Zoél.) An animalof = 
the marsupial tribe ; — so 
called by Linneus, but the 
term is now restricted to 
an American genus which 
includes the opossum. 
Written also didelphis.] Cuvier. 

Di/do,n.; pl. DI/DOs. A trick; an antic; a caper. 

To cut a dido, to play a trick; —so called from the trick 
of Dido, who having bought so much land as a hide would 
cover, cut it into a long string to inclose more than was 
intended. 

Di/do-dée/a-hé/dral, a. [Gr. di, for dis, and do- 
decahedral, q.v.] (Crystallog.) Having the form of 
a dodecahedral prism with hexahedral summits. 

Di/driehm (di/drim), - n. [Gr. didoaxpov, 

Di-drach’ma (di-drik/ma), from di, for dis, 
twice, double, and dpaypf, adrachm. See DRAcH- 
MA.] A two-drachma piece; an ancient Greck sil- 
ver coin, worth about thirty cents. 

Didst. Second person imperfect of do. See Do. 

Di-dige’/ment, x. Separation into distinct parts; 
division. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Didtie/tion, n. [Lat. diductio, from diducere, to 
draw apart, to separate, from d/, for dis, and ducere, 
to lead, draw.] Act of drawing apart; separation. 


An an- 





IDt/ dus, n. (Ornith.) A genus of birds includi 
the dodo. See Dopo. ~~ Lp 
Di’/dym, [See infra.] A rare metal re- 


Ne 
Di-dy¥m/i-im, lated to cerium, in whose ores it 


is found; —so called from its intimate association 

with the ores of lantanium, which are 

with those of cerium. 
Did/y-moits, a. (Gr. didvpos, double, twofold, twin.] 
Eng. Cyc. 


always found 


(Bot.) Growing in pairs or twins. 

Did y-na'mi-d,n. (Gr. di, for 
dis, twice, double, and dévapis, 
power, strength; Fr. didynamie, 
[See Dynamic.] (Bot.) A class 
of plants in the Linnean system, 
characterized by having four sta- 
mens disposed in pairs of une- 
qual length. 

Did/y-na/mi-an, ) a. — (Bot.) 

Di-d¥n/a-mois, Contain- Didynamous. 
ing four stamens disposed in pairs of unequallength. 
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imp. & p. p. DIED (did); p. pr. & vb. n. 
pyinG.] [O. Fries. deja, deya, Icel. deya, deyja, 
Dan. doe, Sw. ddia, O. Sax. doan, dojan, O. H. Ger, 
towan, towjan, Goth, divan.] 

1. To pass from an animate to a lifeless state; to 
cease to live; to suffer a total and irreparable loss of 
action of the vital functions; to become dead; to 
decease; to expire; —said of animals or vegetables; 
often with of, by, or more seldom jor, before the 
cause or occasion of death. 

2. To suffer death; to lose life. 

Christ died for the ungodly, 
3. To cease; to become lost or extinct. 
Letting the secret die within his own breast. Spectator. 

4. Tosink; to faint; to languish, with weakness, 
discouragement, love, &c. 

His heart died within him, and he became as a stone. 

1 Sam. xxv. 37. 

The young men acknowledged that they died for a ep 

atier. 

5. To become indifferent; to cease to be subject; 
as, to die to pleasure or to sin. 

6. To recede and grow fainter; to become im- 
perceptible; to vanish; — often with owt or away. 

Blemishes may die away and disappear amidst the bright- 
ness, Spectator. 

7. To become vapid, flat, or spiritless, as liquor, 

Syn.— To expire; decease; perish; depart; vanish. 

Die,n. [Fr. dé, Pr. dat, It., Sp., & Pg. dado, from 
Lat. datum, from dare, to give, to throw. ] 

1. A small cube, marked on its faces with num- 
bers from one to six, used in gaming, by being 
thrown from a box. [See Mllust. of Dice.) 

2. Any small cubical body. ‘‘ Words... pasted 
upon little flat tablets or dice.” Watts. 

3. That which is or might be determined by a 
throw of the die; hazard; chance, [Obs.] 

Such is the die of war. Spenser. 

4. (Arch.) The cubical part of the pedestal, be- 
tween its base and cornice. 

5. The piece of metal on which is cut a device to 
be impressed by stamping, as on a coin, medal, 
piece of raised work, &c. 

6. One of two pieces of hardened steel forming 
together a female screw for cutting the threads of 
screws. 

QF In the first and second senses, the plural is Dich; 
in the third sense, the word hardly admits of a plural; in 
the last three senses, the plural is DIEs. 

Di-é/cian, n. 

Di-@/ciotis, a, 


Die, v. i. 


Rom. v. 6. 


See DimcrIAN and Dicciovus. 


BDi-é/dyval, a. The same as DIHEDRAL, 

Dt e-Z!sis,n. [Gr. dcfjynots, from dinyetosat, to 
narrate, from dia, through, and jyetoSat, to lead.] 
A narrative or history; a recital or relation. 

Die-lée/trie, n. [Gr. dia, through, and Eng. elec- 
tric.] (dlec.) Any substance or medium that trans- 
mits the electric force by a process different from 
conduction, as in the phenomena of induction; a 
non-conductor separating a body electrified by in- 
duction from the electrifying body. 

Di-én/ni-al, a. [Lat. diennis.] Biennial. [Obs.] Scott. 

D7t-tr'e-sts,n, The same as DIEZRESIS. 

Dier-villa, n. (Bot.) A genus of shrubs with yel- 
low flowers ;— so called from M, Dierville, who sent 
it from Canada to Tournefort. Gray. 

Die’-sink/er, 2. An engraver of dies for stamping 
coins, medals, &c, 

Die’-sink/ing, n. The process of engraving dics. 

Di7’e-sts,n. (Gr. diects, from ditévat, to let go through, 
to dissolve, from dé, for dia, through, and (éva, to 
let go, to send; Fr. diése.] 

1. (fus.) A small interval, less than any in actu- 
al practice, but used in the mathematical calculation 
of intervals. 

2. (Print.) The mark {;— called also double dag- 
ger. Eng. Cyc. 

Des mbn. (Lat. dies non juridicus.] (Law.) A 
day on which courts are not held, as the Sabbath, &c, 

Die’stdck, n. [die and stock, q. v.] A contrivance 
to hold the dies used for cutting screws. 

Diet, vn. [Fr. dicte, It. & Sp. dieta, Lat. dieta, Gr. 
dtacra, manner of living, especially with reference 
to food, maintenance, board, and lodging.] 

1. Course of living or nourishment; habitual 
food; what is eaten and drunk; victuals. 

For his diet, there was a continual diet given him of the 
king. Jer. lii. 34. 

2. Course of food selected with reference to a par- 
ticular state of health; prescribed and limited nour- 
ishment; choice food. 

His brains and brimstone are 
The devil’s diet toafat usurer’s head. Beau. §& Fl. 

Divet, v. t. ee & p. p. DIETED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DIETING. | o cause to take food; to feed; to nour- 
ish; especially, to cause to eat and drink sparingly, 
or by prescribed rules. 

Di/et, v.i. To eat; to feed; especially, to eat ac- 
cording to prescribed rules; to eat sparingly. 

Diet, n. [Fr. dictc, It. & Sp. dieta, L. Lat. dieta, 
diata, an assembly, a day’s journey, from Lat, 
dies, day.] A legislative or administrative assem- 
bly in Germany, Poland, and some other countries 
of Europe; a deliberative convention. 

Di’et-a-ry,a. Pertaining to diet, or the rules of diet. 

Di/et-a-ry, n. Rule of diet; allowance of food, es- 
pecially that presented in almshouses, prisons, &o, 


* 





DIFFERENTIA 


Di/et-bréad, n. 
a physician. 
Di/et-drink, n. Medicated drink, 
Di/et-er, n. One who diets; one who prepares, or 
who partakes of, food according to hygienic rules. 
Die tét/ic, a. [Gr. dtarnrixds, Fr. diététique. 
Di/e-tét/ie-al, See Dier.] Pertaining to diet, or 
to the rules for regulating the kind and quantity of 
food to be eaten. 

Di/e-tét/ie-al-ly, adv. In a dictetical manner. 

Di/e-tét/ies, n. sing. (Gr. diarnrixi (se. réxvn); Fr. 
dictétique. See supra.) That part of the medical 
or hygienic art which relates to diet or food, [See 
Note under MATHEMATICS.] - 

Di/e-tét/ist, m. A physician who applies the rules 
of dietetics to the cure of diseases. Dunglison. 

Di/et-ime, n. [Fr. dictine.] A subordinate or local 
assembly ; a diet of inferior rank or consequence; 
a cantonal convention. 


Food medicated, or regulated by 


Syne ies 
Dve-ti'tian, n. One skilled in diet. [Rare.] 
Dif-fame’,n. Bad reputation. [O0bs.] Chaucer. 


Dif-far/re-a/tion, n. [Lat. diffarreatio, from dis 
and farreum, a spelt cake, from farreus, made of 
spelt, from far, farris, spelt, a sort of grain.] The 
parting of acake; a ceremony among the Romans at 
the divorce of man and wife. See CONFARREATION. 

Dif/fer,v.i. [imp. & p. p.DIFFERED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. DIFFERING.] [Lat. differre, from dis and ferre, 
to bear, carry; Fr. différer, It. differire, Sp. diferir.| 

1. To. be or stand apart; to disagree; to be un- 
like or discordant; — often with from. 

Oue star differeth trom another star in glory. 1 Cor. xv. 41. 

Minds differ, as rivers differ. Macaulay. 

2. To be of unlike or opposite opinion; to disa- 
gree in sentiment. 

3. To have a difference, cause of variance, or 
quarrel, 

We'll never differ with a crowded pit. Rowe. 

Syn.—To vary; disagree; dissent; dispute; contend; 
oppose; wrangle. — TO DIFFER WITH, DIFFER FROM. Dit- 
fer with is used in reference to opinions; as, ‘ I differ with 
my friend on that point.’ In all other cases, expressing 
simple unlikeness, differ from is used; as, ‘these two 
persons or things differ entirely from each other.” This 
distinction is fully established in England, and, to a great 
extent, in America. “ I differ with the honorable gentle- 
man on that point.” Lord Brougham. “ If the honorable 
gentleman differs with me on that subject, I differ as 
heartily with him, and shall always rejoice to differ. Can- 
ING. 

Dif/fer, v.¢. To cause to be different or unlike; as, 
a different dialect and pronunciation differ persons 
of divers countries. [Lare.] Derham. 

Dif/fer-enm¢e, n. [Lat. differentia, Fr. différence, 
It. differenzia, differenza, Sp. diferencia, See Dir- 
FERENT. ] ; 

1. The act of differing; the state of being differ- 
ent, discordant, or unlike; distinction; dissimilari- 
ty; variation; as, a difference of quality in paper; 
a difference in degrees of licat, or of light. 

2. Disagreement in opinion; discordance; dis- 
sension; controversy; quarrel; hence, cause of 
dissension ; matter in controversy ; occasion of 
quarrel, 

What was the difference ? 
It was a contention in public. Shak. 

3. That by which one thing differs from another ; 
that which distinguishes or causes to differ; mark 
of distinction; characteristic quality; specific at- 
tribute, ‘The marks and diferences of sovereign- 
ty.” Davies. 

4. (Her.) A figure added to a coat of arms to dis- 
tinguish the persons or families who bear the same 
arms, and to indicate their nearness to the principal 
bearer. 

5. (Logic.) The quality or attribute which is add- 
ed to those of the genus to constitute a species; 
differentia. 

6. (Math.) The quantity by which one quantity 
differs from another, or the remainder left after sub- 
tracting the one from the other. 

yn. — Distinction; dissimilarity ; dissimilitude ; vari- 
ation; diversity; variety; contrariety; disagreement; 
variance; contest; contention; dispute; controversy ; 
debate; quarrel; wrangle; strife. 

Dif/fer-ence, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DIFFERENCED (dif/- 
fer-enst); p. pr. & vb. nN. DIFFERENCING.] To cause 
to differ ; to make different; to mark as different; to 
distinguish, 

Thou mayest difference gods from men. Chapman. 

Kings, in receiving justice and undergoing trial, are not di/- 
Jferenced from the meanest subject. ilton. 

So completely differenced by their separate and individual 


characters that we at once acknowledge them as_ distinct 
persons. W. Scott. 


Dif/fer-ent, a. [Lat. differens, p. pr. of differre; 


Fr. different, It. differente, Sp. diferente, See Dir- 
FER. 

1. Distinct; separate; not the same, ‘Five dif- 
Jerent churches.” Addison. 


2. Of various or contrary nature, form, or quality ; 
unlike; dissimilar; as, different kinds of food or 
drink; different states of health; different shapes; 
different degrees of excellence, 

{= Different is properly followed by from, although 
many writers, especially in England, use ¢o after it. 

Dif 'fer-tn'ti-d,n. (Lat. See DIFFERENCE.] (Log- 


ij, as in Set; § as z; xX as gz; n as in linger, link; th as in thine, 


DIFFERENTIAL 


ic.) The formal or distinguishing part of the essence 
of aspecies; the characteristic attribute of a spe- 
cies; specific difference. 

Dif/fer-én/tial, a. [Fr. différentiel, It. differenzi- 
ale, Sp. diferencial. See DIFFERENCE. | 

1. Creating a difference ; discriminating; special; 
as differential duties, ‘‘ For whom he procured dif- 
Jerential favors.” Motley. 

2. (Math.) Pertaining to a differential, or to 
differentials. 

3. (Mech.) (a.) Differing in amount or in the pro- 
ducing force ; — said of motions or effects. (b.) In- 
tended to produce or indicate difference of motion 
or effect; —said of machinery, &c. 

Differential calculus. See CALCULUS.— 
Differential co-efficient, the limit of the ratio 
of the increment of a function of a variable to 
the increment of the variable itself, when these 
increments are indefinitely small. — Differen- 
tial coupling, a form of slip-coupling used in 
light machinery to regulate at pleasure the 
velocity of the connected shaft. — Differential 
gear, a combination of wheel-work by which 
a motion is produced equal to the difference 
between two other motions. — Differential 
motion, an adjustment by which a single com- 
bination is made to produce such B 
a velocity-ratio as would by or- 
dinary arrangements require a 
considerable train of mechanism. 
— Differential screw, a compound 
screw by which a motion is pro- 
duced equal to the difference of 
the motions of the component 
screws. — Differential thermom- 
eter, a thermometer for measur- 





Differential Mo- 


tion. A, small Differential 


é : : linder; 3, 
ing very small differences of tem- [ire cylinder; Thermometer. 
perature. ©, pulley. 


Dif/fer-én/tial, n. (Math.) An increment, usually 
an indefinitely small one, which is given to a variable 
quantity. 

g{ According to the more modern writers upon the 
differential and integral calculus, if two or more quanti- 
ties are dependent on each other, and subject to varia- 
tions of value, their differentials are any other quantities 
whose ratios to each other are the limits to which the 
ratios of the variations approximate, as these yariations 
are reduced nearer and nearer to zero. : 

Dif/fer-én’/tial-ly, adv. In the way of differ- 
entiation. 

Dif/fer-En/ti-ate (-shi-Aat), v. ¢. (Math.) To obtain 
the differential, or differential co-efficient, of; as, to 
differentiate an algebraic expression, or an equation, 

Dif/fer-én/ti-a/tion (-shi-a/shun), n. 

1. (Logic.) The act of distinguishing or describ- 
ing a thing, by giving its differentia, or specific dif- 
ference; exact definition or determination. 

2. (Math.) The act or process of differentiating. 

3. (Physiol.) The production of a diversity of 
parts by a process of evolution or development, as, 
when the seed develops the root and the stem, the 
initial stem develops the leaf, branches, and flower- 
buds, &e. Soin animal life, the germ evolves the 
digestive and other organs and members. 

Dif/fer-ent-ly, adv. In a different manner; vari- 


ously. 
Dif/fer-ing-ly, adv. In a differing or different 
manner. Boyle. 


Dif-fib/i-late, v. ¢. [Lat. difibulare, Pua) 
To unbutton. Halliweil, 
Dif/fi-gile (dif/fi-sil), a. [Fr. & It. difficile, Pr. & 
Sp. dificil, Lat. dijicilis, from Lat. dis and facilis, 
easy. See Facine.] Difficult; unmanageable; 
contrary. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Dif/fi-cile-mess, n. State or quality of being diffi- 
cile, or difficult. [Obs.] ‘‘ Aptness to oppose, or 


difficileness, or the like,” Bacon. 
Dif/fi-cil/i-tate, v.¢. To make difficult. [Obs.] 
Mountagu. 


Dit/fi-eult, a. [Lat. dificilis, dificul ; It. dificultoso, 
dificoltoso, Sp. dificultoso. | 

1. Hard to make, do, or perform; requiring labor 
and pains to accomplish; not easy; arduous; as, a 
dificult task, work, &c. 

2. Hard to deal with; occasioning labor or pains; 
beset with difficulty, as a passage in an author, a 
bill, a song, &c. 

3. Not easily wrought upon; not compliant or 
complaisant; unaccommodating; austere; incredu- 
Jous. ‘‘ Extremely difficult of miracles.” Evelyn. 

Syn. — Arduous; painful; crabbed; perplexed; labori- 
ous; unaccommodating; austere; rigid. See ARDUOUS. 

Dif/fi-eult, v. ¢. To render difficult; to perplex. 
Rare.) Sir W. Temple. 
Dif/fi-etilt-ate, v.¢. To render difficult. [Obs.] 


Cotgrave. 
Dif/fi-eult-ly, adv. With difficulty. 
Dif/fi-eult-mess, . Difliculty. oe Goldinge. 
Dif/fi-eul-ty (110), n. [Lat. dificultas, Fr. dificulté, 
Pr. difficultat, It. dificolta, Sp. dificultad.] 

1. The state of being difficult, or hard to accom- 
plish, or to deal with; hardness; arduousness ; — 
opposed to easiness or facility ; as, the difficulty of 
a task or enterprise; a work of labor and difficulty. 

2. Something difficult ; a thing hard to accomplish 
or to deal with; that which occasions labor, embar- 
rassment, or perplexity; trouble; obstacle ; impedi- 
ment; as, the difficulties of a science; difficulties in 
theology. 

3. A controversy; falling out; a variance or dis- 
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agreement; an objection; a cavil. ‘‘Mcasures for 
terminating all local difficulties.” Bancroft. 

Syn.—Impediment ; obstacle ; obstruction ; embar- 
rassment; perplexity; exigency; distress; trouble; trial; 
objection; cavil. See IMPEDIMENT. 

Dif-fide’, v.i. [Lat. difidere, from dis and jfidere, to 
trust; It. difidare.] To have no confidence; to dis- 
trust. [Obs.] More. 

Dif/fi-denge, n. [Lat. difidentia, It. difidenzia, 


difidenza, difidanda, Sp. difidencia.] The state of | 


being diffident; distrust; want of confidence; doubt 
of the power, ability, or disposition of one’s self or 
others; especially, distrust of one’s self; want of 
confidence in one’s own power, competency, cor- 
rectness, or wisdom ; lack of self-reliance ; modesty ; 
bashfulness. 

A caitiff disposition, and diffidence in the day of death. 

Bp. Taylor. 

An Englishman’s habitual difidence and awkwardness of 
address. rving. 

Syn.— Humility; bashfulness; distrust; doubt; fear; 
timidity; apprehension; hesitation. See HumILiry and 
BASHFULNESS. 

Dif’fi-dent, a. [Lat. difidens, p. pr. of difidere ; It. 
difidente, Sp. difidente. See DIFFIDE.] 

1. Wanting confidence in others ; distrustful. 
“Difident of present praise.” W. Scott. ‘Piety so 
difident as to require a sign.” Bp. Taylor. 

2. Wanting confidence in one’s self; not self-re- 
liant; timid; modest; bashful. 

Syn.—Distrustful; suspicious; hesitating; doubtful; 
modest; bashful; reserved. 

Dif/fi-dent-ly, adv. In a diffident or distrustful 
manner. 

To stand diffidently against each other with their thoughts 
in battle array. Hobbes. 

Dif-find’, v.¢. [Lat. difindere, to split asunder, 
from dis and jindere, to split, to cleave.] To split. 
[ Obs.] Bailey. 
Pif-fin/ish, v.¢. To define. [Obds.] Chaucer. 
Dif-fin/i-tive, a. [L. Lat. diffinitivus, for definiti- 
vus, It. difinitivo. See DEFINITIVE.] Determinate; 


definitive. [Obs. Wotton. 
Dif-fis’siom (-fish/un),. [See DIrFIND.] Act of 
cleaving or splitting. [Obs.] Bailey. 


Dif-fla/tion, n. (Lat. difiare, to disperse by blow- 
ing, from dis and flare, to blow.] The act of scat- 


tering by a gust of wind. [ Obs. Bailey. 
Dif/flu-ence, ae [See infra.) A flowing apart 
Dif/flu-en-¢y, or away. [Obds.] Browne. 


Dif/flu-ent, a. (Lat. difflwens, p. pr. of diffiuere, to 
flow asunder or away, from dis and fluere, to flow.] 
Flowing apart or away ; not fixed. Obs. | Bailey. 

Dif/form, a. [Fr. difforme, It. difforme, same as 
deforme, from Lat. dis and forma, shape, form, Cf. 
DeErorM.) Irregular in form; not uniform; anom- 
alous; hence, unlike; dissimilar; as, a difform flow- 
er or corol, the parts of which do not correspond in 
size or proportion; difform leaves. 

The unequal refractions of difform rays. Newton. 

Dif-fOrm/i-ty, n. [Fr. difformité, It. difformita. 
See supra.| Irregularity of form; want of uniform- 
ity. [Obs. Browne. 

Dif-fraet’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. DIFFRACTED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. DIFFRACTING.] ([Lat. diffringere, diffrac- 
tum, to break in pieces, from dis and frangere, to 
break.] To break or separate into parts; to deflect, 
or decompose by deflection, as rays of light. 

Dif-frae/tion (-frik/shun), n. [Ir. diffraction, It. 
diffrazione. See supra.|] (Opt.) The deflection and 


decomposition of light in passing by the edges of | 
opaque bodies or through narrow slits, causing the | 


appearance of parallel bands or fringes of prismatic 
colors. 

Remarked by Grimaldi (1665), and referred by him to a 
property of light which he called diffraction. Whewell. 

Dif-frie/tive, a. Producing diffraction. 

Dif-fran/chise, v. & n. See DISFRAN- 

Dif-frain/chise-ment, CHISE, DISFRANCHISE- 
MENT. 

Dif-ftise’, v. t. [imp. & p.p. DIFFUSED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. DIFFUSING.] [Lat. diffundere, diffusum, from 
dis and fundere, to pour, to spread; Sp. difundir, 
It. diffondere.] To pour out and spread, as a fluid; 
to cause to flow; to send out, or extend, in all di- 
rections; to circulate; to disseminate; to spend; to 
waste, 


Thence diffuse 
His good to worlds and ages infinite. 


Nor were [these moneys] diffused 
In any impious or licentious path. Massinger. 
Syn.—To expand; spread; circulate; extend; scat- 
ter; disperse; publish; proclaim. 

Dif-fiise’ (dif-fis’), a. [Lat. diffusus, p. p. of dif- 
Sundere; Fr. diffus, It. diffuso, Sp. difuso.] Poured 
out; widely spread; not restrained; especially of 
style, copious; verbose; prolix. 

Syn.— See PRo.IX. 

Dif-fiis/ed-ly (dif-fiz’edl¥), adv. In a diffused 

manner; in a spreading or flowing style. 
Go not so diffusedly ; 
There are great ladies purpose, sir, to visit you. Beau. § Fl. 

Dif-fiis’ed-mess (dif-fiiz/ed-nes), n. The state of 
being diffused. 

Dif-fiise/ly, adv. Ina diffuse manner. 

Dif-fiise’/ness, n. The quality of being diffuse; es- 
pecially, in writing, the use of a great or excessive 


Dilton. 
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number of words to express the meaning; copious- 
ness; verbosity; prolixity. 

Dif-fiis’er, n. One who diffuses. 

Dif-fi/si-bil/i-ty (dif-fa/zi-bil'i-t¥), n. The quality 
of being diffusible; the capability of being spread; 
as, the diffusibility of clay in water. irwan. 

Dif-fii/si-ble (dif-ft/zi-bl), a. [See DrirrusE, ed 
Capable of flowing or spreading; liable to be dif- 
fused; easily dispersed or dissipated; diffusive; as, 
diffusible stimuli. Browne. 

Dif-fii/si-ble-mess, n. Diffusibility. 

Dif-fii/siom (dif-fi/zhun), n. [Lat. diffusio, Fr. dif- 
Jusion, Pr. diffuzio, It. diffusione, Sp. difusion.] 
The act of diffusing, or the state of being diffused ; 
dissemination ; extension; propagation; as, the dif- 
Jusion of good principles. 

A diffusion of knowledge which has undermined supersti- 
tion. urke. 

Syn.— Extension; spread; propagation; circulation; 
expansion; dispersion. 

Dif-fii’/sive,a. [It. & Pg. diffusivo, Sp. difusivo, 
Pr. diffusiu, Fr. diffusif.} Having the quality of 
diffusing; capable of spreading by flowing; hence, 
extending; dispersing; widely reaching. 

As if a plentiful and diffusive perfume were set up in a 
house. Hare. 

Dif-fi/sive-ly, adv. In a diffusive manner. 

Dif-fii/sive-mess, n. The quality or state of being 
diffusive or diffuse; extensiveness; expansion; dis- 
persion ; — said especially of style, diffuseness; co- 
piousness; verbosity; prolixity. 

The fault that I find with a modern legend is its diffusive- 
NESS. Addison. 

Dig, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DUG or DIGGED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. DIGGING.— Digged is obsolete or obsoles- 
cent.] [Dan. dige, O. Fries. & Sw. dika, A-S. dician, 
O. D. diken, to dike, ditch, trench, Goth. digan, 
deigan, to form; A-§8. dic, L. Ger. dik, D. dijk, 8w. 
dike, Dan. dige, Ger. deich, dike, ditch. 

1. To turn and throw up, as the earth; to loosen 
or remove with a spade, or other sharp instrument; 
to pierce or open with a snout, or by other means, 





as swine and moles do, 
Be first to dig the ground. Dryden, 
Still for the growing liver digged his breast. Dryden. 


2. To hollow out, as a well; to form, as a ditch, 
by removing earth; to excavate; as, to dig a ditch, 
a well, amine, &c. 4 

To dig down, to undermine and cause to fall by digging ; 
as, to dig down a wall. — To dig in, to cover by digging; 
as, to dig ir manure. — To dig from, out, or up, to get 
out by digging; as, to dig coals from a mine; to dig out 
fossils. The preposition is often omitted; as, the men are 
digging coals, or digging iron ore. 

Dig, v.i. 1. To work with a spade or other like in- 
strument; to do servile work; to delve. : 

Dig for it more than for hid treasures, Job iii. 21. 
Ican not dig; tobegIamashamed, Luke xvi. 3. 

2. (Mining.) To take ore from its bed, in distine- 
tion from making excayations in search of ore. 

To dig in, to pierce with a spade or other pointed in- 
strument; to make excavation in. — To dig through, to - 
open a passage through by digging. 

Dig,n. 1. A thrust; a punch; a poke; as, a dig in 
the side. [ Vulgar.) 

2. A diligent or plodding student. [U. S.] 

| Dig/a-mist,n. [Gr. dis, twice, and yapew, to mar- 
ry.] One who marries a second time. Hammond. 

| Di-gam/maA, n. (Gr. diyapupa, from di, for dis, twice, 

| double, and ydypa, the letter 7;— so called because 

; it resembled two gammas placed one above the 
other.] (Gr. Gram.) A letter (F) of the Greek 
alphabet, which early fell into disuse. It corre- 
sponded in power to the Latin w, v, being pro- 
nounced, probably, much like the English w. 

Di-gam/mate, a. (Gr. Gram.) Having the di- 

Di-gam/ma-ted, gamma inserted; containing 
the digamma; as, the Latin word vis is a digam- 
mated form of the Greek is. Andrews. 

Dig’/a-motis, a. Pertaining to a second marriage, 
that is, one after the death of the first wife or the 
first husband. 

Dig/amy,n. [Gr. diyaynos, married a second time, 
from di, for dis, twice, and yayos, marriage.] Second 
marriage. 

Di-gas’trie, a. [N. Lat. digastricus, Fr. digas- 
trique, It. digastrico, from Gr. di, for dis, twice, 
double, and yaorfp, belly.] (Anat.) (a.) Having a 
double belly ; — said of amuscle of the lower jaw. 
(v.) Pertaining to a certain muscle situated between 
the lower jaw and the mastoid process. 

| EP?-&én’e-sts,n. See PARTHENOGENESIS. 

Dig/er-ent, a. ([Lat. digerens, p. pr. of digerere. 
See DIGEsT. | igesting. [Obs.} ailey. 

Di-gést’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DIGESTED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. DIGESTING.] [Lat. digerere, digestwm, to 
separate, distribute, arrange, dissolve, from di, for 
dis, and gerere, to bear, carry, wear; Fr. digérer, 
Pr. & Sp. digeriz, It. digerire.] 

1. To distribute or arrange methodically ; to work 
over and classify; to reduce to portions for ready 
use or application; to prepare; as, to digest the 
laws, &c. 

2. To separate into nutritive and innutritious ele- 
ments; to prepare in the stomach for conversion 
into blood; to turn into chyme; — said of the food, 








8. To think over; to take and enjoy; to brook. 
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f DLEst/, v. 7. 


; DIGEST 


A. To bear with patience or submission, 


Let it serve for table-talk ; 
Then, howsoe’er thou speak’st, ‘mong other things 
I shall digest it. Shak. 


_Inever can digest the loss of most of Origen’s works. Coleridge. 


_ §. (Chem.) To soften by heat and moisture; to 
_ expose to a gentle heat in a boiler or matrass, as a 


preparation for chemical operations. 


6. (Med.) To dispose to suppurate, as an ulcer or 

wound; to draw. 

7. To ripen; to mature. [Rare.] ‘ Well-digested 

_ frnits.” Bp. Taylor. 
8. To quiet or abate, as anger or grief. 

1. To undergo digestion; as, food 

_ digests well. 

. To be prepared by heat. 

3. To suppurate ; to generate pus or matter, as an 
ulcer or wound. 

Di’gest, n. [ Lat. digestwm, pl. digesta, from digestus, 
put in order, p.p. of digerere; Fr. digeste. See 
supra. 

1. That which is digested; especially, that which 
is worked over, classified, and arranged; a body of 
laws; acompendium; asummary; an abridgment; 

as, Comyn’s Digest; the United States Digest. 

2. A collection of Roman laws, digested or ar- 
ranged under proper titles by order of the emperor 
Justinian; a pandect. 

Di-gést/ed-ly, adv. In adigested or well-arranged 
manner. 

Di-&Est/er, n. 1. One who digests. 

. A medicine or article of food that aids di- 
gestion, or strengthens the digestive power of the 
stomach. 

3. A strong closed vessel, in which bones or other 
substances may be subjected, usually in water or 
other liquid, to a temperature above that of boiling. 

Papin’s digesters, by which the hardest bones of beef itself, 
and mutton, were made as soft as cheese without water or 
other liquor. Evelyn. 

Di-gést/i-bil/i-ty, n. (Pr. digestibilitat. See infra.] 
The quality of being digestible. 

Di-géest/i-ble, a. [Lat. digestibilis, Pr. & Sp. di- 

estible, It. digestibile.] Capable of being digested. 

Di-getst/i-ble-mess, n. The quality of being di- 
gestible; digestibility. 

Di-gés/tion (di-jést/yun, 
66), 7. (Lat. digestio, Fr. 
& Sp. digestion, It. diges- 
tione, Pr. digestio.] 

1. The act of digesting; 
reduction to order; classi- 
fication. 

2. Conversion of food 
into chyme. 

3. Preparation by heat 
and moisture; gradual so- 
lution. 

4. Production of pus. 

Di-gist/ive, a. [It., Sp., & 
Pg. digestivo, Pr. digestiv, 
Fr. digestif.] Causing to 
digest; producing diges- 
tion; used for digesting; 
pertaining to digestion. 

Digestive cheese and fruit 
there sure will be. B. Jonson. 

Digestive salt, the muriate 
of potash. 

Di-sEstlive, n. (Med.) 
(a.) A substance which, 
when applied to a wound 
or ulcer, promotes suppu- 
ration. Dwunglison. (b.) A tonic. 

Di-SéEst/ire, n. Digestion. [Obs.] 

Dig’ga-ble, a. Capable of being digged. 

Dis/ger,n. One who digs. 

Dig sing, n. 1. The act or place of digging. 

2. (pl.) Places where ore is dug, especially cer- 
tain localities in California, Australia, and else- 
where, at which gold is obtained. 

3. (pl.) Regions; localities. [ZLow.] 

Dight (dit), v.¢. [imp.& p. p. DIGHT, or DIGHTED; 
p. pr. & vb.n.DIGHTING.] [A-S. dihtan, to dictate, 
command, dispose, arrange, diht, a dictating, com- 
mand, disposing, from Lat. dictare, to say often, 
dictate, order, v. freq. of dicerc, to say. Of. Ger. 
dichten, to write poetry, from Lat. dictare.] To 
prepare; to put in order; hence, to dress, or put 
on; to array; to adorn. [ Rare. ] “Two harmless 
turtles, dight for sacrifice.” Fairfax. ‘‘The clouds 
in thousand liveries dight.” Milton. 

Dight/er (dit/er),. One whodights. _Hulliwell. 

Digit, n. (Lat. digitus, a finger, an inch, the six- 
teenth part of a Roman foot, akin to Gr. detkvivat, 
to show, point; It. digito, Fr. doigt.] 

1. A finger. [Zow.] 

2. The measure of a finger’s breadth, or three 
fourths of an inch. 

3. (Arith.) One of the nine figures or symbols, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, by which, with the cipher, 0, 
all numbers are expressed; any number to ten, 

4. (Astron.) The twelfth part of the diameter of 
the sun or moon; —a term used to express the quan- 
tity of an eclipse; as, an eclipse of six digits is one 
which hides one half of the diameter of the disk. 

Dis/it, v. t. To point at or out with the finger, 
[ Obs. Feltham. 





Digestive Apparatus of Man. 


a, esophagus; b, pancreas; c, 
stomach; d, spleen; e, e, co- 
lon: jf, f, lesser intestine; yg, 
rectuin; h, appendage to 
czcum; i, cecum, or blind 

ut; j, large intestine; k, 
iliary vesicle; J, liver; m, 
pylorus. 


[Rare.] 
Harvey. 
Huloet. 





| DIg/i-ta/ted, 
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Dig/i-tal, a. [Lat. digitalis. See supra.] Pertain- | 
ing to the fingers, or to digits. : 

Di 2'i-t@li-d, | n. pex digitaline. See infra.] 
Dig/i-ta/line, (Chem.) The active principle of | 
the foxglove, or Digitalis purpurea, a violent poi- 

son, if taken internally. \ 
Dis/i-ta'lis, n. [(N. Lat. digitalis, Fr. digitale; 
L. Lat. digitale, a glove. See Di@irau.] (Bot.) 
*_A genus of plants including the foxglove. 
Di z/i-ta@’ri-a,n., (Lat. digi- 
tus, finger.] (Bot.) A genus 
of graminaceous plants; fin- 


ger-grass. 
Dig/i-tate, v. t. [L. Lat. 
digitare, digitatum, from 


Lat. digitus. See Drarr.] 
To point out as with the fin- 
ger. [Obs.] Robinson. 

Dig/i-tate, a. (Lat. digi- 
tatus, hav- 
ing fingers; Fr. digité. See 
supra.| (Bot.) Having sev- 
eral leaflets arranged, like the fingers of the hand, 
at the extremity of a stem, or petiole. 

Dig/i-tate-ly, adv. Ina digitate manner. 

Dig/i-ta’tion, n. [Fr. digitation. See supra.] 
division into finger-like processes. 

Dig/i-tiform, a. [Lat. digitus, a finger, and forma, 
shape.] (Bot.) Formed like fingers; as, a digiti- 
form root. 

Dig/i-ti-grade, a. ([Fr. digitigrade, from Lat. 
digitus, finger, toe, and gradi, to step, walk.] 
(4o0l.) Walking on the toes. Brande. 

Dig/i-ti-grade, n. (Zodl.) An animal that walks 
or steps on its toes, as the lion, wolf, &c. ; — distin- 
guished from a plantigrade, which walks on the 
broad palm of the foot. 

Di-gla/di-ate, v. t. Dae digladiari, digladiatum, 
from di, for dis, and gladius, a sword.] To fight 
with swords; to thrust and parry; hence, to be at 
sharp contention; to contend. [Obs.] ‘‘ Digladi- 
ating like Aaschines and Demosthenes.” ales. 

Di-gla/di-a/tion,n. The act of digladiating, fight- 
ing with swords, or contending sharply. Obs.] 
“ Sore digladiations and contests.” Evelyn. 

Di/glyph, 7. [Gr. diyAvdés, from di, for dis, twice, 
double, and yAvderv, to hollow out, carve.] (Arch.) 
A projecting face having two panels or channels 
sunk in it. Gwilt. 

Dig-na/tion, n. The act of thinking worthy, hold- 
ing in esteem, or conferring honor on. [Ovs.] 

Bp. Taylor. 

Ditgne(din),a. [Fr., Lat. dignus.] Worthy; hon- 
orable; noble. [Obs.] ‘‘Dearer and more digne 
sacrifices.” Chaloner. 

Dig/ni-fi-ea/tion, n. [L. Lat. dignificare. See 
Dieniry.] The act of dignifying; exaltation, 

Dig’ni-fied, a. Suited to inspire respect. 

Dig’ni-fy, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DIGNIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. DIGNIFYING.] [O. Fr. dignifier, L. Lat. dig- 
nificare, from Lat. dignus, worthy, and facere, to 
make; Pr. & Sp. dignificur, It. degnificare.] To | 
invest with dignity or honor; to make illustrious; | 
to give distinction to; to exalt in rank. 

Your worth will dignify our feast. B. Jonson. 
-—To exalt; elevate; prefer; advance; honor; 
illustrate; adorn; ennoble. 

Dig’/ni-ta-ry,n. [Fr. dignitaire, from Lat. digni- 
tas. See infra.] ne who possesses exalted rank ; 
especially, one who holds an ecclesiastical rank su- 
perior to that of a priest or canon. 

Digni-ty, n. [Lat. dignitas, from dignus, worthy ; 
Fr. dignité, Pr. dignitat, Sp. dignidad, Pg. digni- 
dade, It. dignita, degnita.] 

1. The state of being worthy or honorable; eleva- 
tion of mind or character; honorableness; nobility 
of sentiment and action; true worth. 

2. Elevation of rank; honorable station; degree 
of excellence, either in estimation or in the order of 
nature; preferment; honor; high office, political 
or ecclesiastical. ‘‘The highest dignities of the 
church.” Macaulay. 

3. Quality suited to inspire respect or reverence; | 
loftiness and elegance; impressiveness ;— said of 
manner, style, &c. 

A letter written with singular energy and dignity of thought 
and language. Macaulay. 

4. One holding high rank; a dignitary. 

These filthy dreamers ... speak evil of dignities. Jude 8. 

5. Fundamental principle; axiom or postulate, 
[Obs.] 

Sciences concluding from dignities, and principles known 
by themselves. Browne. 

Syn.— See Decorum. 

Dig-nds/tie,n. [See infra.] Anindication. Aubrey. 

Dig-nO0/tion, n. [Lat. dignoscere, to distinguish, 
from di, for dis, and gnoscere, noscere, to learn to 
know.] Distinguishing mark; distinction; diag- 
nostic. [Obs.] Browne. | 

Dig/o-notis, a. [Gr. di, for dis, twice, double, and 
ywvia, a corner, an angle; Fr. digone.) Having two 
angles. f Lee. 

Di/gram, n. [Gr. dis, double, and ypappa, letter.] 
A union of two written characters expressing a) 
single sound; a digraph. 





Digitate Leaf. 


A 


| Di/1-amb/, n. 





Di/graph (di/graf), n. [Gr. dé, for dis, twice, dou- 
ble, and ypapy, a writing, from ypagerv, to write.] 


DILANIATE 


A combination of two written characters to express 
pee articulated sound; as ea in head, or th in 
ath. 

Di-gréss/, v.i. [imp. & p. p. DIGRESSED (-grést/); 
p. pr. & vb. N. DIGRESSING.] [Lat. digredi, digres- 
sus, from di, for dis, and gradi, to step, walk. See 
GRADE. ] 

1. To turn aside; to deviate; to wander; espe- 
cially, to turn aside or wander from the main or 
proper subject of attention, or course of argument, 
in writing and speaking. 

In the pursuit of an argument there is hardly room to di- 


gress into a particular definition as often as a man varies the 
signification of any term. Locke. 


Let the student of our history digress into whatever other 
fields he will. J. Stephéns. 
2. To turn aside from the right path; to trans- 
gress; to offend. 
Thy abundant goodness shall excuse 
This deadly blot on thy digressing son. Shak, 

Syn.—To deviate; wander; expatiate; amplify. 

Di-gréss’, n. The same as DIGRESSION. [Obs.] 
“A digress from my history.” Fuller. 

Di-grés/sion (di-grésh/un), n. [Lat. digressio, Fr. 
digression, It. digressione, Sp. digresion.] 

1. The act of digressing or deviating, and espe- 
cially of wandering from the main subject or argu- 
ment in writing and speaking; hence, a part of a 
discourse deviating from its main design. 

The digressions I can not excuse otherwise than by the con- 
fidence that no man will read them. Sir W. Temple. 

2. A turning aside from the right path; trans- 
gression; offense. 

Then my digression is so vile, so base, 
That it will live engraven in my face. Shak, 

3. (Astron.) The elongation, or angular distance 
from the sun ; — said chiefly of the inferior planets. 
[Rare.]} 

Di-grés/sion-al, a. Pertaining to, or consisting 
in, digression; departing from the main purpose or 
subject. Warton. 

Di-gréss/ive, a. [It. digressivo, Sp. digresivo, Fr. 
digressif.| Departing from the main subject; par- 
taking of the nature of digression. Johnson. 

Di-gréss/ive-ly, adv. By way of digression. 

Digue,n. [See Dixe.] <A dike. [Obs.] _ Temple. 

IDt-gign'i-d&, n. (Fr. digynic, trom Gr. di, for dis, 
twice, double, an vvyj, a woman, female.] (Bot.) 
An order of plants eer two pistils or styles. 

Di-syun/i-an,)a. [Fr. digyne. See supra.] (Bot.) 

Dig’/y¥-notis, Having two pistils or styles. 

Di-hé/dral,a. [Gr. oi, for dis, twice, double, and 
Edpa, a seat, bottom, base, from éecdar, to sit.] 
Having two plane faces; as, the dihedral summit of 
a crystal. 

Dihedral angle, the angular space included between 
two planes which meet each other. 

Di/hex-ig’/o-mal,a. [Gr. di, for dis, twice, and hex- 
agonal, q. v.) Consisting of two hexagonal parts 
united; thus, a dihexagonal pyramid is composed 
of two hexagonal pyramids placed base to base. 

Drhéx/a-hé/dral, a. ([Gr. di, for dis, twice, 
double, and hexahedral, q.v.] (Crystallog.) Hav- 
ing the form of a hexahedral prism with trihedral 
summits. 

See DIIAMBUS. 

Diiam/bus, n. [Gr. ditayBos, from di, for dis, 
twice, double, and ¢apGos. SceTAmBus.] (Pros.) 
A double iambus; a foot consisting of two iam- 


buses. Crosby. 
Dijii/di-eant, n. One who dijudicates, or distin- 
guishes and decides. [Obs.] Wood. 


Dijii/di-eate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISUDICATED; 
p. pr. & vb, nN. DIJUDICATING.] [Lat. dijudicare, 
dijudicatum, from di, for dis, and judicare, to judge ; 
It. digiudicare.| To make a judicial decision; .to 
decide; to determine. [Obs.] Hales. 

Dija/di-ea’/tion, n. [Lat. dijudicatio.] The act 
of dijudicating; determination. [Obs.] Cockeram. 


Dike, v.i. To dig. [ Obs. Chaucer. 
Dike, n. [A-8. dic, D. dijk; Fr. digue, 8p. dique, 
It. diga. See Dia.} 


1. A ditch; achannel for water made by digging. 
“ Little channels or dikes cut to every bed.” Lay. 
2. A mound thrown up to prevent low lands from 
being inundated by the sea or a river. 
Dikes that the hand of the farmer had raised with labor in- 
cessant 
Shut out the turbulent tides. Longfellow. 
3. (Geol.) A wall-like mass of mineral matter, 
usually an intrusion of igneous rocks, filling up 
rents or fissures in the original strata. Page. 
Dike,v.t. [imp. & p. p. DIKED (dikt); p. pr. & vb. 
N. DIKING. ] 
1. To surround or protect with a dike; to secure 
with a bank. 
2. To drain by a dike or dikes. 
Dik’er, n. A hedger; a ditcher, Halliwell. 
Di-lag/er-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DILACERATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DILACERATING.] [at dilacerare, 
dilaceratum, from di, for dis, and lacerare, to tear ; 
It. dilacerare, Sp. dilacerar, Fr. dilacérer.) To rend 
asunder; to separate by force; to tear. Browne. 
Di-lag¢/er-a/tion, n. [Lat. dilaceratio, Fr. dilacé- 
ration, Sp. dilaceracion, It. dilacerazione.] The 
act of dilacerating or rending asunder. Arbuthnot. 
Dila/ni-ate, v.t. (Lat. dilaniare, dilaniatum, from 
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di, for dis, and laniare, to tear to pieces; It. dilani- 
are, Pr. dilaniar.)_ To rend in pieces; to mangle; 
to lacerate. [Obs.] Howell. 

Di-la/ni-a/tion, n. A tearing in pieces. [Obs.] 

DiL-lip/i-date,v.t. (imp. & p. p. DILAPIDATED; 
p. pr. & vb. N. DILAPIDATING.] [Lat. dilapidare, 
dilapidatum, to scatter like stones, from di, for dis, 
and lapidare, to throw stones, from lapis, a stone; 
It. dilapidare, Sp. dilapidar, Fr. dilapider.] 

1. To bring into a condition of decay or partial 
ruin, by misuse or through neglect; to destroy the 
fairness and good condition of ;—said of a building. 

If the bishop, parson, or vicar, &c., dilapidates the build- 
ings, or cuts down the timber of the patrimony of the church. 

Blackstone. 

2. To reduce to disorder and loss; to diminish 
by waste and abuse; to squander, 

The patrimony of the bishopric of Oxon was much dilapi- 
dated. Wood. 

DY-lap/i-daite, v.i. To get out of repair; to fall 
into partial ruin; to become decayed. 
A deserted and dilapidated building that had been a barn. 


Cooper. 
Di-laip/i-da/tion, ». [Lat. dilapidatio, Fr. dilapi- 
dation, Sp. dilapidacion, It. dilapidazione.] 
1. The act of dilapidating, or the state of being | 
dilapidated, reduced to decay, partially ruined, or | 
squandered. 


Tell the people that they are relieved by the dilapidation of 
their public estate. Burke. 


| 
2. Ecclesiastical waste ; impairing of church | 
property by an incumbent, through neglect or by 
intention. 
| 





The business of dilapidations came on between our bishop 

and the Archbishop of York. Strype. 

3. (Law.) The pulling down of a building, or 

suffering it to fall or be in a state of decay. Burrill. 

Di-lap/i-da/tor, n. [It. dilapidatore, Fr. dilapida- 
teur. See supra.}] One who causes dilapidation. 

Di-la’ta-bil/i-ty, n. ie dilatabilité, It. dilatabi- 
lita, Sp. dilatabilidad. See infra.) The quality 
of being dilatable, or admitting expansion; — op- 
posed to contractibility. Ray. 

Dilat/a-ble, a. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. dilatable, It. dila- 
tabile. See DILATE, v.¢.] Capable of expansion or 
extension ; admitting dilatation ;— opposed to con- 
tractible ; as, the lungs are dilatable by the force of 
air; air is dilatable by heat. 

Dil/a-ta/tion, n. [Lat. dilatatio, from dilatare, to 
enlarge, dilate, intensive form from differre, dilatus, 
Fr. dilatation, Pr. dilatacio, Sp. dilatacion, It. dila- 
tazione.} 

1. The act of dilating or expanding; expansion; 
augmentation of bulk; a spreading or extending in 
all directions; the state of being expanded; dilation. 

2. (Sury.) The enlargement of a canal, opening, 
or organ, by disease or otherwise. Dunglison. 

Di-late’, or Di-late’, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. DILATED; 
p. pr. & vd. nN. DILATING.] [Lat. dilatare, from di, 
for dis, and latus, wide; It. dilatare, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
dilatar, Fr. dilater.) 

1. To expand; to distend; to enlarge or extend 
in all directions; to swell; —opposed to contract ; 
as, the air dilates the lungs; air is dilated by in- 
crease of heat. 

2. To enlarge upon; to relate at large; to tell co- 
piously or diffusely. [Very vare.] 

Do me the favor to dilate at full 
What hath befallen of them and thee till now. Shak, 

Syn.—To expand; swell; distend; enlarge; spread 
out; amplify; expatiate. 

Di-late’, or Di-late’, v. i. 1. To grow wide 
pand; to swell or extend in all directions. 

His heart dilates and glories in his strength. Addison. 

2. To speak largely and copiously; to dwell in 
narration; to expatiate; to descant; — with on or 
Upon. 

Di-late’, or Di-late’, a. 
oe 

Di-lat/ed, or Di-lat/ed, p.a. 
tended; enlarged. 

2. (Bot.) Widening upward or expanding into a 
lamina. 

3. (Z00l.) Having the margin wide and spreading. 

Di-lat/er, or Dilat/er, n, One who dilates, ex- 
pands, or enlarges. 

Di-1a/tion, or Di-la/tion, n. (Lat. dilatio, O. Fr. 
& Pr. dilation, Sp. dilacion, It. dilazione. See Di1- 
ATORY.] Delay. [Obs.] Bp. Hall, 

Di-1a/tion, or Di-la/tion, n. {An English forma- 
tive from dilate, the more common word being dila- 
tation, from Lat. dilatatio, See DILATATION.] 
The act of dilating, or the state of being dilated; 
expansion; dilatation. [Modern.] E. B. Browning. 

At first her eye with slow dilation rolled. Tennyson. 


Her murderous perspective before the doing of the deed, 
however subtle the precautions for its commission, would 
have been closed up by a gigantic dilation of the hateful fig- 
ure, preventing her from seeing any consequences beyond it. 


Dickens. 

Di-la/tive, or Di-la/tive, a. Oausing dilatation; 
expansive, 

Di-lat/or, or Di-lat/or, n. pint dilatare; Fr. di- 
latateur. See DiLatE.] That which widens or | 
expands; a muscle that dilates any part. 

Dil/a-to-vily, adv. With delay; tardily. 

Dil/a-to-vi-mess,n. The quality of being dilatory ; 
lateness; slowness; tardiness. 





5 to ex- 


Expanded; extensive. 
B. Jonson, 


1. Expanded; dis- 
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Dil/a-to-ry (50), a. [Lat. dilatorius, from dilator, 
a delayer, from differre, dilatwm, to defer, to delay ; 
Fr. dilatoire, Pr. dilatori, It. & Sp. dilatorio.} 

1. Inclined to defer or put off what ought to be 
done at once; given to procrastination; delaying; 
lingering. | 

2. Marked with procrastination or delay; tardy ; | 

| 








slow ; —said of actions, 

3. Intended to make delay, or to gain time and de- 
fer decision or action. | 

Alva, as usual, brought his dilatory policy to bear upon his | 
adversary, Motley. 

Dilatory plea (Law), a plea designed to create delay in 
the trial of a cause, generally founded upon some matter 
not connected with the merits of the case. 

Syn.— Slow; delaying; sluggish; inactive; loitering; 
behindhand; backward; procrastinating. See SLow. 

Di-lée/tion, n._[Lat. dilectio, Fr. & Pr. dilection, 
Sp. dileccion, It. dilezione.] Love; preference; 
choice. [Obs.] Martin, 
Di-lém/mA, or Di-lém/mA, n. [Lat. dilemma, Gr. 

dtAnupa, from oi, for dis, twice, double, and apa- 
vey, to take, Ajjppa, any thing received, in logic an ; 
assumption, | 

1. (Logic.) An argument which presents an an- 
tagonist with two or more alternatives, but is equal- 
ly conclusive against him, whichever alternative he | 
chooses. | 

(ts The following are instances of the dilemma. <A 
young rhetorician applied to an old sophist to be taught 
the art of pleading, and bargained for a certain reward to | 
be paid when he should gain a cause. The master sued | 
for his reward, and the scholar endeavored to elude his | 
claim by a dilemma, ‘If I gain my cause, I shall with- | 
hold your pay, because the judge's award will be against 
you; if I lose it, 1 may withhold it, because I shall not 
yet have gained a cause.”’ ‘On the contrary,” says the 
master, “if you gain your cause, you must pay me, be- 
cause you are to pay me when you gain a cause; if you 


Johnson. 

2. A state of things in which evils or obstacles | 
present themselves on every side, and it is difficult | 
to determine what course to pursue; a difficult or 
doubtful choice. | 

A strong dilemma in a desperate case! | 
To act with infamy, or quit the place. Swift. | 
Dil/et-tant’, a. Of, or pertaining to, dilettanteism ; 
amateur; as, dilettant speculation. Carlyle. 
Dil/et-tant’, n.; pl. DIL/ET-TAN!'T!. [It., prop- 
Dil et-tan'te, erly p. pr. of dilettarc, to take de- 
light in, from Lat. delectare, to delight. See DrE- 
LIGHT, v.] An admirer or lover of the fine arts; an 
amateur; especially, one who follows an art or a 
branch of knowledge, desultorily, without serious | 
purpose, or for amusement only. 
Dil/et-tan/te-ism, n. The quality of being a dilet- 
tante; desultoriness and frivolity in following art, 
science, or literature. 
ene, n. (Lat. diligentia, Fr. diligence, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. diligencia, It. diligenzia, diligenza. } 

1. The quality of being diligent; interested and | 
persevering application ; sedulousness; devoted and 
painstaking effort to accomplish what is under- 
taken; assiduous industry; careful attention. 

2. (Scots Law.) Process by which persons, lands, 
or effects are seized for debt; process for enforcing 
the attendance of witnesses or the production of 
writings. Burrill. 

To do one’s diligence, give diligence, use diligence, to 
pa one’s self; to make interested and earnest en- 

eayor. 


lose it, you must pay me, because the judge will award | 
ics 


And each of them doth all his diligence 
To do unto the feast all reverence. Chaucer. 

Syn.—Attention ; industry; assiduity; constancy ; 
heed; heedfulness; care; caution.— DILIGENCE, INDUS- 
TRY. Jndustry has the wider sense of the two, implying 
an habitual devotion to labor for some valuable end, as 
knowledge, property, &c. Diligence denotes earnest ap- 
plication to some specific object or pursuit, which more or 
less directly has a strong hold on one’s interests or feel- 
ings. A man may be diligent for a time, or in seeking 
some favorite end, without meriting the title of industri- 
ous. Such was the case with Fox, while Burke was 
eminent not only for diligence, but industry; he was 
always at work, and always looking out for some new 
field of mental effort. 

The sweat of industry would dry and die 
But for the end it works to. Shak. 
Diligence and accuracy are the only merits which an his- 
torical writer may ascribe to himself. ibbon. 
Dili gence (de/le-zhings), n. [Fr.] A four-wheeled 
public stage-coach, used in France. 
Dil/i-Sen-cy, n. Diligence; assiduous endeavor; 
sedulousness. [Obds.] 

Win all these diligencies to join and unite into one general 
and brotherly search after truth. Wilton. 

Dil/i-gent, a. (Fr. & Pr. diligent, It., Sp., & Pg. 
diligente, Lat. diligens, p. pr. of diligere, to esteem 
highly, to prefer, from di, or dis, and legere, to 
choose, select. ] 

1. Interestedly and perseveringly attentive; as- 
siduous; not careless or negligent; steady and de- 
voted in application; constantly active, ‘‘ Diligent 
cultivation of elegant literature.” Prescott. 

2. Steadily applied; prosecuted with care and 
constant effort; careful; assiduous. 

The judges shall make diligent inquisition. Deut. xix. 18. 

Syn.— Active; assiduous; sedulous; laborious; per- 

severing; attentive; industrious; careful. 
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DYVi-gent-ly, adv. In a diligent manner; with in-- 

dustry or assiduity ; not carelessly ; not negligently. 
Ye shall diligently keep the commandments of the Lord 

your God. Deut. vi. 17. 

Dill, n. ([A-8. dil, dile, D. dille, Sw. dill, Dan. dild. 
O.H. Ger. dille, tilli, tilla, N. H. Ger. dill, dille.} 
(Bot.) A plant (the Anethwm graveolens), the seeds 
of which are moderately warming, pungent, and 
aromatic, 

Dill/ing, n. Darling; favorite. [Obs.] 

Whilst the birds billing, 

Each one with his dilling. 

An Irish name for dulse. 

Dill’y,n. (Contracted from diligence.] A kind of 
stage-coach. ‘‘ The Derby dilly.” Canning. 

Dil/ly-dal/ly, v. i. To loiter or trifle. 

Dilo-gy,n. [Gr. diAoyia, ambiguity, from diAdyos 
from dis, twice, double, and Aéyew, to speak. ] 
(Rhet.) A doubtful or ambiguous speech; a speech 
which may signify two different things; a figure in 
which a word is used in an equivocal sense. [Obs.] 

Di-lii/¢gid, a. (Lat. dilucidus, from dilucere, to be 
light enough to distinguish objects apart, from @, 
for dis, and lucere, to be light, from lwa, lactis, light ; 
O. It. dilucido.} Clear; lucid. Nee Bacon. 

Di-lii/¢i-date, v.t. [Lat. dilucidare, dilucidatwm, 
It. dilucidare, Sp. dilucidar. See supra.] To make 


Drayton. 
Dil/lisk, n. 


clear; to elucidate. [Obs.] Boyle. 
Di-lii/¢i-da/tion, n. [It. dilucidazione, Sp. diluci- 
dacion.| The act of making clear. [Obs.] Boyle. 
Di/lu-cid/i-ty, n. The quality of being dilucid; 
clearness. [Obs.] Holland. 
Di-li/¢id-ly, adv. Clearly. [Obs.] Hammond. 


Dil/ii-ent, a. [Lat. dilwens, p. pr. of diluere ; It. & 
Sp. diluente. See infra.) Diluting; making more 
liquid, thinner, or weaker by admixture, especially 
of water, Arbuthnot, 

Dil/ti-ent, n. That which dilutes, liquidizes, thins, 
or weakens any thing by mixture with it; especially, 
in medicine, a substance used for effecting dilution 
of the blood. 

There is no real diluent but water. Arbuthnot, 


Di-liite’,v.t. [imp.& p. p. DILUTED; p. pr. & vb.n. 
DILUTING.] [Lat. dilwere, dilutum, from di, for dis, 
and lwere, equivalent to lavare, to wash, lave; Fr. 
diluer, Sp. diluir, It. dilwire. Cf, DELUGE. 

1. To make more liquid by admixture wit 
thing; to thin and dissolve by mixing. 

Mix their watery store 
With the chyle’s current, and dilute it more. Blackmore, 

2. To diminish, by mixing, the strength, flavor, 
color, &c., of; to reduce, especially by the addition 
of water; to attenuate; to weaken. 

Lest these colors should be diluted and weakened by the 
mixture of any adventitious light. Newton. 

Di-liite’, v. i. To become attenuated or thin; as, it 
dilutes easily. 

Di-liite’, a. [Lat. dilutus, p. p. of diluere. See 
supra.| Diluted; thin; attenuated; reduced in 
strength, as spirit or color. ‘‘ A dilute and water- 
ish exposition.’”’ Hopkins. 

Di-liit/ed-ly, adv. In a diluted manner or form, 

Di-liite’/ness, n. The state of being dilute; thin- 
ness; attenuation. Wilkins, 

Di-liit/er, ». One who, or that which, dilutes or 
makes thin or more liquid. 

Di-la/tion, n. [Fr. dilution, Sp. dilucion.] The 
act of diluting, or the state of being diluted, thinned, 
or weakened, Arbuthnot, 

Di-la/vi-al, a. (Lat. diluvialis, from diluviwm, q. v.] 

1. Pertaining to a flood or deluge, more especially 
to the deluge in Noah’s days. 

2. Effected or produced by a flood or deluge of 
marine waters;—said especially of superficial de- 
posits. 

Di-lwi/vi-al-ist, n. One who explains geological 
phenomena by the Noachian deluge. Lyell. 

Di-lii’/vi-an, a. [Fr. diluvien, Sp. & It. dilwviano.] 
Pertaining to a deluge, or to the Noachian deluge; 
dating from the time of the deluge. ‘ Diluvian 
truths and patriarchal lore.” Wordsworth. 

Di-lii/vi-ate, v.i. [Lat. diluviare, diluviatum, It. 
diluviare.| Torun asa flood. [Obs.] Sandys. 

IDt-li’vi-ow, in, [Lat. See DELUGE.] (Geol.) A 

EDE-lit! vi-Tine, deposit of superficial loam, sand, 
gravel, pebbles, &c., caused by former action of the 
sea, 


some- 


Dilve, v.i. [Cf. DELVE.] To cleanse ore. [Prov. 
Eng.| Halliwell, 
Dim, a. [compar. DIMMER; superl. DIMMEST.] [A-S. 


& O. Fries. dim, Icel. dimmr, O. Sax. thimm, allied 
to Skr. tamas, Lith. tamsa, darkness, tamsus, dark, 
Russ. temnyi, Ir. teim ; Icel. dimma, to grow dark. } 
1. Not bright or distinct; wanting brilliancy, lu- 
minousness, or clearness; of obscure luster or 
sound; dusky; darkish ; obscure ; mysterious. 
“The dim magnificence of poetry.” Whewell. 
How is the gold become dim! Lam. iv. 1. 
I never saw 

The heavens so dim by day. Shak. 
2. Of obscure vision; not seeing clearly; hence, 
dull of apprehension; of weak perceptton; obtuse. 
His eyes are waxing dim. Tennyson. 
Syn.—Obscure; dusky; dark; mysterious; imper- 

fect; dull; sullied; tarnished. 
Dim, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DIMMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

DIMMING. ] 


? 





. DIMBLE 


1. To render dim, obscure, or dark; to make less 
bright or distinct; to take away the luster of; to 
darken; to dull, 

A king among his courtiers, who dims all his attendants, 
i Dryden. 

Now set the sun, and twilight dimmed the ways. Cowper. 


2. To deprive of distinct vision; to darken the 
senses or understanding of, 

Her starry eyes were dimmed with streaming tears, Pitt. 
Dim/ble, n. [Prob. orig. a cavity, and allied to dim- 
_ ple. Cf. Ger. diimpel, a pool, and Eng. dingle, a nar- 

row dale.] A bower; acell orretreat. [Obs.] B. Jon. 

Dime, n. [Fr.; O. Fr. disme, dixme, diesme, de- 

— cieme, now dixiéme, from Lat. decimus, the tenth, 
from decem fen.) A silver coin of the United 
States, of the value of ten cents; the tenth of a 
dollar. [Formerly written disme.] 

Di-mén/sion, n. [Lat. dimensio, from dimetiri, 
dimensus, to measure out, from di, for dis, and 
metiri, to measure; Fr. & Sp. dimension, Pr, di- 
mencio, It. dimensione. | 

1. Measure in a single line, as length, breadth, 
height, thickness, or circumference; extension ;— 
usually in the plural, measure in length, breadth, 
and thickness; extent; size; as, the dimensions of 
aroom, or of a ship; the dimensions of a farm, of a 
kingdom, &c. ‘‘ Gentlemen of more than ordinary 
dimensions.” drving. 

2. Reach; application; importance. 

3. (Alg.) A literal factor, as numbered in charac- 
terizing a term; — it forms with the cardinal num- 
bers a phrase equivalent to degree with the ordinal; 
thus, a b? ¢ is a term of five dimensions, or of the 
fifth degree. 

Di-mén/sion-less, @. Without dimensions; hay- 
ing no appreciable or noteworthy extent. 

Di-mén/si-ty,n. Dimension; extent; capacity. 

Howell. 

Di-mén/sive, a. Marking the dimensions, outlines, 
or limits; having dimensions; measurable. ' 

Who can draw the soul’s dimensive lines? Davies. 

Dim/er-otis, a. [Gr. dis, twofold, and pépos, part.] 
Composed of two parts; having its parts in twins; 
also, consisting of two unrelated constituents. 

Dim/e-ter, a. [Gr. diperpos, from dé, for dis, twice, 
double, and pérpov, measure; Lat. dimeter and dime- 
trus.] Having two poetical measures. 

Dim/e-ter,. (Pros.) A verse of two measures. 

Dimét/rie, a. age supra.) (Crystallog.) Having 
axes of two kinds, the vertical being unequal to the 
lateral, as the square prism and square octahedron; 
— said of crystals. Dana. 

Dim /i-ea/tion, n. [Lat. dimicatio, from dimicare, 
to fight.] A battle or fight; contest. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Di-mid/i-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DIMIDIATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. DIMIDIATING.] [Lat. dimidiare, di- 
one from dimidius, half; It. dimidiare. See 

EMI, 

1. To divide in two equal parts. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

2. (Her.) To represent the half of. 

Dinnid/i-ate, a. 1. Divided into two equal parts. 

2. (Nat. Hist.) Consisting of but one half of what 
the normal condition requires; as, a dimidiate leaf, 
which has only one side developed. 

3. Having a shape that appears as if halved. 

4. (Nat. Hist.) Having one half set off against the 
other in functions; as, dimidiate hermaphroditism 
in insects, where the organ of one side is male and 
that of the other female. 

Dianid/i-a/tion, ». (Lat. dimidiatio, Sp. dimidi- 
acion.| The act of dimidiating or halving; division 
into two equal parts. [2are.] Bailey. 

Di-min/ish, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. DIMINISHED (di-min/- 
isht); p.pr. & vb. n. DIMINISHING.] [Lat. diminu- 
ere, from di, for dis, and minwere, to lessen, from 
minor, minus, less, compar. of parvus, little ; It. 
diminuire, Pr., Sp., & Pg. diminuir, Fr. diminuer.] 

1. To make smaller in any manner; to reduce in 
bulk or amount; to lessen; to abate. 

Not diminish, but rather increase, the debt. Barrow. 


2. To lessen the authority or dignity of; to put 
down; to degrade; to abase, 
I will diminish them, that they shall no more rule over the 
nations. Ezek, xxix. 15. 
Hide their diminished heads. Milton. 
3. (Mus.) To make smaller by a semitone, as an 
interval. 
4, To take away; to subtract, 
Neither shall you diminish aught from it. Deut. iv. 2. 
Diminished arches (Arch.), those lower or less than 
a semicircle.— Diminished column, one whose upper 
diameter is less than the lower.—- Diminished scale, a 
scale of gradation used in finding the different points for 
drawing the spiral curve of the Ionic volute. Gwilt. 
Syn.—To decrease; lessen; abate ; liquidate; reduce; 
impair; degrade. See DECREASE. 
Di-min/ish, v. i. To become or appear less or 
smaller; to lessen; as, the apparent size of an 
_ object diminishes as we recede from it. 
Di-min/ish-a-ble, a. Capable of being diminished 
or reduced in size or quality. 
eee she, nm. One who, or that which, dimin- 
ishes, 
Di-min/ish-ing-ly, adv. In a manner to diminish, 
oe to lessen the dignity or consideration of any 
ing. “ 
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Di-min/ish-ment, n. Diminution ; lessening. 
ow Cheke, 
Di-min/it-tn'do, adv. [It. p. pr. of 
diminuire. See DIMINISH.] (Mus.) 
In a gradually diminishing manner; Dimivuendo, 


with abatement of tone; —a musical 
direction, written on the staff or indicated as in the 


cut. 

Di-min/i-ent, a. [Lat. diminuens, p. pr. of dimi- 
nuere. See DIMINISH.] Lessening; diminishing, 

Obs.] Sanderson. 

Dim/i-niite,a. Small; diminutive; diminished; re- 
duced. [Obs.] Gorges, 

Dim/i-niite-ly, adv. Diminutively. [0bs.] 

Dim/i-nii/tion, n. [Lat. diminutio, Fr. diminu- 
tion, Pr. diminutio, Sp. diminucion, It. diminuzi- 
one. See DImInisH.] 

1. The act of diminishing, or of making or be- 
coming less, or the state of being diminished; re- 
duction in size, quantity, or degree; — opposed to 
augmentation or increase. 

2. The act of lessening dignity or consideration, 
or the state of being deprived of dignity; degrada- 
tion; abasement. ‘‘ The world’s opinion or diminu- 
tion of me.” King Charles. 

Nor thinks it diminution to be ranked 
In military honor next. Philips. 

3. ee) Omission, mnaccuracy, or defect in a 
record. Burrill. 

4. (Mus.) The imitation of, or reply to, a subject, 
in notes of half the length or value of those of the 
subject itself. Moore. 

Syn.— Decrease; decay; abatement; deduction; dec- 
rement. 

Di-min/ii-tive, a. ([Lat. diminutivus, It., Sp., & 
Pg. diminutivo, Pr. diminutiu, Fr. diminutif. See 
DIMINISH. ] 

1. Of small size; minute; little. 

2. Tending to diminish. [Lare.] 
of liberty.” Shaftesbury. 

Di-min/a-tive, ». 1. Something of very small 
size or value; an insignificant thing. ‘ Water-flies, 
such diminutives of nature.” Dryden. 

2. (Gram.) A derivative from a noun, denoting 
a small or a young object of the same kind with that 
cenaise by the primitive; as, gosling, eaglet, man- 
tkin. 

A diminutive is a noun noting the diminution of his primi- 
tive. B. Jonson. 

Di-min/i-tive-ly, adv. In a diminutive manner; 
diminishingly; as, to speak diminutively of an- 
other. 

Di-min/i-tive-mess, n. The quality of being di- 
minutive; smallness; littleness; minuteness. 

Dim/ish, a. The same as DIMMISH. 

Di-mis/sion (di-mish/un), ». [Lat. dimissio, It. 
dimissione, Sp. dimision. See Dimir.] Leave to 
depart. [Obs.] Barrow. 

Dim/is-so-ry (50), a. [Lat. dimissorius, It. dimis- 
sorio, Sp. dimisorio, Fr. dimissoire. See infra.] 

1. Sending away; dismissing to another juris- 
diction. Bp. Taylor. 

2. Granting leave to depart. Prideaux, 

Letter dimissory (Zccl.), one given by a bishop dis- 
missing a person who is removing into another diocese, 
and recommending him for reception there. Hook. 

Di-mit/, v.¢. ([Lat. dinvittere, to send away, to let 
go, from di, for dis, and mittere, to send; Sp. dimi- 
tir, It. dimetiere.] 

1. To permit to go. [Obs.] 

2. To grant; to farm; tolet. [Obs.] TTuloet. 

Dim/i-ty, n. [Gr. diutros, of double thread, dimity, 
from di, for dis, twice, double, and piros, a thread of 
the warp; D. diemet, Fr. dimite, demitte.] A kind 
of stout, white cotton cloth, ribbed or figured. 

Dim/ly, adv. In a dim or obscure manner; not 
brightly or clearly; with imperfect sight. 

Dim/mish, ) @. Somewhat dim; rather obscure, or 

Dim/my, of weak sight. 

Yon dimmy clouds... well employ your staining. Sidney. 
Dim/ness, n. 1. The state or quality of being dim; 
lack of luster, clearness, or distinctness; dullness. 

2. Obscurity of bodily vision or intellectual per- 
ception. 

Syn.—Darkness; obscurity; gloom. See DARKNESS. 

Di-m6r’phism, 7. [Gr. di, for dis, twice, twofold, 
and pwpd4, form, shape; Fr. dimorphisme.] The 
property of being dimorphous. 

Di-mo6r’phois, a. [Fr. dimorphe. See supra.] 

1. Occurring under two distinct forms. 

2. (Crystallog.) Crystallizing under two forms 
fundamentally different. Dana, 

Dim/ple,n. ([Cf. DimsxE.] 1. A slight natural 
depression or indentation on the surface of the 
body, but especially on the cheek or chin; a delicate 
interruption of the roundness of the flesh, appearing 
particularly in early life and in smiling, and hence 
a sign of happiness or merriment. 

Smiles 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek. Milton, 

2. A slight depression or indentation on any sur- 
face. 

Dimple, v. i. [imp. & p. p. DIMPLED; p. pr. & vb. 
nm. DIMPLING.] To form dimples; to sink into de- 
pressions or little inequalities. 

And smiling eddies dimpled on the main, 


* Diminutive 


Dryden. 








DINT 


Dim/ple, v.¢. To mark with dimples or dimple- 
like depressions. 

Dim/ple-ment, n. The state of being dimpled or 
marked with gentle depressions. Rare.] ‘The 
ground’s most gentle dimplement.” 2. B. Browning. 

Dim/ply, a. Full of dimples, or small depressions; 
dimpled; as, the dimply flood. Warton. 

Dim/y-a-ry, 7. [Gr. di, for dis, twice, twofold, and 
poew, to shut.] (Zodl.) A bivalve mollusk which 
closes its shell by means of two muscles, Dana. 

Dim/y-a-ry, a. Belonging or relating to the dim- 
yaries, 

Dim, n. [A-S. dyne, Icel. dyn, thunder, din, noise; 
AS. dynian, Icel. dynia, to creak, sound.] Loud, 
stunning noise; racket; clamor. 

He knew the battle’s din afar. W. Scott. 

Din, v.t. [imp.& p. p. DINNED; p. pr. & vb. n. DIN- 
NING.] To strike with continued or confused sound; 
to stun with noise; to harass with clamor; as, to din 
the ears with cries. 

At every turn, with dinning clang, 
The armorer’s anvil clashed and rang. W. Scott. 

Di/nar, n. <A petty imaginary money of Persia. 

Din/ar-ehy, n. See DiArcuy. 

Din/dle, n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant; the sow-thistle. 
b.) The corn sow-thistle. (c.) The hawkweed. 
Prov. Eng. 

Dime, v. i. [imp. & p. p. DINED; p. pr. & vb. y. 
DINING.] [Fr. diner, O. Fr. disner, Pr. disnar, 
dirnar, dinar, It. disinare, desinare, L. Lat. dis- 
nare, contracted from Lat. as if disjejunare, to dis- 
continue fasting, from dis and jejwnare, to fast, 
jejunus, fasting, hungry.] To partake of the noon 
meal, or of the principal regular meal of the day; to 
take dinner, 

Now can I break my fast, dine, sup, and sleep. Shak. 

Dime,v.¢. To give a dinner to or at; to furnish 
with the principal meal; to feed; as, the landlord 
dined a hundred men. 

A table massive enough to have dined Johnnie Armstrong 
and his merry men. W. Scott. 

Din/er-out, n. One who often takes his dinner 
away from home, or in company. ‘A brilliant diner- 
out, though but a curate.” Byron. ‘‘ A liberal 
landlord, graceful diner-out.” EL. B. Browning. 

Di-mét/ie-al, a. [Gr. divetv, to whirl round, from 
divn, divos, a whirl.] Whirling about; turning on 
an axis; spinning. [Obs.] Browne. 

Ding, v.t. [imp.& p.p. DINGED; p. pr. & vb. n. DING- 
ING.] ([Scot. ding, to drive, to beat, A-S. dingan, 
dencgan, to knock, O. Sw. daenga, Icel. dengia, to 
beat.] To throw or dash with violence. [Obs.] ‘To 
ding the book a coit’s distance from him.” Jfilton. 

Ding, v. i. 1. To talk with vehemence, importunity, 
or reiteration; to bluster. [Zow.] 

2. To sound, as a bell; to ring or tinkle. 

The fretful tinkling of the convent-bell evermore dinging 
among the mountain echoes. irving. 

Ding, 2. A thump or stroke, especially of a bell. 

Ding’/-ddneg, n. The sound of bells; hence, a 
similar repeated and monotonous sound. 

BDin'ghy,)n. [(Bengalee.] 1. A kind of boat used 

Din! gey, in the East Indies. Maleom. 

2. A ship’s smallest boat, rowed by two men. 
Din/sSi-mess, 1. State or quality of being dingy; a 

dusky or dark hue, 

Din/gle (ding’gl), m. [Cf. DIMBLE and DEN.] A 
narrow dale or valley between hills; a small, se- 
cluded, and embowered valley. Milton. 

Din/’gle-din/gle (ding’gl-ding/gl), adv. In a 
dangling manner. 

Din’zo,n. The Australian wild dog, which has a 
wolf-like appearance, and is very fierce. Howitt. 

Ding/thrift, m. One who destroys thrift; a good- 
for-naught; a spendthrift. [obs.} 

Wilt thou, therefore, a drunkard be, 
A dingthrift and a knave? Drant. 

Din’gy, a. [compar. DINGIER; superl. DINGIEST. } 
[Allied to dim and dun, q. v.] Soiled; sullied; ofa 
dark or dusky color; dun. 

Din/’ner,n. [Fr. diner. .See DIneE.] 

1. The meal taken about the middle of the day; 
the principal meal of the day, eaten between brealk- 
fast and supper. 

2. An entertainment; a feast. Ogilvie. 
Din/ner-less, a. Having no dinner. Fuller. 
Din/’ner-ly, a. Appertaining to, or attending upon, 

dinner. (Bare.] “The dinnerly officer.” Copley. 

ERt-ndr/ nts, n. Gr. dcivés, terrible, and dpris, 
bird.] (Ornith.) A genus of extinct birds of gigan- 
tic size, which formerly inhabited New Zealand ; — 


called also Moa, Mantell. 
Di/no-thére’, n. (Gr. detvds, terrible, and $<pi- 
EBT 20-thélvt-iom, 


ov, beast.] (Zodl.) An extinct 
animal of gigantic <cOtR 
size, whose  re- 
mains occur in the 
middle tertiary. Ht 
is remarkable for 
having two large, 
elephant-like tusks 
. Setinits lower jaw. 
Dint, n. [A-8. & 
Icel. dynt, stroke, 
blow, Icel. dynta, to shake, ’ , 
1. A blow; stroke. [ Obs. “Mortal dint.” Milton. 
“ Like thunder’s dint.” Fairfax. 














Dinotherium Giganteum, 
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DINT 


2. The mark left by a blow; an indentation or 
impression made by violence. 
His hands had made a dint. Dryden. 


By dint of, by the force or power of; by means of. 


It was by dint of passing strength 
‘That he moved the massy stone at length. JW. Scott. 


Dint, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. DINTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DINTING.| ‘To make a mark or cavity on, by a blow 
or by pressure. 

Di-nii/mer-a/tion, n. [Lat. dinwmeratio, from di- 
numerare, to count over, from di, for dis, and nu- 
merare, to count, from numerus, number ; It. dinw- 
merazione.] The act of numbering singly, or one 
by one. [Obs.] Bullokar. 

Di 5¢/e-san, or Di/o-¢é/san, a. [L. Lat. diawcesa- 
nus, It. diocesano, Fr. diocésain. See DIOCESE. ] 
Pertaining to a diocese. 

Di-5¢’e-san, or Di/o-¢é/san, n. A bishop, viewed 
in relation to his diocese. 

Di/o-cése, n. [Gr. dwixnots, housekeeping, admin- 
istration, a province, jurisdiction, from dcoikety, to 
keep house, manage, from 4d, for dia, through, and 


oikeiy, to manage a household, from ofkos, a house; | 


Fr. diocése, Pr. diocezi, diocesa, Pg. diocese, It. & 
Sp. diocest. This word is often spelt diocess; but 
this orthography is opposed to the derivation, and 
is not sanctioned by the best English authority.] 
(Zccles.) The circuit or extent of a bishop’s juris- 
diction; the district in which a bishop exercises his 
ecclesiastical authority. ’ 

Di/o-¢é/se-ner, n. One who belongs to a diocese. 
[ Obs.] Bacon. 

Di/o-don, n. [Gr. di, for 
dis, twice, double, and 
6d)b¢, dd6vros, a tooth; £ 
Fr. diodon.] (Ichth.) The & 
globe-fish ; a genus of fish- 
es having the skin armed 
with erectile spines, and S 
one tooth occupying the @)obe-fish (Diodon hystrix). 
whole of each jaw, and c , 
having the power to inflate the body with air, so as 
to make it assume the shape of a ball. 

BDi-@! ci-a& (di-@/shi-a), n. bee ol, 
for dis, twice, double, and oikos, 
a house; Fr. diwcie.| (Bot.) A 
class of plants having the stamens 
on one plant and the pistils on the 


other. 
Di-ce/cian, fc (Bot.) Belong- 
Di-ce/ciots, ing to the class 
Diecia; having the stamens on 
one plant and the pistils on an- 
other. 
D1-5m/e-dé/a, n. 1. (Ornith.) A 
genus of palmiped birds, includ- 
ing the albatross. 
2. (Bot.) A genus of composite 
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Diecious Plants. 


plants. Ogilvie. 
Di/o-phian/tine, a. Originated or taught by Dio- 
phantus. 


Diophantine analysis (Alg.), that branch of indeter- 
minate analysis which has for its object the discovery of 
rational and commensurable values answering to certain 
equations between squares and cubes; as, for example, 
to find all the values of v7 and y which make 42+ y2 an 
exact square. 


Di-dp/side, n. [Gr. di, for dis, twice, double, and 
éyis, a sight, from dWouat, future of opay, to see; 
Fr. diopside.| (Min.) A foliated variety of augite, 
of a clear, grayish-green color. Dana. 

Di-bp'sis, n. (Gr. 6:4, through, and aw, o7rés, eye.] 
(Entom.) A genus of dipterous insects, remarkable 
for having the eyes and antenne situated at the ex- 
tremities of long and slender horny peduncles rising 
from the sides of the head. Brande. 

Di-dp/tase, n. [Gr. 6:, for dia, through, and 6r- 
rafew, to sec; Fr. dioptase.| (Min.) An ore of cop- 
per, consisting of silica and copper, with twelve per 
seal water, It occurs in rich, emerald-green crys- 
tals. 

Di-6p’ter, n. [See infra.] A geometrical instru- 

D1-6p’tra, ment, invented by Hipparchus, for 
taking altitudes, leveling, &c. 

Di Op’trie, a. (Gr. dvorrptkés, belonging to the 

Di-6p/trie-al,} use of the diotrpa, from dt, for 
dia, through, and drew, to see; Fr. dioptrique.] 

1. Involving the principles of dioptrics; assisting 
vision by means of the refraction of light. ‘To 
view the asperities of the moon through a dioptric 


glass.” More. 
2. Relating to dioptrics. ‘‘ Dioptrical princi- 
les.” Nichol. 


Di1-6p/tries, n. sing. ee dioptrique.| That part 
of geometrical optics which treats of the laws of the 
refraction of light in passing from one medium into 
another, or through different mediums, as air, 
water, or glass, and especially through different 
lenses ; — distinguished ow catoptrics, which re- 
fers to reflected light. [See Note under MATHE- 
MATICS. | 

Di/o-ra/maA, or Di/o-rii/mA, n. [Gr. dropay, to see 
through, from 6, for dca, through, and 6péy, to see, 
6papna, that which is seen, a sight; Fr. diorama.] 

1. A mode of scenic representation, invented by 
Daguerre and Bouton, in which a painting is seen 
from a distance through a large opening. By acom- 


| B7/os-€0!re-a, n. 
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bination of transparent and opaque painting, and 
by contrivances, such as screens and shutters, much 
diversity of scenic effect is produced. 

3. A building used for such an exhibition. 
Di/o-rim/ie, a. Pertaining to a diorama. 
Di/o-rism, n. [Gr. dtoptopds, from dropifery, to dis- 

tinguish, from di, for dia, through, and_ pier, to 
divide from, from épos, a boundary.] Definition ; 
‘distinction. [Zare.] More. 

Di/o-ris/tie, a. [Gr. dioptorixés. See supra.] Dis- 
tinguishing; defining. [Rare.] 

Di/o-ris/tie-al-ly, adv. In a distinguishing man- 
ner. [Rare.] 

Di/o-rite, n. (Gr. diopifew ; Fr. diorite. See supra.] 
(Min.) A variety of rock, more or less crystalline, 
consisting of hornblende and feldspar; greenstone. 

Di/o-rit/ie, a Resembling or containing diorite. 

Di/or-tho'sis,n. (Gr. dvépSwors, from diop$ody, to 
make straight, from d:, for d:4, through, and dpSvtv 
to set straight, from épSés, straight; Fr. diorthose. 
(Surg.) The operation of restoring crooked or dis- 
torted limbs to their proper shape. 

Di/or-thdt/ie, a. Pertaining to the emendation or 
correction of ancient texts. 

No sooner had Scaliger placed himself by common consent 
at the head of textual criticism, than he took leave forever of 
diorthotic criticism. London Qu. Rev. 

{In honor of Dioscorides, the 
famous Greek botanist.] (ot.) A genus of tropical 
plants, with esculent roots; the yam. 

Bi-0'td,n. (Lat. diota, from Gr. diwros, two-han- 
dled, from di, for dis, twice, and ovs, wrés, ear, 
handle.] (Anc. Sculp.) A sort of vase with two 
handles, used for wine. Limes. 

Di-dx/ide, n. (Chem.) An oxide containing but one 
equivalent of oxygen to two of a metal; a sub- 
oxide. 

Dip, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DIPPED (less properly DIPT) ; 
p. pr. & vb. %. DIPPING.] [A-8. dippan, dyppan, 
Dan. dyppe, Sw. doppa, allied to A-8. dépan, dypan, 
to dip, baptize, O. Fries. depa, Goth. daupjan,O. Sax. 
dopian, L. Ger. dépen, Sw. dépa, D. doopen, O. H. 
Ger. taufjan, toufjan, N. WH. Ger. taufen. Cf. DEEP.] 

1. To plunge or immerse, especially to put for a 
moment into any liquid; to insert in a fluid and 
withdraw again. 

The priest shall dip his finger in the blood. Lev. iv. 6. 
One dip the pencil, and one string the lyre. Pope. 

2. Toimmerse for baptism; to baptize by immer- 
sion. [Colloquial or contemptuous.) Fuller. 

3. To wet, as if by immersing in a fluid; to 
moisten. [Zare.] 

A cold, shuddering dew 
Dips me all o’er. Milton. 

4. To plunge, as into difficulty; to engage or 
compromise; to mortgage. 

He was .. . dipped in the rebellion of the Commons. Dryden. 

5. To take out, by immersing and removing again 
some receptacle, as a dipper, ladle, pail, &c.;— 
often with owt; as, to dip water from a boiler; to 
dip out water. 

Dipped candle, a candle made by repeatedly dipping a 
wick in melted grease. 

Dip, v. 7. 1. To immerse one’s self; to become 
plunged in a liquid; to sink below the horizon, 

The sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out. Coleridge. 


2. To perform the action of removing or taking 
out something, by immersing and withdrawing a 
receptacle ;— hence, to thrust in and partake; to 
enjoy something by repeatedly taking of it. ‘The 
vulture dipping in Prometheus’ side.” Granville. 
Whoever dips too deep will find death in the pot. L’Estrange. 


3. To enter slightly or cursorily; to engage one’s 
self desultorily or by the way; to partake limitedly ; 
— followed by in or into. ‘‘ Dipped into a multitude 
of books.”’ Macaulay. 

4. To incline downward; to point to something 
below the horizon; as, strata of rock dip. 

Dip, n. 1. The action of dipping or of plunging for a 
moment into a liquid. ‘The dip of oars in uni- 
son.” Glover. 

2. Inclination downward ; direction below an 
horizontal line; slope; pitch. 

3. Gravy or sauce intended to be dipped out with 
a spoon. 

4. A dipped candle. 

Dip of the horizon (Astron.), the angular depression 
of the seen or visible horizon below the true or natural 
horizon; the angle at the eye of an observer between a 
line to the horizon and a tangent to the surface of the 
ocean. — Dip of the needle, or magnetic dip, the angle 
formed by a freely suspended magnetic needle, or the 
line of magnetic force, with an horizontal line;—called 
also inclination. — 
Dip of a stratum 
(Geol.), its great- 
est angle of ineli- 
nation to the hori- 
zon, or that of a 
line perpendicular 
to its direction or 
course ;—called al- 
so the pitch. 

Di-pis/ehal, a. [Gr. dic, double, and racya, passo- 
ver.] Including two passovers. Carpenter. 

Dip’/chick, n. A small bird that dives;—called 
also dabchick. 

Di-ptt/al-otis, a. 
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DIPLOZOON 


méradov, a leaf, from mérados, outspread.] (Bot.) 
| Having two flower-leaves or petals; two-petaled. 
Diph-thé/ri-é, n. [Gr. dipséoa, a membrane.] 
(Med.) An epidemic disease in which the air pas- 
sages, and especially the throat, become coated with 
a false membrane, produced by the solidification of 
an inflammatory exudation. It is accompanied with 
great prostration of strength: recovery is usually 
slow, and retarded by complications, as paraly- 
ses, &c. 
Diph-thér‘ie, a. (Med.) Pertaining to, or ac- 
Diph/the-rit/ie, companying, diphtheria. 
Diph’/thong (dif/thong, or dip/thong) (Synop., 
§ 180), n. far. didSoyyos, from di, for dis, twice, 
double, and ¢3é6yyos, voice, sound, from $SéyyecSar, 
to utter asound; Lat. diphthongus, Fr. diphthongue, 
Pr. diptonge, Sp. diptongo, Pg. diphtongo, It. dit- 
tongo.] (Orthoépy.) (a.) A coalition or union of 
two vowel sounds pronounced in one syllable; as, 
ou in out, oi in noise ;— called a proper diphthong. 
(b.) A vowel digraph; a union of two vowels in the 
same syllable, only one of them being sounded; as, 
4 in rain, eo in people ;—called an improper diph- 
thong. 


Diph/’/thong, v.¢. To form or pronounce as a diph- 
thong. [Rare. . Clarke. 
Diph-th6n’/gal (difthing/gal, or dip-thong/gal, 


82),a. Belonging toadiphthong; consisting of two 
vowel sounds, pronounced in one syllable. 

Diph-th6n/gal-ly (dif-, or dip-), adv. In a diph- 
thongal manner. ’ 

Diph’yl1 lots, or Di-phyl/lotis (117), a. [Gr. di- 
meas from oi, for dis, twice, twofold, and Aor, 

eaf; Fr. diphylle.] (Bot.) Having two leaves, as a 
calyx, &c. 

Di-plei/do-sedpe, n. [Gr. dimdbos, double, etdos, 
image, and ckoreiv, to view.] (Astron.) An instru- 
ment for determining the time of apparent noon. 
It consists of two mirrors and a plane glass disposed 
in the form of a prism, so that, by the reflections of 
the sun’s rays from their surfaces, two images are 
presented to the eye, moving in opposite directions, 
and coinciding at the instant the sun’s center is on 
the meridian. 

ID7t-plin'thi-is,n. [Gr. dis, double, and ri\ivSos, a 
brick.] (Arch.) A wall of the thickness of two 
bricks. 

Dip'to-e, n. [Gr. dird\6n, from dirdéog, twofold, 
double.] (Anat.) The soft, spongy, or cancellated 
substance between the plates of the skull. 

Dip/lo-SEn/ie, a. [Gr. di7\60s5, double, and yevvay, 
to produce.] Partaking of the nature of two bodies ; 
producing two substances, _ Wright. 

Di-plo/ma, n. ; pl. DI-PLO/MAS. [Gr. ditdwpa, from 
dtrdodv, to double, from dimdéog, twofold, double; 
Fr. dipléme.] <A letter or writing, usually under 
seal, conferring some power, authority, privilege, 
or honor; especially, a document bearing record 
of a degree conferred by a literary society or edu- 
cational institution. 

Di-plo/ma-¢y, n. [Fr. diplomatie. This word, like 
supremacy, retains the accent of its original. See 
supra. | ; 

1. The science or art of conducting negotiations 
between nations, particularly in securing treaties. 
“ The tactics of practiced diplomacy.” Sparks. 

2. Dexterity or skill in securing advantages. 

3. The body of ministers or envoys resident at a 
court. Burke. 

Dip/lo-mate, . [Fr. diplomate. See supra.] One 
skilled in diplomacy ; a diplomatist. 








Dip/lo-mate, v. ¢. To invest with a diploma or 
privilege. ([are,] A. Wood. 
Dip/lo-ma/tial, a. Diplomatic. [Lare.] 


Dip/lo-mat/ie * s 
Dip A mene ts eal a. [Fr. diplomatique.] 

1. Pertaining to, or furnished with, a diploma; 
privileged. ‘ 

2. Pertaining to, or exhibiting, diplomacy; con- 
sisting of diplomates or envoys of state; as, diplo- 
matic management; the diplomatic corps. : 

3. Pertaining to diplomatics. ‘‘ Diplomatic prin- 
ciples.” Alford. 

Dip/lo-mat/ie, n. A minister, official agent, or 
envoy to a foreign court; a diplomatist. 

Dip/lo-mat/ie-al-ly, adv. According to the rules 
of diplomacy. : 

Dip/lo-mat/ies, n. sing. The science of diplomas, 
or the art of reading ancient writings, literary and 
public documents, letters, decrees, charters, codi- 
cils, &c.; paleography. [See Note under MATHE- 
MATICS. } 

Di-pl0/ma-tism, n. Diplomacy. : 

Di-pl0/ma-tist, n. [Fr. diplomatiste.] A person 
skilled in diplomacy; a diplomate. 

In ability, Avaux had no superior among the numerous 
able diplomatists whom his country then possessed. Jlacaulay. 

Di-plo'pi-a,\n. (Fr. diplopie, from Gr. dit)ébos, 

Dip/lo-py, double, and és, sight.) (Aed.) 
A disease of the eye in which objects appear double, 
or even triple, &c. 

: Dip/lo-pdd, n. [Gr. dirddoc, double, and zo%-, foot.) 

| (Zo001.) One of a group of myriapods. See Myria- 
POD. 

| Dip/lo-=d’on, n. [Gr. ditdb0s, double, and Gor, 

| animal.) (Zodél.) A parasitic worm that infests the 

| gills of the bream, seeming to have twwu bodies 

| united in the middle in the form of across. Brande. 
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DIPODY 


(Gr. derodia, from dirovs, dis, double, 
(Pros.) Two metrical feet taken togeth- 
er, or included in one measure. Hadley. 
Di-po/lar, a. [Gr. dis, twofold, and Eng. polar, 
_q. v.] Having two poles, as a magnetic bar. 
Dip/pel’s-oil, n. An oil obtained by distilling ani- 
mal matter, and named from the inventor. It is 
colorless, aromatic, and volatile. Francis. 
Dip’/per, ”. 1. One who, or that which, dips. 
2. A vessel used to dip water or other liquor; a 
ladle. 
3. (Ornith.) A small bird (Hydrobata aquatica), 
resembling the blackbird in form and plumage, and 
seeking its food by diving. Baird, 


The Dipper (Astron.), the seven principal stars in the 
constellation of the Great Bear; popularly so called from 
their arrangement in the form of a dipper;— otherwise 
ealled Charles's Wain. 


Dip’/ping-nee/dle,n. A mag- 
netic needle suspended at its 
center of gravity, and moving 
freely in a vertical plane, so as 
to indicate on a graduated cir- 
cle the magnetic dip or inclina- 
tion. 

Di/pris-miat/ie, a. [Gr. di, for 
dis, twice, twofold, and Eng. 

* prismatic, q. v.] 

1. Doubly prismatic..Jameson, 

2. (Crystallog.) Havingcleay- Dipping Needle. 
ages parallel to the sides of a four-sided vertical 
prism, and at the same time to an horizontal prism. 

Mohs. 

Di-proét/o-don, n. (Zoél.) An extinct marsupial of 
Australia, nearly as large as a rhinoceros, 

Dips, n. The same as Diss. 

Dip'sa-@its,n. (Bot.) A genus of composite plants, 
including the fuller’s teasel. 

Dip’sas, n. [Gr. dupas; originally f. of dios, 
thirsty, from dia, thirst, d:war, to thirst; Lat. dip- 
sas, Fr. dipsade, dipse, Pr. dipsas, dipsades, It. dip- 
sa.) (Zodl.) A serpent whose bite produces a mor- 
tal thirst. 

Dip-sét/ie, a. (Gr. debarixés. See supra.] Tend- 
ing to produce thirst. Wright. 

BDip-so'sis,n. (Gr. dios, for diwa, thirst.] (Med.) 
Excessive thirst produced by disease, 

Dip'ter-a,n. pl. (Gr. ditrepos, g 
with two wings, from di, for 
dis, double, and zrepév, feath- 
er, Wing, from réroyat, mréc- 
Sat, to fly; Fr. diptére.| En- 
tom.) An order of insects hay- 
ing only two wings, and two 
poisers, as the house-fly, mos- 
quito, May-fly, &c. 

Dip/ter-a'ce-@,n.pl. (Bot.) 
An order of exogenous, poly- 

etalous trees, growing in the 

ast Indies, and producing va- 
rious resinous and oily substances. 

Dip’ter-al, a._ 1. (ntom.) Having two wings only; 
belonging to the order of Diptera. 

2. (Ane. Arch.) Having a double row of columns 
on each of the flanks, as well as in front and rear; 
—said of a temple, Gwilt. 

Dip'ter-o-ea@r' pus, n. (Bot.) A genus of trees 

_ found in the East Indies, which afford an abundance 
of resinous juice. 

Dip/ter-on, n. [Gr. dirrepos, from dis, double, and 
mrepov, a wing.] <A dipteral temple. 

Dip’ter-otis, @ (Hntom.) Having two wings, as 
among insects, or wing-like processes, as in some 

lants; belonging to the order of Diptera. 

Dip/tote, n. [Gr. dimrwros, from di, for dis, twice, 
twofold, and trwré¢, falling, from témreiv, to fall; 
Fr. diptote.| (Gr. & Lat. Gram.) A noun which 
has only two cases; as, suppetig@, suppetias. 

Dip’/tyeh, n. [Gyr. dirruxos, folded, doubled, 

Dip'ty-ehitim, from di, for dis, twice, double, 
and rréovcecy, to fold, double up.] 

1. A folded writing tablet among the ancients, 
usually consisting of two leaves; especially, such a 
tablet containing the name and portrait of a magis- 
trate under the Roman empire, and distributed by 
him on the day of his entering office. W. Smith. 

2. A double catalogue, containing in one part the 
names of living, and in the other those of deceased 
ecclesiastics and benefactors of the church, which 
is rehearsed in the Greek liturgy; a catalogue of 
saints. 

Di-pyre’,n. [Gr. dis, twice, and rip, fire.] (Min.) 
A mineral consisting chiefly of silicate of alumina, 
with small proportions also of the silicates of soda 
and lime ;—so called from the double effect of fire 
in producing fusion and phosphorescence. 

Di-ra/di-a’/tion, n. [N. Lat. diradiatio, from di, 
for dis, and radiatio, radiation, q. v.; Fr. diradia- 
tion.}] The emission and diffusion of rays of light. 

Dire, a. [compar. DIRER; superl. DIREST.] [ Lat. 
dirus, It. Gre.} Evil in a great degree; dreadful; 
dismal]; horrible; terrible. 

Dire was the tossing, deep the groans. Milton. 


Di-réet/, a. ne directus, p. p. of dirigere; Fr. & 
Pr. direct. See infra.]} 

1. Straight; not crooked, oblique, or circuitous; 

leading immediately to a point or end; as, a direct 


Dip/o-dy, n. 
nods, foot. ] 





Dipterous Insect. 
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line; direct means. ‘‘ What is direct to, what slides 

by, the question.” Locke. 
2. Straightforward ; not of crooked ways, or 

swerving from truth and openness; sincere; out- 

spoken, 

Shak, 

con- 


Be even and direct with me. 

3. Immediate ; express ; unambiguous ; 
fessed; absolute. 

A direct and avowed interference with elections. Hallam. 

4. In the line of descent; not collateral; as, a de- 
scendant in the direct line. 

5. (Astron.) In the direction of the general plan- 
etary motion, or from west to east; in the order of 
the signs; not retrograde ; — said of the motion of a 
celestial body. 

Direct chord (Mus.), one in which the fundamental 
tone is the lowest. — Direct fire (Mil.), one the direction 
of which is perpendicular to the line of troops or to the 
parapet aimed at.— Direct motion (Mus.), parallel mo- 
tion, when two or more parts in harmony move up or 
down together.— Direct tax, a tax assessed directly on 
possessions, incomes, or polls, distinguished from taxes 
on merchandise, or customs, and from excise. 

Di-reet’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DIRECTED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. DIRBCTING.| [Lat. dirigere, directum, from di, 
for dis, and regere, to keep or lead straight, direct; 
It. dirigere, direggere, Pr., Sp., & Pg. dirigir, Fr. 
diriger. | 

1. To give direction or bearing to; to aim; to 
point; as, to direct an arrow or piece of ordnance. 

2. To determine the direction or course of; to 
cause to go on in a particular manner; to regulate; 
to govern; as, to direct the affairs of a nation. 

3. To point out the proper course to; to put upon 
the right track; to guide; as, he directed me to the 
left-hand road. 

4. To point out to with authority; to instruct as 
a superior; to order; as, he directed them to go. 

5. To put a direction or address upon; to mark 
with the name and residence of the person to whom 
any thing is sent; to superscribe; as, to direct a 
letter. 

Syn.—To guide ; lead ; conduct ; dispose; manage; 
regulate; order; instruct; command. 

Di-réet’, v. 7. To give direction; to point out a 
course; to act as guide. 

Wisdom is profitable to direct. Lccles, x. 10. 

Di-réet/, n. (Mus.) A character, thus [4], placed 
at the end of a staff on the line or space of the first 
note of the next staff, to apprise the performer of 
its situation. Moore. 

Di-réet/er, n. One who directs; a director. 

Directer plane (Geom.), the plane to which all right- 
lined elements in a warped surface are parallel. 

Di-rée/tion, n. [Lat. directio, Fr. direction, Sp. 
direccion, It. direzione.] 

1. The act of directing, or of aiming, regulating, 
guiding, or ordering; guidance; management; su- 
perintendence; administration; as, the direction of 
public affairs or of a bank. 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see. Pope. 

2. That which is imposed by directing; a guiding 
or authoritative instruction; prescription; order; 
command; as, he gave directions to the servants. 

3. The name and residence of a person to whom 
any thing is sent, written upon the thing sent; 
superscription ; address; as, the direction ofa letter. 

4. The line or course upon which any thing is 
moving or aimed to move, or in which any thing is 
lying or pointing; line or point of tendency; as, the 
ship sailed in a south-easterly direction. 

5. The body of persons charged with the manage- 
ment of a matter; board of directors. 

6. Directness; promptness; immediateness; ex- 
pedition. [Obs.] Shak. 

Syn.— Administration; guidance; management; su- 
perintendence ; oversight ; government ; order ; com- 
mand; guide; clew.— DIRECTION, CONTROL, COMMAND. 
These words, as here compared, have reference to the 
exercise of power over the actions of others. Control is 
negative, denoting power to restrain; command is posi- 
tive, implying a right to enforce obedience; directions 
are commands containing instructions how to act. A 
shipmaster has the command of his vessel; he gives di- 
rections to the seamen as to the mode of sailing it; and 
exercises a due control over the conduct of the passengers. 

Di-réet/ive,a. (UL. Lat. directivus, Fr. directif, Sp. 
directivo, It. direttivo.] Having power to direct; 
tending to direct, guide, or govern; directing. ‘ By 
mind as the principal and directive clause.” Cud- 
worth. ‘*The precepts directive of our practice in 
relation to God.” Barrow. 

Di-véet/ly, adv. 1. Ina direct manner; inastraight 
line or course; without curving, swerving, or devia- 
tion. 

2. Without interposition or interruption ; without 
circumlocution or ambiguity; in an immediate, 
express, or absolute manner. 

No man hath been so impious as directly to condemn 
prayer. looker. 
3. Straightway; without delay; immediately. 

He will directly to the lords, I fear. Milton. 

4. Instantly; without delay; immediately, 

5. Immediately after; as soon as; when. 

Directly he stopped, the coffin was removed by four men. 

Dickens. 

(2 This use of the word, although very common in 

England and gaining ground in the United States, is not 
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sanctioned by the authority of careful writers, and must 
be regarded as a gross solecism. 

Directly proportional (Math.), proportional in the order 
of the terms, or so as to increase or decrease together, and 
with a constant ratio;—opposed to inversely propor- 
tional. ; 

Syn.—Immediately; soon; promptly; instantly; in- 
stantaneously ; openly ; expressly. —DrrecrLy, IMME- 
DIATELY, INSTANTLY. Directly denotes, without any 
delay, or diversion of attention ; immediately implies, 
without any interposition of other occupation; instantly 
implies without any intervention of time. Hence, “ I will 
do it directly,” means, ‘*I will go straightway about it.” 
‘“T will do it ammediately,’ means, ‘‘1 will do it as the 
very next thing.’ “I will do it instantly or instanta- 
neously,’ allows not a particle of delay. 

Di-réet/ness, n. The state or quality of being 
direct; straightness; straightforwardness; imme- 
diateness, 

Di-vréet/or, n. 
directeur. | 

1. One who, or that which, directs, regulates, 
guides, or orders: a manager or superintendent; a 
counselor or instructor. 

2. One of a body of persons appointed to manage 
the affairs of a company or corporation. 

What made directors cheat in South-Sea year? Pope. 

3. A part of a machine or instrument which 
directs its motion or action, 

Di-réet/o-rate, 1. A body of directors, or the office 
of director. 

Di-ree-to/ri-al, a. [Fr. directorial.] 

1. Having the quality of a director, or authorita- 
tive guide; directive. 

2. Pertaining to a director, a directory, or the 
Directory of France. ‘ Whoever goes to the direc- 
torial presence under this passport.” Burke. 

Di-réet/or-ship, . The condition or office of a 
director; directorate. 

Di-réet/o-ry, a. [Lat. directorius, Sp. directorio, 
It. direttorio.] Containing directions; enjoining; 
instructing; directorial. 

Di-réet/o-ry, n. 1. A collection or body of direc- 
tions, rules, or ordinances; especially a book of 
directions for the conduct of worship; as, the Book 
of Common Prayer was preferred to a Directory. 

2. A book containing the names and residences 
of the inhabitants of any place, or of classes of 
them; an address-book. 

3. A body of directors; board of management; 
especially, a committee which held executive power 
in France under the first republic. 

Di-réet/ress, n. A female who directs or manages. 

Di-réet/rix, n. [Fr. directrice, It. direttrice.] 

1. A female who governs or directs. 

2. (Geom.) (a.) A line along which a point in 
another line moves, and which governs its motion 
and determines the position of the curve generated 
by it, or along which the generatrix moves in gener- 
ating a warped or single curved surface. (0.) A 
straight line so situated with respect to a conic sec- 
tion that the distance of any point of the curve from 
it has a constant ratio to the distance of the same 
point from the focus. Ina parabola the directriz 
cuts the axis at right angles at a point just twice as 
far from the focus as the vertex. Math, Dict. 

Dire/ful, a. [See Dire.) Dire; dreadful; terrible ; 
calamitous; as, direful fiend; a direful misfortune. 

Dire’/ful-ly, adv. Dreadfully; terribly; wofully. 

Dire/ful-mess, n. Calamitousness. 

Di-rémpt/, a. Divided; separate. [Obs.] Stow. 

Di-rémpt/, v. t. [See infra.] To tear apart; to 
break off by violence or peremptorily; to separate 
forcibly. [Obs.] Holinshed. 

Di-rémp/tion, n. [Lat. diremptio, from dirimere, 
to take apart, to separate, from di, for dis, and 
emere, to buy, originally to take.] A tearing apart; 
violent separation. [Obs.] Lp. Hall, 

Dire/ness, n. Terribleness; horror. Shak. 

Di-rép/’tion, n. [Lat. direptio, from diripere, to 
tear asunder, to plunder, from di, for dis, and ra- 
‘pere, to seize and carry off.] The act of plundering, 


[Sp. director, It. direttore, Fr. 


despoiling, or snatching away. Speed. 
Di-rep-ti/tiotis-ly (-tish/us-ly), adv. With plun- 
dering violence; with violent injustice. Strype. 


Dirge (18), n. [Contracted from the first word of a 
hymn beginning, ‘‘Dirige gressus meos,” formerly 
sung at funerals.] A piece of music of a mournful 
character, intended to accompany funeral rites. 

The raven croaked, and hollow shrieks of owls 
Sung dirges at her funeral. Ford. 

Dir’i-ge, n. fe supra.] A service for the dead in 

the Romish church, being a hymn beginning, ‘‘ Diri- 


ge gressus meos;” a dirge. ‘ Matins, and mass, and 


even-song, and placebo, and dirige.” Wycliffe. 
Resort, I pray you, unto my sepulture 

To sing my dirige with great devotion. Chaucer. 

[See infra.] Directing. Baxter. 


Dir/i-gent, a. 
Dir/i-Zent, ». [Lat. dirigens, p. pr. of dirigere. 
See Drrect.] (Geom.) The line of motion along 
which a describent line or surface is carried in the 
genesis of any plane or solid figure; a directrix. 
See DIRECTRIX. Hutton. 
Dirk (18), . [Scot. durk, from Ir. & Gael duirc, 
or dure, a dagger; whence also the Ger. dolch and 
D. dolk are derived.] <A kind of dagger or poniard. 
Dirk, v.¢. To stab with a dirk or dagger; to pon- 
iard. 
Dirk, a. 


[See DARK, a.] Dark. [0bs.] Spenser. 
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DIRK 


Dirk, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DIRKED (dirkt); p. pr. & vb, 
N. DIRKING.] To darken. [Obs.] Spenser, 

Dirk’-knife (-nif), 7. A clasp knife, having a large, 
dirk-like blade. 

Dirl, v.i. [Cf. Dri~LL and THRILL.) To tremble 
slightly; to thrill; to move quickly. Halliwell. 

Dirt (18), m. [Icel. drit, excrement, drita, to dung, 
O. D. drijt, dung, drijten, to dung, A-S. dritan, ge- 
Green id., Scot. drite, to ease one’s self, imp. drate, 
dret. 

1. Any foul or filthy substance, as excrement, 
earth, mud, dust, and the like; whatever, adhering 
to any thing, renders it foul or unclean, 

Whose waters cast up mire and dirt. 


2. Meanness; sordidness. [Obs.] 

Honors which are thus sometimes thrown away upon dirt 
and infamy. Uelmoth. 

Dirt, v.t. To make foul or filthy; to soil; to be- 
daub; to pollute; to defile; to dirty. Swift. 

Dirt/-éat/ing, n. 1. (Med.) A disease (Cachexia 
Africana) of the nutritive functions among negroes, 
in which there is an irresistible desire to eat dirt. 

Dunglison. 

2. The use of certain kinds of clay for food, ex- 
isting among some tribes, as the Ottomacs of South 
America, Humboldt, 

Dirt/i-ly, adv. [From dirty.] Ina dirty manner; 
foully ; nastily; filthily; sordidly. : 

Dirt/i-mess, n. The state of being dirty; filthiness ; 
foulness; nastiness; baseness; sordidness. 

Dirt’/y, a. [compar. DIRTIER; superl. DIRTIEST. ] 

1. Defiled with dirt; foul; nasty; filthy; not 
clean or pure; serving to defile; as, dirty hands; 
dirty water; a dirty white. 

2. Sordid; base; groveling; as, a dirty fellow; 
a dirty employment. 

Syn.—Nasty; filthy; foul. See Nasty. 

Dirt’y,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DIRTIED (dir/tid) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DIRTYING. | 

1. To foul; to make filthy; to soil; as, to dirty 
the clothes or hands. 

2. To tarnish; to sully; to scandalize;—said of 
reputation, character, &c. 

Di-vriip/tion, n. [Lat. diruptio, from dirwmpere, to 
break asunder, to burst, from di, for dis, and rum- 
pere, to break. ] A bursting or rending asunder. 

Dis (91). A prefix or inseparable preposition, from 
the Latin, whence Fr. des, Pr. & Sp. des and dis, It. 
dis. Dis denotes separation, a parting from, as in 
distribute, disconnect; hence it generally has the 
force of a privative and negative, as in disarm, dis- 
oblige, disagree. 

Dis’/a-bil/i-ty, n. [From disable.] 

1. State of being disabled; deprivation of ability ; 
want of competent physical or intellectual power, 
means, opportunity, and the like; incapacity; in- 
competency. 

Chatham refused to see him, pleading his disability. Bancroft. 


2. Want of legal qualification ; legal incapacity or 
incompetency. 

Syn.— Weakness ; inability ; incompetence ; impo- 
tence; incapacity. —DisaBinity, INABILity. IJnability 
is an inherent want of power to perform the thing in ques- 
tion; disability arises from some deprivation or loss of the 
needed competency. One who becomes deranged is under 
a disability of holding his estate; and one who is made a 
judge, of deciding in his own case. A man may decline 
an office on account of his énability to discharge its du- 
ties; he may refuse to accept a trust or employment on 
account of some disability which prevents him from en- 
tering into such engagements. 

Dis-a/ble, a. Lacking ability; [ Obs.]} 
“ Our disable and unactive force.” Daniel, 

Dis-a/ble,v.t. [imp. & p.p. DISABLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DISABLING. } pr rane dis and able.] 

1. To render unable or incapable; to make use- 
less; to destroy the force, vigor, or power of action 
of; to deprive of competent physical or intellectual 
power; to incapacitate; to disqualify. ‘‘ Them to 


Isa. lvii. 20. 


unable. 


disable from revenge adventuring.” Spenser. 
And had performed it, if my known offense 
Had not disabled me. Milton. 


2. (Law.) To deprive of legal right or qualifica- 
tion; to render legally incapable. 
An attainder of the ancestor corrupts the blood, and dis- 
ables his children to inherit. Eng. Law, 
3. To pronounce incapable; to declare lacking in 
competency; hence, to speak disparagingly of; to 
impeach the value of; to undervalue. 
If, again, that it was not well cut, he disabled my judgment. 
Shak. 


You see Ihave disabled myself, like an elected speaker of 
the House. Dryden. 
Syn.—To weaken; unfit; disqualify; incapacitate. 
Dis-a/ble-ment, n. The act of disabling; depriva- 
tion of ability. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Dis/a-biige’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DISABUSED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. DISABUSING.] [Prefix dis and abuse, q. v.; 
Fr. désabuser, O. Fr. disabuser.] To free from mis- 
take; to undeceive; to disengage from fallacy or 
deception; to set right. ‘‘To undeceive and dis- 
abuse the people committed to his charge.” South. 


If men are now sufficiently enlightened to disabuse them- 
selves of artifice, hypocrisy, and superstition, they will con- 


sider this event ag an era in their history. J. Adams. 
Dis/ae-cépt’, v. t. [Prefix dis and accept, q. v.] 
To refuse. [Obs.] N. Bacon. 
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Dis/ae-e5m/mo-date, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DISAC- 
COMMODATED; p. pr. & vb. n. DISACCOMMODA- 
TING.] [Prefix dis and accommodate, q.v.; O. Fr. 
desaccommoder.] To put to inconvenience; to in- 
commode, Warburton. 

Dis/ae-edm/mo-da/tion, n, [Prefix dis and ac- 
commodation, q. v.] A state of being unaccommo- 
dated or unsuited. Hale. 

Dis/ae-e6rd’, v. i. [Prefix dis and accord, q. v.}; 
Fr. désaccorder.] To refuse to accord or assent. 
[ Obs.] Spenser. 

Dis/ae-e6rd/ant, a, Not accordant. Fabyan. 

Dis/ae-etis/tom, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISACCUS- 
TOMED; p. pr. & vb, n. DISACCUSTOMING.] [Prefix 
dis and accustom, q.v.; Fr. désaccoutoumer.| ‘To 
destroy the force of habit in; to render unaccus- 
tomed. Johnson, 

Dis/a-cid/i-f¥, v.t. [Prefix dis and acidify, q. v.] 
To free from acid. 

Dis/ae-knowl/edge (-ak-ndl/ej), v. t. [imp. & p.p. 
DISACKNOWLEDGED; p. pr. & vb. n. DISACKNOWL- 
EDGING.] [Prefix dis and acknowledge, q.v.] To 
refuse to acknowledge; to deny; to disown. South. 

Dis/ae-quiint’, v. t. [Prefix dis and acquaint, 
q. v.; O. Fr. désaccointer.]. To render unacquaint- 
ed; to make unfamiliar. [Obs.] 

While my sick heart 
With dismal smart 
Is disacquainted never. Ferrick. 

Dis/ae-quaint/ange, n. [Prefix dis and acquaint- 
ance, q. v.] Neglect or disuse of familiarity, or 
familiar acquaintance. [Obs.] South. 

Dis/a-dérn’, v.t. [Prefix dis and adorn, q. v.] To 
deprive of ornaments. Congreve. 

Dis/ad-vange’,v.¢. [Prefix dis and advance, q.v.; 
O. Fr. desavancer.] To cause to draw back; to 


cause to retire. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Dis/ad-vance’, v. i. To keep or fall back; to re- 

tire. [obs.) Fletcher. 
Dis/ad-van 


tage, n. 
q. v.3 Fr. désavantage.)} 
1. Deprivation ofadvantage ; unfavorable or preju- 
dicial quality, condition, circumstance, or the like; 
that which prevents success, or causes loss or in- 
jury. 
I was brought here under the disadvantage of being un- 
known by sight to any of you. Hunks. 
Abandoned by their great patron, the faction henceforward 
acted at disadvantage. Palfrey. 
2. Loss; detriment; prejudice to interest, fame, 
credit, profit, or other good; as, to sell goods to 
disadvantage. 
They would throw a construction on his conduct to his dis- 
advantage before the public. Bancroft. 
Syn.—Detriment; injury; hurt; loss; damage. 
Dis/ad-van/tage, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISADVAN- 
TAGED; p. pr. & vb. nN. DISADVANTAGING.] To 
injure the interest of; to be detrimental or prejudi- 
cial to. [Obs.] fuller. 
Dis/ad-van/tage-a-ble, a. Injurious; disadvan- 
tageous. [Obs. Bacon. 
DAS Ad vansa! seo uss a. [Prefix dis and advan- 
tageous, q.v.; Fr. désavantageux.] Attended with 
disadvantage ; unfavorable to success or prosperity ; 
inconvenient; prejudicial; as, the situation of an 
army is disadvantageous for attack or defense. 
Even in the disadvantageous position in which he had been 
placed, he gave clear indications of future excellence. Prescott. 
Dis-ad/van-ta/geotis-ly, adv. In a disadvanta- 
geous manner; with loss or inconvenience. 
Dis-id/van-ta’Seotis-mess, n. Unfavorableness 
to success; inconvenience; loss, 
Dis/ad-vént/iire (53), n. [Prefix dis and advent- 


[Prefix dis and advantage, 


ure, q. v.; O. Fr. desadventure.] Misfortune. 
[ Obs.] Raleigh. 
Dis/ad-vént/tir-otis, a. Unprosperous; unfortu- 
nate. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Dis/ad-vise’, v.t. tage: dis and advise, g.v.] To 
advise against; to dissuade from, [Obs.] Boyle, 

Dis/af-féet’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISAFFECTED}; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DISAFFECTING.] [Prefix dis and 
affect, q. v.] 

1. To alienate or diminish the affection of; to 
render less friendly; to fill with discontent and un- 
friendliness. 

They had attempted to disaffect and discontent his majesty’s 
late army. larendon. 

2. To disturb the functions of; to disorder; to 
derange. ‘It disaffects the bowels.” Hammond. 

3. To lack affection for; to be alienated from, or 
indisposed toward; to dislike. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Dis/af-féet/ed-ly, adv. In a disaffected manner. 

Dis/af-féet/ed-mess, n. The quality of being dis- 
affected. [Rare.] Strype. 

Dis/af-fé€e/tion (-ftk/shun), n. [Prefix dis and af- 
Section, q. v.] 

1. State of being disaffected; alienation or want 
of affection or good-will; unfriendliness; disloyalty. 

In the making laws, princes must have regard to... the 
affections and disaffections of the people. Bp. Taylor. 

2. Disorder; bad constitution. [Rare.] Wiseman. 

Syn.—Dislike; disgust; unfriendliness; ill-will; al- 
ienation; disloyalty; hostility. 

Dis/af-tée/tion-ate, a. [Prefix dis and affection- 
ate, q. v.] Not well disposed; unfriendly; disaf- 
fected. [Obs.] Blount, 

Dis/af-firm/ (18), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. DISAFFIRMED ; 





ique, firm; ddéne, 


“DISATIEY- ; 


p. pr. & vb. 2. DISAFFIRMING.] [Prefix dis and 
affirm, q. Vv.) 

1. To assert the contrary of; to contradict; to 
deny ;—said of that which has been asserted. 

2. (Law.) To refuse to confirm; to annul, as a 
judicial decision, by a contrary judgment of a supe- 
rior tribunal. 

Dis/af-firm/an¢e ,n. [Prefix dis and afirmance,q.y.] 

1. The act of disaflirming; denial; negation. 

2. (Law.) Overthrow or annulment by the decision 
of asuperior tribunal ; as, disafirmance of judgment. 

Dis-af/fixmia/tion, n. The act of disaflirming; 
negation; refutation, 

Dis/af-for/est, v. t. [Prefix dis and afforest, q. v.] 
(Zing. Law.) To reduce from the privileges of a for- 
est to the state of common ground; to strip of forest 
laws and privileges. 

By charter 9 Henry III. many forests were disafforested. 

Blackstone. 

After many disafforestings and encroachments [Sherwood 

Forest] contained an equal space with that of New Forest. 
Howitt. 

Dis-ig’gre-gate, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. DISAGGRE- 
GATED; p.pr. & vb. 2. DISAGGREGATING.] [Pre- 
fix dis and aggregate, q. v.; Fr. désagréger.] To 
destroy the aggregation of; to separate into compo- 
nent parts. 

Dis-ig/gre-gi/tion, n. [Prefix dis and aggrega- 
tion, q. v.; Fr. désagrégation.| The act of disag- 
gregating, or separating an aggregate body into 
its component parts; the state thus resulting. 

Dis/a-gree’, v.%. [imp.& p.p. DISAGREED}; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. DISAGREEING.] [ener dis and agree, 
q.v.; Fr. désagréer, to displease. | 

1. To fail to accord; not to agree; to lack har- 
mony; to differ; to be at variance. 

They reject the plainest sense of Scripture because it seems 
to disagree with what they call reason. Atterbury. 

2. To differ in opinion; to hold discordant views ; 
to be at controversy. 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? Pope. 

3. To be unsuited; to have unfitness; as, medi- 
cine sometimes disagrees with the patient; food 
often disagrees with the stomach or the taste, 

{2 Usually followed by with, sometimes by fo, rarely 
by from; as, I disagree to your proposal, 

Syn.—To differ; vary; dissent. 

Dis/a-gree/a-ble, a. [Prefix dis and agreeable, 
q. v.; Fr. désagréable.] 

1. Not agreeable, conformable, or congruous; 
contrary ; unsuitable. 

This conduct was disagreeable to her natural sincerity. 

Broome. 

2. Exciting repugnance; unpleasant; offensive; 
displeasing. 

That which is disagreeable to one is many times agreeable 
to another, or disagreeable in a less degree. Wallaston. 

Dis/a-gree’a-ble-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being disagreeable; unsuitableness; contrariety; 
unpleasantness; offensiveness to the senses. 

Dis/a-gree’a-bly, adv. In a disagreeable manner; 
unsuitably ; offensively. 

Bis/a-gree/ange, n. Disagreement. [Obs.] Udal. 

Dis/a-gree/ment, 7. [Prefix dis and agreement, 
q.v.; Fr. désagrément, disagreeable circumstance, 
disagreeableness. ] 

1. The act of disagreeing, or the state of being 
disagreed; dissimilitude; diversity. 

2. Difference of opinion. 

3. Unsuitableness; unadaptedness, 

4. A falling out, or controversy; difference. 

Syn.—Difference; diversity; dissimilitude; unlike- 
ness ; discrepancy ; variance; dissent ; misunderstand- 
ing; dissension ; division; dispute; jar; wrangle; discord. 

Dis'a-gré/er, n. One who disagrees. Hammond. 

Dis/al-liége’/, v. ¢. [Prefix dis and L. Lat. allegiare. 
See ALLEGIANCE.] To alienate the allegiance of. 
[ Obs.] Milton. 

Dis/al-low/’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISALLOWED; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. DISALLOWING.] [Prefix dis and al- 
low, q.v.] To refuse to allow, permit, authorize, 
or sanction; to deny the force or validity of; to dis- 
own and reject; —said technically of accounts and 
charges. 

A living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of 

od. Pet. ii. 4. 

That the edicts of Cesar we may at all times disallow, but 

the statutes of God for no reason*we may reject. Milton. 
‘ Sy neenee disapprove; prohibit; censure; condemn; 
reject. 

Dis/al-low’, v. 7. To refuse permission; not to 
grant; not to assent, 

What follows, if we disallow of this? Shak. 

Dis/al-low’a-ble, a. [Prefix dis and allowable, 
q.v.] Not allowable; not to be suffered. Raleigh. 

Dis/al-low/a-ble-mess, n. The state of being dis- 
allowable. 

OW ee nN. 

avs 
: 1. The act of disallowing; refusal to admit or 
permit; rejection, 

2. (Mus.) An anomalous formation or succes- 
sion of chords, as two consecutive perfect fifths in 
the same direction. Moore. 

Syn.—Disapprobation ; prohibition ; condemnation ; 
censure; rejection. 


[Prefix dis and allowance, 


Dis/al-ly’,v.¢. [Prefix dis and ally, q. v.; Fr. désal- 


for, dg, wolf, food, foot; 





DISANALOGICAL 


lier.) ‘To part, as an alliance; to separate; to 
undo. [Obs. and rare.] 
Both so loosely disallied 
Their nuptials. Milton, 
Dis-in/a-168/ie-al, a. Not analogous. [Obs.] Hale. 
Dis-ineh/or (-Ank’ur), v. ¢. [Prefix dis and anchor, 
.v.; Fr. désancrer.] To raise the anchor of, as a 
ship; to free from the restraint of an anchor. 
Obs. Heywood, 
Dis/an-SéVie-al, a. [Prefix dis and angelical, q. v.] 
Not belonging to, or resembling, angels; not angel- 
ical. [Obs.] Coventry. 
Dis-in/i-mate, v.t. [imp.& p. p. DISANIMATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DISANIMATING.] [Prefix dis and 
animate, q.v.; O. Fr. desanimer.] 
1. To deprive of life. [Obs.] Boyle, 
2. To deprive of spirit or courage ; to discourage ; 


to dishearten; to deject. Shak. 
Dis-in/i-ma@/tion, n. [Prefix dis and animation, 

q. Vv. 
ile Piatto of life. [Obs.] Browne. 


2. The state of being disanimated or discouraged ; 
depression of spirits. 

Dis/an-méx’, v.¢. [Prefix dis and annex, q. v.] To 
disunite; to separate from any thing to which at- 
tachment has existed. State Trials. 

Dis/an-nuil’, v.¢. [Prefix dis and annul, q.v.] To 

annul; to render void. Shak. 

(> The prefix in this word and its derivatives is in- 
tensive, and not negative. 

Dis/an-niil/ler, ». One who annuls. Beau. f Fl. 

Dis/an-ntil/ment, n. Annulment. 

Dis/a-noint’, v.t. [Prefix dis and anoint, q. v.] 
To invalidate the consecration of; to render as if 
unanointed. [Obs.] Milton. 

Dis/ap-par’el, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISAPPARELED ; 
Dp. pr. & vd n. eee et dis and 
apparel, q.v.; O. Fr. desapareiller.) To disrobe; 
to strip of raiment. Junius, 1635. 

Dis/ap-péar’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. DISAPPEARED ; 
pt. vb. 2. DISAPPEARING.] [Prefix dis and 
appear, q.v.] 

1. To vanish from the sight; to pass from view; 
to become invisible; to cease to appear or to be per- 
ceived; to be no longer seen; as, darkness disap- 
pears at the approach of light; a ship disappears as 
she sails from port. 

2. To cease to be or exist; to become merged or 
concealed in something else; as, the epidemic has 
disappeared ; a trunk of a tree disappears upward 
by a continued subdivision into branches. 

Dis‘/ap-péar/ang¢e, n. [Prefix dis and appearance, 
q. v.] The act of disappearing; removal from 
sight; vanishing. 

Dis/ap-pénd’en-¢y, n. A detachment or sepa- 
ration from a former connection. [Lare.] 

Dis/ap-pénd/ent, a. Separated or freed from a 
former connection or dependence; independent; 
disconnected. [fare. 

Dis/ap-point’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISAPPOINTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. DISAPPOINTING.] [Prefix dis and 
appoint, q. V.; properly, to unfix or unsettle; Fr. 
désappointer, O. Fr. disappointer.)} 

1. To defeat of expectation or hope; to hinder 
from the attainment of that which was intended, 

_ desired, hoped, or expected; to balk; as, a man is 
disappointed of his hopes or expectations, or his 
hopes, desires, intentions, or expectations are dis- 
appointed ; abad season disappoints the farmer of his 
crops; a defeat disappoints an enemy of his spoil. 

Without counsel purposes are disappointed. Prov. xv. 22. 
2. To frustrate; to foil; to hinder of result. 
The retiring foe 
Shrinks from the wound, and disappoints the blow. Addison. 

Syn.— To tantalize; fail; frustrate; balk; baffle; de- 
lude; foil; defeat. See TANTALIZE. 

Dis/ap-point’ed, p.a. 1. Defeated of expectation 
or hope; balked. 

2. Not appointed or in readiness; unprepared. 
[ Obs. and very rare.] 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled. Shak. 

Dis/ap-point/ment, n. [Prefix dis and appoint- 
ment, q. v.; Fr. désappoiniement. ] 

1. The act of disappointing, or the state of being 
disappointed; defeat or failure of expectation or 
hope; miscarriage of design or plan; frustration. 

If we hope for things of which we have not thoroughly con- 


~ sidered the value, our disappointment will be greater than our 
pleasure in the fruition of them. Addison. 


2. That which disappoints. 
Syn.—Miscarriage; frustration; balk. 

Dis/ap-pré/ci-ate (-shi-at), v. t. [imp. & p. p. DIs- 
APPRECIATED; Pp. pr. & vb. n, DISAPPRECIATING. ] 
[Prefix dis and appreciate, q. v.] To undervalue; 
not to esteem. 

Dis-ap/pro-ba/tion, n. [Prefix dis and approba- 
tion, q. v.; Fr. désapprobation.} The act of disap- 
proving; mental condemnation of what is judged 
wrong, unsuitable, or inexpedient; feeling of cen- 
sure, 

We have ever expressed the most unqualified disapproba- 
tion of all the steps. Burke, 

Dis-ip’pro-ba-to-ry, a. [Prefix dis and approba- 
tory, q. v.] Containing disapprobation; tending to 
disapprove. 


Dis/ap-pro/pri-ate, a. [Prefix dis and appropri- 
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ate, q.v.] (Law.) Severed from the appropriation 
or possession of a spiritual corporation, 

The appropriation may be severed, and the church become 
disappropriate, two ways, Blackstone. 

Dis/ap-pro’/pri-ate, v.t. [Prefix dis and appro- 
priate, v., q. v.; Fr. désapproprier.} 

1. To release from individual ownership or pos- 
session. Milton. 

2. (Law.) To sever from appropriation or posses- 
sion by a spiritual corporation. 

The appropriations of the several parsonages... would 
have been, by the rules of the common ie disappropriated, 

Blackstone, 

Dis/ap-prov/al,n. [Prefix dis and approval, q. v.] 
Disapprobation; dislike. 

Dis/ap-prove’ (-ap-proov’), vw. t. [imp. & p. p. 
DISAPPROVED; p. pr. & vb. nN. DISAPPROVING.] 
[Prefix dis and approve, q. v.; Fr. désapprouver. ] 

1. To pass unfavorable judgment upon; to con- 
demn by an act of the judgment; to regard as wrong 
or inexpedient; to censure; as, we often disapprove 
the conduct of others. 

2. To refuse official approbation to; to disallow; 
to decline to sanction; as, the sentence of the court- 
martial was disapproved by the commander-in-chief, 

(a It is often followed by of; as, to disapprove of be- 
havior. But modern usage inclines to omit of. 

Dis/ap-prov/ing-ly, adv. In a disapproving man- 
ner. 

Dis/ard,n. [O. Eng. disar, dizard, dizzard. See 
DizzARD.] Adizzard. See DizzArD. Burton. 

Dis-itirm/ (91),v.¢. [imp.& p. p. DISARMED}; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DISARMING.] [Prefix dis and arm, q.v.; Fr. 
désarmer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. desarmar, It. disarmare.] 

1. To deprive of arms; to take away the weapons 
of; to deprive of the means of attack or defense; to 
render defenseless. 

Security disarms the best appointed army. Fuller. 

2. To deprive of the means or the disposition to 
harm; to divest of the power to terrify; to render 
innocuous; as, to disarm rage or passion, 

Dis-iivm’/a-ment, 7. The act of disarming, 

Dis-iirm/er,. One who disarms. 

ee ee ke v.t. [imp. & p.p. DISARRANGED ; 
p. pr. & vb. XN. DISARRANGING.] [Prefix dis and 
arrange, q. v.; Fr. désarranger.] To unsettle or 
disturb the order or due arrangement of; to throw 
out of order. 

Dis/ar-range/ment, n. The act of disarranging, 
pris state of being disarranged; confusion; dis- 
order. 

Dis/ar-ray’ (-ar-ra/), v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISAR- 
RAYED; p. pr. & vb. 2. DISARRAYING.]_ [Prefix dis 
and array, V., q. v.; O. Fr. desarroyer. 

1. To throw into disorder; to break the array of, 

Who with fiery steeds 
Oft disarrayed the foes in battle ranged. 
2. To take off the dress of; to unrobe. 
Him did disarray, 
And all his face deformed with infamy. Spenser. 

Dis/ar-ray’, n. [Prefix dis and array,n.; O. Fr. 
desarroy, N. Fr. désarroi.} 

1. Want of array or regular order; disorder; con- 
fusion. 

Disrank the troops, set all in disarray. Daniel. 

2. State of being imperfectly or confusedly at- 
tired; undress. Spenser. 

Dis/ar-tie/t-late, v.t. To divide; to sunder; 
to separate. 

Dis/ar-tie/G-la/tion, n. [Prefix dis and articula- 
tion, q. v.] The sundering of joints or articulations. 

Dis/as-sént’, v. i. [Prefix dis and assent, q. v.] 
To dissent. [Obs.] 

Dis/as-sént’, nm. Dissent. [Obs.] Hail. 

Dis/as-sént/er, n. One who disassents; a dissenter. 
[ Obs.] State Trials. 

Dis-as’si-dii/i-ty, n. [Prefix dis and _assiduity, 
q.v.] Want of assiduity or care. [Obs.] Wotton. 

Dis/as-s0/ci-ate (-shi-at), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DIs- 
ASSOCIATED; p. pr. & vb. n. DISASSOCIATING. 

Prefix dis and associate, q. v.; Fr. désassocier. 
To disconnect from things associated; to disunite. 

Dis-as/ter (diz-ts/ter, 91), n. ([Fr. désastre, Pr. 
desastre, Sp. & Pg. desastro, It. disastro, from dis 
and Fr. & Pr. astre, Sp., Pg., & It. astro, Lat. 
astrum, Gr. dorpoyv, dornp, star; a word of astro- 
logical origin. ] 

* ]. An unpropitious or baleful aspect of a planet 
or star; an ill portent. [Obs.] ‘Disasters in the 
sun.” Shak. 

2. An unfortunate event, especially a sudden 
misfortune; misfortune; mishap; calamity; as, we 
met with many disasters on the road, 

Syn.—Calamity ; misfortune ; mishap ; mischance ; 
unhappiness; grief. See CALAMITY. 

Dis-is/ter, v.t. 1. To blast by the influence of a 
baleful star. [Obds.] Spenser. 

2. To bring harm upon; to injure. Thomson. 

Dis-As/ter-ly, adv. Disastrously. [Obs.] Drayton. 

Dis-’s/trotis, a. [Fr. désastreux, Pr. desastruc, 
Sp. & Pg. desastroso, It. disastroso. See supra.] 

1. Full of unpropitious stellar influences; unpro- 
pitious; ill-boding. [Obs.] 

The moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds. Dilton. 

2. Attended with suffering or disaster; unfortu- 
nate; calamitous. 


Fenton. 











DISBLAME 


A disastrous green Toe which had been changed to a 
hundred hues by win i W. Scott. 


and rain. 
Dis-as/trotis-ly, adv. In a disastrous manner; 
unfortunately. 
Dis-as/trotis-mess, n. 
tousness. 
Dis/at-tire’, v.t. [Prefix dis and attire, q. v.] To 
deprive of attire; to unrobe. Spenser. 
Dis'‘aug-mént/, v. ¢. [Prefix dis and augment, 
.q.v.] To diminish, [Ods. and rare.} 
That everlasting treasure, 
Which force deprives not, fortune disauyments not. Quarles. 
Dis-au/thor-ize, v.¢. [Prefix dis and authorize, 
q.v.] To deprive of credit or authority; to dis- 
credit. [ Obs. Wotton. 
Dis/a-vént/tire (53), n. Misfortune; misadvent- 
ure. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Dis'a-vént/tir-otis, a. Misadventurous. Spenser. 
Dis‘a-vouch/, v.t. [Prefix dis and avouch, q. v.] 
To retract profession of; to disavow. [2.] Davies. 
Dis/a-vow’!, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DISAVOWED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. DISAVOWING.] [Prefix dis and avow, q.v.; 
Fr. désavouer.] 

1. To refuse to own or acknowledge; to deny 
responsibility for, approbation of, and the like; to 
disclaim ; to disown ; to disallow; as, he was charged 
with embezzlement, but he disavows the fact. 

2. To deny; to show the contrary of; to disprere. 

Yet can they never 
Toss into air the freedom of my birth, 
Or disavow my blood Plantagenet’s. Ford. 
Dis/a-vow/al, n. The act of disavowing, disclaim- 
ing, or disowning; rejection and denial. 
A disavowal of fear often proceeds from fear. Richardson. 
Dis/a-vow/ange, n. Disavowal. [Obs.] South. 
Dis/a-vow/er, 2. Onc who disayows. 
Dis/a-vow/ment, . Disavowal; a disowning. 
[ Obs.) Wotton. 

Dis-band/,v.t. [imp.& p. p. DISBANDED; p. pr. & 
vb. R. DISBANDING.] [Pref. dis and band, q. v.; O. 
Fr. desbander, now débander.] 

1. To scatter; to loose the bands or banded exist- 
ence of; to disperse; especially, to break up the 
military organization of; to dismiss from military 
service; as, to disband an army or a regiment. 

2. To unbind; to set free; to divorce. 

And therefore ...she ought to be disbanded. Milton. 

Dis-band’, v.i. To become separated, broken up, 

dissolved, or scattered; especially, to quit military 
service by breaking up organization, 

Human society may disband. Tillotson, 

When both rocks and all things shall disband. Herbert. 


Dis-band/ment, 7. The act of disbanding. 

Dis-biir’, v. ¢. (Law.) To expel from the bar; — said 
of barristers, who, in England, may be excluded 
from the bar in accordance with power vested in 
the benchers of the four inns of court, subject to an 
appeal to the fifteen judges. Wharior. 

Dis-biirvk’, v.¢. [Pref. dis and bark, a small ship; 
O. Fr. desbarquer, now débarquer, It. disbarcare, 
sbarcare.| To put on shore; to disembark ; to 


Unfortunateness; calami- 


debark. Pope. 
Dis-biirk’, v. ¢t. [Prefix dis and bark, q. v.] ‘To 
strip of bark; to bark. Boyle. 


om | 
To debase or de- 


Dis-base’, v.t. [Sec DEBASE. 
grade, [Obs.] 
Nor you nor your house were so much as spoken of before 
I disbased myself. B, Jonson. 
Dis/be-cedéme! (-ktim’), v. f. To misbecome. [Obs.} 
Massinger. 
[Prefix dis and belief, q. v.] 


Dis/be-liéf’, n. 
refusal of credit; 


1. The act of disbelieving ; 
denial of belief. 

Our belief or disbelief of a thing does not alter the nature 
of the thing. Tillotson. 

2. A system of error. 

Nugatory disbeliefs wound off and done with. J. Taylor. 

Syn.—Distrust; unbelief; skepticism.—DrsBeier, 
UNBELIEF. Unbeliefis a mere failure to admit; disbeliey 
is a positive rejection. One may be an unbeliever in 
Christianity from ignorance or want of inquiry; a dis- 
believer has the proofs before him, and incurs the guilt of 
setting them aside. Unbelief is usually open to conyvic- 
tion; disbelief is already convinced as to the falsity of 
that which it rejects. Men often tell a story in such a 
manner that we regard every thing they say with w7belief. 
Familiarity with the worst parts of human nature often 
leads us into a disbelief in many good qualities which 
really exist among men. 

Dis/be-liéve’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. DISBELIEVED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DISBELIEVING.] [Prefix dis and be- 
lieve, q. v.] Not to believe; to hold not to be true 
or actual; to refuse credit to; as, some men disbe- 
lieve the inspiration of the Scriptures, and the 
immortality of the soul. 

Dis/be-liéw’er, n. One who disbelieves, or refuses 
belief, Watts. 

Dis-bénech/, v. t. [Prefix dis and bench, q. v.] To 
drive from a bench or seat. [Obs.and rare.] Shak. 

Dis-bénd’, v. t. [Prefix dis and bend, q.v.] To 
unbend; to relax or render incapable of action. 

As liberty a courage doth impart, oh 
So bondage doth disbend, else break, the heart. Stirling. 

Dis-bind/, v. ¢. [Prefix dis and bind, q. v.]_ To 
untie; to loosen. Mede. 

Dis-blame’, v.¢. [Prefix dis and blame, q.v.] To 
clear from blame. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
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DISBODIED 


Dis-bdd/ied (-b6d/id), a. [Prefix dis and bodied, 
q.v.] Disembodied. [Obs.] Glanville, 
Dis/bos-ea/tion (-ka/shun), n. [Prefix dis and Fr. 
bosquet, grove.} The act of converting forest land 
into cleared or arable land; removal of a forest. 
pop Scott. 
Dis-bow/el, v. ¢. [imp.& p. p. DISBOWELED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DISBOWELING.] [Prefix dis and bowel, 
q. v.] To take out the intestines of; to disem- 
bowel; to eviscerate. Spenser. 
Dis-branch/, v. ¢. [Prefix dis and branch, q. v.] 
1. To cut off or separate, as a branch from a tree. 

2. To deprive of branches. [Lare.] Evelyn. 

Dis-buid’, v.¢. [Prefix dis and bud, q. v.] To de- 
prive of buds or shoots, as for training or econo- 
mizing the vital strength of a tree. 

Dis-bfir/den (-bfir/dn), v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISBUR- 
DENED; p. pr. & vb. nN. DISBURDENING.] [Prefix 
dis and burden, q. v.] 

1. To rid of a burden; to relieve of something 

' which oppresses or weighs down; to unload; to 

disencumber; to unburden. 

He did it to disburden a conscience, Feltham. 

My meditations... will, I hope, be more calm, being thus 

disburdened. Hammond, 

2. To lay off, as something oppressive ; to become 
relieved of; to discharge. 

I yet may disburden a passion. Sidney. 

Syn.—To unload; discharge; disencumber; free; re- 

lieve. 

Dis-bfir’den, v.i. To ease the mind. Milton. 

Dis-bfir/Seon (-bfir/jun), v. ¢. To strip of burgeons 
or buds. Holland, 

Dis-barse’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. DISBURSED (dis- 
birst’); p. pr. & vb. n. DISBURSING. ] Begin dis 
and burse,q.v.; O. Fr. desbourser, now débourser.] 
To pay out; to expend. 

Dis-biirse/ment, n. [Fr. déboursement.] 

1. The act of disbursing or paying out. 

2. That which is disbursed or paid out; as, the 
annual disbursements exceed the income. 

Dis-bfirs’/er, n. One who pays out or disburses 
money. 

Dis-biir’then, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DISBURTHENED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. DISBURTHENING.] [Prefix dis and 
burthen, q. v-] To disburden; to relieve of a load, 

Dise,n. [Lat. discus.] A flat circular plate or sur- 
face; adisk. See Disk. 

Dise’al, a. Pertaining to a disk. 

Dis-eal/ce-ate, v. t. [Lat. discalceatus, unshod, 
from dis and calceus, shoe.} To strip, pull, or put 
off shoes or sandals from. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

Dis-eal/¢e-a’tion, n. The act of pulling off the 
shoes or sandals. [Obs.] ‘‘The custom of discal- 
ceation, or putting off their shoes at meals.” Browne, 

Dis-eamp’,v.t. [Prefix dis and camp, q.v.] To 
drive from acamp. [Obs.] Holland. 

Dis-ein’/dy, v.i. [Prefix dis and candy, q.v.] To 
melt; to dissolve. [Obs.] Shak. 

Dis/eant, n. See DESCANT. 

Dis/ea-pac/i-tate, v.t. [Prefix dis and capacitate, 
q.v.] To deprive of capacity. [are.] 

Dis-eiird’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. DISCARDED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. DISCARDING.] [Prefix dis and card, q. v.; 
Sp. & Pg. descartar, It. scartare, Fr. écarter.] 

1. To throw out of the hand as useless ; — said of 
cards. 

2. To cast off as useless or as no longer of ser- 
vice; to dismiss from employment, contidence, or 
favor; to discharge; to turn away. 

They blame the favorites, and think it nothing extraor- 
dinary that the queen should... resolve to discard them. 

Swift. 

3. To put or thrust away; to refuse to entertain 
or deal with; to reject. 

A man discards the follies of boyhood. I. Taylor. 

Syn.—To dismiss; displace; discharge; cashier. 


Dis-eiir’nate,-a. [Lat. dis and carnatus, fleshy, 
from caro, carnis, flesh; It. discarnato, scarnato, 
Sp. & Pg. descarnado, Pr. descarnat, Fr. décharné. } 
Stripped of flesh. [Obs.] Glanville. 

Dis-ease’, v.t. [Prefix dis and case, q. v.] To take 


off a covering from; to strip; to undress. Shak. 
Wis-céde’, v.z. [Lat. dis and cedere, to yield.] To 
yield or give up. [Obs.] Fuller. | 


Dis/cep-ta’tion, n. [Lat. disceptatio, from discep- 
tare, to settle a dispute, to dispute, from dis and cap- 
tare, to strive, to catch at, v. intens. of capere, to 
seize.] Controversy; disputation. [Obds.] 

Nothing but verbose janglings and endless disceptations. 
Strype. 

Dis’/cep-ta/tor, n. [See supra.] One who arbi- 
trates or decides. [Obs.] 

Dis-cérn/ (diz-ztrn/, 14, 65), v. t. [imp. & p. p. DIS- 
CERNED; p. pr. & vb. N. DISCERNING.] ([Lat. dis- 
cernere, from dis and cernere, to separate, to dis- 
tinguish by the senses, especially by the eyes, to 
perceive; Hr. discerner, Sp. & Pg. discernir, It. dis- 
cernere, scernere. | 

1. To behold as separate; to note the distinctive 
character of; to discriminate; to distinguish, 
So is my lord the king to discern good and bad. 2 Sam, xiv. 17. 


2. To make out and distinguish by the eye; to 
perceive and recognize. 

3. To perceive with the mind; to have cognizance 
of; to apprehend with distinctness. 
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4. To mark as different; to separate from other 
things and distinguish. 

For nothing else discerns the virtue or the vice. B. Jonson. 

Syn.—To perceive; distinguish; discover; penctrate ; 
discriminate; espy; descry. See PERCEIVE. 

Dis-cérn/ (diz-ztrn’), v.t. 1. To see or understand 
the difference; to make distinction; as, to discern 
between good and evil, truth and falsehood. 

2. To take cognizance. [Obs.] 
Dis-cérn’ange, n. Discernment. [0bs.] 
Dis-cérn/er (diz-ztrn/er), 2. One who, or that which, 

discerns, distinguishes, perceives, or separates, 

He was a great observer and discerner of men’s natures and 
humors. Clarendon. 

The word of God is quick and powerful, ...a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart. Heb. iv. 12. 

Dis-cérn/i-ble (diz-ztrn/i-bl), a. [Lat. discerni- 
bilis, It. discernevole.] Capable of being discerned 
or perceived by the eye; capable of being distin- 
guished or apprehended by the understanding; dis- 
coverable; distinguishable; as, a star is discernible 
by the eye; the identity or difference of ideas is dis- 
cernible by the understanding. 

The effect of the privations and sufferings ... was discern- 
ible to the last in his temper and deportment. Macaulay. 

Syn.—Perceptible; distinguishable; apparent; visi- 
ble; evident; manifest. 

Dis-cérn/i-ble-ness, 7. 
cernible, 

Dis-cérn/i-bly, adv. Ina manner to be discerned, 
seen, or discovered; visibly. Hammond. 

Dis-cérn/ing-ly, adv. In a discerning manner; 
with judgment; skillfully. 

Dis-cérn’ment, n. [Fr. discernement, It. discerni- 
mento, Sp. discernimiento. | 

1. The act of discerning. 

2. The power or faculty of the mind by which 
it distinguishes one thing from another; power of 
viewing differences in objects, and their relations 
and tendencies; acuteness; sagacity; insight; as, 
the errors of youth often proceed from the want of 
discernment. 

Syn.— Judgment; acuteness; discrimination; pene- 
tration; sagacity.— DISCERNMENT, PENETRATION, DIs- 
CRIMINATION. Discernment is accuracy and keenness of 
mental vision; penetration is the power of seeing deeply 
into a subject in spite of every thing that intercepts the 
view; discrimination is a capacity of tracing out minute 
distinctions and the nicest shades of thought. A discern- 
ing man is not easily misled; one of a penetrating mind 
sees a multitude of things which escape others; a dis- 
criminating judgment detects the slightest differences. 

Dis-cérp/ (14), v. t. Lee discerpere, from dis and 
ne to pluck, pluck or tear off; O. It. discer- 
pere. 

1. To tear in pieces; to rend. [Obs.] 

2. To separate; to disunite. [Obs.] Wollaston. 
Dis-cérp/i-bil/i-ty, n. Capability or liableness to 

be torn asunder or disunited. [are.] [Written 
also discerptibility.] Wollaston. 

Dis-cérp/i-ble, a. [See DIsceRP.] Capable of be- 
ing torn asunder, or disunited by violence. [fare.] 
[Written also discerptible. ] Bailey. 

Dis-¢érp/ti-bil/i-ty, n. Sce DISCERPIBILITY. 

Dis-cérp/ti-ble, a. See DISCERPIBLE. 

Dis-cérp/tion, n. [See Discerp.] The act of pull- 
ing to pieces, or of separating the parts. Cudworth. 

Dis’cert,n. The same as DESSERT. [ Obs. and rare. ] 
“When the discert was set on the table.” Evelyn. 

Dis-¢és/siom (-sésh/un), n. [Lat. discessio, from dis- 
cedere, discessum, from dis and cedere, to go away 
from.] Departure. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Dis-charge’/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISCHARGED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. DISCHARGING.] [Prefix dis and charge, 
q.v.; O. Fr. descharger, Pr. & Sp. descargar, It. 
scaricare, Catal. descarregar, L. Lat. discargare, 
discarricare.] 

1. To relieve of a charge, load, or burden; to 
empty of a load or cargo; to unload; as, to dis- 
charge a vessel. 

2. To free of the missile with which any thing is 
charged or loaded; to let go the charge of; as, to 
discharge a bow, catapult, &e.;— especially said of 
fire-arms, to fire off; — also, to relieve from astate of 
tension, as a Leyden jar. 

The galleys also did oftentimes, out of their prows, dis- 
charge their great pieces against the city. Knolles. 

3. To relieve of something weighing upon or im- 
pending over one, as a debt, claim, obligation, accu- 
sation, &c.; to absolve; to acquit; to exonerate; to 
clear. ‘“‘Discharged of business, void of strife.” 
Dryden. ‘Tf one man’s fault could discharge an- 
other man of his duty.” J’ Estrange. 

4. To relieve of an office or employment; to send 
away from service; to dismiss. 

Discharge the common sort 
With pay and thanks. Shak. 
Grindal... was discharged the government of his see. Jlilton. 


5. To take away, put forth, or remove, as a 
charge or burden; to take out, as that with which 
any thing is loaded or filled; as, to dischargea cargo. 

6. To let fly, as a missile; to shoot. 

They do discharge their shot of courtesy. Shak. 

7. To throw off the obligation of, as a debt, obli- 
gation, or duty; to relieve one’s self of, by fulfilling 
conditions, performing duty, and the like; hence, 
to perform or execute, as an office, or part. 


Bacon. 


The quality of being dis- 





DISCIPLINARIAN 


Had I a hundred tongues, a wit so large 
As could their hundred offices discharge. | Dryden. 
8. To give forth; to emit or send out; as, a pipe 
discharges water; to let fly; to give vent to; to ut- 
ter; as, to discharge a horrible oath; to send away; 
to dismiss; to release; as, to discharge a prisoner. 
Discharging arch (Arch.), an arch over a door, win- 
dow, &c., to distribute or relieve the pressure. Gwilt.— 
Discharging rod (Zlec.), a bent wire, with knobs at both 
ends, and insulated by a glass handle. It is employed for 
discharging a Leyden jar or an electrical battery. 
Dis-chirge’, v.i. To throw off or deliver a load, 
charge, or burden, 
The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, would not discharge. Bacon. 
Dis-chiirge’,n. 1. The act of discharging; the act 
of relieving of a charge, load, burden, or of some- 
thing that oppresses or weighs upon one, as a debt, 
obligation, accusation, office, and the like; unload- 
ing; firing off; exoneration; acquittance; dismis- 
sion. 
There is no discharge in that war. Eecl. viii. 8. 
2. The act of giving forth, putting away, remoy- 
ing, or getting rid of, a load, burden, obligation, &c. ; 
dismission; letting fly; canceling of a debt or obli- 
gation; performance of a duty; release. ‘“ Indefat- 
igable in the discharge of business.” Motley. 
Nothing can absolve us from the discharge of those duties. 
LD’ Estrange. 
3. The state of being discharged or relieved of a 
debt, obligation, office, and the like; acquittal; dis- 
missal, 
Too secure of our discharge 
From penalty. Milton. 
4. That which discharges or releases from an ob- 
ligation; evidence of release or dismission. 


Hath paid his ransom now and full discharge. Milton. 


5. That which is discharged, or emitted; matter 
Sharp. 


vented. ‘ A thin, serous discharge,” 

Dis-chiir/Zer, n. One 
who, or that which, dis- 
charges; specifically, in 
electricity, an instru- 
ment for discharging a 
Leyden jar, or electrical 
battery, by making a 
connection between the 
teat aes pmo als Discharger and Leyden Jar. 

Dis-chfirch/ (34), v.t. [Prefix dis and church, q. v.] 
To deprive of the rank of a church, or of member- 
ship in a church, 

Dis-cide’, v.t. [Lat. discidere, from dis and ca@- 
dere, to cut to pieces.) To divide; to cleave in two; 
to cut in pieces. [Obs.] 

And as her tongue so was her heart discided. 

Dis/¢iform, a. [Lat. discus, disk, and forma, 
shape; Fr. disciforme.] Having the form of a disk, 
or circular plate. 

Dis-cimet’, a. [Lat. discinctus, p. p. of discingere, 
to ungird, from dis and cingere, to gird.] Ungird- 
ed; loosely dressed. [ Obs.] Scott. 

Dis-¢ind’, v.t. [Lat. discindere, from dis and cin- 
dere, to cut, split.] To part; to divide. [Obs.] Boyle. 

Dis-¢i/ple,n. (Lat. discipulus, for discibulus, from 
discere, to learn; Fr. & Pr. disciple, Sp. & Pg. dis- 
cipulo, It. discipolo, discepolo. | 

1. One who receives, or professes to receive, in- 
struction from another; a scholar; a pupil; as, the 
disciples of Plato. 

2. One who accepts the instructions or doctrines 
of another; one who is guided by another as his 
teacher; a follower; an adherent. 

Syn.— Learner; scholar; pupil; follower; adherent; 
partisan; supporter. 

Dis-¢i’ple, v.t. 1. To teach; totrain. [Obs.] ‘‘ That 
better were in virtues discipled.” Spenser, 

2. To punish; to discipline. [Obs.] Spenser. 

3. To make disciples of; to convert to doctrines 
or principles. 

This authority he employed in sending missionaries to dis- 
ciple all nations. D. Griffin. 

Dis-¢i/ple-ship, n. The state of being a disciple 
or follower in doctrines and precepts. 

Dis-¢ci’pless, n. A female disciple. [Obs.] Udal. 

Dis/ci-plin-a-ble, a. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. disciplina- 
ble, Pg. disciplinavel, It. disciplinabile. See Disct- 
PLINE, v.] 

1. Capable of being disciplined or improved by 
instruction and training. 

2. Liable or deserving to be disciplined, correct- 
ed, or chastised; as, a disciplinable offense. 

Dis/¢i-plin-a-ble-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being disciplinable, improvable by discipline, or 
subject to correction. 

Dis/¢i-plin-al, a. Relating to discipline. Latham. 

Dis/¢i-plin-ant, n. [Lat. disciplinans, p. pr. of 
disciplinare ; It. & Sp. disciplinante. See Discr- 
PLINE, v.] (Zccl.) One of a certain religious or- 
der, so called from their practice of scourging them- 
selves, or imposing other rigid discipline. Smollett. 

Dis/¢ci-plin-a/ri-an, a. Pertaining to discipline. 
“Disciplinarian uncertainties.” Glanville. 

Dis/¢i-plin-a/ri-an, n. 1. One who disciplines; 
one who excels in instructing and training; one who 
enforces rigid discipline; a stickler for the obser- 
vance of rules and methods of training. 





Spenser. 
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DISCIPLINARY 


2. A Puritan or Presbyterian;—so called from 

his rigid adherence to religious discipline. [ Obs. or 

= aret Sanderson. 

Dis’ci-plin-a-ry, a. ([L. Lat. disciplinarius, Fr. 

disciplinaire, It. disciplinario. See infra.) Per- 

taining to discipline; intended for discipline or gov- 
ernment; belonging to a course of training. 

Those canons...were only disciplinary, grounded on 
prudential reasons. Bp. Ferne. 

The evils of life... are disciplinary and remedial. 

‘ Buckminster. 

Dis/¢i-pline, n. [Lat. disciplina, contracted from 
discipulina, from discipulus; Fr. discipline, Pr., 
Sp., Pg., & It. disciplina._ See DisciPe.] 

1. The treatment suited to a disciple or learner; 
education; development of the faculties by instruc- 
tion and exercise; training. 

For he had charge my discipline to frame. —_ Spenser. 

Wife and children are a kind of discipline of gh 

acon. 

2. Training to act in accordance with established 
rules; accustoming to systematic and regular ac- 
tion; drill. 

Their wildness lose, and, quitting nature’s part, 
Obey the rules and discipline of art. Dryden, 

3. Subjection to rule; submissiveness to order 
and control; state of discipline. 

‘The most perfect, who have their passions in the best disci- 
pline. Rogers. 

4.. Severe training, corrective of faults ; instruction 
by means of misfortune, suffering, punishment, &c, 

A sharp discipline of half a century had sufficed to edu- 
cate us. Macaulay. 

5. Correction; chastisement; punishment inflict- 
ed by way of correction and training. 

6. (Zccl.) The enforcement of methods of correc- 
tion against one guilty of ecclesiastical offenses ; re- 
formatory or penal action toward a church member. 

7. The subject matter of instruction; branch of 
knowledge. Wilkins, 

Syn. — Education ; instruction ; culture; correction ; 
chastisement. 

Dis/ci-pline, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. DISCIPLINED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DISCIPLINING.] [L. Lat. disciplinare, from 
Lat. disciplina, discipline; Fr. discipliner, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. disciplinar, It. disciplinare. See supra.) 

1. To educate; to develop by instruction and ex- 
ercise; to train. 

2. To accustom to regular and systematic action ; 
to bring under control; to teach subordination to; 
to drill. ‘“‘ Il armed, and worse disciplined.” Clar- 
endon. “His mind...imperfectly disciplined by 
nature.” Macaulay. 

3. To improve by corrective and penal methods; 
to chastise. 

4. To inflict ecclesiastical censures and penalties 
upon. 

Syn.—To train; form; bring up; regulate; correct; 
chasten; chastise; punish. 

Dis/ci-plin-er, . One who disciplines or teaches. 

Dis-elaim’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISCLAIMED; p.pr. 
& vb. n. DISCLAIMING.] [Prefix dis and claim, q. ee 

1. To reject all claim to; to deny ownership of, 
or responsibility for ; to disown; to disavow. 
“Disclaims the war, asserts his innocence.” Dryden. 

2. To refuse to acknowledge; to renounce; to 
reject. 

He disclaims the authority of Jesus. Farmer. 

3. (Law.) To relinquish or deny haying a claim; 
to disavow another’s claim; to decline accepting, as 
an estate, interest, or office. Burrill. 

Syn.—To disown; disavow; deny; renounce. 

Dis-elaim’, v. i. To disavow all part or share. 

Obs.) _‘** Nature disclaims in thee.” Shak. 

Dis-elaim/er, n. 1. One who disclaims, disowns, 
or renounces, 

2. (Zaw.) A denial, disavowal, or renunciation, as 
of a title, claim, interest, estate, or trust; relinquish- 
ment or waiver of an interest or estate. Burrill, 

3. A public disavowal, as of pretensions, opinions, 


and the like. Burke. 
Dis’ela-ma/tion, n. The act of disclaiming; a 
disavowing. [Obs.] Scott. 

Dis-elame’,v.¢. Toexpel. [0bs.] 
Money did Love disclame. Spenser. 


To take off a cloak from; to un- 
cloak. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
Dis-elose’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISCLOSED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. DISCLOSING.] [Prefix dis and close, q. v.; 
O. Fr. desclos, p. p. of desclore, Lat. disclusus, p. p. 
of discludere, to shut or keep apart, from prefix dis 
and claudere, to shut. See CLOSE.] 
1. To unclose; to open. 
The ostrich layeth her eggs under sand, where the heat of 
the sun discloseth them. Bacon. 
2. To remove a cover or envelope from ; to set free 
from inclosure or restraint; to uncover; to lay open. 
The shells being broken, the stone included in them is 
disclosed. Woodward. 
3. To bring to light; to lay open to the view; to 
cause to appear. 
How softly on the Spanish shore she plays, 
Disclosing rock, and slope, and forest frowh! Byron. 
4. To make known, as that which has been kept 
secret; to reveal; to expose; as, events have dis- 
closed his designs. 


If I disclose my passion, 
Our friendship ’s at an end. 


ey v.t. 


Addison. 
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5. (Her.) To spread open on either side of the 
head ; — said of wings. Ogilvie. 

Syn.— To uncover; open; unvail; discover; reveal; 
divulge; tell; utter. 

Dis-elobse’, v.i. 1. To burst open; to gape. 

2. To make a disclosure or revelation. Dickens. 
Dis-eldse’,n. Disclosure. [Obs.] Young. 
Dis-elos’/er,n. One who discloses or reveals. 
Dis-el0s/iire (dis-kl0/zhur), n. [See supra, and ef, 

CLOSURE. | 

1. The act of disclosing, uncovering, or reveal- 
ing; bringing to light; exposure. 

He feels it [his secret] beating at his heart, rising to his 
throat, and demanding disclosure. D. Webster. 

2. That which is disclosed or revealed. 
Dis-eloud’, v.¢. [Prefix dis and cloud, q.v.] To 

free from clouds, or from that which envelops and 
obscures. [Obs.] ‘ Had disclouded his indarkened 
heart.” Leltham. 

Dis-elout/, v.¢. [Prefix dis and clout, q.v.] To 
take the enveloping cloth or clout from; to unwrap. 

Obs.) Hail. 
Dis-elw/siom (dis-kli/zhun), n. [Lat. disclusio. 

See DISCLOSE.] An emission; a throwing out. 

Rare.) More. 

Dis-edast/, v. i. [Prefix dis and coast, q.v.] To 

depart; to quit the coast, side, or neighborhood of 
any thing; to be separated. [Obs.] 

As far as heaven and earth discoasted lie. G. Fletcher. 

To discoast from the plain and simple way of speech. Barrow. 

Dis/eo-hér’/ent, a. [Prefix dis and coherent, q. v.] 
Incoherent. [Rare.] 

Dis/eoid, n. [See infra.) Any thing having the 
form of a discus or disk, especially a univalve shell 
of which the whorls are disposed vertically. 

Dis/eoid, a. [Gr. dtoxvecdis, 

Dis-eoid’al, from  dickos, a 
round plate, quoit, and «fdos, form 
shape; Fr. discoide. See DIsk. 
Having the form of a disk; — par- 
ticularly applied to those univalve 
shells which have the air-whorls 
disposed vertically on the same 
plane, so as to form a disk, as the 
pearly nautilus. 

Discoid flowers, compound flowers, 
consisting of tubular florets only, as 
the tansy. 

Dis-edVor (dis-ktiV/ur), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DISCOL- 
ORED; p. pr. & vb. nN. DISCOLORING.] [Prefix dis 
and color, q. v.; O. Fr. descolorer, now décolorer, 





Discoid Flowers. 





Pr. & Sp. descolorar, It. & L. Lat. discolorare.]} 

1. To alter the natural hue or color of; to change 
to a different color; to stain; to tinge; as, a drop of 
wine will discolor a glass of water; silver is discol- 
ored by sea-water. 

2. To alter the true complexion or appearance 
of; to puta false hue upon. ‘ To discolor all your 
ideas.” Watts. 

Dis-edl/or-a/tion, n. [O. Fr. descoloration, now 
décoloration, Pr. descoloracio, It. discolorazione.)} 

1. The act of discoloring or the state of being dis- 
colored; alteration of hue or appearance. 

2. Discolored spot; stain. 

Dis-e6l/ored (dis-ktil/urd), p. a, 

1. Altered in color; stained. 

2. Variegated; of divers colors. [Rave.] *‘ That 
ever wore discolored arms.” Chapman. 

Dis-edm/fit (dis-ktim/fit), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DIS- 
COMFITED; p. pr. & vb. 2. DISCOMFITING.] [Lat. 
dis and conjicere, to make ready, to prepare, to 
bring about; O. Fr. disconjire, desconjire, N. Fr. 
déconfire, It. sconfiggere, p. p. sconfitto, confounded 
with Lat. dis-conjigere, from conyigere, to fasten to- 
gether, from con and jigere, to fasten; Pr. descon- 
Jire, descofir. Cf. COMFIT.] 

1. To scatter in fight; to defeat; to rout; to over- 
throw. 

And his proud foes discomsit in victorious field. Spenser. 

2. To break up and frustrate the plans of; to 
balk; to throw into perplexity and dejection; to 
disconcert, 

Well, go with me, and be not so discomfited. 

Dis-e6m/fit, a. 

Dis-edm/fit, n. 


Shak. 
Discomfited; routed; overthrown. 
Rout; overthrow; confusion and 
dejection; discomfiture. Milton. 
Dis-cdm/fit-tire (-ktim/fit-yur, 53), n. [O. Fr. des- 
confiture, N. Fr. déconjitwre, It. sconjittura and 
sconfitta, Pr. descofitura. Cf. COMFITURE.] The 
act of discomfiting or the state of being discomfited ; 
rout; defeat; overthrow; frustration. 
Every man’s sword was against his fellow, and there was a 
very great discomysiture. Sam. xiv. 20. 
Dis-edm/fort (-ktim/furt), 2. [Prefix dis and com- 
fort, n., q.v.; O. Fr. desconfort.] Want of com- 
fort; uneasiness; disturbance of peace ; inquietude ; 
pain; grief; distress; sorrow. ‘An age of spiritual 
discomfort.” M. Arnold. 
Dis-edm/fort, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DISCOMFORTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. DISCOMFORTING.] [Prefix dis and 
comfort, v., q. vV.; O. Fr. desconforter.] To destroy 
or disturb the comfort, peace, or happiness of; to 
make uneasy; to pain; to deject. 
Her champion went away as much discomforted as discom- 
fited. Sidney. 
Dis-edm/fort-a-ble,@. 1. Causing discomfort; oc- 
casioning uneasiness; making sad. [Obs.] Sidney. 


DISCONCERTION 


2. Destitute of comfort; disagreeable; unpleas- 
ant; uncomfortable. [2are.] ‘A labyrinth of little 
discomfortable garrets.” Thackeray. 

Dis-edm/fort-a-ble-ness, n. The state of being 
discomfortable. [Obs.] Sidney. 
Dis/eom-ménd’, v, ¢, [Prefix dis and commend, 
eve 
1. To mention with disapprohation; to blame; to 
censure, 

By commending something in him that is good, and discom- 
mending the same fault in others. Bp. Taylor. 

2. To expose to censure or ill favor; to put out of 
the good graces of any one. 

A compliance will discommend me to Mr. Coventry. Pepys. 

Dis/eom-ménd/a-ble, a. Deserving disapproba- 
tion; blamable; censurable. Ayliffe. 
Dis/eom-ménd/a-ble-ness, n. The quality of be- 
ing worthy of disapprobation ; blamableness. [Obs.] 
Dis-e6m/men-da/tion, n. Blame; censure; re- 


proach. [Rare. | Ayliffe. 
Dis/ecom-ménd/er, nm. One who discommends; a 
dispraiser. Johnson. 


Dis/eom-mis/sion, v. t. To take a commission 
from; to deprive of acommission. [Obs.] Laud. 
Dis-edm/mo-dite, v.t. [Lat. dis and commodare, 
commodatum, to make fit or suitable, from commo- 
dus, fit, commodious.] To put to inconvenience; 
toincommode. [Obs. Howell. 
Dis/com-modde/, v.¢t. [imp. & p. p. DISCOMMODED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. DISCOMMODING.] [Fr. discommode, 
discommodious. See swpra.] To put to inconven- 
ience ; to incommode; to molest; to trouble. [Lare.] 
Syn.—To incommode; annoy; molest; trouble; in- 
convenience. 
Dis'/eom-m0d/di-otis, a. 
dious, q. v.] Inconvenient; troublesome; incom- 
modious. [fave.] Spenser. 
Dis/eom-m0/di-otis-ly, adv. In a discommodious 
manner. [fare.] 
Dis/eom-m0/di-otis-mess, n. The quality or state 
of being discommodious; inconvenience, North. 
Dis/eom-mobd/i-ty, n. Inconvenience; disadvan- 
tage; misfortune; illturn. [fare.] 
Fortune ever using to turn her discommodities into success 
toward him. Brende. 
Dis-edm/mon, v. t. [Prefix dis and common, q. v.] 
1. To deprive of the right of common. Hall. 
2. To deprive of the privileges of a place. Warton. 
3. (Law.) To deprive of commonable quality, as 
lands, by inclosing and appropriating or improving 
them, Burrill. 
Dis-¢é6m/pa-ny, v.¢t. [Prefix dis and company, q.v.] 
To part from companionship with others; to isolate; 
to dissociate. [Jiare.] ‘If she be alone now, and 
discompanied.” B. Jonson. 
Dis/eom-pléx/iom (-plték/shun), v. t. [Prefix dis 
and complexion, q. v.]| To change the complexion, 
hue, or color of. [Obs.] Beaumont. 
Dis/eom-pli/an¢e,n. [Prefix dis and compliance, 
q.v.] Failure or refusal to comply ; non-compliance. 
A compliance will discommend me to Mr. C., and a discom- 
pliance to my lord chancellor. epys. 
Dis/eom-posge! (-poz’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. DIS- 
COMPOSED; p. pr. & vb. n. DISCOMPOSING.] [Prefix 
dis and compose, q. v.; O. Fr. descomposer, now dé- 
composer. | 
1. To disarrange; to interfere with; to disturb; to 
unsettle; to break up. 
A great impiety ... hath stained the honor of a family, and 
discomposed its title to the divine mercies. Bp. Taylor. 
2. To throw into disorder; to ruffle; to destroy 
the composure or equanimity of; to agitate. 
Opposition ... discomposeth the mind’s serenity. Glanville. 
3. To put out of place or service; to discharge; 
to displace. Bacon. 
Syn.— To disorder; derange; unsettle; disturb; dis- 
concert; agitate; ruffle; fret; vex. 
Dis/eom-pos/ed-ness, 2. The state of being dis- 
composed; disquiet. 
Dis/c€om-po-si/tion (-zish/un), n. [Prefix dis and 
composition, q. v.; O. Fr. descomposition, Fr. dé- 
composition.) Inconsistency; discordance. [Obs.] 
Dis/eom-pos/ure (-pd/zhyr), 7. 
1. The state of being discomposed; disorder; agi- 
tation; perturbation. 
No discomposure stirred 


[Prefix dis and commo- 


Her features. Akenside. 

2. Discordance; inconsistency. Boyle. 
Dis-eOmpt’ (dis-kount/), v. ¢. To discount. See 
DISCOUNT. Butler. 


Dis/eon-¢gért/ (14), v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISCONCERT- 
ED; p. pr. & vb. N. DISCONCERTING.] [Prefix dis 
and concert, q. v.; O. Fr. desconcerter, Fr. décon- 
certer.] 

1. To break up the harmonious progress of; to 
throw into disorder; to frustrate; as, the emperor 
disconcerted the plans of his enemy. 

2. To throw into confusion; to disturb the com- 
posure or self-command of; to discompose; to 
abash. 

Far from being overcome, never once disconcerted. Bp.Porteus. 

Syn.—To discompose; derange; ruffle; confuse; dis- 
turb; defeat; frustrate. 

Dis-edn/cert, n. Want of concert. Temple. 

Dis/eon-¢ér/tion, n. The act of disconcerting, or 
the state of being disconcerted; confusion; discom- 
posure. Hamilton, 
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DISCONDUCIVE 


Dis/con-dii'/¢ive, a. Prefix dis and conducive, 
q. v.} Not conducing; impeding. [fare.] 
Dis/con-form/a-ble, a. Not conformable. JFilson. 
Dis/con-form/i-ty,n. [Prefix dis and conformity, 
q.v.] Want of conformity or correspondence; in- 
consistency ; disagreement. 
Tolerate them, though in some disconformity to Leda ty 
ton. 
[Prefix dis and congruity, 
q.v.] Want of congruity; incongruity; disagree- 
ment; inconsistency; disparity. Hale, 
Dis/con-néet/, v.t. Limp. & p. p. DISCONNECTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DISCONNECTING.] [Prefix dis and 
connect, q. v.] To dissolve the union or connection 
of; to separate; to sever. 

The commonwealth would ... be disconnected into the dust 
and powder of individuality. Burke. 

This restriction disconnects bank paper and the precious 
metals. : Walsh. 

To disconnect an engine (Mach.), to remove the con- 
necting rod. 

Dis/con-nic/tion, n. The act of separating, or 
state of being separated; separation; want of union. 

Nothing was therefore to be left in all the subordinate mem- 
bers but weakness, disconnection, and confusion. Burke. 

Dis-edn/se-erate, v.t. [Prefix dis and consecrate.]} 
To deprive of sacredness; to desecrate. [/are.] 
Dis/eon-sént/, v.i. [Prefix dis and consent, q. v.] 

To differ; to disagree; to dissent. [Obds.] Afilton. 
Dis-ebn/so-lange, 2. Disconsolateness. 
Dis-edn/so-late, a. [Prefix dis and Lat. consola- 
tus, p. p. of consolari, to console; O. Fr, desconsolé. 
See CONSOLE. ] 

1. Destitute of comfort or consolation; deeply de- 
jected and dispirited; hopelessly sad; melancholy ; 
filled with grief; as, a bereaved and disconsolate 
parent. 

2. Inspiring dejection; saddening; cheerless; as, 
the disconsolate darkness of the winter nights. Lay. 

Dis-edn/so-late, v.¢. To deprive of consolation ; 
to throw into dejection. Goldsmith. 
Dis-cbn/so-late-ly, adv. In a disconsolate man- 
ner; without comfort. 
Dis-cbn/so-late-mess, 7. 
consolate or comfortless. 
Dis-cdn/so-la/tion, n. Wantof comfort. Jackson. 
Dis/con-tént’, n. [Prefix dis and content, q. v.] 

1. Want of content; uneasiness and inquietude 
of mind; dissatisfaction. 

The rapacity of his father’s administration had excited such 


Dis/econ-gru/i-ty, n. 


The state of being dis- 


universal discontent. Hallam. 
2. A discontented person; a malcontent. [Obs.] 
Thus was the Scotch nation full of discontents. fuller. 


Dis/con-tént’, a. Not content; uneasy; dissatis- 
fied. ‘Is discontent and troubled.” Bp. Taylor. 
Dis/eon-tént’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISCONTENTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DISCONTENTING.] To deprive of con- 
tent; to make uneasy; to dissatisfy. Suckling. 
Dis-c6n/ten-ta/tion, n. Discontent. [ Obs.] Sidney. 
Dis/con-tént/ed-ly, adv. Ina discontented man- 
ner or mood. 
Dis/con-tént/ed-mess, n. Uneasiness of mind; 
inquietude; dissatisfaction. Addison. 
Dis/eon-tént/ful, a. Full of discontent; discon- 
tented. [Obs.] Howe. 
Dis/eon-tént/ing, a. Feeling discontent; discon- 
tented. Shak, 
Dis/eon-tént/ment, n. The state of being discon- 
tented; uneasiness; inquictude. Bacon. 
Dis/eon-tin/ti-a-ble, a. Admitting of being dis- 
continued. [Lare.] 
Dis/eon-tin/ti-an¢e, n. [See DISCONTINUE. ] 

1. The act of discontinuing, or the state of being 
discontinued; want of continued connection or con- 
tinuity of parts; interruption; breaking off; inter- 
mission; cessation; disruption; as, a discontinu- 
ance of conversation or intercourse. 

2. (Law.) (a.) A breaking off or interruption of 
an estate, which happened when an alienation was 
made by a tenant in tail, or other tenant, seized in 
right of another, of a larger estate than the tenant 
was entitled to, whereby the party ousted or injured 
was driven to his real action, and could not enter. 
This effect of such alienation is now obviated by 
statute in both England and the United States. 
(6.) The termination of an action in practice by the 
voluntary act of the plaintiff; an entry on the rec- 
ord that the plaintiff discontinues his action. (c.) 
That technical interruption of the proceedings in 
pleading in an action, which follows where a defend- 
ant does not answer the whole of the plaintiff's 
declaration, and the plaintiff omits to take judgment 
for the part unanswered. Wharton. Burrill. 

Syn. — Cessation ; intermission ; discontinuation; sep- 
aration; disunion; disjunction; disruption. 

Dis/eon-tin/t-a/tion, n. (Fr. discontinuation, 
See infra.) Breach or interruption of continuity; 
separation of parts which form a connected series; 
discontinuance; intermission; disruption. ‘Dis- 
continuation of parts.” Newton. 

Dis’/eon-tin/iie, v.t. [imp.& p. p. DISCONTINUED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. DISCONTINUING.] [Prefix dis and 
continue, q. V.; Fr. discontinuer.] 

1. To interrupt the continuance of; to intermit, 
as a practice or habit; to put an end to; to stop; to 
leave off. 

Set up their conventicles again which had been eee 
Burnet. 
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2. To cease attention to, or entertainment or re- 
ception of; as, to discontinue a newspaper. 

Taught the Greek tongue, discontinued before in these parts 
the space of seven hundred years. Daniel. 

3. To break the continuity of; to sever into por- 
tions; to disunite. 

They modify and discriminate the voice, without appearing 
to discontinue it. Holder. 

Dis/con-tin/iie, v. 7. 1. To lose continuity or co- 
hesion of parts; to be disrupted or broken off. 

2. To be separated or severed; to part. 

Thyself shalt discontinue from thine heritage. Jer. xvii. 4. 

Dis/eon-tin/ii-ee’, n. (Law.) One whose possession 
of an estate is broken off, or discontinued ; one 
whose estate is subject to discontinuance. 

Dis/eon-tin/ii-er, n. One who discontinues, or 
breaks off or away from. 

He was no gadder abroad, nor discontinuer from his con- 
vent for a long time. eller. 

Dis/eon-ti-nii/i-ty, ». Want of continuity or co- 
hesion; disunion of parts. ‘Discontinwity of sur- 

“face.” Boyle. 

Dis’con-tin/ii-or, n. (Zaw.) One who deprives 
another of the possession of an estate by discontinu- 
ance. See DISCONTINUANCE. 

Dis/con-tin/ti-otis, a Not continuous; inter- 
rupted; broken up; disrupted. 

A path that is zigzag, discontinuous, and intersected at every 
turn by human negligence. De (Quincey. 

Discontinuous function (Math.), a function which does 
not vary continuously as the variable increases uni- 
formly. Math. Dict. 

Dis/eon-ven/ience (-véen/yens), 2. [Fr. discon- 
venance, O. Fr. disconvenience, Pr. disconveniencia. 
See infra.] Inconyenience; incommodity ; incon- 
gruity. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Dis’eon-vén/ient, a. [Prefix dis and convenient, 
q. v-] Not convenient or congruous; not condu- 
cive. [Obs.] 

Dis/eord, n. [Fr. discorde, Pr., Sp., Pg., It., & Lat. 
discordia, from Lat. discors, discordant, disagree- 
ing, from dis and cor, cordis, heart. ]} 

1. Want of concord or agreement ; absence of 
harmony in sentiment or action; variance leading 
to contention and strife; jarring ; — applied to per- 
sons or things, to thoughts, feelings, or purposes, 

Peace to arise out of universal discord fomented in all parts 
of the empire. Burke. 

2. (Mus.) Union of musical sounds which strikes 
the ear harshly or disagreeably, owing to the incom- 
mensurability of the vibrations which they produce; 
want of musical concord or harmony; dissonance. 

For a discord itself is but a harshness of divers sounds 
meeting. ‘ Bacon. 

Syn.—Variance; difference; opposition; dissension ; 
contention; strife; clashing; dissonance. 

Dis-edrd/,v.i. [Fr. discorder, 8p. & Pg. discordar, 
It. discordare, Pr. descordar, O. Fr. descorder, Lat. 
discordare, from discors. See supra.] To dis- 
agree; to jar; to clash; not to suit; not to be coin- 
cident. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Dis-e6rd/a-ble, a. Disagreeing; different; dis- 
cordant. [Obs. Halliwell. 

Dis-eér@/ancge, )n. [Fr. discordance, Sp. discor- 

Dis-e6rd/an-¢y, dancia, O. Sp. & It. discor- 
danza.| State or quality of being discordant; dis- 
agreement; inconsistency. 

There will arise a thousand discordances of opinion. J. Taylor. 

Dis-edrd@/ant, a. [Fr. discordant, Sp. & It. dis- 
cordante, Pr. descordans, Lat. discordans, p. py. of 
discordare. See DIscorD, v.] 

1. Disagreeing; incongruous; being at variance; 
clashing; opposing. 

The discordant elements out of which the emperor had 
compounded his realm did not coalesce. Hotley. 

2. (Mus.) Dissonant; not in harmony or musical 
concord; harsh; jarring; as, discordant notes or 
sounds. 

Syn.—Disagreeing; incongruous; contradictory; re- 
pugnant ; opposite ; contrary ; contrarious ; dissonant ; 
harsh; jarring. 

Dis-edrd/ant-ly, adv. In a discordant manner; 
inconsistently; dissonantly. 

Dis-ed6rd/ant-mess, . The state of being discord- 
ant; discordance, 

Dis-eérd/ful, a. Full of discord; contentious. 
[ Obs.] Spenser. 

Dis-cord/otts, a. Fullof discord. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Dis-e6r’po-rate, a. Deprived of the privileges or 
form of a body corporate. Jas. I. 

Dis-e6r/re-sp6nd/ent, a. Incongruous. Mountagu. 

Dis-edst’, v. i. The same as Discoast. [0Obs.] 

Dis-eoun/sel, v.t. [Prefix dis and cownsel, q. v.3 
O. Fr. desconseiller.] To dissuade. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Dis/eount, n. [Prefix dis and count, n., q. V.; 
O. Fr. descompte, now décompte, It. sconto, for dis- 
conto, Pg. desconto, Sp. descwento, Late Lat. dis- 
computus. | 

1. A deduction from, or abatement of, a sum of 
money forming the object of a business transaction ; 
an allowance made for any reason upon an account, 
debt, demand, price asked, and the like. 

2. A deduction made for interest, in advancing 
money upon a pill or note not due; payment in 
advance of interest upon money loaned. It is equal 
to the interest which would be acquired at the given 
rate for the given time, either by the wholesum speci- 
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fied to be paid, or by that sum after it is itself deduct- 
ed: in the former case it is called bank discount. 

3. The act of discounting; as, the bank is making 
no discounts at present. 

Dis/eount, or Dis-count/, v. ¢. Limp. & p. p. DIS- 
COUNTED; p. pr. & vb. n. DISCOUNTING.] [Prefix 
dis and count, v., q.v.; O. Fr. descompter, now 
décompter, It. scontare, for discontare, Sp. & Pg. 
descontar.] 

1. To deduct from an account, debt, charge, and 
the like; to make an abatement of; as, merchants 
sometimes discount five or six per cent. for prompt 
or for advanced payment. 

2. To loan money upon, deducting the discount 
or allowance for interest; as, the banks discount 
notes and bills of exchange on good security. 

Discount only unexceptionable paper. Walsh. 

3. To leave out of account ; to take no notice 
of. [Rare.] ‘Of the three opinions (I discownt 
Brown’s).” WW. Hamilton. 

Dis/eount, or Dis-count’, v.i. To lend, or make 
a practice of lending, money, abating the discount; 
as, the banks discount for sixty or ninety days. 

Dis-count/a-ble, a. Capable of being, or suitable 
to be, discounted; as, certain forms are necessary 
to render notes discowntable at a bank. 

Dis/eount-bro/ker, n. One who cashes bills of 
exchange, or makes advances on securities. 

Dis-coun’/te-nan¢e, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISCOUN- 
TENANCED (-nanst); p. pr. & vb. n. DISCOUNTE- 
NANCING.] [Prefix dis and countenance, q.v.; O. 
Fr. descontenancer, now décontenancer.] 

1. To ruffle or discompose the countenance of; to 
put out of countenance; to put to shame; to abash. 

How would one look from his majestic brow... 
Discountenance her despised! Milton. 

The hermit was somewhat discountenanced by this observa- 
tion. W. Scott. 

2. To refuse to countenance, or give the support 
of one’s approval to; to give one’s influence against ; 
to discourage. 

A town-meeting was convened to discountenance riot. Bancroft. 


Dis-eoun/te-nang¢e, 2. Unfavorable aspect; un- 
friendly regard; cold treatment; disapprobation ; 
whatever tends to check or discourage. 

He thought a little discountenance on those persons would 
suppress that spirit. Clarendon. 

Dis-eoun/te-man-cer, n. One who discounte- 
nore or discourages by expression of disappro- 
bation. 


DY¥s/eount-er, n. One who discounts, or advances 


money on discounts. Burke. 
Dis-eotir/age (-ktir’ej), v. t. [imp. & p. p. DIS- 
COURAGED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. DISCOURAGING.] [Pre- 


fix dis and cowrage, q. v.; O. Fr. descowrager, now 
décourager, It. discoraggiare, scoraggiare, Pr. des- 
corar, descorallar, Sp. sconceinneal 

1. To extinguish the courage of; to dishearten ; 
to depress spirits in; to deprive of confidence; to 
deject. 

Fathers, eee not your children to anger, lest they be 
discouraged. Jol. ii 


‘ol. iil. 21. 
2. To deter one from; to dishearten one with 
respect to; to discountenance; to seek to check by 
disfavoring; as, they discowraged his efforts as 
much as they could. 

Syn.—To dishearten; dispirit; depress; deject; dis- 
suade; disfavor. 
Dis-cotir/age, n. Lack of courage; cowardliness. 

Obs.) Sir T. Elyot. 

Dis-eotir/age-a-ble, a. Capable of being discour- 
aged; easily disheartened. Bp. Hall. 
Dis-cotir/age-ment (dis-ktir/ej-), n. 

1. The act of discouraging, or the state of being 
discouraged; depression of confidence; determent; 
dejection. 

2. That which discourages ; that which deters, or 
tends to deter, from an undertaking, or from the 
prosecution of any thing; as, evil examples are 
great discouragements to virtue ; the revolution was 
commenced under every possible discouragement. 

Dis-eotir/a-Ser (-ktir/ej-er), nm. One who discour- 
ages, disheartens, or depresses the courage. 

Dis-cotir/a-ging-ly, adv. In a manner tending to 
discourage. 

Dis-edure’, v.¢. To discover. [Obs.] ‘That none 
might her discowre.” Spenser, 

Dis-edurse’, n. [Fr. discours, It. discorso, from 
Lat. discursus, a running to and fro, discourse, from 
discurrere, discursum, to run to and fro, to dis- 
course, from dis and currere, to run. ] 

1. The power of the mind to reason or infer by 
running, as it were, from one fact or reason to an- 
other, and gathering them into a conclusion; the 
power to run over in order to compare and judge; 
an exercise or act of this power. [Obs.] 


Difficult, strange, and harsh to the discowrses of natural 


reason. South. 
Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused. Shak. 


2. Oral treatment or exposition of a subject ; com- 
munication of thoughts by words; expression of 
one’s ideas; talk; conversation. 


Filling the head with variety of thoughts, and the mouth 
with copious (discourse. Locke. 
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3. A formal dissertation or treatise; a homily; a| Dis-eédw/ert-tire (-ktiv/ert-yyr, 53),. [Prefix dis 


sermon; as, an eloquent discowrse. 
4. Dealing; transaction. 

Good Captain Bessus, tell us the discourse 

Betwixt ‘Tigranes and our king, and how 
We got the victory. Beau. § Fl. 
Dis-edurse’, v.i. [imp.& p.p. DISCOURSED (dis- 

korst/); p. pr. & vb. n. DISCOURSING. ] 
1. To exercise reason ; to employ the mind in 
judging and inferring. ‘Have sense or can dis- 
course.” Dryden. 
2. To express one’s self in oral discourse; to ex- 
pose one’s views; to talk in a continuous or formal 
manner; to expatiate; to hold forth. 
3. To treat of in writing and in a formal manner, 
Dis-edurse’, v. t. 1. To treat of; to expose or set 
forth in language. [0bs.] 

The life of William Tyndale ... is sufficiently and at large 


discoursed in the book. Foxe. 
2. To utter or give forth. 
It will discowrse most eloquent music. Shak. 


3. To talk to; to confer with. [0bs.] 

I have spoken to my brother, who is the patron, to discowrse 
the minister about it. Lvelyn. 

Dis-cOurs/er, n. 1. One who discourses; a speak- 
er; an haranguer. 
In his conversation he was the most clear discourser. Milward. 

2. The writer of a treatise or dissertation. Swift. 

Dis-eGurs/ive, a. [See DISCURSIVE. ] 

1. Reasoning; passing from premises to conse- 
quences; discursive. Milton. 

2. Containing dialogue or conversation; interloc- 
utory. 

The epic is interlaced with dialogue or discoursive scenes. 

Dryden, 
3. Inclined to converse; communicative; as, a 
discoursive man. A. Wood. 
Dis-eofir’te-otis (-kfirt/e-us), a [Prefix dis and 
courteous, q.v.] Uncivil; rude; wanting in courte- 
sy or good manners; uncourteous; as, a discowr- 
teous knight. 
Dis-eofir’te-otis-ly, adv. Ina discourteous or un- 
civil manner; with incivility. 
Dis-eofir’te-oiis-mess, n. Incivility; discourtesy. 
Dis-eofir’te-sy (dis-kfirt/e-s¥), m. [Prefix dis and 
courtesy, q.v.] Rudeness of behavior or language ; 
ill manners; act of disrespect; incivility. 
Be calm in arguing; for fierceness makes 
Error a fault, and truth discourtesy. Herbert. 
Dis-edurt/ship, n. [Prefix dis and courtship, q. v.] 
Want of respect. [Obs.] B, Jonson. 
Dise/otis, a. [From Lat. discus, disk. See DiskK.] 
Disk-like; circular, wide, and flat; discoid; — said 
of the middle, plain, and flat part of some composite 
flowers. Quincy. 
Dis-edv’e-nant, v.é, [Prefix dis and covenant, 
a: v-} To dissolve covenant with. 
Dis-edv’er (dis-ktiv’er), v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISCOV- 
ERED; p. pr. & vb. n. DISCOVERING.] [Prefix dis 
and cover, q. v.; O. Fr. descouvrir, now découvrir, 
Pr. descobrir, descubrir, Sp. & Pg. descubrir, It. dis- 
coprire, scoprire.] 

1. To remove the covering or envelope from; to 
disclose; to lay open; to expose to view; to make 
manifest; to show. 

Go, draw aside the curtains, and discover 
The several caskets to this noble prince. Shak. 


The old consular line of the Frangipani discover their name 
in the generous act of breaking or dividing bread in a time of 
famine. Gibbon. 

2. To reveal; to make known, 

We will discover ourselves unto them. 1 Sam. xiv. 8. 
Discover not a secret to another. Prov. xxv. 9, 

3. To obtain for the first time sight or knowledge 
of, as of a thing existing already, but not perceived or 
known; to espy; to find out; to ascertain ; to detect, 

When we had discovered Cyprus, we left it on the left hand. 

°~ Acts xxi. 3, 

Syn.—To disclose; bring out; exhibit; show; mani- 
fest; reveal; communicate; impart; tell; espy; find out; 
detect. —To Discover, INVENT. We discover what ex- 
isted before, but remained unknown; we invent by form- 
ing combinations which are either entirely new, or which 
attain their end by means unknown before. Columbus 
discovered America; Whitney invented the cotton-gin. 
Newton discovered the law of gravitation; Galileo i7- 
vented the telescope. 

Dis-edv’er, v.i. To show one’s self; to appear, 

Nor was this the first time that they discovered to be fol- 
lowers of this world. Milton. 

Dis-edv/er-a-bil/i-ty, n. Quality of being discoy- 
erable. Carlyle. 
Dis-ed6v/er-a-ble, a. Capable of being discovered, 
brought to light, perceived, ascertained, or found 
out; as, many minute animals are discoverable only 
by the help of the microscope; the Scriptures reveal 
many things not discoverable by the light of reason. 

The earliest discoverable institutions of states possessing 
any germs of civilization. “hewell. 

Dis-edv’er-er,n. 1. One who discovers, espies, or 
first comes to the knowledge of something; one who 
discovers an unknown country, or a new principle, 
truth, or fact, ‘The discoverers and searchers of 
the land.” Raleigh. 

2. A scout; an explorer. Shak. 

Dis-edw’er-ment, 7. Discovery. [Obs.] Fairfax. 

Dis-edvlert, a. (Law.) Not covert; not within the 
bonds of matrimony; unmarried; — applied either 
to a woman who has never married or to a widow. 





and coverture, q. Vv. 

1. Discovery. [Obs.] 

2. (Law.) A state of being released from covert- 
ure; freedom of a woman from the coverture of a 
husband. 

Dis-edw/er-y (-ktiv/er-}), m. 1. The action of dis- 
covering; exposure to view; disclosure; laying 
open; showing; as, the discovery of a plot. 

2. A making known; revelation; as, a bankrupt 
is bound to make a full discovery of his estate and 
effects. ‘‘In the clear discoveries of the next 

[world].” South. 

3. Finding out, or bringing for the first time to the 
sight or the knowledge; — said of what was before 
unknown or unrecognized. ‘‘Harvey’s discovery 
of the circulation of the blood.” JV. Hamilton. 
“Territory extended by a brilliant career of dis- 
covery and conquest.” Prescott. 

We speak of the “invention” of printing, the discovery of 
America. Trench. 

4. That which is discovered; a thing found out, 
or for the first time ascertained or recognized; as, 
the properties of the magnet were an important dis- 
covery. 

Dis-era/dle, v.i. [Prefix dis and cradle, q. v.] To 
come forth, as from a cradle ; to emerge ; to break out. 

This airy apparition first discradled 
From Tournay into Portugal. Ford. 

Dis-eréd/it, n. [Prefix dis and credit, n., q.v.; Fr. 
discrédit, It. discredito, scredito, Sp. & Pg. des- 
credito.] 

1. Want of credit; some degree of dishonor or 
disesteem; ill repute; reproach;—applied to per- 
sous or things. 

It is the duty of every Christian to be concerned for the 
reputation or discredit his life may bring on his Melb pa 

ogers. 

2. The act of discrediting or disbelieving, or the 
state of being discredited or disbelieved; as, later 
accounts have brought the story into discredit. 

Syn.—Disesteem; disrepute; dishonor; scandal; dis- 
belief; distrust. 

Dis-erédit, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISCREDITED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. piséneprninG.| [Prefix dis and credit, 
v.,q.v.; Fr. discréditer, décréditer, O. Fr, descre- 
diter, It. discreditare, screditare. | 

1. To refuse credence to; not to accept as true; 
to disbelieve; as, the report is discredited. 

2. To deprive of credibility; to destroy confi- 
dence or trust in. 

An occasion might be given to the... papists of discredit- 
ing our common English Bible. Strype. 

3. To deprive of credit or good repute; to bring 
reproach upon; to make less reputable; to disgrace, 

He least discredits his travels who returns the same man he 
went. Wotton. 

Dis-eréd/it-a-ble, a. Tending to injure credit; not 
creditable; injurious to reputation; disgraceful; 
disreputable. 

Dis-eréd/it-a-bly, adv. In a discreditable manner, 

Dis-eréd/it-or, n. One who discredits. 

Dis-ereet’, a, [compar. DISCREETER; superl. DIS- 
CREETEST.] [Lat. discretus, p. p. of discernere ; 
Fr. & Pr. discret, Sp., Pg., & It. d@iscreto. See Dis- 
CERN.] Possessed of discernment, especially in 
avoiding error or evil, and in the aduptation of 
means to ends; prudent; sagacious; circumspect; 
not rash, headlong, or heedless; cautious; wary. 

It is the discreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor 
the brave, who guides the conversation, and gives measures to 
society. Addison. 

To elder years to be discreet and grave, 
Then to old age maturity she gave. Denham. 

Dis-ereet/ly, adv. Ina discreet manner ; prudently ; 
circumspectly. 

Dis-ereet/ness, n, The quality of being discreet; 


discretion. 
Dis-erép/ange ) (113) (Synop., § 180), m. [Lat. 
Dis-erép/an-cy } discrepantia, O. Fr. discrépance, 
Sp. discrepancia, It. discrepanza. See infra.] The 
state or quality of being discrepant; disagreement ; 
variance; incongruity; inconsistency. 
There hath been ever a discrepance of vesture, e youth and 


age. ir IT’. Elyot. 
There is no real discrepancy between these two geneal- 
ogies. Faber. 


Dis-erép/ant (113) (Synop., § 180), a [Lat. dis- 
crepans, p. pr. of discrepare, to sound differently 
or discordantly, from prefix dis and crepare, to rat- 
tle, creak; It. & Sp. discrepante.] Discordant; at 
variance; disagreeing; different. 

The Egyptians were ... the most oddly discrepant from the 
rest in their manner of worship. Cudworth. 

Dis-eréte’, a. [Lat. discretus, p. p. of discernere. 
See DISCREET. 

1. Separate; distinct; disjunct. 

2. Disjunctive; containing a disjunctive or dis- 
cretive clause; as, I resign my life, but not my 
honor, is a discrete proposition, 

Discrete movement of the voice, a leap from one pitch 
to another, as distinguished from a concrete movement, 
or slide, in which the voice passes through all the inter- 
mediate parts of the musical scale. Rush. — Discrete pro- 
portion, proportion where the ratio of the means is differ- 
ent from that of either couplet; as, 3:6::8:16, 3 bearing 
the same proportion to 6 as 8 does to16. But3is not to 
6as6to8. Itis thus opposed to continued or continual pro- 
portion; as, 3:6::12:24.— Discrete quantity, that which 
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must be divided into units, as number, and is opposed to 
continued quantity, as duration or extension. 
Dis-eréte’, v.t. To separate. [Obs.] Browne. 
Dis-eré/tion (-krésh/un), n. [Lat. discretio, separa- 
tion, difference, from discernere, discretum; Fr. 
discretion, Pr. discrecio, Sp. discrecion, It. discre- 
zione. See DISCREET. |] 
1. Disjunction; separation. [0Obs.] Mede. 
2. The quality of being discreet; sagacity; sound 
and cautious judgment; prudence; circumspection ; 
wariness; caution. 


The greatest parts without discretion may be fatal to their 
owner. Tume. 


3. Freedom to act according to one’s own judg- 
ment; unrestrained exercise of choice or will. 

At discretion, without conditions or stipulations. 
Dis-eré/tion-al, (dis-krésh/un-), a. [Fr. dis- 
Dis-eré/tion-a-ry, cretionnaire. See supra.) 

Left to discretion ; unrestrained except by discretion 
or judgment; as, the president of the United States 
is, in certain cases, invested with discretionary pow- 
ers, to act according to circumstances. 

Dis-eré/tion-al-ly, adv. At discretion; accord- 

Dis-eré/tion-a-ri-ly ing to discretion. 

Dis-eré/tive, a. [It. & Sp. discretivo, Pr. discretiu. 
See DISCRETE and DISCERN.] Serving or accus- 
tomed to discrete; disjunctive; separating. “A 
discretive conceptualist.” Coleridge. 

Discretive proposition (Logic & Gram.), one that ex- 
presses distinction, opposition, or variety, by means of 
discretive particles, as but, though, yet, &c.; as, travelers 
change their climate, dwt not their temper. 

Dis-eré/tive-ly, adv. In a discretive manner. 

Dis-erim/i-na-ble, a. Capable of being discrimi- 
nated. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Dis-erim/i-nant, n. (J/ath.) The eliminant of the 
n partial differentials of any homogeneous function 
of n variables. See ELIMINANT. 

Dis-exim/i-nate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISCRIMINAT- 
ED; p. pr. & vb. nN. DISCRIMINATING.] [Lat. dis- 
criminare, discriminatum, from discrimen, division, 
distinction, contracted from discerimen, from dis- 
cernere, See DISCERN.] 

1. To set apart as being different; to separate; to 
distinguish; as, in the last judgment, the righteous 
will be discriminated from the wicked, 

2. To mark as different; to distinguish by a pe- 
culiar note or sign. Cowper. 

Dis-erim/i-nate, v. i. To make a difference or dis- 
tinction; to distinguish accurately; to judge with 
nicety; as, in judging of evidence, we should be 
careful to discriminate between probability and 
slight presumption. 

Dis-erim/i-nate, a, [Lat. discriminatus, p. p. of 
discriminare. See supra.] Distinguished; having 
the difference marked, Bacon. 

Dis-erim/i-nate-ly, adv, In a discriminating man- 
ner; distinctly, 


| Dis-erim/i-nate-ness, 7. The state of being dis- 


criminated ; distinctness. 

Dis-erim/i-na/tion, n. 1. The act of discrimi- 
nating, distinguishing, or noting and marking dif 
ferences, 

To make an anxious discrimination between the miracle 
absolute and providential. Trench. 

2. The state of being discriminated, distinguished, 
or set apart, 

3. The quality of being discriminating; faculty of 
nicely distinguishing; acute discernment; as, to 
show great discrimination in the choice of means. 

4. That which discriminates ; mark of distinction. 

Syn.— Discernment; penetration; clearness; acute- 
ness; judgment; distinction. See DISCERNMENT. 

Dis-erim/i-ma-tive, a. 1. Marking a difference; 
distinguishing; distinctive; characteristic. ‘‘ That 
peculiar and discriminative form of life.” Johnson. 

2. Observing distinctions ; making differences ; 
discriminating. ‘‘ Discriminative Providence.” More. 

Dis-erim/i-na-tive-ly, adv. With discrimination 
or distinction. fester, 

Dis-erim/i-na/tor, n. One who discriminates. 

Dis-erim/i-na-to-ry, d. Discriminative. 

Dis-erim/i-nows, a. [L. Lat. discriminosus, dan- 
gerous, from Lat. discrimen, the decisive point, a 
dangerous, decisive moment, hazard; O. Fr. dis- 
crime. See DISCRIMINATE, v.] Hazardous; dan- 
gerous. [Obs.] Harvey. 

Dis-erown/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISCROWNED; p. 
pr. & vb. N, DISCROWNING.] [Prefix dis and crown, 
q.v.] To deprive of a crown, 

The end had not crowned the work; it not unreasonably 
discrowned the workman. Motley. 

Dis-ery/ci-A-ting (-shi-a-ting), @. [Prefix dis and 
cruciate, gq. v.] Excruciating. [Obs.] Browne. 

Dis-eti/bi-to-ry, a. [Lat. discwmbere, discubituin, 
to lie down, to recline at table, from prefix dis and 
cumbere, for cubare, to lie down.] Leaning; in- 
clining; suited or adapted to a reclining posture. 
[ Obs. Browne. 

Dis-ettl/pate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISCULPATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n, DISCULPATING.] [L. Lat. discul- 
pare, disculpatum, from prefix dis and Lat. culpare, 
to reproach or blame as wrong or faulty, from cv/- 
pa, fault; Fr. disculper, Sp. disculpar, It. discol- 
pare; Pr. desencolpar.] To free from blame or 
fault; to exculpate; to excuse. [Obs.] 


Talmost fear you think I begged it, but I can disculpate 
myself. H. Walpole. 
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Dis/eul-pa/tion, n. [Fr. disculpation, Sp. discul- 
pacion.| Exculpation. [Obs.] Burke. 

Dis-ettl/pa-to-ry, a. Tending to exculpate. 

Dis-etim’/ben-¢y, n. [Lat. discumbens, p. pr. of 
discumbere. See Discusirory.] The act of 
leaning at meat, according to the manner of the an- 
cients. Browne. 

Dis-etim/ber, v.é. [Prefix dis and cymber, q. v.; 
O. Fr. descombrer, It. disgombrare, disgomberare, 
sgombrare, sgomberare. Cf. DISENCUMBER.] To 
free from that which cumbers or impedes; to dis- 
engage from a troublesome weight; to disencum- 
ber. Pope. 

Dis-etire’, v.¢. [Contracted from O, Eng. discovere, 
discouere, for discover, q. v.] To discover; to re- 
veal. [Obs.] 

I will, if please you it discwre, assay 
To ease you of that ill. Spenser. 

Dis-etir/rent, a. (Prefix dis and current, q. v.] 
Notcurrent. [OQds. Sandys. 

Dis-efir’sion, n. [Fr. discursion. See DISCOURSE. ] 

1. Expatiation; discourse; rambling or desulto- 
ry talk. Hobbes, 

2. The act of discoursing or reasoning. Coleridge. 

Dis-efir’sist, n. [See DiscoursE.] A discourser 
or disputer. [Obds.] i. Addison. 

Dis-efir/sive, a. [Fr. discursif, Pr. discursiu, Sp., 
Pg., & It. discursivo. See DISCOURSE.] __ 

1. Capable of knowing and inferring by discourse ; 
rational; discoursive. 

Reason is her being, 
Discursive or intuitive. Milton. 

2. Passing from one thing to another ; ranging over 
a wide field; roving; various; rambling; digressive. 

The power he [Shakespeare] delights to show is not intense, 
but discursive. Hazlitt. 

Into these discursive notices we have allowed ourselves to 
wander. De Quincey. 

Dis-efir/sive-ly, adv. Ina discursive manner}; ar- 
gumentatively; digressively. Hale. 

Dis-efir/sive-ness, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing discursive. Barrow. 

Dis-efir/so-ry, a. Argumentative; discursive ; rea- 
soning. Bp. Halt. 

Dis/eus, n.; Eng. pl. Dis‘eus-Es; Lat. pl. Dis/¢l, 
[Lat. See Disk.] 

1. A quoit; a circular and usually perforated 
plate of metal or stone, intended to be pitched or 
hurled at a mark. 

2. A disk. See Disk. 

Dis-etiss’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISCUSSED (-ktist/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. DISCUSSING.] [Lat. discutere, discus- 
sum, from prefix dis and quatere, to shake, strike, 
drive; It. discutere, Sp. discutir, Fr. discuter.] 

1. To break up; to disperse; to dissolve and re- 
move;— said especially of tumors. ‘‘A pomade 


... of virtue to discuss pimples.” Rambler. 
2. To shake off; to put away. [Obs.] 
All regard of shame she had discussed. Spenser. 


3. To examine or consider by disputation; to 
reason upon by presenting favorable and adverse 
considerations ; to debate ; to ventilate; to sift. 
“To discuss questions of taste, of learning, of cas- 
uistry.” Macaulay. 

4. (Law.) To examine or search thoroughly, as 
by shaking apart; to exhaust a remedy against, as 
against a principal debtor before proceeding against 
the surety. Burrill. 

Syn.—To Discuss, EXAMINE, DEBATE. We speak 
of examining a subject when we ponder it with care, in 
order to discover its real state, or the truth respecting it. 
We speak of discussing a topic when we examine it 
thoroughly in its distinct parts. We speak of debating a 
point when we discuss it in mutual argumentation be- 
tween opposing parties. Discwsston often serves more 
for amusement than for any solid purpose; examination 
is of great practical utility in the direction of our con- 
duct; debate often elicits important truths from the con- 
flict of mind, which might otherwise have been over- 
looked. 

Dis-etiss/er, n. 
or examines. 

Dis-etis/sion (-ktish/un), n. [Lat. discussio, Fr. & 
Pr. discussion, Sp. discusion, It. discussione. See 
ee 

1. The act or process of discussing, breaking up, 
or dispersing, as a tumor, or the like. 

2. The act of discussing or reasoning; examina- 
tion by argument; debate; disputation. 

The liberty of discussion is the great safeguard of all other 
liberties. Macaulay. 

Discussion of a problem or an equation (Math.), the 
operation of assigning different reasonable values to the 
arbitrary quantities and interpreting the result. Math. Dict. 

Dis-etis/sion-al, a. Pertaining to discussion. 

Dis-etiss/ive, a. 1. Able or tending to discuss, re- 
solve, or disperse tumors or coagulated matter. 

2. Doubt-dispelling; decisive. [Rare.] ‘“ A kind 
of peremptory and discussive voice.” Hopkins. 

Dis-etiss/ive, n. (Med.) A medicine that discusses 
or disperses morbid humors; a discutient. 

Dis-eii’tient (-ki’/shent), a. (Lat. discutiens, p.pr. 
of discutere. See Discuss.] Serving to disperse 
morbid matter; discussive. 

Dis-eii/tient, n. (Med.) A medicine or application 
serving to disperse a tumor or any coagulated fluid 
in the body. Coxe. 

Dis-dain’, v. t. [imp. & p.p. DISDAINED; p. pr. & 
oe n. preparNine T (O. Fr. desdaigner, Fr. dé- 


One who discusses; one who sifts 
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daigner, Pr. desdegnar, Sp. desdehar, Pg. desden- 
har, It. disdegnare, sdegnare, from Lat. prefix dis 
and dignari, to deem worthy. See DEIGN.] 

1. To think unworthy; to deem unsuitable or 
unbecoming. 

Disdaining ... that any should bear the armor of the best 
knight living. Sidney. 

2. To reject as unworthy of one’s self, or as not 
deserving one’s notice; to look with scorn upon; to 
contemn. 

Tis great, ’tis manly to disdain disguise. Young. 

Syn.—To contemn; despise; scorn. See Conremn. 

Dis-dain’,v.i. To be filled with scorn; to feel con- 
temptuous anger. 

And when the chief priests and scribes saw the marvels that 
he did... they disdained. Genevan Test. 

Dis-dain’, n. je Fr. desdain, Fr. dédain, Pr. 
desdeing, desdenh, Sp. desdeiio, desdén, Pg. desdém, 
It. disdegno. See supra.] 

1. A feeling of contempt and aversion or abhor- 
rence; the regarding any thing as beneath one; 
scorn; misprision. 

How my soul is moved with just disdain! Pope. 

2. That which is worthy to be disdained or re- 
garded with contempt and aversion. [Obs.] 

Most loathsome, filthy, foul, and full of vile disdain. Spenser. 

Syn.—Haughtiness; scorn; contempt; arrogance; 
pride. See HAUGHTINESS. 

Dis-dained’, a. Disdainful. [ Obs. and very rare.] 
Revenge ese and disdained contempt 
Of this proud king. Shak. 
Dis-dain/ful, a. Full of disdain; expressing dis- 
dain; scornful; contemptuous; haughty. 
From these 
Turning disdainful to an equal good. Akenside. 
Dis-dain/ful-ly, adv. In a disdainful manner; 
contemptuously ; with scorn. 
Dis-dain/ful-mess, 7. The state of being disdain- 
ful; contemptuousness; haughty scorn. Sidney. 
Dis-dain/ish-ly, adv. Disdainfully. [Obs.] Vives. 
Dis-dain/otis, a. Disdainful. [obs.s Chaucer. 
Dis-dain/otis-ly, adv. Disdainfully. [Obs.] Bale. 
Dis-dé/i-fy,v.t. To deprive of deity; to deny the 
deity of. Feltham. 
Dis-deign’, v. ¢. To be shocked by; to disdain. [ 0bs.] 
Guyon much disdeigned so loathly sight. Spenser. 
Dis-di/a-pa/son, n. [Gr. dis, twice, and dtaracar. 
See DIAPASON.] (Anc. Mus.) A scale of two oc- 
taves, or a fifteenth. [Written also bisdiapason.] 
Brande. 
[Prefix dis and ease, q.v.; O. Fr. & 





Dis-Ease’, n. 
Pr. desaise. | 
1. Lack of ease; uneasiness; distress; trouble; 
trial. [Obs.] | 
Labored long in that deep ford with long disease. Spenser. 
To shield thee from diseases of the world. Shak. 
2. A derangement of any of the vital functions, in 
which their natural action is interrupted or dis- 
turbed, and causing or threatening pain and weak- 
ness; morbid or unhealthy condition; malady; dis- 
temper; sickness;— applied figuratively to the 
mind, to the moral character and habits, to institu- 
tions, the state, &c. 
Diseases desperate grown, 
By desperate appliances are relieved. Shak. 
The sata pily injustice, and confusion introduced into the 
public counsels have, in truth, been the mortal diseases under 
which popular governments have every where perished. 
Madison. 
Syn.— Distemper; ailing; ailment; malady; disorder; 
sickness ; illness; indisposition. —DIsmASE, DISORDER, 
DISTEMPER, MALADY. Jisease is the leading medical 
term. Disorder means the same, though perhaps with 
some slight reference to an irregularity of the system. 
Distemper is now used by physicians only of the diseases 
of animals. Malady is not a medical term, and is less 
used than formerly in literature. A disease is usually 
deep-seated and permanent, or at least prolonged; a dis- 
order is often slight, partial, and temporary; malady has 
less of a technical sense than the other terms, and refers 
more especially to the suffering endured. In a figurative | 





sense we speak of a diseased mind, of disordered facul- 
ties, and of mental maladies. 
Dis-€age’ (91), v.t. [fee & p. p. DISEASED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. DISEASING. 
1. To cause uneasiness, distress, or trouble to; to 
afflict; to disquiet; to disturb; to awaken. [0Obs.] 
His double burden did him sore disease. Spenser. 
And any sleeper, when he wished, diseased. Chapman. 
2. To derange the vital functions of; to afflict 
with a malady or sickness; to disorder; — used 
almost exclusively in the participle diseased. 
He was diseased in body and mind. Macaulay. 
It is my own diseased imagination that torments me. Jrving. 
Syn.—See Morsip. 
Dis-€as’ed-ness, n. The state of being diseased ; 
a morbid state; sickness. Burnet. 
Dis-éase/ful, a. 1. Occasioning uneasiness. [Obs.] 
Disgraceful to the king and discaseful to the people. Bacon. 
2. Abounding with disease; producing diseases ; 
as, a diseaseful climate. [Obs.] 
Dis-éase/ful-mess, n. Trouble; trial. Sidney. 
Dis-G€ase/ment, n. [Prefix dis and easement, q. v.] 
Tncccinoee: inconvenience, [Obs.] Bacon. 
Dis-édge’, v.t. To deprive of an edge; to blunt; 


to dull. 
Served a little to disedge 
The sharpness of that pain about her heart. Tennyson. 





DISENCUMBER 


Dis-€d/if¥, v.t. [Prefix dis and edify.}) To fail of 
edifying; to injure. 

Dis-éld/er, v. t. [Prefix dis and elder, q. v.] To 
deprive of an elder or elders, or of the office of an 
elder. [Obs.] fuller. 

Dis/em-birk’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. DISEMBARKED 
(-biirkt/); p. pr. & vb. n. DISEMBARKING. [Prefix 
dis and embark, q. v.; Fr. désembarquer.| ‘To re- 
move from on board a ship to the land; to put on 
shore; to land; to debark; as, the general disem- 
barked the troops at sunrise. 

Dis’/em-bark’, v. 7. To go on land; to debark; to 
quit a ship for the shore. 

And, making fast their moorings, disembarked. Cowper. 

Dis-ém/bar-ka/tion, n. [Prefix dis and embarka- 
tion, q. v-] The act of disembarking. 

Dis/em-bar’rass, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISEMBAR- 
RASSED; p. pr. & vb. 2. DISEMBARRASSING.] [Pre- 
fix dis and embarrass, q.v.; Fr. désembarrasser.] 
To free from embarrassment or perplexity ; to clear; 
to extricate. ‘‘To disembarrass himself of his com- 
panion.” W. Scott. 

Dis’/em-bar/rass-ment, n. The act of disembar- 
rassing or extricating from perplexity. 

Dis/em-bay’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISEMBAYED}; 7. 
pr. & vb. n. DISEMBAYING.] [Prefix dis and embay, 
q.v.] To clear from a bay. Sherburne. 

Dis'’em-bél/lish, v. ¢. [Prefix dis and embellish, 
q.v.] To deprive of embellishment. 

Dis’/em-bit/ter, v.¢. [Prefix dis and embitter, q.v.] 


To free from bitterness ; to clear from acrimony; to 
disimbitter. See DISIMBITTER. Addison. 
Dis’em-b6d’y, v. t. DISEMBODIED ; 


[imp. & p. p. 
p. pr. & vb. n. DISHEBODYENGME [Prefix dis and 
embody, q. v.] 
1. To divest of the body; to free from the flesh. 
“ Devils embodied and disembodied.” W. Scott. 
2. To discharge from military organization. 
Dis/em-bodgue’ (dis’em-big’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 
DISEMBOGUED; p. pr. & vb. nN, DISEMBOGUING. ] 
[Prefix dis and embogue ; O. Fr. as if des-emboucher. 
See EMBOGUE.] To pour out or discharge at the 
mouth, as astream; to vent; to discharge into the 
ocean or a lake. 
Rolling down, the steep Timavus raves, 
And through nine channels disembogues his waves. Addison. 
Dis/em-bogue’, v. 7. To become discharged; to 
find vent; to pour out contents. 


Volcanoes bellow ere they disembogue. Young. 
Dis/em-bogue/ment, n. The act of disembo- 
guing; discharge. Meuse. 


Dis/em-bos/om, v.¢. [Prefix dis and embosom, q.v.] 
To separate from the bosom. : Young. 
Dis/em-bow’/el, v. ¢. [Prefix dis and embowel, q. v.] 
1. To take out the bowels of; to eviscerate. 
2. To take or draw from the bowels, as the web 
ofaspider. ‘‘ Her disemboweled web.” Philips. 
Dis/em-bow/ered, a. [Prefix dis and embowered, 
q.v.] Removed from a bower, or deprived of a 
bower. Bryant. 
Dis/em-bran/gle (-em-bring/gl), v. t. pirees dis, 
em for en, and brangle, q. v.] To free from litiga- 
tion. [Obs.] Berkeley. 
Dis/em-broil’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DISEMBROILED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. DISEMBROILING.] [Prefix dis and 
embroil, q. v.| To disentangle; to free from per- 
plexity; to extricate from confusion. 
Vaillant has disembroiled a history that was lost to the world 
before his time. dison. 
Dis-E€m/pire, v. t. To deprive of empire or com- 
mand. [Obs.] Speed. 
Dis/em-ploy’, v.t. [Prefix dis and employ, q. v.] 
To throw out of employment. Bp. Taylor. 
Dis’/em-ploy’ment, 7. The state of being disem- 
ployed, or deprived of employment. ‘ This glut of 
leisure and disemployment.” Bp. Taylor. 
Dis/em-pow/’/er, v.t, To deprive of power; to di- 
vest of strength. HT, Bushnell. 
Dis'en-a/ble, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISENABLED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. DISENABLING.] [Prefix dis and enable, 
q.v-] To deprive of power, natural or moral; to 
disable; to disqualify. 
The sight of it might damp me and disenable me to speak. 
State Trials. 
Dis/en-am/or, v.¢. To free from the captivity of 
love. Shelton. 
Dis’/en-chant/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISENCHANTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. DISENCHANTING.] [Prefix dis and 
enchant, q. v.; Fr. désenchanter.] To free from 
enchantment; to deliver from the power of charms 
or spells; to free from fascination or delusion, 
Haste to thy work; a noble stroke or two 
Ends all the charms, and disenchants the grove. Dryden. 
Dis/en-chant/er, n. One who, or that which, dis- 
enchants. . 
Dis’/en-chant/ment, n. 
ment, q. v.; Fr. désenchantement. ] 
chanting, or state of being disenchanted. Shelton. 
Dis'/en-chiirm/’, v.t. [Prefix dis, en, and charm, 
q.v-] To free from the influence of a charm or 
spell; to disenchant. Bp. Taylor. 
Dis/en-eldse’, v. t. See DISINCLOSE. 
Dis/en-eotir/asxe-ment, n. Discouragement; de- 
pression. [Obs.] Spectator. 
Dis/en-etim/ber, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISENCUM- 
BERED; p. pr. & vb. n. DISENCUMBERING.] [Prefix 
dis and encumber, q.v.; O. Fr. désencombrer, Pr. 


[Prefix dis and enchant- 
Act of disen- 
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Dis/en-tan/gle (-cen-tiéng’gl), v. ft. 


 Dis/en-tér’, v. t. 


DISENCUMBRANCE 


desemcombrar. Of. DiscuMBER.] ‘To free from 
encumbrance, or from any thing which clogs, im- 
pedes, or obstructs; to disburden. 

I have disencumbered myself from rhyme. Dryden. 


Dis/en-etim’/brang¢e, 2. Freedom or deliverance 
from encumbrance, or any thing burdensome or 
troublesome. Spectator. 

Dis/en-dow/ment, n. The act of depriving of an 
endowment. 

Dis/en-frin/chise, v.¢. [Prefix dis, en, and fran- 
chise, q. v.] To deprive of the privileges of citizen- 
ship, especially that of suffrage; to ee aot: ; 

: gilvie. 

Dis/en-frin/chige-ment, n. The act of disen- 
franchising. 

Dis‘/en-gage’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISENGAGED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. DISENGAGING.] [Prefix dis and engage, 
q.v.; Fr. désengager.] To release from that with 
which any thing is engaged, engrossed, or entan- 
gled; to extricate; to detach; to set free; to lib- 
erate; to clear; as, to disengage one from a party, 
from broils and controversies, the affections from a 
favorite pursuit, the mind from study, men from 
enlistment, or a lady from a promise. 

To disengage him and the kingdom, great sums were to be 
borrowed. Milton. 
Caloric and light must be disengaged during the process. 

avoisier, Trans. 
Syn.—To liberate; free; loose; extricate; clear; dis- 
entangle; detach; withdraw; wean. 

Dis/en-gage’, v. i. To release one’s self; to be- 
come detgehed. 

From a friend’s grave hcw soon we disengage! Young. 

Dis/en- pigcd-noas, n. 1. The state of being dis- 
engaged; freedom from occupation. 

. Vacuity of attention. 

Dis’/en-gase/ment, n. 1. The act of disengaging, 
releasing, setting free, or detaching; extrication. 

It is easy to render this disengagement of caloric and light 
evident to the senses. Lavoisier, Trans. 

2. The state of being disengaged, or set free. 
This disengagement of the spirit...is to be studied and 
intended. Mountagu. 
38. Freedom from engrossing occupation; leisure. 
Disengagement is absolutely necessary to enjoyment. 
Bp. Butler. 

Dis/en-ga/Zing, p. a. Separating; loosing; set- 
ting free; detaching. 

Disengaging machinery. See ENGAGING. 

Dis’/en-nOd/ble, v. ¢. [Prefix dis and ennoble, q. v.] 
To deprive of that which ennobles; to lower; to 
degrade. 7 

An unworthy behavior degrades and disennobles a man. 
Guardian. 

Dis/en-rOllV, v.i. [imp. & p. p. DISENROLLED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. 2. DISENROLLING.] [Prefix dis and en- 
roll, q. v.!| To erase from a roll or list. Donne. 

Dis/en-san/i-ty, n. a dis, en, and sanity, q. v-] 
Insanity; folly. [Ods.] 

What tediosity and disensanity 


Is here among you! Beau, & Fi. 
Dis/en-slave’,v.t¢. [Prefix dis and enslave, q. v.] 
To free from bondage; to disenthrall. South. 


[imp. & p. p. 
DISENTANGLED; p. pr. & vb. n. DISENTANGLING, ] 
[Prefix dis and entangle, q. v.] 


\ 1. To free from entanglement; to release froma 
' eondition of being intricately and confusedly in- 


volved; to reduce to orderly separation; as, to dis- 
entangle network; to disentangle a skein of yarn. 
2. To extricate from complication and perplexity ; 
_ to disengage from embarrassing connection or inter- 
mixture; to set free; to disembroil. ‘‘ To disen- 
tangle truth from error.” D. Stewart, 
Syn.— To unrayel; unfold ; untwist ; loose ; extri- 
- cate; disembarrass ; disembroil ; clear ; evolve ; disen- 
gage; separate. 
Dis/en-tain’/gle-ment,». The act of disentangling 
or extricating. Warton. 
See DISINTER. 
Dis/en-thrall, v.¢. [Prefix dis and enthraill.] To 
release from thralldom or slavery ; to give freedom to. 
Thou didst me disenthrall. Milton. 
Dis/en-throne’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DISENTHRONED } 
p.pr. & vb. n., DISENTHRONING.] [Prefix dis and 
enthrone, q. v.]| To dethrone; to depose from sov- 
ereign authority. Milton. 
Dis’en-ti/tle, v.¢. [Prefix dis and entitle, q. v.] 
To deprive of title or claim. South. 
Every ordinary offense does not disentitle a son to the love 
of his father. South. 
Dis’/en-tomb/ (-tdom’), v. ¢. [Prefix dis and en- 
ton), q. v.| To take out from a tomb. 
Dis-€n/trail, v.¢. [Prefix dis and entrail, q. v.] 
To disembowel; to eviscerate. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Dis/en-trang¢e’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. DISENTRANCED ; 
Pp. pr. & vb. n. DISENTRANCING.|] [Prefix dis and 
entrance, q. v.] To awaken from a trance; to 
arouse from a revery. Hudibras. 
Dis’/en-twine’, v.t. [Prefix dis and entwine, q.v.] 
To free from being entwined or twisted. Shelley. 
Dis-ért/, a. 
disserere, to argue, discuss, fr. prefix dis and serere 
to connect; Fr. disert, It. diserto.] Eloquent. [ Obs. 
oe. n. (Lat. disertitudo.] Eloquence. 
8. 
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Dis/es-pouse’,v.t. [Prefix dis and espouse, q. v.{ 
To release from espousal or plighted faith. Milton. 
Dis/es-tab/lish, v. ¢. [Prefix dis and establish, 
q.v.] To unsettle; to break up. [Obs.] 
Dis/es-teem’, n. [Prefix dis and esteem, q. v.] 
Want of esteem; low regard, inclining to dislike; 
disfavor. Milton. 
Dis’es-teem/’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. DISESTEEMED 5 
p. pr. & vb. n. DISESTEEMING. | 
1. To feel an absence of esteem for; to regard 
with disapproval or disfavor; toslight. ‘‘ Qualities 
which society does not disesteem.” Bulwer. 
But if this sacred gift you disesteem. Denham. 
2. To deprive of esteem; to bring into disrepute ; 
to cause to be regarded with disfavor. 
What fables have you vexed, what truth redeemed, 
Antiquities searched, opinions disesteemed?  B. Jonson. 
Dis/es-teem/er,n. One who disesteems. Boyle. 
Dis-és/ti-ma/tion, n. Disesteem. Reynolds. 
Dis-€x/er-cise, v.t. [Prefix dis and exercise, q. v.] 
To deprive of exercise; to leave untrained. [Obs.] 
“ By disexercising ... our abilities.” Milton. 
Dis-fan/¢y,v.¢. [Prefix dis and fancy, q.v.] To 
dislike. [Obs.] Hammond. 
Dis-fash/ion (-fish/un), v. ¢. [Prefix dis and fash- 
ton, q.v.] To disfigure. [Obs.] Sir T. More. 
Dis-fa/vor,n. [Prefix dis and favor, q.v.; O. Fr. 
desfaveur, Fr. défaveur, Sp. disfavor, It. disfavore.] 
1. Want of favor or favorable regard; disesteem ; 
disregard. ‘‘ The people that have deserved my 
disfavor.” Isa. x. 6. 
2. The state of not being in favor; a being under 
the frown or displeasure of some one; as, to be in 
disfavor at court. 
3. An unkindness; a disobliging act. 
He might dispense favors and disfavors. Clarendon. 


Dis-fa/vor, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISFAVORED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DISFAVORING.] To withhold or withdraw 
favor from; to regard with disesteem; to discoun- 
tenance. 

Countenanced or disfavored according as they obey. Swift. 

Dis-fa/’vor-a-ble, a. Not favorable; unpropitious ; 
unfavorable. [Obs.] Stow. 

Dis-fa/vor-a-bly, adv. In an unfavorable manner ; 
unpropitiously. { Obs.] Mountagu. 

Dis-fa’vor-er, n. One who disfavors. Bacon. 

Dis-féat/iire (-feet/yur, 53), v. ¢. [Prefix dis and 
feature, q. v.] To deprive of features; to mar the 
features of. [Rare.] 

Dis-f£€V1lOw-ship, v.t. [Prefix dis and fellowship, 
q.v.] To exclude from fellowship; to refuse inter- 
course with. ‘An attempt to disfellowship an evil, 
but to fellowship the evil-doer.” Freewill Bapt. Qu. 

Dis-fig/i-ra/tion, n. [Prefix dis and figuration, 
q. v.3 It. disfigurazione. Cf. DEFIGURATION. | 
The act of disfiguring, or the state of being disfig- 
ured; defacement; deformity; disfigurement. 

Dis-fig/tire (-fig/yur), v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISFIG- 
URED; p. pr. & vb. n. DISFIGURING.] [Prefix dis 
and figure, q. v.; It. disfigurare and sfigurare, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. desfigurar. Cf. DEFIGURE.] To mar the 
figure of; to render less complete, perfect, or beau- 
tiful in appearance; to deface; to deform. ‘‘Dis- 
Jiguring not God’s likeness, but their own.” Milton. 

Syn.—To deface; deform; mar; injure. 

Dis-fig/ire-ment, n. 1. The act of disfiguring, 

or the state of being disfigured ; deformity. Milton. 
2. That which disfigures; a defacement. 
Uncommon expressions... are a disfigurement rather than 

any embellishment of discourse. Hume. 

Dis-fig/iir-er (-fig/yur-er), m. One who disfigures. 

Dis-flésh’, v. ¢. [Prefix dis and flesh, q. v.]_ To 
reduce the flesh or obesity of. [Obs.] Shelton. 

Dis-fdr’est, v. ¢. To disafforest. Fuller. 

Dis-f6rm/i-ty, ». (Cf. Derormity.] Discordance 
or diversity of form; variety. 

Uniformity or disformity in comparing together the respec- 
tive figures of bodies. S. Clarke. 

Dis-frin/chise (-frin/chiz), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. DIs- 
FRANCHISED; p. pr. & vb. nN. DISFRANCHISING.] 
[Prefix dis and franchise, q.v. Cf. DIFFRANCHISE. | 
To deprive of a franchise or chartered right; to dis- 
possess of the rights of a citizen, or of a particular 
right, as of voting, holding office, &c. 

Disfranchised and ineapable of any office in the city. 
Clarendon. 

Dis-frin’/chise-ment (-friin/chiz-ment), ». The 
act of disfranchising, or the state of being disfran- 
chised; deprivation of rights of citizenship or of 
chartered immunities. 

Sentenced first to dismission from the court, and then to 
disfranchisement and expulsion from the colony. Palfrey. 

Dis-fri/ar, v. ¢. [Prefix dis and friar, q. v.] To 
depose or withdraw from the condition of a friar, 
[ Obs.] 

Many did quickly unnun and dis/riar themselves. Fuller. 

Dis-far/nish, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. DISFURNISHED 
(-fr’/nisht); p. pr. & vb. n. DISFURNISHING.] [Pre- 
fix dis and furnish, q.v.] To deprive of furniture ; 
to strip of apparatus, habiliments, or equipage; to 
render destitute of. 

Iam a thing obscure, disfurnished of 
All merit. Massinger. 

Dis-ffir/ni-tiire (53),. The act of disfurnishing, 

or the state of being disfurnished. [Obs.] Mowntagu. 
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Dis-ftir’/ni-tiire, v. ¢. To disfurnish; as, to dis- 
furniture ahouse. [Obs.] 

Dis-gage’,v.t. [Prefix dis and gage, q.v.] To free 
from a pledge; to disengage. [Obs. Holland. 

Dis-gal/lant, v. t. [Prefix dis and gallant, q. v.] 
To deprive of gallantry. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Dis-giir/bage, v.t. [Prefix dis and garbage, q. v.] 


To take out the entrails of. [Obs.] 
Dis-girland, v. ¢. To strip of garlands; to de- 


prive of ornaments. Drummond. 

Dis-gir/nish, v. ¢. Poe dis and garnish, q. v.; 
O. Fr. desgarnir, Fr. dégarnir, Pr. desgarnir, 
desguarnir, O. Sp. desguarnir, now desguarnecer, 
It. sguarnire, sguernire.| To divest of garniture, 
ornaments, or furniture; to dismantle. ‘ Not dis- 
garnished nor unproyided of the same.” Hall. 

Dis-gar’ri-son,v.t. [imp.& p.p. DISGARRISONED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. DISGARRISONING.] [Prefix dis and 
garrison, q. v.| To deprive ofa garrison. Hewyt. 

Dis-gav’el, v.t. [imp.& p. p. DISGAVELED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DISGAVELING.] [See GAVELKIND.] (Zng. 
Law.) To deprive of that principal quality of gavel- 
kind tenure by which lands descend equally among 
all the sons of the tenant; —said of lands. Burrill. 

Dis-Zést’, v.t. To digest. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Dis-Zés/tion, n. Digestion. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Dis-glo/ri-fy, v. ¢t. [Prefix dis and glory, q. v.] 
To deprive of glory. [Obs.] ‘‘Disglorified, blas- 
phemed, and had in scorn.” Milton. 

Dis-glo/ry, n. Deprivation of glory; dishonor. 
[Obs.] ‘ To the disglory of God’s name.” 

Northbrooke. 

Dis-gorge’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. DISGORGED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. DISGORGING.] [Prefix dis and gorge, q. V.; 
Fr. dégorger, O. Fr. desgorger.| 

1. To eject or discharge from the stomach, throat, 
or mouth; to vomit; to pour forth or throw out 
with violence, as if from a mouth; to discharge vio- 
lently or in great quantities from a confined place. 

This mountain... casteth forth huge stones, disyorgeth 
brimstone. Hackluyt. 

2. To give up, as what one has wrongfully seized 
and appropriated; to make restitution of ; to sur- 
render; as, he was compelled to disgorge his ill- 
gotten gains. 

Dis-gorge’, v. i. To vomit forth what any thing 
contains; to make restitution. 

Dis-gorge/ment, n. The act of disgorging ; that 
which is disgorged. Hall. 

Dis-g6s/pel, v.i. [Prefix dis and gospel, q. v.] 

1. To be inconsistent with the precepts of the 
gospel; to pervert the gospel. 

2. To bring sad tidings. [Obs.] Milton. 

Dis-grace’,n. [Prefix dis and grace, q.v.; Fr. dis- 
grace, It. disgrazia, Sp. desgracia.) 

1. The condition of being out of favor ; loss of 
favor, support, or countenance ; disesteem ; as, 
the minister retired from court in disgrace. 

2. The state of being dishonored, or coyered with 
shame; ignominy; infamy. 

3. That which brings dishonor; cause of shame 
or reproach; deformity; as, vice is a disgrace to a 
rational being. 

4. Act of unkindness; disfavor. [Obs.] 

The interchange continually of favors and disgraces. Bacon. 

Syn.— Disfavor; disesteem; opprobrium; reproach; 
discredit; disparagement; dishonor; shame; infamy. 

Dis-grace’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISGRACED (dis- 
grast/); p. pr. & vb. n. DISGRACING.] [Fr. disgra- 
cier, It. disgraziare, Sp. desgraciar. See supra.] 

1. To deprive of favor; to dismiss with dishonor. 
“ Flatterers of the disgraced minister.” Macaulay. 

2.. To do disfavor to; to bring reproach or shame 
upon; to dishonor; to cover with ignominy. 

Shall heap with honors him they now disgrace. Pope. 

3. To treat discourteously; to upbraid; to revile. 

The goddess wroth gan foully her disgrace. Spenser. 

Syn.—To degrade; abase; disparage; defame; dis- 
honor; debase. 

Dis-gra¢e/ful, a. Bringing disgrace or dishonor; 
causing shame; shameful; infamous; ignominious ; 
as, profaneness is disgraceful to a man. 

Dis-grace/ful-ly, adv. In a disgraceful manner; 
with disgrace. 

The Senate have cast you forth disgracefully. B. Jonson. 

Syn.— Shamefully; ignominiously ; dishonorably ; re- 
proachfully. 

Dis-grace/ful-mess, n. The condition of being 
disgraceful; shamefulness. 

Dis-gra/¢er, n. One who disgraces; one who ex- 
poses to disgrace. 

Dis-gra/ciotis (-gra/shus), a. 
disgrazioso.| Ungracious; unpleasing, 

Dis-gra/¢ive, a. Disgracing. [0bs.] Feltham. 

Dis-grade’,v.t. To degrade. Le) Foxe. 

Dis-grad/i-ate, v. ¢. To degrade. [Obs.] Tyndale. 

Dis/gre-gate, v.t. [Lat. disgregare, disgregatum, 
from prefix dis and gregare, to collect, from grex, 
gregis, flock or herd; It. disgregare, Sp. & Pr. dis- 
gregar, Fr. disgréger.| To disperse. [Obs.] 

Henry More. 

Dis-guise’ (72), v.t. [tmp. & p. p. DISGUISED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DISGUISING.] [Prefix dis and guise, n., q.V., 
O. Fr. desguiser, now déguiser, Pr. desguisar.] 

1. To change the guise or appearance of; espe- 
cially, to conceal by an unusual dress, or one intend- 
ed to deceive; to hide by a counterfeit appearance, 


[Fr. disgracieux, It. 
Shak. 
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to cloak by a language or manner fitted to mislead ; to 
mask; as, to disguise anger, sentiments, intentions. 

Bunyan was forced to disguise himself as a wagoner. 

Macaulay. 

2. To affect or change by liquor; to intoxicate. 

Thave just left the right worshipful, and his myrmidons, 
about a sneaker of five gallons; the whole magistracy was 
pretty well disguised before I gave them the slip. Spectator. 

Syn.—To conceal; hide ; dissemble ; secrete. See 
CONCEAL. 

Dis-guise’,n. 1. A dress or exterior put on for 
purposes of concealment or of deception; as, per- 
sons doing unlawful acts in disgwise are subjected 
to heavy penalties. 

2. Artificial language or manner assumed for 
deception; a false appearance; a counterfeit sem- 
blance or show. “That eye which glances through 
all disgwises.” D, Webster, 

3. Change of manner by drink; intoxication. 

4. A masque or masquerade, 

Disguise was the old English word for a masque. B. Jonson. 
Dis-guis/ed-ly, adv. In disguise. 
Dis-guis/ed-mess, 1. The state of being disguised. 
Dis-guise/ment, n. Act of disguising; dress of 

concealment; false appearance. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Dis-guis/er, . 1. One who disguises. 

9. An actor in a masquerade; a masker. Fail. 
Dis-guis/ing, 7. A masque or masquerade. Leland. 
Dis-gtist/,m. [O. Fr. desgoust, Fr. dégotit, It. & 

Sp. disgusto, from Lat. prefix dis and gustus, 
tasting, taste.] Repugnance to what is offensive; 
aversion to that which is presented to the taste; 
displeasure produced by something loathsome; dis- 
taste ; dislike ; —said primarily of the sickening 
opposition felt for any thing which offends the phys- 
ical organs of taste; also of the analogous repug- 
nance excited by any thing extremely unpleasant to 
the higher sensibilities of the soul. 

In a vulgar hack-writer such oddities would have excited 
only disgust. Macaulay. 

Syn.— Aversion; distaste; dislike. See AVERSION. 
Dis-gitist’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISGUSTED; p. pr. 

& vb. n. DISGUSTING.] [Lat. prefix dis and gustare, 
to taste, from gustus, taste; It. disgustare, Sp. dis- 
gustar, O. Fr. desgouster, Fr. dégottter. See su- 
pra.) To provoke disgust or dislike in; to excite 
aversion in; to offend the taste of; to displease; — 
used often with at or with; as, to be disgusted at 
foppery. ‘To disgust him with the world and its 
vanities.” Prescott. 

Dis-gtist/ful, a. Provoking disgust; offensive to 
the taste ; exciting aversion ; nauseous. ‘That 
horrible and disgustful situation.” Burke, 

Dis-gust/ful-mess, 7. State of being disgustful. 

Dis-gust/ing-ly, adv. Ina disgusting manner. 

Dish, n. ([A-8. disc, dix. See DESK and DIsk.] 

1. A broad open vessel, used for serving up food 
at the table. 

2. The food served in a dish; hence, any particu- 
lar kind of food; as, a cold dish; a warm dish; a 
delicious dish. 

3. The state of being concave or like a disk; as, 
the dish of a wheel. 

4. A hollow place in a field. Ogilvie. 

5. (Mining.) (a.) A trough in which ore is meas- 
ured, about 28 inches long, 4 deep, and 6 wide. 
(b.) That portion of the produce of a mine which is 
paid to the land-owner or proprietor. 

Dish, v.t. [imp.& p. p. DISHED (disht); p. pr. & 
vb. n. DISHING. | 

1. To put in a dish, ready for serving at table. 

2. To make concave, or depress in the middle, like 
a dish; as, to dish a wheel by inclining the spokes 
to the nave. 

3. To frustrate or disappoint. [Zow.] 

Dis/ha-bil/i-tate, v.¢. [Prefix dis and habilitate, 
q.v.] To disqualify. [Rare. 

Dis’/ha-bille’ (dis/a-bil’), n. [Fr. déshabillé. 

An undress; deshabille. 


DESHABILLE, } 

Dis-hab/it, v. ¢. [Prefix dis and habit, in the sense 

of inhabit, q. v.] To drive from a habitation. [ Obs.] 
Those sleeping stones ... from their fixed beds of lime 

Had been dishabited. Shak. 


Dis-ha/ble, v.t¢. To disparage. [Obs.] 


See 


She oft him blamed and him dishabled. Spenser. 
Dis/har-mO/ni-otis, a Unharmonious ; discor- 
dant. [0bs.] Hallywell. 


Dis-hix/mo-ny, n. [Prefix dis and harmony, q. v.] 
Want of harmony; discord; incongruity. 
A disharmony in the different impulses that constitute it 


{our nature]. Coleridge. 
Dis-hiunt/, v.t. To leave; to quit. Halliwell, 
Dish/’-eatch, n. <A rack for dishes. Nares. 


Dish/eloth, /7. A cloth used for wiping dishes 
Dish’/elout, after they have been washed. Swift. 
Dis-heiirt/, v. ¢. To dishearten, [Obs.] Beau. & Fl. 
Dis-heirt/em (dis-hiir/tn), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DIs- 
HEARTENED ; p. pr. & vb, n, DISHEARTENING. | 
pers dis and hearten, q.v.] To discourage; to 
eprive of courage and hope; to depress the spirits 
of; to deject. ‘* His astonished and disheartened 
colleagues.” Bancroft. 
Syn.—To dispirit; discourage; depress; deject; de- 
ter; terrify. 
Dig-heir’ (-diz-fr’, 91), v.¢._ [Prefix dis and heir, 
q.v.] To disinherit. [Obs.] Dryden. 
Dis-hélm’, v.t. To deprive of the helmet; to take 
the helmet from. 
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Lying stark, 
Dishelmed and mute, and motionlessly pale. Tennyson. 

Dis-hér/i-son, n. [See DisHEeriT.] The act of 
disheriting, or cutting off from inheritance; disin- 
herison. [0O0s.] Bp. Hail. 

Dis-hév/it, v. t. [imp. & p.p. DISHERITED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. DISHERITING.] [Fr. déshériter, from des, 
equivalent to prefix dis, and hériter, to inherit, from 
Lat. heres, heir; Pr. desheretar, deseretar, Sp. des- 
heredar, Pg. desherdar, It. diseredare.} To disin- 
herit; to cut off, or detain from the possession or 
enjoyment of, an inheritance. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Dis-héyvr/it-am¢e, n. The state of disheriting, or of 
being disinherited. [Obs.] Beau. Ji Fl. 

Dis-hér/it-or, n. One who puts another out of his 
inheritance. 

Di-shéwv/el (di-shtv/1), v.%. [imp. & p. p. DISHEY- 
ELED, Or DISHEVELLED; p. pr. & vb. n. DISHEVEL- 
ING, Or DISHEVELLING.] [O. Fr. descheveler, Fr. 
décheveler, Sp. descabellar, It. discapigliare, sca- 
pigliare, L. Lat. discapillare, from prefix dis and 
Lat. capillus, the hair of the head, O. Fr. chevel, Fr. 
cheveu.| To suffer to hang in a loose or negligent 
manner, or to flow without confinement; to put in 
disorder ; — said of the hair, and used chiefly in the 
passive participle. 4 

Di-shéwv’el, v.t. To be spread in disorder, as the 
hair. [Rare.] Herbert. 

Dish/ful, n.; pl. DISH/FULS. As much as a dish 
holds or can hold, 

Dis-hoén/est (diz-dn/est, 91), a [Prefix dis and 
honest, q. v.; Fr. déshonnéte, Pr. deshonest, Sp. & 
Pg. deshonesto, It. disonesto. | 

1. Wanting in honesty; void of integrity; faith- 
less; fraudulent; disposed to deceive or cheat; as, 
a dishonest man. 

2. Characterized by fraud; indicating a want of 
probity; knavish. ‘‘ The dishonest profits of men 
in office.” Bancroft. 

3. Dishonorable; disgraceful ; shameful ; wan- 
ton; unchaste. [Obs.] ‘‘ Inglorious triumphs and 
dishonest scars.” Pope. 
Speak no foul or dishonest words before them [women]. North. 

4. Dishonored; disfigured. [Obs.] 

Dishonest with lopped arms the youth appears, 
Spoiled of his nose and shortened of hisears, Dryden. 

Dis-h6n/est, v.¢. To bring shame upon; to dis- 
grace. [Obs.] 

I will no longer dishonest my house. Chapman. 
Dis-hén/est-ly, adv. In a dishonest manner. 
Dis-hodn/es-ty, n. [Prefix dis and honesty, q. v.; 

Fr. déshonnéteté, Pr. deshonestetat, Sp. deshonesti- 
dad, It. disonesta. | 

1. Want of honesty, probity, or integrity in prin- 
ciple; faithlessness; a disposition to deceive or be- 
tray. 

2. Violation of trust or of justice; fraud; treach- 
ery; any deviation from probity or integrity. 

3. Dishonor; disgrace ; unchastity ; incontinence; 
lewdness. Shak. 

Dis-hon/or (diz-dn/ur, 91), n. [Written also dis- 
honour.] [Prefix dis and honor, q. v.; Fr. déshon- 
neur, Pr. & Sp. deshonor, It. disonore.]_ Want of 
honor; reproach; disgrace; ignominy; shame, 

It was not meet for us to see the king’s dishonor. Lzra iv. 14e 

Syn.—Disgrace ; ignominy ; shame; censure ; re- 
proach; opprobrium. 

Dis-hon/or, v.t. [imp.&p.p. DISHONORED; p.pr. 
& vb. 2. DISHONORING.] [Prefix dis and honor, 
q. v.; Fr. déshonorer, Pr. desonorar, deshonrar, O. 
Sp. deshonorar, N. Sp. & Pg. deshonrar, It. diso- 
norare. | 

1. To deprive of honor; to disgrace; to bring re- 
proach or shame on; to treat with indignity; to 
stain the character of; to lessen the reputation of; as, 
the duelist dishonors himself to maintain his honor, 

Nothing... that may dishonor 

Our law, or stain my vow of Nazarite. Milton. 

2. To violate the chastity of; to debauch. Dryden. 

8. To refuse or decline to accept or pay ;— said 
of a draft or acceptance which is due or presented; 
as, to dishonor a bill of exchange. 

Syn.—To disgrace ; shame ; debase ; degrade ; de- 
bauch; pollute. 

Dis-hin/or-a-ble, a. 1. Bringing or deserving 
dishonor; staining the character, and lessening the 
reputation; shameful; base; vile. 

>. Wanting in honor; disgraced; as, a dishonor- 
able man. 

He that is dishonoradle in riches, how much more in poverty! 
Lcclesiasticus x. 31. 

Dis-hén/or-a-ble-ness, n. The quality of being 
dishonorable. 

Dis-hon/or-a-bly, adv. Ina dishonorable manner. 

Dis-hén/or-a-ry, a. Bringing dishonor on; tend- 
ing to disgrace; lessening reputation. Holmes. 

Dis-hin/or-er, n. One who dishonors or disgraces ; 
one who treats another with indignity. Milton. 

Dis-hérn’, v. ¢. [Prefix dis and horn, q.v.] To 
deprive of horns. Shak. 

Dis-house’, v.t. [Prefix dis and house, q. v.] To de- 
prive of house or home, ‘‘Dishoused villagers.” 

White. 

Dis-hii/mor, n. [Prefix dis and humor, q.v.] Peev- 
ishness; ill humor. Spectator. 

Dis-hii/mor, v.t. To deprive of humor or desire ; 
to put out of humor. B, Jonson. 
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Dish/-wash/er, n. A kind of bird; the Mergus, 
or wagtail. 

Dish/=-wa/ter, n. Water in which dishes are washed. 

Dis/im-bit/ter, v.¢. [Prefix dis and imbitter.] To 
free from bitterness; to clear from acrimony. 

Dis/im-park’, v.t. [Prefix dis and topark q. v.] 
To free from the barriers of a park; to free from re- 
straints or seclusion. [Rare, Spectator. 

Dis/im-prove’, v.t. [Prefix dis and improve, q.v.] 
To make worse. [Obs. Bp. Taylor. 

Dis/im-prove’, v, t. oO grow worse. 

Dis/im-prove’ment, n. [Prefix dis and improve- 
ment, q. v.| Reduction from a better to a worse 
state; as, the distmprovement of the earth. [Rare.] 

Dis/in-eiir’cer-ate, v. t. [Prefix dis and incarcer- 
ate, q. v.] To liberate from prison ; to set free from 
confinement. [Rare.] Harvey. 

Dis-in/eli-ma/tion, 7. [Prefix dis and inclination, 
q.v.] The state of being disinclined; want of pro- 
pensity, desire, or affection; dislike; aversion. 

Disappointment gave him a disinclination to the fair sex. 
Arbuthnot. 
Syn.—Unwillingness; disaffection; alienation; dis- 
like; aversion; repugnance. 

Dis/in-eline’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DISINCLINED ; p. 
pr. & vb. Nn. DISINCLINING.] [Prefix dis and incline, 
q. v.] To excite the dislike or aversion of; to make 
disaffected ; to alienate from; as, his timidity disin- 
clined him from so arduous an enterprise. 

Dis/in-elose’, v. t. [Prefix dis and inclose, q. v-] 
To free from being inclosed; to dispark, 

Dis/in-eor/po-rate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISINCOR- 
PORATED; p. pr. & vb. N. DISINCORPORATING. ] 
[Prefix dis and incorporate, q. v.] 

1. To deprive of corporate powers; to disunite 
from being a corporate body, or an established so- 


ciety. Hume. 
2. To detach or separate from a corporation or 
society. Bacon. 


Dis/in-e6r’po-rate, a. Separated from, or not in- 
cluded in, a corporation; not united as a society or 


corporate body. Bacon. 
Dis/in-eér/po-ra/tion, n. Deprivation of the 
rights and privileges of a corporation. Warton. 


Dis/in-féet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISINFECTED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. DISINFECTING.] [Prefix dis and infect, 
q. v.] To cleanse from infection; to purify from 
contagious matter. 

Dis/in-féet/amt, n. That which disinfects ; an 
agent for removing the causes of infection, as 
chlorine. 

Dis/in-fé€e’tiom (-ftk/shun), n. The act of disin- 
fecting; purification from infecting matter. 

Dis-in/ge-nii/i-ty, n. [Prefix dis and ingenuity, 
q. v.] isingenuousness. [Obs.] Clarendon. 

Dis/in-Zén/a-otis, a. [Prefix dis and ingenwous.] 

1. Not noble or high toned; mean; unworthy; as, 
disingenuous conduct or schemes, 

2. Not ingenuous; wanting in noble candor or 
frankness; not frank or open; uncandid; unwor- 
thily or meanly artful. ‘So disingenuous as not 
to confess eel gmlip ee de Pope. 

Dis/in-gén/ii-oiis-_ly, adv. In a disingenuous man- 
ner; unfairly; not openly and candidly. 

Dis/in-Sén/ti-otis-ness,n. The state or quality of 
being disingenuous; unfairness; want of candor; 
low craft; as, the disingenwousness of a man, or 
of his mind or conduct. 

Dis/in-hab/it-ed, a. [Prefix dis and inhabited, 
q.v.] Uninhabited. [0bs.] Hackluyt. 

Dis/in-hér/i-son, n. [Sce infra, and cf. DISHERI- 
son.] The act of disinheriting, or the state of be- 
ing disinherited. Bacon. 

Dis/in-hér/it, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISINHERITED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nm. DISINHERITING.] [Prefix dis and 
inherit, q.v. Of. DisHERIT.] To cut off from he- 
reditary right; to deprive of an inheritance; to pre- 
vent, as an heir, from coming into possession of any 
property or right, which, by law or custom, would 
devolve on him in the course of descent. 

Of how fair a portion Adam disinherited his whole pos- 
terity! South, 

Dis/in-hér/it-an¢ge, n. Act of disinheriting, or 
condition of being disinherited; disinherison. 

Dis/in-hitime’, v.¢. [Prefix dis and inhume, q. v.] 
To disinter. [Rare.] 

Dis/in-sure/ (-shur’), v. t. 
putin danger. [Obs.] Fanshaw. 

Dis-in’te-gra-ble, a. [See infra.] Capable of be- 
ing disintegrated; liable to separation into parts. 

Argillo-calcite is readily disintegrable by exposure to the 
atmosphere. irwan. 

Dis-in/te-grate, v. t [imp. & p. p. DISINTE- 
GRATED; p. pr. & vb. N. DISINTEGRATING.] [Lat, 
prefix dis and integrare, integratum, to renew, re- 
pair, from integer, entire, whole.] To separate into 
integrant parts; to break up the cohesion of; to re- 
duce to fragments or to powder, 

Marlites are not disintegrated by exposure to the atmos- 
phere, at least in six years. irwan. 

Dis-in/te-gra/tion, n. The act of disintegrating, 
or the state of being disintegrated; destruction of 
cohesion; reduction to parts; the wearing down of 
rocks by atmospheric action. 

Society had need of further disintegration before it could 
begin to reconstruct itself locally. Motley. 


Dis/in-tér’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISINTERRED; Pp. pr. 


To render insecure; to 
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' DISINTERESS 


 & vb. , DISINTERRING.] [Prefix dis and inten, 


ave 
ay Ino take out of the grave or tomb; to unbury; 


to exhume; to dig up. 
_ 2. To bring out, as from a grave or hiding-place ; 
to bring from obscurity into view. 


au _ The philosopher . . . may be concealed in a plebelaps 3 which 


_ a proper education might have disinterred. dison. 
Dis-in/ter-ess, v. ¢. To deprive of interest or affec- 


_tion. t Se Camden. 
Dis-in’/ter-ess-ment, ». Disinterestedness; im- 
- ay [Obs.] Prior. 
-Dis-in/ter-est, n. [Prefix dis and interest, q. v.] 


1. What is contrary to interest or advantage ; dis- 
advantage; injury. [Obs.] Glanville. 
2. Indifference to profit; want of regard to private 
advantage. [QObs.] Johnson. 
Dis-in’/ter-est, v.¢. [Prefix dis and interest, q. v.; 
Fr. désintéresser.] 'To separate the interests of; to 
detach. [Obs.] Feltham. 
Dis-in/ter-est, a. Disinterested. [0Obs.] 
The measures they shall walk by shall be disinterest and 
even. Bp. Taylor. 
Dis-in/ter-est-ed, a. Not influenced by regard to 
personal interest; free from considerations of pri- 
vate advantage; having no relation of interest or 
feeling; as, a disinterested decision or judge. ‘* The 
happiness of disinterested sacrifices.” Channing. 
Syn. — Unbiased ; impartial; uninterested ; indifferent. 


Dis-in/ter-est-ed-ly, adv, In a disinterested man- 


ner. 

Dis-in/ter-est-ed-mess, 7. The state or quality of 
being disinterested; freedom from bias or preju- 
dice, on account of private interest; impartiality. 

That perfect disinterestedness and self-devotion of which 


man seems to be incapable, but which is sometimes found in 
woman. Macaulay. 


Dis-in/ter-est-ing, a. Uninteresting. Cee “Dis- 
interesting passages.” Warburton. 

Dis/in-tér’/ment, n. [Prefix dis and interment, 
q.v.] The act of disinterring, or taking out of the 
earth; exhumation. 

Dis/in-thrall’ (-thrawl), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DIS- 
INTHRALLED; p. pr. & vb. nN. DISINTHRALLING. ] 
. dis and inthrall, q. v.] To disenthrall, 

Dis/in-thrall/ment, n. Disenthrallment. 

Dis-in/tri-eate, v. ¢. [Prefix dis and intricate, 
q.v.] To disentangle. [Obds.] Scott. 

Dis/in-iire’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. DISINURED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. DISINURING.] [Prefix dis and inure, q. v.] 
To deprive of familiarity or custom; to render un- 
familiar, [Obds.] 

We are hindered and disinwred ... toward the true knowl- 
edge. Milton. 

Dis/in-vés/ti-tiire (53),”. [Prefix dis and investi- 
twre, q. v.] The act of depriving of investiture. 
[Obs.] Ogilvie. 

Dis/in-vite’, v.¢. [Prefix dis and invite, q.v.] To 
recall an invitation to. [Obs.] inett. 

Dis/in-volve’, v. ¢. oe dis and involve, q. v.] 
To uncoyer; to unfold or unroll; to disentangle. 
Say td| More. 

Dis-jée/tion, n. [Lat. disjicere, to throw asunder 
to disperse, from prefix dis and jacere, to throw.] 
The act of overthrowing or dissipating. Horsley. 

Dis-join’,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DISJOINED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DISJOINING.] [Prefix dis and join, q.v.; Fr. 
disjoindre, déjoindre, O. Fr. desjoindre, Pr. desjon- 
her, dejonher, It. disgiugnere, Lat. disjungere. See 
Dissunct.] To part; to disunite; to separate; to 
sunder. 

That marriage, therefore, God himself disjoins. Milton. 

Syn.—To disunite ; separate ; sever ; detach ; dis- 
sever; sunder. 

Dis-join’, v.i. To become separated; to part. 
Dis-joint’,v.t. [imp.& p.p. DISJOINTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Se pOrNTING. | Pretix dis and joint, q. v.] 

1. To separate the joints of; to separate, as parts 
united by joints; to put out of joint; to force out of 
its socket; to dislocate ; as, to disjoint the limbs; to 
gee bones; to disjoint a fowl in carving. 

. To separate at junctures ; to break where parts 
are united; to break in pieces; as, disjointed col- 
aa ; to disjoint an edifice; the disjointed parts of 
a ship. 

3. To break the natural order and relations of; to 
make incoherent; as, a disjointed speech. 

Dis-joint’,v.i. To fall in pieces. Shak. 

Dis-joint’, a. Disjointed; broken; unconnected. 
“A disjoint and private interest of his own.” Milton. 

Dis-joint/ed-mness, . State of being disjointed. 


Dis-joint/ly, adv. Ina disjointed state. Sandys. 
Dis-jii/di-ea/tion, mn. [Lat. dijudicatio. See Di- 
JUDICATION.] Judgment; discrimination; deter- 
mination. [Obs.] Boyle. 


Disjiimet’, a. [Lat. disjunctus, p. p. of disjungere, 
to disjoin, from prefix dis and jungere, to yoke, to 
join; Fr. disjoint.] Disjoined; separated. 

Disjunet tetrachords (Mus.), tetrachords so disposed to 
each other that the gravest note of the upper is one note 
higher than the acutest note of the other. Moore. 


Dis-jiime/tion (-jtink’/shun), x. [Lat. disjunctio, 
Fr. disjonction, It. disgiunzione. See supra.] 
1. The act of disjoining; disunion; separation; a 
parting; as, the disjunction of soul and body, 
2. A disjunctive proposition. Coleridge. 
Dis-jinet/ive, a. Frat. disjunctivus, Fr. disjonctif, 
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Pr. disjunctiu, It. disgiuntivo, Sp. disyuntivo. See 
supra. 

1. Tending to disjoin; separating; disjoining. 

2. (Mus.) Pertaining to disjunct tetrachords. 
“Disjunctive notes.” Moore. 

Disjunctive conjunction (Gram.), one connecting gram- 
matically two words or clauses, expressing at the same 
time an opposition or separation inherent in the notions or 
thoughts; as, either, or, neither, nor, but, although, ex- 
cept, lest, &e. — Disjunctive proposition, one in which the 
parts are connected by disjunctive conjunctions; as, it is 
either day or night. — Disjunctive syllogism (Logic), one 
in which the major proposition is disjunctive ; as, the 
earth moves in a circle or in an ellipse; but it does not 
move in a circle, therefore it moves in an ellipse. 

Dis-jimet/ive, n. (Gram.) (a.) A disjunctive con- 
junction.  (0.) A disjunctive proposition. 

Dis-jiinet/ive-ly, adv. In a disjunctive manner; 
separately. 

Dis-jiimet/iire (53),. The act of disjoining, or the 
state of being disjoined; separation. fuller, 

Disk, n. [Gr. dicxos, Lat. discus, 
Fr. disque, It. & Sp. disco. See 
Desk and Disu.] [Often written 
disc.] 

1. A flat, circular plate; as, a 
disk of metal, or of paper. 

2. A discus; a quoit. 

Some whirl the disk, and some the jav- 
elin dart. Pope. 

3. (Astron.) The face or visible projection of a 
celestial body. 

4. (Bot.) (a.) The whole surface of a leaf. (b.) 
The central part of a radiate compound flower. 
(c.) A part of the receptacle enlarged or expanded 
under or around the pistil. 

Dis-kind/ness, 7. [Prefix dis and kindness, q. v.] 
Want of kindness or affection; injury; detriment. 
Dis-lade’, v.t. [Prefix dis and lade, q. v.]_ To un- 
lade. [Obs.] Heywood. 
Dis-la/dy, v. t. [Pref. dis and lady, q. v.] To deprive 
of the title or reputation of a lady. ae B. Jonson. 
Dis-léal’, a. Disloyal; dishonorable. eed “ Dis- 
leal knight.” Spenser. 
Dis-like’,. [Prefix dis and like, q. v.] 

1. Positive and usually permanent aversion; dis- 

pleasure; disapprobation; repugnance, 
Of their doings great dislike declared, 
And testified against their ways. Hilton. 

2. Discord; disagreement. [Obs.] Fairfax. 

Syn.—Disapprobation ; disinclination ; displeasure; 
disrelish ; distaste ; aversion ; antipathy ; repugnance ; 
disgust. 

Dis-like’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISLIKED (dis-likt’) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DISLIKING. | 

1. To regard with dislike ; to have an aversion to; 
to disapprove of; to disrelish, 

Every nation dislikes an impost. Johnson. 

2. To awaken dislike in; to displease. ‘‘Dislik- 
ing countenance.” Marston. ‘‘ It dislikes me.” Shak. 

Dis-like/ful, a. Full of dislike; displeased; dis- 
agreeable. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Dis-like/li-hood, n. The want of likelihood; im- 
probability. W. Scott. 
Dis-lik/’en (dis-lik’/n), v.¢ To make unlike. Shak. 
Dis-like/ness, n. [Prefix dis and likeness, q. v.]} 
Unlikeness; want of resemblance; dissimilitude, 
[ Obs. ] Locke, 
Dis-lik/er, n. One who dislikes or disrelishes. 
Dis-limb/ (dis-lim’), v. t. [Prefix dis and_ limb, 
q.v.] To tear the limbs from. [0Obs.] Bailey. 
Dis-limn/’ (dis-lim’), ». ¢ [Prefix dis and limn, 

.v.] To strike out of a picture; to disfigure. 
[ Obs. and very rare.] 

The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct, 
As water is in water. 
Dis-link’, v. ¢ To unlink or separate. 

Whom the electric shock dislinked with shrieks and laughter. 





d, disk; 7,7, rays. 


Shak. 


Tennyson. 

Dis-live’, v.t. To deprive of life. [Obs.] 
Telemachus dislived Amphimedon. Chapman. 
Dis/lo-eate, a. Dislocated. Montgomery. 


Dis/lo-eate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISLOCATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. DISLOCATING.] [L. Lat. dislocare, dis- 
locatum, from prefix dis and locare, to place, from 
locus, a place; It. dislocare, dislogare, disluogare, 
Sp. dislocar, Pr. dislocar, deslocar, desloguar, Fr. 
disloquer.| To displace; to put out of its proper 
place; especially, to put out of joint; to disjoint; to 
move from the proper socket, cavity, or place of ar- 
ticulation, 

And thus the archbishop’s see, dislocated or out of joint for 
atime, was by the hands of his holiness set right again. Fuller. 

Dis/lo-ea/tion, 7. ok, dislocation, Pr. dislocacio, 
Sp. dislocacion, It. dislogazione.] 

1. The act of displacing, or the state of being 
displaced. Burnet. 

2. (Geol.) The displacement of parts of rocks or 
portions of strata from the situations which they 
originally occupied. Slips, faults, and the like, are 
dislocations. 

3. (Surg.) The act of removing or forcing a bone 
from its socket, or the condition of being thus dis- 
placed; luxation. 

Dis-lédge!’ (dis-ldj’), v. & [imp. & p. p. DIS- 
LODGED; p. pr. & vb. n. DISLODGING.]_ [Prefix dis 
and lodge, q. v.; L. Lat. dislogiare, O. Fr. desloger, 
now déloger.] 
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1. To drive from a lodge or place of rest; to re- 
move from a place of quiet or repose; as, shells 
resting in the sea at a considerable depth are not 
dislodged by storms. 

2. To drive out from a place of hiding or defense; 
as, to dislodge a deer, or an enemy, 

Dis-l6dge’, v.i. To go from aplace of rest. Milton. 

Dis-lodg’/ment, 7. The act or process of dislodg- 
ing, or the state of being dislodged. 

Dis/lo-gis/tie, a. 1. Not according to logical forms 
or principles; illogical. [Rare.] 

2. Serving to disprove; refutatory. [Rare.] 

Dis-loign’ (dis-loin’), v. ¢. [See ELoran.] To put 
at a distance; to remove, [Obs.] 

Low-looking dales, disloigned from common gaze. Spenser. 


Dis-loy’al, a. rene dis and loyal, q.v.; O. Fr. 
desloial, desleal, now déloyal, Vr. desleial, destlial, 
Sp. & Pg. desleal, It. disleale.] Not loyal; nottrue 
in fact or feeling to a sovereign or lawful superior; 
false to allegiance; faithless; treacherous; as, a sub- 
ject disloyal to the king; a husband disloyal to his 
wife. ‘‘Disloyal love.” Spenser. 

Syn.—Disobedient; faithless; treacherous; perfidi- 
ous; dishonest; inconstant. 


Dis-loy’al-ly, adv. Ina disloyal manner, 

Dis-loy/al-ty, n. [Prefix dis and loyalty, q. v.; 
OSH! desloialté, deslealté, now deloyauté, Pr. des- 
leialtat, deslialtat, Sp. deslealtad, Pg. deslealdade, 
It. dislealta.] Want of loyalty; lack of fidelity ; 
violation of allegiance. 
is-mail’, v.¢. [Prefix dis and mail, q. v.] To de- 
prive of a coat of mail; to cleave off. 

Dis’mal (diz/mal, 91), a. [Originally a noun; e.g., 
“T trow it was in the dismall,’? Chaucer; from 
Lat. dies malus, an evil day; cf. Spenser, ‘‘ An ugly 
fiend, more foul than dismal day.”| Gloomy to the 
eye or ear; sorrowful and depressing to the feel- 
ings; foreboding; cheerless; dull; dark. ‘ A dis- 
mal description of an English November.” Southey: 

Syn.—Dreary ; lonesome ; gloomy ; dark ; doleful ; 
horrid ; dire ; direful ; frightful ; horrible ; lamentable ; 
dolorous; calamitous; sorrowful; sad; melancholy; un- 
fortunate; unhappy. 

Dis’mal-ly, adv. In a dismal manner; gloomily; 
horribly; sorrowfully ; uncomfortably. 

Dis’mal-ness, n. The state of being dismal; 
gloominess; horror. 

Dis-man/, v.t. To deprive of the strength or charac- 
ter of aman; tounman. [0Obs.] Feltham. 

Dis-man/tle, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISMANTLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DISMANTLING.] [Prefix dis and 
mantle, q.v.; Fr. démanteler, O. Fr. desmanteler. | 

1. To deprive of dress; to divest; to strip. South. 

2. To deprive of apparatus, furniture, equip- 
ments, or fortifications; as, to dismantle a fort, a 
town, or a ship. “A dismantled house, without 
windows or shutters.” Macaulay. 

3. To render unfit for its destined use or service ; 
to disable. 

His nose dismantled in his mouth is found. 
Syn.—To demolish; raze. See DEMOLISH. 


Dis-mirch/, v.i. To march away. [Obs.] Holland. 
Dis-mar/ry,v.¢. [Prefix dis and marry.] To free 
from the bonds of marriage; to divorce. [Obs.] 

Ld. Berners. 
Dis-miir’/shal, v. ¢. [Prefix dis and marshal, q. v. 
To derange; to disorder. [Rare.] Drummond. 
Dis-mask/, v. t. [imp. & p.p. DISMASKED (-maskt/) ; 
p.pr. & vb. n. DISMASKING.] [Prefix dis and mask, 
q.v.; Fr. démasquer.] To strip a mask from; to 
remove a concealment or disguise from ; to un- 
cover. Shak. 
Dis-mAast/,v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISMASTED; p. pr. & 
ub. n. ota [Prefix dis and mast, q. v.; 
Fr. démater.] To deprive of a mast or masts; to 
break and carry away the masts from; as, a storm 
dismasted the ship. 
Dis-mast/ment, n. The act of dismasting; the 
state of being dismasted. Lares Marshall. 
Dis-maw/, v. t. [Prefix dis and maw, q.v.] To 
eject from the maw; to vomit forth; to disgorge. 
[ Obs.}. Shelton. 
Dis-may’,v.¢. [imp. &p. p. DISMAYED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DISMAYING.] [Sp.desmayar, Pg. desmaiar, 
O. It. dismagare, smagare, to dispirit, to frighten, 
O. Fr. esmaier, esmoyer, Pr. esmaiar, to dismay, to 
frighten, from des, es, equivalent to Lat. dis, ex, and 
Goth. & O.H. Ger. magan, to be strong or able.] 
To disable with alarm or apprehension; to depress 
the spirits or courage of; to deprive of firmness and 
energy through fear; to daunt; to appall; to dis- 
uiet. 
= Be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed. Josh. i. 9. 
What words be these? What fears do you dismay? Fairfax. 
Syn.—To terrify; fright; affright; frighten; appall; 
daunt; dishearten; dispirit; discourage ; deject; depress. 
—To Dismay, DAUNT, APPALL. Dismay denotes a state 
of deep and gloomy apprehension. To daunt supposes 
something more sudden and startling. To appallis the 
strongest term, implying a sense of terror which over- 
whelms the faculties. 
So flies a herd of beeves, that hear, dismayed, 


Dryden. 


The lions roaring through the midnight shade. Pope. 
Jove got such heroes as my sire, whose soul 

No fear could daunt, nor earth nor hell control. Pope. 
Now the last ruin the whole host appalls; 

Now Greece has trembled in her wooden walls. Pope. 
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Dis-miaiy’, v. 7. To be disheartened or disabled 
with fear; to be appalled. [Obs.] 
It was pure dismaying and fear that made them all run. Pepys. 
Dis-may’, n. [Sp. desmayo, Pg. desmaio, O. Fr. es- 
mai, esmoi, Pr. esmat, O. It. smago, discouragement, 
terror, swoon or fainting fit. See supra.] 

1. Loss of firmness and energy through fear; 
overwhelming and disabling terror; failure of spir- 
its; utter dejection; yielding to fright. 

2. Condition fitted to dismay; ruin. Spenser. 

E’en hell’s grim porter shook with dire dismay. Pitt, 

Syn.—Dejection; discouragement; depression; fear; 

fright; terror. 


Dis-miay’ed-mess, ». <A state of being dismayed; 


dejection of courage; dispiritedness. Sidney. 

Dis-ma&y/ful, a. Full of dismay. ee Spenser. 
Disme (deem), 2». [Fr. See DIME. t 

1. A tenth part; a tithe. Ayliffe. 

3. The number ten. [Obs. and rare.] ‘ Many 

thousand dismes.” Shak. 


Dis-mém/ber, v. t. 
p. pr. & vb. n. DISMEMBERING 
member; L. Lat. dismembrare.] 

1. To divide limb from limb; to separate the 
members of; to tear or cut in pieces; to mutilate. 

Fowls obscene dismembered his remains. Pope. 

2. To strip of its essential parts; to sever and 
distribute the parts of; as, to dismember an empire, 
kingdom, or republic. 

-—To disjoint ; dislocate ; dilacerate ; mutilate; 
divide; sever. 

Dis-mim/ber-ment, n. The act of dismembering, 
or the state of being dismembered; cutting in 
pieces; mutilation; division; separation. 

Those germs of domestic corruption which gradually led to 
its dismemberment and decay. ’rescott. 

Dis-mét/tled (-métt’tld), a. [Prefix dis and mettled, 
q. v.] Destitute of fire or spirit. [Rare.] Llewellyn. 

Dis-miss’,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DISMISSED (dis-mist’) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DISMISSING.] [Lat. dimiitere, for 
dismittere, dismissum, from prefix dis and mittere, 
to send. ] 

1. To send away; to give leave of departure; to 
cause or permit to go. ‘‘ He dismissed the assem- 
bly.” Acts xix. 41. 

2. To discard; to remoye from office, service, or 
employment; as, the king dismisses his ministers ; 
the master dismisses his servant. ‘‘Superseding 
men who were dismissed.” Bancroft. 

3. To lay aside or reject as unworthy of attention 
or regard, as a petition or motion in court. 


[imp. & p. p. DISMEMBERED ; 
4 [Prefix dis and 
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Dis/o-béi/sance, n. Disobedience. [Obs.] Hail. 

Dis/o-béi/sant, a. Disobedient. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Dis/o-bey’ (-o-ba’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISOBEYED 
(-o-bad’); p. pr. & vb. n. ere [Prefix dis 
and obey, q. v.3 Fr. désobéir, Catal. desobeir. Pr. 
desobedir, It. disubbidire, Sp. & Pg. desobedecer.] 
To neglect or refuse to obey; to transgress the com- 
mands of; to refuse submission to; to go counter 
to; to violate; to infringe; as, refractory children 
disobey their parents; men disobey their Maker and 
the laws. 

Dis/o-bey’ (-ba’), v.i. To refuse obedience; to vio- 
late commands. 

He durst not know how to disobey. 
Dis/o-bey/’er (-bi/er), n. One who disobeys. 
Dis-db/li-ga/tion, n. [Prefix dis and obligation, 


oie) 
1. The act of disobliging. 
2. An offense ; cause of disgust. [Obs.] Clarendon. 
3. Freedom from obligation. Bp. Taylor. 
Dis-db/li-ga-to-ry, a. Releasing obligation. ‘ Dis- 
obligatory power.” K. Charles. 
Dis/o-blixe’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISOBLIGED; p.pr. 
& vb. mn. DISOBLIGING.] [Prefix dis and oblige, 
q. v.; Fr. désobliger, It. disobligare.] 

1. To do an act which contravenes the will or de- 
sires of; to offend by an act of unkindness or inci- 
vility; to injure ina slight degree; to refuse civility 
to; to displease; to be unaccommodating to. 


My plan has given offense to some gentlemen, whom it 
would not be very safe to disoblige. Addison. 
[Obs.] 


Sidney. 


3. To release from obligation. 
Absolving and disobliging from a more general command for 
some just and reasonable cause. Ailton. 
Dis/o-blige’ment, n. Act of disobliging. Jfilton. 
Dis/o-bli’ger, n. One who disobliges. 
Dis/o-bli/ging ly, adv. In a disobliging manner; 
offensively. 
Et bene n. Disposition to displease, 
or want of readiness to please; offensiveness. 
Dis-de’ci-dent, v.¢. To turn away from the west; 
to cause not to know which way is west; to cause 
to lose the bearings. [Obs.] Marvell. 
Dis-de'eu-pa/tion, n. The state of being unem- 
ployed; want of occupation. [Obs.] Henry More. 
Dis/o-pin/ion (-pin/yun), n. [Prefix dis and opin- 
ton, q. v.] Difference of opinion; want of belief; 
skepticism. [Obs.] Bp. Reynolds. 
Dis-6rbed’, a. [Prefix dis and orb, q. v.]_ Thrown 
out of the proper orbit; as, a star disorbed. Shak. 
Dis-6rd’,n. Same as DISORDER. [Obds.] Holland. 
Dis-6r/der, n. 


DISPARAGEMENT 


Dis-6r/di-mange, n. Disorder. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Dis-6r/di-mate, a. [Prefix dis and ordinate, q. v.; 
It. disordinato, Fr. désordonné.] Violating good 

order; disorderly. [Obs.] : 
They dance with disordinate gestures. Prynne. 

Dis-6r/di-nate-ly, adv. Inordinately; irregular- 
ly; viciously. [Obs.] 

Dis-6r/di-na/tion, n. The state of being in disor- 
der; derangement; confusion. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Dis-6r/gan-i-za/tion, n. [Fr. désorganisation. 
See infra.] 

1. The act of disorganizing; the act of destroying 
organic structure, or connected system; the act of 
destroying order. 

2. The state of being disorganized ; as, the disor- 
ganization of the body, or of government. 

The magazine of a pawnbroker in such total disorganiza- 
tion, that the owner can never lay his hands upon any one 
article at the moment he has occasion for it. WwW. Scott. 

Dis-6r/gan-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISORGANIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. DISORGANIZING.| [Prefix dis and 
organize, q. v.; Fr. désorganiser.| To break or 
destroy the organic structure or connected system 
of; to dissolve the regular system or union of parts 
in; to throw into utter disorder; to disarrange and 
break up. 

Lyford ... attempted to disorganize the church. Eliot. 

Dis-6r’/gan-iz/er, n. One who disorganizes or 
causes disorder and confusion. 

Dis-0/ri-ent, v. t. [Prefix dis and orient, q. v.]_ To 
turn from the east; to cause not to know which 
way is east; to cause to lose the bearings; to con- 
fuse. [Obs.] Warburton. 

Dis-0/ri-en-ta’/ted, a. Turned from the east; 
turned from the right direction. [Obs.] Harris. 

Dis-Own) (diz-6n/, 91), v. é. [imp. & p.p. DISOWNED ; 
p.pr. &vb.n. DISOWNING.] [Pref. dis and own, q. ve] 

1. To refuse to own or acknowledge as belonging 
to one’s self; to disavow; as, a parent can hardly 
disown his child; an author will sometimes disown 
his writings. 

5 2. To refuse to acknowledge; not to allow; to 
eny. 





They, who brother's better claim disown. Dryden. 
Syn.—To disavow; disclaim; deny; renounce; dis- 
allow. 
Dis-dwn/ment, n. Act ofdisowning. [Rare.] 
Dis-5x/i-date, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISOXIDATED; 
p.pr. & vb. m DinOxEo ene Prefix dis and oz- 
idate, q.v.] (Chem.) To reduce from oxidation; to 
reduce from the state of an oxide by disengaging 
oxygen from a substance; as, to disoxidate iron or 
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{Pretix dis and order, q. v.; Fr. dés- 
ordre, Pr. & Catalan desorde, Sp. desorden, Pg. 
desordem, It. disordine.] 

1, Want of order; irregularity; confusion; dis- 
array; as, the troops were thrown into disorder; 
the papers are in disorder. 

2. Neglect of order or system; irregularity. 

From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. Pope. 

3. Breach of public order; disturbance of the 
peace of society; tumult. Shak. 

4. Disturbance of the functions of the animal 
economy or of the soul; disease; distemper; sick- 
ness; derangement. 


Dis-miss’,n. Dismission. [Obs.] Sir T. Herbert, 
Dis-miss/al, n. Dismission; discharge. 

Office-holders were commanded faithfully to enforce it, upon 

pain of immediate dismissal. Motley. 
Dis-mis/sion (-mish/un), n. [Lat. dimissio.] 

1. The act of dismissing or sending away; per- 
mission to leave; leave to depart; as, the dismission 
of the grand jury. 

2. Removal from office or employment; discharge, 
either with honor or disgrace. 

3. A setting aside as trivial or invalid. 

Dis-miss/ive, a. Giving dismission. 
Dis-mo6rt’gase (-mér/gej, 45), v. t. 


copper. 

Dis-dx/i-da/tion, n. (Chem.) The act or process 
of freeing from oxygen and reducing from the state 
of an oxide. 

Dis-dx/y-Sen-ate, v.f. [imp. & p. p. DISOXYGEN- 
ATED; p.pr. & vb. n. DISOXYGENATING. | f. dis 
and oxygenate, q. v.] (Chem.) To deprive of oxygen. 

| Dis-dx/y-Sen-a/tion, n. (Chem.) The act or pro- 
cess of separating oxygen from any substance. 

Dis-pace’, v. 7. [Prefix dis, asunder, different ways 
to and fro, and pace, q. vy.] To range about. [Obs.] 
“Tn this fair plot dispacing to and fro.” Spenser. 

Dis-pair’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISPAIRED; p. pr. & 





Milton. 
[tmp. & p. p. 


DISMORTGAGED; Pp. pr. S vb. 2. DISMORTGAGING. ] mie 2S eee Pers del See , 2 vb. nN. DISPAIRING.] [Prefix dis and pair, q. v.] To 
To redeem from mortgage. [Obs.] Howell. Syn.— Disease; irregularity; disarrangement: con separate ; — said ofa pair or couple. Beau. G Fl. 


fusion; tumult; bustle; disturbance; illness; indisposi- 
tion; sickness; Malady; distemper. See DISEASE. 
Dis-6r/der, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISORDERED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DISORDERING. |] 
1. To disturb the order of; to derange; to throw 
into confusion; to confuse. ‘ Dangerously disor- 


Dis-mount’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. DISMOUNTED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. nN. DISMOUNTING.] [Prefix dis and mount; 
O. Fr. desmonter, Fr. démonter, Pr., Sp., & Pg. des- 
montar, It. dismontare, smontare.] 

1. To come down; to descend. 


Dis-pand’, rv. ¢. [Lat. dispandere, to spread out, 
expand, from prefix dis and pandere, pansum, to 
spread out, unfold.] To display; to spread out; to 
extend. [Obds.] Bail 


ey. 
Dis-pan/sion (dis-pin/shun), 2. Ne My e- The 





The bright sun 'ginneth to dismount. Spenser. dering the whole frame of jurisprudence.” \ Burke. ve dispanding, or the state of being Bs aka 

2. To alight from a horse; to descend or get off, The burden... disordered the aids and auxiliary rafters a) = > ey. 

as a rider from his beast; as, the officer ordered his into a common ruin. Pe Taylor. Deters (-par/a-dist), @. Rene 
troops to dismount. 2. To disturb or interrupt the natural functions | woe ; , ; : 
Dis-mount/, v. ¢. 1. To throw or bring down from of; to produce sickness or indisposition in; as, to eS e, v. a. [imp. & DP apn Secon” 
an elevation, place of honor and authority, or the disorder the head or stomach. p. pr. & vb. nN. DISPARAGING.]_[Q. Fr. desparager, 


desparagier, Fr. déparager, L. Lat. disparagare, 
disparagiare, from prefix dis and paragium, para- 
ticum, parity of condition or birth, Fr. parage, Pr. 
paratge, It. paraggio, equal, extraction, lineage, 
from Lat. par, equal, peer.] 

1. To match unequally; to degrade or dishonor 
by an unequal marriage. [Obs.] ‘ To disparage 
my daughter.” 


like. ‘‘Dismounted from his authority.” Barrow. 

2. To throw or remove from a horse; to unhorse; 
as, the soldier dismounted his adversary. 

3. To throw or remove from their carriages; or 
to break the carriages or wheels of, and render use- 
less; to deprive of equipments or mountings; — 
said of pieces of artillery. 


3. To disturb the regular operations of; to de- 
range; to discompose. 


Aman whose judgment was so much disordered by party 
spirit. lacaulay. 


4. To depose from holy orders. [O0bs.] Dryden. 


Syn.—To disarrange; derange; confuse; discompose; | 
rutile. 


-nat/ii-ral-i rot. refix dis ralize 5 = ‘ : 

ease eee eleas teen Pate’ | pis-Or/dered-ty, adv. Disorderly. Holinshea.| "™B. To-dishonor by a comparison with what isin 

of birth, 2 Locke: Dis-6r’dered-ness, 7. A state of disorder orir-|  ferior; to lower in rank or estimation; to under- 
Dis-nat/iired, a. [Prefix dis and natured, q. v.; | _tesularity; confusion. : __ Knolles.| value; to bring reproach on; to vilify; to debase. 

OQ. Fr. desnaturé, He dénaturé.] Deprived or des- | Pis-Or’der-li-mess, n._ State of being disorderly. Thou durst not thus disparage glorious arms. _Milton. 

titute of natural feelings; unnatural. [Obs.] “A | Pis-Or’der-ly, a, 1. Not in order; marked by dis- Syn.—To decry; depreciate; undervalue; vilify; re- 

_ thwart, disnatured torment.” Shak. order; as, the books and papers are in a disorderly | proach; detract from; derogate from; degrade. See 


state. DEcRY. 


2. Not acting in an orderly way, as the functions | pis-parfage, n. 
of the body. 3 “ Dissuaded her from such a disparage.” 

3. Not complying with the restraints of order and | Dis-par/age-ment, n. 
law; tumultuous; unruly; as, disorderly people; 
disorderly assemblies. 

4. Not regulated by the restraints of morality; 
unchaste; of bad repute; as, a disorderly house. 

Syn.—Irregular; immethodical; confused; tumultu- 
ous; inordinate; intemperate; unruly; lawless; vicious; 
loose. 


Dis/o-bé/di-ence, n. [Prefix dis and obedience, 
q. v.; Fr. désobéissance.] Neglect or refusal to 
obey; violation of a command or prohibition. 

He is undutiful to him in his other actions, and lives in 
open disobedience. illotson. 

Dis/0-bé/di-en-¢y, n. Disobedience. [ Ods.] Taylor. 

Dis/o-bé/di-ent, a. [Prefix dis and obedient, q. v.; 
Pr. desobediens, Fr. désobéissant.] Neglecting or 
refusing to obey; omitting to do what is command- 
ed, or doing what is prohibited; refractory ; not ob- 
servant of duty or rules prescribed by authority ;— 


Inequality in marriage. [0bs.] 
Spenser. 
1. Marriage with a person 
of inferior rank or condition; an unequal match; 
the disgrace dependent on such a connection; un- 
suitableness for marriage in consequence of rank. 

And thought that match a foul disparagement. Spenser. 

3. Injurious comparison with an inferior; a de- 
preciating or dishonoring opinion or insinuation; 
diminution of value; dishonor ; indignity ; reproach; 





applied to persons and acts. “This disobedient | Dis-Or’der-ly, adv. Ina disorderly manner; irreg-|  gisgrace. 
spirit in the colonies.” Burke,| Warly; confusedly. : It ought to be no disparagement to a star that itis not the 
I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision. Acts xxvi. 19. Withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh dis-| sun. South. 


2 Thess. iii. 6. 
Raleigh. 


Imitation is a disparagement and a degradation in a Chris- 


ce “ > orderly. 
Dis‘/o-bé/di-ent-ly, adv. In a disobedient manner. | tian minister. I. Taylor. 


i Savages fighting disorderly with stones. 
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Dis-pirt/, v. ¢. 








DISPARAGER 


Syn.—Indignity; derogation; detraction; reproach; 


dishonor; debasement; degradation; disgrace. 


Dis-pir’a-ger, n. One who disparages or dishon- 
ors; one who vilifies or disgraces. 
pee e tingly, adv. Ina manner to disparage 
_ or dishonor. 
Dis’/pa-rate, a. [Lat. disparatus, p. p. of disparare, 
art, separate, from prefix dis and parare, to 
make ready, prepare. | 
1. Unequal; unlike; dissimilar. 
Connecting disparate thoughts, purely by means of re- 
semblances in the words expressing them. Coleridye. 
2. (Logic.) Pertaining to two co-ordinate species 
or divisions. 


Dis/pa-rates, n. pl. Things so unequal or unlike 


__ that they can not be compared with each other. 
Dis/pa-ri/tion (-rish/un),. The act of disappear- 
_ ing; disappearing. [0bs.] Bp. Hall. 


Dis-par/i-ty, n. [L. Lat. disparitas, from Lat. 
dispar, unlike, unequal, from prefix dis and par, 
equal; Fr. disparité, Pr. disparitat, Sp. disparidad, 

_ Pg. disparidade, It. disparita.] Inequality; differ- 
ence in age, rank, condition, or excellence; dis- 


__ similitude; as, a disparity of years, of condition, or 
circumstances ;— followed by between, in, or of; as, | 


_ disparity in or of years. ‘‘ The disparity between 
God and his intelligent creatures.” LI. Taylor. 
Syn.— Inequality ; unlikeness; dissimilitude ; dispru- 
portion. 
Dis-pirk’, v. t. 
= wer. | 
. To throw open, as a park; to lay open. 
The Gentiles were made to be God’s people when the Jews’ 
inclosure was disparked. Bp. Taylor. 
2. To set at large; to release from inclosure or 
confinement. Waller. 
Dis-pirk/le (-spiirk/1), v. ¢. [Prefix dis intensive 
and ea (i} To scatter abroad; to disperse; 
as 


[Prefix dis and park, q. v.; O. Fr. 


to divide. Holland. 

Dis-part’, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. DISPARTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DISPARTING.] [Prefix dis and part, q. v.; 
O. Fr. despartir, departir, N. Fr. départir, Pr. & 
O. Sp. departir, N. Sp. & Pg. despartir, It. dispar- 
tire, spartire. Cf, DISSEVER.] To part asunder; 
to divide; to separate; to sever; to burst; to rend; 
to rive or split; as, disparted air; disparted towers ; 
disparted chaos. 

Themselves they did dispart. Spenser. 

Dis-pirt/, v.i. To separate; to open; to cleave. 

Dis-pirt’/, n. 1. (Gun.) The difference between 
the thickness of the metal at the mouth and at the 
breech of a piece of ordnance. 

On account of the dispart, the line of aim or line of metal, 
which is in a plane passing through the axis of the gun, al- 
ways makes a small angle with the axis. Eng. Cyc. 

2. (Gun.) A piece of metal cast on the muzzle of 
a piece of ordnance to make the line of sight parallel 
to the axis of the bore; — called also dispart-sight 
and muzzle-sight. 

1. (Gun.) To make allowance for 

the dispart in, when taking aim. 

Every gunner, before he shoots, must truly dispart his 
piece. Lucar. 

2. (Gun.) To do away with the dispart of, by 
making the diameter of the base-ring and swell of 
the muzzle equal. 

Dis-pas’/sion (-pish/un), n. [Prefix dis and pas- 
sion, q.v.] Freedom from passion; an undisturbed 
state of the mind; apathy. Temple. 

Dis-pas/sion-ate,a. 1. Free from passion; un- 
moyed by feelings; calm; composed; impartial ; 
as, dispassionate men or judges. 

2. Not dictated by passion; not proceeding from 
temper or bias; impartial; as, dispassionate pro- 
ceedings. 

Syn.—Calm ; cool ; composed ; serene ; temperate; 
moderate; impartial; unruffied. 

Dis-pas/sion-ate-ly, adv. Without passion; calm- 
ly; coolly. 

Dis-pas/sioned (dis-pish/und), a. Free from pas- 
sion; dispassionate. [Obs.] Donne. 

Dis-pitch’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISPATCHED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. nm. DISPATCHING.] [Fr. dépécher, O. Fr. 
despecher, Sp. & Pg. despachar, It. dispacciare, 
spacciare, spicciare, from Lat. prefix dis and pan- 
gere, pactum, to fasten, fix, settle. ] 

1. To send off on a special errand of importance, 
usually in haste. 

Even with the speediest expedition 
I will dispatch him to the emperor’s court. Shak. 

2. To get rid of by sending off; to put out of the 
way; especially, to put to death; to kill. 

The ayers. shall stone them with stones, and dispatch 


them with their swords. Fizek. xxiii. 47. 
Unless dispatched to the mansion-house in the ey rare 
they perish among the lumber of garrets. Walpole. 


3. To dispose of, as business; to perform; to exe- 
cute speedily. 
Ere we put ourselves in arms, dispatch we 
The business we have talked of. Shak. 
© 4. Torid; tofree. [Obs.] 


Thad clean dispatched myself of this great charge. Udal. 


-—To expedite; hasten; speed; accelerate; per-_ 


yo 1 
form; conclude; finish; slay; kill 
Dis-pateh’, v.i. To make haste; to conclude an 
affair; to finish a matter of business. 


They have dispatched with Pompey. Shak. 


389 


Dis-patch’, n. [Fr. dépéche, Sp. & Pg. despacho, It. 
dispaccio, spaccio. See supra.] 

1. The sending of a messenger in haste or on im- 
portant business; expedition. 

2. Any sending away; dismissal; riddance. 
To the utter dispatch of all their most beloved comforts. Milton. 

3. Rapid performance, as of business; prompt 
execution; diligence; haste. ‘‘ With all swift dis- 
patch.” Shak. 

4. A message which is dispatched or sent off; es- 
pecially, an important official letter sent from one 
public officer to another ; — often used in the plural; 
as, amessenger has arrived with dispatches for the 
American minister; a dispatch was immediately 
sent to the admiral; telegraphic dispatches. 

Syn.— Haste; hurry; promptness; celerity; speed. 
See HASTE. 

Dis-patch’-bdx,n. A box for carrying dispatches ; 
a box for papers and other conveniences of a gen- 
tleman when traveling. Thackeray. 

Dis-patch’er, 1. One who dispatches. 

Dis-patch/ful, a. Bent on haste; indicating haste; 
intent on speedy execution of business; as, dispatch- 


Jul looks. Milton. 
Dis-patch’/ment,n. The act of dispatching; dis- 
patch. [0Obs.] State Trials. 


Dis’/pa-thy, . [Prefix dis and Gr. 7aS$os, passion. 
See Patuos.] Lack of sympathy; want of pas- 
sion; apathy. [Zare.] ‘‘ Many discrepancies and 
some dispathies between us.” Southey. 

Dis-pau’per, v.t. [Prefix dis and pauper, q. v.] 
To deprive of the claim of a pauper to public sup- 
port, or of the capacity of suing in forma pau- 
peris. 

Dis-péa¢e’,n. [Prefix dis and peace, q.v.] Want 
of peace or quiet. Ogilvie. 

Dis-pél’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISPELLED; p. pr. & 
vb. NM. DISPELLING.] [Lat. dispellere, from prefix 
dis and pellere, to push, drive.] To drive away; to 
banish; to cause to disappear; to dissipate; as, to 
dispel vapors, darkness, fears, cares, or doubts. 

Dis-pénd’, v. ¢t. [Lat. dispendere, to weigh out, 
dispense, from prefix dis and pendere, to weigh; 
It. dispendere, spendere, Sp. & Pg. despender, O. 
Fr. & Pr. despendre.] To spend; to lay out; to 


expend. [Obs.] Spenser, 
Able to dispend yearly twenty pounds and above. fuller. 
Dis-pénd/er, n. One who dispends. [Obs.] 


Dis-pén/sa-ble, a. [L. Lat. dispensabilis, It. dis- 
pensable. See DISPENSE, v.] 
1. Capable of being dispensed or administered. 


2. Capable of being dispensed with. More. 
Dis-pén/sa-ble-mess, n. The quality of being dis- 
pensable, Hammond. 


Dis-pén/sa-ry ,n.[Fr. dispensaire. See DISPENSE,v. ] 
A shop or place in which medicines are dispensed 
to the poor, and medical advice is given gratis; the 
shop or place in which medicines are prepared. 

Dis/pen-sa/tion, n. [Lat. dispensatio, Fr. dispen- 
sation, Pr. dispensation, dispensatio, Sp. dispensa- 
cion, It. dispensazione. See DISPENSE, v.] 

1. The act of dispensing or dealing out; distribu- 
tion; — often used of the distribution of good and 
evil by God to man, or more generically of the acts 
and modes of his administration. 

Respect the dispensations of Providence. Burke. 

2. That which is dispensed, dealt out, or appoint- 
ed; that which is enjoined or bestowed; especially, 
( Theol.) a system of principles, promises, and rules 
ordained and administered ; as,the Mosaic and Chris- 
tian dispensations. 

Neither are God’s methods or intentions different in his dis- 
pensations to each private man. Rogers. 

3. The granting of a license, or the license itself, 
to do what is forbidden ; that is, the dispensing with 
a law or canon, or the exemption of a particular per- 
son from the obligation to comply with its injunc- 
tions. The pope has power to dispense with the 
canons of the church, but has no right to grant dis- 
pensations to the injury of a third person. 

A dispensation was obtained to enable Dr. Barrow to se ; 
ard, 

Dis-pén/sa-tive, a. ([L. Lat. dispensativus, Fr. 
dispensatif, Pr. dispensatiu, It. & Sp. dispensativo. 
See DISPENSE, v.] Granting dispensation. 

Dis-pén/sa-tive-ly, adv. By dispensation. Wotton. 

Dis/pen-sa/tor, n. [Lat., It. dispensatore, Sp. & 
Pg. dispensador, Pr. dispensador, despensador, 
despessaire, Fr. dispensateur. See DISPENSE, v.] 
One whose employment is to deal out or distribute ; 
a distributor; a dispenser. Bacon. 

Dis-pén/sa-to-ri-ly, adv. In the way of dispensa- 
tion; dispensatively. 

Dis-pén/sa-to-ry (50), a. [Lat. dispensatorius, It. 
dispensatorio. See supra.] Granting, or authorized 
to grant, dispensations. 

Dis-pén/sa-to-ry, n. A book which treats of the 
physical and medical history of medical substances 
and the composition of medicines, with the propor- 
tions of the ingredients and the methods of prepar- 
ing them. 

Dis-pénse’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISPENSED (dis- 
pénst’); p. pr. & vb. n. DISPENSING.] [Fr. dis- 
penser, Pr. dispensar, despensar, Sp. & Pg. dis- 
pensar, It. dispensare, Lat. dispensare, vy. intens. of 
dispendere. See DISPEND.] 

1. To deal or divide out in parts or portions; to 





DISPLACE 


distribute; as, the steward dispenses provisions ac- 
cording to his directions. 

He is delighted to dispense a share of it to all the cope 

- Scott. 

2. To apply, as laws to particular cases; to ad- 
minister; to execute; to carry out. 

While you dispense the laws and guide the state. Dryden. 

3. Toexempt; to compensate ; to atone for. [ Obs.] 
His sin was dispensed 


With gold. Gower. 
Dis-pénse’, v.i. To compensate. [Obs.] 
One loving hour 
For many years of sorrow can dispense. Spenser. 


To dispense with. (a.) To permit the neglect or omis- 
sion of, as a form, a ceremony, an oath; to suspend the 
operation of, as a law; to give up, release, or do without, 
as services, attention, &c. (6.) To allow; to put up with. 
““Conniving and dispensing with open and common adul- 
tery.” Milton. (c.) To do or perform. Waller. (d.) To 
obtain a dispensation from. [Ods.] ‘‘Canst thou dis- 
pense with Heaven for such an oath?” Shak. 


Dis-pénse’, n. [Fr. dispense, It. dispensa, Sp. dis- 
pensa, despensa, despesa, Pr. despensa despessa. 
See supra.] 


1. Dispensation. [Obs.] Milton. 
2. Expense; profusion, [0bs.] 
It was a vault built for great dispense. Spenser. 


Dis-péms’er, n. One who dispenses; as, a dis- 
penser of favors or of the laws. 

Dis-péo/ple (dis-pé’pl), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. DISPEO- 
PLED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. DISPEOPLING.] [Prefix dis 
and people; Fr. dépeupler.] To deprive of inhab- 
itants; to depopulate. 

A certain island long before dispeopled... by sea-rivers. Milton. 

Dis-péo/’pler (-pe’pler), 2. One who, or that which, 
dispeoples; a depopulator. 

Dis-ptrge’, v.t. [See DIsPERSE.] To sprinkle. [ Obs.] 

Di-sptrm/otis, a. [N. Lat. dispermus, from Gr. 
oi, for dis, twice, twofold, and o7méopu, seed, from 
oneipetv, to sow; Fr. disperme.] (Bot.) Two- 
seeded; containing two seeds only. 

Dis-pér’ple, v. ¢. [Lat. dispergere, to disperse, 
scatter.] To scatter; to disperse; to sprinkle. 
{ Obs. and rare.] 

Odorous water was 
Disperpled lightly on my head and neck. Chapman. 

Dis-pérse/’ (53), v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISPERSED (dis- 
petrst/); p. pr. & vb. n. DISPERSING.] [Fr. disperser, 
Pr. disperger, It. dispergere, from Lat. dispergera 
from prefix di, for dis, and spargere, to strew, 
scatter. ] 

1. To scatter here and there ; to diffuse; to 
spread, as knowledge, light, &c.; to make known; 
as, the Jews are dispersed among all nations. 

The poet entering on the stage to disperse the argument. 

B. Jonson. 

2. To cause to vanish or separate, as company or 
cloud, fog or people. 

Two lions, in the still, dark night, 
A herd of beeves disperse. Cowper. 

Syn.—To scatter; dissipate; dispel; spread; diffuse; 
distribute; deal out; disseminate. 

Dis-pérse’, v.i. To separate; to go or move into 
different parts; to vanish; as, the company dis- 
persed at ten o’clock; the clouds disperse. 

Dis-pérsed/ (dis-ptrst’), p. a. Scattered. 

Dispersed harmony (Mus.), harmony of such a nature 
that the tones composing the chord are widely separated, 
as by an octave or more. 

Dis-pérs/ed-ly, adv. 

Dis-pétrs/ed-mess, n. 
or scattered; thinness. 


In a dispersed manner. 


The state of being dispersed 

Dis-pérse/ness,n. Dispersedness. [Obs.] 

Dis-pérs/er, n. One who disperses. 

Dis-pér’/sion (-shun), n. [Fr. dispersion, Pr. dis- 
persio, Sp. dispercion, It. dispersione, See Dis- 
PERSE. ] 

1. The act of scattering. 

2. The state of being scattered or separated; 
as, the Jews in their dispersion retain their rites 
and ceremonies; a great dispersion of the human 
family took place at the building of Babel. 

3. (Opt.) The separation of light into its different 
colored rays, arising from their different refrangi- 
bilities. 

4. (Med.) The removing of inflammation from a 
part. 

Dis-pérs/ive, a. 
dissipate. 
Dis-pér/son-ate, v.t. [Pref. dis and personate, q. v. 
To deprive of personality or individuality. [are. 
“We multiply; we dispersonate ourselves.” Hare. 
Dis-pir/it, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. DISPIRITED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DISPIRITING.] [Prefix dis and spirit, q. v.] 
To deprive of cheerful spirits; to depress the spir- 
its of; to deprive of courage; to discourage; to dis- 
hearten; to deject; to cast down. ‘‘ Not dispirited 
with my afilictions.” Dryden. 
He has dispirited himself by a debauch. Collier. 

Syn.—To dishearten; discourage; deject; damp; de- 
press; cast down; intimidate; daunt; afiright; frighten; 
terrify. 

Dis-pir/it-ed-ly, adv. In a dispirited manner. 
Dis-pir/it-ed-mess, n. The state of being dispir- 
ited; want of spirit, courage, or animation. 
Dis-pit/e-otis, a. [Prefix dis and piteous, q. v.] 
Having no pity; cruel; furious. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Dis-pla¢ce’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISPLACED (dis~ 


Tending to disperse, scatter, or 
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DISPLACEABLE 


plast’); p. pr. & vb. n. DISPLACING.] [Prefix dis 
and place; Fr. déplacer.] 

1. To change the place of; to remove; to take 
away; to remove from the usual or proper place; 
to put out of place; as, the books in the library are 
all displaced. 

2. To remove from a state, office, or dignity; to 
discharge; to depose; as, to displace an ofticer of 
the revenue. 

3. To disorder; to disturb; to destroy. [Ods.] 
“You have displaced the mirth.” Shak. 

Syn.—To disarrange; derange; dismiss; discard. 

Dis-pla¢e/’a-ble, a. Capable of being displaced. 

Dis-place/ment, n. [Fr. déplacement.] ; 

1. The act of displacing, or the state of being dis- 
placed ; removal ; discharge. ‘‘ Unnecessary dis- 
placement of funds.” Hamilton. ‘The displace- 
ment of the sun by parallax.” JWhewell. ' 

2. The quantity of water displaced by a floating 
body, as by a ship, and whose weight equals that of 
the displacing body. ; 

3. (Medical Chem.) A process by which soluble 
substances are extracted from organic matter. The 
finely divided or powdered drug is saturated with 
the liquid used as asolvent untilit becomes charged 
with the active principles; this liquid is then dis- 
placed, or expelled, by an additional quantity of the 
same, or of another liquid. . ¥ 

seep iN camry mn. [L. Lat. displacentia, for Lat. 
displicentia, from displicere, to displease, from pre- 
fix dis and placere, to please; O. Fr. desplaisance, 
N. Fr. déplaisance, Pr. desplazensa, It. dispiacenza, 
dispiacenzia.] _Want of complacency or gratifica- 
tion; envious displeasure; dislike. [Obs.] 

Dis-pla’¢er, n. 1. One who displaces. 

2. (Chem.) The funnel part of the apparatus for 
solution by displacement. 

Dis-plant’, v.t. [imp. Sp. p. DISPLANTED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n, DISPLANTING.] [Prefix dis and plant; O. 
Fr. desplanter, N. Fr. déplanter, Sp. desplantar, It. 
dispiantare, spiantare. | y 

1. To remove from the place where any thing has 
been fixed or planted; to unsettle and take away ; 
to displace ; as, to displané the inhabitants of a 
country. 

2. To strip of what is planted or settled; as, to 
displant a country of inhabitants. Spenser. 

Dis/plan-ta/tion, n. [Sp. desplantacion. See 
supra.] The act of displanting; removal; displace- 


ment. Raleigh. 
Dis-plat/, v.é. [Prefix dis and plat, q. v.]_To un- 
twist; to uncurl. [Obs.] Hakewill, 


Dis-play’,v.¢. [imp.& p.p. DISPLAYED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. DISPLAYING. ] ee Fr. desployer, now dé- 
ployer, from des, equivalent to Lat. prefix dis, and 
ployer, equivalent to plier, to unfold, from Lat. 
plicare, to fold. See DEPLOY. |] 

1. To unfold ; to spread wide ; to expand ; to 
stretch out; to spread. 

The northern wind his wings did broad display. Spenser. 

2. To spread before the view; to show; to exhibit 
to the eyes, or to the mind; to make manifest. 

His statement... displays very clearly the actual condition 
of the army. Burke. 

3. To make an exhibition of; to set in view osten- 
tatiously; to parade, ‘‘ Proudly displaying the in- 
signia of their order.” Prescott. 

4. To discover; to desery. [Ods.] 

And from his seat took pleasure to display 
The city so adorned with towers. Chapman. 

Syn. — To exhibit; show; spread out; parade; expand. 

Dis-play’,v.i. Tomakeadisplay; tomake ashow 
in words; to talk without restraint. Shak. 

Dis-play’, n. 1. An opening or unfolding; exhibi- 
tion; manifestation. ‘‘ Having witnessed displays 
of his power and grace.” Trench. 

2. Ostentatious show; exhibition for effect ; 
parade, 

He died, as erring man should die, 
Without display, without parade. 

Dis-played/ (dis-plad/), p. a. 

1. Unfolded; opened; spread ; 
expanded; exhibited to view; man- 
ifested. 

2. (Her.) Having an erect posi- 
tion, as a bird, with wings ex- 
panded or spread forth. 

Dis-play’er,n. One who, or that 
which, displays. 

Dis’ple, v.¢. To discipline; to correct. 

And bitter Penance, with an iron whip, 
‘Was wont him once to disple every day. Spenser. 

Dis-pléas/ange (dis-pléz/ans), n. |Prefix dis and 
pleasance, q. v.; O. Fr. desplaisance, N. Fr. déplai- 
sance, Cf. DISPLACENCY.] Displeasure; discon- 
tent. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Dis-pléas/ant (-pléz/-), a. [Prefix dis and pleas- 
ant, q.v.; O. Fr. desplaisant, N. Fr. déplaisant.] 
Unpleasing; offensive; unpleasant. [Obs.] Speed. 

Dis-pléas/ant-ly, adv. Unpleasantly; with dis- 
pleasure. [Obs.] Strype. 

Dis-pléas/ant-mess, n. The quality of being dis- 
pleasant or unpleasant. [Obs.] Brende, 

Dis-pléasge’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. DISPLEASED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DISPLEASING.] [Prefix dis and please, 
q.v.; O. Fr. desplaire, N. Fr. déplaire, Pr. despla- 
zer, Sp. desplacer, It. dispiacere. | 


Byron. 





[ Obs.] 
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1. Not to please; to excite a feeling of disappro- 
bation or dislike in; to be disagreeable to; to of- 
fend; to vex; as, acrid and rancid substances dis- 
please the taste; a distorted figure displeases the 
eye. It usually expresses less than to anger, ver, 
irritate, and provoke. 

This virtuous plaster will displease 
Your tender sides. J. Fletcher. 

Adversity is so wholesome... why should we be displeased 
therewith? Barrow. 

2. To fail to satisfy; to miss of. [Obs.] 

I shall displease my ends else. Beau. & Fl. 

Syn.—To offend; disgust; vex; chafe; anger; pro- 
voke; affront. 

Dis-pléase’, v.i. To disgust; to raise aversion. 
Dis-pléas/ed-ly, adv. In a displeased manner. 
[ Rare. ] Chapman. 
Dis-pléas/ed-mess,n. Displeasure. [R.] South. 
Dis-pléas’/er, n. One who displeases. 
Dis-pléas/ing-ly, adv. Ina displeasing manner. 
Dis-pléas/img-mess,n. The quality of giving dis- 
pleasure; offensiveness, Locke. 
Dis-pléas/iire (-plézh/ur), n. [Prefix dis and pleas- 
wre, q. V.; O. Fr. desplaisir, N. Fr. déplaisir, Pr. 
desplazer, Sp. desplacer, It. dispiacere. Of. supra.] 

1. The feeling of one who is displeased; irritation 
or uneasiness of the mind, occasioned by any thing 
that counteracts desire or command, or which op- 
poses justice and a sense of propriety; disapproba- 
tion; dislike; dissatisfaction; vexation; wrath, 

Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 
From his displeasure. Milton. 

2. That which displeases; cause of irritation; of- 
fense; injury. : 

Hast thou delight to see a wretched man 
Do outrage and displeasure to himself ? 

3. State of disgrace or disfavor. [Obs.] 

He went into Poland, being in displeasure with the pope for 
overmuch familiarity. ~ Peacham. 

Syn. — Dissatisfaction; disapprobation; distaste; dis- 
like; anger; indignation; offense. 

Dis-pléas/iire, v.t. To displease. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Dis’pli-gen¢ce, )n. [Lat. displicentia. See Dis- 
Dis/pli-cen-¢y,§ PLACENCY.] Dislike; aversion. 
Obs. Mountagu. 
Dis-plode’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISPLODED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Ee [Lat, displodere, from pre- 
fix dis and plodere, plaudere, to clap, strike, beat.] 
To discharge; to explode. 
In posture to displode their second tire 
Of thunder. 
Dis-plode’, v.i. To burst with a loud report; to 
explode. Young. 
Dis-p106/sion (-zhun), n. The act of disploding; an 
explosion. Pitt. 
Dis-plo/sive, a. Tending to displode or explode. 
Dis-pltiime’, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. DISPLUMED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DISPLUMING.] [Prefix dis and plume, q. v.; 
O. Fr. desplumer, N. Fr. déplumer ; Sp. desplumar, 
It. dispiumare, spiumare.] To strip of plumes or 
feathers ; to deprive of decoration or ornament. ‘‘ Dis- 
plumed, degraded, and metamorphosed.” Burke. 
Di-spon/dee, n, [Lat. dispondeus, Gr. dtorébvdetos, 
from di, for dis, twice, double, from orovdetos (sc. 
movs, Spondee). See SPONDEE.] (Gr. & Lat. Pros.) 
A double spondee; a foot consisting of four long 
syllables. 
Dis-pone’, v.t. [See Dispose.] (Law.) To make 
over to another; to convey in a legal manner. 
He has disponed .. . the whole estate. W. Scott. 
Dis-pon/er, n. (Law.) One who legally transfers 
property from himself to another. W. Scott. 
Dis-péngse/ (-ptinj’), v.¢. [Prefix dis and sponge, 
q.v.] To sprinkle, as with water from a sponge, 
[Obs. and rare.] [Written also dispunge.] 
O sovereign mistress of true melancholy, 
The poisonous damp of night disponge upon me. Shak. 
Dis-port’, n. [O. Fr. desport, deport, Pr. deport, 
Sp. deporte, It. diporto, L. Lat. disportus. See in- 
Jra.|_ Play; sport; pastime; diversion. Milton. 
Dis-port/, v.i7. [imp. & p.p. DISPORTED; p. pr. & 
vb.n. DISPORTING.] [O. Fr. desporter, deporter, 
Pr. & Sp. deportar, It. diportare, Lat. as if dispor- 
tare, to carry apart, to and fro, and deportare, to 
carry away, transport, from portare, to carry.] To 
play; to wanton; to move in gayety; to move light- 
ly and without restraint. 
Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes. Pope. 
Dis-port/, v.t. 1. To divert or amuse; as, he dis- 
ports himself. Shak. 

2. To remove from a port; 10 carry away. 

Dis-port/ment, n. Act of disporting; diversion; 
play. [ Oba.] More. 

Dis-p6s/a-ble (-p6z/a-bl), a. [See DIsposEe.] Sub- 
ject to disposal; liable to be disposed of; not al- 
ready engaged or employed; free to be used or em- 
ployed as occasion may require; not assigned to 
any service or use. 

The great riches of this kingdom... has easily afforded a 
disposable surplus, Burke. 

Dis-pOs/al (-pdz/al), n. [See DISPOSE. ] 

1. The act of disposing, or disposing of; arrange- 
ment; orderly distribution; a putting in order; as, 
the disposal of the troops in two lines, 

2. Ordering; regulation; adjustment; manage- 
ment; government, 

The execution leave to high disposal. 


Shak. 


Dilton. 


Milton. 








DISPOSITION 


3. Regulation of the fate, condition, application, 
eee any thing; bestowal; alienation, or parting 
with. 

A domestic affair, ... the disposal of my sister Jenny for 
life. Tatler. 

4. Power or authority to dispose of, determine 
the condition of, control, &c., especially in the phrase 
at or in the disposal of. 

The sole and absolute disposal of him in all his concerns. South. 

Syn. — Disposition; dispensation; management; con- 
duct; government; distribution; arrangement; regula- 
tion; control. 

Dis-pose’ (dis-poz’), v. t. _ [imp. & p. p. DISPOSED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DISPOSING.] [Fr. disposer, from Lat. 
disponere, dispositum, from prefix dis and ponere, 
to lay, put, set; Pr. dispausar and desponer, Cata- 
lan disposar, Sp. disponer, It. disponere, disporre. 
Cf. DEPOSE. 

1. To distribute and put in place; to arrange; to 
set in order; as, to dispose the ships in the form of 
a crescent, 

The rest themselves in troops did else dispose. Spenser. 

2. To regulate; to fix; to adjust; to order; to 
determine; to settle? 

The knightly forms of combat to dispose. Dryden. 


3. To deal out; to assign to a service or use; to 
bestow for an object or purpose; to apply; to em- 
ploy; to dispose of. © 

Importuned him that what he designed to bestow on her 
funeral, he would rather dispose among the poor. Hvelyn. 

4. To give a tendency or inclination; to adapt; to 
cause to turn; especially, to incline the mind of; to 
give a bent or propension to; to incline; — usually 
followed by te. 

Endure and conquer; Jove will soon dispose 
To future good our past and present woes. Dryden. 

Suspicions dispose kings to yang husbands to jealousy, 
and wise men to irresolution and melancholy. Bacon. 

To dispose of. (a.) To determine the fate of; to exer- 
cise the power of control over; to fix the condition, appli- 
cation, employment, &c., of; to direct or assign for a use. 

The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole disposing thereo} 
is of the Lord. Prov, xvi. 33. 

_ Freedom to order their actions and dispose of their posses- 
sions and persons. ocke. 
(b.) To exercise finally one’s power of control over; to 
pass over into the control of some one else; to alienate; 
to bestow; to part with; to get rid of; as, to dispose of a 
house; to dispose of one’s time. ‘‘ More water... than 


can be disposed of.” Burnet. 
I have disposed of her to a man of business. Tatler. 
A rural judge disposed of beauty’s prize. Waller. 


Syn.—To set ; arrange ; order ; distribute ; adjust ; 

regulate; adapt; fit; incline; bestow; give. 
Dis-pose’, v.i. To bargain; to make terms. [Obs.] 
She hath disposed with Cesar. Shak. 
Dis-pose’,n. 1. Act or power of disposing or dis- 
posing of; disposal; ordering; management. [ Obs.] 
But such is the dispose of the sole Disposer of empires. Speed. 

2. Cast of mind or of behavior; disposition ; incli- 

nation. [Obs.] 
He hath a person, and a smooth dispose 
To be suspected. Shak. 
Dis-posed! (-pozd/), p. a. 1. Inclined; minded. 

2. Inclined to mirth; wantonly merry; jolly. 

[ Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 
Dis-pos/ed-ness, n. The state of being disposed 
or inclined; inclination; propensity. Mowntagw. 
Dis-pose’/ment,n. Disposal; arrangement. [Obs] 
Goodwin. 
Dis-pOs/er (dis-pdz/er), n. One who, or that which, 
disposes; a regulator; a director; a bestower, 
“¢ Absolute lord and disposer of all things.” Barrow. 
Dis-pG6s/ing-ly, adv. Ina disposing manner; ina 
manner to arrange or regulate. Mountagu. 
Dis-pds/it-ed, a. Disposed. [0bs.] Glanville. 
Dis/po-si/tiom (-zish/un), n. [Lat. dispositio, Fr. 
disposition, Pr. dispositio, dispozition, Sp. dispo- 
sicion, It. disposizione. See supra.] 

1. The act of disposing, arranging, ordering, or 
regulating; application; disposal; as, disposition 
of property. 

The disposition of the work, to put all things in a beautiful 
order and harmony, that the whole may be of a piece. Dryden. 

2. The state or the manner of being disposed; 
distribution; arrangement; order; as, the disposi- 
tion of the trees in an orchard; the disposition of 
the several parts of an edifice. 

3. Manner in which the parts of a material body 
are arranged, or are conceived to be arranged; the 
tendency to any action or state resulting from natu- 
ral constitution; as, a disposition in plants to grow 
in a direction upward; a disposition in bodies to 
putrefaction, 

4. Natural aptitude of mind resulting from con- 
stitution; tendency; propensity; hence, conscious 
inclination. 

Lesser had been 

The thwartings of your dispositions if 

You had not showed them how you were disposed. Shak, 

5. Acquired aptitude of temper or character; 
moral character. 

His disposition led him to do things agreeable to his quality 
and condition wherein God had placed him. Strype. 

Syn.—Disposal ; adjustment ; regulation ; arrange- 
ment; distribution; order; method; adaptation; inclina- 
tion ; propensity ; bestowment; alienation.— DIsPosITION, 
INCLINATION, TENDENCY. These words agree in desertb- 
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DISPOSITIONAL 


ing a prevalent and controliing state of the human mind. 
A man’s disposition is the prevailing spirit or governing 
purpose of his mind. His inclinations are excited states 
of desire or appetency. Vendency is a strong determina- 
tion or proclivity toward some particular mode of action. 
Our inclinations are variable; our natural tendencies are 
apt ultimately to prevail; but a disposition formed and 
fone on the side of virtue will give us the control of 
Dis/po-si/tion-al, a. 
Dis-pds/i-tive (-pbz/I-tiv), a. 
Sp. dispositivo.| 
a Disposing; tending to dispose, order, or regu- 
“ His dispositive wisdom and pow- 
. Bates. 
2. Belonging to disposition or natural tendency. 
eae “Dispositive holiness.” _ Bp. Taylor. 
Dis-pds/i-tive-ly, adv. In a dispositive manner; 
pe or moral disposition; qualitatively. 
Obs. 
Do dispositively what Moses is recorded to have done lit- 
erally, ... break all the ten commandments at once. Soyle. 
Dis-pds/it-or, n. [Lat. dispositor, It. dispositore. 
See DisPosE.] 
1. A disposer. 
2. (Astrol.) The planet which is lord of the sign 
where another planet is. [Obs.] 
Dis/pos-séss/,v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISPOSSESSED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DISPOSSESSING.] [Prefix dis and 
_ possess, q.v.; Fr. déposseder.] o put out of pos- 
session; to deprive of the actual occupancy of, 
particularly of land or real estate; to disseize; 
to eject; — usually followed by of before the thing 
taken away; as, to dispossess a king of his crown. 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain. Goldsmith. 
Dis/pos-sés/sion (-stsh/un), n. [Prefix dis and 
possession, q. v.; Fr. dépossession. 
1. The act of putting out of possession; the state 
of being dispossessed. Hail. 
2. (Law.) An injury to real property which con- 
sists of an amotion or deprivation of possession ; — 
otherwise called ouster. Blackstone. 
Dis’/pos-séss/or, n. One who dispossesses. Cowley. 
Dis-post/, v.¢. To eject from a post; to remove 
from office or authority; to displace. [Rare.]} 
Dis-pGs/ure (dis-pd/zhur), n. {See DIsPose.] 
1. The act of disposing; power to dispose of; 
disposal; direction. 


Pertaining to disposition. 
[Fr. dispositis, It. & 


~ [Obs.] 


Give up 
My estate to his disposure. Massinger. 
2. Disposition ; arrangement or position ; posture. 
Obs.) “Inakind of warlike disposure.” Wotton. 

Dis-praise’,». [Prefix dis and praise, q.v.] The 
act of dispraising; detraction from praise; blame; 
censure; reproach; dishonor; disparagement, 

The general has seen Moors with as bad faces; no dispraise 
to Bertran’s. Dryden. 

Dis-priise’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISPRAISED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DISPRAISING.] To withdraw praise from; 
to notice with disapprobation or some degree of 
censure; to blame. 

I dispraised him before the wicked. Shak. 
Dis-prais/er, m, One who blames or dispraises, 
Dis-prais’a-ble, a. Worthy of dispraise; deserv- 

ing censure; blamable.- he Ss.) Bailey. 

Dis-prais/ing-ly, adv. By way of dispraise; with 
blame or some degree of reproach. 

Dis-préad/ (dis-préd’), v.t. [Prefix dis and spread, 
q.v.] To spread abroad; to expand widely; to 
extend in different directions. 

Scantly they durst their feeble eyes dispread 


Upon that town. Fairfax. 
Dis-préad/, v.i. To expand; to be spread or ex- 
tended. Thomson. 


Dis-préad/er,n. One who spreads abroad. Milton. 
Dis-préj/ii-dicge,v.t. [Prefix dis and prejudice, 
q.v.] To free from prejudice. [Obs.] Mouwntagu. 
Dis/pre-pare’, v.t. [Prefix dis and prepare, q. v.] 
To render unprepared. [Obs.] Hobbes. 
Dis-pringe’, v.t. [Prefix dis and prince, q.v.] To 
deprive of princeliness; to make unlike a prince, in 
character, appearance, or attire. [Rare.] 
For I was drenched with ooze, and torn with briers,... 
And, all one rag, disprinced from head to heel. Tennyson. 
Dis-pris’on (-priz/n), v.t. [Prefix dis and prison, 
q.v.] ‘To let loose from prison; to set at liberty; 
to liberate. Bulwer. 
Dis-priv/ilege, v. t. [Prefix dis and _ privilege, 
q.v.] To deprive of a privilege. [Obs.] 
Dis-prize’,v. ¢. [Prefix dis and prize, q.v.; Fr. 
dépriser.) To undervalue. Cotton. 
Dis/pro-féss’, v.¢. [Prefix dis and profess, q. v.] 
To renounce the profession of, 


. His arms, which he had vowed to disprofess. Spenser. 
Dis-prodf/it, n. [Prefix dis and profit, q. v.] Loss; 
detriment; damage. [Rare.] Foxe. 
Dis-prbf/it, v.i. To fail to profit; tolose. Bale. 
Dis-prdf/it-a-ble, a. Unprofitable. 


{Obs.] Hall, 
Dis-proof’, n. [Prefix dis and proof, q. v.] A 
proving to be false or erroneous; confutation; ref- 
utation; as, to offer evidence in disproof of a fact, 
argument, principle, or allegation, 
Dis-prop/er-ty, v.t. [Prefix dis and property, q.v.] 
To cause to be no longer property; to plunder. 
[ Obs.] Shak. 
Dis/pro-pobr/tion, n. [Prefix dis and proportion, 
q.v. 
1. Want of proportion in quantity; want of sym- 
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metry; as, the disproportion of a man’s arms to his 
body; the disproportion of the length of an edifice 
to its height. 
2. Want of suitableness or adequacy; unsuitable- 
-ness; as, the disproportion of strength or means to 
an object. 

Dis/pro-por’tion, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISPROPOR- 
TIONED; p. pr. & vb. nN. DISPROPORTIONING.] To 
make unsuitable in quantity, form, or fitness to an 
4 to violate symmetry in; to mismatch; to join 
unfitly. 

y To shape my legs of an unequal size, 
To disproportion me in every part. Shak. 
A degree of strength altogether disproportioned to the ex- 
tent of its territory. ‘rescott, 

Dis/pro-por’tion-a-ble, a. Disproportional; un- 
suitable in form, size, quantity, or adaptation; dis- 

roportionate ; inadequate. 

Dis/pro-p6r/tion-a-ble-mess, nm. Want of pro- 
portion or By samiciny unsuitableness. Hammond. 

Dis/pro-por’/tion-a-bly, adv. With want of pro- 

ortion or symmetry; unsuitably. Tillotson. 

Dis/pro-por/tion-al, a. Not haying due propor- 
tion to something else; not having proportion or 
symmetry of parts; unsuitable in form or quantity ; 
unequal ; inadequate ; as, a disproportional limb con- 
stitutes deformity in the body; the studies of youth 
should not be disproportional to their capacities. 

Dis’/pro-por’tion-al/i-ty, n. The state of being 
disproportional. 

Dis’pro-po6r’tion-al-ly, adv. Unsuitably with re- 
spect to form, quantity, or value; inadequately; 
unequally. 

Dis/pro-por/tion-ate, a. Not proportioned; un- 
symmetrical; unsuitable to something else in bulk, 
form, or value; inadequate; as, in a perfect form of 
the body, none of the limbs are disproportionate ; 
it is wisdom not to undertake a work with dispro- 
portionate means. 

Dis’/pro-por’tion-ate-ly, adv. In a dispropor- 
tionate degree; unsuitably; inadequately. 

Dis’/pro-por’/tion-ate-mess, n. Unsuitableness in 
quantity, form, or fitness; inadequacy. 

Dis-pro/pri-ate, v.t. (Lat. prefix dis and propri- 
are, propriatum, to appropriate, from proprius, 
one’s own, proper.] To destroy the appropriation 


of; to disappropriate. Anderson. 
Dis-prev’a-ble (dis-prdov/a-bl), a. Capable of be- 
ing disproved or refuted. Boyle. 


Dis-prov/al,n. Act of disproving; disproof,. 
Dis-prove’/ (-proov’), v. t. [imp. &p. p. DISPROVED ; 
Dp. pr. & vb. N. DISPROVING.] [Prefix dis and prove, 


mel 
1. To prove to be false or erroneous; to confute, 
That false supposition I advanced in order to disprove it. 
Atterbury. 
2. To convict of error; to refute. [Obs.] Hooker. 
3. To disallow; to disapprove of. [Obs.] Stirling. 
Dis-prow/er, n. One who disproves or confutes. 
Dis/pro-vide’, v. ¢. [Prefix dis and provide, q. v.] 
To render unprovided. [Obs.] Boyle. 
Dis-ptinet’, v. ¢. [See DispuNGE,1.] To point 
or mark off; to separate; to sever. pe) ove, 
Dis-ptinet’, a. Wanting in punctilious respect; 
discourteous. [Obs.] ‘‘ That were dispwnct to the 
ladies.” B. Jonson. 
Dis-ptinge’, v. t. [1. From Lat. prefix dis and 
pungere, to prick; dispungere in Lat. means to set- 
tle or balance an account, 2, From prefix dis and 
spunge or sponge, q. V.] 
1. To expunge; to erase. 
2. To discharge, as from a sponge. 
DISPONGE. 
Dis-pitin/ish-a-ble, a. [Prefix dis and punishable, 
q.v.] Without penal restraint ; not punishable. Swift, 
Dis-piir’pose, v.¢. To divert from a purpose; to 


dissuade. 
Dis-pfirse’, v.¢. To disburse. [Obs.] Shak, 
Dis’ pur-vey’ (-va/), v.t. [Prefix dis and purvey, 
q.v.; O. Fr. dispourvoir, despourvoir, N. Fr. dé- 
pourvoir.| To deprive of provision or preparation ; 
to disfurnish; to strip. [Obs.] Heywood. 
Dis/pur-vey’/an¢ge (-va/ans), 2. Want of pro- 
visions; lack of food. [Obs.] “Through dispur- 


[Obs.] See 


veyance long.” Spenser. 
Dis’pu-ta-ble (Synop., §130), a [Lat. disputabi- 
lis, Fr. & Sp. disputable, It. disputabile. See Dis- 


PUTE, v.] 

1. Capable of being disputed; liable to be called 
in question, controverted, or contested; of doubtful 
certainty or propriety; controvertible; as, disputa- 
ble opinions, propositions, points, or questions. 
* Actions, every one of which is very disputable.” 

Bp. Taylor. 

2. Disputatious; contentious. pores Shak. 

Dis/pu-ta-ble-mess,n. State of being disputable. 
Dis/pu-tac/i-ty, n. [Sec DIspuTE, v.} Proneness 
to dispute. [Obs.] Scott. 
Dis/pu-tant, n. One who disputes; one who ar- 
gues in opposition to another; one appointed to 
dispute; a controvertist; a reasoner in opposition. 

A singularly eager, acute, and pertinacious disputant. 

Macaulay. 

[Lat. disputans, p. pr. of dispu- 
tare; Fr. disputant, It. disputante. See Dispute, 
v.] Disputing; engaged in controversy. Milton. 
Dis’/pu-ta/tion, n. [ Lat. disputatio, Fr. disputation 
Pr. disputatio, O. Sp. disputacion, It. disputazione.| 


Dis/pu-tant, a. 





DISQUIETLY 


1. The act of disputing; a reasoning or argumen- 
tation in opposition to something, or on opposite 
sides ; controversy in words; verbal contest respect- 
ing the truth of some fact, opinion, proposition, or 
argument. 

2. A rhetorical exercise in which parties reason in 
opposition to each other on some question proposed, 

Dis/pu-ta/tiotis (-ta/shus), a. Inclined to dispute; 
apt to cavil or controvert; characterized by dispute ; 
as, a disputatious person or temper, 

_ The Christian doctrine of a future life was no reeommenda- 
tion of the new religion to the wits and philosophers of that 
disputatious period. Buckminster. 

Dis/pu-ta/tiotis-ly, adv. In a disputatious manner. 
Dis/pu-ta/tiotis-mess, 7. Inclination to dispute. 
Dis-piit/a-tive, a. Disposed to dispute; inclined 
to cavil or to reason in opposition; as, a disputative 
temper. Watts. 
Dis-ptite’, v.i. [imp. & p.p. DISPUTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. DISPUTING.] [Lat. disputare, from prefix 
dis and putare, to clean, tropically, to clear up, to 
set in order, to reckon, to think; er, disputer, Pr. 

& Sp. disputar, It. disputare.] 

1. To contend in argument; to reason or argue a 
question for and against; to discuss; to debate; to 
altercate, 

Therefore disputed he in the synagogue with the Jews. 

Acts xvii. 17. 

2. To strive or contend in opposition to a com- 
petitor; as, we disputed for the prize. 

Dis-ptite’, v.t. 1. To make a subject of disputa- 
tion; to argue pro and con; to discuss. 

The rest I reserve until it be disputed how the magistrate is 
to do herein. Milton. 

2. To strive or contend about; to contest; to 
struggle for the possession of, 

To dispute the possession of the ground with the Spaniards. 

Prescott. 

3. To oppose by argument; to attempt to over- 
throw; to controvert; to express dissent or oppo- 
sition to; to callin question; as, to dispute asser- 
tions, opinions, or arguments, 

To seize goods under the disputed authority of writs of 
assistance. Bancroft. 

4. To contest or struggle against; to resist. 

Dispute it [grief] like a man. Shak. 

Syn.—To controvert; contest; doubt; question; ar- 
gue; debate; impugn. 

Dis-piite’,n. [Fr. dispute, Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. dis- 
pula, See supra.] 

1. Verbal controversy; contest by opposing ar- 
gument or expression of opposing views or claims; 
controversial discussion; debate, 

2. Contest; struggle. Defoe. 

Beyond dispute, without dispute, indisputably; incon- 
trovertibly. 

Syn.— Altercation; controversy; argumentation; de- 
bate; quarrel; disagreement; difference. See ALTERCA- 
TION. 

Dis-ptite/less, a. Admitting no dispute; incontro- 
vertible. Bailey. 
Dis-pitit/er, n. One who disputes, or who is given 
to disputes; a controvertist, 
Where is the disputer of this world? 1 Cor. i. 20. 
Dis-qual/i-fi-ea/tion, n. [See DISQUALIFY. 

1. The act of disqualifying, or the state of being 
disqualified ; disability ; incapacity ; hence, legal dis- 
ability; deprivation of legal right or capacity; as, 
conviction of a crime is a disqualification for oftice, 

2. Want of qualification, 

I must still retain the consciousness of those disqualifica- 
tions which you have been pleased to overlook. Sir J. Shore. 

3. That which disqualifies or incapacitates; as, 
sickness is a disqualification for labor or study. 

Dis-qual/i-fy,v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISQUALIFIED; 
p. pr. & vb. n, DISQUALIFYING.] [Prefix dis and 

qualify, q. v.] 

1. To deprive of the qualities or properties neces- 
sary for any purpose; to render unfit; to incapaci- 
tate; — usually with for. 

Men are not sone by their engagements in trade from 
being received in high society. Southey. 

2. To deprive of legal capacity, power, or right; 
to disable; as, a conviction of perjury disqualifies a 
man to be a witness, 

Dis-quan/ti-ty, v.t. [Prefix dis and quantity, q. v.] 
To diminish the quantity of. [Obs.] Shak. 
[Prefix dis and quiet, q. v.]_ De- 
prived of quiet. [Rare.] Shak. 
Dis-qui/et, n. ant of quiet; want of tranquillity 
in body or mind; uneasiness ; restlessness; dis- 
turbance; anxiety. Swift. 
Dis-quivet, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISQUIETED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. DISQUIETING.] 'To render unquiet; to de- 
prive of peace, rest, or tranquillity ; to make uneasy 
or restless; to disturb. 
O my soul,... why art thou disquieted within me? Ps. xlii, U1. 
As quiet as these disquieted times will permit. W. Scott. 
Dis-qui/et-al, n. Want of quiet; disquieting; dis- 
quietude. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Dis-qui/et-er, n. One who disquiets; that which 
makes uneasy. 
Dis-qui/et-ful, a. Producing inquietude or uneasi- 
ness, [ Obs, Barrow, 
Dis-qui’et-Ive, a. Tending to disquiet. [ Obs.] Howe. 
Dis-qui/et-ly, adv. Without quiet or rest; in an 
uneasy state; uneasily; anxiously; as, he rested 
disquietly that night. [/are.] Wiseman, 


Dis-qui’et, a. 
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DISQUIETMENT 


Dis-qui’et-ment, n. Act of disquieting, or the 
state of being disquieted. [Obds.] Hopkins. 
Dis-qui/et-mess, n. Disturbance of quiet in body 
or mind; restlessness; uneasiness. Hooker. 
Dis-qui’et-otis, a. Causing uneasiness. fObs.} 
‘““So distasteful and disqgwietows to a number o 
men.” Milton. 
Dis-qui’e-tiide (30), n. Want of peace or tranquil- 
lity; uneasiness; disturbance; agitation; anxiety. 
By delaying [to keep God’s commandments] we necessarily 
prepare fears and disquietude. harp. 
Dis/qui-si/tiom (-zish/un), n. ([Lat. disquisitio, 
from disquirere, to inquire diligently, to investigate, 
from prefix dis and querere, to seek.] A formal or 
systematic inquiry into, or discussion of, any sub- 
ject; a full-examination or investigation of a mat- 
ter, by a treatment of the arguments and facts bear- 
ing upon it; elaborate essay; dissertation; an im- 
methodical discussion. 
For accurate research or grave disquisition he was not well 
qualified. Macaulay. 
Dis/qui-si/tion-al, a. Relating to disquisition. 
Dis/qui-si’tion-a-ry, a. Pertaining to disquisition. 
Dis-quis/i-tive, a. Relating to disquisition; fond 
of discussion or investigation; inquisitive. 
Dis-quis/i-to-ry, a. Of or pertaining to disquisi- 


tion. Ed, Rev. 
Dis-range’, v. 7. To throw out of range; to con- 
fuse; to disarrange. [Obs.] Wood. 
Dis-rank’, v.¢. [Prefix dis and rank; O. Fr. des- 


rengier. | 

1. To degrade from rank. [Obs.] 

2. To throw out of rank or into confusion, [ Obs.] 

Dis-ra/pi-er, v. ¢t. [Prefix dis and rapter, q. v.] To 
disarm of arapier. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Dis-ray’,n. Disarray; disorder. [Obs.] Holland. 

Dis-vé/al-ize, v. t. To make unreal; to divest of 
reality; to make uncertain. [0bs.] Udal. 

Dis/re-giird’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISREGARDED; 
Pp. pr. & vb. n. DISREGARDING.] [Prefix dis and 
regard, q.v.] Not to regard; to pay no heed to; 
to omit to take notice of; to neglect to observe; to 
slight as unworthy of regard or notice; as, to disre- 
gard the admonitions of conscience. 

Studious of good, man disregarded fame. Blackmore. 

Dis/re-giird’, ». The act of disregarding, or the 
atate of being disregarded; neglect; omission of 
notice; want of attention; slight. ‘‘ The disregard 
of experience.” Whewell. 

Dis/re-giird/er, n, One who disregards. 

Dis/re-giard/fyl,a. Neglectful; negligent ; heedless. 

Dis/re-gird/ful-ly, adv. Negligently; heedlessly. 

Dis-rég/iitar, a. Deviating from regularity; ir- 
regular. [Obds.] Evelyn. 

Dis-réVish, n. [Prefix dis and relish, q. v.] 

1. Want of relish; distaste; dislike; some degree 
of disgust; as, men generally haye a disrelish for 
tobacco, till the taste is reconciled to it by custom. 

2. Absence of relishing or palatable quality; bad 
taste; nauseousness. Afilton. 

Dis-réVish, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISRELISHED (dis- 
rél/isht); p. pr. & vb. n. DISRELISHING. | 

1. Not to relish; to regard as unpalatable, disa- 
greeable, or offensive; to feel a degree of disgust at. 

2. To deprive of relish; to make nauseous or dis- 
gusting. Milton. 

Dis/re-mém/ber, v.t. [Prefix dis and remember, 
q.v.] To fail to remember; to forget. 

{7 Obsolete in England, local in America. 

Dis/re-pair’, n. [Prefix dis and repair, q.v.] A 
state of being in bad condition, and wanting repair. 
fo ae : Chalmers. 

Dis-rép/ti-ta-bil/i-ty, n. The state of being dis- 
reputable. [fare.] 

Dis-rép/iita-ble, a. [Prefix dis and reputable, 
q.v.] Not reputable; not in esteem; dishonorable; 
disgracing the reputation; tending to bring into 
disesteem; as, it is disreputable to associate famil- 
iarly with the mean, the lewd, and the profane. 

Syn.—Dishonorable; discreditable; low; mean; dis- 
graceful; shameful. 

Dis-rép/ii-ta-bly, adv. Ina disreputable manner. 

Dis-rép/ii-ta/tion, n. [Prefix dis and reputation, 
q. v.] Loss or want of reputation or good name; 
dishonor ; disrepute; disesteem, ‘‘ A disreputation 
of piety.” Bp. Taylor. 

Dis/re-piite’, n. [Prefix dis and repute, q.v.] Loss 
or want of reputation; disesteem; discredit. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, astrology fell 
into general disrepute. W. Scott. 

Syn.— Disesteem; discredit; dishonor; disgrace. 

Dis/re-piite’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISREPUTED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. m. DISREPUTING.] To bring into disrepu- 
tation. [Obs.] 

More inclined to love them than to disrepute them. Bp. Taylor, 

Dis/re-spéet’, n. [Prefix dis and respect, q. v.] 
Want of respect or reverence; disesteem ; incivility ; 
irreverence. 

Dis/re-spéet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISRESPECTED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DISRESPECTING.] To show disre- 
spect to. 

Dis/re-spéet/er, n. One who disrespects. [Rare.] 

Dis/re-spéet/fyi, a Wanting in respect; mani- 
festing disesteem or want of respect; uncivil; as, 
disrespectful behavior. 

Dis/re-spéet/ful-ly, adv. Ina disrespectful man- 
ner; irreverently; uncivilly. 
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Dis/re-spéet/ful-mess, n. Lack of respect. 

Dis/re-spéet/ive, a. Showing want of respect; 
disrespectful. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Dis-rév/er-encged, a. eronted irreverently; dis- 
honored. {[Obs.] Sir T. More. 

Dis-robe/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISROBED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. DISROBING.] [Prefix dis and robe, q.v.] To 
divest of a robe; to divest of garments; to undress ; 
figuratively, to strip of covering; to divest of that 
which clothes, dresses, or decorates; as, autumn 
disrobes the fields of verdure. 

These two peers were disrobed of their glory. Wotton. 
Dis-rO0b/er,n. One who strips of robes or clothing. 
Dis-root/, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DISROOTED; p. pr. & 

vb. NM. DISROOTING.] [Prefix dis and root, q. v.] 
To tear up the roots of, or by the roots; hence, to 
tear from a foundation; to loosen or undermine. 

A piece of ground disrooted from its situation by subter- 
raneous inundations. Goldsmith. 

Dis-rout’, v.i. [Prefix dis and rout, q.v.] To put 
to flight in different directions; to scatter in flight. 
Taylor, 1630. 
In a disorderly manner. [Obs.] 
Chaucer, 
Dis-ru/ly,a. Unruly; disorderly. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Dis-ruipt/, a. {Lat. disruptus, diruptus, p. p. of 
disrumpere, dirumpere, to break or burst asunder, 
from prefix dis, di, and rwmpere, to break, burst; 
It. dirotto.] Rent off; torn asunder; severed by 
rending or breaking. [fare.] 
Dis-rtipt’,v.¢. To separate; to break asunder; to 
rend. [fare.] Thomson. 
Dis-rtip’tion, n. [Lat. disruptio, diruptio, Pr. 
disruptio. See supra.] The act of rending asun- 
der, or the state of being rent asunder; breach; 
rent; dilaceration; as, the disruption of rocks in an 
earthquake; disruption of the flesh. 
Dis-riipt/ive, a. Causing disruption; accompanied 
by disruption or violent separation ; breaking 
through; bursting; as, the disruptive discharge of 
an electrical battery. Nichol. 
Dis-riipt/ire (53), n. Disruption. Jefferson. 
Dis-sat/is-fae’tion (-fik/shun),». [Prefix dis and 
satisfaction, q. v.] ‘The state of being dissatisfied, 
unsatisfied, or discontented; uneasiness proceeding 
from the want of gratification, or from disappointed 
wishes and expectations. 

The ambitious man is subject to uneasiness and dissatisfac- 
tion. ddison. 

Syn.—Discontent; discontentment; displeasure; dis- 
approbation; distaste; dislike. 

Dis-sat/is-fae/to-ri-mess, n. Inability to satisfy 
or give content; a failing to give content. 

Dis-sat/is-fae’to-ry, a. Causing dissatisfaction; 
unable to give content; giving discontent; displeas- 
ing. 

To have reduced the different qualifications in the different 
States to one uniform rule, would probably have been as dis- 
satisfactory to some of the States, as difficult for the Conven- 
tion. Hamilton. 

Dis-sat/is-fy, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISSATISFIED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN, DISSATISFYING.] [Prefix dis and satis- 
Jy, 4. Vv.) To render unsatisfied or discontented; 
to excite uneasiness in by frustrating wishes or ex- 
pectations; to displease. ‘‘ The dissatisfied factions 
of the autocracy.” Bancroft. 

Dis-seat/ter, v.¢. To scatter abroad; to disperse; 
to diffuse. [Obs.] Daniel, 

Dis-séat’, v.¢. [Prefix dis and seat, q.v.] To re- 
move from a seat. Shak. 

Dis-séet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISSECTED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. DISSECTING.] ([Lat. dissecare, dissectum, 
from prefix dis and secare, to cut; Sp. disecar, Fr. 
disséquer. | 

1. To cut in pieces; to divide with a cutting in- 
strument, by separating the joints; to cut in pieces, 
as an animal or vegetable, for the purpose of exam- 
ining the structure and use of its several parts; to 
anatomize. 

2. To analyze into its constituent parts, for the 
purposes of science or criticism. 

This paragraph... I have dissected for asample. Atterbury. 

Dis-séet/ed, p. a. (Bot.) Cut deeply into many 
lobes or divisions; as, a dissected leaf. 

Dis-séet/i-ble, a. Capable of being dissected, or 
separated by dissection. Paley. 

Dis-sée/tiom (-stk/shun), . [Fr. dissection, Sp. 
diseccion, It. dissezione. ] 

1. The act of dissecting, or of cutting in pieces an 
animal or vegetable, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the structure and uses of its parts; anatomy ; as, dis- 
section was held sacrilege till the time of Francis I. 

2. The act of separating into constituent parts 
for the purpose of critical examination. 

Dis-séet/or, n. [Fr. dissecteur, Sp. disector, It. 
dissettore.| One who dissects; an anatomist. 

Dis-séize’ (-seez’), v.t. [imp. & p.p. DISSEIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DISSEIZING.] [Prefix dis and seize, 
q.v.; Fr. dessaisir, Pr. dessazir.] (Law.) To deprive 
of actual seizin or possession; to dispossess wrong- 
fully ;— followed by of; as, to disseize a tenant of 
his freehold. [Written also disseise.] 

Which savage beasts strive as eee to keep and hold those 
golden mines, as the Arimaspians to disseize them thereof. 

Holland, 

Dis-s@i-zee’ (-see-zee/), n. (Law.) A person dis- 
ae or put out of possession of an estate unlaw- 

ully. 


Dis-rw/li-ly, adv. 
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DISSENT 


Dis-séi/zin (-8¢/zin), n, (Law.) The act of disseiz- ¢ 
ing; an unlawful dispossessing of a person actually 
seized of the freehold ; a deprivation of actual 
seizin. [Written also disseisin. ] Blackstone. 

Dis-séi/zor (-se/zor), n. (Law.) One who disseizes, 
or puts another out of possession or seizin of the 
freehold wrongfully. Blackstone. 

Dis-séi/zor-ess, n. (Law.) A woman who disseizes. 

Dis-séiz/tire (-sé/zhyr), n. The act of disseizing; 
disseizin. [Obs.] Speed. 

Dis-sém/blange, n. [Prefix dis and semblance, 
q.v.; Fr. dissemblance, Pr. dessemblanza, O. Sp. 
desemblanza.| Want of resemblance; dissimilitude. 

Rare. Osborne. 

Dis-sém/ble, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISSEMBLED; 7p. 
pr. & vb.n. DISSEMBLING.] [O. Fr. dissembler, 
Jaire dissemblant, N. Fr. dissimuler, Pr. & Cata- 
lan dessemblar, Sp. disimular, It. dissimulare, Lat. 
dissimulare, from prefix dis and simulare, to make 
a thing like another, from similis, like, resembling. 
Cf. DISSIMULE. ] 

1. To hide under a false semblance or seeming}. 
to put an untrue appearance upon; to disguise; to 
mask; as, to dissemble the truth. ‘‘ Did dissemble 
her sad thought’s unrest.” Spenser. 

2. To put on the semblance of; to make pretense 
of; to simulate; to feign. 

Your son Lucentio here 
Doth love my daughter, and she loveth him, 
Or both dissemble deeply their affections. Shak, 

Syn.—To conceal; disguise; cloak; cover. See Con- 
CEAL. 

Dis-s¢m/ble, v. i. To conceal the real fact, motives, 
intention, or sentiments, under some pretense; to 
assume a false appearance; to act the hypocrite. 

And have also stolen, and dissembled also. Josh. vii. 11. 

Dis-sém/bler ,”. One who dissembles; one who 
conceals his opinions or dispositions under a false 
appearance; a hypocrite. 

It is the weakest sort of politicians that are the greatest dis- 
semblers. ‘acon. 

Syn.—DIssEMBLER, Hypocrite. A dissembler con- 
ceals what he is. A hypocrite feigns to be what he is not. 
When Andre passed within the American lines in a citi- 
zen’s dress, he was a dissembler ; Arnold, whom he went 
to visit, had long been a hypocrite. 

Thou liest, dissembler ; on thy brow 


I read distracted horrors figured in thy looks. Ford. 
Fair hypocrite, you seek to cheat in vain; 
Your silence argues you ask time to reign. Dryden, 


Dis-sém/bling-ly, adv. With dissimulation ; hypo- 
critically; falsely. J. Webster. 

Dis-sém/i-nate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISSEMINATED ; 
p- pr. & vb. n. DISSEMINATING.] [Lat. disseminare, 
disseminatum, from prefix dis and seminare, to sow, 
from semen, seed; It. disseminare, Sp. diseminar, 
Fr. disséminer.] 

1. To sow, as seed ; to scatter for growth and 
propagation, like seed; to spread abroad; to dif- 
fuse ; to disperse; as, principles, opinions, and 
errors are disseminated when they are spread and 
propagated. 

2. To spread or extend by dispersion. 

A uniform heat disseminated through the body of the earth. 

Woodward. 

Syn.—To spread; diffuse; propagate; circulate; dis- 
perse. 

Dis-sém/i-ma’ted, p. a. (Min.) Occurring in small 
portions scattered about or through some other 
substance. : 

Dis-sém/i-na/tion, n. [Lat. disseminatio, Fr. dis- 
sémination, It. disseminazione.] The act of dissem- 
inating, or the state of being disseminated; diffusion 
for propagation and permanence; dispersion; dif- 
fusion; scattering. ‘‘ The universal dissemination 
of those writings.” Wayland, 

Dis-sém/i-na-tive, a. Tending to scatter, or to be- 
come scattered, abroad, or disseminated. 

The effect of heresy is, like the plague, infectious and dis- 
seminative. ‘p. Taylor. 

Dis-sém/i-na/tor, n. [It. disseminatore.] One who 
disseminates; one who spreads and propagates. 

Dis-sén/sion, n. [Lat. dissensio, from dissentire; 
Fr. dissension, Pr. dissencio, Sp. disension, It. dis- 
senzione. See DISSENT.] Disagreement in opinion, 
usually of a violent character, producing warm 
debates or angry words; contention in words; par- 
tisan and contentious divisions; breach of friend- 
ship and union; strife; discord; quarrel. 

Debates, dissensions, uproars are thy joy. Dryden. 

Paul and Barnabas had no small dissension and disputation 
with them. Acts xv. 2. 

Dis-sén/siotis (-stn/shus), a. Disposed to discord; 
quarrelsome ; contentious; factious. [Rare.] Shak. 

Dis-sén/siotis-ly, adv. In a dissensious or quar- 
relsome manner. Chapman. 

Dis-sént/, v.i. [imp. & p. p. DISSENTED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. DISSENTING.| [Lat. dissentire, from prefix 
dis and sentire, to feel, think, judge; It. dissentire, 
Sp. disentir.] 

1. To differ in opinion; to be of unlike or contrary 
sentiment; to disagree; — followed by from. 

The bill passed ... without a dissenting voice. Hallam. 

2. (Zccl.) To differ from the established church 
in regard to doctrines, rites, or government. 

3. To differ; to be of a contrary nature. Hooker. 

Dis-sént’,n. 1. The act of dissenting; difference 
of opinion; disagreement. 
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Dis-sént/er, n. 
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DISSENTANEOUS 


The dissent of no small number [of peers] is frequently re- 
corded. Hallam. 


2. (£ccl.) Separation from an established church, 
especially that of England. 
5 Contrariety of nature; diversity in quality. 


pore.) “The dissent of the metals.” Bacon. 
Dis/sen-ta/ne-otis, a. [Lat. dissentaneus, from 

dissentire. See supra.) Disagreeing; contrary. 

Rare.] Barrow. 
Dis/sen-ta-ry, a. Dissentaneous ; inconsistent. 
; re.) Milton. 
Dis/sen-ta/tion, n. Dissension. [Obs.] Browne. 


1. One who dissents; one who dif- 
fers in opinion, or declares his disagreement. 

2. (Zecl.) One who separates from the service and 
worship of an established church; especially, one 
who separates from, or who does not unite with, the 
church of England. ‘‘Dissenters from the estab- 
lishments of their several countries.” Burke. 

{2 ‘The term is commonly applied only to Protes- 
tants. The Roman Catholics are generally referred to as 
a distinct class.” Brande. 


Dis-sént/er-ism, ». The spirit or principles of 
dissent or of dissenters. Ed. Review. 

Dis-sén/tient (-stén/shent), a. [Lat. dissentiens, p. 
pr. of dissentire. See DissEnT.] Disagreeing; de- 
claring dissent; dissenting. 

Dis-sén/tient, n. One who disagrees, or declares 
his dissent. 

Dis-stn/tiotis (-sén/shus), a. Marked by dissen- 
sions; disposed to disagreement or discord. Daniel. 

Dis-sép/i-ment, n. [Lat. dissepimen- 
tum, from dissepire, to part off by a 
boundary, to separate, from prefix dis 
and sepire, to hedge in, to inclose.] 

1. A separating tissue; a partition; a 

septum. 

. (Bot.) A partition formed in an 
ovary by the united sides of cohering 
carpels, and separating the inside into 
cells. Lindley. 

Dis-strt/ (14), v.i. [Lat. disserere, dissertum, from 
prefix dis and serere, to join, connect.] To discourse 
or dispute. [fare.] 

We have disserted upon it alittle longer than was neces- 
sary. Jeffrey. 

Dis/ser-tate, v. 7. ([Lat. dissertare, dissertatum, 
to discuss; v. intens. from disserere; Fr. disserter, 
Sp. disertar.] To deal in dissertation; to write 
dissertations; to discourse. [Lare. J. Foster. 

Dis/ser-ta/tion, n. [Lat. dissertatio, Fr. disserta- 
tion, It. dissertazione, Sp. disertacion. See supra.] 
A formal or elaborate discourse, oral or written; a 
disquisition; an essay; as, Newton’s Dissertations 
on the Prophecies. 

Dis/ser-ta/tion-al, a. Relating to dissertations; 
resembling a dissertation. 

Dis/ser-ta/tion-ist, n. <A writer of dissertations. 

Dis/ser-ta/tor, n. [Lat. dissertator, Fr. disserta- 
teur, Sp. disertador. See supra.] One who writes 
a dissertation; one who debates. Boyle. 

Dis-strt/ly, adv. Eloquently. [Obs.] Holland. 

Dis-st¢rve’ (14),v.t. [imp.& p.p. DISSERVED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. DISSERVING.] [Prefix dis and serve, 
q.v.; Fr. & Pr. desservir, It. disservire, Sp. & Pg. 
deservir.| To fail to serve; to do injury or mischief 
to; to injure; to hurt; to harm. 

Have neither served nor disserved the interests of any 
party. Bp. Taylor. 

Dis-s¢rv/ice, n. [Prefix dis and service, q.v.; Fr. 
desservice, It. disservizio, disservigio, Sp. deservicio, 
Pg. deservico.] Injury; harm; mischief. 

Weshall rather perform good offices unto truth than any 
disservice unto their relators. Yt 


ir T. Browne. 
Dis-strv/i¢e-a-ble, a. 









wy 


Dissepiment. 


Unserviceable; calculated 
to do no service, or to do disservice or harm; mis- 


chievous; harmful. Shaftesbury. 
Dis-strw/ice-a-ble-ness, n. The quality of being 

disserviceable. Norris. 
Dis-strv/i¢e-a-bly, adv. So as to be injurious. 
Dis-séte’, a. Scattered. [Obds.] Holland, 
Dis-sét/tle, v.¢. [Prefix dis and settle, q.v.] To 

unsettle. [Obs.] More. 
Dis-sét/tle- ment, 7. <Actofunsettling. Marvel. 


Dis-sév’er, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DISSEVERED; p. pr. 
& vb, 2. DISSEVERING.] [Prefix dis and sever, q. v.; 
O. Fr. dissevrer, It. disseparare. In this word, dis, 
as in dispart, augments the signification.] To part 
in two; to divide asunder; to separate; to disunite ; 
to sever; as, the reformation dissevered the Cath- 
olic church; it dissevered Protestants from Roman 
Catholics. 

Dissever your united strength, 


And part your mingled colors once again. Shak. 
Dis-sév’er-ance, n. [O. Fr. dessevrance. See su- 
pra.| The act of dissevering; separation. 
Dis-sév/er-a/tion, n. [O. Fr. dessevreison. See 
supra.) The act of dissevering. [Obs.] 


Dis-shad/ow, v. ¢. 
To free from shadow or obscurity. 
Dis-shéathe’, v. i. [Prefix dis and sheathe, q. v.] 
To become unsheathed. [ Obs.] Raleigh. 
Dis-ship’, v.t. [Prefix dis and ship, q.v.]_ To dis- 
miss from service on board ship. [Obs.] Hackluyt. 
Dis/si-denge, ». [Lat. dissidentia, Fr. dissidence. 
Seeinfra.] Disagreement; dissent; separation from 
the established religion. I, Taylor. 


[Prefix dis and shadow, q. v.] 
Obs.| Fletcher. 
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Dis/si-dent, a. [Lat. dissidens, p. pr. of dissidere, 
to sit apart, to disagree, from prefix dis and sedere, 
to sit; Fr. dissident.) Not agreeing; dissenting. 

Dis/si-dent, n. (Zccl.) One who disagrees or dis- 
sents; one who separates from the established re- 
ligion. 

The dissident, habituated and taught to think of his dissi- 
dence as a laudable and necessary opposition to ecclesiastical 
usurpation. I. Taylor. 

Dis-stl/i-en¢e (or dis-sil/yent), n. [See infra.] The 
act of leaping or starting asunder. Johnson. 

Dis-sil/i-emt (or dis-sil/yens), a. [Lat. dissiliens, 
p. pr. of dissilire, to leap or burst asunder, from 
prefix dis and salire, to leap.] Starting asunder; 
bursting and opening with an elastic force; as, a 
dissilient pericarp. Martyn. 

Dis/si-li/tiom (-lish/un), n. [See supra.] The act 
of bursting open; the act of starting or springing 
apart. [pared Boyle. 

Dis-sim/i-lar, a. [Prefix dis and similar ; Fr. dis- 
similaire, It. dissimilare, Sp. disinilar.] Unlike, 
either in nature, properties, or external form; not 
similar; heterogeneous; as, the tempers of men are 
as dissimilar as their features. 

Dis-sim/i-lar/i-tty, n. Want of resemblance; un- 
likeness; dissimilitude; as, the dissimilarity of hu- 
man faces and forms. 

Dis-sim/i-lar-ly, adv. In a dissimilar manner. 
“With verdant shrubs dissimilarly gay.” C. Smart. 

Dis-sim/i-le (-sim/i-le), n. [Lat. dissimile, neut. of 
dissimilis, unlike, from prefix dis and similis, like. ] 
(Rhet.) Comparison or illustration by contraries. 

Dis/si-mil/i-tiide (30), n. [Lat. dissimilitudo, from 
dissimilis ; Fr. dissimilitude, It. dissimilitudine, Sp. 
disimilitud.] 

1. Want of resemblance; unlikeness; dissimilar- 


ity. ‘‘ The dissimilitude between the Divinity and 
images.” Stillingfleet. 


2. (Rhet.) A comparison by contrast; a dissimile, 
Dis-sim/t-late, a. Feigning; simulating; pretend- 


ing... [Obs.] f Chaucer. 
Dis-sim/t-late, v. 7. To dissemble; to feign; to 
pretend. 


Dis-sim/i-la/tion, n. [Lat. dissimulatio, Fr. dis- 
simulation, It. dissimulazione, Sp. disimulacion. 
See DIsSEMBLE.] The act of dissembling; a hiding 
under a false appearance; a feigning; false preten- 
sion; hypocrisy. 

The master of all sanctity distinguishes dissimulation in all 
the specious similitudes it weareth. Mountagu. 
Let love be without dissimulation. Rom. xii. 9. 


Dis-sim/iile, v.f. [Fr. dissimuler. See DissEmM- 


BLE.] Todissemble. [Obs.] Foxe, 
Dis-sim/i-ler, n, One who dissimulates; a dis- 
sembler. [0bs.] Holinshed. 


Dis/si-pa-ble, a. [Lat. dissipabilis. See infra.] 
Liable to be dissipated; capable of being scattered 
or dispersed. [Lare.] 

The heat of those plants is very dissipable. Bacon. 

Dis/si-pate, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DISSIPATED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. DISSIPATING.] [Lat. dissipare, dissipatum, 
from prefix dis and an obsolete verb sipare, supare, 
to throw; It. dissipare, Sp. disipar, Pr. & Pg. dis- 
sipar, Fr. dissiper.] 

1. To cause to go apart and disappear ; to scatter ; 
to disperse; to drive asunder;—used appropriate- 
ly of the dispersion of things that can never again 
be collected or restored. ‘‘Dissipated those foggy 
mists of error.” Selden. 

The extreme tendency of civilization is to dissipate all in- 
tellectual energy. Hazlitt. 

2. To destroy by wasteful extravagance; to con- 
sume; to squander. 

The vast wealth... was in three years dissipated. Burnet. 

Syn.—To disperse; scatter; dispel; spend; expend; 
squander; waste; consume; lavish. 

Dis/si-pate, v. i. 1. To separate into parts and 
disappear; to waste away; to scatter; to disperse; 
to vanish; as, a fog or cloud gradually dissipates 
before the rays or heat of the sun; the heat of a 
body dissipates ; the fluids dissipate. 

2: To be extravagant, wasteful, or dissolute in 
the pursuit of pleasure; to be viciously idle and 
luxurious. 

Dis/si-pa/tion, n. [Lat. dissipatio, Fr. & Pr. dissi- 
pation, Sp. disipacion, It. dissipazione.] 

1. The act of dissipating or dispersing; a state 
of dispersion or separation. ‘‘ The famous dissipa- 
tion of mankind.” Hale. 

My case being delayed from day to day till the dissipation 
of those who should have been my judges. udlow. 

2. A dissolute course of life, in which money is 
squandered in pursuit of pleasure; profuseness in 
vicious indulgences; dissoluteness. 

To reclaim the spendthrift from his dissipation and extrava- 
gance. P. Henry. 

3. A trifle which distracts attention. 

Prevented from finishing them [letters] by a thousand avo- 
cations and dissipations. Swift. 

4. A state of distracted or scattered attention. 

Dis/site, a. [Lat. dissitus.] Scattered; separate. 
[Obs.] ‘‘ Lands far dissite and remote asunder.” 

Holland. 

Dis-slan/der, v. t. [Exons dis, intensive, and slan- 

der, q.v.] To slander. [0Obs.] Chaucer. 


Dis-slan/der,n. Slander. [0bs.] Hall. 
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Dis-slan/der-owtis, a. Slanderous. [ Obs.) Fabyan. 

Dis-s0/cia-bil/i-ty, n. Want of sociability; unso- 
ciableness. Warburton. 

Dis-s0/cia-ble (-s0/sha-bl), a. [Lat. dissociabilis, 
from dissociare. See DIssocraTeE. } 

1. Not well associated or assorted; incongruous. 

_They came in two and two, though matched in the most 
dissociable manner. Spectator. 

2. Having a power or tendency to dissolve social 
connections; unsuitable to society. Ogilvie. 

Dis-s0/cial (-s0/shal), a. [Prefix dis and social, q.v.; 
Lat. dissocialis. See infra.] Unfriendly to society; 
contracted; selfish; as, a dissocial passion. 

Dis-s0/cial-ize, v.t. To render unsocial; to sep- 
arate. Clarke. 

Dis-s0/ci-ate (-shi-at), v.¢. [imp.& p. p. DISSOCI- 
ATED; p. pr. & vb. n. DISSOCIATING.] [Lat. disso- 
ciare, dissociatum, from prefix dis and sociare, to 
unite, to associate, from sociws, a companion.] To 
separate; to disunite; to part; as, to dissociate the 
particles of a concrete substance. Boyle. 

Dis-s0/ci-a/tiom (-shi-a/shun), n. [Lat. dissociatio, 
Fr. dissociation.| The act of dissociating or disu- 
niting; a state of separation; disunion. 

It will add infinitely to the dissociation, distraction, and 
confusion of these confederate republics. Burke. 

Dis/so-lu-bil/i-ty, n. Capacity of being dissolved 
by heat or moisture, and converted into a fluid. 

Dis/so-lu-ble, a. [Lat. dissolubilis, Fr. dissoluble, 
It. dissolubile, Sp. disoluble. See DIssoLve.] 

1. Capable of being dissolved; having its parts 
separable by heat or moisture; convertible into a 
fluid, Woodward. 

2. Capable of being disunited. 

Dis/so-lu-ble-mess, n. Quality of being dissolu- 
ble; dissolubility. Boyle. 

Dis’so-liite (30), a. [Lat. dissolutus, p.p. of dis- 
solvere; It. & Pg. dissoluto, Sp. disoluto, Pr. disso- 
lut, Fr. dissolu. See DISSOLVE. 

1. Relaxed; enfeebled. [Obs. Spenser. 

2. Unrestrained in morals; abandoned to vicious 
pleasures; wanton; lewd; debauched. ‘A wild 
and dissolute soldier.” Motley. 

Abstain from wanton and dissolute laughter. Bp. Tazylos. 

Syn.— Uncurbed; disorderly; wild; wanton; luxuri- 
ous; vicious; lax; licentious; lewd; rakish; debauched. 

Dis/so-lii/ted, a. Loosened; unconfined. [Obs.] 
“ Dissoluted hair.” Cc. Smart. 

Dis/so-liite-ly, adv. In a loose or dissolute man- 
ner; without moral restraint. 

Dis’/so-liite-mess, n. State or quality of being dis- 
solute; looseness of manners and morals; devotion 
to criminal pleasures; debauchery; dissipation. 

Chivalry had the vices of dissoluteness. Bancroft. 

Dis/so-lii/tion, n. [Lat. dissolutio, from dissolvere ; 
Fr. dissolution, Pr. dissolucio, Sp. disolucion, It. 
dissoluzione. See DISSOLVE.] 

1. The act of dissolving, sundering, or separating 
into component parts. ‘Dissolution of ancient am- 
ities.” Shak. 

2. Change from a solid to a fluid state; solution 
by heat or moisture; liquefaction. 

3. Change of form by chemical agency; decom- 
position; resolution. ‘‘ The dissolution of the com- 
pound.” South. 

4. The dispersion of an assembly by terminating 
its sessions; the breaking up of a partnership. 

Dissolution is the civil death of Parliament. Blackstone. 

5. The extinction of human life; death, 

We expected 
Immediate dissolution. Milton. 
6. The state of being dissolved, or of undergoing 


liquefaction. 
Iam as subject to heat as butter; a man of continual disso- 
lution and thaw. Shak. 


7. The consequence of dissolving, relaxing, or 
decomposing; destruction; ruin. ‘To make a 
present dissolution of the world.” Hooker. 

8. Corruption of morals; dissipation; dissolute- 
ness. [Obs. or rare.] Atterbury. 

9. The new product formed by dissolving a body ; 
a solution. Bacon. 

Dissolution of the blood (Med.), that state of the blood 
in which it does not readily coagulate upon cooling when 
withdrawn from the system, as in malignant fevers. 

Dis-sdlv/a-bil/i-ty, ». Capacity of being dis- 
solved; solubility. Richardson. 

Dis-sdlv/a-ble (diz-zdlv/a-bl), a. [See DISSOLVE.] 

1. Capable of being dissolved or separated into 
component parts. 

Though every thing which is compacted be in its own na- 
ture dissolvable. Cudworth. 

2. Capable of being liquefied; soluble. 

Such things as are not dissolvable by the moisture of the 
tongue. Newton. 

Dis-sdlv’a-ble-mess, n. Quality of being dissoly- 
able; solubility. 

Dis-sélve! (diz-z5lv’),v.t. [imp. & p.p.DISSOLVED ; 
p.pr. & vb. N. DISSOLVING.] [Lat. dissolvere, from 
prefix dis and solvere, to loose, free; It. dissolvere, 
Pr. dissolver, dissolvre, Pg. dissolver, Sp. disolver, 
O. Fr. dissoldre, dissouldre, now dissoudre. } 

1. To separate into component parts; to disor- 
ganize; to break up. 

2. To break the continuity of; to disconnect; to 
sunder; to loosen. 


Down fell the duke, his joints dissolved. Fairfax. 
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For one people to dissolve the political bands which have 
connected them with another. eclaration of Independence. 

3. To convert into a liquid; to melt; to soften ; 
to diffuse through a liquid so that it can not be sepa- 
rated by mechanical means ; — said of a solid. 

4. To destroy the power of; to deprive of force; 
to enfeeble, ‘To frustrate and dissolve these magic 
spells.” Milton. 

5. To bring to an end, by separating the parts or 
dispersing the members of; to terminate; to de- 
stroy; to cause to disappear; as, to dissolve Parlia- 
ment. 

Thou canst make interpretations and dissolve doubts. 
Dan. v. 16. 
Lest his ungoverned rage dissolve the life. Shak, 

6. (Law.) To annul; to rescind; as, to dissolve 
an injunction. 

Dissolved blood (Med.), that which does not readily co- 
agulate. 

Dis-sSl ve! (diz-zdlv’, 91), v.t. 1. To waste away; 
to be dissipated; to be decomposed or broken up. 

2. To become fluid; to be melted; to be liquefied. 

A figure 
Trenched in ice, which with an hour's heat 
Dissolves to water, and doth lose its form, 

3. To fade away; to vanish; to disappear. 

4, To be overcome by emotion; to languish 
away; to die. [Obs.] 

For I am almost ready to dissolve, 

Hearing of this. Shak. 
Dis-gilv’ent, a. [Lat. dissolvens, p. pr. of dissol- 
vere; It. dissolvente, Sp. disolvente, Fr. dissolvant. 
Bee supra.) Having power to melt or dissolve; as, 
the dissolvent juices of the stomach, Ray. 
Dis-sdlv’ent,n. 1. That which has the power of 
dissolving or melting other substances, especially 
by mixture with them; a menstruum; a solvent. 

‘¢ Melted in the crucible with proper dissolvents.” 
A. Smith. 

The secret treaty of December acted as an immediate dis- 
solvent to the truce. Motley. 

2. (Med.) A remedy supposed capable of dissoly- 
ing concretions in the body, such as calculi, tuber- 
cles, &c. Dunglison. 

Dis-sdlv’er, n. One who, or that which, has power 
to aiseowe or dissipate. ‘‘ Thou kind dissolver of 
encroaching care.” Otway. 

Dis/so-mang¢e, 7. [Lat. dissonantia, Fr. dissonance, 
Sp. disonancia, It. dissonanza. See infra.] 

1. A mingling of discordant sounds; an inhar- 
monious combination of sounds; discord. 

Filled the air with barbarous dissonance. Milton. 


2. Want of agreement; incongruity; inconsist- 
ency. Milton. 
Dis/so-man-¢cy,”. Discord; dissonance. Bp. Taylor. 
Dis/somant, a. [Lat. dissonans, p. py. of disso- 
nare, to disagree in sound, to be discordant, from 
prefix dis and sonare, to sound; Fr. dissonant, Pr. 
dissonans, Sp. disonante, It. dissonante. 
1. Without concord; discordant; harsh; jarring; 
unharmonious. 
Dire were the strain, and dissonant to sing. Thomson. 
2. Disagreeing; incongruous; discrepant. ‘‘ Any 
thing dissonant to truth.” South. 
What can be more dissonant trom reason and nature than 
that a man, naturally inclined to clemency, should show him- 
self unkind and inhuman? Hakewiil. 

Dis-spir/it, v.¢. See DIspPrRir. 

Dis-suade’ (dis-swad/), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. DIS- 
SUADED; p. pr. & vb. n. DISSUADING.] [Lat. dis- 
suadere, from prefix dis and swadere, to advise, per- 
suade; Fr. dissuader, It. dissuadere, Sp. disuadir.] 

1. To attempt to divert from a measure by per- 
suasion; to advise or exhort against; to dehort. 
I dissuaded him from his interest. Shak. 
Here shame dissuades him, there his fear prevails. Addison. 
2. To render averse; to bias. 
I would fain dissuade him; but he will not be entreated. Shak. 
3. To oppose by argument; to represent as unfit, 
improper, or dangerous. 
War, therefore, open or concealed, 

My voice dissuades. Hilton. 
Dis-suad/er,n. One who dissuades; a dehorter. - 
Dis-sua/sion (dis-swa/zhun), n. [Lat. dissuasio, 

Fr. dissuasion, It, dissuasione, Sp. diswasion. See 
supra. | 
1. The act of dissuading; exhortation against a 
thing; dehortation. ‘In spite of all the dissua- 
sions of his friends.” Boyle. 
2. A motive or consideration tending to dissuade ; 
a dissuasive, 

Dis-sua/sive (-swa’siv), a. [It. dissuasivo, Sp. di- 
suasivo. See DISSUADE.] Tending to dissuade or 
divert from a measure or purpose; dehortatory ; as, 
dissuasive advice. 

Dis-sua/sive, n. An argument, or counsel, em- 
ployed to deter one from a measure; that which 
tends to divert the mind from any purpose or pur- 
suit; dehortation, ‘An excellent disswasive from 
ill company.” Prynne. 

Dis-sua/sive-ly, adv. Ina dissuasive manner. 

Dis-sua/so-ry, n, The same as DISSUASION, 
[Rare.] 

This virtuous and reasonable person, however, has ill luck 
in all his dissuasories, Jeffrey. 

Dis-stin/der, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISSUNDERED ; p. pr. 


Shak. 
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& vb. n. DISSUNDERING.] [Prefix dis and sunder, 
q. v.] To separate; to rend; to sunder. Chapman. 
Dis-sweet/en (swet/n), v.t. [Prefix dis and sweet- 

en,q.v.] To deprive Gir cewness. ee 
Bp, Richardson. 

Dis/syl-lab/ie, a. [Fr. dissyllabique. See infra.] 
Consisting of two syllables only; as, a dissyllabic 
foot in poetry. 

Dis/syl-lab/ity, v.¢. [Eng. dissyllable, and Lat. 
facere, tomake.| To form into two syllables. Ogilvie. 

Dis-syVla-bize, v.¢. To form into two syllables; 
to dissyllabify. 

Dis-syl/la-ble, or Dis/syl-la-ble (Synop., § 130), 
n. [From Gr, dis, twice, double, and syllable, q. v.; 
Gr. dtcobAaBos, from dis and ovaAdai, syllable; Fr, 
dissyllabe, It. dissillabo.] A word consisting of two 
syllables only; as, pa-per. 

Dis-sym/pa-thy, vn. [Prefix dis and sympathy, q.v.] 
es ot sympathy; want of interest; indifference, 

rare. 

Dis/taff, n. [A-S. distef.] 

1. The staff for holding the bunch of 
flax, tow, or wool, from which the 
thread is drawn in spinning by hand. 

I will the distaff’ hold; come thou and spin. 

Fairfax. 

2. The holder of a distaff; hence, a 
woman, or the female sex. 

Not only make him an Amazon, but a laun- 
der, a distaff, a spinner. Sidney. 

His crown usurped, a distaff on the throne. 

Dryden. 

(> The plural is regular, but Distaves . 
occurs in Beaumont & Fletcher. Distaff. 

Dis/taff-this/tle (-sl-), n. (Bot.) A plant of certain 
species of the genera Atractylis and Carthamus. 

Dis-tain/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DISTAINED; p, pr. & 
vb, N. DISTAINING.] [O. Fr. destaindre, desteindre, 
to take away the color, N. Fr. déteindre, from prefix 
dis and teindre, Lat. tingere, to dye, tinge.}| To 
tinge with a different color from the natural or 
proper one; to stain; to discolor; to blot; to sully; 
to defile; to tarnish ; — used chiefly in poetry. 

She distained her honorable blood. 
The worthiness of praise distains his worth. Shak. 

Dis/tal, a. [From distant, q.v.] (Compar. Anat.) 
Remote from the place of attachment or insertion; 
as, the distal extremity of a bone. Barclay. 

Dis’tal-ly, adv. Toward the extremity; rernotely. 

Dis/tange, n. [Lat. distantia, Fr. distance, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. distancia, It. distanzia, distanza, See Dis- 
TANT. 

1. An interval or space between two objects; the 
length of the shortest line which intervenes between 
two things that are separate. 

Every particle attracts every other with a force ... inversely 
proportioned to the square of the distance. Newton. 

2. Remoteness of place; a remote place; — often 
with at. ‘‘ Hasily managed from a distance,” Irving. 

He waits at distance till he hears from Cato. Addison. 

3. (Horse-racing.) A length of 240 yards from the 
winning-post, at which point is placed the distance- 
post. If any horse has not reached this distance- 
post before the first horse in that heat has reached 
the winning-post, such horse is distanced, and dis- 
qualified for running again during that race. Wright. 
The horse that ran the whole field out of distance. L’ Estrange. 

4. (Mil.) Space, as between bodies of troops, 
measured from front to rear ;— contrasted with in- 
terval, which is measured from right to left. 

5. Interval of time; any definite period, past or 
future, between two eras or eyents. ‘Ten years’ 
distance between one and the other.” Prior. 

6. The remoteness or reserve which respect re- 
quires; hence, respect; ceremoniousness. 

I hope your modesty 
Will know what distance to the crown is due. Dryden. 
’Tis by respect and distance that authority is upheld. 
Atterbury. 





Spenser. 


7. Contrariety; opposition; rivalry. 

So is he mine [enemy], and in such bloody distance. Shak. 

8. Alienation of heart; reserve; aversion, 

On the part of Heaven, 
Now alienated, distance and distaste. Dilton. 

9. Remoteness in succession or relation; as, the 

distance between a descendant and his ancestor. 

10. (Mus.) The interval between two disjunctive 

notes; as, the distance of a fourth or seventh. 

Angular distance, the angle of separation between the 

inecens in which two bodies are seen; apparent dis- 
ance. 
Dis/tange, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DISTANCED (dis/tanst) ; 
p.pr. & vb. n. DISTANCING. ] 

1. To place at a distance or remote, 

heard nothing thereof at Oxford, being then sixty miles 

distanced thence. er. 

2. To cause to appear as if at a distance; to re- 

move from view. 

His peculiar art of distancing an object to aggrandize his 

space. H, Miller. 

3. To leave behind in arace; to win by a great 

superiority; greatly to surpass or excel. 

He distanced the most skillful of his contemporaries. Dfilner. 
Dis/tan-¢y,n. Distance. [0Obs.] More. 
Dis/tant, a. [Lat. distans, p. pr. of distare, to stand 

apart, to be separate or distant, from prefix dis and 
stare, to stand; Fr. distant, It. & Sp. distante.] 
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1. Separate ; having an intervening space of what- 

ever extent. J 
One board had two tenons equally distant. Ha. xxxvi. 22. 
Diana’s temple is not distant far. Shak. 

2. Far separated; not near; remote; —in place, 
time, consanguinity, or connection; as, distant 
times ; distant relatives. ‘‘ The success of these 
distant enterprises.” Prescott, 

3. Reserved in manners; cold; not cordial; as, 
distant behavior. 

4. Indistinct; faint; obscure ;—as from distance, 
“Some distant knowledge.” Shak, ‘A distant 
glimpse.” Jrving. 

5. Not conformable; discrepant; repugnant; as, 
a practice so widely distant from Christianity. 

Syn.— Separate; far; slight; faint; indirect; indis- 

_ tinct; shy; cool. 

Dis-tan/tial, a. Distant. [0bs.] Mountagu. 

Dis/tant-ly, adv. At a distance; remotely; with 
reserve. 

Dis-taste’,n. [Prefix dis and taste, q. v. 

1. Aversion of the taste; dislike of food or drink; 
disrelish; disgust. ‘‘ The distaste of satiety.” Bacon. 

2. Discomfort; uneasiness. 

Prosperity is not without many fears and distastes, and ad- 
versity is not without comfort and hopes. Bacon. 

3. Alienation of affection; displeasure; dislike; 
anger. Milton. Pope. 

Syn. — Disrelish; disinclination; dislike; displeasure; 
dissatisfaction; disgust. 

Dis-taiste’, v.t. [imp.&p.p. DISTASTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DISTASTING. ] 

1. Not to have relish or taste for; to disrelish; to 
loathe; as, to distaste drugs or poisons. 

2. To offend; to disgust; to displease. [Obs.] 

He thought it no policy to distaste the English or Irish, but 
sought to please them. Davies. 

3. To deprive of taste; to make tasteless, insipid, 
or displeasing. Drayton. 

Dis-taste/ful, a, 1. Unpleasant or disgusting to the 
taste; nauseous; loathsome, 

2. Offensive; displeasing to the feelings; as, a 
distasteful truth. ‘‘Distasteful answers, and some- 


times unfriendly actions.” Milton. 
3. Manifesting distaste or dislike. ‘‘ Distasteful 
looks.” Shak. 


Syn.—Nauseous; offensive; displeasing; dissatisfac- 
tory; disgusting. 
Dis-taste/ful-ly, adv. In a displeasing or offensive 
manner. 
Dis-taste/ful-mess, . The quality of being dix 
tasteful; disagreeableness; dislike. 
Dis-tast/ive, n. That which excites distaste or 


aversion. [Obs.] Whitlock. 
Dis-tast/iire (53), n. The state of being distasted 
or vexed. [Obs.] Speed. 


Dis-tém/’per, n. [Prefix dis and temper, q.v. Of. 
DESTEMPER. | 
1. An undue or unnatural temper, or dispropor- 
tionate mixture of parts. : Bacon. 
2. Severity of climate; extreme weather, whether 
hot or cold. [Obs.] 
Countries under the tropic of a distemper uninhabitable. 
Raleigh, 
3. A morbid state of the animal system; indispo-~ 
sition; malady; disorder;—at present often re- 
stricted to the diseases of brutes. 
They heighten distempers to diseases. Suckling. 


4, Unhappy temper of the mind; undue predomi- 
nance of a passion or appetite. [Obs.] “ Little 
faults proceeding on distemper.” Shak. 

5. Political disorder; tumult. Waller. 

6. Ill humor, or bad temper; uneasiness; de- 
pravity of inclination. 

There is a sickness 
Which puts some of us in distemper. Shak. 

7. (Paint.) A preparation of opaque or body col- 
ors, with size instead of oil, usually for scene- 
painting, or for walls and ceiling of rooms. 

Syn.—Disease; disorder; sickness; illness; malady; 
indisposition. See DISEASE. 

Dis-tém/per, v. t. [imp. & p. p, DISTEMPERED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. DISTEMPERING., } 

1. To derange the functions of, whether bodily or 
mental; to disorder; to disease. Sh k. 

The imagination, when completely distempered, is the most 
incurable of all disordered faculties. Buckminster. 

2. To deprive of temper or moderation; to dis- 
turb; to ruffle; to make disaffected, ill-humored, or 
malignant. ‘‘ Distempered spirits.” Coleridge. 

3. To disorder the spirits or intellect of; to in- 
toxicate. [Lare.] 

_ The courtiers reeling, 

And the duke himself, I dare not say distempered 

But kind, and in his tottering chair carousing. Massingar. 

4. (Paint.) To make into distemper; as, to dis- 
temper colors with size. 

Dis-tém’/per-ang¢ge, n. Distemperature. [Obs. 
Dis-tém/per-ate, a. 1. Immoderate. [O0bs.] Raleigh, 
2. Diseased; disordered. [Obds.] odroephe. 
Dis-tém/per-a-tiire (53), n. 1. Bad temperature; 
intemperateness; excess of heat or cold, or of other 
qualities; a noxious state; as, the distemperature 
of the air or climate. [Obs.] ; 

2. Commixture of contrarieties; confusion; los 

of regularity; disorder, 
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3. Violent tumultuousness or disturbance; out- 
rageousness. Johnson, 
4. Slight illness; indisposition; distemper. 
A huge infectious troop r 
Of pale distemperatures and foes to life. Shak, 
5. Perturbation of mind; mental uneasiness, 
Sprinkled a little patience on the heat of his distempera- 
W. Scott. 
Dis-tém/per-ment, . Disturbance; distempera- 
ture. bs.} Feltham. 
Dis-ténd’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISTENDED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DISTENDING.] [Lat. distendere, from prefix 
dis and tendere, to stretch, stretch out; It. disten- 
dere, O. Sp. distender, Fr. distendre, to distend, but 
Fr. déten re, Py. destendre, and sometimes It. dis- 
tendere, to unbend.] 
1. To extend in some one direction; to lengthen 
out; tostretch. [Rare.] 
What mean those colored streaks in heaven distended ? Milton. 


2. To stretch or extend in all directions; to di- 
late; to enlarge; to expand; to swell; as, to distend 
a bladder. 

3 The warmth distends the chinks, 

Syn.—To dilate; expand; enlarge; swell. 

Dis-ténd’, v. i. To become expanded or inflated; 
to swell. 
And now his heart distends with pride. Hilton. 
Dis-tén/si-bil/i-ty, n. The quality or capacity of 
being distensible. 
Dis-tén/si-ble, a, 
dilated. 
Dis-tén/sion (-tén/shun), n. The same as DISTEN- 
TION. 
Dis-tén/sive, a. Distending or capable of being 
distended, 
Dis-tént’, a. pi distentus, RB 


Dryden. 


Capable of being distended or 


. p. of distendere. 
See DistenD.| Distended. [Poet.] Thomson. 
Dis-tént’, n. Breadth. Se Wotton. 
Dis-tén/tion (-tén/shun), n. [Lat. distentio, Fr. & 
O. 8p. distension, It. distensione. See DISTEND.] 
1. The act of distending; the act of stretching in 
breadth or in all directions; the state of being dis- 
tended; as, the distention of the lungs. 
2. Breadth; extent or space occupied by the thing 
distended. 

Dis-t@r’,v.¢. ([Lat. as if disterrare, from prefix dis 
and terra, earth, land, country; Sp. & Pg. dester- 
rar.) To banish from acountry. [Obs.] Howell, 

Dis-tér’mi-mate, a. [Lat. disterminatus, p.p. of 
disterminare, to separate by aboundary, from prefix 
dis and terminare, to set bounds to. See TERMI- 
NATE.] Separated by boundaries. [Obs.] Hale. 

Dis-tér/mi-na/tion, n. Separation by boundaries. 

Obs.] Hammond, 

Dis/théne, n. [Fr. disthéne, from Gr. di, for dis, 
twice, double, and oSévos, force.] (Min.) Kyanite ; 
—so called in allusion to its unequal hardness and 
electrical properties in two different directions. 
See KYANITE, Dana. 

Dis-throne’, v.t. [Prefix dis and throne, q. v.; 

Dis-thron/ize,{ 0O.Fr. desthroner, now détroner.} 
To dethrone. [Obs.] Spenser, 

Dis/tieh (dis/tik), n. [Gr. dioryos, dior:xov, with 
two rows, of two verses, from di, for dis, twice, 
twofold, and orixos, row, verse, from o7eixery, to 
ascend; Lat. distichon, Fr. distique.] (Pros.) (a.) 
A couple of verses or poetic lines making complete 
sense; an epigram of two verses. (b.) A couplet of 
two lines, of different kinds of verse, which are re- 

eated in the same order. 

Dis/tiech, a. Having two rows, or disposed in 

Dis/tich-oiis, two rows; two-ranked. 

Distichous spike (Bot.), one having the flowers point- 
ing two ways. fartyn. 

Dis-till’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. DISTILLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DISTILLING.] [Fr. distiller, It. distillare, 
Pr. distillar, O. Sp. distilar, N. Sp. destilar, Pg. 
destillar, Lat. destillare, from de and stillare, to 
drop, stilla, a groped 

1. To drop; to fall in drops, 
Soft showers distilled, and suns grew warm in vain. Pope. 
2. To flow gently, or in a small stream. 
The Euphrates distilleth out of the mountains of pene 
aleign. 

‘ 3. To use a still; to practice distillation. Shak. 

| Dis-till’, v. ¢. 1. To let fall in drops; to throw 

bhi in drops; as, the clouds distill water on the 
earth. 





The dew which on the tender grass 
‘The evening had distilled. Drayton. 
2. To subject to, or obtain by, the process of dis- 
tillation; to rectify; to purify; as, to distill cider 
or wine; to distill brandy from wine; to distil/ 
water. 
3. To dissolve or melt. [Rare.] 
Swords by the lightning’s subtle force distilled. Addison. 
Dis-till’a-ble, a. Capable of being distilled; fit for 
distillation. Sherwood, 
Dis-till’ate, n. (Chem.) The product of distilla- 


n. ([Fr. distillation, It. distilla- 
zione, Pr. distillacio, O. Sp. distilacion, N. Sp. des- 
tilacion, Lat. destillatio. See supra.] 

1. The act of falling in drops, or the act of pour- 
ing or throwing down in drops. 

2. That which falls in drops. oes 

3. The volatilization of a liquid in ac 


tion. 
Dis/til-la/tion 


Johnson. 
osed vessel 
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by heat, and its subsequent condensation in a sepa- 
rate vessel by cold, as by means of an alembic, or 
still and refrigeratory, or of a retort and receiver ; 
the operation of extracting spirit from a substance 
by evaporation and condensation; rectification, 
4. The substance extracted by distilling. Shak. 
Destructive distillation (Chem.), the distillation of sub- 
stances at very high temperatures, so that the ultimate 
elements are separated or evolved in new combinations. 
— Dry distillation, the distillation of substances by them- 
selves, or without the addition of water. 
Dis-tilVa-to-ry, a. [Fr. distillatoire, It. distilla- 
torio, Sp. destilatorio. See DisTinu.] Belonging 
to distillation; used for distilling; as, distillatory 
vessels, Hooper. 
Dis-tilVer, n. One who distills; one whose occu- 
pation is to extract spirit by distillation. 
Dis-tilVer-y,n. [Fr. distillerie. See DISTILL.] 
1. The building and works where distilling is car- 
ried on. 
2. The act of distilling spirits. [Rare.] Todd. 
Dis-till’ment, n. (Pr. distillament, It. distilla- 
mento.) That which distills. [Rare.| Shak. 
Dis-tinet’, a. [Lat. distinctus, p. p. of distinguere: 
Fr. distinct, It. & Sp. distinto. See DISTINGUISH. | 
1. Having the difference marked; separated by a 
visible sign, or by a note or mark, 
For no place 


Is yet distinct by name. Dilton. 
3. Spotted; variegated; marked. 
The which was dight 
With divers flowers distinct with rare delight. Spenser. 


3. Separate in place; not conjunct; not united by 
growth or otherwise. 

The two armies which marched out together should after- 
ward be distinct. Clarendon, 

4. Not identical; different; individual. 

To offend and judge are distinct offices. Shak. 

5. So separated as not to be confounded with any 
other thing; not liable to be misunderstood; not 
confused; well-defined; clear; as, we have a dis- 
tinct or indistinct view of a prospect. 

Two objects in view which ought to be kept distinct. Macaulay. 

Syn.— Separate; different; clear; plain; obvious. 

Dis-tinet’, v. ¢. To distinguish. eos Chaucer. 

Dis-tine/tion, n. [Lat. distinctio, from distinguere : 
Fr. distinction, Pr. distinctio, Bp. distincion, It. 
distinzione. See DISTINGUISH. ] 

1. The marking off by visible signs; separation 
into parts; division. 

The distinction of tragedy into acts was not known, Dryden. 

2. A note or mark of difference. [Obs.] 

3. Observation of the differences of nature be- 
tween objects, or of the qualities by which one is 
known from others; exercise of discernment; dis- 
crimination. Hooker. 

4. Separation in nature; distinguishing quality; 
as, the distinction between real and apparent good. 

The distinction between the animal kingdom and the in- 
ferior parts of matter. Locke. 

5. Estimation of difference; regard to distinguish- 
ing circumstances. 

Maids, women, wives, without distinction, fall. Dryden. 

6. Conspicuous station; eminence; superiority ; 
honorable estimation, 


Your country’s own means of distinction and defense. 
D. Webster. 


Syn. — Discrimination ; preference ; superiority ; rank; 
note; eminence. 
Dis-tinet/ive, a. [Fr. distinctif, It. & Sp. distin- 

tivo. See DISTINGUISH. ] 

1. Marking or expressing distinction or differ- 
ence. ‘‘ The distinctive character and institutions 
of New England.” 

2. Having the 
discriminating. [{Rare. 

Dis-tinet/ive-ly, adv. With distinction; plainly. 

Dis-tinet/ive-mess, n. State of being distinctive. 

Dis-tinet’ly, adv. 1. With distinctness; not con- 
fusedly; without the blending of one part or thing 
with another; clearly; plainly; as, to view an ob- 
ject distinctly. 

2. With meaning; significantly. [Obs.] 

Thou dost snore distinctly ; 
There’s meaning in thy snores. 
Syn.—Clearly; plainly; obviously; separately. 
Dis-tinet/ness, n. 1. The quality or state of being 


distinct; a separation or difference that prevents 
confusion of parts or things. ‘‘ The soul’s... dis- 
2. Nice discrimination; hence, clearness; pre- 
cision; as, he stated his arguments with great dis- 
Syn. —Plainness; clearness; precision. 
Dis-tinet/ire (53), n. The quality of 
Dis-tin’guish (-ting’gwish), v. t. [tmp. & p. p. 
DISTINGUISHED; p. pr. & vb. nN, DISTINGUISHING. ] 
dis, and stinguere, to quench, extinguish; It. dis- 
tinguere, Pr., Sp., & Pg. distinguir, Fr. distinguer. ] 
the manufacturer distingwishes pieces of cloth by 
some mark or impression. 
division of a subject; as, to distinguish sounds into 
high and low. 


Bancroft. 
ower to distinguish and discern ; 
Browne, 


Shak. 


tinctness from the body.” Cudworth. 
tinciness. 
Being dis- 
tinct; distinctness. [Rare.] 
(Lat. distinguere, distinctum, from prefix di, for 
1. To separate or recognize by visible marks; as, 
2. To separate hy definition of terms or logical 


DISTORTION 


Moses distinguished the causes of the flood into those that 
belong to the heavens and those that belong to the earth. Burnet. 

3. To recognize or discern by characteristic qual- 
ity or qualities; as, to distinguish the sound of a 
drum, 

We are enabled to distinguish good from evil, as well as truth 


from falsehood, Watts, 
No more can you distinguish of a man 
Than of his outward show. ; Shak. 


4. To constitute a difference in; to make to differ, 
“ Who distinguisheth thee ?” 

1 Cor. iv. 7, Rhemish Trans. 

5. To separate by a mark of honor; to make emi- 
nent or known. 

To distinguish themselves by means never tried before. 

Johnson. 

Syn.—To mark ; discriminate ; discern ; perceive ; 
signalize; honor. 

Dis-tin’/guish (dis-ting/gwish), v. 7. 

1. To make distinctions; to find or show the dif- 
ference; to exercise discrimination; as, it is the 
province of a judge to distinguish between cases ap- 
parently similar, but differing in principle, 

2. To regard distinctions. [Rare.] 

Lest the wrath... 
Distinguish not. 
Dis-tin’/guish-a-ble (dis-ting/gwish-a-bl), a. 

1. Capable of being distinguished; separable; di- 
visible; discernible; capable of recognition; as, a 
tree at a distance is distinguishable from a shrub. 

A simple idea... . is not distinguishable into Seip a 7s 

OCKEe. 

2. Worthy of note or regard; remarkable, Swift, 

Dis-tin/guish-a-ble-ness,n, The state of being 
distinguishable. 

Dis-tin’/guish-a-bly, adv. 
guished, 

Dis-tin’/guished (dis-ting’/gwisht), p. a. 
distinction; made eminent or known. 

Syn.— Marked; noted; famous; conspicuous; cele- 
brated ; transcendent ; eminent ; illustrious. — DIsTIN- 
GUISHED, EMINENT, CONSPICUOUS, CELEBRATED, ILLUS- 
TRIOUS. A man is eminent, when he stands high as com- 
pared with those around him; conspicuous, when he is so 
elevated as to be seen and observed; distinguished, when 
he has something which makes him stand apart from 
others in the public view; celebrated, when he is widely 
spoken of with honor and respect; ztlustriows, when a 
splendor is thrown around him which confers the highest 
dignity. A man may be eminent for professional skill; 
distinguished for his public services; conspicuous for his 
achievements ; celebrated for his deeds of beneficence; 
tllustrious for his virtues. 

Dis-tin’/guish-ed-ly, adv. 
manner. [fare.] Swift. 
Dis-tin’/guish-er,n. 1. One who, or that which, 
distinguishes or separates one thing from another 
by marks of diversity. Browne. 

2. One who discerns accurately the difference of 
things; a nice or judicious observer. Dryden. 

Dis-tin’guish-img, p.a. Constituting difference, 
or distinction from every thing else; peculiar; 
characteristic. ‘‘ The distinguishing doctrines of 
our holy religion.” Locke, 

Distinguishing pennant (Naut.), a particular pennant 
hoisted to call attention to signals. Simmonds. 


Dis-tin’/guish-ing-ly, adv. With distinction ; 


Milton. 


S80 as to be distin- 


Having 


In a distinguished 


with some mark of preference. Pope. 
Dis-tin’guish-ment (-ting/gwish-), n. Observa- 
tion of difference; distinction. Graunt. 


Dis-ti/tle, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. DISTITLED; p. pr. & 
~ vb. 2. DISTILLING. | Leen dis and title, q. v.} To 
deprive of title or right. B. Jonson. 
Dis'to-md,n. (Gr. dis, double, and créyxa, mouth. } 
“(Zool.) A genus of intestinal worms, having two 
sucker disks, one at each extremity, for attaching 
themselves to objects. . 
Dis-tért’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISTORTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DISTORTING.] ([Lat. distorquere, distortum, 
from prefix dis and torquere, to turn about, to 
twist; It. distorcere, Sp. & Pg. detorcer, Pr. destor- 
ser, O. Fr. destordre, N. Fr. détordre, détorquer.] 
1. To twist out of natural or regular shape; as, 
to distort the limbs, or the body. ‘' Whose face 
was distorted with pain.” Thackeray. 
2. To force or put out of the true posture or di- 
rection. 
Wrath and malice, envy and revenge, distort the under- 
standing. Tillotson. 
3. To wrest from the true meaning; to pervert; 
as, to distort passages of Scripture, or their meaning. 
Syn.—To twist; wrest; deform; pervert; bend. 
Dis-tért’/,a. (Lat. distortus, p. p. of distorquere, 
It. distorto, Pr. destort, See supra.] Distorted; 
deformed. [Obs.] 


Her face was ugly and her mouth distort. Spenser 


Dis-té6rt/er, n. One who, or that which, distorts. 
Dis-tér/tion, n. (Lat. distortio, from distorquere ; 
Fr. distorsion. See supra.] 

-1. The act of distorting or wresting; a twisting 
out of regular shape; a twisting or writhing mo- 
tion; as, the distortions of the face or body. 

3. The state of being twisted out of shape; devia- 
tion from natural shape or position; crookedness ; 
perversion. 

3. (Med.) An unnatural deviation of shape or po- 
sition of any part of the body producing visible de- 
formity. Brande. 
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Dis-tért/ive, a. Causing or having distortions. 

Dis-triet’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DISTRACTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DISTRACTING.] [Lat. distrahere, distrac- 
tum, from dis and trahere, to draw; It. distraere, 
distrarre, Sp. distraer, Pg. distrahir, Pr. & Fr. dis- 


traire.] 
1. To draw apart or away; to divide. ‘A city 
... distracted from itself.” Browne. 


2. To perplex by inconsistent appeals; to con- 
fuse; as, to distract the eye. 
Mixed metaphors... distract the imagination. Goldsmith. 
3. To agitate by conflicting passions ; to con- 
found; to harass. 
Horror and doubt distract 
His troubled thoughts. Dilton. 
4. To unsettle the reason of; to render insane; to 
craze; — most frequently used in the participle dis- 
tracted. 
You shall see a distracted man fancy himself a king. Locke. 
A poor mad soul, ... poverty hath distracted her. Shak. 
Dis-triet’, a. (Lat. distractus, p. p. of distrahere ; 
It. distratto, Sp. distraido, Fr. distrait. See supra.] 
1. Separated; drawn asunder. [0Obs.] 


2. Insane; mad. [Obs.] Drayton. 
Dis-traet/ed-ly, adv. Madly; wildly. Shak. 
Dis-triet/ed-mess, n. A state of being distracted ; 

madness. Bp. Hall. 


Dis-triet/er, n. One who distracts. 

Dis-traet/iul, a. Full of distracting influence. 
{ Rare.]} Heywood, 

Dis-triet/i-ble, a. Capable of being drawn aside. 

Dis-traet/ile, n. (Bot.) A connective which divides 
into two unequal portions, one of which supports a 
cell, while the other does not. Brande. 

Dis-trie’tion, n. [Lat. distractio,from distrahere ; 
Fr. distraction, Sp. distraccion, It. distrazione. See 
supra. 

1. The act of distracting; a drawing apart; sep- 
aration ; a diversion. ‘‘To create distractions 
among us.” Burnet. 

2. A diversity of direction. [Obs.] 

His power went out in such distractions as 
Beguiled all spies. Shak. 

3. Confusion of attention; embarrassment; per- 
plexity. 

That ye may attend upon the Lord without Peete 


y 


‘or. Vii. 35. 

4. Confusion of affairs; tumult; disorder; as, po- 
litical distractions. 

Never was known a night of such distraction. Dryden. 


5. Agitation from violent emotions; perturbation 
of mind. 
The distraction of the children, who saw both their parents 
expiring together, would have melted the hardest heart. Zatler. 
6. A state of disordered reason; derangement; 
madness. Atterbury. 
Syn.—Perplexity; disturbance; disorder; dissension; 
tumult; derangement; madness; raving; franticness; 
furiousness. 
Dis-trae’tiots, a. Distractive. [Obs.] Cudworth. 
Dis-traet/ive, a. Causing perplexity; distracting. 
“ Distractive thoughts.” Bp. Hall. 
Dis-train’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. DISTRAINED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DISTRAINING.] [O. Fr. destraindre, Pr. 
destrenher, It. distringere, distrignere, from Lat. 
distringere, to draw asunder, hinder, molest, L. 
Lat. to punish severely, from prefix di, for dis, and 
stringere, to draw tight, to press together. See 
STRAIN. Blackstone writes distrein. | 
1. To rend; to tear. [Obs.] 
Neither guile nor force might it distrain. Spenser. 
2. (Law.) To seize for debt; to take, without le- 
gal process, from the possession of a wrong-doer, 
into the possession of the injured party, to satisfy a 
demand, or compel the performance of a duty; — 
said of personal chattels; as, to distrain goods for 
rent, or for an amercement. 
3. To hold in restraint ; to confine ; to bind. 
aa “Distrained with chains.” Chaucer. 
Dis-train’, v.i. To make seizure of goods. 
On whom I can not distrain for debt. Camden. 
Dis-train’a-ble, a. Liable to be taken for dis- 
tress. Blackstone. 
Dis-train’er, n. The same as DISTRAINOR. 
Dis-train/or, n. One who distrains; the party dis- 
training goods or chattels. Burrill. 
Distracé (dis-tra’), a [Fr.] Absent-minded; lost 
in thought; abstracted. 
Dis-traught’ (dis-trawt’), a. Distracted; per- 
plexed. 
To doubt betwixt our senses and our souls 
Which are the most distraught and full of pain. 
EL. B. Browning. 
Dis-tréam/, v.7i. [Prefix dis and stream, q.v.] To 
spread or flow over; to stream forth. 
Yet o’er that virtuous blush distreams a tear. Shenstone. 
Dis-tréss’, n. [O. Fr. destresse, destrece, destreche, 
N. Fr. détresse, Pr. destressa, destreissa, destrecha, 
It. distretta, O. Fr. destreit, destroit, Pr. destreit, 
from districtus, p.p. of distringere. See DIsTRAIN. ] 
1. Extreme pain or suffering; anguish of body or 
mind; as, to suffer distress from the gout, or from 
the loss of friends. 
2. That which occasions suffering; calamity; 
misfortune; affliction; adversity. 
3. A state of danger or necessity; as, a ship in 
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distress, from leaking, loss of spars, or want of 
provisions or water, &c. 

4. (Law.) (a.) The act of distraining; the taking 
of a personal chattel, without process of law, out of 
the possession of a wr' doer, by way of pledge 
for redress of an injury, or for the performance 
of a duty, as for non-payment of rent or taxes, 
or for injury done by cattle, &c. (b.) The thing 
taken by distraining; that which is seized to procure 


satisfaction. Bouvier. Kent. Burrill. 
Tf the lessor does not find sufficient distress on the premises. 
Blackstone. 


Syn.— Affliction; suffering; pain; agony; misery; 
calamity; misfortune; adversity. See AFFLICTION. 

Dis-tréss/, v. t. ee & p. p. DISTRESSED (dis- 
trést’/); p. pr. & vb. n. DISTRESSING. ] 

1. To cause pain or anguish to; to pain; to op- 
press with calamity; to afflict; to harass; to make 
miserable. 

We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed. 2 Cor. iv. 8. 

2. To compel by pain or suffering. 

Men who can neither be distressed nor won into a sacrifice 
of duty. Hamilton. 

3. (Law.) To seize for debt; to distrain. 

Syn.—To pain; grieve; harass; trouble; perplex. 

Dis-tréss/ed-mess, n. A state of being distressed 
or greatly pained. Scott. 

Dis-tréss/ful, a. 1. Inflicting or bringing distress ; 
calamitous. ‘‘Some distressful stroke.” Shak. 
“Distressful situation.” JW. Scott. 

2. Indicating distress; proceeding from pain or 
anguish. ‘‘ Distressful cries.” Pope. 

Dis-tréss/ful-ly, adv. Ina distressed manner, 

Dis-tréss/ing-ly, adv. With extreme pain. 

Dis-trib/ii-ta-ble, a. [See DIsTRIBUTE.] Capable 
of being distributed, or of being assigned in por- 
tions. Ramsay. 

Dis-trib/ii-ta-ry, a. Tending to distribute or be 
distributed; distributive. 

Dis-trib/iite (dis-trib/yut), v.t. [imp. & p. p. DIs- 
TRIBUTED; p. pr. & vb. nN. DISTRIBUTING.] [Lat. 
distribuere, distributum, from prefix dis and tribu- 
ere, to assign, bestow, give; It. distribuire, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. distribuir, Fr. distribuer.] 

1. To divide among several; to deal; to appor- 
tion; to allot. ‘‘To distribute the mystic sym- 
bols.” Wirt. 

2. To dispense; to administer; as, to distribute 
justice. 

3. To divide or separate, as into classes, orders, 
kinds, or species. 

To distribute a term (Logic), to employ it in its whole 
extent; to apply it to every member of a class. — Jo dis- 
tribute types (Print.), to separate and place them in their 
proper cells or boxes in the cases, 

Syn.— To disperse; deal out; apportion; allot; share; 
assign; divide. 

Dis-trib/iite, v. 7. To make distribution; to give 
in charity. 

Distributing to the necessity of saints. Rom. xii. 13. 

Dis-trib/ii-ter,n. One who distributes or deals out 
in parts; one who bestows in portions; a dispenser. 

Dis/tri-bii/tion, nn. [Lat. distributio, from distri- 
buere; Fr. distribution, Pr. distribucio, Sp. distri- 
bucion, It. distribuzione. ] 

1. The act of distributing or dispensing; the act 
of dividing or apportioning among several; appor- 
tionment; as, the distribution of an estate among 
heirs or children. 

2. The act of giving in charity; almsgiving. 
“Your liberal distribution.” 2 Cor. ix. 13. 

3. Separation into parts or classes; arrangement 
of topics in a discourse; disposition; classification. 
“The regular distribution of power into distinct 
departments.” Hamilton. 

4. (Arch.) The dividing and disposing of the sey- 
eral parts of the building, according to some plan, 
or to the rules of the art. 

5. (Print.) The separating of the types, and 
placing each letter in its proper cell in the cases. 

6. (Rhet.) A division and enumeration of the 
several qualities of a subject. 

7. (Steam-engines.) The steps or operations by 
which steam is supplied to and withdrawn from 
the cylinder at each stroke of the piston; viz., ad- 
mission, suppression or cutting off, release or ex- 
haust, and compression of exhaust steam prior to 
the next admission. 

Geographical distribution, the distribution of species of 
animals and plants over the earth’s surface. 

Syn a eee allotment; dispensation ; dis- 
posal. 

Dis-trib/i-tive, a. [Fr. distributif, Pr. distribu- 
tiu, Sp,, Pg., & It. distributivo.] 

1. ding to distribute; serving to divide and 
assign in portions; dealing to each his proper 
share. ‘‘ Distributive justice.” Swift. 

2. (Logic.) Assigning the various species of a 
general term. 

3. (Gram.) Expressing separation or division; 
as, a distributive adjective, such as cach, either, 
every. 

Dis-trib/ii-tive-ly, adv. By distribution; singly; 
not collectively. 

Dis-trib/ii-tive-nmess, n. Desire of distributing; 
socialness; good-fellowship. [Rare.] Feil. 





* “DISTURBANCE — 


Dis/triet, n. [L. Lat. districtus, district, from Lat. 
districtus, p. p. of distringere ; Fr. district, It. dis- 
tretto. See DIsTRAIN. | 

1. (feudal Law.) All that space within which the 
lord has the power of coercing and punishing. 

2. A defined portion of a state or city for legisla- 
tive, judicial, fiscal, or elective purposes. 

To exercise exclusive legislation... over such district not 
exceeding ten miles square. Constitution of the U.S. 

3. Any portion of territory of undefined extent; 
aregion; a country. ‘ These districts which be- 
tween the tropics lie.” Blackstone. 

District attorney, the prosecuting officer of a district 
or district court. — District court ( U. S.), a subordinate 
tribunal having jurisdiction in certain cases within a 
judicial district. — District judge, one who presides over 

‘a district court. — District school, a publie school for the 
children within a certain district of a town. 

Syn.— Division; quarter; province; tract; region; 
country. 

Dis/triet, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISTRICTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DISTRICTING.] ‘To divide into districts or 
limited portions of territory; as, legislatures dis- 
trict states for the choice of senators. 

Dis/triet, a. Rigorous; harsh; severe; formal. 
[Obs.] ‘District proofs.” Hackluyt. 

Punishing with the rod of district severity. Foxe. 

Dis-trie/tion, n. [Lat. districtio, from distrin- 
gere, districtus. See DISTRAIN.] Sudden dis- 
play; flash; glitter, as ofa drawn sword. [/?are.] 
A smile... breaks out with the brightest distriction. Collier. 

Dis/triet-ly, adv. Strictly; rigidly. [Obs.] Fowe. 

Dis-trtn’zgas, n. (Lat. distringere. See Dis- 
TRAIN.|] (Law.) A writ commanding the sheriff to 
distrain a person of his goods or chattels, to compel 
a compliance with something required of him. 

Dis-trotib’le, v.t. Totrouble. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Dis-trtist/,v.¢. [imp.& p.p. DISTRUSTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DISTRUSTING.] [Prefix dis and trust, q. v. 
Cf. MiIsTRUST. ] 

1. Not to confide in or rely upon; to deem of 
questionable reality or sufficiency. ‘*To distrust 
the justice of your cause.” Dryden. 

2. To suspect of evil or hostility; to discredit; to 
mistrust; to disbelieve; as, we often distrust our 
own firmness. 

Dis-trtist’, ~. 1. Doubt of reality or sincerity; 
want of confidence, faith, or reliance; as, syco- 
phants should be heard with distrust. 

2. Suspicion of evil designs. 4 

Alienation and distrust...are the growth of false ee 
ples. D. Webster. 

3. State of suspectedness or discredit, Milton. 

Dis-triist/er, n. One who distrusts. 

Dis-triist/ful, a. 1. Apt to distrust; suspicious; 
mistrustful. Boyle. 

2. Not confident; diffident; modest; as, distrust- 

ful of ourselves. 


Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks, Pope. 
Dis-trist/ful-ly, adv. In a distrustful manner; 
with doubt or suspicion. Milton. 


Dis-triist/ful-mess, n. The state of being dis- 
trustful; want of confidence. 
Dis-trist/ing-ly, adv. With distrust ; suspi- 
ciously. 
Dis-trtist/less, a. Free from distrust or suspi- 
cion. Shenstone. 
Dis-tiine’, v.¢. [Prefix dis and tune, g. v.] To put 
out oftune. [Obs.] Wotton. 
Dis-tirb’, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. DISTURBED} p.pr. & 
vb. 2. DISTURBING.] (Lat. distwrbare, from prefix 
dis and turbare, to disturb, trouble, from turba, 
disorder, tumult, crowd, throng; It. disturbare, Sp. 
disturbar, desturbar, Pr. destorbar, O. Fr. destour- 
ber, destourbier. } 
1. To throw into confusion; to put into disorder; 
to derange. 
Preparing to disturb 
With all-confounding war the realms aboye. Cowper. 
2. To interfere with; to interrupt; to terminate 
abruptly; as, care disturbs study. 
The utmost which the discontented colonies could do, was 
to disturb authority. Burke. 
3. To agitate the mind of; to disquiet; to render 
uneasy; as, aperson is disturbed by receiving an 
insult, or his mind is disturbed by envy. 
4. To turn from a regular or designed course ; — 
with from. [Obs.] 
And disturb 


His inmost counsels from their destined aim.  JDfilton. 
Syn.—To disorder ; disquiet ; agitate ; discompose ; 
molest ; perplex ; trouble ; incommode ; hinder ; ruffle; 
stir; move. 
Dis-tarb’,n. Disturbance. [Obs.] Milton. 
Dis-tarb/ange, n. [It. disturbanza. See DISTURB. ] 

1. An interruption of a state of peace; derange- 
ment of the regular course of things; disquiet; dis- 
order; as, a disturbance of religious exercises; a 
disturbance of the galvanic current. 

2. Confusion of the mind; excitement of emotion; 
perplexity; uneasiness. ‘‘Any man... inastate 
of disturbance and irritation.” Burke. 

3. Agitation in the body politic; public commo- 
tion; tumult; violent disorder. 

The disturbance was made to support a general accusation 
againstthe province. | Bancroft. 


4. (Law.) The hindering or disquieting of a per- 
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son in the lawful. and peaceable enjoyment of his 
right; the interruption of a right; as, the distwrb- 
ance of a franchise, of common, of ways, and the 
like. Blackstone. 
Syn.—Tumult; brawl; disorder; derangement; agi- 
tation; confusion; commotion; perturbation. 
Dis/tur-ba/tion, n. Act of disturbing; disturb- 
ance. [Obs.] Daniel, 
Dis-ttrb’er, n. 1. One who disturbs or disquiets ; 
a violator of peace; one who causes tumults or 
disorders. 
A needless disturber of the peace of God’s church. Hooker. 


2. One who, or that which, excites passion or 
agitation, or causes perturbation. Shak, 
3. (Law.) One who interrupts or incommodes an- 
other in the peaceable enjoyment of his right. 
Dis-tarn’, v.¢. [Prefix dis and turn; O. Fr. des- 
tourner, N. Fr. détourner, It. distornare.] To turn 
aside. [Obs. Daniel. 
Dis/t¥le, n. (Gr. dicrvdos.] (Arch.) A portico with 
two columns, Ogilvie. 
Di-stl’/phate, n. [Gr. di, for dis, twice, double, 
and sulphate, q.v.] (Chem.) A salt containing two 
equivalents of the base to one of sulphuric acid. 
eee rct, n. [Gr. di, for dis, twice, double, 
and sulphuret, q. v.] (Chem.) A sulphuret contain- 
ing two equivalents of sulphur to one of the base, 
Dis-ti/ni-form, a. Res dis and uniform, q. v.] 
Not uniform; irregular. [Obs.] Coventry. 
Dis-tin/ion (dis-yyn/yun), . [Prefix dis and union ; 
It. diswnione, Fr. désunion.] 

1. The termination of union; separation; dis- 
junction. 

2. A breach of concord and its effect; contention; 
alienation; conflict. 

Such a disunion between the two houses as might cloud the 
happiness of this kingdom. Clarendon. 

3. The severance by any State of its connection 
with the federal government, [U.S 

T have not accustomed myself to hang over the precipice of 
disunion. D. Webster. 

Dis-tin’/ion-ist, n. An advocate of disunion. 

Dis/ii-nite’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISUNITED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DISUNITING.] [Prefix dis and unite; It. 
disunire, Fr. désunir. 

1. To destroy the continuity or union of; to di- 
vide; to part; to sever; to disjoin; to sunder; as, 
to disunite particles of matter. 

2. To alienate in spirit; to break the concord of. 

O nations, never be disunited. Milton. 


Dis/ii-nite’, v.i. To part; to fall asunder; to be- 
come separate. 

The joints of the body politic do separate and disunite. South. 
Dis/ii-nit/er, n. One who, or that which, disjoins. 
Dis-ii/ni-ty, n. A state of separation; a want of 

unity or union of feeling. More. 
Dis-@/sage,n. [Prefix dis and usage, q. v.] Grad- 

ual cessation of use or custom; neglect of use, exer- 
cise, or practice. 
Dis-iise’ (dis-yus’), n. [Prefix dis and use, q. v.] 
1. Cessation of use, practice, or exercise; inusita- 
tion; as, the limbs lose their strength by disuse. 
The disuse of the tongue is the only... remedy. Addison. 
2. Cessation of custom; desuetude. 
Church discipline then fell into disuse, Southey. 
Dis-iige/ (dis-yyz’), v.t. [imp. & p. p. DISUSED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DISUSING.] [Prefix dis and use, q. a4 
1. To cease to use; to neglect or omit to practice. 
2. To disaccustom;— with from, in, or to; as, 
disused to toil; disused from pain. 
Dis-d/til-ized, a. [Prefix dis and utilize, q. v.] 

Deprived of utility; rendered valueless; made 

worthless. £. B. Browning. 
Dis-val/G-a/tion, n. [Prefix dis and valuation. See 


infra.| Disesteem; disreputation. Bacon. 
Dis-wal/itie (dis-vil/yu), v. ¢. [Prefix dis and value, 
q.v.] To undervalue; to disesteem. Shak. 


Dis-val/tie, n. Disesteem; disregard. B. Jonson. 
Dis'van-ta’Seotis, a. [Prefix dis and vantage, 
q.v.] Disadvantageous. [Obs. Drayton. 
Dis-véVop, v.t. Todevelop. [Obs.] Bailey. 
Dis-vént/tre (53),n. A disadventure ; mishap.[ Obs. ] 
Dis-vouch’,v.¢. [Prefix dis and vouch, q.v.] To 
discredit; to contradict. Shak. 
Dis-warn’, v. ¢. [Prefix dis and warn, q.v.] To 
dissuade from by previous warning. [Obs.] 
Dis-wit/ted, a. [Prefix dis and witted, q. v.] De- 
prived of wits or understanding. [Obs.] Drayton. 
_Dis-w6ént/ (-wint), v. ¢. [Prefix dis and wont, 
.v.] To deprive of wonted usage; to disaccustom. 
(avs. Bp. Hall. 
Dis-work/man-ship (-wfrk-), n. [Prefix dis and 
workmanship, q. we Ill or bad workmanship. 
° Heywood. 
Dis-wor’ship (-wfr/ship), m. [Prefix dis and 
worship, q. v.} A deprivation of honor; a dis- 
eredit. [Obs.] Milton. 
Dis-wor/ship (-wfr’ship), v. ¢. To refuse to wor- 
ship; to treat as unworthy. [Obs.] Sir T. More, 
Dit, n. [See Dirry.] 1. A ditty. [Obs.] Spenser, 
2. "A word; a decree. [ Obs. Kelham. 
Dit, v. ¢t. [A-S8. dyttan, dettan, Icel. ditta.] To 
close up. [Obs.] More. 
Di-ta/tion, n. ([Lat. ditare, to enrich, from dis, 
same as dives, rich.] The act of making rich; 
enrichment. [0bs.] Bp. Hail. 
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Ditch, n. [A-8.dic, ditch, dike. See Dike and Dia.] 
1. A trench in the earth made by digging, par- 
ticularly a trench for draining wet land, for guard- 
ing or fencing inclo 8, or for preventing an 
approach to a town or fortress. In the latter sense 
it is called also a fosse or moat, and is dug roun 
the rampart or wall between the scarp and counter- 
scarp. It may be either wet or dry. 
2. Any long, narrow receptacle of water on the 
surface of the earth. 
Ditch, v.t¢. [imp. & p. p. DITCHED (dicht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. DITCHING. ] 
1. To dig a ditch or ditches in; to drain by a ditch 
or ditches; as, to ditch moist land. 
Holinshed, 


2. To surround with a ditch. 
Ditch, v.i. To dig or make a ditch or ditches. 
Ditch/er, n. One who digs ditches. 
Dite, v.¢. [See Dicur.] To prepare for action or 
use; to dight. [Obs.] 
His hideous club aloft he dites, Spenser. 
Di-tét/ra-hé/dral, a. [Gr. di, for dis, twice, double, 
and tetrahedral, q.v.] (Crystallog.) Having the form 
of a tetrahedral prism with dihedral summits. 
Di/the-igm, n. [Gr. di, for dis, twice, double, and 
theism, q.v.; Fr. dithéisme.] The doctrine of those 
who maintain the existence of two gods; dualism. 
Di’the-ist, n. One who believes in the existence of 
two gods; a dualist. Cudworth. 
Di'the-ist/ie, a, Pertaining to ditheism; du- 
Di/the-ist/ie-al, alistic. 
Dith’/y-ramb, n. [Fr. dithyrambe, Lat. dithy- 
Dith/y-rim/bus, rambus, Gr. diSépapBos, a 
kind of lyric poetry in honor of Bacchus, and said 
to be named from his double birth. Cf. Gr. S$piauBos, 
a hymn to Bacchus, hence as a name for Bacchus, 
and a3iperv, to play on an instrument, to sing.] An 


ancient Greek hymn in honor of Bacchus, usually }. 


sung by a band of revelers to a flute accompaniment. 
Dith/y-ram/bie, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
a dithyramb; wild, impetuous, and boisterous. 
Dith/y-ram/bie, nn. ([Lat. dithyrambicus, Gr, 
OtsvpauBixds, Fr. dithyrambique. See supra. 
1. A dithyramb. Johnson, 
2. A poem written in wild, enthusiastic strains, 
resembling a dithyramb. Walsh. 
Di/tion (dish/un), n. [O. Fr. dition, Lat. ditio, 
perhaps from dare, to give, but more probably con- 
tracted from deditio, a giving up, surrender; and 
hence, with respect to the person to whom one sur- 
renders, dominion, rule. See DEDITION.] Rule; 


power; government; dominion. [Obs.] Evelyn. 
Di’tion-a-ry, a. Under rule; subject; tributary. 
[ Obs.] Chapman. 


Di/tone, n. [Gr. dirovos, of two tones, from dé, for 
dis, twice, double, and révos, a tone, q.v.] (AMus.) 
An interval comprehending two whole tones, or a 
major third. The proportion of the sounds that 
form the ditone is 4: 5. Moore. 

Di/tri-chét/o-moits, a. 1. Divided into twos or 
threes, 

2. (Bot.) Dividing into double or treble ramifica- 
tions ;— said of a leaf or stem. Loudon. 

Dit/ri-glyph, n. [Gr. di, for dis, twice, double, and 
triglyph, q.v.] (Arch.) An arrangement of inter- 
columniations, in the Doric order, by which two 
triglyphs are obtained in the frieze between the 
triglyphs that stand over the columns. Gwilt. 

Di-tro/ehe-an (-trd/ke-an), a. Containing two 
trochees. 

Di-tr0/ehee (-trd/kee), n. 
trochéus, Gr. dirpéxacos, from di, for dis, twice, 
double, and rpoxatvs, trochee, q. v.] (Pros.) A 
double trochee; a foot made up of two trochees. 

Dit-tan’der,n. (Bot.) A kind of plant (Lepidium 
sativum), haying a hot, biting, taste; pepper-wort. 

Dit/tamy, n. (Gr. dixrapvov, dixrapvos, a plant 
growing in abundance and perfection on Mounts 
Dicté and Ida in Crete, Lat. dictamnum, dictamnus, 
Fr. dictame.] (Bot.) A kind of plant; the Dictamnus 
ruber or albus. Its leaves in smell resemble lemon- 
thyme, and yield an essential oil. 

(t- The common dittany of America is the Cunila 
Mariana, that of Crete a species of Origanum. 

Dit/tied (dit/tid), a. [See Dirry.] Sung; adapted 
to music. 

Who, with his soft pipe, and smooth-dittied song. Milton. 

Dit/to, n. [It. detto, from Lat. dictwm, said ; — con- 
tracted into do. in books of account.] That which 
has been said; the aforesaid thing; the same thing. 

Dit/to, adv. [See Dirro, 7.] <As before, or afore- 
said; in the same manner; also. 

Dit-tblVo-gy,n. (Gr. dirrodoyia, Attic form of dic- 
codoyia, repetition of words, from dtcco\dyos, speak- 
ing two languages, from dicads, -n, -ov, c dirrés, 
twofold, and déyery, to speak.] double reading, 
or twofold interpretation, as of a Scripture text. 
{ Rare.] 

Dit’ty, n. oe diht, ge-diht, said, dictated, diktan, 
to dictate, D. dicht, Ger. gedicht, O. H. Ger. dihta, 
a poem, Lat. dictum, something said, a saying, 
word, maxim, from dicere, to say; dictare, to say 
often, dictate. Cf. DirT.] 

1. A saying or utterance; especially, one that is 
short and repeated. [Obs.] 
O, too high ditty for my simple rhyme. Spenser. 


To be dissolved and be with Christ, was his dying ditty. 
Browne. 


{Fr. ditrochée, Lat. di- 
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_ 2. A song; a sonnet; especially, a little poem 
intended to be sung. ‘ Religious, martial, or civil 
ditties.” Milton. 

And to the warbling lute soft ditties sing. Sandys, 

Dit/ty, v.i. To sing; to warble a little tune. 

Birds ditty to their notes. Herbert, 

Di it-v esis, n. (Gr. dt, for 6:4, through, and ovpeww, 
to make water, from ovpov, urine; Fr. diurése.] 
(Med.) Excretion of urine. 

DiV/G-rét/ie, a. (Gr. diovonrixds, Lat. diureticus, 
Fr. diurétique, Pr. diuretic. See supra.] (Med.) 
Having the power to excite the secretion and dis- 
charge of urine. Coxe. 

Di/ii-rét/ie, n. (Med.) A medicine with diuretic 
properties. 

Di-dr/nal, a. 
day.] 

1. Relating to the daytime; belonging to the 
period of daylight, distinguished from the night; as, 
eran heat; diwrnal hours; the diurnal butter- 

ies. 

2. Daily; recurring every day; performed in a 
day; going through its changes in a day; as, a di- 
urnal fever; a diurnal task; diurnal aberration, 
or diurnal parallax. 

3. Constituting the measure of a day; as, the 
diurnal revolution of the earth; —as applied to any 
other planet, constituting the measure of its own 
day, or one revolution around its own axis. 

4. (Bot.) Opening during the day, and closing at 
night ; — said of flowers or leaves. 

Diurnal aberration (Astron.), the aberration of light 
arising from the combined effect of the earth's rotation and 
the motion of light. — Diurnal arc, the are described by 
the sun during the daytime or while above the horizon; 
hence, the arc described by the moon or a star from rising 
to setting. — Diurnal circle, the apparent circle described 
by a celestial body in consequence of the earth's rotation. 
— Diurnal motion. See Motion.— Diurnal parallax. 
See PARALLAX. 

Syn.—See Datry. 


Di-fir/nal,n. [Fr. & Sp. diurnal, a prayer-book, 
See supra.) 
1, A day-book; ajournal. [0bs.] Tatler. 
2. (Ornith.) One of a tribe of raptorial birds, in- 
| cluding those which fly by day, and have lateral 
eyes. Brande, 
3. (Entom.) One of a family of lepidopterous in- 
sects which are active only by day. Brande. 
Di-Qr/nalist, nm. <A journalist. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
Di-€Ar/nal-ly, adv. Daily; every day. 
Di-iyr/nal-ness,n. The quality of being diurnal. 
Di/ur-na/tion,n,. Continuance during the day.[ Obs.] 
Dii-tfity/nal, a. [From Lat. diuturnus, from diu 
along time, long, an old ablative form of dies, day.| 
Of long continuance; lasting. Milton. 
Di/G-tair/ni-ty, n. [Lat. diuturnitas, from diutur- 
nus. See supra.) ength of time; long duration, 
Di/va-ga’tion, n._ [Lat. divagari, to wander apart 
or about, from prefix di, for dis, and vagari, to stroll 
about, ramble, wander, from vagus, strolling about, 
rambling, wandering; Fr. divagation, Sp. divaga- 
cion.] A going astray. [are.] 
Let us be set down... without further divagation. Thackeray. 


Di-van’, 7. [Per. diw@n, a book of many leaves, an 
account-book, a collection of books, a senate, coun- 
cil; Ar, daiwdn, Fr. & Sp. divan, It. divano. | 

1. A book; a collection of writings or essays, 
especially of poems; an account-book. 

2. A council; the Turkish council of state, or 
privy council of the sultan ; the royal court; the 
court of justice; the office for customs; a delibera- 
tive council or assembly. ‘‘ The consult of the dire 
divan.” Pope. 

3. The council chamber; an audience chamber or 
saloon for company, furnished with cushioned seats. 

4. A cushioned seat placed against the wall of an 
apartment; a movable sofa, 

Di-vap/o-ra/tion, n. (Chem.) The act or process 
of expelling vapors by heat. 

Di-var/i-eate, v.i. [imp.& p. p. DIVARICATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. DIVARICATING. | Ee divaricare, di- 
varicatum, from prefix di, for dis, and varicare, to 
spread the legs apart, to straddle, from varicus, 
straddling, from varus, bent, stretched outward. } 

1. To part into two branches; to open; to fork. 

Woodward. 

2. (Bot.) To diverge widely ; to spread asunder at 
an obtuse angle; — said of the branches of plants. 

Di-var’i-eate, v.t. To divide into two branches; 
to cause to branch apart. Warburton. 

Di-var/i-eate, a. [Lat. divaricatus, p.p. : 
of divaricare ; Fr. divariqué, Sp. diva- 
ricado. See supra.| (Bot.) Turning off 
at a very large angle, as a right angle or 
more, with the axis of growth; widely 
divergent. 

Di-var’i-eate-ly, adv. With divarica- 
tion. 

Di-var/i-ea/tion, n. [Fr. divarication.] 

1. A separation into two parts or 
branches; a parting; a forking. 

2. A wide divergence. 

3. An ambiguity of meaning; equivo- 
cation. ’ 

4. (Nat. Hist.) A crossing or intersection of 
fibers at different angles, 


(Lat. diurnalis, diurnus, from dies, 





Divaricate 
Petals. 
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DIVAST 


Di-vast’, a. Devastated; laid waste. [Obs.] Owen. 

Dive’, v.i, [imp. & p. p. DIVED; p. pr, & vb. n. 
DIVING.] [A-8. dyfan, dafan, to dive, immerge; 
Icel. difa (subigere), to compress, immerge, djing, 
immersion. Cf. Drr.] 

1. To descend or plunge into water, as an animal, 
head first; to thrust the body under, or very deeply 
into, water, or other fluid; as, in the pearl! fishery, 
men are employed to dive for shells. 

2. To study thoroughly or very profoundly ; to be 
absorbed, as in a business or profession, ‘To dive 
into antiquity.” South. 

3. To plunge into any business or condition, so 


as to be thoroughly engaged in it. Shak, 
4. To sink; to penetrate. 
Dive, thoughts, down to my soul. Shak. 
Dive’,v.¢. To explore by diving. [Rare.] 
The Curtii bravely dived the gulf of fame. Denham. 


Dive’dap/per, n. A certain small bird; a didap- 


per. Middleton. 
Di-vél/, v.¢. [Lat. divellere. See infra.] To rend 
apart. [Obs. Browne. 


Di-vél/lent, a. [Lat. divellens, p. pr. of divellere, 
to rend asunder, from prefix di, for dis, and vellere, 
to pluck, pull; It. diveliere, divegliere.] Drawing 
asunder; separating, [Rave.] . 

Di-vél/li-eate, v. ¢. at. prefix di, for dis, and 
vellicare, vellicatum, to pluck, twitch, v. intens. of 
vellere, to pull.] To pullin pieces. [0bs. or rare.] 

Div’er, n. 1. 
One who 
dives; one who 
plunges head 
first into wa- 
ter ; one who 
sinks by ef- 
fort; as, a di- = 
wer in the pearl 
fishery. 

2. One who 
goes deeply in- 
to a study or 
business. 

3. (Ornith.) A bird of 
certain genera, remarkable 
for their habit of diving, 
as Colymbus, or of the al- 
lied family Podicipine ; 
the northern diver, Colym- 
bus glacialis. 

Di’vérb, n. [Lat. diver- 
bium, the colloquial part 
of a comedy, dialogue, 
from prefix di, for dis, and 
verbum, word; It. diver- 
bio.] A saying in which 
two members of the sen- 
tence are contrasted; an 
antithetical proverb. [Obs.] 

Italy, a paradise for horses, a hell for women, as the diverb 
goes. Burton. 

Di'ver-ber-a/tion, n. [Lat. diverberare, to strike 
asunder, cleaye, from prefix di, for dis, and verbe- 
rare, to whip, flog, beate See VERBERATE.] A 
sounding through. 

Di-vérge’ (14), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. DIVERGED; p. 
pr. & vb. mn. DIVERGING.] [Fr. diverger, It. diver- 
gere, from prefix di, for dis, and vergere, to bend, 
turn, incline, verge.| 

1. To extend, or proceed from a common point in 
different directions; to deviate gradually from a 
given course or line; opposed to converge; as, 
rays of light diverge as they proceed from the 
sun. 

2. To vary from a type, or a normal state, or from 
the truth, 

Diverging series (Math.), a series whose terms contin- 
ually increase; an increasing or ascending series. Hutton. 


Di-vérge/ment, n. Act of diverging; divergence. 

Di-vér’sSence, ie [Fr. divergence, It. divergen- 

Di-vér’gen-¢y, za, Sp. divergencia, Lat. diver- 
gens. See infra.] A receding from each other in 
radiating lines; as, the divergence of lines, or the 
angle of divergence. Gregory. 

Di-vér/gent, a. [Fr. divergent, It. & Sp. diver- 
gente. See DiverGcx.] Departing or receding from 
each other, as lines radiating from the same point; 
deviating gradually from a given direction; — op- 

osed to convergent. 

Di-vér/Sing-ly, adv. Ina diverging manner. 

Di/vers (di/verz),a. [Fr. & Sp. divers, Sp., Pg., & 
It. diverso, Lat. diversus, turned in different direc- 
tions, different, p. p. of divertere. See Divert. ] 
[ob SoESe in kind or species; various; diverse. 

Ss. 


Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with divers seeds. Deut. xxii.9. 


2. Several; sundry; more than one, but not a 
ane number; as, we have divers examples of this 
ind. 
Di’verse, a. ([Lat. diversus. See DrvErs.] 
1. Different in kind; different; unlike. 


And calling forth, straightway, 





Red-throated Diver. 





Black Diver. 


A diverse dream out of his prison dark. Spenser. 
2. Capable of various forms; multiform, 
Eloquence is a diverse thing. B. Jonson. 
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Di-vérse’, adv. In different directions. 


And with tendrils creep diverse. Philips. 
Di-vérse’, v.i. To turn aside. [Obds.] ‘The red- 
cross knight diverst.” Spenser. 


Di/verse-ly, adv. [From diverse.] . 
1. Indifferent ways; differently; variously. ‘‘Dz- 
versely interpreted.” Bacon. 
2. In different directions; to different points. 
On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail. Pope. 
Di-vér’si-fi/a-ble, a. Capable of being diversified 
or varied. Boyle. 
Di-vér/si-fi-ea/tion, n. [It. diversificazione. See 
DIVERSIFY. | 
1. The act of making various, or of changing 
forms or qualities. Boyle. 
2. State of diversity or variation; modification ; 
change; alteration. 
Infinite diversifications of tint may be produced. Adventurer. 


Di-vér’si-fied (di-vtr/si-fid), p. a. Distinguished 
by various forms, or by a variety of aspects; as, di- 
versified scenery; a diversified landscape, 

Di-vér’si-form, a. [Lat. diversus and forma, form, 
shape. See DIVERSE.] Ofa different form; of va- 
ried forms. 

Di-vér’si-fy, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DIVERSIFIED; 7p. 
pr. & vb.n. DIVERSIFYING.] [Fr. diversifier, Pr. 
diversifiar, diversificar, Sp. & Pg. diversificar, It. 
diversificare, L. Lat. diversificare, from Lat. diver- 
sus and facere,tomake, See DivERsE.] To make 
diverse or various in form or qualities; to give vari- 
ety to; to variegate; to distinguish by numerous 
differences or aspects. ‘‘ Separated and diversified 
one from another.” Locke, ‘‘Its seven colors, that 
diversify all the face of nature.” I. Taylor. 

Di/ver-sil’/o-quent, a, [Lat. diversws and loquens, 
p. pr. of logut, to speak. See DIVERSE.] Speaking 
in different ways. TRare.] 

Di-vér/sion (14), n. [Fr. & Sp. diversion, It. diver- 
stone, from Lat. divertere. See DIVERT.] 

1. The act of turning aside from any course, occu- 
pation, or object; as, the diversion of a stream from 
its channel; diversion of the mind from business. 

2. That which diverts; that which turns or draws 
the mind from care or study, and thus relaxes and 
amuses; sport; play; pastime; as, the diversions 
of youth. 

Works of wit and humor furnish useful diversions to read- 

8. Addison. 

3. (Mil.) The act of drawing the attention and 
force of an enemy from the point where the princi- 
pal attack is to be made; the attack, alarm, or feint 
which diverts. 

Syn.— Amusement; entertainment; pastime; solace; 
recreation; sport; game; play. 

Di-vér/si-ty, n. [Lat. diversitas, from diversus; 
Fr. diversité, Pr. diversitat, Sp. diversidad, It. di- 
versita. See DIVERSE. ] 

1. A state of difference; dissimilitude; unlike- 
ness. 


er 


Not resting in a bare diversity, rise into acontrariety. South. 
2. Multiplicity of difference; variety. 
Roaring, shrieking, howling, jingling chains, 
And more diversity of sounds. Shak. 


3. Distinctness or separateness of being ;— op- 
posed to identity. Locke, 
4. Variegation. ‘‘ Bright diversities of day.” Pope. 
Di/ver-siv/o-lent, a. [Lat. diversus, -a, -um, dif- 
ferent, and Uelle pr. volens, volentis, to desire.] 
Desiring many different things. [Obs.] 
Di-vér'so in-tit’i-tu, [Lat.] (Law.) With a dif- 
ferent intent or purpose; in a different view or point 
of view; by a different course or process. 
Di-vér/so-ry,a, Serving to divert. [Obs.] 
Di-vér’so-ry, n. [Lat. diversoriwm, an inn or lodg- 
ing.] A wayside inn. [Obs.and rare.] Chapman. 
Di-vért’, v. t. [imp. & p.p. DIVERTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DIVERTING.] ([Lat. divertere, from prefix di, 
for dis, and vertere, to turn; Fr. & Sp. divertir, It. 
divertere, divertire. 

1. To turn off from any course, direction, or in- 
tended application; to turn aside; as, to divert a 
river from its usual channel; to divert commerce 
from its usual course. ‘‘ That crude apple that di- 
verted Eve.” Milton. 

2. To turn from business or study; to amuse; to 
entertain; as, children are diverted with sports; 
men are diverted with works of wit and humor, 
“Divert the kingdom by his papers.” Swift, 

Syn.—To please; gratify; amuse; entertain; exhil- 
arate; delight. 

Di-vért’, v.i. To turn aside; to digress. [Obs.] 


I diverted to see one of the prince’s palaces. Lvelyn. 


Di-vért/er, n. One who, or that which, diverts, 
turns off, or pleases. 

Di-vér’ti-ele (di-vtr/ti-kl), n. [Lat. diverticulum, 
deverticulum, from divertere, to turn away, from 
prefix di, for dis, de, and vertere, to turn; Sp. diver- 
ticulo, It. diverticolo.] 

1. A turning; a by-way. [0bds.] Hale. 
2. (Anat.) A blind tube branching out of a longer 
one, especially out of the intestinal canal. Wright. 

Di-vért/imge-ly, adv. In an amusing or entertain- 
ing manner. 





DIVI-DIVI 


Di-vért/ing-mess, n. The quality of being amus- 
ing or diverting. rare 

Di-vért/ige, v.t._ [Fr. divertir, p. pr. divertissant. 
See DivERT.] To divert; to please; to entertain. 


pore Dryden. 
Di-vért/igse-ment, n. 1. Diversion; amusement; 
recreation. [Rare.] 
In these disagreable divertisements the morning crept awa 
as it could. aon 2 ¥. Scott. 


2. (pron. de-vtrt/iz-mong.) [Fr.] A short ballet, 
or other entertainment, between the acts of longer 
ieces. Smart, 
Di-vért/ive, a. ([Pr. divertiu, Fr. as if divertif. 
See DIVERT.] Tending to divert; amusing; inter- 
esting. ‘Things of a pleasant and divertive na- 
ture,” Rogers. 
Di-vést/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DIVESTED; p. pr. & 
vb. m. DIVESTING.] [It. divestire. It is the same 
word as devest, but the latter is appropriately used 
as a technical term inlaw. See DEVEST.] 

1. To strip, as of clothes, arms, or equipage;— 

opposed to invest, 

3. To deprive; as, to divest one of his rights or 

privileges. 
Di-vést/i-ble, a. Capable of being divested. Boyle. 
Di-vést/i-tiire (53), . The act of stripping, put- 
ting off, or depriving; the state of being divested; 
the surrender of rights, privileges, or property. 
Di-vést/ment, n. The act of divesting. [Rare.] 
Di-vést/iire, n. Act of putting off. [0bs.] Boyle, 
Di-vid/a-ble, a. [See Div1pE.] 

1. Capable of being divided. 

2. Divided; separate; parted. [Obs. Shak. 
Di-vid/ant, a. Different; separate. [Obs.] Shak. 
Di-vide’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. DIVIDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

DIVIDING.] [Lat. dividere, from prefix di, for dis, 
and the root vid, to part, allied to vidua, widow, 
and to videre, to see; It. dividere, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
dividir ; Fr. diviser.] 

1. To sever into parts or pieces; to separate; to 

sunder, 
Divide the living child in two. 1 Kings iii. 25. 

2. To cause to be separate; to keep apart by a 

partition, or by an imaginary line or limit; as, a 
wall divides two houses. 
Let it divide the waters from the waters. Gen. i. 6. 

3. To make partition of among a number; to ap- 

portion, as profits of stock among proprictors; to 
mete out; toshare. ‘True justice unto people to 
divide,” Spenser. 

Ye shall divide the land by lot. Num. xxxiii. 54. 

4. To disunite in opinion or interest; to make 

discordant or hostile. 


Every family became now divided within itself. Prescott. 


5. To separate into two parts, for ascertaining 
opinions for and against a meagure; as, to dividea 
legislative house in voting. 

6. (Logic.) To separate into species;—said of a 
genus or generic term. 

7. (Mech.) To mark divisions on; to graduate; 
as, to divide a sextant. 

Syn.—To sever; sunder; cleaye; deal out; distrib- 
ute; share. 

Di-vide’, v. 7. 1. To be separated; to part; to open; 
to cleave; to sunder. 

2. To break friendship. “‘ Brothers divide.” Shak. 

3. To vote by separating a legislative house into 
two parts. 

The emperors sat, voted, and divided with their equals. Gibbon. 
Di-vide’,n, A dividing ridge between the tributa- 
ries of two streams; a water-shed. J. CG. Fremont. 
ean, p. a I. Parted; disunited; distrib- 
uted. 

2. (Bot.) Cut into divisions, by incisions extend: 
ing nearly to the midrib ; — said of a leaf. 

Di-vid/ed-ly, adv. Separately. Knatchbull, 
Div/i-dend,n. [Fr. dividende, It. dividendo, Lat. 
dividendus, -a, ~um, from dividere.] 

1. A sum divided; a division; a part or share 
made by division; the percentage divided ;—ap- 
plied in cases of the pro rata division of assets 
among creditors, or profits among stockholders. 

2. (Arith.) A number or quantity which is to be 
divided. 

Div/i-dent, n. 1. Dividend; part; share; divis- 
ion. [Obs.] Foxe. 

2. One who divides ; a divider. [ Obs.] Harrington. 

Di-vwid/er, n. 1. One who, or that which, divides; 
that which separates into parts, « 

2. One who deals out to each his share; a distrib- 
utor. 

Who made me a judge or a divider over you? Lvke xii. 14. 


3. One who, or that which, disunites. ‘‘ Money, 
the great divider of the world.” Swift. 

4. (pl.) An instrument, usually with two legs, 
opening by a joint, for dividing lines, describing cir- 
cles, &c.; compasses. 

{<> The term dividers is usually applied to the instru- 
ment as made for the use of draughtsmen, &c.; com- 
passes to the coarser instrument used by carpenters. 

Di-vid/ing-ly, adv. By division. 

Di/vi-di/vi, n. (Bot.) A plant of tropical America 
(C@salpina coriaria), whose legumes contain a large 
proportion of tannic and gallic acid, and are used by 
tanners and dyers. 
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DIVIDUAL 


Di-vid/ii-al, a. [Lat. dividwus, divisible, divided, 
from dividere. See supra.) Divided, shared, or 
participated in common with others. [Rare.] 

His religion . .. is become a dividual movable. Milton. 
Di-vid/i-al-ly, adv. By dividing. - 
Di-vid/G-otis, a. Divided; dividual. [Rare.] 

He so often substantiates distinctions into dividuous, self- 

_ subsistent, Coleridge. 

Div/i-ni/tion, n. [Lat. divinatio, from divinare, 
to foresee, foretell, from divinws, divinely inspired ; 
Fr. divination, Pr. divinacio, It. divinazione. See 
Divine. ] 

1. The act of divining; a foretelling future events, 
or discovering things secret or obscure, by the aid 
of superior beings, or by other than human means. 

g@ Among the ancient heathen philosophers, natural 
divination was supposed to be effected by a divine afila- 
tus; artificial divination by certain rites or observations. 

2. An indication of what is future or secret; 
augury; omen; conjectural presage; prediction. 
Birds which do give a happy divination of things to come. Worth. 

Div/i-na/tor, n._ [Lat., from divinare; It. divina- 
tore. See supra.] One who pretends to divination, 

Di-vin/a-to-ry, a. [It. & Sp. divinatorio, Fr. divi- 
natoire.] Professing, or relating to, divination. 
ere] Raleigh. 

Di-vine’,a. [compar. DIVINER; superl, DIVINEST. | 

Lat. divinus, divine, divinely inspired, from divus, 
ius, belonging to a deity, Gr. dios; It., Sp., & Pg. 
divino, Fr. & Pr. rey 

1. Belonging to God; as, divine perfections. 
“ The immensity of the divine nature.” Paley. 

2. Proceeding from God; as, divine judgments. 

A man resteth and assureth himself upon divine protec- 
tion. Bacon. 

3. Appropriated to God, or celebrating his praise ; 
as, divine service; divine songs; divine worship. 

4. Godlike; heavenly; excellent in the highest 
degree; extraordinary; apparently above what is 
human. In this application, the word admits of 
comparison; as, the divinest mind. Davies. 

A divine sentence is in the lips of the king. Prov. xvi. 10. 


5. Presageful; foreboding; prescient. [OQbs.] 
Yet oft his heart, divine of something ill. Milton. 
6. Relating to divinity or theology. ‘Church 
history and other divine learning.” South. 


Syn. — Supernatural; superhuman; godlike; heayen- 
ly; holy; sacred. , 

Di-vine’,n. 1. A minister of the gospel; a priest; 

a clergyman. Swift. 

The first divines of New England were surpassed by none 
in extensive erudition. J. Woodbridge. 

2. A man skilled in divinity; a theologian; as, a 
great divine. 

Di-vine’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DIVINED; p. pr. & vb. 
mM. DIVINING.] [Lat. divinare, It. divinare, O. Sp. 
divinar, N. Sp. adivinar, Fr, deviner. See Divina- 
TION. 

1. To foresee or foreknow; to predict; to pre- 
sage; to detect. ‘A sagacity which dwined the 


evil designs.” Bancroft. 
2. To render divine; to deify. [Obs.] ‘Like 
angel new divined.” Spenser. 


Syn.—To foretell; predict; presage; prognosticate; 
guess; conjecture. 
Di-vine’, v.i. 1. To use or practice divination. 
2. To afford omens or auguries; to impart pres- 
ages of the future; to utter prognostications. 
The prophets thereof divine formoney. Micah iii. 11. 
3. To have presages or forebodings. 
Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts. Shak, 
4. To guess or conjecture; as, to divine rightly. 


Di-vine/ly, adv. 1. In adivine or godlike manner; 
in the supreme degree; excellently. ‘‘ Most di- 
vinely fair.” Tennyson, 


2. By the agency or influence of God. 
Divinely set apart... to be a preacher of righteousness. 
Macaulay. 
Di-vine’/ment, n. Divination. [0bds.] North. 
Di-vine/’ness (109),. The quality of being divine; 
superior or superhuman excellence. Shak, 
Di-vin/er, n. 1. One who professes divination; one 
who pretends to predict events, or to reveal occult 
things, by supernatural means. 
The diviners have seen a lie and have told false dreams. 
- Zech. X. 2. 
2. One who guesses; a conjecturer, Locke. 
Di-vin/er-ess, n. A female diviner; a woman pro- 
_fessing divination. Dryden. 
Div/ing-béll, n. A hollow ves- 
sel, sometimes bell-shaped, air- 
tight, except at the bottom, which 
is open, in which a person may 
descend into deep water, and re- 
main some time for work or ex- 
ploration, respiration being sus- 
tained by the compressed air at 
the top, or by fresh air pumped 
in through a tube from above. 
A species of 


jasper. 
Di-vin/i-£F, v. t. To render divine ; 
to deify. [ Obs.] ‘‘ Blessed and dt- 





vinified soul.” Parih. Sacra, 1633, 
Di-vin/ing-réd, n. A rod, com- 


Diving-bell. 
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monly of hazel, with forked branches, used by 
those who pretend to discover water or metals 
under ground. 
Di-vin/i-ty, n. (Lat. 
divinité, Pr. divinitat, — 
See DIvIng, a.] 
1. The state of being divine; the nature or es- 
sence of God; deity; godhead. 
When he attributes divinity to other things than God, it is 
only a divinity by way of participation. Stillingfleet. 
2. The Deity; the Supreme Being; God. 
’Tis the Divinity that stirs within us. Addison. 
3. A pretended deity of pagans; a false god. 
Beastly divinities, and droves of gods. Prior. 
4. A celestial being, inferior to the supreme 
God, but superior to man. ‘‘God... employing 


iwinitas, from divinus ; Fr. 
. divinidad, It. divinita, 


these subservient divinities.” Cheyne. 
5. Supernatural power or virtue, 
They say there is divinity in odd numbers. Shak. 


6. Awe-inspiring character ; supreme dignity; 
loftiness. 
There’s such divinity doth hedge a king. Shak. 
7. The science of divine things ; the science which 
treats of God, his laws and moral government, and 
the way of salvation; theology. 
Divinity is essentially the first of the professions. Coleridge. 
Div/i-mize, v.t. To render divine ; to deify. [Rare.] 
The prcesagen doctors have divinized cruelty... and 
all the blackest vices. Ramsay. 
Man had divinized all those objectsof awe. Milman. 
ne n. [Fr. divisibilité, Sp. divisibili- 
dad, It. divisibilita. See infra.] The quality of 
being divisible; the property of bodies by which 
their parts are capable of separation. 
Divisibility ...isa primary attribute of matter. Sir W.Hamilton. 
Di-vis/i-ble, a. [Lat. divisibilis, from dividere, di- 
visum; Fr. & Sp. divisible, It. divisibile. See Di- 
VIDE.] Capable of being divided or separated, 
Extended substance .. , is divisible into parts, Sir W. Hamilton. 


Di-vis/i-ble, n. A substance capable of division. 


Glanville. 
Di-vis’i-ble-mess,n. Capacity of being separated ; 
divisibility. Boyle. 


Di-vis'i-bly, adv. In a divisible manner. 

Di-vis/iom (-vizh/un), n. [Lat. divisio, from divi- 
dere, diviswm ; Fr, & Sp. division, It. divisione. See 
DIVIDE. | 

1. The act of dividing or separating into parts. 

I was overlooked in the division of the spoil. Gibbon. 

2. The state of being divided or separated. 

8. That which divides or separates; a partition. 

4. The portion separated by the dividing of a 
mass; a distinct segment or section, ‘* The com- 
munities and divisions of men,” Addison. 

5. Difference in opinion or feeling; discord; vari- 
ance; alienation. 

There was a division among the people. John vii. 43. 

6. Difference of condition; state of distinction ; 
contrast. 

I will put a division between my people and thy lee: 

Wx, Vili. 28. 

7. Separation of the members of a deliberative 
body for the purpose of ascertaining the vote. 

The motion passed without a division. Macaulay. 

8. (Arith.) The process of finding how many 
times one number or quantity is contained in an- 
other; the rule by which the operation is performed ; 
the reverse of multiplication. 

9. (Logic.) The separation of a genus into its 
constituent species. 

10. (Mil.) (a.) Two or more brigades under the 
command of a general. (b.) Two companies of in- 
fantry maneuvering as one subdivision of a battalion, 

11. (Afus.) A course of notes so running into each 
other as to form one connected series or chain of 
sounds. Moore. 

12. (Rhet.) The distribution of a discourse into 
parts; a part so distinguished. 

Syn.—Compartment; section; share; separation; 
partition; difference; variance; discord; disunion. 

Di-vis/ion-al, a. ([Sp. divisional, Fr. division- 
naire. i 

1. Marking, expressing, or making division; as, 
a divisional line. 

2. Belonging to a division or district; as, divis- 
tonal surgeon of police. 


Di-vis/ion-a-ry, a. Divisional. [Rare.] 
Di-vis’ionm-er (-vizh/un-), m. One who divides; a 
divider. (dbs Sheldon. 


Di-vi/sive, a. [It. & Sp. divisivo, Pr. divisiu, Fr. 
divisif. See DIvIvE.] 

1. Forming division or distribution. Mede. 
3. Creating division or discord. Burnet. 

Di-vi/sive-ly, adv. Ina divisive manner; 80 as to 
cause division. = 

Di-vi/sor,n. [Lat., from dividere; Sp. divisor, It. 
divisore, Fr. diviseur., See DivipE.] (Arith.) The 
number by which the dividend is divided. 

Common divisor, any number capable of dividing two 
or more numbers without a remainder. 

Di-vir¢e’, n. [Fr. divorce, Pr. divorst, Sp. & Pg. 
divorcio, It. divorzio, Lat. divortium, from divor- 
tere, divertere, to turn different ways, to separate, 
from prefix di, for dis, and vortere, vertere, to turn. 
See DIvERT.] 


DIZZY 


1. (Law.) (a) A legal dissolution of the marriage 
contract by a court or other body having competent 
authority. This is properly a divorce, and called, 
technically, divorce a vinculo matrimonii — from 
the bands of matrimony. (b.) The separation of a 
married woman from the bed and board of her hus- 
band —a mensa et toro (from board and bed). 

2. Separation; disunion of things closely united. 

Dear divorce 
’Twixt natural son and sire. Shak. 

3. The sentence or writing by which marriage is 
dissolved. 

4. The cause of any penal separation, 

The long divorce of steel falls on me. Shak. 

Di-vor¢ge’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. DIVORCED (di-vorst’); 
p. pr. & vb. n. DIVORCING.] [Fr. divorcer, Sp. di- 
vorciar, See supra. 

1. To dissolve, either wholly or partially, the 
marriage contract of; to separate by divorce. 

2. To separate or disunite from close connection; 
to sunder, 

3. To take away; to put away. 

Divorce this tenor from my heart. 

Di-vor¢e/a-ble, a, Capable of being divorced. 

Di-vor-¢ee’, n. A person divorced, Ogilvie. 

Di-vor¢e/less, a. Destitute of divorce; free from 
divorce; incapable of being divorced. 

Di-vworce/ment, n. Dissolution of the marriage 
tie; divorce, 

Let him write her a bill of divorcement. Deut. xxiv. 1. 

Di-vor'¢er, n. 1. The person or cause that pro- 
duces divorce, Drummond. 

2. One of a sect called Divorcers, said to have 
sprung from Milton. 

Di-vor’¢i-ble, a. Divorceable. Milton. 

Di-vor’¢ive, a. Having power to divorce. ‘ This 
divorcive law.” Milton. 

Diwv/ot, n. <A thin, oblong turf used in Scotland for 
covering cottages, and also for fuel. Simmonds. 

t-v5'to. [It., devout, religious. See DEvourT.] 
(Mus.) In a devout manner; reverentially ; — a di- 
rection indicating the manner of the performance, 

Di-viil/gate, a. [Lat. divulgatus, p. p. of divul- 

are. See DivuLGE.] Published. robs-] More. 

Di-vil/gate, v.t. [Lat. divulgare, divulgatum. See 
eee To divulge, Obs.] Foxe. 

Div/ul-gat/er,n, One who divulgates or makes 
known. 

Divw/ul-ga/tion, n. [Lat. divulgatio, Fr. divulga- 
tion, Sp. divulgacion, It. divulgazione, divolgazi- 
one. See infra. The act of divulging or publishing. 

Di-viilge’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DIVULGED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. | [Fr. divulguer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
divulgar, It. divulgare, divolgare, Lat. divulgare, 
from prefix di, for dis, and vulgare, to spread among 
the multitude, to make public, from vulgus, the mul- 
titude, the common people.] 

1. To make public; to reveal or communicate to 
the public; to reveal; to disclose;—said of that 
which was confided as a secret, or had been before 
unknown. 

Did wisely to conceal, and not divulge 


Shak, 


His secrets, Milton. 
2. To indicate publicly; to proclaim. [Rare.] 
God marks 
The just man, and divulges him through heayen. Jfilton. 


3. To impart; to communicate. 
Which would not be 
To them [animals] made common and divulged. Milton. 
Syn.—To publish; disclose; discover; reveal; com- 
municate; impart. 
Di-vilge’, v.i. To become publicly known. [Rare.] 
“ Keep it from divulging.” Shak, 
Di-vilge’ment, 7. The act of divulging; reve- 
lation. [{Rare,] 
Di-viil’Ser, n. One who divulges or reveals. 
Di-viil/sion, n. [Lat. divulsio, from divellere; Fr. 
divulsion. See DIVELLENT.] The act of pulling or 
plucking away; arending asunder, ‘* The divulsion 
of the spirit from the body.” I. Taylor. 
Di-viil/sive, a. Tending to pull asunder or rend. 
Diz/em (diz/n, or di/zn), v. t. imp. & p. p. DIZ- 
ENED; p. pr. & vb. n. DIZENING.] [Perhaps origi- 
nally to dress in a foolish manner, and allied to diz- 
zy, q.v.; but ef. also O. Eng. dize, dise, to put tow 
or flax on a distaff, i. e., to dress it.] 
1. To put clothing on; to dress; to attire. [Obs.] 
Come, Doll, Doll, dizen me. Beau. & Fi. 


2. To dress gaudily; to deck; to overdress; to 
bedizen. 
Like a tragedy queen, he has dizened her out. Goldsmith. 
Dizz,v.t. [See Dizzy.] To make dizzy; to aston- 
ish; to puzzle. [Obs.] Gayton. 
Diz/zard, n. [See Dizzy, and cf. DisArp.] A 
biockhead. [Obs.] [Written also disard.] 
Diz/zi-mess, n. [A-S. dysigness. See Dizzy.] Gid- 
diness; a whirling in the head; vertigo. 
Diz’zy, a. (compar. DIZZIER; superl. DIZZIEST.) 
A-8. dysig, gedysig, foolish, insipid, dysigian, to 
e foolish, L. Ger. dQsig, O. D. deuzig, duyzigq, 
stupid, dizzy, O. H. Ger. tusig, tusic, tisic, foolish, 
oO. Fr, dusia, to be dizzy or giddy, L. Ger. duset, diz- 
ziness, duselig, dusselig, D. duizelig, dizzy, duseln, 
dusseln, D. duizelen, to be giddy, D. dijzig, misty, 
hazy, Dan. désig, drowsy, sleepy, ddse, to make 
dull, drowsy, dés, dullness, drowsiness. ] 
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z DIZZY 


1. Having a sensation of vertigo; giddy; hence, 
confused; indistinct. 
Dim thine eyes, and dizzy 
Swum in darkness. 
2. Causing giddiness or vertigo. 
To climb from the brink of Fleet Ditch by a dizzy ladder. 
Macaulay. 
3. Without distinct thought; unreflecting; heed- 
less. ‘¢ The dizzy multitude.” Milton. 
Diz/zy, v.t. To make giddy; to give the vertigo to; 
to confuse. 
If the jangling of thy bells had not dizzied thy _under- 
standing. W. Scott. 
Dijer-rid’,n. (Ar. jarid, jerid, a palm branch 


Milton. 
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complish a purpose; to answer an end; as, if no 
better plan can be found, he will make this do. 

You would do well to prefer a bill against all kings and Par- 
liaments since the conquest; and if that won’t do, challenge the 
crown. * Collier. 

To do for. (a.) To answer for; to serve as; to suit. 
(6.) To put an end to; to ruin; to baffle completely; to 
disappoint, &c.; as, a goblet is done for when it is bro- 
ken; a person is done for when he has made a blunder, 
or met with an accident involving serious loss, trouble, or 
vexation. [Collog. and low.)—To do without, to get 
along without; to dispense with. — Zo have done, to have 
made an end or conclusion; to have finished; to be quit; 
to desist. — Zo have done with, to have completed; to be 
through with; to have no further concern with. 








“e;- DOCTOR-FISH 


douve, from Lat. doga, sort of vessel, Gr. doxi, 
doxetov, receptacle, from déxsodat, to receive. | 

1. An artificial inclosure in connection with a 
harbor or river, used for the reception of vessels, 
and provided with gates for keeping in or shut- 
ting out the tide. 

2. The slip or space between two piers for the 
reception of ships ;— sometimes including the piers 
themselves; as, to be down on the dock. 

3. The place where a criminal or accused person 
stands in court. 

Dry dock, a dock from which the water may be shut or 
pumped out, so as to leave a ship dry for inspection or re- 
pairs;—called also a graving dock.— Floating dock, a 


stripped of its leaves, lance, spear.] A blunt|De,n. 1. Deed; act; feat. W. Scott, | structure, either water-tight or provided with water-tight 
Turkish javelin. Maunder. 2. Ado; bustle; stir; to-do. [Rare,] “A great tanks, for receiving vessels and raising them out of water 
D5, n. (Mus.) A syllable attached to the first tone | deal of do, and a great deal of trouble.’ Selden. ef Fee pile al oe lepers oe ee os 
of the major diatonic scale for the purpose of sol- | Dg/-all, n. General manager; factotum. [Obs.] —called also sectional dock.— Naval dock, a dock con- 


mization, or solfeggio. It is the first of the seven syl- 
lables used by the Italians as names of musical tones. 
In England and America the same syllables are 


Under him Dunstan was the do-all at court, being the 
king’s treasurer, councilor, chancellor, confessor, all ee 
ruller. 


nected with which are naval stores, materials, and all 
conveniences for the construction and repair of ships. — 
Screw dock, a dock in which a frame for the reception of 


used as a scale-pattern, while the tones in respect Do/and, p. pr. Doing. [Obs.] ‘‘ Wise, and well vessels is raised or lowered by screws and other ma- 
to absolute pitch are named by the first seven let- doand.” Chaucer. chinery. — Wet dock, a dock where the water is shut in, 
ters of the alphabet. : Doat, v.i. See DOTE. and kept at a given level, to facilitate the loading and 


Do (doo), v. t. or auxiliary. [imp. DID; p. p. DONE 
(dtin); p. pr. & vb. n. DOING. This verb, when 
transitive, is formed in the indicative, present tense, 
thus, I do, thou doest or dost, he does or doth ; when 
auxiliary, the second person is, thou dost. The tran- 
sitive form dosé is rare, except in poetry. ‘* What 
dost thou in this world ?” Milton A [A-8. don, D. 
doen, O. Sax. duan, O. H. Ger. tuon, Goth. taugan. ] 
1. To perform, as an action; to execute; to trans- 
act; to make. 
Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work. Zax. xx. 9. 
To live and die is all we have to do. Denham. 
2. To bring about; to produce, as an effect or re- 
sult; to effect. 
He waved indifferently ’twixt doing them neither good nor 
harm. hak. 
He hath too much concerned himself with the Presbyterians 
against the House of Lords, which will do him an injury. 
Pepys. 
8. To bring to an end by action; to perform com- 
pletely; to finish; to accomplish; — used chiefly in 
the participle done, ‘‘ The battle done, and they 
within our power.” Shak, ‘‘As soon as work was 
done.” Dryden. 
4. To make ready for an object, purpose, or use, 
as food by cooking; to prepare for eating; to cook 
completely; as, the meat is done on one side only. 


Dodb/ber, n. A float to a fishing-line. [Am.] Bartlett. 
DOb/bin, n. 1. Anold jaded horse. hak. 
2. Sea gravel mixed with sand. [Prov. Ung.) 

Halliwell. 


D6db/chick, n. The same as DABCHICK. 

Dodb/iile, n. (Ichth.) A fresh-water fish (Leucis- 
cus dobula), allied to the roach, 

DO’cent, a. [Lat. docens, p. pr. of docere, to teach. ] 
Serving to instruct; teaching, [Obs.] Laud, 

BDo-céeltce, n. pl. (Gr. doxétv, to appear.] (Zecl. 
Hist.) Ancient heretics who held that Christ acted 
and suffered only in appearance. Mosheim. 

Do-¢cét/ie, a. Pertaining to, held by, or resembling, 
the Docete. ‘Docetic Gnosticism.” Plumptre. 

Doéeh’mi-ae, a. [See infra.) (Pros.) Pertaining 
to, or containing, the dochmius. 

Dieh'mi-ws,n. [Lat., from Gr. déypeos.] (Pros.) 
A foot consisting of five syllables, and admitting of 
many variations in form, but most commonly haying 
the first and fourth syllables short and the other 


three long. 
Do¢i-bility, Jn. ([L. Lat. docibilitas.| The 
D6¢/i-ble-ness, condition or quality of being 
docible; docility ; teachableness. 
To persons of docibility, the real character may be easily 
taught in a few days. Boyle. 


Doe¢/i-ble, a. [Lat. docibilis, from docere, to teach. ] 


Doick’et, n. 


unloading of ships; a basin. 


Dock’age,n. A charge for the use of a dock. 
Doéck’-eréss, n. 


rf (Bot.) A plant; Lampsana com- 
munis ; nipplewort. Gray. 
[From dock, to cut off a part. Norm. 
Fr. & O. Eng. docquet. Cf. CockEr.] 

1. A small piece of paper or parchment, contain- 
ing the heads of a writing; a summary or digest. 

2. A bill tied to goods, containing some direction, 
as the name of the owner, or the place to which 
they are to be sent; alabel. See Ticket. Bailey. 

3. (Law.) (a.) An abridged entry of a judgment 
or proceeding in an action, or a list or register of 
such entries; a book of original entries, kept by 
clerks of courts, containing a formal list of the 
names of parties, and minutes of the proceedings, in 
each case in court. (b.) (U. S.) A list or calendar 
of causes ready for hearing or trial, prepared for 
the use of courts by the clerks. Burrill. 

4. A list or calendar of business matters to be 
acted on in any assembly. 

To strike a docket, to give abond to the lord chancellor, 
engaging to prove a debtor to be a bankrupt, whereupon 
a commission of bankruptcy is taken out against the 
debtor;—said of a creditor. [£ng.] Smart.—On the 
docket, in hand; under consideration; in process of exe- 
cution or performance. [Collog.] 


5. To cause to exist, act, or suffer; to make; to Easily taught or managed; teachable; docile; | pyexret. v. t. [imp. & p. p. DOCKETED; p. pr. & 
occasion; to let. eee (Lat. docilis, £ ; ae eon. wD. Ne DOCKETING. ] ? 
A fatal plague which many did to die. Spenser. Grile, a. at. docwits, Irom docere, to teach; Hr. ‘ ake ‘ ar 
Take him to do him dead. Shak. & It. docile, Sp. docil.] Teachable; easily instructed ; 1. To make an abstract or summary of the heads 


6. To put or bring into a form, state, or condi- 
tion, especially in the phrases, to do to death, to 
put to death, to slay; éo do away, to put away, to 
remove; to do on, to put on; to don; to do off, to take 
off, as dress, to doff; to do into, to put into the form 
of; to translate or transform into, as a written text. 

To do on our own harness, that we may not; but we must 
do on the armor of God. Latimer. 


Though the former legal pollution be now done off, yet 
there is a spiritual contagion in idolatry much to be shunned. 


ready to learn; tractable; easily managed; as, dogs 
are more docile than many other animals. 

Do-cili-ty, n. [Lat. docilitas, from docilis; Fr. 
docilité, It. docilita, Sp. docilidad.|] Teachableness ; 
readiness to learn; aptness to be taught. 

The humble docility of little children is, in the New Testa- 
ment, represented as a necessary preparative to the reception 
of the Christian faith. Beattie. 

Dod¢li-ma-cy, n. [Fr. docimasie, Gr. doxipacia, an 
essay, examination, from doxipafew, to assay or 


Dodck’-yird, n. 


D6e/tor, n. 


of; to abstract and enter in a book; as, judgments 
regularly docketed. Blackstone. 
2. To enter in a docket; to mark the contents of 

on the back, as of papers. 
Chesterfield. 


3. To mark with a docket. 

A yard or magazine near a har- 
bor, for containing all kinds of naval stores and 
timber. 

[Lat., from docere, to teach; Fr. doc- 
teur, Pr. & Sp. doctor, Pg. doutor, It. dottore.] 


sac _,, dhiton. | examine metals, from déxcyos, assayed, tested, from epee op eee teach ee ae eee 
It [Pilgrim’s eooate) has been done into verse; it has been déxeosat, to take, approve.] The art or practice of b ees f knowlea - =e ane p 
done into modern English. Macaulay. applying tests to ascertain the nature, quality, &c., ra, 2 AES 5 a PON ae P 
Done to death by sudden blow. Byron. 2. One who has received the highest degree in a 


7. To deceive; to play a trick upon; to hoax; to 
humbug. [Colloq.] 

He was not to be done, at his time of life, by frivolous offers 
of a compromise that might have secured him seventy-five 
per cent, De Quincey. 

To do one’s best, one’s diligence, and the like, to exert 
one’s self; to put forth one’s best or most diligent efforts. 
To do over. (a.) To make over; to perform a second 


of objects, as of metals or ores, of medicines, or of 
facts pertaining to physiology. 

Dé¢/i-mas/tie, a. [Fr. docimastique, Gr. doxt- 
paorikés.] Proving by experiments or tests. 

Docimastic art, metallurgy, or the art of assaying met- 

als, or the art of separating them from foreign matters, 
and determining the nature and quantity of metallic sub- 
stances contained in any ore or mineral. 


faculty; one who has received a diploma from a 
university or college, authorizing him to practice 
and teach; as, a doctor of divinity, of law, of med- 
icine, of music, of philosophy;—such diplomas 
being often complimentary, and conferring an hon- 
orary title only. 

3. One duly licensed to practice medicine; a phy- 
sician ; one whose occupation it is to treat diseases. 





time. (6.) To cover; to spread; tosmear. ‘Boats... | Ddg/i-ty, n. Readiness of apprehension; quickness; Apogee 

sewed together and done over with a kind of slimy stuff docility. Prov. Eng., and Colloq. in certain parts Bed be prlnee yet death Shak. 

like rosin.” Defoe.— To do up. (a.) To pack together of the U. S.J Halliwell. Bartlett. aA hanicaliconne fntendeds , 

and envelope; to pack up. (b.) To accomplish thorough- Dick, n. [A-8. docce, Ger. docken-blitter, perhaps » Any mechanical contrivance intended to reme- 
oe ; 4 


ly. [Collog.] — To do with, to dispose of; to make use of; 
to employ ;— usually preceded by what. ‘* Men are many 
times brought to that extremity, that were it not for God 
they would not know ehat to do with themselves.” Ji- 
lotson.— To have to do with, to have concern, business, 
or intercourse with; to deal with. ‘‘ What have I to do 
with you, ye sons of Zeruiah?” 2 Sam. xvi. 10. 

(3 As an auxiliary verb, do is used especially in 
forming negative and interrogative sentences ; as, “Do 
you love him?” ‘I do not love him.” In affirmative 
sentences it is employed chiefly to make the expression 
emphatic, and has the principal stress of voice; as, ‘tI do 
loye him;” ‘‘Do come.” In the past, it sometimes em- 
phasizes the idea of past time; as, ‘I did love him, but I 
love him no longer.” In other cases, the use of do is 
old-styled, stiff, or else poetical. “This just reproach 
their virtue does excite.” Dryden. ‘Expletives their 


allied to Lat. daucus, daucum, Gr. dadxos, dadkov, a 
kind of parsnep or carrot, used in medicine. Cf. 
Burpock.] (Bot.) A plant of the genus Rumex, 
some species of which are well-known weeds, hay- 
ing along tap-root, and are difficult of extermina- 
tion. Loudon. 
Dock, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DOCKED (ddkt); p. pr. & 

vb. 2. DOCKING.] [See infra. Cf. W. tociaw, and 
tweiaw, to dock, clip.] 

1. To cut off, as the end of a thing; to curtail; to 
cut short; to clip; as, to dock the tail of a horse. 

2. To cut off a part from; to shorten; to deduct 
from; as, to dock an account. 

3. To cut off, destroy, or defeat; to bar; as, to 
dock an entail. 


Dbe/tor, v. t. 





Doe/tor, v. 7%. 


dy a difficulty or serve some purpose in an exigency ; 
as, the doctor of a printing-machine, which is a knife 
to remove superfluous coloring-matter; an auxiliary 
steam-engine, — called also donkey-engine. 


Doctors’ Commons, the college of civilians in London. - 


It was here that until lately, wills were proved, and ad- 
ministration was taken out, under the direction of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 
fics & p. Pp. DOCTORED; p. pr. & vb. 
nm. DOCTORING. 
1. To attend or treat as a physician; to apply 
remedies to; as, to doctor a sick man. [Colloq. 
2,. To confer a doctorate upon; to make a doctor, 
To practice physic. / 


Relating to the degree or practice of a doctor, 


{ Collog.] . 
Dde’tor-al, a. [Fr. & Sp. doctoral, It. dottorale.} 


feeble aid do join.” Pope.— Do often stands for the prin- | Ddeck, v.¢. To bring, draw, or place in a dock;—| ;; ‘ . » l 
cipal verb, to save repetition when the verb has just been |__| used with reference to ships. eee ate nA “Tn the seen of a eae 
used, and the sense is unambiguous. Dock, n. [Icel. dockr, a short tail, Fries. dok, a little R y> : : Hakewill. 

Thus painters Cupids paint, thus poets do — bundle or bunch, Ger. docke, bundle, skein, a short are.] 5 


D6e/tor-ate, n. [Fr. doctorat, Sp. doctorado, It. 
dottorato.| The degree of a doctor. 


Dde’tor-RKte, v. ¢. To make a doctor by conferring 
adegree. [fare.] Warton. 
’tor- ae 

Oe eee n. A female physician. 

’ 

Dde/tor-fish, n. (Jchth.) A species of fish of the 
genus Acanthurus ;—so called from a glassy, lan- 
cet-like prominence on each side of the tail. Ogilvie. 


A naked god, blind, young, with arrowstwo. Sidney. 
Dg, v.%. 1. To act or behaye in any manner; to 
conduct one’s self. 

They fear not the Lord, neither do they after... the law 

and commandment. 2 Kings xvii. 34. 

2. To fare; to be in a state with regard to sick- 

ness or health; as, they asked him how he did ; how 
do you do, or how do you? 

3. To succeed; to get along; to manage; to ac- 


and thick column. } 

1. The solid part of an animal’s tail, as distin- 
guished from the hair; the stump of a tail; the part 
of a tail left after clipping or cutting. Grew, 

2. A case of leather to cover the clipped or cut 
tail of a horse. 

Dock, n. [D. dok, Dan. docke, Sw. docka, Ger. 
dock, docke, L. Lat. doga, doha, doa, dova, douva, 
ditch, Pr. doga, dogua, O. Fr. douhe, dove, N. Fr. 
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DOCTORLY 


Die/tor-ly, a. Like a doctor or learned man; hay- 
ing the degree or authority of doctor. [Obs.] 
The doctorly prelates were no more so often ae to the 





house. yndale. 
Dde/tor-ship,n. The degree or rank of a doctor; 
doctorate. [Rare.] Clarendon. 
Dde/trima-ble, a Containing doctrine. [Obs. 
and rare. | Sidney. 


Déeltri-n@ire’, n. [Fr., L. Lat. doctrinarius, 
from doctrinare, to teach, from Lat. doctrina. See 
Docrrine.] One who rigidly applies to political 
or other practical concerns the abstract doctrines or 
principles of his own philosophical system. 

{> In French history, the Doctrinaires were a con- 
stitutional party which originated after the restoration of 
the Bourbons, and represented the interests of liberalism 
and progress as opposed to the ultra royalists in the ex- 
ecutive government and legislature. After the revolu- 
tion of July, 1830, when they came into power, they 
assumed a conservative position in antagonism with the 
republicans and radicals who then came upon the stage. 

New Am. Cyc. 

Dde/tri-mal, a. [L. Lat. doctrinalis, from Lat. doc- 
trina; Fr., Pr., & Sp. doctrinal, Pg. doutrinal, It. 
doctrinale. See DocTRINE. ] 

1. Pertaining to doctrine; containing a doctrine 
or statement of what is to be believed; as, a doctri- 
nal observation; a doctrinal proposition. 

2. Pertaining to the act or means of teaching. 

The word of God serveth no otherwise than in the nature 
of a doctrinal instrument. Hooker. 

Dde/trimal, n. Something that is a part of doc- 
trine. “ The doctrinals of salvation.” Goodwin. 

Dbe/trimaltly, adv. In a doctrinal manner or 
form; by way of teaching or positive direction. 

Dbde/tri-na/ri-anism, 7. The principles or prac- 
tices of the Doctrinaires. 

- DOe’trine, n. ([Lat. doctrina, from doctor; Fr. 
doctrine, Pr. & Sp. doctrina, Pg. doutrina, It. 
; dottrina. See Docror.] 
1. The act of teaching; instruction; discipline. 
He taught them many things by parables, and said unto 
them in his doctrine. ark iv. 2. 
Whom shall he make to understand doctrine ? Js. xxviii. 9. 
, 2. That which is taught; what is held, put forth 
; as true, and supported by a teacher, a school, or a 
sect; a principle or position, or the body of princi- 
ples in any branch of knowledge; a theological 
tenet; dogma. ‘‘ Articles of faith and doctrine.” 
Hooker. ‘The doctrine of gravitation.” Watts, 
3. Learning; erudition; acquired knowledge. 
Syn.—Precept ; tenet; principle ; maxim.—Doc- 
TRINE, PreEcEPT. Doctrine denotes whatever is recom- 
mended as a speculative truth to the belief of others. 
Precept is a rule laid down to be obeyed. Doctrine sup- 
poses ateacher; precept supposes a superior, with a right 
tocommand. The doctrines of the Bible; the precepts of 
our holy religion. 
Unpracticed he to fawn or seek for power 


ee 


By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour. Goldsmith. 
Experience, slow preceptress, teaching oft 

The way to glory by miscarriage foul, 

Must prompt him. Cowper. 


Dbe/ai-ment, n. [Lat. documentum, from docere, 
to teach; Fr. & Pr. docwment, Sp., Pg., & It. docu- 
mento. 

1. That which is taught or authoritatively set 
forth ; precept; instruction; direction ; authoritative 
dogma. [0ds.] 

Learners should not be too much crowded with a heap or 
multitude of documents or ideas at one time. Watts. 

2. That which teaches authoritatively, sets forth, 
or establishes; any thing furnishing proof or evi- 

: dence; especially, an original or official paper relied 
upon as the basis, proof, or support of any thing else. 

They were forthwith stoned to death as a document to 
others. Raleigh. 

Saint Luke...collected them from such documents and 
testimonies as he... judged to be authentic. Paley. 

Dbe/ai-ment, v. ¢. 1. To teach; to instruct; to 
direct. [Obs.] 

Iam finely documented by mine own daughter. Dryden. 


2. To furnish with documents; to furnish with 
instructions and proofs, or with papers necessary 
to establish facts; as, a ship should be docwmented 
according to the directions of law. 

Dbec/i-mént/al, a. Pertaining to instruction or to 
documents; consisting in, or derived from, docu- 
ments; as, documental testimony. 

+ Dbe/i-méEnt/a-ry, a. Pertaining to written evi- 
~ dence; consisting in documents. 
édd, v.¢. To cut off or lop from, as wool from 
ib 


eep’s tails. Halliwell. 
a game with a wooden ball in an open field. 
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Oddart, n. 1. A bent stick used in playing a 
~ Q2. A game played by two parties in an open field, 
the object of it being to drive a wooden ball to, or 


across, one of two boundaries. Halliwell. 
Dod/ded, a. Having no horns; being without 
horns; as, dodded cattle. Halliwell. 


Dbd/der, n. [Dan. dodder, Sw. dodra, Ger. dotéer.] 
(Bot.) A plant of the genus Cuscuta. It is a para- 
sitical vine, which fixes itself to some other plant, 
as to hops, flax, and particularly to the nettle, and 
decaying at the root, is nourished by the plant that 
supports it. Loudon. 

Ddd/der, v. ¢. or i. [See DippDER.] To shake or 
tremble. ‘ The doddering mast.” Thomson. 

Dosd/dered, a Overgrown with dodder; covered 

= 
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with supercrescent plants. ‘‘ Rots like a doddered 
oak.” Dryden. 

Do-dée/a-dielty-lton, n. ([Gr. dddcxa, twelve, 
and daxrvdos, finger. ] (Anat.) The upper extremity 
of the small intestines; the duodenum ; —s0 called 
because it is about twelve fingers’ breadths long. 

Do-dée/a-goén, n. [Fr. dodécagone, from Gr. 
dadexa, twelve, and ywria, angle.] (Geom.) <A reg- 
ular figure or polygon, bounded by twelve equal 
sides, and containing twelve equal angles. 

Do-dé¢'a-Zi9n/i-d,n. [Fr. dodécagynie, from Gr. 
dddexa, twelve, and yvy#, woman, female.] (Bot.) 
An order of plants having twelve styles. 


Do-dée/a-Zyn/i-an,/a. (Bot.) Having twelve 
DO/de-ere/y-nots, styles. 


Do-dée/a-hé/dral, a. [See infra.] Pertaining to 
a dodecahedron; consisting of twelve equal sides, 
Do-dée/a-hé/dron, nn. [Fr. 
dodécaédre, from Gr. dddexa, 
twelve, and édpa, seat, bottom, 
base.] (Geom.) A regular solid 
contained under twelve equal 
and regular pentagons; a solid 

having twelve equal faces. 

IDG de-ean'dri-d, n. [Fr. do 
décandrie, from Gr. dadexa, 
twelve, and dyfp, dvdpés, man, 
male.] (Boé.) A class of plants 





Dodecahedrons. 
including all that have any number of stamens be- 


tween twelve and nineteen. 

Do/de-ein/dri-an, )/«. Pertaining to the plants, 

DO/de-can/drois, or class of plants, that have 
twelve stamens, or from twelve to nineteen. Lee. 

Do-dé¢/a-pit/al-otis, a. [Gr. dddexa, twelve, and 
méradov, petal.] (Bot.) Having a corolla consisting 
of twelve parts; having twelve petals. 

Do-dée/a-st¥yle, n. [Gr. dddexa, twelve, and 
orddos, column.] (dArch.) A building haying twelve 
columns in front. Weale. 

Do-dée/a-syl-lab/ie, a. [Gr. dddexa, twelve, and 
Eng. syllabic, q. v.] Having twelve syllables. 

Do-dée/a-sylla-ble, n. A word consisting of 
twelve syllables. 

iDo-dée/a-te-mo/ri-6m, n. 
from dwdé«aros, the twelfth, an 
of pépos, part.] A twelfth part. [Obs.] Creech. 

Do-dée/a-tim/o-ry, n. [Fr. dodécatémorie. See 
supra.] A twelfth part;—said of any one of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. [Obs.] Burton. 

Dodge, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DODGED; p. pr. K vb. n. 
DODGING.] [Prob. a modification of dog, v. t., gq. v.] 

1. To start suddenly aside; to shift place by a 
sudden start. Milton. 

2. To play tricks; to be evasive; to use tergiver- 
sation; to play fast and loose; to raise expectations 
and disappoint them; to quibble. Addison. 

Dodge, v.t. To evade by a sudden shift of place; 
to escape by starting aside; as, to dodge a blow 
aimed; to dodge acannon ball. [ Colloq. 

Doédge, n. The act of evading by some skillful 
movement; hence, a dexterous device or trick of any 
sort; a clever contrivance; an artifice. 

Some, who have a taste for good living, have many harmless 
arts, by which they improve their banquet, and innocent 
dodges, if we may be permitted to use an excellent phrase 
that has become vernacular since the appearance of the last 
dictionaries. Thackeray. 

Ddds’ler, n. One who dodges or evades; one who 
plays fast and loose, or uses tricky devices. Smart. 

Dddg’fer-y, n. Trickery; cunning. [Obs.] Hacket. 

DdSd/i-pate, ) n. peeeers dote, q. v., and pate or 

DOdi-pOll, § poll, head.] A stupid person; a fool. 
Some will say, our curate is naught, an ass-head, a dodipoll. 

Latimer. 

DOa/ikin, n. [D. duitken, duytken, diminutive of duit, 
a doit, q. v.] A little doit; a small coin. Shelton. 

Ddd/man, n. A snail. [Obs.or Prov. Eng.] Nares. 

DO/do, n.; pl. DO/- 
DOES. [Ger. dodo, 
dudo, dudu, didu, Pg. 
doudo.| (Ornith.) A 
bird of the genus Di- 
dus, of large size, 
onee inhabiting the 
Island of Mauritius in 
the Indian Ocean, but 
now extinct. It had 
short, _half-fledged 
wings, like those of 
the ostrich, but a 
shorter neck.» and 
more clumsy and un- = 
couth form;—called 
also dronte. 

o' drang,n. [Lat.] 
(Rom. Antig.) A lin- 
ear measure of about nine inches. 

DGe (dd), n. [A-S. da, Dan. daa, daa-dyr.] 


Tinneus. 


Gr. dwdexarnpdptov, 
poptov, diminutive 





Zo6l.) 
A she-deer; specifically, the female of the fallow- 


deer, of which the male is called a buck. 
Dge (doo), n. A feat. [Obs.] See Do. 
Doe/skin, n. 1. The skin of the doe. 
2. A compact, twilled cloth. 
Do/er (doo/er), n. [From do.] 
1. One who does; one who performs or executes ; 
an actor; an agent. 
The doers of the law shall be justified. 


2. (Scots Law.) An agent or attorney. 


S. Butler. 


fom. ii. 18. 
Burrill. 





| Dég’-chéap (-chep), a. Cheap 
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Déesg (dtiz). The third person of the verb do, indic- 
ative mode, present tense; contracted from docih. 
See Do. 

DOff, v.t. [imp. &p. p. DOFFED (ddft); p. pr. & vb. 
N. DOFFING.] [From do and off. Cf. DAFF.] 

1. To put off, as dress; to divest one’s self of. 

And made us doff our easy robes of peace. Shak. 
2. To put or thrust away; to rid one’s self of; to 

put off to another time; to defer. 
To dof their dire distresses. 
Every day thou do/f’st me with some device. Shak. 
3. To strip; to divest; to undress. ‘‘ Heaven’s 
King, who doffs himself our flesh to wear.” Crashaw. 

DOf/fer,n. (Mach.) A revolving cylinder, in a card- 
ing-machine, which strips off the cotton from the 


Shak. 


cards, Ure. 
Dos, n. ([D. dog, 

Icel. doggr, Dan. & 

Sw. dogge, Ger. 

dogge, docke, Fy. - 

dogue. | 


1. ( Zo0l.) A quad- 
ruped of the genus 
Canis (C. familia- 
ris). There are up- 
wards of thirty enu- 
merated varieties, : 
as the mastiff, the 
hound, the spaniel, . 
the shepherd’s dog, 
the terrier, the har- 
rier, the bloodhound, &c. 





Dog (Mastiff). 
The dog is distinguished 
for intelligence, docility, and attachment to man, 
above all other of the inferior animals. 
2. A mean, worthless fellow; a wretch. 
3. A fellow;—used humorously; as, a sly dog; 


alazy dog. [Collogq.] 

4. (Astron.) One of the two constellations in the 
southern hemisphere, Canis Major and Canis Mi- 
nor, or the Greater Dog and the Lesser Dog. 

5. An iron for holding wood in a fire-place; an 
andiron. 

6. (Mech.) (a.) A grappling iron, with a claw or 
claws, held by a chain or ropes, for fastening into 
wood or other heavy articles, for the purpose of 
raising or moving them. (b.) An iron with fangs 
for fastening a log in a saw-pit, or on the carriage of 
asaw-mill. (c.) A picce in machinery acting as a 
catch or clutch ; especially, (d.) the carrier of a lathe, 
and, (€.) an adjustable stop to change the motion of 
a machine tool. 

To give or throw to the dogs, to throw away, as useless. 
— To go to the dogs, to be ruined. 

{@- Dog is used in composition to denote a male, as a 
dog-fox, a dog-otler ;— also to denote a thing of cheap, 
mean quality, as dog-Latin, and the like. 

Dds, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DOGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DOGGING.] To follow insidiously or indefatigably ; 
to follow close; to urge; to worry with impunity ; 
to hunt. 

I have been pursued, dogged, and waylaid. Pope. 

DO’gal, a. [L. Lat. dogalis for ducalis. See DoGE.] 
Belonging, or pertaining, toa doge. [Rare.] 

Do gama, n. [{It. See Douane.] The custom- 
house in Italy. 

Do’/gate,n._ [L. Lat. as if dogatus, for ducatus ; Fr. 
dogat. See DoGcE.} The office or dignity of a doge. 

Ddg!-bane, n. See DOG’s-BANE. 

D6dg!-bee, n. A drone, or male bee. TTatliwell, 

Dodg'béer/ry, n. The berry of the dogwood. 

Ddg’bér/ry-tree, n. (Bot.) The dogwood. 

Dodg!/-bolt, nm. A term of reproach, equivalent to 
dog, but even more contemptuous. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Ddg’-bri/er, n. (Bot.) The dog-rose. 

Ddg!’-eab/bagse, n. (Bot.) A plant; dog’s-cabbage. - 

Ddg!-ceart,n. A two-wheeled : 
or a four-wheeled one-horse 
vehicle, for sportsmen; — so 
called from being used to carry |. S=< 
dogs, for hunting, in an open 
space behind. 





as dog’s meat, or offal; very 
cheap. Johnson. - 

Digl-day, n. One of the days when Sirius, or the 
Dogstar, rises and sets withthe sun. The dog-days 
commence the latter part of July, and end the be- 
ginning of September. 

Dieg/draw, n. (Eng. Forest Law.) The act of draw- 
ing after, or pursuing, deer with a dog, being one 
of the circumstances which constituted what waa 
called the manifest deprehension of an offender 
against venison in a forest. Cowell. 

Dose, n. [It. doge, dogio, for duce, duca, from Lat. 
duxz, a leader, commander, from ducere, to lead, 
Eng. duke. Of. A-8. teoche, toga, toha, a leader, 
from tedhan, teon, to pull, draw, lead.] The chief 
magistrate in the republics of Venice and Genoa. 

Ddg!’-éared, a. Having the corners of the leaves 
turned down and soiled by careless or long-contin- 
ued usage;—said of a book. ‘‘Statute-books be- 
fore unopened, not dog-eared.” Ld. Mansfield. 

Ddse/ate, n. The office held by a doge, or its rank, 
authority, &c.; dogate. Wright. 

Ddselless, a. Without a doge. Byron. 

Dbde!-fan/ci-er, n. One who has a taste for dogs, 
and who keeps them for sale. 


Dog-cart. 
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DOGFISH 


Dse/fish, n. (Ichth.) A species of shark, consti- 
tuting the genus Scyllium. 

0 The small spotted dogfish is S. canicula. The 

large spotted dogfish is S. catulus, and the black- 


mouthed dogfish is S. melonostanum. Baird. 
Ddg/fiy, n. A voracious, biting fly. Chapman. 
Ddg’-f£5x, n. A male fox. 


Ddeg/sed (60), a. [From dog.] Surlily obstinate; 
sullen; morose; sourly impracticable, ‘‘ The sulky 
spite of a temper naturally dogged.” W, Scott. 

Dig/zed_ly, adv. In a dogged manner; sullenly; 
sourly; morosely; with obstinate resolution. 

Ddg’gZed-ness, n. Sullenness; moroseness. ; 

Ddg’ser, n. [D. dogger, from dogger, cod-fish, ori- 

inally used in the catching of cod-fish.] (Nawt.) A 
fishing-vessel, used especially by the Dutch, usually 
equipped with two masts. d ; 

Dig’ger, n. A sort of stone, found in the mines 
with the true alum-rock, consisting chiefly of silica 
and iron, but containing some alum. 

Ddg/zer-el, a. [O. Eng. dogerel, from dog. Cf. 
Doc-LAatim.] 
ure ; — said of poetry. , 

Ddg/Zer-el, n. Low-styled and irregular verse ; 
mean or undignified poetry. 

The ill-spelt lines of doggerel in which he expressed his 
reverence for the brave sufferers. Macaulay. 

Ddg/ser-man, n. A sailor belonging to a dogger. 

Dbeg’sget, n. Docket. See DOCKET. : 

Ddg/sgish, a. Like a dog; especially, having the 
bad qualities of a dog; churlish; growling; snap- 
pish; brutal. j : ; 

Déeg’sish-ness, n. The quality of being doggish. 

Dig’-grass, n. (Bot.) A plant (Triticum repens) 
common in uncultivated ground ;—called, also, 
couch-grass, dog-wheat, knot-grass, twitch-grass, 
and quickens. 

Dig’grel,a.&n. The same as DOGGEREL, 

Dig/-hole,n. A place fit only for dogs; a vile, 


mean habitation or apartment. Dryden. 
Ddg/-hovok, n. A strong hook or wrench used for 
separating iron boring-rods. ITalliwell. 


Ddg/-Lat/in, n. Barbarous Latin. 

Ddg’-lég/Zed, a. (Arch.) Having no well-hole, and 
not built straight from top to bottom ; — said of stairs 
which consist of two or more separate straight por- 
tions, one above another, and connected by a plat- 
form, or which haye a wall between the upper parts. 

DSg/-li/ehen, or Ddg/-lieh/en, n. (Bol.) A 
plant; the ground liverwort; Peltidea canina ;—so 
called because supposed by some to be a cure for 


hydrophobia. 
Ddz'ly, a. Like a dog. ee 
Ddz/ly, adv. Ina doggis [ Obs.] 


h manner. 

Ddg/mA, n.; Eng. pl. DOG/MAs; Lat. pl. DOG/arA- 
TA, [Lat. dogma, Gr. déypa, from doxeiy, to think, 
seem, appear; Fr. dogme.] 

1. That which is held as an opinion; a tenet; a 
doctrine. ‘! The obscure and loose dogmas of early 
antiquity.” Whewell. 

2. An established tenet; a settled principle; a 
peremptory opinion; a formally stated and authori- 
tatively settled doctrine. 

8. A principle of doctrine that is asserted or 
taught without sufficient evidence. 

Syn.— Tenet; opinion; proposition ; doctrine. —Doa- 
MA, TENET. A tenet is that which is maintained as true 
with great firmness; as, the ¢enets of our holy religion. 
A dogma is that which is laid down with authority as in- 
dubitably true; as, the dogmas of the church. <A tenet 
yests on its own intrinsic merits or demerits; a dogma 
rests on what is regarded as competent to decide and de- 
termine. Dogma has in our language acquired, to some 
extent, a repulsive sense, from its carrying with it the 
idea of authority or undue assumption. This is more fully 
the case with its derivatives dogmatical and dogmatism. 
“The dogmas of the Romish church are admitted by none 
but such as admit its authority; the zenets of republicans, 
levelers, and freethinkers, have been unblushingly main- 
tained both in public and private.” Crabb. 

Dég’-mad, a. Mad asamad dog. Swift. 
Dog-mit/ie, a. [Lat. dogmaticus, Gr. doypart- 
Dog-mit/ie-al,§ «és, from déypa; Fr. dogmatique.] 

1. Pertaining to a dogma, or to a received or 
established doctrine. 

2. Asserting, or disposed to assert, with author- 
ity, or with overbearing and arrogance ; peremptory, 
or demanding assent; positive; magisterial; as, a 
dogmatic philosopher. Boyle. 

g Positive; asserted with authority; authorita- 
tive; as, a dogmatical opinion. 

Syn.— Magisterial; arrogant. 

Dog -mat/ie-al-ly, adv. 
arrogantly; positively. 
Dog-miat/ie-al-mess, n. The quality of being dog- 

matical; positiveness. 
Ddg/ma-ti’¢cian (-tish/an), 7. 
tizes; a dogmatist. [Rare.] 
Dog -miat/ies, n. sing. The science which treats of 
Christian doctrines; doctrinal theology. [See Note 
under MATHEMATICS. | Murdock. 
DSg’ma-tigsm, n. The manner or character of a 
dogmatist; arrogance or positiveness in opinion. 
“The self-importance of his demeanor, and the dog- 
matism of his conversation.” W. Scott. 
Ddg’/ma-tist,n. [Gr. doypartoris, from doyparifeww.] 
One who dogmatizes; a positive asserter; a magis- 
terial teacher; a bold or arrogant advancer of prin- 
ciples. : 


See MAGISTERIAL. 
In a dogmatic manner; 


One who dogma- 
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To their character of commentators they added that of 
dogmatists. Whewell. 
Ddg!ma-tize, v. i. [imp. & p. p. DOGMATIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. N. DOGMATIZING.] (Lat. dogmatizare, 
Gr. doyparifetv, to lay down an opinion, from déypa ; 
Fr. dogmatiser. See DoGMA.] To assert positive- 
ly; to teach with bold and undue confidence; to ad- 
vance with arrogance. ‘ The pride of dogmatizing 


schools.” Blackmore. 
Ddg’ma-tiz/er, n. One who dogmatizes; a bold 
asserter; a magisterial teacher. Hammond, 


Ddg'ma-to-ry, a. Dogmatical. [Very rare.] 

Ddsg’rose, n. (Lot.) A species of rose (Rosa canina), 
which bears the hip. Loudon. 

Dobg’s’-bane, n. [Cf. Gr. droxévoyv, from kbwr, a 
dog.| (Bot.) A genus of plants (Apocynum) of lit- 
tle beauty, but easy culture ; — said to be poisonous 
to dogs. Loudon. 

Des ye hase, n. (Bot.) An urticaceous plant; 

helygonum cynocrambe. Loudon. 

Ddeg’s’-Ear, n. The corner of a leaf,in a book, 
turned down like the ear of a dog. 

upeianins n. The character, or individuality, of a 

og. 

Doeg!/shGre, n. (Naut.) One of several pieces of 
timber used to hold a ship firmly and prevent her 
moving while the blocks are knocked away before 
launching. 

Dodg’-sick, a. Sick as a dog sometimes is. 

Ddg’/-sleep, n. Pretended sleep. Addison. 

Ddeg’s’-méat, n. Refuse; offal; meat for dogs. 

Ddeg’s/-tail-grass, n. (Bot.) A species of British 
grass (Cynosurus cristatus) which abounds in grass 
lands, and is well suited for making straw-plait ; — 
called also gold-seed. 

Déeg/stiir, n. Sirius, a star of the first magnitude, 
whose rising and setting with the sun originall 
gave name to the dog-days ; — known also as Cani- 
cula, and a Canis Majoris. 

Dodg’s/-tongue (-tting), n. (Bot.) A plant; Cyno- 

lossum officinale ; hound’s-tongue. 

Do6g!/-tooth, n.; pl. DOG/-TEETH. 

i. A sharp-pointed human tooth, growing be- 
tween the fore teeth and grinders, and resembling a 
dog’s tooth ;— called also eye-tooth and canine tooth. 

2. (Arch.) An ornament peculiar to the carly 
English style of Gothic architecture, consisting of 
pointed projections, resembling teeth. 

Doég/-tooth-spir’, n. (Min.) A variety of calcite, 
occurring, crystallized, in sharp-pointed rhombo- 
hedrons, resembling the tooth of a dog. 

Ddg!-tooth-vi/o-let, n. (Bot.) A small, bulbous 
plant of the genus Lrythronium, much admired for 
its beauty. Loudon. 

Ddg!-trick, n. <A currish trick; brutal treatment. 

Ddg/-trot, n. A gentle trot, like that of a dog. 

Dog’-vaine, n. (Naut.) A small vane of bunting, 
feathers, or any other light material, to indicate the 
direction of the wind. Totten. 

Doég’-watch (-wotch), n. (Naut.) A watch of two 
hours, of which there are two, called respectively 
the first dog-watch and the second dog-watch, the 
first being from 4 to 6 o’clock, P.M., the second from 
6 to 8 o’clock, P.M. Totten. 

Dog!/-wéa’ry, a. Quite tired; much fatigued. 

Dds!/-whéat,n. See DOG-GRASS. 

Dig’-whélk, n. (Conch.) A species of univalye 
shells; the Nassa reticulata. 

D6ég’wood, n. (Bot.) The Cornus, a genus of large 
shrubs or small trees, the wood of which is exceed- 
ingly hard, and serviceable for many purposes. 
There are several species, one of which, C. mascula, 
called also Cornelian cherry, bears a berry used 
often for culinary purposes. Loudon. 

Dog/wood-tree, n. 1. The dogwood or Cornus. 

2. A papilionaceous tree (Piscidia erythrina) 
growing in Jamaica. 

Doi/ly, n. [Said to be so called from the first maker ; 
but cf. TOWEL. ] 

1. A species of woolen stuff. [Obs.] Congreve. 

2. A small napkin, generally colored, used with 
fruit and wine. Smart. 

Doit, n. [D. duit, duyt, L. Ger. deut, perhaps from 
Fr. @huit, de huit, of eight, as it is the eighth part of 
a stiver or penny. | 

1. A small Dutch coin, worth about half a far- 
thing; also, a similar small coin once used in Scot- 
land; hence, any small piece of money. Shak. 

2. A thing of small value; a trifle; as, I care not 
a dott. 

Doit/kin, n. Avery small coin; a doit. 

DOk/i-mas/tie, a. The same as DOCIMASTIC, 

Do-1ab/ri-form, a. [Lat. dola- 
bra, pickax, and forma, form, 
shape.] (Nat. Hist.) Having the 
form of an ax or hatchet, as some 
leaves, and also certain organs of 
some shellfish. 

PPotce (d6l/cha), 

Bolcemente (d5\/cha-mén-ta), 
adv. [It., from Lat. dulcis, sweet, 
soft.] (Mus.) Softly; sweetly ;—a direction to the 
performer, indicating that the passage to which it 
refers is to be executed in asimple, flowing manner, 
and with sweetness and purity of tone. 

BPolcino ) (-ché/no), n, [It.] A small bassoon, at 

Dulcino one period much used in playing tenor 
parts to the oboe. Simmonds. Warner. 
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DOl/drumsg, n. pl. A part of the ocean near the 
equator, abounding in calms, squalls, and light, baf- 
fling winds, which sometimes prevent all progress 
for weeks ; — so called by sailors. 

To be in the doldrums, to be in a state of listlessness 
or ennui; to be bored, as a party of persons when con, 
versation fails or becomes dull and uninteresting from 
exhaustion of subjects. 





DOGle, n. [A-S. ddl, division, from dilan, delan, to 
divide. Cf. DEAL. ] i ; 
1. The act of dividing and distributing; dealing; — 
apportionment. 


At her general dole, 
Each receives his ancient soul. Cleveland. 


2. That which is dealt or distributed; a part, 
share, or portion. 
Now, my masters, happy man be his dole, say I. Shak. 
8. That which is given in charity; alms; chari- 
table gratuity. 


So sure the dole, so ready at their call, 
They stood prepared to see the manna fall. Dryden. 


4. That which serves to divide or separate; a 


boundary. Halliwell, 
5. A void space left in tillage. [Prov. 2ng.] 
Bole, n. [O. Fr. dol, doel, dole, Fr. dewil, from 


Lat. doliwm in cordolium, sorrow at heart, grief, 
from dolere, to feel pain, to grieve.] Grief; sor- 


row. [Obs. 
And she died: 
So on that day there was dole in Astolat. Tennyson. 
Dole, n. [Lat. dolus, deceit, from Gr, déd\os; Fr. 
dol. | (Scots Law.) oriminal intent; evil design, 


regarded as a necessary ingredient to render an ac- 
tion criminal. Burrill. Ogilvie. 
Dole, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DOLED; p. pr. & vb. n. DOL- 
ING.] [See supra.] To deal out in small portions ; 
to distribute ; to divide; to bestow. 
The supercilious condescension with which even his re- 
puted friends doled out their praises to him. Quincey. 
DGle’-beer, n. Beer bestowed as an alms. B. Jon. 
Dodle’-bréad, n. Bread bestowed as an alms. Nares. « 
Dodle/ful, a. Full of dole or grief; expressing or 
exciting sorrow; melancholy. ‘‘Her doleful hu- 


mor.” Sidney. ‘‘ With screwed face and doleful 
whine.” South. ‘Regions of sorrow, doleful 
shades.” Milton. 


Syn.—Piteous ; rueful ; sorrowful; woful ; melan- 

choly; sad; gloomy; dismal. 

Dodle/ful-ly, adv. In a doleful manner; sorrow- 
fully; dismally; sadly. 

Ddle/ful-mess, . The condition of being doleful; 
sorrow; melancholy; gloominess; dismalness. 

Ddle’-méad/ow, n. A meadow to which several 
persons have a common right, or which is owned b 
them in common. : 

Do/lent, a. [Lat. dolens, p. pr. of dolere; Fr. do- 
lent, It. dolente, Sp. doliente. See DOLE, n.] Sor- 


rowful. [Obs.] Ford. 
DOVer-ite, n. [Gr. dodepds, deceitful, because it 
was easily confounded with diorite. ] (Geol. & Min.) 


A variety of igneous rock, composed of augite and 
feldspar, often containing magnetic or titanic ore in 
rains. It is dark-colored and heavy. Dana. 
D6Ver-it/ie, a. Of the nature of dolerite; as, much 
lava is doleritic lava. Dana. 
Ddle/séme (-sum), a. Doleful; dismal; sorrowful. 
The dolesome passage to the infernal sky. Pope. 
DGle’séme-ly, adv. Ina doleful manner; dolefully. 

Dodle/séme-ness, n. Gloom; dismalness. 

DOlVi-eho-céph/a-lotis, a. [Gr. dodAryds, long, and 
xedady, head.} Having skulls whose antero-posterior 
diameter, or that from the frontal to the occipital 
bone, exceeds the transverse diameter; as, African 
races are mostly dolicho-cephalous. 

Db i-ehods, n. ae dodx6s, long.] (Bot.) A genus 
of leguminous plants, of the East and West Indies, 
including many species, some of which produce ed- 
ible pods; —so called from the length of the pods. 

Dbl i-chiv’rus, n. [Gr. dodrxéovpos, long-tailed, 
from dodtx6s, long, and odpa, tail.] 

1. (Pros.) A verse with a redundant foot or syl- 
lable; a hypercatalectic verse; an hypermeter. 

2. (Entom.) A genus of hymenopterous insects, 
of the family Fossores. 

BDO’ li-ttm, n. (Conch.) A genus of univalve mol- 
lusks; the partridge-shell. 

DOS, n. [A contraction of Dorothy; less probably 
an abbreviation of idol.] A puppet or baby fora 
child; an image in the form of a child, or sometime 
of an adult, for the amusement of little girls. _ 

DOMiar,n. [Dan. & Sw. daler, D. daalder, L. 
dahler, H. Ger. thaler, an abbreviation of Joachi 
thaler, i. e., a piece of money first coined, about t 
year 1518, in the valley of St. Joachim, in Bohemi 
1. A silver coin of the United States, weighing 

about 417 grains, and equivalent to about four 

shillings and two pence sterling. It is equal to 100 

cents, 10 dimes, or zo of an eagle. 


2. A coin of the same general weight and value, 
though differing slightly in different countries, 
current in Mexico, parts of South America, Spain, 
and several other European states. 

3. The value of a dollar; the unit commonly em- — 
ployed in the United States in reckoning money 
values, Oa 

Doll/man, n. 


wolf, food, foot; — 
, . 4 a, ‘ge i. 
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(Hung. dolmdny, Turk. délamdn, 
ddlamah, dhdlamah, Bohem. doloman, Fr. doliman, — 
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Ger. doliman, doliman.] <A long cassock worn by 
the Turks. _— : : 
DSVIy, n. piney.) A contrivance, turning on a 
_yertical axis by a handle or winch, for facilitating 
‘ g of ore; astirrer. 
DSI/men,n. [Celt.] A table made of stones, or a 
' -Jarge stone resembling a table, found among the rel- 
; ies of the Druids; a cromlech. 
¥ Ddlo-mite, n. (Geol. & Min.) A magnesian car- 


"SRR ea 


~ bonate of lime, consisting, when pure, of 54.8 per 

cent. of carbonate of lime, and 45.7 of carbonate of 

y ._ magnesia. It occurs in extensive beds as a compact 

limestone, and also as a crystalline granular rock, 

either white or clouded. Much of the common 

. white marble is dolomite. It is so called from the 
; French geologist Dolomieu. 

- 


DdsVo-mit/ie, a. Pertaining to dolomite; of the 
nature of dolomite. 
 DSVo-mi-za/tion, n. The process of forming dol- 
omite. Dana. 
DS5Vo-mize, v. ft. To convert into dolomite. 
DO/lor, ». {Lat., from dolere, to feel pain, to grieve ; 
O. Fr., Pr., & Sp. dolor, It. dolore, Fr. douleur.] 
- Pain; grief; distress; anguish. 
Of death and dolor telling sad tidings. Spenser. 
‘DdVor-if/er-ots, a. Pat. dolor, pain, and_ferre, 
to bear, produce; It. dolorifero. See supra.] Pro- 
ducing pain. Whitaker. 
DS) or-iffie, a. [L. Lat. dolorificus, from dolor 
, DSVor-iffie-al,} and facere, to make; It. & Sp. 
dolorifico. See supra.] Causing pain or grief; pro- 
ducing misery. Arbuthnot. 
DivW0-7r0'so0,n. [It.] (Mus.) In a pathetic manner. 
; DSVor-otis, a, [Lat. dolorosus, from dolor; It., 
Sp., & Pg. doloroso, Pr. doloros, Fr. douloureuz. 
See supra.] 
1. Full of dolor or grief; sorrowful; doleful; 
dismal; as, a dolorous object; a dolorous region, 
c You take me in too dolorous a sense; 
t- I spake t’ you for your comfort. Shak. 
f 2, Occasioning pain or grief; impressing sorrow; 
painful; distressing. 
Their dispatch is quick, and less dolorous than the paw of 
the bear or teeth of the lion. More. 
D6SVor-otis-ly, adv. In a dolorous manner; sor- 
. rowfully. 
D5Sl’phin, n. [Lat. del- ee 
phin, Rephius, Gr. ded- ae 
giv, It. delfino, Sp. del- 
jin, re delfim, Pr. dal- 


; aon n.] ae Dolphin (Delphinus delphis). 


“+ de it th.) (a.) A cetaceous mammal, of the genus 
Delphinus (D. delphis); the true dolphin. (6.) The 
Coryphena hippuris, a fish of about five feet in 

length, celebrated for its surprising changes of color 

; when dying. It is the fish commonly known as the 

; dolphin. 

(=~ The dolphin of the ancients (D. delphis) is com- 
mon in the Mediterranean and Atlantic, and attains a 
length of from six to eight feet. 


, 





2. Le 
as to be dropped on any vessel passing under it. 

3. (Naut.) (a.) A rope or strap wound round a 
mast to support the puddening when the lower 
yards rest in the slings. (b.) A spar or buoy se- 
eured to an anchor and furnished with a ring to 
- which cables may be bent. &. H. Dana. (c.) A 

mooring-post at the entrance of a dock, or on a quay 
or wharf. Ogilvie. 

4. Any thing shaped like a dolphin; as the han- 
dle of a gun, so formed; or the figure of the fish 
used in architecture as an emblem of love and social 
feeling. Fairholt. 

DSI’/phin-et, n. A female dolphin. [ Rare.] Spenser. 

DOV phin-fly, n. (“ntom.) An insect of the aphis 

tribe, destructive to beans. Ogilvie. 

Dolt (20), n. [A-S. dol, dvol, dval, erring, foolish, 

from dvélan, to err, to be torpid or stupid, dvolian, 

to err; Goth. dvals, duil, stupid, Ger. toll, mad. Cf. 

Dott.) A heavy, stupid fellow ; a blockhead; anum- 
skull; an ignoramus; a dunce; a dullard; an ass. 

ae v. i ok waste time foolishly ; to behave fool- 

shly. P 
Daltish, a. Dolt-like; dull in intellect; stupid; 
blockish; as, a doltish clown. Sidney. 
olt’ish-ly, adv. Ina doltish manner. 
O1t/ish-ness,n. Quality of being doltish ; stupidity. 
ven (dilv/n), p. p. of delve. [Obs.] Chaucer. 














y and jurisdiction. It was, originally, doom, judg- 
ent; as in kingdom, earldom. fence it is used to 
enote state, condition, or quality, as in wisdom, 


_freedom. 
Dom, n. The same as Don, q.v. [Obs.] 
Ddm/a-ble, a. (Lat. domabilis, from domare, to 
tame; It. domabile, Pr. & Sp. domable.] Capable 
of being tamed. [Obs.] 
Dodim/a-ble-ness, n. Capability of being tamed. 
7 Dobm/agse, n. 1. Damage; hurt. [Obs.] Chapman. 
. 2. Subjugation. [Obs.] Hobbes. 
Domain’, n. [Fr. domaine, 0. Fr. demaine, de- 
e menie, Pr. domaine, domeni, It. domino, dominio, 
QO. Tt. dimino, diminio, L. Lat. domanium, Lat. 
. _ dominium, property, right of ownership, from 
ps inus, master, owner, from domus, a house. Cf. 
, ta 
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a. <A termination denoting jurisdiction, or prop- | 
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1. Dominion; empire; authority, 

2. The territory over which dominion or authori- 
ty is exerted; the possessions of a sovereign or 
commonwealth, or the like. 

3. Landed property; estate; especially, the land 
about the mansion-house of a lord, and in his imme- 
diate occupancy. Shenstone. 

4. (Law.) Ownership of land; an estate or patri- 
mony which one has in his own right; absolute pro- 
prietorship; paramount or sovereign ownership. 

Public domain, the territory belonging to a state or to 
the general government; public lands. [U. S.]— Right 
of eminent domain, that superior dominion of the sov- 
ereign power over all the property within the state, in- 
cluding that previously granted by itself, which author- 
izes it to appropriate any part thereof to a necessary 
public use, reasonable compensation being made. 

Dod/mal, a. [From Lat. domus, house.] (Astrol.) 
Pertaining to a house. Addison. 

Doma/ni-al, a. Relating to domains. [Rare.] 

Dom-bé/ya,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants growing 
in the East Indies and Madagascar, and so named 
in honor of J. Dombey, a French botanist. 

Dome, n. [Fr. dime, from Lat. domus, a house, 
domus Dei, or Domini, house of the Lord, house of 
pe a domo, duwoma, dome, cathedral, L. Lat. 
doma. 

_ i. A building; a house; a fabric; —used chiefly 
in poetry. 
Approach the dome, the social banquet share. Pope. 

2. (Arch.) A roof, or structure raised above the 
roof of an edifice, usually hemispherical in form, but 
sometimes the segment of a spheroid, ellipse, poly- 
gon, or other similar figure; a cupola. 

=~ “ The Italians apply the term 77 duomo to the prin- 
cipal church of a city, and the Germans call every cathe- 
dral church Dom; and it is supposed that the word in its 
present English sense has crept into use from the circum- 
stance of such buildings being frequently surmounted by 
a cupola.” New Am. Cyc. 

3. (a.) Any erection resembling the dome or 
cupola of a building, as the upper part of a furnace 
and the like. (b.) (Steam-engine.) A steam-dome. 
[See I/lust. of Boiler.] 

4. (Crystaliog.) A termination of a prism by two 
planes meeting above in an horizontal edge, like the 
roof of a hcuse. 

=> If the edge is parallel to the longer diagonal (mac- 
rodiagonal) of the prism, it is called a macrodome; if 
parallel to the shorter (brachydiagonal), it is a brachy- 
dome; if parallel to the inclined diagonal in monoclinic 
crystals, it is called clinodome. Dana. 

Dome!l-book, n. (0. Eng. Law.) A book or code 


said to have been compiled under the direction of | 


Alfred, for the general use of the whole kingdom of 
England. It is supposed to have con‘rined the 
principal maxims of the common law, the penalties 
for misdemeanors, and the forms of judicial pro- 
ceedings. Burrill. 

Pomed (domd), a. Furnished with a dome. 

Demes/day (ddomz'da),n. See DOOMSDAY. 

Domes/day-book, n. See DOOMSDAY-BOOK. 

Demes’man (ddomz/man), n. [See Doom.] 
judge; an umpire. LOBs, 

Do-més/tie, a. Lat. domesticus, from domus, 
house; It., Sp., & Pg. domestico, Pr. domestic, Fr. 
domestique. ] 

1. Belonging to the house or home; pertaining to 
one’s place of residence, and to the family; as, do- 
mestic concerns; domestic life; domestic duties; 
domestic affairs ; domestic happiness ; domestic 
worship. 

2. Pertaining to a nation considered as a family, 
or home, or to one’s own country; intestine; not 
foreign; as, domestic troubles ; domestic dissensions. 
“ These domestic and particular broils.” Shak. 

3. Remaining much at home; devoted to home 
duties or pleasures; as, a domestic man or woman. 

His fortitude is the more extraordinary, because his domestic 
feelings were unusually strong. Macaulay. 

4. Living in or near the habitations of man; tame; 
not wild; as, domestic animals. 

5. Made in one’s own house, nation, or country ; 
as, domestic manufactures. 

Do-més’tie, n. 1. One who lives in the family of 
another, as hired assistant; a house-servant. 

The master labors and leads an anxious life, to secure 
plenty and ease to the domestic. Knox. 

2. (pl.) (Com.) Articles of home manufacture ; es- 
pecially cotton goods. [U. S.] 

Do-més/tie-al, a. Domestic. [Obs.] ‘ Our private 
and domestical matter.” Sidney. 

Do-més/tie-al, n. A family; a household. [Obs.] 

Do-més/tie-al-ly, adv. In a domestic manner}; pri- 
vately ; with reference to domestic affairs. 

Do-més/ti-eant, a, Forming part of the same 
family. [Obs.] Sir E. Dering. 

Do-més/ti-eate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DOMESTI- 
CATED; p. pr. & vb. N. DOMESTICATING.] [L. Lat. 
domesticare, domesticatum, It. domesticare, Sp. do- 
mesticar, Pr. domesgar, Fr.domestiquer. See supra. ] 

1. To make domestic; to accustom to home; as, 
to domesticate one’s self. 

2. To make familiar; to conduct as if at one’s 
own home. Chesterfield. 

8. To accustom to live near the habitations of 
man; to tame; as, to domesticate wild animals. 

Do-més/ti-ea/tion, n. [Fr. domestication.] The 
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act of domesticating, or of accustoming to home, or 
of taming wild animals. 

Do-més/ti-ea/tor, n. One who domesticates. 

DO/mes-ticg’i-ty, n. [L. Lat. domesticitas, Fr. do- 
mesticité, Sp. domesticidad.| The state of being do- 
mestic; a household act or life. 

Dom/ett, n. A plain cloth, of which the warp is 
cotton and the weft woolen. Simmonds. 

DOo/mey-kite (d0/mi-kit, 49), m. (Min.) A mineral 
found in Peru; arseniuret of copper. 

Dobm/i-eal, a. Relating to, or shaped like, a dome. 

Dodm/i-cile, n. [Lat. domiciliwn, from domus, a 
house; Fr. domicile, Pr. domicili, Sp., Pg., & It. 
domicilio. | 

1. An abode or mansion; a place of permanent 
residence, either of an individual or family. 

2. (Law.) A residence at a particular place accom- 
panied with positive or presumptive proof of an inten- 
tion to remain there for an unlimited time. Burrill. 

Dom/i-cile, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DOMICILED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DOMICILING.] [Fr. domicilier, from Lat. 
domicilium; Sp. domiciliar.] To establish in a 
fixed residence, or a residence that constitutes hab- 


itancy; to domiciliate. Kent. 
D6m/i-cil/i-ar, n. A member of a household; a 
domestic. Sterne. 
Dom /i-cil/i-a-ry (or dém/i-sil’/ya-ry), a. [L. Lat. 


domiciliarius. See supra.] Pertaining to domicile, 
or the residence of a person or family. 
The personal and domiciliary rights of the citizen were 
scrupulously guarded. Motley. 
Domiciliary visit( Law) ,a visit to a private dwelling,par- 
ticularly for the purpose of searching it, under authority. 
[imp. & p. p. DOMICILIATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. DOMICILIATING. } 

1. To establish in a permanent residence; to 
domicile. 

2. To render domestic; to tame. [7.] Pownall. 

D6m/i-¢il/i-a/tion, n. Permanent residence; in- 
habitancy. Milman. 

Dbm/i-eult/tire (53), n. That which relates to 
household affairs; the art of housekeeping, cook- 
ery, &c.; domestic economy. [are.] R. Park. 

Dobm/i-fy, v.t. [Fr. domijier, L. Lat. domificare, 
from Lat. domus, house, and facere, to make. } 

1. (Astrol.) To divide, as the heavens, into twelve 
houses, by means of six great circles, called cir- 
cles of position, for the purpose of erecting a horo- 
scope. [Obs.] 

2. To tame; to domesticate. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Dobm/i-nd,n. [Lat.,lady.] (0. Eng. Law.) Lady; 
a lady ; —a title formerly given to noble ladies who 


held a barony in their own right. Burrill. 
Dom/inmance, |n. Predominance; ascendency; 
D6m/i-nan-¢y, authority. Ogilvie. 


D6ém/i-nant, a. [Lat. dominans, p. pr. of domi- 
nari. See infra.] Ruling; prevailing; governing; 
predominant; as, the dominant party or faction. 

The member of a dominant race is, in his dealings with the 
subject race, seldom indeed fraudulent, ... but imperious, in- 
solent, and cruel. Macaulay. 

Dominant chord (Mus.), the chord based upon the 
dominant. — Dominant estate or tenement (Law), the es- 
tate to which a servitude or easementis due from another 
estate, the estate over which the servitude extends being 
called the servient estate or tenement. Bouvier. Wharton. 

Syn.— Governing; ruling; prevailing; predominant; 
ascendant. 

Dbm/i-nant, n. (Mus.) The fifth tone of the scale, 
corresponding to the syllable sol of the gamut. 

Dim/i-nate, v. t. [inp. & p. p. DOMINATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. DOMINATING.] [Lat. dominari, domi- 
natus, from dominus, master, lord, from domus, 
house; It. dominare, Sp. dominar, Fr. dominer.] 
To predominate over; to rule; to govern. “A city 
dominated by the ax.” Dickens. 

We every where meet with Slavonian nations either domi- 
nant or dominated. ‘ooke. 

Ddm/i-nate,v.i. To predominate. [Pare.] Dryden. 

Dim/i-ni’tion, n. [Lat. dominatio, Fr. & Pr. domi- 
nation, Sp.dominacion, It.dominazione. See supra.] 

1. The act of dominating; exercise of power in 
ruling; dominion; government; authority. 

In such a people, the haughtiness of domination combines 
with the spirit of freedom. Burke. 

2. Aruling party; a party in power. [?.] Burke. 

8. One of the supposed orders of angelical be- 
ings, the fourth according to the established ar- 
rangement of the schools. Heywood, 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers. Milton. 

Dbm/i-na-tive, a. [Sp. dominativo. See Domrt- 
NATE, v.] Governing; ruling; imperious. Sandys. 

Dobm/i-na/tor, n. [Lat. dominator, It. dominatore, 
Sp. dominador, Fr. dominateur. See DOMINATE, 
v.| A-ruler or ruling power; the presiding or pre- 
dominant power. 

Jupiter and Mars are dominators for this north-west part of 
the world. ’ Camden. 

Dbm/i-ne, n. See DOMINIE. - 

Dbm/i-neer’,v.i. [imp. & p. p. DOMINEERED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. nN. DOMINEERING.] [Fr. dominer. See 
DOMINATE, v.] To rule with insolence or arbitrary 
sway; to play the master or mistress; to be over- 
bearing; to bluster; to swell with conscious supe- 
riority or haughtiness. 


Go to the feast, revel and domineer. Shak. 
His wishes tend abroad to roam, p 
And hers to domineer at home. ~ Prior. 
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Do-min/ie-al, a. 


Do-min/i-ean, a. 


Do-min/i-ean, 7. 


Do-min/i-c¢ide, n. 


Dim/i-nie, n. 


Do-min/ion (-min/yun), 7. 


Dim/i-no, n.; pl. DOM/I-NOs, or DOM/I-NOES. 


DOMINICAL 


[L. Lat. dominicalis, for Lat. do- 
minicus, belonging to a master or lord, from domi- 
nus, master or lord, dominica or dominicus dies, the 
Lord’s day; Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. dominical, It. do- 
minicale, | 
1. Indicating the Lord’s day, or Sunday. 
2. Relating to, or given by, our Lord; as, the 
dlominical prayer. Howell. 
Some word: altered in the dominical Gospels. Fuller. 
Dominical letier, the letter which, in almanacs, denotes 


' the Sabbath, or dies Domini, the Lord's day. The first 


seven letters of the alphabet are used for this purpose, 
the same letter standing for Sunday during a whole 
year, and after twenty-eight years the same letters re- 
turning in the same order. 


Do-min/ie-al, n. [See supra.] 1. The Lord’s day ; 


Obs.) Hammond. 
ord’s prayer. [0bs.] Jewell. 
Belonging or relating to the Do- 
minicans, or to St. Dominic. 

Dominican nuns, an order of nuns founded in 1206. 
Their first convent in the United States was established 
in 1823, in Kentucky, since when others have been found- 
ed in various States. The nuns are chiefly employed in 
teaching. 


Sunday. 
2. The 


[N. Lat. Dominicanus, from 
Dominicus, Dominic, the founder ; Sp. Dominicano, 
Fr. oe (Heel. Hist.) One of an order of 
monks founded by Dominic de Guzman, and intro- 
duced into England A. D. 1221. The Dominicans 
hold the view that the Virgin Mary was born with- 
out the blemish of original sin;—they are called 
also predicants, preaching-friars, jacobins, and 
black-friars. Hook. 
(Lat. dominus, master, and 
cedere, to cut down, to kill.] 

1. The act of kiMing a master. 

2. One who kills his master. 
[Lat. dominus, master, from domus, 
house; It. domine.] [Written also domine. 

1. A schoolmaster; a pedagogue. [Scot. 

2. A clergyman; a parson, ie 

. Lat., the same as 

Lat. dominium, It. & Sp. dominio. See DOMAIN.] 

1. Sovereign or supreme authority; the power of 


governing and controlling; independent right of | Dén/a-tism, n. 


possession, use, and control; empire. 

I praised and honored Him that liveth forever, whose co- 
minion is an everlasting dominion. Dan. iv. 34. 

2. Superior prominence; predominance; ascen- 
dency; preponderance, 

Objects placed foremost ought...to haye dominion over 
things confused and transient. Dryden. 

3. That which is governed; territory over which 
authority is exercised; the tract, district, country, 
or the aggregate of objects which are under con- 
trol. 

The donations of bishoprics the kings of England did ever 
retain in all their dominions, when the pope's usurped 
authority was at the highest. Davies. 

4. A ruling or governing power of very high 
rank. 

By him were all things created ... whether they be thrones, 
or dominions, or principalities, or powers. Col, i. 16, 

Syn.—Sovereignty ; control ; rule ; authority ; gov- 
ernment; territory; country; region. 

[It. 


& Sp., from Lat. dominus, master; or from It. domo, 
duomo, cathedral, being a hood worn by the canons 
of a cathedral.] 

1. A cape with a hood, formerly worn by priests, 
especially in winter, to protect the head and face. 

2. A kind of hood worn by the canons of a cathe- 
dral church. 

3. A mourning vail formerly worn by women. 

4. A half-mask formerly worn by ladies, as a par- 
tial disguise for the features, in traveling, at mas- 
querades, and elsewhere, 

5. A long, loose cloak, usually of black silk, but 
often of other materials, with a hood removable at 
pleasure, used as a disguise for the form or features 
at masquerades. 





Dona, vn. 


DO/na-ble, a. 


DO'na-ry, n. 


Don/a-ta-ry, n. 
Donate, v.t. 


Do-na/tion, n. 


Don/a-tist, n. 


DO6n/a-tist/ie, a. 
Don/a-tive, n. 


Don/a-tive, a. 


Do-na/tor, n. 


Doin/a-to-ry, 1. 


IDO! nax, n. 
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given to noblemen and gentlemen only, but now) Dén/jon 


common to all classes. 


2. A grand personage, or one making pretension | 


to consequence ; especially, at the English universi- | 


“The great dons of wit.” 


ties, a university officer. 
Dryden. 


Ddn, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DONNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


DONNING.] [To do on; opposed to doff.] To put 
on; to dress in; to invest one’s self with. 
Should I don this robe and trouble you. Shak. 


[Sp. & Pg., feminine of don.] Lady; 
mistress; madam; a title of respect applied to 
a lady in Spain and Portugal. [Usually written 
duenna. | 
{Lat. donabilis, from donare, to give 
as a present. See DONATE. | Capable of being 
donated or given. [fare. 
[Lat. donarium, from donum, donare. 
A thing given or appropriated to a 


Burton. 


See DONATE. 
sacred use. [fare.] 


DGn/at, n. [From Donatus, a famous grammarian. ] 


A grammar. [Obs.] [Written also donet.] Chaucer. 
The same as DONATORY. 

imp. & p. p. DONATED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. DONATING.] [Lat. donare, donatum, from do- 
num, gift, from dare, to give.] To give, generally 
for a specific object; to bestow freely; to grant. 
[ Recent. ] 

[Lat. donatio, from donare; Fr. 
donation, Pr. donatio, Sp. donacio, It. donazione. 
See DONATE. ] 

1. The act of giving or bestowing; grant. 

That right we hold by his donation. Milton. 

2. That which is given or bestowed; that which 
is transferred to another gratuitously, or without a 
valuable consideration; a gift; a grant. 

3. (Law.) The act or contract by which a person 
voluntarily transfers the title to a thing of which he 
is the owner, from himself to another, without any 
consideration, as a free gift. Bouvier. 

Donation-party, a party assembled at.the house of 
some one, as a clergyman, each one bringing some pres- 
ent. [U. S.J Bartlett. 

Syn.— Gift; present; benefaction; grant. See Gir. 
{L. Lat. Donatismus, Fr. Dona- 
tisme.| (Eccl. Hist.) The principles embraced by 
African schismatics of the 4th century, who were 
called Donatists, from Donatus, their leader. They 


held that though Christ was of the same substance | 


with the Father, he was less than the Father; that 
there were no virtuous people in the church, and 
hence they affirmed the church to be extinct, and 
those embracing this view were re-baptized. Hook. 
[L. Lat. Donatista, Fr. Donatiste. | 
An adherent of the schism of Donatus. 
Pertaining to Donatism. 
Lat. donativum, from donare; It. 
& Sp. donativo, Fr. donatif. See DONATE.] 
1. A gift; a largess; a gratuity ; apresent; a dole. 
The Romans were entertained with shows and donatives. 
Dryden, 

2. (Eccl. Law.) A benefice conferred on a person 
by the founder or patron, without either presenta- 
tion, institution, or induction by the ordinary. 

[Pr. donatiu. See supra.] Vested 
or vesting by donation; as, a donative advowson. 
Blackstone. 
(Law.) One who makes a gift; a 
donor; a giver. 
(Scots Law.) A donee of the 
crown; one to whom, upon certain conditions, es- 
cheated property is made over. Ogilvie. 
[Lat., from Gr. dévaz, reed, also a kind 
of fish.] 

1. (Bot.) A species of grass of the genus Arundo 
(A. donax), growing in the south of Europe, and 
much used for fishing-rods, and for various pur- 

oses. 

E 2. (Conch.) A genus of bivalve mollusks having 
wedge-shaped shells, with a very obtuse margin in 
the fore-part. 








| 


—- 


DOOMFUL 


dtin/jun), n. [See 
DuNGEON.] A massive tower 
in ancient castles, regarded as 
the strongest part of the forti- 





fications, and usually in the ‘ 
center of the whole, into which ’ 
the garrison could retreat in 
case of necessity;—also de- 
nominated the keep. It was 
often used as a place for con- » 
fining prisoners. [See Jilust. ; 
of Castle.] 
Don/key, n. [Perhaps from 
dwn, in allusion to the color of 
the animal, and the diminutive termination hey.] 
1. An ass, or mule. 
2. A stupid or obstinate and wrong-headed fellow. 
Don/key-én'/sine, n. A small engine in steam- 
vessels, deriving its steam from the main engine, 
and used for pumping water into the boilers, rais- 
ing heavy weights, and like purposes. : 
DER Ely PUms, n. A steam-pump for feeding 
oilers. 
Dodn/na, n. [It. donna, Sp. dona, duena, Pg. dona. 
Pr. domna, dons, from Lat. domina, mistress, f. of 
dominus, master. See Don.] <A lady; madam; 
mistress ; —the title given a lady in Italy. 
Dodn/nat, n. [Corrupted from do naught.| A good- 
for-nothing, lazy fellow. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. ; 


Doén/nism, n. [From don, q. v.] (Lng. Universities.) 
Self-importance; distance and loftiness of carriage. 
{ Colloq.] Huber. 
Donor, n. [Fr. donneur, from donner; Lat. dona- 
tor, from donare. See DONEE.] 
1. One who gives or bestows; one who confers 
any thing gratuitously; a benefactor. 
2. (Law.) One who grants an estate; in later use, 


one who confers a power. Kent. 
Don/ship, n. [See Don.] The quality or rank of 
a gentleman or knight. Hudibras. 


Don/zel, n. [It. donzello, Sp. doncel, Pr. donsel, O. 
Fr. danzel, danoisiel, Lat. as if dominicillus, dimin- 
utive of dominus, master. Cf. Don.] A young 
man following arms and not yet knighted; a young 
squire or attendant. [Obs.] ‘My dear donzel.” 

Beau. § Fi. 

Doob/-grass,n. [Hind. diib.] (Bot.) A perenni- 
al, creeping grass, the Cynodon dactylon, highly 
prized, in Hindostan, as food for cattle, and accli- 
mated in the southern part of the United States. 
[Written also dowb-grass.] 

Doo/dle (doo/dl), n. [Perhaps contracted and cor- 
rupted from do ype ath A trifler; a simple fellow. 

Doo/dle-sack, n. [Ger. dudelsack.]| The Scotch 


bagpipe. [Prov. Eng.) 
Dook,n. <A piece of wood inserted in a brick wall 


for the purpose of attaching finishing pieces; a 
plug, or wooden brick. [Scot.] 
Doole, n. Same as DOLE. Spenser. 
Doo/ly, n. An apparatus for conveying persons or 
things upon men’s shoulders; a palanquin; a litter. 
[ ast Indies.] 

Having provided doolies, or little bamboo chairs slung on 
four men’s shoulders, in which I put my papersand boxes, we 
next morning commenced the ascent. D. Hooker. 

Doom, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DOOMED; p. pr, & vb. n. 
DOOMING.] [See infra. 

1. To form judgment; to judge; to decree; hence, 
to fix irrevocably, as by facts. [ Obs.] Ae PLOT eas 
thou didst not doom So strictly.’ Milton. 

2. To pronounce sentence or judgment on; to 
condemn; to consign by a decree or sentence; to 
destine by way of penalty; as, a criminal doomed to 
chains or death. 

Absolves the just, and dooms the guilty souls. Dryden. 

3. To ordain as penalty; hence, to mulct or fine. 

Have I tongue to doom my brother's death? Shak. 

4. To assess a tax upon, by estimate or at disere- 
tion. [New England.] Pickering. 

5. To destine; to fix irrevocably the fate or direc’ 
tion of; to fate. 

A man of genius... doomed to struggle with difficulties. 


6. A person wearing a domino. Done (dtin, 57), p. p. from do, and formerly the in- 
7. (pl.) A game played by two or more persons, finitive of the same verb. 
with twenty-eight pieces of ob- 1. Performed; executed; finished. 
long ivory, &c., plain at the back, 2. [O. Eng. done, from Fr. donné, corrupted, as 
| 
| 


Macaulay. 

Doom, n. [A-S., O. Sax., Dan. & Sw. dom, Icel. 

domr, D. doem, Goth. doms, O. H, Ger. tom, twom. 
See DEEM.] 


but on the face divided by a line used in law, to doné, or done, from donner ive suo g 8 re " ” 
y * "2 , Oo eee 1. Discriminating opinion or judgment; cia é $ 
. 7 %?, 2 


in the middle, and indented with to issue, from Lat. donare, to give.] Given out; 
spots from a one to double-six; issued; made public;—used chiefly in the clause 
the game consists in matching concluding, or expressing the date of, a proclama- 
the number of spots on either tion or other public document emanating from an 


; 
ination; discernment. [Obs.] 9 
=f 


And there he learned of things and haps to come, $. we 
Fair 7 





To give foreknowledge true, and certain doom. 


outer end of the pieces, as they Dominos. official source. _2. Judicial sentence; penal decree; condemna- 
lie when played. Hoyle. |Do-nee’,n. [Fr. donné, p. p. of donner, from Lat,; tion ; determination affecting unfavorably one’s Ms 
8. One of the pieces with which the game of dom-| donare. See DONATE.] state. : ; : wa 
inos is played. Hoyle. | 1. The person to whom a gift or donation is made. “ta a AS eps redemption, all bern * 4, 
Dom/i-niis, n.; pl. DOM/I-NI, ([Lat., master, 2. (Law.) Anciently, one to whom lands were ust have been lost, adjudged 6 Sassi Le 


By doom severe. Milton. 


given; in later use, one to whom lands and tene- ¢ : . : 
ments are given in tail; in modern use, the party on 3. That to which one is doomed or sentenced; 


whom a power is conferred for execution, some- penalty; retribution; unhappy fate or destiny. 
times called the appointor. Kent. Homely household task shall be her doom. Dryden. 
Ddn/et, n. Same as DONAT, q. V. From the same foes, at last, both felt their doom. Pope. 
Dodn/go-lii/wee,n. [D.] (Geog.) A native or in- _Syn.— Sentence ; condemnation; decree; fate; des- 
habitant of Dongola, in Nubia, Africa. tiny; lot. 
Do/ni, n. (Naut.) A clumsy kind of vessel, having | Doom/age, n. A penalty or fine for neglect. [Zocal, 
one mast, with a long sail, used on the coast of Coro-| | New England.] 
mandel and Ceylon. Ogilvie. | Doom/ful, a. Full of condemnation or destructiv: 
Do-nif/er-otis, a. [Lat. donum, gift, from dare, to power. [Rare] “The infectious slime that doom- 
give, and ferre, to bear.] Bearing gifts. [Rare.] Jul deluge left.’ — Draytor 


ee 
B, &, 1,6, a9, 0mB: a, é, 1, 5, U, ¥, short; care, fir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; tone fér, dg, wolf, food, foot; & 4 


ora 
1. Master; sir;—a title of respect formerly ap- | 
plied to clergymen, gentlemen, the nobility, &c. 
2. (Law.) A lord or master; one having control 
of, or property in, a thing; owner; proprietor. 
Burrill. 
DG'mite (49), . (Min.) A grayish, earthy variety 
of trachyte;—so called from the Puy-de-Dome in 
Auvergne, France, where it is found. 
Don, n. [Sp. & Pr. don, Pg. dom, dono, It. donno, 
from Lat. dominus, master. } 
1. Sir; Mr.; Signior; —a title in Spain, formerly 
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"2 Do-ree 


DOOM-PALM 


Doom/-piilm, n. (Bot.) A species of palm-tree (Ay- 
phene Thebaica), highly valued in Egypt for vari- 
ous uses. [Written also dowm-palin.] Simmonds. 

Dooms/day, n. [From doom and day, q. v.] | Writ- 
ten also domesday. ] 


1. A day of sentence or condemnation. ‘ My 
body’s doomsday.” Shak. 
2. The day of the final judgment. ‘I could not 
tell till doomsday.” Chaucer. 


Dooms/day-book, n. [See supra.] A book com- 
piled by order of William the Conqueror, containing 
p survey of all the lands in England, their ownership, 
value, &c. It consists of two volumes, a large folio 
and a quarto. Leen also domesday-book. | 

Doowm/ster, n. The public executioner in Scotland, 
who, formerly, when criminals were condemned to 
die, repeated over the sentence in the judge’s words, 
adding, ‘‘ This I pronounce for doom.” [ Obs. 

W. Scott. 

Door, n. [A-S. duru, dure, dur, dora, O. Sax. dur, 
dor, Teel. a yr, Dan. & Sw. ddr, D. deur, Goth. daur, 
O.H. Ger. turi, door, tor, gate, N. H. Ger. thiir, 
thor, Ir. dor, doras, dorus ; W. dor, drws, Lith. 
durrys, Russ. dverj, Gr. dipa, Lat. fores, Skr. dvar, 
dvara. 

1. An opening inthe wall of a house or of an 
apartment, for going in and out at; an entrance- 
way. 

Vino the same end, men several paths may tread, 
As many doors into one temple lead. Denham. 

2. The frame of boards, or other material, usually 
turning on hinges, by which an entrance-way into a 
house is closed and opened. 

At last he came unto an iron door 
That fast was locked. Spenser. 

3. Avenue; passage; means of approach or ac- 
cess. 

I am the door; by me if any man enter in, he shall be 
saved. John x. 9. 

4, An entrance-way, and the apartment or house 
to which it leads. 

Martin’s office is now the second door in the street. Arbuthnot. 

In doors, or within doors, within the house; under cov- 
er. — Next door to, near to; bordering on. 

A riot unpunished is but next door toatumult. JL’ Lstrange. 
— Out of doors, or without doors, and, colloquially, out 
doors, out of the house, in open air, abroad; hence, 
away; lost. 
His imaginary title of fatherhood is out of doors. Locke. 
— To lie at one’s door, to be imputable or chargeable to. 
If I have failed, the fault lies wholly at my door. Dryden. 


Ddor’-ease, n. The frame which incloses a door. 

Door’ga,n. (Myth.) A Hindoo divinity, the consort 
of Siva, represented with ten arms. | Written also 
Durga.) Malcom. 

Dodor/ing, n. <A door-case. [Obs.] Milton. 

Dodor!-keep/er, n. One who guards the entrance 
of a house or apartment; a porter; a janitor. 

Door’-nail, nm. The nail or knob on which the 
knocker of a door strikes; hence the phrase, dead 
as a door-nail. 

Door’-piate, n. A plate on a door, giving the name 
or business of the resident. 

DoGor!’-stéad, n. Entrance or place of adoor. [Obs. 
-or local.]} Warburton. 

DGor’-stone,n. The stone at a threshold. 

Dodor’-st6p, n. (Carp.) One of the pieces of 
wood against which a door shuts in its frame. 

Door’=-way, n. The passage of a door; entrance- 
way into a room or house. 

Dodor’-way-plane’, n. (Arch.) The space be- 
tween the, door-way, properly so called, and the 
larger door-archway within which itis placed. It 
is often richly ornamented with sculptured figures. 

Ddp,v.i. (Cf. DaBand Drv.] To dip. [ Obs.] Holland. 

Dop,n. Adip; alowcourtesy. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Ddp’per,n. One who dips; hence, in contempt, an 
Anabaptist. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Ddq/uet (ddk/et), m. A warrant. See DocKET. 

Dor, n. [A-S. dora, drone, locust, D. tor, torre, 
Lat. tawrus, a kind of beetle.] (#ntom.) The black- 
beetle, or the hedge-chafer, a species of Scarabeus ; 
—called also dorr, dor-beetle, or dorr-beetle, and 
dorr-fly. 

Dor, v.t. To make a fool of; to deceive. [Obs.] 

B. Jonson. 


Written also dorr.] 
Dor, n. [From dor, beetle. Cf. Hum and Humsua. 
A trick, joke, or deception. Beau. § Fl. 
To give one the dor, to make a fool of him. [ Obs.] Fletcher. 
- wa’do,n. (Sp. dorado, gilt, from dorar, to gild.] 
. 1. A southern constellation, containing six stars; 
+ called also Xiphias, or Swordfish. 


- (Ichth.) A large fish, aspecieés of the genus Cory- 


tena, or dolphin. 

? or Do/ree, 
n. (Ichth.) An acan- 
thopterygious fish 
(Zeus faber of Lin- 
neus). 


t=" The _— popular 
name in England is 
John-doree, or dory, 
well known to be a cor- 
ruption of jawne-dorée, 
i. e., golden-yellow. 
see Dory. 


6r’/=hawk, n. The 











DO/ri-an, 
Dorie, 





Dor/i-cism, 


Dor/man-¢y, n. 
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European species of the goat-sucker, Caprimulgus 
Booth. 


FEuropeéus. [Written also dorr-hawk.]} 
a. a Dorius, 

an Doricus, 
from Dores, Gr. Awptsis, the 
Dorians.] 

1. Pertaining to Doris, or 
the Dorian race,in ancient 
Greece; as, the Doric dia- 
lect. 

2. (Arch.) Belonging to, or 
resembling, the second order 
of columns, between the Tus- 
ean and Ionic. The Doric 
oe is op eras for sim- i 

icity and strength. eret 
! 3. Carus.) Of, jes relating to, Borie Order. 
one of the ancient musical modes or keys. Its char- 
acter was severity tempered with gravity and joy, 
adapted both to religious occasions and to war, 


The Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders. Milton. 


n. A phrase of the Dorie dialect. 





DO/rism, 
EDO! vis, n. 


mollusks without shells, having a flower-like, bran- 
chial tuft on the back. Carpenter. 
[From dormant, q. v.] State of 

being dormant; quiescence. Horsley. 
Dor’mant,a. [Fr., p. pr. of dormir, to sleep, Sp. 


& Pr. dormir, It. & Lat. dormire.] 

1. Sleeping; as, a dormant animal or person; 
hence, not in action or exercise; quiescent; at rest; 
not disclosed, asserted, or insisted on; as, dormant 
passions; dormant claims or titles. 


It is by lying dormant a long time, or being... very oe 
Burke. 


exercised, that arbitrary power steals upon a people. 


2. (Her.) Ina sleeping posture ; 
as, a lion dormant. 

Dormant partner (Com.), a partner 
who takes no share in the active busi- 
ness of a company or partnership, but 
is entitled to a share of the profits, 
and subject to a share in losses ;— called 
also sleeping or silent partner. — Dor- 
mant window, a dormer window. See 
DORMER. 

Doér/’mant, n. us Lat. dormitor, a large beam or 
sleeper.] (Arch.) The large beam lying across a 
room; a joist; — called also dormant-tree, dormond, 
and dormer. Halliwell. 

Doér/mer, 

Doér’mer-win/dow, 
n. (Literally, the win- 
dow of a sleeping apart- = 
ment. Fr. dormir, Lat. 
dormire, to sleep.] 
(Arch.)Awindow placed 
on the inclined plane of 
the roof of a house, the 
frame being placed ver- 





Dormant. 


tically on the rafters. 
[Written also  dor- 
mar.) Gwilt. : 


Dor/mi-tive, n. [Fr. 
dormitif, from Lat. dor- 
mire, to sleep.] (Med.) A 
medicine to promote sleep; an opiate; a narcotic; 
a soporific. Arbuthnot. 

D6x/mi-tive, a. Causing sleep; as, the dormitive 
properties of opium. Clarke. 

Dor!/mi-to-ry (50), n. [Lat. dormitorium, from dor- 
mitorius, of, or for, sleeping, from dormire, to 
sleep; Pr. dormitort, Sp., Pg., & It. dormitorio, Fr. 
dortotr.] 

1. A room, suite of rooms, or building, used to 
sleep in; a bed-room; sleeping-quarters, or sleep- 
ing-house; a lodging-house. Mortimer. 

2. A place where the bodies of the dead repose; 
a burial-place. [Obs.] 

My sister was interred ...in our dormitory, joining to the 
parish church. Bockm. 

Dor’mouse, n.; pl. DOR/MIGE, [Lat. dormire, Fr. 
dormir, to sleep, Proy. 
Eng. dorm, to doze; 
and mouse, q. V.] 
(Zo6l.) A small ro- 
dent mammal of the & 
genus Myoxuws, which 
lives on trees like the ¥ 
squirrel, and feeds on & 
acorns, nuts, &c.;— 
so called because, as 
cold weather comes 
on, it retires to its nest, and is usually torpid during 
the winter. Baird. 

Dorn, n. [Cf. Ger. dorn, D. doorn, thorn, and Ger, 
dornjisch, stickleback.] (Jchth.) A fish; the thorn- 
back, one of the ray family. Carew. 

Dé6r/nie, n. <A coarse sort of damask made at 
Tournay (in Flemish Dornick), and used for hang- 
ings, &c.; also, a kind of table-linen made at the 
same place. [Written also darnex, darnick, dar- 
nic, and dornek.] [Obs.] Halliwell. 

D6ér/nock, n. A species of stout, figured linen, 
made, originally, at Dornock, in Scotland. Ure. 

Do'ron,n. (Gr, ddépor, gift, from diddvat, to give.] 


Dormer-window. 





Dormouse. 


Do-vdi'é-etime, n. 
plants; leopard’s-bane. 
Dorp, n. 


Dorr, n. 
Dorr, v. t. 


D6yr’rer, n. 
Dorv/-f1F, n. 


Dorr’/-hawk, n. 
Doxr’sal, a. 


Dor’sale, n. 
Dorse,n. [O.Fr. ders, derselet, A-N. dorsal, L. Lat. 


[Lat. Doris, Gr. Awpis, the daughter of 
Oceanus and wife of Nereus.] (Zodl.) A genus of 


Dor’sel, n. 
2 


Do6r’ser, n. 
Dor’/si-bran/chi-ate, a. 


Dor-sif/er-otis, ) a. 
Dor-sip’a-rots, 


BDor-sté'ni-a, n. 
? 





DOr! seme, n. 


| Do/ry, n. A canoe or small boat. 
Dose, n. 





D3Ss/el, n. 


Do-s6l/o0-gy, n. 


Dds/ser, n. 
? 


DSHsil, n. 


Dést (dist). 
DOt, n. 


DOT 
1. A gift; apresent. [Obs.] 
2. A measure of three inches. Ash. 
(Bot.) A genus of composite 


L. Ger. & D. dorp, N. H. Ger. dorf, 
O. H. Ger. dor, thorf, Goth. thaurp, O. Sax. thorp, 
tharp, Icel. thorp, Sw. & Dan. torp, allied to Lat. 
turba, crowd, throng, Gr, ripBn. See Tnorrr.] A 
small village. [ Ols.] ‘‘A mean fishing dorp,” Howell. 
See Dor. 

1. To deceive. 


[Obs.] See Dor, v. f. 
2. To deafen with noise. 


(Rare.] Halliwell, 
A drone; a sleeper; a lazy person. 
Pere ‘“Gentlemen content to live idle themselves, 
ike dorrers.” More. 
See Dor, n. 

See DOR-HAWK. 

[Fr. & Sp. dorsal, It. dorsale, L. Lat. 
dorsalis, Lat. dorsualis, from dorsum, the back.] 
Pertaining to the back; as, the dorsal fin of a fish; 
dorsal awn of a seed. 

See DORSEL. 


dorsale, tapestry, so called because it is behind the 
back of one sitting down, dorsarium, dorserium 
ine to dorsale, from Lat. dorsum, the back.] 

Obs. 

1. A canopy. See DosEt. Sutton. 

2. The back of a book. “A choice library of 
books, all richly bound, with gilt dorses.” Wood. 
1. A pannier. See DossER. 

2. A kind of woolen cloth. 

3. A rich canopy or screen hanging at the back of 
a throne or chair of state; adosel. [Written also 
dorsale. | 
See DossER. 
[Lat. dorswm, the back, 
and branchl@, q.v.] (Physiol.) Having the bran- 
chie distributed along the back, as some mollusks. 
[Lat. dorsum, the back, and 
Serre, to bear, produce, pa- 
rere, to bring forth, bear; Fr. dorsifére.] ( Bot.) 
Bearing or producing seeds on the back of the 
leaves, as the ferns. 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, several 
species of which afford the contrayerva root, which 
is diaphoretic and stimulant, and is used in medi. 
cine as a tonic. 

[Lat., back of aman or beast; ridge 

of a hill.] 


1. The ridge of a hill. Walton. 

2. (Conch.) The upper surface of the body of a 
caer when itis so held that the aperture is down- 
ward. 


Dér/tour,)n. [Hither contracted from dormiture, 
| Dort/iire, 


dormitory, q. V., oY, more probably, 
corrupted from Fr. dortots, from Lat. dormitori- 


wm.| A dormitory. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Do/’ry,n. (Corrupted from jaune-dorée, golden-yel- 
low. See DorEE.] (Jchth.) A fish (Zeus faber), 


called also John-dory, much esteemed by epicures. 
Marryat. 
[Fr. dose, from Gr. déars, a giving, that 
which is given, in medicine, dose, from didovac, to 
give; It. dose, dosa, Sp. dosa, dosis.] 

1. The quantity of medicine given or prescribed 
to be taken at one time. 

Iam for curing the world by gentle alteratives, not by vio- 
lent doses. W. Irving. 

2. A sufficient quantity; a portion; as much as 
one can take, or as falls to one to receive. 

3. Any thing nauseous that one is obliged to take; 
a disagreeable portion thrust upon one. 


As fulsome a dose as you shall give him, he shall readily 
take it down. South. 


Dose,v.t. [imp.& p.p. DOSED (dost); p. pr. & vb. n. 


DOSING.] [Fr. doser, L. Lat. dosare. See supra.] 
1. To proportion, as a medicine, properly to the 
patient or disease; to form into suitable doses. 
2. To give doses to; to give medicine or physic 
to; to give potions to constantly and without need. 
3. To give any thing nauseous to. 
[See DorsE.] (Arch.) A rich tapestry 
hanging at the back of an altar, designed both as 
an ornament and to hide the wall; also a hanging in 
a dining-hall behind the seats of the guests; also, 
an ornamental cover for the back of a chair or 
throne. [Written also dorsale and dosser.] 
Fairholt. Weale. 
(Gr. déots, thing given, and \dyos, 
treatise.] A treatise on doses of medicine; posol- 
ogy. [Rare. Ogilvie. 
L. Lat. dosserum, for dorserum, dor- 
serium, dorsarium, dorsuarium, from Lat. dorsum, 
the back; Fr. dossier, bundle, bundle of papers, 
from dos, equivalent to Lat. dorsum.] [Written also 
dorsel and dorser.] A pannier, or basket. ‘ Riding 
from market one day ’twixt her dossers.” Beau. § Jl. 
(O. Eng. dosti, doselle, faucet of a bar- 
rel, dossel, wisp of hay or straw to stop up an aper- 
ture in a barn, O. Fr. dosil, dousil, dwisi], dusil, 
spigot, L. Lat. duciculus, ducillus, ducilis, from 
Lat. ducere, to lead, draw.] (Surg.) A pledget or 
portion of lint made into a cylindric form, or the 
shape of a date. 
The second person of do. 
[O. Eng., small lump or pat, Prov. Eng., a 
gingerbread nut, perhaps corrupted from jot, q. v., 
ee 
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DOT 
or allied to A-S. dyttan, Eng. dit, to close or shut 
up. Cf. also TITTLE.] 

1. A small point or spot, made with a pen or 
other pointed instrument; a speck, used in marking 
a writing or other thing. 

2. (Fr. dot, from Lat. dos, dotis, eee (Law.) 
A marriage portion; dowry. [Lowisiana. 

D5t, v. ft. fimP- & p. p. DOTTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DOTTING. 

1. To mark with dots or specks. 

2. To mark or diversify with small detached ob- 
jects; as, a landscape dotted with cottages, or 
clumps of trees. 

D5dt, v.i. To make dots or specks. 

DO’tage, n. [From dofte, q. v.] 1. Feebleness or imbe- 
cility of understanding or mind, particularly in old 
age; childishness of old age; senility; as, a yener- 
able man, now in his dotage. 

This we childishness and dotage call. Davies. 

Capable of distinguishing between the infancy and the 
dotage of Greek literature. Macauay. 

2. Excessive fondness; weak and foolish affection. 
“The dotage of the nation on presbytery.” Burnet. 

Dd/tal, a. (Lat. dotalis, from dos, dotis, marriage 
portion, dowry; Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. dotal, It. do- 
tale. See DoTE, n.] Pertaining to dower, or a wo- 
man’s marriage portion ; constituting dower, or 
comprised in it; as, a dotal town. Garth. 

Dod'tant, n. [From dote, q.v.] A dotard; a driv- 
eler. [Obs.] Shak. 

Dd’tard, n. [From dote, q. v.] A man whose 
intellect is impaired by age; one in his second 
childhood. 

‘The sickly dotard wants a wife. Prior. 
DO/tard-ly, a. Like a dotard; weak. [Obs.] More. 
DO’/ta-ry,. The state of being a dotard; dotage. 

Obs. Drayton. 

Do-ta/tion, n. [L. Lat. dotatio, from Lat. dotare, 
to endow, from dos, dotis, dower; Fr. & Pr. dota- 
tion, Sp. dotacion, It. dotazione. See Dore, n.] 

1. The act of endowing, or bestowing a marriage 
portion on a woman. 

2. Endowment; establishment of funds for sup- 
port, as of a hospital or eleemosynary corporation. 

Blackstone. 

Bee [Lat. dos, dotis, dowry, from dare, to 

give. 


1. A marriage portion; a dowry. [Obs.] See 
Dor, n. 2. Wyatt. 

2. (pl.) Natural gifts or endowments. [obs.} 

B, Jonson. 

Dote,v.i. [imp. & p. p. DOTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

poTinG.] [O. D. doten, N. D. dutten, W. dotio, 

dotiaw ; Fr. radoter, O. Fr. redoter, to dote, rave, 
talk idly or senselessly.j [Written also doat.] 

1. To be weak-minded, silly, or idiotic; to have 
the intellect impaired, especially by age, so that the 
mind wanders or wavers; to drivel. 

Time has made you dote, and vainly tell 
Of arms imagined in your lonely cell. Dryden. 

He survived the use of his reason, ... and doted long before 
he died. South. 

2. To be excessively or foolishly fond; to love 
to excess; to be weakly affectionate ; — with on or 
Upon. 

Shak. 
Pope. 
A foolish or weak-minded person; an im- 

Halliwell. 
“ Senseless speech and 


Sing, siren, for thyself, and I will dote. 

What dust we dote on when ’tis man we love! 

Dobte, n. 
becile; a dotard. 

DGt/ed, a. Stupid. [0bs.] 

~ doted ignorance.” Spenser. 

Ddt/er, n. 1. One who dotes; a man whose under- 

standing is enfeebled by age; a dotard. Burton. 

2. One who is excessively fond, or weakly in 
love. 

D6th (dtith), The third person of do. 

DoOt/ing-ly, adv. In a doting manner}; foolishly; 
unduly fondly. 

Dot/ing-ness, n. 1. Mental weakness like that 
resulting from old age; imbecility, 

2. Excessive fondness. 

DOt/ish, a. Foolish; weak; imbecile, Scott. 

DOt/tard, n. [For dotard, from dote, to decay, im- 
pair.] A decayed tree. Bacon. 

D6t’ted, p. a. Marked with dots or small spots; di- 
versified with small, detached objects. 

Dotted note (Mus.), a note followed by a dot to indicate 
an increase of length equal to one half of its simple 
value; thus, a dotted semibreve is equal to three croteh- 
ets, and a dotted quarter to three eighth notes. — Dotled 
rest, a rest lengthened by a dot in the same manner asa 
dotted note. 


(=> Notes and rests are sometimes followed by two 
dots, to indicate an increase of length equal to three 
quarters of their simple value, and they are then said 
to be double-dotted. 


























See 
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DSt/ter-el, a. Covered or overgrown with dodder; 
doddered, [Obs.] Ascham. 
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DSt/ter-el, ) n. [From 
Ddt/trel, dote,q.v.] —< 
1. (Ornith.) A wad- 
ing bird (Charadrius 
Morinellus), a conge- 
ner of the plovers. It 
is said to imitate the 
action of the fowler, 
and to be easily taken 

by stratagem. 

In catching of dotterels 
we see how the foolish 
bird playeth the ape in 
gestures. Bacon. 

2. A silly fellow; a dupe; a gull. Barrow. 

Dowane (doo-in’), n. ([Fr., Pr. doana, It. doya- 
na, Sp. aduana, L. Lat. doana, dwana, doghana, 
dohana, from Per.— Ar. diwdn, daywdn, council 
of state, senate, tribunal of justice or revenue, ac- 
count-book. Cf. DivAn.] A custom-house. 

Dowanéter (d60/a-neer’), n. [Fr., from dowane, q.v.] 
An officer of the French customs. Gray. 

Dgu/ay Bible (doo/a-). [From Douay, or Douai, 
a town in France.] An English translation of the 
Scriptures, sanctioned by the Roman Catholic 
church. [Written also Doway Bible.] 


Dotterel. 





Doub/-grass,n. See DOOB-GRASS. 
Dowb/le (dtib’)),a. _[Fr. double, Pr. & Sp. doble, It. 


doppio, Pg. dobre, dobro, trom Lat. duplus, double, 
twice as large or much, from duplex, twofold, dou- 
ble, from duo, two, and plicare, to fold, D. & Sw. 
oon. H. Ger. doppelt, L. Ger. dubbelt, Dan. dob- 
elt, 
1. Twofold; multiplied by two; increased by its 
equivalent. 
Let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me. 2 Kings ii. 9. 
Darkness and tempest make a double night. Dryden. 
2. In pairs; presenting two in a set together; 
coupled; made up of two mutual equivalents or 
corresponding parts. 
The swan, on still St. Mary’s lake, 
Floats double, swan and shadow. Wordsworth. 
3. Divided into two; vacillating; hence, deceit- 
ful; acting two parts, one openly and the other se- 
cretly. 





And with a double heart do they speak. Ps. xii. 2. 


4. (Bot.) Having several rows of petals formed 
by cultivation from stamens and carpels. See 
DOUBLE-FLOWER. 

Double counterpoint (Mus.), that species of counter- 
point or composition, in which two of the parts maybe 
inverted, by setting one of them an octave higher or lower. 
— Double note (Mus.), a note of double the length of the 
semibreve or minim; a breve. See BREVE. — Double re- 
Fraction. (Opt.) See REFRACTION. 

Doib/le (dtib/1), adv. Twice; twofold, 

I was double their age. Swift. 

[tS Double is often used in composition, denoting two 
ways, or twice the number or quantity. 

Dowtib/le (dtib/l), vt. [imp. & p. p. DOUBLED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. DOUBLING.] [Fr. doubler, Pr. & Sp. 
doblar, Pg. dobrar, It. doppiare, Lat. duplare, from 
duplus, and duplicare, from duplex. See supra.) 

1. To increase by adding an equal number, quan- 
tity, length, value, or the like; to multiply by two; 
to make twice as great; to duplicate; as, to dowble 
a sum of money; to dowble a number, a length, and 
the like. 

Double six thousand, and then treble that. Shak. 


2. To make of two thicknesses or folds by turning 
or bending together in the middle; to fold one part 
upon another part of; as, to double the leaf of a 
book, and the like;— often followed by up ; as, to 
double up a sheet of paper or cloth. Prior. 

3. To be the double of; to exceed by twofold; to 
contain or be worth twice as much as. 

Thus re-enforced, against the adverse fleet, 
Still doubling ours, Prince Rupert leads the way. Dryden. 

4. To pass around or by; to march or sail round, 
80 ag to reverse the direction of motion. 

Sailing along the coast, he doubled the promontory of 
Carthage. Knolles. 

5. (Mil.) To unite, as ranks or files, so as to form 
one. 

Dowtib/le, v.i. 1. To be increased to twice the sum, 
number, quantity, length, or value; to increase or 
grow to twice as much. 

’Tis observed in particular nations, that within the space of 
three hundred years, notwithstanding all casualties, the num- 
ber of men doubles. Burnet. 

2. To return upon one’s track; to turn and go 
back over the same ground, or in an opposite direc- 
tion, 


Doubling and turning like a hunted hare. Dryden. 
Dovbling and doubling with laborious walk. Wordsworth. 
3. To play tricks; to use sleights; to play false. 


What penalty and danger you accrue, 
If you be found to double. J. Webster. 


4. (Print.) To set up a word or phrase a second 
time by mistake. 
To double upon (Mil.), to inclose between two fires. 
Dowtib/le, n. [Lat. duplum, from duplus. See 
DOUBLE, a.] 
1. Twice as much; twice the number, sum, quan- 
tity, length, value, and the like, 


If the thief be found, let him pay dowble. Lax. xxii. 7. 
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DOUBLER 


2. That which is doubled over or together; a 
doubling; a plait; a fold. 
Rolled up in seven-fold double 
Of plagues. Marston. 
3. A turn or circuit in running to escape pur- 
suers; hence, a trick; a shift; an artifice. 
These men are too well acquainted with the chase to be 
flung off by any false steps or doubles. Addison. 
4. Something precisely equal or counterpart to 
another; a counterpart. 
My charming friend... has, I am almost sure, a double, 
who preaches his afternoon sermons for him. Atlantic Monthly. 
5. A kind of beer of unusual, or twice the com- 
mon, strength; strong beer. [ Obs.] “ Here’s a pot 
of good double.” Shak. 
6. A roofing slate of the smallest size used, meas- 
uring about one foot by one foot and six inches. 
Ogilvie. 
Doitib/le-base, (Mus.) The largest and low- 
Dotib/le-biass, est-toned instrument in the vio- 
lin form; the contra-basso or violino. 
Dowtib/le-bit/ing, a. Biting or cutting on either 
side; as, a dowble-biting ax. Dryden. 
Dothb/le-bréast/ed, a. Folding or lapping over 
on the breast, with a row of buttons and button- 
holes on each side; as, a double-breasted waistcoat 
or coat. 
Dotib/le-chiirge, v,é, To charge or intrust with 
a double portion. Shak. 
Dotib/le=-déal/er, n. One who acts two different 
parts; a deceitful, trickish person; one guilty of 
duplicity. D Estrange. 
Dotb/le-déal/ing, n. Artifice; duplicity; deceit- 
ful practice; the profession of ome thing and the 


be: 


practice of another. Shak. 
Dowib/le-d¥e, v.¢. To dye twice over. Dryden. 
Doiib/le-éa/gle, n. A gold coin of the United 


States, worth twenty dollars. 
Douwble-entendre (doo/bl-éng-ting’dr), n. [Fr. 
double, double, and entendre, to mean. This is a 
barbarous compound of French words. The true 
French equivalent is double entente.] A word or ex- 
pression admitting of a double interpretation, one 
of which is often obscure or indelicate. 
Dotib’/le-én/try, 1». A mode of book-keeping in 
which two entries are made of every transaction, 
one on the Dr., or left hand, side of one account, 
and the other on the Cr., or right hand, side of an- 
other account, in order that the one entry may 
check the other, 
Dotib/le-eyed (dtib/l-id), a. 
countenance. Spenser. 
Dotib/le-fac¢e, n. Duplicity; the acting of differ- 
ent parts, or the expressing of different opinions or 


feelings. 
Doitib/le-faced (dtib/1-fast), a. Showing two faces 
Milton. 


or facings; deceitful; hypocritical. 

Dowtb’le-first,n. (Lng. Universities.) One who 
gains at examinations the highest honor both in the 
classics and mathematics, Bristed, 

Doitb/le-flow’er, n. (Bot.) A flower having sev- 
eral rows of petals, as the result of cultivation, the 
petals being multiplied from a single into many 
rows by a conversion of the stamens, or stamens and 
carpels, into petals, Gray. 

Doitib/le-gZéar, n. (Mach.) The gearing attached 
to the headstock of a lathe to vary its speed ; —called 
also back-gear. 

Doutb/le-hand/ed, a. Having two hands; deceit- 
ful. Glanville, 

Doub/le-héad/ed, a. Having two heads; bicipital. 


Having a deceitful 


Dowtb/le-heirt’/ed (dttb’/lhirt/ed), a Having a 
false heart; deceitful; treacherous. Shak. 
Dotib/le-lick, v. t. To lock with two bolts; to 
fasten with double security. Tatler. 


Doitib/le-milled, a. Twice milled or fulled, to 
render more compact or fine; —said of cloth; as, 
double-milled kerseymere. 

Dowtb/le-mind’ed, a. Having different minds at 
different times ; unsettled ; wavering; unstable; 
undetermined. Jas.i. 8. 

Dotib/le-mess, n, 1. The state of being double or 
doubled. 

2. Duplicity; insincerity. Chaucer. 

Dotib/le-Se/tave, n. (Mus.) An interval composed 
of two octaves, or fifteen notes, in diatonic progres- 
sion; a fifteenth, 

Dotib’/le-pléa, 7. 
distinct matters in answer to the declaration, where 
either of such matters alone would be a suffici 
bar to the action. Step ae 

Dowtib/le-quar’rel, n. (Eccl. Law.) A complaint 
of the clerk to the archbishop against an inferior 
ordinary, for delay of justice. Burrill, 

Dowtib/le-quick, n. (Jil.) The fastest time or step, 
in marching, next to the run, requiring one hundred 
and sixty-five steps, each thirty-three inches in 
length, to be taken in one minute. The degree of 
swiftness may vary in urgent cases, and the number 
of steps be thus increased up to one hundred and 
eighty per minute. ; 

Dotib/le-quick, a. (Mil.) Performed in the time 
called double-quick ; as, a dowble-quick step or 
march, 

Dowtb’le-quick, v. 7. & f. 
cause to move, in double-quick time. r 

Dotib/ler, n. 1. One who, or that which, doubles. 
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~ Doubt (dout), v. 7. 


aeposve heard the story, but I dowbt the truth of it. 


Doubt (dout), n. 
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DOUBLE-SALT | 


9. An instrument for augmenting a very small 
quantity of electricity, so as to render it manifest by 
sparks or the electrometer. 

Doitdb/le-salt, n. (Chem.) A compound salt consist- 
ing of two salts in chemical combination, as com- 
mon alum, which contains sulphate of alumina and 
sulphate of potash. 

Dowtb/le-shade, v.¢. To double the natural dark- 
ness of a place. Mitton. 

Dotb/le-shin/ing, a. Shining with double luster. 

_ “The sports of double-shining day.” Sidney. 

Powtb/le-star, n. (Astron.) Two stars so near to 
each other as to be seen separate by means of a 
telescope only. 

{@- Such stars may be only optically near to each 
other, or physically connected so that they revolve round 
their common center of gravity, and in the latter case are 
called also binary stars. 


Doitib/let (dtb/let), n. [O. Fr. doublet, diminutive 
of double, double; Pr. doblier.] 

1. Two of the same kind; a pair; a couple. 

2. (Print.) A word or phrase unintentionally 
doubled, or set up the second time. 

3. The inner garment of a man; a waistcoat or 
vest; —so called with respect to the cloak or outer 
garment, or from being double for warmth, or be- 
cause it makes the dress double. 

4. (Lapidary Work.) A counterfeit stone, com- 

osed of two pieces of crystal, with a color between 
them, so that they have the same appearance as if 
the whole substance of the crystal were colored. 

5. (Opt.) An arrangement of two lenses for a 
microscope, designed to correct spherical abberra- 
tion and chromatic dispersion, thus rendering the 
object more clear and distinct. Wollaston. 


Dowib/le-thriad/ed (dtib’l-thréd/ed), a, Consist- 
ing of two threads twisted together. 
Dotib/le-téngued (dttb/l-titingd), a. Making con- 


trary declarations on the same subject at different 
times; deceitful. 
Likewise must the deacons be grave, not doubled-tongued. 
1 Tin. iii. 8. 

Doitb/lets, n. pl. [See supra, and cf, Pr. doblier, 
dobler, draught-board.] 

1. A game played with dice upon tables, and 
bearing some resemblance to backgammon. [0bs.] 

2. Two dice, each of which, when thrown, has 
the same number of spots on the face lying upper- 
most; as, to throw doublets. 

3. A double meaning. [0bs.] Mason. 

Dowtib/le-vault,n. (Arch.) A vault or dome com- 
posed of two domes, one within the other, the inter- 
nal dome being of less altitude than the external, 
and made to harmonize with the proportions of the 
interior of the building, while the other receives the 
form suited to the exterior, the object being to give 
the roof the appearance of a dome both from with- 
out and within. 

Dowtb/ling, ». 1. The act of making double. 

2. (Her.) The lining of the mantle borne about 
the shield or escutcheon. 

3. (Slating.) The course of slates at the eaves of 
a house. Ogilvie. 

Dotib/ling-nail, n. A nail used in constructing 
the lining of the gun-ports in vessels of war. Clarke. 

Dotib-loon’ (dtib-loon’), n. [Fr. doublon, Sp. 
doblon, It. doblone, dobblone.. See DOUBLE, a.] A 
Spanish and Portuguese coin, of the value of from 
fifteen to nearly sixteen dollars. 

Doitib’ly (dtib/ly), adv. In twice the quantity; to 
twice the degree; as, doubly wise or good; to be 
doubly sensible of an obligation. Dryden. 

imp. & p. p. DOUBTED ; p. pr. & 

vb. 2. DOUBTING.] [O. Fr. doubter, N. Fr. douter, 

Pr. duptar, doptar, Sp. dudar, Pg. dwvidar, It. 

dubitare, dottare, Lat. dubitare, y. intens. from a 

primitive form dubare, from duo, two, like Gr. 

oon from dotoi, for déo, and Ger, zweifeln, from 
zwei. 

1. To waver or fluctuate in opinion; to hesitate ; 
to be in suspense; to be in uncertainty respecting 
any thing; to be undetermined. 


Even in matters divine, coneerning some things, we may 
lawfully doubt and suspend our judgment. Hooker. 


2. To fear; to be apprehensive; to suspect. 
I doubt there’s deep resentmentin his mind. Otway. 
yn.—To waver; fluctuate; hesitate; demur; scru- 
ple; question; suspect. 


Doubt (dout),v.¢. 1. To question or hold question- 
le; to withhold assent to; to dissent from; to 
esitate to believe; to withhold confidence from ; as, 


To admire superior sense, and doubt their own. 


2. To fear; to apprehend; to suspect. 


If they bring me out to be hanged to-morrow, as is much to 
be doubted they may. W. Scott. 


3. To stand in fear of; to regard with awe or 
dread. [Obs.] 


Turn ye to doubted knights. 
4, To fill with fear; to affright. [0bs.] 


The virtues of the valiant Caratach 
More doubt me than all Britain. 


Pope. 


Spenser. 


Beau. & Fi. 
[O. Fr. doubte, N. Fr. doute, Pr. 
dupte, dopte, Sp. duda, Pg. duvida, It. dubbio, dotta, 
Lat. dubium, from dubius, moving in two directions 
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alternately, wavering in opinion, doubting, doubt- 
ful. See supra.) 

1. A fluctuation of mind arising from defect of 
knowledge or evidence; uncertainty of mind; un- 
settled state of opinion; suspense; hesitation. 

Doubt is the beginning and the end of our efforts to know. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

2. Uncertainty of condition. 

Thy life shall hang in doubt before thee. Deut. xxviii. 66. 

3, Suspicion; fear; apprehension; dread. 

I stand in doubt of you. Gal. iv. 20. 
Nor slack her threatful hand for danger’s doubt, Spenser. 

4. Difficulty expressed or urged for solution; 
objection. 

To every doubt your answer is the same, Blackmore. 

Out of doubt, beyond doubt. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Doubt/a-ble, a. [O. Fr. doubtable, doutabdle, Sp. 
soe It. dubitabile, Lat. dubitabilis, from du- 
itare. 

1. Capable of being doubted; questionable. 

2. Worthy of being feared; formidable; redoubt- 


able. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Doubt/ance, n. State of being in doubt; uncer- 
tainty; doubt. [Obs.] Chaucer. 


Doubt/er, n. One who doubts; one whose opinion 
is unsettled; one who scruples. 

Doubt/fiul, a. 1. Not settled in opinion; undeter- 
mined; wavering; hesitating; as, we are doubtful 
of a fact, or of the propriety of a measure. 

2. Admitting of doubt; not obvious, clear, or cer- 
tain; questionable; not decided; not easy to be de- 
fined, classed, or named; as, a doubtful case, hue, 
claim, title, species, and the like. 

With doubtful feet and wavering resolution. Milton. 


Is it a great cruelty to expel from our abode the enemy of 
our peace, or even the doubtful friend [i. e., one as to whose 
sincerity there may be doubts]? Bancroft. 

3. Characterized by ambiguity; dubious; as, a 
doubtful expression. 

4, Of uncertain issue. 

We have sustained one day in doubtful fight. Dilton. 
The strife between the two principles had been long, fierce, 
and doubtful. Macaulay. 
5. Affected by fear; timorous. Spenser. 
Syn.—Wavering ; hesitating ; undetermined ; dis- 
trustful; dubious; uncertain; equivocal; obscure; am- 
biguous; problematical; questionable; precarious; haz- 
ardous. 

Doubt/ful-ly, adv. In a doubtful manner; dubi- 

ously; irresolutely; ambiguously; fearfully. 
Nor did the goddess doubt/ully declare. Driden. 


Doubt/ful-ness, n. 1. A state of being doubtful; 
dubiousness; instability of opinion. Watts. 
2. Uncertainty of meaning; ambiguity; indefi- 
niteness. Locke. 
3. Uncertainty of event or issue. Johnson. 
Doubt/ing-ly, adv. Ina doubting manner; dubi- 
ously ; without confidence. 
Doubt/less, a. Free from fear or apprehension of 
danger; secure. [Obs.] 
Pretty child, sleep doubtless and secure. Shak. 
Doubt/less, adv. Without doubt or question; un- 
questionably. 
Doubt/less-ly, adv. Unquestionably. [ Obs.] B. f: Fl. 
Doubt/otis, a Doubtful. [0bs.] Chaucer. 
Doue,n. (Zodl.) A monkey (Simia neme@us), re- 
markable for its varied and brilliant colors. Itisa 
native of Cochin China. Van der Heven. 
Douced, jn. [Fr. dowcet, diminutive of douz, 
Dou’cet, sweet, from Lat. dulcis, sweet; Pr. 
dousseé, dosset.| A musical instrument, supposed 
by some to be the dulcimer. [Obs.] Halliwell. 
Dougce’=pére, n. [Fr. les douze pairs, the twelve 
peers of France, renowned in romantic fiction.] 
One of the twelve peers of France. [Obs.] ‘‘ Look- 
ing like a doughty douce-pere.” Spenser. 


Dou’¢et, )n. [From Fr. doucet, sweet. See supra. ] 
Dow’set, 1. A custard. [Obs.] ‘Fresh cheese 


and dowsets.” 

2. Adouced. [0bs.] 
Bou/’¢et, n. See DOWCET. 
Pou-cetr! (doo/sfir’), 7. poe from douz, sweet; 

Pr. doussor, dolzor, Sp. dulzor, It. dolzore, dolcio- 
re, Lat. dulcor, from dulcis, sweet. ] 

1. A present or gift; especially one intended as a 

bribe. Burke. 

2. Gentleness and sweetness of manner; agreea- 

bleness. Chesterjicld. 

Dowche (doosh),n. [Fr. douche, It. doccia, from 
docciare, to flow, to pour, from Lat. as if ductiure, 
from ductwm, ducere, to lead, conduct (water).] A 
jet or current of water or vapor directed with con- 
siderable force upon some diseased part of the body 
with a view to benefit it medicinally. 

Dou/¢cine (doo/sén), n. [Fr.] (Arch.) The same as 
Cyma recta. See CYMA. 

Dotick’er (dtk/-), n. fee douck, for duck, q. v.] 
(Ornith.) The diver, a large water-bird of the genus 
Colymbus. [Prov. Eng.) é Ray. 

Deu/don, nm. A copper coin, current in the East 
Indies. 

Dough (dd), . [A-S. dah, dag, D. deeg, Icel. deig, 
Sw. deg, Dan. dej, deig, Ger. teig, Goth. daigs, from 
deigan, to form, mold.] Paste of bread; a mass 
of flour or meal moistened and kneaded, but not yet 
baked. 


Drayton. 
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DOVER’S POWDER 


My cake is dough, my undertaking has not come to 
maturity. Shak. 
Dough’-baked (d6/bakt), a. Imperfectly baked; 
hence, not brought to perfection; unfinished; and 


also, of weak or dull understanding. Halliwell. 
Dough/’-fage (dd/fas), m. One who is flexible, and 
easily molded. [U. S.] Bartlett. 


Dodugh/-faced (d0/fast), a. 
ble. [U. 8.] 

Dough/fa¢ge-ism (dd/-), n. The character of a 
dough-face; willingness to be led about by one of 
stronger mind or will; cowardly weakness; plia- 
bility. [U.S.] 

Dough/i-mess,n. The state of being doughy. 

Dough’/-knéad/ed, a. Soft; like dough. Milton, 

Dodugh/niit (dd/niit), m. A small, roundish cake, 
made of flour, eggs, and sugar, moistened with milk 
or with water, and fried in lard. 

Dough’ti-ly (dou'tily), adv. In a doughty manner. 

Dough’ti-mess (dou/-), n. [See Doucury.] The 
quality of being doughty; valor; bravery. 

Dough’ty (dou/t¥), a. [A-S. dohtig, dyhtig, brave, 
valiant, fit, useful, from A-8., O. Sax., & Goth. du- 
gan, to be able or strong, to be good, Icel. & Sw. 
duga, Dan. due, D. deugen, O. H. Ger. tugan, N. H. 
Ger. taugen; Sw. dygdig, virtuous, Dan. dygtig, 
Ger. tiichtig, able, fit.} Characterized by bravery ; 
valiant; eminent; noble; illustrious; redoubtable; 
as, a doughty hero. : 

Doughty families, hugging old musty quarrels to their hearts, 
buffet each other from generation to generation. Motley. 
(a> The word is now seldom used, except in irony or 

burlesque. 


Dough’y (dd/¥), a. 
pressure; pale. 
Dow-léefra-cy, n. 


Easily molded; plia- 


Like dough; soft; yielding to 
hak. 
[Gr. dodo, slave, and kparety, 


to rule. Cf, ARisTocRAcY.] A government b 
slaves. ‘‘A people... fallen under a doulocra- 
cy.?? Hare. 
Doum/-pilm,7n. See DOOM-PALM. 
Dour, a. Hard; inflexible; obstinate; bold; intrep- 
id; hardy. [Scot.] ‘‘A dour wife, a sour old 
carlin.” C. Reade, 


Dowrd,n. 1. (Bot.) The same as DURAMEN, 
2. A kind of grain or millet. See DuRRA. 
Douse, v.t. [imp.& p. p. DOUSED (doust); p. pr. & 
vb. 2. DOUSING.] [Cf. dowse, and O. D. donsen, to 
strike with the fist on the back, Sw. dunsa, to fall 
down violently and noisily, and Gr. déewy, fut. dicw, 
to plunge into. ] 
1. To thrust or plunge into water; to dip; to 
dowse. 
2. (Naut.) To strike or lower in haste; to slacken 
suddenly; as, douse the topsail. ; 
3. [Corrupted from douwt, gq. v.] To extinguish. 
“ Douse the glim.” W. Scott. 
Douse, v. t. To fall suddenly into water. Hudibras. 
Dous/ing-choéck, n. (Ship-building.) One of sev- 
eral pieces fayed across the apron and lapped on 
the knight-heads or inside stuff above the upper 
deck. Ogilvie. 
Dout,v.¢. [From do out, Cf. Dorr.] To put out; 
to extinguish. [Obs.] 


First in the intellect it douts the light. Sylvester. 


Doutfer,n. An extinguisher for candles. [Obs.] 

Douz/éave (dd0z/év), n. [From Fr. douze, twelve.] 
(Mus.) A scale of twelve degrees. 

Dove, n. ee duva, dufe, from diifan, to dive, 
O. Sax. dubha, dufa, 
Goth. dubo, Icel. du- 
fa, Sw. dufva, Dan. 
due, D. duif, O. D. 
duyve, O. H. Ger. tu- 
ba, duba, N. H. Ger. 
taube. Cf. Lat. co- 
lumba, dove, Gr. 
Ko\vpBos, KodrvpBis, 
diver, a sea-bird, 
from xodvuBav, to 
dive. ] 

1. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus Colwmba, or 
pigeon family, some species of which are domes- 
ticated, and all of gentle and inoffensive character ; 
a pigeon; especially, a tame pigeon. 

fae- The common dove, including the varieties called 
fan-tails, croppers, tumblers, carrier-pigeons, &c., is 
derived, as is believed, from the rock-pigeon, C. livia; the 
turtle-dove of Europe, celebrated for its sweet, plaintive 
note, is the C. turtur; the ring-dove, the largest of Eu- 
ropean species,is C. palumbus ; the Carolina turtle-dove 
is the Ectopistes Carolinensis. The dove is often em- 
ployed as the emblem of innocence, gentleness, and affec- 
tion; also in art and in the Scriptures as the typical 
emblem or symbol of the Holy Ghost. 


2. A word of endearment. ‘‘O my dove, let me 
hear thy voice.” Cant. ii. 14, 
Déve/-edte(dtiv/kdt), nm. A small building or box, 
raised to a considerable height above the ground, in 
which domestic pigeons breed; any apartment or 
house for doves. 
Dove/-eyed (dtiv’'id), a. Having eyes like a dove; 
meek-eyed; as, dove-eyed Peace. 
Dévelkie (-kY), n. An aquatic bird (Uria grylle) 
of the arctic regions. Kane. 
Dovel/let, n. A young or small dove. Booth, 
DO/ver’s Pow/der. [Eo called from Dover, its 
inventor, an English physician.] (Jfed.) A com- 
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“DOVE’S-FOOT 


pound of ipecacuanha, opium, and sulphate of pot- | Dowle, n. 


ash, designed as a sedative and sudorific. 
Dove’s!-foot, n. (Lot.) (a.) A species of geranium ; 
G. molle. Loudon. (b.) The columbine. [Prov. 
Eng.) Halliwell. 
Doéve/’ship, n. The possession of dove-like quali- 


tics. [Obs.] Hail 
Dove’tail, n. (Carp.) The manner of fastening 
boards or timbers 


together, by letting Capers eee 
one piece, in the ; 
form of a dove’s tail 

spread, or wedge 

reversal into a cor- LUT? 

responding cavity in 

another, so that it 


can not be drawn Dovetuils. 
out. 

Dove'tail, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DOVETAILED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n, DOVETAILING. | , ’ 

1. To unite by a tenon in form of a pigeon’s tail 
spread, let into a board or timber. ; 

2. To fit or connect strongly or skillfully; to fit 
ingeniously. 

He put together a piece of work so crossly indented and 
whimsically dovetailed .. . that it was indeed a very curious 
show. Burke. 

Déve/tail-joint, n. (Anat.) A suture or serrated 
articulation; as, of the bones of the head. Ogilvie. 
Dove’tail-mdid/ing, n. (Arch.) An ornament 
used in Norman architecture, consisting ofa rounded 
molding arranged so as to form a series of figures in 
the form of a dove’s tail. ; 
Dove/tail-saw, n. (Carp.) A saw, used in dove- 
tailing, having a thin plate about nine inches in 
length, fine teeth, and a rigid back of brass or 
iron. Ogilvie. 
Dov/ish, a. Like a dove; innocent. [Obs.] ‘Joined 
with dovish simplicity.” Latimer. 


Dow, 7. <A kind of vessel; a baggala; — called also 
dau. See BAGGALA. 

Dow, v. ¢t. To furnish with a dower; to endow. 
[ Obs.] Wycliffe. 


Dow/a-ble (dou/a-bl), a [From dow, for endow, 
q. v.; Fr. dover, to endow, Lat. dotare, from dos, 
dower, gift. Cf. Dore and DowerR.] Capable of 
being endowed; entitled to dower. Blackstone. 

Dow/a-ger, n. [From dowage. See Dower, and 
ef. Fr. douairiére, from douaire, dower. ] . 

1. (Eng. Law.) A widow endowed, or having a 
jointure; a widow who either enjoys a dower from 
her deceased husband, or who has property of her 
own brought by her to her husband on marriage, 
and settled on her after his decease. Blount. Burrill. 

2. A title given in England to a widow, to distin- 
guish her from the wife of her husband’s heir bear- 
ing the same name;—it is chiefly applied to the 
widows of personages of rank. 

Queen dowager, the widow of a king. 

Dow’cet, n. [Cf. Doucnt.] One of the testicles of 
a hart or stag. [Written also dowcct.] B. Jonson. 

Dow’dy,n. [See infra.] An awkward, ill-dressed, 
inelegant woman. Shak. Dryden. 

Dow’dy, a. [Scot. dawdie, slovenly, daw, da, slug- 
gard, drab, Prov. Eng. dowd, flat, dead. Cf. DEAD. ] 
Awkward; ill-dressed; vulgar-looking. 

Dow/dy-ish, a Like a dowdy. . 

Dow/’el, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DOWELED, or DOW- 
ELLED; p. pr. & vb. n. DOWELING, Or DOWELLING. } 
To fasten together hy dowels; as, a cooper dowels 
pieces for the head of a cask, 

Dow’el, n. 1. A dowel-pin. 

2. A piece of wood driven 
into a wall, so that other pieces 
may be nailed to it. 

Dow/’/el-joint, n. <A joint 
made by means of a dowel or 
dowels. 

Dow/’el=-pin, n. <A pin of 
wood or metal used for joining two picces, as of 
wood,-stones, &c., by inserting part of its length 
into one piece, the rest of it entering a correspond- 
ing hole in the other, as in the heads of a cask, &c. 

Dow’er, n. [Fr. douaire, Pr. doari, L. Lat. doa- 
rium, dotarium, from Lat. doture, to endow, to por- 
tion. See DowABLE.] [Written also dowry.] 

1. That with which one is gifted or endowed; 
endowment; gift. 

How great, how plentiful, how rich a dower! Davies. 
Man in his primeval dower arrayed. Wordsworth. 

2. The property with which a woman is endowed; 
especially, (a.) That which a woman brings to a 
husband in marriage. 

His wife brought in dower Cilicia’s crown. Dryden. 

(6.) That portion of the real estate of aman which 

his widow enjoys during her life, or to which a 
woman is entitled after the death of her husband. 

Blackstone. 

Dow/ered (dow/erd), a. Furnished with dower, or 





Dowels. 


a portion, Shak. 
Dow’er-less, a. Destitute of dower; having no 
portion or fortune. Shak. 


Dow/er-y,n. The same as DOWER. 

Dow l, n. The same as DOWLE. 

Dow/’las, n. [Probably from Doullens, a town of 
Picardy, in France, formerly celebrated for this 
manufacture.] A kind of coarse linen cloth. Shak. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————_?n 
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[A corruption of down, q.v.] One of 
the filaments which make up the blade of a feather ; 
feathery or wool-like down. 

No feather, or dowle of a feather, but was heavy enough for 
him. De (juincey. 

Down, n. [L. Ger. dune, dun, Icel. din, Sw. dun, 
Dan. duun, N. H. Ger. daune, O. H. Ger. dani, 
down, D. dons.]} 

1. Fine, soft, hairy outgrowth from the skin or 
surface of animals or plants, not matted and fleecy 
like wool; especially, (a.) The close, hairy covering 
of birds, under the feathers, particularly on the 
breasts of water-birds, as the duck and swan. 
(b.) The pubescence of plants; the hairy crown or 
envelope of the seeds of certain plants, as of the 
thistle. (c.)The soft hair of the face when begin- 
ning to appear. 

And the first down begins to shade his face. Dryden. 

2. A place of repose; that which furnishes rest 
or quiet. 

Thou bosom softness, down of all my care! Southern. 

Down, v.t. To cover, line, or stuff with down. 

Young. 

Down, n. [A-8. dan, D. duin, Ger. diine, Fr. dune, 
It., Sp., & Pg. duna, from Ir. dan, hill, fortified 
hill, Gael. dwn, heap, hillock, hill, W. din, a forti- 
fied hill or mount. ] 

1. A bank or rounded hillock of sand thrown up 
by the wind along or near the shore; — usually in 
the plural. 

Hills afford pleasant prospects, as they needs acknowledge 
who have been on the downs of Sussex. Ray. 

2. A tract of bare, sandy, level, and barren land, 
chiefly used for pasturing sheep. [/ng.] 

Seven thousand broad-tailed sheep grazed on his downs. 

Sandys. 

3. (pl.) A road for shipping in the English 
Channel, near Deal, employed as a naval rendez- 
vous in time of war. 

4. [From the adverb.] A state of depression; de- 
cline; low state; abasement; failure; as, ups and 
downs. [Colloq.]} 

Down, prep. [A-S. adiin, adine, dane, from din, 
mountain, hill. See supra.] 

1. Ina descending direction along; from higher 
to lower upon or within; as, down a hill; down a 
well. 

2. Toward the mouth of a river, or toward the 
place where water is discharged into the ocean or a 
lake; as, to sail or swim down a stream; to sail 
down the sound. 

His gory visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore. Milton. 

Down the country, toward the sea, or toward the part 
where rivers discharge their waters into the ocean.— 
a the sound, in the direction of the ebb-tide; toward 
the sea. 

Down, adv. 1. Ina descending direction; tending 
from a higher to a lower place; in the direction of 
gravity, or toward the center of the earth. 

2. From a higher to a lower condition; into hu- 
mility, disgrace, misery, or the like. 

There is not a more melancholy object in the learned world 
than a man who has written himself down. Addison. 

3. From a remoter or higher antiquity. 

4. From a greater to a less bulk; as, to boil down 
in cookery, or in making decoctions. Arbuthnot. 

5. At the bottom of a descent; in a low position 
or condition; on the ground; prostrate; supine; — 
said of the descent of the heavenly bodies below 
the horizon, of the position of a person fallen, held, 
or lying on the ground, and the like. 

The moon is down; I have not heard the clock, 
And she goes down at twelve. Shak. 
Down sinks the giant with a thundering sound. Dryden. 
6. In humility, dejection, misery, and the like. 
The observed of all observers quite, quite down. Shak. 

(> Doren is often used in a pregnant sense, including 
the verb, and standing for go down, come down, tear 
down, take down, or the like, especially in command or 
exclamation. 

Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. Shak. 

If he be hungry more than wanton, bread alone will down. 

ocke. 
— Down in the mouth, low-spirited; dejected. [ Collog.] — 
Doun with, take down, throw down, put down;—used 
in energetic command. “Down with the palace; fire it.” 
Dryden. — Up and down, with rising and falling motion ; 
back and forth; hither and thither. 

Down, v. ¢. To cause to go down; to make de- 
scend; to overthrow, as in wrestling; hence, to 
subdue; to conquer; to bring down. [ Vbs. or rare.] 
“To down proud hearts.” Sidney. 

I remember how you downed Beauclerk and Hamilton, the 
wits, once at our house. Madame D’ Arblay. 

Down, v.t._ To go down; to descend. Locke. 

Down, a. 1. Downcast; dejected. 

2. Downright; plain; flat; absolute; positive; 
as, a down denial. Beau. § Fl. 

3. Downward; proceeding from the chief termi- 
nus; as, a down train on a railway. 

Down/-bear (-bar), v. ¢. To bear down; to de- 
press. 

Downeast, a. Cast downward; directed to the 
ground, from bashfulness, modesty, or dejection of 
mind. 


Tis love, she said, and then my downcast eyes 


And guilty dumbness witnessed my surprise. Dryden. 
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Downeast, m. Sadness; melancholy look. [ Che.) 
“That downcast of thine eye.” Beau. §& Fl. 

Down/!-east, n. A ventilating shaft down which 
the air passes in circulating through a mine. 

Owe eee a. Casting down; dejecting. 

Down/’/¢eome (-ktim), 2. Downfall; destruction. ‘A 
sair downcome.” W. Scott. 

Down/’-draught (-draft), x. The draught down 
a chimney, shaft of amine, &c, 

Downed, a. Covered or stuffed with down. Young. 


Downfall, n. 1. A falling downward. ‘ Those 
cataracts or downfalls aforesaid.” Folland. 


Each downfall of a flood the mountains pour. Dryden. 


2. A sudden descent from rank, reputation, hap- 
piness, or the like; loss of high station in any re- 
spect; destruction; ruin. 

The city was in no condition to stand a siege, ... and dire 
were the consequences which would follow the downfall of so 
important a place. Motley. 

Down /fallen (-fawln), a. Fallen; ruined. Carew. 
Down/’syved (-jivd), a. Hanging down like the 
loose cincture of fetters. [Obs. and rare.] Shak. 
Down’-haul, n. (Navt.) A rope passing along a 
stay, through the cringles of the stay-sail or jib, and 
made fast to the upper corner of the sail, to haul it 
down. Totten. 
Down/heirt-ed, a. Dejected in spirits. 
Downhill, n. Declivity; descent; slope. “ Though 
tis downhill all.” Dryden. 
Downhill, a. Declivous; descending; sloping. ‘A 
downhill greensward.” Congreve. 
Down/i-mess, n. Thestate of being downy. 
Down/looked (-lookt), w Having a downcast 
countenance; dejected; gloomy; sullen. Dryden. 
Down/1l¥ ing, n. The time of retiring to rest; 
time of repose. Cavendish. 
Down/1y-ing, a. About to lie down or be in tray- 
ail of child-birth. Johnson. 
Down/right (-rit), adv. 1. Straight down; per- 
pendicularly. 

2. In plain terms; without ceremony or circum- 
locution; absolutely. 

We shall chide downright if I longer stay. Shak. 

3. Without delay; immediately; completely; at 
once. [Obs.] 

She fell downright into a fit. Arbuthnot. 
Downlright, a. 1. Plain; artless; unceremonious; 
blunt; — used of persons; as, he spoke in his down- 
right way. ‘A man of plain, downright character.” 
W. Scott. 

2. Plain; open; artless; undisguised; absolute; 
unmixed; — used of things; as, downright atheism. 
“The downright impossibilities charged upon it.” 
South. ‘ Gloomy fancies which in her amounted 
to downright insanity.” Prescott. 

Down/lright-ly, adv. Plainly; in plain terms; 
bluntly. [ Obs. Barrow. 

Down/right-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
downright, or direct and plain. 

Down/-share, n. A breast-plow used in paring off 
turf on downs. [Zng.] Ogilvie. 

Down/s-sit/ting, n. The act of sitting down; re- 
pose; aresting. 

Thou knowest my down-sitting and my up-rising. 

Ps: cx2xix. 2, 
Down/’-stairs,a. Below; upon a lower floor. 
oe adv. Down the stairs; to a lower 
oor. 
Pown/steep-y, a. Very steep. [Obs.] Florio. 
Down’-stroke, 7. 1. A stroke or blow downward. 

2. (Penmanship.) A thick stroke made with a 
downward motion of the hand. 

Down’trod, a. Trodden down; trampled 
Down’tr6od/den, down. Shak. 
Down/’/ward, (adv. [From down and ward, q. v.; 
Down/wards, A-S. ddinweard, dinenenran 

1. From a higher place to a lower; in a descend- 
ing course; as, to tend downward ; to move or roll 
on aee | to look downward ; to take root down- 
ward. 

Their heads they downward bent. 

2. From a higher to a lower condition; toward 
misery, humility, disgrace, or ruin. 

3. From a remote time; from an ancestor or pred- 
ecessor. 

A ring the count does wear, 


That downward hath descended in his house, 


From son to son, some four or five descents. Shak. 


Down/ward,a. 1. Moving or extending from a — 


higher to a lower place; tending toward the earth 
or its center; declivous. 


With downward force that drove the sand along : 
He took his way. Dryden. 


2. Descending from a head, origin, or source; as, — 


a downward line of descent. 
3. Tending to a lower condition or state; de- 
pressed ; dejected; as, downward thoughts. Sidney. 
Down!weed, 7. Cottonweed. Barret, 
Down’y,a. [See Down.] 1. Covered with down 
or nap, or with pubescence or soft hairs. “A 
downy feather.” ‘ Shak. 
Plants that... have downy or velvet rind upon_ their 
leaves. acon. 
2. Made of, or resembling, down; down-like; 
hence, soft; calm; soothing; quiet. ‘Downy 
wings.” Dryden. ‘Downy pillow.” Pope. ‘Time 
steals on with downy feet.” Young. 
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DOWRAL 


Dow/’ral, a. Pertaining to, or constituting, a dower. 
[Rarz.] Potter. 
Dow’ress, 2. A woman entitled to dower. Bouvier. 
Dow’ry, 7. [See DowEr.] 
1. A gift; a fortune given. Johnson. 
 Q. The money, goods, or estate, which a woman 
brings to her husband in marriage; the portion 
_ given with a wife; dower. Shak. Dryden. 
3. The reward paid fora wife. Cowley. 
See Dower. 
Dowse, v.t. [Cf. Dousr.] 1. To plunge, dip, or 
duck in the water; to douse, 
2. To beat or thrash. pron Eng.) Halliwell. 
Dowse, v. i. To use the dipping or divining rod, as 
in search of water, ore, &c. 
Adams had the reputation of having dowsed successfully 
for more than a hundred wells. Eng. Cyc. 
Dowse,n. <A blow on the face. [ZLow.] Smart. 
Dows’/er, n. The divining-rod. [Collog.] 
Dows/ing-réd, Mining Jour. 
Dows/er, n. One who uses the dowser or divining- 


rod. ‘The powers of two dowsers or diviners.” 
Eng. Cyc. 
Dowst, n. A dowse. [Obs.] Beau. § 1. 


DSx/0158/ie-al, a. Pertaining to doxology; giv- 
ing ° to God. _ Howell. 

Dox-6l/0-gize, v.i. (Gr. dofodoyetv.] To give glory 
to God, as in doxology; to praise with doxologies. 

Dox-3Vo-sy, n. [Gr. dofvdAvyia, from dogoddyos, 
praising, giving glory, from d0%a, opinion, estima- 
tion, glory, praise, from doxety, to think, imagine, 


and Aéyewv, to speak; Fr. doxologie.| In Christian | 


worship, a hymn expressing praise and honor to 


God; a form of praise to God designed to be sung | 


or chanted by the choir or the congregation. 
Ddx'y, n. [Cf. Ger. docke, Sw. docka, Dan. dukke, 
doll, baby, or plaything.] 
1. A sweetheart, mistress, or paramour. 2B. f F. 
2. A woman of low character; a prostitute. 
DGze, v.i. [imp.& p. p. DOZED (ddzd); p. pr. & vb. 
nN. DOZING.] [Dan. ddse, to make dull, heavy, or 
drowsy, dds, dullness, drowsiness, désig, drowsy, 
A-S. dwes, dwesig, dysig, dull, stupid, foolish; 
Icel. das, weariness, dasaz, to be weary. Cf. DAZE. ] 
To slumber; to sleep lightly; to be in a dull or stu- 
pefied condition, as if half asleep; to be drowsy. 
If he happened to doze a little, the jolly cobbler waked 
im, DL’ Estrange. 
Chiefless armies dozed out the campaign. Pope. 


Ddze, v.t. 1. To pass or spend in drowsiness; as, 
to doze away one’s time. 
2. To make dull; to stupefy. [Obs.] 
I wasan hour...in casting up about twenty sums, being 
dozed with much work. Pepys. 
They left him for a long time dozed and benumbed. South. 


Poze, n. A light sleep; a drowse. Tennyson. 
Ddz/en (diiz/n), n.; pl-DOZ/EN (before another 
noun), or DOZ/ENS. Nee douzaine, from douze, 
twelve, from Lat. duodecim; Pr. dotzena, Sp. do- 
cena, Pg. duzia, It. dozzina, L. Lat. duzena, do- 
zena, dozina; Ger. dutzend, from Fr. douzaine ; 
D. dozyn, Dan. dusin, Sw. dussin.] 
1. A collection of twelve individuals; a set of 
twelve; as, a dozen of eggs, gloves, &c. 
2. An indefinite number. 
Ddz/enth, a. Twelfth. [Rarc.] 
Ddz/er, n. One who dozes or drowses. 
Dodz/i-ness, n. [From Dozy.] The state of be- 
ing dozy; drowsiness; heaviness; inclination to 
sleep. 
Doz'y, a. [See DozE.] Drowsy; heavy; inclined to 
sleep; sleepy; sluggish; as,a dozy head. Dryden. 
Dbz/zled, a. Stupid; heavy. [Obs. or Prov. Fng.] 
Halliwell. 
Drib, n. [A-S. drabbe, dregs, lees; D. drab, drabbe, 
dregs; Ger. triiber. Cf. DRAFF.] 
1. A woman of vile character; a low wench; a 
slut; astrumpet; a prostitute. Shak. 
2. A wooden box, used in salt-works for holding 
the salt when taken out of the boiling-pans. 
Drib, v. i. To associate with strumpets. Beau. jt FI. 
Drab, n. [Fr. & Pr. drap, cloth; It. drappo, L. Lat. 
drappus, Sp. trapo, originally a firm, solid stuff, 
allied to Ger. derb, compact, firm, solid; O. H. Ger. 
derp, derap. See DRAP.] 
1. A kind of thick, woolen cloth of a dun, or dull 
brownish-yellow, or gray color. 
2. A dull brownish-yellow or gray color. * 


Drab, a. Ofa dun color, like the cloth so called. 
Drib’/ber, n. One who associates with drabs; a 
wencher. 


Drab/bish, a. 1. Having the character of a drab. 
“ The drabbish sorceress.” Drant. 
2. Somewhat like drab; as,adrabbish color. [7.] 
Drib’ble, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DRABBLED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. DRABBLING. | ee A-S. drabbe, dregs, lees. 
See supra.| To draggle; to make dirty by drawing 
in mud and water; to wet and befoul; as, to drab- 
ble a gown or cloak. Halliwell. 
Drab/ble, v.i. To fish for barbels with a long line 
and rod. 
Drib’bler, n. (Naut.) A piece of canvas fastened 
by lacing to the bonnet of a sail, to give it a greater 


depth, or more drop. Dana. 
Drab/ble-tail, n. One who has the bottom of her 
gown dirty; a slattern. Halliwell. 


Draib/bling, n. A method of angling for barbels, 


a 
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or arod and long line passed through a piece of 

ead. 

Dra-ce!na,n. (Gr. doaxaiva, she-dragon.] (Bot.) 
A genus of endogenous plants, of which one species, 
the D. draco, affords the resin of commerce called 
dragow s-blood, 

Dra/eanth, n. A kind of gum;— called also gum- 
tragacanth, or tragacanth. See TRAGACANTH. 

Drachm (drim), n. See DRAM and DRACHMA. 

Draech’ma (drik’/ma), n.; Eng. pl. DRAeH/MAs, 
Lat. pl. DRAe€H/ Ma, [Lat., Gr. dpaypi, strictly, 
a handful, from dpdccecSar, to grasp with the hand; 
Fr. drachme, Pr. dragma, 8p. dracma, Pg. drachma, 
It. dramma, whence, by contraction, Eng. dram.] 

1. A silver coin among the Greeks, having a dif- 
ferent value in different states and at different 
periods. The average value of the Attic drachma 
was 93 d., or about 18 cents. 

2. A weight among the Greeks of about 2 dwt. 7 
gr. Troy. Brande. 

Dra-¢i/na, )n. [Gr. dpaxaiva, she-dragon.] (Chem.) 

Dra’¢ine, A chemical principle constituting the 
coloring matter of dragon’s blood; draconine. 

Dra’eo,n. (Lat. See DRAGON.) 

1. (Astron.) The Dragon, a constellation of the 
northern hemisphere, regarded as representing the 
monster fabled to have watched the garden of the 
Hesperides. 

2. A Jauminous exhalation from marshy grounds. 
_ 3. (Zool.) A genus of reptiles; the flying lizard. 
See DRAGON. 

Driai'co-ciph'a-liim, n. (Bot.) A genus of fragrant 
plants; dragon’s-head. 

| Dra-ebn/ie, a. Relating to Draco, the lawgiver; or 

to the constellation Draco. 

| Dra-e€0/nine, n. [Fr. dracine.] The same as DRA- 
CINA. 

Dra-ein/tie, a. [From draco, gq. v.] (Astron.) Be- 
longing to that space of time in which the moon 
performs one entire revolution. [Obs.] 

Dra-edn/tine, a. [From Lat. draco, a dragon.] 
Belonging to a dragon. Southey. 

IDra-eon! té-tem (-kOn/shi-um), n. (Bot.) A genus 
of East Indian plants, the root of one species of 
which possesses antispasmodic properties. Ogilvie. 

Dra-etne'it-lits, n.; pl. DRA-EUNEU-LI, [Lat., 
diminutive of draco, dragon. ] 

1. (Bot.) A plant of the Arum family, and genus 
Dracunculus, It has along stalk, spotted like a ser- 
pent’s belly. 

2. (Entom.) The Filaria medinensis of Linneeus, 
or Guinea-worm ; — supposed to be a worm which 
penetrates the skin, and insinuates itself between 
the muscles, of the human species. 

3. ({chth.) A fish of the genus Callionymus ; the 


dragonet. 
Drad,a. See DREAD. Dread. [0bs.] Spenser. 
| Draff,n. [D. draf, the sediment of ale; dr@f, tur- 
bid, full of dregs; A-S. drof, draffy, dirty, filthy, 
allied to drabbe, dregs, lees; Gael. drabh, draft, the 
grains of malt. Cf. DRAB.] Refuse; lees; dregs; 
the wash given to swine, or grains to cows; waste 
matter. 
Prodigals lately come from swine-feeding, from eating draff 
and husks. Shak. 


Mere chaff and draff, much better burnt. Tennyson. 


Draff’/ish, a. Worthless; draffy. Bale, 

Draff’y,a. Dreggy; waste; worthless. ‘ The dregs 
and draffy part.” Beau. § Fi. 

Draft, n. [Originally a corrupt spelling of draught, 
q. v., but authorized by respectable use. ] 

1. The act of drawing; the drawing of loads by 
beasts of burden. 

2.. (Mil.) A selection of men from a military band ; 
a selecting or detaching of soldiers from an army, 
or any part of it, or from a military post; also from 
any company or collection of persons, or from the 
people at large. 

Several of the States had supplied the deficiency by drafts 
to serve for the year. Marshal. 

3. An order from one man to another, directing 
the payment of money; a bill of exchange. 

I thought it most prudent to defer the drafts till advice 
was received of the progress of the loan. Hamilton. 

4. An allowance or deduction made from the 
gross weight of goods. Simmonds. 

5. A drawing of lines for a plan; a figure de- 
scribed on paper; delineation; sketch; plan delin- 
eated; an outline to be filled in or completed for 
composition. See DRAUGHT. 

6. Depth of water necessary to float a ship. See 
DRAUGHT. 

7. A current of air. See DRAUGHT. 

A stone-floored room, where there was a... strong, thor- 
ough draft of air. ickens. 

Draft, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DRAFTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DRAFTING. ] 

1. To draw the outline of; to delineate. 

2. To compose and write; as, to draft a memo- 
rial or a lease. 

3. To draw from a military band or post, or from 
any company, collection, or society; to detach; to 
select. 

This Cohen-Caph-El was some royal seminary in Upper 


Egypt, from whence they drafted noyices to supply their 
colleges and temples. Holwell. 
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DRAGON 


Dvaft’-én/Sine, n. (Mining.) An engine used for 
pumping, raising heavy weights, and the like. 

Dvraft/-horse,n. A horse employed in drawing, 
particularly in drawing heavy loads, or in plow- 
ing. 

Draft/-nét, a. A net dragged behind a vessel when 
under way. [Written also draught-net.| Simmonds. 

Draft/-6x, n. An ox employed in drawing. 

Drafts’man,n, The same as DRAUGHTSMAN. 

BDrag,v.t. [imp. & p. p. DRAGGED (drigd); p. pr. 
& vb. n. So ectbe | [A-8. & O. Sax. dragan, to 
drag, draw, bear, D. draagen, Icel. & Sw. draga, 
Dan. drage, Goth. dragan, Ger. tragen, allied to 
Lat. trahere. Cf. DRAw.] 

1. To draw along the ground by main force; to 
cause to move slowly or heavily onward by pulling; 
to pull; to haul;—applied particulariy to drawing 
heavy bodies with labor along the ground or other 
surface; as, to drag stone or timber; to drag a nct 
in fishing. 

Dragged by the cords which through his feet were thrust. 

Denham. 

2. To break, as land, by drawing a drag or har- 
row over it; to harrow; to pass through with a 
drag, as a stream or harbor-bed. 

Ss. To draw along, as something burdensome; 
hence, to pass in pain or with difficulty. ‘‘ Have 
dragged a lingering life.” Dryden. 

Syn.— See Draw. 


Drag, v.i. 1. To be drawn along, as a rope or dress, 
on the ground ; to be moved onward along the 
ground, or along the bottom of the sea, as an anchor 
that does not hold. 

2. To moye heavily, laboriously, or slowly on- 
ward; to advance with weary effort; to go on lin- 
geringly. 

The day drags through, though storms keep out the mt 

uron. 

3. To fish with a drag; as, they have been drag- 
ging for fish all day, with little success. 

Drag,n. [A-S. drege, from dragan. See supra.) 

1. A net, to be drawn along the bottom under 
water, for the purpose of bringing sunken bodies to 
the surface. 

2. A kind of sledge for conveying heavy bodies ; 
as, a stone-drag. 

3. A carriage or coach. [Eng.] Thackeray. 

4. A heavy harrow, for breaking up ground. 

5. Something thrown out behind a moving body 
to retard its progress; a clog; a wagon-shoe. 

6. A heavy motion, as ifdragged along, ‘‘ Hada 
drag in his walk.” Hazlitt. 

7. (Founding.) The bottom part of a flask; — 
called also drag-bow. 

8. (Masonry.) A thin plate of steel, indented on 
the edge, used for finishing the dressing of soft 
stone, which has no grit. Ogilvie. 

9. (Marine Engin.) The difference between the 
speed of a screw-ship under sail and that of the 
screw when the ship outruns the screw ; or b 
tween the propulsive effects of the different floats 
of a paddle-wheel. , 

Dra-gin/tine, ». [From dracanth.] A mucilage 
obtained from, or consisting of, gum-tragacanth. 

Drag’-biir, n. A bar or 
link for attaching carriages 
together, or to the moving 
power, as on railroads; a 
coupling ;—called also drag- 
link and draw-link. 

Draig’-bolt,n. A stout iron 
pin or bolt passing through 
the end of a drag-bar, and serving to fasten the 
coupling of a locomotive and tender, or that of two 
cars, on a railway. 

Drig’gle (drig’gl), v.t. [imp. & p. p. DRAGGLED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. DRAGGLING.] [Diminutive of drag.] 
To wet and dirty by drawing on the ground or mud, 
or on wet grass; to drabble. Gray. 

With draggled nets down hanging to the tide. Zrench. 


Drag’gle, v.i. To be drawn on the ground; to be- 
come wet or dirty by being drawn on the mud or 
wet grass. 

Drag’gle-tail, n. A slut; a drabble-tail. Sherwood. 

Drag’gie-tailed, a. Untidy; sluttish. W. /rving. 

Drag!/-link, n. 1. (Mach.) A link connecting the 
cheeks of a double crank, to allow end-play. 

2. See DRAG-BAR. 

Drag/man, ”. A fisherman that uses a dragnet. Hale. 

Drag/’nét, n. [A-S. drege-nett.] A net to be 
drawn along the bottom of a river or pond for tak- 
ing fish. 

Drag’/o-man,n.} pl. DRAG/O-MANS. [Fr. dragoman, 
drogman, trucheman, Sp. dragoman, trujaman, It. 
dragomanno, turcimanno, L. Lat. dragumanus, dro- 
gamundus, from Ar. tardjumdn, turdjumdn, from 
tardjama, formerly targama, to interpret, Chald. 





Drag-bar. 


. targéem, to explain, interpret, targam, explanation, 


interpretation. Cf. TRUCHMAN.] An interpreter ; — 
so called in the Levant and other parts of the East. 
Drig/on,n. [Fr. & Sp. dragon, Pr. dragone, drac, 
It. dragone, drago, draco, Lat. draco, Gr. dpaxwv, 
probably from dcprecSar, dpaxetv, to look, so called 
from its terrible eyes: O. H. Ger. dracho, tracho, 
N. H. Ger. drache, D. draak, Sw. drake, Dan. 


drage.| 
a SS So 


’ 
. 


pea cone , 


1. (Myth.) A fab- 
ulous animal, gen- 
erally represented 
as a monstrous 
winged serpent or 
lizard, with a crest- 
ed head and enor- 
mous claws, and re- 
garded as very pow- 
erful and ferocious, 

The dragons which 
appear in early paint- 
ings and sculptures are 
invariably _representa- 
ee pte ae Dracoyvolans, or Flying Dragon. 

2. A fierce, violent person. Johnson. 

3. (Astron.) A constellation of the northern hem- 
isphere figured as a dragon; Draco. 

4. A luminous exhalation from marshy grounds, 
seeming to move through the air in the manner of a 
winged serpent. Shak. 

5. A short musket hooked on to a swivel attached 
to a soldier’s belt;—so called from a represen- 
tation of a dragon’s head at the muzzle. J airholt. 


Alii 


6. (Zobl.) ' 
A genus of 


reptiles in 
the East In- 
dies, which, 
in conse- # 
quence of an 
extension of 
the ribs, cov- PELE 
ered with a Dragon (Draco jimbriatus.) 

fringe-like arrangement of the skin, is enabled to 
glide through the air for short distances. The com- 
mon species is the flying-lizard, 
Draco fimbriatus. Baird. 

7. (Her.) An imaginary winged 
animal,sometimes borne as a charge 
in a coat of arms. 

(<" In Scripture the term dragon is 
used respecting large marine fishes or 
serpents, and also venomous land ser- 
pents. It is also applied to Satan. 

Thou breakest the heads of the dragons 
in the waters. Ps, \xxiv. 13. 


Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder; the young lion 
and the dragon shalt thou trample under foot. Ps. xci. 15. 


He laid hold of the dragon, that old serpent, which is the 
devil and Satan, and bound him a thousand years. Jtev. xx. 2. 
Drag/on, a. Suitable for, or resembling, dragons; 
pertaining to, or consisting of, dragons; frightful. 
“ Oynthia checks her dragon yoke.” Milton. 
Drag/on-béam, n. (Arch.) A beam or piece of 
timber used to receive and support the foot of the 
hip-rafter ; — called also dragon-piece. Ogilvie. 
Drig/on-ét, n. 1. A little dragon, Spenser. 

2. (Ichth.) A genus of fishes (Callionymus) be- 
longing to the goby family. Its ventral fins are 
widely separated, larger than the pectoral, and sit- 
uated under the throat; the head is oblong and de- 
pressed, the eyes on the top of the head, and close 
together, and the body smooth and without scales, 

0=- C. dracunculus is the fox of the Kentish coast, 
and the sculpin of Cornwall; C. cyra, the gemmeous 
dragonet or yellow sculpin of Cornwall, and is charac- 
terized by the brilliancy of its hues. 
Drizg/on-fish,n. The dragonet. 
Dras/on-fly, n. (Entom.) A 
genus of insects of the family 
Libellulide, having large and 
strongly reticulated wings, a 
large head with enormous eyes, 
and along body. They are ex- 
ceedingly powerful and swift of 





Dragon. 





flight. Baird. 
Drig/on-ish,a, Resembling a 
dragon, Shak. Dragon-fly. 


Drég/on-nade’,n. [¥r., from 

dragon, dragoon, because Louis XIV., in persecu- 
ting the Protestants of his kingdom, quartered dra- 
goons upon them.] The severe persecution of 
French Protestants under Louis XIV., by an armed 
force, usually of dragoons; hence, arapid and de- 
vastating incursion; dragoonade. 

He learnt it as he watched the dragonnadeg, the tortures, the 
massacres of the Netherlands. C. Kingsley. 
Drag/on’s-bléod (-bitid), nm. [A-S. dracan-bléd, 
Ger. drachen-blut.| A resinous substance brought 
from the East Indies, Africa, and South America, 
obtained from several trees, as the Dracena draco, 
the Pterocarpus santalinus, P. draco, and Calamus 
rotang. Its color is red, or dark brownish-red, and 
it is used chiefly for tinging varnishes and tinctures, 
staining marbles, &ce. Ure. 
Drag/on’s-héad (-héd), n. 1. (Bot.) A plant of 
several species of the genus Dracocephalum. 

2. (Astron.) The ascending node of a planet, in- 
dicated, chiefly in almanacs, by the symbol . 

(=~ The deviation from the ecliptic made by a planet in 
passing from one node to the other, seems, according to 
the fancy of some, to make a figure like that of a dragon, 
whose belly is where she has the greatest latitude; the 
intersections representing the head and tail;—from 
which resemblance the denomination arises. Hncyc. Brit. 
Driig/on-shéll, n. (Conch.) A species of patella 
or limpet; Cypre@a stolida. 








| 
| 
| 








Drag/on’s-tail, 7. 


Drag/on’s-wa/ter 


Drag/on’s-wort (-wiirt), . 


Drag/on-tree, n. 


Dra-goon’, n. 


Dra-goon’, v. t. 


Drig/oon-ade’, 


| Dra-goon!-bird, n. 


Dra-goon/er, n. 


| Drag’-sheet, 


Drail, v. ¢. 


Drail, v. 7. 
Drain, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. DRAINED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


Drain, v. 7. 


Drain/er, n. 


é ?. 


4i0 2 


(Astron.) The descending 
node of a planet, indicated by the symbol ?§. See 
DRAGON’S-HEAD,. 
n. 1. (Bot.) A plant belong- 
ing to the genus Calla. 
2. A medicinal remedy very popular in the earlier 
half of the 17th century. ‘‘Dragon-water may do 
good upon him.” Randolph, 1640. 
(Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Artemisia; A. dracunculus. 
(Bot.) A plant or tree of the ge- 
nus Draceéna, originally from India, and affording 


the resin called Dragon’s-blood. D. draco is the: 


common species, and is of the palm type. Loudon. 
{[Fr. & Sp. dragon, It. dragone, 
dragon and dragoon, from Lat. draco, dragon; Ger. 
dragoner, D. dragonder, Dan, & Sw. dragon; Lat. 
draconarius, standard-bearer ;—a name probably 
given to these light horsemen on account of their 
rapidity; or perhaps the draconarii of the Romans, 
upon whose standard there was a dragon, gaye rise 
to it. See DRAGON.] 

1. (Mil.) A soldier who is taught and armed to 
serve either on horseback or on foot, as occasion 
may require. ~ 

2. A dragonnade. [Obs.] Bp. Barlow. 

3. A variety of pigeon. Clarke. 
[imp. & p. p. DRAGOONED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. DRAGOONING. | 

1. To enslave or reduce to subjection by soldiers. 

2. To persecute by abandoning a place to the 
rage of soldiers. Johnson. 

3. To compel to submit by violent measures; to 
force; to harass; to persecute. 

The colonies may be influenced to any thing, 
be dragooned to nothing. 
nN. 
Burnet. 


but they can 

Pracel 
The same as DRAGON- 
NADE. 


(Ornith.) A Brazil- 
jan bird (Cephalop- 
terus ornatus), hav- 
ing a large, umbrel- 
la-like crest of feath- 
ers above the bill. 
Ogilvie. 
A 
dragoon. ee) 
Clarendon, 
n. 
(Naut.) A contri- 
vance for lessening 
the drift of vessels 
in heavy gales of 
wind, Ogilvie. 
[Con- 
tracted from drag- 
gle,q.v.] To trail. [Obs.] 
To draggle. [Obs.] 





Dragoon-bird. 


Sir T. More. 
South. 


DRAINING.] [A-S. drehnigean, to drain, to strain, 
from dr@hen, drén, drop, tear, O. H. Ger. trahan, 
O. Sax. trahni, tears, Ger. thriine.] 

1. To draw off by degrees; to cause to flow gradu- 
ally out or off; hence, to cause the exhaustion of. 

But it was not this alone that drained their treasure and 
hampered their industry. Motley. 

2. To exhaust of liquid contents by drawing 
them off; to make gradually dry or empty; to de- 
prive of moisture; hence, to exhaust; to empty of 
wealth, resources, or the like; as, to drain a country 
of its specie. 

Sinking waters, the firm land to drain, 

Filled the capacious deep and formed the main. Roscommon. 

3. To cause to pass through some porous mass or 
substance for the purpose of clarifying; to filter. 

Salt water, drained through twenty vessels of earth, hath 
become fresh. Bacon. 
1. To flow off gradually ; as, the water 
of low ground drains off. 

2. To be emptied of liquor by flowing or drop- 
ping; as, let the vessel stand and drain. 


| Drain, n. 1. The act of draining, or of drawing off, 


or of emptying by drawing off; as, the drain of 
specie from a country. ; 

2. That by means of which any thing is drained; 
achannel; a trench; a water-course; a sewer; a 
sink. 

3. (pl.) The grain from the mash-tub; as brew- 
es drains. [Eng.] Halliwell. 

Right of drain (Law), an easement or servitude by 
which one man has a right to convey water in pipes 
through or over the estate of another. Kent. 


Drain/a-ble, a. Capable of being drained. Sherwood. 
| Drain’age (45), n. 


1. A draining; a gradual flow- 
ing off of any liquid. 

2. The mode in which the waters of a country 
pass off by its streams and rivers. 

3. (Engin.) The system of drains and their oper- 
ation, by which water is removed from towns, rail- 
way beds, and other works. 

1. One who drains. 
2. A utensil on which articles are placed to drain. 


Driin/ing-plow, n. (4gr.) An instrument used 


in forming drains, 


| Drain/ing-tile, n. <A hollow tile used in the con- 


struction of drains; called also drain-tile. Ogilvie. 
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DRAPERY 


Drfiin’-trap,n. A contrivance to prevent the es. 
cape of foul air from drains, but to allow the passage 
of water into them. Simmonds, 

Drake, n. [L. Ger. drake, O.H. Ger. antrache, an- 
trecho, anetrécho, M. H. Ger. dntreche, N. H. Ger. 
enterich, entrich, Icel. andriki, Dan. andrik, O. Sw. 
andrak, andrage, from O. H. Ger. anit, anot, anut, 
duck, A-S. ened, enid, M. H. Ger. ante, ant, N. H. 
Ger. ente, Lat. anas, anatis, and O.H. Ger. -rih, 
Goth. reiks, ruler, chief.] 

1. The male of the duck kind, 

2. The drake-fly. Walton, 

3. [Lat. draco, dragon.] A small piece of artillery. 

Two or three shots, made at them by a couple of drakes, 
made them stagger. Clarendon. 

Drake/-fly, . <A species of fly, sometimes used 
in fishing. ‘‘ The dark drakejly, good in August.” 

Walton. 

Drake/-stine,n. <A flat stone so thrown along the 
surface of water as to skip from point to point 
before it sinks; also, the sport of so throwing 
stones ;— sometimes called ducks and drakes. 

Internal earthquakes, that, not content with one throe, run 
along spasmodically, like boys playing at what is called drake- 
stone. De (Quincey. 

Dram, n. [Contracted from drachma, q. v.] 

1. (Apothecaries’ Weight.) A weight of the eighth 
part of an ounce, or sixty grains. 

2. (Avoirdupois Weight.) The sixteenth part of 
an ounce. 

3. A minute quantity; a mite. 

Were I the chooser, a dram of well-doing should be pre- 
ferred before many times as much the forcible hinderance of 
evil-doing. Milton. 

4. As much spirituous liquor as is drank at once; 
as, adram of brandy ; hence, habitual intemperance ; 
potation. . Swift. Pope. 

Dram, v.i. To drink drams; to indulge in the use 
of ardent spirit. [Rare.] Johnson. 

Dri/ma, or Dra’ma (Synop., § 180), nm. ([Lat. 
drama, Gr. dpaipa, from dpav, to do, to act; Fr. 
drame.) 

1. A composition, in prose or poetry, designed to 
be spoken and represented on the stage by several 
characters, which depicts a series of grave or humor- 
ous actions of more than ordinary interest, tending 
toward and terminating in some striking result. 

The Scriptures afford us a divine pastoral drama in the 
Song of Solomon. Milton. 

2. A real series of events that are invested with a 
dramatic unity and interest. 

The drama and contrivances of God’s providence. Sharp. 

3. Dramatic composition and the literature per- 
taining to or illustrating it; dramatic literature. 

(=~ The principal species of the drama are tragedy 
and comedy: inferior species are tragi-comedy, melo- 
drama, operas, burlettas, and farces. 

Dra-miat/ie, a. (Gr. dpaparikés, from dpapa 5 

Dra-mat/ie-al, Fr. dramatique.] Pertaining to 
the drama; appropriate to a drama, 

The emperor... performed his part with much dramatic 


effect. Motley. 
Dra-mat/ie-al-ly, adv. By representation; in the 
manner of the drama. Dryden. 


Dramatis Per-sd'a@. [L.] The characters 
represented ina play; the interlocutors in a drama. 
Dram/a-tist, n. [Fr. dramatiste.] The author of 
a dramatic composition; a writer of plays. Burnet. 
| Dxvim/a-tiz/a-ble, a. Capable of being dramatized. 
Dram/a-tize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DRAMATIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. DRAMATIZING.] [Gr. doauarive, 
Fr. dramatiser.| To compose in the form of the 
drama; to represent in a drama; to recompose and 
arrange for representation on the stage. 
They [the guilds] dramatized tyranny for publie execra- 
tion. Motley. 
Dram/a-tir/Sy, n. (Gr. dpayarovpyia, dramatic 
composition, from dpdpa, drama, and the obsolete 
Eoyewy, for Zpdew, to work; Fr. dramaturgie.| The 
art of dramatic poetry and representation. 
Drim/ming,n. 1. The practice of drinking drams. 
2. An apparatus for silk-throwing. Ogilvie. 
| Dram/-shép, n. A place where spirits are sold in 
drams. « 
Prank, imp. & p. p. of drink. 


Drank, n. [O. Eng. drauck, from W. drewg, dar- 
nel.] - Wild oats, or darnel grass. [ Prov. ange 
Halliwell, 


Dra@p (dri),n. [Fr. See DrAB.] Cloth. 
Drape, v.i. [Fr. draper, from drap. See supra.] 
1. To make cloth. Bacon. 
2. [Fr. draper, to censure.] To banter; to sati- 
rize; to jeer. bs.) Temple. 
Drape, v.t. To cover or adorn with drapery; as, 
to drape a bust, a building, &c. 
The whole people were draped professionally. De Quincey. 
Dra/per, n. [Fr. drapier, Pr. draper, drapier. See 
supra.] One who sells cloths; a dealer in cloths; 
as, a draper and tailor. / 
Dra/per-y, n. [Fr. draperie, Pr. draparia, It, 
drapperia. See supra.] 
1. The occupation of a draper; cloth making, or 
dealing in cloth. Bacon. 
2. Cloth, or woolen stuffs in general. Arbuthnot. 
3. The clothes or garments with which any thing 
is draped or hung; hangings of any kind;— dress 
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DRAPET 


considered from a poetic or artistic point of view; 
especially, the clothing of the human figure in sculp- 
ture and painting. 
All the decent drapery of life is to be rudely torn off. Burke. 
The casting of draperies ... is one of the most important of 
an artist’s studies. Fairholt. 
Dra/pet, n. [Diminutive of drap, q. v.] Cloth; 
coverlet. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Dris/tie, a. [Gr. dpucrikés, from dpay, to do, act; 
Fr. drastique.] (Med.) Acting with strength or 
violence; efficacious; powerful; as, drastic cathar- 


tics. 

Dris/tie,n. (Med.) A medicine that purges quick- 
ly or thoroughly. 

Draugh (draf),n. See DRarr. 

Draught (draft), n. [A-S. drdht, a drawing, course, 
from dragan. See Draw.) 

1. The act of drawing or pulling; as, (a.) The act 
of moying loads by drawing, as by beasts of burden, 
and the like, : 

A peng custom of using oxen for all sort of draught 
would be, perhaps, the greatest improvement. Temple. 
(b.) The drawing of a bow-string. [0Obs.] 

She sent an arrow forth with mighty draught. Spenser. 


c.) The act of drawing a net; asweeping the water 
or fish. 
Upon the draught of a pond, not one fish was left. Hale. 


(d.) The act of drawing liquor into the mouth and 
throat; the act of drinking. 

In his hands he took the goblet, but a while the draught 
forbore. Trench. 
(e.) (Mil.) The act of drawing men from a military 
band, army, or post, or from any company or soci- 
ety; detachment; also, formerly, a sudden attack 
or drawing upon an enemy. 

Sudden draughts upon the enemy when he looketh not for 

ou. Spenser. 
(f.) The act of drawing up, marking out, or deline- 
ating; representation. 

2. That which is drawn; as, (a.) That which is 
taken by sweeping with a net. 

He cast his net, which brought him a very great draught. 

LD’ Estrange. 
(b.) The quantity drawn in at once in drinking; a 
potion or potation, 

Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired. 

Goldsmith. 
(c.) (Mil.) Forces drawn; a detachment; draft. 
(d.) A sketch, outline, or representation, whether 
written, designed, or drawn; a delineation. 

No picture or draught of these things from the report of the 
eye. South. 

(e.) (Com.) An order for the payment of money; a 

bill of exchange; draft. (/.) A current of air moy- 

ing through an inclosed place, as through a room 
or up a chimney. 

He preferred to go and sit upon the stairs, in... a strong 
draugit of air, until he was again sent for. Dickens. 

3. That which draws; as, (a.) A sink or drain; a 
sewer. Shak. (b.) (pl.) (Med.) A mild vesicatory ; 
a sinapism; as, to apply draughts to the feet. 

4. Capacity of being drawn; yielding to a force 
that draws or drags. 

The Hertfordshire wheel-plow .. . is of the easiest draught. 

Mortimer. 

5. (Waut.) The depth of water necessary to float 
a ship, or the depth aship sinks in water, especially 
when laden 3 as, a ship of twelve feet draught. 

6. (Com.) A small allowance on weighable goods, 
made by the king to the importer, or by the seller to 
the buyer, to insure full weight. i" 

7. (pl.) A certain game played 
on a checkered board; check- 
ers. See CHECKERS. 

8. The bevel given to the pat- 
tern for a casting, in order that 
it may be drawn from the sand 
without injury to the mold. 

Angle of draught, the angle made 
with the line of motion in a plane 
over which a body is drawn, by the 
line of draught, when the latter has 
the direction best adapted to over- 
come the obstacles of friction and the weight of the body. 
— Blast-draught, the dratt produced by a blast, as by arti- 
ficially rarefying the air above a fire. — Forced draught, 
the draft pce by a blower, as by compressing the 
air beneath a fire. — Vatural draught, the draft produced 
by the atmosphere rushing by its own pressure into a 
chimney wherein air or gas, rarefied by heat, has pro- 
duced a partial vacuum by rising. 

Draught (draft), a. 1. Used for drawing; as, a 
draught horse. 

2. Drawn directly from the barrel, or other re- 
ceptacle, in distinction from bottled ;— said of ale, 
cider, and the like. 

Draught (draft), v. ¢. 


Eng.| Simmonds. 





SS 


Draughts, or Checkers. 


1. To draw out; to call 
forth. See DRAFT. Addison. 
2. To diminish or exhaust by drawing. [Zare.] 
“The Parliament so often draughted and drained.” 
W. Scott. 

Draught/-board (drift/-), n. A board on which 
draughts are played. 

Draught/-edm/pass-es (draft/-), n. pl. Compasses 
furnished with several movable points for making 
fine lines in architectural drawings. 

Draught/-hook (draft/-), n. (J/il.) Either of two 

large hooks of iron fixed on the cheeks of a cannon 
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carriage, two on each side, used in drawing the gun 
backward and forward. 
Draught/-house (draft/-), n, A house for the re- 
ception of filth or waste matter. 
Draught/-nét, n. See DRAFT-NET. 
Draughts/man (drafts/-), mn. 1. One who draws 
writings or designs, or one who is skilled in the ex- 
ecution of such drawings. 
2. One who drinks drams; a tippler. Tatler. 
Draughts’man-ship (drafts/-), n. The office or 
work of a draughtsman. 


Draught’y (draft/-), a Pertaining to a draught; 


filthy. “Draughty inventions.” 
Return from Pernassus, 1606, 
Drave. The old imp. of drive. See DRIVE. 


Draw,v.t. [imp. DREW; Pp. p. DRAWN; p. pr. & vb. 
NM. DRAWING.| [A.& 0.8. dragan. See DRraa.] 
1. To cause to move toward or after one by the 
exertion of force; to pull along; to haul; to drag; 
to cause to follow. 
Drew him through dirt and mire without remorse. Spenser. 


He hastened to draw the stranger into a private room. 
W. Scott, 


Do not rich men oppress you, and draw you before the 

judgment-seats? James ii. 6. 

2. To influence to move or tend toward one’s self; 

to exercise an attracting force upon; to attract; 
hence, to entice; to allure; to engage; to induce, 

The poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods. Shak. 

Draw me, we will run after thee. Cant. i. 4. 

3. To cause to come out for one’s use or benefit; 

to extract; to educe; to bring forth; as, (a.) To pull 

from a sheath or inclosure, a8 a weapon. 
Here where the sword united nations drew. Byron. 


(b.) To bring out from some receptacle, as a stick or 
post from a hole, water or other liquid from a cask, 
well, and the like. 
They drew out the staves of the ark. 2 Chron. v. 9. 
Draw thee waters for the siege. Nahum iii. 14. 
I opened the tumor without drawing one drop of blood. 
Wiseman. 
(c.) To extract; to force out; to force forth. 
Spirits by distillation may be drawn out of vegetable 
juices, which shall flame of themselves. Cheyne. 
So sad an object, and so well expressed, 
Drew sighs and groans from the grieved hero’s breast. 
Dryden. 
(d.) To obtain from some cause or origin, as an in- 
ference from evidence or reasons; to deduce from 
premises; to derive. 
We do not draw the moral lessons we might from eee 
urke. 
(e.) To take from a place of deposit; to call for and 
receive from a fund, or the like; as, to draw money 
from a bank. (/.) To receive from a lottery by the 
drawing out of the numbers for prizes or blanks; 
hence, to obtain by good fortune; to win; to gain, 
4. To remove the contents of; as, (a.) To drain 
by emptying; to suck dry. 
Sucking and drawing the breast dischargeth the milk as 
fast as it can be generated. Wiseman. 


(b.) To extract the bowels of; to eviscerate; as, to 
draw afowl; to hang, draw, and quarter a criminal. 
“Tn private draw your poultry.” King. 

5. To take into the lungs; to inhale; to inspire; 
hence, also, to utter or produce by an inhalation ; 
to heave. ‘‘ Where I first drew air.” Milton. 
“Drew, or seemed to draw, a dying groan.” Dryden. 

6. To extend in length; to lengthen out; to pro 
tract; to stretch; to extend, as a mass of metal into 
wire. 

How long her face is drawn! Shak. 

7. To run, extend, or produce, as a line on any 
surface; to protract; hence, also, to form by 
marking; to make by an instrument of delineation ; 
to produce, as a sketch, figure, or picture. 

8. To represent by lines drawn; to form a sketch, 
figure, or picture of; to delineate; hence, to repre- 
sent by words or in fancy; to describe; to depict. 

Can I, untouched, the fair one’s passions move, 
Or thou draw beauty and not feel its power? 

9. To write in due form; to prepare a draught of; 
as, to draw a memorial, a deed, or bill of exchange. 

10. To require a depth of, as water, for floating ; 
—said of a vessel; to sink in water; as, a ship 
draws ten feet of water. 

11. To take away; to withdraw. [Obs.] 

Go wash thy face, and draw this action. Shak. 

Drawn butter, butter melted and prepared for use as 
gravy, to be poured on food. — Drawn game, or baitle, one 
in which neither party wins; one equally contested. — To 
draw a bow, to discharge a bow by drawing and letting go 
the string.— Zo draw a cover, to clear a cover of the 
game it contains. — Zo draw a curtain, to cause a curtain 
to slide or move either in closing or unclosing. ‘* Night 
draws the eurtain, which the sun withdraws.” Herbert. 
— To draw back, to receive back, as duties on goods for 
exportation. — Zo draw in. (a.) To bring or pull in; to 
collect. (0.) To entice; to inveigle. — To draw interest, to 
produce or gain interest; to entitle one to receive inter- 
est for.— To draw off, to withdraw; to abstract. Addi- 
son.— To draw on, to bring on; to occasion; to cause. 
‘War either his negligence drew on, or his practices pro- 
cured.” Hayward.— To draw out, to stretch or extend; 
to protract; to spread out. Shak.— To draw up. (a.) To 
compose in due form; to draught; to form in writing. (0.) 
To arrange in order, as a body of troops; to array. 
“Drawn up in battle to receive the charge.” Dryden. 


Prior. 
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| DEAWCANSIR 


: Syn.— Draw differs from drag only in this, that drag 
is more generally applied to things moved along the 
ground by sliding, or moved with greater toil or difliculty, 
and draw is applied to all bodies moved by force in ad- 
vance, whatever may be the degree of force. Draw is 
the more general or generic term, and drag the more 
specific. We say, the horses draw a coach or wagon, but 
they drag it through mire; yet draw is properly used in 
both cases. 

Draw, v.i. 1. To pull; to exert strength in draw- 
ing; to have force to drag along; as, a horse draws 
well; the sails of a ship draw well. 

2. To exert an attractive force; to act as an in- 
ducement or enticement. 
Watch the bias of the mind, that it may not draw too 


much, Addison. 
3. (Med.) To have efficiency as an epispastic; to 
act as a sinapism ; — said of a blister, poultice, &c. 


4. To have draught, as a chimney, flue, or the 
like; to furnish transmission to smoke, gases, &c. 

5. To unsheathe, as a weapon, especially a sword. 

6. To perform the act or practice the art of de- 
lineation; to sketch; to form figures or pictures. 

7. To become contracted; to shrink. ‘To draw 
into less room.” Bacon, 

8. To move; to come or go; literally, to draw 
one’s self; — with prepositions and adverbs; as, to 
draw back, to retreat; to draw off, to retire or re- 
treat; to draw on, to advance; to draw up, to form 
in array; to draw near, or nigh, to approach. 

9. To make a draft or written demand for pay- 
ment of money deposited or due;— usually with on. 
You may draw on me for the expenses of your journey. Jay. 


10. To admit the action of pulling or dragging; 
to undergo draught; as, a carriage draws easily. 

te Draw, in most of its uses, retains some shade of 
its original sense, to pull, to move forward by the appli- 
cation of force in advance, or to extend in length, and 
usually expresses an action as gradual or continuous, 
and leisurely. We pov liquor quickly, but we draw it in 
a continued stream. We force compliance by threats, 
but we draw it by gradual prevalence. We may write a 
letter with haste, but we draw a bill with slow caution 
and regard to a precise form. We draw a bar of metal 
by continued beating. 

Draw,n. 1. The act of drawing; draught, 

2. A lot or chance drawn. 

3. That part of a bridge which is raised up, 
swung round, or drawn aside; a draw-bridge or 
swing-bridge. [U. 8.] 

Draw/a-ble, a. Capable of being drawn. More. 

Draw/’biack, 7». 1. A loss of advantage, or deduc- 
tion from profit, value, success, or the like; a dis- 
couragement or hinderance. 

The avarice of Henry VII... . must be deemed a drawhack 
from the wisdom ascribed to him. Hallam. 

2. (Com.) Money paid back or remitted; espe- 
cially, a certain amount of duties or customs, some- 
times the whole, and sometimes only a part, remit- 
ted or paid back by the government, on the expor- 
tation of the commodities on which they were ley- 
ied. McCulloch. 

Draw/-bolt, n. (Zngin.) A coupling-pin. S8ce 
COUPLING-PIN, 

Draw/-bore, n. (Joinery.) A hole bored through 
a tenon nearer to the shoulder than the holes 
through the cheeks are to the edge or abutment 
against which the shoulder is to rest, so that a pin 
or bolt, when driven into it, will draw these parts 
together. 

Draw/boOre, v. ft. 
drawbore a tenon, 

Draw/’/-bridége, n, 
whole or a 
part is made 
to be raised 
up, letdown, 
or drawn 
or turned 
aside, to ad- 
mit or hinder 
communica- = 
tion at pleas-= 
ure,asbefore 
the gate of a 
town or cas- 
tle, or over a 
navigable 
river or canal. 

{S- The movable por- 
tion, or draw, is called, 
specifically, a bascule, bal- 
ance, or lifting bridge, a 
turning, swivel, or swing 
bridge, or a rolling bridge, 
according as it turns on 
a hinge vertically, or on a 
pivot horizontally, or is 
pushed lengthwise on fric- 
tion rollers. 

BDraw/ean-sir, 7. 
[From Drawcansir, the 
name of a character 
who, in a celebrated 
play, ‘‘The Rehearsal,” 
written chiefly by Geo. 
Villiers, duke of Buck- 
ingham, who died in 
1688, enters in a scene | 


To make a draw-bore in; as, to 


A bridge of which either the 
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Modern Draw-bridge. 


Ancient Draw-bridge. 
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DRAW-CUT 


representing a battle, and after killing all the com- 
batants on both sides, makes an extravagantly 
boastful speech.] A blustering, bullying fellow; a 
braggart. 

The leader was of an ugly look and gigantic stature; he 
acted like a drawcansir, sparing neither friend nor foe. Addison. 

Draw/-eut, n. An incision made by drawing a 
knife across any thing a single time. 

Draw-ee’,n. The person to whom an order or bill 
of exchange is addressed, or on whom it is drawn. 

Draw/’er,n. 1. One who, or that which, draws; as, 
(a.) One who draws liquor for guests; a waiter ina 
tap-room. Shak. (b.) One who delineates or de- 
picts; adraughtsman; as, a good drawer. (c.) One 
who draws a bill of exchange or order for payment; 
— the correlative of drawee. 

2. That which is drawn; as, (a.) A sliding box 
or receptacle in a case, which is opened by pulling 
or drawing out, and closed by pushingin. (0.) (pl.) 
A close under-garment worn on the lower limbs. 

Draw/-géar, n. (Railway Mach.) The means or 


parts by which cars are connected to be drawn. 
Draw/-gloéves (-gltivz), n. pl. An old game, played | 

by holding up the fingers to represent words by | 
Halliwell. 


their different positions. 
Draw/-héad, 7. f 
(Railway Mach.) 
A buffer to which 
a coupling is at- 
tached. 
Draw/ing,n. I. 
The act of pull- 
ing, hauling, or at- 
tracting. 
2. A representation on a plain surface, by means 


Draw-head. 
a, buffer-spring ; c, draw-spring ; ¢, 
buffer ; m, coupling; », coupling-pin. 





of lines and shades, of the appearance or figure of | 


objects; delineation; picture. 
3. The distribution of prizes and blanks in a 
lottery. 
Draw/ing-b6ard, n. A board on which paper or 
canvas is placed for making drawings. 
Draw/ing-mas’ter, 1. One who teaches the art 
of drawing. 
Draw/ing-pén,7. A pen consisting of two blades 


connected by a set-screw, used for drawing lines of | 


any given width, with ink. [See Jd/ust. of Bowpen.] 
Draw/ing-pén’¢il, n. A black-lead pencil, of su- 
perior quality, used for drawing. 
Draw/ing-room (28), n. [Abbreviated from with- 
drawing-room, q. v-} 

1. A room appropriated for the reception of com- 
pany; a room to which company withdraws from 
the dining-room. 

2. The company assembled in such a room; also, 
a reception of company in it; as, to hold a drawing- 
room. 

He [Johnson] would amaze a drawing-room by suddenly 
ejaculating a clause of the Lord’s Prayer. Macaulay. 

Draw/ing-slate, n. A soft, slaty substance, used 
in crayon drawing; —called also black-chalk. 

Draw’-kunife (-nif), n. I. 

Draw/ing-knife having a blade with a handle 
at each end, used to shave off surfaces, by drawing 
it toward one; — called also draw-shave. 

2. (Carp.) A tool used for the purpose of making 
an incision along the path a saw is to follow, to pre- 
vent it from tearing the surface of the wood. 

Prawl, v.t. [imp.& p. p. DRAWLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DRAWLING.] [D. dralen, O. D. draelen, to linger, 
tarry.] To utter in a slow, lengthened tone. 

Draw!l, v. i. To speak with slow and lingering ut- 
terance, from laziness, lack of interest or spirit, or 
affectation. 

Theologians and moralists... talk mostly in a drawling and 
dreaming way about it. andor. 

Drawl,n. A lengthened utterance of the voice. 

Draw/’-latch,n. A thief. [Obs.] Old Play, 1631, 

Drawling-ly, adv. By slow or lengthened utter- 
ance, 


A joiner’s tool | 


DrawlVing-mness, 7. A drawling manner of speak- | 


ing; slowness of utterance. 

Draw/-link, n. Same as DRAG-BAR. 

Draw/-nét, n. A net for catching the larger sorts of 
birds, made of pack-thread, with wide meshes. 

Draw/-plate,n. <A steel plate having a gradation 
of conical holes, through which wires are drawn to 
be reduced and elongated. 

Draw/-spring, . (Railway Mach.) The spring to 
which a draw-head is attached. [See Illust. of 
Draw-head. | 

Draw/-well, n. A deep well, from which water 
must be drawn by a long cord or pole. Grew. 

Dray (dra), n. [A-S. drege, from dragan. See 
Draw and DRAG.] 

1. A low cart or carriage on wheels, drawn by a 
horse, and used for heavy burdens. Addison. 
2. A rude sort of cart without wheels; a drag. 

Halliwell. 
3. A squirrel’s nest; a drey. Cowper. 

Dray/age (45), 1. 1. Use ofa dray. 

2. The charge, or sum paid, for the use of a dray. 

Dray/’-eart,n. <A dray. 

Dray’man, n.; pl. DRAY/MEN, A man who at- 
tends a dray. 

Dra&z/el (driz/1), n._ [O. Eng. drossell, from Eng. 
dross, scum, refuse.] A dirty woman; a slattern; 
aslut. [Obs.] s Hudibras. 


| Préad/less-mess, n. 
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Dvréad (dréd),. [A-S.drad. Seeinfra.] 

1. Terror excited by the prospect or anticipation 
of great evil; overwhelming apprehension of danger. 
“The secret dread of divine displeasure.” Zillotson. 

2. Reverential or respectful fear; awe. 

The fear of you, and the dread of you, shall be upon every 
beast of the earth. Gen. ix. 2. 

3. An object of terrified apprehension, or of rev- 
erential fear; a person regarded with great rey- 
erence, ‘Una, his dear dread.” Spenser. ‘To 
thee, our dearest dread.” Prior. 

Syn.—Awe; fear; affright; terror; horror; dismay; 
apprehension. See AWE. 

Dréad,a. 1. Exciting great fear or apprehension; 
terrible; frightful. ‘‘ A dread eternity! how surely 
mine.” Young. 

2. Venerable in the highest degree ; inspiring 


awe; as, dread sovereign; dread majesty; dread | 


tribunal. 

Dvéad (dréd), v.t. [imp. & p. p. DREADED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DREADING.] [A-S. dr@dan, ddredan. Cf. 
ADREAD.| To fear ina great degree; to regard or 
look forward to with terrific apprehension, 

When at length the moment dreaded through so many 
years came close, the dark cloud passed away from Johnson’s 
mind. Macaulay. 

Dréad, v.i. To be in great fear. 

Dread not, neither be afraid of them. Deut. i. 29. 
Dréad/a-ble, a. Worthy of being dreaded. [Qbs.] 
Dréad/-bOlt/ed, a. Having bolts to be dreaded; 

as, dread-bolted thunder. [Obs.] Shak. 

Drtad/er, n. One who fears, or lives in fear. Swift. 

Dréad/ful, a. 1. Full of dread or terror; filled 
with extreme apprehension. [Obs.] ‘‘ With dread- 
ful heart.” Chaucer. 

2. Inspiring dread; impressing great fear; fear- 
ful; terrible; as, a dreadful storm. 
gloom.” 

3. Inspiring awe or reverence, 

How dreadful is this place! Gen. xxviii. 17. 

Syn.— Frightful; terrific; terrible; horrible; tremen- 
dous; awful; venerable. See FRIGHTFUL. 

Dréad/fiul-ly, adv. In a dreadful manner; terri- 
bly; awfully. Dryden. 

Dréad/ful-mess, n. The quality of being dreadful; 
frightfulness; terribleness; awfulness. 

Dréad/ing-ly, adv. With dread. 

Dréad/less (dréd/les), a. 
trepid; undaunted; dauntless. ‘‘ That dreadless 
heart.” Gascoigne. 

2. Exempt from dread or fear of danger; secure. 
‘* Safe in his dreadless den.” Spenser. 

Freedom from terror; fear- 
lessness; undauntedness; boldness. 

Dréad/ly, a. Dreadful. [Obs.] ‘This dreadly 
spectacle.” Spenser. 

Dréad/naught (dréd/nawt),. A fearless person ; 
hence, any thing which can not be harmed, as a gar- 
ment made of very thick cloth, that can defend 
against storm and cold; also, the cloth itself. 

Dréam,n. [O. Sax. drém, D. droom, Icel. draumr, 
Dan. & Sw. drém, O. H. Ger. droum, traum, N.H. 
Ger. traum. 
dremat), to slumber, Lat. dormire, to sleep.] 

1. A thought, or series of thoughts, of a person 
in sleep; the states or acts of the soul during sleep; 
a series of connected acts or states of this kind, the 
objects of which are imagined to be real; a sleeping 
vision. 

Dreams are but interludes which fancy makes. Dryden. 

2. A matter which has only an imaginary reality ; 
a visionary scheme or conceit; an idle fancy or sus- 
picion; a vagary. Shak. 

Dréam,v.i. [imp. & p. p. DREAMED, Or DREAMT 
(drémt); p. pr. & vb. nN. DREAMING.] [D. droomen, 
Dan. drémme, Sw. drémma, O. H. Ger. troumjan, 
N. H. Ger. triiumen. See supra.]| 

1. To have ideas or images in the mind, in the 
state of slumber; to experience sleeping visions; 
as, to dream of a battle, or an absent friend. 

2. To let the mind run on in idle revery or va- 
gary; also, to form a conception or anticipation; to 
anticipate as a coming reality; to imagine. ‘ Nor 
Cymbeline dreams that they are alive.” Shak. 

They dream on in a course of reading, but not digesting. 
OCKC, 

To imagine, think of, or believe in a 
dream, or in an analogous state. ‘And dreamt the 
future fight.” Dryden. 

To dream away, out, through, &¢., to pass in revery or 
inaction; to spend in idle vagaries; as, to dream away 
an hour; to dream through life. ‘*‘ Why does Antony 
dream out his hours?” Shak. 

Dréam/er, 7. 1. One who dreams. 

2. A fanciful man; a visionary; one lost in wild 
_ imaginations or vain schemes; as,a political dreamer. 
Dréam/ful, a. Full of dreams. Johnson. 
Dréam/i-ness,n. The state of being dreamy. 
Dvréam/ing-ly, adv. In a dreamy manner; slug- 

gishly: negligently. 

Dréam/-land, n. The land of dreams; an imagi- 
nary region of ease, happiness, dreamy quietude, 
and revery. 

Dréam/less, a. Free from dreams. Camden. 

Dréam/less-ly, adv. Ina dreamless manner. 

Dréam/y,a. (compar. DREAMIER; superl. DREAM- 


Warner. 
1. Free from dread; in- 


Dréam, wv. ¢. 





“Dreadful | 
Milton. | 


Cf. A-8. dream, joy, gladness, Russ. | 





| Dree/lite (49), n. 
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1est.] Full of dreams; appropriate to dreams; 
dream-like. ‘‘ The dreamy dells.” Tennyson. 
Dréar, a. [See DREARY.] Dismal; gloomy with 
solitude. ‘A drear and dying sound.” ilton. 
Dréar, n. Dread; dismalness. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Dréar/i-héad, es Dreariness; gloominess. re) 


Dréar/i-hood, : ore. 
Gloomily; dismally. 


Dréar/i-ly, adv. oo 
Dismalness. [Obs.] \PENser. 


Dréar’i-ment, n, 

Dréar/i-mess, n. Dismalness; gloomy solitude. 

Dréar/ing, n. Sorrow. Lous. “Deadly drear- 
ing.” Spenser. 

Dréar/i-soéme, a. Very dreary; lonely; desolate; 
gloomy. Halliwell. 

Dvéar’y (89), a. [compar. DREARIER; superl. 
DREARIEST.] [A-S. dreorig, bloody, sorrowful, 
from dreodr, blood, Icel. dreirt. Cf. Ger. traurig, 
sad, sorrowful, truwer, sorrow, grief, trawern, to 
grieve, mourn.] Exciting cheerless sensations, feel- 
ings, or associations; comfortless; dismal; gloomy. 
“Dreary shades.” Dryden. ‘The dreary ground.” 
Prior. 

Johnson entered on his vocation in the most dreary part of 

that dreary interval which separated two ages of prosperity. 


Macaulay. 
Drédge,n. [Fr. drége, drague, A-S. drege.} 

1. Any instrument to gather or take by dragging; 
as, (a.) A drag-net for taking up oysters, &c., from 
the bottom of water. (b.) A machine for taking up 
or excavating mud or other obstructions from the 
bed of a stream or harbor. s 

2. [O. Eng. dragge, Fr. drague. Cf. DRAG, n., 
and DREGs.] A mixture of oats and barley sown 
together. 

Drédége, v. t. 
2. DREDGING. | 

1. To catch or gather with a dredge; to deepen 
with a dredging-machine, Carew. 

2. [See DREDGE, n., 2.] To sprinkle flour on, as 
roast meat. 

Drédg/er, n. 1. One who fishes with a dredge. 

2. A utensil for scattering flour on meat while 
roasting. 

3. A dredging-machine. 

Drédg/ing-b6x, n. A box with holes in the cover 
for scattering flour, as in dredging meat. 

Drédg/ing-ma-¢hine’/ (-ma-sheen/), n. An engine 
used to take up mud or gravel from the bottom of 
rivers, docks, &c. 

Dree, a. Wearisome; tedious. [Prov. Eng.] 

Dree,v.t. [A-S. dredgan, to bear, endure, complete; 
Goth. driugan, to perform military service. ] 

1. To be able to do; to continue to do; to hold 
out. [ Obs. or Prov.) 

[ Scot.] 


2. To endure; to suffer. 

(Min.) A mineral of a white 
color and pearly luster, consisting chiefly of the sul- 
phate of baryta;— so called in honor of M. de Drée, 
a liberal patron of science. Dana. 

Drég,n. [Icel. dregg, Sw. driigg, Dan. draek, Ger. 
drech, dirt, mud, trash, allied to Gr. rodz, genitive 
tpvy6s, lees, dregs.] Corrupt or defiling matter 
contained in a liquid, or precipitated from it ; refuse ; 
feculence; lees; grounds; sediment; hence, the 
vilest and most worthless part of any thing; as, the 
dregs of society. ‘‘ We, the dregs and rubbish of 
mankind.” Dryden. 


=" Used formerly in the singular, as by Spenser and 
Shakespeare, but now chiefly in the plural. 
Drég’/Zi-ness, n. [From dreggy.] Fullness of dregs 
or lees; foulness; feculence. 
Drég’/Zish, a. Full of dregs; foul with lees; fecu- 
lent. Harvey. 
Drég’/Zy, a. [See DreGs.] Containing dregs or 
lees; consisting of dregs; foul; feculent. Boyle. 
Drein (dran), v.i. To drain. [Obs.] Congreve. 
Drénch (66), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. DRENCHED (dréncht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. DRENCHING.] [A-8. drencean, dren- 
can, to give to drink, to drench, from drincan, to 
drink; D. drenken, Sw. dranka, Ger. triinken.] 

1. To cause to drink; to ply or saturate with 
drink; especially, to dose by force; to put a potion 
down the throat of, as of a horse; hence, to purge 
violently by physic. 

As ‘to fell,” is ‘to make to fall,” and ‘‘ to lay,” “‘ to make to 
lie,” so ** to drench,” is **to make to drink.” Trench. 

2. To wet thoroughly; to soak; to saturate with 
water or other liquid; to immerse; to plunge. 

Now dam the ditches and the floods restrain; 
Their moisture has already drenched the plain. Dryden. 

3. To drown. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Drénch, n. [A-S. drence, drenc. See supra.) 
1. A drink; a draught; specifically, a potion of 
medicine poured or forced down the throat; also, a - 
potion that causes purging. ‘A drench of wine.” 
Dryden. ‘Give my roan horse a drench.” Shak. 
2. (0. Eng. Law.) A kind of tenant mentioned in 
Domesday Book, supposed to have been a militar 
vassal, or tenant by knight-service. [Obs.] Burrill. 
Drénch/er, n. 1. One who wets or steeps. 
2. One who administers a drench. 

Drén/gage, n. (0. Eng. Law.) The tenure b 

a drench held land. [ Obs.] Burrill. 
Drént, p. p. Drenched; drowned. dee} Spenser. 
Dréss,v.t. [imp. & p.p. DRESSED (drést), or DREST; 

p. pr. & vb. n. DRESSING.] [Fr. dresser, to make 

straight, to raise, set up, prepare, arrange; Pr. 


[imp. & p.p. DREDGED; p. pr. & vb. 


which 
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Dréss, v.i. 1. (Mil.) To arrange one’s self in due 


Dréss,n. 1. That which is used as the covering or 


Dréss/-e6at, n. A coat with narrow or pointed 


Dréss/er,. 1. One who dresses; one who puts in 


Dréss/ing, n. 1. Dress; attire; raiment. B. Jonson. 


Dréss/ing-ease,n. <A case of toilet utensils. 
Dréss/ing-gown, 7. 


Dréss/ing-room (28), 7. 
Dréss/ing-ta/ble, n. A table provided with con- 
Dréss/-miak/er, n. 
Dréss/y, a. 
Drést, p. p. of dress. 
Drétch, v. t. To be tedious or tiresome to; to trou- 
Drétch, v. i. 
Drew! (dry), v. 7. 
Drey (dra), n. 
Drihb, v. t. [Allied to Gr, dpérecy, to break off, pluck.] 


Drib, v. i. 
Drihb, n. 
Drib/ber, n. 


Drib’ble (drib/bl), v. 7. 


DRESS 


dressar, dreissar, O. Sp. derezar, now enderezar ; | 
It. drizzare, dirizzare, Lat. as if directiare, from 
directus, p. p. of dirigere, to direct. See Direct, 
and cf. ADDRESS. ] 

1. To make straight; to adjust to a right line; 
hence (Mil.), to arrange as soldiers in a straight line 
and at proper distance; to align; as, to dress the 
ranks. 

2. To adjust; to put in good order; to arrange; 
specifically, (a.) To treat with remedies, as a sore, 
an ulcer, a wound, or wounded part; to nurse with 
curative Beye ners Wiseman. (b.) To prepare 
for use; to fit for any use; to render suitable for an 
intended purpose; to get ready; as, to dress a slain 
animal; to dress leather or cloth; to dress or trima 
lamp; to dress a garden; to dress food. 


Women, a nature pitiful, have eat 
Their children (dressed with their own hand) for anes 
ionne. 


When he dresseth the lamps he shall burn incense. Ex. xxx. 7. 

Three hundred horses... smoothly dressed. Dryden. 

And the Lord God took the man, and put him into the 

garden of Eden to dress it. Gen. ii. 15. 
Thus the voluptuous youth, bred up to dress, 

For his fat grandsire, some delicious mess. Dryden. 

(c.) (Mach.) To cut to proper dimensions; also, to 

smooth or finish work. (d.) To putin proper con- 

dition by appareling, as the body; to put clothes 

upon; to apparel; to invest with garments or rich 

decorations; to clothe; to deck. ‘‘ Dressed myself 

in such humility.” Shak. 
Prove that ever I dress myself handsome till thy return. Shak. 


(e.) To break and train for use, as a horse or other 
animal. 
To dress up, or out, to dress elaborately, artificially, or 
ances “You see very often a king of England or 
rance dressed up like a Julius Cesar.” Addison. — To 
dress a ship (Naut.), to deck or ornament her with colors. 
Syn.—To attire; apparel; clothe; accouter; array; 
robe; rig; trim; deck; adorn; embellish. 


position in a line of soldiers. 

2. To clothe or apparel one’s self; to put on one’s 
garments; to pay attention to one’s apparel; as, to 
dress quickly ; to dress handsomely. 


ornament of the body; clothes, garments; habit; 

ates “Tn your soldier’s dress.” Shak. 
. A lady’s gown; as, a silk or velvet dress. 

3. Attention to apparel; skill in adjusting it; as, 

the art of dress. ‘‘ Men of pleasure, dress, and gal- 

lantry.” Pope. 


skirts, as distinguished from a frock-coat. 


order or makes ready for use; one who puts on 
clothes or ornaments. 

2. (Fr. dressoir.) (a.) A table or bench on 
which meat and other things are dressed or pre- 
pared for use. (b.) A cupboard or set of shelves to 
receive dishes and cooking utensils. 

The pewter plates on the dresser 


Caught and reflected the flame as shields of armies the sun- 
shine. Longfellow. 


2. An application to a sore or wound. Wiseman. 

3. Manure spread over land. When it remains on 
the surface, it is called a top-dressing. 

4. (Cookery.) The stuffing of fowls, pigs, &c.; 
forcemeat. 

5. Gum, starch, and other articles, used in stiffen- 
ing or preparing silk, linen, and other fabrics. 

6. (Arch.) An ornamental molding around doors, 
windows, &c. Brande. 


A light gown, such as is 
used by a person while dressing; a study gown. 
An apartment appropri- 
ated for dressing the person. 
veniences for adjusting the dress. 
A maker of gowns, or similar 
garments; a mantua-maker. 
Showy in dress; attentive to dress; 
wearing rich or showy garments. ‘A neat, dressy 
gentleman in black.” W. Irving. 
See DREss. 
ble; to harass. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
To delay; to linger. [ Obs.] Gower. 

{See Droou.] To emit saliva; 
to suffer saliva to issue and flow down from the 
mouth. See DROOL, 

The nest of a squirrel. [Written 

also dray, q. V.] 


To do by little and little; as, (a.) To cut off by a lit- 
tle at a time; to crop; hence, to appropriate unlaw- 
fully; to defalcate. 


He who drives their bargains dribsa part. Dryden. 
(b.) To lead along step by step; to entice. 
With daily lies she dribs thee into cost. Dryden. 


To shoot at a mark, at short paces. 
[See Drie.] A drop. [Obs.] Swift. 
One who dribs; one who shoots at 


Drib/blet, ) n. 
Drib/let, 


Drié (dree), v. ¢. 


Drift, v. 7. 


Drift, v. t. 


ice, 
Drift/-bolt, n. 
Drift/less, a. 





Ascham. 


short paces. 
[imp. & p. p. DRIBBLED ; 
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p. pr. & vb. n. DRIBBLING.] [For dripple, dim. of 
drip, q. Vv. 

1. To fall in drops or small drops, or in a quick 
succession of drops; as, water dribbles from the 
eaves. 

2. To slaver, as a child or an idiot. 

3. To fall weakly and slowly. [Obs.] ‘‘'The drib- 


bling dart of love.” Shak. 
Drib/ble, v.¢. To throw down in drops. ‘ To drib- 
ble it all the way up stairs.” Swift. 


[From dribble.] A small piece or 
part; a small sum; a small quantity 
of money in making up a sum; as, the money was 
paid in dribbiets. 

When made up in dribblets, as they could, their best securi- 
ties were at an interest of twelve per cent. Burke. 
To suffer or endure; as, to drie 


one’s fate. See DREE. W. Scott. 


Dri/er, n. [From dry.] 1. One who, or that which, 


dries; that which may expel or absorb moisture; a 
desiccative; as, the sun and a north-westerly wind 
are great driers of the earth. 

2. (Paint.) A substance, usually a metallic oxide, 
added to some fixed oil to impart to it the property 
of drying quickly. 


Prift,n. [From drive; L. Ger. & D. drift, a driving, 


Icel. drift, snow-drift, Dan. drift, drift, impulse, 
drove, herd, pasture, common, Ger. trift, pasturage, 
drove, A-S. drif, m., a driving. ] 

1. That which is driven, forced, or urged along; 
a mass of any thing carried onward together; as, 
(a.) A mass of matter which has been driven or 
forced onward together into its present position; as, 
a drift of snow, of ice, of sand, and the like. 

Drifts of rising dust involve the sky. Pope. 
We got the brig a good bed in the rushing drift [of ice]. Kane. 


(b.) A drove or flock, as of cattle, sheep, birds, &c. 
Cattle coming over the bridge (with their great drifts doing 
much damage to the highways). Fuller. 
2. The act or motion of drifting; the force which 
impels or drives; an overpowering influence or im- 
pulse. 

A bad man, being under the drift of any passion, will fol- 
low the impulse of it till something interposes. South, 
3. Course or direction along which any thing is 
driven. ‘Our drift was south.” Hackluyt. 
4. The tendency of an act, argument, course of 
conduct, or the like : object aimed at or intended; 

hence, also, import or meaning of words; aim. 
_He has made the drift of the whole poem a compliment on 
his country in general. Addison. 
Now thou knowest my drift. W. Scott. 


5. (Arch.) The horizontal force which an arch ex- 
erts, tending to overset the pier. Gwilt. 
6. (Geol.) A collection of loose earth and rocks, 
or bowlders, distributed over large portions of the 


earth’s surface, especially in latitudes north of forty | 
degrees, and which have come from the north- 


ward. 

7. (Mech.) A conical hand-tool 
of steel for enlarging or shaping 
a hole in metal, by being driven 
into or through it. 

8. (Mil.) A tool used in driv- 
ing down compactly the compo- 
sition contained in a rocket, or 
like firework. Bx 

9. (Mining.) A passage driven — Prift ech.) 
or cut between shaft and shaft; a passage made for 
a road under ground. 

10. (Naut.) The direction of a current; also, 
the distance to which a vessel is drawn off from her 
desired course by currents or other causes; also, 





a piece in the sheer-draught, where the rail is cut | 


off, and usually terminated with a scroll; — called 
also drift-piece. 


of a bolt and the hole into which it is driven, or be- 


tween the circumference of a hoop and that of the | 


mast on which it is to be driven, Ogilvie. 

Drift of the forest (Eng. Law), an examination or 
view of the cattle in a forest, in order to see whose they 
are, whether they are commonable, and to determine 
whether or not the forest is surcharged. Burrill. 


[imp. & p. Pp. DRIFTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DRIFTING. ] 

1. To float or be driven along by a current of 
water; as, the ship drifted astern; a raft drified 
ashore, 

We drifted o’er the harbor bar, 
And I with sobs did pray. Coleridge. 

2. To accumulate in heaps by the force of wind; 
to be driven into heaps; as, snow or sand drifts. 

3. (Mining.) To make a drift; to examine a vein 
or ledge for the purpose of ascertaining the pres- 
ence of metals or ores; to follow a vein; to pro- 
spect. [U. S.] Dana. 
To drive into heaps; as, a current of 
wind drifts snow or sand. 


Drift, a Movable by wind or currents; as, drift 


Kane. 

A bolt used for driving out other 
Ogilvie. 

Having no drift; without aim; pur- 


bolts. 


poseless. 


Drift/-sail, n. (Naut.) A sail used under water 


Totten. | 
11. (Ship Carp.) The difference between the size | 
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during a storm, and serving to keep the head of a 
vessel right upon the sea, and prevent her driving 


too fast in a current, Ogilvie. 
Drift/-way,n. 1. A common way for driving cat- 
tle in. Cowell. 


2. (Mining & Naut.) The same as DRirt. 
Drift/-wind, 7. A driving wind; a wind that drives 
things into heaps. Beau. §° Fl. 
Drift/-wood, 7. Wood drifted or floated by water. 
Drift/y, a. Full of drifts; tending to form drifts, ay 
snow, and the like. 

Drill, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DRILLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DRILLING. | [> & Ger. drillen, Dan. drille, Sw. 
drilla, A-8. thyrlian, from thyri, thyrel, bored or 
pierced through, a hole, O. H. Ger. durhil, durihil, 
bored through, from durh, durah, durih, A-S. thurh, 
through. } 

1. To pierce or bore with a drill; as, to drill a 
hole through a piece of metal. 

2. To sow, as sceds, in rows, drills, or channels. 

3. To draw through; to drain; as, waters drilled 
through a sandy stratum. [Rare.] Thomson, 

4. To train in the military art; to exercise dili- 
gently, as soldiers, in military evolutions and exer- 
cises ; hence, to instruct in the rudiments and meth- 
ods of any art or branch of knowledge. 

5. To draw on; to entice; to allure from step to 
step. [0Obs.] 

She drilled him on to five-and-fifty. 


6. To exhaust or waste away by degrees; to oc- 
cupy inactively. 
This accident hath drilled away the whole summer, 


Swift. 
Drill, v.i. 1. To sow in drills. 
2. To flow gently; to trickle. 
3. To muster for exercise. Beau. § Fi. 
Drili, n. 1. A pointed instrument, used for 
boring holes, particularly in metals and other 
hard substances; strictly, a boring tool that 
cuts with its beveled end by revolving; also, pj 
a drill-press. See DRILL-PRESS. : 
2. (Agr.) (a.) An implement for making holes for 
sowing seed, and sometimes so formed as to contain 
seeds and drop them into the hole made. (b.) A 
light furrow or channel made to put seed into in 
sowing. 
3. A small stream; arill. [Obs.] 
Springs through the pleasant meadows pour their es ee 
ANGUS. 
4. The act or exercise of training soldiers in the 
military art, as in the manual of arms, in the execu- 
tion of evolutions, and the like; hence, diligent and 
strict instruction and exercise In the rudiments and 
methods of any business; a kind or method of mili- 
tary or other exercises. 
5. (Zoél.) A kind of ape or baboon, said to be the 
Inuus leucoph@us of Kuhl. [Obs.] Sir W. Temple. 
Cotter drill, or traverse drill, a machine tool for bor- 
ing slots. 


Drill-bar/row, n. <A contrivance mounted on 
wheels for the purpose of running a drill-furrow, 
depositing the seed therein, and covering it with 

| earth. Gardner. 

| Drill’/-bow (-b0), n. A small bow, whose string is 
used for the purpose of rapidly turning a drill. 

| Drill/-b6x, n. A box containing seed for sowing. 

| Drill/-har/row, n. A harrow used for smoothing 
ground between rows or drills. 

Drill/-hiis/band-ry, n. The practice of sowing 
seed in rows. 

Drilling n. 1. The act of piercing with a drill, or 
of using a drill in sowing seeds. 

2. (Ger. drillich, L. Lat. trilex, drilex, from Ger. 
drei, Lat. tres, and licitum, a thread of the warp. Cf. 
Twitu.] <A coarse linen or cotton cloth, used for 

| trowsers, &c. 

Drill/-ma-chine’, 7. 

Drill/-plow, nN. 


Addison. 


Heywood. 





See DRILL-PRESS. 
A sort of plow for sowing 
Drill/-plough, grain in drills; adrill-barrow. 
Drill/-préss, n. A ma- 
chine-tool, embodying one 
or more drills for making 
holesinmetal, and designa- 
ted as a vertical, horizon- 
tal, or universal drill, 
a drill-press, or a drilling- 
machine. The work is fas- 
tened upon the adjusta- 
ble table A. The tool B 
rotates and is fed down 
by hand or automatically : 
called also simply a drill. 
Drill’/-ser/gSeant (-siir/- 
jent, or str‘jent), 
mn. (Mil.) A non- 
commissioned of- 
ficer, whose office 
_itis toinstruct sol- 
diers as to their 
duties, and _ to 
train them to mil- ; 
itary evolutions. Drill-press. 
Drill/-stéck, n. (Mech.) A contrivance for hold- 
ing and turning a drill. Francis. 
Drt'mys, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants. 7). wro- 
matica affords the winter-bark of commerce. Ogilvie. 
Drink, v.i. [imp. DRANK (formerly DRUNK); p.p. 
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DRINK 


DRUNK Or DRANK (formerly DRUNKEN); 7p. pr. & 
vb. 2. DRINKING. Drank, though analogically 
not so proper a form of the past participle as drunk, 
is generally used instead of it, as a sort of euphe- 
mism to render its connection with drunk, the ad- 
jective, less obvious.] [A-S. drincan, drican, O. 
Sax. drincan, D. drinken, Ger. trinken, Icel. drecka, 
Sw. dricka, Dan. drikke, Goth. drigkan, whence 
Fr. trinquer, It. trincare, to drink and touch glasses, 
to tipple. ] 
1. To swallow any thing liquid, for quenching 
thirst or other purpose; as, to drink from a brook. 
2. To partake of enlivening or intoxicating 
liquors, in merriment, feasting, or the like; to ca- 
rouse; hence, to take spirituous liquors to excess; to 
be intemperate in the use of spirituous liquors; to 
be an habitual drunkard. Pope. 
{| 3. To feast; to be entertained with liquors. Shak. 
To drink to, to salute in drinking; to invite to drink by 
drinking first; to wish well to, in the act of taking the cup. 
I drink to the general 1, of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo. Shak. 
Drink, v.t. 1. To swallow as liquids; to receive, 
as a fluid, into the stomach; to imbibe; as, to drink 
milk or water. 
There lies she with the blessed gods in bliss, 
There drinks the nectar with ambrosia mixed. Spenser. 
2. To take in, as liquids, in any manner; to ab- 
sorb; to imbibe. 
And let the purple violets drink the stream. Dryden. 
3. To take in; to receive within one, through the 
senses; to hear; to see. 
Oren have not yet drunk a hundred words 


hat tongue’s uttering. Shak. 
I drink delicious poison from thy eye. Pope. 
4. To inhale; to smoke, as tobacco. [Obs.] 


Some men live ninety years and past, 
Who never drank tobacco first nor last. Taylor, 1630. 
To drink down, to act on by drinking; to reduce or 
subdue; as, to drink down unkindness. Shak.— To 
drink off, or wp, to drink the whole at a draught; as, to 
drink off a cup of cordial. — To drink the health, or to 
the health, of, to drink while expressing good wishes for 
the health or welfare of; to signify good will to by drink- 
ing; to pledge. 

Drink, ». Liquor to be swallowed; any fluid to be 
taken into the stomach, for quenching thirst, or for 
medicinal purposes, as water, wine, beer, cider, de- 
coctions, &c. 

Drink/’a-ble, a. Capable of being drunk; fit or 
suitable for drink; potable. 

Drink/a-ble, n. A liquor that may be drunk. Steele. 

Drink/’a-ble-mness, n. State of being drinkable. 

Drinik’er, n. One who drinks, particularly one who 
practices drinking spirituous liquors to excess; a 
drunkard; a tippler. 

Drink/er-mOdth, n. (Entom.) A large British 
moth; Odonestis potatoria. Ogilvie. 

Drink/less, a. Destitute of drink. Chaucer. 

Drink’-m6n/ey (-mtin/y), m. Money given to buy 
liquor for drinking one’s health; a gratuity to one 
who has rendered a service; a douceur. 

Drink’-6f/fer-ing, n. (Script.) A Jewish offer- 
ing of wing, &c., in their religious services. Kitio. 

Drip, v.i. [imp. & p. p. DRIPPED (dript); p. pr. & 
vb. 2. DRIPPING.] [A-S. dripan, drypan, dreopan, 
driopan, O. Sax. driopan, L. Ger. drippen, D. 
druipen, Icel. dreypa, Sw. drypa, Dan. dryppe, O. 
H. Ger. triufan, N. H. Ger. triefen, treufen. Cf. 
Dropr.] 

1. To fall in drops; as, water drips from eaves. 
2. To let fall drops of moisture or liquid; as, a 
wet garment drips. 


The dark round of the dripping wheel. Tennyson. 
Drip, v.¢. To let fall in drops. 
The thatch drips fast a shower of rain. Swift. 


Drip, n. 1. A falling or letting fall in drops; a 
dripping; that which drips or falls in drops. 
On the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. Byron. 

2. (Arch.) The edge of a roof; the eaves; a large, 
flat member of the cornice projecting so as to throw 
off water. 

Right of drip (Law), an easement or servitude by 
which one man has the right to have the water flowing 
from his house fall on the land of his neighbor. 

Drip’ping, n. That which falls in drops, as fat 
from meat in roasting. 
Drip’/ping=-pan, n. A pan for receiving the fat 
which drips from meat in roasting. 
Drip/ple, a. [From drip, q.v.] Weak or rare. [ Obs.] 
Prip/-stone,n. 1. (Arch.) A projecting tablet or 
- molding over the head of door-ways or windows, 
&c., to throw off rain. 
2. A filtering stone. Simmonds. 
Drive, v.t. [imp. DROVE (formerly DRAVE); p. p. 
DRIVEN; p. pr. & vb. nN. DRIVING.] [A-S. drifan, 
O. Sax. dribhan, Goth. dreiban, D. dryven, Icel. 
drifa, Sw. drifva, Dan. drive, O. H. Ger. triban, 
N. H. Ger. treiben.] 

1. To impel or urge onward by force in a direc- 
tion away from one, or along before one; to push 
forward; to compel to move on; as, to drive cattle; 
to drive a nail; the wind drives aship along; smoke 
drives persons from a room, 

Shield pressed on shield,and man drove man along. Pope. 
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2. To urge to a trap or snare, or corral; to urge 
ne force along with horse and hound; to chase; to 

unt. 
To drive the deer with hound and horn. Chevy Chase. 


3. To urge on and direct the motions of, as the 
beasts which draw a vehicle, or the vehicle borne by 
them; hence, also, to take in a carriage; to convey 
in a vehicle drawn by beasts; as, to drive a pair of 
horses; to drive a stage; to drive a person to his 
own door, and the like. 

4. (Mining.) To dig horizontally; to eut an hori- 
zontal gallery or tunnel. Tomlinson. 

5. To urge, impel, hurry forward; to force; to 
constrain; as, to drive a person by necessity, by 
persuasion, by force of circumstances, by argument, 
and the like; to drive one mad. 

For the meter’s sake some words in him sometimes be 
driven awry. Ascham. 

He, driven to dismount, threatened, if I did not do the like, 
to doas much for my horse as fortune had done for his. Sidney. 

He was driven by the necessities of the times... to rigor. 

King Charles. 

6. To carry on; to prosecute; to follow, as a 
trade. 

The trade of life can not be driven without partners. Collier. 


7. To clear by forcing away what is contained. 
To drive the country, force the swains away. Dryden. 
(> To drive takes a variety of meanings, according 
to the objects by which it is followed; as to drive an en- 
gine, to direct and regulate its motions; to drive logs, to 
keep them in the current of a river and direct them in 
their course; to drive feathers or down, to place them in 
a machine, which, by a current of air, dtves off the light- 
est to one end, and collects them by themselves. ‘ His 
thrice driven bed of down.” Shak. 
Drive, v.%7. 1. To rush and press with violence; to 
move furiously. 
Fierce Boreas drove against his flying sails. Dryden. 
Under cover of the night anda driving tempest. Prescott. 
2. To be forced along; to be impelled; to be 
moved by any physical force or agent; as, a ship 
drives before the wind. 
The hull drives on, though mast and sail be torn. Byron. 
3. To go by carriage; to proceed by urging on a 
vehicle or the animals that draw it; as, to drive 
rapidly. Milton, 
4. To aim or tend to a point; to make an effort; 
to strive. 
Let them therefore declare what carnal or secular interest 


he drove at. South. 
5. To distrain for rent. [0bds.] 
To let drive, to aim a blow; to strike with foree. ‘' Four 
rogues in buckram Jet drive at me.” Shak. 


(= Drive, in all its senses, implies forcible or violent 
action. It is opposed to lead. To drive a body is to 
move it by applying a force behind; to dead is to cause to 
move by applying the force before, or in front. 

Drive, n. 1. An excursion in a carriage, for exer- 
cise or pleasure ; — distinguished from a ride, which 
is taken on horseback. 

2. A place suitable or agreeable for driving; a 
road prepared for driving. 

Syn.— See Ripe. 

Driv’el (driv’l), v.z. [imp. & p. p. DRIVELED, or 
DRIVELLED ; p. pr. & vb. n. DRIVELING, Or DRIV- 
SNe [From the root of drip, as a modification 
of dribble. 

1. To slaver; to let spittle drop or flow from the 
mouth, like a child, idiot, or dotard. 

2. To be weak or foolish; to dote; as, a driveling 


hero; driveling love. Shak. Dryden. 
Driv/el (driv/]), nm. 1. Slaver; saliva flowing from 
the mouth. Dryden. 
2. A driveler; a fool; anidiot. [Obs.] Sidney. 


3. Inarticulate or unmeaning utterance ; foolish 
talk; nonsense. 

4. A servant; adrudge. [Obs.] Huloet. 

Driv’el-er (driv'l-er), n. A slaverer; aslabberer; 
an idiot; a fool. [Written also drivedler.] 

Driv/en, n. (Mach.) The wheel or other part that is 
moved by a driver ; — called also follower, Rankine. 

Driv’er, n. 1. One who drives; the person or thing 
that urges or compels any thing else to move. 

2. The person who drives beasts or a carriage; a 
coachman; a charioteer, &c.; hence, also, one who 
runs or regulates the operation of a locomotive. 

3. An overseer of a gang of slaves at their work 
on aplantation. [U.8.] Whittier. 

4. A substance interposed between the driving 
instrument and the thing driven; as, a cooper drives 
hoops by striking upon the driver. 

5. (Mach.) That which communicates motion to 
something else, especially a wheel that transmits 
power to another wheel, and the part of a lathe that 
gives motion to the carrier; the driving-wheel of a 
locomotive. 

6. (Naut.) The after-sail in a ship or bark, be- 
ing a fore-and-aft sail attached to a gaff; a spanker. 

- Totten. 

Driv/er-ant, n. <A species of African ant; the 

Anomma arcens;—so called because they range 

about in vast armies, and drive every thing before 

them. Ogilvie. 

Driving, p.a. 1. Having great force of impulse ; 
as, a driving wind or storm. 

2. Communicating force; impelling. 
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(Mach.) The axle of a driving- 
wheel. 


Dviv/ing-b6x, n. (Mach.) The journal-box of a 
driving-axle. [See Jllust. of Locomotive. | 

Driv/ing=-no6te, n. (Mus.) One of two notes stand- 
ing one at the end of one bar and the other at the 
beginning of the next, and connected by a tie, so 
as to form but one note. 

Driv/ing-shaft, n. (Mach.) A shaft that commu- 
nicates motion. 

Driv’/ing-spring, n. A spring fixed upon the box 
of the driving-axle of a locomotive engine to support 
the weight and deaden shocks. Ogilvie. 

Driv/ing-wheel, n. (Mach.) A wheel that com- 
municates motion; the wheel of a locomotive, which, 
adhering to the track, communicates the power of 
the steam-engine to the vehicle ; — called also simply 
driver. [See lilust. of Locomotive.]} 

Driz/zle, v. i. [imp. & p. p. DRIZZLED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. DRIZZLING.|] [Prov. Ger. drieseln, for rie- 
seln. Of. A-S. dreosan, Goth. driusan, to fall.] To 
rain gently in very small drops; to fall, as water 
from the clouds, in very fine and slow particles; as, 
it drizzles; drizzling drops; drizzling rain. 

Drizzling tears did shed for pure affection. Spenser. 

Driz/zle, v. t. To shed in minute drops or parti- 


Driv/ing-ax’le, 7. 


eles. ‘The air doth drizzle dew.” ‘‘ Winter’s driz- 
zled snow.” Shak. 
Driz/zle,n. Fine rain or mist. Faltiweil, 


Driz/zly, a. Shedding small rain, or small particles 
of snow. ‘' Winter’s drizzly reign.” Dryden. 
Dréck, n. A water-course. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
Dréf/land, n. [From A-8. dryfene, driven.] (Law.) 
A quitrent or yearly payment made by some tenants 
to the king or their landlords for the privilege of 
driving their cattle through a manor to fairs or mar- 
kets. Cowell, 
Drog’fer, )n. A vessel built solely for burden, 
Drogh’er, and for transporting heavy articles, as 
ention, lumber, &c, Bartlett. 

Dene cine n. The same as DRAGOMAN. 

Droil, v.i. [D. druilen, to mope.] To work slug- 
gishly or slowly; to plod. [Obs.] 

Droil, n. [D. druil, sluggard. Cf. DROLL.] 

1. A drone; a sluggard; a drudge. [ Obs.) B.g Fl. 

2. Labor; toil. [0bs.] 

Droit, n. [Fr. droit. See Drrect.] Right; jus- 
tice; title; fee; privilege; a writ of right; duty; 
custom, Burrill. 

Droits of the Admiralty, rights or perquisites of the 
Admiralty, arising from seizure of enemies’ ships de- 
tained in port in prospect of war, or coming into port in 
ignorance of hostilities existing, or from such ships as 
are taken by non-commissioned captors; the proceeds of 
wrecks, and derelict property at sea. 

Kent. Craig. Bouvier. 

[0 By a late arrangement in England, these drotts 
have been commuted for, and are now paid into the na- 
tional exchequer. O Dowd. 

Droit/ii-ral, a. (0. Eng. Law.) Relating to the 
mere right of property, as distinguished from the 
right of possession. [Obs.] Burrill, 

Droitzschkad (droitsh’/ka), n. See DRosky. 

DrOll, a. [compar. DROLLER; superl. DROLLEST. | 
Fr. dréle, Ger. & D. drollig, L. Ger. drullig, O. 

er. trollicht, D. drol, a thick and short person, 
a droll, Sw. ¢roll, a magical appearance, demon, 
trolla, to use magic arts, to enchant, Dan. trold, 
Icel. ¢réll, giant, magician, evil spirit, monster, dri- 
oli, a slave with a huge body.] Fitted to provoke 
laughter; ludicrous from oddity; queer; amusing; 
capable of amusing actions or sayings. 

Syn.—Comic; comical; farcical; diverting ; arch; 
waggish; queer; odd; facetious; merry; laughable; lw 
dicrous. —DROLL, LAUGHABLE, ComicaL. Laughable is 
the generic term, denoting any thing calculated to excite 
laughter; comical denotes something humorous of the 
kind exhibited in comedies; droll stands lower on the 
scale, having reference to persons or things which excite 
laughter by their buffoonery or oddity. A laughable in- 
cident; a comical adventure; a droll story. 

DrGll, n. 1. One whose occupation or practice is to 
raise mirth by odd tricks; a jester; a buffoon; an 
antic; a merry-andrew. Prior. 

2. Something exhibited to raise mirth or sport, as 
a puppet, a farce, and the like. 

Droll,v.i. Tojest; to play the buffoon. [R.] South. 

Dr@Oll, v.¢. To lead or influence by jest or trick; to 
cheat; to cajole. [Obs.] 

Men that will not be reasoned into their senses, er. yet be 
Taughed or drolled into them. LD’ Estrange. 

Droller,n. <A jester; a buffoon. [Obs.] Glanville. 

Droli/er-y,n. [Fr. drélerie. See supra.] 

1. The quality of being droll; that which makes 
sport; sportive tricks ; buffoonery ; amusing stories ; 
fun; comicality, ‘‘ The rich drollery of ‘She Stoops 
to Conquer.’ ” Macaulay. 

2. Something which serves to raise mirth; as, 
(a.) A puppet show; also, a puppet. [Obs.] Shak. 
(6.) A lively or comic picture. 

I bought an excellent drollery, which I afterward parted 
with to my brother George of Wotton, where it now hangs. 

Avelyn. 

DrollVing-ly, adv. In ajesting manner, 

Drollish, a. Somewhat droll. Sterne. 

Drom/e-da-ry (drtim/e-der-¥) (Synop., § 180), 7. 
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DROMOND 


_ [Fr. dromadaire, Pr. dromadari, dromedari, dro- 
modari, BP. Pg., & It. dromedario, Late Lat. dro- 
medarius, Lat. dromas (se. camelus), fr. Gr. dpopas, 
running, from dpapety, rpéxewv, to run.] (Zodl.) A 
species of camel (C. dromedarius), called aiso the 
Arabian camel, having one bunch or protuberance 
on the back, as 
in distinction Fiz oni 7, 
from the Bac- 
trian camel, 
which has 
two bunches, 


Gr. dpdpov, 
ght vessel, 
probablyfrom 
jpapety, to (% 
move swiftly, } 
to run.] 
light, fast-sail- 
ing vessel ; al- 
eee ot Dromedary (Camelus dromedarius). 


den. [Obs. Fuller. 
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DrGne,n. [A-S. dran, dren, O. Sax. dran, L. Ger. 
& Dan. drone, Sw. dron, drénje, O. H. Ger. dreno, 
treno, N. H. Ger. drone, Lith. tranni, Russ. truten.] 

1. The male of the honey-bee. It is smaller than 
the queen-bee, but larger than the working-bee. 

‘ The drones make no honey, but, after living a few 
weeks, they are killed or driven from the hive. 

All with united force combine to drive 
The lazy drones from the laborious hive. Dryden. 
2. One who lives on the labors of others; a lazy, 
idle fellow; a sluggard. 
By living as a drone, to be an unprofitable and unworthy 


member of so noble and learned a society. Burton. 
3. A humming or low sound. ‘ The monstrous 
drone of the wheel.” Longfellow. 


4. That which gives out a grave or monotonous 
tone or dull sound; as, (a@.) A drum. [Obs.] Hal- 


liwell. (b.) The largest tube of the bagpipe. 
Drone, v.i. [imp. & p.p. DRONED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DRONING. } 
1. To live in idleness; to do nothing. ‘Race of 
droning kings.” Dryden. 
2. To give a low, heavy, dull sound, ‘* Where 
the beetle wheels his droning flight.” Gray. 
Drone/-bee, n. The 


male of the bee-kind; 
drone. 

Drone/-f1¥,n. A two- 
winged insect, resem- 
bling the drone-bee. 

Drone’-pipe, n. The 
largest tube of a bag- 
pipe, or any thing re- 
sembling such a tube. 
“The drone-pipe of a 
bumble-bee.” Cowper. 

Drdn/go, n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus Fdo- 
lius, having an arched beak, and a long, forked tail. 
The drongos inhabit the deep forests of South Af- 
rica, living in small societies, and feeding chiefly 
upon insects. Baird. 

Dron/ish, a. Like a drone; idle; sluggish; lazy; 
indolent; inactive; slow. 

Dronish, broken, ill recollection, is to be the destined char- 
acter of all your future governors. Burke. 

DrGn/ish-ly, adv. In a dronish manner. 

Dron/ish-ness, 7. State of being dronish. 

DrGn/y, «a. Like a drone; indolent; sluggish; lazy. 

Drool, v.i. [Contracted from drivel.) To drivel or 
drop saliva; as, the child drools. [Provincial in 
England, and a familiar nursery word in America. | 
[Written also drewl.] 

Droop, v.i. [imp. & p. p. DROOPED (drdopt); p. pr. 
& vb. nm. DROOPING.] ([Icel. driipa, driupi, to 
lower the head, metaphorically to sorrow, allied to 
drop, q. v.] 

1. To sink or hang down, as an animal, plant, &c., 
from physical inability or exhaustion, or want of 
nourishment, or the like. ‘The purple flowers 
droop.” Tennyson, 

Drooped as a wild-born faleon with clopt wings. Byron. 

2. To grow weak or faint with disappointment, 
grief, or like causes; to be dispirited or depressed ; 
to languish. 

I'll animate the soldier's drooping courage. Addison. 

3. To proceed downward, or toward a close; to 
decline. ‘‘ Then day drooped.” Tennyson, 

Droop’er, n. One who, or that which, droops, 

Droop/ing-ly, adv. Ina drooping manner, 

Drdp, n. FAr8. dropa, drypa, O. Sax. dropo, D. 
drop, Icel. dropi, Sw. droppe, Dan. draabe, O. H. 
Ger. trofo, N. H. Ger. tropfen. See infra.] 

1. The quantity of fluid which falls in one small 
spherical mass; a liquid globule; hence, also, the 
smallest easily measured portion of a fluid; as, a 
drop of water. 

2. That which resembles, or that which hangs 
like, a liquid drop, as a hanging diamond ornament, 
an ear-ring, a glass pendant on a chandelier, a 
transparent sugar-plum, a kind of shot or slug. 

3. (Arch.) One of a number of small cylinders, or 
truncated cones, used, in the Doric order, as orna- 
mental appendages to the under sides of the mu- 





Drone-bee. 
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tules, and also applied to the lower extremity of the 
triglyphs ; — called also gutta. 

4. Whatever is arranged to drop, hang, or fall 
from an elevated position; as, (@.) A door or plat- 
form opening downward; a trap-door; that part 
of the gallows on which a culprit stands when he 
is to be hung, &c. (b.) A machine for lowering 
heavy weights, as packages, coal-wagons, &c., to a 
ship’s deck. (c.) A contrivance for temporarily 
lowering a gas-jet. (d.) A curtain which drops or 
falls in front of the stage of a theater, &c. (e.) A 
drop-press. (f.) (Mach.) The distance of a shaft 
below the base of a hanger. 

5. (pl.) Any medicine the dose of which is meas- 
ured by drops. 

6. (Naut.) The depth of a sail from head to foot 
amidships. Ogilvie. 

Drop serene. [N. Lat. gutta serena.] (Med.). A disease 
of the eye, causing blindness by reason of an affection of 
the retina; amaurosis;—probably so called because, 
unlike the cataract, it produces no visible change in the 
organization of the eye, or its transparency. Milton. 

Drop, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DROPPED (dropt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. DROPPING.] [A-8. dreopan, dropian, dru- 
pian, D. druipen, Icel. dreypa, driupa (dryp), Sw. 
drypa, Dan. dryppe. Cf. Drip.) 

1. To pour or let fall in drops; to pour in minute 
globules; to distill. ; 

The trees drop balsam, and on all the boughs 
Health sits, and makes it sovereign as it flows. Creech. 

2. To cause to descend suddenly and in one por- 
tion, or in motion, like a drop; to let fall; as, to 
drop a line in fishing; to drop an anchor. 

3. To let go; to dismiss; to set aside; to have 
done with; to discontinue; as, to drop a controver- 
sy or an acquaintance. ‘‘ They suddenly dropped 
the pursuit.” Sharp. 

The connection had been dropped many years. W. Scott. 

4. To bestow or communicate by a suggestion, or 
an indirect, cautious, or gentle manner; as, to drop 
a hint, a word of counsel, &c. 

5. To lower, as a curtain or the muzzle of a gun, 
and the like. 

6. Tosend by dropping into the post-oflice box, 
as a letter; as, please drop me a line. 

7. To cover with drops; to speckle; to variegate ; 
to bedrop. 

Show to the sun their waved coats dropped with gold. Milton. 

Drop, v.i. 1. To distill; to fall in small portions, 
globules, or drops, as a liquid. 

The kindly dew drops from the ae tree, 
And wets the little plants that lowly dwell. Spenser. 
2. To let drops fall; to discharge itself in drops. 
The heavens dropped at the presence of God. Ps. Ixviii. 8. 


3. To descend suddenly, abruptly, or spontane- 

ously; as, ripe fruit drops from a tree. 
When the sound of dropping nuts is heard. 

4. To die, or to die suddenly. 

Nothing, says Seneca, so soon reconciles us to the thought 
of our own deuth, as the prospect of one friend after another 
dropping around us. Digby. 

5. To come to an end; to cease; as, the affair 
dropped. Pope. 

6. To come unexpectedly ; — with in or into; as, 
my old friend dropped in a moment. Steele. 

a To fall or be depressed; to lower; as, the 
point of the spear dropped a little. 

8. To fall short of a mark. [Rare.] 

. Often it drops or overshoots by the disproportion ee dis- 
ance. Joli 


Bryant. 


Jollier. 

9. (Naut.) To be deep in extent; as, her main 
topsail drops seventeen yards. 

Dropping fire (Mil.),a constant, irregular discharge of 
small arms. — Zo drop astern (Naut.), to pass or move 
toward the stern; to move back; or to slacken the veloci- 
ty of a vessel, to let another pass beyond her.— Yo drop 
down (Naut.), to sail, row, or move down a river, or 
toward the sea. 

Drd'pax,n. [Gr. dpdraz, a pitch plaster.] (Med.) 
A preparation used for taking off the hair; a depil- 
atory. 

Drdp’/-ham/mer, n. Sce DROP-PREsS. 

Droplet, n. A little drop. Shak. 

Drbp/-1lét/ter, n. A letter dropped into a post-of- 
fice box, for distribution in the same town. 

Drép/méal, ) adv. [A-S.drop-melum, from dropa, 

Droép’/méle, drop, and mel, portion. Cf. 
PIECEMEAL.| By drops or small portions. Lapel 
“Distilling dropmeal, a little at once.” Holland. 

Drédp/per, n. 1. One who, or that which, drops. 

2. (Mining.) A branch vein which drops off from, 
or leaves, the main lode. 

Drdp/ping-bdt’tle, n. An instrument used to 
supply small quantities of a fluid to a test-tube or 

oe vessel, pilaras 
rop/ping-ly, adv. In drops. 

Drdp/ping-tibe, n. A glass tube having a bulb 
blown in it, and so constructed as to deliver by 
drops any fluid with which it is filled. 

Drdp/-préss, n. A machine for embossing, punch- 
ing, &c., consisting of a weight guided vertically, to 
be raised by a cord and pulley worked by the foot, 
and to drop on an anvil; —¢alled also drop-ham- 
mer, or simply a drop. 

Drdp/-scéne, n. A curtain suspended by pulleys, 
which descends or drops in front of the stage ina 
theater. 
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Drdp/sie-al, a, [From dropsy, q. v.] 
1, Diseased with dropsy; hydropical; inclined 
to the dropsy; as, a dropsical patient. 
2. Resembling, or pertaining to, the dropsy. 
Oe eee mn. The state of being drop- 
sical. 
Drép/-stone, n. Spar which is formed into the 
shape of drops. Woodward, 
Drdp/sy, n. wep aied from hydropsy, Fr. hy- 
dropisie, N. Lat. hydropisia, Lat. hydropisis, from 
Gr. tdowy, dropsy, from idwp, water, and dw, face, 
from root 07, whence éWopuar, fut. of boav, to see.] 
1. (Med.) An unnatural collection of serous fluid 
in any cavity of the body, or in the areolar tex- 
ture. Dunglison, 
2. (Bot.) A disease of plants, occasioned by an 
excess of water. Wright. 
Droép/-ta/ble, n. A machine for lowering weights, 
and especially for removing the wheels of locomo- 
tives. 
Drop/-tin, n. Fine tin. Ogilvie. 
Drbp/-wort (-wiirt),. (Bot.) A species of Spiraea 
(S. jilipendula). The genus affords some ornamen- 
tal shrubs. 


Water drop-wort, the genus G@nanthe, a poisonous ge- 
nus of water plants. Loudon. 

Droseh'’ke,n. See Drosky. 

Drosera, n. (Gr. dpocepés, dewy.] (Bot.) A genus 
of low, perennial plants;—so called because the 
leaves are covered with gland-bearing bristles, 
which exude drops of a clear fluid, glittering like 
dew-drops. Gray. 

Dros/ky,n. [Russ. drozhki, diminutive of drogi, a 
kind of carriage, properly pl. of droga, shaft or pole 
of acarriage.] A peculiar kind of low, four-wheeled 
carriage, without a top, consisting of a kind of long, 
narrow bench, on which the passengers ride as 
on a saddle, with their feet reaching nearly to the 
ground. Itis used in Russia and Prussia. [Writ- 
ten also droitzschka and droschke.] 

Dro-s6m/e-ter, n. [Fr. drosométre, from Gr. dpé- 
cos, dew, and pérpov, measure.] An instrument for 
measuring the quantity of dew on the surface of a 
body in the open air. It consists of a balance, hay- 
ing a plate at one end to receive the dew, and at the 
other a weight protected from the deposit of dew. 

Drdss, n. eee dros, from dreosan, to fall, Goth. 
driusan; D. droes, droessem, A-8. drosn, O. H. 
Ger. drusen, dregs, Ger. druse, ore decayed by the 
weather, Icel. ¢ros, rubbish, adulterated wares. ] 

1. The scum or extraneous matter of metals, 
thrown off in the process of melting; recrement. 

2. An incrustation formed on metals by oxida- 
tion; rust; crust of metals. ‘A crust of dross.” 

Addison. 

3. Waste matter; any worthless matter separated 

from the better part; impure matter; refuse. 
All world’s glory is but dross unclean. Spenser. 


Drds/sel, n. (Cf. DRAzEL.] A slut; a hussy; a draz- 

el. [Obs.] [Written also dratchel and drotchel.] 
Now dwells each drossel in her glass. Warner. 

Drdss/i-ness, n. The quality or state of being 
drossy; foulness; rust; impurity. Boyle. 

Drdss/less, a. Free from dross, Stevens. 

Dréss/y, a. Composed of, or resembling, or per- 
taining to, dross; impure; worthless. ‘‘Drossy 
gold.” Dryden. ‘‘Drossy rhymes.” Donne. 

Drdtech/el, n. See DrossEx. [Obs.] 

Drought (drout),. [A-8. drugddh, drugodh, from 
dryge, Eng. dry, q. v.; D. droogte. The spelling 
drought is after the Belgic dialect; but the regular 
word, drouth, or drowth, as written in the time of 
Bacon, is still considerably used. ] 

1. Want of rain or of water; especially, such dry- 
ness of the weather as affects the earth, and pre- 
vents the growth of plants; aridness; aridity. 

In a drought the thirsty creatures cry. Dryden. 


2. Dryness of the throat and mouth; thirst; want 


of drink. Milton. 
3. Scarcity; lack. ‘‘A drought of Christian wri- 
ters caused a dearth of all history.” Fuller. 


Drought/i-ness (drout/ines), 7. 
ness of the weather; want of rain, 
Drought’y, a. 1. Characterized by drought; want- 
ing rain; arid; adust. ‘‘Droughty and parched 
countries.” Ray. 
2. Thirsty; dry; wanting drink. “Thy droughty 
throat.” Philips. 
Droum/’y (drdom/¥), a. ([Cf. Scot. drum, dram, 
melancholy, Icel. thrwmr, taciturn, W. trwm, 
heavy, sad; and D. droef, droevig, sad, gloomy.] 
Troubled; muddy. (obs. ] Bacon. 
Drouth, 7. Same as DrouGHT, See DROUGHT. 
Drove, imp. of drive. 
Drove, n. Lie draf, from drifan, Eng. drive, q.v.] 
1. A collection of cattle driven or designed for 
driving; a number of animals, as oxen, sheep, or 
swine, driven in a body. 
2. Any collection of irrational animals, moving or 
driving forward; as, a finny drove, Milton. 
3. A crowd of people in motion. 
Where droves, as at a city gate, may pass. 


4. A road for driving cattle. [Hng.] , 
5. (Agr.) A narrow drain or channel used in 
the irrigation of land. : 
Drd/ven (drd/yn), p. p. of drive. [Obs.] 


A state of dry- 


Drydem 
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DROVER 


Drdv’er, n. 1. One who drives cattle or sheep to 
market; one who makes it his business to purchase 
fat cattle, and drive them to market. 


2. A boat driven by the tide. [Obs.] 
He woke, 
And saw his drover drive along the stream. Spenser. 
Dr5d/vy,a. [A-S. drof, dirty. See aon Tur- 
bid; muddy; filthy. tobs.) haucer. 


Drown, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DROWNED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DROWNING.] [Dan. drukne, Sw. drunkna, 
A-S. druncnian, to immerse, drown, to drown the 
mind in drink, adrencéan, adrencan, to immerge, 
drencean, drencan, to water, give to drink, from 
drincan, to drink. Cf. DRENCH.] 

I. To overwhelm in water; to submerge; to im- 
merse; to deluge; toinundate. ‘‘ They drown the 
land.” Dryden. 

2. To deprive of life by immersion in water or 
other liquid. 

3. To overpower; to overcome; to extinguish ; — 
said especially of sound. 


Most men being in sensual pleasures drowned. Dryden. 
My private voice is drowned amid the senate. Addison. 
To drown up, to swallow up. [Ods.] Holland. 


Drown, v.i. To be suffocated in water or other 
fluid; to perish in water. 

Methought what pain it was to drown. Shak. 
Prown/age,n. The act of drowning. [Rare.] 
Drown/er, n. One who, or that which, drowns. 
Drowse (drowz), v.t. [imp. & p. p. DROWSED; p. 

pr. & vb. n. DROWSING.] [O. D. droosen, to be 
sleepy, fall asleep, L. Ger. drasen, druusken, to 
slumber, fall, fall down with a noise, A-S. dreosan, 
drusian, to fall, to droop, O. Sax. driosan, Goth. 
driusan.| To sleep imperfectly or unsoundly; to 
slumber; to be heavy with sleepiness; to doze. 
Milton. 
WDrowse, v. f. To make heavy with sleepiness or 
imperfect sleep; to make dull or stupid. Milton. 
Drowse,n. A slight or imperfect sleep; a doze. 

But smiled on in a‘drowse of ecstasy. Srowning. 
Drow’si-héad,)7. Tendency to sleep; drowsi- 
Drow’/si-héd, ness; sleepiness. Spenser. 
Drow’si-ly, adv. In a drowsy manner; heavily; 

sleepily; slothfully. 
Drow/’si-ness, n. The state of being drowsy ; 
sleepiness; sluggishness. Milton. 
Drow’sy, a. [compar. DROWSIER; superl, DROWSI- 
EST. 
1. Inclined to drowse; heavy with sleepiness; 
lethargic; dozy. 
Isleep when I am drowsy, and tend to no man’s cape 
Shak. 
2. Disposing to sleep; lulling; soporific. 
The drowsy hours, dispensers of all good. Tennyson. 
3. Duil; stupid. ‘Drowsy reasoning.” Atterbury. 
Syn.— Sleepy; lethargic; comatose; dull; heavy; stu- 
pid; dozy. 
Drowth, n. The same as DROUGHT. Carew. 
Dritb, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DRUBBED; p. pr. Sv. n. 
peoenING!) [Proy. Eng. drab, to beat, Icel. & Sw. 
drabba, to hit, beat, Dan. driibe, to slay, Ger. & D. 
treffen, to hit, touch, Sw. trdjffu, to hit.) To beat 
with a stick; to thrash; to cudgel. 
The little thief had been soundly drubbed with a cudgel. 
DP) Estrange. 
A blow with a stick or cudgel; a thump; 
Addison. 
Dritib’ber, x. One who drubs. “ The drubber of 
the sheepskin.” W. Scott. 
Drtidge (drtij), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. DRUDGED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. DRUDGING.] [Prov. Eng. drugge, to drag. 
Scot. drug, to tug, drag, whence druggare, drudg- 
ing, Ir. drugaire, a slave or drudge. It seems to be 
a dialectic form of drag.] To work hard; to labor 
in mean or unpleasant offices with toil and fatigue. 
He gradually rose in the estimation of the booksellers for 
whom he drudged. Macaulay. 
Dvidge,n. One who works hard, or labors with 
toil and fatigue ; one who labors hard in servile em- 
ployments; an unwilling or reluctant laborer. ‘At 
the public mill our drudge.” Milton. 
Drtiidge, n. (Com.) Whisky in its raw state, as 
used in the manufacture of alcohol. [U. S.] 
Dridg’er, n. 1. One who drudges; a drudge. 
2. A dredging-box. 
Dridg/er-y,n. The act of drudging; hard labor; 
toilsome work; ignoble toil; hard work in servile 
occupations. ‘The drudgery of penning defini- 


Dritb, n. 
a knock. 


tions.” Macaulay. 
Paradise was a place of bliss... without drudgery or sor- 
row. Locke, 


DPriids/ing-b6x, n. The same as DREDGING-BOX. 

Driidg/ing-ly, adv. In a drudging manner; la- 
boriously. 

Drig,n. [Fr. drogue, Pr., 8p., Pg., & It. droga, from 
D. droog, L. Ger. drége, A-S. dryge, drige, Eng. 
dry, orig. dry substance, herbs, plants, or wares. ] 

1. Any animal, vegetable, or mineral substance 
used in the composition of medicines; any stuff 
used in dyeing or in chemical operations. 

2. Any commodity that lies on hand, or is not 
salable; an article of slow sale, or in no demand in 
the market. 

3. A drudge. 


[Obs.] See DrupcE. Shak. 
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[imp. & p.p. DRUGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DRUGGING.] ‘To prescribe or administer drugs or 
medicines, B, Jonson. 

Drig, v.t. 1. To affect or season with drugs or in- 
gredients. 

With pleasure drugged, he almost longed for woe. Byron. 
2. To tincture with something offensive or inju- 
rious. 

3. To dose to excess with drugs or medicines. 
Prtig’ger,n. A druggist. [Obs.] Burton. 
Driig’get,n. [Fr. droguet, dim. of drogue, drug, 

trash, stuff; Sp. droguete, It. droghetto.] A coarse, 
thick woolen cloth or felt, stamped on one side 
with figures, and generally used as a covering and 
protection for carpets. 

Dritg/sgist, n. [Fr. droguiste, from drogue; Sp. 
droguista, droguero, It. droghiere, droghiero. See 
DruG.} One who deals in drugs; especially, one 
whose occupation is merely to buy and sell drugs, 
without compounding or preparation. 

(= In the United States, the same person often car- 

ries on the business of the druggist and the apothecary. 


Dritig’ster, n. [From drug, q. v.; O. Eng. druggis- 
ter.) A druggist. oe Boyle. 
Dru/id, n. [Ir., Gael. draot, draoidh, druidh, ma- 
gician, druid; W. derwydd, pl. derwyddon, from 
dar, pl. derw, oak, and gwydd, knowledge; Arm. 
druz, A-S. dry, Lat. Celt. drwides, druid@, pl. The 
Welsh derivation accords with that of Pliny, who 
supposes the Druids were so called because they 
frequented or instructed in the forest, or sacrificed 
under an oak, But some uncertainty rests on this 
subject. ] 
A priest or minister of religion, among the ancient 
Celtic nations in Gaul, Britain, and Germany. The 
Druids possessed some knowledge of geometry, nat- 


Driig, v. 7. 


ural philosophy, &c., superintended the affairs of re- | 


ligion and morality, and performed the oflice of 
judges. They consisted of three classes ; the bards, 
the vates or prophets, and the proper priests. 
Pru/id-ess, n. A female Druid; an enchantress. 
a-id/i 
Druddiecal, G,, Rerteining to, or resembling, the 
Dru/id-ish, Me 
Dru/id-ism,n. The system of religion, philosophy, 
and instruction received and taught by the Druids, 
or their rites and ceremonies... 
Driim,n. [O. Eng. drumme, D. trom, 
tremmel, L. Ger. trumme, H. Ger. 
trommel, Dan. tromme, Sw. trumma, + 
Icel. trumba; O. H. Ger. trumba, a > iii 
trumpet; O. Sax. drom, noise; A-S. \ 
dryme, dream, joy, gladness, song, 
music, instrument of music; Goth. 
drunjus, a sound. | 

1. (Mus.) An instrument of music, 
consisting of a hollow cylinder or 
hemisphere, upon which a piece of 
vellum is stretched, to be beaten with a stick ; — the 
common instrument of marking time in martial 
music. 

2. (Mil.) One who plays upon a drum; a drum- 
mer. 

3. Any thing resembling a drum in form; as, (a.) 
A sheet-iron radiator, often in the shape of a drum, 
for warming an apartment by means of heat received 
from a stove-pipe. (b.) A small cylindrical box in 
which figs, &c., are packed. (c.) (Anat.) The tym- 
panum or barrel of the ear, an irregular cavity 
constituting the middle portion. Dwunglison. (d.) 
(Arch.) The upright part of a cupola, either above 
or below a dome; also, the bell-formed part of the 
Corinthian and composite capitals. Weale. (e.) 
(Mech.) A short cylinder revolving on an axis, 
generally for the purpose of turning several small 
wheels, by means of straps passing round its periph- 
ery;—called also pulley, and rigger, when very 
short in the direction of the axis, so as to have the 
form of a disk. 

4. (Ichth.) A genus of fishes (Pogonias), of which 
but two species are known, which have the power 
to make a peculiar drumming or grunting sound 
under water. The American species (P. chromis) is 
found along the coasts of Georgia and Florida, 
especially in the winter and spring;—called also 
drum-jish. Baird. 

5. A noisy, riotous assembly of fashionable peo- 
ple at a private house; a rout. 

(= ‘Not unaptly styled a drwm, from the noise and 
emptiness of the entertainment.” Smollett. There were 
also drum-major, rout, tempest, and hurricane, differing 
only in degrees of multitude and uproar, as the significant 
name of each declares. 

Driim, v.i. [imp.&p. p.DRUMMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DRUMMING. | 

1. To beat a drum with sticks; to beat or play a 
tune on a drum. 

2. To beat with the fingers, as with drumsticks ; 
to beat with a rapid succession of strokes. ‘‘ Drum- 
ming with his fingers on the arm of his chair.” 

W. Irving. 

3. To beat, as the heart; to throb. Dryden. 

4. To go about, as a drummer does, to gather re- 
cruits, to secure partisans, customers, &c.;— with 
Jor. 

Driim, v.¢. To execute on a drum, as a tune;— 
with out, to expel with beat of drum; as, to drwm 






Drum. 











DRUPE 


out a deserter or rogue from a camp, &c.;— with 
up, to assemble by beat of drum; to gather; to col- 
lect; as, to drum up recruits, &c.;— hence, also, 
without wp, to solicit custom by personal applica- 
tion to sellers or buyers; as, to drum customers. 
Drtim/ble, v. 7. [Diminutive of drone, q. v.] 


1. To be confused; to go about any thing con-— 
fusedly or awkwardly; to be sluggish. Oba 
[ Obs. 


2. To mumble unintelligibly in speaking. 
Drtim/’-fish, n. See Drum. 
Driim/-héad, 7. 1. The 

head or upper part of a 
drum. 

2. The top of a capstan 
which is pierced with 
holes for levers used in 
turning it. Totten. 

Drum-head court-martial( Mil.) ,a court-martial called 
suddenly, or on the field. 

Drim/ly,a. [Cf.DRroumy.] Turbid; muddy. [ Obs.] 
Drtim/’/-ma/jor, n. 1. The chief or first drummer 
of a regiment. 

2. A riotous assembly; a noisy convivial gather- 
ing. [ Rare. See DRuM. 

Drtiim/mer, 7. 1. One whose office is to beat the 
drum, in military exercises and marching. 
. One who solicits custom. Bartlett. 
Drtiim/mond-light (-lit), . [From Captain Drum- 
mond.|] A very intense light, produced by turning 
two streams of gas, one oxygen and the other hy- 
drogen, in a state of ignition, upon a ball of lime; or 
astream of oxygen gas through a flame of alcohol 
upon the ball or disk of lime; — called also oxyeul- 
cium light, or lime light.  - 

{27 The name is also applied sometimes to the helio- 
stat,invented by Captain Drummond, for rendering visible 
a distant point, as in geodetic surveying, by reflecting from 
it a beam of light from the sun. . 

Drtim’stick, n. 1. A stick with which a drum is 
beaten, or shaped for the purpose of beating a drum. 

2. Any thing resembling a drumstick in form, as 
the upper joint of the leg of a fowl. 

Drink, a. [From drunken. See DRInxK.] 

1. Overcome by drinking; intoxicated; inebri- 
ated; the same as DRUNKEN ; — never used attribu- 
tively, but always predicatively ; as, the man is 
drunk, but not a drunk man. 

Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess. Eph. v.18. 

2. Drenched or saturated with moisture or liquor. 

I will make my arrows drunk with blood. Deut. xxxii. 42. 

t= Drunk was formerly used as the past participle of 

drink ; as, he had drunk wine. But in modern usage, 

drank has to a great extent taken its place, and drunk is 
now used chiefly as an adjective. See Drink. 

Driink/ard, n. One who habitually drinks to ex- 

Gone one who uses intoxicating liquors immoder- 

ately. 

The drunkard and glutton shall come to poverty. 

rov. xxiii. 21. 

Drtiink’en (drink/n), a@ 1. Given to excessive 

drinking ; intoxicated ; inebriated ; as, a drunken 
man. ; 

Drunken men imagine every thing turneth round. Bacon. 

2. Saturated with liquor or moisture; drenched. 

Let the earth be drunken with our blood. Shak. 

3. Pertaining to or proceeding from intoxication ; 
caused by excessive drink, ‘‘ The drunken quarrels 
of a rake.” Swift. 

te Drunken was formerly used as the past participle 
of drink, but is no longer so used. 

Driink/en-héad, n. Drunkenness. pone Gower. 

Drtink/’/en-ly (drink/n-ly), adv. In a drunken 
manner. [fRare. Shak. 

Driink’/en-mess (109), nm. 1. The state of being 
drunken, or overpowered by alcoholic liquor; in- 
toxication ; inebriety. 

The Lacedemonians trained up their children to hate 
drunkenness by bringing a drunken man into their Ee 

atts, 

2. Disorder of the faculties, resembling intoxica- 
tion by liquors; inflammation; frenzy; rage. 

Passion is the drunkenness of the mind. Spenser. 

Syn. — Intoxication ; inebriation ; inebriety. — DRUNK- 
ENNESS, INTOXICATION, INEBRIATION. Drunkenness re- 
fers more to the habit of excessive drinking; intoxication 
and inebriation, to specific acts. The first two words are 
extensively used in a figurative sense; a person is intow- 
tcated with success, and is drunk with joy. ‘ This plan 
of empire was not taken up in the first tntoricalion of 
unexpected success.” Burke. ‘ Passion is the drwunk- 
enness of the mind.” Spenser. 

Driink/’/en-ship,)». The state of being drunk; 
Drink’/ship, drunkenness. [Obs.] Gower. 
Dru-pa#/ceoits (-pa’/shus), a. [Fr. drupacé.] (Bot.) 
Producing, or pertaining to, drupes; haying the 
form of drupes; as, drupaceous trees or fruits. 
Drupe, n. [Fr. drupe; Lat. drupa, Z 
an over-ripe, wrinkled olive, Gr. 
Oporma, from dpvreriic, ripened on 
the tree, over-ripe, properly, ready 
to fall from the tree, from dpvs, oak, 
tree, and rimrevy, to fall.] (Bot.) A 
pulpy, coriaceous, or fibrous peri- 
carp or fruit, without valves, con- 
taining a nut or stone with a kernel. 
It is succulent in the plum, cherry, 
apricot, peach, &c.; dry and sub-coriaceous in the 
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DRUSE 


almond and horse-chestnut, and fibrous in the 
cocoa-nut, 

Druse,n. (Ger. druse, bonny, crystallized piece of 
ore, Bohem. druza. Cf. Dross.] (Mining.) A cay- 
ity in a rock, having its interior surface studded 
with crystals or filled with water. 

Druse, n. (Geog.) One of a people dwelling on 
Mount Lebanon, in Syria, and speaking Arabic. 
Their religion is peculiar to themselves, and is in- 
volved insome mystery. [Written also Druze.] 

Mosheim. 

Drwsy, & (Min.) Covered with a large number 

Drused,} _ of minute crystals. 

melxley, a. Having decayed spots or streaks of a 


Dritx’y, whitish color ;—said of timber. Weale. 
Druze,n. See DRUSE. 
Dry, a. (compar. DRIER; superl, DRIEST.] [A-S. 


dryg, dryge, drige, drege, L. Ger. droge, D. droog 
O.. ee uban, N. H. Ger. trocken.] i 

1. Free from moisture of any kind; arid; not wet 
or moist; deficient in the natural or normal supply 
of moisture, as rain or fluid of any kind;— said 
especially, (a.) Of the weather, free from rain or 
mist. ‘* The weather, we agreed, was too dry for 
the season.” Addison. (b.) Of vegetable matter, 
free from juices or sap; not green; as, dry wood or 


hay. (c.) Of animals, not giving milk; as, the cow 
is dry. (d.) Of persons, thirsty; needing drink. 
(e.) Of the eyes, not shedding tears. ‘Nota dry 


eye was to be seen in the assembly.” Prescott. 

2. Destitute of that which interests or amuses; 
lacking pathos; barren; unembellished; plain, “A 
dry fable.” LD’ Estrange. “Dry subtilties.” Burnet. 

. Characterized by keenness, shrewdness, or 
sarcasm; shrewd; sharp. 
He was rather a dry, shrewd kind of body. W. Irving. 


4. (Fine Arts.) Exhibiting a sharp, frigid pre- 
ciseness of execution, or the want of a delicate con- 
tour in form, and of easy transition in coloring. 

Dry-cupping (Med.), the application of a cupping- 
glass without scarification of the skin. Dwunglison.— 
Dry goods (Com.), cloths, stuffs, silks, laces, ribbons, 
&e., in distinction from groceries. — Dry measure, a 
measure of volume for dry or coarse articles, by the 
bushel, peck, &c.— Dry wine, that in which the saccha- 
rine matter and fermentation were so exactly balanced, 
that they have wholly neutralized each other, and no 
sweetness is perceptible;—opposed to sweet wine, in 
which the saccharine matter is in excess. 


Dry, v.t._ [imp.& p. p. DRIED (drid); p. pr. & vb. n. 
DRYING.] [A-S. drygan, drygean, adrygean, to 
make dry, drugian, adrugian, to grow dry, D. droo- 
gen, O. H. Ger. trukanon, trukanian, N. HW. Ger. 
trocknen, to dry, to wipe, Icel. thurka, to dry thor- 
oughly, Sw. torka ; allied to Ger. diirr, dry, dried, 
Sw. torr, Dan. tor.]_ To free from water, or from 
moisture of any kind, and by any means; to exsic- 
cate; as, to dry the eyes; the wind dries the earth; 
to dry a wet cloth; to dry hay. 


To dry up. (a.) To scorch or parch with thirst; to 
deprive utterly of water; to consume. (0.) (Collog.) To 
stop talking. 

Their honorable men are famished, and their multitude 
dried up with thirst. Isa. v. 13. 


The water of the sea, which formerly covered it, was in time 
exhaled and dried up by the sun. Woodward. 


Dry, v.i. 1. To grow dry; to lose moisture; to be- 
come free from moisture or juice; as, the road dries 
rapidly. 

2. To evaporate wholly; to be exhaled; — said of 
moisture, or a liquid ; —sometimes with up ; as, the 
the stream dries, or dries up. 

Dry’ad,n. [Lat. dryas, pl. dryades, Gr. dpvas, pl. 
dovades, from dps, oak, tree.] (Myth.) A female 
deity or nymph of the woods; a nymph supposed 
to preside over woods. 

Dry-au' dra, n. (Bot.) A genus of shrubs growing 
in Australia, having beautiful, hard, dry, evergreen 
leaves ; — so called from J. Dryander. 

Dyrij/as,n.; pl. DRY A-DES. [Lat. See DRYAD.] 

1. (Myth.) A dryad. [Obs. Ainsworth. 

2. (Bot.) A genus of rosaceous plants. 

Dry’/-béat, v.¢. To beat severely, or so as to be dry 
and light. 

Dry/-béat/en, a. 
dry and light. 

Dry/-blow, n. 1. (Med.) A blow which inflicts no 
wound, and causes no effusion of blood. 

2. A hard or severe blow. Bacon. 

Dry/-boned (-bond), a, Having dry bones, or with- 
out flesh. 

Dry’-eas/tor, n. (Zodl.) A kind of beaver ; —called 
also parchment-beaver. 

Dry/-ddck, n. (Naut.) A dock from which the 
water is withdrawn after a vessel is floated into it; 
a graying-dock. 

Dry/er, n. One who, or that which, dries. 
DRIER. ' 

Dry/-eyed (-id), a. Not having tears in the eyes. 

Dry/-fat, n. (Cf. Deen A vat, basket, or box, 
to contain articles of a dry kind. Sylvester. 

Dry’-fist, n. An elderly woman;—so called con- 
temptuously. Ford. 

Dry/foot, n. A dog that pursues game by the scent 
of the foot. Shak. 

Dry’ing, a. 1. Adapted to exhaust moisture; as, 
a drying wind or day. 


Beaten severely, or so as to be 


See 
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2. Having the quality of rapidly becoming dry 
and hard; as, drying oil. 

Dry/ing-oil, n. See DRIER. 

Dry/ite (49), n. [Gr. dpis, oak, timber- ree, and 
Aios, stone.] (Paleon.) Fossil or petrified wood, 
so well preserved as to show the structure of the 
wood. 

Dry/ly, adv. Ina dry manner. 

Dry’ness,n. The state of being dry. See Dry. 

Dry/-nfirse, . A nurse who attends and feeds a 
child by hand; —in distinction from a wet-nurse, 
who suckles it. 

Dry’-ntirse, v. ¢. To feed, attend, and bring up 
without the breast. Hudibras. 

Dry/o-bal’a-nops, 7. (Bot.) A genus of guttifer- 
ous plants, one species of which affords the Borneo 
camphor. Ogilvie. 

Dry/os,n. (Bot.) A kind of mistletoe. 

Dry’-pile, m. <A form of the Voltaic pile, con- 
structed without the use of a fluid, affording a fee- 
ble current, and chiefly useful in the construction of 
electroscopes of great delicacy ; — called also Zam- 
boni’s or De Luc’s pile, from the names of the two 
earliest constructors of it. 

Dry/-pipe, n. (Steam Engin.) A pipe so situated in 
a boiler as to conduct dry steam from it. [See 
Illust. of Boiler.]} 

Dry’-point, mn. A sharp needle used in copper- 
plate engraving to draw fine lines, and to make fine 
dots in stippling and shading. 

Dry/-rént, n. (Zng. Law.) A rent reserved by 
deed, without a clause of distress. Bouvier. 

Dry’-r6dt,n. <A rapid decay of timber, by which its 
substance is converted into a dry powder, which 
issues from minute tubular cavities, resembling the 
borings of worms ; — called also sap-rot, and, in the 
U.S., powder-post. Hebert. 

Dry/-riib, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DRY-RUBBED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. DRY-RUBBING.] To rub and cleanse with- 
out wetting. Dodsley. 

Dry/-salt/er, n. 1. A dealer in salted or dry meats, 
pickles, sauces, &c. Lrordyce. 

2. A dealer in gums, drugs, dye-stuffs, tanning 
substances, and chemicals generally. 

Dry’-salt/er-y, n. The articles kept by a dry- 
salter; the business of a dry-salter. 

Dry/-shod, a. Without wetting the feet. /sa. xi. 15. 

Dry’-stone, n. Stone not cemented by mortar. 
“ Dry-stone walls.” W. Scott. 

Dry/-stove, n. <A glazed structure for containing 
and preserving the plants of arid climates. 

Dryl-vat,n. A basket or other vessel for contain- 
ing dry articles. 

DiV/ad, n. [Gr. dvds, dvados, from dbo, two. Cf. 
TRIAD.] nion of two; duality. Harris. 

Dia/al, a. (Lat. dualis, from duo, two; It. duale.] 
Expressing, or consisting of, the number two; be- 
longing to two; as, the dual number in Greek. 

DiValism, n. [Fr. dualisme, from Lat. dualis.] 
The dividing into two; any thing divided into two; 
a twofold division; a system which assumes, or is 
founded on, a double principle; as, a view of man 
as constituted of two original and independent ele- 
ments, as matter and spirit; or a system of the uni- 
verse which accepts two gods, or two original prin- 
ciples, one good and the other evil; or the doctrine 
that all mankind are divided by the arbitrary decree 
of God, and in his eternal foreknowledge, into two 
classes, the elect and the reprobate. 

Dii/al-ist, n. [Fr. dualiste.] One who believes in 
dualism, 

Dii/aList/ie, a. Consisting of two; pertaining to 
dualism or duality. 

Du-ali-tty, n. [Pr. dualitat, It. 
DuAL.] 


dualita. See 


1. That which expresses two in number. Hales, 
2. Division; separation. Davies. 
3. The state or quality of being two. Hayley. 


Dii/an,n. [Gael. &Ir.] A division of a poem cor- 
responding to a canto; also, apoem or song. [ are. ] 

DiVar-ehy, n. [Gr. dd0, two, and dpxfi, govern- 
ment.] Government by two persons. 

Dib, v. t. [imp. & p.p. DUBBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DUBBING.] [A-S. dubban, Icel. dubba, to strike, 
beat; A-S. dubban to ridere, Icel. dubba til rid- 
dara, to create a knight, O. Fr. addubber or adou- 
ber a chevalier, Pr. adobar a cavallier; O. Fr. 
adouber, Pr. & O. Sp. adobar, It. addobbare, to 
arm, furnish, decorate, arrange. ] 

1. To strike with a sword and make a knight; as, 
the king dubbed his son Henry a knight. 
2. To invest with any dignity or new character ; 
to entitle. 
A man of wealth is dubbed a man of worth. Pope. 


3. To clothe or invest; to ornament; to embel- 
lish; to adorn. [Obs.] 
His diadem was dropped down 
Dubbed with stones. Morte d’ Arthure. 
4. To strike, rub, or dress smooth; to dab; as 
(a.) To cut down or reduce with an adz; as, to dub 
a stick of timber. (b.) To strike cloth with teasels 
to raise anap. Halliwell. (c.) To rub or dress with 
grease, as leather in the process of currying it. 
Tomlinson. 
To dub a fly, to dress a fishing-fly [Prov. Eng.] Hal- 
liwell. — To dub out, to fill out, as an uneven surface, to 
render it level. 





DUCK 


Dib, v. i. To make a quick noise. Beau. § Fi. 
Ditb,n. 1. Ablow. [Rare.] Hudibras. 
2. (Ir. dob, gutter, mire, stream, W. dwvrr, wa- 
ter.] A small pool of water; a puddle. fee. 
Eng.) Halliwell. 

Diib’ber, 7. 1. One who, or that which, dubs. 

2. (Hind. dubbah, dabbah.| A globular vessel or 
bottle of leather, used in India to hold ghee, oil, &e. 

Also written dupper.] MeCulloch. 

Dtib/bing, n. 1. The act of dubbing, asa knight, 
&e.; the act of investing. 

2. The act of rubbing, smoothing, or dressing. 

3. A greasy dressing used by curriers. Vomlinson. 

Ditib/bing-tool, n. A tool for paring down to an 
even surface. Ogilvie. 

Du-bi/e-ty, n. [Lat. dubietas, from dubius; Pr. 
dubietat, O. Sp. dubiedad, It. dubbieta.| Doubtful- 
ness; dubiousness. [are.] ‘The dubiety of his 
fate.” W. Scott. 

Diw/bi-bs/i-ty, n. [It. dubbiosita.] The state of 
being doubtful, or a thing doubtful. [Obs.] 

_Men often swallow falsities for truths, dubiosities for cer- 
tainties. Browne. 

Dii/bi-otis, a. [Lat. dubius, from dubare, equiva- 
lent to dubitare; Lat. also dubiosus; It. dubbio, 
dubbioso. See Doust.] 

1. Not settled, or doubtful, in opinion; wavering 
or fluctuating; undetermined; doubtful. ‘A du- 
bious, agitated state of mind.” Thackeray. ‘Du- 
eres Bence a W. Scott. 

2. Occasioning doubt; not clear or plain. ‘Du- 
bious light.” Milton. 

3. Of uncertain event or issue; as, in dubious 
battle. Milton. 

Syn.—Doubting; unsettled; undetermined; doubt- 
ful; ambiguous ; equivocal; questionable; uncertain; 
precarious. . 

Diw/bi-otis-ly, adv. In a dubious manner; doubt- 
fully; uncertainly. Swift. 

Dii/bi-otis-mess, n. The state of being dubious; 
doubtfulness ; uncertainty. 

Dii/bi-ta-ble, a. rear dubitabilis, It. dubitabile, 
dubitevole, O. Sp. dubitable, N. Sp. dudable.] Lia- 
ble to be doubted; doubtful; uncertain. [Rare.] 

Diwi/bi-ta-bly, adv. In a dubitable manner. 

Dw bi-tan-¢cy, n. [L. Lat. dubitantia, from dubi- 
tans, p. pr. of dubitare; O. It. dubitanza, Pr. dup- 
tansa, doptansa, O. Sp. dudansa.} Doubt; uncer- 
tainty. [Pare.] Hammond. 

Diti/bi-ta’tion, n. [Lat. dubitatio, Fr. dubitation, 
Pr. dubitatio, Sp. dubitacion, It. dubitazione.] 
The act of doubting; doubt. [Rare.] ‘A shadow 
of dubitation.” IW. Scott. 

Dii/bi-ta-tive, a. [Lat. dubitativus, Fr. dubitatif, 
Pr, dubitatiu, Sp. & It. dubitativo.} Tending to 
doubt. [Rare.] 

Diieai, a. (Lat. ducalis, from dux, leader or com- 
mander; Fr., Sp., & Pg. ducal, It. ducale. See 
DuKE.] Pertaining to a duke; as, a ducal coronet. 
His ducal cap was to be exchanged for a kingly crown. Motley. 


Dii/eal-ly, adv. Inthe manner of a duke; in aman- 
ner becoming the rank of a duke. 

Ditie/at,n. [Fr. & Pr. ducat, Sp. & Pg. ducado, It. 
ducato, L. Lat. ducatus, from Lat. dux, leader or 
commander. See Duke.] A coin, cither of silver 
or gold, of several countries in Europe, struck in 
the dominions of a duke. The silver ducat is gener- 
ally of the value of four shillings and sixpence ster- 
ling, about equal to the American dollar, and the 
gold ducat of twice the value. ; 

Ditie/a-toon’, n. [Fr. & Sp. ducaton, from ducat.]} 
A silver coin of several countries of Europe, and of 
different values. 

Di ¢és téleum, [Lat., bring with you.] <A judi- 
cial process commanding a person to appear in 
court and bring with him books and documents in 
his hands pertaining to a matter to be heard. 

Diich/ess, n. Pers duchesse, from duc, duke.] The 
consort or widow of a duke; also, a lady who has 
the sovereignty of a duchy in her own right. 

Diich’y, n. [Fr. duché.| The territory or domin- 
ions of aduke; a dukedom, 

Diich’/y-eourt, n. The court of a duchy; and 
especially, of the duchy of Lancaster, in England, 
held before the chancellor of the duchy or his deputy, 
concerning all matters of equity relating to lands 
held by the king in right of this duchy. Blackstone. 

Ditch, n. [D. doek, O. Sax. dok, Sw. duk, Dan. dung, 
Teel. dukr, O. H. Ger. duoh, twoh, toh, M. H. Ger. 
tuoch, N. H. Ger. tuch, cloth.] A species of coarse 
cloth or light canvas, used for small sails, sacking of 
beds, &c. 

Diick, n. [From the verb to duck, q. v.] 

1. (Ornith.) A water-fowl of the family Anatida 
and order Anseres. 

(= The fresh-water ducks 
are of the sub-family Avati- 
nex, and the sea-ducks of 
the sub-family Fuliguline. 
Of the former, the common ¥ 
domestic duck is Anas bos- 
chas; the wood-duck, A. 
sponsa; the beautiful man- 
darin-duck of China, A. ga 
leriliculata ; the Muscovy 
duck, originally of South 
America, A. moschata. Of 
the sea-ducks, the canvas- 















Duck (A. boschas). 
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back is Aythya vallisneria; the eider-duck, Somateria 
mollissima. 

2. An inclination of the head, resembling the mo- 
tion of a duck in water. ‘‘ Ducks and nods.” Milton. 

To make ducks and drakes, to throw a flat stone, tile, 
or the like, obliquely, so as to make it rebound repeatedly 
from the surface of the water, raising a succession of 
jets; hence, to play at ducks and drakes, with property, 
is to squander it foolishly and unprofitably. — Lame duck. 
See LAME. 

Diick,n. [Dan. dukke, Ger. docke, doll, baby, or 
puppet. See Doxy.] A pet; a darling. Shak. 

Diick, v. t. [imp. & p. p. DUCKED (dtikt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. DuUCKING.] [N. H. Ger. ducken, tauchen, 
M. H. Ger. tucken, tiicken, tichen, O. H. Ger. 
tithhan, D. duiken, to stoop, dive, plunge, Prov. 
Eng. dowk.]} 

1. To dip or plunge in water and suddenly with- 
draw; as, to duck aseaman. It differs from dive, 
which signifies to plunge one’s self. 

2. To plunge the head of in water, immediately 
withdrawing it; as, duck the boy. ‘ 

3. To bow, stoop, or nod. Swift. 

Diick, v.i. 1. To go under the surface of water and 
immediately return; to plunge the head in water or 
other liquid; to dip. 

In Tiber ducking thrice by break of day. Dryden. 

2. To drop the head or person suddenly; to bow; 
to cringe. 

Duck with French nods and apish courtesy. 


Diick’-ant, n. The termes, or white ant. 
maica. | 
Ditek’-bill, n. (Zodl.) A mammiferous animal of 
Australia and Van Diemen’s Land, having a bill 
resembling that of a duck, with the head of a quad- 
ruped; the ornithorhynchus or platypus; — called 
also mullangong, tambreet, and water-mole. 
Dick’-billed, a. Having a bill like a duck; said of 
the animal called ornithorhynchus. 
Diack/fer,n. 1. One who ducks; a plunger; a diver. 
2. A cringing, servile person; a fawner. 
Ditick’-hawk, n. (Ornith.) A kind of bird having 
along, rounded, or even, tail, lengthened wings, and 
the head furnished with a circle of feathers resem- 
bling that of an owl. It inhabits marshy grounds, 
and preys upon other birds, fish, and small quadru- 
peds ; — called also harpy, marsh-harrier, and moor- 
buzzard. Baird, 
Dick/ing-stdol,n. [Cf. CUCKING-STOOL.] A stool 
or chair in 
which com- 
mon _ scolds 
were former- 
ly tied, and 
plunged into 
water, as a 
punishment ; 
a cucking- 
stool. 
Blackstone. 
is 


practice 


Shak. 
[Ja- 








Ducking-stool. 


ducking began in the latter part of the 15th century, and 
prevailed until the early part of the 18th, and occasionally 


Chambers. 


Having short legs, 
Dryden. 
A young or little duck, Gay. 
n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Diick’s/-méat, Lemna; duck-weed. 
Duck-oy’, 7. See Decoy. 
Ditick’s’/-bill Lim/pet. 
teropodous mollusks. Ogilvie. 
Diick’s’-foot, nm. (Bot.) A low, herbaceous plant, 
of the genus Podophyllum, with white flowers hid- 
den by the overshadowing broad leaves ; —called 
also May-apple. Loudon. 
Diick’-weed, n. (Bot.) An annual plant of the 
genus Lemna, of many species, some of which form 
extensive green plats on stagnant water. It affords 
nourishment to ducks ; — hence the name. ZLowdon. 
Ditiet,n. [Lat. ductus, a leading, conducting, con- | 
duit, from ducere, to lead.] 

1. Any tube or canal by which a fluid or other 
substance is conducted or conveyed; especially, (a.) 
One of the vessels of an animal body by which the 
products of glandular secretion are conveyed to 
their destination. (b.) A tubular vessel in a plant, 
through which the sap or juices pass. 

2. Guidance; direction. [0bs.] Hammond, 

Ditie/tile, a. (Lat. ductilis, from ducere, to lead; 
Fr. ductile, Pr. & Sp. ductil, Pg. ductivel, It. duttile.] 

1. Easily led or drawn out; tractable; flexible; 
pliable; complying; obsequious; yielding to mo- 
tives, persuasion, or instruction; as, a ductile peo- 


ple. Addison, 
Forms their ductile minds 
To human virtues, Philips. 
2. Capable of being drawn out into wire or 
threads, 


Gold, as it is the purest, so it is the softest and most ductile 
of all metals. Dryden. 


Ditie/tile-ly, adv. 
Diie/tile-mess, ) 7. 


as late as the 19th century. 


Diich’-légged (dtik/légd), a. 
like a duck. 
Ditick’ling, n. 
Dick’-méat, 


(Zo0l.) A genus of gas- 


In a ductile manner, 
[Fr. ductilité, Sp. ductilidad, 
Due-til/i-ty, Pg. ductilidade, It. duttilita, Pr. 
ductibilitat.| The quality of being ductile; tract- 
ableness; flexibility ; pliableness. Donne. 
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Diie/ti-lim/’e-ter, n. 
Tpov, measure.] An instrument for accurately de- 
termining the ductility of metals. 

Dtie/t: »n, n. [Lat. ducere, ductum, to lead, guide. ] 


Ditet/are, uidance, [Obs.] South. 
Ditie/tor, n. [Lat., from ducere, to lead.] One who 
leads or commands. [Obs.] Browne. 


Dud/der, v.t. [In Suffolk, same as to shiver, shake, 
tremble; also written dodder, didder, q.v. Cf. Tor- 
TER and T1ITTER.] To deafen with noise; to ren- 
der the head confused. Jennings. 

Ditd/der, v.i. To shiver or tremble; to dodder. 

I dudder and shake like an aspen leaf. Ford, 

Diud/der, n. [From duds, q. v.] A peddler or 
hawker, especially of cheap and flashy goods pre- 
tended to be smuggled; a duffer. 

Did/der-y,n. A place where rags are bought and 
kept for sale. [Fng.] 

Did’/seon (dtid/jun), ». [Cf. Ger, degen, sword, 
M. Ger. dagger.] A small dagger; also, the hilt of 
a dagger, Shak. 

Diud/seon (dtid/jun), n. [W. dygen, anger, grudge, 
dygn, severe, painful, grievous.] Anger; resent- 
ment; malice; ill-will; discord. 

I drink it to thee in dudgeon and hostility. W. Scott. 

Dtid/Seon (dtid/jun), @ Coarse; rude; untaught. 

By my troth, though Iam plain and dudgeon, 
I would not be an ass. Beau. & Fl. 

Diids, n. pl. [Scot. dud, rag, pl. duds, clothing of 
inferior quality, D. todde, rag.] Old clothes; tat- 
tered garments ; colloquially, effects in general. 

Ditie,a. [Fr. da, p. p. of devoir, to owe, Pr. & Pg. 
dever, Sp. deber, It. devere, dovere, Lat. debere.] 

te Owed; requiring payment; proper to be paid 
or done to another. 

2. Required by the circumstances; proper; suit- 
able; hence, enforced by conscience; required by 
natural or constitutional relations; becoming; ap- 
propriate ; fit. 


It is well if we can make a due use of them. South. 
With dirges due, in sad array, 
Slow through the church-yard path we saw him borne. Gray. 


3. Appointed; exact; proper; as, the musicians 
keep due time. 
4. Rightly expected to arrive; liable to come at 
any moment; as, the mail is now due. 
5. Owing; occasioned. 
This effect is due to the attraction of the sun and moon. 
J. D. Forbes. 
Diie, adv. Directly; exactly; as, a due east course. 
Diie,. 1. That which is owed; that which one 


contracts to pay, do, or perform to another; that | 


which is enforced by moral obligation or propriety 
of any kind; that which custom, station, or law re- 
quires to be paid; afee; anemolument. ‘ Effects 


of courtesy, dwes of gratitude.” Shak. 
Yearly little dues of wheat, and wine, and oil. Tennyson. 
2. Right; just title or claim. 
The key of this infernal pit by due... 
I keep. Milton. 
Diie,v.é¢. 1. To payasdue. [Obds.] Shak. 
2. Toendue. [Obs.] See ENDuE, Shak. 


Diie/=bill, n. (Com.) A brief written acknowledg- 
ment of a debt, not made payable to order, and 
not transferable by indorsement, like a promissory 
note, 

Diie/ful, a. Fit; becoming. [eee Spenser. 

Diael,n. [Fr. duel, Sp. duelo, It. & Pg. duello, from 
Lat. duellum, originally, a contest between two, 
which passed into the common form, bedlwm, war.] 


A combat between two persons; especially, a pre- | 


meditated fight between two persons to decide some 
private difference, or establish some point of honor. 
“Expert in all to dwels that belong.” Drayton. 
Divel, v.t. ort. To fight in single combat. South. 
Di/el-er, n. [Written also dueller.] One who en- 
gagesinaduel. [fare.] South. 
Duw/el-ing, p.a. Pertaining to, or employed in, du- 
eling; as, dweling pistols. [Written also duelling.] 
Dii/el-ist, n. (Fr. duelliste.] [Written also duel- 
list.| One who fights in single combat, 
A duelist... always values himself upon his courage, his 
sense of honor, his fidelity and friendship. TTume. 
Du-éVlo, n. [It. dwello.}] 1. A duel; single combat. 
2. The practice of dueling, or the code of laws 
which regulates it. Shak. 
Du-EU tim, n. [O. Lat. duellwm, a contest between 
two individuals or parties.] (O. Eng. & Scots Law.) 


A single contest between two, to prove the truth in | 


a suit; the one who overcame being considered as 
having proved his case. Burrill, 
EPrwewa (doo-an’/ya), n. 
Diie/ness, n. 
quality. [Obs. 
Du-én/na, n.; pl. DU-EN/NAS. [Sp. duenna, duena, 
dona, dona, f. of dueno, don, from Lat. domina, 
dominus. Fr. duégne is taken from Sp. duena, not 
from Lat. domina. See Don.] 
1. The chief lady in waiting on the queen of 
Spain. Brande. 
2. An elderly lady holding a middle station be- 
tween a governess and companion, and appointed to 
have charge over the younger females in a Spanish 
or Portuguese family. 
3. Any old woman who is kept to guard a young- 
er; a governess. Arbuthnot. 


See Dona. 


[Eng. ductility and Gr. pé-| Du-ét’, 


Burrill, | 


re DveE.] Fitness; propricty; due | 


DULCIFY 


iz [It. ductto, from duo, two.] (Mus.) 
Du-ét/to,} A composition for two performers, 
whether vocal or instrumental. 
Duff, n. 1. Dough or paste. [ Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
2. A stiff our pudding, boiled in a bag;—a term 
used especially by seamen. 
Dif/fel, n. [Written also dufie.] [L. Ger. & D. 
duffel, perhaps from Duffel, a town in the Nether- 
lands.] A kind of coarse woolen cloth, haying a 
thick nap or frieze. ‘‘ Good duffel gray and flannel 
fine.” Wordsworth. 
Duf/fer, n. A peddler cr hawker, especially of 
cheap, flashy articles; a dudder; hence, a sham or 


cheat; also, a fool or worthless fellow. Halliwell. 
Dwuf/fle,n. See DUFFEL. 
Du-frém/ite (49), n. (Min.) A kind of iron ore; 


hydrous phosphate of iron, . 
Dug,n. [Sw. diégga, Dan. digge, to suckle (a child), 
probably allied to Goth. daddjan, Gr. dn\@few.] A 
Low pap, or nipple, especially of a cow or other 
east. 





From tender dug of common nurse. Spenser. 
Dig, imp. & p. p. of dig. 
Du-ging’, Ns [Malayan 


[Written also Gayong) 

dayong, Javan. duyung.) _ (Zodl.) swimming 
mammal having the aquatic habits of the cetaceans, 
or whales, but herbivorous, and referred to a sepa- 
rate group, which includes also the Manatus, or 
sea-cow. 








(3S It is the Halicare Australis of the Malayan and 
Australian seas. Unlike the Manatus, the anterior limbs 
are without nails, and its tail has the crescent shape of 
that of the whales. It is one of the species on which the 
fable of the mermaid was founded. 

Dig’-out, 7. A canoe or boat dug out from a large 
log. [U. S.] Bartiett. 
Dike, n. [Fr., Pr., & O. Sp. duc, N. Sp. & Pg. 
duque, It. duca, duce, Venetian doge, M. Gr. dovz, 
acc, dodka, from Lat. dux, ducis, leader, commander, 
from ducere, to lead, allied to A-S. tedhan, con- 
tracted tedn, Goth. tiuhan, O. H. Ger. ziohan, N. 
H. Ger. zichen, Eng. tug and tow, whence A-8. 
teoche, leader, heretoga, an army-leader, general, O. 
Sax. heritogo, D. hertog, Dan. hertug, Sw. hertig, 
O. H. Ger. herzogo, herizogo, herizoho, N. H. Ger. 
hereeg 
1. Z 


leader; a chief; a prince. [Obs.] ‘‘Han- 
nibal, duke of Carthage.” Sir T. Elyot. 
All these the duke Alphenorled. ~— Chapman. 


All were dukes once, who were duces — captains or leaders of 
their people. Trench. 

2. One of the highest order of nobility next below 
the Prince of Wales; as, the duke of Bedford, or 
of Norfolk. [£ng.] 

3. A sovereign prince, in some European coun- 
tries, without the title of king; as, the duke of 
Tolstein, of Savoy, of Parma, &c. 

To dine with Duke Humphrey, to go without dinner. 
The phrase is said to have originated in this: that per- 
sons destitute of the means of procuring a meal fre- 
quently loitered about in old St. Paul's Church, London, 
where Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, was said to be 
buried, in hope of an invitation to dinner from some of 
the passers by. 
| Diike/dém,n. 1. The seigniory or possessions of a 
duke; the territory of a duke. Shak. 

2. The title or quality of a duke. Shak. 
| Diike/ling,n. A mean or insignificant duke. Ford. 
Duike’ship, n. The quality of being a duke; also, 

the person possessing it. Massinger. 
EPul-ecim/! a-rd, or Ul camara, n. (Lat. dul- 

cis, sweet, and amnarus, -a, -um, ne (Bot.) A 

plant; deadly nightshade; Solanum dulcamara ;— 

so called because the roots, when chewed, give first 

a bitter, then a sweet taste. 
| Diilge, v.¢. To make sweet; to sweeten; to render 
| pleasant. [Obs.] Holland. 
Dul/¢get, a [O. Fr. dulcet, dolcet, douceé, diminu- 

tive of dols, dous, now doux, Lat. dulcis, swect. 

Cf. DoucrT and DouceD.] 

1. Sweet to the taste; luscious. 
She tempers dulect creams. Milton, 


2. Sweet to the ear; melodious; harmonious. 
“ Dainty lays and dulcet melody.” Spenser. 
Dul/gi-an/a, n. [Lat. dulcis, sweet.] (Mus.) A 
sweet-toned organ-stop. 
Dil/¢i-fi_ea/tion, n. [Fr. dulcijication. See Dut- 
ciFy.] The act of dulcifying or sweetening. Boyle, 
Dwl/¢i-fied (dtil/si-fid), p.a. Sweetened. 
Dulcified spirit, a compound of alcohol with mineral 
acids; as, dulcified spirits of niter. ‘ 
Dul-cif/lu-otis, a. [Lat. dulcis, sweet, and jluere, 
to flow.] Flowing sweetly. [are.] i 
Duil/ci-fy, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DULCIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DULCIFYING.] [Fr. dulcifier, Sp. dulcificar, 
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wolf, food, foot; 


DULCILOQUY 

Tt. dulcificare, dolcificare, from Lat. dulcis, sweet, 

and facere, to make.] To sweeten; to free from 

acidity, saltness, or meee i Wiseman. 
Dul-citfo-quy, n. [From Lat. dulcis, sweet, and 

loqui, to speak.] A soft manner of speaking. 
Dil/¢i-mer, n. [Fr. dulcimer, It. dolcemele, Sp. 

dulcemele, from It. dolce, Sp. dulce, Lat. dulcis, 

sweet, and Gr. nédos, melody, music.] 

1. (Mus.) A stringed instrument, usually trian- 
gular in shape, having about fifty brass wires, 
which are played upon with little sticks or metallic 
rods. It is supposed to be the same with the psal- 
tery of the Hebrews. 

} oe A certain kind of bonnet, formerly worn by 
} ladies. [Obs.] 


With bonnet trimmed and flounced withal, 
Which they a dulcimer do call. Warton. 


Diil¢imess, n. [From Lat. dulcis, sweet.] Soft- 


ness; easiness of temper. [0Obs.] Bacon. 
Diilci-tiide (53), . [Lat. dulcitudo, from dulcis, 
sweet.] Sweetness. [Obs.] Cockeram. 


Diil/eo-rate, v. t. Lat. dulcorare, dulcoratus, 
from dulcor, sweetness, from dulcis, sweet; It. dul- 
corare, Fr. dulcorer.| To sweeten; to make less 


acrimonious. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Diul’co-ra/tion, n. [L. Lat. dulcoratio.] The act 
of sweetening. Bacon. 


Dia/ledge, n. A wooden peg joining the ends of 
the six fellies forming the rounds of the wheel of a 
gun-carriage. 

Dwili-a,n. [L. Lat. dulia, from Gr. dovdeia, servi- 
tude, from dod\0s, slave; Fr. dulie.] An inferior 
kind of worship or adoration, as that of saints. See 
LATRIA, Stillingflect. 

Dull, a. superl. DULLEST.] 
[A-S. dol, dvol, dval, erring, foolish, from dvélan, 
to be dull, dwolian, to wander, to rave, D. dol, mad, 
dolen, dwalen, to wander, rave, Sw. dvala, Dan. 
dwale, dead slumber, trance, Icel. dul, foolishness, 
dvali, sleep, swoon, Goth. dvals, foolish, stupid, 
L. Ger. dull, H. Ger. toll, mad.] 

1. Slow of understanding ; 
blockish. 

- 2. Slow in action, motion, perception, compre- 
hension, sensibility, and the like qualities ; unready ; 
awkward; insensible; unfeeling. ‘‘Duwill at classi- 
cal learning.” Thackeray. 

This people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull 
of hearing. ‘att, xiii. 15. 

O, help my weak wit and sharpen my dull tongue. Spenser. 

Think me not 
So dull a devil to forget the loss 
Of such a matchless wife. Beau. § Fi. 

3. Not keen in edge or point; lacking sharpness ; 
blunt. ‘ The scythe is dull.” Herbert. 

4. Not bright or clear to the eye ; wanting in live- 
liness of color; not vivid; obscure; dim; as, a dail 
fire or lamp; a dull red or yellow; a dull mirror. 

5. Heavy; gross; cloggy; insensible. ‘‘ The dull 
earth.’’ Shak, 

6. Furnishing little delight, spirit, or variety; 
uninteresting ; cheerless; sad; melancholy; de- 
pressing; as, a dull story or sermon; a dull occupa- 
tion or period; hence, cloudy; overcast; as, a dull 
day. 

Syn.— Lifeless; inanimate; dead; stupid; doltish; 
heavy ; sluggish ; sleepy ; drowsy ; gross ; cheerless ; 
clouded; tarnished; blunt; obtuse. See LIFELESs. 

Dull, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DULLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DULLING. ] : 

1. To make dull, stupid, or sluggish; to stupefy, 
me the senses, the feelings, the perceptions, and the 

ike. 


compar. DULLER ; 


stupid ; doltish ; 


Those drugs she has 
Will stupefy and dull the sense a while. 


Use and custom have so dulled our eyes. 


2. To deprive of sharpness of edge or point; to 
make blunt; as, to du/l a sword. 
3. To render dim or obscure; to sully; to tar- 
nish. ‘‘Duils the mirror.” Bacon. 
4. To deprive of liveliness or activity; to render 
heayy; to depress; to disappoint; to render sad. 
** Attention of mind . . . wasted or dulled through 
continuance.’’ Hooker. 
Dull, v. i. To become dull or blunt; to become 
stupid. 
DulVard,a. Doltish; stupid. Bp. Hall. 
DulVard, n. <A stupid person; a dolt; a block- 
head; a dunce; a numskull. Shak. 
Dull/ard-ism, nn. The character of a dullard; stu- 
pidity. f Hors-] 
Dull/brained,a. [dull and brain.] Stupid; dolt- 
ish; of dull intellect. Shak. 
DuUull/-browed, a. Hayinga gloomy look. Quarles. 
Dull’-dis-posed’, a. Inclined to dullness or sad- 
ness. B, Jonson. 
DulVer,n. One who, or that which, dulls. 
Dull/-eyed (-id), a. Having an inanimate look or 
expression. 
DiUll’/-héad (-héd), n. A person of dull understand- 
ing; adolt; a blockhead; a dullard. Ascham. 
DUll/ish, a. Somewhat dull; uninteresting; tire- 
some. “A series of dullish verses.” Prof. Wilson. 
Diill/ness,n. The state of being dull; slowness; 
stupidity; heaviness; drowsiness; bluntness; ob- 
tuseness; dimness; want of luster; want of vivid- 
ness, or of brightness. [Written also dulness.] 


Shak. 
Trench. 


' 
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Dul/ly, adv. Inadull manner; stupidly; slowly; 
sluggishly; without life or spirit. 

Du-l6e/ra-¢y, nr. The same as DouLOcRACY. 

Diilse, n. (Bot.) A sea-weed of a reddish-brown 
color, which adheres to the rocks in strips of several 
inches long, and is sometimes eaten, as in Scotland. 
The true dulse is Halymenia edulis ; the common is 
H, palmata. Loudon. 

The crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter. Percival. 

Dilly, adv. [From due.] Ina due, fit, or becoming 
manner; properly; regularly. 

Diim,n. <A frame of wood set in mine-works, 

Di/mal, a. [Lat. dwmus, bush.] Pertaining to, or 
set with, briers or bushes; bushy. [Rare. 

Dimb (dim), a [A-S. dumb, Goth. dwmbs, Icel. 
dumbi, Sw. dumb, dum, Dan. dum, O.H. Ger. tumb, 
dumb, stupid, dull; N. H. Ger. dumm, D. dom, dull, 
stupid; Icel. dumba, darkness ; Ir., Gael. dubh, 
black, dark.] 

1. Destitute of the power of speech; unable to 
utter articulate sounds; as, the dwmb brutes. 

It has pleased himself to unloose the very tongues of dumb 
creatures. Hooker. 


_ 2. Not willing to speak; mute; silent; not speak- 


ng. 
Struck dumb, they all adored the godlike man. Dryden. 
3. Lacking brightness or clearness, as a color; 
dim. [fare.] 
Her stern was painted of a dumb white or dun color. Defoe. 
Deaf and dumb. See DEAF-MUTE. — To strike dumb, to 
confound; to astonish; to render silent by astonishment; 
or, it may be, to deprive of the power of speech. — Dumb 
ague, or dumb chill, a form of intermittent fever which 
has no well-defined ‘‘ chill.” [U. S.] 
Syn.— Mute; silent; speechless. 


Dimb, v.t. To silence. [Obs.] 

Diimb/-bélls (diim/belz), n. A 
weight swung in the hands for 
exercise, consisting of two spheres 
or spheroids of iron or other heavy 
material, connected by a short bar 
for a handle. 

Diimb/-eake,n. A cake made in 
silence by girls on St. Mark’s eve, 
with certain mystic ceremonies, to 
discover their future husbands. Halliwell. 

Diimb/-eane, rn. (Bot.) A West Indian plant 
(Caladium seguinum), which, when chewed, causes 
the tongue to swell, and destroys the power of 


See MUTE. 
Shak. 





Dumb-bells. 


speech. "i Ogilvie. 
Dtimb/ly (dtim/ly), adv. In silence; mutely ; 
silently. 


Dimb/ness (dtim/nes), 7. The quality or state of 
being dumb; muteness; silence. 

Diimb/-show (dtim/sho), n. 1. A part of a dra- 
matic representation, formerly shown pantomim- 
ically, chiefly for the sake of exhibiting more of the 
story than could be otherwise included, but some- 
times merely emblematical. Nares. 

2. Gesture without words; pantomime; as, to 
tell a story in dwmb-show. 

Diimb/-wait/er, n. A movable frame by which 
dishes, &c., are passed from one room or story of a 
house to another. 

Dii/me-tose’,a. [Lat. dumetum, bush, from dumus, 
bramble.] (Bot.) Bush-like. Henslow, 

Diim/found, v. t To strike dumb; to con- 

Dtm/found-er, fuse. [Collog. Low.] 

Spectator. Swift. 

Dim/’/ma-dér, n. (Entom.) A kind of beetle, 
Meloutha vulgaris ;— called also cockchafer, dor, 
and May-bug. 

Ditim/mer-er, 7. One who feigns dumbness. [ Obs.] 

Diim/’/my,”. 1. One who is dumb. H, Smith. 

2. A dumb-waiter. [Colloq.] 

3. A sham package in a shop, or one which does 
not contain what its exterior indicates. 

4. A figure on which clothing is exhibited, as in 
shop windows. 

5. A locomotive with condensing engines, and, 
hence, without the noise of escaping steam. 

6. The fourth or exposed hand when three per- 
sons play at cards. 

To play dummy, to hold two hands at cards, one repre- 
senting an absent person. 

Dtim/my, a. 1. Silent; mute. Clarke. 

2. Fictitious or sham; feigned; as, a dwmmy 
watch. Mayhew. 

Dii/mots, ja. [Lat. dwmosus, from dumus, thorn- 

Du-modse’, bush, bramble; It. dwmoso.] 

1. Abounding with bushes and briers; thicket- 
like. 
2. (Bot.) Having a compact, bushy form. 


Diimp, n. ([D. domp, damp, Ger. dampf, vapor, 
smoke; Ger. dumpf, damp, dull, gloomy, Cf. 
DAMP. 


1. A dull, gloomy state of the mind; sadness; 
melancholy; sorrow; heaviness of heart; despond- 
ency ; — usually in the plural. 

March slowly on in solemn dump. Hudibras. 
My sinews dull, in dumps I stand. Surrey. 

{=> The ludicrous associations now attached to this 
word did not originally belong to it. Dr. Trench says, 
in speaking of this word, ‘* A ludicrous, coarse, or vulgar 
use of a word brings it into disuse in elegant discourse. 
In the great ballad of Chevy Chase, a noble warrior, 








DUN-DIVER 


whose legs are hewn off, is described as being in ‘ doleful 


dumps.’ Holland's translation of Livy represents the 
Romans as being ‘in the dwmps’ after the battle of 
Canne. It was in elegant use then.” . 

2. Absence of mind; revery. Locke. 


3. A melancholy strain in music, either vocal or 


instrumental. ‘‘ Tune a deplorable dump.” Shak. 
“Dumps so dull and heavy.” Shak. 
4. An old kind of dance. Nares. 


5. A clumsy leaden counter used by boys at 


chuck-farthing. [Hng.] Smart. 
Dtimp,v.é. 1. To knock heavily; to stump. oe 
Eng.) Halliwell, 


2. To put or throw down with more or less of vio- 
lence; hence, to unload from a cart by tilting it up; 
as, to dump sand, coal, &c. [u: S.) Bartlett. 

Dtimp/age, n. 1. The privilege of dumping loads 
from carts, especially loads of refuse matter, 

2. A fee paid for such a privilege. 

Dimp/ing-eir, n. <A car, the body of which can 
be turned partly over, to empty the contents. 

Diimp/ish, a. Dull; stupid; sad; moping; melan- 
choly; depressed in spirits. ‘‘ A... dumpish and 
sour life.” Herbert. 

Dimp/ish-ly, adv. In a dumpish nianner. 

Duimp/ish-ness, n. <A state of being dumpish; 
heaviness. 

Dimp/ling,n. [Cf. Eng. dwmpy, short and thick, 
Prov. Eng. dump, a clumsy medal of lead cast in 
moist sand, D. dompelen, to plunge, dip, duck, Scot. 
to dump in, to plunge into.] A kind of pudding or 
mass of paste, in cookery; often, a cover of paste 
inclosing an apple and boiled;— called also apple- 
dumpling. : 

Diimp/y, a. [Cf. dumpling and Icel. démp, a stout 
or thick servant-maid, from dempa, to check. ] 

1. Short and thick; as, a dumpy woman. 

2. Sullen or discontented. [ Prov. Eng.) Halliwell. 

Dimp/y-léw/el, n. <A leveling instrument having 
a short telescope of large aperture, above which the 
level is placed. It has also a compass for taking 
bearings. [ng.] Tomlinson. 

Dit’mus, n. (Lat., bush.] (Bot.) A low, thickly- 
branched shrub. 

Dim, a. [A-8. dunn, W. dwn, Ir. & Gael. donn.] 

1. Of a dark color; of a color partaking of a brown 
and black; of a dull-brown color; swarthy. ‘‘ Dw 
wreaths of distant smoke.” W. Scott. 

Summer’s dun cloud comes thundering up. Pierpont. 


2. Dark; gloomy; obscure. ‘In the dun air 
sublime,” Milton. 
Din, v.t. To cure, as cod-fish, in a manner to give 
them adun color. This is effected by laying them 
in a pile, after salting, in a dark apartment, covered 
with salt grass, or some like substance. In two or 
three months they are opened, and then piled again 
in a compact mass for two or three months longer, 
when they are fitfor use. [U. S.] 

Diim, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DUNNED (dtind); p. pr. & 
vb. N. DUNNING.] [A-S. dyne, Icel. dyn, duna, din, 
noise, thunder, A-8. dynian, Icel. dynia, to make a 
din, to clamor.] To ask or beset, as a debtor, for 
payment; to urge importunately. ‘‘ Hath she sent 


so soon to dun?” Swift. 
Diin,». 1. One who duns. “To be pulled by the 
sleeve by some rascally dwn.” Arbuthnot. 


2. An urgent request or demand of payment; as, 
he sent his debtor a dun. 
3. An eminence or mound. See DuNE. 
Diin/-bird, n. A North American species of duck; 
— called also ruddy duck. Peabody. 
Diinge,». [Ger. duns, from Joannes Duns Scotus, 
called the subtle doctor, who died in 1808, See 
Note infra.] A person of weak intellect; a dullard; 
a dolt; a thickskull. 
I never knew this town without dunces of figure. Swift. 
(= “ Dunce is said by Johnson to be a word of unknown 
etymology. Stanihurst explains it. The term Duwzs, 
from Scotus, ‘so famous for his subtill quiddities,’ he 
says, ‘is so trivial and common in all schools, that who- 
so surpasseth others either in cavilling sophistrie, or sub- 
till philosophie, is forthwith nicknamed a Dums.’ This, 
he tells us in the margin, is the reason ‘ why schoolmen 
are called Dunses.’ Description of Ireland, p. 2.—'The 
word easily passed into a term of scorn, just as a block- 
head is called Solomon, a bully, Hector, and as Moses 
is the vulgar name of contempt for a Jew.” Southey. 
Diin’/cer-y, n. Dullness; stupidity. Sir 7. Smith. 
Diin/¢i-eal, a. Like a dunce; duncish. ‘‘ The most 
dull and duncical commissioner.” Fuller. 
Duiin/¢ci-fy,v.¢. [Eng. dunce, and Lat. facere, to 
make.] “To make stupid in intellect, LObet 
; Warburton. 
Like a dunce; sottish. [Rare.] 
The character of a dunce; stu- 
[Rare.] 
especially of the cane 
[ West In- 


Diin/¢ish, a. 
Diin/¢cish-ness, n. 
idity; dullness; duncery. 
Diin’der, n. Lees; dregs; 
juice, used in the manufacture of rum, 
dies. | 
“The use of dunder in the making of rum answers the pur- 
pose of yeast in the fermentation of flour. Edwards. 
Diin/der-héad, )n. [Prov. Eng. also dunderpoill, 
Din/der-pate, from dunder, same as thunder. 
In German compounds, donner, thunder, increases 
the bad sense of a word.] A dunce; a dull-head. 
“The old formal dunderhead.” W. Scott. 
Diin/-div’er, n. (Ornith.) A species of duck; Afer- 
gus merganser, or M. castor ; the goosander. 
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Diine,n. [A-S. dan, Ir. & Gael. dun. See Down, 
a bank of sand.] <A low hillof sand accumulated 
on a sea-coast. 

Three great rivers, the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheld, 
had deposited their slime for ages among the dunes or sand- 
banks heaved up by the ocean around their mouths. Motley. 

Ditin/-fish, n. Cod-fish so cured as to give it a dun 
or brown color. See Dun. 

Diting, n. [A-S. dung, dyncg, dincg, excrement, 
dyngan, to dung; N. H. Ger. dung, diinger, O. H. 
Ger. tunga, Sw. dynga, Dan. dynge, dynd, Icel. dyn- 
gia, dy.| The excrement of an animal. Bacon. 

Ding, v.t. 1. To manure with dung. Dryden. 

2. (Calico Print.) To immerse in a bath of cow- 
dung diffused in hot water, as calico or other cotton 
goods, 

Ding, v.z. To void excrement. : 

Diin/geon (dtin/jun), n. [Fr. dongeon, or donjon, 
tower or platform in the midst of a castle, turret, or 
closet on the top of a house, a castle-keep, Pr. don- 
jon, donjd, domejd, L. Lat. dunjo, dongio, dangio, 
domgio, domnio, either from Ir. daingean, strong- 
hold, fortification, or Armor. down, deep, or Ir. dain, 
fortified hill, or Lat. domus (fortis), a (strong) 
house. ] 

1. The innermost keep or strongest tower of a 
castle; donjon. 

. Q. A-secure prison; especially, a dark, subterra- 
nean place of confinement, ‘‘ To enter into so foul 
a dungeon.” Chaucer. 

Year after year he lay patiently ina dungeon. Macaulay. 

Diin/Zeon, v.t. To confine in a dungeon. Bp. Hall, 

Ditng’/-fork, n. A fork with several tines, used to 
remove or spread dung from a stable or into a cart, 
or to spread it over land. 

Ding/hill, n. 1. A heap of dung. 

2. Any mean situation or condition; a vile abode. 

He lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill. 1 Sam. ii. 8. 


3. A man meanly born;—used as a term of re- 
proach. [Obs.] Shak. 
Ditng/meer, n. A place where dung and other rub- 
bish is placed to be mixed and rotted; a compost 
pit; —usually in the plural. 
Ding’y,a. Full of dung; filthy; vile. Shak. 
Diing/-yard, n. <A yard where dung is collected. 
Diink’er,». The same as TUNKER. See TUNKER, 
Ditin/lin, n. [Prob- 
ably of Celtic origin. 
Cf. Gael. dun, hill, 
Eng. dune, low sand- 
hill, and Gael, linne, 
rans linn, pool, pond, 
lake, lin, q.v.] (Or- 
nith.) A bird, a spe- 
cies of sandpiper; 
the Tringa vulgaris. 
Pennant, 
Diin/lop, 7. Asweet, 
rich, white kind of 
cheese made in Scot- 
land. Simmonds. 
Diin/nage, n. ([Cf. dun, mound, and duwune.] 
(Naut.) Fagots, boughs, or loose materials of any 
kind, laid on the bottom of a ship to raise heavy 
goods above the bottom to prevent injury by water 
in the hold; also, loose articles of merchandise 
wedged between parts of the cargo, to prevent rub- 
bing and to hold them steady. Totten. Simmonds. 
Ditin/ner, n. [From dun.] One employed in solicit- 
ing the payment of debts. Spectator, 
Diin/nimess, n. The state of being somewhat 
deaf; deafness. See DunNy. 
Din/nish, a. Inclined to a dun color. Ray. 
Duin/’ny, a. [Probably from dumb, q. v.; O. H. Ger. 
zumb, mute, dumb, foolish.] Deaf; dull of appre- 
hension; stupid; slow. 
My old dame Joan is something dunny, and will scarce 
know how to manage. W. Scott. 
Dint, x. [Cf. Dint.] A blow or stroke. [Obs.] 
Robert of Gloucester, 
Dunt/ed, a Beaten; hence, blunted. [0bds.] 
‘“Fencer’s swords . . . having the edge dunted.” 
Fuller, 
Diin/ter-goose, n. The cider-duck. [Prov. Eng.] 
Div/o,n. [Lat. & It. dwo, two.) (Mus.) A compo- 
sition for two performers; a duet. 
Dii/o-dée¢/a-hée/dral, a. } See DopECAHEDRAL, 
Dii/o-dée/a-hé/dron, n. DODECAHEDRON. 
Du/o-de-gen/ni-al, a  [Lat. duodecim, twelve, 
and annus, year.} Consisting of twelve years. 
[Rare] Ash. 
Du/o-dé¢/i-mal, a. (From Lat. duodecim, twelve. ] 
Proceeding in computation by twelves. 
Du/o-dé¢/imals, n. pl. (Arith.) A kind of multipli- 
cation called also cross multiplication, in which the 
denominations proceed by twelves, as of feet and 





Dunlin. 
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Dii/o-dé¢/i-mo, n.; pl. DU/0-DEC/I-MOs. 

1. A book in which a sheet is folded into twelve 
leaves. : 

2. The size of a book thus composed ; — usually 
indicated thus: 12mo. or 12°. 

Dii/o-dée/iti-ple, «a. [Lat. duo, two, and decuplus, 
decuple, q. v.] Consisting of twelves. Arbuthnot. 

Dii/o-dén/a-ry, a. [Lat. duodenarius, from duo- 
deni, twelve by twelve.] Relating to the number 
twelve; twelvefold; increasing by twelves. 

Duodenary arithmetic, that system in which the local 
value of the figures increases in a twelvefold proportion 
from right to left. 

Dit o-d@nwum,n. [N. Lat., from duodeni, twelve 
each; Fr. duodenwm, Pr. duodeni, It. & Pg. duo- 
deno ; — so called because its length is about twelve 
fingers’ breadth.] (Anat.) The first of the small in- 
testines. 

Dwv/o-lit/er-al, a. [Lat. duo, two, and literalis, 
from litera, letter.] Consisting of two letters only; 
biliteral. Stuart. 

Dip, v.t. [Contracted from do up.] To open; as, 
to dup the door. [Obs. and low.] Shak. 

Diip/a-ble (dup/a-bl), @ Capable of being duped, 

Ditipe,n. [Fr. dupe, from Proy. Fr. dupe, duppe, 
equivalent to huppe, hoopoe, a foolish bird, easily 
caught. Cf, Armor. houpérik, hoopoe, a man easily 
deceived. Cf. also GULL and Boosy.] One who is 
duped or misled; as, the dupe of a party. 

Diipe,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DUPED (dipt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. DUPING.] [Fr. duper, from dupe. See supra.] 
To deceive; to trick; to mislead by imposing on 
one’s credulity; as, to be duped by flattery. 

Ne’er have I duped him with base counterfeits. Coleridge. 

Diip/er-y, n. pie. duperie, from duper.] The act 
or practice of duping. [/are.] 

Dii/pi-on,n. [Fr. douwpion, It. doppione, from dop- 
pio, double, Lat. duplus. See DOuBLE.] A double 
cocoon, formed by two or more silk-worms. 

Simmonds, 

Dii/ple (di/pl), a. [Lat. duplus.] Double. 

Duple ratio (Math.), that in which the antecedent term 
is double the consequent, as of 2 tol, 8 to 4, &c.— Sub- 
Gus ratio, the reverse of duple ratio, as of 1 to 2,4 to 

3, auc. 

Di’ plex,a. [Lat., from duo, two, and plicare, to 
fold.] Double; twofold. 

Duplex querela (Eccl. Law.) See DOUBLE QUARREL. 
— Duplex ratio (Math.), the product of a ratio. — Duplex 
escapement, a peculiar kind of watch escapement, in 
which, the scape wheel having two sets of teeth, a double 
action takes place at each vibration of the balance. — 
Duplex watch, one with a duplex escapement. — Duplex 
lathe, one which works with two turning tools at once. 

Dii/pli-eate, a. ai duplicatus, p. p. of dupli- 
care, to double, from duplex, double, twofold; Fr. 
dupliquer, Pr., Sp., & Py. duplicar, It. duplicare. 
See DouBLE.] Double; twofold. 

Duplicate proportion, or ratio (Math.), the proportion 
or ratio of squares. ‘Thus, in geometrical proportion, the 
first term to the third is said to be in a duplicate ratio of 
the first to the second, or as its square is to the square of 
the second. Thus, in 2,4, 8,16, the ratio of 2 to 8 is a du- 
plicate of that of 2 to 4, or as the square of 2 is to the 
square of 4. 

Di/pli-eate, n. 1. That which exactly resembles 
or corresponds to something else; hence, a copy; a 
transcript; a counterpart. 

I send a duplicate both of it and my last dispatch. 

Sir W. Temple. 

2. That which is of the same kind or species as 
some other thing, but not necessarily resembling it 
in other respects; as, a duplicate of a mineral speci- 
men, and the like. 

3. (Law.) An original instrument repeated; a 
document which is the same as another in all essen- 
tial particulars, and differing from a mere copy in 
haying all the validity of an original. Burrill. 

Dii’/pli-eate,v.t. [imp.& p. p. DUPLICATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. DUPLICATING.] [Lat. duplicare, duplica- 
tum. See supra. 

1. To double; to fold; to render double; to make 
a copy or transcript of. Glanville. 

2. (Physiol.) To divide into two by natural growth 
or spontaneous action; as, infusoria duplicate them- 
selves. 

Dii/pli-ea/tion, n. [Lat. duplicatio, from dupli- 
care; Fr. duplication, Pr. duplicacio, Sp. duplica- 
cion, It. duplicazione. } 

1. The act of duplicating or doubling; the multi- 
plication of a number by two; a folding over. 

2. (Physiol.) The act or process of dividing by 
natural growth or spontaneous action; as, the du- 
plication of cartilage cells. Carpenter. 

Duplication of the cube (Math.), the operation of find- 
ing a cube having a volume which is double that of a 
given cube. Math. Dict. 


; inches, It is employed chiefly by artificers in com- | Dii/pli-ea-tive, a. [See DupLicaTE.] Having the 


pag the superficial and solid contents of their 

work. 

Dii/o-dé¢/im-fid, a. [Lat. duodecim, twelve, and 
Jjindere, to cleave.] Divided into twelve parts. 

Dii/o-dé¢/i-mo, a. [Lat. in duodecimo, from duo- 
decimus, twelfth, from duodecim, twelve.] Formed 
of sheets folded so as to make twelve leaves; of, or 
equal to, the size of one fold of a sheet of printing 
paper, when doubled so as to make twelve leaves; 
as, a duodecimo book; duodecimo size. 
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quality of duplicating or doubling; especially, 
(Physiol.) having the quality of subdividing into 
two by natural growth. ‘The multiplication of 
cells by duplicative subdivision.” Carpenter. 

Dii/pli-ea-tiire (53),n. [Fr. duplicature, It. dupli- 
catura.| A doubling; a fold, as of a membrane or 
vessel, 

Du-plig¢/i-ty (-plis/ity), n. [Lat. duplicitas, from 
duplex, double, q.v.; Fr. duplicité, Sp. duplicidad, 
It. duplicita.] 
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1. Doubleness; the relation of two to one. [0bs.] 

Do not aftect duplicities or duplicates, nor any certain num- 
ber of parts in your division of things. ‘atts. 

2. Doubleness of heart or speech; the act or prac- 
tice of exhibiting a different or contrary conduct, or 
uttering different or contrary sentiments, at differ- 
ent times, in relation to the same thing. i 

Far from the duplicity wickedly charged on him, he acted 
his part with alacrity and resolution. Burke. 

3. (Law.) The use of two or more distinct allega- 
tions or answers, where one is sufficient. Blackstone. 

Syn.— Double-dealing; dissimulation; deceit; guile; 
deception. 7 

Dip’/per,n. The same as DUBBER. 

Dur, a. Ce from Lat. dwrus, hard, firm, vigor- 
ous.] (A/ws.) Major; in the major mode; as, C dur, 
that is, C major. 

Dii/ra-bil/i-ty, n. [Lat. durabilitas, from dura- 
bilis ; Pr. durabletat, It. dwrabilita.| The state or 
quality of being durable; the power of continuing 
uninterruptedly in any condition; the power of re- 
sisting agents or influences which tend to cause 
changes, decay, or dissolution. 

A Gothic cathedral raises ideas of grandeur in our minds by 
its size, its height, ... its antiquity, and its durability. Blair. 

Dii/ra-ble (89), a. [Lat. durabilis, from durare, 
to last; Fr., Pr., & Sp. durable, It. durabile. See 
DureE.] Able to endure or continue in a particular 
condition; lasting; not perishable or changeable; 
as, durable cloth; durable happiness; a dwrable 
memorial, 

An interest which from its object and grounds must be so 
durable. De (Quincey. 

Syn.—Lasting; permanent; firm; stable; continu- 
ing; constant. See LastTine. 

Dii/ra-ble-mess, n. Power of lasting, enduring, or 
resisting; durability. ‘‘ The dwrableness of the met- 
al that supports it.” Addison. 

DiVra-bly, adv. In a lasting manner; with long 
continuance, 

Dir d-mia/ter,n. (Lat., literally, hard mother; — 
called mater, or mother, because it was former] 
thought to give rise to every membrane of the body. 
(Anat.) The outer membrane of the brain; a fibrous, 
semi-transparent membrane, of a pearly white color, 
thick and of great resistance, which lines the cavity 
of the cranium, Dunglison. 

Du-valmen,n. ([lat., hardness, a hardened, i. e., 
ligneous, vine-branch, from dwrare, to harden. See 
DureE.] (Bot.) The central layers, or heart-wood, 
of an exogenous tree. Brande. 

Diir/ange, n. [Lat. dwrans, p. pr. of durare, to en- 
dure, last; O. It. & O. Sp. dwranza. See Dure.] 

1. Continuance; duration. See ENDURANCE. 
Of how short durance was this new-made state. Dryden. 
2. Imprisonment; restraint of the person; custo- 
dy of the jailer; duress. Shak. 
Robe of durance, an enduring dress. [0bds.] . 
Is not a buff jerkin a most sweet robe of durance? Shak. 

DwWrang¢e, ) n. [Fr. durant, p. pr. of durer, to last.] 

Divrant, A stout cloth stuff made in imitation 
of buff leather, and formerly used for garments; a 
sort of tammy or everlasting. 

Where didst thou buy this buff? let me not live but I will 
give thee a good suit of durance. Webster. 
As the tailor that out of seven yards stole one and a half of 
durance. Play. 

Du-vanite, ([ULat., p. pr., abl. case, of durare, to 
last.] During; as, durante vita, during life; du- 
rante bene placito, during pleasure. 

Durate (doo-ri’ta), a. [It., from Lat. dwrus, hard.] 
(Mus.) Harsh; grating; offensive to the ear. 

Du-ra/tion, n._ [Pr. duracio, Sp. duracion, It. du- 
razione. See DURE.] 

1. The quality of during or enduring; durability ; 
the power of continuance. 

It was proposed that the duration of Parliament should be 
limited. Macaulay. 

2. Continuance in time; indefinite perpetuation ; 
prolonged existence; the portion of time during 
which any thing exists. 
Soon shall have passed our own human duration. D. Webster. 

Dfir’/biir, n. [Hind. darbar, from Per. darbar, 
house, court, hall of audience, from dar, door, gate, 
and bar, court, assembly, royal audience. ] au- 
dience-room. [/ndia.] ; 

Dire, a. [Lat. durus, hard, harsh, severe.] Hard; 
severe; toilsome; unpleasant; burdensome; diffi- 
cult; rough; rude. [fare.] 

The winter is severe, and life is dure and rude. W. H. Russell. 

Diire, v.i. ([Lat. dwrare, to harden, be hardened, to 
endure, last, from durus, hard; Fr. durer, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. durar, It. durare.| To last; to continue; to 
endure. [Obs.] 

Dtire/ful, a. Lasting. [Obds.] Spenser. 

Ditire/less, a. Not lasting; fading. [Obs.] Raleigh. 

Dii/ress, or Du-réss’, n. [O. Fr. duresse, duresce, 
hardship, severity; Pr. duressa, dureza, duricia, 
Sp. & Pg. dureza, It. durezza, durizia, Lat. duritia, 
durities, from durus, hard.] 

1. Hardship ; constraint ; pressure ; imprison- 
ment; restraint of liberty. 


_ The agreements...made with the landlords during the 
time of slavery, are only the effect of duress and force. Burke. 


2. (Law.) The state of compulsion or necessity in 
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which a person is induced, by the unlawful re- 
straint of his liberty, or actual or threatened vio- 
lence, to make a deed or contract, or to discharge 
one, or to commit an offense. Bouvier. 

Du-réss/, v.¢. To subject to duress, durance, or 
restraint; to confine or imprison, [Obs. or rare.] 
‘If the party duressed to make any motion.” 

Bacon. 

Du-réss/or, n. (Law.) One who subjects another 

to duress. Bacon, 

Darga, n. ne See DoorGa. 

Dir'inmg. [Originally a participle of dure, now 
used as a preposition.] In the time of; as long as 
the action or existence of; as, during life; during 
the space of a year. 

Diai/ri-o, n. [See infra.) (Bot.) A genus of trees, 
of which the D, zibethinus is the only species 
known. 

Dii’/ri-on,n. peeeioy. ea a thorn. ] 
(Bot.) The fruit of the durio. It is 
about the size of a melon, inclosed 
in a prickly husk, and is much es- 
teemed for its delicious flavor. 

Craig. 

Dii/ri-ty, n. [Lat. duritas, from ¢ 
durus, hard; Fr. dureté, It. duri- 
td.] _[Obs.] 

1. Hardness; firmness. Browne. 
2. Harshness; cruelty; severity. 
Cockeram. 

Di/roits, a. (Lat. dwrus, hard.) 
Hard. [Obs. Smith. 

Divr’ra, n. [Ar. duraw, durah, 
dsurat.| (Bot.) A kind of millet, 
cultivated throughout Asia, and introduced into 
the south of Europe; Sorghwm vulgare;—called 
also India millet and Guinea corn. [Written also 
dhura, doura, and dura.) 

Darst, imp. of dare. [D. dorst.] 

WDiise, n. A demon or evil spirit ;—the same as 
DEUvCE, which is the common orthography. 

Duttsk, a. [Cf. L. Ger. duster, N. H. Ger. diister, 
D. duister, A-S. thystre, thedstre, O. Sax. thiustri ; 
Russ. tusk, tarnish.}] Tending to darkness or black- 
ness; moderately dark or black; darkish. ‘Dusk, 

et clear.” Byron. 

Dusk, x. 1. Imperfect obscurity; a middle degree 

Setween light and darkness; twilight; as, the dusk 

of the evening. 

2. A color partially black or dark. 


Whose dusk set off the whiteness of the skin. Dryden. 


Disk, v.¢. To make dusky. [Obs.] 


After the sun is up, that shadow which dusketh the light of 
the moon must needs be under the earth. ‘olland. 


Ditsk, v.i. To begin to lose light or whiteness; to 
row dark. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Ditisk/i-ly, adv. In a dusky manner; with a ten- 
dency to blackness or darkness. 
Diisk/i-ness, n. The state of being dusky; a slight 
or moderate degree of darkness or blackness. 
Ditisk/ish, a. Moderately dusky; partially obscure ; 
slightly dark or black; as, duskish smoke. Spenser. 
Rather a duskish tincture than an absolute black. Wotton. 


Diisk/ish-ly, adv. In aduskish manner; cloudily; 
darkly. Bacon. 
Ditisk/ish-mess, 7. Duskiness. Sir T. More. 
Diisk/mess, 7. Duskiness. [Obs.] Sir 7. Elyot. 
Diisk’y, a. 1. Partially dark or obscure; not lumi- 
nous; dusk; as, a dusky valley. ‘The dusky torch 
of Mortimer.” ; Shak. 
2. Tending to blackness in color; partially black ; 
dark-colored; not bright; as, aduwsky brown. Bacon. 


i. 
Durion. 


When Jove in dusky clouds involves the sky. Dryden. 
3. Gloomy; sad; melancholy. 
This dusky scene of horror. Bentley. 


4. Intellectually clouded; as, a dusky sprite. Pope. 
Though dusky wits dare scorn astrologie. Sidney. 


Dist,n. [A-S., Icel., & L. Ger. dust; N. D. duist, 
O. D. doest, donst, flour-dust, allied to Ger, dunst, 
vapor. | 

1. Fine, dry particles of earth, or other inatter, 
so attenuated that it may be raised and wafted by 
the wind; that which is crumbled to minute por- 
tions; powder; fine sand; as, clouds of dust. 

Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return. Gen. iii. 19. 

Stop!—for thy tread is on an empire’s dust. Byron. 

2. The grave; the earth as the resting-place of 
the dead. 

For now shall I sleep in the dust. 

3. A low condition. 

God raiseth up the poor out of the dust. 1 Sam. ii. 8. 

4. Gold dust; hence, money; cash; specie; as, 
to come down with the dust; that is, to pay the 
money. [Collog.] Dickens, 

To raise, or kick up, the dust, to make a commotion. 
[ Colloqg.] 

Dust, v. ¢. 
DUSTING. | 

1. To free from dust; to brush, wipe, or sweep 
away dust from; as, to dust a table or a floor, 

2. To sprinkle with dust. 

3. To reduce to a fine powder; to levigate. Sprat. 

Dist/-brand,n. (Bot.) A fungous plant; the Ure- 
do segetum ;—called also smut. Ogilvie. 


Job vii. 21. 


[imp. & p. p. DUSTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
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Dist/-briish, n. <A brush for removing dust, as 
from articles of furniture. 

Dist/er, n. 1. One who, or that which, dusts; a 
utensil to clear from dust, as a sieve. 

2. A light over-garment, worn to protect the 

clothing from dust in traveling. 

Diust/i-mess, 7. The state of being dusty. 

Diist/-min, 7.; pl. DUST/-MEN. One whose em- 
pen is to carry away dirt and filth. Gay. 

Dust/-pan, n, A utensil to convey dust brushed 
from the floor, &c. 

Diist/-point, 7. A boy’s game, in which the play- 
ers put their points in a heap and throw at them 
with a stone, Halliwell. 


With any boy at dust-point they shall play. Peacham, 1620. 


Diist/y, a. [compar. DUSTIER; superl. DUSTIEST.] 
[A-8. dystig. See Dust.] 

1. Filled, covered, or sprinkled with dust; cloud- 
ed with dust; as, a dusty table. 

2. Like dust; of the color of dust; as, a dusty 
white; a dusty red. 

Diitch, n. 1. The people of Holland; Dutchmen, 

2. The language spoken in Holland. 

Ditch, a. [N. D. duitsch, German, originally pop- 
ular, national, O. D. dietsc, N. H. Ger. deutsch, M. 
H. Ger. diutisch, diutsch, O. H. Ger. diutisc, Goth. 
thiudisks, O. Sax. thiudisc, A-S. theddisc, trom 
O. H. Ger. diot, thiot, diota, thiota, Goth. thiuda, 
O. Sax. thiod, thioda, A-8. thedd, the people. 
The English have applied the name especially to 
the Germanic people living nearest them, the Hol- 
landers.] (Geog.) Pertaining to Holland, or to its 
inhabitants. 


Dutch cheese, a small, round, hard cheese, made from 
skim milk. — Dutch clinker, a kind of brick made in Hol- 
land. It is of a brimstone color, very hard, and thor- 
oughly burned, and long and narrow in shape. — Dutch 
Foil, Dutch leaf, or Dutch gold, an alloy of eleven parts 
of copper and two of zinc, rolled or beaten into thin 
sheets, used in Holland to ornament toys and the like ;— 
ealled also Dutch mineral and Dutch metal.— Dutch 
oven, a tin screen for baking before an open fire or kitch- 
en range; also, in the United States, a shallow iron kettle 
for baking, with a cover to hold burning coals; a bake- 
kettle. — Dutch pink, chalk or whiting dyed yellow, and 
used in distemper, and for paper-staining, &e. Weale.— 
Dutch rush (Bot.), a species of rush (Lguisetum hye- 
male), having a rough, silicious surface, and used for 
scouring and polishing:—called also horse-tail grass, 
scouring-rush, and shove-grass. Loudon. — Dutch tile, 
aglazed and painted ornamental tile, formerly much used 
in the jambs of chimneys. Simmonds. 


(=> Dutch was formerly used by good writers for Ger- 
man, and is even now sometimes so used, in certain por- 
tions of the United States, either ignorantly or in contempt. 

Germany is slandered to have sent none to this war [the 
Crusades] at this first voyage; and that other pilgrims, pass- 
ing through that country, were mocked by the Dutch, and 
called fools for their pains. Fuller. 


Ditch, v.¢. To render clear and hard by dipping 
into hot oil, sand, &c., as goose-quills. Ogilvie. 

Ditch’/man, n.; pl. DUTCH/MEN, (Geog.) A na- 
tive or an inhabitant of Holland. 

Dia/te-otis, a. [From duty.) 1. Performing that 
which is due, or that which law, justice, or pro- 
priety requires; respectful to those who have nat- 
ural or legal authority to require service or duty. 

Behold the duteous son, the sire decayed, 


... forced from their homes. Goldsmith. 
2. Subservient; obsequious. 
Duteous to the vices of thy mistress. Shak. 


Dii/te-otis-ly, adv. In a duteous manner, 

Dii/te-otis-ness, m. Quality of being duteous or re- 
spectful. 

Dii/ti-a-ble, a. [See Dury.] Subject to the pay- 
ment of a duty; as, dutiable goods. 

Dii/tied (di/tid), a Subjected to 
toms. Ames, 

Diu’ti-ful, a. 1. Performing the duties or obliga- 
tions required by law, justice, or propriety; sub- 
missive to natural or legal superiors; obedient; 
respectful; as, a dutiful son or daughter; a dutiful 
ward or servant; a dutiful subject. 

2. Controlled by a sense of duty; proceeding 

from a sense of duty; respectful; deferential; as, 
dutiful affection. 


Syn.—Duteous ; obedient ; reverent ; reverential; 

submissive; respectful. 
Dwu/ti-ful-ly, adv. Ina dutiful manner; obediently ; 
submissively; reverently; respectfully. 
Dii/titul-mess,n. The state of being dutiful; obe- 
dience; reverence; respect; as, dutifulness to par- 
ents. Dryden, 
Di/ty, n. [From due, Fr. da.] : 

1. That which is due from one person to another ; 
that which is owing; especially, that which a person 
is bound, by any natural, moral, or legal obligation, 
to do, or refrain from doing; the relation or obliging 
force of that which is morally right. 

When thou receivest money for thy labor or ware, thou re- 
ceivest thy duty. Tyndale. 

Forgetting his duty toward God, his sovereign lord, and his 
country. Hallam. 

3. Service rendered; respectful obedience; loyal 
performance of obligation ;— said especially of mil- 
itary service. ‘To employ him on the hardest and 
most imperative duty.” Hallam. 


ie S. 
uties or cus- 
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3. Respect; reverence; regard. ‘My duty to 
you.” Shak. 

4. (Com.) Tax, toll, impost, or customs; excise; 
any sum of money required by government to be 
paid on the importation, exportation, or consump- 
tion of goods. 

(F- An impost on land or other real estate, and on 
a stock of farmers, is not called a duty, but a direct 
ax. y. 

5. (Engin.) The work performed by an engine, 
especially a steam pumping-engine, as measured by 
weight lifted by a certain quantity of fuel; strictly, 
the number of pounds of water lifted one foot by 
one bushel of coal (94 lbs. old standard), or by 1 ewt. 
(112 lbs. Eng. or 100 Ibs. U. S.). 

Du-iom'vir, n.; pl. DU-Um'VI-RI, [Lat., from duo, 
two, and vir, man.] (Rom. Antiqg.] One of two RKo- 
man officers or magistrates united in the same pub- 
lic functions. 

Du-tim/vi-ral, a. (Lat. dwumviralis, from duum- 
vir.) Pertaining to the duumviri or the duumyi- 
rate, 

Du-iim/vi-rate, n. [Lat. duwnviratus, from duum- 
vir.| The union of two men in the same office; or 
the office, dignity, or government of two men thus 
associated, as in ancient Rome, 

Du-yéng’,n. See DuGcona. 

D/-valve,n. See SLIDE-VALVE. 

Dwale, n. (Cf. A-8.dval, dvol, erring, foolish, from 
dvélan, to be dull, torpid. See DULL.] 

1. (Her.) A sable or black color. 

2. (Bot.) The deadly nightshade (Atropa bella- 
donna), having stupefying or poisonous qualities. 

3. A potion serving to stupefy. Chaucer. 

Dwarf, n. [L. Ger. dwarf, A-8. dveorg, Icel. dvergr, 
Sw. & D. dwerg, Dan. dvirg, M. H. Ger. twerc, N. 
H. Ger. zwerg. 

1. An animal or plant which is much below the 
ordinary size of the species or kind; especially, a 
diminutive man, 

(=~ In Scandinavian mythology, dwarfs were dimin- 
utive and deformed beings, dwelling in rocks and hills, 
and distinguished for their great skill in working metals. 


2. (Farly Romances.) An attendant ona lady or 
knight. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Dwarf, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. DWARFED (dwarft); p- 
pr. & vb. n. DWARFING.] To hinder from growing 
to the natural size; to lessen; to make or keep 
small; to stunt. Addison. 
Dwarf/ish, a. Like a dwarf; below the common 
stature or size; very small; low; petty; despicable ; 
as, a dwaryfish animal; a dwarfish shrub. Dryden. 
Dwarf/ish-ly, adv. Like a dwarf. 
Dwarf/ish-ness,n. Smallness of stature; failure 
to reach a reasonable standard of attainment; as, 
dwarfishness of person or of intellect. 
Dwarf’/-wall,n. (Arch.) A low wall, not as high 
as the story of a building, often used as a garden 
wall or fence. Gwilt. 
Dwaul, v.t. [A-S. dvélan, to be dull, torpid, 
Dwaule, dvelian, dvolian, to wander, rave. See 
Dutu.] To be delirious. [0bs.] Junius, 
Dwell, v.i. [imp. & p. p. DWELLED, usually con- 
tracted into DWELT; p. pr. & vb. nN. DWELLING. |] 
[Scot. dwell, dwell, duel, to delay, tarry, Dan. dviile, 
to stay, linger, dwell, Sw. dviiljas, to abide, linger, 
O. Sw. dvala, to delay, N. Sw. a trance, Icel. dvelia, 
to linger, delay, dvali, dream, delay, allied to A-8. 
dvélan, to be stupid. Cf. ee To abide as a 
permanent resident, or to inhabit for a time; to live 
during a considerable period in a place; to have 
a habitation for some time or permanence; to be 
domiciled; to remain. 
The parish in which I was born, dwell, and have posses- 
sions. Peacham. 
To dwell on, or upon, to continue on; to occupy a long 
time with; to be detained by; to be tedious; as, to dwel/ 
on a topic; —also, to hang on with attention; to remain 
absorbed with; to cleave to with fond affection. 
The attentive queen 
Dwelt on his accents. Smith. 
They stand at a distance, dwelling on his looks and lan- 
guage, fixed in amazement. Buckminster. 


Syn.—To inhabit; reside; sojourn; continue; stay; 


rest. 
Dwell, v.¢. To inhabit. [Rare.} ‘We who dwell 


this wild.” Milton. 
Dweller, n. An inhabitant; a resident of some 
continuance in a place. Dryden. 


Dwélling, n. Habitation; place of residence; 
abode; domicile. 

Hazor shall be a dwelling for dragons. 
God will deign 
To visit oft the dwellings of just men. Milton. 

Dwéll/ing-house, n. <A house intended to be 
occupied as a residence, in distinction from a store, 
office, or other building, 

Dwélling-plag¢ge, n. The place of residence, 

Dy Elt, p. p. of dwell. See DWELL. 

Dwin/dle, v.i. [imp. & p.p. DWINDLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. DWINDLING.] [O. & Proy. Eng. dwine, A-S. 
dvinan, to pine, fade, vanish, L. Ger. dwinen, ver- 
dwinen, D. dwijnen, verdwijnen, to vanish, Icel. 
dvina, to cease, dwindle, Sw. tvina, fortvina, Dan. 
tvine, to waste away. Cf. Ger. schwindeln, to be 
dizzy or giddy, from schwinden, to vanish, dwindle. ] 
To diminish; to become less; to shrink; to waste 


Jer, xlix. 33. 
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or consume away; to become degenerate; to fall 
away. 

Religious societies, though begun with excellent intentions, 
are said to have dwindled into factious clubs, Swift. 

Dwin/dle, v.t. 1. To make less; to bring low. 

Our drooping days are dwindled down to naught. Thomson. 
2. To break; to disperse. Clarendon. 

Dwin/dle,n. The process of dwindling; decline; 
degeneracy. ‘ The dwindle of posterity.” Johnson. 

Dwine, v.t. [imp. & p.p. DWINED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
DWINING.] [See DWINDLE.] To waste away; to 
faint; to disappear; to pine. [ Obs. or Prov.] Gower. 

Still as he sickened, seemed the doves, too, dwining. 
Mrs. A. S. Menteath. 

Dy-Adlie, a. [Gyr. dvadixés, from diw, two.] Per- 
taining to the number two; consisting of two parts 
or elements. 

Dyadic arithmetic, a system in which only two signifi- 

* cant figures are used;—the same as binary arithmetic. 
See Bryary. 

Dye, v.t. [imp. & p. p. DYED; p. pr. & vb. n. DYE- 
ING.] [A-S. deagan, deagian, to dye, dedg, color, 
allied to Lat. tingere, for tigere. Cf. Ir. & Gael. 
dath, color, dye, to color, to dye, and DraG.] ‘To 
stain; to color; to give anew and permanent color 
to. ‘Cloths to be dyed of divers colors.” Trench, 

Dy¥e,n. 1. A coloring liquor; color; stain; tinge. 

2. The same as Dik, alot. [Obs.] ‘‘ Such is the 
dye of war.” Spenser. 

Dye/-house,n, A building in which dyeing is car- 
ried on. 

Dy’er, n. 
the like. 

Dy’er’s-weed, n. 


One whose occupation is to dye cloth and 


(Bot.) A species of Reseda (Rh. 
luteola), which furnishes a yellow dye. Loudon, 

Dye/-stufi, n. Material for dyeing. Simmonds. 

Dy¥e/=-wood, n. Any wood from which coloring 
matter is extracted for dyeing. 

Dy’ing, a. 1. Destined to death; mortal; perisha- 
ble; as, dying bodies. 

2. Supporting a dying person; as, a dying bed. 

3. Pertaining to death; manifested in the hour of 
death; as, dying hour; dying words. 

The little girl... wiped the dying sweat from her mother’s 
ace. Howitt. 

Dy/ing, n. The act of expiring; loss of life; death. 

Dy/ing-ly, adv. In a dying manner; as if at the 
point of death. 

Dy/img-mess, n. Faintness or exhaustion, as of a 
dying person; hence, languor, whether simulated 
or real; voluptuous lassitude; languishment. 

Tenderness becomes me best, a sort of dyingness; you see 
that picture, Foible,— a swimmingness in the eyes; yes, I'll 
look so. Congreve. 

Dyke,n. See DIKE. 

Dynam,n. [Fr. dyname.] A unit of measure for 
dynamical effect, or work ; an amount of operation 
or work equivalent to raising a weight of one pound 
through the distance of one foot in one second of 
time. 

Dy-niim/e-ter, n. [Fr. dynamétre, for dynamo- 
metre, fr. Gr. ddvapts, power, and pérpoy, measure, 
Cf. DYNAMOMETER.] (Opt.) An instrument for 
determining the magnifying power of telescopes, 
consisting usually of a double-image micrometer ap- 
plied to the eye-end of a telescope for measuring 
accurately the diameter of the image of the object- 
glass there formed; which measurement, compared 
with the actual diameter of the glass, gives the mag- 
nifying power. 

Dyn/a-mét/rie-al, a. 
taining to a dynameter. 

Dy -nim/ie, a. ([Gr. dvvaptkés, from divans, 

Dy-nam/ie-al,§ power, from dévasat, to be able.] 

1. Pertaining to strength or power, or to dynam- 
ics. 

Science, as well as history, has its past to show, — a past in- 
deed, much larger; but its immensity is dynamic, not divine. 

J. Martineau. 


[Fr. dynamétrique.]  Per- 
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2. Relating to the effects of the forees or moving 
agencies in nature; as, dynamical geology. Dana. 
As natural science has become more dynamic, so has his- 
tory. Prof. Shedd. 
Dy-nim/ies, n. sing. 1. That branch of mechan- 
ics which treats of the action of forces producing 
motion in bodies; the science of moving forces ; — 
ei to statics. [See Note under MATHEMAT- 
Ics. 

2. The moving moral, as well as physical, forces 
of any kind, or the laws which relate to them, 

3. (Mus.) That department of musical science 
which relates to, or treats of, the force of musical 
sounds, 

Dyn/a-mism, n. [See supra.] The doctrine of 
Leibnitz, that all substance involves force. 

Dyn/a-mom/e-ter, n. [See DYNAMETER.] An 
instrument for measuring force or power, especially 
that of animals, men, or machines, the strength of 
materials, &c. It usually consists of a spring, to be 
compressed by the applied force, and an index and 
scale, and often a contrivance for registering auto- 
matically the result. 

Dyn/a-mo-mét/rie, Relating to a dyna- 

DYyn/a-mo-mét/rie-al, mometer, or to the 
measure of force; as, dynamometrical instruments. 

Dy’nast, n. [Lat. dynastes, Gr. dvvaorns, from 
dbvacsat, to be able or strong; Fr. dynaste. 

1. Aruler; a governor; a prince. [Obs.] Wood. 

2. A dynasty; a government. [Obs.] 

D7-nas'ta,n. (Lat., from Gr. duvvacrys.] A tyrant. 


ae 


[ Obs.] Milton. 
Dy-nastfie, a. [Gr. dvvacrixés, from duvadorns; Fr. 
dynastique.| Relating to a dynasty or line of 
kings. Motley. 


Dy-nas/ti-dan, n. [N. Lat. dynastida, dynastida, 
from duvaoris, -vdos, feminine of dvyaarns.] (Lntom.) 
One of a tribe of beetles, of a gigantic size. 

Dy/nas-ty (Synop., §1380),. [Gr. dwacreia, from 
dvvacrevew, to hold power or lordship, from dvvac- 
rns i Fr. dynastie. See DynAST.] The authority or 
relation of government; sovereignty; especially, 
arace or succession of kings, of the same line or 
family, who govern a particular country; as, the 
dynasties of Egypt or Persia. 

He did not admit that the recent change of dynasty had 


made any change in the duties of the representatives of the 
people. Macaulay. 


The obligation of treaties and contracts is allowed to survive 
the change of dynasties. 4. Everett, 


Dy-ndm/e-ne, n. (Zo0l.) A genus of crustacea, 
including only the single species D. hispida, found 
in the Isle of France. 

Ds. An inseparable prefix, from the Greek dvs-, 
hard, ill, and signifying ill, bad, hard, difficult, and 
the like. 

DY¥s/ela-site (49), n. [Gr. prefix dvs-, hard, and kav, 
to break.] (Min.) A mineral, usually fibrous, of a 
white or yellowish color and somewhat pearly lus- 
ter, consisting chiefly of silicate of lime ;—so called 
from its great toughness. Dana. 

Dys/era-sy,n. [Gr.dvoxpacia, from dvs-, insepara- 
ble prefix, with the notion of ill, bad, difficult, and 
kpdots, mixture, from xepavytvar, to mix; Fr. dys- 
crasie.] (Med.) An ill habit or state of the consti- 
tution. Coxe. 

In nature sin is a cause of dyscrasies and distempers. 
: Bp. Taylor. 

Deas n. (Min.) The same as DySCLASITE. 

Dys/en-tér/ie, a. [Gr. dvcevreptxés, Lat. dysen- 

Dy¥s/en-tér/ie-al, tericus, Fr. dysentérique.] 

1. Pertaining to, accompanied with, or proceeding 
from, dysentery. 

2. Afflicted with dysentery; as, a dysenteric pa- 
tient. 

Dys/en-tér’y, n. [Gr. dvosvrepia, from dvs-, ill, and 
évrepov, pl. évrepa, intestines, from évrés, within; 
Lat. dysenteria, Fr. dysenterie.| (Med.) Inflamma- 
tion of the rectum or colon, attended with griping 
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pains, constant desire to evacuate the bowels, and 
discharges of mucus and blood. 

D¥s/lu-ite (49), n. [Gr. dus-, hard, and déewv, to 
loose.] (Min.) A variety of spinel containing zinc, 
manganese, and iron. Dana. 

Dys/nomy, n. [Gr. dvovopia, from dus-, ill, and 
vopos, law, from vépecy, to distribute.] Bad legisla- 
tion; the enactment of bad laws. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

D¥s/o-dile, n. [Gr. dvowdia, ill smell, from dvaddys, 
ill-smelling, from dvs- and éferv, to smell.] (MZin.) 
An impure, earthy or coaly bitumen, Dana. 

Dys-dp/sy,n. [Fr. dysopsie and dysopie, from Gr. 
dvs-, ill, and dy, face, duis, sight, from root dm (dpav), 
to see.] Dimness of sight. 

Dys/o-réx’y, n. [Fr. dysorexie, from Gr. dvs-, ill, 
and dpezts, a longing, from dpéyeoSar, to reach after, 
to desire.] (MJed.) A bad or depraved appetite. Coxe. 

Dys-pép/si-A, ) (Synop. § 180), n. [Gr. dvorepia, 

Dys-ptp/sy, from dvs-, ill, and réoceww, mémreny 
to cook, digest; Lat. dyspepsia, Fr. dyspepsie. 
(Med.) A state of the stomach in which its fune- 
tions are disturbed, without the presence of other 
diseases, or, if others are present, they are of minor 
importance. Its symptoms are loss of appetite, 
nausea, heart-burn, acrid or fetid eructations, a 
sense of weight or fullness in the stomach, &c. It 
is usually dependent on irregularity of living. 

Dunglison. 

[See supra.] Afflicted with, 


Dys-pép'tie, Se 
pertaining to, or consisting in, 


Dys-pép’tie-al, 
dyspepsia. 

Dys-pép/tie, n. A person afflicted with dyspepsia. 

Dys-pha'!2zi-d, n. [Fr. dysphagie, from Gr. dus-, 

Dys'pha-gy, ill, and @ayety, to eat.] (Ded.) 
Difficulty of deglutition. 

Dys/pho-ny, 7. [Gr. dvodwria, from dvs-, ill, and 
g@wrn, sound, voice; Fr. dysphonie.] (Med.) A dif- 
ficulty of speaking, occasioned by an ill disposition 
of the organs of speech. 

Dys-pho/ri-a, n. ([Gr. dvopopia, from dicdopos, 
hard to bear, dvopopety, to bear with difficulty, from 
dvs-, ill, and gopety, Pépecv, to bear; Fr. dysphorie.] 
(Med.) Impatience under affliction; morbid rest- 
lessness; dissatisfaction ; indisposition. Dunglison. 

Dysp-na’a (disp-ne/a), n. [Gr. dtorvoa, from 
dvorvoos, short of breath, from dvs-, ill, and mvo#, 
mvowyn, breathing, mvetv, to blow, breathe; Lat. 
dyspnea, Fr. dyspnée.| (Med.) A difficulty of 
breathing. Coxe. 

Dysp-no/ie, a. ie Dyspna@a.] (Med.) Affected 
with shortness of breath; relating to dyspnea. 

Dys-thét/fie, a. [Gr. dic3eros, ill-conditioned, from 
6vs-, ill, and Serés, placed, from ridévat, to place. |] 
(Med.) Relating to a morbid state of the blood-ves- 
sels, or to a bad habit of the body, dependent mainly 
upon the state of the circulating system. ; 

Dys-thym/ie, a. ([Gr. dvodSvptkds, melancholy. |] 
(Med.) Affected with despondency; depressed in 
spirits; dejected. 

Dys/tome, a. [Gr dvs-, ill, and ropés, cutting, 

Dys-tom/ie, ; from répverv, to cut.]  (Jfin.) 

Dys’/to-mots, Cleaving with difficulty. 

Dys-irie, a. [Gr. dvoovptkés, Fr. dysurique.| Per- 
taining to, or afflicted with, dysury. 

BDys-wri-d, in. tGr. dvovrpia, from dus-, 

D¥s/ii-ry (dis’/yu-ry), § ill, and odpoy, urine; Lat. 
dysuria, Fr. dysurie.| (Med.) Difficulty in dis- 
charging the urine, attended with pain and a sensa- 
tion of heat. Dunglison. 

Dy-tis’/eus, n. (Entom.) A genus of aquatic, cole- 
opterous, carnivorous insects, found in stagnant 
water; the water-beetle. 


Dz@/ren, jn. (Zo0l.) The Chinese yellow goat 
Dzé/ron, (Procapra gutturosa), a remarkably 


swift animal, inhabiting the dry, arid deserts of Cen- 
tral Asia, Thibet, China, and Southern Siberia. 
Dzigs’se-tai, n. (Zo6i.) The Equus hemionus, a 
small Tartarian horse, of a size between the horse 
and the ass. Booth. 
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B The second vowel and the fifth letter of the Eng- 
e lish alphabet. It occurs more frequently in the 
words of the language than any other letter of the 
alphabet. It has two principal sounds, the long, as 
in me, and the short, as in met; also, several occa- 
sional sounds, the three principal of which are heard 
in the words heir, prey, err, respectively. At the 
end of words it is usually silent, but serves to indi- 
cate that the preceding vowel has its long sound, 
where otherwise it would be short, as in md@ne, cane, 
mete, which without the final e would be pronounced 
mtn, cin, met. After c and g, the final e indicates 
that these letters are to be pronounced as s and J, 
respectively, as in lage, rage, which, without e, 
would be pronounced lac, rag. See Principles of 
Pronunciation, §§ 10-14, 46, and 47.— (Mus.) E is 
the third tone of the model diatonic scale. Ep 
(E flat) is a tone intermediate between D and E, 
EB. A Latin prefix; the same as Ex. Sce Ex. 
Each (eech), a. [O. Eng. eche, ilk, Scot. eik, ilk, 
A-S. dle, elc, equivalent to @-lic, D. elk, elke, O. D. 
iegelik, O. H. Ger. @ogalih, eogilih, M. H. Ger. 
tegelich, N. H. Ger. jeglich, from A-S. d, aa, ever, 
orig. accus. sing. for @, O. Eng. aye, O. H. Ger. é0, 
io, from A-S. dv, Goth. aivs, Icel. afi, Lat. @vum, 
Gr. aidy, and A-S. lic, Eng. like, O. H. Ger. lih, 
galih.| This word is a distributive adjective pro- 
noun, used either with or without a following noun, 
and denoting every one of the two or more individ- 
uals composing a whole, considered separately from 
the rest. 
Wandering each his several way. Milton. 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. Shak. 


(> To each corresponds other. ‘t Let each esteem other 
better than himself.” Hach other, used elliptically for 
each the other. It is our duty to assist each other ; that 
is, it is our duty to assist, each to assist the other. 


Bach/whére, adv. Every where. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Ead/ish, n. See EDDISH. 
Ea/ger (€/ger), a. [O. Eng. egre, O. Fr. egre, eigre, 


aigre, N. Fr. anne; Pr. & O. Sp. agre, N. Sp. agrio, 
It. & Pg. agro, from Lat. acer, sharp, sour, violent, 


spirited, zealous. ] 
1. Sharp; sour; acid. [Obs.] “Zager droppings 


’ 


into milk.” Shak. 
2. Sharp; keen; biting; severe. [Rare.] “A 
nipping and an eager air.” Shak. 

3. Excited by desire in the pursuit of any object; 
ardent to pursue, perform, or obtain; earnest, 

4. Brittle; inflexible; not ductile. 

Gold will be sometimes so eager... that it will as little en- 
dure the hammer as glass. Locke, 

Syn.—Earnest; ardent; vehement; hot; impetuous; 
fervent ; zealous; forward. See EARNEST. — EAGER, 
Earnest. Hager marks an excited state of desire or 
passion; thus, a child is eager for a plaything, a hungry 
man is eager for food, a coyetous man is eager for gain. 
Crabb expresses himself too strongly, however, in saying, 
** Fagerness is mostly faulty: it can not be too early re- 
strained.” He might more properly have said, ‘‘It is 
liable to frequent abuses, and is good or bad, as the case 
may be.” Jarnest denotes a permanent state of mind, 
feeling, or sentiment. It is always taken in a good sense; 
as,a preacher is earnest in his appeals to the conscience; 
an agent is earnest in his solicitations. 

Of actions eager, and intent of thought, 
The chiefs your honorable danger sought. 
On that prospect strange, 
Their earnest eyes they fixed; imagining, 
For one forbidden tree, a multitude 
Now risen, to work them further woe or shame. 

Bia/Zer, n. The same as EAGRE. 

HKa/ger-ly (é/ger-), adv. With great ardor of desire ; 
ardently; earnestly; warmly; hastily; impetuous- 

_ly; keenly; sharply. 

Ma/ger-ness, n. 1. The state of being eager; im- 
petuosity; earnestness; ardor, ‘‘ The eagerness of 
love.” Addison, 

2. Tartness; sour- 
ness. [0Obs.] 

Syn.—Ardor; vehe- 
mence ; earnestness ; im- 
petuosity ; heartiness; 
fervor; avidity; greedi- 
ness. 

Ea/gle (é/gl), n. [Fr. 
aigle, Pr. aigla, Sp. 
aguila, It. aquila,from 
Lat. aquwila.] 

1. A rapacious bird 
of the falcon family, 
remarkable for its 
strength, size, grace- 
ful figure, and extraor- 
dinary flight.- The 


Dryden. 


Milton. 





Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysaetos). 
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most noted species are the golden eagle (Aquila 
chrysaétos); the imperial eagle of Europe (4. impe- 
rialis); the bald eagle of America (Haliaétus leuco- 
cephalus); the great harpy-eagle (Harpyia destruc- 
tor). Its figure is commonly used as an heraldic em- 
blem, and also for standards and emblematic devices, 





2. A gold coin of the United States, of the value 
of ten dollars. 

3. (Astron.) A constellation in the northern hem- 
UE nOES, containing Altair, a star of the first magni- 
tude. 

Ea/gle-eyed (é/gl-id), a. Sharp-sighted as an 
eagle; having an acute or piercing sight. ‘‘Inward- 
ly eagle-eyed and versed in the humors of its sub- 

_jects.” Howell. 

Ea/gie-hawk, n. (Ornith.) A _predacious bird 

_of the genus Morphwus, found in South America, 

Ka/gle-owl, n. (Ornith.) One of a sub-family of 
owls (Bubonineg), one of the most remarkable spe- 
cies of which is the great horned owl, Bubo Vir- 

_ginianus. 

Ea/gle-ray, n. (Ichth.) A large species of ray- 

_ fish (Myilobatis aquila) ; — called also miller. 

Ka/gle-=sight/ed (e/gl-sit/ed), a. Having acute 

_ sight. Shak. 

Ha/gless, n. A female or hen eagle. Sherwood. 

Ea/gle-stone, n. (Min.) A variety of argillaceous 
oxide of iron, occurring in rounded or ovoidal mass- 
es,varying from the size of a walnut to that of aman’s 
head, having usually a concentric structure, often 
hollow within, with a loose kernel at center. They 
are natural concretions, and were so called by the 
ancients, who held the opinion that the eagle trans- 
ported them to her nest to facilitate the laying of 

_ her eggs. Dana. 

Ea/glet, n. [O. Fr. aiglet. See EAGLE.) A young 

_ eagle, or a diminutive eagle 

Ka/gle-winged, a. Having the wings of an eagle; 

_ Swift as an eagle, Shak. 

Ka/gle-wood, n. [Corrupted from Malay agila. 
Eng. Eyc.) A fragrant wood, used by the Asiatics 

_for burning as incense. Brande, 

Ma/grass,n. See EDDISH. 

Ha/’gre (@/ger),n. [A-S. edgor, égor, ear, water, sea, 
eagor-stream, water-stream, sea.] The whole of a 
flood tide moving up an estuary or river in one tidal 
wave, or in two or three successive waves, of great 

_ height and violence ; —called also bore. Dryden. 

Kal/der-man,n. The same as ALDERMAN. 

Hame,n. [A-S. ean, Fries. item, D. oom, L. Ger. 

_ ohm, H. Ger. oheim.] Uncle. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Kan, v.t. ort. To bring forth, as young; to yean. 

_‘‘In eaning time.” Shak. See YEAN. 

Man/ling, n. [See YEANLING.] 
brought forth; a yeanling. 

_and pied.” 

Ear, n. [A-S. eare, O. Fries. are, 
ar, O. Sax. ora, ore, D. oor, Icel. 
eyra, Sw. Gra, Dan. 6re, O. H. Ger, 
ora, N. H. Ger. ohr, Goth. auso, Lat. 
auris, O. Lat. & Lith. ausis, Gr. 
OvS. 

¢ The organ of hearing. In man 
and the higher animals it is composed 
of three portions; the external car, 
which is a cartilaginous funnel, cov- 
ered by the integument serving to 
collect sonorous vibrations and de- 
oe te direction ; ne ne 
ear, or drum of the ear, which is a oe: ; 
bony cavity lined by mucous mem- bates ant: 
brane, separated from the external pha, or scaphoid 
oun by a delicate membrane, the mem- pace pees 

rana tympani, and containing a“ eID ¥ 
chain of wcll bones which transmit See coe 


cha ; lobe, or 
the vibrations of the latter to the jobavan! . 


A Jamb just 
“Kanlings streaked 
Shak. 





External Ear, or 
Auricle. 





EARLY 


third portion, the internal ear, in which are the ter- 
minal expansions of the auditory nerve. The inter- 
nal ear consists of a bony cavity, the vestibule, which 
communicates with three semicircular canals, and 
with a bony structure in the form of a snail shell, 
called the cochlea, all occupied by the auditory 
nerve. 

2. The sense of hearing; the perception of sounds; 
the power of discriminating between different tones ; 
as, a nice ear for music; —in the singular only. 

Songs... not all ungrateful to thine ear. Tennyson. 

3. Willingness to listen; attention; regard; heed. 

_Lend me your ears; Icome to bury Cesar, not to praise 
im. hak. 

4. A part of any inanimate thing resembling in 
shape or position the ear of an animal; as, the ears 
of a tub, a skillet, or dish. 

5..[A-S. ear, D. aar, O. H. Ger. ahir, N. H. Ger. 
dhre, Icel., Sw., & Dan. az, Goth. aks.] The spike 
or head of a pliant of Indian corn or other grain, con- 
taining the kernels. 

First the blade, then the ear, after that, the full corn in the 
ear. Mark iv, 28. 

About the ears, in close proximity to; near at hand. — 
By the ears, in close personal contest; as, to set by the 
ears, to fall together by the ears, to be by the ears. — Up 

_to the ears, deeply absorbed; almost overwhelmed. 
Ear, v.i. To put forth the ear in growing; to form 
_ ears, as corn. 
Kar, v.¢. To take in with the ears; to hear. [Obs.] 
_‘*T eared her language.” Beau. § Fl. 
Kar, v. t. [A-8. erian, O. Fries. era, Icel. eria, O. 
H. Ger. aran, erran, M. H. Ger. erjen, ern, Prov. 
Ger. aren, dren, Goth. arjan, Lat. wrare, Gr. dpotr, 
Lith. arti.] To plow or till. ‘‘ Let them go to ear 
_the land.” Shak. 
Har’a-ble, a. Admitting of being, or used to being, 
_tilled; arable. [Obs.] 
Kar/ache (-ak), m. [See AcuE.] Pain in the ear. 


EFar’al, a. Receiving by the ear, [Obs.]  Hewyt. 
Kar’-bo6red, a, Having the ear perforated. Hall. 


HMar/-eap, n. A cover for the ears against cold. 

Har’/-drép, n. An ear-ring, or pendant for the ear. 

Har’/-dritm, n. The tympanum of the ear, See 

_HAR. 

Har/i-ness, n. [Scotch ery or eiry, affected with 
fear.] Fear or timidity, especially of something 
supernatural. [Written also eiryness. | 

The sense of eariness, as twilight came on. De Quincey. 


Harling, n. (Naut.) A rope attached to the cringle 
_of a sail, by which it is bent or reefed. 2. H. Dana. 
Kar/ing,n. A plowing of land. [Obs.] ‘‘ Neither 
caring nor harvest.” ren, Xly. 6. 
HEarl (él, 14), . [A-S. eorl, man, noble, O. Sax. e7/, 
boy, man, Icel. & Sw. jarl, nobleman, count. Cf, 
Icel. erla, to be at liberty for constant labor, erling7, 
laborious. Formerly, this title among the Danes 
was equivalent to the English alderman. Spelman. | 
A nobleman of England ranking below a marquis, 
and above aviscount. The rank of an earl corre- 
sponds to that of a cownt (comte) in France, and 
_graaf in Germany. 
Kar/lap,n. The tip of the ear. 

Earl/dém (@rl/dum), n. [A-S. eorl-dém.] 
seigniory, jurisdiction, or dignity of an earl. 
Earl/dor-man,n. The same as ALDERMAN. 
Earles/-pén/ny (@rlz/-), n. [earles, also arles, cor- 

rupted from the Fr. arrhes, earnest, earnest-money, 
from Lat. arrha.] Money given in part payment; 
_an installment of money. [Obs.] 
Borilous a. Without ears; deaf or unwilling to 
hear, 


The 


Earless on high stood unabashed Defoe. Pope, 
Bar/li-mess (@r'li-nes), n. [See infra.] The state 
of being early or forward; promptness. 
Karl/-miir’/shal, n. An oflicer of state in England 

who marshals and orders all great ceremonials, 
takes cognizance of all matters relating to honor, 
arms, and pedigree, and directs the proclamation of 
peace and war. The court of chivalry was formerly 
under his jurisdiction, and he is still the head of the 

_herald’s office. Eng. Cyc. 

Eavr/lick, n. [A-S. ear-locca.] A lock or curl of 
hair near the ear; a love-lock, 

Barly (@/l¥, 14), a. [O. Eng. arliche, erliche, ere- 
‘liche, eerly, erely, A-S. drlice, from dir, before. See 
ErReE.] In advance of the usual or appointed time; 
in good season; prior in time; as, an early spring; 
early fruit; early hours, and the like. 

Syn.—Forward; timely; not late. 


Bar’ly, adv. Soon; in good season; seasonably; 
promptly; betimes; as, rise early; come early. 
Those that seek me earlyshall find me. Prov. viii. 17. 
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EAR-MARK 


ar/-miirk, n. 1. A mark on the ear by which 
a sheep is known. 

2. (Law.) A sign or token by which one thing 
may be known from another; a note or mark for 
identification; a distinguishing mark. ‘‘ Money is 
said to have no ear-mark.” Wharton. 

3. Any distinguishing mark by which the owner- 
ship or relation of a thing is known. 


What distinguishing marks can a man fix upon a set of in- 
tellectual ideas, so as to call himself the proprietor of them ? 
They haveno ear-marks upon them, no tokens of a particular 

_ proprietor. Burrows. 

KEar/-miirk, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EAR-MARKED (@r/- 
mirkt); p. pr. & vb. nm. EAR-MARKING.] To mark, 

as sheep, by cropping or slitting the ear. 

Earn (¢rn), v.t. [imp. & p. p. EARNED (@rnd); p. 
pr. & vb. n. EARNING.] [A-S. eurnian, gearnian, 
to earn, to merit, O. H. Ger. arndn, to measure, 
arnén, to earn, to merit, allied to aran, to plow. 
See EAR, v. f.] 

1. To merit or deserve by labor; to do that which 
entitles to a reward, whether the reward is received 
or not, 

The high repute 
Which he through hazard Euze mustearn.  JDfilton. 

2. To acquire by labor, service, or performance ; 
to deserve and receive as compensation; as, to earn 
a good living; to earn honors or laurels. 

The bread I have earned by the hazard of my life or the 


sweat of my brow. Burke. 
Barn, v. i. [See ve To long for; to feel 
anxiety; to yearn. [Obs. 
And ever as he rode, his heart did earn 
Yo prove his puissance in battle brave. Spenser. 


Fiarn, v.i. [Cf. A-S. gerinnan, to curdle, geirnan, 
to run together, from rinnan, to run, rinnung, co- 
agulation; O. H. Ger. girinnan, karinnan, Goth. 

~garinnan.| To curdle, as milk, [Prov. 4ing' 

Earn, 7. The eagle. [are.] W. Scott. 

Ear’/nest (@r/nest), a. [A-S. cornost, O. H. Ger. 
ernust, M. H. Ger. ernest, N. H. Ger. ernst. Cf. 
Goth. arneis, certain, sure. ] 

1. Ardent in the pursuit of an object; eager to 
obtain; intent upon acquiring. ‘‘Importune with 
earnest prayers.” Shak, 

2. Intent; fixed. 

3. Serious; important. [Obs.] ‘They whom 
earnest lets do often hinder.” Hooker. 

Syn.—Eager ; warm ; zealous ; ardent ; animated; 

_importunate; fervent; hearty. See EAGER. 

HMar’nest, n. [See supra.] 1. Seriousness; real- 
ity; fixed determination; eagerness; intentness. 
Take heed that this jest do not one day turn to earnest. Sidney. 

And give in earnest what I begged in jest. Shak. 

2. [Probably corrupted, like O. Eng. arles, earles, 
from Fr. arrhes. See EARLES-PENNY.] A pledge 
or payment given as an assurance of earnest or 
serious purpose to discharge an engagement or ful- 
fill a promise; an assurance of intention; a token of 
what is to come. ‘‘ With no mean earnest of a 
heritage.” Wordsworth. 

And weary hours of woe and pain 
Are earnests of serener years. Bryant. 

3. (Law.) Something given by the buyer to the 
seller, by way of token or pledge, to bind the bar- 
gain and prove the sale. Kent. Ayliffe. 

To be in earnest, to be determined or resolved; not to 
be in jest. 

Syn.— EARNEST, PLEDGE. These words are here com- 


pared as used in their figurative sense. An earnest, like’ 


first-fruits, gives assurance that more is coming of the 
same kind; a pledge, like money deposited, affords secu- 
rity and ground of reliance for the future. Washington 
gave earnest of his talent as a commander by saving his 
troops after Braddock’s defeat; his fortitude and that of 
his soldiers, during the winter at Valley Forge, were a 
pledge of their ultimate triumph. 
Which leader shall the doubtful victory bless, 


And give an earnest of the war’s success. Waller. 
That voice their liveliest pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers. Milton. 


Biar/nest, v. t. To use in earnest. [Old and rare.] 
“To earnest them [arms] with men.” 

— Pastor Fido, 1602. 

Har/nest-ly (@r/nest-l¥), adv. In an earnest man- 

ner; warmly; eagerly; also, with fixed attention. 

Har/nest-mon/ey (-mtin/y), nm. [See EARNEST, 
nm. 2.) Money paid as earnest, to bind a bargain or 

to ratify and prove a sale. 

Mar/nest-mess (@r/nest-nes), m. The state of being 
earnest; ardor or zeal in the pursuit of any thing; 
eagerness; intenseness of desire; fixed attention; 
seriousness; care; anxiety; as, to ask with earnest- 
ness. ‘*An honest earnestness in the young man’s 
manner.” W. Irving. 

Earn/ful, a. [See EARN, v. 7.) Full of anxiety 

or yearning. [Obds.] P. Fletcher. 

Marn/ing (@rn/ing), n.; pl. EARN/INGS. That which 
is earned; that which is gained or merited by labor, 
services, or performances; wages; reward; — used 
commonly in the plural. 

As to the common people, their stock is in their persons and 
their earnings. Burke. 

Har’-pick, 7. An instrument for cleansing the ear. 

Kar’/-réach, ». Hearing-distance. [Obs.] ‘ All 

_stand without ear-reach.” Marston. 

Ear/-rént, n. Rent paid by loss of the ears. [Obs.] 

A hole to thrust your heads in, 


For which you should pay ear-rent. B. Jonson. 
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Kar/-ring, ». An ornament, sometimes set with 
diamonds, pearls, or other jewels, suspended from 
__the ear, by means of a ring passing through the lobe. 
Earsh (@rsh), ». [Also arish, ash. Cf. A-8. eardh, 
yrdh, arable land, crop, and Eng. ear, to plow, ed- 
dish, the latter pasture. } 
1. A plowed field. [Obs.] May. 
2. Grass that grows after mowing or reaping. 
_See EDDISH. 
EBar’/-shéll, n. (Conch.) A flattened univalve, a 
species of Haliotis, having a pearly, iridescent in- 
_her coating, which is used for inlaid work. 
Kar’-shdt, n. Reach of the ear; distance at which 


~ words may be heard. Dryden. 
Karst, adv. See Erst. Spenser. 


Karth (@rth, 14), . [A-8. eordhe, earth, ewrd, re- 
gion, country, O. Sax. ertha, O. Fries. trthe, Goth. 
airtha, O. H. Ger. erada, erda, N. H. Ger. erde, D. 
aarde, Teel. jordh, Sw. & Dan. jord, allied to Gr. 
épa, earth, O. H. Ger. ero, Skr. ird.] 

1. The globe which we inhabit; that one of the 
planets on which man dwells; the world, in distinc- 
tion from the sun, moon, or stars. — 

O thou in heaven and earth the only peace. Milton. 

2. The solid materials which make up the globe, 
in distinction from the air or water; the dry land, 
“God called the dry land earth.” Gen, i. 10, 

He is pure air and fire, and the dull elements of earth and 
water never appear in him. Shak. 

3. The loose particles of inorganic matter on the 
surface of the globe, in distinction from the firm 
rock; soil of all kinds, including gravel, clay, loam, 
and the like; sometimes, soil favorable to the growth 
of plants; the ground; as, loose earth; rich earth. 
“ Give him a little earth for charity.” Shak. 

4. A part of this globe; a region; a country. 

The Lord God hath given me the kingdoms of the earth. . 

HZra i. 2. 

5. A hole in the ground, where an animal hides 
himself; as, the earth of a fox. [Obs.] 

They [ferrets] course the poor conies out of their earths. 

Holland. 

6. [From ear, to plow, q. v.] _The act of turning 
up the ground in tillage. [Obs.] 

Such land as ye break up for barley to sow, 
Two earths at the least, ere ye sow it, bestow. 

7. The people on the globe. ‘‘ The whole earth 
was of one language.” Gen: xi. 1. 

8. (Chem.) (a.) A tasteless and inodorous, uncol- 
ored, earthy-looking, metallic oxide, as alumina, 
glucine, zirconia, yttria, and thoria. (b.) A similar 
oxide, having a slight alkaline reaction, as lime, 

_ magnesia, strontia, baryta. 

Barth (érth), v.t. [imp. & p. p. EARTHED (@rtht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EARTHING. | 

1. To hide, or cause to hide, in the earth; to bury. 
“ The fox is earthed.” Dryden. 

2. To cover with earth or mold; —sometimes 
with up. 

The miser earths his treasure, and the thief, 
Watching the mole, half beggars him ere noon. 


= Why this ado in earthing up a carcass. Blair. 

HKarth, v.i. To retire under ground; to burrow. 

~‘' Here foxes earthed.” Tickell. 

Earth/-ap’ple,. 1. A cucumber. Ogilvie. 

~ 2. A potato. Ogilvie. 

HKarth/-bag,n. (Mil.) A bag filled with earth, used 

_ for defense in war. 

Earth/-bank, n. A bank or mound of earth. 

Earth/-board (@rth/bord), n. (Agric.) The board 
of a plow, or other implement, that turns over the 

earth; the mold-board. 

BKarth’/boérn, a. 1. Born of the earth; terrigenous; 
springing originally from the earth, ‘‘ Some earth- 
born giant.” Milton. 

2. Relating to, or occasioned by, earthly objects. 

a All earth-born cares are wrong. Goldsmith. 

Karth/-bound, a. Fastened by the pressure of 


Tusser. 


Young. 


., the earth. Shak. 
Kiarth/-bréd, a. Low; abject; groveling. 
Marth/-ere-at/ed, a. Formed of earth. Young. 


Barth/-din, n, An earthquake. [Obs.] 
arth/-drake, ». A mythical monster of the 
early Anglo-Saxon literature; a dragon. 

He sacrifices his own life in destroying a frightful earth- 
drake or dragon. W. Spalding. 

Barth’/en (Grth/n), a. Made of earth; made of 
burnt or baked clay, or other like substances; as, 

_an earthen vessel; earthen ware. 

Earth/en-wire, n. Ware made of earth; crockery. 

Barth/-féd, a. Fed upon earthly things; low; 
abject. B, Jonson. 

Barth/-f14x, n. (Min.) The same as ASBESTOS. 

Earth/-férk, n. A pronged fork for turning up 

_the earth. 

Barth/i-ness, n. The quality of being earthy, or 

~ of containing earth; grossness. 

Earth/li-mess, 7. 1. The quality of being earthly; 
grossness. 

2. Excessive and debasing attachment to earthly 
objects; worldliness. 

3. Perishableness; want of durability; frailty. 

[ Obs.] Fuller, 

Kiarth/ling, n. An inhabitant of the earth ; a mortal. 

Earthlings ott her deemed a deity. Drummond. 

Barth/ly, a. 1. Pertaining to earth; belonging to 
this world, or to man’s existence on the earth; not 
heavenly or spiritual; carnal. 








EASE 


This earthly load 
Of death called life. Milton. 


Whose glory is in their shame, who mind earthly pinees 
Ui. U1. Los 
2. Of all things on earth; possible; conceivable. 
What earthly benefit can be the result? Dope. 

3. Made of earth; earthy. [Obs.] 

The dross or refuse of lead is medicinable; and the best is 
that accounted which cometh nearest to a yellow color, ... 
and cleansed from all earthly substance. Holland. 

Syn.— Sordid; mean; base; vile; groveling. 
Barth/ly-mind/ed, a. Having a mind devoted to 
earthly things; worldly-minded. ‘ 
Karth/ly-mind/ed-ness, n. Extreme devoted- 
ness to earthly objects; grossness; sensuality. 
Earth’/-mad, 7. A kind of worm or grub. [Obs.] 

The earth-mads and all the sorts of worms... are without 
eyes. Holland. 

Earth/-niit, n. (Bot.) (a.) The root of Buniwm 
bulbocastanum, an umbelliferous plant, which is 
farinaceous, sweet, and considered to be nourishing. 
Loudon. (b.) The seed-vessel and seed of the 
Arachis hypoge@a, a leguminous plant, called also 
pea-nut. It lies upon or is buried in the earth, 
where it ripens. Baird. 

Karth/-péa,n. (Bot:) A species of pea; the Lathy- 

us amphicarpos, a climbing leguminous plant. 

Karth/quake, n. <A shaking, trembling, or con- 
cussion of the earth, due to subterranean causes, 
often accompanied by arumbling noise. The vibra- 
tion, originating in some concussion, is transmitted 
by the material of the earth’s crust, and sometimes 
traverses half a hemisphere, causing great destruc- 

tion of cities and life. 

Harth’/-shak/ing, a. Shaking the earth; having 
power to shake the earth. ‘Harth-shaking Nep- 

__ tune’s mace.” Tilton. 

Karth/-shine, n. <A pale, delicate light, rendering 
the unenlightened portion of the moon’s disk visible. 
It is occasioned by the sun’s light reflected to the 
moon’s disk, and from thence reflected back again 
to the earth, and is most conspicuous when the illu- 
minated part of the disk is smallest, as about the 

time of new moon, Ogilvie. 

Karth/-ta/ble,n. (Goth. Arch.) The lowest course 

_ of stones visible in a building. 

Karth/-téngue (-tting), ». (Bot.) A plant of the 

genus Geoglossum. Ogilvie. 

Karth/ward, adv. Toward the earth. 

Karth’/-work (trth/ wirk), n. (Zngin.) The removal 
of large masses of earth, in constructing canals, 
railways, and the like; a fortification of earth. 

Earth’-worm (@rth/wiirm), n. 

1. (Zo6dl.) The common worm found in the soil, 
without legs or appendages. ‘The species belong to 
the genus Lumbricus. 

~ 2. Amean, sordid person; aniggard. Norris. 

Earth’y, a. 1. Consisting of, or belonging or relat- 
ing to earth; terrene; terrestrial. ‘‘ An earthy pit.” 
Shak, ‘To tend their earthy charge.” Milton. 

Earthy spirits black and envious are. Dryden. 

2. Gross; unrefined. 

Nor is my flame 
So earthy as to need the dull material force 
Of eyes, or lips, or cheeks. Denham. 

3. (Min.) Without luster, or dull and roughish 
_to the touch; as, an earthy fracture. Dana, 
Kayr/-trtimp/et, . An instrument to aid in hear- 

ing. It consists of a tube broad at the outer end, 
and narrowing to a slender extremity which enters 
the ear, thus collecting and intensifying sounds so 

_as to make them audible to a deaf person. 

Ear/-wax, 7. The cerumen; a thick, viscous sub- 
stance, secreted by the glands of the ear into the 

_ outer passage. 

Har/wig,n. [A-§8. ear-wigga, 
ear-wicga, from ear, for eare, * 
ear, and wicga, beetle, worm ; 
Prov. Eng. erri-wiggle. } 

1. (2£nt.). An insect with 
very short wing-cases, which, 
eats fruit and flower leaves, 
and is so called because it has 
been erroneously supposed to creep into the human 
brain through the ear. The common species is For- 
Jicula auricularia. 

2. One who gains the ear of another by stealth, 
_and whispers insinuations. Johnson. 
HKar/wig, v. t. To gain the car by stealth, and 
_ whisper insinuations. [Collog. Eng.] 
BKar/-wit/ness, n. One who has the testimony of 

hearing as to any matter; a hearer. ‘An ear- 

_ witness of all the passages betwixt them.” Fuller. 

Har/-wort (-wiirt), ». (Bot.) A plant (Hedyotis 
auricularia), supposed to be valuable for relieving 

_ or curing deafness. 

Kase, n. [Fr. aise, Pr. ais,.aise, O. It. asio, N. It. 
agio; a. Fr. aisé, Pr. ais; O. Er. easez, easy; 
A-S. eadh, ready, easy, O. Sax. ddhi, dthi, easy, O. 
H. Ger. 6di,id., Icel. wudh, easily, Goth. azets, easy, 
azeti, ease, root azi. See HatH.] Freedom from 
pain, disturbance, trouble, toil, and the like. (q@.) 
Absence of distress, exertion, annoyance, &c.; 
relief from labor; rest; quiet; leisurely indolence 
or inactivity ;— said of the body; as, to take ease. 
“Refreshment after toil, ease after pain.” Milton. 
(b.) Absenee of any thing that ruffles, discomposes, 
or frets; tranquillity; peace;—said of the mind. 





Earwig. 
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EASE 


“TTis soul shall dwell at case.” Psalm xxv. 18. 
c.) Freedom from constraint, formality, stiffness, 
ardness, and the like ;—said of manner, style, and 

the like; as, ease of style, of behavior; to write 

with ease. 
‘True ease in writing comes from art, not chance. Pope. 

At ease, in a condition of ease; free from pain, trouble, 
or constraint. 

ee ts quiet ; repose ; tranquillity ; facility; 
readiness; lightness. 

Fase, v. t. [imp.& p. p. EASED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

EASING. 

1. To free from any thing that pains, disquicts, or 
oppresses; to relieve from toil or care; to give rest, 
repose, or tranquillity to; —often with of; as, to 
ease of pain; to ease the body or mind. ‘ My heart 
much eased,” Milton. 

Sing, and I'll ease thy shoulders of thy load. Dryden. 

2. To render less painful, disgusting, or oppress- 
ive; to mitigate; to alleviate; to allay. 

ase thou somewhat the grievous servitude of thy father. 

2 Chron. x. 4. 

3. To release from pressure or restraint ; to move 
gently; to lift slightly; to shift a little; as, to ease 
a bar or nut in machinery. 

To ease off, or ease away (Naut.), to slacken a rope 
gradually. — 7’ ease a ship (Naut.), to put the helm hard- 
a-lee, or regulate the sail, to prevent her pitching when 
close-hauled. . 

Syn.— To relieve; quiet; calm; tranquilize; assuage; 
alleviate; allay; mitigate; appease; pacify. 
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East by north, east by south, that point which lies 114° 
to the north or south, respectively, of the point due east. 
— East-north-east, east-south-east, that which lies 224° 
to north or south of east, or half way between east and 
north-east or south-east, respectively. 

_ Compass.] 3 
Kast, a. Toward the rising sun; or toward the 
point where the sun rises when in the equinoctial; 
as, the east gate; the east border; the east side; the 
_ east wind is a wind that blows from the east. 
Kast, v.i. To move toward the east; to veer from 
the north or south toward the east; to orientate. 


[See Jllust. of 


East/er, n. [A-S. easter, edstran, paschal 
Mast/er-day,} feast, Easter, on edstron, at Easter, 


D. ooster, O. H. Ger. dstra, dstara, N. H. Ger. os- 
tern, from A-S. Kastre, O. H. Ger. Ostar@, a god- 
dess of light or spring, in honor of whom a festival 
was celebrated in April; whence this month was 
called A-S. eastermonadh, O.H. Ger. 6starmanoth. | 
A church festival commemorating Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, and occurring on Sunday, the second day after 
Good Friday. It corresponds to the pascha or pass- 
over of the Jews, and most nations still give it this 


Eat, v. i. 


name under the various forms of pascha, pasque, 
paque, or pask. 

(2 Easter-day, on which the rest of the movable 
feasts depend, is always the first Sunday after the 
fourteenth day of the calendar moon which happens upon 
or next after the 2lst of March, according to the rules 
laid down for the construction of the calendar; so that if 
the fourteenth day happens on a Sunday, Easter day is 
the Sunday after. Eng. Cyc. 


EBENACEZ& 


ment;—said especially of food not liquid; as, to 
eat bread, 
‘hey shall make thee to eat grass as oxen. Dan. iv. 25. 
With stories told of many a feat, 
How fairy Mab the junkets eat. Milton. 

2. To corrode, as metal, by rust; to consume grad- 
ually, as a cancer, the flesh; to waste or wear away ; 
to prey upon, as the health or spirits; to cause to 
disappear; to use up. 

To eat one’s words, to take back what has been ut- 
tered; to retract one’s assertions. — Zo eat out, to con- 
sume completely. ‘Hat owt the heart and comfort of 
TY Tillotson. 
Syn. —To consume; devour; gnaw; corrode. 

1. To take food; to feed; especially, to 
take solid, in distinction from liquid, food; to board. 
He did eat continually at the king’s table. 2 Sam. ix. 13. 
2. 'To taste or relish; as, it eats like the tenderest 
beef. Malcom. Wiilis. 
Yo eat, or to eat in or into, to make way by corrosion; 
to gnaw; to consume. 
A sword laid by, 
Which eats into itself. Byron. 
Eat/a-ble, a. Capable of being eaten; fit to be 
_ eaten; proper for food; esculent; edible. 
Eat/a-ble,. Any thing that may be eaten; that 
_ which is fit for food; that which is used as food. 
Eat/age (45), n. Food for horses and cattle from 
_aftermath, See AFTER-EATAGE and EDDISH. 
Kat/er, 2. One who, or that which, eats or corrodes; 
_a corrosive, 


Hath, a. [A-S. eadh, adv. eadhe. Cf. EAsy.] Easy. 
_[Obs.] ‘Hath to move with plaints.” Lairfax. 
Kat/ing-house, . A house where provisions are 


East/er-tgg,n. <A painted or colored egg used for 


Base/ful, a. Full of ease; suitable for affordin 
ee i . _a present at Easter. 


ease or rest; quiet; peaceful. [Rare.] ‘His ease- 


_ ful western bed.” Shak, | Bastfer-gVant, n. (Bot.) A plant; Polygonum |” sol ready cooked, and usually eaten on the prem- 
Basge/ful-ly, adv. With ease or quiet. Sherwood, | .éstortum; bistort; snake’s-weed, [Prov. Eng.] ises; a aan : : 


Kast/er-sift, n. <A gift presented at Easter. 

East/er-ling, n. 1. A native of some country east- 
ward of another; — especially used, by the English, 
of traders or other persons from the coasts of the 
Baltic, 

Merchants of Norway, Denmark,... called Hasterlings be- 
cause they lie east in respect of us. Holinshed. 
2. A piece of money coined in the east by Rich- 
ard II. of England. Wright. 

_ 3. Aspecies of water-fowl. Johnson. 

Kast/er-ling, a. Relating to the money of the East- 

_erlings, or Baltic traders. See STERLING. 

KMast/er-ly, a 1. Coming from the eastward; as, 
an easterly wind. 

2. Situated, directed, or moving toward the east; 
as, the easterly side of a lake or country; an easter- 

_ly course or voyage. 

Mast/er-ly, adv. On the east; in the direction of 
east. 

HKast/ern, a. [A-8. eastern.] 1. Situated or dwelling 
in the east; oriental; as, an eastern gate; Hastern 
countries, 

Eastern churches first did Christ embrace. Stirling. 


2. Going toward the east, or in the direction of 
_east; as, an eastern voyage. | 
East/ing, n. (Navigation & Surv.) The perpendic- 
ular distance between two meridians drawn through 
the extremities of a course; distance eastward from 
_a given meridian. 
Hast/-in/su-lar, a. 


Kase/ful-mess,n. State of being easeful. 

Ka/gel,n. [Ger. esel, ass, 
donkey, and hence, easel. } 
A wooden frame furnished 
with movable pegs, or a 
sliding rack, on which 
pictures are placed while 
being painted, 


Lasel-pieces, or pictures 
(Paint.), the smaller pieces, 
either portraits or landscapes, 
which are painted on the 
easel, as distinguished from 
those which are drawn on 
walls, ceilings, &c. 

Kase/less, a. 

_ ease. Donne. 

Hase/ment,n. 1. That which gives ease, relicf, or 
assistance; convenience; accommodation. 

I certainly stand in need of every kind of relief and _ease- 
ment. | Burke. 

2. (Law.) A liberty, privilege, or advantage 
without profit, which one proprietor has in the es- 
tate of another proprictor, distinct from the owner- 
ship of the soil, as a way, water-course, &c. Itis a 

_species of what the civil law calls servitude. Kent. 
Bas/i-ly (€2/1-l¥), adv. [From easy.] 

. With ease; without difficulty or great labor; 
without great exertion or sacrifice ; as, this task may 
be easily performed; that event might have been 
easily foreseen. 

2. Without pain, anxiety, or disturbance; as, to 
pass life well and easily. Temple. 


Hau-de-Cologne (6/de-ko-lon’), n. [Fr. eau, 
water, from Lat. aqua, de, of, and Cologne.] A 
perfumed spirit, originally prepared at Cologne ; — 
commonly called Cologne-water. 

Hau-de-Huce (0/de-lus’), n. [Fr. eau, water, de, 
of, and Luce, a chemist, its ree or A strong 
solution of ammonia, scented, and rendered milky 
by mastic and oil of amber. It is used in India as 
an antidote for the venom of poisonous serpents. 

Hau-de-vie (0/de-vee’), n. [Fr., from eau, Lat. 
aqua, water, de, Lat. de, of, and vie, from Lat. vita, 
life, from vivere, to live.] Literally, water of life; 

_— the French name for brandy. Bescherelle. 

Haves (eevz), n. pl. [A-S. efese, eaves of a house, 
brim, brink; O. H. Ger. obisa, opasa, hall, roof; 
M. H. Ger. obese, ovese, id., also eaves; Icel. wps, 
lowest part of the roof; Goth. wbizva, portico; 
Icel. upsar-dropi, O. Sw. opsi-drup, water dropping 
from the eaves. The s of eaves is in English re- 
garded as a plural ending, though not so in Saxon. } 
(Arch.) The edges or lower borders of the roof of a 
building, which overhang the walls, and cast off the 

_ water that falls on the roof. 

Haves/-board, n. (Arch.) An arris fillet, or a thick 
board with a feather-edge, nailed across the rafters 
at the eaves of a building, to raise the lower course 
of slates a little, or to receive the lowest course of 

_ tiles; — called also eaves-catch and eaves-lath. 

Eaves/-eatch, n. See EAVES-BOARD. 

Haves/droép, v.i. [From eaves anddrop.] Tostand 
under the eaves or near the windows of a house, to 
listen and learn what is said within doors; hence, 
to watch for opportunities of hearing the private 








Wanting 


Relating to the Eastern Isl- 
_ands; Hast-Indian. [fare.] Ogilvie. 
Hast/ward, adv. Toward the east; in the direc- 

tion of east from some point or place; as, New Ha- 


3. Readily; without reluctance. _ven lies eastward from New York. conversation of others. ‘‘To eavesdrop in. dis- 
Not soon provoked, she easily forgives. Prior. | Bas/y (2/5), a. [compar, EASIER; superl. EASIEST. ] Bean i TS oe pleas 

4. Smoothly; guietly; gently; gracefully; with-| [See Ease. BNC CRO Daa Hee a ee ae CRO S 
out tumult Pe diacord. ie re os 1, At ease; free from pain, disgust, or constraint; from the eaves of a house. Ogilvie. 


5. Without violent shaking or jolting; as, a car- 
_Triage moves easily. 
Kas/i-ness, n. 1. The state or condition of being 
easy; freedom from distress; the act of imparting 
or es ease or rest. 
. Freedom from difficulty ; ease. 
Fasiness and difficulty are relative terms. Tillotson. 
_3. Flexibility; disposition to yield without oppo- 
sition or reluctance. 
Give to him, and he shall but laugh at your easiness. South. 


4. Freedom from stiffness, constraint, effort, or 

formality ;— said of style, manner, &c. ‘ With 
painful care, but seeming easiness.” Roscommon. 
_ 5. The act of moying as if with ease. 
Kast, n._[A-8. east, D. oost, oosten, O. H. Ger. os- 
tan, N.H. Ger. & Sw. ost, osten, Dan. dst, dsten, 
Icel. austur, whence Fr. est, Sp. este. Cf. Lith, 
auszta, it grows light, awszra, aurora. ] 

1. The point in the heavens where the sun is seen 
to rise at the equinox, or the corresponding point 
on the earth; that one of the four cardinal points 
of the compass which is in a direction at right 
angles to that of north and south, and which is to- 
ward the right hand of one who faces the north; 
the point directly opposite to the west. 

2. The eastern parts of the earth; the regions or 
countries which lie east of Europe, or other country. 
In this indefinite sense, the word is applied to Asia 
Minor, Syria, Chaldea, Persia, India, China, &c.; 
as, in speaking of the riches of the Hast, the dia- 
monds and pearls of the Hast, the kings of the Hast, 


The gorgeous Hast, with richest hand, 


Pours on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. Dilton. 





~ or disquiet; 





as, (a@.) Free from pain, distress, toil, exertion, and 
the like; quiet; as, the patient is easy. (b.) Free 
from care, sorrow, responsibility, discontent, and 
the like; tranquil; as, an ewsy mind. (c.) Free from 
constraint, harshness, stiffness, or formality; un- 
constrained; smooth; as, easy manners; an casy 
style. ‘The easy vigor of a line.” Pope. 

2. Not causing or attended with pain, exertion, 
affording rest; causing pleasurable 
sensations; as, an easy carriage; an easy ascent; a 
ship under easy sail, or having an easy motion; easy 
movements, asin dancing. ‘‘Hasy roads.” Shak, 

3. Not diflicult; not requiring labor; not calling 
for exertion; facile; as, an easy task; an easy victo- 
ry. ‘It were an easy leap.” Shak. 

4. Causing ease; giving freedom from care or 
labor; furnishing comfort; as, easy circumstances ; 
an easy chair or cushion. 

5. Not making resistance or showing unwilling- 
ness; yielding; complying; ready. ‘‘He gained 
their easy hearts.” Dryden, 

He is too tyrannical to be an easy monarch. W. Scott, 

6. (Com.) Not straitened as to money matters; 
as, the market is easy. 

Syn. — Quiet; tranquil; secure; calm; facile; ready. 


Eas/y-chaix, n, An arm-chair for ease or repose. 
Eat, v.t. [imp. EAT, or ATE; 
, obs. or obsolescent) ; p. pr. & vb. n, EATING.] [A-S, 


Dp. p. EATEN (EAT, 


& O. Sax. etan, Goth. titan, O. Fries. & Icel. eta, Sw. 
dita, Dan, cide, D. eeten, O. H. Ger. ezan, ezzan, N. TH. 
Ger. essen, Lat. edere, Gr. fdew, Skr. ad, O. Pruss, 
id, Ir. & Gael. ith, W. ysu.] 

1. To partake of as food; to swallow as nourish- 








Eaves’drép-per, n. One who stands under the 
eaves, or near the window or door of a house, to 
listen ; hence, one who watches for an opportu- 

_nity of hearing the private conversation of others. 

Kaves/-lith, n. See EAVES-BOARD. 

Ebb, n. [A-S8. ebba, ebbe, ep-flod, Fries. ebba, D. 
eb, ebbe, Dan. & Ger. ebbe, Sw. ebb, probably allied 
to Ger. eben, Eng. even.] 

1. The reflux of the tide; the return of tide-water 
toward the sea; — opposed to flood. 

2. Tle state or time of passing away; a falling 
from a better to a worse state; decline; decay. 
“ Our ebb of life.” Roscommon. 

Ebb, v. i. [imp. & p. p. EBBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
EBBING.] [A-S. ebbian, D. & Ger. ebben, M. H. 
Ger. eppen, O. H. Ger. eppan, ebban, Dan. ebbe. 
See supra. ] 

1. To flow back; to return, as the water of a tide 
toward the ocean; — opposed to jlow. 

2. To return or fall back from a better to a worse 
state; to decline; to decay. ‘The hours of life 
ebb fast.” Blackmore. 

Syn.—To recede ; retire ; decay ; decrease ; sink; 
lower. 

Ebb, v. ¢. To cause to flow back or return to the 


sea, [Obs.] Ford. 
Ebb, a. Not deep; shallow; low. [Obs.] ‘The 
water there is very low and ebb.” Holland. 


Ebb/-tide, n. The reflux of tide-water; the retiring 
tide. 
1 b/e-na!ce-e@ (-she-é), n. pl. [From Gr. &Bevos, ebo- 
ny; Lat. ebenus.] (Bot.) A natural order of mono- 
petalous exogenous plants, including those trees 
which furnish the ebony wood of commerce. 
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EBIONITE 


EV’bi-o-nite, n. [Ieb. ebjonim, i. e., the poor, at 


first a Jewish name for Christians in general.] | 


(Keel, Hist.) One of a sect of Jewish Christians, in 
the first ages of the church, who combined Judaism 
with Christianity, rejected much of the New Testa- 
ment, and were accounted heretics by the Christian 

_ fathers. Murdoch. 

K‘/bi-o-nite, a. Pertaining to the religious sect 

_ called Hbionites, or to their doctrines. 

Eb/la-nine, n. (Chem.) A yellowish-red crystal- 
lizable substance obtained from wood-spirit. Ogilvie. 

Epb/lis, n. (Mohammedan Myth.) An evil spirit or 

_ devil. E. W. Lane. 

Eb/o-li/tion, n. The act of breathing out; hence, 
the act of smoking, as tobacco. [Obs.] ‘The prac- 

_ tice of the Cuban ebolition.” B. Jonson. 

Eb/on,a. [See Epony.] 1. Consisting of ebony; 
like ebony. 

2. Black as ebony; dark. 

Night, sable goddess! from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden scepter o’er a slumbering world. 

Eb/on-ist, nm. One who works in ebony. 

Eisb/on-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EBONIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. EBONIZING.] [See Epony.] To make black 
or tawny; to tinge like ebony; as, to ebonize the 
fairest complexion. - mie 
Sbfon-y,n. [Lat. ebenus, Gr. &Bevos, éGévn, from 
Heb. hobnim, pl. of hobni, for obni, of stone, from 
oben, ében, stone; It., Sp., & Pg. ebano, Pr. ebeni, 
Fr. ébéne, Ger. ebenholz, D. ebbenhout.] A species 
of hard, heavy, and durable wood, from Madagascar 
and Ceylon, which admits of a fine polish or gloss. 
The most usual color is black, but it also occurs red 
or green. The black is the heart of the Diospyros 

_ebenus, D. melanoxylum, and some other species. 

Hb/on-y-tree, n. (Bot.) A tree (the Anthyllis Cre- 
tica) growing in Crete. It is not the species which 
furnishes the ebony wood. See EBony. 

Eiboutement (a-bool/mong), n. [Fr.] (Mil.) The 
crumbling or falling of the wall of a fortification. 

E-briie/te-ate, a. [N. Lat. ebracteatus, from e, ex, 
out of, from, and bractea; Fr. ébracteté. See BRAc- 
TEATE.] (Bot.) Without bracts. 

Ei-brie/te-o-late, a. (Bot.) Without bracteoles, or 
little bracts ; — said of a pedicel or flower-stalk. 

E-bri’e-ty, n. [Lat. ebrietas, from ebrius, intoxi- 
cated; Fr. ébricté, Pr. ebrietat, Sp. ebriedad, Pg. 
ebriedade, It. ebrieta.] Intoxication by spirituous 
liquors; drunkenness; inebriety. 

E-bril/lade, n. [Fr., from O. Fr. bridel, N. Fr. 
bride, It. briglia, from O. H. Ger. britil, brittil, 
priddil, bridle. Cf. BRIDLE.] (Aan.) A check 
given to a horse by a sudden jerk of one rein, when 

_he refuses to turn. 

EK’ bri-ds/ity, n. [Lat. ebriositas, from ebriosus 
given to drinking, from ebrius. See EBRIETY.| 

_ Partial intoxication; habitual drinking to excess. 

EF’ bri-otis, a. [Lat. ebriws.] Partially intoxicated ; 
inclined to drink to excess. 

E-biil/1li-ate, v. i. To boil up; to bubble; to effer- 
vesce. [Obs.] J Prynne. 

E-biil/lience (e-btil/yens), [See infra.| A 

E-biiVlien-¢y (e-btil/yen-sy), boiling over. 

Cudworth. 

E-biil/lient, a. ([Lat. ebulliens, p. pr. of ebullire, 
to boil up, bubble up, from budlire, bullare, to bub- 
ble, bulla, bubble; It. ebuliente.] Boiling over, as 
a liquor; hence, manifesting exhilaration or excite- 
ment, as of feeling; effervescing. ‘ HQullient with 
subtiety.” De Quincey. 

Eeb/ul-1i/tion (-lish/un), n. [Fr. ébullition, Pr. ebul- 
licio, Sp. ebulicion, It. ebullizione, ebollizione. See 
supra. | 

1. The operation of boiling; the agitation of a 
liquid from the escape of bubbles, the existence of 
these being due to the action of heat in converting a 
part of the liquid into vapor. 

2. Effervescence, which is occasioned by fermen- 
tation, or by any other process which causes the ex- 
trication of an aériform fluid, as in the mixture of an 
acid with a carbonated alkali, [Formerly written 
bullition.)} 

3. An exhilaration or outward display of feeling; 
as, an ebullition of anger. 

E-bitrv’na,n, (Lat. ebur,ivory.] (Zodl.) A genus 
of gasteropodous mollusks, having a smooth shell 
covered with a shining enamel. Baird, 

E-bifir/ne-an, a. [Lat. eburneus, from ebwr, ivory, 
q. v.; Fr. éburné, It. ebwrneo.] Made of ivory. 

E-bair/ni-fi-ei/tion, n. [From Lat. ebwrnus, of 
ivory, from ebwr, ivory, and facere,to make.] The 
conversion of substances into others which have 
the appearance or characteristics of ivory. Craig. 

Kh-eau/date, a. [N. Lat. ecaudatus, from Lat. e, ex, 
out of, from, and L. Lat. caudatus. See CAUDATE. | 
(Bot.) Without a tail or spur. 

Ee-ba/li-im, n. [oe éxBaddew, to throw out.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants. JF. elateriwm is the 
squirting cucumber, the fruit of which, by reason of 
its remarkable elasticity, when ripe and distended, 
bursts when touched, and throws its contents to a 

_ considerable distance, Baird. 

Be/ba-sts, n. (Gr. éxBacts, a going out, issue, or 
event, from éxPaivery, to go or step out, from éx, out 
of, and Baivery, to go, step.] (?het.) A figure in 
which the orator treats of things according to their 
events and consequences, 


Young. 


nN. 
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He-bat/ie, a. [Gr.as if é«Gartkés, from éx@Baivew. 
See supra.) (Gram.) Denoting a mere result or 
consequence, as distinguished from ¢elic, which de- 
notes intention or»purpose; thus the phrase wa 
mAnposn, if rendered ‘‘so that it was fulfilled,” is 
ecbatic; if rendered “in order that it might be,” 
&c., is telic, 

Belbo-le, n. (Gr. Gods, a throwing out, a digres- 
sion, from é«GadAew, to throw out, from éx, out of, 
and @4\\ew, to throw.] (thet.) A digression in 
which a person is introduced speaking his own 
words. 

We/ea-le-O/bi-om, m. ([Gr. éxxadetv, to call out, 
from éx, out of, and xaXetv, to call, and (ios, life.] 
A contrivance for hatching eggs by artificial heat. 
felce-holmo,n. [Lat., behold the man.] (Paint.) 
A picture which represents the Savior given up 
to the people by Pilate, and wearing a crown of 
thorns. 

Ke-cén’trie, a [N. Lat. eccentricus, Gr. &x- 

EKe-¢én/tvrie-al, kevTpos, Out of the center, eccen- 
tric, from é«, out of, and kévrpov, Lat. centrwm, cen- 
ter; Fr. excentrique. } ; 

1. Deviating or departing from the center, or 
from the line of a circle; as, an eccentric or ellipti- 
cal orbit. 

2. Pertaining to eccentricity or to an eccentric; 
as, the eccentric anomaly of a planet; the eccentric 
rod in a steam-engine. 

3. Not having the same center; —said of circles 
and spheres which, though coinciding, either in 
whole or in part, as to area or volume, have not 
the same center ; — opposed to concentric. 

4. Not coincident as to motive or end, 

His own ends, which must needs be often eccentric to those 
of his master. Bacon. 

5. Deviating from stated methods, usual practice, 
or established forms or laws; deviating from an ap- 
pointed sphere or way; departing from the usual 
course; irregular; anomalous; odd; as, eccentric 
conduct. 

He shines eccentric, like a comet's blaze. Savage. 

Eccentric chuck (Mach.), a lathe-chuck so constructed 
that the work held by it may be altered as to its center of 
motion, so as to produce combinations of eccentric circles. 
— ELecentric gear, the whole apparatus of rod, strap, and 
other parts, by which the motion of an eccentric is trans- 
mitted, as in the steam-engine. — Lecentric hook or gab, a 
hook-shaped journal-box on the end of an eccentric rod, 
opposite the strap. See V-HooK. — Hecentric rod, the rod 
that connects an eccentric strap with any part to be 
actuated by the eccentric. — Hccentric strap, the ring, 
operating as a journal-box, that encircles and receives 
motion from an eccentric. 

Syn.—Trregular; anomalous; singular; odd; partic- 
war; strange; whimsical. 

Ee-cén/trie,. 1. A circle not having the same cen- 
ter as another contained in some measure within 
the first. Bacon. 

2. One who, or that which, deviates from regu- 
larity ; an anomalous or irregular person or thing. 

3. (Astron.) (a.) The supposed circular orbit of 
a planet about the earth, but with the earth not in 
its center, in the Ptolemaic system. (b.) A circle 
described about the center of an elliptical orbit, with 
half the major axis for radius. Hutton, 

4. (Mech.) A wheel 
or disk, having its axis 
of revolution out of its 
center of figure, used 
for obtaining a recipro- 
cating or alternate mo- 
tion from a circular one, 
especially in the valve- 
gear of rotative steam- 
engines; an eccentric wheel. The motion derived 
is precisely that of a crank having the same throw. 

Fore-eccentric, the eccentric that imparts a forward 
motion to the valve-gear and the engine. — Back-eccen- 
tric, the eccentric that reverses or backs the valye-gear 
and the engine. 

Ee-cén/trie-al-ly, adv. 

— eccentric manner, 

He/cen-trig/i-ty, n. [N. Lat. eccentricitas, from 
eccentricus ; Fr. excentricité.} 

1. The state of being eccentric; oddity; whimsi- 
calness. 

2. (Astron.) The distance of the center of the or- 
bit of a heavenly body from the center of the body 
round which it revolves; that is, the distance be- 
tween the center of an ellipse and its focus. 

Eie/ehy-mo'sis,n. [Gr. éeybpwors, from éxyvpodo- 
Sar, from é«, out of, and yéerv, to pour.] (Med.) A 
livid, black, or yellow spot, produced by the extray- 
asation or effusion of blood into the areolar tissue 
from a contusion. Dunglison. 

Eve-elé'si-a@,n. (Lat., from Gr. éxxAncia, assem- 
bl 





Eccentric of Steam-engine. 


With eccentricity; in an 


y: 

1. (Gr. Antiq.) The public legislative assembly 
of the Athenians. 

2. An ecclesiastical society or assembly; a con- 


gregation; a church, 
Ee-elé/si-al, a. Ecclesiastical. [Obs.] 
clesial and political choices.”’ Milton. 
He-elé/si-iireh (ek-klé/zi-tirk), n. ([Fr. ecclési- 
arque, from Lat. ecclesia, Gr. éxcAnoia, church, and 
dox6s, leader, from dpyetv, to be first, torule. See 
EcciestAstic.] <A ruler of the church. 


“ Our ec- 





ECHINODERM 


EHe-elé/si-aist, n. An ecclesiastic. 
noble ecclesiast.” 

Ee-clé/si-is/tie (Synop., § 130), a. [Fr. ecclési- 

Ke-elé/si-as/tie-al$ astique, Lat. ecclesiasticus, 
Gr. éxxAnotacrikés, from Lat. ecclesia, Gr. éxxAnota, 
an assembly of citizens called out by the crier; the 
church, from éxxAyros, called out, from éxxadety, to 
call out, from é« and «aXety, to call.) Pertaining to 
the church; relating to the organization or govern- 
ment of the church; not secular; as, ecclesiastical 
affairs, history, or polity; ecclesiastical courts. 

Every circumstance of ecclesiastical order and discipline 
was an abomination. Cowper. 

Ecclesiastical modes (Mus.), the church modes, or the 
keys anciently used.— cclesiastical States, the terri- 
tory subject to the Pope of Rome as its temporal ruler. 

BKe-elé/si-as/tie, n. A person in orders, or conse- 
crated to the service of the church and the ministry 
of religion; a clergyman; a priest. 

From a humble ecclesiastic, he was subsequently preferred 
to the highest dignities of the church. Prescott. 

Ke-elé/si-as/tie-al-ly, adv. In an ecclesiastical 
manner; according to ecclesiastical rules. 

He-elé/si-as/ti-cigsm, n. Strong attachment to ec- 
clesiastical observances, privileges, &c. r 

He-elé/si-as/ti-etis,n. A book of the Apocrypha. 

Be-elé/si-o-16/ie-al, «. Belonging to ecclesiology. 

Ee-e1é/si-6l/0-gist, n. One versed in ecclesiology. 

Ee-elé/si-dV/o-gy, n. [Gr. éxxAnoia, church, and 
Adyos, discourse, Aéyeey, to speak.] The science or 
theory of church building and decoration. 
je’eo-pe,n. (Gr., from ex, out, and kérrecy, to cut. ] 
(Surg.) The act of cutting out; especially, a perpen- 
dicular division of the cranium with a cutting in- 

_ Sstrument. Dunglison. 

iie/eo-protiie, a. ([Fr. eccoprotique, N. Lat. ecco- 
proticus, Gr. ékkorpwrtkés, from éx, out or from, and 
kérpos, dung.] (Med.) Having the quality of pro- 
moting alvine discharges; laxative; loosening; 

_ gently cathartic. 

Ke/eo-prot/ie, n. (Med.) A mild purgative, serving 

simply to cleanse the intestinal canal. Dunglison. 

Ke/eri-noVo-gy,n. [Gr. éxxpivety, to choose out, 
to secrete, from éx, out, and xpivew, to choose, and 
Aoyds, discourse, éyerv, to speak.] (Med.) A trea- 
tise on the secretions of the body. Dunglison. 
feleri-sis,n. [Gr. Exxptots, selection, separation. | 
( Med.) Ejection of excrementitious or morbifie mat- 
ter. Dunglison. 

Eie!dy-sis,n. foe Exdvots, from éxddewv, to put off, 
from éx, out of, and déev, to enter.] The act of 
putting off or moulting; emerging; as, the ecdysis 

_of the pupa from its shell, Dunglison. 

E¢h/e-lon (ésh/e-lon), n. [Fr., from échelle, ladder, 
scale, O. Fr. eschele, Pr. escala, from Lat. scala.) 
(Mil.) An arrangement of battalions in the form of 
steps, so that each has a line of battle in advance or 
in rear of its adjacent battalion. 

H-ehtd'nd (e¢-kid/- 
na),n. [Gr. éyidva, 
adder, viper; fr. 
échidné.] (Zo6l.) A 
genus of ant-eaters, 
found in New Hol 
land. They are mo 


[Rare.] “A 
- Chaucer. 












notrematous, tooth- LD é 

less mammals eho. fi 

nearly allied to the Poreupine Ant-eater (Lchidna 
hystrix). 


duck-bill, or orni- 
thorhyncus. 


Eeh/inate, a, ([Lat. echinatus, from echinus, 

Eeh/i-ma/ted,{ q. v.] (Nat. Hist.) Set with 
prickles; prickly, like a Hr 
hedgehog; haying’ sharp y 






points; bristled; as, an echt- 
nated pericarp. 



















E-ehi/ne-is, n. (Jchth.) A =& => = 
genus of fishes including the ZW 
: ZH f WN 
sucking-fish or remora. G “yy INN 
Ogiwie. “i 


E-ehin/i-dan, n. [Fr. échi- 
nide, from Lat. echinus. See 


Echinate. 
EcHINODERM.] A radiate animal, a species of the 
family of the echinus. 


K-ehin/i-tal, a. Belonging to, or like, an echinite, 

Beh/i-mite (ék/\-nit), n. [Fr. échinite, from Lat. 
echinus, q. v.] A fossil echinus. 

E-cehin/o-dérm’, n. [Fr. échinoderme, from Gr. 
éxivos, Lat. echinus, and déppya, skin, from dépewy, to 
skin, flay.] (Zo0dl.) An animal of one of the grand 
divisions of the Radiates. See ANIMAL KING- 
pom.—The species have an exterior calcareous 
crust or shell made of many pieces, more or less 
firm, rarely coriaceous, and are often covered with 
movable spines, to which last characteristic the 
name echinoderm alludes. ‘They are either free 
animals with a mouth at the center below, locomo- 
tive without swimming; or they are attached, like a 
flower, by astem made of many disk-like, calcare- 
ous joints, and have the mouth upward. They are 
divided as follows :— 

I. Free. —1. Ecurnipans, or Echinus tribe. These 
have the forms of an ovoid flattened sphere or disk, the 
shell inflexible, and covered with stiff, movable spines; 
as the Echini (sea-urchins, or sea-hedgehogs).—2. As-— 
TERIDIANS, or the star-fish tribe. These have the form 
of a star (often five-rayed), or of a disk; the rays or disk 
flexible and without true spines. —3. HOLOTHURIDANS. 
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ECHINODERMATOUS 


These have an oblong, slug-like form, and are very flexi- 
ble, the exterior being coriaceous. 

Il. Attached by a stem.—1. CrrinormpEans, or Encri- 
nite tribe. These somewhat resemble a star-fish invert- 
ed, and attached by a pedicel.—2. CysTriDEANsS. These 
resemble the Crinoids in habit, but are more echinus-like 
than star-shaped above, and are otherwise peculiar. 

The Crinoids and Cystideans, with the exception of a 
few species of the former, are fossil, and abound most in 
the older fossiliferous rocks. The free species (Echini, 
Star-fish, and Holothuridans) are common in existing 
oceans, especially within the tropics. Dana. 


Teh /i-no-dérm/a-totis, a. Pertaining, or related, 


Bi eh/i-noph!o-rd,n. 


E-ehi/nops, n. 


E-ehin/ii-late, a. Set 


H-eh@/nus (e-ki/nus), 


E/ehi-tim, n. (Gr. éxis, 


to the echinoderms, 
[Gr. éxivos, hedgehog, and 
wepery, to bear.] (Bot.) A genus of umbelliferous 
plants, including the prickly samphire. Ogilvie. 
(Gr. éxivos, hedgehog, and és, 
form, appearance. ] 

1. (Bot.) A genus of composite plants, including 
the globe-thistle. © 1 

2. (Zodl.) A genus 
of animals of the 
shrew tribe. Ogilvie. 


LU 





with minute prickles. 


n.; pl. E-CHI NT, [ Lat. 
echinus, from Gr. éxi- 
vos, hedgehog. } 

1. A hedgehog. 

2. (Zoél.) A genus 
of Echinoderms; sea- 
urchin; sea-hedgehog. 

3. (Bot.) A prickly head or top of a plant; an 
echinated pericarp. 

4. (Arch.) A form of molding, being the same as 
the ovolo, or quarter 
round, but properly so 
called only when carved 
with eggs and anchors. 

Gwilt, 


Sea Urchin (Zchinus esculentus), 


Echinus (Arch.). 


viper.] (Bot.) A genus of plants of many species, 
including the viper’s bugloss. 


Beh/o (&k/o), n. ; pl. REH/OES. [Lat. echo, from Gr. 


XO, SaMe as XH, Hos, sound, noise, especially a 
returned sound, or echo. ] 

1. A sound reflected or reverberated to the ear; 
the repetition of a sound by reflection from any sub- 
stance. 

The woods shall answer, and the echo ring. Pope. 

2. (a.) (Myth. & Poet.) A wood or mountain 
nymph, regarded as repeating sounds, and causing 
the reverberation of them. (b.) (Gr. Myth.) A 
nymph, the daughter of Air and Earth, who, for 
love of Narcissus, pined away until nothing was 
left of her but her voice. 

Compelled me to awake the courteous Hecho c 
To give me answer from her mossy couch. Milton. 

3. (Arch.) A vault or arch so formed as to pro- 

duce an echo, Brande, 


Eeh/o,v.¢. [imp. & p.p. ECHOED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


ECHOING. ] 
1. To reverberate or send back; to return, 
Those peals are echoed by the Trojan throng. Dryden. 
2. To repeat with assent; to respond; to adopt. 


They would have echoed the praises of the men whom they 
envied, and then have sent to the newspaper anonymous 
libels upon them. Macaulay. 


Beh/o (ék/o), v.i. To be echoed or reverberated; 


to cause an echo; to be attended with an echo; 
as, the hall echoed with acclamations. ‘‘Hchoing 
noise.” Blackmore. 


Eeh/o-less (ék/o-les), w. Without echo or response, 


E-ehém/e-ter (e-kdm/e-ter), n. 


E-ehdm/e-try, n. 


E-elair’¢ise (e-klar/siz), v. t. 


[Fr. échometre, 
from 7x, iixos, sound, and pétpoy, measure. See 
supra.| (Mus.) A graduated scale for measuring 
the duration of sounds, and determining their dif- 
ferent powers, and the relation of their intervals. 
[Fr. échometrie. ] 

1. The art or act of measuring the duration of 
sounds. 

2. The art of constructing vaults to produce 
echoes. 
[Fr. éclaircir, from 
clair, Lat. clarus, clear, q. v.]_ To make clear; to 
clear up what is not understood or misunderstood ; 
to explain. 


Ki-elair’/¢isse-ment (or e-klfr/sis-mong’), n. [Fr., 


Ee-lamp/sy, n. 


E-eliit’ (e-kli/) (Synop., § 180), ». 


from éclaircir. See supra.] The clearing up of 
any thing which is obscure or not easily under- 
stood; the explanation of an offensive word or ac- 
tion. ‘* The eclaircissement ended in the discovery 
of the informer.” . Clarendon. 
({Fr. éclampsie, from Gr. éxA\apyis, 
a shining forth, from éxAdyrecy, to shine forth, from 
éx, out of, forth from, and Adprecy, to shine.] (Med.) 
A fancied perception of flashes of light, a symptom 
of epilepsy; hence, epilepsy itself. The term is 
generally restricted to a convulsive affection attend- 
ing pregnancy and parturition, and infantile con- 


vulsions. 

[Fr. éclat, a frag- 
ment, splinter, explosion, brilliancy, splendor, from 
éclater, to splinter, burst, explode, shine brilliantly, 
Pr. esclatar, from O. H. Ger. sleizan, for skleizan, 
N.H. Ger, schleissen, to slit, split.] 


EHe-lée/tie, n. 


He-lée’tie-al-ly, adv. 


EHe-lée/ti-cism, n. 





Ee-légm/’ (ck-lém/), n. 


E-¢lip-si/re-on, n. 





B-elipse’, v. t. 


E-elipse’, v, i. 


E-elip/tie, a. 


E/eo-ndm/ie 
E/co-nim/ie-al 


427 


1. Brilliancy of success or effort which attracts 
admiration and applause; splendor; show. ‘The 
eclat of Homer’s battles.” Pope. 

2. Demonstration of admiration and approbation ; 
applause. 


EHe-lée/tie, a. [Fr. éclectique, Gr. ékdexrix6s, from 


éxdéyewy, to pick out, choose out, from éx, out or 
from, and déyew, to gather, choose.] Selecting; 
not original nor following any one model or leader, 
but choosing at will from the tenets, works, &c., of 
others ; hence, selecting and combining without uni- 
ty, principle, or a consistent system; as, an eclectic 
philosopher ; an eclectic method; an eclectic maga- 
zine. 
One who follows an eclectic method 
in philosophy, science, religion, and the like. 
In an eclectic manner, 
Eclectically, that is, by no law generally recognized. 

De (Quincey. 
[Fr. éclectisme.] The act, doc- 
trine, or practice of an eclectic. 
[Fr. éclegme, Lat. ecligma, 
Gr. éxAetypa, from éx)etyery, to lick up, from éx, out, 
and deixety, to lick.] (Med.) A medicine made by 
mixing oils with sirups. Quincy. 
[See infra.] A contrivance 
for illustrating and determining the phenomena of 
solar eclipses. 


E-elipse’,n. [Fr. éclipse, Lat. eclipsis, Gr. Zkdevts, 


properly a forsaking, failing, from ék\eimeww, to leave 
out, forsake, from éx, out, and A¢irecy, to leave. ] 

1. (Astron.) An interception 
or obscuration of the light of 
the sun, moon, or other lumi- 
nous body, by the intervention 
of some other body, either be- 
tween it and the eye, or be- 
tween the luminous body and 
that illuminated by it; as of 
the moon, by passing through 
the earth’s shadow; of the sun, by the moon coming 
between it and the observer; or of a satellite, by 
entering the shadow of its primary. The obscu- 
ration of a planet or star by the moon or a planet, 
though of the nature of an eclipse, is called an oc- 
cultation. 

2. The loss, usually temporary or partial, of bril- 
liancy, luster, honor, and the like; obscuration. 

All the posterity of our first parents suffered a perpetual 
eclipse of spiritual life. Raleigh. 
[imp. & p. p. ECLIPSED (e-klipst/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ECLIPSING. | 

1. To cause the obscuration of; to darken or 
hide;— said of a heavenly body; as, the moon 
eclipses the sun. 

2. To obscure, darken, or extinguish the beauty, 
luster, or honor, &c., of; to sully; to cloud; to 
throw into the shade. ‘‘ My joy of liberty is half 
eclipsed.” Shak. ‘‘ His eclipsed state.” Dryden. 
To suffer an eclipse; to become 





Eclipses. 


S, sun; 
E, earth; M, moon. 


eclipsed, 
While the laboring moon 


Eclipses at their charms. Milton, 


B-elip’tie,n. [Fr. écliptique, f., Lat. linea ecliptica. 


See infra. ] 

1. (Astron.) A great circle of the sphere, con- 
ceived to be drawn through the middle of the zodiac, 
making an angle with the equinoctial of about 
23° 28’. It is the apparent path of the sun, or the 
real path of the earth as seen from the sun. 

2. (Geog.) A great circle on the terrestrial globe, 
answering to, and falling within, the plane of the 
celestial ecliptic. 

[Fr. écliptique, Lat. eclipticus, Gr. 
éx\eiTTik6s, belonging to an eclipse. See ECLIPSE. ]} 

1. Pertaining to, or described by, the ecliptic. 
“ The bright ecliptic road.” Thomson. 

2. Pertaining to an eclipse or to eclipses. 

Ecliptic limit, lunar (Astron.), the space of 12° on the 
moon’s orbit from the node, within which, if the moon 
happens to be at full, it will be eclipsed. ~ Leliptic limit, 
solar, the space of 17° from the lunar node, within which, 
if a conjunction of the sun and moon occur, the sun will 
be eclipsed. 


Be/logue (ék/log), n. [Fr. éclogue, églogue, Lat. 


ecloga, from Gr. éxXoyf, a picking out, selection, a 
choice collection, especially of passages in authors, 
from éx\éyeww. See ECLECTIC.] ( Poet.) A pastoral 
composition, in which shepherds are introduced 
conversing with each other; a bucolic; an idyl; as, 
the Eclogues of Virgil. 
(Synop., § 180), a. [Fr. écono- 
mique, Lat. @conomicus, Gr. 
olkovomK6s.] 


1. Pertaining to the household; domestic, ‘In 
this economical misfortune [of ill-assorted matri- 
mony ].” Milton. 

2. Relating to economy, or to the management of 
household or pecuniary affairs, private or public; 
relating to internal system; adaptation of means to 
ends; saving of waste and unnecessary expense. 
“Tn business politic or economic.” B. Jonson, ‘* Her 
economic art.” Davies. 

3. Managing with frugality ; guarding against loss 
or waste; prudent in expenditure ; — said of charac- 
ter or habits. —'s 
F With economic care 


To save a pittance. Harte. 


E-edn/o-mist, 7. 


E-e6n/o-mize, v. f. 


E-edn/o-my, n. 





Ecorché (a/kor-sha’), 7. 


E-€0s8-saise’,n. 


Ee/pho-néme, n. 


Ee-phrie/tie, a. 





ECPHRACTIC 


4. Managed with frugality ; not marked with 
waste or extravagance; frugal;—said of acts; as, 
an economical use of money. 

5. Relating to the means of living, or the resources 
and wealth of a country; relating to the science of 
economics, 


There was no economical distress in England to prompt the 
enterprises of colonization. Palfrey. 


E/co-nibm/ie-al-ly, adv. With economy ; with fru- 


_ gality. 


K/condm/ies, 1. sing. (Gr. ri olxovontxd, equiva- 


lent to 4 ofkovopia.] [See Note under MATHEMAT- 
Ics. 

_L. The science of household affairs, or of domes- 
tic and internal management. 

2. Political economy; the science of the utilities 
or useful application of wealth or material re- 
sources. ‘In politics and economics.” Knox, 
[Fr. économiste.] 

1. One who economizes, or manages domestic or 
other concerns with frugality; one who expends 
money, time, or labor, judiciously, and without 
waste. “Hconomists even to parsimony.” Burke. 

2. One who is conversant with political economy ; 
a student of economics, 


E-e6n/o0-1ni-za/tion, n. The act of using to the 


best effect. [Rare.] 

{imp. & p. p. ECONOMIZED; 
p. pr, & vb, n. ECONOMIZING.}] [Fr. économiser.] 
To use with prudence; to expend with frugality; 
as, to economize one’s income, ‘“ Calculating how 
to economize time.” W. Irving. 


E-e6n/o-mize, v.i, To manage pecuniary concerns 


with frugality; to make a prudent use of money, or 
of the means of saving or acquiring property; as, 
careful to economize in order to grow rich. 

[Fr. économie, Lat. economia, Gr. 
otkovopia, from ofkovopety, to be an olkovépos, man- 
aging a household, from ofkos, house, and vépos, 
eae law, rule, from vépery, to distribute, man- 
age. 

1. The management of domestic affairs; the regu- 
lation and government of household matters, espe- 
cially as they concern expense or disbursement; 
as, a careful economy. ‘Their economy was sin- 
cere.” Bp. Taylor. 

2. The internal, and especially the pecuniary, 
management of any undertaking, corporation, state, 
or the like; as, political economy. 

3. The system of rules and regulations by which 
any thing is managed; orderly system, regulating 
the distribution and uses of parts, conceived as the 
result of wise and economical adaptation in the au- 
thor, whether human or divine; as, the animal or 
vegetable economy; the economy of a poem; the 
Jewish economy. 

In the Greek poets, we see the economy... . of poems better 
observed than in Terence. B. Jonson. 


‘The Jews already had a Sabbath, which, as citizens and sub- 
ects of that economy, they were obliged to keep, and did 
eep. Paley. 

4. Thrifty and frugal housekeeping ; manage- 
ment without loss or waste; frugality in expendi- 
ture; prudence and disposition to save. ‘‘ A just 
economy and splendid at home.” Hughes. 


Syn.— Economy, Frucariry, Parstmony, Economy 
avoids all waste and extravagance, and applies money to 
the best advantage; frugality cuts off all indulgences, 
and proceeds on a system of rigid and habitual saving; 
parsimony is frugality carried to an extreme, involving 
meanness of spirit, and a sordid mode of living. Hcono- 
my is a virtue, and parsimony a vice. Frugality may 
lean to the one or the other, according to the motives 
trom which it springs. ‘SI have no other notion of econo- 
my than that it is the parent to liberty and ease.” Swift. 
“The boundaries of virtues are indivisible lines: it is 
impossible to march up close to the frontiers of frugality, 
without entering the territories of parsimony.” Arbuthnot. 


{Fr.] | Paint. & Sculp.) 
An animal subject, particularly a human subject, or 
a representation of one, flayed or deprived of its 
skin, so that the muscular system is exposed for the 

,purposes of study. Fairholt. 

a {Fr.] (dMus.) A dancing tune in 


the Scotch style. 

coute (a-kdot’), mn. [Fr.,alistening-place.] (J/il.) 

A gallery built in front of the glacis of a fortifica- 

tion, as a place of lodgment and shelter for troops 

stationed there in order to annoy and interrupt the 
_miners of the enemy. 


He!pha-sis,n. (Gr. ixpacts, from éxpavar, to speak 


out, from éx, out of, and ¢davar, to say.] An ex- 
plicit declaration. 

le/phomé’ma, n. [Gr. ékddvnna, thing called 
out, from éx, out, and @wyri, voice.] (Rhet.) A 
breaking out of the voice with some interjectional 


particle. 
(Gr. éxpdvnpa.] (Gram.) A 
mark (! ) used to indicate an exclamation, or an ex~ 
-pression of wonder, surprise, or other sudden emo. 
tion. G. Brown. 
e/pho-neé'’stis,n. [Gr. éxddvnocs, from éxdavety, 
to ery out, from éx, out, and @wretv, to speak loud, 
wv, sound, voice.] (Rhet.) An animated or pas- 
sionate exclamation. 
[Fr. ecphractique, Gr. éxppaxri- 
k6s, from Exp heat en to remove obstacles, to open, 
from éx, out, and gpdacev, to inclose, block up.] 
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ECPHRACTIC 


(Med.) Serving to dissolve or attenuate, and so to 
remove obstructions; deobstruent. Harvey. 

Ke-phrae/tie, n. (Med.) A medicine which dis- 
solves or attenuates viscid matter, and removes ob- 
structions; a deobstruent. 

Hielphy-ma, n. (Gr. éxpiew, to spring up.] (Med.) 
A cutaneous excrescence, as a caruncle, and the 
like. 

Ke/phy-se'sis,n. (Gr. éxbonots, a breathing out.] 
(Med.) Rapid breathing. 

Kerhith'’mus,n. (Gr. ixpvSpos, out of time or 
tune, from éx, out, and puSpés, rhythm.) (Med.) An 
irregular or disordered beating of the pulse. 

Be/sta-sy,n. [Fr. extase, Lat. ecstasis, Gr. ?xora- 
ots, from éftoravat, to put out of place, derange, 
from, éx, 2%, out of, and icravat, to set, to stand. ] 

1. A being beside one’s self so far that the prima- 
ry functions, particularly of the senses, are suspend- 
ed; a state in which the mind is rapt or carried 
away beyond the reach of ordinary impressions, as 
when under the influence of disease or of over- 
whelming joy, sorrow, or excitement; frenzy ; mad- 
ness. ‘Poetic ecstasy.” Wordsworth, ‘Like a 
saint in ecstasy.” R. Browning. 

2. Excessive and overmastering joy; rapture ; en- 
thusiastic delight. 

He on the tender grass 
Would sit, and hearken even to ecstasy. Milton. 

83. Loss of control over the mental powers; insan- 
ity; madness. 

That unmatched form and feature of blown youth 
Blasted with ecstasy. Shak. 

Eie/sta-sy, v. ¢. To fill with rapture or enthusi- 
asm; to make beside one’s self with excitement, 
joy, or grief. [Obs.] 

The most ecstasied order of holy and unpolluted spirits. 

Bp. Taylor. 

Fe-stat/ie, a. (Gr. éxorarikds, from éftcravat, 

Ee-stat/ie-al, See supra. ] 

1. Rendering one beside one’s self; suspending 
the senses; entrancing. 

In pensive trance, and anguish, and ecstatic fit. Jlilton. 

2. Delightful beyond measure; rapturous; as, 
ecstatic bliss or joy. 

3. Tending to external objects. [Obs.] Norris. 
Ke-stat/ie-ally, adv. Rapturously; ravishingly. 
Kle!ta-sts,n. (Gr. éxracts, from éxreivery, to stretch 

out, to lengthen, from éx, out, and reivecy, to stretch, 
extend.] (Pros.) The lengthening of a syllable 
from short to long. 

KEe-thlip'sis,n. (Gr. &kS\ufis, from éxSriBewv, to 
squeeze out, from éx, out of, and SAéGewv, to press. ] 
(Lat. Pros.) A figure by which a final m, with the 
preceding vowel, is cut off, when the next word be- 
gins with a vowel. 

Ee/thy-md, or Be-thy!ma,n. (Gr. ékSvpa, pim- 
ple, from éxSverv, to break out.] (Med.) A cuta- 
neous eruption, consisting of large, round pimples, 
upon an indurated and inflamed base. Dunglison. 

Ee/to-blast, n. [Gr. éxrds, outside, and BAacrés, 
bud, germ.] (Nat. Hist.) The membrane compos- 
ing the walls of acell, as distinguished from the mem- 
branes of the mesoblast, the entoblast, and the en- 
tosthoblast. Agassiz. 

Ee/to-dérm, n. [Gr. éx76s, outside, from éx, out of, 
and dépya, skin.] (Nat, Hist.) The external skin or 

_ outer layer. Carpenter, 

Ee/to-dérm/ie, a. Belonging to the ectoderm. 

He-to'pi-a,|n. (Gr. éx, out, and ré70s, place.] 

Ee/to-py, (Med.) Morbid displacement of parts 
usually congenital; as, ectopy of the heart, or of the 
bladder. é 

Ke-tro'pi-iom, n. [Gr. éxtpémiov, from éxrporos, a 
turning aside, from ex, from, and rpérecy, to turn.] 
(Med.) An unnatural eversion of the eyelids, in con- 
sequence of the tumefaction of the inner membrane, 
or of a contraction of the skin covering the eyelids. 

Ee-troét/ie, a. [Gr. éxrpwrikds, from éxtirpdokery, 
to cause abortion, from éx, out, from, and rirpdokety, 
to wound, to cause mischief to.] (Med.) Having a 
tendency to prevent the development of any thing, 

_ especially of a disease. 

He/ty-lot/ie, a. [Gr. é, out, and rbéAos, knot, cal- 
lus.] (Med.) Having atendency to remove callosities 
and indurations of the skin. Craig. 

Be/ty-lotvie, n. (Med.) A substance applied to the 
skin for the removal of warts or other indurated 
excrescences, 

Ee/ty-pal, a. [Lat. ectypus, Gr. éxrumos, worked 
in high relief, from éx, out, and rizos, stamp, figure. 
See Typr.] Taken from the original; imitated. 

_‘‘Exemplars of all the ectypal copies.” Ellis. 

Ke/type, n. [Fr. ectype. See supra.] 

1. A copy trom an original; a type of something 
that has previously existed. 

Some regarded him [Klopstock] as an ectype of the ancient 
prophets. Eng. Cye. 

2. (Arch.) An object or copy in relief, or em- 
_ bossed. Gwilt, 
Ke/ty-pig’ra-phy, n. [Gr. éxrvtos, worked in 

relief, and ypagety, to draw, to write.] A method 
of etching, in which lines of the design upon the 
plate are in relief, instead of being depressed or cut 
into it. 

Ke i-mén/ie, a, [Lat. @cumenicus, Gr. olkov- 

Ee/ti-mén/ie-al, uevikos, belonging to the whole 
inhabited world, general, from olkovpévn (sc. yi), 
the inhabited world, from oixetv, to inhabit, from 
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otkos, house, dwelling.] General; universal; as 
an ecumenical council. [Written also cecumenical.} 

Be/ii-vie (&k/yy-ry), n. [Fr., Pr. escuria, escura, 
from O. H. Ger. scara, sktura, N. H. Ger. scheuer, 
barn, shed, L. Lat. scuria.] A covered place for 
horses; a stable, 

Ee!ze-mda, n. [Gr. éxGena.] (Med.) An eruption 
of minute vesicles upon the skin. 

E-da/ciotis, a. [Lat. edax, from edere, to eat; It. 
edace.| Given to eating; greedy; voracious; de- 
vouring. Johnson. 

Ei-da/ciotis-ly, adv. Greedily; voraciously. 

E-dia/ciotis-mess, n. Edacity. W. Scott, 

E-dag’i-ty (e-dis/1-ty),n. [Lat. edacitas, from edaz ; 
It. edacita. See supra.) Greediness; voracity; 

_ravenousness ; rapacity. Bacon. 

id’da,n. (Icel., literally great-grandmother (i. e., 
of Scandinavian poetry), so called by Bishop Bryn- 
julf Sveinsson, who brought it again to light in 
1643.] The religious or mythological book of the 
old Scandinavian tribes of German origin, contain- 
ing two collections of Sagas of the old northern 
gods and heroes. 

fa" There are two Eddas. The earliest contains the 
mythology of the Scandinavians, with some historical 
narrations of a romantic cast, embodied in thirty-nine 
poems, of unknown authorship and date, which were 
collected by Simund Sigfusson, an Icelandic priest, who 
was born in 1056, and in honor of whom the book is some- 
times called the *‘ Samundie Edda.” The second is a col- 
lection of the myths of the gods, and of explanations of 
the types and meters of the pagan poetry, intended for 
the instruction of the young scalds, or poets. It is chiefly 
in prose, and is the work of several writers, although as- 
eribed to Snorro Sturleson, who was born in 1178, and 

trom whom it is called the ‘‘ Edda of Snorro.” 
New Am. Cye. 

Ed/der, n. ae. édor, éder, eodor, edhor, what 
bounds or defends, a hedge, fence, O. H. Ger. etar, 
Prov. Eng. eder, hedge. ] 

1. (Husbandry.) Flexible wood worked into the 
top of hedge-stakes, to bind them together. [Obs.] 
“ Save edder and stake.” Tusser. 

_ _2. An adder or serpent. [Prov. Eng.] Wright. 

Kidder, v.t. [imp. & p. p.EDDERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
EDDERING.] ‘To bind or make tight by edder; to 

_ fasten the tops of, by interweaving edder. 

kid/dish, n. [A-S. edisc, Proy. Eng. eddige, edgrew, 
D. etgroen, from A-S. ed, again, anew, whence ed- 
growung, a re-growing.] [Written also eadish, 
eagrass, earsh, and etch.] 

i. The latter pasture, or grass that comes after 
mowing or reaping; the aftermath. 

_ _&. The stubble in corn or grass. Halliwell. 

Kd/dy, n. [This word is considered as a compound 
of A-S. ed, again, anew, backward, and ea, running 
water, a stream. | 

1. A current of air or water running back, or ina 
direction contrary to the main current. 
2. A current of water or air moving in a circular 
direction; a whirlpool. 
And smiling eddies dimpled on the main. Dryden. 

a Wheel through the air, in circling eddics play. Addison. 

Kd/dy,v.i. [imp. & p. p. EDDIED (€d/did); p. pr. 
& vb. 2. EDDYING.] To move as an eddy. 

Eddying round and round they sink. Wordsworth. 

Ed/dy, v. t. To collect as into an eddy. 

The circling mountains eddy in 
From the bare wild the dissipated storm. Thomson. 

Ed/dy, a. Whirling; moving circularly. Dryden. 

Kid/el-f£6r/site (49), n. (Min.) A transparent min- 
eral, of a white or grayish color, consisting chiefly 
of lime and silica; neutral silicate of lime. Dana. 

Ed/e-lite (49), ). (Min.) A mineral consisting 

Eid/e-lith, chiefly of the silicates of lime and 
alumina; prehnite. Dana, 

E-dém/a-totis, ) a. [Gr. oidnua, a swelling, tumor, 

E-dém/a-tOse’,} from oidety, to swell, vidos, a 

_swelling.] Pertaining to, or affected with, edema. 

H/den, n. [Heb. éden, delight, pleasure; a place of 
pleasure; the garden of paradise.] The garden 
where Adam and Eve first dwelt; hence, a delightful 

_region or residence, 

K/den-ized, a. Admitted into Eden, or to a state 
of happiness like that of Eden, [Obs. and rare.] 
“ Bdenized saints.” Davies, 

B-démn/’ 

Tasn/tal otis, a. The same as EDENTATE. 

EH-dén/tate, n. (Lat. edentatus, p. p. of edentare, 
to render toothless, from e, ex, out of, from, and 
dens, dentis, & 
a tooth. ] 
(Zo0l.) An 
animal of 
the sloth 
and arma- 
dillo tribes, 
wanting fore 
teeth and 
canines. See 
MAMMAL. 

E-dén/tate, a. [See supra.] Destitute of teeth ; 

E-dén/ta-ted, as, an edentate leaf; edentate 
animals; also, belonging to the sloth and armadillo 

_tribes, as the edentate quadrupeds. 

E/den-ta/tion, n. [From Lat. edentare.]| A de- 
priving of teeth. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

E-dént/a-lotis, a. [From Lat. e, out, and dens, 
dentis, tooth.] Without teeth; toothless. R. Owen. 





Edentate (Chlamyphorus truncatus). 











EDIFICATION 


Eidgée (&j),. [A-S. ecg, Icel. & Sw. egy, Dan. eg} 
Soa’ Ger. shee, ip 4. Ger. ecke, age, Soren. 
angle, allied to Lat. acies, acwmen, acus, Gr. aki 
dxis, axun, Skr. agri, edge of sword, W. awch edge. | 

1. The thin, cutting side of the blade of an in- 
strument; as, the edge of an ax, razor, knife, or 
scythe; hence, that which cuts as an edge does. 

Slander, : 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword. Shak. 

2. Any sharp terminating border; the margin; 
the brink; as, the edge of a table, a precipice, a 
book, a cloth. 


Some harrow their ground over, and then plow it upon an 
edge. Mortimer. 


To harass and pursue even to the very edge of Coane 
-ocoll, 
3. Sharpness; readiness or fitness to cut; keen- 
ness; and hence, acrimony, severity. ‘The full 
edge of our indignation.” W. Scott. 
Death and persecution lose all the ill that they ean _ have, if 
we do not set an edge upon them by our fears and by our 
vices. Bp. Taylor. 
4. The border or part adjacent to the line of divis- 
ion, especially that which is nearest or approach- 
ing; the commencement, or early part; beginning; 
as, in the edge of evening. 
The new general, unacquainted with his army, and on the 
edge of winter, would not hastily oppose them. Milton. 
To set the teeth on edge, to cause a disagreeable tingling 
sensation in the teeth, caused by bringing acids into con- 
tact with them. p Bacon. 

Edge (&j), v.t. [imp. & p. p. EDGED; p. pr. & vb. 

nm. EDGING.] [A-S. ecgan, eggjan, to sharpen. ] 
1. To furnish with an edge; to sharpen. 

To edge her champion’s sword. Dryden. 
It made my sword, though edged with flint, rebound. Dryden. 
2. To furnish with a fringe or border; as, to edge 

a dress; to edge a garden with box. 
A long descending train, 
With rubies edged. Dryden. 
3. To make sharp or keen; hence, to proyoke to 
action; to incite; to exasperate; to urge or egg on. 
By such reasonings, the simple were blinded, and the mali- 
cious edged. Hayward. 
4. Tomove by little and little; to approach slowly 

_or cautiously ; as, to edge a chair along. 

Bdge (éj), v.z. 1. To move sideways; to moye gradu- 
ally; as, edge along this way. 

2. To sail close to the wind. ‘“‘I must edge up on 
a point of wind.” Dryden. 
To edge away (Naut.), to increase the distance gradu- 
ally from the shore, vessel, or other object. — To edge in 
with, as with a coast or vessel (Vaut.), to advance grad- 
ually, but not directly toward it. Totten. 

Edge’-bone, n. A bone of the rump, which in 
dressed beef presents itself edgewise to view; — 

_ called also aitch-bone. 

Kdge/less,a. Without an edge; not sharp; blunt; 

_ obtuse; as, an edgeless sword or weapon. 

Kdge/-lémg, adv. In the direction of the edge. 
[ Obs.] ‘Stuck edge-long into the ground.” B. Jon. 

Eedge’=play, n. A contest with swords. [Rare.] 

Edge/’-rail, n. A rail set on edge;— applied to the 
thin iron rail of a railway when so set, in distinetion 
from a like rail laid flat, called a flat-rail, or from a 
tram-rail laid flat and having a flange to guide the 
car-wheels: in the case of the edge-rail the guiding 

_ flange is on the wheels themselves. [are. 

Edge/-rail/way, n. <A railway haying the rails 
set on edge. 

Edge’-tool, n. An instrument having a sharp edge. 

Edge/wise (&j/wiz), adv. [From edgeand wise.] In 
the direction of the edge. 

Edg/img,n. That which forms an edge or border, 
as the fringe, trimming, &c., of a garment; ora bor- 
der of box ina garden. ‘A rosy edging.” Dryden. 

Edg/ing-ma-chine’, n. An adjustable machine- 
tool for dressing irregular surfaces to given patterns, 

ei EY a. [From edge, q. v.] 

. Easily irritated; sharp; as, an edgy temper. 
2. Sharply defined; angular, [Ztare.] “An edgy 
style of sculpture.” Hazlitt, 

Ed@/i-bil/i-ty, n. Capability or suitableness for 
being eaten; edibleness. 

Eid/i-ble, a. [From Lat. edere, to eat.] Fit to be 
eaten as food; esculent. ‘‘ Of fishes, some are edi- 

_ ole.” Bacon. 

E:d/i-ble-mess, n. State of being edible; edibility. 

H/diet, n. [Lat. edictwm, from edicere, edictwm, to 
declare, proclaim, from e, ex, out, and dicere, to 
say; Pr. edict, Fr. édit, Sp. & Pg. edicto, It. editto.] 
That which is uttered or proclaimed by authority as 
a rule of action; an order issued by a prince to his 
subjects, as a rule or law requiring obedience; a 


special proclamation of command or prohibition; © 


as, the edicts of the Roman emperors; the edicts of 
the French monarch, 
Syn.—Law; statute; regulation; decree; ordinance; 
manifesto. See LAw. 
E-diet/al, a. Relating to, or consisting of, edicts; 
as, the Roman edictal law. 
Ed/i-fi-eant, or E-dif/i-eant, a. [Lat. edificans, 
adificantis, p. pr. of edificare. See Epiry.] Build- 
_ing; constructing. [Rare.] Dugard, 
Ed/i-fi-ea/tion, n. plat adificatio, Fr. édification, 


Pr. edificatio, Sp. edificacion, It. edijicazione. See 


Eprry. ] 
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EDIFICATORY 


1. The act of edifying, or the state of being edi- 
fied; a building up, especially in a moral or religious 
sense; instruction in useful knowledge which im- 
parts strength or leads to progress in science, faith, 
or goodness. ‘The assured edification of his 
church.” Bp. Hall. 

Out of these magazines I shall supply the town with what 
may tend to their edijsication. Addison. 

2. A building or edifice. [Obs.] Bullokar. 

Ed/iti-ea-to-ry, or E-dif/i-ea-to-ry (50),a. [It. 
edificatorio.| ‘Tending to edification. Bp. Hall. 

Eid /i-fige (fis), m. [Lat. edificium, from edijicare; 
Fr. édijice, Pr. edifici, Sp. & Pg. edijicio, It. edijizio. 
See gel A building; a structure; a fabric; — 
chiefly applied to elegant houses, and other large 
structures. ‘An edifice too large for him to fill.” 

Milton. 

Bid/i-fi/cial (-fish/al), a. [Lat. edijicialis, from edi- 
jictum.| Pertaining to an edifice. 

Ed/i-fier, 7. 1. One who builds. 

2. One who improves another by moral or reli- 
gious instruction. 

Eed/i-fy, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EDIFIED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. EDIFYING.] [Fr. édijier, Pr. edijiar, edificar, Sp. 
& Pg. edificar, It. edijicare, Lat. @dificare, from 
ades, a building, house, and facere, to make. 

1. To build; to construct. [ Obs. “A holy chap- 
el edified.” Spenser. 

2. To instruct and improve in knowledge gen- 
erally, and particularly in moral and religious 
knowledge, in faith and holiness; to teach, 


What shocks one part will edify the rest. Pope. 


3. To teach or persuade. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Eed/i-sy¥, v. i. To be built up; to be informed or in- 
structed. 
All you gallants that hope to be saved by your clothes, 
edify, edify. Massinger. 
BWi-ty/ing-ly, adv. In an edifying manner. 
Eid/i-fy/ing-ness, n. The quality of being edify- 


_ ing. 

E/dile,n. [Fr. & It. edile, Lat. @dilis, from a@des, 
a building.] (Rom. Ant.) A Roman magistrate, 
whose chief business was to superintend buildings 
of all kinds, and who had also the care of the high- 
ways, public places, weights and measures, &c. 

E/dile-ship, n. The office of edile in ancient 
Rome. Gray. 

Eid/ing-ton-ite (49), 7. (Min.) <A grayish-white, 
translucent mineral, having a vitreous luster, and 
consisting chiefly of the silicates of lime and ba- 
ryta. Dana. 

Esd/it, v. é. [imp.& p. p. EDITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
EDITING.|] [Fr. éditer, Lat. edere, editum, to give 
out, put forth, publish, from e, ex, out, and dare, to 
give.] To superintend the publication of; to pre- 
pare for publication, as a book or paper, by writing, 
correcting, or selecting the matter; to conduct; to 
manage, 

Abelard wrote many philosophical treatises which have 
never been edited. Enfield. 
i-di/tion (e-dish/un), n. [Lat. editio, from edere, 
to publish; Fr. édition, Pr. editio, Sp. edicion, It. 

| edizione. See Eprr.] 

t 1. The publication of any literary work; as, the 
first edition of a new work. 

2. The whole number of copies of a work pub- 
lished at once; as, an edition of a thousand copies. 

E-di/tion-er, n. An editor. [Obs.] Gregory. 

Ed/it-or, n. [Lat., from edere, to publish; Fr. édi- 
teur, Sp. editor, It. editore. See Epir.] One who 
edits; especially, a person who prepares, superin- 
tends, revises, and corrects a book, magazine, or 
newspaper, &c., for publication. 

Eid/ito’ri-al (89), a. Pertaining to an editor; as, 
editorial labors; written by an editor; as, editorial 
remarks. 

Ei@/i-tO/ri-al, n. An article by the editor of a news- 
paper or other work; as, an editorial on the war. 
Bid/i-t0/ri-al-ly, adv, In the manner or character 

of an editor. 

Ed/it-or-ship, ». The business or office of an ed- 
itor; the care and superintendence of a publication. 
d/it-ress,n. A female editor. 

E-dit/i-ate, v. ¢. [L. Lat. edituare, edituatum, 
Lat. @dituus, keeper of a temple, sexton, from 
e@des, building, temple, and tweri, to look to, guard. 
To defend or govern, as a house or temple. [Qbs. 

P tregory. 

EW vi-oph-thaUma, n. (Gr. ipaios, fixed, set- 
tled, and d@Sadpés, eye.} (Zodl.) A class of crusta- 
ceous animals with sessile eyes, situated on the 
sides of the head, Ogilvie. 

Eid/t-ea-bil/i-ty, n. Capability of being educated. 

E:d/a-ea-ble, a. Capable of being educated. [ Rare.] 

Eid/i-eate (¢d/yy-kat), v. t.  [imp. & p. p. EDU- 
CATED; Pp. pr. & vb. n. EDUCATING.] [Lat. educa- 
re, educatum, to bring up a child physically or men- 
tally, to educate, from educere, to lead forth, to 
bring up a child, from e, out, and ducere, to lead; 
Sp. educar, It. educare, Fr. éduquer.] To bring up, 
as a child; to lead out and train the mental powers 
of; toinform and enlighten the understanding of; 
to form and regulate the principles and character of ; 
to prepare and fit for any calling or business, or for 
activity and usefulness in life; as, to educate a child. 

Syn.—To instruct; teach; inform; breed; bring up; 
train; mature; rear; discipline; indoctrinate. 


Eid/ii-ef/tiom (8d/yy-ki’shun), n. [Lat. educatio, Fr. 
éducation, Sp. educacion, It. educazione.] The act 
or process of educating; the result of educating, in 
knowledge, skill, or discipline of character, ac- 
quired; also, the act or process of training by a 
prescribed or customary course of study or disci- 
pline; as, an education for the bar or the pulpit; 
he has finished his education. 

Syn. — EpucaTiIon, INSTRUCTION, TEACHING, BREED- 
InG. Lducation is properly to draw forth, and implies 
not so much the communication of knowledge as the dis- 
cipline of the intellect, the establishment of the princi- 
ples, and the regulation of the heart. Jnstruction is that 
part of education which furnishes the mind with knowl- 
edge. Teaching is the same, being simply more familiar. 
Breeding relates to the manners and outward conduct. 

Ed/ii-ea/tion-al, a. Pertaining to education; de- 
rived from education; as, educational habits. 
d/ai-ea/tion-ist,n. One who is versed in, or who 
advocates and promotes, education, 

Ed/ii-ea/tor, n. (Lat., Fr. éducateur, Sp. educador, 
It. educatore.] One who educates. 

E-dig¢e’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. EDUCED (e-ditst’); p. pr. 
& vb. n. EDUCING.] [Lat. educere, from e, out, and 
ducere, to lead.}_ To bring or draw out; to cause 
to appear; to produce against counter-agency or 
influence; to extract. 


The eternal art educes good from ill. Pope. 
E-diwi/¢i-ble, a. Capable of being educed. 
E/duet, n.  ([Lat. eductwm, from educere.] That 


which is educed; that which is brought to light by 
separation, analysis, or decomposition. 

We must consider the educts of its analysis by Bergman. 

Kirwan. 

E-diie/tion (e-dtik/shun), n. [Lat. eductio.] The 
act of drawing out or bringing into view. 

Eduction-pipe, the pipe in a steam-engine which con- 
veys the expanded steam from the cylinder into the con- 
denser, or, in high-pressure engines, into the atmosphere ; 
—in the latter case, usually called escape-pipe. 

E-dtiet/ive, a. Tending to draw out; extractive. 

E-diiet/or, n. [Lat. eductor.] One who, or that 
which, brings forth, elicits, or extracts. 

Stimulus must be called an eductor of vital ether. Darwin. 

E-diil/eo-rant, a. [See EDuLcORATE.] (Med.) 
Having a tendency to purify or to sweeten by re- 
moving or correcting acidity and acrimony. 

H-dtil/eo-rant,n. (Med.) A medicine supposed to 
purify the fluids by taking away their acrimony. 

E-diil/eo-rate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. EDULCORATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EDULCORATING.] [Lat. e, out, and 
dulcorare, dulcoratum, to sweeten, from dulcor, 
sweetness, from dulcis, sweet; Fr. édulcorer.| 

1. To render sweet; to sweeten. ‘‘Succory edul- 
corated with sugar and vinegar.” Kvelyn. 

2. (Chem.) To free from acids, salts, or other for- 
eign substances, by washing; to purify. 

E-dal/eo-ra/tion, n. [Fr. édulcoration, It. edul- 
corazione. | 

1. The act of sweetening or edulcorating. 

2. (Chem.) The act of freeing from acids or any 
soluble impurities, by repeated affusions of wa- 
ter. Ure. 

E-dtil/eo-ra/tive, a. Having the quality of sweet- 
ening or purifying by affusion. 

E-dual’eo-ra/tor, n. A contrivance formerly used 
to supply small quantities of water to test tubes, &c. 
It caused the water to drop from a tube inserted 
into the mouth of a vial, by expansion of the liquid 
from the warmth of the hand. Ogilvie. 

E-di@i/li-otis, a. [Lat. edulis, edible, from edere, to 
eat.] Suitable to be eaten; eatable. [Obs.] ‘‘Edu- 
lious pulses,” Browne. 


Eek, |» 4. The same as EKE. [ Obs.]} 


Eeke, 

Kel, n. [A-S. dl, O. H. Ger. &, N. H. Ger., Dan., & 
D. aal, Icel. dll, Sw. dil.] (Zchth.) A species of 
Anguilla, or of Murena, &c., genera of soft-finned, 
snake-like fishes, belonging to the order Apodes. 

{=> The common eel of the eastern United States is 
the Anguilla tenwirostris ; the conger eel is the Murana 
conger. The electrical eel of tropical South America 
belongs to the genus Gymnotus. 

Eel’-grass, n. (Bot.) A kind of grass (Zostera 
marina) growing along the sea-shore. 

Eel/pdt, n. A kind of basket used for catching cels. 

Eel/pout, n. (Jchth.) A fresh-water fish (Lota vul- 
garis), somewhat resembling the eel in appearance ; 
— called also burbot. Jardine. 

Eel’/spéar, n. <A forked instrument used for catch- 

_ing eels. 

EH’en. A contraction for even. See EVEN. 

I have e’en done with you. 


The old plural for eyes. 

And eke with fatness swollen were his een. Spenser. 
Fer (Ar). A contraction for ever. See EVER. 
Ee/rie, a. [Scotch.]| 1. Serving to inspire fear; 


LD’ Estrange. 
Hen. 


Ee’ry, wild. ‘The eerie beauty of a winter 

scene.” Tennyson. 
She whose elfin prancer springs 

By right to eery warblings. Tennyson. 


2. Affected with fear; timorous. 

Ef/fa-ble, a. [Lat. effabilis, from effari, to utter, 
from ex, out, and fari, to speak; It. effabile.] Ca- 
pable of being uttered or explained. Barrow. 

Ef-face’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. EFFACED (ef-fast/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EFFACING.] [Fr. effacer, Pr. esfassar, 








EFFECTIVE 


properly to destroy the face or form, from Fr. face, 
Pr. fassa, facia, Lat. facies, face, form. Cf. Dg- 
FACE. 

1. Toremove from the surface; to erase or seratch 
out; to render illegible; as, to efface the letters on 
a monument, or the inscription on a coin. 

2. To remove from the mind; to wear away. 

face from his mind the theories and notions vulgarly re- 
ccived. ' Bacon. 

Syn.—To blot out; expunge; erase; obliterate; can- 
cel; destroy. — Erracf, DEFACK. To deface is to injure 
or impair a figure; to efface is to rub out or destroy, so as 
to render invisible. 

Ef-fa¢e’, v.i, To remove any thing written, printed, 
engraved, or stamped on the surface of a thing; to 
obliterate any mark or impression ; to make erasures, 

Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers. 

Ef-face’a-ble, a. Capable of being effaced. 

Ef-fa¢ge’/ment, n. The act of effacing. 

Ef-fais/¢i-nate,v.t. (Lat. efuscinare, effascinatum, 
from ex, out, and fascinare, to bewitch. See Fas- 
CINATE.] ‘To charm; to bewitch. [ Obs.] Cockeram. 

Ef-fas/¢i-nii/tion, n. [Lat. effascinatio.] The act 
of being bewitched or deluded, [Obs.] Shelford. 

Ef-féet/, n. [Lat. efectus, from eficere; Sp. efecto, 
Pg. effeito, Pr. effet, Fr. effet, It. effetto.] 

1. That which is produced by an agent or cause; 
result of agency or causation; consequence; event; 
as, the effect of luxury. 

Effect is the substance produced, or simple idea introduced 
into any subject by the exerting of power. Locke, 

2. Impression produced; result in apprehension, 
admiration, enjoyment, and the like; as, the effect 
of a picture or piece of music, 

The effect was heightened by the wild and lonely nature of 
the place. W. Irving. 

3. Power to produce consequences or results; ef- 
ficiency; force; importance; account; as, to speak 
with effect. 

4. Consequence intended; purpose; general in- 
tent; — with Zo. 

They spake to her to that effect. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 22. 


5. (pl.) Goods; movables; personal estate; as, 
the people escaped from the town with their effects, 

For effect, for an exaggerated impression or excitement. 
— Of no effect, or without effect, destitute of results, 
validity, force, and the like. — Yo give effect to, to make 
valid; to carry out in practice; to push to its results. — J 
effect, in fact. 

Syn. —Errect, CONSEQUENCE, ResuttT. These words 
indicate things which arise out of some antecedent, or 
follow as a consequent. Zffect is the strongest term, and 
denotes that which springs directly from something which 
can properly be termed a cause. <A consequence is more 
remote, not being strictly caused, nor yet a mere sequence, 
but flowing out of and following something on which it 
truly depends. <A reszitis still more remote and variable, 
like the rebound of an elastic body which falls in very 
different directions. A consequence may be compared to 
the track which follows in the wake of a ship, and is oc- 
casioned by her motion. <A result may be compared to 
the action produced on a ball when thrown against the 
side of ahouse. This will vary according to the force of 
the throw, the hardness of the wall, and the elasticity of 
the ball. We may foresee the effects of a measure, may 
conjecture its consequences, but can rarely discover its 
final results. 

The lightning is far off, yet soon as seen 
‘We may behold the terrible effects 


Byron, 


That it produceth. Massinger. 
Shun the bitter consequence, for know, 

The day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt die. Milton. 
Then of their session ended, they bid cry 

With trumpets’ regal sound the grand result. Milton. 


Ef-féet’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. EFFECTED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. EFFECTING.| ([Lat. efficere, effectum, from 
ex, out, and facere, to make, ] 

1. To produce, as a cause or agent; to cause to be. 

So great a body such exploits to effect. Daniel. 

2. To bring to pass; to achieve; to accomplish. 
“To effect that which the divine counsels had de- 
creed’? Hurd, 

Syn.—To accomplish; fulfill; realize; achfeve; com- 
plete; execute; effectuate. 

Ef-féet/i-ble, a. Capable of being done or achieved; 
practicable; feasible. 

Ef-fée/tion, n. (Lat. efectio, Fr. effection.] 

1. Creation or production. 

2. (Geom.) The construction of a proposition; a 
problem or praxis drawn from some general propo- 
sition. Hutton. 

Ef-féet/ive, a. [Lat. effectivus, Fr. effectif, Pr. e/- 

Sectiu, Pg. effectivo, Sp. efectivo, It. effettivo.] Hav- 

ing the power or quality of producing effects ; suited 

or tending to produce effects; in a condition to act 
efficiently; causing to be; productive of results; 
effecting; efficient; efficacious; operative. 

Time is not effective, nor are bodies destroyed by it. Browne. 
Whosoever is an effective, real cause of doing his neighbor 

wrong, is criminal. Bp. Taylor. 
Syn.— Efficient ; efficacious ; effectual; operative ; 

forcible; active; powerful; energetic. 

Ef-ftet/tve,n. [Fr.] (Com.) Specie or coin, as dis- 
tinguished from paper money ; — a term used in ma- 
ny parts of Europe. Thus a draft is directed to be 
paid in effective, to guard against depreciated paper 
currency. Simmonds, 
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EFFECTIVELY 


Ef-fictfive-ly, adv. With effect; powerfully; com- 
pletely; thoroughly. 

Ef-féet/ive-mess, 7. The quality of being effective. 

Ef-ftet/less, a. Without effect; without advan- 
tage; useless. Shak. 

Ef-féet/or, n. [Lat.] One who effects; one who 
produces or causes; a maker or creator. 

Ef -fé et/ti-al (-fekt/yy-al), a. [Fr. effectual, effectuel, 
It. effettwale. See KFFECT, n.] 

1. Producing, or haying adequate power or force 
to produce, an intended effect; adequate; eflicient. 
“Pfectual steps for the suppression of the rebel- 
lion.” Macaulay. 

2. Expressive of facts; veracious. [Obs.] Shak. 

Ef-féet/ti-al-ly, adv. With effect; efficaciously; in 
amanner to produce the intended effect ; thoroughly. 

Ef-féet/i-al-mess,n. The quality of being effectual. 

Efféet/ai-ate (ftkt/yy-at), v. ¢ [imp. & p. p. 
EFFECTUATED; p. pr. & vb. n. EFFECTUATING. ] 
[Fr. effectuer, Sp. efectuar, It. effettuare. See Er- 
FECT, n. and v.t.| To bring to pass; to achieve; 
to accomplish; tofulfill. ‘‘A fit instrument to effect- 
wate his desire.” Sidney. 

Ef-féet/i-a/tion, n. Act of effectuating. 

Df-fF et/T-bse/ here 

De a. Effective. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Effém/ina-cy, n. [From efeminate.] The pos- 
session by men of those qualities of softness, dcli- 
cacy, and weakness, which are characteristic of the 
female sex; unmanly delicacy; womanish softness 
or weakness. ‘ Foul effeminacy.” Milton. 

Effém/i-nate, a. [Lat. efeminatus, p. p. of effemi- 
nare, to make a woman of, or womanish, from ex, 
out, and femina, a woman; Fr. eféminer, Pr. & 
O. Sp. efeminar, Pg. effeminar, It. effeminare. | 

1. Having the qualities of the female sex; soft or 
delicate to an unmanly degree; unmanly in tastes or 
desires; tender; womanish. 

The king, by his voluptuous life and mean marriage, became 
effeminate, and less sensible of honor. Bacon. 

2. Woman-like; womanly; tender;—in a good 
sense. ‘ Gentle, kind, effeminate remorse.” Shak. 

Syn.— Womanish; weak; tender; unmanly; volup- 
tuous; delicate; cowardly. 

Eef-fém/i-nate, v. t. [imp. & p.p. EFFEMINATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. EFFEMINATING.] To make woman- 
ish; to unman; to weaken. ‘‘ When one is sure it will 
not corrupt or effeminate children’s minds.” Locke. 

Eef-fém/i-nate, v. i. To grow womanish or weak. 

In a slothful peace courage will effeminate. Pope. 

BEffim/i-natetly, adv. 1. Ina womanish manner; 
weakly; softly; delicately. ‘‘ Proud and effemi- 
nately gay.” Fawkes. 

2. By means of a woman; by the power or art of 
awoman. ‘“j/eminately vanquished.” Milton. 

Ef-fém/i-mate-ness,n. The state of being effemi- 
nate; unmanly softness. 

Ef-fEm/i-na/tion, n. [Lat. effeminatio, Fr. effémi- 
nation.| The state of one grown womanish; ‘he 
state of being weak or unmanly. [Obds.] Bacon. 

Eit-ftn'dt,n. [Turk., from Modern Gr. dpévrys 
(pronounced awfen/tis), from Gr. dvdévrngs, an abso- 
lute master, commander. See AUTHENTIC.} Mas- 
ter; sir; —a title of a Turkish state official and man 
of learning, especially, one learned in the law. 

_ [| Turkey.) 

Wiffer-ent, a. [Lat. efferens, p. pr. of efferre, to 
bear out, from e, out, and ferre, to bear.] Convey- 
ing outward, or discharging; as, the efferent ducts 

_of the body. Dunglison. 

EXet/fer-otis, a. [Lat. efferus, savage, from fera, wild 

_beast.] Like a wild beast; fierce; savage. [Obs.] 

Eef/fer-vésce! (tf/fer-vés’), v.t. [imp. & p. p. EFFER- 
VESCED (-vést’/); p. pr. & vb. 2. EFFERVESCING. ] 
[ Lat. effervescere, from ex, out of, and fervescere, to 
begin boiling, v. inchoative from fervere, to be boil- 
ing hot, to boil. See FERVENT.] 

1. To be in astate of natural ebullition; to bub- 
ble and hiss, as fermenting liquors, or any fluid, 
when some part escapes in a gaseous form. 

2. To exhibit feclings that can not be repressed or 

_ concealed; as, to effervesce with joy or merriment. 

ii/fer-vés’/cence, be Fr. effervescence.] A kind 

Eif/fer-vés/¢en-¢y, of natural ebullition ; that 
commotion of a fluid which takes place when some 
part of the mass flies off in a gaseous form, pro- 
ducing innumerable small bubbles; as, the efferves- 
cence of wine, cider, or beer; the effervescence of a 

_ carbonate with nitric acid. 

Hif/fer-vés/cent, a. [Fr. effervescent, Lat. efferves- 
cens, p. pr. of effervescere.|] Gently boiling or bub- 

_ bling, by means of the disengagement of gas. 

Ibt/fer-vés’¢i-ble, a. Having the quality of effer- 
vescing; capable of producing effervescence. ‘A 
small quantity of effervescible matter.” Kirwan. 

Ef-féte’, a. [Lat. effetus, effetus, from ex, out, and 
fetus, fetus, a., pregnant, productive; n., progeny, 
produce. ] 

1. No longer capable of producing young, as an 
animal, or fruit, as the earth; hence, of worn-out, 
exhausted energy; having become incapable of ef- 
ficient action; no longer productive; barren. ‘‘/f- 
Jete results from virile efforts.” #. B. Browning. 

If they find the old governments effete, worn out,... they 
may seek new ones. Burke. 

2. Worn out with age or excessive indulgence. 
“ Pete sensuality.” South. 
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Ef/fi-e5/ciots, a. [Lat. eficax, from eficere: Fr. & 
It. efficace, Pr. efficaci, Pg. efficaz, Sp. eficaz. See 
EFrect,v.t.] Productive of effects; producing the 
effect intended; having power adequate to the pur- 
pose intended or promised; effectual; powerful; as, 

_ an efficacious remedy for disease. 

Hf/fi-ea/ciotis-ly, adv. In such a manner as to 

_ produce the effect desired; effectually. 

Isf/fi-ea/ciotis-mess, 7. The quality of being eflica- 

_ cious; efficacy, 

Lif’ fi-ea-¢y,n. [Lat. eficacia, from efficax ; Pr., Pg., 
& It. eficacia. Sp. eficacia, O. Fr. efficaise, N. Fr. 
eficacité, from Lat. eficacitas.] Power to produce 
effects; production of the effect intended; as, the 
efficacy of medicine in counteracting disease; the 
efficacy of prayer. ‘‘ Of noxious efficacy.” Milton. 

Syn.— Virtue; force; energy. 
EXf-fi/ciem¢e (ef-fish/ens), [Lat. efficientia, 
HEi-fi’cien-cy (ef-fish/en-sy), from eficiens.] 
1. The quality of being efficient or producing ef- 
fects; a causing to be or exist; effectual agency. 
The manner of this divine efficiency being far above us. 
Hooker, 
2. Power of producing the effect intended; active, 
competent, energy or force. 

Ef-fi/cient (ef-fish/ent), a. [Fr. efficient, Lat. eff- 
ciens, p. pr. of efficere. See EFFECT, v.t.] Causing 
effects ; producing results; actively operative; not 
inactive, slack, or incapable; characterized by ener- 
getic and useful activity. ‘‘ The efficient cause is 
the working cause.” Wilson. 

Syn.— Effective; effectual; competent; able; capable. 

Ef-fi/cient, n. The agent or cause which produces, 
or causes to exist; a prime moyer. 

God... moveth mere natural agents as an efficient only. 
Hooker. 

Ef-fi’cient-ly, adv. With effect; effectively. 

Ef-fiér¢e’,v.¢. [Lat. ex, out, and Eng. fierce, q. v.] 
To make fierce or furious. [Obs.] Spenser. 

ee Ped a. Forming a resemblance; displaying 
inefiigy. [are.] 

Eftig/i-ate, v. t. [Lat. efigiare, efigiatwm, from 
effigies ; Fr. effigier, It. effigiare, Pr. efigiar. See 
Erricy.|] To form a like figure to; to make a true 
resemblance of; to image; hence, to adopt the ap- 
pearance of; to adapt. 

Efigiate and conform himself to those circumstances. 
ip. Taylor. 
Ef-fis/i-a'tion (ef-fij/1-a/shun), n. The act of form- 


n. 


ing in resemblance. Bailey. 
Eftis/i-és,n. [See infra.] The same as Erricy. 
Dryden. 


BEsf/fi-sy,n. [Lat. efigies, from effingere, to form, 
fashion, from ex, out, and jingere, to form, shape, 
devise; Fr. & It. efigie, Sp. efigie. See FrIen.] 

1. The image, likeness, or representation of any 
person or thing, whether a full figure, or a picture 
of the whole or a part; a likeness in sculpture, paint- 
ing, bass-relief, or drawing; an imitative figure; 
an image; a portrait. 

2. The print or impression upon a coin represent- 
ing the head of the prince by whom it was issued. 

To burn or hang in effigy, to burn or hang an image 
or picture of the person intended to be executed, dis- 
graced, or degraded. 


Efflas/i-tate, v.t. [Lat. eflagitare, efiagitatum, 
from ev, out, and flagitare, to demand urgently.] 
To demand earnestly. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

Ef-flate’, v. t. [Lat. efflare, eflatwm, to blow or 
breathe out, from ex and flare, to blow.] To fill 
with breath or air; to puffup. [Obds.] Wood. 

BHf-fla/tion,n. The act of filling with wind, or puff- 
ing out; the act of belching; also, a puff as of wind. 

_‘‘ A soft efiation of celestial fire.” Parnell. 

EXf/flo-rés¢e/ (&f/flo-rés’), v. i. [imp. & p. p. BFFLO- 
RESCED (-rést/); p. pr. & vb. nN. EFFLORESCING. | 
[Lat. efflorescere, from ex, out, and florescere, to 
begin to blossom, v. incho. from jlorere, to blossom, 
from los, a flower. ] 

1. (Chem.) To change over the surface, or through- 
out, to a whitish, mealy, or crystalline powder, from 
a gradual decomposition, on simple exposure to the 
air; as, Glauber’s salts, and many others, effioresce. 

2. To become covered with a whitish crust or 
light crystallization, from a slow chemical change 
between some of the ingredients of the matter coy- 
ered and an acid proceeding commonly from an ex- 
ternal source; as, the walls of limestone caverns 
sometimes efioresce with nitrate of lime in conse- 
quence of the action of nitric acid formed in the 

_ atmosphere. Dana. 

Kif/flo-rés/¢enge, [Fr. efflorescence, It. eflo- 

Mf/flo-rés’/cen-cy,§ rescenza.] 

1. (Bot.) The time of flowering; the season when 
a plant shows its first blossoms. 

2. (Med.) A redness of the skin; eruption, as 
in rash, measles, small-pox, scarlatina, &c. 

3. (Chem.) (a.) The formation of the whitish loose 
powder or crust on the surface of efflorescing bodies, 
as salts, &c. (b.) The powder or crust itself thus 
formed. 

Ef/flo-rés/¢ent, a. [Lat. effiorescens, p. pr. of 
efflorescere ; Fr. efflorescent.] 

1. Liable to effloresce on exposure; as, an effio- 
rescent salt. 

2. Covered with an efflorescence. 


nN. 
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Eif/flu-ence, ie [Fr. effence.]  - 
Hei’ flu-en-¢y, 1. A flowing out, or emanation, 
2. That which flows or issues from any body or 
substance; effluvium; issue; efflux. 
’ Bright efiuence of bright essence increate. _—_I/ilton. 
Ef/flu-ent, a. [Fr. eflwent, Lat. efluens, p. pr. of 
efflwere, to flow out, from ex and jflwere, to flow.] 
_ Flowing out. ‘“#jiwent beams.” Parnell. 
if/flu-ent, n. (Geog.) A stream that flows out of 
another stream or lake. Ogilvie. 
Ef-flii/vi-a-ble, a. Capable of being given off as 
an effluvium. [Rare.| ‘“Efiuviable matter.” Boyle. 
Effla/vi-al, «. Belonging to efiluvia. 
Ef-fla/vi-ate,v.i. To give forth effluvium, [2are.] 
“ An efluviating power.” = Boyle. 
Ef-fla/vi-tim, ».; pl. EY-FLU/VI-A. [Lat., from 
efiuere, to flow out; It. efluvio, Fr. efiwve. See 
supra. Subtile or invisible emanation; exhalation 
perceived by the sense of smell; especially, noisome 
or noxious exhalation; as, the eflwviwm from dis- 
eased or putrefying bodies. 
Ef/flux, n. [Lat. efluere, efluawm; It. eflusso.} 
1. The act or state of flowing out, or issuing forth ; 
ei flow; as, the eflwx of matter,from an 
~ ulcer. 
Itis then that the devout affections... are incessantly in 
efflux. . Taylor. 
2. That which flows out; emanation; effluence. 


“Light... efiwx divine.” Thomson. 
Ef-fliix’,v.i. To run, flow forth, or issue as an 
efflux; to pass away. [Obs, Boyle. 


Ef-fltix/ion (ef-fltik/shun), 2 

See supra.] 

1, The act of flowing out; effusion. 

2. That which flows out; effluvium; emanation. 
*€ Some light efiwxions from spirit to spirit.” Bacon. 

Ef-f0/di-ent, a. [Lat. effodiens, p. pr. of effodere, 
to dig out, from ex, and fodere, to dig.] Accustomed 
to dig. 

Hfforce’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EFFORCED (ef-forst/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EFFORCING.] [Fr. efforcer, L. Lat. 
eforciare, Lat. fortis, strong; Pr. esforsar, esforzar, 
Sp. esforzar, It. sforzare. Cf. Fr. and Eng. force. | 
To force; to strain; to struggle against; to exert 
with effort. [Obs.] ‘An efforced voice.” Spenser. 

Eff6rm/’, v.¢. [Lat. ex, out, and formare, to form; 
It. eformarve. See Form.] To fashion; to shape; 
to form. [Obs.] “forming their words within 

_ their lips.” Bp. Taylor. 

Ef/for-mia/tion, ». The act of giving shape or 
form. -[Obs.] Sir T. More. 

Ef/fort, n. [Fr. effort, Pr. esfort, Sp. esfuerzo, Pg. 
esfor¢o, It. sforzo, from Lat. fortis, strong. See 
EFrorce.] An exertion of strength or power, 
whether physical or mental; strenuous endeayor; 
laborious attempt; struggle directed to the accom- 
plishment of an object; exertion; as, an effort to 
scale a wall; an effort to excel. 

We prize the strongest effort of his power. Pope. 
Syn.—Endeavor; exertion; struggle; strain; strain- 
ing; attempt; trial; essay. See ENDEAVOR. 

Ef/fort-less, a. Making no effort. 

Ef-f6s/sion (ef-fSsh/un), n. [Lat. effossio, from 
effodere, to dig out, from ex, out, and fodere, to dig. | 
The act of digging out of the earth. ‘‘ The effossion 
of coins,” Arbuthnot. 

Ef-fran/chise (-friin/chiz), v.t. [Lat. ex, out, and 
irareehaes, q. v-} To invest with franchises or priy- 

eges. 

Ef-tray’ (-fra’/), v. t. [Fr. effrayer, Pr. esfreyar, 
esfreidar, from Lat. ex, out, and frigidus, cold, 
frosty, frigus, cold, a cold shudder produced by 
fear.] To frighten. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Ef-fray’a-ble,a. Frightful. [Obs.] Harvey. 

Ef/fre-na/tion,n. [Lat. efrenatio, from effrenare, 
to unbridle, from ex, out, and frenare, to bridle, 
Srenum, a bridle.] Unbridled rashness or license; 
unruliness. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

Ef-frént’, v.t. To give assurance to. [ Obs.] Browne. 

Ef-front/er-y (-friint/er-¥), n. [Fr. effronterie, from 
Lat. effrons, putting forth the forehead, i. e., bare- 
faced, shameless, from ex, out, forth, and frons, 
Jrontis, the forehead.] Impudence or boldness in 
confronting or transgressing the bounds of duty or 
decorum; assurance; sauciness; shamelessness. 

Corruption lost nothing of its effrontery. Bancroft. 
Syn.—Impudence; sauciness. See IMPUDENCE. 

Effront/it, a. [Fr. effronté.] Marked by impu- 
dence; barefaced. [Obs. and rare.] ‘His effrontit, 
shameless face.” Bp. Taylor. 

Hf-trént/G-otis-ly, adv. With effrontery ; con- 
temptuously. [Ods.] North. 

Ef-fiilge’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. EFFULGED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. EFFULGING.] [Lat. effulgere, from ex, out, 
and fulgere, to flash, shine.] To cause to shine, as 
with abundance of light; to radiate ; to beam.[ Rare. | 
“His eyes effulging a peculiar fire.” Thomson. 

Ef-ftilge’, v.i. To shine forth; to beam. 

Efttil’sencge, n. The state of being effulgent; ex- 
treme brilliancy; a flood of light; great luster or 
brightness; splendor. 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn. Beattie. 

EttilVsent, a. [Lat. effulgens, p. pr. of effulgere. 
See EFFULGE.] Diffusing a flood of light; shining; 
bright; splendid. ‘‘#fulgent rays of light.” Cowper. 

Ef-fil/Sent-ly, adv. In an effulgent, bright, or 
splendid manner, 


[From Lat. efiwere. 
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EFFUMABILITY 


Effi/ma-bil/i-ty, n. [Lat. effwmare, to emit 
smoke, from ez, out, and fwmare, to smoke, fume, 
fumus, smoke.} The capability of fiying off in fumes 
or vapor. Ss. . 2 Boyle. 

Lf-tame’, v. t. [Lat. efwmare, Fr. effwmer. Bee 
supra.] To breathe or puff out, as steam or vapor ; 
to emit. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Ettind’, v. ¢. (Lat. effundere, from ew, out, and 
fundere, to pour.] To pour out. [0ds.] More. 

Ki fiise’, v.¢t. (imp. & p. p. EFFUSED; p. pr. &vb. Ns 
EFFusING.|] [Lat. effundere, effusum. See supra. | 


To pour out, as a fluid; to spill; to shed. ‘* With 
gushing blood effused.” Milton. 
Ef-tise’, v.i. ‘lo emanate; to issue. Thomson, 


Ef-fuse’,a. (Lat. effusus, p. p. of effwndere.] 
1. Poured out freely; profuse. 
[Obs.] ‘So should our joy be 
very effuse.” Barrow. 
2. Disposed to pour outfreely ; 
dissipated; extravagant. [Obs.] 
Bp, Richardson, 
| 3. (Bot.) Spreading loosely, es- 
pecially on one side; as, an ef- 
Suse inflorescence. Loudon. 
4. (Conch.) Having the lips 
separated by a groove ;— said of shells. 

Ef-tiise’, n. Effusion; loss; waste. [Obs.] ‘‘ Much 
effuse of blood.” Shak. 

Ef-fti/sion (ft/zhun), n. [Lat. efusio, from effun- 
dere; Fr, effusion, It. effusione.] 

\ 1. The act of pouring out; as, effusion of water, 
of blood, of grace, of words, and the like, 

To save the effusion of my people’s blood. 

2. That which is poured out. 
Wash me with that precious effusion, and I shall be whiter 
than snow. King Charles. 
3. Liberal donation. [0bs.] “That liberal effu- 
sion of all that they had.” Hammond. 
4. (Pathol.) (a.) The escape of a fluid out of its 

- natural vessel into another part. (b.) The secretion 
of fluids from the vessels, as of lymph or serum, 
on different surfaces. Hoblyn. 

Ef-fa/sive, a. Pouring out; pouring forth largely. 
‘Washed with the effusive wave.” Pope. 

Ef-f0/sive-ly, adv. In an effusive manner. 

Wffi/sive-mess, n. State of being poured forth. 

Eft, n. [A-S. efete, allied to Gr. dois, a serpent, 
snake.| (Zodl.) A saurian reptile, the Lacerta seps 
of Linnzeus; a salamander or newt, especially the 
common smooth newt. 

Eft, adv. [A-S. eft, again, back, after, afterward, 
from dif, af, of, of, from.] Soon after; again; soon; 
quickly. [Ods.] 

I wold never eft comen into the snare. 

EXft-soons’/, adv. 


Effuse Branch. 


Dryden. 


Spenser. 
ie eft, q. V., and sones, sona, 


soon. See Soon.] Soon afterward; in a short] 
time. [0bs.] 


The champion stout eftsoons dismounted. Spenser. 
aEaee, interj. [Probably a euphemistic corruption 
of the oath ‘by God.” See §35.] An exclamation 

_ expressing exultation or surprise. 

i/ger,n. 1. Animpetuous flood. See HAGRE. 

2. (Bot.) A tulip appearing early in bloom. 

H-Z@'ri-d, n. (Zodl.) A genus of brachyural decap- 
odous crustaceans. 

j-Séxr/mi-miate,n. [Lat. egerminare, egerminatum, 
from ¢é, out, and germinare. See GERMINATE.] To 
put forth buds; to begin to grow; to germinate. 

[ Obs.] Cockeram. 
E-gést’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EGESTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

EGESTING.] [Lat. egerere, egestum, from e, out, and 

gerere, to carry.] To cast or throw out; to void, as 

excrement. 

B-&€s/tion (ejést/yun), ». [Lat. egestio.] The act 

_of voiding digested matter at the natural vent. Hale. 

Ege, m. [A-S. dg, Icel. egg, Sw. digg, Dan. dg, 

. H. Ger. agi, et, N. H. Ger. & D. ei, Ir. ugh, 

Gael. wbh, Lat. ovwm, Gr. adv.) 

Aan spheroidal body formed in the female of ani- 
mal species, containing the germ of a new individual 
of the species, within a shell or firm membrane. 

02> The shell also contains more or less of yolk, and 
within the yolk what is called the germinal vesicle, or 
germ-cell. Part of the yolk (or all, when there is but 
little, as in the mammals) is used in the first steps of 
development, and the rest, along with the white, if any 
exists, in the subsequent growth of the embryo. The 
membrane enveloping the yolk is the vitelZine membrane. 

The germinal vesicle has its nwcleal spot, or germinal 

dot. In a later stage the egg contains the embryo in a 

state of development. i 
2. Any thing resembling an egg in form. 

Ligg. and anchor (Arch.), an egg-shaped ornament, al- 
ternating with another in the form of a dart, used to en- 
rich the ovyolo;—called also egg and dart, and egg and 
tongue. Ogilvie.— Egg-development, the process of the 
development of an egg, the study of which pertains to 

the science of embryology. — ELgg-state, the condition of 

an egg; the earliest stage of a species while it is yet in 
the egg, either before vevmination has commenced, or be- 
fore the embryo is fi: developed. Carpenter. 

Beg, vt. (imp. & p. p. EGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. EGG- 
ING.] [See Epcu, v.¢.] To urge on; to instigate; 
to incite; to edge. ” 

ee They egged him forward still not to spare the nobility. Worth. 


Egeg/-bird, n. (Ornith.) A species of web-footed 
birds; Hydrochitidon Juliginosum ; aspecies of tern. 
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Egg/-eup, n. A cup used to hold an egg at the table. 
Bgeg’er,n. 1. One who gathers eggs; an eggler. 
3. One who excites. Sherwood. 

Egg’er-y,n. A place where eggs are deposited or 
kept; anest of eggs. [are.] 

Egg/-glass,n. 1. A small glass for holding an egg 
at the table. 

2. A small sand-glass, running about three min- 

_ utes, for regulating the boiling of eggs. 

Egg’/hot, n. A kind of posset made of eggs, bran- 

_dy, sugar, and ale. Cy Lamb. 

KEgg/ler,n. One who collects, or deals in, eggs. 

Egg-nég’, n. <A drink consisting of eggs beaten 
up with sugar, milk, and wine or spirits. 

Bge!-plint, n. (Bot.) A plant allied to the tomato, 
and bearing a large, smooth fruit, shaped somewhat 
like an egg, used in cookery. It is the Solanwm 

_ melongend. Loudon. 

Egegl-shéll, ». The shell or covering of an egg. 

E-gi-lop/ic-al, a. [See AcaiLors.] (Jed.) (a.) Per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, an egilops. (b.) 
Affected with segilops; having a tumor in the corner 

_of the eye. 

Ke/si-lops, n. See ANGILOPS. 

E-gland/i-lose’, te [Lat. e, out, and glandulo- 

-gland/ii-lotis, sus. See GLANDULOUS.] Des- 

_titute of glands. ; 

BKWglan-tine (-tin, 07 -tin) (Synop., § 130), 2. [Fr. 
€glantine, for aiglantine, Pr. aiglentina, from O, 
Fr. aiglent, Pr. aguilen, brier, hip-tree, from Fr. 
aiguille, Pr. aguilha, needle, with suffix -ent; Lat, 
as if aculentus, prickly, from acus, a needle or pin.] 
(Bot.) A species of rose; the sweet-brier (Rosa 
rubiginosa). 

(> “ Milton has distinguished the swect-brier and the 
eglantine. 

Through the sweet-brier, or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine. D Allegro, v. 47. 
Eyglantine has sometimes been erroneously taken for the 
honeysuckle, and it seems more than probable that Mil- 
ton so understood it, by his calling it ‘twisted.’ If not, 
he must have meant the wild rose.” Nares. 

E-gldm/er-ate, v.t. [imp.& p.p. EGLOMERATED ; 
p.pr. & vb. n. Ee Eee [Lat. e, out, and 
glomerare, glomeratum. See GLOMERATE.] To 

_ unwind, as a thread from a ball, 

Kg’ma, n. <A corruption of enigma;— used by 
Shakespeare. 

W-go/ie-al, a. 

K/go-ism, 7. 
egoismo. | 

1. (Philos.) The doctrine of a supposed sect of the 
disciples of Descartes and G. J. Fichte, who refer 
the elements of all knowledge to the phenomena of 
personal existence ; subjective idealism. 

2. An excessive love of self; the habit of referring 

all things to one’s self, and of judging of every thing 
by its relation to one’s interests or importance; 

_ egotism. 

H/go-ist, n. 


Pertaining to egoism. [Zare.] Hare. 
[Fr. égoisme, from Lat. ego, I; It. 


[Fr. égoiste. See supra.] A follower 


_of Descartes or Fichte; one given to egoism. [ Obs.] | 


ki/go-istie, 
K/go-ist/ie-al, 
_tistic. 
H/go-ist/ie-al-ly, adv. In an egoistic manner. 
E-g0/i-ty, n. Personality ; individuality. [2.] Swift. 
/go-mism, n. Egoism. [fare.] “The kind of 
skepticism called egomism.” Baxter. 
E-goph/o-ny, n. [Gr. aiZ, alyés, goat, and dwrf, 


a. Pertaining to egoism; addicted 


to, or manifesting, egoism; ego- 


voice.] (Med.) The sound of a patient’s voice re- | 


sembling the bleating of a goat, heard on applying 
the ear to the chest in certain diseases within its 
_ cavity, as in pleurisy with effusion. 
H/go-théism,n. [Gr. éyd,I, and deés, God.] The 
deification of self; the substitution of self for the 
_ Deity, as an object of love and honor. 
K/go-tigsm (Synop., § 130), m. [See Eaoism.] The 
practice of too frequently using the word J; hence, 
a speaking or writing much of one’s self; self-praise ; 
selfcommendation; the act or practice of magnify- 
ing one’s self, or making one’s self of importance, 
His excessive egotism, which filled all objects with as 
aZzliutt. 
Syn.—Ecorism, SELF-CONCEIT, VANITY. Self-con- 
ceitis an overweening opinion of one’s talents and capabil- 
ities ; egotismis the acting out of self-conceit, or self-impor- 
tance, in words and exterior conduct; vanity is inflation 
of mind arising from the idea of being thought highly 
of by others. ‘A self-conceited man sees by intuition 
what another learns by experience and observation; he 
knows in a day what others want years to acquire; he 
learns of himself what others are contented to get by 
means of instruction.” ‘The egotistical man makes 
himself the darling theme of contemplation; he admires 
and loves himself to that degree that he can talk of noth- 
ing else.” ‘‘ Vanity shows itself by its eagerness to 
_catch the notice of others.” Crabb. 
Ki’ go-tist, n. [See Ecorst.] One who repeats the 
word J very frequently in conversation or writing; 
one who speaks much of himself, or magnifies his 
_own achievements. 
Ii go-tist/ie, nae Addicted to, or manifesting, 
E/g0-tist/ie-al, § egotism. 
Syn.—Conceited; vain; self-important; opinionated. 
KY go-tist/ie-al-ly, adv. With egotism. 
E/2o0-tize, v.i. [imp. & p. p. EGOTIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. EGOTIZING.] [Fr. égoiser. See supra.] To 
talk or write much of one’s self; to make preten- 
sions to self-importance, Cowper. 





| B-grétte’,n. A tuft of feath- 


EIDOGRAPH 


BK-gré/siows (e-gré/jus) (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. 
egregtus, literally, separated or chosen from the 
herd, i. e., distinguished, excellent, from e, out of, 
and grex, gregis, herd; It. egregio.] Distinguished 
from common men or actions ; remarkable; extraor- 
dinary ; — now generally used in a bad or ironical 
sense; as, egregious exploits; an egregious prince ; 


egregious contempt; an egregious rascal. ‘‘Egre- 
gious murderer.” Shak. 


His [Wycliffe’s] egregious labors are not to be Eee 
ilton. 
Syn. — Extraordinary ; remarkable; monstrous ; enor- 
mous; precious. 

E-gré/siotis-ly, adv. Greatly ; enormously ; shame- 
fully; — usually joined with words having a bad 
sense; as, he is egregiously mistaken; they were 
egregiously cheated. 


E-gré/Siots-mess, n. The state of being egregious. 


Ee/gress, n. [Lat. egressus, from egredi, to go or 
come out, from e, out, and gradi, to step, walk, go; 
It. egresso.] 

1. The act of going out or leaving, or the power 
to leave; departure. ‘‘Embarred from all egress 
and regress.” ; Holland. 

Gates of burning adamant, 


Barred over us, prohibit all egress. Milton. 

2. (Asiron.) The passing off from the sun’s disk 
of an inferior planet, in a transit. 

E-gréss’,v.i. To go out; to depart; to leave. 
E-grés/siom (e-grésh/un), n. [Lat. egressio, from 
egredi; Pr. egressio, O. Sp. egresion.] The act of 
going out from any inclosure or place of confine- 
ment; escape; egress. [Jare.] B, Jonson. 
E-gréss/or, n. ie Lat. egredi.] One who 
_goes out. [lare. = 
E/gret,n. [See AIGRET.] 

1. (Ornith.) The lesser 
white heron, a bird of the 
genus Ardea,—an elegant 
fowl, with a white body, and 
a crest on the head. 

2. A heron’s feather. 

3. (Bot.) The fiying, feath- 
ery, or hairy crown of seeds, 
as the down of the thistle. 

4. (Zodl.) A kind of ape, 
the Simia Aygula of Linn. 





ers, diamonds, &c.; an orna- 
ment of ribbons. See <At- 

_GRETTE. 

Kg/ri-mo-ny, (50), 1. [Corrupted from agrimo- 
ny.| (Bot) <A plant of the genus Agrimonia; the 
herb agrimony. [0bs.] 

2. (Lat, @grimonia, sorrow.] Sickness of the 
mind; sadness; sorrow. [Obds.] Cockeram. 
EK/ezri-ot,n. (Fr. aigriote, agriote, aigriette, griotte, 

from aigre, sour, Pr. agre, Lat. acer, Cf. EAGER. ] 

_A kind of sour cherry. Bacon. 

K/gvri-tude, n. ([Lat. egritudo, from @ger, sick.] 
Sorrow of the mind; sometimes, sickness of the 
body. [Obs.] ‘‘ The cure of egritudes.” Sir T. Elyot. 

E-syp/tiam (e-jip/shan), a. [Fr. ELgyptien, Lat. 
<Atgyptius, Gr. Atyirrios, from Fr. Lgypte, Lat. 
Atgyptus, Gr. Atyorros, Egypt.] (Geog.) Pertain- 
ing to Egypt, in Africa. 

E-gyp/tian, n. 1. (Geog.) A native or a natural 
ized inhabitant of Egypt. 

2. A gipsy;— sometimes so called because sup 
posed to have originated in Egypt. 

Lgyptian-bean (Bot.), the bean-like fruit of an aquatic 
plant (Welwmbiwm speciosum), somewhat resembling the 
water-lily. — Lgyptian-thorn (Bot.), a plant; the Acacta 
vera. 

BE/Sypt-dl/o-ger, One skilled in the antiqui- 

ii/gypt-d6l/o-gist, ties of Egypt. 

E-gypt/o-1dg’ie-al, a, Pertaining or devoted to 

_ Egyptology. 

H/gypt-ol/o-gy,n. [ Lgypt and Gr. Aéyos, discourse. ] 

1. The science of Egyptian antiquities. 

2. A treatise on Egyptian antiquities. 

Eh (a), interj, An expression of inquiry or slight 
surprise. 

EEh/lite (49), . (Min.) A mineral of a green color 
and pearly luster, consisting chiefly of the hydrous 
phosphate of copper. 

Eihe'1-e-té-a'’ce-e@ (-she-c), n. (Bot.) A natural or. 
der of plants, including the heliotrope. 

ii/der (i/der), ne x 

Hi/der-dtick, } (Sw. 
ejder, Dan. ederfugl, 
edderfugl, lecl.adur, 
didarfugl, Ger. eider- 
gans.] (Ornith.) A 
species of sea-duck 
(Somateria mollissi- 
mc), which breeds in 
remote BO TECH re- : 
gions, and produces < 3 a 
an uncommonly fine Eider-duck. 
down, which is an article of commerce. 

Ei/der-down, nn. [Sw. ejderdun, Dan. ederduun, 
Ger. eiderdaun, eiderdune, eiderdon, eider.| Down 
of the eider-duck, 


Little Egret (Ardea 
garzetta). 


nN. 











HY/do-gréph, n. [Gr. efdos, form, and ypapecy, to 
describe.] An instrument for copying drawings on 
the same or adifferent scale; a form of the panto- 


graph. 
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EIDOLON 


JEt-do'lom, n. oes eldwAov, image, from eldos, that 
which is seen; form; shape.] An image or repre- 
sentation; a form; phantom; apparition. W. Scott. 

Ei/douw-ra/ni-on, n. [Gr. eidos, form, and odpavior, 
heayen.] A representation of the heavens. 

BKigh (a), interj. An expression of sudden delight 


or of surprise. 
Kight (at), . Anislandinariver; an ait. [Obs.] 
Kight (at), a ([A-8. eahta, dhta, ehta, O. Sax. 
ahto, O. Fries. achta, Goth. ahtau, Icel. atta, Sw. 
atta, Dan. aatte, otte, O. H. Ger. ahtd, M. H. Ger. 
ahte, N. H. Ger. & D. acht, Lat. octo, Gr. 6x7, Lith. 
aszttini, Sky. aschtan, aschtau, Tr. & Gael. achd, W. 
wyth, Corn. eath, Armor. eich, eiz.] Twice four in 
number; as, eight years, 
Eight (at), n. 1. The number greater by a unit 
than seven; the sum of four and four. 
2. A symbol representing eight units, as 8 or viii. 
Hight/een (A/teen), a. [A-S. eahtatyne, Ger. acht- 
zehn.] Twice nine innumber; as, eighteen pounds. 
BKight/een, n. 1. The number greater by a unit 
than seventeen; the sum of ten and eight. | 
2. A symbol representing eighteen units, as 18 
or xviii. 
Hight-een’-m0o, a. & n. See OCTODECIMO. 
EKight/eenth (a’teenth), a. [A-S. eahtateodha.] 
1. Next in order after the seventeenth. 
2. Consisting of one of eighteen equal parts into 
which any thing is divided. a: 
Eight/eenth, n. 1. The quotient of a unit divided 
by eighteen; one of eighteen equal parts. 
2. The eighth after the tenth. 
3. (Mus.) An interval comprising two octaves 
and a fourth. Moore. 
Hight/fold (at/fold), @ Eight times the number 
or quantity. 
Eighth (atth), a. [A-S. eahtodha, Goth. ahtuda.] 
1. Next in order after the seventh. 
2. Consisting of one of eight equai parts into 
which any thing is divided. 
Kighth (atth), m. 1. The quotient of a unit divided 
by eight; one of eight equal parts; an eighth part. 
2. (Mus.) The interval of an octave. 
Eighth note (Mus.), the eighth part of A e N p 
64a N 


a whole note, or semibreve; a quaver. 
Eighth Notes. 


EKighth/ly (atth/l¥), adv. In the 
eighth place. 
WHight/i-eth (a/ti-eth), a. [From eighty.] 
1. The next in order after the seventy-ninth. 
2. Consisting of one of cighty equal parts into 
which any thing is divided. 
Hight/i-eth, n. The quotient of a unit divided by 
eighty; one of eighty equal parts. 
KHight/seore (at/-), a. or n. 
hundred and sixty. 
* Kight/y (a/t¥), a [A-8. eahtatig, Goth. ahtau- 
tehund, Ger. achtzig.| Hight times ten ; fourscore. 
Kight/y,n. 1. The sum of eight times ten. 
2. A symbol representing cighty units, or ten 
eight times repeated, as 80 or Ixxx. 
Bigne (an), a ([O. Fr. aisne, ainsné, Pr. annatz, 
from Lat. ante natus, born before. ] 
1. Eldest ;— an epithet used in law to denote the 
eldest son; as, bastard eigne. Blackstone. 
2. Unalienable; entailed; belonging to the eldest 
son. [0Obs.] 
Hit/kon,n. ([Gr.eikdy, statue.] (Sculp.) A statue; 
_an image or effigy. 
Hild, n. [See Exp.] Age. [0bs.] ‘‘ From his ten- 
der eild.” Fairfax, 
Hi/ren-ireh, n. [Gr. eipfvn, peace, and adpywv, 
magistrate.] (Gr. <Antiq.) A magistrate whose 
_ duty it was to keep the peace. 
Wi/rie, n. A hawk or brood of hawks. See AERIE. 
_{Rare.] Browne. 
Hi/sel, n. oe aysel; A-S. aisil, eisil, from O. Fr. 
aisil, aissil, aizil, esil, from Lat. acetum. Cf, A-S. 
eced, O. Sax. ecid, Goth. akeit, Ger. essig, from Lat. 
acetum, vinegar, from acere, to be sour.] Vinegar; 
_verjuice,. [one d Sir. T. More. 
Hii’ ther (@ther, or i/ther. The former is the pronun- 
ciation given in nearly all the English dictionaries, 
and is still the prevailing one in the United States; 
the latter has of late become somewhat common in 
England. Analogy, however, as well as the best 
and most general usage, is decidedly in favor of 
é/ther), a. or pron. [A-S. dgdher, tighviidher, ahvii- 
dher, avdher, audher, from @, av, ever, and hviidher, 
whether; O. H. Ger. iowédar, M. HT. Ger. iewéder, 
N. H. Ger, jeder, D. ieder. See EAcuH and 
WHETHER. | 
1. One or the other ;— properly of two things, 
but sometimes used of a larger number; as, either 
of two oranges or of ten oranges. 


; Lepidus flatters both, 
Of both is flattered; but he neither loves, 


Nor either cares for him. Shak. 
2. Each of two; the one and the other, 
His flowing hair 
/ In curls on either cheek played. Dilton. 


On either side... was there the tree of life. Rev. xxii. 2. 
Kii/ther (ether, or i/ther), conj. Lither is always 
used as correlative to or, and precedes it, indicating 
the first of certain things, any one of which is true, 
is to be done, chosen, or the like, 


Lither he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, 
or peradventure he sleepeth. 1 Kings xviii. 27. 
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Hight times twenty; a | 
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E-jie/ii-late, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EJACULATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n., ESACULATING.] [Lat. ejaculari, ejacu- 
datum, from e, out, and jaculari, to throw the jave- 
lin, to hurl, dart, from jaculwm, javelin, dart, thing 
thrown, from jacere, to throw. } 

1. To throw out suddenly and swiftly, as if a 
dart; to shoot; to dart. [Obs.] ‘Its active rays 
ejaculated thence.” Blackmore. 

2. To throw out, as an exclamation; to utter by 
a brief and sudden impulse; as, to ejaculate a 
prayer. 

Ejae/ii-late, v, i. 
short and hasty exclamations. 
lating to himself.” 

Ejae/i-la/tion, n. 


To utter ejaculations; to make 
[Rare.] ‘ Ejacu- 

W. Scott. 
{Fr. Gaculation, It. ejacula- 


zione. 

1. ‘the act of throwing or darting out with a sud- 
den force and rapid flight. [Obs.] “ An ejaculation 
- - . Of the eye.” Bacon. 

2. The uttering of a short, sudden exclamation or 
prayer, or the exclamation or prayer uttered. 

In your dressing, let there be ejaculations fitted to the sev- 
eral actions of dressing. Bp. YVaylor. 

E-jae/ti-la-to-ry (50), a. [It. ejaculatorio.} 

1. Casting or throwing out; fitted to eject or 
throw out. 

2. Suddenly darted out; uttered in short sen- 
tences; as, an ejaculatory prayer or petition. 

3. Done suddenly; hasty. [Obs.] ‘‘Hjaculatory 
repentances,that take by fits and starts.” Lstrange. 

E-jéet’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. EJECTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
EJECTING. Lat. ejicere, ejectum, from e, out, and 
jacere, to throw. ] 

1. To throw out; to cast forth; to thrust out; to 
discharge; as, to eject a person from a room, 
“ Kyes ejecting flame.” Brooke. 

2. To drive away; to expel violently, or with 
shame or disgrace, as being unworthy or offensive; 
to dismiss; to banish; as, to eject a traitor from the 
country; to eject words from a language. 

3. To throw out, expel, or dismiss from an office ; 
to turn out; as, to eject a clergyman. 

4. To dispossess of ownership or occupancy, as 
of land, dwellings, and the like; as, to eject tenants 
from an estate. 

-jée/tion (e-jék/shun), n. [Lat. ejectio, fr. ejicere ; 
Fr. éection.] 

1. The act of ejecting or casting out; discharge; 
expulsion; evacuation, especially of excremen- 
titious matter. ‘‘ Vast ejection of ashes.” Hustace. 
“The ejection of a word.” Johnson. 

2. The state of being ejected or cast out; dis- 
possession; banishment. 

E-jéet/ment, 7. 1. A casting out; adispossession ; 
an expulsion; ejection; as, the ejectment of tenants 
from their homes. 

2. (Law.) A species of mixed action, which lies 
for the recovery of possession of real property, 
and damages and costs for the unlawful detention 
of it. Wharton. 

E-jéet/or, n. (Law.) One who ejects, or dispossesses 

_ another of his land. 

Lij/ti-la/tion, n. [Lat. ejulatio, from ejulare, to 
wail, lament; It. ejywlazione.] The act of loud ery- 
ing or wailing; a loud cry, expressive of grief or 
pain; mourning; lamentation. [Obs.] ‘Hjulations 

_in the pangs of death.” Philips. 

Kke, v.t. [imp. & p.p. EKED (eekt); p. pr. & vb. n. 
EKING.] [Also eek; A-S. eacan, O. Sax. ocan, Goth. 
aukan, oH. Ger. auhon, ouchon, O. Fries. aka, Icel. 
auka, Sw. ka, Dan. oge, Lat. augere, Gr. avzecv.] 

1. To increase; to enlarge; to lengthen; to ex- 
tend. ‘* To eke my pain.” Spenser. 

2. To add or supply what is deficient or scanty, 
by addition or substitution ; to enlarge; to lengthen; 
to prolong; — generally with owt; as, to eke out a 
scanty supply of one kind with some other; to eke 
out a piece of cloth. 

He eked out by his wits an income of barely fifty posnes. 
= Vacaulay. 
Ikke, adv. [A-S. edc, O. Sax. 6c, ac, O. Fries. ak, 

oke, Goth. & Icel. awk, O. H. Ger. ouh, M. H. Ger. 
ouch, N. H. Ger. auch, D. ook, Sw. och, Dan. og, 
derived from the preceding verb.] In addition; 
also; likewise. 


’Twill be prodigious hard to prove . 
That this is eXe the throne of love. Prior. 
Eke, n. Something added to another. [Rare.] 
“Clumsy ekes that may well be spared.” —- Geddes. 


ik/e-bér’ site (49), n. (Min.) A massive and some- 
what fibrous variety of scapolite. Dana. 
f’ela,n. Originally, the highest note in the scale of 
Guido ; hence, proverbially, any hyperbolical or 
extravagant saying. Moore. 
E-1ab/o-rate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ELABORATED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. ELABORATING.] [Lat. elaborare, ela- 
boratum, from e, out, and laborare, to labor, from 
labor, q.v.; Fr. élaborer, Sp. elaborar, It. elaborare.] 
1. To produce with labor. 
They in full joy elaborate a sigh. Young. 
2. To perfect with painstaking; to improve or 
refine by successive operations of nature or art; as, 
to elaborate a painting or a literary work. 
The sap is... still more elaborated as it circulates through 
the vessels of the plant. Arbuthnot. 
E-1ab/o-rate (45), a. [Lat. elaboratus, p. p. of ela- 
borare.) Wrought with labor; finished with great 








ELAPSE ~ 


care; studied; executed with exactness or pains- 
taking; as, an elaborate discourse ; an elaborate 
performance. 

Drawn to the life in each elaborate page. Waller. 

Syn.—Labored; prepared; studied; perfected; high- 
wrought. 

E-lab/’o-rate-ly, adv. With great labor or study; 
with nice regard to exactness. 

E-lab/o-rate-mess, n. The quality of being elab- 
orate or wrought with great labor. 

La cee n. [Lat. elaboratio, Fr. élabora- 
tion. 

1. The act or process of producing or refining with 
labor; the state of being so produced; refinement. 

2. (Physiol.) The natural process of formation or 
assimilation, performed by the living organs in 
animals and vegetables, by which something is pro- 
duced ; as, the elaboration of chyle, or sap, or 
tissues. Carpenter. 

E-laib/o-ra-tive, a. Serving or tending to elab- 
orate ; working out by successive processes and 
with care; constructing with labor and minute at- 
tention to details; developing and carefully finish- 
ing step by step. 

Elaborative faculty (Metaph.), the intellectual power 
of discerning relations and of viewing objects by means 
of, or in, relations; the understanding of the German 
philosophers ; the discursive faculty ; thought. 

E-lab/o-ra/tor, n. One who elaborates. 

E-lab/o-ra-to-ry, a. Tending to elaborate. [Rare.] 

E-lab/o-ra-to-ry,n. A laboratory. [Obs: 

He showed us divers rare plants, caves, and an elaboratory. 

Evelyn. 

Hi-le’is,n. [Gy. édaia, olive-tree.] (Bot.) A genus 
of palms, including the oil-palm. 

Ei-le'o-ear'pus, n. ([Gr. édaia, olive-tree, and 
xaprés, fruit. (Bot.) A genus of evergreen trees, 
the fruit-stones of which are sometimes used for 
making necklaces. 

Ei-lee/o-din'’dron, n. [Gr. éd\aia, olive-tree, and 
dévdpov, tree.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, including 
the olive and certain other trees producing a fruit 
resembling that of the olive. 

E-lze’/o-lite (49), n. [Fr. eléolithe, from Gr. #\atov, 
olive-oil, and AiSos, stone.] (Min.) <A variety of 
nepheline, presenting a greasy luster,and gray, gray- 
ish green, bluish, and reddish shades of color. Dana. 

E-la/i-date,n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the union 

_ of elaidic acid with a base. 

EM1a-idie, a. [Fr. élaidique. See infra.] Pertain- 
ing to, or derived from, oleic acid, or elaine, 

Llaidic acid (Chem.), a fatty acid obtained from oleic 
acid, by adding nitrous or hyponitrous acid. Gregory. 


E-1i/i-dime, n. [Fr. élaidine. See infra.] (Chem.) 
A fatty substance produced by the action of nitric 
acid upon certain oils, especially castor-oil. 

E-la/ime (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. élaine, from Gr. 
éNdivos, of the olive-tree, from é\aia, olive-tree, é\ar- 

_ ov, Olive-oil.}] The liquid principle of oils and fats. 

E/lai-dd/ie, a. (Gr. édacov, oil, and etdos, form.] 

—(Chem.) Derived from castor-oil; as, elaiodic acid. 

E/1ai-6m/e-ter, n. [Gr. @\ator, olive-oil, and pérpor, 
measure.] An instrument for detecting the adul- 

_teration of olive-oil. 

ki/lam-ite, n. A dweller in Elam, or ancient Persia. 

E-limp/ing,a. [See LAmp.] Shining. [Obs.] 

E-lange’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ELANCED (e-lanst’); 
p. pr. & vb. n. ELANCING. | ver élancer, Pr. eslan- 
sar, It. slanciare, from Fr. lancer, It. lanciare, to 
dart, throw; Late Lat. lanceare, to wield the lance 
from Fr. lance, It. lancia, Lat. lancea, a lance, q. v.] 
To throw as a lance; to hurl; to dart. [Rare.] 

While thy unerring hand elanced .. Prior. 


Efand, n. [D. eland, 
elk; Ger. elend, Pol. 
jelén, Russ.  olénj, 
Lith. ednis, stag, hart. ] 
(4001.) A species of 
antelope in South Af- 
rica (Oreas canna), 
ealled also Cape-ell, 
much prized for its 
flesh. Baird. 

Ei-la@/ nus, n. (Ornith.) 
A genus of birds of 
the kite kind, includ- 
ing the swallow-tailed 
hawk. 

K-la/o-lite (49), n. 

_(Min.) The same as ELOLITE. 

Kl/a-dp/ten, n. (Chem.) The liquid portion of a 
volatile oil. 

Hila’ phi-@,n. (Gr. dados, stag.] (Zodl.) A fam- 
ily of ruminant quadrupeds, including the musk- 
deer, stag, and giraffe. 

EVa-phine, a. (Zodl.) Pertaining to, or resembling, 
the stag. 

E-lzp/i-da/tion, n. [Lat. elapidare, to clear from 
stones, from e, out, and lapis, a stone.] A clearing 
away of stones. [Rare.] 

E-lapse’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. ELAPSED (e-lipst/); p. 
pr. & vb. n. BLAPSING.] [Lat. elabi, elapsus, from 
e, out, and dabi, to fall, slide.] To slide, slip, or glide 
by; to pass away silently, as time ;— used chiefly 
in reference to time. 

Eight days elapsed, at length a pilgrim came. 


- a dart, 
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 ELAPSION 


The act of elapsing. [/ure.] 

E-1a/que-ate (e-la/kwe-at), v.t. (imp. & p. p. ELA- 
QUEATED; p. pr. & vb. n. ELAQUEATING.] [Lat. 
elaqueare, elaqueatum, from e, out, and laqueare, to 
insnare, see [fe from laqueus, noose, snare.] To 


E-Lip/sion, n 


disentangle. [/are. 
E-lis/tie, a. [Fr. délastique, It. & Sp. elastico, N. 
Lat. elasticus, from Gr. éadvewy, to drive.] 

1. Springing back; having power to return to the 
form from which it is bent, extended, pressed, or dis- 
torted; having the inherent property of recovering 
its former figure, after any external pressure, which 
has altered that figure, is removed; rebounding; 
springy; flying back; as, a bow is elastic ; the air 
is elastic ; vapors are elastic. 

Capable of being drawn out by force like a piece of elastic 
gun, and by its own elasticity returning, when the force is 
removed, to its former position. Paley. 


2. Readily returning to a previous state or condi- 


tion, after being depressed or overtaxed; having | 


power to sustain shocks or trials without abiding 
detriment; as, elastic spirits ; an edastic constitution, 
The herds are elastic with health. Landor. 
Elastic curve (Geom.), the curve made by an elastic fila- 
ment or lamina, fixed horizontally at one end and loaded 
at the other. — Elastic fluids, those which have the prop- 
erty of expanding in all directions on the removal of ex- 
ternal pressure, as the air, gases, vapors. — Llastic tissue 
(Anat.), the tissue upon the presence of which the elas- 
ticity of any portion of the body depends. It is of a yel- 
lowish hue, very resistant to chemical agents, and usually 
composed of cylindrical, branching fibers. 

E-las/tie-al, a. Elastic; springy. [Obs.’ “ Hlastical 
power.” Bentley. 

E-las/tie-al-ly, adv. In an elastic manner; by an 

_ elastic power; with a spring. 

E/as-ti¢g/i-tty, n. [Fr. clasticité, It. elasticita, Sp. 
elasticidad. | 

1. The quality of being elastic; the inherent 
roperty in bodies by which they recover their 
ormer figure or dimensions, after the removal of 

external pressure or altering force ; springiness; re- 
bound; as, the elasticity of caoutchouc, or of the air. 

2. Power of resistance to, or recovery from, de- 

pression or overwork. 

B-las/tie-mess, n. The quality of being elastic; 
elasticity. : 

E-late’, a. (Lat. elatus, p. p. of efferre. See infra.] 

1. Lifted up; raised; elevated. ‘* With upper lip 

elate.” kenton. 
And sovereign law, that state’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes, elate, 
Sits empress. Sir W. Jones. 

2. Having the spirits raised by success, or hope of 

success; flushed or exalted with confidence; elated. 
“Of mind elate.” Pope. 

Syn.—Puffed up ; proud ; lofty; haughty; swelling; 

exalted. 

E-late’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ELATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ELATING.] [Lat. efferre, elatwm, to bring or carry 
out, to raise, from e, for ex, out, and serre, latum, 
to bear, carry. ] 

1. To raise; to exalt. [fare.] ‘‘By the potent 
sun elated high.” Thomson. 
2. To exalt the spirit of; to fill with confidence or 
exultation; to elevate or flush with success; to puff 
up; tomake proud. ‘‘ Foolishly elated by spiritual 
pride.” Warburton. 

B-lat/ed-ly, adv. With clation. 

-1at/ed-ness,n. The state of being elated; ela- 
tion. 

E-1at/er, n. 

Hta-ter, n. 
drive. 

1. (Bot.) An elastic spiral filament for dispersing 
the spores, as in some liverworts. Henslow,. 

2. (Zodl.) A kind of beetle that has the power of 
giving asudden leap, by a quick movement of the 
articulation between the abdomen and thorax. 
Watirvli-de, n. pl. [See ELATER.] (Zodl.) A 
family of coleopterous insects, having the power of 
making a sudden leap; spring-beetles. 

E-lat/er-ime, ». (Chem.) The active principle of 
elaterium. It is very bitter and a violent purgative. 

E-lat/exr-ite (49), n. (Min.) An elastic mineral res- 
in, of a blaekish-brown color, subtranslucent, and 
occurring in soft, flexible masses ; — called also min- 
eral caoutchouc, and elastic bitumen. Dana. 
jb a-telyvé-ttme, rn. [Lat., Gr. é\arjpov (sc. dappa- 
cov), from é\arfjptos, driving, from éd\arnp, driver, 
from é\abvew, to drive.} A cathartic substance 
deposited from the very acrid juice of the Momor- 
dica elaterium, or wild cucumber. Brande. 
HVa-téxr/y, n. (Gr. édarecpa, f. of édarfp, driver. 
See supra.] Acting force or elasticity; as, the ela- 
tery of the air. [Obs.] Ray. 

ElVa-tine, n. (Bot.) A genus of aquatic plants; 
water-pepper; water-wort. 

E-la/tion, n. [| Lat. elatio, from efferre. See ELATE. ] 
An inflation or elevation of mind, self-esteem, vani- 
ty, or pride, resulting from success, ‘‘ Vain elation 
of mind.” Atterbury. 

EV bow, n. [A-S. elboga, elnboga, elneboga, from eln, 
an ell, originally like Lat. ulna, the fore part of the 
arm, fore-arm, and boga, bow; L. Ger. ellebage, D. 
elleboog, N. H. Ger. ellbogen, ellenbogen, O. H. Ger. 
ellinbogo, elinpogo, Icel. albogi, olbogi, Dan. albue, 
Scot. elbock, elbuck. Of. ALNAGE.] 

1. The outer angle made by the bend of the arm; 


One who, or that which, elates. 
[Gr. éAarfjp, driver, from édadvecy, to 
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the joint connecting the arm and fore-arm. ‘Her 
arms to the elbows naked.” RL. Gloucester. 

2. Any flexure or angle, especially if obtuse, as 
of a wall, building, and the like; a sudden turn or 
bend, as in a river or sea-coast; also an angular or 
jointed part of any structure, as the raised arm of 
a chair or sofa; —used also in compounds of an 
thing shaped or moving like the elbow; as, an e- 
bow-joint. 

3. (pl.) (Arch.) The upright sides which flank 
any paneled work, as in windows below the shut- 
ters, &c, Gwilt, 

To be at the elbow, to be very near; to be by the side; 
to be at hand.— Zo be up to the elbow, to be wholly 
occupied or absorbed. — Elbow-grease, energetic appli- 
cation of force in manual labor; vigorous and continued 

_ labor. [Low.] 

Elbow, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ELBOWED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. ELBOWING.] ‘lo push with the elbow, as when 
one passes another or pushes by him. 

He'll elbow out his neighbors. Dryden. 

EV bow, v.i. 1. To jut into an angle; to project; 
to bend. 

2. To push rudely along; to jostle. ‘ Purse- 
proud, elbowing insolence.” Grainger. 
W/bow-=chair, n. A chair with arms to support 
the elbows; an arm-chair. 

wl’ bOw=room, 7. Room to extend the elbows on 
each side; hence, freedom from confinement; room 
for motion or action. Shak. 

El-ea’ja, n. (Bot.) An Arabian tree (Trichilia 
emetica), the fruit of which is emetic, and also some- 
times employed in the composition of ointment for 
the cure of the itch. 

El -¢é@/sa-ite, n. {From Elcesai, the leader of the 
sect.] (Jccl.) One of a sect of Asiatic Gnostics 
who appeared in the time of the Emperor Trajan. 

Bld, n. Ler eld, tild, yld, yldo, ildu, old age, from 
ald, eald, old. See OLD.] 

1. Age; especially, old age. [Mare.] 

Great nature, ever young, yet full of eld. Spenser. 

2. Old people. [Obs.] ‘‘ They count him of the 
green-haired eld.” Chapman. 


3. Old times; former days; antiquity. [are.] 
“Astrologers and men of eld,” Longfellow. 
Eld, v.t. To make old or ancient. [Obs.] “Time, 
_ that eldeth all things.” Chaucer. 


Eld/er, a. [A-8. ildra, yldra,m., tildre, yldre, f., 
the comparative degree of ald, eald, old. See OLD.) 
Older; having lived a longer time; more advanced 
in age; senior; prior, as in origin; —opposed to 
younger. 

The elder shall serve the younger. Gen. xxv. 23. 
1. One who is older; a superior in age; 

1 Tim. v..1. 


Elder, n. 

a senior. 

2. An ancestor; a predecessor. 

Carry your head as your elders have done before you. 

DP Estrange. 

3. A person who, on account of his age, occupies 
the office of ruler or judge; hence, a person occupy- 
ing any oflice appropriate to such as have the expe- 
rience and dignity which age confers; as, the elders 
of Israel; the elders of the synagogue; the elders in 
the apostolic church. In the modern Presbyterian 
churches, e/ders are oflicers, who, with the pastors 
or ministers, compose the church sessions, with au- 
thority to inspect and regulate matters of religion 
and discipline. In some churches, pastors or cler- 
gymen are called elders, or eevee 

Eld/er, n. [A-S. ellarn, Prov. Ger. holder, O. H. 
Ger. holder, holdir, holantar, holuntar, M. H. Ger. 
holter, holenter, holunter, N. H. Ger. holunder, 
from O. H. Ger. hol, N. H. Ger. hohl, hollow, and 
tar, equivalent to Eng. tree; Dan. hyld, hyldetrée, 
Sw. hyll, hylletri.] (Bot.) A genus of plants (Sam- 
bucus) having broad umbels of white flowers, and 
dark-red berries. The common North American 
species is S. Canadensis. 

Eld/erly, a. Somewhat old; advanced beyond 
middle age; bordering on old age; as, elderly people. 

Eld/erm,a. Made of elder. [Obs.] 

He would discharge us as boys do e/dern guns. Marston. 

Eld/’er-ship, n. 1. The state of being older; sen- 
iority. ‘‘ Paternity and eldership.” Raleigh. 

2. The office of an elder;— used also, collective- 
ly, for a body of elders. 

El/der-wort (-wiirt), 2. (Bot.) A plant; dane-wort 

_or wall-wort. 

Eld/est, a. [A-S. ildest, yldest, superlative of ald, 
eald, old.] Idest; most advanced in age; having 
many years;—usually applied to persons; as, the 

_ eldest son. 

Eld/ing, n. [A-S. Glan, to kindle, dling, a burning, 
dled, fire, él, al, flame, Icel. edida, to make fire, elldr, 
fire, Dan. ild.] Fuel. [Prov. Eng. Grose. 

El Do-ra’do, or El Do-rii/do. [Sp., i. e., the 
golden region, from el, the, and dorado, gilt, p. p. 
of dorare, to gild.] A fabulous region in the inte- 
rior of South America, supposed to surpass all oth- 
ers in the richness of its productions, especially 
gold, gems, &c.; hence, any country, especially an 
imaginary one, abounding in gold, or other precious 
products of nature. 

Eldritch, a. [Scotch.] Hideous; ghastly ; wild; de- 
moniacal; as, an eldritch shriek; an eldritch laugh. 

_[Obs.] [Written also eldrich.] 

Ele-at/ie, a. [Lat. eleaticus.] Belonging to a cer- 








ELECTOR 


tain sect of philosophers, so called from Elea, or 
Velia, a town on the western coast of Lower Italy ; 

_as, the Hleutic sect of philosophy. 

Ai/le-atfie, n. One holding to the Eleatic philosophy. 

EVe-eam-pane’, n. (Fr. énule- 
campane, It., Sp., & Pg. enula 
campand, N. Lat. inula campa- 
na, from Lat. inuwla helenium, 
Gr. édévvov, It. Enola, alla, and 
L. Lat. & It. campana, a bell; 
Ger. glockenwurz, i. e., dell- 
wort. According to Pliny, this 
plant was called heleniwm, as 
having sprung from the tears of 
Helen.) 

1. (Got.) A plant, the Inula 
Heleniwm, whose root has a 
pungent taste, and was formerly 
of much repute as a stomachic. 

2. A sweetmeat made from 
the root of the plant. Fill. 

E-léet/, v.t. 





Elecampane. 


[imp. & p. p. ELECTED; p. pr. & vb, n. 
ELECTING.] [Lat. eligere, electum, from e, out, and 
legere, to gather, to choose; It. eleggere, Pg. eleger, 
Pr. & Sp. elegir, Fr. élire.] 

1. To pick out; to select from among a number; 
to make choice of; to fix upon by preference; to 


choose; to prefer, ‘‘The deputy elected by the 
Lord.” Shak. 

2. To select or take for an office or employment; 
to choose from among a number; to select by vote; 
as, to elect a representative, a president, or gov- 
ernor. 

3. (Theol.) To designate, choose, or select, as an 
object of mercy or fayor. 

Syn. — To choose ; prefer; select ; appoint. 
CHOOSE. 

E-léet’, a. [Lat. electus, p. p. of eligere.] 

1. Chosen; taken by preference from among two 
or more. ‘Colors quaint elect.” Spenser. 

2. (Theol.) Chosen as the object of mercy or di- 
vine favor; set apart to eternal life. 

3. Chosen, but not inaugurated, consecrated, or 
invested with office ; as, bishop elect ; emperor 
elect ; governor or mayor elect. 

E-léet’, m. 1. One chosen or set apart. 

Behold my servant, whom I uphold; mine elect, in whom 
my soul delighteth. fsa. xiii. 1. 

2. (pl.) Those who are chosen or separated for 
salvation. 

Shall not God avenge his own elcet? Luke xviii. 7. 
E-léet/ant, n. [Lat. electans, p. pr. of electare, to 
choose, select, v. intens. of eligere.]| One who has 
the power of choosing; an elector. ‘Free elect- 


See 


ant.” , Tucker. 
E-lée/ta-ry,n. A kind of medicine ;—the same as 
ELECTUARY. [JLare.] Walker. 


E-léet/i-cism, n. The system of selecting doctrines 
and opinions from other systems; eclecticism. 

E-lée/tion, n. [Lat. electio, from eligere; Fr. élec- 
tion, Pr. electio, election, Sp. eleccion, It. elezione.] 

1. The act of choosing; choice; the act of select- 
ing one or more from others. 

2. The act of choosing a person to fill an office or 
employment, by any manifestation of preference, as 
by ballot, uplifted hands, or viva voce ; as, the elec- 
tion of a president or a mayor. 

Corruption in elections is the great enemy of freedom. 

J. Adams. 

3. Power of choosing or selecting’ free will; lib- 
erty to choose or act. ‘‘ By his own election led to 
abl ?? Daniel. 

4. Careful or discriminating choice; discernment. 
To use men with much difference and election is good. Bacon. 

5. (Theol.) Divine choice; predetermination of 
individuals as objects of mercy and salvation. 

There isaremnant according to the election of grace. Rom.xi.5. 

6. Those who are elected. 

The election hath obtained it. Rom. xi. 7. 
E-lée/tion-eer’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. ELECTION- 
EERED; p. pr. & vb. nN. ELECTIONEERING.] To make 
interest for a candidate at an election; to use arts 
for securing the election of a candidate. ‘‘A master 
of the whole art of electioneering.” Macaulay. 
E-lé¢/tion-eer’er, n. One who electioneers. 
E-léet/ive, a. [Fr. électif, Pr. electiu, Sp. & Pg. 
electivo, It. elettivo.] 

1. Exerting the power of choice; making selec- 
tion; as, an elective act. 

2. Pertaining to, or consisting in, choice, or right 
of choosing. ‘‘ The independent use of their elect- 
ive franchise.” Bancroft. 

3. Dependent on choice; bestowed or passing by 
election; as, an elective office. 

Kings of Rome were at first elective;...for such are the 
conditions of an elective kingdom. Dryden. 

Elective affinity, or attraction (Chem.), a tendency to 
unite with certain things rather than with others. 

E-léet/ive-ly, adv. By choice; with preference of 
one to another. 

E-léet/or,. ([Lat., from eligere; Fr. électeur, Sp. 
elector, It. elettore.] 

1. One who elects, or has the right of choice; a 
person who is entitled to take part in an election, or 
to give his vote in favor of a candidate for office. 

2. Hence, specifically, a person legally qualified 
to yote, in any country. 
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ELECTORAL 


3. One of the princes of Germany formerly en- 
titled to choose the emperor, or king. 

tee The Llector of Hesse-Cassel is now the only 
prince bearing the title. 

4. One of the persons chosen, by vote of the peo- 
ple in the United States, to elect a president and 
vice-president. 

B-léet/or-al, a. [Fr. électoral, Sp. electoral, It. 
elettorale, from elector, q. v.] Pertaining to, or con- 
sisting of, electors; as, an electoral college. 

E-léet/or-al/i-ty,n. Electorate. [Rare.] Wotton. 

E-léet/or-ate, n. [Fr. électorat, Sp. electorado, It. 
elettorato. | ' 

1. The dignity of an elector; electorship. 

2. The territory of an elector in the German 


empire. se 
D-léet/or-ess, n. Electress. ‘The electoress of 
_ Brunswick.” Burnet. 


Ei/lee-td/vi-al, a. Pertaining to an clector or an 
election; electoral; as, an electorial college. Burke, 

E-léet/or-ship, n. The office of an elector. 

E-lée/tre,)n. [Fr. électre, Pr. electre, Sp. electro 

E-lée/ter, § It. elettro, Lat. electrwm, Gr. ijexT pov. 
[ Obs.] 

1. Amber. See ELECTRUM. 

_ 2. A compound or mixed metal of an amber color. 

E/lee-trép/e-ter, n. [Gr. i\sxrpov, amber, and 
tpérewy, to turn.] An instrument used for the pur- 
pose of changing the direction of electric currents. 

E-léet/ress,n. (Fr. électrice, Sp. electriz, It. elet- 
trice.] The wife or widow of an elector in the 
German empire. , 

E-lée/trie, a. [Fr. électrique, Sp. electrico, It. 

E-lée/trie-al, elettrico, from Lat. electrwin.]} 

1. Pertaining to electricity; as, electric power or 
virtue. 

2. Occasioned by, or derived from, electricity ; as, 
electric effects; an electric spark. 

3. Containing electricity; as, an electric jar. 

4. Capable of occasioning electrical phenomena; 
as, an electrical machine or substance, 

Electric clock. (a.) A time-keeper moved or controlled 
by electricity or electro-magnetism. (6.) An astronom- 
ical clock connected with an electro-magnetic register. 
See ELECTRO-CHRONOGRAPH. — Electric current, a cur- 
rent or stream of electricity traversing a closed circuit 
formed of conducting substances, or passing by means of 
conductors from one body to another which is in a differ- 
ent electrical state. — Zlectric eel ({chth.), a fish or eel of 
the genus Gymnotus (G. electricus), from two to five feet 
in length, capable of giving a violent electric shock. — 
Electric telegraph. Sce TELEGRAPH. 

E-lée/trie, n. A non-conductor of electricity em- 
ployed to excite or accumulate the electric fluid, 
as amber, glass, resin, &c. 

i-lée/trie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of electricity, 
or by means of it. 

Ii-lé e/trie-al-mess, 1. 

_ing electrical. [Rare.] 

E/lee-tri’cian (-trish/un), n. A person who studies 

_ electricity ; one versed in the science of electricity. 

Elee-tri¢/i-ty, n. [Fr. életricité, Sp. electricidad, 
It. elettricita, from Lat. electrum, Gr. #\exT pov ;—so 
named as being produced by the friction of amber.] 

1. A power in nature, often styled the electric 
Jluid, exhibiting itself when in disturbed equilibri- 
um or in activity by a circuit movement, the fact of 
direction in which involves polarity, or opposition 
of properties in opposite directions; also, by attrac- 
tion for many substances, by a law involving attrac- 
zion between surfaces of unlike polarity, and repwi- 
sion between those of like; by exhibiting accumu- 
lated polar tension when the circuit is broken; and 
by producing heat, light, concussion, and often 
chemical changes when the circuit passes between 
the poles or through any imperfectly conducting 
substance or space. It is evolved in any disturbance 
of molecular equilibrium, whether from a chemical, 
physical, or mechanical cause. 

j=” Electricity is manifested under the following dif- 
ferent forms: (a.) Frictional or common electricity, in 
which the disturbance is produced by friction, as of glass, 
amber, &c. (b.) Voltaic or galvanic electricity, in which 
the disturbing cause is chemical decomposition by means 
of a galvanic battery. (c.) Thermotic electricity, in 
which the disturbing cause is heat (attended probably 
with some chemical action). It is developed by uniting 
two pieces of unlike metals in a bar, and heating the bar 
unequally. (d.) ‘That produced by evaporation and con- 
densation, and even by variations and expansions of a 
gas. (@.) Atmospheric electricity, which is any condition 
of electrical disturbance in the atmosphere or clouds, and 
is due to some or all of the above-mentioned causes. 
(f.) Magnetic electricity, which is developed by bodies in 
the magnetic condition. A spiral circulation of galvanic 
or ordinary electricity round a bar of metal, renders the 
bar magnetic. (g.) Positive electricity, which is the cur- 
rent that passes off from the positive pole or anode of a 
battery ;— called also vitreous electricity. (h.) Negative 
electricity, which is the current that passes from the neg- 
ative pole or cathode ; — called also resinous electricity. 

/ 2. The science which unfolds the phenomena and 
laws of the electric fluid. 

-lée/tri-fi/a-ble, a. [From electrify.] Capable of 
receiving electricity, or of being charged with it. 

E-lée/tri-fi-ea’/tion, n. The act of electrifying, or 
state of being charged with electricity. 

E-lée/tri-fy, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ELECTRIFIED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ELECTRIFYING.] [From Lat. electrum and 
Sacere, to make. ] 


The state or quality of be- 
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1. To communicate electricity to; to charge with 
electricity ; as, to electrify a jar. ‘ 

2. To cause electricity to pass through; to affect 
by electricity; to give an electric shock to; as, to 
electrify a limb, or the body. 

3. To excite suddenly; to give a sudden shock 
to; to surprise, especially by means of something 
pleasing or inspiriting; as, the whole assembly was 
electrified. 

E-lée/trisy, v.i. 

E-lée’trime (-trin), a. 
trum. | 

1. Belonging to, or made of, amber. 

2. Made of electrum, an alloy used by the ancients. 

E-lée/tri-za/tion, n. [Fr. ¢lectrisation, Sp. elec- 
trizacion.] The act of electrizing. 

E-lée/trize, v.t. [imp.& p.p. ELECTRIZED; Pp. pr. 
&vb.n. ELECTRIZING.] [Fr. électriser, Sp. electri- 
zar, It. elettrizzare.| To electrify. king. Cyc. 

K-lée/triz-er, n. ne who, or that which, clec- 
trizes; especially, a form of electrical apparatus 
used for the application of electricity in med- 
icine. 

E-lée/tro=bi-6V/o0-gist, n. 
biology. 

E-lée/tro-bi-6Vo-gy, n. [Lat. electrwm, Gr. iex- 
tpov, amber (for electricity), and Eng. biology, q. v.] 

1. That phase of mesmerism or animal magnetism 
in which the actions, feelings, &c., of a person in the 
mesmeric condition are controlled, or supposed to be 
controlled, by the will of the operator. Thompson. 

2. The science which treats of the electrical cur- 
rents developed in living organisms. 

E-lée/tro-ehém/ie-al, a. Pertaining to electro- 
chemistry. Ure, 

E-lée/trvo-chém/is-try, n. That science which 
treats of the agency of electricity in effecting chem- 
ical changes. 

E-lée/tro-chrén/o-graph,n. [Lat. electrum, Gr. 
Hdexrpov, and Eng. chronograph, q. v.} An instru- 
ment for accurately noting time, consisting of an 
electro-magnetic register connected with a clock, by 
means of which the seconds of the clock are spaced 
off in a series of marks on the moying surface of the 
register, and record-marks made in this series of sec- 
ond-marks of any observations at the instants they 
occur. Itis used in astronomical observatories, to 
note transits and similar phenomena. 

E-lée/tro-chrén/o-griph/ie, a. Belonging to the 
electro-chronograph, or recorded by the aid of it. 

E-lée/troéde, n. [Fr. clectrode, from Lat. electrum, 
Gr. #Aexrpov, amber (for electricity), and 6édos, a 
way, path.] Either of the so-called poles of the 
voltaic circle. 

E-lée/tro-dy-mam/ie, a. [Lat. electrum, Gr. jdex- 
Tpov, amber (for electricity), and dévapes, power, 6v- 
vacsat, to be able.] Pertaining to the movements or 
force of electric or galvanic currents; dependent on 
electric force. 

E-lée/tro-dy-nam/ies, n. sing. 1. The phenom- 
ena of electricity in motion. 

2. The branch of science which treats of the 
properties of electric currents. [See Note under 
MATHEMATICS. } 

E-lée/tro-en-grav/ing, n. The act or process of 
engraving by means of electricity. 

E-lée’tro-gild/img, n. The process of gilding 
copper, &c., by means of voltaic electricity. 

B-lée/tro-gilt, a. Gilded by means of voltaic elec- 

_tricity. 

E/lee-trél/o-gy, a. [Gr. idexrpov, amber (for elec- 
tricity), and Adyos, discourse.} That branch of 
physical science which treats of the phenomena of 

_ electricity and its properties. 

E/lee-troly-sis, n. [Lat. electrum, Gr. ij\exrpov, 
amber (for electricity), and Adors, a loosing, dissolv- 
ing, from Ade, to loose, dissolve.] The act or pro- 
cess of chemical decomposition, by the action of 
electricity, or galvanism. 

E-lé¢’tro-lyte, n. [Fr. électrolyte, from Lat. elec- 
trum, Gy. i)Aexrpov, and dvrés, dissoluble.] A com- 
pound decomposable, or subjected to decomposi- 
tion, by an electric current. 

E-lée/trol¥tie, a. [Fr. dlectrolytique.] Pertain- 
ing to electrolysis. 

E-lée/tro-lyz/a-ble, a. Capable of being electro- 
lyzed, or decomposed by an electrie current. 

E-iée/tro1y¥-zi/tion, n, The act or process of 
electrolyzing; decomposition by means of an elec- 
tric current. 

E-lée/trol¥ze, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ELECTROLYZED ; 
p. pr. & vb.n, ELECTROLYZING.] [Fr. électrolyser, 
from Lat. electrum, Gr. ij\extpov, amber, and doe, to 
loose, dissolve.] To decompose by the direct action 
of electricity or galvanism. Faraday. 

E-ée’/tro-mig/met, n. A mass of soft iron, usu- 
ally in the form of a bar, rendered temporarily mag- 
netic by being placed within a coil of wire through 
which a current of electricity is passing. 

E-lée/tro-mag-nét/ie, a. Designating what per- 
tains to magnetism, as connected with electricity, or 
affected by it; as, electro-magnetic phenomena. 

H-lée/tro-mig/netism, n. That science which 
treats of the development of magnetism by means 
of voltaic electricity, and of the properties or actions 
of the currents evolved. Nichol. 

E-lée/tro-mét/alLltiir/gZy, n. The act of deposit- 
ing metals, held in solution, as silver, gold, copper, 


To become electric. 
[Lat. electrinus, from elec- 


One versed in electro- 





ELECTRO-VITAL 


&c., on prepared surfaces, through the agency of 
voltaic electricity or galvanism, answering the pur- 
poses of plating, and also of giving exact impres- 

_sions of coins, medals, &c. 

Ilee-trom/e-ter, n. 
electrum, GY. ijkexrpov, amber (for electricity), 
and pérpov, meastre,] . 

1. An instrument for measuring the quantity or 
intensity of electricity. 

2. An instrument which indicates the presence of 
electricity ; — usually called an electroscope. 

E-lée/tro-mét/rie-al, a. ([Fr. électrométrique.] 
Pertaining to an electrometer; made by an elec- 
trometer; as, an electrometrical experiment. 

E-lé¢e’/tro-m6/tion, n. The motion of electricity 
or galyanism, or its passage from one metal to 
another in a voltaic circuit; mechanical action pro- 
duced by means of electricity. 

E-lée/tro-=m60/tive, a. Producing electro-motion; 
producing mechanical effects by means of electrici- 
ty; as, electro-motive power. 

E-lée/tro-m0/tor, n. [Fr. électromoteur.] A 
mover of the electric fluid; a piece of apparatus for 
generating a current of electricity. 

E-lée/tron, n. [Gr. i\extpoy.] Amber; also, the 
alloy called electrum. Coxe. 

E-lé¢/tro-még/a-tive, a, Having the property of 
being attracted by an electro-positive body, or a 
tendency to pass to the positive pole in electrolysis. 

E-lée’/tro-nég/a-tive, n. A body which passes to 

_the positive pole in electrolysis. 

Eitee-triph/o-rvits, n.; pl. E/LE€-TROPH' O-RI, 
[Fr. électrophore, from Lat. electrum, Gr. hexrpov, 
amber (for electricity), and gopés, bearing, from 
épew, to bear.) An instrument for exciting elec- 
tricity, and repeating the charge indefinitely by in- 
duction, consisting of a flat, smooth cake of resin, 
as an electric, upon which is placed a corresponding 
plate of metal, with an insulating handle as con- 
ductor. Brande. 

E-lée'tro-=phYys/i-o-1é$/ie-al, a. Pertaining to 
electrical results produced through physiological 
agencies, or by change of action in a living being. 

E-lée/tro-phy¥s/i-6l/o-gy, n. Electric results pro- 
duced through physiological agencies. 

E-lée/tro-plate, v. ¢. To plate or cover with a 
coating of metal by means of electrolysis. 

E-lée’tro-plat/er, 1. One who practices electro- 
plating. 

E-lée/tro=-pG/lar, a. Positively electrified at one 
end, or on one surface, and negatively at the other; 
— said of a conductor. 

E-lé¢/tro-p6s/i-tive, a. Of such a nature rela- 
tively to some other associated body or bodies, as 
to tend to the negative pole of a voltaic battery, 
while the associated body tends to the positive pole; 
— the converse or correlative of electro-negative. 

(tar> An element that is e/ectro-positive in one com- 
pound may be e/ectro-negative in another, and vice versa. 

E-lé¢/tro=-pd6s/i-tive, n. A body which passes to 
the negative pole in electrolysis. 

E-lée/tro-punet-ii-ra/tion, )n. (Surg.) The act 

E-lée/tro-piinet/ir-ing, of inserting two 
or more needles in the body, and connecting them 
with the poles of a galvanic apparatus. 

E-lée/tro-sedpe, n. [Fr. délectroscope, from Lat. 
electrum, Gy. #j\extpov, amber (for electricity), and 
oxonés, spying, from oxéxrecSat, to look carefully, 
to spy.] An instrument for detecting changes in 
the electric state of bodies, or the species of elec- 
tricity present, as by means of pith-balls, &e.; an 
electrometer. 

B-lée/tro-stitfies, n. sing. That branch of science 
which treats of statical electricity. [See Note under 
MATHEMATICS. | 

B-lée/tro-télVe-graph/ie, a. Pertaining to the 
electric telegraph, or by means cf it. 

E-lée/tro-thtr/man-¢y, n. That branch of elec- 
trical science which treats of the effect of an electric 
current upon the temperature of a conductor, or 
part of a circuit composed of two different metals, 

E-lée/tro-tint, n. A style of etching by means of 
galvanism. A picture is drawn on a metallic plate 
with some material which resists the fluids of a bat- 
tery ; so that, in electrotyping, the parts not covered 
by the varnish, &c., receive a deposition of metal, 
and produce the required copy in intaglio. 

E-lée/tro-ténfie, a. Of, or pertaining to, electrical 
tension ; — said of the peculiar latent state of a con- 
ducting body during its exposure to the action of an 
electric current. 

E-lée/tro-type, n. [From Lat. electrum, Gr. #\ex- 
tpov, amber (for electricity), and rézos, an impres- 
sion, from rizrecy, to strike.] A copy or stereotype 
taken by electrotypy, or the process by which this 
is effected. 

E-lée/tro-type, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ELECTROTYPED 
(e-lék/tro-tipt); p. pr. & vb. n. ELECTROTYPING. ] 
To stereotype or take copies of by electrotypy. 

E-lée/tro-typ/er, n. One who practices electro- 


typy. 
LE lée'tro-t¥prie, a. Pertaining to, or effected by 
means of, electrotypy. E 
E-lée’tro-typ/y, 1. The process of copying metals, 
engravings, &c., and of making stereotype plates 
by means of electric deposition. 
E-lée/tro-vi'tal, a. Derived from, or dependent 
upon, vital processes ; — said of certain electric cur- 
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[Fr. électrométre, from Lat. 


a ————— 


Ei-lée! treme, n. 


E-léet/t-ary, 2. 


EVee-mds/y-na-ri-ly, adv. 


“ ELECTRUM 


rents supposed by some physiologists to circulate 
in the nerves of animals. 
{Lat., from Gr. #\exrpov.] 

j. Amber. See ELEcTER. 

2. An alloy of gold and silver, of an amber color, 
used by the ancients. 

{Late Lat. electuarium, electa- 
rium, from Gr. éx\eckrév, ExAstyya, Lat. ecligma, a 
medicine that is licked away, i. e., melts in the 
mouth, from Gr, éxdeixerv, to lick up, from éx, out, 
and Agfxetv, to lick; Fr. électwaire, Sp. electuario, 
O. Fr. lectuaire, Pr. lectoari, lactoari, O. Sp. lectu- 
ario, It. lattuaro, lattwario, lattovaro.) (Med.) A 
medicine composed of powders, or other ingre- 
dients, incorporated with some conserve, honey, or 
sirup; a confection. 

In an cleemosynary 
manner; by charity ; ete 
WVee-mds/ymary, a. [L. Lat. eleemosynarius, 
from eleemosyna, alms, Gr. éXenpocivn, pity, mercy, 
alms, from é\ejuwv, compassionate, from éAcety, to 
pity, €Xeos, pity.] 

1. Relating to charity, alms, or alms-giving; in- 
tended for the distribution of charity; as, an elee- 
mosynary corporation. 

2. Given in charity or alms; founded by charity; 
as, an eleemosynary hospital or college. ‘‘Hleemos- 
ynary cares.” Boyle, 

3. Supported by charity; as, eleemosynary poor. 


El/ee-m6s/y-ma-ry, n. One who subsists on char- 


EL e-gance 
El’e-gan-cy, 


ity; a dependent. South. 
n. (Lat. elegantia, from elegans ; Fr. 
élégance, Sp. elegancia, It. eleganza.] 
1. The state or quality of being elegant; beauty 


. as resulting from the complete absence of that 


which deforms or impresses unpleasantly; grace 
given by art or practice ; refinement ; — said of man- 
ners, language, style, form, architecture, and the 
like. ‘* That grace that elegance affords.” Drayton. 
2. That which is elegant; that which pleases by 
its nicety, symmetry, purity, or beauty. ‘The 
beautiful wildness of nature, without the nicer ele- 
gancies of art.” Spectator. 
Syn.—Exrcance, Grace. Zlegance implies some- 
thing of a select style of beauty, which is usually pro- 
duced by art, skill, or training; as, elegance of manners, 
eomposition, handwriting, &c. ; elegant furniture; an 
elegant house, &c. Grace, as the term is here used, re- 
fers to bodily movements, and is a lower order of beauty. 
It may be a natural gift; thus, the manners of a peasant- 
girl may be graceful, but can hardly be called elegant. 


These, choicely culled, and elegantly arranged, 


Shall form a garland for Narcissa’s tomb. Young. 
Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In all her gestures dignity and love. Milton. 


EsV/e-gant, a. [Lat. elegans, for elegens, from eli- 


gere, to pick out, choose, select; Fr. dlégant, Sp. & 
It. elegante. See ELEcT.] 

1. Pleasing by acquired or imparted grace and 
beauty; possessed of unusual and impressive at- 
tractions; exciting admiration and approbation by 
symmetry, completeness, freedom from blemish, 
and the like; nice; graceful; as, elegant manners; 
elegant style of composition; an elegant speaker; 
an elegant structure; elegant furniture. ‘ A dili- 
gent cultivation of elegant literature.” Prescott. 

2. Exercising a nice choice; sensible to beauty; 
discriminating with justice and practiced tact; as, 
elegant taste. 

Syn.— Beautiful; polished; graceful; refined; hand- 
some. 


EVe-gant-ly, adv. In a manner to please; with 


elegance; with due symmetry; richly. 


E-l@/éi-ae, or El/e-Si/ae (117) (Synop., § 130), a. 


-1é’Si-ae, or 
EVe-&Vae-al, a, 


Late Lat. elegiacus, from elegia, Gr, éXeyetos, Fr. 
clégiaque. See ELEGY.] 

. Belonging to elegy, or written in elegiacs; 
plaintive ; expressing sorrow or lamentation; as, an 
elegiac lay; elegiac strains. -‘‘Hlegiac griefs, and 
songs of love.” E. B. Browning. 

2. Used in elegies; as, elegiac verse; the elegiac 
distich or couplet, consisting of a dactylic hexam- 
eter and pentameter, 

Ve-&i/ae, n. Elegiac verse. Warton. 
Pertaining to elegy; elegiac. 


E-1é/Si-ast, or EVe-i/ast, 1. One who composes 


EVe-gi-dg/ra-pher, n. 


EiVe-gist, n. A writer of clegies. 
EE-T2' F%E, n. 


EVe-gy, n. 


elegies. ‘ The great fault of these elegiasts.” 
Goldsmith. 
A writer of elegies; an 
_ elegist. 
Warton. 
{Lat., third person singular of elegi, 
erfect tense of eligerc, to choose, from e, out, and 
legere, to gather, choose. See Exrctr.] (Lav.) A 
judicial writ of execution, by which a defendant's 
goods are appraised and delivered to the plaintiff, 
and, if not sufficient to satisfy the debt, all of his 
lands are delivered, to be held till the debt is paid by 
the rents and profits, or until the defendant’s interest 
has expired. Formerly but one moiety of the de- 
fendant’s lands was delivered to the plaintiff. This 
writ is still in use in some of the U. 8. Wharton. 
Lat. elegia, Gr. é\eyeia, sing., and éd¢- 
ysta, pl. of édcyetov, a distich consisting of a hex- 
ameter and a pentameter, the meter of the elegy, 
properly, neut. of éAeyetos, elegiac, from éAgyos, a 
song of mourning, a lament, from é @ déyetv, to cry 
woe! woe!] A mournful or plaintive poem; a fu- 


EVe-ment, n. 





_ erudition.” 
iil/e-men-tal/i-ty, n. 


¥il/e-men-tiar/i-ty, [ Obs.] 
El/e-mén/ta-ri-mess, 


EVe-mént/a-ry (44), a. 
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nereal song; a poem or a song expressive of sor- 
row and lamentation. 

Elegy is the form of poetry natural to the reflective mind. 
It may treat of any subject, but it must treat of no subject for 
itself, but always and exclusively with reference to the poet 
himself. : Coleridge. 
Fr. élément, Pr. element, Sp., Pg., 
& It. elemento, Lat. elementum; Armor. elfenn, ele- 
ment, elven, spark of fire, W. elven, elv, element, 
elvydd, element, earth, land.] 

1. One of the simplest or essential parts or prin- 
ciples of which any thing consists, or upon which 
the constitution or fundamental powers of any thing 
are based. 

2. One of the ultimate, undecomposable constit- 
uents of any kind of matter; as, oxygen and hydro- 
gen are the elements of water. 

3. One of the ultimate parts which are variously 
combined in any thing; as, letters are the elements 
of written language; also, a simple portion of that 
which is complex, 

4. One of the essential ingredients of any mix- 
ture; as, quartz, feldspar, and mica are the elements 
of granite. 

5. (a.) One out of several parts combined in a 
system or aggregation, when each is of the nature 
of the whole; as, asingle cell is an element of the 
honey-comb. (b.) (Anat.) One of the smallest natu- 
yal divisions of the organism, as a blood corpuscle, 
a muscular fiber, or an epithelial cell. 

6. (Math.) An infinitesimal part of any thing of 
the same nature as the entire magnitude considered; 
as, in a solid of revolution an element is the infini- 
tesimal portion between two planes which are at 
right angles with the axis of revolution, and sepa- 
rated an indefinitely small distance. In the cal- 
culus, element is sometimes used as synonymous 
with a differential. 

7. One of the necessary data or values upon which 
a system of calculations depends, or general conclu- 
sions are based; as, the elements of a planet’s orbit. 

8. One of the fundamental sources of activity, or 
moving causes, in nature or life, ‘‘ Passions are the 
elements of life.” Pope. 

9. (pl.) The simplest or fundamental principles of 
any system in philosophy, science, or art; rudi- 
ments; as, the elements of geometry, or of music. 

10. (pl.) Any outline or sketch, regarded as con- 
taining the fundamental ideas or features of the 
thing in question; as, the e/ements of a plan. 

11. That which ancient philosophy supposed to 
be simple and undecomposable; as, the four so- 
called elements, air, earth, water, and fire; whence 
it is said, water is the proper elemené of fishes, the 
airis the element of birds; hence, the state or sphere 
natural to any thing, or suited for its existence. 

They show that they are out of their element. Baker, 

12. The air; the atmosphere. [Obs. and rare.] 

The element itself, till seven years’ heat, 
Shall not behold her face at ample view. Shak. 

13. (pl.) The whole material composing the world. 

The elements shall melt with fervent heat. 2 Peter iii. 10. 


14. (pl.) (Zecl.) The bread and wine used in the 


_ eucharist. 
KVe-ment,v.t. 1. To compound of elements or first 


principles. [Obs.] ‘‘Hlemented bodies.” Boyle. 
2. To constitute; to make up as a first principle. 


EVe-mént/al, a. [Pr., Sp., & Pg. elemental, It. 


elementale. | 

1. Pertaining to the elements, first principles and 
primary ingredients, or to the four supposed ele- 

ments of the material world. 
All subsists by e/emental strife. Pope. 
2. Pertaining to rudiments or first principles ; ru- 
dimentary; elementary. ‘‘ The elemental rules of 
Cawthorne. 
The condition of being com- 
posed of elements, or a thing so composed; combi- 
_hation of ingredients. [Zfare.] Whitlock. 


KVe-mént/aL-ly, adv. According to elements; Ht- 


erally ; as the words, ‘‘ Take, eat; this ismy body; ” 
elementally understood, 
EiVe-meéent/ar,a. Elementary. [Obs.] Skelton. 
The state of being 


nN. 

elementary; original 
_simplicity; uncompounded state. 
[Lat. elementarius, from 
elementum ; Kr. élémentaire, It. elementario. } 

1. Having only one principle or constituent part; 
consisting of a single element; simple; uncombined ; 
uncompounded; primarily constituent; as, an ele- 
mentary substance; elementary particles. 

2. Pertaining to the elements, rudiments, or first 
principles of any thing; initial; rudimental; as, an 
elementary treatise or disquisition. 

3. Treating of elements or first principles of a 
science or art; hence, introductory in a course of 
study or remarks; as, an elementury writer. 

ol/e-men-ta/tiom, ”. Instruction in the elements 
or first principles. [Bare , 

Wve-mi, n. ([Fr. élémi, It. elemi, Sp. elemi; of 
American or Oriental origin.] .A concrete resinous 
substance produced by several allied species of 
trees, chiefly in the tropics, among which are Amy- 
ris elemifera and A.(balsamodendron) zeilonica. It 
is used in ointments and plasters, and also in the 
manufacture of varnish. 








ELEVATE 


EV/e-mine, n. (Chem.) The crystallized and puri- 
fied resin of elemi. 

E-léneh/ (e-lénk/) (Synop., § 130), n. [Lat. elenchus, 
Gr. idsyxos, from édéyxeww, to convict, confute, 
prove; O. Fr. élenche.] (Logic.) (a.) That part of 
an argument on which its conclusiveness depends; 
that which convinces or refutes an antagonist; the 
refutation of an antagonist by argument. (0.) A 
vicious and fallacious argument adapted to deceive ; 
a sophism. 

Hi-léneh'’us,n. [See supra.] Same as ELENCH. 

K-léneh/ie-al, a. Pertaining to an elench. 


E-léneh/ie-al-ly, adv. By means of an elench. 
To dispute. [OUs.] 
Serving to confute. 


B. Jonson, 
[ Obs.] 
Wilkins, 


E-léneh/ize, v. 7. 
E-léneh/tie-al, a. 
EXVe-phant, vn. 
[Lat. elephan- 
tus, elephas, Gr. 
éXégus, _ either 
from Skr. ib- 
has, with the 
Semitic article 
al, el, prefixed, 
or from Semitic £ 
Aleph hindi, In- 
dian bull. Cf. 
Lat. bos Lucas, = 
Lucanian _ ox, 
the old Latin 
name of the ele- 
phant; A-8. elp, 







Elephant (Zlephas Africanus.) 


ylp.) 

1. (Zo6l.) A 
quadruped of 
the. tribe of 


pachyderms, of 
two living spe- f 
cies, Llephas |X 
Indicus and E.\\ 
Africanus,char- \\ 
acterized by a } 
proboscis or 
trunk, and two 
large ivorytusks 
proceeding from 
the extremity of © 
the upper jaw, 
and curving up- — 
wards. They Elephant ( Elephas Indicus.) 
are among the largest quadrupeds now existing. 
___&. Ivory; the tusk of the elephant. [ Obs.] Dryden. 
iiVe-phant-ap/ple, n. (Bot.) A tree (Feronia 
elephantum), growing in India, and producing a 
_ fruit somewhat resembling the orange. 
Ii)’e-phant-bee/tle, n. (Zntom.) A large beetle 
of the Scaraba@us tribe (Goliathus giganteus, and G. 
cacicus), found in Guinea. 
Ml/e-phan/ti-ae, a. (Med.) Affected with clephan- 
tiasis; resembling or pertaining to clephantiasis. 
Wl/e-phan-tVa-sis, n. [Lat. & Gr., from édédas, 
elephant, so called from its likeness to the elephant’s 
hide.] (d/ed.) Any one of several distinct diseases 
of the skin, all of which are attended with either 
_ destruction or deformity of the part affected. 
EVe-phan/tine, a. [Lat. elephantinus, Gr. é\epav- 
Tivos, Fr. éléphantin. 

1. Pertaining to the elephant; huge; resembling 
an elephant; hence, huge, immense; as, of elephan- 
tine proportions. 

2. (Antiqg.) An appellation given to certain books 
in which the Romans registered the transactions of 
the senate, magistrates, emperors, and generals ; — 
so called, perhaps, as being made of ivory. 

Elephantine epoch (Geol.), that in which there was a 
preponderance of large pachyderms. Mantell. 


ElV/e-phan-toid/, [Gr. trepavroetdis, fr. édé- 

El/e-phan-toid/al, gas, elephant, and eidos, 
form.] Resembling an elephant in appearance or 
form; elephant-like. 

El’e-phant’s-foot, n. (Bot.) (a.) A tropical plant 
of several species of the genus Hlephantopus ; — re- 
ceiving its name from some resemblance between 
the radical leaves and an elephant’s foot. (b.) A 
species of the genus Testudinaria (T. eliphantipes), 
of the Cape of Good Hope ; — called also Hottentot’s 
bread. Its shortened and thickened stem is thought 
to resemble an elephant’s foot. 

Elephant paper, drawing paper, of the largest size, be- 
ing twenty-eight inches by twenty-three. 

Bl/eii-sin/i-an,a. [Lat. Eleusinius, Gr. édevatvi0s.] 
Pertaining to Eleusis, in Greece, or to secret rites 
in honor of Ceres, there celebrated; as, Hleusinian 
mysteries or festivals. 

{Ve-vate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ELEVATED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. ELEVATING. | [es elevare, elevatum, from 
e, out, and levare, to lift up, raise, from levis, light 
in weight; It. elevare, Sp. elevar, Fr. élever.] 

1. To bring up from a lower place; to lift toa 
higher place; to raise; to exalt; to lift up; as, to 
elevate a weight, a flag-staff, &c. 

2. To raise toa higher station; to promote; as, 
to elevate to an office or to a high social position. 

3. To raise or animate; to cheer; as, to elevate 
the spirits, or the mind. 

4. To exalt; to ennoble; to dignify; as, to elevate 
the character. 

5. To raise to a higher pitch, or to a greater de- 








a. 
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ELEVATE 


gree of loudness; — said of sounds; as, to elevate 
the voice. 

6. To intoxicate in a slight degree; to render 
tipsy. 

The elevated cavaliers sent for two tubs of merry stingo. 

W. Scott. 

7. To lighten; to lessen by detraction; to take 
from; to diminish. ‘‘ Endeavor to elevate or lessen 
the thing.” Bp. Taylor. 

Syn.—To exalt; erect; lift up; elate; cheer; flush; 
excite; animate. 

El/e-vate, a. [Lat. elevatus, p. p. of elevare. See 
supra.|] Elevated; raised aloft. A Milton. 

Ele-va'tion, n. [Lat. elevatio, Fr. élevation, Pr. 
elevacio, Sp. elevacion, It. elevazione.] 

1. The act of raising from a lower place to a 
higher ; — said of material things, persons, the char- 
acter, the voice, and the like; as, the elevation of 
grain or goods; elevation to a throne; elevation of 
mind, thoughts, or ideas; elevation of voice. 

2. The condition of being lifted or elevated; ex- 
altation. ‘Degrees of elevation above us.” Locke. 

His style ... wanted a little elevation. Wotton. 

3. That which is raised up or elevated; an ele- 
vated place or station; as, an elevation of the 
ground; a hill. ui . 

4. (Astron.) The distance of a celestial object 
above the horizon, or the arc of a vertical circle in- 
tercepted between it and the horizon; altitude; as, 
the elevation of the pole, or of a star. 

5. (Dialing.) The angle which the style makes 
with the substylar line. 

6. (Gunnery.) The angle which the line of direc- 
tion of a cannon or mortar, or the axis of the hollow 
cylinder, makes with the plane of the horizon. 

7. (Arch.) A geometrical projection, as of a ma- 
chine, building, or other object, on a plane perpen- 
dicular to the horizon. Gwilt. 

Elevation of the host (Rom. Cath. Church), that part 
of the mass in which the priest raises the host above his 
head for the people to adore. 


EVe-va/tor, n._ [Fr. élévateur, It. elevatore.] One 
who, or that which, raises, lifts, or exalts; as, (q.) 
A mechanical contrivance for lifting grain, &c., to an 
upper floor; also, a building containing one or more 
elevators. (b.) (Anat.) A muscle which serves to 
raise a part of the body, as the leg or the eye. Dun- 
glison. (c.) (Surg.) An instrument for raising a 

_ depressed portion of a bone. 

EBEVe-wa/to-ry, n. [Fr. élévatoire, It. elevatorio.] 
( Surg.) An elevator or instrument used for raising a 

_ depressed or fractured part of abone. Dwnglison. 

EVe-va/to-ry, a. Tending to raise, or haying 
power to elevate. 

Weve (a-lav’), n. [Fr., from élever, to raise, bring 
up, educate. See ELEVATE.] One brought up or 
protected by another; a pupil. 

E-lév’en (e-ltév/n), a. [A-S. endleofon, endlufon, 
endlefen, endlifum, dative of endleof, endluf, endlif ; 
L. Ger. eleve, dlwe, Glwen, Icel. ellifu, Sw. ellofva, 
elfva, Dan. elleve, O. H. Ger. einlif, N. H. Ger. eilf, 
elf, D. elf, Goth. ainlif, from ains, ain, one, and lif, 
equivalent to ten.] Ten and one added; as, eleven 
men. 

Ki-lév’en, n. 1. The sum of ten and one. 

2. A symbol representing eleven units, as 11 or xi. 

E-lév/enth, a. ([A-8. endlyfta, endilefla, cllyfa, 
Dan. ellevte, Sw. & Ger. elfte, D. elfde.] 

1. Next in order after the tenth; as, the eleventh 
chapter. 

2. Constituting one of eleven parts into which a 
thing is divided; as, the eleventh part of a thing. 

3. (Mus.) Of, or pertaining to, the interval of the 
octave and the fourth. 

E-lév/enth, n. 1. The quotient of a unit divided 
by eleven; one of eleven equal parts. 

2. (Mus.) The interval consisting of ten conjunct 
degrees; the interval made up of an octave and a 
fourth. “ 

Elf, n.; pl. ELVES. [A-S, elf, Gif, ylf, m., elf, sprite, 
elfen, f., fairy; Icel. @ifr, Sw. elf, Dan. elv, N. H. 
Ger. elb, elf, O. H. Ger. alp, originally probably a 
spirit or demon of the mountains, from Celtic alp, 
ailp, mountain. Cf. AuF.] 

i. An imaginary being, supposed to exert a mys- 
terious power over man; a diminutive spirit, sup- 
posed to inhabit wild and desert places, and to 
delight in mischievous tricks, 

Every elf, and fairy sprite, 
Hop as light as bird from brier. 
eh A diminutive person; a dwarf. 
elve. 

Elf, v.t. To entangle in an intricate manner, as the 

vhair. “#ifall my hair in knots.” Shak. 

Elf/-ar/row, n. A flint in the shape of an arrow- 
head, vulgarly supposed to be shot by fairies; 
— called also elf-bolt and elf-shot. 

Elf’-child, n. A child supposed to be left by elfs, 
in room of one they had stolen. 

Dlf/-ldck, n. 

work of fairies. 

Elf/in, a, Relating or pertaining to elves. 

Elf/in, n. [See Eur, 2.] A little elf or urchin. 

Elffish, a. Elf-like; mischievous, as though caused 
by elves. ‘‘#Hljfish light.” Coleridge. 

E-lig/it (elis/it),v.¢. [imp.&p.p. ELICITED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. ELICITING.] [Lat. elicere, elicitum, from e, 


Shak. 
{Written also 


Hair twisted into knots, as if the 
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out, and lacere, to entice, allure.] To draw out; 
to bring to light; to bring out against the will; to 
make clear and convincing, by discussion or argu- 
ment; as, to elicit truth by discussion. 

E-lig/it, @ Drawn out; made real; brought to 
light; open; evident. [Obs.] ‘An elicit act of 
equity.” Bp. Taylor. 

E-lig/i-tate, v.t. To elicit. [Obs.] Sir T. More. 

E-li¢/i-ta/tion, n. [From Lat. elicere, elicitwm. 
See supra.] The act of eliciting; the act of drawing 
out. [ Obs.] Bp. Bramhall. 

B-lide’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ELIDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ELIDING.] [Lat. elidere, to strike out or off, from 
e, out, and le@dere, to strike or dash with force 
against, Fr. élider, It. elidere.] 

1. To break or dash in pieces; to crush; as, to 
elide the force of an argument. [Obs.] Hooker. 

2. (Gram.) To cut off or suppress, as a syllable. 

E1Vi-gi-bili-ty, n. (Fr. éligibilité.] 

1. Capability of being elected or chosen to an 
office; legal qualification; as, the eligibility of a 
candidate. 

2. Worthiness or fitness to be chosen; the state 
or quality of a thing which renders it preferable to 
another, or desirable; as, the eligibility of an offer 
of marriage, 

EVi-gi-ble, a. [Fr. éligible, It. eligibile, from Lat. 
eligere. See ELEcT.] 

1. Proper to be chosen; qualified to be elected; 
legally qualified; as, eligible to office. 

2. Worthy to be chosen or selected; desirable; 
preferable; as, an eligible situation for a house. 

_‘' The more eligible of the two evils.” Burke, 

EV/i-Si-ble-mess, n. Fitness to be chosen in pref- 
erence to another; suitableness; desirableness. 

EVi-Si-bly, adv. In a manner to be worthy of 

_ choice; suitably. 

El/i-miate, or K-1i/mate (117), v. ¢. [Lat. edimare, 
elimatum, to polish.] To render smooth; to pol- 
ish. [Obs.] 

E-lim/i-nant, nn. (Math.) The result of eliminat- 
ing n variables between 7 homogeneous equations 
of any degree ;— called also resultant. 

E-lim/i-nate, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. ELIMINATED; 
p. pr. & vb, n. ELIMINATING.] ([Lat. eliminare, 
eliminatum, from @, out, and limen, threshold; Fr. 
éliminer. | 

1. To thrust out of doors; to expel; to discharge, 
or throw off; to set at liberty. [Obds.] Lovelace. 

2. (Alg.) To cause to disappear from an equation ; 
as, to eliminate an unknown quantity. 

3. To set aside as unimportant in a process of 
inductive inquiry; to leave out of consideration. 

Eliminate errors that have been gathering and accumu- 
lating. Lowth. 

4. To obtain by separating, as from foreign mat- 
ters; to obtain as the result of elimination; toe 
deduce; to infer; as, to eliminate an idea, 

E-lim/i-na/tion, n. [Fr. élimination.] 

1. The act of expelling or throwing off; the act 
of discharging or secreting by the pores; as, the 
elimination of errors, or of humors. 

2. (Alg.) The causing a quantity to disappear from 
an equation; especially, the operation of deducing 
from several equations containing several unknown 
quantities a less number of equations containing a 
less number of unknown quantities. 

3. The act of obtaining by separation, or as the 
result of eliminating; deduction; as, the elimination 

_ of truth, or of a principle. 

E/lin-gua/tion, n. [See infra.] (0. Eng. Law.) 
The punishment of cutting out the tongue. Ogilvie. 

E-lin’/guid (e-ling’guid), a. [Lat. edinguis, properly 
whose tongue has been cut out, and hence speech- 
less, from e, out, and lingua, tongue.] Tongue- 
tied; not having the power of speech. [ Obs.] 

E-lig/ua-ment, 7. <A liquid obtained from fat, or 
fat fish, by pressure. 

ElVi-qua/tion, n. [Lat. eliguatio, from eliquare, to 
liquefy, to melt out, from e, out, and liguare, to 
make liquid, to melt.] (Metallurgy.) The operation 
by which a more fusible substance is separated 
from one that is less so, by means of a degree of 
heat sufficient to melt the one and not the other, as 
an alloy of copper and lead. Ure. 

-lis’ion (e-lizh/un), n. [Lat. elisto, from elidere, 
Fr. élision, Sp. elision, It. elisione. See ELIDE.} 

1. Division; separation. [Obs.] Bacon, 

2. (Gram.) The cutting off or suppression, for the 
sake of meter or euphony, of a vowel or syllable, 
especially a vowel at the end of a word standing 
before another vowel in the following line. 

E-li’sor, n. ([Fr. éliseur, from élire, to choose. See 
Evecr.|] (ng. Law.) An elector or chooser ; one of 
two persons appointed by the court to return a jury 
when the sheriff and the coroners are incompetent. 
Vite (a-lect’), nm. [Fr., from Lat. electa, electus, 
p.p. of eligere, to choose. See Exect.] <A choice 
or select body; as, the élite of society. 

E-lix’, v.t. To extract. [Obs.] ‘‘The purest elixed 
juice of rich conceipt.” Marston. 

E-lix/ate, v. t. [Lat. elixare, elixatum, from elixus, 
thoroughly boiled, from e, out, and lixare, to boil, 
liz, ashes.] To boil; to seethe; hence, to extract by 

_ boiling or seething. [Obs. Cockeram. 

EVix-a/tion, n. ([Fr. élixation, It. elissazione.] 
Act of boiling or stewing; decoction; also, concoc- 
tion in the stomach; digestion. [Obs.] Burton. 
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E-lix/ir, n. [Fr., Sp., & Pg. elixir, It. elisire, from 
Ar. el-iksir, the philosopher’s stone, for turning 
metals into gold, the life-prolonging tincture of gold, 
from kasara, to break, break the edge, destroy.] 

1. (Med.) A tincture with more than one base; a 
compound tincture or medicine, composed of vari- 
ous substances, held in solution by alcohol in some 
form. ‘ 

2. (Alchemy.) A liquor for transmuting metals 
into gold. 

3. The refined spirit, or quintessence. ‘The 
elixir of worldly delights.” South. 

4. Any cordial or substance which invigorates. 
“The grand elixir, to support the spirits of human 
nature.” Addison. 

E-liz/a-béth/an, a. Pertaining to Queen Elizabeth 
or her times, and to a style of architecture then 
prevalent; as, 
the Elizabeth- 
an writers. 

Elk, n. [A-S. 
elch,Icel. elgr, 
ylgr, elgsdyr, 
Norw. elg, ell- 
gur, ‘ oo 
Sw. elg, dlg, 
Lat. cae 
(Z001.) A 
quadruped of 
the stag kind, 
with very 
large, spread- 


Elk (Cervus alces). 
ing, branched or palmate horns; the Cervus alces 





of Europe, and the 
Cervus Canaden- 
sis, or moose, of 
the northern Unit- 
ed States. 

Elke (¢lk), n. (Or- 
nith.) A species 
of bird; Cygnus 
Jerus ; the wild 

_ Swan, or hooper. 

Elk’-ntit,n.( Bot.) 
A plant; the Ham- 
iltonia oleifera: f 

_called also ofl-nut. 

EI, n. [A-8. eln, 
D. ell, elie, N. H. 
Gers ‘elle, "Os Be 
Ger. elina, elna, 
Goth. aleina, Icel. alin, Dan. alen, Sw. aln, Lat. 
ulna, Gr. @\évn. Cf. ELBow.] A measure, of dif- 
ferent lengths in different countries, used chiefly for 
measuring cloth. The English ell is 45 inches; the 
Flemish ell, 27; the Scotch, 87.2; the French, 54. 

ELI /ie, a. [From Fr. galle (gall), reversed.] Per- 
taining to, or derived from, gall-nuts. 

[ Ellagic acid (Chem.), a weak, insipid acid, obtained 
from gall-nuts. 

El-léb/o-rime, ». (Chem.) A resin of very acrid 

_ taste, obtained from the Helleborus hiemalis. 

EVlenge,/a. _ [O. Eng., also elenge, ea 

EV linge, eloign. See Eoin, and cf. N. H. Ger. 
elend, wretched, M. H. Ger. ellende, O. H. Ger. eli- 
lenti, A-S. ellende, elelende, foreign, ellende, exile, 
from el, ele, other, and land.] Cheerless; sad. 

—[ Obs.) P. Plowman. 

EVlenge-ness,)n. Loneliness ; dullness; cheer- 

EVlinge-mess, § lessness. [Obs.] ‘‘ Full of ed- 
lengeness.” “Chaucer. 

Ellipse’, n. LE ellipse, Lat. ellipsis, Gr. Adele, 
prop. defect, the inclination of the ellipse to the base 
of the cone being in defect when compared with that 
of the side to the base. See infra.] 
(Geom.) An oval or oblong figure, 
bounded by a regular curve, which 
corresponds to an oblique projection of 
a circle, or an oblique section of acone — yinse 
through its opposite sides. as 

Eltlip’sis, n.; pl. EL-LIP/SES. [Lat. ellipsis, Gr. 
?dAErus, a leaving, defect, from édAeizery, to leave 
in, to fall short, from év, in, and Aéimewy, to leave; 
Fr. ellipse.) 

1. (Gram.) Omission; a figure of syntax, by 
which one or more words are omitted ; as, the heroic 
virtues I admire, for, the heroic virtues which I 
admire. 

2. (Geom.) One of the conic sections ; an el- 
lipse. [Obs.] 

ELlip’so-graph, n. [Fr. ellipsographe, from Lat. 
ellipsis, Gr. €\Acvdus, and ypadey, to wiles An 
instrument to describe an ellipse io 

wilt. 


trammel. 
ELlip/soid, n. [Fr, ellipsoide, from Lat. ellipsis, 
Gr. édderig, and efdos, form.] (Geom.) A solid 
figure, all plane sections of which are ellipses or 
circles, 
Ellipsoid of revolution, a solid figure generated by the 
revolution of an ellipse about one of its axes. It is called 
a prolate ellipsoid when the ellipse is revolved about the 










; American Elk. 





major axis, and an odlate ellipsoid when it is revolved ~ 


about the minor axis. >= 
ElWlip-soid/al, a. Pertaining to € 3 = 

an ellipsoid; having, or approxi- 

mating to, the form of an ellipsoid. —— Ellipsoidal. 
El-lip’tie, a. (Fr. elliptique, Gr. é\\ecnrixds, 
ELlip’tie-al,} from é\\cimety. See ELLIPSIS. ] 
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wolf, food, foot; 


ELLIPTICALLY 


1. Pertaining to an ellipse; having the form of an 
ellipse; oblong, with rounded ends, 
The planets move in elliptical orbits. Cheyne. 
2. Having a part omitted; defective; as, an ellip- 
tical phrase. 

Elliptic compasses, an instrument for drawing ellipses 
by continued motion. 
El -lip’tie-al-ly, adv. 

ane c ° . 

2. (Gram.) With a part omitted; defectively ; as, 
ell, tically expressed. 

‘BMVlip-tig’i-ty (-tis/i-t¥), n. [Fr. ellipticité.] Devi- 
ation from the form of a circle or sphere; especially, 
in reference to the figure of the earth, the difference 
between the equatorial and polar semi-diameters, 
divided by the equatorial; thus, the el/ipticity of the 


earth is ae" 

§= Some writers use ellipticity as the ratio of the 
difference of the two semi-axes tothe minor axis, instead 
of the major. Nichol. 

ElL-lip’tie-lin/¢e-o-late, a. 
(Bot.) Having a form inter- 
mediate between elliptic and be 
lanceolate. Elliptic-lanceolate. 

ElL-lip’/to-graph, n. The same as ELLIPSOGRAPH. 

Elm, n. [A-8. elm, ellm, ulm-treow, Icel. almr, Dan. 
alm, Sw. alm, almtriid, O. H. Ger. elm, N. H. Ger. 
ulme, D. olm, Lat. wlmus, Russ. ilim, ilem.] (Bot.) 
A tree of the genus Ulmus, of several species, much 
employed as ashade tree, particularly in America. 
The English elm is U. campestris; the common 
American, U. Americana; the slippery, or red 
elm, U. fulva. 

Blm/en, a. Of, or belonging to, elms. [Obs.] 

EV/m6's-fire, n. A luminous meteor sometimes ap- 
pearing in the atmosphere; occasionally also seen 
about the masts and rigging of vessels, and called 
by the sailors, when two are present, Castor and 
Lora; when only one, Hellene. 

Elm/y, a. Abounding with elms. Warton. 

El/o-ea/tion, n. ([Lat. elocare, from e, out, and 
locus, place.] [Obs.] 

1. A removal from the usual place of residence. 

2. Departure from the usual state; an ecstasy. 

E-l6e/a-lar, a. [Lat. e, without, and loculus, cell, 
compartment.] (Bot.) Having but one cell; not 
divided by partitions. 
1/o-eti/tion, 7. [| Lat. elocutio, from elogui, to speak 
out, express, declare, from e, out, and loqui, to 
speak; Fr. élocution, Sp. elocucion, It. elocuzione. ] 

1. The power of expression by words; expres- 
sion of thought by speech. [fare.] 

Whose taste... at first essay, 

Gave elocution to the mute, and taught 

The tongue not made for speech to speak thy praise. Jfilton, 

2. The mode of utterance or delivery, accom- 
panied with gesture, of any thing spoken, especially 
of a public or elaborate discourse or argument; 
manner of speaking in public; as, good elocution; 
clear, fluent, or impressive elocution. ‘‘ Famed for 
tedious elocution.” Swift. 

3. Power of expression, or diction, in written dis- 
course; suitable and impressive writing or style; 
eloquence. [Obs.] ‘‘To express these thoughts 
with elocution.” Dryden. 

EV/o-eii/tion-a-ry, a. Pertaining to elocution. 

EVo-eii/tion-ist, x. One who is versed in elocu- 
tion; a teacher of elocution. 

EV/o-ei/tive, a. Having the power of eloquent 
speaking. [Obs.] Feltham. 
loge (a-lozh’), n. [Fr., from Lat. elogium, a 
short saying, an inscription on a tomb-stone, from 
logus, Gr. \oyos, speech, from déyerv, to speak; It. 
elogio.| A funeral oration ; a panegyric on the dead, 

EVo-gist, n. [Fr. élogiste. See supra.] A eulo- 


1. According to the form of 





gist. [ Obs.] 
Elo! t-te, n. [See Extoce.] The praise be- 
EVo-gy, stowed on a person or thing; pane- 


gyric; eulogy. Dodsley. 
Ei-lo'’him, n. ee) One of the names of God. 
E-lo/hist, n. |Heb. elohim.] The supposed writer 
of the Elohistic passages of the Old Testament; 
especially those of the Pentateuch ; — distinguished 
from Jehovist. 


_ The descriptions of the Hlohist are regular, orderly, clear, 
simple, inartificial, calm, free from the rhetorical and poetical, 
S. Davidson. 


EV/o-hist/ie, a. (Heb. elohim.] Relating to Elohim 
as a name of God; —said of those passages in the 
books in the Old Testament, especially the Penta- 
teuch, which are characterized by the use of Hlohim, 
instead of Jehovah, as the name of the Supreme 
Being. 

It has been found that the Elohistic pieces contain ideas 
which are wanting in the Jehovistic; while the Jehovistic 
sections present ideas foreign to the Elohistic. |S. Davidson. 

E-loign’ (e-loin’), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. ELOIGNED; 
p. pr. & vb. N. ELOIGNING.] [O. Eng. eloigne, Fr. 
éloigner, L. Lat. elongare, from e, out, forth from, 
and longe, along way off, far off; Fr. loin, far, far 
off. Cf. ELONGATE.] [Written also eloin.] 

1. To separate and remove. 

From worldly cares he did himself eloign. Spenser. 


2. To convey to a distance, and withhold from 
sight. 


The sheriff may return that the goods or beasts are eloigned. 
Blackstone. 
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E-loign/ate (-loin/-), v.¢. To remove. [ Obs.] Howell. 
-loign’/ment (-loin/-), n. [Fr. éloignement. See 
ExLor1n.) Removal to a distance; distance, [Obs.] 

E-loim’, v.¢t. The same as ELOIGN. 

K-loin/ate, v.t. The same as ELOIGNATE. 

K-loin’/ment, n. The same as ELOIGNMENT. 

E-ldng’ (21),v.¢. [O. Fr. élonguer, to delay, kee 
back; L. Lat. elongare, from longus, long. Ch 
ELOIN. See infra.) 

1. To elongate; to lengthen out. [Obs.] 

2. To remove or put away from, [Obs.] “‘Hlonged 
from thy right.” Wyatt. 

‘E-lén’/gate, a. [L. Lat. elongatus, p. p. of elongare. 
See infra.) Drawn out at length; elongated; as, 
an elongate lea 

E-lin/giate (c-ling’git),v.é [imp. & p. p. ELON- 
GATED; p. pr. & vb. n. ELONGATING.) [L. Lat, 

, elongare, elongatum, from Lat. longus, long.] 

1. To lengthen; to extend; to stretch out; as, to 
elongate a line. 

2. Toremove further off; to eloign. [ Obs.] Browne. 

E-lin/gate, v.i. To depart; to recede; to move 
to a greater distance ; particularly, to recede ap- 

arently from the sun, as a planet in its orbit, 
frerat 

E-lon-ga/tiom (Synop., § 130), y. [L. Lat. elongatio, 
Fr. élongation, It. acon 

1. The act of stretching or lengthening out, or the 
state of being lengthened out; protraction; exten- 
sion. ‘‘Hlongation of the fibers.” Arbuthnot. 

2. That which lengthens out, or makes longer; 
continuation, 

May not the mountains of Westmoreland and Cumberland 
be considered as elongations of these two chains? Pinkerton. 

3. Remoyal to a distance; recession; departure; 
remoteness}; intervening space. 

The distant points in the celestial expanse appear to the 
eye in so small a degree of elongation from one another. 

Glanville. 

4. (Astron.) The angular distance of a planet 
from the sun; as, the elongation of Venus or Mer- 
cury. 

5. (Surg.) A partial luxation, occasioned by the 
stretching or lengthening of the ligaments, or the 
extension of a part beyond its natural dimensions. 

E-lope’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. ELOPED (e-lopt/); p. pr. 
& vb. n. ELOPING.] [D. loopen, ontloopen, L. Ger. 
lopen, Sw. lépa, Dan. lébe, N. Hl. Ger. laufen, ent- 
laufen, O. H. Ger. loufan, hloufan, Goth. hlaupan 
O. Sax. hldpan, A-S. hledpan, to run, jump, leap. 
To run away, or escape privately, from the place 
or station to which one is bound by duty;—said 
especially of a woman, either married or unmar- 
ried, who runs away with a lover. 

Love and elope, as modern ladies do. Cawthorne. 

E-1ope’ment, n. Private or unlicensed departure 
from the place or station to which one is bound by 
duty or law; as, the elopement of a wife from her 
husband, or of a daughter from her father’s house, 

_ With a lover. 

E/lops,n. [Lat. elops, ellops, helops, Gr. Zo, #d- 
Aoy, originally signifying mute. } 

1. (Jchth.) A fish inhabiting the seas of America 
and the West Indies; the Hlops sawrus, or saury. 

2. A certain kind of serpent. [Obs.] Milton. 

EVo-quenge, n. (Lat. eloguentia, from eloquens ; 
Fr. éloquence, Pr. eloquencia, eloquensa, Sp. elo- 
quencia, It. elogquenza. See infra. | 

1. The expression or utterance of strong emotion, 
in amanner adapted to excite correspondent emo- 
tions in others. It ordinarily implies elevated and 
forcible thought, well chosen language, an easy and 
effective utterance, and an impassioned manner, 

Eloquence is speaking out...out of the abundance of the 
heart. Hare. 

2. That which is eloquently uttered or written. 

She uttereth piercing eloquence. Shak. 

Syn.— Oratory; rhetoric. 

EVo-quent, a. ([Lat. eloquens, p. pr. of eloqui, to 
speak out, to declaim, from e, out, and loqui, to 
speak; Fr. éloguent, Pr. eloquen, Sp., Pg., & It. elo- 
quente. } 

1. Having the power of expressing strong emo- 
tions in an elevated, impassioned, and effective man- 
ner; as, an eloquent orator or preacher. 

2. Adapted to express strong emotion with flu- 
ency and power; as, an eloquent address; eloquent 
history ; an eloquent appeal to a jury. 

El’o-quent-ly, adv. With eloquence; in an clo- 
quent manner; in a manner to please, affect, and 

_ persuade. 

KV rich, a. See ELDRITCH. 

Bilse, a. & pron. [A-S. elles, same as eljes, other- 
wise, genitive singular neuter of el, ele, dl, dle, ell, 
O. H. Ger. eli, ali, Goth. alis, equivalent to Lat. 
alius, Gr. GA\os; O. H. Ger. elles, alles, O. Sw. 
diljes, N. Sw. eljest, Dan. ellers.] Other; one or 
something beside; as, Who else is coming? What 
else shall I give? Do you expect any thing else? 
“ Bastards and else.” Shak. 

{=> This word always follows its noun. 


Bilse, adv. & conj. 1. Beside; except that men- 
tioned; as, nowhere else; no one else. 

2. Otherwise; in the other case; if the facts were 
different; as, ‘‘Thou desirest not sacrifice, else 
wouldI give it” (Ps. li. 16); that is, if thou didst 
desire sacrifice, I would give it. 








ELVISHLY 


Else’whére, adv. 1. In any other place; as, these 
trees are not to be found elsewhere. 

2. In some other place; in other places indefi- 
nitely; as, it is reported in town and elsewhere. 

Eilse/wise, adv. In a different manner; otherwise. 

eaVsin, 2. A shoemaker’s awl. [Prov. Eng.) 

Li-lu/¢i-date, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ELUCIDATED; p. 
pr. & vb. mn, ELUCIDATING.] [L. Lat. elucidare, 
elucidatum, from lucidus, full of light, clear; Fr. 
élucider. See Lucrtp.] To make clear or manifest; 
to explain; to remove obscurity from, and render 
intelligible; to illustrate; as, an example will eluci- 
date the subject. 

E-li/¢i-dii/tion, n. [Fr. élucidation.] 

1. The act of explaining or throwing light on any 
obscure subject. 

2. That which explains or throws light; explana- 
tion; exposition; illustration ; as, one example may 
serve for an elucidation of the subject. 

E-lw/¢i-da/tive, a. Making clear, or tending to 
make clear, 

E-lvi’¢i-da/tor, n. One who explains; an expositor. 

E-li’¢i-da-to-ry, a. Tending to elucidate. | Rare.] 

El/ue-ta/tion, n. (Lat. eluctatio, from eluctari, to 
struggle out, from e, out, and luctari, to wrestle, 
struggle.] The act of bursting forth; escape. [ Obs.] 
“ Freed by a... joyous eluctation.” Bp. Hall. 

E-liti/eu-brate, v. i. (Lat. elucubrare, elucubratus, 
to compose by lamp-light.] To study, watch, or 
write diligently and continually, as it were by lamp- 
light, and far into the night. [| Obs.] Blount, 

E-lti/eu-brii/tion, n. [Lat. elucubrare, to compose 
by lamp-light, i. e., at night, with great labor; Fr. 
élucubration, It. elucubrazione.] The same as Lu- 
CUBRATION. [Obs.] Evelyn, 

E-liide’, v. t. i & p.p. ELUDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ELUDING.] ([Lat. eludere, from e, out, and ludere, 
to play; Fr. éluder, Sp. eludir, It. eludere.] 

1. To avoid by artifice, stratagem, or dexterity; 
to escape from in a covert manner; to evade; to 
bafile; as, to elude detection; to elude the force of 
an argument; to elude an officer; to elude a blow. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then, hid in shades, eludes her eager swain. Pope. 

2. To remain unexplained or undiscovered by; 
as, to elude the efforts of philosophers. 

Syn.—To evade; avoid; escape; shun; flee; mock. 

E-liid/i-ble, a Capable of being eluded or es- 

_caped, Swift. 

dE'faul, n. [Heb., from @lal, to gather, reap, harvest ; 
Aramaic alal, corn, grain.] The twelfth month of 
the civil Jewish year, and the sixth of the ecclesias- 
tical, corresponding nearly to the month of Au- 
gust. 

BE-liim/ba-ted, a. [Lat. elumbis, from e, out, and 
ltumbus, loin.] Weakened or made lame in the loins. 
[ Obs.) Bailey. 

E-lii’sion,n. [L. Lat. elusio, from Lat. eludere, 
elusum ; It. elusione. See ELUDE.] An escape by 
artifice or deception; evasion. 

E-lii’sive, a. Tending to elude; using arts to es- 
cape; eluding. 

Elusive of the bridal day, she gives 
Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. 

E-li/sive-ly, adv. With, or by, elusion. 

K-lii/so-ri-mess, n. The state of being elusory, 

E-li/so-ry, a. [L. Lat. elwsorius, from eludere ; It. 
elusorio.} Tending to elude or deceive; evasive; 
fraudulent; fallacious; deccitful. 

E-lite’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. ELUTED; p. pr.& vb.n. 
ELUTING. | pao eluere, elutum, from e, out, and 
luere, to wash.] To wash off; to cleanse. Arbuthnot. 

E-lii/tri-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ELUTRIATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ELUTRIATING. | ey elutriare, elutriatum, 
either from eluere, or allied to N. H. Ger. lauter, 
pure, M. H. Ger. later, O. H. Ger. litar, hlitar, 
luttar, hluttar, A-8. lutter, hlutor, hluttor, O. Sax. 
hiuttar, Goth. hlutrs.] To purify by washing and 
pouring off the foul matter with the water, allowing 
the heavier particles to remain; to cleanse; as, to 
clutriate a substance in the form of powder; to 
elutriate the blood in the lungs. Arbuthnot. 

E-lii/tri-a/tiom, . The act or process of elutriat- 
ing; cleansing; purification. 

E-lux/ate,v.t. [imp. & p.p. ELUXATED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ELUXATING.] ([Lat. e, out, and luxare, luxa- 
tum, to put out of joint.] To dislocate, as a bone, 

if vare.] See LUXATE. 

El/ux-a/tion, n. The dislocation of a bone. [Rare.] 

_ See LUXATION. 

Elv’an, a. Pertaining to elves; elvish. [Obs.] 

Elvan, a. (Cornish Mining.) Pertaining, or be- 
longing, to certain broad granitic veins intersecting 
schistose rocks. 

Blv’an, n. The rock of an elvan vein intermediate 
between porphyry and granite; also, the vein it- 
self; — called also elvan course. De la Beche, 

BEillve, n. The same as ELF. 

Ellwe/-ldck, n. The same as ELF-LOCK. 

Elv’er, n. A young eel; a young conger or sea-eel. 

Elves, n.; pl. of ELF. 

Elv/ish, a. 1. Pertaining to elves. See ELFISH. 

2,. Mischievous, as if done by elves; troublesome; 

_ vexatious. 

Elv/ish-ly, adv. In an elvish manner; in a way to 
tease or vex; mischievously; spitefully. 

She had been heard talking, and singing, and laughing 
most elvishly, with the invisibles of her own race. W. Scott. 


Pope. 
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ELYDORIC 


El/y-ddrvie, a. [Fr. Cludorique, from Gr. 2\auy, 
olive-oil, oil, and tdwp, water.] Pertaining to a 
species of painting, in which oil and water are so 
used as to add the freshness of water colors to the 
mellowness of oil painting. Elmes. 

E-lys/i-am (e-liz/i-an), a. [Lat. Zlysius, from Elys- 
ium. See infra.] Pertaining to Elysium, or the 
abode of the blessed after death; yielding the high- 


est pleasures; exceedingly delightful. ‘Elysian 
shades.” Massinger. ‘‘Klysian age.” Beattie. 


Ei-ligs!i-teme (e-lizh/i-um), n.; Eng. pl. E-L¥s/1-umg 
(e-lizh/i-umz); Lat. pl. E-LVs/1-4 (e-lizh/1-a). [Lat. 
Elysium, Gr. ’Hidotov, "Hddctov mediov.] (Ane. 
Myth.) A dwelling-place assigned to happy souls 
after death; the seat of future happiness; hence, 
any delightful place. 

An Elysiwn more pure and bright than that of the Greeks. 
L, Taylor. 

E-l¥t/vi-torm, a. [Gr. Zdvrpov, and Lat. forma. 
_ See infra.) In the form of a wing-sheath. 

El’y-trime, ». (Chem.) A substance obtained from, 
and forming the chief matcrial of, the horny cover- 
ing of insects. 

El/y-tro-céle, n. [Gr. @dvrpov, sheath, and «yn, 

- tumor.] (Med.) A tumor in the vagina; vaginal 
_ hernia. - Bs 

Ely-troid, a. [Gr. @\vrpov, sheath, and_etdos, 

_form.] (Anat.) Resembling a sheath. Hooper. 

El/y-trdm ) (Synop., §180), n.; pl. EL/y-rra, [N. 

EV y-triim § Lat. edytrum, Gr. édurpor, a covering, 
the sheath of a beetle’s wing, from é\tev, to roll 
round.] (Zntom.) One of the wing-sheaths which 
form the outer wings or covering in the tribe of 
beetles. ‘ 

@Pl/ze-vir, a. Published or introduced by the Elze- 
vir family ; — said of books or editions, especially of 
the classics, published by them at Amsterdam and 
Leyden, from about 1583 to 1680, and highly prized 
for their accuracy and elegance; and also of a kind 
of printing type used for titles, giving a round, open, 

distinct impression, and first introduced by them. 

0m, An obsolete or colloquial contraction of them. 

Em, n. (Print.) The portion of a line formerly oc- 
cupied by the letter m, then a square type, used as 
a unit by which to measure and estimate the amount 
of printed matter on a page. 

im. <A prefix. See EN. 

E-mit¢/er-ate,v. t.& 7. (imp. & p.p. EMACERATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nm. EMACERATING.] [Lat. emacerare, 
emaceratum, from e, out, and macerare, to make 
soft or tender.] To make lean or to become lean; 
to emaciate. [Obs.] Bullokar. 

E-mi¢/er-a/tion, n. Emaciation. [Obs.] Bullokar. 

E-ma/ci-ate (e-ma/shi-at, 95), v.t. [imp. & p. p. 
EMACIATED; p. pr. & vb. n. EMACIATING.] [Lat. 
emaciare, emaciatum, from e, out, and maciare, to 
make lean or meager, from macies, leanness, from 
macere, to be lean, macer, lean.} To lose flesh grad- 
ually; to become lean by pining with sorrow, or 
by loss of appetite, or other cause; to waste away 
in flesh. 

He emaciated and pined away in the too anxious inquiry. 

Browne. 

E-ma/ci-ite, v.¢. To cause to lose flesh gradually ; 
to waste the flesh and reduce to leanness. 

E-mi/ci-ate (-shi-at), a. [Lat. emaciatus, p. p. of 
emaciare.| Emaciated. ‘‘Hmaciate steeds.” JWarton. 

E-mit/ci-a/tiom (-shi-a/shun), n. [Fr. émaciation, 
It. emaciazione. | 

1. The condition of becoming lean or thin in flesh. 

2. The state of being emaciated or reduced to 
leanness. ‘‘Marked by the emaciation of absti- 
nence.”” W. Scott. 

E-mie/ilate, v.t. [Lat. emaculare, emaculatum, 
from e, out, and maculure, to spot, from macula, 
spot; It. emaculare.} To free from spots ; to 
cleanse. [Obs.] Hales. 

E-mite/i-1a/tion, n. The act or operation of free- 

_ing from spots. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Em/a-nant,«. [Lat. emanans, p. pr. of emanare. 
See infra.] Issuing or flowing forth; emanating; 
passing forth into an act, or making itself apparent 
by an effect ; —said of mental acts; as, an emanant 

_ volition. 

Em/a-nate, v.i. [imp. & p. p. EMANATED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. EMANATING.] [Lat. emanare, emanatum, 
from e, out, and manare, to flow; It. emanare, Sp. 
emanar, Fr. émaner. | 

1. To issue forth from a source; to flow out from 
constantly and by a necessary activity ; as, fragrance 
emanates from flowers. 

2. To proceed from, as a source or fountain; to 
take origin; to arise; to spring. 

That subsisting form of government from which all laws 
emanate, De Quincey, 

Syn.— To flow; arise; proceed; issue; spring. 

Em/a-nate, a. Issuing forth; emanant. [Rare.] 

dim/a-na/tion, n. [Late Lat. emanatio, Fr. émana- 
tion, Sp. emanacion, It. emanazione. | 

1. The act of flowing or proceeding from a foun- 
tain-head or origin. 

2. That which issues, flows, or proceeds from any 
source, substance, or body; a necessarily and con- 
stantly flowing efflux; effluvium; efilux; as, per- 
fume is an emanation from a flower. 

An emanation of the indwelling life, 


A visible token of the upholding love, 


That are the soul of this wide universe. Bryant. 
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Em/a-nii/tive, a. Issuing forth. “Hmanative ef- 

_ fects.” Glanville, 

Mim/a-na-to-ry, a. Issuing forth; emanative. More. 

E-nin’¢i-pate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. EMANCIPATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EMANCIPATING.] [Lat. emancipare, 
emancipatum, from e, out, and mancipare, to trans- 
fer ownership in, mancipium, a formal purchase, in 
which the buyer laid his hand on the thing bought, 
and hence, property, slave, from manus, hand, and 
capere, to take; It. emancipare, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
emancipar, Fr. émanciper.] 

1. To set free from servitude or slavery by volun- 
tary act; to free from any restraint or control; to 
liberate; to restore from bondage to freedom; as, 
to emancipate a slave. 

2. To free from any thing which exerts undue or 
evil influence; as, to emancipate one from preju- 
dices or error. 

From how many ...impertinences he had emencipated him- 


self. Evelyn. 
E-man/¢i-pate, a. [Lat. emancipatus, p. p. of 
emancipare. See supra.] Set at liberty. 


E-anikn/¢i-pa’tion, n. [Lat. emancipatio, Fr. éman- 
cipation, Pr. emancipatio, Sp. emancipacion, It. 
emancipazione.] The act of setting free from slave- 
ry, subjection, dependence, or controlling influence; 
also, the state of being thus set free; liberation; as, 
the emancipation of slaves by their proprietors ; the 
emancipation of a person from prejudices. 


Syn.—Deliverance; liberation; release; freedom. 


E-man/¢i-pa/tion-ist, n. An advocate for eman- 
cipation. 

H-min/¢i-pi/tor, n. [Lat., from emancipare.] One 
who emancipates or liberates from bondage or re- 
straint. 

E-miin/¢i-pist,. <A freed convict. [Australia.] 

E-mane’,v.i. [Fr. émaner. See EMANATE.] ‘To 
issue or flow forth; to emanate. [Obs. and rare.] 
“The spirits which emaned from him.” Sir W. Jones. 

E-miir/gi-mate, v.t. [Lat. emarginare, emargina- 
tum, from e, out, and marginare, to furnish with a 
margin, from margo, edge, margin.] To take away 
the margin of. Cockerain, 

E-mir’gi-nate, ee [Lat. emargina- 

B-miir/2i nated, tus, p.p. of emar- 
ginare; Fr. émarginé.] 

1. (Bot.) Notched at the summit. 

2. (Min.) Having all the edges of the 
primitive form truncated, each by one 
face. 

3. (Zoél.) Having the margin broken 
by an obtuse notch or the segment of a 
circle. 

E-miir/Si-mnate-ly, adv. In the form o 
notches. 

E-miir/si-na/tion, n. 
margin, 

E-mas/eu-laite, v.t. [imp. & p.p. EMASCULATED ; 
p.pr. & vb. n. EMASCULATING.] [Lat. emasculare, 
emasculatum, from e, out, and masculus, male, mas- 
culine, diminutive of mas, male. ] 

1. To deprive of virile or procreative power; to 
castrate; to geld. 

2. To deprive of masculine strength or vigor; to 
weaken ; to render effeminate; to vitiate by un- 
manly softness. 


Luxury had not emasculated their minds. 


E-mits/eu-late, a. ([Lat. emasculatus, p. p. of 
emasculare.| Deprived of virility or vigor; un- 
manned. ‘‘Hmasculate slave.” Hammond. 

E-mias/eu-la/tion, n. 1. The act of emasculating 
or depriving of virility, or the state of being so de- 
prived; castration. 

2. The act of depriving, or state of being deprived, 
of vigor or strength; effeminacy; unmanly weak- 
ness. 

E-mas/eu-la/tor, 7. 
emasculates. 

E-mas/eu-la-to-ry, a. Serving to emasculate. 

Em-bace’, a. The same as EMBASE. Spenser. 

Em-bale’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. EMBALED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. EMBALING.] [Fr. emballer, from prefix em, 
for en, equivalent to Lat. im, for in, and baile, bale, 
gq. v.3; Sp. embalar, It. imballare.]} 

1. To make up into a bale, bundle, or package ; 
to pack. Johnson. 

2. To bind up; to inclose. 

Legs ...embaled in golden buskins. Spenser. 


Em-ball’, v. t [See EMBALE.] To encircle or 
embrace. [Obs. Spenser. 
Em-bilm/ (em-bim/), v.t. [imp. & p.p. EMBALMED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EMBALMING.] [O. Fr. embasmer, 
N. Fr. embaumer, from O. Fr. basme, bausme, now 
baume, balm, q. v.; Sp. embalsamar, It. imbal- 
samare. | 
1. To anoint with balm; especially, to preserve 
from decay by means of balm or other aromatic 
oils, or spices; to keep from putrefaction, as a dead 
body. 
Joseph commanded his servants, the physicians, to enbalm 
his father; and the physicians embalmed Israel. Gen. 1. 2. 
2. To fill with sweet odor; to perfume. ‘ With 
fresh dews embalmed the earth.” Milton. 
3. To perpetuate in grateful remembrance; to 
cherish tenderly the memory of. 
Those tears eternal that embalm the dead. 





Emarginate 
f Leaf. 


Act of taking away the 
Smart. 


Knox. 


One who, or that which, 


Pope. 
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Em-biilm/er (em-biim/er), 7. 
for preservation. 

Em-biilm/ment (109), n. [Fr. embawmement.] 
The act of embalming. [Lare.] Malone, 

Em-bank’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EMBANKED (-binkt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n, EMBANKING.] [Prefix em, for en, and 
bank, q. v.] ‘To inclose with a bank; to defend by 
banks, mounds, or dikes; to bank up. { 

Em-bank/ment, n. 1. The act of surrounding or 
defending with a bank. 

2. A mound or bank raised for any purpose, as 
for protecting against inundations, for the passage 
of a railroad, &c. 

Em-biir’,v.¢. [imp.& p. p. EMBARRED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. EMBARRING.] [Prefix em, for en, and bar, q.v.; 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. embarrar, It. imbarrare.] 

1. To shut, close, or fasten with a bar. 

2. To inclose so as to hinder egress or escape. 

Where fast embarred in mighty brazen wall. Spenser. 

3. To stop; to shut from entering; to hinder; to 
block up. 

Rs He embarred all further trade. Bacon. 

iim/bar-ea/tion, n. The same as EMBARKATION. 

Em-bir’go, n. ([Sp., from embargar, to arrest, 
restrain, from barra, bar, q. v.; Pr. embarc, embarg, 
embargar.] A prohibition to sail; an order of the 
government prohibiting the departure of ships or 
goods from some or all of the ports within its do- 
minions; a detention of vessels in port. Arnould. 

Em-biir’go,v.t. [imp. & p. p. EMBARGOED; 7). pr. 
& vb. n. EMBARGOING.] [See supra.] 

1. To hinder or prevent from sailing out of port, 
by some law or edict of sovereign authority, for a 
limited time ; — said of ships. : 

2. To hinder from going forward, by an embargo; 
—said of commerce; as, the commerce of the United 
States has been embargoed. 

Em-birk’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. EMBARKED (em- 
birkt/); p. pr. & vb. n. EMBARKING.] [Fr. em- 
barquer, from prefix em, for en, and barque, bark; 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. embarcar, It. imbarcare. See BARK, 
and cf. DEBARK. ] 

1. To put or cause to go on board avessel or boat; 
as, to embark troops. 

2. To engage, enlist, or invest in any affair; as, 
to embark friends or money in an enterprise. 

It was the reputation of the sect upon which St. Paul em- 
barked his salvation. South. 

Em-birk’, v.i. 1. To go on board of a ship, boat, 
or vessel; as, the troops embarked for Lisbon. 

2. To engage in any business; to enlist; as, to 
embark in a wild speculation. : 
{m/bar-ka/tion, n. [From embark, q.v.] 

1. The act of putting or going on board of a ves- 
sel; as, the embarkation of troops. 

2. That which is embarked; as, an embarkation 


One who embalms 


of Jesuits. Smollett. 
Em-birk’/ment, n. The act of embarking; em- 
barkation. [Obs.] Shak. 


Em-bar’/rass, n. [Fr. embarras, Sp. embarazo. 
See infra.] Embarrassment. [Obvs.] Warburton: 
Em-bar/rass, v. t. [imp. & p. p. EMBARRASSED 
(em-bar/rast); p. pr. & vb. n. EMBARRASSING. ] 
[Fr. embarrasser, Sp. embarazar, Pg. embaragar, 
from Pr. barras, bar, from L. Lat. barra, a bar of 
metal or wood. See BAR.] 
1. To hinder through perplexity; to entangle; to 
_render intricate; to confuse; to confound; to dis- 
concert ;— applied, properly, to the mind; as, he was 
greatly embarrassed; hence, also, to the cireum- 
stances which occasion embarrassment to one or to 
many; as, business is embarrassed ; public affairs 
are embarrassed. , 
2. (Com.) To incumber with debt; to beset with 
urgent claims or demands; to make incapable of 
paying ; — said of a person or his affairs ; as, aman or 
his business is embarrassed when he can not meet 
his pecuniary engagements. F 
Syn.—To hinder; perplex; entangle; confuse; puz- 
zle; disconcert; abash; distress. — TO EMBARRASS, PUZ- 
ZLE, PERPLEX. We are puzzled when our faculties are 
confused by something we do not understand. We are 
perplexed when our feelings, as well as judgment, are so 
affected that we know not how to decide or act. We are 
embarrassed when there is some bar or hinderance upon 
us which impedes our powers of thought, speech, or mo- 
tion. A school-boy is puzzled by a difficult sum; a rea- 
soner is perplexed by the subtleties of his opponent; a 
youth is sometimes so embarrassed before strangers as 
to lose his presence of mind. 
Em-bar’/rass-inge-ly, adv. 
manner; so as to embarrass. 
Em-bar/rass-ment, n. 1. A state of perplexity, 
entanglement, or confusion, as of mind, manners, 
public affairs, and the like ; disconcertedness ; abash- 
ment; intricacy; difficulty. 
The embarrassment which inexperienced minds have often 
to express themselves upon paper. W. Irving. 
The embarrassments to commerce growing out of the late 
regulations. Bancroft. 
2. Perplexity arising from insolyency, or from 
temporary inability to discharge debts. 
He saw no hope of extrication from his embarrassments. 
Macaulay. 
Em-basel/, v. ¢. [Prefix em, for en, and base, q. v.] 
To bring down or lower, as in position, value, &c.; 
to debase; to degrade; todeprave. [Obs.] 
Eembased the valleys, and embossed the hills. 


In an embarrassing 


Sylvester. 
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EMBASEMENT 


_ To please the best, and the evil to embase. Spenser. 

Such pitiful embellishments of speech as serve for nothing 

but to embase divinity. South. 

 Em-base’/ment,». 1. Act of bringing down; dep- 

rayation; deterioration. South. 

3. (Med.) A vessel containing warm water for 
bathing; an embasis. 

Eim!/ba-sts,n. (Gr. éuBacrs, bathing-tub, from év, 
in, and Baivery, to go.] (Med.) A bathing-tub, or 
_vessel containing warm water. 
m/bas-sade’, 72. An cmbassy. 

En-bis/sa-dor,/n. [Fr. aeons ae amnbassa- 

Am-bits’sa-dor, § deur, It. ambasciadore, Sp. & 
Pg. embaxador, Norm. Fr. ambaxeur, L. Lat. am- 
bassiator, amnbasciator, ambaxiator ; Goth. and- 
bahts, servant, messenger, Lat. a@mbactus, vassal, a 
dependent upon a lord, among the Gauls. pepe 
infra, and ef. AMBASSADOR.] One who is author- 
ized to represent or act for another in the fullest 
manner possible; especially, a minister of the high- 
est rank sent by one sovercign to another, as the per- 
sonai representative of the appointing power, and 
intrusted with the management of public matters 
between the two sovereigns. 

C= Embassadors are called ordinary when they re- 
side permanently at a foreign court, and extraordinary 
when they are sent on a special occasion. 


Em-bis/sa-d0/ri-al, a. [Fr. ambassadoriel.] Be- 
longing or relating to an embassador. 
Em-bits’sa-dress, n. [Fr. ambassadrice, It. ambi- 
asciatrice, L. Lat. ambassiatriz.| [Written also 
ambassadress. | 
1. The consort of an embassador, 
2. A woman sent on an embassy. 


[Obs.] Spenser. 


Em-bias/sa-dry,n. Embassy. [Obs. Leland. 
Eim/bas-sage (45), n. Anembassy. [Rare.] 
Speaking looks that close embassage bore. Spenser. 


Em/bas-sy, n. [O. Eng. embassade, Fr. embassade, 
ambassade, from Goth. andbahti, charge, oftice, 
service, O. H. Ger. ambaht, M. H. Ger. ambet, N. H. 
Ger. amt, L. Lat. ambascia, ambassiata, It. am- 
basciata, Sp. & Pg. embaxada.] 

1. The public function of an embassador; the 
charge or business intrusted to a diplomatic officer ; 
as, to send on an embassy. 

Aas ene oh or persons sent as embassadors ; 
as, the embassy consisted of three envoys. 

3. The dwelling or oflice of an embassador. 

Em-bis/tard-ize, v.t. To declare or render ille- 
gitimate; to bastardize. [Obs.] Milton. 

Em-biathe’, v. t. [Prefix em, for en, and bathe, q.v.] 
To wash or wet, as in a bath; to imbathe. 

Em-bit/tle, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. EMBATTLED; p.pr. 
& vb. n. EMBATTLING.] [Prefix em, for en, and 
battle, q. v.] 

1. To arrange in order of battle; to draw up in 
array, as troops for battle; also, to prepare or arm 
for battle. 


One in bright arms embattled full strong. Spenser. 

On their embattled ranks the waves return. Milton. 

2. To furnish with battlements. ‘ Hmbatiled 
house.” Wordsworth. 
Em-bat/tle, v. i. To be ranged in 


order of battle. Shak. 

Em-bat/tled,p.a. 1. (Her.) Hav- 
ing the outline resembling a battle- 
ment, as an ordinary. 

2. Having been the place of bat- 
tle; as, an embattled plain or field. 

E2m-bit/tle-ment,n. Anindented 
parapet; battlement. 
Em-bay’ (em-ba/), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. EMBAYED; 
p. pr.& AG N. EMBAYING.] [Prefix em, for en, and 
ay, q. Vv. 

1? To inclose in a bay or inlet ; to landlock; to 
inclose between capes or promontories ; as, an 
embayed ship or fleet. 

2. [Fr. baigner.] To bathe; to wash; hence, to 
soothe or lull. [Ods.] 


While every sense the humor sweet embayed. Spenser. 


Em-bay’ment,n. A portion of the ocean or a sea 
inclosed and sheltered by capes or promontories; 
a bay. 

The embayment which is terminated by the land of North 

Berwick. W. Scott. 

Em-béam/, v.t. To make brilliant, as with beams 
of light; to give luster to. [Obs.] 

Em-bid’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EMBEDDED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. EMBEDDING.] [Prefix em, for en, and bed, 

_ q.v.] To lay as in a bed; to lay in surrounding 
epi to bed; as, to embed a thing in clay or in 
sand. 

Em-bid/ment, 7. The act of embedding, or the 
state of being embedded. 

Em-béVlish, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. EMBELLISHED 
(em-béVlisht); p. pr. & vb. n. EMBELLISHING.] [O. 
Eng. embellisse, Fr. & Pr. embellir, from prefix em, 
for en, and Fr. bel, beau, feminine belle, beautiful, 
fine. See BELLE.] ‘To make beautiful or elegant 
by ornaments; as, to embellish the person with rich 
apparel, a garden with shrubs and flowers, or style 
with metaphors. 

’ $Syn.—To adorn; beautify; deck; decorate; enrich; 
ornament; grace; illustrate. Sce ADORN. 


Em-biVlish-er, n. One who embcllishes. 
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Em-bél/lish-ing-ly, adv. So as to embellish. 

Em-béllish-ment, n. 1. The act of adorning, or 
the state of being adorned. 

The selection of their ground, and the erriDelanenan, of it. 

rescott, 

2. That which adds beauty or elegance; orna- 
ment; decoration, 

The graces and embellishments of the exterior man. L. Taylor. 

Syn.— Ornament ; decoration ; grace ; beauty ; cle- 
gance; enrichment; adornment. 

Em/ber, n. [A-8. déimyrie, hot ashes, Icel. eimiria, 
eymiria, Dan. immer, ammer, Scot. ameris, wumers. | 
A lighted coal, smouldering amid ashes ;—used 
chiefly in the plural, to signify mingled coals and 
ashes; the smouldering remains of a fire ; cin- 
ders. 

Tle takes a lighted ember out of the covered vessel. Colebrook. 
He rakes hot embers, and renews the fire. Dryden. 

Ember-days (Rom. Cath. Church), certain days set 
apart for fasting and prayer in each of the four seasons 
of the year. These are the Wednesday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday after the first Sunday in Lent, the feast of Whit- 
suntide, the 14th of September, and the 13th of Decem- 
ber, The weeks in which these days fall are called em- 
ber-weeks. 

Exm/ber-goose, n. [Norw. embergaas, hav-imber, 
hav-immer, Ger. imber, D. embervogel, Iecl. him- 
brime.| (Ornith.) A web-footed bird of the genus 
Colymbus (C. glacialis) ;— called also the great 
northern diver, or loon. It is found about Iceland, 

_the Orkneys, and arctic America. 

iim/ber-imng, n. The ember-days. [Obs.] Tusser. 

Eiuna/ber-t’za@, n. (Ornith.) A genus of passerine 
birds, including the several species of bunting. 

Em/ber-week, 1. Sce EMBER. 

Em-bét/ter, v.t. To cause to be, or grow, better; 
to meliorate. [Obs.] Daniel, 

Em-béz/zle, v.t. [imp. & p.p. EMBEZZLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. EMBEZZLING.] [Norm. Fr. embeasiler, to 
filch, See BEZZLE.} 

1. To appropriate fraudulently to one’s own 
use, as that intrusted to one’s care; to apply to 
one’s private uses by a breach of trust; as, to em- 
bezzle public money. 

2. To misappropriate; to dissipate in extraya- 
gance, Spare) “To embezzle our money in drink- 
ing or gaming.” Sharp. 

Em-béz/zle-ment, n. The act of fraudulently ap- 
propriating to one’s own use what is intrusted to 
one’s care and management; as, the embezzlement 
by a clerk of his employer’s money, or public funds 
by the public officer having them in charge. 

te Embezzlement differs from larceny in this, that the 
latter implies a wrongful taking from another's posses- 
sion, but embezzlement denotes a wrongful appropriation 
of what is already in the wrong-doer’s possession. 


Em-béz/zler, nm. One who embezzles. 
Em-bil/low, v.i. To swell or heave like a wave of 
the sea. [Lare.] Lisle. 
Em_-bit’ter, v.t. To make bitter. See IMBITTER. 
Em-bit/ter-ment, n. The act of embittering. 
Em-blaze’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. EMBLAZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. EMBLAZING.] [Prefix em, for en, and 
blaze, q. v.] 
1. To adorn with glittering embellishments, 
No weeping orphan saw his father’s stores 
Our shrines irradiate, or emdlaze the floors. Pope. 
2. To paint or adorn with armorial figures; to 
blazon, or emblazon. 


The imperial ensign, streaming to the wind, 
With gems and golden luster rieh emblazed. Milton. 


Em-bla/zom (em-bla/zn), v. t. [imp. & p. p. EM- 
BLAZONED; p. pr. & vb. nN. EMBLAZONING.] [Pre- 
fix em, for en, and blazon, q. v. Cf. EMBLAZE.] 

1. To deck in glaring colors; to set off with orna- 
ment; to decorate. 

The walls were... emblazoned with legends in commem- 
oration of the illustrious pair. Prescott. 

2. To adorn with figures of heraldry, or ensigns 
armorial. 

Em -bla/zon-er (em-bla/zn-er), 7. 

1. One who emblazons; a blazoner. 
2. One who publishes and displays any thing 
with pomp. 

Em-bla’zon-ment, n. An emblazoning. 

Em-bla/zon-ry, n. The act or art of an embla- 
zoner; heraldic or ornamental decoration, as pic- 
tures or figures on shields, standards, &c. ‘ Thine 
ancient standard’s rich emblazonry.” Trench. 

Em/biem, n. [Fr. embléeme, from Lat. emblema, Gr. 
éubdnpa, that which is put in or on, inlaid work, 
from éuGa\dew, to throw, lay, put in, from ép, for 
tv, in, and BaAXewy, to throw. ] 

1. Inlay; inlaid or mosaic work; something orna- 
mental inserted in a surface. [Obs.] Milton. 
2. An object, or the figure of an object, symboliz- 
ing and suggesting some other object, quality, or 
the like; a thing regarded as resembling some other 
thing in its characteristic qualities, and so employed 
to represent it; an allusive picture; a typical desig- 
nation; asymbol or type; as, a balance is an emblem 
of justice; a crown, the emblem of royalty; a scep- 
ter, the emblem of power. 
His cicatrice, an emblem of war, here on his sinister cheek. 
Shak. 
Syn.— Figure; type; sign; symbol; adumbration. 





EMBOLISMATICAL 


Em/blem, v.t¢. To represent or suggest by simi- 
larity of qualities. [dtare.] ‘‘mblemed by the 


_cozening fig-tree.” Feltham, 
Eim/blem-at/ie, a ([Fr. emblématique, It. 
Exm/blem-iat/ie-al, emblematico.] 


1, Pertaining to, or comprising, an emblem ; sym- 
bolic; using or dealing in emblems; as, emblematic 
figures or worship. 

2. Representing by similarity of qualities or con- 
ventional significance; as, a crown is emblematic of 
royalty; white is emblematic of purity. 
um /blem-atfie-al-ly, adv. By way or means of 
emblems; in the manner of emblems. 

Em/blem-it/i-¢ize, v.t. To emblematize. [ Rare.] 
Em-blém/a-tist, n. A writer or inventor of em- 
blems. Browne. 
Em-blém/a-tize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. EMBLEMA- 
TIZED; p.pr. & vb. n, EMBLEMATIZING.] To repre- 
sent, as by an emblem; to symbolize. Halpole. 
Anciently the sun was emblematized by a starry figure. urd. 


Eim/blé-ment, n. [Norm. Fr. emblear, emblements, 
O. Fr. embléer, emblaer, emblader, emblayer, em- 
blaver, bléer, blayer, It. imbiadare, to sow with corn, 
from Fr. bled, bié, corn, grain, It. biado, Pr. blat, 
probably of Celtic origin.) (Law.) The produce or 
fruits of land sown or planted; the growing crops 
of those vegetable productions of the soil, such as 
grain, garden roots, and the like, which are not 
spontaneous, but require an outlay of cost and la- 
bor in one part of the year, the recompense for which 
is to arise in the shape of a crop in another part 
of the same year; — used especially in the plural. 
The produce of grass, trees, and the like, is not 

_Signified by the term. Wharton. Grady. 

Km/blem-ize, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. EMBLEMIZED; 
Pp. pr. & vb. n. EMBLEMIZING.] [From emblem, q. v.| 
To represent by anemblem. [Vfare.] 

Em-bloom/, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. EMBLOOMED; p.pr. 
& vb, 2. EMBLOOMING.] [Prefix em, for en, and 
bloom, q. v.] To cover, decorate, or enrich with 
bloom; to adorn with blossoms, Savage. 

Em-bl6s/som, vt. [imp. & p. p. EMBLOSSOMED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EMBLOSSOMING.] To cover with 
blossoms; toembloom. ‘‘ The white emblossomed 
spray.” Cunninghan. 

Em-bod/i-er, n. One who embodies. 

Em-b6d/i-ment, n. 1. The act of embodying; the 
state of being embodied. 

2. That which is embodied; a bodily representa- 
tion; a complete system, like an organized body; a 
whole, comprehending essential parts; as, the em- 
bodiment of courage, of courtesy, conduct; the em- 
bodiment of true piety, and the like. 

Em-bod/y, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EMBODIED; p. pr. & 
vb. " EMBODYING.] [Prefix em, for en, and body, 
q. Vv. 

1. To form into a body; to make corporeal; to in- 
vest with matter; as, to embody the soul or spirit; 
a form embodied. ‘Devils embodied and disem- 
bodied.” IV. Scott. 

The soul, while it is embodied, can no more be divided from 
sin. South. 

2. To form or collect into a body or united mass; 
to collect into a whole; to incorporate; to concen- 
trate; as, to embody troops; to embody detached 
sentiments. 

Em-béd/y, v.i. To unite in a body, mass, or col- 
lection; to coalesce. [fare.] ‘To embody against 
this court party.” Burke. 

Em-bogue’/, v.i. To discharge, as a river, its waters 
into the sea or another river. 

Em-bog/uing (em-bog/ing), n. [From a supposed 
embogue, Fr. s’emboucher, Sp. embocarse, It. imboc- 
care, of a river, to discharge or empty, Fr. embou- 
chure, Sp. embocadura, It. imboccatura, mouth of a 
river, from Fr. bowche, mouth, O. Fr. bowque, boche, 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. boca, It. bocca, from Lat. bucca, 
cheek, mouthful, cavity. Cf. DISEMBOGUE.] Tho 
mouth of a river, or place where its waters are dis- 
charged into the sea, 

Em-boil/, v.i. To burn with indignation or anger. 
[ Obs.] ‘‘E£mboiling in his haughty heart.” Spenser. 

Em-boil’, v. ¢. To cause to burn with indignation ; 
to vex, chafe, or irritate. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Eavbottement (Sug-bwiit/moing), n. [Fr.] (J/il.) 
The closing up of a number of men in order to se- 
cure the front rank from injury. 

Em-bold/en (em-bold’/n), vt. [imp. & p. p. EM- 
BOLDENED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. EMBOLDENING.] [Pre- 
fix em, for en, and bold, q. v.] To give boldness or 
courage to; to encourage. ‘‘Emboldened in their 
reliance upon the vigilance and good faith of the 
unseen Administrator of affairs.” Isaac Taylor. 

Em-b6ld/en-er, n. One who emboldens. 

Em/bo-lism, 7. [Gr. iuBodrcpds, from énfadderv, 
to throw or put in, to insert, éyfddtcpa, any thing 
put in, éuBoXn, insertion; Fr. embolisme. See Em- 
BLEM. | 
- 1. Intercalation; the insertion of days, months, 
or years, in an account of time, to produce regu- 
larity; as, the embolism of a lunar month in the 
Greek year. 

2. Intercalated time. Johnson. 
Exm/bo-lis’/mal, a. Pertaining to intercalation; 
pierce as, embolismal months. 

m/bo-lis-mat/ie, tare . 

Tnbo lig nih eienl, a. Embolismic. Scott, 
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EMBOLISMIC 


FEim/bo-lis/mie, a. [Fr. embolismique.] Per- 

Em/bo-lis/mie-al, taining to, or formed by, in- 
tercalation; intercalated; inserted; as, an embolis- 
mic year. 

Exm/bo-lite (49), n. (Min.) A mineral consisting 
chiefly of the chloride of silver and the bromide 
of silver. 

Em/bo-lits, n.; pl. EM/BO-LI. [Lat. embolus, Gr. 
&uBoXos, running to a point, and so put or thrust in, 
from éufdaAdewv, to throw, thrust, or put in. See 

| EMBLEM.] Something inserted or acting in an- 

' other; that which thrusts or drives, as a piston or 
a wedge. 

Embonpoint (Sng-bong-pwing’), n. [Fr., from 
en bon point, in good extent or condition, from 
point, point, degree, condition.] Plumpness of per- 
son; rotundity of figure; fleshiness. 

Em-boér’der, v. t. [imp. & p. p. EMBORDERED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EMBORDERING.1 [Prefix em, for 
en, and border, q. v.; Fr. embordurer, O. Fr. em- 
border.] To adorn with a border; to imborder. 

Em-bos’om, v, t. [Prefix em, for en, and bosom, 
q.v.] [Written also imbosom.] 

1. To take into the bosom; to receive into the 
heart; to cherish. ‘Glad to embosom his affec- 
tion.” Spenser. 

2. To hide or half conceal; to overshadow. 

His house embosomed in the grove. Pope. 

Em-bdss’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. EMBOSSED (em-bost/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EMBOSSING.] [Prefix em, for en, 
and boss, q. v.] 

1. To cover with bosses or protuberances; hence, 
to fashion the surface of with raised work; to or- 
nament in relief. 

Botches and blains must all his flesh emboss. Dilton. 

2. To fashion relief or raised work upon; to cut 
or form prominent figures on. 

O’er the lofty gate his art embossed 
Androgeo’s death. Dryden. 

3. To ornament with worked figures; to em- 
broider. [2are.] 

Exhibiting flowers in their natural colors embossed upon a 
purple ground. W. Scott. 

4. [O. Fr. emboister, to inclose in a box, to en- 
chase, N. Fr. emboiter, from boiste, boite, a box, 
Pr. bostia, boissa, from L. Lat. buxis, Lat. puvis, 
pyxis. See Box and Empox.] To box up; to in- 
close; to cover. 

A knight her metin mighty arms embossed. Spenser. 

5. [Pr. & Sp. emboscar, It. imboscare, Pg. embas- 
car, Fr. embusquer, from bose, bosco, a wood, for- 
est, from O. H. Ger. busc, Eng. bush, q.v.] To hide 
or conceal in a thicket; to plunge into the depths 
of a wood; to imbosk; hence, to plunge; to im- 
merse. ‘Inthe Arabian woods embossed.” Milton. 
‘*Tn ease embossed.” Spenser. 

6. [Sp. embocar, to cast from the mouth.] To 
hunt, so as to cause to pant and foam from exertion; 
to blow; as, to emboss a deer or dog. 

The savage beast embossed in weary chase. 

Em-bdssed/ (em-bdst/), p. a. 

1. Formed or covered with bosses 
or raised figures. 

2. (Bot.) Having the center pro- 
jecting like the boss of a shield. 

Em-bodss’ment, n. 1. The act of 
forming bosses or raised figures, or 
the state of being so formed. 

2. A boss-like prominence; figure in relief; raised 
work; jut; protuberance, ‘‘The embossment of the 
figure.” Addison. 

Em-bOot/tle, v.t¢. [imp. & p. p. EMBOTTLED; p. pr. 
& vb. m. EMBOTTLING.] [Prefix em, for en, and 
bottle, q.v.] To put in a bottle; to bottle; to in- 
clude or confine in a bottle. Phillips. 

Eimbouchwre (6ng/boo-shur’), n. [Fr. See Em- 
BOGUING. | 

1. A mouth, aperture, or opening, as of a river, 
cannon, and the like. 

2. (Mus.) (a.) The mouth-piece of a wind-instru- 
ment. (6.) The shaping of the lips to the mouth- 
piece; as, a flute-player has a good embouchure. 

Em-bow’,v.t. [imp.& p. p. EMBOWED; p. pr. & 
vb.N.EMBOWING.] [Prefix em, for en, and bow, q. Fl 
To form like a bow; to arch; to curve. ‘“Hmbowec 
arches.” W. Scott. 

With gilded horns embowed like the moon. Spenser. 
Im-bow/el, v. t. [imp. & p. p. EMBOWELED, or 
EMBOWELLED; p. pr. & vb. %. EMBOWELING, or 
EMBOWELLING.]| [Prefix em, for en, and bowel, q.v.] 

1. To remove the bowels of; to free from viscera; 
to eviscerate; hence, to prepare for embalming; to 
embalm. 

The boar... makes his trough 
In your emboweled bosoms. Shak. 
LEmboweled [i. e., embalmed] will I see thee by and by. Shak. 
2. To imbed; to hide in the inward parts; to bury. 
Deep emboweled in the earth entire. Spenser. 

Em-bow’el-er,n. [Written also emboweller.] One 
who takes out the bowels. 

Em-bow’el-ment, 7. Evisceration. 

Em-bow/er,v.i. [Prefix em, for en, and bower, q. v.] 
To lodge or rest in a bower. 

Em-bow/er,v.t. [imp.& p.p.EMBOWERED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. nN. EMBOWERING.] To cover with a bower; to 
shelter with trees. 


Spenser. 





Embossed. 
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Em-bowl’, v. ¢. To make globular or convex, like 
a bowl; to form into a bowl. [Obs.] Sidney. 
Em-b6x’, v.¢. [From em, for en, and box, q. v. 
Cf. Emgoss.] To inclose, as in a box; to imbox. 
Em-brac¢e/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EMBRACED (-brast/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EMBRACING.] [Fr. embrasser, from 
prefix em, for en, and bras, arm, from Lat. brachi- 
um; Pr. embrassar, O. Sp. embrazar, now abrazar, 
It. imbracciare, abbracciare. Cf. BRACE.] 
1. To clasp or inclose in the arms; to press to the 
bosom, in token of affection; to hug. 
Paul called to him the disciples and embraced them. Acts xx. 1. 
2. To cling to with warmth or earnestness; to 
cherish with affection; to regard with deep interest. 
So much, high God, doth innocence embrace. Spenser. 
3. To encircle; to encompass; to surround or 
inclose. 
Between the mountain and the stream embraced. Denham. 
4. To include as parts of a whole, or as subor- 
dinate divisions of a part; to comprehend ; as, 
natural philosophy embraces many sciences. 
5. To seize eagerly, or with alacrity; to accept 


with cordiality ; to welcome; to admit; as, to 
embrace the opportunity of doing a favor. ‘‘I em- 
brace these conditions.” Shak. 


What is there that he may not embrace for truth? Locke. 

6. (Law.) To attempt to influence corruptly, asa 

jury. Blackstone. 

Syn.—To clasp; hug; inclose ; encircle ; include; 
comprise; contain; encompass. 

Em-brag¢e’, v. i. To join in an embrace. Shak. 

Em-brac¢e’,n. Intimate or close encircling with the 


arms; pressure to the bosom; clasp; hug. ‘‘ Part- 
ing with a long embrace.” Tennyson. 
Syn.—Hug; clasp; lock; grapple; pressure. 
Em-brace’ment, n. [Fr. embrassement.] 
1. A clasp in the arms; ahug; embrace, ‘Dear 
though chaste embracements.” Sidney. 
2. State of being contained; inclosure. [Obs.] 


In the embracement of parts hardly reparable, as bones. Bacon. 
3. Willing acceptance. [Obs.] ‘“‘A ready em- 
bracement of ... his kindness.” Barrow. 
Em-bra¢e/or, n. (Law.) One who attempts to 
influence a jury corruptly. 
Em_-bri/¢er, n. One who embraces. 
Em-bra/cer-y (-bra/ser-¥), m. (Law.) An attempt 
to influence a jury, court, &c., corruptly, by prom- 
ises, persuasions, entreaties, money, entertainments, 
or the like. Blackstone. 
Em-braid/’, v. t. [Prefix em, for en, and braid, q. v.] 
1. To upbraid. [Obs.] Sir T. Elyot. 
2. To braid up, as hair. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Em-branch/ment, 7. (From em,tor en,and branch, 
q.v.] The branching forth, as of trees. 
Em-bra/sure (em-bra/zhur) (Synop., §180),”. [Fr., 
fr. embraser, equivalent to ébraser, évaser, to widen 
“Our locked embra- 


an opening. ] oDs. 
é Shak. 


1. An embrace. 
sures.” 

2. (Fort.) An opening in a wall or parapet, 
through which cannon are pointed and discharged. 
[See Jllust. of Casemate.] 

Him shall no sunshine from the fields of azure, 
No drum-beat from the wall, 

No morning gun from the black fort’s embrasure, 
Awaken with its call. Longfellow. 

3. (Arch.) The enlargement of the aperture of a 
door or window, on the inside of the wall, for giving 
greater space, or for admitting more light. 

Em-brave’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. EMBRAVED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. 2. EMBRAVING.] [Prefix em, for en, and 
brave, q. v.] 

1. To inspire with bravery. [Obs.] Beau. 

2. To make conspicuous or showy; to embellish; 
to decorate. [Obs.] 

With sad cypress seemly it embraves. Spenser. 

Em-bréathe’ment, n. The act of breathing in; 
inspiration. [Rare.] 

The special and immediate suggestion, embreathement, and 
dictation of the Holy Ghost. W. Lee. 

Em-brew’, v. t. gen em, for en, and brew, q. v.] 
To strain or distill. 

Em-bright/ (-brit’/), v.¢. Tomake bright; to bright- 
en. [Obs.] Cunningham. 

Em/bro-eate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EMBROCATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EMBROCATING.] [N. Lat. embrocare, 
embrocatum, Pr. embrocar, It. embroccare, from Gr. 
éuBooxh, equivalent to 2Gpeypa, lotion, fomentation, 
from éu@péxev, to soak in, to foment, from én, for 
év, in, and Bpéxecv, to wet on the surface.] (Med.) 
To moisten and rub, as a diseased part, with a li- 
quid substance, as with spirit, oil, &c., by means of 

_@ cloth or sponge. 

Eim/bro-ea/tion, n. [N. Lat. embrocatio, Pr. em- 
brocacio, Fr. embrocation, It. embroccazione, em- 
brocca.] (Med.) (a.) The act of moistening and 
rubbing a diseased part with some substance, as 
spirit, oil, &e. (b.) The liquid or lotion with which 
an affected part is rnbbed or washed. 

Em-br0/glio (-brol’yo), m. [See EmBrotn.] A 
noisy, confused quarrel; an affray; a broil. See 
IMBROGLIO. 

Em-broid/er, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EMBROIDERED; 
p. pr. & vb.n. EMBROIDERING.] [Prefix em, for en, 
and broider, q. v.] To cover with ornamental nee- 
dle-work or figures; to adorn with raised figures of 
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needle-work; as, to embroider muslin. ‘‘Hmbroid- 
ered purple clothes.” Pope. 
Thou shalt embroider the coat of fine linen. Hx. xxviii. 89. 

Em-broid/er-er, n. One who embroiders. 

Em-broid/er-y, n. 1. Work in gold, silver, silk, 
or other thread, formed by the needle on cloth 
stuffs, and muslin, into various figures; variegated 
needle-work. ‘‘ Silk and rich embroidery.” Cowley. 

2. Diversified ornaments, especially by contrasted 
figures and colors; ornamental decoration; as, the 
embroidery of words. 

Fields in spring’s embroidery are dressed. | Addison. 
Em-broil’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. EMBROILED; Pp. pr. 

& vb. nN. EMBROILING.] Fr. embrouiiller, Sp. 
embrollar, Pg. embrulhar, It. imbrogliare. See 
Broiu.] To throw into perplexity, contention, or 
trouble; to entangle; to distract; to bring into diffl- 
culties; to disturb. 
The Christian antiquities at Rome... are embroiled with 
fable and legend. Addison. 
The royal house embroiled in civil war. Dryden. 
Syn.—To perplex; entangle; encumber; confound; 
mingle; distract; disturb; disorder; trouble. 

Em-broil’, n. The same as EMBROILMENT. 

Em-broil/ment, n. [Fr. embrowillement.] <A state 
of contention, perplexity, or confusion ; disturb- 
ance; imbroglio. burnet. 

Em-brénze/, or Em-br6nze’, v.t. To execute in 
bronze; as, to embronze a statue. 

Em_-br6th/el, v.¢. [Prefix em, for en, and brothel, 
q.v.] Toinclose ina brothel. [Rare.] Donne. 

Em-brown/’, v.t. [Pretix em, for en, and brown, 
q.v.] To give a brown color to; to make brown; 
toimbrown. See IMBROWN. 

Summer suns embrown the laboring swain. 
Em-brue’, v.¢. See IMBRUE. 
Em-brute’/, v. ¢. [Prefix em, for en, and brute, q. v.j 

To reduce to the level of a brute; to brutify; to 
imbrute. ‘‘ All the man embruted in the swine.” 

a ’ Cawthorne. 

Em/bry-o, 7. [N. Lat. embryo, embryon, Fr. em- 
bryon, Gr. éuBpvor, i.e., 76 évtds Bptov, from ép, for 
év, in, and Bpietv, to be full of, to swell with, espe- 
cially of plants.] The first rudiments of an organ- 
ized being or thing, whether animal or plant, as, the 
young of an animal in the womb; or, more specific- 
ally, before its parts are developed and it becomes 
a fetus; or the rudiments of an undeveloped plant, 

In embryo (Fig.), in an incipient or undeveloped state ; 
in conception, but not yet executed. 

The company little suspected what a noble work I had then 
in embryo. Swift, 

Exm/bry-o, a. Pertaining to, or haying the quality 
of, any thing in its first rudiments, or undeveloped 
state; as, an embryo bud. 

Em/bry-o-gén/ic, a. Pertaining to the develop- 

_ ment of an embryo. 

Em/bry-6g’/e-ny, n. [Gr. @n8pvov, embryo, and 
yevvay, to produce.] The science of the production 

_ and development of embryos. 

Em/bry-dg/o-ny, n. (Gr. @u@pvov, embryo, and 
yovn, generation.] (Anat.) The formation of an 
embryo. 

Em/bry-dg’ra-phy,n. (Gr. ZBpvov and ypadi, 

_description.] A general description of embryos. 

Se eee a, Of, or belonging to, em- 

— bryology. 

Em/bry-61/0-gist, n. One skilled in embryology. 

im/bry-bVo-sy,n. [Gr. EuBpvov and Adyos, dis- 
course, Aéyery , to speak; Fr. embryologie.] ‘The 
doctrine of the development of the embryo and fe- 

_ tus of animals. Agassiz, 

Km/bry-on, n. The same as EMBRYO, q. V. 

kim/bry-on, a. Rudimental; embryo. : 

Eim/bry-o-mal, a. Pertaining to an embryo, or the 

_ initial state of any organ; embryonary. 

EKim/bry-o-nma-ry, a. Pertaining to the production 

_or development of an embryo. 

Kim/bry-o-nate, a. Inthe state of, or having, 

Eim/bry-o-nia/ted, an embryo; embryonal. 

Em/bry-dn/ie, a. [Fr. embryonique.] Pertaining 
to an embryo, or in the state of one, 

Embryonic sac (Bot.), the integument within which 
the embryo is developed in the ovule. 

Em/bry-dt/ie, a. Pertaining to the earliest state of 

_a developing organ; embryonic. 

EXm/bry-6t/o-my, n. [Fr. embryotomie, from Gr. 
Eubpvov and rénvery, to cut, ropy, a cutting.] A cut- 
ting or forcible separation of the fetus from the 
womb. 

Em/bry-ois, a. Embryonic. [Rare.] 

Em-bitirse’, v.t. To furnish with money; to im- 
burse. [Obs.] 

Em-bush/’, v.t. To place in ambush; to conceal in 
a thicket. [Obs.] Shelton. 

Eim-bus/y (em-biz/}¥), v. ¢. [Prefix em, for en, and 


Fenton. 


_ busy, q.v.] LToemploy. [Obs.] Skelton. 
Eme,n. [See EAME.] An uncle. [O0bs.] Spenser, 


E-ménd’, v.t. [Fr. émender, Pr., Sp., & Pg. emen- 
dar, It. & Lat. emendare, from Lat. e, out, and 
menda, mendum, fault, bleniaht [ Rare.] 

1. To remove faults or blemishes from; to make 
better or more perfect. 

2. To improve the reading of; to alter for the 
better by textual criticism. 

Syn. —To amend; correct; improve; better; reform; 
rectify. 


, 


Em/en-di/tor, n. 


E-ménd/a-to-ry, a. 


Em/e rald, n. 


Em/e-rand, 7. Anemerald. [0bs.] 
E-mérge’ (14), v. i. [imp. & p.p. EMERGED; p. pr. 


EMENDABLE 


W-ménd/a-ble, a._[Lat. emendabilis, Sp. emenda- 


ble, It. emendabile.] Capable of being amended or 
corrected. See AMENDABLE. Bailey. 


E-méind/als, 7». pl. A balance of money used to 


meet losses or other emergencies. [A word peculiar 
to the Society of the Inner Temple, London.] Ogilvie. 


Eim/en-date-ly, a. Without fault; correct. [Obs.] 
Em/en-di/tion, n. 


[Lat. emendatio, O. Fr. émen- 
dation, Pr. emendacio, Sp. emendacion, It. emenda- 
Zv0ne. 

1. The act of altering for the better, or correcting 
what is erroneous or faulty; correction. 

The longer he lies in his sin without repentance or emenda- 
tion. Bp. Taylor. 

2. Alteration of a text so as to give a better 
reading; removal of errors or corruptions from a 
document; hence, an alteration or correction; as, 
the last edition of the book contains many emenda- 
tions. 
[Lat.; It. emendatore.] One 
who amends by removing faults or errors, or by 
correcting corrupt readings. 
[Lat. emendatorius, from 
emendator.| Pertaining to emendation or correc- 
tion. ‘‘Hmendatory criticism.” Johnson. 


E-mén/di-eate, v.t. [Lat. emendicare, emendica- 


tum, to obtain by begging, from e, out, and mendi- 
care, to beg, from mendicus, beggar.] To beg. 
Obs.] Cockeram, 
O. Fr. esmeraulde, now émeraude, 
Pr. esmerauda, Sp. & Pg. esmeralda, It. smeraldo, 
O. Catal. esmeragda, O. Sp. esmeracde, Pr. maragde, 
maracde, maraude, meraude, maracda, from Lat. 
smaragius, Gr. oudpaydos, papaydos, Skr.marakata. ] 
1. (Min.) A precious stone of a rich green color, 
and essentially identical with beryl. See BERYL. 
Dana. 
2. (Print.) A kind of type, in size between min- 
jon and nonpareil. It is used by English, but not 
by American, printers. 


0t@~ This line is printed in the type called emerald. 
im/e-rald, a. Of a rich green color, like that of 
the emerald, 


That vast expanse of emerald meadow. Macaulay. 


Bm/e-rald-green, n. A very durable pigment, of 


a vivid light-green color, made from the arseniate 
of copper. Weale, 
Spenser. 


& vb. n. EMERGING.] [Lat. emergere, from eé, out, 
and mergere, to dip, plunge; Pr. emerger, It. emer- 
gere.] o rise out of a fluid; to come forth from 
that in which any thing has been plunged, envel- 
oped, or concealed; to issue and appear; as, to 
emerge from the water or the ocean; the sun emerges 
from behind the moon in an eclipse ; to emerge from 
poverty, obscurity, or depression. ‘‘ Thetis... 
emerging from the deep.” Dryden. ‘Those who 
have emerged from very low classes of society.” 
Burke. 


E-mér/gence, )n. ([Sp. emergencia, It. emer- 
E-mér’ 


en-¢cy,§ genza.] 

1. The act of rising out of a fluid, or coming forth 
from envelopment or concealment, or of rising into 
view; sudden uprisal or appearance. 

The white color of all refracted light, at its first emergence 
...is compounded of various colors. Newton. 

When trom the deep thy bright emergence sprung. Brooke. 

2. A condition of things appearing suddenly or 
unexpectedly; an unforeseen occurrence; a sudden 
occasion. 

Most of our rarities have been found out by casual emer- 
gency. Glanville. 

3. Any event or occasional combination of circum- 
stances which calls for immediate action or remedy ; 
pressing necessity; exigency. 

To whom she might her doubts propose, 
On all emergencies that rose. Swift. 


' E-mér’gent, a. (Lat. emergens, p. pr. of emergere ; 


Fr. émergent, Sp. & It. emergente. See EMERGE. ] 

1. Rising out of a fluid or any thing that covers or 
conceals; issuing; coming to light. 

The mountains huge appear emergent. Dilton. 

2. Suddenly appearing; arising unexpectedly; 
ealling for prompt action; urgent. ‘‘Hmergent 
events of Providence.” Bp. Taylor. ‘ Protections 
granted in emergent danger.” Burke. 

Eimergent year (Chron.), the epoch or date from 
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the performance of public duty, on account of age, 
infirmity, or long and faithful service; —said of an 
officer in a college or university. 
im/fe-rods, |. pl. [Corrupted from hemorrhoids, 
Barroxolares q. Vv.) (Med.) Hemorrhoids; livid, 
painful, and bleeding tubercles about the anus; 
piles. Deut. xxviii: 27. 
E-mérsed/ (e-mtrst/), a. (Bot.) Standing out of, or 
raised above, water. Gray. 
E-mér’sion, n. [From Lat. emergere, emersum ; 
Fr. émersion, Sp. emersion, It. emersione. See 
EMERGE. ] 

1. The act of rising out of, or coming forth to view 
from, any enveloping or overshadowing substance 
or body; as, emersion from water; emersion from 
obscurity, ‘* Hmersion upon the stage of author- 
ship.” De Quincey. 

2. (Astron.) The reappearance of a heavenly 
body after an eclipse or occultation; as, the emer- 
ston of the moon from the shadow of the earth; the 
emersion of a star from behind the moon. 
imfer-y, n. ([Fr. éméri, éméril, Sp. esmeril, It. 
smeriglio ; Ger. schmergel; from Gr. cpipts, cpdpts, 
opipts.] (Min.) Corundum intimately blended with 
oxide of iron, occurring native in masses and grains, 
and extensively used in the arts for grinding and 
polishing metals, hard stones, and glass. Dana. 

Emery cloth or paper, cloth or paper covered with 
ground emery for scouring, polishing, and like purposes. 
— Emery wheel, a wheel faced with emery, and made to 
move rapidly, for the purpose of smoothing or polishing 
hard substances. In machine-shops, it is sometimes 
called a buff-wheel, and by the manufacturers of cutlery, 

va glazer. 
Iim/er-y-lite, n. (Min.) A grayish or yellowish 
mineral, of a pearly or vitreous luster, consisting, 
chiefly, of the silicates of lime and alumina. Dana. 
Him/’e-sts,n. [Gr. gpeocs, from épetv, to vomit, al- 
lied to Lat. vomere, Skr. vam.] (Med.) A vomit- 
ing; discharge from the stomach by the mouth. 
E-mét/ie, a. [Gr. éuerixds, from épnety ; Fr. émétique, 
Sp. & It. emetico. See supra.] (Med.) Inducing to 
vomit; exciting the stomach to discharge its con- 
tents by the mouth. 
E-mét/ie,. (Med.) A medicine which causes vom- 
iting. 
E-mét/ie-al, a. Tending to produce vomiting. 
E-mét/ie-al-ly, adv. In such a manner as to excite 
vomiting. 
im/e-time, n. [See EMETIC.] (Chem.) A white or 
yellowish powder, the active principle of ipecacu- 
anha. It is a powerful emetic. 
m/e-to-ea-thir’/tie, a. [Gr. Zeros, vomiting, 
and Eng. cathartic.] (Med.) Producing vomiting 
and purging at the same time, 
im /e-tolo-gy, n. [Gr. Zueros, vomiting, and déyos, 
discourse.] (Med.) A treatise on vomiting and 
— emetics. Dunglison. 
ee n. See Emu. 
meewte (a-mut/; Fr. pron, a/mfit’), n. [Fr., from 
Lat. emovere, to move out, to stir up, from e, out, 
and movere, to move, motus, a moving, L. Lat. 
_movita.] A seditious commotion; an outbreak. 
Ey/mew, 7%. See Emu. z 
Eim/i-eant, a. Beaming forth; sparkling. Rare.] 
Emicant did this and that way dart. Blackmore. 
Em /i-ea’tion, n. [Lat. emicatio, from emicare, to 
spring out or forth, from e, out, and micare, to move 
quickly to and fro, to sparkle.] <A flying off in small 
particles, as heated iron or fermenting liquors; a 
sparkling; scintillation, ‘‘ Ebullition with noise and 
emication.” Browne. 
E-mie/tion, n. [Lat. e, out, and mingere, mictum, 
to make water. ] 

1. The discharging of urine. 

2. What is voided by the urinary passages ; urine, 

(m/i-grant, a. [Lat. emigrans, p. pr. of emigrare ; 
Fr. émigrant. See track 

1. Pertaining to an emigrant; as, an emigrant 
ship, or hospital. 

2. Removing or emigrating from one country to 

_ another; as, an emigrant company or nation. 

Km /i-grant, 7. One who removes his habitation, 

_or quits one country or region to settle in another. 

iim/i-griate, v.i. [imp. & p. p. EMIGRATED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2, EMIGRATING.] [Lat, emigrare, emigratum, 
from e, out, and migrare, to migrate; It. emigrare, 
Sp. emigrar, Fr. émigrer.| To remove from one 
country or state to another, for the purpose of resi- 
dence. ‘Forced to emigrate in a body to Amer- 





Em/is-sa-ry-ship, n. 


E-mis/sion (e-mish/un), 7. 


E-mis/sive, a. Sending out; emitting. 
E-mis/so-ry,a. (Anat.) Conveying out; emissive; 





EMMENOLOGY 


1. That which is eminent or exalted: a height; an 
elevation. ‘‘ Without eminences or cavities.” Dryden. 


The temple of honor ought to be seated on an envwinence. Burke. 


2. An elevated situation among men; a place or 
station above men in general, either in rank, office, 
or celebrity; exaltation; high rank; distinction; 
preferment; as, merit may place a man on an emi- 
nence, and make him conspicuous. 

_ When men can not arrive at any eminency of estate, reli- 
gion may make compensation by teaching content. Tillotson. 

3. A title of honor, especially applied to a cardi- 
nal in the Roman Catholic church. 
m/i-mnent, a. (Lat. eminens, p. pr. of eminere, to 
stand out, be prominent, from eé, out, and minere, to 
project; Fr. éminent, Sp. & It. eminente.] 

1. High; lofty; towering; overhanging; project- 
ing. ‘A very eminent promontory.” Evelyn. 

2. Exalted in rank; high in office or public esti- 
mation; distinguished; conspicuous; remarkable; 
as, an eminent station in society; an eminent histo- 
rian or poet. 

Eminent domain. See Domain. 

Syn. — Distinguished ; lofty ; elevated; exalted; re- 
markable; conspicuous; prominent; famous; celebrated; 
illustrious. See DISTINGUISHED. 


kim/i-nent-ly, adv. In an eminent or high degree; 


in a degree to be conspicuous and distinguished 
_from others; as, to be eminently learned or useful. 


EE mtn, n. [Ar. emir, amir, a commander, from 
Ei-meer’, 


emarda, amara, to command, Heb. amar, 
Aramaic amar, to say, speak, command.] An Ara- 
bian prince, military commander, and governor of a 
conquered province; also, an honorary title given 
at present in Turkey to the descendants of Ma- 
homet. 

dm/is-sa-ry, mn. [Lat. emissarius, from emittere, 
emissum, to send out, from e, out, and mittere, to 
send; Fr. émissaire, It. emissario, Sp. emisario.| 

1. A person sent on a mission; especially, a per- 
son sent on a private message or business; a secret 
agent employed to advance, in a covert manner, the 
interests of his employers. 

Buzzing emissaries fill the ears 
Of listening crowds with jealousies and fears. Dryden. 

2. (Anat.) A vessel through which excretion 
takes place; an excretory;—used chiefly in the 
plural. 

Syn.— Emissary, Spy. A spy is one who enters an 
enemy's camp or territories to learn the condition of the 
enemy; an emissary may be a secret agent employed 
not only to detect the schemes of an opposing party, but 
to influence their councils. A spy must be concealed, or 
he suffers death; an emissary may in some cases be 
known as the agent of an adversary without incurring 
similar hazard. 
dm/is-sa-ry,a. 1. Exploring; spying. B. Jonson. 

2. (Anat.) Conveying excretions; excretory; as, 
emissary vessels. 

The office of an emissa- 
ry B. Jonson. 
(Lat. emissio, from 
emittere; Fr. émission, Pr. emissio, It. emissione, 
Sp. emision.] 

1. The act of sending or throwing out; the act of 
sending forth or putting into circulation; issue; as, 
the emission of light from the sun; the emission of 
heat from a fire; the emission of State notes, or bills 
of credit, or treasury notes. 

2. That which is sent out, issued, or put in circu- 
lation at one time; issue; as, an emission of bank- 
notes; notes of various emissions. 


Em/is-si/tiotis (ém/is-sish’/us), a. [Lat. emissitius, 


from emittere.] Looking, or narrowly examining; 
prying. [Obs.] ‘‘ Those emissitious eyes.” Bp. Hall. 
Brooke. 


— said of certain ducts or veins which convey fluids 
out of the body. 


E-mit’,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. EMITTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


EMITTING.] [Lat. emittere, to send out, from e, out, 
and mittere, to send; Fr. émettre, Sp. emitir.] 

1. To send forth; to throw or give out; to cause 
to issue; to eject; to discharge; as, fire emits heat 
and smoke; boiling water emits steam; the sun and 
moon emit light. 

Lest, wrathful, the far-shooting god 
Emit his fatal arrows, Prior. 
While yon sun emits his rays divine. Mickle. 

2. To issue forth, as an order or decree; to print 

and send into circulation, as notes or bills of credit. 


which any people begin to compute their time or dates; ica.” Macaulay. CORPO E 7 hs +4 49 7 
as, our emergent year is that of the birth of Christ. Eim/i-grate a. Given to emigration; roving; wan- No state shall emit bills of credit. 2 Const. U.S. 
[Rare.] dering Obs Gayton E-mit’/tent, a. Sending out; emissive. Boyle. 

i ze f = ‘| Em-man/tle, v.t. [From em, for en, and mavnile, 


Em /i-gra/tion, n. [Lat. emigratio, Fr. émigration, 
Sp. emigracion, It. emigrazione. ] 
1. Removal of inhabitants from one country or 
state to another, for the purpose of residence, as 
from Europe to America, or, in America, from the 


E-mér’/gent-ly, adv. By emerging. 
Ei-mér/sgent-mess,n, The state or quality of being 
_emergent. [Rare.] Scott. 
im /e-ril, n. 1. A glazier’s diamond, 
2. Emery. | Obs.] Drayton. 
E-mér/it-ed, a. eee infra.) Discharged honor- Atlantic States to the Western. 
ably, as acknowledged to haye done sufficient public 2. A body of emigrants; as, the German or Swiss 
service. [Obs.] Evelyn.| emigration. 
H-mitr/i-tits, n.; pl. E-MER/I-TI, [Lat., one who| Him /i-gra/tion-al, a. Relating to emigration. 
has served out his time, from emerere, emereri, to | Fun/i-gra/tion-ist, n. An advocate or promoter of ‘ Any 
obtain by service, to serve out one’s term, from e, emigration, a month long, éuuivios, monthly, from éy, for év, in, 
out, and merere, mereri, to merit, earn, serve.] One| Eim/i-gra/tor, n. An emigrant. [Rare.] and piv, month, and dywyés, leading, drawing forth, 
who has been honorably discharged from public| Mm/i-menge, )n. [Lat. eminentia, from eminens ; from dyevy, to lead.) (Med.) A medicine that pro- 
service. Jm/i-nen-¢y, Fr. éminence, Pr. & Sp. eminencia, | _ motes the menstrual discharge. 
E-mir'i-tits,a. [Lat.] Honorably discharged from] It. eminenza.| Em/me-n6olVo-gy,n. [Gr. éupfvios, monthly, and 


q.v.] To cover over with, as a mantle; to envelop; 
to put about as a protection. [Obs.] 


Under the bending cope of which [heaven] all things are 
emmantled, Holland. 


Em-miir’ble, v.¢. [From em, for en, and marble, 
q.v.] To turn to marble; to petrify. [Obs.] 
Thou dost emmarble the proud heart. Spenser. 
Em-méin/a-gogue, n. [Fr. emménagogue, for 
emméniagogue, It. emmenagogo, from Gr. éupnvos, 
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EMMET 


Aéyos, discourse.] (Med.) A treatise on menstrua- 
tion. Dunglison. 

Em/met, n. [0.Eng. emote, emet, emt, A-S. timet, 
dimette, emeta. Cf. ANT.) An ant or pismire. See 
ANT. 

Em-mew/, v.t. [Prefix em, for en, and mew, q. v.] 

_ To confine, as in a mew or cage; to coop up. Shak. 

Em/mol-lés/¢en¢e, n. [Lat. e, out, and mollescere, 
to become soft, v. inchoative from mollere, to be 
soft, from mollis, soft.] That degree of softness in 
a body beginning to melt which alters its shape; 
the first or lowest degree of fusibility. 

Em-move’, v. ¢. [For emove; Fr. émouvoir, Lat. 
emovere, from e, out, aud movere, to move. ] To 
move; to rouse; to excite. [Obs.] Spenser. 

E-m5dl/li-ate (Synop., § 130), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. 
EMOLLIATED; p. pr. & vd. Nn. EMOLLIATING.]| [ Lat. 
emollire, to soften, from e, out, and mollire, to 
soften, from mollis, soft.] To soften; to render 
effeminate. 

Emoliated by four centuries of Roman domination, the 
Belgie colonies had forgotten their pristine valor. Pinkerton. 

E-m6Vlient (e-mdl/yent), a [Lat. emolliens, p. 
pr. of emollire; Fr. émollient, It. emolliente. See 
supra.] Softening; making supple; acting as an 
emollient. ‘‘ Barley is emollient.” Arbuthnot. 

E-m6WVliemt (Synop., § 130), . (Med.) An external 
application to allay irritation, and alleviate inflam- 
matory soreness, swelling, and pain. 

E-m6l/limment, n. A softening or relaxing; as- 

_suaging. [Obs.] Cockeram, 

iim/o1-li/tiom (-lish/un),n. The act of softening 
or relaxing. 

E-mG6i/tiunent,n. ([Lat. emolumentum, literally a 
working out, from emoliri, to move out, to work 
out, from e, out, and moliri, to set in motion, from 
moles, a huge, heavy mass; Fr. émolwment, Pr. 
emolumen, Sp., Pg., & It. emolumento.] 

1. The profit arising from office or employment; 
that which is received as a compensation for ser- 
vices, or which is annexed to the possession of 
office, as salary, fees, and perquisites; advantage; 
gain, public or private. 

A long and secure enjoyment of the emolwnents of office. 

Bancroft. 

2. Profit; advantage; gain in general; that which 
promotes the public or private good. Tatler, 

Syn.—Profit; advantage; lucre; gain. 

E-m6)lai-mént/al, a. Pertaining to, or producing, 
emolument; yielding profit; useful; profitable; ad- 
vantageous. [/are.] Evelyn. 

E-mong’, prep. Among. [Obs. and rare.] 

E-mongst/, Spenser. 

E-m0’tion, n. [Lat. as if emotio, from emovere ; 
Fr. émotion, It. emozione. See EMMOVE.}| A moy- 
ing of the mind or soul; hence, any excitement of 
sensibility; a state of excited feeling of any kind; 
especially, an intense excitement of feeling mani- 
tested by motion or effects on the body; rarely, the 
eapacity for emotion; feeling; agitation; trepida- 
tion; tremor; perturbation, ‘‘ The emotions of hu- 
manity.” Bp. Taylor. 

How different the emotions between departure and return! 

W. Irving. 

Syn.— Feeling; agitation; tremor. — EMOTION, FEEL- 
ING, AGITATION. feeling is the weaker term, and may 
be of the body or the mind. Zmotion is of the mind 
alone, being the excited action of some inward suscepti- 
bility or feeling; as, an emotion of pity, terror, &e. Agi- 
tation may be bodily or mental, and usually arises in the 
latter case from a vehement struggle between contending 
desires or emotions. See Passion. ‘“ Agitations have 
but one character, viz., that of violence; emotions vary 
with the objects that awaken them. ‘There are emotions 
either of tenderness or anger, either gentle or strong, 
either painful or pleasing.” Crabb. 

E-m0)/tion, v.t. To move; to excite the sensibili- 
ties of. [Jtare. W. Scott. 

KX-m0/tion-al,)a, Pertaining to emotion, or the 

E-m 0’ tive, capacity for emotion; attended 


or characterized by emotion. Mackintosh. 
E-move’,v.t. To move. [0Obs.] Spenser. 
Ei-paiz’,v.t. Toimpair. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Em_-piis/tie, n. [Gr. éuratorixi (sce. texvi), from 
éumaicty, to stamp in, from éy, in, and zaiew, to 
strike.] (Antig.) Inlaid work consisting of threads 
or lines of metal pressed or forced into some other 
metal. Fairhott. 

Em_-pale’,v.t. [imp.& p. p. EMPALED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. EMPALING.] [Fr. einpaler, Sp. & Pg. empalar, 
It. impalare, from em, im, for en, in, in, and Fr. 
pal, It. & Sp. palo, Lat. palus, a pale, stake. | 

1. To fence or fortify with stakes; to surround 
with a line of stakes or posts for defense. [Obs.] 
All that dwell near enemies empale villages, to save them- 


selves from surprise. Raleigh. 
2. To inclose; to surround; to shut in. 
Round about her work she did empale 
With a fair border wrought of sundry flowers. Spenser. 
Impenetrable, empaled with circling fire. Dilton. 


3. To put to death by fixing on a stake; hence, 
to fasten beyond the possibility of escape. 
Em-pale/, v.¢. [From em, for en, and pale, v., q. v.] 
To cause to grow pale; to pale. [Obs. and rare.] 
No bloodless malady empales their face. G. Fletcher. 
Em-pale/ment, n,. [Fr. empalement, from empaler. 
See supra.] 
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1. A fencing, fortifying, or in- 
closing with stakes. 

2. A putting to death by thrust- 
ing a stake into the body. 

3. (Bot.) The calyx of a plant 
which surrounds the other parts of 
fructification. 

4. (Her.) A conjunction of coats 
of arms, palewise. 

Em-pan/el, n. [Prefix em, for en, and panel, q. v.] 
(Zaw.) A list of jurors; a panel. Cowell. 

Em-pan/el, v.¢. See IMpANnen. 

Em-par’a-dise, v.t. The same as IMPARADISE. 

Em-park’, v.t. [Prefix em, for en, and park, q.v.; 
O. Fr. emparcher.| To make a park of; to inclose, 
as with afence. [Obs.] Bp. King. 

Em-par’lan¢e, n. The same as IMPARLANCE. 

Em-pism/ (em-pizm/), n. [Fr. empasme, from Gr. 
éunaccety, to sprinkle in or on, from éy, for év, in, 
and raéocewy, to sprinkle.] A powder used to remove 
any disagreeable odor of the body. Johnson. 

Em-pas/siom (-pish/un), v. ¢. [Prefix em, for en, 
and passion, q. v.] To move with passion; to 
affect strongly. See IMPASSION, 

She was empassioned at that piteous act. Spenser. 

Em-pias/sion-ate, a. [Prefix em, for en, and pas- 
sionate, q. v.] Strongly affected. Spenser. 

Em-pawn’,v.t. [imp.& p. p. EMPAWNED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. EMPAWNING.] [Prefix em, for en, and 
pawn, q.v.] To putin pawn; to pledge. 

To sell, empawn, and alienate the estates of the church. 

Milman. 

Em-péach/, v. t. See IMPEACH. 

Em-péarl’, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. EMPEARLED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. EMPEARLING.] To cover or adorn with 
pearls, or any thing resembiing pearls. 

Em-péo/ple (-pe/pl), v. t. [Prefix em, for en, and 
people, q.v.] To form into a people or community; 
to inhabit; to people. [Obs.] ‘ We know ’tis very 

— well empeopled.” Browne. 

Hm/per-ess, n. The same as EMPRESS. 

Em-pévr/il, v. f. To putin peril; to endanger. 

Em-pér/ished (-pér/isht), a. [Prefix em, for en, 

—and perish, q.v.| Decayed. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Em/per-or, n. [O. Fr. empereor, empereour, N. 
Fr. empereur, Pr. emperaire, emperador, Sp. & Pg. 
emperador, It. imperatore, Lat. imperator, from 
imperare, to command, from im, for in, in, and 
parare, to prepare, to order.] The sovereign or 
supreme monarch of an empire; a title of dignity 
superior to that of king; as, the emperor of Germa- 
ny or of Russia. 

Emperor paper, the largest size of drawing paper. 

Eim/per-or-ship, n. The office or power of an 
emperor. [fare.] Faber. 

Em/per-y, 7. [Lat. imperium. See EmPiIre.] Em- 
pire; power. [fare.] ‘‘ Struggling for my woman’s 
empery.”? E. B. Browning. 

Eimn-peél trim, n. (Gr. éurerpov, arock-plant.] (Bot.) 

_A genus of plants, including the crow-berry. 

iim/pha-sis, n.; pl. EM/PHA-siS. [Lat. emphasis, 
Gr. Zupaccs, significance, force of expression, from 
éudaivery, to show in, to indicate, from éu, for éy, 
in, and ¢aivey, to show. ] 

1. (?het.) A particular stress of utterance, or 
force of voice, given to the words or parts of a dis- 
course, whose signification the speaker intends to 
impress specially upon his audience. 

The province of emphasis is so. much more important than 
accent, that the customary seat of the latter is changed, when 
the claims of emphasis require it. £. Porter. 

2. A peculiar impressiveness of expression or 
weight of thought; vivid representation, enforcing 
assent; as, to dwell on a subject with great emphasis. 

External objects stands before us... in all the life and em- 

_ Dhasis of extension, figure, and color. Sir W. Hamilton. 

kim/pha-size, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EMPHASIZED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. EMPHASIZING.] To utter or pronounce 
with a particular stress of voice; to lay stress upon; 
to make emphatic; as, to emphasize a word. 

Em-phat/ie, a. (Gr. éudartkés, Fr. emphatique. 

Em-phat/ie-al, See EMPHASIS. ] 

1. Uttered with emphasis; made prominent and 
impressive by a peculiar stress of voice; requiring 
emphasis; forcible; impressive; strong; as, to re- 
monstrate in an emphatic manner; an emphatic 
tone; emphatic reasoning; an emphatical word. 

2. Striking the sense; attracting special attention ; 
impressive; forcible. ‘‘Hmphatical colors.” Boyle. 

Syn.—Forcible ; earnest ; impressive ; energetic; 
striking. 

Em-phat/ie-ai-ly, adv. 1. With emphasis; strong- 
ly; forcibly ; in a striking manner or degree. 

He was emphatically a popular writer. Macaulay. 

2. By appearance; according to impression made. 
[Ope “ Be taken emphatically, that is, not really, 
but in appearance.” Browne. 

Em-phat/ie-al-ness, n. 

~phatical; emphasis. 

Him! phiy-sts,n. (Gr. év,in, or upon, and ddvats, 
eruption.] (A/ed.) An eruption, consisting of vesic- 
ular pimples filled with an acrid fluid. 

Em-phriae/tie, a. Neat éppoaxrikés, obstructing, 
from égudedacety, to block up] (Med.) Having the 
quality of closing the pores of the skin. 
jane! polay-sé!mede,n. | Gr. éupionpa, inflation, from 
éupvody, to inflate, from éu, for év, in, and gvaqr, to 








The quality of being em- | 
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| Kim /plas-tra/tion, n. 





EMPLECTION 


blow; Fr. emphyséme.]  (Med.) A sweliin ro- 

_ duced by air diffused in the cellular tissue. Holiyn. 

Em/phy-sém/a-totis, a. [Fr. emphysémateux.] 
(Med.) Pertaining to emphysema; swelled; bloated, 

Him'phy-tei'sis,n. [Gr. Euduredors, from éudo- 
revecy, to plant or improve land.] (Civ. Law.) A con- 
tract by which houses or lands are given to be pos- 
sessed forever, or, at least, for a long time, upon 
condition that the land shall be improved, and that 
a small yearly rent or pension shall be paid to the 

_ proprietor. Burriil. 

Eim/phy -teti/tie, a. [Lat. emphyteuticus, trom Gr. 
éugurevery, to plant in, graft, from éy, for év, in, and 
dureterv, to plant, éu@urevots, Lat. emphyteusis, a 
planting in, grafting; a sort of land-tenure or copy- 
hold.] Taken on hire; held on condition of payment 

_of rent; as, emphyteutic lands. Bouvier. 

Em/phy-teii/ti-ca-ry, n. (Civ. Law.) One who 
holds lands by emphytcusis. F 

Em-piér¢e’, v. t. [Prefix em, for en, and pierce, 
q.v-] To pierce; to penetrate. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Em-pight/ (em-pit’), a. [Prefix em, for en, and 

bight, fixed, q.v.] Fixed; fastened; placed. [Obs.] 

iim/pire, n. [Ir. empire, Pr. emperi, Sp., Pg., & It. 
imperio, fr. Lat. imperium, command, soyereignty, 
dominion, empire, from imperare. See EMPEROR.) 

1. Supreme power or authority in governing ; 
sovereignty ; sway; dominion; imperial power; as, 
the empire of the ocean, 

Over hell extend 
His empire, and with iron scepter rule. Milton. 

2. The dominion of an emperor; the territory or 
countries under the jurisdiction and dominion of an 
emperor (rarely of a king), usually of greater ex- 
tent than a kingdom, always comprising a variety 
in the nationality of, or the forms of administration 
in, constituent and subordinate portions; as, the 
Austrian empire; the British empire. 

3. Supreme control; governing influence; rule; 
sway; as, the empire of reason or of truth. 

Syn.—Sway; dominion; rule; control; reign; soy- 
ereignty; government; kingdom; state. 

Em-piz/ie, or Em/pir-ie (123) (Synop., § 130), 2. 
[See infra.] 

1. One who follows an empirical method; one 
who relies upon experiment and observation. 

2. One who confines himself to applying the re- 
sults of his own observation; wanting science; 
especially, in medical science, an ignorant and un- 
licensed practitioner; a quack; a charlatan. 

Swallow down opinions as silly people do empirics’ pills. 

Locke. 

Em-pir/ie, a. ([Lat. emptricus, Gr. éumetotxds, 

Em-pir/ie-al, experienced, equiv. to éumecpos, 
from éy, for év, in, and zetpa, a trial, experiment ; 
Fr. empirique, Sp. & It. empirico.] 

1. Pertaining to, or founded upon, experiment or 
experience ; depending upon the observation of 
phenomena. 

In philosophical language, the term empirical means simply 
what belongs to or is the product of experience or observation. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

2. Depending upon experience or observation 
alone, without due regard to science and theory; 
narrowly and blindly experimental ;—said es- 
pecially of medical practice, remedies, &c.; want- 
ing in science and deep insight; as, empiric skill; 
empiric remedies. : 

Em-pit/ie-al-ly, adv. By experiment or experi- 
ence; without science; in the manner of quacks. 
Em-pir/i-cigm,n. [From empiric, q. v.; Fr. em- 

pirisme, It. empirisno.] 

1. The method or practice of an empiric; pursuit 
of knowledge by observation and experiment. 

2. A practice of medicine founded on experience, 
and neglecting the aid of science; ignorant and un- 
scientific practice; charlatanry; quackery. 

Em_-piv/i-cist,. Anempiric. [Cbs.] 

Em-place/ment, n. [Fr., from emplacer, to put in 
place, from prefix em, for en, and place. See 
PLACE.] Place; ground. [Obs. and rare.]} 

Em-plas’/ter, n. [O. Fr. emplustre, N. Fr. emplatre, 
Pr. emplastre, Pg. emplastro, It. empiastro, impias- 
tro, Sp. emplasto, Lat. emplastrum, Gr. éu7dacrpor, 
equivalent to éutAacroy (sc. d&ppaxov), a plaster or 
salve, from éum\acr6¢, daubed on or over, from éy- 
mrAdccew, to plaster up, daub over, from ép, for év, 
in, and wAdccery, to form, mold, apply as a plaster.] 
See PLASTER, which is now used. 

Em-plas/ter, v.t. [imp.& p. p. EMPLASTERED; Pp, 
pr. & vb. n. EMPLASTERING.] [O. Fr. emplastrer, 
N. Fr. empldtrer, Pr. & Pg. emplastrar, It. empias- 
trare, impiastrare, Sp. emplastar. See supra.] To 
cover with a plaster, or as with a plaster. [Obs.] 
“ Fair as ye his name emplaster.” Chaucer. 

Em-plas/tie, a. [Fr. emplastique, Sp. & It. emplas- 
tico, Gr. éardactixés, from éutAadocew. See Em- 
PLASTER.] Fit to be applied as a plaster; gluti- 
nous; adhesive; as, emplastic applications. 

Em-plas/tie,n. (J/ed.) A medicine causing con- 

_ Stipation. 

1. The act or process of 
grafting by inoculation; budding. [Obs.] Holland. 

2. (Med.) The application of a plaster or salve. 

Em-pléad/,v.¢. [Prefix em, for en, and plead, q.v.; 
O. Fr. emplaider.] To accuse. See IMPLEAD. 

Em-plée/iion, )n. [Fr. & Lat. emplecton, Gr. ép- 

Em-plée’ton, mAextov, from éurAextos, inter- 
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“1. To inclose ; to infold. 


or 


EMPLORE 


wo from éur)éxewy, to plait or weave in, from éy, 

for év, in, and wAéxecv, to twist, weave.] (dArch.) A 

method of constructing walls with wrought stones in 
0 nd with rough stones in the interior. Gwilt. 

,v.t. [Obs.] SeeImMpLorE. Marston. 

loy’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. EMPLOYED; p. pr. & 

EMPLOYING.] [Fr. employer, Pr. empieiar, 

uw, Sp. emplear, Pg. empregar, Itsimpiegare, 

Lat. implicare, to fold into, to infold, involve, 

cate, engage, from im, for in, in, and plicare, to 

Fr. plier and ployer, Pr. & Sp. plegar, Pg. pre- 

t. piegare. See DEPLOY, DISPLAY, APPLY.] 

Obs.) Chaucer. 

. To involve in action of body or mind; to keep 

‘service; to apply or devote to an object; to use 

end in occupation; to occupy; to use; as, to 

a day or week in something. 

Day and night employed his busy pain. Spenser. 

3. To use as an instrument or means for accom- 

_ plishing some purpose, or as materials for forming 

- any thing; as, to employ a pen in writing; to em- 
ploy bricks for building. 

4. To use as an agent, servant, or representative ; 

_ to send on an errand; to commission; to intrust; 
as, to employ a domestic or an envoy. ‘ Hath em- 

_ ployed thither a servant.” B. Jonson. 

To employ one’s self, to apply or devote one’s time and 

- attention; to busy one’s self. 

Syn.—See Use. 

Em-ploy’, n. [Fr. emploi, It. impiego.] That which 
engages or occupies a person; fixed or regular ser- 
vice or business; employment. [Poez¢.] 

The whole employ of body and of mind. Pope. 

Em-ploy’a-ble, a. Capable of being employed; 
capable of being used; fit or proper for use. Boyle. 

Emptloyé (%m/ploy-a’, or Sng’/plwa-ya’), n. [Fr., 
p. p. of employer.} One who is employed. 

The English form of this word, viz., employee, 
though perfectly conformable to analogy, and therefore 
perfectly legitimate, is not sanctioned by the usage of 
good writers. 

Em-ploy’er,n. One who employs; one who uses, 
engages, or keeps in service. 

Em-ploy’ment, n. 1. The act of employing or 
using; also, the state of being employed. 

. 2. That which engages or occupies; that which 
consumes time or attention; occupation; office or 
position involving business; service; agency; as, 
agricultural employments ; mechanical employments ; 
public employment ; in the employment of govern- 
ment. 

Cares are employments, and without employ 

The soul is on a rack. Young. 

Em-plinge’, v.t. Toplunge. See PLUNGE. 

Em-poi’son (-poi/zn), v.¢. [Prefix em, for en, and 
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oison, q. V.; Fr. empoisonner.] To poison. See 
‘OISON. Shak. 


Em-poi’son,n. Poison. [0bs.] 
Em-poi’son-er,n. One who poisons. 
Em_-poi’son-ment, 7. [Fr. empoisonnement.] The 
act of administering poison, or causing it to be 
taken. [Obs.] { Bacon. 
Em/po-rét/ie, a. [Lat. emporeticus, Gr. éur0- 
/po-rvittie-al, pevrixés, belonging to com- 
merce, from éu7ooetecSar, to trade, from yoo. 
See infra.] Pertaining to an emporium; relating 
to merchandise. [Obs.] , Johnson. 
Em-p0/ri-tim, n.; Lat. pl. Eu-PO/RI-A, Eng. pl. 
EM-PO/RL-UMS. [Lat., Gr. fuzéptov, from ipuropios, 
belonging to commerce, from é7o90¢ traveler, tra- 
der, from én, for év, in, and tépes5, way through and 
over, pen] 
ib lace in which merchandise is collected, ex- 
changed, or traded in; especially, a place of exten- 
sive commerce; the center of an extensive trade; a 
market-place; a mart. 
It is pride... which fills our streets, our emporiums, our 
eaters. Knox. 
2. (Med.) The common sensory in the brain, as 
if the place where all mental affairs were transact- 
ed. [0Obs.] 
Em_-p6v’er-ish, v. t. See IMPOVERISH. 
Em-pow’/er, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EMPOWERED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. EMPOWERING.] [Prefix em, for en, and 
power, q. v.] j 
1. To give legal or moral power or authority to; 
to authorize, either by law, commission, letter of 
attorney, natural right, or by verbal license; as, 
the Supreme Court is empowered to try and decide 
all cases, civil or criminal; the attorney is empow- 
ered to sign an acquittance, and discharge the debtor. 
2. To give physical power or force to. Baker, 
Em/press, n. [Contracted from emperess. See EM- 
PEROR.] 
1. The consort or spouse of an emperor. 
2. A female who governs an empire; a female in- 
vested with imperial power or sovereignty. 
Em-print’, v.¢. [Obs.] See Imprint. 
Em-prise’,n. [O. Fr. emprise, from prefix em, for 
en, and prise, a taking, from prendre, to take, Lat. 
prehendere, prendere, to lay hold of, to take; Pr. 
enpresa, empreizo, Sp. empresa, It. impresa; the 
same as ENTERPRISE, q.v.] An undertaking; an 
enterprise. [Poet.] ‘‘ Give me leave to follow mine 


emprise.” Spenser. 
I love thy courage yet and bold emprise ; 
But here thy sword can do thee little stead. Milton. 
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Em-pris/on, v.f. [Obs.] See IMPRISON. 

En/pros-thit/o-nibs,n. (Gr. uxpocSev, forward, 
and refveww, to draw.) (Med.) A drawing of the 
body forward, in consequence of the spasmodic 
action of some of the muscles. 
mp/ti-er,n. One who, or that which, empties or 
exhausts. 
mp/ti-ness,n. [From empty.]} 

1. The state of being empty; absence of matter; 
void space, or vacuum; exhaustion; destitution; 
as, the emptiness of a vessel; emptiness of the 
stomach. 

2. Want of solidity or substance; unsatisfactori- 
ness; inability to satisfy desire; vacuity; hollow- 
ness; as, the emptiness of light and shade; the emp- 
tiness of earthly things. 

_ 3. Want of knowledge; lack of sense. Pope. 

Emp’tion (ém/shun), n. [Lat. emptio, from emere, 

_to buy.] The act ofbuying. [Rare.j] Arbuthnot. 

Im p’/tion-al, a. Capable of being purchased. 

Emp’ty, a. [compar. EMPTIER ; superl. EMPTIEST. ] 
[A-8. emtig, dmtig, emetig, from emta, timta, emeta, 
quiet, leisure, rest. Cf. Celt. amser, time, Lith. 
anzis, age, amzinas, everlasting. ] 

1. Containing nothing; not holding or having any 
thing within; void of contents or appropriate con- 
tents; not filled;—said of an inclosure, as a box, 
room, house, &c.; as, an empty chest; an empty 
room; an empty purse; an empty pitcher; an empty 
stomach; empty shackles. 

2. Destitute of effect, sincerity, or sense ;— said 
of language; as, empty words, or threats; empty 
civilities. ‘‘ In civility thou seemest so empty.” Shak. 

3. Unable to satisfy; unsatisfactory; hollow;— 
said of pleasure, the world, &c.; as, empty pleasure. 
“ Pleased with empty praise.” Pope. 

4. Desolate; waste; deserted ;—said of a place; 
as, an empty city; an empty garden. 

Producing nothing ; unfruitful ;—said of a 
plant or tree; as, an empty vine; empty ears of grain. 

6. Destitute of, or lacking, sense, knowledge, and 
the like; as, empty brains; an empty coxcomb. 

7. Destitute of reality, or real existence; unsub- 
stantial; as, empty dreams. 

Syn. — See Vacant. 

Emp'’ty, v. t. [imp. & p.p. EMPTIED ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
EMPTYING.] To exhaust; to make void or desti- 
tute; to deprive of the contents; to pour out; as, to 
empty a vessel; to empty a well or a cistern. 

The clouds... empty themselves upon the earth. Eccl. xi. 3. 

Emp’ty, v.i. 1. To pour or flow out; to discharge 
itself; as, a river empties into the ocean, 

2. To become empty. 

Emp/ty-hand/ed, a. Having nothing in the hands; 
destitute. 

Emp’/ty-héad/ed (-htd/-), a. Having few ideas. 

kimp/ty-heirt/ed, a. Destitute of feeling. Shak. 
mp/ty-ing, n. 1. The act of making empty. Shak. 

2. (pl.) The lees of beer, cider, &c.; yeast. [U. S. 

Emp!ty-sts, n. ([Gr. Zunrvois, expectoration. 
(Med.) The expectoration of blood produced by 
hemorrhage of the lungs. 

Em-ptign’ (-piin’), v.¢. See Impuen. 

Em-pfir’ple,v.t. [imp. & p. p. EMPURPLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. EMPURPLING.] [Prefix em, for en, and pur- 
ple, q. v.] To tinge or dye of a purple color; to dis- 
color or stain with purple. ‘‘The deep empurpled 
ran.” Philips. 

Em-piise’,n. [L. Lat. empusa, Gr. Zyrovca.] A 
phantom or specter. (obs) Bp. Taylor. 

Em-ptiz/zle,v.t¢. To puzzle. [Obs.] Browne. 
im’ py emda, n. (Gr. éuzinua, from éurveiv, to 





have abscesses, from é), for év, in, and rvety, to sep- | 


arate, from zivv, pus.] (Med.) A collection of blood, 
pus, or other fluid, in some cavity of the body, es- 
pecially that of the pleura. Dunglison. 
m/py-é/sis,n. [Gr. éunvnots, suppuration.] (Med.) 
An eruption of pustules. 

Em-pyr’e-al, a. [See EMPYREAN, 7.] Formed of 
pure fire or light; refined beyond aérial substance ; 


pertaining to the highest and purest region of | 


heaven. 
Go, soar with Plato to the empyreal sphere. Pope. 
Em/py-ré/an, a. Empyreal. Akenside. 


Em/py-ré/an (124) (Synop., § 130),”. [L. Lat. em- 
pyraum, Pg. empyreo, Sp. & Pg. empireo, Pr. em- 
pirey, Fr. empyrée, from Gr. éyrvpos, in fire, from 
év, for év, in, and zip, fire.] The highest heaven, 
where the pure element of fire was supposed by the 
ancients to subsist. 

The empyrean rung 
With hallelujahs. Milton. 

Em/py-reu’/ma, n. [Gr. éuripevpa, from éurvociew, 
to set on fire, from éguruposi Fr. empyreume. See 
supra.] (Chem.) The peculiar smeil and taste of ani- 
mal or vegetable substances when burnt in close 
vessels, arising from an oil developed by the process 
of decomposition. 

Im/py-reu-mat/ie, a. [Fr. empyreumatique. 
m/py-reu-mat/ie-al, See supra.] Pertaining 
to, possessing, or resembling the taste or smell of 

_ burnt animal or vegetable substances. 

EKim/py-ren’ma-tize, v. t. To render empyreu- 
matic; to burn. [Rare.] 

Em-pfr’ie-al, a. [Gr. Zurvpos, in fire. See Em- 
PYREAN.] Containing the combustible principle of 
coal, Kirwan. 


EMUSCATION 


Em/py-rd/sis, n. (Gr. gurépwors, from éuupody, to 
set on fire, from éy, for év, in, and zvpody, to burn 
from dp, fire.] A general fire ; a conflagration. [ Obs.} 

Em/rods, n. The same as EMERODS. 


| Emil, n. (Ornith.) A bird of very large size, found in 


Australia, the Dromaius Nove Hollandica, related 
to the cassowary and the ostrich. It is very fleet of 
foot, but, like the ostrich, is unable to fly. [Writ- 
ten also emeu and emew.]} 

(2r> The name is sometimes erroneously applied, by 
the Brazilians, to the rhea, or South American ostrich. 
Eim/G-la-ble, a. Capable of being emulated or at- 
tained by emulous endeavors. ([fare.] ‘Some 
imitable and emulable good.” Leighton. 
Em/alate (¢m/yy-lit), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. EMU- 
LATED; p. pr. &vb.n, EMULATING.] [Lat. emulari, 
amulatum, from @mulus ; It. emulare, Sp. emular, 
Fr. émuler.] To strive to equal or excel in qualities 

or actions; to imitate, with a view to equal or ex- 
cel; to vie with; to rival; as, to emulate the good 
and the great. 
Thy eye would emulate the diamond. 
Syn.—To rival; vie with. 
Em/ii-late, a. Striving to excel; ambitious; emu- 
lous. [Obs.] ‘A most emulate pride.” Shak, 
Em/a-la/tion, n. [Fr. émulation, Pr. emulacio, 
Sp. emulacion, It. emulazione, Lat. emulatio.]} 

' J. The act of attempting to equal or excel in 
qualities or actions; rivalry; desire of superiority, 
attended with effort to attain it; ambition to equal 
or excel. 

A noble emulation heats your breast. Dryden. 

2. Competition; contest; contention; strife. 
Such factious emulations shall arise. Shak. 
Syn.— Competition ; rivalry; contest ; contention ; 


Shak. 





strite. — EMULATION, COMPETITION, RIVALRY. Competi- 
tion is the struggle of two or more persons for the same 
object. Lmulation is an ardent desire for superiority, 
arising from competition, but not implying, of necessity, 
any improper feeling. Rivalry is a personal contest, and 
almost, of course, gives rise to envy, resentment, or de- 
traction. ‘Competition and emulation have honor for 
their basis ; rivalry is but a desire for selfish gratification, 
Competition and emulation animate to effort; rivalry 
usually produces hatred. Competition and emulation 
seek to merit success; rivalry is contented with obtain- 
ing it.” Crabb. 
Em/i-la/tive, a. Inclined to emulation; disposed 
to competition ; rivaling. ‘‘mulative zeal.” Hoole. 
Em/u-la/tive-ly, adv. With emulation ; ambi- 
tiously. 
m/i-la’tor, n. [Lat. emulator, from e@mulari; 
Fr. émulateur, It. emulatore.} One who emulates; 
a rival; a competitor. 
As Virgil rivaled Homer, Milton was the emulator of both. 
Warburton. 
Em /ii-la-to-ry (50), a. Emulating; emulous. [Rare.] 
“Emulatory officiousness.” Bp. Hall. 
Em/i-la/tress, n. (Lat. emulatriz, from emulator ; 
_Fr. & It. emulatrice.) A female who emulates. 
|Em/iile, v. é [Fr. émuler. See EMULATE.] To 
emulate. [Obs.] ‘#muled of many.” Spenser. 
E-mitilge’, v. t. [Lat. emulgere, from e, out, and 
mulgere, to milk, Gr. dpé\jyew.] To milk out; to 
drain. [Obs.] Bailey. 
| E-mitil/gent, a. (Lat. emulgens, p. pr. of emulgere ; 
Fr. émulgent. See supra.) (Anat.) Milking or 
draining out;—said of the renal arteries and veins, 
which, by the ancients, were regarded as if milking 
or straining the serum, and so producing the urine. 
| E-mtil’gent, n.  (Med.) (a.) An emulgent vessel. 
_(b.) A remedy which excites the flow of bile. Hoblyn. 
| Em/ii-lotis ((m/yy-lus), a. [Lat. e@mulus, Sp. & It. 
emulo, Fr. émule.] 

1. Ambitiously desirous or eager to imitate, equal, 
or excel another; desirous of like excellence with 
another ; — with of; as, emulous of another’s exam- 
ple or virtues. 

2. Engaged in competition ; rivaling; contentious. 
“Emulous Carthage.” B, Jonson. ‘‘Emulous mis- 

_Sions ’mongst the gods.” Shak. 

Em/i-lotis-ly, adv. With desire of equaling or 
excelling another. 

Em/i-lotis-ness, ». The quality of being emulous. 

E-mitil/sie, a. Pertaining to, or procured from, 
emulsine; as, emulsic acid. Hoblyn. 

E-mitil’/sine, n. [From emulge, q.v.] (Chem.) An 
albuminous or caseous matter contained in al- 
monds. Gregory. 

E-m&l/sion, n. [From Lat. emulgere, emulsum ; 
Fr. émulsion, Sp. emulsion, It. emulsione. See 
EMULGE.] (Med.) A soft, liquid remedy, of a color 
and consistence resembling milk; any milk-like 
mixture prepared by uniting oil and water, by means 
of another substance, saccharine or mucilaginous. 

E-miilsive, a. [Fr. émulsif. See supra.] 

1. Softening; milk-like. 

2. Yielding oil by expression; as, emulsive seeds, 

3. Producing or yielding a milk-like substance; 

‘as, emulsive acids. Fourcroy, Trans. 

E-mine/to-ry,n. [Lat. emunctorium, from emun- 
gere, emunctum, to blow the nose, hence, to wipe, 
to cleanse, from e, out, and mungere, to blow the 
nose; Sp. emunctorio, It. emuntorio, Fr. émonc- 
toire.] (Anat.) Any organ of the body which 
serves to carry off excrementitious matter; an ex- 

_cretory duct. 

Em/us-ea/tion, n. [Lat. emtscare, to clear from 
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EMYS 


moss, from @, out, and mwscus, moss.] <A freeing 
_from moss. [Obs.] Evelyn. 
E/mys,n. [Lat., from Gr. éuis, tortoise.] (Zo0dl.) 

A genus of chelonian reptiles, including the fresh- 

water tortoises. 

uaa. A prefix to many English words, chiefly bor- 

rowed from the urns. It coincides with the Latin 

in, Gr. ev; and some English words are written in- 

differently with en or in. For the ease of pronun- 

ciation, it is changed to em, particularly before a 

labial, as in employ, empower. Hn was formerly a 

plural termination of nouns and of verbs, as in 

housen, escapen. It is retained in oxen and chil- 

dren, It is also still used as the termination of 

some verbs, as in heark-en, from the Saxon infini- 
¢ _ tive. 

En, n. (Print.) Half an em, i. e., half the square of 

the type. 
En-a/ble, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ENABLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N, ENABLING.] [O. & Norm. Fr. enhabdler, from 
en, in, and hable, N. Fr. habile, Eng. able, q. v.] 

1. To give strength or ability to; to make firm 
and strong. ’ 

Receive the Holy Ghost, said Christ to his apostles, when he 
enabled them with priestly power. Bp. Taylor. 

2. To supply with sufficient power, physical or 
moral; to furnish with means, opportunities, and 
the like; to render competent for; to empower ; — 
with a remoter object preceded by to; as, wealth 
enables men to be charitable. 

Temperance gives Nature her full play, and enables her to 


exert herself in all her force and vigor. Addison. 
En-a/ble-ment, n. The act of enabling, or the 
state of being enabled; ability. [Obs.] Bacon. 


En-iet’, v. t. fins & p. p. ENACTED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. ENACTING.| [Prefix en and act, q. v.] 

1. To decree; to establish by legal and authorita- 
tive act; to make into a law; especially, to perform 
the last act of legislation to, as a bill, giving it the 
validity of law. 

2. To act; to perform; to effect. 
The king enacts more wonders than a man. Shak. 
3. To act the part of; to represent; to play. ‘I 


did not enact Hector.” Shak. 
En-aet’, n. Purpose; determination. [Obs.] 
En-iiet/ive, a. Having power to enact or establish 

as a law. Bramhall. 


inm-ret/ment, n. 1. The passing of a bill into a 
law; the act of voting, decreeing, and giving valid- 
ity to a law. 

2. That which is enacted; a decree; a law. 

3. The acting as a part or character in a play. 
En-aet/or, n. 1. One who enacts or passes a law; 
one who decrees or establishes as a law. 

2. One who performs any thing. [Obs.] Shak. 

En-iiet/tre, n. Purpose; determination. [ Obs. Shak. 

En-al/i-o-saur’, n. [Gy. év, in, ads, the sea, 

En-al/i-o-sau’ri-an, cavpos, cavpa, lizard.] (Pa- 
leon.) A marine or swimming saurian of gigantic 
size, now extinct, and found only in a fossil state. 
The family includes the ichthyosaur and allied rep- 
tiles. Dana. 

B-nawtla-ge (enallaje),n. [Lat., Gr. éva\\ayf, an 
exchange, from éva\\accew, to exchange, from év, 
in, and dA\docery, to phenge-] (Gram.) A change of 
words, or a substitution of one gender, number, 
case, person, tense, mode, or voice, of the same 
word, for another. 

En-im/bush, v.é. [Prefix en and ambush, q. v.] 
To hide in ambush; to ambush. Chapman. 

En-am/el,n. [Prefix en and amel, q. v.] 

1. A substance of the nature of glass, but more 
fusible and nearly opaque, used in ornamental in- 
laying of jewelry, and for like purposes, with a va- 
riety of colors; also, other materials used for giving 
a highly polished, ornamental surface. 

2. (Min.) A glassy, opaque bead obtained by the 
blow-pipe. 

3. That which is enameled; a smooth, glossy sur- 
face, of various colors, resembling enamel. 

4. (Anat.) The smooth, hard substance which 
covers the crown or visible part of a tooth, overly- 
ing the dentine. 

En-im/el, v.f. Limp. & p.p. ENAMELED, or ENAMEL- 
LED; p. pr. & vb.n. ENAMELING, Or ENAMELLING.] 

1. To lay enamel upon, as on gold, silver, copper, 
&ec.; to paint in enamel, 

2. To form a glossy surface like enamel upon; 
as, to enamel card-paper ; to enamel leather or cloth. 

En-am/el, v.i._ To practice the art of enameling. 

En-am/el, a. Relating to the art of enameling; as, 
enamel painting. Tomlinson. 
In-am/el-ar, a. 











Consisting of enamel; resembling | 


enamel; smooth; glossy. [Written also enamellar.] | 


in-am/el-er, |)”. One who enamels; one whose 

En-am/elList, occupation is to lay on enamels, or 
inlay colors. [Written also enameller, enamellist.] 

En-am/or, v.t. [imp.& p.p. ENAMORED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. ENAMORING.] [O. Fr. enamowrer, enamorer, 
from en, in, and amour, love, equivalent to Lat, 
amor; Pr.,8p.,& Pg.enamorar, It.innamorare.] To 
inflame with love; to charm; to captivate ;— with 
of, or with, before the person or thing; as, to be 
enamored with a lady; to be enamored of books or 
science. [Written also enamour.] 


He became passionately enamored of this shadow of a 
dream. W. Irving. 


Ein-am/o-ra’do,n. [Sp.,properly p. p. of enamo- | En-enus/tie, n. 
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rar. See supra.) One deeply in love; an inamo- 
rato. [Obs.] Sir T. Herbert. 

Ein/an-the'sis,n. (Gr. év and dySnats, blossom. ] 
(Med.) A cutaneous eruption connected with an 
internal disease, as in measles and the like. 

E-nan/ti-o-path/ie, a. (Med.) Serving to palliate ; 
palliative. Dunglison. 

E-nan‘ti-dp/a-thy, n. [Gr. ivayrioraSis, of con- 
trary properties or affections, fr. évavrivs, opposite, 
and 7aSos, suffering, affection, from racxety, madety, 
to suffer. ] 

1. An opposite passion or affection. Everest. 

2. (Med.) Allopathy, or the theory of acting and 
curing by contraries ; —a term used by the disciples 
and followers of Hahnemann, 

Ei-ndin/ti-0'sis, n. [Gr. évavriwots, contradiction, 
from évavrios, opposite.] (Jthet.) A figure of speech 
by which what is to be understood aflirmatively is 
stated negatively, and the contrary; affirmation by 
contraries. 

En-iirched! (-tircht/), a. (Her.) Having the form of 
an arch; arched;—said of a chevron or other or- 
dinary. 

En-iirmed’,a. [Prefix en and armed,q.v.]_ (Her.) 
Having arms, that is, horns, hoofs, &c., of a different 

_ color from that of the body. 

Kn/ar-ra/tion, n. [Lat. enarratio, from enarrare 
to state in full, from e, out, and narrare, to relate. 
Recital; relation; account. [Obs.] Hakewill. 
Ein'ar-thyro'sis,n. (Gr. ZvapSpos, jointed, from éy, 
in, and dpYpov, joint; Fr. enarthrose.] (Anat.) A 
ball-and-socket joint; that species of articulation 
which consists in the insertion of the round end of 
a bone in the cup-like cavity of another, forming a 

joint movable in every direction. 

E-nas’/¢ent, a. [Lat. enascens, p. pr. of enasci, to 
spring up, from é, out, and nascit, to be born.] 
Coming into being; nascent. [Obs.] ‘* An enascent 
equivocation.” Warburton. 

En/a-ta/tion, n. [Lat. enatare, to swim out, from 
é, out, and natare, to swim.] A swimming out; 
escape by swimming. [0Obs.] Bailey. 

E-nate’, a. [Lat. enatus, p. p. of enasci, from e 
out, and nasci, to be born.] Growing out. [Obs. 

E-niiun’ter, adv. [Contracted from in (en) adven- 
ture, which was anciently written aventure, aunture, 
and auntre.| Lest that. [Obs.] Spenser. 

E-nav/i-gate, v. ¢. [Lat. enavigare, enavigatum, 
from é, out, and navigare, to navigate, q.v.} Tosail 
out, or over. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

En-bitbe’, v.¢. To imbibe. [0bs.] Skelton. 

En-eage’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ENCAGED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ENCAGING.] [Prefix en and cage, q.v.; Fr. 
encager.| To shut up or confine in a cage; to 
coop. Shak. 

En-eamp’,v.i. [ane & p.p. ENCAMPED (en-kimpt/, 
108); p. pr. & vb. n. ENCAMPING.] [Prefix en and 
camp, q.v.] To form and occupy a camp; to pre- 
pare or settle in temporary habitations, as tents or 
huts; to halt on a march, spread tents, and remain for 
a night or for a longer time, as an army or company. 

En-eamp’,v.t. To form into a camp; to place ina 
temporary habitation, or quarters. 

Bid him encamp his soldiers. Shak. 

En-eimp/ment,n. 1. The act of pitching tents or 
forming huts, as by an army or traveling company, 
for temporary lodging or rest. 

2. The place where an army or company is en- 
camped; acamp; a regular order of tents or huts 
for the accommodation of an army or troop. 

En-eank’/er, v.¢. [Prefix en and canker, q.v.] To 
corrode; to canker. [0Obs.] Shelton. 

En-ean/this, 7. [Gr éykavSts, from év, in, and 
kavdécs, corner of the eye.] (Med.) A small tumor 
or excrescence growing from the inner angle of the 
eye. Brande. 

Hin-ear'di-om, n. [Gr. éyxdpdtos, in the heart, 
76 éykdpdtov, pith, core, from év, in, and xapdia, 
heart.] (Bot.) The heart or pith of a plant. 

En-¢iir’nal-ize,v.t. [Prefix en and carnalize, q.v.] 
To make carnal; to carnalize. 

Dabbling a shameless hand with shameful jest, 
Encarnalize their spirits. Tennyson. 

Hin-ear’pus, n. (Lat. encarpa, -orum, from Gr. 
#yxapmwos, consisting of fruit, ra &yxapmia, orna- 
mental festoons of fruit, from év, in, with, and 
xapr6c, fruit.] (Arch.) An ornament on a frieze or 
capital, consisting of festoons of fruit, flowers, and 
the like. 

Ein-ease’, v.t. See INCASE. 

En-eish’ment, n. [Prefix en and cash, q. v.] 
(Eng. Banking.) The payment in cash of a note, 
draft, &e. 

En-eau/ma, n. [Gr. Zyxavya, mark caused by 
burning, from éyxaiew, to burn in, from éy, in, 
and xaistv, to burn.] (Med.) (a.) A mark, sore, or 
excoriation caused by a burn. (6.) An ulcer in the 
eye, upon the cornea, which causes the loss of the 
humors, Dunglison. 

En-eaus/tie,a. [Lat. encausticus, Gr. éyxavorikos, 
from éyxaiecy, to burn in, from év, in, and kaiew, to 
burn; Fr. encaustique.] Pertaining to the art of 
burning in colors ; —applied to a species of painting 
in wax liquefied by heat, whereby the colors acquire 
brilliancy and durability; also, to painting on glass 
or porcelain, or any other style where colors are 
fixed by heat; as, encaustic tiles, brick, &c. 

[Lat. encaustica, Gr. éyxavorikh 
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(se. réxvn), Fr. encaustique. See supra.] The method 
of painting in heated or burnt wax, or in any way 
where heat is used to fix the colors. ; 
En-eave’, v. ft. ne & p. p. ENCAVED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. ENCAVING.] [Prefix en and cave, q.v.; Fr. 
encaver.| To hide in a cave or recess. ‘‘ Do but 
encave yourselves.” Shak. 
Einceinte (ong-sant’), n. [Fr., from enceindre, to 
gird about, to surround, Lat. incingere, from in, in, 
and cingere, to gird, Fr. ceindre.] (Fort.) The 
main inclosure; the wall or rampart which sur- 
rounds a place, sometimes composed of bastions and 
curtains ; — called also body of the place. 
Enceinte (Sng-sint/), a. [Fr., p. p. f. of enceindre ; 
Pr. encencha, It. incinta, from Lat. incincta, in- 
cinctus, p.p. of incingere, to gird about. See supra.) 
(Law.) Pregnant; with child. lackstone. 
Ein-¢é@/né-d@, n. pl. (Gr. éyxaivca, a feast of dedica- 
tion, from év, in, and kxatvés, new; Fr. encénies.] 
Festivals anciently kept on the days on which cities 
were built or churches consecrated; and, in later 
times, ceremonies renewed at certain periods, as at 
Oxford, at the celebration of founders and bene- 
factors. _ Hook. 
En/¢e-phal/gi-a, n. (Gr. év, in, xedadf, head, and 
adAyos, pain.] (Med.) A severe or deep-seated pain 
in the head. 
in/¢e-phalie, a. [See infra.] Belonging to the 
head or brain. 
En-céph/a-li’tis (-scf-), n. [Gr. éyxédadov, the 
brain.] (JZed.) Inflammation of the brain, 
En-céph/a-lo-¢éle, n. ar év, in, xepadf, head, 
and «jAn, tumor.] (Med.) Hernia of the brain. 

En-¢éph/a-loid, a. [Gr. éyxé¢ador, the brain, and 
eidos, form.] Resembling the material of the brain; 


cerebriform. 

En-céph/a-lon, )n. [Gr. éyxépados, within the 

En-céph/a-1ds, § head, from év, in, and kepadj, 
head.| That which is within the head; hence, the 
brain, 

In man the encephalos reaches its full size about seven 
years of age. Sir W. Hamilton. 

En-céph/a-lbt/o-my, n. [Gr. éyxépados, brain, and 
roun, acutting.] (Anat.) The act or art of dissect- 
ing the brain. 

En-chife’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ENCHAFED (en- 
chaft/); p. pr. & vb. n. ENCHAFING.] [Prefix en 
and chafe, q. v.]_ To chafe. See CHAFE. Shak. 

En-chain’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENCHAINED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. ENCHAINING.] [Prefix en and chain, q.v.; 
Fr. enchainer.] 

1. To chain; to fasten with a chain. See CHAIN. 

2. To hold fast; to restrain; to confine; as, to 
enchain the attention. 

3. To link together; to connect. Howell. 

En-chain/’ment, n. The act of enchaining, or state 
of being enchained. Warburton. 

En-chant/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENCHANTED; 7D. pr. 
& vb. n. ENCHANTING.] [Fr. enchanter, Pr. en- 
cantar, enchantar, Sp. & Pg. encantar, It. incanta- 
re, from Lat. incantare, to chant or utter a magic 
formula over or against one, from in, in, against, 
and cantare, to sing.] 

1. To charm by sorcery; to get the control of by 
magic; to fascinate; to hold as by a spell, 
And now about the caldron sing, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in. Shak. 
2. To delight in a high degree; to charm; to en- 
rapture; as, the description enchants me; we were 
enchanted with the music. 
Arcadia was the charmed circle where all his spirits forever 
should be enchanted. Sidney. 
Syn.—To charm; captivate; fascinate; ravish; en- 
rapture; bewitch. 

En-chant/ed, a. Under the power of enchantment ; 
possessed by enchanters; as, an enchanted castle. 
En-chant/er,n. One who enchants; a sorcerer or 
magician ; one who deals in spells or sorcery ; hence, 

one who delights as by an enchantment. 
Enchanters’ nightshade (Bot.), a plant of the genus Cir- 
cxa, an herb found in damp, shady places. Loudon, 


En-chant/ing-ly, adv. With the power of en- 
chantment; in a manner to delight or charm; as, 
the lady sings enchantingly. 

En-chant/ment, n. [Fr. enchantement.] 

1. The act of producing certain wonderful effects 
by the invocation or aid of demons, or the agency 
of certain supposed spirits; the use of magic arts, 
spells, or charms; incantation. 

After the last enchantment you did here. Shak. 

2. That which enchants; an influence or power 
which fascinates or delights, 

Such an enchantment as there is in words. South. 

Syn.—Incantation ; necromancy ; charm; magic; 
fascination; spell; sorcery; witchery; witchcraft. 

En-chant/ress, n. A woman who enchants, as by 
magic spells, beauty, and the like; a sorceress. 

From this enchantress all these ills are come. Dryden. 

En-chiirge’, v.t. [imp. & p. ps ENCHARGED ; Pp. pr. 

& vb. nN. ENCHARGING.] [Prefix en and charge, q. v.] 


To give in charge or trust. [fare.] 
His countenance would express the spirit and the passion 
of the part he was encharged with. effrey. 
En-chiirge’,n. A charge; an injunction. [Rare.] 
Nares. 
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En-chase’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. ENCHASED (-chist/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. ENCHASING.] [Fr. enchisser, Pg. 
encaixar, from Fr. chasse, same as chdssis, frame, 
caisse, Pr. caissa, Pg. caixa, Sp. caxa, It. cassa, box, 
chest, case, q. v.; Catalan encastar, Sp. engastar, 
engastonar, Pg. encastoar, encaxar, Pr. encastrar, 
encastonar, It. incastrare. | 

1. To incase or inclose in a border or rim; to sur- 
round with an ornamental casing, as a gem with 
gold; to encircle; to inclose; to adorn. 


Enchased with a wanton ivy twine. Spenser. 
And precious stones, in studs of gold enchased, . 
The shaggy velvet of his buskins graced. Mickle. 


2. To adorn with embossed or engraved work; to 
ornament by a design in low relief; — said especial- 
ly of the finer metals; as, to enchase a watch-case. 

With golden letters... well enchased. Spenser. 

3. To delineate or describe, as by writing. [Obs.] 

All which ... for to enchase, 
Him needeth sure a golden pen. Spenser. 

En-chas/ten (-chis/n), v.¢. To chasten; to chas- 
tise. [Obs.] 

En-chéa’son, n. [O. Fr. enchaison, enchaisoun, 
Lat. as if incasio, for occasio, from incidere, to fall 
into, to fall out, to happen, from in, in, and cadere, 
to fall.] Cause; occasion. pepe Spenser. 

En-chést/, v. ¢. To inclose in a chest. Vicars. 

Hin'ehi-vid’i-on, n. [Lat., Gr. éyxetpidiov, from 
év, in, and xeip, the hand.] A manual; a book to 
be carried in the hand. [Obds.] Evelyn. 

En-chis/el, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ENCHISELED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. ENCHISELING.] [Prefix en and chisel, q. v.] 
To cut with a chisel. 

En’eho-dus, n. (Gr. %yxos, spear, and, ddois, 
tooth.] (Paleon.) A genus of fossil fishes of the 
mackerel family, found in the chalk formation; — 
so called from their spear-shaped teeth. Agassiz. 

En-ehon/dromi&, 7. ([Gr. xévdpos, cartilage.] 
(Med.) A tumor, composed of cartilage. 

En-eho/ri-al, ) a. [Gr. éyx@pwos, domestic, native, 

En-chor’ie, from év, in, and xpa, place, 
country.] Belonging to, or usedin, a country; 
native ; domestic ; popular ; common ;—said es- 
pecially of the written characters employed by the 
common people of Egypt, in distinction from the 
hieroglyphics. See DEmorIc. 

En-cinet/iire, n. [Prefix en and cincture, q. v.] 
A cincture. [Obs.] ‘‘ The vast encincture of that 
gloomy sea.” Wordsworth. 

En-¢in/dered, a. [Prefix en and cinder, q. v.] 
Burnt to cinders. ve] Cockeram. 

En-¢ir/ele (en-sir/kl),v.t. [imp. &p.p. ENCIRCLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ENCIRCLING.] [Prefix en and cir- 
cle, q. v.; O. Fr. encercler.] 

1. To form a circle about; to inclose within a ring; 
hence, to embrace; as, to encircle one in the arms. 

Her brows encircled with his serpent rod. Parnell. 

2. To pass around as in acircle; to go or come 
round; as, the army encircled the city. 

Syn.—To encompass; inclose; surround; environ. 

En-cir/elet, n. [Prefix en and cirelet, q. Me) A 
small circle; aring. [Obs.] Sidney. 

En-elasp’, v. ¢. [Prefix en and clasp, q. v.] To 
clasp. See INCLASP. 

En-elit/ie, a. [Gr. éyxdtrixds, inclined, inclin- 

En-elit/ie-al, ing, from éykXivery, to incline, 
from év, in, and kiivery, to bend.] (Gram.) Aftixed; 
subjoined ; —said of a word or particle which is so 
closely united to the preceding word as to seem to 
be a part of it, and to lose its own independent ac- 
cents, sometimes varying also the accent of the pre- 
ceding word. 

En-elit/ie,n. (Gram.) A word which is joined to 
another so closely as to lose its proper accent. 

En-elit/ie-al-ly, adv. In an enclitic manner; by 
throwing the accent back. Walker. 

En-elit/ies, n. sing. (Gram.) The art of declining 
and conjugating words. [See Note under MATHE- 
MATICS. | 

En-elois/ter, v. f. [imp. & p. p. ENCLOISTERED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ENCLOISTERING.] To shut up or 
confine in a cloister; to immure; to cloister. 

En-eldse’, v. ¢. Toinclose. See INCLOSE, 

En-el6s/tire, n. See INCLOSURE. 


En-elothe’, v.¢. To clothe. 

En-eloud’,v. ¢. [Prefix en and cloud, q.v.] To 
cover with clouds; to shade. [Rure.] Spenser, 

En-eGach/’, v.¢. [Prefix en and coach, q. v.] To 
earry inacoach, [Obs.] Davies. 

En-e6f/fin, v.t¢. [Prefix en and coffin, q. v.] To 
putin acoffin. [0bs.] Spenser. 

En-eold/en, v.t. [Prefix en and cold, q.v.] To 
render cold. Ne Feltham. 

En-edllar, v. To 


é ee en and collar, q. v.] 
furnish or surround with a collar. [Obs.] 
En-¢e6m/ber, v. ¢. The same as ENcuMBER. [ Obs.] 
En-e6m/ber-ment, n. [Fr. encombrement. See 
EncuMBER.] Molestation. [Obs.] Spenser. 
En-¢€0/mi-ast, n. [Fr. encomiastle, Gr. éykwptacris, 
from éykwpta ery, to praise, from éyxapuov. See EN- 
COMIUM.] One addicted to praise ; a panegyrist; one 
who utters or writes commendations; a eulogist. 
En-e0/mi-ast/ie, Ja. [Gr. éykwptacrexds, from 
En-e0/mii-ast/ie-al,§  éyxwpiavew. See supra.) 
Bestowing praise; praising; eulogistic; laudatory; 
as, an encomiastic address or discourse. 
En-e0/mi-aist/ie, n. A panegyric. [ Obs.] B. Jonson. 
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En-¢0/mi-ast/ie-ally, adv. In an encomiastic 
manner, 

En-¢€0’/mi-on, n. Panegyric. [Obs.] Fotherby. 

En-¢€0/mi-tim, n. ; Eng. p/. EN-e0/MI-tMg, Lat. pl. 
ENW-¢€0/mrA, [N. Lat., Gr. éyxdpeov (sc. Kédos, 
song), chanted in a Bacchic festival in praise of the 
god, from éy, in, and kaos, a jovial festivity, revel.] 
Formal praise; panegyric; commendation, 

His encomiums awakened all my ardor. W. Irving. 
Syn.—Eulogy; panegyric ; applause 3 praise. See 
EULOGY. 

En-edm/pass (en-ktim/pas), v. f. [imp. & p. p. 
ENCOMPASSED (en-ktim/past); p. pr. & vb. n. BN- 
COMPASSING.] [Prefix en and compass, q. v.] To 
describe a circle about; to go round; to encircle; 
to inclose; to environ; as, a ring encompasses the 
finger; an army encompasses a city; a ship’s voyage 
encompasses the world. Shak, 

Syn.—To encircle; inclose; surround; include; en- 
viron; invest; hem in; shut up. 

En-¢6m/pass-ment, 7. 1. The act of surround- 
ing, or the state of being surrounded. 

2. Circumlocution in speaking ; periphrasis.[ Obs. ] 
“Encompassment and drift of question.” Shak. 

En-e6re/ (6ng-kor’), adv. [Fr., from Lat. in hance 
horam, till this hour; Pr. encara, enguera, O. Sp. 
encarda, It. ancora.] Once more; again;— used by 
the auditors and spectators of plays and other 
sports to call for a repetition of a particular part. 

En-e6re! (6ng-kor’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. ENCORED; 
p.pr. & vb. n. ENCORING.] To call for a repetition 
of; as, to encore a particular part of an entertain- 
ment. 

En-eount/er,n. [O. Fr. encontre, from encontrer ; 
Pr. & Sp. encontra, It. & L. Lat. incontra, against, 
from Lat. in and contra, against; Pr. encontre, Pg. 
encontro, Sp. encuentro, It. incontro. | 

1. A meeting face to face; a running against; 
opposition; an interview. 
To shun the encounter of the vulgar crowd. Pope. 
2. A meeting, with hostile purpose; hence, a 
combat; a battle; as, a bloody encounter. 
As one for... fierce encounters fit. Spenser. 
To join their dark encounter in the air. Milton. 
Syn.—Contest; conflict ; fight; skirmish ; combat; 
assault; rencounter; attack; onset. See CONTEST. 

En-eount/er, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ENCOUNTERED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. ENCOUNTERING.] [O. Fr. encontrer, 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. encontrar, It. incontrare. See su- 
pra.) To come against face to face; to confront, 
either suddenly or deliberately; especially, to meet 
in opposition or with hostile intent; to engage in 
conflict with; to oppose; to struggle with; as, to 
encounter a friend ; two armies encounter each 
other; to encounter obstacles or difficulties; to en- 
counter strong evidence of a truth. 

Iam most fortunate thus to encounter you. Shak. 

En-eount/er, v. i. To meet face to face; to have a 
meeting; especially, to meet as enemies; to engage 
in combat; to fight; as, three armies encountered at 
Waterloo. ‘Fierce encountering angels.” Milton. 


Perception and judgment, employed in the investigation of 
ali truth, have in the first place to encounter with particulars. 


Tatham. 
En-eount/er-er, n. One who encounters; an op- 
ponent; an antagonist. Atterbury. 


En-eotir/age (en-ktir’ej, 45), v. t [imp. & p. p. 
ENCOURAGED; p. pr. & vb. 2. ENCOURAGING.] [Fr. 
encourager, from prefix en and courage, from ceur, 
Lat. cor, heart; Pr. encoratjar, It. incoraggiare. | 
To give courage to; to inspire with courage, spirit, 
or hope; to animate; to incite; to help forward; to 
countenance. 

But charge Joshua and encourage him. Deut. iii. 28. 
Syn.—To embolden; inspirit ; animate ; incite; cheer; 
urge; impel; stimulate; instigate; countenance; com- 
fort; sanction; strengthen; promote; advance; forward. 

En-cotir/age-ment, n. [Fr. encouragement, from 
encourager. | 

1. The act of giving courage, or confidence of 
success; incitement to action or to practice; incen- 
tive; as, the encouragement of youth in generous 
deeds. 

Somewhile with merry purpose fit to please, 
And otherwhile with good encouragement. Spenser. 

2. That which serves to incite, support, promote, 
or advance, as favor, countenance, rewards, profit; 
as, the fine arts find little encowragement among a 
rude people. 

To think of his paternal care, 
Is a most sweet encouragement to prayer. Biron. 

En-eotir/a-ger, n. One who encourages, incites, 
or helps forward. 

The pope is a master of polite learning and a great encour- 
ager of arts. Addison. 

En-eotir/a-Sing, a. Furnishing ground to hope 
for success; favoring. 

En-eoutr/a-ging-ly, adv. 
courage or hope of success. 

En-era/dle, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. ENCRADLED; p. pr. 
& vb. nv. ENCRADLING.] [Prefix en and cradle, q.v.] 
To lay in a cradle. Spenser. 

En/era-tite, n. [Gr. éyxparfs, moderate, self-dis- 
ciplined, from év and xparos, strength.] (ccl. Hist.) 
One of a sect in the second century who abstained 
from marriage, wine, and animal food. Buck. 

En-eréase’, v.t. & i. See INCREASE. 


In a manner to give 


| En-¢cy/elo-pé/di-a, 





ENCYCLOPEDICAL 


En-erim/son, v. t. [Prefix en and crim- 
son, q. v.] To cover with a crimson 
color. Shak. 

En-eri’/nal, a. Relating to encri- 

En-erni/ie, nites ; containing encri- 

En-erin/i-tal,) nites, as certain kinds 

_ of limestone. Pt 

En/evi-nite, n. [Fr. encrinite, from Gr. 
év, in, and kpivov, alily.] (Paleon.) An 
animal belonging to the order of echino- 
derms and tribe of crinoids. The joints 
of the stems are small calcareous disks, 
and are very common fossils in many 
limestones, being sometimes called fossil 
button-molds. See ECHINODERM. Dana. 





Encrinite 
En/eri-nit/ic, a. The same as EN- ses 
Ein/eri-mit/ie-al,{  CRINAL. : 4 


The 


En’eri-nits, n.; pl. EN ERENT, 
same as ENCRINITE. 
En-erisped’ (en-krispt’),a. [Prefix en and crisped, 
q. v.; ef. Sp. encrespar, to curl.}] Formed in curls; 
curled. [Obs.] Skelton. 
[ Obs.] 


(Palcon.) 


En-erodach’, xn. Encroachment. South. 

En-erdach’, v.i. [imp. & p.p. ENCROACHED (en- 
krocht’); p. pr. & vb. n. ENCROACHING. ] [O. Fr. 
encroer, encrouer, L. Lat. incrocare, to hang by a 
hook, from Fr. croc, crochet, hook. See CRooK 
and AccRoAcH.] To enter by gradual steps into 
the rights and possessions of another; to intrude; 
to take possession of what belongs to another; to 
trespass ; as, to encroach on aneighbor; to encroach 
on the highway. 

No sense, faculty, or member must encroach upon or inter- 
fere with the duty and office of another. South. 

Superstition, ...a creeping and encroaching evil. looker. 

Exclude the encroaching cattle from thy ground. Dryden. 

Syn.—Intrude; trench; infringe; invade; trespass. 

En-erdach/er,n. One who by gradual steps enters 
on, and takes possession of, what is not his own. 

En-erdach/ing-ly, adv. By way of encroachment. 

En-erdach’ment, n. 1. The act of entering grad- 
ually on the rights or possessions of another; un- 
lawful intrusion. 

An unconstitutional encroachment of military power on the 
civil establishment. Bancroft. 

2. That which is taken by encroaching on another. 

3. (Lww.) The unlawful gaining upon the rights 
or possessions of another; the taking of more than 
is one’s right or due. Cowell. Tomlins. 

En-ertist/, v.t. To incrust. See Incrust. 

En-ertist/ment, n. ree en and crust, q. v.} 
That which is formed as a crust; incrustation; 
hence, foreign matter added. [Rare.] 

The work of disengaging truth from its encrustment of 
error. J. Taylor. 

En-etim/ber, v, t. [imp. & p. p. ENCUMBERED ; 
Dp. pr. & wo. n. pee Na [Fr. encombrer, 
Pr. encombrar, It. ingombrare, from Lat. cumulus, 
heap, L. Lat. combrus, cumbrus, a barricade of 
felled trees, Pg. combro, comoro, heap of earth.] 
[Written also incumber, q. v.] 

1. To impede the motion or action of, as with a 
burden; to weigh down; to obstruct, embarrass, or 
perplex. ‘'/ncumbered in his vest.” Dryden. 

2. To load with debts, mortgages, or other legal 
claims; as, to encumber an estate with mortgages. 

Syn.—To load; clog; oppress; overload; embarrass 3 
perplex ; hinder. 

En-etim’/ber-ment, 7. Encumbrance ; molestation, 

En-etim’/brance, n. 1. That which impedes ac- 
tion, or renders it difficult and laborious; clog; im- 
pediment. See INCUMBRANCE. 

2. (Law.) Every right to, or interest in, an estate 
to the diminution of its value, but not impeding the 
passing of the fee by a conveyance, as a mortgage, 
a lien for taxes, a judgment, a right of way, &c. 

Rawle, 

Syn.—Load; burden ; clog; impediment ; check 
hinderance. 

En-etim’/bran-¢er, n. One who has an encum- 
brance or a legal claim on an estate. Kent. 

En-¢ye/lie-al, a. [Lat. encyclius, Gr. éyxix«dtos, 
from év, in, and xvx«dos, circle; Fr. encyclique.] 
Sent to many persons or places; intended for many, 
or for a whole order of men; circular; as, the en- 
cyclical letter of the pope. 

nm. [Gr. éyxvxdoratdeia, for 

En-¢cy/elo-poe/di-a, éyxtkAtog maeta, instruc- 
tion in a circle, or circle of instruction; Fr. encyclo- 
pédie. See CYCLOPEDIA, and supra. Formerly 
written encyclope@dy and encyclopedy. “he circle 
of sciences; a general survey of human knowledge; 
especially, a work in which the various branches of 
science or art are discussed separately, and usually 
in alphabetical order; a cyclopedia. 

The word encyclopedia implies the unity and circularity of 
knowledge — that it has one common central principle, which 
is at once constitutive and regulative. Hare. 

‘En-¢cy’elo-pe-di/ae-al, a. The same as ENcycLo- 
PEDICAL. 

En-¢yelo-pé/di-an, a. Embracing the whole cir- 
cle of learning; having great range in respect to 
subjects. 

En-¢y/elo-pédie, [Fr. encyclopédique.] 

En-¢y/elo-péd‘ie-al, Pertaining to an encyclo- 
pedia ; also, universal in knowledge and infor- 
mation. 


a. 
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ENCYCLOPEDISM 


En-¢y’elo-pée/dism, xn. The art of writing or con- 
structing encyclopedias; also, the possession of the 
whole range of knowledge; encyclopedic learning. 

En-¢y’elo-pé/dist, n. [Fr. encyclopédiste.] ‘The 
compiler of an encyclopedia, or one who assists in 
such compilation; also, one whose knowledge em- 
braces the whole range of the sciences. 

En-¢yst/ed, a. [Prefix en and cyst, q. v.] Inclosed 
in a bag, bladder, or vesicle; as, an encysted tumor. 

The encysted venom, or poison-bag, beneath the adder’s 
fang. Coleridge. 

Ema, n. [A-S. ende, O. Sax. endi, D. einde, eind, 
Icel. endir, endi, Sw. tinde, tinda, Dan. ende, O. H. 
Ger. enti, N. H. Ger. ende, Goth. andeis, Sky. anta.] 

1. The extreme or last portion; the concluding 
part; the termination; close; extremity; finality; 
limit; as, the end of a line, of a road, or of a hall; 
the end of a year, a period, a discourse, and the like. 

2. The conclusion; effect following the cause, and 
terminating its action; issue; result, whether suc- 
cessful or otherwise; consequence. ‘The end of 
those things is death.” Rom, vi. 21. 

My guilt be on my head, and there’s an end. Shak. 

3. Termination of being or of happiness; hence, 
destruction; extermination; and thus, that which 
causes destruction or death. ‘ The end of all flesh 
is come.” Gen. vi. 13. 

Unblamed through life, lamented in thy end. Pope. 
Confound your falsehood, and award 
Either of you to be the other's end. Shak. 

4. The object aimed at in any effort; considered 
as the close and effect of exertion; designed or de- 
sired result; purpose in view; aim; drift; as, the 
end that prompts to labor; private ends; public 
ends. 

Losing her, the end of living lose. Dryden. 

When every man is his own end, all things will come to a 
bad end. Coleridge. 

5. That which is left; a remnant; a fragment; 
as, odds and ends. 

I clothe my naked villainy 
With old odd ends stolen forth of holy writ, 
And seem a saint when most I play the devil. Shak. 

An end, corrupted from on end, upright, erect. ‘‘ Her 
fair locks upstand stiff an end.” Spenser.—LHnd for 
end, one end for the other; in reversed order. — Znds of 
the earth, remotest regions of the earth. — Zo put an end 
to, to destroy. 

End, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ENDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ENDING. ] 

1. To bring to an end or conclusion; to finish; 
to close; to terminate; as, to end a controversy ; 
to end a war. 

On the seventh day God ended his work. Gen. ii. 2. 

2. Hence, to destroy; to put to death. ‘ This 

_ sword hath ended him.” Shak. 

End, v.i. To come to the ultimate point; to be fin- 
ished; to. come to a close; to cease; to terminate; 

_as, a voyage ends; life ends; winter ends. 

End/a-ble, a. Capable of being terminated or 

_ brought to an end; terminable. 

Mnd/=all, n. Final close. [Obs.] Shak. 

En-dam/age, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENDAMAGED; p. 
pr. & vb. 2. ENDAMAGING.] [Prefix en and dam- 
age, q. v.; Fr. endommager.] To bring loss or 
damage to; to harm; to injure; to prejudice. [ ?are.] 

The trial hath endamaged thee no way. Milton. 

En-dam/age-a-ble, a. Capable of being damaged, 
or injured. [Obs.] 

En-dam/agxe-ment,n. Act of endamaging, or state 
of being endamaged; loss; injury. [Obs.] Shak. 

En-dan/ger,v.t. [imp. & p, p. ENDANGERED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. ENDANGERING.] [Prefix en and dan- 
ger, q. Vv.) 

1. To put to hazard; to bring into danger or 
peril; to expose to loss or injury; as, to endanger 
life or peace. 

All the other difficulties of his reign only exercised without 
endangering him. urke, 

2. To incur the hazard of. [Rare.] 

Hie that turneth the humors back... endangereth malign 
ulcers. Bacon. 

En-dan/ger-ment, n. Act of endangering, or state 
of being endangered; hazard. [Obs.] Spenser. 

En-dirk’, v.t. To make dark; to darken. [Obs.] 

En-déar’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ENDEARED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. ENDEARING.] [Prefix en and dear, q. v.] 

1. To make dear; to make more beloved. ‘ To 
be endeared to a king.” Shak. K, James. 

2. To raise the price or cost of; to make costly or 
expensive. [Rare.] 

En-déar’ed-ly, adv, 
ment; dearly. 

Iin-déar’ed-ness, 7. State of being endeared. 

En-déar/ment, ». The act of endearing; the state 
of being endeared; also, that which excites or in- 
creases affection. 

The great endearments of prudent and temperate speech. 

Bp. Taylor. 
Her first endearments twining round the soul. Thomson. 

En-déav/or,n. [Written also endeavour.] [O.Eng. 
endevor, from Fr. en devoir (in duty, task, or part), 
in the phrase se mettre en devoir de faire quelque 
chose, to try to do a thing, go about it.] An exertion 
of the physical or intellectual strength toward the 
attainment of an object; an effort; an attempt or 
trial; as, an earnest endeavor ; asuccessful endeavor. 
Iam resolved to employ all my endeavor to obey you. Sidney. 


With affection or endear- 
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Syn.— Attempt; essay; trial; effort; exertion; strug- 
gle. See ATTEMPT.— ENDEAVOR, EFFORT, EXERTION, 
STRUGGLE. Zndeavor is the widest term. An effortis a 
vigorous endeavor or taxing of our powers on some spe- 
cial occasion. An exertion is a peculiarly earnest and 
prolonged effort. <A struggle is a violent and exhausting 
effort. ‘Ordinary endeavors will not now avail; every 
possible effort must be made; we must strain all our ex- 
ertions, and struggle to the utmost.” “ A tradesman 
uses his best endeavors to please his customers; a com- 
batant makes desperate efforts to overcome his antago- 
nist; a candidate for public honors uses great exertions 
to surpass his rivals.” Crabb. 

En-déav/or (-dév/ur), v.i. [imp. & p. p. ENDEAV- 
ORED; p. pr. & vb. n. ENDEAVORING.] To exert 
physical strength or intellectual power for the ac- 
complishment of an object; to try; to essay; to at- 
tempt; as, in a race, each man endeavors to outstrip 
his antagonist. 

He had... endeavored earnestly to do his duty. Prescott. 

Syn.—To attempt; try ; strive; struggle ; essay ; 
aim. See ATTEMPT. : 

En-déav’or, v. t. To attempt to gain; to use efforts 
to effect; to strive to achieve or reach. 

It is our duty to endeavor the recovery of these beneficial 
subjects. Chatham, 

En-déav’ox-er, n. One who makes an effort or 
attempt. [Written also endeavourer.] 

En-déav/or-ment, n. Endeavor. [0bs. 

En-dé¢/a-gin, n. [See HENDECAGON, 

_ A plane figure of eleven sides and angles. 

Ein/de-eas/y-mots, a. [Gr. evdexa, eleven, and 
yvry4, female.) (Bot.) Having eleven pistils; as, an 

_ endecagynous flower. 

En/de-eaph’/yl-lotis, or En-dée/a-phyl/lotis 
(117), a [Gr. gvdexa, eleven, and gdAdov, leaf. 
(Bot.) Composed of eleven leaflets ; — said of a leaf, 

En-deie/tie, a. [Gr. évdecxrixés, from évdetxvivac, to 
point out, show, from éy, in, and decxvévar, to show. ] 
Serving to show or exhibit ; as, an endeictic dia- 
logue, in the Platonic philosophy, is one which ex- 
hibits a specimen of skill. Enfield. 

Kin-detxis,n. (Gr. évder%es, indication, from detx- 
vivat, to show, point out.] Indication; showing; 
especially, those symptoms or appearances in a dis- 
ease which indicate the proper remedies to be 
applied for its cure. 

En-dél/lion-ite (-dél/yun-it, 49), n. (Min.) A min- 
eral, composed of the triple sulphuret of lead, anti- 
mony, and copper; —so called because first found 
at Endellion, in Cornwall. 

En-dé/mi-al, )a [Wr. endémique, Gr. %vdnuos, 

dn-dém/ie, t évdjtos, from év,in, and dijpos, 

En-dém/ie-al, the people.] (Med.) Peculiar to 
a people or nation; as, an endemic disease. Hoblyn. 

En-dém/ie, n. (Med.) A disease of an endemic 
nature. 

En-dém/ie-al-ly, adv. 

En-dén/i-za/tion, n. 
[ Rare.] 

En-dén/ize, v. t. [See infra.} To admit to the 
privileges of a denizen; to naturalize; to make free. 
[ Obs. Holiand. 

En-dén/i-zen (-din/t-zn), v. t. [Prefix en and 

_ denizen, q.v.] To naturalize. [Obs.] BL. Jonson. 

iimd/er, 2. One who ends or finishes. 

Ein/der-miat/ie,)a. (Gr. év, in, and déppa, the 

iin-dérm/ie, skin.] (J/ed.) Through the skin, 
or applied directly to the skin. 

Endermic method, that in which the medicine enters 
the system through the skin, being applied cither to the 
sound skin, or the surface denuded of the cuticle by a 
blister. 

En-di/a-per, v.t. To varicgate. 

qm-dict’ (-dit/), v. ¢. The same as INDICT, 
iim-dict/ment (-dit/-), n. INDICTMENT. 

End@/ing, n. 1. Termination ; concluding part; 
result; conclusion. 

2. (Gram.) The terminating syllable or letter of 
a word, 

En-dite’, v.¢. The same as INDITE, Spenser. 

KEen/dive, n. [Fr. endive, Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. endivia, 
from Lat. intwbus, intubum. Cf. Ar. hindeb, hin- 
debet.| (Bot.) A species of the genus Cichoriwm 

_(C. endivia), or succory ;— used asa salad, Loudon. 

End/less,a. [See EnD.] 1. Without end; having 
no end or conclusion; applied to length, and to du- 
ration; as, an endless line; endless duration; end- 
less bliss. 

2. Perpetually recurring; seemingly without end; 
interminable ; incessant ; continual; as, endless 
praise; endless clamor. 

3. Without profitable conclusion ; gainingno end; 
fruitless. ‘ All loves are endless.” Beau. § Fl. 

4. Void of design; objectless; as, an endless 
pursuit. 

Endless serew (Mech.), a screw combined with a wheel 
and axle, so that the threads of the screw work into 
the teeth on the periphery of the wheel. Brande. 

Syn.— Eternal; everlasting; interminable; infinite; 
unlimited ; incessant ; perpetual ; uninterrupted ; con- 
tinual. 

End/less-ly, adv. 1. In an endless manner; with- 
out end or termination; as, to extend a line end- 
lessly. 

2. Incessantly; perpetually; continually. 

End/less-mess, n. he state of being endless; ex- 
tension without end or limit; perpetuity. 


Spenser. 
( Geom.) 


In an endemic manner. 
The act of naturalizing. 


See DIAPER. 
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Ending, adv. IF -$. and-lang, from and-, against, 
and lang, long; Ger. entlang.}| Inaline; with the 
end forward. [Rare.] 


Be ready to thrust the raft endlong across the moat. W. Scott. 


End/moOst, a. Furthest; remotest. [Obs.] Bailey. 
En/do-¢iir/di-tim, n. [Gr. évdov, within, and xap- 
dia, heart.] (dAnat.) ‘The lining ; 
membrane of the cavities of the 

_ heart. 

En/do-eirp, n. [Fr. endocarpe, 
from Gr. éydov, within, and kap- 
més, fruit.] (Bot.) The inner coat 

_or layer of a fruit. Lindley. 

En/do-chroéme, n. [Gr. évdov, 
within, and xpdpa, color.] (Phys- 
wol.) The colored material 
which fills vegetable cells, exclu- 
sive of the green, which is chlo- 
rophyl; as, the coloring matter 





Endocarp of a Plum. 


a, epicarp, or outer 
skin; b, surrocarp, 
or fleshy part; ¢, 


of the alga, &c. Carpenter. endocarp, stone, or 
En-dée’trime, v. ¢. [Prefix en Pee d, seed, 
and doctrine, q. v.; Fr. endoc-  ° kernel. 


ctriner.] To teach; to indoctrinate. [Obs.] Donne. 
En/do-dérm, n. (Gr. évdov, within, and déppa, 
skin.] The inner skin or layer of some simple ani- 
_mals, as a polyp, &c. Dana 
iin/do-dérm/i¢, a. Pertaining to the endoderm. 
En/do-gén, n. [Fr. endogéene. See infra.) (Bot.) A 
plant which increases in size by internal growth and 
clongation at the summit, having the wood in the 
form of bundles or threads, irregularly distributed 
throughout the whole diameter, not forming annual 
layers, and with no distinct pith. The leaves of the 


endogens have, usually, parallel veins, their flowers 


are mostly in three, or some multiple of three, parts, 


and their embryos have but a single cotyledon, with — 


the first leaves alternate. The endogens constitute 
one of the great primary classes of plants. 

En-dbS/e-mnotis, a. Gr. évdoyevis, from évdov, 
within, and yevéoSat, yiyvecSar, to be produced.] 
(Bot.) Increasing by internal growth and elongation 
at the summit, instead of externally, and haying no 
distinction of pith, wood, and bark, as in the rattan, 
the palm, the cornstalk,. 

En-déph/yl-lots, or En/do-ph¥l lots (117), a. 
[Gr. @vdov, within, and gdAXov, leaf.] (Bot.) In- 

_ volved in a leaf or sheath. 

En/do-pley’ra, n. [Gr. évdov, within, and r\evpa 
a rib, the side, the membrane that lines the chest. 
(Bot.) A membrane for the seed of a plant, the in- 
nermost when there are three. 

Ve! o-v het! =a, n.; pl. EN’ DO-RHU'Z2L, (Gr. Zvdov, 
within, and fifa, root.] (Bot.) The embryo of a 
monocotyledonous or endogenous plant ; —so called 
because the radicle, in germinating, ruptures the 
integument at the base of the seed, so that the root 

_ appears to be inclosed. 

En/do-rhi/zal, (a. (Bot.) Pertaining to the en- 

En/do-rhi/zotis,§ dorhize. Lindley. 

En-doérse’, v. t. [Correctly indorse, q. v.] 

1. To place upon the back of; to load with. 

[Obs.] ‘‘ Elephants endorsed with towers.” Milton. 

2. To write on the back of; as, to endorse a note; 
to assign by endorsing ; hence, to give currency to; 
as, to endorse opinions. More. 

En-dérse/ment, n. The act of indorsing, or state 
of being indorsed. See INDORSEMENT. 

En-doérs/er, n. One who indorses; an indorser. 

En/do-skéVe-ton, n. [Gr. gvdov, within, and 
crederov, a dry body, from oxéA\ev, to dry uF 
(Anat.) The internal or bony skeleton of man an 

_ other animals. R. Owen. 

En/dos-mdm/e-ter, n. [Iing. endosmose and Gr, 
pérpov, measure.] (Physics.) An instrument used 
for measuring the force of the endosmotie action. 

En-dds/mo-mét/rie, a. Pertaining to, or designed 

_ for, the measurement of endosmotic action. 

Kin/dos-mose, es [From Gr. évdov, within, and 

En/dos-m6/sis, Wop6s, equiv. to @Snots, athrust- 
ing, impulsion, from wdety, to push; Fr. endosmose. | 
The transmission of a fluid or gas from without in- 

_ ward in the phenomena of osmose. See OSMOSE. 

iin/dos-m6s/mic, a. Relating to endosmose. 

Ein/dos-m6t/ie, a. Pertaining to endosmose; of 

_the nature of endosmose; osmotic. Carpenter. 

En/do-sptrm, n. [Gr. é:dov, within, and oréppa 
seed.] (Sot.) The albumen of a seed commonly 

_surrounding the embryo; a perisperm. Gray. 

Ikn/do-spérm/ie, a. (Bot.) Relating to, or accom- 
panied by, the endosperm ; — said of an embryo. 

En-déss’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENDOSSED (en-ddst/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ENDOSSING.] [Fr. endosser, to put 
on the back, from en, in, and dos, equivalent to Lat. 
dorsum, the back; Pr. & Pg. endossar, Sp. endosar. | 

1. To put upon the back; to indorse. [Obs.] 

2. To cut or carve upon. [Obs.] Spenser. 

En/do-stdme, n. (Gr. %vdov, within, and orépa, 
mouth.] (ot.) The passage through the inner in- 
tegument of an ovule. Gray. 

En-dow’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. ENDOWED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. pela es {[Norm. Fr. endouer, from Fr, 
douer, from Lat. dotare, to endow, from dos, dotis, 
marriage portion, dowry.] 

1. To furnish with money or its equivalent, as a 
permanent fund for support; to make pecuniary 
provision for; to settle an income upon; especially, 
to furnish with dower; as, to endow a wife; to en- 
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ENDOWER 


dow a college. “Endowing hospitals and alms- 
houses.” Stillingsleet. 
2. To enrich or furnish with any gift, quality, or 
faculty; to indue; as, man is endowed by his Maker 
with reason. 
En-dow’er, v. ¢. 
tion; to endow. 


To enrich with a dower or por- 
[ Obs. Waterhouse, 
En-dow/er, 7. One who endows. 
En-dow’ment, n. 1. The act of settling a fund or 

permanent provision for the support of any one, as 
a widow, professor, and the like. 

2. That which is bestowed or settled on a person 
or institution; property, fund, or revenue perma- 
nently appropriated to any object; as, the endow- 
ments of a church, of a hospital, or of a college. 

8. That which is given or bestowed upon the per- 
son or mind; gift of nature; talents; natural ca- 
pacity. 

His early endowments had fitted him for the work he was 

2 I. Taylor. 

En-driidge’, v. ¢, [Prefix en and drudge, q. v.]_ To 
make a drudge or slave. [Obs.] Bp. Hail. 

En-diie’, v.t. [Lat. induere.] 

1. To put on to; to invest; to clothe. 
dued with worthy qualities.” Shak. 

2. To supply with; to endow. See INDUE. 

Iin-diie/ment, x. The same as INDUEMENT. 

En-diir’a-ble, a. [O. Fr. endurable. See En- 
DURE.] Capable of being endured or borne. 

En-diir’/a-ble-mess, n. Capability of being en- 
dured; tolerableness. 

En-diir’a-bly, adv. In an endurable manner, 

En-dir/an¢ge,n. [See ENDURE. ] 

1. A state of lasting or duration; lastingness; 
continuance. 

Slurring with an evasive answer the question concerning 
the endurance of his own possession. W. Scott. 

2. A bearing or suffering ; a continuing under pain 
or distress without resistance, or without sinking or 
yielding to the pressure; sufferance; patience. 

Their fortitude was most admirable in their patience and 
endurance of all evils, of pain and of death. Sir W. Temple. 

3. Delay; a waiting for. [Obs.] Shak. 

Syn.—Suffering; patience; fortitude; resignation. 

En-diire’, v.t. 1. To remain firm under; to sus- 
tain; to undergo; to support without breaking or 
yielding; as, metals endure a certain degree of heat 
without melting. 

Both were of shining steel, and wrought so pure, 

As might the strokes of two such arms endure. Dryden. 

2. To bear with patience; to suffer without op- 
position or sinking under the pressure; to bear up 
under. 

Therefore I endure all things for the elect’s sakes. 2 Zim. ii. 10. 
_Syn.—To last; remain; continue ; abide ; bear; 
brook; submit. 

En-diire’, v. it. [imp. & p. p. ENDURED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. ENDURING.] [Fr. endurer, Pr., Sp., & O. Pg. 
endurar, from Lat. prefix iz and durare, to harden, 
to persist, to hold out, to last, from dwrus, hard.] 

1. To remain firm and abiding; to continue in 
the same state without perishing; to abide; to last. 

He shall hold it [his house] fast, but it shall not endure. 

Job viii. 15. 

2. To remain firm under trial; to sustain suffer- 
ing with self-command; to suffer without resistance, 
or without yielding. 

Can thine heart endure, or can thine hands be strong in the 
days that I shall deal with thee? Ezek. xxii. 14. 

En-diire’, v. ¢. To render hard; to indurate; to 
toughen. [Obs.] ‘‘ Manly limbs endwred with little 
care.” Spenser, 

En-diire/ment, n. Endurance. [0bs.] South. 

Ein-diir’er,n. 1. One who endures; one who bears, 
suffers, or sustains. 

2. One who, or that which, remains firm and 
abiding, or without change. 

Een-dtir/ing-mess, n. Quality of enduring; dura- 
_ bility ; permanence. 

Eend/ways, adv. The same as ENDWISE. 
Hud/wise, adv. 1. On the end; erectly; in an up- 

right position. 

_ 2. With the end forward. 

Einn/e-eate, v. t. [Lat. enecare, enecatum from e, 
out, and necare, to kill, from nex, necis, a killing. ] 
To kill; to destroy. [Obs.] Harvey. 

E-né/id, n. [Lat. Mneéis, genitive Aneidis, or Ani- 
dos.| An epic poem, written by Virgil, in which 
ineas is the hero. 

Ei-né!amd, or Hin’e-mdé,n. [Lat. enema, Gr. évena, 
from évinut, to send in, from év, in, and ‘nc, inf. 
tévat, to send.] (J/ed.) An injection, or clyster, 
thrown into the rectum as a medicine, or to impart 
nourishment. Hoblyn. 
tnfe-my,n. [Fr. ennemi, Pr. enemic, Sp. enemigo, 
Pg. inimigo, It. nemico, Lat. inimicus, from in, 
negative, and amicus, friend.] One who is actuated 
by unfriendly feelings; one who hates, and wishes 
injury, or attempts to do injury; as, a bitter enemy; 
an enemy of truth. 

To all good he enemy was still. Spenser. 

The enemy. (a.) (Theol.) The evil one; the devil. (0.) 
(Mil.) The opposing force;—regarded as a collective 
noun, and construed with a verb and pronoun either in 
the singular or the plural. ‘* We have met the enemy, and 
they are ours.” Com. Perry. 

Syn.— Adversary; opponent; antagonist; foe. See 
ADVERSARY. 
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Eon/e-amy,a. Hostile; inimical. [ Obs. and rare.} 
_ They ...every day grow more enemy to God. Lp. Taylor. 
Kin/er-Sit/ie, a. (Gr. évepynrixés, from évepyety, 
Dn/er-Zét/ie-al, to work, be active, from évepyés, 
active, from év, in, and épyov, work; Fr. énergique.] 

1. Exerting force; showing activity; operative; 
active. ‘‘ A being eternally energetic.” Grew. 

2. Exhibiting energy ; operating with force, vigor, 
and effect; forcible; powerful; efticacious; as, ener- 
getic measures ; energetic laws. 

Syn.—Forcible; powerful; efficacious; potent; vig- 
orous; effective. 

Bon/er-tt/ie-al-ly, adv. In an energetic manner; 

~ With force and vigor. 

Kin/er-get/ie-al-mess, 7. 
getical. 

in/er-£ét/lies, n. sing. That branch of science which 
treats of the laws governing the physical or me- 
chanical, in distinction from the vital, forces, and 
which comprehends the consideration and general 
investigation of the whole range of physical phenom- 
ena. [See note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

En-ér/Zie, a. ne énergique. | 

En-ér/si¢-al, . Having energy or great power 
in effect. * Collins. 

2. In a state of action; acting; operating. 

En/er-Size, v.i. [imp. & p.p. ENERGIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ENERGIZING.] [From energy.] To use 
power in action; to act with force or vigor; to 
operate with vigor; to act in producing an effect. 

tinfer-Size, v.t. To give strength or force to; to 

_ give active vigor to; to alacrify. 

Ein/er-giz/er, n. One who, or that which, gives 
energy, or acts in producing an effect. 

En-ér/gu-men, or En/er-gti/men, n. [Fr. éner- 
gumene, Gr. évepyotpevos, worked upon by evil spir- 
its, from évepyetv. See ENERGETIC.}] (Heel. Antiq.) 

_ One possessed by the devil; a demoniac. 

En/er-gy,n. [Gr. évépyera, from évepyds; Fr. ener- 
gie, Sp., It., & L. Lat. energia. See ENERGETIC.] 

1. Internal or inherent power; capacity of acting, 
operating, or producing an effect, whether exerted 
or not; as, men possessing energies sometimes suf- 
fer them to lie inactive. 

The great energies of nature are known to us only by their 
effects. Paley. 

2. Power efficiently and forcibly exerted; vigor- 
ous or effectual operation; as, the energy of amagis- 
trate. 

3. Strength of expression ; force of utterance ; 
life; spirit; emphasis; as, language remarkable for 
its energy. 

4. (Mech.) Capacity for performing work, or 
moving against resistance ;— distinguished as act- 
wal energy, in reference to the work which, in a 
given case, it actually performs; and as potential 
energy, in reference to the work which it is capable 
of performing if fully exerted. 

(= Actual energy is exemplified in the wis viva of 
moving bodies, in heat, electric currents, &c.; potential 
energy, in a bent spring, or a body suspended a given 
distance above the earth and acted on by gravity. 

Syn.—Force; power; vigor; strength; spirit; effi- 
ciency; resolution. 

E-nér’/vate, a. (Lat. enervatus, p. p. of enervare.} 
Weakened; weak; without strength or force. Pope. 

E-nér/vate, v.t. [imp. & p.p.ENERVATED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. ENERVATING.] [Lat. enervare, enervatum, 
from enervis, nerveless, weak, from e, out, and ner- 
vus, nerve; Fr. énerver, Sp. enervar, It. enervare.] 

1. To deprive of nerve, force, strength, or courage ; 
to weaken; to render feeble or impotent. ‘‘Hner- 
vated by licentiousness.” Macaulay. 

2. To cut the nerves of; as, to enervate a horse. 

Syn.—To weaken; enfeeble; umnerve; debilitate. 

En/er-va/tion, n. [Lat. enervatio, Fr. énervation, 
It. enervazione.] 

1. The act of weakening, or reducing strength. 

2. The state of being weakened; effeminacy. 

E-nér/va-tive, @. Paving power, or a tendency, to 
enervate; weakening. [2are.] 

E-nérve’,v.¢. [Fr. énerver.] To weaken; to ener- 
vate. [Obs.] Milton. 

E/nérv/otis, a. [Lat. enervis.] Lacking force or 
strength; enervated. [fare.] 

En-fam/ish, v.¢. [Prefix en, and famish, q.v.] To 
famish; to starve. [Rare.] 

En-fee/ble, v.t. [imp. & p.p.ENFEEBLED; p. pr. 
& vb. Nn. ENFEEBLING.] [Prefix en and feeble, q. v.] 
To render feeble; to deprive of strength; to reduce 
the strength or force of; to weaken; to debilitate ; 
to enervyate. 

Enfeebled by scanty subsistence and excessive toil. 

Syn.—To weaken; debilitate; enervate. 

En-fee/ble-ment, 7. The act of weakening; ener- 
vation; weakness. 

Em-fee’bler, n. One who, or that which, makes 
feeble or weakens. 

En-fee/blish, v.i. To enfeeble. ee) 

En-félVoned,a. [Prefix en and felon, q.v.] Ren- 
dered fierce or frantic. [Obs.] Spenser. 

En-ftoff’ (en-feéf/) (Synop., § 130), vt [imp. & p. 
Pp. ENFEOFFED (en-ftft’); p. pr. & vb. n, ENFEOFF- 
1InG.] [Prefix en and feof, q. v.; L. Lat. infeoffare, 
infeofare, equivalent to infeodare, to invest with a 


Quality of being ener- 


Prescott. 





feud. | 
1. (Law.) To give a feud to; to invest with a fee; | 


ENFRANCHISE 


to bestow or convey an estate in fee-simple or fee- 
tail, by livery of seizin. Blackstone. 
2. To surrender or give up. [Obs.] Shak. 
En-fé off/ment (-f¢f/ment), n. (Law.) - The act 
of giving the fee-simple of an estate. (b.) The in- 
strument or deed by which one is invested with the 
fee of an estate. 


En-fét/ter, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENFETTERED; Pp. pr. 


& vb. 2. ENFETTERING.] [Prefix en and fetter, q. v.] 
To bind in fetters; to fetter. [Obs.] ‘‘Lnfettered 
to her love.” Shak. 


En-fé/ver, v.t. [Prefix en and fever, g. v.; O. Fr. 
enjievrer, to drive into a fever.] To excite fever in; 
to make feverish. [Rare.]  — Seward. 

Wn-fiér¢e’,v.t. [imp.& p. p. ENFIERCED (-feerst/) ; 
p.pr. & vb. n. ENFIERCING.] [Prefix en and fierce, 

—d- V-] To make fierce. [ Obs.) Spenser. 

Kin /fi-lade’, n. [Fr., from enjiler, to thread, to go 
through a street or square, to rake with shot, from 
prefix en and _jil, thread, Lat. filwm; Sp. enjilar, It. 
injilare.| (Mil.) A line or straight passage; or the 
situation of a place or of a body of men which may 
be raked with shot through its whole length. 

Enfilade fire (Mil.), one whose line of direction is in 
the prolongation of the line fired upon. 

En/fi-lade’ (Synop., § 130), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. EN- 
FILADED; p. pr. & vb. n. ENFILADING.] [From the 
noun.] (Mil.) To pierce, scour, or rake with shot 
through the whole length of, as a work or line of 
troops. Campbell. 

En-filed’, a. (Her.) Thrust through some object; 
— said of a sword represented in a charge. 

En-fire’,v.t. [Prefix en and fire, q. v.] To set on 
fire; toinflame. [Obs.) Spenser. 

En-flésh/’, v. ¢t. [Prefix en and flesh, q. v.] To 
clothe with flesh ; to incorporate; to incarnate. 
[Obs.] Florio. 

En-flow/er, v.¢. [Prefix en and flower, q. v.] To 
cover or scatter with flowers. ‘These odorous and 
enflowered fields.” LB. Jonson. 

En-fold’,v.¢. Toinfold. See INFoLD. 

En-f0ld/ment, ». The act of infolding. [Obs.] 

En-forg¢ge’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENFORCED (en-forst’) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ENFORCING.) [Prefix en and force, 
q. v.; Fr. enforcir, Pr. enfortir, O. Sp. enfortecer, 
It. Tred, 

1. To put force upon; to force; to constrain; to 
compel; as, to enforce obedience to commands. 

2. To make or gain by force; to force; as, to en- 
force a passage, © 

3. To put in act by violence; to drive. 

Stones enforced from the old Assyrian slings. Shak. 

4. To give force to; to strengthen; to invigorate ; 
to urge with energy; as, to enforce arguments or 
requests. ‘‘Hnforcing sentiments of the truest hu- 
manity.” Burke. 

5. To put in force; to cause to take effect; to give 
eg to; to execute with vigor; as, to enforce the 
aws. 

6. To urge or press, as with a charge; to recom- 
mend strongly. 


Enforce him with his envy to the people. Shak. 
En-for¢e’, v.i. 1. To attempt by force. on 
2. To prove; to evince. [fare.] Hooker, 
En-for¢e’, n. Force; strength; power. [Obs.] 
A petty enterprise of small enforce. Milton. 


En-for¢e/a-ble, a. Capable of being enforced. 
En-fér/¢ed-ly, adv. In an enforced manner; by 
violence; not by choice. Shak. 
En-for¢e/ment, n. 1. The act of enforcing; com- 
pulsion; restraint; force. 
He that contendeth against these enforcements may easily 
master them. Raleigh. 
2. A giving force to; a putting in execution. 
“nforcement of strict military discipline.” Palfrey. 
3. That which enforces, constrains, gives force, 
authority, or effect to. 
The rewards and punishments of another life, which the 
Almighty has established as the enforcements of his law. Locke. 
En-for’¢er, n. One who enforces; one who com- 
pels or constrains; one who carries into effect. 
En-for/¢i-blie, a. Capable of being enforced. 
En-fGr’/¢ive, a. Serving to enforce or constrain; 


compulsive. 
En-for’¢ive-ly, adv. Without choice; of compul- 
sion. Marston. 


En-fiv/est, v.t. [imp.& p. p. ENFORESTED; Pp. pi. 
& vb. 2, ENFORESTING.] [Prefix en and forest, q.v.] 
To turn into forests. 

En-f6rm/, v. ¢. [Prefix en and form, q. v.; Fr. 
enformer, Pr. enformar, informar, O. Sp. enformar, 
Sp. informar, It. informare.] To form; to fashion. 
[Obs.] See Form. Spenser. 

En-foul/dered, a. [Prefix en and O. Fr. fouldre, 
foldre, N. Fr. foudre, lightning, from Lat. fulgur, 
flashing, lightning, from fw/gere, to flash.) Mixed 
with lightning. [Qbs.] ‘‘ Enfouldered smoke.” 

M4 Spenser. 

En-fran/chise (en-frin/chiz), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 
ENFRANCHISED; p. pr. & vb. nN. ENFRANCHISING, ] 
[Prefix en and franchise, q. v.] 

1. To set free; to liberate from slavery ; to release 
from custody. Bacon. 
2. To make free of a city, corporation, or state; 
to admit to the privileges of a freeman; to natu- 
yalize; as, colonies enfranchised by special char- 
ters. Davies. 
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3. To receive as denizens; as, to enfranchise for- 
eign words. Watts. 
En-frain/chise-ment (-frin/chiz-ment), 7. 
1. The act of releasing from slavery or custody. 
“ Uncontrolled enfranchisement.” Shak. 
2. Admission to the freedom of a corporation or 
state; investiture the privileges of free citi- 
zens; admission o person into any society or 
body politic. 
En-fran/chis-er, n. One who enfranchises. 
En-free’, v.t. [Prefix en, free, q. v., and ter- 
Encfreeriom, | mination dom.] To set free; to 
give freedom to. [Obs.] ‘‘ The enfreed Athenor.” 


Shak. 

En-freeze’, v.t. [Prefix en and freeze, q.v.] To 
freeze; to turn to ice; to congeal. [Obs. 

Thou hast enfrozened her disdainful breast. Spenser. 


En-fr0/ward, v.t. [Prefix en and froward, q. v.] 
To make froward or perverse. [Obs.] Sandys. 

En-gage’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENGAGED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. ENGAGING.] [Fr. engager, from en and gage, 
q.v., pledge, pawn; Pr. engatjar, It. engaggiare. | 

1. To put under pledge; to place under obliga- 
tions to do or forbear something, as by an oath, 
promise, pledge, agreement, or the like; to render 
liable; to bind; to involve. ‘‘ Engaged by my 
oath.” Shak. 

2. To gain for service; to bring in as associate 
or aid; to enlist; as, to engage friends to aidina 
cause; to engage men for service. 

3. To gain over; to win and attach; to attract 
and hold; to draw. 

To every duty he could minds engage. Waller. 

4. To employ the attention and efforts of; to oc- 
cupy; to draw on. 

Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage. Pope. 

5. To cause to put forth effort in self-defense; to 
enter into contest with; to encounter; to bring to 
conflict. ‘“‘ A favorable opportunity of engaging the 
enemy.” Ludlow. 

En-gage’, v.i. 1. To promise or pledge one’s self; 
to enter into an obligation; to become bound. 
How proper the remedy for the malady, Lengage not. Fuller. 

2. To embark; to take a part; to employ one’s 
self; to devote attention and effort; to enlist; as, to 
engage in controversy. 

3. To enter into conflict; to join battle; as, the 
armies engaged in a general battle. ; 

En-gaged’,p.a. 1. Pledged; promised ; especially, 
having the affections pledged ; promised in mar- 
riage; aflianced; betrothed. 

2. Greatly interested; of awakened zeal; earnest. 

Engaged columns (Arch.), columns 
sunk partly into the wall to which 
they are attached, and standing out at 
least one half of their thickness. Giiit. 
— Engaged wheels (Mech.), wheels in 
gear with each other. The driver is 
the engaging wheel, and the follower 
is the wheel engaged. Tomlinson. 

En-ga/ged-ly, adv. With carnest- 
ness; with attachment. 

En-ga/ged-ness, 7. The state of 
being seriously and earnestly oc- 
cupied; zeal; animation. 

En-gagse/ment, n. [Fr. engage- 
ment. 

1. The act of engaging, pledg- 
ing, making liable, enlisting, occu- 
pying, or drawing into conflict. 

2. The state of being pledged, made liable, occu- 
pied, or drawn into conflict. 

3. That which is pledged or contracted. ‘To 
make good their engagement.” Indlow, 

4. That which engages; obligation; also, en- 
grossing occupation; employment. 

Religion, which is the chief engagement of our league. Milton. 

5. (Mil.) A general action or battle. ‘In hot en- 
gagement with the Moors.” Dryden. 

Syn.— Avocation ; business ; employment ; occupa- 
tion ; promise ; word ; battle ; combat ; fight; contest. 
See BATTLE, 

En-gi/ger, x. One who enters into an engagement 
or agreement; a surety. 
Several sufficient citizens were engagers. Wood, 
En-ga/ging, p.a. Tending to draw the attention 
or the affections; attractive; as, engaging manners 
or address. 

Engaging and disengaging machinery, that in which 
one part is alternately united to, or separated from, an- 
other part, as occasion may require. Nicholson. 

En-ga/ging-ly, adv. Ina manner to win the affec- 
tions. 

En-gallant, v. ¢. [Prefix en and gallant, q. v.1 To 
make a gallant of. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

En-gaol (-jal’/), v. ¢. [Prefix en and gaol, q. v.; O. 
Fr. engaoler, engeoler.| To imprison. [Obs.] Shak. 

En-giir’/boil, v.t. [Prefix en and garboil, q.v.] To 
throw into disorder; to disturb. [Obs.] ‘To en- 
garboil the church.” Mountagu. 

En-girland, v.¢. [imp.& p.p. ENGARLANDED; 
p. pr. & vb.n. ENGARLANDING.]| [Prefix en and gar- 
land, q. v.; O. Fr. enguirlander.] To encircle with 
a garland. Sidney. 

En-gar’ri-son, v. ¢. [Prefix en and garrison, q. v.] 
To furnish with a garrison; to defend or protect b 
a garrison. Bp. Hall. 
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En-gis/tri-miith, n. [Fr. engastrimythe, from Gr. 
év, in, yaorhp, yaorpés, belly, and pidos, speech, pv- 
SetoSat, to speak.] A ventriloquist. [ Obs. and rare.] 

En-gén/der, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENGENDERED; p. 
pr. & vb, n. ENGENDERING. | [Rx engendrer, Pr. 
engendrar, engenrar, Sp. engendrar, It. ingenerare, 
Lat. ingenerare, from prefix in and generare, to be- 
get, from genus, generis, birth, descent, from genere, 
gignere, to beget, (in the passive voice) to be born, 
See GENERATE. ] 

1. To produce by the union of the sexes; to form 
in embryo; to procreate. 

2. To cause to exist; to cause to bring forth; to 
produce; hence, to sow the seeds of; as, angry 
words engender strife. 

Engendering friendship in all parts of the commonwealth. 

Southey. 

Syn.— To breed; generate; beget; produce; occasion; 
call forth; cause. 

En-gén/der,v.i. 1.To assume form; to come into 
existence; to be caused or produced. 

Thick clouds are spread, and storms enyender there. Dryden. 

2. To come together; to meet, especially in sex- 
ual embrace. ‘I saw their mouths engender.” 

Massinger. 

En-gén/der-er, m. One who, or that which, en- 
genders. 

En-gild’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. ENGILDED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. ENGILDING.] [Prefix en and gild, q.v.] To 

_gild; to brighten. Shak. 

En/gine (¢n/jin), n. [Fr. engin, skill, machine, en- 
gine, Pr. engin, engeinh, O. Sp. engeno, Sp. inge- 
nio, Pg. engenho, It. ingegno, from Lat. ingeniwm, 
natural capacity, invention. See INGENIOUS. ] 

1. (Mech.) A compound machine or mechanical 
contrivance by which any physical power is applied 
to produce a given physical effect. 

2. Any instrument by which any effect is pro- 
duced; especially, one designed to wound and Kill. 
“ Terrible engines of death.” Raleigh. 

3. Any thing used to effect a purpose; means; 
agent. ‘An engine fit for my proceedings.” Shak. 

Engine lathe (Mach.), a lathe with automatic feed, for 
turning metal. — Lngine tool, amachine tool. Whitworth. 

02 The term engine is more commonly applied to mas- 
sive machines, or to those of great power, or which pro- 
duce some difficult result. It takes, in composition, other 
words, designating either the source of power, as steam 
engine, air engine, caloric engine, electro-magnetic en- 
gine; or the purpose to which itis applied, as jire engine, 
pumping engine, locomotive engine, calculating engine ; 
or some peculiarity of construction, operation, or use, as 
single-acting or double-acting engine, high-pressure or 
low-pressure engine. 

En/sine-driv/er, nm. One who manages an engine; 
especially, one who controls or directs motion by 
means of an engine, as a locomotive, steamboat, and 

_ the like. 

Eyn/gi-neer’,n. [O. Eng. enginer, O. Fr. enginier, 
N. Fr. ingéniewr. See supra.) 

1. A person skilled in the principles and practice 
of engineering, either civil or military. 

Civil engineer, a person skilled in the science of engi- 
neering, who designs and superintends the construction 
of public work or machinery. See ENGINEERING. 

2. One who manages an engine; an engine-driver, 

3. One who carries through an enterprise by 
skillful or artful contrivance ; an efficient promoter ; 
a manager. 

t= The use of the word in this sense is mot author- 

_ized by its derivation. 

Eyn/Si-neer’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. ENGINEERED; 7p, 
pr. & vb. n. ENGINEERING. | 

1. To perform the work of an engineer; as, to 
engineer a road. Hamilton. 

2. To use contrivance and effort for; to guide, or 
carry through, a measure or enterprise; as, to engi- 
neer a bill through Congress. [ Colloq.] 

n/si-meer/ing, n. The science and the art of 
utilizing the forces and materials of nature. 

(= In a comprehensive sense, engineering includes 
architecture as a mechanical art, in distinction from ar- 
chitecture as a fine art; chemistry as applied in connec- 
tion with applied mechanics; transportation, including 
the building and propulsion of ships and other vehicles, 
docks, roads, bridges, canals, and public works general- 
ly; defense and offense, in the military and naval sense; 
water-works ; gas-lighting ; the preparation of materi- 
als; machinery ; manufacturing, &c. It is divided into 
military and civil engineering, the former being, strictly, 
the science and art of designing and constructing de- 
fensive and offensive works, while civil engineering is the 
science and art of designing and constructing machinery 
and public works, such as roads and canals. Civil en- 
gineering refers, according to modern usage, strictly to 
the construction of fixed public works, such as railways, 
canals, aqueducts, bridges, light-houses, docks, embank- 
ments, breakwaters, dams, sewers, tunnels, &c. MMe- 
chanical engineering refers strictly to machinery, such as 
steam engines, machine tools, mill work, &c. Lngt- 
neering is further divided into steam engineering, hydrau- 
lic engineering, gas engineering, agricultural engincering, 
topographical engineering, &c. 

En/Zine-man, ». A man who manages an engine. 

En/sine-ry (én/jin-ry), m. 1. The act of managing 
engines, or artillery. Milton. 

2. Engines in general; instruments of war. 


“Trailing his devilish enginery.” Milton. 
3. Artful contrivance; device; machination. 
[ Obs.] Shenstone. 
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En/Sine-tftrn/ing, n. A method of ornamental 
_ turning by means of a rose-engine lathe. 
Enn’/gi-notis, a. 1. Pertaining to an engine. [Obs.] 
That one act gives, like an enginous wheel, 
Motion to all. Dekker. 
2. Contrived with care; ingenious. [Obs.] “‘ The 
mark of all their enginous drifts.” B. Jonson. 
“ Projects enginous.” Chapman. 

En-gird’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENGIRDED, Or ENGIRT; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ENGIRDING.] [Prefix en and gird, 
q.v-] To gird; to encircle; toencompass. Shak. 

En-gird/le,v.¢. Tosurround as witha girdle; to 
gird; to encircle. 

En-girt’, v.t. To engird; to encircle. Thomson. 

En/gi-seope, n. [Gr. eyyis, near, and oxo7ds, spy- 
ing, from oxérrecSat, to spy.] (Opt.) A kind of 
reflecting microscope; the compound microscope. 
[Obs.] Pritchard. 

En-glad/, v. ¢. [Prefix en and glad, q. v.] To make 
glad; to cause to rejoice. Skelton. 

En-glaimed’, a. ee climan, to smear, anoint, 
clam, any thing clammy, mud, clay, Icel. kleima 
klima, to smear, O. H. Ger. kieimjan, to mold. 

~Furred; clammy. [Obs. and rare.] 

Ein’/gile (éng/gl), n. Me Eng. enghle, to coax or ca- 
jole. Cf. ANGLE, a hook, one who may be easily 
enticed, a gull.] A favorite; a paramour; an ingle. 

—~[ Obs. ] B. Jonson. 

iin/gle, v.t. To cajole or coax, as a favorite might. 
[Obs.] ‘Vl go and engle some broker.” B. Jonson. 

En/glish (ing/glish), a. [A-8. Hnglisc, from Engle, 
Angle, Engles, Angles, a tribe of Germans from the 
south-east of Sleswick, in Denmark, who settled in 
Britain and gave it the name of England.] Belong- 
ing to England, or to its inhabitants. 

Beeb (ing’glish), n. 1. The people of England. 

. The language of England or of the English 
nation, and of their descendants in India, America, 
and other countries. 5 

En/glish (ing’glish), v.t. [imp. & p.p. ENGLISHED 
(ing’/glisht); p. pr. & vb. n. ENGLISHING.] To 
translate into English; to Anglicize; hence, to in- 
terpret; to explain. 

Those gracious acts... may be Lnglished more properly, 
acts of fear and dissimulation. ilton. 

En/glish-a-ble (ing/glish-a-bl), a. Capable of be- 
ing translated into, or expressed in, English. 

En/glish-man (ing/glish-), 7. (Caan A native 
or a naturalized inhabitant of England. 

En/glish-ry (ing’glish-ry), n. 1. The state or priv- 
ilege of being an Englishman. [0bs.] Cowell. 

2. The population of English descent. ‘ A gen- 
eral massacre of the Hnglishry.” Macaulay. 

En-gloom/’,v.t. [Prefix en and gloom, q.v.] To 
make gloomy. [fare.] 

En-gliie’, v. t. [Prefix en and glue, q.v.] To join 
or close fast together, as with glue; as, a coffer well 
englued. : Gower. 

En-glit’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. ENGLUTTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ENGLUTTING.] [Prefix en and glut, q. v.; Fr. 
ge Pr. englotir, O. Sp. englutir, It. inghiot- 

ire. 
1. To swallow or gulp down. [Obs.] Shak. 
2. To fill; to glut. [Obs.] ‘‘ Minds which choler 
doth englut.” Spenser. 

En-gore’,v.t. [Prefix enand gore, q. v.] To pierce; 
to gore. [ Obs. Spenser. 

En-goérge’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENGORGED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ENGORGING.] [Fr. engorger, from gorge, 
throat, gorge, q.v.; Pr. engorgar, It. ingorgare.] 
To gorge; to swallow with greediness. Spenser. 

En-gorge’,v.i. To feed with eagerness or voracity ; 
to devour voraciously. Milton. 

En-gorged’, p. a. 1. Swallowed with greediness, 
or in large draughts. 

2. (Med.) Filled with blood to excess; congested. 

En-gérge/ment, n. 1. The act of swallowing 
greedily; a devouring with voracity. 

2. (Med.) An over-fullness or obstruction of the 
vessels in some part of the system; congestion. 


Engoulée (Sng/goo-la’), a. [Fr., Hoblyn. 
p. p. of engouler, to swallow up, 3 
from en,in, and gueule, from Lat. 
gula, gullet, throat.) (Her.) Hay- 
ing the extremity placed in the 
mouth of an animal;—said of a 
cross, saltire, and the like. 

En-graff’, v.t. The same as In- 
GRAFT. 

En-graff/ment,. The same as INGRAFTMENT. 

Ein/graft-a/tion, )n. The act of ingrafting;: in- 

En-graft/ment, graftment. [Rare.] 

En-graft’, v.¢. See INGRAFT. : 

En-grail’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENGRAILED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. nN. ENGRAILING.] [Fr. engréler, from gréle, 
hail. See GRAIL. ] 

1. To variegate or spot, as with hail; to indent or 
make ragged at the edges, as if broken with hail. 
“A caldron new engrailed with 
twenty hues.” Chapman. 

2. (Her.) To indent with curved 
lines, as a line of division or an 
ordinary. Carew. 

En-grail’, v.i. To form an edging or border; to run 
in curved or indented lines. Parnell. 

En-grail/ment, n. 1. The ring of dots round the 
edge of a medal. 








Engrailed. 
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ENGRAIN 


2. (Mer.) Indentation in curved lines, as of a line 

of division or the edge of an ordinary. 
ain’, v.t. (imp. & p. p. ENGRAINED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. ENGRAINING.] [Prefix en and grain, q. v.] 

1. To dye in grain, or in the raw material; to dye 
deep. ‘‘ Leaves engrained in lusty green.” Spenser, 

2. To incorporate with the grain or texture of any 
thing; to infuse deeply. 

The stain hath become engrained by time. TW. Scott. 
En-grap’ple, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENGRAPPLED; Pp. 
pr. &vb.n. ENGRAPPLING.] [Prefix en and grapple, 
q.v.] To grapple; to seize and hold; to close in 
and hold fast. [Obs.] 
En-griap’ple,v.i. To grapple or close with another. 
(Obs. Daniel, 
En-grasp’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. ENGRASPED (-graspt/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ENGRASPING.] [Prefix en and grasp, 
q.v.] To seize with aclasping hold; to hold fast by 
inclosing or embracing; to gripe. Spenser. 
En-grave’,v.t. [imp. ENGRAVED; ).p). ENGRAVED, 
or ENGRAVEN; p. pr. & vb. n. ENGRAVING.] [Pre- 
fix en and grave, q. v.; O. Fr. engraver.] 
1. To cut in; to make by incision. [0bs.] 
ime many wounds in his corrupted flesh 
He did engrave. penser. 

2. To cut with a graving instrument in order to 
form an inscription or pictorial representation; to 
earve figures, letters, or devices upon; to mark with 
incisions. 

Thou shalt engrave the two stones with the names of the 
children of Israel. Ex. xxviii. 11. 

3. To form or represent by means of incisions 
upon wood, stone, metal, or the like; as, to engrave 
an inscription. 

, 4. To impress deeply; to infix. 

Engrave principles in men’s minds. Locke. 
En-grave’,v.¢. [Prefix en and grave, q.v.] To 
Seponit in the grave; to bury; to inter; to inhume. 
[Obs.] ‘Their corses to engrave.” Spenser. 

En-grive/ment, 7. 1. The act of engraving. 
. Engraved work. [fare.] Barrow. 
En-grav’er,n. One who engraves; a cutter of let- 
ters, figures, or devices, on stone, metal, or wood; 
asculptor; a carver. 
En-grav’er-y, n. The trade or work of an en- 
graver. eee] Browne, 
En-grav/ing, n. 1. The act or art of cutting 
stones, metals, and other hard substances, and rep- 
resenting thereon figures, letters, characters, and 
devices; especially, the art of producing figures or 
designs on metal, &c., by incision or corrosion, for 
the purpose of being subsequently printed on paper. 

2. An engraved plate. 

3. An impression from an engraved plate; a print. 

En-griéve/ (en-greev’), v. ¢. [Prefix en and grieve, 
q.v.] To grieve; to pain. [Obs.] Spenser, 
En-gross/, v. tf} [imp. & p. p. ENGROSSED (en- 
grost’/); p. pr. & vb. n. ENGROSSING.] [Prefix en 
and gross, q. v.; Fr. engrossir, engrosser, engrois- 
ser, Pr. engroissar, Pg. engrossar, Sp. engrosar, It. 
in aeenare. | 
. To make gross, thick, or large; to thicken; to 
increase in bulk or quantity. [Obs.] ‘‘ Waves... 
engrossed with mud.” Spenser. 
This they have engrossed and piled up. Shak. 

2. To copy in a large hand; to write a fair copy 
of in distinct and legible characters; as, to engross 
a deed or like instrument on parchment. 

Laws that may be engrossed on a finger-nail. De Quincey. 

3. To seize in the gross; to take the whole of; to 
occupy wholly; to absorb; as, the subject engrossed 
all his thoughts. 

4. To purchase either the whole or large quanti- 
ties of, for the purpose of making a profit by en- 
hancing the price; hence, to take or assume in un- 
due quantity, proportion, or degree; as, to engross 
commodities in market; to engross power. 

Syn.—To absorb; swallow up; engulf; occupy; fore- 
stall; monopolize. See ABsoRB. 

En-gross/er,n. 1. One who copies a writing in 
large, fair characters. 

2. One who takes the whole; a person who pur- 
chases such quantities of articles in a market as to 
raise the price; a forestaller. Locke. 

_En-gross/ment,n. 1. The act of engrossing; as, 
the engrossment of a deed, &c.; the engrossment of 
goods or money. ‘ Engrossments of power and 
favor.” Swift. 

2. That which has been engrossed, as an instru- 
ment, and the like. 
En-guird’,v.¢. [Prefix en and guard, q.v.] To 
guard; to defend. [Obs.] Shak. 
En-gilf’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENGULFED (-giilft’); p. 
pr. & vb. n. ENGULFING.] [Prefix en and gulf, q. v.; 

O. Fr. engolfer, Sp. engolfar, It. ingolfare.] To ab- 

sorb or swallow up asina gulf. See INGULF. 

It quite engu//s all human thought. Young. 
Syn.—To absorb; swallow up; engross. See An- 

SORB. : 
En-gilf/ment, n. An absorption ina gulf, deep 

cavern, or vortex. [Rare.] 

En-hanee’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ENHANCED (-hanst/) ; 

F p. pr. & vb. n. ENHANCING.] [Norm. Fr. enhauncer, 

enhaucer, O. Fr. enhalcer, enhaucier, enhausser, 
from prefix en and haucer, haucier, hausser, Pr. al- 
sar, ausar, Sp. alzar, It. alzare, Lat. as if altiare, 
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from aléus, high, O. Fr. alt, halt, N. Fr. haut, Pr. alt, 

aut, Sp., Pg., & It. alto. Of. Pr. enansar, enanzar, 

to advance, exalt. ] : aS 

1. To raise or lift up; to exalt; to elevate, [Obs.] 
He that mekith himself shall be enhaunsed. 

Matt. xxiii. 12, Wycliffe’s Trans. 

Who, naught aghast, his mighty hand enhanced. Spenser. 


2. To add to; to augment; to increase; to make 
more costly or attractive; as, to enhance the price 
of commodities; to enhance beauty or kindness; 
hence, also, to render more heinous; to aggravate ; 
as, to enhance crime. 


The reputation of ferocity enhanced the value of their ser- 
vices, in making them feared as well as hated. Southey. 


En-hange’/, v.i. To be raised up; to swell; to grow 
larger; as, a debt enhances rapidly by compound 
interest. 

En-hance/ment, n. The act of increasing, or state 
of being increased ; augmentation; aggravation; as, 
the enhancement of value, price, enjoyment, crime. 

En-han/¢er, n. One who enhances; one who, or 
that which, raises price, &c. 

En-hir’bor, v.¢. [Prefix en and harbor, q. v.] To 
dwell in or inhabit. ‘Delights enharboring the 
breasts.” Wm. Browne. 

En-hird/’en (-hird/n), v.t. [Prefix en and harden, 
q.v. Cf. Fr. enhardir, Pr. enhardir, enardir, to 
embolden.] To harden; to embolden. Howell. 
iIn/har-mon/ie, a. ([Fr. enharmonique, Gr. 

in/har-mon/ie-al, évapmévikos, and évappdvios, 
fitting, pare from év, in, and dppovia, harmo- 
ny, q. Vv. 

» (Anc. Mus.) Of, or pertaining to, that one of 
the three musical scales recognized by the ancient 
Greeks, which consisted of quarter tones and major 
thirds, and was regarded as the most accurate. 

2. (Mus.) (a.) Pertaining to a change of notes to 
the eye, while, as the same keys are used, the instru- 
ment can mark no difference to the ear, as the sub- 
stitution of Ab for Gt. (0.) Pertaining to a scale of 
perfect intonation which recognizes all the notes 
and intervals that result from the exact tuning 
of diatonic scales and their transposition into other 
keys. = 

Pasian mia eal ty, adv. In the enharmonic 
style or system; in just intonation. 
n/har-m0O/ni-on, n. (Mus.) A song in man 
parts, or a concert of many tunes. [Obs.] Holland. 

En-heirt/en, v.t. [Prefix en and heart, q. v.] To 
fill with courage; to embolden. 

The enemy exults and is enheartened. Bp. Taylor. 


En-hédége’, v. ¢. [Prefix en and hedge, q.v.] To 
surround as with a hedge. [fare.] Vicars. 

En-hy/drotis, a. [Gr. év, within, and tdwp, water.] 
Having water within; containing drops of water or 
other fluid ;— said of certain crystals. 

E-nig’ma, n.; pl. E-Nie/MAg. [Lat. enigma, Gr. 

aivtypa, from atviccecSar, to speak darkly, from 

aivos, tale, fable; Pr., Sp., & Pg. enigma, It. enig- 
ma, enimma, Fr. énigme.] 

1. An obscure question or saying; a puzzle; a 
riddle. 

A custom among the ancients of proposing an enigma at 
festivals. Pope. 

2. A statement, the hidden meaning of which is 
to be discovered or guessed; an action, or mode of 
action, which can not be satisfactorily explained; as, 
to deal in entgmas ; his conduct is an enigma. 

K/nig-mat/ie (Synop., § 180), a. [Fr. énig- 

W/nig-mat/ie-al matique, Sp. & It. enigmatico, 
Gr. atytyparitkés.] Relating to, containing, or re- 
sembling an enigma; not easily explained or ac- 
counted for; obscure; puzzling; as, an enigmatical 

_answer. ‘‘Hnigmatical propositions.” Broome. 

K/nig-miat/ie-al-ly, adv. In an obscure manner. 

E-nig/ma-tist, n. [Sp. enigmatista, Gr. atvtypa- 
tists. See supra.] One who utters, or talks in, 
enigmas. Addison. 

E-nig’/ma-tize, v.i. [imp. & p.p. ENIGMATIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ENIGMATIZING.] (Gr. aiviypuarifec- 
Sat, It. enimmatizzare.] To utter, or talk in, enig- 
mas; to deal in riddles. 

E-nig/ma-tidg/ra-phy,) 7. [Gr. aiviypa and ypa- 

E-nig’/ma-tol/o-gy, pecv, to write, and déyew, 
to speak, Adyos, description.] The art of making or 
of solving enigmas. 

En-isled/’ (-ild’), a. [Prefix en and isle, q. v.] Placed 
alone; severed,as anisland. [fRare.] ‘‘In the sea 
of life enisled.” . M. Arnold. 

En-jail, v.t. (imp. &p.p. ENJAILED; p. pr. & vb. 
”. ENSAILING.] [Prefix en and jail, q.v. Cf. EN- 
GAOL.] To put into jail; to imprison. Smart. 

En-join’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENJOINED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ENJOINING.] [Fr. enjoindre, from prefix en 
and joindre, to join, Pr. enjonger, enjunher, It. in- 
giugnere, from Lat. injungere, to join into, to 
charge, enjoin, from prefix in and jungere, to join. ] 

1. To lay upon, as an order or command; to put- 
an injunction on; to give acommand to; to direct 
with authority; to order. 

High matter thou enjoin’st me. Milton. 


2. (Law.) To prohibit or restrain by a judicial or- 
der or decree. 


This is a suit to enjoin the defendants from disturbing the 
plaintiffs. Tent. 


(2 This word has the force of pressing admonition 


ENLARGEMENT 


with authority; as, a parent enjoins on his children the 
duty of obedience. But it has also the sense of command ; 
as, the duties enjoined by God in the morallaw. ‘This 
word is more authoritative than direct, and less imperi- 
ous than command.” Johnson. 
En join’, v.¢. To join or unite. [Obs.] 
En-join/er,n. One who enjoins 
En-join/ment, n. The act of enjoining, or the 
state of being enjoined; command; authoritative 
admonition. Looe Browne. 
Enjoy’, v.t. limp. &p.p. ENJOYED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
ENJOYING.] [O. Fr. enjoier, to receive with joy, 
from prefix en and joie, equivalent to Eng. joy, 


.v.] 

1. To take pleasure or satisfaction in the posses- 
sion or experience of; to feel or perceive with pleas- 
ure; as, to enjoy the dainties of a feast; to enjoy 
conversation, and the like. 

2. To have, possess, and use with satisfaction ; to 
occupy, as a good or profitable thing, or as some- 
thing desirable; as, to enjoy a free constitution and 
religious liberty. 

That the children of Israel may enjoy every man the inher- 
itance of his fathers. um. Xxxvi, 8. 

3. To have sexual intercourse with. Shak. 

To enjoy one’s self, to feel pleasure or satisfaction in 
one’s own mind, or from the pleasures of which one par- 
takes; to be happy. 


Enjoy’, v.i. To take satisfaction; to live in happi- 
ness. [Rare.] Milton, 
En-joy’a-ble, a. Capable of being enjoyed; capa- 
ble of giving joy. ‘‘ Nothing between them enjoy- 
able.” Milton. 

En-joy’er,n. One who enjoys. 

En-joy’/ment, n. 1. The condition of enjoying; 
the possession or occupancy of any thing good; 
pleasure; as, the enjoyment of an estate. 

Aristotle doth affirm that the true nature of riches doth con- 
sist in the contented use and enjoyment of the things we have, 
rather than in the possession of them. Wilkins. 

2. That which gives pleasure or keen satisfaction ; 
cause of joy or gratification. ‘‘ The hope of ever- 
lasting enjoyments.” Glanville. 

Syn.-— Pleasure; satisfaction; gratification; fruition; 
happiness. 

En-kén/nel, v. f. [imp. & p. p. ENKENNELED; 
p. pr. & vb.n. ENKENNELING.] [Prefix en and ken- 
nel, q.v.] To place in a kennel. Fuller. 

En-kin/dle, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ENKINDLED; p. 
pr. ‘ vb. Nn. ENKINDLING. | fPrefix en and kindle, 
q. Vv. 

1. To set on fire; to inflame; to kindle; as, to 
enkindle sparks. Shak. 

2. To excite; to rouse into action; to inflame; as, 
to enkindle zeal; to enkindle war or discord, or the 
flames of war. 

En-lac¢e’, v. t. The same as INLACE. 

En lard’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ENLARDED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. ENLARDING.] [Prefix en and lard, q.v. Cf. 
QO. Fr. enlarder, equivalent to embrocher, to put on 
the spit; Pr. & Sp. enlardar, to rub with grease, to 
baste.] To cover with lard or grease; to grease; 
to baste. Shak. 

En. lirge’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. ENLARGED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ENLARGING.] [Prefix en and large, q. v.; O. 
Fr. enlarger.| 

1. To make larger; to increase in quantity or di- 
mensions; to extend in limits; to expand; as, the 
body is enlarged by nutrition; a good man rejoices 
to enlarge the sphere of his benevolence. 

2. To increase the capacity of; to expand; to 
give greater scope to; also, to dilate, as with joy, 
affection, and the like; as, knowledge enlarges the 
mind. 

O ye Corinthians, our... heart is enlarged. 2 Cor. vi. 11. 

3. To become diffuse; to spread out discourse; 
to amplify; to expand ; — rarely used reflexively. 

They enlarged themselves on this subject. Clarendon. 


4. To set at large; to release from confinement or 
pressure; to give freedom to. [Obs.] 
It will enlarge us from all restraints. Barrow. 
; a enlarge the heart, to make free, liberal, and chari- 
able. 
Syn.—To increase; to extend; to expand. 
CREASE. 

En-liirge’, v.i. 1. To grow large or larger; to ex- 
tend; to dilate; to expand; as, a plant enlarges by 
growth; an estate enlarges by good management; 
a volume of air enlarges by rarefaction. 

2. To be diffuse in speaking or writing; to expa- 
tiate; to dilate; as, to enlarge upon a certain 
topic. 


See In- 


En-lir/Sed-ly, adv. With enlargement. Mountagu. ' 


En-lir/ged-mess, n. Thestate of being enlarged. 

En-lirge’/ment, n. 1. The act of increasing in 
size or bulk, real or apparent; the state of being in- 
creased; augmentation; dilatation; expansion. 

2. Expansion or extension, as of the powers of the 
mind; ennoblement, as of the feelings and charac- 
ter; as, an enlargement of views, of knowledge, of 
affection. 

3. A setting at large, or being set at large; re- 
lease from confinement, servitude, distress, and the 
like; as, the enlargement of a prisoner. 


Should any ill happen... through his present enlargement. 
De (Quincey. 
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ENLARGER 


4. Diffusiveness of speech or writing; expatia- 
tion; a wide range of discourse or argument. 
An enlargement upon the vices and corruptions that were 
got into the army. larendon. 
En-liir’ger, m. One who, or that which, enlarges, 
increases, or expands. 
En-lay’,v.t. See INLAY. 
En-léngth/en,v.t. [Prefix en and lengthen, q. v.] 
To increase in length; to lengthen. [Obs.] Browne. 
En-light/ (en-lit’), v. ¢. [Prefix en and light, q. v.] 
To illumine; to enlighten. [are.] 
" Which from the first has shone on ages past, 
Enligits the present, and shall warm the last. Pope. 
En-light/en (en-lit/n), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. ENLIGHT- 
ENED; p. pr. & vb. n. ENLIGHTENING.] [Prefix en 
and lighten, q. v.; A-S. enlihtan, onlihtan. | 
1. To supply with light; to illuminate; as, the 
sun enlightens the earth. 
\ His lightnings enlightened the world. Ps. xevii. 4. 


2. To make clear to the intellect or conscience ; 
to impart knowledge or practical wisdom to; to ele- 
vate by knowledge and religion; to inform; to in- 
struct; as, to enlighten the mind or understanding. 
The conscience enlightened by the Word and Spirit er 

rench, 

En-light/en-er (en-lit/n-er), n. One who enlight- 
ens or illuminates; one who, or that which, commu- 
nicates light to the eye, or clear views to the mind, 

En-light/en-ment (-lit/n-ment),. Act of enlight- 
ening, or the state of being enlightened or instructed. 

En-limn/ (-lim’), v.¢. [Fr. enlwminer, to illuminate. ] 
To adorn by illuminating or ornamenting with col- 
ored and decorated letters and figures, as a book or 
manuscript. [Rare.] Palsgrave. 

En-link’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENLINKED (en-linkt/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nm. ENLINKING.] [Prefix en and link, 
q.v.] To chain to; to connect, as by links. Shak, 

En-list/, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ENLISTED; p. pr. & vb, 
N. ENLISTING.] [Prefix en and list, q. v.] 

1. To enter on a list; to enroll; to register; as, 
he was enlisted as a volunteer. 

2. To engage in public service, by entering the 
name in a register; as, an officer enlists men. 

3. To unite firmly to a cause; to employ in ad- 
vancing some interest; as, to enlist persons of ail 
classes in the cause of truth. 

En_-list’, v. i. 1. To engage in public service by 
subscribing articles, or enrolling one’s name; as, 
he enlisted in the regular army. 

2. To enter heartily into a cause, as one devoted 
to its interests. 

En-list/ment,n. 1. The act of enlisting, or the state 
of being enlisted. 

2. The writing by which a soldier is bound. 

En-live’,v.¢. [Prefix en and live, a.,q.v.] To en- 
liven. [Obs.] Bop. Hail. 

En-liv’en(en-liv/n),v.t. [imp.& p.p. ENLIVENED ; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. ENLIVENING.] [Prefix en and live, a., 

ave 
= 1. To give life, action, or motion to; to make vig- 
ea or active; to excite; as, fresh fuel enlivens a 

re: 

2. To give spirit or vivacity to; to make sprightly, 
gay, or cheerful; to animate; as, mirth and good 

umor enliven a company; enlivening strains of 
music. 

Syn.—To animate ; inspire ; cheer ; exhilarate; in- 
spirit; invigorate. 

En-liv’en-er,n. One who, or that which, enlivens, 
animates, or invigorates. 

En-lock’, v.t. [Prefix en and lock, gq. v.] To lock 
up, orinclose. [Obs.] Spenser. 

En-lii/mine, v. 7. [Fr. enluminer, Pr. enlumenar, 
from prefix en and Lat. luminare, to light up, illu- 
mine, q.v.| Toillumine. [0Obs.] Spenser, 

Enmanché (6ng-ming-sha’), a. [Fr. manche, 
sleeve.] (Her.) Resembling or covered with a 
sleeve ;—said of the chief when lines are drawn 
from the middle point of the upper edge to the sides. 

En-miar’ble, v. ¢. [Prefix en and marble, q. v.] 
To make hard as marble; to harden. [ Obs.] Spenser. 

En-mésh/’, v. ¢. [Prefix en and mesh, q. v.] To 

, catch or entangle, as with the meshes of a net; to 
entrap. [Obs.] Shak. 

En-mew/’,v.¢. Toemmew. See EMMEw. 

En/mi-ty, n. [O. Eng. enemytee, enemity, from 
enemy. Of. Fr. inimitié, Lat. inimicitia.] 

1. The quality of being an enemy; hostile or un- 
friendly disposition. 

No ground of enmity between us known. 

2..A state of opposition, 

The friendship of the world is enmity with God. James iv. 4, 

Syn.—Rancor; hostility; hatred; animosity; ill-will; 
malevolence. See RANCOR. 

En-méssed/(en-mbst’), a. [Prefix en and moss, q.v.] 
Covered with moss. ‘‘Hnmossed realms.” Keats, 

En-move/,v.t. The same as EMMOVE. 

En-mure’/,v.¢. To inclose with a wall; to confine; 
toimmure. [ Obs. 

En-na/tion, n. (“ntom.) The ninth segment in 
insects. 

En/ne-a-ebn/ta-hé/dral, a. (Gr. évvevixovra, évevf- 
xoyra, ninety, and £dpa, seat, base, from £d0c, seat, 
from &eoSar, to sit; Fr. ennéacontaédre.] Having 

{ ninety faces or sides;—said of a crystal or other 
solid figure bounded by planes. 


Dlilton. 
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En/ne-a-ebn/ta-hé/dron, 7, [See ENNEACON- 
TAHEDRAL.]| (Geom.) A figure having ninety sides. 
n/ne-ad,n. [Gr. évveds, -ados, from évyéa, nine.] 

1. One division of the collection made by Porphy- 
ry, of the doctrines of Plotinus;— so called from 
their arrangement in six divisions of nine books 
each. [Obs.] Wheweill. 

2. The number nine. [Obs.] Bailey. 

En/ne-a-gin (Synop., § 130), m. [Gr. évvéa, nine, 
and ywvia, corner, angle; Fr. ennéagone.] ( Geom.) 
A polygon or plane figure with nine sides or nine 
angles. 

En/ne-ig/o-mal, a. [Gr. évvéa, nine, and ywria, 
angle.] (Geom.) Having nine angles. 

En/ne-ag/y-notis, a. [Gr. évvéa, nine, and yori, 
female.] (Bot.) Having or producing nine pistils 

_ or styles ;— said of a flower or plant. 

Ein/ne-a-hé/dral, a. [Gr. évvéa, nine, and éJdpa, 
side.] (Geom.) Having nine sides. 

Eim/ne-a-hé/dri-a,)/n. [See ENNEAHEDRAL.] 

En/ne-a-hé/dron,} (Geom.) A figure having nine 
sides; a nonagon. 

Bin'/ne-an'dri-d, n. [Gr. évyéa, nine, and dvi, 
dvdp6s, man, male; Fr. ennéandrie.] (Bot.) A class 
of plants having nine stamens. 
(m/ne-an/dri-an,/a. (Bot.) Having nine sta- 

En/ne-in/drois, mens. 

En/ne-a-pét/al-ots, a. ae éyvéa, nine, and réra- 
dov, leaf; Fr. ennéapétalé.| (Bot.) Having nine 
petals, or flower-leaves. 

En/ne-a-spérm/otis, a. ([Gr. évvéa, nine, and 
onéopua, 8eed.] (Bot.) Having nine seeds ; —said of 


_ fruits. 
Ein/ne-atfie, [Gr. évvéa, nine.] (Bot.) Oc- 
Kin/ne-at/ie-al, curring once in nine times, days, 
or years, &c.; ninth. [Rare.] 
Enneatical days, every ninth day of a disease. — Zn- 
neatical years, every ninth year of a man’s life. 
En-new/, v.¢. [Prefix en and new, q. v.] To make 
new. [Obs.] Skelton. 
En-nod/ble, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENNOBLED; p. pr. & 
vb, Nn. ENNOBLING.] [Prefix en and noble, q. v.; Fr. 
ennoblir, Pr. enoblezir.] 


a 


; | 
1. To make noble; to elevate in degree, qualities, 


or excellence; to dignify. 
touches.” Trench. 
What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards? Pope. 
2. To raise to nobility; to give titular rank to; as, 
to ennoble a commoner. 
7 Syn.—To raise; dignify ; exalt; elevate ; aggran- 
ize. 

En-n0/ble-ment, n. 1. The act of making noble, 
exalting, dignifying, or advancing to nobility. Bacon. 

2. That which ennobles or exalts; excellence; 
dignity. Glanville. 

Hinnwét (Sngnwe’), n. [Fr., Pr. enwet, enoi, Sp. 
enojo, Pg. nojo, It. noja, O. It. nojo, from Lat. in 
odio, in hatred. See Annoy.] A feeling of weari- 
ness and disgust; dullness and languor of spirits, 
arising from satiety, want of interest, incapacity of 
being entertained, and the like; tedium; listless- 
ness. 

Hinuwyé (Sng/nwe-ya’), a. [Fr., p.p. of ennuyer, 
from ennui, q.v.] Affected with ennui; weary in 
spirits; bored. 

Einnuyé (Sng/nwe-ya’), n. One who is affected with 
ennui; especially one who, through luxury or exces- 
sive indulgence in frivolous or sensual enjoyments, 
has become indifferent to the ordinary pleasures of 
life. 

Hunuyée (dng/nwé-ya’), n. 
woman who is affected with ennui. 

an Ennuyée.” Mrs. Jameson. 

En/o-da/tion, n. [Lat. enodatio, from enodare, to 
free from knots, from e, out, and nodare, to fill with 
knots, nodus, knot.] The act or operation of clear- 
ing of knots, or of untying; hence, also, the solu- 
tion of a difficulty. [Rare.] Bailey. 

E-node’, a. [Lat. enodis, from e, out, and nodus, 
knot.] (Bot.) Destitute of knots or joints; knotless. 

E-node’,v.t. [See supra.] To clear of knots; to 
make clear; to declare. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

E-nim/o-tireh, n. [Gr. évwpordpyns, from évw- 
poria and dpyxécs, leader. See infra.) (Gr. Antiq.) 
The commander of an enomoty. Mitford. 

E-n6m/o-ty,n. [Gr. évwporia, from évdporos, sworn, 
bound by oath, from év, in, and dpvbvac, to swear.]} 
(Gr. Antiq.) A body of soldiers in the Lacedemoni- 
an army, ranging from twenty-five to thirty-six in 
number, and bound together by oath. Mitford. 

En-6p/to-man/¢y,n. [Gr. évorros, visible, as ina 
mirror, and pavreia, divination.] Divination by the 
use of a mirror. 

E-nérm/,a. Enormous. [0bs.] Spenser. 

E-nor’/mi-ty, n. [Lat. enormitas, from enormis ; 
Fr. énormité, Sp. enormidad, It. enormita. See 
infra. | 

1. The state or quality of exceeding a measure or 
rule, or of being immoderate, monstrous, or out- 
rageous. ‘The enormity of his learned acqui- 
sitions.” De Quincey. 

2. That which is enormous; especially, an exceed- 
ing offense against order, right, or decency; atro- 
cious crime; flagitious villainy; an atrocity. 

These clamorous enormities which are grown too big and 
strong for law or shame. South. 


E-nor/mois,a. [Lat. enormis, out of rule, from e, 
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out, and norma, rule; Fr. énorme, Pr., Sp., Pg., & 
It. enorme.] ' 

1. Deviating from, or exceeding, the usual rule, 
norm, or measure ; out of due proportion ; inordinate. 


Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in their gait. Dfilton. 
2. Great beyond the common measure, 

Dare Lin such momentous points advise, 

I should condemn the hoops’ enormous size. Jenyns. 


3. Exceedingly wicked; outrageous; atrocious; 
detestable; as, an enormous crime. 

‘That detestable profession of alife so enormous. Bale. 

Syn.—Huge; vast; immoderate; immense; exces- 
sive ; prodigious. — ENORMOUS, IMMENSE, EXCESSIVE. 
We speak of a thing as enormous when it overpasses its 
ordinary law of existence, and becomes —-so to speak — 
abnormal in its magnitude, degree, &e. ; as, aman of enor- 
mous strength, a deed of enormous wickedness. Jm- 
mense and excessive are figurative terms used to inten- 
sify, and are somewhat indefinite in their degree of 
strength ; as, enormous size; an enormous crime; an 
immense expenditure; excessive prodigality. 
sance becomes servitude when it is excessive.” 

Rochefoucauld, 

E-nér/motis-ly, adv. Beyond measure; exces- 
sively; as, an opinion enormously absurd. 

E-noér/motis-ness,n. The state of being enormous 
or excessive ; immoderateness; immensity. 

E-nor’/tho-trope, n. [Gr. év, in, dpSés, upright, 
correct, and rpémecy, to turn.] A toy, consisting of 
a card, upon the sides of which confused or incom- 
plete figures are so drawn that when it is rapidly 
revolved, these representations, being combined by 
the eye, in consequence of the persistence of the 
luminous impression, form regular and perfect fig- 
ures; a thaumatrope, 

E-notigh’ (e-ntif’), a. [A-S8. gendh, gendg, a. and 
adv., noh, nog, ady., from geneah, it is sufficient, root 
neah, neohan, O. Sax. ginog, D. genoeg, O. H. Ger. 
kinuoc, M. H. Ger. genuoc, N.H. Ger. genug, Icel. 
nog, nogr, Sw. nog, Dan. nok, Goth. ganohs, from 
ga-nahan, to suffice, Ger. geniigen.] Satisfying de- 
sire; giving content: meeting reasonable expecta- 
tion; adequate to want or demand; answering the 
purpose ;—usnally, and more elegantly, following 
the noun to which it belongs. 

How a, hired servants of my father’s have bread enough 
and to spare ve xv. 17. 

E-notigh’ (e-ntif’), adv. 1. In a degree or quantity 
that satisfies; to satisfaction; as much as one can 
ask or expect; sufficiently. 

2. Fully; quite;— used to express slight aug- 
mentation of the positive degree, and sometimes 
equivalent to very; as, he is ready enough to em- 
brace the offer. 

I know you well enough; you are Signior Antonio. Shak. 

Thou knowest well enough... that this is no time to lend 
money. Shak, 

3. In a tolerable degree; —used to express dimi- 
nution, or a degree or quantity rather less than is 
desired, or which merely commands acquiescence ; 
as, the song was well enough. 

E-notigh’ (e-ntif’), n. A sufficiency; a quantity 
which satisfies desire, is adequate to the want, or 
equal to the power or ability; as, he had enough to 
do to take care of himself. 

And Esau said, I have enough, my brother. Gen. xxxiii. 9. 

Enough! an exclamation denoting sufficiency, being a 
shortened form of 2 is enough. 

E-nounce’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENOUNCED (e-nounst’) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nm. ENOUNCING.] [Fr. enoncer, 8p. 
enunciar, It. enunziare, Lat. enwnciare, from e, 
out, and nunciare, to announce, from nwncius, mes- 
senger.] = 

1. To announce; to declare; to state, as a propo- 


sition or argument. [fare.] A. Smith. 
2. To utter; to articulate. [Rare.] 
The student should be able to enounce these ie | inde- 
pendently. A.M. Bell. 


E-noung¢e/’ment, 7. Act of enouncing; that which 
is enounced. 
E-now’ (e-nou’). Another form of enough ;— for- 


merly regarded by some as a plural, but not always 


so used, [Obs.] 
Shall I go on, or have I said enow? Shak. 
En-piér¢e’, v.¢. To empierce; to pierce. Shak. 


En-quick’en, v. t. [Prefix en and quicken, q. v.] 
To quicken; to make alive. [Obs.] Sir T, More, 

En-quire’, v.i.& ¢ See INQUIRE, 

En-quir/er, n. See INQUIRER. 

En-qui’/ry,n. See Inquiry. 

En-ra¢e’, v.¢. [Prefix en and race, lineage, q. v.] 
To enroot; to implant. [Obs.] Spenser. 

En-rage/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ENRAGED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ENRAGING.] [Prefix en and rage, q. v.; Fr. 
enrager, to be enraged, faire enrager, to enrage.] 
To fill with rage; to provoke to frenzy or madness ; 
to make furious. 

Syn.—To irritate; incense; inflame; exasperate; 

provoke; anger; incite. 

En-rage/’ment, n. The act of enraging or being 


enraged; excitement. [Obs.] be Spenser. 
En-range’, v.t. [Prefix en and range, q. v.] [ Obs.] 
1. To put in rank; to arrange, ' Spenser. 


2. To rove over; to range. Spenser. 
En-rink’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENRANKED (-rinkt/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ENRANKING.] [Prefix en and Tank, 
q.v.] To place in ranks or in order. / ~~ Shak. 
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En-ré$/is-ter, v. ¢. 


ENRAP 


Enmrip/, v.é. [imp. & p. p. ENRAPPED (-ript/), or 
ENRAPT; p. pr. & vb. n. ENRAPPING.] [Prefix en 
and rapt, aaa) To bear away in ecstasy; to en- 
ravish. 8. Shak. 

En-ript/tire (53), v. t. [imp. & p. p. ENRAPTURED ; 
p. pr. & vb. mn. ENRAPTURING.] [Prefix en and 


4 eee é€, q. v-] To transport with pleasure ; to 
delight beyond measure; to enravish. 
En-rav/ish, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ENRAVISHED (-rav/- 
isht); p. pr. & vb. n. ig treatin bagi Prefix en 
and ravish, q. v.] To transport with delight; to 
enrapture; to enchant; to fascinate; to charm. 
En-rav/ish-ing-ly, adv. So as to throw into ec- 
stasy. ; Sir T. More. 
En-rav/ish-ment, ». The state of being enray- 
ished or enraptured; ecstasy; rapture. Glanville. 
[imp. & p. p. ENREGISTERED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. ENREGISTERING.] [Prefix en and 
register, q. v.; Fr. enregistrer.] To register; to 
enroll or record, Spenser. 
En-rheum/! (en-rum’), v. 7. [Prefix en and rhewm, 


q. v.; Fr. enrhumer.] To have rheum through 
cold; to take acold. [Obs.] Harvey. 
En-rich’, v.¢.  [imp. ENRICHED (-richt/); 


p. Dp. 
p. pr. & vb, n. SEXGHING 4, 
q. v.; Fr. enrichir.] - 

1. To make rich with any kind of wealth; to ren- 
der opulent; to increase the possessions of; hence, 
to supply with ornament; to adorn. 

Seeing, Lord, your great mercy 
Us hath enriched so openly. Chaucer. 
2. To make rich with manure; to fertilize; — 
, Said of the soil; as, to enrich land by irrigation. 
3. To store with knowledge; to instruct; to 
store ; — said of the mind. Raleigh. 
En-rich/er, n. One who enriches. 
En-rich’/ment,. The act of making rich, or that 
which enriches; the addition of fertility or orna- 
ment; decoration; embellishment, 
En-ridge’ (en-rij’), v.¢. [Prefix en and ridge, q.v.] 
To form into ridges. Shak. 
En-ring’, v.¢. [Prefix en and ring, q.v.] To en- 
circle; to surround; to bind. [Obs. or poet.] 
The Muses and the Graces, grouped in threes, 
fnringed a billowing fountain in the midst. Tennyson. 


En-rip/en (en-rip/n), v. ¢. [Prefix en and ripen, q. v.] 


[Prefix en and rich, 


_ Toripen; to bring to perfection. [Obs. Donne. 
En-rive’, v.t. [Pretix en and rive, q.v.] To rive; 
to cleave. [ Obs. Spenser. 


En-r6be’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENROBED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. ENROBING.] [Prefix en and robe, q.v.] To 
invest or adorn with a robe; to attire. Shak. 

En-rock’/ment, n. [Prefix en and rock, q.v.] A 
mass of large stones thrown into water at random 
to form the bases of piers, breakwaters, &c. 

En-roll’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ENROLLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. ENROLLING.] [Prefix en and roll, q. v.; Fr. 
enroler, from réle, O. Fr. rolle, roll or register.] 
[Written also enrol.] 

1. To write in a roll or register; to insert a name 
or enter in a list or catalogue; hence, to record; to 
insert in records; to leave in writing; as, to enroll 
men for service; to enroll a law; also, reflexively, 
to enlist. 


An unwritten law of common right, so engraven in the 
hearts of our ancestors, and by them so constantly enjoyed 
and claimed, as that it needed not enrolling. Wikon. 


All the citizens capable of bearing arms enrolled them- 


selves, Prescott. 
2. To envelop; toinwrap; toinvolve. ‘In dust 
enrolled.” Spenser. 


En-roller, n. One who enrolls or registers. 
En-roli/ment, 7. [Written also enrolment.] 
1. The act of enrolling. 
2. That in which any thing is enrolled; a register, 
En-root’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. ENROOTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. ENROOTING.] [Prefix en and root, q.v.] To 
fix by the root; to fix fast; toimplant deep. Shak. 
En-round/, v.¢. [Prefix en and round, q.v.] To 


environ; to surround. [Obs.] Shak, 
Hae, ie [Lat. ens, a thing, originally p. pr. of esse, 
0 be. 


1. (Philos.) Entity, being, or existence; an actu- 
ally existing being; also, God, as the Being of 
Beings. [Obs.] 

2. (Chem.) Something supposed to condense 
within itself all the virtues and qualities of a sub- 


stance from which it is extracted; essence. [Obs.] 
En-safe’, v.t. [Prefix en and safe, q.v.] To ren- 
der safe. [Obs. Hall. 


En-sim/ple, n. [0O. Fr. ensample, essample, essem- 
ple, exeniple, example, q. es An example; a pattern 
or model for imitation. [Obs.] 

Being ensamples to the flock. 

En-sim/’ple, v.t¢. [im 
& vb. n. ENSAMPLING. 


1 Pet. v. 3. 
. & p. p. ENSAMPLED; p. pr. 
To exemplify ; to show by 
example. [Obs.] _ Spenser. 
En-san/guine (-sing’gwin), v. ¢. [Prefix en and 
sanguine, q. v.] To stain or cover with blood; to 
smear with gore; as, an ensanguined field. Milton. 
Then bore the tree of life ensanguined fruit, 
Which whoso tasteth, life shall be hisloan. Tvench. 
En/site, a. fy Lat. ensatus, from Lat. ensis, 
sword.] (Bot.) Having sword-shaped leaves; ensi- 
form. Loudon. 
En-seale’, v. ¢. [Prefix en and scale, q. v.] To 
carve or form with scales, Ogilvie. 
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En-sehéd/tile (-skéd/yyl), v. & [Prefix en and 
schedule, q. v.} To insert in a schedule. See 
SCHEDULE. Shak. 

En-seénce’, vt. [imp. & p.p. ENSCONCED (-skonst/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. mn. ENSCONCING.] [Prefix en and sconce, 
q.v.] To cover or shelter, as with a sconce or fort; 
to protect; to hide securely. 

I will ensconce me behind the arras. Shak. 

En-séal’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENSEALED; p. pr. & 
vb. MN. ENSEALING.] [Prefix en and seal, q. v.] To 
impress with a seal; to impress, asaseal. ‘ This 
deed I do enseal.” Piers Plouhman. 

En-séam’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ENSEAMED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ENeRAMinG. {Prefix en and seam, q. v.] 
To sew up; to inclose by a seam; hence, to include; 


to contain. Camden. 
En-séam/, v.¢. [Prefix en and seam,n.,q.v.] To 

cover with grease, [Obs.] 
In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed. Shak. 


En-séar’, v.t. [Prefix em and sear, q.v.] To sear; 


to cauterize. [Obs.] Shak. 
En-séarch’ (-strch’), v. 7. [Prefix en and search, 
q.v.] Tomakeasearch. [Obs.] Elyot. 


En-seel/, v.¢. To close the eyes of; to seel; — said 
in reference to a hawk. 

En-seint’ (en-sant’/), a (Law.) With child; preg- 
nant. See ENCEINTE. 

Einsemble (6ng-sbm/bl), n. [Fr., from Lat. insimul, 
at the same time, from in and simul, together, at 
once; O. Sp. ensemble, ensembra, O. Pg. ensembra, 
It. insembre, insembra, insieme, Pr. ensems.] The 
whole; all the parts taken together. 

Einsemble (6ng-s6m/bl), adv. [Fr. See Ensem- 
BLE, n.] All at once; together; simultaneously. 
En-shiéld/, v.t¢. [imp. & p. p. ENSHIELDED; p. pr. 

& vb. n. ENSHIELDING.] [Prefix en and shield, q. v.] 
To defend, as with a shield; to shield. [Obs.] Shak. 
En-shiéld’, a, Defended, as with a shield, [Obs.] 
Shak. 

En-shrine’, v.f. [imp. & p. p. ENSHRINED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. ENSHRINING.] [Prefix en and shrine, q. v.] 
To inclose in a shrine or chest; hence, to preserve 
with care and affection; to cherish. 

We will enshrine it as a holy relic. Massinger. 


En-shroud/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENSHROUDED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. ENSHROUDING.] [Prefix en and shroud, 
q.v.] To cover, as with a shroud. Churchill. 

En-sif/er-otis, a. [Lat. ensifer, from ensis, sword, 
and ferre, to bear; Fr. ensifere.| Bearing or carry- 
ing a sword, : 

cn/si-fdrm, a. [Lat. ensis, 

sword, and forma, form; Fr. & 
It. ensiforme.] Having the 
shape of a sword; as, an ensi- 
JSorm leaf, 

Ensiform cartilage (Anat.), a 
sword-shaped appendage to the 
lower part of the sternum or 
breast-bone. 

En/sign (En/sin), 2. [Fr. enseiyne, O. Sp. ensena, 
It. insegna, from Lat. insignia, pl. of insigne, a dis- 
tinctive mark, badge, flag, from in and signwi, 
mark, sign.] 

1. A mark of distinction in office, rank, party, 
or nationality; especially, the flag or banner which 
distinguishes a company of soldiers, or army, or 
vessel; a badge; the colors; hence, a signal, as to 
give notice or knowledge, 

Hang up your ensigns, let your drums be still. Shak. 
The ensigns of our power about we bear. Waller. 

2. A commissioned officer, who formerly carried 
the ensign or flag of a company or regiment. 

(@ The office is now rarely known in the United 
States; never in the regular service, the flag being car- 
ried by the color-sergeant. 

En/sign, v.t. 1. To designate as by an ensign. [ Obs.] 

The roses that ensigned particular families. 3B. Jonson. 

2. (Her.) To distinguish by a mark or orna- 
ment. 

En/sign-bear/er, n. 

_ensign. 

iin/sign-¢cy 

in/sign-ship 





’ Ensiform Leaf. 


One who carries a flag; an 


(én/sin-), m. The rank or office of 


an ensign. 


En-sise’, n. Character; quality. sie Chaucer. 
En-sky’,v.¢. [Prefix en and sky, q.v.] To place 
in the sky or inheaven, [Obs.] ‘A thing enskied 
and sainted.” Shak. 


En-slave’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ENSLAVED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ENSLAVING.] [Prefix en and slave, q. v.] 
To reduce to slavery or bondage; to deprive of lib- 
erty, and subject to the will of a master; to subject 
to the dominant influence of; as, to enslave the 
negro; to become enslaved to anger or intemper- 
ance, 

En-slaiv’ed-ness, n. The state of being enslaved. 

En-slave’ment, 7. The act of reducing to slavery, 
or the state of being enslaved; slavery; bondage; 
servitude. South. 

En-slav’er,n. One who enslayes or reduces anoth- 
er to bondage. Swift. 

En-sniare’,v.t, See INSNARE. 

En-sniarl’, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. ENSNARLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ENSNARLING.] [Pretix en and snarl, q. v.] 


To entangle; to snarl. Spenser. 
En-snirl’, v.i. To snarl, as a dog; to growl; to 
gnash the teeth. [0bs.] Cockeram. 








ENTASIA 


En-s0/ber, v.¢. [Prefix en and sober, q. v.] To 
make sober; to sober. [Obs.] 
God sent him ... sad accidents to ensober his spirits. 
. ; Bp. Taylor. 
En-sphére’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENSPHERED; p. pr. 
& vb. n., ENSPHERING. | (Prefix en and sphere, 
q. v.] i 7” 
1. To place inasphere, ‘His ample shoulders 
in a cloud ensphered.” Chapman. 
Carew. 


2. To form into a sphere. 

En-stamp)’, v. ¢. Leip & p, p. ENSTAMPED (en- 
stimt/, 84); p. pr. & vb. n. ENSTAMPING.] [Prefix 
en and stamp, q. v.) To impress as with a stamp; 
to impress deeply; to stamp. 


It is the motive, the disposition, the actuating principle, 


which enstamps the character. Cogan. 
En-state’, v.t. See INSTATE. 
En-store’, v.¢. To restore. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 
En-style’, v. ¢. [Prefix en and séyle, q. a To 
style; toname. [Obs.] Drayton. 


En-stie’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENSUED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ENSUING. ] orm, Fr. ensuer, Fr. enswivre, from 
prefix en and swivre, to follow; Pr. enseguir, en- 
Segre, Lat. insequi. See SuE.] To follow; to pur- 
sue, ‘' Seek peace, and ensue it.” 1 Pet. iii. 11, 

One would have thought 
That Nature had for wantonness ensued 
Art. Spenser. 

A sudden change ensued the alteration of his medicines. 

W. Mason. 

En-sitie’, v.i. To follow or come after; to result 
from; to succeed; as, a train of events in the order 
of time, or by a necessary connection or consequence 
from the premises; as, ensuing years; an ensuing 
conclusion or effect. 

Damage to the mind or to the body, or to both, ensues, unless 
the exciting cause be presently removed. 4, Taylor. 

Syn.—To follow; pursue. See Fottow. 

En-sure/ (en-shyr’), v. . See INSURE. 

En-sur’er, 7. See INSURER. : 

En-sweep’,v.t. [Prefix en and sweep,q.v.] To 
sweep over; to pass over rapidly. Thomson. 

En-tab/’la-ttire (53), Jn. [O. Fr. 

En-ta/ble-ment [Z.], entabla- = 
ture, N. Fr. entablement, It. intavo- ' 
latura, Sp. entabladura, entabla- 
mento, entablamiento, L. Lat. in- 
tabulamentum, from Lat. in and == 
tabula, board, table.] (Arch.) That 
part of an order which is over the 
columns, including the architrave, 
frieze, and cornice. Guilt. 

En-tack/le (en-tik/]), v. ¢. [Prefix 
en and tackle, q. v.] To supply 
with tackle. [Obs.] Skelton. 

En-tail’/, n. [Fr. entaille, from en- 
tailler, to cut away, from prefix en and tailler, to 
cut; Pr. & Pg. entalhar, It. intagliare, L. Lat. fea- 
dum talliatwm, a fee entailed, i. e., curtailed or lim- 
ited. See Tart and DETAIL. ] 

1. That which is entailed; hence, (Zaw.) (a.) An 
estate or fee entailed, or limited in descent to a 
particular heir or heirs. (b.) The rule by which the 
descent is fixed or settled. 

A power of breaking the ancient entails, and of alienating 
their estates. Hume. 

2. Delicately carved ornamental work. [Obs.] 
“ A work of rich entail.” Spenser. 

En-tail’,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. ENTAILED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. ENTAILING. 

1. To settle or fix inalienably on a person or 
thing, or on a person and his descendants ; — said es- 
pecially of lands and tenements which must descend 
by a fixed rule from generation to generation, ‘‘Al- 





Entablature. 


lowing them to entail their estates.” Hume. 
Joab's blood entailed on Judah’s crown. Prior. 

2. To cut or carve for ornament. cr “En- 
tailed with curious antics.” penser. 


En-tail/ment, n. 1. The act of entailing or of giv- 
ing, as an estate, and directing the mode of descent. 
2. The condition of being entailed. 
En-tame’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. ENTAMED; p. pr. & 
vb.n. ENTAMING.] [Prefix en and tame, q. me To 


tame; to subdue. [Ubs.] Gower. 
En-tan/gle (en-tiing’gl), v. t. [imp. & p. p. EN- 
TANGLED; p. pr. & vb. n. ENTANGLING.] [Prefix 


en and tangle, q. v.] 

1. To twist or interweave in such a manner as not 
to be easily separated; as, thread, yarn, or ropes, 
may be entangled ; to entangle the hair. 

2. To involve in complications; as, to entangle 
the feet in a net, or in briers. 

We must take care not to get entangled too far among the 

- anecdotes. effrey. 

3. To involve so as to render extrication difficult; 
to perplex; to embarrass; to puzzle; to bewilder. 
“Entangling alliances.” Washington. 

The difficulties that perplex men’s thoughts and entangle 
their understandings. Locke. 

En-tin/gle-ment, n. State of being entangled ; 
involution; a confused or disordered state; intri- 
cacy ; perplexity. 

En-tan’/gler,n. One who entangles. 

Ein-ta’si-a@ (-ta/zhi-a), n. [Gr. @vracrs, distention ; 
stretching. See EnTAsIs.] (Med.) Tonic spasm ; — 
a general designation for tetanus, trismus, and sim- 
ilar diseases. 
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ENTASIS| 


Finlia-sts,n. (Gr. vracts, from évreivery, to stretch, 
from éy, in, and reivery, to extend. | 

1. (Arch.) An almost imperceptible swelling of 
the shaft of a column. Brande, 

2. (Med.) Tonic spasm. 

En-tass/ment, n. [Fr. entassement, from entasser, 
to heap up, pile up, from tasser, to heap, pile, tas 
a heap, Pr. tatz, A-S. tass, D. tas, O. H. Ger. zasi.| 
A heap; accumulation. [fare.] 

En-tas’tie, a. [Gr. évrarixdés, stretching, stimula- 
ting, from éyreivery, to stretch. See ENTASIS.] 
(Med.) Relating to all diseases characterized by 
tonic spasms. 

En-téVe-ehy, nm. ([Gr. tvredéxeta, an actuality, 

robably from éy réXec Exetv, to be complete, from 
év, in, TéAos, completion, end, and éxecy, to have or 
hold. | (Peripatetic Philos.) An actuality; an ob- 
ject completely actualized, in distinction from mere 
potential existence. 

En-tén/der, v.¢. [Prefix en and tender, q.v.] To 
treat with tenderness or kindness. Young. 

an/ter, v.t. [imp.& p.p.ENTERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ENTERING.] [Fr. entrer, Sp. & Pg. entrar, Pr. en- 
trar, intrar, It. entrare, intrare, Lat. intrare, from 
intro, inward, contracted from _intero (sc. loco), 
from inter, in between, between. ] 

1. To come or go into; to pass into the interior of; 
to pass within the outer cover or shell of; to pene- 
trate; to pierce; as, to enter a house, a closet, a 
country, a door, and the like. 

That darksome cave they enter. Spenser. 
| 2. To unite in; to join; to enlist in; as, to enter 
an association, a college, an army. 

8. To engage in; to become involved in; as, to 
enter the military service, the legal profession, the 
book-trade, and the like. 

To enter into the service of my country in the army. Ludlow. 


4. To attain; to reach; to begin; to commence 
upon; as, to enter one’s teens, a new era, a new dis- 
pensation, and the like. 

5. To cause to enter; to putin; to insert; as, to 
enter a knife into a piece of wood, a wedge into a 
log. 

6. To inscribe; to enroll; to record; as, to enter 
aname, a date, or a statement of fact; to enter a 
debt in a ledger, a manifest of a ship or of merchan- 
dise in a custom-house, and the like. 

7. ae) (a.) To go into or upon lands, and take 
actual possession of them. (0.) To place in regular 
form before the court, usually in writing; to put 
upon its records; as, to enter a writ, appearance, 
rule, or judgment. Burrill. 

imn/ter, v. 7. 1. To go or come in; —sometimes with 
in; also, to begin, ‘‘ The year entering.” Evelyn. 
No evil thing approach nor enter in. Milton. 

2. To get within; to introduce one’s self; to pene- 
trate; to form or constitute a part; to become a 
partaker or participant; to share;—usually with 
into; sometimes with on or upon; as, a ball enters 
into the body; water enters into a ship; he enters 
into the plan; a merchant enters upon a risk; lead 
enters into the composition of pewter. 

3. To penetrate deeply or profoundly; to sympa- 
thize; as, to enter into the feelings of another. /Vatts. 

eee Vey sens m. ([Gr. évrepa, intes- 
tines, ddjv, gland, and ypddevr, to describe.] (Med.) 
A treatise upon, or description of, the intestinal 
glands. 

En/ter-’d/e-nbVo-gy, n. [Gr. éyrepa, intestines, 
ddjv, gland, and Adyos, discourse.] (Anat.) That 
baa of anatomy which treats of the intestinal 
glands. 

En/ter-elise, n. (Arch.) A passage leading from 
the door to the hall, or between two rooms. 

En/ter-déal, n. [From enter (equivalent to Fr. 
entre, Lat. inter, between) and deal, q. v.]_ Mutual 


dealings; intercourse. [Obs.] ‘‘ The enterdeal of 
princes strange.” Spenser. 
on/ter-er, 7”. One who makes an entrance or be- 
ginning. Seward. 


En-tér/ie, a. [Gr. évrepixds, from évrepov, intes- 

tine.] (Med.) Belonging to the intestines. 
Dunglison. 

En‘te-r7'tis,n. [Gr. 2vrepor, an intestine, from év- 
76s, within.] (Med.) An inflammation of the intes- 
tines. Hoblyn. 

Fin/ter-lage’, v. ¢. The same as INTERLACE. 
n/ter-mew’er, n. A hawk gradually changing 
the color of its feathers, commonly in the second 
year. 

En-tér’/o-¢éle, n. [Gr. évrepoxidn, from évrepov, in- 
testine, and «fA, tumor, hernia.] (Swrg.) A her- 
nial tumor whose contents are intestine. Hoblyn. 
n/ter-o-e-pip/lo-¢éle, n. [Gr. évrepa, intestines, 
érimAvov, caul, and x#An, tumor.) (Med.) A hernia 
in which the protruding mass consists of intestines, 
with a portion of the omentum or caul. 

in/ter-6o/ra-phy, n. [Gr. éyrepa, intestines, and 
yeaderv, to describe.] (Anat.) A treatise upon, or 

_ description of, the intestines; enterology. 

EKin/ter-o-hy/dro-¢céle, n. ian évrepov, intestine, 
towp, water, and «jd», tumor.] (Med.) & combina- 
tion of intestinal hernia with hydrocele, causing the 
scrotum to become distended with a serous fluid. 

En/ter-o-lite, ) n. [Gr. Zvrepov, intestine, and A(Sos, 

En/ter-o-lith, stone.] (Med.) A concretion in 
the intestines resembling stone. 
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En/ter-3Vo-zy, n. [Gr. %vrepov, intestine, and 
\éyew, to speak, Adyos, discourse; Fr. entérologie. | 
(Anat.) A treatise or discourse on the bowels or in- 
ternal parts of the body, usually including the con- 

_tents of the head, breast, and belly. Quincy. 

Kin'ter-im'pha-lés, \n. (Gr. evrepov, intestine, 
n/ter-dm'pha-lits. aud dudadds, navel; Fr. 
entéromphale.| (Med.) An umbilical hernia whose 
contents are intestine. Dunglison. 

En/ter-ép/a-thy, n. [Gr. %vrepoy, intestine, and 
7aSos, sutfering.] (Med.) Disease of the intestines. 

En/ter-ds/ehe-o-cgéle, n. [Gr. évrepov, intestine, 
doxn, scrotum, and «jn, tumor.] (Med.) Herniain 
which the intestines descend into the scrotum. 

En/ter-dt/o-my, n. [Gr. évrepov, intestine, and 
Town, a cutting, from répveiy, to cut. 

1. (Anat.) The act, or art, of dissecting the intes- 
tines; dissection of the intestines. 

2. (Surg.) Incision of the intestines in reducing 
certain cases of hernia. 

(n/ter-piir/lan¢ge, n. [From enter (equivalent to 
Fr. entre, between) and parlance 4 v.] Mutual 
talk or conversation; conference. (oO 8.) Hayward. 

En/ter-pléad’, v. The same as INTERPLEAD. 

in/ter-prise,n. [Fr. entreprise, from entrepren- 
dre, to undertake, from entre, between, and pren- 
dre, to take, prise, a taking; It. intrapresa. See 
EMPRISE. } 

1. That which is undertaken or attempted to be 
performed; a bold, arduous, or hazardous attempt; 
an adventure; an undertaking; as, a manly enter- 
prise ; a warlike enterprise. Shak. 

Their hands can not perform their enterprise. Job v.12. 

2. Willingness or eagerness to engage in labor 
which requires boldness, promptness, energy, and 
like qualities; as, a man of great enterprise. 
‘n/ter-prise, v.t. 1. To undertake; to begin and 
attempt to perform; to venture upon. 

The business must be enterprised this night. Dryden. 

2. To treat with hospitality; to entertain. [Obs.] 

Him at the threshold met, and well did enterprise. Spenser. 

Ein/ter-prise, v.i. To undertake any thing difii- 
cult. [ Rare. ] Pope. 

Ein/ter-pris/er, n. One who undertakes any pro- 
jected scheme, especially a bold or hazardous one; 
an adventurer. Hayward. 

En/ter-pris/ing, a. Bold or forward to under- 
take; resolute, active, or prompt to attempt; as, 
enterprising men often succeed beyond all human 
probability. 

En/ter-pris/ing-ly, adv. 
active manner. 

Wm/ter-tain’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ENTERTAINED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. ENTERTAINING.] [Fr. entretenir, 
from entre, between, Lat. inter, and tenir, to hold, 
Lat. tenere; Pr. entretenir, Sp. entretener, It. in- 
trattenere. | 

1. To be at the charges of; to keep up; to sus- 
tain in one’s service; to maintain; to support. 

You, sir, I entertain for one of my hundred. Shak. 

2. To give hospitable reception and maintenance 
to; to receive at one’s board, or to one’s bed and 
board; to show hospitality to; to receive as host. 

Be not forgetful to entertain strangers; for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares. eb. xiii. 2. 

3. To engage agreeably the attention of; to amuse 
with that which makes the time pass pleasantly ; 
to divert; as, to entertain friends with conversation, 
music, &c. 

4. To give reception to; to receive and take into 
consideration; to admit, treat, or make use of; to 
accept; as, to entertain a proposal. 

I am not here going to entertain so large a theme as the 
philosophy of Locke. De Quincey. 

5. To keep, hold, or maintain in the mind with 
favor; to reserve in the mind; to harbor; to cher- 
ish; as, to entertain charitable sentiments toward 
our fellow-men. 

6. To lead on; to bring along; to introduce. 


In a bold, resolute, and 


[ Obs.] 
To baptize all nations, and entertain them into the services 
and institutions of the holy Jesus. Bp. Taylor. 


See AMUSE. 
To receive guests; as, he enter- 


Syn.—To amuse; divert; maintain. 
En/ter-tain’, v. i. 
_ tains generously. 
Ein/ter-tain’, n. ([Fr. entretien, from entretenir. 
_ See supra.| Entertainment. [0ds.] Spenser. 
En /ter-tain/’er, n. One who entertains, amuses, 

accepts, or admits. 
Eyn/ter-tain/ing, a. Affording 
_ pleasing; amusing; diverting. 
Kin/ter-tain/ing-ly, adv. In an amusing man- 
ner. Warton. 
En/ter-tain/ing-ness,!n. The quality of being 
_ entertaining or diverting. 
En/ter-tain/ment, n. [O. Fr. entretenement.] 

1. The act of receiving as host, or of amusing, ad- 
mitting, or cherishing. ‘‘ The provision made for 
their entertainment.” Trench. ‘The entertain- 
ment of Christ by faith.” Baxter. 

2. That which entertains, or with which one is 
entertained; as, (a.) Hospitable- provision for the 
wants of a guest; especially, provision of the ta- 
ble; a hospitable repast; a feast; a formal or ele- 
gant meal; as, a luxurious entertainment. (b.) That 
which engages the attention agreeably, amuses or 
diverts, whether in private, as by conversation, &c., 


entertainment ; 





ENTHUSIASTIC 


or in public, by performances of some kind; as, a 
theatrical or musical entertainment. 

Theatrical entertainments conducted with greater elegance 
and refinement. Prescott. 
(c.) Maintenance in requital of service ; pay; wages; 
compensation. [ Obs.} 

The captains did covenant with the king to serve him... 
for certain wages and entertainment. Davies. 

Syn.— Amusement; diversion; recreation; pastime; 
sport ; reception ; admission ; feast ; banquet ; repast; 
carousal, 

Ein/ter-take’, v.t. To entertain. [Obs.] Spenser. 
En/ter-tis/stied (-tish/shyd), a. [From enter 
(equivalent to Fr. entre, between) and tisswed, q. v.] 
Having various colors intermixed; interwoven. 
[ Obs.] Shak. 
En/the-al, [Gr. %ySeos, full of the god, in- 
En/the-an,§ _ spired, from év, in, and Seés, bbe 


a. 


Divinely inspired ; wrought up to enthusiasm.[ Obs. 

En/the-aigm, n. Inspiration; enthusiasm. [Rare. 
“ Religious entheasm.” Byron. 

En/the-as/tie, a. [Gr. &Seaorixés, inspired, from 
évSedferv, to be inspired, from éySeos. See supra.] 

_ Having the energy of God; divinely powerful. 

Ein/the-as/tie-al-ly, adv. According to deific en- 
ergy; with divine power. 

En/the-at, a. hee supra.) Divinely inspired; en- 
thusiastic. [Obs.] Drummond. 

Ei2a/thel-min'thd, n. pl. (Gr. évrés, within, and 

En/thel-min/’thés, éAuivs, EAptvsos, worm.] 

_( Med.) Intestinal worms; entozoa, 

Hin’the-tts,n. (Gr. évSeos.] Inspiration. [Rare.] 

P. Scott. 

En-thrall, v. ¢. [Written also enthral.] [Prefix 
en and thrall, q. v.] To hold in thrall; to enslave ; 
to inthrall. See INTHRALL, 

The bars survive the captive they enthrall. 
En-thrall/ment, n. See INTHRALLMENT. 
En-thrill’, v.t. [Prefix en and thrill, q.v.] To 

pierce; to thrill. [Obs.] Sackville. 

En-throne’, v.t. |imp.& p. p. ENTHRONED; p.pr. 
& vb. n. ENTHRONING.] [Prefix en and throne, q. v.; 
O. Fr. enthroner.] 

1. To place on a throne; to exalt to the seat of 
royalty or of high authority; hence, to invest with 
sovereign authority. Aylijfe. 

Beneath a sculptured arch he sits enthroned. Pope. 

2. (Eccl.) To induct or install, as a bishop, into 
the powers and privileges of a vacant see. 

En-thréne/ment, x. The act of enthroning, or of 
being enthroned. 

En-thr6n/i-za/tion, n. The act of enthroning; 
hence, the placing a bishop in his stall or throne in 
his cathedral. Fook. 

En-thron/‘ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENTHRONIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. ENTHRONIZING.] To place on a 
throne; hence, to induct into office, as a bishop. 

Should be there openly enthronized as the very elected 
king. Knolles. 

En-thiin/der, v.i. [Prefix en and thunder, q.v.] 
To make aloud noise, like thunder; to thunder. 
[ Obs.] Mir. for Mag. 

En-thwui/si-igm (-zi-azm), n. ([Fr. enthousiasme, 
Gr. éySovotacpés, from évSovetafecv, to be inspired or 
possessed by the god, from éySéos, contracted éySovs. 
See ENTHEAL. | x 

1. Inspiration as if by a divine or superhuman 
power; possession by a higher influence; rapture ; 
ecstasy; hence, a conceit of divine possession and 
revelation; also, extravagant hope and expectation. 

Enthusiasm is founded neither on reason nor divine revela- 
tion, but rises from the conceits of a warmed or overweening 
imagination. Locke. 

2. Complete possession of the mind and energies 
by a cause, subject, passion, fancy, or the like; ar- 
dent and imaginative zeal or interest; mental excite- 
ment inthe pursuit of an object; enkindled and kin- 
dling fervor of soul; predominance of the emotional 
over the intellectual powers; intense and unregu- 
lated excitement of feeling; fanatical passion. 

Enthusiasm is that temper of mind in which the imagina- 
tion has got the better of the judgment. Warburton. 

Exhibiting the seeming contradiction of susceptibility to 
enthusiasm and calculating shrewdness. Bancroft. 

Syn.—Enruusiasm, FAnaticismM. Enthusiasm was 
formerly used for heat of imagination, especially in reli- 
gion; but this sense is now more commonly confined to 
Janaticism, which denotes wild and extravagant notions 
on this subject, often leading to the most dangerous delu- 
sions. The term fanaticism is also sometimes extended 
to other subjects besides religion. The enthusiasm of 
genius ; enthusiastic attachment to the fine arts. The fa- 
naticism of opposing religious sects. ‘ Fanaticism is to 
superstition what rage is to anger.” Voltaire. 

En-thii/si-ast (en-thi/zi-ast),n. [Fr. enthousiaste, 
Gr. évSovetdorns, from évSovoraferv.] One who is 
moved or actuated by enthusiasm; as, (a@.) One who 
imagines himself divinely inspired and possessed ; 
a religious madman; a fanatic. (b.) One whose 
mind is wholly possessed and heated by what en- 
gages it; one whose emotions and sensibilities are 
predominant; an ardent and imaginative person; 
a zealot. 

Enthusiasts soon understand each other. 

Syn. — Visionary; fanatic; devotee. 

En-thiVsi-Astie, a. [Gr.  évSovoracrikés.] 

En-thii/si-ast/ie-al, Filled with enthusiasm; 
having the characteristics of an enthusiast; zealous 


Byron. 


W. Irving. 
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in the pursuit of an object. ‘Enthusiastical rap- 
tures.” Calamy. 
A young man... of a visionary and enthusiastic character. 

; . Irving. 

En-thiVsi-ast/ie, m. An enthusiast; a zealot. 

, Sir T. Herbert, 

With enthusiasm. 
n/thy-me-mat/ie, a. [Gr. évSopnparckds.] 

Enn/thy-me-mikt/ie-al,{ Pertaining to an enthy- 
meme; including an enthymeme. 

Enn/thy-méme, n. (Gr. &Sipnua, from évSupetoSat, 
to keep in mind, to consider, from éy, in, and Supés, 
mind, soul.] (het.) An argument consisting of 
only two propositions, an antecedent and a conse- 

uent deduced from it; as, We are dependent; there- 
ore we should be humble. Here the major propo- 
sition is suppressed. The complete syllogism would 
be, Dependent creatures should be humble; we are 
dependentcreatures ; therefore we should be humble. 

En-tice’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ENTICED (en-tist/) ; 
p. pr. & vb.n. Darren: O. Eng. entyce, entise, 

- O.Fr. enticer, enticier, enticher, to excite, provoke, 
from prefix en and O. H. Ger. stechan, stechdn, to 
prick, goad, A-S. stecan, to prick, stick, sticjan, to 
transfix.] To draw on, or instigate, by exciting 
hope or desire; to allure; especially in a bad sense, 
to lead astray; to induce to evil; to tempt; to 
incite. 

My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not. Prov. i. 10. 


Roses blushing as they blow, 
And enticing men to pull. Beau. & Fl. 


ryn.—To allure; coax; decoy; seduce; tempt; in- 
veigle; persuade; prevailon, See ALLURE. 
En-tice/a-ble, a. Capable of being enticed, or led 
astray. X 
er one: n. [O.Fr. enticement.] | 
1. The act or practice of inciting, alluring, coax- 
ing, or tempting to evil; as, the enticements of evil 
companions. 
2. That which incites to evil; means of allure- 
ment; alluring object; as, an enticement to sin. 
-—Allurement ; attraction ; temptation; seduc- 
tion; inveiglement; persuasion; inducement. 


En-ti/ger, n. One who entices; one who incites or 
instigates to evil. 

Enti’¢ing-ly, adv. In an enticing or winning 
manner; charmingly ; attractively. ‘‘ She sings most 
enticingly.” Addison. 

En-tier/ty, n. [O. Fr. entiertie, entiereté, Norm. 
Fr. entierté. See EnrrretTy.] The whole. [Obs.] 

En-tire’,a. ([Fr. entier, Pr. enteir, Sp. entero, Pg. 
inteiro, It. intero, from Lat. integer, untouched, 
undiminished, entire, from in, negative, and tan- 
gere, root, tag, to touch. } 

1. Complete in all parts; undivided and undimin- 
ished; full and perfect. 

With strength entire and free will armed. Milton. 

2. Whole; complete ; not participated with others ; 
as, this man has the entire control of the business. 

3. Full; complete; comprising all requisites in 
itself. 

4. Without mixture or alloy of any thing; un- 
mingled; pure; faithful. 
He run a course more entire with the king of Arragon. Bacon. 
No man had ever a heart more entire to the king. Clarendon. 


5. Not mutilated; without irregularity or defect; 
as, an entire horse. 

6. (Bot.) Consisting of a single piece, as a corolla; 
not divided at the edge; as, an entire leaf, 

Syn.—See WHOLE and RapDIcaL. 

Entire’, n. That which is whole and unmingled; 
especially, beer or porter drawn from one tap, and 
which is unmixed. 

En-tire/ly, adv. 1. In an entire manner; wholly; 
completely; fully; as, the trace is entirely lost. 
Euphrates .. . falls not entirely into the Persian Sea. Raleigh. 


2. Without alloy or mixture ; truly ; sincerely. 
“To highest God entirely pray.” Spenser. 
En-tire/’ness,n. 1. The state or condition of being 
entire; completeness; fullness; totality; as, the 
entireness of an arch or a bridge. 
2. Integrity ; wholeness of heart; honesty. ‘‘2n- 
tireness in preaching the gospel.” Udal. 
En-tire/ty, n. 1. The state of being entire or 
whole; completeness; integrity; as, entirety of in- 
terest. ; Blackstone. 
2. That which is entire or whole; the whole. 
Bacon. 
Ein/ti-ta-tive, a. [It. & Sp. entitativo. Sec EN- 

TITy.] Considered as an entity or independent ex- 

istence; abstract. [Rare.] Ellis. 
EEn/ti-ta-tive-ly, adv. In an entitative manner ; 

abstract. [Rare.] 
Enti/tle, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENTITLED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. et [Norm. Fr. entitler, O. Fr. en- 
tituler, now intituler, Pr. entitolar, entitular, inti- 
zular, Sp. & Pg. intitular, It. intitolare, L. Lat. in- 
titulare, from in, in, and titulus, title.] 

1. To give a title to; to affix as a name or appel- 
lation; hence, also, to dignify by an honorary desig- 
nation; to denominate; to call; as, to entitle a book 
‘Commentaries ;” to entitle a man “‘ Honorable.” 
© Va To pve a claim to; to qualify for, with a direct 

object of the person, and a remote object of the 

thing; to furnish with grounds for seeking; as, 
an officer’s talents entitle him to command. Burke. 
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3. To attribute; to ascribe. [Obs.] 

The ancient proverb... entitles this work... peculiarly to 
God himself. Milton. 

Syn.—To name; designate; style; characterize. 

En-tit/tile, v.t. To entitle. [Obs. B. Jonson. 

Enn/ti-ty, n. [L. Lat. entitas, from LL. Lat. ens, en- 
tis, thing; Fr. entité, Pr. entitat, Sp. entidad, Pg. 
entidade, It. entita. See Ens.] <A real being, 
whether in thought or in fact; being; essence; 
existence, 

Fortune is no real entity,... but a mere relative significa- 

& tion. Bentley. 

En/to-blast, n.. [Gr. év7és, within, and Adaorés, 
bud.] (Nat. Hist.) The nucleolus of a cell. Agassiz. 

En-toil’,v.t. [imp.& p. p. ENTOILED; p. pr. & vb. 
n. ENTOILING.] [Prefix en and foil, q. v.] To take 
with toils; to insnare; to entangle. [Rare.] ‘‘Hn- 

_ toiled in woofed phantasies.” Keats. 

En/to-ma-té6g/ra-phy, n. [For entomography, 
from Gr. @vropor, insect, and ypapery, to write.] The 
same as ENTOMOLOGY. 

En-tomb/ (en-tdom/), v. é. [imp. & p. p. ENTOMBED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ENTOMBING.] [Prefix en and tomb, 
q.v.; O. Fr. entomber, from tombe, tomb.] To de- 
posit in a tomb, as a dead body; to bury; to inter; 


to inhume. Hooker. 
En-tomb/ment (en-toom/ment, 109), n. The act of 
entombing, or burying; burial. Barrow. 


En-tdm/ie, a. (Gr. évropov, insect. See ENTO- 
En-tdm/ie-al, MOLOGY.] Relating to insects. 
Ein/to-moid, a. ([Gr. évrouov, insect, and «idos, 
form.] Resembling an insect, 
En/to-moid, 7. An object resembling an insect. 
En-tdm/o-line, n. [Gr. évroyor, insect.] (Chem.) 
A chemical principle obtained from the wings and 
elytra of insects ; — called also chitine. 
En-t3m/o-lite, n. [Gr. évropoy, insect, and AiIos, 
stone.] A petrified insect. ¢ 
En/to-mo-16g/ie-al, a. [Fr. entomologique.] Per- 
taining to the science of entomology. 
En/to-miblVo-gist, n. [Fr. entomologiste.] One 
_ versed in the science of entomology. 
En/to-m6Vo-gy, n. [Fr. entomologie, from Gr. 
Zvropov (sc. Gwov, animal), insect, from its being 
nearly cut in two, from éyropos, cut in, from éyrép- 
vew, to cut in, from év,in, and réyvewv, to cut, and 
N6yos, discourse, Aéyewv, to speak.] That part of 
zoology which treats of insects; the science or nat- 
ural history and description of insects. 
in/to-méph/a-gan, n. [See ENTOMOPHAGOUS.] 
(Entom.) One of a group of hymenopterous insects 
whose larves feed parasitically upon living insects. 
En/to-miph/a-gots, a. [Gr. Zvropor, insect, and 
bayety, to eat.) Feeding on insects; insectivorous, 
E'n‘to-mo-stom/a-ta, n. pl. (Gr. évropos, cut into, 
and — orépa, 
mouth. ] (Zo- 
ol.) A fam- 
ily of mol- 
lusca, mostly 
_ marine, 
En/to-m6s/- 
tra-ean, n. 
[Gr. évropos, 
cut in,anddc- 
Tpakov, burnt 
clay,the hard 
shell of tes- 





Entomostomata. 
tacea; Fr. en- 1. Ricinula horrida. 2. Cancillaria reticulata, 


tomostracé. See supra.] (Zodl.) A crustacean of 
inferior grade. See CRUSTACEAN. 

{= The principal subdivisions of the Entomostracans 
are, I. Those with an excessive multiplication of legs, 
asin the Branchipus, Simnodia, &c. II. Those with the 
number of legs not exceeding the normal number; and 
here the greater part of the species are included. The 
Cyclops tribe contains minute species, somewhat shrimp- 
like in form; the Cypris tribe, those in which the body is 
inclosed in a bivalve shell; the Daphnia tribe is similar- 
ly bivalve, but the valves are not closed and the head not 
included; the Caligulus tribe, fish-lice, have a sucker- 
mouth and a regular series of legs; the Lernxa tribe, fish- 
lice with legs, mostly obsolete; the Limulus tribe, of 
which the horse-shoe is a species, have no jaws, but the 
basal joints of the legs surround the mouth and serve the 
purpose of ordinary teeth in masticating food. Dana. 

En/to-mds/tra-cotis, a. Belonging to the ento- 
mostracans. 
Im/to-m6t/o-mist, m, One who practices ento- 
motomy. Shuckard. 

En/to-mdt/o-my, n. [Gr. Zvrouov, insect, and 
réuvery, to cut, rouy, a cutting.] The science of the 
dissection of insects. Shuckard, 

En-tin/ie, a. (Gr. évrovos, strained, from évreivew, 
to strain. See Enrasts.] (Med.) Having great 
tension, or exaggerated action. Dunglison. 

En-tor’ti-la/tion, n. [Fr. as if entortillation, for 
entortillement, from entortiller, to twist, from pre- 
fix en and tortiller, to twist, Lat. as if torticulare, 
from torquere, tortum, to turn, twist.] A turning 
into acircle. [Obs.] Donne. 

En-tis/tho-blast, n. [Gr. évrooSs, from within, 
and B\aorés, bud.}] (Nat. Hist.) The nucleus of 


_ the nucleolus or entoblast. Agassiz, 
En/to-z0/al, )a. Pertaining to the entozoa, 
n/to-z0/ie, Dana. 


in/to-z0-5l/o-gist, n. [From entozodn and débyos, 
discourse.] One versed in the science of the ento- 
ZOa, Dana. 
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Ein'to-z6lon, n.: pl. BN’ TO-z6'A. [Gr. évrds, in, 
within, and (@ov, animal.] (Zodl.) A worm-like 
animal edanied to live within parts of another ani- 
mal, as within the eye, the intestines, &c., the dif- 
ferent species being peculiar to the different parts; 
as the tape-worm, and the like. Dana. 

Eintr’acte (dng-traikt/), n. [Er.] 

1. The interval between the acts of a play. 

2. (Mus.) Musical performances during such in- 
tervals. 

En-trail’,v.¢. [Prefix en and O. Fr. treiller, now 
treilliser, to grate, to lattice, treillis, lattice, from 
treille, Pr. trelha, vine, arbor, from Lat. trichila, 
bower, arbor.] To interweave or twist; to inter- 
lace; to diversify. [Obs.] 

Therein entrailed the end of all the knots. Spenser. 

Ein /trails, n. pl. [Fr. entrailles, Pr. intralias, Lat. 
as if intralia, from intra, within. Cf. Lat. intera- 
neum, pl. interanea, an intestine, from interaneus, 
inward, interior, whence Sp, entraias, It. entragno, 
entrails, bowels. 

1. The internal parts of animal bodies; the bow- 
els; the guts; viscera. 

2. The internal parts; as, the entrails of the 
earth. 

That treasure that lay so long hid in the dark entrails of 
America. Locke. 

En-tram/mel, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ENTRAMMELED; 
p. pr. & vb.n. ENTRAMMELING.] [Prefix en and 

_~rammel, q.v.] ‘To trammel; to entangle. Hackett. 

En/tran¢e, 7. [Fr. entrant, Lat. intrans, p. pr. of 
entrer, intrare. See ENTER.] 

1. The act of entering or going into; as, the en- 
trance of a person into a house or an apartment; 
hence, the act of taking possession, as of property, 
or of office; as, the entrance of an heir upon his 
inheritance, or of a magistrate into office. 

2. Permission or power to enter; as, to give en- 
trance to friends. 

Where Diligence opens the door of the understanding, and 
Impartiality keeps it, Truth is sure to find an entrance, and a 
welcome too. South. 

3. The door, gate, passage, or avenue, by which 
a place may be entered. 

They said unto him, Show us, we pray thee, the entrance 
into the city. Judy. i. 24. 

4. The act of beginning, or that with which the 
beginning is made; the commencement; initiation; 
as, a difficult entrance into business. 

St. Augustine, in the entrance of one of his discourses, 
makes a kind of apology. Hakewill. 

5. The causing to be entered, as a ship or goods 
at a custom-house, of a name upon a register; en- 
tering. 

En-tran¢e/, v. ¢. emp. & p. p. ENTRANCED (en- 
transt’); p. pr. & vb. n. ENURANCING.] [Prefix en 
and trance, q. v.] 

1. To put into a trance; to withdraw conscious- 
ness or sensibility from; to make insensible to pres- 
ent objects. 

Him, still entranced and in a litter laid, 
They bore from field and to the bed conveyed. Dryden. 

2. To put into an ecstasy; to ravish with delight 
or wonder; to enrapture. 

And Iso ravished with her heavenly note, 
I stood entranced, and had no room for thought. Dryden. 


En-tran¢ge/ment, ». The act of entrancing, or the 


_ State of trance or ecstasy. Otway. 
En/trant, n. One who enters. [Obs.] ‘* The en- 


trant upon life.” Bp. Terret. 
En-trap’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. ENTRAPPED (en-triipt’) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ENTRAPPING.] [Prefix en and trap, 
q.v.; O. Fr. entrapar.] To catch, as in a trap; to 
insnare; hence, to catch by artifices; to involve in 
difficulties or distresses; to entangle; to catch or 
involve in contradictions; as, to be entrapped by 
the devices of evil men. 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men. 
Syn.—To insnare; tangle; decoy; implicate. 
En-trap/ping-ly, adv. In a manner to entrap. 
En-tréat’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENTREATED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. ENTREATING.] [Prefix en and treat, q. v.] 
1. To treat or conduct toward; to deal with; to 
use or manage. 


I will cause the enemy to entreat thee well in the time of 
evil. Jer. xv. 11. 


2. To treat with or in respect to a thing desired ; 
hence, to ask earnestly; to beseech; to petition or 
pray with urgency; to supplicate; to importune. 

Isaac entreated the Lord for his wife. Gen. xxv. 21. 

3. To prevail on by prayer or solicitation ; to per- 
suade by entreaty. 

It were a fruitless attempt to appease a power whom no 


Shak. 


- prayers could entreat. Rogers. 
4. To entertain; to receive. [Obs.] ‘‘ Pleasures 
to entreat.” Spenser. 


Syn.—To beseech; beg; solicit; crave; implore; sup- 
plicate. See BESEECH. 

En-tréat’, v. i. 1. To treat or discourse, as upon a 
subject; hence, to enter into negotiations, as for a 
treaty. [Obs.] 

Of which I shall have further occasion to entreat. Hakewill, 


Alexander was the first that entreated of peace with them. 
Mac. x. 47. 


2. To make an earnest petition or request. 


The Janizaries entreated for them as valiant men. nolles, 
ae ee ie Nel 
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En-tréat/,. Entreaty. [Obs.] Ford. 

En-tréat/a-ble, a. Capable of being entreated, or 
won by entreaty. [Rare.] 

En-tréat/ange,n. Entreaty. [0bs.] Fairfax. 


En-tréat/er,n. One who entreats or asks earnestly. 

En-tréat/ing-ly, adv. In an entreating manner; 
with solicitation. 

En-tréat/ive, a. Usedin entreaty; pleading. ‘‘ Em- 


bellished my entreative phrase.” Brewer. 
En-tréat/ment, 7. Entreaty; discourse, ag 
ak. |, 


En-tréat/y, n. 1. Treatment; reception; entertain- 

ment. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

2. The act of entreating or beseeching; urgent 

| prayer ; earnest petition ; pressing solicitation. 

“Pair entreaty, and sweet blandishment.” Spenser. 

Syn.— Solicitation; request; suit; supplication; im- 
portunity. 

Eintrée (Sng-tra’), n. 
enter, q. v.] 

, 1. A coming in, or entry; hence, freedom of ac- 

| cess; permission or right to enter; as, to have the 
entrée of a house. 

' 2. A course of dishes, the first that is placed upon 
the table. 

Eintremets (5ng-tr-ma’), n. 
tween, and mets, a dish, a mess, O. Fr. mes. 
MEss.] 

1. A small plate, or dainty dish, set on between 
the principal dishes at table. 
2. (Mus.) An inferior and lesser movement, which 

{ is inserted between the greater and more impor- 
tant movements of a composition, for the sake of re- 
lief. Moore. 

En-trénch/, v.f. See INTRENCH. 

Eintrepot (Sng-tr-pd’), n. [Fr., from Lat. interpo- 
situm, from interponere, to put between, to inter- 
pose, from inter, equivalent to Fr. entre, between, 
and ponere, positum, to put.] A warehouse or mag- 
azine, for the deposit of goods; a bonded-ware- 
house; a mart or place where goods are received 
and deposited, free of duty, for exportation to 
another port or country; a free port. 

utserot (Sng’tr-sd5l), nm. [Fr.] A low story ina 
building between two higher ones, usually placed 
between the ground floor and the first story. 

En-trick’, v.t. [Prefix en and trick, q. v.; O. Fr. 
intriquer.] To trick; to deceive. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
n/tro-ehal, a. [See ENTROCHITE.] Pertaining 
to, or consisting of, entrochite, or the bones of encri- 
nites ;—said of a kind of stone or marble. 

En/tro-ehite, n. [Gr. év, in, and rpoyds, wheel.] 
(Paleon.) A genus of fossils mostly made up of 
the petrified arms of star-fishes. 

Ein-tro'pi-tim, n. (Gr. év and rpo7#, turning, from 
Tpérevy, to turn.] (Med.) The inversion or turning 
in of the eyelashes. 

En-triist/, v.t. See INTRUST. 

En/try, n. [Fr. entrée, Pr. intrada, Sp. & Pg. en- 
trada, It. entrata. See ENTREE and ENTER. | 

1. The act of entering; entrance; ingress; hence, 
beginnings or first attempts; as, the entry of a per- 
son into a house or city; the entry of a river into the 
sea or alake; the entry of air into the blood; the en- 
éry of a man on business or an undertaking. ‘ At- 
tempts and entries upon religion.” Bp. Taylor. 

2. The act of making or entering a record; as, an 
entry of a sale. 

A notary made an entry of this act. Bacon. 

- 3. That by which entrance is made; a passage 
leading into a house or other building, or to aroom; 
a vestibule. 


A straight, long entry to the temple led. Dryden. 


4. (Com.) The exhibition or depositing of a ship’s 
papers at the custom-house, to procure license to 
and goods; or the giving an account of a ship’s 
cargo to the officer of the customs, and obtaining 
his permission to land the goods. 

5. (Law.) (a.) The actual taking possession of 
lands or tenements, by entering or setting foot on the 
same; also, a putting upon record in proper form 
and order. (b.) One of the acts essential to com- 
plete the offense of burglary and house-breaking. 

Burrill. 

6. (Mus.) An act of an opera, burletta, and the 

like. [Obs.] 


Writ of entry, a writ issued for the purpose of obtain- 
ing possession of land from one who has unlawfully 
entered and continues in possession. Bouvier. 


En-tiine’, v. ¢. [imp. & p.p. ENTUNED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ENTUNING.] (Prefix en and tune, q. oa To 
tune. ‘ Chaucer. 

En-twine’/, v.é. [imp. & p. p. ENTWINED; p. pr. & 
wb, m. ENTWINING.] [Prefix en and twine, q. v.] 

| To twine; to twist together; to entangle or involve; 

| 8, to entwine cords or flowers. 

k Thy glorious household stuff did me entwine. Herbert. 

En-twine’, v. i. To become twisted or twined. 


With whose imperial laurels might entwine no Mei 
le (Juincey, 
En-twine/’ment,n, A twining or twisting round; 
union. [Rare.] Hackett, 
En-twist/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENTWISTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ENTWISTING.] [Prefix en and twist, q. v.] 
To twist or wreathe around. Shak. 


[Fr. entrée, from entrer, to 


[Fr., from entre, be- 
See 











E-niv/bi-late, v. ¢. fhe. enubilare, enubilatum, 
from e, out, and nubila, the clouds, from nubilus, 
cloudy, from nubes, cloud.] To clear from mist, 
clouds, or obscurity. [Obs. Bailey. 

E-niti/bi-lotis, a. [Lat. e, out, and nubilosus, equiv- 
alent to nubilus, cloudy. See supra.] Clear from 
fog, mist, or clouds. 

E-nu/ele-ate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ENUCLEATED; 7. 
pr. & vb, n. ENUCLEATING. | ie enucleare, enu- 
cleatum, from e, out, and nucleus, kernel; Fr. énu- 
cléer.] To bring out, as a kernel from its envelop- 
ing husks; to uncover; to make manifest; to clear; 
to explain. Bailey. 

Ki-nii/ele-a/tion, n. [Fr. énucléation.] The act of 
enucleating, clearing, or making manifest; exposi- 
tion. 

Neither air, nor water, nor food, seem directly to contribute 
any thing to the enucleation of this disease. Tooke. 

E-nti/mer-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENUMERATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n, ENUMERATING.] [Lat. enwmerare, 
enumeratum, from e, out, forth, and nwmerare, to 
count, number, from nwmeruws, number; Sp. enu- 
merar, It. enumerare, Fr. énumérer.] To count or 
tell off, one after another; to number; to reckon; 
to count; to compute; hence, to mention one by 
one; to make a special and separate account of; to 
recount; to recapitulate; as, to enwmerate the stars 
in a constellation. ‘‘Hnumerating the services he 
had done.” Ludlow. 

E-nti/mer-a/tion, ». [Lat. enwmeratio, Fr. énu- 
mération, Sp. enumeracion, It. enumerazione. ] 

1. The act of enumerating, making separate men- 
tion, or recounting. 

2. A detailed account, in which each thing is spe- 
cially noticed. 

Because almost every man we meet possesses these, we leave 
them out of our enumeration. Paley. 

3. (Rhet.) A recapitulation, in the peroration, of 
the heads of an argument. 

E-nti/’mer-a-tive, a. [Fr. énumératif.] Counting, 
or reckoning up, one by one. ‘‘Hnumerative of the 
variety of evils.” Bp. Taylor. 

E-nti/mer-a/tor, 2. One who enumerates. 

E-nitin/ci-a-ble (-shi-a-bl), a@ Capable of being 
enunciated or expressed. 

E-ntin/ci-ate (e-ntin/shi-at), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. 
ENUNCIATED; p. pr. & vb.n. ENUNCIATING.] [Lat. 
enunciare, enunciatum. See ENOUNCE. | 

1. To make a formal statement of; to announce; 
to proclaim; to declare. 

The terms in which he enunciates the great doctrines of the 
gospel. Coleridge. 

2. To make distinctly audible; to utter; to pro- 
nounce; as, to enwnciate a word or sentence dis- 
tinctly. 

E-nitin/ci-ate (-shi-at), v. 7. 
lables. 

E-nitin/ci-a/tion (e-ntin-shi-a’/shun), n. [Lat. enwn- 
ciatio, Sp. enunciacion, It. enunciazione, Fr. énon- 
ciation. | 

1. The act of enunciating, announcing, proclaim- 
ing, or making known; open attestation; declara- 
tion; as, the enwnctation of an important fact or 
truth. ‘By way of interpretation and enwneci- 
ation.” Bp. Taylor. 

2. Mode of utterance or pronunciation, especially 
as regards fullness and distinctness of articulation; 
as, to speak with a clear or impressive enwnciation. 

3. That which is enunciated or announced; an- 
nouncement; statement; declaration. 

Every intelligible enunciation must be either true or false. 

A. Clarke. 

E-nitin/ci-a-tive (-shi-a-), a. [Lat. enwnciativus, 
Sp. & It. enunciativo, Fr. énonciatif.] Pertaining 
to enunciation; declarative. Ayliffe. 

E-ntin/ci-a-tive-ly (-shi-a-), adv. Declaratively. 

E-niin/ci-a’/tor (-shi-a/-), nm. One who enunciates 
or proclaims, F 

E-nitin/ci-a-to-vry (-shi-a-), a. Pertaining to enunci- 
ation or utterance. 

ene v.t. See INURE. 
jae/te-velsas, n. (Gr. évovpetv, to urinate in, from év, 
in, and évoov, urine.] (Med.) An involuntary dis- 
charge of urine. 

En-vas/sal, v.t. [Prefix en and vassal, q.v.] To 
reduce to vassalage; to make a vassal or slave of. 
[ Obs. Henry More. 

En-vault’, v.é. To inclose in a vault or tomb; to 
inter; to entomb. 

En-véi/gle (-vé/gl), v. €. To entice. See INVEIGLE. 

En-véVop, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ENVELOPED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ENVELOPING.] ([Fr. envelopper, O. Fr. 
envoluper, envoleper, from en and voluper, voleper, 
Pr. volopar, envolopar, envelopar, It. inviluppare, 
avviluppare, to wrap up, viluppo, tuft, packet, par- 
cel, bundle, intricacy, from Lat. volup, volupe, agree- 
ably. See DEVELOP. ] 

1. To surround as a covering; to invest complete- 
ly; to lie around and conceal; to surround; as, the 
fog envelops a ship. 

Nocturnal shades this world envelop. Phillips. 

2. To put acovering about; to wrap up; to in- 
close within a case, wrapper, integument or the 
like; to overlay; as, to envelop goods or a letter, 

En/vel-dpe (Synop., § 130), m. [Fr. enveloppe. 

En-vélVop ee supra. ] 

1. That which envelops, wraps up, encases, or 


To utter words or syl- 





Hart. \ 


ENVOY ~ 


surrounds; a wrapper; a cover; especially, the 
cover or wrapper of a document, as of a letter. 

2. (Astron.) The nebulous covering of the head or 
nucleus of a comet; — called also coma. 

3. (Fort.) A mound of earth, raised to cover some 
weak part of the works. Brande. 

( This word, in the orthography envelope, often has 
a semi-French pronunciation, 6ng!ve-lop’, or dng/ve-lop’. 

En-vél/op-ment,n. [Fr.enveloppement. Sce supra.] 

1. The act of enveloping or wrapping; an inclos- 
ing or covering on all sides. 

2. That which envelops or surrounds; an enyelop. 

En-vén/om, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ENVENOMED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. ENVENOMING.] [Prefix en and venom, q. v.; 
Fr. envenimer.] 

1. To taint or impregnate with venom, or any 
substance noxious to life; to poison; to render dan- 
gerous or deadly by poison, as food, drink, a weapon, 
and the like; as, envenomed meat, wine, or arrow. 


Alcides ... felt the envenomed robe. Milton. 
2. To taint with bitterness or malice, ‘‘The en- 
venomed tongue of calumny.” Smollett. 


3. To enrage; to exasperate. [Rare.] Dryden. 

4. To make odious; to render hateful. 
O, what a world is this, when what is comely ¢ 
Envenoms him that bears it! " Shak. 
En-vér’meil, v.¢. [Fr. en, in, and vermeil, ver- 
milion, red, 0. Eng. vermil, q. v.] To dye red; to 
give ared color to. [Obs.] Milton. 
En-vér/’meil, a. Having ared color. [Obs.] ‘‘My 
_ cheek envermeil.” ilton. 
Ein/vi-a-ble, a. [See Envy.] Fitted to excite envy; 
capable of awakening an ardent desire to possess or 

resemble, 

One of the most enviable of human beings. Macaulay. 


En/vi-a-ble-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
enviable. 
n/vi-a-bly, adv. In an enviable manner. 

En-vie’, v.i. To vie; to endeavor to excel. Spenser. 

En/vi-er, n. One who envies; one who desires 
what another possesses, and hates him, or wishes 

_ his downfall. 

En/vi-otis, a. [Fr. envieux, O. Fr. envios, Pr. en- 
vios, envertos, envezos, Sp. envidioso, Pg. invejoso, 
It. idles Lat. invidiosus, from invidia, envy, 

ae 
. 1. Feeling or harboring envy; repining, or feeling 
uneasiness, at a view of the excellence, prosperity, 
or happiness of another; exhibiting envy; feeling, 
or actuated by, envy ;— said of a person; affected or 
tinctured with, or directed by, envy ; — said of a feel- 
ing, disposition, act, and the like ; maleyolently 
covetous; grudging; as, an enviows man; an envi- 
ous disposition; an envious attack. 
Neither be thou envious at the wicked. 
2. Inspiring envy; insidious. 
% He to him leapt, and that same envious gage 
Of victor’s glory from him snatched away. 
3. Excessively careful; cautious. [Obs.] 
No men are so envious of their health. Bp. Taylor. 


En/vi-otis-ly, adv. In an enyious manner 3 with 
envy or malignity; spitefully. 

Exn/vi-oits-mess,. The quality or state of being 
envious. 

En-vi/ron (89), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. ENVIRONED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. ENVIRONINGH Fr. environner, Pr. en- 
vironar, O. It. invironare, from Fr. & Pr. environ, 
about, thereabout, Pr. al viron, round about, from 
viron, circle, circuit, from Pr., Sp., & Pg. virar, O. 
Fr. virer, to turn, O. L. Lat. virare, to turn up and 
down, topsy-turvy, probably from a lost Celtic root 
bir, vir. Cf. Basque biwr-tu, to turn, Sp. birar, 
equivalent to Eng. veer.] 

1. To surround; to encompass; to encircle; as, a 
plain environed with mountains. 
Environed he was with many foes, Shak. 
2. To involve; to envelop; as, to environ with 
darkness or with difficulties. 
Environ me with darkness while I write. Donne. 
En-vi/ron, adv. About; around. [0Obs.andrare.] 
Lord Godfrey’s eye three times environ goes. Fairfax. 


En-vi/ron-ment, 7. 1. Act of surrounding; state 
of being environed. 

2. That which environs or surrounds. 

En-vi/rons, or Kn/vi-réns (Synop., § 180), 7. pl. 
[Fr. environs, pl. Seesupra.] The parts or places 
which surround another place, or lie in its neigh- 
borhood; as, the environs of a city or town. 

En-vis/age, v.t. [Fr. envisager ; prefix en, in, and 
visage, face, visage, q. v.] To look in the face of; 
to apprehend by a direct or immediate act; to know 
by intuition. 

From the very dawn of existence the infant must exvisage 
self, and body acting on self. Mc Cosh, 

En-vis/age-ment, n. The act of envisaging. 

En-v6l/ame, v. ¢. To form into, or incorporate 
with, avolume. [Rare.] 

En/voy, n. [Fr. envoyé, envoy, from envoyer, to 
send, Pr., Sp., & Pg. enviar, It. inviare, from en, in, 
and Fr. voie, Pr., Sp., Pg., It., & Lat. via, way.] 

1. One dispatched upon an errand or mission; a 
messenger ; especially, a person deputed by a prince 
or government to negotiate a treaty, or transact 
other business, with a foreign prince or govern- 


Prov. xxiv. 19, 


Spenser. 
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ment, and distinguished from an embassador or 
permanent resident at a foreign court. 

2. An explanatory or commendatory postscript 
to a poem or essay. [Obs.] 

Ein/voy-ship, . The office of an envoy. 

En/vy, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ENVIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ENVYING. | r. envier, Pr. enveiar, Sp. envidiar, 
Pg. invejar, It. invidiare. Sce infra.] 

5 To look with grudging or invidious eyes upon; 
to regard with discontent and malevolent longing, 
as some enjoyable thing which a person dislikes to 
see another have possession of, and would have 
himself; to be filled with ignoble repining at be- 
holding ; — followed by an objective of the person 
toward whom the feeling is entertained, or of the 
thing which excites envy, or by a dative of the for- 
mer, and an objective of the latter; as, he envies 
him for his superior wealth; they envy his wealth; 
or they envy (to) him his wealth. 


A woman does not envy a man for his fighting SORTAES, nor 
& man a woman for her beauty. ‘olli: 


ms. 

Whoever envies another confesses his superiority. Rambler. 

2. To be filled with emulation at sight of; to de- 
sire to possess or resemble ; not to endure willingly. 
“Hach other’s equal puissance envies.” Spenser. 

3. To long after vehemently; to desire strongly; 
to covet. 

Or climb his knee the envied kiss to share. 

4, To do harm to; toinjure. [0Obs.] 

2 If I make a lie 
To gain your love and envy my best mistress, 
Put me against a wall. J. Fletcher. 
Ein/vy, v.i. To be filled with envious feelings; to 
regard any thing with grudging and longing eyes; 
_ —used especially with at. 
Thronged to the lists, and envied to behold 
The names of others, not their own, enrolled. Dryden. 
Them who envy at the prosperity of the wicked. Bp. Taylor. 
En/vy, n. [Fr. envie, Pr. enveia, Sp. envidia, Pg. 
inveja, It. invidia, Lat. invidia, from invidus, envi- 
ous, from invidere, to see against, to look askance 
at, to por with enmity, from in, against, and videre, 
to see. 

1. Pain, uneasiness, mortification, or discontent 
excited by the sight of another’s superiority or suc- 
cess, accompanied with some degree of hatred or 
malignity, and often or usually with a desire or an 
effort to depreciate the person, or with pleasure in 
seeing him depressed; — usually followed by of, 
sometimes by to; as, they did this in envy of Cesar, 
or in envy to his genius. ‘‘ The bliss enjoyed by us 


Gray. 


excites. his envy.” Milton. 
Envy, to which the ignoble mind's a slave, 
Is emulation in the learned or brave. Pope. 


2, Unwillingness to be excelled; emulation, 
Such as cleanliness and decency 
f Prompt to a virtuous envy. Ford. 
3. Odium; ill repute; invidiousness. [Obs.] 
To discharge the king of the envy of that opinion. Bacon. 
4, Ill-will; malice. 
You turn the good we offer into envy. Shak. 


5. An object of envious notice or feeling; as, he 
became the delight of the ladies, and the envy of the 
beaux. Swift. 

En-wall’,v.t. See INWALL. Sidney. 
En-wal/low (-w6l'lo),v.¢. [Prefix en and wallow, 
q.v-] To plunge into, or immerse or roll in, filth; 
to wallow. 
So now all three one senseless lump remain, 
Lnwallowed in his own black bloody gore. Spenser. 
En-wheel’, v,¢, [Prefix en and wheel, q.v.] To 
encircle, Shak. 
En-wid/en, v.¢. [Prefix en and widen, q.v.] To 
make wider; to widen. [0Obs.] Cockeram. 
En-wom/an, v. ¢. [Prefix en and woman, q. v.] 
To make womanish; to endow with the qualities of 
a woman. [0Obs.] Daniel. 
En-womb/ (en-wdom’), v. t [imp. & p. p. EN- 
WOMBED (-woomd/); p. pr. & vb. 2. ENWOMBING. | 
[Prefix en and womb, q. v. 

1. To make pregnant. [Obs.] 

2. To bury, as it were in a womb; to hide, as in 
a gulf, pit, or cavern. Donne. 

En-wrap’ (en-rip’), v.é. See INWRAP. 

En-wrap/ment, n. The act of enwrapping, or the 
state of being enwrapped ; also, that which en- 
wraps; a covering; a wrapping or wrapper. 

En-wréathe’, v.f. See INWREATHE. Skelton. 

H/o-¢géne, a. [GY. jas, day-break, dawn, and xatv6s, 
new, recent.] (Geol.) First in time of the three sub- 
divisions into which the tertiary formation is divided 
by geologists, and alluding to the approximation 
in its life to that of the present era; pertaining to 

_the eocene epoch; as, eocene deposits. Lyell. 

K/o-¢éne, n. ( Geol.) A rock pertaining to the eocene 
epoch, or the earliest part of the tertiary period. 7 

DL 


yell. 
E-0/li-an, a. (Lat. Zolicus, Gr. AiodtKds, Alédt0s.] 
E-d/ie, . Pertaining to Aolia or AMolis, in 
Asia Minor. 
2. Pertaining to Molus, the god of the winds, in 
ancient mythology; and hence to the wind. 
Eolian attachment. See ALOLIAN. — Lolian harp. See 
JROLIAN. ‘ ) 
E-dVie, n. The dialect of Greek spoken in ancient 
®olia; the music or verse of the Atolians. 
E-6l/i-pile, n. [O. Fr. éolipyle, Lat. golipila, from 


Spenser. | 


455 


ASolus, the god of the winds, equiv. to ventus, wind, 
and pila, ball.] The same as AIOLIPILE, See ALOL- 
IPILE. 

B/o-lis, n. [Lat Molis, Gr. ?Avodis, a daughter of 
Afolus.] (Zodl.) A genus of shell-less mollusks hay- 

_ing branchial tufts along the back. Carpenter. 

Hi/on,n. [Gr. aiwy, space or period of time, lifetime, 
age, generation, eternity, Lat. @vum.] [Written 
also @on.]} 

1. A space or period of time, especially the time 
during which a person lives, or any thing exists; 
hence, also, the period during which the universe 
has duration; infinite space of time; eternity; also, 
an indefinite period of time, especially a very long 
one; an age, or one of a series of ages; a cycle; 
sometimes, the period assigned to an event; dispen- 
sation; era. 

2. (Platonic Philos.) A virtue, attribute, or perfec- 
tion, existing from eternity, and considered by the 
Gnostics as a certain substantial power or divine 
nature emanating from the Supreme Deity, and per- 
forming various functions in the creation and gov- 
ernment of the universe. 

[Gr. éri.] <A prefix, signifying on, toward, 

Es to, among, &c. 

K/paet,n. [Fr. épacte, from Gr. éraxrés, brought 
on or in, added, from é7ayew, to bring on or in, to 
adduce, from éxiand dyew, to bring or lead to. See 
supra.) (Chron.) The moon’s age at the end of the 
year, or the number of days by which the last new 
moon has preceded the beginning of the year. 

Menstrual or monthly epact, the excess of a calendar 
month over a lunar. — Annual epact, the excess of a so- 
lar over a lunar year, being eleven days. 

Ep/a-go/Se, n. [Gr. éraywys, a bringing in, from 
émayetv, to bring or lead to, from é7i, upon, up to, 
and dyevy, to lead.] (Rhet.) A figure of speech in 
which universal propositions are proved by partic- 
ulars; induction. 

E-pal/pate, a. [Lat. e, without, and palpare, pal- 
patus, to touch gently.] (Hntom.) Without anten- 
nee or feelers. 
ip/an-a-déi-plo'sis,n. (Gr. éravadirdwots, from 
éravadimAovy, to repeat, from éri and dvadirdodv, to 
make double. See ANADIPLOSIS.] (7het.) A figure 
by which the same word is used both at the begin- 
ning and end of a sentence; as, ‘‘fejoice in the 
Lord alway: and again I say, Rejoice.” Phil. iv. 4. 
J pp an-a-leplsis,n. (Gr. éravadnis, from éxava- 
apCaverv, to take up again, to repeat, from éri and 
dvaapBaverv, to take up. See ANALEPSIS.] (J?het.) 
A figure by which the same word or clause is 
repeated after intervening matter. Gibbs. 
ipianaphiorda, n. [Gr., from éravadpéperv, to 
throw back upon, from é7i, upon, and dvapépery, to 
bring or carry back, from ava, up, back, and géperv, 
to bear.] (Rhet.) A figure of speech in which a 
word or phrase is repeated at the beginning of suc- 
cessive clauses; anaphora. 

Eip/anas'tro-phe,n. [Gr. éravacrpopf, a return, 
from éravacrpégew, from ént, dvd, and orpépery, to 
turn.] (Zthet.) A figure by which the speaker makes 
the end of one clause the beginning of the next. 

Ei-pan'o-dés, n. [Gr. éravodos, a rising, return 
from émé and avodos, a way up or back, return. | 
(Rhet.) (a.) A figure of speech in which the parts 
of a sentence or clause are repeated in inverse or- 
der, as in the following lines : — 

O more exceeding love, or law more just; 

Just law indeed, but moreexceeding love. Ditton. 
(b.) The return to the principal heads, or to the 
proper subject, of a discourse, after a digression, or 
in order to consider the topics separately and more 

_ particularly. 

Ep/a-nor-tho'sis,n. [Gr. éravépSwots, from éra- 
vopsody, to set up or upright, to correct, from éré 
and dvopSodr, to set right again, from dva, upward, 
up, and dpSoiv, to set straight, from dp96¢, straight. | 
(Rhet.) A figure by which a speaker recalls what he 
has said, in order to substitute a stronger or more 
significant one; as, Most brave! Brave, did I say? 
most heroic act! 

Ep-an/thots, a. [Gr. éri, upon, and dvOos, flower. ] 
(Bot.) Growing upon flowers; —said of certain 
species of fungi. 

Eip/aireh, n. [Gr. Zrapyos, from éxi and dpxf, su- 
preme power, dominion.] The governor or prefect 
of a province; —in modern Greece, the ruler of an 
eparchy, or subdivision of a country, inferior toa 
monarch, 

faveh-y,n. [Gr. érapyia, the post or office of an 
éxapxos. See supra.] A province, prefecture, or 
territory, under the jurisdiction of an eparch or goy- 
ernor. Tooke, 

E-paule’,n. [Fr. épaule, the shoulder, the shoul- 
der of a bastion, O. Fr. espalde, Pr. espatla, espalla, 
Sp. espalda, O. Sp. espalla, It. spalla, from Lat. 
spathula, dim. of spatha, Gr. oré3n, the broad ribs, 
the shoulder-plate.] (Fort.) The shoulder of a bas- 
tion, or the angle made by the face and flank. Brande. 

E-paule/ment, n. [Fr., from épauler, to support 
with the shoulders, to back, protect by the shoulder 
of a bastion, from épaule, shoulder, See supra.] 
(Fort.) A side-work, or work to cover sidewise, 
made of gabions, fascines, or bags, filled with earth, 
or with earth heaped up. Itis used to afford cover 


Ep, 
Epi. 


from the fire of an enemy, but is not arranged for | 


defense by fire. 








EPHESITE 


Eip/au-lét’, n. [Fr. épaulette, from 
Ep/au-létte’/, épaule, shoulder. 
See supra.] (Mil.) A shoulder-piece, 
an ornamental badge worn on the ie 
shoulder by military and naval offi- {fy 
cers, the difference of rank being “ 
distinctly marked by some peculiarity 

_of form or size. < 
‘plau-lét/ ; : 

am cid a. Furnished with epaulets. 

Ei-pewt/rda, n. (Zo6l.) A genus of spiders, includ- 

_ ing the common garden spider (2. diadema). 

Kip/en-¢e-phal/ie, a. [See infra.] (Anat.) Be- 
longing or relating to the encephalon; — said of 

_the bony arch which surrounds and protects it. 

Eip/en-céph/a-ton, n. [Gr. évi, upon, near, and 
éyképados, brain.] (Anat.) The hindmost of the 

_ four principal divisions of the brain. 

Eep/e-métfie, a. [Gr. éxawerixés, from éinatvetv, to 
praise, from éxié and aivety, to speak in praise of, 
from atvs, tale, praise.]_ Bestowing praise; eulo- 
gistic; laudatory. [Obs.] Phillips. 

Ei-pin'the-sis, n.; pl. E-PEN/ THE-SES. [Gr. éxév- 
Seots, from érevrisévat, to insert, from evi and évri- 
Sévai, to put or set in, from év, in, and riSévar, to put 
or set; Fr. épenthése.| (Gram.) The insertion of a 
letter or syllable in the middle of a word; as, alitu- 

um for alitum, 

Ep/en-thét/ie, a. [Fr. épenthétique. See supra.] 
(Gram.) Inserted in the middle of a word. 
ipergme (a-parn’), n. [Fr. épargne, economy, 
saying, from épargner, to economize, to save, to 
spare, O. Fr. espargner, espargnier, esparner, Pr. 
espargnar, It. sparagnare, sparmiare, from Ger. 
sparen, O. H. Ger. sparén, sparon, A-S. sparian, 
Eng. spare.| An ornamental stand for a large dish 
in the center of a table. Smart. 

Eip-#2/e-&@' sis, n. (Gr. éretnyetoSat, to recount, 
explain in detail, from imi and ényetoSat, to lead, 
point out, expound, interpret. See ExEGEsIS.] An 
explanation of something that has gone before; ex- 
egesis. 

Ep-éx/e-Zét/ie-al, a. ieee supra.| Explanatory 
_of that which immediately precedes; exegetical. 

Ei'pha, \n. LHeP éphah, perhaps a baking, from 

TE'phah,} a@phdh, to bake, but more probably from 
Copt. @pt, measure, Op, dpi, to count; Copt. dipi, 
Late Gr. oipi, ofpet.] A Hebrew measure, equal, 
according to Josephus, to the Attic medimnus, or 
one and four ninths bushels English. 

Ki-phid'ra, n. ([ULat., the horse-tail.] (Bot.) A 
genus of plants resembling the horse-tail, the ber- 
ries of some species of which are used by the Rus- 
sian peasants for food. 

Ei-phinmlera,n. [N. Lat. (sc. febris), Gr. rupers 
édfipepos, from édyjpepos, daily, and lasting but a 
day, from é7i and jjpépa, day.] 

1. (Med.) A fever of one day’s continuance only. 

2. (Entom.) The day-fly, or May-fly, a genus of 
insects; strictly, a fly that lives one day only; but 
the word is applied also to insects that are very 
short-lived ; — called also ephemeran.. 

E-phém/e-ral,n. Any thing which lasts but a day, 
or a very short time; an ephemeral plant, insect, 
and the like. 

E-phém/e-ral, 





Epaulet. 


a. [Gr. épfpepos, and épnpé- 
E-phém/e-rie (123), ptos, on the day, for a day. 
E-phém/e-rots, See supra. ] : 

1. Beginning and ending in a day; continuing or 
existing one day only; diurnal. 

2.. Short-lived; existing or continuing for a short 
time only. 

To pronounce sentences not of ephemeral, but of eternal, 
efficacy. Sir J. Stephens. 


The ephcmerous tale that does its business and dies in a 
ay. Burke. 


E-phém/e-ris, .; pl. EPH-E-MER/I-DEg, [Gr. 
Epnuepis, from épipepos.] ; 

1. A journal or account of daily transactions; a 
diary. Johnson. 

2. (Astron.) (a.) A publication giving the com- 
puted places of the heavenly bodies for each day 
of the year, with other numerical data, for the use 
of the astronomer and navigator; an astronomical 
almanac; as, the American Hphemeris and Nautical 
Almanac. (b.) Any tabular statement of the as- 
signed places of a heavenly body, as a planet or 
comet, on several successive days. 

3. (Literatwre.) A book or collection of notices 
indicating events that have occurred on the same 
day in different years. 

E-phém/e-rist, n. 1. One who studies the daily 
motions and positions of the planets; an astrol- 


oger. Howell, 
2. One who keeps an ephemeris; a jgfrnalist. 
Ei-phim/e-rin, n.; pl. E-PHEM/E-RA. [Gr. é¢i- 


“pepov, from épjipepos. See EPHEMERA.) An insect 
of very short existence, or living but a day. 
Bp. Taylor. 
E-phé/siam (e-fé/zhan), a. [Lat. Ephesius, Fr. 
Ephésien.] (Geog.) Pertaining to Ephesus, in Asia 
Minor. 
E-phé/sian, . 1. (Geog.) A native or a natural- 
ized inhabitant of Ephesus. 
2. A person of dissolute life. [Obs.] Shak. 
Eph/e-site (49), n. (Min.) A mineral consisting 
chiefly of the hydrous silicate of alumina;—so 
called because found near Ephesus. 
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Eiph/i-avits,n. [Gr. épiadrns, ércadrns, the night- 
mare, strictly one who leaps upon, from érra)\AeoSat, 
é~a\Xeosat, to spring or leap upon, from ézi and 
&é\AeoSat, to spring, leap.] The nightmare. Brande. 

E-phip’pi-al, a. Saddle-shaped; occupying an 
ephippium. Dana. 

E-phip'pi-tum,n. (Gr. édirrioy, a saddle, from 
éxi, on, and in7os, horse. ] 

1. (Anat.) A saddle-shaped depression of the 
sphenoid bone. Dunglison. 
2. (Zodl.) A saddle-shaped cavity in a crustacean 
of the genus Daphnia. Dana. 

Eph/od (éf/od), n. [Heb. 4phdd, from dphad, to 

put on.] (Jew. Antiq.) : 
A part of the sacer- g 
dotal habit, being a 
kind of girdle, which 
was brought from be- 
hind the neck over the 
shoulders, and, hang- 
ing down before, was 
put across the stomach, 
then carried round the 
waist, and serving as 
a girdle to the tunic. 
There were two sorts; 
one of plain linen, the * 
other embroidered, for 
the high priest, and \ 
bearing on the front 
two precious stones, on 
which were engraven 
the names of the twelve Jewish High 

_ tribes of Israel. Calmet. 

Eph/or (éf/or),n. [Gr. €opos, overseeing, overseer, 
from éopay, to oversee, from éni and dpay, to see; 
Lat. ephorus, Fr. éphore.] One of five magistrates 
chosen by the people of ancient Sparta, as a check 
on the regal power, or, according to some writers, 
on the senate. 

Eph/or-al, a. 
magistrate. 

Eph/or-al-ty (éf/or-alty), n. 
of office, of an ephor. A 

Bp/ie, a. [Gr. érckds, from eos, a word, speech, 
tale, song; Lat. epicus, Fr. épique. See Epos.] 
Containing narration ; rehearsing ;— commonly des- 
ignating an heroie poem, in which real or fictitious 
events, usually the achievements of some distin- 
guished hero or fabulous personage, are narrated in 

. an elevated style. : 

Ep/ie, n. Anepic or heroic poem, See EPIc, a. 

Ep/i-ear/i-dan, n. [Gr. éri, upon, and kapis, 
xaptdos, shrimp.] (Zodl,) An equal-footed parasitic 
crustacean which infests shrimps. 

Ep/ieirp, n. [Gr. éri, on, and xap7rés, fruit.] 
(Bot.) The external or outermost layer of the peri- 

_ carp or fruit. Gray. 

Exp/i-céde, w. ([Gr. émtxidetov, dirge, elegy, from 
énixydsius, funereal, from éi and x/jdos, care, sor- 
row, from «jdevv, to make anxious, to trouble; Lat. 
epicedion, Fr. épicéde.] A funeral song or dis- 

geen) anelegy. [fare.] Donne. 
p/i-ce’di- ; 

Toa eal on, Elegiac; mournful. 

Fip/t-celdé-iem,n. An elegy; an epicede. 

E/p/i-céne, a. or n. (Gr. éxixowos, from éri, and 
kotvos, common; Lat. epicenus, Fr. épicene.] Com- 
mon to both sexes ; —a term applied, in grammar, to 
such nouns as have but one form of gender, either 
the masculine or feminine, to indicate animals of 
both sexes; as Suds, bos, for the ox and cow. 

Not the male generation of critics, not the literary prigs 

_ epicene, not of decided sex the blues celestial. Prof. Wilson. 

Ep/i-ce-ras/tie, a. [Gr. émkepacrixés, tempering 
the humors, from értxepavvivat, to mix in, from éré 
and kspavvovat, to mix; Fr. épicérastique.] Lenient; 

_assuaging, 

Eip/i-eht-ré/md,n.; pl. EP/l-€Ht-RE mM! A-TA. [Gr. 
émcxetpnua.| (het. & Logic.) A syllogism in which 
the proof of the major or minor premise, or both, 
is introduced with the premises themselves, and the 
conclusion is derived in the ordinary manner. 

Ep/i-edVie, a. (Gr. éxi and xa@Xov, the colon.) 
(Anat.) Lying over and on each side of the colon; 
as, the epicolic regions, Dunglison. 

Eyp/ie-té/tian (ép-ik-té/shan), a. [Gr. ’Encxrijrecos, 
from ’Exixrnros.| Pertaining to Epictetus, a Stoic 
philosopher in the time of the Roman emperor 

—~ Domitian, Arbuthnot. 

iip/i-etire, n. [Lat. Hpicurus, Gr. ’Erixovpos, the 
famous Greek philosopher, who assumed pleasure 
to be the highest good.] A follower of Epicurus; 
hence, one who is devoted to sensual enjoyments; 
especially, one who indulges in the luxuries of the 
table. 

Syn.—Voluptuary; sensualist. 

Ep/i-eii/re-an, or Ep/i-eu-ré/an (124) (Synop., 
§ 130),a@. [Lat. Epicwreus, Gr.’ Ertkovpetos, Fr. Hp- 
icurien. | 

1. Pertaining to Epicurus, or following his philos- 
ophy. ‘The sect Lpicurean.” Milton, 

2. Given to luxury; adapted to luxurious tastes; 
luxurious. 

Courses of the most refined and epicurean dishes. Prescott, 

Bp/i-eii/re-an, or Bp/i-eu-ré/an (124), n, 

1. A follower of Epicurus. 
2. One given to.the luxuries of the table. 
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Ep/i-eii/re-anigm,n. Attachment tothe doctrines 
of Epicurus; the principles or belief of Epicurus. 
ip/i-eti/re-otis, a. Epicurean. [ Obs.] Bp. Gardner. 
Ep/i-eu-rism, ». [Fr. épicurisme. See supra] 

1. The doctrines of Epicurus. 

2. Sensual enjoyments ; indulgences in gross 
pleasure; voluptuousness,. 
p/i-eu-rize, v. 7. 1. To profess the doctrines of 


Epicurus. Cudworth. 
2. To feed or indulge like an epicure; to riot; to 
_ feast. fuller. 


Ep/i-cy’ele,n. (Gr. émixvedos, from éxi and kdxdos, 
circle ; Lat. epicyclus, Fr. épicycle.] (Ptolemaic 
Astron.) A circle, whose center moves round in 
the circumference of a greater circle; or a small 
circle, whose center, being fixed in the deferent of a 
planet, is carried along with the deferent, and yet, 
by its own peculiar motion, carries the body of the 
planet fastened to it round its proper center. 

The schoolmen were like astronomers which did fei, 

_ centrics, and epicycles, and such engines of orbs. ‘Ba 

Lip/i-cy’eloid, n.  ([Fr. 
épicycloide, from Gr. éri- 
kvxXos and eidvs, form, 
See supra.| (Geom.) A 
curve generated by a point 
in the circumference of a 
movable circle, which rolls 
on the inside or outside of 
the circumference of afixed 
circle, as by the point @ or 
a’ in the circle A or A’. 

t=" When the generating 
point is not in the circumfer- - s 
ence of the moving circle, the Epicycloid. 
curve described is called an epitrochoid. 

Ep/i-cy-eloid/al, a. Pertaining to the epicycloid, 

or having its properties. 
Epicycloidal wheel, a con- 
trivance for securing parallel 
motion in converting recipro- 
cating motion into circular, 
depending on the principle 
that an inner epicycloidal 
curve becomes a straight line 
when the diameter of the fixed 
circle is just twice that of the 
rolling one. It consists of a 
fixed ring with teeth on the 
inside, into which is geared a 
wheel of half its diameter; 
to a pin in the circumference 
of this wheel the reciprocating 


ec- 


CON. 





Epicycloidal Wheel. 


motion is communicated, while the center of the wheel 
describes a circle, and may receive the pin of a crank 
whose shaft is concentric with the ring. 


Ep/i-deie/tie, a. (Gr. éridecxrixés, fit for display- 
ing or showing off, from éridetxvivat, to show forth, 
to display, from émi and detxvivat, toshow.] Serving 
to show forth, explain, or exhibit; — applied by the 
Greeks to a kind of oratory, which, by full amplifi- 

_ cation, seeks to persuade. 

Ep/i-dém/ie, a. [Gyr. émtdjpos, among the peo- 
Bp/i-dém/ie-al, ple, prevalent among the peo- 
ple, from éri and dijnos, people; Fr. épidémique.] 

1. Common to, or affecting, a whole people, ora 
great number in a community: prevalent; general. 

It was the epidemical sin of the nation. Burnet. 

3. Generally prevailing; affecting great numbers; 
as, epidemic rage; an epidemic evil. 

Epidemic disease, one of which the cause acts upon 
numbers of people at the same time from its wide diffusion, 
as through meteorological influences, &c. Thus we speak 
of an epidemic fever, an epidemic catarrh. See ENDEMIC. 

Ep/i-dém/ie, n. (Med.) A disease which, arising 
from a wide-spread cause, affects numbers of per- 
sons at the same time. 

\p/i-dém/ie-al-ly, adv, 

Ener: 

Lip/i-dé/mi-bg/ra-phy, n. [Gr. é7i, upon, among, 
drjpos, people, and ypadev, to write.] (Med.) A 

_ treatise upon, or history of, epidemic diseases. 

Hp/i-dé/mi-0-16%/ie-al, a. Pertaining or belong- 
ing to epidemiology. 

Ep/i-dé/mi-dV/o-zy, n. [Gr. éri, upon, among, 
ojos, people, and Adyos, discourse.] (Med.) That 

_ branch of medical science which treats of epidemics. 

Ep/i-dém’y, n. [Gr. éridnuia, Fr. épidémie. See 
supra.| (Med.) A prevailing, common, or general 

_disease, not dependent on local causes. Dunglison. 

Eip'/i-din’drwum, n. (Gr. éri, upon, and dévdpor, 
tree.] (Bot.) A genus of orchidaceous epiphytes, 
usually found growing upon the branches of trees. 
They are, for the most part, confined to South 

_ America. 

Ep/i-dérm,n. ([Gr. éxi, upon, and dépya, skin.] 

_ The same as EPIDERMIS. 

Ep/i-dérm/al, a. Pertaining to the scarf-skin or 

_ bark. Gray. 

Eip/i-dérm/a-toid, a. Resembling the epiderm ; 

_ pertaining to the epiderm. RR. Owen, 

Kip/i-dérm/e-otis, @. Epidermic. 

Eip/i-dérm/ie, a. [Fr. épidermique. See in- 

E,p/i-dérm/i-dal,{ fra.] Pertaining to, or like, 
the epidermis; covering the skin or bark. 
p/i-dérm/is, n. ([Gr. émidepuis, from éxi and 
d€ppa, skin. 

1. (Anat.) The cuticle or scarf-skin of the body; 
the outer layer of the skin of animals. It is com- 


In an epidemical man- 











Ep/i-grim/ma-tize, v. ¢. 
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posed of distinct, minute cells or scales, which, 
by their adherence, form a continuous investment 
to the true skin. § 

2. (Bot.) The external layer of the bark of a 


plant. Gray. - 
Hp/i-dérm/oid, a. Epidermatoid. 
Ep/i-diet/ic, a. Serving to explain, See Eri- 


_ DEICTIC, 

LE p!i-dt Al y-mis, n. ae éridedupis.] (Anat.) A 
small, oblong, vermiform, grayish body, lying 
along the superior margin of the testicle, and con- 
sisting of a long canal formed by the union of all 
the seminiferous vessels folded several times upon 

_ themselves. , 

Bip/i-dote,n. [Fr. épidote, from Gr. érididévat, to 
give besides, from éri and didévat, to give; sonamed 
from the enlargement of the base of the primary, in 
some of the secondary forms. Of. ARENDALITE.] 
(Min.) A mineral of yellowish-green, brownish- 
green, brown, and ash-gray colors, occurring both 
granular, massive, columnar, and in monoclinic 
crystals. It is quite hard, and is vitreous in luster. 
Yellowish-green is its most characteristic color. It 
consists of silica, alumina, lime, and oxide of iron, 
or manganese. 

Epidote rock, a gray or brownish variety of epidote; 
—called also zotsite. Dana. 

E:p/i-ddt/ie, a. Pertaining to epidote, or contain- 

ing it. 

Hip'i-Zee!a, n. ([Gr. éri, upon, and yi, earth.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, containing but a single 
species (Z. repens), an American plant which blos- 
soms early in the spring, producing beautiful and 
fragrant flowers ; trailing arbutus;—called also 
May-flower. 

(p/i-Sse/otis,a. [Gr. ériyaios, from éri and yi, yaia, 
earth.] (Bot.) Growing on the earth, or close to 
_the ground. Gray. 

Eyp/i-gas/tri-al,)a. [Fr. épigastrique, Gr. émydac- 

Kip/i-gas’trie, Tptos, belonging to the stomach 
or belly, from éxt and yaorfp, belly.] (Anat.) Per- 
taining to the upper and anterior part of the abdo- 
men; as, the epigastric region; the epigastric 

_arteries and veins. WINCY « 

Ep't-gas'tri-tum,n. ([Lat., from Gr. ériyaorpiov 

from ézi, upon, above, and yaorip, belly, stomach. | 
_ (Anat.) The upper part of the abdomen. 

Ep/i-gas/tro-géle, n. [Gr. é7i, upon, yacrip, 
stomach, and «An, tumor.] (Med.) Hernia of the 
stomach, or in the region of the stomach, whether 
ot the stomach itself or of the adjacent parts, 


Ep/i-gé’al, a. Epigeous. 
Epligee, —)n. (Gr. ériyatos, upon the earth, from 
Bpi-gé@um,{ é7i and yi, yata, earth.] Same as 


_ PERIGEE, q. V. 

p/i-gséne, a. [Gr. étyevfis, growing upon, from 
éni, upon, and yiyvecdat, to begin to be, to be born, 
to grow. ] 

1. (Crystallog.) Foreign; unnatural; unusual ; — 
said of forms of crystals not natural to the sub- 
stances in which they are found. 

2. (Geol.) Formed or originating on the surface 
of the earth ;— opposed to hypogene; as, epigene 

_rocks. 

Hip'i-Z%tn'e-sts,n. ee éxt and yéveots, generation. 
See GENESIS.| (Physiol.) The theory of concep- 
tion which holds that the germ is created erOrey 
new, not merely expanded, by the procreative 
power of the parents, Itis opposed to the theory 
of evolution. Dunglison. 

Ep/i-gén’e-sist, n. One who believes in or adyo- 
cates the theory of epigenesis. Ogilvie. 

Eip/i-§@/otts, a. The same as EPIG HOus. 

Ep/i-glét/tie, a Belonging or relating to the 
epiglottis. 

Ep/i-gloét/tis, n. [Gr. émyorris, from éxé and 
yA@tra, yAdooa, tongue.] (Anat.) One of the car- 
tilages of the larynx, whose use is to protect the 
glottis, when food or drink is passing into the 
stomach, to prevent it from entering the larynx and 

_ obstructing the breath. 

Ep/i-gram,n. [Gr. ériypapupa, inscription, epigram, 
from émtypadety, to write upon, from éxi and ypaderr, 
to write; Lat. epigramma, Fr. épigramme.| A short 
poem treating only of one thing, and ending with 
some lively, ingenious, and natural thought. 

Dost thou think that I care for a satire or an epigram? Shak. 

(a Lpigrams were originally inscriptions on tombs, 
statues, temples, triumphal arches, &c. 

Ep/i-gram-mit/ie, a. (Lat. epigrammaticus, 

Ep/i-gram-miat/ie-al, Fr. épigrammatique. | 

1. Writing epigrams ; dealing in epigrams ; as, 
an epigrammatic poet. 

2. Suitable to epigrams; belonging to epigrams ; 
like an epigram; concise; pointed; poignant; as, 
epigrammatic style or wit. 

ip/i-gram-mit/ie-al-ly, adv. In the way of epi- 
gram; in an epigrammatic style. 

Dp/i-gram/ma-tist, n. ue épigrammatiste, Lat. 
epigrammatista.] One who composes epigrams, or 
makes use of them, ‘‘ The conceit of the epigram- 
matist.” wiler. 

{imp. & p. p. EPIGRAM- 

MATIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. EPIGRAMMATIZING.] To 

represent by epigrams; to express by epigrams. 

p/i-grim/’/ma-tiz/er, n. One who writes in an 
affectedly pointed style. 
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EPIGRAPH 


One of the first corrupters and epigrammatizers of our 
English prose style. Coleridge. 
Ep/fi-griph, n. [Gr. érypapi, from émypagerr, to 
write upon, inscribe, from éxi and ypapecy, to write ; 

\ Fr. épigraphe.] 

» J, Aninscription on a building denoting its use, 
sometimes made part of the ornamental details of 
the construction. Fairholt. 

2. (Lit.) A citation from some author, or a sen- 
tence framed for the purpose, placed at the com- 
mencement of a work or of its separate divisions ; 
a motto. Brande. 

Ep/i-graph/ies, n. sing. The science or study of 


epigraphs. [R.] [See Noteunder MATHEMATICS. ] 
E-pig/ra-phist, n. A student of, or one versed in, 
epigraphy. 


Questions belonging rather to the antiquary and the epig- 
raphist. Mure. 

E-pig’/ra-phy,. The science of inscriptions; that 
branch of knowledge which deals with the decipher- 
ment and explanation of inscriptions. 

E-pig’y-nots, a. [Fr. épigyne, from Gr, éri, upon, 

and yvvj, woman, wife.] (Bot.) United both with 
the surface of the calyx and of the ovary ; — said of 
stamens. 

pilép’sy,n. (Gr. érAnia, a seizure, the falling 
sickness, from émiAapGavery, to take besides, to 
seize, attack, from é7i and NapPaverv, to take; Lat- 
epilepsia, Fr. épilepsie.] (Med.) The falling sick- 
ness, so called because the patient falls suddenly to 
the ground; a disease of the brain occurring at un. 
certain intervals, in paroxysms, which are charac- 

' terized by loss of consciousness, and by convulsive 

motions of the muscles. Dunglison. 

Eip/i-lép’tie, a. (Gr. éreAntrixds, Lat. epilep- 

Eipi-lép/tie-al,{ ticus, Fr. gpileptique. See su- 

pra.| Pertaining to the falling sickness; affected 
with epilepsy; consisting of epilepsy. 

Ep/i-lép/tie, n. 1. One affected with epilepsy. 

3. A medicine for the cure of epilepsy. 
Esp/i-lép/titorm, a. Resembling epilepsy. 
Ep/i-lo'bi-itm, n. (Gr. évi, upon, and Aof6s, pod.] 

(Bot.) A genus of plants in which the flower seems 
to be borne upon the top of the pod; willow-herb, 

p/i-lo-ga/tion, n. A summing up by way of con- 
clusion. [Obs.] Skelton, 

Bp/ilsg/ie, Ao Pertaining to, or resembling, 

Bpitsse-al,} an epilogue; epilogistic. 

E-pil/o-gism, n. [Gr. éridoytopds, from éntdo- 

yifecSaz, to reckon over, from éri and doyiFecSax, to 
count, reckon, from Adyos, word, account, from 
déyety, to say.] Final enumeration. Gregory. 

Ep/i-lo-gis/tie, a. (Gr. émdoytortxds, calculating. 

Ae supra and infra.) Pertaining to epilogue; of 
the nature of an epilogue. T. Warton. 

E-pil/o-gize, v. t. & i, The same as EPILOGUIZE. 

Epilogue (ép/i-ldg),n. (Gr. éridoyos, conclusion, 

from érideyetv, to say in addition, from émi and 
déyetv, to say; Lat. epilogus, Fr. épilogue.] 

i (Dramatic Lit.) A speech or short poem ad- 
dressed to the spectators by one of the actors, after 
the conclusion of. the play. 

A good play needs no epilogue. Shak. 

2. (Rhet.) The closing part of a discourse, in 
which the principal matters are recapitulated; a 
conclusion. 

E-pil/o-guize, v. i. 

E-pil/o-guize, v.t, 

epilogue. 

Eip/i-mé! di-itim, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants; bar- 

ren-wort. 

p/iimé/ral, n. [Gr. éri, upon, and pnpds, part, 
limb.] (Zodl.) That portion of the segment of an 
articulated animal which is situated above the joint 
of the limb. Owen. 

Epinglette (8p/in-glét’), n. [Fr.] (Mil.) Aniron 

needle for the purpose of piercing the cartridge of 
a piece of ordnance in priming. 

Ep/i-ni/cion (%p/i-nish’un), n. [Gr. érivixcoy (se. 
ona or pédos), from émivixtos, belonging to victory, 
rom é7é and vixn, victory; Lat. epinicium.] A song 

of triumph. [06s.] Warton. 

Ep/i-ni/ki-an, a. [See Eprnicton.]_ Pertaining 

_to, or celebrating, victory; as, an epinikian ode. 

Kp/i-nije'tis, n.; pl. EP/I-NYe'TI-DES. [Gr. ér- 

vuxtis, from éri and vif, vuxrds, night; Lat. epinyc- 

, tis, Fr. épinyctide.| (Med.) A pustule, so called 

| because appearing first or only at night, or as being 

especially troublesome at night. Hoblyn. 
p/i-pe-ddm/e-try, n. (Gr. ézizedos, on the ground, 
or on a level with it, from ézi and nédov, the ground, 
and pérpov, measure.] (Geom.) The mensuration 
of figures standing on the same base. [0Obs.] 

Ep/i-pév/al-otis, a. [Gr. éri, upon, and réradov, 

petal.] (Bot.) Borne on the petals or corolla. 

E-piph/any,n. [Gr. évipavea (sce. ied), emcpavera, 

_ appearance, from éipaivew, to show forth (passive 

' and middle), to show one’s self, to appear, from éri 

and @aivery, to show forth; Fr. épiphanie.| 

1. An appearance, or a becoming manifest. 

_ ‘Transfigured in a glorious epiphany upon the mount. 
: Bp. Taylor. 

An epic poet, if ever such a difficult birth should make its 
epiphany in Paris. De Quincey. 

' Q. (Eccl.) A church festival celebrated on the 

_ sixth day of January, the twelfth day after Christ- 

mas, in commemoration of the appearance of our 
Savior to the magians or philosophers of the East, 
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who came to adore him with presents; or, as others 
maintain, to commemorate the appearance of the 
star to the magians, symbolizing the manifestation 
of Christ to the Gentiles. 

[p/i-pho-né!ma,n. (Gr. intddvnua, a thing ut- 
tered besides, from émipwvety, to say in addition, 
from éri and g¢wyvety, to speak loud, from dwyi, 
sound. ] (2het.) An exclamatory sentence or striking 
reflection which sums up or concludes a discourse. 

Hi-piph!o-rd (c-pif/o-ra), n. ie émtdopa, from 
éxidépew, to bring to or upon, from évi and dépery, 
to bring. 

1. (Med.) The watery eye; a disease in which the 
tears, from increased secretion, accumulate in the 
eye, and trickle over the cheek. 

2. (Ihet.) The emphatic repetition of a word or 
phrase, at the end of several sen- 
tences or stanzas. 

Ehp/i-phragm (-frim), n. [Gr. 
émippdacety, to block up.] (Conch.) 
A membranaceous or calcareous 
body, by means of which some spe- 
cies of mollusks close the aperture 
of the shell during the time of 
hibernation. 

Ep/i-phyl/lo-spérm/ois, a, [Gr. 
énxi, upon, PiAdAor, leaf, and o7éppa, 
seed, from omeipev, tosow.] (Bot.) 
Bearing seeds on the back of the Epiphylosperm- 
leaves, as ferns. Harris. ous Plant. 

E-piph’y1-lous, or Ep/i-ph¥l/loius (117), a. (Gr. 
éxi, upon, and @dAdov, leaf.] (Bot.) fj 

_ Growing or inserted upon the leaf. } 

Ep/i-phys/e-al,)a. (See infra.] Per- 

Ep/i-ph¥s/i-al, taining to, or havy- 
ing the nature of, an epiphysis. &. Owen. 

Ei-piph'y-sts, n. (Gr. éripvots, from 
éxipoerv, to grow upon or over, from 
éri and giev, to grow.] (Anat.) A 
portion of a bone separated from the 
body of the bone by cartilage, which 
becomes converted into a bone by age. 

E-piph/y-tal, a. See in- 
fra.) (Bot.) Pertaining to 
an epiphyte. 

Ep/i-phfte, n. [Fr. cpiphyte, 
from Gr. érf, upon, and ¢v- 
tév, that which has grown, 
plant, from ¢éewv, to grow.] 
(Bot.) A plant which grows 
on other plants, but does not 
derive its nourishment from 
them; anair-plant. Gray. 

Ep/i-phytie, a. (Bot.) 

Ep/i-phyt/ie-al, Having 

_the nature of an epiphyte. 

Ep/i-phyt/ie-al-ly, adv. 
(Bot.) After the manner of 
an epiphyte. 
ipléi-ple-rvo'sts, n. [Gr. 
éritApwats, overfilling, from 
éxitAnpodv, to fill up, from 
éxi, upon, up, and tAypodr, 
to fill.] (Med.) Excessive 

_fullness or distention, as of the arteries with blood. 

Bip/i-pléxlis,n. [Gr. érimdnits, from émirdjocerv, 
to strike at, chastise, reprove, from éri and rAjjocewv, 
to strike.| (Rhet.) A figure by which a person 
seeks to convince and move by gentle upbraiding. 

Hi-_pip'to-ce,n. (Gr. érim)oxh, a plaiting together, 
from éxitAéxery, to plait or braid in, from é7i and 
mAéxewv, to twist, plait.] (Rhet.) A figure by which 
one aggravation, or striking circumstance, is added, 
in due gradation, to another; as, ‘‘He not only 
spared his enemies, but continued them in employ- 
ment; not only continued them, but advanced 
them.” Johnson. 

E-pip/lo-géle, n. [Gr. érumoxfdn, from érimoor, 
and «#Xn, a tumor, a hernia. See EpreLoon.] (Med.) 

_ Hernia of the epiplobn or omentum, 

Eyp/i-plo/ie, a. [See infra.] Pertaining to the caul 
or omentum. 

E-pip'to-in,n. (Gr. érindoov, from értmetv, to sail 
upon or cover, to float upon, from éri and rhetv, to 
sail, to swim.] (Anat.) The caul or omentum, a 
membranous expansion which floats upon the intes- 
tines. 

Eip/i-polie, a. (Opt.) Producing, or relating to, 
epipolism or fluorescence, 

E-pip/o-ligsm, n. [Gr. ériro)\f, a surface, from éxi, 
on, and 7éAsw, to be.] (Opét.) The same as FLUOR- 
ESCENCE. See FLUORESCENCE. Herschel. 

E-pip/o-lized, a. Changed to the epipolic condi- 
tion, or that in which the phenomenon of fluores- 
cence is presented; as, epipolized light. Stokes. 

E-pis’eo-pa-¢cy, n. r 
pus, Gr. éricxoros, overseer, bishop ; It. episcopato, 
vescocado, Pr. evescat, Fr. évéché, Sp. obtspado, Pg. 
bispado. See BisHor.]} : 

1. Oversight; watch; careful inspection. [Obs.] 

2. Government of the church by bishops or prel- 
ates; that form of ecclesiastical government in 
which diocesan bishops are established, as distinct 
from, and superior to, priests or presbyters; goy- 
ernment of the church by three distinct orders of 
ministers — bishops, priests, and deacons. — 

E-pis’/eo-pal, a. [Lat. episcopalis, It. episcopale, 
Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. episcopal. See supra] 








Epiphyllous 
Fruit. 


Dunglison. 





Epiphyte. 


[Lat. episcopatus, from episco-_| 





EPISTOLOGRAPHY 


1. Governed by bishops; as, an episcopal church, 
2. Belonging to, or vested in, bishops or prelates ; 
as, episcopal jurisdiction or authority. 

E-pis/eo-pa/li-an, a. Pertaining to bishops, or 
government by bishops; episcopal. 

-pis/eo-pa/li-an, 7. One who belongs to an epis- 
copal church, or adheres to the episcopal form of 
church government and discipline; a churchman. 

E-pis/eo-pa/li-an-igsm, n. The doctrine of goy- 
ernment of the church by bishops; episcopacy. 

E-pis’eo-pal-ly, adv. By episcopal authority; in 
an episcopal manner. 

E-pis/¢eo-pant, n. A bishop. [Obs.] 

E-pis/eo-pate (44), n. 
copat. ] 

1. A bishopric; the office and dignity of a bishop. 
2. The collective body of bishops. 

E-pis’eo-pate, v.i. To act as a bishop; to fill the 
office of a prelate. [Obs.] ‘‘ Feeding the flock and 
episcopating.”’ Milton. 

E-pis’eo-pi-cide, n. [Lat. episcopus and cadere, 
to cut down, to kill, See supra.] The killing of a 
bishop. 

E-pis/eo-py,n. [Gr. éricxoria, from érickoros. See 

_supra.| Survey; superintendence. [Obs.] Milton. 

itp/i-sod/al, a. ‘The same as EPIsopic. 

EXp/i-sode,n. [Gr. ireicudos, a coming in besides, 
from ézi and eicodos, a coming in, entrance, from 
els, into, and 6d6s, way; Fr. épisode.] (Ihet.) A 
separate incident, story, or action, introduced for 
the purpose of giving a greater variety to the events 
related; an incidental narrative, or digression, sep- 
arable from the main subject, but naturally arising 

_ from it. 

KXp/i-so/di-al, a. Pertaining to an episode; by way 

_of episode; episodic. 

Eip/i-séd@ie, a. ([Fr. épisodique. See supra.] 

Hp/i-séd/ie-al, Pertaining to an episode; con- 
tained in an episode or digression. 

Eip/i-sdd/ie-al-ly, adv. By way of episode. 

Ep/i-spas/tie, a. (Gr. érioracrixés, from émonay, 
to draw to or after, to attract, from émi and oar, to 
draw ; Fr. épispastique.] (Med.) Attracting the hu- 
mors to the skin; exciting action in the skin; blis- 

_ tering. 

Ep/i-spas/tie, n. (Med.) An external application to 
the skin, which produces a puriform or serous dis- 

_ charge by exciting inflammation; a vesicatory. 

Ep/i-sptrm, n. [Fr. épisperme, from Gr. iri, upon, 
and o7éppa, seed, from oreipety, to sow.] (Bot.) The 

_ Skin or coat of a seed, especially the outer coat. Gray. 

Ep/i-sptrm/ie, a. (Bot.) Pertaining to, or belong- 

ing to, the episperm, or covering of a seed. 

Eip/is-taxis,n. (Gr. éri, upon, and crafeu, to 
drop.] (Med.) The act or state of bleeding from the 
nose. 

E-pis/te-m6Vo-gy, . [Gr. értoriun, knowledge, 
and Aéyos, discourse.] The theory or science of the 
method or grounds of knowledge. 

Ep/i-stér/nal, a. [Gr. ézi, upon, and orépyoy, the 
breast-bone.] (Anat.) Adjoining the sternal pieces 

_on either side, as in a turtle. Dunglison. 

Ei p/is-thit/o-mods, n. [Gr. érioSev, forward, and 
teivey, to bend or stretch.] (Med.) A spasmodic 

_ affection in which the body is bent forward. Brande. 

Eip/i-stil/bite (49), n. [Gr. éri, upon, with, and 
Eng. stilbite.] (AMin.) crystallized, transparent 
mineral, consisting chiefly of the silicates of alumi- 
na and lime. ‘ 

E-pis/tle (e-pis/1), n. [Lat. epistola, from Gr. éxic- 
Tod, any thing sent by a messenger, message, let- 
ter, from éricréddewv, to send to, tell by letter or 
message, from é7i and oréAdetr, to dispatch, send; 
Sp., Pg., & It. epistola, Pr. pistola.] A writing di- 
rected or sent to a person at a distance; a letter; a 
letter missive. 

E-pis/tle (e-pis’1), v. t. 
in a letter or by writing. 

E-pis/tler (e-pis/ler), 7. 
[ Obs. ] 

2. One who attends the communion table and 
reads the Epistles. [Obs.] Bailey. 

E-pis/to-lar, a. Epistolary. Sir T. More. 

K-pis/to-la-ry, a. [Lat. epistolaris, from epistola ; 
Fr. épistolaire, Py., Sp., & Pg. epistolar, It. episto- 
lare. See supra.] 

1. Pertaining to epistles or letters ; suitable to let- 
ters and correspondence; as, an epistolary style. 

2. Contained in letters ; carried on by letters. 
“A free epistolary correspondence.” W. Mason. 

E-pis/to-lét, n. A short letter or epistle. C. Lamb. 

Lip/is-tolie, a, ([Lat. epistolicus, Gr. éricroXt- 

E:p/is-tdVie-al,§ «és, from émtorody. See Erpis- 
TLE. 

i Remi to letters or epistles; epistolary. 
2. Designating the method of representing ideas 
by letters and words. 


i Milton. 
[Lat. episcopatus, Fr. épis- 


To write; to communicate 
[ Obs.] Milton. 
1. A writer of epistles. 


E-pis/to-lize, v.i. To write epistles. Howell. 
E-pis/to-liz/er, n. A writer of epistles. Howell. 


E-pis’/to-lo-graph/ie, a. [Gr. émiorodoypagtkés, 
Fr. épistolographique.] Pertaining to the writing of 
letters; epistolary. 

Epistolographic characters, or mode of writing, the 
same as DremoTic. See DEMOTIC. 

E-pis/to-lig/ra-phy, n. [Fr. épistolographie, from 
Gr, éricrody and ypagerv, to write.] The art or 
practice of writing letters. 
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EPISTOMA 


Fi-pis'to-ma,n. (Gr. éxi, upon, and o7éyna, mouth. J 
(Conch.) The space between the antenne and the 
cavity of the mouth in crustaceous animals. 

Ei-pis'tro-phe, n. (Gr. ércorpody, a turning to- 
ward, return, from értorpégecy, to turn toward, to 
return, from é7i and orpépery, to twist, turn; Fr. 
épistrophe.] (Rhet.) A figure in which several suc- 
cessive clauses or sentences end with the same 
word or aflirmation; as, ‘‘ Are they Hebrews? so 

am I, Are they Israelites? so am JI.” 2 Cor. xi. 22. 

Ep/i-style,n. (Gr. émorddvov, from éxt and oridos, 
column; Fr. épistyle.] (Anc. Arch.) A massive 
piece of stone or wood laid immediately on the aba- 
cus of the capital of a column or pillar ; —now called 

_architrave. ee Gwilt. 

Ep/i-taph (tp/‘taf), n. [Fr. épitaphe, Lat. epi- 
taphium, Gr. érirapcov, from éri7ag@tos, on, or at, a 
tomb, belonging to a tomb, from é7i and ra¢os, 
tomb. 

ae ae inscription on a monument, in honor or in 
memory of the dead. 

Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb. Shak. 

2. A brief descriptive sentence, in prose or verse, 
formed as if to be inscribed on a monument, as that 
on Alexander: ‘‘ Sufficit huic tumulus, cui non sufli- 

_ ceret orbis.” , 

Kip/i-ta/phi-an, i a. Pertaining to, or having the 

Eyp/i-taph/ie, 4 nature of, an epitaph. Jfilton. 

Ey/p/i-taph/ist, n. A writer of epitaphs. 

Ei-ptt/a-sts, n. (Gyr. ériracts, a stretching, from ém- 
reivev, to stretch upon or over, to increase, from 
énxt and reivecy, to stretch. ] 

1. That part which embraces the main action of a 
play, poem, and the like, and leads on to the catas- 
trophe ; — opposed to protasis. See PROTASIS. 

2. (Med.) The period of violence in a fever or dis- 
ease; paroxysm. Dunglison. 

Ep/itha-lam/ie, a. Belonging to, or designed for, 

_an epithalamium. 

Eip/i-thala’mi-ttm,)n. [Gr. émSaamcov (se. 

Ep/ithala-my [R.], réXos), from émisaddptos, 
belonging to a bridal, nuptial, from éri and Sa\a- 
pos, bride-chamber, bridal bed, marriage; Lat. epi- 
thalamium, Fr. €pithalame.} A nuptial song or 
poem in praise of the bride and bridegroom, and 
praying for their prosperity. 

The kind of poem called epithalamium...sung when the 
bride was led into her chamber. B, Jonson. 

Eip/i-th@'li-tum, n. [Gr. éxi, upon, and $n)j, nip- 
ple.] (Anat.) The layer of minute cells or scales 
which forms the covering of many animal mem- 
branes. It enters also into the structure of gland- 

_ ular organs. 

Eyp/i-them, 7. [Gr. ériSepua, that which is laid upon 
a thing, an external application, from émirisévar, to 
lay or put on, to put to or beside, to add, from éEzi, 
on, and risévar, to lay or put; Lat. epithema, Fr. 
épithéme.] (Med.) Any external topical application 
to the body, except ointments and plasters; lotion. 

Ep/ithet,n. [Gr. ériSerov, from éiSeros, added, 
from éritisévar, to add; Lat. epitheton, Fr. épithete. 
See supra.] An adjective expressing some quality, 
attribute, or relation, that is properly or specially 
appropriate to a person or thing; as, a verdant 
lawn; a brilliant appearance ; a just man; an accu- 
rate description. ‘‘ Their swelling epithets.” Mil- 
ton. ‘* Disparaging epithets.” I, Taylor. 

Syn.—Epirxet, Titty. The name epithet was for- 
merly extended to nouns which give a title or describe 
character (as liar, &c.), but is now confined wholly to 
adjectives. Some rhetoricians, as Whately, restrict it 
still further, considering the term epithet as belonging 
only to a limited class of adjectives, viz., those which 
add nothing to the sense of their noun, but simply hold 
forth some quality necessarily implied therein; as, the 
bright sun, the lofty heavens, &c. But neither Johnson 
nor Richardson has imposed this restrictivi:, which cer- 
tainly does not prevail in general literature. It is some- 
times improperly confounded with appellation, which is 
always a noun or its equivalent. 


Lip/i-thet, v. t. To describe by epithets. [R.] Wotton. 
op/i-thétfie, a. (Gr. émSerixés, See supra.] Per- 
taining to, consisting of, or abounding in, epithets. 
“ Epithetic measured prose.” Lloyd. 
Ei_pith’e-ton,n. [(Gyr.] An epithet. [Obs.] Shak. 
Eip/i-thite, n. [Gr. ériSérns, impostor.] A lazy, 
_ worthless fellow; avagrant. [Obs.] Mason. 
Lip/i-tith/i-dés,n. [Gr. érirSévat, to place upon, 
from éxi, upon, and riSévat, to place.] (Arch.) The 
_ upper member of the cornice of an entablature. 
Bp/ithu-meétiie, a (Gr. éxSvupnrixés, from 
Kp/i-thu-mét/ie-al, éxtSupety, to set one’s heart 
upon a thing, to long for, from éri and Supds, mind, 
soul.] Inclined to lust; pertaining to the animal 
passion. [Obs.] Browne. 
E-pit/o-me, n.; pl. E-P{T/O-MEs. [Gr. émiropi, a 
cutting on the surface, an abridgment, from ém- 
réuvety, to cut on the surface, from éri and répvecy, 
to cut, Lat. epitome, epitoma, Fr. épitome.] A com- 
pendium containing the substance or principal 
matters of a book; a brief summary; an abridg- 
ment. 
In general nothing is less attractive than an epitome. 
Macaulay. 
Syn.—Abridgment ; compendium ; compend; ab- 
stract; synopsis. See ABRIDGMENT. 
E-pit/o-mist,. One who makes an epitome; an 
epitomizer. Milton. 
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E-pit/o-mize, v. %. [imp. & p. p. EPITOMIZED; 

p. pr. & vb. n, EPITOMIZING. | 

1. To abstract, in a summary, the principal mat- 
ters of; to shorten or abridge, as a writing or dis- 
course; to contract into a narrower compass; as, to 
epitomize an author. 

2. To diminish, as by cutting off something; to 
curtail; as, to epitomize words. Addison. 

E-pit/o-miz/er, mn. One who abridges; a writer of 
an epitome. 

Ep/i-trite, nn. [Gr. érirptros, containing an integer 
and one third, 1+-j, from éri, to, besides, and rpiros, 
the third; Fr. épitrite.] (Gr. & Lat. Pros.) A foot 
consisting of three long syllables and one short one, 
and called first, second, third, and fourth epitrite, 
according as the short syllable stands as first, sec- 
ond, third, and fourth, respectively; as, siltitantés, 
concitati, Intércdlans, Incantaré. 

Ep/i-trd/ehoid, n. [Gr. éxi, upon, rpdxos, runner 
wheel, from rpéxewv, to run, and edocs, form. 
(Geom.) A kind of curve. See EpicycLoip. 

Ei-pil/ro-pe,n. (Gr. érirpor4, reference, arbitra- 
tion, from ézirpérecy, to turn over, to give up, yield, 
from ézi and rpénmecy, to turn or guide toward; Fr. 
épitrope.| (Rhet.) A figure by which a permission, 
either seriously or ironically, is granted to an op- 
ponent, to do what he proposes to do; as, ‘‘ He that 

is unjust, let him be unjust still.” Rev. xxii. 11. 

Ep/t-zetx/is,n. (Gr. émileviic, a fastening together, 
joining, from érifevyvivar, to fasten to or upon, from 
éxe and fevyvivat, to join, yoke.] (Rhet.) A figure 
by which a word is repeated with vehemence or 
emphasis, as in the following lines : — 

Alone, alone, all all alone, 
Alone on a wide wide sea. Coleridge. 

Byp/i-zd/an, n. (Zodl.) Same as EP1zo6n. 

Eip/i-z6’on, n.; pl. EP/I-Z0'A, [Gr. éxi, on, and 
¢@ov, animal.] (Zodl.) One of a class of parasitic 
insects or worms that live upon other animals, such 
as lice, acari, the parasitic crustaceans found on 
fishes and other water animals, and the like ; — op- 


posed to entozoon. t or Dana. 
ip/i-zo-ot/ie, a. ([Fr. épizodtique. See supra and 
Infra. | 


1. Pertaining to the animals called epizoa. 

2. (Geol.) Containing fossil remains;—said of 
rocks, formations, mountains, and the like. [Qbs.] 

Epizootic mountains are of secondary formation. Kirwan. 

3. Pertaining to, or affected by, diseases preva- 
lent among animals, corresponding to epidemic dis- 

_ eases among men. 

Kp/i-z0/o-ty, n. [Fr. épizodtie. Sce EPIZOAN.] A 

 ~muirrain or pestilence among brute animals. 

Kp/oeh (Synop., §130),. [Gr. éroxf, a check, 

Eip!o-eha hinderance, pause, stop, in the reckon- 
ing of time, from éréyew, to have or hold on, to 
keep in, hold back, check, stop, from émé and éxewv, 
to have, hold; L. Lat. epocha, Fr. époque.] 

1. A fixed point of time, from which succeeding 
years are numbered; a period of time, longer or 
shorter, remarkable for events of great subsequent 
influence, ‘* An epoch in the history of astronomy.” 
Whewell. ‘ Great epochs and crises in the kingdom 
of God.” Trench. 

2. (Astron.) (a.) The date at which a planet or 
comet has a given longitude or position. (b.) An 
arbitrary fixed date, for which the elements used in 
computing the place of a planet, or other heavenly 
body, at any other date, are given; as, the epoch 
of Mars; lunar elements for the epoch March 
1st, 1860. 

Syn.—Era; time; date; period; age. See Era. 
— Wpocu, ERA. These two words have been greatly in- 
terchanged, but are now undergoing a separation which 
may thus be stated: £poch denotes a period in the prog- 
ress of events when some important occurrence takes 
place. Thus we speak of the Christian epoch, or period 
of Christ’s coming into the world; we speak of the epoch 
of the Reformation, the epoch of maritime discovery, &c. 
An era is a point from which chronologers reckon their 
dates. It is usually (but not always) some epoch; as, 
the Christian era, the Mohammedan era, &c. Hence, 
era is applied in a secondary sense to those epochs which 
become the starting-points of subsequent events, though 
not of chronology. Thus, we speak of the era of the 
Reformation, when we think of it as opening the way for 
a new series of events; of the eras in geology. &c. Had 
we been thinking simply of the time at which these 
events took place, we should have called them epochs. 

Ep/o-ehal, a. Belonging to an epoch; of the na- 
ture of an epoch. ‘‘Zpochal points.” Shedd. 

Eyp/dde, x. [Gr. érw0dds, from étw0ds, a., singing to, 
sung or said after, from émddeww, to sing to, from éxi 
and gdetv, to sing; Lat. epodos ; Fr. épode.| (Poet.) 
(a.) The third or last part of the ode; that which 
follows the strophe and antistrophe; the ancient 
ode being divided into strophe, antistrophe, and 
epode. (b.) A species of lyric poem invented by 
Archilochus, in which a longer verse is followed by 
a shorter one; as, the Hpodes of Horace. It does 
not include the elegiac distich. 

E-pod/ie, a. [Gr. érwdixds.] Pertaining to, or re- 
sembling, an epode. 

Ep/onym, )n. [Gr. éré, to, and dvopa, name.}] A 

Ep/o-nyme, name, as of a people, country, and 
the like, derived from that of an individual. 

E-pon/y-moits, a. [Gr. érovopa fev, to give a name 
to, from éxi, upon, to, and dvozafew, to name, from 
évoua, name.] Giving one’s name to a people, 
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country, and the like. ‘The eponymous hero of a 
deme in Attica.” Grote. 


‘What becomes .. . of the Herakleid genealogy of the Spar- 
tan kings, when it is admitted that eponymous persons are to 


_ be canceled as fictions? Grote. 
Eiplopalia (-pe/ya), Jn. [Fr. épopée, Gr. ériroria, 
Ep/o-pee’, a writing of epic poetry, 


epic poetry itself, from éroroés, writing epic po- 
etry, oe é7os, song, and movety, to make, See 
infra. 
1. An epic poem. 
2. The history, action, or fable which makes the 
“subject of an epic poem. 
iplos,n. (Gr. éros, word, speech, tale, song, from 
eimety, root ét, to say.] An epic poem, or its fable 
—or subject; epopee. < : 
Ep/o-ta/tion, n. [Lat. epotare, epotatum, to drink, 
from e, out, and potare, to drink.] A drinking, or 
drinking out. [Obs.] Feltham. 
iprouvette (a'proo-vét/), n. [Fr., from éprou- 
ver, to try, assay, from Fr. prowver, Lat. probare, 
to try.] (Gun.) A machine for testing or proving 
the strength of gunpowder. Brande. 
Up’som Salt. (Med.) Sulphate of magnesia having 
cathartic qualities ; — originally prepared by boiling 
down the mineral waters at Epsom, England, whence 
the name; now prepared from sea-water. Hoblyn. 
Ep/ti-la-ry, a. (Lat. epularis, from epulum, sump- 
tuous meal, feast; Fr. épulaire.] Pertaining to a 
feast or banquet. [Obs.] Scott. 
p/ti-la/tion, n. [Lat. epulatio, from epulari, epu- 
latum, to feast, from epulum.] A feasting or feast; 


a banquet. [Obs. Browne. 
Hi-piwlis,n. (Gr. éri, upon, and oda, gums.] (Med.) 
A small tubercle on the gums. Brande. 


Ep/ii-lose/, a. [Lat. epulum. See supra.] Feast- 
ing to excess. [Obs.] 
Ep/ti-lés/i-ty, n. A feasting to excess. [Obs.] 
E/p/i-lo6t/ie, a. oe érovAwtikés, from énovadody, to 
scar over, to heal a wound, from émi and ov\ody, to 
scar over, from ot\#, wound healed up, scar, from 
ovdewv, to be whole or sound, from od\os, whole, en- 
tire.] Serving, or tending, to cicatrize or heal. 
Ep/t-lot/ie, m. (Med.) A medicament or applica- 
tion which tends to dry, cicatrize, and heal wounds 
or ulcers. 
(p/ii-ra/tion, n. [Lat. e, out, and purare, to pu- 
rify, from purus, pure.} A purifying; purification. 
Epure (a-pir’ ),2.[Fr.] A plan ofa building ; amodel. 
E/qua-bil/i-ty, n. & at. equabilitas, from e@quabi- 
lis; It. equabilita. Seeinfra.] The quality or con- 
dition of being equable; continued equality; even- 
ness or uniformity; as, the equability of the tem- 
perature of the air; the equability of the mind, 

For the celestial bodies, the equabdility and constancy of 

_ their motions argue them ondeined by wisdom, ban 

E/qua-ble, a. [Lat. @quabilis, from @quare, to 
make level or equal, from @quus, even, equal; It. 
equabile. ] 

1. Equal and uniform; continuing the same at 
different times ;—said of motion and the like; 
uniform in surface; smooth; as, an equable plain or 
globe. Bentley. 

2. Uniform in action or intensity; not variable or 

_ changing ; — said of the feelings or temper. 
E/qua-ble-ness, 7. The state of being equable. 
E/qua-bly, adv. In an equable manner; with con- 
tinued uniformity; evenly; as, bodies moving equa- 
_ bly in concentric circles. Cheyne. 
K/qual,a. [Lat. equalis, from e@quus, even, equal; 
+ “gan uguale, Sp. & Pg. igual, Pr. egual, engal, 

r. egal. 

1. Not disagreeing in quantity, degree, value, or 
the like; haying the same magnitude, dimensions, 
the same value, the same degree, or the like; 
neither inferior nor superior, greater nor less 
better nor worse; corresponding; alike; as, equak 
quantities of land, &c.; houses of equal size; 
persons of equal stature or talents; commodities of 
equal value, 

2. Bearing a suitable relation ; of just proportion ; 
haying competent power, abilities, or means; ade- 
quate; fit; as, he is not equal to the task. 


The Scots trusted not their own numbers as equal to Sauk 
with the English. Clarendon. 


It is not permitted to me to make my commendations equal 
to your merit. Dryden. 

3. Not variable; equable; uniform; even; as, an 
equal mind. ‘* An equal temper.” Dryden. 

4. Evenly balanced; not unduly inclining to 
either side; dictated or characterized by fairness; 
unbiased; just; equitable. 


Thee, O Jove, no equal judge I deem. Spenser. 
Nor think it equal to answer deliberate reason with sudden 
heat and noise. Milton. 


5. Of the same interest or concern; indifferent. 
They who are not disposed to receive them may let them 
alone or reject them; it is equal to me. Cheyne. 
6. (Mus.) Intended for voices of one kind only 5 
—said of a composition in performing which the 
voices are either all male or all female. [Zare.] 
Syn.—Even ; equable ; uniform; adequate; propor- 
_tionate; commensurate; fair; just; equitable. 
E/qual,n. 1. One not inferior or superior to an- 
other; one having the same or a similar age, rank, 
station, office, talents, strength, or other quality or 
condition ; an equal quantity. 
Those who were once his equals envy and defame him. Addison, 
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EQUAL 

Q. State of being equal; equality. [Obs.] Spenser. 

B/qual, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EQUALED, or EQUALLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EQUALING, Or EQUALLING. | 

L To be or become equal to; to have the same 
quantity, or value, or degree, or rank, or the like, 
with; to be commensurate with. 
‘ One whose all not equals Edward's moiety. Shak. 


2. To make equal return to; to recompense fully. 
He answered all her cares, and equaled allher love. Dryden. 


3. To make eqnal or equal to; to cause to be com- 
mensurate with or unsurpassed by; to equalize; 
hence, to compare or regard as equals. 

E-qual/i-ty (e-kwil/-ty), n. [Lat. equalitas, from 
aqualis ; It. egualita, ugualita, Sp. igualdad, Pg. 
igualdade, Pr. engaltat, Fr. égalité.| 

- 1. The condition or quality of being equal; agree- 

ment in quantity or degree as compared; corre- 

spondence in bulk, value, rank, properties, or the 
like; as, the equality of two bodies in length or 
thickness; the equality of men; an equality of 
rights. ‘A footing of equality with nobles and 
ministers of state.” Macaulay. 

2. Sameness in state or continued course; even- 
ness; uniformity; as, an equality of temper or con- 
stitution. 

3. Evenness; plainness; uniformity ; as, an equal- 
ity of surface. 

4. (Muath.) Exact agreement between two ex- 
pressions or magnitudes with respect to quantity ; — 
, denoted by the symbol =; thus, a = ~« signifies 

that @ contains the same number of units of 

_measure of a certain kind that x does. 

E/qual-i-za/tion, n. [Fr. sgalisat On) The act 
of equalizing, or state of being equalized. 
’qual-ize,v.t. [imp. & p. p., EQUALIZED; p. pr. & 
wb. N. EQUALIZING. | [Fr. égaliser, O. Fr. équalizer.] 

1. To make equal; to cause to correspond, or be 
like in amount or degree as compared; as, to equal- 
ize accounts, burdens, or taxes. 

One poor moment can suffice 
To equalize the lofty and the low. Wordsworth. 
2. To pronounce equal; to compare as equal. 
Which we equalize, and perhaps would willingly prefer to 


the Iliad. Orrery. 
3. To be equal to; to equal. [0bs.] 
It could not equalize the hundredth part 
Of what her eyes have kindledin my heart. Waller. 


E/qual-ly, adv. In an equal manner or degree; in 
equal shares or proportion; with equal and impar- 
tial justice; without difference; alike; evenly; 

_justly; as, equally taxed, furnished, &c. 

B/qual-ness, n. 1. The state of being equal; 
equality. Shak. 

2. Evenness; uniformity; equableness; as, the 
equalness of a surface. 

E-quan/gu-lar (e-kwing/gu-lar), a. [Lat. @quus, 
equal, and angulus, an angle; It, eguiang ole. Hav- 

_ing equal angles; equiangular. [fare.] Johnson, 

kY/qua-nim/i-ty, n. See aquanimitas, from equa- 
nimus; Fr. éguanimité, It.equanimita. See infra.] 
Evenness of mind; that calm temper or firmness 
of mind which is not easily elated or depressed, 
which sustains prosperity without excessive joy, 
and adversity without violent agitation of the pas- 
sions or depression of spirits; as, to bear misfor- 
tunes with equanimity. 

E-quan/i-moits, a. [Lat. eqguanimus, from a@quus, 
equal, and animus, mind; It. equanimo.] Of an 
even, composed frame of mind; of a steady temper ; 
not easily elated or depressed. [Obs.] Bp. Gauden, 

E/quant, n. [Fr. équant, It. equante, from Lat. 
@quare, to make level or equal, from @quus, level, 

-equal.] (Ptolemaic Astron.) An imaginary circle, 
used for regulating and adjusting certain motions of 
the planets. Brande. 

E-quate’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EQUATED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. EQUATING.] [Lat. equare, equatum. See supra.) 
To make equal; to reduce to an average; to make 
such an allowance or correction in as will reduce 
to a common standard of comparison; as, to equate 
payments; to equate lines of railroad for grades or 
curves; eguated distances. 

ELquating for grades (Railway Engin.), the operation 
of adding to the measured distance one mile for each 
twenty feet of ascent.— Zquating for curves, the act of 

( adding half a mile for each three hundred and sixty de- 
grees of curvature. 

E-qua/tion, n. [Fr. équation, It. equazione, Pr. 
equatio, Lat. equatio, from @quare. See supra.]} 

1. A making equal, or an equal division; equal- 
ity; equilibrium. [0bs.] 

Again the golden day resumed its right 
And ruled in just equation with the night. Rowe. 

2. (Math.) An expression of the condition of 
equality between two algebraic quantities or sets of 
quantities, the sign = being placed between them; 
as, a binomial equation; a quadratic equation; an 
algebraic equation; a transcendental equation ; an 
ee pee equation ; a logarithmic equation, &c. 

. (Astron.) The difference between the true and 
the mean place or other element of a celestial body, 
or the quantity to be added to, or taken from, its po- 
sition as calculated on the hypothesis of a mean 
uniform motion, in order to find its true position as 
resulting from its actual and unequal motion. 

Equation of center (Astron.), the difference between the 
place of a planet as supposed to moye uniformly in a cir- 
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cle, and its place as moving in an ellipse. — Lguations of 
condition (Math.), equations formed for deducing the 
true yalues of certain quantities from others on which 
they depend, when different sets of the latter, as given by 
observation, would yield different values of the quanti- 
ties sought, and the number of equations that may be 
found is greater than the number of unknown quantities. 
— Equation of a curve (Math.), an equation which ex- 
presses the relation between the co-ordinates of every 
point in the curve. — Lquation of equinoxes (Astron.), 
the difference between the mean and apparent places of 
the equinox. — Zquation of payments (Arith.), the pro- 
cess of finding the mean time of payment of several 
sums due at different times. — Hquation of time (Astron.), 
the difference between mean and apparent time, or be- 
tween the time of day indicated by the sun, and that by 
a perfect clock g#ing uniformly all the year round. — Per- 
sonal equation (Astron.), the difference between an ob- 
served result and the true, depending on personal qual- 
ities or peculiarities in the observer; particularly the 
difference, in an average of a large number of observa- 
tions, between the instant when an observer notes a phe- 
nomenon, as the transit of a star, and the assumed 
instant of its actual occurrence; or, relatively, the differ- 
ence between these instants as noted by two obser- 
vers. It is usually only a fraction of a second. 

E-qua/tor,n. [It. eqguatore, Fr. équateur, Sp. ecua- 
dor, from Lat. equare, equatum. See EQuant.] 

1. (Geog.) A great circle on the earth’s surface, 
every where equally distant from the two poles, and 
dividing the earth’s surface into two hemispheres. 

2. (Astron.) A great circle of the celestial sphere, 
coincident with the plane of the earth’s equator ; — 
so called because when the sun is in it, the days and 
nights are of equal length; hence, called also the 
equinoctial, and when drawn on maps, globes, &c., 
the equinoctial line, or simply the line. 

Equator of the sun or a planet (Astron.), a great cir- 
cle whose plane passes through the center of the body, 

_and is perpendicular to its axis of revolution. 

K/qua-t0/re-al, a. & n. See EQUATORIAL. 

K/qua-t0/ri-al,a, [Fr. equatorial.] Pertaining to 

_the equator; as, equatorial climates, 

E/qua-t0/ri-al (89), n. (Astron.) An instrument 
consisting of a telescope so mounted as to have two 
axes of motion at right angles to each other, one of 
them parallel to the axis of the earth, and each car- 
rying a graduated circle, the one for measuring 
declination, and the other right ascension, or the 
hour angle, so that the telescope may be directed, 
even in the day-time, to any star or other object 
whose right ascension and declination are known. 
The motion in right ascension is sometimes com- 
municated by clock-work, so as to keep the object 
constantly in the field of the telescope ; — called also 
an equatorial telescope. 

Qa" The term equatorial, or equatorial instrument, is 
sometimes applied to any astronomical instrument which 
has its principal axis of rotation parallel to the axis of 

_the earth. 

Ki/qua-t0/ri-al-ly, adv. So as to have motion or 
direction parallel to the equator, 

K-quér/ry (Synop., §130),”. [Fr. écurie, O. Fr. 

Eq/ue-ry escurie, escuyrie, a stable for horses. 
See Ecuriz£. ] 

1. A large stable or lodge for horses, Johnson. 

2. An officer of nobles or princes, charged with 
the care and management of their horses, 

E-qués/tri-an, a. [Lat. equestris, equester, from 
eques, horseman, from equus, horse; Fr. équestre, 
It. eqguestre. 

1. Pertaining to horses or their management, and 
the art of riding; as, equestrian matters, 

2. Riding on horseback habitually, ‘A certain 
equestrian order of ladies,” Steele. 

3. Representing a person on horseback; as, an 
equestrian statue. 

4. Performed by one who is riding on horseback ; 
as, equestrian feats, or games. 

5. Belonging to Roman equites or knights, or to 
their order. Kennet. 

E-qués/tri-an,”. Aman who rides on horseback; 
a horseman; a rider. 

BE-qués/tri-an-ism, 7. Performance on horseback; 
horsemanship; as, skilled in equestrianism; feats 
of equestrianism. 

E-qués/tri-énne’, n. A female who rides on horse- 

_back; a female skilled in equestrianism. 

E/ qui-in/gled, a, Haying equal angles; equian- 

_gular. [Obs.]} Boyle, 

E/qui-an/gu-lar (-ing/gu-lar), a. [See EQquancu- 
LAR.] Consisting of, or having, equal angles, as a 

_square, an equilateral triangle, &c. 

E/qui-bal/ance, n. [Lat. equus, equal, and bal- 

_ance, q. v.] Equal weight; equiponderance. 

E/qui-bal/ange, v.t. (imp. & p. p. EQUIBALANCED 
(-bil/anst); p. pr. & vb. N. EQUIBALANCING.] Tobe 
of equal weight with something; to counterpoise or 

_ counterbalance; to equiponderate. 

E/qui-ery’ral,a. ([Lat. equicrurius, from equus, 
equal, and crus, cruris, leg; It. equicrure.] Having 
legs of equal length; isosceles; as, an equicrural 

_triangle. [0bs.] 

E/qui-erure’,a. Equicrural. [0bs.] Digby. 

E/qui-dif/fer-ent, a. [Fr. équidifférent, from Lat. 


@quus, equal, and differens, Fr. différent. Sce 
DIFFERENT.] Having equal differences; arith- 
_metically proportional. 


E/qui-dis/tang¢e, n. [It, eqguidistanza, See infra. 
Equal distance. Bp. Hall. 
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E/qut-dis/tant, a. [Fr. & Pr. équidistant, It. 
equidistante, Lat. equidistans, from e@quus, equal, 
and distans, distant, q. v.] Being at an equal dis- 

_tance from the same point or thing. 

E/qui-dis/tant-ly, adv. At the same or an equal 

_ distance. Browne. 

E/qui-form, a. [Fr. équiforme, Lat. equiformis, 
from @quus, equal, and forma, form.] Having the 


_same form, Humble. 
E/qui-form/i-ty,n. [See supra.] Uniform equal- 
_ity; uniformity. : Browne. 
Ke/qui-lat/er-al, a. [Fr. équilatéral, 

Lat. equilateralis, fr. equus, equal, 

and latus, lateris, side.] Having all 

the sides equal; as, an equilateral 

triangle. 

Equilateral hyperbola, one whose 
axes are equal.— Lqutlateral shell ‘i 
(Conch.), one in which a transverse Pie 


line drawn through the apex of the 
umbo bisects the valve, or divides it into two equal and 
_ Symmetrical parts. 
H/qui-lat/er-al, n. <A side exactly corresponding, 
_ or equal, to others, or a figure of equal sides. Herbert. 
K/qui-li/brate,v.t. [imp. & p. p. EQUILIBRATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. corel [It. equilibrare, 
Lat. equilibrare, equilibratum, from e@quus, equal 
and librare, to weigh, to poise, from libra, balance. 
To balance equally two scales, sides, or ends; to 
keep even with equal weight on each side; to keep 
in equipoise. 
__ The bodies of fishes are equilibrated with water. Arbuthnot. 
K/qui-li-bra/tion, n. [It. equilibrazione.] The 
act of keeping the balance even, or the state of being 
equally balanced; equipoise. ‘‘ Perturbing the equt- 
_librations of either hemisphere.” Browne. 
Sas a. [From equilibrium.] Equally 
_ poised. 
K/qui-lib/ri-otis-ly, adv. In equal poise. 
E-quil/i-brist, n. One who balances himself in 
unnatural positions and hazardous moyements; a 
balancer. 

The case of the equilibrist and rope-dancer . . . is partic- 

_ ularly favorable to this explanation. D. Stewart. 

Y/qui-lib/ri-ty, n. [Lat. equilibritas, from equili- 
bris, equipoised, from e@quus, equal, and libra, bal- 
ance.] The state of being equally balanced; equal 
balance on both sides; equilibrium ; as, the theory of 

_ equilibrity. Gregory. 

E/qui-lib/ri-tim, n.; Lat. pl. E-QUI-LIB/RL-A; 
Eng. pl. E-QUI-LIB/RI-UMs. [Lat. equilibrium, from 
aquilibris ; It, & Sp. eqguilibrio, Fr. équilibre. See 
supra.) 

1. Equality of weight or force ; a state of rest 
produced by the mutual counteraction of two or 
more forces. 

2. A just poise or balance in respect to an object, 
so that it remains firm; as, to preserve the equwilib- 
rium of the body, 

Health consists in the equilibrium between those two powers. 
Arbuthnot. 
3. Equal balancing of the mind between motives 
or reasons, with consequent indecision and doubt. 
_ Anequilibrio (Lat.],in a state of equilibrium. 
K/qui-mitl’ti-ple, a. [Fr. équimultiple, It. equi- 
moltiplice, from Lat. equus, equal, and multiplex, 
manifold, multiplicare, to multiply. See MuLri- 
_PLE.] Multiplied by the same number or quantity. 
E/qui-miul/ti-ple, n. (Arith. & Geom.) A prod- 
uct arising from the multiplication of two or 
more primitive quantities by the same number or 
quantity. Thus, seven times 2, or 14, and seven 
times 4, or 28, are equimultiples of 2 and 4. 
E-qui/nal, )a. [Fr. équin, It. equino, Lat. equinus, 
Ky/quine, from eguus, horse.] Pertaining to, 
or resembling, a horse. 

The shoulders, body, thighs, and mane are equine ; the head 

_ completely bovine. Barrow. 

E/qui-né¢/es-sa-ry, a. ([Lat. e@quus, equal, and 
necessarius, necessary, q.V.] Necessary or needful 
in the same degree. [fare, Hudibras. 

Ei-quin’i-d,n. (Lat. equinus.] (Med.) Glanders; 
a dangerous contagious disease of horses, com- 

_municable toman. See GLANDERS. 

E/qui-nde’tial, a. [Fr. équinozial, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
equinoccial, It. equinoziale, Lat. equinoctialis, from 
@quinoctium, equinox, q. Vv. 

1. Pertaining to the equinoxes; designating an 
equal length of day and night; as, the eqwinoctial 
line. 

2. Pertaining to the regions or climate of the 
equinoctial line or equator; in or near that line; 
as, equinoctial heat; an equinoctial sun; equinoc- 
tial wind. 

3. Pertaining to the time when the sun enters the 


- equinoctial points; as, an egwinoctial gale or storm, 


that is, one happening at or near the equinox, in any 
part of the world. 

Equinoctial colure (Astron.), the meridian passing 
through the equinoctial points. — Eqguinoctial_slower's, 
flowers that open at a regular, stated hour. — Lquinoc- 
tial points (Astron.), the two points where the celestial 
equator and ecliptic intersect each other; the one be- 
ing in the first point of Aries, the other in the first 

_ point of Libra. 

E/qui-mde/tial, n. [For equinoctial line.) (As- 
tron.) The celestial equator; — so called because 
when the sun is on it, the nights and days are of 
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EQUINOCTIALLY 


equal length in all parts of the world. See Equa- 
TOR. 
E/qui-nde/tial-ly, adv. In the direction of the 
_ equinox. 


E/qui-n6x, x. [Fr. équinoxe, Sp. equinoccio, It. 
equinozio, Lat. @quinoctium, from equus, equal, 
and now, night. ] 

1. The precise time when the sun enters one of 
the equinoctial points. 

2. Equinoctial wind or storm. [Rare.] Dryden. 

Autumnal equinox, the time when the sun enters the 
first point of Libra, being about the 23d of September. — 
Vernal equinox, the time when the sun enters the first 
point of Aries, being about the 21st of March. 


E/qui-nti//mer-ant, a. [Lat. @quus, equal, and 
numerans, p. pr. of numerare, to count, number, 

Haying or consisting of the same number. 

: Arbuthnot. 

E-quip’,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. EQUIPPED (e-kwipt’); 
p. pr. & vb. nN. EQUIPPING.]| [Fr. éguiper, to supply, 
fit out; Sp. eqguipar, O. Fr. esguiper, to equip a ship ; 
Sp. esquipar, esquifar, from Fr. esquif; Sp. & Pg. 
esquife, boat, from O. H. Ger. skif; Goth., A-S., 
& Icel. skip, scip, ship; Icel. skipa, to arrange. ] 

1. To furnish for service, or against a need or 
exigency; to fit out; to supply with whatever is 
necessary to efficient action in any way; to provide 
with arms or an armament, stores, munitions,rigging, 
and the like; — said especially of sbips or of troops. 

Then, well equipped, a rapid bark prepared. Hoole. 

2. To dress up; to adorn; array; decorate. 

The country are led astray in following the town, and 


equipped in a ridiculous habit, when they fancy themselves 
in the height of the mode. Addison. 


Eq/ui-page (k/wi-pej, 45), n. [Fr. éqguipage, from 
équiper, Sp. equipuge, It. equipaggio. See supra.] 
1. Furniture; fitting out; especially, the furniture 
and supplies of a vessel, fitting her for a voyage or 
for warlike purposes, or the furniture of an army, a 
body of troops, or a single soldier, including what- 
ever is necessary for efficient service; equipment. 
* All this eguipage of accessaries.” De Quincey. 
Did their exercises on horseback with noble equipage. Evelyn. 


2. Ornamental furniture; accouterments; habili- 
ments. 
First strip off all her eqguipage of Pride. Pope. 

3. Attendance, retinue, as persons, horses, car- 

_Tiages, &c.; as, the equipage of a prince. 
KEq/ui-paged (¢k/wi-pejd, 45), a. Furnished with 
equipage, attendance, dress, or carriage and horses. 
Well dressed, well bred, 
Well equipaged, is ticket good enough. Cowper. 
K/qui-par’/a-ble, a. Capable of being compared; 
comparable. [Very rare.] 
E-quip/a-rate,v.t. Tocompare. [Rare. 
E-quip/e-dal, a. [Lat. @qguus, equal, and pes, pe- 
dis, foot.] Equal-footed; in zodlogy, haying the 
_pairs of feet equal. Dana. 
Ih/qui-pén/den-cy, n. [Lat. @quus, equal, and 
pendens, p. pr. of pendere, to hang. See PENDEN- 
cy.] The act of hanging in equipoise; a being not 
_inclined or determined either way. South. 
K/qui-pén/sate,v.t. [Lat. eqwus, equal, and pen- 
sare, pensatum, to weigh.] To weigh equally; to 
esteem alike. [Obs.] 
E-quip’/ment, ». [Fr. égwipement. See Equir.] 

1. The act of equipping, or state of being equipped, 
as for a voyage or expedition. 

2. Any thing that is used in equipping; furniture ; 
habiliments; warlike apparatus; necessaries for an 
expedition or for a voyage; equipage; as, the equip- 
ments of a ship or an army. 

‘3. (Civil Engin.) The necessary adjuncts of a 

_railway, as cars, locomotives, 

ii/qui-poise,n. [Lat. @quus, equal, and Eng. poise, 
q. v.; Lat. @quipondium.] Equality of weight or 
force; hence, equilibrium; a state in which the 
two ends or sides of a thing are balanced; hence, 
equal; —said of moral, political, or social interests 
or forces. 

The means of preserving the equipoise and the tranquillity 
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of the commonwealth. Burke. 
i Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires. Longfellow. 


b/qui-poViencge, ie: [Fr. équipollence, It. equi- 

e/qui-poVien-cy, pollenza, Sp. equipolencia, 
from Lat. @quipollens. See infra.]} 

1. Equality of power, force, signification, or ap- 

plication. — Boyle. 

yp 2. (Logic.) An equivalence between two or more 
_ propositions, 

_b’qui-poVlent, a. [Fr. équipollent, Pr. equipollen, 
equipollent, It. equipollente, Sp. equipolente, Lat. 
e@quipollens, from eqwus, equal, and pollens, strong, 
pomerral, p. pr. of pollere, to be strong, powerful, 
able. 

1. Having equal power or force; equivalent. Bacon. 
a (Logic.) Having equivalent signification and 
~_reach. 
H/qui-poVlent-ly, adv. With equal power. 
EY’ qui-pon/der-an¢ge, )n. [Fr. équipondérance, 
E’/qui-p6on/der-an-¢y, § It. equiponderanza. See 
infra. Cf. PONDERANCE.] Equality of weight; 
_ equipoise. 
E/qui-pon/der-ant, a. [Fr. équipondérant, Sp. & 
It. equiponderante. See infra Haying the same 
weight. Locke. 
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E/qui-pin/der-ate, v.i. [It. eqguiponderare, Sp. 
equiponderar, from Lat. @quus, equal, and ponde- 
rare, to weigh. See PONDERATE.] To be equal in 

_ weight; to weigh as much as another thing. Wilkins. 

E/qui-p6n’der-ate, v. t To weigh against; to 
counterbalance, 

More than equiponderated the declension in that direction. 

ae De Quincey. 

K/qui-pén/der-otis, a. [Lat. @quus, equal, and 

_pondus, weight.) Having equal weight. Bailey. 

KY qui-pon/di-otts, a. [Lat. equipondium, an equal 
weight, from @quus, equal, and pondus, weight. ] 
Having equal weight on both sides; equiponderant. 


_[Obs.] Glanville. 
HY qui-rad/i-eal, a. [Lat. e@quus, equal, and radiz, 

radicis, root. See RApIcAL.] Equally radical. 
_[ Rare. Coleridge. 


Ii’qui-ro/tal, a. ([Lat. e@quus, equal, and rota, 

_Wwheel.] Having wheels of the same size or diameter. 

E/qui-se-ta/ceotts, a. (Bot.) Belonging to the fam- 

_ily of the Equisetwm, or horse-tail plant, 

i’ qui-sét/i-f6rm, a. [Lat. eqgwisetum, q. v., and 
Jorma, form.] (Bot.) Having the form of the Hqui- 

_setum, : Craig. 

ig/wi-sé/tum, n.; pl. EQ UI-SE'TA, [Lat., from 
equus, horse, and seta, a thick, stiff hair, bristle.] 
(Bot.) A genus of leafiess plants, with hollow 
stems, containing much silicious matter, called 
horse-tail, in allusion to the fine branches of the 
species #. hyemale, known as the Dutch rush, or 
scouring rush, which is much used for scouring and 
polishing wood and metals. Loudon. 

E-quis/o-nang¢e,n. [Fr. éguisonnance, from Lat, 
@quus, equal, and sonans, p. pr. of sonare, to 
sound, ] pe An equal sounding ; the conso- 
nance of the octave and double octave. Busby. 

E-quis/o-nant, a. Sounding equally. 

Kiq/ui-ta-ble (ék/wi-ta-bl), a. [Fr. equitable, from 
équité. See Equity.) 

1. Possessing or exhibiting equity; marked by a 
due consideration for what is fair, unbiased, or im- 
partial; as, an equitable decision; an equitable dis- 
tribution of an estate; an equitable judge. 

2. Pertaining to the tribunal or the rule of equity ; 
tried or determined in a court of equity; as, the 
equitable jurisdiction of a court. 

Syn.—Just; fair; reasonable; right; honest; impar- 
tial; candid; upright. 

Eq/ui-ta-ble-ness, 7. The quality of being equi- 
table, just, or impartial; as, the eqwitableness of a 
judge; the eqwitableness of a decision, or distribu- 

_ tion of property. 

Eiq/ui-ta-bly, adv. In an equitable manner; just- 
ly; impartially; as, the laws should be equitably 

_ administered. 

Ka/ui-tan-¢y (tk/wi-tan-sy), 2. Horsemanship. 

I qui-tan-gén/tial, a. [Lat.e@quus,equal,and Eng. 
tangential, q.v.] (Geom.) Having the tangent equal 

_ to aconstant line ; — said of a certain curve. Hutton. 

Kq/ui-tant (¢k/wi-tant), a. [Lat. 
equitans, p. pr. of equitare, to 
ride, from eques, horseman, from 
equus, pore 

1. Mounted on, or sitting upon, 
a horse; riding on horseback. 

2. (Bot.) Overlapping each oth- 
er; — said of leaves whose bases 
or edges alternately overlap each 
other; as, the equitant leaves of 

_ the iris. Loudon. 

Kq/ui-ta/tion, n. [Lat. equitatio, 
from equitare ; Fr. équitation, Sp. 
equitacion, It. equitazione.] A riding, or the act of 
riding, on horseback; horsemanship. 

r The pretender to equitation mounted. W. Irving. 

K/qui-tém/po-ra/ne-otts, a. Taking place or ex- 
isting at the same time; contemporaneous; contem- 

_porary. [Obs. Boyle. 

Kiq/ui-ty (¢k/wi-ty), n. [Fr. équité, Pr. eqwitat, It. 
equita, Sp. equidad, Pg. equidade, Lat. equitas, 
from @quus, even, equal. |] 

1. Justice; impartiality; the giving, or desiring 
to give, to each man his due, according to reason, 
and the law of God to man;— distinguished from 
justice in requiring a more perfect standard than 
any positive enactment or custom; the quality of 
being equal-handed or just; even-handed action. 

Christianity secures both the private interests of men and 
the public peace, enforcing all justice and equity. Tillotson. 

2. (Law.) An equitable claim. 


I consider the wife’s equity to be too well settled to be cee 
Kent. 


3. A system of jurisprudence administered in 
courts of equity, supplemental to law, properly so 
called, and complemental of it, —the object of which 
is to supply the deficiencies of the courts of law, 
and render the administration of justice more com- 
plete, by affording relief where the courts of law, in 
consequence of imperfections in their machinery, or 
of their too rigid adherence to peculiar forms, are 
incompetent to give it, or to give it with effect, 
whereby certain classes of rights become excluded 
from the benefit of their protection. 

Blackstone. Wharton. Brande. 

Equity had been gradually shaping itself into a refined sci- 


ence which no human faculties could master without long and 
intense application. Macaulay. 


Equity of redemption (Law,), the advantage, allowed 
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to a mortgageor, of a certain or reasonable time to redeem 
lands mortgaged, after they have been forfeited at law by 
the non-payment of the sum of money due on the mort- 
gage at the appointed time. Blackstone. 

Syn.—Justice ; impartiality ; rectitude ; fairness; 
honesty; uprightness. See JusTICcE. 

E-quiv’/a-len¢ge, )n. [Fr. équivalence, Sp. equiva- 

B-quivis len oy, §_ lencia, It. equivalenza, L, Lat. 
aquivalentia, from Lat. equivalens.] 

1. The condition of being equivalent or equal; 
equality of value, signification, or force; as, to give 
an equivalence of money for goods. 

2. Equal power or force. 

E-quiv’a-len¢e,v.t. [imp.& p. p. EQUIVALENCED 
(e-kwiv/a-lenst); p. pr. & vb. 2. EQUIVALENCING. | 
To be equal to. [Obs.] Browne. 

E-quiv’a-lent, a. [Fr. équivalent, Pr. equivalent, 
Sp., Pg., & It. equivalente, Lat. e@quivalens, p. pr. 
of @quivalere, to have equal power, from @quus, 
ere valere, to be strong, to be worth or of 
value. 

1. Equal in value, worth, force, power, effect, im- 
port, and the like; alike in significance and value; 
interchangeable. 

For now to serve and to minister, servile and ministerial are 
terms equivalent. South. 

2. (Geom.) Equalin dimensions, but not super- 
posable; as, equivalent magnitudes. 

3. (Geol.) Contemporaneous in origin; as, the 
equivalent strata of different countries. Dana. 

E-quiv/a-lent,. 1. That which is equal in value, 
weight, dignity, or force; as, to offer an equivalent 
for damage done. Rogers. 

2. (Chem.) The atomic weight of a substance, or 
a number which expresses the proportion by weight 
in which it combines with other substances. Thus, 
oxygen and hydrogen combine in the proportions 
of 1 to 8 to form water, and taking 1 as the equiva- 
lent of hydrogen, 8 is the eguivalent of oxygen. 

E-quiv/a-lent-ly, adv. In an equal manner. 

E’/qui-valve, a. [Fr. équivalve, from Lat. @quus, 
equal, and valva, valve.] (Conch.) Having the 
valves equal in size and form ;—said of certain bi- 

_ valve shells. 

E/qui-valve, n. (Conch.) A bivalve in which the 

_ valves are of equal size and form. 

Ke/qui-valved, a. (Conch.) Having the valves 
equal, as some bivalve shells. Dana. 

E-quiv/o-ea-cy, n. Equivocalness. [Obs.] Browne. 

E-quiv’o-eal, a. [It. eqguivocale and equivoco, Sp. 
& Pg. equivoco, Pr. equivoc, Fr. équivoque, Lat. 
aquivocus, from @quus, equal, and vow, vocis, word. ]} 

1. Having different significations equally appro- 
priate or plausible; capable of double interpreta- 
tion; ambiguous; uncertain; as, egwivocal words. 

For the beauties of Shakespeare are not of so dim or equiv- 
ocal a nature as to be visible only to learned eyes. Jeffrey. 

2. Capable of being ascribed to different motives, 
or of signifying opposite feelings, purposes, or char- 
acters; as, his actions or words are equivocal. 
“ Hquivocal repentances.” Milton. 

3. Uncertain as an indication or sign; dubious; 
doubtful. ‘‘ How equivocal a test.” Burke. 

Equivocal chord (Mus.), a chord whose intervals, being 
all minor thirds, do not clearly indicate its fundamental 
tone or root; the chord of the diminished seventh. — 
Equivocal generation, the supposed production of ani- 
mals without the intercourse of the sexes, and of plants 
without seed. This doctrine is now exploded. 

Syn.— Ambiguous; doubtful; uncertain; indetermi- 
nate.— EQUIVOCAL, AMBIGUOUS. We call an expres- 
sion ambiguous when it has one general meaning, and 
yet contains certain words which may be taken a two 
different senses; or certain clauses which can be so con- 
nected with other clauses as to divide the mind be- 
tween different views of part of the meaning intended. 
We call an expression equivocal when, taken as a whole, 
it conveys a given thought with perfect clearness and 
propriety, and also another thought with equal propriety 
and clearness. Such were the responses often given by 
the Delphic oracle; as that to Croesus when consulting 
about a war with Persia: ‘‘ If you cross the Halys, you 
will destroy a great empire.’’ This he applied to the Per- 
sian empire, which lay beyond that river, and, having 
crossed, destroyed his own empire in the conflict. What 
is ambiguous is a mere blunder of language; what is 
equivocal is usually intended to deceive, though it may 
occur at times from mere inadvertence. Hgwwivocation, 
however, is applied only to cases where there is a design 
to deceive. 

E-quiv/o-eal,n. A word or term of doubtful mean- 
ing, or capable of different meanings; an ambiguous 
term, or one of double meaning; an equivoque. 
[ Obs.] Dennis. 

E-quiv’/o-eal-ly, adv. In an equivocal manner, 
signification, or origin; ambiguously. 

E-quiv/o-eal-ness, n. A state of being equivocal ; 
ambiguity ; double meaning. 

E-quiv’o-eate, v.i. [imp. & 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. EQUIVOCATING.] [It. eguivocare, Sp. 
equivocar, Fr. éauivoquer, lL. Lat. aequivocare, 
@quivocatum, from Lat. equivocus. See supra.| To 
use words of equivocal or doubtful signification ; to 
express one’s opinions in terms which admit of dif- 
ferent senses; to use ambiguous expressions with a 
view to mislead; as, to eqwivocate is the work of 
duplicity. 

Syn.—To prevaricate; evade; shuffle. Sce PReyAR- 
ICATE. 

E-quiv/o-ea/tion, n. [Pr. equivocatio, Sp. equivo- 
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cacion, It. equivocazione.] Ambiguity of speech; 
the use of words or expressions that are susceptible 
of a double signification, with a view to mislead; 
as, to be guilty of eqguivocation. 
There being no room for equivocations, there is no need of 
distinctions. Locke. 
Syn.—Prevarication; shuffling; evasion; quibbling. 

E-quiv/o-ea/tor, n. One who equivocates ; one 
5 uses language which is ambiguous; one who 
uses mental reservation ; a prevaricator ; a quibbler. 

E-quiv/o-ea-to-ry, a. Indicating, or characterized 
by, equivocation. 

Fiq/ui-voque,)n. [Fr. équivoque. 

Eiq/ui-voke, CAL. ] 

1. An ambiguous term; a word susceptible of dif- 
ferent significations. 

The equivoque between faith and intellectual satisfaction or 
insight. Coleridge. 

2. Equivocation; double meaning. B. Jonson. 

E-quiv’o-rotts, a. [Lat. equus, horse, and vorare, 
to eat greedily.] Feeding or subsisting on horse- 
flesh; as, eqguivorous Tartars. 

EE! quus (é/kwus), n. [Lat., horse.] (Zo0l.) A ge- 
nus of quadrupeds, in Cuvier’s system, including 
the horse and similar animals with solid or undi- 
vided hoofs, as the ass, zebra, and quagga. 

Er. The termination of many English words, and the 
Teutonic form of the Latin ov. It denotes an agent, 
and was originally of the masculine gender, but is 
now applied to men or things indifferently; as in 
hater, farmer, heater, grater. At the end of names 
of places, er signifies a man of the place: Londoner 
is the same as London man. 

Fra (89), n.; pl. E/RAs. [It. & Sp. era, Fr. ére, Late 
Lat. gra, Isidor, 5, 36. Originally, probably of O. Sp. 
or Iberian origin, for in Basque era signifies time.] 

1, A fixed point of time, from which a series of 
years is reckoned; as, the Christian era. 

2. A succession of years proceeding from a fixed 
point, or comprehended between two fixed points; 
a dispensation; as, the eva of the Seleucides ended 
with the reign of Antiochus. 

Syn.—Epoch; time; date; period; age. See Erocn. 

E-ra/di-ate, v.i. [imp.& p.p. ERADIATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ERADIATING.] [Lat. e, out, and radius, 
ray, beam, radiure, radiatum, to beam.) To shoot 
forth, as rays of light; to beam. enry More. 

E-ra/di-a/tion, n. The act of eradiating; emission 
of light or splendor. Hale, 

E-rid/i-ea-ble, a, Capable of being eradicated. 

E-rad/i-eate, v. t. 
pr. & vb. n. ERADICATING.] [Lat. eradicare, eradi- 
catum, from e, out, and radix, root; It. eradicare, 
Pr. & Sp. eradicar.] 

1. To pull up by the roots ; to destroy at the 
roots; to extirpate; to root out. 

An oak tree eradicated, thatis, torn up by the roots. W. Scott. 

2. To put an end to; to destroy thoroughly; to 
get rid of completely; as, to eradicate diseases, or 
errors. 

This, though now an old and inveterate evil, might be erad- 
tcated by vigorous treatment. Southey. 

Syn.—To extirpate; root out; exterminate; destroy. 


E-rad/i-ea/tion, n. [Lat. eradicatio, Fr. éradica- 
tion, Pr. eradicacio, Sp. eradicacion. } 

1, The act of plucking up by the roots; extirpa- 
tion; excision; total destruction. 
2. The state of being plucked up by the roots. 

E-riid/i-ea-tive, a. [It. & Sp. eradicativo, Fr. éradi- 
catif.| Tending or serving to eradicate; curing or 
destroying thoroughly. 

E-vad/i-ea-tive, n. (Med.) A medicine that effects 

a radical cure. Whitlock. 

Eir/a-gros'tis, n. [Perhaps from Gr. épa, earth, 
and aypworts, kind of grass, in allusion to the pro- 
cumbent habit of some of the species.] (Bot.) A 
genus of grasses, including several different species ; 
live-grass. 

E-ran'the-mitm,n. [Gy. jo, spring, and dvSnua, 
a blooming, from dySetv, to bloom.] (Bot.) A ge- 
nus of acanthaceous plants, producing beautiful 
purple flowers. 

E-ran’this,n. (Gr. jo, spring, and dySos, flower. ] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, including the winter-aco- 
nite (ZH. hyemalis), a smali, stemless, herbaceous 
plant, producing pale yellow flowers, found in some 
parts of Europe. 

E-rase’,v.t. (imp. &p. p. ERASED (e-rast’); p. pr. 
& vb. n. ERASING.] [Lat. eradere, erasum, from e, 
out, and radere, rasum, to scrape, scratch, shave, 
Fr. raser, It. radere, Sp. raer.] 

1. To rub or scrape out, as letters or characters 
written, engraved, or painted; to efface; as, to erase 
a word or a name. 

2. To obliterate; to expunge; to blot out; as 
ideas in the mind or memor 

E-riised’ (e-rast’), p.a. 1. 
obliterated; effaced. 

2. (Her.) Torn off, leaving jag- 
ged and uneven edges. Barrington. 

E-rase/ment, . The act of eras- 
ing; a rubbing out; expunction; 
obliteration ; destruction. Johnson. 

E-ras/er, n. One who, or that 
which, erases; hence, a sharp in- 
strument used to erase writings,&c. 

E-riis/i-ble, a. Capable of being erased. 


See Equivo- 


Rabbed or scraped out; 
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E-ra/sion (e-ra/zhun), n. [From erase, q. v.] The 
act of erasing; a rubbing out; obliteration. 
K-ras/tian Corea TAD n. (Kecl. Hist.) One of a 
party in the English and Scotch churches, who pro- 
fessed to follow the principles of Thomas Erastus, a 
learned German physician, and maintained that the 
church is a mere creature of the state, dependent 
upon it for its existence and for its authority. 
J. Murdock. 
E-ras/tian-igm (-rist/yan-),. (Hccl. Hist.) The 
principles of the Erastians. 
E-ras/tire (e-ra/zhyr), n. [From erase, q. v.] 
act of erasing; a scratching out; obliteration. 
ivfa-to, n. (Gr. ’Epara, from 
Epacda, to love.] (Myth.) One 
of the Muses, who presided over 
lyric, and especially amatory, 
poetry. She is represented as 
crowned with roses and myrtles, 
~ 2nd holding a lyre in her hand. 
Kyr’/bi-tim, n. [Lrbium, terbium, 
and yttrium, were named by Mo- 
sander from Ytterby, near Stock- 
holm, in Sweden, where the min- 
eral gadinolite, which contains 
those substances, is found. ] (Min.) 
A metal found in ores of yttrium. 
Dana, 
Bre (Ar), adv. [A-S. @r, O. Sax., 
O. Fries., & O. H. Ger. ér, N. H. ks 
Ger. cher, D. eer, Icel. @r, Goth, Erato (from an an- 
air.) Before; sooner than. cient statue). 


Ere sails were spread new oceans to explore. Dryden. 

The nobleman saith unto him, Sir, come down ere my child 

die. John iv. 49. 
Bre (Ar), prep. Before in respect to time. 

Our fruitful Nile 

Flowed eve the wonted season. Dryden. 

Er’e-btis, n. [Lat. Erebus, Gr. "EpeBos, allied to 

Heb. ereb, evening, the decline of the sun, whence 

darkness, blackness.] (Myth.) The region of the 

dead; a deep and gloomy place; hell. 


The 





To the infernal deep, with Hrebus and vile tortures. Shak. 
As when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder and the chains of Hrebus. Milton. 


E-réet’, a. 
tum. ] 
1. Upright, or in a perpendicular posture; not in- 
clined or bent; as, to stand erect. 
2. Directed upward; raised; uplifted. 
His piercing eyes erect pyness to view 
Superior worlds, and look all nature through. Pope. 
3. Not bowed over, thrown down, or lax and 
yielding; firmly established; bold; unshaken; in- 
tellectually active and attentive. ‘‘ Vigilant and 


(Lat. erectus, p. p. of erigere, erec- 


erect attention of mind.” Hooker. 
Let no vain fear thy generous ardor tame, 
But stand erect. Granville. 


Among the Greek colonies and churches of Asia, Philadel- 
phia is still erect —a column in a scene of ruins. Gibbon. 
4. (Bot.) Having an upward or perpendicular 
position, as regards the base or stem}; as, an erect 
stem, leaf, or aperture. Martyn. 
E-véet/, v.t. [imp.& p.p. ERECTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ERECTING.] [Lat. erigere, erectum, from e, out, 
and regere, rectum, to lead straight; It. erigere, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. erigir, Fr. ériger.] 

1. To raise and place in an upright or perpendic- 
ular position; to set upright; to lift up; to raise; 
as, to erect a pole or flag-staff. 

2. To raise, as a building; to set up; to build; 
as, to erect a house or a fort. 

3. To give loftiness, exaltation, or high tone to; 
to set on high; to exalt. 

That didst his state above his hopes erect. Daniel. 

4. To give animation or encouragement to; to 
cheer. 

It raiseth the drooping spirit, erecting it to a loving com- 
plaisance. Barrow. 

5. To set up as an assertion or consequence from 
premises or the like, ‘‘Malebranche erects this 
proposition.” Locke. 

6. To set up or establish anew; to found; to 
form; to make; to institute. ‘‘To erect_a new 
commonwealth.” \ Hooker. 


Syn.—To set up; raise; elevate; construct; bulld; 
institute; establish; found. 
E-véet/, v.i. To take an upright position; to rise. 
By wet, stalks do erect. Bacon. 
E-réet/a-ble, a. Capable of being erected; as, an 
erectable feather. ’ Mountagu. 
E-réet/er, n. One who, or that which, erects; one 
who raises or builds. ‘ ; 
E-réet/ile, a. [Fr. érectile.] Capable of being 
erected; susceptible of being erected or dilated. 
Erectile tissue (Anat.), a tissue formed of arteries 
and veins intermixed with nervous filaments, and capa- 
ble of dilatation. It is found in the lips, nipples, penis, 
&c. Dunglison. 
E’ree-til/i-ty, n. Capability of being erected; the 
quality of being erectile. | i , 
E-rée/tion, n. [Lat. erectio, Fr. rection, Sp. erec- 
cion, It. erezione.] sey : 
1. The act of erecting, or raising upright ; the act 
of constructing, as a wallor building; the act of 
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founding or establishing, as a commonwealth or an 
office; also, the act of rousing to excitement or 
courage. 

2. The state of being erected, lifted up, built, es- 
tablished, or founded; exaltation of the feelings or 
purposes. 

Her peerless height my mind to high erection draws up. 

Sidney. 

3. Any thing erected; a building of any kind, 

E-réet/ive, a. Setting upright; raising. 

E-réet/ly, adv. In an erect manner or posture. 

E-réet/ness, mn. Uprightness of posture or form. 

E-réet/o-pa/tent, a. 1. (Bot.) Having a position 
intermediate between erect and spreading. 

2. (Lntom.) Having the primary wings erect, and 
the secondary horizontal ; — said of certain insects. 

E-réet/or,n. One who, or that which, erects;— 
geverialy, a muscle that causes the erection of any 
part. 

Bre-ldng’ (21), adv. Before the lapse of a long 
time; soon; before long. 

Aman, ... following the stag, erelong slew him. Spenser. 
The world, erelong, a world of tears must weep. Milton. 

Eir/e-md-equw'sis,n. [Gr. épijpos, alone, and kaiors, 
burning, from xatew, to burn.] A gradual oxydation 
from exposure to air and moisture, as in the slow 
decay of wood. 

Eixr’e-mit-age, n. [Obs.] See HERMITAGE. 
xr/e-mite,n. [See Hermir.] One who lives in a 
wilderness, or in retirement; a hermit; an ascetic; 
an anchoret. [ Obs. or poet.] 


Thou art my heaven, and I thy eremite. Keats. 
Br/e-mit/ie-al, a. Pertaining to an eremite, or his 
life; lonely; hermitical; as, an eremitical life in the 
woods, Fuller. 
Er’e-mit-ism, n. State of a hermit; a living in se- 
clusion from social life. 
kire-now/, adv. Before this time. [Obs.] Dryden. 
K/rep-ta’tion, n. [Lat. ereptare, v. intens. of ere- 
pere, to creep out, from e, out, and repere, to creep. } 
A creeping forth. [Obs.] Bailey. 
BE-rép/tion (e-rép/shun), n. [Lat. ereptio, from 
eripere, to take or snatch away, from e, out, and 
rapere, to snatch.] A taking or snatching away by 
force. [Obs.] Cockeram. 
dx/e-thism, n. [Fr. ercthisme, Gr. épeStopés, irri- 
tation, from épeSifery, to stir, rouse, from épéSeur, to 
stir.] (Med.) A morbid degree of excitement or 
irritation in an organ. Hoblyn. 
in/e-this/tie, a. [Gr. égoeScorikds, irritating. See 
supra.| Relating to erethism. 
vre-while’, ) adv. Some time ago; alittle while 
Bre-whiles’,§ before. [0bs.] 


Iam as fair now as I was erewhile. Shak. 


Birf, n.; pl. ER/VEN. [D.] A garden plot, usually 


containing about half an acre of land. [Cape 
Colony. ] 
Byr’gat, v.i. [Lat ergo. See infra.] To draw con- 
~¢clusions. [Obs.] Hewyt. 


Hr’ga-td, n. ([Lat., from Gr, épyadrns, windlass. ] 
A capstan; a windlass. 

rl zo, adv. [Lat.] Therefore; consequently. 

Kr/got (14), n._ [Fr. ergot, argot, spur, a disease of 
cereal grasses. | 

1. A parasitic fungus, having a spur-like form, of 
narcotic and poisonous qualities, found in some 
grains, especially rye;—called also spurred rye. It 
is sometimes used as a means of hastening child- 
birth. Dunglison. 

2. (Far.) A stub, like a piece of soft horn, about 
the bigness of a chestnut, situated behind and below 
the pastern-joint. 
x/got-ine, n. (Chem.) A narcotic poison obtained 
from ergot. 
r/go-tigsm, n. [Fr. ergotisme, from Lat. ergo. See 
ErGo.] A logical inference; a conclusion; a de- 

~duction. [Obs.] Browne. 

Er’got-ism, n. [From ergot, q. v.] 

. The poisonous effect of ergot, as eaten in bread 
made from spurred rye. 
_ 2. The spur of rye; ergot. 

Ei/rvi-a, n. (Gr. éptov, wool.) (Bot.) A genus of epi- 
phytes, so called from their producing flowers coy- 
ered with a substance resembling wool. 

Er/i-aich, n. [Ir. etric.] (lrish Law.) A pecuniary 

Erie, fine or satisfaction paid by one guilty 
of murder to the friends or relatives of the mur- 
dered person. [Obs.] Hume. 

E-rVea, n. (Gr. épeixn, heath, from épeixety, to break, 
because its branches are easily broken.] (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, including the heaths, many of them 

_ producing beautiful flowers. 

Kir/i-ea/ceotis, a. (Bot.) Belonging to, or resem- 
bling, plants of the heath family; consisting of 
heaths. ” 

Ei-vteh'thi-an,(n. [Gr. tot, early, and xa, the 

H-rteh/thus, { earth.] (Zodl.) A genus of long- 
tailed decapod crustaceans, inhabiting tropical seas. 

E-rid/a-ntis, n. [Lat., Gr. ’Hpidavés, the Greek 
name of the River Po.] (Astron.) A winding south- 
ern constellation, containing the bright star Ache- 
mar. 

E-rizleron, n. [Gr. ip, spring, and yéowr, old 
man.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, including the 
flea-bane, or flea-wort;—so called from the hoary 
appearance of some of the vernal species. Gray. 
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Er/i-gi-ble, a. [Lat. erigere. See EREcT.] Capa- 
ble of being erected. [Obs.] 

Leyr/ina/ceois, a. (Lat. erinaceus, hedgehog.] (Zo- 
ol.) Of the hedgehog tribe; like a hedgehog, Dana, 

E-rin’/go, 7. See ERYNGO. 

Esr/i-nite, 7. (Min.) A native arseniate of copper, 
of an emerald-green color; —so called from #rin, 
or Ireland, where it occurs. 

E-rin/nys, 7. [Gr. ’Epuvis, Epwvis.]) A Fury; the 
goddess of discord; and hence, discord. | Shak. 

E/ri-bm/e-ter (Synop., § 130), n. [Gr. Zprov, wool, 
and pérpov, measure.] An optical instrument for 
measuring the diameters of minute particles or 
fibers, from the size of the colored rings produced 

| py the diffraction of the light in which the objects 
are viewed, ¥ : 

E’ri-bph’o-rivm, n. [Gr. %piov, wool, and gépewy, 
to bear.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, the seeds of 

| some species of which are surrounded with delicate, 

| hair-like bristles, forming a white, cotton-like ant 
ray. 

E-riph/i-a,n. (Gr. épipn, kid.] (Zodl.) A genus 
of short-tailed crustaceans. : f 

E-ris’tie, a. [Gr. éptorixés, fond of wrangling 

Ao ale/tic'al, { or arguing, from épifey, to strive, 
wrangle, from éprs, strife.] Pertaining to disputes ; 
controversial, [Obs. or rare.] 

A specimen of admirable special pleading in the court of 
eristic logic. Coleridge. 

Brix, n. See Eryx. : 7) 
rke,n. [A-S. earg, inert, idle, timid, wretched, 
Icel. argr, Sw., Dan, & D. arg, O. H. Ger. arac, 
arc, N. H. Ger. arg, Longobardian arga.] Idle; 
slothful; lazy; indolent. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Serta nm. Ermine. See ERMINE. 

Er/mine, ne [Pr. ermin, ermint, O. Fr. erme, er- 
mine, N. Fr. hermine, Sp. armino, Pg. arminho, It. 
armellino, ermellino, O. H. Ger. harmo, harmin, 
harmelin, N. H. Ger., Dan., & Sw. hermelin, D. 
hermelyn, L. Lat. armelinus, armellina, hermellina, 
and pellis Armenia, the fur of the Armenian rat, 
mus Armenius, 8. Ponticus, because these animals 
are found in Armenia. ] 

1. (Zo6l.) An 
animal of the 
genus Mustela 
(M.  erminea), 
allied to the 
weasel; an in- 
habitant of nor- 
thern climates 
in Europe and 
America. In 
winter, the fur 
is white, but 
the tip of the 
tail is of the Ermine (Mustela erminea). 
most intense 
black throughout the year. W. Baird. 

2. The fur of the ermine, as prepared for orna- 
mental purposes by having the black arranged in 
tufts, at regular intervals, throughout the white ; — 
as, a cape of ermine ; a state robe lined with ermine. 

3. The dignity of judges and 
magistrates, whose state robes, 
lined with ermine, are regarded as 
emblematical of purity. Chatham. 

4. (Her.) One of the furs used 
in blazonry, represented by a field 

, argent, with small spots sable, of 
the shape represented in the cut. 

Barrington. 
fir/mined (@r/mind), a. Clothed or adorned with 
the fur of the ermine, Pope. 

Eyr/mine-m6th, n. (Entom.) A kind of moth; — 
so called on account of the resemblance of its coy- 

~ ering to the fur of the ermine. 

Er/mit, n. (Corrupted from eremite, q. v.] A her- 
mit. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 

Firn, jn. [A-8. earn, eagle, Icel., Sw., & Dan. drn, 

Erne,§ M.D. aren, N. D. arend, O. H. Ger. aro, 
arin, M.H. Ger. ar, arn, N.H. Ger. aar, Goth. ara, 
arins, allied to Gr. dpvts, bird.] The sea-eagle or 
ospray ;—so called in Scotland. 

§2=~ The name is also applied to other eagles, particu- 
larly the common golden eagle. 

[ Obs. 
}, n. 





Firne, n. [A-S.] A place or receptacle, 
E-rode’, v. ¢. [imap & p. p. ERODED; p. pr. & v 
ERODING.] [Lat. erodere, erosum, from e, out, and 
rodere, to gnaw.] To eat into or away; to corrode; 
as, canker erodes the flesh. 
The blood, being too sharp or thin, erodes the eee 
weman. 
E-rod/ed, p.a. 1. Eaten away; gnawed. : 
2. (Bot.) Having the edge irregularly jagged, as 
if gnawed or eaten, Loudon. 
E-rod/ent, n. [Lat. erodens, p. pr. of erodere, to 
gnaw off. See ErRopE.] (Med.) A medicine which 
eats away extraneous growths; a caustic. 
E-r0/di-ttm, n. [Gr. épwdiés, heron.] (Bot.) A 
genus of plants including the heron’s-bill. 
r/o-gate,v.t. [Lat. erogare, erogatum, from e, 
out, and rogare, to ask; It. erogare.) To lay out, 
_~asmoney; to give; to bestow upon. [Obs.] 
Er/o-ga/tion, n. [Lat. erogatio, It. erogazione.] 
The act of giving or bestowing. [ Obs.) Sir 7. Elyot. 
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E-rose/, a. (Lat. erosus, p. R: of 
erodere. See Eropve.] (Bot.) 
Having sinuses in the margin, as 
if gnawed; eroded. Martyn. 

E-r0/sion (e-rd/zhun), n. [Lat. 
erosio, from erodere ; Fr. €rosion, 
It. erositone. See ERODE.] 

1. The act or operation of eat- 
ing away. 

2. The state of being eaten 
away; corrosion; canker. 

E-r0/sive, a. [It. erosivo. See Erope.] Having 
the property of eating away, or corroding; corro- 
sive. Humble. 

E-r6s/trate, a. [Lat, e and rostrum, beak.] (Bot.) 
Without a beak. Gray. 
r/o-téme,n. [Gr. épdrnp, question.) (Rhet.) A 
mark indicating a question; a note of interrogation, 
r/o-télsis,n. [Gr., from épwray, to ask, to ques- 
tion.] (Rhet.) A figure of speech by which a strong 
affirmation, often a strong affirmation of the con- 
trary, is implied under the form of an earnest inter- 
rogation, as in the following lines ;:— 

Must I give way and room to your rash choler? 

Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? Shak. 
E-rot/ie, a. [Fr. érotique, It. erotico, Gr. Zpwrt- 
E-rot/ie-al, § «os, from épws, love, the god of love.] 

Pertaining to, or prompted by, love; treating of 
love; amatory. 

K-rbt/ie, nm. An amorous composition or poem, 

Er/o-to-ma/ni-a,)n. [Gr. épwropavia, from Zows, 

Er/o-tdm/a-ny, genitive gpwros, love, and pa- 
via, madness, from paivscSar, to rage.] Melancholy 

_ caused by love. 

EKir’pe-tél/o-gist, n. [See infra.] One who writes 
on, or is versed in the naturalhistory of, reptiles; an 
herpetologist. 

Bir/pe-t6lVo-gy, n. [Fr. erpétologie. See HERPE- 
TOLOGY.] That part of natural history which treats 

of reptiles; herpetology. 

Hir’pe-ton, n. [Gr. épmerév, serpent.] (Zodl.) A 
genus of serpents. See HERPETON. 

Err, vet. [imp. & p.p. ERRED (@rd); p. pr. & vb. n. 
ERRING (@r/ring, Synop., §180).]_ [Fr. errer, Pr. & 
Sp. errar, It. & Lat. errare, allied to N. H. Ger. 
irren, O. H. Ger. irran, irron, O. Sax. irrien, Sw. 
irra, Dan. irre, Goth. airzjan, to lead astray, air- 
wis, astray. 

1. To wander from the right way ; to deviate from 
the true or appointed path; to wander; to ramble, 

But errs not Nature from this gracious end, 

From burning suns when livid deaths descend? Pope. 

2. To mistake in judgment or opinion; to blun- 
der; to misapprehend. 
The man may err in his judgment of circumstances. Jillotson. 

3. To fail morally; to deviate from the course of 
duty to man or God; to offend occasionally or ha- 
bitually ; to offend through oversight. 

We have erred and strayed from thy way like lost sheep. 

Common Prayer. 

Eir/va-ble, a. Liable to error; fallible. [R.] Bailey. 

Eiv/va-ble-mess,. Liability to error. Mountagu. 

Er/rand (Synop., §180),m. [A-S. @rende, @rend, 
O. Sax. drundi, O. H. Ger. arunti, Icel. eirendi, 
Sw. drende, Dan. drinde, from A-S. dr, O. Sax. éri, 
Icel. dri, Goth. airus, messenger.] A special busi- 
ness intrusted to a messenger; a mandate; an or- 
der; a message; a commission; as, the servant was 
sent on an errand; he told his errand; he has done 
the errand. Also, one’s purpose in going any where. 

Ihave a secret evrand to thee, Oking. Judg. iii. 19. 


Er/rant, a. [Fr. errant, It. errante, Lat. errans, 
p. pr. of errare, See ERR.] 

1. Deviating from an appointed course, or from a 
direct path; wandering; roving; rambling. 

To be revealed by errant sprights. Shak. 

2. Wild; extravagant; notorious; arrant; as, an 
errant fool. 

Sir Kenelm was an errant mountebank. Evelyn. 

3. (Eng. Law.) Traveling about; itinerant; as, 
an errant judge. [Obs.]} Burrill. 
tr/ramt, 2. One who wanders about. [Obs.] ‘‘ Lady 
errants.” Fuller. 

Er’rant-ry, 7. 1. A wandering; aroving or ram- 
bling about. Addison. 

2. The employment of a knight-errant. Johnson. 

Eir-ra’ta,n.pl. See ERRATUM. 

Er-rat/ie, a. (Lat. erraticus, from errare, to 

Er-rat/ie-al, wander; Fr. erratique, Pr. erratic, 
Sp., Pg., & It. erratico. See ERR.] 

1. Having no certain course; roving about with- 
out a fixed destination ; deviating from a wise or the 
common course in opinion or conduct; eccentric; 
as, erratic conduct. 

2. Moving; not fixed or stationary ;— applied to 
the planets, as distinguished from the fixed stars. 

Erratic blocks, gravel, &c., masses of stone which 
have been transported from their original resting-places 
by the force of water, ice, or other causes. — Lrratic phe- 
nomena, the phenomena which relate to transported 
materials on the earth’s surface. 

Er-rat/ie, n. 1. One who wanders, especially from 
rectitude; arogue. [0bs.] Cockeram. 

2. (Geol.) Any stone or material that has been 
borne away by natural agencies from its original 
site; abowlder. ~ 

(= In the plural the term is applied especially to the 





Erose Leaf. 


ERUCTATION 


loose gravel and stones on the earth’s surface, including 
what is called drijt. Dana. 
Er-rat/ie-al-ly, adv. Without rule, order, or es- 
tablished method; irregularly. 
Er-rat/ie-al-ness,n. ‘The state or quality of being 
erratic. 
Er-ra/tion, n._ [Lat. erratio. See Err.} A wan- 
dering. [ Obs.) rane Cockeram. 
Kir-ra'tum, n.; pl, ER-RA/TA, [Lat., from errare, 
erratum, to wander, to wander from the truth, err, 
mistake. See Err.] An error or mistake in writing 
or printing. 

A single erratum may knock out the brains of a whole pas- 
sage. Cowper. 

Er’rhine (¢r/rin), a. [See infra.] (Med.) Affect- 
ing the nose, or designed to be snuffed into the 
nose; occasioning discharges from the nose. 
r/rhine (ér/rin), n. ([Gr. éppwov, from éy and 
pis, genitive Jvds, nose; Fr. errhine.] (Med.) A 
medicine designed to be snuffed up the nose, to 
promote discharges of mucus; a sternutatory. Coxe. 

Er-r0/ne-otis, a, [Lat. erroneus, from errare, to 
err; It. erronco, Fr. erroné. See ERRATUM. ] 

1. Deviating from a right course ; wandering ; 
roving; not conformed to truth or justice; erring; 
wrong; as, an erroneous view. 

2. Deviating from the right way; irregular. “Zr- 


roneous circulation of blood.” Arbuthnot. 
They roam 
Erroneous and disconsolate. Philips. 


3. Containing error; liable to mislead; false ; 
mistaken; as, an erroneous doctrine. 
asia em dt adv. By mistake; not rightly; 
alsely. 
Erid/ucatitncnse n. The state of being erro- 
neous, wrong, or false; deviation from right; as, 
the erroneousness of a judgment. 


xr/ror, 2. [Lat. error, from errare, to wander from | 


the truth; Pr., Sp., & Pg. erro, It. erroré, Fr. 
erreur.) 

1. A wandering or deviation from the right course 
or standard; misapprehension; perversion; mis- 
take; blunder. 7 

His judgment was often in error, though his candor re- 
mained unimpeached. Bancroft. 

2. Want of truth; falsity; oversight; inaccuracy ; 
as, an error in a declaration, in writing, in printing, 
and the like. 

3. Transgression of law; violation of duty; trans- 
gression; iniquity; fault. 

Who can understand his errors? Cleanse thou_me from 
secret faults. Ps. xix. 12. 

4. Departure from the ordinary or appointed 
course; deviation; wandering. 

Driven by the winds and errors of the sea. Driden. 

5. (Math.) The difference between the result of 
any operation and the true result; — used particu- 
larly in the rule of double position. 

6. (Law.) A mistake in the proceedings of a 
court of record in matters of law or of fact. 

Error of a clock, the interval of time by which it is 
slower or faster than the true time; if of a stdereal clock, 
than the true sidereal time; if of a mean-time clock, 
than the true mean time.—Writ of error (Law.), an 
original writ, which lies after judgment in an action at 
law, in a court of record, to correct some alleged error in 
the proceedings, or in the judgment of the court. Bowvier. 
Burrill, 

Er’ror, v. ¢._ To determine or decide to be ergo- 
neous, as a decision of a court. 

Eyr/ror-ist, n. One who errs, or who encourages 
and propagates error. 

Ers, n. (Bot.) A plant; bitter vetch. Johnson. 

Brse, n. [A modification of Jrish, O. Eng. Irishe.] 
The language of the descendants of the Gaels or 

~ Celts in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Eerse, a. Pertaining to the ancient inhabitants of 

_ Scotland. 

Ersh, n. [Also errish in Devonshire; contracted 
and corrupted from eddish, q. v.] Stubble of 
grain. [Written also earsh.] [Prov. Hing} 

First, adv. [A-S. @rest, erist, erdst, superlative of 
er; O.H. Ger. erist, N. H. Ger. erst, first. See 
ERE.] [Obs. or poet.] 

~ J. First; at first; at the beginning. 

2. In early times; once; formerly; long ago. 

Erst-while’, adv. Till then or now; formerly. 

Obs. 

ge ponee (ér/y-bés/ens), mn. (Fr. éru- 

Er/y-bés/cen-¢y (&r/y-bés/sen-s¥), § bescence, Sp. 
erubescencia, It. erubescenza, Lat. erubescentia, 
from erubescens.] The act of becoming red; red- 

_ness of the skin or surface of any thing; a blushing. 

Er/y-bés/cent, a. et erubescens, p. pr. of eru- 
bescere, to grow red, from rubere, to be red, from 
ruber, red.] Red, or reddish; blushing. Johnson. 

E-ry/ed,n. [Lat., a caterpillar.] 

1. (Entom.) An insect in the larval state; a worm ; 
a caterpillar; a larve. 

2. (Bot.) A genus of plants, including the rocket. 

3. (Conch.) A genus of univalve mollusks. 


Swainson. 
E-riiet/, v.t. [Lat. eructare, eructatwm, from 
E-rtie/tate, 


e, out, and ructare, to belch; Fr. 
éructer, Sp. eructar, It. eruttare.| To eject, as 

wind, from the stomach; to belch. [Rare.] Howell. 
Evr/ue-ta/tion, n. [Lat. eructatio, Fr. éructation, 
Sp. eructacion, Pr. eructacio, It. eruttazione.] 
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1. The act of belching wind from the stomach; 
a belch. 

2. A violent bursting forth or ejection, as of wind 
or other matter from the earth. 

E-ry/di-ate, v. t. (Lat. erwdire, to instruct.] To 
instruct; to educate; to teach. { Obs.] 

The skillful mona there erudiates these 
In all she did. Fanshaw. 

Eyr/y-dite, a. (Lat. eruditus, p. p. of erudire, to 

_ free from rudeness, to polish, to instruct, from e, 

. out, from, and rudis, rude; Fr. érudit, It. & Sp. 

~ erudito.| Characterized by extensive reading or 

~ knowledge; well instructed; learned, ‘‘Hrudite 
and metaphysical theology.” I. Taylor. 

Eir'y-dite/ly, adv. With erudition or learning. 

Er/u-ditée/ness, n. The state or quality of being 
erudite or learned. 

Er/q-di’tion, n. [Lat. eruditio, Fr. érudition, Sp. 
erudicion, It. erudizione.| The state of being eru- 
dite or learned; the acquisitions gained by exten- 
sive reading or study; particularly, learning in 
literature, as distinct from the sciences, as in history, 
antiquity, and languages ; as, men of deep erudition. 
“The gay young gentleman whose erudition sat so 
lightly upon him.” Macaulay. 

The management of a young lady’s person is not to be 


overlooked, but the erudition of her mind is much Sere 
Cele. 


eel: 

‘ yn.—Literature; learning. See LITERATURE. 

Er/u-gate, a. [Lat. erugatus, p. p. of erugare, to 
smooth, from e, out, and rwga, wrinkle.] Freed 
from wrinkles; smooth. 

E-rv’si-noits, a. [Lat. @ruginosus, from @rugo, 
rust, from @s, any crude metal; Pr. eruginos, Sp. 
& Pg. eruginoso, Fr. érugineux.] Partaking of the 
substance or nature of copper, or the rust of copper ; 
resembling rust. 

E-riin’da, n. The seed of the castor-oil plant; — 
so called in the East. Simmonds. 

E-riipt’, v.i. (Lat. erwmpere, eruptum, from e, out, 
forth, and rumpere, to break, burst; Sp. eruptar, 
It. erompere.] To burst forth. [Obs. 

E-rtp/tion, n. ([Lat..eruptio, Fr. eruption, Sp. 
erupcion, It. eruzione. | 

1. The act of breaking or bursting forth, as from 
inclosure or confinement; that which bursts forth 
in a sudden or violent manner; as, an eruption of 
lava from a*volcano; an eruption of armed men. 

All Paris was quiet... to gather fresh strength for the next 
day’s eruption. : . Irving. 

2. (Med.) (a.) The breaking out of a cutaneous 
disease. (b.) The disease itself, as the rash of 
scarlet fever. 

E-riip/tive, a. [Sp. eruptivo, Fr. éruptif.] 

1, Breaking or bursting forth. 

The sudden glance 
Appears far south eruptive through the cloud. Thomson. 

2. Attended with eruption or efflorescence, or 
producing it; as, an eruptive fever. 

3. (Geol.) Produced by eruption; as, eruptive 
rocks, such as the igneous or volcanic. 
jr’vum, n. ([Celt. erw, cultivated land.] (Bot.) 
A genus of leguminous plants, one species of which 
is the lentil (2. lens), the fruit of which is highly 
valued in Eastern countries as an article of food. 

Eri gi-itum, n. [Lat. eryngium, erynge, Gr. 

E-ryn/go, hpdvyytov, dim. ofjovyyos.| (Bot.) 
A genus of plants somewhat like thistles in appear- 
ance. . maritimum, or sea-holly, has been highly 
esteemed as an aphrodisiac, the roots being formerly 
candied. 

E-vijs'i-miom, n. [Gr. épterv, to draw.] (Bot.) 
A genus of cruciferous plants, including the hedge- 
mustard. 
r/y-sip’e-las, n. [Gr. épvoizehas, from épvdpés, 
red, and 7éAda, hide, skin; Pr. erisipila, Sp. & Pg. 


erisipela, It, risipola, Fr. erysipéle.| (Med.) St. 


_ Anthony’s fire; a febrile disease accompanied with 
a diffused inflammation of the skin, which, starting 
usually from a single point, spreads gradually over 
its surface. 
x'y-si-péVa-toid, a. [Gr. épvoiredas and eldos, 
resemblance.] Resembling erysipelas. 

Er’y-si-péla-tous, ) a. [It. & Sp. erisipelatoso, It. 

Eir/y-sip/e-lots, also risipolato; Fr. érysi- 
pélateux.) Eruptive ; resembling erysipelas, or par- 

vtaking of its nature. 

Hin/y-the!’ma, n. [Gr. épbSnya, from épvsaivew, to 
redden, from épvSpés, red; Fr. érythéme.] (Med.) 
A disease of the skin, in which a diffused inflamma- 
tion forms rose-colored patches of variable size. 

Er/y-the-mit/ie, a. [Fr. érythématique.] Char- 
acterized by, or causing, a morbid redness of the 
skin; relating to erythema, 

Eir/y-thre'da, n. (Gr. ipvdpés, red.] (Bot.) A 
genus of low, branching, annual plants; centaury; 
—s8o called from the red color of the flowers. Gray. 

E-ryth’rine, n. [Gr. gevspés, red.] (Chem.) One 
of a series of substances obtained from the lichen, 
Rocella tinctoria, Brande. 

E-ryth/ro-gen, n. [Gr. épvSpés, red, and yevvav, to 
produce.] (Chem.) A crystalline, fatty substance 
obtained from diseased bile;—so called from the 
reddish or purple color of some of its compounds. 

Brethica-terte, a. [Gr. épvdpds, red, and &Aacov 
(Lat. olewm), oil.] (Chem.) Having a red color and 
oil ephearanes j}— applied to an acid obtained from 
archil, 





Es-eal/oped (es-k6l’/opt), a. 





Es-eaim/bi-o,n. [L.Lat.] (Eng. 
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E-ryth/ro-1é/ine, n. [See ERYTHROLEIC.] (Chem.) 


A substance obtained from litmus, 


E-ryth’/ro-lit/mine, n. [Gr. épvSpds, red, and 


Eng. litmus.] (Chem.) A substance obtained from 
litmus ; — so called from its red color, 


ee tae, n. [Gr. épv3pdc, red.] 


. (Bot.) A genus of plants, including the dog’s- 
tooth violet;—so called from the red flowers and 
leaves of some species. 

2. The metal vanadium ; —so called from the red 
color of certain of its acids. 


Eyr/y-thréph/yl line, or Er/y-thro-phyl/line 


(117), n. [Gr. épuSpos, red, and dddov, leaf.) 
(Chem.) The substance to which the red color of 
leaves in autumn is due, 


Eir/y-thri'nd, n. (Gr. ipv3pds, red.) (Bot.) A 


genus of leguminous plants growing in the tropics; 
_coral-tree ; —so called from its red fhowers. 


H/ryx, n. (Zool.) A genus of serpents having a 


short, obtuse tail, with a single series of subcaudal 
scales or plates. ee also erix.] Brande. 
s/ea-lade’,n. [Fr., Sp. escalada, It. scalata, from 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. escalar, It. & L. Lat. scalare, to 
scale, from Lat. scala, ladder, an & Pr. escala, It. 
scala, O. Fr. eschelle, now échelle. See Scare.) 
(Mil.) A furious attack made by troops on a fortified 
place, in which ladders are used to pass a ditch or 
mount a rampart. 


Sin enters, not by escalade, but by cunning or treachery. 
Buckminster. 


Eis/ea-lade’, v. t. [imp.& p. p. ESCALADED; p. pr. 


& vb. n. ESCALADING.] (Mil.) To mount and pass 
or enter by means of ladders; to scale; as, to esca- 
lade a wall. 


escalope, D. schulp, shell. 

1. (Conch.) A bivalve shell, of the genus Pecten, 
whose form is nearly that of a circle, with one 
straight side, as the hinge side, and whose face is 
usually marked with ribs, radiating from the hinge 
outward, Dana. 

2. A regular, curving indenture in the margin of 
anything. See ScALLOP and ScouLor. ‘So many 
jags or escalops.” Ray. 

3. (Her.) The figure of an escalop, borne in a 
field, to denote that the bearer or his ancestors had 
made long voyages or pilgrimages, or had been 


engaged in the crusades. 
WU 
1. Cut or marked in the form of Od 


an escalop; scolloped. 
2. (Her.) Covered with waving U0 U ) 
lines, or with indented borders wD 


UU 
overlapping ;—saidofanescutch- {QJ oe i 
eon. V 
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Es-eal/op (es-sk5l/up) ten §130), m [O. Fr. 
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Law.) A license in the shape of a 
writ, formerly granted to an Eng- 


lish merchant, to draw a bill of exchange on another 
in foreign parts. [Obs. Burrill. 


Es-eap/a-ble, a. Capable of being avoided; avoid- 


able. 


Es/ea-pade’, n. [Fr., Sp. escapada, from escapar, 


to escape, q. v.] 3 

1. The fling of a horse, or ordinary kicking back 
of his heels. 

2. An impropriety of speech or behavior of which 
an individual is unconscious. 


A crowning escapade of his, the first and last of the kind. 
Carlyle. 


Es-eape’, v. t. [imp. & i Fe ESCAPED (es-kapt/) ; 


p. pr. & vb. n. ESCAPING Sp. & Pg. escapar, Pr. 
escapar, escampar, It. scappare, scampare, Fr. 
échapper, O. Fr. eschapper, escamper, probably 
from O.H. Ger. champf, N. H. Ger. kampf, combat, 
fight, hence originally to escape from the battle. ] 

1. To flee from and avoid; to get out of the way 
of; to shun; to obtain security from; as, to escape 
danger. ‘Sailors that escaped the wreck.” Shak. 

2. To avoid the notice of; to pass unobserved by ; 
to evade; as, the fact escaped our attention. 

They escaped the search of the enemy. Ludlow. 


Es-eape’, v.i. 1. To flee, and become secure from 


danger; to hasten away; to avoid danger or injury. 
Such heretics... would have thought fortunate, if they 
escaped with life. Macaulay. 
2. To be passed without harm; to get clear from 
danger ; as, the balls whistled by him, and his com- 
rade fell, but he escaped. 


Es-eape’,n. 1. The act of fleeing from danger, of 


evading harm, or of avoiding notice; deliverance 
from injury or restraint; as, an escape in battle; a 
narrow escape. 

I would hasten my escape from the windy storm. Ps. lv. 7. 

2. That which escapes attention or restraint; a 
mistake; an oversight. [Obs.] 

Ishould have been more accurate, and corrected all those 
former escapes. Burton. 

3. (Law.) A violent or private evasion out of 
some lawful custody or restraint, as when a man is 
arrested, or is a prisoner, and gets away before he 
is delivered by due course of law. Wharton. 


Ee-eepement, n. [Fr. échappement. See ESCAPE. ] 
ae 


he act of escaping; escape. [Rare.] 
3. The contrivance in a time-piece which con- 
nects the train of wheel-work with the pendulum 
or balance, giving to the latter the impulse by 
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which it is kept in vibration;—so called because 
it allows a tooth to escape from a pallet at each 


() 


vibration, 

(a Escapements are 
of various kinds, as the 
crown escapement of a 
common watch (Fig. 1); 
the anchor escapement 
of a common clock (Fig. 
2); both called recoil es- 
capements,from the recoil 
of the train at each vi- 
bration; the duplex es- 
capement (Fig. 3); the 
lever escapement (Fig. 4) ; 
and the horizontal or cyl- 
inder escapement (Vig. 
5) of watches; also the 
dead-beat escapement of 
astronomical clocks or 
regulators (Fig. 6), and 
the detached escapement, 
or one in which the vibra- 
tions of the balance are 
detached, or nearly so, 
from the pressure of the 
motive power during the 
greater part of the arc of 
vibration, as in chronom- q 
eters. Escapements. 

Es-eiir/bun-ele, 7. (Her.) A precious stone; the 
carbuncle. 

Es-¢tir/ga-toire’ (-twoér’), n. eee escargoticre, 
from escargot, snail, allied to Sp. & Pg. caracol, 
which is probably of Iberian origin.] A nursery 
of snails. [Obs.] Addison. 

Es-eiirp’,n. ([Fr. escarpe, Sp. escarpa, It. scarpa, 
from Fr, escarper, to cut steep, to cut to a slope, 
Sp. escarpar, to smooth by rasping, Fr. escarpé, 
steep, from O,. H. Ger. scarp, N. H. Ger. scharf, 
sharp, acute.] (Fort.) Any thing high and precip- 
itous; the side of the ditch next the parapet. See 
ScCARP. 

Es-eirp’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ESCARPED (es-kirpt/); 
p. pr. & vb. n. ESCARPING.] (Mil.) To make into, 
or furnish with, a steep slope, as that of an es- 
carp. Carleton. 

Es-eirp/ment,n. [Fr. escarpement, from escarper. 
See supra.] A steep descent or declivity; a pre- 
cipitous side of any hill or rock. Whewell. 

Esch/a-15t! (&sh/a-ldt’) (Synop., §180), ». [Fr. es- 
calotte, échalotte, It. scalogno, Sp. escalona, Lat. 
cepa Ascalonia, so called from its being originally 
brought from Ascalon, in Palestine.] (Bot.) A spe- 
cies of small onion or garlic, the Allium Ascaloni- 
cum. See SHALLOT. 

Eis/ehiir (8s/kiir), n. [Fr. escarre, Sp. & Pg. escara, 
It. éscara, Lat. eschtra, Gr. écyapa.] (Surg.) A 
dry slough, crust, or scab, which separates from the 
healthy part of the body, as that produced by a 

burn, or the application of caustics. 

Eis'eha-rd,n. (Fr. escare, from Gr. toyapa, grate, 
gridiron, pan of coals.] (Zodl.) A group of coral- 
making mollusks, of the order Bryozoa: the coral 
is in the form of delicate branches or net-work. Dana. 
s/eha-r6t/fie, a. [Fr. escarotique, Gr. icyapwri- 
k6s, from écyapa, eschar, q. v.] Serving or tending 
to form an eschar; producing a scar; caustic. 

Es/eha-rot/ie, n. (Med.) A substance which pro- 
duces an eschar; a caustic, 

Es'eha-todl/o-gy, n. [Gr. Zoxaros, the furthest, 
utmost, extreme, last, and Adyos, discourse, from 
Aéyetv, to speak.) The doctrine of the last or final 
things, as death, judgment, and the events therewith 
connected. 

Es-chéat’, n. [O. Eng. eschete, O. Fr. eschet, a 
thing fallen to, strictly equivalent to eschoit, third 
pers. sing. p. of escheoir (N. Fr. échoir), to fall to, 
to fall to the lot of, from cheoir, now choir, to fall, 
from Lat. cadere.] 

1. (Law.) (a.) (Feud. & Eng. Law.) The revert- 
ing or resulting back of lands, by some casualty or 
accident, to the lord of the fee, in consequence of 
the extinction of the blood of the tenant, which may 
happen by his dying without heirs, or by corruption 
of blood. Tomlins. Blackstone. (b.) (U.S. Law.) 
The falling or reverting of real property to the 
State, as original and ultimate proprietor, by reason 
of a failure of persons legally entitled to hold the 
same. 

[= A distinction is carefully made, by English writers, 
between escheat to the lord of the fee and forfeiture to the 
crown. But in this country, where the State holds the 
place of chief lord of the fee, and is entitled to take alike 
by escheat and by forfeiture, this distinction is not es- 
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sential. Tomlins. Kent. 
c.) A writ, now abolished, to recover escheats 
-from the person in possession. Blackstone. 


2. The lands which fall to the lord or state by 
escheat. 
3. That which falls to one; a reversion or return. 
To make me great by others’ loss is bad escheat. Spenser. 
Es-chéat/, v. i. [imp. & p. p. ESCHEATED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. ESCHEATING.] (Law.) To revert, return, or 
become forfeited, to the lord, the crown, or the 
state, as lands by the failure of persons entitled to 
hold the same, or by forfeiture. 
ge" In this country it is the general rule that when 
the title to land fails by defect of heirs or devisees, 
it necessarily reverts or escheats to the State; but for- 
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ESCHEAT’ 


feiture of estate for crime is hardly known in this coun- 
try, and corruption of blood is universally abolished. 


Kent. Bouvier. 
Es-chéat/, v.¢. To forfeit. [Obs.] Bp. Hail. 
Ks-chéat/a-ble, a. Liable to escheat. Cotgrave. 
Es-chéat/age (45), n. The right of succeeding to 
an escheat. Sherwood. 
Es-chéat’/or, n. (ZLaw.) An officer whose duty it is 
to observe what escheats have taken place, and to 
_take charge of them. Burrill. 
Ks/che-vin, ». The elder or warden, who was prin- 
cipal of an ancient guild. [Obds.] Simmonds. 
Es-chew/, v. t. [imp.& p. p. ESCHEWED (es.chiid’) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ESCHEWING.] [O. Eng. eschywe, es- 
chewe, O. Fr. eschever, eschiver, eskiver, N. Fr. esqui- 
ver, Pr., Sp., & Pg. esquivar, It. schivare, schifare, 
from O. H. Ger. skiuwhan, N. H. Ger. scheuen, to 
shun, avoid; O. Fr. eschiu, eskiu, esqui, Pr. esquiu, 
Sp. esqguivo, It. schivo, schifo, N. H. Ger. scheu, 
Eng. shy.] 
1. To flee from; to shun; to seek to avoid; to 
keep one’s self clear of. 
They must not only eschew evil, but do good in the world. 
Bp. Beveridge. 
2. To escape from; to avoid. [0bs.] 
He who obeys, destruction shall eschew. 


Es-chew/er, n. One who eschews. 

Es-chew’/ment, n. The act of eschewing; avoid- 
ance. [Rare. } 

Es¢h-s¢holtz/i-& (esh-shilts/i-4), n. [From Dr. 
Eschscholtz, abotanist.]| (Bot.) A genus of papay- 
eraceous plants, found in California and upon the 
west coast of North America, some species of which 

produce beautiful yellow flowers. 

Ks/ehy-nite, n. [Gr. dicxivn, shame.] (Min.) A 
mineral containing titanic acid and zirconia, and so 
called by Berzelius on account of the inability of 
chemical science, at the time of its discovery, to sep- 
arate these two unlike substances. Dana. 

Es-edch’eon, n. [See Escurcueon.] The shield 

ofa family. [Obs.] See EscurcHEoN. Warton. 

Ess/e0-pét’, n. [Sp. escopeta.] A carbine. [ Mezico.] 

Es/eort, n. [Fr. escorte, It. scorta, a guard or guide, 
from scorgere, to perceive, discern, lead, from Lat. 
ex and corrigere, It. correggere, to correct, to set 
right, Sp. & Pg. escolta.] 

1. A person, or body of persons, giving attendance 
for the sake of affording safety; a guard; also, a 
person, or persons, attending as a mark of respect, 
honor, or attention ;— especially applied to move- 
ments on land, as convoy is to movements at sea. 

While the troops of my escort marched at the ae So 

urke. 

2. Protection or safeguard on a journey or excur- 
sion; as, to travel under the escort of a friend. 

Es-eért/, v.t¢. [imp. & p. p. ESCORTED; p. pr.& 
vb. N. ESCORTING.] [Fr. escorter, It. scortare, Sp. 
& Pg. escoltar. See supra.] To attend with a view 
to guard and protect; to accompany as safeguard; 
to give honorable or ceremonious attendance to; — 
used especially with reference to journeys or excur- 
sions on land; as, to escort a baggage-wagon ; to es- 
cort a public functionary, or a lady. 

Syn.—To accompany; attend. See AccomMPANy. 


Es-e6t’,n. Areckoning. [Obs.] See Scor. 
Es-edt’, v.t. [See Scor, n.] To pay the reckoning 


Sandys. 


_for; to support. [Obs.] Shak. 
H's'/cou-ade!,n. Same as SQuAD, q. v. 
Es-eout/,n. Same as SCOT, q. v. 

Es/eript, n. Cockeram. 


A writing. [ Obs. ] 

Es/eri-toire! (és/kri-twor’) (Synop., § 130), . [O. 
Fr. escritoire, N. Fr. écritotre, Pr. escriptori, Sp. 
escriptorio, escritorio, Pg. escritorio, It. scrittorio, 
scrittojo, L. Lat. scriptoriwm, from Lat. scriptori- 
us, belonging to writing, from scribere, to write, O. 
Fr. escrire, N. Fr. écrire.] A writing-desk, either 

_ portable or fixed. 

Hs/evi-t0/ri-al, a. Pertaining to an escritoire. 

Es-eréd/, n. A small fresh cod broiled; a scrod, 
‘“‘ That morsel for Monica, an escrod.” D. Webster. 

Es-eroll/, n. [See SCROLL. ] 

1. A scroll. [Obs.] 

2. (Her.) An exterior ornament of an eseutcheon, 
representing a slip of parchment or paper, on which 
is the motto. Wright. 

Es/erdw, n. [Norm. Fr. escrowe, escrover, scroll, 
O. Fr. escroe, escroue, a roll of writings, bond, N. 
Fr. écrou, entry in the jail-book, screw-nut, hollow 
screw, either from Lat. scrobis, ditch, grave, or from 
H. Ger. schraube, L. Ger. schruve, Eng. screw.] 
(Law.) A deed or pond delivered to a third person, 
to hold till some act is done or some condition is 
performed, and which is not to take effect till the 
condition is performed. Blackstone, 

Es/eu-age, n. [Fr. escuage, écwage, from escu, écu, 
shield, from Lat. scutum.| (Feud. Law.) Service of 
the shield; a species of tenure by knight service, by 
which a tenant was bound to follow his lord to war; 
afterward exchanged for a pecuniary satisfaction; 

—~— called also scutage. Blackstone. 

dis/ey-delro (és/koo-da/ro), n. [Sp.] A shield- 
bearer; an esquire; hence, an attendant; a lady’s 
page. B. Jonson. 

Bss/eu-la/pi-an, a. [Lat. Zsculapius, from discu- 
lapius, Gr.’AckAnnios. See infra.) Pertaining to 
Esculapius; hence, also, to the healing art; medi- 
cal; medicinal; curative. Young. 
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Es/eu-la’/pi-iis, n. (Myth.) The god of the healing 
art, fabled to have been the 
son of Apollo and the nymph 
Coronis. He is usually rep- 
resented as an old man with 
a flowing beard, accompanied 
by or grasping the head of a 
serpent, and sometimes hold- 
ing a staff. 
sfeu-lent,a. [Lat. esculen- 
tus, from escare, to eat, from 
esca, food, from edere, esum, 
to eat; Fr. esculent, It. escu- 
lento.} Suitable to be used by 
man for food; eatable ; edible; 
as, esculent plants ; esculent 
fish. ‘‘Hsculent grain for 

_ food.” Sir W. Jones. 

Ks/eu-lent,. Any thing that 
is eatable; that which is or 
may be safely eaten by man. 

Or any esculent, as the learned call it. Massinger. 

Bs-eti/lie (123), a. [Lat. @sculus, from esca, food, 
from edere, to eat, the name of an oak, now used in 
botany for horse-chestnut.] (Chem.) Pertaining to, 
or obtained from, the horse-chestnut ; as, esculic 
acid. — Wright. 
usfeu-lime, n. (Chem.) Analkaloid obtained from 
the dsculus hippocastanum, or horse-chestuut. 

Es-eti/ri-al, n. [Properly escorial, i. e., a hill or 
heap of rubbish, earth and stones brought out of a 
mine, from escoria, dross of metal, Lat. scoria, Gr. 
oxwpia.] A palace and mausoleum of the kings of 
Spain, about 25 miles north-west of Madrid. The 
ground plan is in the form of a gridiron, with bars 
and handle complete, the structure being designed 
in honor of St. Lawrence, who suffered martyrdom 
by being broiled on a gridiron. 

Es-etitch’eom (es-ktich/un), n. [O. Fr. escusson, 
N. Fr. écusson, from O. Fr. escu, escut, escus, N. Fr. 
écu, shield, Pr. escut, Sp. & Pg. escudo, It. scudo, 
Lat. scutum.] 

1. (Her.) The shield; the field 
or ground on which a coat of arms 
is represented; also, the shield of 
a family; the token of one’s birth 
and rank. 

The duke’s private band ... displaying 
on their breasts broad silver escutcheons, 
on which were emblazoned the arms of 
the Guzmans. Prescott. 

(= The two sides of an escutcheon Escutcheon. (Her.) 
are respectively designated as dexter and sinister, as in 
the cut, and the different parts or points by the following 
names: A, dexter chief point; B, middle chief point; 
C, sinister chief point; D, honor or collar point; E, fesse 
or heart point ; F, nombril or navel point; G, dexter base 
point; H, middle base point; I, sinister base point. 

Escutcheon of pretense, the small shield in the center 
of his own, on which a man carries the coat of’ his wife, 
if she is an heiress, and he has issue by her. ng. Cyc. 

2. (Naut.) That part of a vessel’s stern on which 
her name is written. Dana. 

3. (Carp.) A thin metal plate which guards or 
finishes the key-hole of a door. Fairholt. 

Es-etitch’/eoned (es-ktich/und), @. Having an es- 
cutcheon; furnished with a coat of arms or ensign. 

2 Young. 

Es/em-plas/tie, a. [Gr. és, into, to, év,one, and 
tAaocrikés, molded, formed, from mAdooew, to mold 
or form.] Molded or formed into one; shaped or 
fashioned into one. [Rare.] Coleridge. 

Es-guird’, n. Guard. [Obs.] ‘One of our es- 
guard.” Beau. § Fl. 

Es-loin’, v. ¢. [O. Fr. esloigner, esloignier, now 
éloigner, Lat. ex, out, forth, and longe, far off; Pr. 
esloignar, eslonhar. Cf. ELorn.] To remove; to 
avoid; to eloin. [Obs.] 

From worldly cares he did himself esloin. Spenser. 

Es’ne-cy,n. (ng. Law.) The right which the eld- 
est coparcener of lands has to make the first choice 
in dividing a joint inheritance, on the ground of 
age. Bouvier. 

E-sod/ie, a. (Gr. ow, within, and 5d6s, a way.] 
(Physiol.) Conducting influences to the spinal mar- 

_row ; — said of certain nerves. 

K/so-phag/e-an, a. Pertaining to the esophagus; 
cesophagean. 

E-soph/a-got/o-my,n. [Gr. olcopdyos and ropos, 
cutting, from répvewv, to cut. See infra.] (Surg.) 
The operation of making an incision into the esoph- 
agus, for the purpose of removing any foreign 
substance that obstructs the passage. [Written also 
esophagotomy.} 

E-séph/a-gtis (e-sdf/a-gtis), nm. [Gr. olcopayos, 
from oicw, future of @éperv, to bear, carry, and 
g~ayety, to eat.] (Anat.) The passage through 
which food and drink pass to the stomach; the gul- 
let. [Written also esophagus. ] 

E-s0/pi-an, a. [Lat. Hsopius, Gr. Aicdmios, Alcw- 
re.os, Alcwrikés, from A’sopus, Aicwros.|] Pertain- 
ing to Alsop; composed by him, or in his man- 
ner. Warton. 

Es/o-térfie, a. [Gr. Zowreptxés, from godrepos, in- 
ner, interior, comparative from @ow, eiow, in, with- 
in.] Designed for, and understood by, the specially 
initiated alone; not communicated, or not intelligi- 
ble, to the general body of followers; private; inte- 
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rior; acroatic — said of the private instruction, and 
doctrines of philosophers ; — opposed to ewoteric or 
public, 

Enough if every age produce two or three crities of this 
esoteric class, with here and there a reader to understand 
them. f _ De Quincey. 

Es/o-tér/ie-al-ly, adv. In an esoteric manner. 

Eis/0-tér/i-cigm, . Esoteric doctrine or princi- 

les. 

Tislodtetien n. sing. Mysterious or hidden doctrine ; 
secret science. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 
Es/o-téx/y, n. [See supra.] Mystery; secrecy; 
_acroatics. [Rare.] Search. 
E’sdx, n. [Lat.] A genus of abdominal fishes, in- 

cluding the pike. 

Eis/pa-don, n. [It. spadone, from spada, sword, from 
Lat. sparus, ahunting spear.] A long, heavy sword 
used by a powerful foot-soldier, or for decapitation 
of criminals. Fairholt. 

IEs-pal/ier (es-pil/yer), n. [Fr. espalier, Sp. espa- 
lera, espaldera, It. spalliera, from O. Fr. espalde, 
N. Fr. épaule, Sp. espalda, O. Sp. espalla, It. spalia, 
shoulder. See EPAULE.] 

1. A row of trees planted about a garden, or in 
hedges, and trained up to a lattice of wood-work or 
stakes, forming a shelter for plants. 

2. A lattice-work on which to train fruit-trees and 
ornamental shrubs. Brande. 

Es-pal/ier (es-pal/yer), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ESPAL- 
IERED; p. pr. & vb. 2. ESPALIERING.] To form an 
espalier of, or to protect by an espalier. 


Es-pir’¢et, n. [Fr. esparcet, esparcette, éparcet, 
Sp. esparceta, esparcilla, probably from Sp. espar- 


cir, Pr. esparser, Lat. spurgere, sparsum, to strow 
here and there.] A kind of sainfoin. Mortimer. — 
Eis-par'to, n. [Sp. & Pg. esparto, from Lat. spar- 
tum, Gr. onapros, onaprov, orapriov, Spanish broom, 
mat-weed.] A kind of rush in Spain, of which 
cordage, shoes, baskets, &c., are made. McCulloch. 
Eispauliere (es-po/le-fr’), n. ([Fr., from épaule. 
See Epauxe.] A defense for the shoulder, com- 
posed of flexible, overlapping plates of metal, used 
in the 15th century ; — the origin of the modern epau- 
lette. fairholt. 
Es-pé/cial (es-ptsh/al), a. [O. Fr. especial, N. Fr. 
spécial, Lat. specialis, from species, a particular 
sort, kind, or quality; Pr. especial, special, Sp. & 
Pg. especial, It. speziale, speciale. See SPECIES. ] 
Distinguished among others of the same class or 
kind; principal; chief; particular; as, in an especial 
manner or degree. : 
Syn.—Peculiar; special; particular. See PEcuLraR. 
Es-pé/cial-ly, adv. In an especial manner; prin- 
cipally; chiefly ; particularly; peculiarly; in an 
uncommon degree. 
Es-pé/cial-mess, n. The state of being especial. 
Es/pe-rancge, n. [Fr., Pr. esperansa, Sp. esperanza, 
It. speranza, from Lat. sperans, p. pr. of sperare, to 


hope.] Hope. [0bs.] ‘ Shak. 

Es-pi/al, n. [O. Eng. espyal, espialle, espiaille. 
See Espy.] 

1. The aet of espying; notice; observation; dis- 

covery. 

Screened from espial by the jutting cape. Byron. 

2. One who espies; a spy; a scout. Lous] 

“ Their espials brought word.” Holland. 


Es-pi/er, n. One who espies, or watches like a 

_ Spy. Harmar. 

Ks/pi-nel,n. A kind ofruby. See SPINEL. 

Es/pi-on-age/ (és’pe-on-aj/, or %s’pe-on-Azh/), n. 
[Fr. espionnage, from espionner, to spy, espion, spy, 
Sp. espion, It. spione. See Espy.] The practice or 
employment of spies; the practice of watching the 
words and conduct of others, and attempting to 
make discoveries, as spies or secret emissaries. 

Eispiotte (és’pe-ot’), n. [Fr.] A kind of rye. 

Simmonds, 

Es/pla-nade’, n. [Fr. esplanade, Sp. esplanada, 
explanada, It. spianata, from Sp. explanar, Pr. es- 
planar, It. spianare, to level, Lat. explanare, to 
flatten or spread out, from ex, out, and planus, even, 
flat. ‘ 

1 ort.) (a.) The glacis of the counterscarp, or 
the sloping of the parapet of the covered way to- 
ward the country. (0.) A clear space between a 
citadel and the first houses of the town. Campbell. 

2. (Hort.) A grass-plat. Simmonds, 

8. Any clear space used for public walks or 
drives. Simmonds. 

Es-plees’,n. pl. [L. Lat. expletia, from explere, to 
fillup. Law Fr. esples, espleits.] (Law.) (a.) The full 
profits or products which ground or land yields, as 
the hay of the meadows, the feed of the pasture, the 
corn and grain of the arable fields. (b.) Rents, ser- 
vices, and the like. Burrill, 

Es-pous/age, 7. Espousal. [Obs.] Latimer. 

Es-pous/al,n. [O.' Fr. espousailles, N. Fr. épou- 
sailles, Pr. esposalhas, O. Sp. esponsalias, esposayas, 
Pg. esponsaes, Lat. sponsalia, from sponsalis, be- 
longing to betrothal or espousal. See SPONSAL and 
infra. - 

/ The act of espousing or betrothing; especially, 
in the plural, betrothal or marriage ceremony; for- 
mal contract or celebration of marriage. 

2. The taking upon one’s self the care and cause 
of any thing; adoption. i“ 


A zealous espousal of the public injuries. South. 
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Es-pouse’ (es-pouz’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. ESPOUSED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ESPOUSING.] [O. Fr. espouser, N. Fr. 
-épouser, Pr. & O. BP. esposar, It. sposwre, from Lat. 
sponsare, to betroth, espouse, from sponsus, be- 
trothed, p. p. of spondere, sponsum, to promise sol- 
emnly or sacredly; Sp. & Pg. desposar. See 
Spouse. ] 

1. To give as spouse; to bestow in marriage; to 
affiance; to unite by a promise of marriage or by 
marriage ceremony. 

If her sire approves, 
Let him espouse her to the peer she loves. Pope. 

2. To take as spouse; to accept in marriage; to 
wed, 

: Lavinia will I make my empress, 

And in the sacred Pantheon her espouse. Shak. 

3. To take to one’s self with a view to maintain ; to 
make one’s own; to take up the cause of; to adopt; 
to embrace. , 

Promised faithfully to espouse his cause as soon as he got 
out of the war. urnet. 

Es-pouse’ment, n. The act of espousing. 

Es-pous/er,n. One who espouses; one who em- 
braces or makes his own the cause of another. 

Es/pres-si'vo, m. [It.] (Mus.) With expression. 

Es-prin/’/gal, ». (Mil. Antig.) An engine of war 
used for throwing large stones and other missiles. 

Es-py’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. ESPIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ESPYING.] [O. Fr. espier, N. Fr épier ; Pr. & Sp. es- 
piar, It. spiare, from O. H. Ger. spehdn, N. H. Ger. 
sptihen, Sw. speja, Dan. speide, O. D. spien, spieden, 

. D. bespieden. See Spy.] 

1. To catch sight of; to perceive with the eyes; 
to discover, as a distant object partly concealed, or 
not obvious to notice; to discern unexpectedly; as, 
to espy land; to espy a man ina crowd. 

As one of them opened his sack, he espied his money. 

Gen. xlii. 27. 

2. To inspect narrowly ; to examine and keep 
watch upon. 

He sends angels to espy us in allour ways. Bp. Taylor. 

Syn.— To discern; discover; find out; descry; spy. 


Es-py’, v.t. To look narrowly; to look about; to 
watch; to take notice; to observe. 

Stand by the way and espy. Jer. xiviii. 19. 

Sar n. [O. Fr. espie, Pr. & Sp. espia, It. spia, 
O.H. Ger. speha, D. spie, spiede. See supra, and cf. 
EspionaGE.] Aspy; ascout. [Obs.] Huloet. 
s/qui-mau (és/ki-mo), n.; pl. ES/QUI-MAUX (és/ki- 
mdz). (G@eog.) An Indian of any of the tribes in- 
habiting arctic America and Greenland. 

It is...an error to suppose that where an Esquimau can 
live, a civilized man can live also. Captain McClintock. 

(= The term originally designated the aboriginal in- 
habitants of Labrador. 

Es-quire’, n. [O. Fr. escwyer, escuier, esquier, a 
title obtained by youth at the age of fourteen, and 
which gave them the privilege of wearing a sword; 
N. Fr. écuyer, shield-bearer, armor-bearer, squire 
of a knight, esquire, equerry, rider, horseman, from 
escu, éct, shield; Pr. escudier, escuder, escuier, 
scudier, Sp. escudero, Pg. escudeiro, It. scudiere. 
See EscurcHeon.] <A _ shield-bearer or armor- 
bearer, an attendant on a knight; hence, in mod- 
ern times, a title of dignity next in degree below a 
knight. 

t= In England, this title is given to the younger sons 
of noblemen, to officers of the king’s courts and of the 
household, to counselors at law, justices of the peace 
while in commission, sheriffs, and other gentlemen. In 
the United States, the title is given to public officers of all 
degrees, and has become a general title of respect in ad- 
dressing letters. 

Es-quire’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. ESQUIRED; p. pr. & 
von: ESQUIRING.] ‘To wait on an esquire; to at- 
tend. 

Eisquisse (es-kés’), n. [ez.| (Fine Arts.) The first 
sketch of a picture or model of a statue. 

Es-say’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ESSAYED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ESSAYING.] [Fr. essayer, O. Fr. asater, Norm. Fr. 
essoyer, Pr. essaiar, Sp. ensayar, Pg. ensaiar, It. 
ear assagiare. See infra, and cf. ASSAY. ] 

. To exert one’s power or faculties upon; to 
make an effort to perform; to try; to attempt. 
What marvel if I thus essay to sing? Buron. 

2. To make experiment or trial of; especially, to 
try the value and purity of metals; to assay. 

BEis/say (&s/sa), n. [Fr. essai, Pr. essay, Sp. ensayo, 
Pg. ensato, It. saggio, from Lat. eragiwm, a weigh- 
ing, weight, balance. See Assay.] 

1. An effort made, or exertion of body or mind, 
for the performance of any thing; a trial; attempt; 
as, to make an essay to benefit a friend ; a successful 
essay. 

2. (Lit.) A composition treating of any particular 
subject; — usually shorter and less methodical than 
a formal, finished treatise; as, an essay on the life 
and writings of Homer; an essay on fossils, or on 
commerce. 

3. Trial or experiment to prove the qualities of a 
metal. See AssAyY. 

Syn.— Attempt; trial; endeavor; effort; tract; trea- 
tise; dissertation; disquisition. 

Es-say’er, n. One who writes essays, | Addison. 

Bis/say-ist, or Es-say/ist (Synop., § 130), n. A 
writer of an essay, or of essays. Butler. 


Es/sene¢e, v. t. 


Es-séne’, n. 


Es/se-nism, n. 


Es-sén/tial, a. 





Es-sén/ti-ate (-shi-at), v. i. 


Es-sén/ti-ate, v. t. 


Es-soin’, 7. 





Es-soin/, v. t. 
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Eis/senge, n. [Fr. essence, Pr. & Pg. essencia, Sp. 


esencia, It. essenzia, essenza, Lat. essentia, from 
esse, to be.] 

1. The constituent elementary notions which 
constitute a complex notion, and must be enumer- 
ated to define it; the formal or formative nature; 
— sometimes called the nominal essence. 

2. The constituent qualities which belong to any 
object, or class of objects, or on which they depend 
for being what they are; this is distinguished as 
real essence; essential quality ;—hence, characters 
common to aclass contrasted with the form taken 
by an individual or species; distinctive character. 

The laws are at present, both in form and essence, the 
greatest curse that society labors under. andor. 

3. A being conceived by the mind and forming 
an object of thought; a purely spiritual being; an 
existing being. ‘‘ Heavenly essences.” Milton, 

He had been indulging in fanciful speculations on spiritual 
essences, until...he had an ideal world of his own around 
him. W. Irving. 

4. The predominant qualities or virtues of a plant 
or drug, extracted and refined from grosser matter ; 
or, more strictly, the solution in spirits of wine of a 
volatile or essential oil; as, the essence of mint, and 
the like. 

The... word essence... scarcely underwent a more com- 
plete transformation when from being the abstract of the verb 
**to be,” it came to denote something sufficiently concrete to 
be enclosed in a glass bottle. J. S. Mill. 

5. Perfume; odor; scent; or the volatile matter 
constituting perfume. 


Nor let the imprisoned essences exhale. Pope. 
[imp. & p. Pp. ESSENCED (és/senst) ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. ESSENCING.] To perfume; to scent. 
Addison. 

[Gr. ’Econvot and ’Ecoatoy, literally 
physicians, because they practiced medicine, from 

Chald. dsaya@, from Heb. as@, to heal; according 

to the Talmud their name is chasidim, i. e., the 

pious.] (Jewish Hist.) One of asect remarkable for 
_ their strictness and abstinence. 
The doctrine or the practices of 
De Quincey. 
[Fr. essentiel, Pr. & Pg. essencial, 
Sp. esencial, It. essenziale. See ESSENCE. ]} 

1. Belonging to the essence, or that which con- 
stitutes an object, or class of objects, what they are; 
really existing. 

Is it true, then, that thou art but a name,” 
And no essential thing? J. Webster. 

2. Important in the highest degree; indispensa- 
ble to the attainment of an object; as, piety is es- 
sential to Christian character. 

Judgment is more essential to a general than courage. 

Denham. 

3. Containing the essence or characteristic portion 
of a substance, as of aplant; highly rectified; pure; 
hence, unmixed. ‘ Mine own essential horror.” 

Ford. 

4. (Mus.) Necessary ; indispensable ;—said of 
those tones which constitute a chord, in distinction 
from ornamental or accidental tones. 

5. (Med.) Idiopathic; independent of any other 
disease. 

Essential character (Nat. Hist.), the prominent char- 
acteristics which serve to distinguish one genus, species, 
&e., from another. — Zssential disease, one that is not 
dependent on another. — Zssential oil, a volatile, highly 
inflammable oil, to which plants owe their characteristic 
odor. It is soluble in alcohol, and is much used in making 
perfumery. 


the Essenes. 


Es-sén/tial, n. 1. Existence; being. [Obs.] Milton. 


2. That which is essential; first or constituent 
principle; as, the essentials of religion. 


Es-sén/ti-al/ity (-shi-il/-),)n.  [It. essenzialita.] 
Es-sén/tial-ness, 


The quality of being 
essential; that which is essential; essential part. 
Bp. Taylor. 


Es-sén/tial-ly, adv. In an essential manner or 


degree; by essence; in an important degree; in 
effect; as, essentially different. 

To become assimilated 
or converted into the parts of a being or body. 
[ Obs.) B. Jonson. 
[imp. & p. p. ESSENTIATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ESSENTIATING.] To form or con- 
stitute the essence or being of. [Obs.] Boyle. 
Us/se-ra, n. (Med.) The nettle-rash ;— a cutaneous 
eruption, showing itself in broad, smooth spots. 
[O. Fr. essoine, essoigne, exoine, L. 
Lat. essonia, essoignia, exonia, exoina, from sunnis, 
sunnia, sonia, hinderance, excuse. Of. Icel. syn, 
refusal, synia, to deny, refuse, Goth. swnja, truth, 
sunjon, to justify, O. Sax. swnnea, excuse, necessity, 
impediment. ] 

1. (2ng. Law.) An excuse for not appearing in 
court at the return of process; the presentation or 
allegation of such excuse to the court. 

2. Excuse; exemption. [Obs.] 

For every work he challenged essoin. Spenser. 

3. One who is excused for non-appearance in 
court at the day appointed. Johnson, 

Essoin day, the first general return day of the term, 
on which the court sits to receive essoins. 

Blackstone. Wharton. 


(O. Fr. essoiner, essoigner, essonier, 


Es-tab/lish, v. t. 


Es-tab/lish-er, n. 


Bs/ta-fét/, n. 
Es'taftttte’, 


Es-tate’, n. 


ESTATE 


L. Lat. essoniare, essoigniare, exoniare. See su- 
pra.) (Eng. Law.) To allege or offer an excuse for 
the non-appearance of in court; to excuse for ab- 
sence, . Cowell, 


Es-soin/er,n. (#ng. Law.) An attorney who suf- 


ficiently excuses the absence of another. 
1s/so-mite,n. (Min.) Cinnamon-stone. 
is/so-rant,a. [Fr.] (Her.) Standing on the ground 
with the wings spread out, as if about to fly;— 
said of the figure of a bird borne as a charge in an 
escutcheon. 

[imp. & p. p. ESTABLISHED (es- 
tab/lisht; p. pr. & vb. n. ESTABLISHING.] [O. Fr. 
establir, estaublir, estaulir, N. Fr. établir, Pr. esta- 
blir, stablir, Sp. establecer, Pg. estabelecer, It. & 
Lat. stabilire, from Lat. stabilis, firm, steady, sta- 
ble, from stare, to stand.] 

1. To make stable or firm; to fix or set unaltera- 
bly; to settle; to confirm. 

The best established tempers can scarcely forbear being 
borne down. Burke. 

The confidence which must precede union could be es- 
tablished only by consummate prudence and self-control. 

Bancroft. 

2. To enact or decree by authority and for per- 
manence; to decree; to enact; to ordain; —said of 
laws, regulations, and the like. 

3. To secure the reception of; to secure; to up- 
hold;— said of opinions or doctrines, or forms of 
religion. 

4. To originate and secure the permanent exist- 
ence of; to found; to institute; — said of a colony, 
a state, or other institutions. 

5. To settle or fix; as any thing wavering, doubt- 
ful, or weak; to confirm. 

So were the churches established in the faith. Acts xvi. 5. 

6. To set up in business; to make secure against 
assault or harm;—used reflexively; as, he estab- 
lished himself in a place; the enemy established 
themselves in the citadel. 

One who establishes, ordains, 
or confirms. 


Es-tab/lish-ment, . [O. Fr. establissement, N. Fr. 


établissement, Pr. establiment, stabliment, stabili- 
ment, Sp. establecimiento, Pg. establecimento, It. 
stabilimento. See supra.) 

1. The act of establishing, founding, ratifying, or 
ordaining; settlement; confirmation. 

2. The state of being established, founded, and 
the like. 

3. That which is established; as, (a.) A form of 
government, civil or ecclesiastical. 

Bring in that establishment by which all men should be con- 
tained in duty. Spenser. 
ee A permanent civil, military, or commercial 

orce or organization. (c.) A style of living; accus- 
tomed expense; fixed allowance or resources for 
subsistence; income; salary. 

His excellency... might gradually lessen your establish- 
ment. Swift. 
(d.) The place in which one is permanently fixed 
for residence or business; residence, with grounds, 
furniture, equipage, &c., with which one is fitted 
out; also, any oflice or place of business, with its 
fixtures; as, to have a spacious establishment; to 
keep up a large establishment. ‘Exposing the 
shabby parts of the establishment.” W. Irving. 

Establishment of the port (Hydrography), the data, 
obtained by observation, on which the tides are computed 
at the given port, viz., the difference between high and 
low water at mean spring tides, and the time of high 
water at the full and change of the moon. 


Eis/ta-eade’, n. [Fr., Sp. estacada, from Sp. & Pr. 


estaca, O. Fr. estaque, estache, It, stacca, pole, 


~ stake, from H. Ger. staken, L. Ger. & Eng. stake, 


D. staak, A-S. staca. See STAKE.] (Mil.) A dike 
constructed of piles in the sea, a river, or a morass, 
to check the approach of an enemy. 

[Fr. estafette, Sp. estafeta, It. 
staffetta, from staffa, stirrup, from 
O. H. Ger. staph, stapho, N. H. Ger. stapf, stapfe, 
footstep, footprint, O. H. Ger. stephan, N. H. Ger. 
stapfen, staffen, stappen, to step, walk. ] A courier 
who conveys messages to another courier; one of a 
series of couriers in relay. 

O. Fr. estat, N. Fr. état, Pr. estat, 
stat, Sp. & Pg. estado, It. stato, from Lat. status, 
from stare, to stand.] 

1. The fixed condition of any thing or person; the 
subjective state; hence, the circumstances under 
which a thing or person stands; fixedness; condi- 
tion; rank; state; position; welfare. ‘* Discovering 
my estate.” Spenser. 

She cast us headlong from our high estate. Dryden. 

2. A property which a person possesses; a for- 
tune; a possession; especially, property in land; 
also, property of all kinds which a person leaves to 
be divided at his death; as, a large estate ; to settle 
an estate. 

See what a vast estate he left his son. Dryden. 

3. The state; the general body politic; the com- 
monwealth; hence, the general interest; the busi- 
ness of government. [Obs.] 

I call matters of estate not only the parts of sovereignty, but 
whatever concerneth any great portion of the people. Lucon, 

4. One of the ranks or classes of men which are 
considered as constituting the state; as the crown, 
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ESTATE 


the lords, or the commons; or the lords, the clergy, 
and the people. 
She is a duchess, a great estate. Latimer. 
God hath improved his authority in several parts upon sev- 
eral estates of men. Bp. Taylor. 
5. (Zaw.) The interest which any one has in 
lands, tenements, or any other effects; as, an estate 
for life, for years, at will, &c. Burrill. 
Es-tate/, v. ¢. [Obs.] 1. To settle as a fortune. Shak. 
2. To establish; to fix. 

Es-teem/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ESTEEMED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. ESTEEMING.] [Fr. estimer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
estimar, It. estimare, stimare, Lat. @stimare, estu- 
mare, from @s, brass, copper, money, with the end- 
ing tumare.] 

1. To set a value on; to appreciate the worth of; 
to estimate ; to value; to reckon. 

One man esteemeth one day above another; another es- 
teemeth every day alike. Rom. xiv. 5. 


Then he forsook God, which made him, and lightly es- 
teemed the Rock of his salvation. Deut, xxxil. 15. 
2. To set a high value on; to regard with rever- 
ence, respect, or friendship. ‘‘ Will he esteem thy 
riches ?” Job xxxyi. 19. 
Syn.—To estimate; regard; prize; value; respect; 
revere. See ESTIMATE. 
Es-teem/’, v. i. To form an estimate; to have re- 
gard to the value; to consider, 
We ourselves esteem not of that obedience, or love, or gift, 
which is of force. Milton. 
Es-teem/’,n. [Fr. estime, Pr., Sp., & Pg. estima, It. 
stima. See supra.| \ 
1. Opinion or judgment of value; estimate ; valua- 
tion; price. [Obs.] ‘‘ The full esteem in gold.” 


J. Webster. 
I will deliver you, in ready coin, 
The full dear’st esteem of what youcrave. J. Webster. 
2. High value or estimation; great regard; favor- 
able opinion, founded on supposed worth. 
Both those poets lived in much esteem with good and holy 


men in orders. Dryden. 
Es-teem/a-ble, a. Worthy of esteem; estimable. 
([Rare.] ‘‘Hsteemable qualities.” Pope. 


Es/timi/tive, a. 


Eis/ti-mi/tor, n. 
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particularly, an approximate judgment or opinion 
as to weight, magnitude, cost, and the like; a cal- 
culation without measuring or weighing, 


Syn.— Estimate, Estimation, Esteem. The noun 
estimate, like its verb, supposes chiefly an exercise of 
judgment in determining the amount, importance, or 
magnitude of things, with their other exterior relations; 
as, an estimate of expenses incurred, a true estimate of 
life, &c. Hsteemis a moral sentiment made up of respect 
and attachment, —the valuation of a person as possessing 
useful qualities or real worth. Thus we speak of the es- 
teem of the wise and good as a thing greatly to be de- 
sired. Zstimation seems to waver between the two. In 
our version of the Scriptures it is used simply for estz- 
mate; as, “If he be poorer than thy estimation.” Levit. 
xxvii. 8. In other cases, it verges toward esteem; as, 
“T know him to be of worth and worthy estimation.” 
Shak. It will probably settle down at last on this latter 
sense. ‘“J’steem is the value we place upon some degree 
of worth. It is higher than simple approbation, which is 
a decision of judgment. It is the commencement of af- 
fection.” Cogan. 

No; dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 


Just estimation prized above all price. Cowper. 


Bs/ti-mi/tion, n. [Fr. estimation, Pr. & Sp. esti- 


macton, It. estimazione, stimazione, Lat. estimatio, 
from @stimare. See ESTEEM.] 

1. The act of estimating. 

2. An opinion or judgment of the worth, extent, 
or quantity of any thing, formed without using pre- 
cise data; as, estimations of distance, magnitude, 
amount, or moral qualities. 

3. Favorable opinion; esteem; regard; honor. 

I shall have estimation among the multitude, and honor 
with the elders. Wisdom viii. 10. 

Syn.— Estimate; calculation ; computation ; appraise- 
ment; esteem; honor; regard. See ESTIMATE. 

[It. estimativo, Pr. estimatiu, 
Fr. estimatif. See ESTEEM. ] 

1. Inclined, or able, to estimate; serving for, or 
capable of being used in, estimating. 

We find in animals an estimative or judicial faculty. Hale. 

2. Imaginative. [Rare.] 

[Lat. estimator, It. estimatore, 
Fr. estimateur. See ESTEEM.] One who estimates 


ESTUATION 


1. A sort of two-edged sword formerly used. 
2. A blow with the edge of a sword. 1 
Es-trange’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ESTRANGED} Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. EERRANGING 1 {[O. Fr. estranger, estran- 
gier, from estrange, estraigne, strange, absent, for- 
eign. See STRANGE. ] 

1. To make strange; to withdraw; to withhold; 
hence, reflexively, to keep at a distance; to cease to 
be familiar and friendly with. 

We must estrange our belief from what is not clearly evi- 


denced. Glanville. 
Had we estranged ourselves from them in things indifferent. 
Looker. 


2. To divert from its original use or possessor; 
to alienate. 
They have estranged this place, and burnt incense in it to 
other gods. fer’. Xix. 4. 
3. To make a stranger of; to alienate the affec- 
tions or confidence of. 
I do not know, to this hour, what it is that has estranged him 
from me. Pope. 
Es-tran’/ged-ness,n. The state of being estranged ; 
estrangement. Prynne. 
Es-trange/ment, n. [O. Fr. estrangement. See 
supra.] The act of estranging, or the state of being 
estranged; a keeping at a distance; voluntary ab- 
straction ; alienation; removal; as, an estrangement 
of affection. 
A long estrangement from better things. 
Es-tran’Zer, n. One who estranges. 
Es-tran/gle, v.t. To strangle. [Obs.] 
Es/tra-pade’, n. [Fr., Sp. estrapada, It. strappata, 
from strappare, to tear or pluck off, to wrest, 
wrench, from Proy. Ger. strapfen, to draw, N. H. 
Ger. straff, drawn tight.] (Aéwn.) The action of a 
horse, when, to get rid of his rider, he rises before, 
and at the same time kicks furiously with his hind 
legs. 

Es-tray’, v. 7. 
guar, L, Lat. extravagare, It. stravagare. 
StrRAy.] To stray. [Obs.] 

Es-tray’, n. [See supra.] (Law.) Any valuable an- 
imal, not wild, found wandering from its owner; a 
stray. Burrill. 


South. 
Browning. 


[O. Fr. estrayer, estraier, Pr. wae 
ee 


One who esteems; one who sets a 
“The proudest esteemer 
of his own parts.” Locke. 


Es-teem/er, n. 


; _or values. 
high value on any thing. 


Ks/ti-val,a. [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. estival, It. esii- 
vale, Lat. estivalis, from estas, summer.] Pertain- 


Es-tréat’, n. [O. Fr. estrait, estreit, estraite, es- 
treite, extraict, from Lat. extractus, exiractum, p. 
p. cf extrahere, to draw out, from ex, out, and tra- 


Es-thé/si-bm/e-ter, n. [Gr. alcSavecSac, to per- 
ceive, and pérpov, measure.} An instrument used 
to measure the tactile sensibility of the surface of 
the human body, in health and disease, by finding 
the shortest distance by which two points can be 
separated when brought in contact with the body, 
and yet both be distinctly perceived or felt. 

Es-thét/ie, a. Pertaining to the science of taste or 
of beauty. 

Es-thét/ies, n. sing, The science which treats of 
the beautiful, or of the theory of taste. See Ats- 
THETICS. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Es-tiffer-otis, a. [Lat. estifer, from e@stus, fire, 
glow, heat, and ferre, to fear, produce.] Producing 
heat. [Rare.] 

Es/ti-ma-ble, a. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. estimable, Pg. 
estimavel, It. estimabile, estimevole, stimabile, Lat. 
estimabilis. See ESTEEM. ] 

1. Capable of being estimated or valued; as, es- 


timable damage. Paley. 
2, Valuable; worth a great price. [Rare.] 
A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, 
Is not so estimable or profitable. Shak. 


3. Worthy of esteem or respect ; deserving our 
good opinion or regard. 
A lady said of her two companions, that one was more 


Bis’ti-vate, v. i. 


EHistoilée (es/tw6-la’), a. 


Es-tép’, v. t. 


ing to, or continuing through, the summer; estival. 
“Hstival garlands.” Browne. 
[Lat. @stivare, estivatum, from 
estivus, pertaining to summer, from @stas, sum- 
mer; Fr. estiver; Pr. estivar, to get in acrop.] To 


_ Dass the summer. [Obs.] Cockeram. 
Es/ti-va/tion, n. [Fr. estivation.] 
1. The act of passing the summer. Bacon. 


2. (Bot.) The disposition of the petals within the 
floral gem or bud; estivation. 
{O. Fr.] (Her.) Having 
the form of a star, especially of a star with four rays. 

Cross estotlee (Her.), a star with four rays in the form 
of a cross, the rays being broad at the center and termi- 
nating in sharp points. Ogilvie. 
[imp. & p. p. ESTOPPED (es-tdpt/); p. 
pr. & vb. n. ESTOPPING.] [O. Fr. estoper, estouper, 
N. Fr. étouper, to cork, close, O. Sp. estopar, It. stop- 
pare, L. Lat. stuppare, stopare, to close with tow, 
obstruct, estoppare, to hinder, from Lat. stupa, 
stuppa, the coarse part of flax, tow, oakum. Cf. 
Srop.] (Law.) To impede or bar; to stop the prog- 
ress of. ‘‘Hstopping a river.” Burrill, 

Aman shall always be one by his own deed, or not 


permitted to aver or prove any thing in contradiction to what 
he has once solemnly avowed. Blackstone. 





her2, to draw, O. Fr. & Pr. estraire, N. Fr. extraire, 
Sp. extraer, Pg. extrahir, It. estrarre. See Ex- 
TRACT.] (Law.) A true copy, duplicate, or extract 
of an original writing or record,especially of amerce- 
ments or penalties set down in the rolls of court to 
be levied by the bailiff, or other officer. Cowell. 

(@- This term is still in use, and now signifies the 
extracting or taking out a forfeited recognizance from 
among the other records of the court, for the purpose of 
being prosecuted in another court, or it may be in the 
same court. Burrill. 

Es-tréat’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. ESTREATED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. ESTREATING.] (Law.) (a.) To extract or take 
out from the records of a court, and return to the 
court of exchequer to be prosecuted ;— said of a for- 
feited recognizance. (b.) To bring in to the ex- 
chequer, as a fine. Burrill. 

Es/tre-mé/ni-an, a. (Geog.) Belonging or relat- 
ing to Estremadura, in Spain. 
s/‘tre-mé/ni-an, n. (Geog.) A native or an in- 
habitant of Estremadura, 

Es-trépe’,v.¢. [O. Fr. estropier, to mutilate, from 
Lat. extirpare,to root up. See infra.) (Law.) To 
strip or lay bare, as trees of their branches, or land 
of wood, houses, &c.; to commit waste or spoil in, 
as in lands, woods, or houses, to the damage of 


Eis/to-ptUld,n. [Sp.] A kind of long iawn or 
mixed linen fabric, made in Silesia. Simmonds. 
Es-tdp’pel, n. [From estop, q. v.] (Law.) A stop; 


amiable, the other more estimable. Sir W. Temple. 
Es/ti-ma-ble, n. A thing worthy of regard. [Rare.] 


another. Burrill, 
Es-trépe/ment, n. [O. Fr. estrepement, damage, 
waste, from estreper, to destroy, damage, Pr. estre- 


One of the peculiar estimables of her country. Browne. 
Es’ti-ma-ble-ness, n. The quality of deserving 
esteem or regard. 
{s/tizma-bly, adv. In an estimable manner. 
Bs/ti-mate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ESTIMATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. ESTIMATING.] [Lat. @stimare, e@stima- 
tum. See Estrem.] To judge and form an opinion 
of the value of, without actually measuring or 
weighing; to fix the worth of; to compute or rate; 
as, to estimate the value of goods or land; to esti- 
mate the worth or talents of a person; to estimate 
profit or loss. 
It is by the weight of silver, and not the name of the piece, 
that men estimate commodities and exchange them. Locke. 
Syn.—To appreciate; value; appraise; prize; rate; 
esteem; count; calculate; number. —To EstTimMATE, Es- 


TEEM. Both these words imply an exercise of the judg- 
ment. Zstimate has reference especially to the external 


relations of things, such as amount, magnitude, impor- 
tance, &c. It usually involves computation or calcula- 
tion; as, to estimate the loss or gain of an enterprise. 
Lsteem has reference to the true character or standing of 
a thing, to its intrinsic value or merits. Thus. we esteem 
it an honor to be inhabitants of a free country. When 
thus applied to things, it nearly coincides with consider, 
differing from the latter only as implying that we value 
the thing in question. When applied to persons, esteem 
is used in a moral sense, and implies a mingled sentiment 
of respect and attachment. Thus, we esteem a man for 
his uniform integrity; we esteem a lawyer for his candor 
and fairness; we esteem a magistrate for his devotion to 
the public good. See APPRECIATE. 


Eis/ti-mate (45), n. [Lat. estimatum, from estimare, 
See supra.}] A value determined by judgment; 





Hs-t0/vers, n. pl. 


Hs-triide’, n. 


Eistramacon (es-trim/a-son), 7. 


an obstruction or bar to one’s alleging or denying a 
fact contrary to his own previous action, allegation, 
or denial; a conclusive admission, which can not be 
denied or controverted. 
Wharton. Stephen. Burrill. 
If a tenant for years levies a fine to another person, it shall 
work as an estoppel to the cognizor. Blackstone. 
[O. Fr. estover, estovoir, neces- 
sary, necessity, need, from estover, estoveir, este- 
voir, estovoir, to suit, be fit, be necessary, from es- 
tut, third person perfect of ester, from Lat. stare, to 
stand, or perhaps from studwit, third person perfect 
of studere, to strive after, to apply one’s self to, 
Gris. stwver, stover, to be obliged or forced, perfect 
stuvét.] (Law.) Necessaries or supplies; an allow- 
ance to a person out of an estate or other thing for 
support; as of wood to a tenant for life, &c., of sus- 
tenance to aman confined for felony out of his es- 
tate, or alimony to a woman divorced out of her 
husband’s estate. Blackstone. 
[Fr., Sp. estrado, Pr. esti, for estrat, 
It. strato, originally a carpet on the floor of a room, 
and an elevated place init, covered with a carpet, for 
receiving visits, from Lat. stratum, bed-covering, 
coverlet, pillow, from sternere, stratum, to spread 
out.] An even or level space; a level and slightly 
raised place in a room. Smart. 
é [Fr., It. stra- 
mazzone, L. Lat. scramasaxus, O. Ger. schramsax, 
from L. Lat. scrama, broadsword, akin to Ger. 
schramme, scratch, scar, and L. Lat. sazxa, a little 
knife, small sword, M. H. Ger. sahs.] 


par, probably from Lat. extirpare, to pluck up by the 
stem or root, root out, clear from stubble. CfeO. Fr. 
estraper, to cut the stubble, and estrape, N. Fr. 
étrape, along scythe; Proy. Ger. strapen, to strip 
off, straffen, to clip, lop.] (Zaw.) A destructive 
kind of waste, committed by a tenant, in lands, 
woods, or houses. Cowell. 


Eis/trich, jn. 1. The ostrich. [Obs.] Massinger. 
Es/tridge, 2. (Com.) The fine down of the os- 


trich, lying immediately beneath the feathers. 
Est/ii-ange, n. [Lat. @stuans, p. pr. of estuare, to 
be in a violent or waving motion, to boil up, to burn, 
estus, boiling or undulating motion, fire, glow, heat, 
storm, fury.] Heat. [Obs.] ‘Regulated estuance 
_ from wine.” Browne. 
Wst/ii-a-ry (64),n. [Lat. estwariwm, from @estuare, 
See supra.] 
1. A place where water boils up or wells forth. 
[Obs.] Boyle. 
2. A narrow passage, as the mouth of a river or 
lake, where the tide meets the current; an arm of 
the sea; a frith. 
Eist/ii-a-ry, a. Belonging to, or formed in, an estua- 
ry; as, estuary strata. Lyel. 
Mst/ii-ate,v.i. [imp. & p. p. ESTUATED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. ESTUATING.] [Lat. estuare, estuatum. See 
supra.] To boil up; to swell and rage; to be agi- 
tated. Cockeram. 
Est/i-a/tion, n. [Lat. estuatio.] The act of estu- 
ating; commotion, as of a fluid; agitation; vio- 
lence; hence, excitement. ‘‘#stwations of joys and 
fears.” Mountague, 
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ESTURE 


Est/iire, n. [From Lat. estuare. See supra.) A 
state of commotion; agitation; as, the estwre of the 
sea. [Obs.] Chapman. 
E-su/ri-ent, a. [Lat. esuriens, p. pr. of eswrire, to 
destre to eat, a desiderative form of edere, to eat.] 

_ Inclined to eat; hungry. [Obs.] Bailey. 

E-sy/ri-ent, x. One who is hungry or greedy. [ Obs.] 
aan An insatiable esurient after riches. Wood. 

Bs/ii-rime (tzh/y-rin), a. [Lat. eswrire. See su- 

pra.|_ Eating; corroding. [Obs.] Wiseman. 

Es/ii-rime, n. (Med.) A medicine which provokes 
appetite, or causes hunger. [Obs.] 

Kitagere (ét/a-zhar’), n. [Fr. étager, to arrange on 
shelves, from étage, shelf, story, floor, from Gr. 

» oréyn, room, roof, from créyetv, to cover.] A piece 
of furniture having a number of shelves or stages, 
one above another, for receiving articles of elegance 
or use. Fairholt. 
tat Wajor (ati! mi/zhor’). [Fr., from état, 
state, condition, position, Lat. status, and Lat. ma- 

- jor, greater. See Magor, a.] (Mil.) The staff of 
an army, including all officers above the rank of 
colonel; also, all adjutants, inspectors, quartermas- 
ters, commissaries, engineers, ordnance officers, 
paymasters, physicians, signal officers, judge-advo- 
cates; also, the non-commissioned assistants of the 
above officers. 

Etch, n. [See EppisH.] Ground from which a crop 
has been taken. ore See EppisnH. Mortimer. 
itch, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. ETCHED (étcht); p. pr. & 
vb. nN. ETCHING.] [N. H. Ger. détzen, atzen, to feed, 
to corrode, etch, D. efsen, M. H. Ger. atzen, etzen, O. 
H. Ger. az6n, ezzan, azjan, Goth. atjan, from O. H. 
Ger. ezan, Goth. itan, Eng. eat, imp. ate.] 

1. To produce, as figures or designs, on metal, 
glass, or the like, by means of lines or strokes eaten 
in or corroded by means of some strong acid. 

{=~ The plate is first covered with varnish, or some 
other ground capable of resisting the acid, and this is 
then scored or scratched by a needle, or similar instru- 
ment, so as to form the drawing; the plate is then cov- 
ered with acid, which corrodes the metal in the lines thus 
laid bare. 

2. To sketch; to delineate. [Rare.] 
Steh, v.i. To practice etching. Locke. 
iteh/er, n. One who etches. 

tch/ing,n. 1. The act, art, or practice of etch- 
ing; a mode of engraving. 
. The impression taken from an etched plate. 

Etch/ing-nee/dle,n. An instrument of steel with 
a fine point, used in etching for tracing out lines, 

_ &c., on the plate. Brande. 

Ii/te-6s/tie (110), m. [Gr. éros, gen. 27e0s, year, and 
oTtx6s, row, order, line, verse, from oretxew, root 
orix, to go up, ascend.] A chronogrammatical 
composition; a phrase or piece, the initial letters of 
which express a date; achronogram. [Rare.] See 
CHRONOGRAM. B. Jonson. 

E-tér/mi-na-ble, a. Without end; interminable. 


[{ Obs.] Skelton. 
E-térn’ )(14), a. [O. Fr. eterne, It. eterno, Lat. 
1-térne’ aternus, for eviternus, from evum, 


uninterrupted time, eternity, and the temporal end- 
ing ternus.] Eternal. [Obs. or poet.] Shak. 
The whole temporal show related royally, 
And built up to eterne signiticance 
Through the open arms of God, E. B. Browning. 
E-tér’/nal, a. [Lat. @ternalis, from @ternus, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. eternal, It. eternale, Fr. éternel. See su- 
re. 
- 1. Without beginning or end of existence; always 
existing; underived and indestructible. 
The eternal God is thy refuge. Deut. xxxiii. 27. 
To know whether there were any real being, whose dura- 
tion has been eternal. ocke. 
2. Without end of existence or duration; ever- 
lasting; endless; immortal. 
. _ That they may also obtain the salvation which isin Christ 
Jesus, with eternal glory. 2 Tim. ii. 10. 
3. Continued without intermission ; perpetual; 
ceaseless. 
i And fires eternal in thy temple shine. Dryden. 
4. Existing at all times without change; im- 
mutable. 
Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he opposed. Dryden. 
yun.— Everlasting; endless; infinite; ceaseless; per- 
petual; interminable. See EvERLASTING. 
E-tér’/nal, n. That which is without beginning or 
end; especially, the Deity; God. Milton. 
E-tér/nal-ist, n. One who holds the existence of 
matter to be from eternity. Burnet. 
E-tér/nal-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ETERNALIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ETERNALIZING. | Tio make eternal; 
to give endless duration to; to eternize. Skelton. 
E-tér/nal-ly, adv. In an eternal manner; without 
beginning or end; without end of duration; un- 
changeably ; perpetually. 
That which is morally good or evil at any time or in an 
case, must be eternally and unchangeably so. South, 
Where western gales eternally reside. Addison. 
E-térne’, a. See ETERN. 
E-tér/ni-fy, v. ¢. ([Lat. eternus and facere, to 
make, See ETERN.] To make eternal; to immor- 
talize. [Obs.] 


This said, her winged shoes to her feet she tied, 
Formed all of gold, and all eternified. apman. 


E-tér’ni-ty, n. [Lat. eternitas, from aternus ; Fr. 
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éternité, Pr. eternitat, Sp. eternidad, Pg. eternidude, 
It. eternita. See ETERN.] 

1. The condition or quality of being eternal; con- 
tinuance without beginning or end; duration with- 
out end; everlastingness, 

The high and lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity. Js. lvii.15. 

By repeating the idea of any length of duration, with all the 
endless addition of number, we come by the idea of ae 

y OCKE. 

2. The state or condition which begins at death. 

Thou know’st ’tis common; all that live must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity. Shak. 

E-tér/ni-za/tion, n. The act of eternizing; the 
act of rendering immortal or famous. 

E-tér’nize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ETERNIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ETERNIZING.] [Fr. éterniser, Sp. eter- 
nizar.| 

1. To make eternal or endless; to continue the 
existence or duration of indefinitely; to perpetuate. 

This other [gift] served but to eternize woe. Milton. 

2. To make forever famous; to immortalize; as, 

to eternize a name; to eternize exploits. 
St. Alban’s battle, won by York, 
Shall be eternized in all age to come. Shak. 

E-té/gian (e-te/zhan), a. [Fr. étésien, Lat. etesius, 
Gr. érfjotos, pl. Lat. etesi@, Gr. érnciay (sc. dvenot), 
winds, from érfjovos, for a year, annual, from é7os, 
year.] (Gr.& Rom. Lit.) Blowing at stated times 
of the year; stated; periodical; annual.’ 

Ltesian winds, yearly or anniversary winds, answer- 

_ing to the monsoons of the East Indies. 

K/thal,n. [Fr. éthal, formed from the first sylla- 
bles of ether and alcohol. Cf. ETuyu.] (Chem.) A 
peculiar oily substance, obtained from purified sper- 
maceti, and called also cetylic alcohol. It is a white, 
waxy solid, and cr~stallizes in shining scales by so- 
lution in alcohol or ether. t Gregory. 

Etthe, a. [See Earu.] Easy. [Obs.] ‘Thence the 
passage ethe.” Spenser. 

Eth/’el, a. [A-S. edhel. See ATHEL.] Noble. [0bs.] 

E/ther, n. [Fr. éther, Lat. ether, Gr. ai3ip, from 
aidew, to light up, kindle, to burn or blaze; Pr. 
ether, It. etere.] 

1. (Physics.) An hypothetical medium of great 
elasticity and extreme tenuity, supposed to pervade 
all space, the interior of solid bodies not excepted, 
oe to be the medium of transmission of light and 
heat. 

2. (Chem.) A Mare light, volatile, and inflamma- 
ble fluid, produced by the distillation of alcohol, or 
rectified spirit of wine, with sulphuric acid. It is 
lighter than alcohol, of a peculiar penetrating 
odor, and has a pungent, cooling, aromatic taste. 

3. Supposed matter above the air; the air itself. 

E-thé/re-al (89, 124), a. 1. Pertaining to the ether, 
or to the higher regions beyond the earth or be- 
yond the atmosphere; celestial; as, ethereal space; 
ethereal regions. 

Go, heavenly guest, ethereal messenger. Milton. 

2. Consisting of ether; hence, exceedingly light 
or airy; tenuous; spirit-like. 

Vast chain of being, which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man. 

3. (Chem.) Of, or relating to, ether. 
liquids.” Gregory. 

E-thé/re-al-ism, n. The state or quality of being 
ethereal; etherealness; ethereality. 

E-thé're-al/i-ty, n. The state or condition of be- 
ing ethereal; etherealness. 

E-thé/re-al-ize, v. ¢. 1. To convert into ether, or 
into subtile fluid; to saturate with ether. Good. 

2. To render ethereal or spirit-like. 

B-thé/re-al-ly, adv. In an ethereal, celestial, or 
heavenly manner. 

K-thé/re-al-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
ethereal; ethereality; etherealism. 

B-thé/re-otis, a. [Lat. @thereus, from @ther; Fr. 
éthéré, Pr. etherey, Pg. ethereo, Sp. & It. etereo.] 
Formed of ether; ethereal. [Obs.] 

This ethereous mold on which we stand. Milton. 

Ei-thé!ri-&,n. (Gr. atSecv, to shine.] (Conch.) A 
genus of bivalve mollusks inhabiting fresh water, 
and found in the rivers of Africa attached to stones 

_or to other shells. Baird. 

bi ther-i-fi-ea/tion, n. The production of ether. 

E/ther-i-form, or E-thér/i-form, a. [Lat. ether, 
ether, and forma, form, shape.] Having the form 

_of ether. 

E’/ther-ine, n. Carbureted hydrogen; —so called 

_from being supposed to exist in ether. 

E’ther-i-za/tion, n. (Med.) (a.) The administration 
of ether by inhalation. (b.) The state of the system 

_under the influence of ether, 

E/ther-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ETHERIZED; p. pr, 
& vb. n. ETHERIZING.] [Fr. éthériser.] 

1. To convert into ether. 

2. To put under the influence of ether, as by in- 
halation; as, to etherize a patient. 

Eth/ie, a. (Fr. éthique, Lat. ethicus, Gr. i9tx6s, 

Eth/ie-al, § from 30s, custom, usage, the manners 
and habits or moral nature of man.] Relating to 
manner or morals; treating of the moral feelings or 
duties; containing precepts of morality; as, ethic 
discourses or epistles. 

Cicero was himself the author of an ethical system. 

De Quincey. 


The ethical meaning of the miracles would be wholly lost. 
Trench. 


Pope. 
“ Bthereal 





ETIOLATION 


Eth/ic-al-ly, adv. According to, or in harmony 
with, moral principles or character. 
th/ies, n. sing. [Fr. éthique. See supra.] The 
science of human duty; the body of rules of duty 
drawn from this science; a particular system of 
principles and rules concerning duty, whether true 
or false; rules of practice in respect to a single class 
of human actions; as, political or social ethics. 
[See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

The completeness and consistency of its morality is the pe- 
culiar praise of the ethics which the Bible has taught. £ Taylor 

H/thi-op, mn. ([Lat. dthiops, Gr. AlSiow, 

W’thi-0/pi-an, from aiSev, to burn, and wy, 

_face.] (Geog.) A native, or inhabitant, of Ethiopia. 

E/thi-0/pi-an, ) a. (Geog.) Belonging, or relating, 

E/thi-dp/ie, to Ethiopia. Fi 

H/thi-dv/ie, n. The language of Ethiopia. 

Ei'thi-ops War/tial. Black oxide of iron; iron 

_in the form of a very fine powder. 

Ei'thi-ops Wtn/er-al. A combination of mercury 
and sulphur, of a black color; black sulphuret of 
mercury. See CALOMEL. 

Eth’/moid, a [¥r. ethmoide, ethmoidal, Gr. 

Eth-moid/al,$ — 7#Spoeidis, like a sieve, from 7Sp6s, 
sieve, and efdos, form.] (Anat.) Resembling a sieve; 
eribriform, 

Ethmoid bone (Anat.), the bone through which the 
nerves of olfaction pass to the nose, and on which they 
are mainly distributed. 


eal n. [See supra.] (Anat.) The ethmoid 

one. 

Eth/niireh, n. [Gr. @&vdpyns, from 2vos, nation, 
and dpyés, leader, commander, from Gpxery, to lead, 
rule.] (Gr. Antiqg.) The governor of a province or 
people. 

Eth/niireh-y, n. The dominion of an ethnarch; 
principality and rule. Wright. 
ith/nie, a. [Fr. ethnique, Lat. ethnicus, Gr. 

Eth/nie-al,{  éSvixds, from &Svos, nation, ra eSvn, 
the nations, heathens, gentiles.] 

1. Belonging to races; based on distinctions of 
race; ethnological. 

2. Pertaining to the gentiles, or nations not con- 
verted to Christianity; heathen; pagan ;— opposed 
to Jewish and Christian. Hudibras. 

Eth/nie,n. A heathen; apagan. [0bs.] 

_No better reported than impure ethnics and lay dogs. Jilton. 

EXth’ni-cism, n. Heathenism; paganism; idolatry. 
Let. B. Jonson. 

Eth-n6ég’ra-pher, n. One who cultivates ethnog- 
raphy; one who studies or treats of the different 

natural races and families of men. 

iith'/no-graph/ie, a. ([Fr. ethnographique.] 

Eth/no-graph/ie-al, | Pertainingtoethnography. 

Eth-nog’ra-phy, 7. [Fr. ethnographie, from Gr. 
ZSveg, nation, and ypadew, to write.] That branch 
of knowledge which has for its subject the descrip- 
tion of the different races of men, with their different 

., characteristics, circumstances, manners, and habits. 
7) / . i 

Ethno leeical, a. Pertaining to ethnology. 

Eth-n6dVo gist, a. One versed in ethnology; a 
student of ethnology. 

Eth-ndVo-gy, n. [Gr. %£vos, nation, and Adyos, 
discourse, Aéyerv, to speak.] The science which 
treats of the division of man into races, their origin 
and relations, and the differences which character- 
ize them. 

Eth/o-1d3Z/ie, 

Kth/o 16g/ie-al, 


a. [See Etuwonocy.] Treating 

of, or pertaining to, ethics or 
morality. Johnson. 

E-théVo-gist, m. One who studies or writes upon 
the subject of manners and morality. 

E-thilVo-gy, n. [Gr. 7Sos, Sos, custom, usage, 
manners, morality, and \édyos, discourse, Aéyery, to 
speak.] The science of ethics; a treatise on morali- 
ty; also, the science of character. J.S. Mill. 
‘th/o-po-ét/ie, a. [Gr. HIeronrixés, from 7S»- 
movstv, to form manners, from Soc, manners, and 
movetv, to make or form.] Belonging to, or suitable 

_for, the formation of character. [Obs.] Urquhart. 

H/thiile, n. [Gr. aiSijp, ether, and td7, substance, 
base.] (Chem.) A compound of hydrogen and car- 
bon, regarded by Berzelius as forming ether by 

_ oxidation; ethyl. 

K/thyl, n. (Ger. dthyl, from Gr. aiS#p and tn, 
wood, matter, element, base. See ETHER, and cf. 
ETHAL.] (Chem.) An hypothetical radical or base 

_ existing in ether and its compounds. 

K/ti-o-late, v.i. [imp. & p.p. ETIOLATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ETIOLATING.] [Fr. étioler; O. Fr. esti- 
oler, to become slender or puny, probably from 
Ger. stiel, stalk, as it originally signifies to shoot, 
to shoot up into a thin stalk. ] 

- 1. To become white or whiter; to be whitened or 
blanched by excluding the light of the sun, as plants. 

2. (Pathol.) To become pale through disease or 

_ absence of light. 

ki/ti-o-late, v.¢. 1. To blanch; to whiten by de- 
priving of the sun’s rays. 

2. (Pathol.) To cause to grow pale by disease or 

_ absence of light. 

Kiti-o-1a/tion, n. 1. The operation of blanching 
so as to render plants white, crisp, and tender, by 
excluding the action of light from them. 

2. (Pathol.) Paleness produced by absence of 
light, or by disease. Dunglison, 
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ETIOLOGICAL 


E/ti-o-16g/ie-al, a. Pertaining to etiology. 

E/ti-dVo-zy, n. (Fr. étiologie, Gr. airwdoyia, from 
airia, cause, and Aéyos, discourse, from Aéyeuy, to 
speak. See AlTIOLOGY.] (Med.) That branch of 
medical science which treats of the causes of disease. 

Et/i-quétte’ (&t/i-két’), n. [Fr., properly, a little 
piece of paper, or a mark or title, affixed to a bag or 
bundle, expressing its contents, label, ticket, Prov. 
Fr. estiquete, pointed piece of wood, wood-ticket, 
from L. Ger. stikke, peg, pin, tack, stikken, H. Ger. 
stecken, to stick.] ‘The forms required by good 
breeding, or prescribed by authority, to be observed 
in social or official life; observance of the proprie- 
ties of rank and occasion; conventional decorum. 


' The pompous etiquette of the court of Louis the Four- 
teenth. Prescott. 


Et-m@/an (124), a. [Lat. ineus, Gr. Atryatos 
from Lat. tna, Aine, Gr. Airvn, Dor. Airva.] 
Pertaining to Etna, a volcanic mountain in Sicily. 

E-tru/ri-an, a. (Geog.) Belonging, or relating to 
ancient Etruria, in Italy. ; ; 

E-try/ri-an, n. (G@eog.) A native or an inhabitant 
of ancient Etruria. 

E-triis/ean, a. Of, or belonging to, Etruria. 

Ht/tin, n. [A-S. eten, eton, eoten, eoton, originally 
voracious, gluttonous, from etan, to eat.] A giant. 
[ Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

Bit/tle, v. ¢. [Prov. Eng., also addle; O. Eng. ettle, 
to prepare, intend, try, contrive, earn, Icel. @tla, to 
destine, to think, suppose, O. Sw. aetla, to judge, 
hope, allied to Gr, éSéAety, to be willing, wish, de- 
sire.] Toearn. [Obs.]_ See ADDLE. Boucher. 

Etude (ai-tud’), n. ped A composition in music 
or the fine arts which is intended, or may serve, for 
a study. 

Kitué (a-twe’), n. [Fr. étut, O. Fr. estui, Pr. estwi, 

Et-wee’, estug, O. Sp. estui, N. Sp. estuche, 
Pg. estojo, It. stwccto, astuccio, LL. Lat. estugium, 
from O. H. Ger. sticha, M. H. Ger. stuche, N. H. 
Ger. stauch, stauche, a short and narrow muff.] A 
case for small articles, as needles, pins, and other 
small instruments; a lady’s reticule or work-box. 

Et/ym,n. Anetymon. See Erymon. H. F. Talbot. 

Et/y-mbVo-ger, n. Anctymologist. [Obs.] 

Et/y-mo-log/ie-al, a. [Lat. etymologicus, Gr. 
érvpodoytkés, Fr. étymologique. See ETYMOLOGY. |] 
Pertaining to etymology, or the derivation of 
words. 

Et/y-mo-15g/ie-al-ly, adv. According to, or by 

_ means of, etymology. 

Et/y-mo-16g/i-eon, n. [Gr. érvpodoytxév, from 
érvpodoytk6s. See supra.) A treatise in which the 
etymologies of words are traced; an etymological 

_ dictionary or manual; as, Whiter’s Héymologicon. 

Et/y-m6Vo-gist, n. [Fr. étymologiste.| One versed 
in etymology, or the deduction of words from their 
originals ; one who searches into the origin of words. 

Et/y-m36l/o-Size, v. ¢. To give the etymology of; 
to trace to the root or primitive, asa word. ‘The 

_grammarians etymologize it.” Camden. 

Et/y-m6l/o-gize, v. 7. [Fr. étymologiser.] To 
search into the origin of words; to deduce words 
from their simple roots. 

Eit/y-m6lVo-gy, n. (Gr. érvpodoyia, from érvpov 
and Adyos, discourse, description, from Aéyev, to 
say, speak; Lat. etymologia, Fr. étymologie. See 
infra. 

1. That branch of philological science which 
treats of the history of words and grammatical 
forms, tracing out their origin, primitive signifi- 
cance, and changes of form and meaning. 

2. That part of grammar which relates to the 
changes in the forms of words in a language, or in- 

_ flection. 

Et/y-mon, n.; Eng. pl. Ev/Y-MONS; Gr. pl. ET'yY- 
MA. [Gr. érvpov, the true literal sense of a word 
according to its derivation, from érvpos, true, real, 
from érvds, true, real.] 

1. An original form; primitive word; root. 

2. Original or fundamental signification. [?are.] 

The import here given as the etymon or genuine sense of 
the word. Coleridge. 

Hitt. <A prefix from the Gr, ev, well, used very fre- 
quently in composition, signifying well, easy, ad- 
vantageous, good, and the like. 

Ku-eai/rite, n. [Gr. evxacpos, seasonable, oppor- 
tune, from ¢, well, good, and xaipés, season.] 
(Min.) A mineral, consisting principally of seleni- 
um, copper, and silver; —so called by Berzelius on 
account of its being found soon after the discovery 
of the metal selenium. Dana. 

Hitt/ea-lip’tus,n. (Gr. ed, well, and cadbrrecv, to 
cover.] (Bot.) A genus of trees, including many 
species, most of which are natives of Australia. 
The trees, which attain a very great size, have 
entire, leathery leaves, containing a considerable 
amount of volatile oil, and remarkable for being 
placed upright, so that both sides are equally ex- 
posed to the light. ae 

Et/eha-rist (yy/kKa-rist), n. [Gr. ebyapterta, a 
giving of thanks, from ev, well, and yapts, favor, 
grace, thanks; Lat. ewcharistia, Fr. eucharistic. | 

1. The act of giving thanks; thanksgiving. [Obs.] 

Led through the vale of tears to the region of eucharist and 
hallelujahs. South. 

2. (Eccl.) The sacrament of the Lord’s supper; 
the solemn act or ceremony of commemorating the 
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death of Christ, in the use of bread and wine, as the 
appointed emblems; the communion. 
Syn.— See SACRAMENT. 

Evieha-rist/iec, a. [Fr. eucharistique. } 

Evieha-rist/ie-al, 1. Containing expressions of 
thanks. [Obs.] Browne. 

2. Pertaining to the Lord’s supper. 

Eti-ehlore’, a. [Gr. ci, well, and yAwpés, green.] 
Having a distinct green color; — said of some miner- 
als. [Obs.] 

Et-ehlo’rie (yy-klo/rik), a. [Gr. cixAwpos, fresh 
and green, from ev, well, and xAwpés, pale-green, 
light-green.] Having a distinct green color. 

Euchloric gas (Chem.). Same as EUCHLORINE. Davy. 


Ewv/ehlo-rine,n. [Fr. euchlorine. See supra and 
CHLORINE.] (Chem.) Protoxide of chlorine. Davy. 

Ew’ eho-l6'! Si-on, ) n. Gr. evxodGytov, prayer- 

Ewt-ehélo-gy, book, from evyf, prayer, vow, 
from edxyeodat, to pray, and Aéyery, to Bay, speak; 
Fr. eucologe.| (Eccl.) A formulary of prayers; the 
Greek ritual, in which are prescribed the order of 
ceremonies, sacraments, and ordinances. 

EWwi/ehre (yu/ker), n. A game at cards, originally a 
German game, the highest card being the knave of 
the same color and suit as the trump, and called 
right bower, the lowest card played being the seven. 
See BowER. Hoyle. 

Ea’ chro-ite (49), n. [Gr. edxpopds, beautiful color. ] 
(Min.) A mineral of a light, emerald-green color, 
transparent and brittle; arseniate of copper. Dana. 

Ewi/ehy-my (yy/ki-my), n. [Gr. edxvuia, from ed, 
well, good, and yvpds, juice, liquid; Fr. ewchymie. 
See CuymE.] (Med.) A good state of the blood 
and other fluids of the body. 

Ewi/ehy-sid/er-ite (49), n. [Gr. ed, well, xéerv, to 
pour, melt, or dissolve, and cidnpos, iron.] (Min.) 
A mineral containing silica, lime, magnesia, and 
oxide of iron; a variety of pyroxene. 

Ejielase, n. [Fr. euclase, Ger. ewklas, from Gr. 
ev, well, and «\aevy, to break, easily broken.] (Jin.) 
A brittle gem of the beryl family, consisting of sil- 
ica, alumina, and glucina. It occurs in light, green, 
transparent crystals, affording a brilliant diagonal 
cleavage, and is obtained from the topaz localities 
in Brazil. Dana. 

EiVera-sy,n. [Gr. edxpacia, from edx«pas, well-tem- 
pered, from «¢%d, well, and xepavvivar, to mix, tem- 
per; Fr. eucrasie.] (Med.) Such a due or well- 
proportioned mixture of qualities in bodies, as con- 
stitutes health or soundness. Quincy. 

Hiie/tie-al, a. (Gr. cixrixds, from cixyecSat, to pray, 
yow, wish.] Containing acts of supplication; sup- 
plicatory; precatory. [Obs.] 

Sacrifices . .. distinguished into expiatory, euctical, and eu- 
charistical. Law. 

Ea-dé/mon-ism,n. [Gr. eddaipovicpds, happiness, 
from etdainwy, happy, from et, well, good, and 
dainwy, genius.) That system of philosophy which 
derives the foundation of moral obligation from its 
relation to happiness or well-being. [Written also 
pocynier eran 

Ei-dé’mon-ist, ». One who believes in eude- 
monism. [Written also ewdemonist. ] 

Iam too much of a eudemonist; I hanker too much after 
a state of happiness both for myself and others. De Quincey. 

Et-di’al-jte, n. [Gr. ci, easily, and draddecv, to 
dissolve.] (Min.) A mineral of a brownish-red 
color and vitreous luster, consisting chiefly of the 
silicates of iron, zirconia, and lime ; —so called from 
the ease with which it is dissolved in acids, Dana. 

Eai/di-dm/e-ter, n. [Gr. cidia, fair, 
clear weather, from evdios, fine, clear, 
of air, weather, from <3, well, good, and 
Zebs, genitive Ards, Jupiter, Jove, as 
ruling in the lower air, and pérpov, 
measure; Fr. ewdiométre.| An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the purity of the 
air, or rather the quantity of oxygen 
contained in any given bulk of elastic 
fluid. Ure. 

Eii/di-o-mét/rie, a. Pertaining to 

Evi/di-o-mét/rie-al, a cudiometer ; 
performed or ascertained by a eudiom- 
eter; as, euwdiometrical experiments or 
results. - 

Eti/di-bm/e-try, n. [Fr. eudiométrie.] Eudiometer. 
The art or practice of ascertaining the purity of the 
air by the eudiometer. 

Ea-dox/i-an, n. (Eccl. Hist.) A follower of Eu- 
doxius, who was a celebrated defender of the doc- 
trines of Arius, and was patriarch of Antioch and 
Constantinople in the fourteenth century. 

Hit-dijn'a-mis,n. (Gr. +t, well, good, and divants, 
strength, power.] (Ornith.) A genus of cuckoos re- 
markable for the strength of the bill, legs, and toes. 

Hit’ &e,n. (Lat. ewge, Gr. ebye, an exclamation of 
joy, applause: well done! good! bravo!] Applause. 
[ Obs. | Hammond. 

Eiut-£é@'ni-a,n. [Named in honor of Prince Hugene 
of Saxony.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, mostly of 
tropical countries, and including several aromatic 
trees and shrubs, among which are the trees which 
produce the allspice and cloves of commerce. 

Eu-gén/ie, a. [See supra.}] (Chem.) Pertaining 
to, or derived from, cloves; as, ewgenic acid. 

Ew/ge-nine, n. (Chem.) A crystallizable substance 
obtained from cloves by means of alcohol. 
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Eti/ge-ny,n. [Gr. edyévia, from edyevijis, well-born, 
of noble race, from ed, well, and yévos, race, descent, 
tobe ne yev, to bring forth.] Wobleness of birth. 

S. 


Ewigh (yy), n. The yew, or yew-tree. See YEw. 


“The tough eugh.” Dryden. 

EtWhar-m6n/ie, a. (ee. ed, well, and dppovikdy, 
harmonic, q.v.] (Mws.) Producing perfect harmony 
or concord;— used to distinguish from that pro- 
duced by the tempered scale. 

Ev-16g/ie, a. [See Eutocy.] Containing, or 

EHii-16%/ie-al, pertaining to, eulogy ; commenda- 
tory; eulogistic. [fare. 

Ev-1dg/ie-al-ly, adv. In a manner to convey 

- eulogy; eulogistically. [Sar 

Ew lo-gist (yy/lo-jist), n. [See a One 
who eulogizes; one who writes or speaks in com- 
mendation of another. 

Ei/lo-gist/ie, a. Pertaining or given to, or charac- 
terized by, eulogy; commendatory ; laudatory. 

EWi/lo-gist/ie-al-ly, adv. In a eulogistic manner; 
with commendation. 

EW-10/si-tim, vn. Pu Lat., from Gr. eddoyia, eulo- 
gy,q.v.] Aformal eulogy. See EuLoGy. Cowper. 

Ew/lo-gize (yy/lo-jiz), v. t [imp. & p. p. EULO- 
GIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. EULOGIZING.] [See EuLoey. | 
To speak or write in commendation of another; to 
extol in speech or writing; to praise. 

Ead/lo-gy,n. (Gr. eddoyia, from ed\oyos, well speak- 
ing, from ed, well, and Aéyerv, to speak; Fr. ewlogie.]} 
A speech or writing in commendation of the char- 
acter or services of a person; as, a fitting eulogy to 
worth. ‘‘Hulogies turn into elegies.” Spenser. 

Syn.—Encomium; praise; panegyric; applause. — 

Evu.Logy, EvuLoGium, ENCoMIUM, PANnrEGyrIc. The idea 
of praise is common to all these words. The word enco- 
mium is used as to both persons and things, and denotes 
warm praise. Lulogiuwm and eulogy apply only to per- 
sons, and are more studied and of greater length. A pan- 
egyric was originally a set speech in a full assembly of 
the people, and hence denotes a more formal eulogy, 
couched in terms of warm and continuous praise. e 
may bestow encomiums on any work of art, or production 
of genius, without reference to the performer; we bestow 
eulogies, or pronounce a ewlogiwm, upon some individual 
distinguished for his merit or public services; we pro- 
nounce a panegyric either before an assembly, who are 
met for the occasion, or as the spontaneous expression 
of our feelings in our ordinary intercourse with others. 


EWw/ly-time,». [Gr. ct, well, and tery, to Gans 
(Min.) A mineral, consisting chiefly of the silicate o 
bismuth, found at Freiberg. Dana. 

Eit-méUpus,n. (ntom.) A genus of beetles, one 
species of which (Z. viti), a very small insect, com- 
mits great devastation upon the vines in the wine 
countries of Europe. Baird. 

Eii/no-my, n. ([Gr. edvopia, from et, well, and 
vonos, custom, law, from véyetv, to apportion, as- 
sign. | Equal law, or a well-adjusted constitution 
of government. [Rare.] , Mitford. 

Eti/nueh (yuwnuk), n. ([Gr. edtvodxyos, properly 
keeping or guarding the couch, taking charge of the 
women, from «vv, couch, bed, and éxev, to have, 
hold, keep; Lat. ewnachus, Fr. ewnwque.] A male 
of the human species castrated; hence, from the 
frequent employment of such persons in this oflice 
in former times, a chamberlain. 

E@/nueh, v. t. ([Lat. ewnuchare, eunracha- 

EKi/nueh-ate, tum.) To make aeunuch of; to 
castrate,as aman. [0Obs.] ‘ 

Ea/nueh-ism, 7. [Gr. edvovxtopds, from edvovxivew, 
to make a eunuch of; Lat. ewnuchismus, Fr. eunw- 
chisme.] The state of beingaeunuch. Bp. Hall. 

Eit-610' y-metts, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, includ- 
ing the spindle-tree. 

EW/pa-thy (yy/pathy), n. (Gr. ei7aSeca, from 
etradis, sensitive to external impressions, from ed, 
well, and 7aSos, suffering, affection, passion, from 
madeiy, taoyew, to suffer; Fr. eupathie.) Right 
feeling. [Obs.] Harris. 

EWipa-t0/ri-im, n. [From £upator, king of Pon- 
tus, who first used it as a medicine.] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, including hemp agrimony, boneset, thor- 
oughwort or Indian sage, &c. 

Eipa-trid, n. [Gr. ed, well, and zarjp, father.] 
One well born, or of noble birth. 

Eti-pép/si-a, n. Same as EUPEPSY, q. vy. 

Eti-pép/sy (yu-ptp/sy), mn. [Gr. ev, well, and zéz- 
Tew, Téccety, to cook, digest, més, a cooking, di- 
gestion.] (Med.) Soundness of the nutritive or 
digestive organs; good concoction or digestion ; — 
opposed to dyspepsy. 

E-pép’tie, a. Having good digestion, or being 
easy of digestion. 

Ew/phe-mism (yy/fe-mizm), n. [Gr. etdnutopds, 
from ebdnpifery, to use words of a good omen, from 
ed, well, and nut, inf. davar, to speak; Fr. ewphé- 
misme.| (Rhet.) A figure in which a harsh or in- 
delicate word or expression is softened, or by which 
a delicate word or expression is substituted for one 
which is harsh or indelicate. 

Ei/phe-mis’tie, a. Pertaining to euphemism ; 

Ew phe-mis/tie-al, containing a euphemism ; 
rendering more decent or delicate in expression. 

Ew’/phe-mize, v. t. or i. [imp. & p. p. EUPHEMIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. mn. EUPMEMIZING.] [Gr. ebdnuiferv.) 
To express by a euphemism, or in delicate language}; 
to make use of euphemistic expressions. C. Kingsley. 

Eti-pho/ni-ad, n. [Gr. ev, well, and govety, to 
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sound.) (AMus.) An instrument in which are com- 
bined the characteristic tones of the organ and vari- 
ous other instruments. [are.] Moore. 

Ea-phoniie, a. Pertaining to, or exhibiting, 

Eii-phén’/ie-al, euphony; agreeable in sound; 
ag to the ear; euphonious; as, ewphonical or- 
thogra y- Colebrooke. 

BHii-phdn/i-eon, n. [See EvpHonrap.] (Mus.) A 
kind of upright piano. 

Kiti-phO/ni-otis,a. Agreeable in sound; euphonic. 

Recent.) 

Kk ently: adv, Inaeuphonious manner ; 
with euphony; harmoniously. 

Eii/pho-nism, n. 
sounds; euphony. 

Eii/pho-nize, v.t. To make agreeable in sound. 

Eii’/pho-non, n. ee EUPHONIAD.] (Mus.) An 
instrument resembling, in tone, the organ, in form, 
the upright piano, and characterized by great 


An agreeable combination of 


strength and sweetness of tone. Black. 
Evi’pho-notis, a Euphonious. [fare.] 
Ev’/pho-ny (yy/fo-n¥), mn. [Gr. eddwvia, from i, 


well, and pwyvy, sound, voice; Fr. euphonie.) An 
agreeable sound; an easy, smooth enunciation of 
sounds; a pronunciation of letters and syllables 
which is pleasing to the ear. 


Hit-phosr'!bi-d (yu-for’/bi-a), n. [See sro] (Bot.) 
Spurge, or bastard spurge, a genus of plants of 


many species, mostly shrubby, herbaceous succu- 
lents, affording an acrid, milky juice, some of them 
armed with thorns. 

Eii/phor-bi-a/ceotis, ) a. (Bot.) Of, relating to, or 

Ka-phér’bi-al resembling, the Huphor- 
bia, or spurge family. Ogilvie. 

Eitt-phor'bi-iim, n. (Lat., Gr. cd¢épBrov, so called 
after Huphorbus, a celebrated Greek physician, 
literally well-fed, from «wd, well, and gépGew, to feed, 
op, food.] (Med.) An inodorous gum-resin, 
usually in the form of yellow tears, produced by 
Euphorbia oficinarum, and used in the composition 
of some plasters. Dunglison. 

EVti-phra’si-d, n. [Gr. eddpacia, delight, 

Te ay (yu'fra-s}), from ci¢paivery, to de- 
light, from ev, well, and ¢pjv, heart, mind; Fr. 
euphraise.| (Bot.) The plant eyebright (Huphrasia 
officinalis), formerly regarded as beneficial in disor- 
ders of the eyes. 

Then purged with euphrasy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see. Milton. 

Eiphu-ism, n. [Gr. cipvis, well-grown, graceful, 
from et, well, good, and ¢vf, growth, from gvecy, to 
grow. This affected style of conversation and writ- 
ing, fashionable for some time in the court of Eliza- 
beth, had its origin from the fame of Lyly’s two 
performances, entitled, ‘‘ Huphwes, or the Anatomy 
of Wit,” and “Huphues and his England.”] (Rhet.) 
An affectation of excessive elegance and refinement 
of language; high-flown diction. 

Ei/phu-ist,. [See supra.] One who affects ex- 
cessive refinement and elegance of language ; — ap- 

lied particularly to a class of writers, in the age of 
Blizabeth, whose unnatural high-flown diction is 
ridiculed in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Monastery,” in the 
character of Sir Piercie Shafton. 

Eii/phuist/ie, a. Belonging to the euphuists, or 
to euphuism. 

Hiit!pi-on,n. [Gr. cd, well, and ziwy, fat.] (Chem.) 
An oily liquid, of highly inflammable nature, ob- 
tained from vegetable substances by destructive 
distillation. ‘ 

Eii-plas’tie, a. [Gr. cv, well, and t\dccewy, to form. ] 
(Pathol.) Having the capacity of becoming organi- 
zable in a high degree, as the matter forming the 
false membranes which sometimes result from acute 
inflammation in a healthy person. Dunglison. 

Ejii-plas/tie,n. (Med.) Organizable substance by 
which the tissues of an animal body are renewed. 

Ei-pyr’i-on, n. [Gr. cd, well, easy, and zip, fire.] 
A contrivance for obtaining a light instantaneously, 
as a lucifer match, and the like. 

Eii-ra/sian, n. [A contraction of Hwropean and 
Asian.| <A child born of a European parent on the 
one side, and an Asiatic on the other. 

Btveka, n. (Gr. cipnxa, I have found, perfect 
indicative of évpicxev, to find.] A discovery; espe- 
cially, a discovery made after long or difficult re- 
search;—so called in allusion to the story of Ar- 
chimedes, who is said to have uttered this word, on 
finding out, after long and patient study, a method 
of detecting the adulteration of King Hiero’s crown. 

Eii/ri-pize,v.t. [imp. & p. p. BURIPIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. EURIPIZING.] [See infra.] To whirl hither 
and thither. [Obs.] 

Eiw’ri-pits (Synop., § 130), n. [Lat. ewripus, Gr. 
evpitos, from ev, well, and p74, a rushing motion, 
from firrety, to throw, or from pit, piros, wicker- 
work, reed, rush.) <A strait; a narrow tract of 
water, where the tide, or a current, flows and re- 
flows with violence, as the ancient frith of this name 
between Eubeea and Beotia. 

Ej/rite, n. [Fr., probably from Gr. edpvros, well or 
full flowing, from «i, well, and féerv, to flow, on ac- 
count of its very fine grains.| (Min.) Feldspathic 
granite, consisting of feldspar ; the white stone (weiss 
stein) of Werner. Dana. 

Htizit/ie, a. Pertaining to, or consisting of, eurite. 

EGi-rée/ly-don, n. fon eipoxA\tvdwy, from evpos, the 
south-east wind, and xAddwy, wave, billow; accord- 
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ing to another reading, etpaxtdwyr, i. e¢., a north-east 
wind, asin Lat. Vulg. Euro-aquilo.} A tempestu- 
ous wind, which blows from an easterly point, on 
the Mediterranean, and is very dangerous; a le- 
vanter. 


But not long after there arose against it a tempestuous wind 
called Zuroclydon. Acts xxvii. 14. 


Ew/ro-pé/an (124) (Synop., § 130), a. [Fr. Huro- 
péen, Lat. Huropxus, Gr. Edparetos, from Lat. Eu- 
ropa, Europe, Gr. kipdrn, which is, according to 
some, derived from Gr. edpis, broad, and arf, view, 
sight, look, aw, gen, wrés, face, from root dz, to see, 
it being so called from the broad line or face of coast 
which that continent presented to the Asiatic Greek. 
It is, however, better derived from Heb. ereb, even- 
ing, so that it properly signifies west.] (Geog.) Per- 
taining to Europe, or to its inhabitants. 

Eti/ro-pé/am (124), n. (Geog.) A native or an in- 
habitant of Europe. 

Ev/ro-pé/an-ize, v.t. To cause to become like the 
Europeans in manners or character; to habituate 
or accustom to European usages; to cause to be- 
come naturalized or domesticated in Europe. 

Eiwrvus,n. [(Lat., Gr. ctoos.] The east wind. 

Et-ry’a-le, n. (Lot.) A genus of plants, of the fam- 
ily of the water-lilies, growing in India and China, 
where the roots of some species are used for food. 

Eti-rye’er-otis, a. (Gr. evpis, broad, and képas, 
horn.| Having broad horns. 

Eiit-rijn'’o-me, n. (Zodl.) A genus of crustaceous 
animals resembling the spider-crabs. 

Hii/ryth-my (Synop., §130), n. [Fr. eurythmie, 
Lat. ewrythmiu, Gr. etpvdpia, from ed, well, and 
fvSpés, rhythm, measure, proportion, symmetry.] 

1. (fine Arts.) Just or harmonious proportion or 
movement, as in the composition of a poem, an edi- 
fice, a painting, or statue. 

2. (Med.) Regularity of the pulse. 

Eii-sé@/bi-an, n. (Zccl. Hist.) A follower of Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia, who was a friend and protector 
of Arius. 

BKii-sta/ehi-an (yy-sta/ki-an), a. os Lat. tuba 
Eustachiana (s. Eustachti), so called after the 
learned Italian physician Hwstachi, who died at 
Rome, 1574.] (Anat.) Discovered by Eustachius. 


Eustachian tube (Anat.),a slender pipe affording a 
passage for the air from a cavity in the ear to the back 
part of the mouth. — Zustachian valve (Anat.), a semi- 
lunar, membranous valve in the heart, so called because 
discovered by Eustachius. Dunglison. 


Efi/style,n. [Fr. eustyle, Gr. edorvdov, neuter of 
evorvdos, with goodly pillars, from ev, well, and 
ord\os, pillar.] (Arch.) A form of colonnade, in 
which the columns are placed at a distance from 
each other, equal to two diameters and a quarter 
of the column. Gwilt. 

Eii’tax-y, n. ([Fr. ewtavie, Gr. ciratia, from ¢d, 
well, and raoosw, to arrange, 7azis, arrangement, 
order.] Good or established order or arrangement, 
[ Obs.] Waterhouse. een 

Eii-tér’pe, n. (Lat. Huterpe, Gr. eo 
Edréorn, from eirepris, delight- 
ful, from et, well, and répzety, to 
delight. é 

1. (Myth.) The Muse who pre- 
sides over wind instruments. 

2. (Bot.) A genus of palms, 
some species of which are ele- 
gant trees. 

Eti-ttr’pe-an,a. Relating to Eu- 
terpe; hence,pertaining to music. 

EW/tha-nit’si-a ) (Synop., § 130), 

Hui’/tha-na/sy nm. ([Fr. eu- 

Eti-than/a-sy thanasie, Gr. 
evSavacia, from ev, well, and Y7A4iy 
Savaros, death, from Savetv, Sviic- 7 - «2S - 
xewy, to die.] An easy death; a Euterpe (from an an- 
mode of dying to be desired. cient stabi): 

“ An euthanasia of all thought.” Hazlitt. 


The kindest wish of my friends is euthanasia. Arbuthnot. 


Ev/tro-phy, n. [Gr. etrpodia, from eirpodos 
healthy, from ¢d, well; and rpépev, to nourish. ] 
(Pathol.) Healthy nutrition; soundness as regards 
the nutritive functions. 

Eti-t¥eh/i-an (yy-tik’i-an),. (Hccl. Hist.) A fol- 
lower of Eutychius, who held that the divine and 
human natures of Christ, after their union, became 
so blended together, as to constitute but one nature ; 
a monophysite. 

Eti-t¥eh/i-am-igm (yn-tik/l-an-izm), n. (Zcel. 
Hist.) The doctrine of Eutychius. 

Evix-in/thine, n. (Gr. ci, well, and favSéc, yellow. ] 
(Chem.) A substance which forms small yellow 
erystals, brought from India, and known in com- 
merce by the name of purree or Indian yellow. 

Eiix/e-nite,n. [Gr. citevos, stranger.] (Min.) A 
brownish-black mineral with a metallic luster, found 
in Norway. It contains the metals yttrium, colum- 
bium, and uranium, with some others. Dana. 

E-vwia/eate, v.t. [Lat.e, out, and vacare, vacatum, 
to be empty.] Toempty. [Obs.] Harvey. 

E-vie/ti-ant, a. [Lat. evacuans, p. pr. of evacuare ; 
Fr. évacuant.] Emptying; evacuative; purgative ; 
cathartic. 

E-viie/ii-ant,». (Med.) Something which procures 
evacuations, or promotes the natural secretions and 
excretions; a purgative or cathartic. 











EVANGELICAL 


E-vae/ii-aite, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EVACUATED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. EVACUATING.) [Lat. evacuare, evacuutum, 
from e, out, and vacuus, empty, vacare, to be emp- 
ty; It. evacware, Pr., Sp., & Be. evacuar, Fr. éva- 
cuer. 

1. To make empty; to remove the contents of; as, 
to evacuate a vessel or dish. 

2. To deprive. [Rare.] 

Evacuate the Scriptures of their most important meaning. 

Coleridge. 

Evacuate the term of all its proper meaning. Coleridge. 

3. To remove; to eject; to void; to discharge; 
as, to evacuate the contents of a vessel, or of the 
animal system. 

4. To withdraw from; to quit; to desert, as a 
city, fort, and the like. 
The Norwegians were forced to evacuate the country. Burke. 


5. To make void; to nullify; to vacate; as, to 
evacuate a contract. 
E-vae/ii-ate, v.i. To let blood, or cause it to flow. 
[ Obs.] Burton. 
E-vae/ii-a/tion,n. [Lat. evacuatio, Fr. évacuation, 
Pr. evacuacio, Sp. evacuacion, It. evacuazione. } 
1. The act of emptying, clearing of the contents, 
or discharging; as, an evacuation of the bowels, of 
a city, fort, and the like. 
2. That which is evacuated or discharged; espe- 
cially, a discharge by stool or other natural means ; 
a diminution of the fluids of an animal body by ca- 


thartics, venesection, or other means. Quincy. 
3. Abolition; nullification. [Obs.] ‘Hvacuation 
of all Romish ceremonies.” Hooker. 


E-vae/ti-a/tive, a. [It., Sp., & Pg. evacuativo, Pr. 
evacuatiu, Fr. évacuatif.] Serving or tending to 
evacuate; cathartic; purgative. 

E-vae/ii-a/tor, n. One who evacuates, or makes 
void; a nullifier. ‘‘The great evacuwators of the 
law.” Hammond. 

E-vade’, v.t. [imp.& p.p. EVADED; p. pr. & vb. 11. 
EVADING.] [Lat. evadere, from e, out, from, and 
vadere, to go, walk; It. evadere, Sp. evadir, Pr. 
evazir, Fr. s’évader.| To get away from by arti- 
fice; to avoid by dexterity, subterfuge, address, 
or ingenuity; to elude; to escape; as, to evade a 
blow, a pursuer, a punishment; to evade the force 
of an argument. 

The heathen had a method, more truly their own, of evadiny 
the Christian miracles. Trench. 

Syn.—To prevaricate; equivocate; shuffle. See Prre- 
VARICATE. 

E-vade/, v.i. 1. To escape; to slip away;—often 
with from ; as, to evade from perils. 

2. To attempt to escape; to practice artifice or 
sophistry, for the purpose-of eluding. 

The ministers of God are not to evade and take refuge in 
any such ways. South. 

E-vad/i-ble, a. Capable of being evaded. [Rare.] 

Ev/a-ga/tion, n. [Lat. evagatio, from evagari, to 
wander forth, from e, out, and vagari, to wander 
about; Fr. évagation, Sp. evagacion, It. evaga- 
ztione.| The act of wandering; excursion; a roving 
or rambling. [fare.] Ray. 

E-vag/i-nii/tion, n. [Lat. evaginare, to unsheathe, 


from e, out, and vagina, scabbard, sheath.] The 
_act of unsheathing. 
E/val, a. [Lat. evum, eternity, lifetime, age.] Re- 
lating to time or duration. [Obs. 
E-val/i-a/tion, n. [Fr. évaluation, from évaluer, 
to value, to estimate; L. Lat. evalvatio. See VAL- 


UATION.] Valuation; appraisement. 
iw/a-més¢e’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. EVANESCED (#v/a- 
nést’); p. pr. & vb. n. EVANESCING.] [Lat. evanes- 
cere, from e, out, and vanescere, to vanish, from va- 
nus, empty, vain.}] To vanish away; to become 
dissipated and disappear, like vapor. 

I believe him to have evanesced and evaporated. De Quincey. 

Esw/a-nés’eenge, n. [See infra.] The act of van- 
ishing away; the state of vanishing or of being van- 
ished; as, the evanescence ot vapor, of a dream, of 

_ earthly plans or hopes. 

Eiw/a-nés/cent, a. [Lat. evanescens, p. pr. of eva- 
BAECs 

1. Liable to vanish or pass away like vapor; van- 
ishing; fleeting; as, evanescent pleasures. 

2. Vanishing from notice; imperceptible. 

The difference between right and wrong, in some petty 
cases, is almost evanescent. Vollaston, 

Ew/a-nés/cent-ly, adv. In a vanishing manner; 
imperceptibly. 

E-van/gel, n. [Fr. vangile. See EVANGELY.] 
Good news; announcement of glad tidings ; especial 
ly, the gospel. [Obs. or poet. | 

Her funeral anthem is a glad evangel. Whittier. 

Bvan-gé/li-an, a. Rendering thanks for favors. 

K/van-gé Vie (Synop.,§ 180),a. [Lat. evangeli- 

E/van-géVie-al$ cus, Gr. edayysdAtkés, Fr. évan- 
gadique, Pr. evangelic, sontaalen Bp.aebe:,; 1c It. 
evangelico. See EVANGELY.] 

1. Contained in, or relating to, the four Gospels; 
as, the evangelic history. 

2. Belonging to, agreeable or consonant to, or 
contained in, the gospel, or the truth taught in the 
New Testament; as, evangelical truth or obedience. 

3. Earnest for the truth taught in the gospel: fer- 
vent and devout; strict in interpreting Christian 
doctrine; as, an evangelical preacher; also, tech- 
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EVANGELICAL 


nically applied to a party in the English and other 

_ churches. 

E/van-géVie-al, n. One of evangelical principles. 

E/van-gél/ie-al-ism, n. Adherence to evangelical 

_ doctrines; evangelicism. [Rare.] 

H/van-%élie-al-ly, adv, In a manner according to 

_the gospel. 

E/van-gél/ie-al-mess, n. The state of being evan- 

_gelical. 

E/van-gél/i-¢gigm, n. Evangelical principles. 

E-van/&e-lig/i-ty, n. Evangelicism. [Rare.] 

B-vin/£él-igm, n. [Fr. évangélisme.] The preach- 
ing or promulgation of the gospel. Bacon. 

E-van/gel-ist, n. [Fr. évangéliste, Pr. & Lat. evan- 
gelista, Gr. edayyedtoris, from evayyediJeodar.] 

A writer of the history or doctrines, precepts, 
actions, life, and death, of our blessed Savior, Jesus 
Christ; as, the four evangelists, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. 

2. A preacher who is authorized to preach, but 
has not charge of a particular church, and is not 
allowed to administer the eucharist. 

E-van/gel-ist/a-ry, n. [L. Lat. evangelistarium.] 
A selection of passages from the Gospels, as a les- 
son in divine service. Porson. 

E-van/gel-ist/ie, a. Designed or fitted to evangel- 
ize; evangelical; as, evangelistic efforts. 

E-van/gel-i-za’/tion, n. [Pr. evangelisation.] The 
act of evangelizing. 

E-van/gel-ize,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. EVANGELIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EVANGELIZING.] [Fr. évangéliser, 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. evangelizar, It. evangelizzare, L. Lat. 
evangelizare, Gr. ebayyedivecsac.] To instruct in the 
gospel; to preach the gospel to; to convert to a belief 
of the gospel; as, to evangelize heathen nations; to 
evangelize the world. 

E-van/se-lize, v.i. To preach the gospel. 

Delegated to evangelize, or teach the doctrine of Christ’s 


mission. Cogan. 
E-vin’ge-ly, n. [Lat. evangelium, Gr. ebayyéruov, 
E-van/ gile, the reward of good tidings given to 


the messenger, good news, especially in a Christian 
sense, the glad tidings, the gospel, from edayyedos, 
bringing or announcing good news, from ¢«v, well, 
and ayyéAAewv, to bear a message, to bring tidings; 
Pr. evangeli, Sp. & It. evangelio.| Good tidings; es- 
pecially, the gospel. [Rare.] ‘The sacred pledge 


of Christ’s evangely.” Spenser. 
Above all, the Servians...read, with much avidity, the 
evangile of their freedom. Landor. 


E-van/id, a. [Lat. evanidus, from evanescere. See 
Rr aecens Liable to vanish or disappear; 
faint; weak; evanescent; as, an evanid color. [ Obs.] 

They are very transitory and evanid. Barrow. 


E-van/ish, v.i. [Lat. evanescere, Fr. évanouir, Pr. 
evanir, evanuir, esvanezir, Pg. esvair, esvaecer, It. 
svanire. See EVANESCENT.] To escape from sight 
or perception; to disappear; to vanish. 

E-van/ish-ment,n. <A vanishing; disappearance. 

E-vap/o-ra-ble, a. [See EVAPGRATE.| Capable 
of being converted into vapor, and of passing off in 
fumes; capable of being dissipated by evaporation. 

E-vap’o-rate,v.i. [imp. & p. p. EVAPORATED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. EVAPORATING.] [Lat. evaporare, 
evaporatum, from e, out, and vaporare, to emit 
steam or vapor, from vapor, steam or vapor; It. 
evaporare, Pr., Sp., & Pg. evaporar, Fr. evaporer.] 

1. To pass off in vapor, as a fluid; to escape and 
be dissipated, either in visible vapor, or in particles 
too minute to be visible. 

2. To escape or pass off without effect; to be dis- 
sipated; to be wasted; as, arguments evaporate in 
words; the spirit of a writer often evaporates in 
translating. 

E-vap/o-rate, v.t. 1. To convert from a liquid or 
solid state into a gaseous, by the agency of heat, es- 
pecially by the slow agency of natural heat; to 
dissipate in vapor or fumes. 

2- When artificial heat is employed, and the process 
is rapid, the term vaporize is more properly used, as in 
the production of steam. 

= a give vent to; to pour out in words or sound. 
[ Obs. 


My lord of Essex evaporated his thoughts in a sonnet. Wotton. 


E-vap/o-rate, a. [Lat. evaporatus, p. p. of evapo- 
rare.| Dispersed in vapors. Thomson. 

E-vap/o-ra/tion, n. [Lat. evaporatio, Fr. évapo- 
ration, Pr. evaporacio, Sp. evaporacion, It. evapo- 
razione. | 

1. The act or process of turning into, or passing 
offin, vapor; as, the evaporation of ether. 

2. The transformation of a portion of a fluid into 
vapor, in order to obtain the fixed matters contained 
in it in a state of greater consistence. 

3. (Steam-Eng.) See VAPORIZATION, 

E-vap/o-ra/tive, a. [Lat. evaporativus, It. & Sp. 
evaporativo, Pr. evaporatiu, Fr. évaporatif.] Per- 
taining to, or producing, evaporation. x 

E-vip/o-rém/e-ter, mn. ([Kr. €vaporométre, ill 
formed from Lat. evaporare and Gr. pérpov, meas- 
ure.] An instrument for ascertaining the quantity 
of a fluid evaporated in a given time; an atmometer, 

E-va/si-ble, a. Capable of being evaded. [Rare.] 

E-va/sion, n. [Lat. evadere, evasum; Fr. évasion, 
Sp. evasion, It. evasione. See EVADE.] The act of 
eluding or avoiding, particularly the pressure of an 
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argument, an accusation or charge, or an interro- 
gation, and the like. 
Thou by evasions thy crime uncoverest more. J/ilton. 
Syn.— Shift; subterfuge ; shuffling; prevarication ; 
equivocation. 

E-va/sive,a. [Fr. évasif. See EVADE.] Tending 
to evade, or marked by evasion; elusive; shuffling ; 
avoiding; as, an evasive answer; an evasive argu- 
ment, 

He... answered evasive of the sly request. Pope, 

E-wa/sive-ly, adv. By evasion or subterfuge; elu- 
sively; in a manner to avoid a direct reply or a 
charge. 

B-va/aive-ness, n. The quality or state of being 


_ evasive, 

Hive, n. [A-S. efen, difen, O. Sax. &band, 

Ee’ ven (@/vn, 58), avand, avond, O. Fries. avend, 
aiond, iound, tond, O. D. avont, N. D. avond, O. H. 
Ger. abant, Gbunt, dpand, M. H. Ger. abent, dbunt, 
N. H. Ger. abend, Icel. aftan, Sw. afton, Dan. aften, 
allied to even, level, and Goth. af, O. H. Ger. apa, 
N. H. Ger. ab, of, off, from, down, so that it origi- 
nally signifies, decline of the day.] 

1. The latter part or close of the day; the begin- 
ning of the night; the period of time near sunset; 
evening. 

They, like so many Alexanders, 
Have in these parts from morn tilleven fought. Shak. 


Winter, oft, at eve resumes the breeze. Thomson. 

2. The evening preceding some particular day, as, 
Christmas eve is the evening before Christmas; also, 
the period just preceding some important event; as, 
the eve of an engagement. 

E-vée/ties, n. sing. (Med.) The branch of medical 
science which teaches the method of acquiring a 
good habit of body. [Obs.] [See Note under Maru- 
EMATICS. ] 

B-vée/tiom (-vék/shun), n. [Lat. evectio, from 
evehere, to carry out, from e@, out, and vehere, to 
carry; Fr. évection.] 

1. The act of carrying out, up, or away; hence, a 
lifting or extolling; exaltation. [Obs.] Pearson. 

2. (Astron.) (a.) An inequality of the moon’s mo- 
tion in its orbit, due to the attraction of the sun, by 
which the equation of the center is diminished at the 
syzigies, and increased at the quadratures by about 

_1 20’. (b.) The libration of themoon. Wheweil. 

i’ven (@/vyn), a [A-S. even, efen, emn, D. even, 
N. H. Ger. eben, O. H. Ger. eban, epan, O. Fries. 
ivin, Goth. ibns, O. Sax. ebhan, efno, Icel. jafn, 
Dan. jevn, Sw. jémn.] 

1. Level, smooth, or equalin surface; not rough; 
free from irregularities ; horizontal; uniform in rate 
of motion or mode of action; as, an even tract of 
land; an even country ; an even speed ; an even course 
of conduct. 

2. Equable ; not easily ruffled or disturbed; calm; 
uniformly self-possessed; as, an even temper. 

3. Parallel; on a level; reaching the same limit. 

And shall lay thee even with the ground. Luke xix. 44. 

4. Equally balanced; adjusted; fair; equitable; 
just to both sides; owing nothing on either side ; — 
said of accounts, bargains, or persons indebted; as, 
our accounts are even ;, an even bargain. 

5. Not odd; capable of division by 2;—said of 
numbers; as, 4 and 10 are even numbers. 

Let him tell me whether the number of the stars is even or 
odd. By. Taylor. 

On even ground, with equal advantage. — Lven hand, 
equality. ‘*To come at even hand by depressing an- 

_other’s quality.” Bacon. 

E/ven (¢/yn), v.t. [imp. & p. p. EVENED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. EVENING. | 

1. To make even or level; to level; to lay smooth; 
to balance; to perfect. 

This temple Xerxes evened with the soil. Raleigh. 
This will even all inequalities. Evelyn. 

2. To place in an equal state, as to obligation, or 
in a state in which nothing is due on either side; to 

_ balance, as accounts. 

K’/ven, v.t. To beequal. [Obs.] Carew. 

Ei/ven (e/yn), adv. [A-S. efne, eofne, emne, efnes, 
emnes. See supra. 

1. In an equal or precisely similar manner; just 
as many or as much; precisely the same; exactly; 
likewise; equally. 

Even so did these Gauls possess the coast. 

2. At the very time; in the very case. 

I knew they were bad enough to please, even when I wrote 
them. Dryden. 

3. So much as; as, we are not even sensible of 
the change. 

4. As was not to be expected; as, the common 
people are addicted to vice, and even the great are 
not free from it. 

Here all their rage, and even their murmurs, cease, Pope. 
BH-véne’, v. i. [Lat. evenire, from e, out, and venire, 
_tocome.] To happen. [0bs.] Hewyt. 
Ee’/ven-er (@/yn-er), m. One who makes even. 
Ee/ven-hand/ed, a. Fair or impartial. ‘‘Hven- 
_ handed justice.” Milton, 
E/ven-hand’ed-mess, n. The quality of being 
_even-handed; fairness; impartiality. 

E/ven-ing (@/vn-ing), n. [See EVE, EVEN.] 

1. The latter part and close of the day, and the 
beginning of darkness or night; properly, the de- 
cline or fall of the day, or of the sun. 


Spenser. 








EVER 


In the ascending scale 
Of heaven, the stars that usher evening rose.  Dlilton. 
2. The latter portion, as of life; the declining 
period, as of strength or glory. ae 
Evening star, Hesperus or Vesper; Venus, when visi- 

_ ble in the evening. 

E/ven-ing-flow’er,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants; 
Hesperantha ;—so called because the flowers ex- 

_pand early in the evening. 

Ie/ven-ly (ée/vn-ly), adv. With an even, level, or 
smooth surface ; without roughness, elevations, and 
oe uniformly; equally ; impartially ; se- 

_renely. : 

E/ven-mind/ed, a. Having equanimity, 

E/ven-ness (€/vn-nes, 109), n. The state of being 
even, level, or undisturbed; smoothness; horizon- 
tal position; uniformity; impartiality; calmness; 
equanimity; appropriate place or level; as, even- 
ness of surface, of a fluid at rest, of motion, of deal- 
ings, of temper, of condition. 

It had need be something extraordinary, that must warrant 
an ordinary person to rise higher than his own evenness. 

= Bp. Taylor. 

E/ven-sing,. <A song for the evening; a form of 
worship for the evening; also, the time of even- 
song. Milton. 

E-vént/, n. [Lat. eventus, from evenire; It. & Sp. 
evento, Fr. événement, Lat. as if evenimentum, for 
eventum, eventus. See EVENE.] 

1. That which comes, arrives, or happens; that 
which falls out; any incident, good or bad. 
There is one event to the righteous and to the ee ae 
CCL, 1X. Ze 
2. The consequence of any thing; the issue; con- 
clusion; end; that in which an action, operation, 
or series of operations, terminates. ; 
Dark doubts between the promise and event. Young. 
Syn.—Incident; occurrence; adventure; issue; re- 
sult; termination; consequence; conclusion. — EvENtT, 
OCCURRENCE, INCIDENT, CIRCUMSTANCE. An event de- 
notes that which arises from a preceding state of things. 
Hence we speak of watching the event; of tracing the 
progress of events. It never stands insulated, but marks 
an effect or result. An occurrence has no reference to 
any antecedents, but simply marks that which meets us 
in our progress through life, as if by chance, or in the 
course of divine providence. The things which thus 
meet us, if important, are usually connected with ante- 
cedents; and hence event is the leading term. In the 
Declaration of Independence, it is said, ‘‘ When, in the 
course of human events, it becomes necessary,” &c. 
Here, occurrences would be out of place. An inci- 
dent is that which falls into a state of things to which it 
does not primarily belong; as, the incidents of a journey. 
The term is usually applied to things of secondary im- 
portance. <A circumstance is one of the things surround- 
ing us in our path of life. These may differ greatly in 
importance; but they are always outsiders, which oper- 
ate upon us from without, exerting greater or less infiu- 
ence according to their intrinsic importance. A person 
giving an account of a campaign, might dwell on the 
leading events which it produced; might mention some of 
its striking occurrences ; might allude to some remarka- 
ble incidents which attended it; and might give the de- 
tails of the favorable or adverse circumstances whic 
marked its progress. ; f 

E-vént/, v. i. [Fr. éventer, to let out, divulge, Pr. 
eventar, esventar, It. sventare, L. Lat. eventare, 
from Lat. e, ex, out, and ventws, wind.] To break 
forth. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

E-vén’ter-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EVENTERATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EVENTERATING.] ([Lat. e, out, and 
venter, ventris, the belly; Fr. éventrer.] To open 
the bowels of; to rip open; to disembowel; to evis- 
cerate. [Obs.] Browne, 

E-vént/fal, a. [From event.] Full of, or distin- 

_ guished for, events or incidents; as, an eventful 

_period of history; an eventful period of life. 

ki/ven-tide, n. [See TmpE.] The time of evening; 
evening. ‘To meditate at even-tide.” Cowper. 

E-vén/ti-lite, v. ¢. [Lat. eventilare, eventilatum, 


from e, out, and ventilare, to toss, swing, fan. See 
VENTILATE.] [Obs.] 
1. To winnow; to fan. Cockeram. 
2. To discuss; to debate. Johnson. 


E-vén’/ti-la/tion, n. Act of fanning or discussing. 
Hi/ven-tra/tion, n. [Lat. e, out of, and venter, 
belly.} (Med.) (a.) tumor containing a large 
portion of the abdominal viscera, and occasioned 
by the relaxation of the walls of the abdomen. 
(b.) A wound, of large extent, in the abdomen, and 
through which the greater part of the intestines 


protrude. 
E-vént/i-al, a. ([It. eventwale, Sp. eventual, Fr. 
éventuel. See EVENT. ] 


1. Coming or happening as a consequence or re- 
sult; consequential. 

2. Final; terminating; ultimate; as, eventwal suc- 
cess. - Burke. 

H-vént/a-al/i-ty, n. [It. eventualita, Fr. éventua- 
lité.] (Phren.) The disposition to take cognizance 
of occurrences or events. Brande, 

E-vént/i-al-ly, adv. In an eventual manner; 
finally; ultimately. 

E-vént/ii-ate, v. i. [imp. & p. p. EVENTUATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. EVENTUATING.] To issue, as a conse- 
quence or event; to come to an end; to close; to 
terminate. [are in Eng.] 
ivfer, adv. [A-S. dfre, afer, from av, age, eternity, 
dat. sing. @va, et acc. sing. d, always, Goth. aivs, 
Icel. défi, Lat. @vwm, Gr. aldyr.] 
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EVERGLADE 


1, At any time; at any period or point of time. 
No man ever yet hated his own flesh. Eph. v.29 
2. At all times; always; continually; forever; 
eternally. 
He shall ever love, and always be 
The subject of my scorn and cruelty. Dryden. 
3. Without cessation or interruption; to the end; 
continually. 
ver and anon, at one time and another; now and 
then. — For ever, eternally. See Forever.— Jor ever 
and a day, everlastingly; eternally; forever. [Colloq.] 


She [Fortune] soon wheeled away, with scornful laughter, 
out of sight for ever and a day. Prof. Wilson. 
ge” This word is used for never, but very improperly. 
See NEVER. It is sometimes used for emphasis; as, as 
soon. as ever, and is often contracted into e’er. — Lver so, 
in whatever degree. 
And all the question, wrangle e’er so long, 
Is only this, if God has placed him wrong. Pope. 
Eiw/er-glade, n. A low tract of land inundated 
with water and interspersed with patches of high 
grass; as, the everglades of Florida. [U. S.] 
‘w’er-green,a. Always green; verdant through- 
out the year; —said especially of certain trees and 
plants, as pines, cedars, hemlocks, and the like. 
Ev/er-green, n. <A plant that retains its verdure 
through all the seasons; as, a garden furnished 
with evergreens. 
w/er-last/ing, a. 1. Lasting or enduring forever ; 
existing or continuing without end; immortal; eter- 
nal. ‘The... everlasting God.” Gen. xxi. 33. 
2. Continuing indefinitely, or during the present 
state of things; perpetual. 
I will give to thee, and to thy seed after thee,... the land of 
Canaan, for an everlasting possession. MN. KVii. 8. 
Syn.—Eternal; immortal; interminable ; endless; 
infinite; unceasing; uninterrupted; continual; uninter- 
mitted; incessant. — EVERLASTING, ETERNAL. Llernal 
denotes that which has neither beginning nor end; ever- 
lasting is sometimes used in our version of the Scrip- 
tures in the sense of efernal; as,‘ Thou art from ever- 
lasting, but in modern usage, everlasting is confined to 
the future, and denotes that which is without end. 
Whether we shall meet again I know not; 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take: 
Forever and forever, farewell, Cassius. Shak. 
Eyv/er-last/ing, n. 1. Eternal duration, past and 
future; eternity. 
From everlasting to everlasting thou art God. Ps. xc. 2. 


2. A woolen material for shoes, &c. See LAst- 


ING. 

3. (Bot.) A plant, whose flowers dry without 
losing their form or color, as the American cud- 
weed, of the genus Gnaphalium. 
Sw/er-last/ing-ly, adv. In an everlasting manner; 
eternally; perpetually; continually. 
v/er-last/ing-ness, . The state of being ever- 
lasting; endless duration; indefinite duration. 

Ey/er-last/ing-péa, n. (Bot.) A plant of the vetch 
kind; a species of Lathyrus (L. latifolius). 
v/er-liv/ing, a. 1. Living without end; eternal; 
immortal; having eternal existence; as, the ever- 
living God. 

2. Continual; incessant; unintermitted. 
w/er-more/’, adv. 1. During eternity; always; 
eternally ; forever. 

Religion prefers the pleasures which fiow from the peenence 
of God for evermore. Ullotson. 

2. For an indefinite future period; at all times. 

The sign and symbol of all which Christ is evermore doing 
in the world. rench. 

E-vérse’, v,t. [Lat. evertere, eversum, from e, out, 
and vertere, to turn. See EvERT.] To overthrow 
or subvert. [Obs. Glanville. 

E-vér/sion, n. [Lat. eversio, from evertere; Fr. 
éversion, Sp. eversion, It. eversione.] 

1. The act of eversing or overthrowing; destruc- 
tion. Bp. Taylor. 

2. The state of being turned back or outward; as, 
eversion of the eyelids; ectropium. 

B-vér’sive, a. Tending to evert or overthrow; sub- 
versive. 

A maxim eversive ...of alljustice and morality. Gvddes. 

E-vért/ (14), v.t. [imp. & p. p. EVERTED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. EVERTING.] [Lat. everterc, O. Fr. évertir. 
See EVERSE. ] 

1. To overturn; to overthrow; to subvert; to de- 
stroy. [lare.] Ayliffe. 

2. To turn outward; to turn inside out. 

Evler-y, a. [O. Eng. everyche, everich, Scot. ever- 
ich, everilk, A-S. dfre, dic, i. e., ever each. See 
Eacu.] All the parts which compose a whole, 
considered in their individuality; the separate in- 
dividuals which constitute a whole, regarded one 
by one. 

Every man at his best state is altogether vanity. Ps. xxxix. 5. 

Every now and then, repeatedly; at short intervals; 

_ often frequently. [Colloqg.] 

Eivfer-y-day, a. Used or fit for every day; com- 
mon; usual; as, an every-day suit of clothes. 

The mechanical drudgery of his every-day employment. 

J. F. W. Herschel. 

Thv’er-y-whére, adv. In every place; in all places. 

KEives/drdp, v.i, The same as EAVESDROP. 

Ei\ves/drop’per, n. See EAVESDROPPER. 

i-vés'ti-gate, v.t. [Lat. evestigatus, -a, -um, found 
out, discovered, from é, out, and vestigare, to track, 
trace, from vestigiwm, footstep, track.] To investi- 
gate. [Obs.] Bailey. 


E-viet’, v. t. 


E-vie/tion, n. 


Ew/i-din/tial, a. 


Eyw/i-dén/ti-a-ry, a. 
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E-vi/briaite,v.t. & i. [Lat. evibrare, evibratum, from 


e, out, and vibrare.] ‘To vibrate. [Obs.] Cockeran. 

imp. & p. p. EVICTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
EVICTING.] [Lat. evincere, evictum, from e, out, 
and vincere, to conquer, vanquish; It. evincere, Pr. 
evencer, Fr, evincer. See EVINCE.] 

1. (Law.) To dispossess by a judicial process, or 
course of legal proceedings; to expel from; to com- 
pel to leave. 

The law of England would speedily evict them of their 
possession. Davies. 

2. To evince; to prove. [Obs.] Cheyne. 
[Lat. evictio, Fr. éviction, Pr. evic- 
tio, Sp. eviccion, It. evizione.] 

1. (Law.) The act of evicting or dispossessing by 
judicial process ; the recovery of lands or tene- 
ments from another’s possession, by due course of 


law. 
2. Conclusive evidence ; proof. [Obs.] ‘Full 
eviction of this fatal truth.” South. 


ivfi-den¢e, n. [Lat. evidentia, from evidens; Fr. 
évidence, Pr. evidencia, evidensa, Sp. & Pg. eviden- 
cia, It. evidenza, See EVIDENT.] 

1. That which makes evident or manifest; the 
ground of belief or judgment; conclusive testimony ; 
a statement which contains proofs; as, the evidence 
of our senses; evidence of truth or falsehood. 

O glorious trial of exceeding love, 
Illustrious evidence, example high. Milton. 

2. One who makes evident, or furnishes proof; a 
witness. ‘‘ Infamous and perjured evidences.” 

W. Scott. 

3. (Law.) That which is legally submitted to a 
competent tribunal, as a means of ascertaining the 
truth of any alleged matter of fact under investiga- 
tion before it; means of proof ;—the latter, strictly 
speaking, not being synonymous with evidence, but 
rather the effect or result of it. Greenleaf. 

State’s evidence, an accomplice in a crime who is ad- 
mitted as evidence for the government. 


Syn.—Testimony; proof. See Tustmony. 


Ev/i-denge, v. t._ [imp. & p. p. EVIDENCED (ty/I- 


denst); p. pr. & vb. 2. EVIDENCING.] To render evi- 
dent or clear; to prove; to evince; as, to evidence 
the guilt of an offender. Milton. 
iwi-dent, a. [Lat. evidens, evidentis, from e, out, 
and videns, p. pr. of videre, to see; Fr. évident, Pr. 
evident, eviden, Sp., Pg., & It. evidente.] Clear to 
the vision; especially, clear to the understanding, 
and satisfactory to the judgment; as, the figure or 
color of a body is evident to the senses; the guilt of 
an offender can not always be made evident. 

Syn.— Manifest ; plain ; clear ; obvious ; apparent; 
notorious. See MANIFEST. 
[L. Lat. evidentialis, from Lat. 
evidentia. See EVIDENCE.] Relating to, or furnish- 
ing, evidence; clearly proving; indicative ; espe- 
cially, relating to the evidences of Christianity. 
v/i-dén/tial-ly, adv. In an evidential manner. 
Furnishing evidence; assert- 
ing; proving; evidential. 

When a fact is supposed, although incorrectly, to be evi- 


dentiary of, or a mark of, some other fact, there must be a 
cause of the error. J. S. Mill. 


Esv/i-dent-ly, adv. Inan evident manner; clearly ; 


obviously; plainly. 


He was evidently in the prime of youth. JW. Zrving. 


E,w/i-dent-ness, n. State of being evident. 
E-vis/i-la/tion, n. [Lat. evigilatio, from evigilare, 


to wake up, from e, out, and vigilare, to be or keep 
awake; O. Fr. evigilation. See VIGILANT.] A 
waking or watching. [Obs.] 


E/vil (€/vl), a. [A-S. efel, yfel, or hyfel, O. Fries. 


evel, D. euvel, evel, Goth. ubils, O. Sax., O. H. Ger. 
ubil, N. H. Ger. tibel.] 

1. Having qualities which tend to injury, or to 
produce mischief; having bad natural qualities ; 
mischievous; not good; worthless or deleterious; 
poor; as, an evil beast; an evil plant; an evil crop. 

2. Having or exhibiting bad moral qualities ; 
wicked, wrong, vicious; as, evil conduct, thoughts, 
words, and the like. 

Ah, what a sign it is of evil life, 
When death’s approach is seen so terrible! Shak. 

8. Producing or threatening sorrow, distress, in- 
jury, or calamity; unpropitious; unfortunate; as, 

ti 


evil tidings; evil arrows; evil days. 
The owl shrieked at thy birth — an evil sign. Shak, 
Evil news rides post, while good news baits. Dfilton. 


The evil one, the devil. 

Syn.—Mischievous; pernicious; injurious; hurtful; 
destructive; wicked; bad; corrupt; perverse; wrong; 
vicious; calamitous. 


E/vaél (éyl), n. 1. That which produces unhappi- 


ness; any thing that directly or remotely causes 

suffering of any kind to sentient beings; injury; 
mischief; harm; calamity. 

Evils which our own misdeeds have wrought. Jfilton. 

The evil that men do lives after them. Shak. 

2. Moral badness, or the deviation of a moral 

being from the principles of virtue impressed by 

conscience, or the will of the Supreme Being, or 

the principles of a lawful human authority; dispo- 

sition to do wrong; corruption of heart; wicked- 

ness; depravity. 


The heart of the sons of men is full of evil. Zcel. ix. 8. 


E/vil-fa/vored-ness, 1. Deformity. 


/vtl-mind/ed, a. 








Liv’/o-en/tion, n. 


Kiv’o-ea'tor, n. 


Eew/o-litfie, 
Eyv/o-lat/ie-al,{ Prefix e, out, and volare, to fly.] 


EVOLUTE 


3. A malady or disease; especially in the phrase 
_king’s-evil, the scrofula. [Rare.] Shak, 


H/vél spe ck In an evil manner; not well; ill; 


badly; unhappily; injuriously; unkindly, “Zvil 
it beseems thee.” Shak. 

It went evil with his house. 1 Chron. vii. 23. 
The Egyptians evil entreated us, and afflicted us. Deut. xxvi.6. 


E/vil-eFe (@vl-), n. A supposed power of fasci- 


nating, of bewitching, or otherwise injuring, by the 
eyes or looks. 


B/vil-e¥ed (évl-1d), a. Possessed of the supposed 


evil-eye; also, looking with envy, jealousy, or bad 
design. 


E/vil-fa/vored, a. Having a bad countenance or 


_ external appearance; ill-favored. Bacon. 
[ Obs.]} 


Deut. xvii. 1. 


E/vil-ly, adv. In an evil manner; not well; ill. 


_ [Obs.] Shak. 

Having evil dispositions or in- 
tentions; disposed to mischief or sin; malicious; 

—malignant; wicked. 

ie/vil-mess, 7. The condition or quality of being 
evil; badness; viciousness; malignity; vileness; 

as, evilness of heart; the evilness of sin. 


“ Good deeds evilly bestowed.” 


Ee/vil-spéak/ing (é/vl-speek/-), m. Slander; defa- 


1 Pet. ii. 1. 


_mation; calumny; censoriousness. 
One who works 


K/vél-work’/er (@/yl-wfirk/er), n. 
or does evil; a wrong-doer. Phil, iii. 2. 

E-vinge’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. EVINCED (e-vinst/); 
p. pr. & vb. n. pyinorma’t [Lat. evincere, to van- 
quish completely, to prevail, to succeed in proving, 
to demonstrate, from e, out, and vincere, to vanquish, 
It. evincere, O. Sp. evincir. Cf. Evict.] 

1. To conquer; to subdue. [Obs.] 

Error by his own arms is best evinced. Milton. 

2. To show in a clear manner; to prove beyond 
any reasonable doubt; to manifest; to make eyi- 
dent; to bring to light; to evidence. 

Common sense and experience must and will evince the 
truth of this. . South. 

E-vin¢ge/’ment, n. The act of evincing or proving. 

E-vin/¢i-ble, a Capable of being proved; demon- 
strable. Hale. 

E-vin’¢i-bly, adv. In a manner to demonstrate, or 
force conviction, 

E-vin/¢ive, a. Tending to prove; having the power 

_to demonstrate; demonstrative; indicative. 

be/vi-rate, or Ev/i-rate, v. t. (Lat. evirare, evira- 
tum, from e, out, and vir, man.] To emasculate; 
to castrate, as aman. [Obs. Bp. Hail. 

Ewira/tion, . (Lat. eviratio, It. evirazione. | 
Enmvasculation; castration. {Obs.] 

E-vis’/¢er-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EVISCERATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. EVISCERATING.] [Lat. eviscerare, 
evisceratum, from e, out, and viscus, visceris, pl. 
viscera, the bowels; Fr. éviscérer.] To take out 
the entrails of; to embowel or disembowel; to gut. 

E-vis’¢er-a/tion, n, The act of eviscerating or 
disemboweling. 

Eiv/i-ta-ble, a. [Lat. evitabilis, Fr. & Sp. évitable, 

_ It. evitabile.] Capable of being shunned; avoidable. 

iv/i-tate, v.t. [Lat. evitare, evitatum, from e, out, 
and vitare, to shun, It. evitare, Pr., Sp., & Pg. evitar, 
Fr. éviter.| To shun; to avoid; to elude; to es- 

_cape. [Obs.] Shak. 

iiw/i-ta/tion, n. [Lat. evitatio, O. Fr. évitation, 
Sp. evitacion, It. evitazione.] Avoidance. [Obs.] 

Bacon. 

E-vite’, v.¢. [Fr. éviter.] To shun. [Obs.] Drayton. 

E\w/i-ttr/nal, a. [Lat. eternalis, eviternus. See 
ETERNAL and ETERN.] Of duration indefinitely 
long; everlasting. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Ew/i-tér/nal-ly, adv. Eternally. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Kv/i-tér/ni-ty, n. Eternity. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Evo-eate, v. ¢. [Lat. evocare, evocatum, from e, 
out, and vocare, to call; It. evocare, Sp. evocar, Fr. 
ners To call up or forth; to summon; to 

_evoke. [0bds.] Stackhouse. 

[Lat. evocatio, Fr. évocation, Pr. 
évocatio, Sp. evocacion.] The act of calling up or 

_forth. [Rare.] Browne. 

[Lat., from evocare.] One who 
calls forth. [Rare.] 

E-voke’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. EVOKED (e-vokt’); p. pr. 
& vb. n. EVORING-] [Fr. évoquer. See EVOCATE.] 

1. To call out; to summon forth. 

There is a necessity for a regulating discipline of exercise, 
that, whilst evoking the human energies, will not suffer them 
to be wasted. De Quincey. 

2. To call away; to remove from one tribunal to 
another. [ Rare. 


The cause was evoked to Rome. Hume. 
a. [Lat. evolare, to fly away. 


Apt to fly away. [Obs. and rare.] Blount. 


E-v/o-la/tion, n. Act of flying away. [ Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
E\v/o-liite, n. 


[It. evoluta, from 
Lat. evolutus, p. p. of evolvere, 
to roll out or forth, to unroll, 
unfold, from e, out, and volvere, 
to roll, turn round.] (Geom.) 
A curve from which another 
curve, called the iwvolute or 
evolvent, is described by the end 
of a thread gradually wound 





Evolute. 
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EVOLUTION © 


upon the former, or unwound from it; thus, the 
semicircle A B C is the evolute, and D E F G invo- 
lute. It is the locus of the centers of all the circles 
which are osculatory to the given curve or evolvent. 

(™ Any curve may be an evolute, the term being ap- 
plied to it only in its relation to the involute. 


Ev/o-lii/tion, n. [Lat. evolutio, from evolvere; 
Fr. évolution, Sp. evolucion, It. evoluzione.] 

1. The act of unfolding or unrolling; hence, in 
the process of growth, development; as, the evolution 
of a flower from a bud, or an animal from the egg. 

2. A series of things unrolled or unfolded. ‘‘ The 
whole evolution of ages.” Sir T. More. 

3. (Geom.) The formation of an inyolute by un- 
wrapping or unwinding a thread from another 
curve as an evolute. Hutton. 

4. (Arith. & Alg.) The extraction of roots ;—the 
reverse of involution. 

5. (Mil. & Naval.) A prescribed or regular moye- 
ment of a body of troops, or of a vessel or fleet; or 
any movement designed to effect a new arrangement 
or disposition of forces in the most advantageous 
and effective manner. 

Those evolutions are best which can be executed with the 
greatest celerity, compatible with regularity. Campbell. 

6. (Physiol.) That mode of generation in which 
the germ is held to pre-exist in the parent, and its 
parts to be developed, but not actually formed, by 
the procreative act. Dunglison. 

FEiv/o-lii’/tion-a-ry, a. Pertaining to evolution. 

Ev/o-lii’/tion-ist, n. One skilled in evolutions. 

K-vilve’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. EVOLVED; p. pr. & vb. 
m. EVOLVING.] [Lat. evolvere. See EVOLUTE.] 

1. To unfold or unroll; to open and expand; to 
disentangle and exhibit clearly and satisfactorily ; 
to develop; as, to evolve the true idea of the state. 

The animal soul sooner evolves itself to its full orb and ex- 
tent than the human soul. ‘ale. 

2. To throw out; to emit; as, to evolve odors. 

E-vdlve’, v.i. To become open, disclosed, or de- 
veloped. ‘Evolving scents diffuse.” Prior. 

B-vélve’/ment,n. The act of evolving, or the state 
of being evolved; evolution. 

H-vélv’ent, n. [Lat. evolvens, evolventis, p. pr. of 
evolvere.| (Geom.) The involute of a curve. See 


INVOLUTE. 

E-vom/it, v.¢. Tovomit. [0bs.] Bale. 

E-v6m/i-ta/tion, ) n. [Lat. evomere, to vomit forth, 

Ev’o-m/i/tion, from e, out, and vomere, to 
vomit.] The act of vomiting. [Obs.] Swift. 

E-viil/gate,v.t. [imp.& p.p. EVULGATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. EVULGATING.] [Lat. evulgare, evulgatum, 
from e, out, and vulgare, to spread among the mul- 
titude, from vu/gus, the multitude, the people.] To 
publish abroad. [Obds.] 

Ew/ul-ga/tion, n. A divulging. [Obs.] Bailey. 

E-viil/sion (e-vil/shun), n. ([Lat. evulsto, from 
evellere, to pluck out, from e, out, and vellere, to 
pluck; Fr, evulsion.] The act of plucking or pull- 
ing out or back. 

Ewe (yy), 2. [A-S. eowu, O. H. Ger. awit, owvi, ou, 
D. ooi, Icel. @, Lith. awis, Skr. avi, nom. avis, Lat. 
ovis, Gr. dis, Fr. ot, O. Gael. ai.] A female sheep; 
the female of the ovine race of animals. 

Ew’er (yur),n. [O. Eng. ewre, O. Fr. ev- 
dere, N. Fr. aiguiere, Pr. aiguiera, Norm, & 
Fr. eyer, from O. Fr. eve, aigue, Pr. aigua, 
Lat. aqua, water. Cf. A-S. huer or hwer, 
Icel. hver, ewer, kettle.] A pitcher with 
a wide spout, used to bring water for {| 
washing the hands. 

Basins and ewers to lave her dainty hands. 

Ewlry (ywry), ». [From ewer, q. v.; 
L. Lat. ewaria.] (dng.) An office in the 
king’s household, where they take care 
of the linen for the king’s table, lay the cloth, and 
serve up water in ewers after dinner. 

Hx (104). A Latin preposition or prefix, Gr. é or éx, 
signifying owt of, out, proceeding from. Hence, in 
composition, it signifies sometimes out of, as in 
exhiule, exclude; sometimes off, from, or out, as in 
exscind: sometimes beyond, as in excess, exceed, 
excel. In some words, it intensifies the meaning; 
in others, it has little effect on the signification. 
Ex, prefixed to names of office, denotes that a per- 
son has held that office, but has resigned it, or been 
left out, or dismissed; as, ex-chancellor, ex-presi- 
dent, and the like. _ 

Ex i¢/er-bate, or Ex/a-ctér’ bate (117), vt. [imp. 
& p. p. EXACERBATED; p. pr. & vb. n. EXACERBA- 
TING.) [Lat. exacerbare, exacerbatum, from ex, out, 
and acerbare, to make harsh or bitter, from acerbus, 
harsh, bitter, sour.] To render more violent or bit- 
ter; to irritate; to exasperate; to imbitter, as pas- 
sions or a disease. [See Note under CONTEMPLATE. | 

Ex-a¢/er-ba/tiom (egz-is/er-ba/shun), n. [Fr. ex- 
acerbation.] 

1. The act of rendering more violent or bitter; 
the state of being exacerbated or intensified in vio- 
lence or malignity; as, exacerbation of passion. 

2. (Med.) A periodical increase of violence in a 
disease, as in remittent or continuous fever; an in- 
creased energy of diseased and painful action. 

Ex-a¢/er-bés/¢ence, n. [Lat. exacerbescens, P pr. 


Shak. 





of exacerbescere, v. inchoat. of exacerbare.| In- 
crease of irritation or violence, particularly the in- 
crease of a fever or disease. Darwin, 
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Ex-a¢/er-va/tion, n. [Lat. exacervare, to heap up 
exceedingly, fr. ex and acervare, to heap up, fr. acer- 
vus, heap.] The act of heaping up. joes Bailey. 

Ex-i¢/i-nate, v. ¢t. [Lat. ex, out of, and acinus, 
kernel.] To remove the kernel from. [Rare.] 

Ex-i¢/i-mna/tion, n. The act of removing the ker- 
nel, aere) 

Ex-iiet’ (egz-ikt’/) a. [Lat. exactus, precise, accu- 
rate, p. p. of exigere, to drive out, to demand, en- 
force, to apply to a standard or measure, to try, 
measure, from ex and agere, to drive; Fr. exact, Sp. 
exacto, It. esatto.] 

1. Precisely agreeing with a standard, a fact, or 
the truth; as, the exact sum; the exact time. 
All this, exact to rule, were brought about. Pope. 
2. Habitually careful to agree with a standard, 
with a rule or a promise; accurate; methodical ; 
punctual; as, exact in payment; exact in observing 
an appointment. 
I see thou art exact of taste. Milton. 
3. Marked by habitual or constant nicety or care; 
as, exact in keeping accounts. 
4. Precisely or definitely conceived or stated; 
proceeding from, or characterized by, exactness, 
An exact command, larded with many reasons. Shak. 
.— Accurate; correct; precise; nice; methodical; 
careful. See ACCURATE. 

Ex-aet! (egz-akt/), v. t. [imp. & p. p. EXACTED; 
p. pr. & vb. n, EXACTING.] [Lat. exigere, exactum ; 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. exigir ; Fr. exiger, It. esigere.] 

1. To demand or require authoritatively or of 
right; to compel payment or delivery of; to enforce 
a yielding of; to extort; as, to exact tribute, fees, 
obedience, and the like, 


Duty, 
And justice to my father’s soul, exact 


This cruel piety. Denham. 
2. To require the presence of. [Obs.] 
My designs 
ELexact me in another place. Hassinger. 
Ex-aet’, v.i. To practice extortion. [0bs.] 


The enemy shall not exact upon him. Ps. Ixxxix. 22. 
Ex-aet/er,n. One who exacts; an extortioner. 
Eyx-aet/ing, p. a Demanding and compelling to 

pay or yield under color of authority; oppressive 
or unreasonably severe in making demands; dis- 
posed or accustomed to demand the exact fulfill- 
ment of obligations, without regard to courtesy, or 
a reasonable consideration of circumstances; ex- 
torting. 
BEx-ae/tion (egz-ik/shun), n. [Lat. exactio, from exi- 
gere; Fr. & Pr. exaction, Sp. exaccion, It. esazione. } 
1. The act of demanding with authority, and com- 
pelling to pay or yield; authoritative demand; a 
levying by force; a driving to compliance; as, the 
exaction of tribute or of obedience; hence, extor- 


tion. ‘Illegal exactions of sheriffs and officials.” 
Bancroft. 
Daily new exactions are devised. Shak. 


Take away your exactions from my people. Hzek. xlv. 9. 

2. That which is exacted ; tribute; fees, rewards, 

or contributions, demanded or levied with severity 
or injustice. 

BKyx-aict/i-tiide, n. [Fr. exactitude, Sp. exactitud. 
See Exact, a.] Exactness. [Rare.] 

Ex-aet/ly (110), adv. In an exact manner; precise- 
ly according to a rule, standard, or fact; accurately ; 
strictly; correctly; nicely. ‘So rarely and exactly 
wrought.” Shak. 

His enemies were pleased, for he had acted exactly as their 
interests required. Bancroft. 

Ex-aet/ness, n. 1. The condition of being exact; 
accuracy; nicety; precision; regularity; as, exact- 
ness of judgment or deportment. 

2. Careful observance of method and conformity 
to truth; as, exactness in accounts or business. 

He had... that sort of exactness which would have made 
him a respectable antiquary. Macaulay. 

Ex-iet/or (egz-ik/tor), n. [Lat., from exigere; Sp. 
exactor, Fr.exacteur. See Exact, v. t.] One who 
exacts or demands by authority or right; hence, an 
extortioner; also, one unreasonably severe in in- 
junctions or demands. 

Ex-aet/ress, n. ([Lat. exactriz, f. of exactor. See 
supra.| A female who exacts, or is severe and un- 
reasonable in making demands. B. Jonson. 

Ex-ae/ti-ate,v.t. [Lat. as if exacuare, exacuatum, 
for exacutare, and this from Lat. exacuere, exacu- 
tum, from prefix ex and acuere, to make sharp.] 
To whet or sharpen. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Ex-ie/-a/tion, n. Whetting or sharpening. [ Obs.] 

Eix-wr'e-sits (egz-tr’e-sis), n. (Gr. éfaipects, a taking 
away.] (Swrg.) That branch of surgery which re- 
lates to the operations concerned in the removal of 
parts of the body. Brande. 

Ex-a2’Ser-ate (egz-ij/er-at), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 
EXAGGERATED; p. pr. & vb. n. EXAGGERATING. ] 
[Lat. exaggerare, exaggeratum, from prefix ex and 
aggerare, to heap up; Sp. exagerar, Fr. exagérer, 
It. esagerar. See AGGERATE. 

1. To heap or pile up. [Obs.] ‘‘Oaks and firs 
covered by the... moorish earth exaggerated upon 
them. Hale. 

2. To increase or amplify ; to enlarge beyond 
bounds; to heighten; especially, to represent as 
greater than truth or justice will warrant. 


A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues. Addison. 
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3. (Paint.) To heighten in coloring or design. 
Ex-ag/er-a’tion, n. [Lat. exaggeratio, 8p. ex- 
ageracion, Fr. exagération, It. esagerazione. 
1. The act of heaping or piling up. [Obs.] ‘‘Ha- 
ego eee of sand.” Hale. 
. A representation beyond the truth; hyperbole. 
They felt no need of exaggeration of what they saw. J. Taylor. 
3. (Paint.) A representation of things beyond 
natural life, in expression, beauty, power, vigor, 
and the like. 
Ex-a8/ger-a-tive, a. Tending to exaggerate. ““Hx- 
aggerative language.” Geddes. 
Ex-a/ger-a-to-ry, a. Containing exaggeration, or 
tending to exaggerate. ‘‘Hxaggeratory declama- 
tion.” Johnson. 
Ex-ag/i-tate, v. ¢. [Lat. exagitare, exagitatum, 
from prefix ex and agitare, to put in motion, to 
agitate, q. v.; Sp. exagitar, It. ame OnnHy. 
exagiter.) To agitate ; to reproach. [ Obs.] Arbuthnot. 
Ey-a$/i-ta’tion, n. [O. Fr. exagitation, It. esagi- 
tazione.] Agitation. [Obs.] Bailey. 
Ex/al-bi/mi-nois, a. [Prefix ex and albumen, 
q. v.] (Bot.) Having no albumen about the embryo, 
or none but that of the cotyledons ; — said of cer- 
tain seeds. Henslow. 
Ex-alt’ (egz-awlt/), v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXALTED; 
p. pr. & vb.n. EXALTING.] [Lat. exaltare, from 
prefix ex and altare, to make high, from altus, high; 
r. exalter, Pr. & Sp. exaltar, It. esaltare.] 
1. To raise high; to elevate; to lift up. 
I will exalt my throne above the stars of God. . Isa, xiv. 13. 
ELxalt thy towery head, and lift thine eyes. Pope. 
2. To elevate in rank, dignity, power, wealth, 
character, or the like; to dignify; to promote; as, 
to exalt a prince to the throne, a citizen to the pres- 


idency. ‘Halted strains.” Roscommon. 
Wiser far than Solomon, 
Of more exalted mind. Milton. 


3. To elevate by praise or estimation; to magni- 
fy; to extol; to glorify. ‘‘Hxalt ye the Lord our 
Goa.” Ps, xcix. 5. 
In his own praise he doth exalt himself 

More than in your addition. Shak. 

4. To lift up with joy, pride, or success ; to inspire 
with delight or satisfaction; to elate. . 

Those who thought they got whatsoever he lost were might- 
ily exalted. en. 

5. To elevate the tone of, as the voice or a mu- 
sical instrument; to lift up; to utter. 

Now Mars, she said, let Fame exalt her voice. Prior. 

6. (Chem.) Torender pure or refined; as, to ex- 
alt the juices of bodies. : 

With chemic art exalts the mineral powers. Pope. 

iez/al-ta'do, n. [Sp.] A member of the liberal 
political party of Spain. 

Ex/al-ta/tion, n. [Lat. exaltatio, Fr. exaltation, 

Pr. exaltatio, Sp. exaltacion, It. esaltazione.] 

1. The act of exalting or raising high; also, the 
state of being exalted; elevation. 

I wondered at my flight, and change 
To this high exaltation. Milton. 

2. (Chem.) The refinement or subtilization of 
bodies, or their qualities and virtues. 

3. (Astrol.) That place of a planet in the zodiac 
in which it was considered as exerting its strongest 
influence. Dryden. 

Ex-alt/ed, p.a. Raised to a lofty height; elevated ; 
extolled; refined; dignified; sublime. 

Time never fails to bring every exalted reputation to a strict 
scrutiny. Ames. 

Ex-alt/ed-mess, n. The state of being exalted; 
elevation. 

Ex-alt/er, n. One who exalts or raises to dignity. 

Ex-a/men (egz-a/men), n. [Lat., a multitude issu- 

ing forth, a means of examining, the tongue of a 

balance, a weighing, consideration, examination, for 

exagmen, from exigere; Fr. & Sp. examen, It. esame, 
esamine, esamina. See Exact, a.] Examination; 
disquisition; inquiry. [Rare.] ‘A critical examen 
of the two pieces.” Cowper. 

Ex-4m/i-ma-ble, a. [See EXAMINE.] Capable of 
being examined; proper for examination, investiga- 
tion, or inquiry. Burke. 

Ex-iam/i-mant, n. 1. One who examines; an ex- 
aminer; investigator. 

One window was so placed as to throw a strong light at the 
foot of the table at which prisoners were ose posted for 
examination, while the upper end, where the examinants sat, 
was thrown into shadow. W. Scott. 

2. One who is to be examined. [Obs.] Prideauz. 

Ex-am/i-nate, n. [Lat. examinatum, p. p. of ex- 
aminare. See EXAMINE.] A person subjected to 
examination. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Ex-am/i-ma/tion, n. ([Lat. examinatio, Fr. ex- 
amination, Pr. & Sp. ecaminacion, It.esaminazione. | 

1. The act of examining, or state of being exam- 
ined; a careful search, investigation, or inquiry. 

2. A process prescribed or assigned for testing 
qualification ; as, the examination of a student, or a 
candidate for admission to the bar or ministry. 

He neglected the studies, .. . stood low at the examinations, 

Macaulay, 

Examination-in-chief (Law), that examination which 
is made of a witness by the party calling him. — Cross- 
examination, that made by the opposite party ; re-exram- 
ination, that made, by a party calling a witness, after, 
and upon matters arising out of, the cross-examination. 
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Syn.—Search ; inquiry ; investigation; research; 
scrutiny; inquisition ; inspection. 

Ex-im/i-na/‘tor, n. ([(Lat., from examinare; Fr. 
examinateur.) An examiner. [fare.] ‘A prudent 
examinator.” W. Scott. 

Ex-im/Ine oy sega v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXAM- 
INED; p. - vb, 2. EXAMINING.] [Fr. examiner, 

Sp., Pg. examinar, It. esaminare, Lat. ex- 

aminare, from examen, q. v.] 

1. To test by a balance; to try and assay by the 
a methods or tests, as a mineral, a chem- 
ical compound, and the like. 

2. To inquire into and determine; to investigate 
the fact, reasons, or claims of; to discern or ascer- 
tain the truth of; to search out; to weigh or note; 
to ponder the reasons of; to consider the arguments 
for, or the merits of; as, to examine a ship to know 
whether she is sea-worthy ; to examine a proposition 
or theory; to examine a difficult question. 

Examine well your own thoughts. Chaucer. 
Examine their counsels and their cares. Shak. 


3. To try, as an offender; to test the attainments 
of, as a scholar; to question, as a witness; to inter- 
rogate; to prove by a moral standard. 

The offenders that are to be examined. Shak. 
Examine yourselves whether ye be in the faith. 2 Cor. xiii. 5. 

Syn.—Discuss ; debate ; scrutinize ; explore. See 
Discuss. 

Ex-im/i-nee’,n. A person who is subjected to an 
examination. 

Ex-4m/in-er, n. 1. One who examines, tries, or 

inspects; one who interrogates. 

2. An officer designated to conduct any kind of 
examination; as, in universities and other literary 
institutions, one appointed as an examiner of stu- 
dents for rank or for degrees. 

3. (Courts of Chancery.) An officer before whom 
witnesses are examined and their testimony taken 
in writing, to be read on the hearing of the cause. 

Ex-im/in-ing, p. a. Having power to examine; 
appointed to examine; as, an examining committee. 
x/am-pla-ry (égz-), a. [From example.|} Serving 
for example or pattern; worthy of imitation; ex- 
emplary. 

ae ple (egz-tm/pl) (Synop., § 130), m._ [Fr. ex- 
emple, O. Fr. example, essample, Pr. exemple, eixam- 
ple, eyssample, essemple, Sp. & Pg. exemplo, O. It. 
esemplo, N. It. esempio, Lat. exemplum, originally, 
what is taken out of a larger quantity, as a sample, 
from eximere, to take out. Cf. ENSAMPLE. ] 

1. One or a portion taken to show the character 
or quality of others or of the whole; a sample. 

2. That which is to be followed or imitated as a 
model; a pattern or copy. 

I gave, thou sayest, the erample; Iled the way. Milton. 

3. That which is to be avoided or condemned; a 
warning; a caution. 

Hang him; he'll be made an example. Shak. 

4. That which resembles or corresponds with 
something else; a precedent. 

Such temperate order in so fierce a cause 
Doth want example. Shak. 

5. An instance serving for illustration of a rule 
or precept, especially a problem to be solved, ora 
case to be determined, as an exercise in the appli- 
cation of the rules of any study or branch of science ; 
as, the principles of trigonometry, and the rules of 
grammar, are illustrated by examples. 

Syn.— Precedent; case; instance.— EXAMPLE, IN- 
STANCE. The discrimination to be made between these 
two words relates to cases in which we give ‘in- 
stances” or ‘‘examples” of things. An instance de- 
notes the single case then ‘standing’ before us: if 
there be others like it, the word does not express this 
fact. On the contrary, an example is one of an entire 
class of like things, and should be a true representative 
or sample of that class. Hence, an evample proves a 
rule or regular course of things; an tnstance simply 
points out what may be true only in the case presented. 
A man’s life may be filled up with examples of the self- 
command and kindness which marked his character, 
and may present only a solitary instance of haste or se- 
verity. Hence, the word ‘‘example” should never be 
used to describe what stands singly and alone. We do, 
however, sometimes apply the word instance to what is 
really an example, because we are not thinking of the 
latter under this aspect, but solely as a case which 
““stands before us.” See PRECEDENT. 

Ex-im/ple, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXAMPLED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. EXAMPLING.] To set an example; to justify 
by adducing examples; to exemplify. [Obs.] 

Imay example my digression by some mighty breccaene a 

Lak 


Ex-am/ple-less, a. Above example; 
having no equal. [0Obds.] 

Ex-aim/pler (egz-im/pler), n. [Lat. exemplar, ea- 
emplare, from exemplum ; O. Fr. esamplaire, N. Fr. 
examplaire, Pr. esemplari, Pr., 8p., & Pg. exemplar, 
It. esemplare.} A pattern ; an exemplar; a sam- 
pler. [Obs.] 

Ex-am/pless, a. See EXAMPLELESS. 

They that durst to strike 
- At so exampless and unblamed a life. B. Jonson. 

Ex-in’/gui-otis, a. Having no blood; bloodless. 
L Obs. See EXSANGUIOUS. Browne. 

Ey-an/gu-lotis, a. [Prefix ex and angulous, q. v.] 
Having no corners; without angles. [/are.] 

Ey-an/i-mate, a. [Lat. exanimatum, p. p. of exa- 


superior ; 
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nimare, to deprive of life or spirit, from prefix ex 
and anima, air, breath, life, spirit.] 
1. Destitute of life; inanimate; dead. ‘‘ With 
caresses exanimate.” Spenser. 
2. Destitute of animation; spiritless; disheart- 
ened. ‘ Pale wretch exanimate by love.” Thomson. 
Ex-an/i-mate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. EXANIMATED ; 
Dp. pr. & vb. nN. EXANIMATING.] [Lat. exanimare, 
exanimatum.] [ Obs. 
1. To render destitute of life; to kill. 
2. To deprive of animation; to dishearten. 
Ex-’n/i-ma/tion, n. [Lat.exanimatio.] Depriva- 
tion of life or of spirits. [/are.] Bailey. 
Bx-an/i-mots, a. [Lat. exanimus and exanimis, 
from prefix ex and anima, life.] Lifeless; dead. 
Obs. Johnson. 
Ex-in’tha-lése’, n. [Gr. éavSctv, to put forth 
flowers, to eftloresce.] (Min.) A mineral consisting 
principally of sulphate of soda, and occurring as an 
efflorescence in certain lavas, and also in other 
situations; native sulphate of soda. 
Ex-an/them, n. [See infra.] Same as EXANTHEMA. 
Eix/an-the'md, n.; pl. EX’/AN-THEM’A-TA. [Lat. 
exanthema, Gr. éavSnpa, from éfavSetv, to burst 
forth as flowers, to break out, of ulcers, from éx, éf, 
out, and dySctvy, to bloom, blossom, from dros, 
blossom, flower; Fr. exanthéme.| (Med.) An ef- 
florescence or redness of the skin; an eruption or 
breaking out, as in measles, small-pox, scarlatina, 
and the like diseases ; — sometimes limited to erup- 
tions attended with fever. Dunglison. 
Ey-an/the-matie, a. Relating to exanthem; 
Ex/an-thém/a-tots, efflorescent; as, an exan- 
thematous eruption. Dunglison. 
(x/an-the'sis,n. (Gr. étavSnors, breaking out, from 
EfavSeiv, to effloresce, break out.] (Med.) An erup- 
tion of the skin; cutaneous efilorescence. 
By-ant/late, v. t.  [Lat. exantlare, exantlatum, 
from prefix ex and antlia, Gr. dvrAia, a machine 
for drawing water, dyrios, the hold of a ship where 
the bilge-water settles, a ship’s pump, bucket. ] 
1. To take out; to draw up and bring forth, as 
water from a well. [Obs. 
2. To spend; to exhaust. [Obs.] ‘‘ Wearied and 


exantlated.” Boyle. 
x/ant-la/tion, n. [Fr. exantlation.] The act of 
drawing out; exhaustion. [Obs.] Browne. 


Ex/a-rate, v. t. [Lat. exarare, exaratum, to plow 
up, write, note, set down on tablets, from prefix ex 
and wrare, to plow.] To plow up; hence, to mark 
as if by a plow; to engrave, to write. [ Obs.] Blownt. 

Ex/a-ra/tion, n. [Lat. exaratio.] The act of 
plowing; hence, the act of marking, as if with a 
plow, or of inscribing or writing. [Obs.] Batley. 

Ex/areh (tks/irk), n. [Lat. exurchus, Gr. fapxos, 
from éx, é%, out, and apyecy, to begin, be first, lead, 
rule; Fr. exarque.] A chief or leader; hence, a 
viceroy of the Byzantine empire; a bishop, as supe- 
rior over surrounding bishops; and more recently, 
an inspector of the clergy under the Greek patri- 
arch, J, Murdoch. 

Ex-iireh/ate, or Ex’/ar-ehate,n. ([L. Lat. exar- 
chatus, from Lat. exarchus; Fr. exarchat.] ‘The 
office, dignity, or administration of an exarch. 

Bp. Taylor. 

Ex-ar/il-late, a. (Bot.) Having no aril; — said of 
certain seeds, or of the plants producing them. 

Ux/ar-tie/ti-la/tion, n. Luxation; the dislocation 
of a joint. Bailey. 

Ex-as/per-ate (egz-), v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXASPER- 
ATED; p. pr. & vb. nm. EXASPERATING.]  [Lat. 
exasperare, exasperatum, from prefix ex and aspe- 
rare, to make rough, from asper, rough, harsh, 
cruel, fierce; Fr. exaspérer.] 

1. To irritate in a high degree; to provoke; to 
enrage; to excite or to inflame the anger of; as, to 
exasperate a person or his passions. 

To exasperate you to make your dormouse valor. Shak. 

2. To make grievous, or more grievous or malig- 
nant; to aggravate; to imbitter; as, to exasperate 
enmity. 

Exasperated at the vanity of its labors. 

Syn.—To irritate; provoke. See Irrtrate. 


Ex-is/per-ate, a. ([Lat. exasperatum, p. p. of 
exasperare.| Exasperated; imbittered; provoked; 
inflamed. [Obs.] Shak. 

Like swallows which the exasperate dying year 
Sets spinning. EE. B. Browning. 

Eyx-4s/per-a/ter, n. One who exasperates or in- 
flames anger, enmity, or violence. 

Ex-as/per-a/tion, n. [Lat. exasperatio, Fr. exas- 
pération.] 

1. The act of exasperating, or the state of being 
exasperated; irritation; provocation. ‘‘ The exas- 
peration of his spirits.” South. 

2. Increase of violence or malignity; exacerba- 
tion, as of a disease. ‘‘Hxasperation of the fits.” 

Wotton. 

Ex-aue/tor-ate, v.t. Same as EXAUTHORATE,| ODs.] 

Ex-aue/tor-a/tion, n. Same as EXAUTHORATION. 

Ex-au/gu-rate, v.t. [Lat. exaugurare, exaugura- 
tum, from prefix ex and augurari, to predict, from 
augur, q. v.]| To annul the consecration of; to 


Parnell, 


secularize; to unhallow. [Ope] Holiand. 
Ex-au/gu-ra’/tion, n. The act of exaugurating; 
desecration. [Obs.] Holland, 


Ex-au‘thor-ate, v.¢. [Lat. exauctorare, exaucto- 
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ratum, from prefix ex and auctorare, to bind to 
something, to hire for some service, from auctor, 
originator, author, voucher, bail, surety, from au- 
gere, to increase; O. Fr. exautorer, exauthorer.} 
To deprive of authority ; to depose from an office ; 
to discharge from service. [Obs.] ‘‘Hxauthorated 
for unworthiness.” Bp. Taylor. 

Ex-qu’thor-a/tion, n. (0. Fr. exauthoration.] 
Deprivation of authority; dismission from service, 
office, or dignity ; degradation. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 

Ex-au’/thor-ize, v. ¢t. To deprive of authority. 
[ Obs. Selden. 

Ex-eal’ce-ate, v.¢. (Lat. excalceare, excaiceatum, 
to unshoe, from prefix ex and calceare, to shoe, 
from calcews, shoe.| To deprive of shoes; to make 
barefooted. [Obs.] Chambers. 

Ex-eal/¢e-a’tion, n. The act of excalceating, or 
depriving of shoes. [Obs.] Chambers. 
x/eal-fae/tion, n. The act of making warm; 
calefaction. [ Obds.] Blount. 
Ux/eal-fae’tive, a [From Lat. excalfacere, to 
warm, from prefix ez and calfucere, to warm.] 
Serving to heat; warming. [Obs.] Cotgrave, 

Ex/eal-fie/to-ry, a. [Lat. excalfactorius.] “Heat- 
ing; warming. [Obds.] ‘‘A special excalfactory 
virtue.” Holland, 

Ex-eamb/, v.t. [Law Lat. excambiare, excam- 

EXxx-eam/bie, bire, to exchange.] (Scots Law.) 'To 
exchange ; — used with reference to transfers of land. 

Ex-eim/bi-6n, aa See Excams.] (Scots Law.) 

Ex-eam/bi-im, xchange of lands; — rarely 
used in reference to exchanges of other kinds of 

~ property. 

Ex/ean-dés/¢enge, n. [Lat. excandescentia, O. Fr. 
excandescence, It. escandescenza. | 

1. A growing hot; a white or glowing heat; in- 
candescence. [fare.] 

2. Violent anger ; a growing angry. [ Obs.] Blownt. 

Ex/ean-dés/cent, a. [Lat. excandescens, p. pr. of 
excandescere, to take fire, kindle, glow, burn, from 
prefix ex and candescere, to begin to glisten or glow, 
from candere, to be of a glittering whiteness, to 
glisten; It. escandescente.] White or glowing with 
heat. [Rare.] 

Ex/ean-ta/tion, n. [Lat. excantare, excantatum, 
to charm out or forth, from prefix ex and cantare, 
to sing, to enchant.] Disenchantment by a counter- 
charm. [0Obs.] Gayton. 

Ex-eiir/nate, v. t. [L. Lat. excarnare, excarnatum, 
from Lat. prefix ex and caro, carnis, flesh; Fr. ex- 
carner.] To deprive or clear of flesh. [Obs.] Grew. 
x/ear-na/tion, n. 1. The act of depriving or 
divesting of flesh; excarnification;— opposed to 
incarnation. 

2. (Anat.) The act or process of separating the 
blood-vessels, after injection, from the parts by 
which they are surrounded, in the formation of 
anatomical preparations. 

Ex-eiir/ni-fi-eate, or Eix/ear-nif/i-eate, v. ¢. 
[Lat. prefix ex and L. Lat. carnificare, carnifica- 
tum, to carnify ; Lat. excarnijficare, to tear to pieces, 
to torment. See CARniFy.] To clear of flesh; to 
excarnate. More. 

Ex-ear/ni-fi-ea/tion, n. The act of excarnificat- 
ing or of depriving of flesh; excarnation. 

Exx/ea-vate (Synop., §130), v.t. [imp. & p. p. EX- 
CAVATED; p. pr. & vb. n. EXCAVATING.] ([Lat. 
excavare, excavatum, from ex, out, and cavare, to 
make hollow, from cavus, hollow; Fr. excaver.} 
[See Note under CONTEMPLATE. ] 

1. To hollow out; to form a cavity or hole in; to 
make hollow by cutting, scooping, or digging, or 
the like; as, to excavate a ball; to excavate the earth, 

2. To form by hollowing; to shape as a cayity, or 
any thing that is hollow; as, to excavate a canoe, or 
acellar. ‘‘ Hacavated channels.” Evelyn. 

Ex/ea-va/tion, n. [Lat. excavatio, Fr. excavation, 
It. escavazione. | 

1. The act of excavating or of making hollow, by 
cutting, wearing, or scooping out the interior sub- 
stance or part of a thing. 

2. A hollow or cavity formed by removing the 
interior. ‘A winding excavation.” Glover. 

3. (ZLngin.) An uncovered cutting in the earth, in 

_ distinction from a covered cutting or tunnel. 

Ex’/ea-va'/tor, n. One who, or that which, excavates 
or hollows out; especially, a machine for exca- 
vating. 

Ex-eave’, v.& [See supra.] To hollow out; to ex- 
cayate. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

Ex-¢é/eate, v.t. [Lat. exce@care, excecatum, from 
ex and c@care, to make blind, from c@écus, blind. ] 
To make blind; to blind. [OQbs.] Cockeram. 
0x/¢e-ea/tion, n. The act of blinding, or making 
blind. [Obs.] Bp. Richardson. 

Ex-céd/ent, n. [Lat. excedens, excedentis, p. pr. of 
eacedere. Seeinfra.) Excess. [0bs.] 

Ex-ceed/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXCEEDED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. EXCEEDING.] [Lat. excedere, from ez, out, 
and cedere, to go, to pass; Fr. excéder, Sp. exceder, 
It. eccedere.] 

1. To pass or go beyond; to proceed beyond the 
given or supposed limit or measure of; as, one man 
exceeds another in bulk, stature, or weight ; one 
offender exceeds another in villainy. 


Name the time, but let it not exceed three days. Shak. 
2. To surpass; to excel; to transcend. 
It thou in strength all mortals dost exceed. Milton. 
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-EXCEED 


Ex-ceed’, v.i. 1. To go too far; to pass the proper 
bounds ; to go over any given limit, number, or 
measure, ‘In our reverence to whom we can not 
possibly exceed.” Bp. Taylor. 
Forty stripes he may give him, and not exceed. Deut. xxv. 3. 


2. To bear the greater proportion; to be more or 


larger. Dryden, 
Ex-¢eed’a-ble, a. Capable of exceeding or surpass- 
ing. [Obs.] Sherwood. 


One who exceeds or passes the 
bounds of fitness. Mountagu. 
Ex-ceed/img, adv. Ina very great degree; unusu- 
ally; surpassingly; transcendently ; as, exceeding 
rich, 
The Genoese were exceeding powerful by sea. Jialeigh. 
Ex-c¢eed/ing-ly, adv. To avery great degree; in 
a degree beyond what is usual; greatly; very much. 
Ex-ceed/ing-ness, m. Greatness in quantity, ex- 
tent, or duration. [0bs.] Sidney. 
Ex-¢él (eks-stl/), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. EXCELLED; 
p. pr. & vb. N. EXCELLING.] [Lat. excellere, excel- 
sum, from ex, out, and root cell, akin to Gr. KéA- 
Agcy, to impel, urge on; Fr. exceller, It. eccellere.] 
1. To go beyond; to exceed ; to surpass, es- 
pecially in good qualities or laudable deeds ; to 
outdo. 


Ex-¢eed/er, n. 


Excelling others, these were great; 


Thou, greater still, must these excel. Prior. 
2. To exceed or go beyond; to surpass. 
I do excel thee in my rapier. Shak. 


Ex-¢él’, v. i. To have good qualities, or to perform 
meritorious actions, in an unusual degree; to sur- 
pass others; to be superior; as, to excel in mathe- 
matics, or classics, or painting. 

All horsemen, in which fight they most excel. Milton. 

Esx’/¢el-lenge, n. [Lat. excellentia, Fr. excellence, 
Pr, & Pg. excellencia, Sp. excelencia, It. eccellenzia, 
eccellenza. | 

1. The state or quality of being excellent, of sur- 
passing others, or of possessing eminent properties 
or virtues; exalted merit; superiority ; eminence. 

Consider first that great 
Or bright infers not excellence. Milton, 

2. An excellent or valuable quality ; that by 
which any one excels or is eminent. ‘‘ With every 
excellence refined.” Beattie. 

3. A title of honor given to persons high in rank; 
excellency. 

I do greet your excellence with letters. Shak. 

Syn.— Superiority ; perfection ; worth ; goodness ; 
purity; greatness. 

Exx’cel-len-¢y,n. 1. Valuable quality; excellence. 
Extinguish in men the sense of their own excellency. Looker. 


2. A title of honor or respect given to the highest 
dignitaries of a court or state; also, to embassadors 

_and ministers. 

Eix’/¢el-lent (tk’sel-lent), a. [Lat. excellens, p. pr. 
of excellere; Fr. & Pr. excellent, Sp. excelente, Pg. 
excellente, It. eccellente. See EXCEL.] 

1. Excelling or surpassing others in virtue, worth, 
dignity, capacity, attainments, or the like; eminent; 
distinguished; admirable; superior; exceedingly 
good or useful; as, an excellent man; an, excellent 
judge or magistrate; an excellent artist. 

To love 
What I see excellent in good or fair. Milton. 

2. Exceeding; extreme; transcendent; excessive. 

[Obs.] ‘‘ An excellent hypocrite.” Hume. 
Their sorrows are most excellent. Beau. & Fl. 

Syn.— Worthy ; choice ; prime ; valuable; select ; 

_ exquisite; transcendent. 

Ex’/cel-lent-ly, adv. Inan excellent manner; well 
in ahigh degree; inaneminentdegree; admirably ; 
eminently; exceedingly, ‘‘ A plot excellently well 
fortified.” Golding. 

When the whole heart is excellently sorry. J. Fletcher. 

EHi2x-¢tl'si-or, a. [Lat., comparative of excelsus, ele- 
vated, lofty, p. p. of excellere. See ExCEL.] More 
lofty; still higher; ever upward. . 

Ex-¢eéen’tral, «a. [See ECCENTRIC. ] (Bot.) 


Out of the center, 

Ex-cén/trie, a. (Bot.) The same 

Ex-¢én’trie-al, as ECCENTRIC and 
ECCENTRICAL. 

Ex-gépt! (ek-stpt/), v. t. [imp.& p. p. / 
EXCEPTED; p. pr. & vb. n. EXCEPTING. |] ff 
[Lat. excipere, exceptum, from ex, out, / 
and capere, to take; Fr. excepter, Pr. & Excentral. 
Sp. exceptar, Sp. also exceptuar, O. It. eccettare, 
N. It. eccetuare.| To leave out of any number speci- 
fied; to exclude. 





Who never touched 
The excepted tree. Milton. 
Ex-cépt/, v. i. To take exception; to object; — 
usually followed by to, sometimes by against; as, 
to except to a witness or his testimony. 
Except thou wilt except against my love. Shak. 
Ex-cépt’, prep., originally past participle, or verb 
in the imperative mode. [Lat. exceptus, p. p. of 
excipere; Sp. excepto, It. eccetto, Fr. excepté. See 
supra.] With exclusion of; leaving out; excepting. 
God and his Son except, 
Nought valued he nor feared. Milton. 
Syn. — But; unless. — Except, Bur. Both these 
words are used in excluding, but with this difference, 








ATA 


that except does it more pointedly. ‘I have finished all 
the letters except one,” is more marked than “I have fin- 
ished all the letters but one.” The same remarks apply 
to excepting, and with the exception of. ‘* Excepting a 
single case, nothing more remains to be attended to.” 
“With the exception of one individual, I have no com- 
plaint to make against the members of that family.” 
‘“People come into the world in Turkey the same way 
they do here; and yet, excepting the royal family, they 
get but little by it.” Collier. See UNLEss. 

Ex-cépt’, conj. With exclusion of the case that; 
unless; if not. 
Except it be because her method is so glib and easy. Milton. 
Ex-cépt/ant, a. Making or indicating exception. 
Ex-cépt/ing, prep., but properly a participle. With 
rejection or exception of; excluding; except. ‘'Ha- 
cepting your worship’s presence.” Shak. 

Ex-¢ép/tion (ek-stp/shun), n. [Lat. exceptio, Fr. 
Sane Pr. exceptio, Sp. excepcion, It. ecce- 
ztone. 

1. The act of excepting or excluding from a 
number designated, or from a description; exclu- 
sion. ‘‘ But write proviso and exception.” Shak. 

2. That which is excepted or separated from 
others in a general rule or description; a person, 
thing, or case, specified as distinct, or not included; 
as, almost every general rule has its exceptions. 

Such rare exceptions, shining in the dark, 
Prove, rather than impeach, the just remark. Cowper. 

3. (Law.) An objection, oral or written, taken, in 
the course of an action, as to bail or security; or as 
to the decision of a judge, in the course of a trial, 
or in his charge to a jury; or as to lapse of time, or 
scandal, impertinence, or insufficiency in a plead- 
ing ;— also, asin conveyancing, a clause by which the 
grantor excepts something before granted. Burrill. 

4. An objection; cavil; dissent; offense; cause 
of offense ; — especially with to take, and usually fol- 
lowed by against. 

She takes exceptions at your person. Shak. 

Roderigo, thou hast taken against me an exception. Shak. 

Bill of exceptions (Law), a statement of exceptions to 
the decision, or instructions of a judge in the trial of a 
cause, made for the purpose of putting the points decided 
on record so as to bring them before a superior court or 
the full bench for review. 

Ex-cép/tion-a-ble, a. 
jection; objectionable. 

This passage I look upon to be the most exceptionabdle in the 
whole poem. Addison. 

Ex-c¢ép/tion-a-ble-ness, n. The quality of being 
liable to exception. 
Ex-¢ép/tion-al, a. [Fr. exceptionnel.] Forming an 


Liable to exception or ob- 


exception; exceptive. Lyell. 
Ex-¢ép/tion-er, n. One who takes exceptions or 
objects. [Obs.] Milton. 
Ex-¢ép/tiotis, a. Disposed or apt to take excep- 
tions; peevish. [Obs.| 


At least effectually silence the doubtful and exceptious. South. 
Ex-¢ép/tiouts-mess, n. The state of being disposed 


to take exception. [Obs.] Barrow, 
Ex-¢épt/ive, a. 1. Including an exception; as, an 
exceptive proposition. Watts. 


Making or being an exception ; exceptional. 


“A particular and exceptive law.” Milton. 
Ex-cépt/less, a. Not exceptional; usual. [Obs.] 
‘* My general and exceptiless rashness.” Shak. 


Ex-cépt/or, n. One who takes exceptions. Burnet. 

Ex-¢ér/e-bra/tion, n. [Lat. excerebratus, -a, -wm, 
deprived of brains, from ew, out, without, and cere- 
brum, brain.] The act of removing or beating out 
the brains. 

EXx-cér/e-brose’, a. 
from cerebrum, the 
brainless. [Rare.] 

Ex-cérn’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXCERNED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. EXCERNING.] [Lat. excernere, from ex, out 
of, from, and cernere, to separate, sift.] To separate 
and emit through the pores; to excrete; as, fluids 
are excerned in perspiration. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Ex-cétrp’, v. ¢. [Lat. excerpere, excerptum, from 
ex, out of, from, and carpere, to pick, gather.] To 
pick out. [Obs.] Hales. 

Ex-¢érpt/ (14), v.é. [imp. & p. p. EXCERPTED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. EXCERPTING.] [See supra.] To make 
extracts from, or to make an extract of; to select; 
to extract; to cite or cite from. 

Out of which we have excerpted the following parenian. 

uller. 

Ex-cérpt’ (Synop., § 130), 2. [See ExcERPTA.] An 
extract; a passage selected from an author. 

Hix-cérp'!ta, n. pl. [From Lat. excerptus, p. p. of 
excerpere. See supra.] Passages extracted, 

Ex-cérp/tion, n. [Lat. excerptio.] [Rare.] 

1. The act of excerpting or selecting out. 

2. That which is selected or gleaned. ‘ His ex- 
cerptions out of the fathers.” Fuller. 

Ex-¢érp/tor, n. One who makes excerptions; a 
picker; a culler, 

Ex-céss’,n. [Lat. excessus, from excedere, excessum ; 
Fr. exces, Pr. exces, Sp. exceso, Pg. excesso, It. ec- 
cesso. See EXCEED.] 

1. The state of surpassing or going beyond limits; 
the being of a measure beyond necessity or duty; 
immoderateness ; superfluity ; superabundance; as, 
an excess of provisions or of light. 


That kills me with excess of grief, this with excess of yo 
alsh. 


Lat. ex, out, and cerebrosus, 
rain.} Having no brains; 





EXCHANGE 


2. An undue indulgence of the appetite; trans- 

gression of proper moderation in natural gratifica- 
tions; intemperance; dissipation. 

Thy desire leads to no excess 
That reaches blame. Milton. 

3. That which exceeds or surpasses what is usual 
or proper, or transgresses due proportion or suit- 
able limits; as, the excess of bile in the system. 

4. The degree or amount by which one thing or 
number exceeds another ; remainder; as, the differ- 
ence between two numbers is the excess of one 
over the other. 

Ex-¢éss/ive,a. [Fr. excessif, Pr. excessiu, Sp. ex- 
cesivo, Pg. excessivo, It. eccessivo.] j 

1. Marked with, or exhibiting, excess; beyond 
the ordinary degree, measure, or limit, or beyond 
the common measure or proportion; as, the excess- 
ive bulk of a man; excessive labor; excessive wages. 

Excessive grief is the enemy to the living. Shak, 

2. Transgressing the laws of morality, prudence, 
propriety, justice, or good taste; as, excessive in- 
dulgence ; excessive expenditures, anger, excite- 
ment, vanity, and the like. 

Ex-¢éss/ive-ly, adv. In an extreme degree; be- 
yond measure; exceedingly; violently; as, excess- 
wely impatient; excessively grieved; the wind blew 
excessively. 

Ex-¢éss/ive-ness, . The state or quality of being 
eCxcessive ; Cxcess. 

Ex-ehanége’, v.t. [imp. & p. ie EXCHANGED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. EXCHANGING.] [O. Fr. exchanger, es- 
changer, N. Fr. échanger, from ex, out of, from, and 
changer ; Pr. escanjar, escambiar, It. scambiare, L. 
Lat. escambiare. See CHANGE. 

1. To part with or relinquish for something in 
place of; to give or take in return for something 
else; to transfer to another for compensation; to 
part with for compensation. 

He has something to exchange with those abroad. Zocke. 

2. To part with for a substitute; to lay aside, 
quit, or resign, and take in place of; — usually fol- 
lowed by for; as, to exchange a crown for a cowl, 
or a palace for a cell. 


And death for life exchanged foolishly. Spenser. 
To shift his being 
Is to exchange one misery for another. Shak. 


3. To give and receive reciprocally; to inter- 
change; to give and take; especially, in trade, to 
barter; to swap; to truck i—usually followed by 
with before the person; as, to exchange horses with 
a neighbor; to exchange houses or hats. 

Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet. Shak, 

Syn.—To barter; change; commute ; interchange; 
bargain; truck; swap; traffic. E 

Ex-change’, v.i. To be changed or received in 
exchange for; to pass in exchange; as, a dollar 
exchanges for ten dimes, P 

Ex-change!,n. [O. Fr. exchange, eschange, N. Fr. 
échange, Pr. escambi, It. scambio, L. Lat. excam- 
bium. See supra.) 

1. The act of giving or taking one thing in return 
for another which is regarded as an equivalent; 
as, an exchange of cattle for grain; the act of sub- 
stituting one thing in the place of another; as, an 
exchange of grief for joy, or of ascepter for asword, 
and the like; also, the act of giving and receiving 
reciprocally ; as, an exchange of civilities or views. 

2. The thing given in return for something re- 
ceived; or the thing received in return for what is 

iven. 

. O, spare her life, and in exchange take mine. Dryden. 

3. (Com.) The process of settling accounts or 
debts between parties residing at a distance from 
each other, without the intervention of money, by 
exchanging orders or drafts, called bills of exchange, 
which may be drawn in one country and payable in 
another, when they are called foreign bills, or may 
be drawn and made payable in the same country, 
when they are called inland bills. The term bill of 
exchange is often abbreviated into exchange; as, to 
buy exchange; to sell exchange. 

(> A in London is creditor to B in New York, and C 
in London owes D in New York a like sum. A in London 
draws a bill of exchange on B in New York; C in Lon- 
don purchases the bill, by which A receives his debt due 
from B in New York. C transmits the bill to D in New 
York, who receives the amount from B. ; 

4. (Law.) A mutual grant of equal interests, the 
one in consideration of the other. Estates ex- 
changed must be equal in quantity, as fee-simple 
for fee-simple. Blackstone. 

5. The place where the merchants, brokers, and 
bankers of a city meet to transact business, at cer- 
tain hours. In this sense, often contracted into 
> Change. 

Par of exchange, the established value of the coin or 
standard of value of one country when expressed in the 
coin or standard of another, as the value of the pound 
sterling in the currency of France or the United States. 
The par of exchange is invariable, and serves as a measure 
for the rise and fall of exchange that is affected by the 
demand and supply. Exchange is at par when, for ex- 
ample, a billin New York, for the payment of one hun- 
dred pounds sterling in London, can be purchased for that 
sum. Exchange is in favor of a place when it can he 
purchased there at or above par. 

Syn.—Barter; dealing; trade; traffic; interchange; 
reciprocity. 
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EXCHANGEABILITY 


Ex-change‘a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality or state of | 
being exchangeable. 
The law ought not to be contravened by an express article 
admitting the exchangeability of such persons. ‘ashington, 
Ex-change/’a-ble, a. [Fr. échangeable.] Capable 
of being exchanged; fit or proper to be exchanged. 


_ The officers captured with Burgoyne were exchangeable 
within the powers of General Howe. Marshall, 


. Ex-change/-bro/ker, n. (Com.) A dealer in bills 
of exchange. 

Ex-chan’/ger, n. One who exchanges; one who 
practices exchange. 

Ex-chéat’,n. The same as ESCHEAT, 

Ex-chéat/or, n. The same as ESCHEATOR. 

Ex-chéq/uer (eks-chék/er), nm. [O. Fr. eschequier, 
eschakier, chess-board, L. Lat. scaccarium, scaccha- 
rium. See CHECKER and CHESS. 

1. One of the superior courts of law ;—so called 
from a checkered cloth, which covers, or formerly 
covered, the table. [Zng.] 

(2 It was formerly a court both of law and equity, 
but is now a court of revenue anda court of common law 
only. In the revenue department, it has jurisdiction 
over the proprietary rights of the crown against subjects ; 
in the common law department, it administers justice in 
personal actions between subject and subject. A person 
proceeding against another in the revenue department is 
said to exchequer him. The judges of this court are one 
chief and four puisne barons, so styled. The Court of 
Exchequer Chamber sits as a court of error in which the 
judgments of each of the superior courts of common law, 
in England, are subject to revision by the judges of the 
other two sitting collectively. Causes involving difficult 
questions of law are sometimes, after argument, ad- 
journed into this court from the other courts, for debate 
before judgment in the court below. Wharton. Blackstone. 

2. The treasury; hence, pecuniary possessions in 
general; as, the expenses of the war drained the 
exchequer ; the exchequer of the company is low. 

Exchequer bills (Eng.), bills for money, or promissory 
bills, issued from the exchequer by authority of Parlia- 
ment; a species of paper currency emitted under the au- 
thority of the government, and bearing interest. 

Ex-chéq/uer, v. t. [imp. & p. p. EXCHEQUERED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EXCHEQUERING.] ‘To institute a pro- 
cess against a person in the Court of Exchequer. 

Ex-cide’, v.¢. [Lat. excidere, to cut off.] To cut 
off; to separate and remove. [/are.] 

Ex-cip/i-ent, n. [Lat. excipiens, p. pr. of excipere. 
See EXceprT, v. f. 

1. One who excepts; anexceptor. [fRare.] 

2. (Med.) An inert or slightly active substance 
used in preparing remedies as a vehicle or medium 
of administration for the medicinal agents, as bread- 
crumb, in making pills with some substance @hich 
can only be taken in small quantities. Chambers. 

Ex-cis’a-ble, a. Liable, or subject, to excise; as, 
comes is an excisable commodity. 

Ex-cise’, n. [Lat. exciswm, cut off, from excidere, to 

ut out or off, from ez, off, and c@dere, to cut, or, as 

e word was formerly written, accise, from Fr. ac- 
cise, L. Lat. accisia, as if from Lat. accidere, to cut 
into, p. p. accisus, accisum, but properly trans- 
formed from O. Fr. assise, Pr. asiza, It. assisa, L. 
Lat. assisa, assisia, assize,q.v.] An inland duty or 
impost operating as an indirect tax on the consumer, 
laid originally only on certain products of home in- 
dustry and consumption, but afterward levied on 
some imported articles, as tobacco, wine, raisins, 
and loaf sugar, which are now transferred to the 
customs: it is also levied on licenses to pursue cer- 
tain trades, and deal in certain commodities. 

The excise duties are now confined to hops, malt, paper, 
spirits, and beet-root sugar. Fing. Cyc. 

Ex-¢ige’ (ek-siz’), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. EXCISED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. EXCISING.] 

1. To lay or impose an excise upon. 

2. To impose upon; to overcharge. pee 
Eng.) “i Halliwell. 

Ex-¢ise’/man, n. ; pl. EX-CISE/MEN. An officer who 
is charged with collecting the excise. 

Ex-¢is/ion (ek-sizh/un), n. [Lat. excisio, from ex- 
cidere, to cut out or off; Fr. excision.) 

1. The act of excising or cutting off; especially, 
of a person or nation; extirpation; destruction. 

Such conquerors are the instruments of vengeance on 
those nations that have... grown ripe for excision. Atterbury. 

2. (£ccl.) The act of cutting off from the church; 
excommunication. 

3. (Surg.) The remoyal, especially of small parts, 
with a cutting instrument, Dunglison. 

Ex-¢cit/a-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. excitabilité.] 

1. The quality of being readily excited; liability 
to feel excitement. 

2. (Med.) The property manifested by living 
beings, and the elements and tissues of which they 
are constituted, of responding to the action of exci- 
tants, or stimulants; irritability. 

Ex-cit/a-ble, a. [Lat. excitabilis, from excitare ; 
Fr. excitable. See ExctraTE.] Capable of being 
excited, or roused into action; susceptible of excite- 
ment; easily stirred up, or stimulated. 

Ex-cit/ant (Synop., § 180), n. . [Lat. excitans, p. ee 
of excitare. See infra.) (Med.) An agent or influ- 
ence which arouses the vital activity of the body, or 
of any of the tissues or organs of which it is com- 
posed; a stimulant. 

Ex-cit/ant, a. Tending to excite; exciting. 

Ex-¢it/ate, v.t. [Lat. excitare, excitatum, v. inten- 


Spenser. 
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sive of excierc, excire, excitum, to call out or forth, 
to rouse, from ex, out of, from, and ciere, cire, to put 
in motion; to move; Pr., Sp., & Pg. excitar, Fr. ex- 
citer, It. eccitare.] To excite. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Ex’/¢i-ta/tion, n. [Lat. excitatio, Fr. & Pr. excita- 
tion, Sp. excitacion, It. eccitazione.] 

1. The act of exciting or putting in motion; the 
act of rousing or awakening. Bacon. 

2. (Med.) The act of producing excitement; also, 
the excitement produced. 

Ex-¢it/a-tive, a. [Fr. excitatif, Pr. excitatiu, Sp. 
excitativo, It. eccitativo.| Having power to excite; 
tending or serving to excite; excitatory. Barrow. 

ux! ¢i-ta/tor, n. fx from excitare, excitatum, to 
call forth; Fr. excitateur.] (Hlec.) An instrument 
used for the purpose of discharging Leyden jars, or 
other electrical apparatus, in such a manner as to se- 
cure the operator from the force or effect of the shock. 

Ex-cit/a-to-ry, a. [Fr. excitatoire.] Tending to 
excite; containing excitement; excitative. Miller. 

Ex-cite’ (ek-sit’), v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXCITED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. EXCITING.] [Fr. exciter. See EXcITATE.] 

1. To call to activity in any way; to rouse to feel- 
ing; to kindle to passionate emotion; to stir up to 
combined or general activity ; to inflame ; to agitate ; 
as, to excite the spirits; to excite the passions; to 
excite a mutiny or insurrection. 

Glory the reward 
That sole excites to high attempts. Milton. 

2. (Med.) To call forth or increase the vital ac- 
tivity of the body, or of any of its parts. 

Syn.—To incite; awaken; animate; arouse; stimu- 
late; inflame; irritate; provoke.—'To Excitr, INcITE. 
When we excite we rouse into action feelings which were 
less strong; when we incite we urge forward to acts cor- 
respondent to the feelings awakened. Demosthenes exr- 
cited the passions of the Athenians against Philip, and 
thus incited the whole nation to unite in the war against 
him. Antony, by his speech over the body of Cesar, so 
excited the feelings of the populace, that Brutus and his 
companions were compelled to flee from Rome; many, 
however, were incited to join their standard, not only by 
their love of liberty, but by their hopes of plunder. 


Ex-cite/ful, a. Full of exciting qualities; as, an 
exciteful story ; exciteful prayers. [Obs.] Chapman. 

Ex-¢ite’ment, n. 1. The act of exciting; or the 
state of being roused into action, or of having in- 
creased action; agitation; as, an excitement of the 
people. 

2. That which excites or rouses; that which 
moyes, stirs, or induces action; a motive. ‘ The 
cares and excitements of a season of transition and 
struggle.” Talfourd. 

3. (Med.) A state of aroused or exalted vital ac- 
tivity in the body or any of its parts. 

Ex-¢cit/er, n. 1. One who, or that which, excites; one 
who puts in motion, or the cause which awakens 
and moves. 

2. (Med.) A stimulant; an excitant. 

Ex-cit/ing, p.a. Calling or rousing into action; pro- 
ducing excitement; as, exciting events; an exciting 
story. 

Exciting causes (Med.), those which immediately pro- 
duce disease, or those which excite the action of predis- 
ponent causes. 

Ex-¢cit/ing-ly, adv. So as to excite, 

Ex-¢cit/ive, n. That which excites. 

Ex-¢cit/ive, a. Tending to excite. [2.] Bamfield. 

Ex-¢cit/o-m0/to-ry, a. (Anat.) Exciting motion, 
but without sensation, and not subject to volition; 
as, the excito-motory nerves. 

Ex-elaim’, n. Outcry; clamor. [Obs. or poet.] 
“Cursing cries and deep exclaims.” Shak. 

Ex-elaim’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. EXCLAIMED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. EXCLAIMING.] [Lat. exclamare, from ex, 
out, and clamare, to cry out; O. Fr. exclamer, Sp. 
exclamar, It. esclamare. See CLAIM.] To cry out 
from earnestness or passion; to utter with vehe- 
mence; to declare in a loud manner; to protest ve- 
hemently; to vociferate; as, to exclaim against op- 
pression; to exclaim with wonder or astonishment; 
to exclaim with joy. 

Ex-elaim/er, ». One who cries out with vehe- 
mence; one who speaks with heat, passion, or 
much noise; as, an exclaimer against tyranny. 

Eix/ela-mi/tion, n. [Lat. exclamatio, Fr. exclama- 
tion, i exclamatio, Sp. exclamacion, It. esclama- 
ztone. 

1. The act of exclaiming or making an outcry; 
loud or emphatic utterance ; vehement vociferation ; 
clamor; expression of surprise, pain, anger, or the 


Rare. 


like. ‘‘Hxclamations against abuses in the church.” 
Hooker. 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. Shak, 


2. That which is cried out; an uttered expression 
of surprise, joy, and the like. 

A festive exclamation not unsuited to the occasion. Trench. 

3. (Rhet.) A word expressing outcry; an inter- 
jection; a word expressing some passion, as wonder, 
fear, or grief. 

4. (Print.) A mark or sign by which emphatical 
utterance or outcry is marked; thus [!];— called 
also exclamation point. 

Ex-elim/a-tive, a. [Fr. exclamatif, Pr. exclama- 
tiu, Sp. exclamativo, It. esclamativo.} Containing 
exclamation, exclamatory. 

Ex-elim/a-tive-ly, adv. With, or by way of, ex- 
clamation. 
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Ex-elim/a-to-ri-ly, adv. In an exclamatory man- 
ner; with exclamation or outcry; exclamatively. 
Ex-elam/a-to-ry (50), a. Containing, expressing, 
or using exclamation; as, an exclamatory phrase 

or speaker. 

Eex-eliide’ (30), v. t. [imp. & p. p. EXCLUDED; p. 
pr. & vb. N. EXCLUDING.] [Lat. excludere, from ex, 
out, and claudere, to shut; It. escludere, Sp. excluir, 
Fr. exclure, Pr. esclure.] 

1. To shut out; to hinder from entrance or ad- 
mission ; to debar from participation or enjoyment; 
to deprive of; to except; as, to exclude a crowd 
from a room or house; to exclude an immoral man 
from a church; to exclude one nation from the ports 
of another; to exclude a tax-payer from the priyi- 
lege of voting. 

None but such from mercy I exclude. Milton. 

2. To thrust out or eject; to preclude; as, to ex- 
clude young animals from the womb or from eggs. 

Ex-eli/sion (cks-kli/zhun), n. [Lat. exclusio, from 
excludere, Fr. exclusion, Pr. exclusio, Sp. exclusion, 
It. esclusione.] The act of excluding, or of thrust- 
ing out; ejection; preclusion; exception; rejection ; 
as, the exclusion of a child from the womb. 

The exclusion of the duke from the crown of England and 
Treland. ume. 

His sad exclusion from the doors of bliss. Milton. 

Ex-elii’/sion-a-ry,a. Tending to exclude; causing 
exclusion; exclusive. 

EXx-¢eli’/sion-er, 1. 
sionist. 

Ex-eli/sion-igsm, n. The character, manner, or 
principles of an exclusionist; exclusivism. 

Ex-elii/siom-ist (eks-kli/zhun-ist), ». One who 
would exclude another from some privilege. 

Ex-elii/sive,a. [Fr. exclusif, Sp. exclusivo, It. es- 
clusivo.] 

1. Having the power of preventing entrance; de- 
barring from participation or enjoyment; pos- 
sessed and enjoyed to the exclusion of others; as, 
exclusive bars; exclusive privileges; exclusive cir- 
cles of society. 

2. Not taking into the account; not including or 
comprehending; as, five thousand troops, exclusive 
of artillery. 

Eex-elii/sive, n. One of a coterie who exclude 
others; one who chooses for his associates certain 
persons, to the exclusion of others, or limits his ac- 
quaintance to a select few; an exclusionist. 

Ex-ela/sive-ly, adv. In amanner to exclude; as, 
to enjoy a privilege exclusively. 

Ex-elu/sive-mess,n. The state or quality of being 
exclusive. 

Ex-elii/siv-ism, m. Act or practice of excluding, 
or of being exclusive; exclusiveness. 

Ex-elu/so-ry, a. [Lat. exclusorius, from excludere. | 
_Able to exclude; exclusive. Blount. 

Ex-edet!, v.t. [Lat. excoquere, excoctum, from ex, 
out of, and coquere, to cook.] To boil out; to pro- 
duce by boiling or heating. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Ex-ede/tion,n. The act of excocting or boiling out. 
[Obs.] Bacon. 

Ex-e68/i-tate (eks-k6j/i-tate), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 
EXCOGITATED; p. pr. & vb. n. a] 
[Lat. excogitare, excogitatum, from ex, out, anc 
cogitare, to think. See CocrraTE.] To think out; 
to discover by thinking ; to devise ; to contrive. 
“ Racogitate strange arts.” Sterling. 

Ex-e6%/i-ta/tion, n. [Lat. excogitatio, O. Fr. ex- 
cogitation.] The act of devising in the thoughts; 
invention; contrivance; discovery. 
ix/eom-miine’, v. ¢. [Fr. excommunier. See 
EXCOMMUNICATE.] To exclude from communion 
with or participation in; to excommunicate. [Obs.] 
Poets ... were excommuned Plato’s commonwealth. Gayton. 

Ex/eom-mii/ni-ea-ble, a. [See EXCOMMUNICATE. ] 
Liable or deserving to be excommunicated. Hooker, 

Ex/eom-mii/ni-eant, n. One who has been ex- 
communicated. 

Ex/eom-mii/ni-eate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. EXCOM- 
MUNICATED; p. pr. & vb. n. EXCOMMUNICATING. ] 
[Lat. excommunicare, excommunicatum, to put out 
of the community, from ex, out of, and communica- 
re; Fr. eccommunter, Pr. excomeniar, Sp. excomun- 
gar, excomulgar, It. escomunicare. See COMMUNI- 
CATE. ] 

1. To expel from communion; to eject; espe- 
cially, to eject from the communion of the church 
by an ecclesiastical sentence, and to deprive of spir- 
itual advantages; as, to excommunicate notorious 
offenders. 

2. To forbid by an ecclesiastical sentence; to de- 
nounce excommunication against. 

Martin the Fifth... was the first that excommunicated the 
reading of heretical books. Milton. 

Ex/ecom-mii/ni-eate, a. [Lat. excommunicatus, 
p. p. of excommunicare. See supra.] Cut off from 
communion; excommunicated. 

Thou shalt stand cursed and excommunicate. Shak. 


Ex/eom-miV/ni-eate, n. One who has been ex- 
communicated. 
ox/eom-mii/ni-ea/tion, n. [Lat. excommunicatio, 
Fr. excommunication, Pr. escumeniazon, excomunto, 
Sp. excomunion, It. escomunicazione.] (Hcecl.) The 
act of excommunicating or ejecting; especially, ex- 
pulsion from the communion of a church, and depri- 
vation of its rights, privileges, and advantages. 


One who excludes; an exclu- 
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t=" Excommunication is of two kinds, the lesser and 
the greater ; the lesser excommunication is a separation 
or suspension from partaking of the eucharist; the great- 
er is an absolute exclusion of the offender from the 
church and all its rights and advantages. 


Ex/eom-miv/ni-ea/tor, n. One who excommu- 
nicates. 
x/eom-mii/ni-ea-to-ry, a. Pertaining to, caus- 
ing, or declaring excommunication. 
x/€om-miin/ion (-min/yun), n. 
tion. [Obs.] 

Excommunion is the utmost of spiritual judicature. Milton. 

Ex-e0/ri-a-ble, a. Capable of being excoriated, or 
stripped or rubbed off. [Qbs.] ‘Such coverings 
as are excoriable.” Browne. 

Ex-e0/ri-ate (89), v.t. [imp. & p.p. EXCORIATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EXCORIATING.] [Lat. excoriare, ex- 
coriatum, from ex, out of, from, and corium, skin, 
hide, leather, Gr. yéptov; Fr. excorier.} To strip or 
wear off the skin of; to abrade; to gall; to break 
and remove the cuticle of, in any manner, as by rub- 
bing, beating, or by the action of acrid substances. 

Ex-e0/ri-a/tion, n. [Fr. excoriation, Pr. exco- 
riacio, Sp. excoriacion, It. escoriazione. } 

1. The act of excoriating or flaying, or the state 
of being excoriated or stripped of the skin; abra- 
sion. 

2. The act of depriving of possessions; spolia- 
tion; robbery. [0Obs.] 

A pitiful excoriation of the poorer sort. Howell. 

Ex-eér’ti-eate, v.t. To strip of bark or skin; to 
flay; to decorticate. [Obs.] Evelyn. 

Ex-e6r’ti-ea’tion,n. [Fr. excortication, from Lat. 
ex, out of, from, and cortex, corticis, bark.] The 
act of stripping off bark; decortication. 

Ex’ere-a-ble, «. [Lat. excreabilis, exscreabilis, 
from exscreare. See infra.] Capable of being dis- 
charged by spitting. [Obs. Swift. 
uxfere-ate, v.t. [Lat. excreare, exscreare, -atum 
from ex, out of, from, and screare, to hawk, hem. 
To spit out; to discharge from the throat by hawk- 

_ing and spitting. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

Eix/ere-a/tion, n. [Lat. excreatio, exscreatio, Fr. 
excréation.| Act of spitting out. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

ixfere-ment,n. [Lat. excrementwm, from excer- 
nere, excretum, to sift out, to discharge, from ez, 
out, and cernere, to separate, sift; Fr. excrément, 
Sp. excremento, It. escremento. ] 

1. An excrescence or appendage. [Obs.] ‘ Or- 
namental excrements.” Fuller. 

(= Perhaps so used as if from Lat. excrescere, excre- 
tum, to grow out or forth. 

2. Matter excreted and ejected; that which is dis- 
charged from the animal body as useless ; especially, 
alvine discharges; dung; ordure. 

Upon this [head] grows the hair, which, though it be es- 
teemed an excrement, is of great use. Ray. 

Ex/ere-mént/al, a. Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, excrement; ejected from the body as useless. 

Ex/ere-men-ti/tial (&ks/kre-men-tish/al), a. Per- 
taining to, or consisting of, excrement; excremen- 
titious. 

Ebx/ere-men-ti’tiois (éks/kre-men-tish’us), @. Per- 
taining to excrement; containing excrement; con- 
sisting of matter evacuated, or proper to be evac- 
uated, from the animal body. 

Ex-erés/cenge, n. [Fr. excrescence, excroissance, 
Sp. excrescencia, excrecencia, It. escrescenza.] An 
excrescent appendage, as a wart or tumor; any 
thing growing out unnaturally from any thing else; 
a preternatural or morbid outgrowth ; hence, a 
troublesome superfluity; an incumbrance; an ex- 
cessive or violent outbreak; as, an excrescence on 
the body ; an excrescence of a plant; a horny excres- 
cence. ‘‘ The excrescences of the Spanish monarchy.”’ 
Addison. ‘‘Hxcrescences of joy.” Bp. Taylor. 

Ex-erés/¢en-¢y,n. Excrescence. [Obs.] Addison. 

Ex-erés’cent,a. [Lat. excrescens, p. pr. of excres- 
cere, to grow out, from ez, out, and crescere, to 
grow.] Growing out ina preternatural or morbid 
manner; superfluous, as a wart or tumor. 

Expunge the whole, or lop the excrescent parts. Pope. 

Ex-eréte’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXCRETED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. EXCRETING.] [Lat. excernere, excretum. See 
EXCREMENT.] To separate and throw off; to dis- 
charge from the body as useless; to eject; as, to 
excrete urine. 

Ex-eré/tion (eks-kré/shun), n. 
excrecion, It. escrezione. } 

1. The act of throwing off effete matter from the 
animal system. 

2. That which is excreted; any thing thrown off 


Excommunica- 


[Fr. excrétion, Sp. 


from the system; excrement. Bacon, 
ox/ere-tive (Synop., § 130), a. Having the power 
of excreting, or promoting excretion. Harvey. 


Ex/ere-to-ry (50) (Synop., § 130), a. [Fr. excré- 
toire, Sp. excretorio, It. escretorio.] Waving the 
quality of excreting, or throwing off excrementi- 
tious matter. 

Ex/ere-to-ry, n. (Anat.) A duct or vessel that 
serves to receive and to excrete matter. 

Ex-erw/ci-a-ble (-kry/shi-a-), a. (Lat. excruciabilis, 
from Eide Liable to torment. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Ex-ery/ci-ate (eks-kry/shi-at), v. t. een & p. p. 
EXCRUCIATED ; p. pr. & vb. n, EXCRUCIATING. | 
{ Lat. excruciare, excruciatum, from ex, out of, from, 
and cruciare, to slay on the cross, to torment; Fr. 
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excrucier. See CRUCIATE.] To inflict most severe 
pain upon; to torture; to torment; as, to excruciate 


the heart or the body. Chapman. 
Ex-ery/ci-ate,a. Tormented; tortured. 

Would she sit thus then excruciate ? Beau. & Fl, 

Ex-eru/ci-a’tion (-kry/shi-a/shun), m. [Lat. ex- 


cruciatio.| ‘The act of inflicting extreme pain, or 
the state of being thus afflicted; that which excru- 
ciates; dorture. Feltham. 
x/eu-ba/tion, n. [Lat. excubatio, from excubare, 
to lie out of doors, to lie out on guard, to keep 
watch, from ex, out of, from, and cubare, to lie 
down.] Act of watching all night. [Obs.] Bailey. 
Ex-eu/ba-to-ry, n. [See ExcuBATIon.] (cel. 
Antiq.) A gallery in a_church, where persons 
watched all night. [Obs.] Ogilvie. 
Ex-etil’/pa-ble, a. Capable of being exculpated; 
deserving exculpation. Sir C. Buck. 
Ex-etil/pate (117), v. t. [imp. & p. p. EXCULPATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EXCULPATING.] [Lat. ex, out of, 
from, and culpare, culpatum, to find fault with, to 
blame, from culpa, fault; It. scolpare, equivalent to 
discolpare.| ‘To clear from the charge or imputa- 
tion of fault or guilt; to relieve of blame; to excuse; 
as, to exculpate one’s self from accusation. 
He exculpated himself from being the author of the heroic 
epistle. Mason. 
Syn.— To exonerate; absolve; excuse; justify. See 
EXONERATE. 
Ex/eul-pa/tion, n. The act of vindicating from a 
charge of fault or crime; excuse. 
These robbers were men who might have made out a strong 
case in exculpation of themselves. Southey. 
Ex-eul’pa-to-ry, a. Able to clear from the charge 
of fault or guilt; excusing; containing excuse. 
Ex-etir’, v. 7%. [Lat. excurrere, to run out or beyond, 
from ex, out, and cwrrere, to run.] To go beyond 
proper bounds; to exceed. [Obs. Harvey. 
Ex-etir/rent, a. [Lat. excurrens, excurrentis, p. 
pr. of excurrere, excursum, to run out, from ex, 
out, and currere, torun.] (#ot.) (a.) Running out, 
as when a midrib-vein projects beyond the apex of 
aleaf. (b.) Running throughout, as when the trunk 
of a tree continues to the top. Gray. 
Ex-efirse’, v.¢. To journey or pass through. [ Rare.] 
Ex-efir/sion, n. [Lat. excursio, Fr. & Sp. excur- 
sion, It. escursione. | 
1. Arunning forth; asetting out from some point; 
an expedition. ‘‘On the enemy evcwrsion made.” 
Browne. ‘Far on excursion toward the gates of 
hell.” Milton. : 
2. A trip for pleasure or health; as, an excursion 
into the country. 
3. A wandering from a subject or main design; 
digression. 


I am not in a scribbling mood, and shall therefore make no 
excursions. Cowper. 


Syn.—Journey; tour; ramble; jaunt. See JourNEyY. 

Ex-efir/sion-ist, m. One who goes on an excur- 
sion. 

Ex-efir/sive, a. Prone to make excursions; wan- 
dering; rambling; hence, enterprising; exploring; 
as, an excursive fancy or imagination. 

The course of excursive... understandings. J. Taylor. 

Ex-etir’/sive-ly, adv. In an excursive or wander- 
ing manner; at random. 

Ex-etir/sive-mess,n. The state of being given to 
excursions; a disposition to wander. 

Eix-etir’sus,n. (Lat. excurrere, excursus, -a, -wm. 
See supra.) <A dissertation or digression appended 
to a work, and containing a more full exposition of 
some important point or topic. 

Ex-eiis/a-ble (eks-kuz/a-bl), a. [Lat. excusabilis, 
from excusare; Fr., Pg., & Sp. excusable, It. escu- 
sabile, scusabile. See EXcuseE.] 

1. Capable or worthy of being excused; pardon- 
able; as, the man is excusable. 

2. Admitting of justification or palliation; as, an 
excusable action. 

Ex-eiis’a-ble-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
excusable; pardonableness. Boyle. 

Ex-eiis/a-bly, adv. Inan excusable manner or de- 
gree; pardonably. ‘‘Hacusably ignorant.” South. 

Eix/eu-sa/tion, n. [Lat. excusatio, Fr. excusation, 
Sp. excusacion, Pr. excuzatio, It. escusazione, scu- 
sazione.| Excuse; apology. [Obs.] Bacon. 
x/eu-sa/tor, n. [Lat., from excusare ; Fr. excusa- 
teur, Sp. excusador, It. scusatore.] One who makes, 
or is authorized to make, an excuse, or to carry an 
apology; an apologist. [Obs.] Hume. 

Ex-eitis’a-to-ry, a. Making excuse; containing ex- 
cuse or apology; apologetical; as, an excusatory 

lea. 

Ex-eiige’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. EXCUSED; p. pr. & vb. 
n. EXCUSING.] [Fr. excuser, Pr. & Sp. excusar, Pr. 
& Pg. escusar, It. escusare, scusare, Lat. excusare, 
from ex, out of, from, and causa, cause, causart, to 
conduct a cause in law, to make a defense. } 

1. To free from accusation, or the imputation of 
fault or blame; to acquit of guilt; to release froma 
charge; to exculpate; to absolve. 

A man’s persuasion that a Suns is sort r not excuse him 
from guilt in practicing it, if really and indeed it be against 
God’s law. Sharp. 

2. To pardon, as a fault; to forgive entirely, or to 
admit to be little censurable, and to overlook; as, 
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we excuse irregular conduct, when extraordinary 
circumstances appear to justify it. 

I must excuse what can not be amended. Shak, 
as To regard with indulgence; to overlook; to 
ardon. “ 

y ., Zxcuse some courtly stains, 

No whiter page than Addison’s remains Pope. 

4. To free from an impending obligation or duty; 
to release by favor; also, to remit by favor; not to 

exact; as, to excuse a forfeiture. : 
I pray thee have me excused, LIuke xiv. 19. 

5. To relieve of an imputation by apology or de- 
fense; to make apology for as not seriously evil; to 
ask pardon or indulgence for. ‘| 

Think you that we excuse ourselves to you? 2 Cor. xii. 19. 

Ex-etise’ (eks-kiis’, 91), . [Fr. excuse, Sp. excusa, 
It. scusa. See supra. 

1. The act of excusing, apologizing, exculpating, 
pardoning, releasing, and the like; acquittal; re- 
lease; absolution; apology. ‘‘ Pleading so wisely 
in excuse of it.” Shak. 

2. That which is offered as a reason for being ex- 
cused; a plea offered in extenuation of a fault or 
irregular deportment; apology; as, an excuse for 
neglect of duty; excuses for delay of payment. 

Hence with denial vain and coy excuse. Milton. 

3. That which excuses; that which extenuates or 
justifies a fault; as, his inability to comply with the 
request must be his excuse. ‘‘ It hath the excuse of 
youth.” . Shak. 

Syn.—See ApoLoey. 

Ex-etise/less, a. Having no excuse; incapable of 
excuse or apology. Whitlock. 

Ex-etise/ment, n. Excuse. [0Obs.] Gower. 

Ex-etis’/er, n. 1. One who offers excuses or pleads 
for another. 

2. One who excuses or forgives another. 

Ex-etiss’, v.t. [Lat. excutere, excussum, from ex, 
out of, from, and quatere, guasswm, to sha on 

1. To shake off; to get rid of. [fRare.] ‘To ex- 
cuss the notions of a Deity out of their minds.” 

Stillingfleet. 

2. To lay open; to discuss; to decipher. (obs.] 
“'To take some pains in excussing some old monu- 
ments.” Junius, 1654. 

3. To seize and detain by law, as goods. <Ayliffe. 

Ex-etis/sion (eks-ktish/un), n. [Fr. excussion, Sp. 
excusion.] The act of excussing; shaking off; dis- 
cussion; decipherment; seizure and detention hy 
law. [Obs.] Ayliffe. 

Ex'e-at. (Lat., let him depart.] 

1. Leave of temporary absence given to a student 
in the English universities. 

2. A permission which a bishop grants to a priest 
to go out of his diocese. Wharton. 
oxle-era-ble, a. [Lat. execrabilis, exsecrabilis, 
from exsecrari; Fr. exécrable, Sp. execrable, It. ese- 
crabile. See EXECRATE.] Deserving to be exe- 
erated; very hateful; detestable; abominable; as, 
an execrable wretch, Shak. 
(x’e-era-bly, adv. Ina manner to deserve execra- 
tion; detestably. 

Ex’e-erate, v.i. [imp. & p. p. BXECRATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. EXECRATING.] [Lat. execrari, exsecrari, 
execratum, exsecratum, from ex, out of, from, and 
sacer, holy, sacred; O. Fr. exécrer, Sp. execrar, It. 
esecrare.] To denounce evil against, or to imprecate 
evil upon; hence, to detest utterly; to abhor; to 
abominate ; to curse. ‘' They... exvecrate their 

~ Lot Cowper. 

Ex’e-era/tion, n. [Lat. execratio, exsecratio, Fr. 
exécration, Sp. execracion, It. esecrazione. | 

1. The act of cursing; acurse pronounced; im- 
precation of evil; utter detestation expressed. 

Cease, gentle queen, these execrations. Shak. 
2. That which is execrated; a detested thing. 

Ye shall be an execration and...acurse. Jer, xlii. 18. 

Ex/e-era-to-ry (Synop., § 130), m. A formulary of 
execration. 

Eyx-éet’, v.t. [Lat. execare, exsecare, from ex, out 
of, from, and secare, sectum, to cut.] To cut off 
or out; to cutaway. [Obs.] See Exsrcr. Harvey. 

Ex-ée/tion, n. [Lat. exectio, exsectio.] A cutting 

_ off or out. [Obs.] See EXSECTION. 

EXxx’e-etit/a-ble, a. Capable of being executed; fea- 
sible. [Rare.] 

Ex-€¢/ti-tant, n. One who executes or performs; 
a performer. [fare.] ‘‘Great executants on the 
organ.” De Quincey. 

Ex/e-etite, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXECUTED; p. pr. & 
vb. mn. EXECUTING.] [Fr. exécuter, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
executar, It. esecutare, Lat. exsequi, exsecutus, to 
follow to the end, pursue, from ex, out, and segzi’, 
to follow.] 

1. To follow out or through to the end; to carry 
into complete effect; to complete; to finish; as, to 
execute a purpose, a plan, design, or scheme, 

Why delays his hand 
To execute what his decree fixed on this day? Milton. 

2. To complete, as a legal instrument; to perform 
what is required to give validity to, as by signing 
and sealing; as, to execute a deed or lease. 

3. To give effect to; to perform or inflict the con- 
sequences of, or what is demanded by. 

You had a warrant to execute. Shak, 


4. Tocarry into effect the law, or the judgment or 
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EXECUTE 


sentence on; to inflict capital punishment on; to 
put to death; as, to execute a traitor. 

5. (Mus.) To perform on an instrument; to per- 
form, as a piece of music; as, to execute rapidly or 
accurately. 

Syn.—To accomplish; effect; fulfill; achieve; con- 
summate; finish; complete. See ACCOMPLISH. 
Ex’e-citte, v.i. 1. To perform an office or duty; to 
act one’s part. 

2. To play on a musical instrument. 
Ex’e-eii/ter, n. One who performs or carries into 
effect. See EXEcuTOR. 
ux/e-eti/tion, n. [Lat. exsecutio, Fr. exécution, Pr. 
executio, Sp. execucion, It. esecuzione.] 

1. The act of executing; the act of carrying into 
effect or to completion; performance; achievement; 
consummation; hence, legal accomplishment; as, 
the execution of a plan, a work, and the like. 

The excellence of the subject contributed much to the hap- 
piness ot' the execution. Dryden. 

2. A putting to death as a legal penalty; the car- 
rying out of a capital sentence upon one; as, the 
execution of amurderer, ‘‘ A warrant for his exe- 
cution.” Shak. 

3. The act or mode of performing works of art, 
of performing on an instrument, of engraving, and 
the like; as, the execution of a statue, painting, a 
piece of music. 

Good execution is always aimed at by the true artist. Fairholt. 

4. (Law.) (a.) A judicial writ by which an officer 
is empowered to carry a judgment into effect; final 

rocess. (b.) The act of signing and sealing a legal 
instrument, or giving it the forms required to render 
it a valid act; as, the execution of a deed, or a will. 

5. That which is executed or accomplished; ef- 
fect;— usually with do. ‘‘ To do some fatal execu- 
tion.” Shak. 

6. The act of sacking a town. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 
Ex’e-eii/tion-er, n. One who executes; especially, 
one who carries into effect a judgment of death; one 
who inflicts a capital punishment in pursuance of a 
legal warrant. 

Ex-€e/ii-tive (egz-tk'yu-tiv), a. pre exécutif, Sp. 

executivo, It. esecutivo.| Designed or fitted for exe- 
cution, or carrying into effect; as, executive talent; 
qualifying for, or pertaining to, the execution of the 
laws; as, executive power or authority; executive 
duties. 

C= In government, erecutive is distinguished from 
legislative and judicial; legislative being applied to the 
organ or organs of government which make the laws; 
judicial, to that which interprets and applies the laws; 
executive, to that which carries them into effect. 
Ex-ée/ii-tive, n. The officer, whether king, presi- 

dent, or other chief magistrate, who superintends 

the execution of the laws; the person or persons 
who administer the government; executive power 
or authority in government. 
t= By the Constitution of the United States, the ex- 
ecutive power is vested in the president, and this term is 
now commonly applied to him. 
Ex-€¢/ii-tive-ly, adv. In the way of executing, or 
performing. 
Ex-é¢/ii-tor, n. [Lat., from exsequi ; Fr. exécuteur, 
Pr. executor.] 
1. One who executes or performs; a doer; as, an 
executor of baseness. Shak. 
2. An executioner. [Obs.] 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy, yawning drone. Shak. 
3. The person appointed by a testator to execute 
his will, or to see it carried into effect, after his de- 
cease. 
Ex-€e/i-t0/ri-al, a. [Sp. executorial, It. esecuto- 
riale.] Pertaining to an executor; executive. 
Blackstone. 
Ex-ée/ii-tor-ship, n. The office of an executor. 
Ex-€e/iti-to-ry (50), a. ([Fr. exécutoire, Pr. exe- 
cutori, Sp. & Pg. executorio, It. esecutorio.] 

1. Performing official duties; executive. ‘The 
executory duties of government.” Burke. 

2. (Law.) Designed to be executed or carried into 
effect in future, or to take effect on a future contin- 
gency; as, an executory devise or remainder. 

e Blackstone. 
Ex-€e/ti-tress,)n. [Fr. exécutrice, It. esecutrice.] 
Ex-ée/ii-trix, A female executor; a woman ap- 
pointed by a testator to execute his will. 
ivle-drd, or H2-éldra@, n.; pl. EXEDR&. [Lat. 
exedra, from Gr. étedpa, from éf, out, and édpa, seat, 
from £d0s, seat, from éeotar, to seat one’s self, to 
sit; Fr. exédre.] 

1. (Arch.) (a.) A portico or vestibule. (b.) A re- 
cess of a building. 

2. (Anc. Arch.) A small room, as in baths and 
other buildings, appropriated to conversation. Gwilt. 
x/e-£€'sis, n. (Gr. étjynots, from ényetoSar, to ex- 
plain, interpret, from é¢, out, and jjyetoSat, to guide, 
lead; Fr. exégése.] 

1. Exposition; explanation; the science of inter- 
pretation; especially, the scientific interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

2. (Math.) The process of finding the roots of an 
equation. [ Obs. 

EXx’e-SEte (Eks/e-jet), n. (Gr. énynrhs, from ényeto- 

Sac; Fr. exégéete. See supra.] ‘One skilled in exe- 
gesis; an exegetist. 
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Ex’e-Zét/ie-al, a. (Gr. &yynrixds, Fr. exégétique.] 
Pertaining to exegesis; tending to unfold or illus- 
trate; explanatory. Walker. 
x/e-sét/ie-al-ly, adv. By way of explanation. 
x/e-ét/ies, n. sing. The science of interpreta- 
tion; exegesis. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 
x/e-$6/tist, n. One versed in the science of inter- 
pretation; an exegete. 

Ex-€m/plar (egz-ém’plar), n. [Lat. exemplar, ex- 
emplare, exemplarium, from exemplum; Fr. exem- 
plaire, See EXAMPLER and EXAMPLE.] A model, 
original, or pattern, to be copied or imitated; an 
idea or image formed in the mind of an artist, to 
which he conforms his work; the ideal model which 
he attempts to imitate. 

Such grand exemplars as make their own abilities the sole 
measure of what is fit or unfit. South. 


Ex-€m/plar, a. Exemplary. [0bs.] 


The exemplar piety of the father of a family. Bp. Taylor.. 


Ex/em-pla-ri-ly, adv. In a manner fitted or de- 
signed to be copied or shunned; by way of example. 
She is exemplarily loyal. Howell. 
E#x’em-pla-ri-ness, ». The state or quality of be- 
ing exemplary, or fitted to be an example. 
x/em-plar/i-ty,n. Exemplariness. [Obs.] ‘The 
exemplarity of Christ’s life.” : Sharp. 
ux’em-pla-ry (44), n. <A pattern; an exemplar. 
: Donne, 
Ex’em-pla-ry (égz/em-pler-¥) (Synop., § 130), a, 
Lat. exemplaris, from exemplar; Fr. exemplaire. 
ee supra.) Acting as an exemplar; serving as a 
pattern or model, or as a warning or threatening; 
open to imitation or notice; commendable; con- 
spicuous; as, to be exemplary in life; exemplary 
justice or punishment. 
Their lives [archbishops’ and bishops’] and doctrines ought to 


be exemplary. CON. 
The most visible and exemplary performance is required. 
ogers. 


Ex-ém/pli-fi/a-ble, a. That can be exemplified. 

Ex-ém’ pli-fi-ea/tion, n. [L. Lat. exemplificatio.] 

1. The act of exemplifying; a showing or illus- 
trating by example. 

2. That which exemplifies; a copy; a tran- 
script; an attested copy or transcript, under seal, 
of a record. 

Ex-ém/pli-fi/er, x. One who exemplifies by fol- 
lowing a pattern. 

Ex-€m/pli-f¥ (egz-tm/pli-fi), v. & = [imp. & p. p. 
EXEMPLIFIED, p. pr. & vb. nN. EXEMPLIFYING. ] 
[L. Lat. exemplijicare, from Lat. exemplum, exam- 
ple, and facere, to make; Pr., Sp., & Pg. exempli- 
Jicar, It. esemplificare. } 

1. To show or illustrate by example. 

He did but. . exemplify the principles in which he had been 
brought up. Cowper. 

2. To copy; to transcribe; to make an attested 
copy or transcript under seal of a record. 

3. To prove or show by an attested copy. 

Ex-émpt/ (egz-tmt’, 84), v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXEMPT- 
ED; p. pr. & vb. n. EXEMPTING.] [Fr. exempter, from 
Lat. eximere, exemptum, to take out, remove, free; 
Sp. exentar, eximir, It. esentare, esimere, Pr. exi- 
mir.] To take out or from; to remove from circum- 
stances or conditions in which others are placed; 
to grant immunity from; to free from obligation; 
to release; as, to exempt from military duty, or 
from jury service; to exempt from fear or pain. 

Death 
So snatched will not exempt us from the pain 
We are by doom to pay. Milton. 

Ex-émpt/’, a. [Fr. & Pr. exempt, Lat. exemptus, 
p. p. of eximere; Sp. exento, It. esento, esente. See 
supra.| Taken out or removed; free in respect to 
that which binds and affects others, as a tax, a duty, 
an evil; released; liberated. 

They fix thee here a rock, whence they’re exempt. Beau. § Fi. 
‘True nobility is exempt from fear. Shak. 


Ex-émpt’, n. 1. One who is exempted or freed 
from duty; one not subject. 

2. One of four officers of the yeomen of the Royal 
Guard, having the rank of corporal. [Hng.] 

Ex-émpt/i-ble, a. Capable of being exempted; 
free; privileged. [oer Cotgrave. 

Ex-émp/tion (egz-émp/shun, 84), n. [Fr. exemption, 
Pr.& Lat. evemtio, from Lat. eximere ; Sp. exencion, 
It. esenzione.] The act of exempting; the state of 
being exempt; freedom from that to which others 
are subject; immunity; privilege; as, exemption 
from feudal servitude; exemption from anxiety, 

_ suffering, and the like. 

Ex/emp-ti/tiotis (égz/em-tish’us), a. Capable of 
being exempted; separable, [Obs.] ‘‘Hxemptitious 
from matter.” More. 

Ex-én/ter-ate, v.t¢. [Lat. eventerare, exenteratum, 
Gr. éevrepifer, from é, out, and évrepor, intestine, 
from évrés, in, within.}] To take out the bowels or 
entrails of; to embowel; to eviscerate; to gut; as, 
exenterated fishes. [LRare.] 

This school of exenterated rule-makers and eviscerated lo- 


gicians. are, 
Ex-én/ter-a/tion, n. The act of taking out the 
bowels. [Rare.] Browne. 


jx/e-qualtur, n. [Lat., 3d pers. sing. pres, subj. 
of exequi, or exsequt, to perform, execute.] A writ- 
ten official recognition of a consul or commercial 
agent, issued by the government to which he is ac- 





EXERT 


eredited, and authorizing him to exercise his powers 
in the country. 

Ex-é/qui-al (eks-é/kwi-al), a. [Lat. exequialis, 
exsequialis, from exsequia ; Sp. exequial, It. ese- 
quiale.| Pertaining to funerals; funereal. Pope. 
x/e-quy, n.; pl. EX’E-Quirg (éks/e-quiz).] [O. Fr. 
exeques, Pr. exequias, exsequias, Sp. exequias, It. 
esequic, Lat. ewequie, exsequia, the following out a 
corpse, a funeral procession, from exsequi, to follow 
out, from ez, out, and sequwi, to follow.] A funeral 
rite; the ceremonies of burial; funeral procession. 

But see his exequies fulfilled in Rome. Shak. 

Ex-ér/gent, a. (Lat. exercens, exercentis, p. pr. of 
exercere. See EXERCISE.] Using; practicing; fol- 
lowing, as a calling or profession. [Obs.] <Ayyliffe. 

ux/ex-cis/a-ble, a. Capable of being exercised, 
used, employed, or exerted. 

Ex/er-¢ise (ks/er-siz), n. [Fr. exercice, Pr. exercici, 
exercisi, Sp. & Pg. evxercicio, It. esercizio, Lat. 
exercitium, from exercere, exercitum, to drive on, 
keep busy, originally probably to thrust or drive 
out of the inclosure, from ex, out, and arcere, to 
shut up, inclose.] 

1. The act of exercising; a setting in action or 
practicing; employment in the proper mode of 
activity ; exertion; employment; application; usc. 
“An exercise of the eyes and memory.” Locke. 

2. The act of putting in practice; a carrying out 
in action, or performing the duties of any thing, as 
of an art, a profession, trade, and the like; per- 
formance; practice. ‘‘ The exercise of the legisla- 
tive power.” Ludlow. 

3. The performance of a public office or ceremo- 
ny, especially of religious worship. 

Lewis refused even those of the church of England... the 
public exercise of their religion. Addison. 

4. Exertion for the sake of training or improve- 
ment; practice in order to acquire skill or ease, and 
the like. ‘ Desire of knightly exercise.” Spenser. 

5. Exertion or action of the body for the sake of 
keeping its organs and functions in a healthy state; 
hygienic activity ; as, to take ezercise on horseback; 
violent exercise, 

The wise for cure on exercise depend. Dryden. 

6. That which is done for the sake of exercising, 
practicing, training, or promoting health, mental 
improvement, and the like; that which is assigned 
or prescribed for such ends; hence, a disquisition; 
a lesson; a task; as, military or naval exercises. 

The clumsy exercises of the European tourney. Prescott. 

He seems to have taken a degree, and performed public es:- 
ercises in Cambridge, in 1565. Brydges. 

7. That which gives practice; a trial. 

Patience is more oft the exercise 
Of saints, the trial of their fortitude. Shak. 

Eix/er-cise, v. t. [imp. & p. p. EXERCISED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. EXERCISING.] [From the noun; Fr., Sp., & 
Pg. exercer, Pr. exercir, It. esercere.] 

1. To set in action; to cause to act, move, or exert 
one’s self; to give employment to; hence, to put in 
action habitually or constantly; to school or train; 
to exert; to busy. 

Herein do I exercise myself, to have always a conscience 
void of offense. Acts xxiv. 16. 

2. To exert for the sake of training or improve- 
ment; to practice in order to develop; hence, also, 
to improve by practice; to discipline, and to use or 
to perform for the purpose of training; as, to exer- 
cise arms; to exercise one’s self in music; to exer- 
cise troops. 

About him exercised heroic games 
The unarmed youth. Milton. 

3. To occupy the attention and effort of; to task; 
to tax; especially in a painful or vexatious manner, 
to harass; to vex; to worry or make anxious; to 
afilict; as, exercised with pain. 

Where pain of unextinguishable fire 
Must exercise us without hope of end. Milton. 

4. To put in practice; to carry out in action; to 
perform the duties of; to use; to employ; as, to 
exercise authority ; to exercise an office. 

ux’er-cise, v.i. To exercise one’s self; to take ex- 
ercise or practice; to use action or exertion; as, to 

_ exercise for health or amusement. 

iix’er-¢is/er, n. One who exercises. 

Ex/er-¢is/i-ble, a. Capable of being exercised, 
employed, or enforced; as, the authority of a magis- 
trate is exercisible within his jurisdiction. 

Ex-ér/¢i-ta/tion, n. [Lat. evercitatio, from exerci- 
tare, v. intens. from exercere; Fr. exercitation, Pr. 
exercitacio, Sp. exercitacion, It. esercitazione.] 
Exercise; practice; use. [Obs.] Browne. 

Ex-ér/¢i-tor, n. [Lat. See EXERCISE.] (Law.) 
One who employs a vessel, and receives the earn- 
ings of the voyage. Burrill. 

Ex-érgue’ (egzérg’), n. [Fr., from Gr. é%, out, and 
évyov, work; originally, out of the work, not be- 
longing to the work, by-work, accessory work.] 
(Numis.) The small space beneath the base line of 
a subject engraved on a coin and medal, and in 
which the date and engraver’s name is placed, or 
some brief inscription of secondary importance. 

Fairholt. 

Ex-ért/ (egz-trt/), v. €. [imp. & p. p. EXERTED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. EXERTING.] [Lat. exerere, exserere, 
exertum, exsertum, from ex and sere7e, to join or 


bind together. ] 
pee Bee Sine 
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1. To thrust forth; to emit; to push out. [Obs.] 
So from the seas everts his radiant head 
The star by whom the lights of heaven are led. Dryden. 
2. To put forth, as strength, force, or ability; to 
put in vigorous or violent action; to bring into ac- 
tive operation; as, to ewert the strength of the body 
or limbs; to exert efforts; to exert the powers or 
faculties; to exert the mind. . 
3. To put forth as the result or exercise of effort; 
to do or perform. 
When the will has exerted an act of command on any faculty 
of the soul. South. 
To exert one’s self, to use efforts or endeavors; to strive; 
to make an attempt. 

Ex ér’tion (egz-Gr/shun), n. The act of exerting, 
or putting into motion or action; effort; struggle; 
as, an exertion of strength or power; an exertion of 
the limbs, of the mind, or faculties. 

Syn.—Attempt; endeavor; effort; trial. 
TEMPT. 

Ex-trt/ive, a. Having power or a tendency to exert; 
using exertion. 

Eyx-trt/ment, n. Act of exerting; exertion. 

Ex-@/sion (egz-€/zhun), n. [Lat. exedere, exesum, to 
eat up, from ez, out of, from, and edere, to eat.] 
The act of eating out or through. [Obs.] Browne. 

Ex-ést/ii ate, v.i. [Lat. exestuare, exestuatum, 
to boil up, from ex, out of, from, and @stware. See 
EstuATE.] To be agitated; to boil. No 


See AT- 


Ex-Est/ii-a/tion, n. [Lat. exestuatio.] Agitation 
caused by heat; effervescence; boiling. [ Obs.] Boyle. 
ix/fe-ta/tion, n. [Prefix ex and fetation, q. v.] 
(Med.) Imperfect fetation in some organ exterior to 
the uterus. Hoblyn. 
Ex-f0/li-ate, v. i. [imp. & p. p. EXFOLIATED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. EXFOLIATING.] [Lat. exfoliare, ex- 
Joliatum, to strip of leaves, from ez, out of, from, 
and folium, leaf; Fr. exfolier.] 

1. (Surg.) To separate and come off in scales, as 
pieces of carious bone. 

2. (Min.) To split into scales, especially to be- 
come converted into scales at the surface, as the 
result of heat or decomposition. 

Ex-f0/li-a/tion, n. [Fr. exfoliation.] The scaling 
off of a bone, a rock, or a mineral. 

Ex-f0/li-a/tive, a. [Fr. exfoliatif.] Having the 
power of causing exfoliation. 

Ex-f0/li-a/tive, n. That which has the power or 
quality of producing exfoliation. _ Wiseman. 

Ex-hal/a-ble, a. [See EXHALE.] Capable of being 


exhaled or evaporated. Boyle. 
Ex-haVant, a. [Fr. See EXHALE.] Having the 
quality of exhaling or evaporating. [Sometimes 


_ written exhalent.] 

bkyx/ha-la/tion, n. [Lat. exhalatio, Pr. exhalacio, 
Sp. exhalacion, It. esalazione, Fr. exhalaison, ex- 
halation. See infra.] 

1. The act or process of exhaling, or sending forth 
fluids in the form of steam or vapor; evaporation. 

2. That which is exhaled, or which rises in the 
form of vapor; fume or steam; effluvium; as, evha- 
lations from the earth or from flowers, decaying 
matter, and the like. 

Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake. Milton. 
Ex-hale’ (egz-hal’), v.t. [imp. & p.p. EXHALED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EXHALING.] [Fr. exhaler, Sp. ex- 
halar, It. esalare, Lat. exhalare, from ex, out of, 
from, and halare, to breathe. ] 

1. To breathe out; hence, to emit, as vapor; to 
send out, as an odor; to evaporate; as, the earth 
exhales vapor; marshes exhale noxious effluvia. 

Less fragrant scents the unfolding rose exhales. Pope. 
2. To cause to be emitted in vapor; to evaporate; 
as, the sun evhales the moisture of the earth. 
Ex-hale’, v.i. To rise or be given off, as vapor; to 
pass off, or vanish. 
Their inspiration exhaled in elegies. Prescott. 
Ex-hale’ment,n. Matter exhaled; vapor; exha- 


lation. [Obs.] Browne. 
Ex-halVenge,n. The act of exhaling, or matter ex- 
haled. [Obs.] 


Ex-haust’ (egz-hawst/), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. EX- 
JIAUSTED; p. pr. & vb. n. EXHAUSTING.] [Lat. ex- 
haurire, exhaustum, from ex, out of, from, and 
haurire, to draw, especially water.] 

1. To draw out or drain off completely, as to ea- 
haust the water of awell. “The moisture of the 
earth is exhausted by evaporation.” 

2. To empty by drawing out the contents; as, to 
exhaust a well of its water, or a treasury of its 
contents. 

3. To use, employ, or expend entirely; to bring 
out or develop completely ; to consume entirely ; to 
expend or consume the whole strength of; to wear 
out; to weary; as, to exhaust one’s strength or pa- 
tience, 

A decrepit, exhausted old man at fifty-five. 

4. To draw forth; to excite. [Obds.] 

Spare not the babe, 
Whose dimpled smiles from fools exhaust their mercy. Shak. 

Syn.—To spend; consume; tire out; weary; 

Ex-haust/,a, (Lat. exhaustus, p. p. of exhaurire. 
See supra.] Drained; exhausted; having expend- 
ed or lost its energy. 


Exhaust sleam (Steam-eng.), that which is allowed 


Notley. 
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to escape from the cylinder after having been employed 
to produce motion of the piston. 


Ex-haust’, n. (Steam-eng.) The steam let out of 
a cylinder after it has done its work there. 

Ex-haust/er, n. One who, or that which, exhausts 
or draws out. 

Ex-haust’i-ble, a. Capable of being exhausted or 
drained off. 

Ex-haust/iom (egz-hawst/yun), n. 
tion. | 

1. The act of drawing out or draining off; the act 
of emptying completely of the contents. 

2. The state of being exhausted or emptied; the 
state of being deprived of strength or spirits. 

3. (Math.) A method of demonstration much em- 
ployed by ancient geometers, nearly equivalent to 
the modern method of limits, and involving the 
principle of the reductio ad absurdum: thus, the 
equality of two magnitudes is proved by showing 
that if one is supposed either greater or less than 
the other, there will arise a contradiction. 

Math. Dict. 
Ex-haust/ive, a. Serving or tending to exhaust. 
“An exhaustive fullness of sense.” Coleridge. 
Ex-haust/less, a. Not to be exhausted; not to be 
wholly drawn off or emptied; inexhaustible; as, an 
exhaustless fund or store. 
[ Obs.] 


[Fr. exhaus- 


Ex-haust/ment, n. Exhaustion; drain. 
Ex-haust/-n6z/zle, )n. (Steam-eng.) The blast- 
Ex-haust/-dr’i-fice, orifice or nozzle. 
Ex-haust/-pipe, n. (Steam-Engin.) The pipe that 
conveys steam from the cylinder to the atmosphere 
or to the condenser. 
Ex-haust’-port, n. (Steam-eng.) See Port. 
Ex-haust/tre, n. Exhaustion. [Obs.] Wrac«all. 
Ex-haust/-valve, n. (Steam-eng.) A valve that 
lets steam escape out of a cylinder. 
Eiz!/he-dra, or Hx-he! dra, n. See EXEDRA. Gwilt. 
Ex-hér’e-date,v.t. [Lat. exheredare, exheredatum, 
from exheres, disinherited, from ex, out of, from, 
and heres, heredis, heir; Fr. exhéréder.] To dis- 


inherit. [hare] Tuloet. 
Ex-hér’e-da/tion, n. [Lat. exheredatio, Fr. exhé- 
rédation.| (Law.) A disinheriting; the exclusion 


of a child, by his father, from inheriting any part 
of the estate. [Rare.] 

Ex-hib/it (egz-hib/it), v.¢. [imp.& p.p. EXHIBITED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EXHIBITING,] [Lat. exhibere, ex- 
hibitum, from ex, out of, from, and habere, to have 
or hold, as we say, to hold out or forth; Fr. exhiber, 
Sp. exhibir, It. esibire.] 

1. To hold forth or present to view; to present 
for inspection; to bring forward for acceptance; to 
show; to display; as, to exhibit a document in court, 
or a picture in a gallery. 

Exhibiting 2 miserable example of the weakness of mind 
and body. Pope. 

2. To present in a public or official manner. 

To exhibit a charge of high treason against the earl. 

Clarendon. 

3. (Med.) To administer as a remedy; as, to ex- 
hibit calomel. 

To exhibit a foundation or prize, to hold it forth as 
a bounty to candidates. He was a special friend tothe 
university ... exhibiting to the wants of certain schol- 
ars. Wood.— To exhibit an essay, to declaim or other- 
wise present it in public. 

Ex-hib/it,n. ([Lat. exhibitus, p. p. of exhibere. See 
supra.] 

1. Any paper produced or presented to a court, 
or to auditors, referees, or arbitrators, as a voucher, 
or in proof of facts; a voucher or document pro- 
duced. 

2. (Law.) A document or writing produced and 
proved in a court, by admission or by witnesses. 

Ex-hib/it-er, n. One who exhibits; one who pre- 

_sents a petition or charge. Shak. 

Eixx/hi-bi/tiom (éks/hi-bish’/un), n. [Lat. exhibitio, 
Fr. & Pr. exhibition, Sp. exhibicion, It. esibizione.] 

1. The act of exhibiting for inspection, or holding 
forth to view; manifestation; display. 

2. That which is exhibited, held forth, or dis- 
played; also, any public show; a display of works 
of art, or of feats of skill, or of oratorical or dra- 
matic ability; as, an exhibition of animals; an exhi- 
bition of pictures, statues, &c.; an industriai exhi- 
bition ; a public exhibition of a school. 

3. (Eng. Universities.) An allowance or bounty 
for the maintenance of scholars, under certain con- 
ditions; pension; hence, maintenance; salary; rec- 
ompense, 

Ihave given more exhibitions to scholars, in my days, than 
to the priests. Tyndale. 

— “. (Med.) The act of administering a remedy. 

Ex/hi-bi’/tion-er,n. (ng. Universities.) One who 
has a pension or allowance granted for support. 

Ex-hib/it-ive (egz-), a Serving for exhibition; 
representative. Norris, 

Ex-hib/it-ive-ly, adv. By representation. 

Ex-hib/it-or, n. One who exhibits; an exhibiter. 

Ex-hib/it-o-ry, a. (Lat. exhibitorius, Fr. exhibi- 
toire.| Exhibiting; showing. Warton. 

Ex-hil/a-rant,a. Exciting joy, mirth, or pleasure, 

Ex-hilVa-rant, n. That which exhilarates. 

Ex-hil/a-rate (egz-hil/a-rat), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. 
EXHILARATED; p. pr. & vb. n. EXHILARATING.] 
[Lat. exhilarare, echilaratum, from ex, out of, from, 





— 


EXILE 


and hilarare, to make merry, from hilaris, merry, 
cheerful, Gr. f\ap6s.] To make cheerful or merry; 
to enliven; to make glad or joyous; to gladden; to 
cheer; as, good news exhilarates the mind. ‘ 
Ex-hil/a-rate, v. i. To become cheerful, glad, or 


joyous. [Rare.] Bacon. 
Ex-hil/a-ra/ting-ly, adv. In an exhilarating 
-manner. 


Ex-hil/a-ra/tion, n. [Lat. exhilaratio.] 

1. The act of enlivening the spirits; the act of 
making glad or cheerful. 

2. The state of being enlivened or cheerful. 

Exhilaration hath some affinity with joy, though it be a 
much lighter motion. , Bacon. 

Syn.— Animation; joyousness; gladness; cheerful- 
ness; gayety. . 

Ex-hort’ (egz-hoért/), n. The act of exhorting; an 
exhortation. Obs.| Pope. 
Ex-hort/ (egz- ort’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. EXHORTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n, EXHORTING.] [Fr. exhorter, Sp. ex- 
hortar, It. esortare, Lat. exhortari, from ex, out of, 
from, and hortari, to incite, encourage.] To incite 
by words or advice; to animate or urge by argu- 
ments, as to a good deed or to any laudable conduct 
or course of action; to stimulate; to urge; to ad- 
vise, warn, or caution. 
Examples gross as earth exhort me. Shak. 
Ex-hért’,v.i. To deliver exhortation; to use words 
or arguments to incite to good deeds. 

And with many other words did he testify and exhort. 

Acts ii. 40. 
Ex’/hor-ta/tion (eks-), n. [Lat. exhortatio, Fr. ex- 
hortation, Sp. exhortacion, It. esortazione.] 

1. The act or practice of exhorting; the act of 
inciting to laudable deeds; incitement to that which 
is good or commendable. 

2. Language intended to incite and encourage; 
advice; counsel, 

Till end my exhortation after dinner. Shak. 


Ex-hér'‘ta-tive (egz-), a. [Lat. evhortativus, Fr. 
exhortatif, Sp. exhortativo, It. eshortativo.) Con- 
taining exhortation; exhortatory. Barrow. 
‘x/hor-ta/tor, 7. One who exhorts or encourages; 
an exhorter. 

Ex-hé6r’ta-to-ry (50), a. (Lat. exhortatorius, Fr. ex- 
hortatoire, Sp. echortatorio, It. esortatorio.| Tend- 
ing to exhort; containing, or serving for, exhorta- 
tion; hortatory; exhortative. 

Ex-hort/er,n. One who exhorts or encourages. 

Ex-hi/ma-ted, a. Disinterred. [ope 
(x/hu-ma/tion, n. [L. Lat. exhkwmatio, Fr. exhuma- 
tion, Sp. exhumacion, It. esumazione. See infra.] 
The act of exhuming or digging up that which has 
been buried; as, the exhumation of a corpse. 

Ex-hume’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. EXHUMED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. EXHUMING.] [Fr. exhumer, Sp. exhumar 
It. esumare, L. Lat. exhumare, from Lat. ex, out, and 
humus, ground, soil.] To dig out of a place of 
burial; to disinter; to unbury. ~ Mantell. 

Ex/ie-eate, or Ex-ie/eate, v. t. The same as Ex- 


SICCATE. [Obs.] 
ann m. The same as EXSsICCATION. 
[ Obs. 


Ex/i-Sen¢e, n. (Fr. exigence, Sp. exigencia, It. 
Ex/i-Sen-cy, esigenzia, esigenza.] The state of 
being exigent; urgent or exacting want; pressing 
necessity or distress; a case demanding immediate 
action, supply, or remedy; as, the exigence of the 
times or of business; an unforeseen exigency. 
Not to insist too nicely upon terms in the present exigen-. 
cy of his affairs. udlow. 
Syn.— Demand; urgency; distress; pressure; emer- 
gency; necessity. = 
Ex/i gén/da-ry, mn. Same as EXIGENTER,q.Vv. _ 
x/i-gent,n. ([Lat. exigens, exigentis, p. pr. of exi- 
gere, to drive out or forth, to require, exact, from 
ex, out of, from, and agere, to lead, drive; Fr. exi- 
ger, Pr., Sp., & Pg. exigir, It. esigere.] 
1. A state of pressing need; exigency; emergen- 
cy; extremity. [Obds.] 
Why do you cross me in this exigent ? Shak. 


2. (Law.) A judicial writ made use of in the pro- 
cess of outlawry. Burrill. 
Ex/i-Sent, a. Exacting or requiring immediate aid 
or action; pressing. 
ixi-Sént/er,n. (O. Eng. Law.) An officer in the 
Court of Common Pleas in England, who made out 
exigents and proclamations in cases of outlawry. 
The office is now abolished. Cowell. 
x/i-Si-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. ewxigible, It. esigibile. 
See ExIGENT.] Capable of being exacted; demand- 
able; requirable. [Rare.] Bolingbroke. 
Ux/i-gii/i-ty, n. at. exiguitas, from exiguus ; Fr. 
exiguité, Sp. exiguidad.] The state of being small; 
slenderness. [Rare.] Boyle. 

Ex-ig/ti-otts (egz-ig/yy-us), a. [Lat. exiguus, Sp. 
exiguo, It. esiguo, Fr. exigu.] Small; slender; mi- 
nute; diminutive. [Rare.] P 

Ex-ig/ii-otis-mess, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing exiguous; diminutiveness. [Rare,) 

Ex/ile (&ks/il), n. [Lat. exiliwm, exsilium, banish- 
ment from one’s native soil, from exsul, one who 
quits, or is banished from, his native soil, from ex, 
out, and solum, ground, land, soil; Fr. exil, Sp, ex- 
tlio, It. esilio, esiglio.] 

1. Forced separation from one’s native country; 
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EXILE 


expulsion from one’s home by the civil authority; 

banishment; sometimes, more loosely, voluntary 
separation from one’s land, 

_ Let them be recalled from their exile. Shak. 

2. The person banished or expelled from his 

country by authority; also, one who separates him- 
self from his home. 

Thou art an exile, and must not stay. 
Syn.—Banishment; proscription; expulsion. 


Shak. 


' ESx/ile (&ks/il) (Synop., § 130), vt. [imp. & p. p. EX- 


ILED; p. pr. & vb. n. EXILING.} To banish or expel 
from one’s own country ; to drive away ; to transport. 
Call home our exiled friends abroad. Shak. 


Ex-ile’ (egz-il’), a. [Lat. exilis, contracted from exi- 
gilis, from exigere; O. Fr. evile, It. esile.] Small; 
slender; thin; fine. [Obs.] ‘‘ An evile sound.” 

Bacon. 
x/ile-ment, n. State of banishment; exile. Wotton. 
x/i-li/tiom (éks/i-lish’un), n. [From Lat. exsilire, 
to spring out or forth, from ez, out of, from, and 
salire, to spring, leap.] A sudden springing or 
leaping out. [Obds.] ; Browne. 

Ex-il/i-ty (eks-il/1-t¥), n. [Lat. evilitas, from exi- 
lis; Fr. exilité. See ExInkE, a.|] Smaliness; slen- 
derness; fineness; thinness. [Obs.] Paley. 

Ex-im/i-otis, a. [Lat. eximius, taken out of the 
mass, i. e., excepted, select, from eximere, to take 
out; It. esimio.] Select; choice; and hence, excel- 
lent. [Obs.] 

The eximious and arcane science of physie. Fuller. 

Ex-in/a-nite, v. ¢. [Lat. exinanire, exinanitum, 
from ex, out of, from, and inanire, to make empty, 
evacuate, from inanis, empty, void.}] To make 
empty ; to weaken. pees] Pearson. 

Ex-in/a-ni/tion (-nish/un), n. [Lat. exinanitio, 
from exinanire. See supra.] An emptying or 
evacuation; hence, privation; loss; destitution. 
* Fastings to the exinanition of spirits.” Bp. Taylor. 

IEx-in/tine, n. (Bot.) A membrane situated be- 
tween the extine and the intine in the pollen of cer- 
tain trees, as the yew, cypress, juniper, and the 
like. Brande, 

Ex-ist’ (egz-ist’), v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXISTED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. EXISTING.) [Lat. existere, exsistere, 
to step out or forth, emerge, appear, to exist, to be, 
from ex, out of, from, and sésfe7e, to cause to stand, 
to set, put, place; Fr. exister, Pr., Sp., & Pg. ex- 
stir, It. esistere. ] 

1. To be; to have an actual or real being, whether 
material or spiritual. 

By whom we ewist and cease to be. Milton. 

2. To occur; to manifest itself; to continue to 
be;—applied to events and phenomena. 

3. To live; to have life or animation; as, men 
can not exist in water, nor fishes on land. 

Ex-ist/ence, m. [Fr. existence, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 

Ex-ist/en-¢y, existencia, It. esistenza. } 

1. The state of existing or being; continuance in 
being; as, the existence of body and of soul in 
union; the separate existence of the soul; immortal 
existence ; temporal existence, 

2. Continued or repeated manifestation; occur- 
rence, as of events of any kind; as, the existence of 
a calamity or of a state of war. 

3. That which exists; a being; a creature; an en- 
tity; as, living existences. 

Ex-ist/ent, a. cat. existens, existentis, p. pr. of 
existere. See Exist.] Having being, essence, or 
existence; existing; being; occurring now; taking 
place. 

The eyes and mind are fastened on objects which have no 
real being, as if they were truly existent. Dryden. 

Ex/is-tén/tial (égz/is-tén/shal), a. Having exist- 
ence. [0Obds. Bp. Barlow. 

Ey x/is-tén/tial-ly, adv. In the manner or by means 
of existence. [Rare.] 

Whether God was ewistentially as well as essentially intelli- 
gent. Coleridae. 

Ex-is/ti-ma/tion, n. (Lat. existimatio, from evisti- 
mare, from ex and @stimare; Sp. evistimacion, It. 
esistimazione. See Eermmare.| Esteem. Lore] 

Steele. 

Exit, n. [Lat., the third person present of exize, to 
go out, from ex, out, and ire, to go.] 

1. The departure of a player from the stage, when 
he has performed his part. 

They have their ewits and their entrances. Shak. 

07 The Latin words evit (he or she goes out), and e2- 
eunt (they go out), are used in dramatic writings to indi- 
cate the time of withdrawal from the stage of one or 
more of the actors. 

2. Any departure; the act of quitting the stage of 
action or of life; death; decease. 

Sighs for his exit, vulgarly called death. Cowper. 

3. A way of departure; passage out of a place. 
“Forcing the water out through its ordinar 
exits.” Woodward. 

Ex-i/tial (egz-fsh/al), a. [Lat. exitialis, and exi- 

ExX-i/tiotis (egz-ish/us), tiosus, from exitium, a 
going out, a going to naught, destruction, ruin, from 
exire, to go out; Fr. exitial, Sp. exicial, It. eet 
Destructive to life; fatal. [Obs.] ‘‘This exitia 
and intolerable accident.” Evelyn. 
x/o-céltus, n. [Gr. &dxotros, sleeping out, 6 éz- 
x/o-caeltus, wxotros, a fish which comes upon 
the beach to sleep, from é{w, outside of, out, and 
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koirn, bed.] (Ichth.) A genus of fishes having very 
long and large pectoral fins, by means of which they 
are able to fly aconsiderable distance in the air; the 
flying fish. [See Zdlust. of Flying-ish.] 

Esx’dde, n. [Fr. exode, Lat. exodiwin, Gr. &£ébdcov (se. 
pédos), from éé6dcos, belonging to an exit, or to the 
finale of a tragedy, from évdos._ See infra.] 

1. The act or process of departure ; exodus. 
Ph Bolingbroke. 

2. (Gr. Drama.) The concluding part of a play; 
the catastrophe. 

3. (Rom. Antig.] An afterpiece of a comic de- 
scription. 

Eix-6! di-iime,n. See EXODE. 

Ex-6d/ie, a. (Gr. @w, outward, and bdés, a 
(Physiol.) Conducting influences from the spina 
marrow, as the motory nerves. 

Ex/o-diis, x. [Lat. exodus, Gr. #%od0s, a going or 
marching out, from éf, out, and 6d65, way; Fr. & Pr. 
exode, Sp. & Pg. exodo, It. esodo.] 

1. Departure from a place; particularly, the de- 
parture of the Israelites from Egypt under the con- 
duct of Moses. 

2. The second book of the Old Testament, which 
gives a history of the departure of the Israelites 
from Egypt. 
ix/o-dy,n. The act of departure; withdrawal; re- 

moval; exodus. [Obs. Hale. 

EEx/-of-fi/cial (tks/of-fish’al), a. [Lat. ex officio, 
by virtue of office.] Proceeding from office or au- 
thority. 
jx/o-gas-trt'tis,n. [Gr. éw, outside of, without, 
and yaorfp, the stomach.] (Med.) An inflamma- 

_ tion of the outer coats of the stemach. 

Ex/o-gen, n. [Fr. exogéne, from Gr. @{w, outside, 
from éf, out, and yévev, yevéodat, to bring forth, to 
be born.] (Bot.) A plant belonging to one of the 
great primary classes which includes the greater 
part of the vegetable kingdom, and in which the 
plants are characterized by having distinct wood, 
bark, and pith, the wood forming a layer between 
the other two, and increasing by the annual addi- 
tion of a new layer to the outside next to the bark. 
The leaves are netted-veined, and the number of 
cotyledons is two, or very rarely several in a 
whorl. Gray. 

Ex-6%’e-notis, a. [See supra.] 

1. Growing by successive additions to the outside 
of the wood, between that and the bark, as the ma- 
ple, the elm, and the like; a new layer of growth 
being received each year, so that their number, as 
seen in a transverse section of the wood, indicates 
the age of the tree; dicotyledonous. 

2. (Anat.) Shooting out from any part, as an ex- 
ogenous aneurism. 

Ex’/o-léte’, a. [Lat. evoletum, p. p. of exolescere, to 
grow out, to grow out of use, from Gr. é%, out, and 
Lat. olescere, to grow.] Worn; faded; obsolete; 
disused. [Obs.] Bailey. 
x/o-lii/tion, n. [Lat. exolutio, exsolutio, from 
exsolvere. See infra.] lLaxation of the nerves. 

Obs. Browne. 

Ex-Slve’, v. t. ia exolvere, exsolvere, from ex, 
out of, from, and solvere, to loose.] To loose; to 
pay. [Obs.} Bailey. 

Eix/o-mbU 0-8! sis, n. [Gr. &opuodynots, confes- 
sion, from éfouo\oyety, from ¢, used intensively, and 
buoXvyety, to confess.] A mutual or general confes- 
sion. [are. Bp. Taylor. 

Exim’ phatlés,\n. [Gr. &éudados, from éf, out, 

Eix-bn' phalis, and épdadés, navel.] (Med.) A 

_rupture at the navel. 

Eix’on, n. 1. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Exe- 
ter, in England. 

2. An officer of the Yeomen of the Royal Guard ; 
anexempt. [Hng.] 

Ex-6n/er-ate (egz-dn/er-at), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 
EXONERATED ; p. pr. & vb. N, EXONERATING. ] 
[Lat. exonerare, exoneratum, from ex, out of, from, 
and onerare, to load, from onws, load; Sp. exonerar, 
Fr. exonérer.] 

1. To unload; to disburden. [Obs.] 

Vessels which all exonerate themselves into a common 
duct. Ray. 

2. To relieve of, as acharge, obligation, or load of 
blame resting on one; to clear of something that 
lies-upon or oppresses one, as an accusation or im- 
putation; as, to exonerate one’s self from blame, or 
from the charge of avarice. Burke. 

Syn.—To absolve; acquit; exculpate; clear; justify ; 
discharge. See ABSOLVE. 


Ex-6n/er-a/tion, n. [Lat. exoneratio, Fr. exoné- 
ration, Sp. exoneracion.| The act of disburdening, 
discharging, or freeing from a charge or imputation ; 
also, the state of being disburdened or freed from a 
charge. 

Ex-6n/er-a-tive, a. Freeing from a burden or ob- 
ligation; tending to exonerate. 

Ex-6n/er-a/tor, m. One who exonerates or frees 

_from obligation. 2 

Ex/oph-thal' mi-d, \n. (Gr. é6pSadyos, from ef, 

Ex/oph-thal/my, out, and d@SaApds, the eye. ] 
(Med.) The protrusion of the eyeball so that the 
eyelids will not cover it, in consequence of disease, 

Ex-bph/ylLlotis, or Ex/o-phyi/lotis (117), a. 
(Gr. 2, outside, from é%, out, and @dAdor, leaf.) 
(Bot.) Not sheathed in another leaf. 


EXOSMOSIS 


Ex-6p/ta-ble, a. Worthy of being desired or 
sought after; desirable. [Obs.] Bailey. 
x/op-ta/tion, n. (Lat. exopture, to wish greatly, 
from ex, out of, from, and optare, to wish.] Earnest 
desire or wish. [ Obs.] Bailey. 

Ex-Op’tile, n. [Gr. é, é, without, and rrédov, 
feather, plumage.] (Bot.) A dicotyledonous plant; 
—so called because the plumule is naked. Brande. 

Eix/o-ra-ble (tks/o-ra-bl), a. [Lat. exorabilis, Fr. 
& Sp. exorable. See infra.) Capable of being 
moved by entreaty. Milton. 

Ex/o-vate, v. t. a exorare, exoratum, from ex, 
out of, from, and orare, to pray, beseech; O. Sp. 
exorar.) To obtain by request. (Obs. ] Cockeram. 

Ex-6r/bi-tamge (egz-dr/bi-tans), n. [Sp. exor- 

Ex-6r’bi-tan-¢cy (egz-6r/bi-tan-s}), bitancia, It. 
esorbitanza.| A going beyond or out of the usual 
limit; hence, enormity; extravagance; a deviation 
from rule or the ordinary limits of right or propri- 
ety; as, the exorbitancies of the tongue or of de- 
portment; exorbitancy of charges or demands. 

To such exorbitancy were things arrived. Evelyn. 

The reverence of my presence may be a curb to your ea- 
orbitancies. Dryden. 

Ex-6r’bi-tant, a. [Lat. exorbitans, p. pr. of exor- 
ey Fr. exorbitant, Sp, exorbitante, It. esorbi- 
tanie. 

1. Departing from an orbit or usual track; hence, 
deviating from the usual course; going beyond the 
appointed rules or established limits of right or 
propriety; excessive; extravagant; enormous; as, 
exorbitant appetites and passions; exorbitant de- 
mands or claims; exorbitant taxes. ‘‘ Foul exorbi- 
tant desires.” Milton. 

2. Not comprehended in a settled rule or method; 
anomalous. 

The Jews were inured with causes exorbitant, and such as 
their laws had not provided for. Hooker. 

Ex-6r/bi-tant-ly, adv. In an exorbitant, excessive, 
or irregular manner; enormously. 

| Hx-6r’bi-tate, v.i. (Lat. exorbitare, exorbitatum, 
from ex, out of, from, and orbita, track or rut made 
by a wheel, from orbis, circle, wheel; It. esorbi- 
tare.] To go beyond the usual track or orbit; to 
deviate from the usual limit. [Obs.] Bentley. 

Ex/or-¢ise (tks/or-siz), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. EXOR- 
CISED; p. pr. & vb. n. EXORCISING.] [Fr. exor- 
ciser, Sp. exorcisar, It. esorcizzare, Lat. exorcizare, 
Gr. étopxiferv, from é%, out, and bpxifew, to make 
one swear, to bind by an oath, from dépxos, oath.] 

1. To drive away in consequence of adjuring by 
some holy name; to call forth, as a spirit. 

He impudently exorciseth devils in the church. Prynne. 

2. To deliver from the influence of an evil spirit 
or demon; as, to exorcise a house. 
Lxorcise the beds and cross the walls. Dryden. 

Ex’/or-cis/er, n. One who exorcises, or claims to 
cast out evil spirits. 
1x/or-¢ism, n. [Fr. exorcisme, Sp. exorcismo, It. 
esorcismo, Lat. exorcismus, Gr. éfopxiopés.] The 
act of exorcising, or the expulsion of evil spirits 
from persons or places by certain adjurations and 
ceremonies; also, a form of prayer or incantation 
used for this end. 

Ex/or-cist,n. [Fr. exorciste, It. esorcista, Pr., Sp., 
Pg., & Lat. exorcista, Gr. éfopxtorfs.] One who 
pretends to expel evil spirits by conjuration, pray- 
ers, and ceremonies. Shak. 

Ex-6r/di-al (egz-), a. [See infra.] Pertaining to 
the exordium of a discourse; introductory. 

The exordial paragraph of the second epistle. J. Taylor. 

Ex-6r/di-tim, n. ; Eng. pl. EX-On/DI-Ums; Lat. pl. 
EX-OR/DI-A. (Lat. exordium, from exordiri, to be- 
gin a web, to lay a warp, to begin, from ez, out of, 
from, and ordiri, to begin a web, to begin; Fr. ex- 
orde, Sp. exordio, It. esordio.] The beginning of 
any thing; especially, the introductory part of a dis- 
course, which prepares the audience for the main 
subject; the preface or proemial part of a composi- 
tion. ‘The exordium of repentance.” J. Taylor. 

_‘' Long prefaces and exordiums.” Addison. 

Bix/o-rht!za,n.; pl. EX/O-RHI'Z2X, [Fr. exorhize, 
from Gr. éw, outside, and fifa, root.] (Bot.) A 
plant whose radicle is not inclosed or sheathed by 

_ the cotyledons or plumule. Gray. 

Ex/o-rhi/zal, a. (Bot.) Having a radicle which 

Ex’o-rhi/zous, is not inclosed by the cotyledons 

_or plumule; belonging or relating to an exorhiza. 

Ex/or-na/tion, n. (Lat. exornatio, from exornare, 
to adorn, from ex, out of, from, and ornare, to fit out, 
adorn; Sp. exornacion, It. esornazione.] Orna- 
ment; decoration; embellishment. [Obs.] ‘‘Hy- 
perbolical exornations which many affect.” Burton. 

Ex-G6r'tive, a. ([Lat. exortivus, from exortus, a 
coming forth, rising, from exoriri, to come out or 








forth, to rise, from ex, out of, from, and oriri, to 
rise, come forth.] Rising; relating to the east. 

Ex-6s/eu-late, v. t. [Lat. exosculari, exosculatus, 
-a, -um, to kiss.] To kiss; especially, to kiss re- 
peatedly or fondly. [Obs.] 

Ex/o-skéVe-ton, n. [Gr. Zw, outside, and cxeds- 
té6v,a dry body, or skeleton.] (Anat.) The hard- 
ened superficial tissues of external protection, as 
the shells of crabs, and the scales and plates of 
fishes and reptiles; dermo-skeleton. ; 

Ex/os-m@Ose’, )n._ [Gr. 2m, outside, and Gr. as if 

Eix!o0s-m0od'sis,§ dcopwots, for dcuds, Sows, OSNTKS, 
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a thrusting, thrust, from «iv, to thrust, push, 
shove; Fr. exosmose.] ‘The passage of gases, va- 
pors, or liquids through membranes or porous me- 
dia from within outward, in the phenomena of os- 
mose. See OSMOSE. 

Ex-6s/sate, v. t. [Lat. exossatum, p. p. of exossare, 
to deprive of the bones, from exos, without bones, 
from ez, out of, from, and os, ossis, bone.] To de- 
prive of bones; to take out the bones of; to bone. 
[ Obs.] Bailey. 

Esx/os-sa/tion, n. The act of taking out the bones; 
state of being deprived of bones. [Obs.] _ Bacon. 

Ex-6s/se-otts, a. [Lat. ex, out of, from, and ossews, 
of bone. See OssEous.] Without bones; desti- 

_ tute of bones; boneless. [Obs.] Browne. 

Ex/os-tome/,n. [Fr. evostome, from Gr. é{w, out- 
side, and crépa, mouth.) (Bot.) The small aperture 

_or foramen in the outer coat of the ovule of a plant. 

Eix/os-to'sis, n. [Gr. éécrwors, from éf, out, and 
daréov, bone; Fr. exostose.] 

1. (Anat.) Any protuberance of a bone which is 
not natural; an excrescence or morbid enlargement 
of a bone. Coxe. 

2. (Bot.) A knot formed upon or in the wood of 

_ trees by disease. 

Ex/o-térie, a. (Gr. &awrepixds, from Zw, out- 

Ex/o-tér/ie-al, side; Fr. exotérique.] External; 
public; stitable to be imparted to the public; hence, 
capable of being readily or fully comprehended ; — 
opposed to esoteric, or secret. 

He has ascribed to Kant the foppery of an exoteric and 
esoteric doctrine. De Quincey. 


Sg cex ten, n. Exoteric doctrines or princi- 

ples. 

Exx’o0-tér/y, n. [See supra.] That which is obvious, 
public, or common. ‘Dealing out exoteries only 
to the vulgar.” Search. 

Ex-dt/ie (egz-ot/ik, -al), a. [Lat. exoticus, Gr. 

ExX-Stfie-al§ winds, from éa, outside; Fr. ex- 
otique, Sp. exotico, It. esotico.] Introduced from a 
foreign country; not native; extraneous; foreign; 
as, an exotic plant; an exotic term or word. 

Nothing was so splendid and exotic as the embassador. 
Evelyn. 

Ex-6t/ie, n. Any thing of foreign origin; something 
not of native growth, as a plant, a word, a custom, 
and the like. 

Plants that are unknown to Italy, and such as the gar- 
deners call exotics. Addison. 

Ex-6t/ie-al-ness, n. 
foreignness. 

Ex-dt/i-cism, . The state of being exotic; also, 
any thing foreign; an exotic. 

Ex-pand’,v.t. [imp.& p.p. EXPANDED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. EXPANDING.] [Lat. expandere, from ez, out 
of, from, and pandere, to spread out, to throw open, 
to open; O. Fr. espandre, N. Fr. épandre, Pr. ex- 
pandre, espandre, expandir, espandir, It. espan- 
dere, spandere. | 

1. To lay open; to open; to spread; to diffuse; 
as, a flower expands its leaves. 
Then with expanded wings he steers his flight. Jfilton. 


2. To cause the particles or parts of to spread 
themselves or stand apart, thus increasing bulk; to 
make larger; to dilate; to distend; hence, to en- 
large; to extend; to open; as, to expand the chest; 
heat expands all bodies; to expand the sphere of 
benevolence. 

Ex-pand’,v.i. To become opened, spread apart, 
dilated, distended, or enlarged; as, flowers expand 
in the spring; metals expand by heat; the heart ex- 
pands with joy. 

Ex-panse’, n. [Lat. expansum, from expansus, p.p. 
of expandere.| That which is expanded or spread 
out; a wide extent of space or body; especially, the 
arch of the sky; the firmament. 


The state of being exotic; 


Lights... high in the eapanse of heaven. Milton. 

The smooth expanse of crystal lakes. Pope. 
Ex-panse’, v. t. To expand. [Obs.] ‘That lies 
expansed unto the eyes of all.” Browne. 


Ex-pan/si-bil/i-ty, n. [From expansible.] The 
capacity of being expanded; capacity of extension 
in surface or bulk; as, the expansibility of air. 

Ex-pan/si-ble, a. [Fr. See supra.] Capable of 
being expanded, spread, extended, dilated, or dif- 
fused. 

Bodies are not expansible in proportion to their weight. Grew. 
Ex-pan/si-ble-ness, n. Expansibility. 
Ex-pan/si-bly, adv. In an expansible manner. 
Ex-pan/sile, a. Capable of expanding, or of being 

dilated; expansible; expansive. 

IEx-pan/sion (eks-piin/shun), 7. 
Fr. & Sp. expansion, It. espansione. 

1. The act of expanding or spreading out, or the 
condition of being expanded; dilatation; disten- 
tion; enlargement. 

2. That which is expanded; expanse; extended 
surface; as, the expansion of a sheet or of a lake; 
the expansion of fluids or metals. ‘‘ The starred 
expansion of the skies.” Beattie. 

3. Extension of space; space; room; immensity. 

Lost in expansion, void and infinite. Blackmore. 

4. (Com.) Enlargement or extension of business 
transactions; especially, increase of the circulation 
of bank notes. : 

5. (Math.) The developed result of an indicated 
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operation; as, the expansion of (a+b)? is a2+2ab 
+ 62. Math. Dict. 

6. (Steam-eng.) The operation of steam in a 
cylinder after its communication with the boiler has 
been cut off, by which it produces a pressure on the 
piston, varying inversely as the increasing space it 
fills, as the piston retreats before it. 

Ex-pan/sion-géar, n. (Steam-eng.) A cut-off. 
[See Zlust. of Link-motion.] 

Fixed expansion-gear, or fixed cut-off, one that always 
operates at the same fixed point of the stroke. — Varia- 
ble or adjustable expansion-gear or cut-off, one that may 
be made to operate at different points of the stroke, while 
the engine is in motion. — Automatic expansion-gear or 
cut-off, one that is regulated by the governor, and varies 
the supply of steam to the engine with the demand for 
power. 

Ex-pan/sion-joint, n. 1. (Sicam-eng.) A pipe 
so formed as to be compressed 
endwise by the expansion of (=== 
the metal by heat. The copper 
end a of the iron pipe b bends 
without injury as the whole, or 
its attachments, expand or con- 
tract. 

2. (Locomotive-eng.) An at- 








oa 4 or. thew’ : ¢ Expansion-joint. 
achmen ° e raming 0a joint ; b, stuffing-box. 
the boiler, which allows the ” ces 
boiler to expand without bending the framing. 


Ex-pan/sion-valve, n. -(Steam-eng.) A part of 
a cut-off; a valve which allows steam to follow the 
piston only during a part of its stroke. 

Ex-pan/sive,a. [Fr. expansif, Pr. expansiu, Sp. 
expansivo, It. espansivo.] Serving or tending to ex- 
pand; having a capacity or tendency to expand; 
dilating; diffusive; wide-extending; as, the expan- 
sive force of heat; the expansive quality of air. ‘A 
more expansive and generous compassion.” Hustace. 

Ex-pan/sive-mess, n. The quality of being ex- 
pansive. 

Ex-pan/stire (-pin/shur), nm. Expanse. [Obs.] 
“ Night’s rich expansure.” Marlow § Chapman. 

Eix-par'te,a. (Lat.] Upon or from one side only. 

Ex-parte application, one made without notice or op- 
portunity to oppose. — Lx-parte council, one that assem- 
bles at the request of only one of the parties in dispute. 
— Ex-parte hearing or evidence (Law), that which is had 
or taken by one side or party in the absence of the other. 
Hearings before grand juries, and affidavits, are ex-parte. 

Wharion. Burriil. 

Ex-pa/ti-ate (eks-pa/shi-at), v. i. [imp. & p. p. EX- 
PATIATED; p. pr. & vb. n. EXPATIATING.] [Lat. 
expatiari, expatiatum, exspatiari, exspatiatum, 
from ez, out, and spatiari, to walk about, to spread 
out, from spatiwm, space; It. spazzare, spaziarsi, 
Sp. espaciar, espaciarse, Pr. espassar.]} 

1. To move at large; to rove without prescribed 
limits; to wander in space without restraint. 

He bids his soul expatiate in the skies. Pope. 

2. To enlarge in discourse or writing; to be copi- 
ous in argument or discussion; to descant. 

It affords me but little matter on which to expatiate. Burke. 

Ex-pa/ti-ate, v. t. To cause or allow to roam 
abroad; to extend; to diffuse. 

A subject which shall afford art an ample field in which to 
expatiate itself. Dryden. 

Ex-pa/ti-a/tion (-shi-a/-),n. Act of expatiating. 

Ex-pa/ti-a/tor (-shi-a-), m. One who enlarges or 
amplifies, as in language. 

Ex-pa/ti-a-to-ry, a. Expatiating; diffusing. 

Ex-pa/tri-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p, EXPATRIATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EXPATRIATING.] [L. Lat. expatriare, 
expatriatum, from Lat. ex, out, and patria (sc. ter- 
ra), one’s fatherland, native land, from patrius, fa- 
therly, from pater, father; Fr. expatrier, It. spa- 
triare.] To banish; reflexively, to expatriate one’s 
self; to withdraw from one’s native country; to re- 
nounce the rights and liabilities of citizenship where 
one is born, and become a citizen of another country. 
“ The expatriated landed interest of France.” Burke. 

Ex-pa/tri-a/tion, n. [Fr. expatriation.] The act 
of banishing, or state of banishment; especially, 
the act of forsaking one’s own country. 

Expatriation was a heavy ransom to pay for the rights of 
their minds and souls. Palfrey. 

Ex-péet’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. EXPECTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. BXPECTING.] [Lat. expectare, exspectare, to 
look out carefully and eagerly, to look out for, to 
await, expect, from ez, out of, from, and spectare, 
to look at, v. intens. from specere, to look, look at; 
It. espettare, aspettare.} 

1. To wait for; to await. 
proaching even.” 


“ Hapecting the ap- 
Chapman. 
The guards, 

GM me encamped on yonder hill, expect . 

Their motion. Milton. 

2. To look forward to, as to something that is be- 

lieved to be about to happen or come; to havea 

previous apprehension of something future, whether 

good or evil; to look for with some confidence; to 
anticipate. 

’Tis more than we deserve, or I expect. Shak. 

yn.—To anticipate; look for; await; hope.—To 

ExPectr, THINK, BELIEVE. Zapect has always a refer- 

ence to the future. It may be used either seriously or 

familiarly; as, a person expects to die, or he expects to 

survive; but in either case, it always has reference to a 

coming event. Think and believe have reference to the 
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past and present, as well as to the future; as, I think the 
mail has arrived; I believe he is at home. We have, 
in this country, a very common use of expect, which is a 
contusion of the two; as, I expect the mail has arrived; 
I expect he is at home. This blunder, which is far too 
common among even educated persons, ought to be stu- 
diously avoided by every one. See ANTICIPATE. 
Ex-péet/, v.i. To wait; to stay. [Obs.] Sandys. 
Ex-péet’, n. Expectation. [0 hi Shak. 
Ex-péet/a-ble, a. [Lat. expectabilis.] To be ex- 
pected or looked for. Browne. 
Ex-péet/ange, )n. 1. The act or state of expect- 
Ex-péet/an-cy, ing; expectation. Milton, 

2. That which is expected, or looked or waited 

for with interest; the object of expectation or hope. 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state. Shak. 

Estate in expectancy (Law), one the possession of 
which a person is entitled to have at some future time, 
either as a remainder or reversion, or on the death of 
some one. Burrill 

Ex-péet/ant,a. [Lat. expectans, exspectans, p. pr. 
of expectare, exspectare. See ExprEct.] Having 
an attitude of expectation; waiting; looking for; 
in medicine, waiting for the efforts of nature Swift. 

Expectant estate (Law), an estate in expectancy. See 
EXPECTANCY. s 

Ex-péet/ant, 2. One who waits in expectation; 
one held in dependence by his belief or hope of re- 
ceiving some good. ‘‘ Vain expectants of the bridal 
hour.” Pope. ‘‘ Those who had employments, or 
were expectants.” Swift. 
x/pee-ta/tion, n. [Lat. expectatio, exspectatio, 
O. Fr. expectation, Pr. expectacto, Sp. expectacion, 
It. espettazione, aspettazione.] 

1. The act or state of expecting or looking for- 
ward to an event as about to happen. ‘“ In expec- 
tation of a guest.” Tennyson. 

My soul, wait thou only upon God, for my expectation is 


from him. Ps. Ixii. 5. 
4 2. The state of being expected, awaited, or looked 

or, 
Our preparation stands in expectation. Shak. 


3. That which is expected; an object waited or 

looked for. 
Why our great expectation should be called 
The seed of woman. Milton. 

4. The ground of expecting or looking for; reason 
or warrant for anticipating future benefits to be en- 
joyed, or future excellence; promise. 

His magnificent expectations made him, in the opinion of 
the world, the best match in Europe. Prescott. 

By all men’s eyes a youth of expectation. Otway. 

5. The value of any prospect of prize or property 
depending upon the happening of some uncertain 
event. Hxpectations are computed for or against 
the occurrence of the event. ; 

6. (Med.) The leaving of a disease to the efforts 
of nature to effect a cure, ; mark 

Expectation of life, the mean or average duration of 
the life of individuals after any specified age. 

Syn.— Anticipation; confidence; trust. 

Ex-péet/a-tive, a. Looking for with expectation; 
anticipating. [Rare.] 

Expectative graces or mandates nominating a person to 
succeed to a benefice. ‘Rotarians. 

Ex-péet/a-tive,n. [Fr. expectative, from expectatif, 
expectant.] Something which is expected; a thing 
in expectation; especially, a mandate nominating to 
a benefice or vacancy. Milman. 

Ex-péet/er,n. One who expects; one who waits 
for something, or for another person, 

Ex-péet/ing-ly, adv. In a state of expectation. 

Ex-pée’to-rant, a. [Lat. expectorans, p. pr. of ex- 
pectorare; Fr. expectorant, Sp. expectorante, It. 
espettorante.| (Med.) Tending to promote dis- 
charges from the lungs or throat. 

Ex-pée/to-rant, n. (Med.) A medicine which pro- 
motes discharges from the lungs or throat. 

Ex-pée/to-rate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXPECTORATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EXPECTORATING.] [Lat. expecto- 
rare, expectoratum, from ex, out, and pectus, pec- 
toris, the breast; Fr. expectorer, Sp. expectorar, It. 
espettorare.| To eject from the trachea or lungs; 
to discharge, as phlegm or other matter, by cough- 
ing, hawking, and spitting; to spit forth; to spew. 

Ex-pée'to-rate, v. 7. To discharge matter from the 
lungs or throat by hawking and spitting; to spit. 

Ex-pée/to-ra’tion, n. [Fr. expectoration, Sp. ex- 
pectoracion, It. espettorazione. 

1. The act of discharging phlegm or mucus from 
the throat or lungs, by coughing, hawking, and 
spitting. 

2. That which is expectorated; matter discharged 
by spitting; spittle. , 

Ex-pée/to-rii/tive, a. Having the quality of pro- 
moting expectoration; expectorant. 

Ex-péde’, v.t. To hasten; to expedite. [Obs.] 

Ex-pé/di-ate, v.t. [Fr. expédier. Sec EXPEDITE. | 
To hasten; to expedite. [Obs.] “To expediate 
their business.” Sandys. 

Ex-p@/di-enge, )n. 1. The state or quality of be- 

Ex-pé/di-en-cy, ing expedient; fitness or suit- 
ableness to effect a purpose intended ; desirableness ; 
advantage. 

Itis avery easy matter, in most cases, to determine concern- 
ing the expedience of actions. Sharp. 

2. The quality of aiming at selfish or inferior 
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ood at the expense of that which is higher; self- 
nterest ; self-seeking;— often opposed to moral 
rectitude. 
3. Expedition; haste; dispatch. [Obs.] ‘ Mak- 
ing hither with all due expedience.” Shak. 
_ 4, Expedition; adventure, [Obs.] “Forwarding 
this dear expedience.” Shak. 
Ex-p@/di-ent (cks-pé/di-ent), a. [Lat. expediens, 
p. pr. of expedire: Fr. expédient, Pr. expedient, ex- 
pedien, Sp. & Pg. expediente, It. espediente. See 
PT xPEDITE. ] 
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any thing is contained, inclosed, or situated; to 
eject; as, to expel air from a bellows. 
2. To drive away from one’s country; to banish. 
Forewasted all their land, and them expelled. Spenser. 
3. To cut off from farther connection with an 
institution of learning, a society, and the like; as, 
to expel a student or member. 
4. To keep out, off, or away; to exclude. ‘To 
expel the winter’s flaw.” Shak. 
Syn.—To banish; exile; eject; drive out. See BANISH. 


1. Hastening or urging forward; hence, tending | Ex-péVla-ble, a. Capable of being expelled or 


to further or promote a proposed object; condu- 
cive to advantage; fit or proper under the circum- 
stances; desirable; advisable; profitable. 

It is expedient for you thatI goaway. John xvi.7. 


2. Conducive, or tending, to self-interest, or self- 
ish ends. 
3. Quick; expeditious. [Obs.] 
His marches are expedient to this town. Shak. 
Ex-p?/di-ent, n. 1. That which serves to promote 
or advance; suitable means to accomplish an end; 
as, to employ every expedient to effect an important 


object. ’ 
2. Means devised or employed in an exigency; 
shift. Dryden. 


‘ pro. Shit; contrivance; resort; resource; substi- 

ute. 

Ex-pédi-én/tial, a. Governed by expedience; 
seeking advantage ; as, an expediential policy. 
“Calculating expediential understanding.” Hare. 

Ex-pé/di-ent-ly, adv. 1. With expedience; suit- 
ably; conveniently. 

2. With expedition ; hastily ; quickly. [Obs.] Shak. 

Ex-péd/i-ment,7. Expedient. [Obs.] ‘A like 
expediment to remove discontent.” Barrow. 

Eix-péd/i-tate, v. ¢. [L. Lat. expeditare, expedita- 
tum, from Lat. ex, out, and pes, pedis, foot.] (Lng. 
Forest Laws.) To deprive the feet of the claws or 
balls; as, to expeditate a dog that he may not chase 


deer. 

Ex-ptd/i-ta/tion, n. [L. Lat. expeditatio.] (Eng. 
Forest Laws.) The act of cutting out the balls or 
claws of a dog’s fore feet. Blackstone. 
x/pe-dite, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. EXPEDITED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. EXPEDITING.] [Lat. expedire, expeditum, 
to free one caught in a snare by the feet, hence, in 
general, to extricate, set free, bring forward, make 
ready, from ex, out, and pes, pedis, foot; Sp. & Pg. 
expedir, Pr. espedir, It. espedire, spedire ; Fr. ex- 
pedier. 

1. To relieve of impediments; to accelerate the 
motion or progress of; to hasten; to quicken; as, 
to expedite the growth of plants. ‘‘To expedite 
your glorious march.” Milton. 

2. To dispatch; to send forth; to issue officially. 
“Such charters be expedited of course.” Bacon. 
Ex’pe-dite, a. [Lat. expeditum, p. p. of expedire.] 

Free of impediment; unencumbered; expeditious ; 

quick; speedy; prompt; nimble. ‘To make the 

way plain and expedite.” Hooker. 
Speech is a very short and expedite way of conveying their 


thoughts. ocke. 
Eix/pe-dite-ly, adv. Readily; hastily; speedily; 
promptly. Grew. 


Eix/pe-di/tion (%ks/pe-dish’un), n. [Lat. expeditio, 
Fr. expédition, Pr. expedicio, Sp. expedicion, It. 
espedizione, spedizione. 

1. The quality of being expedite; efficient 
promptness; haste; speed; quickness; as, to carry 
the mail with expedition. 

With winged expedition, swift as lightning. Milton. 


2. The condition of being expedited or set in 
motion; execution. [Zare.] ‘Putting it straight 
into expedition.” Shak. 

3. A sending forth or setting forth for the execu- 
tion of some object of consequence; an important 
enterprise, undertaking, or attempt at some dis- 
tance; an excursion by a body of persons for a val- 
uable end; as, a military, naval, or scientific expe- 
dition; also, the body of persons making such an 
excursion, 

The expedition miserably failed. 

Ex’pe-di’/tion-a-ry (tks/pe-dish’un-atry¥), a, Per- 

taining to an expedition. [fare.] 
Ex’pe-di/tion-ist, n. One who goes upon an ex- 

pedition. 
Ex’pe-di/tiotis (%ks/pe-dish’/us), a. Possessed of, 
or characterized by, expedition, or efficiency and 
rapidity in action; performed with, or acting with, 
expedition; quick; having celerity; as, an expedi- 
tious messenger or march, 

Syn.—Prompt; ready; speedy; alert. See Prompt. 
Ex’pe-di’/tiotis-ly, adv. With celerity or dispatch; 

speedily; hastily. 

x/pe-di/tiotis-ness, . The quality of being ex- 

peditious; the quality of being quick or rapid; 

quickness; expedition. 
Ex-péd/i-tive, a. [Fr. expéditif, Sp. expeditivo, 

It. espeditivo.] Performing with speed. [ 0bs.] Bacon. 
Ex-pel’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXPELLED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. EXPELLING.] [Lat. expellere, from ex, out of, 
from, and pellere, to drive; Sp. expeler, Pr. & Pg. 
expellir, It. espellere, Fr. expeller, expulser.] 

1. To drive or force out from that within which 


Prescott. 





driven out. ‘‘#zxpellable by heat.” Kirwan, 

Ex-péller, n. One who, or that which, drives out 
or away. 

Ex-pénd/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXPENDED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. EXPENDING.] [Lat. expendere, expenswm, to 
weigh out, pay out, lay out, from ez, out of, from, 
and pendere, to weigh; Sp. expender, It. spendere ; 
Pr. espensar.|] ‘To lay out, apply, or employ in any 
way; to consume by use; to use up or distribute, 
either in payment or in donations; to employ; to 
dissipate ; to waste; as, they expend money for food, 
drink, and clothing; they expend a little in charity, 
and a great deal in idle amusements; to expend time 
and labor; to expend hay in feeding cattle; the oil 
of a lamp is expended in burning; water is expend- 
ed in mechanical operations. 

Ex-pénd’, v.i. To be laid out, used, or consumed. 

Ex-pénd/i-tor, n. (0. Eng. Law.) One who dis- 
bursed or expended moneys collected by tax, par- 
ticularly for the repair of sewers. Burrill, 

Ex-pénd/i-titre (53), . 1. The act of expending; 
a laying out, as of money; disbursement. 

Our expenditure purchased commerce and conquest. Burke. 
2. That which is expended; expense. ‘The re- 
ceipts and expenditures of this extensive country.” 
Hamilton. 

Ex-pénse’, n. [Lat. expensa (sc. pecunia), or ex- 
pensum, from _ expensus, p. p. of expendere; Sp. 
expensas, pl., L. Lat. spensa, It. spesa. See supra.] 

1. The act of expending, laying out, or consuming 
by using; disbursement; outlay; consumption. 
2. That which is expended, laid out, or consumed ; 
cost; outlay; charge; as, the expenses of war. 
I shall not spend a large expense of time. Shak. 

Ex-pénse/ful, a. Full of expense; costly; expen- 
sive. [Obs.] Wotton. 

Ex-pénse/ful-ly, adv. In a costly manner; with 
great expense. [Obs.] Weever. 

Ex-pénse/less, a. Without cost or expense. 

Ex-pén/sive, a. 1. Occasioning expense; calling 
for liberal outlay; costly; dear; liberal; as, expen- 
sive dress; an expensive house or family. 

War is expensive, and peace desirable. 
2. Free in expending; very liberal; especially, in 
a bad sense, given to excessive expenditure ; extray- 
agant; lavish. [Rare.] 
This requires an active, expensive, indefatigable goodness. 
Sprat. 
The idle and expensive are dangerous. Temple. 
Syn.— Costly ; dear; high-priced; lavish; extravagant. 

Ex-pén/sive-ly, adv. With great expense; at great 
cost or charge, Swift. 

Ex-pén/sive-mess, n. The quality of being expen- 
sive, or incurring or requiring great expenditures 
of money; costliness; extravagance; as, the ex- 
pensiveness of war, or of public works; habits of 
expensiveness. 

Ex-pé/ri-en¢e (89),n. [Lat. experientia, from expe- 
riens, p. pr. of experiri, to try, from ex, out of, from, 
and ancient periri, whence peritus, experienced ; Fr. 
expérience, Pr. experientia, esperiencia, experiensa, 
Sp. & Pg. experiencia, It. esperienzia, esperienza, 
sperienzia, sperienza. | 

1. Practical acquaintance with any matter by per- 
sonal observation or trial of it, or by feeling its ef- 
fects, by living through it, or the like ; experimental 
knowledge; actual trial. 

On my experience, Adam, freely taste. Milton. 

2. Repeated trial of a matter; continued and ya- 
ried observation; personal trial and experiment; 
also, the instruction and enlightenment so gained; 
practical wisdom taught by the changes and trials 
of life. 

To most men experience is like the stern lights of a ship, 
which illumine only the track it has passed. Coleridge. 

3. Trial instituted for the purpose of testing; ex- 
periment. [0Obs.] 

She caused him to make experience 
Upon wild beasts. 

Syn.—Trial; proof; test; experiment. 

Ex-pé/ri-en¢e, v. t. [imp. & p. p. EXPERIENCED 
(-enst); p. pr. & vb. n. EXPERIENCING. | 

1. To make practical acquaintance with; to tr 
personally; to prove by use or trial; to have befall 
one; as, to experience pain, sorrow, or pleasure; to 
experience a change of views. 

2. To exercise; to train by practice. 

The youthful sailors thus with early care 
Their arms experience, and for sea prepare. Harte. 

To experience religion (Theol.), to become a convert 
to the doctrines of Christianity; to experience the truth 
of the great doctrines of divine grace. J. S. Spencer. 

Ex-p@/ri-enced (eks-pé/ri-enst), p. a. Taught by 
practice or by repeated observations ; skillful or wise 


Spenser. 


Ex-pé@/ri-en-¢er, n. 


Ex-pé/ri-ent, a. Experienced. 


Ex-pér/i-ment, v. ¢. 


Burke.* 








*« 
EXPIATE 


by means of trials, use, or observation; as, an ex-~ 

perienced artist; an experienced physician. ft A. 

junction of the ablest and most experienced states- 

men.” Bancroft. 
) One who makes trials or ex- 

periments. 

[ Obs.] ‘The prince 


now ripe and full experient.” Beau. § Fl. 


Ex-pé/ri-En/tial, a. Derived from, or pertaining 


to, experience. 


It is called empirical or experiential, because it is given to 
us by experience or observation, and not obtained as the re- 
sult of inference or reasoning. Str W. Hamilton. 


Ex-pér/i-ment,n. [Lat. experimentum, from expe- 


rit, as in experience, q.v.; O. Fr. expériment, Pr. 
experiment, esperimen, Sp. experimento, It. esperi- 
mento, sperimento. | 

_i. A trial deliberately instituted; an act or opera- 
tion undertaken in order to discover something un- 
known, or in order to test, establish, or illustrate 
some allied or known truth; practical test; proof. 

A political experiment can not be made in a laboratory, nor 
determined in a few hours. . Adams. 

2. Instruction gained by experience; experience. 
[Obs. and rare.] 

This was a useful experiment for our future conduct. Defoe. 

Ex-pér/i-ment, v.i. [imp. & p. p. EXPERIMENTED; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. EXPERIMENTING.] To make an ex- 
periment; to operate on a body in such a manner as 
to discover some unknown fact, or to establish or 
illustrate a known one; to test by trial. 

To try; to know, perceive, or 
prove, by trial or experience. [Obs.] Sir 7. Herbert. 

Ex-pér/immént/al, a. [Fr. expérimental, Sp. ex- 
perimental, It. experimentale. ] 

1. Pertaining to experiment; given to, or skilled 
in, experiment; founded, derived from, or afford- 
ing experiment or trial; as, experimental knowledge 
or philosophy; a great experimental philosopher. 

2. Taught by, or derived from, experience; expe- 
rienced; as, experimental religion. 

My observation, 
Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The tenor of my book. Shak. 

Ex-pér/i-mént/aList, n. One who makes experi- 
ments; an experimenter ; an experimentist. Burgess. 

Ex-pér/i-mént/alLize, v. i. To make experi- 
ments. [fare.] 

Ex-pér/imént/ally, adv. 
experience or trial. 

Ex-pér/i-men-ta/ri-an,@. Relying on experiment 
or experience. [Obs.] ‘‘ An experimenturian phi- 
losopher.” Boyle. 

Ex-pér/i-men-ta/tion, n. The act of experiment- 
ing, or making an experiment. J. S. Mill. 

Ex-pér/i-mént/a-tive, a. Experimental. [Rare.] 

Ex-pér/i-mént/er, n. One who makes experi- 
ments; one skilled in experiments. 

Ex-pér/i-mént/ist, n. One who makes experi- 
ments; an experimenter; an experimentalist. 
(x'per-rée/tion, n. [Lat. expergisci, experrectus, 
to rouse up, from expergere, to awaken, from ex 
and pergere, to proceed.]- A waking up or arous- 
ing. [Obs.] Holland. 

Ex-pért/ (14), a. [Lat. expertus, p.p. of experirt; Fr. 
expert, Pr. expert, espert, Sp. & Pg. experto, It. es- 
perto, sperto. See EXPERIENCE.] Taught by use, 
practice, or experience; well instructed; having fa- 
miliar knowledge; haying a facility of operation or 
performance from practice; skillful; as, an expert 
philosopher; an expert surgeon; expert in chess 
or archery. ‘‘A valiant and most expert gentle- 
man.” Shak. 

Syn.— Adroit; dexterous; skillful; ready; prompt. 

Ex!/pert, or Ex-pért/, n. An expert, skillful, or 
practiced person; one who has skill, experience, 
or peculiar knowledge on certain subjects of inquiry 
in science, art, trade, or the like; a scientific or pro- 
fessional witness. 

Ex-pért/, v.t. To experience. [Obs.] 

Die would we daily, once it to expert. Spenser. 

Ex-ptrt/ly, adv. In a skillful or dexterous man- 
ner; adroitly; with readiness and accuracy. 

EXx-ptrt/mess,n. Skill derivedfrom practice ; readi- 
ness; as, expertness in musical performance; ex- 
pertness in war or in seamanship; expertness in 
reasoning. 

Syn.— Facility ; readiness ; dexterity ; adroitness ; 
skill. See FACILITY. 

Ex-pét/i-ble, a. [From Lat. expetere, to wish for, 
to seek after, from ev, out of, from, and petere, to 
seek, to demand, request.] Worthy of being wished 
for; desirable. [Obs.] Puller. 
{x/pi-a-ble, a. [See ExpIATE.] Capable of being 
expiated, atoned for, or done away; as, an eapiable 
offense; expiable guilt. Bp. Hall. 
x/piite, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXPIATED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. EXPIATING.] [Lat. expiare, expiatum, from 
ex, out of, from, and piare, to seck to appease, to 
purify with sacred rites, from piuws, dutiful, pious, 
devout; Sp. expiar, Fr. expier, It. espiare.] ‘To ex- 
tinguish the guilt of by sufferance of penalty or 
some equivalent; to make satisfaction or reparation 
for; to atone for; as, to expiate a crime. 

To expiate his treason, hath naught left. Milton. 


The treasurer obliged himself to expiate the injury- 
Clarendon. 


By experiment; by 
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EXPIATION 


Eix/pi-a/tiom (tks/pi-a/shun), n. [Lat. expiatio, Fr. 
expiation, Pr. expiacio, Sp. expiacion, It. espia- 
ztone. 

1. The act of making satisfaction for an offense ; 

atonement; satisfaction. 

His liberality seemed to have something in it of self-abase- 

ment and expiation. W. Irving. 

2. The means by which atonement for crimes is 

made; atonement. 
Those shadowy expiations weak, 

The blood of bulls and goats. Dfilton, 

3. An act by which the threats of prodigies were 

averted among the ancient heathen. [ Obs.) Hayward. 
?x/pi-a-tist, 2. One who expiates or atones. 

Ex/pi-®/tor, n. One who makes expiation. Craig. 

Ex! pi-a-to-ry (50) (Synop., § 130), a. _[Lat. expiato- 
rius, Fr. expiatotre, It. espiatorio.]| Having the 
power to make atonement or ‘expiation; as, an ex- 
piatory sacrifice. . 

Ex’pi-late, v.¢. [See infra.] To strip off; to pil- 

_lage; to make plunder. [0bds.] Bp. Hall. 

Ex’'pila/tion, n. [Lat. expilatio, from expilare, to 
pillage, plunder, from ez, out of, from, and pilare, 
to deprive of hair, to plunder, from pilus, hair; Fr. 
expilation, It. espilazione.] The act of expilating 


or stripping off; plunder; pillage; waste. [Obs.] 
_‘* This ravenous eapilation of the state.” Daniel. 
Ex’ pi-la/tor, n. One who pillages. Browne, 


Ex-pir/a-ble, a. [From expire.] Liable to expire; 
capable of being brought to an end. 

Ex-pir/ant, n. One who expires or is expiring. 

EXx’/pi-ra/tion, n. [Lat. expiratio, exspiratio, Fr. 
expiration, Pr. espiracio, Sp. expiracion, It. espira- 
ztone. See EXPIRE. ] 

1. The act of expiring; as, (a.) A breathing out 
or expulsion of air from the lungs through the 
mouth or nose, in the process of respiration; as, a 
forcible expiration. ‘It [air] is sent forth by way 
of expiration.” Holland. (b.) Emission of volatile 
matter; exhalation. 

The true cause of cold is an expiration from the globe of the 
earth. Bacon. 
(c.) Last emission of breath ; death ; extinction. 
«The groan of expiration.” Rambler. (d.) A com- 
ing to a close; cessation; termination; end. 

Thou art come 
Before the expiration of this time. Shak. 

2. That which is expired; matter breathed or ex- 

haled forth; that which is produced by breathing 


out, as a sound; exhalation. © 
‘The aspirate ‘* he,” whichis none other than a gentle or 
tion. Sharp. 


Ex-pi/ra-to-ry (89), a. Pertaining to, or employedin, 
the emission or expiration of breath from the lungs. 
Ex-pire’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. EXPIRED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. EXPIRING. that. expirare, exspirare, from 
ex, out of, from, and spirare, to breathe; Fr. ex- 
pirer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. espirar, It. espirare, spirare.] 
1. To breathe out; to emit from the lungs; to 
throw out from the mouth or nostrils in the process 
of respiration ; — opposed to inspire. 
Anatomy exhibits the lungs in a continual motion of in- 
spiring and expiring air. Harvey. 
This chaffed the boar; his nostrils flames expire. Dryden. 
2. To give forth insensibly or gently, as a fluid or 
vapor; to emit in minute particles; to exhale; as, 
the earth expires a damp or warm vapor; plants 
expire odors. 
The expiring of cold out of the inward parts of the earth in 


winter. Bacon. 
3. To bring forth; to bring to light. [Obs.] 
4, To bring to a close; to terminate. [Obs.] 
Lrpire the term 
Of a despised life. Shak. 


Ex-pire’, v.i. 1. To emit the breath, especially, to 
emit the last breath; to breathe out the life; to die; 
as, to expire calmly; to expire in agony. 

2. ‘To come to an end; to cease; to terminate; to 
perish; to become extinct. 

He knew his power not yet expired. Milton. 

3. To be given forth; to come out; to fly out. 

[Obs.} ‘The ponderous ball expires.” Dryden. 

Ex’pivee/’, n. [Fr. expiré.] A convict who has 
served out his time of punishment. 

Ex-pir/ing, p. a. 1. Breathing out air from the 
lungs; emitting fluid or volatile matter; exhaling; 
breathing the last breath; dyin ending; ter- 
minating. 

2. Pertaining to, or uttered at, the time of dying; 
as, expiring words; expiring groans. 
Sx/pivry,n. Expiration. [Scot.] 
_, You have already survived the law which you studied, and 
its expiry doubtless has not been without alegacy. JW. Scott. 

Ex-pis/eate (117), v.¢. [Lat. expiscari, expiscatum, 
to fish out, from ex, out of, from, and piscari, to fish, 
from piscis, fish.] To fish out; to ascertain or ac- 
‘quire by artful or underhand means. “ To expiscate 


oe 
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principles or methods.” [Rare.] Nichol, 
LErpiscating if the renowned extreme 
They force on us will serve their turn. Chapman. 


Ex’/pis-ea/tion, n. The act of expiscating or fish- 
ing out; afishing. [Obs.] Chapman. 

Ex-plain’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXPLAINED; p. pr. 
& vb. nm. EXPLAINING.] [Lat. explanare, from ex, 
out of, from, and planare, to make level or plain, 
from planus, even, level, plain; Sp. & Pg. explanar, 
Pr. & Pg. esplanar, It. spianare. | 
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1. To spread out in a flattened form; to make 
plain or flat. [Obs.] 
The... horse-chestnutis... ready to explain its leaf. Hvelyn. 


2. To make plain, manifest, or intelligible ; to 
clear of obscurity; to expound; to unfold and illus- 
trate the meaning of; as, a preacher eaplains the 
Scriptures. 

Tis now your honor, daughter, to explain 
The labor of each knight, in his device. Shak. 

Syn.—To expound; interpret; elucidate; clear up. 

Ex-plain’, v.i. To give explanations. 

Ex-plain/a-ble, a. [Lat. explanabilis.] Capable 
of being explained or made plain to the understand- 
ing; capable of being interpreted. Browne. 

Ex-plain/er,n. One who explains; an expounder 
or expositor; a commentator; an interpreter. 
x/pla-mate, a. 1. (Bot.) Spreading or extending 
outwardly in a flat form. Gray. 

2. (Entom.) Having the sides of the prothorax so 
depressed and dilated as to form a broad margin ; — 
said of certain insects. Maunder. 

ix/pla-mia/tion, n. [Lat. explanatio, Sp. expla- 
nacion, Pr. explanatio, It. spianazione.] 

1. The act of explaining, expounding, or inter- 
preting; the act of clearing from obscurity and 
making intelligible; as, the explanation of a passage 
in Scripture, or of a contract or treaty. 

2. That which explains or makes clear; as, a sat- 
isfactory explanation. 

3. The meaning attributed to any thing by one 
who explains or expounds it; understanding. 
“ Different explanations of the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity.” Burnet. 

4. A mutual exposition of terms, meaning, or mo- 
tives, with a view to adjust a misunderstanding, and 
reconcile differences; reconciliation, agreement, or 
good understanding of parties who have been at 
variance; as, to come to an explanation. 

Syn.—Definition; description; explication; exposi- 
tion; interpretation; illustration; recital; account; de- 
tail. See DEFINITION. 

Ex-plan/a-tive, a. Explanatory. [2.] Warburton. 

Ex-plan/a-to-ri-ness, n. The quality of being ex- 
planatory. 

Ex-plan/a-to-ry (50), a. [Lat. explanatorius.] Serv- 
ing to explain; containing explanation; as, explan- 
atory notes. Swift. 

Ex-plat’, )v.t. [ex and plaé or plait.| To make 

Ex-plate’, plain; to explain; to unfold. [ Obs.] 
“ Beplatest the knotty laws.” B. Jonson. 

Ex-plé/tion (eks-ple/shun), n. [Lat. expletio, from 
explere, expletwm, to fill up, fill full, from ex and 
plere, to fill.] Accomplishment; fulfillment. [Qbs.] 

Killingbeck. 

Eix’/ple-tive, a. [Lat. expletivus, Fr. explétif, Pr. 
expletiu, Sp. & Pg. expletivo, It. espletivo.] Filling 
up; hence, added merely for the purpose of filling 
up; superfluous. ‘‘Hxpletive phrases to plump his 
speech.” Barrow. 

Wx'ple-tive, n. A word or syllable not necessary 
to the sense, but inserted to fill a vacancy, or for 
ornament, 

Expletives their feeble aid do join. Pope. 

Ex’ ple-tive-ly, adv. In the manner of an expletive. 

Ex’/ple-to-ry, a. Serving to fill up; expletive; su- 
perfluous; as, an expletory word. Burnet. 

Ex’pli-ea-ble, a. [Lat. explicabilis, Fr. & Sp. ex- 
plicable, It. esplicabile, spiegabile.] Capable of be- 
ing explicated, unfolded, or accounted for; admit- 
ting explanation. Burke, 
x/pli-ea-ble-mess, n. The quality of being ex- 
plicable. 

Ex’pli-eite, v. t. [imp. & p. p. EXPLICATED ; p. p”. 
& vb. n. EXPLICATING.] [Lat. explicare, expli- 
catum (or explicitum), from ex, out of, from, and 
plicare, to fold, Gr. mAéxery ; Sp. & Pg. explicar, 
Pr. explicar, esplegar, espleiar, It. esplicare, spie- 
gore, Fr. expliquer.] 

1. To unfold; to expand; to lay open. [Obs.] 
“ They explicate the leaves.” Blackmore. 

2. To unfold the meaning or sense of; to explain; 
to clear of difficulties or obscurity; to interpret. 


‘The last verse of his last satire is not yet sufficiently expli- 
cated. ryden. 


Iix’pli-eate, a. Evolved; unfolded. Bp. Taylor. 

Eix’pli-ea/tion,n. [Lat.explicatio, Fr. explication, 
Sp. explicacion, It. esplicaztone, spiegazione. | 

1. The act of opening, unfolding, or explaining; 
explanation; exposition; interpretation. ‘In way 
of explication.” Shak. 

2. The sense given by an expositoror interpreter, 
‘A rationalistic explication of the phenomena.” 

I. Taylor. 

(Synop., § 130), a, [Fr. explicatif, 

ix’ pli-ea’to-ry, Pr. explicatiu, Sp. explicativo, 
explicatorio, It. esplicativo.} Serving to unfold or 
explain; tending to lay open to the understanding ; 

_ explanatory. Watts. 

EXx’pli-ea/tor, n. [Lat., from explicare, Sp. espli- 
cador, It. esplicatore.] One who unfolds or explains ; 
an expounder; an explainer. 

Ex-pli¢/it (eks-plis/it), a. [Lat. explicitum, p. p. 
of explicare, to unfold; Fr. explicite, Sp. explicito, 
It. esplicito. See EXPLICATE. 

1. Not implied merely, or conveyed by implica- 
tion; distinctly stated; plain in language; open to 


Iix’pli-ea’tive, 


EXPLOSION 


the understanding; clear; not obscure or ambig- 
uous; express; as, an explicit proposition or dec- 
laration, 

The language of the charter was too explicit to admit of a 
doubt. Bancroft. 

2. Having no disguised meaning or reservation; 
unreserved ; plain; — applied to persons; as, he was 
explicit in his statement. 

Syn.—Express ; clear; plain; open ; unreserved ; 
unambiguous. — EXpLicir, Express. aplicit denotes 
something which is set forth in the plainest language, so 
that it can not be misunderstood; as, an explicit promise. 
Express is stronger than eaplicit: it adds force to clear- 
ness. An express promise or engagement is not only un- 
ambiguous, but stands out in bold relief, with the most 
binding hold on the conscience. An explicit statement ; 
a clear and explicit notion; e#plicit directions ; no words 
can be more explicit. An express command, an express 
prohibition. ‘‘ In express terms, I deny the competency 
of this body to pass an act which surrenders the govern- 
ment of Ireland to the English House of Parliament.” 

Plunkett. 

Hix! pli-cit (&ks’/pli-sit). [Late Lat., an abbreviation 
of explicitus (est liber), the book is set in order or 
ended, from explicare, explicitwm, to unfold, to dis- 
entangle, set in order, arrange.] An abbreviation 
for explicitus ; formerly used at the conclusion of a 
book, as jinis is now, to indicate the end. 

Ex-pli¢/it-ly, adv. In an explicit manner; plainly; 
expressly ; without disguise or reservation of mean- 
ing; not by inference or implication ; as, he explicitly 
avows his intention. 

Ex-pli¢/it-mess, n. The quality of being explicit; 
clearness; direct expression of ideas or intention, 
without reserve or ambiguity. 

Ex-plode’,v.i. [imp. & p.p. EXPLODED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. EXPLODING.] [Lat. explodere, from ex, out 
of, from, and plaudere, plodere, to clap, strike the 
hands in token of approbation, to utter a burst of 
sound,] To burst with aloud report; to detonate, 
as gunpowder, or a shell filled with powder or the 
like material, 

Ex-plode’,v.t¢. 1. To cause to explode; to touch 
off; as, to explode powder by touching it with a red- 
hot iron. 

2. To drive out with violence and noise, as by 
powder, 

But late the kindled powder did explode 
The massy ball. Blackmore. 

3. To drive from the stage by expressions of dis- 
approbation; to decry or reject with noise; to hiss 
out; to hoot off; to expel; as, to explode a play or 
an actor. [Obs.] 

4. To bring into disrepute, and reject; to cry 
down; to drive from notice and acceptance. ‘ Old 
exploded contrivances of mercantile errors.” Burke. 

Ex-plod/’er, n. One who explodes; a hisser; one 
who rejects. 

Ex-ploit’, n. [Fr. exploit, O. Fr. esploit, a 
Pr. espleit, esplet, revenue, product, vigor, force, 
exploit, from Lat. explicitum, from explicare, to 
unfold, display, oan.) A deed or act; especially, 
a heroic act; a deed of renown; a great or noble 
achievement; a feat; as, the exploits of Alexander, 
of Cesar, of Washington. 

Ripe for exploits and mighty enterprises, 

Ex-ploit’, v.¢. To achieve. [Obs.] 

He made haste to exploit some warlike service. Holland. 

Ex/ploi-ta/tion, n. [Fr.] The process by which 
ores and minerals of value are won from their nat- 
ural position, often at great depths below the sur- 
face, and brought where they can be rendered ayail- 
able. [Rare] J.D. Whitney. 

Ex-ploit/ire (53), n. The act of exploiting or ac- 
complishing; achievement. [Obs.] Udal, 

Ex-plo/rate, v. t. (Lat. explorare, exploratum.] 
To explore. [Obs.] See ExXPLoreE. Browne, 
x/plo-ra/tion, n. [Lat. exploratio, Fr. explora- 
tion, Sp. exploracion, It. esploraztone.| The act 
of exploring, penetrating, or ranging over for pur- 
poses of discovery, especially of geographical dis- 
covery; as, the exploration of unknown countries. 
“ An exploration of doctrine.” Bp. Hall. 
{x/plo-ra/tor, n. [Lat., from explorare; Fr. ex- 
plorateur, Sp. explorador, It. esploratore.] One who 
explores; one who searches or examines closely. 

Ex-ploér’a-to-ry (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. explora- 
torius.] Serving to explore; searching; examining; 
explorative. Wotton. 

Ex-plore’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. EXPLORED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. EXPLORING.] [Fr. explorer, Sp. explorar, 
It. esplorare, Lat. explorare, from ex and plorare, 
to cry out, to cry aloud. ] 

1. To seek for or after; to strive to attain by 
search; to look wisely and carefully for. [Obs.] 

Lxplores the lost, the wandering sheep directs. Pope. 


a. To search through; to penetrate or range oyer 
for the purpose of discovery; to spy out; to look 
into all parts of; to examine thoroughly; as, to ea- 
plore new countries or seas; to explore the depths 
of science. ‘‘ Hidden frauds explore.” Dryden. 

Ex-plore’/ment, n. Exploration. [0bs.] Browne. 
Ex-plor’er, n. One who explores. 
Ex-plor/ing, p.a. Employed in, or designed for, 
exploration. ‘‘Haxploring parties.” Bancroft. 
Ex-p10/sion (eks-pld/zhun), n. pees explosio, Fr, 
& Sp. explosion, It. explosione. See EXPLope.] | 
1. The act of exploding, bursting with loud noise, 


Shak. 
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EXPLOSIVE 


or detonating; a sudden inflaming with force anda 

loud report; as, the explosion of gunpowder. 

2. (Steam-eng.) The shattering of a boiler by 
a sudden and immense pressure, in distinction from 
rupture. 

}. A violent manifestation of passionate feeling, 
attended by an outburst in language, &c. ‘A for- 
midable explosion of high-church fanaticism.” 

Macaulay. 

_Ex-plo/sive, a. [Fr. explosif.) Driving or burst- 
ing out with violence and noise; causing explosion; 
as, the explosive force of gunpowder. 

Ex-plo/sive-ly, adv. In an explosive manner. 

Ex-p0‘li-a/tion, n. [Lat. exspoliatio, from exspoli- 
are, to spoil, plunder, from ex and spoliare, to strip, 
plunder; Pr. expoliatio, Sp. expoliacion.] A spoil- 
ing; a wasting. See SPOLIATION. Bp. Halls 

Ex-p6lish, v.t. To polish thoroughly; to smooth 
or serape off. [Obs.] Heywood, 

Ex-po/nent, n. [Lat. exponens, p. pr. of exponere, 
to put out, to set forth, to expose, from ez, out of, 
from, and ponere, to put, place, set; Sp. exponente, 
It. esponente, Fr. exposant.] 

1. (Alg.) A number, letter, or any quantity writ- 
ten on the right hand of and above another quantity 
and denoting how many times the latter is repeated 
as a factor to produce the power indicated; thus, a% 
denotes the second power, and a* the zth power, ofa, 
2 and * being the exponents. A fractional exponent, 
or index, is used to denote the root of a quantity. 
Thus, aj denotes the third or cube root of a. 

Math. Dict. 

2. One who, or that which, stands as an index or 
representative; as, the leader of a party is the ex- 
ponent of its principles. 

Exponent of a ratio, the quotient arising when the ante- 
eedent is divided by the consequent; thus, siz is the expo- 
nent of the ratio of thirty to jive. 

Eix/po-nén'tial, a. [Fr. exponentiel.] Pertaining 
to exponents; involving variable exponents; as, an 
exponential expression, 

Lxponential curve, a curve whose nature is defined by 
means of an exponential equation. — Lxponential equa- 
tion, an equation which contains an exponential quan- 
tity, or in which the unknown quantity enters as an 
exponent. — Laxponential quantity (Math.), a quantity 
whose exponent is unknown or variable, as a® .— Expo- 
nential series, a series derived from the development of 
exponential equations or quantities. 

Ex-port/, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. EXPORTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. EXPORTING.] [Fr. exporter, It. esportare, 
Lat. exportare, from ex, out of, from, and portare, 
to carry.] 

1. To carry away; to remove. [Obs.] 

They export honor from a man, and make him a return in 
envy. Bacon. 

2. To carry from a state or country, as wares in 
commerce; to send out, as valuable commodities, to 
other nations or communities; as, to export grain, 
cotton, and the like. 

Ex’port, x. 1. The act of exporting; exportation; 
as, to prohibit the export of wheat or tobacco. 

. That which is exported; a commodity con- 
veyed from one country or state to another in traf- 
fic ; — used chiefly in the plural, exports. 

The ordinary course of paeban ee .. between two places 
must likewise be an indication of the ordinary course of their 
exports and imports. A. Smith, 


Ex-port/a-ble, a, Capable of being exported. 
wx/por-ta/tion, n. [Fr. exportation, It. esporta- 
zione, Lat. exportatio.] The act of exporting; the 
act of conveying goods and productions from one 
country or state to another in the course of com- 
merce; as, the exportation of lumber or other prod- 
ucts. : Bancroft. 
Ex-port’er, n. One who exports; the person who 
ships goods, wares, and merchandise of any kind to 
a foreign country, or who sends them to market in 
a distant country or state; — opposed to importer... 
Ex-po6s/al,n. Exposure. [00s.] Swift. 
Ex-pose/ (cks-p0z’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. EXPOSED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EXPOSING.] [Fr. expose, Lat. ex- 
ponere, expositum, from ex, out of, from, and ponere, 
to place; Pr. expauzar, from Lat. ex, out of, from, 
and pausare, to pause, pausa, a pause, stop, Catal, 

exposar, Cf. APPOSE and DEPOSE.] 

- To set forth; to lay out; to place in a position 
to be seen; as, to expose goods for sale; to expose 
pictures to public inspection. 

2. To lay forth to view, as an opinion, or the like; 
to make exposition of; to promulgate; to explain; 
as, he-exposed the principles of the science. 

3. To deprive of cover or protection; to lay bare; 
to put in an uncovered or unsheltered position; to 
lay open to attack or danger; to render accessible 
to any thing which may affect, especially detrimen- 
tally; as, to expose one’s self to the heat of the sun, 
or to cold, or to insult or danger; to expose an army 
to destruction. 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. Shak. 


4. To deprive of concealment ; to lay open to 
public inspection, as a thing that shuns publicity, 
something criminal, shameful, or the like; as, to 
expose the faults of a neighbor. 
oak only expose the follies of men, without arvslgning their 

es. 


ryden, | 


5. To divulge the reprehensible practices of; to 
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lay open to general condemnation or contempt by 
making public the character or arts of; as, to expose 
a cheat or liar, 

_ To expose a child, to disown and abandon it; to cast it 
out to chance; to withdraw paternal care from it during 
infancy, leaving it to perish or be adopted by others. 


Exposé (&ks-po-za’), n. [Fr., from exposer. See su- 
pra.) An exposing or laying open; a formal state- 
ment, recital, or exposition. 

Ex-p6s’/ed-mess,n. The act of exposing, or state 
of being exposed, laid open, or unprotected; as, an 
exposedness to sin or temptation. 

Ex-pos/er, n. One who exposes. 

Ex’/po-si/tion (éks/po-zish’un), n. {Lat. expositio, 
from exponere; Fr. exposition, Pr. expositio, Sp. 
exposicion, It. esposizione. | 

1. The act of exposing or laying open; a setting 
to public view; hence, a public exhibition or show, 
as of the products of art, industry, and the like; as, 
the Great Hxposition at Paris. 

2. The act of expounding or of laying open the 
sense or meaning of an author, or passage; expla- 
nation; interpretation; hence, also, a work contain- 
ing explanations or interpretations, or the sense put 
upon a passage by an interpreter. 

You know the law; your exposition 
Hath been most sound. Shak. 

3. Situation or position with reference to direc- 
tion of view or accessibility to influence of climate, 
&c.; exposure; as, an easterly exposition; an ex- 
position to the sun, [Obs.] Arbuthnot. 

Ex-p6s/i-tive, a. Serving to expose or explain; 
expository; explanatory; exegetical. Pearson. 

Ex-p6s/i-tor, n. [Lat., from exponere; Fr. exposi- 
geur.] One who, or that which, expounds or ex- 
plains; an interpreter. 

Ex-p63s/i-to-ry (50), a. Belonging to an expositor, 
or to exposition; intended to interpret; explanato- 
ry; illustrative; exegetical. ‘‘ A glossary or expos- 

itory index to the poetical writers.” Johnson. 

Ex post fae’to. ([Lat.]) (Law.) Done after an- 
other thing; from, or by, an after act, or thing done 
afterward, 

Ex post facto law, alaw which operates by after-enact- 
ment. The phrase is popularly applied to any law, civil 
or criminal, which is enacted with a retrospective effect, 
and with intention to produce that effect; but in its true 
application, as employed in American law, it relates only 
to crimes, and signifies a law which retroacts, by way of 
criminal punishment, upon that which was not a crime 
before its passage, or which raises the grade of an offense, 
or renders an act punishable in a more severe manner 
than it was when committed. Lz post facto laws are 
held to be contrary to the fundamental principles of a 
free government, and the States are prohibited from pass- 
ing such laws by the Constitution of the United States. 

Burrill. Kent. Brande. 

{=> Strictly, post should be connected with facto, ei- 
ther as an entire word (postfacto), in which form it usu- 
ally occurs in the civil law, and frequenly in Bracton, or 
the two words should be joined together by a hyphen 
(post-facto). Burrill. 

Ex-post/ii-late, v.i. [imp. & p. p. EXPOSTULATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EXPOSTULATING.] [Lat. expostulare, 
expostulatum, from ex, out of, from, and postulare, 
to ask, require. See PosruLATE.] To reason ear- 
nestly with a person on some impropriety of his 
conduct, representing the wrong he has done or in- 
tends, and urging him to desist, or to make redress; 
to remonstrate ;—followed by with, ‘Tl not ex- 
postulate with her.” Shak. 


Syn.—To remonstrate; reason. See REMONSTRATE. 


Ex-post/ii-late, v.t, To discuss; to examine.[ Obs.] 
To expostulate 

What majesty should be, what duty is. Shak. 

Ex-pdst/ii-la/tion, n. [Lat. expostulatio.] The 

act of expostulating or reasoning with a person in 

opposition to his conduct; remonstrance; earnest 
and kindly protest; dissuasion. 

We must use expostulation kindly. 


Ex-pdst/ii-1a’/tor, n. One who expostulates. 
Ex-poést/ii-la-to-ry (50) (Synop., § 130), @. Contain- 
ing expostulation or remonstrance; as, an expostu- 
latory address or debate. 
Ex-post/iire, n. Exposure. [0bs.] Shak. 
Ex-p6s/ure (eks-po/zhur), n. [From expose.] 

1. The act of exposing or laying open, setting 
forth, laying bare of protection, depriving of care or 
concealment, or setting out to reprobation or con- 
tempt. 

The exposure of Fuller... put an end to the practices of 
that vile tribe. Macaulay. 

2. The state of being exposed or laid open or 
bare; openness to danger; accessibility to any thing 
that may affect, especially detrimentally; as, ex- 
posure to observation, to cold, to inconvenience, and 
the like. ‘To weaken and discredit our expos- 
ures,” Shak. 

3. Position in regard to points of compass, or to 
influences of climate, &c.; as, a northern exposure ; 
exposure to the sun, and the like. 

T believe that itis the best exposure of the two for wood- 

W. Scott, 

Ex-pound/, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. EXPOUNDED; p. pr. 

& vb. n. EXPOUNDING.] [O.Fr. expondre, espondre, 

Pr. exponer, esponer, expondre, Sp. exponer, It. 
esponere, esporre. See EXPOSE. ] 


Shak. 


Ex-préss/, a. 


Ex-préss/i-ble, a. 


Ex-prés/sion (eks-présh/un), 2. 


EXPRESSION 


1. To lay open; to expose to view; as, to expound 
the pocket. [Obs.] Hudibras. 

2. To lay open the meaning of; to explain; to 
expose; to clear of obscurity; to interpret; as, to 
expound a text of Scripture; to expound a law. 
‘Words which might afterward be expounded at 
pleasure.” Bp. Burnet. 


Ex-pound/er, n. One who expounds, interprets, 


or explains the meaning; an interpreter. 


66 By if 
pounders of the law of God.” e 


Clarke. 


Ex-préss/, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. EXPRESSED (cks- 


prést’/); p. pr. & vb. n. EXPRESSING.] [O. Fr. ex- 
presser, N. Fr, exprimer, Pr. expressar, espressar, 
Sp. expresar, Pg. expressar, It. esprimere, Lat. 
exprimere, expressum, from ex, out of, from, and 
premere, to press. ] 

1. To press or squeeze out; to force out by press- 
ure; as, to express the juice of grapes, or of apples; 
hence, to extort; to elicit; as, to express the truth, 
or a confession. 

To nod their grape-crowned heads into thy bowls, 
Laxpressing their rich juice. Thomson. 
Halters and racks can not express from thee 
More than thy deeds. B. Jonson. 

2. To make or offer a representation of; to imf- 

tate; to show by a copy or likeness; to represent. 
Each skillful artist shall express thy form. Smith, 

3. To give a true impression of; to represent and 
make known; to indicate; to exhibit, as an opinion 
or feeling, by a look, gesture, or especially by lan- 
guage; to declare; to utter. 

My words express my purpose. Shak. 

4. To make known the opinions or feelings of; 
to declare what is in the mind of; — used reflexively. 
It charges me in manners the rather to express myself. Shak. 

5. To denote; to designate. 

Moses and Aaron took these men, who are expressed b 
their names. Num. i. 17. 

6. To send by express messenger; to forward by 
special opportunity, or through the medium of an 
express; as, to express a package. 

Syn.—To declare; utter; signify; testify ; intimate. 
[Lat. expressus, p. p. of exprimere; 
Fr. exprés, Pr. expres, Sp. expreso, Pg. expresso, 
It. espresso. See supra.| 

1. Exactly representing; closely resembling; 
copied, 


Their human countenance 
The express resemblance of the gods. Dilton. 
2. Directly stated; not implied or left to infer- 
ence; distinctly and pointedly given; made unam- 
biguous by special intention; clear; plain; as, ea- 
press consent; express command, 
I have express commandment to the contrary. Shak. 
3. Intended for a particular purpose; sent on a 
particular errand; dispatched with special speed or 
directness; as, an express messenger or train. ‘A 
messenger sent express from the other world.” 
Atterbury. 
Syn.— Explicit; clear; plain; open; unambiguous. 
See EXpLicirt. 


Ex-préss’,n. [Fr. expres, Sp. expreso, It. espresso. } 


1. A clear image or representation; an expres- 
sion; a plain declaration. [Obs.] ‘‘ The only rema- 
nent express of Christ’s sacrifice on earth.” Yaylor. 

2. A messenger sent on a special errand; a cou- 
rier; hence, a regular and quick conveyance for 
packages, commissions, and the like. 

3. That which is sent by an express messenger 
or message. [Obs.] K, Charles. 


Ex-préss/age (45), n. The charge for carrying a 


parcel by express. 

Capable of being expressed, 
squeezed out by pressure, shown, represented, ut- 
tered, or declared. 

[Lat. expressio 
Fr. expression, Sp. expresion, It. espressione. } 

1. The act of expressing; the act of forcing out 
by pressure; as, the expression of juices or oils; 
also, of extorting or eliciting; as, a forcible expres- 
sion of truth. 

2. The act of representing or giving an impres- 
sion; declaration; utterance; as, an expression of 
the public will. 

With this tone of philosophy were mingled eapressions of 
sympathy. Prescott. 

3. Lively or vivid representation of meaning, sen- 
timent, or feeling, &c.; significant and impressive 
indication, whether by language, by imitative art, 
or by the features and play of the countenance; 
that manner or style which gives life and suggestive 
force to ideas and sentiments. 

The imitators of Shakespeare, fixing their attention on his 
wonderful power of expression, have directed their imitation 
to this. M. Arnold. 

4. That which is expressed by a countenance, a 
posture, a work of art, and the like; look, as indic- 
ative of thought or feeling. ‘‘ A pleasing expression 
of countenance.” Prescott. 

It still wore the majesty of expression so conspicuous in his 
portraits by the inimitable pencil of Titian. Prescott. 

5. A form of words in which an idea or sentiment 
is arranged; a mode of speech; a phrase; as, 4 
common expression; an odd expression. 

6. (Alg.) The representation of any quantity by 
its appropriate characters or signs. 
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EX PRESSIONLESS 


Past expression, beyond expression, beyond the pow- 
er of description; indescribably. ‘Beyond expression 
bright.” Milton. 

Ex-prés/sion-less, a. Destitute of expression. 

Ex-préss/ive, a. [Fr. expressif, Pr. expressiu, Sp. 
expresivo, Pg. expressivo, It. espressivo.] 

1. Serving to express, utter, or represent; indic- 
ative ;— followed by of; as, he sent a letter couched 
in terms expressive of his gratitude. 

Each verse so swells expressive of her woes. Tickel. 

2. Full of expression; vividly representing the 
meaning or feeling meant to be conveyed; signifi- 
cant; as, expressive looks or words. 

You have restrained yourself within the list of too cold an 
adieu; be more expressive to them. Shak. 

Through her expressive eyes her soul distinctly spoke. 

Littleton. 

Ex-préss/ive-ly, adv. In an expressive manner; 
with a clear representation; with impressive sig- 
nificance. 

Ex-préss/ive-ness, n. The quality of being ex- 
pressive; power or force of representation; im- 
pressive significance; vividness; as, the expressive- 
ness of the eye, or of the features, or of sounds, 
[2/pres-si'vo (éks/pres-sc/vyo). [It. espressivo. 
See ExXpRESSIVE.] (J/us.) With expression. 

Ex-préss/ly, adv. In an express, direct, or pointed 
manner ; in direct terms; plainly. ‘‘ Hxpressly 
against the laws of arms.” Shak. 

Ex-préss/mess, n. The state or quality of being 
express. [Obs.] Hammond, 

Ex-préss/tire,n. The act of expressing; expres- 
sion; utterance; representation. [Obs.] 

An operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expressure to. 

Ex-prime’,v.¢. To express. [Obs.] 

Ex/pro-brate (Synop., § 130), v. ¢. [Lat. expro- 
brare, exprobratum, from ex, out of, from, and pro- 
brum, ashameful or disgraceful act; Sp. exprobrar, 
It. esprobrare, esprobare.| ‘To censure as reproach- 


Shak. 


_ful; to blame; to condemn. [0bs.] Browne. 
Ex’/pro-bra/tion, n. [Lat. exprobratio, Fr. expro- 


bration, Sp. exprobracion, It. esprobazione.} The 
act of charging or censuring reproachfully ; re- 
proachful accusation; the act of upbraiding. [ Obs.] 
It must needs be a fearful exprobration of our unworthiness 
when the Judge himself shall bear witness against us. 
Bp. Taylor. 
Ex-pro/bra-tive, a. Expressing or imputing 
Ex-pro/bra-to-ry, reproach or blame; upbraid- 
ing. [Obs.] Sir A, Sherley. 
x/pro-mis/sion, 7. (Law.) The act by which a 
creditor accepts a new debtor, who becomes bound 
instead of the old, the latter being released. 
Bouvier. 
Ex-prém/is-sor, n. (Law.) One who alone becomes 
bound for the debt of another, in distinction from 
a surety who is bound together with his principal. 
Bouvier. 
Ex-pro/pri-ate, v.¢. [Lat. ev, out of, from, and 
proprius, one’s own; Fr. exproprier.] To put out 
of one’s possession; to hold no longer as one’s own; 
to give up aclaim to. [Obs.] Boyle. 
Ex-pro/pri-a/tion, n. [Fr. expropriation.] ‘The 
act of expropriating, or declining to hold as one’s 
own. [0ds.] Walsh. 
Ex-ptign’ (eks-pun’),v.¢. ([Lat. expugnare, from 
ex, out of, from, and pugnare, to fight, pugna, fight ; 
Sp. expugnar, It. espugnare.| To conquer; to take 
by assault. 
The most powerful agents in conquering and expugning 
that cruel enemy. Lvelyn. 
Ex-ptig/na-ble, or Ex-ptign/’a-ble, a. [Lat. ex- 
pugnabvilis, It. espugnabile.| Capable of being ex- 
_ pugned, forced, or conquered. [fare.) Cotgrave. 
ikx’/pug-na/tion, n._ [Lat. expugnatio, Sp. expu- 
gnacion, It. espugnazione.] The act of taking by 


assault; conquest. [are.] Sandys. 
Ex-ptign/er (cks-pun/er), nm. One who expugns or 
conquers. Sherwood. 


Ex-pulse’,v. ¢ [Fr. expulser, Lat. expulsare, v. 
intens. from expellere, expulsum; Sp. expulsar. 


See ExpEL.] To drive out; to expel. [Obs.] 
If charity be thus excluded and expulsed. Milton. 
Ex-ptils’er,. Anexpeller. [OQbs.] Cotgrave. 


Ex-ptil/sion (eks-piil/shun), n. [Lat. eapulsio, from 
expellere; Fr. expulsion, Pr. expulsio, Sp. expul- 
sion, It. espulsione, | 

1. The act of expelling or driving out; a driving 
away by violence, ‘The expulsion of the Tar- 
quins.” Shak. 

2. The state of being expelled or driven out. 

Ex-pul/sive, a. [Fr. expulsif, Pr. expulsiu, Sp. & 
Pg. expulsivo, It. espulsivo.] Having the power of 
driving out or away; serving to expel. ‘The ex- 
pulsive power of a new affection.” Chalmers. 

Ex-pine/tion, n. [Lat. expunctio, from expun- 
gere.] The act of expunging or erasing; the con- 
dition of being expunged. Milton. 

Ex-ptinge’, v.t. [imp.& p.p.EXPUNGED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. EXPUNGING.] [Lat. expungere, from ex, out 
of, from, and pungere, punctum, to prick, pune- 
ture. 

1. To blot out, as with a pen; to rub out; to ef- 
face, as words; to obliterate; as, to expwnge single 
words, or whole lines, or sentences. 

2. To strike out; to wipe out or destroy; to an- 
nihilate; as, to expunge an offense. Sandys. 








Expunge the whole, or lop th’ excrescent parts. Pope. 
Syn.—To efface; erase; obliterate; strike out; de- 
stroy; annihilate; cancel. 5 
EXx’pur-gitte, or Ex-pfir/ gate (117) (Synop., § 130), 
v.t. [imp. &p.p. EXPURGATED; p. pr. & vb. n. EX- 
PURGATING. | [ Lat. expurgare, expurgatum, from ex, 
out of, from, and purgare, to cleanse, purify, purge ; 
Sp. & Pg. expurgar, Pr. espurgar, It. espurgare 
spurgare, O. Fr. expurger, espurger, espurgier.| 
To purify from any thing noxious, offensive, or er- 
roneous; to cleanse; to purge; as, to expurgate a 
book. [See Note under CONTEMPLATE. ] 
Ex/pur- a/tion, n. [Lat. expurgatio, Fr. expur- 


gation, Sp. expwrgacion, It. espurgazione, spurga- 
ztone.] The act of expurgating, purging, or cleans- 


ing; purification from any thing noxious, offensive, 
sinful, or erroneous. ‘ Officials to make expurga- 
tions.” Milton. 

Ex/pur-gii/tor, or Ex-pftir/ga-tor (Synop., § 130), 
n. One who expurgates or purifies. 

Ex-pfir’/ga-t0/ri-al, a. Tending or serving to ex- 
purgate; expurgatory. 

Ex-ptir’ga-t0/ri-otis, a. [Sp. expurgatorio, It. es- 
purgatorio, Fr. expurgatoire.| Tending or serving 
to expurgate or expunge. [Obs.] Milton. 

Ex-ptir’ga-to-ry,a. {Fr. expurgatoire.] Serving 
to purify from any thing noxious or erroneous ; 
cleansing; purifying. ‘‘ Hxpurgatory animadver- 
sions.” Browne. 

Expurgatory Index (Lat. Index Expurgatorius], acat- 
alogue of books forbidden by the Roman Catholic church 
to be read, as teaching things contrary to its creed or 
principles. 


Ex-pfirge’, v. ¢. [O. Fr. expurger. See Expur- 
GATE.] To purge away. [0Obs.] Milton. 
Ex-quire’, v. ¢t. (Lat. exquwirere, from ex, out of, 
from, and gua@rere, to seek, search.] To search 
_into or out. [Obs.] Chapman. 


EXx/qui-site (éks/kwi-zit), a. [Lat. exqwisitum, p. 
p. of exquirere; Sp. exquisito, It. esquisito, squi- 
sito, Fr. exquis.] 

1. Carefully selected or sought out; hence, of dis- 
tinguishing and surpassing quality ; exceedingly 
nice; delightfully excellent; giving rare satisfac- 
tion; as, exquisite workmanship. 

I have no exquisite reason for ’t, but I have reason good 
enough. hak. 
Plate of rare device, and jewels of rich and exquisite foe ; 

ak. 

2. Exceeding; extreme; keen;— used in a bad 
or a good sense; as, exquisite pain or pleasure. 

In the vast halls of man’s frailty, there are separate and 
more gloomy chambers of a frailty more exquisite and consum- 
mate. De Quincey. 

3. Of delicate perception or close and accurate 
discrimination; not easy to satisfy; exact; nice; 
fastidious ; as, exquisite judgment, taste, or discern- 
ment. 

His books of Oriental languages, wherein he was Gee 

wiler. 

Syn. — Nice; delicate; exact; accurate ; refined; 
matchless; consummate; perfect. 

Exx’qui-site (tks/kwi-zit), n. One who manifests 
an exquisite attention to external appearance; one 
who is over-nice in dress or ornament; fop; dandy. 

Ex’qui-site-ly, adv. 1. In an exquisite manner; 
with great perfection ; to a high degree; nicely; ac- 
curately; as, a work exquisitely finished; exqui- 
sitely written. 

2. With keen sensation or with nice perception; 
as, pain is felt more exquisitely when nothing di- 
verts the attention from it. 

cx/qui-site-mess,n. 1. The state of being exqui- 
site; nicety; exactness; accuracy; completeness; 
perfection; as, the exquisiteness of workmanship. 

2. Keenness; sharpness; extremity; as, the ex- 
quisiteness of pain or grief. 

Ex-quis/i-tive, a. Eager to discover or learn; cu- 


rious. [Obs.] Todd. 
Ex-quis/i-tive-ly, adv. In an exquisitive manner ; 
curiously; minutely. [Obs.] Sidney. 


ox/san-guin/e-otis,a. Exsanguious. 
(x/san-guin/i-ty, n. (Med.) Privation or destitu- 
tion of blood; — opposed to plethora. Dunglison. 

Ex-san/gui-notis, a. The same as EXSANGUINE- 
ous. 

Ex-san/gui-otis (-sing/gwi-us), a. [Lat. exsan- 
guis, from ex, out of, from, and sanguis, sanguinis, 
blood; Fr. exsanguwin, It. esangue.| Destitute of 
blood, as an animal or insect. Ray. 

Ex-sat/ii-rate, v.t. [imp. & p. p, EXSATURATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EXSATURATING.] [Lat. exsatwrare, 
exsaturatus, from ex, used intensively, and satu- 
rare, to sane To saturate completely; to im- 
pregnate thoroughly. 

Ex-s¢ind’ (eks-sind’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. EXSCIND- 
ED; p. pr. & vb. n. EXSCINDING.] [Lat. exscindere, 
from ex, out of, from, and scindere, to cut.] To cut 
off; to remove from fellowship. Barrow. 

Ex-seribe’,v.¢. [Lat. exscribere, from ex, out of, 
from, and scribere, to write.] To make a copy of; 
to transcribe. [Obs.] ‘‘ Since I exscribe your son- 
nets.” B. Jonson. 

Ex/seript, n. [Lat. exscriptum, from exscriptus, 
p. p. of exscribere. See supra.) A copy; a tran- 
script. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Ex-seript/ii-ral, a. Not in accordance with the 
doctrines of Scripture; unscriptural. 





EXTEMPORARY | 


Ex-seti/tel-late, a. [Lat. e, ev, and scutella, dish 
diminutive of scutra, dish, salver.] (Entom.} 
Without, or apparently without, a scutellum ;— 
said of certain insects. Maunder, 

Ex-sée/tion (eks-stk/shun), m. [Lat. exsectio, from 
exsecare. See EXECTION.] <A cutting off, or out; 
separation, Darwin. 

Ex-sért/, a. ([Lat. exsertus, 

Ex-sért/ed, from exserere, to 
stretch out or forth. See EXERT. 
Standing out; projecting beyon 
some Other part; as, stamens ex- 
sert. Eaton, 

A small portion of the basal edge of 
the shell exserted. Barnes. 

Ex-sért/ile, a. Capable of being 
thrust out or protruded. Fleming. 

Ex-sie/’eant (117), a. [Lat. exsic- 
cans, p. pr. of exsiccare. See 
infrad. Having the quality of 
drying up; drying. 

Ex-sie/eant, n. (Med.) A dry- 
ing medicine. 





Exserted Stamens. 
Ex’sie-eate, or Ex-sie/eate (117) (Synop., § 130), 


v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXSICCATED; p. pr. & vb. n. EX- 
SICCATING.] [Lat. exsiccare, exsiccatum, from ex, 
out of, from, and siccare, to make dry, from siccws, 
dry; Pr. exsiccar.| To exhaust or evaporate moist- 
ure from; to dry. [See Note under ConTEM- 
PLATE. ] Browne, 

Ex’/sie-ea/tion, n. [Fr. exsiccation, Pr. exsiccacio, 
It. essiccazione.] The ‘act or operation of drying; 
the state of being dried up; evaporation of moist- 
ure; dryness. Browne. 

Ex-sie/ea-tive, a. [0. Fr. exsiccatif, Pr. exsicca- 
tiu, It. essiccativo. See supra.| Tending to make 
dry; having the power of drying. 

EXx/spu-i/tion (éks/spu-ish/un), n. [Lat. easpwitio, 
from exspuere, to spit out, from ex, out of, from, and 
spuere, to spit; Fr. exspwition, expwition.| A dis- 
charge of saliva by spitting. [are.] Darwin. 

Ex-stip/ii-late (45), a. [Lat. ex, out of, from, and 
stipula, stalk, stem, from stips, equivalent to stipes, 
log, trunk.) (Bot.) Having no stipules. Martyn. 

Ex-stie/eous, a. [Lat. exsuccus, from ex, out of, 
from, and swccus, juice.] Destitute of juice; dry. 

Ex-stie/tion (cks-stik/shun), n. ([Lat. exsugere, ex- 
suctum, to suck out, from ex, out of, from, and sw- 
gere, to suck; Fr, exsuccion.] Act of sucking out. 

Ex/su-da/tion, n. The same as EXUDATION. 

Ex’/suf-fla/tion, n. [Lat. exsuflare, to blow at or 
upon, from ex, out of, from, and suflare, to blow 
forth from below. See SUFFLATE.] 

1. A blast from beneath. [Obs.] Bacon, 
2. A kind of exorcism by blowing and spitting at 
a demon or evil spirit. Bp. Taylor. 

Ex-stif/fli-eate, a. [Probably a misprint for ex- 
sufflate, an old ecclesiastical term derived from Low 
Latin exsufflare, to blow or spit at, to reject. Nares. 
Contemptible; abominable. [Obs.] ‘‘ Such exszffli- 
cate and blown surmises.” Shak. 

Ex-stis/¢i-tate, v.t. [Lat. exsuscitare, exsuscita- 
tum, from ex, out of, from, and suscitare. See Sus- 
CITATE.] To rouse; to excite. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Ex-siis/¢i-ta/tion, n. as enna A stir- 
ring up; arousing. [Obs. ‘allywell, 

Lat. extantia, exstantia, from ex- 


Ex/tange, n. 
See ExTant.] Outward 


stans, p. pr. of exstare. 


existence. [Obs.] Browne, 
Ex’tan-cy, 7. [See supra.] [Obs.] 
1. The state of rising above others. Evelyn. 


2. That part which rises above the rest; —op- 
posed to depression. [Obs.] Boyle. 
Ex/tant, a. [Lat. extans, extantis, or exstans, ex- 
stantis, p. pr. of extare, or exstare, to stand out or 
forth, from ez, out of, from, and stare, to stand; Fr, 

extant. ] 
1. Standing out or above any surface; protruded. 


That part of the teeth which is extant above the gums. Ray. 
A body partly immersed in a fluid and partly extant. Bentley. 


2. Continuing to exist; in being; now subsisting; 
not overwhelmed, so as to be out of sight or for- 
gotten; not lost or destroyed. ‘‘ Writings that were 
extant at that time.” Hale. ‘‘ The extant portraits 
of this great man.” J. Taylor. 


DS a4 a 
Ex’ta-sy, 2.1 goo Ecstasy, Ecstatic. 


Ex-tat/ie, a. 

Ex-tém/po-ral, a. [Lat. extemporalis, from Lat. 
ex tempore, Sp. extemporal, It. estemporale.| Ex- 
temporaneous; extemporary. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Ex-tém/po-ral-ly, adv. Extemporarily. [Obs.] 

Ex-tém/po-ra/ne-an, a. [Obs] The same as 
EXTEMPORANEOUS. Burton. 

Ex-tém/po-ra/ne-otis, a. [Lat. ex tempore, q. v.; 
Sp. extemporaneo, Fr. extemporané, It. estempo- 
raneo.| Proceeding from the impulse of the mo- 
ment; called forth by the occasion; composed, per- 
formed, or uttered, without previous study; unpre- 
meditated; off-hand; extemporary; as, an extem- 
poraneous address ; an extemporaneous production ; 
an extemporaneous prescription. 

Ex-tém/po-ra/ne-otts-ly, adv. Without previous 
study. 

Ex-tém/po-ri/ne-otis-mess, 7. 
being unpremeditated. 

Ex-tém/po-ra-ri-ly, adv. Without previous study. 

Ex-tém/po-ra-ry (44), a. 1. Composed, performed, 


The quality of 
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EXTEMPORE 


or uttered, without previous study or preparation ; 
extemporaneous. 
9. Made for the occasion ; occasional; for the time 
being. [Obs.] ‘Hxtemporary habitations.” 
hey hes Maundreil, 
E2x-ttm’po-re, adv. [Lat., from ex, out of, from, 
and tempus, time.] Without previous study or 
meditation; without preparation; suddenly; as, to 
write or speak extempore. 
Ex-tém/po-re, a. Without previous study or prep- 
aration; extemporaneous. ‘A long extempore dis- 


sertation.” Addison. 
Ex-tém/po-ri-ness, n. The quality of being un- 
premeditated. [0bs.] Johnson. 


Ex-tém/po-ri-za/tion, n. The act of extemporiz- 
ing; the act of speaking or discoursing without pre- 
vious preparation; also, preparation in great haste, 
or with scanty materials, as in a case of urgent ne- 
cessity. Prof. Park. 

Ex-tém/po-rize, v.i. [imp. & p.p.EXTEMPORIZED ; 
Pp. pr. & vb. n. EXTEMPORIZING.] To speak extem- 
pore, or without previous study or preparation ; 
especially, to discourse without premeditation, or 
without notes or written composition; to make an 
off-hand address. 

Ex-tém/’po-rize, v.¢. To do in a hasty, offhand, 
or unpremeditated manner; to prepare in great 
haste, urgent necessity, or with scanty or unsuitable 
materials; as, to extemporize a dinner, a reception, 
and the like. ? 

Ex-tém/po-riz/er, n. One who speaks without 
previous study, or without written composition. 

Ex-ténd/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXTENDED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. EXTENDING.] [Lat. extendere, from ex, out 
of, from, and ¢endere, to stretch, stretch out, allied 
to Gr. reivew; Sp. extender, Pg. extender, estender, 
Pr. extendre, estendre, It. estendere, stendere, O. Fr. 
estendre, N. Fr. étendre.] : 

1. To draw forth or stretch; to prolong, especially 
in a single direction, as a line; to protract; as, to 
extend a line in surveying; to extend a cord across 
the street. ; 

Few extend their thoughts towards universal knowledge. Locke. 

2. To enlarge, as a surface or volume; to expand; 
to dilate; as, to extend metal plates by hammering 
or rolling them. 

3. To enlarge; to widen; as, to extend the capaci- 
ties, the sphere of usefulness, or commerce; to 
continue, as time; to lengthen; as, to extend the 
time of payment or a season of trial. 

4. To hold out or reach forth, as the arm or hand. 
“His helpless hand extend.” Dryden. 

5. To bestow; to offer; to impart. 

6. (Law.) To value, as lands taken by a writ of 
extent in satisfaction of a debt; or to levy on lands, 
as an execution, by metes and bounds, Burrill. 

This manor is extended to my use. Massinger. 

Syn.—To increase; enlarge; expand; widen; diffuse. 
See INCREASE. 

Ex-ténd/, v. i. To be continued in length or breadth; 
to stretch; to reach. 

Ex-ténd/ant, a. (Her.) Displayed. Ogilvie. 

Ex-ténd/er, n. One who, or that which, extends 
or stretches. : 

Ex-ténd/i-ble, a. 1. Capable of being extended; 
susceptible of being stretched, extended, enlarged, 
widened, or expanded. 

2. (Law.) Liable to be taken by a writ of extent 
and valued. 

Ex-ténd/less-ness, 2. Unlimited extension. [Obs.] 
“An,.. extendlessness of excursions.” Halt. 

Ex-tén/si-bil/i-tty, n. [From extensible.] The 
capacity of being extended, or of suffering exten- 
rm as, the extensibility of a fiber, or of a plate of 
metal. 

Ex-tén/si-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. extensible, from Lat. 
extendere, extensum. See supra.] Capable of be- 
ing extended, whether in length or breadth; sus- 
ceptible of enlargement; extensile. ‘‘ An extensible 
membrane.” Holder, 

Ex-tén/si-ble-ness, ». Extensibility. 

Ex-tén/sile, a. Capable of being extended; exten- 
sible; extendible. Armstrong. 

Ex-tén/sion (eks-tén/shun), x. [Lat. extensio, from 
extendere; Fr. & Sp. extension, Pr. extensio, It. es- 
tensione, stensione. ] 

1. The act of extending; a stretching. 

2. The state of being extended; enlargement in 
breadth, or continuation of length. 

3. (Physics & Metaph.) That property of a body 
by which it occupies a portion of space. 

4. (Com.) A written engagement on the part of a 
creditor, allowing a debtor further time to pay 
a debt. 

Extension table, a table that can readily be extended 
or contracted in length by the sliding of the several parts 
of which the frame is composed within each other. 

Ex-tén/sion-al, a. Having great extent. 

Ex-tén/sion-ist, n. One who favors or advocates 
extension. 

Ex-tén/sive, a. [Lat. extensivus, from extendere; 
Fr, extensif, Pr. extensiu, Sp. extensivo, It. extensi- 
vo, stensivo.] 

1. Having wide extent; expanded; large; broad; 
wide; as, an extensive farm; an extensive lake; an 
eee sphere of operations; extensive beney- 
olence, 
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2. Capable of being extended. [Obs.] 
Silver-beaters choose the finest coin, as that which is most 
extensive under the hammer. Boyle. 
Ex-tén/sive-ly, adv. To agreat extent; widely; 
largely ; as, a story is extensively circulated. 
Ex-tén/sive-ness, n. The state of being extensive; 
wideness; largeness; extent; diffusiveness. 
EEx-tén/sor, n.. [Lat. See ExrEeNnD.] (Anat.) A 
muscle which serves to extend or straighten any 
part of the body, as an arm or a finger ; — opposed 
to flexor. 
Ex-tént’, a. [Lat. extentus, p. p. of extendere.] 
Extended. [0bs.] Spenser. 
Ex-tént’,n, ([Lat. extentus, from are 
1. Space or degree to which a thing is extended; 
hence, superficies; compass; bulk; size; leugth; 
as, an extent of country or of line; extent of infor- 
mation or of charity. 
Life in its large extent is scarce a span. Cotton. 
2. (Law.) (a.) A peculiar species of execution 
upon debts due to the crown, under which the body, 
lands, and goods of the debtor may all be taken at 
once to compel payment. [Hng.] (b.) A levy of an 
Cae upon real estate by metes and bounds, 
Been a-ate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. EXTENUATED; 
p. pr. & vb. N. EXTENUATING.] [Lat. extenuare, 
extenuatum, from ex, out of, from, and tenware, to 
make thin, from tenuis, thin; Pr., Sp., & Pg. es- 
tenuar, It. estenuare, stenuare; Fr. exténuer’.} 
1. To draw out, as the line of an army; to make 
eas lean, or slender; as, sickness extenwates the 
ody. 
His body behind the head becomes broad, from whence it is 
again extenuated all the way to the tail. Grew. 
2. To lessen; to diminish; to palliate, as a crime; 
to lessen or weaken the force of, as a statement or 
representation; to lower or degrade, as reputation 
or honor. 
But fortune there extenuates the crime. Dryden. 
Let us ewtenuate, conceal, adorn the unpleasing reality. 
Ll. Taylor. 
Syn.—To palliate; lessen; diminish. See PALLIATE. 
Ex-tén/ii-ate, v. i. To become thinner or more 
slender; to be drawn out or extenuated. 
Ex-tén/ii-ate, a. [Lat. extenuatus, p. p. of extenu- 
are.) Thin; slender. [Obs.] Scott, 
Ex-tén/ii-a/tion, n. [Lat. extenuatio, Fr. exténu- 
ation, Sp. extenuacion, It. estenuazione, stenu- 
azione.| The act of extenuating; the act of mak- 
ing thin or lean, or of palliating, diminishing, or 
lessening; palliation, as of a crime; mitigation, as 
of punishment. 
Dispose them to listen . 
evil. 
Ex-téin/i-a/tor, rn. One who extenuates, 
Ex-tén/ti-a-to-ry, a. Tending to palliate. Croker. 
Ex-té@/vi-or (89), a, ([Lat. exterior, comparative of 
exter or exterus, on the outside, outward, foreign, 
strange; Pr., Sp., & Pg. exterior, It. esteriore, Fr. 
extéricur.] 
1. External; outward; pertaining to that which 
is external; as, the exterior surface of a convex lens. 
Sith nor the exterior nor the inward man 
Resemble that it was. Shak. 
2. External; on the outside, with reference toa 
person; extrinsic; as, an object exterior to a man, 
opposed to what is within, or in his mind, ‘‘ With- 
out exterior help sustained.” Milton. 
3. Relating to foreign nations; foreign; as, the 
exterior relations of a state or kingdom, 


Exterior angle (Geom.), the angle included between 
any side of a triangle or polygon and the prolongation of 
the adjacent side; also, an angle included between a line 
crossing two parallel lines and either of the latter on the 
outside. 

Exterior side (Fort.), the straight line joining the sa- 
lients of the enceinte of a frontof fortification. [See J/- 
lust. of Ravelin.] 

Ex-té/ri-or,n. 1. The outward surface or part of a 
thing; that which is external. 

2. Outward or external deportment, form, or cer- 
emony; visible act; as, the exteriors of religion. 
Ex-té'ri-Gr/i-ty, n. [Fr. extériorité, Sp. exteriori- 

dad, It. esteriorita.] Surface; superficies. 
Ex-t@/ri-or-ly, adv. Outwardly; externally. Shak. 
Ex-tér/mi-nate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. EXTERMI- 
NATED; p. pr. & vb. n. EXTERMINATING.] [Lat. ex- 
terminare, exterminatum, to drive beyond the 
boundaries, to drive out or away, from ez, out of, 
from, and terminus, boundary, limit; Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. exterminar, It. esterminare, Fr. exterminer.] 

1. To drive from within the limits or borders of; 
to destroy utterly; to drive away; to extirpate; as, 
to exterminate a colony, a tribe, or a nation. 

The Spaniards, as they pretend, .. . resolved to exterminate 
the inhabitants. Robertson. 

2. To put an end to the power or prevalence of; 
to eradicate; to root out; to extirpate; as, to ex- 
terminate error or vice. 

To explode and exterminate rank atheism out of this world. 

Bentley. 

3. (Math.) To take away; to cause to disappear; 
to eliminate; as, to exterminate surds or unknown 
quantities from an equation. 

Ex-tér/mi-nia/tion, n. [Fr. extermination, Sp. ex- 
terminacion, It. esterminazione. ] 


.. to every extenuation of what is 
t. Taylor. 








EXTINGUISH 


1. The act of exterminating; total expulsion or 
destruction ; eradication ; extirpation; excision; as, 
the extermination of inhabitants or tribes, of error 
or vice, or of weeds from a field 

2. (Math.) A taking away, f unknown quan- 
tities, from an equation; elimination. 

Ex-tér/mi-nia/tor, n. [Lat., from exterminare ; 
Fr. exterminateur, Sp. & Pg. exterminador, Pr. ex- 
terminayre, It. esterminatore.] One who, or that 
which, exterminates. 

Ex-tér’/mi-na-to-ry (Synop., § 180), a. Of or per- 
taining to extermination; serving or tending to ex- 


terminate. ‘“Hxterminatory war.” Burke, 
Ex-tér/mine, v. t. [Fr. exterminer.] ‘To exter- 
minate. [Obs.] Shak. 

Ex-térn’,a. [See infra.] 
1. External; outward; visible. [Obs.] Shak. 


2. Without itself; not inherent; not intrinsic. 


[ Obs.] Digby. 
Ex-térn’, n. 1. A pupil in a seminary who lives 
without its walls. 
2. Outward form or part; exterior. [Rare.] 


Ex-tér/nal, a. [Lat. externus, from exter, exterus, 
on the outside, outward; Sp. externo, It. esterno, 
Fr. externe.] 

1. Perceptible by the senses; having existencein 
space ; outward; exterior ;— opposed to internal ; as, 
the external form or surface of abody, ‘“ Of all ex- 
ternal things the forms.” Milton. 

2. Derived from, or related to, the body, its ap- 
pearance, functions, &c.; or relating to pleasures or 
gratifications dependent on existence in the body. 
“Her virtues graced with external gifts.” Shak. 

3. Not intrinsic nor essential; accidental ; accom- 
panying; irrelevant. ‘‘ The external circumstances 
are greatly different.” Trench, 

4. Foreign; relating to or connected with foreign 
nations; as, external trade or commerce; the exter- 
nal relations of a state or kingdom. 

External taxes, duties or imposts laid on goods im- 
ported into a country. 

Ex/ter-nal/i-ty,n. Separation from the perceiving 
mind; existence in space; exteriority. 

Pressure or resistance necessarily supposes externality in the 
thing which presses or resists. AS 


mith. 

Ex-tér/nal-ly, adv. In an external manner; out- 
wardly; on the outside; in appearance; visibly. 

Ex-tér/nals,n. pl. Whatever things are external 
or without; outward parts; outward ceremonies, 
and the like, 

Adam was then no less glorious in his externals. South. 
God in externals could not place content. Pope. 

Eix/ter-ra/ne-otis, a. [Lat. exterrancus, from ex 
and terra, land.] Foreign; belonging to, or coming 
from, abroad. 

Ex-tér/vi-t6/vi-al/i-ty, n. The state of being be- 
yond the limits of a country ; externality; for- 
eignness, 

Ex-tér/sion (eks-ttr/shun), n. [Lat. extergeie, ex- 
tersum, to wipe out, from ex and tergere, to wipe or 
rub off.] The act of wiping or rubbing out. [Obs.] 

Ex-till’, v. i. [imp. & p.p. EXTILLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
EXTILLING.] [Lat. evtillare, exstillare, from ex, 
out of, from, and stillare, to drop, from stilla, drop. ]} 
To drop or distill. [Obs.] Johnson, 

Ex’til-la/tion, n, The act of extilling; distillation. 

Obs.) Derham. 

Ex-tim/i-late,v.t. [Lat. extimulare, extimulatum, 
or exstimulare, exstimulatum, from ex, out of, from, 
and stimulare, to prick out.] The same as STIMu- 
LATE. [Obs.] Browne. 

Ex-tim/i-la/tion, n. The same as STIMULATION, 
[ Obs.} Bacon. 

Ex-tinet’, a. [Lat. extinctus, exstinctum, p.p. of 
exstinguere. See EXTINGUISH. | 

1. Extinguished; put out; quenched ; as, fire, 
light, or a lamp, is extinct. 

Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct. Milton. 

2. Having ceased; ended; terminated; closed; 
as, a family becomes extinct ; an extinct feud or law. 

Ex-tinet’, v.t. [Lat. extinguere, extinctum.] To 
put out; to destroy. [Obs. Shak. 

Gave new fire to our extincted spirits. Shak, 

Ex-tine/tiom (cks-tink/shun), n. [Lat. extinctio, 
exstinctio, from exstinguere; Fr. extinction, Sp. 
extincion, It. estinzione. } 

1. The act of extinguishing or making extinct; the 
act of putting out or destroying light or fire, by 
quenching, suffocation, or otherwise. 

2. The state of being extinguished, quenched, or 
suffocated; the state of ceasing to be, or of ceasing 
to have currency, influence, or acceptance; destruc- 
tion; suppression; as, the extinction of life, of a 
quarrel, of a claim, and the like. 

ix/time, n. (Bot.) The outer membrane of the 
grains of pollen of certain plants. Brande, 

Ex-tin’/guish (eks-ting/gwish), v.t. [imp. & p. p. 
EXTINGUISHED (eks-ting/gwisht) ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
EXTINGUISHING.] [Lat. extinguere, exstinguere, 
from ex, out of, from, and stinguere, to quench; Sp. 
extinguir, It. estinguere, O. Fr. esteindre, N. Fr. 
éteindre.] 

1. To cause to die out; to smother; to quench; 
to destroy; as, to extinguish a fire or flame; to ex- 
tinguish life. ‘ A light which the fierce winds have 
no power to extinguish.” Prescott. 

2. To put an end to; to destroy; as, to extinguish 
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EXTINGUISHABLE 


love or hatred in the breast; to extinguish desire or 
hope; to extinguish a claim or title. 

3. To obscure by superior splendor. 
graces that extinguish art.” Shak. 

Ex-tin’/guish-a-ble (cks-ting/gwish-a-bl), a. Ca- 
pable of being quenched, destroyed, or suppressed. 

Ex-tin’/guish-er, nm. One who, or that 
which, extinguishes; especially, a hollow, 
conical utensil to be put on a candle or 
lamp to extinguish it. 

Ex-tin’/guish-ment, 7. 1. The act of ex- 
tinguishing, putting out, or quenching ; 
extinction ; suppression; destruction ; nul- 5 
lification; as, the extingwishment of fire pxtine 
or flame, of discord, enmity, or jealousy, guisher. 
or of love or affection. 

Divine laws of Christian church polity may not be altered 
by extinguishment. Hooker. 

2. (Law.) The putting an end to a right or estate 
by consolidation or union. ' 

Ex-tirp’, v.t. [Fr. extirper.] To extirpate. [Obs.] 

It is impossible to extirp it quite, friar. Shak. 

Ex-tirp/a-ble, a. Capable of being extirpated or 
eradicated. x Evelyn. 

Ex/tir-pate, or Ex-tir/pate (117) (Synop., § 130), 
v. t. [imp. & p. p. EXTIRPATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
EXTIRPATING.]  [Lat. extirpare, extirpatum, or 
exstirpare, exstirpatum, from ex, out of, from, and 
stirps, stock, stem, root; Pr., Sp., & Pg. extirpar, 
It. estirpare, stirpare, Fr. extirper.] [See Note un- 
der CONTEMPLATE. ] 

1. To pull or pluck up by the roots; to root out; 
to eradicate; to destroy totally; as, to extirpate 
weeds; to extirpate a tumor. 

2. (Fig.) To eradicate; to root out; to destroy 
wholly; to get rid of; to expel; as, to extirpate 
error or heresy; to extirpate a sect. 

Should presently extirpate me and mine, 
Out of the dukedom. 

Syn.—To eradicate; root out; destroy. 

Ex’/tir-pa/tion,n. [Lat. extirpatio or exstirpatio 
Fr. extirpation, Sp. extirpacion, It. estirpazione. | 
The act of extirpating or rooting out; eradication ; 
excision; total destruction; as, the extirpation of 
weeds from land, of evil principles from the heart, 
of arace of men, of heresy. ‘In apparent danger 
of utter extirpation.” Warburton. 

Ex’/tir-pa/tor, or Ex-tir/pa-tor (Synop., § 180), 
n. ([Fr. extirpateur, Sp. extirpador, It. estirpa- 
Eee One who extirpates or roots out; a destroyer. 

Ex-tirp/’er, n. One who extirpates. [Obs.] Bacon, 

Ex’/ti-spi’ciotis (-spish/us), a. [Lat. extispicium, 
an inspection of the inwards for the purpose of 
prophesying, from extispex, a soothsayer, from 
exta, the internal parts of the body, and spicere, 
specere, to view, behold.] Relating to the inspec- 
tion of entrails in order to prognostication. [Obs.] 
“ Augurial and extispicious inventions.” Browne, 

Ex-tol’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXTOLLED; p. pr. & vb. 
n. EXTOLLING.] [Lat. exvtollere, from ex, out of, 
from, and follere, to lift, take up, or raise; O. Fr, 
extoller, Pr. estolre, It. estollere, estogliere. | 

1. To place on high; to lift up; to elevate, [Obs.] 

Who extolled you in the half-crown boxes, 

Where you might sit and musterallthe beauties. Beau. § Fi. 

2. To elevate by praise ; to eulogize; to magnify ; 
as, to extol virtue. 

Wherein have I so well deserved of you, 
That you extol me thus? Shak. 

Syn.—To praise; applaud; commend; magnify ; cel- 
ebrate; laud; glorify. See PRAISE. 

Ex-t6Vler, n. One who extols or magnifies ; a 
praiser or magnifier. 

Ex-t6l/ment, n. The act of extolling, or the state 
of being extolled. [Obs.] ‘In the verity of extol- 
ment.” Shak. 

EXx-tOr/sive,a. [See ExTort.] Serving to extort; 
tending to draw from by compulsion. [7?.] Johnson. 

Ex-tér/sive-ly, adv. In an extorsive manner; by 
extortion. [Zare.] 

Ex-tort/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXTORTED; p. pr. & 
vb, 2. EXTORTING.] [Lat. extorquere, extortwm, 
from ex, out of, from, and torquere, to turn about, 
twist; Fr. extorquer, Pr. extorser, estorser, Sp. & 
Pg. estorcer, It. estorquere, estorcere.] 

1. To wrest or wring from by physical force, by 
menace, duress, violence, authority, or by any ille- 
gal means; to wrench away from; to gain by force; 
to exact; as, to extort contributions from the van- 
quished ; to extoré confessions of guilt, and the like. 

2. (Law.) To take unlawfully, as an officer, by 
color of his office, any money or thing of value, that 
is not due, or more than is due, or before it is due. 

Ex-tort’, v.i. To practice extortion, Spenser. 

Ex-tort’,a. Extorted. [0bs.] Spenser. 

Ex-tort/er, m. One who practices extortion, 

Ex-tor’tion (eks-tér/shun), n. [Fr. & Sp. extor- 
sion, It. estorsione.] 

1. The act of extorting; the act or practice of 
wresting any thing from a person by force, or by 
any undue exercise of power; illegal exaction, 

The clergy’s bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. Shak. 

2. That which is extorted or exacted by force. 

Syn. — Oppression; rapacity; exaction. 

Ex-tor/tion-a-ry, a. Practicing, pertaining to, or 
implying extortion; extortionate. 


“ Natural 





Shak, 
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Ex-tér’tion-ate (45), a. 
tion; oppressive; hard, 

Iix-tor/tion-er, m. One who practices extortion, 

Ex-tér/tion-otis, a. Extortionate. 

Ex-t6r/tiotis, a. Oppressive ; violent ; unjust. 
[ Obs.] ‘* The extortious cruelties of some.” Bp. Hall. 

Ex-tor/tious-_ly, adv. By extortion. [Obs.] Bacon. 
faltva. A Latin preposition, denoting beyond or 
excess, often used in composition as a prefix signi- 
fying outside of, or beyond the limits or jurisdiction 
of that denoted by the word to which it is joined. 

Ex’tra,n. Something in addition to what is due or 
expected ; something in addition to the regular 
charge or compensation ;— commonly used in the 
plural. [Collog.] 

Extra, a. [Lat. extra, beyond, or outside of; or, 
perhaps, abbreviated from extraordinary.] Over 
and above; beyond what is due, appointed, or ex- 
peeted; uncommon; extraordinary ; as, extra work; 
extra pay, and the like. Colony 
ox/tra-a&x/il-la-ry, a. (Bot.) Growing from above 
or below the axils; as, an extra-avillary bud. 

Ex-triet’,v.¢t. [imp. & p.p. EXTRACTED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. EXTRACTING.] [Lat. extrahere, extractum, 
from ex, out of, from, and trahere, to draw; Sp. ex- 
traer, Pg. extrahir, Pr. estraire, It. estrarre, Fr. 
extraire. | 

1. To draw out; to withdraw. 

The bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweets. Milton. 

2. To remoye forcibly from a fixed position; as, 
to extract a tooth from its socket,a stump from the 
earth, a splinter from the finger, and the like, 

3. To withdraw by distillation, or other chemical 
process; as, to extract an essence, 

Sunbeams may be extracted from cucumbers, but the pro- 
cess is tedious, Swift. 

4. To take by selection; to choose out, as a pas- 
sage from a book. 

I have extracted out of that pamphlet a few notorious 
falsehoods. Swift, 

To extract the root (Math.), to ascertain the root of a 
number or quantity. 

Ex’traet, n. [Lat. extractum, from extractus, p. p. 
of extrahere; Sp. & Pg. extracto, Pr. estrat, It. es- 
tratto, Fr. extrait. ] 

1. That which is extracted or drawn out. 

2. A passage taken from a book or writing; an 
excerpt; a citation; a quotation. 

3. Any thing drawn from a substance by heat, so- 
lution, distillation, or chemical process, as essences, 
tinctures, and the like. 

4. (Chem.) A peculiar principle, once erroneous- 
ly supposed to form the basis of all vegetable ex- 
tracts ; — called also the extractive principle. 

5. Extraction; descent. [Obs.] South. 

6. (Scots Law.) A draught or copy of a writing; 
certified copy of the proceedings in an action and 
the judgment therein, with an order for execu- 
tion. Tomlins, 


ix-treet/a-ble, a. Capable of being extracted. 


Ex-triet/i-ble, 

Ex-traet/itorm, a. [Lat. extractum, extract, and 
Jorma, form.) (Chem.) Having the appearance or 
nature of an extract. 

Ex-trae/tion (eks-trdk/shun), n. [Fr. extraction, 
Pr. extraccio, Sp. extraccion, It. estrazione. ] 

1. The act of extracting, or drawing out; as, the 
extraction of a tooth, of a bone or an arrow from 
the body, of a stump from the earth, of a passage 
from a book, and the like. 

2. The stock from which a person or family has 
descended; lineage; birth; descent. ‘‘ A family of 
ancient extraction.” Clarendon. 

3. That which is extracted; extract; essence. 

They [books] do preserve asin a vial the purest efficacy and 
extraction of that living intellect that bred them. ilton. 

The extraction of roots. (Math.) (a.) The operation of 
finding the root of a given number or quantity. (.) The 
ea or rule by which the operation is performed ; evo- 
ution. 

Ex-traet/ive, a. 
estrattivo.] 

1. Capable of being extracted. 

2. Tending or serving to extract or draw out. 

Ex-traet/ive, n. 1. Extract. Parr. 

2. (Med.) A peculiar immediate principle admit- 
ted to exist in extracts. 

Bitter extractive is the immediate principle of bitter vege- 
tables. Dunglison. 

Ex-traet/or, n. One who, or that which, extracts; 
(Surg.), a forceps or instrument for extracting 
substances. 

Ux/tra-die/tion-a-ry, a. [Lat. extra and dictio, a 
saying. See Dicrion.] Consisting not in words, 
but in realities. [Obs. 

Of these extradictionary and real fallacies, Aristotle and logi- 
cians make in number six. Browne. 

Ex/tra-di/tion (ks/tra-dish/un), n. [Fr., from Lat. 
ex, out of, from, and traditio, a delivering up, from 
tradere, to deliver. See TRADITION.] The deliv- 
ery, by one nation or state to another, of fugitives 
from justice, in pursuance of a treaty. 

Ex-tra/dos,n. [Fr., from Lat. extra, and Fr. dos, 
equivalent to Lat. dorswm, the back.] (Arch.) The 
exterior curve of an arch ;— usually the upper curve 
of voussoirs or stones forming the arch. Gwilt. 

Ex/tra-dd’tal, a. [Lat. extra and dotalis ; It. estra- 


Characterized by extor- 


[Fr. extractif, Sp. extractivo, It. 





Ex’tra-f0-ra/ne-otts, «a. 


Eix’tra-£@/ne-oits, a. 


Ex’/tra-jau-di/cial Outer ate a. 


_ as, extralimitary land. 
Kx’tra-logs/ie-al, a. 


Ex-tra’/ne-otis, a. 


Eix/tra-of-fi/cial (-of-fish/al), a. 





Ex-traér’/di-na-ry, 


Ex/tra-pa-r0/ehi-al, a. 


Ex/tra-phys/ie-al, a. 


Ex/tra-pro-fés/sion-al (-fésh/un-al), a. 


Ex/tra-pro-vin’cial (-pro-vin/shal), a. 


Ex/tratér/ritd/ri-al, a. 


Ex-traught/ (eks-trawt’), p. p. of extract. 


Ex’/tra-ii/ter-ime, a. 





EXTRA-UTERINE 


dotale. See Dorau.] Not belonging to dower; as, 
extradotal property. 
x/tra-f0/li-a’ceotts (-shus), a. [Lat. extra and 
Eng. jfoliaceous, q. v.]_ (Bot.) Away from the 
leaves, or inserted in a different place from them; 
as, extrafoliaceous prickles. Loudon. 
[Lat. extra, beyond, and 
Jforas, out of doors.] Pertaining to that which is 
out of doors, 
Fine weather and a variety of extraforaneous occupations 
+». make it difficult for me to find opportunities for writing. 
Cowper. 
[Lat. extra and genus, race, 
Belonging to another kind. 
[Lat. extra and 
Eng. judicial, q. v.| Out of the proper court, or the 
ordinary course of legal procedure; not called for 
by the case; not legally required; as, an extrajudi- 
cial oath, 
x/tra-ju-di/cial-ly, adv. In a manner out of the 
ordinary course of legal proceedings. Ayliffe. 
x/tva-lim/it-a-ry, a. [Lat. extra and limitaris. 
See Limirary.] Being beyond the limit or bounds; 
Mitford, 
[Lat. extra and Eng. log- 
ical.] Lying out of the domain of logic. 


kind. See GENuvs.] 


Ex/tra-mis/sion (-mish/-), x. [Lat. extra and Eng. 


mission, q. V.] A sending out; emission. Browne. 
cx/tra-mitin/dane, a. [Lat. extramundanus, from 
Lat. extra and mundus, world.] Beyond the limit 
of the material world, or relating to that which is 
so. ‘ An extramundane being.” Warburton. 


Eix/tra-mi/ral, a. [Lat. extra, beyond, without, 


and murus, wall. Lat. exetramuranus.] Without 
or beyond the walls, as of a fortified city. 

[Lat. extraneus, from Lat. ex- 
tra, on the outside, without; It. estraneo, estranio, 
Sp. extrano, Pg. estranho, Pr. estranh, O. Fr. es- 
trange, N. Fr. étrange.| Not belonging to, or de- 
pendent upon, a thing; not essential; foreign; as, 
to separate gold from extraneous matter. 

Nothing is admitted extraneous from the indictment. Landor. 


Ex-tra/ne-oitis-ly, adv, In an extraneous manner 


or relation. 

x/tra-6¢/i-lar,a. [Lat. extra and Eng. ocular, 

gq. v.] (£ntom.) Inserted upon the outsides of the 

eyes ; — said of the antenne of certain insects. 
Maunder. 

Lat. extra and 

Eng. oficial, q. v.] Not prescribed by official duty. 


Ex-traor/di-ma-ri-ly (eks-trér/di-nai-ly, or éks/- 


tra-6r/di-na-ri-ly), adv. [See EXTRAORDINARY. ] 
In a manner out of the ordinary or usual method; 
in an uncommon degree; remarkably; particularly ; 
eminently. 


Ex-traér/di-na-ri-ness (eks-trér/-, or tks/tra-6r’-), 


n. Uncommonness; remarkableness. 


Ex-traér/di-na-ry (eks-trér/dima-ry, or &ks/tra- 


or/di-na-ry) (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. extraordina- 
rius, from Lat. extra and ordinarius ; Fr. extraor- 
dinaire, Pr. extraordinari, Sp. & Pg. extraordina- 
rio, It. estraordinario, straordinario, See ORrDI- 
NARY.] 

1. Beyond or out of the common order or method ; 
not usual, customary, regular, or ordinary; as, ex- 
traordinary evils; extraordinary remedies. 

Which dispose 
To something extraordinary my thoughts. Milton. 

2. Exceeding the common degree or measure; 
hence, remarkable; uncommon; rare; wonderful; 
as, extraordinary talents or grandeur. 

3. Employed or sent for an unusual or special ob- 

ject; as, an extraordinary messenger; an embassa- 
dor extraordinary. 
(or &ks/tra-6r/di-na+y), 2. 
That which is extraordinary or unusual; an un- 
common circumstance or quality; a peculiarity ; 
— used especially in the plural, as, extraordinaries 
excepted, there is nothing to prevent success. 

Their extraordinary did consist especially in the matter of 
prayers and devotions. L. Taylor. 
(Lat. extra and Eng. pa- 
rochial, q. v.] Beyond the limits of a parish; out 
of a parish. Blackstone. 
[Lat. extra and Eng. phys- 
Not subject to physical laws or methods, 
[Lat. ea- 
tra and Eng. professional, q. v.] Foreign to a pro- 
fession; not within the ordinary limits of profes- 
sional duty or business. 


ical, q. v.] 


(Lat. ew- 
tra and Eng. provincial, q. v.] Not within or per- 
taining to the same province or jurisdiction. Ayliffe. 
ox/tra-vég/ii-lar, a. [Lat. extra and Eng. regu- 
lar, q. v.] Not comprehended within a rule or 
rules. Bp. Taylor. 
[Lat. extra and Eng. 
territorial, q.v.] Beyond or without the limits of 
a territory or particular jurisdiction. Wheaton. 
ox'tra-trép/ie-al, a. [Lat. extra and Eng. trop- 
ical, q. v.] Beyond the tropics. Obed 
8. 
“Knowing whence thou art extraught.” Shak, 
{Lat. extra and uterus, 
womb.] Out of the womb;—said of pregnancy, 
when the fetus is carried out of the cavity of the 
womb, as in the ovarian, tube, or cavity of the ab- 
domen,. Dunglison. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE 


(Fr. extravagance, Sp. 


Ex-triv’a-gang¢e, ) 7. 
extravagancia, It, extrava- 


Ex-triv/a-gan-cy 

gunza. Bee infra. 

1. The act of wandering beyond proper limits; 

an excursion or sally from the usual way, course, 
or limit. ~ 

_My determinate voyage is mere extravagancy. Shak. 

2. The state of being extravagant, wild, or prodi- 
gal beyond bounds of propriety or duty; irregu- 
larity ; excess, as in undue expenditure of property, 
or in exaggerated language; as, extravagance of 
anger, love, expression, imagination, demands, and 
the like. 

The income of three dukes was not enough to supply her 
extravagance. Arbuthnot. 

Syn.— Wildness ; irregularity ; excess ; prodigality ; 
ran waste ; dissipation ; bombast ; outrage; vio- 
ence. 

Ex-trav’a-gant,a. [Lat. extra and vagans, wan- 
dering, p. pr. of vagari; Fr. extravagant, Sp. ex- 
travagante, It. estravagante. See EXTRAVAGATE. ] 

1. Wandering beyond bounds; inclined to err; 
going out of fixed or proper limits; irregular, ‘‘ The 
extravagant and erring spirits.” Shak. 

2. Wild; excessive; unrestrained; uncontrolled; 
as, extravagant flights of fancy. 

‘There is something nobly wild and extravagant in great 
geniuses. won. 

3. Profuse in expenses; prodigal; wasteful; as, 
an extravagant man. 

A morbid restlessness now led him to great and extravagant 


expense. ancroft. 
Ex-triv/a-gant, 7. 1. One who is confined to no 
general rule. DP Estrange. 


2. (pl.) iPod Hist.) Certain papal constitutions 
or decretal epistles, not at first included with the 
piers, but subsequently made a part of the canon 
aw. 

Ex-triv’a-gant-ly, adv. In an extravagant man- 
ner; wildly; unreasonably; excessively; expen- 
sively; profusely. 

Ex-triv’/a-gant-ness, n. The state of being ex- 
trayagant or in excess; excess; extravagance. 

Ex-trav’a-gin/za,n. [It. See EXTRAVAGANCE. ] 

1. A musical composition, designed to produce 
effect by its wild irregularity. 

2. An extravagant flight of sentiment or language. 

Ex-triv’a-gate, v.i. [Lat. extra, and vagari, va- 
gatus, to stroll about, to wander, from vagus, wan- 
dering; O. Sp. extravagar, Pr. estravagar, Fr. ex- 
travaguer.| To wander beyond the proper bounds 
or limits. [Obs.] Warburton. 

ee om n. (Fr. extravagation.] A 
wandering beyond limits; excess. [Obs.] Smollett. 

Ex-trav’a-sate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. EXTRAVASA- 
TED; p.pr. & vb. nN. EXTRAVASATING.] [Lat. ex- 
tra and vas, vessel; Fr. extravaser, Sp. extravasar, 
It. estravasare.| ‘To let out of the proper vessels, 
as blood. 

Ex-trav/a-sa/tion, n. [Fr. extravasation, Sp. ex- 
travasacion, It. estravasazione.] The act of for- 
cing or letting out of its proper vessels or ducts, as a 
fluid; effusion; as, an extravasation of blood after 
a rupture of the vessels. 
x/tra-was’/eu-lar, a. [Lat. extra and vascular, 
q.v.] Being out of the proper vessels. Lawrence, 

Ex-triv’/e-mate (45) (Synop., § 130), @ [From Lat. 
extra, and vena, vein.] Let out of the veins. 
[ Obs.] Glanville. 

Ex/tra-vér’/sion (-vér/shun),n. [Fr. extraversion, 
from Lat. extra and Lat. as if versio, a turning. 
See Version.] The act of throwing out; the state 
of being turned or thrown out. [Obs.] Boyle, 

Ex-tréat’,n. [See EsTrREAT and ExTrRActT.] Ex- 
traction. [Obs. Spenser. 

Ex-tréme’, a. at. extremus, superl. of exter, ex- 
terus, on the outside, outward; Fr. extréme, Pr. ea- 
trem, estrem, Sp. & Pg. extremo, It. estremo.] 

1. At the utmost point, edge, or border ; outermost; 
utmost; furthest; most remote; most distant; at 
the widest limit. ‘‘ The extremest verge of the swift 
brook.” Shak. 

2. Last; final; conclusive ; —said of time; as, the 
extreme hour of life. 

3. The worst or best; most urgent; greatest; 
highest; as, anextremecase. ‘* The extremest rem- 
edy.” Dryden. ‘Extreme rapidity.” W. Scott. 

Yet extreme gusts will blow out fire. Shak. 

4. (Mus.) Extended or contracted as much as 
possible ; — said of intervals; as, an extreme sharp 
second; an extreme flat fourth. 

Extreme unction (Rom. Cath. Church), the anoint- 
ing of a sick person with oil, just before death. 

(= Although this adjective, being superlative in signi- 
fication, is not properly subject to comparison, the super- 
lative form not unfrequently occurs, especially in the 
older writers. ‘ Tried in his ertremest state.” Spenser. 
* Betremest hardships.” Sharp. ‘* Extremest of evils.” 
Bacon. ‘' Extremest verge of the swift brook.” Shak. 
“The sea’s extremest borders.” Addison. 

Ex-tréme’,n. 1. The utmost point or verge of a 
thing; that part which terminates a body; extrem- 


2. Utmost limit or degree that is supposable or 

tolerable; hence, great necessity; furthest degree; 

—often in the plural; as, extremes of heat and 
cold, of virtue and vice. 
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The power of our extremes 
Hath urged us to them. Chapman. 


His parsimony went to the extreme of meanness. Bancroft. 


3. (Logic.) Either of the extreme terms of a syllo- 
gism, the middle term being interposed between 
them, 

4. (Math.) The first and last terms of a propor- 
tion or series, 

In the extreme, as much as possible. 

Ex-tréme/less, a, Having no extremes or extrem- 
ities; infinite. 

Ex-tréme/ly, adv. In an extreme manner or state; 
in the utmost degree; to the utmost point; as, ex- 
tremely hot or cold. 

Ex-trém/ist, n. A supporter of extreme doctrines 
or practice; one who holds extreme opinions. 

He shared fully the opinion of those extremists who attribute 
to human laws an indescribable power of making, or... of 
determining demons, and who place a Styx at the bottom of 
society. : C. E. Wilbour. 

Ex-trém/i-ty, n. [Lat. extremitas, Fr. extrémité, 
Pr. extremitat, Sp. extremidad, It. estremita.]} 

1. That which is at the extreme; the utmost 
limit; the furthest point or portion;—said of the 
body, or of a country, and the like. 

They sent fleets... to the extremities of Ethiopia. Arbuthnot. 

2. The utmost point; highest degree. ‘ The ex- 
tremity of bodily pain.” Ray. 

3. The highest degree of inconvenience, pain, or 
suffering; greatest need or peril. 

Divers evils and extremities that follow upon such com- 


pulsion. Milton. 
Upon mere extremity he summoned this last Neti sg 
ilton. 


Syn.—Verge; border; extreme; end; termination. 

E\x/tri-ea-ble, a. [See infra.] Capable of being 
extricated. 

Ex/tri-eate, v.t. [imp.& p.p.EXTRICATED; p.pr. 
& vb. n. EXTRICATING.] [Lat. extricare, extricatum, 
from ex, out of, from, and tric@, hinderances, vexa- 
tions, perplexities. ] 

1. To free from difficulties or perplexities; to 
disentangle; to disembarrass; as, to extricate one’s 
self from debt. 

We had now extricated ourselves from the various laby- 
rinths and defiles. Eustace. 

2. To send out; to cause to be emitted or evolved. 

Syn.—To disentangle; disembarrass; disengage; re- 
lieve; evolve; set free. 

Ex/tri-ea/tion, n. 1. The act of extrication or 
disentangling; a freeing from perplexities; disen- 
tanglement. 

2. The act of sending out or evolving; as, the 
extrication of heat or moisture from a substance. 
Ex-trin/sie, a, (Lat. extrinsecus, Fr. extrin- 
Ex-trin/sie-al, seque, Pr. extrinsec, Sp. & Pg. 
extrinseco, It. estrinseco.] Not contained in or be- 
longing to a body; external; outward; unessential ; 
—opposed to intrinsic. ‘The extrinsic aids of 
education and of artificial culture.” I. Taylor. 

Ex-trin/si-eal/i-ty, n. The state of being extrin- 
sical; externality. 

Ex-trin/sie-al-ly, adv. In an extrinsic or unessen- 
tial manner; externally. 

Ex-tr0/i-tive, a. [Lat. extrare, to go out from, 
from extra, beyond, without, and tre, itwm, to go. 
Seeking or going out after external objects. [Rare. 
‘Their natures being almost wholly extroitive.” 

Coleridge. 

Ex-troér/sal,) a. [Fr. extrorse, Lat. as if extrorsus, 

Ex-troérse’, for extroversus, from Lat. extra, on 
the outside, and vertere, toturn.] (Bot.) Occupying 
the outside of the filament or connective, and turned 
toward or facing the petals and sepals;—said of 
an anther. 
0x/tro-vér/sion,n. [See ExTRORSAL.] The con- 
dition of being turned wrong side out, as in the 
mal-formation of the bladder. Dunglison. 

Ex-trtiet’,*v. ¢. [Lat. extruere, extructum, or ex- 
struere, exstructum, from ex, out of, from, and 
struere, to pile up, to build.] To build; to con- 


struct. [Obs.] Byrom. 
Ex-triie/tion, n. ([Lat. exstructio.] <A building. 
[ Opes) Cockeram. 
Ex-triiet/ive, a. Forming into a structure; con- 
structive. [Obs.] Fulke. 
Ex-triiet/or, n. One who extructs; a builder; a 
fabricator; a contriver. [Obs.] Bailey. 


Ex-trude’, v.é. [imp. & p.p. EXTRUDED; p. pr. & 
vb. n, EXTRUDING.] [Lat. extrudere, trom ex, out 
of, from, and trudere, to thrust; It. estrudere. 

1. To thrust out; to urge, force, or press out; to 


expel. ‘Parentheses thrown into notes or extrud- 
ed to the margin.” Coleridge. 
2. To drive away; to drive off. Woodward, 


Ex-tru/sion, n. [It. estrusione. See supra.] The 
act of thrusting or throwing out; a driving out; 
expulsion; as, extrusion from all their dominions. 

Ex-tii/ber-ance, | 7. [It. estuberanza. See infra.] 

Ex-tii/ber-an-¢y, A swelling or rising of any 


part of a body; a protuberance. Moxon. 
Ex-tii/ber-ant, a. [Lat. extuberans, p. pr. of extu- 
berare.] Standing out; swelled. ‘Hxtuberant 
lips.” Gayton. 


Ex-tii/ber-ate,v.i. [Lat. evtuberare, extuberatum, 
from ez, out of, from, and é¢uber, swelling, tumor.] 
To swell. [Obs.] Cockeram. 


-EXUNGULATE 


Ex-tii/ber-a/tion, n. The state of being extuber- 
ant; extuberance, [Obs.] Farindon. 

Ex’/tu-més/cenge, 1. [Fr. extumescence, from Lat. 
extumescens, p. pr. of extwmescere, to swell up, from 
ex, out of, from, and tumescer begin to swell, 
v. inchoative from tumere, to swell.] A swelling 
or rising. [Obs.] Cotgrave. 

ExX-ii’/ber-ange (egz-yy/ber-ans), m. (Lat. exw- 

EX-ti/ber-an-¢y (egz-yy/ber-an-s¥), berantia, Fr. 
exubérance, Sp. exuberancia, It. esuberanza.] The 
state of being exuberant; an overflowing quantity ; 
richness; superfluous abundance; luxuriance; as, 
an exuberance of joy; an exuberance of fancy or of 
foliage. 

Syn.— Abundance ; excess; plenty ; copiousness ; 
overflow ; overgrowth ; rankness ; Wwantonness. See 
ABUNDANCE. 

Ex-ii/ber-ant (egz-yy/ber-ant), a. [Lat. exuberans, 
exuberantis, p. pr. of exuberare; Fr. exwubérant, Pr. 
exuberant, Sp. exuberante, It. esuberante.| Char- 
acterized by abundance; plenteous; rich; overflow- 
ing; over-abundant; superfluous ; as, exwberant 
goodness; an exuberant intellect ; exuberant foliage. 
“ Haeuberant spring.” Thomson. 

Ex-ti/ber-ant-ly, adv. Abundantly; very copi- 
ously; in great plenty; to a superfluous degree; 
as, the earth has produced exuberantly. 

Ex-ti/ber-ate, v. i. [Lat. exuberare, exuberatum, 
from ex, out of, from, and uwberare, to be fruitful or 
productive, from uber, fruitful, allied to wher, teat, 
udder.] To abound; to bein great abundance or 
plenty. [Obs.] Boyle. 

BHyx-tie/eotis, a. See Exsuccous. Browne. 

Ex-t/date, v. ¢t. & i. [See ExupE.] To pass, or 
cause to pass, outward or through the pores; to ex- 
ude. [Obds.] Browne. 

Eyx/i-da/tion, n. [See infra.] 

1. The act of exuding; sweating; a discharge of 
humors or moisture. 

2. The substance exuded. 

Ex-tide’,v.t. [imp.& p. p. EXUDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
EXUDING.] [Lat. exudare, exsudare, to come out 
or discharge by sweating, from ez, out of, from, and 
sudare, to sweat; Fr. exuder, exsuder.] To dis- 
charge through pores or incisions, as moisture or 
other liquid matter; to give out. 

Our forests exude turpentine in the greatest Tae ee F 

wight. 

Ex-iide’, v. i. To flow from a body through the 
pores, or by a natural discharge, as juice. 

Ex-ul/¢er-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EXULCERATED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. EXULCERATING.| [Lat. exulcerare, 
exulceratum, from ex, out of, from, and wlcerare, to 
make sore, from wlcws, sore, ulcer; Sp. exulcerar, 
It. esulcerare, Fr. exulcérer.] 

1. To afflict with an ulcer; to form an ulcer on, 
[Obs.] ‘* To exulcerate the lungs.” Evelyn. 

2. To afflict; to corrode; tofretoranger. [Obs.] 
“Minds exulcerated in themselves.” Hooker. 

Ex-tl/¢er-ate, v. i. To become an ulcer or ulcer- 
ous. [OQbs.] Bacon. 

Ex-tl/¢er-a/tion, n. [Lat. exulceratio, Fr. exul- 
cération, Sp. exulceracion, It. esulcerazione. } 

1. The act of causing ulcers on a body, or the 
process of becoming ulcerous. Quincy. 

2. A fretting; exacerbation; corrosion. Hooker. 

Ex-til’/cer-a-tive, a. Serving to exulcerate; exul- 
ceratory. [Obs.] Holland, 

Ex-til/¢er-a-to-ry, a. [Lat. exulceratorius, O. Fr. 
exulcératoire.] Having a tendency-+to form ulcers, 

Ex-ult’ (egz-tilt)), v. i. [imp. & p. p. EXULTED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. EXULTING.] [Lat. exultare, exsultare, 
v. intens. from exsilire, to spring out or up, from 
ex, out of, from, and salire, to spring, leap; O. Fr. 
exulter, O. Sp. exultar, It. esultare.| To leap for 
joy; to rejoice in triumph; to be glad above meas- 


ure; to triumph; as, an exulting heart. ‘An 

exulting countenance.” Bancroft. 
The lame his crutch forego, 

And leap, exulting, like the bounding roe. Pope. 


{Lat. exsultantia.] Exultation, 
Kx-ilt/an-¢y, pene) Hammond, 
Ex-ilt/ant, a. [Lat. exsultans, exsultantis, p. pr. 
of exsultare. See ExuntT.] Inclined to exult; char- 
acterized by, or expressing, exultation ; triumphant; 
transported. ‘ Break away, exultant, from every 
defilement.” I. Taylor, 
ox/ul-ta/tion, n. [Lat. exsultatio, O. Fr. exulta- 
tion, Sp. exultacion, It. esultazione.] The act of 
exulting; lively joy at success or victory, or at any 
advantage gained; rapturous delight; triumph. 
Your exultation partake to every one. Shak. 
His bosom swelled with exultation. Prescott. 
Eyx-tilt/ing-ly, adv. In an exulting or triumphant 
manner. 
Ex-tin/date,v.i. [Lat. ecundare, erundatum, from 
ex, out of, from, and undare, to rise in waves, to 
throw up waves, from unda, wave.] To overflow; 


Kx-tilt/ance, n. 


_toinundate. [Obs.] Bailey. 
Ex/un-da/tion, n. [Lat. exundatio.] An over- 
flow, or overflowing abundance. [Obs.] Ray. 


Ex-tin’/gu-late, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. EXUNGULATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Meekchidiawarl [Lat. exungulare, 
ecungulatum, from ex, out of, from, and wngula, 
claw, hoof, diminutive of wnguis, nail, claw, hoof. ] 
To pare off the nails of; to remove the nails from, 
[Rare.] 


< 
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EXUPERABLE 


Ex-ii/per-a-ble (yu pene 2b, a. (Lat. exupera- 
bilis, exsuperabilis, from exsuperare. See Exu- 
PERATE.] Capable of being overcome or surpassed; 
superable. [Obs.] Johnson. 

iss aera [Lat. exuperantia, exsupe- 
rantia.| A passing over or beyond; excess; over- 
balance. [Obs.] Digby. 

Ex-ti/per-ant,a@. (Lat. exuperans, exsuperans, -an- 
tis, p. pr. of exuperare, or exsuperare.} Passing 
over or beyond; exceeding; surmounting; of great- 
er proportion. [Obs. Bailey. 

Ex-ii/per-ate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. EXUPERATED; p. 
pr. & vb. Nn. EXUPERATING.] [Lat. exuperare, exu- 
peratum, or exsuperare, exsuperatum, from ex, out 
of, from, and swperare, to go over, overtop, from 
Lat. rere above, over.] To excel; to surmount. 

Obs. 

Ex-ii/per-a/tion, n. [Lat. exuperatio, exsupera- 
tio.] The act of excelling. [Obs. 

Ex-fir/Sence, n. [See infra.] The act of rising or 
coming into view. [ Obs.] Baxter. 

Ex-fir/Sent, a. [Lat. exurgens, exsurgens, -entis, 
p. pr. of exsurgere, to rise up, from ez, out of, from, 
and surgere, to rise, contracted from surrigere, from 
Lat. sub, under, below, beneath, and regere, to lead 
straight.] Arising. [Obs.] 

Ex-us/¢i-tate, v.t. [See ExXsuscITATE.] To rouse; 
to excite. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Ex-tis/tion (egz-tist/yun), mn. [Lat. exustio, from 
exurere, exustum, to burn up, from ez, out of, from, 
and wrere, to burn, Pr. exurir; Fr. exustion, Pr. 
exustio.} Act or operation of burning up. Bailey. 

Ex-ii’to-ry, n. (JMJed.) An issue; a small ulcer pro- 
duced artificially, and kept open for therapeutic 
purposes. 

Ex-t/vi-a-bil/i-tty, n. Capability of shedding the 
skin periodically, Craig. 

Ex-t’vi-a-ble, a. [Fr.exuviable. See infra.] Ca- 
pable of being cast off in the form of exuvie. 

Eix-tt'vi-@,n. pl. (Lat., from exuere, to draw out or 
off, to pull off. ] 

1. Cast skins, shells, or coverings of animals; any 
parts of animals which are shed or cast off, as the 
skins of serpents, the shells of lobsters, &c. 

2. (Geol.) The fossil shells and other remains 
which animals have left in the strata of the earth. 
Ex-ti/vi-ate, v.i. [imp. & p. p. EXUVIATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. EXUVIATING.] [From exwvia, q. a To 
lay aside an old coat or condition as preliminary to 
taking a new one; as, a crab exuviates yearly. Dana. 

Ex-ti/vi-a/tion, n. The rejecting or casting off of 
some part, as the deciduous teeth, or the shells of 
crustaceans, the skin of serpents, &c. 

Ey,n. [A-S.ig.] Anisland. [0bs.] Johnson. 

By’a-let (i/a-let), n. A Turkish government or 
principality, under the administration of a vizier or 
pacha of the first class. 

Ey/as (i/as),. [Formerly also nyas, nias, from Fr. 
niais, It. nidiace, fresh from the nest, from Lat. 
nidus, nest; Pr. niaic, Sp. niego, Pg. ninhego.] A 
young hawk just taken from the nest, not able to 
prey for itself. 

There is, sir, an eyre of children, little eyases that cr 
out. Shak. 

Ey/as (i/as), a. Unfledged, or newly fledged. 

Like eyas hawk up mounts unto the skies, 
His newly budded pinions to assay. Spenser. 

Ey/as-mits/ket,n. A young unfledged male hawk ; 
jocularly, a small child. 

, Tlow now, my eyas-musket ! what news? Shak. 

Eye (i), . [A-S. eage, O. Fries. dge, O. Sax. oga, 
Goth. wugd, Icel. auga, Sw. 6ga, Dan. dje, D. oog, 
O. H. Ger. ougd, M. H. Ger. ouge, N. H. Ger. auge, 
allied to Slay. oko, Lith. akis, Skr. akshi, Gr. dxos, 
éxxos, dual doce, Lat. oculus, diminutive of an 
hypothetical ocus.] 

1. The organ of sight or vision; in man, quadru- 
peds, and other vertebrates, it is properly the globe 
or ball movable in the orbit, but often or usually 
includes the adjacent parts. 

(=> The eye has in front 
the transparent cornea, 
and behind this the erystal- 
line lens, for concentrating 
the rays of light to a focus: 
posteriorly, in the inner 
surface of the ball, overly- 
ing the black coat, or pig- 
mentum nigrum, of the 
choroid layer, is the retina, 
through which the optic 
nerve is distributed for Eye. 
taking the impression of op, optic nerve; sc, sclerotic 
the image received by the or external coat of the eye; ch, 
eye through the lens. The choroid coat; r, retina; 2, zo- 
outer coat of the ball, which aoe i er portion of the. 
eee the pense) A the canal of Senicovny i, ira, the 

alled the sclerotic: this opening in the center of which 
is lined with the choroid, fc t i: . 
with which the éris is con- Meibomian glans; ecreteiline 

nected. In front of the lens. ea 

lens is the aqueous humor, and behind it the vitreous 

humor. Jn insects, crabs, and other invertebrates, the 

eyes are generally compound, consisting of an aggrega- 
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tion of minute eyes, with a single cornea over the whole, 
but having this cornea divided into cor7eules for each eye. 

2. The power of seeing; unusual power, range, 
or delicacy of vision; hence, unusual judgment or 
taste in the use of the eye, and in judging of visible 
objects; as, to have the eye of a sailor; an eye for 
the beautiful or picturesque. 

3. The action of the organ of sight; sight; view; 
ocular knowledge; judgment; opinion; estimate. 
In my eye, she is the sweetest lady that ever [looked on. Shak. 

4. The space occupied or commanded by the 
organ of sight; hence, face; front; an object di- 
rectly opposed or confronted; presence, 

We shall express our duty in his eye. Shak. 
Her shall you hear disproved to your eyes. Shak. 

5. Attentive application, as of the mind; use; 
observation; watch; inspection; notice. 

The eye of the master will do more than both his hands. 

Franklin. 

6. Look; countenance; aspect. 

I'll say yon gray is not the morning's eye. Shak, 

7. That which resembles the organ of sight, in 
form, position, or appearance; as, (a4.) The small 
hole in the end of a needle. (b.) A catch for a 
hook; as, the hooks and eyes of a dress. (c.) The 
spots on a feather, as of a peacock. (d.) The bud 
or sprout of a plant or root; as, the eye of a potato. 
(e.) The center of a target. (f.) (Nawt.) That part 
of a loop or stay by which it is attached to, or sus- 
pended from, any thing. Totten. 

8. That which resembles the organ of sight in 
relative importance or beauty; as, the sun is the eye 
of day. ‘‘ At the very eye of that proverb.” Shak. 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts. Milton. 

9. A small tint of color, probably as much as is 
just sufficient for the eye to discern. [Obs.] 

Red with an eye of blue makes purple. Boyle. 

Eye of day, or eye of the morning, the sun; the light 
of day. ‘So gently shuts the eye of day.” Mrs. Bar- 
bauld.— Eyes of a ship, the forward part. [Colloq.] 
Dana.— To find favor in the eyes, to be graciously re- 
ceived and treated. — To have an eye to, to pay particular 
attention to. ‘‘Have an eye to Cinna.” Shak.— To keep 
an eye on, to watch.— To see with half an eye, to see 


easily. JZowell.— To set the eyes on, to see; to have a 
sight of. 
Eye, n. [Cf. O. Eng. eye, ey, an egg, Ger. ei, ey, 


A-S. dig. See Eac.] A brood; as, an eye of pheas- 


ants. . Todd. 
Eye, v.t. [imp. & p. p. EYED (id); p. pr. & vb. n. 
EYING.] ‘To fix the eye on; to look on; to view; to 


observe; particularly, to observe or watch narrow- 
ly, or with fixed attention. 
Eye me, blest Providence, and square my trial 
To my proportionate strength. Milton. 
Eye, v.i. To appear; to have an appearance. [ Obs.] 
My becomings kill me, when they do not eye well to yon 
hak, 
Eye’ball,n. The ball, globe, or apple of the eye. 
Eye’-béam, 7. A glance of the eye. Shak. 
Eye’bolt, n. (Naut.) A bar of iron, or bolt, with 
an eye at one end, formed to be driven into the deck 
or sides, for the purpose of hooking tackles or fas- 
tening ropes to it. Totten. 
Eye/’bright (-brit),. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Euphrasia (HE. officinalis), formerly much used as a 
remedy for diseases of the eye. 
Eye’-bright/en-img (-brit/-), n. 
sight. 
Eye’brow, n. 
eye. 


A clearing of the 
Milton. 
The brow or hairy arch above the 
“Penning a sonnet to his mistress’ eye- 
brow.” Shak. 
Eyed (id), a. Having eyes;— used in composition; 
as, a dull-eyed man; ox-eyed Juno. 
Eye’-droép, 2. A tear. ‘Gentle eye-drops.” Shak. 
Eye’-flap, 2. A blinder on a horse’s bridle. 
Eye/ful, a. Filling or attracting the eye; visible; 
remarkable. [Obs.] ‘‘Hyeful trophies.” Chapman. 
Eye’/glance,n. <A glance or quick movement of the 


eye; arapid look. Spenser. 
Eye’glass,n. 1. A glass to assist the sight; spec- 
tacles. Shak. 


2. The eye-piece of a telescope, and like instru- 
ments. 
3. A glass adapted for the application of reme- 
dies to the eye. Dunglison. 
Eye’-glit/ting, n. A feasting of the eyes. Spenser. 
Eye/-in-firm/a-ry, n. <A place for the cure of dis- 
eased eyes. 
BHye/lash, n. 
eyelid. 
2. A single one of the hairs on the edge of the 
eyelid. 
Eye/less (i/les), a. 
sight; blind. 


1. The line of hairs that edges the 


Wanting eyes; destitute of 
“« Hyeless rage.” Shak. 
Eyelet, n. (Fr. eillet, diminutive of eil, eye, from 
Lat. oculus, Pr. olh, Pg. olho, It. occhio, Sp. ojo.] A 
small hole or perforation to receive a lace or small 
rope or cord, as in garments, sails, &c. 
Eye/let-eer’ (i/let-er’), m. A small, sharp-pointed 
instrument used in piercing eyelet-holes; a stiletto. 








EYSELL 


Eye/let-hGle, n. An eyelet. : 

Eye/let-ring, 7. A small ring of metal, ivory, &c., 
inserted in an eyelet to prevent wearing. 

Eye/li-ad (i/li-ad), n._ [Fr. willade, from q@il, eye; 
It. occhiatu, Sp. ojeada. See supra] <A glance of 
the eye; wiliad. [Obs.] ‘‘ Judicious eyeliads.” Shak. 

Eye/lid, n. The cover of the eye; that portion of 
movable skin with which an animal covers or un- 
covers the eyeball at pleasure. 

Eye’-pié¢e (i/pes), n. (Opt.) The lens, or combi- 
nation of lenses, at the eye-end of a telescope, or 
other optical instrument, by which the image, formed 
by the mirror or object-glass, is viewed. 

Negative or Huyghenian eye-piece, an eye-piece con- 
sisting of two plano-convex lenses with their curved sur- 
faces turned toward the object-glass, and separated from 
each other by about half the sum of their focal distances, 
the image viewed by the eye being formed between the 
two lenses. — Positive eye-piece, an eye-piece consisting 
of two plano-convex lenses placed with their curved sur- 
faces toward each other, and separated by a distance 
somewhat less than the focal distance of the one nearest 
the eye, the image of the object viewed being beyond 
both lenses ;—called also, from the name of the invent- 
or, Ramsden's eye-piece. — Terrestrial or erecting eye- 
piece, an eye-piece used in telescopes for viewing ter- 
restrial objects, consisting of three, or usually four, lenses, 
so arranged as to present the image of the object viewed 
in an erect position. 


Ey’er (i/er), m. One who eyes another. Gayton. 
Bye’-réach, n. The range or reach of the eye. ‘A 
seat in eye-reach of him.” B. Jonson. 
Eye/-saint, n. An object of interest to the eye; 
one looked at or worshiped with the eyes, 
That’s the eye-saint, I know, 
Among young gallants. Beau, § Fi. 

Eye/-silve (i/siiv), n. Ointment for the eye. 

Bye’-sérv/ant, n. A servant who attends to his 
duty only when watched, or under the eye of his 
master or employer. 

Hye’-sérv/i¢e, n. Service performed only under 
inspection, or the eye of an employer. ‘‘ Not with 
eye-service, as men-pleasers.” Col. iii. 22. 

Eye/’-shot, n. Range, reach, or glance of the eye; 
view; sight; as, to be out of eye-shot. Dryden. 

Eye’-sight (i/sit), n. 1. The sight of the eye; 
view ; observation. 

Josephus sets this down from his own eye-sight. Wilkins. 
2. The power or relative capacity of seeing. ‘‘ My 
eye-sight fails.” hak. 

Tey ae n. Something offensive to the eye or 
sight. 

= Mordecai was an eye-sore to Haman. JL’Estrange. 

BHye’-spli¢e, n. (Naut.) A sort of eye or circle 

formed by splicing the end of a rope into itself. 
Totten. 

Eye’-spo6t/ted, a. Marked with spots like eyes. 
“ Juno’s bird, in her eye-spotted train.” Spenser. 

Eye/-stone, 7. A small, calcareous stone, the oper- 
culum of a univalve shell, used for taking substances 
from between the lid and ball of the eye, by being 
put into the inner corner of the eye under the lid, 
and allowed to work its way out at the outer corner, 
bringing with it any foreign substance. Dunglison. 

Eye/’-string, . The tendon by which the eye is 
moved. Shak. 

Eye’-tooth, n.; pl. EYE/-TEETH. <A tooth whose 


fang is long, and points up toward the eye; the 


pointed tooth in the upper jaw next to the grind- 
ers; afang;—called also a canine tooth, and cus- 
pidate tooth. 
Eye/-wa/ter, ». A medicated water or lotion for 
the eyes; a collyrium, 
Eye’-wink, n. A wink or motion of the eyelid; a 
hint or token. Shak. 
Eye’-wit/ness, n. One who sees a thing done; 
one who has ocular view of any thing. 
We... were eye-witnesses of his majesty. 2 Pet. i. 16. 
Eyne (in), or Ey’en,n. The plural of eye;—now 
obsolete, or used only in poetry. 
With such a plaintive gaze their eyne 
Are fastened upwardly on mine. Browning. 
E/j/ot (V/ot, or at), n. [Prom ey, q. v., A-S. ig, with 
the French diminutive termination o¢. Cf. Fr. ilot, 
and Eng. isle¢.] <A little island in ariver. [Usually 
written wit, sometimes eight. ] Blackstone. 
Eyre (ar), n. [O. Fr. erre, journey, march, way, 
errer, also edrar, to travel, march, from Lat. iter, a 
going, walk, way, L. Lat. iterare, to make a jour- 
ney. 
i. iy journey or circuit. 
2. A court of itinerant justices. Blackstone. 
Justice in eyre (O. Eng. Law), an itinerant judge, 
ce rode the circuit to hold courts in the different coun- 
ies. 
Ey’rie ) (a/r¥) (Synop., §130),n. [See AERIE.] The 
Ey’ry place where birds of prey construct their 
nests and hatch their young. See AERIE, 
The eagle and the stork 
On cliffs and cedar tops their eyries build. 
Ey’sell (i’sl), n. The same as EISEL. 


Milton. 
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FR the sixth letter of the English alphabet, is a la- 
bio-dental articulation, formed by the passage of 
breath between the lower lip and the upper inci- 
sive teeth, or between the upper lip and the lower 
incisive teeth. By most persons it is produced in 
the former manner. See Principles of Pronuncia- 
tion, § 71. Its corresponding sonant letter is v, in 
roducing which voice is substituted for breath. 
The figure of the letter F is the same as that of the 
Eolic digamma [F], to which it is also closely re- 
lated in power. See DIGAMMA. In etymologies, 
F is convertible with various other letters, especially 
the labials. In music, F is the fourth tone of the 
gamut, or model scale. F sharp (F#) is a tone inter- 
mediate between F and G. In chronology, F is one 
of the seyen dominical letters. In heraldry, it de- 
notes the nombril or navel point in an escutcheon. 

Fa. (Mus.) A syllable applied to the fourth tone of 
the gamut or model scale, for the purposes of solmi- 
zation ;— used by the French and Italians to desig- 
nate the fourth tone of the scale of absolute pitch 
ordinarily represented by F. ; 

Fa-ba/ceous (fa-ba/shus), a. [Lat. fabaceus, from 
Saba, bean.) Having the nature of a bean; like a 
bean. [0Obs.] 

Fa/bi-an, a. [Lat. Fabianus, Fabius, belonging to 
Fabius.) Delaying; dilatory; avoiding battle, in 
imitation of Quintus Fabius Maximus Verrucosus, 
a Roman general who conducted military operations 
against Hannibal, by declining to risk a battle in 
the open field, but harassing the enemy by marches, 
countermarches, and ambuscades. 

Fa/ble, n. [Fr. fable, Pr. fabla, faula, It. favola, 
Sp. & Pg. fabula, Lat. fabula, from fari, to speak, 


say.] 

f A feigned story or tale, intended to instruct or 
amuse; a fictitious narration intended to enforce 
some useful truth or precept; an apologue. 


Jotham’s fable of the trees is the oldest extant, and as beau- 
tiful as any made since. Addison. 


2. The plot, or connected series of events, form- 
ing the subject of an epic or dramatic poem. 


‘The moral is the first business of the poet; this being formed, 
he contrives such a design or fable as may be most suitable to 
the moral. Dryden. 


3. Fiction; untruth; falsehood. 

It would look like a fable to report that this gentleman gives 
away a great fortune by secret methods, Addison. 
Fa/ble, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FABLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FABLING.] To feign; to write or speak fiction; to 

write or utter what is not true. 
Vain now the tales which fabling poets tell. 
Fa/ble, v. ¢. 


Prior. 
To feign; to invent; to devise, and 
speak of, as true or real; to tell of falsely. ‘‘ The 
hell thou fablest.” Milton. 
Fa/bler, n. A writer of fables or fictions; a dealer 
in feigned stories; a fabulist. Johnson. 
Fab/rie (Synop., §130),”. ([Lat. fabrica, from fa- 
ber, a worker in hard materials, in wood, stone, 
metal, probably for faciber, from facere, to make; 
Fr. fabrique, It., 8p., & Pg. fabrica, Pr. fabriga.] 

1. The structure of any thing; the manner in 
which the parts of a thing are united by art and la- 
bor; workmanship; texture; make; as, cloth of a 
beautiful fubric. 

2. That which is fabricated ; as, (a.) Frame- 
work; structure; construction; edifice; building. 
‘ Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 

Rose like an exhalation. Milton. 
(b.) Manufactured cloth, ‘‘ Silks and other fine fab- 
rics of the East.” Henry. 

3. The act or purpose of building or construct- 
ing; construction, 

Tithe was received by the bishop, and distributed by him 
... for the fabric of the churches for the poor. Milman. 

Fab/rie, v. t. To frame; to build; to construct. 
[Obs.] ‘‘ Fabric their mansions.” Philips. 

Fab/ri-eant, n. [Fr.] A manufacturer; a working 
tradesman, Simmonds. 

Fab/ri-eate,v.t. [imp. & p.p. FABRICATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. FABRICATING.] [Lat. fabricare, fabricari, 
Sabricatus, -a, -wm, to frame, construct, build, from 
Sabrica ; Sp. & Pg. fabricar, It. fabbricare, Pr. fa- 
bregar, Fr. fabriquer. See supra.) 

1. To form into a whole by uniting its parts; to 
frame; to construct; to build; as, to fubricate a 
bridge or ship. 

2. To form by art and labor; to manufacture; to 
produce; as, to fabricate woolens. 

3. To invent and form; to forge; to devise false- 
ly; as, to fabricate a lie or story. 

Our books were not fabricated with an accommodation to 
prevailing usages. Paley. 

Fab/ri-ea/tion, n. [Lat. fabricatio, Fr. fabrication, 
Pr. fabricatio, Sp. fabricacion, It. fabbricazione. | 
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F. 


1. The act of fabricating, framing, or construct- 
ing; construction; manufacture; as, the fabrication 
of a bridge, a church, or a government. Burke. 

2. That which is fabricated; a falsehood; as, the 
story is doubtless a fabrication. 

Syn.— Fiction; figment; invention; fable; falsehood. 
See FICTION. 

Fab/ri-ea/tor, n. [Lat., Fr. fabricateur, Sp. fabri- 
cador, It. fabbricatore.| One who constructs or 
makes. 

Fab/ri-ea/tress,n. A female who fabricates. 

Fab/rile (fib/ril), a, [Lat. fabrilis, from faber ; Sp. 
Jabril, It. fabbrile. See Fapric.] Pertaining toa 
workman, or to work in stone, metal, wood, and 
the like; as, fabrile skill. [ Obs. 

Fab/i-list,n. [Lat. fabuliste, Sp. fabulista, from 
Lat. fabula. See FABLE.] One who invents or 
writes fables. ‘‘ Borrowing a device from the Ara- 
bian fabulists.” Hare. 

Fab/ii-lize, v.t. [imp. & p.p. FABULIZED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. FABULIZING.] ([Fr. fabuliser, Sp. fabu- 
lizar, It. favoleggiare. See FABLE.] To invent, 
compose, or relate fables. Faber. 

Fab/t-lés/i-ty, n. (Lat. fabulositas, Fr. fabulosité, 
Sp. fabulosidad. } 

1. The quality of being fabulous; fullness of fa- 
bles; fabulousness. [ Obs.] Abbott. 

2. A fabulous or fictitious story; a fable. Browne. 

Fab/ii-lotis, a. [Lat. fabulosus, Fr. fabuleux, Sp. 
Jabuloso, It. favoloso.] Feigned, as a story or fable; 
related in fable; devised; invented; not real; ficti- 
tious; as, a fabulous description; a fabulous hero. 
‘The fabulous birth of Minerva.” Chesterfield. 

Fabulous age, that period in the history of a nation de- 
scribed or pictured out in legendary or mythological 
fables; as, the fabulous age of Greece and Rome. 

Fab/i-lotis-ly, adv. Ina fabulous manner; in fa- 
ble or fiction. 

Fab/ii-lotis-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
fabulous or feigned, or of inventing fables. 

Se wee n. (Fr. faux bourdon. See BURDEN, 


4, S.J 
} It species of counterpoint with a double bass. 
2. That which is high-sounding or lofty. 
Eacade (fa-sad’, or fa-siid’),n. [Fr. fagade, from 
face, face, q.v.; It. facciata.] Front; front view 
or elevation of an edifice. Warton. 
Fac¢e,n. ([Fr. face, Pr. fassa, It. faccia, O. Sp. faz, 
N. Sp. haz, from Lat. facies, make, form, shape, face, 
from facere, to make. ] 

1. The exterior form or appearance of any thing; 
that part which presents itself to the view ; es- 
pecially, the front part or surface; that which par- 
ticularly offers itself to the view of a spectator. 
“ The whole face of the ground.” Gen. ii. 6. 

Lake Leman wooes me with its crystal face. Byron. 

2. A surface of a thing; that part of a body which 
may be seen from one point, or which is presented 
toward a certain direction ; one of the bounding 
planes of a solid; as, a cube has six faces. 

3. (Mach.) The principal dressed surface of a 
plate, disk, or pulley; the principal flat surface of a 

art. 

: 4. Outside appearance; surface show; look; ex- 
ternal aspect, whether natural, assumed, or ac- 
quired. ‘ A face of gravity and piety in the former 
administration,” Burnet. 


They took him to set a face upon their own malignant de- 
signs. Milton. 


~ This would produce a new face of things in Europe. Addison. 
5. That part of the head of an animal, especially 
of a human being, in which are the principal organs 
of sense, as the eyes, the nose, the mouth; visage; 
countenance. 
In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. Gen. iii. 19. 
6. Cast of features; expression of countenance ; 
look; air. 
We set the best face on it we could. Dryden. 
7. Maintenance of the countenance free from 
abashment or confusion ; confidence ; boldness ; 
shamelessness; effrontery; brass. 
This is the man that has the face to charge others with false 
citations. Tillotson. 
8. Presence; sight; front; as in the phrases, be- 
fore the face of, in the immediate presence of; in 
the face of, before, in, or against the front of; as, to 
fly in the face of danger; to the face of, directly to; 
from the face of, from the presence of; and the 
like. 
9. Mode of regard, whether favorable or unfavor- 
able; favor or anger; mostly in scriptural phrases. 
“T will set my face against them.” Ezek. xv. 7. 


Came I forth diligently to seek thy face [i.e., favor]. _ 
Prov, vii. 15. 





FACIAL 


To make a face, to distort the countenance; to put on 
an unnatural or purposely altered look. Face to face, 
one against another; in the immediate presence. — 
Face of a bastion (Mil.), the part between the salient 
and the shoulder angle. [See Jilust. of Bastion.) — 
Face of a gun (Mil.), the surface of metal at the muzzle. 
— Cylinder face (Steam Engin.), the flat part of a steam- 
cylinder on which a slide-valve moves. 

Face, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FACED (fast); p. pr. & vb. n. 
FACING. | 

1. To meet in front; to oppose with firmness; to 
resist, or to meet for the purpose of stopping or 
opposing; as, to fuce an genemy in the field, of 
battle. 

T'll face 


This tempest, and deserve the name of king. Dryden. 


2. To stand opposite to; to stand with the face or 
front toward; to front upon. ‘ The apartment of 
the general which faced the wife’s.” Landor, 

He gained, with his forces, that part of Britain which faces 
Treland. Milton, 

3. To turn the front toward; to confront; to 
meet or oppose, without turning the back, with 
firmness or confidence. 

A lie faces God, and shrinks from men. Bacon. 


4. To cover with additional superficies; to cover 
in front; as, a fortification faced with marble; to 
Jace a garment with silk. 

5. (Mach.) To make flat or smooth the surface 
of; to dress the face of, 


To face down, to put down by bold or impudent opposi- 
tion. ‘‘ He faced men down.” Prior. 


Face,v.i. 1. To carry a false appearance; to pey 
the hypocrite. ‘‘ To lie, to face, to forge.” Hubberd. 
2. To turn the face; as, to face to the right or 
left. 
Face about, man; a soldier, and afraid! Dryden. 
Face/’-a/gtie, n. (Med.) A form of neuralgia, 
characterized by acute lancinating pains return- 
ing at intervals, and by twinges in certain parts 
of the face, producing convulsive twitches in the 
corresponding muscles;—called also tic doulou- 


reux. 

Face’-eldth, n. A cloth laid over the face of a 
corpse. Brande. 

Fac¢e/-guiird, n, A kind of mask to defend the 
face and eyes, as in various chemical and me- 
chanical processes. 

Fac¢e/less, a. Without a face. 

Face/-paint/er, n. <A painter of portraits ; one 
who draws the likeness of the face. 

Face/’-pié¢e, n. (Naut.) A piece of wood wrought 
on the fore-part of the knee of the head. Totten. 

Facge’-plate, mn. (Mach.) The disk attached to the 
revolving spindle of a lathe, upon which the work 
is often fastened. 

Fa/¢er,n. One who faces; one who puts on a false 
show; a bold-faced person. 
There be no greater talkers, nor boasters, nor facers. Latimer. 

Fag’et (fiis‘et), n. [Fr. facette, diminutive of face, 
q. v.; Sp. fuceta, It. faccetta.] A little face; asmall 
surface; as, the facets of a diamond. [Written also 
Jacette. 

Fa-céte’, a. [Lat. facetus, Sp. & It. faceto.] Face- 
tious. [Rare.] ‘A facete discourse.” Bp. Taylor. 

Good manners must have induced them, now and then, 

“here to interpose” with a small, smart remark, sentiment 
Jacete, or unctuous anecdote. Prof. Wilson. 

Fag¢/et-ed, a. Having facets; formed into facets. 

Fa-céte/ly, adv. With good humor ; sportively. 


{Rare.] Burton. 
Fa-céte/mess, n. Wit; pleasant representation. 
[ Obs.] Hales. 


KFa-cé'ti-@ (fa-se/shi-€), n.pl. [Lat., from facetus. 
See FAcCETE.] Witty or humorous writings or say- 
ings; witticisms. 

Fa-cé/tiotis (fa-sé/shus), a. [Sp. facecioso, Fr. facé- 
tiewx. See supra.) 

1. Given to wit and good humor; merry; sport- 
ive; jocular; as, a facetiows companion. 

2. Characterized by wit and pleasantry; exciting 
laughter; as, a facetious story or reply. 

Fa-¢é/tiotis-ly (fa-sé/shus-ly), adv. In a face- 
tious manner; merrily; gayly; wittily ; with pleas- 
antry. 

Fa-¢cé/tiotis-nmess,. The state of being facetious ; 
the manifestation of a facetious spirit; sportive hu- 
mor; pleasantry. : 

Fa-c¢étte’, n. [Fr.] A small plane surface; a facet. 
See FACET. , 

Fa/cial ({9/shal), a. [L. Lat. facialis, from facies, 
face; Fr., Pr., & O. Sp. facial.] Pertaining to the 
face; as, the facial artery, vein, or nerve. 
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FACIALLY 


Facial angle (Anat.), the 
angle formed, in a profile view 
of the face, by two straight 
lines, one of whieh is drawn 
from the middle of the exter- 
nal entrance of the ear to the 
base of the nose, and the other 
from the prominent center of 
the forehead to the most prom- 
inent part of the upper jaw- 
bone; as in the angle which 
the line @b makes with the 
lineed inthe cut. Camper. 

Fa/cial-ly, adv. In a facial 
manner. 

Fa/cient (fa/shent), n. [Lat. 
Saciens, facientis, p. pr. of 
facere, to make, do; Sp. 
Jaciente, It. facente.| One 
who does any thing, good 
or bad; a doer; an agent. 





Obs.) Bp. Hacket. 
@’cé-€s_ (fa/shi-eez), mn. : 
[Lat. See Facr.] (Nat. Facial Angles. 


1, European; 2, African; 


fTist.) The general aspect a. thonkey: 


or habit of a species, or its 
habit for a particular fegion. 
Fae/ile (fis/il), a. ([Lat. facilis, from facere, to 
make, do, and therefore, properly, capable of being 
done or made; Fr & It. facile, Sp. facil.) 
1. Easy to be done or performed; not difficult; 
performable or attainable with little labor. 
Order... will render the work facile and delightful. Hvelyn. 
2. Easy to be surmounted or removed; easily 
conquerable; readily mastered. 
The facile gates of hell too slightly barred. Ailton. 
3. Easy of access or converse; mild; courteous; 
not haughty, austere, or distant; affable. 
I mean she should be courteous, facile, sweet. B. Jonson. 
4. Easily persuaded to good or bad; yielding; 
ductile to a fault; pliant; flexible. 


Since Adam, and his facile consort Eve, 
Lost Paradise, deceived by me. 


This is treating Burns like a child, a 
disposition as not to be trusted withouta keeper on the king’s 
highway. Prof. Wilson. 

Fiae¢/ile-ly, adv. In a facile or easy manner; easily. 
“ So facilely he bore his royal person.” Chapman. 

Pac/ile-mess, n. The state of being facile; easi- 
ness to be persuaded or overcome. 

Fa-cil/i-tate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. FACILITATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. FACILITATING. | fe Snes facil- 
ity, q. v.; Sp. facilitar, It. facilitare, Fr. faciliter.] 
To make easy or less difficult; to free from difli- 
culty or impediment; to lessen the labor of; as, to 
Jacilitate the execution of a task. 

To invite and facilitate that line of proceeding which the 
times call for. L. Taylor. 

Fa-cil/i-ta’tion, n. [Sp. facilitacion.] The act of 
facilitating or making easy. 

Fa-cil/i-ty, n. [Lat. facilitas, from facilis; Fr. fa- 
cilité, Pr. facilitat, Sp. facilidad, It. facilita. See 
FACILE. | 

1. The quality of being easily performed; free- 
dom from difficulty; ease; as, the facility of a 
work or operation. 

Though facility and hope of success might invite some other 
choice. Bacon. 

2. Ease in performance ; readiness proceeding 
from skill or use; dexterity; as, practice gives a 
wonderful facility in executing works of art. 

3. Easiness to be persuaded; readiness of com- 
pliance;— usually in a bad sense; pliancy; duc- 
tility. 

It is a great error to take facility for good nature: tender- 
ness, without discretion, is no better than a more pardonable 
folly. L’ Estrange. 

4. Easiness of access; complaisance; condescen- 
sion; affability. 

Offers himself to the visits of a friend with facility. South. 

5. That which promotes the ease of any action or 
course of conduct; advantage; valuable aid; assist- 
ance ; — usually in the plural. 

Syn.— Ease; expertness; readiness; dexterity ; com- 
plaisance ; condescension; affability. — FactLity, Ex- 
PERTNESS, READINESS. These words, as here compared, 
have in common the idea of performing any act with ease 
and promptitude. Facility supposes a natural or ac- 
quired power of dispatching a task with lightness and 
dexterity. Hxpertness is facility acquired by long-con- 
tinued practice. Readiness marks the promptitude with 
which any thing is done. A merchant needs great fa- 
cility in dispatching business; a banker, great expertness 
in casting accounts: both need great readiness in pass- 
ing from one employment to another. ‘The Facility 
which we get of doing things by a custom of doing 
makes them often pass in us without our notice.’ Locke. 
‘““The army was celebrated for the expertness and valor 
of the soldiers.” ‘A readiness to obey the known will 
of God is the surest means to enlighten the mind in re- 
spect to duty.” 

Fa/cing (fa/sing), m. 1. A covering in front for or- 
nament or other purposes; as, the facing of a gar- 
ment; the facing of an earthen slope to increase its 
steepness, 

2. (Mil.) The moyement of soldiers by turning 
on their heels to the right, left, about, &c.; — used 
chiefly in the plural. 

Fa/cing-ly, adv. In a facing manner or position. 

Fa/cing-sind,n. (Founding.) A compound, usu- 


Milton. 
erson of so facile a 


Fa-cin/o-rotis-mess, 2. 


Fae-sim/i-le, n.; pl. FA€-SIM/I-LES. 


Fae-sim/i-le, v. ¢. 


Fiet, n. 


Fae/tion, n. 


ee of your general.” 
E 


Fae/tion-ist, n. 
Fae/tiotis (iik/shus), a. 


Fae/tiotis-mess (fik/shus-nes), 7. 


Fae-ti/tiotis (fak-tish/us), a. 





Fiie’ti-tive, a. 
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ally of molding-sand and pulverized bituminous 
coal, to make the surfaces of molds. 


Fa-¢in’/o-rotis, a. [Lat. facinorosus, from facinus, 


deed, bad deed, from facere, to make, do; It. & Sp. 
Jacinoroso.) Atrociously wicked. [Obs.] Shak. 
Extreme or atrocious 
wickedness. [Obs.] 

[Lat. fac si- 
mile, make like, or an abbreviation of factum simile, 
made like, from facere, to make, and similis, like. 
Cf. SIMILE.] An exact copy or likeness, as of 
handwriting. Se 

To make an exact counterpart 
or copy of. [are.] 

Te yaie me ae ate) nage aed to make os oes 

r. fait, Pr. fait, faig, fag, Pe. facto, feito, O. S 
Jecho, N. Sp. hecho, It. ‘ratto. a it 4 

1. A doing, making, or preparing; hence, an ef- 
fect produced or achieved; any thing done or that 
comes to pass; an act; an event. 

A project for the fact and vending 
Of a new kind of fucus, paint for ladies. B. Jonson. 
What might instigate him to this devilish fact, 
Iam not able to conjecture. 

2. Reality; truth; as, in fact. 

3. The assertion or statement of a thing done or 
existing; sometimes, even when false, improperly 
put, by a transfer of meaning, for the thing done, or 
supposed to be done; a thing supposed or asserted 
to be done; as, history abounds with false facts. 

{@r The term fact has in jurisprudence peeuliar uses 
in contrast with Jaw; as, attorney at /aw, and attorney 
in fact; issue in law, and issue in fact. There is also 
a grand distinction between law and fact with refer- 
ence to the province of the judge and that of the jury, the 
latter generally determining the fact, the former the Jaw. 

Burrill. Bowvier. 

Syn.— Act; deed; performance ; event ; incident ; 
occurrence; circumstance. See EVENT. 

[Lat. factio, from facere, to make or 
do; Fr. faction, Sp. faccion, It. fazione.] 

1. (Anc. Hist.) One of the troops or bodies of 
combatants in the games of the circus, especially of 
the horse-races. 

2. A party, in political society, combined or act- 
ing in union, in opposition to the prince, govern- 
ment, or state ;— usually applied to a minority, but 
it may be applied to a majority; a party of any 
kind, acting unscrupulously for their own private 
ends, and for the destruction of the common good. 

To commit outrages 
And cherish /factions. 

3. Tumult; discord; dissensien. 

They remained at Newbury in great factien among them- 
selves. Clarendon. 

Syn.— Cabal; combination; party; clique; junto. See 
CABAL. 


Evelyn. 


Shak. 


Fae/tion-a-ry, n. [Fr. factionnaire, Sp. faccionario, 


A party man; one of a faction; 
Obs.) ‘ Always factionary on the 


Shak. 
e/tion-er, n. One of a faction. [Obs.] 
The factioners had entered into aconspiracy. Bp. Bancroft. 
One who promotes faction. 
[Lat. factiosus, Fr. fac- 
tieux, Sp. faccioso, It. fazioso.] 

1. Given to faction; addicted to form parties and 
raise dissensions, in opposition to government or the 
common good; turbulent; prone to clamor against 
public measures or men;—said of persons. ‘‘Fac- 
tious for the house of Lancaster.” Shak. 

2. Pertaining to faction; proceeding from faction ; 
indicating faction ; — said of acts or expressions ; as, 
Jactious quarrels. ‘‘ Blind of headlong zeal or fac- 
tious fury.” Burke. 


It. fazionario. 
a factionist. 


Fae/tiotis-ly (fak/shus-l¥), adv. In a factious man- 


ner; by means of faction. 
The state of 
being factious; inclination to form parties in oppo- 
sition to the government, or to the public interest. 
“Friendly without factiousness.”’ Sidney. 
Lat. factitius, from 
Jacere, to make; Sp. facticio, It. fattizio, Fr. fac- 
tice.) Made by art, in distinction from what is pro- 
duced by nature; artificial; formed by, or adapted 
to, an artificial or conventional, in distinction from 
a natural, standard or rule; unnatural; as, factitious 
cinnabar or jewels. 

He acquires a factitious propensity, he forms an incorrigible 
habit, of desultory reading. De (uincey. 

Syn. — Unnatural. — Factitious, UNNATURAL. A 
thing is wnnatural when it departs in any way from its 
simple or normal state ; it is factitiows when it is wrought 
out or wrought up by labor and effort; as, a factitious 
excitement. An unnatural demand for any article of 
merchandise is one which exceeds the ordinary rate of 
consumption; a factitiows demand is one created by 
active exertions for the purpose. An wanatural alarm is 
one greater than the occasion requires ; a factitious alarm 
is one wrought up with care and effort. 


Fae-ti/tiotis-ly, adv. In an artificial manner. 
Fae-ti/tiotis-mess, n. 


The quality of being fac- 
titious or artificial. 
[Lat. factus, from facio, to make. ] 
(Gram.) Pertaining to that relation which is proper 
when the act, as of a transitive verb, is not merely 
received by an object, but produces some change 
in the object; as, he made the water wine. 
Sometimes the idea of activity in a verb or adjective in- 





FACULTY 


volves in it a reference to an effect, in the way of causality, in 
the active voice on the immediate objects, and in the passive 
voice on the subject of such activity. This second object is 
called the /actitive object. J. W. Gibbs. 

Fae/tive, a. ([It. fattivo.] Making; having power 
to make. [Obs. Bacon. 

EHae'to, adv. ([Lat., ablative of factum, deed, fact, 
from facere, to do or make.] (Law.) In fact; by 
the act or fact. 

Fae/’tor, n. [Lat. factor, Fr. facteur, Pr. factor, 
Saitor, Sp. & Pg. factor, It. fatiore.] 

1. (Com.) One who transacts business for another ; 
an agent ; a substitute ; especially, a mercantile 
agent who buys and sells goods and transacts busi- 
ness for others on commission; a commission mer- 
chant or consignee. He may be a home factor or a 
foreign factor. He may buy and sell in his own 
name, and he is intrusted with the possession and 
control of the goods; and in these respects he differs 
from a broker. Story. Simmonds. Wharton. 

My factor sends me word, a merchant's fled 
That owes me for a hundred tun of wine. Marlow. 

2. A steward or bailiff of an estate. [Scot.] Scott. 

3. (Math.) One of the elements or quantities 
which, when multiplied together, form a product. 

Fae/tor-age,n. [Fr. See supra.] The allowance 
given to a factor by his employer, as a compensation 
for his services ; — called also a commission. 

Fiae’tor-ess, m. <A female factor. 

Your factoress hath been tampering for my misery. Ford. 

Fae-t0/ri-al, a. Pertaining to a factory; consisting 
in a factory. Buchanan. 

Fae/tor-ing,n. (Math.) The act of resolving into 
factors. Math. Dict. 

Fae/tor-ize, v. i. [imp. & p. p. FACTORIZED; p. 
pr. & vb.n. FACTORIZING.] (Law.) (a.) To give warn- 
ing to ;—said of a person in whose hands the effects 
of another are attached, the warning being to the 
effect that he shall not pay the money nor deliver 
the property of the defendant in his hands to him, 
but appear and answer the suit of the plaintiff. (6.) 
To attach the effects of a debtor in the hands of a third 
person ; to garnish. See GARNISH. [V¢. and Conn.] 

Fae/tor-ship, n. <A factory, or the business of a 
factor. Sherwood. 

Fae/to-ry, n. (Lat. factor; Sp. factoria, It. fat- 
toria; Fr. factorerie. | 

1. A house or place where factors, or commercial 
agents, reside, to transact business for their employ- 
ers. ‘The Company’s factory at Madras.” Burke. 

2. The body of factors in any place; as, a chap- 
lain to a British factory. Guthrie. 

3. A building, or collection of buildings, appropri- 
ated to the manufacture of goods; the place where 
workmen are employed in fabricating goods, wares, 
or utensils; a manufactory; as, a cotton factory. 

Fae-to/tum, n.; pl. FA€-TO/TUMS. [Lat., do every 
thing; Fr. factoton.] A person employed to do all 
kinds of work. B. Jonson. 

Exet/ii-al, a. Relating to, consisting of, or con- 
taining, facts. [are. 

Eive! tem, n.; pl. Fie TA, (Lat. See Facr.] (Law.) 
A man’s own act and deed; particularly, (a.) (Civil 
Law.) Any thing stated and made certain. (0.) (Tes- 
tamentary Law.) The due execution of a will, in- 
cluding every thing necessary to its validity. 

Faet/iire (53), n. [Lat. factura, Fr. facture, Sp. fac- 
tura, It. fattura.] 

1. The act or manner of making. [0bs.] Bacon. 

Simmonds. 


2. (Com.) An invoice. 

Baelti-le,n. pl. [Lat.] (Astron.) Certain bright 
spots on the sun’s disk, as distinguished from darker 
ones, called macula. 

Fae’ulty,n. (Fr. faculté, Pr. facultat, Sp. facul- 
tad, It. facolta, Lat. faculias, from facul, easily, 
from jfucere, to make. | 

1. Ability to act or perform, whether inborn or 
cultivated; capacity for any natural function; es- 
pecially, an original mental power or capacity for 
the well-known classes of mental activity ; psychical 
or soul capacity; capacity for any of the leading 
kinds of soul activity, as knowledge, feeling, voli- 
tion; intellectual endowment or gift; power. 

The vital faculty is that by which life is preserved. Quincy. 

What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculties! Shak. 

2. Privilege or permission; the right to act, grant- 
ed by favor or indulgence; authority; license; dis- 
pensation. 

The pope... granted him a faculty to set him free from his 
promise. Muller. 

It had not only faculty to inspect all bishops’ dioceses, but 
to change what laws and statutes they should think fit to alter 
among the colleges. Kvelyn. 

3. A body of men to whom any specific right or 
privilege is granted; the graduates in any of the four 
departments of a university or college (Philosophy, 
Law, Medicine, or Theology), to whom is granted 
the right of teaching (projitendi or docendi) in the 
department in which they have studied; especially, 
(a.) The members of a profession or calling — rarely 
the profession itself — as the medical faculty, the le- 
gal faculty, and the like; as, the advice of the fac- 
ulty. (b.) The body of graduates actually exercis- 
ing in a college the right of teaching ; the professors 
and tutors in a college. 

Syn.— Talent; gift; endowment; dexterity; adroit- 
ness; ability; knack. 
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FACUND 


Lat. facundus, from fari, to speak; 
t. facondo.] Eloquent; persuasive ; 
rhetorical. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Fa-etin/di-otts, a. [Lat. facundiosus, from facun- 
dia, eloquence, from facundus. See supra.| Elo- 
quent; full of words. [Obs.] ailey. 
Fa-ettn/di-ty, n. [Lat. facunditas, It. facondita, 
Jacondia, Pr., Sp., Pg., & Lat. facundia, Fr. fa- 

~-conde.| Eloquence; readiness of speech, [Obs.] 
Fad/dle, v.i. [Cf. Fippix, to play on a fiddle, to 
trifle, to toy with the fingers.] To trifle; to toy; 
to play; tofiddle. [ZLow. Halliwell. 
Fade, a. [Fr. fade, also fat, Pr. fat, It. fado, from 
_ Lat. fatwus, foolish, insipid, tasteless.) Weak; 
slight; faint. [Rare.] ‘‘ Passages somewhat fade.” 
Jeffrey. 

His masculine taste gave him a sense of something fade and 

ludicrous. De Quincey. 

Fade, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FADED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ene) O. Eng. also vade; Prov. D. vadden, to 
fade, wither, vaddigh, languid, torpid. Cf, VADE, 
and supra.] : 

1. To become fade; to grow weak; to lose 
strength; to decay; to perish gradually ; to wither, 
asaplant. ‘ We all do fade as aleaf.” Isa. Ixiv. 6. 
“ Rlowers that never fade.” Milton. 

2. To lose freshness, color, or brightness; to be- 
come faint in hue or tint; hence, to be wanting in 


Fiie/und, a. 
Sp. facundo 


color, ‘‘ His faded cheek.” Milton. 
‘ The stars shall fade away. Addison. 
Where the faded moon 
Made a dim silver twilight. Keats. 


3. To sink away; to disappear gradually ; to 
grow dim; to vanish. 
He makes a swan-like end, 
Fading in music. Shak. 
Fade, v.t. To cause to wither; to deprive of fresh- 
ness or vigor; to wear away. 
No winter could his laurels fade. Dryden. 
Fad/ed-ly, adv. In a faded manner; decayedly; 
poorly. “A dull room fadedly furnished.” Dickens. 
Fade/less, a. Not liable to fade; unfading. 
Badge (iij), v.t. _ [imp. & p. p. FADGED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. FADGING.] [A-S. fegan, gefegan, to join, 
unite, fit together, O. Sax. fogjan, fuogjan, O. Fries. 
foga, Sw. foga, Dan. foie, O. H. Ger. fuogan, fuo- 
kan, fogen, fuagen, M. H. Ger. viiegen, vuogen, N. 
H. Ger. fiigen, fugen, L. Ger. fogen, D. voegen, O. 
D. vogen; Ger. & Dan. fuge, a seam or joint. Of 
this word, fay is a contraction.] To come close, as 
the parts of things united; to fit; to suit; to agree. 
They shall be made, in spite of antipathy, to jadge Pe 
uton. 
’ Who says his numbers do not fadge aright. Swift. 
Fadge, n. A sack or pack-sheet; a small flat loaf 
or thick cake; a fagot. [Prov. Ling] Halliwell. 
Fad/ing, 7. 1. Loss of color, freshness, or vigor; 
decay; weakness. Sherwood. 
2. A variety of dance. [Obs.] ‘Fading is a fine 


jig.” Beau. § Fl. 
Fad/ing-ly, adv. Ina fading manner, 
Fad/ing-ness,n. Liability to fade. Mountagu. 
Fad/y, a. Losing color or strength, Shenstone, 


Fa2e’eal (fé/kal), a. See FECAL. 

Fe@'cés (fe/seez), n. pl. [Written also feces.] [Lat. 
Jax, fecis, pl. feces.) Excrement; ordure; also, 
settlings; sediment after infusion or distillation, 

Beeld (iék/yy-la), n. See FEcunA. 


Fa/er-y,a.orn. The same as FAIRY, Spenser. 
Faf/fle, v. i. [Prov. Eng., also famble. Of. Mar- 
FLE.] Tostammer. [0Obs.] Barret. 


Fag,n. One who performs low or menial services 
for another; a laborious drudge; especially, a 
school-boy who does menial services for another 
boy of a higher form or class in English schools. 

Edgeworth. 

Fag, v.i. [Cf. L. Ger. fakk, wearied, weary, vaak, 
slumber, drowsiness, O. Fries. fai, equivalent to 

fach, devoted to death, O. Sax. fégi, M. L. Ger. 

weege, A-S. fege, dying, weak, timid, O. H. Ger. 

Seigi, N. H. Ger. feig, feige, Icel. feigr ; Scot. faik, 

to fail, stop, lower the price.] 

1. To act as a fag; to labor to weariness; to 
drudge. 
Read, fag, and subdue this chapter. 
2. To become weary; to tire. 
Creighton withheld his force till the Italian began to fag. 


- Mackenzie, 
Fag, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FAGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FAGGING. ] 
1. To use or treat as a fag; to beat; to compel to 
drudge. [Colloq.] Smart. 
2. To cause to labor diligently, or like a drudge; 
to tire by labor; to cause to become exhausted by 
hard work. 
Fig, n. <A knot or coarse part in cloth. [Obs.] 
Fag’-énd’, n. [fag and end. See FaG,v. i., supra.] 
. An end of poorer quality, or in a spoiled con- 
dition, as the coarser end of a web of cloth, the 
untwisted end of a rope, and the like. 
2. The refuse or meaner part of any thing. ‘‘ The 
Sag-end of business.” Collier. 
Fag’Zing, n. Laborious drudgery; especially, the 
acting as a drudge for another at an English school. 
Fiig/ot,n. [Fr.& Pr. fagot, It. fagotto, fangotto, 
Sp. fogote, augmentative of Lat. fax, facis, torch, 
originally, a bundle of sticks, allied to Gr. @axedos, 
bundle, fagot.] 


Coleridge. 
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1. A bundle of sticks, twigs, or small branches of 
trees, used for fuel, for raising batteries, filling 
ditches, or other purposes in fortification ; a fascine ; 
also, a single stick, suitable or designed for fuel. 

Spare for no fagots ; let there be enow. Shak. 

2. A bundle of pieces of iron for re-manufacture, 
or of steel in bars, Simmonds. 

3. A person hired to take the place of another at 
the muster of a company. Addison. 

Fasg/ot,v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. FAGOTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FAGOTING.] To make a fagot of; to tie or bundle 
together; to bind in a bundle; to collect promiscu- 
ously. Dryden. 

EFa-gét'to,n. [See FAGor.] (Mus.) The bassoon ; — 
so called from being divided into parts for conven- 
ience of carriage, making, as it were, a small fagot. 

Moore. 

FWiih/lerz (fi/lerz), n. [Ger., from fahl, dun-col- 
ored, fallow, and erz, ore.) (JZin.) Gray copper, 
or gray copper ore. It contains copper, antimony, 
arsenic, and sulphur; — called also fuhlore. 

Fiih’/lun-ite (49),. (Min.) A mineral formed from 
iolite by hydration. It consists for the most part of 
hydrated silicate of alumina, and derives its name 
from Fahlun, in Sweden, where it is found. 

Fahr/en-heit (fir/en-hit), a. [Ger.] Pertaining to, 
or measured hy means of, a thermometer commonly 
used in America and England, having the zero of 
its scale marked at 32 degrees below the freezing- 
point of water, and the boiling-point at 212 degrees 
above ; —so called from the inventor of the scale. 

KFatence (ii-ongs’),n. [Fr., It. faenza, porcellana 
di Faenza, from Faenza in Italy, Lat. Faventia, 
the original place of manufacture.] A kind of 
earthen-ware ;—a collective name for all the va- 
rious kinds of glazed earthen-ware and porcelain. 

. Fairholt. 

Fail, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FAILED; p. pr. & vb. n. FAIL- 
ING.] [Fr. & Pr. faillir, O. Sp. & O. Pg. fallir, fa- 
lir, now fallecer, falecer, It. fallire, to fail, to de- 
ceive, from Lat. fallere, to deceive. The Ger. fehler 
is also derived from the Fr. faillir.] 

1. To be wanting; to fall short; to be deficient in 
any measure or degree up to total absence; to cease 
to be furnished in the usual or expected manner, or 
to be altogether cut off from supply; to be lacking; 
as, streams fwil; crops fail. 

' The waters fail from the sea. Job xiv. ll. 
~ Till Lionel’s issue fails, his should-not reign. Shak. 

2. To be affected with want; to come short; to 
lack; to be deficient in provision or unprovided. 

Tf ever they fail of beauty, this failure is not to be attributed 
to their size. Burke, 

3. To fall away; to become diminished; to de- 
cline; to decay; to sink. 

When earnestly they seek 
Such proof, conclude they then begin to fail. Milton. 

4. To fall off in respect to vigor, activity, re- 
sources, or the like; to become weaker; as, a sick 
man fails. 

5. To become extinct; to perish; to die. 

Lest the remembrance of his grief should fail, Addison. 
The king in his last sickness failed. Shak. 

6. To be found wanting with respect to an effect 
or a duty to be performed, a result to be secured, or 
the like; to miss. 

Either my eye-sight fails, or thou look’st pale. Shak. 

7. To come short of an effect or object aimed at 
or desired; to be disappointed of access or attain- 
ment; to be baffled or frustrated, ‘‘ Our envious 
foe hath failed.” Milton. 

8. To become unable to meet one’s engagements ; 
especially, to be unable to pay one’s debts or dis- 
charge one’s business obligations; to become bank- 
rupt or insolvent. 

Fail, v.¢. 1. To be wanting to; not to supply, or be 
supplied to, the want, need, call, &c., of; not to be 
sufficient for; to disappoint; to desert. 

The inventive god, who never fails his part. Dryden. 

There shall not fail thee a man on the throne. 1 Kings ii. 4. 

2. To miss of attaining; to come short of; to lose; 
to fail of. [Rare.] 

Though that seat of earthly bliss be failed. Milton. 

Fail,n. [O. Fr. faille, from faillir; Pr. falha, O. 
Sp. falla, It. faglia, falla, fallo. See supra.) 

1. Miscarriage; failure; deficiency; fault. [Obs.] 
“ His highness’ fwil of issue.” Shak. 

2. Death; decease. [0bs.] Shak. 

Without fail, unfailingly; unreservedly; absolutely. 

FailVange,n. (Fr. faillance, from faillir; Pr. fail- 
lensa, O. Sp. fallenza, N. Sp. falencia, Pg. falencia, 
Sallencia, It. fallenza, See supra.) Fault; failure ; 
omission. [Obs.] Fell. 

Fail/ing, n. 1. The act of one who fails; deficien- 
cy; imperfection; lapse; fault. 

2. The act of becoming insolvent or bankrupt. 

Syn.—Fault; foible. See FauLt. 

Failing-ly, adv. By failing. , 

Haivlis,n. (Fr.) (Her.) A failure or fraction in an 
ordinary, as if it were broken, or a splinter taken 
from it. 5 

Fail/iire (fiil/yyr, 53), ». [From fuil, q. v.] 

1. Cessation of supply, or total defect; a failing; 
deficiency; as, failure of rain; failure of crops. 

2. Omission; non-performance; as, the failure of 
a promise. 
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3. Decay, or defect from decay; as, the failure of 
memory or of sight. 
_4. A becoming insolvent; bankruptcy; suspen- 
sion of payment; as, failures in business. 
_ 5. A failing; aslight fault. [Obs.] Johnson. 
Fain, a. [A-8. fagen, fagen, glad, fea, equivalent to 
Jeaha, gladness, joy, gefeohan, fagnian, to rejoice; 
O. Sax. fagan, a. fagandn ; H. Ger. gafehan, 
to be glad, gajfag, content, fagdn, gafagon, to sat- 
isfy ; Icel. fugna, to be glad, feginn, glad; Sw. 
faigna, a. fiigen; Goth. faginon, to rejoice, faheds, 
joy.] Well-pleased ; glad; rejoiced ; disposed; 
inclined; forward; apt; wont; especially, content 
to accept, for lack of any thing better, as the more 
desirable of two alternatives. 
Men and birds are fain of climbing high. Shak. 
To a busy man, temptation is fain to climb up together with 
his business, Bp. Taylor. 


Fain, adv. With joy or pleasure; gladly ;— with 


would, 
Fain would I woo her, yet I dare not. Shak. 
Fain, v. i. To wish or desire. [Obs.] ‘In his 
Saining eye.” Spenser. 


Faint, n. ‘The act of fainting, or the state of one 
who has fainted; aswoon. [Rare.] 
Seemed to me ne’er did limner paint 
So just an image of the saint, 
Who propped the Virgin in her faint. W. Scott. 
Faint, a. [compar. FAINTER; superl., FAINTEST. } 
[O. Fr. faint, negligent, sluggish, lazy, p. p. of se 
Jeindre, de quelque chose; Pr. se fenher, to feign, to 
sham, to work negligently, from Lat. fingere, to con- 
trive, devise, feign; hence Proy. Fr. faignant, lazy.] 

1. Lacking strength; weak; languid; inclined to 
swoon; as, faint with fatigue, hunger, or thirst. 

2. Wanting in courage, spirit, or energy; timo- 
rous; cowardly; dejected; depressed; as, ‘Faint 
heart never won fair lady.” 

3. Lacking distinctness; hardly perceptible ; 
striking the senses feebly; not bright, or loud, or 
sharp, or forcible; weak ; as, a faint color, or sound, 
or image, or the like. Walpole. 

4. Performed, done, or acted, in a weak or feeble 
manner; not exhibiting vigor, strength, or energy; 
as, faint efforts ; faint resistance. ‘‘The faint 
prosecution of the war.” Davies. 

Faint, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FAINTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FAINTING. | 

1. To become weak or wanting in vigor; to grow 
feeble; to lose strength and color, and the control 
of the bodily or mental functions; to swoon; some- 
times with away. 


On hearing the honor intended her, she fainted away. 
Guardian. 


If Isend them away fasting to their own houses, they will 
Jaint by the way. Mark viii. 3. 

2. To sink into dejection ; to lose courage or 
spirit; to become depressed or despondent. 


If thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength is small. 
Prov. xxiv. 10, 


3. To decay; to disappear; to vanish. 
Gilded clouds, while we gaze on them, faint before the 


eye. ope. 
Faint, v.¢. To cause to faint or become dispirited ; 
to depress; to weaken, [Obs.] 
It faints me 
To think what follows. Shak. 


Faint/-heiirt/ed, a. Wanting in courage ; de- 
pressed by tear; easily discouraged or frightened ; 
cowardly ; timorous ; dejected. ‘“‘ /aint-hearted 
traitors.” : Addison. 

Fear not, neither be faint-hearted. Isa. vii. 4. 

Faint/-heirt/ed-ly, adv. Ina faint-hearted man- 
ner. 

Fiaint/-heiirt/ed-ness, n. Want of courage and 
spirit; timorousness; cowardice. 

Faint/ish, a. Slightly faint ; somewhat faint. Tucker. 

Faint/ish-mess, n. State of being faintish; a slight 
degree of faintness. Arbuthnot. 

Faint/ling, a. Timorous; feeble-minded. [Obs.] 
“A faintling, silly creature.” Arbuthnot. 

Faint/ly, adv. Ina faint, weak, or feeble manner ; 
feebly; languidly; timorously. 

Faint/ness, n. 1. The state of being faint; loss of 
strength, color, self-consciousness, and self-control; 
feebleness; dejection. 

2. Inactivity; want of vigor. 

3. Feebleness, as of color or light. 

4. Feebleness of representation; as, faintness of 
description. 

5. Feebleness of mind; timorousness; dejection ; 
irresolution. 

I will send a faintness into their hearts. Lev. xxvi. 36. 

Faints, n. pl. The impure spirit which comes over 
first and last in the distillation of whisky —the for- 
mer called the strong, the latter the weak, It is 
much impregnated with fetid essential oil. Ure. 

Faint/y, a. Weak; feeble; languid. Dryden. 

Fair, a. [compar. FAIRER; superl. FAIREST. ] [A-S. 

Siger, O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. fagar, Icel. fagr, Sw. 
Sager, Dan. faver, faur, Goth. fagrs.] ‘ 

1. Free from spots, specks, dirt, imperfection, or 
hinderance; unblemished; clear; open; spotless; 
pure. 

: 2. Pleasing to the eye; handsome; beautiful. 

Who can not see many a fair French city, for me, fair 


French maid. Shak. 
ase Se cee 


Spenser. 
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3. Free from a dark hue; of a light shade; spot- 
less; clear; as, a fair skin. 

The northern people large and fair-complexioned. Hale. 

4. Not overcast; cloudless;—said of the sky; 
propitious; favorable; —said of the wind or weath- 
er; as, a fair sky or day. 

You wish fair winds may waft him over. Prior. 

5. Free from obstacles or hinderances; unincum- 
bered; open; — said of a road or passage, and the 
like; as, a fair mark; in fair sight; a fair view. 

The caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which was in a fair 
way to have enlarged. Raleigh. 

Close by my side she sat, and fair in sight. Dryden. 

6. Characterized by frankness, honesty, impar- 
tiality, candor; open; upright; free from suspicion 
or bias;—said of persons, character, or conduct; 
as, a fair man; fair dealing, or offers. ‘‘ Show fair 
duty to his majesty.” Shak. ‘I would call it fair 
play.” Shak. 

7. Pleasing; favorable; inspiring hope and con- 
fidence ; —said of words, promises, and the like, 

When fair words and good counsel will not prevail on us, 
we must be frighted into our duty. LD’ Estrange. 

8. Distinct; legible; as, fai7 handwriting. 

9. Free from any marked characteristic; not dis- 
tinguished or unusual; moderate; middling, 

The news is very fair and good. Shak. 

Syn.— Candid; open; frank; ingenuous; clear; hon- 
est; equitable; impartial; reasonable. See CANDID. 

Fair play, equitable treatment. 

Fair, adv. Clearly; openly; frankly; civilly; hon- 
estly; favorably; agreeably. 

To bid fair, to be likely, or to have a fair prospect; 
to promise. — Fair and square, justly; honestly; equita- 
bly; impartially. 

Fair, n. 1. A fair woman; a handsome female. 

2. Fairness; beauty. [Obs.] Shak. 

The fair, the female sex. 

Fair,n. [(O.Fr. fere, feire,N. Fr. foire, Pr. & Pg. 
Seira, Sp. feria, It. flera, from Lat. feria, pl. feria, 
days of rest, holidays, festivals, because the fairs 
were generally held in the church-yard, and even in 
the church, on holidays and feasts of dedication, 
when the people resorted to the churches.] A 
gathering of buyers and sellers, assembled with 
their merchandise at a stated or regular season, or 
by special appointment, for the exhibition of wares 
and the conduct of business. 

From all parts they are coming, 
As if we kept a fair. Shak. 

Fancy fair, a special sale of fancy articles, usually 
conducted by ladies for the benefit of some charity. 


Fair’-haired, a. Having fair hair. 


Fair’/-hand, a. Having a fair appearance, Shak. 
Fair’hood, n. Fairness; beauty. [Obs.]  Foze. 
Fair/i-ly, adv. In the manner of a fairy, 
Numerous shadows haunting fairily 
The brain. Keats. 
A work divine 
Made 80 fairily well. Tennyson. 


Fair/ing, n. A present given or purchased at a 
fair. Gay. 
Fair’-léad/er, n. (Naut.) A block or thimble 
placed in any position or part of a vessel, to lead 
ropes through without increasing the purchase. 
Totten. 
Fair/ly, adv. 1. Ina fair manner; clearly; openly; 
distinctly; frankly; honestly; favorably; pleas- 
antly ; as, to deal fairly; to appear fairly ; to speak 
or write fairly ; fairly beaten. ‘‘T interpret fairly 


your design.” Dryden. 
Then fairly I bespoke the officer 

To go in person with me to my house, Shak. 

2. Softly; quietly; gently. [Obs.] Milton. 


Fair’/-nat/tired (-nat/yurd), a. Endowed with good 
qualities; well disposed; good-natured. ‘A fair- 
natured prince.” Ford. 

Fair/ness, 7. The state of being fair, or free from 
spots or stains, as of the skin; agreeableness, as of 
form and features ; clearness, as of water; honesty, 
as of dealing; candor, as of an argument; distinct- 
ness, as of handwriting, and the like. 

Fair’-seem/ing, a. Appearing fair. Hemans. 

Fair’-spok/en (-spok/n, 20), a. Using fair speech, 
or uttered with fairness; bland; civil; courteous; 
plausible. ‘ A fair-spoken man.” Hooker. 

Fair/-way,n. The part of ariver, bay, &c., through 
which vessels enter or depart. Totten. 

Fair’-wéath/er, a. In pleasant weather; in cir- 
cumstances involving but little exposure or sacrifice ; 
as, a fair-weather voyage. Pope. 

Fair’-world (-wfirld),n. A good time; state of 
prosperity. [Obs.] 

They think it was never fair-world with them since. Milton. 

Fair’y,n. [Written also faéry, from O. Fr. faerie, N. 
Fr. féerie, enchantment, from O, Fr. faer, now féer, 
to enchant, charm, from fue, feie, now fée, It. fata, 
Pr. & Sp. fada, O. Ger. fet, feie, from Late Lat. Fata, 
for Parca, one of the goddesses of fate, from fatum, 
fatus, fate, or from fatua, a prophesying female, a 
fortune-teller. ] 

1. Enchantment; illusion. 
The God of her has made an end, 


And fro this worlde’s fairy 


Hath taken her into company. Gower. 
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2. The land of illusions; the abode or country of 
the Fays. [Obs.] 


He [Arthur] is a king y-crowned in Fairy. Lydgate. 


3. The inhabitants or people of Fairy-land.[ Obs.] 
The fourth kind of spiritis [is] called the Fairy. K. James. 


4. An imaginary supernatural being or spirit, 
supposed to assume a human form, either male or: 
female, and to meddle for good or evil in the affairs 
of mankind. See ELF and DEMON. 

Round about the caldron sing, 
Like elves or fairies in a ring. Shak. 

5. Anenchantress. [Obs.] Shak. 

Fairy of the mine, an imaginary being supposed to 
inhabit mines, wandering about in the drifts and cham- 
bers, always employed in cutting ore, turning the wind- 
lass, &c., yet effecting nothing. The Germans believe in 
two species; one fierce and malevolent, the other gentle. 
See COBALT. 

No goblin or swart fairy of the mine 

Hath hurtful power over true virginity. Milton. 
— Fairies of romance, beings of the human race, en- 
dowed witk powers beyond those allotted to men. 

Fair’y, a. 1. Pertaining or relating to fairies. 

2. Given by fairies; as, fairymoney. Dryden. 

Fairy ring, or circle, a bare circular path, or a ring 
of grass higher, greener, sourer, than the surrounding 
grass; a frequent phenomenon in fields and meadows in 
Great Britain, vulgarly supposed to be caused by fairies 
in their dances. 

Fair’y-land, n. 
fairies. 

Fair’y-stone, 7. 
chalk-pits. 

Faith,n. [O. Eng. feith, fayeth, fay, from O. Fr. 
Seid, fott, fei, N. Fr. foi, Pr., Sp., & Pg. fe, It. fede, 
Lat. jides, faith, belief, from jidere, to trust.) 

1. Belief; the assent of the mind to the truth of 
what is declared by another, resting solely and im- 
plicitly on his authority and veracity; reliance on 
testimony. 

2. The assent of the mind to the statement or 
proposition of another, on the ground of the mani- 
fest truth of what he utters; firm and earnest belief, 
on probable evidence of any kind, especially in 
regard to important moral truth. 

Faith, that is, fidelity, —the fealty of the finite will and un- 
derstanding to the reason. Coleridge. 

3. (Theol.) (a.) The belief in the historic truthful- 
ness of the Scripture narrative, and the supernatural 
origin of its teachings, sometimes called historical 
and speculative faith. (b.) The belief in the facts 
and truth of the Scriptures, with a practical love of 
them; especially, that confiding and affectionate 
belief in the person and work of Christ which 
affects the character and life, and makes a mana 
true Christian, called a practical, evangelical, or 
saving faith. 

Without faith it is impossible to please God. Heb. xi. 6. 

The faith of the gospel is that emotion of the mind which 
is called “trust” or ‘confidence ” exercised toward the moral 
eharacter of God, and particularly of the Savior. Dwight. 

4. That whichis believed on any subject, whether 
in science, politics, or religion; especially (7’heol.), 
a system of religious belief of any kind; as,the Jew- 
ish or Mohammedan faith; and especially, the sys- 
tem of truth taught by Christ; as, the Christian fwith ; 
also, the creed or belief of a Christian society or 
church. 


The imaginary land or abode of 


The fossil echinite, abundant in 


Which to believe of her, 
Must be a faith that reason without miracle 
Could never plant in me. Shak. 


He... now preacheth the faith which once he eg: 
Gal. i, 28 


5. Fidelity to one’s promises, or allegiance, or 
duty, or to a person honored and beloved; loyalty; 
a strict adherence to duty and fulfillment of 
promises. ‘‘ Children in whom is no faith.” 

Deut, xxxii, 20, 
Her failing, while her faith to me remains, 
I would conceal. Milton. 

6. Word or honor pledged; promise given; fidel- 
ity; as, he violated his plighted faith. 


For you alone 


I broke my faith with injured Palamon. Dryden. 
7. Credibility or truth. [Rare.] 
The fuith of the foregoing narrative. Mitford. 


Faith, interj. By my faith; intruth; verily. [Col- 
2. 


loq.} 
Faith/’-bréach, n. Breach of fidelity; disloyalty ; 
erfidy. hak. 


Faithed (fatht), a. Honest; sincere. [Obs.] ‘‘ Make 
thy words faithed.” Shak. 
Faith/ful, a. 1. Full of faith; disposed to believe, 
especially in the declarations and promises of God. 
“ You are not faithful, sir.” B. Jonson. 
2. Firm in adherence to promises, oaths, con- 
tracts, treaties, or other engagements. 
The faithful God, who keepeth covenant and mercy with 
them that love him. Deut. vii. 9. 
3. True and constant in affection or allegiance to 
a person to whom one is bound by a vow, by ties of 
love, gratitude, or honor, as to a husband, a prince, 
a friend; firm in the observance of duty; loyal; of 
true fidelity; as, a faithful husband or servant. 
“Our old and faithful friend.” Shak. 








FALCON-GENTIL 


So spake the seraph Abdiel, faithful found, : 
Among the faithless; faithful only he. Milton. 
4. Conformable to truth; as, a faithful narrative 
or representation. 
5. True; worthy of belief, 


Mark what I aay to you, which you shall find 
By every syllable a faithful verity. Shak. 


Syn.—Trusty; honest; upright; sincere; veracious. 


Faith/ful-ly, adv. In a faithful manner. 

Faith/ful-ness,. The quality or character of be- 
ing faithful; fidelity; truth; loyalty; constancy ; 
as, the faithfulness of God, of a subject, of a wife, 
of a friend. 

Faith/less, a. 1. Not believing; not giving credit. 

2. Not believing in God or religion; specifically, 
not believing in the Christian religion. “A faithless 
Jew.” Shake 

3. Not observant of promises. 

4. Not true to allegiance, duty, or vows; as, a 
faithless subject, servant, or wife. ‘‘A most unnat- 
ural and faithless service.” Shak. 

5. Serving to disappoint or deceive; deluding; 
delusive; unsatisfying. ‘‘ Yonder faithless phan- 
tom.” Goldsmith. 

Faith/less-ly, adv. In a faithless manner. 

Faith/less-mess,n. The state of being faithless; 
as, (a.) Unbelief in God, religion, or Christianity. 
(b.) Perfidy; treachery; disloyalty, as in subjects. 
(c.) Violation of promises or covenants; inconstan- 
cy, as of a husband or wife. 

Fai/tour (fa/toor), n. eo Fr. faitour, faiture, 
a factor, a doer, an evil-doer, a slothful person; O, 
Fr. faiteor, faiteur, Pr. faitor, factor, from Lat. fac- 
tor, a maker, doer, performer, perpetrator, from 
Jacere, to make or aul A doer or actor; hence, an 
evil-doer; ascoundrel. [0Obs.] 


Lo! faitour, there thy meed unto thee take. Spenser. 


Fake, n. [Scot. fwik, fold, stratum of stone, A-S, 
Jaec, space, interval, Ger. fach, compartment, parti- 
tion, division, row.] (Naut.) One of the circles or 
windings of a cable or hawser, as it lies in a coil; a 
single turn or coil. Totten. 

Fia/kir (fa/ker), n. An Oriental religious as- 

Fii-quir’ (fii-keer’), cetic or begging monk. 

Fal-eade’, n. [Fr., from Lat. falz, falcis, a sickle 
or scythe.] (Man.) The position of a horse, as 
when he throws himself on his haunches two or 
three times, bending himself, as it were, in very 
quick curvets. Harris. 

Faleate, a. (Lat. falca- - 

Fal/ea-ted, tus, from falz, 
Jalcis, a sickle or scythe; It. 
falcato, Sp. falcado.| Hooked 
or bent like a sickle or scythe ; 
— on of - mon or a plan- 
et, when horned or crescent- 
formed; (Bot.) said of leaves. Palcateieees 

Fal-ea’tion, n. The state of being falcate or 
crooked; a bending in the form of a sickle. Browne. 

Fal/chion (fawl/chun) (Synop., §180),. [L. Lat. 
falcio, falco, from Lat. falx, falcis, a sickle; It, 
JSalcione, Pr. fausso, O. Fr. fauchon.] A broad 
sword, with a slightly curved point, shorter than 
the ordinary military sword, and less heavy, much 
used in the middle ages. Fairholt, 

Fal’ci-form, a. [Lat. falz, a sickle, and forma, 
form; Fr. & It. falciforme.} In the shape of a 
sickle; resembling a reaping-hook, 

Fal/eon (faw/kn), n. [O. Fr. 
falcon, N. Fr. faucon, Pr. 
falco, O. Sp. falcon, N. oR 
halcon, It. falcone, falco, O. 
Ger. falcho, Late Gr. oa 
kov, Late Lat. falco, from 
falx, falcis, a sickle or 
scythe, so named from its 
curving talons. 

1. (Ornith.) One of a fam- + 
ily of raptorial birds, char- 
acterized by a short, hooked yw 
beak, powerful claws, and 
great destructive power; 
especially, one of this fam- 
ily trained to the pursuit of 
other birds, or game. 

In the language of falconry, 
the female peregrine (Falco pere- 
grinus) is exclusively called the 
Jalcon. Yarrel, 

2. (Gun.) An ancient form of cannon, seven feet 
in length, carrying a ball of four pounds in weight. 

Tonilinson. 

Fal/eon-er (faw’kn-er), n. [O. Fr. falconier, fau- 
conier, N. Fr. fauconnier, Pr. falconier, O. Sp. fal- 
conero, N. Sp. halconero, Pg. falconeiro, It. falco- 
niere. See FALcON.] A person who breeds and 
trains hawks for taking wild fowls; one who fol- 
lows the sport of fowling with hawks. Johnson. 

Fal/eo-mét (Synop., §130), n. Ty Fr. falconet, 
equivalent to fawconneau, It. falconetto, L. Lat. 
Jalconeta, properly a young falcon. See FALcon.] 
(Gun.) A small cannon anciently used, a little ex- 
ceeding six feet in length, and carrying a ball of two 
pounds in weight. Tomlinson. 

Fal/eon-gén/til, n. [See GENTIL.] (Ornith.) 
The female and young of the goshawk (Astur pa- 
lumbaritus). Eng. Cyc. 





Peregrine Falcon. 
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FALCONID 


KFat-ebn'i-de,n. pl. (Ornith.) 
A family of birds of prey, 
characterized by a strong and 
hooked beak, and very sharp 
and strong talons, which are 
retractile and much incurved. 

Fal’eon-ry (faw/kn-ry), n. [O. 

. falconerie, faulconnerie, 
N. Fr. fauconnerie, It. falco- 

 neria. 

1. The art of training hawks 
to the exercise of hawking. 

2. The practice of taking 
wild fowls or game by means 
of hawks. 

Faldage, n. a Lat. falda- 
gium, from A-S. fald, Eng. fold.) (O. Eng. Law.) 
A privilege of setting up folds for sheep, in any 
fields within manors, in order to manure them; 


Head and Foot of Icti- 
nea plumbea. 


foldage. Spelman. 
Fald/fee,n. [A-S. fald, Eng. fold, and fee. See 
'ALDAGE.] (Law.) A fee or composition paid an- 


ciently by tenants for the privilege of faldage on his 


own ground. Blount. 
Fald/ing,. A kind of coarse cloth. [Obs.] 
Chaucer. 


Fald/is-to-ry,n. [L. Lat. faldistorium, It., Sp., & 
Pg. faldistorio, Sn a O. Fr. faudestueil, N. 
Fr. fautewil, from O. H. Ger. faldstuol, M. H. Ger. 


valtstuol, from O. H. Ger. faldan, faltan, now 
falten, to fold, because it could be folded Tobe 
Ss 


together.] The throne or seat of a bishop. 
Fald/stool, nn. [A-S. fald, 
Jfeald, fold, and stool. See su- 


pra. 

1. A folding-stool, or portable 
seat, made to fold up in the 
manner of acamp-stool. It was 
formerly placed in the choir for 
. bishop, “ae he oe = i 
n any but his own cathedra oa 
church. Fairholt. a) 

2. A small desk at which the litany is enjoined to 
be sung or said, generally placed in the middle of 
the choir of a church where it is used, sometimes 
near the steps of the altar. Hook. 

Fa-lér/’ni-an, a. ([Lat. Falernus, a.; Falernum 
(se. vinwm), Falernian wine.] Pertaining to Mount 
Falernus, in Italy. 

Fall, v.i. [imp. FELL; p. p. FALLEN; p. pr. & vb. 
N. FALLING.|] [A-S. feallan, O. H. Ger. fallan, N. 
H. Ger. fallen, M. H. Ger. & D. vallen, Sw. falla, 
Dan. ee, allied to Lith. pwilti.] : 

1. To descend from a higher position to a lower, 
either suddenly or gradually; to drop down; to 
sink; to make a descent By the force of gravity 
alone; as, the apple falls; the tide falls; the mer- 
cury falls in the barometer. 

I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven. Luke x. 18. 

2. To cease to be erect; to become prostrate; 
to assume suddenly a recumbent posture; as, a 
child totters and falls; a tree falls; a worshiper 
Jails on his knees. 

I fell at his feet to worship him. Rev. xix. 10. 


3. To attain a level; to find a final outlet; to 
empty ; — with into; as, the river Rhone falls into 
the Mediterranean. 

4. To become prostrate and dead; to cease to 
live; to come to destruction; to perish; to vanish. 

A thousand shall fall at thy side. Ps. xci. 7. 

The greatness of these Irish lords suddenly fell and van- 
ished. Davies. 

He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. Byron. 


5. To cease to be active or strong; to die away; 
to lose strength; as, the wind falls. 

6. To issue forth into life; to be brought forth; 
—said of the young of certain animals. 

7. To decline in power, glory, wealth, or impor- 
tance; to become insignificant; to decline in weight 
or value; as, the price falls. 

Iama oe fallen man, unworthy now 





To be thy lord and master. Shak. 
Heaven and earth will witness, 
If Rome must /all, that we are innocent. Addison. 


8. To descend in character or reputation; to be- 
come degraded; to sink into vice, error, or sin; to 
depart from faith or from rectitude. 

Let us labor, therefore, to enter into that rest, lest any man 
fall after the same example of unbelief. feb. iv. ll. 

9. To become insnared or embarrassed; to be 
entrapped; to be worse off than before; as, to fall 
into error; to fall into difficulties. 

0. To assume a look of shame or disappoint- 
ment; to become or appear dejected ; — said of the 
countenance. 

Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell. Gen. iv. 5. 

Ihave observed of late thy looks are fallen. Addison. 

11. To pass somewhat suddenly, and passively, 
into a weaker or lower state or circumstances; to 
become; as, to fall asleep; to fall into temptation. 

12. To happen; to come to pass; to light; to 
arrive; to befall; to issue; to terminate, 

The Romans fell on this model by chance. Swift. 

Sit still, my daughter, until thou know how the matter will 
Fall. Ruth iii. 18, 


Sadly fell our Christmas eve, Tennyson. 














Fall, v. ¢. 





Fall, n. 


493 : 


13. To begin with haste, ardor, or vehemence; to 
rush or hurry; as, they fell to blows. 

The mixed multitude .. . fell a lusting. Num. xi. 4. 

14. To pass or be transferred by chance, lot, dis- 
tribution, inheritance, or otherwise; as, the estate 
fell to his brother; the kingdom fell into the hands 
of his rivals. 

If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look in her face, and you'll forget them all. Pope. 

15. To be dropped or uttered carelessly; as, an 
unguarded expression jell from his lips; not a mur- 
mur fell from him. 

To fall aboard of (Naut.), to strike against ;— applied 
to one vessel coming into collision with another. — To fall 
among, to come among accidentally or unexpectedly. — 
To fall astern (Naut.), to move or be driven backward; 
to recede; as, a ship falls astern by the force of a cur- 
rent, or when outsailed by another.— Zo fall away. (a.) 
To lose flesh ; to become lean or emaciated ; to pine. 
fa To renounce or desert allegiance; to revolt or rebel. 

c.) To renounce or desert the faith; to apostatize; to 
‘These... for a while believe, 
Luke viii. 13. 


sink into wickedness. 
and in time of temptation fall away.” 
(d.) To perish; to be ruined; to be lost. ‘* How can the 
soul... fall away into nothing?” Addison. (e.) To de- 
cline gradually; to fade; to languish, or become faint. 
“One color falls away by just degrees, and another rises 
insensibly.” Addison.— To fall back. (a.) To recede; 
to give way. (0.) To fail of performing a promise or 
purpose; not to fulfill. — Zo fall calm, to cease to blow; 
to become calm. — Yo fall down. (a.) To prostrate one’s 
self in worship. ‘All kings shall fall down before him.” 
Ps. \xxii. 11. (6.) To sink; to come to the ground. 
** Down fell the beauteous youth.” Dryden. (c.) To bend 
or bow, as a suppliant. (d.) (Waut.) To sail or pass to- 
ward the mouth of a river or other outlet. — To fall foul, 
to attack; to make an assault.— Jo fall from. (a.) To 
recede from; to depart; not to adhere; as, to fall from 
an agreement or engagement. (b.) To depart from alle- 
giance or duty; to revolt.— To fall from grace (Method- 
ism), to sink into vice; to sin; to withdraw from faith or 
allegiance to duty. — Jo fall home ‘Ship Carp.), to curve 
inward;—said of the timbers or upper parts of a ship’s 
side which are much within a perpendicular. Tolten.— 
To fallin. (a.) To concur; to agree; as, the measure 
Jalis in with popular opinion. (6.) To comply; to yield 
to. ‘You will find it difficult to persuade learned men 
to fall in with your projects.” Addison. (c.) To come in; 
to join; to enter; as, fall into the ranks; fall in on the 
right.— To fall in with, to meet, as a ship; also, to dis- 
cover or come near, as land. — To fall off. (a.) To with- 
draw; to separate; to be broken or detached; as, friends 
fall off in adversity. ‘Love cools, friendship falls off, 
brothers divide.” Shak. (b.) To perish; to die away; 
as, words fall off by disuse. (c.) To apostatize; to for- 
sake; to withdraw from the faith, or from allegiance or 


duty. 
¥ Those captive tribes fell off 

From God to worship calves. Milton. 
d.) To forsake; to abandon; as, his subscribers fell off. 
e.) To drop; as, fruits fall off when ripe. (/7.) To de- 
preciate; to depart from former excellence; to become 
less valuable or interesting; as, the magazine or the re- 
view fails off. (g.) (Naut.) To deviate or trend to the 
leeward of the point to which the head of the ship was 
before directed; to fall to leeward. Totten.— To fall on. 
(a.) To begin suddenly and eagerly. ‘' Fall on, and try 
the appetite to eat." Dryden. (b.) To begin an attack; 
to assault; to assail. ‘* Fall on, fall on, and hear him 
not.” Dryden. (c.) To drop on; to descend on. — Zo fall 
out. (a.) To quarrel; to begin to contend. 

A soul exasperated in ills falls out 

With every thing, its friend, itself. Addison. 
(6.) To happen; to befall; to chance. ‘There fell out 
a bloody quarrel betwixt the frogs and the mice.” 
LI’ Estrange.— To fall over. (a.) To revolt ; to desert 
from one side to another. (0.) To fall beyond. Shak. — 
To fall short, to be deficient; as, the corn falls short; 
they all fall short in duty.— To fall to. (a.) To begin 
hastily and eagerly. ‘‘ Fadl to, with eager joy, on homely 
food.” Dryden. (b.) To apply one’s self to; as, he will 
never after fall to labor. “They fell to raising money, 
under pretense of the relief of Ireland.” Clarendon. — 
To fall under. (a.) To come under, or within the limits 
of; to be subjected to; as, they fell wnder the jurisdiction 
of the emperor. (0.) To come under; to become the 
subject of; as, this point did not fall under the cogni- 
zance or deliberations of the court; these things do not 
fall under human sight or observation. (c.) To come 
within; to be ranged or reckoned with; as, these sub- 
stances fall under a different class or order.— To fall 
upon. (a.) To attack. [See To fall on.] (6.) To attempt. 
““T do not intend to fall upon nice disquisitions.”’ Holder. 
(c.) To rush against. 

(GF~ Fall primarily denotes descending motion, either 
in a perpendicular or inclined direction, and, in most of 
its applications, implies, literally or figuratively, veloci- 
ty; haste, suddenness, or violence. Its use is so various, 
and so much diversified by modifying words, that it is not 
easy to enumerate its senses in allits applications. 

1. To let fall; to drop. [Obs.] 
For every tear he falls, a Trojan bleeds. Shak. 

2. To sink; to depress; as, to raise or fall the 
voice. 

3. To diminish; to lessen or lower; as, to fall the 
price of commodities. [Rare.] 

4. To bring forth; as, to fall lambs. [Rare.] Shak. 

5. To fell; to cut down; as, to fall a tree. [Local 
or Prov., Eng. & U. 8.) 

1. The act of dropping or descending from 
a higher to a lower place by gravity; descent; as,a 
fall from a horse, or from the yard of a ship. 

2. The act of dropping or tumbling from an erect 
posture; as, he was walking on ice, and had a fall. 

3. Death; destruction; overthrow; ruin. ‘‘ They 
conspire thy fall.” Denham. 


Fal-la/ciots, a. 


Fal-la/ciotis-ly, adv. 


Fal/la-¢y, n. 


Fallen (fawln, 58), p. a. 
Fallen-cy, n. 


Fall/er, n. 
Falli-bil/i-ty, n. [It. fallibilita, Sp. falibilidad, 


FAal/li-ble, a. 


Fal li-bly, adv. 
Falling, n. 


Fall/ing-sick/ness, n. 


Fall/ingsstiar, n. 
Fall/ing-stone, n. 





Fallow, a. 


FALLOW 


4. Downfall; degradation; loss of greatness or 
oflice; termination of greatness, power, or domin- 
ion; ruin; as, the fall of the Roman empire; the 
fall of Cardinal Wolsey. 

Behold thee glorious only in thy fall. Pope. 

5. Diminution or decrease of price or value; de- 
preciation ; as, the fall of prices; the fall of rents; 
the fall of interest. 

6. Declination of sound; a sinking of tone; ca- 
dence; as, the fall of the voice at the close of a 
sentence. 

7. Declivity ; the descent of land or a hill; aslope. 

8. Descent of water; a cascade; a cataract; a 
rush of water down a steep place ;— usually in the 
Ra sometimes in the singular; as, the falls of 

iagara, or the Mohawk; the fall of the Housatonic 
at Canaan, 

9. The outlet or discharge of a river or current 
of water into the ocean, or into a lake or pond; as, 
the fall of the Po into the Gulf of Venice. Addison. 

10. Extent of descent; the distance which any 
thing falls ; as, the water of a pond has a full of 
five feet. 

11. The fall of the leaf; the season when leaves 
fall from trees; autumn. 

12. That which falls; a falling; as, a fall of rain 
or snow. 

13. The act of felling or cutting down. “ The fall 
of timber.” 

14, Lapse or declension from innocence or good- 
ness; specifically, the first apostasy; the act of our 
first parents in eating the forbidden fruit; also, the 
apostasy of the rebellious angels. 

15. A kind of vail. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

16. (Naut.) That part of a tackle to which the 
power is applied in hoisting. Dana. 
{Lat. fallaciosus, from fallacia ; 
Fr. fallacieux. See FALLACY.] Embodying or per- 
taining to a fallacy; fitted to deceive; as, a fulla- 
cious argument. 

In a fallacious manner. 

We have seen how fallaciously the author has stated the 

cause. Addison. 


Fal-la/ciotis-mess,n. The state of being fallacious; 


tendency to deceive or mislead; as, the fallacious- 
ness of an argument. 

[duat, Folag, from fallax, deceitful, 
deceptive, from fallere, to deceive; Pr., Pg., & It. 
Jallacia, Sp. suieeie 

1. Deceptive or false appearance; dececitfulness; 
that Soe misleads the eye or the mind; deception; 
mistake. 


I'll entertain the offered fallacy. Shak. 
Winning by conquest what the first man lost, 
By fallacy surprised. Diilton. 


2. (Logic.) An argument, or apparent argument, 
which professes to be decisive of the matter at issue, 
while in reality it is not. 

Syn.— Deception; deceit ; mistake. — FALLACY, SOPH- 
IstrY. A fallacy is an argument which professes to be 
decisive, but in realityis not; sophistry is also false rea- 
soning, but of so specious and subtle a kind as to render it 
difficult to expose its fallacy. Many fallacies are obvi- 
ous, but the evil of sophistry lies in its consummate art. 
‘*Men are apt to suffer their minds to be misled by falla- 
cies which gratify their passions. Many persons have 
obscured and confounded the nature of things by their 
wretched sophistry ; though an act be never so sinful, 
they will strip it of its guilt.” South. 


Fallals,n. pl. Gay ornaments; frippery. Halliwell. 
FalVlax, n. 


{Lat. fallax, deceptive. 


See supra.] 
[ Obs. } 


Abp. Cranmer. 

Dropped; descended; 
degraded; decreased; ruined. 
[From Lat. fallens, p. pr. of fallere, 
to deceive. See FAILANCE.] Mistake; error; 
blunder, [0bds.] Bp. Taylor. 
One who falls. 


Cavillation. 


Fr. faillibilité.} The state of being fallible; liable- 
ness to deceive or to be deceived; as, the fallibility of 
an argument or of an advisor. 
[L. Lat. fallibilis, from Lat. fallere, 
to deceive; It. fallibile, Sp. falible, Fr. faillible.] 
Liable to fail or mistake; liable to deceive or be de- 
ceived; as, all men are fallible; our opinions and 
hopes are fallible. 
In a fallible manner. 
An indenting or hollow;— opposed 
to rising or prominence. [Rare.] Addison. 
(Med.) The epilepsy; a 
disease in which the patient suddenly loses his 
senses and falls. 
See SHOOTING-STAR. 

A stone falling from the at- 
mosphere; a meteorite; an aérolite. 


Fal-10’pi-an, a. [From Fallopius, or Fallopio, a 


physician of Modena, who died in 1562, and who 
was the discoverer of these tubes.] (Anat.) Per- 
“taining to, or discovered by, Fallopius ; — applied to 
two ducts or canals floating in the abdomen, and 
extending from the upper angles of the womb to 
the pelvis, usually called the Fallopian tubes. 
Dunglison, 
ee Sealu, fealo, fealav, N. H. Ger, 


Salb, fahl, O. H. Ger. falo, falawer, falawu, falawas, 


£ Teel. félr, D. vaal; whence Pr. falb, It. falbo, Fr. 


fauve; allied to Lith. palwas, Slay. plaw’, Pol, 
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FALLOW 


plowy, Sky. palita, Gr. todtss, Lat. pallidus, fulvus, 
and flavus. ] 

1. Left untilled or unsowed after having been 
plowed ready for culture; uncultivated; neglected ; 
as, fallow ground, 

2. Pale red or pale yellow; as, a fallow deer or 
greyhound. Shak. 

Fallow, n. [So called from the fallow, or some- 
what yellow, color of naked ground. See supra.) 

1. Land that has lain a year or more untilled 
or unseeded; land which has been plowed without 
being sowed. 

The plowing of fallowsis a benefit toland. Mortimer. 

2. The plowing or tilling of land, without sowing 
it for a season; as, summer fallow, properly con- 
ducted, has ever been found a sure method of de- 
stroying weeds. 

By a complete summer fallow, land is rendered tender and 
racllow. The fallow gives it a better tilth than can be given 
by a fallow crop. Sinclair. 

Green fallow, that where land is rendered mellow and 
clean from weeds, by cultivating some green crop, as 
turnips, potatoes, &e. [£ng.] 

Fallow, v.i. To fade; to become yellow. [Obs.] 
Fallow, v. t. [imp. & p.p. FALLOWED; Pp. pr. & 
vb. 2. FALLOWING.] To plow, harrow, and break 


up, as land, without seeding, for the purpose of de- 
stroying weeds and insects, and rendering it mel- 
low; as, it is found for the interest of the farmer to 
fallow cold, strong, clayey land. 

See FALLOW-FINCH. 


Fal/low-chit, n, 
Fal/low-erdp, 
m. The crop 
taken from a 
green fallow. 
See FALLOW. 
Fallow Deer. 
[So called from 
its fallow or 
pale-yellow col- 
or. See supra.] 
(Zool.) A spe- 
cies of deer 
(Cervus Dama, 
or Dama vul- 
garis), smaller 
than the stag, 
and most com- 
mon in Eng- 
land, where it is often domesticated in the parks. 
Fal/low-finch (66), 2. (Or- 
nith.) A small bird of the 
genus Sazxicola (8. enanthe 
of some, Motacilla ananthe 
of Linneus);—called also 
JSallow-chat, wheat-ear, and 
by a variety of local names, 
Eng. Cyc. 
Fallow-ist, 1. (Agric.) 
One who favors the practice 
of fallowing land. [Jare.] 

On this subject a controversy has arisen between two sects, 
the fallowists and the anti-fallowists. Sinclair. 

Fal/low-mess, n. (Agric.) A fallow state; barren- 
ness; exemption from bearing fruit. Donne. 

Falsa-ry, n. [Lat. falsarius, from falsus; O. Fr. 
falsaire, faulsaire, N. Fr. faussaire; Pr. falsari, 
Sp., Pg., & It. falsario. See infra.) <A falsifier of 
evidence. [Obs.] Sheldon. 

False, a. (compar. FALSER; superl. FALSEST.] 
| Lat. falsus, p. p. of fallere, falswm, to deceive; O. 
Fr. fals, N. Fr. faux, Pr. fals, Sp., Pg., & It. falso; 
whence A-S. false, Ger. falsch, D. valsch, 8w. & 
Dan. falsk.] 

1. Uttering falsehood; unveracious; given to de- 
eeit; dishonest; as, a false witness; a false histo- 
rian, and the like. 

2. Not faithful or loyal, as to obligations, allegi- 
ance, vows, and the like; treacherous; perfidious}; 
as, a false friend, lover, or subject; false to prom- 
ises. 


Fallow Deer (Dama vulgaris). 


Fallow-finch. 


I to myself was false, ere thou to me. Hilton, 


3. Not according with truth or reality; not true; 
fitted or likely to deceive or disappoint; treacher- 
ous; deceitful; inconstant; unfaithful; as, a false 
statement; a false measure or weight. 

4. Not genuine or real; assumed or designed to 
deceive; counterfeit; hypocritical; as, false tears; 
false modesty; false colors; false jewelry. 

Faise face must hide what the false heart doth know. Shak. 


5. Not well founded, not firm or trustworthy ; er- 
roneous; as, a false claim; a false conclusion; a 
false construction in grammar. 


Whose false foundation waves have swept away. Spenser. 
6. (Mus.) Not in tune. 


False attic (Arch.), an attic without pilasters, case- 
ments, or balustrades, used for crowning a building. Grit. 
— False cadence, an imperfect or interrupted cadence. 
— False conception (Med.), an abnormal conception in 
which a misshapen fleshy mass is produced instead of a 
well-organized fetus. — False fire, a combustible composi- 
tion, used in vessels of war to make signals during the 
night. Zotten.— False imprisonment (Law), the arrest 
and imprisonment of a person without warrant or cause, 
or contrary to law; or the unlawful detaining of a person 
in custody. — False keel (Naut.), the timber used below 
the main keel, to serve both as a defense ana an aid in 
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holding the wind better. Totten. — False pretenses, false 
representations made with a view to obtain money or 
goods with intent to cheat. Bowvier. — False rail (Naut.), 
a thin piece of timber inside of a curved head-rail. Og- 
ilvie. — False relation (Mus.), a progression in harmony, 
in which a certain note in a chord appears in the next 
chord prefixed by a flat or sharp. — False return (Law), 
an untrue return made to a process by the officer to whom 
it was delivered for execution. — False roof (Arch.), that 
part between the ceiling of the upper floor and the cov- 
ering of the roof. Gwiilt.— False token, a false document 
or sign of the existence of a fact, used for fraudulent pur- 
poses. Burrill.— False work (Civil Engin.), a tempora- 
ry bridge or scaffolding, by the aid of which the perma- 
nent structure is erected. : 

False, adv. Not truly; not honestly; falsely. Shak. 

False, v.t. (O. Fr. falser, N. Fr. fausser, Pr., O. 
Sp., & O. Pg. falsar, It. & Lat. falsare, from Lat. 
Jalsus. See supra.) 

1. To mislead by want of truth ; to deceive. 
[Obs.] ‘In his falsed fancy.” Spenser. 
2. To defeat; to balk; to evade. eb Spenser. 

False’-faced (-fist), a. Hypocritical. ‘‘ Walse-faced 
soothing.” Shak. 

False/-heirt, a. Hollow; treacherous; de- 

False/-heiirt/ed, ceitful; perfidious. Bacon. 

False/-heirt/ed-mess, n, Perfidiousness; treach- 
ery. Stilling/fleet. 

Faise/hood,n. [From false and the termination 
hood, q. Vv.) 

1. Want of truth or veracity; an untrue assertion. 

Though it be a lie in the clock, itis but a falsehood in the 
hand of the dial when pointing at a wrong hour, if rightly 
following the direction of the wheel which moveth it. Muller. 

2. Want of honesty or integrity; treachery; de- 
ceitfulness; perfidy. ‘‘ Betrayed by falsehood off 
his guard.” Shak. 

3. Counterfeit; false appearance; imposture, 

No falsehood can endure 

> Touch of celestial temper. Milton. 

Syn.—Falsity ; lie; untruth ; fiction ; fabrication. 
See FALsity. 

False/’ly, adv. In a false manner; not truly; de- 
ceitfully 3 perfidiously. ‘‘O falsely, falsely mur- 
dered,’ Shak. 

False/mess,n. The state of being false; want of 
integrity or uprightness; double-dealing; unfaith- 
fulness; treachery; perfidy; as, the falseness of a 
man, or of his word. 


The prince is in no danger of being betrayed by the /alse- 


ness, or cheated by the avarice, of such a servant. Rogers. 
Fals’er, n. One who is false; a deceiver. [0Obs.] 
“ Such falser’s friendship fair.” Spenser. 


Fal-sétte’, )n. Pt haerace Fr. fausset, from Lat. 

Fal-sét/to, § falsus. See FALSE.] <A false or ar- 
tificial voice ; that peculiar species of voice in a man 
the compass of which lies above his natural voice, 

The cry, scream, yell, and all shrillness, are various modes 
of the falsette. Peirce. 

Faust €rt'men, (Civ. Law.) The crime of falsi- 
fying. 

{= This term in the civil law included not only for- 
gery, but every species of fraud and deceit. It never has 
been used in so extensive a sense in modern common 
law, in which its predominant significance is forgery, 
though it also includes perjury and offenses of a like 
character. Burrill. Greenleaf. 

Fal/si-fi/a-ble, a. [O. Fr. falsifiable.] Capable of 
being falsified, counterfeited, or corrupted. Johnson. 

Falsi-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. falsijication, Sp. falsii- 
cacion, It. Cet) 

1. The act of making false; a counterfeiting; the 
giving to a thing an appearance of something which 
it is not; as, the falsiication of words. fooker. 

2. Confutation. Broome. 

3. (Zquity.) The showing an item of charge in an 
account to be wrong. Story. 

FaVsifi-ea/tor, n. [Fr. falsificateur, Sp. falsifica- 
dor, It. falsificatore.] A falsifier. Bp. Morton. 

Fal/si-fi/er, n. One who falsifies, or gives to a 
thing a deceptive appearance. 

Fals/i-f7V, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FALSIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. FALSIFYING. | rs Salsifier, Sp. falsijicar, 
It. & Lat. falsificare, from Lat. falsws, false, q. v., 
and facere, to make, 

1. To represent falsely; to make false; to coun- 
terfeit; to forge; as, to falsify coin. 

The Irish bards use to forge and falsify every thing as they 
list, to please or displease any man. Spenser’. 

2. To prove to be false, or untrustworthy ; to dis- 
appoint; as, to falsify a record. 

By how much better than my word I am, 
By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes. Shak. 

3. To violate; to break by falsehood; as, to fal- 
sify one’s faith or word. Sidney. 

4. To bafile or escape; as, to falsify a blow. 


Butler. 
5. (Law.) To avoid or defeat; to prove false, as 
a judgment. Blackstone. 


6. (Equity.) To show, in accounting, that an item 
of charge inserted in an account is wrong. 
Story. Daniell. 
Fals/i-ff¥, v. i. To tell lies; to violate the truth. 
It is absolutely and universally unlawful to lie ary. 
OUT. 
Fals’/ism, n. That which is evidently false; an 
assertion or statement the falsity of which is plainly 
apparent ; — opposed to truism. 


FAMILIARITY 


Fals/i-ty, n. [Lat. falsitas, O. Fr. fog N. Fr. 
Jie a JSulsetat, Sp. faulsedad, Pg. falsidade, 
t. falsita. 
1. The quality of being false; contrariety or in- 
conformity to truth. 
Probability does not make any alteration, either in the 
truth or falsity of things. South. 
2. Falsehood; a lie; a false assertion. Glanville. 
Syn.—Falsehood ; lie ; deceit. —Farsiry, FaLsE- 
HOOD, Liz. Falsity denotes the state or quality of being 
false. <A falsehood is a false declaration designedly 
made. <A /ée is a gross, unblushing falsehood. It is a 
vulgar error to speak of ‘telling a falsity.” It is an 
equal error to say, ‘“‘I perceive the falsehood of your 
declaration or statement.” The falsity of a person's 
assertion may be proved by the evidence of others, and 
thus the charge of falsehood be fastened upon him. : 
Can you on him such falsities obtrude? 


And as a mortal the most wise delude? Sandys. 
Artificer of fraud, he was the first 
That practiced falsehood under saintly show. Jfilton. 


Fal/ter, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. FALTERED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. FALTERING.] [O. Eng. jfaulter, from O. Fr. 
Jaulte, N. Fr. faute, fault, or from Eng. faulter, Scot. 
Jaultour, transgressor. It is impossible to derive 
the word from Sp. or Pg. faltar, to be wanting or 
deficient, to miss, to fail. See FAULT and FAULTER. | 

1. To fall short; to fail; to stumble; especially, 
to hesitate, to stammer; as, his tongue falters. 


With faltering speech and visage incomposed. Milton. 
2. To tremble; to totter. ‘“He found his legs 
falter.” Wiseman. 


3. To fail in distinctness or regularity of exer- 
cise ;— said of the mind or of thought. 

Here indeed the power of distinct conception of space and 
distance falters. r Taylor. 

Falter, v.t. [Proy. Eng. falter, to thrash barley 
in the chaff; faltered, disheveled, probably allied 
to Celtic falt, human hair.) To thrash in the 
chaff; to cleanse or sift out, as barley. ie 
Eng.) Halliwell. 

Fal/ter-ing,n. Feebleness; deficiency. 

Fal’/ter-ing-ly, adv. Ina faltering manner; with 
hesitation or feebleness. 

Fal/tranck, n. [Ger. fall, a fall, casualty, and 
tranck, drink.] (Med.) A drink prepared from ya- 
rious aromatic plants, and used as a remedy in case 
of wounds and various accidents. 

Ea@'tyn,n. [Fr.] (Geol.) A series of strata, of the 
middle tertiary period, abounding in shells, and 
corresponding to the Norfolk crag. Lyell. 

Fam/bie,v.i. To stammer. [0bs. Nares. 

Fam/ble, n. A hand. [Cant.] “We clap our 
Sambles.” eau. § Fl. 

Fame, n. [O. Fr. fame, Pr., 8p., Pg., It., & Lat. 
fama, Gr. diun, Dor. ¢daya, from Gr, dpi, I say, 
speak, tell, make known. ] 

1. Public report or rumor, 

The fame thereof was heard in Pharaoh's house. Gen.xlv.16. 
The certain fame thereof being told by none. Chapman. 

2. Report or opinion generally diffused; renown; 
notoriety; public estimation; celebrity, either fa- 
vorable or unfavorable; as, the fame of Solomon, or 
Washington, . 

I find thou art no less than fame hath bruited thee. Shak. 

Syn.— Notoriety ; celebrity ; renown; reputation ; 
credit; honor. 

Fame, v. t. 
FAMING., | 

1. To report. 

The fields where thou art famed 
To have wrought such wonders. Milton. 

2. To make famous, ‘‘ Those Hesperian gardens 
famed of old.” Milton. 

Fame/less, a. Without renown. Beau, § Fl. 

Fame/less-ly, adv. In a fameless manner. 

Fa-mil/iar (fa-mil/yar), a. [Lat. familiaris, from 
Lat. familia, family; Fr. familier, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
Jamiliar, It. familiare, famigliare. See FAMILY.]} 

1. Pertaining to a family ; domestic. Pope. 

2. Closely acquainted or intimate, as a friend or 
companion; well versed in, as any subject of study ; 
as, familiar with the Scriptures. 

3. Characterized by, or exhibiting the manner of, 
an intimate; not formal; unceremonious; free; un- 
constrained; easy, accessible. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. Shak. 

4. Well known, as a friend, well understood, as 
a book or science, 

That war or peace may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us. Shak. 

Familiar spirit, a demon or eyil spirit supposed to at- 

tend at a call. 
Now, ye familiar spirits, «++ 
Help ae oe : Shak. 

Fa-miliar, n. 1. An intimate; aclose companion; 
one long acquainted; one accustomed to another by 
free, unreserved converse. 

All my familiars watched for my halting. Jer. xx. 10. 


2. A demon or evil spirit supposed to attend ata 
call. ‘ Shak. 
3. (Court of Inquisition.) One admitted to the 
secrets, and employed in the service, of the courts, 
especially in apprehending and imprisoning the 
accused. 
Fa-mil-iir/i-ty (fa-mil-yir/-t¥) (Synop., § 130), 7. 
(Lat. familiaritas, Fr. familiarité, Pr. familiaritat, 


[imp. & p. p. FAMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
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Fa-miliar-ize, v. t. 


Fa-miliar-ly, adv. 


ance. 
Fa-milia-ry, a. 


FAMILIARIZE 


Sp. familiaridad, It. familiarita, famigliarita.] 
The state of being familiar; intimate and frequent 
converse, or association ; unconstrained intercourse ; 
freedom from ceremony and constraint; intimacy ; 
as, to live in remarkable familiarity. 

Syn.— Acquaintance ; fellowship ; affability ; inti- 
macy. See ACQUAINTANCE. 


[imp. & p.p. FAMILIARIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. FAMILIARIZING.] [Fr. familiariser.] 

. To make familiar or intimate; to habituate; to 
accustom; to make well known by practice or con- 
verse; as, to familiarize one’s self to scenes of dis- 
tress. 

2. To make easy by practice or study; as, to 
JSamiliarize one’s self with a business, a book, or a 
science. 

1. In a familiar manner; un- 
ceremoniously; without constraint; without for- 
mality. 

2. Commonly; frequently; with the ease and un- 
concern that arise from long custom or acquaint- 


eal familiaris, domestic, from 
.] Pertaining to a family or 


familia, househol 
[ Obs.] Milton. 


household; domestic. 


Fam/i-lism, n. The tenets of the Familists. ‘‘Fam- 


Fam/i-list, n. 


| 


Fam /i-list/ie, 
Fam /i-list/ie-al, 
Fam/i-ly, n. 


ilism, Antinomianism, and other fantastic dreams.” 

Milton. 

[From family.] (Zccl. Hist.) One 

of a fanatical sect founded by a David George, in 

Holland, and existing in England about 1580, called 

the Family of Love, from the affection its members 
rofessed to bear to all people, however wicked, 
a, Pertaining to Familists. 

Baxter. 

[Lat., Sp., & Pg. familia, from Lat. 

Jamulus, servant; Fr. famiile, Pr. familla, It. 

Samniglia.] 

1. The collective body of persons who live in one 
house, and under one head or manager; a house- 
hold, including parents, children, and servants, and, 
as the case may be, lodgers or boarders. 

2. Those who descend from one common pro- 
genitor; a tribe or race; kindred; as, the human 
Jamily ; the family of Abraham. 

83. Course of descent; genealogy; line of ances- 
tors; lineage. 


\ Go, and complain thy family is young. Pope. 


! 4, Honorable descent; noble or respectable stock ; 


as, aman of family. 
5. A group of kindred individuals, usually more 
comprehensive than a genus, and founded on more 


. indefinite resemblances; as, a fwmily of plants, of 


animals, or of languages. 


Famine (fim/in), n. [Fr. famine, Pr. famina, from 


| 


Fam /ish, v. ¢. 


i 


Lat. fames, hunger, Fr. faim, Pr. fam, O. Sp. fame, 
N.Sp. hambre, Pg. fome, It. fame.) General scarcity 
of food; dearth; a general want of provisions; des- 
titution. ‘ Worn with famine.” Milton. 
* There was a famine in the land. Gen. xxvi. 1. 
[imp. & p. p. FAMISHED (faim/isht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. FAMISHING.] [O. Fr. famis, starv- 
ing. See supra, and cf. eee | 
1. To starve, kill, or destroy with hunger. Shak. 
2. To exhaust the strength of by hunger; to dis- 
tress with hunger. 
The pains of famished Tantalus he'll feel. Dryden. 
3. To kill by deprivation or denial of any thing 
necessary; to cause to suffer extremity by absence 
of some necessary condition; as, to famish him of 
breath. Milton. 
4. To force or constrain by famine, 


He had famished Paris into a surrender. Burke. 


Fam/ish, v.i. 1. To die of hunger; to starve. 


i 
| 


‘ 


Fam/ish-ment, n. 


2,. To suffer extreme hunger or thirst; to be ex- 
hausted in strength, or to come near to perish for 
want of food or drink. 

You are all resolved rather to die than to famish. Shak. 

3. To suffer extremity from deprivation of any 
thing essential or necessary. 

The pain of extreme hunger or 


thirst; extreme want of sustenance. Hakewitl. 


Fa-mds/i-ty, n. [Lat. famositas, Fr. famosité, It. 


famosita.| The state of being famous; renown; 
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Ea/moitsed (fi/must),a@. Renowned. [Obs.] Shak. 
Fa/moits-ly, adv. With great renown or celebra- 
tion; with fame. 
Then this land was famously enriched 


With politic grave counsel. Shak. 
Fa/’motis-ness, 7. The state of being famous; re- 
nown; celebrity. Boyle. 


Fam/a-late, v. 7. [Lat. famulari, famulatum, from 
famulus, servant.] To serve. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

Fam/i-list, n. [Lat. famulus, servant.] A colle- 
gian of inferior rank or position. [Oxford Univer- 
sity, Eng.| 

Fan, n. [A-8. fann, O.H. Ger. wanna, fan, awn- 
ing, equiv. to M. H. Ger. wanne, O. H. Ger. wannon, 
to fan, equiv. to M. H. Ger. & D. wannen; O. D. 
wan, wanne, allied to Lat. varnus, Fr. van, fan, van 
for winnowing grain, Cf. VAN.] 

1, An instrument used for producing artificial 
currents of air, by the wafting or revolving motion 
of a broad surface; as, (a.) An instrument for 
cooling the person, made of feathers, paper, silk, 
&c., and usually mounted on sticks all turning 
about the same pivot, so as when opened to ra- 
diate from the center and assume the figure of a 
section of a circle. (b.) (Afach.) Any revolving leaf 
or leaves used for exciting currents of air, in win- 
nowing grain, blowing a fire, ventilation, &c., or for 
checking rapid motion by the resistance of the air; 
afanner; a fan-blower; a fan-wheel. (c.) An in- 
strument for winnowing grain, by moving which 
the grain is thrown up and agitated, and the chaff is 
separated and blown away. (d.) Something in the 
form of a woman’s fan when spread, as a peacock’s 
tail, a window, &c. (e.) A small vane or sail, used 
to keep the large sails of a smock windmill always 
in the direction of the wind. Hebert. 

2. That which produces effects analogous to 
those of a fan, as in exciting a flame, &c.; that 
which inflames, heightens, or strengthens; as, it 
served as a fan to the flame of his passion. 

Fan-nerved (Bot. & Entom.), having the nerves ar- 
ranged in the form of an open fan, as in leaves or animal 
organization. Craig.—Fan-tracery (Arch.), a style of 
carved work diverging from a central point, like the folds 
of afan. Sairhoilt. 


Fan, v.t. [imp.& p.p.FANNED; p. pr. & vb. Nn, FAN- 

NING. 
1. To move as withafan. ‘The air... fanned 
with unnumbered plumes.” Milton. 
2. To cool and refresh, by moving the air with a 
fan; to blow the air on the face of with a fan. 
3. To ventilate; to blow on; to affect by air put 
in motion. 
Calm as the breath which fans our eastern groves. Dryden. 
4. To winnow ; to ventilate ; to separate chaff 
from, and drive it away by a current of air; as, to 
Jan wheat. 

Kamnal’,n. [Fr., from Gr. ¢avés, lamp, from dai- 
vetv, to show, to shine forth.] A light-house, or the 
apparatus placed in it for giving light. 

Fa-natfie, a. (Lat. fanaticus, inspired by di- 

Fa-nat/fie-al, vinity, enthusiastic, from fanum, 
fane; Fr. fanatique, Sp. & It. fanatico. See FANE.] 
Pertaining to, or indicating, fanaticism ; extravagant 
in opinions; excessively enthusiastic, especially on 
religious subjects; as, fanatic zeal; fanatic notions 
or opinions. 

I abhor such fanatical phantasms. Shak. 

Fa-nit/ie, n. A person affected by excessive enthu- 
siasm, particularly on religious subjects; one who 
indulges wild and extravagant notions of religion. 


There is a new word, coined within few months, called 
JSanatics, which, by the close stickling thereof, seemeth well 
cut out and proportioned to signify what is meant thereby, 
even the sectaries of our age. fuller, 1660. 


Fanatics are governed rather by imagination than by judg- 
ment. Stowe. 
Fa-nitt/ie-al-ly, adv. In a fanatical manner; with 
wild enthusiasm. F' 
Fa-nat/ie-al-mess,n. Fanaticism. 
Fa-nat/i-¢ism, n. [O. It. fanaticismo, N. It. & Sp. 
fanatismo, Fr. fanatisme.] Excessive enthusiasm ; 
wild and extravagant notions of religion; religious 


frenzy. Rogers. 
Syn.—Enthusiasm; superstition; frenzy. See Ey- 


THUSIASM and SUPERSTITION. 


Fan/cy, 7. 








FANE 


Syn. — Imaginative ; ideal ; visionary ; capricious ; 
chimerical ; whimsical ; fantastical ; wild. — FANCIFUL, 
FANTASTICAL, VISIONARY. We speak of that as fanciful 
which is irregular in taste and judgment; we speak of it 
as fantastical when it violates all propriety as well as 
regularity; we speak of it as visionary when it is wholly 
unfounded in the nature of things. Fanciful notions are 
the product of a heated fancy, without any support in 
reason or truth; fantastical schemes or systems are made 
up of oddly-assorted fancies, often of the most whimsical 
kind; visionary expectations are those which can never 
be realized in fact. 


Fan/¢ifulty, adv. Ina fanciful manner; wildly; 
whimsically. 
Fan’¢i-ful-mess,n. The quality of being fanciful; 
dictated or influenced by the imagination. 
Fan/¢i-less, a. Having no fancy; without ideas or 
imagination. 
A pert or bluff important wight, 
Whose brain is fanciless, whose blood is white. Armstrong. 


Fan/-erick/et,. (Hntom.) A kind of cricket ( Gryl- 


lotalpaw vulgaris) which burrows in the ground; — 

called also fen-cricket, churr-worm, and mole- 

cricket. 

[Contracted from fantasy, Fr. fantasie, 
Pr. fantazia, fantisa, Sp., Pg., & It. fantasia, Lat. 
phantasia, Gr. pavracia, a making visible, the pow- 
er of perception and presentation in the mind, from 
g~avravery, to make visible, to place before one’s 
mind, from aivecy, to bring to light. 

1. The faculty by which the mind forms an image 
or a representation of any thing perceived before; 
the power of combining and modifying such objects 
into new notions or images; the power of readily 
and happily creating and recalling such objects for 
the purpose of amusement, wit, or embellishment. 

2. An image or representation of any thing formed 
in the mind; conception. 

How now, my lord! why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest fancies your companions making? Shak. 

3. An opinion or notion formed without much 
reflection; caprice; whim; impression. 

Ihave always had a fancy that learning might be made a 
play and recreation to children. Locke, 

4. Inclination; liking, formed by caprice rather 
than reason; as, to strike one’s fancy ; hence, the 
object of inclination or liking. 

To fit your fancies to your father’s will. Shak. 

5, That which pleases or entertains the taste or 
caprice without much use or value, 

London-pride is a pretty fancy for borders. Mortimer. 

The fancy, those who exhibit some special or peculiar 
taste or fancy, as for sporting, boxing, and the like;— 
used collectively. Keightley. 

Ata great book sale in London, which had congregated all 
the fancy. le Quincey. 

Syn.—Imagination; conceit; taste; humor; inclina- 
tion; whim; liking. See ImaGInaTIon. 

Fan/’cy,v.i. [imp.&p.p.FANCIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FANCYING.] To figure to one’s self; to believe or 
suppose without proof; to imagine, 

If our search has reached no farther than simile and meta- 
phor, we rather fancy than know. Locke. 

Fan/cy,v.t. 1. To forma conception of; to por- 
tray in the mind; to imagine. 

He whom I fancy, but can ne’er express, Dryden. 

2. To have a fancy for; to be pleased with, par- 
ticularly on account of external appearance or man- 


ners. ‘‘ We fancy not the cardinal.” Shak. 


Fan/¢y,a. Adapted to please the fancy or taste. 


This anxiety never degenerated into a monomania, like 
that which led his [Frederick the Great’s] father to ce fancy 
prices for giants, acaulay. 


Fancy ball, a ball in which persons appear in fancy 
dresses. — Lancy goods, fabrics of various colors, pat- 
terns, &¢c., as ribbons, silks, satins, and the like, in dis- 
tinction from those of a simple or plain color.—Fancy 
stocks, a species of stocks which afford great opportunity 
for stock-gambling, since they have no intrinsic value, 
and the fluctuations in their prices are chiefly artificial. 
[U. S.]— Fancy store, one where articles of fancy and 
ornament are sold. 


Fan/¢y=free, a. Free from the power of love. 


In maiden meditation, fancy-free. Shak. 
Fan/c¢y-mon/ger (znting’/ger), mn, One who deals 
in tricks of imagination. Shak, 


celebrity. [Obs.] 

Fa/motis,a. [Lat. famosus, from fama ; Fr. fameux 
Pr. famos, Sp., Pg., & It. famoso. See FAME. | 
Celebrated in fame or public report; renowned; 
much talked of; distinguished in story;—used in 
either a good or bad sense, chiefly the former; and 
followed by for; as, famous for erudition, for elo- 
quence, for military skill; a famous pirate. ‘‘Fa- 
mous for a scolding tongue.” Shak. 


Syn.— Noted; remarkable; signal; conspicuous; cel- 
ebrated; renowned; illustrious; eminent; transcendent; 
excellent. — FAMOUS, RENOWNED, ILLustTRIOUS. Fa- 
gous is applied to a person or thing widely spoken of as 
extraordinary; renowned is applied to those who are 
named again and again with honor; tlustriows, to those 
who have dazzled the world by the splendor of their 


Fan/¢y-sick, a. Having the imagination unsound; 
DP Estrange. 


Fa-nitt/i-cize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. FANATICIZED ; 
p. pr: & vb. nN, FANATICIZING.] [Fr. fanatiser.] To 
make fanatic, 

Fan/a-tism, ». Fanaticism. [Very rare.] Gibbon. 

Fan/’-blow/er, 1. A wheel an pos revolving 
rapidly, to impel a current of air for any purpose, 7 E ? 
especially to blow air into a furnace; a fan; a fan- ee Ba rininas 
ner. 2 ; 

Fan/¢ied (fin/sid), p. a. [See FAncy.] Formed or by, RO ae 
conceived by the fancy ; imagined; liked. Stephens. thenes imei Spain ]A 

Fun/¢i-er, n. 1. One who is governed by fancy. ; Sage 5G 
“‘ Not reasoners, but fanciers.” Macaulay, | lively dance, in ¢ or 4 

2. One who fancies or has a special liking for or| time, much practice 
interest in; hence, one who keeps for sale; as, bird-| in Spain and Spanish 
Jancier, dog-fancier, and the like. America, 


distempered in mind. 
Fand, old imp. of jind. 
(Obs.] Spenser. 
Fan-dan/go,n. (Sp. 
This dance, together 











deeds or their virtues. Napoleon was famous; Alex- | Fan/’¢i-ful, a. [See FANcy.] Fane,n. (Lat. fanum, 
ander was renowned ; Washington was illustrious. 1. Full of fancy; guided by fancy, rather than] a place \ edicated to 
Henry the Fifth, too famous to live long. Shak. by reason and experience ; whimsical ; as, a funci- some deity by forms 
The rest were long to tell, though far renowned. Milton. Sul man forms visionary proj ects. i AB x : of consecration, sanc- 
Of every nation, each i/ustrious name, 2. Dictated by fancy ; abounding in wild images ; tuary, from Sari, to 

Such toys as those have cheated into fame. Dryden, as, a fanciful scheme; a fanciful theory. speak; O. Sp. fano.] Fandango. 
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FANEGA 


A temple; a place consecrated to religion; a 
church. 
Such to this British Isle, her Christian fanes. Wordsworth. 
KFa-ne’ga,n. (Sp.]_ Adry measure of about a hun- 
dred weight, or an English bushel. Velasquez. 
KFan'fare, n. ([Fr.; 8p. fanfarria; probably an 
onomatopoetic word. Cf. infra.] A flourish of 
trumpets, as in coming into the lists, &c,; hence, a 
bravado. 
The fanfare announcing the arrival of the various Chris- 
tian princes. W. Scott. 
Kan'fa-ron,n. [Fr., Sp. fanfarron, It. fanfano ; 
O. Sp. fanfa, swaggering, boasting. Cf. Ar. farfar, 
talkative.] A bully; a hector; a swaggerer; an 
empty boaster; a vain pretender. Dryden. 
Fan-far/on-ade’, n. [Fr. fanfaronnade, Sp. fan- 
Jarronada, fanfarria. See supra.) A swaggering ; 
vain boasting; ostentation; a bluster. Swift. 
Fang, v.t. [A-S. fangan, contracted fon, p. p. fan- 
gen, Goth. fahan, O. H. Ger. fahan, fangan, N. H. 
_ Ger. fahen, fangen, D. vangen, Dan. fange, faae, 
| Sw. fanga, fa, Icel. fa.) To catch; to seize; to lay 
hold; to gripe; to clutch. [0Obs.] 
He’s in the law’s clutches; you see he’s fanged. J. Webster. 
Fang, ». [From the verb; A-S. fang, a taking, 
seizing, grasp, Ger. fang, M. H. Ger. vang, O. H. 
Ger. func, also the claw of a bird of prey. ] 
1. The tusk of a boar or other animal by which 
the prey is seized and held; a long pointed tooth. 
2. A claw or talon. 
Since I am a dog, beware my fangs. Shak. 
3. Any shoot or other thing by which hold is 
taken, ‘‘The protuberant fangs of the sd ogay has 
Evelyn. 
Fanged,p.a. Furnished with fangs, tusks, clutches, 
or what resembles them; as, a funged adder. Shak. 
“Chariots fanged with scythes.” Philips. 
Fan/gle (-fang’gl), m. [From the root of fang; A-S. 
Jfangan, fengan, to take, anfeng, an assuraption, wn- 
derfeng, an undertaking.] A new attempt; a tri- 
fling scheme or ornament. [Obs.] Wood. 
Fan/gled,a. [See supra.] New made; hence, 
gaudy; showy; vainly decorated. See NEW-FAN- 


GLED. [0Obs.] ‘ Our fangled world.” Shak. 
Fan/gle-ness,n. The quality of being fangled or 
decorated. [Obs.] 


He them in new fangleness did pass. Spenser. 

Fang/less, a. Having no fangs or tusks; toothless, 
“ A fangless lion.” Shak. 

Fan/got,n. [Cf. fagot, It. fagotto, pon Cto A 
quantity of wares, as raw silk, &c., from one hun- 
dred to two hundred weight and three quarters. 

Fan/ion (fin/yun), n. [O. Fr. fanion, from O. H. 
Ger. fano, N. H. Ger. fahne, Goth. fana, a piece of 
cloth, flag, banner, allied to Lat. pannus.) (Mil.) 
A small flag sometimes carried at the head of the 
baggage of a brigade. [Obs.] 

Fan/-light (-lit),. (Arch.) A window resembling 
in form an open fan, Kirby. 

Fan/nel, 7. Same as FANON, q. v. 

Fan/ner, 7. 1. One who fans. 

2. A machine with revolving vanes, used in vari- 
ous forms, for particular purposes, as for winnow- 
ing grain, for blowing fires, for producing ven- 
tilation, and the like;— called also janning-ma- 
chine. 

Fan/ning-ma-chine’, 
Fan/ning-mill, 
&c.; a fanner. 
Fan/on, n. (0. Fr. fanon, altar-ornament, a scarf 
on the priest’s arm, L. Lat. fano, from O. H. Ger. 
Jano, banner; L. Lat. fanonellus, faniculus, dimin- 
utive from fano, priestly banner. See FANION.] 


nm. A machine for sepa- 
rating seed from chaff, 


1, An embroidered scarf, worn about the left arm 
of a Roman Catholic priest, in the celebration of the 
fairholt. 


mass. [Written also fannel.] 
2. A flag; an ensign. 
Fan/-piilm (fin/piim), 2. 
(Bot.) _The _ talipot-tree 
(Corypha umbraculifera), 
a native of the East Indies. 
It attains to the height of 
sixty or seventy feet, with 
a straight trunk crowned 
by a tuft of enormous 
leaves. The leayes, when 
they first appear, are fold- 
ed together like a fan, and 
afterward spread open : 
they are usually eighteen 
feet long and fourteen 
wide, and are used for 
umbrellas, tents, cover- 
ings for houses, books, 
&c. The other species of 
the genus Corypha also 
have the popular name of 
JSan-palms, Loudon. ‘ 
Fan/-tail, n. 1. (Ornith.) Fp Sal 
A kind of bird, especially aoe 
a variety of the domestic (“"ypha wnbraculifera). 
pigeon, so called from the fan-like shape of their 
tails. 
2. A form of gas-burner. Simmonds, 
Fran-t@'si-d (-ti/zi-a), n. [It. See Fancy.] (Mus.) 
A continuous composition, not divided into what 
are called movements, or governed by the ordinary 
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- 
rules of musical design, but in which the author’s 
fancy roves under little restraint. Moore. 
Fan/ta-sied, a. [From fantasy, fancy.] Filled 
with fancies or imaginations. [Obs.] Shak. 


Fan/tasm, 7. [O. Fr. fantasme, Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. 
JSantasma, Lat. phantasma, Gr, davracpa, from dav- 
rafew, to make visible, in the passive voice, to be- 
come visible, to appear. Usually written phantasm. 
SeeFancy.] That which is formed by, or appears 


to, the imagination; a phantom; something not. 


real. 
Fan/tasque, a. Fantastic. [Poet.] Browning. 
Fan/tast,. One whose manners or ideas are fan- 
tastic. [Rare. Coleridge. 
Fan-tas/tie, a. (Fr. fantastique, Pr. fantastic, 
Fan-tas/tie-al, Sp., Pg., & It. fantastico, Gr. 
gdavracrixés, from davrafery, See supra.) 
1. Producing or existing only in imagination; 
fanciful; imaginary; not real; chimerical. 
2. Having the nature of a phantom. Shak. 
3. Indulging the vagaries of imagination; exhib- 
iting fantasy; capricious; as, fantastic minds; a 
Jantastic mistress. 
4. Resembling fantasies in irregularity, caprice, 
or unreality ; irregular; wild; capricious. 
There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old. Jantastic roots so high. Gray. 
Syn.—Fanciful; imaginative; ideal; visionary; ca- 
pricious; chimerical; whimsical. See FANCIFUL. 
Fan-tas/tie, n. A person given to fantastic dress, 
manners, &c.; hence, a dandy. Milton. 
Our fantastics, who, having a fine watch, take all occasions 
to draw it out to be seen. fuller. 
Fan-tas/tie-al/i-ty, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing fantastical; fantasticalness. 
Fan-tas/tie-al-ly, adv. In a fantastic manner; ca- 
priciously; unsteadily; whimsically. 
Fan-tas/tie-al-mess, n. The state of being fantas- 
tical; humorousness; whimsicalness; caprice. 
Fan-tas/ti-gism, n. The quality of being fantastic; 
fantasticalness. [Obs.] Cudworth. 
Fan-tas/tie-ly, adv. In a fantastic manner; fan- 
tastically. [Obs.] 
Fan-tas/tie-mess, 7. 


NEss. [Obs.] 
Han-tas'ti-eo0,n. ([It.] A fantastic. [Obs.] Shak. 
Fan/ta-sy,n. The same as FAncy. [Obds.] 

Is not this something more than fantasy ? 


Fan/ta-sy, v.t. To have a fancy for; to be pleased 
with; to fancy. ed Cavendish. 

Fantocciné (iin/tot-ché/ne), n. [It., pl. of fantoc- 
cino, diminutive of fantoccio, puppet, from fante, 
boy, child, from Lat. infams. See INFANT.] Pup- 
pets caused by machinery to perform evolutions or 
dramatic scenes; also, the representations in which 
they are used. 

Fan/tom,n. [Fr. fantome, Pr. fantawma, Catalan 
Jantarma, It. fantasma, fantasima, from Lat. phan- 
tasma. See FANTASM.] Something that appears 


The same as FANTASTICAL- 


Shak. 


to the imagination; a specter; a ghost; an appari- 
See PHANTOM, which is the usual spelling. 
Grose, 


tion. 

Fan/tom-eoérn, n. Lank or light corn. 

Fan!/-wheel, n. <A fan-blower. 

Fap,a. Fuddled. [0bs.] Shak. 

Fii-quir’, nr. See FAKIR. 

Fir, a. [FARTHER and FAR- 
THEST are used as the compar. 
and superl, of far, although be- 
longing to another root. See 
FuRTHER.] [A-8. feorr, feor, 
fior, fyr, O. Sax. fer, D. ver, 
verre, Icel. fir, farri, O. H. Ger. = == 
Jerri, adv. ferro, fer, Goth. fair- F Hee 
ra, N. H. Ger. fern, Dan. fiern, an-wheel. 
Sw. fierran, allied to Lat. porro, Gr. ré6phw.] 

1. Distant in any direction; not near; remote; 

mutually separated by a wide space or extent. 
They said,... We be come from a far country. Josh. ix. 6. 
The nations far and near contend in choice. Dryden. 


2. Remote from purpose; contrary to design or 
wishes; as, far be it from me to justify cruelty. 
3. Remote in affection or obedience; at enmity 
with; alienated. 
They that are far from thee shall perish. Js, Lxxiii. 27. 


4. More or most distant of the two; as, the far 
side of a horse, that is, the right side, or the one 
opposite to the rider when he mounts. 

Fir, adv. 1. To a great extent or distance of space; 
as, the far-extended ocean; we are separated far 
from each other. 

2. Toa great distance in time from any point; 
remotely; as, he pushed his researches very fur 
into antiquity. 

3. In great part; as, the day is far spent. 

4. In a great proportion; by many degrees; very 
much. 

Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far above 
rubies. Prov. Xxxi. 10. 

5. To a certain point, degree, or distance; as, this 
argument is sound and logical, as far as it goes. 

Answer them 
How /ar forth you do like their articles. Shak. 

By far, in a great degree; very much. — Far from, at 
a great distance; as, far from home; far from hope. — 
Far off. (a.) At or to a great distance. (6.) At enmity; 
alienated; in a state of ignorance and alienation. 
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And the king went-forth, and all the people after him, and 

tarried in a place that was far off. 2 Sam. xv. 17. 


Lo, then would I wander far off, and remain in the wilder- 
ness. 8. ly. 7. 


Far other, very different. a —From far, from a 
great distance; from a remote place. 


ts Far often occurs in compounds, such as far-ex- 
tended, far-reaching, which need no special definition. 


Fiir,n. [A-8. fearh. See FaArrow.] The young 
of swine, or a litter of pigs. [Prov. Eng.] sser. 
Fiir/-a-bout’/, n. A going out of the way; a di- 


gression. [Obs.] Fuller. 
Fa/rand,n. See FARRAND, 
Far/an-dams,n. A kind of fabric made of silk 


and wool. Simmonds. 
Far/ant-ly, a. [See FARRAND.] ; 
1. Orderly; decent. 
2. Comely; handsome. [Obs.] Halliwell. 


Fiir¢e, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FARCED (first); p. pr. & 
vd. n. a pe [Lat. farcire, Fr. farcir, Pr. far- 
sir.] [Obs. 

1. To stuff with force-meat; hence, to fill with 
mingled ingredients. 
The first principles of religion should not be farced with 


school] points and private tenets. Sanderson. 
2. To render fat. [Obs.] ‘If thou wouldst 
Jarce thy lean ribs.” B, Jonson. 


3. To swell out; to render pompous, 
“The farced title.” 

Fir¢e,n. [Fr. farce, It., Sp., & Pg. farsa, from Lat. 
Jarsus, p. p. of farcire, to stuff. See supra. 

1. (Cookery.) Stuffing or mixture of viands, like 
that used in dressing a fowl; force-meat. 

2. A low style of comedy; a dramatic composi- 
tion marked by low humor, generally written with 
little regard to regularity or method, and abounding 
with ludicrous incidents and expressions. The 
dialogue is usually low, the persons of inferior 
rank, and the fable or action trivial or ridiculous. 

Farce is thatin poetry which “ grotesque” isin a picture: the 


persons and actions of a farce are all unnatural, and the man- 
ners false. Dryden. 


3. Ridiculous or empty show; as, a mere farce. 
“ The farce of state.” Pope. 
Fiarge’ment, n. Stuffing; force-meat. [Obs.] 
They spoil a good dish with... unsavory farcements. 
eltham. 
Fiir’¢i-eal, a. Belonging to a farce; appropriated to 
farce; ludicrous; deceptive. 
They deny the characters to be farcical, because they are 
actually in nature. Gay. 
Fiir’¢i-eal-ly, adv. 
hence, ludicrously; ridiculously. 
Fiir’¢i-eal-mess, n. Quality of being farcical. 
Fiir’¢i-lite (49), n. [Eng. farce and Gr. diSos, 
stone.] (Min.) Pudding-stone. [Obs.] 
Fiar’/¢i-men, nn. The same as FARCIN. 
Kiar’¢in,)n. [Fr. farcin, It. farcino, from Lat. far- 
Far’cy, cire; Fr. farcir. See FARCE, v. ¢.] 
(Far.) A disease of the absorbents, affecting the 
skin and its blood-vessels. It is of the nature of 
mange, and is allied to glanders. 
Fiare/tate, a. [Lat. farcire, farctum, to stuff. See 
FARCE, v. t.] (Bot.) Stuffed ; crammed or full ; 
without vacuities ; — opposed to tubular or hollow ; 


Obs.) 
(ed 


Kirwan, 


as, a farctate leaf, stem, or pericarp. [Obs.] 
e Martyn. 
Fiird, n. [See infra.] Paint used on the face. [ Obs.] 
“ Painted with French fard.” Whitaker. 


Fiird,v.t. [Fr. farder, Pr. fardar, to paint one’s 
face; Fr. fard, paint for the face, from O. H. Ger. 
gifarit, gi-farwit, p.p. of farwyjan, to color, tinge, 
from farwa; A-S. férbu, N. H. Ger. fiirbe, color.] 
To paint. [Obs.] Shenstone. 

Fiir’-day, n. The advanced part of the day. [ Obs.] 

The manna was not good 
After sun-rising; far-day sullies flowers. H. Vaughan. 

Fiir’del, n. Me Fr. fardel, N. Fr. fardeau; Pr. far- 
del, It. fardello, Sp. fardel, fardillo, fardo, L. Lat. 
Jardellus, Armor. fard, cargo of a ship, farda, to 
load a ship.] A bundle or little pack. [Ob3.] Shak. 

A fardel of never-ending misery and suspense. Marryatt. 

Fiair’del, v. t. To make up in fardels or bundles, 
[ Obs.] Fuller. 

Fiir/ding-big,n. The first stomach of a cow, or 
other ruminant animal, where green food lies until 


it ig chewed over again, Gardiner. 

yo (dine deal’ ce The fourth part of an acre of 
‘ é 

Fiir/ding-gale, land. [Obs.] Halliwell. 


Fare, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FARING.] [A-S., O. Sax., Goth., & O. H. Ger. 
Saran, M. H. Ger. & D. varen, N. H. Ger. fahren, 
O. Fries., Icel., & Sw. fara, Dan. fare.] 

1. To go; to pass; to journey; to travel. 
So on he fares, and to the border comes 
Of Eden. Milton. 
2. To be in any state, good or bad; to be attended 
with any circumstances or train of events, fortunate 
or unfortunate; as, he fared well or ill, 
So fares the stag among the enraged hounds. Denham. 
So fared the knight between two foes. _Hucibras, 
3. To be treated or entertained at table, or with 
bodily or social comforts. 


There was a certain rich man which .. . fared sumptuously 
every day. Luke xvi. 19. 
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4. To happen well or ill; —used impersonally ; 
as, we shall see how it will fwre with him. 

So fares it when with truth falsehood contends. Milton. 

Fare,n. [A-S. far, far, faru, journey, trom faran; 
O. Eng. fare, journey, passage. See supra. 

1. The price of passage or going; the sum paid 
or due for conveying a person by land or water; as, 
the fare for crossing a river; the fare for convey- 
ance in a coach or by railway. 

2. Condition or state of things; experience. 

What fare? what news abroad? Shak. 

3. Food; provisions for the table; as, coarse fare ; 
delicious fare. Milton. 

4. The person or persons conveyed in a vehicle; 
as, a full fare of passengers. [Lare.] Drummond. 

Pare-wéll’, interj. [Compounded of fare, in the 
imperative, and well.] Go well; good-by; adieu; 
—originally applied to a person departing, but by 
custom now applied both to those who depart and 
those who remain. It is often separated by the pro- 
noun; as, fare you well; and is sometimes used as 
an expression of separation only, as farewell the 
year; farewell, ye sweet groves; that is, I bid you 
Sarewell. 

So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear. Milton. 

{= The accent is sometimes placed on the first sylla- 
ble, especially in poetry. 

Fare/well, or Pare-wéll’, n. 1. A wish of hap- 
piness or welfare at parting; the parting compli- 
ment; adieu. 

2. Act of departure; leave. 

And takes her farewell of the glorious sun. Shak. 
Before I take my farewell of the subject. Addison. 


Fare/well, a. Parting; valedictory; as, a farewell 
discourse. 

Fiir’-fét, a. The same as FAR-FETCHED. [Obs.] 
“York with his far-fet policy.” Shak. 

Fiir’-fétch, v.¢. To bring from far; to seek out 
studiously. [Obs.] 

To far-fetch the name of Tartar from a Hebrew pia “ 
uller. 

Fitr’-fétch, nm. Any thing brought from far, or 
brought about with studious care; a deep strata- 
gem, [0Obs.] 

Jesuits have deeper reaches 
In all their politic far-fetches. 

Fiir’-fétched (-fétcht), a. 

from a remote place. 
Whose pains have earned the far-fetched spoil. Milton. 

2. Studiously sought; not easily or naturally de- 
duced or introduced; forced; strained. 

Fa-ri/na, or Fa-ri/na, n. [Lat. farina, meal, flour, 
from far, a sort of grain, spelt, the earliest food of 
the Romans, both roasted and ground into meal. ] 

1. The flour of any species of corn, or starchy 
root, such as the potato, &c. Ure. 

2. (Chem.) Starch or fecula, one of the proximate 
principles of vegetables, extracted by a process of 
washing the flour, and occurring in particles of dif- 
ferent size, according to the grain or root employed. 
This starch is used in cookery, in the preparation of 
puddings, and the like. 

3. (Bot.) Pollen. [Rare.] Craig. 

Far/i-na/ceots (-shus), a [Lat. fwrinaceus, from 
Sarina; Fr. farinacé, It. farinaceo.| 

1. Consisting or made of meal or flour; as, a fari- 
naceous diet. 

2. Yielding farina or flour; as, fwrinaceous seeds. 

3. Like meal; mealy; pertaining to meal; as,a 
Sarinaceous taste or smell, 

Par/i-nose/ (125), a. (Lat. farinosus, from farina ; 
Fr. farineux, It. farinoso.| 

1, Yielding farina; as, farinose substances. 

2. (Nat. Hist.) Covered with a sort of white, 
mealy powder, as the leaves of some poplars ; 
mealy. Lindley. Humble. 

Fiarl, v.¢. The same as Fury. [Obs.] Beau. gf Fl. 

Fiar’lies, n. pl. [A-S. firlic, sudden, fortuitous, 
from fdr, a coming suddenly upon, danger, peril; 
O. Sax. & Icel. far, O. H. Ger. fara, N. H. Ger. 
Jahr, gefahr.| Unusual, unexpected things. pees 

Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 

Farm, n. [O. Eng. ferme, Fr. ferme, Pr. ferma, 
farm, abode; It. ferma, Sp. firma, bargain, contract, 
signature, from Lat. firmus, firm, fast, firmare, to 
make firm or fast, either because the farms were at 
first inclosed or fortified with walls, or because the 
leases were confirmed or made more certain by sig- 
nature; A-S. feorme, feorme-ham.] 

1. A tract of land inclosed or set apart for cultiva- 
tion by atenant; a piece of ground farmed out or 
rented for agriculture. 

2. An extended piece of ground, devoted by its 
owner to agriculture; a landed estate, ‘ Pleasant 
villages and farms.” Milton. 

3. The state of land leased on rént reserved; a 
lease. 

It is great willfulness in landlords to make any longer farms 
to their tenants. Spenser. 

4. A tract of country farmed out for the collec- 
tion of the revenues. | fare.] 

The province was divided into twelve farms. 

Firm, v. ¢. 
FARMING. ] 

1. To lease or let for an equivalent, as land fora 


ITudibras. 
1. Brought from far, or 


Burke. 
[imp. & p. p. FARMED; p, pr. & vb. n. 
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rent; to yield the use of to a tenant, on condition of 
his returning a portion of the proceeds, 
We are enforced to farm our royal realm. Shak. 
2. To give up to another, as an estate, a business, 
the revenue, a privilege, &c., on condition of receiv- 
ing in return a percentage of what it yields; as, to 
Jarm the taxes. 
To farm their subjects and their duties toward these. Burke. 
3. To take at a certain rent or rate. 
4. To devote, as land, to agriculture ; to cultivate, 
as a farm. 
To farm let, or let to farm, to lease on rent. 
Farm, v.i. To till the soil; to labor as an agricul- 
turist. 
Fiirm/a-ble, a. Capable of being farmed. Sherwood. 
Firm/er, n. [Fr. fermier, A-S. feormere.] One 
who farms; as, (a.) One who hires and cultivates a 
farm ; acultivator of leased ground; atenant. Smart. 
(b.) One who takes taxes, customs, excise, or other 
duties, to collect for a certain rate per cent.; as, a 
Jarmer of the revenues. (c.) One who is devoted to 
the tillage of the soil; an agriculturist; a husband- 
man. (d.) (Mining.) The lord of the field, or one 
who farms the lot and cope of the king. 
Farmer-general [Fr. fermier-general], one to whom 
the right of levying certain taxes, in a particular district, 
was farmed out, under the former French monarchy, for 
a given sum paid down. 


Farm /er-ess,. A woman who manages or tills a 
farm; a female farmer. 

Fiirm/er-y, ». The buildings and yards necessary 
for the business of afarm. [ng.] 

Fiairm/-house, 7. <A house attached to a farm, and 
for the residence of a farmer. 

Firm/ing,n. The business of cultivating land. 

Firm/-6f/fice, n. An out-building pertaining to a 
farm. 

Fiar/mo6st, a. Most distant or remote. Dryden. 

Fiirm/stéad, n. A farm with the buildings upon 
it; a homestead. Tennyson, 

Firm/-yiird,n. The yard or inclosure attached to 
a barn, or the inclosure surrounded by the farm 


buildings. 
Fir/’ness,n. [From far.] The state of being far; 
distance; remoteness. [Lare.] Grew. 
Far/’o (89), n. [Said to be so called because the 
Egyptian king Pharaoh was formerly represented 
upon one of the cards.] A species of game at 
cards, in which a person plays against the bank, 
kept by the proprietor of the table. Hoyle. 
Fav/o-bank, n. A bank or establishment against 
which persons play at the game of faro. Hoyle. 
Far-rag/i-notis, a. [From farrago, q. v.; It. far- 
raginoso.| Formed of various materials; mixed; 
as, a farraginous mountain. [Lare.] Kirwan, 

A farraginous concurrence of all conditions, tempers, sexes, 
and ages. Browne. 

Far-ra’go (118), ”. [Lat., mixed fodder for cattle, 
mash, medley, from far, a sort of grain; Fr. far- 
rage, It. farrago, farraggine, Pg. farragem. See 
FARINA.| A mass composed of various materials 
confusedly mixed; a medley. 

A book like this is not a collection of pamphlets bound into 
one volume; or the farrago of a few kindred minds. 

Westminster Review. 

Far/rand, n. [Probably from A-S. faran, to go, 
proceed, fare.] Manner; custom; humor, [Prov. 
Eng.) [Written also farand.] Grose, 

Far/re-a/tion, n. The same as CONFARREATION. 

Far’ri-er,n. [O. Eng. ferrer, O. Fr. ferrier, now 
maréchal ferrant, from Fr. ferrer, to bind with 
iron, to shoe a horse, L. Lat. ferrare, from Lat. 
Jerrum, Fr. fer, iron; L. Lat. ferrarius equorum, 
one who shoes horses, It. ferraro, ferrajo, O. Sp. 
Jerrer, ferrero, N. Sp. herrero, Pg. ferretro; Pr. 
Jerrer, iron-monger. | 

1. A shoer of horses; a smith who shoes horses. 

2. One who professes to cure the diseases of 
horses; a veterinary surgeon. 

Far’ri-er, v. 7. To practice as a farrier; to carry on 
the trade of a farrier. Lope Mortimer. 

Far’ri-er-y, 7. 1. The art of shoeing horses. 

2. The art of preventing, curing, or mitigating 
the diseases of horses and cattle; the veterinary 
art. 

Far/row, 7. [A-S. fearh, O. Sax. uar, O. H. Ger. 
farh, farah, pig, diminutive farheli, little pig, N. H. 
Ger. ferkel, L. Ger. ferken, D. varken, allied to Lat. 
porcus, O. Gr. répkos, Lith. parszas, parszelis, 
Lett. pérsas, Finn. porsas, Cf. A-S. foor, foorn, 
hog.] A litter of pigs. Shak. 

Farrow, v.t.& i. [imp. & p. p. FARROWED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. FARROWING.|] To bring forth, as pigs; 
— said only of swine. Tusser. 

Far/row,a. [Cf. Scot. ferry cow, a cow that is not 
with calf, D. vaarkoe, vaars, a young cow that has 
not yet brought forth a calf, heifer, Ger. ftirse, allied 
to O. H. Ger. far, farro, A-S. fearr, N. H. Ger. 
Jarre, bull, steer.] Not producing young in a given 
season or year; — said only of cows. 

(= If a cow has had a calf, but fails in a subsequent 
year, she is said to be farrow, or to go farrow. 

Far/ry,n. Afarrow. [0bds.] Perry. 

Fiir’-sight/ed (-sit/-), a. 1, Seeing to a great dis- 
tance. 

2. Incapable of seeing near objects distinctly. 


~ 








FASCICULAR 


Fir’-sight/ed-ness (-sit/-), 7. 
state of being far-sighted. 

Fiir’-strétched (-strétcht/), a. 
ordinary limits. 

Fiir/ther, a., compar. of far. [superl. FARTHEST. 
See FurtTHER.] [A-S. furdhor, furdhur, fordhor, 
ady., compar. of fordh, forth, furdhra, furdhre, 
a., further, greater; D. verder, M. H. Ger. viirder, 
O. H. Ger. furdir, furdor, fiirdar, N. H. Ger. 
fiirder. The correct and genuine orthography is 
therefore further, but farther is the more common 
when distance is signified. See FuRTHER. | 

1. More remote; more distant than something 
else; additional. 


The quality or 


Stretched beyond 


Some farther change awaits us. Milton. 
Let me add a farther truth. Dryden. 

2. Tending to a greater distance; longer. 
Before our farther way the fates allow. Dryden. 


BHiir’ther, adv. 1. At or toa greater distance; more 
remotely; beyond; as, let us rest with what we 
have, without looking farther. 

2. Moreover; by way of progress in treating a 
subject; as, further, let us consider the probable 
event. 


Fir'ther, v.t. [See FURTHER, v.¢.] To help for- 


ward; to promote; to advance; to further. [Lare.] 
Fiir/ther-an¢ge,n. The act of farthering or belping 


forward; promotion. 
Fiir’/ther-mo6re, adv. 
more. [0Obs.] 
Biix’thest, a., superl. of far. [See FARTHER, and 
ef. FuRTHEST.] Most distant or remote; as, the 
Jarthest degree. See FURTHEST. 
Fiir’thest, adv. At or to the greatest distance. See 
FURTHEST. 
Kiar’thing, n. [A-8. feordhung and feordhling 
from feordha, the fourth, from feower, feowr, four.| 
1. The fourth of a penny; a small copper coin of 
Great Britain, being the fourth of a penny in value, 
equal to half a centin U. 8. currency. 
2. A very small amount or value. 
Jarthing of grease.” 
[ Obs.]} 


Obs.) See FURTHERANCE. 
esides ; moreover; further- 


[Obs.] ‘No 
Chaucer. 
3. A division of land. 


Thirty acres make a farthing-land; nine farthings a Cornish 
acre; and four Cornish acres a knight’s fee. Carew. 
Fiar/thin-gale,n. [O. Eng. vardingale, fardingale, 
from O. Fr. vertugale, vertugalle, vertugade, vertu- 
gadin, probably corrupted from vertu-garde, vertu- 
gardien, i. e., virtue-guard, virtue-guardian, from 
vertu, virtue, and garder, to guard.] A hoop petti- 
coat, or a frame consisting of circles of hoops formed 
of whalebone, or other light, elastic material, used 
to extend the petticoat. 
‘ We'll revel it as bravely as the best, 
With ruff and cuff, cal farthingales and things. 

KE Gas'cés (fis/sez), n. pl. [Lat. fascis, bun- 
dle, allied to fascia, band. See infra.] 
(Rom. Antig.) An ax tied up with a bun- 
dle of rods, and borne before the Roman 
magistrates as a badge of their authority. 

Dryden. 

Fas/¢et, n. (Glass-making.) An iron rod 
thrust into the mouths of bottles, and the 
like, in order to convey them to the anneal- 
ing-furnace ;— called also punty-rod and 
puntil, 

Bas! cé-d (fishi-&), n. ; pl. FAS/ Clam, [Lat. 
Jascia, band, allied to fascis; It. fascia, 
Pr. faissa, Pg. faixa, faxa, Sp. faja.] 

1. A band, sash, or fillet; a belt; a 
stripe. 

2. (Arch.) A flat member of an order or 
building, like a flat band or broad fillet. 

3. (Astron.) The belt of a planet. 

4. (Anat.) A thin, tendinous covering 
which surrounds the muscles of the limbs, 
and binds them in their places; aponeu- 
rosis. Parr. 

Fas/ci-al (faish/i-al), a. Belonging to the fasces. 

Fas/ci-ate (fish/i-at), a. (Bot.) (a.) Banded or com- 
pacted together. (b.) Flattened or rendered flat, as 
some stems, through monstrous growth. Gray. 

Fas/ci-a/ted (fish’1-a/ted), a. [Lat. fasciatus, p. p. 
of fasciare, to envelop with bands, from fascia, 
band; It. fasciato, Fr. fascié. See FAscra.] 

1. Bound with a fillet, sash, or bandage. 

2. (Bot.) Flattened in form by growth. 

Fas/ci-a/tiom (fish/1-a/shun), m. The act or man- 
ner of binding up; bandage. ‘'Fuasciations and 
bands of death.” Browne. 

Fas/¢i-ele (fis/si-kl), n. [Lat. fasiculus, diminutive 
of fauscis ; Fr. fascicule, Sp. fas- 


Shak. 





Fasces. 


ciculo, It. fascicolo. See FAs- 
CES. ] 

1. A small bundle or collec- 
tion. [Rare.] 


2. (Bot.) A close cluster or f 
cyme, with the flowers much 
crowded together, as in the 
sweet-william. Gray. 

Fas/¢i-eled, a. (Bot.) Growing 
in a bundle or tuft, as the leaves 
of the pine or larch, or the roots 
of the dahlia, Gray. 

Fas-cie/ti-lar, a. [It. fascico- 
lare. 
root. 





Fascicular Root. 


See FAscicie.] Fascicled; as, a fascicular 
Martyn, 
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FASCIC ULARLY 


Fas-cie/ti-lar-ly, adv. In a 
fascicular manner. Kirwan. 
Fas-cie/ai-late, a {[Fr. 
Fas-cie/ii-la/ted,} fasciculé. 
See supra.] (Bot.) Growing 
in bundles or bunches; fasci- 


eled. 

Fas-cie/ii-lite (49), n. [Eng. 
Sascicle, q. v., and Gr. AiSos, ‘ V 
stone.] (Min.) A variety of Fasciculate Leaves. 
fibrous hornblende, of a fascicular structure. 

Fas-cielit-lits, n.; pl. FAS-gie/0-LI, [Lat, See 
FASCICLE. | 

1. A little bundle; a fascicle, 

2. A division of a book. 

3. A nosegay; a bouquet. 

Fas’/¢i-nate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FASCINATED ; Pp. p7. 
& vb. n. FASCINATING.] [Lat. fascinare, Gr. Buc- 
kaivew ; It. fascinare, Sp. fascinar, Fr. fasciner.] 

To influence in an uncontrollable manner; to 
operate on by some powerful or irresistible charm ; 
to bewitch; to enchant. 

2. To excite and allure irresistibly or powerfully ; 
to charm; to captivate. 

There be none of the passions that have been noted to fas- 
cinate or bewitch but love and envy. Bacon. 

Syn.—To charm; enrapture; captivate; enchant; 
bewitch. 

Fas/ci-na/tion, n. [Lat. fascinatio, Fr. fascination, 
Sp. fascinacion, It. fascinazione.] 

1. The act of fascinating, bewitching, or enchant- 
ing; enchantment; witchcraft; the exercise of a 
powerful or irresistible influence on the affections or 
passions; unseen, inexplicable influence. 

The Turks hang old rags on their fairest horses, to secure 





them against fascination. Waller, 
2. That which fascinates; a charm; aspell. ‘A 
certain fascination in words.” South. 


Fas-cine’ (-seen’), n. [Lat. fascina, from fascis, 
bundle; Fr. fascine, It. fascina, See FAScEs.] 
(Fort.) A rs ene eR os 
bundle of 
rods or of = 
small sticks Fascine. 
of wood, bound at both ends and at intermediate 
points, used in raising batteries, in filling ditches, 
in strengthening ramparts, and making parapets. 

Fas/ci-mots, a. [Lat. fascinwm, witchcraft, from 
Jascinare. See FASCINATE.] Caused or acting by 
witchcraft. [Obs.] ‘‘Fascinous diseases.” Harvey. 

KE as'¢i-o-la'ri-@,n. (Lat. fasciola, a small ban- 
dage, dim. of fascina, bundle, fagot.] (Zodl.) A 
genus of mollusks, the windings of whose shells 
have a smooth, band-like surface, and which have 
spiral plaits on the columella. Brande. 

Fash, v.t¢. [imp. & p. p. FASHED (fXsht); p. pr. & 
vb. N. FASHING.] [O. Fr. fascher, N. Fr. facher, 
to make angry, to vex, Pr. fasticar, fastigar, Sp. 
Jastidiar, from Lat. fastidium, dislike, aversion, 
Sastidire, to dislike.] To vex; to tease; to trouble. 

W. Scott. 

Fash, 7. Vexation; anxiety; care. ‘‘ Without fur- 
ther fash on my part.” De Quincey. 

Fash/ion (fash/un), n. [Norm. Fr. & O. Sp. facion, 
Fr. fagon, N. Sp. faccton, Pr. faisso, It. fazione 
from Lat. factio, a making, from facere, to make. 

1. The make or form of any thing; the style, 
shape, appearance, or mode of structure; pattern; 
model; as, the fushion of the ark, of a coat, of a 
house, of an altar, and the like; workmanship; ex- 
ecution. ‘‘The fineness of the gold, and changeful 
fashion.” Shak. 

I do not like the fushion of your garments. Shak. 

2. The prevailing mode or style; especially, the 
prevailing mode or style of dress; custom or con- 
ventional usage in respect to dress, behavior, eti- 
quette, and the like; particularly, the mode or style 
usual among persons of good breeding; as, to dress 
in the fashion; to dance, sing, ride, &c., in the 














Sashion. 
The innocent diversions in fashion. Locke. 
3. Mode of action; method of conduct; manner; 
sort; way. ‘After his sour fashion.” Shak. 


Fash/ion (fash/un), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. FASHIONED ; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. FASHIONING.] [Fr. fagonner, Pr. 
Jaissonar, O. Sp. faccionar. See supra.) 

1. To form; to give shape or figure to; to mold. 

Here the loud hammer fashions female toys. Gay. 

2. To fit; to adapt; to accommodate ; — with to. 

Laws ought to be fashioned to the manners and conditions 
of the people. Spenser. 

3. To make according to the rule prescribed by 
custom. 

Fashioned plate sells for more than its weight. Locke. 

4. To forge or counterfeit. [Obs.] Shak. 

Fash/ion-a-ble, a. 1. Conforming to the fashion 
or established mode; according with the prevailing 
form or style; as, a fashionable dress. 

2. Established by custom or use; current; pre- 
vailing at a particular time; as, the fashionable phi- 
losophy ; fashionable opinions. 

3. Observant of the fashion or customary mode; 
dressing or behaving according to the prevailing 
fashion; as, a fashionable man, 

4. Genteel; well bred; as, fashionable company 
or society. 


Time is like a fashionable host 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by hand. Shak. 
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Fash/ion-a-ble, n. A person of fashion;— used 
chiefly in the plural; as, he was highly esteemed 
among the fashionables. 

Fash/ion-a-ble-ness,7. The state of being fash- 
ionable ; appearance according to the prevailing 
custom. 

Fash/ion-a-bly, adv. In a manner according to 
fashion, custom, or prevailing practice; as, to dress 
Sashionably. 

Fash/ion-er, . One who forms or gives shape to 
any thing. 

The fashioner had accomplished his task, and the dresses 
were brought home. W. Scott. 

Fash/ion-ist, n. An obsequious follower of the 
modes and fashions. 

Fash/ion-less, a. Having no fashion. 

Fash/ion-m6n/ger (fish’/un-mting/ger), n. One 
who studies the fashion; a fop; a dandy. Marston. 

Fash/ion-m6n/ser-ing (-mting’ger-ing), a. Be- 
haying like a fashion-monger. Shak. 

Fash/ion-pié¢e, x. (Naut.) One of the hindmost 
timbers which terminate the breadth, and form the 
shape of the stern. Totten. 

Fias/sa-ite (44),n. (Min.) A dingy-green variety of 
pyroxene, found in the valley of Fassa, in the Ty- 
rol. : Dana. 

Fast, a. [compar. FASTER; superl. FASTEST.] [A-S. 
Just, O. Sax. fast, Icel. fastr, Sw. & Dan. fast, D. 
vast, O. H. Ger. fasti, festi, M. H. Ger. veste, N. H. 
Ger. fest. ] 

1. Firmly fixed; closely adhering; made firm ; not 
loose, unstable, or easily moved; as, to make fast 
the door; to stick fast in the mud, 

There is an order that keeps things /ust. Burke. 

2. Firm against attack; fortified by nature or art; 
strong. . 

Lurking in woods and fast places. Spenser. 

3. Firm in adherence; steadfast; not easily sepa- 
rated or alienated; faithful; as, a fast friend. 

4. Not easily disturbed or broken; deep; sound, 
‘‘\ most fast sleep.” Shak. 

5. Moving rapidly ; quick in motion; rapid; swift; 
as, a fast horse. 

6. Rash and inconsiderate; rushing on in ways 
of sin and folly; extravagant; dissipated; as, a fast 
man; a fast liver. [Recent.] Thackeray. 

Fast and loose, now cohering, now disjoined ; variable ; 
inconstant, especially in the phrases to play at fast and 
loose, to play fast and loose, to act with giddy or reckless 
inconstaney. ‘ Play fast and loose with faith.” Shak. 

Fast and loose pulleys (Mach.), two pulleys placed side 
by side on a shaft which is driven from another shaft by 
aband. When the shaft is to be stopped, the band is 
transferred from the fixed pulley to tiv loose one, and 
vice versa. 

Fast, adv. 1. In a fast, fixed, or firmly established 
manner; fixedly; firmly. ‘‘ We will bind thee 
fast.” Judg. xv. 13, 

2. In a fast or rapid manner; quickly; swiftly; 
extravagantly ; wildly; as, to run fast; to live fast. 

Fast by, or fast beside, close or near to. 

Fast by the throne obsequious Fame resides. Pope. 


Fast, 7. That which fastens or holds; a rope which 
fastens a vessel to a wharf. 

Fast, v.i.. [imp. & p. p. FASTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FASTING.] [A-S. fdstan, O. Sax., Icel., & Sw. fasta, 
Dan. faste, O. H. Ger. fasten, M. H. Ger. & D. 
vasten, N. H. Ger. fasten, Goth. fastan, to keep, to 
observe, to fast, allied to fust, firm. ] 

1. To abstain from food; to omit to take nourish- 
ment in whole or in part; to go hungry. 
Fasting he went to sleep, and fasting waked. Milton. 


2. To practice abstinence as a religious exercise 
or duty; to abstain from food voluntarily, for the 
mortification of the body or appetites, or as a token 
of grief, sorrow, and aftliction. 

Thou didst fast and weep for the child. 2 Sam. xii. 21. 
Fast, n. [A-S. ftisten, O. H. Ger. fasta, M. H. Ger, 
vaste, N. H. Ger. faste. See supra.] 

1. Abstinence from food; omission to take nour- 
ishment. 

A surfeit is the father of much fast. Shak. 

2. Voluntary abstinence from food, as a religious 
mortification or humiliation, or to express grief and 
affliction on account of some calamity, or to depre- 
cate an expected evil. 

3. A time of fasting, whether a day, week, or 
longer time; a period of abstinence from food; as, 
an annual fast, 

To break one’s fast, to put an end to a period of absti- 
nence by taking food; especially, to take one’s morning 
meal; to breakfast. Shak. 

Fast/-day,n. <A day on which fasting is observed. 

Fast/en (fis/n), v. t. [imp. & p. p. FASTENED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. FASTENING.] [A-S. fdistan, ftis- 
tenian, Sw. fastna, O. H. Ger. fastinon, festinon, M. 
H. Ger. & D. vesten, for vestenen, N. H. Ger. festen, 
Dan. fiste. See FAst, ans 

1. To fix firmly; to make fast; to secure, as by 
lock, bolt, or the like; as, to fasten a chain to the 
feet; to fasten a door or window. 

2. To hold together; to attach or unite firmly; to 
cause to cleave, or to cleave together, by any means; 
as, to fasten with nails or cords; to fasten any thing 
in our thoughts. 
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The words Whig and Tory have been pressed to the service 
of many successions of parties, with different ideas fastencd to 


them. i Swift. 
3. To cause to take close effect; to make telling; 
to lay on; as, to fasten a blow. Dryden. 


Syn.—To fix; cement; stick; link; attach; affix; 
annex. 


Fast/en (fas/n), v. i. To fix one’s self; to take firm 


hold; to clinch. 
The leech will hardly fasten on a fish. Browne. 


Fast/en-er, n. One who, or that which, makes fast 


or firm. 


Fast/en-ing (fas/n-ing), n. Any thing that binds 


and makes fast, as a lock, catch, bolt, bar, and the 
like. 


Fast/er, n. One who abstains from food. 
FPast/-hand/ed, a. Close-handed; covetous; ava- 


ricious. [Obs.] Bacon. 


Bast? (Lat. fasti, equivalent to fasti dies, from 


sing. fastus, -a, -um.] 

1. The Roman calendar, which gave the days for 
festivals, courts, &c., corresponding to a modern al- 
manac. 

2. Records or registers of important events. 


Fas-tid/i-ds/i-ty, n. [O. Fr. fastidiosité, It. fasti- 


diosita, Sp. fastidiosidad.] Fastidiousness ; squeam- 
ishness. [Obs.] Swift. 


Fas-tid/i-otis,a. [Lat. fastidiosus, from fastidium, 


contracted from fastas tedium, i. e., loathing for 
any sort of enjoyment; Fr. fastidieux, Sp., Pg., & 
It. fastidioso, Pr. fastigos.] Difficult to please; 
delicate to a fault; suited with difficulty ; squeam- 
ish; as, a fastidious mind or ear; a fastidious ap- 

petite. 
Proud youth! fastidious of the lower world. Young. 
Syn.—Squeamish ; critical; over-nice ; difficult ; 
punctilious; disdainful.— FAsTmpIous, SQUEAMISH. We 
call a person fastidious when his taste or feelings are 
offended by trifling defects or errors ; we call him sgweam- 
ish when he is excessively nice or critical on minor 
points, and also when he is over-scrupulous as to ques- 
tions of duty. ‘t‘ Whoever examines his own imperfec- 
tions will cease to be fastidious ; whoever restrains his 
caprice and scrupulosity will cease to be Bas al 
‘rabb. 


Fas-tid/i-otis-ly, adv. Ina fastidious or squeam- 


ish manner; disdainfully. 


Fas-tid/i-otis-ness, n. The state or quality of be- 


ing fastidious; squeamishness of mind, taste, or ap- 
petite. 


Fas-tig/i-ate, a. [Lat. fastigatus, 
Fas-ti 


'i-a/ted,§ pointed, sharpened 
or tapering to a point, from fastigiwm, 
gable end, top, height, summit; Fr. 
Sastigié.] 

1. Narrowed to the top. 

2. (Bot.) Close, parallel, and upright, f 
as the branches of the Lombardy pop- 
lar ; oad Gray. 

&/i-ieme (fas-tij/I-um), ”.;pl.FAS- Fastigiate. 

TIG/I-A, [Lat. See supra.] (Arch.) The 
summit, apex, or ridge of a house; the gable end of 
a roof; pediment. Eilmes. 


Fast/ing-day, n. <A day of fasting; a fast day; a 


day of religious mortification and humiliation. 


Fast/ly, adv. Firmly; surely. 
Fast/ness, n. [A-S8. j/tistnes, from fast. See 


Fast, a.] 
1. The state of being fast and firm; firmness; 
fixedness; security; faithfulness. 
The places of fastness are laid open. Davies. 


2. A fast place; a stronghold; a fortress or fort; 
a place fortified; a castle; as, the enemy retired to 
their fastnesses. 

8. Conciseness of style. [Obs.] Ascham. 


Fast/ii-otis (fist/yu-us), a. [Lat. fastwosus, from 


Jfastus, haughtiness, pride; Fr. fustweux, Sp. fastu- 
oso, fastoso, It. fastoso.] Proud; haughty; disdain- 
ful. [Obs.] Barrow. 


Fast/ii-otis-mess, n. The quality of being fastu- 


ous; pride; disdain. [Obs. Bp. Taylor. 


Fat, a. (compar. FATTER; superl, FATTEST.] [A-S. 


Sit, O. Sax. fet, feit, feitit, Icel. feitr, D. feed, Sw. 
Jet, Ger. fett, D. vet. 

1. Abounding with fat; as, (a.) Fleshy; plump; 
corpulent; not lean; as, a fat man or ox. (b.) Oily; 
greasy ; unctuous; rich; —said ofa dish, or of food, 
and the like. -~ 

9. Exhibiting the qualities of a fat animal; coarse; 
heavy; gross; dull; stupid, ‘‘ Making our western 
wits fat and mean.” Emerson. 

How could it enter into his fat heart to conceive, in the 
midst of his own roaring ribaldry, that the fire-eyed son of 
genius was a hypochondriac, sick of life? Prof. Wilson. 


Make the heart of this people fat. dsa, vi. 10. 
3. Yielding arich or abundant supply; produc- 
tive; yielding abundant returns for slight labor; 
er a fat soil; a fat pasture; a fat benefice; a fat 
office. . 
4. Possessed of riches; affluent; happy; fortu- 
nate. [Obs.] 
Persons grown fat and wealthy by long impostures. Swift. 
5. (Typog.) Affording light work, as a page hav- 
ing much Sante space, forms easily printed, and the 
like; as, a fat page. Savage. 


Fat, n. ([O. Sax. feit, Ger. fett, D. vet. See su- 


pra. | 
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1. An oily, concrete substance, deposited in the 
cells of the adipose or cellular membrane, under 
the skin, and in various other parts of animal 
bodies. It consists of two substances, stearine and 
elaine, the former of which is solid, the latter liquid, 
at common temperatures, and on the different pro- 
portions of which its degree of consistence de- 
pends. Brande, 

2. The best or richest productions; the best part; 
as, to live on the fat of the land. 

3. (Typog.) Work containing much blank space. 
Fat, v.t. [vmp. & p. p. FATTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FATTING.| To make fat; to fatten; to make plump 
and fleshy with abundant food; as, to fat fowls or 


| sheep. 
We fat all creatures else to fat us. Shak. 
Fat, v.i. To grow fat, plump, and fleshy. 
An old ox fats as well, and is as good, as a young one. 
Mortimer. 
Fat, n. [A-S. ftt, Icel. & Sw. fat, Dan. fad, D. vad, 
M. H. Ger. vaz, O. H. Ger. faz, N. H. Ger. fasz, 
allied to Sw. fatta, Dan. fatte, D. vatten, N. H. Ger. 
Jfassen, O.H. Ger. fazz6n, fazon, to take hold of, to 
contain, hold.] 

1. A large tub, cistern, or vessel; a vat. 

The fats shall overflow with wine and oil. Joel ii. 24. 

2. A measure of capacity, differing in different 
commodities. [Obs. Hebert. 

Fa/tal, a. Ne Jatalis, from fatum; Fr. & Sp. fa- 
tal, It. fatale. See FATE.] 

1. Proceeding from, or appointed by, fate or des- 
tiny; necessary; inevitable. [Rare.] 

These things are fatal and necessary. Tillotson. 
It was fatal to the king to fight for his money. Bacon. 

2. Causing death or destruction; deadly ; mortal; 
destructive; calamitous; as, a futal wound; a fatal 
disease; a fatal day; a fatal event. ‘His fatal 
post.” Byron. 

Fa/tal-ism, ». [Fr. fatalisme, Sp. & It. fautalismo.] 
The doctrine that all things are subject to fate, or 
that they take place by inevitable necessity. 

Fa/talist, n. (Fr. fataliste, Sp. & It. fatalista.] 
One who maintains that all things happen by iney- 
itable necessity. 

Fa/tal-ist/ie, a. Pertaining to, or partaking of, fa- 

we tari Lat. futalitas, F 8 
a- -ty, n. at. fatalitas, Fr. fatalité, Sp. fa- 
talidad, It. fatalita.] # a 

1. The state of being fatal, or proceeding from 
destiny ; invincible necessity, superior to, and inde- 
pendent of, free and rational control. 

The Stoics held a fatality, and a fixed, unalterable course 
of events. South. 

2. The state of being fatal, or productive of 
death; tendency to destruction or danger; mor- 
tality. 

The year sixty-three is conceived to carry with it the most 
considerable fatality. vOwNe. 

3. That which is decreed by fate. Dryden. 

Fa/tal-ly, adv. 1. Ina manner proceeding from, or 
determined by, fate. Bentley. 

2. In a manner issuing in death or ruin; mortal- 
ly; destructively; as, fatally deceived or wounded. 

Fa/tal-mess, n. Invincible necessity; fatality. 

Kiltta WMor-ga/na. [It., so called because this 
phenomenon was looked upon as the work of a 
Fata or Fairy of the name of Morgana. See 
Fatry.] A remarkable phenomenon, in which, by 
an extraordinary atmospheric refraction, images of 
objects at a distance appear as inverted, distorted, 
displaced, or multiplied. Itis noticed particularly 
at the Straits of Messina, between Calabria and 
Italy, where the strata of heated air give rise to this 
appearance, which is similar to the mirage of the 
deserts. 

Fiat/-brained, a. Dull of apprehension. Shak. 

Fite, n. [Lat. fatwm, a prophetic declaration, ora- 
ele, what is ordained by the gods, destiny, fate, 
TORI to speak; O. Fr. & Pr. fat, O. Sp. & It. 
Jato, Pg. fado, N. Sp. hado.] 

1. A decree or word pronounced by God; a fixed 
sentence by which the order of things is prescribed ; 
hence, inevitable necessity ; destiny supposed to be 
independent of a divine origination or control. 

Necessity or chance 
Approach not me; and what I will is fate. Hilton. 

2. Appointed lot; allotted life; arranged or pre- 
determined event; especially, final lot; death; de- 
struction. 

Tell me what fates attend the Duke of Suffolk. Shak. 
Yet still he chose the longest way to fate. Dryden. 

3. (pl.) [Lat. Fata, pl. of fatum.] (Myth.) The 
three goddesses, 
sometimes called the 
Destinies, or Parca, 
who were supposed 
to determine the 
course of human life, 
and are represented, 
one as holding the 
distaff, a second as 
spinning, and _ the 
third as cutting the 
thread. 

Syn.—Destiny ; lot; 
doom ; fortune ;chance. 


——————_ 
The Fates (from Dwight’s 
Mythology). 
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Fat’ed, a. 1. Decreed or regulated by fate; doomed; 
destined. 
Her awkward love, indeed, was oddly fated. Prior. 
2. Invested with the power of fatal determina- 
tion. [Obs.] 


> 


The fated sky 
Gives us free scope. Shak. 
3. Exempted by fate. mare and rare.) Dryden. 
Fate/ful, a. Bearing fatal power; producing fatal 
events. ‘ The fateful steel.” J, 
Fate/ful-ly, adv. Ina fateful manner. 
Fate/ful-mess,n. State of being fateful. 
Fat/-héad/ed, a. Stupid; thick-skulled. Armstrong. 
Fii/ther, n. [A-S. fdider, O. Sax., Sw., & Dan. fa- 
der, Icel. fadir, Goth. fadar, D. vader, O. H. Ger. 
Jatar, N. H. Ger. vater, allied to Lat. pater, Gr. 
mratip, Per. padar, peder, Skr. pitri.) 
1. One who has begotten a child, son or daughter ; 
generator; next male ancestor; male parent. 
A wise son maketh a glad father. Prov. x. 1. 


2. A male ancestor more remote than a parent; a 
progenitor; especially, a first ancestor; founder of 
a race or family ; —in the plural, fathers, ancestors. 

David slept with his fathers. 1 Kings ii. 10. 

3. He who performs the offices of a parent by 
maintenance, affectionate care, counsel, protection, 
or the like; he who is to be venerated for age, kind- 
ness, wisdom, &c, ‘‘ And his servants ... said, 
My father.” 2 Kings v. 13. 

4. A senator of ancient Rome, 

5. A dignitary of the Roman Catholic church, a 
superior of a convent, a confessor (called also fa- 
ther confessor), or a priest; also, a dignitary or 
elder clergyman in the Protestant church, as an 
archbishop, bishop, or pastor. 

Bless you, good father friar! Shak. 

6. One of the chief ecclesiastical authorities of the 
first centuries after Christ;— often spoken of col- 
lectively as the fathers; as, the Latin, Greek, or 
apostolic fathers. 

7. One who gives origin; a producer, author, or 
contriver; the first of a series; a distinguished ex- 
ample or teacher. 

Thou still hast been the father of good news. Shak. 

Jubal; he was the father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ. Gen, iv. 21. 

That he might be the father of all them that believe. 

Rom. iv, 11, 

8. The Supreme Being; in theology, the first per- 
son in the Trinity. 

Our Father, which art in heaven. 
Now had the almighty Father from above 
Bent down his eye. Milton. 

Apostolical father. See APpostToLicaL. — Father of the 
bar, the oldest barrister. — Fathers of the city, the alder- 
men.— Father of the house, the member of a legislative 
body who has served longest. 

Fii/ther, v. t. [imp. & p.p. FATHERED; p. pr, & 
vb. 2. FATHERING. | 

1. To make one’s self the father of; to beget. 

Cowards father cowards, and base things sire base. Shak. 


2. To take as one’s own child; to adopt; hence, 
to assume as one’s own work; to acknowledge one’s 
self author of, 


Barlow, 


Matt. vi. 9. 


Men of wit 

a Often fathered what he writ. Swift. 

3. To furnish with a father; to give a father to. 
[Rare.] 

Think you Iam no atronker than my sex, 

Being so fathered and so husbanded? Shak. 

To father on, or upon, to ascribe to, or charge upon, as 

one's offspring or production; to put upon; to make re- 

sponsible for. 


Nothing can be so uncouth or extravagant which may not 
be fathered on some fetch of wit or some caprice of humor. 


Barrows. 

Fii/ther-hood, n. The state of being a father; the 
character or authority of a father; paternity. 

We might have had an entire notion of this fatherhood, or 
fatherly authority. Locke. 

Fii/ther-in-law, n. The father of one’s husband 
or wife. 

(t=- A man who marries a woman having children 
already, is popularly called their father-in-law. 

Fii/ther-land, n. The native land of one’s fathers 
or ancestors; as, England is the futher-land of the 
people of New England. 

Fia/ther-lash/er,n. 5 
(Ichth.) A certain 
salt-water fish (Cot- 
tus bubalis), allied 
to the river bull- 
head. Its head is 
large, and its spines 
formidable. ,It is 
found on the coasts 
of Britain, New- 
foundland, and = = 
be ier opel arart oe Father-lasher (Cottus bubalis). 
extensively used for food. Pennant. 

Fii/ther-less, a. 1. Destitute of a living father; 
as, a fatherless child. 

2. Without a known author. 

Fi’ ther-less-mess,n, The state of being without 

a father. 








FAT-LUTE 


Fii/ther-li-ness,n. [See FATHERLY.] ‘The qual- 
ities of a father; parental kindness, care, and ten- 
derness, es 

Bii/ther-léng’-légs, n. 1. (Entom.) An insect 
of the genus Tipula; a crane-fly;—called also 
eee ond sgh 

2. (Zodl.) A species of spider of the family Pha- 
langida, having a small, roundish or oval body of 
dark-brown or reddish-brown color, and very long 
legs, by which it is enabled to run with gréat ra- 
pidity ;—called also harvest-man, shepherd-spider, 
and daddy-long-legs. [U.S. 

Fii/ther-ly, a. 1. Like a father in affection and 
care; paternal; tender; protecting; careful. 

You have showed a tender, fatherly regard. 

2. Pertaining to a father. 

Fii/ther-ly, adv. In the manner of a father. [ Rare.] 

Thus Adam, fatherly displeased. Milton. 

Fii/ther-ship, n. The state of being a father; fa- 
therhood; paternity. 

Fath/om,n. [A-S. ftidhem, fiidhm, L. Ger. fadem, 
D. vadem, vaam, Icel. fadmr, N. H. Ger. faden; 
O. Sax. fadhm, embrace; O.H. Ger. fadam, fadum, 
M. H. Ger. vademe, vaden, N. H. Ger. faden, thread ; 
both from Goth. fahan, O. H. Ger. fahan, N. H. 
Ger. fahen, to take, seize. ] 

1. A measure of length, containing six feet; the 
space to which aman can extend his arms;—used 
chiefly at sea, for measuring cables, cordage, and 
the depth of the sea, in sounding by a line and lead. 

2. The measure or extent of one’s capacity ; depth 
of intellect or contrivance; profundity. caeee 

Another of his fathom they have none 
To lead their business. Shak. 

Fath/om, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FATHOMED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. FATHOMING. | 

1. To encompass with the arms extended or en- 
circling; to measure by throwing the arms about; 
to span. [Obs.] 

2. To measure by a sounding-line; especially, to 
sound the depth of; to penetrate, measure, and 
comprehend ; to get to the bottom of. ‘‘ Our depths 
who fathoms.” Pope. 

Leave to fathom such high points as these. Dryden. 

Fath’/om-a-ble, a. Capable of being fathomed. 

Fath’om-er, 7. One who fathoms. 

Fath’om-less, a. Incapable of being fathomed, 
grasped with the arms, sounded, or penetrated. 
“ Buckle in a waist most fathomless.” Shak. ‘* The 
fathomless absurdity.” Milton. 

Fa-tid/ie-al, a. [Lat. fatidicus, from fatum, fate, 
and dicere, to say, tell; Fr. fatidique, Sp. & It. 


Shak, 


Jatidico.| Having power to foretell future events ; 
prophetic. Howell. 

Fa-tid/ie-al-ly, adv. In a fatidical or prophetic 
manner, 


Fa-tif/er-otis, a. [Lat. fatifer, from fatum, fate, 
and ferre, to bring.] Fate-bringing; deadly; mor- 
tal; destructive. [/are.] 

Fat/i-ga-ble, a. (Lat. fatigabilis, Fr. fatigable, It. 
Jatigabile. See infra,| Capable of being wearied ; 
easily tired. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Fat/i-gate,v.¢. (Lat. fatigare, fatigatum, It. fati- 

are, faticare, Pr., Sp., & Pg. ee Fr. fatiguer.| 

o weary; to tire; to fatigue. [Obs.] Sir 7. Elyot. 
Fat/i-gate, a. (Lat. fatigatus, p. p. of fatigare.] 

Wearied; tired; fatigued. [Obs.] 
Re-quickened what in flesh was fatigate. Shak. 

Fat/i-ga/tion, n. [Lat. fatigatio, O. Fr. fatigation, 
Pr. fatigacio, O. Sp. fatigacion.] Weariness. [ Obs.] 

Fa-tigue’ (fa-teeg’), n. [Fr. id., Sp. fatiga, It. fati- 
ca. See infra.) 

1. Weariness from bodily labor or mental exer- 

tion; lassitude or exhaustion of strength. 

2. The weakening of a metal when subjected to 

repeated vibrations or strains. Braithwaite. 

3. The cause of weariness; labor; toil; as, the 

Satigues of war. 

4. The labors of military men, distinct from the 

use of arms. 

Fatigue dress, the working dress of soldiers. — Fatigue 

party, a party of soldiers on fatigue. 

Fa-tigue/ (fa-teeg’), v.t. [imp. & p. p. FATIGUED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. FATIGUING.] ([Fr. jatiguer. See 
FATIGATE.] To weary with labor or any bodily or 
mental exertion; to harass with toil; to exhaust 
the strength or endurance of; to tire. 

Syn.—To jade; tire; weary. See Japr. 
Fa-tigue/séme, a. Wearisome. [fRare.] 
Fa-til’o-quent, a, [See infra.) Prophetic; fa- 

tidical. [Obs.] Blount, 

Fa-til/o-quist, n. bat Satiloquus, declaring fate, 
frome Saneee fate, and logwi, to speak.] A fortune- 
teller, 

Fat/i-mite, n. (Hist.) A descendant of Fatima, 
the daughter and only child of Mahomet. 

Fa-tis’/gence, n. [Lat. fatiscens, p. pr. of fatiscere 
to open in chinks or clefts, to gape or crack open. 
A gaping or opening; a state of being chinky, or 
having apertures. Kirwan. 

Fat/ling,n. [From fat.] A lamb, kid, or other 
young animal fattened for slaughter; a fat animal; 
— said of such animals as are used for food. 

He sacrificed oxen and /fatlings. 2 Sam. vi. 13. 

Fat/-liite,n. A mixture of pipe-clay and linseed 
oil for filling apertures, joints, &c. Simmonds. 
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FATLY 


Fat/ly, adv. Grossly; greasily. 
Fat/ner, ». One who, or that which, fattens; that 
which gives fatness, or richness and fertility. 
Fat/ness, n. [From fat.] 1. The quality of being fat, 
plump, or full fed; COEDULSREy fullness of flesh, 
Their eyes stand out with fatness. Ps. xxiii. 7. 

2. Hence, richness; fertility; fruitfulness. 

Rich in the jatness of her plenteous soil. Rowe. 

3. That which is fat, unctuous, or greasy; that 
which makes fat or fertile. 

Thy paths drop fatness. Ps. xv. 11. 
The clouds drop fatness. Philips. 
Wat/ten (fAt/tn), v.¢. [dnp. & p.p. FATTENED ; P. pr. 
& vb. n. FATTENING.] [A-S. fdittian, from fit ; Eng. 
Jat, q. v.] 
. To make fat; to feed for slaughter; to make 
fleshy or plump with fat; to fill full; to fat. 

2. To make fertile and fruitful; to enrich; as, to 

fatten land; to fatten fields with blood. Dryden. 
Fat/ten (fit/tn), v. i. To grow fat or corpulent; to 
grow plump, thick, or fleshy; to be pampered. 
And villains fatten with the brave man’s labor. Otway. 
Fat/ten-er, n. One who, or that which, fattens; 
fatner. 
Fat/timess,n. [From fatty.] The state of being 
fatty; grossness; greasiness, 
Fat/tish, a. Somewhat fat; inclined to fatness. 
Rare. 
white a. Containing fat, or haying the qualities 
of fat; greasy; as, a fatty substance. 

Fatty membrane or tissue (Anat.), the areolar tissue 
beneath the skin, containing the vesicles in which fat is 
deposited. Dunglison. 

Fa-tii/i-totis, a. Stupid; foolish; imbecile. 

Fa-tiV/i-ty, n. [Lat. fatuitas, Fr. fatuité, Pr. fatu- 
itat, Sp. fatuidad, It. fatuita. See infra.) Weak- 
ness or imbecility of mind; feebleness of intellect ; 
foolishness. ‘‘ Those many forms of popular fa- 
twity.” Ll. Laylor. 

Fat/u-otis,a. ([Lat. fatuus, It., Sp.,& Fg. fatuo, 
Pr. & Fr. fat.] 

1. Feeble in mind; weak; silly; stupid; foolish; 
fatuitous. Glanville. 

. 2. Impotent; without reality; illusory, like the 
ignis fatuus. 

Thence fatuous fires and meteors take their birth. Denham. 
Fat/-wit/ted, a. Heavy; dull; stupid. Shak. 
Faubourg (i0/boorg),n. [Fr., for faux-bourg,i.e., 

a false, not genuine, town, from faux, false, and 
bourg, a market town; Late Lat. burgus, O. Fr. 
also forbourg, forsbourg, an outer town, from Lat. 
foris, abroad, without, and bourg. See FALSE and 
BorouenH.] A suburb in French cities; a district 
now within the city, but which was formerly with- 
out it, when the walls were less extensive. 
Fau/eal, a. Lat. fauces, throat.] 
Pertaining to the fauces, or opening 
of the throat; especially (Pron.), 
produced in the fauces, as certain 
deep guttural sounds found in the Se- 
mitic and some other languages. 
E'qu’cés,n. pl. (Lat.] 

1. The posterior part of the mouth, 
terminated by the pharynx and lar- 
ynx. Brande. 

2. (Bot.) The throat of a calyx, co- 
rolla, &c. 





Fauces, (2.) 
Gray. 
3. (Conch.) That portion of the first chamber of a 
shell which can be seen by looking in at the aper- 


ture. Ogilvie. 
Fau/cet, n. [Fr. fausset, for faucet, from Lat. fau- 
ces.| <A fixture for drawing liquor from a cask or 
vessel, consisting of a tube stopped with a peg, 
spigot, or slide. These are also called tap and faucet. 
Fau/chion, n. The same as FALCHION. [Obs.] 
Equifel, n. ([Fr. faufel, fruit of the palm; Ar. & 
find. fawfal or fifal, a species of Indian nut, the 
betel-nut.] The fruit of a species of the palm-tree. 
Faugh (faw), interj. [Cf. Fou.] Exclamation of 
contempt or abhorrence. 
Fawul/chion, n. The same as FALCHION, 
Faul/eon, n. The same as FALCON. 
Faule,n. A vandyke; a fall. [Obs.] ‘‘ These laces, 
ribbons, and these faules.” Herrick. 
Fault,n. [O. Fr. faulte, falte, N. Fr. faute; It., Sp., 
& Pg. falta, from Sp. & Pg. faltar, It. faltare, to be 
deficient, to want, to fail; Lat. as if fallitare, v. 
freq. from fallere, to deceive, to be concealed. Cf, 
Fait and DEFAULT.] 
1. Defect; want; absence; lack; default. 
One, it pleases me, for fault of a better, to call my friend. Shak. 
2. Any thing that fails,is wanting, or that im- 
pairs excellence; a failing; a defect; a blemish. 
As patches set upon a little breach 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault. 
3. A moral failing; ; 
a defect or derelic- 
tion from duty; a; 
deviation from pro- Z 
priety ; an offense 7 
less serious than a 7 
crime. 
4. (Geol. & Min- 7 
ing.) A displacement 
of strata or veins ata 
fissure, so that they 


Shak, 





Fault in a Mine. 
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are not continuous, and the operations of the miner 
are interrupted. 

5. (Hunting.) A lost scent. 

Ceasing their clamorous cry till they have singled, 
With much ado, the cold fault clearly out. Shak. 

At fault, unable to find the scent and continue chase; 
hence, in trouble or embarrassment, and unable to pro- 
ceed; puzzled; thrown off the track. — To find fault, to 
find reason for blaming or complaining; to express dis- 
satisfaction; to complain; —followed by with before the 
thing complained of. 

Syn.—Error; blemish; defect; imperfection; weak- 
ness; blunder; failing; vice. — FAULT, FAILING, FOIBLE. 
A fauit is positive, something definite and marked which 
impairs excellence; a failing is negative, some weakness 
or falling short in a man’s character, disposition, or 
habits; a fotble is a less important weakness, which we 
overlook or smile at. A man may have many failings, 
and yet commit but few faults; or his faults and failings 
may be few, while his foibles are obvious to all. *‘I have 
Sailings in common with every human being, besides my 
own peculiar faults ; but of avarice I have generally held 
myself guiltless.” Mor. ‘‘ Presumption and self-applause 
are the foibles of mankind.” Waterland. 


Fault, v.t. [imp. & p.p. FAULTED; p. pr. & vb. nN. 
FAULTING. | 
1, To charge with a fault; to accuse. [Obs.] 
For that I will not fault thee. Old Song. 
2. To cause a fault or displacement in; — said of 
strata or veins. 
Fault, v. i. To fail; to lack; to be deficient or 
wrong; to commit a fault. [Obs.] 
If after Samuel’s death the people had asked of God a king, 


they had not faulted. Latimer. 
Fault/er, n. One who commits a fault. [Obs.] 

Behold the faulter here in sight. Fairfax. 

Fault/ful, a. Full of faults or sins. Shak. 


Fault/itly, adv. [From faulty.) Ina faulty man- 
ner; defectively; improperly; wrongly. 
Fault/i-mess,n. [From faulty.] The state of be- 
ing faulty, defective, or erroneous; defect; vicious- 
ness; evil disposition; as, the fwultiness of a per- 
son. ‘Round, even to faultiness.” Shak. 
Fault/ing,n. (Geol.) The state or condition of be- 
ing faulted. Dana. 
Fault/less, a. Without fault; not defective or im- 
perfect; free from blemish; free from incorrect- 
ness, vice, or offense; perfect; as, a fawltless poem 
or picture. 
And look thyself were /wultless, thou wert best. 
Syn.—Blameless; spotless; stainless; perfect. 
BLAMELESS. 
Fault/less-ly, adv. Ina faultless manner. 
Fault/less-mess, n. Freedom from faults or defects. 
Fault/y, a. 1. Containing faults, blemishes, or de- 
fects; defective; imperfect. 
Created once 
So goodly and erect, though faulty since. Milton. 
2. Guilty of a fault, or of faults; hence, blama- 
ble; worthy of censure. 
Men so noble, 
However faulty, yet should find respect 
For what they have been. 
Faun, n. fen Faunus, the 
protecting deity of agriculture 
and of shepherds, from favere, 
to be favorable.] (Rom. Myth.) 
A god of fields and shepherds, 
differing little from the satyr. 
The fauns are usually repre- 
sented as half goat and half 
man, 


Shak. 
See 


Shak. 


Jupiter or Pan, 
Satyr or Faun or Sylvan. Milton. 

Fau/na, n. [From the Lat. 
Fauni, rural deities among the 
Romans; Fr. fawne, descrip- 
tion of the animals of a coun- 
try; faune des bois, monkey. 
See supra.] (Zoél.) The ani- 
mals of any given area or 
epoch; as, the fauna of Amer- 
ica; fossil fauna; recent fauna. : 

Faun/ist,. One who attends Florentine Museum). 
to rural disquisitions; a naturalist. White. 

Eawmnius,n.; pl. FAU/ NI. (Myth.) See FAuN. 

Fau/sen, n. {W. llyswen, eel, (1 sounding in Welsh 
almost like ft; Ir. & Gael. easgan.] (Ichth.) A kind 
of large eel. Chapman. 

Frausse-braye (f0s/bra), n. [Fr., from faux, 
Jausse, false, and braye, braie, breeches, a child’s 
diaper, Pr. braya, Sp. & Pg. braga, It. & Lat. bra- 
ca, Armor. bragez.] (Mil.) A small mound of earth 
thrown up about a rampart. 

Fautewtl (fotil), n. [Fr. See FALDISTORY.] 
An arm-chair, usually highly ornamented; hence, a 
seat or membership in the French Academy; also, 
the chair of a presiding officer. 

Fau/tor, n. [Lat., contracted from favitor, from 
Javere, to be favorable; Pr., Sp., & Pg. fautor, It. 
Sautore, Fr. fauteur. See FAvor.] <A favorer; a 
patron; one who gives countenance or support; 
an abettor. [Obs.] 

The king and the fautors of his proceedings, Latimer. 
Fau/tress,n. [Lat. fautriz, Fr. & It. fautrice. See 
supra.} A female favorer; a patroness. [0bs.] 

hapman. 


Dancing Faun (from an 
ancient statue in the 
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FAVORESS 


Fquz,n.; pl. FAU és. Laks See FAUCES. 
Kaux pas ({0-pii’/). [Fr. See FALSE and Pas.] A 
false step; a mistake or wrong measure. 
Fa-vag/i-nois, a. [Cf. infra.] Resembling a hon- 
eycomb. [ Obs. ; i rolene 
Fa/vel,n. Favor. [Obs.] ‘To curry favel.” 
Knowles. 
Fa/vel,a. Yellow; sallow; dun. [Obs.] Wright. 
Fa-vé/o-late, a. Want facts, a honey-comb.] Hon- 
ey-combed; alveolate; cellular.. Henslow. 
Fa-vil/lotis, a. [Lat. favilla, sparkling or glowing 
ashes.] Consisting of, pertaining to, or resembling, 


oe 


ashes. [Obs.] Browne. 
Fa/vor, n. [Written also favowr.] [Lat. favor, 
from favere, to be favorable; Pr., Sp., & Pg. favor, 


It. favore, Fr. faveur.] 
1. Kind regard; propitious aspect; countenance ; 
friendly disposition; kindness, 
Hath crawled into the favor of the king. Shak. 
2. The act of countenancing, or the condition of 
being countenanced, or regarded propitiously ; sup- 
port; promotion; befriending. 
But found no favor in his lady’s eyes. Dryden. 
3. A kind act or office; kindness done or grant- 
ed; benevolence shown by word or deed; an act of 
grace or good will, as distinguished from one of 
justice or remuneration. ‘‘ Beg one favor at thy 
gracious hand.” Shak. 
4. Mildness or mitigation of punishment; lenity. 
I could not discover the lenity and favor of this meine. if 
wit. 
5. The object of kind regard; the person or thing 
favored. 
All these his wondrous works, but chiefly man, 
His chief delight and favor. Milton. 
6. A gift or present; something bestowed as an 
evidence of good will; a token of love; a knot of 
ribbons; something worn as a token of affection; 
as, a marriage favor isabunch or knot of white 
ribbons or white flowers worn at weddings, and 
other festive occasions. ‘‘ Wear thou this favor for 
me, and stick it in thy cap.” Shak. 
7. Appearance; look; countenance; face, [ Obs.] 
This boy is fair, of female favor. Shak. 
8. Partiality; bias. Bouvier. 
9. A letter or epistle;—so called in civility or 
compliment; as, your favor of yesterday is received. 
Challenge to the favor (Law), the challenge of a juror 
on account of some supposed partiality, by reason of 
favor or malice, interest or colnection: ia Savor of, 
upon the side of; favorable to.— Jn favor with, favored, 
countenanced, or encouraged by. — With or by one’s favor, 
with leave; by kind permission. 
But, with your favor, I will treat it here. Dryden. 
Syn.— Kindness; countenance; patronage; defense; 
vindication ; support; lenity ; grace; gift; present; benefit. 


Fa/vor, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FAVORED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FAVORING.] [Written also favour.] 

1. To regard with kindness; to support; to aid, 
or to have the disposition to aid, or to wish success 
to; to be propitious to; to countenance; to be- 
friend; to regard or treat with partiality; to en- 
courage, 

To favor, and perhaps to set thee free. Milton. 
O happy youth! and favored of the skies. Pope. 


2. To afford advantages for success to; to facili- 
tate; as, a weak place in the fort favored the en- 
trance of the enemy ; the darkness of the night 
Javored his approach. 

3. To resemble in features; to have the aspect or 
looks of. [Obs.] 

The porter owned that the gentleman favored his master. 

Spectator. 
a/vor-a-ble, a. [Written also favourable.] [Lat. 
Javorabilis, Fr., Pr., & Sp. favorable, Pg. favoravel, 
It. favorabile, favorevole. | 

1. Full of favor; favoring; manifesting or indi- 
gating partiality; kind; propitious; friendly. 

Lend favorable ear to our requests. Shak. 

Lord, thou hast been favorable unto thy land. Ps. lxxxv. 1. 

2. Conducive; contributing; tending to promote 
or facilitate; advantageous; convenient. 

A place very favorable for the making levies of men. 


Clarendon. 

The temper of the climate, favorable to generation, health, 
and long life. ~ Sir W. Temple. 
3. Beautiful; well-favored. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Fa/vor-a-ble-nmess, 7. The condition or quality of 
being favorable; kindness; partiality; suitableness. 
The favorableness of the present times to all exertions in the 
cause of liberty. urke. 
Fa/vor-a-bly, adv. In a favorable manner; kindly ; 
with friendly disposition; partially. 

Fa/vored, p.a. Having a certain favor or appear- 
ance; featured; as in the compounds well-favored, 
ill-favored, hard-favored, and the like. 

Fa/vored-ly, adv. Favorably. [0bs. 

Fa/vored-ness,n. Appearance. [Obs.] 

Fa/vor-er, n. [Written also favourer.] One who 
favors; one who regards with kindness or friend- 
ship; a well-wisher; one who assists or promotes 
success or prosperity. 

And come to us as favorers, not foes. Shak. 

Fa/vor-ess, 2. [Written also favouress.] A female 
who favors or gives countenance, 


Ascham. 
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2 ~FAVORINGLY 


Fa/vor-ing-ly, adv._ In a favoring manner. 

Fa/vor-ite, n. [O. Fr. favorit, N. Fr. favori, f. 
JSavorite; Sp. & It. favorito, f. favorita, from It. 
‘Savorire, to favor.) A person or thing regarded 
with peculiar favor; one treated with partiality; 
one preferred above others; especially, one unduly 
loved, trusted, and enriched with favors by a person 
of high rank or authority. 


Like favorites 


Made proud by princes. Shak. 
Committing to a wicked favorite 
All public cares. Milton. 


Fa/vor-ite, a. Regarded with particular kindness, 
affection, esteem, or preference ; as, a favorite walk ; 
a favorite child; a favorite author. ‘His favorite 
argument.” Macaulay. 
Fa/vor-it-ism, ». [Fr. favoritisme.] The disposi- 
tion to favor, aid, and promote, the interest of a 
favorite, or of one person or family, or of one class 
| of men, to the neglect of others having equal claims. 
' “A spirit of favoritism to the Bank of the United 
States.” Hamilton. 
Fa/vor-less, a. 1. Unfavored; not regarded with 
favor; having no patronage or countenance, 
2. Not favoring; unpropitious. [Obs.] ‘‘ Fortune 
‘avorless.” Spenser. 
Fa-vose’ (125), a. [Lat. favus, 
honey-comb.] (Bot.) Honey- 
combed; like the section of 
a honey-comb; having pits, 
depressions, or cells, like 
those of a honey-comb; fa- 





veolate. Lindley. 
Fav/o-site, n. [Fr. favosite. 
See supra. | (Paleon.) A kind 


Favose (Thrincia). * 
natic structure closely resembling that of a honey- 


of fossil corals, having a pris- 


comb. 
F@'vus, n. (Lat., honey-comb. 


(Med.) A pustular 
disease of the scalp, produce 


by a vegetable par- 


asite. 
Fawk/ner, 7. <A falconer. [0bs.] Donne. 
Fawn, n. [Fr. faon, O. 


Fr. fan, faon, feon, the 
young one of any beast, 
for fedon, fromLat. fetus, 
that is or was filled with 
young. Cf. O. D. veyn, 
ta a ees] 
. A young fallow deer; 

a buck or doe of the first 
year. 

2. The young of an an- 
imal; awhelp. [0Obs.] 


She [the tigress]... follow- 
eth the quest after her fawns. 


lolland. Fawn, (1.) 
Fawn, v.i. [Fr. faonner, 0. Fr. faoner, feoner, to 
bring forth a fawn or young. See supra.] To bring 
forth a fawn. Bullokar. 
Fawn, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FAWNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FAWNING.] [O. Eng. fawhne, A-S. fignian, fa- 
genian, fagenian, fahnian, to rejoice, flatter, whee- 
dle. See FaIn.] 
1. To court favor by low cringing, frisking, and 
the like, as a dog. 
You showed your teeth like apes, and fawned like ls 
On. 





2. To court servilely; to cringe and bow to gain 
favor; to flatter meanly ; —often followed by on or 


upon. 


Thou dost bend, and pray, and fawn forhim. Shak. 

My love, forbear to fawn upon their frowns. Shak. 
Thou with trembling fear, 

Or like a fawning parasite, obeyest. Milton. 


Fawn,7n. A servile cringe or bow; mean flattery; 

sycophancy. Shak. 

eet: n. One who fawns; one who cringes and 
atters meanly; a sycophant. 

Fawn/ing-ly, adv. In a fawning manner; in a 
cringing, servile way; with mean flattery. 

Waxed (fikst), a [A-S. feaxved, gefeaxod, haired, 
from feax, fix, feahs, hair.) Hairy. [Obs.] Camden. 

Fay (fa), n. [O. Fr. fae, feie, N. Fr. fée. See FArRY.] 
A fairy; an elf. 

Fay, n. (O. Fr. fei, N. Fr. foi. See Fartu.] Faith; 
as, by my fay. [Obs.] 

; That neither hath religion nor fay. Spenser. 

Fay, v.t. [Contracted from fudge, q.v.] To fit; to 
suit; to unite closely with. 

Fay, v. 7. To unite closely; to fit; to fadge;— 
often with in, into, with, or together. 

Fay/’al-ite (49), n. (Min.) A black, greenish, or 
brownish mineral, consisting chiefly of the silicate 
of iron ;—so called from the island of Fayal, where 
it is found. Dana. 

Fayence (fi-dngs/), n. 

Fay’tour, n. 


See FAIENCE. 

A doer; a faitour. See FaArrour. 
b? 8. Spenser. 

Faz/z0-lét/, n. [It. fazzoletto and fazzuolo, O. Sp. 
Jfazoleto, probably from Ger. fetzen, shred, rag. Cf. 
It. pezzuola, a small piece or rag, handkerchief.) A 
handkerchief. Percival. 

Wéa’bér-ry, n. ([Cf. Prov. Eng. feabes, theabes, 
thebes, thapes.| A gooseberry. [Prov. Eng.] 

Féague (feeg), v. t. [Ger. fegen, to sweep, Icel. 
Sigra, Sw. feja, Dan. feie, feye ; originally, to cleanse, 
polish, from A-S. fiiger, O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. suger, 


* 
Eng. fair, q.v.] To beat or whip; to chastise; to 
punish, (Obs. Buckingham. 
Féak, vn. A lock of hair; acurl. [Obs.] 
Can dally with his mistress’ dangling feak. Marston. 
Fé/al, a. [(O. Fr. feal, feil, feel, feeil, fedeil, fidel 
N. Fr. ‘adbte A-S. fil, from Vit. naéhis, faithful, 
from jides, faith, from jidere, to trust; Pr. fiel, fizel, 
Sp. & Pg. jiel, It. fedele.} Faithful. [Obs.] 
Fé/al-ty,n. [(O.Fr. fealté, feelté, feelteit, Pr. fealtat, 
feltat, fedeltat, O. Sp. fieltat, It. fedelta, from Lat. 
Jidelitas, from jidelis. See supra.| Fidelity to one’s 
lord; the special oath of fidelity, or mutual bond of 
obligation, between a lord and his tenant; fidelity to 
a superior power, or to a government; loyalty. It 
is no longer the practice to exact the performance of 


fealty. Wharton. Tomlins. Crabbe. 
He should maintain fealty to God. Bp. Taylor. 
Swore fealty to the new government. Macaulay. 


Syn.— Homage; loyalty; fidelity. See Homaar. 

Féar, n. [Written also fere; A-S. féra, geféra, 
companion, fara, gefara, fellow-traveler, compan- 
ion, from faran, to go, fare; N. H. Ger. geftihrte, 
M. H. Ger. geverte, O. H. Ger. givérto, giferto, ga- 
farto.] A companion. [0bs,]} Spenser. 

Féar, n. [A-S. ftir, a coming suddenly upon, deceit, 
fear, danger, O. Sax. & Icel. far, Sw. fara, Dan. 
fare, D. vaar, O. H. Ger. fara, N. H. Ger. fahr, 
gefahr.)} 

1. A painful emotion or passion excited by an 
expectation of evil, or the apprehension of impend- 
ingdanger ; apprehension; solicitude ; alarm; dread; 
terror. ; 

(= The degrees of this passion, beginning with the 
most moderate, may be thus expressed,—/fear, dread, 
terror, fright. 

Fear is an uneasiness of the mind, upon the thought of fu- 


ture evil likely to befall us. Locke. 
True nobility is exempt from fear. Shak. 
Where no hope is left, is left no fear. Milton. 


2. (Script.) (a.) Apprehension of incurring, or 
solicitude to avoid, God’s wrath; the trembling and 
awful reverence felt toward the Supreme Being. 
(b.) Respectful reverence for men of authority or 
worth. 

I will put my fear in their hearts. Jer. xxxii. 40. 
I will teach you the fear of the Lord. Ps. xxxiv. 11. 
To all their dues,...fearto whom fear. Rom. xiii. 7. 

3. That which causes, or which is the object of, 
apprehension or alarm; source or occasion of 
terror. 

There were they in great fear where no fear was. Ps. liii. 5. 

Féar, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FEARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FEARING. ] baka Jaran, afaran, to impress fear, 
to frighten, O. H. Ger. farén, M. H. Ger. vdren, 
vairen, D. varen, vervaren, Sw. forftira, Dan. for- 
Stirde. See supra.) 

1. To feel a painful apprehension of; to be afraid 
of; to consider or expect with emotions of alarm or 
solicitude. 

I will fear no evil, for thou art with me. Ps. xxiii. 4. 

2. To have a reverential awe of; to be solicitous 
to avoid the displeasure of. 

This do, and live, for I fear God. Gen. xiii. 18. 
Leave them to God above; him serve and fear. Milton. 

3. To be anxious or solicitous for. [Rare.] 

The sins of the father are to be laid upon the children, 
therefore... I. fear you. Shak. 

4. To affright; to terrify; to drive away or pre- 
vent approach of by fear. 

Tush, tush! fear boys with boys. Shak. 

Syn.—To apprehend; dread; reverence; venerate. 

Féar, v. i. To be in apprehension of evil; to be 
afraid; to feel anxiety on account of some expected 
evil. 

I fear lest ... your minds should be corrupted from the 
simplicity that isin Christ. 2 Cor. xi. 3. 

I greatly fear my money is not safe. Shak. 
Féar’-babe, n. <A thing fit only to frighten chil- 
dren; a bugbear. por] 
Féar’er, n. One who fears. Sidney. 
Féar’ful, a. 1. Full of fear, apprehension, or alarm ; 
afraid; frightened. 

Anxious amidst all their success, and fearful amidst all 
their power. ‘arburton. 

2.-Inclined to fear; easily frightened; without 
courage; timid. 

What man is there that is fearful and faint-hearted? 

Deut. xx. 8. 

3. Indicating, or caused by, fear. 

Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. Shak. 

4. Inspiring fear; exciting apprehension or ter- 
ror; terrible; frightful; dreadful. ‘‘ Death is a 
fearful thing.” Shak. 

In dreams they fearful precipices tread. Dryden. 

Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises? 

Lx. xv. 11. 

(> Formerly, to some extent, pronounced fer/ful. 

Syn.—Apprehensive; afraid; timid; timorous; hor- 
rible; distressing; shocking; frightful; dreadful; awful; 
terrible. 

Féar/ful-ly, adv. In a fearful manner; timorous- 
ly; frightfully. 

Affrighted with their bloody look, 
Run fearfully among the trembling reeds. 
And fearfully did menace me with death. 


Shak. 
Shak. 


FEAT 


Féar’ful-ness, ». The state of being fearful; tim- 
orousness; timidity; awe; alarm; dreadfulness. 

A third thing that makes a government despised, is fear/ful- 
ness of, and mean compliances with, bold popular eee 

outh. 

Fearfulness hath surprised the hypocrites. Isa. xxxiii. 14. 

Féar’less, a. Free from fear; bold; intrepid. 

Fearless minds climb soonest into crowns. Shak. 
The flaming seraph, fearless, though alone. Milton. 

Syn.—Bold ; daring ; courageous ; intrepid ; valor- 
ous; valiant; brave; undaunted; dauntless; heroic. 

Féar’less-ly, adv. In a fearless manner; without 
fear; intrepidly; as, brave men fearlessly expose 
themselves to danger. 

Féar/less-ness,n. The state or quality of being 
fearless; freedom from fear; courage; boldness; 
intrepidity. 

_ He gave instances of an invincible courage and fearlessness 
in danger. Clarendon. 

Féar/naught (feer/nawt), ». A woolen cloth of 
great thickness; dreadnaught. 

Féa/si-bil/i-ty, n. [See FEASIBLE.] The quality 
of being feasible ; practicability ; as, before we adopt 
a plan, let us consider its feasibility. 

Féa/si-ble, a. [O. Fr. faisible, N. Fr. faisable, from 
Jaire, to make or do, Lat. facere, Sp. factible, It. 
Sattibile, fattevole.] 

1. Capable of being done, executed, or effected; 
practicable; as, a thing is feasible when it can be 
effected by human means or agency; a thing may 
be possible, but at the same time not feasible. 

2. Capable of being used or tilled, as land. 
[ Rare. ] B. Trumbull. 

Feéa/si-ble, n. That which is feasible or practicable. 

Féa/si-ble-ness, n. Feasibility; practicability. 

Féa/si-bly, adv. Practicably. 

Féast, n. [O. Fr. feast, feste, N. Fr. féte, Pr., O. Sp., 
Pg., & It. festa, N. Sp. fiesta, Ger. fest, from Lat, 
festum, pl. festa. ] 

1. A festival; a holiday; a solemn, or more com- 
monly joyous, anniversary. 

We'll hold a feast in great solemnity. Shak. 

2. A festive or joyous meal; a grand, ceremoni- 
ous, or sumptuous entertainment, of which many 
guests partake; a rich repast; a banquet. 

The feast smells well; but I 
Appear not like a guest. Shak. 

3. That which is partaken of with delight; some- 
thing delicious or highly agreeable; entertainment. 

(> Ecclesiastical feasts are called immovable when 
they always occur on the same day of the year; otherwise 
they are called movable. 

Syn.—Entertainment; regale; banquet; treat; ca- 
rousal; festivity ; festival. — FEAST, BANQUET, FESTIVAL, 
CAROUSAL. A feast sets before us viands superior in 
quantity, variety, and abundance; a banquet is a luxuri- 
ous feast; a festival is the joyful celebration by good 
cheer of some agreeable event. A feast which was de- 
signed to be a festival, may be changed into a banquet. 
Carousal is unrestrained indulgence in frolic and drink. 


The feast of reason and the flow of soul. Pope. 
In his commendations I am fed; 

It is abanquet to me. Shak. 
The morning trumpets festival proclaimed 

Through each high street. Hilton. 


Ascanius these carousals taught, 
And, building Alba, to the Latins brought. Dryden. 
Féast, v.i. (imp. & p.p. FEASTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FEASTING. ] 

1. To eat sumptuously; to dine or sup on rich 
provisions, particularly in large companies, and on 
public festivals. 

And his sons went and /easted in their houses. 

2. To be highly gratified or delighted. 

Féast, v. ¢. 1. To entertain with sumptuous pro- 
visions; to treat at the table magnificently; as, he 
was feasted by the king. Hayward, 

2. To delight; to pamper; to gratify luxuriously ; 
as, to feast the soul. 


Job i. 4. 


Feast your ears with the music a while. Shak. 
Féast/-day,n. <A festival day. 
Féast/er,n. 1. One who fares deliciously. 
2. One who entertains magnificently. Johnson. 


Féast/ful, a. Festive; festal; joyful; sumptuous; 
luxurious. ‘‘Feastful guerdon of their toil.” Spen- 
ser. ‘Feastful days.” “ Feastful friends.” Milton. 

Féast/ful-ly, adv. Festively; luxuriously. 

Féast/-rite, n. A rite or custom observed in enter- 
tainments. Philips. 

Féast/-w6n, a. Won or procured by giving a feast ; 
bribed by feasting. Shak. 

Féat,n. [Norm. Fr. feat, Fr. fait, from Lat. factum, 
from factus, p. p. of facere, to make or do; Pr. 
Suit, faig, fag, Pg. facto, feito, O. Sp. fecho, N. Sp. 
hecho, It. fatto.] 

1. An act; a deed; an exploit. ‘‘The warlike 
Seats I have done.” Shak. 

2. A striking act of strength, skill, or cunning; a 
trick; as, feats of horsemanship, or of dexterity. 

Féat, a. (compar. FEATER; superl. FEATEST.] [Fr. 
Suit, made, shaped, fit, p. p. of faire, to make or do. 

. See supra.| Dexterous in movements or service; 
skillful; neat; nice; pretty. [Obs.] 


Never master had a page .. . so feat. Shak. 
And look how well my garments sit upon me — 
Much eater than before. Shak. 
Féat, v. t. [See supra.] To form; to fashion. 
[ Obs.] Shak. 
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FEAT-BODIED 


Féat/-bid/ied, a. Having a feat or trim body. 
[ Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 
Féat/e-otis, a. [Cf. O. Fr. faitis, faitice, fetis, Pr. 
Saitis, well made, fine, from Lat. facticius, made by 
art, artificial. See Facritious.] Dexterous; neat. 
if Obs. Johnson. 
Féat/e-otis-ly, adv. Dexterously; neatly. [Obs.] 
Féath/er (féth/er), n. [A-S. fedher, O. H. Ger. 
fedara, M. H. Ger. vedere, N. H. Ger. feder, D. ve- 
der, veer, Icel. feddur, fidr, Sw. fiider, Dan. fjider, 
Jjuiir, allied to Gr. rrepév, for rérepov, from rérecSat, 
to fly Lat. penna, for pesna, equiv. to petna.] 
1."One of the growths, generally formed each of 
a central quill and a vane upon each side of it, which 
make up the covering of a bird; a plume; a pen. 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. Jlilton. 
' (- The feathers covering the body are sometimes 
called plumage, in distinction from the longer feathers of 
the tail and wings. 

2. Kind; nature; species; from the proverbial 
phrase, ‘ Birds of a feather,” that is, of the same 
species. [Rare.] 

Tam not of that feather to shake off 
My friend when he most needs me. Shak. 

3. A mark on the forehead or neck of a horse, 
consisting of a row of hair turned back or raised. 

4. A small, semi-cylindrical piece of iron used 
for splitting stone by inserting two of them ina hole 
and driving a wooden wedge between them. 

5. (Mach.) A ridge on an axis or cylinder fitting 
a groove in the eye of a wheel, to prevent the one 
from turning without the other. 

A feather in the cap, an honor, or mark of distinction. 
— To be in high feather, to appear in high spirits and 
health, like birds when their plumage is full, after molt- 
ing. — To cut a feather, to make the water foam in moy- 
ing;—said of a ship. — Fo show the white feather, to give 
indications of cowardice; —a phrase borrowed from the 
cockpit, where a white feather in the tail of a cock is con- 
sidered a token that he is not of the true game-breed. 

Grose. 
Féath/er (féth/er), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. FEATHERED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. FEATHERING. | 
1. To dress in feathers; to provide with plumage 
or with a feather-like covering; to furnish with a 
feather, as an arrow oracap. ‘Feathered soon and 
fledged.” Milton. 
2. To provide with what is ornamental or luxu- 
rious; to adorn; to deck. 
The king cared not to plume his nobility and oa to 
Jeather himself. ‘acon. 
3. To tread, as a cock. Dryden. 
To feather one’s nest, to provide for one’s self, espe- 
cially from property which passes through the hands ;—a 
proverb taken from birds which collect feathers for the 
lining of their nests.— Zo feather the oars (Naut.), to 
bring their blades in rowing into an horizontal position as 
they rise out of the water, so as to cut the wind and water 
and not to hold them. Dibdin. 
Féath/’er,v.i. To become feathered or horizontal ; 
—said of oars. 
The feathering oar returns the gleam. Tickell. 


Féath’er-béd, n. A bed filled with feathers, 

Féath/er-board/ing, n. A covering of boards in 
which the edge of one board overlaps another, like 
the feathers of a bird; weather-boarding. Loudon. 

Féath/er-driv’er, n. One who beats, and other- 
wise prepares, feathers, to make them light or loose. 

Féath/ered (féth’erd), a. 1. Clothed, covered, or 
fitted with feathers ; as, a feathered animal; a feath- 
ered arrow. 

2. Resembling a feathered animal 
winged. 

In feathered briefness sails are fitted. Shak. 

3. Furnished with any thing that is feather-like ; 

as, land feathered with trees. Coxe. 

Féath/er-édge, n. An edge formed like that of a 
feather, or thinner than the opposite edge ;—ap- 
plied to boards and cutting instruments. 

A board that has one edge thinner than the other, is called 
Seather-edge stuff. Voxon. 

Féath/er-édged (féth/er-éjd), a, Having one edge 
thinner than the other. Gwilt. 

Féath/er-few (-fi), n. <A corruption of fever-few. 

Féath/er-grass, n. (Bot.) A species of grass of the 
genus Stipa, distinguished by its feathered beard. 

Loudon. 

Féath/er-ing, 7. (Arch.) The ornamental cusps 
or projecting points formed by the junction of small 
ares, frequently forming an inner edge of lace-like 
ornament within the spandrils of an arch. 

Féath/er-ing-float,n. (Naut.) The float or pad- 
dle of a feathering-wheel. 

Féath/er-ing-serew (-skry), n. (Naut.) A screw- 
propeller, of which the blades may be made to have 
a variable pitch, or to stand parallel with the shaft, 
so as to drag easily when the ship is moving under 
sail alone. 

Féath/er-ing-wheel,n. (Naut.) A paddle-wheel 
of which the floats are automatically turned so as to 
dip about perpendicularly to the surface of the wa- 
ter, instead of standing radially. 

Féath/er-less (féth/er-), a. Destitute of feathers; 
unfledged. Howell. 

Féath/er-ly, a. Resembling feathers. [ Obs.] Brown. 

Féath/’/er-veined (-vand), a. (Bot.) Having the 
veins of a leaf branching off, as in feathers, from the 
two sides of a midrib. Gray. 


in speed; 
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Féath/er-weight (-wit), n. (Sporting.) Very ex- 
act weight, as if weight which a feather might turn ; 
the lightest weight that can be put on the back of a 
horse in whatever match he may be engaged. White. 

Féath/er-y eer: a. Pertaining to, resem- 
bling, or covered with feathers. Milton. 

Féat’ly, adv. [From feat.] Neatly; dexterously ; 
adroitly. ‘‘ Foot it featly here and there.” Shak. 

Féat/ness,n. [From feat.] Dexterity; adroitness ; 
skillfulness. [fare.] 

Féat/otis, a. Same as FEATEOUS, q.v. [Obs.] 

Féat/otis-ly, adv. [See FEATEOUS.] ery dex- 
terously; feateously. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

Féat/iire (fet/yur), n. ([O. Fr. faiture, fashion, 
make, from Lat. factura, a making, formation, from 
Jacere, factum, to make; Pr. faitura, O. Sp. & Pg. 
Sactura, N. Sp. hechura, It. fattura.) 

1. The make, form, or appearance of a person; 
personal condition or structure; especially, good 
appearance. 

What needeth it his feature to describe. Chaucer. 
Cheated of feature by dissembling nature. Shak. 


2. The make, cast, or appearance of the human 
face, and especially of any single part of the face; 
a lineament ; — often used in the plural for the face, 
the countenance. 

It is for homely features to keep home. Milton. 

3. The cast or structure of any thing, as of a 
landscape, a picture, a treaty, or an essay; any 
marked peculiarity. 

And to her service bind each living creature 
Through secret understanding of their featwre. Spenser. 
Féat/iired (fét/yurd), a. Having features, or good 
features; resembling in features. 
How noble, young, how rarely featured! 
The well-stained canvas or the featured stone. 
Féat/iire-less, a. 
Féat/ire-ly, a. 
peculiarities. 
Featurely warriors of Christian chivalry. Coleridge. 
Féaze, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FEAZED (feezd); p. pr. & 
vb. nN. FEAZING.| [Ger. fasen, to separate fibers or 
threads, from Ger, fase, fasen, O. H. Ger. faso, 
thread, filament. ] 

1. To untwist, as the end of a rope. 

2. To whip with rods; to beat; to worry; to 
tease; to feeze. [Obs. Ainsworth. 

Féaze,n. [See supra.] A state of anxious or fret- 
ful excitement; a worry; atease. 

Fe-bri¢/i-tate, v.z. To be affected with a fever; to 
have a fever. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Ke-brie/it-la, n. (Lat., diminutive of febris, fever. ] 
(Med.) A slight fever. 

Fe-brie/ti-lose’, a. 


Shak. 
Young. 
Having no distinct features. 
Having features; showing marked 


Affected with slight fever; 
somewhat feverish. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Fe-brie/ti-l6s/i-ty, n. Feverishness. [Obs.] 

FKEéb/ri-fa/cient (-fa/shent), a. [Lat. febris, fever, 
and faciens, facientis, p. pr. of facere, to make.] 


Causing fever; febrific. Beddoes. 
Féb/vi-fa/cient, n. That which produces fever. 
Beddoes. 


Fe-briffie, a. [Lat. febris, fever, and facere, to 
make: O. Fr. febrifique, It. febbrifico.] Producing 
fever; febrifacient. 

Féb/ri-fi’ gal, or Fe-brif/ii-gal, a. [See infra.] 
Having the quality of mitigating or curing fever; 

geen. (F 
éb/ri-fiige, n. r. fébrifuge, Sp. febrifugo, It. 
Sebbrifugo, from Lat. Picks fever, _ vies to 
put to flight, from fugere, to flee.] (Med.) A medi- 
cine serving to mitigate or remove fever. 

Féb/ri-fiige, a. (Med.) Having the quality of miti- 
gating or subduing fever; antifebrile. Arbuthnot. 

Fe/brile, or Féb/rile (Synop., § 180), a. [Fr. fé- 
brile, Pr., Sp., & Pg. febril, It. febbrile, from Lat. 
Jebris, fever.] Pertaining to fever; indicating fever, 
or derived from it; as, febrile symptoms; febrile 
action. 

Féb/ry-a-ry, n. [Lat. Februarius, the month of 
expiation, because on the fifteenth of this month the 
great feast of expiation and purification was held, 
from februwm, originally, in the Sabine language, 
a purgative, hence, febrwa, plural, the Roman 
festival of purification, and febrware, to purify, ex- 
piate; It. Febbraro, Febbrajo, Sp. Febrero, Pg. 
Fevereiro, Pr. Febrier, Fr. Février.| The second 
month in the year, introduced into the Roman cal- 
endar by Numa. In common years this month con- 
tains 28 days; in the bissextile, or leap-year, 29 


days. 

Féb/ru-a/tion, n. [Lat. februatio, from februare, 
to purify. See supra.] Purification; a sacrifice. 
[ Obs. Spenser. 

Fé/eal, a. [Lat. fev, pl. feces, q. v.; Fr. fécal, Sp. 
Jfecal.] Pertaining to, or containing, dregs or feces ; 
feecal. 

Fé/¢és (fe/sez), n. pl. Dregs; feces. 

Fé’cial (fé/shal), a. [Lat. fecialis, fetialis, belong- 
ing to the fetiales, the Roman priests who sanc- 
tioned treaties and demanded satisfaction from the 
enemy before a formal declaration of war.] Per- 
taining to heralds and the denunciation of war to 
an enemy; as, fecial law. Kent. 

Fé/¢i-fork, n. [Lat. feces, dung, and Eng. fork, 
q.v.] (Entom.) The anal fork on which the larves 
of certain insects carry their feces. 


FEE ad, 


Féck/less, a. [Perhaps a corruption of effectless.] 
Spiritless; feeble; weak; worthless. [Scot.] 

Let others take their silly, feckless heaven in this life. 

S. Rutherford. 

Fée/ii-la,n. [Lat. fecula, diminutive of fez, sedi- 
ment, dregs; Fr. fécule.] Any pulverulent matter 
obtained from plants by simply breaking down the 
texture, washing with water, and subsidence; es- 
pecially, (a.) The nutritious part of wheat; starch 
or farina; —called also amylaceous fecula. (b.) The 
green matter of plants; chlorophyll. 

Fée/ti-lenge, n. ([Lat. jfeculentia, Fr. fécu- 

Fée/ti-len-cy,$ lence.) 

1. The state or quality of being feculent; muddi- 
ness; foulness. 

2. That which is feculent ; sediment; lees; 
dregs. 

Fée/t-lent, a. (Lat. feculentus, from fex, fecula; 
Fr. féculent, Pr. feculent, Sp. & Pg. feculento.] 
Foul with extraneous or impure substances ; abound- 
ing with sediment or excrementitious matter; mud- 
dy; thick; turbid. ‘‘ Both his hands most filthy 
feculent.” Spenser. 

Fée/und, a. [Lat. fecwndus, from the root of fetus, 

.v.; Sp. fecundo, It. fecondo, Fr. fécond.|} Fruit- 

ul in children; prolific. [Rare.] Graunt. 

Fée/un-date (Synop., § 180), v. t [imp. & p.p. 
FECUNDATED; p. pr. vb. nN. FECUNDATING.] 
[Lat. fecundare, fecundatum, Pr., Sp., & Pg. fecun- 
dar, It. fecondare, Fr. féconder. See supra. 

1. To make fruitful or prolific. Pe 

2. To impregnate; as, the pollen of flowers /e- 
cundates the stigma. 

Fée/un-da/tion, n. [Sp. fecundacion, It. feconda- 
ztone, Fr. fécondation.} The act of fecundating or 
making fruitful; impregnation. 

Fe-etin/di-fy, v. t. [Lat. fecundus, fecund, and 
Jacere, to make.}] To make fruitful or prolific; to 
fecundate. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Fe-etin/di-ty, n. [Lat. fecunditas, Pr. fecunditat, 
It. fecondita, Fr. féecondité.] 

1. The quality or power of producing fruit; fruit- 
fulness; especially, the quality or power in female 
animals of producing young in great numbers, 

2. The power of germinating, as in seeds. 

3. The power of bringing forth in abundance; 
fertility ; richness of invention. 

Féd, imp. & p. p. of feed. 

Féd/a-ry, n. A feodary. See FEODARY. Leys Shak. 

Féd@er-al, a. [Fr. fédéral, from Lat. fedus, league, 
treaty, compact. | 

1. Pertaining to a league, contract, or treaty; de- 
rived from an agreement or covenant between par- 
ties, especially between nations; constituted by a 
compact between parties, usually governments or 
their representatives. 

The Romans, contrary to federal right, compelled them to 
part with Sardinia. rew, 

a@F- Adam is sometimes called, in theological lan- 
guage, the federal head of the human race. 

2. Specifically, composed of states or districts 
which retain only a subordinate and limited soy- 
ereignty, as the Union of the United States, or the 
Sonderbund of Switzerland; constituting or per- 
taining to such a government, as the Federal Con- 
stitution; a Federal officer; friendly or devoted 
to such a government. 

Féd/er-al, n. [Fr. fédéraliste.] An advocate 

Féder-aList, of confederation ; specifically 
(Amer. Hist.), a friend of the Constitution of the 
United States at its formation and adoption ; a mem- 
ber of the political party which favored the admin- 
istration of President Washington. 

Féd@/er-al-ism,n. [Fr. fédéralisme.] The princi- 
ples of Federalists. - 

Féd/er-al-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FEDERALIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. FEDERALIZING.] [Fr. fédéraliser.] 
To unite in compact, as different states; to confed- 
erate for political purposes; to unite by or under 
the Federal Constitution. Barlow. 

FéWer-a-ry, n. [See FEDERAL.] A partner; a 
confederate; an accomplice. [Obs.] Shak. 

Wéd/er-ate, a. a Jederatus, from fadus; It. 
federato, Fr. fédéré.] United by compact, as soy- 
ereignties, states, or nations ; joined in confederacy ; 
leagued ; confederate; as, /federate nations or 
powers. 

Féd/er-a/tion, n. [Fr. fédération, O. Sp. federa- 
cion, Lat. federare, to establish by treaty or league, 
from fadus.] 

1. The act of uniting in a league; confederation. 

2. A league; a confederacy; a federal or confed- 
erated government. Burke. 

Féd/er-a-tive,a. [Fr. fédératif.] Uniting; joining 
in a league; forming a confederacy; federal, 

Fe-dif/ra-gotis, a. [Lat. fedifragus, from fedus, 
league, and frangere, to break.] False to trea- 
ties. [Obs.] Vicars. 

Féd/i-ty,n. [Lat. feditas, from fedus, foul, filthy ; 
It. fedita.] Turpitude; vileness. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Fee, n.__ (Scot. fe, fee, fey, fie, A-S. feoh, cattle: 
cattle being used in early times as a medium of 
exchange or payment, the word came to signify 
money, value, price, hire, reward, fee, and, as prop- 
erty chiefly consisted of cattle, goods, property, 
wealth, riches; O. Sax. fehu, fe, cattle, moncy, 
Goth. faihu, goods, money, Lombard. jiu, fio, DIPe 
erty, O. H. Ger. jihu, beast, herd, flock, money, N. 
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H. Ger. vieh, cattle, beast, animal, D. wee, Sw. & 
Dan. fd, cattle, Icel. fe, cattle, money, allied to Gr. 
mov, flock, and Lat. pecus, cattle, pecunia, property, 
moe from pecus; O. Fr. jie, jiu, feu, sieu, fief, 
ed, Pr. feu, It. fio.) 
at. Property j possession; control. ‘ Laden with 
rich fee. Spenser. 
Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee. Wordsworth. 
2. Reward for services rendered or to be ren- 
dered; especially, payment for professional ser- 
vices, of optional amount, or fixed by custom or 
law; charge; pay; as, the fees of lawyers and phy- 
sicians; the fees of office; clerk’s fees; sheriff’s 
Jees; marriage fees, &c. 
To plead for love deserves more fee than hate. Shak. 
3. (Feud. Law.) A right to the use of a superior’s 
land, as a stipend for services to be performed; the 
land so held; a fief. 
4. (Eng. Law.) An estate of inheritance supposed 
to be held either mediately or immediately from 
the sovereign. 
(> All the land in England, except the crown land, is 
of this kind. An absolute fee, or fee-simple, is land which 
a man holds to himself and his heirs forever, who are 
called tenants in fee-simple. In modern writers, by fee 
is usually meant fee-simple. A limited fee may be a 
qualified or base fee, which ceases with the existence of 
certain conditions; or a conditional fee, or fee-tail, which 
is limited to particular heirs. Blackstone. 
5. (Amer. Law.) An estate of inheritance belong- 
ing to the owner, and transmissible to his heirs, 
absolutely and simply, without condition attached 
to the tenure. 
Fee, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FEED; p. pr. & vb. n. FEE- 
InG.] To reward for services performed, or to be 
performed; to recompense; to hire; to bribe. ‘‘ Fee 
me an Officer.” Shak. 
Fee’ble, a. [compar. FEEBLER ; superl. FEEBLEST. ] 

O. Eng. fb le, O. Fr. feble, flebe, floibe, flewble, 

oible, foible, N. Fr. faible, Pr. feble, jible, freble, Sp. 
Jeble, Pg. Sebre, It. fievole, from Lat. flebilis, to be 
wept evens lamentable, wretched, from flere, to 
weep. 

1. Deficient in physical strength; weak; infirm; 
not powerful; debilitated. 

Carried all the feeble of them upon asses. 2 Chron. xxviii. 15. 

2. Wanting force, vigor, or efficiency in action or 
expression; not full, bright, rapid, or the like; 

faint; as, a feeble color; feeble motion. ‘A lady’s 
Jeeble voice.” Shak. 

3. Indicating feebleness. 

Fee/ble, v.t. To make feeble or infirm; to enfee- 
ble; to weaken. [Obs.] 

Shall that victorious hand be feebled here? Shak. 
Fee/ble-mind/ed, a. Weak in intellectual power ; 
wanting firmness or constancy; irresolute; vacil- 
lating. ‘‘ Comfort the feeble-minded.” 1 Thess. v.14. 


Feed/er, n. 


Feed/-héad, n. 


Feed/ing, n. 


Feed/-pipe, n. 
Feed’/-pimp, n. 


Fee/-es-tate’, n. 


Fee/-firm, n. 


Feel, v. ¢. 
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given to a horse, cow, &c.; as, a feed of corn or 
oats. 
4. A large head or supply of melted iron for 


heavy castings. Stmmonds, 
5. Meal, or act of eating. [Rare.] 
For such pleasure till that hour 
At feed or fountain never had I found. Milton, 


6. The water supplied to steam-boilers. 

7. (Mach.) The parts that move the work to the 
cutting-tool, or the tool to the work, in machines 
for dressing wood or metal. The feed may be actu- 
ated as hand or by the machine itself. [See Jllust. 
of Lathe.] 

1. One who gives food or supplies 
nourishment; a steward. 
A couple of friends, his chaplain and feeder. Goldsmith. 


2. One who furnishes incentives; an encourager. 

“The feeder of my riots.” Shak. 
3. One who eats or subsists. 

With eager feeding, food doth choke the feeder. 


4. One who fattens cattle for slaughter. 

5. A fountain, stream, or channel that supplies a 
main canal with water. 

6. A branch railroad, or a side line which in- 
creases the business of the main line. 

7. (Mining.) A side branch of a vein that passes 
into a lode. 


Shak. 


A cistern at such a height as to 
feed water by its own weight to the boiler of an 
engine. Weale. 


Feed’-héat/er, n. (Steam-eng.) A vessel in which 


the feed-water of a steam-engine is heated by waste 

steam, or the waste heat of the furnace, before it is 

forced into the boiler. 

1. That which is eaten. Drayton. 
2. That which furnishes or affords food, especially 

for animals; pasture land. 


Feed’/-m0/tion, n. (Mach.) The machinery that 


gives motion to the parts called the feed in machines 
for dressing wood or metal, 
A pipe which feeds or supplies the 
boiler of a steam-engine, &c., with water. 
The force-pump which supplies 
the boilers of steam-engines with warmed water, 
called feed-water, through a feed-pipe. 
(Eng. Law,) Land or tenements 
held in fee in consideration of some acknowledg- 
ment or service rendered to the lord. 
(Law.) Land held of another in fee, 
in consideration of an annual farm or rent, without 
homage, fealty, or any other service than that men- 
tioned in the feoffment; an estate in fee-simple, sub- 
ject to a perpetual rent. Blackstone. 
imp. & p. p. FELT; p. pr. & vb. n, FEEL- 
ING.] [A-S. félan, gefélan, O. Sax. gifolian, O. H. 
Ger. fuolan, M. H. Ger. viielen, N. H. Ger. fiihien, 
D. voelen.] 


Feel’er, n. 


FEIGNEDNESS 


To intercept and have a more kindly feél of its genial 
warmth. . azlitt. 
2. A sensation communicated by touching; im- 
pression made upon one who touches or handles; 
as, a greasy feel. ‘‘Membranous or papery... as 
to feel and look.” I. Taylor. 

1. One who, or that which, feels. 

2. (Nat. Hist.) One of the organs with which 
certain animals, as insects or polyps, are furnished, 
for trying by the touch objects with which they 
come in contact, or for searching for food; a palp. 

Insects... perpetually feeling and searching before them 
with their feelers or antennx. Derham. 

3. Any thing, as a proposal, observation, or the 
like, put forth or thrown out in order to ascertain 
the views of others. 

Feel/ing,p.a. 1. Possessing great sensibility ; easily 
eucciae or moved ; as, a feeling man; a feeling 

eart. 

2. Expressive of great sensibility; attended by, 
or evincing, sensibility; sensitive; as, he made a 
Jeeling representation of his wrongs; he spoke with 
feeling eloquence. 

Feeling, n. 1. The sense by which the mind, 
through certain nerves of the body, perceives ex- 
ternal objects, or certain states of the body itself; 
that one of the five senses which resides in the gen- 
eral nerves of sensation distributed over the body, 
especially in its surface; the sense of touch; nerv- 
ous sensibility to external objects. 

Why was the sight 


To such a tender ball as the eye confined, 


And not as feeling, through all parts diffused? Milton. 


2. An act or state of perception by the sense above 
described; an act of apprehending any object what- 
ever; an act or state of apprehending the state of 
the soul itself; consciousness. 

The apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse. Shak. 

3. The capacity of the soul for emotional states; 
a high degree of susceptibility to emotions or states 
of the sensibility not dependent on the body; as, a 
man of feeling ; a man destitute of feeling. 

4. Any state or condition of emotion; the exer- 
cise of the capacity for emotion; any mental state 
whatever; as, a wrong feeling in the heart; our 
angry feelings; a feeling of pride. ‘‘ Tenderness 
for the feelings of others.” Macaulay. 

5. That visible quality of a work of art which 
embodies the mental emotion of the painter, and 
similarly affects the spectator. Hairhoilt. 

Syn.— Sensation; emotion; passion; sentiment; agi- 
tation; opinion. See EMOTION, PASSION, SENTIMENT. 

Feel/ing-ly, adv. In a feeling manner; with sen- 
sibility ; affectingly. 
These are counselors, 
That feelingly persuade me what I am, Shak. 
Feere, 1. A consort, husband or wife; a companion; 


Fee/ble-mind/ed-ness, n. State of haying a fee- 1. To perceive by the touch; to take cognizance | 4 fay. [ Obs. ] Shak 
ble mind. of by means of the nerves of sensation distributed Feese,n. Arace; arun. [0bs.] ‘Rawret. 

Fee/ble-ness, n. The quality or condition of being | all over the body, especially by those of the skin; to | Jreefsim/ple, n. (Law.) An absolute fee; a fee 
feeble; weakness of body or mind; infirmity; want | have sensation excited by contact of the body or|  \ithout conditions or limits. See FEE. 4 


of vigor or force; debility; infirmity. ‘‘ That shakes 
for age and /eebleness.” Shak. 
Fee’bly, adv. In a feeble manner; weakly ; without 
strength; as, to move feebly. . 
The gentle numbers feebly creep. Dryden. 
Feed, v. t. aime: & p.p. FED; p. pr. & vb. n. FEED- 
ING.] [A-S8. fedan, O. Sax. fodian, fuodian, Goth. 
fodian, O. Fries. foda, feda, O. H. Ger. fdtgan, 
fuatian, M. H. Ger. vuoten, D. voeden, Ll. Ger. 
Soden, foden, Icel. & Sw. foda, Dan. féde, to nour- 
ish. Cf. Foop and FoppERr.] 

1. To give food to; to supply with nourishment; 
to furnish with provisions. 

Unreasonable creatures feed their young. Shak. 

2. To fill the wants of; to supply; to furnish; to 
satisfy; as, springs feed ponds; the hopper feeds 
the mill; to feed a furnace with coal; to feed the 
eye with the beauties of scenery. 

The sight of lovers feedeth those in love. Shak. 

3. To graze; to cause to be cropped by feeding, 
as herbage by cattle; as, if grain is too forward in 
autumn, feed it with sheep. 

Once in three years feed your mowing lands. Mortimer. 

4. To give for food, especially to animals; to fur- 
nish for consumption; as, to feed out turnips to the 
cows; to feed water to an engine. 

5. (Mach.) To subject to operation, as to move 
the work to the cutting-tool, or the tool to the work, 
in machines for dressing or working wood, metal, 
and the like. 

Feed, v.i. 1. To take food; to eat. 
He feeds upon the cooling shade. Spenser. 
2. To subsist by eating; to prey; —with on or 
upon. 
Leaving thy trunk for crows to feed upon. Shak. 
3. To place cattle to feed; to pasture; to graze. 
Shall put in his beast, and shall feed in another man’s 
field. 12, xxii. 5, 
4. To grow fat. [Prov. Eng.] Johnson. 
Feed,n. 1. That which is eaten by beasts; proven- 
et fodder; pasture; as, hills that furnish the best 


feed for sheep. 
2. A grazing or pasture ground. Shak, 


3. A certain portion or allowance of provender | Feel, 7. 


Feel, v. 7. 


limbs, 
Who feel 
Those rods of scorpions and those whips of steel. Creech. 
Come near,... that Imay feel thee, my son. Gen. xxvii. 21. 
2. To touch; to handle; to examine by touching; 
hence, to make trial of; to test; — often with owt. 
He hath writ this to feel my affection to your honor. Shak. 
8. To have a sense of; to perceive within one’s 
self; to experience; to be affected by; to be sensible 
of, or sensitive to. 
He best can paint them who can fee? them most. Pope. 
Mankind have felt their strength and made it felt. Byron. 
4. To take internal cognizance of; to be conscious 
of; to have an inward persuasion of. 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself. Shak. 
To the felt absence now I feel a cause. Shak. 
To feel after, to search for; to seek to find; to seek as 
a person groping in the dark. ‘If haply they might feed 
after him, and find him.” Acts xvii. 27.— To feel of, to 
examine by touching. 

1. To have perception by the touch, or 
by the contact of any substance with the nerves of 
sensation, especially those upon the surface of the 
body. 

2 To have the sensibilities moved or affected. 
A subject on which I have... never reflected without /eel- 
ing from it, Burke. 

Man who feels for all mankind. Pope. 

3. To be sensible of an inward impression, state 
of mind or humor, persuasion, or the like; to per- 
ceive one’s self to be; —followed by an adjective 
describing the inward state, &c.; as, to feel assured, 
grieved, or persuaded. 

I then did feel full sick. Shak, 

4. To know with feeling; hence, to know cer- 
tainly or without misgiving. 

Garlands... which I feel 
Iam not worthy yet to bear. Shak, 

5. To appear to the touch; to give a perception; 
to produce an impression on the nerves of sensa- 
tion; — followed by an adjective describing the kind 
of sensation or impression, 

Blind men say black feels rough, and white feels mee 


[Rare.] 


n. 
1. Feeling; perception. 


Buy the fee-simple of my life for an hour and a quarter. Shak. 
Feet, n.; pl. of foot. 
Fee/-tail, n. (Law.) An estate of inheritance, lim- 
ited and restrained to some particular heirs. Burrill. 
Feet/less, a. Destitute of feet; wanting feet; as, 


Jfeetless birds. Camden. 
Feeze, v.t. [See FEAZE.] 1. To turn, as a screw. 
[ Scot. ] Jamieson. 


2. To beat; to chastise; to vex; to rout; to put 
an er to. [Written also feaze, feize, pheeze, and 
veze. 

H'as given me my “ quietus est;” I felt him 
In my small guts; I’m sure he has feezed me. Beau. § Fi. 

To feeze up, to work into a passion. 

Feeze,n. A state of anxious or fretful excitement, 
See FEAZE. 

Feign (fan), v.¢. [tmp. & p.p. FEIGNED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. FEIGNING.] ([Fr. feindre, p. pr. feignant ; 
Pr. feigner, fenher, finher, It. jingere, fignere, Sp. & 
Pg. fingir, Lat. jingere.] 

1. To give a mental existence to, as to something 
not real or actual; to imagine; to contrive, as an 
appearance or semblance; hence, to assert by a 
fiction; to pretend; to form and relate as if true. 


Feignand put case our Savior had committed all the sins 
of the world. Latimer. 
The poet 


Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods. Shak. 

There are no such things done as thou sayest, but thou 

Jeignest them out of thine own heart. Neh. vi. 8. 

2. To represent by a false appearance of; to pre- 
tend; to counterfeit. 

I pray thee, feign thyself to be a mourner. 2 Sam. xiv. 2. 

Bid my woman feign a sickness. Shak. 


3. To dissemble; to conceal. fO8) Spenser. 
Feigned (fand), p. a. _ Pretended ; counterfeit ; 
simulating. ‘A feigned friend.” Shak, 


Feigned issue (Law), an issue produced in a pretended 
action between two parties for the purpose of trying be- 
fore a jury a question of fact which it becomes necessary 
to settle in the progress of acause, Burrill. Bouvier. 


Feign/ed-ly (fan/ed-l¥), adv. In a feigned or fic- 
titious manner; in pretense; notreally. Bacon, 
Feign/ed-ness (fan/ed-nes), n. The condition of 
Deing feigned; fiction; pretense; deceit. Harmar. 
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FEIGNER 


Feign/er (fan/er),n. One who feigns; an inventor; 
a deviser of fiction. 

Feign/ing-ly, adv. In a feigning manner; with 
false appearance, 

Feint (fant), n. [Fr. feinte, from feindre; O. Sp. & 
It. finta, Pr. fenha, fencha. See supra.) 

1. That which is feigned; an assumed or false ap- 
pearance; a pretense; a mock or pretended attack. 

Courtley’s letter is but a feint to get off. Spectator. 

2. A seeming aim at one part when another is 
intended to be struck ; — said of certain movements 
in fencing, boxing, and the like. 

Feint (iint), p.a. [Fr. feint, p. p. of feindre. See 
supra.] Feigned; counterfeit. [Obs.] Locke. 

Feint, v.i. To make a feint, or mock attack. 

Féize, v.t. See FEEZE. 

FéWVand-ers, n. Sce FILANDERS. Ainsworth. 

Féld/spiir, jn. [Ger. feldspath, from eld, field, 

Féld/spath, and spath, spar.] (Min.) A min- 
eral occurring in erystals and crystalline masses, 
somewhat vitreous in luster, and breaking rather 
easily in two directions, with smooth surfaces. ‘The 
colors are usually white or flesh-red, occasionally 
bluish or greenish. It consists of silica, alumina, 
and potash. Feldspar is one of the essential con- 
stituents of granite, gneiss, mica-slate,and porphyry, 
and enters into the constitution of nearly all vol- 
canic rocks. 

{= The term feldspar family is applied to a group of 
allied minerals, including, besides common feldspar, the 
species albite, anorthite, labradorite, and ryacolite. 

Feld-spath/ie, )a. 

Feld-spath/ose, of, feldspar. 

Fe-lig/i-fy, v. t. To make happy; to felicitate. 
[ Obs. and rare.} Quarles. 

Fe-lig/i-tate (fe-lis/i-tat), v.¢. [imp. & p.p. FELICI- 
TATED; p. pr. & vb. n. FELICITATING.] ([L. Lat. 
felicitare, felicitatwm, from felix, happy, It. feli- 
citare, Sp. felicitar, Fr. féliciter.] 

1. To make very happy; to delight. 

A glorious entertainment and pleasure would fill and felici- 
tate his spirit. Vatts. 

2. To express joy or pleasure to; to congratulate. 

Every true heart must /elicitate itself that its lotis cast in 
this kingdom. W. Howitt. 

Syn. —See ConGRATULATE. 

Fe-li¢g’/i-tate, a. [L. Lat. felicitatus, p. p. of felici- 
tare.| Made very happy. 


Iam alone 
Felicitate in your dear highness’ love. Shak. 


Fe-li¢i-ta’/tion, n. [Fr. félicitation.] The act of 
felicitating; the act of wishing happiness; congrat- 
ulation. 

Fe-lig’/i-totis (fe-lis/i-tus), a. [Lat. felix, happy.] 
Happy; prosperous; delightful; skillful; success- 
ful; well applied or expressed ; appropriate. 
“ Felicitous words and images.” M. Arnold. 

Fe-li¢/i-totis-ly, adv. In a felicitous and happy 
manner. 

Fe-li¢/i-totis-ness, n. State of being very happy. 

Fe-li¢/i-ty, n. (Lat. felicitas, Fr. félicité, Pr. fe- 
licitat, Sp. felicidad, Pg. felicidade, It. felicita.]} 

1. The state of being happy; blessedness; bliss- 

fulness; enjoyment of good. 
Mind...immortalin power and in felicity. I. Taylor. 

2. That which promotes happiness; a successful 

or gratifying event or circumstance; a skillful or 
happy turn; prosperity; blessing. ‘‘ The felicities 
of her wonderful reign.” Atterbury. 

Syn.—WHappiness ; bliss; beatitude ; blessedness ; 

blissfulness. See HAPPINESS. 

Fé/line (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. felinus, from feles, 
or felis, cat; Fr. félin, It. felino.] Pertaining to a 
cat, or to cats; as, the feline race; feline rapacity. 

Helis, n. ([Lat., cat.] (Zodl.) A genus of quadru- 
peds, including the lion, tiger, panther, cat, and 
similar animals. 

Fel, imp. of fall. 

Féll,a. [O. Fr. & Pr. fel, It. fello, A-S. fell, D. fel, 
from Celtic fall, fal, feal, bad, evil, fal, fala, grudge, 
malice, treachery, feall, treachery, falsehood, de- 
ceit, conspiracy, murder, feallaim, I deceive, con- 
spire, fail.} Cruel; barbarous; inhuman; fierce; 
savage; ravenous; bloody. 

For Oberon is passing fell and wrath. Shak. 
While we devise fell tortures for thy faults. Shak. 

Féll,n. ([A-S. fell, O. H. Ger. fel, N. H. Ger. fell, 
M. H. Ger. & D. vel, Icel. fell, felldr, Goth. fill, al- 
lied to Lat. pellis.| A skin or hide of a beast; — 
used chiefly in composition, as wool-fell. 

We are still handling our ewes, and their fells, you know, 

are greasy. Shak. 

Fell, n. [Icel. fell, hill, fall, mountain, Sw. fjdll, a 
ridge or chain of mountains, Dan. fjiéld, fjeld, 
mountain, rock, Ger. fels, allied to Gr. 7éXa, rédAa, 
péda, béddXa, stone. ] 

1. A barren or stony hill. [Prov. Eng.] Gray. 
_.2- A field. [Obs.] Drayton. 
Fell, n. (A-8. fell, gall, anger. Cf. FELL, a.] Gall; 

anger; melancholy. [Obs.] ‘‘Untroubled of vile 
fear or bitter fell.” Spenser. 

Fell, n. ( Weaving.) The line which terminates a 
web in process of weaving, formed by the last weft 


thread. Ogilvie. 
Fell, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. FELLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FELLING.] [A-S8. fellan, fyllan, v. causative from 


feallan, to fall; O. H. Ger, fellan, M. H. Ger. 





Pertaining to, or consisting | 
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vellen, N. H. Ger. fdllen, D. vellen, Sw. falla, Dan. 
filde. | 
1. To cause to fall; to prostrate; to bring down 
or to the ground. 
Stand, or I'll fel] thee down. 
2. To sew or hem; — said of seams only. 
Félla-ble, a. Capable of being felled, or fit to be 
felled. Ogilvie. 
Ftviah,n.; pl. FEL/LAH-IN, A peasant or culti- 
vator of the soil among the Egyptians, Syrians, 
&c. W. M. Thomson. 
Féll/er, n. One who fells or knocks down. 
Fel-lif/lu-otis, a. [Lat. felliflwus, from fel, gall, 
and jflwere, to flow.] Flowing with gall. [Obs.] 
Fé11l/-m6n/ger (-miting/Zer), n. A dealer in fells or 
sheepskins, who separates the wool from the pelts. 
Féll/ness, n. [See FELL, cruel.] The state of be- 
ing fell or cruel; fierce barbarity. Spenser. 
Fél/l6e, n. See FELLY. 
FéVio-nest, a., superl. of fell. [Obs.] Spenser. 
FéVil6w,n. [O.Eng. felawe, A-8. felaw, from feli- 
fatten JSylgan, to follow; ‘Icel. falagi, Dan. 


Shak. 


Jialle. 

Xs 
a comrade; an associate; a sharer. 
of his crime.” 


ne who follows; an adherent; a companion; 
“The fellows 


Milton. 
We are fellows still, 
Serving alike in sorrow. Shak. 
2. A man without good breeding or worth; an 
ignoble or mean man. 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow. Pope. 
3. An equal in power, rank, character, or the like. 
It is impossible that ever Rome 
Should breed thy fellow. Shak. 
That enormous engine was flanked by two fellows almost 
of equal magnitude. Gibbon. 
4. One of a pair, or of two things used together 
or suited to each other; a mate; the male. 
When they be but heifers of one year, ... they are let go to 
the fellow and breed. Holland. 
This was my glove; here is the fellow of it. Shak. 
5. A person; an individual. 
She seemed to be a good sort of fellow. Dickens. 


6. One of the associates in an English college, 
admitted to share in its revenues; one who is ap- 
pointed to a foundation called a fellowship, which 
gives a title to certain immunities; a member of a 
literary or scientific society or corporation. 

7. One of the trustees of a college. [U.S.] 

{> Fellow is often used in composition, indicating an 
associate, or sometimes equality; as, fel/ow-councilor, 
Fellow-student, fellow-servant, fellow-maiden. The most 
of these are self-explaining. 

Were the great duke himself here, and would lift up 
My head to fellow-pomp amongst his nobles. Ford. 
Fél/low, v. ¢. To suit with; to pair with; to match. 
Obs.) Shak. 
Fél/low-e6m/mon-er,7. A studentin an English 
university who commons, or dines, with the fellows. 
FélV/low-eréat/tire, n. One of the same race or 

kind; one made by.the same Creator. 

Reason, by which we are raised above our /fellow-creatures, 
the brutes. Watts, 

Fél/low-feel, v.t. To feel with sympathy. [Obs. 
and rare. | Rogers. 
Fél/low-feel/ing, n. 1. Sympathy; a like feeling. 

2. Joint interest. [Obs.] 

Fél/lOw-less, a. Withoutfellow or equal; peerless. 

Whose well-built walls are rare and fellowless, Chapman. 

Féllow-like,)a. Like a companion; compan- 

Féllow-ly, ionable; on equal terms; sym- 

pathetic. [Obs.] Shak, 

Fél/low-ship, n. 1. The state or relation of being 
a fellow or associate. 

2. Mutual association of persons on equal and 
friendly terms; frequent and familiar intercourse ; 
companionship. 

In a great town, friends are scattered, so that there is not 
that fellowship which is in less neighborhoods. Bacon. 

Men are made for society and mutual fellowship. Calamy. 


3. Association; confederation ; combination. [ ?.] 
Most of the other Christian princes were drawn into the 


fellowship of that war. Knolles, 
4. Company; a state of being together. 
The great contention of the sea and skies 

Parted our fellowship. Shak. 


5. Partnership in act or suffering, profit, success, 
or loss. 


Fellowship in pain divides not smart. Milton. 
6. An association; a company; a band. 

With that a joyous fellowship issued 

Of minstrels. Spenser. 


7. (Eng. Universities.) A foundation for the 
maintenance, on certain conditions, of a resident 
scholar called a fellow. 

8. (Arith.) The regulation of commercial part- 
nership; the rule for dividing profit and loss among 
partners. 

Good fellowship, fondness for company; love of soci- 
ety; trustworthiness; kind behavior. 

There’s neither honesty, manhood, nor good ee in 

ee. VaR. 

FéVlow-ship, v.t. To acknowledge as of good 
standing, or in communion; to have fellowship with ; 
to admit to Christian fellowship. Bartlett. 
F€V1y, adv. In a fell or cruel manner; fiercely ; bar- 
barously; savagely. Spenser. 
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Fél/ly,n. [A-S. felg, felge, N. H. Ger. felge, M. H. 
Ger. & D. velge, O. H. Ger. felga, felka, felaga, Dan. 
Selge, fiilge.] The exterior rim, or a part of the rim, 
of a wheel supported by the spokes. [Written also 
felloe. 

Fél/m6n-ger, n. 
FELLMONGER. 

HK e/lo-de-se',n. [L. Lat. See infra.) (Law.) One 
who deliberately puts an end to his own existence, 
or commits any unlawful malicious act, the conse- 
quence of which is his own death; a self-murderer 5 
a suicide. Burrill. 

FéVon, 7. [L. Lat. felo, fello, Fr. félon, Pr. & O. Sp. 
felon, fellon, It. fellone, from O. Fr. & Pr. fel, It. fel- 
lo. See FELL, a.] 

1. (Law.) A person who has committed felony. 
See FELony. 

2. A person guilty or capable of heinous crime. 

3. (Med.) A whitlow; a painful inflammation of 
the fingers or toes, usually of the last joint. 

Syn.— Criminal; convict; malefactor; culprit. 

Fél/on, a. 1. Malignant; fierce; malicious; proceed- 
ing from a depraved heart. 

Vain shows of love to vail his felon hate. 

2. Traitorous; disloyal. 

Fe-10/ni-otis, a. Having the quality of felony; ma- 
lignant; malicious; villainous; traitorous; perfidi- 
ous; indicating or proceeding from a depraved heart 
or evil purpose; as, felonious homicide. ‘Felonious 
thief.” Shak. 

Fe-10/ni-otis-ly, adv. Ina felonious manner. 

(t= Indictments for capital offenses must state the fact 
to be done feloniously. 

Fe-10/ni-otis-ness,. The quality of being feloni- 
ous. Scott. 

FélVo-noitis, a. Wicked; felonious. [Obs.] Spenser. 

FéVon-ry, n. A body of felons; the convicts re- 
maining in Australia after their sentence has ex- 
pired. Howitt. 

Fél/on-wort (-wiirt), n. (Bot.) <A plant of the 
genus Solanwm. 

FéVo-ny,n. [L. Lat. felonia, from felo, fello; Fr. 
félonie, Pr., It., & O. Sp. fellonia, N. Sp. felonia, 
Pr. also felnia, feunia. | 

1. (Feudal Law.) An act on the part of the vassal 
which cost him his fee by forfeiture. Burrill. 

2. (Eng. Law.) An oftense which occasions a total 
forfeiture of either lands or goods, or both, at the 
common law, and to which capital or other punish- 
ment may be added, according to the degree of guilt. 

Craig. Bouvier. 

3. A heinous crime; especially, a crime punish- 
able by death or imprisonment. 

(= Forfeiture for crime having been generally abol- 
ished in the United States, the term felony, in American 
law, has lost this point of distinction; and its meaning, 
where not fixed by statute, is somewhat vague and un- 
defined; generally, however, it is used to denote an of- 
fense of a high grade, punishable either capitally or by a 
term of imprisonment. In Massachusetts, by statute, 
any crime punishable by death or imprisonment in the 
state prison, and no other, is a felony ; —so in New York. 

(= ‘There is no lawyer who would undertake to tell 
what a felony is, otherwise than by enumerating the va- 
rious kinds of offenses which are so called. Originally, 
the word felony had a meaning: it denoted all offenses the 
penalty of which included forfeiture of goods; but subse- 
quent acts of Parliament have declared various offenses 
to be felonies, without enjoining that penalty, and haye 
taken away the penalty from others, which continue, 
nevertheless, to be called felonies, insomuch that the acts 
so called have now no property whatever in common, 
save that of being unlawful and punishable.” J. S. Mill. 

FéVsite, n. [Fr. felsite, either from Ger. fels, rock, 
or feld, field. See FELDSPAR.] (Min.) A species 
of compact feldspar, of an azure-blue or green color, 
found amorphous, associated with quartz and mica. 


tVspiir 
FeVspar, (1 gee FELDSPAR. 


Félspath, 

Fel-spath/ie, a. See FELDSPATHIC. 

Félt, imp. & p. p. or a. from feel. 

Félt,n. ([A-S. felt, D. vilt, M. H. Ger. vilz, N. & O. 
H. Ger. filz, allied to Gr. midos, hair or wool wrought 
into felt; Lat. pilus, hair, pilews, a felt cap or hat.] 

1. A cloth or stuff made of wool, or wool and fur, 
fulled or wrought into a compact substance by roll- 
ing and pressure, with lees or size. 

It were a delicate stratagem to shoe 
A troop of horse with elt. 

2. A hat made of wool. 

3. A skin or hide; afell. [Obs.] 


To know whether sheep are sound or not, see that the felt 


A. dealer in sheep-skins. See 


Pope. 


Shak. 
Thynn. 


be loose. Mortimer. 
Félt, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FELTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FELTING. ] 


1. To make into felt, or a felt-like substance. Hale. 
2. To cover with felt; as, to felt the cylinder of a 
steam-engine, 
Félt/er, v. t. To clot or meet together like felt. 
His feltered locks that on his bosom fell. Fairfax. 
Félt/-grain, n. The grain of split timber which is 
transverse to the annular rings or plates. Gwilt. 
Félt/ing, n. 1. The material of which felt is made; 
also, felt-cloth. 
2. The act of splitting timber by the felt-grain. 


Gwilt. 
Fél’/tre (fl’ter), n. [From felt, q.v.] An ancient 
kind of cuirass, made of wool. Wright. 
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Fe-lite/ea, n. [It. felucca, feluca, Sp. faluca, Pg. 
Salua, Fr. félouque, from Ar. felikah, from fulk, a 
ship, from falaka, to be round.| (Nauwt.) A boat or 
vessel, with oars and lateen sails, used in the Medi- 
terranean. It has this peculiarity, that the helm may 
be applied to the head or stern, as occasion requires. 

FélVwort (-wirt), ». [Probably a corruption of 

- field-wort. Cf. Ger. feld-enzian, D. veld-gentiaan, 
i. e., field-gentian.] (Bot.) A plant (Swertia peren- 
nis), a species of gentian. 

Fé/male, n. [Fr. femelle, Pr. femel, Lat. femelila, 
diminutive of femina, woman. ] 

1. An individual of the sex among animals which 
conceives and brings forth young. 
The male and female of each living thing. Drayton. 
2. (Bot.) A plant which bears the pistil, and is 
impregnated by the pollen of the male flowers, and 
produces fruit. 

Fé/male, a. 1. Belonging to the sex which con- 

ceives and gives birth to young; not male. 
As patient as the female dove 
When that her golden couplets are disclosed. Shak. 
2. Belonging to an individual of the female sex; 
characteristic of the sex, or of woman; feminine. 
“ Female usurpation.” Milton. 
3. (Bot.) Having pistils and no stamens; pistillate. 
Female rhymes (Pros.), double rhymes, or rhymes 
(called in French feminine rhymes) in which two sylla- 
bles, an accented and an unaccented one, correspond at 
the end of each line. — Female screw, the spiral-threaded 
cayity into which another screw turns. Nicholson. 
Syn.— FEMALE, FEMININE. We apply female to the 
sex, as opposed to male; and feminine to the character- 
istics of the sex, as opposed to masculine. Hence we 
speak of the female character, dress, habits, manners, 
&e.; and of feminine pursuits, employments, &c. Ina 
JSemale school, feminine accomplishments should be par- 
ticularly taught. 
Once more her haughty soul the tyrant bends; 


To prayers and mean submission she descends; 
No female arts or aids she left untried, 


Nor counsels unexplored, before she died. Dryden. 
Her heavenly form 
Angelic, but more soft and feminine 
Her graceful innocence. Milton. 


Fé/mal-ist, n. One who courts women; a gallant. 
Courting her smoothly like a femalist. Marston. 

Fé/matl-ize, v.¢. To make female or feminine. 
Shaftesbury. 

EFeme-covert _) (fem-ktiv/ert) (Synop., § 130), n. 

Hemme-covert) ([¥r., from femme, O. Fr. feme, 
equivalent to Lat. femina, woman, and cowvert, O. 
Fr. covert, f. coverte, p. p. of cowvrir, to cover. ] 
(Law.) A married woman. Burrill, 

Fém/e-rell,7. A lantern or louver covering placed 
on a roof, for ventilation or escape of smoke. 

Feme-sole (fem-sol/), ». ([Fr., from feme, 

Memme-sole} femme, and O. Fr. sol, sole, N. Fr. 
seul, Lat. solus, sola, alone, sole. Cf.supra.] (Law.) 
A sole, single, or unmarried woman. ¢ 

Femme-sole trader, a married woman who uses a trade 
alone, or without her husband. 

Fém/i-mal,a. [Pr.& O. Sp. feminal, It. femminale.] 
Pertaining to woman; female. 

Fém/imali-ty, n. The female nature. Browne. 

FKém/i-nate,a. [Lat.feminatus.] Feminine. pees) 

Fém/i-né/i-ty, n. The quality or nature of the fe- 
male sex. Coleridge. 

Fém/i-nine, a. [Lat. femininus, from femina, wo- 
man; Fr. féminin, Pr. femenin, feminin, Pg. femi- 
nino, Sp. femenino, It. femminino.] 

1. Pertaining to a woman, or to women; charac- 
teristic of females; womanish; womanly. 

In the queen rested nothing but fraud and feminine mealice: 

UL. 

2. Having the qualities of a female; either in a 

good sense, becoming or appropriate to the female 

sex; modest; graceful; affectionate; confiding; or 

in a bad sense, lacking manly force or vigor; effem- 

inate, ; 
Her heavenly form 

Angelic, but more soft and feminine. Milton. 

No man of war at all, but altogether feminine. Raleigh. 

3. (Gram.) Having a form belonging more espe- 

ciallyto words which are appellations of females ; as, 

a feminine noun or adjective ; a feminine termination. 

Fém/i-nine,n. Female; woman. [ Obs. or low.] 

They guide the feminines toward the palace. Hackluyt. 

Fém/i-nine-ly, adv. Ina feminine manner. 

Fém/i-nine-ness (109), n. The quality of being 
feminine. Coleridge. 

Fém/i-nin/i-ty, n. Quality or nature of the fe- 
male sex; femineity. 

Fe-min/i-ty, n. The quality of the female sex. 

Obs.] ‘“ Trained up in true feminity.” Spenser. 

Fém/i-nize, v.t. (Fr. féminiser.] To make woman- 
ish. [Obs.] Sir T. More. 

Fém/o-ral, a. [Lat. femur, femoris, thigh; Fr. 
femoral, Sp. femoral.| Belonging to the thigh; as, 
the femoral artery. ‘‘Femoral habiliments.” Scott. 

Bemur, n.; pl. FEM'O-RA, [Lat.] (Anat.) The 
thigh-bone. 

Fén,n. [A-S. fen, or fenn, marsh, mud, dirt, Icel. 
Jen, O. H. Ger. fenna, O. Fries. & L. Ger. fenne, fene, 
N.H. Ger. jenn, D. veen, Goth. fani, mud.} Low 
land overflowed, or covered wholly or partially with 
water, but producing sedge, coarse grasses, or other 
aquatic plants; boggy land; moor; marsh; —used 
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in composition; as, fen-cress; fen-fowl; Jen-land. 
‘“OMid reedy fens wide spread.’ Wordsworth. 

Fén/-bér/ry, . A kind of blackberry. Skinner. 

Fénge, n. [Abbreviated from defence, q. v.] 

1. That which fends off attack or danger; a de- 
fense; a protection; cover; security; shield, 

Let us be backed with God and with the seas, 
Which he hath given for fence impregnable. Shak. 
A fence betwixt us and the victor’s wrath. Addison. 

2. Aninclosure about a field; especially, an in- 
closing structure of wood, iron, or other material, 
intended to prevent intrusion from without or stray- 
ing from within. 

Leaps o’er the fence with ease into the fold. Milton. 

3. Self-defense by the use of the sword; fencing; 
the art and practice of fencing or sword-play ; 
hence, play at argument, or attack and repartee. 

Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 
That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence. Milton. 

Of dauntless courage and consummate skill in fence. 

Macaulay. 

4. Areceiver of stolen goods, or a place where 
they are received. Mayhew. 

Ring fence, a fence which encircles a whole estate. — 
To be on the fence, to be undecided or uncommitted in 
respect to two opposing parties or policies. 

Féng¢e, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FENCED (fénst); p. pr. & 
vb. n. FENCING. 

1. To fend off danger from; to give security to; 
to protect; to guard. “To fence my ear against 
thy sorceries.” Milton. 

Fencing our doctrine against a contrary theory. J. Taylor. 

2. To inclose with a fence or other protection; to 
secure by an inclosure. 

O thou wall! Dive in the earth, 
And fence not Athens. Shak. 
A sheep-cote fenced about with olive-trees. Shak. 

To fence the tables (Scot. Church.), to make a solemn 
address to those who present themselves to commune at 
the Lord’s supper, on the feelings appropriate to the ser- 
vice, in order to hinder, so far as possible, those who are 
unworthy from approaching the table. Me Cheyne. 

Fénge, v.i. 1. To make a fence; to guard any 
thing; to give protection or security; to keep out 
danger. 

Viceis... to be fenced against. Locke, 

2. To defend one’s self by the use of the sword; 
to practice at self-defense with swords or foils; to 
thrust and parry. 

He will fence with his own shadow. 
They fence and push, and, pushing, loudly roar; 
Their dewlaps and their sides are bathed in gore. Dryden. 

Féngee/ful, a. Affording defense. [Obs.] Congreve. 

Féne¢e/less, a. Without afence; open; unguarded. 

Fénece/-moénth (-mtinth), ». (Law.) The month in 
which hunting in any forest is prohibited. Bullokar. 

Fén/¢er, n. One who fences; one who teaches or 
practices the art of fencing with sword or foil. ‘‘ As 
blunt as the fencer’s foils.” Shak. 

Féngel-roof, n. A covering of defense. Holland. 

Fén/¢i-ble, a. Capable of being defended, or of 
making or affording defense, 

No fort so fencible, nor walls so strong. Spenser. 

Fén/ei-ble (itn/si-bl), n. (Mil.) A soldier enlisted 
for the defense of the country, and not liable to be 
sent abroad. 

Fén/¢ing, n. 1. The art of using skillfully a sword 
or foil in attack or defense; the art or practice of 
self-defense with the sword. 

2. The materials of fences for farms. [U. S.] 

8. A system of fences; as, the fencing of a rail- 
way. 

Fén/-erick/et, n. (Hntom.) A kind of insect that 
digs for itself a little hole in the ground; Gryllotal- 
pa vulgaris. Johnson. 

Fénd,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. FENDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FENDING.] [Abbreviated from defend, q.v.]_ To 
keep off; to prevent from entering; to ward off; to 
shut out; — often with off; as, to fend off a boat. 

With fern beneath to fend the bitter cold. Dryden. 

Fénd, v.i. To act in opposition; to resist; to par- 
ry; to shift off. Locke. 

Fénd/er, 7. One who, or that which, fends or wards 
off; especially, (a.) A metallic frame employed to 
hinder coals of fire from rolling forward to the floor. 
(b.) Apiece of timber, old rope made up into amass, 
or other thing, hung over the side of a vessel to pre- 
vent it from injury by striking against a wharf or 
another vessel. 

Fén/-diick, n. (Ornith.) A species of wild duck in- 
habiting marshy ground. 

Fén/er-ate, v.i. [Lat. feneratum, p. p. of fenerare 
and fenerari, from fenus, fenoris, the proceeds of 
capital lent out, interest.] To put to use, as money; 


Shak, 


to lend on interest. [ Obs.] . Cockeram. 
Fén/er-a/tion, n. [Lat. feneratio, Fr. fénération.] 
The act of fenerating; interest. [Obs.] Browne. 


Fén/es-téV1a, n. ([(Lat., diminutive of fenestra, 
window.] (Rom. Cath. Church.) The niche on the 
south side of an altar, containing the piscina and 
frequently the credence. Oxf. Gloss. 

Fe-nés/tral, n. [It. fenestrelia, from Lat. fenestra, 
window.] A casement or window-blind, closed 
with cloth or paper instead of glass. Weale. 

Fe-nés/tral, a. [See supra.] Pertaining to a win- 
dow or to windows. Nicholson. 

Fe-nés/trate, a. (Lat. fenestratus, p. p. of fenes- 
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trare, to furnish with openings and windows; Fr. 
JSénestré.] _ Perforated, or apparently perforated, 
with large holes; window-like ; — said especially of 
transparent spots on the wings of some insects. 

Fe-nés/tra-ted, a. (Arch.) Having windows; char- 
acterized by windows. 

Fen/es-tra/tion, n. (Arch.) The arrangement and 
proportion of windows. Weale. 

Fén/gite (49), m. (Min.) A kind of marble or ala- 
baster, sometimes used for windows on account of 
its transparency. 

Fénks, n. The ultimate refuse of the blubber of the 
whale. Simmonds. 

Fén/nee,n. (Zodl.) An animal of the genus Canis 
(C. zerda), found in Africa. It resembles a small 
fox, but has very long ears. 

Fén/nel, n. [Ae Jenol, Fr. fenoutl, Pr. fenolh, 
Jenotlh, fenoill, from Lat. feniculwm, fennel, dimin- 
utive of fenum, hay; L. Lat. fenuclum, It. finocchio, 
O. Sp. finojo, N. Sp. hinojo, Pg. funcho: N. H. Ger. 
Jenchel, M. H. Ger. fenechel, fengel, O.H. Ger. feni- 
chil, fenichal, fenachal, finachal, D. venkel, Sw. fen- 
kal, Dan. fennikel.] (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Feniculum (Ff, vulgare), cultivated in gardens for 
the agreeable aromatic flavor of its seeds, ‘‘ Smell 
of sweetest fennel.” Milton. 

Fén/nel-flow’er, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Nigella, having leaves finely divided, like those of 
the fennel. 

Fén/nel-gV/ant, n. See FERULA. 

Fén/nish, a. Abounding in, or belonging to, fens; 
fenny; boggy. 

Fén/ny,a. [From fen, q.v.] Pertaining to, or in- 
habiting, afen; abounding in fens; swampy; boggy. 

Think all the world breathes a breath as fenny and moorish 
as themselves. Bp. Taylor. 

Fén/ny-stones, n. A plant. Johnson. 

Fén/dOwed, a. [A-S. fynig, finig, musty, fynigean, 
Jinigean, to become musty, filthy. Cf. fennig, fen- 
neg, fenny, muddy, dirty, from jen, q. v.] Cor- 
rupted; decayed; moldy. [Obs.] Dr, Favour. 

Fén/si-ble, a. Fencible. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Fén/-sticked (-stikt), a. Sucked out of marshes. 
“ Fen-sucked fogs.” Shak. 

Fén/ii-greek, n. [Lat. fenum Grecum, literally 
Greek hay.] (Bot.) A plant (Fenum Graecum) 
cultivated for its seeds, which are used by farriers. 

Feod (fd), n. A feud. See FEuD. Blackstone. 

Feod/al (fud/al), a. Feudal. See FEUDAL. 

Feo-dal/i-ty (fu-dil/i-ty), n. Feudal tenure; the 
feudal system. See FEUDALITY. Burke. 

Feod/a-ry (ftid’/a-r¥), m. See FEUDARY. 

1. A confederate. ‘Art thou a feodary for this 
act.” Shak. 
2. (Eng. Law.) An ancient officer of the court of 
wards. Burrill. 

Feod/a-to-ry(fid/-),n. Feudatory. See FEUDATORY. 

Féoff (fef) (Synop., § 130), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. 
FEOFFED (féft); p. pr. & vb. n. FEOFFING.] [Fr. 
Séoffer, fieffer, from fief; L. Lat. feoffare, fefare. 
See Frer.] (Zaw.) To invest with a fee or feud; to 
give or grant a corporeal hereditament to ; to enfeoff. 

Féoff,n. (ZLaw.) A fief. See Fer. 

Féof-fee’ (fef-fee’) (Synop., § 130), nm. [Fr. feof, 
jieffé, p. p. of féoffer, jieffer.| (Law.) The person 
to whom a feoffment is made; the person enfeoffed. 

Féof!fer ) (ff/-), n. [O. Fr. féoffor, L. Lat. feojfa- 

Féof/for | tor.} (Law.) One who enfeofts or 
grants a fee. 

Féoff/ment (ftf/ment), n. [O. Fr. féofment, L. Lat. 
Seoffamentum.] (Law.) (a.) The grant of a feud or 
fee. (b.) (Eng. Law.) A gift or conveyance in fee 
of land or other corporeal hereditaments, accompa- 
nied by actual delivery of possession. Burrill. 
(c.) The instrument or deed by which corporeal he- 
reditaments are conyeyed. [Obs. in U.S. Rare 
in Eng.] 

Fe-ra/ciotis (fe-ra/shus), a. 


(Lat. ferax, from 
Serre, to bear; It. ferace.] 


Fruitful; producing 


abundantly. [Rare.] Thomson. 
Fe-ra¢/i-ty, n. [Lat. feracitas.] The state of being 
feracious or/fruitful. [Obs.] Beattie. 


Fé@ral, a. [Lat. feralis, Fr. féral, It. ferale.] Fune- 
real; deadly; fatal; dangerous. [fare.] 
Feral madness committed betwixt men of the same na- 


tion. Burton. 
Férd/ness, n. [From fear, q. v.] Fearfulness. 
[ Obs.] Chaucer. 
Fére, n. [Written also fear, q. v.] A mate or com- 


[ Obs.] 


Spenser. 


panion; sometimes, a husband or wife. 
Hath won the laurel quite from all his /eres. 

Fére,a. (Lat. ferws, wild.] Fierce. [Obs.] 

Fér’e-to-ry, n. [Lat. feretrum, bier, litter, Gr. 
dépetpov, from ferre, pepe, to bear.] A portable 
pier or shrine of wood, gold, &c., variously adorned, 
for containing relics of saints; also, the fixed shrine 
or tomb in which their bodies are deposited. 

Fér/gu-son-ite, n. (Min.) An ore, of a brownish- 
black color, consisting of columbic acid and yttria, 
with some oxide of cerium and zirconia; —so called 
after Robert Ferguson. 

F@/ri-al, a. [L. Lat. ferialis, from feria, holiday ; 
Fr. férial, Pr., Sp., & Pg. ferial, It. feriale.] Per- 
taining to holidays. Gregory. 

Fé@/ri-a/tion, n. ([Lat. feriari, to keep holiday, 
from feria, pl. feria, holiday.] The act of keeping 
holiday; cessation from work. [Obs.] Browne. 
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F@/vrie (fé/ry), n. [O. Fr. ferie, from Lat. feria, holi- 
day; Sp., Pg., & It. feria, Pr. fera.] A holiday. 
{ Obs.] Bullokar. 

Feé/ri-er, a., compar. of fere. ‘ Rhenus ferier than 
the cataract.” Marston. 

Fé’rine, a. (Lat. ferinus, from ferus, or fera, a wild 
animal; Fr. férin, Sp. & It. ferino.] Wild; un- 
tamed; savage; as, lions, tigers, wolves, and bears 
are ferine beasts. Hale. 

Fé/rine, n. A wild beast; a beast of prey. 

Fé@/rine-ly, adv. Ina wild or savage manner. [ Obs.] 

Fé/rine-ness (109), n. The state of being ferine or 
wild. [Obs.] _ _ Hale. 

Fér/i-ty, n. (Lat. feritas, from ferws, wild; Pr. 
Seritat, fertat, Sp. feridad, It. ferita, O. Fr. parte.) 
Wildness; savageness; cruelty. [Obs.] Woodward. 

Férm,n. [See Farm.] <A farm or rent; a place of 
residence. [Obs.] 

Out of her fleshly ferm fled to the place of pain. Spenser. 

Fér/ment, n. ([Lat. fermentum, contracted for 
Servimentum, from fervere, to be boiling hot, to boil, 
ferment; Fr. & Pr. ferment, Sp., Pg., & It. fer- 
mento.) 

1. That which causes fermentation, as yeast, barm, 
or fermenting beer. 

2. Intestine motion; heat; tumult; agitation. 

Subdue and cool the ferment of desire. Rogers. 
The nation is in a ferment. H. Walpole. 

3. A gentle internal motion of the constituent 
parts of a fluid; fermentation. 

Fer-mént/, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. FERMENTED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. FERMENTING.] [Lat. fermentare, Fr. fer- 
menter, Sp. fermentar, It. fermentare.] ‘To cause 
ferment or fermentation in; to set in motion; to ex- 
cite to internal emotion; to raise by intestine mo- 
tion; to heat. 

While youth ferments the blood. Pope. 

Fer-mént/’, v. i. 1. To undergo fermentation; to 
be in motion, or to be excited into sensible internal 
motion, as the constituent particles of an animal or 
vegetable fluid; to work; to effervesce. 

2. To be active or excited; to rage with anger. 
“ But finding no redress, ferment and rage.” Milton. 
The intellect of the age was a fermenting intellect. De Quincey. 

FKer-mént/a-bil/i-ty, n. Capability of being fer- 
mented. 

Fer-mént/a-ble, a. [Fr. fermentable.] Capable 
of fermentation; thus, cider and other vegetable 
liquors are fermentable, 

Fer-mént/al, a. Having power to cause fermenta- 
tion; fermentative. [Obs.] Browne, 

Fér/men-ta/tion, n. [Fr. fermentation, Sp. fer- 
mentacion, It. fermentazione. ] 

1. That change of organic substances by which 
their starch, sugar, gluten, &c., under the influence 
of water, air, and warmth, are decomposed, usually 
with evolution of gas and heat, and their elements 
are re-combined in new compounds. 

(te The saccharine fermentation changes starch and 
gum into sugar; the vinows converts sugar into alcohol; 
the acetous changes alcohol and other substances into 
vinegar; the viscows converts sugar into a mucilaginous 
substance; the putrefactive attends the decomposition of 
substances containing nitrogen. 

2. The active state of the intellect or the feelings. 

It puts the soul to fermentation and activity. Bp. Taylor. 

Fer-mént/a-tive, a. [Fr. fermentatif, Sp. & It. 
Jermentativo.] Causing, or consisting in, fermen- 
tation; as, fermentative heat or process. 

Fer-mént/a-tive-ness, . The state of being fer- 
mentative. 

Fév/men-tés/¢i-ble, n. A body that enters into 
fermentation when in contact with a fermenting or 
putrescent body. 

Févr/mil-let, n. [O. Fr. fermillet, fermoiillet, fer- 
maillet, diminutive of fermeil, fermail, clasp, from 
Fr. fermer, to shut, fasten, make fast, from ferme, 
firm, fast, equivalent to Lat. jirmus.] A buckle or 
clasp. [Obs.] Donne. 

Férn, n. [A-S. fearn, N. H. Ger. 
Jarn, farn-kraut, O. Wl. Ger. farn 
Saran, M. H. Ger. varn, D. vaaren. | 
(Bot.) An order of cryptogamous 
plants, the Wilices, which have their 
fructification on the back of the 
fronds or leaves. They are usually 
found in humid soil, sometimes grow 
parasitically on trees, and in tropical ‘ 
climates often attain a gigantic size. 

Férn/er-y, n. A place for rearing 
ferns. 

Férn/-owl, n. (Ornith.) The Euro- 
pean goatsucker, or nightjar, a bird 
of the genus Caprimulgus. 

Féyrn/ti-ele (ftrn/ti-kl), n. A freckle 
on the skin, resembling the seed of 
fern. [Prov. Eng.] 

Férn’y, a. Abounding in fern; overgrown with 
fern. Barret. 

Fe-r0/ciotis, a. [Lat. ferocia, fierceness, from fe- 
rox, fierce, allied to ferus, wild; Fr. féroce, Pr. & 
It. feroce, Sp. & Pg. feroz.] Fierce; savage; wild; 
indicating cruelty; ravenous; rapacious; as, a fe- 
rocious look or features; a ferocious lion. 

Syn.—Ferocious, Frerck, SAVAGE, BARBAROUS. 
When these words are applied to human feelings or con- 
duct, ferocious describes the disposition; fierce, the haste 
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and violence of an act; barbarous, the coarseness and 
brutality by which it was marked; savage, the cruel and 
unfeeling spirit which it showed. A man is ferocious in his 
temper, fierce in his actions, barbarous in the manner of 
carrying out his purposes, savage in the spirit and feel- 
ings expressed in his words or deeds. 

Fe-r0/ciotis-ly, adv. Fiercely ; with savage cruelty. 

Fe-r0/ciotis-mess, . The state of being ferocious; 
savage fierceness; ferocity. 

Fe-ro¢/i-ty, n. [Lat. ferocitas, from ferox ; Fr. fé- 
rocité, Pr. ferocitat, Sp. ferocidad, It. ferocita.] 
Savage wildness or fierceness; fury; cruelty; as, 
ferocity of countenance. ‘‘ The pride and ferocity 
of a Highland chief.” Macaulay. 

Fé/rotis, a. [Lat. ferws.] Wild; savage. Wilson. 

Fer-ran/dine,. <A stuff made of silk and wool. 
“T did buy a colored silk ferrandine.” Pepys. 

Fer-rii/ra,n. A sword of excellent temper, made 
of steel from Ferrara, Italy. The kind most prized 
was manufactured by Andrea di Ferrara; hence 
such a sword was often called an Andrew Ferrara. 

W. Scott. 

Fér/ra-vése! (91), a. (G@eog.) Pertaining to Ferra- 
ra, in Italy. 

Pér/ra-rége’, n., sing. & pl. (G@eog.) A native, or 
naturalized inhabitant, of Ferrara; collectively, the 
inhabitants of Ferrara. 

Fér/ra-ry,n. [Lat. ferrarius, from ferrwm, iron.] 
The art of working iniron. [Obs.] Chapman. 

Fér/re-otis, a. [Lat. ferreus, from ferrwm, iron; 
Sp. & It. ferreo, Fr. ferreux.] Partaking of, made 
of, or pertaining to, iron; like iron. Browne. 

Fér’ret, n. [Fr. furet, It. furetto, L. Lat. furetum, 
Surectus, from furo, ferret, from Lat. fur, thief; N. 
H. Ger. frett, frette, dim. frettchen, O. Ger. frette, 
Surette, D. fret, foret, furct.] 

1. (Zoél.) An an- 
imal of the weasel 
kind (Mustela or Pu- 
torius furo), about 
14 inches in length, 
of a pale yellow or 
white color, with 
red eyes. It is a na- 
tive of Africa, but 
has been domesti- 
eated in Europe. 
Ferrets are used in 
catching rabbits, to 
drive them out of their holes. 

2. A kind of narrow tape, made of woolen, some- 
times of cotton or silk. 

3. (Glass Manuf.) The iron used to try the melt- 
ed matter, to see if it is fit to work, and to make the 
rings at the mouths of bottles. 

Fér’ret, v. t. [imp. & p. p. FERRETED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. FERRETING.] To drive or hunt out of a lurk- 
ing-place, as a ferret does the cony; to search out 
by patient and sagacious efforts; — often used with 
out. 


Ferret (dfustela furo). 


Master Fer! I'll fer him, and firk him, 
And ferret him. Shak, 

Fér/ret-er, n. One who ferrets or hunts another in 
his private retreat. 

Fer-rét/to, n. [It. ferretto di Spagna, diminutive of 
Jerro, equivalent to Lat. ferrum, iron.] Copper 
calcined with brimstone or white vitriol, used to 
color glass. Hebert. 

Fér/ri-age, n. [See Ferry.] The price or fare to 
be paid at a ferry; the compensation established or 

paid for conveyance over a river or lake in a boat. 

FPér’rie, a. [Fr. ferrique, from Lat. ferrum, iron.] 
Pertaining to, or extracted from, iron. 

Ferric acid (Chem.), an acid consisting of one atom of 
iron and three atoms of oxygen. 

Fér’ri-er, n. A ferryman. Calthrop. 

Fer-rif/er-otts, a. [Fr. ferrifere, It. ferrifero, from 
Lat. ferrwm, iron, and ferre, to bear.) Producing 
or yielding iron. Phillips. 

Fér/ro-¢y’a-nate,n. [Lat. ferrwm, iron, and Eng. 
cyanate, q.v.; Fr. ferrocyanate.| (Chem.) A com- 
pound of ferrocyanic acid with a base. 

Fér/ro-¢y-an/ie, a. [Lat. ferrum, iron, and Eng. 
cyanic, q. v.; Fr. ferrocyanique.} (Chem.) Per- 
taining to, or derived from, iron and cyanogen. 

Ferro-cyanic acid, proto-cyanide of iron. 

Fér/ro-¢y/a-nide, n. [Lat. ferrum, iron, and Eng. 
cyanide, q.v.] (Chem.) A compound of the proto- 
cyanide of iron with some other cyanide. 

Fer-ru/gi-ma/ted, a. [See el Having the 
color or properties of the rust of iron. 

Féxr/ru-gin/e-otis, a. Ferruginous. 

Fer-ru/gi-notis, a. [Lat. ferrugineus, from fer- 
rugo, Fr. ferrugineuz, It. ferruginoso. | 

. Partaking of iron; containing particles of iron. 
2. Resembling iron-rust in appearance or color; 
brownish-red, mixed with gray. 

Ker-vu! go, 1. [Lets eons oe from ferrum, iron.] 
A disease of plants caused by fungi, commonly 
called the rust, from resembling iron-rust in color. 

Fér’rule, (fér/ril, or fér/ryl) (Synop., § 130), n. [Lat. 
Jerrum, iron. 

1. A ring of metal put round a cane, tool-handle, 
or other thing, to strengthen it, or prevent splitting. 

2. (Steam-boilers.) A bushing for expanding the 
end of a flue. 

Fer-ru/mi-niatte, v. t. [Lat. ferruminare, ferru- 
minatum, to cement, solder, from ferrwmen, cement, 











FERVENT 


binding, from ferrwm, iron.] To solder or unite, as 
metals. eel 

Ferru/mi-na/tion, n. ([Lat. ferruminatio, Fr. 
Jerrumination, See supra.) The soldering or 
uniting of metals. 

Fér’ry, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FERRIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FERRYING. | rom the noun. See infra.) To carry 
or transport over a river, strait, or other water, in 
a boat. 

Fér’/ry, v.i. To pass over water in a boat. 


They ferry o’er this Lethean sound 
Both to and fi 


ro. Milton. 

Fér’ry, n. [Ger. fihre, from O. H. Ger. ferren, 

Jerjan, A-S. ferjan, Goth. farjan, M. H. Ger. vern, 

to carry, convey, bear, from O. H. Ger., A-S., & 

Goth. faran, to go; Sw. farja, fiirjbat, D. veer, 
veeraak. See FARE. 

1. A vessel in which passengers and goods are 
conveyed over narrow waters; a wherry. Spenser. 

2. A place where persons or things are carried 
across a river or other water in ferry-boats. 

It can pass the ferry backward into light. Milton. 

3. A liberty to have a boat for passage upon a 
river, for the carriage of horses and men for a rea- 
sonable toll. Yermes de la Ley. Its limits are 
high-water mark upon either shore. Bouvier. It is 
usually to cross a large river. Yomlins. 

Fér/ry-boat, n. A boat for conveying passengers 
over streams and other narrow waters. 
Fér’ry-man, 7.; pl. FER/RY-MEN, One who keeps 
a ferry, and transports pee over a river. 
Fér’tile (fer’til), a. ([Lat. fertilis, from ferre, to 
ser poet ; Fr. fertile, Pr., Sp., & Pg. fertil, It. 
ertile. 
- 1. Producing fruit in abundance; fruitful; able to 
produce abundantly ; prolific ; productive ; rich ; 
inventive; produced in abundance; as, fertile land 
or fields; a fertile mind or imagination. 
Shall tend thee, and the fertile burden ease 
Of thy full branches. Dilton. 

2. (Bot.) Capable of producing fruit; fruit-bear- 
ing; as, fertile flowers or anthers, 

Syn.—Fertite, Froirrut. Fertile implies the in- 
herent power of production ; fruitful, the act. The 
prairies of the West are fertile by nature, and will soon 
be turned by cultivation into fruitful fields. The same 
distinction prevails when these words are used figura- 
tively. A man of fertile genius has by nature great 
readiness of invention; one whose mind is fruitful has 
resources of thought and a readiness of application which 
enable him to think and act to effect. 

Thy TALy weeds are beautiful, thy waste 


More rich than other climes’ fertility. Byron. 
Adonis’s gardens, 
That one day bloomed, and /ruit/ul were the next. Shak. 


Fér/tile-ly (109), adv. In a fertile or fruitful manner. 

Fér’tile-ness, n. Fertility. 

Fer-til/i-tate, v. ¢. To make productive; to im- 
pregnate; to fertilize. [Obs.] Browne. 

Fer-til/i-ty, n. [Lat. fertilitas, Fr. fertilité, Pr. 
Jertilitat, Sp. fertilidad, It. fertilita.) The state 
of being fertile or fruitful; fruitfulmess; the quality 
of producing fruit in abundance; richness; abun- 
dance of resources ; fertile invention ; as, the fertility 
of soil, or of imagination. 

And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps 
Corrupting in its own fertility. 
Fér’ti-lize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FERTILIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. FEB TILIZING | [Fr. fertiliser, Sp. fertili- 
zar, It. fertilizzare. ] o make fertile or enrich; to 
supply with nourishment for plants; to make fruit- 
ful or productive; as, to fertilize land, soil, ground, 

and meadows. 

And fertilize the field that each pretends to gain. 

Fér’ti-li-za/tion, n. 
dering fertile. 

2. (Bot.) The process by which the pollen renders 
the ovule fertile. Henslow. 

3. (Physiol.) The act or process of fecundating 
the ovum. Carpenter. 

Fér’ti-liz/er,. One who, or that which, renders 
fertile; as, to employ guano as a fertilizer. 

Bér'y-la,n. (Lat. ferula, giant fennel, from ferire, 
to strike; so called because its stalks were used in 
punishing gohool-boya.) 

1. (Bot.) A genus of plants; giant fennel. The 
inspissated juice of the roots of some species, es- 
pecially #. Persica, is the asafetida of commerce. 

2. A ferule. [Obds.] Beau, § Fi. 

3. The emperor’s scepter in the Eastern Empire. 

Fér'q-lar,n. <A ferule. [Obs. Milton. 

Fér’/y-la/ceotis, a. [Lat. ferulaceus, from ferula, 
q.v.; Fr. ferulacé, It. & Sp. ferulaceo.] Pertaining 
to reeds and canes; having a stalk like a reed; or 
resembling the ferula ; as, ferulaceous plants. 

Fér/ule (f@r/ril, or fér/ryl), n. [Lat.,It., Sp., & Pr. 
JSerula, Fr. férule.] <A flat piece of wood, used for 
striking children in punishment. 

Fér/ule (fér/ril, or fEr/ry1), v. t. Limp. ope FER- 
ULED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. FERULING.] ‘To punish with 
a ferule. 

Fér’/venge, n. Heat; fervency. Looe Chapman. 

Fér/ven-¢y, n. [It. fervenza. See infra.] The 
state of being fervent or warm; heat of mind; ardor; 
eagerness; warmth of devotion. 

Did hang a salt-fish on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew up. Shak. 
Fér’vent, a. ([Lat. fervens, from fervere, to be boil- 


Shak, 


Byron. 
1. The act or process of ren- 
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FERVENTLY 


ing hot, to boil, to glow; Fr. & Pr. fervent, It. & Pg. 
JServente, Sp. ferviente.] 

1. Hot; ardent; glowing; boiling; as, a fervent 
summer; fervent heat; fervent blood. ; 

2. Warm in feeling ; ardent in temperament ; 
earnest ; excited ; vehement ; animated ; glowing 
with religious feelings. ‘So spake the /ervent 
angel.” Milton. ‘‘ They are fervent to dispute.” 
Hooker. ‘Fervent in spirit.” Rom. xii. 11. 

A fervent desire to promote the happiness of mankind. 

Macaulay. 

Fér/vent-ly, adv. In a fervent manner; with de- 
votional ardor; with religious zeal. 

Epaphras .. . laboring fervently for you in prayers. Col. iv. 12. 

Fér/vent-ness, n. The quality or condition of be- 
ing fervent; fervency. 

Fer-vés’/¢ent, a. [Lat. fervescens, p. pr. of ferves- 
cere, to become boiling hot, v. inchoative from jfer- 
vere. See supra.] Growing hot. 

Pér’vid, a. (Lat. fervidus, from fervere; Sp. & It. 
Servido.| 

1. Very hot; burning; boiling. 


The mounted sun 


, Shot down direct his /ervid rays. Milton. 
2. Ardent; vehement; zealous. ‘The fervid 
wishes, holy fires.” Parnell, 


Fér’vid-ly, adv. 
ing warmth. 

Fér/vid-ness,n. The quality or condition of being 
fervid; glowing heat; ardor; zeal. Bentley. 

Wér’vor, n. [Lat. fervor, It. fervore, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. fervor, Fr. ferveur. See supra.) 

A Heat; excessive warmth. ‘‘The fervor of en- 
suing day.” Waller. 

2. Intensity of feeling; glowing ardor; warm or 
animated zeal and earnestness in religious feel- 
ing or worship. ‘‘ Winged with the fervor of her 
love.” Shak. 

Syn.—Fervor, Arpor. Fervor is a boiling heat, 
and ardor is a burning heat. Hence, in metaphor, we 
commonly use fervor and its derivatives when we con- 
ceive of thoughts or emotions under the image of ebulli- 
tion, or as pouring themselves forth. Thus we speak of 
the fervor of passion, fervid declamation, fervid impor- 
tunity, fervent supplication, fervent desires, &c. Ardent 

» is used when we think of any thing as springing from a 

» deep-seated glow of soul; as, ardent friendship, ardent 
zeal, ardent devotedness. ‘' Burning with ardor for the 
fight.” Hence Milton’s application of this term to angels: 

Nor delayed the winged saint, 

After his charge received; but, from among 

Thousand celestial ardors, where he stood 

Veiled with his gorgeous wings’ upspreading light, 

Flew through the midst of heaven. 

Fés/¢en-nine, a. [Lat. Fescennius, from Fescen- 
nia, a city of Etruria, famous for a sort of sportive 
and jeering verse named after it.] Pertaining to, or 
resembling, the Fescennines; licentious. Kennett. 

Fés’/cen-nine, n. A song of a rude or licentious 
kind prevalent in ancient Italy. 

Fés/etie, n. [O. Eng. festue, from O. Fr. festu, N. 
Fr. fétu, a straw, little stick, Pr. festwc, festwca, It. 

. festuco, festuca, Lat. festuca.] 

A straw, wire, stick, or the like, used chiefly 
to point out letters to children when learning to 
read. ‘Pedantic fescue.” Sterne, 

Escaped the ferula to come under the fescue of an im- 

primatur. Milton. 

2. A plectrum, or instrument for playing on the 
harp. [0Obs.] 

With oe) golden fescue playedst upon 

Thy hollow harp. Chapman. 

Fés’eitie, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. FESCUED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. FESCUING.] To assist in reading by a fescue. 

Milton. 

Fés/etie-grass,n. (Bot.) The Festuca, a genus of 
grasses containing several species of importance in 
agriculture. Lee. 


In a fervid manner; with glow- 












Fés/els, n. [Written also fasels ; Fr. faséoles, pha- 
séoles, Lat. phaseolus, phaselus, French beans, kid- 
ney beans, Gr. paciodos, pacnos, Of. PHASEL.] A 
kind of base grain. May. 
Fésse } (fés),n. (O. Fr. fesse,N.Fr. 
Féss }  fasce, from Lat. fascia, Y a 

and, girih. See Fasora.} “(Her.} a 

A band drawn horizontally across 

the center of an escutcheon, and 

containing in breadth the third part fy TTT 

of it; one of the nine honorable or- ch 

dinaries. SL 
Fésse’-point, n. (Her.) The exact : 

center of the escutcheon. Sec EscuTCcHEON. 
Fés/si-tiide, n. [Lat. fessus, wearied, fatigued.] 

Weariness. [Obs.] Bailey. 
Fés/tal, a. [O. Fr. festal, from Lat. festum, O. Fr. 

Jeste. See FEAST.] Pertaining to a holiday, joyful 

anniversary, or feast; joyous; gay; mirthful. 

You bless with choicer wine the festal day. Francis, 
Fés/tal-ly, adv. Joyously; mirthfully. 
Fés/ten-nine, n. A marriage song or serenade; a 

fescennine. Cartwright. 
Fés/ter, v.i. [imp. & p.p. FESTERED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. FESTERING.] [A modification of foster, to feed, 
to nourish. Cf. A-S. fester, food, equivalent to fos- 
ter, festre, nurse, equivalent to fostre. See FosTER.] 
1. To grow virulent; to corrupt; to rankle;— 
said of wounds and of a person wounded, 
Wounds immedicable 
Rankle, and fes‘er, and gangrene. 


Milton. 


507 


2. To become malignant and invincible; —said of 
assions., 
Fés/ter, v.¢. To cause to fester; 
thing that rankles. 
And /festered rankling malice in my breast. J/arston. 
Fés/ter, n. 1. A sore which rankles and discharges 
corrupt matter; a pustule. 
2. A festering or rankling, 
The fester of the chain upon their necks. 


to nurse, as some- 


I. Taylor. 


Fés/ter-ment,n. A festering. Chalmers, 
Fés/ti-nate, a. [Lat. festinatus, p. p. of festinare, 

to hasten.] Hasty; hurried. (Obs. Shak, 
Fés/ti-nate-ly, adv. Hastily. [Obs.] Shak, 


Fés/ti-na/tion, n. [Lat. festinatio, from festinare, 
to hasten; Pr. festinacio, Sp. festinacion, It. festi- 
nazione.| Haste; hurry. [Obs.] Browne, 

Fés/ti-val,a. [O. Fr., Pr., O. Sp., & Pg. festival, 
from Lat. festivum, festive jollity, from festivus, fes- 
tive, gay, from festum, feast.] Pertaining to a feast; 
festive; festal; appropriate to a festival; joyous; 
mirthful. ‘‘I can not woo in festival terms.” Shak. 

Fés/ti-val,n. <A time of feasting or celebration; an 
anniversary day of joy, civil or religious; a festive 
celebration. 

The morning trumpets festival proclaimed. 

Syn.—Feast; banquet; carousal. See FEAST. 

Fés/tive, a. [Lat. festivus, from festwm, holiday, 
feast; It. & Sp. festivo.] Pertaining to, or becom- 
ing, a feast; festal; joyous; gay; mirthful. 

The glad circle round them yield their souls 
To festive mirth and wit that knows no gall. 

Fés/tive-ly, adv. In a festive manner. 

Fes-tiv/i-ty, n. (Lat. festivitas, Fr. festivité, Pr. 
Sestivitat, Sp. festividad, It. festivita.] 

1. The condition of being festive; social joy or 
exhilaration of spirits at an entertainment; joyful- 
ness; gayety. 

The unrestrained festivity of the rustic youth.  Jlurd. 

2. A festival; a festive celebration. Browne. 

Fés/ti-votts, a. [Lat. festivus.] Pertaining to a 
feast; joyous; festival; festive. [are.] 

Fes-toon’,n. [Fr. & 
Sp. feston, It. festone, 
from Lat. festum, fes- 
tival; hence, origi- 
nally, an ornament 
for a festival.] 

t. -A garland or == 
wreath hanging in a 


Dilton. 


Thomson. 





Festoon, (2.) 


depending curve; any thing arranged in this way. 

- (Arch. & Sculp.) An ornament of carved work, 
in the form of a wreath of flowers, fruits, and 
leaves, intermixed or twisted together, and repre- 
sented as hanging or depending in an arch. Brande, 


Fes-toon/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FESTOONED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. FESTOONING.| To form in festoons, or to 
adorn with festoons. 

Fes-toon/y, a. Consisting of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling, festoons. Sir J. Herschel. 

Fés/tu-¢ine (-sin), a. [Lat. festuca, stalk, straw.] 
Of a straw color. [Obs.] ‘<A little insect of a fes- 


tucine or pale green.” Browne. 
Fés/tu-eotis (Synop., § 130), a [Lat. festuca.] 
Formed of straw. [Obs. Browne. 
Holland. 


Fés/tiie, n. A straw; a fescue. ay 

Fét,n. [Fr. fait, part, portion. See FEAT, and ef. 
It. fetta, slice, cut, Ger. fetzen, shred, tatter, rag, 
Icel. fat, garment, chain.] A piece. [ Obs.] Drayton. 

Fét, v.t. [O. Eng. fat, to fetch, A-S. fatan, ducere 
(vif, uxorem), Sw. fatta, Dan. fatte, D. vatten, to 
seize, lay hold on, O. H. Ger. fazén, fazz0n, gafa- 
zon, to carry, lead, embrace, N. H. Ger. fassen, to 
seize, Icel. fata, to clothe.] To fetch. [0bs.] 
And from the other fifty soon the prisoner fet. Spenser. 
Fé/tal, a. [From fetus, q. v.] Pertaining to a fetus. 
Fe-ta/tion, n. [Lat. fetus.] The formation of a fetus 
in the womb; pregnancy. [ Obs.] Dunglison. 

Fétch, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FETCHED (f%tcht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. FETCHING.] [A-S. fetian, to fetch, bring 
to, fetian vif, equivalent to fatan vif, to marry; cf. 
Lat. ducere uxorem; cf. A-8. fecan, to draw, lead; 
Jeccan, to lead, take, facjan, to acquire, O. Fries. 
Saka, to prepare. | 

1. To bear toward the person speaking, or the 
person or thing from whose point of view the action 
is contemplated; to go and bring; to bring; to get. 

Time will run back and fetch the age of gold. Spenser. 

And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub. Milton. 

Go now to the flock, and fetch me from thence two good 
kids. Gen. xxvii. 9. 

2. To bring; as, (a.) To obtain as price or equiv- 
alent; to sell for. 

Silver in the coin will never fetch as much as silver in the 
bullion. Locke. 

b.) To recall from a swoon; — sometimes with fo, 
acon. (c.) To reduce; to throw. 

The sudden trip in wrestling that fetches a man to the 
ground. South. 
(d.) With prepositions, as wp, out; to fetch up, to 
Jetch out, and the like. 

3. To bring to accomplishment; to make; to do; 
to perform, with certain objects; as, to fetch a turn, 
round, or compass; to fetch a bound or leap; to 
fetch a sigh or groan; to fetch a blow or stroke, 

I'll fetch a turn about the garden. Shak. 
He fetches his blow quick and sure. South. 








FETUS 


4. To bring or get within reach by going; to 
reach; to arrive at; to attain; to reach by strik- 
ing. ‘‘ We fetched the siren’s isle.” Chapman. 


. The conditions and improvements of weapons are the fetch- 
ing afar off. acon, 
To fetch a pump, to pour water into it to make it draw 
water.— To fetch way (Naut.),to be shaken from one 
side to the other. Faleoner. 
Fétch, v.i. To bring one’s self; to move; to arrive; 
as, to fetch about; to fetch to windward. Totten. 
Fétch,n. 1. A stratagem, by which a thing is indi- 
rectly brought to pass, or by which one thing seems 
intended and another is done; a trick; an artifice, 


“Every little fetch of wit and criticism.” South. 
Straight cast about to overreach 
‘The unwary conqueror with a fetch. Hudibras. 


2. The apparition of a living person; a wraith. 

The very fetch and ghost of Mrs. Gamp, bonnet and all, 
might be seen hanging up, any hour in the day, in at least a 
dozen of the second-hand clothing shops. Dickens. 

Fétch/er, n. One who fetches or brings. 

Er éte (fat),n. [Fr. See Feast.] A festival, holi- 
day, celebration, or festivity. 

Féte, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. FETED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FETING.] To feast; to honor with a festive enter- 
tainment. 

Héte-champétre (fat/sham-pa/tr), n. [Fr., from 
Sete and champétre, rural, from Lat. campester, from 
campus, field. See supra.] <A festival or entertain- 
ment in the open air; a rural festival. 

Fe’ti¢ch (fe/tish),n. [Fr. fétiche, from Pg. feiti¢o, 
sorcery, charm, artificial, from Lat. facticius, made 
by art, artificial, factitious, q.v.] A material thing, 
living or dead, which is made the object of brutish 
and superstitious worship, as among certain African 
tribes. Marryatt. 

Fét/i-chism, res Fr. fétichisme. See supra.) One 

Fét/i-cism, of the lowest and grossest forms of 
superstition, consisting in the worship of some ma- 
terial object, as a stone, a tree, or an animal, often 
casually selected ; — practiced among tribes of low- 
est mental endowment, as certain races of negroes. 

Fé/ti-cide,n. [From fetus and Lat. cedere, to kill.] 

1. (Med.) The act or process of killing the fetus 
in the womb. Dunglison. 

2. (Law.) The act by which criminal abortion is 
produced. 

Heét/id, a, [Lat. fetidus, from fetere, to have an ill 
smell, to stink; Fr. fétide, It. & Sp. fetido.] Having 
an offensive smell; stinking. 

Most putrefactions smell either fetid or moldy. Bacon. 

Fét/id-mess,n. The quality of smelling offensively ; 
a fetid quality; fetor. 

Fe-tif/er-otis, a. [Lat. fetifer, from fetus, and ferre, 
to bear, produce, See Frerus.] Producing young, 
as animals, 

Fé/tish, n. The same as FETICH. 

Fét/léck, n. [From feet, or foot, and lock, q. v.] 
The part of the leg where the tuft of hair grows 
behind the pastern joint in horses. 

Their wounded steeds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore. Shak. 

Fé/tér, n. ([Lat. fetor, Sp. fetor, It. fetore, Fr. 
Jéteur. See FetTtp.] <A strong, offensive smell; 
stench; fetidness. Arbuthnot. 

Fét/ter,n. [A-S8. fetor, feotwr, feoter, Icel. fiotur, 
O. Sax. fetar, O. D. veter, M. H. Ger. vezzer, O. H. 
Ger. fezera, N. H. Ger. fessel, allied to Gr. 7édn, and 
Lat. pedica. Chiefly used in the plural, fetters. | 

1. A chain for the feet; a chain by which an 
animal is confined by the foot, either made fast or 
disabled from free and rapid motion; a bond; a 
shackle. 


The Philistines... bound him with jetters of brass. 


Judg. xvi. 21. 
2. Any thing that confines or restrains from mo- 
tion; a restraint. 
Passions too fierce to be in fetters bound. Dryden. 
Fét/ter, v.t._[imp. & p. p. FETTERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FETTERING. | 
1. To put fetters upon; to shackle or confine 
with a chain the feet of; to bind; to enchain. 
My heels are fettered, but my fist is free. Milton. 
2. To restrain from motion; to impose restraints 
on; to confine. 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread. Shak. 
Fét/tered, p.a. (Zodl.) Seeming as if fettered, as 
the feet of animals which bend backward, and 
appear unfit for walking. 
Fét/ter-less, a. Free from fetters. Marston. 
Fét/tle (ft/tl), v.t. [O. & Prov. Eng., to dress, 
prepare, to contrive, manage, from /ett/e, n., order, 
repair, preparation, dress, from O. Fr. fwiture, 
Saicture, facture, Lat. factura, a making. See 
FEATURE.] To repair; to put in order. [Prov. 
Eng. 
Fev, v. i. To make preparations; to do trifling 
business. [Prov. Eng. Bp. Hall. 
Fét/tle, n. The act of fettling, or putting in order; 
preparation. [Prov. Eng.] h 
Fét/iti-otis, a. Neat; feat. [Obs.] Herrick. 
Fé/tus, n.; pl. FE/TUS-ES. [Lat. foetus, fetus, a bring- 
ing forth, brood, offspring, young ones; /etus, -«, 
-um, fructified, that is or was filled with young, 
p. p. of the obsolete feo, to fructify.] _The young of 
viviparous animals in the womb, and of oviparous 
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animals in the egg, after itis perfectly formed, be- 
fore which time it is called embryo. 

Btt/wihk,n. (Ar.] A written decision of the Turk- 
ish mufti on some point of law, or as to its execu- 
tion. Heyse. 

Feit, . [See Feup and FEE.] (Scots Law.) A free 
and gratuitous right to lands, made to one for ser- 
vice to be performed by him; a tenure where the 
vassal, in place of military services, makes a return 
in grain or in money. Burrill. 

FeiVar, n. [See supra.] (Scots Law.) One who 
holds real estate on condition of paying a certain 
rent or duty to his superior. W. Scott. 

Feiid (fiid), ». [L. Lat. fuida, feida, A-8. fihdh, 
Siigdh, from figan, fiogan, fian, feon, to be at enmity, 
to hate, O. H. Ger. fehan, M. H. Ger. véhen, Goth. 
Jaian, to show enmity, fijan, to hate; N. H. Ger. 
Sehde, O. Ger. fede, vede, fechd, M. H. Ger. véhede, 
O.H. Ger. fehida, Sw. fegd, Dan. fejde.] 

1. A combination of kindred to revenge injuries 
or affronts, done or offered to any of their blood, on 
the offender and all his race. 

2. A contention or quarrel; especially, an invet- 
erate strife between families, clans, or parties in a 
state; deadly hatred; contention satisfied only by 
bloodshed. 

Mutual feuds and battles betwixt their several tribes and 
kindreds. Purchas. 

Syn.—Affray; fray; broil; contest; dispute; strife. 

Feiid (fiid), ». [L. Lat. feudwm, feodum, O. Fr. 
Seude, feu, fiu, fieu, fief, fied. See FEE.) (Law.) 
A stipendiary estate in land, held of a superior, by 
service; the right which a vassal or tenant had to 
the lands or other immovable thing of his lord, to 
use the same and take the profits thereof heredi- 
tarily, rendering to his superior such duties and 
services as belong to military tenure, &c., the prop- 
erty of the soil always remaining in the lord or su- 
perior; a fief; a fee. 

Feitid/al (fad/al), a. [O. Fr. feudal, féodal, Pr. 
Seusal, feual, Sp. & Pg. feudal, It. feudale, L. Lat. 
Seudalis. See supra.) 

1. Pertaining to feuds, fiefs, or fees; as, feudal 
rights or services ; feudal tenures. 

2. Consisting of, or founded upon, feuds or fiefs ; 
embracing tenures by military services; as, the 
feudal system. 

Fetid/al-ism (fid/al-izm), n. fO: Fr. feudalisme, 
N. Fr. féodalisme.| The feudal system; the prin- 
ciples and constitution of feuds, or lands held by 
military services. Whitaker. 

Fetid/al-ist, n. An upholder of feudalism. 

Fetid-ali-ty, n. [It. feudalita, 8p. feudalidad, Fr. 
féodalité.| The state or quality of being feudal; 
feudal form or constitution. Burke. 

Feudal i-za/tion, n. The act of reducing to feudal 
tenure. 

Fetid/al-ize,v.t. [imp. & p.p.FEUDALIZED; p.pr. 
& vb. n. FEUDALIZING.] ‘To reduce to a feudal 
tenure; to conform to feudalism. 

Fetid/al-ly, adv. In a feudal manner. 

Feti@Va-ry, a. [L. Lat. feudarius, from feudum. 
See Freup.] Held by, or pertaining to, feudal 
tenure. Milton. 

Fetid/a-ry, n. 1. A tenant who holds his lands by 
feudal service. Clarke. 

2. A feodary. See FEODARY. 

Fetid/a-ta-ry, a. & n. [L. Lat. feudatarius, Sp., 
Pg., & It. feudatario, Fr. feudataire, Pr. feuzatier.] 
Same as FEUDATORY. 

Feitid/a-to-ry (50), m. A tenant or vassal who held 
his lands of a superior on condition of feudal ser- 
vice; the tenant of a feud or fief. [Obs.] Blackstone. 

Feitid/a-to-ry, a. Held from another on some con- 
ditional tenure; as, a fewdatory title. 

Feu-de-jote (fu/de-zhwii’), n. [Fr., fire of joy.] 
A fire kindled in a public place in token of joy; 
a bonfire; a firing of guns in token of joy. 

Fetid/ist, n. [Fr. feudiste.] A writer on feuds; a 
person versed in feudal law. Spelman. 

Feuiltlage (f(il/yizh), n. [Fr., foliage, from fewille, 
leaf.}| A bunch or row of leaves; foliage. Jervas. 

Few/ille-m6rt (ft/il-mért), a. [Fr. fewille morte, a 
dead leaf.] The color of a faded leaf. Locke. 
Feuilleton (f0/yt-tong), n. ([Fr., from /ewille, 
leaf. See Foru.| A part of a French newspaper 
(usually the bottom of the page), devoted to light 
literature, criticism, taste, &e. 

Feii/ter, v. ¢. [O. Fr. feutrer, fautrer, afeutrer, 
afuutrer, afeltrer, to cover with, to pad, to equip, 
to support, from feutre, fautre, feltre, felt, cushion, 
carpet, support of a lance, saddle furniture for 
holding the lance, and, in general, any thing which 
serves to support, partly from L. Lat. jiltrwm, fel- 
trum, It. feltro, Sp. fieltro, Pr. feutre, Eng. felt, 
partly from Lat. fulcrum, the post, foot, or prop of 
a couch, from fulcire, to prop up, to keep upright 
by props.] To set close; to fix in rest, as a spear. 
[ Obs.] Spenser. 

Feii/ter-er,n. (Either from Ger. fiitterer, a feeder, 
from fiittern, to feed, or corrupted from O., Fr. 
vautrier, vaultrier, from vaultre, viautre, a kind of 
hound, Pr. veltre, It. veltro; O. Fr. vaultrer, vau- 
trier, to hunt boars with such a dog, from Lat. ver- 
tragus, vertraga, greyhound, a word of Celtic ori- 
gin.] A dog-keeper. [Obs.] Massinger. 
Feé/ver, n. [A-S8. fefer, Fr. jicvre, Pr. & Pg. febre, 
Sp. jfiebre, It. febbre, Lat. febris, probably a trans- 
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poeition of ferbis, from fervere, to be hot, to boil, 

glow. 

1. (Med.) A diseased state of the system, marked 
by increased heat, acceleration of the pulse, and a 
general derangement of the functions. Many dis- 
eases, of which fever is the most prominent symp- 
tom, are denominated fevers ; as, typhoid fever ; yel- 
low fever. 

(e- Remitting fevers subside or abate at intervals; 
intermitting fevers intermit or entirely cease at intervals ; 
and continued or continual fevers neither remit nor in- 
termit. 

2. Unnatural or excessive excitement of the pas- 
sions in consequence of strong emotion; strong ex- 
citement of any kind; a season of great excitement; 
as, this quarrel has set my blood in a fever. 

An envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emulation. 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 

Fé/ver,v.t. [imp.& p.p. FEVERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FEVERING.] ‘To put into a fever; to affect with 
fever; as, a fevered lip. 

Henceforth the white hand of a lady fever thee. Shak. 
Fé/ver-et, n. <A slight fever. [Obs.] Ayliffe. 
Fé/ver-few (-fi), n. [A-S. feferfuge, i. e., febri- 

Suge, q.v.| (Bot.) A plant allied to chamomile ; — 
so named from its supposed febrifugal qualities ; Py- 
rethrum Parthenium. 

Fé/ver-ish, «a. 1. Affected by, pertaining to, indi- 
cating, or resembling, a fever. 

2. Hot; sultry. ‘“ The feverish north.” Dryden. 

3. Variable through excitement; uncertain; in- 
constant; fickle. 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being. 
Fé/ver-ish-ly, adv. Ina feverish manner. 
Fé/ver-ish-ness, n. The state of being feverish; 

a slight febrile affection; hence, heated or anxious 
excitement. ‘‘The jfeverishness of his apprehen- 


sions.” W. Scott. 
Fé’ver-ly, a. Likeafever. [Rare.] 
Fé/ver-otts, a. [Fr. fiévreux, O. Fr. fievrox, Pr. fe- 
bros, Pg. febroso, It. febbroso.] 
1. Affected with fever or ague; feverish. ‘ His 
heart, love’s feverows citadel.” Keats. 
2. Pertaining to, or having the nature of, fever. 
“ All feverous kinds.” Milton. 


3. Having the tendency to produce fever; as, a 


Shak. 
Shak. 


Milton. 


feverous disposition of the year. Bacon. 
Fé/ver-otis-ly, adv. Ina feverous manner; fever- 
ishly. [Obds.] Donne. 


Fé/ver-root, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Tri- 
osteum (T. perfoliatum) ; fever-wort. 
Fé/ver=-sore, n. (Med.) A carious ulcer or necro- 


sis. Miner. 
Fé/ver-weed, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Hryn- 
gium. 


Feé’ver-wort (-wiirt), n. See FEVER-ROOT. 

Fé/ver-y, a. Affected with fever; feverish. [Obs.] 
“ And all thy body fevery.” B. Jonson. 

Few (fu), a. [compar. FEWER; superl. FEWEST.] 
A-S. fed, paucus, pl. fedve, pauci, O. Sax. fah, 

oth. favs, pl. favat, Icel. far, m., fa, f., fatt, n., O. 
Sw. far, Sw. fa, pl., Dan. faa, pl., O. H. Ger. fohs, 
Soh, foher, pl. fohé.] Not many; small, limited, or 
confined in number ; — indicating a small portion of 
units or individuals constituting a whole; — often, 
by ellipsis of a noun, a few people; small number 
of mankind. 

There’s few or none do know me. Shak. 

In few, in a few words; briefly; succinctly. [Poet.] 

Few /’/el (fii/el),. Combustible matter; fuel. [Obs.] 

Few/met (fa/met), n. The dung of adeer; fumet. 

Few/’ness (fi/nes), n. The state of being few; 
smallness of number; paucity; brevity. Shak. 

Fey (f&), v.t._ [Dan. feye, feie, to sweep, to cleanse, 
Ger. fegen, D. vegen. See FEAGUE.] To cleanse 
a ditch from mud. [Obs.] Tusser, 

Féz,n. A red cap without a brim, worn by Turks, 
&e. B. Taylor. 

Fiacre (fe-i/kr), n. [Fr., so named because the 
undertaker of these coaches, the Frenchman Sau- 
vage, lived about the year 1650 at Paris, in a house 
called after St. Fiacre, a saint, who, being original- 
ly the son of King Eugene IV. of Scotland, went to 
France, and died there as a hermit in the year 670.] 
A kind of French hackney coach. 

Fi/ance, v. ¢t. [Fr. fiancer. See AFFIANCE.] To 
betroth; to affiance. [Obs.] Harmar. 

Fivar,n. 1. The same as FEUAR, q. Vv. 

2. (pl.) The price of grains, as fixed, in the coun- 
ties of Scotland, by the respective sheriffs and a 
jury. Jamieson. 

KFi-as’eo, n. [It., a failure.] 

1. (Mus.) A failure in a musical performance. 

2. A failure of any kind. 

Fi/at, n. [Lat., let it be done, 3 pers. sing., subj. 
pres., from fio, fieri, pass. of fucere, to make.] A 
command to do something; a decisive or effective 
command; a decree. 


His fiat laid the corner stone, on 
And heaved its pillars one by one. Willis. 
Ei/aunt, n. Commission; fiat. [0bs.] Spenser. 


Fib, n. 
Sable, q. v. 
A lie or falsehood. 

Fib, v. i. 
BING. ] 


{Probably abbreviated and corrupted from 
Cf. Prov. Eng. jibble-fabble, nonsense. | 
{ Colloqg.] 

[imp. & p. p. FIBBED; p. pr. & vb. n. FIB- 
To lie; to speak falsely. [Colloq.] 








FICTION 
Fib, v. t. To tell a fib to. [Rare] “To fib.a 


man.” De Quincey. 
Fib/’ber, . One who tells lies or fibs. 
Fi/ber, [Fr. fibre, from Lat. fibra; Pr., Pg., & 


ne 
Fi’/bre, It. jibra, Sp. fibra, hebra.]} 

1. One of the delicate, thread-like or string-like 
portions of which the tissues of plants and animals 
are in part constituted, as the jiber of flax or of 
muscle. . 

2. Sinew; strength. [Obs. and rare.] 

Yet had no fibers in him, nor no force. Chapman. 

3. Any fine, slender thread, or thread-like sub- 
stance; as, a fiber of spun glass; especially, one of 
the slender rootlets of a plant. 


Fivbered,! (. Having fibers; made up of fibers. 


Fi/bred, 
F1/ber-less, Having no fibers; destitute of 
fibers. 


Fi’/bre-less, 

FEi/bril, n. (Fr. jibrille, diminutive of fibre; It. 
Jibrilla.] A small fiber; the branch of a fiber; a 
very slender thread. Cheyne. 

Fi-bril/la-ted, a. Furnished with fibrils; fringed. 

Carpenter. 

Fi/bril-la/tion, n. The state of being reduced to 
fibers. Carpenter. 

Fi-bril/l6se, or Fib/ril-lise’, a. 
Covered with hair-like appendages, 
as the under surface of some lichens, 

Fi-brilVlotis, or Fib/ril-lois, a. 
ee Jibrilleux.| Pertaining to fibers; 

ormed of small fibers, as the cap of a M 
mushroom. Fibrillose 
FY’brine, n. [Fr. jibrine, from fibre, (ushroom). 
Lat. jibra.] (Chem.) A peculiar organic compound 
found in animals and vegetables, and also contained 
in the clot of coagulated blood. Pure fibrine is of 
a whitish color, inodorous, and insoluble in cold 
water, tough, elastic, and composed of thready 
fibers. Graham. 
Fib/ri-notis, a. Having, or partaking of, fibrine. 
Fi/bro-eir’ti-lage, n. (Anat.) A kind of carti- 
lage, of which the intercellular substance consists of 
fibrous tissue, as in the cartilage of the ear. 
Fi/bro-eir’ti-lag/i-nots, a. (Anat.) Of, or per- 
taining to, fibro-cartilage. 
FYbrots, a. [Fr. fibreux, It. & 
Sp. fibroso. ontaining, or con- 
sisting of, fibers; as, the fibrous 
coat of the cocoa-nut; the fibrous 
root of the onion. 
Fi’/brotis-mess, n. 
of being fibrous. 
Fib/ster,n. One who tells fibs. 
eae Thackeray. 
KFibli-ld, n.; pl. FrB/0-r#. [Lat. fibula, that 
which serves to fasten two things together, con- 
tracted for jigibula, from jfigere, to fasten. | 
1. A clasp or buckle. ‘ Mere jibul@, without a 

robe to clasp.” Wordsworth. 
2. (Anat.) The outer and smaller bone of the leg, 
3. (Surg.) A needle for sewing up wounds, 

Fi-cél/li-er, n. [Fr., from jicelle, pack-thread.] A 
reel or roller on which string is wound. 

Fich/’ed, a. See FircHen. 

Fieh/’tel-ite (49), n. (Min.) A mineral resin, white 
and crystallizable, found in the Fichtelgebirge, Ba- 
varia. 

Fick/le (fik/l), a. [A-S. jicol, fickle, crafty, from 
fican, to touch lightly, to flatter. Cf. N. H. Ger. 
Jjicken, to move back and forth with a quick mo- 
tion, Icel. fika, to hasten.] Not fixed or firm; 
liable to change or vicissitude; inconstant; unsta- 
ble; of achangeable mind; not firm in opinion or 
purpose. ‘‘ Fortune’s furious, fickle wheel.” Shak. 

They know how fickle common lovers are. Dryden. 

Syn.— Wavering; irresolute; unsettled; vacillating; 

unstable ; inconstant ; unsteady ; variable ; mutable ; 
changeful: capricious. 

Fick’le-mess, n. The state of being fickle; insta- 
bility; inconstancy; as, the fickleness of lovers. 
“To exclaim at fortune’s jfickleness.” Shak. 

Fick’ly, adv. Without firmness or steadiness. 

Away goes Alce... after having given her mistress warn- 
ing fickly. epys. 

Ft’ e€o (fé/ko),. [It., fig, from Lat. jicus. See F1a.] 
A fig; an act of contempt, by placing the thumb be- 
tween two of the fingers, expressing, A jig for you. 

Steal! foh, a fico for the phrase. Shak. 

Fiet,a. Fictitious. [Obs. and rare.] Harvey. 

Fie/tile, a. (Lat. fictilis, from jfingere, fictum, to 
form, shape; Fr. jictil, It. jittile.| Molded into 
form by art; manufactured by the potter; suitable 
for the potter. 

Fictile earth is more fragile than crude earth. Bacon. 

Fie/tion, n. [Lat. jictio, from jingere, fictum, to 
form, shape, invent, feign; Fr. jiction, Pr. ficxio, 
Sp. ficcion, It. fizione, finzione. } 

1. The act of feigning, inventing, or imagining; 
as, by the mere ao of the mind. Stillingfleet. 

2. That which is feigned, invented, or imagined; 
especially, a feigned story, whether oral or written ; 
a story feigned to deceive. 
The fiction of those golden apples kept by a dragon. Raleigh. 

3. (Zaw.) An assumption of a possible thing as a 
fact, which is not literally true, for the advance- 
ment of justice, and which the law will not allow to 
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be disproved, so far as concerns the purpose for 
which the assumption was made. Burrill. 
4. Any like assumption made for convenience, as 
for passing more rapidly over what is not disputed, 
and arriving at points really at issue. 
Syn.—Fabrication; invention; fable; falsehood. — 
Fiction, FABRICATION. Fiction is opposed to what is 
real; fabrication to what is true. Fiction is designed 
commonly to amuse, and sometimes to instruct; a fabri- 
cation is always intended to mislead and deceive. In the 
novels of Walter Scott we have /jiction of the highest or- 
der. The so-called poems of Ossian were chiefly fabri- 
cations by Mackenzie. 
Fie’tionist, n. A writer of fiction. West. Rev. 
Fie/tiotis, a. Fictitious. [Obs. and rare.] Daniel. 
Fie-ti/tious (fik-tish/us), a. [Lat. jictitius, Fr. fic- 
tice, Sp. ficticio, It. fittizio.] Feigned; imaginary; 
not real; counterfeit; false; not genuine; as, ficti- 
tious fame. Dryden, 
/ The human persons are as fictitious as the airy ones. Pope. 
Fie-ti/tiotis-ly, adv. In a fictitious manner; by 
fiction; falsely; counterfeitly. 
Fie-ti/tiotis-mess, n. State of being fictitious; 
feigned representation. Browne. 
Fie/tive, a. [Fr. fictif, It. jittivo.] Feigned. ‘‘ The 
fount of fictive tears.” Tennyson. 
Fie/’tor, n. [Lat., from jingere, fictum. See supra.] 
An artist who models or forms statues and reliefs 
in clay or other plastic material. Himes. 
Ft/eus,n. (Bot.) A genus of trees or shrubs, one 
species of which (F. carica) produces the figs of 
commerce; the fig-tree. 
Fid,n. [Prov. Eng. fid, a small, thick lump.] 
1. (Waut.) A square bar of wood or iron, used to 
support the topmast, being passed through a hole 
| atits hee], and resting on the trestle-trees. Totten. 
2. A wooden or metal bar or pin, used to support 
or steady any thing. 
3. A pin of hard wood, tapering to a point, used 
to open the strands of a rope in splicing. 


Fi-dal’go, n. A nobleman, or one royally descend- 
ed. ortugal. | Vieyra. 
Fid/dle (fid/dl), ». Jiedel, 


oe jidhele, N. H. Ger. 
M. H. Ger. videle, O. H. Ger. fidul@, either from 
Lat. fidicula, diminutive of fides, a stringed instru- 
~ ment, or from L, Lat. vitula, vidula, musical instru- 
, ment, from Lat. vitulari, to be joyful, to celebrate a 
festival, originally to spring like a calf, vitulus.] 
1. (Mus.) A stringed instrument of music; a 
violin; a kit. 
| 2. (Bot.) A perennial plant; a species of dock; 
| Rumex pulcher. Loudon, 
To play second fiddle, to take a subordinate part, like 
one who plays the second to a leading performer on the 
violin. [Colloq.] 
Fid/dle, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FIDDLED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. FIDDLING. ] 
, 1. To play on a fiddle or violin. 
: Themistocles said he could not fiddle, but he could make a 
small town a great city. Bacon. 
2. To shift the hands often and do nothing, like a 
fellow that plays on a fiddle; to tweedle; to trifle. 
> The ladies walked, talking, and fiddling with their hats and 
feathers. ‘epys. 
Fid/dle, v.¢. To play on a fiddle. 
Fid/dle-blick, n. (Naut.) A block with two 
sheaves, a larger over a smaller. Simmonds. 
Fid/dle-dee-dee’, interj. An exclamatory word 
or phrase, equivalent to Nonsense ! 
Fid/dle-fid/dle, n. <A trifle; trifling talk; non- 
sense. [ Colloq. and low.] Spectator. 
Vid/dle-fad/dle, v.i. To talk fiddle-faddle. Ford. 
Fid/dle-héad, n. (Naut.) An ornament ona ship’s 


bow, curved like the head of a fiddle. Marryatt. 
Fid/dle-shaped (-shapt), a.  (Bot.) Inversely 
ovate, with a deep hollow on each side. Gray. 


Fid/diler,7. 1. One who plays on a fiddle or violin. 
2. A kind of small crab, having one claw much 
smaller than the other. [U. S.] 
Fid/dle-stick, n. The bow and string with which 
a fiddler plays on a violin. 
Fid/dle-string,n. The string of a fiddle, fastened 
at the ends, and elevated in the middle by a bridge. 
Fid/dle-wood, 7. The wood of a tree growing in 
the West Indies ( Citharexylum melanocardium), on 
account of its durability called jidéle, or faithful, 
by the French, whence, by corruption, its English 
name; also, a tree of the genus Citharexylum. 
Loudon. 
Fi/de-jiis’/sion (-jtish/un),. [Lat. jidejussio, from 
fidejubere, to be surety or bail, from ide, abl. of 
Jjides, trust, faith, and jwbere, to order, bid, tell; Fr. 
jidéjussion.) (Law.) The act of being bound as 
surety for another; suretiship. 
Fi/de-jits’sor, n. [(Lat., Fr. fidéjusseuwr. See su- 
pra.| (Law.) A surety; one bound for another; a 
uarantor. Blackstone. 
Fi-déli-ty, n. (Lat. fidelitas, from fidelis, faithful, 
from jides, faith; Fr. fidclité, Pr. fidelitat, Sp. fideli- 
dad, It. jidelita, Cf. Fartru.] Faithfulness; ad- 
herence to right; careful and exact observance of 
duty, or discharge of obligations; especially, (a.) 
Adherence to a person or party to which one is 
, bound; loyalty. ‘‘ Whose courageous fidelity was 
proof to all danger.” Macaulay. 
The best security for the fidelity of men is to make interest 
coincide with duty. Hamilton. 
(b.) Adherence to one’s promise or pledge; veraci- 
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ty; honesty. (c.) Adherence to the marriage con- 
tract. 

Syn.— Faithfulness; honesty; integrity; faith; loy- 
alty; fealty. 

EF t/dés, n. (Uat., faith.) (Myth.) A goddess hon- 
ored by the ancients. She was commonly repre- 
sented with her hands closely joined. 

Fidge, n.& v.i. Same as FIDGET, gq. v. [00s.] 

Fid/get, v. i. [imp. & p. p. FIDGETED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. FIDGETING.] [Dan. jige, to hasten, to make 
speed, Icel. jika, to hasten, O. Sw. jika, to move 
quickly. Cf. F1cKLE.] To move uneasily one way 
and the other; to move irregularly, or in fits and 
starts. Swift. 

Fid/get, n. 1. Irregular motion; uneasiness; rest- 
lessness. 

2. (pl.) A general nervous restlessness, with a 
desire of changing the position. Dunglison. 

Fid’/get-i-mess, n. State or quality of being fidgety. 

Fid/get-y, a. Restless; uneasy. 

Fi-dw/cial (fi-di/shal), a. [Lat. fiducia, trust, con- 
fidence, from jfidere, to trust; It. fiduciale.] 

1. Having faith or trust; confident; undoubting; 
firm; as, a fiducial reliance on the promises of the 
gospel. 

2. Having the nature of a trust; fiduciary; as, 
Jjiducial power. Spelinan. 

Fi-dii/cial-ly, adv. With confidence. South. 

Fi-dii/ci-a-ry (-di/shi-), a. [Lat. fiduciarius, from 
Jjiducia ; It. fiduciario, Fr. fiduciaire. See supra.) 

1. Confident; steady; undoubting; unwavering; 
firm. ‘Fiduciary obedience.” Howell. 

2. Holding or held, or founded, in trust. Spelman. 

Fi-dii/ci-a-ry (-di/shi-), nm. 1. One who holds a} 
thing in trust for another; a trustee. 

Instrumental to the conveying God’s blessing upon those 
whose fiduciaries they are. Bp. Taylor. 

2. (Theol.) One who depends for salvation on 
faith, without works; an Antinomian. Hammond. 

Fie, interj. An exclamation denoting contempt or 
dislike. See Fy. ‘‘Wie...lying monk.” Fuller. 

Fiéf (fef),n. ([Fr. fief. See Feup and FEE.) (Law.) 
An estate held of a superior on condition of mili- 
tary service; afee; a feud. 

Fiéld (féld),. [A-S., O. Sax., & Ger. feld, M. H. 
Ger. velt, D. veld, Sw. filt, Dan. feldt.] 

1. Felled ground; cleared land; a wide extent of 
land suitable for tillage or pasture; cultivated 
grounds. 

The sweetest flower of all the field. Shak. 

2. A cleared space or plain where a battle is 
fought; also, the battle itself. 

In this glorious and well-foughten field. Shak. 
What though the field be lost. Milton. 

3. An open space of any kind; an unrestricted 
or favorable opportunity for action, operation, or 
achievement; a wide extent; an expanse, 

Ask of yonder argent jields above. Pope. 
Afforded a clear field for moral experiments. Macaulay. 

4. (Her.) The surface of the shield; hence, any 
blank space or ground on which figures are drawn 
or projected. 

Without covering, save yon field of stars. Shak. 


Field of ice, a large body of floating ice.— Field, or 
Jield of view, in a telescope or microscope, the entire space 


FIERY-FOOTED 


Bae eas n.( Mil.) 

A small kind of gun, 
or cannon, used on 
the battle-field; a 
field-picoe, 
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Mose. 
Field-gun. 


Fiéld/ing,n. The act of stopping balls at cricket. 
Fiéld/-mad/der, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Sherardia (S. arvensis), used in dyeing. 
Fiéld/-miir/shal, n. (J/il.) The commander of an 
army; a military officer of high rank in France and 
Germany, and the highest military officer in Eng- 
land except the captain-general. 
| Fiéld’/-mouse, n. An individual of several species 
of mice that live in the field. Mortimer. 
Fiéld/-nGtes, n. Notes, as of bearings, distances, 
&c., made by a surveyor in the field. 
Fiéld/-df/fi-cer, n. (Mil.) A military officer above 
the rank of captain, and below that of general, as a 
major, lieutenant-colonel, or colonel. 
Fiéld/-pié¢e, n. (M/il.) A small cannon which is car- 
ried along with armies, and used in the field of battle. 
Fiéld/-préach/er, nm, One who preaches in the 





open air, Lavington. 

| Field/-préach/ing, n. A preaching in the field 
or open air. Warburton. 
Fiéid/-reoom, n. Open space. Drayton. 


Obs. 

Fiéld/-sport, n. Diversion in tts Reid, as shooting 
and hunting. Chesterfield. 

Fiéld/-staff, n. (Mil.) A staff carried by gunners 
in the field, and holding lighted matches for dis- 
charging cannon. [0Obs.] 

Fiéld/-vole, n. [Scot. vole-mouse. Cf. Icel. véllr, 
field, meadow.] The short-tailed field-mouse, or 
meadow-mouse. Brande. 

Fiéld’/-work (-wiirk), n. (J/il.) A temporary work 
thrown up by any troops in the field, as in besieging 
a fortress, or by besiegers in defending a place. 

Fiéid’/y, a. Open, like a field. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 

Fiénd (fend),n. [A-S. fednd, fidnd, fiénd, enemy, 
fiend, the devil, O. Sax. fiond, Goth. jijands, O. H. 
Ger. fiant, M. H. Ger. viant, vient, vint, N. H. Ger. 
Jeind, D. vyand, Sw. & Dan. jiende, from A-S. fian, 
Jeon, figan, fiogan, to hate, Goth. jfijan, O. H. Ger. 
fién, M. H. Ger. vien.] An implacable or malicious 
foe; the devil; an infernal being. 

O woman! woman! when to ill thy mind 
Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend. Pope. 

Fiénd/-fray/ing, a. Terrifying fiends. Sir 7. More. 

Fiénd/ful, a. Full of evil, malignant, or fiendish 
practices. Marlowe. 

Fiénd/ful-ly, adv. In a fiendful manner. 

Fiénd/ish, a. Like a fiend; malignant. 

FKiénd/ish-ly, adv. In a fiendish manner, 

Fiénd/ish-nmess, n. The state of being fiendish; 
maliciousness. 

Fiér¢ce (feers), a. (compar. FIERCER; super. 
FIERCEST.] [O. Eng. fers, fiers, from O. Fr. fer, 
fier, fers, fiers, fierce, savage, cruel, from Lat. ferus, 
wild, savage, cruel; Pr. fer, fers.] 

1. Furious; wild; violent; unrestrained; impet- 





within which objects are seen. — Zo keep the field, to con- 
tinue the campaign. 

Fiéld, v.i. To take the field; to fight. [0Obs.] 

Fiéld/-bas/il, n. (Bot.) A plant of several species 
of the genera Thymus and Acinos. 

Fiéld’-béd,n. A portable or folding bed, contrived 
for carrying into the field. 

Fiéld/-book,n. A book used in surveying or civil 
engineering, in which are made entries of measure- 
ments taken in the field. Barlow. 

Fiéld/-edl/ors (ktil/urz), n. pl. (Mil.) Small flags 
of about a foot and a half square, carried along with | 
the quartermaster-general, for marking out the | 
ground for the squadrons and battalions. 

Fiéld/-day, n. (Mil.) A day when troops are 
drawn out for instruction in field exercises and 
evolutions. 

Fiéld/-dtick, n. (Ornith.) A species of bustard 
(Otis tetrax), nearly as large as a pheasant, found 
chiefly in France. 

Fiéid@ed, a. Being in the field of battle; en- 


camped. [Obs.] Shak. 
Fiéld/en, a. Consisting of fields, [Obs.] ‘The 
jielden country also and plains.” Holland. 


Fiéld/-éq/ui-page (-Ck/wi-pej, 45), n. Military ap- 
paratus for field service. 


uous, as wild beasts, storm-winds, &c. Chaucer. 
His fierce thunder drove us to the deep. Milton. 
2. Excessively earnest, eager, or ardent; vehe- 
ment in anger or cruelty. 
The fierce foe hung upon our broken rear. Milton. 
(=- The pronunciation férs was formerly in vogue, 
chiefly, however, among actors. 
Syn.—Ferocious; savage; barbarous; fell. 
ROCIOUS. 

Fiér¢e/ly, adv. In a fierce manner, or with a fierce 
expression or aspect; as, to look fiercely. 

Fiér¢e/-mind/ed, a. Of a furious temper; vehe- 
ment; violent. Bp. Wilson. 

Fiér¢e/ness,n. The state or quality of being fierce, 
furious, or angry; fury; violence; excessive ardor, 

Syn. —Ferocity ; savageness; vehemence; impetu- 
osity. 

Et e-1t-f a! cé-as, (fi/e-r-fa’/shi-as), n. [Lat., i. e., 
cause it to be done.] (ZLaw.) <A judicial writ that 
lies for him who has recovered in debt or damages, 
commanding the sheriff that he cause to be made of 
the goods, chattels, or real estate of the defendant, 
the sum claimed. Blackstone. Cowell. 

Fi/er-i-ly, adv. Ina hot or fiery manner. 

Eier-i-mess,n. [From fiery, q. v.]_ The quality of 


See FrE- 





Fiéld/er, n. <A cricket-player who stands out in 
the field to stop balls. 

Fiéld/fare (Synop., § 180), 
mn. [field and fare; A-S. 
Jaran, to go, march, wan- 
der.] (Ornith.) A kind of 
bird, of the thrush tribe 
(Turdus pilaris), about 
ten inches in length, the 
head ash-colored, the body 
chestnut,and the tail black. 
These birds pass the sum- 
mer in the north of Europe, 
but visit Great Britain in 
winter, Partington. 





Fieldfare (Turdus pilaris). 


being fiery; heat; acrimony; irritability; as, a jier- 
imess of temper. Addison. 
Ey/er-y, a. [Formerly written jiry, from jire, q. v.] 
1. Consisting of, or resembling, fire; as, the fiery 
gulf of Etna; a fiery appearance. 

- And fiery billows roll below. Watts. 
2. Vehement; ardent; very active; impetuous; 


as, a fiery spirit. ‘‘A fiery heart.” Shak. 
3. Passionate; easily provoked; irritable, 
You know the jiery quality of the duke. Shak. 


4. Unrestrained; fierce; as, a fiery steed. 
5. Heated by fire, or as if by fire. ‘“‘Viery wound.” 
Pope. ‘‘ The sword which is made fiery.” Hooker. 
Fi/er-y-foot/ed, a. Eager or swift in motion. 
“‘ Fiery-footed steeds.” Shak. 
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FIFE 


Fife, 7. [O. H. Ger. pfifa, N. H. Ger. pfeife, Fr. 
Jifre, Gris. fifa, L. Lat. pipa, pipe, pipare, to play on 
the pipe, Lat. pipire, pipare, to peep, pip, chirp, 
as a chicken. Cf. PIPE.] (Jfus.) A small pipe 
used as a wind-instrument, chiefly to accompany 
the drum in a military band. 

Fife, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FIFED (fift); p. pr. & vb. n. 
FIFING. ] o play on a fife. 

Fife, v.¢. To play on a fife, as a tune. 

Fife/-ma/jor, 2. (Mil.) The chief or superintend- 
ent of the fifers of a regiment. Booth. 

Fif’er, n. One who plays on a fife. 

Fife’-rail,n. (Naut.) A rail around the mast of 
a ship. 

Fif/teen, a. [A-S. fiftyne, Goth. fimtftaihun, O.H. 
Ger. jfinfzén, jinfzéhen, M. H. Ger. vunfzéhen, N. H. 
Ger. fiinfzéhn, O. Ger. funfzehen. See Five. } Five 
and ten; one more than fourteen. 

Fif/teen, n. 1. The sum of five and ten; fourteen 
units and one more. 

2. A symbol representing this number, as 15, 
or XV. 

Fif/teenth, a. [A-S. fifteddha. See supra.] 

1. Next in order after the fourteenth; the fifth 
after the tenth. 

2. Being one of fifteen equal parts into which a 
whole is divided. 

Fif/teenth, 7. 1. One of fifteen equal parts of a 
unit or whole; the quotient of a unit divided by fif- 
teen. 

2. A species of tax upon personal property for- 
merly laid on towns, boroughs, &c., in England, 
being one fifteenth part of what the personal prop- 
erty in each town, &c., had been valued at. Burrill. 

3. (Mus.) (a.) A stop in an organ tuned two oc- 
taves above the diapason. (0.) An interval consist- 
ing of two octaves. 

Fifth, a. [A-S. fifta,O. H. Ger. jinfto, fimfto, N. 
H. Ger. fiinfte. See FIvE.] 

1. Next in order after the fourth; as, the fifth day 
of the month. 

2. Being one of five equal parts into which a 
whole is divided. 

Fifth, n. 1. The quotient of a unit divided by five; 
one of five equal parts. 

2. (Mus.) The interval of three tones and a 
semitone, embracing five diatonic degrees of the 
scale. 

Fifth/ly, adv. In the fifth place. 

Fifth-m6n/areh-y Men. (Hist.) <A fanatical 
sect in England, who considered Cromwell as com- 
mencing the fifth great monarchy of the world, dur- 
ing which Christ should reign on earth a thousand 
years. Brande. 

Fif’ti-eth, a. [A-S. fiftigddha, O. H. Ger. jinfzu- 
gosto, N. H. Ger. fiinfzigste. See infra.) 

1. Next in order after the forty-ninth. 

2. Being one of fifty equal parts into which a 
whole is divided. 

Fif’/ti-eth, n. One of fifty equal parts; the quotient 
of a unit divided by fifty. 

Fif/ty, wu. [(A-S. jfiflig, Goth. jimftigjus, pl., O. H. 
Ger. jfinfzug, jimfzuc, M. H. Ger. viinfzec, N. H. 
Ger. fiinfzig, funfzig. See Five.] Five times ten; 
as, fifty men. 

Fif/ty, n. 1. Five tens; the sum of forty-nine 


units and one more. J 
2. A symbol representing fifty units, as 50, or L. 
aps 


Fig,n. [A-8. jic, Lat. jficus, 
Fr. jigue, Pr. jiga, jigua, O. 
Sp. & Pg. figo, N. Sp. higo, It. 
jico,O. H. Ger. figa, N. H. 
Ger. feige, D. vyg or vijg.] 

1. (Bot.) A fruit-tree of the 
genus Ficus,growing in warm 
climates, of which the Ficus 
carica is the principal spe- 
cies. 

2. The fruit of the fig-tree, 
which is of a round or oblong 
shape, and of various colors. 

3. A small piece of tobac- 
co. [| U2S.] 

4. A worthless thing ; —in 
expressions of contempt; as, 
not to care a jig. 

I'll pledge you all, and a fig for Peter. Shak. 

5. (Far.) An excrescence on the frog of a horse’s 
foot resulting from a bruise. 

6. Figure; dress; array. [Colloq.] 

Were they all in full fig, the females with feathers on their 
heads, the males with chapeaux bras? Prof. Wilson. 

Fig, v. t. [See Frco.] 1. To insult with ficos, or con- 
temptuous motions of the fingers. See Fico. [Obs.] 

And jig me 
Like the bragging Spaniard. Shak. 

2. To put into the head of, as something useless 
or worthless. [Obs.] LD’ Estrange. 

Fig’-ap/ple,n. A species of apple. Johnson. 

Figfa-ry, n. [Corrupted from vagary, q. v.] A 
frolic; avagary; a whim. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

Fig’ent, a. Unsteady; fidgety; restless. [Obs.] 

He was somewhat jigent with me. Beau. & Fi. 
Fig’-gnat (-nit), m. An insect of the fly kind. 
Fig’/gum,n. <A juggler’s trick; conjuring. [Obs.] 

O, no, he plays at figgum ; 
The devil is the author of wicked jiggum. B. Jonson. 





Fig, Leaf and Fruit. 
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Fight (fit), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. FouGHT (fawt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. FIGHTING.] [A-8. feohtan, O. H. Ger. fch- 
tan, M. H. Ger. véhten, N. H. Ger. fechten, D. veg- 
ten, Sw. fikta, Dan. fegte. 

1. To strive or conteud for victory, in battle or in 


single combat; to attempt to defeat, subdue, or de- | 


stroy an enemy, either by blows or weapons; to 
contend in arms ; — followed by with or against. 

You do fight against your country’s foes. Shak. 

To fight with thee no man of arms will deign. Milton. 

2. To act in opposition to any thing; to contend; 
to strive; to make resistance. 

Fight (fit), v.t. 1. To carry on, or wage, as a con- 
flict, or battle; to win or gain by struggle, as one’s 
way; to sustain by fighting, as a cause. 

He had to jight his way through the world. Macaulay. 
Ihave fought a good fight. 2 Tim. iv. 7. 

2. To contend with in battle; to war against; as, 
they fought the enemy in two pitched battles; the 
captain fought the frigate for three hours. 

3. To cause to fight; to manage or maneuver ina 
fight; as, to jight cocks; to fight one’s ship. 

at (fit), m. [A-S. feoht, feohte, gefeoht. 
pra. 

1. A battle; an engagement; a contest in arms; 
a struggle for victory, either between individuals 
or between armies, ships, or navies. A duel is 
called a single fight, or combat. 

Who now defies thee thrice to single fight. Milton. 

2. A screen for the combatants in ships. [ Obs.]} 

Up with your jights, and your nettings prepare. Dryden. 

Syn.—Battle; combat; engagement; contest; strug- 
gle; encounter; fray; aflray; duel; action; conflict. See 
BATTLE. 

Fight/er (fit/er), n. [A-S. feohtere.] One who 
fights; a combatant; a warrior. 

Fight/ing (fit/ing), p. a. 1. Qualified for war; fit 
for battle. ‘‘An host of jighting men.” 

2 Chron. xxvi. 11. 

2. Occupied in war; being the scene of war; as, 
a fighting field. Pope. 

Fight/ing-ly (fit/-), adv. Pugnaciously. 

Fight/wite (fit/-),. (0. Eng. Law.) A mulct or 
fine imposed on a person for making a fight or quar- 
rel to the disturbance of the peace. 

Fig’-léaf, n. The leaf of a fig-tree; hence, a thin 
covering, in allusion to the first covering of Adam 
and Eve. 

Fig-mar/i-gold, n. (Bot.) A plant of several spe- 
cies, of the genus Mesembryanthenwm, some of 
which are prized for the brilliancy and beauty of 
their flowers. 

Fig/’/ment, n. [Lat. figmentum, from jingere, root 
Jig, to form, shape, invent, feign; It. fjgmento.] An 
invention; a fiction; something feigned or imag- 
ined. ‘Social yigments, feints, and formalisms.” 

EE. B, Browning. 

Especially when the figments presented to them involve the 
fearful and the terrible. W. Scott. 

Fig’-péck/er, n. ([Lat. ficedula, from jicus, fig- 
tree, fig.] (Ornith.) A bird of the genus Sylvia 
(S. hortensis); the fig-eater, or beccafico. 

Fig’-shéll, n. (Conch.) A univalve shell having a 
form somewhat like that of a fig. 

Wig/-tree, n. (Bot.) A tree of several species of 
the genus Ficus, especially F. carica, which pro- 
duces the fig of commerce. 

Fig/i-late, a. (Lat. figulatus, p. p. of figulare, 

Fig/ti-la’ted, to form, fashion, shape, from jigu- 
lus, potter, from jingere, root fig, to form, shape.] 
Made of potter’s clay; molded; shaped. (Rare.] 

Fig/ti-ra-bil’i-tty, n. [Fr. figurabilité.] The qual- 
ity of being figurable. 

Fig/ii-ra-ble, a. [Lat. as if figurabilis, from figu- 
rare, to form, shape, from figura; Fr., Pr., & Sp. 
Jjigurable, It. jigurabile. See FIGURE.] Capable of 
being brought to, or of retaining, a certain fixed 
form or shape; as, lead is figwrable, but water is not. 

Fig/t-ral,a. [Pr. & O. Sp. figural, It. figurale. 
See FIGuRE. ] 

1. Represented by figure or delineation; consist- 
ing of figures; as, figural resemblances; figural or- 
naments. Browne. 

2. (Mus.) Figurate. See FIGURATE. 

Figural numbers. See FIGURATE NUMBERS. 
Fig!it-ra@nt’, n.m. | [Fr., properly p. pr. of figurer, 
Highi-rante’, n.f. to figure, to represent, to 

make a figure, to appear, to dance in figures.] One 
who dances at the opera, not singly, but in groups 
or figures; an accessory character on the stage, who 
figures in its scenes, but has nothing to say; hence, 
one who figures in any scene, without taking a 
prominent part. 

Fig/t-rate, a. 
See Ficure.] 

1. Of a certain determinate form or figure. 

Plants are all figurate and determinate, which inanimate 
bodies are not. Bacon. 

[ Obs. 


See su- 


[Lat. jiguratus, p. p. of figurare. 


2. Figurative. J 

3. (Mus.) Relating to discords; discordant; figu- 
rative. 

Figurate counterpoint or descant (Mus.), that which is 
not simple, or in which the parts do not move together 
tone for tone, but in which the freer movement of one or 
more parts mingles passing discords with the harmony ; 
—also called jigural, figurative, and figured counter- 
point or descant.— Figurate numbers (Math.), numbers, 





“ FIGURE «+ 


or series of numbers, formed from any arithmetical pro- 
gression in which the first term is a unit and the differ- 
ence a whole number, by taking the first term, and the 
sums of the first two, first three, first four, &c., as the 
successive terms of a new series, from which another 
may be formed in the same manner, and so on, the num- 
bers in the resulting series being such that points repre- 
senting them are capable of symmetrical arrangement in 
different geometrical figures, as triangles, squares, pen- 
tagons, &c. In the following example, the two lower 
lines are composed of jfigurate numbers, those in the 
second line being triangular, and represented thus : — 

ate Vy 2 a Doge ueeCel 
&e. I, 3, 6, 10; aac; 

1, 4, 10, 20, &c. 
Fig/i-ra/ted, a, Having a determinate form. Potter, 
Fig/i-rate-ly, adv. Ina figurate manner. 
Kig/ti-ra/tion, n, [Lat. jiguratio, Pr. figuracio, It. 

Jigurazione. | 

1. The act of giving figure or determinate form; 
determination to a certain form. Bacon. 

2. (Mus.) Mixture of concords and discords. 

Fig/i-ra-tive,a. [Fr. figuratif, Pr. figuratiu, Sp., 
Pg., & It. figurativo.] 

1. Representing by a figure, or by resemblance; 
typical; representative. 

This, they will say, was figurative, and served, by God’s ap- 
pointment, but for a time, to shadow out the true glory of a 
more divine sanctity. Hooker. 

2. Used in a sense that is tropical, as a metaphor ; 
not literal ;— applied to words and expressions. 

3. Abounding in figures of speech; flowery; 
florid; as, a highly jigurative description. 

Fig/ti-ra-tive-ly, adv. In a figurative manner; by 
a figure; in a metaphorical sense. 

Fig/ti-ra-tive-ness, n. State of being figurative. 

Fig/tire (fig/yuyr, 53), n. [Lat. figura, from fingere, 
root fig, to form, shape; Fr. figure, Pr., Sp., Pg., & 
It. figura.) 

1. The form of any thing; shape; fashion; out- 
line; structure; appearance; hence, an imaginary 
phantom. 

Enjoy the heavy honey-dew of slumber; 

* Thou hast no jigures, nor no fantasies. Shak. 

2. The representation of any form by drawing, 
painting, modeling, carving, or embroidering; espe- 
cially, a representation of the human body; as, a 
Jigure in bronze; an image; a bodiless image; a 
statue; a diagram; a drawing; ornamental shape. 

His bonnet sedge 
Inwrought with figures dim. Milton. 

3. A pattern copied in cloth, paper, or some other 
manufactured article; a design wrought out ina 
fabric. ‘‘A coin that bears the jigure of an an- 
gel? Shak. 

4. The appearance or impression made by the 
conduct or career of a person; as, asorry figure. 

5. Distinguished appearance or magnificence. 
[Rare.] “'That he may live in figure and indul- 
gence.’ Law. 

6. A character standing for, or representing, a 
number; a numeral; a digit; as, 1, 2,3, &c. 

7. Value, as expressed in numbers; price; as, 
the goods are estimated or sold at a low figure. 

8. A person, thing, or action, conceived of as anal- 
ogous to another person, thing, or action, of which 
it thus becomes a type or representative, 

Who is the figure of Him that wes tocome. om. v. 14. 

9. (Rhet.) A mode of expressing abstract or im- 
material ideas by words which suggest pictures or 
images from the physical world ; pictorial Jan- 
guage; atrope; hence, any deviation from the strict 
rules of grammar. ‘’lo represent the imagination 
under the figure of a wing.” Macaulay. 

10. (Logic.) The form of a syllogism with respect 
to the relative position of the middle term. 

11. (Dancing.) Any one of the several regular 
sorts of movement made by the feet and limbs of a 
dancer. 

To cut a figure, to make a figure, to perform a distin- 
guished or conspicuous part; to attract attention either in 
wonder or admiration. W. Scott. 

(= Figures are often written upon the staff in music 
to denote the kind of measure. They are usually in the 
form of a fraction, the upper figure showing how many 
notes of the kind indicated by the lower are contained in 
one measure or bar. Thus, $ signifies that the measure 
contains two quarter notes. The following are the prin- 


cipal figures used for this purpose :— 


222) £44) 235 


2483 248 2489 S22 
Fig/iive (fig/yur), v.t. [imp. & p. p. FIGURED; p. 
ee & vb. nN. FIGURING. | ae ae Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. figurar, It, & Lat. jigurare, from Lat. jigura. 
See supra. ] 
1. To represent by a figure, as to form or mold; 
to make an image of, by drawing or modeling. 
2. To embellish with designs; to mark upon. 


ojo ele «96 ce 


“My jigured goblet.” Shak. 
¢ The vaulty per of heaven : 
Figured quite o’er with burning meteors. Shak. 


3. To indicate by numerals; also, to calculate. 
As through a crystal glass the figured hours are seen. Dryden. 
4. To state or represent by a metaphor; to sig- 
nify or symbolize, 
Whose white vestments figure innocence. 
5. To image in the mind, 


Shak. 
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6. To prefigure; to foreshow. 
In this the heavens jigure some event. Shak. 


7. (Mus.) (a.) To write over or under the bass, 
as figures or other characters, in order to indicate 
the accompanying chords. (b.) To embellish. 

To figure out, to find the amount of by computation. — 
To figure up, to add; to reckon. 


Fig/iire,v.7. To make a figure; to be distinguished ; 
as, the envoy jigured at the court of St. Cloud. 
Fig/itire-east/er,n. A pretender to astrology.[ Obs.] 
Kig/tired (He/yurd), p.a. 1. Adorned with figures ; 
marked with figures. 
‘ 2. (Mus.) (a.) Free and florid; as, a figured des- 
cant. (b.) Indicated or noted by figures, 
Figured bass (Mus.), an accompaniment indicated by 
figures over or under the bass. 
Fig/tire-fling’er, ». An astrologer; a figure- 
caster. [ Obs. Rowlands. 
ee eins n. The practice of the tricks 
of astrology. [Obs.| 
I shall spoil your jigure-flinging. 


Fig/iire-héad, n. (Naut.) 
The figure, statue, or bust, on 
the projecting part of the head 
of a ship. Brande. 

Fig/tire-stone, . (Min.) The 
agalmatolite, or bildstein. See _ 
AGALMATOLITE. 5 

Fi-st’ri-al, a. Represented 
by figure or delineation. 

Fig/i-rist, n. One who uses or 
interprets figures. Waterland. 

Fig’wort (-wirt), . (Bot.) 
A plant of several species of 
the genus Scrophularia, espe- 
cially S. nodosa. 

Fike, n. See FYKe. 

Fi-la/ceotis (fi-la/shus), a. [Lat. jilwm, thread.] 
Composed or consisting of threads. Bacon. 

Fil/a-cer,. [O. Eng. jilace, a file, or thread, on 
which the records of the courts of justice were 
strung, from Fr. jilasse, tow of flax or hemp, from 
Lat. jilum, thread; Norm. Fr. filicer.] (Eng. Law.) 
An officer in the English Court of Common Pleas, 
or of the Queen’s Bench ; —80 called from filing the 
writs on which he made out process. The office is 
now abolished. Burrill. 

Bit-ta'go,n. (Lat. filum, thread.) (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, the parts of which are covered with deli- 
cate threads or filaments; cotton-rose. 

Fil/a-ment,n. [Fr. jilament, Sp. & It. 
Jjilamento, from Lat. filum, thread.] A 
thread, or thread like objectorappendage ; 
a fiber; especially (Bot.), the thread-like 
part of the stamens supporting the anther. 

Fil/a-mént/oid, a. (From jilament and 
Gr. cidos, form.] Filament-like. 

Fil/a-mént/otis, a. [Fr. jilamenteux, 
Sp. & It. filamentoso.] Like a thread; 


Beau. & Fl. 






Figure-head. 





consisting of fine filaments. Filament. 
FilVan-der,n. 1. (Zodl.) An animal of % flament; 
; 5 


the genus Macropus (M. Brunii), a kind 
of kangaroo found in Australia and the other East 
Indian islands. 

2. (pl.) [Fr. filandres, from Lat. jilum, thread.] 
A disease in hawks, consisting of filaments of coag- 
ulated blood; also, of small worms wrapped in a 
thin net-work near the reins. 

Filar,a. (Lat. filum, athread.] Of, or pertaining 
to, athread or line; constructed with a thread or 
threads; as, a jilar micrometer. 

Fil’a-tory,n. [L. Lat. filatoriwm, from jilare, to 
spin, from Lat. jilum, thread.] A machine which 
forms or spins threads. [ Obs. 

This manufactory has three filatories. Tooke. 


Fil/a-tiire (53), n. ([L. Lat. filatura, from filare, to 
spin; Fr. filatwre, It. filatura, Pr. jfiladura. See 
supra.) 

1. A drawing out into threads; hence, the reeling 
of silk from cocoons. 

2. A reel for drawing off silk from cocoons, or 
an establishment for reeling. 

Bil/bert, n. [According to Junius and Skinner, 
corrupted from full and beard, or full of beard, 
from its long beards or husks, whence it is called 
in Ger. bart-nusz, i. e., beard-nut; according to 
Gower, from Phillis; ‘‘Phillis was shape into a 
nutte-tree, that all men it might see; and after Phil- 
lis Philberd this tree was cleped in the yerd.” Cf. 
also Virgil’s “ Phillis amat corylos,” and Spenser’s 
“Phillis Philbert there away compar’de with mirtle 
and the bay.” In German it is usually called lam- 
bertsnusz, O. Ger. lamparte, lampertische or lam- 
bert®che nusz,i. e., nut from Lombardy, N. Lat. 
nux Lombardica.| (Bot.) The fruit of the eultiva- 
ted Corylus or hazel; an oval nut, containing a ker- 
nel that has a mild, farinaceous, oily taste, agree- 
able to the palate. 

Filch, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FILCHED (filcht); p. pr. & 
vb. N. FILCHING.] [Cf, A-S. jilhan, feolhan, feolan, 
to stick to, come upon, hide, Goth. filhan, to hide, 
to bury, O. H. Ger. jfelhan, felahan, to hide, Icel. 
Sela, to cover, conceal, Prov. Eng. feal, to hide slyly.] 
To steal or take privily ; — applied to that which is 
of little value; to take wrongfully from another; to 
pilfer; to steal; to pillage. 
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But he that jilches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 


Fain would they jilch that little food away. 
Filch/er, n. One who filches; a thief. 
Filch/ing-ly, adv. In a filching manner; by pil- 
File", (Fr. fil Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. fila, f 

ile, 2. Yr. jile, row, Pr., Sp. . t. fila, from 
Lat. jilum, thread.] a bie 

1. An orderly succession; a line; a row; as, 
(a.) (Mil.) A row of soldiers ranged behind one 
another; a number constituting the depth of a body 
of troops; as, in rank and jile. (b.) An orderly col- 
lection of papers, arranged for preservation and 
ready reference; also, the line, wire, or other con- 
trivance, by which papers are put and kept in order, 


Shak. 
Dryden. 


It is upon a jile with the duke’s other letters. Shak. 
(c.) A roll or list. 
Ihave a file 
Of all the gentry. Shak. 


2. Regular course or succession of thought; thread 
of narration. [Obs.] 

Let me resume the jile of my narration. Wotton. 

On file, preserved in an orderly collection. — Rank and 
Jile (Mil.), the body of private soldiers composing an 
army. 

File, v. ¢. 
ING. ] 

1. To set in order; to arrange, especially as pa- 
pers in a methodical manner for preservation and 
reference; to place on file; to insert in its proper 
place in an arranged body of papers. 

I would have my several courses and my dishes well-filed. 

Beau. & Fi. 

2. To bring before a court or legislative body by 
presenting proper papers in a regular way; as, to 
Jjile a petition or bill. 

3. (Law.) To put upon the files or among the 
records of a court; to note on a paper the fact and 
date of its reception in court. 

File, v.i. [Fr. filer. See supra.) (Mil.) To march 
in a file or line, as soldiers, not abreast, but one 
after another ;— generally with off. 

To file with, to follow closely, as one soldier after 
another in file. 


[imp. & p. p. FILED; p. pr. & vb. nN. FIL- 


My endeavors 
Have ever come too short of my desires, 
Yet jiled with my abilities. Shak. 


File,n. [A-S. feol, O.H. Ger. fila, M.H. Ger. vile, 
N. H. Ger. feile, D. vyl, Sw. & Dan. Jil, Icel. thidl, 
allied to Lith. pela, piela, Pol. pilnik.] 

1. A steel instrument, having the surface covered 
with sharp-edged furrows or teeth, used for abrad- 
ing or smoothing other substances, as metals, 
wood, &c, 

ft" A file differs from a rasp in having the furrows 
made by straight cuts of a chiscl, either single or crossed, 
while the rasp has coarse, single teeth, raised by the py- 
ramidal end of a triangular punch. 

2. Any thing employed to smooth or polish. 

Mock the nice touches of the critic’s file. Akenside. 

File, v.t. [A-S. feolian, O. H. Ger. silén, M. H. 
Ger. vilen, N. H. Ger. jfeilen. Cf. AFFILE. See 
supra. | ; 

1. To rub, smooth, or cut away, with a file, or as 
with a file; to polish; as, to jile a saw, a tooth, &c. 

2. Tosmooth; to polish; to improve. 

File your tongue to alittle more courtesy. W. Scott. 

File, v. ¢. [A-8. Jia. See DEFILE.] To make 
foul; to defile. [Ods.] 

All his hairy breast with blood was jiled. 
For Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind. 


File/-etit/ter, 7». A maker of files. 

File’-fish, n. (Jchth.) One of a class of fishes 
having their skin granulated like a file. They are 
intermediate between the bony and cartilaginous 
fishes, and constitute the genus Balistes. Partington. 

File/-léad/er, n. (Jil.) The soldier placed in the 
front of a file. 

Fil/e-m6t, n. [Corrupted from Fr. fewille morte, a 
dead leaf. See FevrLLEMORT.] A yellowish-brown 
color; the color of a faded leaf. Swift. 

Filler, n. One who uses a file in smoothing and 
polishing. : 

Filial (fil/yal), a. [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. filial, It. 
Jiliale, from Lat. filius, son, filia, daughter. ] 

1. Pertaining to a son or daughter; becoming a 
child in relation to his parents; as, jilial obedience 
is such as the child owes to his parents, 

2. Bearing the relation of a child. 

Sprigs of like leaf erect their filial heads. 

Fil/ial-ly, adv. Ina filial manner. 

Fil/i-ate, v.¢. To adopt as son or daughter; to es- 
tablish a filiation between. Ogilvie. 

Fil/i-a/tion, n. [Fr. jiliation, Pr. filiacio, Sp. jili- 
acion, it. filiazione, L. Lat. filiatio, from Lat. jilius, 
son. 

The relation of a son or child to a father, 

The relation of paternity and jiliation between the first 
affiliate and second person. Hale. 

3. The fixing of a bastard child on some one as 
its father; affiliation. : Smart. 

Fil/i-biis‘ter, n. [Sp. filibuster, flibustero, Fr. jli- 
bustier, from Sp. jilibote or flibote, a sort of small, 
fast-sailing vessel, said to have been so named from 
the river Vly in Holland.] A lawless military ad- 
venturer, especially one in quest of plunder; a free- 


Spenser. 
Shak. 


Prior. 
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booter; a pirate ;— applied especially to the follow- 
ers of Lopez in his expedition to Cuba in 1851. 

Hil/i-btis/ter, v.i. To act as a filibuster. 

Fil/i-btis'ter-ism, n,. The character or conduct of 
a filibuster. 

Fil/i-eal, n. Belonging to the Filices, or ferns. 

Hi-lig/i-f6rm (fi-lis/i-form), a. [Lat. jilizx, filicis 
fern, and forma, form; Fr, Jjiliciyorme. | Shaped 
like a fern; filicoid. Smart. 

Fil/i-eoid, a. [Fr. filicoide, from Lat. filix, filicis, 
fern, and Gr. eidos, form.] (Bot.) Having the form 
ot ferns; fern-like; filiciform. 

Fil/i-coid,n. (Bot.) A fern-like plant. — Lindley. 

Ev-lif/er-otis, a. [Lat. jilum, thread, and ferre, to 
produce.] Producing threads. Carpenter. 

Fil/i-form, a. (Lat. filwm, thread, and forma, form; 
Fr. & Sp. jiliforme.] Having the form of a thread 
or filament ; long, slender, round, and of equal 
thickness throughout ; as, a filiform style or pe- 
duncle. Gray. 

Fil/i-grain, [Fr. jiligrane, It. & Sp. filigrana, 

Fil/i-grane from Lat. filum, thread, and gra- 
num, grain. | The same as FILIGREE. 

Fil/i-graned, a. Filigreed. 

Fil/i-gree, n. Granular net-work, or net-work con- 
taining beads; hence, ornamental work, executed 
in fine gold or silver wire, plaited and formed into 
delicate arabesques and flowers. Fairhott. 

Fil/i-gree, a. Relating to, or composed of, work in 
filigree; as, a filigree basket. 

Fil/i-greed, a. Ornamented with filigree. Tatler. 

Fil/ing, n. A fragment or particle rubbed off by the 
act of filing; as, filings of iron. 

Fil/i-pénd/i-lotis, a. [Lat. filwm, thread, and pen- 
dulus, hanging, suspended, from pendere, to hang.] 
(Bot.) Suspended by, or strung upon, a thread ;— 
said of tuberous swellings in the middle or at the ex- 
tremities of slender, thread-like rootlets. 

Fill, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FILLED; p. pr. & vb. n. FILL- 
InG.] [A-S. fyllan, from full, full, gq. v.; Goth. 
Sulljan, O. H. Ger. fullan, M.H. Ger. viillen, N. H. 
Ger. fiillen, D. vullen, Sw. fylla, Dan. fylde. | 

1. To make full; to supply with as much as can 
be held or contained; to put or pour into, till no 
more can be received ; to occupy the whole ca- 
pacity of, 

The rain also jilleth the pools. Ps. \xxxiv. 6. 

Fillthe water-pots with water; and they jilled them up to 
the brim. : John ii. 7. 

Gentle breath of yours my sails must jill. Shak. 
2. To supply abundantly; to cause to abound; to 

furnish with as much as is desired or desirable. 


Be fruitful, and multiply, and jill the waters in the seas. 
Gen. i. 22. 


1 Kings xx. 27. 


nN. 


The Syrians ji/led the country. 

3. To satisfy; to content; to glut. 
Whence should we have so much bread in the wilderness as 
to jill so great amultitude? Matt. xv. 33. 
Things that are sweet and fat are more jilling. Bacon. 


4. To possess and perform the duties of; to offi- 
ciate in, as an incumbent; to occupy; to hold; as, 
a king fills a throne; the president jills the office of 
ee magistrate; the speaker of the House jills the 
chair. 

5. To supply with an incumbent; as, to ji/7 an of- 
fice or a vacancy, Hamilton. 

To fill in, to insert so as to fill.— Zo fill out, to extend 
or enlarge to the desired limit. — Zo jill up, to make quite 
full; to fill to the brim or entirely ; to occupy completely ; 
to complete. “It pours the bliss that fil/s up all the 
mind.” Pope. ‘‘ And jill up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ.” Col. i. 24. 

Fill, v.z. 1. To become full; to have the whole ca- 
pacity occupied; to have an abundant supply; tobe 
satiated; as, corn jills well in a warm season; the 
sail jidls with the wind. 

2. To fill a cup or glass for drinking; to give to 
drink. 

In the cup which she hath filled, fill to her double. _ 
ev. XViil. 6. 

To fill up, to grow or become quite full; as, the chan- 
nel of the river jills wp with sand. 

Fill, n. 1. A full supply; as much as supplies 
want; as much as gives complete satisfaction. 
““ Where I may weep my jill.” Shak. 

The land shall yield her fruit, and ye shall eat ayae Sill. 

ev. xxv. 19, 

2. A thill, or shaft of a carriage. Mortimer. 

Fil/la-gree,n.& a. See FILIGREE. 

Filler, », One who, or that which, fills. 

They have six diggers to four jillers, so as to keep the fillers 
always at work. Mortimer. 

Fillet, n. ([Fr. filet, thread, dim. of jil, thread, 
from Lat. filum.] 

1. A little band or twist, especially one intended 
to tie about the hair of the head. 

a A belt her waist, a jillet binds her hair. Pope. 

2. A muscle, or a piece of meat made up of mus- 
cles, especially the fleshy part of the thigh ; — chiefly 
said of veal; as, a fillet of veal. 

3. Meat rolled into a string-like form. Swift. 
. 4. (Arch.) (a.) A little square member or orna- 
ment used in divers places, but generally as a coro- 
na over a greater molding; a listel. (b.) The lon- 
gitudinal ridge between the flutings of a Grecian 
column, except the Doric. B 

5. (Her.) A kind of ordinary crossing the shield 








th as in thine. 
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horizontally, and not exceeding in breadth one 
fourth of the chief, to the lowest portion of which it 
corresponds in position. 

6. (Paint. & Gilding.) A little rule or reglet of 
leaf-gold, drawn over certain moldings, or on the 
edges of frames, panels, &c. 

7. (Man.) The loins of a horse, beginning at the 
place where the hinder part of the saddle rests. 

Fillet, v. t. [imp. & p. p. FILLETED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FILLETING.| ‘To bind, furnish, or adorn with a fil- 
let, or little band. 

Fil/let-ing, n. 1. The material 
of which fillets are made. 

2. Fillets taken collectively. 

Fil/li-bég, n. [Gael. jilleadh- 
beag, i. e., little plaid, from fil- 
leadh, plait, fold, and beag, lit- 
tle, small.] A little plaid; a kilt 
or dress reaching nearly to the 
knees, worn in the Highlands of 
Scotland. [Written also phili- 


beg. 

Fil/li-biis/ter, n. See FILIBus- 
TER. 

Filling, n. That which fills or 
fills up, as the woof in weaving. 
Fil/lip, v. t. [imp. & p. p. FIL- 

LIPED (fil/lipt); p. pr. & vb. n. = : 

FILLIPING.] [A word probably == , ; 

formed from the sound. Cf. W. Scotch Highlander, 
fil, a scud, a quick dart, jill, with Fillibes. 

writhe, turn, Prov. Eng. jip, equivalent to iia} 
To strike with the nail of the finger, first placed 
against the ball of the thumb, and forced from that 
position with a sudden spring; to snap with the 
finger. ‘* You jillip me o’ the head.” Shak. 

Fil/lip, n. 1. A jerk of the finger forced suddenly 
from the thumb; a fico. 

2. A sudden start or excitement; something serv- 
ing to rouse. 

Fil/li-peen’,n. Same as PHILOPENA, q. V. 
Fil/ly,n. [Icel. fyl, colt, Dan. fol; W. filog, filawg, 
a young mare or filly, a wanton girl. See FOAL. |] 

1. A young horse; especially, a young mare; a 
female colt. 

Neighing in likeness of a filly foal. Shak. 

2. A lively, roistering, or wanton girl. Addison. 

Film, n. [A-8. jilm, skin, fylmen, membrane, O. 
Fries. filmene, skin, Goth. jilm.] 

1. A thin skin; a pellicle; a membranous cover- 
ing, causing opacity. 
He from thick jilm shall purge the visual ray. Pope. 
2. A slender thread, as one of those composing a 
cobweb. 
Her whip of cricket-bone, the lash of jilm. Shak. 

Film, v.¢. To cover with a thin skin or pellicle. 

It will but skin and jilm the ulcerous place. Shak. 

Film/i-ness, n. State of being filmy. 

Film/y, a. Composed of film; membranous; cob- 
web like. 

Whose filmy cord should bind the struggling fly. Dryden. 

Fi/lose (125), a. ([Lat. filwm, thread, Pr. filos, It. filo- 
so.] Ending in a thread-like process. Brande, 

Fil/ter, n. (Fr. filtre, feutre, Sp. filtro, fieltro, It. 
jiltro, feltro, L. Lat. jiltrum, feltrum, properly felt, 
fulled wool, lana coacta, this being used for straining 
liquors. Cf. Feurer.] A piece of woolen cloth, 
paper, or other substance, through which liquors 
are passed for defecation; a strainer. 

Filter, v.t. [imp. & p.p. FILTERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FILTERING.] [Fr. jiltrer, Sp. jiltrar, It. feltrare, 
jiltrare. See supra.) To purify or defecate, as 
liquor, by causing it to pass through a filter, or a 
porous substance that retains feculent matter. 

Fil’/ter, v.i. To pass through a filter; to percolate. 

Fil/ter, n. Same as PHILTER, q. Vv. 

Fil/ter-ing-pa/per, n. A porous unsized paper, 
free from impurities, used for filtering. 

Filth, n. [A-8. fyldh, from fal, foul; D. vuilte. 
See Fout, and cf. FILs, v. t., and DEFILE.] 

1. Foul matter; any thing that soils or defiles; 
dirt; nastiness. 

2. Any thing that sullies or defiles the moral 
character; corruption; pollution. 

To purify the soul from the dross and jilth of sensual de- 
lights. Tillotson. 

Filth/i-ly, adv. Ina filthy manner; foully; grossly. 

Kilth/i-mess,n. 1. The state of being filthy, or 
polluted. 

Let us cleanse ourselves from all jilthiness of the flesh and 
spirit. 2 Cor. vii. 1. 
2. That which is filthy, or makes filthy; foulness; 
nastiness; corruption; pollution; impurity. 
Carry forth the jilthtess out of the holy place. 2 Chron. xxix. 5. 

Filth’y, a. [compar. FILTHIER ; superl. FILTHIEST.] 
Defiled with filth; nasty; impure; licentious. ‘In 
the jilthy-mantled pool.” Shak. 

He which is filthy, let him be filthy still. Rev. xxii. 11. 

Syn.—Nasty; foul; dirty; muddy; miry; sloughy; 

squalid; unclean; sluttish; gross; impure; polluted; 
vulgar. See Nasty. 

Fil/trate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FILTRATED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. beeen akin | [See FiLtTER.] To filter; to 
defecate, as liquor, by straining or percolation. 

Fil’/trate (45), m. The liquid which has been filtra- 
ted, or passed through a filter. 
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Fil-tra/tion, n. [Fr. filtration, Pr. filtracio, Sp. 
jiltracion, It. filtrazione.] The act or process of 
filtering; the mechanical separation of a liquid from 
the undissolved particles floating in it. Ure. 

Fim/ble-hémp, 7. [Corrupted from female hemp.] 
Light summer hemp, that bears no seed. Mortimer. 

Kim’ bri-a@, n.; pl. FIM/BRI-m, [Lat., fringe.] 

1. (Anat.) A fringe, or fringed border; especially, 
in the plural, the fringe-like extremities of the Fal- 
lopian tubes. 

. (Bot.) A toothed or fringed ring bordering 
the operculum of mosses, and serving to remove or 
displace it. 

Fim/bri-ate, a. [Lat. fimbriatus, fibrous, fringed, 
fr. fimbria, fiber, fibrous part, fringe ; It. fimbriato. | 
(Bot.) Having the margin bordered by filiform pro- 
cesses thicker than hairs; fringed. Lindley. 

Fim/bri-ate,v.t. [imp. & p. p. FIMBRIATED ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. FIMBRIATING.] ‘To hem; to fringe. 

Fim/bri-a/ted, a. 1. (Bot. & Conch.) Having the 
border fringe-like. Dana. 

2. (Her.) Ornamented as an ordinary, with a 
narrow border belonging to another charge. 

Fim/bri-eate, a. Fringed; jagged; fimbriate. 

Fin,n. [A-8. jin, finn, D. vin, L. Ger. & Dan. jfinne, 
Sw. fend, allied to Lat. ; 5 
pinna, fin, — penna, 
wing, feather. ] 

1. (Ichth.) An organ 
of a fish, consisting of 
amembrane supported 
by rays, or little bony 
or cartilaginous ossi- 
cles, and serving to 





Fins. 


: , : 1, ventral; 2, anal; 8, caudal; 
balance and propel it 4, pectoral; 5, first dorsal; 6, sec- 
in the water. ond dorsal. 

{=~ Fishes move through the water chiefly by means 
of the tail, the principal office of the fins being to balance 
or direct the body, though they are also, to a certain ex- 
tent, employed in producing motion. 

2. A fin-like organ or attachment. [ Obs. and rare. | 

The jins of her eyelids look most teeming blue. J. Webster. 

Fin, v.¢. [imp. FINNED; p. pr. & vb. n. FINNING.] 
[Cf£. Ger. finne, a little pointed nail, stud, M. H. Ger. 
pfinne, L. Ger, pinn.] To carve or cut up, as a 
chub. 

Fin, n. 
a Finn. 

Fin/a-ble, a. [See Frnt.] Liable or subject to a 
fine; as, a finable person or offense. 

EFi/nal, a, [Lat. finalis, from jinis, boundary, limit, 
end; Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. final, It. finale.) 

1. Pertaining to the end or conclusion; last; ter- 
minating; ultimate; as, the final issue or event of 
things; jinal hope; final salvation. 

Yet despair not of his final pardon. Milton. 

2. Conclusive; decisive; mortal; as, a final judg- 
ment; the battle of Waterloo brought the contest to 
a jinal issue. 

3. Respecting the end or object to be gained; re- 
specting the purpose or ultimate end in view; as, the 
Jinal cause is that for the sake of which any thing 
is done ; — distinguished from the efficient cause. 


Syn.— Frat, Conciusive, Uttmate. Final is now 


( Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Finland; 


appropriated to that which brings with it an end; as, a | 


Jjinal adjustment, the final judgment, &e. Conclusive 
implies the closing of all future discussion, negotiation, 
&e.; as, a conclusive argument or fact, a conclusive ar- 
rangement. In using ultimate, we have always reference 
to something earlier or preceding; as when we say, a 
temporary reverse may lead to an ultimate triumph. The 
statements which a man jinally makes at the close of a 
negotiation, are usually conclusive as to his ultimate in- 
tentions and designs. 

Ei-na/le (fe-niiv/la), n. [It. See supra.] (Mus.) 
The last note, or end, of a piece of music; the last 
composition performed in any act of an opera, or 
part of a concert; close; termination. 

Fi-nali-ty, n. Final state; a final or conclusive 
arrangement; a settlement. Baxter. 

Ei/nal-ly, adv. 1. At the end or conclusion; ulti- 
mately; lastly; as, the contest was long, but the 
Romans jinally conquered, ‘‘ Whom patience jinally 


must crown.” Milton. 
2. Completely; beyond recovery. 
The enemy was jinally exterminated. Davies. 


Fi-nanee’ (fi-nins/, 114), . [L. Lat. financia, pay- 
ment of money, money, Fr. finance, Pr. jinansa, 
O. Sp. & It. finanza, quittance, revenue, from L. 
Lat. jinare, to pay a fine or subsidy, O. Fr. jiner, 
to pay, It. finare, to finish, to put an end to, to 
settle, from Lat. finis, end, It. fine, end, acquittance. ] 
The income of a ruler or of a state; revenue ; public 
money; sometimes, the income of an individual ; — 
often used in the plural, funds. 

All the finances or revenues of the imperial crown. Bucon. 
Versed in the details of finance. Macaulay. 

Fi-niin/cial (fi-niin/shal), a. Pertaining to finance 
or public revenue, ‘ Our financial and commercial 
system.” Macaulay. 

Fi-nin/cial-ist, n. One skilled in financial mat- 
ters; a financier. 

Fi-nan/cial-ly, adv. In a financial manner}; in re- 
lation to finances or public revenue. 

Fi-nin/cian, ». A financier. [Rare.] 

Fin/an-¢ciér’ (fin/an-seer’), ”. 

1. One who is charged with the administration of 
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finance; an officer who administers the public rev- 
enue; a treasurer. ‘ Burke. 
'2. One who is skilled in financial operations; one 
who is acquainted with money matters. 
3. A receiver or farmer of the public revenues. 
[ France.) '< 

Fin-an-¢iér’, v.i. To conduct financial operations. 

Fin/a-ry, 7. Finery. See FInrery. 

¥Fi/na-tive, a. Conclusive; decisive ; definitive; 
final. [Obs.] Greene, 1593. 

Fin/’/back, . (Zo0l.) A whale of the genera Bale- 
noptera or Physalus, characterized by a prominent 
fin on the back. 

Finch (66), 7. [A-S.jinc, N. H. Ger. fink, M. H. Ger. 
vinke, O. H. Ger. jinco, fincho, D. vink, allied to W. 
pinc, a finch, brisk, smart, gay.] (Ornith.) A small 
singing bird, belonging to the genus Pringilla. 

{- The word is often used in composition, as in chaf- 
Jineh, goldfinch. 

Finch/’-backed (-bikt), a. Having a white streak, 
or white spots, upon the back; —said of cattle. 

Finched (fincht), a. Having a spot or streak of 
white ; — applied to cattle.’ 

Find, v. t. [imp. & p. p. FOUND; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FINDING.] [A-S., O. Sax., & O. H. Ger. findan, 
N. H. Ger. jinden, M. H. Ger. & D. vinden, Dan. 
Jinde, Icel. & Sw. finna, Goth. finthan.] 

To meet with, or light upon, accidentally; to 
gain the first sight or knowledge of, as of something 
new, or unknown, or unexpected; hence, to fall in 
with, as a person. 

I found this paper, thus sealed up. Shak. 

In woods and forests thou art found. Cowley. 

2. To learn by experience or trial; to perceive; 
to experience; to discover by the intellect or the 
feelings; to detect; to feel. ‘I jind you passing 


gentle.” Shak. 
The torrid zone is now found habitable. Cowley. 


3. To come upon by seeking ; to discover by 
sounding; as, to find bottom; to discover by study 
or experiment directed to an object or end; as, 
water is found to be a compound substance ; to gain, 
as the object of desire or effort; as, to jind leisure ; 
to find time; to find means; to attain to; to arrive 
at; to acquire. 

Seek, and ye shall jind. Matt. vii. 7. 
Every mountain now hath found a tongue. Buron. 

4. To provide for; to supply; to furnish; as, to 
Jind food for an army; he jinds his nephew in 
money. " 

5. To arrive at, as a conclusion; to determine as 
true; to establish; as, to jind a verdict; to jind a 
true bill of indictment. 

To find out, to detect, as a thief; to discover, as a 
secret; to solve or unriddle, as a parable or enigma; to 
understand. 

Canst thou by searching Jind out God? Job xi. 7. 
We do hope to find out all your tricks. Milton. 
To find fault with, to blame ; to censure.— Zo find 


one’s self, to be; to fare;—often used in speaking of 


health; as, how do you find yourself this morning? 
Find, v. 7. (ZLaw.) To determine an issue of fact, 
and to declare such a determination to a court; as, 
the jury jind for the plaintiff. Burrill. 
Find/er,n. One who, or that which, finds; specif- 
ically (Astron.), a small telescope, attached to a 
larger telescope, for the purpose of finding an object 
more readily. 
Find/-fault,n. A censurer or cayiler. Ore Shak. 
Find/-fault/ing,a. Apt to censure or cavil; cap- 
tious. [Obs.] Whitlock. 
Find/ing, nn. 1. That which is found, come upon, 
or provided; discovery; especially, in the plural, 
that which a journeyman finds or proyides for him- 
self, as a shoemaker his tools, thread, and wax. 

When aman hath been laboring ...in the deep mines of 
knowledge, hath furnished out his jindings in all their equi- 
page. Milton. 

2. (Law.) The result of a judicial examination or 

inquiry, especially into some matter of fact; that 
which is found by ajury; a verdict. Burrill. 
Find/ing-store, n. A store or shop where the 
tools, &c., used by shoemakers, are kept for sale ; —~ 
called in England grindery-warehouse. [U.S.] 
immonds. 
Fin/dy,a. [A-S. findig, fyndig, gefindig, gefyndig, 
capacious, heavy ; jinde, fynde, capacious; Dan. 
Jyndig, strong, energetical, emphatical, from fynd, 
strength, force, energy, emphasis.] Full; heavy; 
or firm, solid, substantial. [Obs.] 
A cold May and a windy 
Makes the barn fat and jindy. Old Proverb. 
EFime, a. [compar. FINER; superl, FINEST.] [Prov. & 
M. H. Ger. fin, N. H. Ger. fein, D. fijn, Dan. jiin, 
Sw. jin, Fr. & Pr. jin, Sp. & Pg. fino, It. fMo, fine, 
abbreviated from Lat. jinitus, finished, i. e., com- 
pleted, accomplished, perfect, p.p. of intre, to finish, 
See FINAL. ] 

1. Finished; brought to perfection; refined ; — 
hence, excellent: superior; elegant; worthy of ad- 
miration; beautiful; showy. 

The grief is fine, full, perfect, that I taste. Shak. 

Not only the jinest gentleman of his time, but one of the 
Jinest scholars. Felton. 

3. Aiming at show or effect; loaded with orna- 
ment; over-dressed or over-decked, in a bad sense. 
He gratified them with occasional . . . fine writing. M. Arnold. 
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8. Nice; delicate; subtle; exquisite; artful; in 
a bad sense, sly; fraudulent. 

‘The spider's touch, how exquisitely jine! Pope. 

The nicest and most delicate touches of satire consist in 
fine raillery., Dryden. 

4. Not coarse, gross, or heavy; as, (a.) Not gross; 
subtile; thin; tenuous. 

The eye standeth in the jiner medium and the object in the 
grosser. Bacon. 
(b.) Not coarse; comminuted; in small particles; 
as, fine sand or flour. (c.) Not thick or heavy; slen- 
der; filmy; as, a fine thread. (d.) Thin; attenuate ; 
keen; as, a fine edge. (e.) Made of fine materials ; 
light; delicate; as, jine linen or silk. 

Fine arts, or polite arts, originally, all those arts in 
which the powers of imitation or invention are exerted 
chiefly with a view to the production of pleasure by their 
immediate impression on the mind, as poetry, music, &c. ; 
of late restricted to painting, sculpture, engraving, and 
architecture, which influence us through the eye, and 
sometimes even to the first two of these arts. Hazlitt. 


Syn.—Fing, Beavutirut. When used as a word of 
praise, fine (being opposed to coarse) denotes no ‘ ordi- 
nary thing of its kind.” It is not as strong as beautiful, 
in reference to the single attribute implied in the latter 
term; but when we speak of a jine woman, we embrace a 
greater variety of particulars, viz., all the qualities which 
become a woman,— breeding, sentiment, tact, &c. The 
termis equally comprehensive when we speak of a jine 
garden, landscape, horse, poem, &c.; and, though applied 
to a great variety of objects, the word has still a very 
definite sense, denoting a high degree of characteristic 
excellence, though not the very highest. Americans are 

* considered by the English as overdoing in the use of this 
word. 


Fine, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FINED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FINING. See FINE.] 
1. To make fine; fo refine; to purify; to clarify. 
“The fining of wines.” Hvelyn. ‘'The furnaces 
where gold is fined.” Holland. 


It hath been jined and refined by... grave and learned 
men. Hobbes. 


2. To decorate; toadorn. [Obs.] 
To jine his title with some show of truth. Shak. 
3. To make less coarse; as, to fine grass. [Obs.] 
Mortimer. 
4. To cause to change by fine gradations, as of 
tint or shadow; to vary gradually. [are.] 


I often sate at home 
On evenings, watching how they fined themselves 
With gradual conscience to a perfect night. Browning. 


Fine, n. [Lat. finis, end; L. Lat., a final agreement or 
concord between the lord and his vassal; a sum of 
money paid at the end, to make an end of a transac- 


tion, suit, or prosecution; mulct; penalty. Cf. F1- 
NANCE. ] 

1. End; termination; extinction, ned rio) 
see their fatal jine.” Spenser. 


2. A sum of money paid as the settlement of a 
claim, or by way of terminating a matter in dispute; 
especially, a payment of money imposed upon a 
party as a punishment for an offense; a mulct. 

3. (Law.) (a.) (Feudal Law.) A final agreement 
concerning lands or rents between persons, as the 
lord and his vassal. Spelman. (b.) (Eng. Law.) A 
sum of money or price paid for obtaining a benefit, 
fayor, or privilege, as for admission to a copyhold, 
or for obtaining or renewing a lease, Burrill, 


Fine for alienation (Feudal Law), a sum of money 
paid to the lord by a tenant whenever he had occasion to 
make over his land to another. Burrill. — Fine of lands, 
a species of conveyance in the form of a fictitious suit 
compromised or terminated by the acknowledgment of 
the previous owner that such land was the right of the 
other party. Burrill. — Jn fine, in conclusion; by way of 
termination or summing up. 

Fime, v. ¢. [See Frne.] To impose a pecuniary 
penalty upon for an offense or breach of law; to 
set a fine on by judgment of a court; to punish by 
fine; to mulct; as, the trespassers were jined ten 
dollars, and imprisoned a month, 

Fime, v.i. To pay afine. [Rare.] 

Men /jined for the king’s good-will; or that he would remit 
his anger. ‘allam. 

Fine’-draw, v.¢. [imp.& p.p. FINE-DRAWN; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. FINE-DRAWING.] To sew up, as a rent, 
without doubling the edges, so that the seam is not 
perceived; to renter. Johnson. 

Fine/-draw/’er, 7. One who fine-draws. 

Fine’/-drawn, p.a. Drawn out with too much sub- 
tilty; as, fine-drawn speculations. 

Fi-neer’, v.i. To run in debt by getting goods made 
up in a way unsuitable for the use of others, and 
then threatening not to take them except on credit. 
[Lare.] Goldsmith. 

Fine/’-fin/gered, a. Nice in workmanship; dex- 
terous at fine work. Johnson. 

Fime/less, a. [From O. Eng. fine, end, conclusion, 
from Lat. finis, It. fine, Fr., Pr., & Sp. jin.] End- 
less; boundless. [Obs.] Shak. 

Fime/ly, adv. 1. Ina fine or finished manner; ad- 
mirably; beautifully; as, he was jinely attired. 

Plutarch says, very finely, that a man should not allow him- 
self to hate even his enemies. ddison. 

2. Delicately ; with subtilty; as, a finely chiseled 
statue; a stuf Jinely wrought; a finely drawn con- 
clusion, 

3. To a fine state; into minute parts; toathin or 
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sharp edge or point; as, jinely ground flour; a knife 
Jinely sharpened. 
Fime/ness (109), m. [See FINE, a. ; Fr. finesse, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. jineza, It. finezza.] 
1. The quality or condition of being fine. 
2. Freedom from foreign matter; clearness; puri- 
ty; as, the fineness of liquor. 


The jineness of the gold, and chargeful fashion. Shak. 


3. Perfectedness; excellence; as, fineness of per- 
son, or of character. 

4. Refinement; delicacy; subtilty; as, fineness of 
taste, or of wit. 

5. Minuteness ; slenderness; thinness ; as, the 
Jineness of sand, of thread, or of an edge. 

Fim/er, n. One who fines or purifies. 

Fin/er-y,. 1. Fineness; beauty. [Obs.] 

Don’t choose your place of study by the jinery of the pros- 
pects. Watts, 

2. Ornament; decoration; especially, showy or 
excessive decoration. ‘‘ Her mistress’ cast-off jin- 
ery.” FF, W. Robertson. 

3. A place where any thing is fined or refined; a 
refinery; a furnace for making iron malleable. 

Buchanan, 

Fine/’-sptin, a. Drawn to a fine thread; minute; 
hence, subtile. 

Einesse (fi-nés’), n. [Fr. See FrIneness.] Sub- 
tilty of contrivance to gain a point; artifice; strata- 
gem. 

This is the artificialest piece of jinesse to persuade men into 
slavery. Milton, 

Fi-nésse’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FINESSED (fi-nést/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. FINESSING.] To use artifice or strat- 
agem., Goldsmith. 

Fime’-still, v. ¢. To distill, as spirit from mo- 
lasses, treacle, or some preparation of saccharine 
matter. 

Fime/-stiller, . One who distills spirit from trea- 
cle or molasses. 

Fine/-stiiff, n. The second coat of plaster for the 
walls of a room, made of finely sifted lime with sand 
and hair. Gwilt. 

Fin/ew (fin/i), m. The state of being fenowed or 
moldy; moldiness. See FENOWED. Scott, 

Fin/-fish, n. A species of slender whale. 

Fin/-foot/ed, a. Having palmated feet, or feet with 
toes connected by amembrane. [Obs.] Browne. 

Fin/ger (fing/gur), m. [A-8., Ger., Sw., & Dan. jin- 
ger, Icel. fingr, O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. jingar, M. H. 
Ger, & D. vinger, Goth. figgrs, from A-S. fangan, 
Ger. fangen, Goth, as if jiggan, to take or seize. 
Cf. FANG. ] 

1. One of the five terminating members of the 
hand; a digit; also, one of the extremities of the 
hand, not including the thumb. 

2. The breadth of a finger, sometimes employed 
as a measure. 

3. Skill in the use of the fingers, as in music. 
“ She has a good finger.” Busby. 


To have a finger in, to be concerned in. 


Fin’ger,v. t. [imp. & p. p. FINGERED; p, pr. & 
vb. n. FINGERING. 

1. To touch with the fingers; to handle. 

2. To perform on, or to perform, with the fingers. 

3. To touch lightly; to toy with. 

4. To pilfer; to purloin. 

Fin/Zer,v.i. (AMus.) To use the fingers in playing 
on an instrument. Busby. 

Fin/ger-al/pha-bet, n. See DAcTYLOLOGY. 

Fin/ger-board, n. (Mus.) The part of a stringed 
instrument on which the fingers are pressed to vary 
the tone; key-board; manual. 

Fin’/gered (fing/gurd), a. 1. Having fingers. 

2. (Bot.) Having leaflets like fingers; digitate. 

3. (Mus.) Marked with figures designating which 
finger should be used for each note. 

Fin/ger-er, n. One who fingers; a pilferer. 

Fin/ger-férn, n. (Bot.) A genus of ferns; Asple- 
nium ;— called also spleen-wort. Johnson. 

Fin’/Zer-glass, 7. A glass to hold water for the 
use of the fingers at the dinner-table. 

Fin/Zer-grass,n. (Bot.) A kind of wild grass of 
the genus Digitaria. 

Fin/ger-ing, ”. 1. The act or method of handling 
or touching lightly with the fingers. 

2. The manner of using or managing the fingers 
in playing or striking the keys of an instrument of 
music; the apt or dexterous management of the 
fingers in playing. 

8. The marking of the notes of a piece of music to 
guide or regulate the action or use of the fingers, 

4. Delicate work made with the fingers. Spenser. 

Fin/zer-plate, n. <A strip of metal or porcelain 
on the edge of a door to prevent finger-marks from 
soiling the paint. Simmonds. 

Fin/Zer-post, n. A post with a finger pointing, 
for directing passengers to the road; a sign-post. 

Fin/ger-shéll, n. (Conch.) A marine shell resem- 
bling a finger. 

Fin/zger-stall,n. A cot of leather, &c., worn by 
workmen as a protection for the finger. Simmonds. 

Fin/gle-fain/gle, n. [From jangle, q.v.] A tri- 
fle. [Low.] Hudibras. 

Fim/gri-go, n. [So called in Jamaica.] (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Pisonia, The fruit is a kind of 
berry or plum. 
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Fin/i-al, n. bats Jinire, 
te finish,end. See Fin- 
IsH.] The knot or bunch 
of foliage, or flower, that 
forms the upper ex- 
tremities of pinnacles 
in Gothic architecture; 
sometimes, the pinnacle 
itself. 


Fin/i-eal, a. {From 





jine.] Affectedly fine; 

nice over-much; undul Finials. 

particular; fastidious. ‘inical taste.” 
Wordsworth. 


_ The gross style consists in giving no detail, the jinical in 
giving nothing else. Hazlitt. 
Syn.— FINICAL, SPRUCE, ForpisH. These words are 
applied to persons who are studiously desirous to culti- 
vate finery of appearance. One who is spruce is elabo- 
rately nice in dress; one who is jinical shows his affecta- 
tion in language and manner as well as dress; one who 
is foppish distinguishes himself by going to the extreme 
of the fashion in the cut of his clothes, by the tawdriness 
of his ornaments, and by the ostentation of his manner. 
‘“A finical gentleman clips his words and screws his 
body into as small a compass as possible, to give himself 
the air of a delicate person; a spruce gentleman strives 
not to have a fold wrong in his frill or cravat, nor a hair 
of his head to lie amiss; a foppish gentleman seeks .. . 
to render himself distinguished for finery.” Crabb. 
Fin/i-eal/i-ty, n. State of being finical; a finical 
thing. Ogilvie. 
Fin/i-eal-ly, adv. In a finical manner; foppishly. 
Fin/i-eal-ness,n. Extreme nicety in dress or man- 
ners; foppishness ; finicality. Warburton. 
Fi-niffie,. [Lat. finis, end, and facere, to make.] 
A limiting element or quality. [Rare.] 
The essential jinific in the form of the finite. Coleridge. 
Fin/i-fy, v.¢. To make fine. [Obs.] 
Hath so pared and /finified them [his feet]. B. Jonson. 
Fin/i-kin, a. [From fine, with a diminutive termi- 
nation.] Precise in trifles; idly busy. [Colloq.] 


Smart, 

Fin/i-kin, n, Same as FINNIKIN, q. v. 

Fim/ing, 7. 1. The act of imposing a fine. 

2. The process of fining or refining; clarification. 

3. That which is used to refine, especially a solu- 
tion of gelatine. 

Fin/ing-p6t, n. A vessel for refining. 

EO nis, n. [Lat.] An end; conclusion. 

Fin/ish, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. FINISHED (fin/isht); 
Pp. pr. & vb. n. FINISHING.] [Fr. jinir, from Lat. 
Jinire, to limit, finish, end, from jinis, boundary, 
limit, end; It. jinire, O. Sp. jinir.] 

1. To arrive at the end of; to bring to an end; to 
put an end to; to make an end of; to terminate. 
* And finish all foul thoughts.” Shak, 

And heroically hath jinished a life heroic. Milton, 

2. To bestow the last required labor upon; to 
complete; to bestow the utmost possible labor 
upon; to perfect; to accomplish; to polish. 

Syn.—To end; terminate ; close ; conclude ; com- 
plete; accomplish; perfect. 

Fim/ish, 7. That which finishes, puts an end to, or 
perfects; especially, the last hard, smooth coat of 
plaster on a wall. 

Fin/ished (fin/isht), p. a. Polished to the highest 
degree of excellence; complete; perfect; as, a fin- 
ished poem; a finished education. 

Finished work (Mach.), work that is made smooth or 
polished, though not necessarily completed. 

Fin/ish-er,. 1. One who finishes, puts an end to, 
completes, or perfects. 

A prophet of glad tidings, jinisher 


Of utmost hope. Milton. 
2. Amachinist. See BENCH-HAND. 
Fi/nite, a. [Lat. finitus, p.p. of finire. See Fin- 


IsH.] Having a limit; limited in quantity, degree, 
or capacity; bounded;—opposed to injinite; as, 
Jjinite number; finite existence; a jinite being; 
Jinite duration. 
Fi/nite-less, a. Having no limit; infinite. [Obs.] 
Browne 
Within limits; to a certain degree 
only. Stillingjleet. 
Fi/nite-ness,7. The state of being finite; as, the 
Jiniteness of our natural powers. 
Fin/i-tiide (30), . (Lat. jinire. See Frntsu.] Limi- 
tation. [Obs.] Cheyne. 
Fin/less,a. [From jin.] Destitute of fins; as, jin- 
less fish. Shak. 
Finn, ». [Originally, an inhabitant of bogs and 
marshes. See FEeNn.] (Geog.) A native or inhab- 
itant of Finland. 
Finned (find), @. Having a broad edge on either 
side ; — said of a plow. Mortimer. 
Fin/ner, ». <A kind of whale; a finback. 
Fin/ni-kin, n. [Prov. Eng. jfinnikin, equivalent to 
Jinical. See FINIKIN.] A sort of pigeon, with a 
crest somewhat resembling the mane of a horse. 
Fin/nish, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Finland, or to 
the language of its inhabitants. 
Fin’ny,«. Furnished with fins; pertaining to fins 
or fish; as, jinny fish; jinny tribes. 
With patient angle trolls the jinny deep. Goldsmith. 
Fi-n0/chi-o (Synop., § 130), n. [It. jinocchio, fen- 
nel, q. v.] (Bot.) A variety of fennel; Anethum 
Seniculum dulce. Loudon. 


Fi/nite-ly, adv. 
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Sp., pl. of jino, fine, excel- 
lent, of fine wool. See FINE, a.] Second best wool 
from Merino sheep. Gardner. 

Fin/-seale, n. (Jchth.) A kind of river fish, the 
rudd. [2ng.] 

Fin/-toded (-tod), a. Having toes connected by a 
membrane, as aquatic fowls; palmiped; palmated. 

MH idrd (fyord, pronounced in one syllable), n. [Dan. 
& Norw. jiord, Icel. fdrdr.] (Geog.) A long, narrow 
inlet, bounded by high banks or rocks, often open- 
ing again into the sea, such as are common on the 
coast of Norway. 

Fi/o-rin, n. [Probably from It. jiore, flower, blos- 
som, equivalent to Lat. jlos, floris.) (Bot.) A spe- 
cies of creeping bent-grass; the Agrostis stoloni- 
fera;—called also jiorin-grass and black_couch- 
grass. Loudon. 

Fi/o-rite (49), n. (Min.) A variety of opal occur- 
ring in the cavities of voleanic tufa, in smooth and 
shining globular and botryoidal masses, haying a 
pearly luster ; — so called from Fiora, in Ischia, 

Fip’/pen-ny-bit, n. Five pence, or a piece of 
money of that value; — often contracted to jip. 
PU. 8.1 Bartlett. 

Fip/ple (fip’pl), n. [Perhaps from Lat. jibula, that 
which serves to fasten two things together, a clasp, 
buckle, pin; Fr. jibule. Cf. Prov. Eng. fible, a small 
stick used to stir oatmeal in making pottage. See 
Fisuna.] A stopper, as in a wind-instrument of 
music. [Obs. Bacon. 

Fir (18), n. [A-S. furh, Icel. fura, furutré, Dan. 
Syrr, fyrretriie, Sw. furu, furutrid, O. H. Ger. 
‘forha, forahd, M. H. Ger. vorhe, Prov. Ger. forhe, 
N. H. Ger. féhre, allied to W. pyr.) (Bot.) A tree 
of several species of the genus Abies, allied to the 
pines, and valued for its timber. These species are 
distinguished as the balsam fir, the silver fir, &c. 
The Scotch fir isa Pinus. See FIR-TREE. 

Fire, n. [A-S., Icel., Dan., & Sw. fyr, O. Sax. & 
O. H. Ger. fur, M. H. Ger. viur, N. H. Ger. feuer, 
D. vuur, allied to Gr. rip. } 

1. The evolution of light and heat in the combus- 
tion of bodies, or that active natural process by 
which burning bodies are decomposed with the 
evolution of heat and light; combustion; state of 
ignition. 

§@- The form of fire exhibited in the combustion of 
gases in an ascending stream or current, is called flame. 
Anciently, fire, air, earth, and water were regarded as 
the four elements of which all things are composed. 

2. Fuel in a state of combustion, as on a hearth, 
or in a furnace; the burning of a house or town; a 
conflagration. 

3. Ardor of passion, whether love or hate; exces- 
sive warmth; consuming violence of temper. ‘ He 
had jive in his temper.” Atterbury. 

4. Liveliness and warmth of imagination ; bright- 
ness of fancy; intellectual and moral enthusiasm ; 
earnestness for worthy or noble objects; capacity 
for excited ardor and zeal. 

And warm the critic with a poet’s jire. Pope. 

5. Splendor; brilliancy; luster; hence, a star. 
“Stars, hide your fires.” Shak. ‘The heavenly 
Jires.” Milton. 

6. Torture by burning; severe trial or affliction. 

7. The discharge of fire-arms; as, the troops were 
exposed to a heavy jire. 

Direct fire. See Dinect.— Greek sire, a kind of in- 
flammable material, burning with almost inextinguishable 
violence, used in war, chiefly as a projectile, by the Byzan- 
tine Greeks, having been introduced by one Callinicus, 
A.D. 668. It probably contained naphtha, and perhaps 
niter and sulphur. — Horizontal fire. See HORIZONTAL. 
— On fire, burning. — Plunging fire. See PLUNGING. — 
Running fire, the rapid discharge of fire-arms in succes- 
sion by a line of troops. — St. Anthony's jire, the erysip- 
elas ;— an eruptive fever which St. Anthony was supposed 
to cure miraculously. Hoblyn. — To set on fire, to inflame. 

Fire, v. t. [imp. & p. p. FIRED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FIRING. ] 

1. To set on fire; to kindle; as, to jive a house or 
chimney; to jire a pile. 

2. To inflame; to irritate, as the passions; as, to 
jire with anger or revenge. ‘Then soonest fired 
with zeal.” Milton. 

3. To animate; to give life or spirit to; as, to fire 
the genius. 

4. To drive by fire.[ Obs.] ‘‘ To fire us hence.” Shak. 

5. To cause to explode; to discharge; as, to jire 
a musket or cannon. 

6. (Far.) To cauterize. 

To fire up, to light up the fires of, as of an engine. 

Fire,v.i. 1. To take fire; to be kindled; to kindle. 

2. To be irritated or inflamed with passion. 

3. To discharge artillery or fire-arms; as, they 
Jired on the town. 

To fire up, to grow irritated or angry. “He. . . fired 
up, and stood vigorously on his defense.” Macaulay. 

Fire’-a-lirm’, 7. 1. An alarm given of a fire or 
conflagration. 

2. An apparatus for giving or communicating an 
alarm of fire, as by telegraphic signals. 

Fivre/-an-ni/hi-la/tor, n. A contrivance for extin- 
guishing fires by means of large volumes of gases 
and steam poured forth from a hollow vessel, in 
which a chemical composition has been ignited. 

Fivre/-irm,n. A weapon which acts by the force 
of gunpowder. 


Fi/nos (fe/niz), n. pl. 
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Fire/-ir/row, 7. A small iron dart, furnished with 
a match impregnated with powder and sulphur, 
used to fire the sails of ships. 

Fire’-ball, n. (Mil.) 1. A ball filled 
with powder or other combustibles, 
intended to be thrown among enemies, 
and to injure by explosion; also to set 
fire to their works and light these up, 
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so that movements may be seen. WED 
2. A luminous meteor, resembling a SEE 
ball of fire passing rapidly through the SS 
air, and sometimes exploding ; — dis- SSE 
tinguished from a shooting-star by its SZ 


greater apparent size. 

Fire’-bal-loon’, n. I. A balloon 
raised in the air by the buoyancy of 
air heated by a fire placed in the lower part. 

2. A balloon sent up at night with fire-works 
which ignite at a regulated height. Simmonds. 

Fire/-bare, n. [From jire and bear,to carry.) A 
beacon. [Obs.] Burrill. 

Five’-bar’rel, n. <A hollow cylinder, filled with 
various kinds of combustibles, used in fire-ships, to 
convey the fire to the shrouds. 

Fivre/’-biirs, n.pl. The bars on which the fuel rests 
in the fire-box or furnace of a steam-engine. 

Fire/-bav/in, n. A bundle of brush-wood used in 
fire-ships. : 

Fire/-blast, n. A disease of plants and trees, in 
which they appear as if burnt by fire. 

Fire/-béard,n. A chimney-board, used to close a 
fire-place in summer. 

Fire/=-bote, n. (Law.) An allowance of fuel, to 
which a tenant is entitled. [2ng.] 

Fire’/-b6x, n. The chamber of a steam-boiler in 
which the fire is placed. In a locomotive it is often 
of copper, surrounded by an iron case, leaying an 
intervening space for water. [See lust. of Boiler.] 

Eee he ned, n. 1. A piece of wood kindled or on 

re. 
2. One who inflames factions, or causes conten- 
tion and mischief; an incendiary. Bacon. 

Fire/-brick, n. <A brick capable of sustaining in- 
tense heat without fusion, usually made of fire-clay. 

Fire’-bridge, n. <A partition in furnaces over 
which the flame, &c., passes to the flues. , 

Fire/-briéf, n. A circular letter desiring help for 
sufferers by fire. Cartwright. 

Fire/-bri-gade’, n. An organized and trained 
body of firemen, especially a corps in London, com- 
posed of men who are paid by fire insurance of- 
fices. 

Fire’=-brtish, 7. A brush used to sweep the hearth. 

Fire’-btick/et, n. A bucket to convey water to 
engines for extinguishing fire. 

Fire/-elay, n. <A kind of clay, chiefly pure silicate 
of alumina, capable of sustaining intense heat, and 
hence used in making fire-bricks. 

Fire/-edck, n. A cock or spout to let out water 
for extinguishing fire. 

Fire’-¢ém/pa-ny (-ktim/pa-ny), n. A company of 
men for managing an engine to extinguish fires. 

Fire/-eraick/er,n. A small paper cylinder, charged 
with a preparation of gunpowder, and furnished with 
a short fuse, which, being lighted, explodes with a 
loud report. 

Fire-crackers were originally imported from China, and 
are used for amusement. 


Fire/-erdss, n. A cross constructed of two fire- 
brands, and pitched upon the point of a spear, for- 
merly used in Scotland as a signal to take up arms. 


To blow a trumpet, and proclaim a jire-cross to an hered- 


Fire-ball, (1.) 


itary ... civil war. Milton. 
Fire/-damp, 7. The explosive carbureted hydro- 
gen of coal-mines. See DAmpr. Ure. 
Fire/-ddg, n. <A support for wood in a fire-place; 
an andiron. 
Fire/-draike,n. 1. Afierydragon. Beau. § Fl. 


2. A fiery meteor; an ignis fatuus; a rocket. 
3. A worker at a furnace or fire. B. Jonson. 
Fire/’-éat/er, n. One who pretends to eat fire; 
hence, a fighting character; a hotspur. 
Fire’-én/gime (-tn/jin), n. An hydraulic or forcing 
pump for throwing water to extinguish fires. 
Fire’-es-eaipe’,n. A machine for escaping from 
the upper part of a building when on fire. 
Fivre/-fanged (-fingd), a. [From jire and fang, a 
seizing. | ried up;—said of manure or compost 
when it assumes a baked appearance and ashy color 
from the heat generated by decomposition. 
Fire/-fang/ing, n. State of being fire-fanged. 
Fivre/-flaire, n. [From fire and flair, flaire, or flare, 
the ray or skate.] (Jchth.) A fish of the ray kind, 
and of the genus Zrygon (T. pastinaca); the try- 
gon; sting-ray. Baird. 
Fire’-f1¥, ». (Entom.) A winged, luminous in- 
sect, as the Hlater noctilucus, of South America, 
which emits a brilliant light from a yellow spot on 
each side of the thorax, and from other parts of the 
a ; also, the female glow-worm; Lampyris noc- 
tiluca. 
Fire/-guiird (72), n. A framework of iron wire, to 
be placed in front of a fire-place; a fender. 
Fire’-hook (27),. A large hook for pulling down 
buildings in conflagrations. 
Fire’-in-stir/ance (-in-shyr/-), n. An indemnity 
against loss by fire, obtained by payment of a pre- 
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mium or small percentage — usually made periodi- 
cally — to an insurance company. Simmonds. 

Five/-I/rons (-1/urnz), 1. pl. Utensils for a fire- 
place or grate, as tongs, poker, and shovel. 

Fire/-kiln (-kil), . An oven or place for heati 
any thing. Simmontee 

Fire/less, a. Destitute of fire. 

Fire/léck, n. <A gun-lock, which is discharged by 
striking fire with flint and steel; hence, a musket 
furnished with such a lock. 

Fire/man, n.; pl. FIRE/MEN, 1. A man whose 
business is to extinguish fires in towns; a member 
of a fire-company. 

2. A man who tends the fires, as of a steam-en- 
gine. 

Fire’-mas/ter, n. An officer of artillery, who su- 
perintends the composition of fire-works. [Rare.} 

Fire’/-new (-nti), @. Fresh from the forge; bright; 
quite new. 

Your fire-new stamp of honor is scarce current. Shak. 


Fire’-6f/fice (-df/fis), m. An office for making in- 
surance against fire. | 

Fire/-pan,n. A pan for holding or conveying fire; 
especially, the receptacle for the priming in a gun. 

Fire/-place,n. The part ofa chimney appropriated 
to the fire; a hearth. 

Fire/-pliig,n. <A plug for drawing water from a 
pipe to extinguish fire. i 

Fire/-p6l/i-¢y, n. The writing or instrument by 
which insurers engage to pay the insured for a loss 
sustained by fire. Simmonds. 

Fire’-podt, n. 1. (Mil.) A small earthen pot filled 
with combustibles, used as a missile in war. 

2. The part of a furnace in which the fire is made. 
Fire’-proof, a. Proof against fire; incombustible, 
re PEOae aa n. 1. The act or process of ren- 

dering fire-proof. 

2. Materials for rendering any thing fire-proof. 
See n. One who sets fire to any thing; an incen- 

iary. 

Fire/’-sereen,7. 1. A movable screen to intercept 
the light or heat of the fire; a fire-guard. Clarke. 

2. (Naut.) A screen of baize or flannel placed in 

the passage way from the powder magazine when- 
ever this is opened. Totten. 

Fire/-sét, n. <A set of fire-irons, including, com- 
monly, tongs, shovel, and poker. Simmonds, 

Fire’-ship, n. A vessel filled with combustibles, 
and furnished with grappling-irons, to hook and set 
fire to an enemy’s ships. 

Fivre’~shdévw/el (-shtiv’1), 2. A shovel or instrument 
for taking up or removing coals of fire. 

Fire/side, ». A place near the fire or hearth; home; 
domestic life or retirement. 

Fire’-steel, n, A steel used with a flint for striking 


fire. 
Fire/-stick, n. <A lighted stick or brand. 
Fire/-stone,n. 1. Iron pyrites. [Obs.] 
2. A kind of sandstone which bears a high degree 
of heat. 
Fire/-stir/face, n. See HEATING-SURFACE. 
Fire’-téVe-graph, n. A telegraph used to con- 
vey intelligence of fire to different parts of a city. 


. . 


Digby. 


Fire’ward, n. An officer who has authority 
Fire/’ward/en, to direct in the extinguishing of 


fires, or the proper precautions against fires. 

Fire/=-weed,n. (Bot.) An American plant (Senecio 
hieracifolius), very troublesome in spots where 
brushwood has been burned, 

Fire/-woed,n. Wood for fuel. 

Fire/-work (-wirk), n. Preparations of gunpow- 
der, sulphur, and other inflammable materials, used 
for making explosions in the air, on occasions of 
public rejoicing; pyrotechnical exhibitions; also, 
various combustible preparations used in war;— 
usually in the plural. 

Fire/-work/er (-wifrk/er), ». An oflicer of artil- 
lery subordinate to the fire-master, [/are.] 

Fire/-wor/ship (-wfir/ship), ». The worship of 
fire, which prevails chiefly in Persia, among the 
followers of Zoroaster, called Ghebers, or Guebers, 
and among the Parsees of India. 

Fire’-wor’ship-er, n. One who worships fire. 

Fir/ing, n. 1. The act of discharging fire-arms. 

2. The application of fire, or of a cautery. 

3. Fuel; fire-wood or coal. Mortimer. 

Fir/ing-1’ron (-i/urn), 2, An instrument used in 
farriery for cauterizing. 

Firk, v.t, [Cf. 0. Eng. ferke, to proceed, to has- 
ten, A-S. fercian, to sustain, assist, help, support, 
allied to faran, to go, proceed, fare.] To beat; to 
strike; to chastise. [Obs.] Hudibras. 

Firk,v.i. To fly out; to turn out; to go off. [Obs.] 

A wench is a rare bait, with which a man 
No sooner’s taken but he jirks mad. B. Jonson. 

Firk, n. A freak; trick; quirk. [Obs.] Ford. 

Fir/kkim (18), n. [From A-S. feover, four, Dan. jire, 
and the diminutive termination kin. ] 

1. A measure of capacity, being the fourth part 
of a barrel, and equal to nine ale gallons, or seven 
and a half imperial gallons. 

2. A small vessel or cask of indeterminate size; 
—used chiefly for butter and lard. es re 

Fir/lot, n. [Scot., the fourth part of a boll of corn, 
trom A-8. feover, Dan. fire, four, and Eng. lot, part, 

ortion.] A dry measure used in Scotland. The 


inlithgow wheat firlot is to the imperial bushel as — 
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998 to 1000; the Linlithgow barley firlot is to the im- 

al bushel as 1456 to 1000. McCulloch. 

(18), a. se. FIRMER; superl. FIRMEST. ] 

= pe r. ferme, Pr. ferm, It. fermo, Sp. & 

. firme. 

£. Fixed; hence, closely compressed; compact; 

hard; solid; — applied to the matter of bodies; as, 
Jirm flesh; jirm muscles; firm wood; jirm cloth. 

2. Not easily excited or disturbed; unchanging 
in purpose; not moved by other influences; fixed; 
steady ; constant; stable; unshaken; not easily 
moved ; — applied to the feelings and will; as, a firm 
believer ; a jivm friend ; a firm adherent or supporter ; 
ajirm man, or a man of firm resolution, 

Moving nigh 
In slow, but jirm, battalion. Milton. 
By one man’s fim obedience fully tried. Milton. 

3. Not giving way ; solid ;— opposed to fluid ; as, 
jirm land. 

As positive as the earth is jirm. Shak. 
| 4. Indicating firmness; as, a firm tread; a jirm 
countenance. 

Syn.— Compact; dense; hard; solid; stable; stanch; 
robust; strong; sturdy; unshaken; fixed; steady; reso- 
lute; constant. 

Firm, n. [It. firma, the (firm, sure, or confirming) 
signature or subscription, from Lat. firmus.] The 
name, title, or style, under which a company trans- 
act business; hence, a partnership or house; as, the 

rm of Hope & Co. 
irm, v. ¢. ae Jjirmare, to make firm; to strength- 
en, to confirm, from jirmus, firm; It. jirmare, to 
sign, to subscribe. See supra.] [Lare.] 

i. To fix; to settle; to confirm; to establish. 
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And Jove has jirmed it withanawfulnod. Dryden, 
2. To fix or direct with firmness. 
Upon his card and compass jirms his eye. Spenser. 


Fir/ma-ment, n. [{Lat. firmamentum, from jfirma- 
re; Fr. firmament, Pr. jfirmamen, fermamen, Sp. 
jirmamento, O. It. fermamento. See supra.] 

1, Fixed foundation ; well-established basis. [ Obs.] 

. Custom is the... firmament of the law. Bp. Taylor, 
1 2. The region of the air; the sky or heavens. 

And God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. Gen.i. 6. 
And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament. Gen. i. 14. 

: G2 In Scripture, the word denotes an expanse, a 
wide extent; for such is the signification of the Hebrew 
word, coinciding with regio, region, and reach. The 
original, therefore, does not convey the sense of solidity, 
but of stretching, extension; the great arch or expanse 
over our heads, in which are placed the atmosphere and 
the clouds, and in which the stars appear to be placed, 
and are really seen. 

3. (Old Astron.) The orb of the fixed stars; the 
most remote of the celestial spheres. 

Fir/ma-mént/al, a. Pertaining to the firmament; 
celestial; being of the upper regions. Dryden. 

Fir’man, or Fir-miin’, n.; pl. FIR/MANS. [Pers. 
Serman, Skr. praméina, measure, judgment, author- 
ity, from pra, inseparable preposition, Gr. rod, Lat. 
pro, Pers. fer, and Skr. ma, to measure, suffix ana. ] 
A decree of the Turkish or other Oriental govern- 
ment; aroyal order or grant; — generally given for 
special objects, as to a traveler to insure him protec- 
tion and assistance. [Written also Patent 

Firm /i-tiide (30), . [Lat. firmitudo. See Firm. 
Strength; solidity. [Obs.] Bp. Halt, 

Firm /i-ty,n. (Lat. firmitas, O. Fr. jirmité, N. Fr. 
Sermeté, Pr. fermetat.) Strength; firmness; sta- 
bility. [Obs. Chillingworth. 

Firm/less, a. Detached from substance. [Obs.] 

Does passion still the jirmless mind control? Pope. 

Firm /li-er, adv. More firmly. Milton. 

Firm/ly, adv. In a firm manner; solidly; com- 
pactly; closely; steadily; with constancy or fixed- 
ness; steadfastly ; as, he firmly believes in the 
divine origin of the Scriptures; his resolution is 
Si ly fixed. 

Firm/ness, 7. The state of being firm; fixedness; 
stability; constancy; certainty; steadfastness; as, 
sereaneee of wood; jirmness of a union; jirmness of 
soul. 

Syn.—Firuness, Constancy. Firmness belongs to 
the will, and constancy to the affections and principles: 
the former prevents us from yielding, and the latter from 
fluctuating. Without firmness a man has no character; 
‘without constancy,” says Addison, ‘there is neither 
love, friendship, nor virtue in the world.” 


Still with thy jirmness steel my breast. Blacklock. 
In this small isle, amidst the widest seas, 
Triumphant Constancy has fixed her seat. Prior. 


First (18), a. or Jirst, fyrst, fyrest, Icel. fyrstr 
Sw. & Dan. forsté, O. H. Ger. ee eae, su- 
perlative of fwri, before, Goth. faur, A-S. for, fore, 
Sora, Icel. fyri, Sw. for ; whence O. H. Ger. fursto, 

- furisto, M. H. Ger. viirste, N. H. Ger. fiirst, Icel. 
Sursti, fyrsti, Sw. forste, furste, Dan. forste, fyrste, 
' DD. vorst, prince, sovereign, properly, the first, fore- 
most, chief, principal. See For.] 
; 1. Preceding all others of a series or kind; fore- 
most; earliest ; — the ordinal] of one. 
2. Most forward; placed in front of, or in advance 
of, all others; foremost. 
3. Most eminent or exalted ; most excellent ; 
chief; highest. 

' $yn.—Primary ; primordial ; original ; primitive ; 

primeval; pristine; highest; chief; principal. 
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First, adv. Before any thing else in time, space, 
rank, &c. ;— used in composition with many adjec- 
tives and participles. 

Adam was /jirst formed, then Eve. 1 Tin. ii. 13. 

At first, at the first, at the beginning or origin. — First 
or last, at one time or another; at the beginning or end. 

And all are fools and lovers jirst or last. Dryden. 

First, n. (Mus.) The upper part of a duet, trio, &c., 
either vocal or instrumental ; — so called because it 
generally expresses the air, and has a pre-eminence 
in the combined effect. 

First/-b6rn, a. First brought forth; first in the 
order of nativity ; eldest; hence, most excellent; 
most distinguished or exalted. 

First/-elass, a. Being of the highest rank or the 
best quality, &c.; as, a first-class telescope. 

First’-day,n. Sunday ;—so called by the Society 
of Friends, as being the first day of the weck. 

First/-fl6or, 7. 1. The floor or tier of apartments 
next above the ground-floor. ganas 

2. The ground-floor. [U. S.] 

First/-fruit, n. bee in the plural. ] 

1. The fruits earliest gathered; the earliest results 
or profits of any action or position. 

2. (Feudal Law.) One year’s profits of lands which 
belonged to the king on the death of a tenant who 
held directly from him. Burrill, 

3. (Eng. Eccl. Law.) The first year’s whole profits 
of a benefice or spiritual living. Burrill, 

First/-hand, a. Obtained directly from the pro- 
ducer or wholesale dealer; hence, without the inter- 
vention of an agent. 

One sphere there is... where the apprehension of him is 
Jirst-hand and direct; and that is the sphere of our own 
mind. J. Martineau, 

First/-hand, 7. Possession, either original or im- 
mediately subsequent to production, and by direct 
transfer from the producer. 

At first-hand, immediately; without the intervention 
of any agent. [Colloq.] 

I am empowered to mention that it is the intention of the 
person to reveal it at first-hand, by way of mouth, to your- 
self. Dickens, 

First/ling, n. 1. The first produce or offspring ; — 
said of animals, especially domestic animals; as, 
the jirstlings of his flock. Milton. 

2. The thing first thought ordone, [Obs.] 

The very jirstlings of my heart shall be 
The jfirstlings of my hand. Shak. 

First/ly, adv. In the first place; to commence; be- 
fore any thing else; —improperly used for jirst. 

First/-mov/er (-moov/er), m. He who, or that 
which, moves first; the original propelling power. 

First/-rate, a. Of the highest excellence; pre-emi- 
nent in quality, size, or es- ; 
timation. 

Firth, n. ([Scot., Eng. 
Jrith, q. v.] (Geog.) An 
arm of the sea; a frith. 

Fir’-tree, n. See Fir. 

Fise,n. [Fr. jisc, Pr. jisc, 
jisco, Sp., Pg., & It. fisco, 
from Lat. jiscus, basket or 
hanaper, money-basket, 
the state treasury.] The 
treasury of a prince or 
state. 

Fise/al, a, _([Fr., Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. fiscal, It. fiscale, Lat. 
Jiscalis, Hon Jiscus. igs ee 
supra. ertaining to t ie ee 
public biginite or perahie” Scotch Fir (P. sylvestris). 

‘The fiscal arrangements of government.” 











5 Hamilton. 
Fise’al, n. 1. The income of a prince or state; 
revenue; exchequer, [Obs.] Bacon. 


2. A treasurer. Swinburne. 

3. A public officer in Scotland who prosecutes in 
petty criminal cases. Simmonds. 

4. The king’s solicitor in Spain and Portugal ; the 
attorney-general, 

Fish, n. ; pl. FISH’/ES, instead of which the singular 
is often used collectively, ey QO. Sax., & O. H. 
Ger. jisc, N. H. Ger. jisch, M. H. Ger. & D. visch, 
Icel. jiskr, Sw. & Dan. jisk, Goth. jisks, allied to 
Lat. piscis, W. pysg, Armor. pesk, Ir. iasg.] 

1. An animal that lives in water. 

2. (Zodl.) An oviparous, vertebrate animal having 
a covering of scales or plates, and breathing by 
means of gills or branchiz, and living almost en- 
tirely in the water. 

(t= The class of jishes is divided into, — 

1. The Branchiostoma, or Amphiorus, having a thin, 
lanceolate, translucent body, without a central heart or 
distinct brain, and without special organs of sense; as 
the lancelet. 

2. The Cyclostomata, or Marsipobranchii, having along, 
eel-like body, a cartilaginous skeleton, and a sucking 
mouth; as the lamprey. 

3. The Plagiostoma, or Elasmobranchii, or cartilaginous 
fishes, having a mouth under, instead of at the end of, the 
body, with fixed branchial arches opening separately into 
the pharynx, and generally with separate external open- 
ings, a cartilaginous skeleton, a heterocercal tail, and a 
comparatively naked skin; as the shark or ray. 

4. The Zeleostia, or truly osseous fishes, with movable 
branchial arches, a homocercal tail, and one gill-opening; 
as the shad, perch, or eel. 

5. The Ganoidia, generally having enamel-covered 
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plates or scales over the head and part of the body, a 
distinct ventricle, and a reptile-like condition of the lung 
or air-bladder; as the garpike or sturgeon. 

6. The Dipnot or Lepidota (considered batrachian by 
some), having both gills and lungs well developed; as the 
lepidosiren. 

Another classification, founded on the character of the 
scales, has been proposed by Agassiz, viz., into the Cy- 
cloidei, where the scales are single lamin, and have 
smooth outline edge; the Ctenoidei, where the posterior 
free edge of the scale is toothed; the Placoidei, where the 
enamel is distributed over the skin, either in grains or in 
masses with projecting spines; the Ganoidei, where the 
scales fit together usually in mosaic, and are composed of 
layers of bone coated with enamel. , 

3. The flesh of fish, used as food. 

4. A counter, used in various games. 

5. (Naut.) (a.) A purchase used to raise the flukes 
of an anchor up to the gunwale ; —called also jish- 
block. Totten. (b.) A long piece of timber, which 
bellies out in the form of a fish, and is used to 
strengthen a lower mast, or a yard when sprung or 
damaged. Francis. 

{> In composition, fish sometimes signifies that what 
it is compounded with is shaped like a fish. 

Fish, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FISHED (fisht); p. pr. & vb. 0. 
FISHING. | 

1. To attempt to catch fish; to be employed in 
taking fish, by any means, as by angling or drawing 
nets. 

2. To seek to obtain by artifice, or indirectly to 
seek to draw forth; as, to fish for compliments. 

W. Scott. 
Fish, v.t. [A-8. jiscjan, O. H. Ger. fiscdn, M. H. 
Ger. vischen, Goth. fiskon.] 

1. To catch; to draw out or up; as, to fish up a 
human body when sunk; to jish an anchor, 

2. To search by raking or sweeping. Swift. 

3. (Naut.) To strengthen, as a mast or yard, with 
a piece of timber, 

4. (Railway Engin.) To splice, as rails, with a 
fish-joint. 

5. To try with a fishing-rod; as, to jish a stream. 
pian) Thackeray. 

Fish’-béam, n. (Mech.) A beam one of whose 
sides (commonly the under one) swells out like the 
belly of a fish. Francis. 

Fish/-béVlied (-bél/lid), a. Swelled out down- 
ward; as, a fish-bellied rail. 

Fish/-eiirv’er,n, <A silver knife for carving fish at 
a dinner-table. Simmonds. 

Fish’-day, n. <A day on which fish is eaten; a 
fast-day. 

Fish/er,n. [A-S. fiscere.] é 

1. One who is employed in catching fish. 

2. (Zodl.) A carnivorous quadruped of the weasel 
family (Mustela Canadensis) ; the pekan. 

Fish/er-man, n.; pl. FISH/ER-MEN, 

1. One whose occupation is to catch fish. 

2. (Naut.) A ship or vessel employed in the busi- 
ness of taking fish, as in the cod and whale fishery. 

Fish/er-town, 7. A town inhabited by fisher- 


men. Carew, 
Fish/’er-y, 7. 1. The business or practice of catch- 
ing fish. Addison, 


2. A place for catching fish with nets or hooks. 
Fish/-fag,. A woman who sells fish. Simmonds. 
Fish/-flake,n. <A flake. See FLAKE. 

Fish/fyl, a. Abounding with fish. “‘My jishful 

ond.’ Carew. 

Fish/-giirth, n. A dam or inclosure on the sides 
of rivers for preserving fishes or taking them ea- 
sily. Craig. 

Fish/gig,n. An instrument used for striking fish 
at sea, consisting of a staff with barbed prongs, and 
a line fastened just above the prongs, 

Fish/’/-gliie, 7. Isinglass. 

Fish’-hook, 7. 1. A hook for catching fish. 

2. A hook with a pendant to the end of which the 

fish-tackle is hooked. Dana. 
Fish/i-fy, v.¢. To change to fish. [Zow.] Shak. 
Fish/i-ness, n. The state of being fishy. 
Fish/ing, p. a. Used or employed in fishery, or by 
fishermen; as, fishing boat; jishing tackle; jishing 
village. 
Fish/ing, 7. 1. The art or practice of catching fish. 

2. A fishery. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Fish/ing-fly, . An artificial fly for fishing. 
Fish/ing-frég, n. (Jchth.) A voracious, spinous 

finned sea-fish of the genus Lophius; the angler. 
Fish/-joint, n. (?ail- 
ways.) A splice con- 
sisting of one or more 
pistes opieon on wood a : 
bolted to the side or anole 
sides of two adjacent Fish-joint. 
rails, where the head of one meets the foot of the 
other. 
Fish’/-két/tle, n. 
fish whole. 
Fish’/man, n. 
Fish/-méal, 7. 
stemious diet. 
Fish’/-m6n/ger (-miing’/Zer), n. 
a dealer in fish. 
Fish/-pS3t, n. A wicker basket, sunk, with a cork 
float attached, for catching crabs, lobsters, &c. 
Fish’-room, 7. An apartment in a ship, between 
the after-hold and the spirit-room. 





A kettle made long for boiling 


The sound or air-bladder of a fish. 
A meal of fish; diet on fish; ab- 


A seller of fish; 
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FISH-SLICE 


Fish/-sli¢e, n. A broad knife for dividing fish at 
table; a fish-trowel. 

Fish/-spéar, n. A spear for taking fish. 

Fish/-tack/le, n. A tackle for raising an anchor 
to the gunwale of a ship. Totten. 

Fish/-tail, a. Shaped like a fish’s tail. Simmonds. 

Fish-tail burner, a gas jet which gives out a spreading 
or forked flame in the form of a fish’s tail. 

Fish/-trow/el, n. A broad knife for serving fish 
at table. 

Fish/-wife, . A woman that cries fish for sale. 

Fish/-wom/.n, n.; pl. FISH/-WOM/EN (-wim/en), 
A woman who sells fish; a fish-wife. 

Fish/y, a. 1. Consisting of fish; fishlike; having 
the qualities or taste of fish; abounding in fish; 
filled with fish; as, the jishy flood. Pope. 

2. Extravagant, like some stories told about fish, 
or by fishermen; improbable. [ Colloq.] 

Fisk, v.i. [O. Sw. fjdiska, N. Sw. fjeska, to bustle 
about.] To run about; to bestir one’s self, [Obs.] 
He jisks abroad, and stirreth up erroneous opinions. Latimer. 

Fis/sile (fis/sil), a. [Lat. jissilis, from jindere, jis- 
sum, to cleave, split; It. fissile.] Capable of being 
split, cleft, or divided in the direction of the grain, 
or of natural joints. 

This crystal is a pellucid, jissile stone. 
Fis-sil/i-ty, n. The quality of being fissile. 
Fis/sion (fish/un), n. [Lat. jissio. See supra.] 

1. A cleaving, splitting, or breaking up into parts. 

2. (Physiol.) A subdividing into two parts from 
the progress of natural growth, as when a cell in an 
animal or plant, or its germ, undergoes a spontane- 
ous division, and the parts again subdivide; so also 
when an animaleule or polyp divides in an analo- 
gous manner into two parts. Dana. 

Fis-sip’a-rism, n. [Fr. jissiparie. See infra.] 
(Physiol.) Reproduction by spontaneous fission. 

Fis/si-par’i-ty,n. (Physiol.) Fissiparism. Dana, 

Fis-sip’/a-rotts, a. [Fr. fissipare, from fissus, p. p. 
of jindere, to split, and parere, to bring forth, bear, 
produce.] (Physiol.) Reproducing by spontaneous 
fission. See FISsIon. 

Fis/si-péd, a. [Fr. jfissipéde, from Lat. jissus, p. p. 
of findere, to split, and pes, pedis, foot.] (00l.) 
Having separate or divided toes. 

Fis/si-péd, n. (Zodl.) An animal whose toes are 
separate, or not connected by amembrane. Browne. 

Fis/si-rés/tral, a. [Lat. jissus, p. p. of jindere, to 
split, and rostralis, belonging to a bill, from ros- 
trum, bill, beak; Fr. jissirostre.] (Ornith.) Having 
a deeply-cleft bill, as swallows, goatsuckers, &c. 

Swainson. 

Fis/sitire (fish’ur),. [Lat. fissura, Fr. fissure, It. 
Jissura, fessura, Sp. fisura. See FIsstue.] A cleft; 
anarrow chasm made by the parting of any sub- 
stance; a longitudinal opening; as, the fissure of a 
rock. 

Fissure of Sylvius (Anat.), a deep depression or fold 
inward from the surface on each side of the brain, divid- 
ing the anterior and middle lobes of the cerebrum. — 
Great fissure of Bichat,a depression connecting these 
two fissures across the brain in a curve backward. 

Fis/siire (fish/ur), v. t. To cleave; to divide; to 
crack or fracture. Wiseman. 

Fist, n. [A-S. fyst, O. H. Ger. fist, M. H. Ger. viist, 
D. vuist, N. H. Ger. faust, allied to Slav. pjastj.] 
The hand with the fingers doubled into the palm; 

_the hand closed tightly, especially as clinched for 
the purpose of striking a blow. 
Who grasp the earth and heaven with my jist. Herbert. 

Fist, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FISTED; p. pr. & vb. n. FIST- 
ING. 

18 Ino strike with the fist. Dryden. 

2. To gripe with the fist. [Obs.] Shak. 

Fist/ie, a. (From jist.) Pertaining to boxing, or to 
encounters with the fists; pugilistic; as, jistic ex- 
ploits; fistic heroes. [Colloq.] 

Fist/i-etiffs, n. pl. [fist and cuff.) Blows, or a com- 
bat with the fists; a boxing. [Colloq.] Swift. 

Fis/ti-niit, n. (Corrupted from pistachio-nut, Ar. 
Sustak, fustuk. See PistaAcHio.] <A pistachio-nut. 

Fis/tu-ea, n. An instrument used in driving piles; 
— called also monkey by the workmen. 

KFist/ila (fist/yy-la), n.; pl. rIs7/0-Lz. [Lat.; 
Fr. jistule, Pr., Sp., & It. fistola, Pr. & Pg. fistula.] 

1. A reed; hence, a pipe; a wind-instrument of 
music. 

2. (Surg.) A permanent, abnormal opening into 
the soft parts, with a constant discharge; a deep, 
narrow, chronic abscess; as, a salivary jistwla, or 
an anal fistula. 

Fist/ii-lar, a. pe jistularis, Fr. jfistulaire, Sp. 
Jjistular, It. fistolare. See supra.] Hollow and cy- 
lindrical, like a pipe or reed. 

Hist/i-la@ri-a,n. (Lat. fistula, pipe.] (Ichth.) A 
genus of acanthopterygious fishes, characterized by 
haying the head prolonged into a slender tube, with 
the mouth at the extremity ;— named by Linnezus. 

Fist/a-late, v.7. [It. jistolare, O. Sp. jistolar.] To 
become a pipe or fistula. 

Vist/@-late, v.t. To make hollow like a pipe. 
Jistulated ulcer.” [Obs.] 

Fist/iile (fist/yul), n. 


Newton. 


oO 
Fuller. 
A pipe-like organ; a fistula. 
Obs.) Holland. 
Fist/G@-li/dan, n. [Fr. jistulides, from Lat. fistula, 
pipe.] (Zodl.) An echinodermatous animal, having 
an elongated, cylindrical, tube-like body. Brande. 
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Fist-i/li-form, a. [Lat. fistula, pipe, and forma, 
form.] Having a fistular form; tubular; pipe- 
shaped, 

Stalactite often occurs jfistuliform. Phillips. 5 

Hist/ii-lGse/ (125), a. [Lat. fistula.] Hollow, like a 
reed; reed-like. Craig. 

Fist/t-loiis (fist/yy-lus), a. ([Lat. jistulosus, Fr. 
Jistuleux.| 

1. Having the form or nature of a fistula; as, a 
Jjistulous ulcer. 

2. Hollow, like a pipe or reed; fistulose. Lindley. 

Fit, a. [compar. FITTER; superl. FITTEST.] ([Cf. 
Feat, neat, elegant, well made, to feat, to make neat, 
to form, to fashion, O. D. vitten, to suit, to square, 
Goth. fetjan, to deck, adorn, dress, Icel. fata, to 
clothe, fat, clothing. ] 

1. Adapted to an end, object, or design; suitable 
by nature, by art, or by culture; suited by charac- 
ter, qualities, circumstances, or the like; qualified; 
competent; worthy. 

That which ordinary men are jit for, lam qualifiedin. Shak. 
Fit audience find, though few. Dilton. 
2. Prepared; ready. [Obs.] 
So jit to shoot, she singled forth among 
Her foes who first her quarry’s strength should feel. 
Fairfax. 

3. Suitable to a standard of duty, propricty, or 
taste; convenient; meet; becoming. 

Is it fit to say toa king, Thou art wicked? Job xxxiv. 18. 

Syn.—Suitable; proper; appropriate; meet; becom- 
ing; expedient; congruous; correspondent; convenient; 
apposite; apt; adapted; prepared; qualified; competent; 
adequate. 

Fit, v. ¢. 
TING. ] 

1. To make fit or suitable; to adapt to the pur- 
pose for which any thing is intended; to qualify; to 
render competent; to put into a condition of readi- 
ness or preparation. 

The time is fitted for the duty. Burke. 

The very situation for which he was peculiarly jitted by 
nature. Macaulay. 

2. To bring into a required form; to shape aright; 
to adapt to a model; to adjust;— said especially of 
the work of a carpenter, tailor, &c. 

The carpenter... marketh it out with a line; he jitteth it 
with planes. Isa, xliv. 13, 

3. To supply with something that is suitable or 
fit, or that is shaped and adjusted to use; to fur- 
nish duly. 

No milliner can so jit his customers with gloves. Shak. 

4. To be suitable to; to answer the requirements 
of; to be correctly shaped and adjusted to; as, if 
the coat jits you, put it on. 

That time best jits the work. Shak. 

To fit out, to supply with necessaries or means; to fur- 
nish; to equip; as, to fit owt a privateer.— To fit up, to 
furnish with things suitable; to make proper for the re- 
ception or use of any person; to prepare; as, to fit up a 
house for a guest. 

Fit, v.i. 1. To be proper or becoming. 

Nor /its it to prolong the feast. Pope. 

2. To be adjusted to the shape directed; to suit; 
to be adapted; as, his coat fits very well. 

Fit, n. [See Fit, a.] 1. Adjustment; adaptedness, 
as of dress to the person of the wearer. 

2. (Mach.) The coincidence of parts that come in 
contact. 

Fit, n. [Probably from the root of fight; A-S. feoht, 
fight, jihtung, fitung, strife. Cf. Ger. anfechten, to 
make a slight attack, von ainer krankheit angefoch- 
ten werden, to have a slight attack of an illness, an- 
JSechtung, the attacking, affliction. ] 

1. A stroke or blow. [Obs. and rare.] 

Curse on that cross, quoth then the Sarazin, 
That keeps thy body from the bitter jit. Spenser. 

2. A sudden and violent attack of a disorder; a 
stroke of disease, as of epilepsy, apoplexy, and the 
like, which renders insensible or conyulses the 
body; a convulsion; a paroxysm; hence, a period 
of exacerbation of a disease; in general, an attack 
of disease; as, a jit of sickness. 

And when the jit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake. Shak. 

3. An attack of any thing which masters or pos- 
sesses one foratime; atemporary, absorbing affec- 
tion; a transient possession; a paroxysm; as, a jit 
of melancholy, of passion, or of laughter. 

All jits of pleasure we balanced by an equal degree of 
pain. Swift. 

4. A passing humor; a vicissitude; a sudden ef- 
fort, activity, or motion, followed by relaxation or 


[imp. & p. p. FITTED; p. pr. & vb. n, FIT- 


inaction; an impulsive and irregular action. ‘‘ The 

Jits of the season.” Shak. 
5, A darting point; a sudden emission. 

A tongue of light, a jit of flame. Coleridge. 


6. [A-S. jitt, a song, fittan, to sing, dispute.] A 
song, or part of asong; astrain; acanto. [0ds.] 
To play some pleasant jit. Spenser. 
By fits, by fits and starts, by intervals of action and re- 
pose; impulsively and irregularly. 
Fit, p. p. from fight. [Obs. 
Fitch, n. (See Vrod . A chick-pea. 
2. [Contraction of jitchet.] The fur of the pole- 
cat. Simmonds. 
Fitched (fitcht), a. (Her.) Sharpened to a point; 
pointed. [Written also jiched. | 
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FIX 


{Also called jitch, jitchee, fitcher, 

Kitch’ew,} jitchele, fitchuk; O. Fr. jissaw (Cot- 
grave), O. D. jisse, visse, vitsche, Gael. feocullan, 
W. gwichyn, gwichyll, gwichydd.| A polecat; a 
foumart. 

Fitech’y, a. 
Ob 


Fiteh/et, ne 


Having fitches or vetches; vetchy. 
{ S. Fuller. 
Fit/ful, a. Full of fits; irregularly variable; spas- 
modic; impulsive and unstable, 
After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well. Shak. 
Fit/fal-ly, adv. Ina fitful manner; by fits; irreg- 
ularly. 
7 The victorious trumpet peal 
Dies jitfully away. Macaulay. 
Fit/ly, adv. In a fit manner; ou properly ; 
conveniently; as, a maxim jitly applied. 
Fit/ment, n. The act of fitting; that which fits or 
adapts to a purpose. [Obs.] Shak. 
Fit/ness, n. The state or quality of being fit; suit- 
ableness; adaptation; propriety; convenience; 
readiness; as, the jitness of measures or laws; a 
student’s fitness for college. 


Fit/ta-ble, a. Suitable; fit. [Obds.] Sherwood. 
Fit/ted-mess, n. The state or quality of being fit- 
ted; adaptation. [Obs.] H. More. 


Fit/ter, n. 1. One who makes fit or suitable; one 
who adapts or prepares. 

2. A coal-broker who conducts the sales between 

the owner of a coal-pit and the shipper of coals, 


Eng.| Simmonds. 
Fit/ter,. 1. A broil; division. [Obs.] Fuller. 


2. A little piece; a flitter; a flinder. 

Where's the Frenchman? Alas,{he’s all to jitters. Beau. & Fl. 
Fit/ting, n. Any thing used in fitting up; especially, 

in the plural, necessary fixtures or apparatus; as, 

the jittings of a church or study; gas jittings. 
Fit/ting, p. a. Fit; appropriate; suitable; proper, 
Fit/ting-ly, adv. Suitably. More. 
Fit/ting-ness,n. The state or quality of fitting; 


suitableness. Bp. Taylor. 
Fit’ting-out, )n. A supply of things necessary; 
Fit/ting-tip, equipments. 


Fit/-weed, 7. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Hryn- 
gium (E. fetidum);—so called because supposed 
to be valuable as a remedy in cases of fits or hyster- 
ical affections. 

Witz (fits, 108), n. [Norm. Fr. fiz, juz, O. Fr. jils, 
jius, fix, fiex, N. Fr. jils, son, from Lat. filiws.) A 
son; — used in compound names, and, in England, 
of the illegitimate sons of kings and princes of the 
blood; as, Fitzroy, the son of the king, Fitzclar- 
ence, the son of the duke of Clarence. 

Five, n. [A-S. & O. Sax. fif, Goth. fimf, O. H. Ger. 
Jjinf, funf, M.. Ger. vunf, viinf, M. Ger. funf, N. 
H. Ger. fiiny, D. vyf, Icel. fimm, Sw. & Dan. fem, 
allied to Lat. gwinque, Oscan. pomtis, Gr. révre, Kol. 
ie Celt. pemp, pump, Lith. penki, Skr. pants- 
chan. 

Ee number next greater than four, and less 
than six; the number of the fingers and thumb of 
one hand; the sum of four and one. 

Five of them were wise, and jive were foolish. Matt. xxv. 2. 

2. A symbol representing this number, as 5, or V. 

Five, a. Four and one added; one more than four. 

Five/-fin/ger, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Po- 
tentilla (P. reptans); a species of cinquefoil. 

Five/fold, a. & adv. In fives; consisting of five in 
one; five-double; five times repeated ; quintuple. 

Five/-léaf, n. Cinquefoil; five-finger. Drayton. 

Fives, n. [H. Ger. feifel, L. Ger. vivel, It. vivole, 
L. Lat. vivole, vive, Fr. avives.] <A disease of the 
glands under the ear in horses; the vives. 

Fives, n. pl. A kind of play with a ball against the 
side of a building, resembling tennis; —so named 
because three jives, or fifteen, are counted to the 


game. Smart. 
Fives/-edurt, n. A place for playing fives. 
Fix, n. <A position of difficulty or embarrassment; 


predicament; dilemma, [Colloq.] 

Is he not living, then? No. Is he dead, then? No, nor 
dead either. Poor Aroar can not live, and can not die; so that 
he is in an almighty jix. De Quincey. 

Fix, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FIXED (fikst); p. pr. & vb. n. 
FIXING.] [Fr. jizer, Sp. & Pg. fixar, It. jfissare, 
from Lat. jigere, pane 

1. To make firm, stable, or fast; to set or place 
permanently; to establish; to make definite; to de- 
termine. 

O, fix thy chair of grace, that all my powers 
May also jix their reverence. Herbert. 

2. To hold steadily, or without moving, as the eye 

on an object, the attention on a speaker, and the like. 


Sat jixed in thought the mighty Stagirite. Pope. 
3. To implant; to transfix; to pierce. 
And jix far deeper in his head their stings, Milton. 


4. To putin order; to arrange; to adjust; to set 
to rights; to set or place in the manner desired or 
most suitable ; as, to fiz the clothes or dress; to jix 
the furniture of aroom, [U. S.] 

(=> This very common Americanism has no sanction 
in English usage. 

Syn.—To arrange; prepare; adjust; place; estab- 
lish; settle; determine. 

Fix, v. i. 1. To settle or remain permanently; to 
cease from wandering; to rest. 


‘Your kindness banishes your fear, 


Resolved to jix forever here. Waller. 
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FIXABLE 


2. To become firm, so as to resist volatilization; 
to cease to flow or be fluid; to congeal; to become 
hard and malleable, as a metallic substance. Bacon. 

To fix on, to settle the opinion or resolution on; to de- 
termine on; as, the contracting parties have jired on 
certain leading points. 

Fix’a-ble, a. Capable of being fixed. 
Fix-a/tion (fiks-a/shun), n. [Fr. fixation, Sp. fixa- 
cion, It. fissazione.]} 
1. The act of fixing, making firm, holding steady, 
or establishing. 
2. The state of being firm or stable; steadiness; 
constancy. 
To light, created in the first day, God gave no certain place 
Jixation. Raleigh. 
3. The act of uniting chemically with a solid sub- 
stance or in a solid form;—said of gaseous ele- 
ments. 

4. The act or process of ceasing to be fluid and 
becoming firm. Glanville. 
_ 5. A state of resistance to evaporation or volatil- 
ization by heat ; — said of metals. Bacon, 
Fix/a-tive, n. That which serves to set or fix 

colors, as a mordant. 

Fixed (fikst), p. a. Settled; established; firm. 


Fixed air (Chem.), an invisible fluid, heavier than 
common air, and fatal to animal life ;— called also aerial 
acid, cretaceous acid, and more generally carbonic acid. 
Fixed ammunition (Mil.), ammunition composed of 
the powder and projectile firmly united together, so as to 
be inserted into a fire-arm at the same time. — fired 
bodies, those which can not be volatilized or separated by 
a common menstruum, without great difficulty, as gold, 
platinum, lime, &c. Francis.— Fixed oils or alkalies 
(Chem.), such as remain in a permanent state, and are 
not readily volatilized;—so called in distinction from 
volatile oils or alkalies.— Fixed stars (Astron.), such 
stars as always retain nearly the same apparent position 
and distance with respect to each other, thus distin- 
guished from planets and comets. 


Fix’ed-ly, adv. Ina fixed or firm manner; stead- 
fastly. 

Fix’ed-ness, n. 1. A state of being fixed; stabil- 
ity; firmness; steadfastness; as, a jiwedness in 

| religion or politics; jfixedness of opinion on any 
subject. 

2. The state of a body which resists evaporation 

or yolatilization by heat; as, the fixedness of gold. 


. 


or 
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Fixid/itty, n. Fixedness. [Obs.] Boyle. 
Fix/ing, n. That which is fixed; a fixture; — used 
chiefly in the plural; arrangements, embellish- 


ments, trimmings, and the like. 
Fix/i-ty, n. [Fr. fivité. See Frx. 
herence of parts. 
Fixt/iive (fikst/yur) (53), n. 
lent to fixed, p. p. of fix, q. v.] 
1. That which is fixed or attached to something 
as a permanent appendage; as, the fixtures of a 
pump; the fixtwres of a farm; the fixtures of a 
dwelling, that is, the articles which the tenant may 
not take away. 
2. Fixedness; fixure. ‘ The firm jixtwre of thy 
foot.” Shak. 
3. (Law.) Any thing of an accessory character 
annexed to houses and lands, so as to constitute a 
part of them. This term is, however, quite fre- 
_ quently used by legal writers and by judges in the 
peculiar sense of personal chattels annexed to lands 
and tenements, but removable by the person annex- 
ing them, or his personal representatives. In this 
latter sense, the same things may be jixtures as be- 
tween some persons, and not jiwtwres as between 
others. Wharton. Bouvier. 
( This is a modern word, though frequently substi- 
tuted for fixure, in new editions of old works. Smart. 


Fix/iire (53), ». [Lat. fiura, from figere, firum. 
ee Frx.] Position; stable condition; firmness. 


pe : f ee 
we n. 1. A fishgig. Sandys. 
2. 2 redding, flirting girl. 


Colloq. U.S.) 
Fixedness; co- 
Newton. 
[From jizt, equiva- 


Gosson. 

3. A firework, made of powder rolled up in a 

paper, which makes a fizzing or hissing noise when 
it explodes. 

Fizz,n. <A hissing sound; as, the jizz of a fly. 

Fizz, v.t. [Icel. fisa, to ventilate, Dan. jise, to 

Fiz’zle, foist, fizzle, O. Sw. jisa, Ger. fiesten, fe- 
isten ; Sw. fis, a blowing, Gr. pica, L. Lat. vissiwm.] 

1. To make a hissing sound. 

It is the easiest thing, sir, to be done, as plain as fizzling. 

DB. Jonson. 
re To fail of success in an undertaking; to bun- 
gle. 

To fizzle out, to burn with a hissing noise and then go 
out, like wet gunpowder; hence, to fail completely and 
ridiculously; to prove a failure. 

Fiz/zle, n. A failure or abortive effort. 

Flab’bi-ly, adv. Ina flabby manner. 

Flab/bi-ness, n. [See FLABBy.] The state of be- 
ing flabby or soft. 

Flab/by, a. [See Fuar.] Yielding to the touch, 
and easily moved or shaken; hanging loose by its 
aa weight; wanting firmness; flaccid; as, flabby 

esh, 

Fla/’bel, n. [Lat. flabellwm, a small fan or fly-flap, 
diminutive of labrum, a blast of wind, breeze, from 
Jjiare, to blow.] A fan. [Qbs.] Tiuloet. 

Fla-béllate, a. [Lat. flabellatus, p. p. of flabellare, 
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to fan, from flabellum; Fr. flabellé.] (Bot.) Having 
the form of a fan; flabelliform. 

Flab/el-la/tion (110), . (Surg.) The act of keep- 
ing fractured limbs cool by change of air, as by a 
fan. | Dunglison. 

Fla-béVli-form, a. [Fr. jlabelliforme, from Lat. 
Jlabellum and forma, shape.|] (Bot.) Having the 
form of a fan; fan-shaped; flabellate. 

Flab/ile, a. Subject to be blown about. Bailey. 

Flae/gid (flak’sid), a. [Lat. flaccidus, from flaccus, 
flabby.] Yielding to pressure for want of firmness 
and stiffness; soft and weak; limber; lax; droop- 
ing; flabby; as, a flaccid muscle; jlaccid flesh. 

Religious profession ... has become flaccid. J. Taylor. 

Plae-cid/i-ty, n. [Fr. flaccidité.] The state of 
being flaccid; want of firmness or stiffness; flabbi- 
ness; flaccidness. Wiseman. 

PFlae’cid-ly, adv. 

Vlae/cid-mess, n. 
cidity; flabbiness. 

Flack/er, v.i. [N.H. Ger. flackern, to flare, flash, 
blaze, to flutter as a bird; flattern, to flit, flirt, flut- 
ter, O. H. Ger. flogaron, flokarén, to flutter, to 
blaze, Icel. flégra, O. D. jliggheren, to flutter.] To 
flutter asa bird. [Prov. Lng. Grose. 

Plaff, v.i. To flutter. [Obs.] ‘A thousand jlaff- 
ing flags.” Sylvester. 

Flag, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FLAGGED (flagd); p. pr. & 
vb. 2. FLAGGING.]  [Icel. jlaka, to droop, hang 
loosely, O. D. flaggheren, to be loose, allied to Lat. 
Jlaccus, flabby, Goth. thlaqvus, soft to the touch, 
tender. ] 

1. To hang loose without stiffness ; to bend down, 
as flexible bodies; to be loose and yielding, 
The slack sail... 
As loose it flagged around the mast. T. Moore. 
2. To grow spiritless or dejected; to droop; to 
grow languid or weak; to lose vigor; to become 
dull or languid; to move languidly. 
The pleasures of the town begin to flag. Swift. 
Flag toward it wearied and saddened. Landor. 
Syn.—To droop; decline; fail; languish; pine. 

Flag, v. ¢. To let fall into feebleness; to suffer to 
droop; as, to flag the wings. Prior. 

Flag, nm. [Allied to Ger. flach, flat. Cf. FLAG- 
STONE.] A flat stone used for paving. Woodward. 

Flag, v.t. To lay with flat stones. 

The sides and floor were all flagged with... marble. Sandys. 


Flag,n. [From flag, to hang loose, to bend down.] 
(Bot.) An aquatic plant, with long, ensiform leaves, 
belonging to the genus /ris or Acorus. 

Flag, v.t. To plant or furnish with the flag. 

The waters are flagged about with calamus. 

Flag, n. (L. & H. 
Ger. flagge, Icel. & 
Sw. jlagg, Sw. flag- 
ga, Dan. flag, D. 
vlag. See FLAG,Vv.2. | 
That which flags or 
hangs down loose- 
ly ; an ensign or 
colors; a banner by 
which one party or 
company are distin- 
guished; a stand- 
ard on which are 
certain emblems in- 
dicative of nationality, party, or opinion. 

Black flag, a flag of a black color, displayed as a sign 
that no mercy will be shown to the vanquished, or that 
no quarter will be given. — Flag of truce, a white flag car- 
ried or displayed to an enemy, as an invitation to con- 


In a flaccid manner. 
The state of being flaccid; flac- 


Evelyn. 





Flag. 


ference, or for the purpose of making some communica- | 


tion not hostile. — Red flag, a flag of a red color, displayed 
as a sign of defiance and invitation to battle. — Zo hang 
out the white flag, to ask quarter, or, in some cases, to 
manifest a friendly design by exhibiting a flag of a white 
color. — To hang the flag half-mast high, or half-staff, to 
raise it only half way to the top of the mast or staff, as a 
token or sign of mourning. — Yo strike or lower the flag, 
to pull it down upon the cap, in token of respect, submis- 
sion, or, in an engagement, of surrender. 


Flag’/-broom, n. A broom for sweeping flags. 
Johnson. 
Flag’el-lant, n. [Lat. flagellans, p. pr. of flagel- 
lare; Fr. flagellant, It. flagellante, Sp. flagelante.] 
(Eccl, Hist.) One of a fanatical sect which arose in 
Italy A. D. 1260, who maintained that flagellation 
was of equal virtue with baptism and the sacrament. 
Flag/el-late, v.¢. [Lat. flagellare, flagellatum, from 
flagellum, whip, scourge, diminutive of flagrum, 
whip, scourge; It. flagellare, Pr. & Pg. flagellar, 
Fr. flageller.| To whip; to scourge. 
Fla-géVlate, a. (Bot.) Flagelliform. Gray. 
Flag/el-la/tion, n. [Lat. flagellatio, Fr. flagella- 
tion, It. flagellazione, Sp. flagelacion.) A beating 
or whipping; a flogging; the discipline of the 
scourge. Garth, 
Fla-géV/li-férm, a. [From Lat. flagellum and for- 
ma, shape.] (Bot.) Long, narrow, and flexible, 
like the thong ofa whip. | a Gray. 
Bla-£tU lim, n.; pl. FLA-GEL/LA, [Lat., a whip.] 
1. (Bot.) A young, flexible shoot of a plant, 
especially the long, trailing branch of a vine. 
2. (Zoél.) An appendage to the legs of some 
crustaceous animals, having some resemblance to 
a whip. Owen. 


| Pla/grant, a. 








Flig/eo-1ét/ (f13)/- 





o-lét/),n. (Fr. ja — eee 
geolet, O. Fr. fla- Flageolet. 
Jol, Pr. flaujol, 


Jlautol, diminutive of O. Fr. flaiite, Slahute, N. Fr. 
Site, Pr. flauta. See Fuurr.)] (Mus.) A small 
wind-instrument, having a mouth-piece at one end, 
and six principal holes. 

Plag’-féath/er, n. A feather of a bird’s wing 
next the body. Booth. 

Flag’gi-ness, n. The condition of being flaggy ; 
laxity; limberness. 


Filag’gimg, n. A pavement or sidewalk of flag- 


stones; flag-stones, spoken of collectively. 
Plas/Sy,a. 1. Weak; flexible; limber. “ Flaggy 
wings.” Spenser. 

2. Weak in taste; insipid; as, a flaggy apple. 

3. Abounding with the plant called flag. 
Fla-gi/tiotis (fla-jish/us), a. {Lat. flagitiosus, from 
jlagitium, a shameful or disgraceful act, orig. a burn- 
ing desire, heat of passion, from flagitare, to de- 
mand hotly, fiercely; It. flagizioso, Sp. flagicioso. | 
1. Disgracefully or shamefully criminal; grossly 
wicked; scandalous. ‘*Debauched principles and 
Jlagitious practices.” 1. Taylor. 
. Guilty of enormous crimes; corrupt ;—said of 
persons. Pope. 
3. Characterized by scandalous crimes or vices; 
as, flagitious times. Pope. 
Syn. — Atrocious; villainous; flagrant; heinous; cor- 

rupt; profligate; abandoned. See ATROcIOUS. 


Fla-gi/tiotis-ly (fla-jish/us-l¥), adv. In a flagi- 
tious manner; atrociously. ‘‘ A sentence so jflagi- 
tiously unjust.” Macaulay. 


Fla-gi/tiotis-mess, n. The condition or quality of 
being flagitious; extreme wickedness; villainy. 
Flag’-0f/fi-ger,n. The commander of asquadron. 
Flag/on,n. [Fr. flacon, for flascon, O. Fr. flasche, 
Sp. flasco, probably from Lat. vasculwm, a small 
vessel, diminutive of vas, vessel.] A vessel with 
a narrow mouth, used for holding and conveying 
liquors. 
A trencher of mutton chops, and a flagon of ale. Macaulay. 


Flag’-miain, n.; pl. FLAG/-MEN, One who makes 
signals with flags. 

Fla/grang¢e, 7. Flagrancy. Bp. Hall. 

ee n. [O. Fr. flagrance, Lat. jlagran- 
tia. 

1. The condition or quality of being flagrant; 
actual perpetration, as of a crime, &c.; heinousness ; 
enormity. 

2, Aburning; great heat; inflammation. [0bs.] 

Lust causeth a flagrancy in the eyes. Bacon. 
Lat. jlagrans, p. pr. of jflagrare; 
Fr. jlagrant, It. e Bo napnaneen ‘ wd 

1. Flaming; inflamed; glowing; burning. ‘‘Fla- 

grant desires and affections.” Hooker. 
The beadle’s lash still fagrant on their back. Prior. 

A young man yet flagrant from the lash of the executioner 
or the beadle. De Quincey. 

2. Actually in preparation, execution, or perform- 
ance; raging. 

A war with the most powerful of the native tribes was 
Jlagrant. . Palfrey. 

3. Flaming into notice; notorious; enormous. 

And flagrant crimes with certain vengeance pay. Smith. 

Syn. — Atrocious; flagitious; glaring. See ATROCIOUs. 

BEla/grant-ly, adv. Ina flagrant manner; ardent- 
ly; notoriously. 

EFla/grate,v.t. [Lat. flagrare, flagratum, to flame, 
blaze, burn; Fr., Sp., & Pg. jlagrar, It. jlagrare.] 
To burn. [Obs.] Greenhill, 

Fla-gra/tion, n, A conflagration. [Obs.] Lovelace. 

Plag!’-ship, n. The ship which bears the com- 
manding officer of a squadron, and on which his 
flag is displayed. 

Flag/-staff, 7. 
hung. 

Flag/-stome,n. [See FLAG, a flat stone.] 

1. A flat stone for pavement. 

2. Any sandstone which splits up into flags. 

Flag/-worm (-wiirm), m. A worm or grub found 
among flags and sedge. Walton. 

Fiail, n. [O. Fr. flael, flaiel, flaial, N. Fr. fléau, 
from Lat. flagellum, whip, scourge, in Late Lat. a 
threshing-flail; Ger. flegel, O. H. Ger. flegil, M. H. 
Ger. & D. vlegel. See FLAGELLATE. | 

1. An instrument for threshing or beating grain 
from the ear by hand, consisting of a wooden staff 
or handle, at the end of which a stouter and shorter 
pole or club is so hung as to swing freely. 

His shadowy jail hath threshed the corn. Milton. 

2. An ancient military weapon, like the common 
flail, having the striking part armed with rows of 
spikes. . Fairholt. 

Flail/y,a. Acting like flails. [Obs.] Vicars. 

Flake, mn. [A-S. flace, N. H. Ger. flocke, O. H. Ger. 
flocco, floccho, M. H. Ger. vlocke, D. vlok, flock, 
tuft, flake, Lat. floccws; D. vlaak, a hurdle for 
wool. See FLocK.] ‘ 

1. A loose filmy or scale-like mass of any thing; 
a film; flock; lamina; layer; scale; as, a lake of 
snow, of flesh, or tallow. ‘‘ Little flakes of scurf.” 

Addison. 
Evelim, 


A pole or staffon which a flag is 


Great flakes of ice encompassing our boat. 
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FLAKE 


3. A portion of lighted or incandescent ee 
darted from a fire; a flash. [Obs.] 
As it had been a flake of lightning. Spenser. 
3. A platform of hurdles, or small sticks made 
fast or interwoven, supported by stanchions, for dry- 
ing codfish, and other things. [Massachusetts.] 
You shall also, after they be ripe, neither suffer them to 
have straw nor fern under them, but lay them either upon 
some smooth table, boards, or flakes of wands, and they will 
last the longer. English Husbandman. 
4. (Naut.) A small stage hung over the ship’s 
side, for workmen to stand on in calking, &c. 
5. A sort of carnation of two colors only, having 
large stripes going through the leaves. Loudon. 
Flake, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FLAKED (flakt); p. pr. & 
vb. n. FLAKING.|] To form into flakes. Pope. 
Flake, v.i. To break or separate in layers; to peel 
or scale off. ’ 
Flake/-white, n. (Paint.) (a.) The purest white 
lead in flakes or scales. (b.) A subnitrate of bis- 
muth, or pearl-white. ; 
Flak/i-ness, n. The state of being flaky. 9 
Flak’y, a. Consisting of flakes or locks; consisting 
of small, loose masses; lying in flakes or layers; 
flake-like. . 
Flam, x. [Cf. A-S. jledm, a flight, fleam, smut, dirt. ] 
A freak or whim; also, a falsehood; a lie; an illu- 
lusory pretext; deception; delusion. [Obs.] 
Lies immortalized and consigned over as a perpetual abuse 
and jlam upon posterity. . South. 
Flam, v.t. To deceive with falsehood; to delude; 
to cheat; to bamboozle. [0bs.] 
Who is not fammed off with words and phrases. South. 


Flam/beau (flim/bo), .; pl. FLAM/- 
BEAUX, or FLAM/BEAUS (flim/b0z). 
pee from flamber, to flame, to blaze, 
rom O. Fr. jflambe, flame, for flamble, 
from Lat. flammuila, a_little flame, 
dim. of jlamma, flame.] A flaming 
torch; a light made of thick wicks 
covered with wax, and used in the 
streets at night, at illuminations, and 
in processions. 
Flam-béy/ant, a. [Fr.]_ (Arch.) 
Characterized by waving or flame-like 
curves, as in the tracery of windows, 
&c.;—said of the French Gothic style, 
which was contemporary with the 
perpendicularin England. Fairholt. 
Flame, n.[O.Fr. flame, N.Fr.jlamme, 
from Lat. flamma; Pr. & O. Sp. jlama, Pg. flamma, 
It. famma, N. Sp. llama, Ger. flamme, D. viam.]} 

1. A stream of burning vapor or gas; darting or 
streaming fire; a blaze. 

2. Burning zeal or passion; intensely excited ar- 
dor ; elevated and noble enthusiasm ; fervency; 
glowing elevation of imagination; passionate ex- 
citement or strife. ‘‘So true a jlame of liking.” 
Shak. ‘In a flame of zeal severe.” Milton. 

3. Ardor of inclination; warmtb of affection. 

Smit with the love of kindred arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling fame with flame. Pope. 

4. A person beloved; asweetheart. [Colloq.] 

Syn.—Blaze; brightness; ardor. See BLAZE. 

Flame, v.i. [impe& p. p. FLAMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FLAMING. | 

1. To burn with rising, streaming, or darting fire ; 
to burn as gas emitted from bodies in combustion ; 
to blaze. 

The main blaze of it is past, but a small thing would make 
it fame again. Shak. 

2. To burst forth like flame; to shine like burn- 
ing vapor; to break out in violence of passion; to 
be kindled with zeal or ardor. ‘‘In jlaming yellow 





Flambeau. 


bright.” Prior. 
Flame, v. ¢. To kindle ; to inflame ; to excite. 
‘“‘Flamed with zeal of vengeance.” Spenser. 


Flame’-e6l/or (-ktl/ur), 7. 
ange color, as that of flame. 
Flame/-edl/ored (-ktil/urd), a. 
flame; of a bright yellow color. 
Flame/less, a. Destitute of flame. 
Flame/let, n. A small flame. ‘The jlamelets 
flapped and flickered.” Longfellow. 
Fla’men, n.; Eng. pl, FLA/MENS; Lat. pl. FLAM/I- 
WES. [Lat., also filamen, a priest of one particular 
deity, so called from the fillet which he wore around 
his -head, from filum, 
thread, the fillet of wool 
wound round the upper 
part of the flamen’s cap.] 
(Rom. eee A priest 
devoted to the service of (f 
a particular god, from VW& 
whom he received a dis- 
tinguishing epithet. The 
most honored were the 
Flamen Dialis, Flamen 
Martialis, and Flamen 
Quirinalis. 
Fla-min/e-otis, a. Pertain- 
ing to a flamen; flaminical. 
Flam/ing-ly, adv. Most 
brightly; with great show or 
vehemence, 
Fla-min/go (fla-ming/go), n. 
[Sp. & Pg. flamenco, Fr. fla- 


Bright yellow or or- 
B. Jonson. 

Of the color of 
Shak. 






Flamingo 
(Pheenicopterus ruber). 








| 
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mant, from Lat. flamma, flame, q. v., on account of 
its red color.] (Ornith.) A bird of the genus Phe- 
nicopterus, of a bright red color, having long legs 
and neck, and a beak bent down as if broken, The 
European flamingo is P. ruber. 

Fla-min/ie-al, a, Pertaining to a Roman flamen. 
[ Obs.] Milton. 

Flam/ma-bil/i-ty, rn, The quality of being flam- 
mable; inflammability. [Obs.] Browne. 

Flam/ma-ble, a. [Lat. flammabilis, from jlam- 
mare, to inflame, set on fire, from flamma, flame.] 
Capable of being enkindled into flame; inflamma- 
ble. [Obs.] ' 

Flam-mii/tion, n. [See supra.] The act of set- 
ting ina blaze. [Obs.] Browne. 

Flam/me-otis, a. [Lat. flammeus, from flamma, 
flame.] Pertaining to, consisting of, or resembling, 
flame. [Obs.] Browne. 

Flam-mif/er-otis, a. [Lat. flammifer, from jflam- 
ma, flame, and ferre, to bear.] Producing flame. 

Flam-miv/o-moits, a. [Lat. flammivomus, from 
jlamma, flame, and vomere, to vomit.] Vomiting 
flames, as a volcano. Thomson. 

Flam/y, a. [From jflame.] Flaming; blazing ; 
flame-like; composed of flame. 

Flanch,n. [Prov. Eng. flanch, a Qe s+ sa 
projection. See FLANK. ] 

1. A flange. [Rare.] 

2. (Her.) An ordinary formed 
on each side of an escutcheon by 
the segment of a circle. 

Flan/eo-nade’, n. (Fencing.) A 
thrust in the side. 

Flange, n. [Prov. Eng. flange, to 
project out. See FLANK.] <A projecting edge, rib, 
or rim, as of a car-wheel, to 
keep it on the rail, or ofa @ 
casting or other piece, by —_ 
which it is strengthened or = 
may be fastened to some- 
thing else. 

Flange, v.t. [imp. & p. p. 
FLANGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FLANGING.] (Aach.) To make a flange on. 

Flange, v.i. To be bent intoa flange; to take the 
form of a flange. 

Flanged (flinjd), a. Having a flange or flanges; 
as, a flanged wheel. 

Flange’-joint, n. <A joint in pipes, &c., made by 
two flanges bolted together. 

Fiange/-rail, n. A rail haying on one side a flange 
to keep wheels, &c., from running off. 

Flank, n. (Fr. & Pr. flanc, It. fianco, probably from 
Lat. flaccus, flabby, with m inserted; Sp. & Pg. 
Jlanco, Ger. flanke, Sw. & Dan. flank. Of. M. H. 
Ger. krenke, from krank, weak, Eng. the weak side.] 

1. The fleshy or muscular part of the side of an 
animal, between the ribs and the hip. 

2. (Mil.) (a.) The side of an army, or of any di- 
vision of an army, as of a brigade, regiment, or bat- 
talion; the extreme right or left; as, to attack an 
enemy in flank is to attack him on the side. 

When to right and left the front 
Divided, and to either flank retired. Milton. 
(b.) (Fort.) That part of a bastion which reaches 
from the curtain to the face, and defends the oppo- 
site face; any part of a work defending another by 
a fire along the outside of its parapet. [See /dlust. 
of Bastion.] 

3. (Arch.) The side of any building. Brande. 

4. The straight part of the tooth of a wheel which 
receives the impulse. Francis. 

5. (pl.) A wrench or other injury sustained by a 
horse in the back. Craig. 

Flank, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FLANKED (flankt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. FLANKING.] [Fr. flanquer, Sp. flanquear, 
It. fiancheggiare. See supra.) 

1. To stand at the flank or side of; to border upon. 

Stately colonnades are flawked with trees. Pitt. 

2. To overlook or command the flank of; to se- 
cure or guard the flank of; to pass around or turn 
the flank of; to attack, or threaten to attack, the 
flank of. 

Flank, v.i. 1. To border; to touch. Butler. 

2. To be posted on the side. 

Flank/ard, n. (Sporting.) One of the knobs or 
nuts in the flanks of a deer, 

FElank/er, n. One who, or that which, flanks, as 
a skirmisher or a body of troops sent out upon the 
flanks of an army to guard a line of march, or a fort 
pre so as to command the side of an assailing 

ody. 

They threw out flankers, and endeavored to dislodge their 
assailants. Irving. 

Filank/er, v.t. [imp.& p. p. FLANKERED; p. pr.& 
vb. caper [See FLANK, v. t.; Fr. jlan- 
quer. 

1. To defend by lateral fortifications. | Herbert. 

2. To attack sideways. Evelyn. 

Flan/nel, ». [Fr. flanelle, It. flanella, Sp. franela, 
L. Lat. flaneha, from O. Fr. flaine, a pillow-case, a 
mattress, perhaps from Lat. velamen, a covering, 
clothing, or from Fr. laine, Lat. lana, wool, with f 
prefixed, Cf. Celt. gloan, wool.] A soft, nappy, 
woolen cloth, of loose texture. 

Flan/neled, a. Covered or wrapped in flannel. 

Plan/nen, a. Made or consisting of flannel. [ Obs.] 
“ Flannen robes.” Dryden. 








Flange. 
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FLASH 


Flap, n. [Cf. 0. D. flabbe, a fly-flap, orig. any thing 
pendulous, Ger. flabbe, Sw. flabb, Dan. flab, a drop- 
ping or hanging mouth, allied to Lat. jlaccus, flabby.] 


1. Any thing broad and limber that hangs loose, ~ 


or attached by one side or end and easily moved; 
as, the jlap of a garment, of the ear, or of a hat. 

A cartilaginous flap on the opening of the larynx. Browne. 

2. The motion of any thing broad and loose, or a 
stroke with it. 

3. (pl.) (Far.) A disease in the lips of horses. 

Flap, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FLAPPED (apt) ; Dp. pr. & 

vb. nN. FLAPPING. } 
1. To beat with a flap; to strike. 
Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings. Pope. 
2. To move, as something broad and flap-like; 
as, to flap the wings; to let fall, as the brim of a hat. 
To flap in the mouth, to taunt. Cartwright. 

Flap, v.i. 1. To move as wings, or as something 
broad or loose. 

2. To fall and hang like a flap, as the brim of a 
hat, or other broad thing. 

Flap/-drag/on, 7. 1. A game in which the players 
catch raisins out of burning brandy, and, extinguish- 
ing them by closing the mouth, eat them. 

2. The thing thus caught and eaten. Johnson. 

Flap’/-drag/on, v. t. To swallow whole like a flap- 
dragon; to devour. [Obs.] 

See how the sea flap-dragoned it. Shak. 
Flap/’-éared, a. Having broad, loose ears. Shak. 
Flap/jack, n. <A sort of broad pancake; also, an 

apple-puff. 

Flap’-mouthed (-mouthd), a. Having loose, hang- 
ing lips. Shak. 

Flap/per, n. One who, or that which, flaps. 

Flare, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FLARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FLARING.] [Contracted from flacker, Ger. flackern, 
to flare, flash, blaze. See FLACKER.] 

1. To burn with a glaring and unsteady or waving 
flame; as, the candle jlares. 
2. To shine out with a sudden and unsteady light 
or splendor. 
When the sun begins to fling 


His flaring beams. Jilton. 
3. To be exposed to too much light, 
Flaring in sunshine all the day. Prior. 


4. To open or spread outward. 

To flare up, to become suddenly heated or excited; to 
break into a passion. : Thackeray. 

Filfire,n. 1. An unsteady, broad, offensive light. 

2. Leaf of lard. 

Flare/-tip, n. 
troversy. 

Flar/ing-ly, adv. In a flaring manner. 

Flash,n. ([Fr. jléche, arrow, fleche a feu, a projectile 
that was thrown from the cross-bow, to light up the 
works of the besiegers, in the dark; fléche ardente, 
a burning arrow thrown to set on fire the enemy’s 
works; Fr. jléche, Pr., Sp., & Pg. flecha, O. Sp. & 
Pg. frecha, It. freccia, from D. jlits, M. H. Ger. vliz, 
arrow, bow, cross-bow.] 

1. A sudden burst of light; a flood of light instan- 
taneously appearing and disappearing; a momen- 
tary blaze; as, a flash of lightning. , 

2. A sudden and brilliant burst; a momentary 
brightness or show. 

The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind. Shak. 
No striking sentiment, no flash of fancy. Wirt. 

3. The time of a burst of light; an instant; a very 
brief period. 

The Persians and Macedonians had it for a flash. Bacon. 

4. A reservoir and sluice-way placed on the side 
of a navigable stream, just above a shoal, with a view 
to pour in water as boats pass, and thus bear them 
over the shoal. Craig. 

5. Apool. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

6. A preparation of capsicum, burnt sugar, &c., 
for coloring and giving a fictitious strength to brandy 
and rum. Craig. 

Flash, n. The slang language of thieves, robbers, 
and the like; the vulgar tongue. Grose. 

Plash, a. Low and vulgar; as, flash language. 

Flash, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FLASHED (fliisht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. FLASHING. | 

1. To break forth, as a sudden flood of light; to 
burst instantly and brightly on the sight; to show a 
momentary brilliancy. 


Names which have flashed and thundered as the watch- 
words of unnumbered struggles. ‘alfow'd. 
The object is made to flash upon the eye of the mind. 
M. Arnold. 
2. To burst or break forth with a flood of flame 
and light; as, the powder jlashed in the pan. 
3. To burst forth like a sudden flame; to make a 
quick and unexpected transit. 
Every hour 
He flashes into one gross crime or other. Shak. 
A thought jlashed through me, which I clothed in act. 
Tennyson. 
Syn.—F.asu, GritTer, GLEAM, GLISTEN, GLISTER. 
Flash differs from glitter and gleam in denoting a flood 
or wide extent of light. The latter words may express 
the issuing of light from a small object, or from a pencil 
of rays. A diamond may glitter, but it does not jlash. 
flash differs from other words, also, in denoting sudden- 
ness of appearance and disappearance. ashing differs 
from exploding or disploding in not being accompanied 
with a loud report. To glisten, or glister, is to shine with 


A sudden passion or passionate con- 


flowers wet with dew. 


a soft and fitful luster, as eyes suffused with tears, or - e 
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Flash, v.¢. 1. To send out in flashes; to cause to 
burst forth with sudden flame or light; to convey 
by a flame, or by a quick and startling motion; as, 
to flash a peocrege along the wires; to jlash convic- 
tion on the mind. 

The chariot of eee Deity, 

" Flashing thick flames. Dilton. 

2. To throw up, as water, in darting and gleam- 
ing jets. [Obs.] 

He rudely flashed the waves. Spenser. 
Flash/er,. 1. A man of more appearance of wit 
than reality. 

2. Arower. [Obs.] 
3. The flusher, or lesser butcher-bird. 

Flash’-house, 7. <A house frequented by thieves, 
&c., where stolen goods are received. 

Flash/i-ly, adv. In a flashy manner; with empty 


,m. 1. The creation of an artificial flood 
by the sudden pouring in of water. 

2. (Arch.) Pieces of lead, or other metal, let into 
the joints of a wall, so as to lap over the gutters 
and prevent the plashing of rain on the interior 
works. Gwilt. 

Flash’y, a. 1. Dazzling for a moment; making a 
momentary show of brilliancy; transitorily bright. 
A little flashy and transient pleasure. Barrow. 

2. Showy; gay; gaudy; as, a flashy dress. 

3. Insipid; vapid; without taste or spirit. ‘‘ Lean 
and flashy songs.” Milton. 

FPlask,n. [A-8. flasc, flaxa, Dan. flaske, Sw. jlaska, 
O.H. Ger. flascd, N. H. Ger. flasche, O. Fr. jlasche. 
See FLAGON.] 

1. A narrow-necked vessel for holding fluids; a 
bottle; as, a flask of wine or oil. 

2. A portable vessel for gunpowder; a powder- 


horn. 
[Obs.] 


3. A bed in a gun-carriage. Bailey. 
ad 












4. (Founding.) A box 

containing the sand that 

forms the mold, and con- at 

‘sisting of two or more fe 

parts; viz., the cope, or al 

top; the cheeks,or middle iia 

pee and the drag, or 
ottom part. When there 


if 
! 
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Flask, (4.) 


are one or more checks, the flask is called a three- 
part flask, four-part flusk, &e. 


Fiask/et, n. [See supra, and cf. W. fiasged, a ves- 
sel of straw or wicker work, fiiasg, a vessel made 
with wicker, basket.] [Obs.] 

1. A vessel in which viands are served up. Pope. 
2. A long, shallow basket. 
In which they gathered flowers to fill their flasket. Spenser. 


Flat, a. [compar. FLATTER; superl. FLATTEST.] 
[Icel. flatr, Sw. flat, Dan. flad, O.H. Ger. flaz, allied 
to Ger. flach, blach, O. H. Ger. jlah, Icel. flaki, Gr. 
that, Ger. & Sw. platt, D. & Dan. plat, Gr. r\arés.] 

1. Having an even and horizontal surface, or 
nearly so, without marked prominences or depres- 
sions ; level without inclination; plain. 

Though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. Milton. 

2. Lying at full length, or spread out, upon the 
ground; level with the earth; prostrate; hence, 
fallen; laid low; ruined. 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities fat? Milton. 

3. Wanting relief; destitute of variety; without 
points of prominence and striking interest; monot- 
onous; insipid; stale; dull; frigid. 

A large part of the work is, to me, very flat. Coleridge. 

4, Lacking liveliness of commercial exchange and 
dealings; depressed; dull, 

5. Not relieved, broken, or softened; clear; 
unmistakable ; peremptory; absolute ; positive; 
downright. 

flat burglary as ever was committed. Shak. 
A great tobacco-taker too, —that’s fat. Marston. 

6. (Mus.) (a.) Below the true pitch; hence, as 
applied to intervals, minor, or lower by a half-step ; 
as, a flat seventh. (b.) Not sharp or shrill; not 
acute; as, a flat sound. 

7. (Pron.) Uttered with voice instead of breath; 
spoken, in distinction from whispered; vocal; so- 
nant; —said of certain consonants in the production 
of which the larynx is brought into action, as b, d, 
v, 2, &c., a8 distinguished from yp, t, f, s, &e. 

Fiat, adv. Directly; plainly. [Obs.] 

Sin is flat opposite to the Almighty. Herbert. 

Flat, n. 1. A level surface, without elevation, re- 
lief, or prominences; an even or plain space of 
ground; a low tract. 

Envy is as the sunbeams that beat hotter upon a bank, or 
steep rising ground, than upon a flat. Bacon. 

2. A level tract lying at little depth below the 
surface of water, or alternately covered and left 
bare by the tide; a shoal; a shallow; a strand, 

Half my power, this night 
Passing these /lats, are taken by the tide. Shak. 

3. Something broad and flat in form; as, (a.) A 
flat-bottomed boat, without keel, and of small 
draught. (b.) A straw hat, broad-brimmed and 
low-crowned. (c.) (Railway Mach.) A car with- 
out a roof; a platform car. 

4. The flat part, or side, of any thing; as, the 

road side of a blade, as distinguished from its edge. 
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5. A floor, loft, or story in a building. [Scot.] 
6. A dull fellow; a simpleton; a numskull. 
Or if you can not make a speech, 
Because you are a flat. Holmes. 
7. (Mus.) A character [)] before a note, indicat- 
ing a tone which is a half-step or semitone lower. 

Fiat, v. ¢. ve & Pp. p. FLATTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

FLATTING. 
1. To make flat; to flatten; to level. 
2. To render dull, insipid, or spiritless ; to depress. 
Passions are allayed, appetites are flatted. Barrow. 
3. To depress in tone, as a musical note; espe- 
cially, to lower in pitch by half a tone. 

Flat, v.i. 1. To become flat, or flattened; to be 
reduced from a prominent or elevated to a level 
surface, Temple, 

2. To become insipid, or dull and unanimated. 
[ Obs.] King Charles, 

3. (Mus.) To fall from the pitch. 

To fiat out, to fail from a promising beginning; to 
make a bad ending; to disappoint expectations. 

Flat/-fish, n. (J/chth.) A fish which has its body 
of a flattened form, swims on the side, and has both 
eyes on one side, as the flounder, turbot, halibut, 
and sole; especially, a small flounder, the Platessa 
plana of Mitchell, whichis esteemed excellent food. 

Fiat’-foot/ed, a. Firm-footed; determined. [Col- 
log. U. S.] 

Flat/-héad, a. Characterized by flatness of 

Flat/-héad/ed, head, especially that produced 
by artificial means, as a certain tribe of American 
Indians. 

Flat/-i/ron (-i/urn), 7. 
cloth; a sad-iron. 

Fla/tive, a. [Lat. flare, flatum, to blow.] Pro- 
ducing wind; flatulent. [Obs. rewer. 

Filat/ling, adv. With the flat side; flatlong; in a 
prostrate position, Spenser. 

Fiat/lings, adv. With the flat side; not edgewise; 
flatlong, [Rare.] 

The blade struck me /flatlings. W. Scott. 


Flat/liéng, adv. With the flat side downward; not 
edgewise. Shak. 

Flat/ly, adv. In a flat manner; evenly; horizon- 
tally; without spirit; dully; frigidly; perempto- 
rily 3 positively; plainly. ‘‘He jlatly refused his 
aid. 


An iron for smoothing 


Sidney. 
He that does the works of religion slowly, flatly, and_with- 
out appetite. Bp. Taylor. 


Filat’ness,n. 1. The quality or condition of being flat. 

2. Evenness of surface; want of relief or promi- 
nence; levelness. 

3. Want of vivacity or spirit; prostration; dejec- 
tion; depression. 

4. Want of variety; dullness; insipidity. 

5. Depression of tone; gravity of pitch, as op- 
posed to sharpness or acuteness. 

Fiat/ten (flait/tn), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. FLATTENED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. FLATTENING.] [From flat, q. v.] 

1. To reduce to an equal or even surface; to 
level; to make flat. 

2. To throw down; to bring to the ground; to 
prostrate; hence, to depress; to deject; to dispirit. 

3. To make vapid or insipid; to render stale. 

4. (Mus.) To lower the pitch of; to cause to 
sound less sharp; to let fall from the pitch. 

To flatten a sail (Naut.), to extend a sail lengthwise of 
the vessel, so that its effect is only lateral. Brande. 

Flat/ten (flit/tn), ». 7 To become flat, even, de- 
pressed, dull, vapid, spiritless, or depressed below 
pitch. 

Fiat/ter,n. 1. The person or thing by which any 
thing is flattened. 

2. (Blacksmith’s Work.) A flat swage. 

Filat/ter, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FLATTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. FLATTERING.] ([Icel. fladra, Fr. flatter, Pr. 
flatar, from Icel. flatr, Sw. & Eng. flat; originally, 
to rub gently with the hand, to stroke, i. e., to make 
flat, level, or smooth. Cf. Icel. jletia, to level, 
smooth, O. D, jletsen, N. D. vieyden, vieyen, to flat- 
ter, fawn.] 

1. To win the favoring attention of, by action 
expressly directed to that end, and especially by 
artful, insincere, or servile attentions; to gratify; 
to coax; to wheedle. 

A place for pleasantness, not unfit to flatter solitariness. 

Sidney. 
Music’s golden tongue 
Flattered to tears this aged man and poor. Keats. 

2. To soothe by praise; to gratify the self-love, 
vanity, and pride of; to please by artful and inter- 
ested commendation. 

Others he flattered by asking their advice. Prescott. 

3. To please with false hopes; to encourage by 
unfounded or deceitful representations, 

Lay not that flattering unction to your soul. Shak. 

Fiat/ter-blind, v. ¢. To blind with flattery. [ Rare.] 

If I do not grossly flatterblind myself. Coleridge. 


Flat/ter-er, m. One who flatters; a fawner; a 


wheedler, 
When I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He says he does, — being then most flattered. Shak, 


The most abject j/latterers degenerate into the po 
tyrants. ddison. 

Flat/ter-ing-ly, adv. Ina flattering manner; with 
partiality. 
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Flat/ier-y, n. [Fr. flatterie, Pr. flataria. See 
LATTER.] The act of flattering, or praising in a 
way to gratify vanity or gain favor; improper com- 

mendation; adulation; false praise. 
Simple pride for flattery makes demands. Pope. 

Just praise is only a debt, but flattery is a present. Rambler. 

Syn.—Adulation; compliment; obsequiousness. See 
ADULATION, 

Filat/ting, nn. 1. A mode of painting, in which the 
paint, being mixed with turpentine, leaves the work 
without gloss. Gwilt. 

2. A method of preserving gilding unburnished, 
by touching it with size, Knolles. 

3. The rolling out of metal into sheets by cylin- 
drical pressure, 

Flat/tish, a. [From jlat.] Somewhat flat; ap- 
proaching to flatness. Woodward. 

Fiat/t-lem¢ge, (n. [N. Lat. flatulentia, Fr. flatu- 

EFlat/i-len-¢y, lence, Sp. flatulencia. | 

1. The state of being flatulent, or affected with an 
accumulation of gases in the alimentary canal. 

2. Airiness; emptiness; vanity. [Obs.] Glanville. 

FPlat/i-lent (flit/yy-lent), a. [N. Lat. flatulentus, 
from Lat. flatus, a blowing, flatus ventris, windi- 
ness, flatulence, from jlare, to blow; Fr. flatulent, 
Sp. jlatulento.] 

1. Affected with gases generated in the alimen- 
tary canal; windy. 

2. Generating, or tending to generate, wind in 
the stomach, 

Vegetables abound more with aerial particles than animal 
substances, and therefore are more flatulent. Arbuthnot. 

3. Turgid with air; as, a flatulent tumor. Quincy. 

4. Pretentious without substance or reality ; 
puffy; empty; vain; as, a flatulent writer; flatu- 
lent vanity. [Obs.] Glanville. 

Flat/a-lent-ly, adv. Ina windy manner; emptily. 

Plat/i-és/ity, n. [Fr. flatuosité, It. flatuosita.] 
The state of being flatuous or windy; flatulence. 
[ Obs.) Bacon. 

Hlat/t-otis (flit/yn-us), a. [Fr. flatweua, It. & Sp. 
flatuoso.] Windy; generating wind. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Ela'tus,n. (Lat., from flare, to blow.] 

1. A breath; a puff of wind. Clarke. 

2. Wind generated in the stomach or other cavi- 
ties of the body; flatulence. Quincy. 

Flat/wise, a. or adv. With the flat side downward, 
or next to another object; not edgewise. 

Fliéunt (Synop., § 180), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. FLAUNT- 
ED; p. pr. & vb. n. FLAUNTING.] ([Cf. Goth. 
Jlautan, to boast, vaunt.] 

1. To throw or spread out; to flutter; to move 
ostentatiously; as, a flaunting show. 

You flaunt about the streets in your new gilt chariot. 
Arbuthnot. 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade. Pope. 

2. To carry a pert or saucy appearance. Boyle. 

Flaunt, v.t. To display ostentatiously; to make 
an impudent show of. 

Fliunt, nn. Any thing displayed for show. 

In these my borrowed flaunts. 

Fliunt/ing-ly, adv. Ina flaunting way. 

Flau/tist, n. [It. flawto, a flute.] A player on the 
flute; a flutist. 

Fla-vés'/c¢ent, a. [Lat. flavescens, p. pr. of flaves- 
cere, to turn yellow, from jlavus, yellow.] Turning 
yellow; yellowish, Gray. 

Fla-vie/o-motis, a. [Lat. flavicomus, from flavus, 
reddish yellow, and coma, hair; Gr. xouy.] Having 
yellow hair. 

Fla/vine, n. ([Lat. flavus, yellow.] (Chem.) A 
vegetable extract, in the form of a light-brown or 
greenish-yellow powder, and containing a large pro- 
portion of tannin and coloring matter. Simmonds. 

Fla/vor, n. [O. Eng. jflayre, smell, odor, O. Fr. 
jlair, Catalan jlaira, Pg. cheiro, from Fr. flairer, Pr. 
& Catalan flairar, Pg. cheirar (jl equivalent to Pg. 
ch), to scent, to smell, from Lat. fragrare, to emit 
a smell or fragrance, changed into flagrare; or per- 
haps the word was originally used of the fine yel- 
low color of wine, and hence transferred to its taste, 
from Lat. flavus, yellow. Cf. Pr. flavor, yellowish 
color, L. Lat. flavor, yellow gold.] [Written also 
flavour.) 

1. That quality of any thing which affects the 
smell; odor; fragrance; as, the flavor of a rose. 

2. That quality of any thing which affects the 
taste ; that quality which gratifies the palate; relish; 
savor; as, the flavor of wine. 

3. That which imparts to any thing a peculiar 
odor or taste, gratifying to the sense of smell, or 
the nicer perceptions of the palate. 

Fla/vor, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. FLAVORED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. FLAVORING.| To give flavor to. 

Fla/vored, p.a. Having flavor, or a pleasant taste ; 
as, high-flavored wine. 

Fla/vor-less, a. Without flavor; tasteless. 

Fla/vor-otis, a. Imparting flavor; pleasant to the 
taste or smell; sapid. 

Fla/vots, a. [Lat. flavus.] Yellow. [Obs.] 

Flaw, n. (Cf. A-S. floh, fragment, piece, from flean, 
to flay, Icel. jlag, naked earth after the clods are 
broken up, jlaga, clod, twig, scion, flaga, to break 
up the clods, to injure the skin slightly, jlo, any 
thing spread out, Sw. jd, id., Norw. flage, flaag, a 
sudden gust of wind; W. flaw, a piece shivered off, 
splinter, rag, dart, banner. ] 


Shak. 
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FLAW 


1. A bursting or cracking; a breach; a gap or 
fissure; a defect of continuity or cohesion; as, ‘a 
Jlaw in a knife, a vase, or a wall. 

This heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand jlaws. Shak. 

2. (Naut.) A sudden burst of wind; a sudden gust 
or blast of short duration. 

Snow and hail and stormy gust and flaw. Milton. 
Like flaws in summer laying lusty corn. Tennyson. 


3. A sudden burst of noise and disorder; a tu- 
mult; uproar; a quarrel. 

There grew a flaw between us. 
And deluges of armies from the town 
Came pouring in; I heard the mighty flaw. Dryden. 

4. Any defect made by violence or occasioned by 
neglect; a defect; a fault; as, a flaw in reputation ; 
a flaw in a will, in a deed, or in a statute. 

Has not this also its laws and its dark side. South. 

Syn.—Blemish; fault; imperfection; spot; speck. 
Flaw, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FLAWED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

FLAWING.] To break; to crack; to violate; to in- 
terrupt; to make unequal. 

The brazen caldrons with the frosts are flawed. Dryden. 
Flaw/less, a. Free from flaws. Boyle. 
Flawn,n. [O. Fr. & Sp. flaon, N. Fr. flan, Pr. 

flauzon, Late Lat. flado, L. Lat. flato, flanto, flaudo, 
‘O. H. Ger. flado, jlada, N. H. Ger. fladen.} A sort 
of flat custard or pie. [Obs.] Tusser. 

Flaw’ter, v.t. [Cf. O. Eng. jlawe, to flay an animal. 
See Fnay.] To scrape or pare, asaskin. [Obs.] 

Flaw’y, a. 1. Full of flaws or cracks; broken; de- 
fective; faulty. 

2. Subject to sudden gusts of wind. 

Filax,n. [A-8. fleax, O. H. Ger. 
Jlahs, M. H. Ger. vlahs, N. H. 
Ger. flachs, D. vias, from the 
same root with Ger. jlechten, 
to braid, plait, twist. ] 

1. (Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Linum (L. usitatissimum), 
having a single, slender stalk, 
about a foot and a half high, 
with blue flowers. The fiber 
of the bark is used for making 
thread and cloth, called linen, 
cambric, lawn, lace, &c. Lin- 
seed oil is expressed from the 
seed. 

2. The skin or fibrous part 
of the flax plant, when broken 
and cleaned by hatcheling or combing. 

Flax’-c€Omb (fliks’/kGm), ». A comb or toothed 
instrument for separating flax from the tow and 
shives; a hatchel, 

Flax’-dréss/er, n. One who breaks and swingles 
flax, or prepares it for the spinner. 

Flax’-dvréss/ing, n. The process of breaking and 
swingling flax. 

Flax’en (fliks/n), a. 
thread. 

a. Resembling flax; of the color of flax; as, flax- 
en hair. 

Flax’-plant, ». (Bot.) A plant in New Zealand 
allied to the lilies and aloes; the Phormium tenax. 

Flax’seed,n. The seed of the flax-plant; linseed. 

Flax’/-weed, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Li- 
naria (L. vulgaris). 

Flax’-wénch, ». 1. A female who spins. 

2. A prostitute. [Obs.] Shak. 
Flax’y, a. Like flax; ofa light color; fair. Sandys. 
Flay,v.t. [imp. & p. p. FLAYED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

FLAYING.] [A-S. flean, Sw. fld, Dan. fla@, O. D. 
vlaen, viaeden, CREE: N. D. villen. Cf. FLAw.] 
To skin; to strip off the skin of; as, to flay an ox. 
With her nails 
She'll fay thy wolfish visage. Shak. 


Flay/er (fla/er, 4), m. One who strips off the skin, 


J. Webster. 


1. Made of flax; as, flaxen 


Flé€a (flee), v.¢. [See supra.] To flay. [Ob6s.] 
He will be fleaed first 
And horse-collars made of ’s skin. Fletcher. 


Fléa,n. [A-S. fled, Scot. flech, Icel. fld,N. H. Ger. 

Jjloh, M. H. Ger. vidch, D. vloo, allied to Lat. pulex, 

| Blav. blocha.) (Hntom.) An insect of the genus Pu- 

lex, remarkable for its agility and troublesome bite. 

tS The common fleais the Pulex irritans ; the chigre, 

or chigoe, of the West Indies and South America is the 
Pulex penetrans. 

A flea in the ear, an unweleome hint or unexpected 
reply, annoying like a flea; an irritating repulse; as, to 
put a flea in one’s ear; to go away with a flea in. one’s 
ear.— To have a flea in the ear, to fail in some scheme in 
a way to throw ridicule on the person attempting it; also, 
to receive an unwelcome hint or annoying suggestion. 

Fléa/-bane,n. (Bot.) One of various plants, sup- 
posed to have efficacy in driving away fleas. They 
belong to the genera Conyza, Hrigeron, and Pult- 


caria. _ f Loudon. 
Fléa/-bite, n. 1. The bite of a flea, or the 
Fléa/-bit/ing, red spot caused by the bite. 


2. A trifling wound or pain, like that of the bite 

of a flea. Harvey. 
Fléa/-bit/ten, a. 1. Bitten or stung by a flea. 
2. Mean; worthless; of low birth or station. 


Cleaveland. 

Fléak, n. Same as FLAKE, q. Vv. 
Fléak/ing,n. A gauze-like covering of reeds, over 
which the main covering is laid, in thatching houses, 
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Fléam, 7. [D. jflym or jfliim, M. H. Ger. fliedeme, 
Jlieden, flitte, fliete, O. H. Ger. fliedimd, jliodema, 
L. Lat. jlevotomum, Lat. phlebotomum, Gr. pdeB 076- 
pov, from dé, gen. PAEB6s, vein, and réxvecy, to 
cut.] (Surg. & Far.) A sharp instrument used for 
opening veins for letting blood; a lancet. 

Fléam/y, a. Bloody; clotted. [Obs. or Prov.] 
‘“‘ Foamy bubbling of a jleamy brain.” Marston. 

Fléar,v.t.&%. See FLEER. 

Fléa/-wort (fle/wirt), n. (Bot.) An herb used in 
medicine (Plantago psylliwm), named from the 
shape of its seeds. Loudon, 

Ei leche (flash), n. [Fr from jléche, arrow.] (Yort.) 
A field-work usually at the foot of a glacis, consist- 
ing of two faces forming a salient angle pointing 
outward from the position taken. 

Fléck, n. <A spot; a streak; a speckle; a dapple. 
“ Flecks of sin.” 

Fléck, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FLECKED (fltkt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. FLECKING.] [Ger. fleck, spot, D. jlek, flak, 
Sw. jltich, D. vlek, vlak; Ger. flecken, to spot, Dan. 
Jjlekke, flikke, Sw. jlticka, D. vlekken, viakken.| To 
spot; to streak or stripe; to variegate; to dapple. 

Both jlecked with white, the true Arcadian strain. Dryden. 
A bird, a cloud, flecking the sunny air. Trench. 

Fléck/’er, v.f. Same as FLECK. 

Fléck/less, a. Without spot or blame. [Rare.] 

My conscience will not count me jleckless. Tennyson. 
Flée/tion (flék/shun),. [See FLExiIon.] The act 

of bending, or state of being bent; inflection. 

Flée/tor, n. <A flexor. See FLEXOR, 

Fléd, imp. & p. p. of flee. 

Rledke, a. [A-S. jlyege, L. Ger. flugge, D. vlug, 
N. H. Ger. jliigge, fliicke, O. H. Ger. flukki, from 
jluc, flug, flight, from fliogan, fliokan, N. H. Ger. 
Siegen, A-8. jfleogan, Eng. to fly.) Feathered; fur- 
nished with feathers or wings; able to fly. [Obds.] 

His locks behind, 
Illustrious on his shoulders, fledge with wings, 
Lay waving round. Milton. 

Flédge, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FLEDGED (fléjd); p. pr 
& vb. nN. FLEDGING. } 

1. To furnish with feathers; to supply with the 
feathers necessary for flight. 

The birds were not yet fledged enough to shift for them- 
selves. LD’ Estrange. 

2. To furnish with any soft covering. 

Your master, whose chin is not yet fledged. 
Flédge (fl%j), v. i. To become fledged. [Obs.] 
Flédge/ling, n. <A young bird just fledged. 
Flee, v. i.[imp.& p. p. FLED ; p. pr. & vb. N. FLEEING. | 

[A-S. jfleohan, jfleon, O. Sax. fliohan, O. H. Ger. 
Jliuhan, fliohan, fleohan, N. H. Ger. jliehen, M. H. 
Ger. vliehen, D. vlien, Icel. flya, Dan. jlye, Sw. fly, 
Goth. thliuhan.] To run away, as from danger or 
evil; to avoid in an alarmed or cowardly manner ; 
to hasten off; — usually with from. This is some- 


Shak. 


times omitted, making the verb transitive. ‘‘ Flee 
fornication.” 1 Cor. vi. 18. 
Cowardly fled, not having struck one stroke. Shak. 


To flee the question, or from the question (Legislative 
Assemblies), to avoid voting on a question. 


Fleece, n. [A-S. jleds, flys, L. Ger. fliis, M. L. Ger. 
& M. D. viliis, D. vlies, N. H. Ger. flies, vlies.] 

1. The coat of wool that covers a sheep, or that 

is shorn from a sheep at one time. 
‘Who shore me 
Like a tame wether all my precious fleece. Milton. 

2. Any soft wooly covering resembling a fleece, 

3. (Manuf.) The loose and thin wadding of cot- 
ton or wool coming from the breaking-card. 

Fleece, v. t.. [imp. & p. p. FLEECED (fleest); p. pr. 
& vb. n. FLEECING. } 

1. To deprive of a fleece, or natural covering of 
wool. 

2. To strip of money or property; to deprive of 
property cruelly under cover of law; to deprive of 
property by exorbitant or pressing demands; to 
bring to straits by oppressions and exactions; to 
rob; to steal from. 

Whilst pope and prince shared the wool betwixt them, the 
people were finely fleeced. Fuller. 

3. To spread over as with wool. Thomson. 

Fleeg¢ed (fleest), a. Furnished with a fleece or with 
fleeces; as, a sheep is well fleeced. 

Fleece/less, a. Having no fleece. 

Flee’cer, n. One who fleeces, strips, or takes by 
unreasonable or heartless exactions. 

Fleece’=wool,n. Wool shorn from the sheep. 

Flee’¢y, a. Covered with, made of, or resembling, a 
fleece. ‘‘Fleecy flocks.” Prior. 

Filé/er, . One who flees. Ld. Berners. 

Fleer, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FLEERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FLEERING.] [Scot. jleyr, to make wry faces, Icel. 
Jlyra, to smile, to laugh often. ]} 

1. To make a wry face in contempt, or to grin in 
scorn; to deride; to sneer; to mock; to gibe; as, 
to fleer and flout. 

To fleer and scorn at our solemnity. Shak. 

2. To grin with an air of civility; to leer. [Obs.] 

Grinning and jfleering as though they went to a bear- 
baiting. Latimer. 

Fleer, v. ¢. To mock; to flout at. Beau. § Fil. 
Fleer, ». 1. Derision or mockery, expressed by 
words or looks, 


And mark the feers, the gibes, and notable scorns. Shak. 





Tennyson. , 


; 
FLESH 
%. A grin of civility; aleer. [Obs.] 
A treacherous fleer on the face of deceivers. South. 


Fleer’er, n. One who fleers; a mocker; a fawner. 

Fleer/ing-ly, adv. Ina fleering manner. 

Fleet, n. [A-S. jleot, a place where vessels float, 
bay, river, from jfleotan, to float, swim; L. Ger. jlét, 
eee] rivulet, D. vliet, M. H. Ger. vliez, N. H. Ger. 

iesz. i 
1. A flood; a creek or inlet; a bay or estuary; a 
river;— sometimes used in compound names of 
ate as, Sleet-street, North-fleet, Fleet-prison. 
Ss. 
L } copes wove we nets to entrap the fish 
In floods and sedgy fleets. Matthewes. 
2. A former prison in London;—so called from 
a stream, the Fleet (now filled up), on which it 
stood. - 
Fleet parson, a clergyman of low character, in the 
vicinity of the Fleet-prison, who united persons in mar- 
riage, called Fleet-marriage, at any time of day or night, 
without public notice or witnesses, and without consent 
of parents. 

Fleet, n. [A-S. jliet, flota, ship, from fledtan, to 
float, swim, Icel. jlotz, fleet, boat, O. Dan. flaade, N. 
Dan. flode, Sw. jflotta, D. vloot, L. & H. Ger. flotte, 
Fr. jlotte, It. flotta.] A navy or squadron of ships; a 
number of ships in company; especially, a number 
of ships of war. 

Fleet, a. [compar, FLEETER; superl., FLEETEST.] 
[Icel. Widtr, quick. See Fuir.] 

1. Swift in motion; moving with velocity; light 
and quick in going from place to place; nimble. 

In mail their horses clad, yet feet and strong. Milton. 

2. Light; superficially fruitful, or thin; not pen- 

etrating deep, as soil. Peon. Eng.) Mortimer. 

Fleet, v. ¢.- [imp. & p. p. FLEETED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FLEETING. } 

1. To fly swiftly ; to hasten; to flit as a light sub- 
stance, 
All the unaccomplished works of Nature’s hand, 
Dissolved on earth, fleet hither. 
2. To sail; to float. [Obs.] 
And in frail wood on Adrian Gulf doth fleet. Spenser. 
3. (Naut.) To slip down the barrel of a capstan 
or windlass ; — said of a rope or chain. 

Fleet, v.t. [See supra.] ‘ 

1. To pass over rapidly; to skim the surface of; 
as, a ship that fleets the gulf. Spenser. 

2. To hasten over; to cause to pass lightly, or in 
mirth and joy. 

Young gentlemen flock to him, and jleet the time care- 
lessly. Shak. 

3. [A-S. flét, flict, cream, from fledtan.] To take 
the cream from; to skim. [Hng.] 

4. (Naut.) (a.) To draw apart the blocks of;— 
said of a tackle. Totten. (b.) To cause to slip 
down the barrel of a capstan or windlass, as a rope 


or chain. 
Fleet/en, n. [See FLEET, v.¢.,3.] Skimmed milk. 


[ Obs.] 
Fleet/en-fac¢e, n. [See FLEET, v. t., 3.] A pale face, 
of the color of fleeten, or skimmed milk; a coward. 
You know where you are, you fleeten-face. Beau. & Fl, 
Fleet/-foot, a. Swift of foot; running, or able to 
run, with rapidity. Shak. 
Fleet/ing, p. a. Not durable; transient; transi- 
tory; as, the fleeting hours or moments, 
Syn.—Sce TRANSIENT. 
Fleet/ing-dish, n. A skimming bowl. 
Fleet/ing-ly, adv. Ina fleeting manner, 
Fleet/ly, adv. Ina fleet manner; rapidly. 
Fleet/ness, n. The quality of being fleet or swift; 
swiftness; rapidity; velocity; celerity; speed; as, 
the jleetness of a horse or deer. 


Milton. 


| Flém/ing, n. A native or inhabitant of Flanders. 
| Flém/ish, a. ( Geog.) Pertaining to Flanders, or the 
Flemings. 


Flemish horse (Naut.), an additional foot-rope at the 

ends of top-sail yards. Stmmonds. 

Flém/ish, n. The language or dialect spoken by 
the Flemings. 

Flénch, v. ¢. Same as FLENSE. 

Flénse, v.t. [Dan. flense, D. vlensen, vlenzen, Scot. 
jlinch. Cf. Icel. flisia, to flay, skin.] To cut up and 
obtain the blubber of; — said of a whale. 

Flésh, n. [A-S. fliisc, O. Sax. flésc, O. Fries. flasc, 
O. H. Ger. fleisc, N. H. Ger. fleisch, D. fleesch ; Icel. 
& Dan, flesk, lard, bacon, fat, Sw. jldisk; allied to 
Russ. plot, flesh.] 

1. The aggregate of muscles, fat, and other tis- 
sue which cover the framework of bones in man 
and other animals; especially, the muscles. 

2. Animal food, in distinction from vegetable; 
meat; especially, the body of beasts and birds used 





as food, distinct from jish, 
With roasted flesh, and milk, and wastel brede. Chaucer. 
3. The human system; the body; the corporeal 


person. 
As if this flesh, which walls about our life, 
Were brass impregnable. 


4. The human race; mankind; humanity. 
All flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth. Gen. vi. 12. 


5. Human nature; (a.) Ina good sense, tender- 
ness of feeling; gentleness. 
There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart. 


Shak. 


Cowper. — 
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FLESH 


(b.) In a bad sense, tendency to transient or physi- 
cal pleasure; desire for sensual gratification; car- 
nality. (c.) (Zheol.) The character under the influ- 
ence of animal propensities or selfish passions; the 
soul uninfluenced by spiritual influences. 

6. Kindred; stock; race. 

He is our brother and our flesh. Gen. xxxvii. 27. 

7. The soft, pulpy substance of fruit; also, that 
part of a root, fruit, &c,, which is fit to be eaten. 

An arm of flesh, human strength or aid.— Flesh and 
blood, the entire body; man in his physical personality. 

Flésh, v.t. [imp. & p.p. FLESHED (flésht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. FLESHING. 

1. To feed with flesh, as an incitement to further 
exertion; to initiate; —said especially in reference 
to the practice of training hawks and dogs by feed- 
ing them with the first game they take, or other 
flesh ; hence, to use upon flesh, as a murderous 
weapon, especially for the first time. 

The wild dog 
Shall flesh his tooth in every innocent. Shak. 
2. To glut; to satiate; hence, to harden; to ac- 


custom, ‘/’leshed in triumphs.” Glanville. 
Old soldiers 
Fleshed in the spoils of Germany and France. Beau. § I'l. 


Flésh/-broth (21), n. Broth made by boiling flesh 
in water. 
Flésh/-briish, n. A brush for exciting action in 
the skin by friction. 
Flésh/-elégged, a. Incumbered with flesh. 
EFlésh/er, n. A butcher. 
A flesher on a block had laid his whittle down. Macaulay. 
Flésh’-fly, . <A fly that feeds on flesh, and depos- 
its her eggs in it. Ray. 
Flésh/ful, a. Abounding in flesh; fat. [Obds.] 
Flésh/hood, n. The state of being in, or clothed with, 
flesh, or subject to the ills of the flesh; incarnation. 
Thou, who hast thyself 
Endured this feshhood. . B. Browning. 
Flésh’-hook, ». A hook to draw flesh from a pot 
or caldron. 
Flésh/i-mess, n. [From jfleshy.] The state of being 
fleshy; plumpness; corpulence; grossness. 
Flésh/ing, . A thin covering to imitate skin, worn 
by actors and dancers. 
Flésh/less, a. Destitute of flesh; lean. 
fleshless ghost.” Carlyle. 
Flésh/limess, x. The state of being fleshly; car- 
nal passions and appetites. Spenser. 
Flésh/ling, 7. A person devoted to fleshly things. 


tCASTa 


Obs. } Spenser. 
Filésh/ly, a. 1. Pertaining to the flesh; corporeal. 
“ Fleshly bondage.” Denham. 
2. Animal; not vegetable. Dryden. 


3. Human; not celestial; not spiritual or divine. 
“ Fleshly wisdom.” 2 Cor. i.12. “‘ Vain of jleshly 


arm.” Milton. 
4. Carnal; worldly; lascivious. ‘‘ Abstain from 
1 Pe, ii. 11. 


jleshly lusts.” 

Flésh/ly-mind/ed, a. Disposed toward sensual 
things; carnally minded; lustful. 

Flésh’/-méat, n. The flesh of animals prepared or 


used for food; animal food. Swift. 
Flésh/ment, n. The act of fleshing, or the excite- 
ment attending it. Shak. 


Flésh/-mon/ger (-miing’ger), n. [A-S. fltisc-man- 
gere.] One who deals in flesh; hence, a procurer ; 
apimp; apander. [Obs.] Shak. 

Flésh/-p6t, n. A vessel in which flesh is cooked; 
hence, plenty of provisions. 

Flésh’/quake,n. [Formed in imitation of earth- 
quake.| A trembling of the flesh. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Filésh/-tint, n. (Paint.) A color which best serves 
to represent that of the human body. Fairholt. 

eam (-wfirm), 7. A worm that feeds on 

esh. 

Flésh/-wound (-woond, or wound), ». A wound 
not reaching beyond the flesh, or one not deep. 

Flésh’y, a. (compar.FLESHIER ; superl. FLESHIEST. ] 

1. Full of flesh; plump; corpulent; gross. 
The sole of his foot is feshy. Ray. 
2. Human. [0bs.] ‘“‘ Our fleshy eyes.” J. Webster. 
3. (Bot.) Composed of firm pulp; succulent; as, 
the houseleek, cactus, and agave are fleshy plants. 

Flét, p. p. of fleet. Skimmed. [Obs.] Mortimer. 

Flétch, v.t. [imp. & p.p. FLETCHED (flétsht); p. 
pr. & vb. n.FLETCHING.] ([Fr. jléche, arrow. See 
FiAsu.] To feather, as an eed Warburton. 

Flétch/’er,n. [O. Fr. jflechier, L. Lat. flecherius, 
flecharius, flechiarius. See supra.] One who fletch- 
es or feathers arrows; a manufacturer of bows and 
arrows. [0Obs.] 

Fle-tif/er-otis, a. [Lat. fletifer, from jfletus, weep- 
ing, from flere, to weep, and ferre, to bear, pro- 
duce.] Producing tears. [Obs.] Blount, 

Fleur-de-lis 

flur/de-lé’), n. 
a flower of 
the lily; cor- 

© rupted, in Eng- 
lish, to jlower- 
de-luce, q. v.] 
(Her.) The 
royal insignia 
of France ;— whether original- 
ly representing a lily or the 
head of a javelin, is disputed. 





Fleur-de-lis. 
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Fleur/y, ». (Her.) A cross, couped at the ends, 
from which proceed fleurs-de-lis, 

Flew (fit), imp. of fly. 

Flew (flu), . The large chaps of a deep-mouthed 


hound. Hanmer. 
Flewed (find), a. Having large chaps; mouthed; 
deep-mouthed. [Obs.] Shak, 


Fléx, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FLEXED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FLEXING.] ([Lat. flectere, flecum.] To bend; as, a 
muscle jlewes the arm. ‘ 

Flex-an/i-motis, a. (Lat. flexanimus, from flectere, 
jlexum, to bend, and animus, mind.] Having power 
to change the mind. [Obs.] Howell. 

Fléx/i-bil/i-ty, n. ee Fr. flexibilité, 
Pr. flexibilitat, Sp. flewibilidad, It. flessibilita.] The 
quality of being flexible; flexibleness; pliancy; fa- 
cility or easiness of compliance or temper; as, the 
jlexibility of rays of light. Newton. 

All the flexibility of a veteran courtier. Macaulay. 

Fléx/i-ble, a. [Lat. flewibilis, from flectere, flecum, 
to bend; Fr. & Sp. jlexible, It. flessibile.] 

1. Capable of being flexed or bent; admitting of 
being turned, bowed, or twisted, without breaking ; 
pliable; yielding to pressure. 

When the splitting wind 
Makes flewible the knees of knotted oak. Shak. 

2. Capable of yielding to the influence of others ; 
not invincibly rigid or obstinate ; tractable ; manage- 
able; ductile; too easy and compliant; wavering. 

Phocion was aman of great severity, and no ways flexible to 
the will of the people. Bacon. 

Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible. Shak. 

3. Capable of being adapted or accommodated. 

This was a principle more flexible to their purpose. Rogers. 

Syn.—Pliant; pliable; supple; tractable; manage- 
able; ductile; obsequious; inconstant; wavering. 

Fléx/i-ble-mess,n. The condition or quality of being 
flexible; flexibility ; pliableness ; ductility ; manage- 
ableness; tractableness ; as, the flexibleness of youth. 

Fléx/i-bly, adv. Ina flexible manner. 

Fléx/i-eds/tate, a. [Lat. flectere, flexwm, to bend, 
and costa, rib.] Having bent or curved ribs. 

Fléx/ile (fitks/il), a. ([Lat. flexilis, from flectere, 
jflecum, to bend.] Pliant; pliable; easily bent; yield- 
ing to power, impulse, or moral force. Thomson. 

Fléx/ion (flék/shun), n. ([Lat. jflewio, Fr. & Sp. 
flexion, It. flessione. ] 

1. The act of flexing or bending; a turning. 

2. A bending; a part bent; a fold. Bacon. 

3. (Gram.) Syntactical change of form of words; 
inflection. 

Express the syntactical relations by flexion. W. Hamilton. 

4. (Anat.) That motion of a joint which gives the 
distal member a continually decreasing angle with 
the axis of the proximate part. 

Filé2'or,n. (Lat. flectere, flecum, to bend.] (Anat.) 
A muscle whose office is to produce flexion ; — op- 
posed to extensor. 

Fiéx/i-Ose/ (fltk/shn-6s/), a. Flexuous. Eng. Cyc. 

Fl1éx/i-otts (fick’/shu-us), a. [Lat. flerwosus, from 
jlexus, a bending, turning, from jlectere, flexum, to 
bend, turn; Pr. fleruewx, It. flessuoso.] THaving 
turns, windings, or flexures; winding; bending; 
changing direction. Bacon. 

Fléx/tire (fltk/shur), n. [Lat. flexura, Sp. flexura, 
It. flessura. | 

1. The act of flexing or bending; a turning or 
curving ; flexion; hence, obsequious bowing or 
bending. 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending? 

3. Aturn; a bend; a fold. 

Varying with the flexures of the valley through which it 
meandered. British Quarterly. 

Flib/ber-Sib, n. A sycophant. [Obs., and low or 
humorous.] ‘These flatterers and jlibbergibs.” 

Latimer. 

[Low.] Howitt, 


Shak. 


Flib/ber-ti-1b/bet, n. Animp. 

Fli-btis/tier, n. See FILIBUSTER. 

Flick, v. t. [imp. & p. p. FLICKED (flikt); p. pr. 
& vb. nN. FLICKING.] [Cf. FLIcKER.] To whip 
lightly; to flap; as, to flick a horse; to flick the 
dirt from boots. Thackeray. 

Flick, n. A flitch; as, a flick of bacon. 

Flick/er, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FLICKERED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. FLICKERING.] [A-S. jflyccerian, fliccerian, 
jlicerian, flicrian, to move the wings, to flutter, 
from flycge, able to fly; O. H. Ger. flogarén, O. D. 
jliggheren, to flutter, N. D. jlikkeren, to twinkle, 
O. Sw. jleckra, to move often, Scot. jlekker, flyker, 
to flutter, to quiver. See FLEDGE.] To flutter; to 
flap without flying; to keep in motion without re- 
moving; to waver or fluctuate, like a flame in a cur- 
rent of air. 

And flickering on her nest made short essays to sing. Dryden. 

Flick/’er, ». The act of wavering or of fluttering; 
fluctuation ; sudden and brief increase of brightness ; 
as, it was the last jlicker of the dying flame. 

Flick’er-ing-ly, adv. Ina flickering manner. 

Flick’/er-mouse, 7”. The bat; flinder-mouse. 


B, Jonson. 
Flidge,a. Fledged. [0bs.] 
Drive their young ones out of the nest when they be once 
JNidge. folland. 
Flidge, v.i. To become fledged; to get feathers. 
[ Obs.] 
They every day build their nests, every hour flidge. 
RR. Greene. 
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Elifer,n. [See Fry.] 1. One who flies or flees; a 
Reve: a fugitive. Shak. 
2. (Mach.) A fly. See Fry. 
3. (pl.) The arms attached to the spindle of a 
spinning wheel, over which the thread passes to 
the spool; — so called from their swift revolution. 
4. A straight flight of steps or stairs. 

Flight (flit), mn. [A-S. fliht, flyht, a flying, from 
Jleogan, to fly, flyht, a fleeing, from jledhan, jledn, to 
flee; O. H. Ger. fluht, N. H. Ger. jlucht, Sw. flykt, 
a fleeing, Ger. jlug, Sw. flygt, a flying, D. vlugt, 
Dan. jiugt, a fleeing or flying. } 

1. The act of fleeing; the act of running away, to 
escape danger or expected evil; hasty departure. 
Pray ye that your flight be not in the winter. Matt. xxiv. 20. 
Fain by flight to save themselves. Shak. 
2. The act of flying; a passing through the air 
Bee help of wings; volitation; mode or style of 
ing. 
aoe Like the night-owl’s lazy flight. Shak. 
3. Lofty elevation and excursion; a mounting; a 
soaring; as, a flight of imagination or ambition; in 
a bad sense, extravagant sally; excursion; wander- 
ing; as, a flight of folly. 
Could he have kept his spirit to that fight, 
He had been happy. Byron. 
His highest flights were indeed far below those of Taylor. 
Macaulay. 
4. A number of beings or things passing through 
the air together; especially, a flock of birds flying in 
company; the birds that fly or migrate together; 
the birds produced in one season. “Swift jlights 
of angels ministrant.” Milton. “A flight of ar- 


rows.” Swift. 
Like a flight of fowl 
Scattered by winds. Shak. 
5. A reach of steps or stairs, from one landing to 
another, 
6. A long, light, feathered arrow. [Obs.] 


Not a flight drawn home 
E’er made that haste that they have. 


7. The husk or glume of oats. 

To put to flight, to turn to flight, to compel to run 
away; to force to escape. 

Syn.—Pair; set. See Parr. 

Flight/ed, a. Taking flight; flying. 

Flight/i-ly, adv. Ina flighty, wild, or imaginative 
manner. 

Flight/i-ness (flit/i-mes), n. The state of being 
flighty; wildness; slight delirium; extreme vola- 
tility. 

Syn.—Levity; giddiness; volatility; lightness; wild- 
ness. See LEVITY. 

Flight/-shot, n. 
flies, j 


Beau. & Fl. 


The distance which an arrow 


Within a flight-shot from it in the valley. Evelyn. 

There stands the May-pole, half a jlight-shot from the king’s 

oak. W. Scott. 

Flight’y (flit/¥), a. 1. Fleeting; swift; transient, 

The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, 

Unless the deed go with it. Shak. 

2. Indulging in flights, or wild and unrestrained 

sallies, of imagination, humor, caprice, &c.; given 

to disordered fancies and extravagant conduct; vol- 
atile, giddy. 

Proofs of my flighty and paradoxical turn of mind. Coleridge. 


The younger branches of the nobility ...denounced the 
holy monk as a harsh disciplinarian and a flighty enthusiast. 


J. 8S. Harford. 
(Cf. Fuam.] <A freak; a trick. 


Flim/flaim, n. 
Beau. § Fl, 


[ Obs.] 

Flim/si-ly, adv. In a flimsy manner. 

Flim/si-ness, 7”. State or quality of being flimsy; 
thin, weak texture; weakness; want of substance 
or solidity. 

Flim/sy (flim/z¥), a. foompars FLIMSIER; superl, 
FLIMSIEST.] [Cf. W. llymsi, a sharp, fickle motion, 
with a sharp, fickle motion, vain, weak, llymus, of a 
keen, sharp, quick, or subtile quality, dlym, subtile, 
quick, keen, sharp. See Limsy.] Weak; feeble; 
slight; vain; without strength or solid substance; 
of loose and unsubstantial structure; without rea- 
son or plausibility ; as, a flimsy pretext; a jlimsy ex- 
cuse; jlimsy objections. Milner. 

Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines. Pope. 

Syn.—Weak; feeble; light; superficial; shallow; vain. 

Flim/sy,n. 1. Thin or transfer paper. 

2. A banknote. [Cant. ng.] 

Flinch, v. i. [imp.& p. p. FLINCNED (flincht); 
p. pr. & vb. n. FLINCHING.] [Probably corrupted 
from blench, q. v.] To withdraw from any suffering 
or undertaking, from pain or danger; to fail in do- 
ing or persevering; to show signs of yielding or of 
suffering; to shrink; to wince; as, one of the par- 
ties flinched from the combat. 

A child, by a constant course of kindness, may be accus- 
tomed to bear very rough usage without jlinching or _com- 
-plaining. Locke. 

Flinch/er, ”. One who flinches or fails, 

Flinch/ing-ly, adv. In a flinching manner. 

Flin/der-mouse, 7. <A bat; a flitter-mouse. 

Flin/ders, 7. pl. [Scot. jlenders, jlendris. Cf. D. 
jlenters, rags, broken pieces.] Small pieces or splin- 
ters; fragments, 

The tough ash spear, so stout and true, 
Into a thousand jlinders flew. W. Scott, 

Fling, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. FLUNG; p. pr. & vb.n, 
FLINGING.] [O. Sw. jflenga, to beat, strike, throw, 
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Icel. fleygia, to hurl, send; allied to Lat. jligere, to | flippant; fluency of speech; volubility of tongue; 


strike down. ] - 


1. To cast, send, or throw from the hand; to hurl; 
to dart; to emit with violence, as though thrown 
from the hand; as, to fling a stone at a bird, 


Tis Fate that flings the dice; and, as she flings, 
Of kings makes peasants, and of peasants kings. Dyrden. 


He... like Jove, his lightning flung. Dryden. 
2. To shed forth; to emit; to scatter. 
The sun begins to fling ] 
His flaring beams. Milton. 
Every beam new transient colors flings. Pope. 


3. To throw down; to prostrate; hence, to baf- 
fle; to defeat; as, to fling a party in litigation. 
His horse started, flung him, and fellupon him. Walpole. 
To fling away, to reject; to discard. ‘ Cromwell, I 
charge thee, jling away ambition.” Shak.— To fling 
down, to throw to the ground, to demolish; to ruin. — 
To fling in, to throw in; not to charge in an account; as, 
in settling accounts, one party jlings im a small sum, or 
a few days’ work. — Zo jling off, to baffle in the chase; to 
defeat of prey; also, to get rid of. Addison.— To fling 
open, to throw open; to open suddenly or with violence ; 
as, to fling open a door.— To fling out, to utter; to speak 
in an abrupt or harsh manner; as, to fling outhard words 
against another.— Zo fling up, to relinquish; to aban- 
don; as, to fling up a design. 

Fling, v.i. 1. To throw; to wince; to ilounce; as, 
the Pane began to kick and fling. 

2. To cast in the teeth; to utter harsh language; 
to sneer; as, the scold began to flout and fling. 

38. To throw one’s self in a violent or hasty man- 
ner; to rush; — se/f being omitted. 

And crop-full, out of doors he jlings. 

I flung closer to his breast, 

As sword that, after battle, fingsto sheath. 2. B. Browning. 

To fling out, to grow unruly or outrageous. Shak. 

Fling, n. 1. A cast from the hand; a throw; a 
flounce. 

2. A severe or contemptuous remark; a gibe; a 
sneer; a sarcasm, 
I, who love to have a fling, 
Both at senate house and king. 
3. A kind of dance. 

Fling/-diist, n. One who kicks up the dust; a 
street-walker; alow woman. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

Fling/er,n. One who flings; one who jeers. 

Flint, n. [A-S. flint, Sw. jlinta, flintsteen, Dan. 
flint, flintsteen, M. L. Ger. vlint, vlintstein, O. H. 
Ger. jlins, M. H. Ger. vlins, allied to Gr. tAiv$os, 
brick; whence Ger. jlinte, a light gun with a fire- 
lock and a flint-stone in it. | 

1. (Min.) A variety of quartz, of a yellowish, 
bluish-gray, or grayish-black color, composed of 
silica, with traces of iron, and supposed to be col- 
lections of animalcular shells, aggregations around 
sponges, or other organic substances. Itis very hard, 
and strikes fire with steel. 

2. A piece of flinty stone used in some fire-arms 
to strike fire, now superseded by percussion caps, 
Flint/-glass,”. A very pure and beautiful kind 
of glass, of great density and high refractive power, 
in which oxide of lead is a distinguishing ingre- 
dient. It is much used for table glass-ware and 
for optical purposes, and is so called because orig- 

inally made of pulverized flints. 

Flint/i-mess,. State or quality of being flinty; 
hardness; cruelty. Beau. J £1. 

Flint/-léck, n. A musket lock with a flint fixed 
in the hammer for striking on the cap of the pan ; — 
now superseded by the percussion lock. 

Fiint/-stone, ». A hard, silicious stone; a flint. 

Flint/y, a. [compar. FLINTIER ; superl. FLINTIEST. | 
Consisting of, composed of, abounding in, or re- 
sembling, flint; as, a jlinty rock; flinty ground; a 
jlinty heart. 

Flint’y-slate, n. (Min.) A hard mineral of a 
somewhat slaty structure, containing about 75 per 
cent. of silica, with lime, magnesia, and oxide of 
iron. A variety of it, the basanite or Lydian stone, 
is used for trying gold, and hence is called towch- 
stone. Eng. Cy¢. 

Flip, n. [A cant word. Cf. Prov. Eng. flip, equiva- 
lent to nimble, flippant.] A mixture of beer and 
spirit sweetened and heated by a hot iron. 

Blipiedog, n, An iron used, when heated, to warm 
flip. 

Flip/-flap, n. 


Mlilton. 


Swift. 


The repeated stroke of something 
long and loose. Johnson. 

Elip/-flap, adv. [Proy. Eng. flip, a slight, sudden 
blow. See FLAP, 7., 2.] With repeated strokes and 
noise, as of something long and loose. Ash. 

Elip’/pan-¢y, n. [See Fuippanr.] The state or 
quality of being flippant; smoothness and rapidity 
of speech; volubility of tongue; fluency of speech. 

Elip’/pant, «a. 
Cf. W. lib, llibin, llipa, soft, limber, pliant. ] 

1. Of smooth, fluent, and rapid speech; speaking 
with ease and rapidity; haying a yvoluble tongue; 
talkative. 

2. Speaking fluently and confidently, without 
knowledge or consideration ; empty ; inconsiderate ; 
pert; petulant. ‘“‘Flippant epilogues.” Thomson. 

To put flippant scorn to the blush. I. Taylor. 
Flip’pant, . <A flippant person. [Lare.] 
Flip/pant-ly, adv. Ina flippant manner; fluently ; 

with ease and volubility of speech. 
Flip/pant-ness,n. The state or quality of being 








[Proy. Eng. flip, to move nimbly. | 





flippancy. 

Flip’per,. The paddle of a sea-turtle; the broad 
fin of a fish. 

Flirt (18), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. FLIRTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. FLIRTING.] [Cf. A-S. jleard, trifle, folly, 
jleardian, to trifle; Prov. Eng. jflwrt, to snap the 
fingers derisively ; Eng. blurt, to throw at random. | 

1. To throw with a jerk or quick effort; to fling 
suddenly; as, they flirt water in each other’s faces ; 
he flirted a glove, or a handkerchief. 

2. To toss or throw about; to move playfully to 
and fro; as, to flirt a fan. 

3. To jeer at; to abuse; to treat with contempt. 

Iam ashamed; Iam scorned; Iam flirted. Beau. § Fl. 

Flirt, v.i. 1. To run and dart about; to act with 
giddiness, or from a desire to attract notice; es- 
pecially, to play the coquette; to play at courtship ; 
to coquet; to be unsteady or fluttering ; as, they 
Jlirt with the young men. 

2. To throw bantering or sarcastic words ; to 
utter contemptuous language, with an air of dis- 
dain; to jeer or gibe. Beau. § Fl. 

Flirt, . [See supra.] 1. A sudden jerk; a quick 
throw or cast; a darting motion; hence, a jeer. 

In unfurling the fan are several little #irts and vibrations. 

Addison. 

2. [L. Ger. flirtje, H. Ger. flirtchen.] One who 
flirts ; a female who acts with giddiness, or plays at 
courtship ; a coquette; a pert girl. 

Several young flirts about town had a design to cast us out 


of the fashionable world. Addison. 
Flirt, a. Pert; wanton. [0bs.] Shak. 
Flir-ta/tion, n. 1. A flirting; a quick, sprightly 


motion. 
2. Playing at courtship; coquetry. 
The flirtations and jealousies of our ball-rooms. Macaulay. 
Flirt/-Zi11, n. A woman of light behavior; a 
gill-flirt. [Obs.] Shak. 
You heard him take me up like a flirt-gill. Beau. § Fl. 
EFlirt/i-Sig,n. A wanton, pert girl. [Obs.] Grose. 
Flirt/ing-ly, adv. In a flirting manner. 
Flisk, v.t. Toskip. ‘ He jlishing flies.” Gosson. 
Flisk, n. A large-toothed comb. Simmonds. 
Flt, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FLITTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FLITTING.] [Dan. jlytte, Sw. jflytta, to remove; 
Dan. flyde, Sw. jflyta, to flow, to glide away; D. 
vlieden, to flee. See FLEET.] 

1. To move with celerity through the air; to fly 
away with a rapid motion; to dart along; to fleet; 
as, a bird jltts away, or jlits in air; acloud flits along. 

A shadow jlits before me. Tennyson. 

2. To flutter; to rove on the wing. Dryden. 

3. To pass rapidly, asa light substance, from one 
place to another; to remove; to migrate. 

It beeame a received opinion, that the souls of men, de- 
parting this life, did jit out of one body into some other. 

Tooker. 

4. To remove from one habitation to another. 
[ Scot. and Prov. Eng.] Richardson. 

5. To be unstable; to be easily or often moved. 

And the free soul to flitting air resigned. Dryden. 
Flit, a. Nimble; quick; swift. pag See FLEET. 
Flitch, n. ([A-S. jlicce, Proy. Eng. flick, L. Ger. 
jlicke.| The side of a hog salted and cured. Swift. 
Flite, v.7. [A-S. jlitan, to strive, contend, quarrel ; 
O.H. Ger. jlizan, to be eager.] To scold; to quar- 
rel. [Prov. Eng.] Grose, 
Flit/ter, v.i. To flutter. [0bs.] Chaucer. 
Flit/ter, n. (Cf. Ger. flitter, spangle, tinsel, jlittern, 
to make a tremulous or quivering motion, to glitter, 
allied to Eng. jlitter, flutter. See supra.] <A rag; 
a tatter; a small piece or fragment. 
Flit/ter-mouse, n. [From litter, to flutter, and 
mouse; N. H. Ger. fledermaus, O. H. Ger. fledarmis, 
M.H. Ger. vledermiis, from vlederen, to flutter.) A 
bat; a flicker-mouse; a flinder-mouse. 
Flit/ti-mess, n. [From jlit.] Unsteadiness; levity; 
lightness. [Obs. Bp. Hopkins. 
Flit/ting, n. 1. A flying with lightness and celer- 
ity; a fluttering. 

2. A removal from one habitation to another. 
[ Scot. and Prov. Eng.] 

A neighbor had lent his cart for the fitting, and it was now 
standing loaded at the door, ready to move away. Jeffrey. 

Flit/ting-ly, adv. In a flitting manner. 

Flit/ty, a. Unstable; fluttering. Che) More. 

Flix, n. [Allied to flax, q.v.] Down; fur. [Obs.] 

Flix, n. A certain disease; the flux; dysentery. 

Flix’-weed, n. (Bot.) The Sisymbrium sophia, or 
hedge-mustard, a warm, aromatic plant, sometimes 
used as a pot-herb, found growing on walls and 
waste grounds. 

Fi6,n. [A-S. fld, fldn.] Anarrow. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Filsat (flot),. [See infra, and ef. fleet, flood, in 
English proper names; A-S. jledt, Icel. jlidt, river, 
Dan. jflod, floed.]} 

1. Any thing which floats or rests on the surface 
of a fluid, as amass of timber or boards fastened 
together, and conveyed down the river by the cur- 
rent; a raft. 

2. The cork or quill used on an angling line, to 
support it, and indicate the bite of a fish. 

3. The water-gage of asteam-boiler attached to 
the valve in a feed-pipe. Bourne. 

4. The float-board of a wheel. See FLoat- 
BOARD. 


FLOCK 


5. The act of flowing; flux; flood. [ Obs.] Hooker, 
6. A wave. [Obs.] ‘The Mediterranean ee 
nak. 

7. A quantity of earth, eighteen feet square and 
one foot deep. Mortimer. 
8. A broad, wooden instrument, shaped some- 
what like a trowel, with which masons smooth the 


plastering on walls. Buchanan. 
9. A single-cut file for smoothing. 
10. A cart for coal. [ng.] Simmonds. 


Float, v. i. [imp. & p.p. FLOATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FLOATING.] [A-S. fleotan, flotian, to float, swim; 
O. Sax. jfliotan, Icel. fliota, Fries. fliata, O. H. Ger. 
Jliuzan, N. H. Ger. flieszen.]} 

1. To rest on the surface of any fluid; to swim; 
to be buoyed up. 
The ark no more now floats, but seems on ground. JD/filton. 
Three blustering nights, borne by the southern blast, 
I floated. den. 
2. To move quietly or gently on the water, as a 
raft; to glide without effort or impulse on the sur- 
face of a fluid; to move gently and easily through 
the air. 
They stretch their plumes and float upon the wind. Pope. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hills. Byron. 
Floating debt, capital, &c., debt not funded, or capital 
not fixed, or of uncertain amount or employment. 

Fldat, v.¢. 1. To cause to float; to cause to rest or 
move on the surface of a fluid; as, the tide jloated 
the ship into the harbor. 

Had floated that bell on the Inchcape rock. Southey. 
2. To flood; to inundate; to overflow; to cover 
with water. 
Proud Pactolus floats the fruitful lands. Dryden. 
3. (Plastering.) To pass over and level the sur- 
face of with a float dipped frequently in water. 
Floated work, plastering made level by means of a 


float. Gwilt. 
Float/age (45), n. Any thing that floats on the 
water. 


Float/-board, n. One of the boards fixed radially 
to the rim of an undershot water-wheel, or of a 
steamer’s paddle-wheels, by which, in the one case, 
the water acts upon and moves the wheel, and, in 
the other, the wheel acts against the water and 
moves the vessel; a vane; a float. 

Fl6at/-ease,n. <A contrivance for elevating bodies 
by the upward pressure of water under an air-tight 
metallic case, moving in a well or shaft. 

Floéat/er, n. 1. One who floats orswims. Husden. 

2. A contrivance for indicating the height of a 
fluid in a vessel, whose depth we can not at the time 
directly examine, by means of an index attached to 
a body floating in the fluid. Nichol. 

Fil6at/ing, p. a. 1. Free or loose from. the usual 
attachment, as the floating ribs in some fishes. 

2. Employed in floating; as, floating screeds. 

Float/ing-bat/ter-y,n. (Jfl.) A battery erected 
on rafts or the hulls of ships, chiefly for the defense 
of a coast or the bombardment of a place. 

Float/ing-bridge, n. 1. A bridge consisting of 
rafts or timber, with a floor of plank, supported 
wholly by the water. See BATEAU-BRIDGE. 

2. (Mil.) A kind of double bridge, the upper one 
projecting beyond the lower one, and capable of 
being moved forward by pulleys ;— used for carrying 
troops over narrow moats in attacking the outworks 
of a fort. 

3. A flat-bottomed steam ferry-boat, running on 
chains laid across the bottom of a river or other 
piece of water. [Hng.] Simmonds, 

Float/ing-isl/and (fldt/ing/land), ». <A table 
delicacy, consisting of custard with floating masses 
of whisked cream or whites of eggs. 

Fisat/ing-light (-lit), n. (Naut.) (a.) A hull ofa 
ship moored on sunken rocks, shoals, &c., bearing a 
light to warn mariners of danger. (6.) A life-buoy 
wu a lantern, for use when one falls overboard at 
night. 

Float/ing-ly, adv. In a floating manner. 

ElGat/-stone, n. (Min.) A spongiform quartz, so 
light as to float on water. 

Float/y, a. Swimming on the surface; buoyant; 


light. Raleigh. 
Flde/¢il-la/tion (fldk/sil-la/shun), n. [Lat. floccus, 
a lock or flock of wool. See Frock.] (Med.) A 


delirious picking of bed-clothes by a sick person, as 
if to pick off locks of wool, &c. ;—an alarming 


symptom in acute diseases, Dunglison. 
Floe-e6se’, a. pat, Hore 
1. Spotted with small tufts like wool. Wright. 


2. (Bot.) Dropping off dense hairy pubescence in 


little tufts. Henslow. 
Floe-edse’ly, adv. In a floccose or tufted man- 
ner. Wright. 


Flée/eu-lence, x. The state of being flocculent. 
Flobe/eu-lent, a. [Lat. floccus,a lock or flock of 
wool. See FLock.] Coalescing and adhering in 
flocks or flakes, 3 
Floe'eus, n.; pl. FLOc/¢T. [Lat.] 
1. (Zo6l.) The tuft of hair terminating the tail of 
mammals, Craig. 





2. (Bot.) A woolly filament sometimes occurring 
with the sporules of certain fungi. 
Flick, n. ([A-S. jlocc, flock, company, crowd, 
troop, Icel. flockr, Sw. flock, Dan. jflok, allied to 
Eng. folk, q. v.; N. H. Ger. flocke, a lock of wool or 
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hair, flake, O. H. Ger, flocco, M. H. Ger. vlocke, D. 
vlok, from Lat. floccus, a lock or flock of wool. Cf. 
FLAKE. } 

1. A company or collection of living creatures ; — 
especially applied to sheep and birds, rarely to per- 
sons or (except in the plural) to cattle and other 
large animals. ‘* A flock of ravenous fowl.” Milton. 

2. A Christian congregation. 

3. A lock of wool or hair. 

Iprythee, Tom, beat Cut’s saddle, put a few flocks in the 
point. Shak. 

4. Finely powdered wool or cloth, used when 
colored for making flock-paper. 

5. (pl.) The refuse of cotton and wool, or the 
shearing of woolen goods, as kerseymeres, used for 
stufling mattresses, furniture, &c. Simmonds. 

Flock, v.i. [imp. & p.p. FLOCKED (fl5kt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. FLOCKING.] To gather in companies or 
crowds. ‘‘ Friends daily flock.” Dryden, 

Fldck,v.t. Tocrowd. [0bs.] 

Good fellows, trooping, flocked meso. Taylor, 1609. 

Flbck’-béd, ». A bed filled with flocks or locks of 
coarse wool, or pieces of cloth cut up fine. 

On once a flock-bed, but repaired with straw. Pope. 
Flick/’ling, n. Asheep. [0Obs.] Brome, 1659. 
Floéck/ly, adv. Ina body, or in flocks. 
Fldck/-mas/ter, n. An owner or overseer of 

flocks. [Hng. Simmonds. 

Fldck’/mel, adv. Ina flock or flocks. [Obs Holland. 

Fléck’-pa/per,n. A kind of wall-paper, having 
raised figures resembling cloth, made of flock, or 
finely comminuted cloth or wool attached to the pa- 
per by size or varnish. 

Fléck’y, a. Abounding with flocks or locks ; floccose. 

Floe (flo), n. [Dan. flag af iis, tisflag, Sw. flaga, 
flake, isflaga, isflake, D. flarde, ijsflarde, Ger. eis- 
jlarde.) An extensive surface of ice floating in the 
ocean; a detached portion of a field. 

Flég,v.t. [imp. & p.p. FLOGGED; p. pr. & vb. nN. 
FLOGGING.] [Cf. Scot. fleg, blow, stroke, kick, Lat. 
jlagrum, whip, scourge, from the root jiag, Lat. jli- 

ere, to strike, Lat. plaga, Gr. tAnyi, blow, stroke. ] 
fo beat or strike with a rod or whip; to whip; to 

lash; to chastise with repeated blows; as, to jlog a 

school-boy or a sailor. 

Flée/ger, n. One who flogs. 

Flong, imp. Xp. p. of fling. [Obs.] See FLING. 

Floéod (fitid), m. [A-S. & O. Sax. fldd, Sw. jlod, 
Dan. jlod, floed, Icel. flod, fliot, O. H. Ger. jlwot, N. 
Hi. Ger. jflut, M. H. Ger. vlat, D. vloed, Goth. flodus, 
from Goth. as if fliutan, O. H. Ger. fliuzan. See 
FLOAT, v. %.] 

1. A great flow of water; a body of moving wa- 
ter; the flowing stream, as of ariver; especially, a 
body of water, rising, swelling, and overflowing 
land not usually thus covered; a deluge; a freshet; 
an inundation. 

A covenant never to destroy 
The earth again by flood. Milton. 

2. The flowing in of the tide; the semi-diurnal 
swell or rise of water in the ocean; — opposed to 
ebb ; as, young flood; high jlood. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. Shak. 

3. A great quantity; an inundation; an overflow- 

‘ing; abundance; Berar ndakes, as, a flood of 
bank notes; a flood of paper currency. 

4. A great body or stream of any fluid substance ; 
as, a flood of light; a flood of lava; hence, a flood 
of vice. 

5. Menstrual discharge; menses, 

The flood, the deluge in the days of Noah. 

Fil6éod (fitid), v. ¢ [imp. & p. p. FLOODED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. FLOODING.] To overflow; to inundate; 
to deluge; as, to flood a meadow. 

Fldo0d/er, n. One who floods or irrigates. 

Fléod/-gate,n. A gate to be opened for letting wa- 
ter flow through, or to be shut to prevent it; hence, 
any opening or passage; also, an obstruction or re- 
straint. 

Fléod/ing (fltid/ing), m. A preternatural discharge 
of blood from the uterus. 

Filéo0d/-marki (fltid/miirk), 7. The mark or line to 
which the tide rises; high-water mark. 

Flook, 7. <A fluke. See FLUKE. 

Filook’ing,n». (Mining.) An interruption or shift- 
ing of a lode of ore by a cross vein or fissure. 

Flook’y,a. The same as Fiuky. 

Floor (flor), n. [A-S. flor, flore, Icel. fldr, L. Ger. 
jloor, D. vloer, H. Ger. flur, allied to W. llawr, lor, 
Soe en? earth, allied to clawr, clor, surface, 
area. 

1. The level portion or surface on which one walks 
in any building; as, the floor ofa house, a room, or 
a bridge; especially, the lowest part of any room, 
in distinction from galleries. 

2. A suite of rooms on a level ina house; a story; 
as, the first floor. 

3. Any platform or flooring. 

4. (Legislative Assemblies.) (a.) The part of the 
house assigned to the members. (b.) The right to 
speak. [U. S.] 

_ §S7 Instead of he has the floor, the English say, he ts 
in possession of the house. 

5. (Naut.) That part of the bottom of a vessel on 
each side of the keelson which is most nearly hori- 
zontal, Totten. 


Harvey. 
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Floor, v.t._ [imp. & p.p. FLOORED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FLOORING. 

1. To cover with a floor; to furnish with a floor; 
as, to floor a house with pine boards. 

2. To strike down or lay level with the floor; 
hence, to put to silence by some decisive argument 
or retort. ‘‘#loored or crushed by him.” Coleridge. 

3. To throw on the floor as done with; hence, to 
finish with. [College cant.] 

I’ve floored my little-go work. Hughes. 

Fléor/-eldth, n. Oil-cloth, or painted cloth, for 
covering floors. 

Floor’/-héads, n. pl. (Naut.) The upper extremi- 
ties of the floor-timbers of a vessel. 

Floor/ing (fldr/ing), n. 1. A platform; the bottom 
of a room or building; pavement, 

2. Materials for floors. 

Floor’less, a. Having no floor. 

Floor/-tim/ber, n. One of the timbers on whicha 
floor is laid. 

Eldp, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FLOPPED (fldpt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. FLOPPING.] [A different spelling of jlap.] 

1. To clap or strike, as a bird its wings, a fish its 
tail, &c.; to flap. 

2. To let down the brim of, as of a hat. 

El6p, v.7. To strike about with something broad and 
flat, as a fish with his tail, or a bird with its wings; 
to rise and fall; as, the brim of a hat flops. 

Fldp’py, a. Having a tendency to flop; as, their 
caps were large and floppy. [Eng. 

Flo/ra, n. ([Lat., from jflos, flower. 

1. (Myth.) The goddess of flowers. 

2. (Bot.) The complete system of vegetable spe- 
cies native in a given locality, region, or period; a 
list or description of such plants. 

F10/ral (89), a. [Lat. Floralis, belonging to Flora ; 
Fr. floral. See supra.] 

1. Pertaining to Flora, or to flowers; as, floral 
games; jloral play. 

2. (Bot.) Containing, or belonging to, the flower ; 
as, a floral bud; a floral leaf. Martyn. 

EF10/ra-mogur, nv. ([Lat. jlos, floris, flower, and 
amor, love.] A flower begetting love. [Obs.] Ash. 

Elo/ran, n. (AMining.) Tin ore scarcely perceptible 
in the stone; tin ore stamped very fine. Pryce. 

Fl0/ra-sedpe, n. (Eng. flora and Gr. ckorety, to 
view.] An optical instrument contrived for exam- 
ining flowers. Wright. 

EFlo're-a@l, n. [Fr., from Lat. flos, floris, flower.] 
The eighth month of the French republican calen- 
dar, dating from September 22,1792. It commenced 
April 20, and ended May 19, See VENDEMIAIRE. 

Flor/en,n. [L. Lat. florenus, florenus de Florentia. 
It is supposed to be so called because Florentines 
were the first coiners. See FLORIN.] <A certain 
gold coin; a Florence; a florin. Chaucer. 

Flor’ence, nn. [Fr. florence, so called from the city 
of Florence ; Lat. Florentia.] 

1. An ancient gold coin of the time of Edward 
IIL., of six shillings sterling value. Camden. 

2. A kind of cloth. Rastall. 

3. A kind of wine from Florence, in Italy. 

Flir/en-tine, or Flér/en-tme, a. (Gcog.) Be- 
longing or relating to Florence, 

Flor/en-tine, or Flér’en-tine, n. [Lat. Floren- 
tinus, from Florentia ; Fr. Florentin.] 

1. (Geog.) A person belonging to Florence; a 
native or inhabitant of Florence, 

2. A kind of silk. Todd, 

3. A kind of pastry. [Obs.] ‘ Stealing custards, 
tarts, and florentines.” Beau. § Fl. 

Flo-rés/cence, n. [Lat. florescens, p. pr. of flores- 
cere, to begin to blossom, v. inchoative of florere, to 
blossom, from jlos, flower.] (Bot.) A bursting into 
flower; a blossoming. Martyn. 

Flo-rés’¢ent, a. Expanding into flowers. 

F10/ret (89), n. [O. Fr. florete, jloretie, 
N. Fr. fleurette, Pr. floreta, It. fioretto, 
diminutive of O. Fr. flor, N.Fr. fleur, Pr. 
jlor, It. fiore, Lat. jlos, flower. ] 

1. (Bot.) A little flower; the partial 
or separate little flower of an aggregate 
flower. Martyn. 

2. (Fr. floret.] A foil. Cotgrave. 

Fl10/ri-age,n. [Lat. flos, floris, flower.] 
Bloom; blossom. [0bs.] J. Scott. 

Fl0/ri-a’/ted, a. (Arch.) Having florid ornaments ; 
as, floriated capitals of Gothic pillars. 

Flo-rie/o-moits, @. [Lat. jlos, jfloris, flower, and 
coma, hair.] Having the head adorned with flowers. 

F10/ri-etilt/tir-al (-yur-al), a. Pertaining to the 
cultivation of flowering plants, 

F10/ri-etilt/tire (53), n. ea flos and cultura, 
culture.] The cultivation of flowering plants. 

F10/vi-ettlt/tir-ist, n. One who is interested in 
the cultivation of flowers; a florist. 

Flir/id, a. [Lat. floridus, from jlos, floris, flower ; 
Fr. floride, Sp. & It. florido.] 

1. Covered with flowers; abounding in flowers; 
flowery. [ Rare.] “Fruit from a pleasant and 
florid tree? Bp. Taylor. 

2. Bright in color; flushed with red; of a lively 
red color; as, a florid countenance, 

3. Embellished with flowers of rhetoric; enriched 
to excess with figures; excessively ornate; as, a 
jlorid style; florid eloquence. 

Flo-vid/i-ty, m, Freshness or brightness of color; 
floridness, Floyer. 





Florets, 





FLOUNCE 


Flér/id-ly, adv. Ina florid manner. 

Flor/id-ness,». The quality or condition of being 
florid; brightness or freshness of color or complex- 
ion; excessive embellishment; ambitious elegance; 
— applied to style. Boyle. 

Flo-rif/er-otis, a. [Lat. florifer, from jlos, floris, 
flower, and jferre, to bear; Fr. jlorifére, It. & Sp. 
jlorifero.) Producing flowers. Blount. 

Flor/i-fi-ea/tion, n. (Lat. flos, flower, and fucere, 
to make.] The act, process, or time of flowering. 

Flo/ri-form, a. [Fr. floriforme, from Lat. jlos, 
Jloris, flower, and forma, shape.] Having the form 
of a flower. 

Fl6évr/i-ken, 7, 
Otis aurita. 

Flo/rilégse, n. [Lat. florilegus, from flos, floris, 
flower, and legere, to gather, cull.] A gathering of 
flowers. 

Floér/in, n. [Fr. & Sp. florin, It. fiorino, originally 
a Florentine coin, with a lily on it, from It. fiore, 
Lat. jlos, lower. See FLOREN.] A silver coin of 
Florence, first struck in the twelfth century, and 
noted for its beauty. The name is given to different 
coins of gold or silver in different countries, the 
silver florins varying from 23 to 54 cents. The 
English florin is one tenth of a pound sterling. 

F10/rist (89), n. [Sp. florista, Fr. jlewriste, floriste, 
from Sp. & O. Fr, flor, N. Fr. fleur, Lat. flos, flower.] 

1. A cultivator of flowers; one skilled in the cul- 
tivation or care of flowers. Thomson. 
2. One who writes a flora, or an account of plants. 

Flo-roon’, n. ([Fr. fleuron. See FLOWER.] <A 
border worked with flowers. Wright. 

Flér/y-lent, a. [Lat. florulentus, from los, floris, 
flower.] Flowery; blossoming. [Obs.] Blownt. 

Fldés’eu-lar, a, The same as FLOSCULOUS. 

Elds/etile, n. [Fr. floscule, Lat. flosculus, a little 
flower, diminutive of jlos, flower.] (Bot.) <A floret 
of an aggregate flower. Afitne. 

F1ds/eu-lotis, a. (Bot.) Consisting of many tubu- 
lose, monopetalous florets. Loudon, 

Elbs-fér/7r7%, mn. (Lat., flower of iron.] (Min.) A 
mineral, a variety of arragonite, consisting of fibrous 
crystals, with a satin-like luster, radiating from a 
center. 

Floéss,n. [Lat. jlos, flower.] 

1. A downy or silken substance in the husks of 
certain plants, as the maize. Tooke. 

2. A fluid glass floating on iron in the puddling- 
furnace, produced by the vitrification of oxides and 
earths. Ure. 

3. Untwisted filaments of silk, used in embroid- 
ering on satin, &c. 

4. A small stream of water. [Fng.] 

F16s/si-fi-ea/tion, n. [Lat. jlos, flower, and facere, 
to make.] <A flowering; expansion of flowers; 
florification. [Rare.] 

Fldéss/-silk,n. The portions of raveled silk broken 
off in the filature of cocoons. It is carded and spun 
like cotton or wool. Ure, 

eee a. Pertaining to, made of, or resembling, 

Oss. 

Elo'td,n. [Sp. See Fitrnt.] A fleet; especially, 
a fleet of Spanish ships which formerly sailed every 
year from Cadiz to Vera Cruz, in Mexico, to trans- 
port to Spain the productions of Spanish America. 

Fio/tage,n. [O. Fr. flotage, N. Fr. jlottage, from 
Jjloter, flotter, to float. } 

1. The act of floating. 
2. That which floats on the sea, or on rivers. 
[Rare.] Chambers. 

Flo/tant, a. (Her.) Flying or 
streaming in the air; as, a banner 
jiotant. Craig. 

Flo-ta/tion, n. 1. The act of floating. 

2. The science of floating bodies. 

Plane or line of flotation, the plane or 
line in which the horizontal surface of a 
fluid cuts a body floating in it. 

Flote, v. t. [L. Ger. fldten. 
To skim. [Prov. Eng.] 

Flote,n. <A float, or wave. [Obs.] Shak. 

Flotilla,n. (Sp. flotilla, Fr. flottille, It. flottiglia, 
diminutive of Sp. jflota, Fr. jflotte, It. flotta. See 
FLEET.] A little fleet, or a fleet of small vessels. 

Floét/sam, )7. [Fr. flotter, Eng. float. Cf. JETSAM, 

Fl6t/son, | JETsoN, from Fr. jeter.) (Law.) 
Goods lost by shipwreck, and floating on the sea; — 
in distinction from jetsam. Blackstone. 

Fl6t/ten, p. p. of flote. [See Frorn.] Skimmed. 
[ Obs.] Skinner. 

Flounge, v.7. [imp. & p. p. FLOUNCED (flounst) ; 
p.pr. & vb. n. FLOUNCING.] [O. Sw. jlunsa, to im- 
merge, Prov. Ger. jluntschen, O. D. plonssen, to 
sink in.] To throw the limbs and body one way 
and the other; to spring, turn, or twist with sudden 
effort or violence; to struggle, as a horse in mire; 
to- flounder; to throw one’s self with a jerk or 
spasm, often as in displeasure. 

To flutter and flounce will do nothing but batter and bruise 
us. Barrow. 
You neither fume, nor fret, nor flounce. Swift. 

Flounge, v.¢. [See Fuounce, ”.,2.] To deck with 
a flounce or flounces; as, to flownce a petticoat or 
a frock. 

Flounge, n. 1. [See FLounce, v. 7.] The act of 
flouncing; a sudden, jerking motion of the body. 

2. [Cf. Ger. flaus, flausch, flusch, fliisch, a tuft of 


(Ornith.) A species of bustard; 





Banner flotant. 
See FLEET, v. ¢., 3.] 


Tusser. 
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FLOUNDER 


wool or hair, M. H. Ger. vla#s.] An ornamental ap- 
pendage to the skirt of a lady’s dress, consisting of 
a strip gathered and sewed on by its upper edge 
around the skirt, and left hanging and waving. 
Floun/der, 2. 


[Ger. jflunder, 
Sw. jlundra, 
Dan. jlynder.} 


(Ichth.) A fish S 
of the genus 
Platessa (P. fle- 
sus), allied to the iy } 
halibut. ; , 

Floun/der, v. 7. Flounder (Platessa flesus). 
[imp. & p. p. FLOUNDERED; p. pr. & vb. n. FLOUN- 
DERING.] [Allied to jlounce, v.i., q. v.] To fling 
the limbs and body, as in making efforts to move; 
to struggle, as a horse in the mire, or as a fish on 
land; to roll, toss, and tumble; to flounce. 

They have floundered on from blunder to blunder. 
W. Hamilton. 

Flour, n. [See FrowEr. Sp. flor de la harina, 
superfine flour; Icel. fla@r, flowers, finest wheat. ] 
The finely ground meal of wheat, or of any other 
grain; especially, the finer part of meal separated 
by bolting; hence, the fine and soft powder of any 
other substance; as, flour of emery. 

Flour, v.¢. [imp.& p. p. FLOURED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FLOURING.] [From the noun. Cf. Sp. florear, to 
bolt, to sift. } 

1. To grind and bolt; to convert into flour; as, 
great quantities of wheat are jflowred in the interior 
country. 

2. To sprinkle with flour. 

Flotir/ish (fltir/ish), 7.7. [imp.&p. p. FLOURISHED 
(fitir/isht); p. pr. & vb. n. FLOURISHING.] [O. Eng. 
jluriche, florishe, O. Fr. flurir, florir, N. Fr. fleurir, 
Pr. & O. It. florir, N. It. jiorire, Sp. & Pg. florecer, 
Lat. florescere, v. inchoative from jflorere, to bloom, 
from jlos, flower. ] 

1. To grow luxuriantly; to increase and enlarge, 
as a healthy growing plant; to thrive. 

A tree thrives and flourishes ina kindly and well-watered 
soil. orne. 

2. To be prosperous; to increase in wealth, 
honor, comfort, happiness, or whatever is desira- 
ble; to be increased with good things or qualities ; 
to grow and augment; to thrive. ,‘‘ His fortune yet 
may jflowrish.” Shak. 

When all the workers of iniquity do flourish. Ps. xcii.7. 

Bad men as frequently prosper and flourish, and that by 
the means of their wickedness. Nelson. 

3. To use florid language; to make a display of 
figures and lofty expressions; to be copious and 
flowery. 

They dilate and flourish long on little incidents. Watts. 

4. To make bold and sweeping, fanciful, or wan- 
ton movements, by way of ornament, parade, bra- 
vado, or the like; to play with fantastic and irregu- 
lar motion. 

5. To make ornamental strokes with the pen; to 
write graceful, decorative figures. 

6. To execute an irregular or fanciful strain of 
music, by way of ornament or prelude. 

Why do the emperor’s trumpets flourish thus? Shak. 

7. To boast; to vaunt; to brag. Pope. 

Flotiw/ish (fitir/ish), v. ¢ 1. To cause to thrive; to 
develop; to expand. Bacon. 

2. To adorn with flowers or beautiful figures, 
cither natural or artificial; to ornament with any 
thing showy; to embellish. Fenton. 
The day-book and inventory-book shall be flourished. Walsh. 


3. To embellish with the flowers of diction; to 
adorn with rhetorical figures; to grace with osten- 
tatious eloquence; to set off with a parade of words; 
to mark with flourishes. 

Sith that the justice of your title to him 
Doth flourish the deceit. Shak. 

4. To move in bold or irregular figures; to swing 
about in circles or vibrations by way of show or 
triumph; to brandish. 


And flourishes his blade in spite of me. Shak. 
Flotir/ish (fitir/ish),». 1. A flourishing condition; 


prosperity; vigor. [Obs.] 

Rome... wasin that flourish that Saint Austin desired to 
see her in. TTowell. 
Bs 2. Decoration; ornament; beauty; showy splen- 

or. 

The flourish of his sober youth 
Was the pride of naked truth. Crashaw. 

3. Something made or performed in a fanciful, 
wanton, or vaunting manner, by way of ostenta- 
tion, to excite admiration, and the like; ostentatious 
embellishment; ambitious copiousness, or amplifi- 
cation; parade of words and figures; show; as, a 
Jlourish of rhetoric; a flourish of wit. 

He lards with flourishes his long harangue. Dryden. 
Needs not the painted flourish of your praise. Shak. 

4. A fanciful stroke of the pen or graver; a 
merely decorative figure. 

The neat characters and flourishes of a Bible curiously 
printed. Boyle. 

5. A fantastic or decorative musical passage; a 
strain of triumph or bravado, not forming part of a 
regular musical composition. 


A flourish, trumpets; strike alarum, drums. Shak. 
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6. The waving of a weapon or other thing; a 
brandishing; as, the flowrish of a sword. 

Flotiw/ish-er (fltir/ish-er), m. One who flourishes. 

Flotir/ish-ing-ly (fltir/ish-ing-l¥), adv. Ina flour- 
ishing manner. 

Flour’y, a. Of or resembling flour, 

Flout,v. ¢. [imp.& p. p. FLOUTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FLOUTING.] [Cf. Goth. jflautan, to boast, vaunt, 
Eng. jlite, to scold, quarrel, and O. D. jfluyten, to 
pipe, lie, flatter.] To mock or insult; to treat with 


contempt. ‘ Phillida jflowts me.” Waulton. ‘He 
jlouted us downright.” Shak. 
Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue sky. Byron. 


Flout, v. % Topractice mocking; to behave with 
contempt; to sneer; — often with at. 


Fleer and gibe, and laugh and jlout. Shak. 
Flout, 7. A mock; an insult. 
I could have given my uncle’s grace a flout. Shak. 


Who put your beauty to this fout and scorn. Tennyson. 
Flout/er, n. One who flouts and flings; a mocker, 
Flout/ing-ly, adv. With flouting; insultingly. 
F1lOw (f10), v.2. [imp. & p. p. FLOWED; p. pr. & vb. 

nm. FLOWING.) [A-S. flovan, L. Ger. jlojen, O. H. 
Ger. jflavjan, float; D. vloeijen, to flow, Icel. flda, 
to deluge, Lat. fluere, fluctum, fluxum, to flow. ] 

1. To move by the power of gravity, and with a 
continual change of place amoung the particles or 
parts, as a fluid; to change place or circulate, as a 
liquid; as, rivers flow from springs and lakes; tears 
jiow from the eyes. 

2. To become liquid; to melt. 

The mountains fowed down at thy presence. Jsa. Ixiv.3. 

3. To glide smoothly or without friction; to pro- 
ceed; to issue forth; to sound smoothly to the ear; 
to be uttered easily by the tongue. 

Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions. Milton. 
Virgil is sweet and flowing in his hexameters. Dryden. 

4. To have or be in abundance; to abound; to be 
full, so as to run or flow over; to be copious. 

He in sleights and ingling feats did flow. Spenser. 
The moderation to be used in a flowing fortune. Addison. 

The exhilaration of a night that needed not the influence 
of the flowing bowl. Prof. Wilson. 

5. To hang loose and waving; as, a flowing man- 
tle; flowing locks. 

The imperial purple flowing in his train. -A. Hamilton. 

6. To rise, as the tide; — opposed to ebb ; as, the 
tide flows twice in twenty-four hours. 

The fortune of us doth ebb and flow like the sea. Shak. 

7. To discharge blood in excess from the uterus. 

Flow (fl5), v.t. 1. To cover with water; to over- 
flow; to inundate; to flood. 

2. To cover with varnish. 

Flow, 7. 1. A stream of water or other fluid; a 
current; as, a flow of water; a flow of blood. 

2. Any gentle, gradual movement or procedure 
of thought, diction, music, &c., resembling the quiet, 
steady movement of ariver; a stream; a pouring out. 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul. Pope. 

3. Abundance; copiousness. 

4. The tidal setting in of the water from the ocean 
to the shore. 

Flow/age, n. An overflowing with water; the wa- 
ter which thus overflows. 

Flow/er,n. [O. Eng. flour, floure, O. Fr. flour, 
jlur, flor, N. Fr. fleur, Pr., Sp., Pg., & O. It. flor, N. 
It. fore, from Lat. jlos, floris.] 

1. A circle of leaves or leaflets on a plant usually 
of some other color than green; a bloom or blos- 
som; as, the dog-wood flower. 

2. (Bot.) That part of a plant destined to pro- 
duce seed, and hence including one or both of the 
sexual organs; an organ or combination of the or- 
gans of propagation, isolated by a circle of foliar 
parts. A complete jlower consists of two essential 
parts, the stamens and the pistil, and two floral en- 
velops, the corolla and calyx. 

3. The fairest, freshest, and choicest part of any 
thing; as, the flower of an army, or of a family; 
the jlower of life, that is, youth. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable the Psalms do 
more briefly contain. Hooker. 

4. Fine grain; flour. [Obs.] 

5. A figure of speech; an ornament of style. 

6. (pl.) (O. Chem.) Bodies in the form of a pow- 
der or mealy substance, especially when condensed 
from sublimation; as, the jlowers of sulphur. 

7. (pl.) (Print.) Ornamental types used chiefly 
for borders around pages, cards, &c, Savage. 

8. ( pl.) Menstrual discharges. Lev. xv. 24. 

Flow/er, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FLOWERED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nm. FLOWERING.] [From the noun. Cf. FLouR- 
ISH. 

i To blossom; to bloom; to expand the petals, 
as a plant; to produce flowers; as, a flowering 
plant. 

2. To come into the finest or fairest condition. 

When flowered my youthful spring. Spenser. 

3. To froth; toferment gently; to mantle, as new 

beer. [Obs.] 


The beer did flower a little. Bacon. 
4. To come as cream from the surface. [0Obs.] 
“Observations which have flowered off.” Milton. 


Flow/er, v.¢. To embellish with flowers; to adorn 
with imitated flowers. 
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FLUCTUATE 


Flow/er-age,n. State of flowers; flowers in gen- 
Bailey. 


eral. [Obs. 
Flow/er-btid, ». An unopened flower. 
Flow/er-de-ltice, n. [Fr. fleur- 
de-lis, flower of the lily ; lis, from 
Lat. lilium, Pr. lis, lili, lirt, Sp. 
& Pg. lirio, It. giglio, Gr. deéi- 
ptov.] (Bot.) A plant of several 
species of the genus Jris, espe- 
cially the J. pseudacorus, or yel- 
low lily of Great Britain, and 
the J. sambucina, which is the 
common iris, or flower-de-luce, 
and is much cultivated as an or- 
namental plant. Spenser. 
Flow/er-ét, n. [See FLORET.] 
A small flower; a floret. 
And that same dew which sometime 
on the buds 
Was wont to swell like round and 
orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flower- 
et’s eyes 
Shak. 


Like tears. 
(Bot.) The Poinciana pulcher- 





Flower-de-luce. 


Flow/er-fénce, n. 
rima, a tropical leguminous bush, with prickly 
branches, and showy yellow or red flowers ;— so 
named from its having been sometimes used for 
hedges in the West Indies. Baird. 

Flow/er-ful, a. Abounding with flowers. 

Flow/er-Z€én/tle, n. (Bot.) A species of amaranth ; 
Amaranthus spinosa. 

Flow/er-héad,7. (Bot.) A compound flower in 
which all the florets are sessile on their receptacle, 
as in the case of the daisy. Craig. 

Flow/er-i-ness,n. [From jflowery.] 

1. The state of being flowery, or of abounding 
with flowers. 
2. Floridness of speech; abundance of figures. 

Flow/er-ing, . 1. The act of blossoming, or the 
season when plants blossom; florification. 

2. The act of adorning with flowers. 

Flow/er-ing-férn, n. (Bot.) 
A variety of fern (Osmunda 
regalis), growing in boggy and 
wet places. Gray. 

Flow/’/er-kir’tled (-kir’tld), a 
Dressed with garlands of flow- 
ers. Milton. 

Flow/’er-less, a. Having no 
flowers. Chaucer. 

Flow/er-less-mess, n. State or 
quality of being without flowers. 

Flow/er-pié¢e, n. <A picture 
of flowers. 

Flow/er-stalk (flou/er-stawk), 
n. (Bot.) The peduncle of a 
plant, or the stem that supports 
the flower or fructification. — 

Flow/er-y (flou/er-¥), a. 

1. Full of flowers; abounding 
with blossoms. 

2. Highly embellished with figurative language; 
florid; as, a flowery style. Milton. 

The flowery kingdom, China. 

Flow/ing-ly, adv. Ina flowing manner, 

Flow/ing-ness, n. The state of being fluent; 
fluency. Nichols. 

Flowk, xn. [Written also fluke and jflooc; A-S. fléc, 
jflooc.] A kind of fish; a fluke. Carew. 

Flown, p. p. of fly ; — often used with the auxiliary 
verb to be, 

Flown, a. Flushed; inflated ;— supposed by some 


Flowering-fern. 


to be a mistake for blown or swoln. Pope. 
Then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, fown with insolence and wine. Wilton. 


Fl5xed/-silk (fldkst/-), n. The same as FLOSS-SILK. 
Fli/ate,n. [Fr. fluate, from fluor, q. v.] (Chem.) 
A salt once supposed to be formed by fluorice acid 
combined with a base; as, flwate of alumina or of 
soda. These are properly fluorides. 
Fliie’ean, n. (Mining.) The softened rock which 
often forms the walls of metallic veins. Weale. 
Flue-tif/er-otis, a. [Lat. fluctus, wave, and ferre, 
to produce.] Tending to produce waves. Blount. 
Flue-tis/o-notis, a. {From Lat. fluctus, wave, and 
sonus, sound.] Sounding like waves. - Bailey. 
Flitet/i-a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being able to 
fluctuate. [Obs.] .  H. Walpole, 
Fliiet/i-ant, a. (Lat. fluctuans, p. pr. of fluctuare, 
See infra.] Moving like a wave; wavering. 
Fltiet/i-ate, v.i. [imp. & p.p. FLUCTUATED ; p. pr. 
&vb.n.FLUCTUATING.] [Lat. fluctuare, fluctuatum, 
from jluctus, wave, from jluere, fluctum, to flow; 
Fr. fluctuer, Sp. fluctuar, It. fluttuare.] : 
1. To move as a wave; to roll hither and thither ; 
to wave; to float backward and forward, as on 
waves; as, a fluctuating field of air. Blackmore. 
2. To move now in one direction and now in 
another; to be wavering or unsteady; to be irreso- 
lute or undetermined. . 
Syn.—To waver; vacillate ; hesitate ; scruple.— 
To FLUCTUATE, VACILLATE, WAVER. J /uctuate is ap- 
plied both to things and persons, and denotes that they 
move as they are acted upon. The stocks fluctuate; a 
man jluctwates between conflicting influences. Vacillate 
and waver apply only to persons, and represent them as 
acting themselves. Aman vaciilates when he goes back- 
ward and forward in his opinions and purposes, without 
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any fixity of mind or principles. A man wavers when he 
shrinks back or hesitates at the approach of difficulty or 
danger. One who is fluctuating in his feelings is usually 
vacillating in resolve, and wavering in execution. 
Fliiet/ii-ate, v.¢. To cause to move as a wave; to 

putin motion. [Rare.] 

A breeze began to tremble o’er 

The large leaves of the sycamore 

And jluctuate all the still perfume. Tennyson. 


Fliet/i-a/tion,n. (Lat. fluctuatio, Fr. fluctuation, 
Sp. fluctuacion, It. fluttuazione. | 

7 The act of fluctuating; the state of being un- 
determined or wavering; unsteadiness; a sudden 
rise or fall. 

In their fortune there has been some fluctuation. Burke. 

2. (Med.) The undulation of a fluid collected in a 
natural or artificial cavity, which is felt by pressure 

"_or percussion. Dunglison. 
Fliie (fla), n. [Cf. O. Fr. flue, a flowing, from jfluer, 
to flow, jlwie, from Lat. fluvius, gerd 

1. An air-passage; especially, one for conveying 
smoke and flame from a fire; a vertical compart- 
ment or division of a chimney. 

2. (Steam-boilers.) A passage surrounded by 
water, for the gaseous products of combustion, in 
distinction from tubes, which hold water, and are 
surrounded by fire. Small flues are called jlwe-tubes, 
[pee Mllust. of Boiler.] 

Fliie (fli), m. [Cf. O. Fr. flow, sweet, tender, Ger. 
flau, D. flduw, weak.) Light down, such as rises 
from beds, cotton, &c.; soft down; fur or hair. 


peel Dickens. 

FlivV/enge,. Fluency. [0bs.] Milton. 

FlivVen-cy, n. (Lat. flwentia, Fr. flwence.] The 
quality of being fluent; smoothness; readiness of 
utterance; volubility; affluence, 

The art of expressing with fluency and perspicuity. Macaulay. 

Fli/ent, a. [Lat. jflwens, p. pr. of fluere, to flow; 
It. & Se. fonda | pe 

1. Flowing or capable of flowing; liquid; gliding; 
easily moving; current. 

Fluent as the flight of a swallow is the sultan’s letter. 
De Quincey. 

2. Ready in the use of words; voluble; copious; 
having words at command, and uttering them with 
facility and smoothness; as, a fluent speaker ; hence, 
flowing; voluble; smooth; —said of language, as a 
Jjluent speech. 

Fli/ent,n. [See supra.] 1. A current of water; 
astream. [Obs.] Philips. 

2. (Fr. fluente.] (Math.) A variable quantity, con- 
sidered as increasing or diminishing ; — called, in the 
modern calculus, the function or integral. 

cr are adv, Ina fluent manner; as, to speak 

wently. 

Flii/ent-ness, . The state or quality of being 
fluent; fluency. Mountague. 

Fliie/-plate,n. (Steam-boilers.) A plate in which 
the ends of flues or tubes are fastened or set; — also 
called jlwe-sheet, tube-sheet, and tube-plate. 

Fluff, 1. Nap or down; flue. Wright. 
Fluti/y, a. (compar. FLUFFIER ; superl. Ped 
Pertaining to, or resembling, fluff or nap; soft an 

downy. ‘The carpets were fluffy.” Thackeray. 

The present Barnacle... had a youthful aspect, and the 
Jluffiest little whisker, perhaps, that ever was seen. Dickens. 

Fla/gel-man (fli/gl-man), n. [Ger. jliigelmann, 
file-leader, from fliigel, wing, file, and mann, man.] 
( Mil.) The leader of a file; one who stands in front 
of a body of soldiers, and whose motions in the 
manual exercise they all simultaneously follow; a 
fugleman. 

Fla/id, a. (Lat. flwidus, from fluere, to flow; Fr. 
Jluide, Sp. & It. fluido.] Having particles which 
easily move and change their relative position with- 
out a separation of the mass, and which easily yield 
to pressure; capable of flowing; liquid or gaseous. 

Flii/id, n. A body whose particles move easily 
among themselves, and yield to the least force im- 
pressed, and which, when that force is removed, 
recovers its previous form. 

(@~ Fluid is a generic term, including liquids and 
gases as species. Water, air, and steam are fluids. 

Fluidity, n. [Fr. fluidité, It. fiwidita.] The 
quality of being fluid or capable of flowing; that 

uality of bodies which renders them impressible to 
the slightest force, and by which the particles easily 
move or change their relative position without a 
separation of the mass; a liquid, aériform, or gas- 
eous state ; — opposed to solidity. 

Fla/id-ize, v.t. [imp.& p. p. FLUIDIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. FLUIDIZING.] To render fluid. 

Fld/id-ness,n. The state of being fluid; fluidity. 

Fltik’/an, nn. Fluccan. 

Fliake,n. [L. Ger. flunk, flunka, wing, 
the palm of an anchor, from jlegen, H. 
Ger. fliegen, Eng. to fly. 

1. The part of an anchor which fas- 
tens in the ground; a flook. 

2. One of the points of a whale’s 
tail, so called from their resembling 
the fluke of an anchor. 

Fliike,n. [See Ftowk.] (Jchth.) A 
species of flat-fish, of the genus Platessa; the tur- 
bot; the flowk. [Scotland.] 

Flaike’-worm (-wirm), 2. (Zodl.) A parasitic 
cotyloid worm (the Distoma hepaticum), having a 
flat lanceolate body and two suckers, found in the 


c, ¢, flukes. 
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livers of sheep, particularly when they are atfected 
with the rot; a gourd-worm, Gardner. 

Fluk’y,a. Formed like, or having, a fluke; flooky, 

Flime,n. [A-S8. jlwm,astream; Lat. flumen, from 
Jluere, to flow.] A stream; especially, a passage 
or channel for the water that drives a mill-wheel; 
or, an artificial channel of water for gold-washing, 

Howitt. 

Fli/mi-notis, a. Pertaining to rivers; abounding 
in rivers. 

Flim/’/mer-y,n. [W. llymry, llymru, or llymruovd, 
a kind of food made of oatmeal steeped in water 
until it has turned sour, which is then strained and 
boiled to a proper thickness, to be eaten with milk 
or other liquid; from llymr, that is, of a harsh, raw, 
or crude quality, l/ymrig, harsh, raw, crude, from 
llym, sharp, severe. ] 

1. A light kind of food, formerly made of flour 
or meal; a sort of pap. 
Milk and jlummery are very fit for children. Locke. 
2. Something insipid, or not worth haying ; empty 
compliment; mere flattery ; nonsense, 

Fling, imp. & p. p. of jling. 

Flink, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FLUNKED (flunkt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. FLUNKING.] To fail, as on a lesson; to 
back a as from an undertaking, through fear, 

(ro 

Fitak, n. A failure or backing out. [U. S.] 

Fliink’y,n. [Probably derived from or allied to 
jlank, q. v.] 

1. A livery servant. 
2. One who is obsequious or cringing. 
3. One who is easily deceived in buying stocks; 
an inexperienced and unwary jobber. [U. S.] 
Flink’/y-dém,x, The place or region of flunkies. 
C. Kingsley. 

Fliink’y-ism, . The character or quality of a 
flunky. Thackeray. 

Flii/o-b0/rate,n. [Fr. fluoborate.] (Chem.) A com- 
pound of fluoboric acid with a base. 

Flu/o-bo/rie, a. [Fr. fluoborique.] (Chem.) De- 
rived from, or consisting of, fluorine and boron; as, 
JSlwoboric acid. Davy. 

Flu/o-phos/phate, ». (Chem.) A compound 
formed by the union of fluoric and phosphoric acids 
with a base, 

EFliwor,n. (Lat., from jfluere, to flow; Fr. fluor.] 

1. A fluid state. [Obs.] Newton. 

2. Menstrual flux; catamenia; menses. [Obs.] 

3. (Min.) Fluoride of calcium, called also jluor- 
spar. It commonly occurs massive, but crystallizes 
in octahedrons, which are frequently changed, as 
the crystallization proceeds, into cubes. It is a 
mineral of beautiful colors, and much used for or- 
namental vessels, Dana, 

Elwor Albus. (Lat.] (Med.) The whites; leu- 
corrhea. 

Fla/or-a/ted, a. (Chem.) Combined with fluoric acid. 

Fli/o-rés/cenc¢e,n. [From fluor, q. v.] (Opt.) That 
property which some transparent bodies have of pro- 
ducing surface reflections of light different in color 
from the mass of the material, as when green crystals 
of fluor-spar afford blue reflections. It is due not to 
the difference in the color of a distinct surface layer, 
but to the power which the substance has at its sur- 
face of modifying the light incident upon it. Stokes. 

Fli/o-rés/¢ent, a, Having the property of fluores- 
cence. 

Flu-6r/ic, a. [Fr. fluorique.] (Chem.) Pertaining 
to, or obtained from, fluor-spar; as, jlworic acid. 
Fla/or-ide, n. [Fr. fluoride.) (Chem.) A com- 
pound of fluorine with a metallic or combustible 

base. 

Fli/or-ine, n. [N. Lat. fluorina, Ger. fluorine.] 
(Chem.) An element related to both chlorine and 
oxygen, but not known in the separate state. Com- 
bined with calcium, it forms fluoride of calcium, or 
fluor-spar; with hydrogen, it forms a gas called 
Jluohydric acid, which is a very powerful agent in 
corroding glass. 

Fli/or-oid, 7. [From jlwor and eidos, appearance. } 
(Crystallog.) A kind of solid contained under 24 
equal triangles, and resembling a cube with a low 
four-sided pyramid in place of each of its faces ; — 
so called because it is a common form of fluor-spar. 

Obtained from, or pertaining to, 

fluor. Brande, 

Fli/or-spir, 7. (Min.) See FLuOR, 3. 

Flii/o-sil/i-eate, n. [jflwor and silicon, q. v.; Fr. 
Sluosilicate.| (Chem.) A compound of fluosilicic 
acid with some base, 

FlivV/o-si-li¢g/fie, a. [Fr. jluosilicique.] (Chem.) 
Composed of, or derived from, silicon and fluorine ; 
as, fluosilicic acid. 

Fhliu/ry, 7. [Provy. Eng. jlur, to ruffle. ] 

1. A sudden and brief blast or gust; a light, tem- 
porary breeze; as, a flurry of wind. 

2. Violent agitation; commotion; bustle; hurry; 
confusion, 

Flir’ry,v.t. [imp.& p.p.FLURRIED; p. pr. &vb. n. 


FLURRYING.] To put in agitation; to excite or 
alarm. Swinburne. 
Flart, ». A flirt. ee] Quarles. 


Fliish, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FLUSHED (fltisht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. FLUSHING.] [Cf. O. H. Ger. jlusc, loose, 
flowing; fluz, from jliuzan, to flow, O. D. fluysen, 
A-S. fleotan, Eng. to float.] 

1. To flow and spread suddenly; to rush; as, 


FLUTE 


blood flushes into the face, “The flushing noise of 
many waters.” Boyle. 
2. To come suddenly, as blood into the checks; 
4 ee pes suffused, as the cheeks; to turn red; to 
ush, 
3. To show red; to shine suddenly; to glow. 
[00 7 start up suddenly ; to take wing, as a bird. 
Ss. 
Flushing from one spray unto another. Browne. 
Fliish, v.t¢. 1. 'To cause the blood to rush suddenly 
into the face; to redden suddenly; to put to the 
blush, or to cause to glow with excitement. 
Nor flush with shame the passing virgin’s cheek. 


Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose, 
Flushing his brow. 


How faintly flushed, how phantom fair, 
Was Monte Rosa, hanging there! 
2. To make red or glowing; to redden. 
3. To excite the spirits of; to animate with joy; 
to elate; to elevate. 

The whigs . . . flushed with victory and prosperity. Macaulay, 
4. To cause to start, as ahuntera bird. Nares. 
5. To wash or cleanse with water thrown on plen- 

tifully ; as, to flush a sewer, or a house-front. 
Tomlinson, 
To flush up joints (Masonry), to fill them in; to point 
them level; to make them flush. 

Flush, nn. 1. A sudden flowing; arush; an afflux, 
as a jet or stream of water thrown suddenly on for 
cleansing purposes. 

Driving the blood through them in manner of a wave or 
Slush. Ray. 
2. A rush of blood to the face; a suffusion of the 
face with blood from fear, modesty, or shame, or, 
more particularly, from excitement, passion, joy, 

&c.; a blush; a glow; a bloom, 

3. A flock of birds suddenly started up or flushed, 
4. (Fr. & Sp. jfluz.] A run of cards of the same 
suit. 

Flash, a. 1. Full of vigor; fresh; glowing; bright. 

With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May. Shuk. 
2. Affluent; abounding; well furnished; hence, 
displaying affluence; liberal; prodigal. 
Lord Strut was not very flush in ready. Arbuthnot. 
3. (Arch. & Mech.) Having the surface even or 
level with the surface adjacent; forming a continu- 
ous surface; as, a flush panel; a jflush bolt or joint. 
4. (Card-playing.) Consisting of cards of the same 
suit; being of the same suit throughout. 
Flush deck (Naut.), a deck with a continued floor un- 
broken from stem to stern. 

Flush/er, n. (Ornith.) A European bird (Lanius 
collurio);—so called because the red back and 
wings, in its jerking flight, seem like flashes of fire ; 
a flasher. Mudie. 

Flish/ing-ly, adv. In a flushing manner. 

Fltish’ness, . Freshness. Gauden. 

Fliis/ter, v.t. [imp. & p.p. FLUSTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. FLUSTERING.] [Cf. Lat. flustrwm, a swell of 
the sea, Ger. jliistern, jlistern, Proy. Ger. flustern, 
to whisper, to buzz, A-S. jlustrian, to plait, to 
weave, and Eng. bluster.) To make hot and rosy, 
as with drinking; to heat; to confuse; to muddle. 

His habit of jlustering himself daily with claret. Macaulay. 

Flis/ter, v.i. To be ina heat or bustle; to be agi- 
tated and confused. ‘‘ The jtustering, vain-glorious 
Greeks.” South. 

Flis/ter, n. Heat or glow, as from drinking; 
tation; confusion; disorder. 

Fliis/ter-a/tion, n. The act of flustering, or the 
state of being flustered; fluster. [Colloq.] 

Fliis’/tra, n. [A-S. flustrian, to weaye.] (Zo0l.) A 
compound plant-like animal consisting of one or 
two layers of horny or calcareous valved cells; — 
called also sea-mat, or white sea-weed. 

Flite, n. [Fr. flate, O. Fr. flaiite, flahute, flahuste, 
Pr. & Sp. jlauta, Pg. frauta, It. flauto, from Lat. 
Jlatus, a blowing, from flare, flatum, to blow, sound; 
whence N. H. Ger. jidte, M. H. Ger. fidite, vloite, 
Dan, fldjte, D. fluit.] 

1. A musical wind 
instrument, consisting 
of a hollow cylinder or 
pipe, with holes along its length, stopped by the 
fingers or by keys which are opened by the fingers. 
The modern flute is closed at the upper end, and 
blown with the mouth at a lateral hole. 

The breathing /lute’s soft notes are heard around. Pope. 

2. (Arch.) A channel in a column or pillar; a 
perpendicular furrow or cavity, cut along the shaft 
of acolumn or pilaster; a fluting; areed. Itis used 
chiefly in the Ionic and Doric orders, sometimes in 
the Composite and Corinthian, rarely in the Tuscan. 

3. A similar channel or groove made in wood or 
other work, or in plaited muslin, as a lady’s rufile. 

-4. A long, thin, French breakfast-roll. Simmonds. 

5. [Corrupted from float, q.v.] A large transport. 

Armed en flute, having the guns in part taken out, as 
when used as a transport ;— said of a war vessel. Lunier 

Flite, v. i. (Fr. jlater, Pr. flautar, Pg. frautar.|] To 
play on a flute. Chaucer. 

Flite, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FLUTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FLUTING.] 

1. To play or sing in aclear, soft note, like that 
of a flute. 


Gay. 
Keats. 


Tennyson. 


agi- 





Flute. 


Knaves are men, 


That lute and flute fantastic tenderness. Tennyson, 
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FLUTED 
2. To form flutes or channels in, as in a column 
or in arufile. 
Flat/ed, p. a. 1. Thin; fine; flute-like; as, fluted 
notes. Busby. 
2. Formed with flutes; as, a fluted column. 
Flit/er, n. 1. One who plays on the flute. 
2. One who makes grooves or flutings. 
Fliite/-stop, n. (Mus.) A range of wooden pipes 
in an organ, designed to imitate the flute. 
Flat/ing, ». A channel or furrow ina column, or 
, inthe muslin of a lady’s ruffle; fluted work. See 
FLUTE. 
Flit/ing-plane,». (Carp.) A plane with curved 
face, used in grooving flutes, 
Flat/ist, ». [Fr. jlutiste.] A performer on the 
flute; a flautist. Busby. 
Flit/ter, v. i. [imp. & p. p. FLUTTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. FLUTTERING.] [L. Ger. fluttern, fluddern, 
H. Ger. flattern, O. Ger. fladdern, fladern, M. H. 
Ger. flodern, D. flodderen.] : 
1. To move or flap the wings rapidly, without 
flying, or with short flights; to hover. 
As an eagle stirreth up her nest, jluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings. Deut. xxxii. 11. 
2. To move with quick vibrations or undulations ; 
to move about briskly, irregularly, or with great 
bustle and show, without consequence. 
No rag, no scrap of all the beau or wit, 
That once so fluttered, and that once so writ. Pope. 
3. To be in agitation; to move irregularly; to 
fluctuate; to be in uncertainty. 


How long we fluttered on the wings of doubtful success. 
Howell. 


His thoughts are very jluttering and wandering. Watts. 
Flut/ter, v.¢. 1. To vibrate or move quickly; as, 
a bird flutters its wings. 
2. To drive in disorder; to hurry; to agitate; to 
disorder; to throw into confusion. Shak. 
Fliut/ter, n. 1. The act of fluttering; quick and ir- 
regular motion; vibration; undulation. 
The chirp and jlutter of some single bird. Diiines. 
2. Hurry; tumult; agitation of the mind; confu- 
sion; disorder. Pope. 
Fliut/ter-er, n. One who flutters. 
Flit/ter-ing-ly, adv. In a fluttering manner, 
Fliat/y, a. Soft and clear in tone, like a flute. 
Filia/vi-al, a. (Lat. flwvialis, and fluviaticus, 
Fla/vi-at/ic, from jluvius, river, stream, from 
Sluere, to flow; Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. fluvial, It. jlu- 
viale. | Belonging to rivers; growing or living in 
streams or ponds; as, a flwviatic plant. 
Fla/vi-al-ist, n. [See infra.] One who explains 
phenomena in geology or physical geography by the 
action of existing streams. [Rare.] 
Flia/vi-a-tile, a. [Lat. fluviatilis, from jluvius; Fr. 
Jjluviatile. See supra.) Belonging to rivers; exist- 
ing in rivers; formed by rivers; fluvial; as, jluvia- 
tile strata. Lyell. 
Flii/vi-o-ma-rine’, a. [From Lat. jlwvius, river, 
and marinus, marine, from mare, the sea.] ( Geol.) 
Formed by the joint action of a river and the sea, as 
in the deposits at the mouths of rivers. Dana. 
Flix, 7. [Lat. fuxus, from jfluere, fluxum, to flow ; 
Fr. & Pr. flux, Sp. & Pg. fluxo, It. flusso.] 
1. The act of flowing; the motion or passing as 
of a fluid; quick succession; change; a concourse, 


as of persons. ‘ The flux of company.” Shak. 
The parts of the body, we know, are in a continual e 
South, 
Her image has escaped the flux of things, 
And that same infant beauty that she wore 
Is fixed upon her now forevermore. Trench. 


2. The matter which flows, as the tide setting in 
toward the shore, the ebb being called the reflux. 

3. The state of being liquid; fusion. 

4. (Chem. & Metal.) Any substance or mixture 
used to promote the fusion of metals or minerals, 
as alkalies, borax, &c. 

t=" _~White flux is carbonate or bi-tartrate of potash; 
black flux is the residuum of the deflagration of one part 
of niter and two of argol. 

5. (Med.) (a.) The discharge of a fluid from the 
bowels or other part; especially, an excessive and 
morbid discharge; as, the bloody flux or dysentery. 
(b.) The matter thus discharged. 

Flix, a. (Lat. fluxus, p.p. of fluere. See supra.] 
Flowing; inconstant; variable. [Obs.] ‘‘ The flux 
nature of all things here.” Barrow. 

Flax, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FLUXED (fltikst); p. pr. & 
vb. nN. FLUXING. | 

1. To cause to melt or become fluid; to fuse, 

One part of mineral alkali will lux two of silicious earth 
with effervescence. Kirwan. 

2. (Med.) To cause a discharge from; to salivate; 
to purge. [Obs.] South. 

Flux-a/tion, n. The act of fluxing. Leslie. 

Flux/i-bil/i-ty, n. [L. Lat. fluvibilitas, Pr. fluxi- 
bilitat, Sp. fluxibilidad, It. flussibilita,] The quali- 
ty of being fluxible. 

Flux/i-ble, a. [L. Lat. fluvibilis, O. Fr. & O. Sp. 
Jlucxible, It. flussibile.] Capable of being melted or 
fused, as a mineral. 

Flux’i-ble-ness, n. 
fluxibility. 

Flax/ile, a. The same as FLUXIBLE. 

Flux-il/i-ty, n. [Lat. fluvilis, fluid.] The quality 
of admitting fusion; possibility of being fused or 
liquefied. [Obs.] Boyle. 


The quality of being fluxible; 
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Fliix/ion (fltik/shun), n. [Lat. fluwio, Fr. & Sp. 

Jluxion, It. flussione.} 

1. The act of flowing. 

2. The matter that flows. 

3. A constantly varying indication. 
Less to be counted than the fluxions of sun-dials. De Quincey. 

4. (Math.) The infinitely small increase or de- 
crease of a variable or flowing quantity in a certain 
infinitely small and constant period of time; the 
rate of variation of a fluent; an increment; a differ- 
ential. 

5. (pl.) (Math.) A method of analysis developed 
by Newton, and based on the conception of all mag- 
nitudes as generated by motion, and involving in 
their changes the notion of velocity or rate of change. 
It has been superseded by the method of integrals 
and differentials. 

Flux/ion-al, Pertaining to, having the na- 
Flix’/ion-a-ry, ture of, or solved by, fluxions; 
inconstant; variable. 

The merely human, the temporary and jfluxional. Coleridge. 
Flix/ion-ist, n. One skilled in fluxions. Berkeley. 
Flwx/ive (fitiks/iv), a. Flowing; wanting solidity ; 

fluent. [Obs.] B, Jonson. 
Fluax/tire (flik/shur),”. [Lat. fluxwra, a flowing. ] 

1. Quality of being flux, or flowing. [Obs. 

Lielding. 
[Obs.] Drayton. 


Cotgrave. 
Wiseman. 


a. 


2. A flowing or fluid matter. 
ELY, v. i. [imp. FLEW; p. p. FLOWN; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FLYING.] [A-S. fledgan, Fries. fliaga, O. H. Ger. 
jliogan, jliugan, N. H. Ger. fliegen, M. H. Ger. & D. 
vliegen, Icel. fliuga, Sw. flyga, Dan. jlyve.] 
To moye in the air with wings, as a bird. 

2. To float or moye in the air, as the clouds, the 
sparks, or a flag. 

3. To move with rapidity like a bird; to hasten 
away ; as, a ship jlies on the deep; a top jlies 
around; time jlies. 

Fly, envious Time, till thou run out thy race. Dilton. 

4. To run away from danger or alarm; to attempt 
to escape; to flee; as, an enemy or a coward jlies, 

To fly from, need not be to hate, mankind. Byron. 

5. To move suddenly, or with violence; to part; 
to burst in pieces;— usually with a qualifying 
word; as, a door jlies open; a bomb jlies apart. 

Flying Dutchman (Naut.), a phantom ship, supposed 
to cruise in storms off the Cape of Good Hope. The ori- 
gin of the superstition is probably the image of some ship 
out of sight, reflected from clouds. W. Jrving.— To come 
off with flying colors, to be successful or triumphant. — 
To fly about (Naut.), to change frequently in a short 
time ; — said of the wind. — To jly around, to move about 
in haste. [Collog.]— To fly at, to spring toward; torush 
on; to fallupon suddenly. — To jly in the face of, to in- 
sult; to assail; to set at defiance; to oppose with vio- 
lence; to act in direct opposition to; to resist.— To fly 
off, to separate, or depart suddenly; to revolt.— Zo jly 
on, to attack. — To jly open, to open suddenly, or with 
violence; as, the doors flew open.— To fly out. (a.) To 
rush out. (0.) To burst into a passion; to break out into 
license. — To let fly. (a.) To throw or drive with violence ; 
to discharge; as, to /et fly a shower of darts. ‘‘A man Jets 
By his arrow without taking any aim.” Addison. (b.) 
(Naut.) To let go suddenly and entirely; as, to Jet fly the 
sheets. Totten. 

Fly, v.t. 1. To shun; to avoid; to decline. ‘‘ Sleep 
lies the wretch.” Dryden. 
To fly the favors of so good a king. Shak. 


2. To cause to fly; to start up, as a bird; to set 
floating, as a kite. 

Fly, 7. [A-S. fledge, from jledgan, to fly; O.H. Ger. 
jliega, fleoga, fliuga, N. H. Ger. fliege, M. H. Ger. 
vliege, D. vlieg, Icel. & Sw. fluga, Dan. flue.) 

1. (Zntom.) A winged insect of various species, 
whose distinguishing characteristic is that the wings 
are transparent; especially, the house fly, the Musca 
domestica. The black fly and sand fly are species 
of the genus Simulium. 

2. A hook dressed with silk, woolen, &c., in imi- 
tation of a fly, used for fishing. ‘‘ The fur-wrought 


fly” Gay. 
3. A familiar spirit. [Obs.] 

A rifling fy, none of your great famiiars. 3B. Jonson. 

4. A parasite. [Obs.] Massinger. 


5. A kind of light carriage for rapid motion. 
[Hngland.] C. Kingsley. 

6. That part of a flag which extends from the 
union to the extreme end. Totten. 

7. (Naut.) That part of a compass on which the 
points are marked; the compass-card. Totten. 

8. (Mech.) Two or more vanes set on a revolving 
axis, to act as a fanner, or to equalize or impede 
the motion of machinery by the resistance of the 
air, as in the striking part of a clock; also, a heavy 
wheel, or cross-arms with weights at the ends, to 
regulate or equalize the motion of machinery by 
means of its inertia,where the power communicated, 
or the resistance to be overcome, is variable, as in 
the steam-engine or the coining-press. 

9. (Print.) (a.) One who takes the sheets from 
the press. (b.) That part of a power-printing press 
which receives the printed sheet and lays it aside. 

Fly’-bane, . (Bot.) A plant of the genus Silene; 
the catch-fly. 

Ely’-bit/tem (-bit/tn), a. Marked by the bite of 
flies. Shak. 

| Fly’-blow, 7. The egg of a fly. 

| F1ly’-blow, v.t. To deposit an egg in, or upon, as 
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FLY-LEAF 
a fly; to taint with the eggs which produce mag- 


gots. : 
Like a jly-blown cake of tallow. Swift. 


We n. [D. vlieboot ; whence Fr, jlibot, Sp. 
wbote. ; 
1. A long, narrow boat, used on canals. Simmonds. 

2. A large, flat-bottomed Dutch vessel, used 

chiefly in the coasting trade. Crabb. 
F1y’-book, n. A case for fishing-flies, in the form 

of a book. C. Kingsley. 
Fly’-eatch/er, n. 1. One who hunts flies. - 

2. (Ornith.) One of several species of birds, form- 
ing the Linne- 
an genus Mus- 
cicapa, and 
haying a bill 
flatted at the 
base, almost 
triangular, 
notched or hooked at 
the upper mandible, 
and beset with bris- 
tles. These birds are 
80 named because 
they feed entirely on 






Fantail Fly-catcher. 


flies and other winged 
insects, which they catch as they fly. P. Cyc. 
Fly’er,n. 1. One who, or that which, flies or flees; 


— usually written flier. 

2. One that uses wings. 

3. The fly of a jack. 

4. (Arch.) A step in a flight of stairs which are 
parallel to each other, as distinguished from wind- 
ing stairs. The second of these flyers stands paral- 
lel behind the first, the third behind the second, &c. 

5. (pl.) The same as Fxurers, No. 3. 

Fly/-fish, v.i. To angle with flies for bait. 

FE 1y’-fish/img, n. Angling; the art or practice of 
angling for fish with a bait of natural or artificial 
flies. Walton. 

Fly’-flap,n. Something contriyed or intended to 
drive away flies. Congreve. 

Fly’-flap’per, n. One who flaps away flies; one 
who uses a fly-flap. Landor, 

Fly’/-hoén/ey-stick/le (-htin/¥-stik-]), m. (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Lonicera (L. xylostewm). 

Fly/ing-ar-til/le-ry, n. (Mil.) Artillery trained 
to very rapid evolutions. In passing from one part 
of the field to another, the men spring upon their 
horses in horse-artillery, or on the ammunition 
chests in fort-artillery. 

Fly’ing-bridge, n. (Vil.) A contrivance used by 
armies for crossing rivers in rapid movements, being 
sometimes a bridge supported by light boats, and 
sometimes a ferry-boat anchored up stream, and 
made to cross by the force of the current. 

EFly/ing-bitt/tress, n. (Arch.) A contriy- 
ance for strengthening a part of a build- 
ing which rises considerably 
above the rest, consisting of 
a curved brace or half arch 
between it and the opposite — 
face of some lower part, as 
in a Gothic building between 
the wall of the nave and the 
tops of the side-aisle buttresses, over 
the roof of the side-aisles ; —so named 
from its passing through the air. 

P. Cyt: 

F1y/ing-eimp, n. (Mil.) A camp or 
body of troops formed for rapid mo- 
tion from one place to another. 

Fly/ing-fish, n. (Jchth.) A fish 








t 
Flying-buttress. 


which has the 
power of sus- 
taining itself 
in the air for a 
certain length 
of time, by 
means of its 
long, pectoral 
fins; the Hvo- 
Picnsiee x 
ly/ing-jib, 
oh (Nait.) A 
sail extended 
outside of the standing-jib, on the flying-jib-boom. 
Fily’/ing-par’ty, n. (Mil.) A detachment of men 
employed to hover about an enemy. 
Fly’ing-pin/ion (-pin/yun), n. The fly of a clock, 
Fily’ing-shdt,n. A shot fired at something in mo- 
tion, as a bird on the wing; one who fires thus. 
Fly’/ing-squir/rel (skwir/ril, or skwér/ril), 7. 
(Z06l.) A squir- 
rel (the Pteromys 
volucella) havy- 
ing an expansive 
skin on each 
side, reaching 
from the fore to 
the hind legs, by 
which it is borne 
up in leaping. 
{=> The flying-squirrel of New South Wales is a mar- 
supial, the Petaurus sciureus. 


F1y’-léaf, n. <A blank leaf at the beginning or end 
of a book. 





Flying-fish (Hxoceetus volitans). 
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Flying-squirrel (Pteromys volucella), 
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FLYMAN 
Fly/man, n.; pl. FLY/MEN. The driver of a fly, or 
light public carriage. Melville. 
Fly’-pow/der, 7. An imperfect oxide of arsenic 
which, mixed with sugar and water, is used to kill 
flies. Brande. 
Fly/-rail, n. That part of a table which turns out 
to support the leaf. 
Fly/-slow, a. Moving as slowly as a fly sometimes 
does. [Obs.] Shak. 
Fly’-spéck, n. The excrementitious stain of an 
‘insect, especially of the common fly. 
Fly/-trap,n. (Bot.) A plant 
the Dion@a muscipula), 
called also Venus’s jly-trap, 
the leaves of which are 
fringed with stiff bristles, 
and fold together when cer- 
tain hairs on their upper 
surface are touched, thus 
seizing insects that light on 


em, 

Fly’-wheel, n. A wheel % 
in machinery that equalizes 
its movements, or accumu- 

| lates power for a variable 

, or intermitting resistance, 

' as in a steam-engine or a 
coining-press. See Fry. 


F6,7. The Chinese name of : 
Buddha. paeey 
Foal,n. [A-8. fola, O. H. Ger. folo, fuli, M. H. 


Ger. vol, vole, viil, viile, N. H. Ger. fohlen, fiillen, 
Goth. fula, Icel. foli, Sw. fale, fol, Dan. fol, D. veu- 
len, allied to Gr. maXos ; Lat. pullus, a young ani- 
mal; whence §p. pollino, Fr. poulain, It. poledro, 
puledro. Cf. Finuy.) The young of the equine 
rs of quadrupeds, and of either sex; a colt or 


y. 

Foal, v.t¢. [imp. & p. p. FOALED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FOALING.] To bring forth, as a colt or filly; —said 
of a mare or a she-ass. 

Foal, v.i. To bring forth young, as an animal of the 
horse kind. 

FGal/-foot, n. 


(Bot.) A certain plant; the colt’s- 
foot. 


See COLT’s-FooT. 

Foam, n. os O.&N.H. Ger. feim, Up. Ger. 
Jaum, M. H. Ger. veim, allied to Lat. spwma for pu- 
ma, Skr. phéna, Slav. pjena.] The aggregation of 
bubbles which is formed on the surface of liquors 
by fermentation or violent agitation; froth; spume. 

Foam, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FOAMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FOAMING.] [A-S. ftiman, O.H. Ger. feiman, N. H. 
Ger. feimen. See supra. 

' 1. To froth; to gather foam; as, the billows foam. 

“He foams at mouth.” Shak. 

He foameth and gnasheth with his teeth. Mark ix. 18. 


2. To form foam, or become filled with foam ;— 
said of a steam-boiler when the water is unduly agi- 
tated and frothy. 

Foam, v.¢. 1. To throw out with rage or violence, 
as foam;—with out. ‘‘Foaming out their own 
shame.” Jude 13. 

2. To cause to foam; to fill with something that 
foams; as, to foam the goblet. Pope. 

Foéam/-e6ck, n. (Steam-boilers.) A cock at the 
water-level to blow off impurities. 

Foam/ing-ly, adv. With foam; frothily. 

Foam/less, a. Having no foam. 

Foam/y,a. Covered with foam; frothy; spumy. 


Behold how high the foamy billows ride. Dryden. 
FSb, n. [Prov. Ger. fuppe.] 
1. A little pocket for a watch. 
2. A tap or slight blow. [Obs.] Shak. 


Fob, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FOBBED; 
FOBBING.] [Ger. foppen. Cf. For. 

1. To beat; to maul. [Obs.] 

2. To cheat; to trick; to impose on. 

To fob off, to shift off by an artifice; to put aside; to 
delude with a trick. 

A conspiracy of bishops could prostrate and fob off the right 
of the people. Milton. 

Fo/eal, a. [Fr. focal. See Focus.] Belonging to, 
or concerning, a focus; as, a focal point. 

Focal distance of a lens or mirror (Opt.), the distance 
of the focus from the center:— Focal distance of an el- 
lipse, distance from the focus to the nearest extremity of 
the transverse axis. — Focal distance of a telescope, the 
distance of the image of an object from the object-glass. 

Fo/eal-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. FOCALIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. FOCALIZING.] To bring to a focus; to con- 
centrate. 

Light is focalized in the eye, sound in the ear. De Quincey. 

EO/gile (f0/sil), m. [O. Fr. focile.] (Anat.) A bone 
of the fore-arm, the greater focile being the ulna, the 
lesser the radius; also, a bone of the fore-leg. 

Fo¢/il-late, v.¢. (Lat. focillare, focillatum, from 
focus, hearth.] To nourish; to warm. [ Obs.] Blount. 

F6¢/il-la’tion, n. Comfort; support. [Obs.] 

Fo-¢im/e-ter, n. [focus and Gr. pérpoy, measure. ] 
An instrument for bringing to a focus. R. Hunt. 

FO’/eus, n.; Eng. pl. FO’eus-Es; Lat. pl. rd/ci. 

Lat. focus, hearth, fire-place ; whence It. fuoco, Sp. 
uego, Pg. fogo, Pr. fuec, Fr. feu, fire.] 

1. (Opt.) A point in which the rays of light meet, 
after being reflected or refracted; as, the focus of 
a lens or mirror. 

2. (Geom.) A point on the principal axis of a 


pr. & vb. n. 
Beau. § Fi. 
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- 
conic section, such that the double ordinate to the 
axis through the point shall be equal to the param- 
eter of the curve, 

(2 In an ellipse, rays of light coming from one focus; 
and reflected from the curve, proceed in lines directed 
toward the other; in an hyperbola, in lines directed from 
the other; in the parabola, rays from the focus, after re- 
flection at the curve, proceed in lines parallel to the axis. 

3. A central point; a point of concentration. 

Principal or solar focus (Opt.), the focus for parallel 
rays. 

F0/eus,v.t. [imp. & p. p. FOCUSED (f0/kust); p. pr. 
& vb. n. FOCUSING.] To bring to a focus; as, to 
focus acamera, [Tecent. R. Hunt. 

Foéd’der, n. ([A-8. fodhur, fodher, fodhr, foder, 
fodder, food, from fédan, to nourish, O. H. Ger. 
Juotar, fotar, M. H. Ger. vuoter, N. H. Ger. futter, 
Icel. fodr, Sw. & Dan. foder, D. voeder, voer. Cf. 
FOTHER.] 

1. That which is fed out to cattle, horses, and 
sheep, as hay, straw, and various vegetables. 

2. A weight by which lead and some other met- 
als were formerly sold, in England, varying from 
193 to 24 cwt.; afother. [Obs.] Ure. 

Fodder, v.t. [imp.& p. p. FODDERED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ropprnixe,| To feed, as cattle, with dry 
food, or cut grass, &c.; to furnish with hay, straw, 
oats. 

F6éd/der-er, n. One who fodders cattle. 

F0’di-ent, a. [Lat. fodiens, p.pr. of fodere, to dig.] 
Fitted for, or pertaining to, digging. [Obs.] Blownt. 

FGe (f0),n. [A-S. fa, fah, from feon, fian, jfigan, 
Jjiogan, to hate; Scot. fae. Cf. FrEND.] 

1. One who entertains personal enmity, hatred, 
grudge, or malice, against another; an enemy. 

A man’s joes shall be they of his own household. Jfatt. x. 36. 
Our destroyer, foe to God and man. Milton. 

2. An enemy in war; a national enemy; a hostile 
army; an adversary. 

3. One who opposes any thing; an opponent; an 
enemy; an ill-wisher. ‘‘ Flatterers, foes to noble- 
ness.” Shak. 

FGe (f0), v. t. To treat as anenemy. [Obs.] Spenser. 

FGe’-hood, n. Enmity. [ Obs.] Bedell. 

FoGe'man, n.; pl. FOE/MEN. An enemy in war. 

Foemen’s marks upon his battered shield. Shak. 

Foe/tal, a. The same as FETAL. 

Foet/i-cide (fét/i-sid), n. The same as FETICIDE, 

Foe/tor, n. The same as FETOR. 

Faltus,n. The same as FETUS. 

Fég, n. [Dan. fog, sneefog, snow falling thick, drift 
of snow, driving snow, Icel. fok, fiaik.] 

1. Watery vapor precipitated in the lower part of 
the atmosphere, and disturbing its transparency. It 
differs from cloud only in being near the ground. 

Yon fen-sucked fogs, drawn by the powerful sun. Shak. 

2. A cloud of dust or smoke. 

Fg, n. [Scot. fog, fouge, moss, foggage, rank grass, 
L. Lat. fogagiwm, W. ffwg, dry grass.] (Agric.) (a.) 
A second growth of grass; after-grass. (b.) Long 
grass that remains in pastures till winter ; —some- 
times called, in New England, old tore. 

Fés,v.t. [imp. & p. p. FOGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FOGGING.] To envelop, as with fog; to befog; to 
overcast; to darken. 

Fésg, v.t. (Agr.) To pasture cattle on the fog, or 
after-grass, of; to eat off the fog from. 

Fég, v.i. [Prov. Eng. fog, to take cattle out of pas- 
tures in the autumn, to hunt in a servile manner, to 
flatter for gain, from jog, after-grass. See supra.] 
To practice in a small or mean way; to pettifog; to 
practice low arts. [ Obs.] 

Where wouldst thou jog to get a fee? Dryden. 

Fdég!’-bank, n. An appearance, at sea, in hazy 
weather, sometimes resembling land at a distance, 
but which vanishes as it is approached. 

Fdg!’-béell, n. (Naut.) A bell near rocks, shoals, 
&c., rung by machinery, to warn mariners in foggy 
weather. 

Fo’gey,n. Same as FoGy, q. v. Thackeray. 

Fodg’gagse (45),). [See Foc.] (Agric.) Rank or 

Foégge, coarse grass not mowed or eaten 
down in summer or autumn. See Foe. 

Fdg’ger,n. One who fogs; a pettifogger. [Obs.] 

Fds/si-ly, adv. With fog; darkly. 

FSe/si-ness, n. peyote (ony The state of being 
foggy; a state of the air filled with watery exha- 
lations. 

Foeg/sy, a. [compar. FOGGIER; superl. FOGGIEST.] 
[From fog.] 

1. Filled or abounding with fog, or watery exha- 
lations; damp with humid vapors; cloudy; misty ; 
as, a foggy atmosphere; a foggy morning. 

2. Beclouded; darkened; dull; obacure; as, fog- 
gy ideas. 

Fo/zie, n. 

Foég’less, a. 


See Focy. 

Without fog; clear. Kane. 

Fdég/-ring, n. (Meteor.) A bank of fog arranged 
in a circular form. Brande, 

Foég/-sig/nal, n. A signal made during a fog, as on 
English railways, by putting torpedoes or detonat- 
ing powder on the rails, which warn the train of 
danger. Simmonds. 

FO/gy,7. A dull old fellow; a person behind the 
times, over-conservative, or slow; —usually pre- 
ceded by old. [Written also fogie and fogey.] 
- {= The word is said to be connected with the German 
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vogt, a guard oy protector. By others it is regarded as a 
diminutive of folk (cf. D. volkje). It is detined by Jamie- 
son, in his Scottish Dictionary, as ‘‘ an invalid or garrison 
soldier,” and is applied to the old soldiers of the Royal 
Hospital at Dublin, which is called the Fogies’ Hospital. 
In the fixed habits of such persons we see the origin of 
the present use of the term. Sir F. Head. 

FO/sy-igsm, n. The principles and conduct of a fogy. 

Foh, interj. (Cf. FaAucH.} An exclamation of ab- 
horrence or contempt; poh; fy. 

Fot'ble,a. [O. Fr. foible. See FEEBLE.] Weak; 
feeble. [Obs.] Herbert. 

Foi’ble, n. [See supra.) A particular moral weak- 
ness; a failing; a weak point; a fault not of a serious 
character; a frailty. 

A disposition radically noble and generous, clouded and 
overshadowed by superficial fozbles, De Quincey. 

Syn.—Fault; imperfection; failing; weakness; in- 
firmity; frailty; defect. See Fau.r. 

Foil, v. t. [imp.& p. p. FOILED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FOILING.] ([Fr. fouler, to tread or trample under 
one’s feet, to press, oppress, Pr. folar, It. follare, 
Sp. hollar. Cf. O. Fr. afoler, to wound, bruise, ruin, 
Pr. afolar, O. Sp. afollar ; It. affollare, to crowd or 
throng together. ] 

1. To beat down with the feet; to trample. [ Obs.] 

Whom he did all to pieces break and /oil, 
In filthy dirt, and left so in the loathely soil. Spenser. 

2. To render vain or nugatory, as an effort or at- 
tempt; to frustrate; to defeat; to baffle; to balk; 
as, the enemy attempted to pass the river, but was 
Soiled ; he fotled his adversaries. 

And by a mortal man at length am foiled. 
Her long locks that foil the painter’s power, 
3. To blunt; to dull. [0bs.] 
When light-winged toys 
Of feathered Cupid foil, with wanton dullness, 
My speculative and active instruments. Shak. 

Foil, n. [See supra.) 1. The failure of success 
when on the point of being secured; defeat; frus- 
tration; miscarriage. 

Death never won a stake with greater toil, 
Nor e’er was fate so near a foil. 

2. A blunt sword, 
or one that has a but- 
ton at the end cov- Foil. 
ered with leather ; — used in fencing. 

Blunt as the fencer’s foils, which hit but hurt not. Shak. 

Isocrates contended with a foil against Demosthenes with a 
sword. Mitford. 

Foil,n. [O.Fr. fueil, fueille, N. Fr, fewillet, fewille, 
from Lat. foliwm, pl. folia; Pr. fueilh, folh, fuetha, 
JSolha, O. Sp. foja, N. 8p. hoja, Pg. folha, It. foglia.] 

1. A leaf or thin plate of metal; as, tin foil. 

2. A thin leaf of metal, placed under precious 
stones by jewelers, to increase their brilliancy, or to 
give them a particular color, since the stone appears 
to be of the color of the foil; hence, any thing of 
another color, or of different qualities, which serves 
to adorn, or set off another thing to advantage. 

Hector has a foil to set him off. Broome. 

3. A thin coat of tin, with quicksilver, laid on the 
back of a looking-glass, to cause reflection. 

4. (Arch.) The space between the cusps of feath- 
erings in Gothic ar- 
chitecture ; a round- 
ed or leaf-like orna- 
ment, in windows, 
niches, &c., called 
trefoil, quatrefoil, 
quinquefoil, &c., ac- 
cording to the number of arcs of which it is com- 
posed. Oxf. Gloss, 

5. The track or trail of game when pursued. 

Foil/a-ble, a. Capable of being foiled or frustrated. 
[ Obs.] Cotgrave. 

Foil/er, n. One who foils or frustrates. 

Foil/ing, n. [Fr. foulées. See Forn, v. t.] 

1. (Hunting.) The slight mark of a passing deer 
on the grass. Chalners. 

2. (Arch.) A foil. Simmonds. 

Foin, v.i. [Prov. Fr. fowiner, to push for eels with 
a spear, from Fr. fowine, an eel-spear, fishgig, from 
Jouine, martin.] To thrust with a sword or spear; 
to make passes; to lunge. [Obs.] Spenser, 

They lash, they foin, they pass, they strive to bore 
Their corselets, and the thinnest parts explore. Dryden. 

Foin, v.t¢. To prick; to sting. [Obs.] Huloet. 

Foin,n. 1. A thrust with a sword or spear; a 
push. [Obs.] Robinson. 

[ Obs.] 


Dryden. 
Byron. 


Dryden, 





Foils. (Arch.) 


2. A small ferret or weasel. 

3. A kind of fur, black at the top on a whitish 
ground, taken from the ferret or weasel of the same 
name. [Obs.] 

He came to the stake in a fair black gown furred and faced 


with foins. Fuller. 
Foin/er-y, n. Thrusting with the foil; fencing; 
sword-play. [Obs.] Marston, 


Foin/ing-ly, adv. Ina pushing manner. 
Foi/som (foi/zn),n. [Fr. foison, Pr. foisd, from Lat. 
Jfusio, a pouring, effusion, from fundere, fusum, to 
pour, pour out.] Plenty; abundance. [Obs.] 
That from the seeding the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foison. Shak, 
Foist, v.t. [imp. & p.p. FOISTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FOISTING.] [Probably from Fr. fawsser, to falsify, 
pervert, from faux, fausse, false. See FALSE.) To 
insert surreptitiously, wrongfully, or without war- 
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rant; to interpolate; to pass off as genuine, true, 
or worthy ; — usually followed by in. 

Lest negligence or partiality might admit or /oist in abuses 
and corruption. Carew. 

When a scripture has been corrupted... by a suppositi- 
tious foisting of some words in. South, 

Foist, n. [O. Fr. fuste, piece of wood, stick, boat, 
from Lat. fustis, cudgel; Pr. fust, stick, tree, fusta, 
beam. 

aT “a light and fast-sailing ship. [Obs.] B.¢ Fl. 

2. A foister; a falsifier; a sharper. . Jonson, 

Foist/er, n. One who inserts without authority. 

Foist/ied (foist/id), a. Musty; fusty. [Obs.] 

Foist/i-ness, . Fustiness; mustiness. Na 

Foist/y, a. Fusty; musty. [0bs.] Gardner. 

Fold, n. [A-S. feald, fald, faled, falod, falud, from 
Fealdan, to fold up, wrap; O. H. Ger. vald, valt, M. 
H. Ger. valde, valte, N. H. Ger. falte, Icel. fald, 
Dan. fold, folde, Sw. fall, filla. See Foup, v.t. In 
comp. A-8, -feald, Goth. ~faltho, Ger. -falt, ~faltig, 
Sfiltig.] 

1. A doubling of any flexible substance; a part 
laid over on another part; a fold; a plication. 

2. Times or repetitions;— used with numerals, 
chiefly in composition, to denote multiplication or 
increase in a geometrical ratio, the doubling, trip- 
ling, &c., of any thing; as, four-fold, four times, 
increased in a quadruple ratio, multiplied by four. 

3. That which is folded together, or which infolds 
or enyelops; embrace. ‘‘ Shall from your neck un- 
loose his amorous fold.” Shak, 

4. An inclosure in which sheep or like animals 
are kept; a sheep-pen. 

Leaps o’er the fence with ease into the fold. Milton. 

5. A boundary; alimit. [0ds.] Creech. 

Fold, v.t. [imp & p.p. FOLDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FOLDING. | [aS Sealdan, Goth. falthan, Icel. fal- 
da, Dan. folde, Sw. falla, O. H. Ger. faldan, faltan, 
N. H. Ger. falten, M. H. Ger. valden, valten.} 

1. To lap or lay in plaits; to lay one part over an- 
other part of; to double; as, to fold a piece of cloth. 

Folded the writ up in the form of the other. Shak, 
The scaly horror of his folded tail. Milton. 

2. To double or lay together, as the arms or the 
hands; as, he folds his arms in despair. 

8. To inclose within folds or plaitings; to envel- 
op; toinfold, ‘A face folded in sorrow.” 

J. Webster. 
We will descend and fold him in our arms. Shak. 

4. To confine in a fold, as sheep. 

FOld, v.i. 1. To become folded, plaited, or doubled; 
to close over another of the same kind; as, the leaves 
of the door fold. 

2. To confine sheep ina fold. [Rare.] 

The star that bids the shepherd fold. Milton. 


Foéld/age, n. [L. Lat. faldagium. See supra.) The 
right of folding sheep. 

Fdld/er, n. One who, or that which, folds; espe- 
cially, a flat, knife-like instrument used for folding 
paper. 

Folding, mn. 1. A fold; a doubling; a plication. 
“The lower foldings of the vest.” Addison. 

2. (Agr.) The keeping of sheep in inclosures on 
arable land, &c. 

F61d/ing-doors (-dorz), n. pl. Two doors which 
meet in the middle, and either slide back or turn 
back on hinges, leaving a communication between 
two apartments. 

F6ld/less, a Having no fold. Milman. 

FOld’yird, n. A yard for folding or feeding cattle. 

F60/li-a/ceotts ({0/li-a’shus), a. 
fhe. foliaceus, from folium, 
eaf; Fr. foliacé.] 

1. (Bot.) Belonging to, or 
haying the texture or nature 
of, a leaf; having leaves inter- 
mixed with flowers ; as, a folia- 
ceous spike. 

2. (Min.)Consisting of leaves 
or thin lamine ; having the 
form of a leaf or plate; as, foli- 
aceous spar. Woodward. 

FoO/li-age, n. [O. Fr. foillage, fueillage, N. Fr. 
JSeuillage, from foille, fueille, fueil, feuille, Lat. fo- 
lium, leaf; Sp. follage, It. fogliame. Cf. For.) 

1. A collection of leaves as produced or arranged 
by nature; as, a tree of beautiful foliage. 

2. A cluster of leaves, flowers, and branches; 
especially, the representation of leaves, flowers, and 
branches, in architecture, intended to ornament and 
enrich capitals, friezes, pediments, and the like. 

F0/li-age, v.t. To work or to form into the repre- 
sentation of leaves; to furnish with leaves, or work 





Foliaceous Sepals. 


in imitation of leaves. Drummond. 
FoO/li-ar, a. (Bot.) Consisting of, or pertaining to, 
leaves; as, foliar appendages. Henslow. 


FO/li-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. FOLIATED; p. pr. & 
vb, 2. FOLIATING.] [L. Lat. foliare, foliatum, to 
put forth leaves, from Lat. foliwm, leaf; Pr. folhar, 
It. fogliare.] 

1. To beat into a leaf, or thin plate or lamina, 
[ Obs.] Bacon. 

2. To spread over with a thin coat of tin and 
quicksilver; as, to foliate a looking-glass. 

F0/li-ate (45), a. [Lat. foliatus, leaved, leafy, from 


folium, leaf; Fr. folié, It. fogliato.] (Bot.) Fur-. 


nished with leaves; leafy; as, a foliate stalk, 
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Foliate curve (Geom.), a curve of the third order, con- 
sisting of two infinite branches, which h a common 
asymptote, and which intersect each other, forming a 
leaf-shaped branch,— whence the name. Its equation is 
zvi-+yi= ary. 

F0/li-a/ted, a. 1. Having leaves, or leaf-like pro- 
jections; as, a foliated shell. 

2. (Arch.) Containing foils; as, a foliated arch. 

3. (Geol.) Laminated, but restricted to the varie- 
ty of laminated structure found in crystalline schist, 
as mica schist, and the like; schistose. Dana. 

FO0/1i-a/tion, n. [Fr. foliation.) 

1. The act of forming into leaves; the method of 
disposing leaves within the bud. 

The... foliation must be in relation to the stem. De Quincey. 

2. The act of beating a metal into a thin plate, 
leaf, foil, or lamina. SS 

3. The act or operation 
of spreading foil over the 
back side of a mirror or 
looking-glass. 

4. (Arch.) The act of f/(oCg 
enriching with feather- / \ 
ornaments resembling - /!i% 
leaves, or the ornaments 
themselves; feathering. = 

5. (Geol.) The proper- iM 


ty, possessed by some Wa 
(™ i 
- 


crystalline rocks, of di- 
Foliations, (Arch.) 


viding more or less easily 

into plates or slabs, which 

is due to the cleavage structure of mica or horn- 
blende, one of the constituents of such rocks: mica 
and hornblendic schists are examples. It may some- 
times include slaty structure or cleavage, though 
the latter is usually independent of any mineral con- 
stituent, and transverse to the bedding. 

F0/li-a-ttire (53), 7. The state of being beaten into 
foil. Shuckford. 

FO/li-er,n. Goldsmith’s foil. [ Rare.] Hist.Royal Soc. 

Fo-lif/er-otts, a. [Lat. foliwm, leaf, and ferre, to 
bear, produce; Fr. foliifere.] Producing leaves. 

FO/li-o (f0/li-0, or f0l/yo) (Synop., § 180), 2. [Ab- 
lative of Lat. folium, leaf.] 

1. A sheet of paper once folded. 

2. A book made of sheets of paper each folded 
once. 

3. A page in an account-book; sometimes, two 
opposite pages bearing the same scrial number. 

4. (Law.) A leaf containing a certain number of 
words; hence, a certain number of words in a writ- 
ing, as in England, in low law proceedings, sev- 
enty-two, and in chancery, ninety; in New York, 
one hundred. 

F0/li-o, a. Formed of sheets folded so as to make 
two leaves; of, or equal to, the size of one fold of a 
sheet of printing paper, when doubled so as to make 
two leaves; as, a folio volume. 

F0/li-o-late, a. Of, or pertaining to, leaflets. Gray. 

FO/li-Gle, n. [Fr. foliole, diminutive of Lat. folium, 
leaf.] (Bot.) One of the single leaves which to- 
gether constitute acompound leaf; aleaflet. Lee. 

FO/li-o-mO6rt’, a. [Fr. fewille morte, Lat. folium 
mortuum, a dead leaf. See FEUILLE-mMoRT.] Of a 
dark-yellow color, or that of a faded leaf; filemot. 

Woodward. 

F0/li-Gse/ (125), a. (Bot.) Having, or abounding in, 
leaves; leafy; folious. Gray. 

F0/‘li-6s/i-ty, n. The ponderousness or bulk of a 
folio; voluminousness; copiousness; diffuseness. 


It is exactly because he is not tedious, because he does not 
shoot into German /oliosity, that Schlosser finds him * intol- 









erable.” De Quincey. 
F0/li-otis, a. [Lat. foliosus, from foliwm, leaf; It. 
Soglioso.} 


1. Like a leaf; thin; unsubstantial. Browne. 
2. (Bot.) Foliose. 

FOl1k (f0k), n.; pl. FOLKg (20). [A-S. folc, Icel., Sw., 
& Dan. folk, O. H. Ger. folk, N. H. Ger. & D. volk, 
allied to Lith. pulkas, crowd.] People in general, 
or aseparate class of people ; — generally used in the 
plural, and often with a qualifying adjective; as, 
the old folks, the young folks, poor folks. [Colloq.] 

In winter’s tedious night, sit by the fire 
With good old folk, and let them tell thee tales. Shak. 

Folkland (fok/-), n. (0. Eng. Law.) Land of the 
people, or public; land belonging to the whole com- 
munity, but which might be held by freemen of all 


ranks, but without written agreements. Wharton. 
FOlk’-l6re, n. [Ger. volkslehre.| Rural tales, le- 
gends, or superstitions. [Wecent. Trench, 


FOlk/mOte (f{0k/mot), mn. [A-S. folemdt, folk-meet- 
ing.] An assembly of the people; especially (Sax, 
Law), a general assembly of the people to consider 
and order matters of the commonwealth; also, a 
local court. [Obs.] Burrill. 

To which folkmote they all with one consent 
Agreed to travel. 

Folk’mOt/er, n. 
mote, or local court. [Obs.] 

FOV li-ele (f51/1i-k)), n. [Fr. folli- 
cule, Lat. folliculus, a small bag, 
husk, pod, diminutive of follis, 
originally a leathern sack, hence 
a pair of bellows, a wind-ball, a 
leathern money-bag. ] Ws 

1. (Bot.) (a.) A simple pod &s=< 
opening down the inner suture; Follicle. (1, a.) 


Spenser. 


One who takes part in a folk- 
Milton. 





FOMENT 


a univalvular pericarp. Gray. (b.) A vessel dis. 
tended with air; an air-bag, as at the root in Utric- 
ularia, and on the leaves in Aldrovanda. Martyn. 
_ 2. (Anat.) A little bag in animal bodies; a gland; 
a folding; a cavity. Coxe, 
Fol-lie/t-lar, a. 
of, follicles; as, a follicular structure. 
Fol-lie/t-la/ted, a. Having follicles; follicular. 
Fol-lie/ti-lotis, a. [Lat. folliculosus, Fr. follicu- 


leux.| Having, or producing, follicles, 
FOVlitful, a. Full of folly. [Obs.] Shenstone. 
FOV li-ly, adv. Foolishly. [0bs.] Wycliffe. 


EOVlow, v.t. [imp. & p.p. FOLLOWED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. FOLLOWING.] [A-S. folgian, fyligan, Sylige- 
an, fylgan, fylian, O.H. Ger. folagén, folken, folgen, 
N. H. Ger. folgen, M. H. Ger. & D. volgen, Icel. 
Jylgia, Sw. folja, Dan. folge.] 

1. To go or come after; to move behind in the 
same direction; to pursue. 

We'll follow him that’s fled. Shak. 

2. To goin pursuit of; to endeavor to overtake; 
to chase; to strive to obtain. 

Follow peace with all men. Feb, xii. 14. 

3. To go with as a leader; to accompany; to at- 
tend; to accept as authority; to adopt the opinions 
of; to obey; to yield to; to take as a rule of action. 

Approve the best, and follow what Iapprove. Milton. 

4. To imitate as a forerunner; to copy after; to 
take as an example. 

5. To succeed in order of time, rank, or office. 

6. To result from, as an effect from a cause, or 
an inference from a premise. 

7. To watch, as a receding object; to keep the 
eyes fixed upon while in motion; hence, to keep the 
mind upon while in progress, as a speech, a piece of 
music; also, to keep up with; to understand the 
meaning, connection, or force of, as a course of 
thought or argument. 

He followed with his eyes the fleeting shade. Dryden. 

8. To walk in, as a road or course; to attend upon 
closely, as a profession or calling. 

O, had he but followed the arts! Shak. 

Syn.—To pursue; chase; go after; attend; accom- 
pany; succeed; imitate; copy; embrace; maintain. — 
To FoLtLtow, Pursue. To follow (v.t.) denotes simply 
to go after; to pursue denotes to follow with earnestness, 
and with a view to attain some definite object; as, a 
hound pursues the deer. So a person follows a compan- 
ion whom he wishes to overtake on a journey; the offi- 
cers of justice pursue a felon who has escaped from prison. 


What could I do ; 
But follow strict, invisibly thus led? Milton. 


Impelled with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view, 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies. Goldsmith. 
FS6l/low, v.t. Togo or come after;—used in the 
various senses of the transitive verb; to pursue; to 
attend; to accompany; to be a result; to succeed. 
Syn.— To Foitow, SuccEED, ENSUE. To follow (v. 7.) 
means simply to come after; as, a crowd followed. To 
succeed means to come after in some regular series or 
succession ; as, day succeeds to day, and night to night. To 
ensue means to follow by some established connection or 
principle of sequence. As wave follows wave, revolution 
succeeds to revolution; and nothing enswes but accumu- 
lated wretchedness. 


Welcome all that lead or follow 
To the oracle of Apollo. 


Enjoy till I return 
Short pleasures; for long woes are to succeed. Dilton. 


Of worse deeds worse sufferings must ensue. Dilton. 
FSVlow-board,n. (Founding.) The board upon 
which a pattern is laid to make a mold;— called 
also molding-board. 
FOVlow-er, n. 1. One who follows; a pursuer; an 
attendant; a disciple ; a dependent associate ; alover. 
2. (Steam-eng.) (a.) The cover of a piston. 
[See Jllust. of Piston.] (b.) A gland, [See Jilust, 
of Gland.) 
3. (Mach.) The part of a machine that receives 
motion from another part. Rankine. 
4. Among law-stationers, a sheet of parchment 
added to another sheet,as in an indenture. Simmonds, 
Syn.—Imitator ; copier ; disciple ; adherent; parti- 
san; dependent; attendant. 
FO6lVlow-ing, n. Collection of followers or de- 
endents. Macaulay. 
Follow-ing,a. Being next after; succeeding; en- 
suing; as, the assembly was held on the following 


day. 

FOlly,n. [Fr. folie, from fol, fou, foolish, mad; 

Pr. & O. 8p. folia, It. follia. See Foou.] 
1. The state of being a fool; want of good sense; 

levity, weakness, or derangement of mind. 
2. A foolish act; an inconsiderate or thoughtless 
procedure; weak or light-minded conduct; foolery, 
What folly ’tis to hazard life for ill. Shak. 


FO/mal-haut’,n. [Ar. fom-al-hit, i. e., mouth of 
the large fish, from jom, or fam, mouth, and hut, a 
large fish.] (Astron.) A star of the first magnitude, 
in the constellation Piscis Australis, or Southern 
Fish. 

Fo-mént/, v.t.  [imp. & p. p. FOMENTED ; p. pr. & 
vb. N. FOMENTING.] ([Fr. fomenter, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
Somentar, It. & Lat. fomentare, from Lat. fomen- 
tum, a warm application or lotion, for fovimentum, 
from fovere, to warm or keep warm. ] 


B. Jonson. 
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FOMENTATION 


1. To apply warm lotions to; to bathe with warm 
water or medicated liquors, 
2. To cherish with heat. [Obs.] 
Which these soft fires, with kindly heat, 
Of various influence foment and warm. Milton. 
3. To cherish and promote by excitements; to en- 
courage; to abet;— used often in a bad sense; as, 


to foment ill humors. Locke. 
But quench the choler you foment in vain. Dryden. 
Exciting and fomenting a religious rebellion. Southey. 


FO/men-ta/tion, n. [Lat. fomentatio ; Fr. fomen- 
tation, Sp. fomentacion, It. fomentazione.} 

1. (Jled.) (a.) The act of fomenting, or of apply- 
ing warm lotions or poultices, for the purpose of 
easing pain, by relaxing the skin, or of discussing 
tumors. (b.) The lotion applied to a diseased part. 

2. Excitation; instigation; encouragement. 

Fo-mént/er, n. One who foments; one who encour- 
ages or instigates; as, a fomenter of sedition. 


Fon, n. [Icel. fdine, silly, fana, to act sillily.] A 
fool; an idiot. [Obs.] 
Thou art a fon of thy love to boast. Spenser. 


Fond, a. oe FONDER; superl, FONDEST.] 
[For fonned, p. p. of O. Eng. fonne, to be foolish, 
to dote, Scot. fon, to play the fool, fone, to fondle, 
to toy. See supra.] 

1. Foolish; silly; simple; weak; indiscreet; im- 
prudent. [0bs.] 


Grant I may never prove so fond 
‘To trust man on his oath or bond. Shak. 


A fond fame is best confuted by neglectingit. By fond, un- 
derstand such a report as is rather ridiculous than dangerous 
if believed. Fuller. 

Fond thoughts may fall into some idle brain. Davies. 

2. Foolishly tender and loving; doting; weakly 
indulgent; over-affectionate ; especially not in a bad 
sense, loving; tender; as, a fond mother or wife. 

Addison. 

' 3. Much pleased ; loving ardently ; delighted with; 
relishing highly ; — followed by of. 

You are as fond of griefas of your child. Shak. 

A great traveler, and fond of telling his adventures. Zrving. 

4. Foolishly prized or admired; doted on; re- 
garded with excessive affection. [Rare.] 


Nor fix on fond abodes to cireumscribe thy prayer. Byron. 
5. Trifling; valued by folly. [Obds.] Shak. 


FO6nd, v.t. To treat with great indulgence or ten- 
derness; to caress; to fondle. [Obs.] 
The Tyrian hugs and fonds thee on her breast. Dryden. 
Fond, v.i. To be fond of; to bein love with; to 
dote on. [Obds. Shak. 
F6nd/le (f6nd/1), v.f. [imp. & p. p. FONDLED; p. 
pr. & vb. 2. FONDLING.] [From fond, v. t.] To treat 
with tenderness; to caress; as, a nurse fondiles a 
child. 
F6nd/ler, x. One who fondles. 
Foénd/ling, n. 1. A foolish creature; a simpleton; 
adolt. [Obs.] Chapman. 
2. A person or thing fondled or caressed; one 
treated with foolish or doting affection. 
He was his parents’ darling, not their fondling. Fuller. 
Fénd/ly, adv. Ina fond manner; foolishly; with 
indiscreet or excessive affection ; affectionately ; ten- 
derly. 


Make him speak /ondly, like a frantic man. Shak. 

Fondly we think we merit honor then, 

When we but praise ourselves in other men. Pope. 
My heart, untraveled, fondly turns to thee. Goldsmith. 


Fénd/ness, n. The state or quality of being fond; 
foolishness; weakness; doting affection; tender 
liking; strong appetite, propensity, or relish, 

Fondness it were for any, being free, 
To covet fetters, though they golden be. Spenser. 
My heart had still some foolish fondness for thee. Addison. 
Syn.— Attachment; affection; love; kindness. 

Hondus (i5n/dy),n. [Fr. fondu, properly p. p. of 
Jfondre, to melt, to soften, to blend, from Lat. fun- 
dere, to pour out, to cast, to found.] <A style of 
printing calico, paper-hangings, &c., in which the 
colors, like those of the rainbow, are melted or 
graduated into each other. Ure. 

Fone, n.; pl. of foe. en Spenser. 

Fon/ly, adv. Foolishly; fondly. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Font, n. (A-S. font, O. Fr. font, funt, N. Fr. fonts, or 
Jonts baptismaux, pl.; Pr. . 

Jont, It. fonte, fonte batte- 5 : 
simale, from Lat. fons, foun- 
tain, O. Fr. font, funt, Pr. 
font, O. 8p. & It. fonte, N. 
Sp. fuente, N. Fr. fontaine.] 

1. A fountain; a spring; 
asource. Drayton. Young. 

2. A basin or stone vessel 
in which water is contained 
for baptizing. 

That name was given me at the 
Jont. Shak. 

Font, n. [Fr. fonte, from 

Jondre, to melt or cast, from 

Lat. fundere, to pour out, to 

cast. See Fonpus and Founp.] 

(Print.) A complete assortment of printing types 

of one size, including a due proportion of all the 

letters in the alphabet, large and small, points, ac- 
cents, and whatever else is necessary for printing 
with that size or variety of type; a fount. 
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Font’ . [Lat. fontinalis fromm Yona, fountain ; 
Pr. fo -] Pertaining to a fount, fountain, source, 
or origin; original; primitive. [Rare.] 

From the fontal light of ideas only can a man draw intel- 
lectual power. Coleridge. 

Fint/ameélV, n. [Fr. fontanelle, properly a little 
fountain, from fontaine, fountain ; It. fontanella, Pr. 
JSontanitha, L. Lat. fontenella, Sp. fuentecilla.} 

1. (Med.) An issue for the discharge of humors 
from the body. Hall. 
2. (Anat.) A space occupied by a cartilaginous 
membrane in a fetus or new-born child, and situated 
at the union of the angles of the bones of the crani- 
um. Dunglison. 

Fontange (fong-tiingj/), n. [Fr., from the name of 
the first wearer, the Duchess de Yontanges, about 
1679.] A knot of ribbons on the top of a head- 
dress. Addison. 

Food, n. [A-S. foda, from fedan, to feed, q. v.; 
Icel. foda, fodi, Sw. foda, Dan. & L. Ger. féde; D. 
voedsel. | 

1. What is fed upon; that which goes to support 
life by being received within, and assimilated by the 
organism ofan animal or plant; nutriment; aliment; 
especially, what is eaten by animals for nourish- 
ment; flesh or vegetables partaken of for the sup- 
port of life; victuals; provisions. 

2. Any thing that sustains, nourishes, and aug- 
ments. 

This may prove food to my displeasure. 
In this moment there is life and food 
For future years. Wordsworth. 

Syn.— Aliment; sustenance; nutriment; feed; fare; 
victuals ; provisions; meat. 

Food, v.t. To supply with food; to feed; to vict- 
ual. [Obs. Barret, 

Food/tul, a. Supplying food; full of food. 

There the corn, 
Bent by its foodful burdens, sheds, unreaped, 


Shak. 


Its plenteous seed. Glover. 
Food/less, a. Without food; destitute of provis- 
ions; barren. Sandys. 
Food/’y, a. Fit for food; eatable; fertile; fruitful. 
Obs. Chapman. 


Fool,n. [Fr. fol, fou, foolish, mad; Pr. fol, folh, 
O. Sp. fol, It. folle; of Celtic origin : Armor. foll, W. 
Hl, silly, foolish.] 

1. One who is destitute of reason, or the common 
powers of understanding; an idiot; a natural. 

2. A person deficient in intellect; one who acts 
absurdly, or pursues a course contrary to the dic- 
tates of wisdom; a simpleton; a dunce; a dolt. 

Extol not riches, then, the toil of fools. Milton. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no 
other. Franklin. 

3. (Script.) One who acts contrary to moral and 
religious wisdom; a wicked person. 

The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. Ps. xiv. 1. 

4. One who counterfeits folly; a professional 
jester or buffoon; a retainer formerly kept by per- 
sons of rank or wealth for the purpose of making 
sport, dressed fantastically in motley, with a point- 
ed cap on the head, and a mock scepter in the 
hand, &c. 

I scorn, although their drudge, to be their fool or jester. 

Milton. 

Fool's errand, an absurd or fruitless search or enter- 
prise; the pursuit of what can not be found; the under- 
taking what is impossible. Booth. — To make a fool of, to 
cause to appear ridiculous ; to give a mortifying check to; 
to defeat or deceive in a shameful or ridiculous manner. 
— To play the fool, to act the buffoon; to behave like one 
void of understanding. — Zo put the fool on, to charge 
with folly; to account as a fool. 

Fool, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FOOLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FOOLING.] To act like a fool; to trifle; to toy; to 
spend time in idle sport or mirth. ‘Is this a time 
for fooling 2?” Dryden, 

Fool, v.¢. 1. To infatuate; to make foolish. Shak. 

2. To make a fool of; to deceive in a shameful or 
mortifying manner; to impose upon. 

When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat; 
For, fooled with hope, men favor the deceit. Dryden. 

3. To cheat; as, to fool one out of his money. 

To fool away, to get rid of foolishly ; to spend in trifles, 
idleness, folly, or without advantage. 

Fool, n. [Fr. fouler, to press, tread, crush. Cf, 
Foin.] A compound of gooseberries scalded and 
crushed, with cream;—conmonly called goose- 
berry-fool. 

Fall to your cheese-cakes, curds, and clouted cream, 

Your fools, your flawns. 3B. Jonson. 

Fool/-bégged, a. Idiotical; absurd. [Obs.] Shak. 

Fool/-bérn, a. Born of, or produced by,a fool. Shak. 

FoolVer-y,n. 1. The practice of folly ; the behavior 
of a fool; absurdity. 

Folly in fools bears not so strong a note, 
As foolery in the wise, when wit doth dote. Shak. 


2. An act of folly or weakness ; a foolish practice ; 


a piece of absurdity or nonsense. Watts. 
Fool/-hap’/py, a. Lucky without judgment or 
contrivance. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Fool/-hird/i-hood, n. The same as FOoo.- 
HARDINESS. 


With fool-hardiness. 
Courage without sense or 
Dryden. 


Fool’-hiird/i-ly, adv. 
Fool/-hird/i-mess, 7. 
judgment; mad rashness. 





FOOL, 


Fool -hiird/ise, n, [Eng. fool and Fr. hardiesse, 
boldness, from hardi, bold. See Harpy.] Fool- 
hardiness, [ Obs.] Spenser. Fairfax. 

Fool/-hird’y,a. [0O. Fr. fol-hardi.} Daring with- 
out judgment; madly rash and adventurous; fool- 
ishly bold. Howell. 

Syn.— Rash; venturesome; ve ; precipitate; 
Bee incautious. See Rae ena 

Fool’-hast’y, a. Foolishly hasty. [ Obs.) Holland. 

Kool/ity, v.t. To makea fool ef tetoor be befool. 
(Obs.] ; Holland. 

Foolish, a. 1. Marked with, or exhibiting, folly ; 
void of understanding; weak in intellect; without 
judgment or discretion; silly; unwise. 

Iam a very foolish, fond old man. Shak. 
2. Such as a fool would do; proceeding from 
weakness of mind or silliness; exhibiting a want of 
judgment or discretion; as, a foolish act. 
3. (Script.) Lacking moral wisdom 
wicked. 
4. Ridiculous; despicable; contemptible. 
A foolish figure he must make. Prior. 
Syn.— Absurd; shallow; shallow-brained; brainless ; 
simple; irrational; unwise; imprudent; indiscreet; in- 
cautious; silly; ridiculous; preposterous; vain; trifling; 
contemptible. See ABsuRD. 

EFoolish-ly, adv. In a foolish manner; weakly; 
without understanding or judgment; unwisely; in- 
discreetly. 

Foolishness, n. 1. The quality or condition of 
being foolish; folly; want of understanding. 

2. A foolish practice; an absurdity. 
The preaching of the cross is to them that perish foolish- 
ness. Cor. i. 18. 

Fools’eap, n. [So called from the water-mark of a 
fool's cap and belis used by old paper-makers.] A 
long folio writing paper, about 134 by 164 inches. 

es , Simmonds. 

FooPs/-pirs/ley, n. (Bot.) A poisonous umbel- 
liferous plant, resembling parsley, but having a 
disagreeable, nauseous smell; the Mthusa cyna- 
pium. _ Loudon. 

Foolstoénes, n. (Bot.) A certain plant, a species 
of orchis. 

Foot, n.; pl. FEET. [A-S. & O. Sax. fot, pl. fet, 
Goth. fdtus, Icel. fotr, Sw. fot, Dan. fod, D. voet, 
O. H. Ger. fuoz, M. H. Ger. vuoz, N. H. Ger. fusz, 
allied to Gr, rods, rodd¢, Lat. pes, pedis, Skr. padas.| 

1. The extremity below the ankle; that part of 
the body which treads the ground in standing or 
walking. 

2. That which corresponds to the foot of a man 
or animal; as, the foot of a table, or of a stocking, 

3. The lowest part or foundation; the ground 
part; the bottom, as of a mountain or column; also, 
the last of a row or series; as, the foot of the pro- 
cession, or the foot of a class. 

And now at foot 
Of heaven’s ascent they lift their feet. Milton. 

4. Fundamental principle; basis; plan ;—used 
only in the singular. 

Answer directly upon the foot of dry reason and eigument. 

erkeley. 

5. Recognized condition; rank; footing; — used 
only in the singular. [Lare.] 

As to his being on the foot of a servant. Walpole. 

6. A measure consisting of twelve inches ; — sup- 
posed to be taken from the length of a man’s foot. 


It is equal to wins of the length of a seconds- 


pendulum in the City Hall of New York. 

This is the length of the foot established by law 
in the United States. In other countries the foot differs 
somewhat from this. 


7. (Mil.) The foot-soldiers; the infantry, usually 
designated as the foot, in distinction from the cav- 
alry. ‘* Both horse and foot.” Milton. 

8. (Pros.) A combination of syllables constituting 
a metrical element of a verse, the syllables being 
formerly distinguished by their quantity or length, 
but in modern poetry by the accent. 

By foot, or on foot, by walking; as, to go or pass on 
foot; or by fording; as, to pass a stream on foot. — Cubic 
Foot, a volume equal to that of a cube the edges of which 
are twelve inches in length; 1728 cubic inches. — Square 
Joot, an area equal to that of a square the sides of which 
are twelve inches in length; 144 square inches. —7o be on 
foot, to be in motion, action, or process of execution. — 
To set on foot, to originate; to begin; to put in motion; 
as, to set on foot a subscription. — Under foot, below par; 
at less than the par value. [0Obds.] 

They would be forced to sell their means, be it lands or 
goods, far under foot. Bacon. 


Foot, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FOOTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


; sinful ; 


FOOTING. ] ’ 
1. To tread to measure or music; to dance; to 
skip. Dryden. 


2. To walk; — opposed to ride or fly; commony 
followed by i. 


_ If youare for a merry jaunt, I'll try, for once, who can foot 
it farthest. Driyden. 


Foot, v.t. 1. To strike with the foot; to kick; to 
spurn. Shak. 
2. To set on foot; to organize. [Obs.] 


What confederacy have you with the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom? 


3. To tread; as, to foot the green. 


Shak. 
Tickell, 
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4. To sum up, as the numbers in a column; as, 
to foot an account. . 

5. To seize and hold with the foot. [Obs.] Shak. 

6. To renew the foot of, as of a stocking or boot. 

To foot a bill, to pay it. [Colloqg.] 

Foot/-ball,n. 1. An inflated ball, usually made of 
bladder cased in leathe, or of india-rubber, and 
kicked about in sport. Waller. 

2. The sport of kicking the foot-ball. Arbuthnot. 

Foot/-band,n. (J/il.) A band of infantry. 

Eoot!-bath, n, A bathing of the feet; a vessel for 
this purpose. 

Foot/-board, n. 1. A support for the foot; a 
board at the foot of a bed. 

2. (Locomotives.) The platform on which the 
driver and fireman of a locomotive stand; the foot- 
plate. 

Foot!-boy,n. A menial; an attendant in livery; a 


footman. Swift. 
Foot/-bridge, m. A narrow bridge for foot pas- 
sengers. Sidney. 


Foot/-eldth, x. A sumpter cloth, or housings of 
a horse, which covered his body and reached down 


to his heels. [Obs.] Shak. 
Foot/ed, a. 1. Provided with a foot; having a foot. 
“ Footed like a goat.” Grew. 
2. Having a foothold; established. 
Our king is footed in this land already. Shak. 
Foot/fall, n. 1. A footstep. 
3. A trip or stumble; a misstep. Shak. 


Foot/-fight (-fit), . A conflict by persons on foot; 
—in opposition to a fight on horseback. Sidney. 
Foot’-gléve (-gltiv), m. A kind of stocking, [ 0bs.] 
The buskins and foot-gloves we wore. Defoe. 
Foot!-guirds (-giirdz), n. pl. Guards of infantry. 
Foot/-halt (-hawlt),. A disease incident to sheep, 
and said to proceed from a worm which enters be- 
tween the claws. 

Foot/-hill,n. A hill lying at the foot of a range of 
mountains, as in Piedmont. 

Foot/-hold, n. A holding with the feet; that which 
sustains the feet firmly, and prevents them from 
slipping or moving; that on which one may tread or 
rest securely. LD’ strange. 

Foot/-hét, adv. Immediately ; —a word borrowed 
from hunting. Gower. 

Foot/ing, n. 1. Ground for the foot; place for the 
foot to rest on; firm foundation to stand on. 

In ascents, every step gained is a footing and help to the 
next. LTolder. 
2. Firm position ; established place ; basis for 

operation; permanent settlement; foot-hold. 

As soon as he had obtained a footing at court, the charms of 


his manner... made him a favorite. acaulay. 
3. Relative condition; state. 
Lived on a footing of equality with nobles. Jfacaulay. 


4. Tread; step; especially, tread to measure. 
Hark, I hear the footing of a man. Shak. 


5. The act of adding up a column of figures; the 
amount or sum total of such a column. 

6. The act of putting a foot to any thing, or that 
which is added as a foot; as, the footing of a col- 
umn or of a stocking. 

7. A plain, cotton lace, without figures. 

8. The finer refuse part of whale blubber, not 
wholly deprived of oil. Simmonds. 

9. (Arch.) The broad foundation or base of a 
wall. Brande, 

To pay footing, to pay a fee on first doing any thing, 
as working at a trade or in a ship. Wright. 

Foot/less, a Having no feet. 

Foot/-lick’er, n. A mean flatterer; a sycophant; 
a fawner; a lick-spittle. Shak. 

Foot/-light (-lit), m. One. of a row of lights in 
front of the stage in a theater, &c., and on a level 
therewith. 

Foot/man, n.; pl. FOOT/MEN, 

1. A soldier who marches and fights on foot. 

2. A man in waiting; a male servant whose duties 
are to attend the door, the carriage, the table, &c.; 
a runner, 

Foot/man-ship, n. The art or faculty of a foot- 
man, 

Foot/-man/tle (-min/tl), n. 
keep the gown clean in riding. 

Foot/-miirk, n. A mark of a foot; a foot-print; a 
track or vestige. Coleridge. 

Foot/-miff, m. A receptacle for the feet, lined with 
fur, &c., for keeping them warm in winter. 

Foot/-note,n. A note of reference at the foot of a 


A long garment to 


page. —_ 
Foot’-page, n. 1. A slow pace or step, as in walk- 
ing. Johnson. 


2. A stair broader than the rest of a flight. Gwilt. 
3. A dais, or elevated platform. 
Foot/-pad, n. A highwayman, or robber on foot. 
Foot/-page, n. An errand boy; a common attend- 
ant. W. Scott. 
Foot/-plate, n. (Locomotives.) See Foor-Boarp. 
Foot’/-plow 1 v5 ; 
Foot/-plough (-plou), 7. ind of swing-plow. 
Foot/-p6st, 7. A post or messenger that travels on 
foot. Carew. 
Foot/-pound, n. (Mech.) The unit of energy or of 
work done; viz., one pound avoirdupois raised, or 
acting through, the distance of one foot. 
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Foot!-print, n. 1. The impression of the foot; a 

trace or foot-mark. . Irving. 
2. (Geol.) An impression of the foot of an animal 

on sandstone, made when it was in a soft state, 

Foot/-race, . A race by men on foot. 

Foot’/-rope, n. (Naut.) (a.) The rope stretching 
along a yard, upon which men stand when reefing 
or furling ; —formerly called a horse. (b.) That part 
of the bolt-rope to which the lower edge of a sail is 
sewed, Dana. 

Foot/-rdt, n. An ulcer in the fect of sheep. 

Foot/-rule, n. A rule or measure twelve inches 
long. 

Foots,n.pl. The settlings of oil, molasses, &e., at 
the bottom of a barrel or hogshead. Simmonds. 

Foot/-s0l/dier (-sdl/jer),. (J/il.) A soldier that 
serves on foot. 

Foot/-sore, a. Having tender or sore fect, as by 
reason of much walking; as, foot-sore cattle. 

Foot/stalk (-stawk), n. (Bot.) The 
stalk of a leaf or of a flower; a petiole, 


pedicel, or peduncle. Loudon. 
Foot/stall (-stawl), 2. A woman’s 
stirrup. Johnson. 


Foot/stép, n. 1. The mark or impres- 
sion of the foot; a track; hence, visi- 
ble sign of a course pursued; token; 
mark; as, the footsteps of divine wis- 
dom, 

Tow on the faltering footsteps of decay 

Youth presses. Bryant. 

2. An inclined plane under a printing-press. 

Simmonds. 

Foot/stool, n. <A stool for the feet; that which 
supports the feet of one when sitting. 

Koot/-stove, n. A contrivance intended to keep 
the feet warm; a foot-warmer. 

Foot/-valve, n. (Steam-eng.) The valve that opens 
to the air-pump from the condenser. 

Voot/-wal/ing, n. (Naut.) The inside planks or 
lining of a vessel over the floor-timbers. Totten. 

Foot/-warm/er, n. A contrivance for warming 
the feet; a foot-stove. 

Foot/way, n. A foot-path; a passage for pedes- 
trians only. 

Koot/-wo6rn, «. Worn by, or wearied in, the feet; 
as, a foot-worn path or traveler. 

Foot/y,a. Having foots, or settlings; as, footy oil, 
molasses, &c. [Hng.] 

Fop,n. [Cf. to fob, and Ger. foppen, to make a fool 
of one, jeer.] One whose ambition it is to gain ad- 
miration by showy dress and pertness; a gay, tri- 
fling fellow; a coxcomb; a dandy. 

Edp/-doo/dle, n. An insignificant fellow. [Obs. 
and low.) Hudibras. 

Fop/ling,n. <A petty fop. ‘As a vulgar fopling 
or a party-colored buffoon.” Landor. 

Foép/per-y,n. [From fop, q. v.] 

1. The behavior, manners, dress, or the like, of a 
fop; coxcombry ; affectation of show or importance ; 
showy folly. 

2. Folly; impertinence; foolery. 

Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 
My sober house. Shak. 

E$p/pish, a. [From fop, q. v.] Fop-like; vain of 
dress; making an ostentatious display of gay cloth- 
ing; dressing in the extreme of fashion; affected in 
manners. 

Syn.—Finical; spruce; dandyish. See Frsicat. 
Edp/pish-ly, adv. Ina foppish manner. 
Fép’pish-mess, n. The condition or quality of be- 

ing foppish. 

For, prep. [A-S. for, fore, O. Sax. for, fora, furi, 
Goth. faur, faura, Icel. fyri, for, Sw. for, Dan. for, 
adv. for, O. H. Ger. furt, fora, M. H. Ger. viir, vor, 
N. H. Ger. fiir, vor, D. voor, allied to Lat. pro 
Gyr. 7p6, Skr. pra-, Lith. & Bohem. pro, Lett. par. 
In the place of; instead of; because of; by reason 
of; with respect to; concerning; in the direction of; 
toward; during; as being, &c.;—in the most gen- 
eral sense, indicating that in consideration of, in view 
of, with reference to, which any thing is done or 
takes place; as, more specifically, (a.) The antece- 
dent cause or occasion of an action; the motive or 
inducement accompanying and prompting to an act 
or state; the reason of any thing; that on account 
of which a thing is or is done. 

With fiery eyes sparkling for very wrath. 
How to choose dogs for scent or speed. 
Now, for so many glorious actions done, 
For peace at home, and for the public wealth, 
I mean to crown a bowl for Czsar’s health. Dryden. 

That which we, for our unworthiness, are afraid to crave, 
our prayer is, that God, for the worthiness of his Son, would, 
notwithstanding, vouchsafe to grant. Hooker. 





a, footstalk. 


Shak. 
Waller. 


(b.) The remoter and indirect object of an act; the For/age, v. 7. 


person or thing to be affected or effected by a given 
act or condition; the end or final cause; that unto 
which any thing is intended, or in order to, in behalf 
of, which any thing is, serves, or is done. 
The oak for nothingill, 
The osier good for twigs, the poplar for the mill. Spenser. 
It was young counsel for the persons, and violent counsel 
Jor the matters. Bacon. 
Shall I think the world was made jor one, 
And men are born for kings, as beasts for men, 
Not for protection, but to be devoured? Dryden. 


For he writes not for money, nor for praise. Denham. | Férla-ger, n. One who forages. 
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hence, in a significant sense, 


any thing is, oris do 
avor of, on the side of. 


it stands instead of 7 


It is for the general goo i c 
quently of particular persons, to be true and just; and it is for 
men’s health to be temperate, Tillotson. 


Aristotle is for poetical justice. Dennis. 
(d.) That toward which the action of any thing 
is directed; the point toward which motion is 
made, 
We sailed from Peru for China and Japan. Bacon. 
(e.) That in place or instead of which any thing acts 
or serves; that to which a substitute, an equivalent, 
a compensation, or the like, is offered or made. 


_ And if any mischief follow, then thou shalt give life for 
life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand jor hand, foot /or 
foot. Ex. xxi. 23, 24. 


To give his lifearansom formany. Matt. xx. 28. 


Most of our ingenious young men take up some cried-up 
English poet for their model. Dryden. 


(f.) That,in the character of or as being which, 
any thing is regarded or treated. 


We take a falling meteor for a star. Cowley. 


If a man can be fully assured of any thing for a truth, with- — 


out having examined, what is there that he may not embrace 
Jor truth? che. 


But let her go for an ungrateful woman. Philips. 
(9) That which is considered, but not regarded, in 
the performing of an action; that in spite of which 
any thing is done, occurs, or is; equivalent to »oé- 
withstanding, in. spite of ;— generally followed by 
all, aught, any thing, &e. 
The writer will do what she pleases for all me. Spectator. 
God’s desertion shall, for aught he knows, the next minute 
supervene. Decay of Piety. 
For any thing that, legally appears to the contrary, it may 
be a contrivance to fright us. Swift. 
(h.) The space or time through which an action or 
state extends; duration; continuance. 
Since, hired for life, thy servile muse must sing. Prior. 
To guide the sun’s bright chariot for aday. Garth. 
For as much as, or forasmuch as, in consideration 
that; seeing that; since. — Wor ever, eternally; at all 
times. See Forevrer.— Lor thy, or forthy [A-S. forthi], 
for this; on this account. [0ds.] ** Thomalin, have no care 
Jor thy.” Spenser. — For to, as sign of infinitive, in order 
to; to the end of. [Obs. or vulgar.] — O for, would that I 
had; may there be granted; — elliptically expressing de- 
sire or prayer. ‘‘O fora muse of fire.” Shak. — Were it not 
Jor, or if wt were not for, leaving out of account; but for 
the presence or action of. ‘* Moral consideration ean no 
way move the sensible appetite, were tt not for the will.” 
LTale. — For, or as for, so far as concerns ; as regards ; with 
reference to;— used parenthetically or independently. 
For me, my stormy voyage at an end, 
I to the port of death securely tend. Dryden. 
Aes for me and my house, we will serve the Lord. 
Josh. xxiv. 15. 
Fér,conj. 1. Because; by reason that; for that; in- 
dicating, in Old English, the reason of any thing. 
And for of long that way had walked none, 
The vault was hid with plants and bushes hoar. Fairfax. 
And Heaven defend your good souls, that you think 
I will your serious and great business scant, 
For she is with me. Shak. 
2. Since; becausey introducing a reason of some- 
thing before advanced, a cause, motive, explana- 
tion, justification, or the like, of an action related or 
a statement made. It is logically nearly equivalent 
to since, or because, but connects less closely, and is 
sometimes used as a very general introduction to 
something suggested by what has gone before. 


Give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good; for his merey 
endureth forever. 2s. czxxkyi: ds 


Ileaven doth with us as we with torches do— 
Not light them for themselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Shak. 
E all For why (properly for why ?) is equivalent to for, 
simply. 

For, as a prefix to verbs, has usually the force of a 
negative or privative, denoting before, that is, 
against, or away, aside. In a few cases, it is merely 
intensive, as in forbathe. 

Forage, n. . Fr. fourage, N. Fr. fourrage, Pr. 
Souratge, Sp. forrage, Pg. forragem, L. Lat. fora- 
gium, forragium, fourragium, furragium, forrago, 
from O. Fr. forre, fuerre, fouarre, N. Fr. feurre, 
Pr. forre, It. fodero, L. Lat. foderum, fodrum, fo- 
trum, from O. H. Ger. fuotar, fotar, fodder, nour- 
ishment, N. H. Ger. futter, Eng. fodder, q. v.] 

1. The act of providing food; search for pro- 
visions. 


The lion from forage will incline to play Shak. 

A band select from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair kine. Milton. 
Mawhood completed his forage unmolested. Jlarshetl/. 


2. Food of any kind for horses and cattle, as grass, 
pasture, hay, corn, and oats. 

[imp. & p. p. FORAGED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. FORAGING.] To wander or rove in search of 
food; to collect food for horses and cattle by wan- 
dering about and fecding on or stripping the coun- 
try; to ravage; to feed on spoil. 

Stood smiling to behold his lion’s whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. Shak, 
Foraging cap, a military undress cap. — Foraging par- 
ty, a party sent out for forage. Simmonds. 


Fobrlagse, v. t. To strip of provisions; to supply - 


with forage; as, to forage steeds. Pope. 


(c.) That in favor of which, or promoting which, | Fo-ra@’men, n. ; pl. FO-RAm/I-NA, [Lat., from fo- 
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7 FORAMINATED 


rare, to bore, pierce; It. forame.] A little opening ; 
a perforation. 
Fovim/i-ni/ted, a 
foramen: Fr. fora 
rforations. 
For/a-min/i-fer, n. 
Lat. foramen and 
erre, to bear; Fr. 
Soraminifere.| (Zo0-5 
ol.) A minute pro- 
en or ‘eg ey’ 
ound group of pro- 
okies, of the tribe 
Rhizopod, — charac- 
terized by having a 
calcareous shell per- 
forated by pores, or 
foramina, See Pro- 
TOZOON. Dana. 
Fo-rami-nitle-rda, 
n. pl. (Zodl.) See 
FORAMINIFER. 
Fo-ram/i-nif/er-etts, a, 
bling, the foraminifers. 
Fo-ram/i-nots, a. [Lat. foraminosus, It. forami- 
noso.|) Full of holes; perforated in many places; 


Late Lat. foraminatus, from 
é.) Having little holes or 
Buckland. 


=e 





A, B, C, illustrations of 
three different genera 
of Foraminiiers, 


Pertaining to, or resem- 


orous. [Obs.] : Bacon. 
For/as-miuich’, conj. In consideration of; because 
that. See For. 


Fo-ray’, or Fér/ay,n. [See Forray.] A sudden 
or irregular incursion in a border war; hence, any 
irregular incursion for war or robbery. 

Fo-ray’er,. One who makes a foray; one who 
joins in an incursion for war or plunder. 

They might not choose the lowland road 


For the Merse forayers were abroad, W. Scott. 
For-biade/ (for-bid’), imp. of forbid. 
For-bathe’, v.t. To bathe. [0bs.] Sackville, 


For-bear’ (for-bfir’), v. i. [imp. FORBORE (FOR- 
BARE, 00s.); p. . FORBORNE; p. pr. & vb. n. FOR- 
BEARING.) [A-S. ee) 

1. To refrain from proceeding; to keep one’s self 
in check; to control one’s self when provoked; to 
pause; to delay. 

2. To refuse; to decline. 

Whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear. 

Ezek. ii. 7. 

For-bear’, v.¢. 1. To keep away from; to avoid; 
to abstain from; to give up; as, to forbear the use 
of a word of doubtful propriety. 


But let me that plunder jorbear. Shenstone. 
The king 

In open battle or the tilting field 

Forbore his own advantage. Tennyson. 


2. To treat with consideration or indulgence; to 
indulge; to bear with. 
With the little godliness 


I have, I did full hard forbear him. Shak. 
3. To cease from bearing. [Obs.] 
Whenas my womb her burden would forbear. Spenser. 


For-bear/ange, 7. 1. The act of forbearing; the 
exercise of patience. 
He soon shall find 
Forbearance no acquittance ere day end. Milton. 
2. The quality of being forbearing ; indulgence 
toward offenders or enemies; long-suffering. 
Hiave a continent forbearance, till the speed of his rage goes 
slower. Shak, 
Syn.— Abstinence ; refraining ; long-suffering ; len- 
ity; mildness. 
For-bear/ant, a. Disposed or accustomed to for- 
bear; co. ; forbearing. [Lare.] 
FKovr-bear’er, n. One who forbears. Tusser. 
For-bear/ing, p.a. Patient; long-suffering. 
For-bear/ing-ly, adv. In a forbearing manner. 
For-bid’, v.¢. [imp. FORBADE; Pp. p. FORBIDDEN 
(FORBID, 0bs.); p. pr. & vb. n. FORBIDDING.] [A-S. 
forbeddan, Icel. forboda, Sw. forbjuda, Dan. for- 
de, D. verbieden, Ger. verbieten.] 
1. To command to forbear, or not to do; to pro- 
hibit; to interdict. 
More than I have said 


The leisure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on. Shak. 
2. To forbid from entering or approaching; to 
command not to enter; as, I have forbidden him 
ee house or presence. 
- To oppose; to hinder; to obstruct; as, an im- 
passable river forbids the approach of the army. 
A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. Dryden. 
4. To accurse; to blast. [Obs.] Shak. 
Syn.—To prohibit; interdict; hinder. See PROHIBIT. 

For-bid/, v.i. To utter a prohibition; to prevent; 
to hinder. 

For-bid/dange,n. The act of forbidding, or the 
condition of being forbidden ; prohibition ; com- 
mand or edict against a thing. [Obs.] 

How hast thou yielded to transgress 
The strict forbiddance. Milton. 

For-bid/den, p. a. Prohibited; hindered; inter- 
diction ; as, the forbidden fruit. 

For-bid/den-fruit, n. (Bot.) A small variety of 
shaddock; the Citrus decumana. 

For-bid/den-ly, adv. Ina forbidden or unlawful 


manner. Shak. 
For-bid/den-ness (109), n. A state of being pro- 
hibited. [Obs.] Boyle. 
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Kor-b er, 7”. One who, or that which, forbids. 
For-bid/ding, p. a. Repelling approach; repul- 
sive; raising abhorrence, aversion, or dislike; dis- 
agreeable; as, a forbidding aspect; a forbidding 
formality ; a forbidding air, 
Syn.— Disagreeable; unpleasant; displeasing; offen- 
sive; repulsive; odious; abhorrent. - 
For-bid/ding-ly, adv. Ina forbidding manner, 
For-bore’, imp. of forbear. 
For-borne’, p. p. of forbear. 


Kor¢ge,n. [Fr. force, Pr. forsa, It. forza, Pg. forga, 
Sp. _— L. Lat. forcia, fortia, from Lat. Sortis, 
strong. 


1. Strength or energy of body or mind; active 
power; vigor; might; often an unusual degree of 
strength or energy; capacity of exercising an influ- 
ence or producing an effect; especially, power to 
persuade, or convince, or impose obligation; per- 
tinency ; validity ; special signification ; as, the 
force of an appeal, an argument, a contract, or a 
term, 

He was, in the full force of the words, a good man. Jacaulay. 

2. Power exerted against will or consent; com- 
pulsory power; violence; coercion. 

Which now they hold by force, and not by right. Shak. 

3. Strength or power for war; hence, a body of 
land or naval combatants, with their appurtenances, 
ready for action; an armament; troops; warlike 
array ;— often in the plural; hence, a body of men 
prepared for action in other ways; as, the laboring 
Jorce of a plantation. 

Lucius is general of the forces, Shak. 

4. A waterfall; a cascade. [Obs., or Prov. Eng.] 

To see the falls or force of the river Kent. Gray. 

5. (Law.) (a.) Strength or power exercised with- 
out law, or contrary to law, upon persons or things; 
violence. (b.) Validity; efficacy. Burrill. 

6. (Physics.) Any action between two bodies 
which changes, or tends to change, their relative 
condition as to rest or motion; or, more generally, 
which changes, or tends to change, any physical re- 
lation between them, whether mechanical, thermal, 
chemical, electrical, magnetic, or of any other kind; 
as, the force of gravity; cohesive force; centrifugal 
Jorce. 

02 Power differs from force strictly in having relation 
to work to be effected. The tractive force of a locomotive 
is the steam-pressure exerted on the rails; the tractive 
power is the force considered as exerted in giving motion 
to a load. 

In force, or of force, of unimpaired efficacy; valid; of 
full virtue; not suspended or reversed. ‘‘ Shall, then, my 
father’s will be of no force?” Shak. ‘tA testament is of 
force after men are dead.” Heb. ix.17.— No force, no 
matter of urgency or consequence; no account; hence, to 
do no force, to make no account of; not to heed. [0ds.] 

Chaucer. 

Syn.—Strength; vigor; might; energy; stress; ve- 
hemence; violence; compulsion; coaction; constraint; 
coercion. —ForcE, STRENGTH. Strength looks rather to 
power as an énward capability or energy. Thus we speak 
of the strength of timber, bodily strength, mental strength, 
strength of emotion, &c. Force, on the other hand, looks 
more to the owtward ; as, the force of momentum, force 
of circumstances, force of habit, &c. We do, indeed, 
speak of strength of will and force of will; but even here 
the former may lean toward the internal tenacity of pur- 
pose, and the latter toward the outward expression of it 
in action. But, though the two words do in a few cases 
touch thus closely on each other, there is, on the whole, a 
marked distinction between our use of force and strength. 
* Force is the name given, in mechanical science, to what- 
eyer produces, or can produce, motion.” Nichol. 

Thy tears are of no force 
To mollify this flinty man. Hayward. 
More huge in strength than wise in works he was. Spenser. 
Adam and first matron Eve 
Had ended now their orisons, and found 
Strength added from above, new hope to spring 
Out of despair. Milton. 
Force, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FORCED (forst); p. pr. & 
vb. n. FORCING.| [Fr. forcer, Pr. forsar, 8p.forzar, 
Pg. forgar, It. forzare. See supra.) 

1. To constrain to do, or to forbear, by the exer- 
tion of a power not resistible; to compel by phys- 
ical, moral, or intellectual means; to coerce; as, 
men are forced to submit to conquerors; masters 
force their slaves to labor. 

2. To impress by force;—said of the thing en- 
forced; as, to force conviction. 

3. To do violence to; to compel by violence to 
one’s will; especially, to ravish; to violate; to com- 
mit rape upon. 

To force their monarch and insult the court. Dryden. 

4. To obtain or win by strength; to take by vio- 
lence or struggle; specifically, to capture by assault ; 
to storm, as a fortress, 

5. To impel, drive, wrest, extort, get, &c., by 
main strength or violence; — with a following ad- 
verb, as along, away, from, into, through, out, &c. 

It stuck so fast, so deeply buried lay, 
That scarce the victor forced the steel away. Dryden. 
To force the tyrant from his seat by war. Shak. 

Ethelbert ordered that none should be forced into re- 
ligion. ‘uller. 

6. To put in force; to cause to be executed; to 
make binding; to enforce. [Obs.] 

What can the church force more? J. Webster. 

7. To exert to the utmost; to urge; hence, to 








FORCING-PUMP 


strain; to urge to excessive or unnatural action; to 
produce by unnatural effort; as, a forced march; a 
forced conceit or metaphor; forced fruit; forced 
wine, 

Forcing my strength, and gathering to the shore. Dryden. 

8. To provide with forces; to re-enforce; to 
strengthen by soldiers; to garrison. 

9. To allow the force of; to lay stress upon; to 
account of weight. [Obs.] 

For me, I force not argument a straw. Shak. 

Syn.—To compel; constrain ; oblige ; necessitate ; 
coerce; drive; press; impel. 

For¢e, v. i. [Obs.] 1. To use violence; to make vio- 
lent effort; to strive; to endeavor. 

2. To make a difficult matter of any thing; to 
hesitate; hence, to force of, to make much account 
of; to regard. 

Your oath once broke, you force not to forswear. Shak. 

I force not of such fooleries. Camden. 

; 3. To be of force, importance, or weight; to mat- 
ere 

It is not sufficient to have attained the name and dignity of 
a shepherd, not forcing how. Udal. 

For¢e,v.t. [See FArceE, v.¢.] To stuff; to lard; 
to farce, 

Wit larded with malice, and malice forced with wit. Shak. 

EGr’/¢ed-ly, adv. In a foreed manner; violently; 
constrainedly ; unnaturally. [are.] 

For/¢ed-ness, n. The state of being forced; dis- 
tortion. 

For¢e/ful, a. Full of force or might; driven with 
force; acting with power; mighty. 

Against the steed he threw 
His forceful spear. Dryden. 

FKor¢ge/ful-ly, adv. Violently; impetuously. 

For¢e/less, a. Having little or no force; feeble; 
impotent. 

These forceless flowers like sturdy trees support me. Shak. 

Forg¢e’-méat, n. [Corrupted for farce-meat, from 
Fr. farce, stuffing. See FARcE.] (Cookery.) Meat 
chopped fine and highly seasoned, either served up 
alone, or used as a stufling. 

For¢e/ment,n. The act of forcing; violence com- 
mitted. [Obs.] 

It was imposed upon us by constraint; 
And will you count such forcement treachery? J. Webster. 

Foér’¢eps, n. [Lat.] 1. A pair of pincers or tongs; 
an instrument for holding bodies which it would be 
inconvenient or impracticable to seize with the fin- 
gers, especially one for delicate operations, as those 
of watchmakers, dentists, and others. 

2. (Surg.) A two-bladed instrument for grasping 
and holding firmly that to which it is applied, as the 
head of the child for facilitating delivery. 

Force/-ptiimp, 7. See Forcinc-pumpe. 

FOi’/¢er, nm. One who, or that which, forces or 
drives; specifically, the solid piston of a pump; the 
instrument by which water is driven up a pump. 

Fdr’¢i-ble, a. [O. Eng. forceable, O. Fr. forceable.] 

1. Possessing force; characterized by force, efli- 
ciency, or energy ; powerful; eflicacious ; im- 
pressive, 

How forcible are right words! Job vi. 25. 

Sweet smells are most forcible in dry substances, when 


broken. SOCOM. 
But I have reasons strong and forcible. Shak. 


That punishment which hath been sometimes forcible to 
bridle sin. Hooker. 


He is at once elegant and sublime, forcible and pruanen oe 

wouth. 

2. Attended or marked by excessive force or yvio- 
lence; violent; impetuous. 

Like mingled streams, more forcible when joined. Prior. 

3. Using force against opposition or resistance. 

4. Obtained by compulsion; effected by force; as, 
Jorcible entry or abduction, 

The abdication of King James... forcible and unjust. Swi/t. 

Forcible entry and detainer (Law), the entering upon 
and taking and withholding of land and tenements by 
actual force and violence, and with a strong hand, to the 
hinderance of the person having the right to enter. 

Blackstone. Craig. 

Syn.—Violent ; powerful ; strong ; mighty; potent ; 
weighty; impressive; cogent. 

For’¢i-ble-fee/ble, a. [From feeble, a character 
in the Second Part of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King Henry 
IV.,” to whom Falstaff derisively applies the epithet 
“ forcible.”| Seemingly vigorous, but really weak 
or insipid, 

He [Prof. Aytoun] would purge his book of much offensive 
matter, if he struck out epithets which are in the bad taste of 
the forcible-feeble school. NV. Brit. Review. 

FGr/ci-ble-ness, n. The quality of being forcible. 

For/ci-bly, adv. In a forcible manner; strongly ; 
powerfully; by violence; by constraint. 

e To enforce these rights so forcibly withheld. Shak. 

The gospel offers such considerations as are fit to work very 
forcibly on our hopes and fears. Tillotson. 

For’¢ing, n. ( Gardening.) The art of raising plants, 
flowers, and fruits, at an earlier season than the nat- 
ural one, by artificial heat. 

For/¢ing-house, n. A hot-house for fruits, &c. 

For’¢cing-pit, ». A frame sunk in the earth for 
forcing plants; a hot-bed. 

For/cing-ptimp, n. <A kind of pump used to 
throw water to a distance, or to force it onward by 
the direct action of the piston. Its piston, unlike 
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that of a suction pump, is sol- 
id, and it has also a side tube 
through which the water is 
forced. Buchanan. 
Fér’¢i-pal, a. Of the nature 
of forceps or pincers. [Obs.] 

Mechanics make use hereof in for- 
cipal organs. Browne. 

Fér’¢ci-pa’ted, a. [From /forceps.] 
Formed like a forceps, to open and 
inclose ; as, a forcipated mouth. 

Obs.) Derham. 

For’¢i-pa/tion, n. A pinching with 
forceps or pincers. Bacon, — 

Ford,n. [A-S. ford, fyrd, Ger. furt, = 
allied to Slay. brod, Gr. z6pos, A-S. 
Jaran, Eng. fare, Ger. fahren. |} 

1. A place in a river, or other wa- 
ter, where it may be passed by man 
or beast on foot, or by wading. 

At the ford ot Jordan, whither all flock 






Forcing-pump. 


P, piston; D, de- 
livery tube. 


To the Baptist. Milton. 
2. A stream; a current. 
With water of the ford 
Or of the clouds, to moisten their roots dry. Spenser. 


Ford, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FORDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FORDING.] ‘To pass or cross, as a river or other 
water, by treading or walking on the bottom; to 
pass through by wading; to wade through. 

Fo6rd/a-ble, a Capable of being waded or passed 
through on foot, as water. 

For-do/ (for-doo’), v.t. [A-S. fordén.] [Obs.] 

1. T'o destroy; to undo; to ruin. 
His eldest daughters have /fordone themselves, 


And desperately are dead. Shak. 

2. To overcome with fatigue; to exhaust. ‘ All 
with weary task fordone.” Shak. 
For-déne’,n. Undoing; ruin. [Obs.] Spenser. 
For-drive’, a. Driven away. [0Obs.] Chaucer. 


Wor-drtiink/en, a. Utterly drunk. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

For-dry’,a. Entirely dry. [0bs.] Chaucer. 

For-dwined’,a, Dwindledaway; consumed}; van- 
ished. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Fore,a. [A-S. fore. See For, and infra.] 

1. Advanced in place or position; coming first, as 
compared with something else; toward the front; 
forward ;— opposed to back or behind ; as, the fore 
part of a garment. 

2. Advanced in time; occurring first, as regards 
something else; antecedent. 

The free will of the subject is preserved, while it is directed 
by the fore purpose of the state. Southey. 

3. Advanced in order or series; as, the fore part 
of a writing or bill. 

/ {er Fore is much used in composition, and, as an ad- 
jective, rarely occurs in a separate form. 

Fore, adv. [A-8. fora, fore, foran, forene, forne. 
See For.] In advance; atthe front; in the part that 
precedes or goes first, 

Fore and aft (Naut.), from one end of the vessel to the 
other; lengthwise of the vessel. R. H. Dana. 

FGre/-ad-mdn/ish, v. tf. [imp. & p. p. FORE-AD- 
MONISHED (-mOn/isht); p. pr. & vb. n. FORE-AD- 
MONISHING.| ‘To admonish beforehand, or before 
the act or event. Bp. Hail. 

Fore/-ad-vise’, v.¢. To advise or counsel before 
the time of action, or before the event; to pre-ad- 
monish. Shak. 

FoOre/-al-lége’ (for/al-ltj’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 
FORE-ALLEGED; p. pr. & vb. n. FORE-ALLEGING. ] 


To allege or cite before. Fotherby. 
Fore/-ap-point’,v.¢. To set, order, or appoint, 
beforehand. Sherwood. 


Fore/-ap-point/ment, 2. Previous appointment; 
pre-ordination. Sherwood. 
Fore-iirm’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. FORE-ARMED; 7p. pr. 
& vb. Nn. FORE-ARMING.] ‘To arm or prepare for at- 
tack or resistance before the time of need. South. 
Fore/-airm,n. (Anat.) That part of the arm be- 
tween the elbow and the wrist. 
Fore’-bay,n. The part of a mill-race where the 
water flows upon the wheel. 
Fore-bear’, n. Foremother; ancestress. [Obs.] 
FOre/-be-liéf’, n. Previous belief. 
[imp. & p. p. FOREBODED; 7. pr. 
& vb. n. FOREBODING. | 


Fore-bide’, v. t. 
1. To foretell; to prognosticate. 

2. To be prescient of, as of some misfortune or 
trial; to have an inward conviction of, as of a ca- 
lamity which is to happen; to augur despondingly. 

My heart forebodes I ne’er shall see you more. Dryden. 

Sullen, desponding, and foreboding nothing but wars and 

desolation, as the certain consequence of Czsar’s death. 
Middleton. 

Syn.—To foretell; predict; prognosticate; augur; 
presage; portend; betoken. 

Fore-bode’, n. Prophecy; prognostication; pre- 
sage. [Obs.] Goodwin. 

Fore-bode/’ment, n. The act of foreboding. 

FOre-b0od/er,n. One who forebodes; a soothsayer; 

a prognosticator. PD Estrange. 
Fore-bod/ing-ly, adv. Ina foreboding manner, 
FoOre/-bébd/y,n. (Naut.) The front part of a ship, 

from the mainmast to the head. 

EGre/-bow, n. The fore part of a saddle. 
F¥Ore/brac¢e, n. A rope applied to the fore yard-arm, 
to change the position of the foresail. 
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[fore and by.] Near; hard by; 
fast by. [Obs.] Spenser. 
FGre/-eab/in, n. (Naut.) A cabin in the fore part 
of a ship, having inferior accommodations. 
Simmonds. 
Fore-edst’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FORECAST; p. pr. 
& vb. n. FORECASTING. |] 
1. To plan before execution; to contrive before- 
hand; to scheme; to project. 
He shall forecast his devices against the strongholds. Dan. xi. 24. 


2. To foresee; to provide against. 
It is wisdom to consider the end of things before we em- 
bark, and to forecast consequences. LD? Estrange. 
The time so well forecast. Dryden. 

Fore-east’, v. i. To form ascheme previously; to 
contrive beforehand. ‘If it happen as I did fore- 
cast.” Milton. 

Fore/east, n. 1. Previous contrivance or determina- 
tion; pre-appointment. 

He makes this difference to arise from the forecast and pre- 
determination of the gods themselves. Addison. 

2. Foresight of consequences, and provision 
against them; prevision; premeditation. 

His calm, deliberate forecast better fitted him for the coun- 
cil than the camp. Prescott. 

Fore-east/er, n. One who forecasts. 

Fore/eas-tle (-kis-sl), n. (Naut.) (a.) That part of 
the upper deck of a vessel forward of the foremast, 
or of the after part of the fore channels. (b.) In 
merchant vessels, the forward part of the vessel, 
under the deck, where the sailors live. Dana. 

Fore-chos/en (for-choz/n), a, Pre-elected; chosen 
beforehand. 

Fore-¢cit/ed, a, Cited or quoted before or above. 

FGre-elose’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FORECLOSED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. FORECLOSING.] To shut up or out; to 
preclude; to stop; to prevent; to bar; to exclude. 

The embargo with Spain foreclosed this trade. Carew. 
To foreclose a mortgager (Lav), to cut him off by a judg- 
ment of court from the power of redeeming the mort- 
gaged premises, termed his equity of redemption. 
Blackstone. 
(2 To foreclose a mortgage is not technically cor- 
rect, but is often used. 

Fore-el0s/iire (-kldzh/ur), n. The act or process of 
foreclosing; deprivation of a mortgager of the right 
of redeeming a mortgaged estate. Blackstone. 

Fore/-eon-céive’, v.¢. To preconceive. Bacon. 

Fore-date’, v.t. To date before the true time; to 
antedate. 

Fore/deck, n. 
of a ship. 

EOre-deem/’,v.¢. To recognize in advance. [0bs.] 

Laugh at your misery, as foredeeming you 
An idle meteor. J. Webster. 

Fore-deem/’, v.i. To know beforehand; to foretell. 
[ Obs.] 

Which [maid] could guess and foredeem of things past, pres- 
ent, and to come. Genevan Test. 

Fore/de-sign/! (-sin’, 07 -zin’/),v.t. [imp.& p. p. 
FOREDESIGNED; p. pr. & vb. 1. FOREDESIGNING. } 
To plan beforehand; to intend previously. Cheyne. 

Fore/de-tér/mine, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. FORE- 
DETERMINED; Pp. pr. & vb. Nn. FOREDETERMINING. | 
To determine or decree beforehand. Hopkins. 

FOre/dis-pose’, v. t. To bestow in advance or 
beforehand, 

King James had by promise /oredisposed the place on the 
Bishop of Meath. pe f @ 2 Fuller. 

Fore-doom’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. FOREDOOMED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. FOREDOOMING.] ‘To doom before- 
hand; to predestinate. 

Thou art foredoomed to view the Stygian state. Dryden. 

Fodre’/doom, n. Previous doom or sentence; an- 
nouncement of condemnation. 


A dread foredoom ringing in the ears of the guilty adult. 
Southey. 


” 
Fove-by’, prep. 


(Naut.) The forepart of a deck, or 


Fore-€ld/er, n. An ancestor, 
Fore’-énd, n. The end which precedes; the ante- 
rior part. : Bacon. 
Fovre/fa-ther (Synop., § 130), 2. One who precedes 
another in the line of genealogy in any degree, 
usually in a remote degree; an ancestor. 
Respecting your forefathers, you would have been taught to 
respect yourselves. Burke. 
Fo6re-feel’, v.¢. To have a presentiment of; to feel 
beforehand. [Obs.] 
As when, with unwieldy waves, the great sea _jforcfeels 
winds. Chapman. 
Fore-féne¢e’,n. Defenseinfront. [Obs.] Holland. 
Fore-fénd’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. FOREFENDED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. FOREFENDING. ] 
1. To hinder; to fend off; to avert; to prevent 
the approach of; to forbid or prohibit. 
God forefend it should ever be recorded in our history. Landor. 
It would be a far better work... to forefend the cruelty. 
i. Taylor. 
2. To defend; to guard; to secure. Shak. 
Fore/fin-ger (-fing/ger), n. The finger next to the 
thumb; the index. 
Fore-flow’, v.t. To flow before. Dryden. 
Fore/foot,n. 1. One of the anterior feet of a quad- 
ruped or multiped. 
2. (Naut.) A piece of timber which terminates 
the keel at the fore-end, connecting it with the 
lower end of the stem. Totten. 











FOREIGNER 


FGre/frént (-friint), 
as, the forefront of a 

Fore/-game,n. A first 

HSte'- Gee a n. (Nau 
grafte 


he foremost part or place ; 

‘ilding, or of the battle. 

3 first plan. Whitlock. 

A short piece of rope 

on a harpoon, to which a line is attached 
when used. Totten. 

Fore-gath/er, v.i. The same as FORGATHER. 

FoGre-go0/, v.t. [imp. FOREWENT; p. p. FOREGONE; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. FOREGOING. | 

1. To quit; to relinquish; to leave. 

Stay at the third cup, or forego the place. Herbert. 

2. To relinquish the enjoyment or advantage of; 
to give up; to resign; to renounce ; —said either of 
a thing already enjoyed, or of one within reach, or 
anticipated. 

The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego. Pope. 

Unhappy as you appear, God has, in svoth, foregone to 
chasten you. or. 

3. To go before; to precede ; — used especially in 
the present and past participles. 

After whom, encouraged and delighted with their excellent 
Joregoing, others have followed. Sidney. 

Pleasing remembrance of a thought foregone. Wordsworth. 

For which the very mother’s face forewent 
The mother’s special patience. EL. B. Browning. 

Foregone conclusion, one which has preceded argu- 
ment or examination; one predetermined. 

Fore-go/er, n. 1. One who goes before another; 
a predecessor; hence, an ancestor; a progenitor. 

2. One who forbears to enjoy. 

Fore/ground,n. The part of the field or expanse 
of a picture which seems to lie nearest the spectator, 
or before the figures. 

Fore-guéss/, v. t. To conjecture. reo Sherwood. 

Fore/hand, nn. 1, All that part of a horse which is 
before the rider. Johnson. 

2. The chief or most important part. Shak. 

3. Prudence; advantage. 

And, but for ceremony, such a wretch... 
Hath the forehand and vantage of a kind. Shak. 

Fore/hand, «a. Done beforehand; anticipative. 

And so extenuate the forehand sin. Shak. 

Fore/haind/ed, a. 1. Early; timely; seasonable. 
“« Forehanded care.” Bp. Taylor. 

2. Beforehand with one’s needs, or haying re- 
sources in advance of one’s necessities ; not behind- 
hand; in easy circumstances; as, a forehanded 
farmer. [U. S. 

3. Formed in the forehand or foreparts. me 
A substantial, true-bred beast, bravely forehanded. Dryden. 

Foére’head (f5r/ed) (Synop., § 130), . 

1. The front of that part of the skull which in- 
closes the brain; that part of the face which extends 
from the usual line of hair on the top of the head to 
the eyes; the brow. 

2. Unabashedness of countenance; face; assur- 
ance, 

To look with forehead bold and big enough 
Upon the power and puissance of the king. Shak. 

Foére/head-bald, a. Bald above the forehead, or 
to the top of the head. Lev. xiii. 41, 

Fore-héar’, v.i. To be informed beforehand. 

Fore-hénd’, v.t._ To seize. dacs Spenser. 

Fore-hew’, v.¢. To hew or cutin front. Sackville. 

Fore-hold/ing,n. Ominous foreboding; supersti- 
tious prognostication. [Obs.j LD Estrange. 

FoGre/-hook, n. (Naut.) A piece of timber placed 
across the stem, to unite the bows and strengthen 
the forepart of the ship; a breast-hook, 

Foyr’eign (fdr/in), a. [Fr. forain, Sp. forano, fora- 
neo, L. Lat. foraneus, from Lat. foras, fortis, out of 
doors, abroad, without, O. Fr. fors, N. Fr. hors, Pr. 
Joras, fors, Pg. fora, It. fuora, fuori, Sp. fuera, 
O. Sp. fueras.] 

1. Not of one’s country ; not native; extraneous; 
alien; from abroad; as, forcign worlds. Milton. 

Ancient and modern, domestic and foreign writers. 

Atterbury. 

2. Remote; not belonging; not connected; not 
pertaining or pertinent; not appropriate; not har- 
monious; not agreeable; not congenial ;— with fo 
or from; as, foreign to the purpose. 

3. Held at a distance; not admitted; excluded, 

i Shak. 

Foreign attachment (Law), a process by which the 
property of a foreign or absent debtor is attached for the 
satisfaction of a debt due from him to the plaintiff; an 
attachment of the goods, effects, or credits of a debtor in 
the hands of a third person ;—called in some States trus- 
tee, in others factorizing, andin others garnishee process. 
Kent. Tomlins. Cowell.— Foreign bill, a bill drawn in 
one country, and payable in another, as distinguished 
from an inland bill, which is one drawn and payable in 
the same country. In this latter, as well as in several 
other points of view, the different States of the Union are 
foreign to each other. Kent. Story. 

Syn.—Outlandish; alien; exotic; remote: extrane- 
ous; extrinsic. 

Fobrfeign-built (f5r/in-bilt), a. Built in a foreign 
country. Jefferson. 

FOr/eign-er (fdr/in-er), n. A person belonging to 
a foreign country, or without the country or juris- 
diction under consideration; a person not native in 
the country spoken of; an alien. 

Joy is such a foreigner, 
So mere a stranger to my thoughts. Denham. 


Nor could the majesty of the English crown appear in a 
greater luster, either to foreigners or subjects. Swift. 
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FOr/eign-ness (f5r/in 

being foreign; remoten 

ropriateness. 

Fore/-im-ag/ine, . [imp. & p. p. FORE-IMAG- 
INED; p. pr. & vb. n, FORE-IMAGINING.] ‘To con- 
ecive or fancy before proof, or beforehand. 
Forejidge’ (for jij), v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. FORE- 
JUDGED; p. pr. & vb. n. ronnscerye.| 

1. To judge beforehand, or before 

facts and proof; to prejudge. 

2. (0. Eng. Law.) To expel from court for some 
offense or misconduct; to deprive or put out of a 
thing by the judgment of a court. Burrill. 

hd vm dg’er, n. (Eng. Law.) A judgment by 
which aman is deprived or put out of athing; a 
judgment of expulsion or banishment. Burrill. 
Forejudg/ment,n. Judgment previously formed. 
Obs.) Spenser. 
Fore-know’ (-nd’), v. f. [imp. FOREKNEW; Pp. p. 
FOREKNOWN; p. pr. & vb. n. FOREKNOWING.] ‘To 
have previous knowledge of; to know beforehand; 

to think of or contemplate beforehand. 
Who would the miseries of man foreknow? Dryden. 


Fore-know/a-ble, a. Capable of being fore- 
» known. Henry More. 
Fo6re-know’er, n. One who foreknows. 
Fore-knowVedge (for-ndl/ej), n. Knowledge of 
a thing before it happens; prescience, 
If I foreknew, 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault. Milton. 
F6r’el,n. [O. Fr. forel, fouwrel, N. Fr. fourreau, 
sheath, case, L. Lat. forellus, forulus, sheath, from 
O. Fr. pee foure, fuerre, sheath, case, It. fodero, 
from Goth. fodr, sheath, O. H. Ger. fuotar, Icel. 
Jodr, L. Lat. fodrus.] A kind of parchment for 
the cover of books. 
F6yr’el, v.¢. To cover or bind with forel; hence, to 
adorn. [0bs.] Fuller. 
Foreland, ». 1. A point of land extending into 
the sea some distance from the line of the shore; a 
promontory or cape; a head-land; as, the North 
and South Foreland in Kent, in England. 
2. (Fort.) A piece of ground between the wall of 
a place and the moat. 
FGre-lay’, v. t. 1. To contrive antecedently. Mede. 
2. To lie in wait for; to forlay. Dryden. 
PoGre-léad/er, n. One who leads others by his ex- 
ample. 
FGre-lénd/’,v.t. To lend or give beforehand. [ Obs.] 
Asif that life to losse they had forelent. Spenser. 
FWGre-lét’, v. ¢. To leave to ruin; to abandon; to 
neglect. 
He had purchased those lands which... lay neglected and 
Sorelet. Holland. 
Fore-lift’, v.¢. To raise aloft any anterior part. 
LObs.] Spenser. 
Fore/lick, n. 1. The lock of hair that grows from 
the forepart of the head. 
2. (Naut.) A flat piece of iron driven through the 
end of a bolt, to retain it firmly in its place. Totten. 
To take time, or occasion, by the forelock, to make 
prompt use of any thing; not to let slip an opportunity. 


Time is painted with a lock before and bald behind, signify- 
ing thereby that we must take time by the forelock ; for when 
it is once past, there is no recalling it. Swift. 


On occasion’s forelock watchful wait. Milton, 
Fodre-look’, v.i. To look beforehand or forward. 
Obs.] Spenser. 
Fore/man, n.; pl. FORE/MEN. The first or chief 
man; as, (a.) The chief man of a jury, who acts as 
their speaker. (b.) The chief of a set of hands em- 
ployed in a shop, or on works of any kind, who 
superintends the rest; an overseer. 

Fore/mast, n. (Naut.) The forward mast of a ves- 
sel, or the one nearest the bow. 

Fore-méant’ (fOr-mént’/), a. Intended _before- 
hand, [0bs.] Spenser. 

FGre-mén/tioned, a. Mentioned before; recited 
or written in a former part of the same writing or 
discourse, 

Fore/mOst, a. First in place; most advanced; chief 
inrank or dignity; as, the foremost troops of an 
army. 

That struck the foremost man of all this world. Shak. 

Fore/mOst-ly, adv. In the foremost place or or- 
der; among the foremost. J. Webster, 

Fore/moth-er, n. A female ancestor. Prideaux. 

Fore/name,n. A name that precedes the family 
name or surname; a first name. Selden. 

FoOre/named, a. Named or nominated before; 
mentioned before in the same writing or discourse. 

FGre-nénst/’, prep. Over against; opposite to. [ Obs.] 

The lands forenenst the Greekish shore. Fairfax, 

Fore/noon, nn. The former part of the day, from 
morning to meridian, or noon; the first part of the 
day. 

Fore'ns-tige, n. Notice or information of an event 
before it happens. Rymer, 

Fo-rén/sal, a. Forensic. [fare.] 

Fo-rén’sie, a, [Lat. forensis, from forwm, a 

Fo-rén/sie-al, {| public place, market-place, where 
courts of justice were held, hence a court.] Belong- 
ing to courts of judicature or public discussion and 
debate; used in courts or legal proceedings, or in 
public discussions; appropriate to an argument; 
argumentative; as, a forensic term; forensic clo- 
quence or disputes. 
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phgpgisdsin all forensical motives o it, and love virtue 
only irtue’s sake. Berkeley. 
Forensic medicine, medical jurisprudence; medicine 

in its relations to law. 

Fore/-or-dain’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FORE-ORDAINED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. FORE-ORDAINING.] To ordain or ap- 
point beforehand; to pre-ordain; to predestinate; 
to predetermine, Hooker, 

Fore-ér/di-nate, v.¢. To fore-ordain. [Rare.] 

Fore-6r/di-na/tion, n. Previous ordination or ap- 
pointment; predetermination; predestination. 

Fore/pirt, n. The part most advanced, or first in 
time or in place; the anterior part; the beginning; 
as, the forepart of aseries. ‘‘ The front and fore- 
part of his life.” South. 

Fore-pass/, v. t. To pass by or along. [Obs.] Shak. 

Fore/-plane, n. (Carp.) The first plane used after 
the saw and ax; a jack-plane, Gwilt. 

FOre/pos-séssed/(-pos-sést/, or -poz-zést/), a.[ Obs.] 

1. Holding or held formerly in possession. 
2. Pre-occupied; prepossessed; pre-engaged. 
_Any rational man not extremely sorepossessed with preju- 
dice, ~ Sanderson. 
Fore-prize’, v.t. To prize or rate beforehand. 
Hooker. 

Eore/-prém/ised (-prém/ist), a. Promised before- 
hand; pre-engaged. Bp. Hall. 

Fore-quot/ed, a. Cited before; quoted in a fore- 
going part of the work. 

Fore-ran’, imp. of forerun. 

Fore/rank, n. The first rank; the front. Shak. 

Fore-réach’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. FOREREACHED 
(for-récht’) ; p. pr. & vb. n. FOREREACHING. | (Naut.) 
'T'o advance or gain ground upon, as on a vessel. 

Fore-réach’, v.i. (Naut.) To shoot ahead, espe- 


cially when going in stays. Dana, 
Fore-réad’, v.¢. To signify by tokens; to predes- 
tine. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Fore-réad/ing, n, Previous perusal. [Obs.] Hales, 
Fore/re-cit/ed, a. Named or recited before. Shak. 
Fore/re-mém/bered, a. Called to mind previ- 


ously. Mountagu. 
Fore/-rént, n. Rent due before the first crop is 
reaped. [Scotland.] 
Fore/right (-rit), a. Ready; forward; quick. 
Obs. Massinger. 


Right forward; onward, 

é Beau. § Fl. 

Fore-riin’, v.t. [imp. FORERAN; Pp. Pp, FORERUN; 
p. pr. & vb. nN, FORERUNNING. | 

1. To run before; to precede; to have the start 
of. Graunt. 
2. To come before as an earnest of something to 
follow; to introduce as a harbinger; to announce. 
These signs forerun the death or fall of kings. Shak. 

Fore-rtin’/ner, n. 1. A messenger sent before to 
give notice of the approach of others; a harbinger ; 
hence, a sign foreshowing something to follow; a 
prognostic; as, the forerunners of a fever. 

My elder brothers, my forerunners, came. 

2. A predecessor; an ancestor. [Obs.] 
3. (Naut.) A piece of rag terminating the stray 
line of the log-line. Dana. 

FoOre/said (for/séd), a Mentioned before; afore- 
said. [ Obs. 

Fore/sail, n. (Naut.) (a.) A sail extended on the 
fore-yard, which is supported by the foremast. (b.) 
The first triangular sail before the mast of a sloop 
or cutter. 

Fore-say’, v.t. To predict; to foretell; to presage; 
to prophesy; to prognosticate. [Obs.] 

Her danger nigh that sudden change foresaid. Fairfax. 

Fore-see’, v.t. [wunp. FORESAW; P. Pp. FORESEEN; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. FORESEEING.] To see beforehand ; 
to see or know before occurrence; to haye pre- 
science of; to foreknow. 

A prudent man /oreseeth the evil, and hideth himself. 
Prov, xxii. 3, 
To exercise foresight. 
Provided; in case that; on con- 


Fore/right (-rit), adv. 
bs 


Dryden. 


Fore-see’, v. i. 
Fore-seen’, conj. 
dition that. [Obs.] 
One manner of meat is most sure to every complexion, 
JSoreseen that it be alway most commonly in conformity of 
qualities with the person that eateth. Sir T. Elyot. 
Fore-seer’, n. One who foresees or foreknows. 
Wore-séize’, v.t. Toseize beforehand. 
Fore-shad/ow, v.t. [imp. & p.p. FORESHADOWED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. FORESHADOWING.] To shadow or 
typify beforehand; to prefigure. Dryden, 
Fore-shew/’ (-sho’), v.¢. See FORESHOW. 
FGre/ship, n. The forepart of a ship. Acts xxvii. 30. 
Fore-shért/en (-short/n), v. t. [¢imp. & p. p. FORE- 
SHORTENED; p. pr. & vb. nN, FORESHORTENING. ] 
(Paint.) To shorten by representing in an oblique 
position; to represent as seen obliquely. An arm 
extended toward the spectator will be foreshortened 
in a painting. 
Songs, and deeds, and lives that lie 
Foreshortened in the tract of time. Tennyson. 
Foére-shért/en-ing, n. The representation or ap- 
pearance, or diminution of length, of objects, when 
viewed obliquely. See FORESHORTEN. Dryden. 
Fore-show’, v. t. [imp. FORESHOWED }; Pp. Pp. FORE- 
SHOWN; p. pr. & vb. n. FORESHOWING.] To show or 
exhibit beforehand; to give foreknowledge of; to 
prognosticate; to foretell. 
Your looks foreshow 


You have a gentle heart. Shak. 





a 
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Next, like Aurora, Spenser rose, 
Whose purple blush the day jforeshows. 
Fore-show’/er, n. One who predicts. 
Fore/side,n. The front side; also, a specious out- 
side. — Spenser. 
Fore/sight (-sit), . 1. The act or the power of 
foresecing; prescience; foreknowledge; prognos- 
tication. Milton. 
2. Action in reference to the future; provident 
care of futurity ; prudence in guarding against evil; 
wise forethought. 
This seems an unseasonable foresight. Milton. 
A random expense, without plan or foresight. Burke. 
3. (Surv.) Any sight or reading of the leveling- 
staff, except the one backward, called the backsight ; 
any sight or bearing taken by a compass or theodo- 
lite forward. 
Fore/sight-ed (-sit-ed), a. Prudent in guarding 


Denham. 


against evil; provident for the future. Bartram. 
Fore/sight-ful (-sit-), a Prescient; provident; 
foresighted. [Ods.] Sidney. 


Fore-sig/ni-fy, v. ¢. To signify beforehand; to be- 
token previously; to foreshow; to typify. 
They oft foresignify and threaten ill. Milton. 
Fore/skin, n. (Anat.) The skin that covers the 
glans penis ; the prepuce. 
Fore/skirt, n. The loose and pendulous part of a 
coat before. Shak. 
Fore-slack’,v.¢. To neglect by idleness; not to 
seize or improve promptly; to foreslow; to delay. 
Obs.) Spenser. 
Fore/sleeve, . That part of a sleeve between the 
elbow and wrist. 
Fore-slow’,v.t. 1. To make slow; to delay; to 
hinder; to impede; to obstruct. [Obs.] 
No stream, no wood, no mountain could joreslow 
Their hasty pace. Fairfax. 
2. To be dilatory about; to procrastinate; to put 


off; to linger over. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Fore-slow’, v.i. To be dilatory; to loiter. [Obs.] 
Foreslow no longer; make we hence amain. Shak. 


Fore-spéak’, v.¢. [Obs.] 1. To foresay; to fore- 
show; to foretell; to predict. 
My mother was half a witch; never any thing that she fore- 
spake but came to pass. Beau. & Fil. 
2. To bewitch; to enchant. Drayton. 
3. To forspeak, or forbid; to prohibit. Shak. 
Fore/spéak-ing, n. A prediction; also, a pref- 
ace. [Obs.] Camden. Huloet. 
Fore/speech, n. A preface. [Obs.] Sherwood. 
Fore-spént’, a. [Obs.] 1. Wasted in strength; 


tired; exhausted. Shak. 
2. Past; spent; as, life forespent. Spenser. 
Fore-sptir/rer, mn, One who rides before. [Obs.] 
Shak. 


For’est,n. [O. Fr. forest, N. Fr. forét, Pr. forest, 
Sforesta, It. foresta, Sp., Pg., & Catalan jfloresta, L. 
Lat. forestis, foreste, forestus, forestum, foresta, 
Jorastum, forasta, Ger. forst, from Lat. foris, fo- 
ras, out of doors, abroad, because forests are out 
of, or beyond, towns. | 

1. An extensive wood; a large tract of land cov- 
ered with trees; in the United States, a wood of na- 
tive growth, or a tract of woodland which has never 
been cultivated. 

2. (Hng. Law.) A large extent or precinct of coun- 
try, generally waste and woody, belonging to the 
sovereign, set apart and privileged for the keeping 
of game for his use, not inclosed, but distinguished 
by certain limits, and protected by certain laws, 
courts, and officers of its own; a royal hunting- 
ground. Burrill. 

For’est, v.t. [imp.& p. p. FORESTED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. FORESTING.] ‘To cover with trees or wood. 

F6r’est,a. Pertaining to a forest; sylvan; rustic. 

Forest laws, laws for governing and regulating forests, 
and preserving game. [Zng.] 

Fore/staff, n. (Naut.) An instrument formerly used 
at sea for taking the altitudes of heavenly bodies, 
and now superseded by the sextant. Brande, 

For’est-age, n. [Fr. forestage, Pr. forastatge, L. 
Lat. forestagium.| (Eng. Law.) (a.) A duty or 
tribute payable to the king’s foresters. (b.) An an- 
cient service paid by foresters to the king. 

For’est-al, a. Pertaining to forests; as, forestal 
rights. 

Fore-stall’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. FORESTALLED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. FORESTALLING.] [A-S. foresteallan. 
See STALL. ] 

1. To take beforehand, or in advance; to antici- 

ate. 
= Why need a man /orestall his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would most avoid? filton. 

2. To take possession of in advance of something 
else, to the exclusion or detriment of the latter; to 
pre-occupy ; also, to exclude, hinder, or prevent, by 

- prior occupation or by measures taken in advance ; 
to influence before the means or the opportunity for 
a right opinion or judgment. 

An ugly serpent which forestalled their way. Fairfax. 
But evermore those damzells did forestall 


Their furious encounter. Spenser. 
To be forestalled ere we come to fall. Shak. 
Habit is a forestalled and obstinate judge. Rush. 
3. To deprive; —with of. [Rare.] 
May 
This night forestall him of the coming day. Shak. 
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FORESTALLER 


4. (Eng. Law.) To obstruct or stop up, as a way; 
to stop the passage of on the highway; to intercept 
on the road. 

To forestall the market, to buy or contract for mer- 
chandise or provision on its way to the market, with the 
intention of selling it again at a higher price; to dissuade 
persons from bringing their goods or provisions there; or 
to persuade them to enhance the price when there. 

: Burrill. 

Syn.— To anticipate; pre-occupy; monopolize; en- 
gross. 

Fore-stalVer, n. One who forestalls; a person 
who purchases provisions before they come to the 
fair or market, with a view to raise the price. Locke. 

Fore/’stay, n. (Naut.) A large, strong rope, reach- 
ing from the foremast head toward the bowsprit 
end, to support the mast.} 

For’est-er, n. [Fr. & Pr. forestier, L. Lat. foresta- 
rius, Sp. florestero, N. H. Ger. forster, O. H. Ger. 
Sorstari.) 

1. One who has charge of a forest; an officer ap- 
pointed to watch a forest and preserve the game. 

2. An inhabitant of a forest; a sylvan. Shak, 

3. A forest-tree. Evelyn. 

Fore/stick, n. The front stick of a wood fire. 

For’est-ry, n. The art of forming or managing 
forests. [Rare.] 

EK or/est-tree, 7. 
tree. 

Fore/swart, 


A tree of the forest, not a fruit 


[See Swarr and SwarT.] Ex- 

Fore/swat, hausted by heat. [Obs.] Sidney. 

Fore/taste, n. A taste beforehand; enjoyment in 
advance; anticipation; pregustation. 

Fore-taste’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. FORETASTED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. FORETASTING. ] 

1. To taste before full possession; to have previ- 
ous enjoyment or experience of something; to an- 
ticipate. 

2. To taste before another. 

Foretasted fruit 

Profaned first by the serpent. Milton. 
Fore/’tast-er, n. One who tastes beforehand, or be- 

fore another. 
Fore-téach’, v. ¢. 

hand. [Obs.] 
FGre-tély, v.t. [imp. & p.p. FORETOLD; p. pr. & 
vb. N. FORETELLING.|] To predict; to tell before 
occurrence ; to prophesy; to foretoken; to fore- 


show. 
For many men that stumble at the threshold 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within. Shak. 


Deeds then undone my faithful tongue foretold. Pope. 


Prodigies, foretelling the future eminence and luster of his 
character. Middleton. 


Syn.—To predict; prophesy; prognosticate; augur. 
Fore-téll’, v.i. To utter prediction or prophecy, 


All the prophets... have likewise foretold of these days. 
Acts iii. 24. 


One who predicts or prophesies ; 


a. 


To teach or instruct before- 
Spenser. 


FGre-téllVer, n. 


a foreshower. Boyle. 
Fore-think’, v. ¢. 1. To think beforehand; to an- 
ticipate in the mind. [0Obs.] 
The soul of every man 
Prophetically does forethink thy fall. Shak. 


2. To contrive beforehand. Bp. Hall. 
Fore-think’,v.i. To contrive beforehand. [Obs.] 


Fore/théught (-thawt), a  Prepense. ‘ Fore- 
thought malice.” Bacon. 
Fore’/théught (for/thawt), ». 1. A thinking be- 
forehand ; anticipation ; prescience ; premedita- 
tion. D Estrange. 


2. Provident care; forecast. 
A sphere that will demand from him forethought, courage, 
and wisdom. I. Taylor. 

Fore’/théught-fal (-thawt-), a Having fore- 
thought. [&are.] 

Fore-to/ken, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FORETOKENED; Pp, 
pr. & vb, n. FORETOKENING.] To foreshow; to pre- 
signify ; to prognosticate. 

Whilst strange prodigious signs foretoken blood. Daniel. 

FoGre/t0-ken, n. Prognostic ; previous sign or 
omen. a Sidney. 

Fore’-tooth, n.; pl. FORE/-TEETH. (Anat.) One 
of the teeth in the forepart of the mouth; an incisor. 

Fore/tdp, n. 1. The hair on the forepart of the head. 

2. That part of a head-dress that is forward; the 
top of a periwig. 

3. (Naut.) The platform erected at the head of 
the foremast. 

Fore-tép’-mast, n. (Naut.) The mast erected at 
the head of the foremast, and at the head of which 
stands the foretop-gallant-mast. 

For-év’er, adv. 1. To eternity; eternally; through 
endiess ages. 

2. At all times. 

t= In England, for and ever are usually written and 
printed as two separate words; but, in the United States, 
the general practice is to make but a single word of them. 

Syn.—Constantly ; continually ; invariably ; un- 
changeably; incessantly; always; perpetually; unceas- 
ingly; ceaselessly; interminably; everlastingly; end- 
lessly; eternally. 


FoGre-vouched’ (-voucht’), a. Formerly vouched 


or avowed; aflirmed before. Shak. 
Fore/ward,n. The van; the front. 
My foreward shall be drawn out all in length, 
Consisting equally of horse and foot. Shak. 
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Fore-warn’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FOREWARNED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. FOREWARNING.] ‘To warn beforehand ; 
to give previous warning, admonition, information, 
or notice to; to caution in advance; to inform pre- 
viously. 

We were forewarned of your coming. Shak. 
Forewarned in vain by the prophetic maid. Dryden. 

Fore-waste’, v.t. To forwaste. [Obs.] Gascoigne. 

Fore-watched’ (-wdtcht’), a. Weary with watch- 
ing. [Qbs.] Englands Helicon, 1614. 

Fore-wénd/, v. ¢. To go before. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Fore/-wind,n. A favorable wind. Shak. 

Fore-wish’, v.¢. To wish beforehand. Knolles. 

FOre’-wit, n. A. leader, or would-be leader, in 
matters of knowledge or taste. [Obs.] 

Nor that the fore-wits, that would draw the rest 
Unto their liking, always like the best. B. Jonson. 

Fore/-wom/an, n.; pl. FORE/-WOM/EN (-wim/en), 
A woman who is chief; a head woman. Tatler. 

Fore-worn’, p.a. [See WEAR.] Worn out; wast- 
ed; used up. [Obs.] ‘Old foreworn stories almost 
forgotten.” Brydges. 

F6r/falt-tire,. Forfeiture. [Obs.] Holinshed. 

For’feit (for/fit), a. [Fr. forfait, p. p. of forfaire.] 
Lost or alienated for an offense or crime; liable to 
penal seizure. 

Thy wealth being forfeit to the state. Shak. 
And his long toils were forfeit for a look. Dryden. 

For’/feit (fdr'fit), n. [Fr. forfait, Pr. forfach, for- 
fait, O. It. forfatto, L. Lat. forefactum, forisfac- 
tum, originally, and still in Fr., Pr., & It., trespass, 
transgression, or crime, but in Eng. the effect of 
some transgression or offense; from Fr. & Pr. for- 
faire, O. It. forfare, L. Lat. foris facere, to offend, 
injure, act unreasonably, from Lat. foris, out of 
doors, abroad, beyond, and facere, to do.] 

1. An unjustifiable and malicious injury; a mis- 
deed; acrime. [Obs. and rare.] 

To seek arms upon people and country that never did us 
any jorfeit. Berners. 

2. A thing forfeit or forfeited; what is or may be 
taken from one in requital of a misdeed committed ; 
that which is lost, or the right to which is alienated, 
by a crime, offense, neglect of duty, or breach of 
contract; hence, a fine; a mulct; a penalty; as, he 
who murders pays the forfeit of his life. 

Thy slanders I forgive; and therewithal 
Remit thy other forfeits. Shak. 

3. Something deposited and redeemable by a 
sportive fine; — whence the game of forfeits. 

Country dances and forfeits shortened the rest of the day. 

Goldsmith. 

For/feit, v.t. [imp. & p.p. FORFEITED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. FORFEITING.] [From the noun. See supra.] 
To lose, or lose the right to, by some fault, offense, 
or crime; to render one’s self by misdeed liable to 
be deprived of; to alienate the right to possess by 
some neglect or crime; as, to forfeit an estate by 
treason; to forfeit honor or reputation by a breach 
of promise. 

More than we forfeited and losed first 
In Eden, rebels when we were accurst. Drummond. 
Persons who had forfeited their property by their east 
Urke, 

Fér/feit, v.i. To be guilty of a misdeed; to be 

criminal. [Obs. and rare.] 

_And all this suffered our Lord Jesu Christ that never for- 

eited. Chaucer. 

F6r/feit-a-ble (f6r/fit-a-bl), a. Liable to be forfeit- 
ed; subject to forfeiture. 

For the future, uses shall be subject to the statutes of mort- 
main, and forfeitable, like the lands themselves. Blackstone. 

Foér/feit-er (f6r/fit-er), 2. One who incurs punish- 
ment by forfeiting his bond. Shak. 

For/feit-tire (for/fit-yur, 53), n. [Fr. forfaiture, 
Pr. forfaitura, forfachura, O. It. forfatiura, L. 
Lat. forisfactura. } 

1. The act of forfeiting; the losing of some right, 
privilege, estate, honor, office, or effects, by an of- 
fense, crime, breach of condition, or other act. 

Under pain of forfeiture of the said goods. Hackluyt. 


2. That which is forfeited; an estate forfeited; a 
fine or mulct. 
What should I gain by exaction of the forfeiture. 
Syn.—Fine; mulct; amercement; penalty. 
For-fénd’, v.t. To forefend. [0bs.] Latimer. 
EF oOr'fex,n. [(Lat.] A pair of scissors. Pope. 
Hor-fi-elula, n. ([Lat., small shears, scissors, 
diminutive of forfex, 
shears.] (Hntom.) A ge- 
nus of insects, of which 
the earwig (Ff. auricula- 
ria) is the type. See : 
EARWIG. 
For-gath/er, v. i. To ¢€ 
meet or convene. [ Scot.] 
Within that circle he for- 
gathered with many a fool, 
and something more. Wilson. 
For-gave’, imp. of for- 
give. 
Forge, n. (Fr. forge, Sp. 
Pg. forja, Proy. It. 
Jorgia, Pr. farga, Sp. 
also fragua, from Lat. 
Sabrica, the work-shop of a faber or artisan who 
works in hard materials, forger, smith.] 


Shak. 


Forge. 











FORGETFULNESS 


1. A place or establishment where iron or other 
metals are wrought by heating and hammering; 
especially, a furnace, or a shop with its furnace, 
&c., where iron is heated and wrought; a smithy; 
also, the works where iron is rendered malleable by 
puddling and shingling; a shingling-mill. 

2. A work-shop; a : 
place where any thing 
is produced, shaped, 
or devised, 

In the quick forge and 
working-house of 
thought. Shak. 
Portable forge, a light 

and compact black- 

smith’s forge, with bel- 
lows, &c., that may be 
moved from place to 
place ;—much used in 
iron ship-building, boil- 
er-work, &e. 


3. The act of beat- 
ing or working iron 





Portable Forge. 
or steel; the manufacture of metallic bodies, [ Obs.] 


In the greater bodies the forge was easy. Bacon. 
Forge, v.t. [imp. & p.p. FORGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FORGING. | r. forger, Sp. & Pg. forjar, Prov. It. 
Sorgiare, Pr. fargar, Sp. also fraguar. See supra.) 
1. To form by heating and hammering; to beat 
into any particular shape, as a metal, ‘ Mars’ armor 
Jorged for proof eterne.” Shak. 
2. To form or shape out in any way ; to produce; 

to effect. 


Names that the schools forged, and put into the mouths of 
scholars. Locke, 


Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves. Tennyson. 

3. To make falsely; to produce, as that which is 

untrue or not genuine; to fabricate; to counterfeit, 
as a signature, or a signed document, 


They forge and vent odious slanders. Barrow. 
That paltry story is untrue, i 
And forged to cheat such gulls as you. Hudibras. 


Forged certificates of his learning and moral character. 
Macaulay. 
Suge fabricate; frame; counterfeit; feign; fal- 
sify. 
Forge, v.i. 1. To commit forgery. 

2. (Naut.) To move heavily and slowly, as a ship 
after the sails are furled; to work one’s way, as one 
ship in outsailing another; — used especially in the 
phrase to forge ahead. Totten. 

And off she [a ship] forged without a shock. De Quincey. 

For’Zer, n. One who forges, makes, or forms; a 

fabricator; a falsifier; especially, one guilty of for- 

gery; one who makes or issues a counterfeit docu- 

ment, 

FGr/ser-y, n. 1. The act of forging or working 

metal into shape. [Obs.] 
Useless the forgery 

Of brazen shield and spear. Dilton. 

2. The act of forging, fabricating, or producing 
falsely ; especially, the crime of fraudulently making 
or altering a writing, to the prejudice of another’s 
right; the making of a thing in imitation of another 
thing, with a view to deceive and defraud; counter- 
feiting; the fabrication of physical objects to de- 
ceive or mislead; as, the forgery of a bond, or of 
coin. Bouvier. 

3. That which is forged, fabricated, falsely de- 
vised, or counterfeited. ‘ These are the forgeries 


of jealousy.” Shak, 
The writings going under the name of Aristobulus were a 
Jorgery of the second century. Waterland. 


For-gét/, v.¢.. [imp. FORGOT (FORGAT, 0bs.); p. p. 
FORGOTTEN, FORGOT; p. pr. & vb. 2. FORGETTING. } 
[A-S. forgetan, forgitan, from for and getan, gitan, 
to get; Sw. forgdta, Dan. forgiette, D. vergeeten, 
Ger. vergessen. | 

1. To lose the remembrance of; to let go from the 
memory; to cease to have in mind; not,to think of, 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits. 

Ps. ciii. 2, 

2. To treat with inattention; to slight; to neglect. 

Can a woman forget her sucking child? ... Yea, they may 
forget, yet will I not forget thee. tsa, xlix. 15, 

To forget one’s self, to be guilty of that which is un- 
worthy of one; to lose one’s dignity, temper, or self-con- 
trol; to commit an oversight. 

For-gét/ful, a. 1. Apt to forget; easily losing re- 
membrance ; as, a forgetful man should use helps to 
strengthen his memory. 

2. Heedless; careless; neglectful; inattentive. 

Be not forgetful to entertain strangers. cb. xiii. 2. 

3. Causing to forget; inducing oblivion ; ob- 
livious ; as, forgetful draughts. ‘‘ The forgetful 
wine.” J. Webster. 

For-gét/ful-ly, adv. In a forgetful manner. 

For-git/ful-mess, 1. 1. The quality of being for- 
getful; proneness to let slip from the mind. 

2. Loss of remembrance or recollection ; a ceasing 
to remember; oblivion, ‘A sweet forgetfulness of 
human care.” Pope. 

3. Failure to bear in mind; careless omission; in-» 
attention; as, forgetfulness of duty. 

Syn.—ForcEeTrutness, OBLIVION. Forgetfulness is 
Anglo-Saxon, and oblivion is Latin. The former has ref- 
erence to persons, and marks a state of mind; the latter 
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FORGETIVE 


a 

has reference to things, and indicates a condition into 
which they are sunk. We blamea man for his forgetful- 
ness; we speak of som custom as buried in oblivion. 
The expressions could not be interchanged. We can not 
speak of men as characterized by oblivion; nor do we 
usually speak of things as buried in forgetfulness ; or if 
we do, it is in reference to the persons who forget, and not 
to the state of being forgotten. 


And steep my senses in forgetfulness. Shak, 

And blind oblivion swallowed cities up. Shak, 
The swallowing gulf 

Of dark forgetfulness and deep oblivion. Shak. 


¥Gr! Se-tive, a. [From forge.] Forging; produc- 
tive; inventive. [Obs.] Shak. 
For-gét/-me-n6t/, n. (Bot.) A small herb, of the 
genus Myosotis (M. palustris), bearing a beautiful 
blue flower, and extensively considered the emblem 
of fidelity. 
For-gét/ter, n. One who forgets or fails to bear in 
mind; a heedless person. 
For-gét/ting ly, adv. By forgetting or forgetful- 
ness. 
For/ging, n. 1. The actof beating into shape; the 
act of counterfeiting. 
2. (Mach.) A piece of forged work in metal; —a 
gencral name for a piece of hammered iron or steel. 
There are very few yards in the world at which such for- 
gings could be turned out. London Times. 
For-giv’a-ble, a. [See ForGive.] Capable of 
being forgiven; pardonable. Sherwood, 
For give’ (for-giv’), v. t. [imp. FORGAVE; p. p. 
FORGIVEN ; p. pr. & vb. nN. FORGIVING.] [A-S. for- 
gifan, from for and gifan, to give; Dan. forgive, D. 
ee Ger. vergeben, Goth. fragiban, Sw. till- 
gifva. 
1. To give away; to make over; to resign. [Obs. 
and rare.] 
To them that list the world’s gay shows I leave, 
! And to great ones such folly do forgive. Spenser. 
2. To give up resentment or claim to requital on 
account of, as an offense or wrong; to cease to im- 
pute; to remit; to pardon;—said in reference to 
the act forgiven. 
I forgive and quite forget old faults. Shak. 
He forgave injuries so readily that he might be said to in- 
vite them. Macaulay. 
3. To cease to feel resentment against, on account 
of wrong committed; to give up claim to requital 
from, as an offender; to absolve; to pardon;—said 
of the person offending. 
I forgive you, as I would be forgiven. Shak. 
For-give/mess, n. 1. The act of forgiving; the 
pardon of an offender, by which he is considered 
and treated as not guilty; the pardon or remission 
of an offense, crime, debt, or penalty; as, the for- 
giveness of sin or of injuries. 
2. Disposition to pardon; willingness to forgive. 
And mild forgiveness intercede 
To stop the coming blow. Dryden. 
Syn.— Pardon; remission. —Forcrvenrss, PARDON. 
Forgiveness is Anglo-Saxon, and pardon Norman- 
French, both denoting to give back. The word pardon, 
being early used in our Bible, has, in religious matters, 
the same sense as forgiveness; but in the language of 
common life there is a difference between them, such as 
we often find between corresponding Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman words. forgive points to inward feeling, and 
supposes alienated affection; when we ask forgiveness, 
we primarily seek the removal of anger. Pardon looks 
more to outward things or consequences, and is often ap- 
plied to trifling matters, as when we beg pardon for in- 
terrupting a man, or for jostling him in a crowd. The 
civil magistrate also grants a pardon, and not forgive- 
ness. The two words are, therefore, very clearly distin- 
guished from each other in most cases which relate to 
the common concerns of life. 
Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet; 
Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee, 
Nor thine on me. 


What better can we do than prostrate fall 
Before him reverent, and there confess 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Watering the ground? 
For-giv’er, n. One who pardons or remits. 
Por-siv’ing, p. «. Disposed to forgive; inclined 
to overlook offenses; mild; merciful; compassion- 
ate; as, a forgiving temper. 
For-g0’, v.t. To forego. [Obs.] 


For got’, p.p. from forget. 


For-godt’/ten, 
For-hail’, v. 7. To harass; to torment; to dis- 
tress. [Obs.] Spenser. 
To forehend. [Obs.] Spenser. 


For-hénd/, v. t. 

Fo-rin/se-eal, a. [Lat. forinsecus, from without, 
from foris, without, and the affix secws, which sig- 
nifies side.]_ Foreign; alien. [ Obs.] Burnet. 

EFO/ris-fa-mil/i-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. FORISFA- 
MILIATED; p. pr. & vb. 2. FORISFAMILIATING. ] 
[L. Lat. forisfamiliare, forisfumiliatum, from Lat. 
foris, abroad, without, and familia, family.] ( Law.) 
To put out of a family; hence, to portion off so as 
to exclude further claim of inheritance; to emanci- 
pate or free from paternal authority. 

(=> A son was said to be forisfamiliated if his father 
assigned him part of his land, and gave him sceisin there- 
of, and did this at the request or with the free consent of 
the son himself, who expressed himself satisfied with 
such portion. Burrill. 

FO/ris-fa-mil/i-ate, v. i. (Law.) To renounce a 
legal title to a further share of paternal inheritance, 


hak. 


Dfilton. 


Spenser. 
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FO/ris-fa-mil/i-a’tion, n. (Law.) The act of fo- 
risfamiliating. 

Fork, n. [A-S. forc, L. Ger. forke, M. H. Ger. 
Jurke, D. vork, Pr., O. Sp., Pg., & It. forca, O. Fr. 
Jorce, forque, forche, N. Kr. fourche, Lat. furca. | 

1. An instrument, consisting of a handle, with a 
shank terminating in two or more prongs or tines, 
which are usually of metal, parallel and slightly 
curved; used for piercing and holding or taking up 
any thing; as, a table-fork for food; a pitch-fork for 
hay or grain; a dung-fork, &c. 

a4. Any thing like a fork in shape, or fureate at 
the extremity; also, one of the parts into which 
poy 4 is bifurcated or divided; a prong; apoint; 
a barb. 

Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting. Shak. 

In fork (Mining). A mine is said to be in fork, or an 
engine to have the water in fork, when all the water is 
drawn out. Ure.—The forks of a river or road, the 
branches into which it divides, or which come together to 
form it; the place where separation or union takes place. 

Fork, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FORKED (férkt); p. pr. & 
vb. 2. FORKING. | 

1. To shoot into blades, as corn. Mortimer. 

2. To divide into two branches; as, a road forks. 

3. To draw out water. 

F6érk, v.t. To raise or pitch with a fork, as hay; 
to dig and break with a fork, as ground. 

He kept forking the sheaves on the high-laden cart. 
Prof. Wilson. 

Foérk’-chitick, n. <A piece of steel entering the 
mandrel of a lathe, and terminated in a central 
point with two or more lateral teeth, for holding 
wood-work in turning. 

Férk’ed, a. Formed into a fork-like shape; pro- 
vided with prongs at the extremity; bifurcated. 

A serpent seen, with forked tongue, Shak, 

Forked counsel, advice pointing more than one way; 
ambiguous or equivocal advice, [Obs.] B. Jonson.— To 
Jork over, to hand or pay over,as money. [ Vulgar, U. S.] 

Foérk/’ed-ly, adv. Ina forked form. 

Fork/’ed-ness,n. The quality of being forked. 

Fork’-héad, ». The barbed head of an arrow. 

Fork/i-mess,n. The quality or state of opening in 
a fork-like manner. 

Fork/less, a. Having no fork. 

Fo6rk’tail, n. A salmon in his fourth year’s growth. 
[ Prov. Ting} Todd, 

Fork’y, a. pening into two or more parts, shoots, 
or points ; forked; furcated. ‘‘ Yorky tongues.” Pope. 

For-lay’, v.¢. To lie in wait for; to ambush; as, 


an ambushed thief forlays a traveler. Dryden, 
For-lénd’,v.¢. Toforelend. [0Qbs.] Spenser, 
For-lét’, v.t. To forelet. [Obs.] 
For-lie’, v.i, To lie before or in front of. [0Obs.] 
~ Spenser, 
For-lore’,a. Forlorn. [0bs.] Spenser. 


For-lore’,v.t. [See infra.] [Obs. 
1. To desert; to forsake; to abandon. 
The beasts their caves, the birds their nests forlore. Fairfax. 
2. To deprive; to take away. 
When as night hath us of light forlorn. Spenser. 
Forlérn’, a. [A-S. forloren, p. p. of forledsan, to 
lose, from for and ledsan, to go; Dan. jorloren, 
p. p. of forlore, Sw. forlora, Ger. & D. verloren, 








p. p. of verlieren, verliezen, to lose, q. V.] 
1. Deserted; abandoned; lost. 
Of fortune and of hope at once forlorn.  Hubberd. 
Some say that ravens foster forlorn children. Shak. 
2. Destitute; helpless; in pitiful plight; wretch- 
ed; miserable; despicable. 
For here forlorn and lost I tread, Goldsmith. 
The condition of the besieged in the mean time was forlorn 
in the extreme. Prescott. 
yn.—Destitute; lost; abandoned; forsaken; soli- 
tary; helpless; friendless; hopeless; abject; wretched; 
miserable; pitiable. 
For-lérn’,n. 1. A lost, forsaken, or solitary per- 
son. Shak, 
2. A forlorn-hope; a vanguard. [Obs.] 
For-lérn’/-hdpe,n. 1. Literally, a desperate case 
or enterprise. 
2. (Mil.) A detachment of men appointed to lead 
in an assault, to storm a scarp, enter a breach, or 
perform other service attended with uncommon 


peril. 
In a forlorn manner. Pollok. 


For-lérn/ly, adv. 
For-lérn/ness (109), mn. The condition of being for- 


lorn; misery. Boyle. 
For-lye’, v.i. The same as ForxLIE. [Obs. 
F6rm (the 8th and 9th senses, pron. form in Eng.),n. 


[Fr. forme, Sp., Pg., & It. forma, from Lat. forma, 
whence also Ger., Sw., & Dan. form, D. vorm.]} 

1. The shape and structure of ny thing, as dis- 
tinguished from the material of which it is com- 
posed; particular disposition of matter, giving it in- 
dividuality or distinctive character; configuration ; 
figure; frame; external appearance; the outline of 
the person; a mental transcript or image, 

The form of his visage was changed. 
Imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown. Shak. 


And woven close, both matter, form, and style. Afilton, 

2. Constitution; mode of construction, arrange- 

ment, organization, or the like; system; as, a re- 
publican form of government. 


Dan. iii. 19. 
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FORMAL 


3. Established method of expression or practice; 
fixed way of proceeding; conventional or stated 
scheme; formula ; as, a form of prayer, 

4. Show without substance; empty, outside ap- 
pearance; vain, trivial, or conventional ceremony ; 
conyentionality ; formality, 

Though well we may rot pa ig li 
Without the form OF ipciee seen 
_ 5. Orderly arrangement 
liness; elegance; beauty. 
The earth was without form and void. Gen. i. 2. 
He hath no form nor comeliness. Isa, liii. 2. 

6. That which has form; a shape; a phantom. 

7. That by which shape is given or determined; 
mold; pattern; model. 

8. A long seat; a bench; hence, a rank of stu- 
dents in a school; a class; also, a class or rank in 


Shak, 
; Shapeliness ; also, come- 


society. ‘‘ Ladies of a high form.” Burnet, 
9, The seat or bed of a hare, 
As in a form sitteth a weary hare. Chaucer. 


10. (Print.) The type from which an impression 
is to be taken, arranged and secured in a chase. 

11. (Metaph.) That assemblage or disposition of 
qualities which makes a conception, or that internal 
constitution which makes an existing thing to be 
what it is;—called essential or substantial form, 
and contradistinguished from matter; hence, active 
or formative nature; law of being or activity; sub- 
jectively viewed, an idea; objectively, a law. 

12. Mode of acting or manifestation to the senses, 
or the intellect; as, water assumes the form of ice 
or snow. In modern usage, the elements of a con- 
ception furnished by the mind’s own activity, as con- 
trasted with the object or condition, which is called 
the matter ;— subjectively, a mode of apprehension 
or belief conceived as dependent on the mind or 
constitution; objectively, universal and necessary 
accompaniments of every object known or thought 
of; element, 

Form, v.t. [imp.& p. p. FORMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FORMING.] [Fr. former, Pr., Sp., & Pg. formar, 
It. & Lat. formare, from Lat. forma. See supra.) 

1. To give form or shape to; to frame; to con- 
struct; to make; to fashion; to produce; to con- 
stitute, 

God formed man of the dust of the ground. Gen. ii. 7. 
The thought that labors in my forming brain. Lowe. 
Thus formed for speed, he challenges the wind. Dryden. 

2. To give a particular shape to; to shape, mold, 
or fashion into a certain state or condition; to ar- 
range; also, to model by instruction and discipline ; 
to mold; to train, 

’Tis education forms the common mind. Pope. 

3. To goto make up; to act as constituent of; to 
be the essential or constitutive elements of; to an- 
swer as; to take the shape of; — said of that out of 
which any thing is formed or constituted, in whole 
or in part. 

The diplomatic politicians... who formed by far the ma- 
jority. Burke, 

4. To provide with a form, as a hare. 

The melancholy hare is formed in brakes and briers. Drayton. 

5. (Gram.) To derive by grammatical rules, as by 
adding the proper suffixes and aflixes, 

Form, v.i. 1. To take a form. 

2. To run for a form, as a hare. B. Jonson, 

Foérm/al, a. [Lat. formalis, Fr. formel, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. formal, It. formale.] 

1. Belonging to the form, shape, frame, external 
appearance, or organization of a thing. 

2. Belonging to the constitution of a thing, as dis- 
tinguished from the matter composing it; consti- 
tutive; essential; pertaining to, or depending on, 
the so-called forms of the human intellect, 

Of (the sounds represented by] letters, the material part ig 
breath and voice; the formal is constituted by the motions 
and figure of the organs of speech. Holder. 

3. Done in due form, or with solemnity ; express; 
according to regular method; not incidental, sud- 
den, or irregular; as, he gave his formal consent to 
the treaty. 

His obscure funeral 
No noble rite nor formal ostentation. Shak. 

4. According to form; agreeable to established 
mode; regular; methodical ; — often in an unfavor- 
able sense. 

To make of him a formal man again. Shak, 

A cold-looking, formal garden, cut into angles and rhom- 

oids. Irving. 
5. Having the form or appearance without the 
substance or essence; external; as, formal duty; 

Jormal worship. 

6. Dependent on form; conventional. 
Still in constraint your suffering sex remains, 
- Or bound in formal or in real chains. Pope. 
Syn.—Precise; punctilious; stiff; starched; affected; 
ritual; ceremonial; external; outward. — FORMAL, CERE- 
MONIOUS. When applied to things, these words usually 
denote a mere accordance with the rules of form or cere- 
mony; as, to make a formal call; to take a ceremonious 
leave. When applied to a person or his manners, they 
are used in a bad sense; a person being called formal 
who shapes himself too much by some pattern or set 
form, and ceremonious when he lays too much stress on 
the conventional laws of social intercourse. formal 
manners render a man stiff or ridiculous; a ceremonious 
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carriage puts a stop to the ease and freedom of social 
intercourse. | 
Formal in apparel, 


In gait and countenance surely like a father. Shak. 
You are too senseless obstinate, my lord, 
Too ceremonious and traditional. Shak. 


Foérm/al-ism, . The quality of being formal, es- 
pecially in matters of religion; the religion of a for- 
malist or of formalists; outside and ceremonial 
religion. 

Foérm/alist, n. [Fr. formaliste, It. formalista.] 
One who is over-attentive to forms, or too much con- 
fined to them; one who relies on external ceremo- 
nies; especially, one who rests in external religious 


forms, or observes the forms of worship, without | 


possessing the life and spirit of religion, 
As far a formalist from wisdom sits, 
In judging eyes, as libertines from wits. Young. 
For-mil/i-ty, n. [Fr. formalité, Sp. formalidad, 
It. formalita. ] 
1. The condition or quality of being formal, ex- 
press, regular, strictly ceremonious, precise, &c. 
2. Form without substance. 
Such [books] as are mere pieces of formality, so that if you 
look on them, you look through them. uller. 
83. Compliance with formal or conventional rules ; 
ceremony; conventionality. ‘‘ For passion seldom 
loves formality.” Browne. 
Nor was his attendance on divine offices a matter of formal- 
ity and custom, but of conscience. 
4. That which is formal; the formal part; hence, 
the quality which constitutes a thing what it is ; 
essence. 


It unties the inward knot of marriage, ... while it aims to 
keep fast the outward formality. Milton. 


The material part of the evil came from our father upon 
us, but the formality of it, the sting and the curse, is only by 
ourselves. Bp. Taylor. 


The formality of the vow lies in the promise made to God. 

Stillingfleet. 

5. An established order ; conventional rule of 

procedure ; usual and express method; habitual 
mode. 


After the election, he was installed with all the usual for- | 


malities. Middleton. 

6. (Scholastic Philos.) The manner in which a 
thing is conceived or constituted by an act of human 
thinking; the result of such an act; as, animality 
and rationality are formalities. 

Foérm/alize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FORMALIZED; 

pr. & vb. n. FORMALIZING.] [Fr. formaliser, Sp. 
Sormalizar, It. formalizzare.| To give form, or a 
certain form, to; to model. [ Obs.] Hooker. 

Férm/al-ize, v. i. To affect formality. [Obs.] Hales. 

Foérm/al-ly, adv. Ina formal manner; essentially ; 
characteristically ; expressly; regularly ; ceremoni- 
ously; precisely. 

That which formally makes this [charity] a Christian grace, 
is the spring from which it flows. Smalridge. 

You and your followers do stand formally divided against 
the authorized guides of the church and the rest of the 
people. Hooker. 

Foér’mate (45),n. (Chem.) A salt composed of for- 
mic acid combined with any base; a formiate. 

For-mia/‘tion, n. [Lat. formatio, Fr. formation, Pr. 
Sormatio, Sp. formacion, It. formazione. ] 

1. The act of giving form or shape to; the act of 
giving being to. 

2. The manner in which a thing is formed; struc- 
ture; construction. 

3. (Geol.) The series of rocks belonging to an age, 
period, or epoch; as, the Silurian formation. It 
may include many strata. Dana. 

4. (Mil.) An arrangement of troops, as in a 
square, column, &e. 

Form/a-tive, a. [Fr. formatif, Pr. formatiu, Sp. & 
It. formativo.] 

1. Giving form; having the power of giving form; 
plastic; as, the formative arts. 

The meanest plant can not be raised without seeds, by any 
formative power residing in the soil. Bentley. 

2. (Gram.) Serving to form; derivative; not rad- 
ical; as, a termination merely formative. 

Form/a-tive,n. (Gram.) (a.) That which serves 
merely to give form, and is no part of the radical. 
(b.) A word formed in accordance with some rule 
or usage, as from a root. 

Foérmed,a. Arranged in a constellation ; as, formed 
stars. 

For’me-don,n. (0. Eng. Law.) A writ of right 
for a tenant in tail in case of a discontinuance of the 
estate-tail. This writ has been abolished. 

Foérm/er, 7.1. One who forms; amaker; an author. 

2. (Mach.) A pattern in or upon which any thing 
is shaped by pressure. 

3. A piece of wood used for shaping cartridges 
and wads. hk. H. Dana. 

Former, a. compar, [A-S. forma, m., forme, f. n., 
first, Goth. fruma.] 

i 1. Preceding in order of time; antecedent; pre- 

_ vious; prior; earlier; hence, ancient; long past. 
“‘For inquire, I pray thee, of the former age.” Job 
viii. 8. ‘‘ The latter and the former rain.” Hosea vi.3. 

Time, with his fairer hand, 
Offering the fortunes of his former days, 
The former man may make him. Shak. 

2,. Earlier, as between two things mentioned to- 
gether; first mentioned. 
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A bad author deserves better usage than a bad critic: aman 
may be the former merely through the misfortune of want of 
judgment; but he can not be the latter without both that and 
an ill temper. Pope. 

Syn.—Prior; previous; anterior; antecedent; pre- 
ceding; foregoing. 

Fér’mer-ly, adv. In time past, either in time im- 
mediately preceding, or at any indefinite distance ; 
of old; heretofore. 

Form/ful, a. Full of, or productive of, forms; cre- 
ative; imaginative. Thomson. 

Foér/mi-ate, n. [Fr. formiate, from Fr. fourmi, 
Lat. formica, an ant.} (Chem.) A salt composed of 
formic acid and a base. Ure. 

Foér’mie, a. [Fr. formique. See supra.) (Chem.) 
Pertaining to ants; as, the formic acid, an acid ob- 
tained originally from red ants, but now formed by 
artificial distillation. 

KOr!mi-ed,n. [Lat.] (Zntom.) A Linnean genus 
of hymenopterous insects, including the ant. 

Foér/’mi-eate, a. [From Lat. formica, ant.] Re- 
sembling an ant. 

Foér/mi-ea/tion, n. [Lat. formicatio, from formi- 
care, to creep like ants, to feel like the creeping of 
ants, from formica, ant; Fr. formication.] (Med.) 
A sensation of the body resembling that made by 
the creeping of ants on the skin. Dunglison. 

Foér/mi-da-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being for- 
midable; formidableness. IT, Walpole. 

Foér/mi-da-ble, a. [Lat. formidabilis, from formi- 
dare, to fear, dread; Fr. & Sp. formidable, It. for- 
midabile.| Exciting fear or apprehension ; impress- 
ing dread; adapted to excite fear and deter from 
approach, encounter, or undertaking; alarming. 


They seemed to fear the formidable sight. Dryden. 


I swell my preface into a volume, and make it formidable, 
when you see so many pages behind. Dryden. 
Syn.— Dreadful; fearful; terrible; frightful; shock- 
ing; horrible; terrific; tremendous. 
Foér’/mi-da-ble-ness, n. The quality of being for- 
midable, or adapted to excite dread. 
Foér/’mi-da-bly, adv. In a formidable manner, 
For-mid/o-10se, a. [Lat. formidolosus, from for- 
mido, fear.] Fearing greatly; very much afraid. 
[ Obs. ] Bailey. 
For/mill, v.t. [Cf. A-S. formidl, treaty, médélan, to 
speak, converse.] To order. [Prov. Eng.] 
Foérm/less, a. [From form.] Shapeless; without 
a determinate form; wanting regularity of shape. 
The conception of a formless infinite, whether in time or 
space. Carlyle. 
Foérm/less-ness, ». The state of having no form. 
Foér/’mu-la, n.; Lat. pl. FOR/MU-L«a; Eng, pl. 
FOR/MU-LAS. [Lat., dim. of forma, form, model; 
Fr. formule. | 

1. A prescribed or set form; an established rule; 
a fixed or conventional method in which any thing 
is to be done, arranged, said, or the like. 

2. (E£ccl.) A written confession of faith; a formal 
statement of doctrines. 

3. (Math.) A rule or principle expressed in alge- 
braic language; as, the binomial formula. 

4. (Med.) A prescription or recipe. 

5. (Chem.) An expression by means of symbols 
and letters of the constituents of a compound; as, a 
rational formula, which gives the exact proportion 
and grouping of the elements, or an irrational or 
empirical formula, which does not. 

For/mu-la-rist/ie, «. Pertaining to, or exhibiting, 
formularization. Rk. W. Emerson. 
Foér/mu-lav/i-za/tion, n. The act of formulariz- 
ing; a formularized or formulated statement or ex- 


hibition. C. Kingsley. 
For’mu-lar-ize, v.t. To reduce to a formula; to 
formulate. 


Foér’mu-la-ry (44), n. [Fr. formulaire, Sp. & It. 
formulario, from Lat. formula. ] 
1. A book containing stated and prescribed forms, 
as of oaths, declarations, prayers, and the like; a 
book of precedents. 

2. Prescribed form or model; formula. 
Foér/mu-la-ry, a. [Fr. formulaire, Sp. formulario, 
from Lat. formula.| Stated; prescribed; ritual. 
For’mu-late, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FORMULATED; p. 
pr. & vb. N. FORMULATING.] To reduce to a for- 

mula; to express in a formula; to put in a clear and 
definite form of statement or expression. 
G. P. Marsh. Lord Dufferin. 
Fr.] <A set or prescribed model; 
formula. [Obs. Johnson. 
Foér/’mu-lize, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. FORMULIZED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. FORMULIZING.] Toreduce to a formula; 
to formulate. R. W. Emerson. 
For’mfjle, n. (Chem.) The hypothetical base of 
formic acid. OTe 
For/ni-eate, a. (Lat. fornicatus, 
For/ni-ea/ted, from forniz, arch, 
vault. 


For’miile, n. 


1. Vaulted like an oven or fur- 

nace; arched. 
2. (Bot.) Arching over; over- Y 
a 7Pay- Fornicate Leaf. 


For'ni-eate, v. i. [Lat. fornicari, 
fornicatum, from fornix, arch, vault, a brothel, sit- 
uated in underground vaults; Fr. forniquer, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. fornicar, It. fornicare.] To commit lewd- 
ness; to have unlawful sexual intercourse. 
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Fér/ni-ea/tion, n. [Lat. fornicatio, Fr. fornica- 
tion, a JSornicatio, Sp. fornicacion, It. fornica- 
zione. é 

1. The incontinence or dness of an unmarried 
person, male or female; also, the criminal conver- 
sation of amarried man with an unmarried woman. 

2. (Script.) (a.) Adultery. (b.) Incest. (c.) Idol- 
atry. 

3. (Arch.) An arching; the forming of a vault. 

Foér/ni-ea/tor, n. [Lat., Fr. fornicateur, Pr. for 
nicudre, Sp. fornicador, It. jornicatore.| An un- 
married person, male or female, who has criminal 
conversation with the other sex; also, a married 
man who has sexual commerce with an unmarried 
woman; one guilty of fornication, 

Foér’/ni-ea/tress, 1. [Lat. fornicatria, Fr. & It. for- 
nicatrice, Pr. fornicairitz.] An unmarried female 


guilty of lewdness. Shak. 
For-pass’, v.i. To forepass. [Obs.] Spenser. 
For-pine’,v.i. To pine or waste away. [Obs.] 
Spense~ - 


FOr/ray, or For-ray’ v. ¢. 
To ravage. [Obs.] 

For they that morn had forrayed all the land. Fairfax. 

F6r/ray, or For-ray’, n. The act of ravaging; a 


[See FORAGE, v. ¢., 3. 


ravaging; a predatory excursion. See ForRAY. 
FoOr’rill,n. [See Forreu.] A kind of parchment; 
forel. Simmonds. 


For-sake’, v.t. [imp. FORSOOK; p. p. FORSAKEN}; 
p. pr. & vb. n. FORSAKING.] [A-8. forsacan, to op- 
pose, refuse, from for and sacan, to contend, strive, 
defend one’s right, Goth, sakan, Sw. forsaka, Dan. 
Jorsage, D. verzaken, Ger. versagen, to deny, re- 
nounce. } 

1. To quit or leave entirely; to desert; to aban- 
don; to depart or withdraw from; to leave ; as, 
friends and flatterers forsake us in adversity. 

Forsake the foolish, and live. Prov. ix. 6. 

2. To abandon; to renounce; to reject. 

If his children forsake my law, and walk notin my judg- 
ments. Ps. 1xxxix. 30. 

If you forsake the offer of their love. Shak. 

Syn.—To abandon; quit; assert; fail; relinquish; 
give up; renounce; reject. See ABANDON. 

For-sak’/en-ness, nn. State of being forsaken. 

For-sak/’er, 7. One who forsakes or deserts. 

For-say’, v.t. To forbid; to renounce. [Obds.] 


For-shape’/, v. ¢. To render misshapen. [(Obs.] 
For-slack’, v. ¢. To foreslack, q. v. [Obs.] Spenser. 
For-slow’, v.t. To foreslow, q. v. [ Obs.] Spenser. 


For-sooth’, adv. [A-S. forsodh, from for and sodh, 
sooth, truth.] In truth; in fact; certainly; very 
well; — often used ironically. 

A fit man, forsooth, to governarealm! Hayward. 
t=" Forsooth appears to have been formerly a term 
used much with and by women, in a dainty or affected 
way, whence such uses as the following: ‘‘ The captain 
of the Charles had forsoothed her, though he knew her 
well enough, and she him.” Pepys’ Diary. 
You sip so like a forsooth of the city. B. Jonson. 
For-spéak’, v.t. 1. To forbid; to prohibit. Shak. 
2. To injure by undue praise. 


3. To forespeak, q. v. W. Scott. 
For-spént/, a. Forespent, q.v. [Obs.] Shak. 
For-stall’, v.¢. To forestall, q. v. Spenser. 
Fors/ter, n. A forester. [Obs.] Chaucer. 


For-swat’, a. Foreswat. See FORESWAT. Spenser. 

For-swear’, v. ¢. ae FORSWORE; Pp. p. FOR- 
SWORN; p. pr. & vb. Nn. FORSWEARING.] [A-S. 
Jorswerian, from for and swerian, to swear; Dan. 
Sorsviire, Sw. forsvira, Ger. verschworen, abschw6- 
ren, D. verzweren, afzweren. | 

1. To reject or renounce upon oath; hence, to 
renounce earnestly, determinedly, or with protesta- 
tions. ‘I... do forswear her,’ Shak. 

2. To deny upon oath. 

Like innocence, and as serenely bold 
As truth, how loudly he forswears thy gold! Dryden. 

To forswear one's self, to swear falsely; to perjure 
one’s self. ‘* Thou shalt not forswear thyself.” Matt. v. 33. 

Syn.— See Prrsure. 

For-swear’, v. i. To swear falsely; to commit 
perjury. Shak. 

For-swear’er, n. One who rejects or denies upon 
oath; one who swears a false oath. ; 

For-swoénk’, a. [Eng. for and swonk, p. p. of 
swink, to labor. See Swrnx.] Overlabored. [ Obs.] 

For-sw6re’, imp. of forswear. 

For-swo6rn’, p.p. of forswear. Renounced on oath; 
perjured. 

For-sworn/ness, n. The state of being forsworn, 

Fort, n. [Fr., from fort, equivalent to Lat. fortis, 
strong; It. & Pg. forte, Sp. fuerte.] 

1. (Ail.) A fortified place; usually, a small forti- 
fied place, occupied only by troops, surrounded 
with a ditch, rampart, and parapet, or with pali- 
sades, stockades, or other means of defense; a for- 
tress; a fortification. 

2. A strong side; aforte. [Rare.] See ForTE. 

Fort/al-ige (Synop., § 180), . [L. Lat. fortalitia, 
fortalitium, fortelesia, fortelicia, fortellitia, forti- 
licia, fortareza, fortaricia, forteressia, forterescia, 
Sortecia, forticia, fortitia, fortiligatum, O. Fr. for- 
telesse, N. Fr. forteresse, Pr. fortalessa, fortaleza, 
Sortaressa, Sp. & Pg. fortaleza. See FORTRESS. ]} 
(Mil.) A small outwork of a fortification; a forti- 
lage ; — called also fortelace. W. Scott. 
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FORTE 


Forte, n. [It. forte, Fr. fort. See supra.] The 
strong point; that in which one excels, 
The construction of a fable seems by no means the forte of 
our modern poetical writers. effrey. 
KBor'te ({5r/ta), adv. [It. forte, a. & ady., from Lat. 
Jortis, strong; Pg. forte, Sp. fuerte, Pr. & Fr. fort.] 
(Mus.) Loud; strong; powerfully. 
For-téach’, v.t. To unteach; to contradict. [Obds.] 
Spenser. 
Fort/ed, a. Furnished with forts; guarded by 
forts; strengthened or defended, as by forts. 
A forted residence ’gainst the tooth of Time. Shak. 
Forth, adv. reer fordh, from for, N. H. Ger. fort, 
O. Ger. furt, M. I. Ger. vort, D. voort. See For.] 
1. Forward; onward in time or in place; in ad- 
vance from a given point; as, from that day forth ; 
from that time forth ; one, two, three, and so forth. 
Lueas was Paul's companion, at the leastway from the six- 
teenth of the Acts forth. Tyndale. 
From this time forth, Inever will speak word. Shak. 
2. Out from a state of concealment, confinement, 
non-development, or the like; out into notice or 
view; as, the plants in spring put forth leaves. 
When winter past, and summer scarce begun, 


Invites them /ovth to labor in the sun. Dryden. 
3. Beyond the boundary of a place; away; 
abroad. 

Ihave no mind of feasting forth to-night. Shak. 

That wash’d his father’s fortunes forth of France. Shak. 
From forth, forth from. See From. 

Forth, prep. Forthfrom. [0Obs.] 
’ Some forth their cabins peep. Donne. 


Forth, n. 
from A-S. faran, Eng. fare. 
[Obs] Todd, 

Forth’-edm/ing, a. [See Come.] Ready to ap- 
pear; making appearance ; as, the prisoner is forth- 
coming. 

. Forth/-¢0/ing, n. 
proceeding out. 

Forth’-g0/ing, a. Going forth. 

For-think’,v.¢. Torepent; to regret; to be sorry 
for. [Obs.] ‘Let it forthink you.” Tyndale. 

That me forthinketh, quad this January. Chaucer. 

Forth-right’, adv. [See Ricut.] Straight for- 
ward; ina straight direction. [Obs. Sidney. 

Forth-right’,». A straight path. {Obs.] Shak. 

Forth’ward, adv. Forward. [0Obs.] Bp. Fisher. 

FoOrth-with/’, or Forth-with! (99), adv. 

1. Immediately ; without delay; directly. 
Immediately there fell from his eyes as it had been scales; 
and he received sight forthwith. Acts ix. 18. 
2. (Law.) As soon as the thing required may be 
done by reasonable exertion confined to that ob- 
ject. Bouvier. 
x/thy, adv. ee yortha, from for and thy, instr. 
neut. of thé, theo, thiit, pron. demonstrative and 
article.] Therefore. [Obs.] Spenser. 

F6r’ti-eth, a. [See Forty.] 1. Following the 
thirty-ninth, or preceded by thirty-nine. 

2. Constituting one of forty parts into which any 
thing is divided. 

FGr’ti-eth, n. One of forty equal parts into which 
one whole is divided; the quotient of a unit divided 


by fort; 
{O. Fr. fortijiable.] 


Y. 

Fér’ti-fi/a-ble, a. 
of being fortified. 

For'ti-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. fortification, Sp. fortiji- 
cacion, It. fortijicazione, Lat. fortificatio.] 

1. The act of fortifying; the art or science of for- 
tifying places to defend them against an enemy. 

2. That which fortifies or strengthens; especially, 
the works erected to defend a place against attack ; 
a fortified place; a fort; a castle. 

Syn.—Fortress; castle ; citadel; bulwark. See CastLe. 

FG6r'ti-fi/er,. One who, or that which, fortifies, 
strengthens, supports, and upholds. 

Por’ti-ty, v. ¢t. (imp. & p. p. FORTIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. FORTIFYING.| [Fr. fortijier, Pr. & Sp. for- 
tificar, It. & Lat. fortijicare, from Lat. fortis, strong, 
and facere, to make. ] 

1. To add strength to; to strengthen; to confirm; 
to furnish with power to resist attack, 

He’s fortified against any denial. Shak. 
Timidity was fortified by pride. Gibbon. 

Pride came to the aid of fancy, and both combined to forti/y 
his resolution. W. Scott. 

2. To strengthen and secure by forts, batteries, 
and other works of art; to render defensible against 
an attack by hostile forces, or capable of standing a 


[O. Sw. fort, common way, Ger. /wrt, 
See Forp.] A way. 


A going forth, or utterance; a 
Chalmers. 


Capable 


siege. 
F6r’tify, v.i. To raise strong places. Milton. 
FOr’ti-lage (45), n. [See Forra.icE.] A little 
fort; a blockhouse. [0Obs.] Spenser. 


Fort/in, n. [Fr. & Sp. fortin, It. fortino. See 
Fort, n.]_ <A little fort; a field fort; a sconce; 
a fortict. [ Obs. ] Shak. 

For-tis'si-mo, adv. [It., superlative of forte, adv., 
q.v.] (Mus.) Very loud; with the utmost strength 
or loudness. 

For-ti/tion (-tish/un), n. [See ForTurrovus.] Casual 
ehoice; fortuitous selection. 


No mode of election operating in the spirit of fortition or 
rotation can be generally good. Burke. 


FO6r’ti-tiide (53), n. ([Lat. fortitudo, from fortis, 
strong; O. Sp. fortitud, O. It. fortitudine.] 
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1. Power to resist attack; strength. [Obs.] 
The fortitude of the place is best known to you. Shak. 
2. That strength or firmness of mind which 
enables a person to encounter danger with coolness 
and courage, or to bear pain or adversity without 
murmuring, depression, or despondency; passive 
courage; resolute endurance; firmness in confront- 
ing or bearing up against danger. 
Extolling patience as the truest fortitude. Milton. 
Fortitude is the guard and support of the other virtues. Locke, 
Syn.— Courage ; resolution ; resoluteness ; endur- 
ance; bravery. See COURAGE. 

F6ér’ti-ti/dimotis, a. Having fortitude; cou- 
rageous. Gibbon. 

Fort/let, n. <A little fort. . 

Foért/night (fort/nit) (Synop., § 1380), 2. [Contracted 
from fourteen nights, our ancestors reckoning time 
by nights and winters; so, also, seven nights, sen- 
night, aweek. ‘* Non dierum numerum, ut nos, sed 
noctium computant.” Yacitus.] ‘The space of four- 
teen days; two weeks. 

F6ért/night-ly (-nit-), adv. Once ina fortnight; at 
intervals of a fortnight. 

For’tress, n. [Fr. forteresse, Pr. fortaressa, for- 
talessa, forteza, It. fortezza, from Lat. fortis, strong, 
Fr. & Pr. fort, It. & Pg. forte, Sp. fuerte. See 
FORTALICE and Fort. ] fortified place; a fort; 
a castle; a stronghold; a place of defense or secu- 
rity; usually, a city or town well fortified. 

yn.— Fortress, FORTIFICATION, CASTLE, CITADEL. 
A fortress is constructed for military purposes only, andis 
permanently garrisoned; a fortification is built to defend 
harbors, cities, &c.; a castle is a fortress of early times 
which was ordinarily a palatial dwelling; a citadel is the 
stronghold of a fortress or city, &. 


The castle of Macduff I will surprise. Shak. 
T'll to my charge, the citadel, repair. Dryden. 
God is our fortress, in whose conquering name 
Let us resolve to scale their flinty bulwarks. Shak. 


F6ér’tress, v. ¢. To furnish with fortresses; to 
guard; to fortify. Shak. 

For-ti/i-totis, a. ([Lat. fortwitus, from forte, adv., 
by chance, properly abl. of fors, fortis, chance, 
hazard; Fr. fortuit, It. & Sp. fortuito.) Happening 
by chance; coming or occurring unexpectedly, or 
without any known cause. 


It was from causes seemingly fortuitous ... that all the 
mighty effects of the Reformation flowed. Robertson. 
So as to throw a glancing and fortuitous light upon the 
whole. Hazlitt. 
Syn.— Accidental ; casual ; contingent ; incidental. 
See ACCIDENTAL. 
For-tii/i-totis-ly, adv. In a fortuitous manner; 
accidentally ; casually; by chance. 
For-ti/i-totis-mess,n. The quality of being for- 
tuitous; accident; chance. 
For-tiVi-ty, n. (Fr. fortuité. Acci- 
dent; chance; casualty. Forbes. 
Foért/u-nate, a. [Lat. fortunatus, p. p. of fortuna- 
re, to make fortunate or prosperous, It. fortunato, 
Sp. fortunado, Pr. fortunat, Fr. fortuné, See For- 
TUNE. | 

1. Coming by good luck or favorable chance; 
bringing some good thing not foreseen as certain ; 
presaging happiness; auspicious; as, a fortunate 
event; a fortunate concurrence of circumstances ; 
a fortunate ticket in a lottery. 

2. Receiving some unforeseen or unexpected 
good, or some good which was not dependent on 
one’s own skill or efforts; lucky. 

Syn.—Auspicious ; lucky; prosperous ; successful ; 
favored; happy. — FORTUNATE, SUCCESSFUL, PROSPER- 
ous. Aman is fortunate when he is favored of fortune, 
and has unusual blessings fall to his lot; swecessful when 
he gains what he aims at; prosperous when he succeeds 
in those things which men commonly desire. One may 
be fortunate, in some cases, where he is not successful ; he 
may be successful, but, if his plans are badly formed, he 
may for that reason fail to be prosperous. 

No; there is a necessity in fate 
Why still the brave, bold man is fortunate. 


He observed the illustrious throng, 

Their names, their fates, their conduct, and their care, 

In peaceful senate and successful war. Dryden, 

We now return 
To claim our just inheritance of old, 
Surer to prosper than prosperity 
Could have assured us. Milton. 
Fo6rt/ti-nate-ly, adv. In a fortunate manner; 
luckily; successfully; happily. 
F6ért/t-nate-ness, nn. The condition or quality of 
being fortunate; good luck; success; happiness. 
Foért/tine (fort/yun, 30), n. [Fr. fortune, from 
Lat. fortuna, a protracted form of fors; Pr., Sp., 
Pg., & It. fortuna. See Forrurrovus.] 

1. The arrival of something in a sudden or unex- 
pected manner; chance; accident; luck; fortuity ; 
hap ; also, the personified or deified power regarded 
as determining human success, sharing happiness 
and unhappiness, and distributing arbitrarily or 
fortuitously the lots of life. 


See supra.] 


Dryden. 


’Tis more by fortune than by merit. Shak. 
O Fortune, Fortune, all men call thee fickle. Shak. 
Fortune a goddess is to fools alone. Dryden, Jr. 


2. Appointed lot in life, or success in any par- 
ticular undertaking; fate; destiny. 
You, who men’s fortunes in their faces read. Cowley. 


A private conscience sorts not with a public calling, but de- 
clares that person rather meant by nature for a private for- 
tune. Milton. 








FORWARDNESS 


3. That which befalls one; that which comes as 
the result of an undertaking or of a course of action; 
event; good or ill success; especially, favorable 
issue; happy event; success. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 


In you the fortune of Great Britain lies. Dryden. 

Our equal crimes shall equal fortune give. Dryden, 

4. That which falls to one as his lot in life; 

estate; possessions; wealth; especially, large es- 

tate; great wealth. 

His father dying, he was driven to London to seek his for- 

tune. Swift. 
Syn.— Chance; accident; luck; fate. 

Fort/tine, v.t. [0. Fr. fortuner, Pr. & O. Sp. for- 
tunar, It. & Lat. fortunare.] [Obs.] 


Shak. 


1. To make fortunate. Chaucer. 
2. To dispose, fortunately or not. 
3. To presage; to prognosticate. Dryden. 


Foért/tine,v.i. To come casually to pass; to befall; 
to fall out; to happen. 

_ It fortuned the same night that a Christian, serving a Turk 
in the camp, secretly gave the watchmen warning. Knolles. 

Foért/ine-book, n. <A book to be consulted to 
discover future events, Crashaw, 

Foért/tine-htint/er,n. A man who seeks to marry 
a woman with a large portion, with a view to enrich 
himself. Addison. 

Fort/tine-htint/ing, n. The seeking of a fortune 
by marriage. 

Fo6rt/iine-less, a. 
fortune or portion. 

Foért/ine-téll, v.¢. To tell, or pretend to tell, the 
future events of one’s life; to reveal futurity to. 
[ Obds.] Shak. 

Fort/ane-télVer, n. One who tells or reveals the 
future events of one’s life. 

Foért/iine-téll/ing, n. The act or practice of tell- 
ing or revealing the future fortune or events of 
one’s life. 

Fort/in-ize, v. ¢. 


Luckless; also, destitute of a 


To regulate the fortune of. 
[ Obs. ] Spenser. 

For’ty, a. [A-S. fedwertig, from feower, four, and 
the termination tig, Goth. tigjus, from taihun, ten, 
A-S. tyn. See Four and TEN.] Four times ten; 
thirty-nine and one added. 

F6r/ty,n. 1. The sum of forty units. 

2. A symbol expressing forty units, as 40 or xl. 

FO/rum, n.; Eng. pl. FO/RUMS; Lat. pl. FO/RA, 
[Lat., kindred with forts, foras, out of doors.] 

1. A market-place or public place in Rome, where 
causes were judicially tried, and orations delivered 
to the people, 

2. A tribunal; a court; an assembly empowered 
to hear and decide causes. 

For-wan/der, v.i. To wander away; to go astray; 
to wander far and to weariness. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Fér/ward, ) adv. [A-S. forweard,foreweard, from 

Foér/wards, for, fore, and -weard, -weardes, 
used in composition to express situation, direction, 
toward, towards; Ger. vorwirts. See For, Fore, 
and WARD.| Toward a part or place before or in 
front; onward; in advance; progressively ; — op- 
posed to backward. 

For/’ward,a. 1. Near or at the fore part; in ad- 
vance of something else; as, the forward gun in a 
ship, or the forward ship in a fleet; the forward 
horse in a team. . 

2. Ready; prompt; strongly inclined; in an il 
sense, over ready; too hasty. 

Only they would that we should remember the poor; the 
same which I also was forward to do. Gal. ii. 10. 

Nor do we find him forward to be sounded. Shak. 


8. Ardent; eager; earnest; in an ill sense, less 
reserved or modest than is proper; bold; confident ; 
as, the boy is too forward for his years. 

Or lead the forward youth to noble war. Prior. 


4. Advanced beyond the usual degree; advanced 
for the season; as, the grass or the grain is forward, 
or forward for the season; we have a forward 
spring. 

The most forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blows. Shak. 

Foér/ward, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FORWARDED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. FORWARDING. } 

1. To help onward; to advance; to promote; to 
accelerate; to quicken; to hasten; as, to forward 
the growth of a plant; to forward one in improve- 
ment. 

2. To send forward; to send toward the place of 
destination; to transmit; as, to forward a letter or 
dispatches. 

For/ward-er, n. 
vances in, progress. 

2,. One who sends forward or transmits goods; a 
forwarding merchant. [U. S.] 

Fér/ward-ing, n. The act or employment of 
transmitting or sending forward merchandise and 
other property for others. 

Foér/ward-ly, adv. Eagerly; hastily. Atterbury. 

Foér/ward-ness, ». 1. The quality of being for- 
ward; cheerful readiness; promptness; as, the for- 
wardness of Christians in propagating the gospel. 

2. Eagerness; ardor; boldness; confidence; as- 
surance; want of due reserve or modesty. 

Since the youth will not be entreated, his own peril on his 
Sorwardness. Shak. 


1. One who promotes, or ad- 
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FORWARDS 


In France itis usual to bring children into company, and 
cherish in them, from their infancy, a kind of forwardness and 
assurance, Addison, 

3. A state of advance beyond the usual degree; 
precocity; prematureness; as, the forwardness of 
spring or of corn. 

Syn.—Promptness; promptitude; eagerness; ardor; 
zeal; assurance; confidence; boldness ; impudence; pre- 
sumption. 

Foér’wards, adv. See FORWARD. 
For-waste’, v.t. To lay waste; to desolate; to de- 


stroy. [Obs.] Spenser. 
For-wéa’ry, v. ¢. To weary extremely; to dis- 
pirit. [Obs.] Spenser. 


To weep much. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
[A-S. foreword, forword, 
condition.] A promise. [Obs.] Spenser. 
For-worn’, a. Much worn. [0bs.] 
A silly man, in simple weeds forworn. Spenser. 
For-zan'do(f6rd-zin/do), adv. [It., properly p. pr. 
of forzare, to force, q. v.] (Mws.) Sudden and for- 
cible; explosive ;— used to designate a tone which 
is produced suddenly and forcibly, and instantly 
diminished ; — usually indicated by the mark > 
over each note of the passage, or by the letters sf 
or fz placed at the beginning of the passage. 

Written also sforzando. | 

Fosse (fds), n. [Fr. fosse, 8p. fosa, Pr., Pg., It., & 
Lat. fossa, from Lat. fodere, fosswm, to dig.] 

1. (Fort.) A ditch or moat. 

2. (Anat.) (a.) A non-articular depression in a 
bone, wider at the margin than at the bottom; as, 
temporal fosse. (b.) One of variously shaped cayi- 
ties in the soft parts; as, the oval fosse of the heart. 

Fos/set, n. <A faucet. [Obs.] Shak. 
F6s/sil, a. [Fr. & It. fossile, Sp. fosil, Lat. fossilis, 
from fodere, fossum, to dig.] 

1. Dug out of the earth; as, fossil coal; fossil salt. 

2. Pertaining to, or resembling, fossils; changed 
into stone; petrified; as, fossil shells, bones, or 
wood, 

Fossil copal, a kind of resinous substance, first found 
in the blue clay at Highgate, near London, and apparent- 
ly a vegetable resin, partly changed by remaining in 
the earth. 

F6s/sil, n. 


For-weep/, v. i. 
Foér/word (-wiird), n. 


1. A substance dug from the earth. 
Warburton. 

2. (Paleon.) The petrified form of a plant or ani- 
mal in the strata composing the surface of our globe. 

Fds/sil-if’er-ous, a. [Lat. fossilis, fossil, and ferre, 
to bear, produce.] ((aleon.) Containing fossil or 
organic remains; as, fossiliferous rocks. 

F6s/sil-ifi-ea/tion, n. [Lat. fossilis, fossil, and 
facere, to make.] Act of becoming fossil. 

F6s/sil-igsm, n. The science or quality of fossils. 

Coleridge. 

FOs/sil-ist, n. One who studies the nature and 
properties of fossils; one who is versed in the sci- 
ence of fossils; a paleontologist. Black. 

F6s/sil-i-za/tion, n. [Fr. fossilisation.] The act 
or process of converting into a fossil or petrifaction. 

Fés’sil-ine, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FOSSILIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. FOSSILIZING.] [Fr. fossiliser.] 

1. To convert into a fossil or petrifaction; as, to 
fossilize bones or wood. 

2. To cause to become antiquated, rigid, or fixed, 
as by fossilization; to cause to lose the character- 
istics proper to the time, and to assume those of a 
former period; to place beyond the influence of 
change or progress; as, the ideas of some men 
become fossilized through ignorance and prejudice. 

Ten layers of birthdays on a woman’s head 
Are apt to fossilize her girlish mirth. E. B. Browning. 

F6s/sil-ize, v.i. 1. To become, or be changed into, 
a fossil or petrifaction. 

2. To become antiquated, rigid, or fixed, beyond 
the influence of change or progress. 

F6s/sil-ized, p. a. 1. Converted into a fossil or 
petrifaction. 

2. Fixed or hardened beyond the reach of change 
or progress. 

Kos-so'rés, n. pl. (Lat. fossor, a digger, from 
fodere, fossum, to dig.) (ntom.) A group of in- 
sects which excavate cells in earth or wood, where 
they deposit their eggs, with the bodies of other in- 
sects for the support of the young when hatched. 

Fos-s0/ri-al, a. [Lat. fodere, fosswm, to dig.] Fit- 
ted for digging, or accustomed to dig; as, a fossorial 
limb or instrument; a fossorial animal. 

FKos-s0/ri-al,n. (Zodl.) An animal which digs into 
the earth for a retreat or lodge, and whose locomo- 
tive extremities are adapted for that purpose. 

FOss/-r0ad,n. [See Fosse.] A Roman military 
way in England, from Totnes to Barton; —s0 called 
ae ditches on each side. [Written also foss- 
way. 

F6s/su-late, a. [Lat. fossula, a little ditch, dimin- 
utive of fossa. See Fossk.] Having trenches, or 
depressions like trenches, Brande. 

P6ss/-way,n. See FOss-ROAD. 

K'Ss/ter, v. t. fin & p.p. FOSTERED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. FOSTERING.| [A-S. fostrian, from fostor, foster, 
food, nourishment, fostre, nurse, from /fédan, to 
feed; Icel. & Sw. fostra, Dan. fostre, to nourish, 
Tcel. fostri, foster-tather, foster-son, fostra, foster- 
mother, nurse, fostr, education. | 

1. To feed; to nourish; to support; to bring up. 

Some say that ravens foster forlorn children. Shak. 
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2. To cherish; to forward; to promote the growth 
of; to encourage; to sustain and promote; as, to 
foster passion or genius. 

F6s/ter, v. i. To be nourished or trained up to- 


gether. [Obs.] Spenser. 
F6s/ter,n. [Contracted from forester.] A forester. 
Obs.] Spenser. 


F6és/ter-age,n. The charge of nursing. Laleigh. 
Fbds/ter-broéth/er (-brith’er), n. A male nursed 
at the same breast, or fed by the same nurse, but 
not the offspring of the same parents. 
Foés/ter-child, mn. <A child nursed by a woman not 
the mother, or bred by a man not the father. 
Addison. 
Fés/ter-dam, 7. One who performs the office of a 
mother by giving food to a child; a nurse. Dryden. 
BPO6s/ter-tarth (-trth), nm. Harth by which a plant 


is nourished, though not its native soil. Philips. 
Fds/ter-er, n. One who feeds and nourishes in the 

place of parents; a nurse. Davies. 
F6s'ter-fii/ ther, n. One who takes the place of a 

father in feeding and educating a child, Bacon. 
Fés/ter-ling, n. A foster-child. B. Jonson, 
Fds/ter-ment, 2. Food; nourishment. [Obs.] 


Foés/ter=-m6th/er (-miith/er), n. One who takes 
the place of a mother in the care of a child; a nurse, 

Fos/ter-nfirse,n. A nurse. [are.] Shak. 

Fés/ter=par/ent, n. One who rears up a child in 
pee of its own parent. 

Fés/ter-sis/ter, n. One not a sister, but brought 
up as such by the same parent or parents. 

F6s/ter=-so6m (-stin), 2. One fed and educated like 
a son, though not a son by birth. Dryden. 

Fés/tress, n. A female who feeds and cherishes; a 
nurse. B,. Jonson. 

Foth/er, n. [O. H. Ger. fuodar, M. H. Ger. fuoder, 
vuoder, N. H. Ger. fuder, D. voeder, cart-load. Cf. 
Fopper.] <A fodder. 

Foth/er, v. t. [imp. & p. p. FOTUERED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. FOTHERING.] [Cf. FODDER, v. t., and Ger. 
fiittern, futtern, to cover within or without, to line. ] 
To endeavor to stop, as a leak in the bottom of a 
ship, while afloat, by letting down a sail under her 
bottom, by its corners, and putting between it and 
the ship’s sides oakum to be sucked into the cracke, 

Totten. 

Fot/ive, a. Nourishing. [0bds.] T. Carew, 1633. 

Fot/mal,n. The weight of seventy pounds of lead. 

Simmonds. 

Fou-gade’,)n. [Fr. fougade, fougasse, from 

Fou-gasse’,\ fougue, fury, fire, ardor, It. foga, for 
Juoga, from Lat. focus, hearth, fire-place, L. Lat. 
fire; Sp. fogada. Cf. It. focaccia, Fr. fouasse, fou- 
ace, a sort of cake, from Lat. focus.] (Mil.) A small 
mine, formed by sinking a pit from the surface, 
charged with powder, or powder and shells, and 
covered with stones or earth. 

Fought (fawt), imp. & p.p. of fight. 

Fought/em (fawt/n), p. p. of fight. [Obs.] 

Foul,a. [compar. FOULER; superl. FORLEE Ea [A-S. 
fil, sordid, Goth. fuls, rotten, fetid, Icel. full, fetid, 
Sw. ful, Dan. ful, fil, O. H. Ger. fal, N. H. Ger. 
Saul, M. H. Ger. vil, D. vuil, allied to Skr. pij, Lat. 
putere, Lith. puti, to be putrid.] 

1. Covered with or containing extraneous matter 
which is injurious, noxious, or offensive; filthy ; 
dirty; not clean; polluted; nasty; defiled; as, a 
foul cloth; fowl hands; a foul chimney. 

My face is foul with weeping. Job xvi. 16. 

2. Impure; scurrilous; obscene or profane; abus- 
ive; as, fowl words; foul language. 

3. Cloudy or rainy; stormy; not clear or fair; — 
said of the weather, sky, &c. 

So foul a sky clears not without a storm. Shak. 


4. Loathsome; hateful; detestable; abominable ; 
shameful; odious. ‘‘ The foul witch Sycorax.” Shak. 
Babylon... the hold of every foul spirit. Rev. xviii. 2. 
Who first seduced them to that foul revolt? Milton. 

5. Not favorable; unpropitious; not fair or ad- 
vantageons; as, a foul wind; a foul road or bay. 

6. Not conformed to the established rules and 
customs of a game, a conflict, test, or the like; un- 
fair; dishonest; dishonorable; cheating; as, fowl 

lay. 

a 7 Having freedom of motion interfered with by 
collision or entanglement with any thing ; entangled ; 
as, arope is fowl, 

A foul copy, a first draught, with erasures and correc- 
tions. ‘‘Some writers oast of negligence, and others 
would be ashamed to show their foul copies.” Cowper.— 
To fall foul, to fall out; to quarrel. ‘‘ If they be any ways 
offended, they fall fowl.” Burton.— To run or fall foul 
of, to come into collision with; to run against; to stumble 
over or upon. 

Syn.—Nasty; filthy; dirty. See Nasty. 

Foul, v. ¢. imp. & p. p. FOULED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
a A-8. fylan, to defile, filjan, to be pu- 
trid. 

1. To make filthy; to defile; to daub; to dirty; to 
bemire; to soil; as, to fowl the clothes; to fowl the 
face or hands. Shak. 

2. To entangle or bring into collision with some- 
thing that impedes motion. 

Foul, v. i. To become entangled or clogged; to 
come into collision with something; as, the two 
boats fouled ; one of the blocks fouled, 

Feulard’,n. (Fr.} A thin fabric of silk or silk- 








FOUNDER 


cotton, originally brought from India, used for 
handkerchiefs and ladies’ dresses. 

Foul/der, v.i. [O. Eng. foulder, lightning, from 
O. Fr. fouldre, N. Fr. foudre, lightning, Pr. foldre, 
from Lat. fulgur, It. folgore.] To flame, as light- 
ning; to lighten; to gleam. [Obs.] 

Seemed that loud thunder, with amazement great, 
Did rend the rattling skies with flames of fouldering heat. 
Spenser, 

Foul/ly (109), adv. In afoul manner; filthily; nas- 
ns ; hatefully ; shamefully ; unfairly ; dishonor- 
ably. 

7 Thou play’dst most foully for it. Shak, 
I foully wronged him; do forgive me, do. Gay. 

Foul/-mouthed (-mouthd),a@. Using language seur- 

rilous, opprobrious, obscene, or profane; abusive. 
So foul-mouthed a witness never appeared in any cause. 
Addison. 

Foul’ness, n. The quality of being foul; filthiness ; 
defilement; pollution; hatefulness; ugliness; un- 
fairness; dishonesty. 

There is not so chaste a nation as this, nor so free from all 
pollution or foulness. acon. 
The foulness of the infernal form to hide. Dryden. 


Piety is opposed to hypocrisy and insincerity, and all false- 
Hammond, 


Using profane, scur- 
"Shak. 


ness or foulness of intentions. 
Foul/-spo0k/em (-spok’n), a. 
rilous, slanderous, or obscene language. 
Fou/miirt(foo/mirt), 7 
n. [Scot. fowmarte, 
Proy. Eng. foulmart, 
O. Eng. folmert, from 
A-8. fal, Eng. foul, z 
and marten, Fr. 
marte.| The pole- 
cat; the fitchew. a 
ee rnp EA PAPE Foumart (Justela putorius). 
Found, v.t. [imp.& p. p. FOUNDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FOUNDING.] [Fr. fonder, Pr. fondar, It. fondare ; 
Sp. & Pg. fundar, Lat. fundare, from Sundus, 
bottom. ]} , 
1. To lay the basis of; to set, or place, as on some- 
thing solid, for support; to ground; to establish; to 
fix upon a basis, literal or figurative; to fix or es- 
tablish firmly. 





I had else been perfect, 


Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. Shak. 
A man that all his time mY 
Hath founded his good fortunes on your love. Shak. 


It fell not, for it was founded on arock. Matt. vii. 25. 

Power founded on contract can descend only to him who 
has right by that contract. Locke. 

2. To take the first step or measures in erecting or 
pbuilding up; to furnish the materials for beginning ; 
to begin to raise; to originate. ' es 

There they shall found 
Their government, and their great senate choose. Jfilton. 
yn.—To predicate; base; ground; build; institute. 

See PREDICATE. 
Found, v.i. Torestorrely. [Rare.] H. Miller. 
Found, v.¢.  [Fr. & Pr. fondre, It. fondere, Sp. & 
Pg. fundir, Lat. fundere.| To form by melting a 
metal, and pouring it into a mold; to cast. Milton. 
Foun-da/tion, n. [Fr. fondation, Pr. fundacio, 
Fondation, Sp. fundacion, It. fondazione, Lat. funda- 

tio. See Founn. 

1. The act of founding, fixing, establishing, or 
beginning to erect. 

2. That upon which any thing is founded; that on 
which any thing stands, and by which it is sup- 
ported; the lowest and supporting layer of a super- 
structure; groundwork; basis. ‘The foundation 
of a free commonwealth.” Motley. 

Behold, I lay in Zion, for a foundation, a stone, .. a precious 
corner-stone, a sure foundation. Ts, xxviii. 16, 

The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shook like a coward. Shak. 

3. A donation or legacy appropriated to support 
a charitable institution, and constituting a perma- 
nent fund; endowment. 

Te was entered on the foundation of Westminster. Macaulay. 


4. That which is founded, or established by en- 
dowment; an endowed institution or charity, 


Against the canon laws of our foundation, Milton. 


Foun-da/tion-er, n. One who derives support 
from the funds or foundation of a college or great 
school. [Zngland.] 

Foun-da/tion-less, a, Having no foundation. 

Hammond, 

Foun-da/tion-mits/lin, n. An open-worked, 
gummed fabric, used for stiffening dresses, bonnets, 
and the like. 

Found/er, ». One who founds, establishes, and 
erects; one who lays a foundation; an author; one 
from whom any thing originates; one who endows. 

Found/er, ». One who founds; one who casts 
metals in various forms; a caster; as, a fownder of 
cannon, bells, hardware, or printing-types. 

Founder, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FOUNDERED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. FOUNDERING. | be Fr. fondrer, afondrer, 
effondrer, afonder, effonder, to sink, plunge, over- 
turn, break, s’esfondrer, s’esfundrer, to addict one’s 
self, from fond, Lat. fundus; Pr. esfondrar, esfon- 
dar, efondar, to overturn, precipitate. See FouND. 

1. (Naut.) To fill or be filled with water, an 
sink, as aship; hence, to fail; to miscarry. Shak. 
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FOUNDER 


! : 2. To trip; to fall; to stumble and go lame, asa 
orse. 

For which his horse for fear 'gan to turn, 

And leapt aside, and foundered as he lepe. Chaucer. 

Found/er, v. ¢. To cause internal inflammation 

and soreness in the feet or limbs of, so as to disable 

or lame; —said of a horse. 
I have foundered nine score and odd posts. 


Found/er, n. (Far.) (a.) A lameness occasioned 
by inflammation in the foot of a horse. (b.) An 
inflammatory fever of the body, or acute rheuma- 
tism; as, chest-fownder. White. 

Found/er-otis, a. Failing; liable to sink from be- 
neath; ruinous; as, a founderows road, Burke. 

Found/er-y, n. (Fr. fonderic, from fondre; It. 
Jonderia, See Founn, to cast.] 

1. The art or process of forming articles in metal 
‘by melting the metal and pouring it into molds; the 
art of founding, or casting metals. 

2. The house and works occupied for casting 
metals; afoundry. See Founpry. 

Found/ling, n. [From found, p. p. of find; Ger. 
seeing, ndling.| A deserted or exposed infant; 
a child found without a parent or owner. 

Foundting hospital, a hospital for foundlings. 


Found/ress, n. A female founder; a woman who 
founds or establishes, or who endows with a fund. 
Found’ry,7. A building arranged and fitted for 
casting metals; a foundery. 
Fount, n. (Print.) A complete set or assortment of 
types of a certain kind; a font. 
Fount, n. [O. Fr. font, funt; Fr. fontaine, 
Fount/ain, Pr., Sp., It., & L. Lat. fontana, from 
Lat. fons, fontis, fountain, See Font.] 
1. A spring, or nat- : 
ural source of water ; 
a spring or issuing of 
water from the earth. 
2. An artificially 
produced jet or 
stream of water; 
also, the structure or 
works in which such 
a jet or stream rises 
or flows; a basin 
} built and constantly = 
supplied with pure « 
water for drinking 
and other useful pur- 
poses, or for orna- 
ment. 
3. The source from which any thing is supplied 
continuously; origin; first cause. 


Nearer in situation to Judea, the fountain of the gonpel. 
uller, 


Shak. 





Fountain. 


Author of all being, fountain of light. Milton. 
Fount/ain-héad (42), 7. Primary source; origi- 
nal; first principle. Young. 


Fount/ain-less, a. Having no fountain; destitute 
of springs or sources of water. 

A barren desert, fountainless and dry. Milton. 
Fount/ain-pén, 7. A pen with a reservoir for fur- 

nishing a continuous supply of ink. 
Fount/ain-tree, n. <A tree in the Canary Isles 
which distills water from its leaves. 
Fount/ful, a. Full of springs; as, fowntful Ida. 
Four (for), a. [A-8. feower, O. Sax. fiwar, Goth. 
jidvor, Icel. fiorir, fiorar, fidgur, Sw. fyra, Dan. 
jire, O. H. Ger. jior, N. H. Ger. & D. vier, allied 
to Gr. tidvpes, Oscan petur, W. pedwar, Lat. qua- 
tuor, Skr. tschatur, tschatwar.] As many as the 
fingers of one hand without the thumb; one more 
than three, or one less than five; twice two. 
Four,n. 1. The sum of four units; the sum of two 
and two. 
2. A symbol representing four units, as 4 or iv. 
Fourbe (foorb), n. [Fr., It. furbo, properly one 
who removes by brushing or cleaning, from Fr. 
fourbir, Pr. forbir, It. forbire, to furbish, to rub up, 
from O. H. Ger. furban, to clean.] <A tricking fel- 
low; acheat. [Obs.] Evelyn. Denham. 
Hourcehée (foor-shi’),a. [Fr. See 
*For«K.|] (#er.) Having the ends 
forked or branched, and the ends 
of the branches terminating abrupt- 
ly as if cut off; —said of an ordi- 
nary, especially of a cross. 
Fouwrchette (foor-shét/), n. [Fr., 
dim. of fourche. See Fork.) 
1. A table-fork. 
2. (Anat.) The united clavicles, 
or wishing-bone, of birds. 

3. (Surg.) An instrument used to raise and sup- 
port the tongue during the cutting of the frenum. 
Four/fdld,a. Four double; quadruple; four times 

told; as, a fourfold division. 

He shall restore the lamb fourfold. 
Fodur/f6ld, x. Four times as much. 
Four/fdld, v.t. To assess in a fourfold ratio; to 

quadruple. 
Four/foot/ed, a. Waving four feet; quadruped. 
Fou’ri-er-igm (foo/ri-er-izm), n. The system of 
harles Fourier, a Frenchman, who recommends 
the re-organization of society into small communi- 
ties, living in common. 
Fou/ri-er-ite, n. One who favors Fourierism. 
Fourm,n. See Form. B. Jonson, 





Cross fourchée. 


2 Sam. xii. 6. 
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Fourneau (for-no’/),n. [Fr.] (Mil.) The cham- 
ber or part of a mine in which the powder is placed, 
Four’riér (foor/reer), n. [Fr.; O. Fr. forrier, from 
. Fr. forre, fuerre, fodder, See FORAGE, n.) A 


harbinger. ae Sir G. Buch. 
eer [See ScorE.] Four times twenty; 
eighty. 
Four/seore, n. Eighty units; twenty taken four 
times. 


Four’square, a. Having four sides and four equal 
angles; quadrangular. Raleigh. 
Four’teen, n. ee Seowertyne, from fedwer, four, 
and tyne, equivalent to tyn, ten.] 
1. The sum of ten and four. 
2. A symbol representing this number, as 14 or 
xiv. 

Four-téén’, a. Four and ten more; twice seven. 

Four/teenth, a. 1. Succeeding the thirteenth and 
preceding the fifteenth; coming fourth after the 
tenth; as, the fourteenth day of the month. 

2. Making or constituting one of fourteen parts 
into which any thing is divided. 

Four/teenth, m. 1. One of fourteen equal parts 
into which one whole is divided; the quotient of a 
unit divided by fourteen, 

2. (Mus.) The octave of the seventh. 
eee (forth), a [A-S fedrdha, from fedwer, 
our. 
1. Next following the third and preceding the 
fifth; coming after three predecessors. 
2. Forming one of four parts into which any thing 
is divided. 

Fourth, n. 1. One of four equal parts into which 
one whole is divided; the quotient of a unit divided 
by four. 

2. (Mus.) The interval of two tones and a 
semitone, embracing four diatonic degrees of the 


scale. 
Fourth/ly, adv. In the fourth place, 
Four’-wiay,a. Allowing pas- 
sage in either of four direc- 
tions; as, a fowr-way cock, or 
valve, Francis, gE 
Fou’ter (footer), n. [Fr.fou- ! 
tre, Pr. fotre, It. fottere, Lat, 
Jutuere, to lecher. Cf. Foury.] 
A despicable fellow. Brockett, 
Fouw’tra, n. [See Fourer.] 
A scoff. [Obs.] Shak. 
Feu’ty (fo0/ty), n. [Fr. foutu, 
p. p. of foutre; O. Fr. {ote 





Four-way Cock. 

a, to steam pipe; }, to 
upper cylinder; c, to con- 
denser; d, to lower cyl- 
inder. 


scoundrel.] Despicable. [ Obs. 
F0/ve-ate, a. [Lat. fovea, pit. 
(Bot.) Marked with deep pits; deeply pitted. Gray. 
F0/ve-o-late, or Fo-vé/o-late, a, (Bot.) Marked 
with small pits or depressions. Gray. 
F0/ve-o-la/ted,a. [Lat. foveola, dim. of fovea, pit.] 
Having small depressions or pits. Smith. 
Fo-vil/la,n. [Cf. Lat. fovere, to warm, and favilla, 
a glimmering spark.] (Bot.) One of the fine granules 
contained in the pollen-grain of flowers. Henslow. 
Fowl, n. [A-S8. fugol, fugel, O. Sax. fugal, Goth. 
fugls, Icel. & Dan. fugl, Sw. fogel, O. H. Ger. fogal, 
N.H. Ger. & D. vogel, allied to A-S. fledgan, to fly, 
O. H. Ger. jliogan, Ger. fliegen, imp. flog, so that it 
originally signifies the flying animal. ] 
1, A vertebrate animal having two legs and two 
wings, and covered with feathers or down; a bird, 
Like a flight of fowl 
Scattered by winds and high tempestuous gusts. 
2. A barn-door fowl; a cock or hen, 


(= The word is sometimes used collectively; more 
frequently in the plural. 

Let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air. Gen. i. 26. 

Fowl, v.i. To catch or kill wild fowls for game or 
food, as by shooting, or by means of bird-lime, de- 
coys, nets, snares, or hawks. 

Fowler, n. A sportsman who pursues wild fowls, 
or takes or kills them for food. 

FowlVing-pié¢e (foul/-), 2, A light gun for shoot- 
ing fowls or birds. . 

FOx,n. [A-8. for, 
O. Sax. fohs, vus, 
O; He Gers furs, 
Soha, Goth. faihs, 
Jauhd, M. H. Ger. 
wuhs, N. H. Ger. 
Juchs, L.Ger.& D. § 
vOSs, vos, probably 
allied to Icel. faz, 
hair, mane, so that 
it originally signi- 
fies the hairy an- 
imal. | 

1. (Zo6l.) An 
animal of the 
genus Vulpes. 
It burrows in 
the earth, is re- 
markable for its f 
cunning, and 
preyson lambs, 
geese, hens, or 
other small ani- - 
mals. Thecom- 
mon fox of Eu- 


Shak. 


















Common Fox (Vulpes vulgaris), 


SS = = 
American Black Fox. 





FRACTION 


rope is the Vulpes vulgaris ; the red fox of America, 
the V. fulvus. 


Subtle as the fox for prey. Shak. 
2. A sly, cunning fellow. 
We call a crafty and cruel man a Sox. Beattie. 


,_ 3. (Waut.) A small strand of rope, made by twist- 
ing several rope-yarns together ; — used for seizings 
or mats. Totten. 
4. Asword. [ Colloq. and obsolete.] Shak, 
HOx, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FOXED (fdkst) ; p.pr. & vb. n. 
FOXING.] [See supra, and cf. Icel. fox, imposture. | 
1. To intoxicate; to stupefy. [Obs.] 
Idrank...so much wine that I was even almost Soxed,. 
Pepys. 
2. To cover the feet of boots with new front upper 
leather. 
F6x, v.i. To turn sour;—said of beer, &c., when it 
sours in fermenting. 
FOx/-e8se,n. The skin ofa fox. [Obs.] L’Estrange. 
FO6x’-chase, n. The pursuit of a fox with hounds. 
E'6x’/-tarth, n. <A hole in the earth to which a fox 
resorts to hide himself. W. Scott. 
EOxed (f5kst), a. Discol- 
ored or stained ;—said of 
timber, and also of the 
poor in printed books, 
EOx/er-y,n. Behavior like 
[Cbs.] 
Chaucer. 
FO6x/-6€/vil (-C/vl), n A 
kind of disease in which 
the hair falls off. 
F6x’/-gloéve, n. (Bot.) A 
handsome biennial plant 
(Digitalis purpurea), 
whose leaves are used as 
a powerful medicine, both 
as ascdative and diuretic; 
—probably so called from 
the fancied resemblance 


that of a fox, 





Fox-glove (D. purpurea). 


of the flowers to the fingers of a glove. 


‘To keep her slender fingers from the sun, 
Pan through the pastures oftentimes hath run 





To pluck the speckled jox-gloves from their stem, 
And on those fingers neatly placed them. W. Browne, 
FOx!/-grape,n. (Bot.) A certain American grape; 
the Vitis labrusca. Beck. 
EFOx’/-hound,n. A 
superior variety of ¢ 
hound for chasing 
foxes. 
FO6x/-htint,n. The 
chase or hunting 
of a fox. 
F6x/-hitint/er, 7. 
One who hunts 
or pursues foxes 
with hounds. 





FO6x’/-hiint/ing, S SSS 
n. The  amuse- Fox-hound. 


ment of hunting foxes. 
FOx’-hiint/ing, «a. Pertaining to or engaged in the 
hunting of foxes. Till. 


pitstinay a. Resembling a fox in qualities; cun- 
FSx/ly, , ning; artful; foxy. [Obs. or rare.] 


Worldly policy, foxly eraft, and lion-like cruelty. Latimer. 


F6x/ship, 7. The character or qualities of a fox; 
artfulness; cunning Shak. 

FOx/tail,n. (Bot.) A species of grass; the Alope- 
curus pratensis. 

FO6x/-trap,n. <A trap, or a gin or snare, to catch 
foxes. 

FOx’y, a. 1. Pertaining to foxes; fox-like in dis- 
position; wily. 

2. Having the color of a fox; of a yellowish or 
reddish-brown color; — applied sometimes to paint- 
ings, the shadows and lower tones of which are of 
this color. 

3. Sour; unpleasant in taste;—said of wine, 
beer, &c., not properly fermented ; —also of grapes 
which have the coarse flavor of the fox-grape. 

Foy, n. [Fr. foy, fot, faith, q. v.] Faith; allegi. 
ance; fealty. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Foy, n. [Fr. foy, foi, faith, whence O. D. /foey, 
compact.| A feast given by one who is about to 
leave a place. [Obs.] 

Tle did at the Dog give me, and some other friends of his, 
his joy, he being to set sail to-day. "CPYSs 

Foy’son,n. See Forson. 

Fra/eas (Synop.,§ 130), ». ([Fr.; Sp. fracaso, It. 
JSracasso, from It. fracassare, from fra, among, and 
cassare, to break, annul, i. q. Lat. interrwmpere, 
Fr. fracasser, Sp. fracasar, Pg. fracassar.] An up- 
roar; a noisy quarrel; a disturbance. 

Frache, n. (Glass-works.) A flat iron pan into 
which glass vessels already formed are put, to be 
placed in the lower oven, over the working-furnace. 

Fra¢/id, a. [Lat. fracidus, mel- 
low, soft.] Rotten from being too 
ripe; over-ripe. [0bs.] Blownt. 

Friet,v.t. | Lat.frangere, fractum. | 

| ‘To break; to violate. pone) Shak. 

Friet/ed,a. (Her.) Having a part 
displaced, as if broken; —said of 
an ordinary. Saat [gerne 

Frie/tion, n. [Fr. fraction, Pr. Chevron fracted. 
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FRACTIONAL 


Sraccio, Sp. fraccion, It. frazione, Lat. fractio, from 
Srangere, fractum, to break. ] 

1. The act of breaking, or state of being broken, 
especially by violence. [ Ods.] 

Neither can the natural body of Christ be subject to any 
Jraction or breaking up. Foxe. 

2. Aportion; afragment. ‘‘ The fractions of her 
faith — the fragments, scraps.” Shak. 

3. (Arith. or Alg.) One or more aliquot parts of 
a unit or whole number; an expression for a detinite 
portion of a unit or magnitude, 

Common or vulgar fraction, a fraction in which the 
number of equal parts into which the integer is supposed 
to be divided is indicated by figures or letters, called the 
denominator, written below a line, over which is the nu- 
merator, indicating the number of these parts included in 
the fraction; as 4, one half, 2, two fifths. — Decimal 
Fraction, a fraction in which the denominator is a unit or 1 
with ciphers annexed, in which case it is commonly ex- 
pressed by writing the numerator only with a point before 
it, by which it is separated from whole numbers; thus .5, 
which denotes five tenths, 353 .25, thatis, 3755. 


Frie/tion-al, a. Pertaining to fractions; consti- 
tuting a fraction; as, fractional numbers. 

Friie/tion-a-ry, a. Relating to, consisting of, or 
containing fractions; fractional. 

Frive’tiotis (frik/shus), a. [Probably formed from 
Ffract, to break. Ctf.also Proy. Eng. frack, forward, 
eager, and freak, fricandean, fridge.| Apt to break 
out into a passion; apt to fret; cross; snappish; as, 
a fractious man, 

Syn.—Snappish; peevish; waspish; cross; irritable; 
pettish. 

Frive/tiois-ly, adv. Passionately; snappishly. 

Friie/tiotis-ness, 7. A cross or snappish temper. 

Friet/iir-al, a. Pertaining to, or dependent on, a 
fracture. 

Frivet/iire (frikt/yur, 53), n. [Fr. fracture, Pr. 
Sractura, frachura, Sp. & Pg. fractura, It. frattura, 
Lat. fractura, from frangere, fractum, to break.] 

1. The act of breaking or snapping asunder; rup- 
ture; breach. 

2. (Surg.) The breaking of a bone. 

3. (Min.) The appearance of a freshly-broken 
surface, by which its texture is displayed; as, a 
compact fracture ; a fibrous fracture ; foliated, stri- 
ated, or conchoidal fracture. Kirwan. 

Compound fracture, a fracture in which there is an 
open wound from the surface down to the fracture. 
— Simple fracture, a fracture in which the bone only is 
divided. Dunglison. 

Syn.—Fracture, Rupture. These words denote 
different kinds of breaking, according to the objects to 
which they are applied. Fracture is applied to hard sub- 
stances; as, the fracture of abone. Lwptureis applied 
to soft substances; as, the rupture of a blood-vessel. 
It is often used figuratively. ‘“‘To be an enemy, and 
onee to have been a friend, does it not embitter the 
rupture?” South. 

High-piled hills of fractured earth. Thomson. 

Friet/iire, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FRACTURED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. FRACTURING.] [Fr. fracturer.] To cause 
a fracture or fractures in; to break; to burst asun- 
der; to crack; to separate the continuous parts of; 
as, to fracture a bone; to fracture the skull. 

BE reemwum,n. (Lat.] (Anat.) A small membranous 
ey attached to certain organs, somewhat like a 
bridle. 

Fra-z@ri-d,n. ee er eee to emit fragrance. ] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants of several species, includ- 
ing the strawberry. 

Prag/ile (frij/il), a. [Fr. fragile, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
Sragil, It. fragile, Lat. fragilis, from frangere, 
fractum, to break.] Easily broken; brittle; lable 
to fail; easily destroyed. 

The stalk of ivy is tough, and not fragile. 

Syn.—Brittle; infirm; weak; frail; frangible. 

Frag/ile-ly (109), adv. In a fragile manner. 

Fra-gil/i-tty,n. [Fr. fragilité, Pr. fragilitat, Sp. 
Sragilidad, lt. fragilita, Lat. fragilitas.] The con- 
dition or quality of being fragile; brittleness; frail- 
ty; liability to fail; frangibility. 

Frag/ment, n. [Fr. & Pr. fragment, Sp. & Peg. 
Sragmento, It. fragmento, frammento, Lat. frag- 
mentum, from frangere, fractum, to break.] A part 
broken off; a piece separated from any thing by 
breaking; asmall, detached portion; an imperfect 
part; as, a fragment of an ancient writing. 

Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost. 

John vi. 12. 

Frag-mént/al, a. 1. Pertaining to, or composed 
of, fragments; fragmentary. 

2. (Geol.) Consisting of the pulverized or frag- 
mentary material of rock, as conglomerate, shale, 
and the like. Dana, 

Frag/men-ta-rily, adv. In a fragmentary man- 
ner; piecemeal, 

BPrag/ment-a-ry “, a. [Fr. fragmentaire.] 

1. Composed of fragments, or broken pieces ; 
broken up; not complete or entire. Donne. 

a (Geol.) Composed of the fragments of other 
rocks. 

Frag/ment-ed, a. Broken into fragments. 
Fra’gor,n. (Lat., a breaking to pieces, from fran- 
gere, fractum, to break; Sp. fragor, It. fragore.] 

1. A loud and sudden sound; the report of any 
thing bursting; a crash, Watts. 


Bacon. 
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2. A strong or sweet scent. 


[Obs. and illegiti- 
mate. | 


Sir T, Herbert. 

Fra/gran¢e, es [Lat. fragrantia, 8p. fragran- 

Fra/gran-cy, cia, It. fragranza, fragranzia, Fr. 
Jragrance.| The quality of being fragrant; sweet- 
ness of smell; delicately pleasing scent; grateful 
odor or perfume, 

Eve separate he spies, 


Vailed in a cloud of fragrance. Dilton. 
The goblet, crowned, 
Breathed aromatic fragrancies around. Pope. 


Fra/grant, a. (Lat. fragrans, p. pr. of fragrare, to 
emit a smell or fragrance; O. Fr. fragrant, O. It. 
& Sp. fragrante.] Affecting the olfactory nerves 
agreeably; sweet of smell; odorous; having an 
agreeable perfume. 

Fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers. Milton. 

Syn.— Sweet-smelling; odorous; odoriferous; sweet- 
scented; redolent; ambrosial; balmy; spicy; aromatic. 

Fra/grant-ly, adv. With sweet scent. Mortimer. 

Fraight (frat), 7. Sameas FRAvUGHT. [ Obs.] Spenser. 

EFwiil, a. [compar. FRAILER; superl, FRAILEST.] 
ha Fr. fraile, N. Fr. fréle, It. fraile, frale, contracted 

rom fragile. See FRAGILE.] 

1. Easily broken; fragile; not firm or durable; 
liable to fail and perish; easily destroyed; subject 
to casualties; not tenacious of life; weak; infirm. 

That I may know how frailIam. Ps. xxxix. 4. 

2. Tender. [Obs.] 

Deep indignation and compassion frail. Spenser. 

3. Of infirm virtue; not strong against tempta- 
tion to evil; weak in resolution. 

Man is frail, and prone to evil. Taylor. 

Frail, n. [{Norm. Fr. fraile, basket; O. Fr. frayel, 
Sraiaus, L. Lat. fraellwm.]) 

1. A basket made of rushes, used chiefly for con- 
taining figs and raisins. 

2. The quantity of raisins — about seventy pounds 
— usually contained in a frail. 

3. A rush for weaving baskets. 
Frail/ly (109), adv. Weakly; infirmly. 
Frail/mess,n. The condition or quality of being 

frail; frailty. 

Frail/ty, n. [Norm. Fr. frealté, O. Fr. fraileté.] 

1. The condition or quality of being frail; frail- 
ness; infirmity; weakness of resolution; liableness 
to be deceived or seduced. 

God knows our frailty, and pities our weakness. Locke, 

2. A fault proceeding from weakness ; foible ; 
sin of infirmity. 

Syn.—Frailness; infirmity; imperfection; failing; 
foible. 

Fraischeur (fra/shur), n.[O. Fr.; N. Fr. fraicheur, 
from frais, fruiche, fresh; Pr. fresc, Sp., Pg., & It. 
JSresco, from O. H. Ger. frisc. See FrREsH.] Fresh- 
ness; coolness. [Jare.] Dryden. 

Fraise,n. [Fr. fraise, frise, O. Fr. frese, originally 
a ruff; O. Sp. freso, fringe; It. fregio, trimming, 
lace. Cf. FRIEZE.] 

1. (Fort.) A defense consisting of pointed stakes 
driven into the ramparts in an horizontal or inclined 
position. [See Jllust. of Abatis.] 

2. [See FROISE.] A Jarge and thick pancake, with 
slices of bacon in it. [Obs.] Nares, 

Fraised (frazd), a. Fortified with fraise. 

Fram/a-ble, a. Capable of being framed. 

Frame, v.t. [imp. & p.p. FRAMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FRAMING.] [A-S. fremman, to frame, form, effect; 
JSremming, a framing; Icel. frama, to frame, shape. 
Cf. Ger. rahm, D. raam, Dan. rame, Sw. ram, 
frame. ] 

1. (Carp.) To construct, by, fitting and uniting 
together the several parts; to adjust and put to- 
gether; to fabricate; to construct; to make; as, to 
Jrame a house. 

2. To originate; to plan; to devise; to compose; 
in a bad sense, to invent or fabricate, as some- 
thing false. 

How many excellent reasonings are framed in the mind of 
aman of wisdom and study in a length of years! Watts. 

3. To fit to something else, or for some specific 
end; to adjust, as one’s life or hopes; to regulate; 
to shape; to conform. 

And frame my face to all occasions. Shak. 

We may in some measure frame our minds for the reception 
of happiness. Landor, 

The human mind is framed to be influenced. 7. Taylor. 


4. Tosupport. [Obs. and rare.] 


Johnson. 


That on a staff his feeble steps did frame. 
5. To provide with a frame, as a picture. 
Judg, xii. 6, 


Spenser. 


Frame, v. i. 

2. To proceed; to go. 
The beauty of this sinful dame 
Made many princes thither frame. 

Shak. 

Frame,n. 1. Any thing com- 

posed of parts fitted and unit- 

ed together ; afabric; astruc- 
ture. 

2. <Any kind of case or 
structure made for admit- 
ting, inclosing, or supporting 
things, as that which contains 
a window, door, picture, or 
looking-glass. 


1. To contrive. [0Obs.] 
[ Obs.] 





Frame, (Carp!) 

ab, ab,uprights or posts; 
e d,e d, struts, ties, or 
braces. 





FRANK 


3. (Print.) A stand to support the cases in which 
the types are distributed. 

4. (founding.) A kind of ledge, inclosing a board, 
which, being filled with wet sand, serves as a mold 
for castings. 

5. A sort of loom on which linen, silk, &c., is 
stretched, for quilting and embroidering, or on 
which lace or stockings are made. 

6. The bodily structure; physical constitution ; 
make or build of a person; the skeleton. 

Some bloody passion shakes your very frame. Shak, 
No frame could be strong enough to endure it. Prescott, 


7. Form; scheme; structure; constitution; sys- 

tem; as, a frame of government. 
She that hath a heart of that fine frame 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother. Shak. 

8. Regulated or adapted condition ; adjusted state ; 
also, particular state, as of the mind; humor; as, 
to be always in a happy frame, 

9. Contrivance; projection. 

John the bastard, 
Whose spirits toil in frame of villainies. Shak. 

Fram/er, ». One who frames; a maker; a con- 
triver. 

Frame/-work (-wirk), n. That which supports 
or incloses any thing else; a frame; a framing. 

Fram/ing,». 1. The manner or style of putting 
together; a frame-work or frame. 

2. (Engin.) A system of frames. 

Fram/’pel, (a. [Also written frampul, frampled, 

Frim/pold, Sramfold. Cf. FRuMP.] Peevish; 
cross; vexatious. [Obs.] 

Is Pompey grown so malapert, so frampel. Beau. § Fl. 

Frane,n. [Fr. & Pr. Franc, Sp., Pg., & It. Franco, 
from Fr. I’ranc ; Lat. Francus, O. H. Ger. Franko, 
Frrancho, N. H. Ger. Franke, Eng. Frank, name of 
a Germanic people on the Rhine, that afterward 
founded the French monarchy. Cf. FRANK, a coin, 
and FRANK, 2.] A silver coin, originally of France, 
and the unit of the French monetary system. It is 
equal to about nineteen cents, or ten pence, and is 
divided into 100 centimes. 

Friain/chise (-chiz),n. [Fr., from franc, franche, 
free; Pr., Sp., & Pg. franqueza, It. franchezza. See 
FRANK. |] 

1. Exemption from constraint or oppression; 
freedom; liberty. [Obs.j Spenser. 

2. (Law.) A particular privilege conferred by 
grant from a sovereign or a government, and vested 
in individuals; an immunity or exemption from or- 
dinary jurisdiction. 

Election by universal suffrage, as modified by the Constitu- 
tion, is the one crowning franchise of the American people. 

W. H. Seward. 

3. The district or jurisdiction to which a particu- 
lar privilege extends; the limits of an immunity; 
hence, an asylum or sanctuary. 

Churches and monasteries in Spain are franchises for 
criminals. Encyc. 

Frin’chise, v. t. [imp. & p. p. FRANCHISED; p. p7. 
& vb.n. FRANCHISING.] To make free; to enfran- 
chise. Shak. 

Fran/chise-ment (frin’chiz-), n. Release; deliy- 
erance ; freedom. Spenser. 

Fran/¢ie, a. [See FRANC and FRANK.] Pertaining 
to the Franks or French. 

Fran-cis/ean, a. ([L. Lat. Franciscus, Francis; 
Fr. Franciscain.] (Rom. Cath.) Belonging to the 
order of St. Francis. 

Franciscan Brothers, pious laymen who devote them- 
selves to useful works, such as manual-labor schools, and 
other educational institutions;—called also Brothers of 
the Third Order of St. Francis.— Franciscan Nuns, an 
order of nuns who are chiefly employed in education ; — 
called also Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis. 

Fran-cis’/ean, 7. (om. Cath.) A monk of the or- 
der of St. Francis, founded in 1209. They are called 
also Gray Friars and Friars Minor, 

Frane/o-lin,n. [Fr.& Sp. francolin, It. francolino. 
Cf. FRANKLIN.] (Ornith.) A species of partridge, 
characterized by having strong spurs, inhabiting 
both Europe and Asia; the Francolinus vulgaris. 

Fran/gent, a, Causing fractures; breaking.| Rare. 

H. Walpole. 

Fran/gi-bil/ity,n. [Fr. frangibilité, Pr. frangi- 
bilitat, It. frangibilita,] The state or quality of be- 
ing frangible. Fox. 

Fran/si-ble, a. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. frangible, It. fran- 
gibile, from Lat. frangere, to break.] Capable of 
being broken; brittle; fragile; easily broken. Boyle. 

Bran! zi-pane, n. (Fr. frangipane, supposed to 
be called so from the inventor, the Marquis Mrangi- 
pani, major-general under Louis XTV.] <A species 
of pastry, containing cream and almonds; also, a 
perfume of jasmine. Simmonds. 

Frain/gi-pan/ni, n. [Another mode of spelling 
frangipane. See supra.) A perfume derived from, 
or imitating, the odor of a flower produced by a 
West India tree of the genus Plumiera. 

Fran/ion (frin/yun), n. [Perhaps corrupted from 
Fr. fainéant, an idle, lazy person.) A paramour; a 
boon companion, [Obs. Spenser. 

Frank, a. [compar’. RANKER; superl. FRANKEST. | 
(Fr. & Pr. franc, Sp., Pg., & It. franco, Ger. frank, 
D.vrank, Lat. Francus, a Frank, O. H. Ger. Franko, 
‘A-8. Francan, pl., Icel. Frackar, pl., Frackr, s., 
which seems derived from Goth. as if fraggs, Icel. 
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FRANK 


rackr, equivalent to Goth. freis, Iccl. fri, free. Cf. 
RANC and FREE. | 
1. Unbounded by restrictions, limitations, or the 
like; free. Pare. PD Estrange. 
3.. Free in uttering real sentiments; not reserved; 
using no disguise; candid; open; ingenuous. 
3. Liberal; generous; not mean or niggardly. 


[ Obs. Bacon. 
4. Unrestrained; loose; licentious;—used in a 
bad sense, Spenser. 


Syn.— Ingenuous; candid; artless; plain; open; un- 
reserved; undisguised; sincere. See INGENUOUS. 

Frink, v.t. [imp. &p.p. FRANKED (frinkt); p. pr. 
& vb. Nn. FRANKING. | 

1. To send by public conveyance free of expense ; 
as, to frank a person to London. Dickens. 

2. lo exempt from charge for postage, as a letter, 
packet, &c. 

Frank, n. [See FrANK,a.] <A letter free of post- 
age, or of charge for sending by mail; also, that 
which makes a letter free, as the signature of a per- 
son possessing the privilege. 

Ihave said so much, that, if I had not a frank, I must burn 
my letter and begin again. Cowper. 

Frank,n. [0.Fr. franc.) A sty for swine; a pig- 
sty; ahogpen. [0Obds.] Shak. 

Frank, v.¢. To shut up inafrank or sty; to pen 
up; hence, to cram; to fatten. Shak. 

Frank, n. [See Franc.] 1. One of the German 
tribes inhabiting Franconia, who in the fifth centu- 
ry overran and conquered Gaul, and established 
ans kingdom of France. 

2. An inhabitant of Western Europe; a Euro- 
pean; —a term used in the Hast. 
3. A certain French coin; a franc. 

Frank/al-moigne’ (-moin’), 7”. [Eng. franc and 
Norm. Fr. almoigne, almoignes, alms, q. v.] (ng. 
Law.) A tenure by which a religious corporation 
holds lands given to them and their successors for- 
eyer, usually on condition of praying for the soul 


of the donor and his heirs. Burrill. 
Frank/-chase, n. (Zng. Law.) The liberty or 
franchise of having a chase; free chase. Burrill. 


Frank/-fee,n. (ng. Law.) A species of tenure 
in fee-simple, being the opposite of ancient demesne, 
or copyhold. Burrill, 

Frank-in/¢ense, or Frank/in-cense (Synop., 
§ 130), m. A dry, resinous substance, produced by 
the Norway spruce, the Abies excelsa; anciently, 
an odorous resin produced by the Boswellia thu- 
vifera and allied species in Western India and 
Africa; the olibanum. Boyle. 

Frank/ish, a. Relating to the Franks. Verstegan. 

Frank’-law, n. (Eng. Law.) The liberty of being 
sworn in courts, as a juror or witness; one of the an- 
cient privileges of afreeman; free and common law. 

Frank/lin, n. [From frank, a.,q.v.] An English 
freeholder, or substantial householder. [0bs.] 

First let me introduce you to the franklin, a small land- 
holder of those days. J. Stephens. 

Frank/lin-ite, . (Min.) A mineral compound of 
iron, zinc, and manganese, found in New Jersey, 
and named from its locality, franklin Furnace, in 
the town of Hamburg, N. J. Dana. 

Frank/ly, adv. Ina frank manner; openly; ingen- 
uously; liberally; freely. 

Very frankly he confessed his treason. Shak, 


When they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them 
both. I 


| 
; 


‘ uke Vii. 42. 
! Syn.— Openly; ingenuously; plainly; unreservedly ; 
' undisguisedly; sincerely; candidly; artlessly; freely; 
readily; unhesitatingly; liberally; willingly. 
Frank’/-miar’/riage (-mir/rij), n. (ng. Law.) A 
certain tenure in tail special; an estate of inherit- 
ance given to a person, together with a wife, and 
descendible to the heirs of their two bodies begot- 
ten. [0Obds.] Blackstone, 
Frank’ness,. The quality of being frank; can- 
dor; openness; ingenuousness; fairness; liberality. 
Frank’plédge (-pléj),n. (0. Eng. Law.) (a.) A 
pledge or surety for the good behavior of freemen ; 
amember of an ancient decennary, tithing, or fri- 
borg in England, being a pledge for the good con- 
duct of the others, for the preservation of the pub- 
lic peace; afree surety. (0.) The tithing itself. 
\ Bouvier. 
The servants of the crown were not, as now, boundin /rank- 
pledge for each other. Macaulay. 
Frink’-tén/e-ment, nn. (Zng. Law.) A free ten- 
ement, freeholding, or freehold; either the tenure 
or the estate. Burrill. 


Fran/tie, a. [For frentic, phrentic, contracted from | 


frenetic, phrenetic, q.v. Of. FRENZY.] 
1. Mad; raving; furious; outrageous; wild and 
disorderly; distracted ;— said of persons. 
Die, frantic wretch, for this accursed deed. 
2. Characterized by violence, fury, and disorder; 
noisy; wild; irregular;—said of things. ‘‘ Tor- 
rents of frantic abuse.” Macaulay. 
Frin/tie-al-ly, adv. Madly; distractedly; out- 
rageously. 
Pran/tie-ly, adv. Frantically. Shak. 
Friin/tie-mess, n. The condition or quality of be- 
ing frantic; madness; distraction. 
Fran/zy,n. Frenzy. [0Obs.] John Taylor, 1630, 
Frap, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FRAPPED (fript); p. pr. & 
vb. N. FRAPPING.] [Fr. frapper, to strike, to seize 












Shak. 
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ropes, Pr. frapar, Prov. Eng. to frape, to scold, 
from Icel. hrappa, to scold, Cf. AFFRAP.] (Naut.) 
To draw together, with a view to secure and 
strengthen, often by a rope going around; to under- 
gird; as, to frap a tackle, sail, or vessel. Totten. 
Frape,n. A crowd; arabble. [Obs.] Nares. 
Frap/ler, n. <A blusterer; arowdy, [Obs.] ‘Im- 
polished, a frapler, and base.” B. Jonson. 
Fra-tér/nal, a. [O. Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. fraternal, 
N. Fr. fraternel, It. fraternale, L. Lat. fraternalis, 
for Lat. fraternus, from frater, brother.] Pertain- 
ing to brethren; becoming brothers; brotherly; as, 
Sraternal affection; a fraternal embrace, ‘“Frater- 


nal love and friendship.” Addison, 
A war fit for Cain to be the leader of — 
An abhorred, a cursed, a fraternal war. Milton. 


Fvra-tér/’nal-ly, adv. Ina fraternal manner. 
Fra-tér/nate, v. i. To fraternize. [fare.] 
Fra/ter-na/tion, Bay 
Fra/ter-nism, tg [Rare.] 
Fra-ttr/ni-ty,n. [Fr. fraternité, Pr. fraternitat, 
Sp. fraternidad, It. fraternita, Lat. fraternitas.] 

1. The state or quality of being fraternal or broth- 
erly; brotherhood. 

2. A body of men associated for their common 
interest, business, or pleasure ; a company; a broth- 
erhood; a society; a community of men of the same 
class, profession, occupation, or character. 


With what terms of respect knaves and sots will speak of 


Fraternization. 


their own /fraternity ! South. 
Fvra/ter-ni-za/tion, n. The act of fraternizing or 
uniting as brothers. Burke. 
Fra/ter-mize, or Fra-tér/nize,v.i. [imp.& p.p. 


FRATERNIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. FRATERNIZING.] [Fr. 
fraterniser. See FRATERNAL.] To associate or 
hold fellowship as brothers, or as men of like oceupa- 
tion or character ; to have brotherly feelings. Carlyle. 

Fyvra/ter-miz/er, n. One who fraternizes. Burke. 

Fra/trage, n. (Law.) A sharing among brothers, 
or brothers’ kin, [Qbs.] 

Fritt/ri-¢i/dal, a, Pertaining to, or involving, frat- 
ricide. 

Frat/ri-cide, n. [Fr. fratricide, Sp. fratricidio, 
fratricida, It. fratricidio, fraticidio, fratricida, 
fraticida, Lat. fratricidium, a brother’s murder, 
Sratricida, a brother’s murderer, from frater, broth- 
er, and cédere, to cut down, kill. 

1. The crime of murdering a brother. 

2. One who murders or kills a brother, 

Fraud,n. ([Lat. fraus, fraudis, Fr., Sp., Pg., & It. 
Sraude, Pr. frau.) 

1. Deception deliberately practiced with a view 
to gaining an unlawful or unfair advantage ; artifice 
by which the right or interest of another is injured; 
injurious stratagem; deceit; trick. 

If success a lover’s toil attends, 
Who asks if force or fraud obtained his ends? Pope. 

2. An act or instrumentality by which unfair or 
unlawful advantage is sought to be gained deceit- 
fully; a fraudulent procedure; a deceptive trick. 

Syn.— Deception; deceit; guile; subtlety; craft; wile; 
sham; strife; circumvention; stratagem; trick; imposi- 
tion; cheat. See DECEPTION. 

Fraud/ful, a. 
treacherous ; 
things. 


Full of fraud, deceit, or treachery ; 
trickish ;— applied to persons or 


Servants are false, fraudful, foul. I. Taylor. 
Fraud/ful-ly, adv. Ina fraudful manner; with in- 
tention to deceive and gain an undue advantage ; 
trickishly; treacherously. 
Fraud/less, a. Free from fraud. 
Fraud/less-ly, adv. 
Eraud/less-ness, n. 


In a fraudless manner. 
State of being fraudless. 
Fraud/t-len¢e, | 1. [Lat. frauwdulentia, Sp. frau- 
Fraud/ii-len-cy, § dulencia, It. fraudolenza, frau- 
dolenzia.| The quality of being fraudulent; de- 
ceitfulness; trickishness. Hooker. 
Fraud/ii-lent (frawd/yu-lent), a. Peale Sraudu- 
lentus, from fraus; Fr. & Pr. fraudulent, Sp. & Pg. 
Sraudulento, It. fraudolento, fraudolente.] 
1. Using fraud in making contracts; trickish. 
2. Containing, founded on, or proceeding from, 
fraud; as, a fraudulent bargain. 
3. Obtained or performed by artifice; as, fraud- 
ulent conquest. Milton. 
Syn.— Deceitful; fraudful; guileful; crafty; trickish ; 
wily; cunning; subtle; deceiving; cheating; deceptive ; 
insidious; treacherous; dishonest; designing; unfair; 
knavish. 
Fraud/ii-lent-ly, adv. In a fraudulent manner; 
by deceit; by artifice or imposition. 
Fraught (frawt), a. [See FRAvuGHT, v. é.] 
1. Freighted; laden; loaded; charged, 
sel... richly fraught.” 
2. Filled; stored; charged. 
A discourse fraught with all the commending excellences 
of speech. South. 
Enterprises fraught with world-wide benefits. Z. Taylor. 
aaughs (frawt), n. [Dan. fragt, Sw. frakt, Ger. 
Sracht, D. vragt, vracht, whence Fr. fret, the freight 
of a ship, Pg. frete, Sp. flete. See infra.] A 
freight; acargo. [Obs.] 
As the bark that hath discharged her fraught. Shak. 
Fraught (frawt), v. t. [Dan. fragte, Sw. frakta, 
Ger. frachten, befrachten, D. vrachten, bevrachten, 
allied to O. H. Ger. fréhtdn, to deserve, fréhti, 
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Jreht, merit, virtue. Of, FREIGHT.] 
fill; to crowd. [Obs.] 
wee the tumbling billows fraughted ride 
‘The armed ships. 
Fraught/age, n. Loading; cargo. [Obs.] Shak. 
Frax/i-mine, ». (Chem.) A bitter principle ob- 
tained from the bark of the Fraxinus excelsior. 
Braxli-nits,n. (Lat.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
of several species, including the common ash-tree. 
Fray,n. [Abbreviated from affray, q. v.] 
1. Affray; broil; contest; combat. 
Who began this bloody fray ? Shak. 
Foes disabled in the brutal fray. Byron. 
2. [See infra, FRAY, v. ¢., to rub.] A fret or 
chafe in cloth; a place injured by rubbing. 
Fray,v.t. [imp. & p. p. FRAYED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FRAYING.] [See supra.] To frighten; to terrify ; 
to alarm, LI. Taylor. 
What frays ye, that were wont to comfort me affrayed? 
Spenser. 
She comes again, like ring-dove frayed and fled. Keats. 
Fray, v.t. To bear the expense of; to defray. [Obs.] 
The charge of my most curious and costly ingredients 
Jrayed, I shall acknowledge myself amply satisfied. Massinger. 
Fray,v.t. [O.Fr. frayer, froyer, Pr., Sp.,& Pg. 
JSregar, It. fregare, Lat. fricare, to rub.] To rub; 
to wear, or wear off, by rubbing; to fret, as cloth; 
as, a deer is said to fray her head, 
Fray, v.i. 1. Torub. 
We can show the marks he made 
When ’gainst the oak his antlers frayed. W. Scott. 
2. To wear out easily by rubbing; to wear off the 
threads of the warp or of the woof so that the cross 
threads shall be loose; to ravel; as, the cloth frays 
badly. 


To load; to 


Fairfax. 


A suit of frayed magnificence. Tennyson. 

Fray/ing, nn. The peel which a deer frays from his 
horn. _ B. Jonson. 

Fréak, n. (Scot. frak, frack, freck, to move swift- 
ly, A-S. frec, fric, frac, bold, greedy, O. H. Ger. 
Jreh, N. H. Ger. frech, Icel. frekr, Goth. friks ; 
Iccl. freka, to increase, quicken.] A sudden cause- 
less change or turn of the mind; a whim or fancy; 
a capricious prank. 

She is restless and peevish, and sometimes in a freak will 
instantly change her habitation. Spectator. 

Brisk youth appeared, the morn of youth, 
With freaks of graceful folly. Wordsworth. 

Syn.— Whim ; fancy; caprice; folly; sport. See 
WHIM. 

Fvréak, v.t. [imp.& p. p. FREAKED (freekt), p. p7. 
& vb. n. FREAKING.] [O. & Proy. Eng. jfreken, 
JSrecken, freckle, spot, N. H. Ger. jlecken, jleck, spot, 
blot, stain, O. H. Ger. jflecco, Dan. flek, Sw. jldck, 
D. viek, viak.] To variegate; to checker, ‘‘ Wreaked 
with many a mingled hue.” Thomson. 

Fréak/ing, a. Freakish. [0Obs.] Pepys. 

Fréak/ish, a. Apt to change the mind suddenly; 
whimsical; capricious. 

It may be a question whether the wife or the woman was 
the more freakish of the two. LD’ Estrange. 

Fréak/ish-ly, adv. In a freakish manner; capri- 
ciously. 

Fréak/ish-ness, n. The quality of being freakish ; 
capriciousness; whimsicalness. 

Fréck/le (frék/l1), n. [Diminutive, from the same 
root as to freak, q. v.] 

1. A spot, of a yellowish color, in the skin, par- 
ticularly on the face, neck, and hands, 

2. Any small spot or discoloration. Evelyn. 

Fréck/le (frtk/1), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. FRECKLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. FRECKLING.] To cover with freck- 
les or small discolored spots; to spot. 

The freckled cowslip, burnet, and green clover. 

Fréck’le, v. i. 
to be spotted. 

Fréck/led-ness,n. The state of being freckled. 

Fvréck/ly, a. Full of freckles; sprinkled with spots. 

Fréd,n. [A-8. fridhu, O. Sax. fritho, frithu, Icel. 
Sridhr, Sw. frid, Dan. fred, 0. H. Ger. frido, fridu, 
Srida, N. H. Ger. friede, frieden, M. H. Ger. vride, 
D. wreede, peace; as in Frederic, Goth. Prithareiks, 
A-§8. Freodhoric, prince or king of peace, Winfred, 
O.H. Ger. Winifrid, a friend’s peace.] Peace;— 
a word used in composition, especially in proper 
names; as, Alfred, Frederic. 

Fréd/stdle, nm. [See Frep.] <A seat in churches 
near the altar, to which offenders formerly fled for 
sanctuary. [Obs.] 

Free, a. [compar. FREER; superl. FREEST.] [A-S. 
Sri, frio, freo, freoh, frig, O. Sax., Icel., Sw., Dan., 
& O.H. Ger. fri, N. H. Ger. fret, M. H. Ger. vri, 
D. vry, Goth. freis, allied to Skr. prija, beloved, 
dear, from pri, to love, Goth. frijon, to love. ] 

1. Exempt from subjection to the will of others ; 
net under restraint, control, or compulsion; able to 
follow one’s own impulses, desires, or inclinations ; 
determining one’s own course of action; not de- 
pendent; at liberty. 

That which has the power, or not the power, to operate, is 
that alone which is or is not free. Locke, 

2. Not under an arbitrary or despotic govern- 
ment; subject only to fixed laws, regularly admin- 
istered, and defended by them from encroachments 
upon natural or acquired rights; enjoying political 
liberty. 


Shak. 
To become covered with freckles; 
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3. Liberated, by arriving at a certain age, from 
the control of parents, guardian, or master. 
4. Not confined or imprisoned; released from ar- 
rest; liberated. 
Let an unhappy prisoner free. Prior. 


5. Not subjected to the laws of physical neces- 
sity; capable of voluntary activity; endowed with 
moral liberty ; — said of the will. 

6. Clear of offense or crime; guiltless; innocent, 

My hands are guilty, but my heartis free. Dryden. 

7. Unconstrained by timidity or distrust; unre- 
served; ingenuous; frank; familiar. 

He was naturally of a serious temper, which was some- 
what soured by his sufferings, so that he was free only with a 
few. Milward. 

8. Unrestrained ; immoderate ; lavish; licentious ; 
— used in a bad sense. 

The critics have been very free in their censures. Felton. 


9. Not close or parsimonious; liberal; open- 
handed. 

10. Not united or combined with any thing else; 
separated; dissevered; unattached; at liberty to 
escape; as, free carbonic acid gas. 

11. Exempt; clear; released; 
lowed by from, or, rarely, by of. 

Princes declaring themselves free from the obligations of 
their treaties. urnet. 

12. Invested with a particular freedom or fran- 
chise; enjoying certain immunities or privileges; 
admitted to special rights ; — followed by of. 

He therefore makes all birds, of every sect, 
Free of his farm. 

13. Characteristic of one acting without outward 
restraint; genteel; charming; easy. 

14. Thrown wholly open, or made entirely acces- 
sible; to be enjoyed without limitations ; unrestrict- 
ed; not obstructed, engrossed, or appropriated; 
open; — said of a thing to be possessed or enjoyed. 

Why, sir, I pray, are not the streets as free 
For me as for you? Shak. 

15. Not gained by importunity or purchase; gra- 
tuitous; spontaneous; as, free admission to a place. 

16. Not arbitrary or despotic; assuring liberty; 
defending individual rights against encroachment 
by any person or class; — said of a government, in- 
stitutions, &c. 

Free agency, the state or the power of choosing or act- 
ing freely, or without necessity or constraint upon the 
will. — Free chapel, a chapel not subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the ordinary, having been founded by the king or 
by asubject specially authorized. [Zng.] Bouvier. — Free 
charge, that part of the induced electricity in electrical 
experiments with a jar or battery, which passes through 
the air to surrounding conductors. Nichol. — Free church, 
a large party that separated from the church of Scotland 
in 1843.— Free city, or free town, a city or town independ- 
ent in its government and franchises, as those of the 
Hanseatic league, of which only four, Frankfort, Ham- 
burg, Lubeck, and Bremen remain. — free port. (Com.) 
(a.) A port where ships of all nations may load and un- 
load free of duty, provided the goods are not carried into 
the adjoining country. (6.) A port where goods of all 
kinds are received from ships of all nations at equal rates 
of duty. — Free States, those States of the Federal Union 
in which slavery has ceased to exist, or has never ex- 
isted. — Free wind (Naut.), a fair wind. 

Free, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FREED; p. pr. & vb. n. FREE- 
INnG.] [A-S. frian, frigjan, fredgan, freogjan.] 

1. To make free; to set at liberty; to rid of that 
which confines, limits, embarrasses, oppresses, or 
the like; to release; to disengage; to clear. 

He that is dead is freed from sin. Rom. vi. 7. 
I'll free thee within two days for this. Shak. 
Our land is from the rage of tigers freed. Dryden. 


2. To keep free; to exempt; to maintain in secu- 
rity. 

3. To remove, as something that confines or bars; 

to relieve from the constraint of. 

This master-key 

Frees every lock, and leads us to his person. Dryden. 
Free’bénch, n. (Law.) A widow’s dower ina copy- 
_hold. vu Blackstone. 
Free/boot/er, n. [D. vrybuiter; Ger. freibeuter. 
See Boory.] One who wanders about for plunder; 


liberated ; — fol- 


Dryden. 


a robber; a pillager; a plunderer. Bacon. 
Free/boot/er-y, n. The act, practice, or gains of 
a freebooter; freebooting. Booth. 


Fyree/boeot/ing, n. Robbery; plunder; a pillaging. 

Free/boot/ing, a. Acting the freebooter; prac- 
ticing freebootery; robbing. ‘Your freebooting 
acquaintance.” W. Scott. 

Free’=-bérn, a. Born free; not in vassalage ; inher- 
iting liberty. 

Eree/-edst, n. Freedom from charges or expense. 

Free/-dén/i-zen (-dtn/i-zn),n. A citizen. Jackson. 

Free/-dén/i-zen, v.t. To make free. [R.] Bp. Hall. 

Freed/man, n.; pl. FREED/MEN, A man who has 
been a slave, and is manumitted, 

Free/dém,n. [A-S. freddém.] 

1. The state of being free; exemption from the 
power and control of another; liberty; independ- 
ence; frankness; openness; liberality; separation ; 
unrestrictedness. 

Made captive, yet deserving freedom more. Milton. 
I emboldened spake, and /reedom used. Milton. 

2. Particular privileges; franchise; immunity. 

“Your charter and your city’s freedom.” Shak. 
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3. Improper familiarity ; violation of the rules of 
decorum; license. 
Syn.—See Liserty. 
Freed/-stool, n. A fredstole. [Obs.] 
So that the /reed-stoolin Beverley became the seat of the 


scornful. Fuller. 
EFré/er, n. One who frees, or sets free. 
K'vee’=fish/er, nm. One who has an exclu- 


Kyree’=fish/er-man,j_ sive right to take fish in 
cecrtain waters. 
We are your lordship’s free-jfishermen. C. Kingsley. 
Eyvee!-fish/er-y, n. (Zng. Law.) An exclusive priv- 
ilege of fishing in a public river. Burrill. 
Evee/=hand/ed, a. Qpen-handed; liberal. 
Eree/-heiirt/ed (-hiirt/ed),a. [See HEART.] Open; 
frank; unreserved; liberal; generous. ‘ /ree- 
hearted mirth.” F’, W. Robertson. 
Free/-heirt/ed-ly, adv. Meese radly liberally. 
Fyree/-heiirt/ed-mess, 2. Frankness; openness of 
heart; liberality. Burnet. 
Free/hold, n. (ZLaw.) An estate in real property, 
of inheritance or for life, or the tenure by which it 
is held. Kent. Burrill. 
Free/hold-er, n. (Zaw.) One who owns an estate 
in fee-simple, fee-tail, or for life; the possessor of a 
freehold. ; 
Free/-liv/er, n. One who gratifies his appetite 
without stint; one given to indulgence in eating 
and drinking. 
Free’-liv/ing, . Full gratification of the appetite. 
Free/ly, adv. [A-8. fretlice.] In a free manner; 
without restraint, constraint, or compulsion; in 
abundance; without scruple or reserve; without 
obstruction; gratuitously. 
Of every tree of the garden thou mayst freely eat. Gen. ii. 16. 
Freely ye have received, freely give. Matt. x. 8. 


Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. Dilton. 
Freely we serve 
Because we jreely love. Milton. 


Syn.—Independently; voluntarily; spontancously; 
willingly; readily; liberally; generously; bounteously; 
munificently; bountifully ; abundantly ; largely ; copious- 
ly; plentifully; plenteously. 

Free/man, n.; pl. FREE/MEN, 1. One who enjoys 
liberty, or who is not subject to the will of another; 
one not a slave or vassal. 

2. One who enjoys or is entitled to a franchise or 
peculiar privilege; as, the freemen of a city or state. 

Free/-mir'tin, n. <A cow-calf twin-born with a 
bull-calf. It generally proves to be barren. 

Free/mia/som (-ma/sn), m. One of an ancient and 
secret association or fraternity, said to have been at 
first composed of masons or builders in stone, but 
now consisting of persons who are united for social 
enjoyment and mutual assistance. 

Free/’mit/son-ry (-ma/sn-ry), 2. 
or the practices of freemasons, 

Free/-mind/ed, a. Not perplexed; having amind 
free from care. Bacon. 

Free/ness,n. The state or quality of being free ; free- 
dom; liberty; openness; liberality; gratuitousness. 

Free’=pass, n. A permission to pass free. 

Free/’-soil,a. Pertaining to, or advocating, the non- 
extension of slavery; as, the /ree-soil party. [ U. S.] 

Free’-soil/er, n. One who holds to the non-exten- 
sion of slavery. [U. S.] 

Free/-soil/ism, . The principle of the non-ex- 
tension of slavery. [U. S.] 

Free/-spok/en (-spok/n), a, 
without reserve. Bacon. 

Free/stone, mn. A stone composed of sand or grit; 
—so called because it is easily cut or wrought. 

Fyree/stime, a. Having the stone free, or not closely 
adhering to the flesh; as, a freestone peach. 

Free/-sttiff, n. Timber free from knots. Weale. 

Kree/think/er, n. One who discards revelation; 
an unbeliever. 


Atheist is an old-fashioned word: I’m a freethinker, child. 
Addison. 


The institutions 


Accustomed to speak 


Syn.—Infidel; skeptic. See INFIDEL. 


Free/think/ing, ». Undue boldness of specula- 
tion; unbelief. Berkeley. 
Free/think/ing, a. Exhibiting undue boldness of 
speculation; skeptical. 
Free’-téngued (-ttingd), a. Speaking without 
reserve. Bp. Hall. 
Fvee/-vint/mer, n. A member of the Vintners’ Com- 
pany; one who can sell wine without a license. 
Free/-war’/ren, n. (Zng. Law.) A royal franchise 
or exclusive right of killing beasts and fowls of 
warren within certain limits. Bouvier. 
Free-willi’, n. 1. A will free from improper coer- 
cion or restraint. 
To come thus was I not constrained, but did it 
Of my jfree-will. Shak. 
2. The power asserted of moral beings of choos- 
ing or willing without the restraints of natural or 
physical necessity. 
Free/-will, a. Spontaneous; as, a free-will offering. 
Freeze, v.t. [imp. FROZE; p. p. FROZEN; p. pr. 
& vb. mn. FREEZING.] [A-S. fredsan, frysan, Icel. 
friosa, Sw. frysa, Dan. fryse, O. H. Ger. friosan, 
Sriusan, M. H. Ger. vriesen, D. vriezen, L. Ger. fre- 
sen, N. H. Ger. frieren; Goth. frius, cold, frost. ] 
1. To become congealed by cold; to be changed 
from a liquid to a solid state by the abstraction of 
heat; to be hardened into ice or a like solid body. 
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FRENCH-POLISH 


0S Water freezes at the temperature of 32° above zero 
by Fahrenheit’s thermometer: mercury freezes at 40° 
below zero. - 

2. To become chilled with cold, or as with cold; 
to be of a low temperature; to suffer loss of anima- 
tion or life by lack of heat; as, the blood freezes in 
the veins. 

Freeze, v.t. 1. To congeal; to harden into ice; to 
convert from a fluid to a solid form by cold, or 
abstraction of heat. 

2. To cause loss of animation or life in, from lack 
of heat; to give the sensation of cold and shivering 
to; to chill. 

A faint, cold fear runs through my veins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life. Shak. 

Freeze, n. 1. The act of congealing, or the state of 
being congealed or completely chilled, [Collog.] 

2. (Arch.) A frieze. See FRIEZE. - 

Freez/ing-mixt/iire (-mikst/yur), n. A mixture, 
as of salt and snow, or of chemical salts, for pro- 
ducing intense cold. a 

Freez/ing-point, ». That degree of a thermome- 
ter at which a fluid begins to freeze; — applied par- 
ticularly to water, whose freezing-potnt is at 32° of 
DE cnet thermometer, and zero on the Centi- 
grade. ; ] 

Freight (frat),n. [A later form of fraught, q.v.] 

1. That with which any thing is fraught or laden 
for transportation; lading; cargo, especially of a 
ship; also of a car on a railway, or the like; as, a 
Freight of cotton; afull freight ; freight will be paid 
for by the ton. 

2. That which is paid for the transportation of 
merchandise; the sum agreed or paid for the hire 
or use of a ship, in whole or in part. Kent. 

Freight (frat), v. t. [imp. & p. p. FREIGHTED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. FREIGHTING. | 

1. To load with goods, as a ship, or vehicle of any 
kind, for transporting them from one place to an- 
other; as, to freight a ship; to freight a car. 

2. To load or burden. Shak. 

Freight/age (frat/ej, 45), n. 1. Charge for trans- 
portation; expense of carriage. 

2. Freight; cargo; lading. 

Broader likewise they were made, for the better transport- 
ing of horses, and all other freightage, being intended chiefly 
to that end. Milton. 

Freight/-eiir, n. <A railway car for the transpor- 
tation of merchandise ; — called in England a goods-~ 
wagon. [U.S8S.] 

Freight/-én/gine, n. A locomotive for hauling 
freight-cars, usually made with small driving-wheels 
to gain leverage, and often with six or eight driving- 
wheels, to gain adhesion;—called in England 
goods-engine. [U.S. r 

Freight/er (frat/er), m. 1. One who loads a ship, or 
one who charters and loads a ship. 

2. One whose business it is to receive and forward 
freight. 

3. One for whom freight is transported, as in a 
ship or on a railway. 

Freight/less (frat/les), a. Destitute of freight. 

Freight/-train, n. A railway train of freight-cars 
to POMoe ;—called in England goods-train. 

Frén,n. [O. Eng. frenne, contracted from forrene, 
forraine, equivalent to foreign, q.v.] A stranger. 

Obs. Spenser, 

Frénch, a. [Lat. Mranci, pl., the Franks; O. Fr. 
Franceis, Franchois, Frangois, N. Fr. Francais, 
Pr. & Sp. Frances, Pg. Francez, It. Mrancese. See 
FRANC and FRANK.] (Geog.) Pertaining to France 
or its inhabitants. 

French leave, an informal departure. 


Frénch,n. The language spoken by the people of 
France; collectively, the people of France. 

Frénch/-bér/ry, n. (Bot.) The berry of the 
Rhamnus catharticus, a species of buckthorn, which 
affords a green or purple pigment. Loudon. 

Frénch/-chalk (-chawk), n. (Min.) A variety of 
indurated talc, composed of small scales, and of a 
pearly-white or grayish color. It is much used for 
drawing lines on cloth, and other similar purposes. 

Frénch-hoén/ey-stick/le, n. (Bot.) A plant of 
the genus Hedysarum (H. coronatun) ; — called also 
garland-honeysuckle. 

Frénch/’-hérn, n. (Mus.) A wind-instrument of 
metal, consisting of along tube, 
twisted into several circular 
folds, and gradually increasing 
in diameter from the end at 
which it is blown to that at 
which the sound issues, 

Frénch/i-fy, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. 
FRENCHIFIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FRENCHIFYING.|] [From Eng. 
French, and Lat. facere, to make.] To make French ; 
to infect with the manner of the French; to Galli- 
cize, Burke. 

Frénch’man, n.; pl. FRENCH/MEN. ((eog.) A 
native or naturalized inhabitant of France. 

Frénch/-pie, n. (Ornith.) A species of wood- 
pecker (Picus major), having a variety of local 
names. Eng. Cyc. 

Frénch/-psVish, n. A varnish for furniture, in- 
vented in France, giving a brilliancy superior to that 
of any other polish, with less liability to injury. It 





French-horn. 
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_ Frén/zry, n. 


— 
FRENCH-ROOF 


is composed of shell-lac, gum-copal, and gum-ara- 


bic, dissolved in spirits of wine. 

Frénch/-roof, n. A kind of roof with curved 
sides, and flat, or nearly so, at the top. See Roor, 

Frénch/-white, n. Pulverized tale. Hoblyn. 

Fre-mét/ie (Synop., §130),)a@. Distracted ; mad; 

Fre-nét/ie-al, raving; frantic; fren- 
zied; phrenetic. ~- 

Frén/zi-eal, a, Partaking of frenzy; frenzied; 
frantic. Orrery. 

Frén/zied-ly, adv. Madly; distractedly. 

Fr. frénésie, Pr. frenezt, frenezia, Sp. 

Pg. frenesi, frenesia, It. frenesia, Lat. phrenesis, 
phrenitis, Gr. ppevirts (sc. vécos), a disease of the 
mind; gefv, mind.] Any violent agitation of the 
mind approaching to distraction; violent and irra- 
tional excitement; madness; rage. 

All else is towering frenzy and distraction. Addison. 

‘ $yn.—Insanity; lunacy; madness; derangement; 
alienation; aberration; delirium. See INSANITY. 

Fré/quenge, 7. [See infra.] A crowd; athrong; 
aconcourse; anassembly. [Obs.] Milton. 

Fré/quen-¢y, n. [Lat. frequentia, Fr. fréquence, 
Sp. frequencia, It. frequenza, frequenzia, See 
FREQUENT. ] 

1. The condition of returning frequently; occur- 
rence oft repeated ; as, the frequency of crimes; 
the frequency of miracles. 

The reasons that moved her to remove were, because Rome 
was a place of riot and luxury, her soul being almost stifled 
with ie Frequencies of ladies’ visits. Fuller. 

2. A crowd; athrong. [0Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Fré/quent, a. [Lat. frequens, Fr. fréquent, Sp. & 
It. ‘keene 

1. Often to be met with; happening at short inter- 
vals; often repeated or occurring; as, frequent vis- 
its. ‘Mrequent feudal towers.” Byron. 

2. Given to any course of conduct; inclined to 
indulge in any practice; as, freguené and loud in 
declamations against the revolution. 

3. Full; crowded; thronged. [Obs.] Milton. 

4. Often or commonly reported. [0Obs.] 

’Tis frequent in the city he hath subdued : 
The Catti and the Daci. Massinger, 

Fre-quént/’, v. ¢. [imp.& p. p. FREQUENTED; Pp. pr’. 
& vb. N. FREQUENTING.] [Ir. fréquenter, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. frequentar, It. & Lat. frequentare. See 
euera) To visit often; to resort to often or habit- 
ually. 

~! He frequented the court of Augustus. Dryden. 

Fre-quént/a-ble, a. Accessible. [Obs.] Sidney. 

Fre-quént/age, n. The practice or habit of fre- 
quenting. rare. | Southey. 

Fré/quen-ta/tion, 7. [Fr. fréquentation, Pr. fre- 
quentacio, Sp. frequentacion, It. frequentazione, 
Lat. frequentatio.] The habit of frequenting or 
visiting often. Chesterfield. 

Fre-quént/a-tive, a. [Lat. frequentativus, Fr. 
Sréquentatif, Pr. frequentatiu, Sp., Pg., & It. fre- 
quentativo.) (Gram.) Serving to express the fre- 
eur repetition of an action; as, a frequentative 
verb. 

Fre-quént/a-tive, n. (Gram.) A verb which ex- 
presses the frequent occurrence or repetition of an 
action. 

Fre-quént/er, ». One who frequents; one who 
often visits, or resorts to customarily. 

Fré/quent-ly, adv. At frequent or short intervals; 
many times; often; commonly. 

Fré/quent-mess, n. The quality of being frequent, 
or often repeated. 

Frere (frar),n. [Fr.; Pr. fraire, fratre, frar, frai, 
Sp. fraile, Lia g. frei, It. frate, fra, from Lat. 
oer rother. 


{O. Fr. frescade, fr. fres, f. freske, 
Pr. fresc, It. fresco. Seeinfra.] A cool walk; 
shady place. [are.] Maunder. 

Frés/eo, n. [It., from fresco, fresh. Sce infra.] 

1. A cool, refreshing state of the air; duskiness; 
coolness ; shade. Prior. 

2. A method of painting on walls, performed with 
mineral and earthy pigments on a freshly laid stuc- 
co-ground of lime or gypsum, The pigments unite 
with the lime or gypsum-ground, and are therefore 
exceedingly durable. Fairholt. 

3. A cool, refreshing liquor. [Rare.] Johnson. 

Frés/eo, v.t.  [imp. & p. p. FRESCOED (frés/kod); 
p. pr. & vb. nN. FRESCOING.] To paint in fresco, as 
walls. 

Frésh, a. (compar, FRESHER; superl. FRESUEST.] 
A-S. fersc, D. versch, M. H. Ger. vrisch, N. H. Ger. 
risch, O. H. Ger. frisc, Sw. frisk, Dan. frisk, 

Jfersk, Icel. friskr ; whence Pr. fresc, Sp., Pg., & It. 
Sresco, O. Fr. fres, freis, f. freske, fresche, N. Fr. 
Jrais, fraiche. Cf. FRAISCHEUR,] 

1. Possessed of original life and vigor; new and 
strong; unimpaired; sound; not faded; untried; 
recent; as, fresh flowers, fields, strength, pleasure 
complexion, recollections. ‘The fresh beauty.” 
Chaucer. ‘Fresh to second pain.” Pope, ‘Fresh- 
colored young gentlemen.” Addison. 

A fresh pleasure in every /resh posture of the limbs. ZLandor. 


2. Lately produced, gathered, or prepared for 
market; new; as, fresh vegetables, eggs, mcat, and 
the like; recently made or obtained ; occurring 
again; repeated; as, a fresh supply of goods; fresh 
tea, raisins, &c.; lately come or made public; as, 


Frés/eade, n. 
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Jresh news; recently taken from a well or spring; 
as, fresh water. ‘‘ Fear of fresh mistakes.” JV. Scott. 

3. In araw, green, or untried state ; uncultivated ; 
uncultured; unpracticed; as, a fresh hand on aship, 

4, Renewed in vigor, alacrity, or readiness for ac- 
tion or exertion ; as, fresh for a combat; hence, tend- 
ing to renew in vigor; cool; brisk; as, a fresh wind. 

5. Not salt; as, fresh water, in distinction from 
that which is from the sea, or brackish; fresh meat, 
in distinction from that which is pickled. 

Fresh way (Naut.), the increased velocity of a vessel. 

Totten. 

Syn.— Sound; unimpaired; recent; unfaded; ruddy ; 
florid; sweet; good; inexperienced; unpracticed; un- 
used; lively; vigorous; strongs 

Frésh, n.; pl. FRESH/Eg. 1. A pool or spring of 
fresh water. 
I'll not show him where the quick freshes are. Shak. 

2. A flood; an overflowing; an inundation; a 
freshet. 

3. The mingling of fresh water with salt water in 
rivers or bays, as by means of a flood of fresh water 
flowing toward or into the sea. Beverly. 

Frésh,v.¢. Torefresh; tofreshen. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Frésh/en (frésh/n), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. FRESHENED ; 
Dp. pr. & vb. n. FRESHENING. | 

1. To make fresh; to separate, as water from sa- 
line particles; to take saltness from any thing; as, 
to freshen water, fish, or flesh. 

2. To refresh; to revive. [Obs.] Spenser. 

3. (Naut.) To relieve, as by change of place, or 
by renewing the material used to prevent chafing; 
as, to freshen ballast; to freshen ahawse. Totten. 

Frésh/en, v.i. 1. To grow fresh; to lose salt or 
saltness. 

2. To grow brisk or strong; as, the wind freshens. 

Frésh/et, m. 1. A flood or overflowing of a river by 
means of heavy rains or melted snow; an inun- 
dation. [U.S.] 

2. A stream of fresh water. [Obs.] Browne. 

Fwésh/for¢e,n. (Law.) Force done within forty days. 

Fvésh/’ly, adv. In a fresh manner; newly; as, a 
room freshly painted ; with a healthy look; ruddily; 
briskly ; coolly; as, the wind begins to blow freshly. 

He looks as freshly as he did. Shak. 

Frésh’man, n.; pl. FRESH/MEN. A novice; one 
in the rudiments of knowledge; especially, a stu- 
dent during his first year’s residence at a college or 
university. 

Freshman class, the youngest of the four classes in an 
American college. 

Krésh’/man-ship, 7. The state of a freshman. 

Frésh/ment, n. Refreshment. [Obs.] Cartwright. 

Frésh/ness,n. The state of being fresh, recent, 
unimpaired, lately produced, not salted, or the like ; 
newness; perfectness; vigor; briskness. | 

The Scots had the advantage both for number and /fresh- 


ness of men. Hayward, 
And breathe the freshness of the open air. Dryden. 

Her checks their freshness lose and wonted grace. Granville. 
Frésh’-new, a. Unpracticed. [0Obs.] Shak. 


Frésh/-wa/ter,a. 1. Of, or pertaining to, water 
not salt; as, fresh-water geological deposits. Dana. 
2. Accustomed to sail on fresh water only, or in 
the coasting trade; hence, unskilled; raw; as, a 
Sresh-water sailor. Knolles. 
Frét, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FRETTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FRETTING.] [Prov. Fr. fretter, Fr. frotter, Pr. fre- 
tar, It. frettare, from Lat. fricare, frictum, to rub; 
A-S. fretan, to eat, to gnaw, 8w. frata, D. vreeten, 
M. H. Ger. vrezzen, O. H. Ger. frezzan, frezan, 
N. H. Ger. fressen, from ver-essen, i. e., to eat up, 
Goth. fritan, fra-itan.] 

1. To rub; to wear away by friction; hence, to 
eat away; to gnaw; to corrode; to chafe; as, to 
fret cloth; to fret a piece of gold or other metal; 
a worm frets the planks of a ship. 

2. To impair; to wear away. 

By starts 
His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear. Shak. 

3. To variegate; to diversify; to ornament or 

give figure to by wearing or cutting away. 
Yon gray lines, 


That fret the clouds, are messengers of day. Shak. 
With many a curve my banks I fret, 
By many afield and fallow. Tennyson. 


4. To make rough, agitate, or disturb; to cause 
to ripple; as, to fret the surface of water. 
5. To tease; to irritate; to vex; to make angry. 
Fret not thyself because of evil-doers. Ps. xxxvii. 1. 
6. [A-S. fritu, ornament, frédétyjan, to adorn, 
Goth. fratyjan.] To ornament with raised work. 
Whose skirt with gold was fretted all about. Spenser. 
Frét, v.i. 1. To be worn away; to be corroded; to 
chafe; to make way by attrition or corrosion. 


Many wheals arose, and fretted one into another with great 
excoriation. Wiseman. 


2. To be agitated; to be in violent commotion; 
as, rancor frets in the malignant breast. 
3. To be vexed; to be chafed or irritated; to be 
angry; to utter peevish expressions. 
He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the grounds. Dryden. 
Frét,. 1. The agitation of the surface of a fluid 
by fermentation or other cause; a rippling on the 
surface of water; small undulations continually re- 
peated. Addison. 








FRIBBLER 


2, Agitation of mind; commotion of temper; irri- 
tation ; as, he keeps his mind in a continual fret. 


et then did Dennis rave in ley 


furious fret. Pope. 
Fret. 





3. (Arch.) An ornament 
consisting of small fillets 
intersecting each other at 
right angles. 

His lady’s cabinet is adorned on the fret... with carving. 

Bvelyn. 

4. (Her.) A bearing composed of bars crossed 
and interlaced. 

5. (Mus.) A short piece of wire fixed on the fin- 
ger-board of a guitar, or a similar instrument, to in- 
dicate where the finger is to be placed in playing. 

6. Herpes; tetter. Dunglison. 

7. (pl.) (Mining.) The worn sides of river banks, 
where ores, or stones containing them, accumulate 
by being washed down from the hills, and thus in- 
dicate to the miners the locality of the veins. 

Frét, v.t. To furnish with frets, as an instrument 
of music, 

Frét,n. A frith. See Frirn. 

Frét/ful, a. Disposed to fret; ill-+humored; peey- 
ish; angry; in a state of vexation; as, a fretful 
temper, 

Syn.—Peevish; ill-humored; ill-natured; irritable ; 
waspish; captions; petulant; splenetic; spleeny; pas- 
sionate ; angry.—FRETFUL, PEEVISH, Cross. These 
words all indicate an unamiable working and expression 
of temper. Peevish marks more especially the inward 
spirit: a peevish man is always ready to find fault. Fret- 
Jul points rather to the outward act, and marks a com- 
plaining impatience: sickly children are apt to be fretful. 
Crossness is pecvishness mingled with vexation or anger. 

She is peevish, sullen, froward, 





Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty. Shak. 
Are you positive and fretful ? 
Heedless, ignorant, forgetful? Swift. 


The lighter sort of malignity turneth but to a crossness or 
aptness to oppose; but the deeper sort, to envy or mere mis- 
chief. Bacon. 

FReUsTy adv. Ina fretful manner; peevishly ; 
angrily. 

Frét/ful-mess, nn. The state of being fretful; peev- 
ishness; ill-humor. 

Frétt, x. (Mining.) The worn side of the bank of a 
river. See FRET, 7. 

Frét/ted, p.a. 1. Rubbed or worn away; agitated; 
vexed; made rough on the surface; variegated; or- 
namented with fretwork; furnished with frets. 

2. (Her.) Interlaced one with an- 
other ; — said of charges and ordina- 
ries. 

Frét/ten, a. Rubbed; marked; as, 
pock-frettien, marked with the small- 
pox. , 

Exegitcn, n. One who, or that which, 

rets. 7 

Frét/ty, a. Adorned with fretwork, A Chevron fretted 

Johnson. with a Barrulet. 

Evel twm, n. [Lat.] A strait, or arm of the sea. Ray. 

Fvrét/work (-wfirk), n. Work adorned with frets. 

EriV/a-bil/i-tty, n. (Fr. friabilité, It. friabilita.] 
The quality of being friable; friableness. 

Frifa-ble,a. [Fr.& Sp. friable, It. friabile, Lat. 
Sriabilis ; from friare, to rub, break, or crumble 
into small pieces.] Easily crumbled or pulverized; 
easily reduced to powder. ‘‘Friable ground.’ Lve- 
lyn. ‘Soft and friable texture.” Paley. 

Eri’a-ble-mess, ». The state or quality of being 
friable; friability. 

Eriar,n. [From /rere, q. v.] 

1. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A brother or member of 
any religious order, but especially of one of the four 
mendicant orders, viz.: (@.) Minors, Gray Friars, 
or Franciscans. (6.) Augustines. (c.) Dominicans, 
or Black Friars. (d.) White Friars, or Carmclites. 

2. (Print.) A white patch on a page caused by a 
deficiency of ink on the types of the form. Savage. 

Fri/ar-ly,a. Like a friar; untaught in the affairs 
of life. Bacon. 

Fri/ar’s-bal/sam, n. <A stimulating application 
for wounds and ulcers, being an alcoholic solution 
of benzoin, styrax, tolu balsam, and aloes. Brande. 

Fri/ar’s-eow!l, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus drum 
(A. arisarum), with a flower resembling a cowl. 

Fri/ar’s-lan/tern, n. The ignis fatuus, or will-o’- 
the-wisp. Milton. 

Fri/a-ry,n. (0. Fr. frerie, frairie, from frere. See 
FRIAR and FRERE. } 

1. A monastery; a convent of friars. Dugdale. 

2. The institution or practices of friars; monk- 
ery. Fuller. 

FriV/a-ry,a. Like a friar; pertaining to friars or to 
a convent. 

Fri-a/tion, n. [See FRIABLE.] 
ing up or pulverizing. 

Frib/’ble, a. [Fr. frivole, It. & Sp. frivolo, Pr. fre- 
vol, Lat. frivolus. See Frivouous.] Frivolous; 
trifling; silly. 

Frib/ble, ». A frivolous, trifling, contemptible fel- 
low; acoxcomb; a beau or fop. 

Frib/ble, v.i. 1. To act in a trifling or foolish 
manner; to act frivolously. 

The fools that are fribbling round about you. Zhackeray. 

2. To totter. [Obs.] Tatler. 

Frib’/bler, 7. <A trifler; afribble. [Obs.] Spectator. 





The act of break- 
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FRIBBLING 


Frib’/bling, a. Frivolous; trifling; foolishly cap- 
tious. [Prov. Eng.) 

Fri/borg, n. [A-S. freoborh, a free-pledge, from 

Fri/burgh, § /red, free, and borh, borg, pledge, se- 
curity.] The same as FRANK-PLEDGE, q.v. [Writ- 
ten also fribourg.] Cowell. 

Frie/ace,n. [Sce FRICASSEE.] [Obs.] 

1. Meat sliced and dressed with strong sauce. 

2. An unguent prepared by frying things to- 
gether. B, Jonson. 

Frie/an-deaw’ ) ({rik/an-do’), n. (Fr. fricandeau. 

Frie/an-do/ Cf. Fr. friand, tor fricand, nice 
to the palate, dainty; O. Fr. friandeau, a person 
fond of dainties, perhaps from Goth. friks, eager, 
A-S. frec, eager, fricc, devourer.| A ragout or fric- 
assee of veal. Cooley. 

Frie/as-see’,n. [Fr. fricassée, from fricasser, to 
fry, to fricassee, L. Lat. fricare, for frictare, equiv- 
alent to Lat. frigere, frictum, to roast, fry; It. fri- 
casea, Sp. fricasé, fricasea, Pg. fricassé, from the 
French word.}] A dish made of fowls or small ani- 
mals cut into pieces, and dressed or fried. King. 

Frie/as-see’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FRICASSEED ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. FRICASSEEING.] ‘To dress in fricassee. 

Fri-ea/tion, n. (Lat. fricatio, from fricare, frica- 
tum, torub; Pr. fricacio, Sp. fricacion, It. frega- 
gione.] The act of rubbing; friction. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Frie/a-tive, a. [See Fricarion.] (Pron.) Pro- 
duced by the friction or rustling of the breath, into- 
nated or unintonated, through a narrow opening 
between two of the mouth-organs; uttered through 
a close approach, but not with a complete closure, 
of the organs of articulation, and hence capable of 
being continued or prolonged;—said of certain 
consonantal sounds, as f, v, 8, 2, &c. 

Frie/a-tri¢ge, n. [Lat. frictrix, from fricare, to rub.] 
A lewd woman; aharlot. [Obs.] B, Jonson. 

Friek/le, x. A bushel basket. Simmonds. 

Frie/tion (frik/shun), 7. ae Srictio, fricare, fric- 
tum, to rub; Fr. friction. 

1. The act of rubbing the surface of one body 
against that of another; attrition; abrasion. 

2. (Mech.) The effect of rubbing, or the resistance 
which a moving body meets with from the surface 
on which it moves. 

Friction balls, or friction rollers, 
balls or rollers placed so as to receive 
the pressure or weight of bodies in 
motion, and relieve friction, as in a 
revolving dome, or in moving houses. 
— Friction clutch (Mach.), a clutch 
one piece of which, 6, is kept from 
turning easily on its shaft, s, by fric- 
tion (as of the spring-plate, c, pressing 
it against the collar, d), so that when 
it engages its counterpart on another 
shaft, it may, by yield- 
ing at first, permit the 
resistance to be over- = 
come gradually.—fric- : 
tion cones, a kind of 
coupling in which mo- 
tion is communicated 
by the friction of the 
surface of a cone, 6, fixed on 
one shaft, against the inner 
surface of a similar cone, a, 
into which it may be thrust, 
fixed on another shaft.— Fric- 
tion powder, a composition of 
chlorate of potash and anti- 
mony, which readily ignites 
by friction. — Friction tube 
(Mil.), a tube used for firing 
cannon by means of friction, 
which generates heat enough 
to ignite the friction powder, 
which sets fire to the charge.— 
Friction wheels(Mach.), a pair 
of wheels turning freely on 
their own axes, and sustain- 
ing at the angle formed by their circumferences the pivot 
or journal of a revolving shaft, in order to relieve it of 
friction. 

Frie/tion-al, a. Relating to 
friction; moved by friction; pro- 
duced by friction; as, frictional 
electricity. Nichol. 

Frictional gearing, wheels which 
transmit motion by surface friction 
instead of teeth. The faces are 
sometimes made more or less V- 
shaped to increase or decrease fric- 
tion, as required. 

Frie/tion-less, a. Having no friction. 

Fri/day,n. [A-8. frigediig, from Frig, Icel. Frigg, 
O.H. Ger. Fria, the goddess of marriage (equiva- 
lent to Lat. Juno), the wife of Odhin or Wodan, and 
A-S. diig, day ; Icel. friadagr, for friggjardagr, O. 
Ii. Ger. friatac, frijetac, M. H. Ger. vritac, N. T. 
Ger. freitag, D.vrydag.| The sixth day of the 
week, following Thursday and preceding Saturday. 

Fridge, v. t. [A-S. frician, to dance, from frec, 
bold, O. Eng. frek, quick, eager, brave.] To rub; 





Friction Clutch. 





Friction Cones. 





Friction Tube. 


Friction Wheels. 





Frictional Gearing. 


to fray. [Obs.] 
_ You might have /ridged the outside of them Ligeia) all to 
pieces. terne, 


Frid/stole,n. See FREDSTOLE. 
Eyvied, imp. & p. p. of fry. 
Friénd (frénd), n. [Goth. frijonds, friend, properly 
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an; A-S. friond, freond, friénd, O. Sax. friund, O. 
H. Ger. friunt, friont, M. H. Ger. vriunt, N. H. 
Ger. freund, D. vriend, Dan. & Sw. frinde.} 

1. One who, entertaining for another sentiments 
of esteem, respect, and affection, from personal pre- 
dilection, seeks his society and welfare ; a well- 
wisher; an intimate associate ;—sometimes an at- 
tendant. Dryden. 

There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 
Prov. xviii. 24. 

2. One not inimical or hostile; not a foe or ene- 
my; also, one of the same nation, party, kin, or the 
like, whose friendly feelings may be assumed ;— 
sometimes used as a term of friendly address. 

3. One who looks propitiously on a cause, an in- 
stitution, a project, and the like; a favorer; a Ps 
moter; as, a friend to commerce, to poetry, to char- 
itable institutions. 

4. One of the religious sect usually called Qua- 
kers by those not of the sect. 

5. A paramour. [Obs.] Shak. 

A friend at court or in court, one disposed to act as a 
friend in a place of special opportunity or influence. 

Friénd (frénd), v.t. [imp.& p.p. FRIENDED; p. pr. 
& vb.n, FRIENDING.| To act as the friend of; to 
favor ; to countenance ; “ Fortune 
Jriends the bold.” Spenser. 

Friénd/ed (frénd/ed), a. 1. Having friends. [Obs.] 

2. Inclined to love; well-disposed. [ Obs.] Shak. 

Friénd/ing, ». The state or quality of being friend- 
ly; friendliness. [Obs.] Shak. 

Friénd/less (frénd/les), a Destitute of friends; 
wanting countenance or support; forlorn. Pope. 

Friénd/li-ly, adv. Ina friendly manner. Pope. 

Friénd/li-mess, 7. The condition or quality of be- 
ing friendly; a disposition to favor or befriend; ex- 
hibition of friendly feeling; good-will. Sidney. 

Friénd/ly (frénd/l¥), a. 1. Having the temper and 
disposition of a friend; disposed to promote the 
good of another; kind; favorable; disposed to 
friendship. 


to befriend. 


Thou to mankind, 
Be good and friendly still, and oft return. Milton. 
2. Appropriate to, or implying, friendship; be- 
fitting friends; amicable. ‘In friendly relations 
with his moderate opponents.” Macaulay. 
3. Not hostile; as, a friendly power or state. 
4. Promoting the good of any person or persons ; 
favorable; propitious; as, a friendly breeze or gale. 
Syn.—Amicable; kind; conciliatory; propitious; fa- 
vorable. See AMICABLE. 
Friénd/ly (frénd/-), adv. In the manner of friends; 
amicably. bs.) Shak. 
Friénd/ship (frénd/-), n. 1. An attachment to a 
person, proceeding from intimate acquaintance, and 
a reciprocation of kind offices, or from a favorable 
opinion of the amiable and respectable qualities of 
his mind. 
There is little friendship in the world. Bacon. 
There can be no friendship without confidence, and no 
confidence without integrity. ‘ambler. 
2. Personal attachment to a friend; a friendly re- 
lation or intimacy. 
His friendships, still to few confined, 
Were always of the middling kind. Swift. 
3. Friendly aid, office, or kindness; amicable as- 
sistance. 
Some friendship will it lend you. Shak. 
4. Aptness to unite; conformity; affinity; corre- 
spondence. [Obs.] 
Those colors... have a friendship for each other. Dryden. 
Fri/er,n. One who fries. 
FKriés/ie, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Friesland, 
a province in the northern part of the Netherlands. 
Friés/ish,a. (Geog.) Relating to Friesland; Fries- 
ic. [Rare 
Fwiéze (freez), n. [Fr. frise, O. Fr. frese, Sp. frisa, 
Sriso, originally a woolen cloth or stuff from /ries- 
land (Fr. & O. Eng. Frise, Pr. Friza, Lat. Frisia), 
L. Lat. Fristt panni and frissatus pannus, a shag- 
gy woolen cloth, Ger. fries. Cf. FRAISE.] [Written 
also frize.] [See lllust. of Column.] 
1. A kind of coarse woolen cloth or stuff, with a 
nap on one side. ‘ Robes of frieze.” toldsmith. 
2. (Arch.) That part of the entablature of a col- 
umn which is between the architraye and cornice. 
It is a flat member or face, often enriched with fig- 
ures of animals, or other ornaments of sculpture, 
whence its name. 

Cornice or frieze with bossy sculptures graven. Milton. 
Friéze, v.¢. To make a nap on, as on cloth; to friz. 
Friézed, a. 

Napped; shag- 
gy with nap or 
frieze. 
Friéz/er,n.One 
who, or that 
which, friezes 
or frizzes. 
Fris/ate, 1. 
Fr. frégate, It. 
JSregata, Sp. & 
Pg. fragata, 
probably con- 
tracted from 
Lat. fabricata, 
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FRIGID 


s 
structed or built, like Fr. bdtiment, a ship or ves 
from batir, to construct or build. See FABRICAT 

1. (Naut.) A kind of vessel originally used in the ~ 
Mediterranean, and propelled both by sails and by © 
oars; in modern naval usage, a ship of war, of a size 
larger than a corvette or sloop of war, and less than ~ 
a ship of the line. Usually it has batteries on two 
decks, viz., the spar deck, and the one below it, or 
main deck, on which is the principal force. It rates 
usually from twenty-eight guns up to forty-four. 

2. Any small vessel on the water. [ Obs.] Spenser. 

Frig/ate-bird, 
n. (Ornith.) A 


* 






large and rapa- Pi 
cious tropical 
sea-fow] of the 
genus  Tachy- 


petes (T. aqui- 
la), with very 
long wings, al- 
lied to the peli- 
can, 





Frig/ate-built 
(-bilt),a.( Naut.) ZZ z . 
Built like a frig- Frigate-bird (7. aquila). 


ate in having a 
spar-deck over the gun-deck. Totten. 

Frig/a-toon’, n. [It. fregatone, Fr. frégaton, Sp. 
fragatin. See FRIGATE.) (Naut.) A Venetian ves- 
sel, with a square stern, without a foremast, having © 
only a main-mast and mizzen-mast. 

Frig/e-fae/tion (frij/e-faik’shun), n. [L. Lat. frige- * 
Jacere, to make cold, from frigere, to be cold, and 
Jacere, tomake. Cf. Lat. frigefactare, and O. Fr. 
Srigéfier, to make cold.] The act of making cold. 


Obs. Bailey. 
Frig/e-fae’tive, a. Tending or serving to make 
cold; cooling. [Obs.] Boyle. 
Frig/er-ate, v. ¢. To make cool; to refrigerate. 
[ Obs. Blount. 
Frig/er-a-to-ry, n. A place for cooling; a refrig- 
erator. [fare.] Scott. 


Fright (frit), n. [A-S. fyrhtu, fyrhto, fear, forht, 
timid; O. Sax. forht, Goth. faurhéei, fear, faurhts, 
timid; O. H. Ger. forhta, forahta, fear; M. H. Ger. 
vorht, vorhte, N. H. Ger. furcht, O. D. vorght, 
vorcht, vrocht, vurcht, vrucht, Dan. frygt, Sw. 
Sruchtan, A-8. fyrhtan, forhtjan, to fear ; Goth. 

fauthtjan, to fear; O. H. Ger. furhten, forahtan, 

M. H. Ger. viirhten, N. H. Ger. fiirchten, O. D. 

wurchten, vorchten, vruchten.| A passion excited 

by the sudden appearance of danger; sudden and 
violent fear; terror; alarm. 
Syn.—Alarm ; terror; consternation ; fear. See 
ALARM. 

Fright (frit), v.¢. [imp. FRIGHTED; p.pr. & vb. n. 
FRIGHTING.] [A-S. frihtan, to fright, terrify. See 
supra.] To alarm suddenly with danger; to shock 
suddenly with the approach of evil. 

Nor exile or danger can fright a brave spirit. Dryden. 

I think the company are likely to fright them ee 

. Scott. 

Syn.—To affright; terrify; scare; dismay; daunt; 
intimidate. 

Fright/en (frit/n), v.t._ [imp. FRIGHTENED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. FRIGHTENING.] [See supra.] To disturb 
with fear; to fright; to afiright. 

Fright/ful,a. 1. Full of fright or terror; alarmed. 
See how the frightful herds run from the wood. W. Browne. 


2. Full of that wh causes fright ; exciting 
alarm; impressing terror; as, a frightful chasm or 
precipice; a frightful tempest. 

Syn.— Terrible; dreadful; alarming; fearful; terrific; 
awtul; horrid; horrible; shocking. — FRIGHTFUL, DREAD- 
FUL, AWFUL. These words all express fear. In fright- 
Ful, it is a sudden emotion; in dreadful, it is deeper and 
more prolonged; in awful, the fear is mingled with the 
emotion of awe, which subdues us before the presence of 
some invisible power. An accident may be frightful ; 
the approach of death is dreadful to most men; the con- 
vulsions of the earthquake are azful. 

Death was denounced, — that frightful sound 

Which even the best can hardly bear. 

The rigid interdiction which resounds 

Yet dreadful in mine ear. 

Nor have feared 

Thy awful brow, more awful thus retired, 

Fairest resemblance of thy Maker fair! Milton. 
Fright/ful-ly, adv. 1. In a manner to impress — 

terror and alarm; horribly; terribly; dreadfully. 

2. Very disagreeably; shockingly. Swift. 

Fright/ful-ness,n. The quality of being fright- 
ful, or of impressing terror. 

Fright/less,a. Free from fright. 

San Ton nm. The state of being frightened ; 


Dryden. 
Milton. 






terror. [Obs. 
All these frightments are but idle dreams. J. Webster. | 
Frig/id (frij/id), a. [Lat. frigidus, from frigere, to “7 


be cold; It. & Sp. frigido.] 

1. Cold; wanting heat or warmth; of low tem- 
perature; as, a frigid climate. 

2. Wanting warmth, fervor, ardor, fire, vivacity, 
and the like; unfeeling ; forbidding in manner; 
dull and unanimated; stiff and formal; as, a frigid 
constitution or temper; a frigid style; a frigidlook 
or manner; frigid zeal, obedience, service. | 

3. Wanting natural heat or vigor sufficient to 





p. pr. of frijon, frion, to love, A-S. fredgan, fredgi- something con- excite the generative power; impotent. Johnson, 
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FRIGIDITY 


between each polar circle and the pole. It extends about 
23° 28/ from each pole. 


Fri-gid/i-ty, n. [Fr. frigidité, Pr. frigiditat, It. 


' 1. The condition or quality of being frigid; cold- 
ness; want of warmth. 
Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the air. Browne. 
2. Want of warmth, ardor, vivacity, virility, &c.; 
coldness of affection or of manner; dullness; as, 
eo of old age, of style, of a bow, &c. 

Frig/id-ly, adv. Coldly; dully; without affection. 

Wrig/id-mess,n. The state of being frigid; want 
of heat, vigor, affection, and the like; coldness; 
dullness. 

Vrig/o-rif/ie, a. (Lat. frigorijicus, from fri- 

Frig/o-riffie-al,} gus, frigoris, cold, and _facere, 
to make; Fr. frigorisique, It. frigorijico.] Causing 
cold; producing or generating cold. Quincy. 

Frill, n. [Cf. Fr1x1, v. ¢., to turn back in plaits.] 

1. An edging of fine linen on the bosom of a shirt 
or other similar thing; a ruffle. Mason. 

2. The ruffling of a hawk’s feathers when shiver- 
ing or frilling with cold. 

Frill, v.¢ To provide or decorate with frills; to 
turn back in plaits; as, to frill a cap. 

Frill, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FRILLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FRILLING. | i Fr. friller, from Lat. frigidulus, 
somewhat cold, diminutive of frividus, cold; Fr. 
frilleux, frilewe, chilly.) To shake or shiver as 
with cold; as, the hawk frills. Halliwell. 

Frim, a. (Cf. A-S. fram, from, strong, stout, firm ; 
Icel. framr, free, bold; O. D. vrome, vrom, vroom, 
fierce, active.] Flourishing; in good case. [Obs. 
and rare.| ‘‘Frim pastures.” Drayton. 

Frimaire (frt-mar’), n. [Fr. frimas, hoar-frost. ] 
The third month of the French republican calendar, 
dating from September 22, 1792. It commenced 
November 21, and ended December 20. See VEN- 
DEMIAIRE, 

Fringe (frinj),”. [Fr. frange, It. frangia, Sp. & 
Pg. franja, Sicilian frinza, Prov. Fr. frinche, Pr. 
Jremna, Walachian frimbie, from Lat. jimbria, 
fiber, thread, fringe; whence also D. franje, Ger. 
JSranse, Dan. fryndse.] 

1. An ornamental appendage to the borders of 
garments or furniture, consisting of loose threads. 
The golden fringe e’en set the ground on flame. Dryden. 
2. Something resembling fringe; an open, broken 
border; a border; a confine. 
The confines of grace and the jringes of repentance. 
ip. Taylor. 

Fringe, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. FRINGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FRINGING.] To adorn or border with fringe or a 
loose edging; to decorate or line, as with a fringe. 
“ Precipices fringed with grass.” Bryant, 

Fringe/’less, a. Having no fringe. 

Fringe/’-tree, n. (Bot.) A small tree (Chionan- 
thus Virginica), growing in the Southern United 
States, and having snow-white flowers, which hang 
down like fringe. 

Frin-ZtUld,n. (Lat., chaffinch.] (Ornith.) A ge- 
nus of birds, with short, conical, pointed bills; the 
finch. 

Frin/gil-1a/ceous (-1a/shus), a. (Ornith.) Pertain- 
ing to birds of the genus Fringilla. 

Frin’/gy,a. Adorned with fringes. Shak. 

Frip’per, n. [Fr. fripier, from friper, to rum- 

EFrip/per-er, ple, fumble, waste; allied to Icel. 
hripa, to act hastily. ] e who deals in frippery or 
in old clothes. S 

Frip’/per-y,. [Fr. friperie, from friper. See su- 
ra. 

* 1. Old clothes; cast dresses; clothes thrown aside 

after wearing; hence, second-hand finery; cheap 

and tawdy decoration; pretentious trumpery; use- 
less matter. 
Fond of gauze and French /frippery as the best of them. 


Goldsmith. 
The gauzy frippery of a French translation. W. Scott. 
2. A place where old clothes are sold, Shak. 
3. The trade or traffic in old clothes. 
Frip’per-y, a. Trifling; contemptible. Gray. 


Hriseur (fre-zfr’), n. ([Fr., from friser, to curl, 
frizzle, fraiser, to plait; It. fregiare, to trim, adorn. 
See FRIZZLE, FRIEZE, FRAISsE.] <A_hair-dresser, 

Frisk, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FRISKED (friskt); p. pr. 
& vb. N. FRISKING.] [From the adjective. See in- 
fra.) To leap, skip, dance, or gambol, in frolic and 
gayety. 

The frisking satyrs on the summits danced. Addison. 
In vain to risk or climb he tries. Swift. 

Frisk, a. [O. Fr. frisque, from O. H. Ger. frisc ; 
Dan. & Sw. frisk, Icel. friskr, N. H. Ger. frisch, 
fresh, brisk, gay. See Fresu.] Lively ; brisk ; 
blithe; frisky. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Frisk, n. A frolic; a fit of wanton gayety. Johnson. 

Frisk/al,n. A leap or caper. [Obs.]  B. Jonson. 

Frisk’/er, n. One who frisks; one who leaps or 
dances in gayety; a wanton; an inconstant or un- 
settled person. Camden, 

Frisk’et, n. [Fr. frisquette. So named from the 
velocity or frequency of its motion. See Frisx.] 
(Print.) The light frame in which a sheet of paper 
is confined, before it is laid on the form for impres- 
sion. 

Frisk/fql, a. Brisk; lively; frolicsome. Thomson. 


Frigid zone (Geog.), that part of the earth which lies ; Frisk/i-ly, adv, Gay 
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ly; briskly. 
Frisk/i-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
ao gaycty; liveliness; a dancing or leaping in 
rolic. 
Sere a, Jumping with gayety ; frolicsome; gay; 
ively. 

7 He is too frisky for an old man. 
Fris/let, n. A kind of small ruffle. 
Frist, v. ¢, 

[Rare.] 
BFrisuve (fre-zyr’), n. [Fr.] The dressing of the 
hair by crisping or curling. Smollett. 
Frit,n. ([Fr. fritte, It. fritta, from frit, fritto, fried, 
p. p. of frire, friggere, to fry, from Lat. frigére, 
Srictum, or frixum, to roast, fry.] (Glass-making.) 
The material of which glass is made, after it has 
been calcined or baked in a furnace, but before fu- 
sion. Itis a composition of silex and alkali, occa- 
sionally with other ingredients. Ure. 
Frit, v. ¢. J & p. p. FRITTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


Jeffrey. 
Halliwell, 
To sell upon time or credit, as goods. 


FRITTING.] ‘lo prepare by exposing to heat, as the 
materials for the manufacture of glass; to fuse par- 
tially. Ure. 

Frith, n. ([Scot. jirth, Dan. & Norw. jfiord, Sw. 
Jjird, Eng. also fret. See FirtH, FrorpD, ee 

1. A narrow arm of the sea; an estuary; the 
opening of ariver into the sea; as, the frith of Forth, 
or of Clyde. 

2. A kind of weir for catching fish. Carew. 

Frith, n. peal, Deh, forest, properly of deer; Ir. 
Jrith, a wild mountainous place; W. ffridd, forest, 
plantation. ] 

1. A forest; a woody place. 

2. A small field taken out of acommon. Wynne. 

Fyrith’y, a. Woody. [0bs.] Skelton. 

Brittitla'ri-da,n. [N. Lat. & It. fritillaria, from 
Lat. fritillus, dice-box, on account of the form of 
its corolla; Fr. fritillaire, Sp. fritilaria.] (Bot.) A 
genus of liliaceous plants, of which the crown-im- 
perial (/. imperialis) is one species. De Theis. 

Frit/i-man-cy, n. [Lat. fritinnire, to twitter.] A 
chirping, or creaking, as of a cricket. [ Obs.] Browne. 

Frit/ter,. (Fr. friture, frying, a thing fried, from 
Lat. frigere, frictum, to fry; Fr. & Pr. frire, Sp. 
Sreir, Pg. frigir, It. friggere, It. frittella, Sp. fritilla, 
fabrye pancake, fritura, a dish of fried meat or 
fish. 

1. A small pancake of fried batter; also, a small 
piece of meat fried. 

2. A fragment; a shred; a small piece, 

And cut whole giants into /ritters. Hudibras. 

Frit/ter, v. t. [imp. & pe p. FRITTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. FRITTERING. ] 

1. To cut, as meat, into small pieces, for frying. 

2. To break into small pieces or fragments, 

Break all their nerves, and fritter all their sense. Pope. 

To fritter away, to diminish; to pare off; to reduce to 
nothing by taking away a little at a time; also, to spend 
in trifling employment, as to fritter away time. 

Friv/o-ligm, 7. Frivolity. [Rare.] Priestley, 

Fri-voli-ty, n. [Fr. frivolité, Pr. frevoltat, Sp. 
Srivolidad, Pg. frivolidade.| The condition or qual- 
ity of being frivolous; triflingness; insignificance ; 
also, acts or habits of trifling; unbecoming levity of 
disposition. 

Friv/o-lotis, a. eek Srivolus, It. & Sp. frivolo, 
Fr. frivole. See FRIBBLE.] 

1. Of little weight, worth, or importance; not 
worth notice; slight; as, a frivolous argument; a 
Srivolous objection or pretext. Swift. 

Given to trifling; marked with unbecoming 
levity; silly. ‘‘His personal tastes were low and 
Srivolous.” Macaulay, 

Syn. — Trifling; trivial; slight; unimportant; petty; 
worthless. 

Fyriv’o-lotis-ly, adv. Ina trifling manner. 

Friv/o-lotis-mess, n. The quality of being friy- 
olous, or of very little worth or importance. 

Friz, v. t. [imp. & p. p. FRIZZED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FRIZZING.] [Fr. friser, to curl, crisp, Sp. frisar, to 
frizzle, to raise the nap on frieze or other woolen 
stuff. See FRisEuR.] [Written also frizz. 

1. To curl or form into small curls, as hair, with 
a crisping-pin; to crisp. 

2. To form into little burs, prominences, or knobs, 
as the nap of cloth. 

Friz, n. That which is frizzed; any thing crisped 
or curled, as a wig. 

He [Dr. Johnson], who saw in his glass how his wig became 
his face and head, might easily infer that a similar full-bot- 
tomed, well-curled jriz of words would be no less becoming to 
his thoughts. Hare. 

Frize,n. See FRIEZE. 

Frizz, v.t. See Friz. 

Fyviz/zle, v.t. [imp. & p.p. FRIZZLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FRIZZLING.] [Dim. of friz,q.v.] To curlor crisp, 
as hair; to friz. Gay. 

Friz/zler, n. One who frizzles. 


Erizzly; (a. Curled or crisped; as, frizzy hair. 


Friz/zy, 
Frod, adv. [A-S8. fra, abbreviated from fram, Scot. 
Sra, fray, frae, Dan. fra, Icel. frd. See From.) 
From; away; back or backward, as in the phrase 
to and fro, that is, to and from, forward or toward 
and backward, hither and thither. Milton. 
Fréck, n». [Fr. froc, a monk’s cowl, coat, garment, 
Pr. floc, a monk’s cowl, a lock or flock of wool, L. 


Drayton. 





Ww 


} 


FROM 


Lat. frocus, froccus, flocus, floccus, from Lat. floc- 
cus, a flock of wool; hence, originally, a flocky cloth 
or garment. ] An upper coat; an outer garment; 
especially, a loose, coarse garment worn by men 
over their other clothes; ora kind of gown, open 
behind, worn by females and children; also, an 
ecclesiastical garment, worn by monks. 
Fréck/-edat, n. A body-coat for ordinary wear, 
with broad skirts, cut like a surtout, but shorter 
and lighter. 
Frécked (frdkt), a. 
Fréck/’less, a. Destitute of a frock. 
Froe,n. 1. [See Frow.] A dirty woman; a frow. 
2. Aniron wedge. [Local, U.S.] Bartlett. 
Frég,n. [A-8. frogga, frocga, frocca, frox, frosc, 
iN EenGerwynoseh,) Har 24 I 
M. H. Ger. vrosch, > 
D. vorsch, Dan. \ 
froe, Sw. fré.] 
1. (Zo0l.) An am- 


Clothed in a frock, 


the genus Rana, XS 
with four feet, a 
naked body, and 
without a tail. It 
is remarkable for 
swimming rapidly, 
and for taking long 
leaps on land. 

2. (Far.) An elastic, 
horny substance grow- 
ing in the middle of the 
sole of a horse’s foot, at 
some distance from the 
toe, dividing into two, 
branches, and running 
toward the heel in the 
form of a fork, 

3. An oblong cloak- = 
button, swelled in th 
middle, covered with 
silk, and having tufts at 
the end. 

4. (Railways.) A tri- 
angular support or 
crossing plate for the 
wheels where one track 
branches off from an- 
other, or crosses it at 














= — = 


Marsh-frog (Rana palustris). 








Railway Frog. 
an angle greater or less than a right angle. 

Cross-frog, a plate of iron having fastened to it a piece 
of rail formed as if bent at right angles, placed at each 
of the four angles formed by one railroad track crossing 
another at right angles. 


ie] 


Frdég’bit, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Hydro- 
charis (H. morsus-ran@é), common in still water, 
and propagating itself by runners. Loudon. 

Frég/-fish, n. (/chth.) A fish of several different 
species of the genus Lophius ;— called also goose-sish, 
monk-jish, and jishing-frog. See FISHWING-FROG. 

Frégged (frigd), a. Provided with frogs; as, a 
Srogged coat. 

Frég/sy,a. Having, or abounding in, frogs. 

Sherwood, 

Frdég!/-hép/per, n. (Zntom.) A small insect of the 
genus Aphrophora (A. spumaria), living on plants, 
and remarkable for its powers of leaping; — called 
also froth-worm. Its larve are found inclosed in a 
frothy liquid, which is hence called cuckoo-spittle, 
or frog-spittle. 

Froige, x. [Written also fraise, q. v.3 probably 
from O. Fr. frois, froise, broken, N. Fr. froisser, to 
bruise, from Lat. frendere, fressum, to gnash with 
the teeth, to crush, bruise, or grind to pieces.] The 
same as FRAISE, q. V. 

FriVie,a. [O.H. Ger. frolih, frawalih, M.H. Ger. 
vrolich, vrélich, N. H. Ger. frohlich, D. vrolyk, joy- 
ful, from O. H. Ger. frd, frao, M. H. Ger. vro, N. H. 
Ger. froh, Dan. fro, O. Sax. frah, glad, Icel. fré, 
Jroi, quiet.} Full of levity; dancing, playing, or 
frisking about; full of prance gay; merry. 

The /frolic wind that breathes the spring. 
The gay, the frolic, and the loud. Waller. 

FrdVie,n. 1. A wild prank; a flight of levity, or 
gayety and mirth. 

He would be at his frolic once again, Roscommon. 
2. A scene of gayety and mirth, as in dancing or 
play; a merry-making. 

Frdl/ie, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FROLICKED (frdl/ikt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. FROLICKING.] To play wild pranks; 
to play tricks of levity, mirth, and gayety; to sport. 


Milton. 


The buzzing insects frolic in the air. Anon. 
FréVie-ful, a. Frolicsome. [Rare.] ; 
FrdVie-ly, adv. In a frolicsome manner; with 


Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 


mirth and gayety. 
ull of gayety and mirth; given 


Frdélie-some, a. 
to pranks; sportive. 
- Old England, who takes a frolicsome brain-fever once every 
two or three years, for the benefit of her doctors. W. Scott. 

FrdVie-séme-ly, adv. In a frolicsome manner; 
with wild gayety. 

FriVie-séme-ness,. The quality of being frolic- 
some; gayety; wildness. 

Fréim, prep. [A-S. fram, from, O. Sax., Fries., O. 
H. Ger., Goth., & Sw. fram, Icel. framm, Dan. 
frem.] Out of the neighborhood of; lessening or 
losing proximity to; leaving behind; by reason of; 
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FROMWARD 


out of; by aid of; — used whenever departure, set- 
ting out, commencement of action, being, state, oc- 
currence, and the like, or procedure, emanation, 
absence, separation, and the like, are to be ex- 
pressed: it is construed with, and indicates the 
point of space or time at which the action, state, 
&c., are regarded as setting out or beginning; also, 
less frequently, the source, the cause, the occasion, 
out of which any thing proceeds; its antithesis and 
correlative is ¢o; as, it is one hundred miles from 
Boston to Springfield; he took his sword from his 
side; light proceeds from the sun; separate the 
coarse wool from the fine; men have all sprung 
Jrom Adam, and often go from good to bad, and 
Jrom bad to worse; the merit of an action depends 
on the principle from which it proceeds; men judge 
of facts from personal knowledge, or jvrom testi- 
mony. 

Experience from the time past to the time present. Bacon. 


The song began from Jove. Dryden. 
We sicken soon from her contagious care, _ } 
Grieve for her sorrows, groan for her despair. Prior. 


From high Meonia’s rocky shores Icome. Addison. 
{=> From, rarely, denotes away from, remote from, 
inconsistent with. ‘t Any thing so overdone is from the 
purpose of playing.” Shak. In certain constructions, as 
trom forth, from out, and the like, the ordinary and 
‘more obvious arrangement is inverted, the sense being 
more distinctly forth from, out from,—from being vir- 
tually the governing preposition, and the other word the 
adverb. 
Sudden partings such as press 
The life from out young hearts. Byron. 
Frém/ward, adv. [A-S. framweard, averse, per- 
verse.] Away from; the contrary of toward. poe] 
“Toward or fromward the zenith.” Cheyne. 
Frond, n. [Lat. frons, frondis, a heavy branch, 
leaves, foliage.] (Bot.) The mS 
organ formed by the combina- | 
tion or union into one body of = Hi ldig 
stalks and leaves in certain Mi su 
plants, as the ferns, whose stalk 7— N 
and leaves are so intimately Frond. 
connected, that it is difficult to 
say where the one ends and the other begins. 
Fron-da/tion, n. ee nen; from frons. See 
supra.) The act of stripping, as trees, of leaves or 
branches. Evelyn. 
Frinde,n. (Fr. fronde, sling, in reference to cer- 
tain incidents in a street quarrel.] (Hist.) A political 
party in France, during the minority of Louis XIV., 
who were opposed to the government, and made 
war upon the court party. 
Froén/dent, «a. [See FronD.] Covered with leaves. 
[Rare.} ‘ Tree still frondent.” Owen. 
Fron-dés¢e! (fron-dés’), v. i. [Lat. frondescere, 
v. inch. from frondere, to have or put forth leaves, 
from frons. See FrRonD.] To unfold leaves, as 
plants. Staughton. 
Fron-dés’/gen¢e,n. (Bot.) (a.) The time at which 
each species of plants unfolds its leaves. (b.) The 
act of bursting into leaf. Milne. Martyn. 
Fron-dif/er-otis, a. [Ee Srondifere, It. & Sp. 
Srondifero, Lat. frondifer, frons and ferre, to 
bear.] Producing fronds. Blount. 
Fron-d6se/, a. [Lat. frondosus, It. & Sp. frondoso.] 
(Bot.) (a.) Frond-bearing; resembling afrond. (0.) 


Leafy. Gray. 
Frénd/otis, a. [See Fronp.] (Bot.) Producing 
leaves and flowers in one organ; producing 


branches charged with both leaves and flowers; as, 
a frondous plant. Milne. 
HF réus, n. [Lat., front.) (Anat.) The part of the 
cranium between the orbits and vertex. 
Front (frtint) (Synop., § 130), ». ([Lat. frons, fron- 
tis, He Pr., & O. 8p. front, It. & Pg. fronte, Sp. 
rente. 
Z 1. The forehead or brow; the part of the face 
above the eyes; sometimes, also, the whole face. 
His front yet threatens, and his frowns command. Prior. 
2. The forehead, brow, or countenance, as ex- 
pressive of character, temper, or disposition; espe- 
cially, of boldness of disposition; sometimes, of 
impudence; as, a bold front; a hardened front. 
““With smiling fronts encountering.” Shak. 
3. The part or surface of any thing which seems 
to look out, or to be directed forward; the face or 
fore part; as, the front of a house; the foremost 
rank; as, the front of an army. 
Hugh Oldham in the front of benefactors. Fuller. 
4. Position directly before the face of a person, 


or foremost part of a thing; as, in front of one, of | 


the troops, or of a house. 

5. That which covers the foremost part of the 
head; a front-piece of hair worn by ladies. 

His Helen’s hair turned gray, 
Like any plain Miss Smith’s, who wears a front. 
LE. B. Browning. 

Bastioned front (Mil.), a curtain connecting two half 
bastions. — Front of fortification, that portion of the 
enceinte between the capitals of the adjacent salient 
angle of the polygon fortified; or it includes this portion, 
or any other works within or beyond it which are between 
the two adjacent capitals, and connected with it by defen- 
sive relations. Mahan.— Front of operations, the front 
formed by an army as it moves on its line of operation. 
Halleck. 


Frént (fritint), v. ¢. 
& vb. 2. FRONTING. ] 


are 


[imp. & p. p. FRONTED; p. pr. 








| Frore, a. 
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1. To oppose face to face; to oppose directly; to 
meet 


7 I shall front thee, like some staring ghost. Dryden. 
Enid... daily fronted him 
In some fresh splendor. Tennyson. 


2. To stand opposed or opposite, or over against; 
as, his house fronts the church. 

3. To adorn in front; as, to front a house with 
marble; to front a head with laurel. B, Jonson. 

Front (friint), v. 7. 1. To stand foremost. Shak. 

2. To have the face or front toward any point of 
compass; as, front to the right. 

Froént, a. Of, or relating to, the forward part; 
haying a position in front; foremost; as, the front 
door of a house; front view. 

Front/age, n. The front part of an edifice or lot. 
Froént/al, a. [Fr. & Sp. frontal, It. frontale. See 
Front.] Belonging to the forehead or front part. 
Front/al, n. [Lat. frontale, an ornament for the 
forehead, frontlet; Fr., Pr., & Sp. frontal, It. fron- 

tale. See FRONT.] 

1. A front piece; something worn on the forehead 
or face, as an ornamental band for the hair, or the 
metal face-guard of a soldier. Fairholt. 

2. (Arch.) (a.) A little pediment or front-piece 
over a small door or window. (b.) (Hccl. Arch.) A 
hanging or ornamental panel in front of an altar, 
often adorned with jewels and gilding. Fairholt. 

3. (Med.) A medicament or preparation to be 


applied to the forehead. Quincy. 
Froén/ta-ted, a. Growing broader and broader, as 
a leaf. Quincy. 
Frént/ed (frtint/ed), @ Formed with a front. 
“ Fronted brigades.” Milton. 
Frént/iér (front/eer) (Synop., § 130), ». [Fr. fron- 


tiére, It. frontiera, Sp. frontera, Pg. fronteira, from 
Lat. frons, forehead, front; Pr. fronteira, forehead. 
See Front.] That part of a country which fronts 
or faces another country; the marches; the border, 
confine, or extreme part of a country, bordering on 
another country ; hence, a fortified or guarded posi- 
tion. ‘ Palisadoes, frontiers, parapets.” Shak. 

Froént/iér, a. 1. Lying on the exterior part; bor- 
dering; conterminous; as, a frontier town. 

2. Acquired on a frontier. ‘ Frontier experi- 
ence.” WW. Irving. 

Fro6n/tiér, v. i. To constitute or form a frontier. 

Sir Wm. Temple. 

Froént/iéred, a. Guarded on the frontiers. 

Fron/ti-gnie’ (-tin-yik’), n. [Properly Frontignan 
from the place in Languedoc where it is produced.} 
A species of French wine. 

Froént/ing-ly, adv. In a fronting or facing posi- 
tion; opposingly. 

Froén/tin-iae’ (-tin-yik’), n. The same as Fron- 
TIGNAC, 

Frént/is-pié¢e, n. [Fr. frontispice, It. frontispizio, 
Sp. frontispicio, L. Lat. frontispiciwm, that which 
is seen in front, from Lat. Jrons and spicere, specere, 
to look at, view.] That which presents itself to the 
front view; as, (a.) (Arch.) The principal face or 
front of a building. (b.) An ornamental figure or 
engraving fronting the first page of a book, or at the 
beginning. 

Froént/less (frtint/les), a. Without face or front; 
shameless; impudent. ‘‘Frontless vice.” Dryden. 
“Frontless flattery.” Pope. 

Frént/less-ly, adv. In a frontless manner ; shame- 
lessly ; impudently. 

The worse depraving the better; and that so fronttless?y, that 
shame and justice should fly the earth forthem. Chapman. 

Froént/let,. [Eng. front and the diminutive ter- 
mination let, q. v.; O. Eng. frountelie.] 

1. A frontal or brow-band; a fillet or band worn 
on the forehead; hence, a frowning brow. 
What makes that frontlet on? 
Methinks you are too much i’ the frown. Shak. 
2. (Ornith.) The margin of the head, behind the 
bill, of birds, generally clothed with rigid bristles. 

EF rdn'ton,n. [Fr., from front.] (Arch.) An orna- 

ment over a door; a pediment. Gwilt. 


| Frép/pish, a. [A modification of O. Eng. frappish, 


equivalent to frapping, fretful, from O. Eng. frap, 
to fall into a passion, to strike or beat. Cf. FRAP 
and O. Eng. frape, to reprove, scold.] Peevish; 
froward. [Obs.] Clarendon. 

A-S. froren, p. p. of fredsan, frysan, to 
freeze; Ger. fror, gefroren, imp. & p. p. of frieren, 
D. vroor, gevroren, from vriezen. See FREEZE.] 
Frozen; frosty. 

The parching air 


Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire. Dilton. 
Frorn,a. [See supra.] Frozen. [0bs.] 
Well nigh frorn I feel. Spenser. 


Fro/ry,a. [A-S. fredrig. See supra.] [Obs.] 
1. Frozen. Spenser. 
2. Covered with a froth resembling hoar-frost. 
The foaming steed with frory bit to steer. Fairfax. 
Frdst (21), ». [A-S. forst, frost, from fredsan, 
JSrysan, to freeze; O. Sax., Icel., Sw., Dan., O. H. 
Ger., & N. H. Ger. frost, M. H. Ger. vrost, D. vorst, 
Goth. frius. See FREEZE.] 
1. The act of freezing;— applied chiefly to the 
congelation of water; congelation of fluids. 
2. That state or temperature of the air which 
occasions congelation, or the freezing of water; 
severe cold or freezing weather. 


FROTHY 


The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. Shak. 
Nipped with the lagging rear of winter’s frost. -_ Milton. 

3. Frozen dew; — called also hoar-frost or white- 
rost, 
ei He scattereth the hoar-/rost like ashes. J’s. exlvii. 16. 

4. Coldness or insensibility of temperament ; 
harsh, stern, or repulsive manner; severity or 
rigidity of character. [Lare.] 

It was one of those moments of intense feeling when the 
Jrost of the Scottish people melts like a snow-wreath. W. Scott. 

Black frost, cold so intense as to freeze vegetation and 
cause it to turn black, without the formation of white or 
hoar frost. 

Frost, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FROSTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FROSTING.] To cover with any thing resembling 
hoar-frost, as cake with powdered white sugar. 
While with a hoary light she frosts the ground. Wordsworth. 

Frést/-bear/er, n. - A philosophical instrument 
illustrating the freezing of water in a vacuum; a 
eryophorus. See CRYOPHORUS. 

Frdst/-bite, n. The freezing of some part of the 
body by exposure to intense cold. Kane. 

Frdst/-bite, v.¢. To expose to the effect of frost, 
or a frosty atmosphere. [Obs.] 

My wife up and with Mrs. Pen to walk in the fields to 
Srost-bite themselves, Pepys. 

Frdést/-bit/ten (-bit/tn), p. a. Nipped, withered, 
or affected by frost. 

Frdést/-blite,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Aéri- 
plex; orache. A. hortensis is the garden orache. 

Gray. 

Frést/-fish, n. (Jchth.) A small fish of the genus 
Morrhua (M. pruinosa), also called tom-cod. It is 
abundant on the coast of the United States soon 
after frost commences ;—hence the name. Storer. 

Frost/i-ly, adv. 1. With frost or excessive cold. 

2. Without warmth of affection; coldly. 

Frost/i-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
trosty ; freezing cold. 

Frést/ing, n. The composition, resembling hoar- 
frost, used to cover cake, &c. 

Frést/less, a. Free from frost; as, a frostless win- 
ter. ‘ Swift. 

Frost/-mist, ». A mist arising from the congela- 
tion of the vapor in the atmosphere. W. Scott. 

Frdést/-nail, n. A nail driven into a horse-shoe, to 
prevent the horse from slipping on ice. 

Froést/-nailed, a Guarded by frost-nails against 
slipping. J. Webster. 

Frdst/-smodke, n. 
smoke, caused by the congelation of the vapor in 
the atmosphere in a time of severe cold. 

The brig and the ice round her are covered by a strange 
black obscurity: it is the frost-smoke of arctic winters. Kane. 

Frdst/-weed, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Heli- 
anthum (H. Canadense), sometimes used in medi- 
cine as an astringent or aromatic tonic; — so called 
because, late in autumn, crystals of ice shoot from 
the cracked bark at the root;—called also frost- 
wort and rock-rose. 

Frést/-work (-wirk), ». Work resembling hoar- 
frost on shrubs, Blacknre, 

Froést/=-wort (-wirt), n. (Bot.) See FrRost-wEED. 

Frodst/y, a. [A-8. frostig, fyrstig, 0. H. Ger. fros- 
tag, M. H. Ger. vrostec, %: H. Ger. Srostig.] 

1. Attended with, or producing, frost; having 
power to congeal water; as, a frosty night; frosty 
weather. 

2. Containing frost; as, the grass is frosty. 

3. Chill in affection; without warmth of affection 
or courage. Johnson. 

4. Appearing as if covered with hoar-frost ; 
white; gray-haired; as, a frosty head. Shak. 

Frote, v.¢. [Fr. frotter.) To rub or wear by rub- 
bing; to chafe. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Fro/ter-er, n. One who frotes; one who rubs or 
chafes. [Obs.] Marston. 

Froth (21), . [Scot. freath, Icel. frodha, fraudh, 
Jraudhr, Dan. fraade, Sw. fradga, from A-§, 
JSreodhan, to rub, to froth. Cf. L. Ger. frathem, 
Jradem, fraam, steam, vapor. ] 

1. The bubbles caused in fluids or liquors by fer- 
mentation or agitation; spume; foam. 

2. Any empty, senseless show of wit or elo- 


quence. Johnson. 
3. Light, unsubstantial matter, Tusser. 
Froth, v.t. 1. To cause to foam. Beau. § F1. 


2. To cover with froth; as, a horse jroths his 

chain, Southey. 

Froth, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FROTHED (frétht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. FROTHING.] ‘To throw up spume, foam, or 
bubbles; to foam; as, beer froths; a horse froths 
at the mouth. 

Fyrdth/i-ly, adv. In a frothy manner; with foam or 
fens emptily. 

Eroéth/i-mess, n. The state of being frothy; emp- 
tiness; senseless matter. 

Frdth/less, a. Free from froth. 

Fréth/-spit,. A kind of white froth on the leaves 
of plants: cuckoo-spit; wood-sore. 

Frdth/-worm (-wirm), n. (Zntom.) Same as 
FROG-HOPPER, q. Vv. 

Frdéth’y, a. (compar. FROTHIER; superl. FROTH- 


soap 
1. Full of foam or froth, or consisting of froth or 
light bubbles; spumous; foamy. 


2. Not firm or solid; soft. Bacon, 
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FROUNCE 


8. Vain; light; empty; unsubstantial; as, a 
‘rothy speaker or harangue, Tillotson. 
ounce, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FROUNCED (frounst) ; 

p. pr. & vb. N. FROUNCING.] [Fr. froncer, to wrin- 
kle, contract the brow, Pr. & O. Sp. froncir, N. Sp. 
Sruncir, Lat. as if frontiare, from frons, forehead, 
‘brow.] To gather into plaits; to form wrinkles in 
or upon; to curl or frizzle the hair about the face. 
Not tricked and frounced as she was wont. Milton. 
Frounge, v.i. To form wrinkles in the forehead; 
tofrown. [0bs.] 
a The Commons frounced and stormed. Holland. 
Frounge, 7. 1. A wrinkle, plait, or curl; an orna- 
ment of dress. Beau. § Fl, 

2. A mass of pimples in the palate of a horse; 

also, a similar affection in hawks, in which white 
spittle gathers about the hawk’s bill. Booth. 

Frounge/less, a. Having no frounce; not wrin- 
kled. [Obs.] Chaucer, 

Frou/zy,a. [Prov. Eng. frouzy, froward, peevish, 
offensive to the eye or smell, frowst, a musty smell, 
Jrouse, to rumple, frouze, to curl, contracted from 
Srounce, q. v. Of. FrRowy and Frowzy.] Fetid; 
musty; rank; dim; cloudy. neue 

Brow (frou), . [O.H. Ger. frouwa@, frowa, M. H. 
Ger. vrouwe, vrowe, vrou, N. H. Ger. frawe, frau, 
D. vrouw, Dan. frue, Sw. & Icel. fru, A-S. fred; 
Goth. frauja, master.] 

1. A woman; especially, a Dutch or German 

woman. Beau. § Fl, 

2. A dirty woman; a slattern; a lusty woman, 


[Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 
Frow, n. for. FROWER.] An instrument for split- 
ting cask-staves. 
Frow, a. Brittle. [Obs.] Evelyn. 


Evr0/ward,a. [A-S. framweard, averse, perverse. 
See FRoMWARD.] Not willing to yield or comply 
with what is required or is reasonable; perverse; 
disobedient; peevish; as, a froward child. 

Two of them froward seemed to be. Spenser. 

Syn.—Perverse; untoward; wayward; unyielding; 
ungovernable; refractory; disobedient; petulant; cross; 
peevish. See PERVERSE. 

Fyr0/’ward-ly, adv. In a froward manner; per- 
versely. 

Fr0d/ward-ness, n. The condition or quality of be- 
ing froward; reluctance to yield; disobedience; 
peevishness. South. 

Frow’er (frd/er),n. [Contracted from Prov. Eng. 
Jrommard, which has the same meaning, from from 
and the termination ard, q.v.] A sharp-edged tool 
to cleave laths or staves; a frow. Tusser. 

Frow/ey, a. (Carp.) Working smoothly, or with- 
out tearing and splitting ; — said of wood or timber. 

Frown, v.i. [imp. & p. p. FROWNED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. FROWNING.] [Fr. frogner, in se refrogner, 
se renfrogner, to knit the brow, to frown, It. in- 
Jrigno, wrinkled, frowning, Proy. It. frignare, to 
cringe the face, to make a wry face.] 

1. To contract the brow in displeasure, severity, 
or sternness; to scowl; to put on a stern, grim, 
or surly look, ‘'The frowning wrinkles of her 
brow.” Shak, 

2. To manifest displeasure or disapprobation; 
, look on with disfavor; to look threatening; to 

ower. 
The sky doth frown... upon our army. Shak. 

Frown, v.¢. To repress or repel by expressing dis- 
pleasure; to rebuke with a look; as, frown the im- 
pudent fellow into silence. 

Frown, 7. 1. A wrinkling ofthe brow in displeasure, 

» rebuke, sternness, &c.; a sour, severe, or stern look; 
a scowl. 

\ His front yet threatens, and his frowns command. Prior. 

f 2. Any expression of displeasure; as, the frowns 
of Providence; the frowns of Fortune. 

Frown/ing-ly, adv. In a frowning manner; stern- 
ly; with a look of displeasure. 

Frown/’/y,a. Frowning; scowling. [Obs.] ‘‘Her 
Srowny mother’s ragged shoulder.” Sir Ff, Palgrave. 

Frow’y,a. [Contracted from frowzy, frouzy, q.v.] 
Musty; rancid; rank; ill-scented; as, frowy but- 


ter. Lorby. 

Frow/zy,a. 1. The same as Frouzy. 
2. Rough and tangled. ‘‘ With head all frowzy.” 
Spenser. 


Fr6z/en (frdz/n), p. a. Subject to frost, or to long 
and severe frost; chilly; as, the frozen regions of 
the north. 

Fr6z/en-ness (109), m. A state of being frozen. 

Frtib/ish, v.¢. Torub up; to furbish. [0bs.] 

Beau. § Fl. 

Fritet/ed, a. [Lat. fructus, fruit, q. v.]  (Her.) 
Bearing fruit;—said of a tree or plant so repre- 
sented upon an escutcheon., 

Frue-tés’cence, n. [Fr. fructescence, from fructus, 
fruit, q. v.] (Bot.) The time when the fruit of a 
plant arrives at maturity, and its seeds are dis- 
persed; the fruiting season. Milne. Martyn. 

Frue-tie/i-lose’, a, Producing much fruit; full of 
fruit. Hooker. 

Evitve'ti-dor’ (frtik/ti-dor’), n. [Fr., from Lat. 
Fructus, fruit, and Gr. ddpov, gift.) The twelfth 
month of the French republican calendar, dating 
from September 22, 1792. It commenced August 18, 
and ended September 16. See VENDEMIAIRE, 

Frue-tif/er-ous, a. [Lat. fructifer ; fructus, fruit, 
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and ferre, to bear; Fr. fructifere, Sp. fructifere, It. 
Sruttifero.| Bearing or producing fruit. Ainsworth, 

Frite/ti-fi-ea/tion, n. [Lat. fructificatio, Fr. fruc- 

tification, Sp. fructificacion, It. fruttificazione. | 

1. The act of forming or producing fruit; the act 
of fructifying, or rendering productive of fruit ; 
fecundation. ‘‘ The prevalent /ructijication of 
plants.” Browne. 

2. (Bot.) (a.) All those parts of a plant, taken col- 
lectively, which compose the flower and fruit. (0.) 
The process by which these parts develop so as to 
produce the fruit. 

Frite/ti-fy, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FRUCTIFIED; p. pr. 
& vb. Nn. FRUCTIFYING.] [Fr. fructifier, Pr. fructi- 
jiar, fructificar, Sp. fructificar, It. jfruttiicare, 
Lat. fructificare ; fructus, fruit, and jfacere, to 
make.] Tomake fruitful; to render productive; to 
fertilize; as, to fructify the earth. Howell, 

Frite/ti-fy, v.i. To bear fruit. ‘ Causeth the earth 
to fructify.” Beveridge. 

Frue-tose’, n. (Chem.) A kind of sugar occurring, 
already formed, in honey and some fruits. It is a 
sirup-like liquid, incapable of crystallization, and 
changed to grape sugar by the action of dilute acids, 

Frtiet/ti-a-ry, n. [Lat. fructuarius ; fructus, fruit, 
q.v.] One who has the use of the profits or increase 
of any thing. 


Kings are not proprietors nor fructvaries. Prynne. 
Fritet/i-a/tion, n. Produce; fruit. [Obs.] 
Pownall. 


Friiet/i-otts (frtikt/yu-us), a. [Lat. fructwosus, Fr. 
Sructueux, Pr. fructuos, Sp. & Pg. fructuoso, It. 
Fruttuoso. | Fruitful; fertile; also, impregnating 
with fertility. [Obs.] ‘‘ Nothing fructwous or profit- 
able.” Chaucer. 

Fritet/ii-otis-ly, adv. Fruitfully; fertilely. [Obs.] 

Bees mn,  Fruitfulness ; fertility. 

8. 

Fitetare (frttkt/yur, 53), ». [O. Fr. fructure, 
from Lat. fruit, fructus, to enjoy.] Use; fruition; 
enjoyment. [Obs.]} Cotgrave. 

Fru/gal,a. [Lat. frugalis, from frugi, fit for food, 
useful, proper, temperate; Fr. & Sp. frugal, It. 
Jrugale,| Kconomical in the use or appropriation 
of resources; saving unnecessary expense, or any 
thing else which is to be used or consumed; wise 
in the expenditure or application of force, materials, 
and the like; sparing; economical; saying; as, a 
Jrugal housekeeper; frugal of time, 

I oft admire 
How Nature, wise and frugal, could commit 
Such disproportions. Milton. 

Fru-gal/ity,n. (Lat. frugalitas, Fr. frugalité, Sp. 
Jrugalidad, It. prugalta. 

1. The quality of being frugal; prudent economy ; 
good husbandry or housewifery ; that careful man- 
agement of any thing valuable which expends noth- 
ing unnecessarily, and applies what is used to a 
profitable purpose. 

Frugality is founded on the principle that all riches have 
limits. Burke. 

2. A sparing and cautious use or appropriation, 
as of praise. Dryden, 

Syn.—Economy; parsimony. See Economy. 


Fru/gal-ly, adv. With economy; with good man- 
agement; in a saving manner; as, he seldom lives 
Jrugally that lives by chance. 

Fru/gal-ness,n. Quality of being frugal; frugality. 

Fru/gar-dite (49), n. (d/in.) A mineral consisting 
chiefly of the silicates of alumina, iron, and lime, 
with avery small quantity of the silicate of mag- 
nesia; a variety of idocrase;—so called from Fru- 
gard, in Finland, where it is found. 

Friig/gin, n. (Fr. fowrgon, poker, from Lat. furca, 
fork; It. forcone.]| An oven fork; the pole with 
which the ashes in the oven are stirred, 

Fru-gif/er-otis,a. [Lat. frugifer, from fruz, fru- 
gts, fruit of the earth, and ferre, to bear; Fr. fra- 
gifere, It. & Sp. frugifero.] Producing fruit; fruit- 
ful; fructiferous. Henry More. 

Fry-giv’o-rotis, a. [Fr. frugivore, Sp. & It. fru- 
gwworo, from Lat. frux, frugis, fruit of the earth, 
and vorare, to devour.] Feeding on fruits, seeds, or 
corn, as birds and other animals. Pennant. 

Fruit (frut),n. [Fr. fruit, Pr. frut, frug, Sp. & Pg. 
Sruto, It. frutto, from Lat. fructus, enjoyment, 
product, fruit, from fruit, fructus, to enjoy.] 

1. Whatever is produced for the enjoyment of 
man or animals by the processes of vegetable 
growth ; that part of plants which contains the 
seed; especially, the juicy, pulpy products of cer- 
tain plants, covering and including their seeds, as 
the apple, plum, pear, peach, berries, figs, melons, 
and others. ‘‘Goodliest trees, laden with fairest 

ruit.” Milton. 

2. Whatever is to be enjoyed, partaken of, or 
made use of; the ultimate product or result of a 
growth or development; an action or course of con- 
duct, and the like, which is to be taken and used, 
applied or endured; product; result; advantageous 
or desirable product or result; disadvantageous or 
evil consequence or effect; as, the frwits of the 
earth, of labor, of self-denial, of intemperance, and 
the like. ‘*The fruit of rashness.” Shak, ‘The 
Sruit of a bargain.” Burke. 

They shall eat the fruit of their doings. Tsa. iii. 10. 
The fruits of this education became visible. Macaulay. 
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3. The produce of animals; offspring; young; 
as, the fruit of the womb, of the loins, of the body. 
King Edward’s fruit, true heir to the English crown. Shak. 


Fruit (frut), v.¢. To produce fruit. [R.] Chesterfield. 
Fruit/age (frut/ej, 45), n. (Fr. fruitage, from fruit. ] 
Fruit collectively; various fruits; fruitery. “‘¢ Am- 
brosial fruitage.” Milton. 
Fruit’-biid, n. The bud that produces fruit. 
Fruit/er-er, n. [Fr. fruitier, from fruit.] One who 
deals in fruit; a seller of fruits. 
Fruit/er-ess,. A woman who sells fruit. 
Fruyit/er-y (fryt/er-y), n. [Fr. fruiterie, from fruit.] 
1. Fruit collectively taken; fruitage. Philips. 
2. A fruit-loft; a repository for fruit. Johnson. 
Fruyit/ful (frut/fyl), @ Full of fruit; producing 
fruit abundantly; richly productive; prolific; plen- 
teous; as, fruitful soil; a fruitful tree or season; a 
Jruttful wife; fruitful in expedients or in crimes, 


“Your fruitful brain.” Shak. 
Nature multiplies 
Her fertile growth, and by disburdening grows 
More Fruitful. Dilton. 


Syn.—Fertile; prolific; productive; fecund; plenti- 
ful; rich; abundant; plenteous. See FERTILE. 

EFruit/ful-ly, adv. In such a manner as to be pro- 
lific; plenteously; abundantly. 

Fruit/ful-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
fruitful ; exuberant abundance ; productiveness; 
fertility; fecundity. ‘' Fruitfulness and a liberal 
heart.” Shak. ‘ The great fruitfulness of the po- 
et’s fancy.” Addison. 

Fry-i/tion (fry-ish/un), ». [O. Fr. fruition, Pr. 
JSruicio, Sp. fruicion, It. fruizione, from Lat. frui, 
JSruitus, to use or enjoy.] Use or possession of any 
thing, especially such as is accompanied with pleas- 
ure or satisfaction; pleasure derived from posses- 
sionoruse, ‘‘Capacity of fruition.” Rogers, “God- 
like fruition.” Milton. 


Where I may have fruition of her love. Shak. 
Frwy/i-tive, a. [Lat. frui, frwitus, to enjoy; Sp. 
Sruitivo.] : Enjoying. [ Obs") ’ Boyle. 


Frwit/less, a. 1. Lacking, or not bearing, fruit; 
barren; destitute of offspring; as, a fruitless tree or 
shrub; a fruitless marriage. Shak. 

2. Productive of no advantage or good effect; 
vain; idle; useless; unprofitable; as, a frwitless 
attempt; a fruitless controversy. ‘‘ A dream and 
Jruitless vision.” Shak, ‘‘ They... spent the frwit- 
dess hours.” Milton. 

Syn.— Useless; barren; unprofitable; abortive; in- 
effectual; vain; idle; profitless. See USELESS. 

Fruit/less-ly, adv. Inafruitless manner; without 
any valuable effect; idly; vainly; unprofitably. 

Fruit/less-mess,n. The quality of being fruitless, 
or unprofitable, 

Fruit/-idft, x. A loft for the preservation of fruit. 

Fruit/-tree, n. <A tree cultivated for its fruit; es- 
pecially, one producing fruit agreeable to the taste. 

Eruit/y (frnt/y), a. Resembling fruit, or the taste 
of fruit. Dickens. 

Fru/men-ta/ceotis (fry/men-ta/shus), a. [Lat. 
Srumentaceus ; frumentum, corn or grain, contract- 
ed from frugimentum, from frux, frugis, fruit; It. 
Srumentaceo, Fr. frumentacé.] Made of, or resem- 
bling, wheat or other grain. 

EFru/men-ta/ri-otis,a. [Lat. frwmentarius, Sp.& 
It. frumentario. See supra.) Pertaining to wheat 
or grain. [0Obs.] Coles. 

Fru/men-ta/tion, n. [Lat. frwmentatio; frumen- 
tari, to provide with corn, from frumentum. See 
supra.| (Rom. Antig.) A largess of grain bestowed 
upon the people, to quiet them when uneasy. 

Fru/men-ty, n. [Also furmenty and frumety; 
from Lat. frumentum. See supra.]. Food made of 
wheat boiled in milk, and seasoned with sugar, cin- 
namon, &c. Haltiwell, 

Frtiimp,n. [See infra.] 1. A contemptuous speech 
or piece of conduct; a gibe or flout. [Obs.] B. f Fl. 

2. A cross-tempered, old-fashioned female; a 
gossip. [Colloq. Halliwell. 

EFrtiimp,v.¢. [Cf. Prov. Eng. frwmple, to wrinkle, 
ruffle, and Ger. riimpfen, to wrinkle, to sneer.] To 
insult; to flout. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

Frimp/’er,n. A mocker, [0bs.] Cotgrave. 

Ere a. 1. Cross tempered; scornful, [ Obs.] 

2. Old-fashioned, as a woman’s dress. 

Our Bell... looked very frwnpish. Foote. 

Frish, v. ¢. ea Sroisser, to bruise. See FROISE.] 
To bruise or dash violently to pieces, 

I like thine armor well; 
T'll frush it and unlock its rivets all, 
Or i'll be master of it. Shak. 

Fyrtish, a. Broken or crushed; as, the thatch of a 
room becomes /rush. Prof. Wilson. 

Friish, n. Noise of things dashing or dashed to- 
gether. [fare] 

Horrible uproar and frush 
- Of rocks that meet in battle. Southey. 

Friish,n. [Cf. Ger. frosch, frog, and a carney or 
lampas of horses. See FroG.] 

1. (Far.) A sort of tender substance in the mid- 
dle of the sole of a horse; the frog. 

2. A discharge of a fetid or ichorous matter from 
the frog of a horse’s foot ; —also called thrush. 

Frits/tra-ble, a. Capable of being frustrated or 
defeated. [Rare.] 


Frus-tra/ne-otts, a. [Lat. frustra, without effect, 
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in vain; Sp. & It. frustraneo.] Vain; useless; un- 
profitable. [Obs.] Sir T. More. South. 

Ertis/trate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. FRUSTRATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. FRUSTRATING.] [Lat. frustrare, frustra- 
ri, frustratum, from frustra; Pr., Sp., & Pg. frus- 
trar, It. frustrare, Fr. frustrer. See supra.] 

1. To bring to nothing; to prevent from attaining 
a purpose; to disappoint; to defeat; to bafile; as, 
his enemy was frustrated ; to frustrate a plan, de- 
sign, or attempt; to frustrate the will or purpose, 
Shall the adversary thus obtain 
His end and frustrate thine? Milton. 
2. To make null; to nullify; to render invalid or 
of no effect; as, to frustrate a conveyance or deed. 
Syn.—To baffle; defeat; disappoint; balk. See Bar- 
FLE, 

Fvriis/trate, a. [Lat. frustratus, p. p. of frustrari. 
See supra.| Vain; ineffectual; useless; unprofit- 
able; null; void; nugatory; of no effect, ‘‘ Our 
Srustrate search.” Shak. 

Friis/trate-ly, adv. Invain. [0bs.] Vicars, 

Frus-tra/tion, n. [Lat. frustratio, O. Fr. frus- 
tration.] The act of frustrating; disappointment; 
defeat; as, the frustration of one’s attempt or de- 


sign. 

Friis/tra-tive, a. [Fr. frustratif.] Tending to de- 
feat; fallacious. [Obs.] Ainsworth, 

Friis/tra-to-ry, a. [Lat. frustratorius, Fr. frus- 
tratoire, Pr. frustratori, Sp., Pg., & It. frustra- 
torio.] Making void; rendering null; as, a frws- 
tratory appeal. [Obds.] Ayliffe. 

Friist/u-lent, a. [From Lat. frustum, fragment. ] 
Abounding in fragments. 

Evits’tum, n.; pl. 
FRUS/TA, or FRUS/- 
TUMS. [Lat. frustum, 
piece, bit; It. frusto.] 
(Geom.) The part of _ 
a solid next the base, SS 
formed by cutting off 
the top; or, the part 
of any solid, as of a 
cone, pyramid, &c., between two planes, which may 
be either parallel or inclined to each other, 

Frut/age,n. (Cf. FRuiTAGE.] [0bs.] 

1. A picture of fruit; a fruit-piece. 

The cornices consist of frutages and festoons. Evelyn. 

2. A confection of fruit. Nares. 

Fru-tés/cent, a. [Lat. fruter, shrub, bush; Fr. 
Srutescent.] (Bot.) Becoming shrubby, or having 
the appearance of a shrub; as, a frutescent stem. 

Martyn. 

Ery’tex,n. (Lat. See supra.) (Bot.) A plant hay- 
ing a woody, durable stem, but less than a tree; a 
shrub. Miine. 

Fru/ti-eant, a. [Lat. fruticans, p. pr. of fruticare, 
JSruticari, to become bushy, from frutex, q. v.] Full 
of shoots. [Obs.] Evelyn. 

Fru/ti-edse’,)a. [Lat. fruticosus, from frutex, 

FEru/ti-cots, q. v.; Fr. frutiqueux.] (Bot.) 
Pertaining to shrubs; branching like a shrub; 
shrubby; shrub-like; as, a fruticows stem. Gray. 

Fru-tie/ti-lose’, a. [Diminutive of Lat. fruticosus ; 
Fr. fruticuleux.| (Sot.) Like a small shrub. Gray. 

Fry, v.t. [imp. & p.p. FRIED; p. pr. & vb. n. FRY- 

ING.] [Fr. & Pr. frire, Sp. freir, Pg. frigir, It. 

friggere, Lat. frigere.] To dress with fat by heat- 

ing or roasting in a pan over a fire; to cook and 
prepare for eating in a frying-pan; as, to fry meat 
or vegetables. 

Frjy,v.i. 1. To be heated and agitated, as meat ina 
frying-pan; to undergo the action of fire or extreme 
heat; to simmer; hence, to ferment, to foam, or 
to dissolve with heat. ‘* With crackling flames a 
caldron fries.” Dryden. ‘ The frothy billows fry.” 
Spenser. ‘*To keep the oil from frying in the 
stomach.” Bacon. 

, 2. To be agitated; to be greatly moved. [Obs.] 

What kindling motions in their breasts do fry! Lairfax. 

Fry,n. (0. Fr. fraye, M. Fr. frat, spawning, spawn 
of fishes, fry or little fish; It. fregola.] 

1. A swarm or crowd, especially of little fishes; 
alarge number. “The fry of children young.” 
Spenser. ‘*To sever ...the good fish from the 
other fry.” Milton. 

We have burned two frigates, and a hundred and twenty 
small fry. H. Walpole. 

2. [See Fry, v.] A dish of any thing fried. 

3. A kind of sieve. [Zng.] Mortimer. 

Fry/ing-pan, 7». A pan with along handle, used 
for frying meat and vegetables. 

Fii/age, n. The same as FUMAGE. 

Fii/ar, n. A small freeholder of land in fee. [Scot.] 

W. Scott. 

Fitib, n. [Cf. fob, pocket.] A plump young person, 
oe [Written also fubs.] Smart. 

Fub,v.t. [The same word as fob, to cheat.] To 
put off; to delay; to cheat. [Obs.] 

I have been fubbed off, and fubbed off, from this day to that 
day. Shak. 

Fub/ber-y,n. Act of cheating; deception. Marston. 

BEtib/by, a. Plump; chubb [Zng.] 

Fub’sy, be DP; y- Lung. 

Tier daughter, a fubsy, good-humored, silly ... old maid. 

Madam D’ Arblay. 
[Lat. fucatus, p. p. of fucare, to 
color, paint, from fucus, q. v.; It. fee 
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Nichols, 


Fii’eate, a. 
Fa/ea-ted, 
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cato.] Painted; disguised with paint, or with false 
show. Johnson. 

Fiich/si-é (fook’/st-a), n. (Bot.) A genus of flower- 
ing plants, named in honor of Leonard Fuchs, a 
Gerrnaan botanist. F. coccinia is one of the most 
elegant of deciduous greenhouse shrubs; the young 
wood and leaves are tinged with purplish red; the 
blossom is pendent. ‘There are many beautiful va- 
rieties. Loudon. 

Fu-¢iv’/o-rois, a. [Lat. fucus, sea-weed, and vo- 
rare, to eat.] Eating, or subsisting on, sea-weed; 
as, fucivorous animals. FE Dana. 

Fii/eoid, n. (Lat. fucus, q.v., and Gr. efdos, form.] 
(Paleon.) Fossil sea-weed. Mitchcock. 

Fia/eoid, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, sea- 

Fu-eoid/al, weed. 

Bit’eus, n.; pl. FU gi, [Lat., rock-lichen, orchil, 
used as ared dye, and as arouge for the cheeks, red 
or purple color, rouge, disguise, deceit. ] 

1. A paint; a dye; hence, false show. B. Jonson, 

2. (Bot.) A genus of sea-weeds of a tough, leath- 
ery kind, and usually of a dull, brownish-green 
color; sea-wrack, and other species, 

Fud,n. The tail of a hare. Halliwell. 

Fud/der,n. See FoTHER and FODDER. 

Fud/dle, v. t. [imp. & p. p. FUDDLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N., FUDDLING.] [Perhaps formed as a kind of 
diminutive of full. Cf. FuzzLE.] To'make foolish 
or disordered by drink; to cause to become intoxi- 


cated. Thomson. 
Fud/dle, v. 7, To drink to excess. PD Estrange. 
Fud/dler, n. <A drunkard. Baxter. 


Fudge, n. 
an exclamation of contempt. 
Fudge, v.t. 


A made-up story; stuff; nonsense; — 
Goldsmith. 
1. To devise; to contrive; to fabricate. 


Fudged up into such a smirkish liveliness. Fairfax. 
2. To foist; to interpolate. ‘‘ That last...is 
Judged in.” Foote. 


Fu-@/si-an, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Tierra del Fuego. 

Fia’el,n. [Norm. Fr. fuayl, fouoyle, foualle, L. Lat. 
focale, from Lat. focus, hearth, fire-place; L. Lat. 
jire, O. Fr. fou, fu, feu, fire. See Focus.) [For- 
merly written also fewel.] 

1. Any matter which serves as aliment to fire; 
that which feeds fire; combustible matter, as wood, 
coal, peat, &c. 

2. Any thing that serves to feed or increase flame, 
heat, or excitement. 

Fael, v. ¢t. 1. To feed with fuel or combustible 
matter. [Obs.] 

Never, alas! the dreadful name, 
That fwels the infernal flame. Cowley. 

2. To store or furnish with fuel or firing. Wotton. 

Fii/el-er, n. [Written also fweller.] One who, or 
that which, supplies fuel. [Rare.] Donne, 

Eu-e’rvo, n. [Sp.; Pg. & It. foro, Pr. for, O. Fr. 
JSeur, from Lat. forum, q.v.] (Sp. Law.) (a.) A code; 
a charter; a grant of privileges. (b.) A custom 
having the force of law. (c.) A declaration by a 
magistrate. (d.) A place where justice is adminis- 
tered. (e.) The jurisdiction of a tribunal. Burrill. 

Fur, v.i. To puff. [Prov. Eng., and local, U. S.J 

Brockett. 

Fuffi/y,a. Light; puffy. [ Prov. Eng., and local, U. 8.) 

Hi ga,n. [It.] (dJus.) A fugue. See FUGUE. 

Fu-ga/ciotis (fu-ga/shus), a. [Lat. fugax, from 
Sugere, to flee; Fr. & It. fugace, Sp. fugaz.| Fly- 
ing, or disposed to fly; fleeing away; volatile. 

Much of its possessions is so hid, so fugacious, and of so un- 
certain purchase. Bp. Taylor. 

Fu-ga/ciotis-mess, n. The quality of being fuga- 
cious; volatility. 

Fu-gac/i-ty (fu-gis/ity), nm. [Lat. fugacitas, Fr. 
Sugacité, Sp. fugacidad, It. Jugaeta 

1. The quality of being fugacious; fugaciousness ; 
volatility; as, fugacity of spirits. Boyle. 

2. Uncertainty; instability. Johnson. 

Fii’ga-cy,n. Fugaciousness ; fugacity. [Obs.] Milton. 

KEy-gi'to, n. [It.] (Mus.) A composition in the 
fugue style, but not strictly a fugue. 

Fiigh (fa), interj. An exclamation expressing ab- 
horrence. [Commonly written foh. ] Dryden. 

Fil gi-tive, a. [Lat. fugitivus, fugere, to flee; Fr. 
Sugitif, Pr. fugitiu, Sp. & Pg. fugitivo, It. fuggitivo.] 

1. Apt to flee away; given to flying away; in- 
clined to escape; liable to disappear; uncertain ; 
not to be relied upon. 

2. Easily blown away or absorbed ; volatile ; 
evanescent. ‘Tender and fugitive parts... of 
vegetables.” Woodward. ‘A growing and fugitive 
idea.” Locke. 

3. Flying or escaping from duty, service, danger, 
and the like;—said of persons. ‘‘ The fugitive 
Parthians follow.” Shak. 

Can a fugitive daughter enjoy herself while her parents are 
in tears? Richardson. 

Fugitive compositions, such as are short and occasional, 
and so published that they quickly escape notice, as in a 
newspaper. 

Syn.— Fleeting; unstable; wandering; eloping; un- 
certain. 

Fii/Si-tive, n. 1. One who flees from his station or 
duty; a deserter; one who flees from danger. 

2. One who has fled or deserted, and taken refuge 
under another power, or one who has fled from 
punishment. Dryden. 
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3. One hard to be caught or detained. 
Or catch that airy fugitive called wit. Harte. 
Fugitive from justice (Law), one who, haying com- 
mitted a crime in one jurisdiction, flees or escapes into 
another to avoid punishment. 


rations adv. Ina fugitive manner. 


Fi/gi-tive-ness, n. 1. Liability or aptness to fly 
away; volatility; fugacity. Boyle. 
2. Instability; unsteadiness. Johnson. 
Fi/gle-man, n.; pl. FU/GLE-MEN. [Ger. jliigel- 


mann, a file-leader, from jliigel, wing.] (Mil.) A 
soldier especially expert and well drilled, who takes 
his place in front of a military company, as an ex- 
ample or model to the others in their exercises ; 
hence, a file-leader; an example; a director. [Writ- 
ten also fugeman: | 

Fiigue (fug),. [Fr., It., & Sp. fuga, Ger. fuge, 
from Lat. fuga, a fleeing, flight.] (AZus.) A musical 
composition in contrapuntal style, in which a sub- 
ject is proposed by one part, and then responded to 
by the others, according to certain rules. 


All parts of the scheme are eternally chasing each other, like 
the parts of a fugue. ip. Taylor. 


Fii/guist (fu/gist), n. (Mus.) A musician who com- 


poses or performs fugues. Busby. 
Ful/¢i-ble, a. [Lat. (Oost? to prop.] Capable of 
being propped up. [Obs.] Cockeram. 


Fulci-ment, n. [Lat. fulcimentum, from fulcire, 
to prop.] The support on which a balance or lever 
rests and turns; aprop; afulcrum. [Obs.] Wilkins. 

Ful/erate, a. [From Lat. fulerwm, q. v.] 

1. (Bot.) Descending to the earth; as, a fulcrate 
branch. [Rare.] Lee, 

2. Furnished with fulerums. 

Ful/erum, n.; Lat. pl. FUL/eRA; Eng. pl. FUL/- 
€RUMS. [Lat., bed-post, from fulcire, to prop.] 

1. A prop or support. 

2. (Mech.) That by which a lever is sustained, or 
ene poe about which it turns in lifting or moving 
a body. 

3. (Bot.) A part of a plant ;— used in the plural to 
designate all the appendages of the axis of a plant, 
except the leaves and flowers, as the stipules, bracts, 
tendrils, &c. [Obs.] 

Ful-fill’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. FULFILLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. FULFILLING.] [A tautological compound of 
Jull and fill; A-8. ful-fyllan.| [Written also fulfil. 

1. To fill up; to make full or complete. ‘ Fulfi 
her week.” Gen. xxix. 27. ‘* Corresponding and 
Suljilling bolts.” Shak. 

2. To accomplish or carry into effect, as an inten- 
tion, promise, or prophecy, a desire, prayer, or re- 
quirement, and the like; to complete by perform- 
ance; to answer the requisitions of; to bring to 
pass; to effectuate. 

He will fulfill the desire of them that fear him. Ps. cxly. 19. 

If ye fulfill the ee law according to the scripture, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, ye do well. James ii. 8. 

Here Nature seems fulfilled in all her ends. Dilton. 

Ful-fill’er,n. One who fulfills or accomplishes. 

Ful-fill/ment, n. 1. Accomplishment; comple- 
tion; as, the fulfillment of Pee 

2. Execution; performance; as, the fuljillment of 
a promise. 

Ful/gen-cy,n. [See infra.] Brightness; splendor; 
glitter; effulgence. Bailey. 

Fulsgent, a. Lat. ere Sulgentis, p. pr. of ful- 
gere, to flash, glitter, shine; O. It. fulgente.] Ex- 
quisitely bright; shining; dazzling} effulgent. 

Other Thracians . . . fulgent morions wore. Glover. 

Ful/gent-ly, adv. Dazzlingly; glitteringly. 

Ful/sid, a. (Lat. fulgidus, It. fulgido. See supra.] 


Shining; glittering; dazzling. [06s.} Pope. 
Ful-gid/i-ty, n. [It. fulgidita. See supra.] Splen- 
dor; resplendence; effulgence. Obs.) Bailey. 
Ful/g6r,n. [Lat. fulgor, from fulgere, to shine; 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. fulgor, It. fulgore.] Dazzling bright- 
ness; splendor. bs. Browne, 


Ful/gu-rant, a. [Lat.fulgurans, fulgurantis, p. pr. 
of fulgurare. See infra.] Lightening. [ Obs.] More. 
Ful gu-rate, v. 7. Ce. Sulgurare, fulguratum, 


fulgur, lightning, fulgere, to shine.} To flash as 
lightning. [Obs. Chambers. 
Pt n. ([Lat. fulguratio, Fr. fulgura- 

tion. - 
1. The act of lightening. [Obs.] Donne. 


2. (Assaying.) The sudden brightening of a fused 
globule of gold or silver, when the last film of the 
oxide of lead or copper leaves its surface. 

A phenomenon called, by the old chemists, fulgwration. Ure. 
Ful/gu-rite, n. [Fr. fulgurite, Lat. fulguritum, 
Julgurire, to strike with lightning, fulgur, fulgu- 
ris, lightning.] A vitrified sand-tube, supposed to 
have been produced by the striking of lightning on 


Pilg Lat. fulgur, It. ful Ph 
UVsu-ry, n. at. fulgur, It. fulgure, folgore. 
idgtiaiiny? [ obs ; Cockeram, 


Ful/ham, 7. [Because they were, as has been con- 
jectured, chiefly made at Fulham, in Middlesex, 
Eng.} <A false die. [Cant. Shak. 

Eali-eda,n. [Lat.,acoot.] (Ornith.) A genus of 
aquatic birds; the coot. /. atra, found throughout 
Europe and in Japan, and indigenous to Great 
Britain, is black, with the exception of the beak, 
which is white, and also of a plate or lobe extending 
from the bill nearly to the crown of the head, and 
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which, being destitute of feathers, and smooth, has 
pom rise to the name bald-coot, by which it is often 
own. Baird. 

Fulig/inds/ity, n. [Fr. fuliginosité. See infra.) 
The condition or quality of being fuliginous; that 
which is, or which makes, fuliginous; sootiness; 
matter deposited by smoke. [Obs. 

Fu lig/i-noids (fu-lij/inus), a. (lat. fuliginosus, 
from fuligo, soot; Fr. fuligineux, Sp. fuliginoso, 
It. fuligginoso.) 

1. Pertaining to soot; sooty; dark; dusky. 
.  Q. Pertaining to smoke; resembling smoke; 


dusky. Shenstone. 
s\n eons-ly, adv. In a smoky manner; 
_dus 


y: 
Fiai/li-miirt, n. The same as FouMART. 
EF a. [compar. FULLER; superl. 
'A-8. & Sw. a l, O. Sax. ful, Icel. fullr, Goth. 

lls, Dan. fuld, O. H. Ger. fol, N. H. Ger. voll, D. 

vol. Cf. FILu. 
1. Filled up; having within its limits all that it can 
contain; supplied; not empty or vacant; — said pri- 
marily of hollow vessels, and hence, of any thing 
else; as, a cup full of water; a house full of people. 

Had the throne been /ull, their meeting would not have 
been regular. Blackstone. 

2. Abundantly furnished or provided; sufficient 
in quantity, quality, or degree; copious; ample; 
adequate; as, a full meal; a full supply; a full 
voice; a full compensation. 

3. Amply provided or furnished; abounding in; 
well laden with ; — often with of; as, a house full of 
furniture, and the like. 

\ Iam full of the burnt-offerings of rams. Jsa. i. 11. 

| 4, Not wanting in any essential quality; com- 
plete; entire; perfect; adequate; as, a full nar- 
rative; a person of full age; a full stop; a full face ; 
the full moon, 


It came to pass, at the end of two full years, that Pharaoh 
dreamed. Gen. xli. 1. 


FULLEST. ] 


I can not 
Request a fuller satisfaction 
Than you have freely granted. Ford. 
At full, when full or complete. Shak.— Full and by 
(Waut.), sailing close-hauled, having all the sails fud?, 
and lying as near the wind as possible. Zotten. — Full 
band (Mus.), a band in which all the voices and instru- 
ments are employed.— Full moon, the moon with its 
whole disk illuminated, as when opposite to the sun; 
also, the time when the moon is full. — Full organ (Mus.), 
an organ in which all or most of the stops are out. 


Full, x. Complete measure; utmost extent; the 
highest state or degree. 


The swan’s-down feather, 
That stands upon the swell at full of tide. 


Full of the moon, the time of full moon. 


Full, adv. Quite; to the same degree; without 
abatement or diminution; with full force or effect; 
completely; exactly; entirely. 

The pawn I proffer shall be full as good. Dryden. 

The diapason closing full in man. Dryden. 

(=~ Full is prefixed to other words, chiefly participles, 

to express utmost extent or degree; as, ful/-bloomed, 

Sull-blown, full-crammed, full-grown, full-laden, full- 
stuffed, and others. Such compounds are self-defining. 

Full, v.i. To become full or wholly illuminated ; 
as, the moon fwlls at midnight. 

Full, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FULLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FULLING.] [A-S. fwllian, to make full or perfect, 
to whiten as a fuller, to baptize, fullere, fullo, a 
bleacher, D. vullen, vollen, L. Lat. fullare, to thicken 
cloth, folare, to smooth, bleach, Pr. folar, It. follare, 
Fr. fouler; Lat. fullo, fuller, cloth-fuller.] To 
thicken in a mill, as cloth; to mill; to make com- 
pact; to scour, cleanse, and thicken in a mill. 

Full, v.i. To become fulled or thickened; as, this 
material does not fuli well. 

Full/age, n. The money or price paid for fulling 
or cleansing cloth. Johnson. 

Ful/lam,n. <A false die. See FuLHAM. 

Full/-blown, a. 1. Fully expanded, as a blos- 
som. Denham. 

2. Fully distended with wind. Dryden. 

Full/-bét/tom,n. <A wig with a large bottom. 

Full/-bot/tomed, a. Having a large bottom, as a 


wig. 
Full/-biitt’, adv. With direct opposition and with 
violence. oe PD Estrange. 
Full/-drive’, adv. With full speed. Chaucer. 
Fuller,n. [See Fut, v. ¢.] 
1. One whose occupation is to full cloth. 
2. (Blacksmiti’s Work.) A die; a half-round set- 
hammer. 
Fuller, v.¢. To form a groove or channel in, by a 
fuller or set-hammer; as, to fuller a bayonet. 
Full/er’s-éarth (rth), n. A variety of clay, com- 
pact, but friable, unctuous to the touch, and of va- 
rious colors, usually with a shade of green. It is 
useful in scouring and cleansing cloth, as it imbibes 
the grease and oil used in preparing wool. ‘ 
Full/er’s-this/tle (-this/l),/m. (Bot.) Teasel, a 
Full/er’s-weed, plant of the genus 
ipsacus (D. fullonum), whose burs are used in 
dressing cloth. 
FullVer-y, ». The place or the works where the 
ulling of cloth is carried on, 
Full/-heiirt/ed (-hiirt/ed), a, 
confidence. 


Shak. 


Full of courage or 
Shak. 
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Full/-hdt/, a, Heated to the utmost. Shak. 
Full/ing-mill, n. <A mill for fulling cloth by 
means of pestles or stampers, which alternately 
fall into and rise from troughs where the cloth is 
e with the fuller’s-earth or other cleansing mate- 
rials. 
Full/mart,n. See FOUMART. B. Jonson. 
Full/ness, n. The state of being full or filled; en- 
tireness; completeness; abundance; sufliciency; 
adequateness ; affluence; excellence; perfection; 
as, the fullness of a cup, a room, of sound, of blood, 
of the heart, and the like. [Written also fulness.] 
In thy presence is fullness of joy. Ps. xvi. 11. 
There wanted the fullness of a plot, and variety of charac- 
ters, to form it as it ought. Dryden. 
Ful-lin/ie-al, a. [Lat. fullonicus, from fullo, a 
bleacher.] Pertaining to a fuller of cloth. [Obs.] 
Blount. 
Full/-6rbed, a. Having the orb or disk complete 
or fully illuminated; like the fullmoon. Addison. 
Full/-sailed, a. Without limit; absolute. ‘ Fud- 
sailed confidence.” Massinger. 
Full/-stimmed (-stimd), a. Complete in all its 
parts. Howell, 
Full/-swing’,n. The utmost extent or limit of de- 
sire or possibility. 
Leaving corrupt nature to the full-swing and freedom of its 


own extravagant actings. South. 
Full/-winged, a. 1. Having complete wings, or 
large, strong wings. Shak. 
2. Ready for flight; eager. Beau. 


Ful/ly, adv. Inafullmanner or degree; completely ; 
entirely ; without lack or defect; adequately ; satis- 
factorily; as, to be fully persuaded of the truth of a 
proposition. 

Fully committed (Law), committed to prison for trial, 
in distinction from being previously detained for exami- 
nation. 

Syn.— Completely; entirely; maturely; plentifully; 
abundantly; plenteously; copiously; largely; amply; 
sufficiently; clearly; distinctly; perfectly. 

Ful’mar,n. [Cf. Fou MART, which is spelled also 

fullmart and fulmer.} ee hae A species of pe- 
trel (Procelaria glacialis of some, and Fulmarus 
glacialis of others), an inhabitant of the Shetland 
Isles and other northern regions, much sought for 
on account of its down, feathers, and oil, 

Fulminant, a. [Lat. fulminans, p. pr. of fulmi- 
nare; Fr, fulminant, Sp. & It. fulminante.] Thun- 
dering. [Rare.] Bailey. 

Ful/mi-nate, v.i. [imp. & p.p. FULMINATED; Pp. 
pr. & vb, nN. FULMINATING.] [Lat. fulminare, ful- 
minatum, to lighten, to strike with lightning, from 
fulmen, thunderbolt, for fulgimen, from fulgere, to 
shine; It. fulminare, Pr., Sp., & Pg. fulminar, Fr. 
Sulminer.) 

1. To thunder; hence, to make a loud, sudden 
noise; to detonate; to explode with a violent re- 
port; as, fulminating mercury. 

2. To issue, utter, or send forth decrees or cen- 
sures with publicity or violence, or with the as- 
sumption of supreme authority; to thunder forth 
menaces. 

Fulmi-nate,v.¢. 1. To cause to explode. Sprat. 

2. To utter or send out, as a denunciation or cen- 
sure; especially, to send out, as a menace or cen- 
sure, by ecclesiastical authority. 

They fulminated the most hostile of all decrees. De Quincey. 

Ful’minate,n. [Fr. fulminate, N. Lat. fulmina- 
tum. See supra.) (Chem.) A compound of ful- 
minic acid with a base; as, fulminate of mercury; 

Sulminate of silver ; — often called fulminating mer- 
cury and silver; fulminate of gold;—called also 
aurum fulminans, or fulminating gold, These com- 
pounds detonate or explode by percussion, friction, 


or heat. Gregory. 
Ful/mi-na/ting, p.a. 1. Thundering; exploding; 
detonating. 


2. Hurling denunciations, menaces, or censures. 

Fulminating powder (Chem.), a detonating compound 
of sulphur, carbonate of potash, and niter. See FUuL- 
MINATE. 

Ful mi-na/tion, n. 
tion, Pr. fulminatio, 
zione. 

1. The act of fulminating, thundering, thunder- 
ing forth, or issuing forth, with authority and vio- 
lence; detonation. 

2. That which is fulminated or thundered forth; 
menace or censure, 

The fulminations from the Vatican were turned into ridi- 
cule. Ayliffe. 

Ful/mi-na-to-ry (Synop., § 1380), @ [Fr. fulmina- 
toire.] Thundering; striking terror. fotgrave, 

Ful/mine, v.i. [Fr. fulminer. See FULMINATE, 
v.] Tothunder. [0bs.] Spenser. Milton. 

Ful’mine, v.t. To shoot; to dart like lightning; 
to fulminate; to utter or issue with authority or ve- 
hemence. 

She fulmined out her score of laws Salique. Tennyson. 


Ful-min/e-ois, a. [Lat. fulmen, thunder.] Of, or 
concerning, thunder. 

Ful-min/ie, a. [Fr. fulminique.] (Chem.) Pertain- 
ing to, or capable of, detonation; as, fulminic acid, 
which exists only in connection with a base, form- 
ing a fulminate. Gregory. 


Lat. fulminatio, Fr. fulmina- 
p. fulminacion, It. fulmina- 





FUMIDNESS 


‘Ful/ness,. See FuLLNEsS. 

Ful-sam/ie, a. [See infra.] Fulsome. [0Obs.] 

Ful/séme,ca. [A-8. al, foul, q.v.,and the term. some. } 

1. Full; having fullness. [Obs.] 

This lean, pale, hoar, and withered corpse grew fulsome, 
fair, and fresh. Golding. 

2. Offending or disgusting by over-fullness, ex- 
cess, Or grossness; rank; gross; nauseous; also, 
coarse, obscene; as, fulsome flattery, compliments, 
or artitices. ‘‘ Fulsome ewes.” Shak. 

Chaste and modest as he [Persius] is esteemed, it can not be 
denied that in some places he is broad and fulsome. Dryden. 

Ful/séme-ly, adv. Ina fulsome manner; rankly; 
nauseously. 

Ful/séme-ness,n. The quality of being fulsome; 
nauseousness; offensive grossness. Dryden. 

Ful/vid, a. fi. Lat. fulvidus ; Lat. fulvus, It. 

Ful/votis,$ fulvo, Pr. fulvi.}) Tawny; dull yellow, 
with a mixture of gray and brown. Lindley. 

Fum,v.i. To sound or play upon a fiddle. [Obs.] 
“Follow me, and fwm as you go.” B. Jonson, 

Fu-ma/ciotis,a. Smoky; hence, fond of, or given 
to, smoking; addicted to the use of tobacco in 
smoking. 

Fu-ma/do,n. [Sp. fumado, smoked, p. p. of fumar, 
to smoke, Lat. fumare, from fumus, smoke; L. Lat. 
Jumado.| A smoked fish, Carew. 

Fi/mage,n. [L. Lat. fumagium, O. Fr. fumage, 
Sumaige, Lat. fumus, smoke.) Hearth-money. 
Fumage, or fuage, vulgarly called smoke-farthings. Blackstone. 

Fii/ma-rate, n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the 
combination of fumaric acid with a base. 

Eu-ma’ri-d,n. (Lat. fumus, smoke, fume.] (Bot.) 
A genus of plants, including the fumitory;—so 
called from the disagreeable odor of the plants. 

Fu-mar/ie, a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained 
from, fumitory ;— said of a certain acid. 

Fia/ma-role, n. he paar from fumo, Lat. fu- 
mus, smoke.] <A hole or spot in a volcanic or other 
region, from which vapors issue. Dana. 

Fiai/ma-to-ry,”. See Fumrrory. 

Fim/ble, v. i. [imp. & p.p. FUMBLED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. FUMBLING. -rov. Eng. jimble, to fumble, to do 
imperfectly, O. Eng. fambles, hands, L. Ger. /wm- 
mein, fommeln, to touch, grope, D. fommelen, to 
ea Sw. fumla, famla, Dan. famle, to grope 
about. 

1. To feel or grope about; to make awkward at- 
tempts. Cudworth. 

2. To grope about in perplexity; to seek awk- 
wardly; as, to fumble for an excuse. Dryden. 

3. To handle much; to play childishly; to turn 
over and over. 

Isaw him fwnbdle with the sheets, and play with flowers. Shak. 

Fum/ble,v.f To manage awkwardly; to crowd 
or tumble together. Shak. 

Fitim/bler, n. One who fumbles, gropes, or man- 
ages awkwardly. 

Fitim/bling-ly, adv. 
manner, 

Fiime,n. (Lat. fumus, O. Fr. fum, N. Fr. fumée, 
Pr. fum, O. Sp., Pg., & It. fumo, N. Sp. humo.) 

1. Vapor from combustion, or exhalation; vola- 
tile matter ascending in a dense body; smoke; reek; 
as, a fwme of tobacco, of a dunghill, and the like. 
‘““The fumes of new-shorn hay.” JWaller. ‘‘The 
Jumes of wine.” Dryden. 

From them a fume at first appears. Chapman. 

2. Any thing vapor-like, unsubstantial, or airy; 
idle conceit; vain imagination. ‘‘ A show of fumes 
and fancies,” Bacon, 

Fiime, v. iz. ee & p.p. FUMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FUMING.] [Fr. fumer, Pr., 8p.,& Pg. fumar, It. & 
Lat. fumare, from Lat. fumus, smoke, See supra.] 

1. To smoke; to throw off vapor, as in combus- 
tion; to yield vapor or exhalations. ‘‘ Where the 
golden altar fumed.” Milton. 

Silenus lay, 


Whose constant cups lay fuming to his brain. Roscommon. 
2. To pass off in vapors. 
Their parts are kept from fuming away by their fixity. Cheyne. 
3. To bein a rage; to be hot with anger. 
He frets, he fwmes, he stares, he stamps the ground. Dryden. 
To fume away (Fig.), to give way to excitement and 
displeasure. 
Fiime, v.t¢. 1. To smoke; to dry in smoke. Carew. 
2. To perfume. [0Obs. or rare.] 
She fumed the temple with an odorous flame. Dryden. 
3. To disperse or throw off in vapor, or as in the 
form of vapor. 
The heat will fume away most of the scent. 


In a fumbling or awkward 


Mortimer. 


How vicious hearts fume frenzy to the brain! Young. 
Fiime/less, a. Free from fumes. 
Fiim/er, n. One who fumes or perfumes. [0bs.] 


“‘Embroiderers, feather-makers, fumers.” B. 6: £1. 
Fa/met, n. ([Lat. fimus, dung. Cf. Fr. fumier, 
- dung, O. Fr. femier, from Lat. fimus.] 

1. The dung of deer, B, Jonson. 
2. See FuUMETTE. 

Bu-mvttte’,n. (Fr. fumet, odor, fume of wine, of 
meat, from Lat. fumus, smoke, fume.] The stench or 
high flavor of game or meat when kept long. Swift. 

Fia/mid, a. [Lat.fuwmidus, from fumus, smoke; It. 
fumido.| Smoky; vaporous. [fare.] Browne. 

Fu-mid/i-ty; )n. The state of being fumid; smo- 

Fi’mid-ness, kiness. [Javre.] Bailey. 
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FUMIFEROUS 


Fu-mif/er-otis, a. [Lat. fwmifer; fumus, smoke; 
and ferre, to bear; It. & Sp. fumifero.} Producing 
smoke. 

Fu-mif/i-gist, n. [Lat. fwmus, smoke, and fugare, 
to put to flight, fugere, to flee; Fr. fumifuge.] One 
who, or that which, drives away smoke or fumes. 

Fii/mi-gant, a. (Lat. fwmigans, fumigantis, p. pr. 
of fumigare ; O. Sp. fumigante.] Fuming. [Rare.] 

Fa/mi-gate, v.t. [imp.&p.p. FUMIGATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. FUMIGATING.] [Lat. fumigare, fumigatum, 
from fumus, smoke; O. Sp. fumigar, Fr. fumiger.] 

1. To apply smoke to; to expose to smoke or 
gas, as in chemistry, or medicine, by inhaling, or in 
cleansing infected apartments, clothing, &c. 

2. To smoke; to perfume. Dryden. 

Fii/mi-ga/tion, n. ir Sumigation, Sp. fumiga- 
cion, It. fumigazione. ; 

1. The act of fumigating, or applying smoke or 
gas, for various purposes. 

2. Vapor; scent raised by fire. _ , 

Fii/mi-ga-to-ry (50), a. [Fr. fumigatoire, Sp. fu- 
migatorio.] Having the quality of fumigating. [2.] 

Fim/i-ly, adv. Smokily; with fume. , 

Fiim/ing-ly, adv. In a fuming manner; angrily. 
“They answer fumingly.” : Hooker, 

Fiam/ish, a. Smoky; hot; choleric. [Obs.] | 

Fiaim/ish-ness, n. Choler; fretfulness; passion. 

Fii/mi-ter, nm. [Lat. fumare, to smoke, fumus, 

Fa/mi-to-ry, smoke, N. Lat. fumaria officinalis, 
Sumus terre, Fr. fumeterre, Pr. fumala, fumterra 
Sp. & Pg. fumaria, It. fummosterno, Ger. érdrauch.| 
(Bot.) A plant, of several species, of the genus Fu- 
maria, having a rank, disagreeable smell. #. offici- 
nalis is acommon species, and was formerly used 
as an anti-scorbutic, 

Fim/mel,n. The offspring of a stallion and she 
ass; amule; a hinny. Booth. 

Fu-m6s/i-ty, n. The state of being fumid; fumid- 
ness. 

Fim/ots,) a. [Lat. fwmosus, from fumus, smoke ; 

Fim’y, Fr. fumeux, Pr. fumos, Sp., Pg., & It. 
Jumoso.] Producing fume; full of vapor; vaporous. 

From dice and wine the youth retired to rest, 
And puffed the fumy god from out his breast. Dryden. 

Fiin,n. [Cf. A-S.fean, joys, fed, gefea, joy, glad- 
ness.] Sport; merriment; wanton or frolicsome 
amusement. ‘‘ Frolic and fun.” Goldsmith. 

Fu-nim/bu-late, v.i. [See infra.] To walk ona 
rope. 


Fu-nam/bu-la/tion, n. Rope-dancing. 


Fu-nam/bu-la-to-ry (50) (Synop., § 180), a. [See 
infra. ] 
1. Performing like a rope-dancer. Chambers. 


2. Narrow, like the walk of arope-dancer. ‘‘ This 
Sunambulatory track,” Browne. 
Fu-nam/bu-list, n, [See infra.] A rope-walker 
or dancer. De Quincey. 
Fu-nam/bu-l6, [Lat. funambulus; funis, 
Fundam’ bu-lits, rope, and ambulare, to walk; 
Sp. funambulo, It. funambolo, Fr. funambule.] A 
rope-dancer or rope-walker,. Bacon. 
Fiine/tion (ftink/shun),n. [Lat. functio, from fun- 
gi, functus, to perform, execute; Fr. fonction, Sp. 
Suncion, It. funzione.] 
1. The act of executing, or performing activity, 
duty, office, or calling; performance. 
That function is swallowed in surmise. Shak. 
A representing commoner in the function of his public 
calling. Swit. 
2. The peculiar or appointed action of any spe- 
cial organ or part of an animal or vegetable organ- 
ism; as, the function of the heart or the limbs; the 
natural or assigned action of any power or faculty 
of the soul, or of the intellect; the exertion of an 
energy of some determinate kind, 
As the mind opens, and its functions spread. Pope. 
3. The course of action which peculiarly pertains 
to any public officer in church or state; the activity 
appropriate to any business or profession. 
Tradesmen singing in their shops, and going about their 
Junctions friendly. Shak. 
Every soldier was able to do all the functions of an a 
urnet. 
4. (Math.) A quantity so connected with another 
quantity, that if any alteration be made in the latter 
there will be a consequent alteration in the former. 
The dependent quantity is said to be a function of 
the other. Thus, the circumference of a circle is a 
Junction of the diameter. If 2 be a symbol to which 
different numerical values can be assigned, such ex- 
pressions as 2, 3”, Log. w, and Sin. z, are ali func- 
tions of w;—usually indicated by the symbol /f, F, 
or $; as, y= F’(x), denoting that y is the function of 
x, or is dependent for its value on x. 
Fine/tion-al, a. Pertaining to functions; required 
by, or involved in, the appropriate action, 
Fune/tion-al-ize, v.t. To assign to some function 
or office. [Rare.] 
Fine/tion-al-ly, adv. In a functional manner; 
by means of the functions. Lawrence. 
Fiune/tion-a-ry, n. [Fr. fonctionnaire.] One 
charged with the performance of a function; as, a 
ublic functionary ; secular functionaries. 
Find, n. [0.Fr. fund, fons, N. Fr. fond, fonds, 
Pr. fons, Sp. fundo, fondo, Pg. fundo, It. fondo, 
from Lat. fundus, bottom, ground, foundation. } 
1. A deposit of resources from which supplies are 
drawn, out of which expenses are provided for, &c.; 
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a stock or capital; a sum of money appropriated as 
the foundation of some commercial or other opera- 
tion, undertaken with a view to profit, and by means 
of which expenses and credit are supported; an 
invested sum whose income is devoted to a specific 
object; as, the fund of a bank, commercial house, 
an ecclesiastical society, and the like. 

2. A store laid up, from which one may draw at 
pleasure; asupply; a full provision of resources ; 
as, a fund of wisdom or good sense, ‘‘ An inex- 
haustible fund of stories.” Macaulay. 

3. (pl.) The stock of a national debt; public secu- 
rities; evidences of money lent to government, for 
which interest is paid at prescribed intervals ;— 
called also public funds. 

Sinking fund, a sum of money set apart, usually at 
fixed intervals, to the redemption of the debts of govern- 
ment or of a corporation. 

Find, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FUNDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FUNDING. ] 

1. To provide and appropriate a fund or perma- 
nent revenue for the payment of the interest of; to 
make permanent provision of resources for dis- 
charging the annual interest of; as, to fund govern- 
ment notes; to fund a national debt. 

2. To place in a fund, as money. 

3. To put into the form of bonds or stocks bear- 
ing regular interest. 

Fiund/a-ble, a. Capable of being funded, or con- 
verted into a fund; convertible into bonds. 

Fin/’/da-ment, n. [Lat. fundamentum, from fun- 
dare, to lay the bottom, to found, from fundus, 
bottom; O. Fr. fundement, N. Fr. fondement, Pr. 
Sundamen, fondamen, fondament, Sp. & Pg. funda- 
mento, It. fondamento. ] 

1. Foundation. [0bs.] Chaucer, 

2. The seat; the lower part of the body, on which 
one sits; the buttocks; also, the orifice of the intes- 
tines; the anus. Hume. 

Fin/da-mént/al,a. [Fr. fondamental, Sp. funda- 
mental, It. fondamentale. See supra.] Pertaining 
to the foundation or basis; serving for the founda- 
tion; hence, essential, as an element, principle, or 
law; important; original; elementary; as, a fun- 
damental truth; a fundamental sound or chord in 


music. ‘The fundamental reason of that war.” 
Shak. ‘‘Some fundamental antithesis in nature.” 
Whewell. 


Fundamental base (Mus.), a base formed of the roots 
or fundamental tones of the chords. — Fundamental 
chord (Mus.), a chord, the lowest tone of which is its root. 

Fin/da-mént/al,n. <A leading or primary princi- 
ple, rule, law, or article, which serves as the ground- 
work of a system; essential part; as, the fwnda- 
mentals of the Christian faith. 

Fun/da-mént/al-ly, adv. In a fundamental man- 


ner; primarily; originally; essentially; at the 
foundation; in origin or constituents. ‘ Funda- 
mentally defective.” Burke, 


Fund/ed, p. a. 1. Existing in the form of bonds 
bearing regular interest; as, funded debt. 

2. Invested in public funds; as, funded property. 

Fund/-hold/er, n. One who has property in the 
public funds. J. S. Mill, 

Fund/ing, p.a. 1. Providing a fund for the pay- 
ment of the interest. 

2. Investing in the public funds. 

Funding system,a scheme of finance or revenue by 
which provision is made for paying annual interest on a 
public debt. 

Fiind/less, a. Destitute of funds. 

BF itn!dus,n. ([Lat.] (Anat.) The base of any cone- 
shaped organ, as the womb. 

Fu-né/bral, a. (Lat. funebris, belonging to a 

Fu-né/bri-al, ; funeral, from funus, funeris, fu- 

Fu-né/bri-ots, neral; Fr. funébre, Sp. & It. 


funebre.] Pertaining to a funeral or funerals; fu- | fu-n 


neral; funereal. [Obs.] Evelyn. 

Fi/ner-al, n. [Sp. funeral, It. funerale, Fr. funé- 
railles, L. Lat. funeralia, Pr. & O. Sp. funerarias, 
See infra.] 

1. The ceremony of burying a dead human body; 
the solemnization of interment; obsequies; burial; 
— formerly used in the plural. 

King James his funerals were performed very solemnly in 
the collegiate church at Westminster. Fuller. 

2. The procession of persons attending the burial 
of the dead; the show and accompaniments of an 
interment. ‘The long funerals.” Pope. 

Fii/ner-al, a. [L. Lat. funeralis, from funus, 
funeral; Sp. funeral, It. funerale.} Pertaining to 
burial; used at the interment of the dead; as, fw- 
neral rites, honors, or ceremonies. Shak, 

Fa/ner-al-ly, adv. In the manner of a funeral; 
‘with funeral ceremonies. Browne, 

Fii/ner-ate, v.t. [See infra.] To bury with fu- 
neral rites. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

Fii/ner-a/tion, n. [Lat. funeratio, from funerare 
to bury with funeral rites, from funus. See supra. 
Solemnization of a funeral. [0bs.] Knatchbull, 

Fu-né@/re-al (89), a. [Lat. funereus, from funus, fu- 
neral.] Suiting a funeral; pertaining to burial; 
hence, dark; dismal; mournful. Bp. Taylor, 

What seem to us but dim, funereal tapers, 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. Longfellow. 

Fu-n@/re-al-ly, adv. Dismally; mournfully. 

Fu-nést’, a. (Lat. funestus, from funus, funeral, 


_ FUNK a, 


destruction; Fr. funeste, Sp. & It. funesto.] Lam-~ 
entable. [Rare.] ‘(A forerunner of something very 


Sunest.” Evelyn. ‘‘Funest and direful deaths.” 
Coleridge. 
Fiin/’/gal,a. Pertaining to the fungi. [Rare.] 
Fiin’/gate, n. [From fungus, q. v.; Fr. fongate.] 


(Chem.) A compound of fungic acid and a base. 

Fiinge, n. reap fungus, mushroom, dolt.] A block- 
head; adolt; afool. [Obs.] Burton. 

Fiun' Zi-a, n. ee fungus, mushroom; Fr. fungie, 
JSongie.] (Zodl.) A genus of corals, some species of 
which have much resemblance in form to a mush- 
room. They are circular or elliptical, and some of 
them eighteen inches in diameter. Dana, 

Fiin/gi-ate, n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the com- 
bination of fungic acid with a base. 

Fiin/gi-ble, n. [Law Lat. (res) fungibiles, prob- 
ably from Lat. fungi, to discharge. ‘A barbarous 
term, supposed to have originated in the use of the 
words functionem : « cipere in the Digests.” Bouvier, 
“Called fungibile;, quia una alterius vice fungi- 
tur.” Taylor.) 

1. (Zaw.) A thing which may take the place of 
another, as by payment in kind. 

2. (pl.) (Scots Law.) Movable things which may 
be weighed, counted, or measured, or which consist 
in, or may be estimated by, weight, number, or 
measure. Burrill, 

Fin/gie, a. ([Fr. fungique, fongique, from Lat. 
fungus, mushroom.] (Chem.) Pertaining to, or ob- 
tained from, mushrooms; as, fungic acid. 

Fiun/gi-férm, a. [Lat. fungus, mushroom, and 
Jorma, shape; Fr. fongiforme.] (Min.) Having a 
termination similar to the head of a fungus. Philips. 

Fiin/gine,n. [Fr. fungine, fongine, Lat. funginus, 
Sungus, mushroom.] (Chem.) The fleshy part of 
mushrooms, now considered as a peculiar vegetable 

rinciple. Coxe. 

Fin/gite, n. [Lat. fungus, mushroom ; Fr. fongite, 
It. fungite.] (Paleon.) A kind of fossil coral. ~ 

Fun-giv/o-rotis, a. [Lat. fungus, mushroom, and 
vorare, to eat greedily; Fr. fongivore.] Feeding on 
mushrooms, Kirby. 

Fiin’/goid, a. [Lat. fungus, mushroom, and Gr. 
eidus, Shape; Fr. fongoide.] Having the appearance 

oes a mug oo (Fr. f 
un-gos/i-ty, n. r. fungosité, fongosité, Sp. 
an eeuaaael The quality of that which i eee 
fungous excrescence. Dunglison, 

Fiin/gotis, a. [Lat. fungosus, Fr. fungueux, fon- 
gueux, It. & Sp. fungoso. See infra.]} 

1. Like fungus, or a mushroom ; excrescent ; 
spongy; soft. 

2. Growing suddenly, but not 
substantial or durable. Harris, 

Fiin’/gus, n.; Lat. pl. FUN GT; 
Eng. pl. FUN/GUS-Eg, [Lat, 
Sungus, mushroom. | 

1. (Bot.) A large natural 
order of plants, comprehend- 
ing mushrooms, toadstools, 
the microscopic plants which 
form mold, mildew, smut, &c., 
constituting one division of the 
Linnean class Cryptogamia. 
The word is also applied to 
excrescences on plants. 

2. (Med.) A spongy, morbid 





Fungi. 
growth or granulation in ani- 1, Agaricus comatus; 


a i : z 2, Boletus edulis; 3, 
ea as the Probe Morchella esculenta. 
Fii/ni-ele,, (Bot.) [Lat. funiculus, diminutive of 
JSunis, cord, rope; Fr. funicule, It. funicolo.] 

1. A small cord; a small ligature; a fiber. 


Johnson, 
2. (Bot.) The little stalk that attaches a seed to 
the placenta. Loudon, 


eft-lar, a. 
See supra.] 

' 1. Consisting of a-small cord or fiber. 

2. Dependent on the tension of a cord. 

Funicular action (Mech.), the force or action exerted 
by a rope in drawing together the supports to which its 
ends are fastened, when acted upon by a power at the 
middle, as in the archer’s bow. — Funicular curve. See 
CATENARY. — Funicular machine, an apparatus for il- 
lustrating certain principles in statics, consisting of a 
cord or chain attached at one end to a fixed point, and 
having the other passed over a pulley and sustaining a 
weight, while one or more other weights are suspended 
from the cord at points between the fixed support and the 
pulley.— Funicular polygon, the polygonal figure as- 
sumed by a cord supported at its extremities, and sus- 
taining weights at different points. 

Fu-nie/ii-late, a. Forming a narrow ridge. 

Fu-nil/iform, a. [Lat. funis, rope, and forma, 
form.] (Bot.) Resembling a cord in toughness and 
flexibility, as the roots of some endogenous trees. 

Henslow. 

Hi/nis,n. ([Lat., cord.) (Anat.) The umbilical 
cord; the navel-string. 

Fink, n. [O. Eng. funke, a little fire, Prov. Eng, 
Sunk, touch-wood, Ger. funkenholz. Cf. Ger. funke, 
spark, Goth. funda, fon, fire, Icel. funt, spark, Saki, 
rottenness, fiina, to become rotten.] An offensive 


[Fr. funiculaire, Sp. funicular, 


smell; a stink; a stench. eeu 
Funk, n. Great fear and shrinking back. 
Fink/ing, “The horrid panic, or funk (as the 


men of Eton call it).” De Quincey. 


? 
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Fink, v, ¢. To envelop or infect with an offensive 


smell, King. 
Fu v.i. 1. To emit an offensive smell; to stink. 
3. To be in great fear, and shrink back; as, to 


nk at the edge of a precipice. _ _C. Kingsley. 
tim/mel, n. [Armor. fownil, probably from Lat. 
infundibulum, funnel, from infundere, to pour in, 
Of. W. fynel, air-hole, funnel, chimney.] 

1. A vessel for conveying fluids into close vessels ; 
a kind of inverted hollow cone with a pipe; a tun- 
nel. Ray. 

2. A passage or avenue for a fluid or flowing sub- 
stance, particularly the shaft or hollow channel of a 
chimney ,through which smoke ascends; a stove-pipe. 

Fin/nel-f6rm, a. (Bot.) Having the 4 
form of a funnel, or tunnel; that is, ex- 
panding gradually from the bottom up- 
ward, as the corolla of some flowers; in- 
fundibuliform. 

Fiin/nel-nét, n. 
funnel. 

Fin/ny,a. [compar. FUNNIER; superl. 
FUNNIEST.] [From fun, q. v.] Droll; 
comical, 

Fin/ny,7. A light boat. [Prov. Eng.] 

Todd, 

Far, n. [L. Lat. furra, a hairy skin, Fr. 
fourrure, fur, Sp. & Pg. forro, lining, the 
inner covering of a thing, It. fodero, lin- 
ing, scabbard, from Goth. fodr, scabbard, originally 
made of skin, Icel. ddr, lining, Ger. futter, lining, 
case, fur. ] 

1. The short, fine, soft hair of certain animals, 
growing thick on the skin, and distinguished from 
the hair, which is longer and coarser. 

2. The skins of certain wild animals with the fur; 
peltry; as, a cargo of furs. 

3. Strips of skins with fur, used on garments for 
lining or for ornament; as, garments are lined or 
faced with fur. 

4. Any coating considered as resembling fur; as, 
(a.) A coat of morbid matter collected on the tongue 
in persons affected with fever. (b.) The soft, downy 
covering on the skin of a peach. (c.) A coat or 
crust formed on the interior of vessels by matter 
deposited by hard water. 

Far,a. Pertaining to, or made of, fur, 

Far, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FURRED (ffird); p. pr. & vb. 
2. FURRING. | 

te To line, face, or cover with fur; as, a furred 
robe, 


A net shaped like a 





Funnel-form 
Flower. 


You fur your gloves with reason. Shak. 


2. To cover with morbid matter, as the tongue. 
3. (Arch.) To nail small strips of board upon, in 
order to make a level surface for lathing, or to pro- 
vide for a space or interval back of the plastered or 
boarded surface. Gwilt. 
Fu-ra/ciotis (fu-ra/shus), a. [Lat. furax, thievish, 
Surari, to steal, fur, thief; It. furace.] Given to 
theft; inclined to steal; thievish. [Obs.] 
Fu-riie¢/i-ty, n. (Lat. furacitas. See supra.) Ad- 
dictedness to theft; thievishness. en 
Fair/be-low, n. [Prov. Fr. farbala, Piedmontese 
Jarabala, Cremona, Parma, frambala, Sp. & Bisc. 
Sarfald, Fr., It., Sp., & Pg. falbala, Ger. falbel. It 
was not, as it is generally believed, invented by M. 
de Langlée, under Louis XIV.] A piece of stuff 
pena and puckered on a gown or petticoat; a 
ounce; the plaited border of a petticoat or gown. 
Fiair’/be-low, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. FURBELOWED; 
p. pr. & vb.n, FURBELOWING.| To put a furbelow 
on; to furnish with an ornamental appendage of 


dress. Prior. 
Fair’bish, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. FURBISHED (ffir/- 
bisht); p. pr. & vb. n. FURBISHING.] ([Fr. fourbir, 


ir. Sorbir, It. forbire, from O. H. Ger. furban, to 
clean. 
1. To rub or scour to brightness; to polish; to 
burnish; as, to furbish a sword or spear. Shak. 
2. To restore to original purity; to prepare for 
use; to bring honor to. 
Furbish new the name of John of Gaunt. Shak. 
Ffir’bish-a-ble, a. Capable of being furbished or 
polished. Sherwood, 
Er’/bish-er, n. One who polishes or makes bright 
by rubbing; one who cleans. 


Far’cate, a. [From Lat. furca, fork; It. for- 
Fiayr’/ea-ted, cato, Pr. forcat, Fr. jfourché.] 


Forked; branching like the prongs of a fork; as, 
Jurcate twigs. 
Fur-¢a/tion, n. A forking; a branching like the 
tines of a fork. Browne, 
Fur-cif/er-otis, a. [Lat. furcifer, a yoke-bearer, 
rogue, scoundrel, from fusca, fork, yoke, instrument 
of punishment in the form of a fork, a fork-shaped 
gallows.] Rascally; scandalous. [Rare.] ‘‘Fur- 
ciferous knaves.” De Quincey. 
Fitr/eu-la,n. (Lat., diminutive of furca, fork.] A 
forked process or projection; a forked bone in the 
breast of a fowl; a merry-thought. 
Far’eu-lar, a. Shaped like a fork; furcate. 
Far’dle,v.¢. [A corruption of fardel, to make up 
in bundles, O. Fr. fardeler. See FARDEL.] To 
draw up into a bundle; to contract. [Obs.] Browne. 
BPitr'’fur,n. (Lat., bran, scurf.}] Scurf; dandruff, 
Fiir‘fu-ra/ceotis, a. (Lat. furfuraceus. See su- 
pra.) Made of bran; like bran; scurfy. 


Parti, v.t. 
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Far/fu-ri/tion, n, [Lat. furfur, scurf or scales.) 
The falling of scurf from the head; desquamation, 

Ffair/fu-rotis, a, Furfuraceous, [ieare.} “ Purfu- 
rous bread.” Sydney Smith. 

Fia/‘ri-biin/’dal, a, [Lat. furibundus, from furere, 
to rage.] Abounding in, or full of rage. ‘The 
Suribundal champion of fame.” Harvey. 

Fia/ri-bs/i-ty, n. The state of being furious; ray- 
ing madness. [Lare. 

KE ii/ri-6'so, adv. [It.] (Mus.) With great force or 
vigor; vehemently. 

Fi/ri-otis, a. ([Lat. furiosus; furia, rage, fury; 
Fr. furieux, Pr. furios, Sp., Pg., & It. furioso.)} 

1. Transported with passion; raging; violent; as, 
a furious animal. 

2. Rushing with impetuosity; moving with vio- 
lence; as, a furious stream ; a furiows wind or storm, 

Syn.—Impetuous ; vehement ; boisterous ; raging ; 
fierce ; violent ; turbulent ; tumultuous ; angry; mad ; 
frantic; frenzied. 

Fii/ri-otis-ly, adv. Ina furious manner; with im- 
petuous motion or agitation; violently ; vehement- 
ly; as, to run furiously ; to attack one furiously. 

Fw/vi-otis-mess, n, ‘The state of being furious; 
violent agitation ; impetuous motion ; madness; 
frenzy; rage. 

[imp. & p. p. FURLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
FURLING.] [Contracted from furdle, q. v.; O. Eng. 
Jarle, contracted from fardile, fardel; Fr. ferler, 
Sréler.)] To draw up; to wrap or roll, as a sail, 
close to the yard, stay, or mast, securing it there by 
a gasket or line. Totten. 

Fair/long, n. [A-S. furlang, furlung, furhlang, 
properly the length of a furrow, from fur, furh, 
furrow, and lang, long.] A measure of length; 
the eighth part of a mile; forty rods, poles, or 
perches. 

Fayr/lough (ffir/10),. [Dan. forlov, O. Dan. orlov, 
Sw. forlof, orlov, D. verlof, L. Ger. verldv, Ger. 
verlaub, urlaub, See LEAVE. The common or- 
thography, furlough, is corrupt, as the last syllable 
exhibits false radical consonants. The true orthog- 
raphy would be furlow.] (Mil.) Leave of absence; 
especially leave or license given by a commanding 
officer to an officer or soldier to be absent from ser- 
vice for a certain time. 

Far/lough (fiirlo), v.t. [imp. & p. p. FURLOUGHED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n, FURLOUGHING.] (Mil.) To furnish 
with a furlough; to grant leave of absence, as to an 
officer or soldier. 

Far’men-ty,n. Same as FRUMENTY, q.v. |} 

ee On eee Pr. for- ff 
natz,O. Sp. fornaz, N. . hornaza, It. 
Jornace, Lat. for- 
nas.) 

1. An inclosed 
place where a hot 
fire is maintained, 
as for melting ores 
or metals, for 
warming a house, 
for baking bread 
or pottery, or for 
other useful pur- 
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Reverberatory Air Furnace. 
poses; as an iron a, ash-pit; b, door; c, hearth; d, chim- 
Jurnace ; a hot-air ney; e, retort. 
Jurnace; a glass furnace, an engine furnace, and 
the like. 


(=~ Furnaces are classified as wind or air furnaces 
when the fire is urged only by the natural draught, as 
blast furnaces when by the injection artificially of a for- 
cible current of air, as reverberatory furnaces when the 
flame, in passing to the chimney, is thrown down by a 
low arched roof upon the materials operated upon. 

2. Any place or time of severe torture; afflic- 
tion; sore trial. 

Farnage, v.t. To throw out, like sparks from a 
furnace. [ Obs, and rare.] 





He furnaces 
The thick sighs from him. Shak. 


Fiir/ni-ment, n. ([Fr. fourniment, It. & O. Sp. 
fornimento, Sp. fornimiento. See infra.) Furni- 


ture. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Far/nish, n. That which is furnished as a speci- 
men; asample. [OQbs.] Greene. 


Far/nish, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. FURNISHED (far/nisht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. FURNISHING.] [Fr. fournir, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. fornir, It. fornire, allied to Pr. formir, 
Surmir, fromir, to accomplish, satisfy, from O. H. 
Ger. frumjan, to do, act, send.] 

1. To supply with any thing necessary or useful; 
to provide ; to equip; as, to furnish a family 
with provisions; to furnish one with arms for de- 
fense; to furnish a table; to furnish the mind with 
ideas; to furnish one with knowledge or principles ; 
to furnish an expedition or enterprise. 

2. To offer for use; to give to hand; to afford; as, 
to furnish food to the hungry, or medicine to the sick, 

His writings and his life fanish abundant proofs that he 
was not a man of strong sense. Macaulay. 

3. To fit up; to supply with the proper goods, 
vessels, or ornamental appendages; as, to furnish a 
house or a room, 

Ffir/nish-er, n. One who supplies or fits out. 

Ffir/nish-ment,n. The act of supplying furniture ; 
also, the furniture supplied. [Obs.] 

Fay/ni-tiire (53), . [Fr. fourniture, O. It. forni- 
tura. See supra.) 





FURY 


_ 1. That which furnishes, or with which any thing 
is furnished or supplied; fitting out; supply of ne- 
cessary, convenient, or ornamental articles for any 
business or residence; also, a supply of intellectual 
stores or equipments. 

Whatever must be supplied to a house, aroom, 
or the like, to make it habitable, convenient, or 
agreeable; goods, vessels, utensils, and other ap- 
pendages necessary or convenient for house-keep- 
ing; whatever is added to the interior of a house or 
apartment, for use or convenience; chattels; mova- 
bles; effects; also, the necessary appendages to 
any thing, as to a machine, a carriage, a table, a 
horse, and the like; as, the furniture of a printing- 
press, of a gig, of a ship; table-furniture; horse- 
Jurniture, and the like. 

The form and all the furniture of the earth. ‘Tillotson. 
The horse’s furniture must be of very sensible colors, Dryden. 

3. (Mus.) A mixed or compound stop in an or- 
gan, sometimes called mixture. 
Fi/ror,n. (Lat., from furere, to rage. Cf. Fury.] 
Fury; rage. 
Ffir’ri-er, n. [Fr. fourreur.] <A dealer in furs; 
one who makes or sells muffs, tippets, &c. 
Ffir/ri-er-y,n. 1. Furs in general. Tooke, 
2. The business of a furrier; trade in furs. 
Ffir/ring, n. (Carp.) (a.) The nailing on of thin 
strips of board in order to level or raise a surface for 
lathing, boarding, &c. (b.) The strips thus laid on, 
Fiir/row,n. [A-8. furh, fyrh, fur, O.H. Ger. furuh, 
Surah, furh, M. H. Ger. vurh, N. H. Ger. furche, 
Dan. fure, Sw. fara.) 
1, A trench in the earth made by a plow. 
2. Any trench, channel, or groove, as in wood or 
metal; a wrinkle on the face; as, the furrows of age, 
Fiir/row, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FURROWED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. FURROWING.] [From the noun; A-S. /yrhian, 
Syrian, O. H. Ger. furhan, N. H. Ger. furchen.] 
1. To cut a furrow in; to make furrows in; to 
plow; as, to furrow the ground or sea. Shak. 
2. To cut, trench, channel, or groove upon; to 
mark with channels or with wrinkles. 
Thou canst help time to furrow one withage. Shak. 
Fair cheeks were furrowed with hot tears. Byron. 


Fur/row-weed,n, A weed growing on plowed 


land. Shak. 
Fiir/row-y, a. Full of, or abounding in, furrows; 
furrowed. [fare.] 


A double hill ran up his furrowy torks 
Beyond the thick-leaved platans of the vale. Tennyson. 

Fair/ry, a. [From fur.] 1. Covered with fur; 
dressed in fur, 

2. Consisting of fur; as, furry spoils. Dryden. 

Fiain/ther, a. compar. [ positive wanting; superl, 
FURTHEST.] [See FARTHER. ] 

1. More remote; at a greater distance; more in 
advance; farther; as, the further end of the field. 

2. Additional; as, there is a further reason for 
this opinion; we have nothing further to suggest. 

Far’ther, adv. Toa greater distance; in addition; 
moreover. 

EFfir’/ther, v.t. [imp. & p. p. FURTHERED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. FURTHERING.] [A-S. fyrdherian, O. H. 
Ger. furdrjan, N. H. Ger. fordern, M. H. Ger. 
viirdern, D. vorderen ; Dan. befordre, Sw. befordra, 
Ger. beférdern. See FARTHER.] To help for- 
ward; to promote; to advance; to forward; to help 
or assist. 

This binds thee, then, to further my design. Dryden. 

Ffir/ther-ange,n. The act of furthering or helping 
forward; promotion; advancement. 

I know that I shall abide and continue with you all, for 
your furtherance and joy of faith. Phil. i. 25, 

Fair/ther-er, . One who furthers, or helps to ad- 
vance; a promoter, Shak, 

Ffair/ther-mG6re, adv. or conj. Moreover; besides; 
in addition to what has been said. 

Ffir/ther-m6st, a. Most remote; furthest. 

Ffair/ther-séme, a. Tending to further, advance, 
or promote; helpful. ‘* You will not find it further- 
some.” Carlyle. 

Far’thest, a. superl. Most remote; farthest. See 
FURTHER, @. 

Far’/thest, adv. At the greatest distance. 

Ffir’tive, a. ([Lat. furtivus; furtum, theft; fur, 
thief; Fr. furtif, It. & Sp. furtivo.] Stolen; ob- 
tained or characterized by stealth; sly; secret; 
stealthy. Prior. 

Fayr’tive-ly, adv. Stealthily; by theft. Lover. 

Fi/rune-le (fi/runk-l), n. [Lat. 
Surunculus, a petty thief, a burn- 
ing sore, boil, diminutive of fu, 
thief; Fr. furonecle, froncle, It. 
Surunculo.] (Med.) A superfi- 
cial, inflammatory tumor, deep 
red, hard, circumscribed, acute- 
ly tender to the touch, suppu- 

-rating with a central core; a boil. 

Firy (89), . ([Lat. furia, from 
Surere, to rage; Fr. furie, It. & 
Sp. furia. Cf. FuroR.] 

1. Violent passion; extreme 
excitement; over-mastering agi- 
tation or enthusiasm. ‘‘ Such 
noble fury in so poor a thing.” 

Shak, 





The Furies (from 
extreme Dwight’s Mythology). 


2. Violent anger ; 
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wrath; rage;— sometimes applied to inanimate 
things, as the wind or storms. ‘The fury of the 
winds.” Shak. 
I do oppose my patience to his fury. Shak. 
3. (Myth.) A female deity, a goddess of ven- 
geance; hence, a stormy, turbulent, violent woman ; 
a hag; avirago; a termagant. 
4. One of the Parce, or Fates. [Very rare.] 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. 
5. [Lat. fur.] A thief. [Obs. and rare.] 
Have an eye to your plate, for there be furies. Fletcher. 
Syn.— Anger; indignation; resentment; wrath; ire; 
rage; vehemence; violence; fierceness ; turbulence; 
madness; frenzy. See ANGER. 


Farze, n. [A-S. fyrs, perhaps from W. ferdd, thick, 
dense, firm, strong.] (Sot.) A plant of the genus 
Ulex (U.Europ@us) ; a thorny evergreen shrub with 
beautiful yellow flowers, very common upon the 
plains and hills of Great Britain ; — called also 
gorse, and whin. Loudon. 

Farze’-chit, n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus 
Sazxicola (S. rubetra); the whin-chat. 

Farz/en,)a. Overgrown with, or full of, furze or 

Fiarz’y, gorse; gorsy. Gay. 

Fi/sa-role’,n. [Fr. fusarole, fusarolle, from It. 
Susajuole, pl. of sing. fusajuola, from fuso, spindle, 
shaft of acolumn. See FusEE.] (dArch.) A mold- 
ing generally placed under the echinus or quarter- 
round of columns in the Doric, Ionic, and Corinth- 
ian orders. 

Fus-ea/tion,. [Lat. fuscare, to make dark; fus- 
cus, dark, swarthy.] A darkening; obscurity; ob- 
fuscation. ; Blount. 

Fiis/¢ine, n. [Lat. fuscus, dark colored.] (Chem.) 
A brownish or dark-colored substance obtained 
from empyreumatic animal oil. : 

Fits/cite (49), n. [Fr. fuscite, from Lat. fuscus, 
See infra.] (Min.) A mineral of a grayish or green- 
ish-black color, found in Norway. Philips. 

Fiis/eots, a. (Lat. fuscus; Pr. fusc, Sp., Pg., & 
It. fusco.] Of a dark color; brown or grayish- 
black. 

Sad and fuscous colors, as black or brown, or deep purple 
and the like. Burke. 

Fiise (fiz), v.t. [imp. & p. p. FUSED; p. pr.& vb. 
N. FUSING.] [Lat. fundere, fusum, to pour, melt, 
to cast.] To liquefy by heat; to render fluid; to 
dissolve; to melt. 

Fiise, v.i. To be reduced from a solid to a fluid 
state by heat; to be melted; to melt. 

Fiise (fiz), . A tube filled with combustible mat- 
ter used in blasting, or in discharging a shell, &c. 
Fu-see’ (fu-ze’), n. cl ce ee 

[Fr. fusée, a spin- f 
dleful, squib, rock- 
et, fusee; from Pr. 
fus, O. Sp., Pg., & 
It. fuso, Fr. fuseau, ul 
Lat. fusus, spin- F, fusee. B, barrel. 
dle.] The cone or conical wheel of a watch or 
clock, designed to equalize the power of the main- 
spring by having the chain from the barrel which 
contains the spring wind in a spiral groove on the 
surface of the cone in such a manner that the diam- 
eter of the cone at the point where the chain acts 
may correspond with the degree of tension of the 
spring. 

Fu-see’ (fu-zé/), n. [See Fuser and FusIt.] 

1. A small, light musket, or firelock. [More com- 
monly written fusil.] 

2. The same as FUSE. 

3. The track of a buck. Ainsworth. 

Fii/sel, n. [Ger. fusel, bad liquor.] (Chem.) An 
alcohol of the amylic series, having a nauseous odor 
and poisonous properties; it accompanies ordinary 
alcohol in its production from potatoes and grain; 

called also fusel-oil. Brande. 

Fu/si-billi-ty, n. (Fr. fusibilité, Sp. fusibilidad, 
It. fusibilita.| The quality of being fusible, or of 
oer convertible from a solid to a fluid state by 
neat. 

Fu’/si-ble, a. (Lat. fundere, fusum, to pour, to melt, 
Fr., Pr., & Sp. fusible, It. fusibile.] Capable of 
being melted or liquefied. 

Fusible metal, an alloy of five parts of bismuth, three 
of lead, and two of tin, which melts at the heat of 
boiling water. Ure.— Fusible plug (Steam-engin.), a 
piece of easily fusible alloy, placed in the crown-sheet, 
and intended to melt and blow off the steam 
in case of low water. 

Fia/siférm, a. [Lat. fusus, spindle, and 
Jorma, shape; Fr. fusiforme.) (Bot.) 
Shaped like a spindle; tapering at each 
end. Lindley. 

Fu/sil, a. [Lat. fwsilis, from fundere 
Susum, to pour, to cast; Fr. & It. fusile.| 

1. Capable of being melted or rendered 
fluid by heat; fusible. [Rare.] “A 
kind of fusil marble.” Woodward, 

- 2. Running or flowing, as a liquid. 

[Mare.] ‘A fusil sea.” Philips. 

Fw/sil (fi/zil) (Synop., § 180), n. (Fr. 

 fusil, It. fucile, focile, from It. foco, 

_ fuoco, fire, from Lat. focus, hearth, 
fire-place, L. Lat. fire.] 

~ 1. A light musket or firelock. 


Milton. 












See FusE, n. 
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2. ieee FusEE.] (Her.) A bearing of a rhom- 
boidal figure, named from its shape, 
which resembles that of a spindle. 

F@a/sil-lade’,n. [Fr. fusillade, It. 
Sucilata, from fusil, q.v.] (Mil.) 
A simultaneous discharge of fire- 
arms in a military exercise; as, a 
grand fusillade. 

Fua/sil-lade’, v. ¢. [imp. FUSIL- 
LADED; B: pr. & vb. n. FUSILLAD- 7 
mnG.] ([Fr. fusiller, It. fucilare. Fusil, (2.) 
See supra.] To shoot down by a simultaneous dis- 
charge of fire-arms. ‘ Musillade them all.” Carlyle. 

Fiai/sil-eer’,/n. [Fr. fusilier, from fusil. See szu- 

Fii/sil-iér’, pra.) (Mil.) Formerly, a soldier 
armed with a fusil; but, in modern times, a soldier 
armed like others of the infantry and distinguished 
by wearing a bear-skin cap like that of a grenadier. 

Campbell. 

Fiai/sion (fi/zhun), n._ [Lat. fusio, from fundere, 
Susum, to pour, melt; Fr. & Sp. fusion, Pr. fuzio, 
Susion, It. fusione.] 

1. The act or operation of melting or rendering 
fluid by heat alone, without the aid of a solvent; as, 
the fusion of ice or of metals. 

2. The state of being melted or dissolved by heat; 
a state of fluidity or flowing in consequence of heat; 
as, metals in fusion. 

3. The union or blending together of things into 
oneness, as if melted together. 

So far did the emperor advance in this work of fusion, as to 
claim a place for himself among the Gaulish deities. Merivale. 

Watery fusion (Chem.), the melting of certain crystals 
by heat in their own water of crystallization. 

Fwa/séme,a. [From A-S. fis, ready, quick, willing; 
Sysan, to hasten, O. Sw. jus, fos, quick, ready, 
Jitisa, to hasten, O. H. Ger. funs, ready.] Handy, 
neat; handsome; notable. [Prov. Eng.| Grose. 

Fuss, n. [A-S. fas, ready, quick; Sw. fjdis. See 
supra. | tumult; a bustle; unnecessary or an- 
noying ado. 

Ay, that’s the reason of this fawning fuss ; 
I like him not; he never stole from us. Byron. 

Fiss,v.i. [imp. & p. p. FUSSED (ftist); p. pr. & vb. 
N. FUSSING.] ‘To be over-busy or unduly anxious 
about trifles; to make a bustle or ado. W. Scott. 

Fuss/i-ly, adv. Ina fussy manner. Byron. 

Fiis’/sock, n. [Proy. Eng, fussocking, large and fat. ] 
A large, gross woman. [Prov. Eng.] Grose. 

Fiiss’y, a. [compar. FUSSIER; superl, FUSSIEST.] 
Making a fuss; disposed to make an unnecessary 
ado about trifles. 

Fist,n. [O. Fr. fust, N. Fr. fat, Pr. fust, 8p. & 
Pg. fuste, It. fusto, from Lat. fustis, stick, staff.] 
(Arch.) The shaft of a column, or trunk of a pilas- 
ter. Gwilt. 

Fist, n. (Cf. Forsr and Fiz, and O. Fr. fust, N. 
Fr. fit, cask, taste or smell of the cask, fustiness, 
sentir le fust, to taste of the cask, fustc, tasting of 
the cask, smelling of the vessel.] A strong, musty 
smell; mustiness. Johnson. 

Fiust,v.i. To become moldy; to smelLill. [Obs.] Shak. 

Fust/ed, a. Moldy; ill smelling. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Fius/ter-ie, n. The coloring matter of fustet. Ure. 

Fius/tet,n. [Fr. & Pr. fustet, Sp. fustete, fustoque, 
Sustoc, Pg. fustete, L. Lat. fustetus, from Lat. fus- 
tis, stick, staff, L. Lat. tree, O. Sp. fuste, wood. 
See Fustic.] The wood of the Rhus cotinus or 
Venice sumach, a shrub of Southern Europe, which 
yields a fine orange color, which, however, is not 
durable without a mordant. Ure. 

Fiis/tian (ftist/yan, 66,97),n. [O. Fr. fustaine, fus- 
tenne, N. Fr. futaine, Pr. fustani, Sp. fustan, It. 
Sustagno, L. Lat. fustianum, fustaneum, fustanwum ; 
—so called from Fostat, or Fossat, i. e., Cairo, 
where it was made. ] 

1. A kind of coarse twilled cotton stuff, including 
corduroy, velveteen, &c. 

2. An inflated style of writing; a kind of writing 
in which high-sounding words are used, above the 
dignity of the thoughts or subject; a swelling style; 
bombast. 

Claudius... hasrun his description into the most wretched 
JSustian. Addison. 

Fits/tian (ftist/yan), a. 1. Made of fustian. 

2. Swelling above the dignity of the thoughts or 
subject; too pompous; ridiculously tumid; turgid; 
inflated; bombastic. ‘‘As fustian and tedious a 
history.” H. Walpole. 

Fiis/tian-ist, ». One who writes bombast. Mitton. 

Fiis/tie,n. [Written also fustoc.] [Fr. fustoc, Sp. 
Sustoc, fustoque, fustete. See FustET.] The wood 
of the Morus tinctoria, a tree growing in the West 
Indies, used in dyeing yellow. 

{- This is the old fustic of the English dyers; their 
young fustic is fustet. See FUSTET. Ure. 

Fiis’ti-gate, v. t. [See infra.] To beat with a 
stick; to cudgel. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Fits’ti-ga/tion, n. [Lat. fustigare, fustigatwm, to 
beat with a cudgel, from fustis, stick, cudgel, club; 
Fr. fustigation.] A punishment by beating with a 
stick or club; cudgeling. 

Nothing could be more hearty than the blows . . . except the 
applause with which this satire, composed of actual fustiga- 
tion, was received. Motley. 

Fits/tili/ri-an, ». [From fusty, q. v.] A low 
fellow; astinkard; a scoundrel. [Ods.] Shak. 
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Fius/ti-liig’, )n. [Eng. fusty and lug, q. v., some- 

Fus/ti-ltigs’,} thing heavy, to be drawn or car- 
ried.] A gross, fat, unwieldy person. [ Obs.] Junius. 

Fiuist/i-mess, n. A fusty state or quality; an ill 
smell from moldiness, or moldiness itself. 

Fiust/y, a. [compar. FUSTIER; superl. FUSTIEST.] 
[See Sr Moldy; musty ; ill-smelling; rank; 
rancid. ‘A fusty nut.” ‘Husty plebeians.” Shak. 
The... grandee, who was as fusty as his mansion. De Quincey. 

Fiis’iire (-zhur), n. [Lat. fusura, from fundere, fu- 
sum. See FuskE, v.t.] The act of fusing; a smelt- 
ing; fusion. [Rare.] Bailey. 

Futch/ell, n. <A longitudinal piece of timber sup- 
porting the splinter-bar and pole of a carriage. 

Futile, a. [Fr. & It. futile, Sp. futil, from Lat. fu- 
tilis, that easily pours out, that easily lets loose 
vain, worthless, from fundere, root fud, to pour out. 

1. Talkative ; loquacious; tattling. [Obs.] ‘ Talk- 
ers and futile persons.” Bacon. 

2. Of no weight or importance; answering no 
valuable purpose; resulting in disappointment; fail- 
ing of the designed effect; useless; vain; worth- 
less; trifling. ‘‘Wwtile theories.” LI. Taylor. 

His reasoning was singularly futile. Macaulay. 

Fwi/tile-ly (109), adv. In a futile manner. 

Fu-tili-ty, n. (Lat. futilitas, Fr. futilité, Sp. futi- 
lidad. See supra.) 

1. The quality of being talkative; talkativeness ; 
loquaciousness; loquacity. [Obs.] 

2. The quality of producing no valuable effect, or 
of coming to nothing; want of importance or effect ; 
triflingness ; uselessness. ‘‘The futility of this 
mode of philosophizing.” Whewell. 

Fii/til-otis, a. Worthless; trifling. [Obs.] Howell. 

Fut/tock, n. [Corrupted either from foot-lock or 
from foot-hook.] (Naut.) One of 4" 
the middle timbers between the 
floor and the upper timbers, or 
of the timbers raised over the 
keel, which form the breadth of 
the ship. 

Futtock-plates (Naut.), plates of 
iron to which the dead-eyes are 
secured. — Iuttock-shrouds, small 
shrouds over the lower ones. Totten. 

Fiit/tir-a-ble, a. Capable of be- 
ing future; possible to occur, 
,Obs “Things not only future, 

ut futurable.” Fuller. 

Fiit/tire (ftt/yur, 53), a. [Lat. 
Juturus, properly fut. 
esse, to be; Fr. & Pr. futur, Sp., 
Pg., & It. futuro.] About to 
be; liable to be or come hereafter; likely to exist 
at any time after the present; as, the next moment 
is future to the present. 

Future tense (Gram.), the modification of a verb which 
expresses a future act or event. 

Fiit/iire (fut/yur), ». [Lat. futurum; Fr. & Pr. 
Jutur. See supra.) Time to come; time subsequent 
to the present; as, the futwre shall be as the pres- 
ent; collectively, events that are to happen in time 
tocome. ‘‘He’d lay the future open.” Shak. 

Fut/tire-ly, adv. In time to come. [Obs.] Raleigh. 

Fiit/tiv-ist, ». 1. One whose chief interests are in 
what is to come; one who anxiously, eagerly, or con- 
fidently looks forward to the future; an expectant. 

2. (Lheol.) One who believes or maintains that 
the fulfillment of the prophecies of the Bible is to be 
in the future. 

Biit/i-ri/tial (fit/yy-rish’al), a. Relating to what 
is to come; pertaining to future time or events; 
future. [Mare. 

Biit/i-ri/tion (fit/yu-rish’un),n. [Fr. futurition 
Sp. futuricion.] The state of being future. [ Rare. 

Nothing ...can have this imagined /futwrition, but as it is 
decreed. Coleridge. 

Fu-ti/ri-ty,n. 1. The state of being yet to come, 
or to come hereafter. 

2. Future time; time to come; the future, 

3. Event to come; a future event. 

All futurities are naked before the all-seeing eye. South. 
Fiize,n. <A tube, filled with combustible matter, for 
exploding a shell, &c. See Fuss. 
Fuzz, v.t. To make drunk. [0Qbs.] A. Wood. 
Fuzz, v.i. eRe infra.]| To fly off in minute particles. 
Fizz, n. (Cf. Ger. fase, fasen, filament, fiber, L. 
Ger. fussig, loose, light, fibrous; Proy. Eng. fuzzy, 
that ravels (of silk or cotton), D. voos, spongy, fun- 
gous.] Fine, light particles; loose, volatile matter. 

Fuzz/-ball, n. A kind of fungus or mushroom, 
which, when pressed, bursts and scatters a fine 
dust; a puff-ball. 

Fuiz/zle,v.t. [Cf. L. Ger. fuseln, to drink common 
liquor, from fwsel, common, bad liquor.) To make 
drunk; to intoxicate; to fuddle. [ Obs. Burton. 

Fuz/zy,a. (See Fuzz.] Light and spongy. [Writ- 
ten also fozy.] [Prov. Eng.] 

Fy, inter), (O. Fr. fy, N. Fr. fi, It. fi, Dan. fy, L. 
Ger. & Sw. fi, H. Ger. pfui, Gr. ped. Cf. Fre. } A 
word which expresses blame, dislike, disapproba- 
tion, ahhorrence, or contempt. 

Fy, my lord! fy! a soldier, and afeard! Shak. 

Fyke,n. [D. fuik, a bow-net.] A long bag-net dis- 
tended by hoops, into which fish can pass easily, 
without being able to return. Cozzens. 
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Futtock. 


p. of AA, dead-eyes; B B, 
futtock-plates; CC, 
futtock shrouds. 
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G which is the seventh letter, and the fifth con- 
9 sonant letter, of the English alphabet, has two 
sounds: one simple, as in gave, go, gull; the other 
compound, like that of j, being nearly equivalent to 
dzh, as in gem, gin, gyve, dingy. ‘The former is com- 
monly called the hard sound of g, and is that which 
this letter has before a, 0, w, 7, and 7, and also when 
final; the latter is commonly called the sofé sound 
of g, and usually occurs before the vowels e, 7, and 
y, though in some words it has its hard sound be- 
fore these vowels. In this vocabulary, the hard 
sound, when_occurring before ob or y, is distin- 
guished by G, &, and the soft by G, &. See Prin- 
ciples of Pronunciation, §§ 72-75. As to its form, G 
is merely a slight modification of C, which, in the 
Roman alphabet, originally represented the sound 
of G. See the letter C, p. 181. The Anglo-Saxon 
g has in many words been softened or liquefied into 
or ow; as, A-S. deg, gear, Eng. day, year; A-S. 
ugan, Eng.to bow, In some words originally be- 
ginning with w or w, g has been prefixed in the 
form which comes to us through the French, 
as in guard, from ward, guise, from wise, &c.— 
(Mus.) Gis the name of the fifth tone of the 
natural or model scale ;—ealled also sol by 
the Italians and French, It was also origi- 
nally used as the treble clef, and has gyad- 
ually changed into the character represented 
in the margin. Sée CLer. Gf(G sharp) is 
a tone intermediate between G and A. 

Ga. A Gothic prefix, answering to ge in Anglo-Saxon 
and other Teutonic languages. It sometimes has 
the force of the Latin cwm or con, as in gawithan, to 
conjoin. But in most words it appears to have no 
use, and in modern English it is entirely lost. 
Y¥-cleped, in which ge is changed into y, is the last 
word in which the English retained this prefix, 

Gib, n. (Scot. gab, mouth, Dan. gab, orifice, mouth, 
Sw. gap, Ir. cab and gob, mouth. SeeGapr.] The 
mouth; hence, idle prate; chatter; unmeaning talk; 
loquaciousness. Toone. 

Gib, v.i. [A-S. gabban, to scoff, jeer, Icel. gabba, 
to delude, gabb, sport, Armor. goapaat, to mock, 
deceive, goap, mockery. See supra, and cf. GAB- 
BLE 


G Clef. 


1. To talk idly; to prate. Chaucer, 

2. To impose upon one; to lie. Chaucer. 

Gab, n. (Steam-eng.) The hook on the end of an 

eccentric-rod, opposite the strap. [See Jllust. of 
Eccentric. | 


Ga'ban, n. A kind of coarse cloak. Simmonds, 
Giab/ar-age (45), n. A kind of coarse cloth for 
acking goods, ae 
Gkb/ar-dine’ (gitb/ar-deen’), n. [Sp. gabardina, It. 
gavardina, O, Fr. galleverdine, galvardine, calvar- 
dine; Sp. & O. Fr. gaban, N. Fr. caban, It. gabba- 
no, a great-coat with a hood and close sleeves, Sp. 
gabacha, a kind of loose garment, Pg. gabam, frock, 
gabardine.] A coarse frock or loose upper gar- 
ment; amean dress. [Written also gaverdine,} : 
hak, 
Gahb/ble, v.i. [imp.& p.p. GABBLED; p.pr.& vb.n. 
GABBLING. } im. of gab,q.v. COf.O.D.gabberen, 
to trifle, jest, O. Fr. gaber, O. Sp. gabar, It. gabbare, 
to deride, deceive. ] 
1. To talk fast, or to talk without meaning; to 
prate; to jabber. 
Such a rout, and such a rabble, 
Run to hear Jack Pudding gahble. Swift. 
2. To utter inarticulate sounds with rapidity; as, 
abbling fowls. Dryden, 
Gab/’ble, n. 1. Loud or rapid talk without mean- 
ing. 
. Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud 
Among the builders, Milton. 
2. Inarticulate sounds rapidly uttered, as of 
fowls. Shak. 
Gib/bler,n. One who gabbles; a prater; a noisy 
talker; one who utters inarticulate sounds. 
Ga/bel,n. [Fr. gabelle, It. & Pg. gabella, Sp. & Pr. 
gabela, L. Lat. gabella, gabulum, gablum, from A-8. 
gafel, gafol, gaful, from gifan, Goth. giban, to give. 
Cf. GAVEL.] A tax, impost, or duty; an excise. 
He enabled St. Peter to pay his gabel by the ministry of a 
fish. py. Taylor. 
Ga/bel-er, n. A collector of the gabel, or of taxes. 
Ga-bille’,n. (Fr. See GABEL.] A tax, especially 
on salt. [France.] 
Giib/er-dine’, n. [See GABARDINE.] <A coarse 
frock or upper garment; gabardine. 
My best way is to creep under his gaberdine; there is no 
other shelter hereabout. Shak. 
Gib/er-liin/zie (-liin’/z¥),”. [Scotch.] A beggar; 
one who can not pay for his entertainment. 
W. Scott. 


Ga/bi-on, n. [Fr., Sp. gavion, It. gabbione, a large 
cage, from Sp. & Pg. gavia, It. gabbia, 
gaggia, cage, from Lat. cavea. See 
CAGE.] (fort.) A hollow cylinder, of 
wicker-work, resembling a basket, but 
having no bottom, filled with earth, and 
serving to shelter men from an enemy’s 
fire. Campbell. FE 

Ga/bi-on-age, n. (Mil.) Gabions when 
used for fortification. 

Gia/bi-on-nade’, n. ae See supra.] 
(fort.) A work hastily thrown up; especially, one 
formed chiefly of gabions, Campbell, 

Galble, n. [Formerly 
written also gavel; 
Norm. Fr. gable, gable, 
L. Lat. gabulum; Lat. 
gabulus, a kind of gal- 

ows, Ger. gabel, O. H. 
Ger. gabala, Icel. gajl, 
fork, N. H. Ger. giebel, 
M. H. Ger. gibel, O. H. / 
Ger, gibil, gable, house- 
top.] (Arch.) The ver- 
tical triangular end ofa 
house or other building, 
from the cornice or eayes 
to the top. Gwilt. 

Gable roof, the sloping 
roof which forms a gable. 
— Gable window, a window 








Gable. 
in a gable, or pointed at top like a gable. 


Ga/’ble,n. A cable. peed Chapman. 
Ga/blet, n. (Arch.) A small ornamented gable, or 
canopy, formed over a tabernacle, niche, &ce. 


Fairholt. 

Gab/lick, n. A false spur or gaff for a fighting- 

cock. Wright, 
Ga’by, n. 


A silly, foolish person; a simpleton; a 
dunce; a gawby. Colloq. 
Gad, n. [A-S. gdd, a point of a weapon, a spear 
or arrow-head, sting, prick, Sw. gadd, sting, Icel. 
addr, club, Ir. gadh, arrow, ray, gada, a bar or 
ingot of any metal.] 
1. The point of a spear, or an arrow-head. Shak. 
2. A point or wedge-shaped instrument of metal. 
I will go get a leaf of brass, 
And with a gad of steel will write these words. Shak. 
3. A sharp-pointed rod, or pricking instrument; 
a goad. 
4. A steel spike on the knuckle of a gauntlet. 
See GADLING. fairholt, 
5. A wedge or ingot of iron or steel. 
Flemish steel is brought,... some in bars and some in 
gads. Moxon. 
6. (Mining.) A wedge of steel for driving into 
crevices or openings made by the pick. Ure. 
7. A rod or stick, as a fishing-rod, a measuring- 
rod, or a rod used to drive cattle with. bare: Eng. 
and local, U. S.] Halliwell. Bartlett. 
Upon the gad, upon the spur or impulse of the moment. 
[Obds.] ‘* All this done wpon the gad !” Shak. 
Gad, v. i. [imp. & p. p. GADDED; p. pr. & vb. n, 
GADDING.] [Cf. Ir. gad, Gael. god, to steal, pilfer, 
originally to rove, W. gadaw, to quit, leave, Russ. 
chod, a going or passing, chodit), to go, pass, march. } 
1. To walk about; to rove or ramble idly, or with- 
out any fixed purpose. 
Envy is a gadding passion, and walketh the streets. Bacon. 
2. Toramble in growth. “‘ With... the gadding 
vine o’ergrown.” Milton. 
Gaid/-a-bout/, n. One who gads about, or roves 
idly; agadder. [Colloq.] 
Gad/der,n. A rambler; one who roves about idly, 
Gad/ding-ly, adv. In a roying, idle manner, 
Gad/dish, a. Disposed to gad about. 
Gad/dish-ness, ». The quality of being gaddish; 
idleness. ‘*Gaddishness and folly.” Abp. Leighton, 
Gad/fly, n. [Eng. & A-S8. gad, 
goad, sting, and fly,q.v.] (Hntom.) 
An insect of the genus (@strus, 
which stings cattle, and deposits 
its eggs in their skin; — called also 
breeze. The common species which 
infest oxen is @strus bovis. 
t=" The gadfly of the horse pro- 
duces the disease called bots. The 
proper horseflies are often erroneously called gadflies. 


Gid/i-ta/ni-an, a. ([Lat. Gaditanus, -a, -wm, from 
Gades, Cadiz.] (G@eog.) Belonging or relating to 
Cadiz, in Spain, or to its inhabitants. 

Gad/i-ta/ni-an,n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of Cadiz. 





Gadfly. 


GAGE 


Gad/ling,n. [A-S. gad, goad.] 
(Anc. Armor.) A spike or 
sharp-pointed boss on the knuc- 
kle of a gauntlet; gad. Fosbroke. 

Gad/ling, n. [See GAD, v. i.] 





An idle vagabond. Chaucer. Seeee: 
Gad/ling, a. Gadding about; rambling; strag- 
gling. [Obs. Bullokar. 


] 

Ga/doid (Synop., § 180), n. [Fr. gadoide, from N. 
Lat. gadus, Fr. gade, Proy. Ger. gadde, gadden, 
Eng. cod, and Gr, etdos, shape.] (JIchth.) One of a 
family of soft-finned fishes, having the ventral fins 
below or in advance of the pectoral, of which family 
the cod is the type. Brande. 

Ga’ doid, a. (/chth.) Relating to a family of fishes 
of which the cod is the type. 

Gad/o-lin-ite, n. (Min.) A mineral of a black or 
greenish-black color and vitreous luster, and con- 
sisting principally of the silicates of yttrium, cerium, 
and iron ;—so called from Prof. Gadolin, a Russian 


chemist. 
Lat., a cod-fish.] (Jchth.) A genus of 


Galdus, n. 
fishes in the Linnzean system, including the cod. 


Gad/wall, n. 
[Written also 
gaddwell, from 
gad, to walk 


about, and well, ] 

(Ornith.) A bird 

of the genus 

Anas (A. stre- 

pera), found in 

the northern == 

parts of Europe 
and America, in 
marshes and 
along the shores; the duck. 

Gael, n. sing. & pl. 1, A Scotch Highlander of Celtic 
origin. 

2. An Trish Celt. 

Giae/lie (ga/lik) (Synop.,§ 130), a. [Gael. Gaidhealach 
Gaelach, from Gdaidheal, Gael, a Scotch Highlander. | 
Belonging to the Gael, tribes of Celtic origin inhab- 
iting the Highlands of Scotland; as, the Gaelic lan- 
guage. 

Gae/lie (gi/lik), n. [Gael. Gaclig, Gailig.] 
language of the Highlanders of Scotland. 
branch of the Celtic. 

Gaff,n. [Fr. gaffe, an iron hook with which seamen 
pull great fishes into their ships, Pr. gaf, hook, Sp. 
& Pg. gafa; Ir. & Gael. gaf, gafa, hook. 

1. A light spear or barbed iron used by fisher- 

men, 
2. (Naut.) A sort of boom or yard, extending the 
eae edge of a fore-and-aft sail. Brande, 
. A gaffle. Wright. 

Gaf/fer, n. [Contracted from godfather, A-S. geftider, 
gefidera. Cf.GAMMER.] An old fellow; an aged 
rustic, 





Gadwall. 


The 
It is a 


Go to each gaffer and each goody. Fawkes. 

(3 Gaffer was originally a word of respect, now de- 

generated into a term of familiarity or contempt, when 
addressed to an aged man. 


Gaf/file,n. [L. Ger., D., Sw., & Dan. gaffel, Icel. 
gdffall, fork, H. Ger. gabel, W. gajl, fork, angle, Ir. 
& Gael. gabhal, fork. } 

1. An artificial spur put on cocks when they are 
set to fight. 

2. A steel lever to bend cross-bows. Ainsworth. 

Gaff/-tdop/sail, n. (Naut.) A small sail placed 
above, and spread by, a gaff. 

Gaf/ol,n. [A-S. gafol, gaful, rent, payment.} ( Law.) 
Rent or income; tax, tribute, or custom. Bwrrill, 

Gaf/ol-land,n. [SeeGArou.] (ZLaw.) Land sub- 
ject to taxes; land that is rented. 

Gag, v.t. [imp. & p.p. GAGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GAGGING.] [L. Lat. gaggare; A-S. ctiggian, to 
lock, shut, céig, key, W. cegian, to choke or stran- 
gle, ceg, mouth, opening, entrance. ] 

1. To stop the mouth of, by thrusting in some- 
thing, so as to hinder speaking; hence, to silence by 
authority or by violence; not to allow freedom of 
speech to. Marvell. 

2. To pry or hold open by means of a gag, 
“Mouths gagged to such a wideness.” Fortescue, 
- 3. To cause to heave with nausea; to keck, 

Gag, v.i. To keck; to heave with nausea, 

Gag, n. 1. Something thrust into the.mouth or 
throat to hinder speaking. 

2. A mouthful that makes one retch; a choking 
bit, as a gag of mutton fat. Cc. Lamb. 

Gag/ate,n. Agate. [Obs. and rare.]} Fuller. 

Gage, n. [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. gage, It. gaggio, L. 
Lat. gadium, vadium, wadiwm, from Goth. vadi, 
pledge, earnest, from widan, to bind, O. H. Ger, 
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wetti, pledge, agreement, N. H. Ger. wetie, bet, 
wager, A-S. wedd, pledge, promise. } 

1. A pledge oy pawn; something Jaid down or 
given as a security for the performance of some act, 
to be done by the person depositing the thing, and 
which is to be forfeited by non-performance; secu- 
rity. 


Nor without gages to the needy lend. Sandys. 


2. A challenge to combat; that is, a glove, a cap, 
a gauntlet, or the like, cast on the ground by the 
challenger, and taken up by the accepter of the 


challenge, ‘There I throw my gage.” Shak. 
Gage, n. A measure or standard. See GAUGE. 
Gake, v. t. [imp. & p. p. GAGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

GAGING.] [Fr. gager, Pr. gatjar. See supra.) 


1. To give or deposit as a pledge or security for 
some other act; to wage or wager; to pawn or 
pledge. [Obs.] 

A moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king. Shak. 

2. To bind by pledge, caution, or security; to en- 
gage. 

Great debts _ 
Wherein my time, something too prodigal, 


Hath left me gaged. Shak, 
Gage, v.t. To measure. See GAUGE. 
You shall not gage me 
By what we do to-night. Shak. 


A measurer. See GAUGER. 
One who gags. 
"tb & p. p. GAGGLED; 7. 


Gia/ger, n. 
Gig’ser, n. 1 
eee s (gig/gl), v. 2. 
pr. & vb. n. GAGGLING.| [D. gaggelen, gagelen, H. 
Ger. gackeln, gackern, L. Ger. kakeln, from M, H. 
Ger. gagen, to make the noise of a goose, to croak 
like a raven, allied to cackle.] To make a noise 
like a goose. Bacon. 
Gig’-tooth, n. <A projecting tooth. Halliwell. 
Gag’-toothed, a. Having projecting teeth. 
Then follow the lips; some men there be that put them far 
out by reason that they are gag-toothed. Holland. 


Giihn/ite (49), ». (Min.) A zine-spinel; automo- 
lite ; —so called in honor of Gahn, a Swedish chem- 
ist. See AUTOMOLITE. 

Giai’e-ty, n. The same as GAYETY, q. Vv. 

Gailliarde (gil-yird’), n. [Fr. gaillarde, Sp. 
gallarda, It. gagliarda, See GALLIARD.] <A 
sprightly Italian dance. Brande. 

Gai/ly, adv. [From gay, and better written gayly.] 
In a gay manner; joyfully; merrily; jantily. 

Gain, v.t. [imp. & p.p. GAINED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GAINING.] [Fr. gagner, Pr. gazanhar, for gadan- 
har, It. guadagnare, to earn, gain, O. Fr. gawigner, 
to cultivate, L. Lat. gainare, to plow, till, from O, 
H. Ger. weidandn, weidanjan, to feed, hunt, weida, 
pasture. Of. A-S. gynan, to gain, Icel. & Sw. gag- 
na, genau, Dan. gavne, to profit, Icel. & Sw. gagn, 
Dan. gavn, advantage. | 

1. To get, as profit or advantage; to acquire; to 
win; to obtain or acquire by effort or labor; as, to 
gain a good living. 

What is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul? Matt. xvi. 26. 


Impotent ‘ 
To gain dominion, or to keep it gained. Dilton. 
For fame with toil we gain, but lose with ease. Pope. 


2. To come off winner or victor in; to be success- 
ful in; as, to gain a battle; to gain acase at law; 
to obtain by competition; as, to gain a prize. 

3. To draw into any interest or party; to win to 
one’s side; to conciliate. 

If he shall hear thee, thou hast gaincd thy brother. Matt, xviii. 
To gratify the queen, and gain the court. Dryden. 


4. To reach; to attain to; to arrive at; as, to 
gain the top of a mountain; to gain a good harbor. 
“Forded Usk and gained the wood.” Tennyson. 


To gain ground, to advance in any undertaking; to 
prevail; to acquire strength or extent; to increase.— Jo 
gain over, to draw to another party or interest; to win 
over. — To gain the wind (Naut.), to reach the windward 
side of another ship. 

Syn.—To obtain; acquire; get; procure; win; earn; 
achieve. See Oprain.—TO Garin, WIN. Gain implies 
only that we get something by exertion; win, that we do 
it in competition with others. A person gains knowledge, 
or gains a prize, simply by striving for it; he wins a vic- 
tory, or wins a prize, by taking it from others in a struggle 
between them. 

Compute the gains of this ungoverned zeal; 


Ill suits his cloth the praise of railing well. Dryden. 
Loyalty is still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game; 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shined upon. Hudibras. 


Gain, v.i. To have advantage or profit; to acquire 
gain; to growrich; to advance in interest or happi- 
ness. 


Thou hast greedily gained of thy neighbors Py. extortion. 
izek, xxii. 12. 
Thanks to you, 
That called me timelier than my purpose hither, 
For I have gained by it. Shak. 


To gain on or upon, to encroach on; to obtain influence 
with; to win ground upon, in a race or contest; hence, to 
get the better of; to have the advantage of. 

The English have not only gained upon the Venetians in the 
Levant, but have their cloth in Venice itself. Addison. 


My good behavior had so far gained on the emperor, that I 
began to conceive hopes of liberty. Swift. 


554 


Giin, n. [Fr. gain, Pr. gazanh, It. guadagno. 
supra. ; 

{. That which is gained, obtained, or acquired, as 
profit or advantage; profit; advantage; benefit; 
winning ;— opposed to loss. 

But what things were gain to me, those I counted loss for 
Christ. Phil. iii. 7. 

Every one shall share in the gains. Shak. 

2. The obtaining or amassing of profit or valua- 
ble possessions; acquisition; accumulation. ‘The 
lust of gain.” Fitzgerald. 

Gain, n. [W. gdn,a mortise.] (Arch.) A beveled 
shoulder of a binding joist, for the purpose of 
giving additional resistance to the tenon below. , 

Gwilt. 

Gain, a. [Cf. Sw. gagn, advantage, gagna, to profit, 
gagnelig, useful; A-S. ungiigne, ady., fruitlessly, 
vain, See GAIN, v.t.] [Prov. Eng.] 

1. Handy; dexterous; suitable; convenient. 

2. Profitable; cheap. 

3. Near; contiguous. 

4. Respectable; honest. 

Gain/a-ble, a. [N. Fr. gagnable, 0. Fr. gaignable. 
See GAIN, v. ¢.] Capable of being obtained or 
reached. Sherwood. 

Giain/age,n. [O. Fr. gaignage, N. Fr. gagnage, L. 
Lat. gainagium, gagnagium, wainagium, wagnagi- 
wm, wannagium., See GAIN, v.t.] (0. Eng. Law.) 
(a.) The horses, oxen, plows, wains or wagons with 
their furniture for carrying on tillage. (b.) The 
land itself, or the profit made by cultivation. 

Bouvier. 

Giin/er,n. One who gains or obtains profit, inter- 
est, or advantage. 

Wilt thou, after the expense of so much money, be now a 
gainer? Shak. 

Gain/ful, a. 1. Producing profit or advantage; 
rofitable ; advantageous ; advancing interest or 
appiness. 

They be very gainful and profitable to their masters. Folland. 


2. Productive of wealth; lucrative. ‘A gainful 

speculation.” Macaulay. 

Gain/ful-ly, adv. In a gainful manner; with gain; 
profitably ; advantageously. 

Gain/ful-mess, n. The quality of being gainful; 
profitableness. 

Gain’siv-ing, n. [A-S. gean, geon, gén, gegn, 
gign, adv., against, and give.| A misgiving; a giv- 
ing against. [ Obs.] Shak. 

Gain/less, a. Not producing gain; unprofitable; 
not bringing advantage. Hammond, 

Giain/less-mess, n. Want of advantage; unprofita- 
bleness. 

Gain'ly, adv. 


Sce 


Handily; readily; dexterously; ad- 
vantageously; conveniently. [Obs.] Henry More. 
Giin’/pain, n. [Fr. gagner, to gain, and pain, 
bread.] Bread-gainer ;—a term applied in the mid- 
dle ages to the sword of a hired soldier, 
Gain-say’, or Gain/’say, v.t. [imp. & p.p. GAIN- 
SAID; p. pr. & vb. n. GAINSAYING.] [A-S. gedn, 
against, and say.] To contradict ; to oppose in 
words; to deny or declare not to be true; to contro- 
vert; to dispute. 
I will give you a mouth and wisdom which all your adver- 
saries shall not be able to gainsay nor resist. Luke xxi. 15. 
Gain-say’er, or Gain/’/say-er, n. One who gain- 
says, contradicts, or denies; an opposer. Latimer. 
Gain’/séme, a. Bringing gain; advantageous; de- 
sirable; gainful. [Obs.] Massinger. 
*Gainst (génst), prep. See AGAINST. 
Gain/stand, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. GAINSTOOD; p. pr. 
& vb. n. GAINSTANDING.] [A-S. gedn, against, 
Ob pene To withstand; to oppose; to resist. 
Ss. 


Durst gainstand the force of so many enraged desires. Sidney. 


Gain/strive, v.i. [A-S. gedn, against, and strive. ] 
To make resistance. [Obs.] ‘Unable to gain- 
strive.” Spenser. 

Gain/strive, v.t. To strive or struggle against; to 
withstand. [Obs. Spenser. 

Giir!-fowl1, n. (Ornith.) A large aquatic bird; the 
auk or penguin. 

Gair/ish, a. (Cf. A-S. gearn, ready, prepared, yare, 
and Scot. gair, gare, stripe, streak, gaired, gairy, 
striped, and O. Eng. gare, gaure, to stare.] [| Writ- 
ten also garish.] 

1. Gaudy; showy; fine; affectedly fine; tawdry. 
“‘ Monstrous hats and gatrish colors.” Ascham. 
2. Extravagantly gay; flighty. 


Fame and glory transport a man out of himself: it makes 
the mind loose and gairish. South. 


Gair’ish-ly, adv. In a gairish, showy manner. 

Giair/ish-mess, n. 1. The quality of being gair- 
ish; gaudiness; finery; affected or ostentatious 
show. 

2. Flighty or extravagant joy, or ostentation. 
“ Gairishness of spirit.” Bp. Taylor. 

Gait,n. [See GATE.] 

1. A going; a walk; a march; a way. ‘ Address 
thy gait to her.” Shak. 
Good gentleman, go your gait, and let poor folks pass. Shak. 

2. Manner of walking or stepping; bearing or 
carriage while moving. 

What majesty is in her gait! 
I do know him by his gait. 


Shak. 
Shak. 
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Gai/ter,n. [Cf. Fr. guétre, Arntor. 
gweltren, geltren, pl. gweltron, gel- 
tron.) 

1. A covering of cloth for the an- 
kle, fitting down upon the shoe; a 
galoche. 

2. A kind of shoe, con- 
sisting chiefly of cloth, and 
covering the ankle. 

Gai'ter, v. t. To dress with 
gaiters. 

Gala, n. [Fr. gala, show, 
pomp; It. gala, finery; Sp. & Pg. gala, a rich and 
splendid dress, court-dress; O. Fr. gale, magnifi- 
cence, banquet, from O. H. Ger. geil, glad, wanton; 
A-8. gal, wanton, merry; O. H. Ger. geili, pride, 
boasting, wantonness.] Pomp, show, or festivity. 
[Rare.] 


Gala day, a day of mirth and festivity; a holiday. 


Ga-lie/tie, a. [Gr. yada, yaXaxros, milk.] 
1. Of, or pertaining to, milk; obtained from milk; 
as, galactic acid. 
2. Of, or pertaining to, the galaxy. Herschel. 
Ga-lie/tine, n. [Gr. ya\a, yaXaxros, milk.] (Chem.) 
A milky or waxy substance, obtained from the juice 
of the Galactodendron utile. 
Ga-liae'to-dtn’drvon, n. (Gr. yada, yaaxros, 
milk, and dévdpov, tree.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
including the cow-tree or milk-tree (Galactoden- 
dron, or Brosimum utile), of South Africa, the juice 
of which is a white, palatable, nutritious liquid, re- 
sembling, and often used in place of, milk. 
Gal/ae-tbm/e-ter,n. [Fr. galactométre, Gr. yada, 
yaXakros, milk, and pérpov, measure.}] An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the quality of milk, by indi- 
cating its specific gravity; a lactometer. Ure. 
Gal/ae-toph/a-Sist (-tdf/a-jist), nm. (Gr. yada, 
yadakros, milk, and gayety, to eat; Gr. yadaxro- 
@ayetv, to live on milk.] One who eats, or subsists 







Gaiter, qd.) 


on, milk. 
Galac-téph/a-goitis, a. [Gr. yadaxrogayos, Fr. 
galactophage. See supra.] Feeding on milk. 


Gal/ae-toph’o-rotis, a. [Gr. ahen ee axa, 
yaXaxros, milk, and ¢éperv, to bear; Fr. galacto- 
phore.] Producing milk; lactiferous. \ 

Ga-lie/to-poi-ét/ie, a. [Fr. galactopoctique, from 
Gr. yada, yaXakzos, milk, and_ro.rtxds, capable of 
making, from vocety, to make.] Increasing the flow 
of milk; milk-producing. Brande. 

Ga-lie/to-poi-Et/ie, n. A substance which facil- 
itates the production, or increases the flow, of milk. 

Ga-lage’, n. [See GALoOcHE.] A wooden shoe 
or clog. [Obs. Spenser. 

Ga-la’go, n. (Zodl.) A small quadruped, which 
subsists chiefly upon insects, found in different parts 
of Africa. : 

Ga-lan’ga, )n. [L. Lat. & Fr. galanga, O. Fr. 

Ga-lin/gal, galangue, galange, Ger. galgant, 
from Ar. khalandjdn, Per. khulandjan, khavalind- 
Jjdn, the root galangale, from Ar. khalandj, Per. 
khulandj, a tree from which beams and wooden 
bowls are made.] The pungent aromatic root of a 
plant of the East Indies (Alpinia galanga), allied to 
the ginger. Other roots of a similar taste are sold 
under the same name. Eng. Cyc. 

Gal/an-tine, 2. [Be galantine, from galant, gai- 
lant, pleasing, galantin, a beau.] <A dish of veal, 
chickens, or other white meat, freed from bones, 
tied up, boiled, and served cold. Smart. 

Ga-la’tian, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Galatia, in Asia Minor; a descendant of the Gauls 
who settled in Asia Minor, 

Galax-y,n. [Gr. yahatias (sc. KdxXos), from yada, 
yadakros, milk; Fr. galaxie.] 

1. (Astron.) The Milky Way ; that luminous tract, 
or belt, which is seen at night encompassing the 
heavens, and which is composed of innumerable 
stars, so distant and blended as to be distinguish- 
able only with the most powerful telescopes. The 
term has recently been used for remote clusters of 
stars. Nichol. 

2. An assemblage of splendid persons or things. 

Gail/ban, n. (Lat. galbanum, Gr. yadBavn, 

Gal'banitum,§ Ucb. khelb’ndh, from khalab, to 
be fat, khalab, milk, or from Khelb6n, i. e., fat, fer- 
tile, a city of Syria, Gr. yadvBov, now Aleppo.) A 
gum-resin exuding from the stem of the Babon gal- 
banum, an umbelliferous plant growing in Africa. 
It has an acrid, bitter taste, anda strong, unpleasant 
smell, and is used both for medical purposes and 
in the arts, as in the manufacture of varnish. Uve, 

Gale, n. [Originally a cool wind; Ir. gal, gale, 
blast of wind; Icel. gidla, gola, cool wind, gola, 
to blow; allied to Lat. gelw, cold; Skr. dala, cold; 
Prov. Eng. gale, to ache with cold; A-8. gélan, to 
congeal, as with fear. | 

1. A strong current of air; a wind between a stiff 
breeze and a storm or tempest. 


02°- Gales usually have a velocity of from fifty to sixty 
miles an hour. Among seamen they are variously quali- 
fied; as, a stiff gale, or one of moderate violence; a hard 
gale, one of extreme violence; a top-gallant gale, one in 
which a ship may carry her top-gallant sails. 


2. A moderate current of air; a breeze. 


A little gale will soon disperse that cloud. Shak. 
And winds of gentlest gale Arabian odors fanned 
From their soft wings. Milton. 
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GALE 


3. A state of excitement, of hilarity, or passion, 


The ladies, laughing heartily, were fast getting into what, 
in New England, is sometimes called a gale. Brooke. 


Gale, n. [Sax. galan, to sing.] A song or story. 
[0bs.] Toone. 
Gale, n. ee Eng. gale, wild myrtle; Scot. gaul, 
Scotch gale, Dutch myrtle; D. & A-S. gagel.] ( Bot.) 


A plant of the genus Myrica, growing in wet places, 
and strongly resembling the bayberry. The sweet 
ale (M. gale) is a native of Europe, but is also 
ound in the United States. Loudon, 
Gale,v.i. (Naut.) To sail, or sail fast. 
Gale, v.i. [Sax. galan.] To sing or cry. [Obs.] 
“« Gan he ery and gale.” Chaucer. 
Ga'le-d, n. (Lat., helmet.] 1. (Bot.) The upper or 
helmet-shaped part of a labiate flower. 
2. (Anat.) The innermost of the membranes which 
inclose the fetus in the uterus; the amnion. 
3. (Surg.) A kind of bandage for the head. 
4. (Pathol.) Headache extending allover the head. 
5. (Geol.) A genus of fossil echini, having a 
vaulted, helmet-shaped shell. 
6. (Bot.) The upper lip of a labiate flower. 
GalVe-as (Synop., §180),m. <A form of galley used 
by the Venetians and Spaniards, and propelled by 
both sails and oars. See GALLIASS. 
Gi'le-ate, a. (Lat. galeatus, 
Ga/le-a/ted, p. p. of galeare, 
to te with a helmet, galea, hel- 
met. 
1. Covered, as with a helmet. 
Woodward. 
2. (Bot.) Having a flower like 
a helmet, as the monk’s-hood, 
Galé/na, n. [Lat. gulena, lead- 
ore, dross that remains after melt- 
ing lead; Fr. galéne, Gr. yadjvn, 
stillness of the sea, calm, tranquil- 
lity ;—so named from its supposed 
effects in mitigating the violence 





Galeate (Corolla of 


a Aconitum variega- 
of disease. ] tum). 
1. (Med.) A remedy or antidote 
for poison; theriaca. ] Parr. 


S. 

2. Sulphuret of eed ; the principal ore from 
which the metal lead is ered It is of a shining, 
bluish-gray color, has a metallic luster, and is cubic 
in crystallization and cleavage. 

Ga-lén/ie, a. 1. Pertaining to, or containing, 

Ga-lén/ie-al,§ galena. 

2. [From Galen, the physician.] Relating to 
Galen or his principles and method of treating dis- 
eases; as, galenic medicine. Dunglison. 

Ga/len-igm,n. The doctrines of Galen, 

Ga/‘len-ist, n. A follower of Galen. 

Gda'le-bp'sis, n. [Lat., from Gr. yadfowus, from 
yarn, for yadéy, weasel, and dys, appearance, 
form.] (Bot.) A genus of plants; the hemp-nettle ; 
—so called from the resemblance of the form of the 
grotesquely-shaped flower to that of the weasel. 

Gal/e-rie/t-late, a. [Lat. galericulwm, diminutive 
of galerum, or pares a hat or cap, galea, helmet. ] 
Covered as with a hat or cap. Smart, 

Gal/er-ite, n. [Fr. galérite, from Lat. galerum, or 
galerus, hat, cap. See supra.] (Paleon.) A fossil 
sea-urchin, found in the chalk formation, of the 
genus Galerites. 

Ga-lic’i-an (-ish/i-an), a. [O. Sp. Galictano, N. Sp. 
Gallego, Lat. Gallecus, or Gallaicus, from Gall@ct, 
Gr. Ta)Aatxoi, a people in Western Spain.] ( Geog.) 
Pertaining to Galicia, in Spain, or to Galicia, the 
kingdom of Austrian Poland. 

Ga-lic/i-an, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Galicia, in Spain; —called also Gallegan. 

Galilé/an, n. [Lat. Galileus, from Galile@a, Gr. 
Tadtaia, Galilee; Fr. Galiléen. 

1. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Galilee, in 


udea. 

2. (Eccl. Hist.) One of a class among the Jews, 
who opposed the payment of tribute to the Romans ; 
— called also Herodian. 

Gali-lé/an, a. (Geog.) Belonging or relating to 
Galilee. 

Galilean telescope. See TELESCOPE. 

Gal/i-lee, n. [Supposed to have been so termed in 
allusion to the scriptural ‘‘ Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles.”] (Arch.) A porch or chapel, usually at the 
west end of an abbey-church, where the monks 
collected in returning from processions, where 
bodies were laid previous to interment, and where 
females were allowed to see the monks to whom 
they were related, or to hear divine service. Gwilt. 

Gal/i-ma/tias (-ma/sha), n. [Fr. galimatias, —so 
called because a French lawyer, who pleaded, in 
Latin, before a court, the cause of acertain Matthias 
from whom a cock had been stolen, often changed 
the words gallus Matthia, the cock of Matthew, 
into galli Matthias, the Matthew of the cock.] Non- 
sense; gibberish; confused and unmeaning talk; 
confused mixture. 

Her dress, like her talk, is a galimatias of several countries. 


Hi. Walpole, 
Gal/i-ot (Synop., § 130), n. [O. Fr. galiot, N. Fr. 
galiote, Sp. galeota, It. galeotta. See GALLEY.] 
(Naut.) (a.) A small galley, or sort of brigantine, 
built for chase. It is moved both by sails and oars, 
haying one mast, and sixteen or twenty seats for 
rowers. (b.) A Dutch vessel, carrying a main-mast 
and a mizzen-mast, and a large gaff-main-sail. 
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Gal/in-gale,n. [See GALANGAL.] (Bot.) A plant, | Gal/lant-ry,n. (Fr. galanterie, It. & Sp. galanteria, 


bearing fragrant flowers of a pale, greenish-white 
color; also, a kind of sedge, ‘‘ Meadows set with 
slender galingale.” Tennyson. 

Gal/i-pdt, n. ee galipot, Sp. galipodio, O. Fr. 
garipot, the wild pine or pitch-tree. Cf. GALLI- 
por.] A white resin or resinous juice, which flows 
from pine or fir trees, and becomes hardened by 
spontaneous evaporation: when purified, it is called 
Burgundy-pttch. Dunglison. 

Ga@'lz-tom,n. [Gr. yada, milk.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants; bed-straw; cleavers, or goose-grass;— so 
ae because some species are used in curdling 
milk, 

Gall, n. [A-S. geal O. Sax. galla, Icel. gall, Dan. 
galde, D. gal, O. H. Ger. galld, kalid, N. H. Ger. 
<« Sw. galle, allied to Gr, xoAn, Lat. fel, for hel. 

1. (Physiol.) The bitter, alkaline, viscid liqui 
found in the gall-bladder, beneath the liver, It con- 
sists of the secretion of the liver or bile, mingled with 
that of the mucous membrane of the gall-bladder, 

2. Any thing bitter; bitterness; spite; malignity. 
“ Comedy diverted without gall.” Dryden. 

Gall, n. [Lat., It., & O. Sp. galla, N. Sp. agalia, Fr. 
galle, noix de galle.| A vegetable excrescence pro- 
duced by the deposit of the eggs of an insect in the 
bark or leaves of a plant, and constituting the food of 
the grub when hatched, as the oak-apple, and the like, 

(2 The galls, or gall-nuts, of commerce are produced 
by a species of Cynips (C. galle-tinctorwm) upon an oak 
(the Quercus infectoria), inthe western part of Asia. They 
are largely composed of tannin, and are used in the 
manufacture of that article and for making ink. 

Gall of giass, the neutral salt skimmed off from the 
surface of melted crown glass;—called also glass-gail 
and sandiver. ré. 

Gall, v. t. [imp. & p. p. GALLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GALLING.] [Fr. galer, to scratch, rub, gale, scurf, 
scab; Ger. galle, a discase in horses’ feet, an ex- 
crescence under the tongue of horses; It. galla, Sp. 
galla, agalla, gall-nut, wind-gall. See GALL, supra. ] 

1. To fret and wear away by friction; to exco- 
riate; to hurt or break the skin of by rubbing; to 
chafe; to injure the surface of by attrition; as,a 
pee galls the back of a horse; to gall a mast or a 
cable, 

Iam loth to gall a new-healed wound. Shak. 

2. To tease; to fret; to vex; tochagrin; as, to be 
galled by sarcasm. 

They that are most galled with my folly, 
They most must laugh. Shak, 

3. To injure; to harass; to annoy; as, the troops 
were galled by the shot of the enemy. 

In our wars against the French of old, we used to gall them 
with our long bows, at a greater distance than they could shoot 
their arrows. Addison, 

4. (Dyeing.) To impregnate with a decoction of 
gall-nuts. Ure. 

Gall, v.i. To fret; to be teased. [Obs. or R.] Shak. 

Gall, n. A wound in the skin by rubbing. 

GaVlant, a. [Fr. galant, It. galante, Sp. galante, 

alan, galano, O. Fr. galois, gallois, from Fr., It., 

Sp. pa See GALA. ] 

1. Showy; splendid ; magnificent ; gay; well 
dressed. ‘*The town is built in a very gallant 
place.” Evelyn. 

Where we, in all her trim, freshly beheld 
Our royal, good, and gallant ship. Shak. 
The gay, the wise, the gallant, and the grave. Waller. 

2. Noble in bearing or spirit; brave; high-spirit- 
ed; courageous; heroic; magnanimous; as, a gal- 
lant youth; a gallant officer. 

That gallant spirit hath aspired the clouds, 
Which too untimely here did scorn the earth. Shak. 

3. (Pron. gal-lént’.) Polite and attentive to ladies ; 
courteous to women; chivalrous. Clarendon. 

Syn. —GAbiant, CouRAGEOUS, BRAVE. Courageous 
is generic, denoting an inward spirit which rises above 
fear; brave is more outward, marking a spirit which 
braves or defies danger; gallant rises still higher, de- 
noting bravery on extraordinary occasions in a spirit of 
adventure. A cowrageous man is ready for battle; a 
brave man courts it; a gallant man dashes into the midst 


of the conflict. 
The king-becoming graces, 


Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude. Shak. 
With firm resolve my steady bosom steel, 

Bravely to suffer, though I deeply feel. Churchill. 
The gallant man, though slain in fight he be, 

Yet leaves his nation safe, his children tree. Pope. 


Gal-lant/ (116) (Synop., § 180), m. 

1. A gay, courtly, or fashionable man; one ex- 
tremely nice on points of courtesy and etiquette ; 
one fond of paying attention to ladies. Shak. 

2. One who wooes; a lover; a suitor; in a bad 
sense, one who pays attention to a woman for lewd 
purposes; a seducer. Addison. 

Gal-lant’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GALLANTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. GALLANTING. ] 

1. To attend or wait on, as a lady. 

2. To handle with grace or in a modish manner; 
as, to gallant a fan. 

Gal/lant-ly, adv. In a gallant manner, spirit, or 
bearing; gayly; nobly; bravely; as, to fight gal- 
lantly ; to defend a place gallantly. 

Gal-lant/ly, adv. In a polite or courtly manner; 
like a gallant or wooer. 

Gal/lant-ness,n. The state of being gallant; gay- 
ety; nobleness; bravery. Howell. 





See GALLANT. ] 

1. Splendor of appearance; show; magnificence; 
ostentatious finery. [Obs.] 

Guess the gallantry of our church by this. ..when the 
desk whereon the priest read was inlaid with plates of silver. 

Muller. 

I went to Hyde Park, where was his majesty and abundance 
of gallantry. Evelyn. 

2. Bravery; courageousness; heroism; intrepid- 
ity 3 as, the troops attacked the fort with great gal- 
antry. 

3. Civility or polite attention to ladies; in a bad 
sense, attention or courtesy designed to win crimi- 
nal favors trom a female; freedom of principle or 
practice with respect to female virtue; intrigue. 

4. Gallant persons; brave men;—used collect- 
ively. .[ Obs.] 

Hector, Helenus, Antenor, and all the gallantry of ae 

Shak. 


Syn.— See CouraceE and Heroism. 


Gal/late (Synop., §180),”. [Fr. gallate; from gall, 
q. v.] (Chem.) A salt formed by gallic acid com- 
bined with a base. Gregory. 

Gall/-blad/der, n. (Anat.) A small, membranous 
sac, shaped like a pear, seated on the under side 
of the liver, and containing gall. Dunglison. 

Gil/le-ass, n. [See GALLIASS.] (Naut.) A vessel 
formerly used by the Spaniards, of large size and 
weight, combining the features of a galleon and a 
galley. 

ts “The galleasses... were a third larger than the 
ordinary galley, and rowed each by three hundred galley- 
slaves. They consisted of an enormous towering struc- 
ture at the stern, a castellated structure almost equally 
massive in front, with seats for the rowers amidships.” 

Motley. 
(Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 

Galicia, in Spain; a Galician. 

Gal/le-on, n. [Sp. galeon, It. galeone, Fr. galion, 
L. Lat. galeo, galio. See GALLEY.] (Naut.) A 
large ship, with three or four decks, formerly used 
by the Spaniards as a man-of-war, as in the Arma- 
da; and also in commerce, as between Spain and 
her colonies in America, 

The galleons... were huge, round-stemmed, clumsy ves- 
sels, with bulwarks three or four feet thick, and built up at 
stem and stern, like castles. Motley. 

Galler-y, n. [Fr. galerie, Sp. & Pg. galeria, It. 
galleria, L. Lat. galeria, galleria, a gallery, orig- 
inally a festal hall, a banqueting hall, O. Fr. galerie, 
a rejoicing, festival, from gale, magnificence, feast, 
See GALA.] 

1. A long and narrow corridor, or place for walk- 
ing; a connecting passage-way, as between one 
room and another, or between one part of a mine 
and another, and the like. 

2. A room for the exhibition of works of art; as, a 
picture gallery ; hence, also, a collection of paintings, 
sculptures, and the like. 

3. Along and narrow platform attached to one 
or more sides of a public hall or the interior of a 
church, and supported by brackets or columns; — 
intended to be occupied by musicians or spectators ; 
sometimes designed merely to increase the capacity 
of the hall, 

4. (Naut.) A frame, like a balcony, projecting 
from the stern or quarter of a ship. That part at 
the stern is called the stern-gallery ; that at the quar- 
ters, the guarter-gallery. Totten. 

5. (Fort.) Any communication which is covered 
overhead as well as at the sides. When prepared 
for defense, it is a defensive gallery. 

GaVle-tyle, n. [Cf. O. & Prov. Eng. gally-tiles, 
little square tiles, like those of polished earthen- 
ware sometimes seen in cottages in the country. Cf, 
GALLIPOT.] Gallipot. [Obs.] Bacon, 

Galley, n.; pl. GAL/LEYS. [O.Fr. galie, galée, Pr. 
galea, galé, galeya, Pg. gal¢é, It. & O. Sp. galea, 
L. Lat. galea, galeida, M. H. Ger. galé, galie, gale- 


Gal-lé/gan, 
Gal-lé’go, 


n. 


ide; N. Fr. galére, Pr., It., & Sp. galera; Cf. Lat. 
galea, helmet, diminutive galeola, a hollow vessel, 
shaped like a helmet, galerum, or galerus, a helmet- 
r. khaliyah, bee- 


like covering for the head, and 
hive, a large ship.] 

1. (NWaut.) (a.) A 
low, flat-built ves- 
sel, with one deck, 
and navigated with 
sails and oars; for- 
merly used in the 
Mediterranean — of- ~ 
ten rowed by slaves. 
(b.) A light, open 
boat, used on the 
Thames by cus- 
tom-house officers, 
press-gangs, and for 
pleasure. (c.) The 
cook-room or kitch- 
en of a ship of war, 
answering to the ca- 
boose of a merchantman, 

2. (Chem.) An oblong reverberatory furnace, with 
a row of retorts whose necks protrude through lat- 
eral openings. Nicholson. 

3. (Print.) A frame which receives the types 
from the composing-stick. [Written also gally. 





‘Galley. 
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GALLEY-FOIST 


GalVley=foist, n. p 
barge of state. [Obs.] Hakewill. 
Gal/ley-slave, n. A person condemned for a 
crime to work at the oar on board of a galley. ~ “‘ To 
toil like a galley-slave.” Macaulay. 
Gall’/-fly, n. (EZntom.) An insect that punctures 
plants, and occasions galls; a species of Cynips. 
Gal/li-im/bie, a. [Lat. galliambus, a song used 
by the priests of Cybele, from Gallus, a name ap- 
plied to these priests, and tambus.] (Pros.) Con- 
sisting of two iambic dimeters catalectic, the last of 
which lacks the final syllable; — said of a certain 
kind of verse. EH. A, Andrews. 
Gal/liard (-yard), a. [Fr. gaillard, Pr. galhart, Sp. 
gallardo, It. gagliardo. Cf. GALA and A-S. gagol, 
geagle, wanton, lascivious.] Gay; brisk; active. 


gsi Chaucer. 
Gal/liard,n. [See supra.] 1. A brisk, gay man. 
Selden is a galliard by himself. Cleveland. 

2. A gay, lively dance; agailliarde. W. Scott. 


Gal/liard-ise/, n. [Fr. gaillardise, Pr. galliardia, 
Sp. gallardia, It. gagliardia. See supra.) Exces- 


sive gayety; merriment. [Obs.] ‘The mirth and 
galliardise of company.” Browne. 
Gal/liard-ness, . Gayety. [Obs.] Gayton. 


Galli-iss,n. [Fr. galeasse, galéace, It. galeazza, 
Sp. & Pg. galeaza. See GALLEY, and cf. GALEAS. ] 
A vessel similar in construction to a galley, but 
larger and heavier. [Obs.] Shak. 

Gillie (Synop., §130),a. [Fr. gallique. See eats. | 
(Chem.) Belonging to galls or oak-apples; derive 
from galls; as, gallic acid. 

GaVlie, a. [Lat. Gallicus, belonging to the Gauls, 
from Galli, the Gallic nation, the Gauls, Gallia, 
Gaul, now France; Fr. Galliqwe, equivalent to 
Gaulois.] Pertaining to Gaul or France; Gallican. 

Gail/lie-an, a. [Lat. Gallicanus, Fr. Gallican, It. 
Gallicano.] Pertaining to Gaul or France; Gallic; 
as, the Gallican church or clergy. 

Gal-lic/i-nite (49), n. (Min.) A mineral consisting 
chiefly of titanic acid; rutile. Dana, 

Gal/li-cism, n. [Fr. Gallicisme, from Lat. Gallicus.] 
A mode of speech peculiar to the French nation; 
an idiomatic manner of using words in the French 
language. 

Gal li-¢ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GALLICIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. GALLICIZING.] [See GALLICc.] To render 
conformable to the French idiom or language. 

Gal/li-gias/kins, n. pl. [Either for Gallogascoins, 
because these trowsers were first worn by the Gal- 
lic Gascons, i. e., the inhabitants of Gascony, espe- 
cially by the seafaring people in the ports of that 
country, or corrupted from Lat. calig@ Vasconum, 
Gascon hose. ] 

1. Large, open hose or trowsers. W. Scott. 
2. Leather guards worn on the legs by sports- 
men. Simmonds, 

Gal li-m@'ti-a@ (-shi-4) (Synop., § 130), n. Talk 
without meaning. [Obs. or rare.] See GALIMA- 
TIAS. 

Galdi-man/fry, n. eA alimafrée, a sort of ra- 
gout or mixed hash of different meats. Cf. GALI- 
MATIAS and Pr. AMat/re, Manfred.] 

1. A hash of various kinds of meats; a ragout. 
Delighting in hodge-podge, gallimaufries, forced meat. King. 

2. Any inconsistent or ridiculous medley. 

The Mahometan religion, which, being a gallimaufry made 
up of many, partakes much of the Jewish. South. 

3. A woman. [Obs. and rare.]} Shak. 

G&lli-na/cean (-na/shan), n. (Ornith.) A bird of 
the family which includes the common hen, 

Gal/li-ma/ceous (gil/li-na/shus), a. [Lat. gallina- 
ceus, from gallina, hen, gallus, cock; Fr. gallina- 
cée, It. gallinaccio.] (Ornith.) Belonging to an or- 
der of birds characterized by a rather stout body, a 
short and straight bill, of which the upper part over- 
laps the under all round, and by generally feeding 
on seeds and insects which they scratch up from the 
ground with their claws, hence being sometimes 
called rasorial birds; as the common domestic 
fowls, or those of the pheasant kind. 

Gal/li-ma’go, n. (Ornith.) A genus of birds in- 
cluding the woodcock. 

Gall/-in/seet, n. (Hntom.) A family of small hy- 
menopterous insects living upon plants or trees 
and causing the excrescences called gall-nuts, or 
galls; gall-fly. 

Gal/li-nip’per, n. [Probably from gall, Lat. galla, 
gall-nut, and nip, q. v.] A large musquito, 

Gal/li-niile, nn. [Lat. 
gale: dim. of gal- 
ina, hen; Fr. galli- 
nule.}| (Ornith.) An 
aquatic bird (Gallinula 
chloropus) which in- 
habits rivers, ponds, 
sedgy spots,and marshy 
places; —called also 
water-hen, moor-hen, 
and coot, 

Galli-ot, n, See GAL- 

Galle-ot, IOT. 

Gal-lip’o-li Oil. An 
inferior kind of olive 

-oil, brought from Gal- 
lipoli, in the kingdom of 


Purple Gallinule (fulica 
aples. 3 


porphyris). 


[See Forst, a light ship.] A| GAli-pSt, n. [Properly a fine 
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ainted pot, from 
Fr., It., & Sp. gala, show, pomp, finery. See GALA, 
and cf. GALIPOT and GALLETYLE.] <A small, 
glazed earthen pot or vessel, used by druggists and 
apothecaries for containing medicines, 

Gal/li-vat, n. [Perhaps D., from galet, galley, and 
vat, vessel.] (Naut.) A small vessel used on the 
Malabar coast. Chalmers. 

Gall/-nitit, n. An excrescence on a species of oak, 
used in dyeing, making ink, &e. See GALL. 

Gal/lon, n. [O. Fr. galon, jalon, L. Lat. galo, ga- 
lona. In Mod. Fr. galon is a grocer’s box.] A 
measure of capacity for dry or liquid things, but 
usually for liquids, and containing four quarts. 

Q@- The standard gallon of the United States contains 
231 cubic inches, or 58372.1754 grains, or 8.3389 pounds 
avoirdupois of distilled water at its maximum density, 
and with the barometer at 30 inches. This is almost ex- 
actly equivalent to a cylinder of 7 inches in diameter and 
6 inches in height, and is the same as the old English 
wine gallon. The beer gallon contains 282 inches. The 
English imperial gallon contains 10 pounds avoirdupois 
of distilled water at 62° of Fahrenheit, and barometer at 
30 inches, equal to 277.274 cubic inches. The old wine 
gallon of 231 inches, and the ale gallon of 282 inches, are 
still in use. 

Gal-loon’, n. [Fr. & Sp. Loren It. galone, from 
gala, pomp, show, finery. See Garay 

1. A ribbon-like tissue thickly woven, and usually 
interwoven with threads of metal, as gold, silver, 
&c., also of silk, and the like, used for binding or 
decorating garments, &c. 

Gold and silver galloons, with the like glittering gewgaws. 

Addison. 

2. A tape-like tissue of cotton, silk, &c., used for 

binding hats, shoes, and for other purposes. 
Simmonds. 

Gal-looned’ (gal-ldond’), @. Furnished or adorned 
with galloon. 

Gallop, v.i. [imp. & p. p. GALLOPED (gil/lupt); 
p. pr. & vb. n. eee (Fr. galoper, Sp. & 
Pg. galopar, galopear, It. galoppare, Pr. galaupar, 
from Goth. ga-hlaupan, O. H. Ger. gahlaufan, A-S. 

ehleapan, N. H. Ger. laufen, L. Ger. lopen, D. 
oopen. ] 

1. To move or run with leaps or bounds, as a 
horse; to run or move with speed. 

But gallop lively down the western hill. 

2. To move very rapidly; to run over. 

Such superficial ideas he may collect in galloping over 

ocke, 

Gallop, n. [Fr. galop, Sp. galope, It. galoppo. 
See supra. ] mode of running by a quadruped, 
particularly by a horse, by lifting alternately the 
fore feet and the hind feet together, in successive 
leaps or bounds. 

Gal/lop-iide’, n. [Fr. galopade. See supra.) A 
kind of dance, and also a kind of music appropriate 
to the dance. 

Gallop-iide’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. GALLOPADED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. GALLOPADING.] To perform the 
dance called gallopade. 

Gal/lop-er, n. 1. One who, or that which, gallops. 

2. (Mil.) A carriage on which very small guns 
are conveyed, having shafts on which the gun may 
be conveyed without a limber. [Rare.] 

Gal/lo-pin, n. [Fr. galopin, Sp. galopo, galopin, 
It. galuppo. See GALLOP.) An under-servant for 
the kitchen; ascullion. [Obs.] Halliwell, 

Gal/lo-tan/nie, a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or ob- 
tained from, the pure tannin of nutgalls; as, gallo- 
tannic acid. 

Gal/low, v. t. 
To fright or terrify. 


Donne. 


[A-S. galwan, agdlwan, to stupefy.] 
{ Obs.] 
The wrathful skies 
Gallow the very wanderers of the dark, 
And make them keep their caves. Shak. 
Gal/lo-way,n. <A horse, or species of horses, of a 
small size, first bred in Galloway, in Scotland, 
characterized by great spirit, endurance, and easi- 
ness of gait. Hawkesworth. 
Gallow-glass, n. [Ir. galloglach, a heavy-armed 
soldier, properly a fighting servant, from giodla, 
servant, and gleac, to fight, wrestle.] A heavy- 
armed foot-soldier of Ireland and the Western 
Isles. Shak. 
Gallows (gillus), n. sing.; pl. GAL/LOWS-ES. 
ay galga, gealga, O. Sax. galgo, Goth. ees 
cel. gdlgi, Sw. & Dan. gaige, D. galg, O. H. Ger, 
gaigo, kalgo, M. H. Ger. galge, N. H. Ger. galgen. 
tymologically and historically considered, gallows 
is anoun in the plural number, but it is used asa 
singular, and hence is preceded by a, —a gallows.] 

1. An instrument of punishment on which crimi- 
nals are executed by hanging, usually consisting of 
two posts and a cross-beam on the top, to which the 
criminal is suspended by a rope fastened round his 
neck; also, a like instrument for suspending any 
thing. 

2. A wretch who deserves 
the gallows. [Obs. and 
pare, Shak. 

3. (pl.) A pair of suspend- 
ers or braces. [Colloq.] 

Sees (gil/lus-), , 
n. pl. (Naut.) A strong E 
frame Hl the center of a Gallows-bitts. 
ship’s deck for supporting spare spars while in 
port. Totten. 
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Gallows-fraime (gil/lus-), n. (Steam-eng.) The 
frame that supports the beam of a beam-engine, 


U.S.) 

Ghineds-tree (gil/lus-), a. Free from danger of 
the gallows. [fare.] Dryden. 

Gal lows-tree,n. A tree used for execution, or 
asa gallows. [Obs.] Spenser, 

Gall’=sick/ness, n. A remitting bilious fever in 
the Netherlands, Dunglison. 

Gall/-stone, n. A concretion formed in the gall- 
bladder. 

Gall’y, a. Like gall; bitter as gall. 

Gal/ly,n. [Fr. galée, Pg. galé, Sp. anne a gal- 
ley, and a printer’s frame. See GALLEY.) A 
printer’s frame. [Written also, and more usually, 

alley. ; 

G Lie karkcing, n. pl. See GALLIGASKINS. 

Gal/ly-worm (-wirm), 7. [From gally, bitter as 
gall.] An insect of the centiped kind, of several 
species. [Written also galley-worm.] 

Ga-lighe’ (ga-lish’) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. galoche, 
Sp. galocha, It. galoscia, L. Lat. galochia, from Lat. 
gallica (sc. solea, or crepida), a Gallic shoe. Cf, 
GALAGE. } 

1. A patten, clog, or wooden shoe. [Obs.] 

2. A shoe to be worn over another shoe to keep 
the foot dry. 

3. A gaiter made to cover the leg and upper part 
of the foot. 

Galop, n. 
generally in # time. 

Ga-lore’,n. [Written also golore.] [Bock gelore, 
gilore, galore, from Gael. & Ir. gu leor, enough, 
from gu, go, to, also a prefix to an adjective, con- 
verting it into an adverb, and led, leoir, enough, Ir. 
gleire, plenty.] Plenty; abundance. ‘ They tip- 
pled strong liquor galore.” Old Ballad, 

(= This word is not now used except in some parts 
of England, and by sailors. 

Ga-lidshe’, n. The same as GALOCHE. 

Gal/séme (gawl/sum), a. [From gall and the term. 
Some, q.v.] Angry; malignant. [0bs.] Morton. 


Cranmer. 


{Fr.] (Mus.) A quick species of dance, 


Galt,n. [See GAvuLT.] The same as GAULT. 
Gal-van/ie, a. [Fr. 
galvanique.} er- 


taining to galvanism ; 
containing or exhibit- 
ing galvanism. 

Galvanic battery, an 
apparatus for genera- 
ting galvanism. See 
BATTERY. 


Gal-van/ie Pile. The original form 
of the apparatus used by Volta to 
produce a current of dynamical elec- 
tricity. It consisted of a pile of alter- 
nate silver and zine disks, laid up 
with disks of paper or cloth between 
them, moistened with brine or acid 
water. The more usual materials 
are now copper and zinc in alternate 
disks. 

Gal/va-nism, n. 
from Galvani, of 
coverer. | 

1. Electricity developed by chem- 
ical action between different sub- | 
stances without the aid of friction, as 
by connecting dissimilar metals, as 
copper and zinc, with an intervening oxidizing 
fluid; current electricity;— called also galvanic 
electricity, voltaic electricity, chemico-electricity, 
and dynamic electricity. 

The electricity thus produced is of the same nature as that 
given by the common machine, the only difference being that 
the mode of producing galvanism is continuous. Ling. Cye. 

2. That branch of physical science which treats 
of galvanic electricity. 

Gal/va-nist, m. One versed in galvanism. 

Gal/va-nize,v.t. [imp. & p. p. GALVANIZED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. GALVANIZING.] [Fr. galvaniser. See 
supra.] 

1. To affect with galvanism. 

2. To plate, as with gold, silver, &c., by means 
of galvanism. 

3. To restore to consciousness by galvanic action, 
as from a state of suspended animation. 

Galvanized iron, iron coated with zine by galvanic 
deposition; more commonly, iron coated with zine by a 
peculiar process, in which the coating is produced, not by 
galvanism, but by plunging the iron, after its surface has 
been cleaned by friction, and with the aid of dilute acid, 
into a bath of melted zinc and mercury and potassium or 
sodium; hence, the term galvanized is improperly used 
for the latter process. 

Gal/va-niz/er, n, 
vanizes, 

Gal-va/no-eaus’tie, a. [From galvanic and caus- 
tic, q. v.] Relating to the use of galvanic heat as a 
caustic, especially in medicine. 

Gal/va-n6dl/o-gist, n. One who describes the phe- 
nomena of galvanism. 

Gal/vandlo-gy, n. [Eng. galvanism and Gr. 
Adyos, discourse. ] A treatise on galvanism, or a 
description of its phenomena. 

Gal/va-ndm/e-ter, n. [Fr. galvanométre, from 
galvanisme and Gr, pérpov, measure. ] An instrument 
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or apparatus for measuring the force of minute 
quantities of galvanic electricity. Ure. 
Gal-va/no-plas/tie, a. [From galvanic and plas- 
tic.] Pertaining to the art or process of electro- 
typing. Tomlinson. 
Gal-van/o-seope,n. [Fr. galvanoscope, from gal- 
wvanisme and Gr. cxo7ds, viewing, from ckérrecSat, to 
view.] Aninstrument or apparatus for detecting the 
presence of minute quantities of galvanic elec- 


tricity. 

Ga/ma-grass,n. (Gama, a cluster of the Maldive 
Islands.) (Bot.) species of grass; Tripsacum 
dactyloides. It is tall, stout, and exceedingly pro- 


ductive, and is cultivated in the West Indies, and 
somewhat in the Southern States of North America, 
as a forage grass. Farm. Encye. 
Ga-mish/es, n. pl. [Fr. gamaches, from O. Fr, 
gambe, for jambe, It., Sp., & Pr. gamba, leg, of 
Celtic origin.] Short spatterdashes similar to gait- 


ers. [Obs.] 2 Shelton. 
Gam_-ba/do, n.; pl. GAM-BA/DOES. [It., BPs & Pr. 
gamba, leg. See supra.] A case of leather, for- 


merly used to defend the leg from mud, and in rid- 
ing on horseback. 
His thin legs tenanted a pair of gan.badoes fastened at the 
side with rusty clasps. W. Scott. 
Gam/bet, n. [Prov. Fr. gambette, It. gambetta, 
Gam-bét/ta, from gamba, leg. See supra. | 
Po) A bird, of the size of the greenshank, 
ound in the Arctic Sea, and in Scandinavia and 
Iceland, Pennant, 
Gim/biér, 7. [Malayan.] The inspissated juice of 
a plant (the Uncaria gambir) growing in Malacca, 
It is a powerful astringent, much used in dyeing and 
tanning. It is also eaten with betel-nuts. By tan- 
ners it is called Terra Japonica. Ure. 
Gam/bi-son, n. [O. Fr. gambeson, gambaison, 
wambais; Pr. gambaison, gambais, O. Sp. gambaz, 
O. Pg. canbas, L. Lat. gambeso, from M. H. Ger. 
wambeis, N. H. Ger. wams, doublet, from O. H. 


Ger. wamba, stomach. See Woms.] A stuffed 
doublet worn under armor. [Obs.] Toone. 

Gam/bist, n. [It. gamba, leg.] (Mus.) A performer 
upon the viola di gamba. See VIOLA. 


Gambit, n. [Fr. gambit, gambis, from O. Fr. gam- 
bier, gamboier, to march, walk, gambeer, jambeer, 
to trip, from gambet, jambet, a tripping. See Ga- 
MASHES.] (Chess-playing.) A mode of opening the 
Sane a peculiar movement made on beginning to 
play. 

(= ‘There are many forms of gambit at chess, and 
in every one there is the sacrifice of a pawn early in the 
game; this being the trick by which a powerful attack is 
gained.” Ling. Cyc. 

Gaim/ble, v.i. [imp. & p. p. GAMBLED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. GAMBLING.] [Diminutive of game, q. v.] To 

lay or game for money or other stake. 

Gam/ble, v.¢. To lose or squander by gaming; — 
usually with away. 

Bankrupts or sots who have gambled or slept away their 
estates. Ames. 

Gam/bler, n. One who gambles; one who games 
or plays for money or other stake. 

Gam-boége’, or Gam-bdgse’, n. A concrete vegeta- 
ple juice, or gum-resin, produced by several species 
of trees growing in Siam, Ceylon, and Malabar. It 
is brought in masses, or cylindrical rolls, from Cam- 
bodia, or Cambogia, whence its name. The best 
kind is of a dense, compact texture, and of a beau- 
tiful reddish-yellow. It is used chiefly as a pig- 
ment. Taken internally, it is a strong and harsh 
cathartic and emetic. [Written also camboge.] 

(Q2- There are several kinds of gamboge. The gam- 
boge of Ceylon is produced by a tree of the genus Hebra- 
dendron (H. cambogioides). Of the gamboge of Siam, 
the poorest is produced by the Gambogia gutta. The 
source of the best is not definitely known. It is said by 
some to be the product of Stalagmites cambogtoides of 
Siam and Ceylon; by others, to be produced by Garcinia 
cambogia, or by Garcinia Cochinchinensis. 

Encyc. Brit. Tomlinson. Ure. 

Gam-b0/gi-an,) a. Pertaining to, resembling, or 

Gam_b0/ sie, containing, gamboge. 

Gam/bol, v.i. [imp. & p. p. GAMBOLED, or GAM- 
BOLLED; p. pr. & vb. n. GAMBOLING, Or GAMBOL- 
ae . Eng. pero, cambold. See infra.] 

1. To dance and skip about in sport; to frisk; to 
play in frolic, like boys and lambs. 

2. To leap; to start. Shak. 

Gam/bol, n. ee Eng. gambolde, gambaulde, gam- 
balde, gambald, from Fr. gambade, gambol, gamba- 
der, to gambol, frisk, = baled to kick about, from 
O. Fr. gambe, for jambe, leg.] A skipping or leap- 
ing about in frolic; askip; a hop; aleap; a sport- 
ive prank. Dryden. 

Gaim/brel, n. [O. Fr. gambe, for jambe, leg. Cf. 
CAMBREL, CHAMBREL, and see GAMASHES. | 

1. The hind leg of a horse. 

2. A stick crooked like a horse’s leg, used by 
butchers in suspending animals which have been 
slaughtered for the purpose of dressing and weigh- 
ing them. 

Gambrel roof, a hipped roof; a mansard or curb roof. 
{U. S.J] [See Lllust. of Curb-roof.] 


Gam/brel, v.¢. To tie by the leg. Beau. ¢ Fl. 
Gam-broon’,n, (Manu/.) A kind of twilled linen 

cloth for lining. Simmonds, 
Game, n. [A-S. gamen, gomen, play, joke, Icel. 
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aman, joke, Dan. gammen, O.Sw. gamman, gaman, 
ed O. H. Ger. gaman, joy, jest, allied to Skr. kam, 
to love. See infra.] 

1. Sport of any kind; jest; frolic. 

We have had pastime here, and pleasing game. Shak. 

2. A contrivance, arrangement, or institution de- 
signed to furnish sport, recreation, or amusement ; 
as, a game of chance; games of skill; field games, 
and the like. 

3. The use or practice of such a game; a single 
match at play; asingle contest; as, a game at chess. 
“ Talk the game o’er between the deal.” Lloyd. 

4. That which is gained, as the stake in a game, 

5. Animals pursued and taken by sportsmen; 
wild meats designed for, or served at, table. 

Those species of animals... distinguished from the rest by 
the well-known appellation of game. Blackstone. 

6. Method of procedure; scheme pursued; pro- 
jected line of operations; plan; project. 

But war’s a game, which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings should not play at. Cowper. 
To make game of, to make sport of; to mock; to ridicule. 
Game,a. 1. Having a resolute, unyielding spirit, 
like that of the game-cock; ready to fight to the 
last; courageous; brave; resolute. 

I was game...I felt that [could have fought even to the 
death. W. Irving. 

When a young Bor isas mild as she’s game, and as game 
as she’s mild, that’s all I ask. Dickens. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, such animals as are hunted 
for game. 

’ aa die game, to maintain a bold, unyielding spirit to the 
ast. 
Game, v. 7. 
GAMING. ] 
supra.) 

1. To play at any sport or diversion. 

2. To play for a stake or prize; to use cards, dice, 
billiards, or other instruments, according to certain 
rules, with a view to win money or other thing 
waged upon the issue of the contest. 

3. To practice playing for money or some other 
stake; to gamble. 

Game’/-edck, n. 


[tmp. & p. p. GAMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
[A-8. gamian, gamenian, to play. See 


A cock bred or used to fight; a 


cock kept for barbarous sport. Locke. 
Game/-é€gg,n. An egg from which a fighting cock 
is bred. Garth. 


Game/ful, a. Full of game or games. 

Game/keep/er, n. One who has the care of game, 
especially in a park or preserve; one who is author- 
ized to preserve beasts of the chase, or animals kept 


for sport. Blackstone. 
Game/=-laws,7. pl. Laws for the preservation of 
those animals which constitute game. [ng.] 


Game/-lég, n. 
wrong.] A lame or crooked leg. 
Game/less, a. Destitute of game. 
Game/séme, a. Gay; sportive; playful; frolic- 

some. ‘* Gladness of the gamesome crowd.” Byron. 
Game/séme-ly, adv. Ina gamesome manner; mer- 

rily; playfully. 
Game/séme-ness, n, 


[W. cam, or gam, crooked, wry 
é [ Collog.] . E 


Sportiveness; merriment. 
Game/ster,n. [Eng. game and the suffix ster, q.v.] 
1. A merry, frolicsome person. [Obs.] Shak. 
2. A person who plays at games; especially, one 
accustomed to play for money or other stake at 
cards, dice, billiards, and the like; a gambler; one 
skilled in games. 
When lenity and cruelty play for a kingdom, the gentlest 
gamester is the soonest winner. Shak. 
3. A prostitute; astrumpet. [Obs.] Shak. 

Gamin (ga-miing’), n. [Fr.] A neglected and 
unruly child in the streets, 

In Japan the gamins run after you, and say, “ Look at the 
Chinaman.” Oliphant. 

Gam/ma-rits,n. (Lat., from Gr. cappapos, crab, 
shrimp.] (Zo0l.) A genus of crustaceans, including 
the sand-flea or sand-hopper. 

Gam/mer, n. [Contracted from godmother, A-S. 
geméder, Cf. GAFFER.] An old wife ; — correlative 
of gaffer, as applied to an old man. 

Gam/mon, n. ue Fr. gambon, N. Fr. jambon, from 
gambe, jambe, leg; Sp. jamon, ham; It. gambone, 
abig leg. See GAMASHES. ] 

1. The buttock or thigh of a hog, pickled and 
smoked or dried; a smoked ham, 

2. A certain game with dice; backgammon, 

3. An imposition or hoax; humbug. 

Gam/mon, v.t. [imp. & p.p.GAMMONED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. GAMMONING. | 

1. To make bacon of; to pickle and dry in smoke. 
2. (Naut.) To fasten, as a bowsprit to the stem of 
a ship, by several turns of a rope. Totten. 

Gaim/moa, v.t. 1. To beat or excel in the game of 
backgammon, by withdrawing all one’s counters 
from the board through fortunate throws of the 
dice, or by superior skill in moving, before an an- 
tagonist has been able to get his counters home and 
withdraw any of them from the board; as, to gam- 
mon a person. 

2. To impose on by creating a belief in improba- 
ble stories; to humbug. Dickens. 

Gim/mon-ing, n. 1. (Naut.) The lashing by 
which the bowsprit of a vessel is secured to the 
stem. Dana. 

2. The act of imposing upon a person by making 
him believe improbable stories. 


GANGRENE 


Gaim/o-pét/al-otts, a, [Fr. gamo- 
pétale, from Gr. ydapos, wedding, 
marriage, and zéraXov, leaf.] (Bot.) 
Having the petals united or joined so 
as to form a tube; monopetalous. 


Gray. 

Ga-moph/yl-lots, Gam-o- 
phyVlowtis (117), a. [Gr. yapos, 
marriage, and ¢iAdov, leaf.] (Bot.) 
Composed of leaves united by their 
edges. Gray. 

Gam /o-sép/al-otis,a. [See supra, 
and SEPAL.] (Sot.) Formed of united sepals; mon- 
osepalous. Gray. 

Gam/at,n. (Gr. yauua, the third letter of the Greek 
alphabet, and wt, the name of a musical note; It., 
Sp., & Pg. gamma, Fr. gamme. See Ur.) (Mus.) 
The scale; —so called from the first tone of the 
model scale of Guido, which was represented by 
gamma, 

Gam/y,a. 1. (Cookery.) Having the flavor or con- 
dition of dead game when kept uncooked until it 
verges on the state of being tainted, which is con- 
sidered its highest excellence; as, gamy venison. 

2. (Sporting.) Showing an unyielding spirit to 
the last; as, a gamy trout. 

Gan, imp. of gin. Began; commenced. See GIN. 

Ganch, v. t. [Fr. ganche, ganache, from ganche, 
Sp. & Pg. gancho, It. gancio, hook.] To drop from 
a high place on sharp stakes or hooks, as the Turks 
do malefactors, by way of punishment. 

Ganching, which is to let fall from on high upon hooks, and 
there to hang until they die. Sandys. 

Gan/der, n. ee gandra, ganra, Proy. Ger. gan- 
der, ganter, N. H. Ger. ganser, giinserich, from 
Ger. & D. gams, Icel. gds, A-8. gos, Eng. goose, 
q.v.] The male of the goose. 

Gang, v.i. [A-S., O. Sax., & O. H. Ger. gangan, 
Goth. gaggan, Icel. ganga, D. gaan, Ger. gehen. 
See Go.] To go; to walk. 

(> Obsolete in English literature, but still used in the 
North of England, and also in Scotland. 


Gang,n. [A-S., Dan., D., & Ger. gang, Sw. géng, 
a going, pace, gait, way, gallery; Ger. also a me- 
tallic vein, a streak in amine; Goth. gaggs, gagg, 
way, street. See supra.] 

1. A number going in company; hence, a com- 
pany, or anumber of persons associated for a partic- 
ular purpose; a gang of sailors, &c.;— ordinarily 
used in respect to persons in low or servile po- 
sitions; as, a gang of thieves. 

2. A combination of similar implements arranged 
so as, by acting together, to save time or labor; as, a 
gang of saws, or of plows. 

3. (Mining.) That which incloses a vein; a 
gangue. See GANGUE. 

Gang’-board, n. (Naut.) (a.) A board or plank, 
with cleats for steps, used for walking into or out of 
aboat. Falconer. (b.) A plank placed within or 
without the bulwarks of a vessel’s waist, for the 
sentinel to walk or stand on. Totten. 

Gang/-edsk, n. A small cask used for bringing 
water aboard ships in boats. 

Gang!/-days, n. pl. [A-S. gang-dagas.] Rogation- 
days; the time of perambulating parishes. See 
GANG-WEEK. 

Gan-gét/ie, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to the Ganges ; liv- 
ing in or by the Ganges; as, the Gangetic crocodile. 

Gan/gli-ae, a. Relating to a ganglion; gangli- 

Gan/gli-al, onic. 

Gan/gli-form’, a. [From ganglion, and Lat. 

Gan/gli-o-form’, forma, form, Having the 
form of a ganglion. 

Gan/gli-om (ging/gli-on),n. ([Lat. ganglion, Gr. 
yayydvov, a sort of swelling or excrescence, a tumor 
under the skin. ] 

1. (Compar. Anat.) (a.) A collection of nerve cells 
from which nerve fibers are given off in one or more 
directions ; — held to be the productive organ of ac- 
tion; as, the hemispherical ganglion ; the optic gan- 
glion. (b.) (Human Anat.) A small mass of vesic- 
ular neurine in the course of a nerve, distinct 
from the brain and spinal cord; as, the Gesserian 
ganglion ; also, a lymphatic gland. 

2. (Surg.) A globular, hard, indolent tumor, al- 
ways situated somewhere on a tendon, formed by 
the elevation of the sheath of the tendon, and the 
effusion of a viscid fluid into it. 

Lymphatic ganglion, alymphatic gland. Dunglison. 

Gan/gli-on-a-ry, a. jee ganglionnaire,| Com- 
posed, or consisting, of ganglions. 

Gan/gli-Sn/ie, a. [Fr. ganglionique.] Pertaining 
to a ganglion; as, the ganglionic nerves of the di- 
gestive organs, or the ganglionic nerves of common 
sensation. Prout. 

Gan/gre-nate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GANGRENATED ; 

p. pr. & vb. n. GANGRENATING.] [Fr. gangréner. 
See GANGRENE.] To produce a gangrene in; to 
gangrene. [Obs. Browne. 

Gan/gréne (ging’green), n. [Fr. gangréne, Lat. 
gangrena, Gr. yayypawa, from ypay, ypaive, to 
gnaw, eat.] (Med.) The first stage of mortification 
of living flesh ; —so0 termed from its eating away the 
flesh. Foblyn,. 

Gan/gréne, v. ¢. [Fr. gangréner.| To mortify. 

Gan/gréne, v. i. To become mortified or putres- 
cent; to lose vitality. — 


or 





Gamopetalous. 
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GANGRENESCENT 


Gan/gre-nés/cent, a. Tending to mortification. 

Gin/gre-notis, a. [Fr. gangréneux.] Mortified; 
indicating mortification of living flesh. 

Ging/-tide, n. Rogation-week, or gang-week. See 
GANG-WEEK. Warner. 

Gang!-tooth, n. A projecting tooth. Halliwell, 

Gangue (ging), n. [Fr. gangue, equivalent to Ger. 
gang, ametallic vein. See GANG.] (Mining.) The 
mineral substance which incloses any metallic ore 
in the vein, without being combined withit. Uve. 

Gang/way, n. [See GANG.] 1. A passage, way, 
or avenue, into or out of any inclosed place. 

2. (Naut.) That part of the vessel on the spar- 
deck, on each side of the booms, from the quarter- 
deck to the forecastle ; — more properly termed the 
waist, Totten, 

To bring to the gangway, to punish a seaman by tying 
him up and flogging him, in the waist or at the gangway, 
the usual place of punishment. Totten. 

Gaing’-week,n. Rogation-week, when processions 
were formerly made to survey the bounds of par- 
ishes. Halliwell. 

Gin/il, n. [Fr. ganil.] A kind of brittle limestone, 

Prov.Eng.| Kirwan. 

Gan/net, n. [A-S. 
ganet, ganot, a sea- 
fowl, a fen-duck; L. 
Ger. gante, D. gent, 
O. H. Ger. ganuzzo, 
ganzo, gans, M. H. 
Ger. ganze, Lat. 
ganta, goose; O. H. 
Ger. horgans, coot. 
See GANDER and 
Goose. ] (Ornith.) = 
The Solan goose, a = 
sea-fowl allied to the 
pelican, of the genus 
Sula (S. Barsanus), 
with a straight bill and palmated fect. It frequents 
the northern regions of both continents in summer, 
and feeds on herrings and other fish. 

Ga/noid 

Ga-noid/al ee alia 2 os 

Ga-noid/i-an Be —- : 

Ga/noid, n. [N. Lat. ganoidei, Gr. yavos, 

Ga-noid/i-an, brightness, beauty, and  stdos, 
form.] (Jchth.) One of an order of fishes charac- 
terized by having shining bony scales or plates, 
the gills as in ordinary fishes, but the optic nerve 
not decussating. The ganoids were among the 
earliest of fishes in geological time, and became 
afterward very numerous, but are now of few spe- 
cies. The order includes the modern gar, in part, 
and the sturgeon. See FIsH. _ Dana. 

Ga/no-ine, x. A peculiar kind of bony tissue be- 
neath the enamel of the scale of a ganoid fish. 

Gint/let, n. [ Gantlet, for gauntlet, an iron glove, 

Gant’ispe, | corrupted from gantlope; gantlope, 

for gatelope, Ger. gassenlaufen, equivalent to spiess - 

Seah unity on, from L. Ger. gate, H. Ger. gasse, a 
little street, lane, and L. Ger. lopen, H. Ger. laufen, 
to run. See GATE.] <A military punishment in- 
flicted on criminals for some heinous offense. The 
offender is made to run between two files of men 
facing one another, who strike him as he passes. 

To run the gantlet, to suffer the punishment of the 
gantlet; hence, to go through seyere criticism or contro- 
versy, or ill treatment. 

Winthrop ran the gantlet of daily slights from his neigh- 
bors. Palfrey. 

02> Written also, but less properly, gauntlet. 

Gan-tois/ (gong-twii’), n. (Geog.) A native or in- 
habitant of Ghent. 

Giin’try, n. See GAUNTREE. 

Gan/za, n. ee also gansa.] [Sp.gansa, ganso, 
goose, O. H. Ger. ganzo, Gee Lat. ganza, gan- 
ta. See GANNET and GoosE.] A kind of wild 
goose, by a flock of which a virtuoso was fabled to 

, be carried to the lunar world. Johnson. Hudibras. 

Gaol (jal), n. [0s Fr. gaole, gaiole, jatole, Norm, 
Fr. geaule, geole, N. Fr. gedle, Pg. gaiola, Sp. gay- 

ola, jaula, It. gabbiuola, L. Lat. gayola, gabiola, 

Lat. as if caveola, diminutive of cavea, cavity, cage, 

q.v.] A place of confinement or safe keeping of 

persons legally committed to it for crime, or of per- 

sons committed for trial or for failure to recognize 

in criminal cases, or for contempt of court, and of 

others in the legal custody of the sheriff or other 

officer of the law; a prison. Bouvier. Burrill. 
(= Written also, and preferably, jaz. 

sn0l, v. ¢. To imprison; to confine in prison. Bacon. 

Rol’-de-liv’er-y (jal), n. (Law.) A clearing the 

gaol of persons confined in it for trial, by trying 

them; and of persons whom the grand jury fail to 
indict, by discharging them; jail-delivery. 

Commission of general gaol delivery, an authority 
conferred upon judges, and others who may be included 
in it, for trying and delivering every prisoner, who may 
be in gaol, when the judges, upon their circuit, arrive at 
the place for holding court, whenever and for whatever 
crime indicted; and for discharging any whom the grand 
jury fail to indict. [Zng.J 

Gioler (jal/er), n. The keeper of a gaol or pris- 
oner; a jailer. See JAILER. 

Gip,n. [O. Eng. gappe; Icel. gap, mouth, opening. 
See GAB and GAPE.] An opening in any thing 
made by breaking or parting; as, a gap in a fence 


Gannet (Sula barsanus). 


Pertaining to 
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or wall; an opening for a passage or entrance; an 
opening which implies a breach, defect, flaw, or dis- 
honor; an opening which is irreparable. 
Manifold miseries ensued by the opening of that gap to all 
that side of Christendom. : Knolles. 
It would make a great gap in your honor. Shak. 
To stand in the gap, to expose one’s self for the protec- 
tion of something; to make defense against any assailing 
danger.— Yo stop a gap, to secure a weak point; to re- 
pair a defect. 

Giipe (in England commonly pronounced gap) (Sy- 
nop., §180), v.%. [imp. & p. p. GAPED (giipt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. GAPING.] [A-S. geapan, to open, Icel. & 
Sw. gapa, to open, Dan. gabe, D. gapen, Ger. gaffen.] 

1. To open the mouth wide; as, (a.) Expressing 
a desire for food; as, young birds gape. Dryden. 
(b.) Indicating sleepiness, indifference, dullness; to 

awn, 
_ She stretches, gapes, unglues her eyes, 
And asks if it be time to rise. Swift. 
(c.) Showing self-forgetfulness in surprise, aston- 
ishment, expectation, and the like. ‘‘ With gaping 
amazement had stared aghast.” Byron. (d.) Man- 
ifesting a desire to injure, devour, or overcome. 
They have gaped upon me with their mouth. Job xvi. 10. 
2. To open asa gap; to exhibit a fissure or hiatus, 
May that ground gape and swallow me alive. Shak, 

To gape for, or after, rarely with at, to seek after. 

The hungry grave for her due tribute gapes. Dryden. 

Syn.—To gaze; stare; yawn. See Gaze. 

Giipe, n. 1. The act of gaping. Addison. 

2. (Zo6l.) The width of the mouth when opened, 
as of birds, fishes, &c. 

The gapes,a disease of young poultry, attended with 
much gaping. 

Giip’er, n. 1. One who gapes in longing, weariness, 
astonishment, and the like. 

2. (Ichth.) A fish with six or seven bands, and tail 
undivided. Pennant. 

Gap/’-toothed (-tootht), a. Having interstices be- 
tween the teeth, Dryden, 

Giir,n. [A-S. gar, dart, spear, lance. The name is 
applied to the fish on account of its long and slen- 
der body and pointed head.] (Jchth.) (a.) A fish 
of the pike or Hsox family, of the genus Belone, 
having a long, pointed head, as the B. vulgaris, or 
sea-pike, of European shores, the B. truncata, or 
banded gar-fish, of the American coast. (b.) A ga- 
noid fish of the genus Lepidosteus, having a similar 
general form to the above, but with rhombic scales, 
found in fresh waters, as those of America. One 
species, the alligator-gar, has some resemblance, in 
the form of its head, to that of an alligator, and at- 
tains a length of ten feet. 

Giir, v.t. [Icel. & Sw. gdra, to make, Dan. gidre.] 
To cause; tomake. [Obs.] Spenser, 

Gar/an-cine, n. [Fr. garance, madder, L. Lat. 
garantia, 8p. granza.] (Chem.) An extract of mad- 
der by means of sulphuric acid. Ure. 

Garb, n. (Norm. Fr. garbs, clothes, dress, O. Fr. 
garbe, looks, countenance, grace, ornament, It., Sp., 

Pg. garbo, from O. H. Ger. garawi, garwi, orna- 
ment, dress. ] 

1. Clothing; especially, official or appropriate 
dress; habit; as, the garb of a clergyman or judge, 


2. Fashion, or mode of dress; hence, exterior ap- 
pearance as expressive of the feelings or character; 
looks; fashion or manner, as of speech. 

What Denham says, with great felicity, of Cowley, may be 
apes to him [Milton]: ‘* He wears the garb, but not the 
clothes, of the ancients.” Macaulay. 


lish in the 

e could not therefore handle an English cudgel. 

Shak. 

3. (Her.) [Fr. gerbe; Sp. garba.] <A sheaf of 
rain. 

Giir’bage, n. [O. Eng. also garbash, properly that 
which is purged or cleansed away, from O. Fr. gar- 
ber, to make fine, neat, from O. H. Ger. garawan, 
A-S. gearwian, to make ready, prepare, O. H. Ger. 

araw, garo, A-8. gearu, gearaw, gearo, prepared.] 

he bowels of an animal; refuse parts of flesh; 
offal ; hence, the refuse animal and vegetable matter 
from a kitchen. 

Giir/baged, a. Stripped of the bowels. Sherwood. 

Giirbed (giirbd), a. Dressed; habited; clad. [Rare.] 

Giir’bel,n. 1. (Vaut.) The plank next the keel of a 
ship. See GARBOARD. 

2. Any thing sifted, or from which the coarse 
parts have been taken. Dalton. 

Giir’ble,v.t. [imp. &p.p.GARBLED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
GARBLING.] [O. Fr. grabeler, for garbeler, to ex- 
amine, to garble spices, &c., and hence, also, to ex- 
amine precisely, look narrowly, L. Lat. & It. gar- 
bellare, to sift, clean, Sp. garbillar, to garble, to sift, 
from garbillo, a coarse sieve; Lat. cribellum, dim. of 
cribrum, sieve, allied to cernere, to separate, eit, | 

1. To sift or bolt; to separate the fine or valuable 
parts of from the coarse and useless parts, or from 
dross or dirt; as, to garble spices. [Obs.] 

2. To pick out or select such parts of as may serve 
a purpose; to mutilate; to corrupt; as, to garblea 
quotation. 

Giir’bler, n. One who garbles, sifts, separates, or 
selects; as, a garbler of spices, or of quotations. 

Giix/bles (giir/blz), n. pl. The dust, soil, or filth, 
separated from good spices, drugs, &c. 


You thought because he could not speak En 
native garb, 
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Giir/bodard,n. (Naut.) The first plank fastened on 
the keel on the outside. 

Garboard-streak, the first range or streak of planks 
laid on a ship’s bottom next the keel. tien. 

Giir’boil, n. [O. Fr. garbouil, grabouil, Sp. gar- 
bullo, It. garbuglio, probably from Lat. garrire, to 

rate, talk, and bullire, to be in a bubbling motion. } 
Tumult; uproar; disorder. [Obs.] 

Made out of her impati ay eee 
a er impatience, 
Did you too much disquiet. ease Shak. 

Gar-cin'i-a,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, includ- 
ing the mangosteen tree (G. mangostana), found in 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago ; — so called in 
honor of Dr. Garcin. Baird. 

Giird,n. Garden. [Obs.] ‘‘ Trees of the gard.” Beau. 

Gird, v.& n. See GUARD and WARD. 

Gard/ant,a. [Fr., p. pr. of garder, 
to look, regard, q. v.] (Her.) Ina 
full-faced position, or in the act of 
looking at an observer ; — a term ap- 
plied to an animal thus represented, 
whether passant, rampant, or other- 
wise. Brande. 

Gir’ den (giir/dn, 72) (Synop., § 180), 

n. [L. Ger. garden, N. H. Ger. gar- 

ten, M. H. Ger. garte, O. H. Ger. garto, karto, 
whence also Fr., Pr., & Sp. jardin, Pg. jardim, It. 
giardino, from A-S8. geard, O. Sax. gard, Goth. 
gards, Eng. yard, O. TH. Ger. gart, Icel. eA Sw. 
gard, Dan. gaard, an inclosed place, W. gardd, 
Gael. gart ; allied to Lat. hortus, garden, Gr. xépros, 
a inclosed place, Russ. gorod, a town or city. See 

IRD, v. 

Wid piece of ground appropriated to the cultiva- 
tion of herbs or plants, fruits and flowers, and 
vegetables. ; 

2. Arich, well-cultivated spot or tract of country; 
a delightful spot. 

I am arrived from fruitful Lombardy, 
The pleasant garden of great Italy. Shak. 

Kitchen garden, a garden where vegetables are culti- 
vated for kitchen use. 

Giir’den, v.i. [imp. & p. p. GARDENED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. GARDENING.] To lay out or to cultivate a 
garden; to prepare and cultivate ground as a gar- 
den; to labor in a garden; to practice horticulture. 

Gir’den, v. t. To cultivate as a garden. 

Giiy/den-én/gime, n. A machine for watering 
gardens. Simmonds. 

Giir/den-er (giir/dn-er), n. One who makes and 
tends a garden; a horticulturist. 

Giiv/den-house,n. 1. A summer-house. B. f Fl. 

2. A privy; anecessary. [Southern States.] 

Gar-dé'ni-da, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, some 
species of which produce beautiful and fragrant 
flowers; Cape jasmine ;—so called in honor of Dr, 
Garden. 

Giir’/den-ing, n. The art of laying out and culti- 
vating gardens; horticulture. 

Gixr/den-less, a. Destitute ofa garden. Shelley. 


Giiv/den-m6ld, )n. Mold, or rich, mellow earth, 
Gir/den-mould, suitable for a garden. 


Mortimer, 

Giir/den-pl16t, n. Plot or plantation of a garden. 
Gixr/den-ship, n. Horticulture. [ Obs. 

Ld. Shaftesbury. 

Gir’/den-stand, n, A stand or support for flower 


pots. 
Giir/den-stiff, n. Plants growing in a garden; 


vegetables for the table. [ Colloq.] 
Giix/den-ware,n. The produce of gardens; gar- 


den-stuff. [Obs.] Mortimer. 

Gir’don,n. [Fr. & Sp. gardon.] (Jchth.) A fish 
of the roach kind (Leuciscus Idus). 

Gir/dy-loo’, n. a gardez Veau, beware of the 
water.] An old cry in throwing water, &c., from 
the windows in Edinburgh. W, Scott. 

Gare, n. [Prov. Eng. 
gear, accouter- 
ments. See GEAR.] 
Coarse wool grow- 
ing on the legs of 
sheep. Blount. ee 

Giir’-fish, n. The g 
same as GAR. See Gar-fish, or sea-pike (Belone vulgaris). 
GAR. 

Giix’ga-lize, v. t. 

Giir’/ga-ney,n. A 
species of duck; 
summer teal; 
Anas querquedu- 
la. Yarrell. 

Giir/ga-rism, 1. 

Fr. gargarisme, 

Yr. yapyaptopuos. 
ee infra.) 
(Med.) Any liq- 
uid preparation <= 
intended to be 
retained in the 
mouth for a time, 





To gargle; torinse. Marston, 





Garganey (Anas querquedula). 
and thrown in contact with the uyula and other or- 


gans of the throat; a gargle. Dunglison, 
Giir/ga-rize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. GARGARIZED; p. 
pr. & vb. R. GARGARIZING.] [Fr. gargariser, Lat. 
gargarizare, Gr. yapyapigew.] To gargle; to rinse 
or wash, as the mouth. [Obs.] Bacon. 
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Giir’/gZet, n. (Prov. Eng. gargut.] 
1. A disease in the udders of cows, arising from 
an inflammation of the lymphatic glands. 
2. A disease in hogs, indicated by staggering and 
loss of appetite. Youatt. 
3. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Phytolacca (P. de- 
candra), known commonly as poke, or poke-weed, and 
by other names, having emetic and cathartic quali- 
ties. It has been employed in medicine. Dunglison. 
ae el, n. A distemper in geese, which affects the 
ead, and often proves fatal. 

_ Giir’gle,v.t. [imp.&p.p.GARGLED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
GARGLING.] [Proy. Eng. gargle, Ger. gurgel, 
throat, gurgeln, to gargle; Fr. gargouiller, to dab- 
ble, paddle, to gargle, It. gargagliare, to murmur, 
See GURGLE.] 

1. To wash or rinse, as the mouth or throat, par- 
ticularly the latter, preventing the liquid from de- 
scending by an expulsion of air against it. 


a 


2. To warble; to play in the throat. [Obs. and 
rare. | & Waller. 
Giir/gle, n. A liquid preparation for washing the 
mouth and throat. Wiseman, 


Giir’gle,n. (Arch.) See GARGOYLE. , 
Giir’gol,n. A distemper inswine; garget, Mortimer, 
Giir’goyle,n. [Fr.gar- 
ouille, from gargowil- 
er; Sp. gargola. See 
GARGLE. (Arch.) A 
spout projecting from 
the roof-gutters of build- 
ings, especially of an- 
cient ones, carved gro- 
tesquely, often repre- 
senting human figures, 
or animals, or birds, of ——j(S 
real or fanciful kinds. YS 
[Written also gargle 
argyle, and guurgoyter} 
Giir’g¥le,n. (Arch.) See 
GARGOYLE. 
Gar’/ish, a. 





Gargoyle. 
isH.] 1. Showy; dazzling; ostentatious; attracting 


[See GAIR- 


“The garish sun.” Shak, 
Bp. Hall. “ Garish like the 
Bp. Taylor. 

A garish fag, 
ot. 


or seeking attention. 
“Tn garish gaudery.” 
laughters of drunkenness.” 


To be the aim of every dangerous s Shak. 
2. Gay to extravagance; flighty. ‘‘The mind 
loose and garish.” South. 


The state of being garish; osten- 
tation. Bp. Taylor. 
Giar'land, n. [Pr. garlanda, O. Sp. guarlanda, It. 
ghirlanda, 8p. guirnalda, Pg.id. and grinalda, from 
O. H. Ger. wiara, wiera, crown, M. H. Ger. wieren, 
to twist, dim. as if mmgiren) the suffix anda, 


Gav/ish-ness, n. 


like Fr. girande, from girer. 

1. A wreath or chaplet made of branches, flowers, 
feathers, and sometimes of precious stones, to be 
worn on the head like acrown; acoronal. Pope. 

2. The top; the principal thing, or thing most 
prized. Shak. 

3. A collection of little printed pieces; a book of 
extracts in prose or poetry; an anthology. 

They [ballads] began to be collected into little miscellanies 
under the name of garlands. Percy. 

4. (Naut.) (a.) A sort of bag, of network, having 
the mouth extended by a hoop, used by sailors to 
keep provisions in. (b.) A gromet or ring of rope 
lashed on a mast. Totten. 

Giir/land, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. GARLANDED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. GARLANDING.] To crown or deck witha 
garland. B. Jonson. 

Gir’/land-less, a. Destitute of a garland. Shelley. 

Giir/lie, n. [A-S. garledc, from gar, spear, lance, 
and leak, leek, from the leaves rising like lances or 
spears. Of. Ger. knoblauch, O. H. Ger, chlobaloch, 
from chliuban, to cleave.] " 

1. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Allium (A. sativum 
is the cultivated variety), having a bulbous root, a 
very strong smell, and an acrid, pungent taste. 
Each root is composed of several lesser bulbs, called 
cloves of garlic, inclosed in a common membranous 
coat, and easily separable. 

2. A jig or farce popular at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 

Gir’lick-y,a. Like or containing garlic. 

Giixlie-pear/-tree, n. ( Bot.) A tree in Jamaica 
(Crateva gynandra), bearing a fruit which has a 
strong scent of garlic, and a burning taste. 

Giir/ment, n. [O. Eng. & Norm. Fr. garnement, 
O. Fr. garnement, garniment, guarniment, from 
garnir, to garnish; Pr. garniment, garnimen, It. 
guarnimento, O. Sp. guarnimiento. See GARNISH.] 
Any article of clothing, as a coat, a gown, &c. 

No man putteth a piece of new cloth to an old garment. 

Matt. ix. 16. 

Gir'’ment-ed, a. Having on a garment. LBare.| 

Giir’ner, n. [Norm. Fr. garnier, guernier, O. Fr. 
gernier, grenier, N. Fr. grenier, Pr. granier, Sp. 
granero, It. granaro, granajo, Lat. granarium, 
from granum. See GRAIN.] A granary; a build- 
“ing or place where grain is stored for preservation, 

Giir'ner, v. t. [imp. & p. p. GARNERED; Pp. pr. & 
wb. nN. GARNERING.] To gather for preservation ; 
to store in a granary. Shak, 

Giir/net, n. [Fr. grenat, Pr. granat, Sp. granate, 
It. granato, L. Lat. granatus (sc. lapis), from Lat. 
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ee (sc. malum), pomegranate, from granatus, 
aving rset grains or seeds, from granum, grain 
seed, so called from its resemblance in color an 
shape to the grains or seeds of the pomegranate. ] 
1. (Min.) A mineral, usually occurring in sym- 
metrical, twelve-sided crystals (dodecahedrons), of 
a deep-red color. [Formerly written also granate.] 


{> There are also green, yellow, brown, and black va- 
yieties. The garnet consists of silica, alumina, and lime, 
with more or less oxide of iron or manganese. When trans- 
parent, it is called prectous garnet, and is used as a gem. 
Other varieties are, melanite, grossular, allochroite, co- 
lophonite, owvarovite. The last-mentioned has an eme- 
rald green color. Garnet is a very common mineral in 
gneiss and mica-slate. It is the carbuncle of the an- 
cients. Dana. 

2. (Naut.) A sort of tackle fixed to the main-stay, 
and used to hoist in and out the cargo, Totten, 

Giir/net-if/er-otis, a Producing garnets. 

Giir/nish, v. t. [unp. & Pp. p. GARNISHED (giir/- 
nisht); p. pr. & vb. n. GARNISHING.] [Fr. & Pr. 
garnir, O. Sp. guarnir, N. Sp. guarnecer, It. guar- 
nire, guernire; O. Fr. guarnir, warnir, to warn, 
protect, from A-S. warnian, to take care, beware, 
to warn, O. H. Ger. warndn, to fortify, admonish, 
N.H. Ger. warnen.] 

1. To decorate with ornamental appendages; to 
set off; to adorn; to embellish. 

All within with flowers was garnished. Spenser. 

2. To ornament, as a dish with something laid 
about it; to furnish, as a fort with troops; to hang, 
as it were to adorn, with fetters. [Collog.] 

3. (Law.) To warn; to give notice to. Sce GAR- 
NISHEE. Cowell. 

Giirv/nish, n. 1. Something added for embellish- 
ment ; decoration ; ornament; also, dress; gar- 
ments, especially such as are showy or decorated. 

So are you, sweet, 


Even in the garnish of a lovely boy. Shak. 
Matter and aeare they produce; 
For garnish this, and that for use. Prior. 


2. (Cookery.) Something set round or upon a 
dish as an embellishment. Smart, 
3. (Juils.) (a.) Fetters. (b.) An entrance-fee de- 
manded by the old prisoners of one just committed 
to jail. [Cant.] Grose. 
Giir/nish-ee’, n. (Zaw.) One in whose hands the 
property of another has been attached, in a suit 
against the latter by a third person, and who is 
garnished or warned of the proceeding, and has no- 
tice of what is required of him in reference to it; a 
trustee. Bouvier. Burrill. 
Gir/nish-ment, 2. 1. Ornament; embellishment; 
decoration. Wotton. 
2. (Law.) (a.) Warning, or legal notice to one to 
appear and give information to the court on any 
matter. (b.) Warning to a person in whose hands 
the effects of another are attached, not to pay the 
money or deliver the goods, but to appear in court 
and give information as garnishee, 
3. A fee. 

Gir/ni-tiire (53),. [Fr. garniture, Pr. garnidura, 
It. gquarnitura. See GARNISH.] That which gar- 
nishes ; ornamental appendage ; embellishment ; 
furniture; dress. 

The pomp of groves and garniture of fields. Beattie. 


Ga-rook/uh, n. A vessel met with in the Persian 
Gulf, and trading often as far as the Malabar coast. 
In length it varies from fifty to a hundred feet, and 
is remarkable in that the keel is only one third the 
length of the boat. It is better fitted for fishing than 
trading purposes. 

Ga/rous (Synop., § 130), a. [From Lat. garwm, q.v., 
fish-sauce.] Pertaining to garum; resembling pic- 
kle made of fish. Browne. 

Gar’ran, 7. [Scot. garron, germ: Gael. & Ir. gar- 
rdn, gearrdn, gelding, work-horse, hack, allied to 
Ger. gurre, jade, a bad horse.] A small horse; a 
highland horse; a hack; a jade; a galloway. [ Writ- 
ten also garron.] emple. 

Gar’ret, n. [Scot. garret, garrit, gerret, a watch- 
tower, the top of a hill, O. Fr. garite, N. Fr. gué- 
rite, Sp. garita, Pg. guarita, a place of refuge and 
of safe retreat, the dungeon of a fortress, whither 
the beleaguered soldiers make their last retreat, 
sentinel-box, from O. Fr. garir, to preserve, save, 
Pr. garir, O. Sp. & O. Pg. guarir, It. guarire, gue- 
rire, from Goth. varjan, O, H. Ger, werjan, N. H, 
Ger. wehren, to defend. ] 

1. A turret or battlement. [Ods.] 

He saw men go up and down on the garrets of the gates 
and walls. Id, Berners, 

2. That part of a house which is on the upper 
floor, immediately under the roof; an attic. 

The tottering garrets which overhung the streets of Rome. 


acaulay. 
83. The color of rotten wood. [0Obs.] Bacon. 
Gav’/ret-ed, a. Protected by turrets. [Obs.] Carew. 
Gir/ret-eer’, n. An inhabitant of a garret; a poor 
author; a literary hack. ; 
Gir/ret-ing, n. Small splinters of stone inserted 
in the joints of coarse masonry. Weale. 
Giav’ri-son (gir/ri-sn), m. [O. Eng. garneson, gar- 
nisoun, Fr. garnison, garrison, O. Fr. garnison, 
garison, provision, munitions, from garnir, to gar- 
nish ; Pr. garniso, garizo, equipment, provision, 
garrison, Sp. guarnicion, It. guarnizione, guarnigi- 
one. See G@ARNISH.] (A/fil.) (a.) A body of troops 


GARUM 


stationed in a fort or fortified town, to defend it 
against an enemy, or to keep the inhabitants in sub- 
jection. Burke. (b.) A strong place, in which troops 
are quartered for its security. Campbell. 

_ In garrison, in the condition of a garrison; doing duty 
in a fort or as one of a garrison. 

Gar/ri-son, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GARRISONED; p. pr. 
& vb.nN. GARRISONING.] (Mil.) (a.) To place troops 
in, as in a fortress, for its defense; to furnish with 
soldiers ; as, to garrison a fort or town. (b.) To se- 
cure or defend by fortresses manned with troops; 
as, to garrison a conquered territory. 

Gar/ron, n. Same as GARRAN, q. v. 

Gar’/rot, n. [Fr.] 1. ( Surg.) A stick or small wood- 
en cylinder used for the purpose of tightening a band- 
age, in order to compress the arteries of a limb. 

2. (Ornith.) A kind of duck; a bird of the genus 
Clangula. 3 

Gar-rote’, n. [Sp. & Pg. garrote; Fr. garrot, a 
bending lever, a stick for packing, from Sp. & Pg. 
garra, claw, talon, Pr. garra, ham, leg, bend of the 
knee, Armor. & W. gar, leg, ham, shank.] A Span- 
ish mode of execution by strangulation, with an iron 
collar affixed to a post and tightened by a screw 
until life becomes extinct; also, the instrument by 
means of which the punishment is inflicted. 

Gar-rote’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GARROTED; p, pr. & 
vb.n. GARROTING.] To strangle with the garrote; 
hence, to seize by the throat from behind, with a 

' view to strangle and rob. 

Gar-rot/er, n. One who seizes a person by the throat 
from behind, with a view to strangle and rob him. 
Gar-rwpli-ty, n. [Lat. garrulitas, Fr. garrulité, Sp. 
garrulidad, It. garrulita. See infra.| The quality 
of being garrulous; talkativeness; loquacity. Ray. 

Gar/ry-lotis, a. [Lat. garrulus, from garrire, to 
chatter, talk; It. & Sp. garrulo.] Indulging in, or 
characterized by, long, prosy talk, with repetition 
and excessive detail; talkative; loquacious. 

Undoubtedly the French are the most garrulous people on 
earth. De Quincey. 

Syn.—GarrvuLous, TALKATIVE, Loguacious. <A 
garrulous person indulges in long, prosy talk, with fre- 
quent repetitions and lengthened details; talkative im- 
plies simply a great desire to talk; and loquacious a great 
flow of words at command. A child is talkative ; a lively 
woman is Joguacious ; an old man in his dotage is gar- 
rulous. 

Every absurdity has a champion to defend it; for Error is 


always talkative. Goldsmith. 
Thersites only clamored in the throng, 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue. Pope. 


Pleased with that social, sweet garrulity, 

The poor disbanded veteran’s sole delight. 
Gar/ry-lotis-ly, adv. 
Gar/ru-lotis-mess, n. 
Giir'ter, n. 


Somerville. 
In a garrulous manner. 
Talkativeness; loquacity. 
Fr. jarretiére, Sp. jarretera, from O. 
Fr. garret, N. Fr. jarret, Sp. jarrete, It. garretto, 
bend of the knee, from Sp. & Pg. garra, claw, Pr. 
garra, ham, leg, bend of the knee. See GARROTE. | 

1. A string or band used to tie a stocking to the 
leg, so as to prevent it from dropping or slipping 

own. 

2. The badge of the highest order of knighthood 
in Great Britain, called the Order of the Garter, in- 
pares by Edward II.; hence, also, the order 
itself, . Y 






Collar of Garter. 





Star of Garter. 
3. (Her.) The half of a bend. 
Garter king-at-arms, the principal herald of England, 
being a herald belonging to the order of the garter, and 
sovereign over all other officers in the Herald's Office; 
—often abbreviated to garter. 
Giir’ter, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GARTERED; p. pr. & vb. 


GARTERING. ] 

1. To bind with a garter, 

He... could not see to garter his hose. 

2. To invest with the order of the Garter. Warton. 

Giir/ter-fish, n. (Jchth.) A fish haying a long, de- 
pressed body, like the blade of a sword; the Lepi- 
dopus. 

Giir’ter-snaike, n. (Zodl.) The striped snake, of 
which there are two species, both harmless, com- 
mon in the United States, Hutania sirtalis, and F. 
ordinata, the latter being found only in the South- 
errStates, 

Girth, n. [W. garda, inclosure, garden, q. v.] 

1. A close; a yard; acroft; a garden. 

I think no more of deadly lurks therein 


Than in a clapper clapping in a garth 
To scare the fowl from fruit. 


nN. 


Tennyson. 


2. A hoop or band. [Prov. Eng. Halliwell, 
3. A dam or wear for catching fish. 
G@rium, n. [(Lat., Gr. yapov, yapos.] A sauce, 


much prized by the ancients, made of small fish 
preserved in a certain kind of pickle or brine. 
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GAS 


Gas (pron. géz to some extent), n. [Fr.gaz; a word 
invented by the chemist Van Helmont, who died in 
1644. Cf. D. geest, A-S. gdst, O. Sax. gést, Ger. 
geist, spirit, ghost; M. H. Ger. gist, gest, N. H. Ger. 
gischt, gascht, yeast, froth, gischen, giéschen, to 
foam, froth, ferment. ] 

1. An aériform fluid;—a term used at first by 
chemists as synonymous with air, but since re- 
stricted to fluids supposed to be permanently elastic, 
as oxygen, hydrogen, &c., in distinction from va- 
pors, as steam, which become liquid on a reduction 
of temperature. In present usage, since Faraday 
succeeded in liquefying many of the supposed per- 
manent gases, the term has resumed nearly its orig- 
inal signification, and is applied to any substance 
when in the elastic or aériform state. 

2. (Popular Usage.) A mixture of carbureted hy- 
drogen and olefiant gas or bi-carbureted hydrogen, 
which gives a brilliant light when burned, and is 
the common gas used for illuminating purposes. 

Gas/a-liér’ (-leer’), n. A chandelier arranged to 
burn gas. 

Gas’/-btiirn/er, n. That 
part of a gas-fixture where 
the gas is burned as it es- 
capes from one or more 
minute orifices. 

Gas/eoines, n. pl. See 
GASKINS. Tilly. 

Gias’eon, n. (Geog.) A na- 
tive or inhabitant of Gas- 
cony, in France. 

Gas/eon-ade’, n._ [Fr., 
from Gascon, an inhabitant of Gascony, the people 
of which are noted for boasting.] A boast or boast- 
ing; avaunt; a bravado; a bragging. Swift. 

Gas/eon-ade’, v. 7. [imp. & p. p. GASCONADED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. GASCONADING.| To boast; to brag; 
to vaunt; to bluster. 

Gas/eon-ad/er, n. <A great boaster; a blusterer. 

Gas/eoynes, n. pl. See GASKINS. Beau. § Fl. 

Gay-é/i-ty, n. State of being gaseous. [?.] Hng. Cyc. 

Gas’e-otis (giz/e-us) (Synop., §130), a. [KF r. gazeux. 
See GAS. ] 

1. In the form of gas, or an aériform fluid. 

2. Lacking substance or solidity; tenuous. ‘‘ Un- 
connected, gaseous information.” Sir J. Stephens. 

Gis/-fit/ter, n. One who puts up gas-fixtures. 

Gis’-fit/ting, n. The occupation of a gas-fitter. 

Gas/-fixt/iire, n. One of the ornamental fittings 
or appendages at the extremity of the pipes which 
conduct gas from the meter to the different apart- 
ments of a building; a bracket or chandelier for 
gas, including a stop-cock and burner. 

Gas/-gév/ern-or,n. An apparatus for equalizing 
the flow of gas, or the pressure under which it es- 
Sees when burning. 

Gash, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GASHED (gisht); p. pr. & 
vb. N. GASHING.] [Probably from Fr. hacher, to 
hew, chop, from hache, hatchet, ax, Sp. haccia, It. 
accia, azza, Pr. apeha, from Ger. & D. hacke, hatch- 
et, pick-ax.] To make a gash, or long, deep in- 
cision in;—applied chiefly to incisions in flesh. 
“ Grievously gashed or gored to death.” Hayward. 

Gash, n. [From the verb.] A deep and long cut; 
an incision of considerable length, particularly in 
flesh. ‘‘ A perilous gash.” Shak, 

Gash/ful, a. Full of gashes; hence, hideous; fright- 
ful. “A gashful, horrid, ugly shape.” Gayton. 

Gis/-hold/er, n. <A vessel for containing and pre- 
serving gas; a gasometer. 

Gas/i-fi-ea/tion, n. [See GaAsiry.] The act or 
process of converting into gas. 

Gas'ify, v.t. [imp. & p.p. GASIFIED; p. pr. & vb. 
n. GASIFYING. [Eng. gas and Lat. facere, to 
make.] To convert into gas, or an aériform fluid, as 
by the application of heat, or by chemical processes, 

Gasket, n. [Fr. garcette, Sp. caxeta.] 

1. (Naut.) A flat, plaited cord fastened to the 
sail-yard of aship, and used to furl the sail, or tie 
it to the yard when furled. Totten. 

2. (Mech.) (a.) The platted hemp used for pack- 
ing a piston, as of the steam-engine and its pumps, 
(b.) Any ring or washer of packing. 

Gas’kins, n. pl. Galligaskins; wide, open hose, 
[Written also gascoines and gascoynes. See GAL- 
LIGASKINS. | Shak. 

Gas/-light (-lit), n. Light produced by the com- 
bustion of carbureted hydrogen gas. 

Gas/-main, n. One of the principal pipes for con- 
veying gas from the works, and to which the ser- 
vice-pipes are attached. 

Gas’-mé’ter, n. An instrument for measuring the 
quantity or number of cubic feet of gas consumed 
in a given time, at a particular place. 

Gag-0m/e-ter, n. [Fr. gazométre. See GAs and 
METER.] An apparatus for measuring or holding 
gas; a gas-holder or reservoir; usually a cylinder 
closed at one end and haying the other end im- 
mersed in water, in which it is made to rise or fall, 
according to the volume of gas it contains, or the 
pressure required, 

Gis/o-mét/rie, a. Of, or pertaining to, the meas- 
urement of gases; as, gasometric analysis. 

Ga-som/e-try, n. [Fr. gazomctrie.| The art or 
practice of measuring gases, and also the science 
which treats of the nature and properties of these 
elastic fluids. Coxe. 
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Gas/o-sedpe,n. An apparatus employed for the de- 
tection of bi-carbureted hydrogen gas in any place. 

Gasp, v.i. [imp. & p.p. GASPED (gaspt); p. pr. & 
vb. n. GASPING.] [Icel. geispa, Sw. gdspa, Dan. 
gispe, to gape, yawn. ] 

1. To open the mouth wide in catching the breath, 
or in laborious respiration; to labor for breath; to 
respire convulsively; to pant violently. 

She gasps and struggles hard for life. Lloyd. 

2. To pant with eagerness; to show a vehement 
desire. 

Quenching the gasping furrows’ thirst with rain. Spenser. 

Gasp, v.t. To emit with gaspings ; — with forth, out, 
away, &e. 

And with short sobs he gasps away his breath. Dryden. 

Gasp,n. The act of opening the mouth to catch the 
breath; a labored respiration; a painful catching 
of the breath. 

At the last gasp, at the point of death; in great ex- 
tremity. Addison. 

Gas/-rég/i-la/tor, n. The same as GAs-GOv- 
ERNOR, q. V. 

Gas’-re-tort/, n. A form of retort used to contain 
the coal and other materials used in the manufacture 
of gas. 

Gais’/sing, n. (Manuf.) A process of singeing off 
the hairy filaments from cotton goods by passing 
the material between two rollers and exposing it to 
the action of numerous minute jets of gas. Simmonds. 

Gas/sy,a. Full of gas; hence, inflated ; exhilarated ; 
full of ambitious or deceitful talk. [Colloq.] 

Gast, v.t. [A-8. gast, ghost, q. v. Cf. GAZE.] 

Gast/er, To make aghast; to frighten; to terrify. 
See AGHAST. [Obs.] Shak. 


Gast’ful, See GHASTFUL, GHASTLY. 


Gast/ly, ee 

Gast/mess, n. See GHASTNESS. 

Gas/-tir,n. See 
COAL-TAR. as 

Gas/ter-o-péd, 
n. ([Fr. gastro- 
pode; Gr. yac- 
Thp, stomach, and 
mods, odds, foot.) 
(Zool.) An animal 
of the subdivision 
Cephatate, of the sub- 
kingdom Mollusca, 
haying a fleshy yven- 
tral disk, which 
serves to take the 
place of feet. See MoLuuskK. 

Gas/ter-Op/o-dotis, a. Of, or relating to, or of the 
order of, Gasteropods. 

Gas-trav &i-d, n. (Gr. yacrip, stomach, and ayos, 
pain.] (JMed.) Pain in the stomach or epigastrium. 

Gas’trie, a. (Fr. gastrique, from Gr. yaorip, yac- 
tp6s, belly, stomach.] (Anat.) Belonging to the 
stomach. 

Gastric juice, or liquor (Physiol.), a thin, pellucid 
fluid, with an acid reaction, produced by a peculiar set of 
secretories in the mucous membrane of the stomach. It 
is the principal solvent fluid in digestion. 

Gas’tri-gigm, n. (Med.) A theory in accordance 
with which disorders of the stomach or of the gas- 
tric region are considered to be the causes of most 
other diseases. 

Gas-tril/o-quist, n. [Fr. gastriloque, from Gr. yac- 
THp, belly, and Lat. loqgut, to speak.] One who ap- 
pears to speak from his stomach; a ventriloquist. 

Gas-tril/o-quotis, a. [See supra.] Ventriloquous. 
{Rare.] Chambers. 

Gas-tril/o-quy, . A voice or utterance which ap- 

ears to proceed from the stomach; ventriloquy. 
as-trt/tis,n. (Gr. yaorfp, stomach.] (AMed.) In- 
flammation of the stomach. 

Gas/tro-¢éle, n. [Fr. gastrocéle; Gr. yacrip, stom- 
ach, and xfAn, tumor.] (Med.) A hernia of the 
stomach, 

Gias'tro-dinli-&, n. (Gr. yaorfp, belly, stomach, 
and odtvy, pain.] (Med.) Pain in the stomach; 
gastralgia. 

Gas-trdl/o-gy, n. ee. gastrologie, Gr. yacrpodo- 
yia; yaorip, stomach, and Adyos, discourse.] A 
treatise on the stomach, 

Gas/tro-man/¢y,n. [Fr. gastromancie; Gr. yacriip, 
belly, and pavreta, divination; yacrpopayretecSat, 
to divine by the belly.] (Antiq.) (a.) A kind of 
divination, among the ancients, by means of words 
seeming to be uttered from the stomach. (b.) A 
species of divination by means of glasses or other 
round, transparent vessels, in the center of which 
figures appear by magic art. 

Gas’/tro-mf¥th, n. Le yaorfp, stomach, and pv- 
SetoSai, to say, speak.] One whose voice appears 
to proceed from the stomach; a ventriloquist. [ Obs.] 

Gas/tro-nome, n. [Fr. gastronome ; Gr. yaorip, 

Gas-trén/o-mer, belly, and véyos, law, vépecy, to 
distribute.] One who is fond of good living; an 
epicure; a glutton. Sir W. Scott. 

Gas/tro-ndm/ie, a. [Fr. gastronomique.] Per- 

Gas/tro-ném/ie-al, taining to gastronomy. 

Gas-trén/o-mist, ». One who is fond of good liv- 
ing; a gastronomer. 

Gas-trén/o-my, n. [Fr. gastronomic, Gr. yacrpovo- 
uia.] The art or science of good eating; epicurism, 

Gas/tro-p6d, xn. See GASTEROPOD. 
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Gas-trdép’/o-dots, a. Sce GASTEROPODOUS. 

Gas-tror/a-phy, n. [Fr. gastroraphie, Gr. 
Tpoppapia; yaornp, belly, and jagj, a sewing, su- 
ture, from farrew, to sew.] (Surg.) The operation 
of sewing up wounds of the abdomen. Quincy. 

Gas-trét/o-my, n. [Fr. gastrotomie; Gr. yaorhp 
belly, and rou, a cutting; réuvecv, to cut.) (Sur 3 
The operation of cutting into or opening the abdo- 
men. 

Gas/-wa/ter,n. Water through which coal-gas has 
been passed to purify it;— called also gas-liquor 
and ammoniacal water, and used for the manufac- 
ture of sal-ammoniac, carbonate of ammonia, and 
Prussian blue. Tomlinson. 

Gas’-works (-wiirks), n. pl. A manufactory of 
gas, with all the machinery and appurtenances; a 
place where gas is generated for lighting cities. 

Gat, imp. of get. [ Obs.] 

Gate,n. A goat. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Gate,n. [A-S. geat, gat, gate, door, Icel., D.& L.Ger. 
gat, opening, Icel. & Sw. gata, Dan. gade, D. gatte, 
Goth. gatvo, O. H. Ger. gaza, gazza, N. H. Ger. 
gasse, path, from Goth. gitan, A-S. getan, gitan, 
Icel, geta, Eng. get. Cf. Base and GEAT.] 

1. A large door or passage-way in the wall of a 
city, or an inclosed place, a grand edifice, and the 
like; also, the frame of timber, metal, &c., which 
closes the passage. 

2. An opening left for passage in any inclosing 
wall or fence, or the suspended frame-work which 
closes or opens a passage; a frame stopping the 
passage of water through a dam or lock; an avenue; 
ameans of entrance. ‘‘ Opening the gate for a long 
war.” Knolles. 

Knowest thou the way to Dover? 
Both stile and gate, horse-way and foot-path. Shak. 

3. (Script.) The places which command the en- 
trances or access; hence, to stand in the gate, or 
the gates, is to occupy places of advantage or 
defense. 

4. (Founding.) (a.) The channel leading from 
the sprue to the mold. (6.) The waste piece of 
metal cast in the gate, 

5. A way or path. [Scot.] 

I was going to be an honest man; but the devil has this 
very day flung first a lawyer, and then a woman, in my gate. 


- Scott. 

Gat/ed, a. Having gates. Young. 

Gate’=-house, . A house at or over a gate. 

Gate/less, a. Having no gate. 

Gate’-veim (-van),n. (Anat.) A large vein which 
conveys the blood from the abdominal viscera into 
the liver; the vena porta. Bacon, 

Gate’=way,n. A passage through a fence or wall; 
a gate; also, a frame, arch, or the like, in which a 
gate is hung, or a structure at an entrance or gate 
designed for ornament or defense. 

Gate’wise, adv. In the manner of a gate or gate- 
way. [Obs.] ‘Three circles of stones set up gate- 
wise.” Fuller. 

Gath/er, v.t. [imp.& p. p. GATHERED; p. pr. & vb. 
n.GATHERING.] [A-S. gaderian, gadrian, gadhe- 
rian, from gador, at the same time, together; D. ga- 
deren, from gader ; N. H. Ger. gatter, M. H. Ger. ga- 
ter, O. H. Ger. kataro, door, lattice, railing, M. H. 
Ger. gateren, N. H. Ger. gattern, to furnish with a 
lattice, to gather, vergattern, to inclose or shut with 
a trellis, to call soldiers together by beat of drum. ]} 

1. To bring together; to collect, as a number of — 
separate things, into one place, or into one aggregate 
body; to assemble; to congregate. 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry. Byron. 

2. To pick out and bring together from among 
what is of less value; to collect, as a harvest; to 
harvest; to cull; to pick; to pluck. ‘A rose just 
gathered from the stalk.” Dryden, 

Do men gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles? 

Matt. vii. 16. 

Save us, O Lord our God, and gather us from among the 
heathen. Ps. evi. 47. 

3. To accumulate by collecting and saving; to 
amass in large quantity or numbers. 

To pay the creditor... he must gather up money 2, de- 
grees. ocke. 
4. To bring closely together the parts or particles 

of; to make compact; to consolidate; to bring to- 

gether in folds or plaits, as a garment; also, to 
draw together, as a piece of cloth, by a thread; to 
pucker; to plait. 

Gathering his flowing robe, he seemed to stand 

In act to speak, and graceful stretched his hand. Pope. 

5. To derive, as an inference; to collect, as a con- 
clusion, from circumstances that suggest, or argu- 
ments that prove; to infer; to conclude, 
Let me say no more: 


yao- 


Gather the sequel by that went before. Shak. 
6. To gain; to win. [0bs.] 7 
He gathers ground upon her in the chase. Dryden. 


To gather breath, to take breath; to respire freely; to 

have respite. Spenser. 

Gath’er, v.i. 1. To come together; to collect; to 

unite; to become assembled; to congregate. 

When small humors gather to a gout. Pope. 

The evening is beginning to gather in. Hazlitt. 

2. To grow larger by accretion of like matter; to 
increase. f 


Their snowball did not gather as it went. Bacon 
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GATHER om. 


3. To come to a head, as a sore, and generate pus. 
4. To draw an inference ; to come to a conclusion. 
After he had seen the vision, immediately we endeavored to 
go into Macedonia, assuredly gathering that the Lord had 
called us to preach the gospel to them. Aets xvi. 10. 

Gath/er, n. A plait or fold in cloth, made by draw- 
ing the thread through it. 

Gith/er-a-ble, a. Capable of being gathered or col- 
leeted; deducible. [/are.] Godwin. 

Gith/er-er, n. One who gathers or collects; one 
who gets in a crop. 

Gath/er-ing,n. That whichis gathered, collected, 

or brought together; as, (a.) A crowd; an assem- 
bly; a congregation. (b.) Charitable contribution; 
collection. (c.) A tumor, suppurated or maturated ; 
a collection of pus; an abscess. 

Git/ten-tree, n. 1 Prov. Eng. gatter-bush, gat- 
tridge, the wild gelder-rose, or dog-wood.] A spe- 
cies of Cornus, or cornelian cherry. 

Git’/-toothed (-tootht), @ [Prov. Eng. gat, equiv- 

_ alent to goat, q. v.] _Goat-toothed; having a licker- 

-ish tooth; lustful. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Gauche (gosh), a. [Fr.] Left handed; hence, awk- 
ward, unhandy. 

Gaucherie (gosh-re’), n. 
ward act. C. Kingsley. 

Gawcho (gow’cho), n.; pl. GAU/cHOS. [Sp.] 
( Geog.) One of the native inhabitants of the pampas 
of La Plata, of Spanish-American descent, celebra- 
ted for their independence, horsemanship, cattle- 
rearing, and rude, uncivilized mode of life. 

Gaud, v.i. [Lat. gaudere, to rejoice, be glad; O. Fr. 
se gaudir.) ‘To sport or keep festival. eee: | 
“Gauding with his familiars.” forth. 

Gaud,n. [Lat. gaudiwm, joy, gladness, Pr. gaudi, 
gaug, O. Sp. & It. gaudio. See supra.) An orna- 


A ridiculously awk- 


ment; a piece of worthless finery; a trinket, ‘‘ An 
idle gaud.” Shak. 
Rings, chains, and other vain gauds, W. Scott. 


Gaud/-day, n. See GAupy, 7. 

G uded, a. - Adorned with trinkets ; colored. 
Obs.| ‘Nicely gauded cheeks.” Shak. 

Gauder-y, n. Finery; fine things; ornaments. 


Rare.) ‘Tarnished gaudery.” Dryden. 
eee a. Joyful; showy. 
Gaud/i-ly, adv. In a gaudy manner; with vain 


show; ostentatiously. Guthrie. 
Gaud/i-mess,n. The quality or condition of being 
ey showiness; tinsel appearance; ostentatious 
nery. Whitlock. 
Gaud/ish, a. Gaudy. “Gaudish ceremonies.” Bale. 
Gaud/less, a. Destitute of ornament. [are.] 
Gaud’y, a. [compar. GAUDIER; superl. GAUDIEST.] 
1. Ostentatiously fine; gay beyond the simplicity 
of nature or good taste; showy; splendid; gay. 
A goldfinch there I saw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 


Dryden. 


But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy. Shak. 
2. Gay; merry; festal. 
Let’s have one other gaudy night. Shak. 
I will make 
Amends hereafter by some gaudy day. Tennyson. 


Gaud’y, n. A feast or festival. [Written also gaud- 
day.) [University of Oxford.) Conybeare. 
Gauf/fer, v.t. [Fr. gaufrer, to figure cloth, velvet, 
and other stuffs, from gaufre, O. Sp. guajia, L. Lat. 
gafrum, Eng. waffle, q.v.] To plait, crimp, or flute; 
to goffer, as lace. See GOFFER. 
Gauf/fer-ing, n. A mode of plaiting or fluting 
frills, &c., in which the plaits are wider than usual. 
Gauge (gaj),v.t. [imp. & p. p. GAUGED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. GAUGING.] [O. Fr. gauger, gaugier, N. Fr. 
Jeuger to gauge, O. Fr. gauge, a liquid measure, N. 
Fr. jauge, gauge, measuring rod; probably from 
Lat. as if qgualijficare, to determine the qualities of a 
thing, O.Fr. gauger, for galger.] [Written also gage. ] 
1. To measure or to ascertain the contents of; to 
ascertain the capacity of, as of a pipe, puncheon, 
hogshead, barrel, tierce, or keg. 
2. To measure the capacity or ability of; to pro- 
portion; to estimate. 
The vanes nicely gauged on each side. Derham. 
Gauge (gij), nm. 1. A measure; a standard of meas- 
ure; an instrument to determine dimensions or ca- 
pacity; a standard of any kind. 
A gauge to file your worm and groove to equal breadth by. 
Moxon. 
There is not in our hands any fixed gauge of minds. J. Taylor. 
2. Measure; dimensions; estimate. 


he gauge and dimensions of misery, depression, oe con- 
mpt. 


urke. 

3. (Mech. & Manuf.) Any instrument for ascer- 
taining or regulating the dimensions or forms of 
particular things; as, a button-maker’s gauge, a 
gunsmith’s gauge, and the like. 

4. (Machine-building.) A template. 

5. (Physics.) Any instrument or apparatus for 
measuring the state of a phenomenon, or for ascer- 
taining its numerical elements at any moment; — 
usually applied to some particular instrument, as 
a rain-gauge, a steam-gauge, &c. 

6. (Naut.) (a.) Position with reference to a vessel 
and to the wind; as, to have the weather-gauge, to 
be on the windward side of a vessel; to have the 
lee-gauge, to be on the lee side of a vessel. (b.) The 
depth to which a vessel sinks in the water. Totten. 

7. The distance between the rails of a railway. 


te 
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(ts When the gauge is four feet, eight and one half 
inches, it is called narrow gauge. Wide or broad gauge, 
in the United States, is six feet; in England, seven feet, 
‘There are also other intermediate gauges. 


8. (Plastering.) (a.) The greater or less quantity of 
plaster of Paris used with common plaster to accel- 
erate its setting. (b.) The composition made of plas- 
ter of Paris and other materials used in finishing 
plastered ceilings, for moldings, &c. 

Gauge of acarriage, the dis- 
tance between the opposite 
wheels when on the track. — 
Joiners gauge, an instrument 
used to strike a line parallel to 
the straight side of a board, &e. ie 23 
— Printer’s gauge, an instru- Joiner’s Gauge. 
ment to regulate the margin of the page. — Rain-gauge, an 
instrument for measuring the quantity of rain at any given 
place. — Salt-gauge, an instrument or contrivance for in- 
dicating the degree of saltness of water from its specific 
gravity, as in the boilers of ocean steamers. — Sea-gauge, 
an instrument for finding the depth of the sea. — Sliding 
gauge, an instrument used by makers of mathematical 
instruments for measuring and setting off distances. — 
Standard gauges, templates and patterns of certain parts 
and tools common to all machine work. — Steam-gauge, 
an instrument for measuring the pressure of steam in a 
boiler. See WATER-GAUGE. — Tide-gauge, an instrument 
for determining the height of the tides. — Vacuwwm-gauge, 
a species of barometer for determining the relative eclas- 
ticities of the vaporin the condenser of a steam-engine 
and the air, or for indicating the difference between the 
vacuum of the condenser and a perfect vacuum. — Water- 
gauge. (a.) A contrivance for indicating the depth of wa- 
ter, as in a steam-boiler; as, by a gauge-cock or glass ;— 
called also steam-gauge. (b.) The height of the water in 
the boiler; as, three gauges of water, that is, water up to 
the third gauge-cock. — Wind-gauwge, an instrument for 
measuring the force of the wind on any given surface; 
an anemometer. 

Gauge/a-ble, a. Capable of being gauged or meas- 
ured, 

Gauge’-edck, n. (Steam-boilers.) A stop-cock to 
show the height of the water; a form of water-gauge. 

Gauge/-glass,n. A strong glass tube connected 
with a steam-boiler by two cocks, for indicating the 
height of the water in it. 

Gause’-point, n. The diameter of a cylinder 
whose altitude is one inch, and its content equal to 
that of a unit of a given measure;—a term used 
among gaugers. 








| Gau/ser,n. One who gauges; an officer whose busi- 


ness it is to ascertain the contents of casks. 

Gau/sing-rdd, n. An instrument to be used in 
measuring the contents of casks or vessels. 

Gaul, n. [Lat. Gallia, the country of the Gauls, and 
Gallus, a Gaul.] 

1. France ;— anciently so called. 
2. A native or inhabitant of Gaul, 

Gaulish, a. Pertaining to ancient France, or Gaul; 
Gallic. [Rare.] 

Gault, n. [See Gaur.] (Geol.) A series of beds of 
clay and marl, the geological position of which is 
between the upper and lower green-sand. [Prov. 
Eng.| Lyell. 

Giunt (giint), @. [Perhaps contracted from A-S. 
gewaned, p. p. of gewanian, to diminish, to wane, 
q. v. Cf. also W. gwan, weak, poor.] Attenuated, 
as with fasting or suffering; lean; meager; pinched 
and grim. ‘*The gaunt mastiff growling at the 
gate.” Pope. 

A mysterious but visible pestilence, striding gaunt and 
fleshless across our land. Nichol. 

Giunt/let,n. [Fr. gantelet, from gant, 
glove, Pr. guan, Sp. guante, It. guanto, 
L. Lat. wantus, D. want, Sw. & Dan. 
vante, Icel. véttr, for vantr.] as 

1. A large glove of mail; 
a covering for the hand with 
plates of metal on the back, 
worn as part of the defensive 
armor in ancient times. Shak, 

2. A long glove, covering the wrist; as, a riding- 
gauntlet. 

3. A kind of military punishment; the gantlet. 
See GANTLET. ’ 

To take wp the gauntlet, to accept a challenge.— 7o 
throw down the gauntlet, to offer or send a challenge. 


Giunt/let-ed, a. Wearing a gauntlet. 
Giiunt/ly, adv. In a gaunt manner; leanly; mea- 













gerly. 
Gaun/tree, n. A frame for supporting barrels in 
Gaun/try, | acellar or elsewhere. W. Scott. 


Gauze,n. [Fr. gaze, Sp. gasa, L. Lat. gazzatum, — 
so called because it was first introduced from Gaza, 
a city of Palestine.] A very thin, slight, transpar- 
ent stuff, of silk or linen. 

Gauze’-loom, n. A loom in which gauze is woven. 

Gauz’/y, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, gauze; 
thin as gauze. 

Gave, imp. of give. 

Gav’el, n. (Law.) Tribute; toll; custom, See Ga- 
BEL. Cowell. 

Gavel, n. [O. Fr. gavelle, N. Fr. javelle, javeau, 
Pr. guavella, Pg. gavela, Sp. gavilla, diminutive 
from Lat. capulus, handle, capere, to lay hold of, 
seize. Cf. W. gafael, a hold, grasp.] 

1. A small heap of wheat, rye, or other grain, not 

tied up. 


Their corn lies on the gavel heap. Chapman. 








GAYLY 


2. Agable. [Prov. Eng.] Hatliwell. 
3. The mallet of a chairman in a legislative body 
or public assembly. 

Giv’/elét, n. [See infra.] (0. Eng. Law.) An an- 
cient special kind of cessavit used in Kent and Lon- 
don for the recovery of rent. [Obs.] 7 

Gavfel-kind, n. [W. gafael cenedl, the hold or 
tenure of a family, from gafael, a hold or holding, 
and cenedi, a kindred, clan, family, Ir. gabhail-cine, 
the law of gavelkind, from gabhail, a taking, receiv- 
ing, gabhaim, I take, receive, and cine, race, tribe, 
family, generation.] (O. Lng. Law.) A tenure by 
which land descended from the father to all his sons 
in equal portions, and the land of a brother, dying 
without issue, descended equally to his brothers. It 
still prevails in the county of Kent. Cowell, 

Gav’e-léck (Synop., § 180), n. [O. Eng. gaflak, 
A-S. parolee, gafeloc, javelin, Icel. gaflok, M. H. 
Ger. gabelot, gabilot, O. Fr. gavelot, N. Fr. javelot. 
Cf. Icel. gefja, Ir. gabhia, spear, lance, W. gaflash, 
fork, angle, a barbed or bearded spear. ] 

1. An iron crow or lever. [Prov. Eng.] Brockett. 
2. A spear or javelin. eee Terence, Trans., 1614. 

Ga/vi-al,n._ (Fr. gavial, the name of this animal in 
the East In- 
dies.] (Zo06l.) 
A species of = 
crocodile, hay- 
ing along,slen- } 
der muzzle, 
teeth of uni- 
form length, 
and feet com- 
pletely web- 
bed. The only 
living species 
are found in India. 

Gavilan, n. [Sp. gavilan, Pg. gavito, a sparrew 
hawk. Cf. Prov. It. gavinel, ganivel, a sparrow 
hawk, Pr. gavanh, a certain bird of prey, It. gab- 
biano, sea-gull, sea-mew, Lat. gavia, sea-mew.] 
(Ornith.) A species of hawk in the Philippine 
Isles, having the back and wings yellow, and the 
belly white. 

Gav/ot (Synop., § 130), . [Fr. gavotte, It. gavotta, 
derived from the Gavots, a people inhabiting a 
mountainous district in France, called Gap.) (Mus.) 
A kind of dance, or tune, the air of which has two 
brisk and lively strains in common time, each of 
which is played twice over. The dance is difficult 
and complicated. [Obs.] 

Gaw’by,n. [Probably from gape, to open the mouth 
wide, from sleepiness or dullness.] A lout or clown; 
agaby. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 

Gawhk,n. [A-S. geac, giéc, cuckoo, simpleton, Icel. 
gaukr, Sw. gék, Dan. gidg, O. H. Ger. gouch, N. H. 
Ger. gauch, allied to Lat. cwculus.] 





Gavial. 


1. A cuckoo. Johnson. 
2. A fool; a simpleton; a booby. [Scot. and 
North of Eng.) Nares. 


Gawk/y, a. [compar. GAWKIER; superl. GAWKI- 
EST.] [See supra, ard cf. Awk.] Foolish and awk- 
ward ; clumsy; clownish; as, gawhky behavior. 
“Gawky admiration.” Lloyd. 

Gawk/y,n. <A fellow who is awkward from being 
overgrown, or from silly stupidity. 

Gawn, n. [Corrupted from gallon.] A small tub 
or lading vessel. [Prov. Eng.] Johnson. 

Gawn/’tree, n. A wooden frame on which casks 
are set; a gauntry. 

Gay, a. [compar. GAYER; superl. GAYEST.] [Fr. 
gai, Pr. gai, jai, O. Sp. gayo, Pg. gato, It. gajo, 
from O. H. Ger. gahi, headlong, swift, rapid, excel- 
lent, N. H. Ger. géih, juih, steep, hasty, rash. | 

1. Excited with merriment or delight ; manifesting 
unusual sportiveness or delight; inspiring delight; 
merry, 

Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay. Pope. 

2. Having many or showy colors; showy; fine; 
bright. 

A bevy of fair women richly gay 
In gems and wanton dress. Milton. 

Syn.— Merry; gleeful; blithe; airy; lively; sprightly; 
sportive; light-hearted; frolicsome; jolly; jovial; viva- 
cious. 

Gay,n. Anornament. [0Obs.] D’ Estrange. 

Gay’di-ang, n. (Naut.) A vessel of Anam, gen- 
erally with two, but in fine weather with three, 
masts, fifty to sixty-five feet long, with lofty trian- 
gular sails. It has a curved deck, and in construc- 
tion somewhat resembles a Chinese junk, 

Gay’e-ty, n. [Fr. gayeté, gaieté, Pr. gayeza, It. 
gaiezza. See supra.) 

1. The state of being gay; merriment; mirth; 
acts or entertainments prompted by, or inspiring, 
merry delight ;— used often in the plural; as, the 
tee of the season. 

. Finery; show; as, the gayety of dress. 
Our gayety and our gilt are all besmirched. Shak. 

Syn.—Liveliness; mirth; animation; vivacity; glee; 
blithesomeness; sprightliness; jollity. See LivELIN«Ss. 

Giiy’lus-site’ (49), n. (Min.) A yellowish-white, 
translucent mineral, consisting chiefly of the car- 
bonates of lime and soda in nearly equal quantities, 
and water; —so called in honor of the French 
chemist Gay-Lussac. Dana, 

Gay’ly, adv. 1. With mirth and frolic; merrily. 
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Gay’ness, 7. 


GAYNESS 


2. Finely; splendidly; showily; as, ladies gayly 
dressed; a flower gayly blooming. Pope. 
Gayety; finery. [Rare.] Bp. Hail. 


Gay/’séme, a. Full of gayety. [Obs.] Mir. for Mag. 


Gaze, v. i. [imp. & 


p. Pp. GAZED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GAZING.] [Cf. Gr. dyafeoSar, to be astonished, and 
A-S. giisan, Goth. geisan, gaisjan, to smite, ws- 
guisjan, to terrify, ws-geisnan, to be terrified. Cf. 
GEASON.] To fix the eyes in a steady and earnest 
look; to look with eagerness or curiosity, as in ad- 
miration, astonishment, or with studious attention. 
Why stand ye gazing up into heaven? Acts i. 11. 
Syn.—To gape; stare; look.k—To Gazr, GAPE, 
Stare. To gaze is to look with fixed and prolonged 
attention, awakened by excited interest or elevated emo- 
tion; to gape is to look fixedly, with open mouth and feel- 
ings of ignorant wonder; to stare is to look with the fixed- 
ness of insolence or of idiocy. The lover of nature gazes 
with delight on the beauties of the landscape; the rustic 
gapes with wonder at the strange sights of a large city; 
the idiot stares on those around with a vacant looks. 
So checking his desire with trembling heart, 


Gazing he stood, nor would nor could depart. Dryden. 
Studying his looks and watching at the board, : 
He gapes to catch the droppings of my lord. Pitts 
But fixing on the maid his horrid eye, 
He stares and shakes, and finds it vain to fly. Dryden. 
Gaze, v.t. To view with fixed attention. [Rare.] 
And gazed a while the ample sky. Milton. 


Gite, n. 


Ga-zee/bo, n. 


Gaze/ful, a, 


Gaze/hound, n. 


Ga-zéV, n. 
Ga-zélle’, n. 


1. A fixed look; a look of eagerness, won- 
der, or admiration; a continued look of attention, 
With secret gaze, 
Or open admiration, him behold. Milton. 
2. The object gazed on; that which causes one to 
aze, 
a Made of my enemies the scorn and gaze. 
At gaze. (a.) (Her.) With the face 
directly to the front ; — said of the figures 
of the stag, hart, buck, or hind, when 
borne, in this position, upon an escutch- 
eon. (0.) Ina position expressing sud- 
den fear or surprisal;—a term used in 
stag-hunting to describe the manner of 
a stag when he first hears the hounds 
and gazes round in apprehension of 
some hidden danger; hence, standing 
agape; idly or stupidly gazing. 
I that rather held it better men should perish one by one, 
Than that earth should stand at gaze, like Joshua’s moon 
in Ajalon. Tennyson. 
{Humorously formed from gaze, 
q.v.| A summer-house so situated as to command 
an extensive prospect. [Colloq.] 
Looking with a gaze; 


Milton. 





At gaze. 


looking in- 
Spenser. 
A hound that pursues by the 
sight rather than by the scent. 
Lead in the leash the gazehounds grim. 
See GAZELLE. 
[Fr. ga- 
gelle, Sp. gazela, Pe. 
gazella, It. gazzella, 
from Ar. gazal, a wild 
goat.] (Zo0l.) A small, 
swift, elegantly-formed 
species of antelope, cel- 
ebrated for the luster 
and soft expression of 
its eyes. It is found in 
Northern Africa. [Writ- 
ten also gazel.] 


tently. 


W. Scott. 


View. 


Gaze’ment, n. FD 
[ Obs.] Spenser. Gazelle. 
Gazer, n. One who 


Ga-zétte! (ga-zét/), n. 


Ga-zétte! (ga-zét/), v. t. 
p. pr. & vb. n. GAZETTING.] To announce or pub- 


Gaz’et-teer’, n. 


gazes from delight, admiration, or study. 


eC Pope. 
Ga-1ét’, n. [It. gazeta, gazzetta, diminutive of Lat., 


Gr., & Pers. gaza, royal treasure, wealth.] A Ve- 
netian coin, worth about three English farthings, 
or 14 cents. [Obs.] Massinger. 
[Fr. gazette, It. gazzetta, 
from gazzetta, a Venetian coin, worth about three 
farthings. The first newspaper published at Venice 
was sold for this sum, whence the name.] A news- 
paper; a printed sheet published periodically, and 
containing an account of transactions and events of 
public or private concern; especially, an official 
newspaper or journal published in each of the three 
capitals of the United Kingdom, London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin, and containing legal and state 
notices, which are inserted in it, by requirement of 
law, for the information of the public. 

[imp. & p. p. GAZETTED; 


lish in a gazette; to announce officially, as an 
appointment, either civil or military, or a case of 
bankruptcy. 
[Fr. gazetier.] 
1. A writer of news, or an officer appointed to 
publish news by authority. Johnson. 
2. A newspaper; a gazette. Burke. 
3. A book containing names and brief descrip- 
tions, alphabetically arranged, of the natural and 
civil divisions, as of the states, cities, towns, rivers, 
&c., over the whole world, or any division or coun- 
try; a book of topographical descriptions; a geo- 
graphical dictionary. 
4. An alphabetical descriptive list of any thing. 


Gaz/ing-=stdéck, n. <A person gazed at with scorn 


a 


or abhorrence; a person exposed to public view as 
an object of curiosity or contempt. Bp. Hail. 


Ga-zon! (ga-z00n/) 


Ge. 


Géal, v. i. 


Géar/ing, n. 





Géa/som (C/zn), a. 


Gié/ear-cin/i-an, n. 


_ land-crab,. 
Géck, n. 


Géck, v. t. 
_supra.] To cheat, trick, or gull. [Ob 
Géck/o, n.; pl. GECK/OES. [N. 
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Synop., § 180), ». [Fr. gazon, 
turf, from O. H. Ger. waso, N. H. Ger. wasen.] 
eee A piece of sod used to line parapets and the 
aces of works raised of earth. 

[A-S. & Ger. ge, M. H. Ger. ge, gi, O. H. Ger. 
ga, gt, ge, Goth. ga, allied to Lat. co-, con-, equiva- 
lent to cum.] A particle often prefixed to Anglo- 
Saxon verbs, &c. See GA. 

[Fr. geler, Pr. & Pg. gelar, Sp. helar, It. 


& Lat. gelare, from Lat. gelu, frost, cold.] ‘To con- 
_geal. | Obs.] 
Géar,n. [A-S. geara, gearwa, provision, furniture, 


gearo, gearu, gearaw, ready, yare, Ger. gar, D. 
gaar, ready, dressed, done, A-8. gearwian, gerwan, 
girian, to prepare, O. H. Ger. karawan, M. H. Ger. 
gerwen, N. H. Ger. gerben, Sw. garfva, to tan, 
i. e., to prepare the leather.] [Written also geer.] 

1. Whatever is prepared for use or wear; manu- 
factured stuff or material; goods; riches; house- 
hold stuff. 

Clad in a vesture of unknown gear. Spenser. 

2. Clothing, garments, ornaments, or dress. 

Array thyself in thy most gorgeous gear. Spenser, 

3. The harness or tackle of beasts of burden; 
horse trappings. Wright. 

4. Warlike accouterments; military harness. 
[ Scot. ] Jamieson. 

5. Business matters; affairs; concern. [ Obs.] 

Thus go they both together to their gear. Spenser. 

6. (Mach.) (a.) A toothed wheel, or toothed wheels 
collectively ; as, spur-gear or gears; beveled gears. 
(b.) The connection of toothed wheels with each 
other; gearing; as, in geav, or out of gear, that is, 
in or out of connection with each other. 

7. (pl.) (Naut.) Purchases or tackles by which 
the lower yards are raised or lowered ; — usually 
written jears. Totten. 

8. Any thing worthless; stuff; nonsense; rub- 
bish. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] Wright. 

That servant of his that confessed and uttered this gear was 
an honest man. atimer. 

Expansion-gear (Steam-eng.), the arrangement for 
cutting off steam by a valve at a certain part of the 
stroke, so as to leave it to act upon the piston expansive- 
ly; the cut-off. See EXPANSION-GEAR. 


Géar, v.t._ [imp. & p. p. GEARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


_GEARING.] To dress; to put on gear; to harness, 
1. Harness. 

2. (Mach.) The parts by which motion communi- 
cated to one portion of an engine or machine is 
transmitted to another, considered collectively; as, 
the valve gearing of a locomotive engine; belt gear- 
ing; especially, a train of wheels for transmitting 
and varying motion in machinery. 

Frictional gearing, gearing in which the wheels trans- 
mit motion by surface friction, the corresponding surfaces 
being sometimes grooved to increase the friction. — Fric- 
tional beveled gearing, gearing in which the grooves are 
parallel and of equal depth on the conical 
faces of the wheels. — Spur gearing, gear- 
ing in which the teeth or cogs are ranged 
round either the concave or convex sur- 
face (properly the former) of a cylindri- 
cal wheel, in the direction of radii from 
the center of the wheel. — Toothed beveled 
gearing, gearing in which the teeth are 
placed on the exterior periphery of a con- 
ical wheel, in a direction converging to 
the apex of a cone, and the depth of tooth 
gradually diminishes from the base. 





Spur Gearing. 


[= _ Gearing and its compounds are sometimes spelled | 


with ee instead of ea in the first syllable; as, geering, &e. 


Géar/ing-chain, 2. (Mach.) An endless chain, 


with regular projections like those of a rack, pass- 
ing like a belt around toothed wheels, and trans- 
_mitting motion between them. 
[A-8. gdsen, rare, dear, barren, 
wanting, O. H. Ger. keisan, sterile, heisani, steril- 
ity, from A-8. giéisan, to smite. Cf. GAzE and 
GEEST.] Rare; wonderful. [Obs.] Spenser. 


éat, n. [See GATE.] The hole through which 
metal runs into a mold in castings. [Written also 
git.) Moxon. 


(Gr. yij, earth, and kapxivos, 
(Zool.) A crab of-the genus Gecarcinus; a 
Smart. 

(Ger. geck, D. gek, Sw. géck, D. giek. Cf. 
GAWK.] 


1. Scorn, derision, or contempt. [Prov. Lng. 
2. An object of scorn; adupe; agull. [O0bs. 


To become the geck and scorn 
O’ the other’s villainy. Shak. 


(M. H. Ger. gecken, O. D. ghecken. See 
3.] Johnson. 


crab. ] 








Lat., Fr., Ger., & D. gekko, so 
called from the sound which 
the animal utters.] (Zodl.) A 
nocturnal lizard, having flat- 
tened toes, and generally sharp 
claws, by means of which it is 
enabled to run upon walls and 
ceilings. It is very nimble, 
seeming to disappear as if by 
magic. The species are widely 
distributed in the torrid zone. 
The common species of the 
East Indies is Platydactylus 


guttatus. Gecko (G. fascicu 


Gree/=ho, v. 7. 
Geer, . 
| Geest, n. 


_the surface of land, not of recent origin, 
Ge-hén/nd, n. 


~ ulmine, &e. 
Soares n. 


GélV/atis’emnoits, a. 


Ge-lat/i-nite, v. 7. 


Ge-lit/i-na/tion, n. 


GéVa-tine (jél/a-tin), n. 


Gél/atin/i-form, a. 


| Géld, v. t. 





GELDING 


7 


diee, v. i. [imp. & p. p. GEED; p. pr. & vb. nN. GEE: 


ING. | 


1. To agree; to harmonize. [Collog. or Prov. 


Eng. Forby. 
2. [Probably from A-8. gegan, to go. Cf., how- 
ever, Fr. dia, gee.] To turn to the off-side, or from 


the driver; said of cattle, or a team ;— used most 
frequently in the imperative, often with off, as, gee, 
gee off ; — words employed by teamsters in directing 
their teams, and opposed to haw, or hoi. [Written 
also gee-ho and jee. 

{<- In England, the teamster walks on the right-hand 
side of his cattle; in the United States, on the left-hand 
side. In all cases, however, gee means to turn from the 
driver, and haw to turn toward him. 


Gee, v.t. [See supra.] To cause to turn, as a team, 


to the off side, or from the driver; as, to gee a team 
of oxen, [Written also jee.] ‘ 

To turn from the driver. See GEE. 
See GEAR. 

[L. Ger. geest, geestland, sandy, dry land, 
O. Fries. gést, gast, géstlond, gastlond, from Fries, 
gast, barren. See GEAsSOoN.] Alluvial matter on 
Jameson. 
[Lat. Gehenna, Gr. Téevva, Heb. Ge 
Hinnom.| (Jewish Hist.) The valley of Hinnom, 
near Jerusalem, where some of the Israelites sacri- 
ficed their children to Moloch, and which, on this 
account, was afterward regarded as a place of 
abomination, and made a receptacle for all the 
refuse of the city, perpetual fires being kept up in 
order to prevent pestilential effluvia. In the New 
Testament the name is transferred by an easy met- 
aphor to hell. ; 

The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 


And black Gehenna called, the type of hell. Milton. 


Geh/len-ite (gi/len-it, 49), n. [From Gehlen, the 


chemist.] (J/Zin.) A mineral of a grayish or brown- 
ish color, and resinous luster. 
neéfime (je/in),n. [Ger. gein, Fr. géine, from Gr. yi, 
earth.] (Chem.) A brown precipitate obtained by 
boiling mold or the debris of decayed vegetable 
- matter with alkalies ; — called also humus, humine, 
Gregory. 
The same as GECKO, q. Vv. 
éVa-ble (jtl/a-bl), a. [Fr. gelable, from Lat. ge- 
lare, to congeal. See GEAL.] Capable of being 
congealed; capable of being converted into jelly. 
[From gelatine, and Gr, 
yévecSat, to be born.] Producing gelatine. 
xe-lat/i-nate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GELATINATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. GELATINATING.] To convert into 
, gelatine, or into a substance resembling jelly. 
i. To be converted into gelatine, 
or into a substance like jelly. 
Lapis lazuli, if calcined, does not effervesce, but gelatinates 
with the mineral acids. irwan. 
The act or process of con- 
verting, or being turned, into gelatine, or into a sub- 


stance like jelly. 

[Fr. gélatine, Sp. & It. 
gelatina, from Lat. gelare, to congeal. See GEAL.] 
(Chem.) An animal substance found in the skin, 
the cellular membranes, and membranes generally, 
whose distinguishing character is that of dissolving 
in hot water, and forming a jelly on cooling. When 
pure, it is colorless, transparent, and insipid. It has 
been used as an article of food, but is now regarded 
as destitute of nutritious qualities. Its purest form 
is isinglass, made from the air-bladder of fishes: 
glue and size are impure forms of it. Gregory. 
[Eng. gelatine and Lat, 
, forma, form.] ‘Having the form of gelatine. 


dxe-lat/i-nize, v.t.or 7. The same as GELATINATE. 
| Ge-lat/inots, a. 


[Fr. gélatineux, It. gelatinoso.] 
Of the nature and consistence of gelatine; resem- 


_ bling jelly; viscous. 
Géld, n. 


A-8. gild, gield, geld, tribute, from a 
geldan, Icel. giald, money, debt; Dan. gield, Sw. 
guild, O. H. Ger. gelt, N. H. Ger. & D. geld, money; 
Goth. gild, tribute.] Money ; tribute ; compensation, 

(> This word is obsolete in English, but it occurs in 
old laws and law books in composition, as in danegeld, 
or danegelt, a tax imposed by the Danes; weregeld, 
compensation for the life of a man, and the like. 
{imp. & p. p. GELDED, or GELT; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. GELDING.]_ [Icel. gelda, to castrate; Dan. 
gilde, Sw. gilla, A-S. gylte, castrated; Icel. geldtr, 
castrated, geldr, dry; A-S. gelde, O. H. Ger. gialt, 
galt, gelte, dry, not giving milk.] 

1. To castrate; to emasculate. + 

2. 'To deprive of any thing essential. ‘ Bereft 
and gelded of his patrimony.” Shak. 

3. To deprive of any thing exceptionable, as a 


_ book, a story, and the like; to expurgate. Dryden. 
Géld/er, n. 
Gél@er-rose, n. 


One who gelds or castrates. 

[Supposed to be brought from 
Guelderland ; hence D. Geldersche roos, Ger. Gel- 
derische rose, Fr. rose de Gueldre, It. rosa di Guel- 
dra, Sp. rosa de Gueldres. Cf. GATTER.] The 


— Same as GUELDER-ROSE. 
Géld/ing, n. 


[Icel. gelding, castration; Dan. gil- 
den, Icel. geldingr, eunuch; Dan. gilding, Sw. gill- 
ing, a castrated animal. ] 

1. The act of castrating. : 

2. A castrated animal, chiefly a horse, but for~ 
merly used also of the human male. 

Among the MSS. ... an old English Bible, wherein the 
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GELID = 


eunuch mentioned to be baptized by Philip is called the geld- 

ing: “And Philip and the gelding went down into the wa- 

ter.” Evelyn. 
GéVid, a. (Lat. gelidus, from gelu, frost, cold; Fr. 

gélide, It. gelido.} Cold; very cold. 

; Sea-born gales their gelid wings expand. Goldsmith. 
Ge-lid/i-ty, n. The state of being gelid or cold; ex- 


eme cold; gelidness. 

geviaty, adv. Ina gelid or cold manner; coldly. 
éVid-mess, n. The state of being gelid; gelidity ; 
extreme coldness. 

GEVly (jél1y), n. [Fr. gelée, from geler, to freeze ; 
Pg. gelea, Sp. jalea, It. gelata, gielata, frost. It is 
now generally written jelly.} A viscous or glu- 
tinous substance. See JELLY. 

Ge-1ds’eo-py, n. [Gr. yedav, to laugh, and cxozety, 
tosee.] (Antig.) Divination by means of laughter, 
el-s@/imi-iim, n. (It. gelsomino, jessamine.] ( Bot.) 
A genus of plants, the yellow (false) jessamine, a 
beautiful climbing evergreen, which produces large, 
showy, and very fragrant yellow flowers. Gray. 

Gélt,n. [A-S. gild, geld, payment, from geldan, to 
pay.] A payment of money; tribute; tax. [ 0bs.] 

All these the king granted unto them ... free from all gelts 
and payments, in a most full and ample manner. Fuller. 

Gélt, n. [See GELD, v.] A castrated animal; a 

elding. [ Obs. Mortimer. 

GElt, n. [For gilt.] Tinsel, or gilt surface. [Obs. 
and very rare.) Spenser. 
ém,n. (Lat. gemma, Fr. gemme, géme, Pr, & It. 
gemma, Sp. yema, Pg. gomo, gemma. ] 
eds (Bot) A bud. 

From the joints of thy prolific stem 
A swelling knot is raised called a gem. Driden. 
2. A precious stone of any kind, as the ruby, 
topaz, emerald, &c., especially when cut and pol- 
ished for ornament; a jewel. ‘‘ Sparkling orient 
gems.” - Milton. 
Artificial gems, flint glass colored with metallic oxides 
to resemble gems. . 
Gém, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GEMMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GEMMING. ] 
1. To adorn with gems or precious stones, 
2. To embellish or adorn, as with gems; as, a fo- 
liage gemmed with dewdrops. , 
England is... gemmed with castles and palaces. I. Irving. 
3. To put forthin buds. [are.] Milton. 

Ge-mii/ra, n. [Hebe emara, tradition, from gemara, 
to learn, teach, to finish.] (Jewish Lit.) The sec- 
ond part of the Talmud, or the commentary on the 
Mishna, 
e-mivr/ie, a. Pertaining to the Gemara. 

Gém/el, n. [Lat. gemedlus, twin, 
doubled, diminutive of geminus ; O. 
Fr. gemel, gemeux, N. Fr. jumeau, 
Pr. gemel, It. gemello, Sp. gemelo, 
Pg. gemeo. See GEMINOUS.] ( Her.) 
A pair. 

Two gemels, silver, between two griffins 
passant. Strype. 

Gém/el-lip’a-roiis, a. [Lat. gemel- 
liparus, gemellipara, from gemellus 
and parere, to bear, produce; It. gemelliparo. See 
supra.) Producing twins. [Obs.] Bailey. 

_Gém/el-ring,n. A ring with two or more links; a 
gimbal. See GIMBAL. 

Giém/i-nate, v.t. (Lat. geminare, geminatum, It. 
geminare, Pr. & O. Sp. geminar, Fr. géminer.] To 
double. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Gém/i-nate (45), a. [Lat. geminatus, p. p. of gemi- 
nare.| (Bot.) In pairs or twains; binate; twin; as, 

eminate flowers. Gray. 
m/i-na’tion, n. [Lat. geminatio, Sp. gemina- 
cion, It. geminazione.] A doubling; duplication ; 
repetition. [Obs. Boyle. 

Gim’i-ni, n. pl. eS at., twins, 
pl. of geminus; Pr. & It. ge- 
mini, Sp. & Pg. geminis, Fr. 
gémeaux. See infra.) (As- 
tron.) A constellation of the 
zodiac, containing the two 
bright stars Castor and Pol- 
lux; also the third sign of 
the zodiac, which the sun en- 
ters about the 25th of May. ae 

Gém/i-nots, a. [Lat. gemi- Geniak 
nus; Sp. & It. gemino.] Double; in pairs. Browne. 

nem/imy, n. [See Gremrini.] Twins; a pair; a 
couple. [Obs.} , Shak. 
tam! md, n.; pl. GEMM, Reed (Bot.) 

A leaf-bud, as distinguished from a flow- 

er-bud. 

sem-ma/ceotis (jem-mi/shus), a Per- 

taining to gems or leaf-buds; of the na- 
+, ture of gems; resembling gems. 
Gém/ma-ry, a. [Lat. gemmarius. See #! 

GemM.] Pertaining to, orresembling, gems Gemma. 

or jewels. [Obs.] 

The principal and gemmary affection is its tralucency. Browne. 

coameary, n. A receptacle for jewels. [Obs.] 

xém/mate, a. [Lat. gemmatus, p. p.of gemmare, 

- to put forth buds, from gemma, bud; It. gemmato.] 
Having buds; reproducing by buds. 

Gém/ma-ted, a. Adorned with gems or jewels. 
,em-mia/tion, n. [Fr. gemmation.] 

1. (Nat. Hist.) The formation of a new individual 
by the protrusion of any part of an animal or plant, 
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which may then become free or remain connected 
with the parent stalk; budding; gemmiparity. 
_ 2. (Bot.) The arrangement of buds on the stalk. 
3. The period or time of the expansion of buds. 
Gém/me-oiis (jém/me-us), a. fe gemmeus. See 
GemM.| Pertaining to gems; of the nature of gems; 
resembling gems. Pennant. 
xem-mif/er-otis, a. [Lat. gemmifer, from gemma, 
bud, and ferre, to produce; Fr. gemmiféere.] Pro- 
ducing gems or buds; multiplying by buds. 
Gém/mi-ness, n. The state of being gemmy. 
Gém/mi-par/i-ty, n. [Lat. gemma, bud, and pa- 
rere, to produce.|] (Zodl.) he faculty of repro- 
ducing by buds, as in polyps and some other ani- 
mals. The buds may either remain attached to the 
parent animal, or may separate into distinct ani- 
mals. Dana. 
Gem-mip/a-roiis, a. [Lat. gemma, bud, and pa- 
rere, to produce; Fr. gemmipare.| Producing buds; 
reproducing by buds. f 
Gem-mds/i-ty, 7. {[Lat. gemmosus, set with jewels, 
from gemma, gem, q. v.] The quality or character- 
istics of a gem or jewel. [Obs.] Bailey. 
Gém/miile, n. [Fr. gemmule, Lat. gemmula, di- 
minutive of gemma. See GEM.] (Bot.) (a.) A little 
leaf-bud, as the plumule between the cotyledons. 
(b.) One of the buds of mosses. (c¢.) One of the 
, reproductive spores of Alga. 
Gém/muw_lif/er-otts, a. [Lat. gemmula and ferre, 
to bear.] Bearing gemmules. 
sém/my, a. [See Gem, and cf. Gim, Grimp.] 
1. Full of gems; bright; glittering. ‘‘ The gem- 
my bridle glittered free.” Tennyson. 
2. Sparkling like a gem. Thomson. 


| = a = 
Ge-mOdte’,n. [A-S. gemdt, mot, an assembly. See 


Meer.) A meeting. [0bs.] 
Géms/bok, 2. [Ger. 
gemsbock, the male or 
buck of the chamois, 
from gemse, chamois, 
goat of the Alps, and 
bock, buck.] (Zodl.) A 
species of the antelope 
found in South Africa, 
having somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a horse, with \ 
long, straight horns. } _—* 

Gendarme (zhing- “<< = 
dirm/), .; pl. GENS- Gemsbok (Oryx gazella). 
D’)ARMES, or GEN-DARMES. [Fr., from the plural, 
gens Varmes, men.at arms. } 

1. (Mil.) One of a body of heavy cavalry. 
[Obs.] [France.] ; 

2. An armed policeman. [Fvrance.] 
Gen-diirm/er-y,n. [Fr. gendarmerie. See supra.] 
, Lhe body of gens d’armes. Hume. 
Gén/der, n. [Fr. genre, Pr.-genre, gendre, It. ge- 

nere, Sp. & Pg. genero, Lat. genus, generis, birth, 
descent, race, kind, gender, from genere, gignere, 
to beget, in pass. to be born. Cf. ENGENDER. |] 

1. Kind; sort.[ Obs.] ‘‘ One gender of herbs.” Shak. 

2. Sex, male or female. 

3. (Gram.) A difference in words to express dis- 
tinction of sex; a difference of termination in nouns, 
adjectives, and participles, expressive of the dis- 

, tinction of male and female. 

Gén/der, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GENDERED; p. pr. & 

, vb. n. GENDERING.] To beget; to engender. 

qién/der, v.i. To copulate; to breed. [Rare.] Shak. 

oe én/e-sis, n. See PARTHENO-GENESIS. 
xen/e-a-l6&/ie-al (Synop., § 130), a [Fr. généa- 
logique, Sp. & It. genealogico. | 

1. Pertaining to genealogy or the descent of per- 
sons or families; exhibiting the succession of fami- 
lies from a progenitor; as, a genealogical table. 

2. According to the descent of a person or family 
from an ancestor; as, genealogical order. 

Genealogical tree, a family lineagé or genealogy drawn 
out under the form of a tree and its branches. 

Gén/e-a-lds/ie-al-ly, adv. In a genealogical man- 
ner; by genealogy. 

Gtn/e-Rl/o-gist, n. [Fr. généalogiste, Sp. & It. 
genealogista, Lat. genealogus, Gr. yevead6yog.] One 

. who traces the descent of persons or families. 

Gén/e-al/0-£ize, v. i. To relate the history of de- 
scents. 

Gén/e-Xl/o-&y (Synop., § 180), n. [Fr. généalogie, 
Sp., It., & Lat. genealogia, Gr. yeveadoyia, yeved, 
birth, race, descent, and Adyos, discourse. } 

1. An account or history of the descent of a per- 
son or family from an ancestor; enumeration of 
ancestors and their children in the natural order 
of succession; a pedigree. 

2. Regular descent of a person or family from a 
progenitor; pedigree; lineage. 

méEn/er-&, n.; pl. of genus. See GENUS. 

Génfer-a-ble, a. [Lat. generabilis, generare, to 
beget; It. generabile, Pr. & Sp. generable.] Capable 
of being generated or produced. _ , Bentley. 

nen/er-al, a. [Lat. generalis, Fr. général, Pr. & 
Sp. general, It. generale, Pg. geral. See GENUS.] 

1. Relating to a genus or kind; pertaining toa 
whole class or order; belonging to a whole rather 
than to a part; as, a general law of the -animal or 
vegetable economy. 

2. Comprehending many species or individuals ; 
not special or particular; including all particulars ; 
as, a general inference or conclusion. 















GENERALIZE 


3. Not restrained or limited to a precise or de- 
tailed import; not specific; lax in signification; as, 
a loose and general expression. 

4. Common to many, or the greatest number; 
widely spread; prevalent; extensive, though not 
universal ; as, a general opinion; a general custom. 

This general applause and cheerful shout 
Argue your wisdom and your love to Richard. Shak. 


5. Having a relation to all; common to the whole; 
as, Adam, our general sire. Milton. 


Adjutant-general (Mil.), an officer who assists the 
general of an army, distributes orders, receives returns, 
and the like; the chief adjutant. — Attorney-general, or 
solicitor-general (Law), an officer who conducts suits 
and prosecutions for the king, or for a nation or state, 
and whose authority is general in the state or kingdom. — 
Brigadier-general,a general who commands a brigade. — 
General assembly, an assembly of a whole body, in fact 
or by representation ; hence, a legislature.— General 
court, a legislature. — General issue (Law), an issue made 
by a general plea, which traverses the whole declaration 
or indictment at once, without offering any special mat- 
ter toevadeit. Bouvier. Burrill. — General officer (Miil.), 
an officer having arank above that of colonel. Campbell. 
— General ship, a ship employed as a general carrier; a 
ship in which the goods of several merchants, uncon- 
nected with each other, are conveyed to her place of des- 
tination.— General term (Logic), a term which is the 
sign of a general conception or notion. — Lieutenant-gen- 
eral, the general next in rank to the commander-in- 
chief, and commanding an army or the whole military 
power of a country. — Major-general, a general who com- 
mands a division of an army.— Postmaster-general, 
the chief officer of the post-office service of a country. — 
Surveyor-general, a chief surveyor, or one to whom the 
surveying of the public lands is intrusted. — Vicar-gen- 
eral, one who has authority as vicar or substitute over a 
whole territory or jurisdiction. 

(@ The word general, annexed to a name of office, 
usually denotes chief or superior; as, a commissary-gen- 
eral, quartermaster-general. 


Syn.—GeNeRAL, ComMMON, UNIVERSAL. Common 
denotes primarily that in which many share; and hence, 
that which is often met with. General is stronger, denot- 
ing that which pertains to a majority of the individuals 
which compose a genus, or whole. Universal, that which 
pertains to all without exception. To be able to read and 
write is so common an attainment in this country, that we 
may pronounce it general, though by no means wniversal. 


Gén/er-al, n. [Fr. général, Sp. general, It. gene- 


vale. See supra.) 

1. The whole; the total; that which comprehends 
or relates to all, or the chief part; opposed to a par- 
ticular object or relation ; — used in the plural, or in 
oe eee with the definite article; as, in the gen- 
eral. 

In particulars our knowledge begins, and so spreads itself 
by degrees to generals. Locke. 

2. The chief or superior officer in an administra- 
tion; one who is head of a department, and super- 
intends the other officers of it; especially, one of 
the chief military officers of a government or coun- 
try; the commander of an army, or of a division or 
brigade. 

3. (Mil.) A particular beat of drum, which, in the 
morning, gives notice to the whole army to be in 
readiness to march. 

4. (Eccl.) The chief of an order of monks, or of 
all the houses or congregations established under 
the same rule. 

5. The public; the interest of the whole; the vul- 
gar. [Obs.] Shak. 

In general, in the main; for the most part; not always 
or universally. 


Gtn/er-al-is’/si-mo, n. [It., Sp. generalisimo, Fr. 


généralissime. See supra.] The chief commander 
of an army or military force; especially, the com- 
mander in-chief of an army which consists of two 
or more grand divisions under separate commanders. 


Gtn/er-al/i-ty, n. (Lat. generalitas, Fr. généralité, 


Pr. generalitat, Sp. generalidad, It. eae) 
1. The state of being general; the quality of in- 
cluding species or particulars. Hooker. 
3. That which is general; that which lacks spe- 
cificalness, practicalness, or application; a general 
or vague statement or phrase. 
Let us descend from generalities to particulars. Landor. 
3. The main body; the bulk; the greatest part; 
as, the generality of a nation, or of mankind. 


Gtn/er-al-1z/a-ble, a. Capable of being general- 


ized, or reduced to a general form of statement, or 
brought under a general rule. 
Extreme cases are, ipso nomine, not generalizable. Coleridge. 


Gtn/er-al-i-za’tion, n. [Fr. généralisation, Sp. 


eneralizacion.] Act of generalizing, or of bringing 
individuals or particulars under genera or classes. 


Generalization is only the apprehension of the one in the 
many. Sir W. Hamilton. 


Gén/er-al-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GENERALIZED ; 


p. pr. & vb. n. GENERALIZING.] [Fr. généraliser, 
Sp. generalizar.] 

1. To bring under a genus or under genera; to 
view in relation to a genus or to genera. 

Copernicus generalized the celestial motions by merely re- 
ferring them to the moon’s motion. Newton generalized them 
still more by referring this last to the motion of astone through 
the air. Nicholson. 

2. To apply to other classes or genera; to use with 
a more extensive application; to apply to other in- 
dividuals or single objects; to extend so as to in- 
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clude all special cases; to make universal in appli- 
cation, as a formula or rule, 

When a fact is generalized, our discontent is quieted, and we 
consider the generality itself as tantamount to an explana- 
tion. Sir W. Hamilton. 

3. To derive, as a genus, or as a general concep- 
tion, or general principle. 

A mere conclusion generalized from a great multitude of 
facts. Coleridge. 

Gin/er-al-ize, v. i. To form classes or genera; to 
view objects in their relations to classes; to take 

. general or comprehensive views. 

Gén/er-al-ly, adv. 1. In general; commonly; ex- 
tensively, though not universally ; most frequently, 
but not without exceptions; as, a hot summer gen- 
erally follows a cold winter. . : 

2. In a general way, or in a general relation; in 
the main; without detail; upon the whole. 

Generally speaking, they live very quietly. Addison. 

Gén/er-al-ness, n. The condition or quality of be- 
ing general; frequency ; commonness. Sidney. 
ren/er-al-ship, n. 1. The office of a general. 

2. The exercise of the functions of a general; as, 
the affair was carried on under his generalship. 

3. The skill and conduct of a general officer; 
military skill in a commander. f 

tin/er-al-ty,n. The greater part, or generality ; 
the whole; the totality. [ eure Hate. 
ténfer-ant, n. [Lat. generans, p. pr. of generare.] 

1. That which generates. Glanville. 

2. (Geom.) <A line, surface, or solid, generated, or 
supposed to be generated, by the motion of a point, 
line, or surface, called the generatriz, according to 
mathematical laws. 

Gén/er-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GENERATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. GENERATING.] [Lat. generare, generatum, 
It. generare, Pr. & O. Sp. generar, Pg. gerar, Fr. 
générer. See GENDER. | 

1. To beget; to procreate; to propagate; to pro- 
duce a being similar to the parent; to engender; as, 
every animal generates its own species. 

2. To cause to be; to bring into life. Milton. 

3. To originate, especially by a vital or chemical 
process; to produce; to cause. 

Sounds are generated where there is no air at all. Bacon. 

Whatever generates a quantity of good chyle must likewise 
generate milk. Arbuthnot. 

Géin/er-a/tion, n. [Lat. gencratio, Fr. génération, 
Pr. generacio, Sp. generacion, It. generuzione.] 

1. The act of generating or begetting; procrea- 
tion, as of animals. 

2. Origination by some process, mathematical, 
chemical, or vital; production; formation; as, the 
generation of sounds, of gases, of curves, and the like. 

3. That which is generated; progeny; offspring. 

He that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite. Shak. 

4. A single step or stage in the succession of nat- 
ural descent; arank or remove in genealogy ; hence, 
the body of those who are of the same genealogical 
rank or remove from an ancestor; the mass of be- 
ings living at one period; also, the ordinary inter- 
val or period of time at which one rank follows an- 
other, or father is succeeded by child; an age. 

This is the book of the generations of Adam. Gen. v.1. 

All generations and ages of the Christian church. Hooker. 

5. Race; kind; family; breed; stock. 

Thy mother’s of my generation ; what’s she if Lbe a dog? Shak. 

6. (Geom.) The formation or production of any 
geometrical magnitude, as a line, a surface, a solid, 
by the motion, in accordance with a mathematical 
law, of a point or other magnitude; as, the genera- 
tion of a line or curve by the motion of a point, and 
the like. 

7. (Physiol.) The aggregate of the functions and 
phenomena which attend reproduction, 

Spontaneous generation, the production of living be- 
ings without parents from inorganic matter, or from de- 
composing organic matter. 

Gin/er-a-tive, a. [Fr. génératif, Pr. generatiu, Sp., 
Pg., & It. generativo.] Having the power of gener- 
ating, propagating, originating, or producing; pro- 
lific. ‘* That generative particle.” Bentley. 
sen/er-a/tor, n. [Lat., from generare; It. genera- 
tore, Fr. générateur.] 

1. One who, or that which, generates, begets, 
causes, or produces. 

2. A vessel in which steam is generated. Perkins. 

3. (Mus.) The principal sound or sounds by 
which others are produced; the fundamental note 

, of the common chord ; — called also generating tone. 

Gén/er-a/trix, n. (Lat.] (Geom.) That which gen- 
erates; the point, or the mathematical magnitude, 
which, by its motion, generates another magnitude, 

. as a line, surface, or solid. 

tre-nér/ie, a. [Fr. générique, It. & Sp. generrco 

Ge-nér/ie-al, from Lat. genus. See GrnpeEr.] 

1. Pertaining to a genus or kind; relating to the 
genus, as distinct from species, or from another ge- 
nus; as, a generic description; a generic difference ; 
a generic name. 

. Very comprehensive ; pertaining, or appropri- 
, ate, to large classes or their characteristics. 

Ge-nér/ie-al-ly, adv. With regard to a genus, or an 

extensive class; as, an animal generically distinct 
, {rom another, or two animals generically allied. 
Ge-nér/ie-al- mess, n. The quality of being generic. 
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Gentr/ifi-ea/tion, . [Lat. genus and facere, to 
make.] The act or process of generalizing. 

Out of this the universal is elaborated by generijsication. in 

Sir W. Hamilton. | G 
Gitn/er-bs/i-ty, n. [Lat. generositas, Fr. générosi- 
té, Sp. generosidad, It. generosita.] ; G 

1. The quality of being generous; nobleness of 

birth or of soul; magnanimity. 

Generosity is in nothing more seen than in a candid estima- 

tion of other men’s virtues and good qualities. Barrow. 

2. Liberality in giving; munificence. 

Syn.— Magnanimity; liberality. See MAGNANIMITY. 
Gétn/er-ots, a. [Lat. generosus, Fr. généreua, Pr. 
generos, Sp., Pg., & It. generoso. See GENDER. | 

1. Of honorable birth or origin; high-born. [ 06s.] 

The generous and gravest citizens. Shak. 

2. Exhibiting those qualities which are popularly 

regarded as belonging to high birth; noble; honor- 

able; magnanimous; spirited; courageous. ‘The | ¢& 

generous critic.” Swift. ‘ His generous spouse.” 
Pope. ‘Generous virtue.” Dryden. 

3. Open-handed; free to give; not close or nig- 

gardly ; munificent; as, a generous friend or father. | 

4. Characterized by generosity ; abundant; over- 

flowing; as, a generous table. Swift. 

5. Exciting feeling, or spirited feelings; strong; | 

exciting; as, generous wine. 

Syn.—Liberal; magnanimous; bountiful. See LIBERAL. 
Gtn/er-otts-ly, adv. Ina generous manner; hon- 
, orably; nobly; magnanimously; liberally. | 
Gén/er-otis-ness, n. 1. The quality of being gen- 

erous; magnanimity; nobleness of mind. 
, _ 2- Liberality; munificence; generosity. 
Gén/e-sis, n._ [Lat. genesis, Gr. yévects, from yévew, 
yeivew, yiverdar, yiyvecsar, to beget, be born. | 
1. The act of producing, or giving birth or origin 
to any thing; the process of originating or being; 
production; formation; origination. ‘ The origin 
and genesis of poor Sterling’s club.” Carlyle. 

2. A theory, explanation, or account of the origin 

of any thing. ‘‘ Under his... genesis of its pow- 
ers.” De Quincey. 

3. The first book of the Old Testament ;— so 

called by the Greek translators, from its containing 
the history of the creation of the world and the 
human race. 


G 


Gin/e-vése! (91), n. sing. & pl. 


Gé/ni-ali-y, n. 


. GENIUS 


2. A spirit distilled from grain, and flavored with 


juniper-berries, originally manufactured in Holland, 


and hence called Hollands, or Holland gin. 


e-né/va Bi/ble. <A copy of the Bible in English, 
, printed at Geneva, first in 1560. .. 


e-né/van, a. ( Geog.) Pertaining to Geneva, in 
Switzerland; Genevese. 

e-né/van, 7. 
Geneva. 


Ge-mné/van-ism, n. [From Geneva, where Calvin 


resided.] Strict or genuine Calvinism. Mouwntagu. 
én/e-vése’, a. (Geog.) Pertaining or belonging to 
Geneva, in Switzerland; Genevan. 

[Lat. Genevensis, 
Fr. Genevois.] (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Geneva; also, used collectively, the inhabitants of 
Geneva; people of Geneva. 


Gén/e-vois! (zhén/e-vwil’), n. pl. People of Gene- 


va; the Genevese. Addison. 
@mi-al, a. [Lat. genialis, O. Fr. & Sp. genial, It. 
geniale. See GENIus.] 

1. Contributing to, or concerned in, propagation 


or production; generative; productive. ‘‘ The ge- 
nial bed.” Milton. 
Creator Venus, genial power of love. Dryden. 


2. Contributing to, and sympathizing with, the 
enjoyment of life; “ympathelagmne cheerful and 
cheering; jovial and inspiring joy or happiness; 
exciting pleasure and sympathy; enlivening. 
So much I feel my genial spirits droop. Milton. 

3. Belonging to one’s genius or natural character ; 
native; natural; innate. [Obs.] ‘ Natural inca- 
pacity and genial indisposition.” Browne. 

4. Relating to, or marked with, genius; belong- 
ing to the higher nature. [Rare.] | 

Men of genius have often attached the highest value to their 
less genial works. are. 

Genial gods (Pagan Antiq.), the powers supposed to 
preside over generation as earth, air, fire, and water. 
[Lat. genialitas, Sp. genialidad, 


Tt: genialita. | The quality of being genial; gayety; 


. Sympathetic cheerfulness. ; 
Gémni-al-ly, adv. 1. By genius or nature; natu- 


rally. [OQbs.] 
Some men are genially disposed to some opinions. 
2. Gayly; cheerfully. 


Glanville, 
Johnson. 


4. (Geom.) The same as GENERATION. G@/ni-al-mess, n. The quality of being genial. 


Gén/et, n. [Fr. genét, Sp. ginete, a horse-soldicr, O. 
Sp., horse, It. ginnetto, giannetto, a Spanish horse, 
Gr. yivvos, a dwarfed horse or mule. Cf. Ar. jund, 
a body of troops, and see GINNET. ] 

1. A small-sized, well-proportioned, 
horse; ajennet. Shak. 


Spanish 
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Ge-nie/t-late, a. 


@/mi-an, a. [Gr. yéveoy, chin.] (Anat.) Of, or 
pertaining to, the chin; as, the genian processes. 

e-unie/ti-late, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GENICULATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. GENICULATING.] [See infra.] To 
form joints or knots on. [0Obs.] Cockeram. 
[Lat. geniculatus, from ge- 


. [Fr. ge- : Ge-nie/ai-la/ted, | niculum, a little knee, a knot 
nette, Sp. gi- or joint, diminutive of genw, knee; It. genicolato, 
neta, Pg. ge- Fr. géniculé.] (Bot.) Bent abruptly at an angle, 
neta, gineta, like the knee; as, a geniculate stem. Gray. 
N. Lat. genet- xe-nie/i-la/tion, n. [Lat. geniculatio.] 
ta.] (Zo0l.) 1. The state of being bent abruptly at an angle. 
A carnivorous 2. The act of kneeling. [ Obs.) Bp. Hall. 
animal, allied G2 nie (jéeny¥), n. [Fr. génte. See GENIUS. - 
to the civet . 1. Individual or peculiar turn of mind; inclina- 
(Genetta vul- . =e tion; disposition; genius. [Obs.] Wood, 
garis), of a 1“ 1ah Cie, eae 2. [See ees One of a fabulous class of be- 
gray color eneti(2:) (Genettainulgaris)- ings, regarded by the Arabians as intermediate be- 


spotted and banded with black or brown, and found 
in the south of Europe and in Africa, 
3. The same as GENETTE, q. Vv. 
emit’, mn. Cat-skin, when made into muffs and 
Ge-nétte/, tippets, as if they were skins of the 
, genet. Booth. 
Ge-néth/li-te, n. [Lat. genethliacon. See infra.] 
1. A birthday poem. Brande. 
Obs.) 


. 2-_One skilled in genethliacs. 
Ge-néth/li-ie, a. [Fr. génethliaque, Lat. ge- 
nethliacus, Gr. yeveddcaxés, 


,én/eth-li/ae-al, 
from yeved\.d, pl., a birthday feast, yevéSAcos, be- 
longing to one’s birth, yevéSAn, birth, yiveoSar, to be 
born.] Pertaining to nativities, as calculated by 
astrologers; showing the positions of the stars at 
the birth of any person. [Obs.] 
xe-néth/li-tes, n. sing. The science of calculating 
nativities, or predicting the future events of life 
from the stars which preside at the birth of persons. 

[ Obs.] [See Note under MATHEMATICS.] Johnson. 
se-néth/li-al/o-sy, n. (Gr. yevesdcadoyia, astrol- 
ogy, from yevéSXn, birth, and déyos, treatise, dis- 
course.] Divination as to the destinies of one newly 
born; the act or art of casting nativities; astrology. 
xe-néth/li-at/ie, m. One who calculates nativities. 
[ Obs. ] Drummond. 
Genét/ie, Ke [See GEnests.] Pertaining or 
Ge-nét/ie-al, related to, concerned with, or de- 


termined by, the genesis of any thing, or its natural | G 


mode of production or development. 
This historical, genetical method of viewing prior systems 

, of philosophy. Hare. 
qie-nét/ie-al-ly, adv. In reference to origin. 
Gemné/va,n. [Fr. genevre, geniévre, juniper, juni- 

per-berry, gin, Pr. genibre, It. ginepre, ginepro, 

ginepra, Sp. enebro, enebrina, nebrina, Pg. zimbro, 

from Lat. juniperus, the juniper-tree. ] 

1. A strongly aleoholic, and powerfully stimu- 
lating, fermented liquor, obtained from the berries 
of juniper (Juniperus communis). 

{t- This is often confounded with gin, to which it 
bears the same relation as wine does to any distilled spirit. 





Géni-o, n. 
Gén/i-tal, a. 
, begetting. 


Gén/itals, n. pl. 


Howell. | Gén/i-ting, n. 


very early. 
Gén/i-tive, n. 


& 


Gén/i-tiire (53), n. 


tween angels and men, created of fire, and capable 
of assuming any form, or of becoming invisible, at 
pleasure. 

[It. genio. See GENIE and GENtTUs.] 
A man of a particular turn of mind. [Obs.] Tatler. 
e-nits'ta,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants including 
the common broom, i 

[Lat. genitalis, from genere, gignere, 
to beget; Fr. génital, Pr., 8p., & Pg. genital, It. 
genitale.| Pertaining to generation, or the act of 


[Lat. genitalia, pl. of genitale, 
se. membrum. See supra.| The parts of an ani- 
mal which are the immediate instruments of gener- 
ation; the sexual organs; the privates. 
[Fr. janeton, or perhaps corrupted 
from June-eating.] A species of apple that ripens 
Bacon. 
foe enitivus, from gignere, geni- 
tum, to beget; Fr. génitif, Pr. genitiu, Sp., Pg., & 
It. genitivo.] (Gram.) <A case in the declension of 
nouns, designating primarily that from which some- 
thing else proceeds, and expressing the relation of 
origination, source, and the like, or such as are ex- 
pressed in English by of. aX 
én/i-tive, a. (Gram.) Pertaining to, or indicating, 
source, origin, possession, and the like; as, the 
genitive case; genitive relation. 
én/i-tor, n. [Lat., O. Fr. géniteur, Sp. genitor, 
It. genitore.] 
1. One who procreates; a sire; a father. Sheldon. 
2. (pl.) The genitals. [Obs.] Holland. 
[Lat. genitura, Fr. géniture, 
O. Sp., Pg., & It. genitura.] Generation. Burton, 


Gén/ius (jen/yus) (Synop., § 130), ».; pl. GEN/IUS-Es, 


[Lat. genius, properly the superior or divine nature 
which is innate in every thing, the spirit, the tutelar 
deity or genius of a person or place, taste, talent. 
genius, from genere, gignere, to beget, bring forth; 
Fr. genie, Sp. & It. genio, Pr. genh, geinh, equiva- 
lent to engeinh, Lat. ingenium.]} ‘ 

1. The peculiar structure of mind with which 
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(Geog.) A native or inhabitant of © 


GENIUS + 2 


. 


each individual is endowed by nature; that dispo- 
sition or aptitude of mind which is peculiar to each 
man, and which qualifies him for certain kinds of 
action or special success in any employment or pur- 

suit; special taste, inclination, or disposition; as, a 
genius for history, for poetry, or painting, “A 

genius for friendship.” W. Scott. 

2. Distinguished mental superiority ; uncommon 
intellectual power; especially, superior power of 
invention or origination of any kind, or of forming 

nice combinations; as, a man of genius. 

Genius of the highest kind implies an unusual intensity of 
the modifying power. Coleridge. 

3. Aman endowed with uncommon vigor of mind; 
aman of superior intellectual faculties ; as, Shakes- 
peare was a rare genius. 

4. Peculiar constitution or character; as, the gen- 
gus of a language. 

Syn.—Genius, TALENT. Genius implies high and 
peculiar gifts of nature, impelling the mind to certain fa- 

_ vorite kinds of mental effort, and producing new com- 
binations of ideas;imagery, &c. Zalent supposes general 
strength of intellect, with a peculiar aptitude for being 
molded and directed to specific employments, and valua- 
ble ends and purposes. Genius is connected more or less 
with the exercise of imagination, and reaches its ends by 
a kind of intuitive power. Talent depends more on high 
mental training, and a perfect command of all the facul- 
ties, memory, judgment, sagacity, &c. Hence we speak 
of a genius for poetry, painting, &e., and a talent for busi- 
ness or diplomacy. Among English orators, Lord Chat- 
ham was distinguished for his genius; William Pitt for 
his pre-eminent talents, and especially his unrivaled ¢al- 
ent for reply. 

Ge ni-its, n.; pl. GE/NL-T. [See supra.] 

1. A good or evil spirit, or demon, supposed by 
the ancients to preside over a man’s destiny in life; 

‘a tutelary deity charged with the care of men, 
places, or things; hence, a supernatural being; a 
spirit, good or evil. ‘‘’The unseen genius of the 
wood.” Milton. 

2. The animating spirit of a people or period; as, 
the genius of the French Revolution. 

Ge ni-us Ko'ct. [(Lat.]_ The presiding divinity 
of a place; and hence, the pervading spirit of a 

, place or institution, as of a college, &c. 
rem/o-Ege! (91), n. sing. & pl. [Lat. Genwensis, Gen- 
vensis.] (Geog.) A native or inhabitant, or the peo- 
ple, of Genoa, in Italy. 

Gén/o-ése!, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Genoa. 

Genouwillére (zhnool-yar’), n. [Fr., from genov, 
Lat. genu, knee.] (Fort.) That part of a parapet 
between the merlons and beneath the sole of an 
embrasure. 

Genre (zhing’r), n. [Fr. See GENDER.] (Fine Arts.) 
A style of painting, sculpture, or other imitative 
art, which takes for its subjects scenes illustrating 

. every-day life and manners. 

Gént, a. [O. Fr. & Pr. gent, It. gente, Sp. gent, 
gento, from Lat. genitus, i. e., qui gentem habet 
nobilem, or less probably from gentilis. See infra.] 

, Hlegant; pretty; gentle. [Obs.]} Spenser. 

Gen-teel’, a. ee Pr., Sp., & Pg. gentil, It. gentile, 
Lat. gentilis, belonging to the same clan, stock, or 
race, from gens, race, stock, family, and with the 
sense of noble, or at least respectable, birth, as we 
say birth and family.) 

1. Possessing or exhibiting the qualities popularly 
regarded as belonging to high birth and breeding; 
free from lowness of taste or behavior; adapted to 
a refined or cultivated taste; polite; well-bred; 
easy in manners; as, genteel company; genteel 
guests; genteel manners; a genteel address. 

2. Graceful in mien or form; elegant in appear- 
ance, dress, or manner; as, the lady has a genteel 
person. Law. 

Syn.— Polite; well-bred; refined; polished; elegant; 
fashionable. 
ren-teelish, @. Rather genteel. [Rare.] Johnson. 

xen-teel/ly (109), adv. In a genteel manner. 
en-teel/ness, n. The quality of being genteel; 
gracefulness of manners or person; elegance; po- 
liteness, 
€n/tian (jén/shan), ». [Lat. 
gentiana, so called after the Il- 

yrian king Gentiws, who is said 
to have first discovered the prop- 
erties of this plant; Fr. gentiane, 
Pr. genciana, gensana, Sp. & Pg. 
genciana, It. genziana.| (Bot.) 
A plant of the genus Gentianus. 
The officinal gentian (G. lutea) 
is found in the Alpine meadows 
of Middle Europe, and has a 
bright yellow flower. Its root 
has a yellowish-brown color, and 
avery bitter taste, and is used as 





Gentian. 
an ingredient in stomachic bitters;— called also 


Jelwort. There are several other species, one of 
which, having a beautiful fringed corolla of a sky- 
blue color, is the G. crinita, or the fringed gentian, 
sén/tian-Ella, n. [Lat. gentiana. See supra.] 
1. A kind of blue color. | Johnson. 
2. (Bot.) A genus of perennial plants; gentian. 
Gén/tian-ine, n. (Chem.) A bitter substance, ca- 
pable of crystallization, obtained from gentian. 
Gén/til, n. [Fr. faucon-gentil. See GENTEEL.] 
(Falconry.) The female falcon in her mature plum- 
age. See FALCON-GENTIL, 
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GEn/tile (Synop., § 130), . [Lat. gentilis, belong- 
ing to the same clan, stock, race, people, or nation; 
in opposition to Roman, a foreigner; in opposition 
to Jew or Christian, a heathen; Fr., Pr., & Sp. gen- 
til, It. gentile, Pg. gentil, gentio, See GENTEEL.] 
One of a gentile or non-Jewish nation; a worshiper 
of false gods; a heathen. 

(=~ The Hebrews included in the term goim, or na- 
tions, all the tribes of men who had not received the true 
faith, and were not circumcised. The Christians trans- 
lated goim by the L. gentes, and imitated the Jews in 
giving the name gentdles to all nations who were not 
Jews or Christians. In civil affairs, the denomination 
was given to all nations who were not Romans. 

Syn.—Pagan; heathen. See PAGAN. 

GEtn/tile, a. 1. Belonging to the nations at large, 
as eH pasulehsd from the Jews ; of pagan or heathen 
people. 

2. (Gram.) Denoting a race or country; as, a 

. gentile noun or adjective. 

Gén/ti-lésse’, n. (Fr. gentilesse, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
gentileza, It. gentilezza. See GENTEEL.] Complai- 

. sance. obs. Hudibras. 

Gién/til-ish, a. Heathenish; pagan. [Obs.] Milton. 

Gén/til-ism, 2. [Fr. gentilisme, It. gentilesimo. 
See GENTILE.] Ileathenism; paganism; the wor- 

, ship of false gods. Stillingjleet. 

Gaén/ti-li’/tial (jtn/ti-lish’al), Ja. [Lat. gentili- 

Gén/ti-li/tiotis (jin/ti-lish/us), tius, It. gentili- 
zio. Bee GENTEEL and GENTILE.] [Obs.] 

1. Peculiar to a people; national. Browne. 

. a. Hereditary; entailed on a family. Arbuthnot. 

Gen-til/i-ty,n. [Lat. gentilitas, the relationship of 
those who belong to the same clan, heathenism; Fr. 
gentilité, Sp. gentilidad, It. gentilita, heathenism. 
See GENTEEL and Graveney 

1. Good extraction; dignity of birth. [Obs.] 

2. The manners appropriate to those who are 
well born; politeness of manner ; graceful and easy 
mien or behavior; the state or quality of being gen- 
teel; good breeding; genteel demeanor or style of 


living. 
_ As much as in him lies, mines my gentility with my educa- 
tion. Shak. 


3. The class in society who are considered gen- 


teel; the gentry. [Lare.] Davies. 
._ 4. Paganism; heathenism. [0ds.] Hooker. 
Gén/tilize, v.i. [O. Fr. gentiliser, Sp. gentilizar.] 
. lo live like a heathen. [Obs.] . Milton. 


Gén/ti-lize, v.¢. To render gentle or gentlemanly. 
[are.] 
Religion is the most gentlemanly thing in the world. It 
alone will gentilize if unmixed with cant. Coleridge. 
GEn/tle (jén/th, a. [compar. GENTLER ; superl. 
GENTLEST.] [Lat. gentilis. See GENTEEL.] 
1. Well-born; of a good family or respectable 
birth, though not noble. 
The studies wherein our noble and gentle youth ought to 
bestow their time. Milton. 
2. Soft and refined in manners; not rough, harsh, 
or severe; mild; meek; bland; as, a gentle nature, 
temper, or disposition; a gentle manner; a gentle 
address; a gentle voice. 
3. Not wild, turbulent, or refractory; quiet and 
docile; tame; peaceable; as, a gentle horse. 
4. Soft; soothing ; pacific. ‘Gentle music.” Davies. 
O sleep, itis a gentle thing. Coleridge. 
The gentle craft, the art or trade of shoemaking. [Ods.] 
Syn.— Mild; meek; placid; dove-like; quiet; peace- 
ful; pacific ; bland; soft; tame; tractable; docile. — 
GENTLE, TAME, MILD, MEEK. Gentle describes the nat- 
ural disposition; tame, that which is subdued by train- 
ing; mild implies a temper which is, by nature, not easily 
provoked; meek, a spirit which has been schooled to 
mildness by discipline or suffering. The lamb is gentle ; 
the domestic fowl is tame; John, the apostle, was mild ; 


Moses was meek. 4 
Her voice was ever soft, 





Gentle, and low,—an excellent thingin woman, Shak. 

A most poor man made fame to Fortune’s blows. Shak. 

If that mild and gentle God thou be, 

Who dost mankind below with pity see. Dryden. 
With their sighs the air 

Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite in sign , 

Of sorrow unfeigned, and humiliation meek. Milton. 


GEn/tle, n. 1. One well-born; a gentleman. [0bs.] 
“ Gentles, methinks you frown.” Shak. 
2. A maggot or larve; especially applied to the 
larves of some flies used as bait for fish. 
3. A trained hawk; a falcon-gentle. 
Gén/tle, v.¢. To make genteel; to raise from the 
vulgar. [Obs.] = = _ Shak. 
Gén/tletolk (dk), or Gén/tle-foOlks (-foks), n. 
pl. [gentle and folk, q.v.] Persons of good breed- 
ing and family. 
The queen’s kindred are made gentlefolks. Shak. 
Gén/tle-heirt/ed, a. Having a kind or gentle dis- 
, Position. Shak, 
Gén/tle-man, n.; pl. GEN/TLE-MEN, | [oe Fr. gen- 
tilhomme, Pr. gentils hom, Sp. gentil hombre, Pg. 
gentil-homem, It. gentiluomo. See GENTEEL.] 
1. A man who is well born; one who is of good 
family; one above the condition of a yeoman. 
2. One of gentle or refined manners; a well-bred 
man. 
3. (Her.) One who bears arms, but has no title. 
4. The servant of aman of rank, ‘ The count’s 
gentleman, one Cesario.” Shak. 
5. (pl.) Citizens; people; —a common appella- 
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tion by which men are addressed in popular assem- 
blies, irrespective of their condition. 

0~ In Great Britain, the term gentleman is applied in 
a limited sense to those having coats of arms, but who 
are without a title, and, in this sense, gentlemen hold a 
middle rank between the nobility and yeomanry. Ina 
more extensive sense, it includes every man above the 
rank of yeoman, comprehending the nobility. In the 
United States, the term is applied to men of education 
and good breeding of every occupation. 

Gentleman commoner, the highest class of commoners 
at the University of Oxford. —Gentleman farmer, one 
who farms his own estate. — Gentleman usher, one who 
ushers visitors into the presence of a sovereign. — Gen- 
tlemen at arms, a band of forty gentlemen who attend 
the sovereign on occasions of solemnity, as to chapel, &c. ; 
formerly called gentlemen pensioners. [Eng.] 

2 
Gén/tle-man-like, a. Pertaining.to, resembling, 
Gén/tle-man-ly, or becoming, a gentleman ; 

polite; complaisant; as, a gentlemanly man; gen- 
tlemanly manners. 

,6n/tle-man-li-mess, n. The act of being gentle- 
. manly; well-bred behavior. Sherwood, 
Gqén/tle-man-ship, n. Quality of a gentleman. 
Gén/tle-ness, n. The quality or state of being gen- 

tle, mild, benevolent, docile, and the like; gentility; 
softness of manners, disposition, &c.; tenderness; 

, mildness; docility. 

Gén/tle-ship, n. The deportment or conduct of a 

. gentleman, { Obs.] Ascham. 
Gént/less, n. Gentleness. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Gén/tle-wom/an,n.; pl. GEN/TLE-WOM/EN(-wim/- 

en). 1. A woman of good family or of good breed- 
ing; a woman above the vulgar. Bacon. 

2. A woman who waits about the person of one 
of high rank. Shak. 

Gén!tly, adv. Ina gentle manner; without violence 
or asperity; softly; meekly. 

4 My mistress gently chides the fault made. Dryden. 
Gen-too’, n. [Pg. gentio, gentile, heathen. See 

GENTILE.] A native of India or Hindoostan ; a Hin- 
doo; one who follows the religion of the Brah- 
~mans. [Obs. 
Gén/try, n. [For gentlery, from gentle, q. v.] 

1. Birth; condition; rank by birth. [Obs.] ‘‘@en- 
try, title, wisdom.” ’ Shak. 

2. People of education and good breeding; in 
England, in a restricted sense, the class of people 
between the nobility and the vulgar. 

3. Courtesy; civility; complaisance. [Obs.] 

To show us so much gentry and good will. Shak. 
Gé/nu-flée/tion, or Gin/i-flée/tion, n.  [Fr. 
génuflexion, Sp. genuflexion, It. genuflessione, Pr. & 
L. Lat. genujlexio; Lat. genu, knee, and jlexio, a 
bending; jlectere, flecwm, to bend.] The act of bend- 

, ing the knee, particularly in worship. Stillingjleet. 
Gén/ii-ime, a. [Lat. genuinus, from genere, gig- 

nere, to beget, in pass., to be born; Fr. génwine, 
Sp. & It. genwino.} Belonging to, or proceeding 
from, the original stock; native; hence, not spuri- 
ous, false, or adulterated; real; natural; as, a gen- 
wine text; a genuine production; genwine materi- 
als. “ True, genwine night.” Dryden. 

Syn.— Authentic; real; true; pure; unalloyed; un- 
adulterated. See AUTHENTIC. 

Gén/i-ine-ly, adv. Ina genuine manner. 

Gén/i-ime-mess,n. The state or quality of being 
genuine; not altered or corrupted; not forged or 
substituted; purity; reality; sincerity; as, the gen- 
wineness of Livy’s History ; the genuineness of faith 
or repentance, 

The evidence, both internal and external, against the gen- 
uwineness of these letters, is overwhelming. Macaulay. 

Gé/nus, 2. ; pl. GEN/E-RA. [Lat.; Gr. yévos, from Lat. 
genere, gignere, to engender, Gr. yéverv, Skr. djan.] 

1. (Logic.) A class of objects divided into several 
subordinate species; a class more extensive than a 
species ; a precisely defined and exactly divided 
class; one of the five predicable conceptions, or 
sorts of terms. * 

2. (Science.) An assemblage of speeies possess- 
ing certain characters in common, by which they 
are distinguished from all others. It is subordinate 
to tribe and sub-tribe ; hence, a single species hay- 
ing distinctive characters that seem of more than 

. Specific value, may constitute a genus. 
Gé/o-¢én/trie, a. [Fr. géocentrique; Gr. yéa, 
Gé/0-cén/trie-al, or yn, earth, and xévrpor, cen- 

ter.] (Astron.) (a.) Having reference to the earth 
as center; in relation to or seen from the earth, in 
contradistinction to heliocentric, as seen from the 
sun; as, the geocentric longitude or latitude of a 
planet. (b.) Having reference to the center of the 
earth. 

Geocentric latitude of a place, the angle included be- 
tween the radius of the earth through the place and the 
plane of the equator, in distinction from geographic lati- 
fude. It is always alittle less than the geographic latitude. 

bee eee ete ALY adv. Ina geocentric manner. 

;e-de/ro-nite, n. [Ger. geocronit, fr. Gr. yéa, or yi, 

earth, and Kpédvos, Saturn, the alchemistic name of 
lead.} (Min.) A lead-gray or grayish-blue mineral 
with a metallic luster, consisting of sulphur, anti- 

, mony, and lead, with a small proportion of arsenic. 
Gié/o-c¥e/lie, a. [Gr. yéa, yi, the earth, and ktxdos, 

cirele.] Circling the earth periodically. — 

se/ode, n. [Fr. geode; Gr. yeiodns, yacwdns, earth- 
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like; yéa, yj, or yata, earth, and efdos, 
form} (Min.) (a.) A rounded nodule 
of stone, containing a small cavity, 
usually lined with crystals, though 
sometimes with other matter. (0.) 
The cavity in such a nodule. 
6/o-dés/ie, a. [Fr. géodésique.] 
é/o-dés/ie-al, Pertaining to ge- 
odesy; geodetic. Sedgwick, 
Ge-5d’e-sy (Synop., §130), 7. [Fr. 
géodésie, Gr. yewdatcia, from yéa, yi, 
earth, and datewy, to divide.] (Math.) 
That branch of applied mathematics 
which determines, by means of obser- 
vations and measurements, the figures 
and areas of large portions of the 
earth’s surface, or the general figure 
and dimensions of the earth; or that 
> branch of surveying in which the 
curvature of the earth is taken into 
account, as in the surveys of states, 
or of long lines of coast. 
x6/0-dét/ie, a. Pertaining to ge- 
é/o-dét/ie-al,§ odesy; obtained or 
determined by the operations of geod- 
esy; engaged in geodesy; as, geodetic 
surveying; geodetic observers. 
Geodetic line, the shortest line that can 
be drawn between two points on the ellip- 
soidal surface of the earth. 
Gé/o-dét/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina geodetic 
manner. 
Gé/o-dit/ies, n. sing. Same as GEop- 
~ ESy. [See Note under st aoe bp 
Gé/o-dif’er-otis, a. [Eng. geode an 
Lat. ferre, to bear.] Producing geodes. 
€/o-glos'’sum, n. ([Gr. yr, earth, 
and ;Ad@oca, tongue.] (Bot.) A genus 
of fungi found in meadows and moist 
grounds, and growing upon the earth ; 
— called also earth-tongue. 
Gé/og-ndst, n. [Fr. géognoste.] One 
versed in geognosy; a geologist. [2.] 
é/og-ndstiie, a. [Fr. géognos- 
é/og-ndst/ie-al, tique.] Pertain- 
ing to a knowledge of the structure 
of the earth; geological. [fare. 
e-Og/no-sy, 7. [Fr. Pagno, from 
Gr. yéa, yi, the earth, and yvdots, 
knowing, knowledge, from ytyvdcxety, 
yvadvat, to kKnow.] That part of geol- 
ogy which states the facts of the struc- 
ture of the earth, with regard to the 
position, relative situation, and prop- 
erties of its constituents; the subject 
matter of speculative geology. [ Rare. 
76/0-2on/ie, a. (Fr. géogonique. 
6/0-gibn/ie-al, Pertaining to ge- 
ogony, or geology. 
e-Osfomy, n. ([Fr. géogonie; Gr. 
yéa, yij, the earth, and yovf, genera- 
tion, birth, from yévery, to beget.] The 
doctrine of the formation of the earth. 
se-62/ra-pher, 7. One whois versed 
. in geography. 
ee ele a. ([Fr. géogra- 
é/o-graph/ie-al,§ phique, Gr. yew- 
ypapitxés.] Pertaining to geography. 
Geographic latitude of a place, the angle 
included between a line perpendicular or 
normal to the surface of the earth at the 
place, and-the plane of the equator; dif- 
fering slightly from the geocentric latitude 
by reason of the difference between the 
earth's figure and a true sphere. 
Gt/o-griph/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina geo- 
graphical manner; with reference to 
geographical relations or notions. 
Ge-dg/ra-phy, n. [Gr. yewypadia ; 
yéa, yij, the earth, and youdh, descrip- 
tion; ypapev, to write, describe.] The 
science which treats of the world and 
its inhabitants; a description of the 
earth, including its physical structure 
and characteristics, natural products, 
political divisions, and the people by 
whom it is inhabited. 


Ge-5Vo-ger, jn. One devoted to 
x€/0-10/gi-an, geology; a geolo- 
gist. [fare.] Hallam. 


coat lie, a. [Fr. géologique.] 

é/0-16g/ie-al, Pertaining to geol- 

. ogy, or the science of the earth. 

Gé/0-16Z/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina geolog- 

, ical manner. 

Ge-OVo gist, nx. Fr. géologiste.] 
One versed in the science of geology. 
re-Ol/0-Size, v.i. [imp. & p. p. GE- 
OLOGIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. GEOLOGIZ- 
InG.] To study geology; to make ge- 
ological investigations; to discourse 
as a geologist. 

Ge-dlo-zy, n. [Fr. géologie ; Gr. yéa, 

7, the earth, and Adyos, discourse; 
ce to speak.] The science which 
treats of the structure and mineral 
constitution of the globe, the causes 
of its physical features, and its history. 
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{= The science of geology, as treating of the physical history of the globe, involves 


a description of the different strata which compose its crust, their order of succession, 


characteristic forms of animal and vegetable life, &c. 


The principal subdivisions of 


geological time, and the most important strata corresponding to each, with their relative 
positions, are indicated in the following diagram : — 
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2. Post-tertia- 


iy eerie Post-tertiary, Pleistocene, or Quaternary. 





Pliocene. 


1. Tertiary 


Period. & Miocene. 


Eocene. 
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Sos Upper chalks, with flints. 
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8, Cretaceous 





Period, Lower chalk. 
Greensand. 
a eed Wealden. 
z a Portland stone and Purbeck. 
OeTeEcC —— Oolite.{- Oxford group. 

Period, == ( Stonesfield slate. 
= j Lias. Connecticut 
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1. Triassic 


Period. = Trias, 1 Muschelkalk. 


\ Bunter sandstein. 


foot-prints. 





( Magnesian limestone or zechstein. 











3, Permian = 71 Permian 
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2, Carbonif- > Coal measures. 
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Period. Old red sandstone. 
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1. Oriskany, Oriskany sandstone. 
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{= The crystalline rocks, granite, mica 
slate, and the like, once called primitive, 
and regarded as situated beneath all other 
rocks, are now known not to be exclusively 
of any particular age. Those of Northern 
New York and Northern Canada are of 
the Azoic age; those of the larger part of 
New England are Paleozoic rocks, but 
date their crystallization from the close of 
the Paleozoic era; others, of the Alps, are 
still more recent in origin. Dana. 

&&/o-miin/¢er, n. One who practices, 
or is versed in, geomancy. 
@/o-man/¢cy, n. [Fr. ne gé- 
omancie ; Gr. yéa, yf, the earth, and 
pavreia, divination.] A kind of div- 
ination by means of figures or lines, 
formed by little dots or points, origi- 
nally on the earth, and afterward on 


paper. 

Geo mantle, (Fr. 
@/o-min/tie-al,$ tique.] 
ing or belonging to geomancy. 

Ge-dm/e-ter, n. [Fr. géometre, Gr. 
yewpérpns, from yéa, yf, the earth, and 
perpety, to measure, from pérpoy, meas- 
ure.] One skilled in geometry; a ge- 


goman- 
ertain- 


a. 


ometrician. Watts. 
xe-Om/e-tral, a. ([Fr. géométral.] 
. Pertaining to geometry. [Obs.] 
oo Ce a. [Fre _ géomé- 


,é/0O-mét/rie-al, trique, Gr. yew- 
petptk6s.] Pertaining to, or according 
to, the rules or principles of geome- 
try; determined by geometry; as, a 
geometrical solution of a problem. 


Geometrical pace, a measure of five fect. 
— Geometric pen, an instrument for 
drawing geometric curves, in which the 
movements of a pen or penci! attached to 
a revolving arm of adjustable length may 
be indefinitely varied by changing the 
toothed wheels which give motion to the 
arm. — Geometrical plane (Persp.), the 
same as ground plane. — Geometrical pro- 
gression, proportion, and ratio. See PRO- 
GRESSION, PROPORTION, and RATIO.— 

Geometrical staircase, one in which the 
stairs are supported by the wall at one 
end only. 

t=" Geometrical is often used in a lim- 
ited or strictly technical sense, as opposed 
to mechanical ; thus, a construction or so- 
lution is geometrical which can be made 
by the ruler and compasses, that is, by 
means of right lines and circles. Every 
construction or solution which requires 
any other curve, or such a motion of a line 
or circle as would generate anyother curve, 
is not geometrical, but mechanical. There 
is also another distinction sometimes ob- 
served, in accordance with which, a geo- 
metrical solution is one obtained by the 
rules of geometry, or processes of analysis, 
and hence is exact, while a mechanical 
solution is one obtained by trial, by actual 
measurements with instruments, and the 
like, and is therefore only approximative 
and empirical. 

Gé/o-miét/rie-al-ly, adv. According 
to the rules or laws of geometry, 
e-06m/e-tri/cian (-trish/an),. One 
skilled in geometry; a geometer. 

Ge-dm/e-trize, v. i. [imp. & p. Dp. 
GEOMETRIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. GEOM- 
ETRIZING.] To recognize or appre- 
hend geometrical quantities or laws; 
to make geometrical constructions; 
to proceed in accordance with the 
principles of geometry. 

Nature geometrizeth, and observeth order 
in all things. VOWNE. 

Ge-bm/e-try, n. [Fr. géométrie, Gr. 

ewpet pia, from yewpet perv, to measure 
and, from yéa, yf, the earth, and pe- 
Tpetv, to measure ; — 80 called because 
one of its earliest and most important 
applications was to the measurement 
of the earth’s surface.] That branch 
of mathematics which investigates the 
relations, properties, and measure- 
ment of solids, surfaces, lines, and 
angles; the science which treats of 
the properties and relations of mag- 
nitudes. 

Analytical geometry, that branch of 
mathematical analysis which has for its 
object the analytical investigation of the 
relations and properties of geometrical 
magnitudes. It is usually divided into two 
parts, determinate and indeterminate— 
determinate geometry having for its object 
the solution of problems in which the con- 
ditions given limit the number of solu- 
tions ; indeterminate, having for its object 
the determination and discussion of the 
general properties and relations of lines 
and surfaces. — Descriptive geometry, that 
part of geometry which treats of the graph- 
ic solution of all problems involving three 
dimensions. — Llementary geometry, that 
part of geometry which relates to straight 
lines, plane surfaces, and solids bounded 
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by plain surfaces, and also the sphere. — Higher geome- 
try, that part of geometry which relates to conic sections 
one those magnitudes which are less simple in their rela- 
Ons. | 
Ge-dph/a-gism, n. [See infra.) The act or habit 
of eating earth. See DirT-EATING. Dumnglison. 
- Ge-Sph/a-sist, n. (Gr. yi, earth, and dayew, to 
eat.] One who has a diseased appetite for eating 
clay, chalk, and the like. 
€/o-pon/ie, a. [Fr. géoponique, Gr. yewmovt- 
@/o-poniie-al,{ «65; yéa, yj, the earth, and 76- 
vos, labor, tovtkés, toilsome.] Pertaining to tillage 
of the earth, or agriculture. 
6/o-pon/ies, n. sing. [Gr. ra yewrovika.] The 
art_or science of cultivating the earth. [See Note 
under MATHEMATICS. ] Evelyn. 
€/o-rii/m&, or G@/o-ra/ma, n. [Fr. géorama; 
Gr. yéa, yij, the earth, and papa, sight, view; bp¢v, 
to see, view.] An invention for exhibiting, on the 
inner surface of a large, hollow sphere, a general 
view of the geography of the earth’s surface. 
Gedrée, n. [Fr. George, or Georges, from Gr. yewp- 
6s, husbandman, laborer; yéa, yj, the earth, and 
pyety, to do work, gpyov, work.] [Obs.] 
. A figure of St. George on horseback, ‘worn by 
Knights of the Garter. Shak. 
2. A brown loaf. Dryden. 
Geérée-n0/ble, n. A gold coin of the time of Hen- 
ry VIII., of the value of six shillings eight pence 
sterling, or about $1.50, 
edr/Si-an, a. 1. (Geog.) Belonging or relating to 
Georgia, in Asia, or to Georgia, one of the United 
States. 
2. Belonging or relating to the reigns of the four 
Georges, kings of Great Britain ; as, the Georgian era, 
Gedér’sic, n. [Fr. géorgique, and géorgiques, pl., 
Lat. georgicum (sc. carmen), and georgica, pl., Gr. 
BiBrrov yewpytkov, and ra yewpytxa. See infra.) A 
rural poem; a poetical composition on the subject 
of ee containing rules for cultivating lands ; 
as, the Georgics of Virgil. 
Gener ie, a ([Fr. géorgique, Lat. georgicus, 
edx/gie-al,} Gr. yewpytkos, belonging to tillage ; 
ewpyta, tillage, agriculture. See GEORGE.] Re- 
tating to agriculture and rural affairs. Addison. 
died! &i-tom S87/dus. [N. Lat., the star of George 
(III. of England).] (Astron.) The planet Uranus, 
so named by its discoverer, Sir William Herschel. 
re-Os/eo-py, n. [Fr. géoscopie; Gr. yéa, yi, the 
earth, and ckomeiv, oxérrecdat, to look about, to 
view.] Knowledge of the earth, ground, or soil, ob- 
tained by inspection. Chambers. 
re/o-se-lén/ie,a. [Gr. yi, earth, and cedjvn, moon. | 
Pertaining to the earth and moon; belonging to, or 
concerned in, the joint action or mutual relations of 
the earth and moon; as, geoselenic phenomena. 
e-6t/ie, a. [Gr. yéa, yi, the earth.] Belonging to 
earth; terrestrial. [Obs.] Bailey. 
Gérah,n. (Heb. gérah, literally a bean.] (Jewish 
Antiq.) The smallest piece of money in use among 
the ancient Hebrews, being the twentieth part of a 
shekel, or nearly three cents. 
re-ra/ni-tim, 7. ([Lat., Gr. yepdvioy, from yépavos, 
erane.] (Bot.) A genus of plants having a beak-like 
torus or receptacle, around which the seed-capsules 
are arranged, and membranous projections, or stip- 
ules, at the joints. Most of the species have showy 
flowers and a pungent odor.—Called sometimes 
crane’s-bill. 
sé/rant, n. [Fr.] The manager or acting partner of 
. 2 company, joint-stock association, &c. Simmonds, 
Gé’rent, a. ([Lat. gerens, p. pr. of gerere, to bear, 
to manage, govern, Fr. gérer, Pr. gerir.] Bearing; 
carrying. [Obs. Bailey. 
séx/fal-eom (jér/faw-kn), n. See GYRFALCON. 
néxvm (14), nm. [Fr. germe, Pr. germ, germe, It. 
germe, Sp. germen, Lat. germen, for yerimen, from 
gerere, to bear, aeaaee | [Written also germe.] 
1. (Physiol.) That which is to develop an embryo; 
a point of growth; anovary; abud; as, the germ of 
a fetus, of a plant or flower, and the like. 


In the entire process in which a new being originates... 
two distinct classes of action participate; namely, the act of 
generation by which the germ is produced; and the act of de- 
velopment, by which that germ is evolved into the complete 
organism. Carpenter. 


2. That from which any thing springs; origin; 


~ - 
ae 


first principle; as, the germ of civil liberty, or of | 


. Prosperity. 

Grer-main’, a. 

Géx/man, a. 
ers and sisters who have the same parents; Fr. 
germain, Pr. german, O. Sp., Pg., & It. germano, 
N. Sp. hermano.|] Nearly related; closely akin. 


The same as GERMANE. 


Wert thou a leopard, thou wert german to the lion. Shaz. | 


Cousins german, cousins having the same grandfather. 


Gérfman, a. [Lat. Germanus. See infra.] ( Geog.) 
Belonging to Germany. 

German sausage, a polony, or gut stuffed with meat 
partly cooked. — German silver, an alloy of copper, zinc, 
and nickel in different proportions for different uses ;— 
thus, as a substitute for silver, 2 parts of copper, 1 of 
zine, and 1 of nickel; for rolling purposes, 12 copper, 
4 zine, 5 nickel; for castings, 3 copper, 1 zinc, 1 nickel, 
with sometimes a little lead. The original German 
silver is prepared from an ore found in Henneburg, and 
contains by analysis 40.4 of copper, 25.4 zinc, 31.6 nickel, 
and 2.6 iron. — German steel, a metal made of white iron 
in forges where charcoal is employed; the ores being 
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either bog-iron or the sparry carbonate. Ure. — German 
tinder. See AMADOU. 

Géx/man, n.; pl. GER/MANS. [Lat. Germanus, of 
Celtic origin, and signifying neighbor, i. e., of the 
Gauls. 

1. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Germany, 

2. The German language. 
xer-manf/der, n. [Ir. germandrée, Pr. german- 
drea, It. calamandrea, Sp. camedrio, camedreo, ca- 
medris, Lat. chamedrys, Gr. xapnaidpus, from xapat, 
on the earth or ground, and dpis, Skr. dru, tree, es- 
pecially the oak.) (Bot.) A plant of several spe- 
cies of the genera Veronica and Teucriwm, former- 
ly much used, in Europe, for medicine and in 
brewing. 
xer-mane’, a. [Lat. germanus. See GERMAN.] 
Literally, near akin; hence, closely allied; appro- 
priate or fitting; relevant. 

The phrase would be more germane to the matter. Shak. 

Apply the funds to a purpose as germane as possible to the 
intention of the founder. ZT. Sinith, 

Ger-min/ie, a. (Lat. Germanicus, Fr. Germanique. 
See GERMAN, ”.] Pertaining to Germany; as, the 

. Germanic body or confederacy. 

Géxr/man-ism,n. [Fr. Germanisme.] An idiom of 
the German language. Chesterjield. 

réxr/manm-=mil/let, ». (Bot.) A species of grass 
“(Setaria Germanica), the seed of which is some- 
times used for food. Simmonds. 

Gér/man-paste, n. A food for cage birds, made of 
pea-meal, hemp-seed, raw meat, lard, and honey or 

, treacle. Simmonds. 

See n.j pl. GER/MENS. Same as GERM, q. Vv. 
,éx/mi-mal, a. [Lat. germen. See GERM.] Per- 
taining or belonging to a germ; as, the germinal 
vesicle. 

Germinal (zhir/me-nil’), n. Fr., from Lat. 
germen, germinis, shoot, sprout. The seventh 
month of the French republican calendar, dating 
from September 22, 1792. It commenced March 21, 

, and ended April19. See VENDEMIAIRE. 

Gér/mimant,a. [Lat. germinans, p. pr. of germi- 

,nare.] Sprouting; sending forth germs or buds. 

Gér/mi-nite, v. % [imp. & p. p. GERMINATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nm. GERMINATING.] [Lat. germinare, 
germinatum, It. germinare, Sp. germinar, Pr. ger- 
menar, Fr. germer. See GERM.] To sprout; to 
bud; to shoot; to begin to vegetate, as a plant or its 
seed, Bacon. 

Gér/mi-nate, v.¢. To cause to sprout. Price. 

rex/mima/tion, n. [Lat. gerninatio, Fr. germi- 
nation, Pr. germinacio, Sp. germinacion, It. germi- 
nazione. } 

1. The act of sprouting; the first beginning of 
vegetation in a seed or plant. 

2. The time in which seeds vegetate, after being 


planted or sown. Martyn. 
rér/mi-ma-tive, a. Pertaining to germination. 
To grin or yawn. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Ferm, v. Ct. 
die!r0-e3'mi-d, n. The same as GEROCOMY. 
Gé/ro-edm/i¢e-al, a. Pertaining to gerocomy. [ Obs.] 
. Smith, 1666. 
Ge-rée/o-my,n. [Fr. gérocomie; Gr. yépwr, an old 

man, and xopety, to take care of.] (Med.) That part 

of medicine which treats of the proper regimen for 

_old people. 

Gér/ry-man/der, v.t. To divide, as a state, into 
local districts, for the choice of representatives, in 
a way which is unnatural and unfair, with a view to 
give a political party an advantage over its oppo- 
nent, 

(=~ This was done in Massachusetts at a time when 
Elbridge Gerry was governor, and was attributed to his 
influence, hence the name; though it is now known that 
he was opposed to the measure. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

| Gerfumd, n. [Lat. gerwndiwm, from gerere, to bear ; 
Sp., Pg., & It. gerundio ; Lat. also gerundivus mo- 
dus, hence Fr. gérondif, Pr. gerundiu.) (Lat. 

¢ram.) A kind of verbal neuter noun, having only 
the four oblique cases of the singular number, and 

, governing cases like a participle. ’ 
Ge-riimd/i-al, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a 
, gerund. 
Geriind/ive, n. (Lat. Gram.) The future passive 
, participle. Andrews. 
Gertind/ive, a. Pertaining to, or partaking of, the 
| , nature of the gerund; gerundial. 
Gerviind/ive-tly, adv. In the manner ofa gerund; 
, as, or in place of, a gerund. 

Ger-willa-d,n. (Paleon.) An extinet genus of bi- 

| _valves, found in a fossil state. 

Gos/limg, n. The same as Gostine. [Prov. Eng.] 

Gest, n. [O. Fr. geste, exploit, L. Lat. gesta, history 

| of things done, from Lat. gestwm, pl. gesta, from 

gerere, to bear, carry on, perform, hence, res gesta, 

a deed, res gesta, events, occurrences; Pr. gesta, 

chronicle, history, Sp. gestas, pl., It. geste, pl., ex- 

ploits, achievements. | 
1. That which has been done; something accom- 
plished; a deed, action, or achievement; demeanor. 
[ Rare.] ‘‘ Heroic grace and honorable gest.” Spenser. 
The lives, stories, and gests of men, which are contained in 
the Bible. Tyndale. 
2. An action represented in sports, plays, or on 
the stage; show; ceremony. [(0s.] Mede. 

3. [O. Fr. giste, N. Fr. gite, a lodging-place, bed, 
home, L. Lat. gestwm, gistum, hospitality, guest- 
chamber, inn, Pr. jatz, from Fr. gésir, Pr. jazer, 
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Lat. jacere, to lie.] A stage in traveling; so much 
of a journey as is made without resting; a rest; a 
stop. [Obs.] Browne. 

4. A roll or journal of the several days and stages 
prefixed in a royal progress. Many of them are ex- 

, tant in the herald’s office. [Obs.] Hanmer. 

Geés'tant, a, [Lat. gerere, to carry.] Bearing with- 
in; laden; burdened. [Rare.] “Clouds gestant 

- with heat.” EE. B. Browning. 

Ges-ta/tion, n. [Lat. gestatio, from gestare, to 
bear, to carry, y. intens. from gerere, gestwm, to 
bear; Fr. gestation, It. gestazione.] 

1. The act of wearing, as clothes or ornaments. 
[ 0b8.] Browne. 

2. The act of carrying young in the womb from 
conception to delivery; pregnancy. 

3. Exercise in which one is borne or carried, as 
on horseback, or in a carriage, without the exertion 

, of his own powers; passive exercise. 

Gés/ta-to-ry (50), a [Lat. gestatorius, Fr. gesta- 
totire, It. gestatorio. | 

1. Pertaining to gestation or pregnancy. 

2. Capable of being carried or worn. [Obs. or 

. are. | Browne. 

Gés/tie, a. [See Gust, 2, from Fr. geste, Lat. gestus, 
carriage, motion, gesture, from gerere, gestwm, to 
bear. See GESTURE. ] 

1. Pertaining to deeds or feats of arms; legendary. 

And the gay grandsire, skilled in gestic lore, 
Has frisked beneath the burden of fourscore. Goldsmith. 

2. Relating to bodily motion; pertaining to, or 
consisting of, gestures ; — said especially with refer- 
ence to dancing. 

He seemed, like herself, carried away by the enthusiasm of 

A the gestic art. *. Scott. 

Ges-tie/ti-late, v.i. [imp. & p. p. GESTICULATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. GESTICULATING.] [Lat. gesticulari, 
gesticulatum ; gesticulus, a mimic gesture, gesticu- 
lation, dim. of gestus, gesture; Fr. gesticuler, Sp. 
gesticular. See GeEstric.] To make gestures or 

, motions, as in speaking; to use postures. Herbert. 

Ges-tie/ti-late, v. ¢t. To represent by gesture; to 

, act. B. Jonson. 

Ges-tie/T-la/tion, n. [Lat. gesticulatio, Fr. gesti- 
culation, Sp. gesticulacion, It. gesticulazione. | 

1. The act of gesticulating, or making gestures to 
express passion or enforce sentiments. 

2. A gesture; a motion of the body or limbs in 
speaking, or in representing action or passion, and 
enforcing arguments and sentiments. Macaulay. 

, o. Antic tricks or motions. 

Ges-tie/ii-1a/tor, n. | Lat., Fr. gesticulateur, Sp. ges- 

, ticulador, It. gesticulatore.] One who gesticulates. 

Ges-tie/ii-la-to-ry (Synop., §1380),a@. Representing 

. by, or belonging to, gestures. iVarton. 

Gés/tor,n. [From gest, q.v.] One who relates the 
gests or achievements of distinguished personages ; 

. narrator. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Gést/ir-al, a. Pertaining to gesture. 

Gést/iire (jést/yur, 53), n. ([L. Lat. gestura, from 
Lat. gerere, gestum, to bear, behave, perform, act; 
Lat. gestus, Fr. geste. See GESTIC.] 

1. Bearing, position, or movement of the body or 
limbs; posture. [Obs.] 

Accubation, or lying down at meals, was a gesture used by 
many nations. Browne. 

2. A motion of the body or limbs expressive of 
sentiment or passion; any action or posture intended 
to express an idea or a passion, or to enforce an ar- 
gument or opinion. 

Humble and reverent gestures in our approaches to ged: 

OokKer. 
Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love. Milton. 

Gést/ire, v. t. [imp. & p. p. GESTURED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. GESTURING.] To accompany with gesture or 

, action; to gesticulate. 

Gést/iire, 7.7. To make gestures; to gesticulate. 

Gést/iire-less, a. Free from gestures. 

Gést/iire-ment, n. Act of making gestures. [Obs.] 

Gét,v.t. [imp.GOT (GAT, obs.); p. p. GOT (GOTTEN, 
obsolescent); p. pr. & vb. n.GETTING.] [A-8. getan, 
gitan, Icel. geta, to produce, obtain, O, H. Ger, 
gezan, to obtain, Goth. gitan, to obtain, bigitan, 
to find. ] 

1. To procure; to obtain; to gain possession of; 
to acquire; to come by; to win, by almost any 
means; as, to get favor by kindness; to get wealth 
by industry and economy; to get land by purchase ; 
and the like. 

2. To come into possession of;—only in the 
forms compounded with have and had, 


Thou hast got the face of a man. Hlerbert. 
8. To beget; to procreate; to generate. 
IT had rather adopt a child than get it. Shuk. 


4. To obtain mental possession of; to learn; to 
commit to memory ; to memorize; as, to get a lesson. 


It being harder with him to get one sermon by heart, than 
to pen twenty. Fell. 


5. To prevail on; to induce; to persuade. 
Get him to say his prayers. Shak. 
6. To procure to be, or to occur; — with a follow- 
ing participle. 
Those things I bid you do; get them dispatched. 
7. To betake; to carry ;—in a reflexive use. 
Get thee out from this land. Gen. xxxi. 15. 


He with all speed gat himself... to the strong town of 
Megs. Knolles, 


Shak. 
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(2° Get, as a transitive verb, is combined with all ad- 
verbs implying motion, to express the causing to, the 
effecting in, the object of the verb, of the kind of motion 
indicated by the preposition; thus, to get in, to cause to 
enter: to get out, to make come forth, to extract: to get 
off, to take off from upon any thing, to remoye: to get 
together, to cause to come together, to collect; and the 
like. 

s Syn.—To obtain; gain; win; acquire. See OBTAIN. 
Gét, v. i. 1. To make acquisition; to gain; to be in- 

creased. 
We mourn, France smiles; we lose, they daily get. Shak. 

2. To fall or bring one’s self into a state or con- 
dition; to come to be; to become ; — witha following 
adjective belonging to the subject of the verb. ‘To 
get vid of fools and scoundrels.” Pope. ‘‘ Bathes, 
and gets drunk.” Dryden. 

His chariot wheels get hot by driving fast. Coleridge. 

To get ahead, to advance; to prosper.— To get along, 
to proceed; to advance. — To get a mile, or other distance, 
to pass over it in traveling. — To get among, to arrive in 
the midst of; to become one of a number. — 7 get asleep, 
to fall asleep. — Zo get at, to reach; to make way to. — 
To get back, to arrive at the place from which one de- 
parted; to return.— Zo get before, to arrive in front, or 
more forward. — Zo get behind, to fall in the rear; to lag. 
— To get between, to arrive between.— To get clear, to 
disengage one’s self; to be released, as from confinement, 
obligation, or burden; also, to be freed from danger or 
embarrassment. —Zo get drunk, to become intoxicated. — 
To get forward, to proceed; to advance; also, to prosper; 
to advance in wealth. — Zo get home, to arrive at one’s 
dwelling. — Zo get loose or free, to disengage one’s self; 
to be released from confinement.— Jo get near, to ap- 
proach within a small distance.— Yo get on, to proceed; 
to advance. — Yo get quit of, to get rid of; to shift off, or to 
disengage ene’s self from.— Zo get rid of, to disengage 
one’s self from; also, to shift off; to remove. — Zo get up, 
to make ready; to prepare; as, to get wp a celebration ; 
also, to write, print, or publish; as, to get wp an oration, 
or a directory. 

{> Get, as an intransitive verb, is used with a follow- 
ing preposition,or adverb of motion, to indicate movement 
or action on the part of the subject of the act, of the kind 
signified by the preposition or adverb; or, in the general 
sense, to moye, to stir, to make one’s way, to advance, to 
arrive, and the like; as, to get away, to leave, to escape: 
to get down, to descend: to get up, to rise, especially from 
a seat or bed: to get along or forward, to advance, to 
make progress; hence, to prosper, succeed, or fare: to 
get in, to enter: to get out, to extricate one’s self, to es- 
cape: to get through, to traverse; also, to finish, to be 
done: to get to, to arrive at, to reach: to get off, to come 
from upon any thing, to dismount; also, to escape, to 

_come off clear: to get together, to assemble, to convene. 
Gét/-pén/ny, n. Something which gets or gains 
money to those who are concerned with it; a suc- 
_ cessful affair or performance. [Obs.] Chapman. 
GEt/ta-ble, a. Capable of being obtained. [fare.] 
Gét/ter, n. One who gets, gains, obtains, acquires, 
_ begets, or procreates. 
Gét/ting, n. 1. The act of obtaining, gaining, or 
acquiring; acquisition. 
Get wisdom; and with all thy getting, get understanding. 
Prov. iv. 7. 

_ 2. That which is got or obtained; gain; profit. 
Gew/zaw,n. [O.Eng. gigawe, gugawe, gewgaude. 
Cf. Fr. joujou, plaything, and Eng. gaud, ornament. ] 
A showy trifle; a pretty thing of little worth; a 
toy; a bauble; a splendid plaything. ‘‘A heavy 
_gewgaw called a crown.” Dryden. 


Gew'’zaw, a. Showy without value; pretentious; 
gaudy. 
Seeing his gewgaw castle shine, 
New as his title, built last year. Tennyson. 
Geyser (gi/ser) (Synop., § 130), m. [Icel. géysa, to 
be impelled, géysilegr, vehement.] (Geog.) A foun- 
tain common in Iceland, which spouts forth boiling 


water. Mantell. 
Ghast, v.t. To strike aghast; to affright. [Obs.] 
Ghasted by the noise I made, 
Full suddenly he fled. Shak. 


Ghast/ful, a. [See Guasriy.] Dreary; dismal; 


fit for walking ghosts. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Ghast/ful-ly, adv. Frightfully. Pope. 


Ghast/li-mess, n. [From ghastly.] The state of 
oe ghastly; horror of countenance; a death-like 

ook. 

Ghast/ly,a. [compar. GHASTLIER; superl. GHAST- 
LiEsT.] [A-S. ga&stlic, ghostly, spiritual, from gdst, 
ghost, spirit. 

1. Like a ghost in appearance; death-like® pale; 
dismal. 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang. Coleridge. 

His face was so ghastly that it could scarcely be recognized. 


Macaulay. 
2. Horrible; shocking; “ Mangled 
with ghastly wounds.” Milton. 
Ghast/ly, adv. Ina ghastly manner; hideously. 
Staring full ghastly, like a strangled man. Shak. 
Ghast’mess, n. Ghastliness. [Obs.] Shak, 
aihegt (gawt), ». [Hind. gh@t, an entrance into a 
qhawt country over mountains, or through a 
difficult pass. ] 

1. A pass through amountain. [Jndia.] 

A steep ghat, or pass leading up the cliff. J. D. Hooker. 

2. A range or chain of mountains. [Jndia.] 

3. Stairs descending to a river. Malcom. 
Ghé/ber,)”. A worshiper of fire; a Zoroastrian ; 
Ghé/bre, a Parsee. See GUEBER. 

Ghee (g@), n. [Hind. ghi, clarified butter, Skr. ghri- 


dreadful, 
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ta.| Butter clarified by boiling, and thus converted 
into a kind of oil. [Hast Indies.] Matcom. 

Ghér/kin, n. [Ger. gurke, O. Ger. & Dan. agurke, 
D. agurkje, dim.; Pol. ogorek, Russ. ogurétz, Ar. 
al-khiyar, Per. khiyar, Hind. khira, hakri, khiyar.] 
A. small species of cucumber used for pickling. 

Ghéss, v.¢. & i. The same as Guess. [0bs.] 

Ghtt/to,n. [It.] The Jews’ quarter in Rome. 

I went tothe Ghetto, where the Jews dwell as in a suburb 
by themselves. Evelyn. 

Ghib/el-lime (#ib/el-lin), ». (Jt. Hist.) One of a 
faction in Italy, in the 13th century, which favored 
the German emperors, and opposed the Guelfs, or 
adherents of the popes. Brande, 

GhOle (gol), n. See GHOUL. 

GhdOst (gost), m. [O. Eng. gast, A-S. gdst, breath, 
spirit, mind, genius; O. Sax. gést, D. geest, Ger. 
geist, Icel. geistr, vehement, rapid, geysa, to be im- 
pelled. Cf. GAZE.] 

1. The spirit; the soul of man. 
Then gives her grieved ghost thus to lament and mourn. 
Spenser. 
2. The soul of a deceased person; the soul or 
spirit separate from the body; an apparition. 
I thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blessed ghost. Coleridge. 
Holy Ghost, the Holy Spirit; the Paraclete; the Com- 
forter; (Theol.) the third person in the Trinity. — Zo give 
up the ghost, to die; to yield up the breath or spirit; to 
expire. 
GhGst (gost), v. 7. To die; to expire. [Obs.] Sidney. 
GhOst (gost), v.¢ To haunt with an apparition. 


[ Obs. ] Shak. 
GhoOst/less (gost/les), a Without life or spirit. 

[ Obs.] Sherwood, 
GhOst/li-ness, n. Spiritual tendency. [Obs.] ¢ 


Ghodst’/ly (gost/ly), a. 1. Relating to the soul; not 
carnal or secular; spiritual. ‘‘ A divine, a ghostly 
confessor.” Shak. ‘‘Ghostly offices.” Bp. Taylor. 

Save and defend us from our ghostly enemies. 
Common Prayer. 
One of the ghostly children of St. Jerome. Bp. Taylor. 
2. Pertaining to apparitions. Akenside. 

Ghoul (g00l), n. [Per. ghdl, an imaginary sylvan 
demon, supposed to devour men and animals, ghaul 
a mountain demon, ghwwal, a demon of the woods. | 
An imaginary evil being among Eastern nations, 
which was supposed to prey upon human bodies. 

, [Written also ghole.] T. Moore. 

Giil-lo-li/mo (jil/lo-lé/no), n. [It. giallorino, from 
giallo, yellow, from O. H. Ger. gelo, A-S. gelu, geo- 
lu, Eng. yellow, N. H. Ger. gelb.] A fine yellow 
pigment; the yellow oxide of lead or massicot. 
The term, however, was variously employed by 


, carly writers on art. Fairholt. 
Giam/beux (zham/by), n. pl. [See JAMBEUX.] 
, Greaves; armor for the legs. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Gi/ant,n. [O. Eng. geant, from Fr. géant, Pr. jaian, 
jaant, gigant, Sp., Pg., & It. gigante, A-S. gigant, 
from Lat. gigas, gigantis, Gr. ytyas,ytyavros, prop- 
erly i. q. ynyevis, earth-born, gena, from yi, the 
earth, and yévery. See GENESIS. The ancients be- 
lieved the first inhabitants of the earth to be pro- 
duced from the ground, and to be of enormous size. } 

1. A man of extraordinary bulk and stature. 

Giants of mighty bone and bold emprise. Milton. 

2. A person of extraordinary strength or powers, 
bodily or intellectual. 

Giant's Causeway (Geog.), a vast collection of basaltic 
pillars in the county of Antrim, on the northern coast of 

f Ireland. 

Giant, a. Like a giant; extraordinary in size or 

, strength; as, giant brothers; a giant son. 

Gi/ant-ess,n. A female giant; a female of extraor- 

. dinary size and stature. Shak. 

Gi/ant-fé€n/nel, n. (Bot.) A large, coarse-looking 

, herb, of the genus Ferula ; fennel-giant. 

GiVant-ize, v.i. [Fr. géantiser.] To play the giant. 
[ Obs. ] Sherwood. 

Gi/ant-ly, a. Appropriate to, or resembling, a giant; 
gigantic; huge. [Obs.] South. 

piant-ry, n. The race of giants. [Obs.] Cotgrave. 

Gi/ant-ship, n. The state or character of a giant, 

His giantship is gone somewhat crestfallen, 
Stalking with less unconscionable strides. Milton. 

Giaowr (jour), n. [Turk. gidowr, Per. gdwr, an 
infidel.] An infidel; —a term applied by the Turks 

_ to disbelievers in the religion of Mahomet. Byron. 

Gib, n. [Abbreviated from Gilbert, the name of the 
cat in the old story of Reynard the Fox, in the Ro- 
maunt of the Rose, &c. ‘‘ Hath no man gelded Gyb, 
her cat?” Gammer Gurton.| <A cat. [Obs.] 

Gib, . A picce or slip, notched or otherwise, ina 
machine or structure, to hold other parts together, 
or keep them in place, — usually held in its place by 
a wedge or key, or by a screw. 

Gib and key, or gib and cotter, the fixed wedge or gib, 
and the driving wedge, key, or cotter, used for tightening 
the strap which holds the brasses at the end of a con- 
necting rod in steam machinery, or for other like pur- 

_poses. [See Jdlust. of Cotter.) 

Gib, v.i. I. To act like a cat; to caterwaul. B.g Fl. 

2. To show determination not to move; to be ob- 

_stinate; to balk; —said of a horse. Youatt. 

Gib, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GIBBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

, GIBBING.] To secure or fasten with a gib, or gibs. 

Gibbe, n. [See GiB.] An old, worn-out animal. 

[ Obs. | Shak. 
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Gib’ ber, v.2. [imp.&p.p. GIBBERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


GIBBERING. ] eee, to jabber and gabble, avd 
_ To speak rapidly and inarticulately. [Obs.] Shak. 
Gib’ber, n. A balky horse. Youatt. . 


Gib/ber-ish,n. [From gibber.] Rapid and inar- 
ticulate talk; unintelligible language; unmeaning 
_ words. * Swift. 

Gib’ ber-ish, a. Unmeaning, as words. 

Gib/bet, n. [Fr. gibet, L. Lat. gibetwm, gibetus, It. 
giubbetto, giubbetta, diminutive of giubba; Prov. It. 
gibba, an under waistcoat, doublet, mane; so that 
it probably originally signified a halter, a rope 
round the neck of malefactors; or it is, perhaps, de- 
rived from Lat. gibbus, hunched, humped, crook- 
backed, convex. ] . : 

1. A kind of gallows; an upright post with an 
arm projecting from the top; on which, formerly, 
notorious malefactors were hanged in chains, and 
on which their bodies were suffered to remain as 
spectacles. ' Swift. 

2. The projecting beam of a crane, on which the 
pulley is fixed. Brande. 

Gib/bet, v. t. [imp. & p. p. GIBBETED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. GIBBETING. | : 

1. To hang and expose on a gibbet or gallows, as 
an infamous punishment; to hang or expose on any 


thing. 
2. To expose to infamy. “VIl gibbeé up his 
name.” Oldham. 


Gib’ biér, n. (Fr. gibier, from L. Lat. giba, box, 
chest; Gr. xi@@a, wallet, purse.] Wildfowl; game. 
Addison. 


_[ Obs.) 

Gib’bon, n. (Zodl.) An an- 
imalof the genus Hylobates 
(Hf. lar), a kind of ape re- 
markable for the length of 
its arms, which, when the 
animal is standing, reach to 
the ankle joints. Itis of a 
black color, with the excep- 
tion of the hands and feet 
and a circle around the face, 
which are white; — called 

. also hylobate. Baird. 

Gib/=-boom, n. See JIB- 

_ BOOM. 

Gib-bbse’, a. [Lat. gibbo- 
sus, from gibbus, gibba, 
hunch, hump; Fr. gibbeux, 
Pr. gibos, Sp. & Pg. giboso, ¢ 
It. aie eae q 
said of a surface which = SS 
presents one or more large Se 

_eélevations. . Brande. Gibbon. 

Gib-bds/i-ty, n. [Fr. gibbosité.] The state of being 

_gibbous; gibbousness. 

Gib/botis, a. [Lat. gibbosus. See GIBBOSE.] 

1. Swelling by a regular curve or surface; pro- 
tuberant; convex; as, the moon is gibbous between 
the quarters and the full moon, the enlightened part 
being then convex. 

The bones will rise, and make a gibbous member. Wiseman. 

_. 2. Hunched; hump-backed. [0bs.] Browne. 

Gib/botis-ly, adv. Ina gibbous form. 

Gib/botis-mess, n. Protuberance; a round prom- 

_inence; convexity. 

Gibbs/ite, n. (Min.) A mineral found at Richmond, 
in Massachusetts, and named in honor of George 





_ Gibbs. Itis a hydrate of alumina. 
Gib/eat, n. [See Gis.] <A he-cat, or an old worn- 
, out cat. [Obs.] Shak. 


Gibe, v. i. [imp. & p. p. GIBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GIBING.] [Prov. Fr. giber, jouer; O. Fr. gaber, to 
deride. See GABBLE.] ‘To cast reproaches and 
sneering expressions; to rail; to utter taunting, 
sarcastic words; to flout; to fleer; to scoff. 

Fleer and gibe, and laugh and flout. Swift. 


That dry, barren, musty gibing which thou hast used of 
late. W. Scott. 


Gibe, v.t. To reproach with contemptuous words; 
to deride; to scoff at; to treat with sarcastic reflec- 
tions; to taunt. 

Draw the beasts as I describe them, 
From their features, while I gibe them. Swift. 

Gibe, n. An expression of censure mingled with 
contempt; a scoff; a railing; an expression of sar- 
castic scorn. 

Mark the fleers, the gibes, and the notable scorns, 


That dwell in every region of his face. Shak. 
. With solemn gibe did Eustace banter me. Tennyson. 
ee nm. One who utters gibes. B. Jonson. 


(zib/img-ly, adv. In a gibing manner; scorntully, 
rib/let, a. Made of giblets; as, a giblet pie. 
Gib/lets, n. pl. [O. Fr. giblet, gibelet, equivalent to 
gibier, game. See GrBBreR.] Those parts of a 
fowl which are removed before cooking, as the 
heart, liver, gizzard, &c.; — often served separately, 
_as in a sauce or pie. 
Gib/ship, n. Catship. [0bds.] Beau. § Fl. 
Gib/staff (Synop., § 180), n. [Prov. Eng. gib, a 
hooked stick. ] 

1. A staff to gauge water, or to push a boat. 

2. A staff formerly used in fighting beasts on the 
_stage. [Obs.]} Bailey. 
Gid/di-ly, adv. [See Gippy.] In a giddy, unsteady, 
_or careless manner; inconstantly ; negligently, 
Gid/di-mess,n. 1. The state of being giddy. 

A medicine against the giddiness of the brain. Holyday. 
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8. The quality of being inconstant or heedless; 
_unsteadiness ; levity. South. 
aS ali eee: mee pe re 

LAS. gidig, gydig, gyddig, giddy, dizzy, gydian, 
Beach, to be giddy. Cf. A-S. gad, a point of a 
weapon, prick, goad. ] 

1. Having in the head a sensation of whirling or 
reeling about; having lost the power of preserving 
the balance of the body, and therefore wavering 

_ and inclined to fall; light-headed; given to vertigo ; 
dizzy. 
By giddy head and staggering legs betrayed. Tate. 

2. Promoting or inducing giddiness; as, a giddy 


height; a giddy precipice. Prior. 
As we paced along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches. Shak. 


3. Bewildering on account of rapidity ; whirling; 
running round with celerity; gyratory. 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill. Pope. 
4.. Characterized by inconstancy; unstable; tot- 
tering; unfixed; changeable. ‘‘ Giddy chance.” 
Dryden. 
5. Characterized by heedlessness; wild; thought- 


less ; excited. ‘‘Giddy, foolish hours.” Jeowe,. 
_‘* Young heads are giddy.” Cowper. 
Gid/dy, v.i. Toturn rapidly; toreel. Chapman. 


Gid/dy, v.t. To make dizzy; to render reeling or 
_ unsteady. 


Farindon. | 


Gid/dy-héad (-héd), n. A person without thought | 


_ or judgment. 

irregularly. 

& 2 Shak. 

Giie, v.t. [See Gyge.] To guide. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Giér’-Ga/gle (jer/-), n. [D. gier-arend, Ger. geier- 
adler, i. e., vulture-eagle, from D. gier, N. H. Ger. 
geier, O. H. Ger. gir, vulture.] A bird of the eagle 

__kind mentioned in Leviticus xi. 18. 

Gie/seck-ite (49), n. 
in greenish-gray six-sided prisms, having a greasy 
luster. It is a pseudomorph of eleeolite, and differs 
from it mainly in containing a small additional por- 
tion of water;—so called in honor of Sir Charles 

_ Gieseck. 


Gif, conj. [A-S. gif, if, from gifan, to give. SeeIr.] If. & 


fe Gif is the old form of 77, and frequently occurs in 
__ the earlier English writers. See Ir. 
Gif/fard In-jéet/or. (Mach.) 
An instrument for supplying 
steam-boilers with water, and 
operated by the direct action of 
steam on the water ; —so called 
from the inventor. 
02> The steam enters from the ==} 
boiler at A, and the water from = 
the tank at E, their amount being 
regulated by the handles D and C, 
respectively. L is the pipe through 
which the overflow occurs at start- 
ing. The water, heated by the 
steam, all of which it has con- 
densed, enters the boiler at B. 
Giff!-giff, n. Mutual accom- 
modation ;— an old phrase used 
by Hugh Latimer, and revived 
by Sir Walter Scott. : 
Gii'ty, mn. A very short time; 






Giffard Injector. 


an instant; a moment; a jiffy. 

_[ Colloq. 

Gift, n. [A-S. gift, from gifan, to give; Goth. gifts, 
Ger. gift, f. and neut.] 


1. Any thing given or bestowed; any piece of 
property which is voluntarily transferred by one 
person to another without compensation; a dona- 
tion; a present; an offering; an oblation; —somec- 
times used in a bad sense, as any thing given to 
corrupt or bribe. 

Shall I receive by gift, what of my own 
Ican command; Milton. 


Neither take a gift, for a gift doth blind the eyes of the 
wise. . Deut. xvi. 19. 


(Min.) A mineral occurring | 


2. Some quality or endowment given to man by | 


God; a 
power; faculty; as, the gift of wit; the gift of rid- 
icule, Addison. 
3. The act of giving or conferring. Milton. 
| 4. Right or power of giving or bestowing. South. 
' §. (Law.) A voluntary transfer of real or per- 
sonal property, from one to another, without any 
consideration. It can be perfected only by deed, or 
in case of personal property, by an actual delivery 
of possession, Bouvier. Burrill. 
Syn.—Present; donation; grant; largess; benefac- 
tion; boon; bounty; gratuity; endowment; talent; fac- 
ulty. —GIrT, PRESENT, DONATION. These words, as here 
compared, denote something gratuitously imparted to 
another out of one’s property. A gift is usually from one 
who is in some respects a superior, and is designed for 
the relief or benefit of him who receives it. A present is 
ordinarily from an equal or inferior, and is always in- 
tended as a compliment or expression of kindness. Do- 
nation is a word of more dignity, denoting, properly, a 
gift of considerable value, and ordinarily a gift made 
either to some public institution, or to an individual on 
account of his services to the public; as, a donation toa 
college, a hospital, or a charitable society. 
But O, thou bounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown. 
Say, heavenly muse, shall not thy sacred vein 
Afford a present to the infant God? 


Cowper. 





re-eminent and special talent or aptitude; | 








Milton. | 
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Giit, v. t. [imp. & p. p. GIFTED; p. pr. & vb. n 
GIFTING.] ‘To endow with some power or faculty, 
He was gifted in a high degree with philosophical sagacity. 
LI. Taylor. 
ift/ed-mess,n. The state of being gifted. Kchard. 
ig (jig), n. [Fr. gigue, It. giga. See JG.) A fiddle. 
ig,v.t. [Probably from Lat. gignere, to ea 
1. To engender. [Obs.] Dryden, 
_ 2. [See FisuGia.] To fish with a gig or fishgig. 
Gig,n. [It.,O.Sp., & Pr. giga, Fr. gigue, a string, 
instrument, N. Sp. giga, N. Fr. gigue, jig, romp. 
from M, H. Ger. gige, N. H. Ger. geige, fiddle, M- 
H. Ger. gigen, N. H. Ger. geigen, to fiddle, Icel. 
geiga, to tremble. ] 

1. A top or whirligig; any little thing that is 
whirled round in play. 

Thou disputest like an infant; go whip thy giy. 

2. A light carriage, with 
one pair of wheels, drawn 
by one horse; a chair or 
chaise. 

3. (Naut.) A ship’s wher- 
ry, or long, light boat, de- 
signed for rapid motion. 

4. A playful, or wanton 
person; a giglot. 

5. A rotatory cylinder, covered with wire teeth, 
for teaseling woolen cloth, 

. 6. Adart or harpoon. See Fisuaia. 
Gi/gan-té@/an, a. [Lat. giganteus, from gigas; It. 
gigantco. See GIANT.] Like a giant; mighty; gi- 
. gantic, Sir T. More. 
Gi/gan-tésque! (-tésk’/),a. [Fr.] Befitting a giant. 
What style would suit? 
The men required that I should give throughout 
The sort of mock-heroic gigantesque 
a With which I bantered Lilia first. Tennyson. 
Gi-gan/tie (110),a@. [Lat. gigas, gigantis. See Gi- 
ANT, q. v.] 

1. Of extraordinary size; very large; huge; like 
a giant; as, aman of gigantic stature. 

2. Enormous; very great or mighty; as, gigantic 

, deeds; gigantic wickedness. Milton. 

Gi-gan/tie-al-ly, adv. In a gigantic manner, 

ni-gan/ti-cide, n. [Lat. gigas, gigantis, giant, and 
cédere, to slay.]| The act of killing or murdering a 


. giant. Hallam. 
Gigantic. [Obs.] 


Sega ene, a 
xi-gan/to-lite, n. (Gr. yiyas, yiyayros, giant, and 


+ 
« 


+ 


Oi 


Shak. 





Gig, 2.) 


isos, stone, in allusion to the great size of the | 
crystals.] (MJin.) A variety of iolite, related to | 


fahlunite, and occurring in large crystals. 
ni/gantolo-gy,n. [Lat. gigas, Gr. yiyas, ytyar- 
Tus, giant, and éyos, discourse; Fr. gigantologie.] 
. An account or description of giants, 
Gi/gan-tOm/a-ehy, n. [Gr. ytyavropayia, yiyas, 
yiyarrtos, giant, and payn, battle, from payeocSar, to 
fight; Lat. gigantomachia, Fr. gigantomachie.| A 
war of giants; especially, the fabulous war of the 
_ giants against heaven. 
Gig’Zet,n. The same as GiGor. 
_in giggets.” Beau. § Fl. 
Gig’gle,n. [From the verb. See infra.] A kind 
_of laugh, with short catches of the voice or breath. 
Gig’gle, v.i. [imp. & p.p. GIGGLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GIGGLING.] [D. gigchelen, Ger. kicheln, kichern, 
from M. H. Ger. kachen, equivalent to Lat. cachin- 
nare, to laugh aloud.] ‘To laugh with short catches 
of the breath or voice ; to laugb in a light, frolicsome, 
or silly manner; to titter; to grin with childish 
levity or mirth, 
Giggling and laughing with all their might 
At the piteous hap of the fairy wight. 


“Cut the slave 


Drake. 


Gig/gler,n. One who giggles or titters. 
Gig’let, )/n. [Cf. A-S. gagol, gagl, lascivious, wan- 
Gig/lot, ton, Icel. gagel, M. H. Ger. gogel, wan- 


ton, giege, silly.] A wanton; a lascivious girl. [ Obs. ] 
The giglet is willful, and is running upon herfate. W. Scott. 
Gig’let=-wise, n. A wanton manner. [Obs. and R.] 
Thou wilt gad by night in giglet-wise. Fairfax. 
Gig’lot, a. Giddy; light; inconstant; wanton. 
.('O giglot fortune.” ; Shak. 
Gig/ot (jYg’ot), m. [Fr., from O. Fr. gigue, fiddle, 
on account of the resemblance. See Gic.] <A leg 
of mutton; hence, a piece of flesh. [Obs.] 
In gigots cut the other fit for meat. 
Gil/bert-ine, 7. 
order, so named from Gilbert, lord of Sempringham, 
in Lincolnshire, England, about A. D.1148. The 


Chapman. 


monks observed the rule of St. Augustine, the nuns | 
| 


_that of St. Benedict. 

Gild, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GILDED or GILT; p. pr. & 
vb. n, GILDING.] [A-S. gildan, gyldan, from gold, 
gold, gylden, golden, Dan. forgylde, Ger. vergolden. 
See GOLD.] 

1. To overlay or overspread with a thin covering 
of gold; as, a gilt frame; hence, to cover or color 
with a gold-like color. 

Her joy in gilded chariots when alive, 


And love of ombre, after death survive. Pope. 
No more the rising sun shall gi/d the morn. Pope. 
2. To illuminate; to brighten. South. 


Let oft good humor, mild and gay, 

Gild the calm evening of your day. Trumbull. 

3. To give a fair and agreeable external appear- 

ance to; to recommend or set off by superficial dec- 
oration; as, to gild flattery or falsehood. 





Bullokar. | 


(Zccl. Hist.) One of a religious | 


GIMBAL 


4. To make drunk. [0bs.] 

Trinculo is reeling ripe: where should they 

“= Find this grand liquor that hath gilded them? Shak. 

Gild/ale, n. A drinking bout in which every one 

_ pays an equal share. [ Obs. ] 

Gild’en, a, Gilded. [ Obs.] “Gilden pillar.” Holland. 

Gild/er, n. 1. One who gilds; one whose occupa’ 
tion is to overlay things with gold. 

2. A Dutch coin, of the value of twenty stivers, 
about thirty-eight cents, or one shilling and nine- 

_ pence sterling, [Usually written gwilder. | 

Giid/ing, n. 1. The art or practice of overlaying 
things with gold leaf, or a thin coating of gold. 

2. That which is overlaid in gilding; a thin sur- 
_face of gold covering some other substance. 
Gill,n. [A-S. geagl, geahl, jaw, Sw. gal, Dan. giiille, 

giille, gelle, gill of a tish.] 

1. (Physiol.) A ciliated organ of respiration, gen- 
erally in the form of folds or of leaf-like tufts, by 
means of which the oxygen dissolved in a surround- 
ing fluid is absorbed and combined with the blood, 
as in the case of fishes, frogs in their tadpole state, 
lobsters, and other water animals. 

Fishes perform respiration under water by the gills. Ray. 

2. (Bot.) The radiating, gill-shaped plate forming 
the under surface of a mushroom. 

3. The flap that hangs below the beak of a fowl 
or bird. Bacon, 

4. The flesh on the lower part of the cheeks, or 
under the chin. Swift. 

5. A pair of wheels and a frame on which timber 
is conveyed. [Prov. Eng.] 

6. [Icel. gil, fissure, cleft.] A woody glen; a 
place between steep banks, and a rivulet flowing 

, through it; abrook. [Prov. Eng.) Halliwell. 

Gill (ji), n. [L. Lat. gallo, gello, guillo, flask, O. Fr. 
gaille, an earthen vessel. Cf. GALLON.] A measure 

, of capacity containing the fourth part of a pint, 

Gill, n. [Abbreviated from Gillian, q. v.] 

1. (Bot.) <A plant of the genus Nepeta; 
ground-ivy. See GROUND-IVY. 

,__2- Malt liquor medicated with ground-ivy. 

Gill, n. [From Gillian, a woman’s name.] A young 
woman; a sportive or wanton girl. ‘‘ Each Jack 

, With his Gill.” B, Jonson, 

| Gill/=ale, n. Ale flavored with gill, or ground-ivy. 

| Gill’/-flap, n. A membrane attached to the poste- 
rior edge of the gill-lid, immediately closing the gill- 

i opening. 3 

Gill -flirt (jil/-), n. A sportive or wanton girl; the 
same as JILL-FLIRT. 

Icare no more for such gill-flirt, said the jester, than I do 
Fs for thy leasings. W. Scott. 
Gill’/-house, n, A place where the liquor gill is 

sold. Pope. 
| Gil/li-an,n. [O.Eng. Gillian, for Julian, Juliana.] 
| , A girl; a wanton; agill. [Obs. Beau. § Fl, 

| Gillie, n. [Gael. gille, giolla, boy, lad. Cf. A-S. 
gilda, companion, fellow.] A boy; a page or me- 

_nial. W. Scott, 

| Gill/-lid, n. The covering of the gills. 

Gill’/-3/pen-ing, mn. The external opening by 

|. means of which the water from the gills, as in 

, fishes, passes off. 

Gil/ly-flow/er, n. [O. Eng. jerefloure, gillofre, 
gillofer, gilover, girofer, from Fr. girojlée, from Fr. 
& Pr. girofle, clove, Sp. girofle, girofre, It. garofuno, 
from N. Lat. caryophyllum, Gr. KkapvodvaAdov. See 
CARYOPHYLLOUS.] (ot.) A plant of the genus, 
Matthiola (especially the MW. incana), called also: 

_purple gillyflower ; stock. | 

Gilse,n. [W. gleisiad, gleisiedyn, salmon, from glas, 

_blue.] A kind of salmon. [Vrov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Gilt, imp. & p. p. of gild. ‘ 

Gilt, n. 1. Gold laid on the surface of a thing; gild- 
ing. Shak, 

2. [Prov. Eng. gilt, a spayed sow, and sometimes 
a young pig or sow. Sec GELT, 2., and GELD, v. é.] 

_A young female pig. [Prov. Eng.] 

Gilt’-héad, n. e 

1. (Ichth.) A b 
kind of fish; — 
the name is ap- gag 
plied to two ® 
species: the 
Chrysophrys 
aurata, found 
in the Mediter- \ 
ranean, — so Gilt-head (Crenilabrus tinca). 
named from a golden-colored space over the cye- 
brows, —and the Crenilabrus tinca of the British 
coasts. 

_ 2. A kind of bird. Hakewill. 

Gilt/-tail, n. A kind of worm, so called from its 

. yellow tail, Johnson. 

Gim (jim), a. ([Cf. Grup.] Neat; spruce; well- 

_dressed. [Obs. or rare and local.] 

-Gim/bal, n. [See GEMEL-RING. | 

A contrivance for securing free 

motion in suspension, or for sus- 

pending any thing, as a chronom- 
eter, ship’s compass, marine ba- 
rometer, &c., so that it may keep 

a constant position, or remain in 

equilibrium.unaffected by the mo- 

tion of connected bodies, or the rolling of aship. It 
consists of a ring, within which the suspended body 
turns on an axis through the diameter, while the 
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GIMCRACK 


ring itself turns on another axis at right angles to 
the first, by means of pivots resting in an outer 

, ring, or other means of support. 

Gim/erack etapa n. [O. Eng. a spruce and 
pert pretender, also a spruce girl, from gim and 
crack, lad, boaster.] A trivial mechanism; a de- 

_vice; atoy; a pretty thing. Arbuthnot. 

Gim/let, n. [Also written and pronounced gimblet 
(gZim/blet).] [O. Fr. guimbelet, N. Fr. gibelet, from 
O. D. wimpel, weme, a bore, wemelen, to bore, Eng. 
wimple, q.v.; Ger. windelbohrer.] A borer; asmall 
instrument, usually with a pointed screw at the end, 

_for boring holes by turning it with the hand. 

trim /Let, v. ¢. 
nN. GIMLETING. 

1. To pierce with a gimlet. 

r 3. (Naut.) To turn round, as an anchor, by the 
stock, that is, with a motion like the turning of a 

_gimlet. : 

Grim/let=-eye, n. A squint-eye. Wright. 

Gim/mal, n. [Lat. gemellus. See GEMEL, GEMEL- 
RING, and GIMBAL. ? : 

1. Joined work whose parts move within each 
other, as a bridle bit or interlocked rings. 
In their pale, dull mouths, the gimmal-bit 


Lies foul with chewed grass. Shak. 
2. A quaint piece of machinery. ‘Some odd 
gimmals or device.” Shak. 


Cf. GIMCRACK. | 
“The gimmers 
More. 


From gimmal, n. 
: [Obs.] 


Gim/mer, n. 
Moyement or machinery. 

_of the world.” 

Gimp, n. [O. Fr. guimpe, guimple, the pennon of a 
lance, from O. H. Ger. wimpal, a summer-garment, 
N. H. Ger. wimpel, pennon, pendant.) A kind of 
silk, woolen, or cotton twist, often with a metallic 
wire, or sometimes a coarse thread, running through 

_it, used as trimming for dresses, &c. 

Gimp, a. [W. gwymp, fair, neat, comely.] Smart; 

spruce; trim; nice. [Obs. or Prov.] 

Gin (jin), 2. [Contracted and corrupted from Gene- 
va. See GENEVA.] A distilled spirit or alcoholic 
liquor, manufactured in Holland from rye and bar- 
ley, and flayored with juniper berries and some- 

, times with hops. N 

Gin, n. [A contraction of engine.] 1. A machine or 
instrument by which the mechan- 
ical powers are employed in aid 
of human strength; especially, a 
machine consisting of a tripod 
formed of poles united at the top, 
one of them being longer than the 
rest, and called the pry-pole, with 
a windlass, pulleys, ropes, &c., 
for raising or moving heavy 
weights, lifting ores from mines, 
hauling cannon, and like pur- =~ 
poses ; — also, a machine for sep- 
arating the seeds from cotton, 
called hence a cotton-gin ;— the name is also given 
to an instrument of torture, and to a pump moved 
by rotary sails. 

[ Obs.] 


2. A trap; asnare. 
[imp. & p. p. GINNED; 





“Tyeason and de- 
Spensers 


. ceitful gin.” 
p. pr. & vben. 


Gin, v. t. 
GINNING. | 
1. To clear of seeds by a machine; as, to gin cot- 


ton, 
_, 24 Tocatchinatrap. [Obs.] Beau. § F1. | 
Gin, v.i. [A-S. ginnan, gynnan. See BEGin.] To 
_begin. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Ging, n. The same as GANG, q.v. [Obs.] 

x There is a knot, a ging, a pack, a conspiracy against me. Shak. 

Gin/gal,n. <A light gun mounted on a carriage so 
as to be carried easily by men or by animals. [ Writ- 

. ten also jingal.] Oliphant. 

Gin’Ser, n. [O. Eng. gingiber, gingiver, It. genge- 


70, gengicro, gengiovo, zenzero, zenzovero, Sp. gen- | 


gibre, Pg. gengivre, Pr. gingebre, Fr. gingembre, 
from Lat. zingiber, zingibert, L. Lat. zinziber, Gr. 
StyyiBepts, CryyiBent, Ar. & Pers, zendjebil, from 
Skr, sringa-wera, i. e., horn-shaped, from sringa, 
horn, and wéra, shape; Ger. ingwer, M. H. Ger. 
gingeber.) (Bot.) A plant of the genus Zinziber, 
found in both the East and West Indies. The spe- 
cies most commonly known is Z. officinalis, the hot 
and spicy root of which is extensively used in cook- 
, ery and in medicine. Loudon. 
Gin’ Ser-beer,n. A sort of beer impregnated with 
. ginger; — called also ginger-pop. 
Gin’/ger-bréad, n. A kind of plain sweet cake 
, flavored with ginger. 
Gin’ Ser-bréad-tree, n. (Bot.) The doom-palm ; 
—so called from the resemblance of its rind to gin- 
_ gerbread. See Doom-Paum. A 
Gin/Ser-bréad Work (-wfirk). Work cut, carved, 


or formed in various fanciful shapes for ornament, | 
like the figures on gingerbread, or those into which | 
Grose. | 


. gingerbread is shaped. [Collog.] 
Gin’/Serly, adv. (Prov. Eng. ginger, brittle, ten- 
der. Cf. Ger. zimperlich, coy, cautious.] Nicely; 
cautiously; fastidiously ; daintily. 
ns What is it you took up so gingerly? Shak. 
«xin! gex-mess, n. Niceness; tenderness, [ Obs.] 
Gin’ger-pop, n. See GINGER-BEER. 
Gin/ger=wine, n. Wine impregnated with ginger. 
Ging’/ham, n. a guingan, Jay. ginggang.) A. 
kind of cotton c 
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oth, the yarn of which is dyed be- | 
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fore it is woven ; — distinguished from printed cot- 
ton or prints. 

fimn’/Simg,n. (Mining.) The lining of a mine-shaft 
with stones or bricks for its support. 

Gin/gi-val, a. [Lat. gingiva, the gum.] Pertain- 

, ing to the gums. Holder. 

Gin/gle, n., and wv. ¢. & 4. 

Gin/gly-moid, a. (Fr. ginglymoide, Gr. yry- 

Gin/gly-moid/al, yAvpoeons, ylyyAvuos and 
eidos, form. See infra.] Pertaining to, or resem- 

_bling, a ginglymus. 

Gin!’ sly-mits,n.; pl. GIN GLY-Mi. (Gr. yiyydvpos, 
any hinge-like joint, a ball-and-socket joint.] (Anat.) 
A kind of articulation admitting of only two motions, 
as ina hinge; that species of articulation in which, 
either by the action of lateral tendons, or by trans- 
verse extension or irregularity of the joint, only flex- 

, 10n and extension are possible, as in the elbow-joint. 

dzin/-hérse,n. A horse which puts a gin in motion. 

zin/=house, . A building where cotton is ginned,. 

Gin/net,n. [See GENET and GENNET.] A nag. 

Gin/ny-ear/riage, n. A small, strong carriage for 

, conveying materials on a railway. [ 2ng.] Halliwell. 


See JINGLE. 


| Gin/-ring, n. The ring round which a horse moves 
=) 


in putting a gin in motion. Halliwell. 

Gin’seng, n. [This word is probably Chinese, and 
it is said by Grosier to signify the resemblance of a 
man, or man’s thigh. He observes, also, that the 
root, in the language of the Iroquois, is called ga- 
rentoquen, Which signifies, legs and thighs separa- 
ted. By others it is said to be from the Chinese 
word gen-seng, first of plants.] (Bot.) A plant of 
the genus Panaz, the root of which is highly valued 
as amedicine among the Chinese. Itis found in the 
northern parts of Asia and America, and the spe- 
cies P. quinquefolium is an article of export from 
America to China. The root, when dry, is of a yel- 
lowish-white color, with a mucilaginous sweetness 
in the taste, somewhat resembling that of licorice, 
accompanied with a slight aromatic bitterness. 

Gin/-shdp, n. 1. A house for the retail of the spirit 
called gin; a dram-shop where gin is sold. 

.. 2. A place where gins are made or used. 

Gip, v. ¢ To take out the entrails of; —said of her- 

. rings. Bailey. 


vip, mn. Aservant. See Gyr. 
7ip/sire, n. 


{Also gipciere, Fr. gibeciére, a game- 
pouch or game-pocket, L. Lat. gibaceria, gibacaria, 
See GIBBIER.] A kind of 
Bulwer, 


gibasserius, gibesserius. 
. pouch formerly worn at the girdle. 
See Gypsy. 
sip/sy-ism, . See GypsyisM. 
mi-raffe’ (Synop., § 130), ». 
Fr. giraffe, girafe, It. girafia, 
Sp. girafa, from Ar. zirafah, 
zorafeh, Egypt. soraphé, i. e. 
long-neck.] (Zodl.) An Afri- 
can quadruped, whose fore 
legs are much longer than the 
hinder ones; the camelopard. 
It is the tallest of animals, 
being sometimes twenty feet 
from the hoofs to the top of the 

, head. 

Gir’an-dodle (Synop., § 130), 2. 
[Fr. girandole, It. girandola, 
Sp. girandula, from It. girare, 
Sp. girar, Lat. gyrare, to turn 
round in a circle; gyrus, Gr. 
ydpos, circle.] A chandelier; a 
large kind of branched candle- 

, Stick. 

Grir’a-sole, a (It. girasole, Fr. & Sp. girasol, 

Gir’a-sol, from It. girare, Sp. girar, and It. 
sole, Sp. & Lat. sol, the sun. See supra.] 

1. (Lot.) A plant; the turnsole or heliotrope. See 
HELIOTROPE. 

2. (Min.) A mineral, usually milk-white, bluish- 
white, or sky-blue, but when turned toward the sun, 
or any bright light, it constantly reflects a reddish 

ecClCk 18) Dene erat ys ; ; ; Dana. 

Gird (18), n. [A-S. geard, gerd, gird, gyrd, rod 
stick, twig; Eng. ee oN’. fT. ey re: switch; 
O. H. Ger. gerta, allied to Goth. gazds, goad; Gr. 
xévrpov, Icel. gaddr, nail; Lat. hasta, lance, spear. ] 

1. The stroke of a rod; hence, a seyere spasm, 
twitch, or pang. 

2. A cut; a sarcastic remark; a gibe; a sneer. 

s I thank thee for that gird, good Tranio. Shak. 

Gird,v.t. [imp. & p. p. GIRT, or GIRDED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. GIRDING. ] aoe gurdan, O. Sax. gurtian, 
Goth. gairdan, Icel. girda, Dan. gitirde, gierde, Sw. 
gjorda, D. gorden, O. TH. Ger. gurtan, N. H. Ger. 
giirten. | 

1. To encircle with any flexible band; hence, to 
make fast, as clothing, by binding with a cord, a 
twig, a bandage, or the like; as, to gird on a gar- 
ment, or a sword. 

2. To surround; to encircle; to inclose; to en- 
compass. 





The Nyseian isle, 


Girt with the River Triton. Milton. 

3. To clothe; to dress; to invest; to equip. 

“Girded with snaky wiles.” Milton. 
The Son appeared 

Girt with omnipotence. Dilton, 


I girded thee about with fine linen. Jzeh. xvi. 10, 
4, [See Girp, n.] To strike or give a blow to; 














GIT 


hence, to lash with sneers or reproaches; to gibe. 

“Gird off Giles’ head.” Piers Plouhman. 

Tie will not spare to gird the gods. Shak. 

Gird,v.i. [See GirD, v. ¢.,4.] To gibe; to sneer; 
to break a scornful jest; to utter severe sarcasms. 

Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at me. Shak. 

Gird/er, n. 1. One who girds; a satirist. Lilly. 

2. (Arch.) The principal piece of timber in a 
floor, girding or binding the others together. 

3. (Zngin.) Any simple or compound beam sup- 

_ ported at both ends. 

Gird/ing,n. <A covering. [Rare.] 

_ sackcloth.” 

Gird/le, n. 
D. gordel, O. Fries. gerdel, O. H. Ger. gurtil, N. 
H. Ger. giirtel, Dan. gyrtel. See GrirD, v. t.] 

1. That which girds or encircles; especially, a 
band which encircles the body, and binds together 
the clothing; an inclosure. 

z Within the girdle of these walls. 

2. The zodiac. [Obs.] Bacon. 

3. A round iron plate for baking cakes oyer the 
fire; a griddle. [ Scot. and Prov. Eng.| Jamieson. 

4. (Jewelry.) The line which encompasses the 

_ Stone, parallel to the horizon. 5 
Girdle, v.t. [imp. & p.p. GIRDLED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
GIRDLING. ] . 


A girding of 
Asa. iii. 24. 


1. To bind with a belt or sash; to gird. Shak. 
2. To inclose; to environ; to shut in, 
Those sleeping stones 
Which, like a waist, do girdle|thee about. Shak. 


3. To make a circular incision through, as through 
_the bark and alburnum of a tree, to kill it. 
Gird/le-bélt, n. A belt that encircles the waist. 
Gird/ler, n. 1. One who girdles. 

_ 2. A maker of girdles. 
Gird/le-stéad (-stéd), m. That part of the body 
where the girdle is worn. [Obs.] 

In his belly’s rim was sheathed, below his girdle-stead. 

hapman. 
Gire, n. [Lat. gyrus.| A circle, or circular motion ; 
_agyre. See GYRE. 
Gir/kkin, n. See GHERKIN. 
Girl (72),n. [In O. Eng. it seems to have been ap- 
plied to a male as well as afemale. Cf. A-S. ceorl, 
man, husband, countryman, churl; N. H. Ger. ker, 
man, churl; M. H. Ger. kerl, karl, O. H.*Ger. 
charal, D. karel, kerel, Icel. & Sw. karl, man; Icel. 
pe heges married woman; L. Ger. gor, gohr, golre, 
child. 

1. A female child, or young woman. 

2. (Sporting.) A roebuck of two years old. 
irVhood,n. The state or time of being a girl. 
GirVish, a. 1. Like a young woman or child; be- 

fitting a girl. 

_ 2. Pertaining to the youth of a female. 

Girlish-ly, adv. In the manner of a girl. 

GirVish-ness, mn. The quality of being girlish; the 

_ character or manners of a girl. 

Gir/lond, n. A garland; a prize. [Obs.] Chapman. 

Girn, v.i. [A corruption of grin.] ‘To grin. [ Obs.] 

Gi-rond/ist, n. [Fr. Girondiste.] One of the mod- 
erate party in the first French revolution, formed 
by the deputies to the convention from the depart- 

. ment of La Gironde. 

Gi-vénd/ist, a. Pertaining to the Girondists. 

Gitx/ou-ttte, n. [Fr., weathercock.] A political 

_time-server or trimmer. 

Gir/rock, n. [Proyv. Fr. chicarou.] (Ichth.) A 

_ species of gar-fish. 

Girt, imp. & p. p. of gird. 

Girt, v. t. [imp. & p. p. GIRTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

GIRTING.] To gird; to surround. 

We here create thee the first duke of Suffolk, 
And girt thee with the sword. Shak. 
Girt, [A-S. gyrd, Ger. gurt. See Girp, v. t.] 
Girth, 1. A band or strap which. encircles the 
body; especially, one by which a saddle is fastened 
upon the back of a horse. 

2. The measure round the body, as at the waist 

or belly; the circumference of any thing. 

Tle’s a lusty, jolly fellow, that lives well, at least three yard 

in the girth. Addison 

3. A small horizontal beam or girder. [Zocal, 


a 
=p) 


Carew. 


n. 


Pee al 
Girth, v.t. To bind or fasten with a girth; to girt; 
,togird. [Rare.] Johnson. 
Gis-iirm’,n. (Anc. Armor.) A scythe-shaped weap- 
on, with a pike projecting from one side, borne by 
foot-soldiers on the end of a long staff. It was used 
. 28 late as the battle of Flodden. Fuirholt. 
Gdise (jiz), v.t. To feed or pasture. See AGIsT. 
Gig/le (jiz1), n. [A-S. gisel, Icel. gisl, M. H. Ger. 
gisel, O.H. Ger. gisal, N. H. Ger. geisel.] A pledge. 
. | Obs.) Gibson. 
Gist (jist), n. [O. Fr. giste, abode, lodgings, gist, 
situated, placed, from gésir, to lie; Pr. jazer, Lat. 
Jacere. Cf. AGIST.] 
1. A resting place. [Obs.] 
These quails have their set gists; to wit, ordinary restin, 
and baiting places. Holland. 
2. (In this sense sometimes pronounced jit.) The 
main point of a question; the point on which an ac- 


tion rests; the pith of a matter; as, the gist of a 


. question. 
Git, n. See GEAT. 
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Gith, n. [Prov. Eng., corn-cockle; W. gith, corn- 
'_cockle.] Guinea pepper; a species of Nigella. 
Git/tern, n. [See CITHERN and GuUITAR.] <A guitar. 
Git/tern, v.7. To play on a gittern. Milton. 
Git’/tith, n. ped: A musical instrument, by some 
supposed to have been used by the people of Gath, 
and thence to have been introduced by David into 
Palestine;—a heading or title of Psalms viii., 
Ixxxi., and Ixxxiv. Dr. Wm. Smith. 
Giust, . Same as Jousv, q. v. Spenser. 
Giwusto (jys’to). [It., from Lat. justus. See Just.] 
(Mus.) In correct, equal, or steady time. ~ 
Give (57), v.t. [imp. GAVE; p. p. GIVEN; p. pr. & 
vb. n. GIVING.] [A-S. gifan, Icel. gefa, Sw. gifva, 
Dan. give, D. geven, O. Sax. gebhan, Goth. giban, 
O. H. Ger. geban, N. H. Ger. geben.] 

1. To bestow without receiving a return; to con- 
fer without compensation; to impart, as a posses- 
sion; to grant, as authority or permission; to yield 
up or allow. 

For generous lords had rather give than pay. Young. 

2. To yield possession of; to deliver over as prop- 
erty, in exchange; to pay; as, we give the value of 
what we buy. 

What shall a man give in exchange for his soul? Matt. xvi. 26. 

3. To communicate or announce, as tidings; to 
pronounce; to render or utter, as an opinion, a 
judgment, a sentence, a shout, and the like. 

4. To grant power or license to; to permit; to 
allow; to license; to commission. 

It is given me once again to behold my friend. Rowe. 
I Then give thy friend to shed the sacred wine. Pope. 

5. To exhibit as a product or result; to produce; 
to show; as, the number of men, divided by the 
number of ships, gives four hundred to each ship. 

6. To devote ; to apply;—used reflexively, to 
deyote or apply one’s self; as, the soldiers give 
themselves to plunder;—used very frequently in 
the passive participle; as, the people are given to 
luxury and pleasure; the youth is given to study. 

7. To allow or admit by way of supposition. 

‘ I give not heaven for lost. Milton. 
' To give away, to make over to another; to transfer. 
*‘ Whatsoever we employ in charitable uses during our 
lives, is given away from ourselves.” Atterbury. — To give 
back, to return; to restore. Atterbury. — Zo give chase, to 
pursue. Zotten.— To give ear, to listen. — fo give forth, 
to publish; totell. Hayward. —To give in. (a.) To allow by 
way of abatement or deduction from a claim; to yield 
what may be justly demanded. (0.) To declare; tomake 
known; to announce; to tender; as, to give im one’s ad- 
hesion to a party.— Jo give one’s self up. (a.) To de- 
spair of one’s recovery; to conclude to be lost. (0.) To 
resign or devote. ‘‘Let us give ourselves wholly up to 
Christ in heart and desire.” Bp. Taylor. (c.) To addict; 
to abandon; as, he gave himself up to intemperance. —7o 
give out. (a-) To utter publicly; to report; to announce. 
(6.) To send out; to emit; as, a substance gives out steam 
or odors: — To give over, to yield completely; to leave; to 
quit; to abandon; as, to give over a pursuit.— To give 
place, to withdraw ; also, to yield pre-eminence, as being 
subordinate or inferior. —To give the bag, to cheat. [Obs.] 
“T fear our ears have given us thebag.” J. Webster. —To 
give the hand, to pledge friendship or faith. — To give up. 
(a.) To abandon. (}.) To show up; to make public. 
T'll not stale them 
By giving up their characters, Beau. & Fi. 
— To give way. (a.) To withdraw; to give place. (0.) To 
yield to force or pressure; as, the scaffolding gave way; 
the wheels or axletree gave way. (c.) (Naut.) To begin 
to row; or to row with increased energy. 

Syn.—To Give, Conrer, GRANT. To give is the 
generic word, embracing all the rest. To confer was 
originally used of persons in power, who gave permanent 
grants or privileges; as, to confer the order of knight- 
hood; and hence it still denotes the giving of something 
which might have been withheld; as, to confer a favor. 
To grant is to give in answer to a petition or request, or 

_to one who is in some way dependent or inferior. 
Give, v.i. 1. To yield to force or pressure; as, the 
, earth gives under the feet. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 


Like seasoned timber, never gives. Herbert. 
2. To move; to recede, 
Now back he gives, then rushes on amain. Daniel. 
3. To shed tears; to weep. [Obs.] 
Whose eyes do never give 
But thorough lust and laughter. Shak. 


4. To have amisgiving. [Obs. and rare.] 
My mind gives ye’re reserved 
To rob poor market women. J. Webster. 
To give into, to go back; to give way.— To give in to. 
(a.) To yield assent; to adopt. ‘‘ This consideration may 
induce a translator to give in to those general phrases.” 
Pope. (b.) To acknowledge inferiority; to yield. — Zo 
give off, to cease; to forbear. oe Locke. — To give 
on or upon. (a.) Torush; to fall upon. [0bds.] (b.) To 
have a view of; to be in sight of; to overlook; to look 
toward. [A Gallicism.] 
Then stepped a buxom hostess forth, and sailed 
Full-blown before us into rooms which gave 
Upon a pillared porch. Tennyson. 
It received such light as it got, through a grating of iron 
bars, fashioned like a pretty em window, by means of which 
it could always be inspected from the gloomy staircase on 
which the grating gave. Dickens. 
—To give out, to expend all one’s strength; hence, to 
cease from exertion; to yield. — To give over, to cease; to 
act no more; to desist. ‘* It would be well for all authors, 
if they knew when to give over, and to desist from any 
further pursuits after fame.” Addison.— To give up, to 
cease from effort; to yield. 
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Giv’er, n. One who gives; a donor; a bestower; a 
grantor; one who imparts or distributes. 

It is the giver, and not the gift, that engrosses the heart of 

the Christian. Kollock. 

Give (jivz), n. pl. [W. geryn, Ir. geibhion, from 

_geibhoim, to get, obtain, hold.] Fetters. See GyveEs. 

Giv/ing,. 1. The act of one who, or that which, 


gives. 

_ 2. An alleging of what is not real. Shak. 

Giz/zard, n. [Fr. gésier, allied to gosier, throat, 
from O. Fr. gueuse, geuse, throat; It. gozzo, a bird’s 
crop.] (Physiol.) An enlarged part of the aliment- 
ary canal in birds, having strong muscular walls. 
It is situated between the glandular part and com- 
mencement of the intestine, and performs the func- 
tion of teeth in grinding or crushing the food. 

To fret the gizzard, to harass; to vex one’s self, or to 
be vexed. Hudibras. 

Gla’brate, a. [Lat. glaber, smooth.] (Bot.) Be- 
coming smooth or glabrous from age. Gray. 

Gla’bre-ate, )v.t. [From Lat. glabrare, from gla- 

Gla/bri-ate, ber, smooth.] o make smooth, 
plain, or bare. [Obs.] 

Glab/ri-ty, n. [Lat. glabritas.] Smoothness. [ Obs.] 
Gla’brotis, a. ([Lat. glaber, Fr. glabre.] Smooth; 
having a surface without hairs or any unevenness. 
Gla/cial (-shal) (Synop., §130), a. [Lat. glacialis ; 

glacies, ice; Fr. & Sp. glacial, It. glaciale.] 

1. Pertaining to ice or its action; icy; especially, 
pertaining to glaciers ; as, glacial phenomena. Lyell. 

2. (Chem.) Having a glassy appearance, as crys- 
tals; as, water acidulated by twenty drops of gla- 
cial acetic acid. Eng. Cyc. 

Glacial period (Geol.), a period of geologic time in 
which, as is supposed by some geologists, large portions 
of the northern hemisphere were covered with ice nearly 
to the summits of the highest mountains. 

Gla/cial-ist (gla/shal-ist), nm. One who attributes 
the phenomena of the drift in geology to glaciers. 
Gla/ci-ate (-shi-at), v. 7. [Lat. glaciare, glaciatum; 
Fr. glacer, Pr. glassar, glachar, It. ghiacciare.] To 
turn toice. [Obs.] * Johnson. 

Gla/ci-a/tion (-shi-a/shun), n. [See supra.] 

1. The act of freezing. 

2. That which is formed by freezing; ice. ' 

_3. The process of becoming covered with gla- 
ciers. 

Gla/¢ier (gla/seer, or glas/i-er), n. [Fr. glacier, 
from Lat. glacies, ice.] A field or immense mass of 
ice, or snow and ice, formed in the region of perpet- 
ual snow, and moving slowly down mountain slopes 
or valleys. It usually bears along bowlders and 
fragments of rock, arranged in lines parallel with 
the sides, and called moraines. 

Glacier theory (Geol.), the theory that large parts of 
the frigid and temperate zones were covered with ice 
during the glacial or ice period, and that, by the agency 
of this ice, the loose materials on the earth’s surface, 
aa drift, or diluvium, were transported and accumu- 
ated. 

Gla/ciotis (-shus), a. [It. ghiaccioso.] Pertaining 
to, consisting of, or resembling, ice; icy. [Obs.] 

Browne. 

Gla/¢is, or Gla-cis’, n. [Fr. glacis, from L. Lat. 
glatia, smoothness, from Ger. glatt, smooth, even.] 
An easy, insensible slope; especially (fort.), that 
mass of earth which serves as a parapet to the coy- 
ered way, having an easy slope or declivity toward 
the exterior ground. [See Jd/ust. of Ravelin.]} 

Glad, a. ee GLADDER; superl. GLADDEST.] 
eee gltid, glad, Dan. & Sw. glad, Icel. gladhr ; 

hii O.H. Ger. glat, N. H. Ger. glatt, smooth, 
even. 

1. Well contented; joyous; pleased; cheerful ; 
gratified; —said of persons, and often followed by 
of, at, sometimes by with. 

A wise son maketh a glad father. Prov. x.1. 

He that is glad at calaniities shall not be unpunished. 

Prov. xvii. 5. 
The Trojan, glad with sight of hostile blood. Dryden. 
2. Wearing a gay or bright appearance; express- 
ing or exciting joy; exhilarating. 
Her conversation 
More glad to me than toa miser money is. Sidney. 
Glad evening and glad morn crowned the fourth day. Ifilton. 

Syn.—Pleased ; gratified ; exhilarated ; animated ; 
delighted; cheerful; joyous; joyful; cheering; exhila- 
rating; pleasing; animating. — GLAD, DELIGHTED, GRATI- 
FIED. Delighted expresses a much higher degree of 
pleasure than glad. Gratified always refers to a pleas- 
ure conferred by some human agent, and the feeling is 
modified by the consideration that we owe it in part to 
another. A person may be glad or delighted to see a 
friend, and gratified at the attention shown by his visits. 

Glad of a quarrel, straight I clap the door: 

** Sir, let me see you and your works no more.” Pope. 
So on they fared, delighted still to join 
In mutual converse. Milton. 

Glad, v.t. [imp. & p.p.GLADDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GLADDING.] [See GLADDEN.] To make glad; to 
affect with pleasure; to cheer; to gladden; to ex- 
hilarate. 

But that which gladded all the warrior train, 
Though most were sorely wounded, none were slain. Dryden. 

Each drinks the juice that glads the heart of man. Pope. 

Glad, v. i. To be glad; to rejoice. [Obs.] Massinger. 

Glad/den (glid/dn), v.t. [imp. & p.p. GLADDENED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. GLADDENING.] [A-8. gladian; Dan. 
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GLAIR 


glade, 8w. glada, glidja, Icel. gladia, See supra.) 
‘To make glad; to cheer; to please; to exhilarate. 
A secret pleasure gladdened all that saw him. Addison. 
Glad/den (glid/dn), v. i. To be or become glad; to 
rejoice. 

The vast Pacific gladdens with the freight. Wordsworth. 
Glad/der, n. One who makes glad. Dryden. 
Glade, n. [Cf. W. golead, goleuad, a lighting, illu- 

mination, from golew, light, clear, bright; golew- 
fwich, glade, literally a light or clear defile; O. Eng. 
glade, shining, bright.] ca 
1. An open passage through a wood; an open or 
cleared space in a forest. 
There interspersed in lawns and opening 
glades. Pope. 


The opening of the wooded glade gave them 
a view of the castle ditch. W. Scott. 


2. An everglade. [Zocal, U. S.] 
Bartlett. 
3. An opening in the ice of rivers or 
lakes, or a place left unfrozen; also, 

smooth ice. [Local, U. S.] 

Gla’/den, ie [Lat. gladius, a sword.] 
Gla/der, (Bot.) Sword-grass ;— the 
general name of plants that rise with a 
broad blade, like sedge. Junius. 
Glad/ful, a. Full of gladness. [Obs.] 
It followed him with gladful glee. Spenser. 
Glad/ful-mess, n. The state of being 
gladful; gladness. [Obs.] Spenser. 


+ 


Glad/i-ate, a. [Lat. gladius, sword; 
Fr. gladié.] (Bot.) Sword-shaped; re- 
sembling a sword in form, as the legume 

Martyn. 

[Lat., from gladius, 





of a plant. 
Gladi-a/tor, n. 
sword; Fr. 
gladiateur, 
Sp. gladia- 
dor, It. gla- 
diatore.| A. 
sword- 
player; a 
prize-fight- 
er;  espe- 
cially, in 
ares 
ome, One pyine 
who fought re 
in the arena for the entertainment of the people. 
Glad/i-a-t0/ri-al, )a. Pertaining to gladiators, or 
Glad /i-a-t0/ri-an, to combats for the entertain- 
ment of the Roman people. Bp. Reynolds. 
Glad/i-a/tor-ship, n. Conduct, state, or art, of a 


Gladiate 
Leaves. 





Gladiator (from an ancient bass-relief). 


gladiator. 
Gladi-a-to-ry, a. [Lat. gladiatorius, Sp. gladia- 
torio.] Relating to gladiators; gladiatorial. 


Glad/i-a-tiire (53), . [Lat. & It. gladiatura, from 
Lat. gladiator, gladius.]| Sword-play ; fencing. 
i? Ss Gayton. 

Glad/i-Gle, n. [Lat. gladiolus, a small sword, the 
sword-lily, diminutive of gladius, sword; Fr. gla- 
diole, glaieul, O. Fr. glai, Pr. glaviol, glaya, glay, 
Sp. & It. gladiolo.] (Bot.) A lily-like plant, of the 
genus Gladiolus ;—called also corn-flag. 

Gla-dt'o-lits, n. (Lat., diminutive of gladius, 
sword.] (Bot.) A genus of plants having bulbous 
roots, and including many species, some of which 
are cultivated and valued for their beauty ; the corn- 
flag; gladiole. Baird. 

Glad/ly, adv. [See GLAD.] With pleasure; joy- 
fully; cheerfully. 

The common people heard him gladly. Mark xii. 37. 

Glad/ness, n. [See GLAD.] The state or quality 
of being glad; joy, or a moderate degree of joy and 
exhilaration; pleasure of mind; cheerfulness. 

They... did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of 
heart. Acts ii. 46. 
(" Gladness is rarely or never equivalent to mirth, 
merriment, gayety, and triumph, and it usually expresses 
less than delight. It sometimes expresses great joy. 
The Jews had joy and gladness, a feast and a good day. 
Esther viii. 17. 

Glad/ship, n. State of gladness. [Obs. Gower. 

Glad/séme (-sum), @. 1. Pleased; joyful; cheer- 
ful. Spenser, 

2. Causing joy, pleasure, or cheerfulness; having 
the appearance of gayety; pleasing, 
Of opening heaven they sung, and gladsome day. Prior. 

Glad/séme-ly, adv. Ina gladsome manner; with 
joy; with pleasure. 

Glad/séme-ness, 7. The state of being gladsome ; 
joy; pleasure of mind. ‘Hours of perfect glad- 
someness.” Wordsworth. 

Glad/stome,n. A roomy 
four-wheeled pleasure 
carriage, with two inside 
seats, calash top, and 
seats for driver and foot- 
man. 

Glad/wyn, n. Proy. ee 
Eng. ano lation: from Gisdatone: 
glad, A-S. gliid, and A-S. & O. H. Ger. wine, friend, 
Icel. vinr.] (Bot.) A plant of the genus Jris (/. 
fetidissima), from the leaves and roots of which a 
purge is sometimes made by steeping them in beer. 

Loudon, 

Glair,n. [Fr. glaire, Pr. glearea, gravy, must, Fr. 
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glaire @euf, the glair of an egg, from A-S. glire, 
amber, glare, L. Lat. glaria, any thing sticky. ] 

1. The white of an egg. 

2. Any viscous, transparent substance, resem- 
bling the white of an egg, 

3. A kind of halberd. 

Glair, v.t. [imp. & p.p. GLAIRED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GLAIRING.] To smear with the white of an egg. 

Glair’e-otts, a. Resembling the white of an egg. 

Giladir’ine, n. <A glairy substance which forms on 
the surface of some thermal waters. 

Glair’y, a. Like glair, or partaking of its quali- 
ties. Fleming. 

Glaive, n. See GLAVE. ; 

Gla'ma,n. [Gr. yapn, i. q. Afipn, Lat. Lopesae 

1. (Med.) A copious gummy secretion of the hu- 
mor of the eyelids, in consequence of some disorder ; 
blearedness. 

2. (Zoél.) A species of camel. 

Gla’/mour (gli/moor), n. [Written also glamer.] 
[Cf. Icel. glameggdr, one who is troubled with the 
glaucoma.} Witchery, or a charm on the eyes, 
making them see things differently from what they 
really are. [Scot.] 

It had much of glamour might 
To make alady seem a knight. W. Scott. 

Glance, n. [Ger. glanz, luster, brightness, glimpse, 
glance or flash of light, D., Sw., & Icel. glans, shin- 
ing, lightning, Dan. glands, Icel. glana, to grow 
light, Eng. gleen.] 

1. A sudden shoot of light or splendor. 


Swift as the lightning’s glance. Milton. 


2. A sudden look or darting of the sight; a rapid } 


view or cast with the eye; as, a sudden glance; a 
glance of the eye. 

Glance, v.i. [imp.& p. p. GLANCED (glanst); p. pr. 
& vb. n. GLANCING. ] 

1. To shoot or dart a ray of light or splendor; to 
shine. 
When through the gloom the glancing lightnings fly. Rowe. 
From art, from nature, from the schools, 
Let random influences glance, 
Like light in many a shivered lance, 
That breaks upon the dappled pools. Tennyson. 
2. To fly off in an oblique direction ; to dart aside; 
as, a glancing ball or shot. 
On me the curse aslope 
Glanced on the ground. Milton. 
3. To look with a sudden, rapid cast of the eye; 
to snatch a momentary or hasty view. 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to eee 
oar, 
4. To make an incidental or passing reflection ; 
to allude; — often with af. 
He glanced at a certain reverend doctor. Swift. 
5. To move quickly, rapidly appearing and dis- 
appearing; to be visible only for an instant at a 
time; to move interruptedly; to twinkle. 
And all along the forum and up the sacred seat, 
His vulture eye pursued the trip of those small glancing 
feet. Macaulay. 

Glance, v.t. To shoot or dart suddenly or ob- 
liquely; to cast for a moment; as, to glance the 
eye. 

Glance, n. (Min.) A dark-colored, metallic sul- 
phuret, as the sulphuret of silver or copper, called 
respectively silrer glance and copper glance. Dana. 

Glance’-edal, n. Anthracite; a mineral composed 
chiefly of carbon. See ANTHRACITE. 

Glan’/¢ing-ly, adv. In a glancing manner; tran- 
siently. Hakewill. 

Giand,n. [Fr. glande, gland, gland, acorn, Lat. glans, 
acorn, and glandula, gland, literally a little acorn ; 
Pr. glant, glan, It. ghianda, acorn, Pr. glandola, 
Sp. & Pg. glandula, It. ghiandola, a gland.] 

1. (Anat.) A cell, or collection of cells, having the 
power of secreting or separating some peculiar sub- 
stance from the blood or animal fluids. It is com- 





posed of follicles opening into a common duct for | 
Its action may be | 


the conveyance of its products. 
distinguished from that of simple cell action, as 
subserving a general economy, instead of that of an 
individual cell. 

t= There are two classes of glands, one, called ductless 
glands, for the modification of the fluids which pass 
through them, as the mesenteric and lymphatic glands; 
and the other for the secretion of fluids which are either 
useful in the animal economy, or require to be rejected 
from the body. 

2. (Bot.) (a.) A small cellular spot or prominence 
which secretes oil or aroma, as in orange-peel. (0.) 


Any very small prominence. if 
Cs 2) 





3. (Steam-mach.) The cover of a 
stuffing-box;—sometimes called a 
Jollower. 

4. (Mach.) A cross-piece or clutch 
for engaging and disengaging ma- 
chinery moved by belts or bands. 

Gland/ered, a. Affected with gland- 
ers. Berkeley. 
Gland/ers,n. [From gland.} 

1. (Far.) A contagious and very destructive dis- 
ease of the mucous membrane in horses, charac- 
terized by a constant discharge of sticky matter 
from the nose, and an enlargement and induration 
of the glands beneath and within the lower jaw. 

Gardner. 





Gland, (3.) 


a, gland; B, e, 
packing. 
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2. (Med.) A like disease, dangerous, and often 
fatal, communicated to man by contact with gland- 
ered animals. Dunglison. 

Glan-dif/er-otis, a. [Lat. glandifer, from glans, 
acorn, and ferre, to bear; Fr. glandifere, Sp. glan- 
difero, It. ghiandifero.] Bearing acorns, or other 
nuts; producing nuts or mast; as, glandiferous 


trees. 

Gland/i-form, a. [Lat. glans, acorn, and forma, 
shape; Fr. glandiforme.] In the shape of a gland 
or nut; resembling a gland. 

Gland/i-lar, a. [O. Fr. glandulaire.] Containing 
or supporting glands; consisting of glands; per- 
taining to glands. 

Gland/i-la/tion, n. [Fr. glandulation.] 
The situation and structure of the secretory vessels 
in plants. 

Glandulation respects the secretory vessels, which are either 
glandules, follicles, or utricles. es 

Gland/iile (glind/yul), n. [Fr. glandule, Lat. glan- 
dula.] A small gland or secreting vessel. 

Gland/i-lif/er-otis, a. [Lat. glandula and ferre, 
to bear; Fr. glandifere.] Bearing glands. Lee, 

Gland/it-lobse’, a. The same as GLANDULOUS. 

Gland/i-lés/i-ty, n. The quality of being glandu- 
lous; a collection of glands. [0O0s.] Browne. 

Gland/i-lotis, a. [Lat. glandulosus, Fr. glandu- 
leux, Pr. glandulos, Sp., Pg., & It. glanduloso, It. 
also ghiandoloso.] Containing glands; consisting of 
glands; pertaining to glands; resembling glands. 

Glans, n. feat See GLAND.] 

1. (Anat.) The vascular body which forms the 
apex of the penis, and the extremity of the clitoris. 
2. (Bot.) The acorn or mast of the oak and simi- 
lar fruits. Gray. 
3. (Med.) (a.) A form of tumor, consisting of an 


enlargement of the thyroid gland, known also as | 


bronchocele and goiter. (b.) A pessary. Dunglison. 
Glare, n. [ated to Lat. clarus, clear, bright, shin- 
ing, A-S.g 


glarogig, O. D. gla@roogigh, blue-eyed, Dan. glar, 
Icel. glér, glass.] 


1. A bright, dazzling light; clear, brilliant luster | 


or splendor, that dazzles the eyes; a confusing and 
bewildering light. 
The frame of burnished steel that cast a glare. Dryden. 
2. A fierce, piercing look. 
About them round, 
A lion now he stalks with fiery glare. Milton. 
3. A viscous, transparent substance. See GLAIR. 
Glare, v.i. [imp. & p. p. GLARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GLARING. ] 
1. To shine with a clear, bright, dazzling light; 
as, glaring light. 


The cavern glares with new-admitted light. Dryden. 
2. To look with fierce, piercing eyes. 
And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon. Byron. 


3. To shine with excessive luster; to be ostenta- 
tiously splendid; as, a glaring dress. 


She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring. Pope. 
Gliare,v.¢. To shoot out, or emit, as a dazzling 
light. ‘‘ Every eye glared lightning.” Milton. 


Glare, a. [See GLARE, 7. 
light brightly or clearly; hence, smooth; slippery; 
glib; as, the poal was covered with glare ice. 

Glar’e-otis, a. [Fr. glaireuz. See Guair.] Re- 
sembling the white of an egg; viscous and trans- 
parent or white. 

Glar/iness, 

Glar’/ing-ness, 

Glar/ing, p.a. Clear; notorious; open and bold; 
barefaced; as, a glaring crime. 

Glar/ing-ly, adv. In a glaring manner; openly; 
clearly; notoriously. 

Glar’y, a. Of a brilliant, dazzling luster. [Obs.] 
“ Bright, crystal glass is glary.” Boyle. 

Glass, n. [A-S. glis, Ger., D., Dan., Sw., & Icel. 
glas, Icel. also glér, Dan. glar; O. H. Ger. clas, also 
amber, A-S. gliire, Lat. glesum, glessum, gla@sum.] 


n. A dazzling luster or brillian- 
cy. 


1. A hard, brittle, transparent substance, formed | 


by fusing sand with fixed alkalies. 

2. (Chem.) A substance or mixture, earthy, saline, 
or metallic, brought by fusion to the state of a hard, 
brittle, transparent mass, whose fracture is con- 
choidal. Aitkin. 

3. Any thing made of glass; especially, (a.) A 
looking-glass; a mirror. (b.) A glass filled with 
running sand for measuring time; and hence the 
time in which a glass is exhausted of its sand. 

She would not live 
The running of one glass. Shak. 
(c.) A drinking-glass; a tumbler. (d.) An optical 
glass; alens; a spy-glass;—in the plural, specta- 
cles; as, a pair of glasses. (e.) A weather-glass; a 
barometer. 
Glass, a. Made of glass; vitreous; as, a glass bottle. 
Glass, v.t. [imp.& p. p. GLASSED (glast); p. pr. & 
vb. n. GLASSING.] 

1. To see, as in a glass, 

Happy to glass themselves in suchamirror. Motley. 

2. To reflect, as in a mirror; to mirror;— used 
reflexively, 

When the Almighty’s form glasses itself in tempests. Byron. 

3. To casein glass. [Rare.] Shak. 

4. To cover with glass; to glaze. Boyle. 


dre, amber, glare, any thing transparent, | 
L. Ger. glaren, gléren, to glow or burn like coals, | 


Polished so as to reflect | 


| 


| 


(Bot.) | 


Martyn. | 





GLAUCONITE 


Glass!-blOw/er, n. One whose business is to blow 
and fashion glass. s 
Glass/-edach, n. A coach superior to a hackney- 
coach, hired for the day, or any short period, as a 
private carriage ; — so called because originally pri- 
vate carriages alone had glass windows. rage 
Smart. 
Glass/-eraib, n. (Zodl.) A species of crustacean, of 
the genus Phyllosoma, which is almost as transpar- 
ent as glass. Dana. 


Glass/-etit/ter, n. One who cuts sheets of glass 
to the requisite size for window-panes, &c. 
Simmonds. 


Glass/-ett/ting, n. The act or process of cutting, 
shaping, and modifying the surface of glass, by 
grinding and polishing with emery and water ona 
metallic wheel or other tool, as in ornamenting 


glass-ware. © 
Glass’en (glis/n), a Glassy; glazed. [Obs.] 
B. Jonson. 


“Glassen eyes.” 
Glass’-faced (-fist), a. Mirror-faced; reflecting 
the sentiments of another. [Rare.] ‘ The glass- 
faced flatterer.” Shak. 
Glass/ful, n.; pl. GLASS/FULS. The contents of a 


glass. 
Glass/ful, a. Glassy; shining like glass. [Obs.] 
“* Minerya’s glassful shield.” Marston, 


Glass’-ffir/nace, n. <A furnace in which the mate- 
rials of glass are melted. 

Glass’-gall,n. Sandiver. See GALL. 

Glass’-gaz/ing, a. Addicted to viewing one’s self 
in a glass or mirror; finical. [Obs.] Shak. 

Glass/-grind/er, n. One who grinds glass. 

Glass/-house, 7. A house where glass is made; a 
manufactory of glass. 

Glass’i-ly, adv. So as to resemble glass. 

Glass/i-mess, n. The quality of being glassy or 
smooth; a vitreous appearance. 


Glass/-man, 7.; pl. GLASS/-MEN, One who sells 


glass. ‘. 
Glass/-mit/al (-znét/l, or mét/al), m. Glass in fu- 
sion. [Obs.] ~ Bacon. 


Glass/-paint/ing, n. A mode of staining glass so 
as to represent painting. Wright. 

Glass’-pa/per, m. Paper covered with finely- 
pounded glass, and used, like sand-paper, for abra- 
sive purposes. Simmonds. 

Glass/-p6t, n. A vessel used for melting glass in 
manufactories. 

Glass/-sdap,n. The black oxide of manganese or 
other substances used by glass-blowers to take 
away color from glass. 

Glass/=-téars, n. pl. The same as Prince Rupert’s 
drops. See Rupert’s Drops. 

Glass/-work (-wirk),”. 1. Manufacture of glass. 

2. (pl.) The place or buildings where glass is 
made; a glass-house. 

Glass/wort (-wirt),”. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Salicornia, so called from the fact that, when 
burned, it yields soda, which is used in the manu- 
facture of glass. The jointed glasswort (Salicornia 
herbacea), is often eaten as a salad or pickle, under 
the name of marsh-samphire. Loudon. 

Glass’y,a. 1. Made of glass; vitreous; as, a glassy 
substance. acon. 

2. Resembling glass in its properties, as in 
smoothness, brittleness, or transparency ; as, a 
glassy stream; a glassy surface; the glassy deep. 

Gias/ton-bu-ry Thorn (glis/n-ber-jy-). (Bot.) A 
variety of the common hawthorn. don. 

Glau/ber-ite, n. [Fr. glaubérite, Ger. glauberit, 
from Glauber, a German physician and chemist, 
who died 1668.] (Min.) A slightly soluble mineral, 
consisting of sulphate of soda and sulphate of lime. 
It occurs in flattened, oblique crystals, somewhat 
glassy in appearance, and of a yellowish or grayish 
color. This mineral has been met with only in salt- 
mines. Dana. 

Glau/ber’s-salt, n. [Ger. glaubersalz, from Glau- 
ber, a distinguished German chemist (1604-1668) 
who discovered it. See supra.) Sulphate of soda, 
a well-known cathartic. 

Glau-cés/cent, / a. [Lat. glaucus, Gr. yavxés, 

Glau/¢ine, blue-gray.] Having something 
of a bluish-hoary appearance, Loudon. 

Glau’¢ie, a. (Chem.) Relating to an acid procured 
from teasels and scabious plants. Hoblyn. 

Glau ¢i-tan,n. (Bot.) A genus of glaucous eyer- 
green plants, the juice of which is acrid, and said to 
be poisonous; horn-poppy. 

Glau/eo-lite (49), n. [Gr. yAavxés, sea-green, and 
AiSos, stone.] (Jfin.) A greenish-blue variety of 
scapolite, consisting principally of the silicates of 
alumina and lime. ’ ‘ 

Giqu-eo!mdt, n. [Lat., Gr. yAabxona, from yAavkody, 
to make grayish; }Aavxos, light-gray, blue-gray, 
Lat. glaucus, Fr. glaucome. | Dimness or abolition 
of sight, with a diminution of transparency, and a 
bluish or greenish tinge of the refracting media of 
the eye, due, in general, to an inflammation of the 
sclerotic and choroid coats. 

Glau-e0/ma-toits, or Glau-edm/a-totis, a. Hay- 
ing the nature of glaucoma. \ 

Glau/eo-nite, n. [Fr. glauconite and eee 
from Lat. glaucus. See mee (Min.) The green 
mineral which gives the peculiar character to the 
greensand of the chalk and other formations. 
See GREENSAND. Dana, 
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GLAUCOPIS 


Glqau-eo'pis,n. (Gr. yavkés, sea-green, and wy, 
e bo (Ornith.) A genus of birds including but a 
single species (G. cinerea), the great wattle-bird, 
found in New Zealand. 

Gilqu-co'sis,n. The same as GLAUCOMA. 

Gigu/cotis, a [Lat. glaucus, Gr. yAavk6s.] 

1. Of a sea-green color; of a dull green passing 
into grayish-blue. indley. 
2. (Bot.) Covered with a fine bloom or fine white 

_* powder easily rubbed off, as that on a blue plum, or 
on a cabbage-leaf, Gray. 

Glqweus, n. (Lat. glawcus, sea-green.] (Zodl.) 
A genus of nudibranchiate mollusks, found in the 
warmer latitudes, floating in the open sea, beau- 
tifully colored with blue. 4 Lrorster. 

Glave,n. [Fr. glaive, Pr. glavi, O. Pr. gladi, Lat. 
gladius.} 


1. A broadsword; a falchion. [Obs.] ‘Laying 
both hands upon his glave.” Spenser. 
The fierce Orion with his golden glave. G. Douglas. 


2. A curved cutting weapon used by infantry in 
repelling cavalry, having {ts edge on the outer curve, 
and fastened to the end of a pole. [Written also 

laive. Fosbroke. 

Glav’er, v.i. [W. glafru, to flatter, glafr, flattery 
A-S. gliwere, flatterer, allied to Lat. glaber, smooth. | 
To flatter; to wheedle. [Obs.] ‘Some slavish, 
glavering, flattering parasite.” South. 

Glav’er-er, . A flatterer. [Obs.] Mir. for Mag. 

Glay’mGre, n. [See CLAYMORE.] A large, two- 
handed sword formerly used by the Highlanders ; 
a claymore, Johnson. 

Glaze, v. t. [imp.& p. p. GLAZED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GLAZING.] [O. Eng. glase, glass, from glass, q.v.] 

1. To furnish with glass, as a window, a house, 
a case, a frame, and the like. 

Two cabinets daintily paved, richly hanged, and glazed 
with crystalline glass. Bacon. 

2. To incrust, cover, or overlay with a thin sur- 
face, consisting of, or resembling, glass; hence, to 
render smooth, glass-like, or glossy; as, to glaze 
earthenware, paper, gunpowder, and the like. 

Sorrow’s eye glazed with blinding tears. Shak. 

Glaze,n. The vitreous coating or glazing of pottery 
or porcelain; glazing. Ure. 

Glaz’en, a. Resembling glass. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 

Glaz/er, n. 1. A workman who glazes or applies 
glazing in pottery manufacture, &c.; also, a cal- 
enderer or smoother of cloth, paper, and the like. 

2. A wooden wheel covered with emery or with 
an alloy-ring of lead and tin, for polishing cut- 
lery, &c. Simmonds. 

Gla/zier (gli/zhur),”. [From glaze or glass.] One 
whose business is to set glass. 

Glaz/ing, n. 1. The act or art of setting glass; the 
art of crusting with a vitreous substance, or of pol- 
ishing, smoothing, or rendering glossy. 

2. The glass or glass-like substance with which 
any surface is incrusted or overlaid; as, the glazing 
of pottery or porcelain, or of paper. 

3. (Paint.) Transparent, or semi-transparent, 
colors passed thinly over other colors, to modify the 
effect. 

Gléad, n. 

Gléam, 7. 


Same as GLEDE, q. V. ‘ 
A-S. gleam, gliim, from gldiwan, to shine, 


gleam. Of. Icel. gldma, whiteness, O. Sax. glimo, | 


splendor. } 
1. A shoot of light; a small stream of light; a 
beam; a ray. 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light. Longfellow. 
2. Brightness; splendor. 
In the clear azure gleam the flocks are seen. Pope. 
Gléam,v.i. [imp.& p.p.GLEAMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GLEAMING. } 
1. To shoot, or dart, as rays of light; as, at the 
dawn; light gleams in the cast. 
2. To shine; to cast light. 
3. (Falconry.) To disgorge filth, as a hawk. 
Syn. —To Greau, GLIMMER, GLITTER. To gleam de- 
notes a faint but distinct emission of light. To glimmer 
describes an indistinct and unsteady light. To g/itter im- 
ports a brightness that is intense, but varying. The morn- 
ing light gleams upon the earth; adistant taper glimmer's 
through the mist; a dew-drop glitters in the sun. 
At last a gleam 


Of dawning light turned thitherward in haste 
His traveled steps. 


And from the walls of heaven 
Shoots far into the bosom of dim night 


Milton. 


A glimmering dawn. Milton. 
Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the muse’s ray. Gray. 


Gléam/ing, ». A shoot or shooting of light. 
Gléam/y, a. Darting beams of light; casting light 
in rays; flashing. 
In brazen arms, that cast a gleamy ray, 
Swift through the town the warrior bends his way. Pope. 
Gléan, v.t. [imp.& p.p.GLEANED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GLEANING.] [Fr. glaner, Prov. Fr. gléner, to glean, 
L. Lat. glenare, Fr. glane, handful, cluster. Cf. W. 
glain, gldn, clean, sions to clean, purify, Icel. 
glana, to become light.] 
1. To gather after a reaper; to collect in scattered 
or fragmentary parcels, as the grain left by a reaper. 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps. Shak. 
2. To collect with patient and minute labor; as, 
to glean facts. 








| Glib, a. 


eo 
570 
Gléan, v. 7. 
by reapers, 
And she went, and came and gleaned in the field after the 
reapers. Ruth ii. 3. 
Gléan, 7. 1. A collection made by gleaning, or by 
gathering here and there a little. 


The gleans of yellow thyme distend his thighs. Dryden. 


2. The after-birth or secundine of an animal, espe- 
cially of a cow, or other domestic animal; cleaning. 
{GPs Holland. 

Gléan/er,n. 1. One who gathers after reapers. 
2. One who gathers slowly with labor. Locke. 
Gléan/ing,n. 1. The act of gathering after reap- 
ers. 

2. That which is collected by gleaning. 
tngs of natural knowledge.” 

Glébe, n. 
land, soil.] 

1. Turt; soil; ground; sod. 

Fertile of corn the glebe, of oil and wine. Milton. 


2. (Heel. Law.) The land belonging to a parish 
church or ecclesiastical benefice, Spelman. 

3. Acrystal. [Obs.] Arbuthnot. 

4. (Mining.) A piece of earth in which is con- 
tained some mineral ore. 

Glébe/less, a. Without a glebe. 

Gle-bis/i-ty, n. The quality of being gleby. 

Gléb/otis,) a. [Lat. glebosus, Sp. gleboso. See 

Gléb’y, supra.) Pertaining to the glebe; 
turfy; cloddy. ‘‘Gleby land.” Prior. 

Gle-eho'ma,n. (Bot.) A genus of small, trailing 
plants, including the ground ivy, or gill. 

Gléde,n. [A-8S. glida, glioda, probably from glidan, 
to glide; Sw. glada.] 

1. (Ornith.) The common kite of Europe (Milwus 
ictinus), a rapacious bird. 

2. [See GLEED.] A glowing coal. [Qbs.] ‘The 
cruel ire, red as any glede.” Chaucer. 

Glee,n. [O. Eng. glé, glew, A-S. glie, gled, gleov, 
gliv, glig, joy, song, gleowian, gliowian, gliwian, to 
jest, sing. Cf. GLAD.] 

1. Music; minstrelsy. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

2. Joy; merriment; mirth; gayety; particularly, 
the mirth enjoyed at a feast. Spenser. 

3. (Mus.) A composition for three or more voices, 
generally of a light and secular character. It is of 
modern English origin. 

Gleed,n. [A-S. gléd, from gléwan, to glow as a fire; 
Icel. gldd, Dan. gidd, Ger. glut, O. H. Ger. gluot. 
See Gtow.} A glowing coal. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Glee/ful, a Merry; gay; joyous. Shak. 

Gleek,n. [See GuickE and GLEE.] [Obs.] 

1. A jest or scoff; a trick or deception. 
Where’s the Bastard’s braves, and Charles’s gleeks? Shak. 


2. A game at cards formerly much used, played 
by three persons with forty-four cards, each hand 
having twelve, and eight being left for the stock. 

My aunt Wright and my wife and I to cards, the teaching 
of us to play at gleek, which is a pretty game. Pepys. 

3. An enticing look or glance. ‘A pretty gleek 
coming from Pallas’ eye.” Beau. § Fl. 

Gleek, v.i. To make sport; to gibe; to sneer; to 
spend time idly. [Obs.] Shak. 
Glee’/man, n.; pl. GLEE/MEN,. An itinerant min- 
strel or musician. [Obs.] 
Gleen, v. i. [Icel. glana, to grow light. Sce 
GLANCE and GLEAN.] To shine; to glisten, foe) 
rior. 
Glee’/séme (-sum), a Merry; joyous. [Obs.] 
Gleet, n. [Cf. Icel. glata, to close, and A-S. glidan, 
to glide.] (Med.) A transparent mucous discharge 
from the membrane of the urethra, an effect of gon- 


To gather stalks or cars of grain left 


“ Glean- 
c Cook, 
[Fr. glébe, Sp., It., & Lat. gleba, clod, 


orrhea. Hoblyn. 
Gleet, v.i. 1. To flowin a thin, limpid humor; to 
00ze, as gleet. Wiseman. 
2. To flow slowly, as water. Cheyne. 
Gleet/y, a. Ichorous; thin; limpid. Wiseman. 


Glén,n. [A-S. glen, from W. glyn, a deep valley, 
through which a river flows, Ir. & Gael. gleann, 
valley, glen.] A secluded and narrow valley; a 
dale; a depression or space between hills. 

And wooes the widow’s daughter of the glen. Spenser. 

Glé@me (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. gléne, Gr. ydfvn.] 
(Anat.) The cavity or socket of the eye; any slight 
depression or cavity receiving a bone in articula- 


tion. Parr. 
Glen-liv’et, n. A superior Scotch whisky, named 
from the district in which it is made. Simmonds. 


Glé/noid, n. [Fr. glénoide, Gr. yAnvoeidis, from 
y\fvn and etdos, form.] (Anat.) A part having a 
shallow cavity, as the socket of the shoulder-joint, 
and the like. Hoblyn. 

Glew,n. See GuuE. [0bs.] 

Gli/a-dine, n. [Fr. gliadine, from Gr. yXéa, glue.] 
(Chem.) The viscid portion of gluten. Gregory. 

[compar. GLIBBER; sperl. GLIBBEST.] 

[Fr. glib, slippery, Gael. glib, sleet, D. glibberen, 

glippen, to slide, glibberig, glipperig, glib, slippery. 

Cf. A-S. glid, slippery.] 

1. Smooth; slippery; admitting a body to slide 
easily on the surface; as, ice is glib. 
2. Voluble; easily moving; as, a glib tongue. 
I want that glib and oily art 
To speak and purpose not. Shak. 


Syn.—Slippery; smooth; fluent; voluble; flippant. 








GLISTER 


Glib, 7». [Ir. & Gael. glib, a lock of hair.] 
curled brush of 
eyes. 

The Trish have, from the Scythians, mantles and long giles, 
which is a thick curled bush of hair hanging down over their 
eyes, and monstrously disguising them. Spenser. 

Their wild costume of glib and mantle. Southey. 

Glib, v. t. 1. [O. & Prov. Eng. lib, to castrate, geld, 


A thick, 
hair, hanging down over the 


Proy. Dan. live, L. Ger. & O. D. lubben.] To cas- 
trate; to geld; to emasculate. 

Thad rather glib myself, than they 

Should not produce tair issue. Shak. 


2. [See GLIB, a.] Tomake smooth. Bp. Mull. 

Glib’/ber-y, a. 1. Glib; sliding; slippery; change- 
able. [Obs.] 

His love is glibbery; there is no hold on't. Marston, 

2. Moving easily; nimble; voluble. [Obs.] “Thy 
lubrical and glibbery muse.” B, Jonson. 

Glib/ly, adv. In a glib manner; as, to slide glibly ; 
to speak glibly. 

Glib/ness, n. The quality or state of being glib; 
smoothness; slipperiness; volubility. 

Glicke, n. [Cf. Ir. & Gael. glic, wise, cunning, 
crafty.] An ogling look. [Obs.] See GLEEK. 

Glide, v.i. [imp. & p.p. GLIDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GLIDING.] [A-8. glidan, Sw. glida, Dan. glide, L. 
Ger. gliden, D. glyden or glijden, M. H. Ger. gliten, 
N.H. Ger. gleiten.] To move gently or smoothly ; 
to pass along without noise, violence, or apparent 
effort; to pass rapidly and easily, as over a smooth 
surface, as a river in its channel, a bird in the air, 
a_ vessel through the water, a skater over ice, a 
ghost in the twilight. 

The river glideth at his own sweet will. Wordsworth. 

Glide,». 1. The act or manner of moving smoothly, 
swiftly, and without labor or obstruction. Shak. 

2. (Pron.) The series of sounds produced while 
the mouth-organs are changing from one definite 
position to another. 

{=~ It corresponds exactly to the succession of musical 
tones produced by sliding the finger down a violin string 
while the bow is drawn. In both cases, the sounds lie 
between two fixed extremes, and pass into one another 
by a continuous course of change; in other words, by an 
infinite number of degrees, each of which is separately 
indistinguishable from the rest. The glide which occurs 
in speaking is a very important, and usually an essentis|, 
efficient of syllables. Its effects are most apparent, 
1. In the transition from a long to a short vowel, or the 
reverse, producing a diphthong, as 07, w; 2. In the transi- 
tion from a vowel to a consonant, or the reverse, as in 
pit, where there is a glide from the p to the z, and another 
from the ¢ to the ¢; in any, where there is a glide from 
the a to the nm, and another from the » to the y; and in 
boot-tree, where the glide up fo the ¢ is separated from the 
glide from it by a perceptible pause. 

Glid/er, n. One who, or that which, glides. 

Glid/ing-ly, adv. In a gliding, flowing, rapid man- 
ner. 

Gliff, n. [Cf. O. Eng. glifte, to look.] <A transient 
glance ; an unexpected view of something that 
startles one. [Prov. Eng.] Hallet, 

Glike,n. [See GLEEK.] A sneer; a flout. [Obs.] 

Glim, ”. [Prov. Ger. glim, glowing, a spark. Sce 
infra.| A light or candle. Thompson. 

Douse the glim, put out the light. [Slang.] 

Glim/mer, v. i. [imp. & p. p. GLIMMERED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. GLIMMERING.] ([Ger. glimmer, a faint, 
trembling light, mica, glimmern, to glimmer, glim- 
men, to shine faintly, glow; Sw. glimra and glim- 
ma, Dan. glimre, D. glimmen, glimpen.] To give 
feeble or scattered rays of light; to shine faintly; 
as, the glimmering dawn; a glimmering lamp. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day. Shak. 

Syn.—To gleam; to glitter. See GLEAM. 

Glim/mer, n. 1. A faint light; feeble, scattered 
rays of light. 


2. Mica. See MICA. Woodward. 
Glim/mer-ing, n. 1. A faint beaming of light. 
2. A faint view; a glimpse. Wotton, 


Glimpse, n. [D. glimpen and glimmen, to shine 
faintly. See swpra.] 

1. A sudden flash; a momentary ray; transient 

luster, 
Like as the lightning’s glimpse they ran. Milton. 

2. A short, hurried view; a transitory or frag- 

mentary perception; a quick sight. 

Here hid by shrub-wood, there by glimpses seen. rogers. 
Glimpse, v.%. To appear by glimpses. Drayton. 
Glimpse, v.é. To catch a glimpse of; to sce by 

glimpses; to have a short or hurried view of. 
Glint,n. A glimpse, glance, or gleam. [Scof.] ‘Ile 
saw a glint of light.” Ramsay. 
Glint, v.i,. [imp. & p. p. GLINTED; p. pr. & vb. 2. 
GLINTING.] To glance; to peep forth, as a flower 
from the bud. Burns. 
Glist, n. [From glisten.] Glimmer; mica. [fare.] 
Glis/ten (glis/n), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. GLISTENED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. GLISTENING.] [O. Eng. glissen, 
A-S. glisian, glisnian, O. H. Ger. glizun, N. H. 
Ger. gleiszen.] To sparkle or shine; especially, to 
shine with a mild, subdued, and fitful luster; -to 
emit a soft, scintillating light; as, the glistening 
stars, 
The ladies’ eyes glistened with pleasure. 8S. Richardson. 
Glis/ter, v. i. [imp. & p. p. GLISTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. GLISTERING.] [Ger. glistern, glinstern, glit- 
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GLISTER 


zern, IQ. glisteren, glinsteren.} To be bright; to 
sparkle; to be brilliant; to shine; to glisten, 
All that glisters is not gold. 
Glis/ter, n. 1. Glitter; luster. 

2. The same as CLYSTER. 
Glis/ter-ing-ly, adv. In a glistering manner. 
Glit/ter, v.i. [imp. & p. p. GLITTERED; p. pr. & 

vb. N. GLITTERING.] ([Sw. glittra, Icel. glitra, 
glita, A-S. glitan, glitian, glitnian.} 

1. To sparkle with light; to shine with a brilliant 
but cold and broken light; to gleam; to be splen- 
did; as, a glittering sword. 

The field yet glitters with the pomp of war. Dryden. 

2. To be showy, specious, or striking, and hence 
attractive; as, the glittering scenes of a court. 

yn.—To gleam; to glisten; to shine; to sparkle; to 
glare. See GLEAM. 
Glit/ter, n. A bright, sparkling light; brilliant and 
showy splendor or luster; brightness; brilliancy ; 
as, the glitter of arms; the glitter of royal equipage ; 


Shak. 


the glitter of dress. Milton. 
Glit/ter-and, a. Sparkling. [Obs.] ‘Belts of 
glitterand gold.” Spenser. 


Glit/ter-ing-ly, adv. Ina glittering manner. 
Gldam, v.i. [See GLoom and Guum.] To be sul- 
len. 
Gldam/ing, 7. [See GLOOM.] 
1. Twilight; dusk. [Scot.] 
2. Sullenness; melancholy. [Obs.] 
Gloar, v.i. [O. D. gloeren, glueren, gluyeren.] To 
squint; to stare. [Obs.] 
Gloat, v.i. [imp. & p.p. GLOATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GLOATING.] [Ger. glotzen, klotzen, Dan. glotte, 
glétte, to look; Icel. glotta, to smile indignantly. ] 


Hogg. 


To look steadfastly ; to gaze earnestly ; — usually in | 


a bad sense, to gaze with malignant satisfaction, or 
passionate desire. 
In vengeance gloating on another's pain. 
G130/bard, n. [O. Eng. globerde, from glow, q. v.3 
bard, berde, perhaps corrupted from Fr. ver, worm. } 
A glow-worm. 
G13d/bate, a. ([Lat. globatus, p. p. of globure, to 
G10/ba-ted, make into a ball, globus, ball.] Hay- 
ing the form of a globe; spherical; spheroidal. 
Globe, n. [Fr. globe, Sp. & It. globo, Lat. globus.] 
1. A round or spherical body, solid or hollow; a 
body whose surface is in every part equi-distant 
from the center; a ball; a sphere. 


Byron. | 


2. Any thing which is nearly spherical or globular | 


in shape; as, the globe of the eye; the globe of a 
lamp; a globe of glass, and the like; hence, also, a 
collection of men or animals closely gathered to- 
gether. ‘A globe of fiery seraphim.” 

3. The earth ; the terraqueous ball ; — usually 
preceded by the definite article. Locke. 

4. A round model of the world; a spherical rep- 
resentation of the earth or heavens; as, a terrestrial 
or celestial globe; called also artificial globe. 

Globe of compression (Mil.), a kind of mine producing 
a wide crater. 

Syn. — GLose, SPHERE, ORB, BALL. —Globe denotes a 
round, and usually a solid body; sphere is the term ap- 
plied in astronomy to such a body, or to the concentric 
spheres or orbs of the old astronomers ; 07°) is used, espe- 
cially in poetry, for globe or sphere, and also for the path- 
way of a heavenly body; ball is applied to the heavenly 
bodies conceived of as thrown or impelled through space. 

Thus, roaming with adventurous wing the globe, 


Milton. | 


From scene to scene excursive. Mallet. 
Kindly, perhaps, He now afflicts us here, | 
To guide our views to a sublimer sphere. Jenyns. | 


‘Thousands of suns beyond each other blaze, 
Orbs roll o’er orbs, and glow with mutual rays. 


What though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball. Addison. 

GlGébe, v. ¢t. To gather or form into a globe. Milton. 

Globe/-am/a-ranth, n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Gomphrena (G. globosa), bearing beautiful 
pon of flowers, long retaining color when gath- 
ered. 

Globbe/-an/i-mal, n. A small aquatic plant of the 
genus Volvor. It has a globular form, and was 
formerly supposed to be an animal, whence the 
name. 

Globe/-dai/sy, n. 
(Bot.) A plant or 
flower of the genus 
Globularia, com- 
mon in Europe. 

Globbe/-fish, n. 
(Ichth.) A fish of 
the genus Diodon 
or the genus Te- 
traodon, which, by 
inflating an abdominal sac, can swell out its body 


to a globular shape. 

Glbbe’-flow/er, n. (Bot.) A plant of 
the genus TVrollius (T. Européus), 
found in the mountainous parts of Eu- 
rope, and producing handsome globe- 
shaped flowers. 

Glo-bGse’, a. [Lat. 
globoso, Fr. globeuz. 7 

1. Round; spherical; globular, or H 
nearly so. Milton. 

2. (Bot.) Having a rounded form re- 
sembling that of a globe. 

Glo-bés/i-ty, n.  [Lat. globositas, Fr. 


Jenyns. 
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globosité, It. globosita.] The quality of being 


round; sphericity. Ray. 
G10/botis, a. [See GLOBOSE.] Round; spherical; 
globose. Milton. 


Gléb/ii-lar, a. [Fr. globulaire, It. globulare.] 
Globe-shaped ; having the form of a ball or sphere; 
spherical, or nearly so; as, globular atoms. Milton. 

Globular chart, a chart of a portion of the earth’s sur- 
face constructed on the principles of the globular projec- 
tion. — Globular projection (Map Projection), a projec- 
tion of the meridians and parallels as they would appear 
if the point of sight were taken in the axis of the primi- 
tive circle, and at a distance without the surface equal to 
the radius of the sphere into the sine of 45°. — Globular 
sailing, sailing on a great circle, or so as to make the 
shortest distance between two places. 

Gilbb/i-liri-d,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants grow- 
ing in Europe, and having the flowers arranged in 
compact globose heads; mad-wort. 

G16b/ti-lar/i-ty, n. The state of being globular; 
globosity ; globulousness. 

G16b/ii-lar-ly, adv. In a globular or spherical 
form; spherically. 

Gl6éb/ti-lar-ness, n. The quality of being glob- 
ular; sphericity; globosity. 

Gldb/iile, n. [Fr. globule, Sp. globulo, Lat. globu- 
lus, diminutive of globus.] 

1. A little globe; a small particle of matter, of a 
spherical form. 

Hailstones have opaque globules of snow in their center. 

Newton. 

2. (Physiol.) A small, flat, and circular or ellip- 
tical body found in the blood of all animals; one of 
the corpuscles or disks found in the blood, and con- 
sisting of hematine and globuline. 

Glib/a-line, n. [Fr. globuline, from Lat. globulus. 
See supra.] (Chem.) A substance closely allied to 
albumen, and forming the principal constituent of 
the globules of blood. Graham. 

GlOb/i-lotis, a. [Fr. globuleux, Sp. & It. globu- 
loso.] Having the form of a small sphere; round; 
globular; spherical; orbicular. 

G1éb/ii-lotis-mess,n. The state of being globular; 
globularity ; sphericity. 

G1db/y, a. Resembling, or pertaining to, a globe; 
round; orbicular. ‘‘ The globy sea.” Milton. 

Glieh/i-date, a. From Gr. yAwxis, yAwxiv, 

point.} (Bot.) Having barbs; 
as, glochidiate bristles. Gray. 

Glode, old imp. of glide. Spenser. 

{Lat. glomus, ball, allied to globus. See 
GLOBE.] (ot.) A roundish head of flowers. 

Martyn. 

Glém/er-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GLOMERATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. GLOMERATING.] [Lat. glomerare, 
glomeratus, from glomus, glomeris ; Fr. glomérer. 
See supra.) To gather or wind into a ball; to col- 
lect into a spherical form or mass, as threads. 

Glém/er-ate, a. [Lat. glomera- 
tum, p.p. of glomerare.} Grow- 
ing in massive forms, or in dense 


clusters. See CONGLOMERATE. 
Glém/er-a/tion, n. [Lat. glome- _“ 
ratio.) S 


1. The act of gathering, winding, 
or forming into a ball or spherical 
body; conglomeration. 

2. That which is formed into a 





Glomerate 


ball. Bacon. Flowers. 
Glém/er-otis, a. [Lat. glomerosus, from glomus, 
glomeris. See GLOME.] Gathered or formed into 
a ball or round mass. [ Obs. Blount. 
Gldém/er-ule, n. (Bot.) A head or dense cluster of 
flowers. Henslow. 


Gloom, n. [O. Eng. glome, glombe, Scot. gloum ; 
A-S. glém, gloom, glomung, glommung, twilight, 
Prov. Ger. glum, glumm, glumig, gloomy, troubled, 
not clear. Cf. GLuM and GLOAM. } 

1. Partial or total darkness; thick shade; obscu- 
Ay as, the gloom of a forest, or the gloom of mid- 
night. 

- Before a gloom of stubborn-shafted oaks. Tennyson. 

2. Cloudiness or heaviness of mind; melancholy ; 
aspect of sorrow; also, sullenness; as, a gloom 
overspreads the mind. 

Syn.—Darkness ; dimness ; obscurity; heaviness ; 
dullness; depression; melancholy; dejection; sadness. 
See DARKNESS. 

Gloom, v. i. [imp. & p. p. GLOOMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GLOOMING. ] 

1. To shine obscurely or imperfectly ; to glimmer. 

2. To appear dark, dismal, gloomy, or sad. 
“Now glooming sadly.” Spenser. 

Gloom, v. ¢. 1. To render gloomy or dark; to ob- 
secure; to darken. 

A bow-window...gloomed with limes which shade half 
each window. HI. Walpole. 

A black yew gloomed the stagnant air. Tennyson. 


2. To fill with gloom; to make sad, dismal, or 
sullen, 
Such a mood as that which lately gloomed 
Your fancy. 
Gloom/i-ly, adv. [From gloomy.] 
Ls With a gloomy light; obscurely; dimly; dis- 
mally. 
2. In a manner or with an expression to excite 
gloom or sadness. Dryden. 
Gloom/i-ness, n. The state of being gloomy; ob- 


Tennyson. 
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. GLORY 


scurity ; darkness; dismalness; sullenness; heavi- 


ness, Addison. 
Gloom/ing, xn. Twilight; the gloaming, 
When the faint glooming in the sky 
First lightened into day. Trench. 


The balmy glooming, crescent-lit, 
Spread the light haze along the river-shores 
And in the hollows, Tennyson. 
pe a. [compar. GLOOMIER; superl. GLOOM- 
IEST. 

1. Imperfectly illuminated; dismal through ob- 
scurity or darkness; dim; dismal. ‘‘ Hid in gloom- 
test shade.” ilton. 

2. Affected with, or expressing, gloom; heavy of 
heart; dejected; as, a gloomy temper or counte- 
nance, 

Syn.—Dark; dim; dusky; dismal; cloudy; moody; 
sullen; morose; melancholy; sad; downcast; depressed ; 
dejected; disheartened. See Moopy. 

Glép’/pen, v.t. [Prov. Eng. glop, to stare. Cf. Icel. 
glopr, foolish, gldapa, to stare.] To surprise or as- 
tonish. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Glove, v.%. To glare; to glower. [Obs.] Halliwell. 

G10/ri-a/tion, n. [Lat. gloriatio, from gloriari, to 
glory, boast, from gloria; O. Fr. gloriation, It. glo- 
riazione, Pr. gloriasion. See GLORY, 7.] Boast; 
atriumphing. [0bs.] Bp. Richardson. 

Gl10/ried (glo/rid), a. [See Guory.] Illustrious; 
honorable. [Obs. Milton. 

G10/ri-fi-ea/tion, n. (Lat. glorificatio, Fr. glorifi- 
cation, x glorijicacio, Sp. glorijicacion, It. gloriji- 
cazione. 

1. The act of giving glory, or of ascribing hon- 
ors to. Bp. Taylor. 

2. The state of being glorified; as, the glorifica- 
tion of Christ after his resurrection. 

G10/vi-fF, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GLORIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. GLORIFYING.] [Fr. glorifier, Pr. glorifiar, 
glorificar, Sp. & Pg. glorificar, It. & Lat. gloriji- 
care; Lat. gloria, glory, and fucere, to make. ] 

1. To make glorious by bestowing glory upon; to 
confer honor and distinction upon; to elevate to 
power or happiness; to render illustrious or wor- 
thy of praise. 

Jesus was not yet glorified. John vii. 59. 

2. To make glorious in thought or with the heart, 
by ascribing glory to; to acknowledge the excel- 
lence of ; to render homage to; to worship ; to 


adore. 
In heaven by all his angels glorijied. Milton. 

Gild'rvt-0'sda,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants found in 
India;—so called from the beauty and splendor of 
their flowers. 

G10/ri-otis (89), a. 
Fr. & Pr. glorios, 
GLORY, n. 2 

1. Exhibiting attributes, qualities, or acts that are 
worthy of or receive glory; praiseworthy; excel- 
lent. ‘‘ Of color glorious.” Milton. 

2. Eager for glory or distinction; boastful; os- 
tentatious; vain-glorious. 

Most miserable 
Is the desire that’s glorious. Shak, 

Syn.—Eminent; noble; excellent; renowned; illus- 
trious; celebrated; magnificent; grand; splendid. 

G10/ri-otis-ly, adv. 1. In a glorious manner ; 
splendidly; illustriously. 

Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously. 

Ex. xv. 21. 
2.In a glorying manner; boastfully ; preten- 
tiously; vain-gloriously. 

I protest to you, signior, I speak it not gloriously, nor out of 
affectation. B. Jonson. 

G16/ri-otis-ness, ”. The state or quality of being 
glorious. 

G16/ry (89), mn. [Lat. gloria, allied to clarus, bright, 
clear; O. Fr. glorie, glore, gloire, N. Fr. only gloire, 
Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. gloria. 

1. Praise, honor, admiration, or distinction, ac- 
corded by common consent to a person or thing; 
high reputation; honorable fame; renown; celeb- 
rity. 


Lat. gloriosus, Fr. glorieux, O. 
t., Sp., & Pg. glorioso. See 


Glory to God in the highest. Luke ii. 14. 

Spread his glory through all countries wide. Spenser. 

2. That quality in a person or thing which se- 

cures general praise or honor; that which brings or 

gives renown; an object of pride or boast; the occa- 
sion of praise; excellency; brilliancy; splendor. 


Think it no glory to swell in tyranny. Sidney. 
Jewels lose their glory if neglected. Shak. 
. Your sex’s glory ’tis to shine unknown. Young. 


3. Pride; boastfulness; arrogance. ‘In glory of 
thy fortunes.” Chapman. 
4. The presence of the divine Being; the mani- 
festations of the divine nature and favor to the 
blessed in heaven; celestial honor; heaven. 
‘Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and afterward re- 
ceive me to glory. Ps. (xxiii. 24. 
5. (Paint.) A circle of rays, or a cireular efful- 
gence, surrounding the head or entire figure of 
saints, &c., and especially of the Savior; aureola. 
Glo/ry, v.i. [imp. & p. p. GLORIED; p.pr. & vb. n. 
GLORYING.] [Lat. gloriari, O. Fr. glorier, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. gloriar, It. gloriare.| 
1. To exult with joy; to rejoice. 
Glory ye in his holy name, 
2. To boast; to be proud of. 
No one should g/ory in his prosperity. S. Richardson, 


Ps. ev. 3. 


2 


GLOSE 

Glose, v.i. To gloss over. See GLOZE. 

Glés/er, n. See GLOSSER. 

Glbss, n. [Cf. Ger. gleiszen, to shine, glitter, glanz, 
luster, gloss; Lat. glossa, Gr. yAoooa, an obsolete 
or foreign word that requires explanation, Fr. glose, 
Pr. glosa, gloza, Sp. & It. glosa, Pg. glossa. See 
GLOZE. 

1. Brightness or luster of a body proceeding from 
a smooth surface; polish; as, the gloss of silk; 
cloth is calendered to give it a gloss. 
2. A specious appearance or representation; ex- 
ternal show that may mislead opinion. 
It is no bol of my secret meaning to set on the face of this 
cause any fairer gloss than the naked truth doth afford. Hooker. 
3. An interpretation artfully specious. Sidney. 
4. Remark intended to illustrate a subject; inter- 
pretation; comment; explanation. 
All this, without a gloss or comment, 
He would unriddle in a moment. Hudibras, 
Explaining the text in short glosses. Baker. 


Gloss, v.t. [imp.& p. p. GLOSSED (gldst); p. pr. & 
vb. n. GLOSSING. ] 

1. To give a superficial luster to; to make smooth 
and shining; as, to gloss cloth or mahogany. ‘‘ The 
glossed and gleamy wave.” Drake. 

2. To give a specious appearance to; to render 
specious and plausible; to palliate by specious rep- 
resentation. 

You have the art to gloss the foulest cause. Philips. 


3. To render clear and evident by comments; to 
illustrate; to explain. - 
Gldss, v.i. 1. To comment; to write or make ex- 
planatory remarks. Dryden. 
2. To make sly remarks, or insinuations. Prior, 

Glos-sa/ri-al, a. Containing explanation. 

G1ldéss/a-rist, n. A writer of glosses or of a gloss- 
ary; a commentator; a scholiast. Tyrwhitt. 

Gléss/ary,n. [Lat. glossarium, from glossa; Fr. 
glossaire, It. glossario, Sp. glosario. See Guoss, 4.] 
A collection of glosses or explanations of the special 
meanings and difficult terms of a work or author; a 
vocabulary of words requiring special elucidation; 
hence, also, a partial or limited dictionary, as of an 
author, a class of works, a dialect, or the like; as, 
Du Cange’s Glossary; Spelman’s Glossary. 

Glos-sa/tor,n. [L. Lat.; Fr. glossateur, It. glosa- 
tore, Sp. glosador. See G Loss, 4.] A writer of 
glosses or comments; a commentator. [ Obs.] ‘* The 
... glossators of Aristotle.” Milman. 

Gloéss/er, n. 1. A writer of glosses; a scholiast; a 
commentator. LL, Addison. 

2. A polisher; one who gives a luster, 

Gldss/i-ly, adv. Ina glossy manner. 

Gldss’/i-mess, n. Peron glossy.] The condition or 
quality of being glossy; the luster or brightness of 
a smooth surface. Boyle. 

Gloéss/ist, n. A writer of comments. [Obs.] Milton. 

Gilos-st/tés,n. [Gr. yAdcoa, tongue, and itis, a ter- 
mination signifying inflammation.] (JJed.) Inflam- 
mation of the tongue. 

Gloéss/ly, adv. Like gloss; specious. Cowley. 

Gloss-0g/ra-pher, n. (Gr. wocoypapos; yAdooa 
and ypagecy, to write. See Goss, 4.] <A writer of 
a glossary; a commentator; ascholiast. Hayward. 

Gldéss/o-graph/ie-al, a. Pertaining to glossog- 
raphy. 

Gloss-jg/ra-phy, 7. [See supra.] 

1. The writing of glossaries, glosses, or com- 
ments for illustrating an author. 

2. (Anat.) A description of the tongue. , 

Dunglison. 

Gléss/0-168/ie-al, a. Pertaining to glossology. 

Gloss-6l/o-gist, n. One who defines and explains 
terms; one who is versed in glossology. 

Gloss-5Vo-sy,n. [Gr. yAdooa and Adyos, discourse ; 
Fr. glossologiec, It. glossologia. See Guoss, 4.] 

1. The definition and explanation of terms. 

2. The science of language; comparative philol- 
ogy; linguistics; glottology. 

Gloss-6t/o-my, 7. [Gr. yAdooa, tongue, and ropi, 
a cutting, réuvew, to cut.] (Swrg.) Dissection of 
the tongue. - Dunglison. 

Gldéss’y, a. [compar. GLOSSIER; superl. GLOSS- 
IEST. 

1. Smooth and shining; reflecting luster from a 
smooth surface; highly polished; as, glossy silk; a 
glossy raven; a glossy plum. 

2. Having a specious appearance; plausible; as, 
glossy deceit. 

Gldt/tal, a. Pertaining to the glottis. 

Gldt/ta-lite (49), mn. [Lat. Glota, the Clyde, and 
Gr. dios, stone.] (Min.) A white, vitreous min- 
eral, consisting chiefly of the silicates of alumina 
and lime, with water, found at Port Glasgow, on 
the Clyde, in Scotland. 

Glbt/tis, n. [Gr. yAwrris, yAwoots, from yddrra, 
yAa@oca, the tongue; Fr. glotte.] (Anat.) The nar- 
row opening at the upper part of the larynx, and 
between the vocal chords, which, by its dilatation 
and contraction, contributes to the modulation of 
the voice. 

G1S5t/to-15s/ie-al, a. Pertaining to glottology. 

Glot-téVo-gy, n. [Gr. yAdrra, tongue, and Adyos, 
discourse.] ‘The science of tongues or languages; 
comparative philology; glossology. 

Glout, v.i. [Scot. Cf. GLoAtT.] To pout; to look 
sullen. [Obs.] Garth. 
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Glout, v.t. To view attentively; to gloat. f[ Obs. 

Glove (gltiv), 2. [A-S. gla, Icel. gloft. Cf: Goth. 
lofa, O. HW. Ger. laffa, Icel. lofi, lifd, palm, W. 
golof, cover.} A cover for the hand, or for the hand 
and wrist, with a separate sheath for each finger. 
‘The latter circumstance distinguishes the glove from 
the mitten. 

To throw the glove, to challenge to single combat. [Ods.] 

Gléve, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GLOVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GLOVING.] To cover with, or as with, a glove. Shak. 

Glév’er,n. One whose occupation is to make and 
sell gloves, 

Glow (g1d),v.i. [imp. & p. p. GLOWED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. GLOWING.] [A-S. gl6wan, D. gloeijen, M. H. 
Ger. gliiejen, O. H. Ger. gluoan, gluohan, gluojan, 
N.H. Ger. gliihen, Icel. gléa, Dan. gloe, to shine. ]} 

1. To shine with an intense or white heat; to give 
forth vivid light and heat; to be incandescent. 
Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees. Pope. 
2. To exhibit a strong, bright color; to be bril- 
liant, as if with heat; to be bright or red with heat 
or animation, with blushes, or the like. 
Clad in a gown that glows with Tyrian rays. Dryden. 
To glow with shame of your proceedings. Shak. 
3. To feel hot, as the skin; to give a burning sen- 
sation. 
Did not his temples glow 
In the same sultry winds and scorching heats? Addison. 
4. To feel the heat of passion; to be ardent; to 
be animated, as by intense love, zeal, anger, and the 
like; to rage, as passion; as, the heart glows with 
love or zeal; the glowing breast. 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. Dryden. 
na as (glo), v. t. To make hot so as to shine. 
8. 
[ ] Fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. Shak. 

Glow (g15),. I. Shining heat, or white heat; in- 

candescence. 
2. Brightness of color; redness; as, the glow of 
health in the cheeks. 
A waving glow his bloomy beds display, 
Blushing in bright diversities of day. Pope. 
3. Intense excitement or earnestness ; vehemence 
of passion. 

Glow’bird,n. [See GLOBARD.] The glow-worm 
or globard. [Obs.] Holland. 

Glow/’er (glou/er), v. 7. To stare angrily. Thackeray. 

Glow/ing-ly, adv. Ina glowing manner; with ar- 
dent heat or passion. 

Gidw/-worm (-wirm), n. 
(Entom.) An insect (Lam- 
pyris noctiluca), of the order 
of Coleoptera. The female, 
which is wingless, emits, in 
the night-time, a shining 
green light from the extrem- 
ity of the abdomen. The 
male is winged, and is sup- 
posed to be attracted by the 
light of the female. 


3 Like a glow-worm in the night, 
The which hath fire in darkness, none in light. 





Glow-worms. 
a, female; b, male. 


Shak. 


Glox-tn/i-d,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants found in | 
the tropical regions of America; —so called in | 


honor of B. P. Glowin, of Colmar. 

Gloze, v.i. [imp. & Pp. P. GLOZED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GLOZING.] [A-S. gldse, gloss, interpretation, glé- 
san, to gloze. Cf. GLOss.] 

1. To flatter; to wheedle; to fawn; to talk 
smoothly. ‘A false, glozing paradise.” South, 
So glozed the tempter, and his proem tuned. Milton. 

2. To give a specious or false meaning; to mis- 
interpret. Shak. 

Gloze, v.t. To smooth over; to put a fair face on; 
to palliate or extenuate. ‘‘ By glozing the evil that 
it is in the world.” I. Taylor. 

Gloze, n. 1. Flattery; adulation. ‘‘ Lay these 


glozes by.” Shak. 
2. Specious show; gloss. [Obs.] Sidney. 
Gloz/fer,n. <A flatterer. [Obs. Gifford, 1580. 
Glwi’/¢gie,a. [Gr. yAvxis, sweet.] (Chem.) Obtained 


from cane-sugar boiled with alkalies, and so con- 
verted into glucose ;—said ofa certain acid. Gregory. 
Glu-ci/na, (n. [Fr. glucine. See infra. More 
Glii/¢ine, properly glycyna.] (Chem.) The only 
oxide of the metal glucinum; a white powder, with- 
out taste or odor, and insoluble in water. 
have a sweet taste, and hence its name. 
Glu-¢in/i-im,)n. [Fr. glucium, from Gr. ydvkis, 
Glu-ci/ num, sweet.] (Chem.) A metal which 


Its salts | 


appears in the form of a grayish-black powder, and | 


acquires a dark, metallic luster by burnishing. It 
occurs in nature only in combination with silicic 
acid, as in the emerald, the beryl, and a few other 
minerals, and is also called beryllium. 

Gli/edse, n. [From Gr. yAvkis, sweet.] (Chem.) 
A sugar less soluble and less sweet than cane-sugar, 
occurring in the juice of many fruits, but best ob- 
tained from dried grapes, honey, and starch. It 
also occurs in the urine of those affected with one 
variety of diabetes ;— called also grape-sugar, 
starch-sugar, and diabetic sugar. Gregory. 

Gliie (gli), n. [Fr. glu, Pr. glut, from Lat. glus, 

lutis, i. e., gluten; gluere, to draw together.) A 
ard, brittle, brownish gelatine, obtained by boil- 
ing to a jelly the skins, hoofs, &c., of animals. 





| 
| 


| Glii’/ten, n. 


| Gliie/=pdt, x. 





GLUTINE 


When gently heated with water, it becomes viscid 
and tenacious, and is used as a cement for uniting 
substances. The name is also given to other adhe- 
sive substances. 

Gliie, v. t. [imp. & p. p. GLUED; p. pr. & vb. 1 
GLUING.] [Fr. gluer. See supra.] 

1. To join with glue or a viscous substance; to 
stick or hold fast. 
This cold, congealed blood 


That glues my lips, and will not let me speak. Shak, 
2. To hold together; to unite. “Fast glued to 
the world.” Baxter. 


Gliie/-boil’er, n. One whose occupation is to 

make glue. 

A utensil for 
melting glue, often consisting of 
one pot within another, the in- 
ner one holding the glue, and 
the outer one being filled with 
water which is heated to dis- 
solve the glue. 

Glier, n. One who cements 
with glue, 

Gliiey, a. Viscous; glutinous. 

Glu/ey-ness, n. The quality of 
being gluey; viscidity. 





Glue-pot. 


| GliVish, a, Having the nature of glue; gluey. 


Sherwood. 
Gliim, a. [See GLoom.] Frowning; sullen; moody ; 
silent; as, a glwm look or person. 
Gliim, 7. Sullenness. [ Obs.] Skelton. 
Gitim, v.i. [See Gioom.] ‘To look sullen; to be 
of a sour countenance. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Glu-ma/ceotis, a. [Fr. glwmacé. See infra.] 
Having glumes; consisting of glumes. Barton, 
Glw/mal, a. (Bot.) Characterized by a glume. 
Gliime, n. [Lat. glwma, hull, busk, 
from glubere, to bark or peel; Fr. glume 
or gloume.] (Bot.) The floral covering 
of grain and grasses; especially, the 
outer husk or bract of a spikelet. Gray. 
Gli/melle,n. [Fr., diminutive of glume, 





q. v.] (Bot.) The inner husk of the 
flowers of grasses. Gray. 
Glim/my, a. [See GLoom.] Dark; 


gloomy; dismal. [QObs.] 
Gla/motts,a. [Fr. glumé. See GLUME. ] 
(Bot.) Having a filiform receptacle, with a common 
glume at the base. Martyn. 
Glit, v.t. [imp.& p. p. GLUTTED; p. pr. & vd. n. 
GLUTTING.] [Lat. glutire, Fr. engloutir, Pr. en- 
glotir, O. Sp. englutir, It. inghiottire. See En- 
GLUT. 
1. To swallow, or to swallow greedily; to gorge, 
Though every drop of water swear against it, 
And gape at widest to glut him. Shak. 
2. To fill to satiety; to satisfy fully the desire or 
craving of; to satiate; to sate. 
His faithful heart, a bloody sacrifice, 
Torn from his breast, to glut the tyrant’s eyes. Dryden. 
I have for some time been glutted with the world. //. Walpole. 
To glut the market, to furnish an over-supply of any 
article of trade, so that there is no sale for it. 
Glut, n. 1. That which is glutted or swallowed 
down. 


Glume. 


Death 
Shall be deceived his glut. Milton. 

2. Plenty to satiety or repletion; full supply; 
hence, often, supply beyond sufliciency or to loath- 
ing; over-abundance, 

A glut of those talents which raise men to eminence. Macaulay. 

3. A large wooden wedge used in splitting 
blocks. Halliwell, 

Gli'tee-tts,n. [See GLUTEAL.] (Anat.) A muscle 
of the buttocks. 

(a= The name glutzxus is applied to three different 
muscles: gluteus maximus, a large, thick, quadrilateral 
muscle, situated at the posterior part of the pelvis and at 
the upper and posterior part of the thigh, the office of 
which is to rotate the thigh outward, and to assist in 
progression and in standing; glutwus medius, a broad, 
thick, radiated, triangular muscle, situated beneath the 
g. maximus, and serving as an abductor of the thigh, and 
also to turn it outward or inward; and glutwus minimus, 
a flat, triangular muscle with radiated fibers, situated be- 
neath the g. medius, and performing the same offices as 
the other two. 

Glii/te-al, a. [Gr. yAovrds, rump, pl., the buttocks. ] 
(Anat.) Of or relating to certain organs and parts 
connected with the buttocks; as, the gluteal artery, 
nerve, vein, &c. Dunglison. 

{Lat. See Guur.] (Chem.) The vis- 
cid, tenacious substance which gives adhesiveness 
to dough. It may be separated from the flour of 
grain by subjecting this to a current of water, the 
starch and other soluble matters being thus washed 
out. Gluten consists of glutine, vegetable fibrine, 
and caseine, with sometimes a fatty substance. 

Glii/ti-niite, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GLUTINATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. GLUTINATING.] ([Lat. glutinare, glutina- 
tum, from Lat. gluten, It. glutinare, q.v.] To unite 
with glue; to cement. Bailey. 

Glii/ti-na/tion, n. (Lat. glutinatio, Fr. glutinu- 
tion. See supra.| The act of uniting with glue. 

Glii/ti-ma-tive, a. [Fr. glutinatif, Pr. glutinatiu, 
It. glutinativo.| Having the quality of cementing; 
tenacious; viscous; glutinous. 

Glii/time, n. (Chem.) A white substance, resem- 
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GLUTINOSITY 


bling albumen, precipitated from an alcoholic solu- 
tion of gluten, by the addition of water. 

Glii/ti-n6s/i-ty, n. [Fr. glutinosité, Sp. glutinosi- 
dad, It. glutinosita.] The quality of being gluti- 
nous; viscousness. [J?are.] 

Gli’ti-nots, a. [Lat. glutinosus, from gluten, q.v.; 
Fr. glutineux, Pr. glutinos, Sp., Pg., & It. gluti- 
noso. | 

1. Having the quality of glue; resembling glue; 
viscous; viscid; tenacious. 
2. (Bol.) Besmeared with a slippery moisture ; 


as, a glutinous leat. Martyn. 
Gli’ti-notis-ness, n. The quality of glue; tenaci- 
ty; viscosity; viscidity. Cheyne. 


Gltit/ton (gltit/tn), n. [Lat. glutto, gluto, Fr. glou- 
ton, Pr. & Sp. gloton, It. ghiottone. See Guur.] 

1. One who eats voraciously, or to excess; one 
who stuffs or gluts himself with food; a gorman- 
dizer; hence, one who satisfies to excess any low or 
depraved appetite. 

2. One eager of any thing to excess. 

Gluttons in murder, wanton to destroy. 

3. (Zodl.) A car- 
nivorous mammal 
(the Gulo luscus), 
about the size of a 
large badger, and 
at one time regard- 
ed as inordinately 
voracious, whence 
the name; the wol- 
verine. It is a na- 


Granville. 


Glutton (Gulo luseus). 
tive of the northern parts of America, Europe, and 


Asia. Baird. 
Gliut/ton, a. Of, or pertaining to, a glutton; glut- 
tonous. ‘Glutton souls.” Dryden. 


A glutton monastery in former ages makes a hungry minis- 
try in our days. Fuller. 

Glut/ton, v.i. To eat voraciously; to indulge the 
appetite to excess; to gluttonize.* [ Obs.] 

Whereon in Egypt gluttoning they fed. Drayton. 
Glit/ton-ish, a. Gluttonous; greedy. Sidney. 
Gliit/ton-ize, v. i. [imp. & p. p. GLUTTONIZED ; 

p. pr. & vb. n. GLUTTONIZING.] To eat to excess; 
to eat voraciously; to indulge the appetite to ex- 
cess; to gormandize. [fare.] Hallywell, 

Glit/ton-otis, a. Belonging to a glutton or to glut- 
tony; given to excessive eating; indulging the ap- 
petite; as, a gluttonous age. 

Glut/ton-otis-ly, adv. In a gluttonous manner. 

Gluit/ton-y (gltit/tn-¥), mn. [O. Fr. gloutonnie, N. 
Fr. gloutonnerie.] The act or practice of a glutton ; 
excess in eating; extravagant indulgence of the ap- 
petite for food; voracity. 

Their sumptuous gluttonies and gorgeous feasts. Jilton. 

Glyc/er-ine,n. [Fr. glycérine, from Gr. yAvkepés, 
equivalent to yAvkis, sweet.] (Chem.) A sweet vis- 
cid liquid, formed during the saponification of fat- 
ty substances, consisting of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, Gregory. 

Gly’eol, n. (Chem.) An inodorous, sweetish liquid, 
soluble in water and in alcohol, and unaltered in 
air. It is the type of a newly discovered class of 
compounds, intermediate, in their chemical relations, 
between glycerine and alcohol, or the bodies of 
which these are types; whence the name. 

G1y-¢€0/ni-an, a. &n. The same as GLYCONIC. 

Gly-edn/ie,n. [Fr. glyconien, glyconique; Gr. T\v- 
kcvetos, & kind of verse, so called from its inventor, 
Glycon.] (Pros.) A kind of verse in Greck and 
Latin poetry, consisting of three feet, a spondee, a 
choriamb, and a pyrrhic. 

Gly-esn/ie, a. (Pros.) Consisting of three fect; 
namely, a spondee, a choriamb, and a pyrrhic; as, 
a glyconic verse. 

Glyclyrrht'z=a,n. [Gr. yvxbs, sweet, and pifa, 
root.] (Bot.) A genus of dicotyledonous, herba- 
ccous plants, one species of which (G. glabra) is the 
liquorice plant, the roots of which abound in a sac- 
charine mucilaginous matter. 

Gly-¢yr/vhi-zine, n. [Fr. glycyrrhizine, from Lat. 
glycyrrhiza, Gr. yAvxbppGa, liquorice-root; yAvkdos, 
sweet, pifa, root.]| (Chem.) A substance resembling 
both sugar and gum, obtained from the root of the 

rlycyrrhiza glabra, oy common licorice. Gregory. 

Glyn, n. See GLEN. 

Glyph (glif), n. (Fr. glyphe, Gr. yudhs yrOpew, 
to hollow out, carve.}| (Arch.) A sunken channel, 
usually vertical. Guwilt. 

Glyph/ie, n. A picture or figure by which a word 
aetna a hieroglyphic. See HrrRoGLYPHIC. 

care. 

Glyph/o-graph, n. <A plate made by glyphog- 
raphy, or an impression taken from such a plate. 
GAY ph/o-graph/ie, a. Of, or belonging to, gly- 

phography. 

Gly-phog/ra-phy, n. [Gr. yddidew, to engrave, 
and ypapy, drawing, ypadery, to write.] A process of 
etching by means of voltaic electricity, by which a 
raised copy of a drawing is made, so that it can be 
used as a block to print from, as in common typog- 


raphy. Eng. Cyc. 
Glyp/tie, a. [See supra.] (Min.) Figured. 
Glyp/tie, Jn. sing. [Fr. glyptique, It. glittica. 
Gly p/ties, See supra.] he art of engraving 


figures on precious stones. 


[See Note under 
MATHEMATICS. | 
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Glyp’to-d6on, n. [Gr. ydutrés, carved, engraved, 
and ddobs, dd6v- 
tos, tooth. See 
GLYPH.] (Pa- 
leon.) An ex- 
tinct quadru- 
ped of the ar- 
madillo fami- 
ly, of the size 
of an ox, cov- 
ered with tes- 
sellated scales, 
and having fluted teeth. Its remains are found in 
South America. Owen. 

Glyp/to-graph/ie, a. [Fr. glyptographique.] De- 
scribing or relating to glyptography, or the art of 
engraving on precious stones. 

Glyp-tég/ra-phy, n. [Fr. glyptographie; Gr.. 
yXunros, carved, and ypagewy, to write.] A descrip- 
tion of the art of engraving on precious stones. 

Glip/to-thé’ed, n. [Fr. glyptotheque, from Gr. 
ydunrés, carved, and Sixn, case, box, from riSévat, 
to place, put.] A building or room for the preser- 
vation of works of sculpture. 

Glys/ter, n. The same as CLYSTER. 

Guaphalté-wm,n. [Gr. yvapadvov, wool of the 
teasel.]| (Bot.) A genus of plants, the species of 
which are very numerous; everlasting. 

Gniir, v.i. To gnarl; to snarl. [Obs. or rare.] 

The gnarring porter durst not whine for doubt. Fairfax. 
A thousand wants 
Gnar at the heels of men. Tennyson. 

Gniiirl (narl), v.t. [imp. & p. p. GNARLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. GNARLING.] [A-S. gnyrran, M. Ger. gnar- 
ren, L. Ger. gnurren, N. H. Ger. knarren, knurren, 
D. gnorren, knorren, Sw. knarra, Icel. knurra, 
Dan. knurre.| To growl; to murmur; to snarl. 

And wolves are gnarling who shall gnaw thee first. Shak. 

Gniirl, n. A knot in wood. 

Gniirled (nirld), a {See GNARR.] Knotty; full 
of knots. ‘‘ The unwedgeable and gnarléd oak.” 

Shak. 

Gniirl’y,a. Full of knots; knotty; twisted; cross- 
grained. 

Gniirr, n. [See KNAR and Kwnor.] A knot in 
wood. [0Obs.] Chaucer. 

Gnash (nash), v.t. [imp. & p. p. GNASHED (nisht) ; 
p.pr. & vb. n, GNASHING.] [O. Eng. gnaste, gnayste, 
Dan. knase, knaske, Icel. gnista, Sw. knastra, 
gnissla, D. knarsen, knersen, L. Ger. gnirschen, 
H. Ger. knirschen.] 'To strike together, as in anger 
or pain; as, to gnash the teeth. 

cee (nish), v.t To grind or strike together the 
teeth. 





Glyptodon (Glyptodon clavipes). 


There they him laid, 
Gnashing for anguish, and despite, and shame. 

Gnash/ing-ly, adv. With gnashing. 

Guat (nit), mn. [A-S. gndt; L. Ger. gnid, a small 
kind of gnat, from A-S. gnidan, to rub, O. Eng. 
gnide.| (Entom.) A delicate blood-sucking fly of 
the genus Culex, having a long proboscis, and un- 
dergoing a metamorphosis in the water. The fe- 
males have the proboscis armed with lancet-like 
stings, and are famous for the annoyance they cre- 
ate. The males are destitute of stings, and are fur- 
ther distinguished by their plume-like antenne. 
The mosquito is a well-known example of the 
genus. 

Gnit/-flow/er, 2. 
bee-flower. 

Gna-thén/ie (na-), a. [From Lat. Gnatho, Gr. 

Gna-thén/ie-al (na-), yvaSwrv, name of a para- 
site in the Eunuchus of Terence; hence, a parasite 
in general.] Flattering; deceitful. [ Obs.] 

Gnat/-snap/per,n. <A bird that catches gnats for 
its food. Hakewill. 

Gnat/=-worm (nit/wirm),n. (Zntom.) A small wa- 
ter-insect, which, after its several changes, is trans- 
formed into a gnat; the larve of a gnat. 

Gnaw (naw), vt. [imp. & p.p. GNAWED; p. pr. & 
vb.n. GNAWING.] [A-8. gnagan, Icel. & Sw. gnaga, 
Dan. gnave, nage, D. knagen, O. H. Ger. gnagan, 
nagan, N. H. Ger. nagen.] 

1. To bite, as something hard or tough, which is 
not readily separated or crushed; to bite off little 
by little, with effort; to wear away by scraping with 
the teeth; to nibble at. 

They gnawed their tongues for pain. Rev. xvi. 10. 

His bones clean picked; his very bones they gnaw. Dryden. 


2. To corrode; to fret away; to waste. 

Gnaw (naw), v.%. To use the tecth in biting; to 
bite with repeated effort, as in eating or removing 
with the teeth something hard, unwieldy, or unman- 
ageable. 

I might well, like the spaniel, gnaw upon the chain that 
ties me. Sidney. 

Gnaw/er (naw/er), m. One who, or that which, 
gnaws or corrodes. 

Gneiss (nis), . [Ger. gneis or gneisz.] (Geol.) A 
crystalline rock, consisting, like granite, of quartz, 
feldspar, and mica, but having these materials, espe- 
cially the mica, arranged in planes, so that it breaks 
rather easily into coarse slabs or flags. Hornblende 
sometimes takes the place of the mica, and it is then 
called hornblendic or sienitic gneiss. Dana, 

Gmeis’soid (nis/soid), a ([Eng. gneiss and Gr. 
é(dos, form.] Having some of the characteristics 


Dilton. 


A kind of flower, called also 
Johnson. 





GNU. 


of gneiss;—applied to rocks of an intermediate 
character between granite and gneiss, or mica-slate 
and gneiss. s 
Gneis/sGse (nis/sds), a. Having the general struct- 
ure of gneiss. Lyell, 
Gu off (nf), n. [Cf.N.H. Ger. knaupeln, knauen, 
to gnaw, D. knaauwen.] A miser, [Ope Chaucer. 
Gmome (nom), n [Fr. gnome, Sp. & It. gnomo, 
from Gr. yyGpwy, one that knows, a guardian, i. e., 
of the treasures in the inner parts of the earth, from 
yvaval, ylyyaoKey, to ot 
1. An imaginary being, supposed by the Rosicru- 
cians to inhabit the inner parts of the earth, and to 
be the guardian of mines, quarries, &c.- 
2. A dwarf; a goblin; a person of small stature 
or misshapen features, or of strange appearance. 
3. [Gr. yyoun, from yydvat, yryvdokety, to know.] 
A brief reflection or maxim. tdbs.] Peacham. 
{=~ In the latter sense, pronounced by Smart and 
Worcester 20/me. 


Gnobm/ie (ndm/ik), a 

Gnom/ie-al (ném/ik-al), 
See supra. ] 

1. Sententious; uttering or containing maxims, 
or striking detached thoughts; aphoristic. oe 

2. [See GNomon.] Gnomonical. Boyle. 

Gno0/mo-16g/ie, a. (Gr. yywpodoytkos, Fr. gno- 

Gno0/mo-16s/ie-al, mologique.| Pertaining to, 
or resembling, a gnomology. 

Gno-m6l/o-gy (no-m6l/oj¥), n. [Gr. yywpodoyia, 
from yvépn, jadgment, maxim, and déyos, discourse, 
from Aéyerv, to gather, collect, speak; Fr. gnomo- 
logie.]| A collection of, or a treatise on, maxims, 
grave sentences, or reflections. [Obs.] Milton. 

Gmo/mon (nd/mon), m. [Gr, yy@uwy, one that 
knows, the index of a sun-dial, Lat. gnomon. See 
GNOME. ] 

1. (Dialing.) The style or pin, which, by its 
shadow, shows the hour of the day. Brande. 

2. (Astron.) A style or column erected perpen- 
dicularly to the horizon, and formerly used for mak- 
ing astronomical observations. Its principal use 
was to find the altitude of the sun by measuring the 
length of its shadow. 

3. (Geom.) The e 
space included be- 
tween the bound- 
ary lines of two 
similar parallelo- 
grams, the one 
within the other, 
with an angle in 
common; as the 
gnomon bBcde 
J g of the paral- 
lelogram @ c and 


{Gr. 


ct voutkés, from 
YUOpy 5 


r. gnomique. 








ate 
zi The index of the hour-circle of a globe. 
Gno-mon/ie (no-), a [Gr. yywporikds, Lat. 
Gno-mo6n/ie-al } gnomonicus, Fr. gnomonique. 
See supra.] Pertaining to the art of dialing. 
Chambers. 
Gnomonie projection, a projection of the circles of the 
sphere, in which the point of sight is taken at the center 
of the sphere, and the principal plane is tangent to the 
surface of the sphere. 


Gno-m6n/ie-al-ly (no-), adv. According to the 
principles of the gnomonic projection. 

Gno-mon/ies (no-mon/iks), n. sing. [Gr. yvwpo- 
vikh (sc. Téxvn), Lat. gnomonice, gnomonica, Fr. 
gnomonique. See supra.) The art or science of 
dialing, or of constructing dials to show the hour 
of the day by the shadow of agnomon. [See Note 
under MATHEMATICS. | 7 

Gno0/mon-ist, n. One skilled in gnomonics. Boyle. 

Gno0/mon-6l/o-gy (nd/mon-), n. [See supra, and 
cf. GNOMOLOGY.] A treatise on dialing. 

Gunos/tie (nés/tik), n. [Fr. gnostique, Lat. gnosti- 
cus, from Gr, yywortkés, good at knowing, sagacious, 
a man that claims to have a deeper wisdom, from 
ytyvéoxerv, to know.) (£ccl. Hist.) One of the so- 
called philosophers that arose in the first ages of 
Christianity, who pretended that they had a true 
philosophical knowledge of the Christian religion. 
Their system was a fantastical combination of ori- 
ental theology and Greek philosophy with the doc- 
trines of Christianity. They held that all natures, 
intelligible, intellectual, and material, are derived 
by successive emanations from the Deity. These 
emanations they called @ons. 

Gnos/tie (nés/tik), a. Pertaining to the Gnosties or 
their doctrines. 

Gnos/ti-gism (n6s/ti-sizm), n. The doctrines, prin- 
ciples, or system of philosophy, taught by the 
Gnostics. : ; 

Gniti (nu), 2. 
{Written al- 
s0 gnoo.] [Fr. 
gnou, or niou, 

& Ger. 
Hotten- 

gnu, or 





gnu, 
tot 
nju.] 
1. (Zo6l.) An 
antelope( Anti- 
lope gnu) hay- 
ing the neck, 


Antelope Gnu. 
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body, and tail like those of a horse, and single, re- 
curved horns. Itis foundin South Africa, — 

2. The draught iron attached to the end of a plow 
beam. [Prov. Eng.] 

GO, v.i. [imp. WENT; p. p. GONE; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GOING. Went comes from the A-S. wendan, a dif- 
ferent word. a. gangan, gan, D. Fie Dan. 
gaa, Sw. gd, N. H. Ger. gehn, gehen, M. H. Ger. gén 
gan, O. H. Ger. gén, gan, gangan. Cf. GANG, v. i. 

1. To pass from one place to another; to be in 
motion; to be ina state not motionless or at rest; 
to proceed; to advance; to make progress; — em- 
ployed in the most various applications of the 
movement of both animate and inanimate beings, 
by whatever means, and also of the movements of 
the mind; also figuratively applied to every thing 
which is conceived to have being or life. 

2. 'To move upon the feet, or step by step; to 
walk; also, to walk step by step, or leisurely, as 
distinguishing from running or hasting. 

You know that love 
‘Will creep in service where it can not go. Shak. 

Thou must run to him; for thou hast staid so long that go- 
ing will scarce serve the turn. Shak. 

3. To be passed on from one to another; to pass; 
to circulate; hence, with for, to have currency; to 
be taken, accepted, or regarded. 

The man went among men for an old man in the days of 
Saul. 1 Sam. xvii. 12. 

The money which remains should go according to its true 
value. ocke. 

4. To proceed or happen in a given manner; to 
fare; to be carried on; to have course; to come to 
an issue or result; to succeed; to eventuate; to 
turn out. 

How goes the night, boy? Shak. 

I think, as the world goes, he was a good sort of man 
enough. Arbuthnot. 

Whether the cause goes for me or against me, you must pay 
me the reward. Watts. 

5. To proceed or tend toward a result, conse- 
quence, or product; to tend; to conduce; to avail; 
to apply; to contribute ; — often with ¢o or into. 

Against right reason all your counsels go. Dryden. 

To master the foul fiend there goeth some competent 
knowledge of theology. W. Scott. 

6. To apply one’s self; to set one’s self; to un- 
dertake. 

Seeing himself confronted by so many, like a resolute ora- 
tor, he went not to denial, but to justify his cruel falsehood. 

Sidney. 

{> Go, in this sense, is often used in the present par- 
ticiple with the auxiliary verb to be, before an infinitive, 
to express a future of intention, or to denote design; as, 
I was going to say; Lam going to begin harvest. 

7. To proceed by a mental operation; to pass in 
mind or by an act of the memory or imagination; 
— generally with over or through. 

By going over all the particulars, you may receive some 
tolerable satisfaction about this great subject. South. 

8. To be with young; to be pregnant; to gestate. 

The fruit she goes with, 
I pray that it good time and life may find. Shak. 

9. To move from the person speaking, or from 
the point whence the action is contemplated ; to pass 
away; to leave; to depart;—in opposition to stay 
and come. 

I will let you go, that ye may sacrifice to the Lord your God; 
... only ye shall not go very far away. a. Vili. 28, 

10. To be lost or ruined; to perish; to decline; 
to decease; to die. 

By Saint George, he’s gone / 
That spear wound hath our master sped. W. Scott. 

11. To reach; to extend; to lead; as, a line goes 
across the street; his land goes to the river; this 
road goes to New York. 

His amorous expressions go no further than virtue may 
allow. Dryden. 

{2 Go is used, in combination with many prepositions 
and adverbs, to denote motion of the kind indicated by 
the preposition or adverb, in which, and not in the verb, 
lies the principal force of the expression; as, to yo against, 
to go in, to go out, to go on, to go aside, to go astray, and 
the like. 

Go to, come, move, begin;—a phrase of exhortation, 
serious or scornful. [0ds.]— To go about. (a.) To set 
one’s self about or at; to endeavor. ‘They never 
go about to hide or palliate their vices.” Swift. — (b.) 
(Vaut.) To tack; to turn the head of a ship.— Zo go 
between, to interpose between as mediator or as helper; 
to attempt to reconcile, or to adjust differences. — Zo go by, 
to pass away unnoticed; to omit.— Zo go down, to be 
swallowed or accepted; to be received without opposi- 
tion. [Low.] — To go for nothing, to have no meaning or 
efficacy. — To go hard with, to occasion danger of a fatal 
issue to; to cause serious trouble or danger to. — To go in 
and out, to do the business of life.— 7o go in to or unto, 
to have sexual intercourse with. [Seript.]— To go on. 
(a.) To proceed; to advance forward. ob.) To be put on, 
as a garment; as, the coat will not go on.— To go out. 
.(a.) To become extinct, as light or life; to expire; as, a 
candle et out; fire goes out. ‘And life itself goes out 
at thy displeasure.” Addison. (6.) To become-public; as, 
this story goes out to the world.— Togo over. (a.) To 
read; to peruse; to study. (0.) To examine; to view or 
review; as, to go over an account. “If we go over the 
Jaws of Christianity.’’ ZiZlotson. (c.) To think over; to 
proceed or pass in mental operation. (d.) To change 
sides; to pass from one party to another. (e.) To revolt. 

f.) To pass from one side to the other, as of a river. — 

0 go through. (a.) To execute; to accomplish; to per- 
form thoroughly; to finish; as, to go through an opera- 
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tion. (b.) To suffer; to bear; to undergo; to sustain to 
the end; as, to go through a long sickness. — 7'o go under. 
(a.) To be talked of or known, as by a title or name; as, 
to go under the name of Reformers. (b.) To be sub- 
merged; to sink; to be ruined. — Zo let go, to allow to 
depart; not to restrain or confine; to quit hold of; to 
release, 

GO, v.t. To take, as a share in an enterprise; to 
undertake or become responsible for; to bear or 
enjoy a part in, 

They were to go equal shares in the booty. L’Estrange. 

To go tt, to behave in a wild manner; to be uproarious, 

to carry on; also, to proceed; to make progress. [ Colloq.] 
— To go one’s way, to set forth; to depart; to move on. 


GO, n. 1. Act; working; operation. [Obs.] “So 
gracious are the goes of marriage.” Marston. 
2. A circumstance or occurrence. ‘This is a 
pretty ge Slang. ] Dickens. 
3. The fashion or mode; as, quite the go. 
[ Collog.] 
4. Noisy merriment; as, a high go. [Colloq.] 
5. A glass of spirits. [Slang.] 
Goad (20),. [A-S. gdd, gaed, Goth. gazds. See 


GAD.] A pointed instrument used to urge on a 
beast to move faster; hence, any thing that urges or 
stimulates. 

He no longer felt the daily goad urging him to the daily 
toil. Macaulay. 
Goad, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GOADED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

GOADING.] To prick; to drive with a goad; hence, 

to urge forward, or to rouse by any thing pungent, 

severe, irritating, or inflaming; to stimulate, 
That temptation that doth goad us on. Shak. 

Syn.—To urge; stimulate; excite; arouse; irritate; 
incite; instigate. 

GOaf,n. [See Gos, n.] (Mining.) That part of a 
mine from which the mineral has been partially or 
wholly removed; the waste ;— called also gob. 

To work the goaf, or gob, to remove the pillars of min- 
eral matter previously left to support the roof, and replace 
them with props. Ure. 

Goal, n. ae gaule, pole; Proy. Fr. waule, from 
Fries. walu, Goth. valus, staff, stick, rod; Armor. 
gwalen, staff; W. gwyal, goal.| 

1. The point set to bound arace, and to or around 
which the contestants run, or from which they start 
to return to it again; the mark. 

Part curb their fiery steeds, or shun the goal 
With rapid wheels. Milton. 

2. The end or final purpose; the end to which a 
design tends, or which a person aims to reach or 
accomplish. 

Each individual seeks a several goal. Pope. 

Goar,n. [See GorE.] The same as Gorge, q. v. 

Goar/ish, a. Patched; mean, [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

Goat, n. [Prov. Eng. 
gat, A-S. gat, D. & 
Icel. geit, Sw. get, 
Dan. ged or geed, N. 
H. Ger. geisz, O. H. 
Ger. keiz, Goth. 
gaitet, gaitsa, allied 
to Lat. hedus, hedus, 
a young goat, kid; 
Russ. kozd, a she- 
goat; Lett. kasa.] 
(Zo0l.) A mammifer- 
ous quadruped of the 
genus Capra, having 
cloven hoofs, and 
chewing the cud. Its 
horns are _ hollow, 
erect, and turned backward, and rough with rings. 
It has long, straight hair, the male being bearded 
under the chin. It is allied to the sheep, but is 
stronger, less timid, and more agile, and is useful 
for its milk and flesh, and for its skin. The male is 
noted for salacity, and emits a strong stench, The 
common goat is C. (Hircus) @egagrus. 

Goat’/-chaf/er, n. (Entom.) An insect; a kind of 
beetle ; —probably the chafer Melolentha solstitialis, 
the favorite food of the goat-sucker. 

GGat-ee’, n. Part of the beard depending from the 
lower lips or chin, resembling the beard of a goat. 
[Coltog.. 

Goat/-hérd, n. 





Cashmere Goat. 


One whose occupation is to tend 


goats. Spenser. 
GOat/ish, a. Resembling a goat in any quality, 
especially in smell or lustfulness. Shak. 


GoOat/ish-ly, adv. In the manner of a goat; lust- 


fully. 

Gaat/ish-ness, n. The quality of being goatish; 
lustfulness. 

Goat/-miir/jo-ram, n. (Bot.) A plant; goat’s- 
beard. 


Goat/-milk/er, n. The goat-sucker. 

Goat/-mSth, n. (Hntom.) A gray-colored moth 
(Cossus ligniperda), the caterpillar of which lives 
upon the wood of the oak and the willow, and is 
characterized by a goat-like odor. Baird. 

Godat’s’-béard, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Tragopogon ; —so named from the long, silky beard 
of the seeds. One species is the salsify. Loudon. 

Goat’s’-rue, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Galega. 

GOdat’s’/-thérn,n. (Bot.) A leguminous plant (As- 
tragalus verus), found in the Levant. This, with 
other species, yields the gum tragacanth of com- 
merce, 
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Goat/-siick’er, n. 
(Ornith.) A noctur- 
nal swallow, some- 
thing like the owl 
inappearance (Ca- 
primulgus Euro- 
p@us);—so called 
from the mistaken 
notion that it sucks 
goats ; — called also 
Jern-owl. 

Goat/-weed, nN. 
(Bot.) An umbelliferous plant of the genus Capra- 
ria (C. biflora). Loudon. 

Gob, n. [O. Fr. gob, morsel; N. Fr. gobe, gobbe, a 
poisoned morsel, poison-ball, gobet, a piece swal- 
lowed, gober, to swallow greedily and without tast- 
ing. Of. W. gob, heap, mound; Gael. & Ir. gob, 
mouth, snout; W. gwp, a bird’s head and neck. | 

1. A little mass or collection; a small quantity; a 
mouthful. [Zow.] DL Estrange. 
2. The mouth; also, the spittle or saliva, [ Prov. 
Eng.) Wright. 
3. (Mining.) Same as GOAF, q. Vv. 

Gob/bet, n. [Fr. gobet. See supra.) A small piece; 
a mouthful; a lump. Spenser. 

Godb/ bet, v.t. To swallow in masses or mouthfuls; 
to gulp. [Low.] D Estrange. 

Gob’ bet-ly, adv. Inpieces. [Obs.] Huloet. 

GoSb/bing, n. (Mining.) The stones or rubbish 
taken away from the mineral, pavement or roof, 
to fill up an excavation, so as to prevent the falling 
in of superincumbent strata ; — called also gob-stuj. 

Ure. 

GOb/ble, v. t. [imp. & p. p. GOBBLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. GOBBLING.] [See Gos, n.] To swallow in 
large pieces; to swallow hastily; to eat down vora- 
ciously or coarsely. 

Gdb/ble, v. i. To make a noise in the throat, as a 
turkey. Prior. 

Gobbler, n. 1. One who swallows in haste; a 
greedy eater; a gormandizer. 

2. A turkey-cock. [Collog.] 

Géb/e-lin, a. [So called from Jehan Gobeelen, a 
Flemish dyer of the fifteenth century, who erected 
in Paris a building which was afterward used as a 
manufactory of tapestry.] Pertaining to a species 
of rich tapestry in France, ornamented with com- 
plicated and beautiful designs in brilliant and per- 
manent colors; also, pertaining to a printed worsted 
cloth for covering chairs, sofas, &c., in imitation of 





Goat-sucker (Caprimulgus Europeus.) 


tapestry. Wright. 
GO/-be-tween/, n. An interposer; one who trans- 
acts business between parties; a broker. Shak. 


Gob/let, n. [Fr. & Pr. gobelet, Sp. cubilete, L. Lat. 
gobellus, gobelletus, Pr. cubel, cuba, tub, from Lat. 
cupa, tub, cask. See Cup.] A kind of cup or drink- 
ing vessel without a handle, 

We love not loaded boards and goblets crowned. Denham. 


Gob/lin, n. [Fr. goblin, gobelin, L. Lat. gobelinus, 
from Gr. x«éBados, knaye, a mischievous goblin; 
Ger. kobold. Cf. Armor. gobilin, an ignis fatuus, 
goblin. Cf. also COBALT.] An evil spirit; a fright- 
ful phantom; a gnome; an elf; a spirit. 

To whom the goblin, full of wrath, replied. 

GO'/by, n. [Fr. 

gone, Lat. go- ef 
ius and go- ™ 
bio, Gr. ae 

6s. th. 

Bros] oe Goby. 
finned fish allied to the blenny, and distinguished 
by having the ventral fins on the breast capable of 
forming a funnel-shaped sucker. Several species 
of the genus Gobius are so called. They are mostly 
small sea-fishes, and can live for some time out of 
the water. 

GO/-by, n. 1. Evasion; escape by artifice. Collier. 

2. A passing without notice; a thrusting away; a 
shifting off; as, to give a proposal the go-by. 

You had had far more in some songs to which we have 
given the go-by. Prof. Wilson. 

GO/-eiirt, n. <A small 
machine or frame-work 
without a bottom, and 
moving on castors, de- 
signed to support chil- 
dren while learning to 
walk, 

God, n. [A-S., O. Sax., & 
D. god, Icel. gudh, godh, 
Sw. & Dan. gud, O. H. 
Ger. got, N. H. Ger. gott, 
Goth. guth, allied to 
Pers: khoda: Hind. khu- 
dd. As this word and 
good are written exactly 
alike in Anglo-Saxon, it 
has been inferred that God was named from his 
goodness. But the corresponding words in most of 
the other languages are not the same, and it is be- 
lieved no instance can be found of a name given to 
the Supreme Being from the attribute of goodness. 
It is probably an idea too remote from the rude con- 
ceptions of men in early ages. With the exception 
of the word Jehovah, the name of the Supreme Being 
appears usually to have reference to his supremacy 


Milton. 








Go-cart. 
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or power, and to be equivalent to lord or ruler. In 
_ the present case, there is some evidence that this is 

the sense of this word; for, in Persian, goda, or 

khoda, signifies lord, master, prince, or ruler. | 

1. An object of worship; a being conceived of as 
possessing divine power, and to be propitiated by 
sacrifice, worship, &c.; a divinity; a deity. 

This man is now become a god. Shak. 

2. The Supreme Being; the eternal and infinite 
Spirit, the Creator, and the Sovereign of the uni- 
verse; Jehovah. 

God isa spirit; and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth. John iv. 24. 

3. A prince, a ruler, a magistrate, or judge; an 
angel. [ Rare, except in Scripture. | 

+ Thou shalt not revile the gods, nor curse the ruler of Lect 
people. Ex. xxii. 28. 

4. A person or thing exalted too much in estima- 
tion, or deified and honored as the chief good. 
“Whose god is their belly.” Phil. iii. 19. 

God, v.¢. To deify. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Gdda/child, n. One for whom a person becomes 
sponsor at baptism, and promises to see educated as 
a Christian. 

Gdda/daugh-ter (-daw-ter), n. A female for whom 
one becomes sponsor at baptism. ‘ 
Gdd/dess,n. 1. A female god; a divinity, or deity, 

of the female sex. 

When the daughter of Jupiter presented herself among a 
crowd of goddesses, she was distinguished by her graceful 
stature and superior beauty. - ddison. 

4 3. A woman of superior charms or excellence. 
God/fii-ther, n. [A-S. godfiider. Cf. Gossip.] A 
man who becomes sponsor for a child at baptism, 
in the English and Roman Catholic churches, who 
makes himself a surety for the child, that he will 
“ forsake the devil and all his works, and constantly 
. believe God’s holy word, and obediently keep his 
, commandments.” 

(=> Bingham maintains that, during the first four cen- 
turies, there was but one sponsor for a child, and that one 
the parent, or some person who had the charge of it. 
Afterward, the number of sponsors was increased, and 


the parents excluded from the office. Murdock. 
God/fii-ther, v.¢. To act as godfather to; to take 
under one’s fostering care. Burke. 


Ce 

God@/héad (g5d/héd), n. [Eng. god and suflix head, 
from A-S. hdd, person, sex, habit, order; O. Sax, 

_ héd, Ger. heit, Goth. haidus.] 

1. Godship; deity; divinity; divine nature or es- 
sence; godship; godhood. 

2. A deity in person; a god or goddess. 

And set me in the Olympian roar and round... 
To keep the mouths of all the godheauds moist. 
E. B. Browning. 

3. The Deity; God; the Supreme Being. 

GiWhood, n. The condition or manner of being, 
or existence of, a god, especially of the Deity ; divine 
nature or essence; deity; godship. 

Géd/less, a. Having, or acknowledging, no God; 
without reverence or regard for God; atheistical; 
ungodly; irreligious; wicked. 

Géd/less-ly, adv. In a godless manner; irrever- 
ently; atheistically. 

Géd/less-mess, n. The state of being godless, or 
irreligious. Bp. Hall. 

Goéd/like, a. 1. Resembling a god or God; divine. 

2. Of superior excellence; as, godlike virtue; a 
godlike prince. 

God/like-ness,n, The state of being godlike. 

God/li-ly, adv. In a godly manner; piously; right- 
eously. [are.] H, Wharton. 

Géd/limess,n. [From godly.] The quality of be- 
ing godly; religiousness; piety. 

Godliness is profitable unto all things. 1 Tim. iv. 8. 

Géd/ling, n. A little deity; a diminutive god; as, 
a puny godling. Dryden. 

Godly, a. [Eng. god and suffix ly,q. v.; A-S. 
godlic.) 

1. Pious; reverencing God, and his character and 
laws; obedient to the commands of God from loye 
for, and reverence of, his character ; religious ; 
righteous; as, a godly person. 

' 2. Formed or influenced by a regard for God; as, 
a godly life. 

Syn.—Pious; holy; devout; religious; righteous. 

God/ly, adv. Piously; righteously. 

_ All that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecu- 
tion. P, 2 Tim. iii. 12. 
God/ly-héad (-héd), m. [Eng. godly and suffix 
head. Cf. GODHEAD.] Goodness. [Obs.] Spenser. 
G6d/m6th-er (-mtith-er), n. [A-S. godmédor.] A 
woman who becomes sponsor for a child in baptism, 
See GODFATHER. 

_Go-down’, n. [Corruption of Malay (Telinga) gd- 
dong, warehouse.] A warehouse. [Hast Indies. ] 
Go-droon’,n, (Fr. godron, a round plait, godroon. 
Cf. W. godre, pl. godréon, skirt, border, edge.] 
(4rch.) A kind of inverted fluting or beading for 

ornament, 

G6da/sénd, n. Something sent by God; an unex- 
pected acquisition or piece of good fortune. 

God/ship, n. The rank or character of a god; 
deity; divinity; a god or goddess. 

O’er hills and dales their godships came. 

Gdd/-smith, n. A maker of idols. 


Prior. 
Dryden. 
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Gda/sén (-stin),n. [A-S. godsunu.] One for whom 
another has been sponsor at the font. 

Gdd/speed, n, Success; prosperous journeying ; — 
a contraction of the phrase, ‘I wish that God may 
speed you.” [Written also as two separate words. ] 


Receive him not into your house, neither bid him God 
speed. 2 John 10, 


Géd’s/=-pén/ny, n. An earnest penny. Beau. f Fl. 
2 Cor, iii. 4, 


Gdd/ward, adv. Toward God. 
GOda/ wit, n. [Prob- 
ably from A-8.gdd, 
good,andwiht,crea- 
ture, wight.] (O7- 
nith.) A bird (the 
Limosa melanura), 
having long legs, 
and a long, flexible 
bill. It undergoes 
three almost com- 
plete changes of 
plumage, so that 
it has received, at 
different times, sev- 
eral different spe- 
ce dea ae = 
ird frequents fens ner 
and the banks oc. ee 
rivers, throughout Europe and in the north of Af- 
rica. Its flesh is esteemed a great delicacy. 
God/yeld, adv. [God yield (you for it), i. e., God 
God’yiéld, requite or reward you forit.] A term 
of thanks. [0bs.] Shak. 
GO/el, a. [A-S. geolo,O. H, Ger. gelo, N. H. Ger. 
gelb.| Yellow. [Obs.] Tusser, 
Go’en, p. p. of go. [Obs.] 
GO/er,n. [From go.] One who, or that which, goes; 
a runner or walker; as, (a@.) A foot. [Obs.] Chap- 
man. (b.) A horse, considered in reference to his 
gait; as, a good goer; a safe goer. 
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Go’e-ty, n. [Fr. goétie, Gr. yonreia, witchcraft; 
yonrevetv, to bewitch; yéns, sorcerer. | Invocation 
of evil spirits. [Obds.] Hallywell. 


Goff, n. (Fr. goffe, ill-made, awkward, It. goffo, Sp. 
ae Proy. der; gof, a blockhead, Gr, kwds, stu- 
pid. 

; 1. A foolish clown. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
2. A game in which a ball is driven with clubs 
into ahole. See GOLF. Halliwell, 

GOf/fer, v. t. [imp. & p. Pp. GOFFERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. GOFFERING. See GAUFFER.] To plait or 
flute, as lace, &c. [Written also gaujfer.] Clarke. 

GOf/fer,n. Aruffle. [Obs.] Halliwell. 

GOff/ish, a. Foolish; stupid. f Obed) Chaucer. 

GOg, n. [Probably abbreviated from agog, q. v. 
Cf. also Fr. gogue, sprightliness, mirth, se goguer, 
to be merry, W. gogi, to agitate, shake.] Haste; 
ardent desire to go. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

Giggle (g5g’/gl), v. 7. [imp. & Pp. p. GOGGLED; p. 
pr.& vb. n.GOGGLING.] [O. Eng. goggle-eyed, one- 
eyed, Scot. gogge, to blindfold. Cf. Lat. cocles, 
surname of a person blind with one eye.] To strain 
or roll the eyes. ‘And wink and goggle like an 


owl.” Hudibras. 
Goeg’gle,a, Full and rolling, or staring;— said of 
the eyes. ‘The long, sallow visage, the goggle 


eyes.” W. Scott, 
Godg’sle,n. [See GOGGLE, v. %.] 

1. A strained or affected rolling of the eye. 

2. (pl.) A kind of spectacles with short, project- 
ing eye-tubes, in the front end of which are fixed 
plain glasses for protecting the eyes from cold, dust, 
&c., or colored glasses for relief from intense light, 
or a disk with a small aperture, to direct the sight 
forward, and cure squinting. 

GOzg!/gled (gig’gld), a. Prominent; staring, as the 
eye. Herbert. 
Gdg!gle-eyed (gig/gl-id), a. 


Having prominent, 

distorted, or rolling eyes. Ascham. 
Sa n. 1. The act of moving in any manner. 

2. Departure. Milton. 


3. Pregnancy; gestation; child-bearing. Grew. 
4. Course of life, behavior, deportment, or pro- 
cedure; way. 


His eyes are upon the ways of man, and he seeth all his go- 
ings. Job xxxiv. 21. 


They have seen thy goings, O God; even the goings of my 
God, my King, in the sanctuary. Ps. xviii. 24. 

Going out, or goings out. (Script.) (a.) The utmost ex- 
tremity or limit; the point where an extended body ter- 
minates. 

The border shall go down to Jordan, and the goings out of 
it shall be at the salt sea. Num. xxxiv. 12. 
(0.) Departure or journeying. 

And Moses wrote their goings out according to their jour- 


neys. Nun. xxxiii. 2. 
Goi/ter, )n. [Fr. goitre,O. Fr. & Pr. goitron, from 
Goi’tre, Lat. guttur, throat, twmidum guttur, 


goiter, guttwrosus, goitered.] (Med.) The broncho- 
cele; an enlargement of the thyroid gland, appear- 
ing on the anterior part of the neck. It is frequently 
associated with cretinism, and is most common in 
mountainous regions, especially certain parts of 
Switzerland, 
“sy ‘ 
Coiedee a. Affected with goiter. 
’ 
Goi/trois, a. Ao goitreux, Pr. gutrinos, Lat. gut- 
turosus. See GOITER.] 
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. GOLDEN-THISTLE 


1. Pertaining to the goiter; partaking of the na- 
ture of bronchocele. J 
_ 2, Affected with goiter, or bronchocele. 


Let me not be understood as insinuating that the inhabit- 
ants in general are either goitrous or idiots. .. Come, 


Gola, n. [It., throat, molding flute; Lat. gula, 

eo (Arch.) The same as CYMATIUM, or 
YMA. 

Gold, n. [A-S., O. Sax., & Ger. gold, Sw. & Dan. 


guld, Icel. gull, Goth. gulth, D. goud, allied to Russ. 
zoloto, Slav. zlato.]} 

1. A precious metal of a reddish yellow color, and 
metallic luster. It is remarkable for its ductility 
and malleability, and also as occurring in a metallic 
state in nature. It is one of the heaviest of the 
metals, and not being subject to oxidation or other 
change from exposure to the atmosphere, is well 
fitted to be used as coin. It is not acted upon by 
acids, but readily forms alloys. Gold occurs in 
metamorphic rocks, and usually in quartz veins: by 
the decomposition or degradation of these, it is found 
in more recent alluvial soils. 

2. Money; riches; wealth. 

For me the gold of France did not seduce. Shak. 


3. A yellow color, like that of the metal; as, a 
flower tipped with gold. 

Fulminating gold. See Futminaty.—Jeweler’s gold, 
an alloy containing three parts of gold to one of copper. — 
Mosaic gold, an amalgam of tin and mercury, used for 
gilding wood and paper ;—called also awrum mosaicum, 
and aurum musivum. 


02> Formerly often pronounced goold. 


Gold/=béat/en (bet/n), a. Gilded. [ Obs.) 
GOld/-béat/er, n. One whose occupation is to beat 
or foliate gold for gilding. 
Gold-beater’s skin, the prepared outside membrane of 
the large intestine of the ox, used for separating the 
leaves of metal in the process of gold-beating. 


GOold/-béat/ing, n. The art or process of reducing 
gold to extremely thin leaves, by beating with a 
hammer, Ure. 

Gold’/-bound, a. Encompassed with gold. Shak. 

Sereeereey n. Cloth woven with threads of 
gold. 

GOold/-etip, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Ranun- 
culus (2. bulbosus) ; butter-cup; king-cup. 

GGOld/-diist, n. Gold in very fine particles. 

Gold/en (gild/n), a. [A-S. golden, gylden, O. Sax. 
& O. H. Ger. uldin, w. & Dan. gy den, Icel. gul- 
linn, Goth. gultheins, N. H. Ger. golden, See GOLD. } 

1. Made of gold; consisting of gold, 

2. Having the color of gold; gold-like; as, a golden 
harvest. 

3. Very precious; highly valuable; excellent; 
eminently auspicious; as, golden opinions. 


Golden age, the fabulous age of primeval simplicity 
and purity of manners in rural employments. — Golden 
Jleece (Myth.), the fleece of gold fabled to have been taken 
from the ram that bore Phryxus through the air to Col- 
chis, and in quest of which Jason undertook the Argo- 
nautic expedition. — Golden number (Chronol.), a num- 
ber showing the year of the lunar or Metonie eycle. It 
is reckoned from one to nineteen, and is so called from 
having formerly been written in the calendar in gold. — 
Golden rule. (a.) The rule of doing as we would have 
others do tous. See Luke vi. 31. (0.) The Rule of Pro- 
portion, or Rule of Three, so called on account of its 
great practical importance. 

Gold/en-eltib,n. (Bot.) An aquatic plant, bearing 
yellow flowers; the Arontiwm aquaticum. 

Gold/en-etp,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Ra- 
nunculus. Loudon. 

Gold/en-e¥e (gold’/n-1), n. (Ornith.) A species of 
duck (Clangula vulgaris) found in the arctic re- 
gions. 

Gold@en-fish, n. See GOLD-FISH. 

Gold/en-ling’/wort (-wirt), n. (Bot.) A plant 
of the genus Afieracium. 

Gold/en-ly (gild/n-l¥), adv. Splendidly; delight- 
fully. [Obs.] Shak. 

Gold/en-phéas/an* , n. (Ornith.) A species of 
bird  (Phasianus 
pictus), a native of 
China, and es- 
teemed the mosé 
beautiful of its ge- 
nus, from the rich- 
ness and multipli- 
city of the tints of ! 
its plumage. 

Gold@/en-r6d, n. 
(Bot.) A tall herb 
common in the 
United States, 
bearing graceful 
heads of yellow flowers. The name is common to 
plants of the genus Solidago. 

Gold/en-saim/phire, n. _(Bot.) A composite 
piany (the Inula crithmifolia), found on the sea- 
shore. 

Gold/en-sax/i-frage, n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Chrysosplenium. Loudon. 

Gold/en-sloépt, a. Wearing golden  buskins. 
{ Obs.] ‘‘ Some shy golden-slopt Castalio.” Marston. 

GoldWen-this/tle (gold/n-this/l), n. (Bot.) A 
Paar of the genus Scolymus, bearing yellow 

owers. 


Golden-pheasant (P. pictus). 
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 Gold/-léaf, n. 


Gold’/ney, n. 
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GOLDFINCH 
See n. 55 
oldjfine, Ger. go 
Gn.) (orniin A 
eautiful singitfg-bird 
of the genus Car- 
duelis (C. elegans); 
—so named from 
the color of its wings. 
Gold/-find/er, n. 1. 
_ One who finds gold. 
| 2. One who empties 
rivies, [Obs. and 
Swift. 
n.(Ichth.) 





Goldfinch (Carduelis elegans). 


hh 
‘A small fish of the genus Cyprinus (C. awura- 
| dus), so named from its color, being like that of 
| oe Tt is anative of China, and is said to have 


GOld/-fis 


een introduced into Europe in 1691. It is often 
' kept in small ponds or glass globes, as an object of 
curiosity or ornament. 
Gold/-foil, n. Thin sheets of gold used by dentists 
and others. Simmonds. 
Gold/-ham’/mer, 7, <A kind of bird; the yellow- 
hammer. 
GoOld/-lace, n. Lace made wholly or in part of 
gold or gilt threads. 
Gold/-lat/ten, n. Thin plates of gold; thin plates 
of other metal covered with gold, 
[A-S. gold léf.] Gold foliated-or 
beaten into a thin leaf. ; 
Gold/less, a. Destitute of gold. 
A kind of fish; the gilthead, See 
GILTHEAD. 


ee rs, (-plézh/ur), n. (Bot.) A plant of 

the genus Camelina, bearing yellow flowers. C. 
sativa is sometimes cultivated for the oil of its 
seed. 

Gold/-proof, a. 
tion by money. 

GOld/-sin/ny, 
n. (Ichth.) A 
small fish, the 

| Crenilabrus 
Norwegicus. 
= Eng. Cyc. 

GOld/-size, nn. 
The composi- Be: 
tion upon which Boldainny. 
the gold-leaf is laid in gilding. 

Gold/smith, n. [A-S. goldsmidh.] 

1. An artisan who manufactures vessels and or- 
naments of gold and silver. 

2. A banker; one who manages the pecuniary 
concerns of others. [Obs.] Swift. 

GOl1d/=-stick, n. The colonel of a regiment of Eng- 
lish lifeguards, who attends his sovereign on state 

| occasions;—so called from the gold rod presented 

' to him by the sovereign when he receives his com- 

' mission as colonel of the regiment. [Hng.] 

Gold/-thréad (-thréd), n. 1. A thread formed of 
flatted gold laid over a thread of silk, by twisting it 
with a wheel and iron bobbins. Ure. 

{ 2. (Bot.) A small, evergreen plant (Coptis trifo- 
lia), so called from its fibrous, yellow roots. It is 
common in marshy places in the United States. 

GOid/-wire, n. Wire made of, or covered with, 
gold; usually silver-wire gilded. Ure. 

Gold’/y-licks, n. (Bot.) A plant of several species 
of the genus Chrysocoma;—so called in allusion 
to the tufts of yellow flowers which terminate the 
stems. 

Gole, n. A small stream or ditch. [Obs.] Holland. 

GOlf, n. [D. kolf, club or bat, also a Dutch game 
ob in an inclosed area with clubs and balls, Sw. 
kolf, Dan. kolv, Icel. kélfr, L. Ger. kulf, O. TH. Ger. 
colbo, N. H. Ger. kolbe, kolben, club, butt-end.] A. 
game played with a small ball and a bat or club 

_crooked at the lower end, in which he who drives 
the ball into each of a series of small holes in the 
ground and brings it into the last hole with the 
fewest strokes is the winner. Strutt. 

GO liard-ér/y (gol/yard-ér/), n. A satirical kind 
of poetry in the middle ages;—so called from the 
Goliards, a kind of monkish rhapsodists. Milman. 

Go-li/ath, n. [From Goliath, the giant mentioned 
in Seripture.] (Zntom.) A beetle of the genus Go- 
liathus. 

Go-ltla-thits,n. [See supra.] (Entom.) A genus 
of beetles found only in Africa, and remarkable 
for their beauty and great size. 

G6ll,n. [Cf. Ir. collan, flesh, body, collach, corpu- 
lent, a fat heifer, Prov. Eng. golis, fat chops, ridges 
of fat on a corpulent person, Lat. vola, the hollow 
of the hand, palm.] <A hand, or paw, or claw. 
[ Obs.] Sidney. 

Go-loe!=shge (go-l0/shoo), n. [Cf. GALOCHE and 
W. golo, a covering, to envelop, Armor. g@ld, 
cover, goloi, gdlei, to cover.] The same as Ga- 
LOCHE,. 

Go-lore’,n. [See GALORE.] Plenty; abundance. 

Obs. or Prov. ae 

Golt/schtit, n. 1. A small ingot of gold. 

2. A small ingot of silver, used in Japan as 
money. 

Gom,n. [A-S. & Goth. guma, O. Sax. gomo, gumo, 

cel. gumi, O.H. Ger. gomo, Sw. & Dan. -gom, N. 
H. Ger. -gam, e. g., in ee bridegroom, al- 
lied to Lat. homo.] A man. [Obs.] -Piers Plowman. 


Proof against bribery or tempta- 
Beau, § Fl, 
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Gom/an (gdom/an), ”. [Probably from good man ; 

_ but cf. also A-8. gummann, a famous man, a man, 
O. H. Ger. gomman, man, husband.) A husband; 
a master of a family. [Obs.] Whiter, 

Gim/bo, x. See GuMBO, 

baa a Ws eee Gi f 
om-pht!a-sis,n. (Gr. youdtacts, from youdios (sc. 
ddots), a grinder-tooth, ene youges, rat ae be- 
cause of their rounded upper surface.] (Med.) A 
disease of the teeth, by reason of which they loosen 
and fall out of their sockets. Brande. 

Gom-pho'sis,n. (Gr. youpody, properly to fasten 
with bolts or nails, youdos, bolt, nail; Fr. gom- 
phose.|  (Anat.) An immovable articulation in 
which one bone is received into another like a nail 
or peg into its hole. It is only met with in the ar- 
ticulations of the teeth with their sockets. 

Dunglison. 

Go-mii’ti, n. [Malayan gumuti, the gomuti palm; 

Fr. gomuto, the Indian palm.] A black, fibrous 


substance resembling horse-hair, obtained from the 
leaf-stalks of a kind of sago-palm (Saguerus saccha- 
rifera), of the Indian islands, and used for making 
McCulloch. 


cordage. 

Gon/do-1a, 
n. [It., di- 
minutive of 
gonda, id. 
Cf. L. Lat. 
gandeia, a 
kind of 
boat; Gr. 
k6v0v, a 
drinking 
vessel, said 
to be a Per- 
sian word; 
Me gon- 
dole, gon- ‘ 
dola, cup.] Gondola, 

1. (Waut.) A flat-bottomed pleasure-boat, very 
long and narrow, used at Venice, 
in Italy, on the canals. 

2. A flat-bottomed boat for car- 
rying produce and the like. [U. S.] 

3. A long platform car, either 
having no sides or with very low 
sides, used on railways. 

Gon/do-liér’, n. [It. gondoliere, 
Fr. gondolier. See supra.] 
man who rows a gondola, 

Gone (21), p. p. of go. 

Gon/fa-lin, jn. [Fr. gonfalon, 

GoOn/fa-non, It. gonfalone, O. 
Fr. & Pr. gonfanon, from O. H. 
Ger. gundfano, war-flag, from 
gund, war, and fano, cloth, flag; 
A-S. gudhfana, from gudh, war, 
ane Jana, cloth, flag.} An ensign or standard; 
colors. 


Standards and gonfalons, ’twixt van 
and rear, 
Milton. 


Stream in the air. 

Gon/fa-lon-iér’,n. [Fr. gonfalo- ? 
nier, It. gonfaloniere. See supra.) 
A chief standard-bearer. Hallam. \¥ 

Gong,n. [A-S. gong, gang, a go- [| 
ing, passage, drain. Of. GANG.] c 

1. A privy or jakes. [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 

2. [Malayan (Jav.) gong.] A 
Chinese instrument made of an 
alloy of copper and tin, of a cir- 
cular form, producing, when 
struck, a very loud and harsh 
sound, 

3. (Mach.) A stationary bell, of 
which the hammer is moved by a 
cord or wire, as in the engine-room 
of a steamer. 

GO/ni-a-tite, n. [From Gr, 
ywvia, angle.) (Paleon.) An 
extinct ammonite, having the / 
lateral sutures lobed, but not | 
foliated. It is found in the \ 
coal period. 

GO/ni-6m/e-ter, n. [Fr. goni- 
ométre; Gr. ywvia, angle, and 
pétpov, measure.) An instru 
ment for measuring angles, 
especially the angles of crys- 
tals, or the inclination of planes. 

Reflecting goniometer, an instrument for measuring 
the angles of crystals by determin- 
ing through what angular space the 
crystal must be turned so that two 
rays reflected from two surfaces 
successively shall have the same 
direction;—called also Wollaston’s 
goniometer, from the inventor. 





Ecclesiastical Gon- 
alon. 


ae 


Chinaman with 
ong. 





Nichol. 
GO/ni-o-mét/rie, a,  _Per- 
GO/ni-o-mét/rie-al, taining 





to, or determined by means of, a y 

a goniometer. Reflecting Goni- 
GO/ni-Om/e-try, n. [Fr. gonio- ometer, 

métrie.| The art of measuring solid angles. 


Gén/oph,n. [A corruption of gone of.] A thief or 


amateur pickpocket. [Slang. Eng. Dickens. 
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Goén/o-plax, n. (Gr. ywvia, angle, and haz, plate.) 
(Zo6l.) A genus of crabs characterized by having 
an angular, square, or rhomboidal carapace. 

GOn/or-rhe@/a (70/4), n. (Gr. yovdpfota, from yori, 
that which begets, semen, from yéver and péeww, to 
flow; Lat. gonorrhea, Fr. gonorrhée.] (Med.) An 
inflammatory discharge of mucus from the mem- 
brane of the urethra of the male or the vagina of the 


female. In the most common kind it is conta- 
gious, Dunglison. 
Good, a. [compar. BETTER; superl. BEST. These 


words, though used as the comparative and super- 
lative of good, are from a different root.] [A-§8., O. 
Sax., Sw., & Dan. god, Goth. gods, Icel. godr, D. 
goed, O. HW. Ger. got, M. H. Ger. guot, N. H. Ger. 
gut, allied to Gr. d-yaSés.] 

1. Possessing desirable qualities; adapted to an- 
swer the end designed; promoting success, welfare, 
or happiness; serviceable; useful; fit; excellent; 
admirable; commendable; not bad, corrupt, nox- 
ious, offensive, troublesome, or the like. 

And God saw every thing that he had made, and behold, it 
was very good. Gen. i. 31. 

Good company, good wine, good welcome, Shak. 

2. Possessing moral excellence or virtue; virtu- 
ous; pious; religious;—said of persons or ac- 
tions. 

Yet peradventure for a good man some would even dare to 

ie. Rom. v. 7. 

In all things showing thyself a pattern of good as a 

Ul, Me fe 

3. Kind; benevolent; humane; merciful; gra- 
cious; propitious; friendly;— followed by ¢o or 
toward. 

The men were very good tous. 1 Sam. xxy. 15. 

4. Serviceable; suited; adapted; suitable; of 
use ; — followed especially by for. 

_ All quality that is good for any thing is founded originally 
in merit. Collier. 

5. Clever ; skillful; dexterous; handy ;— fol- 
lowed especially by at. 

He is a good workman; a very good tailor. Shak. 

Those are generally good at flattering who are good for 
nothing else. South. 

6. Adequate; sufficient; competent; valid; in 
a commercial sense, to be depended on for the dis- 
charge of obligations incurred; having pecuniary 
ability; of unimpaired credit. 

My reasons are both good and weighty. Shak. 

My meaning in saying he is a good man, is to have you un- 
derstand me that he is sufficient... Ithink I may take his 
bonds. Shak. 


7. Real; actual; serious; as in the phrases in 
good earnest, in good sooth, ‘ Love not in good 
earnest.” Shak. 

8. Not small, insignificant, or of no account; con- 
siderable; especially in the phrases a good deal, a 
good way, a good degree, a good share or part, and 
the like. 

The curiosity of the public went a good way to maintain an 
unabated interest in these publications. W. Scott. 

9. Not lacking or deficient; full; complete. 

Good measure, pressed down, and running over. Luke vi, 38. 

10. Not blemished or impeached ; fair ; honorable; 
as in the phrases a good name, a good report, good 
repute, and the like. 

A good name is better than precious ointment. Zccl. vii. 1. 

A good fellow, a person distinguished or esteemed for 
his companionable qualities. — As good as, not less than; 
not falling short of. — As good as one’s word, faithful to 
an obligation ; performing to the extent promised. — Good 
consideration (Law), a consideration of blood or of nat- 
ural love and affection. Blackstone.— Good for nothing, 
of no value; worthless; insignificant. — Zo hold or stand 
good, to continue solid or fixed; to remain in effect. — To 
make good, to fulfill; to establish; to maintain; to supply 
defect or deficiency of; to indemnify for. — 7o think good, 
to approve; to be pleased or satisfied with; to regard as 
expedient or proper. 

{> Good, in the sense of wishing well, is much used 
in greeting and leave-taking; as, good day, good night, 
good by, and like phrases. 

Good, 7. 1. That which possesses desirable quali- 
ties, promotes success, welfare, or happiness, ia 
serviceable, fit, excellent, kind, benevolent, or tha 
like ; — opposed to evil. 

There be many that say, Who will show us any good ?_ - 

3. iv. G 

2. Advancement of interest or happiness; wel- 
fare; prosperity; advantage; benefit ; — opposed 
to hurt, harm, or the like, 

I do love my country's good. Shak. 

The good of the whole community can be promoted only 
by advancing the good of each of the members compos- 
ing it. Jay. 

3. A valuable possession or piece of property ; 
especially, and almost universally, in the plural, 
goods, wares, commodities, chattels. 

- All thy goods are confiscate to the state. Shak. 

For good, or for good and all, as a thing fixed; for the 
rest of the time; for always; finally; permanently. 

The good woman never died after this, till she came to die 
Jor good and ail. LD Estrange. 

We were out of school for good at three. Dickens. 

Good, adv. 1. Well; especially in the phrase as 
good, with a following as expressed or implied; 
equally well; with as much advantage or as little 
harm as possible. 

As good go any where they say. Herbert. 
As good almost kill a man as kill a good book. Milton. 
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2. To a good degree; quite; considerably. 
Hard things are glorious, easy things good cheap. Herbert. 
As good as, in effect, virtually. 
They who counsel ye to such a suppressing, do as good as 
bid ye suppress yourselves. Milton. 

Good, v.t. Tomanure. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Good’/-breed/ing, n. Polite manners, formed by 
a good education; a polite education. 

Good-by’, |. or interj. [Hither a contraction of 

Good-bye’, God be with ye, or compounded with 
by, bye, way, journey. See By.] Farewell; a form 
of address used at parting. Shak. 

Good-diay’, n. or interj, Farewell; a term of salu- 
tation at meeting or parting. 

Good-dén/, n. or interj. [A corruption of good-e’en, 
for good-evening.] Good-evening ;—a form of salu- 
tation. Shak. 

Good/-f£21/low-ship, 7. Merry or lively society ; 
pleasant company; companionableness. 

Good-Fri/day,n. [D. goed vrijdag, Ger. der gute, 
der stille freitag, charfreitag, i.e., mournful-Friday, 

_ Dan. langfredag, Sw. lingfredag, i, e., long-Friday, 

| Bohem. welky pdtek, Pol. wielkt piateh, i. e., great- 
Friday, Fr. vendredi saint, It. venerdi santo, 1. e., 
holy-Friday.] A fast, in memory of our Savior’s 
sufferings, kept on the Friday of passion-week. 

Godod/seon (gtid/jun), x. (Naut.) A clamp of metal 
secured to the stern-post of a vessel to receive the 
pintles of the rudder. See GUDGEON. Totten. 

Good-hii/mored, a. Having a cheerful spirit and 
demeanor; good-natured; good-tempered. 

Syn.— See Goop-NATURED. 

Good-hii/mored-ly, adv. With a cheerful spirit; 
in a cheerful way. 

Good/ish, a. Rather good than the contrary; not 
actually bad; tolerable. ‘‘Goodish pictures in rich 
frames.” H, Walpole. 

Good/less, a. Having no goods. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Good 'limess, n. [From goodly.) Beauty of form; 
grace; elegance; comeliness. 

Her goodliness was full of harmony to his eyes. Sidney, 
Goodly, adv. Excellently. [Obs.] Spenser, 
Goodly, a. [compar. GOODLIER; superl. GOOD- 

LIEST. 
1. Pleasant; agreeable; desirable. 
We have many goodly days to see. Shak. 
2. Of pleasing appearance; comely; graceful; as, 
a goodly person; goodly raiment; goodly houses, 
The goodliest man of men since born. Dfilton. 
3. Large; swelling; as, a goodly number. 
Goodly and great he sails behind his link. 


Good/ly-héad, ) 7. Goodness; grace. 
Good’ly-hood, Spenser. 
Good/man,n. 1. A familiar appellation of civility, 
equivalent to ‘‘ My friend,” ‘‘ Good sir,” ‘‘ Mister” ; 

— sometimes used ironically. 
With you, goodman boy, if you please. Shak. 


2. A husband; the master of a house or family; 
— often used in speaking familiarly. 

Say ye to the goodman of the house,... Where is the 
guest-chamber? Mark xiv. 14. 

(> In the early colonial records of New England, the 
term goodman is frequently used as a title of designa- 
tion, sometimes in a respectful manner, to denote a per- 
son whose first name was not known, or when it was not 
desired to use that name; in this use it was nearly equiv- 
alent to Mr. This use was doubtless brought with the 
first settlers from England. 

It is ordered that Thomas Saule shall agree with Goodman 
Spinnage before the next court, or else the court will deter- 
mine the difference between them. 

New Haven Colonial Records, 1639. 
Good-mir/row, n. or interj. A term of saluta- 
tion; good-morning. 
Good/-nat/ared, a. Naturally mild in temper; not 
easily proyoked. 

Syn.—Goop-NATURED, GOOD-TEMPERED, Goop- 
HUMORED. Good-natured denotes a disposition to please 
and be pleased. Good-tempered denotes a habit of mind 
which is not easily ruffled by provocations or other dis- 
turbing influences. Good-humored is applied to a spirit 
full of ease and cheerfulness, as displayed in one’s out- 
ward deportment and in social intercourse. A good- 
natured man recommends himself to all by the spirit 
which governs him. A good-humored man recommends 
himself particularly as a companion. A good-tempered 
man is rarely betrayed into any thing which can disturb 
the serenity of the social circle. 

Good-nat/ared-ly, adv. With mildness of temper. 
Good/ness,n. The quality of being good in any of 
its various senses; excellence; virtue; kindness; 
'. benevolence; as, the goodness of timber, of a soil, 
| of food; goodness of character, of disposition, of 
} conduct, and the like. 
Pe God’s goodness hath been great. 
ood-night/ (-nit’), n. or inter). 
____ tation in parting for the night. 
_ Good/-now, interj. An exclamation of wonder, 
surprise, or entreaty. [Obs. Shak. 
Goods, n, pl. See Goon, n., No. 3. 
Goods’-én/gine, n. Same as FREIGHT-ENGINE, 


Dryden. 
[ Obs.] 


Shak. 
A form of salu- 


ohVis 

Géod'ship, n. Favor; grace. [Obs.] 

Good’/-speed, n. 
wishing success. See SPEED. 

Goods/-train, n. Same as FREIGHT-TRAIN, q. v. 

Goods/-wag/on, n. Same as FREIGHT-CAR, q. V. 


Gower. 
Good success; —an old form of 
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Good/-tém/pered, a. Having a good temper; not 
easily irritated or annoyed. 
Syn.— See GooD-NATURED. 


Good/-wife, n. The mistress of a family. Burton. 
Good-will’, n. 1. Benevolence; well-wishing. 

2. (Law.) The custom of any trade or business; 
the tendency or inclination of persons, old custom- 
ers and others, to resort to an established place of 
business; the advantage accruing from such ten- 
dency or inclination. 

The good-will of atrade is nothing more than the proba- 
bility that the old customers will resort to the old pee: 

ord Eldon. 
Good’/-wom/an, n. The mistress of a family ;— 
applied to persons in the lower walks of life. 
Good’y, n. 1. [Probably contracted from good- 
wife.] Good-wife; good-woman ;—a low term of 
civility or sport. 

2. (pl.) Bonbons, and the like; as, to give chil- 
dren goodies. [Colloq.] 

Good’y-ship, n. The state or quality of a goody. 
Hudibras. 
Goo-rdo’, n. (Hind. guri, a spiritual parent or 
teacher, Skr. guru, noble, venerable, teacher.] A 
spiritual teacher, guide, or confessor among the 
Hindoos, Malcom. 
Goos/an-der,n. [O. Eng. gossander, a tautological 
word, formed from goose and gander, q. v. Cf. 
MERGANSER.] (Ornith.) A migratory duck, of the 
genus Mergus (M. castor); the dun diver or plun- 
ger, an inhabitant of the northern regions, and 
feeding chiefly on fish;—called also merganser, 
dish-washer, and wagtail. 

Goose, n.; pl. GEESE, 
eae g0s, Icel. gas, 
an. gaas, Sw. gas, 
Ger. gans, allied to 
Armor. gwaz, garz, 
W.gwydd, Ir. geadh, 
Lat. anser, for han- 
ser, Gr. xfv, Slay. 
gtsj and gonsj, Bo- 
hem. hus, Skr. hang- 
sa. Pliny says that, 
in Germany, the 
small, white geese 
were called ganz@ 
al. ganta@, lib. x. 22. 

1. (Ornith.) An aquatic fowl, of the genus Anser. 
The common goose lives chiefly on land, and feeds 
on grass; it is supposed to be the wild goose do- 
mesticated. The soft feathers are used for beds, 
and the quills for pens. The wild goose is migra- 
tory. 

Barnacle goose, 
the Anser bernicle; 
—so called from the 
notion formerly en- 
tertained that it was - 
developed from a YY 
barnacle. Bean = 





Common Goose. 








getum of Gmelin, by 
some considered a é 
distinet species, and > === 
by others a mere va- 
riety of wild goose. — 
Green goose (Cook- = 
ery), a goose less 
than four months 
old. 


2. A tailor’s smoothing-iron, so called from its 
handle, which resembles the neck of a goose. 

3. A silly creature; a simpleton. 
: a A game of chance, formerly common in Eng- 
and. 


(=~ It was played ona card divided into small com- 
partments numbered from 1 to 62, arranged in a spiral 
figure around a central open space, on which, at the be- 
ginning of the game, the stakes are laid, and during the 
game any forfeits paid. It was played by two or more per- 
sons with two dice, and the numbers that turned up to each 
designated the number of the compartment on which he 
might place his mark or counter. It was called the game of 
goose, because at every fourth and fifth compartment in 
succession, a goose was depicted on the card. and if the 
throw of the dice carried the counter of a player on a 
goose, he might move forward double the actual number 
thrown. Strutt. 


The royal game of goose was there to view. Goldsmith. 
Goose’bér-ry, n. [Corrupted for gossberry, or 
gorseberry, a name taken from the roughness of the 
shrub, for goss, or gorse, has prickles like the goose- 
berry-tree. Cf. Ger. stachelbeere, from stachel, 
pee rauch beere, from rauch, rough, krausbeere, 
krduselbeere, from kraus, crisp, Sw. krusbiir, from 
krus, krusig, crisp, D. kruisbes, kruisbezie, as if 
crossberry, from kruis, cross, corrupted for kroesbes, 
kroesbezie, from kroes, crisp, It. wa crespa, i. e., 
crisp grape, Fr. groseille, Sp. grosella, Proy. Fr. 
grusiele, gruzale, not from Lat. grossus, thick, but 
from M. H. Ger. & L. Ger. kris, D. kroes, N. H. 
Ger. kraus, crisp, crisped.] 

1. (Bot.) The fruit of a certain thorny shrub, and 
the shrub itself, the Ribes grossularia. It is sup- 
posed to be a native of Europe, but is found in all 
temperate regions of the world. Of the fruit there 
are several varieties. 

2. A silly person; a goose-cap. 


Bean Goose. 


Goldsmith. 
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Goose/ber-ry-fool,n. [See Foou.] A compound 


made of gooseberries, scalded and pounded with 
cream, Goldsmith. 
Goose’-cap,n. <A silly person. Beau. § Fi. 


Goose’-flésh, n. A peculiar roughness of the skin 
produced by cold or fear ; — called also goose-skin. 
Goose/foot, n. (ot.) A plant of the genus Cheno- 

podium (C. album); pigweed. 

Goose/grass, n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the genus 
Galium (G. aparine), which is a favorite food of 
geese; — called also catchweed, &c. (b.) A species 
of buckwheat; the Polygonum aviculare. 

Goose/-néck, n. 1. A piece of iron bent like the 
neck of a goose, for various purposes ; as, the goose- 
neck of a hoe or rake; especially used to connect 
the inner end of a boom, yard, &c., to a mast, by 
entering a clamp or eye-bolt. Totten. 

2. (Mach.) A pipe shaped like the letter 8. 

Goose/-quill (goos/kwil), n. The large feather or 
quill of a goose, or a pen made from it. 

Goos/er-y,n. 1. A place for geese. 

2. The characteristics of a goose; silliness. 
The finical goosery of your neat sermon actor. Ailton. 


The same as GOOSE-FLESH, q. Vv. 

Goose’wing, n. (Naut.) A sail set on a boom on 
the lee-side of a ship; also, one of the clews or lower 
corners of a ship’s main-sail or fore-sail, when the 
middle part is furled. Totten. 

GO/-out, n. A sluice in embankments against the 
sea, for letting out the land-waters, when the tide 
is out, and preventing the ingress of salt-water. 
[Written also gowt.] 

GO’pher, n. [Fr. gaufre, waffle, honeycomb. Cf. 
GAUFFERING.] An animal of several different 
species. 

(= The name was originally given by French settlers 
to many burrowing animals, from their honeycombing the 
earth. In Canada and Illinois, the name was given to 
a gray burrowing squirrel (Spermaphilus Franklini) ; 
west of the Mississippi to S. Richardsonii; and in Wis- 
consin to a striped squirrel. In Missouri, a common spe- 
cies is a pouched rat of a reddish or chestnut-brown color, 
with broad, mole-like fore feet, the Geomys bursarius. 
In Georgia, a snake (Coluber cowpen) is called by the 
same name; and in Florida, a turtle (the Testudo poly- 
phemus). 

GO’/pher, n. [Heb. gopher.) A species of wood 
used in the construction of Noah’s ark. 

Gop’pish,a. [Cf. Prov. Eng. gope, to talk vulgarly 
and loud, to snatch or grasp.] Proud; pettish. 

Obs. or Prov. Eng.) Ray. 

GOor!-béVlied (-bél/lid), a. Big-bellied. Shak. 

Gor!-bél/ly,n. [Cf. W. gor, extreme, above, very; 
O. Fr. gorre, sow.| A prominent belly. [Obs.] 

Gor¢e,n. [Norm. Fr. gors, gorse, yorts, O. Fr. gore, 
gort, gorge, gulf, canal, conduit, from Lat. gurges, 
whirlpool, gulf, stream. See GorGE.] <A pool of 
water to keep fish in; a wear. [0Obs.] 

Gor’/-edck, n. aiiies from gore, blood, i. e., red, 
or from gorse, furze or heath.] (Ornith.) A galli- 
naceous bird; the moor-cock, red-grouse, or red- 
game. 

Go6r’-erow, n. [A-S. gor, dung, dirt.] (Ornith.) 
The common or carrion crow. 

Gord, n. [Written also gourd: this species of false 
dice was probably bored so as to leave a cavity, and 
so named in allusion to a gowrd, which is scooped 
out.] An instrument of gaming; a sort of dice. 
[ Obs. ] Beau. § Fl. 

Gor/di-an, a. Pertaining to Gordius, king of Phry- 
gia, or to a knot tied by him, and which could not 
be untied; hence, intricate; complicated; difficult, 

Gordian knot, a knot tied by Gordius, a king of Phry- 
gia, in the thong which connected the pole of his chariot to 
the yoke, and which was so very intricate that there was 
no finding where it began or ended. An oracle declared 
that he who should untie this knot should be master of 
Asia. Alexander, fearing that his inability to untie it 
would prove an ill augury, cut it asunder with his sword. 
Hence, a Gordian knot is an inextricable difficulty; and 
to ct the Gordian knot is to remove a difficulty by bold 
or unusual measures. 

Gore, n. [A-S. gor, gore, dirt, dung, Icel. & Dan. 
gor, Sw. gorr, O. H. Ger. gor, dung, W. gor, gore, 
pus, gwyar, gore, Ir. & Gael. cear, ceara, blood, 
gore. Cf. CRuoR and CHAR, 7.] 

1. Blood; thick or clotted blood; especially, blood 
that after effusion has become inspissated. ‘Milton. 

2. Dirt; mud. [Obs. Bp. Fisher. 

Gore, n. 


N.H. Ger. gehre, M. H. Ger. gére, O. H. Ger. kéro, 
O. Fries. gare, from A-8. gar, O. Sax. gér, Icel, 
geir, Ger. ger, dart, lance.] 

1. A wedge-shaped or triangular piece of cloth, 
canvas, &c., sewed into a garment, sail, &c., to give 
Chaucer. 


il 


greater width at a particular part. 
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2. A slip or triangular piece of q 
land. Cowell. 

3. (Her.) An abatement denot- 

ing a coward. It consists of two | 

arch lines, meeting in an acute an- | 

gle in the fesse point. | ARR 
Gore, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GORED; p. il Da 

pr. & vb. n. GORING.| [A-S. gar, De 

spear. See supra, and cf. GAR.] 

To penetrate with a pointed instrument, as a spéar; 
to pierce; to stab. 
The low stumps shall gore 
His dainty feet. 





Coleridge. 
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[Scot. gore, gair, gare; Icel. geirt, D. geer, 
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Gore, v.¢t. To cut in a triangular form; to piece 
with a gore. 

Gorge, n. [Rts gorge, Pr. gorga, gorja, It. gorga, 
gorgia, gullet, throat, Sp. gorja, throat, gorga, 
whirlpool, It. gorgo, Pr. gore, Fr. gort, gord, 
ee whirlpool; Lat. gurges, whirlpool, gulf, 
abyss. 

. The throat; the gullet; the canal by which 
food passes to the stomach. 
Wherewith he gripped her gorge with so great pain. Spenser. 
Now how abhorred in my imagination! my gorge anes He . 
tak. 
2. A narrow passage or entrance; as, (a.) A defile 
between mountains. (b.) The entrance into a bas- 
tion or other outwork of a fort ;— usually synony- 
mous with rear. [See Jilust. of Bastion. 
3. That which is gorged or swallowed, especially 
by a hawk or other fowl. 
And all the way, like a most brutish beast, 
He spewed up his gorge, that all did him detest. 
4. (Arch.) A concave molding; cavetto.  Gwilt. 
Gorge, v.t. [imp. & p.p. GORGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GORGING.] [Fr. gorger. See ne 
1. Toswallow; especially, to swallow with greed- 
iness, or in large mouthfuls or quantities. ‘‘ The 
fish has gorged the hook.” Johnson. 
2. To glut; to fill the throat or stomach of; to 


Spenser. 


satiate. ‘“‘ The giant gorged with flesh.” Addison. 
Gorge with my blood thy barbarous appetite. Dryden. 
To feed greedily. Milton. 


Gorse, v. i. 

Goérged (gérjd), a. 1. Having a gorge or throat. 

2. (Her.) Bearing a crown, or the like, about the 
neck, 

Gér’/Seotts (gor/jus), a. [O.Fr. gorgias, gorgiais, 
gorgiase, beautiful, glorious, vain, luxurious, from 
gorgias, ruff, neck-handkerchief, Pr. gorgiews, neck- 
armor. Of. O. Fr. gorgiére, gorget. See GORGE. ] 
Imposing through splendid or various colors; 
showy; fine; magnificent. ‘ Cloud-land, gorgeous 
land.” Coleridge. 

As full of spirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer. . Shak. 
With gorgeous wings, the marks of sovereign sway. Dryden. 


Gor/sSeotis-ly, adv. Ina gorgeous manner; splen- 
didly; finely; as, the prince was gorgeously ar- 
rayed. 

Géx Bcotts cas, n. The quality of 
being gorgeous; show; splendor. 

Gor’ set (gor/jet), nm. [O. Fr. gorgette, 
gorgerette, equivalent to yorgerin, 
neck-armor. See GOrRGE.] 

1. A piece of armor for defending 
the throat or neck; a kind of breast- 
plate like a half-moon. 

Unfix the gorget’s iron clasp. W. Scott. 


2. (Mil.) A pendent metallic orna- 
ment, worn by officers when on duty. 
[ Eng. 

3. A ruff worn by females. [Obs.] 

4. (Surg.) (a.) A cutting in- 
strument used in lithotomy. (0.) 
A concave or canulated conduc- 
tor, called also blunt gorget. & 

Dunglison. 
Gér/gon,n. [Lat. Gorgo, Gorgon, 
Gr. Topya, Topyadv. 

1. (Myth.) A fabled monster, of terrific aspect, 
the sight of which turned the beholder to stone. 
The poets represent the Gorgons as three sisters, 
Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa; but authors are not 
agreed in the description of them. 

2. Any thing very ugly or horrid. Milton. 

Gér’gon, a. Like a Gorgon; very ugly or terrific; 
as, a Gorgon face. Dryden. 
Gor-g0/ne-an, a. See GORGONIAN. Milton. 
Gor'go-né/ia, n. pl. (Gr. Topydveros, equivalent to 
Topyetos, belonging to the Gorgon.] (Arch.) Masks 
carved in imitation of the Gorgon’s or Medusa’s 





Gorget, 
or Neck-plate. 
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Gorget, (3.) 





head ; — used as key-stones. Elmes. 
Gor-go'ni-a, n. |Lat., a coral which hardens in 

the air. (Zo0l.) A on 

family of flexible cor- 


al-zooOphytes, grow- 
ing in the form of 
shrubs, twigs, and 
reticulate fronds, and 
including the sea-fan 
of the West Indies. & 
The branches consist 
of a horny axis, sur- 
rounded by a semi- 
calcareous crust. ¢ 
The polyps, aggre- 
gated together, con- 
stitute the crust, and 
by secretions from 
their bases, which 
are directed inward, 
they form the axis. 
The species are often bright-colored. Dana. 

Gor-go/ni-an, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a 
Gorgon. 

_. GOr’gon-ize, v.t. To have the effect of a Gorgon 
upon; to render stony, hard, or stiff, as with aston- 
ishment, anger, or fear. [?are.] 

Goér’-hén, n. The female of the gor-cock. 
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Go-rilV/1la, M. 
(Zool.) A large 
monkey (Trog- 
lodytes gorilla), 
inhabiting the 
western shores 
of Africa. It 
is as large as 
man, and is re- 
markable for its 
strength and fe- 
rocity. Baird. 

Goring, n. A 
pricking; punc- 
ture. Dryden. 

Gor/ing, n. 
(Naut. See 
GORING-CLOTH. 

Gor/ing-eldth, 
mn. (Naut.) A 
piece of canvas 
cut obliquely, 
and used to wid- 
en the breadth 
of a sail at the 
base. Totten. 

Gér/mand,n. [Fr. gourmand. Cf. Prov. Fr. gour- 
mer, to sip, to lap, gowrmacher, to eat improperly, 
gourme, mumps, glanders, Icel. gorm7, mud, mire, 

rov. Eng. gorm, to smear, daub. See GOURMAND. ] 
A greedy or ravenous eater; a glutton; a gour- 
mand, 

G6r/mand, a. Gluttonous; voracious. Pope. 

Gor’mand-er,n. The same as GORMAND. Huloet, 

Gor'mand-ism, 7. Gluttony. 

Gor’mand-ize, vi. ort. [Fr. gourmandise, glut- 
tony. See GoRMAND.] To eat greedily; to swal- 
low voraciously ; to feed ravenously. Shak. 

Gor/mand-iz/er, n. <A greedy, voracious eater, 

Gorse, n. [A-S. gorst, gost. Cf. O. H. Ger. grast, 
hay, equivalent to gras, O. D. gors, ghers, gars, 
gras, grass, herb, A-S. gears, girs, grass, q. v.] 
(Bot.) A thick, prickly shrub, of the genus Ulex 
(U. Europeéus), bearing yellow flowers in winter; 
furze; whin. ‘“ Pricking gorse and thorns.” Shak. 


eee 
Gorilla (Zroglodytes gorilla). 





Gor’y, a. [From gore.} 1. Covered with gore, or 
with congealed or clotted blood. ‘‘ Never shake 
Thy gory locks at me.” Shak. 

2. Bloody; murderous. “Gory emulation.” Shak. 

Gbs/hawk, n. [A-S. gdshafuc, i.e., gooschawk; gos, 
goose, and hafuc, hawk.] 
(Ornith.) A short-winged, 
slender hawk, the Falco (or 
Astur) palumbarius, found 
in the temperate part of both 
hemispheres. The general 
color of the plumage is a 
deep brown; the breast and 
belly white. = 

GOésling, n. [A-S. gods, a = 
goose, and the diminutive 
termination ling, q. v.] 

1. A young goose; a goose 
not full grown. 

2. A catkin on nut-trees 
and pines. Bailey. 

GOs/pel, n. [A-S. godspell, 
from gdd, good, and gpell, 
history, story, tidings; an- 
swering to the Gr. evayyé- 
Atov, Lat. evangelium, Eng. 
evangely, a good or joyful message. ] 

1. Glad tidings; especially, the good news con- 
cerning Christ and his salvation; the substance or 
most important truths of Christianity. 

The steadfast belief of the promises of the gospel. Bentley. 

2. One of the historical narratives of the life and 
sayings of Jesus Christ, the Savior; as, the Gospel 
of Matthew. 

3. Any system of religious truth or doctrine. 

GO6s’pel, a Accordant with, or relating to, the gos- 
pel; as, gospel righteousness. Warburton. 

G6s/pel, v.t. To instruct in the gospel; to fill with 
sentiments of religion, [Obs.] Shak. 

Gds'peler, n. [A-S. godspellere.] [Written also 
gospeller.] 

1. An evangelist. Obey Chaucer. 

2.. A follower of Wycliffe, the first Englishman 
who attempted a reformation of religion; hence, a 
Puritan, [Jbs. Latimer. 

3. A priest who reads the gospel at the altar dur- 
ing the communion service. 

Gds'pel-g6s/sip, n. One who is over-zealous in 
running about among his neighbors to lecture on 
religious subjects. Addison, 

GoOs!/pelLize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GOSPELIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. GOSPELIZING. ] 

1. To form according to the gospel.[ Obs.] Milton. 

2. To instruct in the gospel; to evangelize; as, to 
gospelize the savages. [Obs.] Boyle. 

Goss, n. [A-S. gost, gorst. See GorsE.] A kind of 
low furze or gorse. Shak. 

GOs/sa-mer, n. [O. Eng. gossomer, gossamere, gos- 
samoure, gossamore ; perhaps contracted from good 
and swmmer, because these webs were considered 
as remnants of the neckcloth of the Virgin Mary, 
with which she was invested in the graye, and 
which, on her ascension to heaven, she dropped to 





Goshawk (Faleo palum- 
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earth; whence Fr. jils de la vierge, It. filamenti del- 
la madonna, Sw. Marietrad, Dan. Mariaespind, D. 
Mariendraadjes, Ger. unserer lieben frauen som- 
mer, mariengarn, N. Lat. fila dive virginis ; or more 
probably from gorse and swmmer, as this web is fre- 
quently seen on gorse or furze and other low bushes. } 
A fine, filmy substance, like cobwebs, floating in the 
air, in calm, clear weather, especially in autumn. It 
is seen in stubble-fields, and on furze or low bushes, 
and is probably formed by a species of spider. 
Gos/sa-mér’y,a. Like gossamer; flimsy; unsub- 
stantial. 
The greatest master of gossamery affectation in Europe. 
De Quincey. 
GOSs/sam (gbz/zan), n. (Geol.) Decomposed rock, 
usually reddish or ferruginous, forming the upper 
part of a metallic vein, and owing its reddish color 
mainly to decomposed pyrites. Dana. 
GOs/san-if/er-otis, a. [Eng. gossan and Lat. ferre, 
to bear.] Containing or producing gossan. Dana. 
Goés/sip, n. [O. Eng. gossib, godsib, A-8. godsibb, 
a relation or sponsor in baptism, a relation by a re- 
ligious obligation, from god, God, and sib, alliance, 
relation. ] 
1. A sponsor; one who answers for a child in 
baptism. [Obs.] 
Should a great lady that was invited to be a gossip, in her 
place send her kitchen-maid, ’twould be ill taken. Selden. 
2. A friend or comrade; a companion; a familiar 
and customary acquaintance. [Obs.] 


My noble gossips, ye have been too prodigal. Shak. 


3. One who runs from house to house, tattling 
and telling news; an idle tattler. Dryden. 

4. The talk or tattle of a gossip; idle and ground- 
less rumor. 

Gos/sip, v.i. [imp. & p. p. GOSSIPED (g6s/sipt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. GOSSIPING. | 

1. To be acompanion. [Obs.] Shak. 
2. To prate; to chat; to talk much. Shak. 
3. To run about and tattle; to tell idle tales. 

Gos/sip-red, n. Relation by baptismal rites; spir- 
itual affinity. [Obs.] Davies. 

Gos/sip-ry, n. 1. Spiritual relationship or affinity ; 
special intimacy. Bale. 

2. Idle talk; gossip. 
And many a flower of London gossipry 
Has dropped whenever such a stem broke off, L. B. Browning. 

Gos/sip-y, a. Full of gossip. 

Gos-soon’, n. [Scot. garson, an attendant; from 
Fr. gargon, Sp. garzon, It. garzone, L. Lat. garcio, 
O. Fr. gars, f. garse, Pr. gartz.] A boy; a servant. 
[Jreland.] Miss Edgeworth. 

Gos-syp!pt-tm,n. (Lat. gossypion or gossipion. | 
(Bot.) A genus of plants. The cotton plant (G. 
Barbadeuse), a shrubby plant, from six to fifteen 
feet high, produces the sea island or long staple 
cotton. G. herbaceum is the species cultivated in 
India, and produces an inferior quality of cotton, 
with a short staple. 

Got, imp. of get. 

GSt/ten, tp. p. of get. See GET. 

GGte,n. [L. Ger. gote or gaute, L. Lat. gota, canal, 
H. Ger. gosze, gosse, from gieszen, L. Ger. geten, 
A-S8. gedtan, to pour, shed.] A water-passage; a 
channel for water. [ Prov. Eng.] Grose. 

Goth, n. (oes Guthans, A-8. Gedatas, O. H. Ger. 
Guti, Gudi, Lat. Gothi, Gr. TéSou.] 

1. One of an ancient tribe or nation, of Asiatic 
origin, who overran and took an important part in 
subverting the Roman empire. 


(=> Under the reign of Valens, they took possession of 
Dacia (the modern Transylvania and the adjoining re- 
gions), and came to be known as Ostrogoths and Vistgoths, 
or East and West Goths; the former inhabiting countries 
on the Black Sea up to the Danube, and the latter on this 
river generally. Some of them took possession of the 
province of Meesia, and were hence called Mcso- Goths. 
Others, who made their way to Scandinavia, at a time 
unknown to history, are sometimes styled Swio- Goths. 


2. One rude or uncivilized; a barbarian; a rude, 
ignorant person. Chesterfield. 
GOo/thamist, or Gith’/am-ist, n. A wiseacre; a 
person deficient in wisdom;—so called from Go- 
tham, in Nottinghamshire, noted for 
some pleasant blunders. Bp. Morton. F 

GO/tham-ite, or G6th/am-ite, n. |\// 

An inhabitant of New York city. 
Colloq. ] W. Irving. 

Géth/ie, a. [Lat. Gothicus, Fr. Go- 
thique.] 

1. Pertaining to the Goths; 
Gothic customs; Gothic barbarity. 

2. (Arch.) Suitable to, derived 
from, or pertaining to, a style of 
architecture with high and sharply- 

_ pointed arches, clustered columns, 
&c. 

3. Rude; barbarous. 

Godth/ie, n. The language of the 
Goths. See M@so-Goruic and Sulo- 
GorTHic. 

GOth/i-cism, n. 1. A Gothic idiom. 

2. Conformity to the Gothic style 
of building. 

3. Rudeness of manners; barbar- 
ousness. 
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GOTHICIZE 


Goéth/i-cize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GOTHICIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. GOTHICIZING.] ‘To make Gothic; to bring 
back to barbarism, 

Goud, n. [O. Fr. gaide, waide, Proy. Fr. vouéde, 
N..Fr. guéde, It. guado, A-S. wad, O. H. Ger. weit, 
N.H. Ger. waid. See Woap.] Woad. [Obs.] 

Gouge (gowj; in most English authorities, gdoj), n. 

Fr. gouge, N. Pr. gubio, Sp. gubia, Pg. goiva, L. 

at. gubia, guvia, gulbia, gulvia, gulvium, It. gor- 

bia, sgorbia. Cf. Bisc. gubia, bow, gubioa, throat.] 

| J. A chisel, with a hollow or semi-cylindrical 

blade for scooping or cutting holes, channels, or 

grooves, in wood or stone; a similar instrument, 
with curved edge, for turning wood. : 

2. Imposition; cheat; fraud; also, an impostor; 
a cheat or trickish person. [Collog. U. S.] 

Gouge (gowj) (Synop., §130), v.t. [imp. & p. p. 
GOUGED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. GOUGING. ] 

1. To scoop out with a gouge, , 

2. To force out, as the eye of a person, with the 
thumb or finger. [U. S.] 

{= The practice of gouging is said to have existed 
formerly in the interior of some of the Southern States, 
but was never known elsewhere, except by hearsay. 
Bartlett. Gouging is performed by twisting the fore 
finger in a lock of hair, near the temple, and turning the 
eye out of the socket with the thumb nail, which is suffered 
to grow long for that purpose. Lambert. 


8. To cheat; to get the advantage of in a bargain. 
[Collog. U. S.] 
Gouge’-bit, n, A bit, shaped like a gouge, for bor- 
ing wood. 
Gou/jeers, n. [O. Fr. gouge, prostitute, a camp 
trull.] The venereal disease. [Obs.] Shak. 
Gou/land, n. [Scot. gule, gules, gool, goold, guilde, 
corn-marigold, from gule, gool, yellow. See GOEL 
and YELLOw.|] A kind of plant or flower. B. Jon. 
Gou-lird’s’ Ex’/traet. [So called from the invent- 
~ or, Thomas Goulard, surgeon at Montpellier, about 
1750.) (Med.) A saturated solution of the sub-ace- 
tate of lead, used as a remedy for inflamma- 
tion. Ure. 

Gourd (Synop., §130), m. [Fr. gowrde, O. Fr. gou- 
gourde, gouhourde, N. Pr. cougourdo, Fr. also 
courge, from Lat. cucurbita, gourd.] 

1. (Bot.) A fleshy, one-celled, many-seeded fruit, 
as the melon, pumpkin, cucumber, and the like, of 
the genus Cucurbita. The bottle-gourd (C. lagena- 
via) has a hard outer rind, which, when dry, is used 
for cups, bottles, &c.,in the countries where it is 
found. Baird. 

2. A falae die. [Cant.] Shak. 

Gourde, nv. [Sp. gordo, large.] The colonial dol- 
lar ; — so called in Cuba, Hayti, &c. Simmonds. 

Gourd/i-ness, n. [From gourdy,q.v.] (Kar.) A 
swelling on a horse’s leg after a journey. 

Gourd’-tree,n. (Bot.) A tree (the Crescentia cu- 
Jjete, or calabash-tree), found in the West Indies and 
Central America. 

Gourd’/y, a. [Hither from gourd, q. v., or from Fr. 
gourd, benumbed.] (far.) Swelled in the legs. 

Gourmand (goor/mind), n. [Fr.] A greedy or 
ravenous eater; a glutton. See GORMAND. 

Gofix/net, n. A fish. See GuURNET. 

Gout, n. [Fr. goutte, a drop, the gout, the disease 
being considered as a defluxion; It. gotta, Sp. & Pg. 
gota, from Lat. gutta, drop. Cf. It. gocciola, a little 
drop, epopleayid 

1. (Med.) A constitutional disease, occurring by 
paroxysms. It consists in an inflammation of the 
fibrous and ligamentous parts of the joints, and al- 
most always attacks first the great toe, next the 
smaller joints, after which it may attack the greater 
articulations. It is attended with various sympa- 
thetic phenomena, particularly in the digestive or- 
gans. It may also attack internal organs, as the 
stomach, the intestines, &c, Dunglison. 

2. A clot or coagulation. 

On thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood. 

Gottt (gd), n. 
relish. 

Gout/i-ly, adv. In a gouty manner. 

Gout/iness, n. The state of being gouty; gout; 


Shak. 
[Fr., Lat. gustus, taste.] Taste; 


gouty affections. 
Gout -weed,)n. [So called from haying been for- 
Gout/wort, merly used in assuaging the pain 


of the gout.) (Bot.) An umbelliferous plant (4go- 
podium podagraria), having a leaf so divided as 
to resemble the cloven foot of a goat; —called also 
ache-weed and herb-gerhard. Loudon. 
Gout/y, a. 1. Diseased with, or subject to, the 
gout; as, a gouty person; a gouty joint. 
2. Pertaining to the gout, ‘‘Gouty matter.” 


Blackmore. 

_ 3. Boggy; as, gouty land. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Gove, n. [Aso goaf, goof, gof.| A mow; a rick 
~ .forhay. [Obs.] Tusser. 


Gév/ern (gtiv/ern), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. GOVERNED; 
p. pr. & vb.n. GOVERNING.| [Fr. gouverner, Pr. 
& Pg. governar, Sp. gobernar, It. governare, Lat. 
gubernare, Gr. xvBepvav.] 

1. To direct and control, as the actions or conduct 
of men, either by established laws or by arbitrary 
will; to regulate by authority; to keep within the 
limits prescribed by law or sovereign will, 

Not fit to govern and rule multitudes, Shak. 


2. To regulate; to influence; to direct; to re- 
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strain; to manage; as, to govern the life or the pas- 
sions; to govern the motion of a ship, 
Govern well thy appetite. Milton. 

3. (Gram.) To require to be in a particular case; 
as, a verb transitive governs a word in the accusa- 
tive case; or to require a particular case; as, a verb 
governs the accusative case. 

Gov/ern, v.i. To exercise authority; to administer 
the laws; to have the control. Dryden. 

Gov’ern-a-ble (gtiv’/ern-a-bl), a. [Fr. gouvernable.] 
Capable of being governed, or subjected to authori- 
ty; controllable; manageable; obedient. Locke, 

Gov/ern-a-ble-ness, 7. The quality of being goy- 
ernable. pears 

Goév/ern-all, n, Government. [Obs.] Spenser, 

Goév’/ern-ang¢e (gtiv’-),n. [Fr. gouvernance.] Exer- 
cise of authority; direction; control; government, 

Obs.] Chaucer, 

Gov/ern-ante’ (110), m. [Fr. gouvernante, from 
gouvernant, p. pr. of gouverner. See GOVERN.] A 
lady who has the care and management of young 
women; a governess, 

Formally installed in all the duties of a governante. W. Scott. 

Gévlern-ess (gtiv’-), n. [O. Fr. gouvernesse, Pr. 
governayritz, It. governatrice, Lat. gubernatrix.] 
A female governor; a woman invested with author- 
ity to control and direct; a tutoress; an instruc- 
tress. 

Goév/ern-ing, p.a. Holding the superiority; prev- 
alent; controlling; as, a governing wind; a govern- 
ing party in a state. Jay. 

Gov/ern-ment, n. [Fr. gouvernement, Pr. gover- 
nament, O. Sp. gobernamiento, It. governamento.] 

1. The act of governing; the exercise of authori- 
ty; the administration of laws; control; direction; 
restraint; regulation; as, civil, church, or family 
government, 

2. The mode of governing; the system of polity 
in a state; the established form of law; as, a repub- 
lican government. 

That free government we have so dearly purchased, a free 
eommonwealth. Milton. 

3. The right or power of governing; authority. 

~ There resign my government to thee. Shak. 

4. The person or persons authorized to govern or 
administer the laws; the ruling power; the admin- 
istration; as, to be obedient to the government ; to 
rebel against the government. 

5. The body politic governed by one authority; a 
commonwealth; a state; as, the governments of Eu- 
rope. 

6. Management of the limbs or body. [0Obs.] 

Spenser. 

7. (Gram.) The influence of a word in regard to 
construction, requiring that one word should cause 
another to be in a particular case or mode. 

Gov’ern-mént/al, a. [Fr. gouvernemental.] Per- 
taining to government; made by government, 

Hamilton. 

Gév/ern-or (gtiv/ern-ur),. [Fr. gouverneur, Pr. 
governaire, governador, Sp. gobernador, Pg. go- 
vernador, It. governatore, Lat. gubernator.] One 
who governs; especially, (a.) One who is invested 
with supreme authority in the state; a chief ru- 
ler or magistrate; as, the governor of Pennsylva- 
nia. (b.) One who has the care or guardianship of 
a young man; a tutor; a guardian. (c.) (Nauwt.) A 
pilot; one who steers a ship. [Rare.] (d.) (AMach.) 
A contrivance connected 
with mills, steam-engines, 
or other machinery, for 
maintaining uniform veloci- 
ty with a varying resistance. 
The most common form of 
governor used in the steam- 
engine consists of two cen- 
trifugal balls, the arms sup- 
porting which are connected 
by joints with a revolving 
spindle, and have their up- 
per extremities connected 
by means of a slide upon s 
the spindle, with a lever 
which opens or shuts the 
throttle-valve as the greater 
or less speed of the engine 
causes the balls to rise or 
fall, thus regulating the sup- 
ply of steam according to 
the amount of resistance to be overcome. 

Hydraulic governor, or cataract, a contrivance applied 
to Cornish engines for regulating the number of strokes 
per minute, by means of water raised by a pump at each 
stroke of the engine, and forced by counter-weights 
through a cock, causing a system of levers to act on the 
proper valves. — Stlver’s momentum-wheel governor, a 
form of governor for marine engines, in which the throttle- 
valve is connected by suitable mechanism with a heavy 
revolving wheel, the momentum of which causes it to act 
upon the valve whenever there is a change of velocity in 
the engine. 

Gév/ern-or-ship, n. The office of a governor. 

Gow/an,n. [Scot., from Gael. & Ir, gugan, bud, 
flower, daisy. ; 

1. (Bot.) The daisy, or mountain daisy, eae, 
“And pulled the gowans fine.” Urns. 

2. (Min.) Decomposed granite. 
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A B, centrifugal balls; D 
E, D G, connecting rods 
and joints; /, fulerum; 
F A, F B, ball rods; VO, 
lever; UV, slide. 
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Gowk, v.é. ce GAwk.] Tostupefy, [Obs.] B. Jon. 

Gowk,n. Same as GAWK, q. v. 

Gow], v. i. [A modification of howl, q. v.] 'To 
howl. [Obs. Wycliffe. 

Gown, n. [O. Eng. goune, O. Fr. gone, Pr. & O. Sp. 
gona, It. gonna, L. Lat. gunna, Late Gr. yodva, i. q. 
d.psépa, a prepared hide, a leathern garment, Alba- 
nian guné, cloak, coat, W. gwn, gown, loose robe, 
Ir. gunn, gunnadh, Gael. gin.) 

1. A loose, flowing upper garment; especially, 
(a.) The ordinary outer dress of a woman; as, a 
calico or silk gown. (b.) The official robe of certain 
professional men and scholars, including universi- 
ty students, in distinction from the people of the 
town, and officers of a university, barristers, and 
the like ; hence, civil officers, in distinction from mii- 
itary. 

He Mars deposed, and arms to gowns made yield. Dryden. 
(c.) A loose wrapper worn by gentlemen within 
doors; a dressing gown. 

2. Any sort of dress or garb. ‘Dressed in the 
gown of humility.’ Shak. 

Gowned,a, Dressed in a gown; clothed; clad. 


One arm aloft, 

Gowned in pure white that fitted to the shape. Zennyson. 
Gown/man, n. One whose professional habit is 
Gowns’man,§ a gown, as a divine or lawyer, and 

particularly a member of an English university ; 
hence, a civilian, in distinction from a soldier. Pope. 
Gowt,n. Same as GO-ovrT, q. v. ‘+ . 
G6z/zard, n. [A corruption of gooseherd.| One 


who attends geese. [Low. Malone. 
Grab, n. re & Hind. ghurab, crow, raven, a kind 
of Arab ship.] e: 


1. (Naut.) A vessel used on the Malabar coast, 
having two or three masts. 
2. [See infra.] A sudden grasp or seizure. 
Grab, v.t. & i. [imp. & p. p. GRABBED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. GRABBING.] [Sw.grappa, to grasp, O. Ger. 
grabben, grappen, for gerappen, from L. Ger. rap- 
pen, H. Ger. raffen, to snatch away. See GRAB- 
BLE, GRAPPLE, and GRIPE.] To gripe suddenly; 
to seize; to snatch; to clutch, 
Grab/ber, n. One who seizes, or grabs. 
Grab/ble, v.i. [imp. & p. p. GRABBLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. GRABBLING.] [Diminutive of grab; D. grab- 
belen and krabbelen, Ger. granh krabbeln.} 
1. To grope; to feel with the hands. 
He puts his hands into his pockets, and keeps a grabblii 
and fumbling. ¥ : OR etian 
2. To lie prostrate on the belly; to sprawl on the 
ground; to grovel. Ainsworth, 
Grice, n. [Fr. grdce, Pr. & Sp. gracia, Pg. graga, 
It. grazia, Lat. gratia, from gratus, beloved, dear, 
agreeable. | 
1. The exercise of love, kindness, or good-will; 
disposition to benefit or serve another; fayor be- 
stowed or privilege conferred. 


Or each, or all, may win a lady’s grace. Dryden. 
To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee. Milton. 


2. The divine favor toward man; the mercy of 
God, as distinguished from his sovereignty or jus- 
tice, and also any benefits or blessings it imparts; 
the undeserved kindness or forgiveness of God; 
divine love or pardon; a state of acceptance with 
God; enjoyment of the divine favor. 

And if by grace, then it is no more of works. Rom. xi. 6. 
My grace is sufficient for thee. “2 Cor. xii, 9. 

Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound. 

Rom. v. 20. 

By whom also we have access by faith, into this grace 
wherein we stand. Rom. v. 2. 

3. Inherent excellence; any endowment or char- 
acteristic fitted to win favor or confer pleasure or 
benefit. ; 

Tie is complete in feature and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. Shak. 

4. Beauty, physical, intellectual, or moral; com- 
monly, easy elegance of manners; perfection of 
orm, 

Ihave formerly given the general character of Mr. Addi- 
son’s style and manner as natural and unaffected, easy and 


polite, and full of those graces which a flowery imagination 
diffuses over writing. Blair. 


Grace in women gains the affections sooner, and secures 
them longer, than any thing else. fazlitt, 
5. (pl.) (Myth.) Graceful and beautiful females, 
represented by the ancient writers as the attendants 
of Venus. ‘They were commonly mentioned as 
three in number; namely, Aglaia, Thalia, and Eu- 
phrosyne, 
The Loves delighted, and the Graces played. Prior. 
6. The title of a duke or an archbishop, and for- 
merly of the king of England, ‘ How fares it with 
your Grace?” Shak. 
7. A short prayer before or after meat; a bless- 
ing asked, or thanks rendered. 
8. (pl.) (Mus.) Ornamental tones, either intro- 
duced by the performer in the execution, or indica- 
ted by the composer, in which case the notation signs 


are called grace notes. 


9. (Eng. Universities.) 
An act, vote, or decree of 
Grace Hoop and Sticks. 


the government of the in- 
stitution. 
10. (pl.) A play de- 
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; GRACE. 

signed to promote or display grace of motion: it 

consists in throwing a small hoop from one player 

to another by means of two sticks in the hands of 

each. 

Day of grace. (Theol.), time of probation, when an 

offer is made to sinners. Days of grace (Com.), the days 
immediately following the day when a bill or note be- 
comes due, which days are allowed to the debtor or payer 
tomake payment in. In Great Britain and the United 
States, the days of grace are three, but in other countries 
more, the usages of merchants being different. — Good 
graces, favor ; friendship.— Means of grace, means of 
securing the divine favor, or of promoting right feeling 
toward God. — To say grace, to render thanks before or 
after meat. 

Syn.—Elegance ; comeliness ; charm ; favor; kind- 
ness; mercy.—GRACE, Mercy. ‘These words, though 
often interchanged, have each a distinctive and peculiar 
meaning. Grace, in the strict sense of the term, is spon- 
taneous favor to the guilty or undeserving; mercy is 
kindness or compassion to the suffering or condemned. 
It was the grace of God that opened a way for the exer- 
cise of mercy toward men. See ELEGANCE. 

O, momentary grace of mortal men, 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of God. 
But infinite in pardon was my Judge, 

That I, who first brought death on all, am graced 
The source of life. 

The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It aoe as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed; 

; It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. Shak. 
Grice, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GRACED (grast); p. pr. 

& vb. n. GRACING. ] 

1. To adorn; to decorate; to embellish and dig- 
nify. 

Great Jove and Phebus graced his noble line. Pope. 

We are graced with wreaths of victory. Shak. 


2. To dignify or raise by an act of favor; to honor. 


He might, at his pleasure, grace or disgrace whom he would 
in court. Knolles. 


3. To supply with heavenly grace, Bp. Hail. 
Grace’=-etip, rn. The cup or health drank after say- 


Shak. 


Dilton. 


ing grace, Prior. 
Graged (grist), p. a. ae 

1. Beautiful; graceful. Sidney. 

2. Virtuous; regular; chaste. [Obs.] Shak. 


Grace/ful, a. Displaying grace or beauty in form 
or action; elegant; easy; agreeable in appearance ; 
as, agraceful walk ; a graceful deportment; a grace- 
Sul speaker; a graceful air. 

High o’er the rest in arms the graceful Turnus rode. Dryden. 

Gracelful-ly, adv. Ina gracefulmanner; elegantly ; 
with a natural ease and propriety; as, to walk or 
speak gracefully. 

Grace/ful-ness,n. The quality or state of being 
graceful; elegance of manner or deportment. 

Grace’less, a. Wanting in grace or excellence; de- 
ae from, or deprived of, divine grace; hence, 

epraved; degenerate; corrupt. 
In a graceless age, things of highest praise, ... tomake them 
infamous and hateful to the people, are miscalled. Milton. 

Grace/less-ly, adv. In a graceless manner, 

Gra¢ge/less-ness,n. The state of being graccless; 
destitution of grace; profligacy. 

Grac¢/ile, a. (Lat. gracilis, gracilentus, It. 

Grac/i-lent, gracile, O. Sp. gracil, Pr. graile, 
gratlenz, O. Fr. graiile, N. Fr. gréle.] Slender; 
thin. [ Obs. Bailey. 

Gra-cil/i-ty, n. [Lat. gracilitas, It. gracilita, Sp. 
gracilidad, Fr. gracilité.| The state of being gra- 
cilent; slenderness. [Obs, or rare.] 

As the niches became narrower, the saints rose to dispro- 
portionate stature, shrunk to meager gracility. Milman. 

Gra/ciotis (gra/shus), a. [Fr. gracieux, Pr. gracios, 
oe & Pg. gracioso, It. grazioso, Lat. gratiosus.] 

‘1. Abounding in grace or merey; kind to the ill- 
deserving, the poor, the lowly; expressing or mani- 
festing love, or bestowing mercy; characterized by 
grace; merciful; condescending. 

Thou art a God ready to pardon, gracious and merciful. 
Neh, ix. 17. 


2. Winning regard; attracting favor; acceptable; 


excellent. 
Since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 


There was not such a gracious creature born. Shak. 
3. Beautiful; graceful. 
So hallowed and so gracious is that tune. Shak. 


4, Produced by divine grace; influenced or con- 
eee by the divine influence; as, gracious affec- 
ions. 

Syn.— Favorable; kind; benevolent; friendly; be- 
neficent; benignant; merciful. 

Gra/ciotis-ly, adv. Ina gracious manner; kindly ; 
favorably; mercifully. 

His testimony he graciousty confirmed. Dryden. 

Gyra/ciotis-ness, n. The quality ot state of being 
gracious; kindness; condescension, 

Grack’le, ) (grik/1), n. [Eat graculus, jack-daw, 

Grak/le, so called from its note gra, gra; 
N. Lat. gracula.] (Ornith.) A bird of the genus 
Gracula, allied to the blackbird. G. religiosa is 
‘found in India. The rusty grakle of the United 
States is the Quiscalus ferrugineus. 

Gra-da/tion, n. [Lat. gradatio, Fr. gradation, Pr. 
gradatio, graduacio, O. Sp. gradacion, N. Sp. gra- 
duacion, Tt. gradazione, graduazione. See GRADE.] 

1. The act of progressing by regular steps or or- 
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derly arrangement ; the state of being graded or 
arranged in ranks. 
2. Any degree or relative position in an order or 


series, 
The several gradations of the intelligent universe. Z. Taylor. 


3. (Fine Arts.) A suitable separation or arrange- 
ment of the parts of a work, so as to produce the 
proper effect; as, in painting, the gradual blending 
of one tint with another, and the like. 

4. (Mus.) A diatonic ascending or descending 
succession of chords. 

Gra-dia/tion-al, a, According to gradation. [Rare.] 

Gra-da/tioned, a, Formed by gradation, or with 
gradations. 

Grad/a-to-ry (50), a. [See GRADE.] 

1. Proceeding step by step; gradual. Seward, 

2. Adapted for progressive or forward motion. 

Grad/a-to-ry, x. [L. Lat. gradatarium.] <A step 
from the cloisters into the church, imsworth. 

Grade,n. [Fr. grade, 8p. & It. grado, Pg. grao 
Pr. grat, gra, Lat. gradus, from gradi, to step, go.| 

1. A step or degree in any series, rank, or order; 
relative position or standing; as, grades of military 
rank; crimes of every grade. 

While questions, periods, and grades, and privileges are 
never once formally discussed, S. Miller, 

2. (a.) In a railroad or highway, the rate of as- 
cent or descent; usually stated as so many feet per 
mile, or as one foot rise or fall in so many of hori- 
zontal distance ; as, a heavy grade; a grade of 
twenty feet per mile; or of 1 in 264; a gradient; 
deviation from a level surface to an inclined plane. 
(b.) A graded ascending or descending portion of 
aroad; a gradient. 

Grade, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GRADED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GRADING.] To reduce to alevel, or to an evenly 
progressive ascent, as the line of a canal or road. 

Grade/ly, a. [A-S. grdda, grade, step, order; Icel. 
grada, grada, Ger., Sw., & Dan. grad, D. graad, 
from Lat. gradus. See GRADE.] Decent; orderly. 
[Prov. ings) Halliwell. 

Grade/ly, adv. Decently; orderly. [Prov. Eng.] 

Gra/di-ent, a, [Lat. gradiens, p. pr. of gradi, to 
step, to go.] 

1: Moving by steps; walking; as, gradient au- 
tomata. Wilkins. 

2. Rising or descending by regular degrees of in- 
clination; as, the gradient line of a railroad. 

Gra/di-ent, n. 1. The rate of ascent or descent in 
aroad, &c.; grade. 

2. A partof a road which slopes upward or down- 
ward; a portion of a way not level; a grade. 

Gra/din, n. [Fr., diminutive of grade. See 

Gra-dine’, GRADE. ] 

1. A seat raised over another, ‘‘ The gradines of 
the amphitheater.” Layard. 

2. An indented chisel used by sculptors. 

Grad/ii-al (grid/yn-al), a. [Fr. graduel, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. gradual, It. graduale. See RADE. | Proceed- 
ing by steps or degrees; advancing, step by step, 
in ascent or descent; progressive; slow; as, a grad- 
wal increase of knowledge; a gradual decline. 


Creatures animate with gradual life . 
Of growth, sense, reason, allsummed upin man. J/ilton. 


Grad@ii-al, n. [L. Lat. graduale, gradale, O. Fr. 


fee Pr, & Sp. gradual, It. graduale. See su- 
pra. 
1. An order of steps. Dryden. 


2. An ancient book of hymns and prayers; so 
called because some of the anthems were chanted 


on the steps (gradus) of the pulpit. Hook. 
Grad/ii-ali-ty, n. The state of being gradual; 
regular progression. [Obs.] Browne. 


Grad/ii-al-ly, adv. 1. Ina gradual manner; step 
by step; by degrees. 

2. In degree. [Obs.] 

Human reason doth not only gradually, but specifically, dif- 
fer from the fantastic reason of brutes. Grew. 

Grid/ii-aite (grid/yn-at), v. é [imp. & p. p. GRAD- 
UATED; p. pr. & vb. nN. GRADUATING.] [L. Lat. 
graduare, graduatum, from Lat. gradus, It. gra- 
duare, Pr., Sp., & Pg. graduar, Fr. graduer.] 

1. To mark with degrees; to divide into regular 
steps, grades, or intervals, as a scale, a thermom- 
eter, and the like. 

2. To admit or elevate to acertain grade or de- 
gree; especially, in a college or university, to admit 
to an honorable standing defined by a diploma. 
‘Graduated a doctor.” Carew, 

3. To prepare gradually; to arrange, temper, or 
modify by degrees. 

Dyers advance and graduate their colors with salts. Browne. 

Grad/ii-ate, v.i. 1. To pass to, or to receive, a de- 
gree in a college or university. 

2. To pass by degrees; to change gradually; as, 
sandstone which graduates into gneiss; carnelian 
sometimes graduates into quartz. Kirwan. 

Grad/ii-ate (45),n. [L. Lat. graduatum, from gra- 
duare, It. graduato, Sp. graduado, Fr. gradué. See 
supra.| One who has been admitted to a degree in 
a college or university, or by some professional in- 
corporated society. 

Grad/ii-ate, a. Arranged by successive steps or 
degrees; graduated. 

Beginning with the genus, passing through all the graduate 
and subordinate stages. Tatham. 
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Grid/ii-ate-ship,n. The state of a graduate. ° 
aA e She Milton. 
Grad/t-a/tion,n. [L. Lat. graduatio, Fr. gradua- 
tion, Sp. graduacion, It. graduazione. | 

1. The act of graduating ; as, graduation of a 
scale, or of qualities, graduation at a college, &c. 

2. The art of dividing into degrees, or other def- 
inite parts, as scales, the limbs of astronomical and 
other instruments, and the like, 

3. The marks or lines made on an instrument to 
indicate degrees or other divisions. 

4. The exposure of a liquid in large surfaces to 
the air, so as to hasten its evaporation. 

Grad/t-a/tor, n. [N. Lat., from L, Lat. graduare. 
See GRADUATE, v. 

1. One who graduates; as, a graduator of math- 
ematical instruments, 

2. An instrument for dividing any line, right or 
curve, into small, regular intervals. 

3. A vessel for accelerating the formation of vin- 
egar by arrangements to diffuse the liquid over a 
large surface, so as to secure rapid acetification, in 
consequence of exposure to the air. Ure. 

Gra'dus,n. [Abbreviated from Lat. gradus ad 
Parnassum, a step to Parnassus.] A dictionary of 
prosody, designed as an aid in writing Greek or 


Latin poetry. 

Graff, n. ih: Ger. graft, D. gracht, N. H. Ger. 
graben, M. H. Ger. grabe, O. H. Ger. grabo, ditch. 
Cf. GRAVE.] A ditch or moat. [Obs.] Clarendon. 

Graff, n.&v. Same as GRAFT, q. Vv. 

Graf/fer,n. [Fr. grefier. See GREFFIER.] (Law.) 
A notary or scrivener. Bouvier. 

Graft (6),n. [O.Eng. graf’, Fr. grefe, from O. Fr. 
grape, Pr. grafi, Lat. graphium, Gr. ypadiov, ypa- 
getov, pencil, from ypdderv, to write; from the re- 
semblance of a scion or shoot to a pointed pencil.] 
A small shoot or scion of a tree inserted in another 
tree, as the stock which is to support and nourish 
it. These unite and become one tree, but the graft 
determines the kind of fruit. 


Cleft-grafting, a method of grafting in which the scion 
is placed in a cleft or slit in the stock or stump made by 
sawing off a branch, 
usually in such a man- 
ner that its bark evenly 
joins that of the stock. 
— Saddle-grafting, a 
mode of grafting in 
which a deep cleft is 
made in the end of the } 
scion by two sloping §& ‘) 
cuts, and the end ofthe i AN 
stock is made wedge \ Ua 
shaped to fit the cleft Ni 
in the scion, which is Hl 
placed upon it saddle- | 
wise.— Side-grafting, 

a mode of grafting in 

which the scion, cut quite 
across very obliquely, so.as to 
give it the form of a slender 
wedge, is thrust down inside 
of the bark of the stock or 
stem into which it is inserted, 
the cut side of the scion being 
next the wood of the stock. — 
Splice-grafting, a method of 
grafting by cutting the ends 
of the scion and stock com- 
pletely across and obliquely, 
in such a manner that the sec- 
tions are of the same shape, 
then lapping the ends so that 
the one cut surface exactly i 
fits the other, and securing grafting; d, saddle-grafting; 
them by tying or otherwise. © Side-grafting. 

— Whip-grafting, or tongue-grafting, the same as splice- 
grafting, except that a cleft or slit is made in the end of 
both scion and stock, in the direction of the grain and in 
the middle of the sloping surface, forming a kind of tongue, 
so that, when put together, the tongue of each is inserted 
in the slit of the other. 


Graft, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GRAFTED; p. pr. & vd. n. 
GRAFTING.] [Fr. greffer. See supra.] To insert, 
as a cutting from one tree ina branch or stem of 
another; to propagate by insertion or inoculation; 
to unite by budding; hence, to implant or incorpo- 
rate, as a bud upon a stem, [Formerly written 
grag.) 


And graft my love immortal on thy fame. 


Graft, v.i. To insert scions from one tree, or kind 
of tree, into another. 
Gwraft/er, n. One who inserts scions on foreign 
stocks, or propagates fruit by ingrafting. 
Grail, n. [O. Fr. greel, contracted from L. Lat, 
gradale, graduale. See GRADUAL, n. 
1. A book of offices in the Roman Catholic church ; 










| 
\\ 


a, Cleft-grafting ; 6. splice- 


grafting; c, whip or tongue- 


Pope. 


a gradual. Warton. 
2. A broad, open dish or eup; also, a chalice, 
{ Obs.] Nares. 


t= The Holy Grail, according to some legends of the 
middle ages, was the cup used by our Savior in dispens- 
ing the wine at the last supper; and according to oth- 
ers, the platter on which the paschal lamb was served at 
the last Passover observed by our Lord. By some it was 
said to have been preserved by Joseph of Arimathea, who 
received into it the blood which flowed from the Redeem- 
er’s wounds as he hung on the cross. By others it was 
said to have been brought down from heaven by angels, 
and committed to the charge of a body of knights, who 
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guarded it on the top of a lofty mountain. This cup, ac- 
cording to the legend, if approached by any but a per- 
fectly pure and holy person, would be borne away and 
vanish from their sight. This led to the quest of the Holy 
Grail, which was to be sought for on every side by a 
knight who was perfectly chaste in thought, word, and 
act. It is to this that some of the later English poets 
have referred, especially Tennyson in his Sir Gala- 
had:— 
* Sometimes on lonel 
I find a magic bark; 
I leap on board; no helmsman steers; 
I float till all is dark. 
A gentle sound, an awful light! 
‘Bhree angels bear the Holy Grail: 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sweeping wings they sail.” 
The origin of the word in this sense is uncertain. It 
may be derived from graal or greal, which in the Langue 
Romane signifies a cup or dish. Some, however, accord- 
ing to Dunlop, suppose the word Sangreal (the Holy 
Grail) to be a corruption of Sanguwis realis (real blood), 
from its having been fabled to be filled with blood, and 
that grail is formed from this by further corruption, and 
omission of the first syllable. 

Grail, n. [Fr. gréle, hail, Pr. greza, gressa, hail, 
from Fr. grés, sandstone, grit; N. Pr. gres, gravel, 
from O. H. Ger. griez, grioz, N. H. Ger. gries, 
gravel, grit.] Small particles of earth; gravel. ‘ Ly- 
ing down upon the sandy grail.” Spenser. 

Grain, n. [Fr. grain, gramme, Pr. gran, gra, grana, 
Sp. & It. grano, grana, from Lat. granum, grain, 
seed, small kernel.] , 

1. Asingle small, hard seed; a kernel; especial- 
ly of certain plants, like corn and wheat, which are 
used for food. 

2. The fruit of certain kindred plants which con- 
stitute the chief food of man, viz., corn, wheat, rye, 
oats, &c., or the plants themselves ;— used collec- 
tively. ‘‘Storehouses crammed with grain.” Shak. 

3. Any small, hard particle, as of sand, sugar, 
salt, &c.; hence, any small portion; as, a grain of 
sense, of wit, and the like. 

I... with a grain of manhood well resolved. Milton. 


4. A small weight, or the smallest weight ordina- 
rily used, being the twentieth part of a scruple, in 
apothecaries’ weight, and the twenty-fourth of a 
pennyweight troy; 7000 such grains are equal to 
a pound avoirdupois. 

5. A reddish-colored dye made from the coccus 
insect, or kermes; hence, ared color of any tint or 
hue, as crimson, scarlet, &c.;— sometimes used by 
the poets as equivalent to Tyrian purple. 

Allin a robe of darkest grain. Milton. 

Doing as the dyers do, who, having first dipped their silks in 
colors of less value, then give them the last tincture of crim- 
son in grain. Coleridge. 

6. The composite particles of any substance; 
that arrangement of the particles of any body 
which determines its comparative roughness; text- 
ure; as, marble, sugar, sandstone, &c., of fine 
grain. 

7. The arrangement or the direction of the veins 
or fibers of wood. 

8. (pl.). The husks or remains of malt after brew- 
ing, or of any grain after distillation; hence, any 
residuum. 

9. A tine, prong, or spike. Ray. 

Against the grain, against the fibers of wood; hence, 
unwillingly; unpleasantly ; reluctantly ; with difficulty. — 
Grains of paradise, seeds of a species of amomum. See 
AmomuM. — Jn grain, deeply seated; fixed. ‘‘Anguish 77 
grain.” Herbert.— To dye in grain, to dye with the tint 
made from grain [see No. 5]; hence, to dye firmly; hence, 
also, to dye in the wool, or in the raw material.— Zo go 
against the grain of, to be repugnant to; to cause vexa- 
tion, mortification, or trouble to. 

Grain, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GRAINED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GRAINING. | 

1. To paint in imitation of the grain of wood; to 
color deeply or permanently; to dye. 
ak To form into grains, as powder, sugar, and the 

ike. 
Grain, v.t. [Fr. grainer, grener. Sce supra.] 

1. To yield fruit. [Obds.] Gower. 

2. To form grains, or to assume a granular form, 
as the result of partial crystallization. 

Grain, v.&n. The same as GROAN. [Obs.] 

Grain/age, n. Duties on grain. 

Grained, a. 1. Divided into small 
particles or grains. 

2. Roughened. [Obs.] 

3. Dyed in grain; ingrained. 

Persons lightly dipped, not grained, in gen- 
erous honesty, are but pale in goodness. 

t Browne. 

' 4, (Bot.) Having tubercles or grain- 
like processes, as the petals or seg- 
ments of the corolla of some flowers. 

Grain/er, n. 1. A lixivium obtained 
by infusing pigeon’s dung in water, 
used by tanners to give flexibility to 
skins ; — called also bate. . Ore. 

2. One who paints in imitation of the grain of 
wood, 

Grain/ing, 7. 1. Indentation. Leake, 

2. A process in leather-dressing by which the 
skin is softened and the grain raised. 

3. A kind of painting in imitation of the grain or 
fibers of wood. 


mountain meres 


Shak. 





Grained Pet- 
als, (Bot.) 








4. (Ichth.) 
A small 
fish (the 
Leuciscus 
Lar.cas- 
tricnsis), 
found in 7 
England Graining (Leuciscus Lancastriensis). 
and Switzerland. 

Grain’/-moth, n. (Entom.) A minute moth, of 
which two species are known, Tinea granella and 
Butalis cerealella, whose larves or grubs devour 
grain in storehouses. The moths have narrow, 
fringed wings, of a satiny luster. 

Grains, n. pl. A kind of harpoon, with several 
barbed points. Simmonds. 

Grain/-stafi, n. <A quarter-staff. 

Grain’y, a. Full of grains or corn; full of kernels. 


We watched the emmet to her grainy nest. Rogers. 


Graip,n. 1. A dung-fork. [Scot.] Burns. 
2. A fork for lifting potatoes or other tubers from 
the ground. Simmonds. 
Graith, v.t. To prepare; to make ready. [0Obs.] 
See GREITH. Chaucer. 
Gralla-t0/ri-al, a. [N. Lat. grallatorius, from 
Gral/la-to-ry (50), grallator ; grall@, stilts, con- 
tracted for gradu- 
la, from gradus. 
See GRADE. ] Per- 
taining to the gral- 
latores, or waders. 
Grallie, a. Gral- 
latory. [Rare.] 
Gram, a. [A-S., 
Sw., Dan., & Ger. 
gram,\cel. gramr, 
angry, whence O. 
Fr. gram, graim, 
Pr. gram, It. gra- 
mo, sad.] Angry. 






[Obs.] “Chaucer. ; F 
Grim, n. (Fr. Grallatory Birds. ; 
gramme, from Gr. 0, 6, head and foot of crane; c, ec, ditto 
pappa,that which fa 


is written, a letter, the twenty-fourth part of an 


ounce ; ypagderv, to write.] A gramme. See 
GRAMME. ' 
Gram,n. A species of grain on which horses are 


fed. [Hast Indies. | 
Gram/a-rfYe,n. [Fr. grimoire.] The art of necro- 

mancy. W. Scott. 
Gra-mér’¢y (14), interj. [Fr. grand’-merci, great 
thanks.] A word formerly used to express thank- 
fulness, with surprise. 

The gain, the lucre, the revenues that we get must not be 
imputed to our labor; we may not say, “ Gramercy, a 

atumer. 


Gramercy, Mammon, said the gentle knight. Spenser. 

Gram/i-na/ceous (-na/shus), a. [It. graminaceo, 

from Lat. gramen, graminis.| Pertaining to the 
grasses; gramineous. 

Gra-min/e-al a. [Lat. gramineus ; gramen, 

Gra-min/e-ows, grass; Fr. graminé.]  (Bot.) 
Like, or pertaining to, grass, or to the tribes of 
grasses characterized by having a jointed stem, a 
husky calyx, termed glume, and a single seed; 
grassy. 

Gram /i-ni-f0/li-otis, a. [Lat. gramen, grass, and 
folium, leaf; It. graminifoglio, Fr. graminifolié.] 
Bearing leaves resembling those of grass. 

Gram/i-niv’o-rots, a. [Lat. gramen, grass, and 
vorare, to eat greedily. ] eeding or subsisting on 
grass, and the like food; —said of horses, cattle, 
and other animals. 

Graim/ma-logue,n. [Gr. ypdupna, letter, and Adyos, 
word.] (Phonography.) A letter-word; a word 
represented by a logogram ; as, 7¢, represented 
by |, that is z. Pitman. 

Gram/mar, n. [Fr. grammaire, Pr. gramaira, 
gramairia, for gramadaria, from Lat. as if gram- 
maticaria. See GRAMMARIAN.] 

1. The science of language; the theory of human 
speech; the study of forms of speech, and their 
relations to one another, 

2. The art of speaking or writing with propriety 
or correctness, according to established usage; the 
normal or right use of language. ‘The original 
bad grammar and bad spelling.” Macaulay. 

3. A treatise on the principles of language; a 
book containing the principles and rules for correct- 
ness in speaking or writing. 

4. A treatise on the elements or principles of any 
science. 

Grim/mar, v. i. To discourse according to the 
rules of grammar. [Obs.] 

Gram-ma/ri-an, n. [Fr. grammairien, O. Fr. 
gramaire, from Lat. as if grammaticarius, from 
grammaticus, grammarian, Gr. ypapparcxés, from 
ypauua, letter, ypadecy, to write.] 

One yersed in grammar, or the construction of 
languages; a philologist. 

(= ‘The term was used by the classic ancients as a 
term of honorable distinction for all who were consid- 
ered learned in any art or faculty whatever.” Brande. 


2. One who teaches grammar, 
Gram-ma/ri-an-igm, n. The principles or ped- 
antry of grammarians. [Rare.] 
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Graim/mar-less, a. Destitute of grammar. 

Grim/mar Sehool (-skool). A school in which 
grammar, or the science of language, is taught; es- 
pecially, a school in which Latin and Greek are 
taught. 

One ee n. pl. Rudiments, as of grammar. 

Ss 

These apish boys, when they but taste the grammates 

And principles of theory, imagine 

They can oppose their teachers. Ford. 

Gram-matie, a. (Lat. grammaticus and 

Gram-mat/fie-al,} graimmaticalis, from gram- 
matica, Gr. ypauparikh (sc. réxvn), grammar, Fr. & 
Pg. grammatical, Pr. & Sp. gramatical, It. gram- 
maticale. See supra.]} ; 

1. Belonging to grammar; as, a grammatical 
rule. 

2. According to the rules of grammar; as, the 
sentence is not grammatical; the construction is 
not grammatical. 

Gram-mat/ie-al-ly, adv. In a grammatical man- 
ner, or according to the principles and rules of 
grammar; as, to write or speak grammatically. 

Gram-mit/ie-al-mess, n. The quality of being 
grammatical, or according to the rules of gram- 
mar. 

Gram-miat/ie-is/ter, n. [L. Lat. See supra.] A 
low grammarian; a pretender to a knowledge of 
grammar; a pedant. 

He tells thee true, my noble neophyte, my little grammatic- 
aster. B. Jonson. 


Gram-mit/i-ea/tion, n. A principle of grammar; 


a grammatical rule. [Obs.] Dalgarno. 
Gram-mat/i-cgigsm, n, A point of grammar. [Obs.] 
“Leighton. 

Gram-mat/i-cize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GRAMMATI- 
CIZED; ~. pr. & vba ms CRAM To 
render grammatical. Johnson. 

Gram-mit/i-eo-his-tor/ie-al, a. Having refer- 
ence at once to grammatical usage and historical 
modes of interpretation; as, the grammatico-his- 
torical sense of a passage. 

Grim/ma-tist, n. [Fr. grammatiste, Lat. gram- 
matista, Gr. ypauparioris, schoolmaster, ypappa- 
tifecv, to teach the letters, to be a scribe, ypappa 
letter, ypaupareds, scribe, secretary. See supra.] 
A pretender to a knowledge of grammar; a gram- 
maticaster. [are.] H. Tooke. 

Grim/ma-tite, n. [Fr. grammatite; Gr. ypappa, 
letter, or ypapypi, a stroke in writing, a line, ypadecv 
to write, on account of the lines on its crystals. ] 
(Min.) Same as TREMOLITE, q. y. 

Girameme (grim), n. Bay See GRAM.] The French 
unit of weight, equivalent to the weight of one cubic 
centimeter of pure water at its maximum density, 
that is, at a temperature of 39.2° Fahrenheit, in a 
vacuum, in Paris. It is equal to 15.433 grains troy 
or avoirdupois. 

Gram/mite (49), m. (Min.) A mineral consisting 
chiefly of silicate of lime; wollastonite; tabular 
spar. 

Gram/ple,n. [O.Fr. grampelle, crampelle. Of. It. 
grampa, claw, talon, O. Fr. crampe, a horse’s hoof, 
O. H. Ger. cramph, hooked, bent into the form of a 
hook.] A crab-fish. [Obs.] Cotgrave. 

Gram/pus, n. [Probably corrupted from Fr. grand 
poisson, great fish. Cf. A-S. hran, hranjisc. “ There 
likewise we saw many grandpisces or herring- 
hogs hunting the scholes of herrings.” Josselyn, 
1675.] (Jchth.) A fish of the genus Delphinus, 
having socketed, coni- 
cal teeth, and breath- 
ing by a spout-hole on 
the top of the head, as § 
whales do. There are = Sa 3 
several species, of i a = 
which the largest (D. Grampus (Delphinus grampus). 
orca gladiator) grows 
to the length of twenty-five feet, and is a carnivo- 
rous species, even attacking the whale. 


Sealed cal 
Gra-nade’, n. See GRENADE. 


Gra-na/do, 

Gran/a-dtUld, n. [Sp., diminutive of granada, 
pomegranate; Pg. granadilha, granadillo, It. gra- 
nadiglia, Fr. grenadille, Dan. granatblomster.] 
(Bot.) The fruit of a climbing vine (Passiflora 
quadrangularis) found in Brazil and the West 
Indies. It is as large as a child’s head, and is much 
esteemed as a pleasant dessert fruit. The P. edulis 
used for flavoring ices is often so called. 

Gran/a-ry, n.  [Lat. granarium, from granum, 
grain; It. granaro, granajo, Sp. granero, Pr. gra- 
nier, Fr. grenier.| A storehouse or repository of 
grain after it is thrashed; a corn-house, 

Gran/ate,n. See GARNET. 

Grin/a-tite, n. See GRENATITE. 

Grand, a. [compar.GRANDER; superl. GRANDEST. ] 
[Fr. grand, Pr. grant, gran, granda, Norm, Fr. 
grant, Sp. & It. grande, Lat. grandis.) 

1. Of large size or extent; great; extensive; 
hence, relatively great; greatest; chief; principal; 
as, a grand mountain; a grand army; a grand mis- 
take. ‘‘ To unfold their grand commission.” Shak, 
“ Satan, our grand foe.” Milton. 

2. Great in size, and fine or imposing in appear- 
ance or impression; — said of persons illustrious 
dignified, noble; as, a grand monarch; a grand 
lord; a grand general; — said of things majestic, 
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splendid, magnificent, sublime; as, a grand view; 
a grand conception. 

They are the highest models of expression, the unap- 
proached masters of the grand style. M, Arnotd. 

8. Holding an elevated or advanced rank, as in 
years or station; — often forming compounds with 
the following word; as, a grandfather; a grand 
jury; a grand lodge; a grand vizier, and the like. 

Grand days (Eny. Law), certain days in the terms 
which are solemnly kept in the inns of court and chan- 
cery.— Grand duke. (a.) A sovereign duke inferior in 
rank to a king. (b.) (Ornith.) The great horned-owl 
(Bubo maximus). — Grand juror, one of a grand jury. — 
Grand jury (Law), a jury of not less than twelve nor 
generally more than twenty-three, whose duty it is to 
examine into accusations against persons charged with 
crime, and if they see just cause, then to find bills of in- 
dictment against them, to be presented to the court;— 
called also grand inquest. Bouvier. —Grand piano-forte 
(Mus.), a peculiar species of the piano-forte, in which the 
wires or strings are generally triplicated, increasing the 
power. — Grand vizier, the chief member or head of the 
Turkish council of state. 

Syn.— Magnificent ; sublime ; majestic ; dignified ; 
elevated ; stately; august ; pompous ; lofty; exalted ; 
noble. —GRAND, MAGNIFICENT, SUBLIME. Grand, in ret- 
erence to objects of taste, is applied to that which ex- 
pands the mind by a sense of vastness and majesty; 
magnificent is applied to any thing which is imposing 
from its splendor; swblime describes that which is awful 
and elevating. <A cataract is grand; a rich and varied 
landscape is magnificent; an overhanging precipice is 
sublime. ‘* Grandeur admits of degrees and modifica- 
tions; but magnificence is that which has already reached 
the highest degree of superiority naturally belonging to 
the object in question.” Crabb. 

Grin’/dam,n. [Fr. grand, grande, and dame. See 
supra and DAmes.] An old woman; specifically, a 
grandmother. Shak. 

Grand/child, n. <A son’s or daughter’s child; a 
child in the second degree of descent. 

Grind/daugh/ter (-daw’ter), n. The daughter of 
a son or daughter. 

Gran-dee’,n. [Sp.grande. SeeGRAND.] Aman 
of elevated rank or station; a nobleman. In Spain, 
a nobleman of the first rank, who has the king’s 
leave to be covered in his presence, 

Gran-dee/ship, ». The rank or estate of a gran- 
dee. Swinburne. 

Grind/etir (grind’/ynr), n. [Fr., from grand. See 

GRAND.] The quality of being grand; vastness of 

size; splendor of appearance; elevation of thought 
or expression; nobility of action. 
Nor doth this grandeur and majestic show 
Of luxury allure mine eye. Shak. 


Syn.—Sublimity; majesty; stateliness; augustness ; 


loftiness. See SuBLIMITY. 
Gran-dév/i-ty, n. Lat. granda@vitas.] Great 
age; long life. [Obs. Glanville. 


Gran-dé/votis, a. [Lat. grandavus, from grandis, 
grand, and @vum, lifetime, age.] f great age; 
long-lived. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Grand/fii/ther, n. <A father’s or mother’s father; 


an ancestor in the next degree above the father or | 


mother in lineal ascent. 
Grind /fii/ther-ly, a. Having the age or manner 
of a grandfather; kind; benignant; complacent. 
He was a grandfatherly sort of personage. NV. Hawthorne. 


Gran-diffie, a. [Lat. grandijicus ; grandis, grand, 
and facere, to make.] Making great. [R.] Bailey. 
Gran-dil/o-quenge, nn. [It. grandiloquenza.]) 
The use of lofty words or phrases ; — usually in a 

- bad sense; bombast. 

Gran-dil/o-quent, a. [Lat. grandis, grand, and 
loqui, to speak.] Pompous; bombastic; grandilo- 
quous. 

Gran-dil/o-quotis, a. [Lat. grandiloquus ; gran- 
dis, grand, and loqui, to speak.}] Speaking in a 
lofty style; bombastic. 

Grand/i-Gse’ (125), a. 
grandiose. ] 

1. Impressing or elevating in effect; imposing; 
striking; —used in a good sense. 

| _ The tone of the parts was to be perpetually kept down, 
in order not to impair the grandiose effect of the whole. 

M. Arnold. 

2. Characterized by self-display, swell or bom- 

bast; flaunting; turgid; bombastic;—used in a 
bad sense; as, a grandiose style. 

The grandiose red tulips, which grow wild. EF. B. Browning. 

Grand/i-ds/ity, n. [Fr. grandiosité.] Swell of 
style or manner; also, one who is grand, pompous, 
or bombastic. 

Gran/di-nots, a. (Lat. grandinosus, from grando, 
grandinis, hail; It. grandinoso.] Consisting of hail; 
abounding in hail. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Grand/i-tty, n. [Lat. granditas, O. Fr. grandité, 
Pr. granditat. See GRAND.] Greatness; magnif- 
icence. [Obs.] Camden. 

Grand/ly, adv. Ina grand or lofty manner; splen- 
didly ; sublimely, 

Grand/m6th/er (-miith/er), x. 
one’s father or mother. 

Grand/-né ph/ew (-ntf/yy), n. The grandson of a 
brother or sister. 

Grand/ness, . Grandeur; greatness with beauty ; 
magnificence. Wollaston. 

Grand/nié¢ge,n. The granddaughter of a brother 
or sister, 


[Lat. grandis, grand; Fr, 


The mother of 


B85 


Grand/-paunch, n. <A greedy fellow; a gour- 
mand, [Obs.] — 
Our grand-paunches and riotous persons have devised for 
themselves a delicate kind of meat out of corn and grain. 
Holland. 
Griand/sire, n. A grandfather; more generally, 
any ancestor. 
Grand/s6én (-stin), 7. 
ter. 


The son of a son or daugh- 


Grane, v. &n, The same as GROAN. [0bs.] 

Grange, n. [Fr. grange, barn, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
granja, barn, farm, L. Lat. grangia, granea, grani- 
ca, from Lat. granuwm, Eng. grain.] A house for 
storing grain; a granary; a barn; hence, also, a 
farm, with its stables and other buildings. 


Ne have the watry fowls a certain grange 
Wherein to rest. Spenser. 


“Nor burnt the grange, nor bussed the milking-maid. 
Tennyson. 

Gran/ger,n. <A farm-steward or bailiff. Holland. 
Gra-nif/er-otis, a. [Lat. granifer, from granum, 
grain, and ferre, to bear; Fr. granifére.| Bearing 
seeds like grain, Humble. 
Gran/i-fOrm, a, [Lat. granum, grain, and forma, 
form; Fr. graniforme. 
corn. Loudon. 
Gran/ite (grin/it),n. [Fr. granit, It. granito, Sp. 
granido, from Lat. granum, grain, It. granito, 
grainy, grained, p. p. of granire, to make grainy. | 
(Geol.) A crystalline, unstratified rock, consisting 
of quartz, feldspar, and mica, and presenting usu- 
ally a whitish, grayish, or flesh-red color, It differs 
from gneiss in not having the mica in planes, and 
therefore in being destitute of a schistose structure. 
(2 Granite is one of the metamorphic rocks, like 
gneiss and mica schist. It is also regarded as a true ig- 
neous rock. Dana. 
Gneissoid granite, granite in which the mica has traces 

of a regular arrangement. — Graphic granite, granite 
consisting of quartz and feldspar without mica, and hav- 
ing the particles of quartz so arranged in the feldspar as 











to appear, in a transverse section, like oriental charac- 
ters. — Porphyritic granite, granite containing feldspar 
in distinet crystals. — Syenitic granite, granite contain- 
ing hornblende as well as mica. 

Gran/i-tel, n. [It. granitello and granitella, dimin- 
utives of granito ; Fr. granitelle. See supra.) ( Geol.) 
A binary, granitic compound, containing two con- 
stituent parts, as quartz and feldspar, or quartz and 
shorl or hornblende. [Obs.] Kirwan. 

xra-ni one 

Grenitical, a ([Fr. granitique.] 

1. Like granite in composition, color, &c.; hay- 
ing the nature of granite; as, granitic texture. 

2. Consisting of granite; as, granitic moun- 
tains. 

Gra-nit/iti-ea/tion, n. 


{[Eng. granite and Lat. 
facere, to make.] 


The art or process of being 
formed into granite. Humble. 

Gra-nit/i-form, a. [Eng. granite and Lat. forma, 
form.] (Geol.) Resembling granite in structure or 
shape. Humble. 

Gran/i-tine, n. [Fr. granitin. See GRANITE.] 
(Geol.) A rock containing three species of minerals, 
some of which differ from those which compose 
granite, as quartz, feldspar, and shorl, Kirwan. 

Gvran/i-toid, a. [Fr. granitoide, from granit, and 
Gr. eidos, form.] Resembling granite in granular 
appearance, even though not igneous; as, granitoid 
gneiss. 

Gra-niv’o-rotis, a. [Lat. granum, grain, and vo- 
rare, to eat greedily; Fr. granivore.] Eating 
grain; feeding or subsisting on seeds; as, granivo- 
rous birds. Browne, 

Gran/mam,)n. [For grandam.] A grandmother ; 

Gran/ny, agrandam. [Low.] B. Jonson. 

Grant (6), v. t. [imp. & p. p. GRANTED; p.pr. & 
vb. n. GRANTING.] [O. Eng. grawnt, Norm, Fr. 
graunter, granter, O. Fr. graanter, graaunter, 
granter, craanter, creanter, cranter, to promise, 
yield, Lat. as if credentare, to make believe, from 
credens, p. pr. of credere, to believe.] 

1. To give over; to make conveyance of; to give 
the possession or title of; — usually in answer to 
petition; to convey. 

Grant me the place of this threshing-floor. 1 Chron. xxi. 22, 


2. To bestow or confer, with or without compen- 
sation, particularly in answer to prayer or re- 
quest. 

Wherefore did God grant me my request. Hilton. 

3. To admit as true when disputed or not satisfac- 
torily proved; to yield belief to; to allow; to yield; 
to concede. 

Grant that the Fates have firmed by their decree. Dryden. 
yn.—To give; confer; bestow; convey; transfer; 
admit; allow; concede. See GIVE. 

Grant, n. 1. The act of granting; a bestowing or 
conferring; concession; admission of something as 
true. 

2. The thing granted or bestowed; a gift; a 
boon. 

3. (Law.) A transfer of property by deed or writ- 
ing; especially, an appropriation or conveyance 
made by the government; as, a grant of land. 

( Formerly, in English law, the term was spccifi- 
cally applied to transfers of incorporeal hereditaments, 
expectant estates, and letters-patent from government; 
and such is its present application in some of the United 
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States. But now, in England, the usual mode of trans- 
ferring realty is by grant; and so, in some of the States, 
the term grant is applied to conveyances of every kind of 
real property. Bouvier. Burrill. 
See ae re, a, Capable of being granted or con- 
veyed. 
Grant-ee’,n. (Law.) The person to whom a grant 
or conveyance is made. 
His grace will not survive the poor grantee he despises. Burke. 
Gvant/fer, n. One who grants, 
(Law.) The person by whom a 
grant or conveyance is made, 
Gran/t-lar, a ([Fr. granulaire. See GRAnN- 
Gran/i-la-ry, ULE.) Consisting of, or resem- 
bling, grains; as, a granular substance; a stone of 
granular appearance, 
Gran/t-lar-ly, adv. Ina granular form. 
Gran/alate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. GRANULATED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. GRANULATING.] [Fr. granuler. See 
GRANULE. ] 
1. To form into grains or small masses; as, to 
granulate powder or sugar. 
2. To raise in small asperities; to make rough on 
the surface. Ray. 
To collect or be formed into 
grains; as, cane juice granulates into sugar. 
Grain/i-late, a 1. Consisting of, or resem- 
Gran/iti-la/ted, bling, grains. 
2. Having numerous small elevations, as sha- 
green. Brande. 
Gvan/ii-la/tion, n. [Fr. granulation.] The act of 
forming into grains; as, the granulation of powder 
and sugar. Ure. 
Suppurative granulation. (Physiol.) (a.) The devel- 
opment of cells from the effusion of a raw surface which 
forms small grain-like protuberances and pustules. It 
serves to fill up the cavity and unite the sides. (b.) The 
act or process of such development. Tully. 
Gran/ile,n. [Fr. granule, Sp. granulo, granillo, 
It. granello, diminutive of Lat. granum, grain, q. v.| 
A little grain; a gmall particle. 
Gran/i-liff/er-otis, a. [Eng. granule and Lat. 
Jerre, to bear.] Full of granulations. 
Gra-nw/li-form, a. [Eng. granule and Lat. forma, 
form.] (Min.) Having an irregular granular struc- 
ture. 
Gran/ii-lite, n. [Eng. granule and Gr. diSos, 
stone.] (Geol.) A whitish, granular rock, consist- 
ing of feldspar and quartz intimately mixed;— 
it is sometimes called white-stone, leptynite, and 
eurite. 
Gran/i-lots, a. 
granuloso, granilloso, It. granelloso.]} 
grains ; abounding 
with granular sub- 
stances. 


Fr. granuleux, Pr. granulos, Sp. 
Full of 


Fr. grappe, 
TOV.eo Lr. 
crape, It. grappo, 
grappolo, D. grappe, 
krappe, allied to It. 
grappa, Pr. & Sp. 
grapa, ® eramp-iron, 
crotchet, a grapling, 
from O. H. Ger. 
krapfo, hook. Cf. W. 
grab, cluster, grape, 
crap, grapple. ]} 

1. The fruit of the 
vine; but commonly 
a single berry of the 
vine. 

2. (Man.) A man- 
gy tumor on the legs 
of a horse. 

3. (Mil.) Grape- 
shot. Grapes, Leaves, and Tendrils. 

Grape of a cannon, the cascabel or knob at the butt. 

Grape’-hy/a-¢inth, »n. (Bot.) A plant found on 
sandy soils in England; the Muscart racemosum. 

Grape/less, a. Wanting in grapes, or in the 
strength and flavor of the grape. Jenyns. 

Grap/er-y,n. A building or inclosure used for the 
cultivation of grapes. 

Grape/-shot, n. (Mil.) A certain number of iron 
balls, usually nine, put together by 
means of cast iron circular plates at top 
and bottom, with two rings, and a central 
connecting pin and nut. Formerly the 
balls were placed in tiers around an iron 
pin, attached to a bottom plate, and in- 
closed in a canvas bag. Roberts. 

Grape/-stoOne, 7. The stone or seed of 
the grape. 

Grape’-sug/ar, n. See GLUCOSE. 

Grape/-vine, n. (Bot.) A vine or climb- 








Grape-shot, 


ing shrub, having small green flowers and lobed 
leaves, and bearing a fruit called grapes, growing in 
clusters. 


ga?" The common grape-vine is Vitis vitifera, andis a 


native of Central Asia. Another variety is that yielding 
a small seedless grape commonly called Zante currants. 
The northern Fox-grape is the V. Labrusca, from which, 
by cultivation, has come the Jsabella variety. The south- 
ern Foxr-grape, or Muscadine,is the V. vulpinus. The 
Frost-grape is V. cordifolia, which has very fragrant 
flowers, and ripens after the early frosts; whence the 
nhame. 
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Graph/ie, 


—— ~* 


GRAPHIC 


[Fr. graphique, Lat. graphicus, 


a. 
Griph/ie-al, Gr. ypadikds 5 yoagery, to write. ] 


1. Pertaining to the art of writing or deline- 
ating. Bacon. 
2. Written; inscribed. 


‘The finger of God hath left an inscription on all his works, 


not graphical, or composed of letters. Browne. 
3. Well delineated ; clearly and vividly de- 
scribed. Bacon. 


Graphic granite. See GRANITE. — Graphic method, the 
method of scientific analysis or investigation, in which 
the relations or laws involved in tabular numbers are 
represented to the eye by means of curves or other fig- 
ures; as the daily changes of weather by means of 
curves, the abscissas of which represent the hours of the 
day, and the ordinates the corresponding degrees of tem- 
perature. 


Graph/ie-al-ly, adv. In a graphic manner. 
Graiph/ite, n. [Fr. graphite, from Gr, ypapew, to 


write.] (dMin.) Carbon in one of its conditions, dis- 
tinguished by its usually crystallizing in foliated 
six-sided prisms, though often massive, by its soft- 
ness, its metallic luster, and by leaving a dark lead- 
colored trace on paper. It sometimes contains iron, 
but this is not essential. It is used for pencils, and 
is often called plumbago or black-lead. Cleaveland. 


Gri ph/i-toid, a, [From graphite and Gr, etdos, 
d 


Gra ph/i-toi 


fal, resemblance. | Resembling 
graphite or plumbago. 


Gvriph/o-lite, n. reed eoaciogk Gr. ypadew, to 


write, and AiSos, stone.] A species of slate, suitable 


for writing on. 


Gra-phdm/e-ter, n. [Fr. graphométre, Gr. ypa- 


gewv, to write, and pétpov, measure.] A mathemat- 
ical instrument, commonly called a semicircle, for 
measuring angles in surveying. See SEMICIR- 
CLE. 


Griph/o-mét/rie-al, a. Pertaining to, or ascer- 


Grap/line, ) n, [Also crap- 
Grap’nel, 
? 


tained by, a graphometer. 


nel. Of. O. 
Fr. grappil, and N. Fr. 
grappin, the grapple of a 
ship, from Prov. Fr. grap- 
per, Eng. grapple, q. v.] 
(Naut.) A small anchor, 
fitted with four or five 
flukes or claws, used to 
hold boats or small vessels; hence, any instrument 
designed to grapple or hold. 








Grapline, or Grapnel. 


Grap/ple (grip’p), v.t. [imp. & p.p. GRAPPLED; 


p. pr. & vb. Nn. GRAPPLING.] [Diminutive of grap, 
for grab; Prov. Fr. grapper, agraper, It. grappare, 
aggrappare, to grapple, grasp. Cf. GRAB, GRAB- 
BLE.] To seize; to lay fast hold on, either with the 
hands or with hooks; to fix and hold fast in confi- 
dence and affection. 

Grapple him to thy soul with hooks of steel. Shak. 


Grip/ple, v.7. To seize; to contend in close fight ; 


to attach one’s self as if by a grapple, as in wres- 
tling; hence, to grapple with, to enter into contest 
with, resolutely and courageously. 


The arms of York 
To grapple with the house of Lancaster. Shak. 


Grap/ple,n. [See supra, and cf. CRAPLE.] 


1. A seizing or seizure; close hug in contest; the 
wrestler’s hold. Milton. 
2. (Naut.) A hook or iron instrument by which 
one ship may fasten on another, ‘‘ The iron hooks 
and grapples keen.” © Spenser. 


Grip’/ple-ment, n. <A grappling; close fight or 


embrace. [Obs. Spenser. 


Graip/pling, n. A laying fast hold of; also, that 


by which any thing is seized and held, 


Grap/pling-1/rons 


Sans) nN. pl. 
rons used as 
instruments of 4A 
grappling and # 
holding fast a 
vessel or other 
object. 


Girap'sus, n. "A 





(Zo0l.) A genus - 
of decapod crus- 7 


4 Grapsus 
taceans, allied to Gransus'oi 
fre ae (Grapsus pictus). 
Grap/to-lite, eit [Gr. ypanrés, engraved 
Grap-tovi-thits, written, from ” ypapecr, to 


write, and diSos, stone.] (Geol.) A plume-shaped 
or penniform fossil of extreme delicacy, probably 
related to the modern sertularian zobphytes, found 
in Silurian slates, 


Grap'to-lit/ie, a, Containing graptolites ; as, a 


graptolitic slate. Dana. 


Gxap’/y, a. Composed of, or resembling, grapes. 


“The grapy clusters.” Addison, 


Grasp, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GRASPED (graspt); p. pr. 


& vb. n. GRASPING.] [L. Ger. grapsen, from O. 
Ger. grappen, grabben. See GRAB.] To seize and 
hold by clasping or embracing with the fingers or 
arms; to catch; to take possession of, 

Thy hand is made to grasp a palmer’s staff. Shak. 


Grasp, v.i. To effect a grasp; to gripe; to strug- 


gle; to strive. [0Obs.] Dryden. 


To grasp at, to catch at; to try to seize; as, Alexander 
grasped at universal empire. 
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Grasp, n. 1. The gripe or seizure of the hand; 
a seizure by embrace, or infolding in the arms. 

2. Reach of the arms; ‘hence, the power of seizing 
and holding; forcible possession, ‘‘ The tyrant’s 
grasp.” Shak. 

3. Wide-reaching power of intellect to compre- 
hend subjects. 

The foremost minds of the following intellectual era were 
not, in power or grasp, equal to their predecessors. J. Zaylor. 

Grasp/a-ble, a. Capable of being grasped. 

Grasp/er,n. One who grasps or seizes; one who 
catches or holds. 

Grasp/ing,p.a. 1. Seizing; embracing; catching. 

2. Avaricious; greedy of gain; exacting; miser- 
ly; as, he is a grasping man, 

Grasp/ing-ly, adv. In an eager, grasping manner, 

Grass (6), n. {ae gris, gars, gears, O. Fries. 
gres, gers, Goth., O. Sax., D., Icel., & Ger. gras, 
Dan. & Sw. gris, Prov. Eng. gars, gerse, Scot. girs, 
D. gras, gars, ghers, gors, Cf. GORSE, and Lat. gra- 
men, grass, Skr. gras, to devour, and Gr, ypaery, 
ypaive, to gnaw, eat. | 

1. Herbage; the plants which constitute the food 
of cattle and other beasts. 

2. (Bot.) An endogenous plant haying simple 
leaves, astem generally jointed and tubular, a husky 
calyx, called glume, and the seed single. 

0@ This definition includes wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
&c., and excludes clover and some other plants which are 
commonly called by the name of grass. The grasses form 
a numerous family of plants. 

Grass of the Andes, an oat grass, the Arrhenatherium 
avenaceum of Europe. — Grass of Parnassus, a plant of 
the genus Parnassia, growing in wet ground. The Euro- 
pean species is P. palustris: in the United States there 
are two species, P. Carolinia and P. asarifolia. 

Grass,v.é. To cover with grass or with turf. 

Gvass, v. i. To breed grass; to be covered with 
grass. [Obs. or rare.] Tusser. 

Gras-sa/tion, n. [Lat. grassatio, from grassuri, to 
go about; It. grassazione.] A wandering about 
with evil intentions. [Obs. Feltham. 

Gvrass’-eldth, n. <A fine, light quality of cloth, re- 
sembling linen, made from the Urtica nivea and 
other plants. S. W. Williams. 

Grass/-green, a. 1. Green with grass. Shenstone. 

2. Dark-green, like the color of grass. 

Gvrass’-green,». The color of grass. 

Gwass’-grown, a, Overgrown with grass, 

Grass’hdp-per, n. (Hntom.) A jumping orthop- 
terous insect of the 
genus Gryllus, having 
four joints to each foot, 
and transparent wing- 
coyers that drop down 
on each side, under 
which the wings are 
folded in plaits like a 
fan. It feeds on grass 
or leaves. Grasshopper (GQ. viridissimus). 

{= There are many species in the United States, as 
the Gryllus vulgaris of New England, which seems to be 
represented by the G. agilis of the Southern States. The 
katydid is a familiar example. In England the great 
grasshopper is the G. viridissimus. 

Grass/i-mess, n. [From grassy.] The state of 
abounding with grass; a grassy state. 

Gxrass/less, a. Destitute of grass. 

Gvrass’/-mOth, n. (Hntom.) A minute moth of the 
genus Crambus, found on grass; the veneer moth. 
Grass/-oil, n. An essential oil obtained from cer- 
tain scented grasses in India. Simmonds. 
Grass/=-pl16t, n. A plot or space covered with 
grass; alawn; also, a space consisting of beds of 
flowers with grass between them, instead of gravel. 

Grass/=pobl/y,n. (Bot.) A species of willow-wort; 
Lythium hyssopifolium. Johnson. 

eae n. Bot. A plant of the genus La- 
thyrus. 

Grass/=-wrack (-rik), n. (Bot.) A marine plant (the 
Zostera marina), very much like sea-weed in ap- 
pearance, and growing at the bottom of the sea in 
ordinary depths. 

Grass/y,a. 1. Covered with grass; abounding with 
grass. Spenser. 

2. Resembling grass; green. 

Grate,n. [It. grata, grada, Sp. grada, Pg. grade, 
L. Lat. grates, from Lat. crates, hurdle, 

1. A work or frame, composed of parallel or cross 
bars, with interstices; a kind of lattice-work, such 
as is used in the windows of prisons and cloisters. 
“A secret grate of iron bars.’ Shak. 

2. A frame of iron bars for holding coals, while 
burning as fuel. 

Grate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. GRATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

. GRATING.] To furnish with grates; to make fast 
with cross-bars; as, to grate a window. 

Grate, v.t. [Fr. gratter, O. Fr. grater, to scrape, 
scratch; Pr. & Sp. gratar, It. grattare, L. Lat. gra- 
tare, cratare, from Dan. kratte, kradse, Sw. kratta, 
Ar aes ve kratsen, N. H. Ger, kratzen, O. H. Ger, 

AZON. 

1. To rub roughly or harshly, as one bod 
against another; to rub so as to produce a hars 
sound; as, to grate the teeth. 

On their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. Milton. 


2. To wear away in small particles, by rubbing 








Grrta- 


GRATITUDE 


with any thing rough or indented; as, to grate 
nutmeg, 


3. To offend; to fret; to vex; to irritate; to mor- 


tify ; as, harsh words grate the heart; harsh sounds 
grate the ear. 
News, my good lord, from Rome... Gratesme. Shak. 
Grate, v.i. 1. To rub hard, so as to offend; to of- 
fend by oppression or importunity. 
This grated harder upon the hearts of men. South. 
; “i To make a harsh sound by the friction of rough 
odies. . 
Ihad rather hear a brazen can’stlck turned, 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axletree. Shak. 
Griate,a. [O. Fr. grate, It. & Sp. grato, from Lat. 
gratus, agreeable, grateful.] Serving to gratify; 
agreeable, [Obs.] Herbert. 
Grat/ed, a. Furnished with a grate; as, grated 
windows. 
Gwrate/ful,a. [O. Fr. grat, gret, Pr. grat, recon- 
noissance, from Lat. gratum. See GRATE.] 

1. Having a due sense of benefits; kindly disposed 
toward one from whom a favor has been received}; 
willing to acknowledge and repay benefits; as, a 
grateful heart. 

A grateful mind, 
By owing, owes not, but still pays. Milton. 

2. Affording pleasure; pleasing to the taste; de- 
licious; as, a grateful present; food grateful to the 
palate; grateful sleep. 

Now golden fruits on loaded branches shine, 
And grateful clusters swell with floods of wine. Pope. 

Syn.—Thankful; pleasing; acceptable; gratifying; 
agreeable; welcome; delightful; delicious. 

Grate/ful-ly, adv. In a grateful or pleasing man- 
ner. 

Grate/ful-ness, n. The quality of being grateful; 
gratitude; agreeableness to the mind or to the taste. 

Grat/eli'pi-da, n. (Paleon.) A genus of fossil 
conchifers ; — so called after Dr. Grateloup. 

Grater, n. [See GRATE.] He who, or that which, 
grates; especially, an instrument or utensil, with a 
rough, indented surface, for rubbing off small par- 
ticles of a body; as, a grater for nutmegs. 

Gra-_tie/t-la/tion, n. [Fr. graticulation, craticu- 
lation, from graticuler, craticuler, to square, from 
graticule, craticule; Lat. craticula, diminutive of 
crates, wicker-work, hurdle.]_ The division of a 
design or draught into squares, for the purpose of re- 
ducing it to smaller dimensions. Gwilt. 

Grit/iti-ea/tion, n. [Lat. gratificatio, Fr. grati- 
Jication, 8p. gratificacion, It. gratificazione. | 

1. The act of gratifying, or pleasing, either the 
mind, the taste, or the appetite; as, the gratifica- 
tion of the palate, of the appetites, of the senses, of 
the desires, of the heart. 

2. That which affords pleasure; satisfaction; en- 
joyment; fruition; delight, 

3. Reward; recompense. Bp. Morton. 

Grat/i-fied (-fid),p.a. Pleased; indulged accord- 
ing to desire. 

Syn.—Glad; pleased. See Gran. 

Grat/i-fi/er, n. One who gratifies or pleases. 

Grati-fy,v.t. [imp. & p. p. GRATIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. GRATIFYING.] [Fr. gratijier, Sp. gratificar, 
It. gratificare, Lat. gratificari, gratus, pleasing, 
and facere, to make, 

1. To please; to give pleasure to; to delight; to 


satisfy; to soothe; to indulge; as, to gratify the 


taste, the appetite, the senses, the desires, the mind, 
and the like. 
For who would die to gratify a foe? Drydet 

2. To requite; to recompense. 

It remains 
To gratify his noble service. Shak. 

Syn.—'To indulge; humor; please; delight; requite; 
recompense. —T0 GRATIFY, INDULGE, Humor. Gratify 
is the generic term, and has reference simply to the 
pleasure communicated. To indulge a person implies 
that we concede something to his wishes or his weak- 
nesses which he could not claim, and which had better, 
perhaps, have been spared. To humor is to adapt our- 
selves to the varying moods, and, perhaps, caprices, of 
others. We gratify a child by showing him the sights of 
a large city; we indulge him in some extra expense on 
such an occasion; we hwmor him if he is taken ill when 
away from home. 

Grat/ing,n. [See GRATE.] 1. A harsh sound or 
rubbing. 

2. A partition of parallel or cross bars; a lattice- 
work resembling a window-grate; as, the grating 
of a prison or convent. 

3. (Naut.) An open cover for the hatches of a 
ship, resembling lattice-work ; — commonly used in 
the plural. 

Grat/ing-ly, adv. In a grating manner; harshly; 
offensively. 

Gra'tis, adv. [(Lat., contracted from gratiis, out of 
favor or kindness, without recompense, for nothing, 
from gratia, favor, from gratus, pleasing, agree- 
able.] For nothing; without fee or recompense; 
freely; gratuitously. 

Grat/i-tide (53), n. [Fr. gratitude, Pr. gratitud, 
It. gratitudine, L. Lat. gratitudo, gratus, agreeable, 
grateful.] The state of being grateful or thankful; 
warm and friendly feeling toward a benefactor; 
kindness awakened by a favor received; thankful- 


The depth immense of endless gratitude. Milton. 


? 


% 
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GRATUITOUS 


Gra-tii/itots, a. [Lat. gratuitus, from 
gratis, q. v.; It. & Sp. gratuito, Fr. gratuit 
1. Given without an equivalent or recompense; 
anted without claim or merit; not required by 
Pistice, 
We mistake the gratuitous blessings of Heaven for the fruits 
of our own industry. I’ Estrange. 
2. Not called for by the circumstances; without 
reason, cause, or proof; adopted or asserted without 
any good ground. ‘ A gratuitous assumption.” 
at “ Acts of gratuitous self-humiliation.” De 
: ancey. 
Gra-tii/i-totis-ly, adv. In a gratuitous manner; 
without claim or merit; without an equivalent or 
compensation; without proof. 
Gra-tii/i-totis-mess, n. The quality of being gra- 


hat 


tuitous. 
Grativity, n. (Fr. gratuité, L. Lat. gratuitas. 
See supra. Something given freely or without 


~ recompense; a free gift; a present; a donation. 

Grat/i-late, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. GRATULATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. GRATULATING.] [Lat. gratulari, 
gratulatum, from gratus, pleasing, agreeable; Sp. 
gratular, It. gratulare.] To salute with declarations 
of joy; to congratulate. ‘‘To gratulate the gentle 

rinces there.” Shak. 

Grat/ii-late (45), a. Worthy of joy or gratulation. 

There’s more behind that is more gratulate. Shak. 

Grat/i-la/tion, n. [Lat. gratulatio, Sp. gratula- 
cion, It. gratulazione.] The act of gratulating or 
felicitating; an address or expression of joy to a 
person on account of some good received by him; 
congratulation. 

I shall turn my wishes into gratulations. South. 

Grat/i-la-to-ry, n. [Lat. gratulatoriwm. See in- 
Jra.| An address or expression of joy to a person 
on account of some good received by him; congrat- 
ulation. 

Grat/t-la-to-ry (Synop., § 130), a [Lat. gratula- 
torius, It. & Sp. gratulatorio.] Expressing gratu- 
lation or joy; congratulatory. 

Grauwacke (grou/wik-e), n. See GRAYWACKE. 

Grava’men,n, [ULat., from gravare, to load, bur- 
den; gravis, heavy, weighty.] (Zaw.) The griey- 
ance complained of ; the substantial cause of the 
action. Bouvier. 

Grave, a final syllable in the names of places, 
is a grove, A-S. graf; or, it is a ruler, D. graaf, 
count, Ger. graf, M. H. Ger. grave, O. H. Ger. 
grdwo, lL. Lat. gravio, grafio, graphio, from Gr. 
ypade, to write. It is used principally in compo- 
sition, as landgrave, margrave. 

Grave, v.t. [imp.GRAVED ; p.p.GRAVEN, OY GRAVED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. GRAVING. | [fe graver, Sp. grabar, 

ravar, from Ger. graben, O. H. Ger, & Goth. gra- 
an, D. graven, Dan. grave, Sw. grafva, Icel. grafa, 
O. Fries. greva, A-S. grafan, allied to Gr, ypagery, 
to graye, scratch, write.] 
1. To carve or cut, as letters or figures, on some 
hard substance; to engrave. ; 
Thou shalt take two onyx-stones, and grave on them the 
names of the children of Israel. Ex, xxviii. 9. 
2. T'o carve out or give shape to, by cutting with 
a chisel; as, to grave an image. 
Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image. Hx. xx. 4. 
3. (Naut.) To clean a ship’s bottom by burning 
off filth, grass, or other foreign matter, and paying 
it over with pitch. 

; . Toentomb. [0bs.] 

Lie full low, graved in the hollow ground. Shak. 
5. (Mus.) To render grave, as a note or tone. 

Grave, v.i. To write or delineate on hard substances ; 
to practice engraving. 

Grave,n. [A-8. graf, from grafan, to dig, grave, 
carve, Dan. grav, 8w., D., & O. Sax. graf, Icel. 
grof, Ger. grab, from graben, allied to Russ. grob, 
grave, coffin, See supra.| 

‘An excavation in the earth as a place of burial; 
henge, also, any place of interment; tomb; sepul- 
cher, 


Graves, yawn and yield your dead. Shak. 
2. Death, or destruction; end of existence. 
Richard marked him for the grave. Shak. 


3. (pl.) The sediment of melted tallow. 

Grave, a. [compar. GRAVER; superl. GRAVEST.] 
[Fr., Si & It. grave, Pr. greu, grieu, O. Fr. gref, 
grief, from Lat. gravis, heavy.] 

1. Characterized by weight; hea 
—said of material. [Obs. and rare.] ‘ His shield 
grave and great.” Chapman. 

2. Of importance; momentous; weighty; influ- 
ential; serious ;—said of character, relations, &c.; 
as, grave deportment, character, &c. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend seigniors. Shak. 
A grave and prudent law, full of moral equity. Jfilton. 

3. Not light or gay; solemn; sober; plain; as, a 
grave color. 

4. (Mus.) Notacute or sharp ; low; deep ;—said of 
sound; as, a grave note or key. 

The thicker the cord or string, the more grave is the note or 
one. Moore. 

Grave accent, (Pron.) See ACCENT. 

' $yn.—Solemn; sober; serious; sage; staid; demure; 
thoughtful; sedate; weighty; momentous; important.— 
GRAVE, SoBrr, SERIOUS, SOLEMN. Sober supposes the 
absence of all exhilaration of spirits, and is opposed to 
Jlighty ; as, sober thought. Serious implies considerate- 


3; ponderous; 
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ness or reflection, and is opposed to jocose or sportive ; 
as, serious and important ‘concerns. Grave denotes a 
state of mind, appearance, &c., which results from the 
pressure of weighty interests, and is opposed to hilarity 
of feeling or vivacity of manner; as, a grave remark; 
grave attire. Solemn is applied to a case in which grav- 
aty is carried to its highest point; as,a solemn admoni- 
tion, a solemn promise. 


The sober follies of the wise and great. Pope. 
There’s nothing serious in mortality; 

Allis but toys. Shak. 
Youth on silent wings is flown; 

Graver years come rolling on. Prior. 
There reigned a solemn silence over all. Spenser. 


Graive/-elothes, n. pl. The clothes or dress in 
which the dead are interred. 
Griave/-dig/ger, n. One whose occupation is to 
dig graves. 
Grav’el,n. [O. Fr. gravele, equivalent to N. Fr. 
gravier, O. Fr. gravoi, gravois, from Pr. grava, 
gravel, O. Fr. gréve, asandy shore, strand, O. Fr. 
gravel, of Celtic origin. Cf. Armor, grouan, gravel, 
W. gro, coarse gravel, pebbles. ] 
1. Small stones, or fragments of stone; very small 
pebbles ; — often intermixed with particles of sand. 
2. (Med.) A disease produced by small, calculous 
concretions in the kidneys and bladder. 
Griv’el,v.t. [imp.& p.p.GRAVELED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. GRAVELING. | 
1. To cover with gravel; as, to gravel a walk. 
2. To stick in the sand; hence, to puzzle; to stop; 
to embarrass. Camden. 


When you are graveled for lack of matter. Shak. 


3. To hurt, as the foot of a horse, by gravel lodged 
under the shoe, 
Grave/less,a. [From grave.] Without a grave or 
tomb; unburied. Shak. 
Grav/el-li-mess, . The state of being gravelly. 
Grivlel-ly, a. [From gravel.]| Abounding with 
gel: consisting of gravel; as, a gravelly soil or 
and. 
Grav/el=-pit, n, <A pit from which gravel is dug. 
Grav/el-walk (-wawk), n. A walk or alley coy- 
ered with gravel. 
Gravelly, adv. [From grave.] Ina graye, solemn 
manner; soberly; seriously; plainly. 
Gra@'ve-metn'te, adv. [It.] (Mus.) With a de- 
pressed tone; solemnly. See GRAVE. 
Grave/ness,n. The quality of being grave; serious- 
ness; solemnity; sobriety. 
, His sables and his weeds, 
Importing health and graveness. 
Gra-vé/o-lence, n. 
olence. See infra. 
rancidity. [are, 


Shak. 
[Lat. graveolentia, Fr. gravé- 
A strong and offensive smell; 
Bailey. 


Gra-vé/o-lent, a. [Lat. graveolens ; gravis, heavy, 
Having a strong or offensive 
Boyle. 


and olere, to smell. 
odor. 

Grav’er,’n. [See GRAVE.] 

1. One who carves or engraves; one 
whose occupation is to cut letters or figures 
in stone, or other hard material; a sculp- 
tor. 

2. An engraving tool; an instrument for 
graving on hard substances; a burin. 

3. A tool for turning metals, resembling 
an engraving tool. 

Grav’er-y, n. The process of graving or 
carving. 

Neither shall you hear of any piece either of 
picture or gravery and embossing, that came out 
of a servile hand. Holland, 

Grive’-stone, n. <A stone laid over, or 
erected near, a grave, to preserve the mem- 
ory of the dead. 

Gravel-yiird,n. <A yard or inclosure for 
the interment of the dead; a cemetery. 

Grav/ie,a. Pertaining to, or causing, grav- 
itation ; as, gravic forces; gravic attraction. [Aare | 

Griw/id, a. [Lat. gravidus; gravis, heavy, loaded; 
It. gravido.] Being with child; pregnant. Herbert. 

Grav/i-da/ted, a. [Lat. gravidatus, p. P of gra- 
vidare, to load, impregnate; It. gravidato. See 
supra.] Made pregnant; big. [Obs.] Barrow. 

Grav/i-da’/tion, )n. [Lat. graviditas.] The state 

Gra-vid/i-ty, of being gravidated; pregnan- 
cy. [Obs.] Arbuthnot. 

Grav/i-grade,n. [Lat. gravis, heavy, and gradus, 
step.] (Zodl.) One of that class of mammalia which 
includes animals of slow and heavy pace, as the ele- 
phant, hippopotamus, &c.;— so called by Blainville. 

Gra-vim/e-ter, n. [Fr. gravimetre; Lat. gravis, 
heavy, and Gr, pnérpov, measure.] An instrument 
for ascertaining the specific gravity of bodies, solid 
or liquid. 

Grav/ing, n. 1. The act of one who graves or cuts 
figures in hard substances. 

2. That which is grayed or carved. 

3. The act of cleaning a ship’s bottom. 

4. Impression, as upon the mind or heart. 

Grav/ing-dick,n. A dock into which ships are 
taken to have their bottoms examined, cleaned, and 
the like. See Dock. 

Grav/i-tate, v.i. [imp.& p.p. GRAVITATED ; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. GRAVITATING.] [It. gravitare, Sp. gravi- 
tar, Fr. graviter. See GrAvity.] To obey the law 
of gravitation; to exert a force or pressure, or tend 
to move, under the influence of gravitation, 





Graver. 





GRAZE 


Why does this apple fall to the ground? Because all bodies 

gravitate toward each other. W. Hamilton. 

Gravitation, n. [Fr. gravitation, Sp. gravita- 
cion, It. gravitazione.] 

1. The act of gravitating, 

2. (Physics.) That species of attraction or force 
by which all bodies or particles of matter in the 
universe tend toward each other ;—called also at- 
traction of gravitation, universal gravitation, and 
universal gravity. 

Law of gravitation, that law in accordance with which 
gravitation acts, namely, that every two bodies or por- 
tions of matter in the universe attract each other with a 
force proportional directly to the quantity of matter they 
contain, and inversely to the squares of their distances. 

Graiv/i-ta/tive, a. Causing to gravitate; tending to 
a center, Coleridge. 

Gravity, n. [Lat. gravitas, from gravis, neavy; 
Fr. gravité, It. gravita, Sp. gravedad.]} 

1. The state of being grave or weighty; heavi- 
ness; as, the gravity of lead. [Obs.] 

2. Sobriety of character or demeanor, ‘Men of 
gravity and learning.” Shak. 

3. Relative importance, significance, dignity, &c. ; 
weight; enormity. ‘According to the gravity of 
the fact.” Hooker. 

They derive an importance from...the gravity of the 
place where they were uttered. Burke. 

4. (Physics.) The tendency of amass of matter 
toward a center of attraction; especially, the ten- 
dency of a body toward the center of the earth; 
terrestrial gravitation. 

5. (Mus.) Lowness of note; —opposed to acute- 
ness, 

Center of gravity. See CENTER. — Specific gravity, 
the ratio of the weight of a body to the weight of an equal 
volume of some other body taken as the standard or unit. 
This standard is usually water for solids and liquids, and 
air for gases. Thus 19, the specific gravity of gold, ex- 
presses the fact that, bulk for bulk, gold is 19 times heay- 
ier than water. 

Gralvy, n. [O. Eng. greavie; either from A-S, 
greofa, greoua, pot, allied to Icel. grifia, pit (cf. 
pottage, Fr. potage, from pot), or allied to W. craz, 
gore, blood.} The fat and other liquid matter 
that drips from flesh in cooking made into a dress- 
ing for the meat when served up. 

Gray, a. [compar. GRAYER ; superl. GRAYEST.| 
A-8,. grig, grég, grig, O. H. Ger. grao, crao, M. H. 
yer, gra, graw, N.U. Ger. grau, D. graawv, Dan, 

graa, Sw. gra, Icel. grar, allied to Gr. ypatos, aged, 
gray. 

tl f the color of hair whitened by age; hoary; 
hence, also, white mixed with black, as the color of 
pepper and salt, or of ashes ; sometimes a dark 
mixed color; as, the soft gray eye of a dove, 

These gray and dun colors may be also produced by mixing 


whites and blacks, Newton, 

2. Old; mature; as, gray experience. Ames. 

Gray, n. 1. A gray color; any mixture of white 
and black. 


2. An animal of gray color, as a horse, a badger, 
and a kind of salmon. 
Woe worth the day 


That cost thy life, my gallant gray. W. Scott. 
Gray’-béard, n. An old man, Shak. 
Gray/-fly,n. The trumpet-fly. Milton. 


See GREYHOUND. 
Somewhat gray; gray in a moderate 


Gray’hound, 7. 

Gray/ish, a, 
degree, 

Gray’lag,n. (Ornith.) The common wild goose of 
Europe, and the supposed original of the domestic 
goose; Anser ferus. 

Gray/ling, n. (Ichth.) A fish (the Thymatlus vulga- 
ris), called also umber, allied to the trout, from 
which it differs chiefly by the smallness of its mouth 





Grayling (7 vulgaris). 
and increased size of the scales. 
clear, rapid streams in the north of Europe, and is 
excellent food. 

Gray’-mill, n. 
of the genus Lithospermum ; gromwell. 


It is found in 


(Bot.) A plant of several species 


Gray/ness,n. The quality of being gray. — 

Gray’stone,n. (eol.) A grayish or greenish com- 
pact rock, composed of feldspar and augite, and 
allied to basalt, 

Gray/wacke (-wiik) (Synop., § 130), m.  [Ger. 
grauwacke ; grau, gray, and wacke, wacke, q. v.} 
(Geol.) A conglomerate or grit-rock, consisting of 
rounded pebbles and sand firmly united together. 

(> This term, derived from the grauwacke of German 
miners, was formerly applied in geology to different grits 
and slates of the Silurian series; but it is now seldom 
used. 

Graze,v.t. [imp. & p.p. GRAZED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GRAZING.] [A-S. grasian, from griis, grass; D. 
grazen, N, H, Ger. grasen, O. H. Ger, grason, See 
GRAss.] 
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GRAZE 


1. To rub or touch lightly in passing; to brush 
lightly the surface of a thing in passing; as, the bul- 
let grazed the wall or the earth. 

2. To feed or supply, as cattle, with grass; to fur- 
nish pasture for. 

So much ground as would scarce graze the goslings. Kennett. 

3. To feed on; to eat from the ground, as grow- 
ing herbage. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead. Pope. 

4. To tend grazing cattle. 

When Jacob grazed his uncle Laban’s sheep. Shak. 
Graze, v.i. 1. To eat grass; to feed on growing 
herbage; as, cattle graze on the meadows. 


Like the empty ass, to shake his ears 
And graze on commons. Shak. 


2. To supply grass; as, the ground will not graze 


well. Bacon. 
Gwaz/er, n. One who grazes or feeds on growing 
herbage. ‘ The cackling goose, close grazer.” 


Philips. 

Gra/zier (gra/zher), n. One who pastures cattle, 
and rears them for market. 

Graz/ing, n. 1. The act of feeding on grass. 

2. A pasture. 

3. A light touch in passing. 

Grd zi-0'so (griit/se-0’z0), adv. [It. See GRACE.] 
(Mus.) Gracefully ; smoothly; elegantly. 

Gvéase, n. [Fr. graisse, Sp. grasa, Pg. graxa, It. 
grasso, grease for wheels, and a distemper in a 
horse when his fat is melted by excessive action; 
from Fr. & Pr. gras, Sp. graso, It. grasso, Pg. graxo, 
fat, greasy, from Lat. crassus, L. Lat. grassus, thick, 
fat, gross. Gael. creis is from Eng. grease. ] 

1. Animal fat in a soft state; oily or unctuous 
matter of any kind, as tallow, lard; especially, the 
fatty matter of land animals, as distinguished from 
the oily matter of marine animals. 

2. (Far.) An inflammation of the heels of a horse, 
which suspends the ordinary greasy secretion of the 
part, and which produces dryness and scurfiness, 
followed by cracks, ulceration, and fungous excres- 
cences. 

Gwéase, or Gréase, v. ¢. 
p. pr. & vb. nN. GREASING. 

1. To smear, anoint, or daub, with grease or fat. 

2. To bribe; to corrupt with presents. 

The greased advocate that grinds the poor. Dryden. 

3. To cheat or cozen. Beau. § Fl. 

Gvéas/i-ly, adv. 1. With grease, or an appearance 
of it. 

2. In a gross or indelicate manner. 

You talk greasily; your lips are foul. Shak. 

Gréas/i-ness, n. The state of being greasy; oili- 
ness; unctuousness; grossness. 

Gwéas/y, or Gréas/y, a. [compar. GREASIER; Su- 
perl, GREASIEST. } 

1. Composed of, or characterized by, grease; oily; 
fat; unctuous; as, a greasy dish. 

2. Smeared or defiled with grease. 

Mechanic slaves with greasy aprons. Shak. 

3. Like grease or oil; smooth; seemingly unctu- 
ous to the touch, as is mineral soapstone. 

4. Fat of body; bulky. [Rare.] Shak. 

5. Gross; indelicate; indecent. [Obs.] Marston. 

6. (Far.) Affected with the disease called grease ; 
as, the heels of a horse are greasy. See GREASE, 
No. 2. 

Great (formerly by many pronounced greet), a. 
[compar. GREATER ; superl. GREATEST.] [A-S. 
great, O. Sax. & L. Ger. grot, D. groot, O. H. Ger. 
groz, croz, N. H. Ger. grosz, allied to Lat. grandis, 
with insertion of n, and perhaps also to Lat. grossus 
and crassus, thick. ] 

1. Large in respect to spatial quantity, solidity, 
surface, or linear dimensions; of wide extent; big; 
grand; immense; enormous; expanded; as, a great 
house, ship, farm, plain, distance, breadth, length, 
and the like. 

2. Large in number; numerous; as, a great com- 
pany, multitude, series, and the like. 

3. Long continued; lengthened in duration; pro- 
longed in time; as, a great while; a great period or 
interval. 

4. Superior; admirable; commanding ; — applied 
to thoughts, actions, and feelings. 

5. Endowed with extraordinary powers; uncom- 
monly gifted ; able to accomplish vast results ; 
strong; powerful; mighty; noble; as, a great hero, 
scholar, genius, philosopher, and the like. 

6. Holding a chief position; elevated; lofty; em- 
inent; distinguished ; foremost; principal; as, great 
mens the great seal; the great marshal; and the 

ike. 


ne & p. p. GREASED ; 





He doth object I am too great of birth. Shak. 


7. Entitled to earnest consideration; weighty; 
paperiagys as, a great argument, truth, or prin- 
ciple. 

8. (Genealogy.) Older, younger, or more remote, 
by a single generation ;— often used before grand 
to indicate one degree more remote in the direct line 
of descent; as, a great-grandfather, a grandfather’s 
father; great-grandson, and the like. 

By the great, in the gross or whole; as, a contract to 
build a ship by the great.— Great circle of a sphere, a 
circle the plane of which passes through the center of the 
sphere. — Great circle sailing, the act or art of conduct- 
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ing a ship on a great circle of the globe, or the shortest 
arc between two places. — Great organ (Mus.), a part of 
the organ, the largest and loudest, played upon by a sep- 
arate keyboard. — Great scale (Mus.), the complete scale ; 
—employed to designate the entire series of musical 
sounds from lowest to highest. — Great seal, the principal 
seal of a kingdom, state, &c.— Zhe great, the distin- 
guished; the rich; the powerful. 

(a The various applications of great are very numer- 
ous. Itis very frequently used merely as a word of em- 
phasis, or to intensify the meaning of the words with 
which it is associated; as, a great many. ‘' We have all 
great cause to give great thanks.” Shak. 

Great/-bél/lied, a. Pregnant; teeming. Shak. 
Great/-edat, n. An over-coat. 
Great/en, v.t. To make great; to cause to increase 
in size; to expand; to enlarge. [Mare.] 
I called the artist but a greatened man. LF. B. Browning. 
Great/en, v.i. To become large; to increase in 
size; to dilate. [ Obs.] 
My blue eyes greatening in the looking-glass. . B. Browning. 
Great/-heirt/ed, a, High-spirited ; undejected ; 


noble. Clarendon. 
Great/ly, adv. 1. In a great degree; much. See 
BADLY. 


I will greatly multiply thy sorrow. Gen. iii. 16. 
2. Nobly; illustriously. 
By a high fate thou greatly didst expire. 
Syn.— Much; considerably; magnanimously. 
Great/ness, 7. 1. Largeness of bulk, dimensions, 
number, or quantity; large amount; extent; high 
degree; as, the greatness of a mountain, of an edi- 
fice, of a multitude, or of a sum of money; the great- 
ness of crime. 
2. High rank or place; elevation; dignity; dis- 
tinction; eminence; power; command; grandeur; 
pomp; magnificence. 


Dryden. 


Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness. Shak. 
Greatness with Timon dwells in such a draught 
As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. Pope. 


3. Swelling pride; affected state. 
It is not of pride or greatness that he cometh not aboard your 
ships. Bacon. 
4. Magnanimity; elevation of sentiment; noble- 
ness; as, greatness of mind, 
Virtue is the only solid basis of greatness. _ Rambler. 
5. Strength or extent of intellectual faculties; as, 
the greatness of genius. 
6. Force; intensity; as, the greatness of sound, 
of passion, heat, &c. 
Gréave,n. 1. A grove. [Obs.] SeeGROVE. 
Fairfax. 
2. A groove. [Obs.] See GROOVE. Spenser. 
Gréave,v.t. [imp. & p.p. GREAVED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. GREAVING.| (Naut.) To cleanse the bottom of, 
by burning off the adhering grass, sediment, &c.; 
to grave; to bream. Simmonds. 
Gréaves (greevz),n. pl. [O. Fr. gréves, Sp. & Pg. 
grevas, from Lat. gravis, heavy.] 
1. Armor for the legs; asort of boots. 
2. The sediment of melted tallow; graves. Brande. 
Grébe, n._ [Fr. gréebe, from Armor. krib, comb, 
kribel, kriben, crest, W. crib, comb, crest, because 
one variety of it is called the crested grebe, Fr. le 
grebe huppé, N. Lat. colymbus crystatus. Cf. CAR- 
GOOSE.] (Ornith.) 
A marine bird, of 
the genus Podiceps, 
haying a straight, 
sharp beak,  flat- 
tened, lobated toes, 
and very short 
wings, and expert 
at diving. Itis com- 
mon in the northern 
parts of both conti- Z 
ena i if be cee Horned Grebe (Podiceps cornutus). 
tus; the little grebe, or dab-chick, is P. minor. 
Gré@/cian (gré/shan), a. (Geog.) Pertaining to 
Greece. 
Gre’cian (gré/shan), 7. 1. (Geog.) A native or nat- 
uralized inhabitant of Greece; a Greek. 
2. A Jew who understood Greek. Acts vi. 1. 
3. One well versed in the Greek language, litera- 
ture, or history. 
Matched against the master of ‘‘ ologies,” in our days, the 
most accomplished of Grecians is becoming what the Master 


of Sentences had become long since in competition with the 
De Quincey. 











political economist. 
Grecian fire. See GREEK FIRE. 
Gré/cism (gré/sizm), n. [Fr. Grécisme, It. & Sp. 
Grecismo, Pr. Gressime.| An idiom of the Greek 
language; a Hellenism. Addison. 
Gré/cize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. GRECIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. GRECIZING.| [Fr. Gréciser, Sp. Grecizar, It. 
Grecizzare. | 
1. To render Grecian. 
2. To translate into Greek. Warton. 


Gree To speak the Greek language. 


Gré/cian-ize, Cake 

Grecque (grtk), n. [Fr.] A contrivance for hold- 
ing coffee-grounds, being a metallic vessel minutely 
perforated at the bottom, through which boiling 
water is poured;—also, a coffee-pot having this 
contrivance. 

Gree,n. [Fr. gré, Pr. grat, It., Sp., & Pg. grado, 








GREEN-BRIER 


Lat. gratum, from gratus, pleasing, agreeable, Cf, 


AGREE. | 
1. Good will; favor. [Obs.] 


Accept in gree, my lord, the words I spoke. ay 
2. [O. Fr. gré, grés, Pr. gra, grat, Pg. gréo,N. 
Fr. grade, Sp. & It. grado. See GRADE, and cf. DE- 
GREE.] Step or stair; hence, rank; degree. [Obs.] 
He is a shepherd great in gree. Spenser. 
To establish, or come to, an agreement; 


‘ 


Gree, v. 1. 


to agree. [Obs.] Fuller. 
Greece, n. [The plural of gree, step. See GREE.] 
A flight of steps. See GREES. [Obs.] Bacon. 


Greed, n. (ene grédus, hunger, Icel. grdd, avid- 
ity, M. H. Ger. grit, greediness, whence It. gretto, 
stinginess. See GREEDY.] An eager desire or long- 
ing; greediness; as, a greed of gain. ~ 

Greed/i-ly, adv. [See GREEDY.] In a greedy man- 
ner; eagerly; voraciously; ravenously; as, to eat 
or swallow greedily. 

Greed/i-ness, n. The quality of being greedy; ar- 
dent desire; ravenousness; voracity. ‘‘ Fox in 
stealth, wolf in greediness.” Shak. 

Syn.—Ravenousness; voracity; eagerness; avidity. 

Greed/y, a. [compar. GREEDIER; superl. GREEDI- 
EST.] [A-S8. gridig, grédig, O. Sax. gradag, Dan. 
graadig, O. Sw. gradig, gradig, Icel. gradugr, D. 
gretig, O. H. Ger. gratag, Goth. gredags ; A-8. gra- 
dan, to ery, call, Goth. grédon, to be hungry.] 

1. Having a keen appetite for food or drink; ray- 
enous; voracious; very hungry;—followed by of; 
as, a lion that is greedy of his prey. 

2. Having a keen desire of any thing; eager to 
obtain; as, greedy of gain. 

Greed/y-gut,n. A glutton; a deyourer; a belly- 
god. [Low. Todd. 

Greek, a. [Lat. Grecus, Fr. Grec, Pr. Gret, Greg 
Sp. Greco, Griego, It. Greco, A-S. Grec, Griic. 
(Geog.) Pertaining or belonging to Greece; Gre- 
cian. 

Greek church (Eccl. Hist.), the eastern church; that 
part of Christendom which separated from the Roman or 
western church in the ninth century. It comprises the 
great bulk of the Christian population of Russia, Greece, 
Moldavia, and Wallachia, and is governed by patriarchs. 
— Greek fire, a combustible composition which burns 
under water, the constituents of which are supposed to 
be asphalt, with niter and sulphur. Ure. 

Greek, n. 1. (G@eog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Greece ; a Grecian. 

2. The language of Greece. 

Greek’ess, n. A female Greek. Taylor. 

Greek/ish, a. [A-S. Grécisc.] Peculiar to Greece. 

Greek/ling, n. A little Greek, or one of small es- 
teem or pretensions. B, Jonson. 

Greek/-rose, n. The flower campion. : 

Green, a. [compar. GREENER; superl. GREENEST. ] 
[A-S. gréne, D.groen, Dan. & Sw. grén, Icel. grann, 
N.H. Ger. griin, O. H. Ger. gruont, gront, from 
gruoen, groen, gruohan, gruajan, grojan, to be or 
become green, M.H. Ger. griiejen, A-S. gréwan, 
peer Icel. groa. Cf. Icel. greni, fir-tree, grén, 

eard. 

1. Having the color of grass when fresh and grow- 
ing; resembling that color of the solar spectrum 
which is situated between the yellow and the blue; 
having a color composed of blue and yellow rays; 
verdant; emerald. 

2. Having a sickly greenish color; wan. ‘To 
look so green and pale.” Shak. 

3. Full of life and vigor; fresh and vigorous; 
new; recent; as, a green manhood; a green wound. 
“The greenest usurpation.” Burke. 

4. Notripe; immature; not fully grown or per- 
fect; as, green fruit, corn, vegetables, and the like, 

5. Not roasted; half raw. [Rare.] 

We say the meat is green when half roasted. Watts. 

6. Immature in age or experience; young; raw; 
not trained; awkward; as, green in years or judg- 
ment; a green hand. 

_ I might be angry with the officious zeal which supposes that 
its green conceptions can instruct my gray hairs. W. Scott. 

7. Not seasoned; not dry; containing its natural 
juices; as, green wood, timber, and the like. 

Green goose. See Goose. 

Green, 7”. 1. The color of growing plants; the col- 
or of the solar spectrum intermediate between the 
yellow and the blue. 

2. A grassy plain or plat; a piece of ground cov- 
ered with verdant herbage. ‘ O’er the smooth, en- 
ameled green.” Milton. 

3. Fresh leaves or branches of trees or other 
plants; wreaths ;— usually in the plural. 

The fragrant greens I seek, my brows to bind. Dryden. 

In that soft season when descending showers ‘ 

Call forth the greens, and wake the rising flowers. Pope. 

4. (pl.) (Cookery.) The leaves and stems of young 
plants dressed for food. 

Green, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GREENED; p.pr.&vb. n. 


GREENING.] [A-S. grénian, from gréne. See su- 
pra.) To make green. 
Great spring before 
Greened all the year. Thorson. 


Green/=-bri/er, n. (Bot.) A thorny climbing shrub 
(Smilax rotundifolia), having a yellowish-green 
stem and thick leaves, with small bunches of flowers. 
It ise in the United States, and is also called 
cat-brier. 
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GREEN-BROOM 


Gvreen!’-broom, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 


Genista (G@. tinctoria); dyer’s-weed ; — ycalled also | 


green-weed, 
Green/eldth, n. A board or court of justice held 
in the counting-house of the British king’s or 
ucen’s household, composed of the lord steward 
and the officers under him. This court has the 
charge and cognizance of all matters of justice in 
the king’s household, with power to correct offend- 
ers and keep the peace of the verge, or jurisdiction 
of the court-royal, which extends every way two 
hundred yards from the gate of the palace. Johnson. 

Green’-erdp,n. Acrop of green vegetables, such 
as grasses, turnips, &c., used on a farm in their un- 
ripe state. 

Green/-drig/on, n. (Bot.) A plant (Arisema dra- 
contium), much resembling the Indian turnip, found 
in the United States. 

Green/-tarth, n. A species of earth or mineral; 
the mountain-green of artists. Ure. 

Green/er-y,n. Green plants; verdure. [Rare.] 

Green/finch, n. (Ornith.) A bird, the Conothraus- 
tus (Loxia) chloris ;— called also grossbeak. 

Green/fish, n. <A fish so called, in the United 
States; the Temnodos saltator. Storer. 

Green/gaige,n. A choice variety of plum, whose 
pulp, when ripe, is of a greenish hue. 

Green/-gr0/cer, n. A retailer of vegetables or 
fruits in their fresh or green state. 

Green/heiirt, n. (Bot.) A variety of the genus 
Laurus, found in the West Indies and in South 
America, bearing a resemblance to cocoa-wood, and 
used for ship-building or turnery purposes, accord- 
ing to the quality. The greenheart of Jamaica and 
Guiana is the Nectandra Rodiai : — called also cog- 
wood in the former, and sipieri in the latter locality. 

Green/hood, n. A state of greenness. Chaucer. 

Green’/hérn, 7, A raw youth. [Low.] W. Irving. 

Green/house, 7”. A house in which tender plants 
are sheltered from the weather, and preserved green 
during the winter or cold weather. 

Green/ing, n. <A sort of apple, of a green color 
when ripe. 

Green/ish, a. Somewhat green; having a tinge of 
green; as, a greenish yellow. 

Green/ish-ness, n. The quality of being greenish. 

Green’land-ite (49), n. (Min.) A variety of pre- 
cious garnet obtained from Greenland. Dana. 

Green/ly, adv. Witha green color; newly; fresh- 
ly; immaturely. 

Green/ly,a. Of a green color. 

Green/ness (109), . [A-S. grénness. See GREEN. | 

1. The quality of being green; viridity; as, the 
greenness of grass, or of a meadow. 

2. Freshness; vigor; newness. 

3. Immaturity; unripeness; as, the greenness of 
fruit, or of youth. 

Green/room, n. 
in a theater. 

Green/sand, n. (Geol.) A variety of sandstone, 
usually imperfectly consolidated, consisting largely 
of green particles of a mineral called glauconite. 

0" Greensand is often called marl, because it is a 
useful fertilizer. The term is also applied to beds of the 
lower and middle part of the cretaceous formation in 
England, which include among them some of the green- 
sand layers. The greensand beds of the American cre- 
taceous belong mostly to the upper cretaceous. Green- 


The retiring-room of play-actors 


sand occurs also in rocks of other ages, from the Silurian 
to the Tertiary, and has been found in Rhizopod and other 
shells of modern date, obtained from the bottom of the 
ocean. The forms of the grains of glauconite, both in 
ancient and modern deposits, are often casts of the pets 

ana. 


of Rhizopods. 
Green/shink, n. (Ornith.) A name 
given to a species of snipe; Totanus 
glottis. . 
Green/-sick/ness,n. 
Med.) Chlorosis; a 
isease of young fe- 
males in which the 
complexion is pale & 
and unhealthy, the @ 
blood depraved, and ~ 
the nervous system 
disordered. 
Green’-stall, n. A 
stall on which greens 
are exposed to sale. 7 
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Green/stone,n. [So = g DEEZ EEA 
. — ae 2 

called from a tinge of poe Nan eee 


green in the color.]  Greenshank (Zotanus glottis). 


( Geol.) A rock, some- 
times called trap, consisting of hornblende and 
feldspar in the state of grains or small crystals. 

Green/sward,n. Turf green with grass. 

Green/-weed, 7. See GREEN-BROOM. 

Green/’wood,a. Pertaining to a greenwood; as, a 
greenwood shade. Dryden. 

Grees,n. [The plural of gree, step. See GREE.] A 
flight of steps, a staircase; also, a step, stair, or 
degree, [Obs.] [Written also grese, greeze, greece, 
grice, griece, and grise.] 

Greet, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GREETED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GREETING.] [A-S. grétan, to address, incite, O. 
Sax. grdtian, L. Ger. gréten, D. groeten, O. H. Ger. 
gruozan, M. H. Ger. gruezen, N. H. Ger. griiszen.] 

1. To address with salutations or expressions of 
kind wishes; to salute; to hail; to accost with 
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friendship ; to pay eee or compliments to, either 
personally or through the intervention of another, 
or by writing or token. 
My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet you. Shak. 
Once had the early matrons run 


To greet her of a lovely son. Milton. 
2. To accost; to address; to fallin with. Jope. 
Greet, v.i. To give salutations. 
There greet in silence as the dead are wont, 
And sleep in peace. Shak. 
Greet, n. [Obs.] 1. Greeting. Beaumont. 
2. [See infra.| Mourning. Spenser. 


Greet, v.i. [A-S. gritan and gredtan, to weep, cry, 
O. Sax. griotan, grata, Sw. grata, Dan. griide, 
Goth. gretan, greitan.| To weep; to ery; to la- 
ment. [Obs.] [Written also greit.] Spenser. 

Greet/er, n. One who greets. 

Greet/ing, n. Expression of kindness or joy; salu- 
tation at meeting; compliment addressed from one 
absent. 

Write to him gentle adieus and greetings. 

Syn.— Salutation; salute; compliment. 

Greeve, 7. See GRIEVE. 

Greeze,n. A step; astaircase. See GREES. [Obs.] 

The top of the ladder, or first greeze,is this. Latimer. 

Gréf/fi-er, n. [Fr., L. Lat. grafarius, graffarius, 
greferius, from Lat. graphiwm, a writing-style; Fr. 
greffe, a clerk’s oflice, record office, from O. Fr. 
grafe, Lat. graphium. See GRAFFER and GRAFT. 
A registrar or recorder. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Gré/gal,a. (Lat. gregalis, from grex, gregis, herd; 
Sp. gregal, It. gregale.] Pertaining to,a flock. 
[ Obs.] Bailey. 

Gre-ga/ri-an, a. Belonging to the herd or common 
sort. [Obs. Howell. 

Gre-gi/ri-otis,a. [Lat. gregarius, from grex, gre- 
gis, herd; It. & Sp. gregario, Fr. grégaire.| Hay- 
ing the habit of assembling or living in a flock or 
herd; not habitually solitary or living alone. 

They kept the common nature of their kind, and were not 
gregarious. Burke. 

Gre-ga/ri-otis-ly, adv. In a gregarious manner; 
in a company. 

Gre-gia/ri-otis-ness, 7. The state or quality of be- 
ing gregarious, or of living in flocks or herds, 

Grég’goe,)n. [Probably from It. Greco, Sp. Gri- 

Gré/go, ego, Pg. Grego, Greek; i. e., a short 
coat after the Greek fashion.] A short jacket or 
cloak, made of very thick, coarse cloth, with a hood 
attached, worn by the Greeks and others in the 
Levant. [Written also griego.] 

Gre-g0/ri-an, a. [N. Lat. Gregorianus, from Gire- 
gorius, Gr. T'pnyép.os, Gregory, from ypnyopety, to 
be awake, éypjyopa, perfect of éyeiperv, to awaken; 
It. & Sp. Gregoriano, Fr. Grégorien.| Belonging 
to, or established by, Gregory. 

Gregorian calendar, the calendar as reformed by Pope 
Gregory XIII. in 1582, including the method of adjusting 
the leap-years so as to harmonize the civil year with 
the solar, and also the regulation of the time of Easter and 
the movable feasts by means of epochs. — Gregorian 
chant (Mus.), choral music, according to the eight cele- 
brated church modes, as arranged by Pope Gregory I. — 
Gregorian telescope (Opt.), a form of the reflecting tele- 
scope, so named from its inventor, Prof. James Gregory, 
of Edinburgh. A small concave mirror in the axis of this 
telescope, havingits focus coincident with that of the large 
reflectors,transmits the light received from the latter back 
through a hole in its center to the eye-piece placed behind 
it.— Gregorian year, the year as now reckoned accord- 
ing to the Gregorian calendar. Thus, every year which 
is divisible by 4, except those divisible by 100 and not by 
400, has 366 days; all other years have 365 days. 

Gré/gree, n. An African talisman or charm. 

S.P. Mills. 

Gréit, v.i. [See GREET, v.7%.,2.] See GREET. 

Gréith, v. tf. [Written also graith. A-S. geriidian, 
from prefix ge and riid,ready. See READY.] To 
make ready. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Gréith, n. [A-S. ride, geriide, a preparation, from 
rid, ready; M. H. Ger. geriite, N. H. Ger. geriith. 
See supra.] Goods; furniture. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Gré/mi-al, a. [Lat. gremium, lap, bosom; Sp. gre- 
mial.| Belonging to the lap or bosom. ree 

ailey. 

Gré/mi-al,n. A bosom friend; an intimate. [Obs.] 

And now was not Waltham highly honored with more than 
a single share, when, amongst those fourteen, two were her 
gremials? Fuller, 

Gre-niade’, n. [Fr. grenade, : 
Sp. granada, pomegranate and 
grenade, It. granata, grenade, 
granato, pomegranate ; 80 
called from the resemblance of 
its shape and size to a pome- 
granate.] (J/il.) A hollow ball 
or shell of iron to be filled with 
powder, which is to be fired by 
means of a fuse, and thrown 
among enemies. This, burst- 
ing into many pieces, docs 
greatinjury, and is particularly 
useful in annoying an enemy. 

Hand grenades, small grenades, usually about two 
inches and a half in diameter, and intended to be thrown 
into the head of a sap, trenches, covered way, or upon be- 
siegers mounting a breach.— Rampart grenades, gre- 
nades of various sizes, which, when used, are rolled over 
the parapet in a trough. 


Shak. 





Grenade and Fuse. 





GRIESING 


Grén/a-diér’ (grén/a-deer’), n. [Fr. grenadier, Sp. 
granadero, It. granatiere.] 

1. (Mil.) Formerly, a soldier who threw grenades; 
in modern use, one of a company of tall, stout sol- 
diers, selected for the place, which takes post on 
the right of a battalion, and leads it in every at- 
tack. Campbell. 

2. A fowl found in Angola, in Africa. 

Grén/a-dil/lo, n. A cabinet wood from the West 
Indies, called also Grenada cocos, being a lighter 
species of the common cocoa. 

Grén/a-dine, 7, A thin silk used for ladies’ dresses, 
shawls, &c. 

Gre-na/do, n. The same as GRENADE, q. Vv. 

Grése,n. See GREES. [Obs.] 

Gres-s0/ri-al, a. ee gradi, gressus, to step, go.] 
(Ornith.) Having three toes of the feet forward, two 
of them connected, and one behind, 

Grew (gru), imp. of grow. 

Grew/séme, a. Ugly; frightful. [Scot.] ‘ Grew- 


Grue/séme, some sights of war.” C. Kingsley. 
Grey, a. See GRAy, the correct orthography, 


Grey’/hound, 
n. [A-8. grig- 
hund,  grég- 
hund, grig- 
hund; grig, 
greg, or grvg, 
gray, andhund, 
hound.] A 
slender, grace- 
ful variety of 
dog, remark- 
able for its 
keen sight and ~ 
swiftness. It ; 
is one of the ~~ ~ 
oldest varieties 
known, and is 
figured on the Egyptian monuments, 
grayhound.] 

Grey’lag,n. See GRAYLAG. 

Gri¢e, n. [Also grise; Dan. gris, or griis, Sw. & 
Icel. gris, Prov. Eng. equivalent to a young wild 
boar, swine. Cf. Skr. ghrishvi, or ghrishri, hog. 
Gr. xotpos, swine.] 

1. A little pig. W. Scott. 
2. A flight of steps. See GREES. [ Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Grid/dle,n. [Scot. girdle, W. greidell, from grei-_ 
diaw, to heat, scorch, parch; Gael. greidil, gridiron, 
Ir. greideal, greideil, griddle, gridiron, from grea- 
daim, IT burn, scorch. Cf. Sw. gridda, to bake. ] 

1. A pan, broad and shallow, for baking cakes. 
2. A sieve with a wire bottom, used by miners. 

Gride, v.i. [imp. & p. p. GRIDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GRIDING.] [Cf. It. gridare, to cry, and A-S. 
griidan, to ery, Dan. griide. See Cry.] To cut 
with a grating sound; to cut; to penetrate or pierce 
harshly; as, the griding sword. Milton. 

That through his thigh the mortal steel did gride. Spenser. 

Gride, x. A harsh scraping or cutting; a grating. 

The gride of hatchets fiercely thrown 
On wigwam log, and tree, and stone. Whittier. 

Grid/e-lin, n. [Fr. gris de lin, gray of flax, flax- 
gray.] [Written also gredaline, grizelin.] A color 
mixed of white and red, or a gray violet. Dryden. 

Grid/i/ron (-/urn),n. [Cf. W. greidiaw, Ir. grea- 
daim, to heat, scorch, Sw. grdidda, to bake, and Fr, 
griller, to broil. See GRILL.) 

1. A grated utensil for broiling flesh and fish over 
coals. 

2. A frame used for drawing vessels out of water 
to be docked and repaired. Simmonds, 

Gridiron pendulum, See PENDULUM. 


Grié¢e, n. See GREES. [Obs.] 
Griéf (greef),n. [Fr. grief, from O. Fr. grief, gref, 
It. grieve, greve, Pr. grew, Lat. gravis, heavy. | 
1. Pain of mind on account of something in the 
past; mental suffering arising from any cause, as 
misfortune, loss of friends, misconduct of one’s self 
or others, or the like; sorrow; sadness. 
The mother was so afflicted at the loss of a fine boy,... that 
she died for grief at it. Addison. 
2. Cause of sorrow or pain; that which afflicts or 
distresses; trial; grievance. 
Be factious for redress of all these grie/s. Shak. 
3. Physical pain, or a cause of physical pain. [7?.] 
This grief [cancerous ulcers] hastened the death of that fa- 
mous mathematician, Mr. Harriot. Wood. 
Syn.— Affliction ; sorrow ; distress ; sadness ; trial; 
grievance. — GRIEF, SORROW, SADNESS. Sorvow is the 
generic term; grief is sorrow for some detinite cause — 
one which commenced, at least, in the past; sadness is 
applied to a permanent mood of the mind. Sovrov is 
transient in many cases; but the grief of a mother for the 
loss of a favorite child too often turns into habitual sad- 
ness. ‘' Grief is sometimes considered as synonymous 
with sorrow; and in this case we speak of the transports 
of grief. At other times it expresses more silent, deep, 
and painful affections, such as are inspired by domestic 
calamities, particularly by the loss of friends and rela- 
tives, or by the distress, either of body or mind, experi- 
enced by those whom we love and value.” Cogan. See 
AFFLICTION. 
Griéf/ful (109), a. Fullof grief or sorrow. Sackville. 
Griéf/less, a. Without grief, Huloet. 
Grié’/go,n, See GREGGOE. 
Griés/ing, n. A staircase; stair. [Obs.] Latimer. 
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GRIEVABLE 


Griéwv/a-ble, a Lamentable. [Obds.] Gower. 

Griév/ange, n. [O. Fr. grevance, Pr. grevansa, 
from Lat. gravare, to burden, oppress, gravis, 
heavy, O. Fr. grief, gref. See supra.] 

1. A cause of uneasiness and complaint; wrong 
done and suffered; that which gives ground for 
remonstrance or resistance, as arising from injus- 
tice, trea or the like; injury. 

2. Grieving; grief; affliction. ‘The grievance 
of a mind unreasonably yoked.” Milton. 

Syn.—Burden; oppression; hardship; trouble. 


Griév/an-¢er, n. One who occasions a grievance; 
one who gives ground for complaint. [Ods.] 
Some petition ... against the bishops as grand oipeoanegrs. 

utler. 

Griéve, v.é. [imp.& p. p. GRIEVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GRIEVING.] [O. Fr. griever, grever, Pr. grevar, 
greviar, gravar, Sp. & Pg. gravar, It. gravare, 
from Lat. gravare, to burden, oppress. See GRIEV- 
ANCE, GRIEF, AGGRIEVE. ] 

1. To occasion grief to; to inflict mental pain 
upon; to wound the sensibilities of; to make sor- 
rowful; to cause to suffer; to afilict; to hurt; to 
try. 

He doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve, the children of men. 
am. lil. 23. 


The maidens grieved themselves at my concern. Cowper. 


2. To sorrow over; to mourn; as, to grieve one’s 
fate. [Rare.] 

Griéve, v.i. To feel grief; to be in pain of mind on 
account of an evil; to sorrow; to mourn; — often 

, followed by az or for. 

Do not you grieve at this. Shak. 

[A-S. gerefa, or Gael. graf.] A man- 

Greeve, ager of a farm, or overseer of any work ; 
areeve; amanorial bailiff. [,Scot.] 

Their children were horsewhipped by the grieve when 
found trespassing. W. Scott. 

Griév’/er, n. One who, or that which, grieves. 

Griév/ing-ly, adv. In sorrow; sorrowfully. Shak. 

Griév/otis,a. [O.Fr. grevous, grevos, greveux, L. 
Lat. gravosus, graviosus, from Lat. gravis, heavy, 
O. Fr. grief, gref. See GRIEF.] 

1. Causing grief or sorrow; painful; afflictive; 
hard to bear; offensive; harmful. 
The famine was grievous in the land. Gen. xii. 10. 
The thing was very grievous in Abraham’s sight, because of 
his son. Gen. xxi. 11. 
2. Characterized by great atrocity; heinous; ag- 
gravated; flagitious; as, a grievous crime. 
Because their sin is very grievous. Gen. xviii. 20, 
8. Full of grief; showing great sorrow or afflic- 
tion; as, a grievous cry. 

Gvriév/otis-ly, adv. In a grievous manner; pain- 
fully; calamitously; heinously. 

Gviév/otis-mess, n. The quality or condition of 
being grievous; oppressiveness; distrustfulness ; 
atrocity; enormity. 

Griff, n. Grasp; reach. [0Obs.] 

A vein of gold within our spade’s griff. Holland. 


Grif/fin, jn. [Fr. griffon, Pr. grifo, It. grifone, 

Grif/fon, grijo, Sp. grifo, O. H. Ger. grif, yrifo, 
N. H. Ger. greif, from Lat. gryphus, equivalent to 
gryps, Gy. ypow, ypumis, from ypumds, curved, 
hooked-nosed, because of their hooked beak.] 

1. (Myth.) An imaginary animal, said to be gen- 
erated between the lion and the eagle. It is repre- 
sented with wings, a beak, and 
four legs, the upper part resem- 
pling an eagle, and the lower 
part a lion. The figure of the 
griffin is seen on ancient med- 
als, and is still borne in coat- = 
armor. It is also an ornament 
of Greek architecture, See GRy- 
PHON. 

2. (Zo6l.) A species of vulture (Vultur fulvus) 
found in the mountainous parts of Europe, North 
Africa, and Turkey. The bearded griffin is the 
Lammergeyer. 

Grig, n. i L. Ger. kricke, Sw. kriicka, a wild lit- 
tle duck. 

1. The sand-eel; a small eel of lively and inces- 
sant motion, Walton. 

2. Heath. 


_Some great mosses in Lancashire... that for the present 
yield little or no profit, save some grig or heath for sheep. 


Aubrey. 
3. A cricket, [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 


tS As merry as a grig, a saying supposed by some to 
have had its origin in the lively motions of the eel called 
grig ; but more probably a corruption of ‘‘As merry as a 
Greek,” the Greeks being proverbially spoken of by the 
Romans as fond of good living and free potations; hence, 
as being jovial fellows. Nares. 
Grill, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. GRILLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GRILLING.] [Fr.griller, from gril, gridiron, grille, 
grate, O. Fr. grail, L. Lat. graticula, Lat. crati- 
cula, fine hurdle-work, a small gridiron, diminu- 
tive of crates, hurdle. ] 
1. To broil on a grate or gridiron. 


Boiling of men in caldrons, grilling them on gridirons. 
Marvell. 


Dickens. 


Griéve, )n. 





2. To torment, as if by broiling. 
Grill, a. 











[O. Eng. grille, stern, cruel, severe, Ger. | 
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grell, offending the ear or eye, shrill, dazzling, M. 
H. Ger. grel, angry, from grellen, to cry angrily, 
A-8. grellan, grillan, griellan, to provoke, Icel. 
grilla, to see dimly, Ger. groll, grudge, rancor.] 
Characterized by fierceness or harshness; severe. 
Obs. Chaucer. 

Gril-lade’,n. [Fr., from griller. See GRILL, v.] 
The act of grilling, or that which is grilled. 

Grillage, n. ([Fr., from grille, grate, railing, 
griller, to grate, to rail. See GriLL,v.] A con- 
struction of sleepers and cross-beams on which 
sorte erections are carried up, as piers on marshy 
soils. 

Gvrittle,n. [Fr. See Grivy, v. t,) <A lattice-work 
or grating, ‘‘ The grille which formed part of the 


ate.” Oliphant. 
Gril/ly, v. ¢. [See Gritu.] To broil; to grill; 
hence, to harass. [Obs.] Hudibras. 


Grilse, n. A young salmon on its first return to 
fresh water, usually in its second year of life. 

i Prof. Wilson. 

Grim, a. [compar. GRIMMER; superl. GRIMMEST. | 
[A-8. grim, grimm, from grimman, to rage; Ger. 
grim, equivalent to Ger. & D. grimmig, Dan. grim, 
grum, Sw. grym, Icel. grimmr, whence Pr. grim, 
afflicted, grieved, grima, grief, Sp. grima, fright, It. 
grimo, wrinkled.} Of forbidding or fear-inspiring 
aspect; fierce; surly; frightful; horrible. ‘The 
grim face of law.” Denham. 

Syn.—Fierce; ferocious; furious; horrid; horrible; 
iigntahi ghastly; grisly; hideous; stern; sullen; sour; 
surly. 

Gri-mag¢e’,n. [Fr., from A-S. & Icel. grima, O. H. 
Ger. crima, mask, ghost.] A distortion of the 
countenance, whether habitual, from affectation, or 
momentary and occasional, to express some feeling, 
as contempt, disapprobation, complacency, or the 
like; asmirk; a made-up face. 

(=> “‘ Half the French words used affectedly by Melan- 
tha, in Dryden's Marriage-a-la- Mode, as innovations in 
our language, are now in common use: chagrin, double- 
entendre, eclaircissement, embarras, equivoque, foible, 
grimace, naivete, ridicule. All these words, which she 
learns by heart to use occasionally, are now in common 
186.” Disraeli. 

Gvri-mac¢ed’ (gri-mast/), a. Distorted; haying a 
crabbed look. 

Gri-miail/kkin, n. [Corrupted from graymalkin, from 
grey or gray, and malkin, q.v.] An old cat. Philips. 

Grime, n. [A-S. hryme, hrim, soot, hrim, hoar- 
frost, Icel. hrim, soot, hoar-frost.] Foul matter; 
dirt; sullying blackness, deeply insinuated. 

Grime, v.t. To sully or soil deeply; to dirt. Shak. 

Grim/ly, a. Having a hideous or stern look. 

In came Margaret’s grimly ghost, 
And stood at William’s feet. Beau. & Fl. 

Grim/ly, adv. In a grim manner; fiercely; fero- 
ciously; sullenly. Shak. 

Grim/ness, n. Fierceness of look; sternness; 
crabbedness. 

Grim/sir,n. A proud or haughty official. [Obs.] 

Burton. 


Grim/y,a. [compar.GRIMIER; superl. GRIMIEST. | 
Full of grime; dirty; foul. 

Grin, v.i. [imp.& p. p. GRINNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GRINNING.] [A-S. grinnian, grennian, Dan. grine, 
Sw. & Icel. grina, O. H. Ger. grinnan, grennan, 
grinan, M. H. Ger. grinnen, grinen, N. H. Ger. 
greinen, D. grijnen; whence Pr. grinar, Prov. Fr. 
grigner (les dents), It. digrignare.] 'To set the 
teeth together and open the lips, or to open the 
mouth and withdraw the lips from the teeth, so as 
to show them, as in laughter, scorn, or pain. 

The pangs of death do make him grin. Shak. 

Grin, n. [A-S. grin, gryn, girn, gyrn.] The act 
of closing the teeth and showing them, or of with- 


drawing the lips and showing the teeth. Watts. 
He showed twenty teeth at a grin. Addison. 

Grin, v.¢. To express by grinning. ‘‘Grinned hor- 
ribly a ghastly smile.” Milton. 
Grin, n. A snare or trap. [0bs.] Chaucer. 


Gyvind, v. 7@. 
GRINDING. ] 
weaken, lessen 

1. To reduce to powder by friction, as in a mill, 
or with the teeth; to crush into small fragments. 

Take the millstones and grind meal. Isa. xlvii. 2. 

2. To wear down, polish, or sharpen by friction ; 
to make smooth, sharp, or pointed; to whet; torub 
against one another, as millstones, teeth, &c. 

3. To prepare for examination; to put through 
the mill. [Hng. Universities.] 

4. To oppress by severe exactions; to cause 
trouble or affliction to; to harass. 

They undid nothing in the state but irregular and grinding 
courts. dilton. 

Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law. Goldsmith. 


Grind, v.7. 1. To move some object, as a mill; to 
perform the operation of grinding something. 
Send thee 
Into the common prison, there to grind. Milton. 
2. To become ground or pulverized by friction ; 
as, this corn grinds well. 
3. To become polished or sharpened by friction ; 
as, glass grinds smooth; steel grinds to a sharp 
edge. 


[imp. & p. p. GROUND; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ae grindan ; Icel. grenna, to 








GRISAMBER 


4. To perform hard and distasteful «service; to 


drudge. 

Grind’ea, old p.p. of grind. Ground. W. Scott, 

Grind/er,”. 1. One who, or that which, grinds. 

2. One of the double teeth used to grind or m 
ticate the food; a molar, 

Grind/ing-frame, n. A frame for cotton-spin- 
ning. : 

Grind/er-y, n. Shoemakers’ materials. [Zng.] 

Grindery warehouse, in England, a shop where the 
tools and materials used by shoemakers and other work- 
ers in leather are kept for sale; —called, in the United 
States, a finding-store. 

Grind/ing-ly, adv. Ina grinding manner. 

Grind/ing-slip, n. A kind of oil-stone; a hone, 

Simmonds. 

Grin/dle-stine, n. A grindstone. [0bs.] B.Jonson. 

Grind/let, n. A small drain. 

Grind/stone (collog. grin/ston), m. A flat, circular 
stone used for grinding or sharpening tools. 

To hold one’s nose to the grindstone, to oppress him; 
to keep him in a condition of servitude. 

Grin/ner, 7. One who grins. Addison. 

Grin/ning-ly, adv. In a grinning manner. 

Grip, n. [Lat. gryps, gryphus. See GRIFFIN.|] The 
griffin. Obs. Shak. 

Grip, n. [Dan. greeb, L. Ger. greep, H. Ger. griff. 
See GRIPE. ] 

_ i. A grasp; a holding fast; strength in grasp- 
ing. 

2. A peculiar mode of clasping the hand, by 
which members of a secret association recognize 
one another. 

3. That by which any thing is grasped; a handle 
or gripe; as, the grip of a sword. 

Grip, v. t. To give a grip to; to grasp; to gripe. 

Gvip, n. [A-S. grépe, grdépe, furrow, ditch, D. 
groep; Icel. grépa, to plow.] A small ditch or 
furrow. Ray. 

Grip, v.¢. To trench; to drain. [Obs.] 

Gripe, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GRIPED (gript); p.pr. & 
vb. n. GRIPING.] [A-S. & O. Sax. gripan, Goth. 
greipan, Icel. gripa, greipa, Sw. gripa, Dan. gribe, 
D. grijpen, O. H. Ger. grifan, M. H. Ger. grifen, 
kripfen, N. H. Ger. greifen, allied to Slay. grabiti, 
Lith. graibyti; whence Fr. gripper. Cf. GRAB.] 

1. To catch with the hand; to clasp closely with 
the fingers; to clutch. 

2. To seize and hold fast; to embrace closely. 

He had griped the monarchy in a stricter and faster hold. 

Bp. Taylor. 

3. To give pain to the bowels of, as if by pressure 
or contraction. X 

4. To pinch; to straiten; to distress. 

How inly sorrow gripes his soul. Shak. 


Gripe, v.i. 1. To hold or pinch as with a gripe; to 
get money by hard bargains or mean exactions; as, 
a griping miser. 

2. To suffer griping pains. Locke. 

3. (Naut.) To tend to come up into the wind, as 
a ship. RY, Dang, Ir. 

Gripe, n. 1. Grasp; seizure; fast hold; clutch. 
‘¢ A barren scepter inmy gripe.” Shak. 

2. That on which the grasp is put; a handle; as, 
the gripe of a sword. 

3. Oppression; cruel exaction; affliction; pinch- 
ing distress; as, the gripe of poverty. 

4. Pinching and spasmodic pain in the intestines ; 
— chiefly used in the plural. 

5. (Naut.) (a.) The piece of timber which termi- 
nates the keel at the fore end; the fore-foot., (b.) 
The compass or sharpness of a ship’s stern under 
the water, having a tendency to make her keep a 
good wind. (c.) (pl.) An assemblage of ropes, 
dead-eyes, and hooks, fastened to ring-bolts in the 
deck, to secure the boats. Totten. 

6. [See GryreE.] A vulture; sometimes, also, a 
griffin. See GRyPE. [ Obs.] 

Upon whose breast a fiercer gripe doth tire, 
Than did on him who first stole down the fire. 
Sir P. Sidney. 
Gripe/fiul, a. Disposed to gripe. 
Grip/er,n. One who gripes; an oppressor; an ex- 
tortioner. 
Gripe’s/-égg, n. A vessel used by alchemists. 
Obs. B. Jonson, 
Grip/ing-ly, adv. In a griping or oppressive man- 
ner. 
Grippe (grip), . [Fr.] The influenza or epidemic 
catarrh, Dunglison. 
Grip’ple,n. A grasp; agripe. [Obs.] 
Ne ever Artegall his gripple strong 
For any thing wold slack. Spenser. 
Grip/ple, a. [Diminutive from gripe, q. v.] [Ods.]} 

1. Griping; greedy; covetous; unfeeling. 

Men of as prying eyes as afterward they proved of gripple 
hands. Fuller. 


2. Grasping fast; tenacious. _ Spenser. 
Grip’/ple-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
; Bp. Hall. 


gripple. Hada ‘ 
Gris (grees), n. [O.Fr., Pr., & Sp. gris, from Fr., 
Pr., & Sp. gris, It. griso, grigio, gray, from O. Sax. 
& M.H. Ger. gris, vanus; N. H. Ger. greis, L. Lat. 
griseus, grisius. Of. Ger. grauwerk, i. e. gray- 
work, the gray skin of the Siberian squirrel.| A 
costly kind of fur. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Gris/am-ber, n. Ambergris. [Obs.] 
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GRISE 


Grise, 7. LGaey 1. [See GREEs.] A step, or 
scale of steps. See GREES. Shak. 
2. [See GricE.] A young swine; a pigs [Prov. 


6 . ~ 

dritcots, a. Of a light color, or white, mottled 
with black or brown; grizzled or grizzly. 

Gri-sttte! (gri-zct’), n. [Fr., Sp. griseta, from Fr. 
grisette, Sp. griseta, It. grisetto, Ger. grisett, a gray 
woolen cloth, from gris, griso, gray, because these 
women of the inferior classes wore gray gowns 
made of this stuff. See Gris.] A young French girl 
or woman of the lower class ; more frequently, a 
young laboring woman who is fond of gallantry; a 
young laboring woman kept as a servant and mis- 


tress. Sterne. 
Gris/kin, n. [From grise, or grice, a swine.] The 
spine of ahog. [Obs. 


Gris'le-da,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, one species 
of which (G. tomentosa) produces flowers which, in 
India, are used for making a red dye. 

Gris’led, a. The same as GRIZZLED. 

Grigs/li-mess,. Quality of being grisly, or horri- 

@. Sidney. 

Gris/ly (griz/l¥), a. [A-S. grislic, gryslik, grisen- 
lic, from grisan, agrisan, to dread. Cf. Ger. griisz- 
lich, from M. H. Ger. graz, furious, fury.] Fright- 

, ful; horrible ; terrible ; as, grisly locks; a grisly 
countenance; a grisly face; a grisly specter, 

b i My grisly countenance made others fly. 

Grisly bear. See GRIZZLY. 

Gri/son, n. [Fr., 
fr. grison, gray, 
gray-haired, 
from gris, gray. 
See GRIis8.] 
A South Amer- 
ican animal, the 
glutton, Gulo 
beaten) vitta- 

us, which is 
a little larger 
than a weasel, 

Partington. 

Gri/gongs (gré/- 
zunz),n.pl. [Fr. 
Grisons, from grison, gray; Ger. Graubiindner, a 
Grison, Graubiinden, the country of the Grisons; 
Fr. pays des Grisons, from grau, gray, and bund, 
alliance, league; i. e., the Gray League of 1424, the 
members of which were dressed in gray coats; or 
corrupted for grafenbund, i. e., league of the 
Senn. ( Geog.) (a.) Inhabitants of the eastern 
Swiss Alps. (6.) The largest and most eastern of 
the Swiss cantons. 

Grist, n. ee grist, gerst, grist, pearled barley, 
allied to Gr. xpi, Lat. hordeum, barley.] 

1. That which is ground at one time; as much 
grain as is carried to the mill at one time, or the 
meal it produces. 


Shak. 





Grison (Gulo vittatus). 


‘ 


Get grist to the mill to have plenty in store. Tusser. 
2. Supply; provision. Swift. 
Gris/tle (gris/1), n. [A-8. gristl, M. H. Ger. krus- 


tel, krostel, O. H. Ger. krustila, krostela, krospet, 
krosel, Fries. griissel, grdssel.] (Anat.) A smooth, 
solid, elastic substance in animal bodies, chiefly in 
those parts where a small, easy motion is required, 
as in the nose, ears, larnyx, trachea, and sternum, 
and covering the ends of all bones which are united 
by movable articulations; cartilage. 

Grist/ly, a. Consisting of gristle; like gristle; car- 
tilaginous; as, the gristly rays of fins connected by 
membranes. Ray. 

Grist/-mill, 7”. A mill for grinding grain; especial- 
ly, a mill for grinding grists, or portions of grain 
brought by different customers. [U. S.] 

Grit, 7. [A-S. grytt, grytte, bran, dust, grat, bar- 
ley; D. grut, grutte, gort, grit, groats; Dan. grdéd, 
N. H. Ger. griitze, O. H. Ger. gruzi, gruzzi, from 
kriozan, M. H. Ger. griezen, allied to Lith. grudas, 
grain. Cf. Grout and GrRoats. From the same 
root is derived A-S. gredt, grit, sand, dust; O. Sax. 
griot, greot, O. Fries. grét, gravel; Icel. grit, 
rocks, stones; O, H. Ger. grioz, N. H. Ger. griesz, 
sand} 

Le 


he coarse part of meal, 

2. Oats or wheat hulled, or coarsely ground ; 
groats ; — usually in the plural. 

3. Sand or gravel; rough, hard particles. 

4. (Geol.) A hard, coarse-grained silicious sand- 
stone; as, millstone grit ;— called, also, gritroci:, 
and gritstone. Lyell. 

5. Structure adapted to grind or sharpen well; 
as, a hone of good grit. 

6. Firmness of mind, and courage; spirit; deter- 
mination; resolution; spunk. [Colloq.] 

7. A kind of crab. [0Obs.] Holland. 

Grit, v.i. To give forth asound as of sand under 
the feet; to grind. ‘'The sanded floor that grits 
beneath the tread.” Goldsmith. 

Grit, v. t. [imp. & p. p. GRITTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GRITTING.] To grind; to rub harshly; to grate; 
as, to grit the teeth. [Colloq.] 

Grith, n. [A-S. gridh, peace, covenant, treaty; Icel. 

7 peace, security; Fries. grith.] Agreement. 


e or Chaucer. 
rit/rock 
Grit/stone, tn, See GRIT. 
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Grit/ti-mess, n. The quality or state of being 
gritty. 

Gritty, a. 1. Containing sand or grit; consisting of 
grit; caused by grit; full of hard particles; sandy, 

2. Spirited and resolute. 

Griz/e-lin, n. See GRIDELIN. 

Griz/zle,n. [Fr. grisaille, hair partly gray, cameo 
with a gray ground, from gris, gray. See Gris.] 
Gray; a gray color; a mixture of white and black, 

; Shak. 

Griz/zled, a. Gray; of a mixed white and black. 
“ Grizzled hair flowing in elf locks,” W. Scott. 

Griz/zly, a. Somewhat gray. Bacon, 

Grizzly bear (Zool.), a large and ferocious bear of 
Western North America, the Ursus horribilis. 

Grodan, v.i._ [imp.& p. p. GROANED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GEOAONG | [O. Eng. grane, grain, A-8. grdnian, 
to groan; Proy. Ger. grannen, W. grwm, a hun, 
murmur, groan; O, H. Ger. grun, grunni, from 
grinan, to mumble. See GRIN, and cf. GRUNT. ] 

1. To give forth a low, moaning sound; especially, 
to breathe with a deep, murmuring sound; to utter 
a mournful voice, as in pain or sorrow; to sigh. 

For we, that are in this tabernacle, do groan, being bur- 
dened, 2 Cor. v. 4. 

He heard the groaning of the oak. W. Scott. 

2. To strive after earnestly, as with groans, 

Nothing but holy, pure, and clear, 
Or that which groaneth to be so. Herbert. 

Grodan, n. A low, moaning sound; usually, a deep, 
mournful sound uttered in pain; sometimes, a de- 
risive or indignant cry, the opposite of a cheer. 
“Such groans of roaring wind and rain,” Shak. 

The wretched animals heaved forth such groans. Shak. 


Grdan/ful, a. Inducing groans; sad. [Obs.] 
Spenser. 

Groat (grawt), 7. [L. Ger. grdt, D. groot, that is, a 
great piece of coin, from L. Ger. grdt, D. groot, 
Ger. grosz, great;— so called because before this 
piece was coined by Edward III. the English had 
no silver coin larger than a penny.] An old English 
coin and money of account, equal to four pence. 

Groats (grawts), 2. pl. [A-S. grdt, meal of wheat 
or barley. See Grout and Grir.] Oats or wheat 
deprived of the hulls or outer coating, 

Embden groats, oaten groats crushed. 

Gro/¢cer, n. [Formerly written grosser, originally 
one who sells by the gross, that deals by wholesale ; 
Fr, grossier, marchand grossier, from gros, large, 
great, See Gross.] <A trader who deals in tea, 
sugar, spices, coffee, liquors, fruits, &c. 

Gro/cer-y, n. [Fr. grosserie, wholesale. 
pra. 

1. The commodities sold by grocers;—used in 
ae singular in England, in the plural in the United 

tates. 

2. A grocer’s store. [U. 9.] 

Grég, n. [It is said that Admiral Vernon, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, first introduced 
rum, diluted with water, as a beverage, on board a 
ship. He used to wear a grogram cloak in foul 
weather, whence he was called by the sailors ‘Old 
Grog,” and this name was transferred by them to the 
Baneeage:) A mixture of spirit and water not sweet- 
ened. 

Grig’-blds/som,n. A redness on the nose or face 
of men who drink ardent spirits to excess. 

Grég’/ger-y,n. A grog-shop. 

Grég/si-ness,n. 1. The state of being groggy, or 
staggering. 

2. Tenderness or stiffness in the foot of a horse, 
which causes him to move in an uneasy, hobbling 
manner, 

Grig/Zy,a. 1. Overcome with grog so as to stag- 
ger or stumble; tipsy. 

2. Weakened in a fight so as to stagger ; —said of 
pugilists. 

3. (Man.) Moving in an uneasy, hobbling man- 
ner, owing to a tenderness about the feet; — said of 
a horse. 

Grég/ram, )n. [0.Fr.'gros-grain,i.e., gross-grain, 

Grég’ran, or of a coarse texture; It. grossagra- 
na.) A kind of coarse stuff made of silk and mo- 
hair; also, a kind of strong, coarse silk. 

Grig’-shdp, mn. A shop where grog and other 
spirituous liquors are retailed. 

Groin, n. [Icel. grein, distinction, division, branch ; 
Sw. gren, branch, space between the legs, from 
Icel. greina, Sw. grena, to distinguish, divide. ] 

1. The depressed part of the body between the 
belly and the thigh. 

2. (Arch.) The angular curve made by the inter- 
section of two semi-cylinders or arches. 

3. A frame of wood-work across a beach to accu- 
mulate and retain shingle. [Hng.] Weale. 

Groin, n. [Fr. groin, Pr. gronh, It. grugno, O. Pg. 
oe snout, from Fr. grogner, Pr. gronhir, gronir, 

p. grunir, It. grugnire, grugnare, Lat. grunnire, 
to grunt.] The snout of aswine. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Groin, v. t. (Arch.) To fashion into groins; to 
adorn with groins. 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity. R. W. Emerson. 

Groin, v. i. [Fr. grogner, to growl, snarl, grunt, 
grumble.] To grumble; to be discontented; to 


See su- 


GROSS 


growl; to grunt. [Obs.] Chaucer, 
groined continually.” Spenser, 
Groined, a. [From 
groin.) (Arch.) Hay- 
ing an angular curve 
made by the inter- 
section of two semi- 
cylinders or arches; 
as, a groined arch; a 
groined ceiling. 
Grdm/et,n. The same 
as GROMMET. 
Grém/ill, n. See 
GROMWELL. 
Groém/met, n. [Fr. 
gourmette, curb, curb- 
chain, from gourmer, 
to curb, thump, beat, 
Cf. Armor. gromm, a curb, gromma, to curb.) 

1. (Naut.) A ring formed of a strand of rope laid 
round by others in a particular manner. Dana, 

2. (Mil.) A wad for cannon, made of rope. 

Grém/well, n. [Called also gromel, grommel, gray- 
mill, and gray millet; Fr. grémil, fr. cromandi. | 
(Bot.) A plant of the genus Lithospermum (Lar- 
vense), anciently used, because of its stony pericarp, 
in the cure of gravel. The German gromwell is the 
stellera. [Written also gromill.] 

Gro-nin/se-nist, n. (ccl. Hist.) A member of a 
certain subdivision of the sect of the Anabaptists. 

Groom, n. [Scot. grome, groyme, grume, gome, 
guym, man, lover, O. D. grom, boy, youth; A-S. & 
Goth. guma, man; O. Sax. gomo, gumo, Icel. gumi, 
O. H. Ger. gomo, allied to Lat. homo.] 

1. A boy or young man; a waiter; a servant; es- 
pecially, a man or boy who has the charge of horses, 
or the stable. 

I was a poor groom of thy stable. Shak. 


2. One of several officers of the English royal 
household, chiefly in the lord chamberlain’s depart- 
ment; as, the groom of the chamber; groom of the 
stole or robes. Brande, 

3. A man recently married, or one who is attend- 
ing his proposed spouse in order to be married; a 
bridegroom. 

Groom, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GROOMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GROOMING.] To tend or care for, as a horse. 

Groom/-pobr’ter, nm. An oflicer in the household 
of the king of England, who succeeded the master 
of revels, and gave direction as to sports. Fosbroke. 

Grooms/man, 7. An attendant of a bridegroom at 
his wedding ;— the correlative of bridesmaid. 

Groop/er,n. See GROUPER. 

Groove, n. [A-S. & Icel. graf, ditch, pool, Sw. grop, 
Goth. groba, O. H. Ger. gruoba, N. H. Ger. grube, 
pit, cavity, mine, from A-8. grafan, Icel. grafa, 
Goth. & O. H. Ger. graban, N. H. Ger. graben, to 
dig. See GRAVE.] 

a A furrow, channel, or long hollow cut by a 
tool, 

2. (Mining.) A shaft or excavation. [Prov. Eng.] 

Groove,v.t. [imp.& p.p.GROOVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GROOVING.] [See supra.] To cut a groove or chan- 
nel in; to form into channels or grooves; to furrow. 

Groov/er, n. A miner. [Prov. Eng.] Holloway. 

Grooving, n. A groove, or collection of grooves, 

Grope, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GROPED (gropt); p. pr. 
& vb. n.GROPING.] [Prov. Eng. grape, A-8. grapian, 
gropian, allied to gripe; O. H. Ger. greifon, allied 
to grifan. See GRIPE.] 

1. To use the hands; to feel with the hands; to 
handle. [Obs.] 

2. To search or attempt to find something in the 
dark, or as a blind person, by feeling; to move about 
in darkness or obscurity; to feel one’s way, as with 
the hands. 

We grope for the wall like the blind. Isa, lix. 10. 

The dying believer leaves the weeping children of mortality 
to grope a little longer among the miseries and sensualities of 
a worldly life. Buckminster. 

Grope,v.t. 1. To search out by feeling in the dark; 
as, we groped our way at midnight. 

But Strephon, cautious, never meant 
The bottom of the pan to grope. 
2. To make examination of; to sound. 
Felix gropeth him, thinking to have a bribe. 
Genevan Test., Acts xxiv. 

Grop/er, n. One who gropes; one who feels his 
way in the dark, or searches by feeling. 

Grop/ing-ly, adv. Ina groping manner, 

Gro-roi/lite (49), n.. [From Groroi, a town in 
France, and Gr. AiSos, stone.] (Min.) An earthy 
ore of manganese occurring in roundish masses of 
a blackish-brown color; wad. Dana. 

Gros (gro), a. [Fr. See Gross.] Thick; strong; 
—used in many compound words for silk goods; as, 
gros de Nap or Naples, gros de Tours, &c., all strong 
fabrics. 

Grods/béak, n. A kind of bird. See GROSSBEAK, 

Grds¢h’en,n. A silver coin and money of account 
in Germany, worth about two cents. 

Gross, a. |[compar. GROSSER; superl, GROSSEST.] 
[Fr. & Pr. gros, It. & Pg. grosso, Sp. grueso, L. Lat. 
grossus, from Lat. crassus, thick, dense, fat. The 
Ger. grosz, Eng. great, is a different word, and 
probably not even allied. See GREAT.] | 

1. Great; large; excessively or disproportionately 


“ Bears that 





Groined Arch. 


Swift. 
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GROSS 
large; bulky;—particularly applied to animals. 
“ A gross body of horse under the duke of New- 
castle.” Milton. 

2. Coarse; rough; not fine or delicate. 

3. Not easily aroused or excited; not sensitive in 
perception or feeling; stupid. 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear. Milton. 

4. Expressing, prompted by, or originating in, 
animal or sensual appetites; hence, vulgar; low; 
obscene; impure. 

The terms which are delicate in one age become gross in 
the next. Macaulay. 

5. Thick; dense; as, a gross 
medium or material. 

6. Great; palpable; as, a gross mistake; gross 
injustice, 

7. Whole; entire; total; as, the gross sum, or 
gross amount, as opposed to a sum consisting of 
separate or specified parts. 

Gross adventure (Law), the contract of bottomry. — 
Gross average (Law), that kind of average which falls 
upon the gross or entire amount of ship, cargo, and 
freight; —commonly called general average. 

Bouvier. Burrill. 
Gross, n. [Fr. gros; 2, Fr. grosse. See supra.] 

1. The main body; the chief part; the bulk; the 
mass. ‘The gross of the enemy.” Addison. 

For the gross of the people, they are considered as a mere 
herd of cattle. urke, 

2. The number of twelve dozen; twelve times 
twelve; as, a gross of bottles. 

(= This word never has the plural form; as, jive gross 
or fen gross. 

Advowson in gross (Law), an advowson belonging to 
a person, and not to a manor.—A great gross, twelve 
gross; one hundred and forty-four dozen. — By the gross, 
by the quantity. — Common in gross (Law), that which 
is neither appendant nor appurtenant to land, but is an- 
nexed to a man’s person.— Gross weight, the weight of 
merchandise or goods, with the dust and dross, the bag, 
cask, &c., in which they are contained. After an allow- 
ance is made of tare and tret, the remainder is denom- 
inated neat or net weight. — Jn the gross, in gross, in the 
bulk, or the whole undivided; all parts taken together. 

Gross/béak, 1. 
(Ornith.) One of 
various singing 
birds of the genus 
Coccothraustes, 
allied to the finch- 
es and linnets, as 
the hawfinch and ¥& 
greenfinch. The £ 
bill is convex 
above, and very 
thick at the base, 
from which cir- 
cumstance they 
take their name. 

Gross/-héad/ed, a. 
pid. 

Gross/i-fi-ea/tion, n. 
cere, to make. | 

1. The act of making gross, or thick. 

2. (Bot.) The swelling of the ovary of plants 
after fertilization. Henslow., 

Gross/ly adv. Inagross manner; greatly; coarsely ; 
without delicacy. 

Gross/ness, n. The state or quality of being gross; 
thickness; corpulence; coarseness. 

Abhor the swinish grossness that delights to wound the ear 
of delicacy. Dwight. 

Grés/su-lar, a. [N. Lat. grossularius, a., grossu- 
laria, n., from Lat. grossulws, a small unripe fig, 
diminutive of grossus, an unripe fig.] Pertaining 
to, or resembling, a gooseberry; as, grosswlar 
garnet. 

Groés/su-lar, n. 
pale green color. 

Girds/sula/ri-d, n. 
SULAR. 

Grot,n. <A grotto. “ Subterranean 
excayated grots.” Young. 

Grotes, n. The same as GROATS. [Obs.] Holland. 

Gro-tésque’ (gro-tésk’), a. [Fr. grotesque, O. Fr. 
crotesque, It. grottesco, Sp. & Pg. grutesco, from 
grotte, grotta, gruta. See Grorro.| Like the fig- 
ures found in grottoes; grotto-like; wildly formed ; 
whimsical; extravagant; of irregular forms and 
proportions; ludicrous; antic. ‘Grotesque de- 
sign.” Dryden. “Grotesque incidents.” Macaulay. 

Gro-tésque! (gro-tésk’), m. 1. Whimsical figures 
or scemry. Dryden. 

2. Artificial grotto-work. Brande. 

Gro-tésque/ly, adv. Ina grotesque manner. 

Gro-tésque/ness, n. State of being grotesque. 

Grdt/to, n.; pl. GROT/TOES. [Fr. grotte, It. grotta, 
Sp. & Pg. gruta, Pr. crota, cropta, O. Fr. crote, 
croute, L. Lat. grupta, Ger. grotte, A-S. grut, from 
Lat. crypta, Gr. kpirry, a concealed subterranean 
passage; xputrds, concealed; xptrev, to conceal. ] 
A natural covered opening in the earth; a cavern; 
also, an ornamental, artificial cave or cavern-like 
apartment. 

Grought (grot), nm. Growth, q. v. [Obs.] Chapman. 

Ground,n. [A-8., O. Sax., Sw., Dan., & N. H. Ger, 
grund, D. grond, O. H. Ger. grunt, Icel. grunnr, 
Goth. grundus, originally dust, earth, gravel, and 


not attenuated ; 


Grossbeak (Coccothraustes vulgaris). 
P. Cyc. 


Having a thick skull; stu- 
Milton. 
[Eng. gross, and Lat. fa- 


(Min.) A translucent garnet of a 
(Min.) The same as GROs- 


See GROTTO, 
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hence, the gravelly bottom of a river, or lake, or of 
the sea, from A-S. grindan, Eng. grind. Of. Ger. 
grand, gravel, coarse meal, from A-S. grindan, 
Eng. grind. ] 

1. The surface of the earth; the outer crust of the 
globe; hence, the surface of a floor or pavement 
supposed to touch the earth. 

There was not a man to till the ground. Gen. ii. 5. 
The fire ran along upon the ground. Ex. ix. 23. 

2. A portion set apart of the earth’s surface; re- 

gion; territory; land; estate; possession; field. 
Thy next design is on thy neighbor’s grounds. Dryden. 

8. The basis on which any thing rests; founda- 
tion; hence, the foundation of knowledge, belief, 
or conviction; a premise, reason, or datum; ulti- 
mate or first principle; cause of existence or occur- 
rence; originating force, agency, or agent. 

Making happiness the groundof his unhappiness. Sidney. 

4. (Paint.) The surface on which a figure or ob- 
ject is represented; that surface or substance which 
retains the original color, and to which the other 
colors are applied to make the representation; as, 
crimson on a white grownd; also, that portion of 
manufactured articles, as tapestry, carpeting, &c., 
of a uniform color, on which the figures are, as it 
were, drawn or projected. ‘Like bright metal on 
a sullen ground,” Shak. 

5. (pl.) Sediment at the bottom of liquors; dregs ; 
lees; feces; as, coffee grounds; the grounds of 
strong beer. 

6. (pl.) (Arch.) Pieces of wood, flush with the 
plastering, to which moldings, &c., are attached. 

7. (Mus.) (a.) A composition in which the base, 
consisting of a few bars of independent notes, is 
continually repeated to a continually varying melo- 


dy. (b.) The tune on which descants are raised; 
the plain-song. Moore. 
On that ground I'll make a holy descant. Shak. 


8. A gummous composition spread over the sur- 
face of a metal to be etched, to prevent the nitric acid 
from eating, except where an opening is made by 
the point of a needle. 

9. The pit ofa play-house. [Obs.]  B. Jonson. 

To gain ground, to advance; to proceed forward in 
conflict; as, an army in battle gains ground; hence, to 
obtain an advantage; to have some success; as, the army 
gains ground on the enemy. —7Zo get, or to gather ground, 
to gain ground. [Rare.] ‘There is no way for duty to 
prevail, and get ground of them, but by bidding higher.” 
South. — To give ground, to recede; to yield advantage. 
“These two... began to give me ground.” Shak.— 
To lose ground, to retire; to retreat; to withdraw from 
the position taken ; hence, to lose advantage; to lose 
credit or reputation; to decline. 

Ground, v.t. [imp.& p. p. GROUNDED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. GROUNDING. ] 

1. To lay or set on the ground. 

2. To found; to fix or set, as on a foundation, 
cause, reason, or principle; to furnish a ground for; 
to fix firmly. 

Being rooted and grounded in love. Eph. iii. 17. 

And for the multitude, no doubt their grounded judgments 
did gaze, said it was fine, and were satisfied. B. Jonson. 

So far from warranting any inference to the existence of a 
God, would, on the contrary, ground even an argument to his 
negation. W. Hamilton. 

3. To instruct in elements or first principles. 

Ground, v.i. To run aground; to strike the bottom 
and remain fixed; as, the ship grownded in two fath- 
oms of water. 

Ground, imp. & p. p. of grind. 

GroundWage, n. <A tax paid by a ship for the 
ground or space it occupies while in port. Bouvier. 

Ground/-an/gling, . Fishing without a float, 
with a weight placed a few inches from the hook. 

Ground/-ash, n. A sapling of ash; a young shoot 
from the stump of an ash. Mortimer. 

Ground/-bai/liff, n. (Mining.) A superintendent 
of mines. Simmonds. 

Ground/-bait, n. Bait consisting of balls of boiled 
barley, &c., dropped to the bottom of the water to 
collect together the fish. Walton. 

Ground/-base, n. (Mus.) Fundamental base; a 
base continually repeated to a varied melody. 

Ground/-chér/ry, n. (Bot.) (a.) An American 
weed (Physalis viscosa and other species), having 
an inflated calyx or seed-pod. (b.) A plant, the Ce- 
rasus chameécerasus. 

Ground/ed-ly, adv. In a grounded or firmly estab- 
lished manner. 

Ground/-fldor, n. The floor of a house on a level, 
or nearly so, with the exterior ground. 

Ground/=-f6rm, n. (Gram.) The basis of a word, 
to which the other parts are added in declension or 
conjugation. It is sometimes, but not always, the 
same as the root. 

Ground/-hém/lock, n. (Bot.) A species of creep- 
ing yew (Taxus baccata), found in the United 
States. 

Ground/-hig,n. [From ground and hog.] 

1. (Zo06l.) The American marmot (Arctomys mo- 
nax), usually called, in New England, woodchuck, 

2. A certain animal of Australia. 

Ground/-h6ld, n. Ground-tackle. [0bs.] 

Like as a ship 

Having spent all her masts and her ground-hold. Spenser. 

Ground/-i/vy, n. (Bot.) A certain trailing plant; 
the Nepeta glechoma ; — called also alehoof and gill. 





GROUNDSWELL 


Ground/-joint, n. (Mach.) A joint made by rub- 
bing together the surfaces to be fitted, with fine em- 


ery amped. 
Ground/-joist, 1. One of the joists of basement o: 
ground floors. Gwi 
Ground/less, a. Without ground or foundation; 
wanting cause or reason for support; not author- 
ized; false; as, groundless fear; a groundless re- 
port or assertion. 
Ground /less-ly, adv. 
Ground/iess-mess, n. 
ing groundless. 
Ground/-line, n. (Geom.) The line of intersection 
of the horizontal and vertical plane or projection. 
Ground/ling, 7. 1. (Jchth.) A fish that keeps at 


In a groundless manner. 
The state or quality of be- 


the bottom of the water; the spined loach (Lobitis 


trenia). 

2. A spectator in the pit of the theater, which 
was formerly on the ground, haying neither fleor 
nor benches, 

The fool is no comic buffoon to make the groundlings 
laugh, Coleridge. 

Ground/ly, adv. Upon principles; solidly. [0bds.] 
Those whom princes do once groundly hate, 
Let them provide to die as sure as fate. Marston. 
Ground/-mold, (nn. (Engin.) A mold or frame 
Ground/-mould, by means of which the sur- 
fees of the ground is wrought to any particular 
orm. ‘ 

Ground/=-nést, n. A nest on the ground. 

Ground/=-nitit, n. (Bot.) (a.) The fruit of the Ara- 
chis hypog@éa, a native of South America; the pea- 
nut; the earth-nut. (b.) A leguminous, twining 
plant (Apios tuberosa), producing clusters of dark 
purple flowers, and having a root tuberous and 
pleasant to the taste. Dewey. (c.) The dwarf gin- 
seng (Aralia trifolia). [U.S.] Gray. (d.) A Eu- 
ropean plant of the genus Bunium (B. flecuosum), 


having an edible root of a globular shape, and sweet, . 


aromatic taste ;—called also earth-nut, earth-chest- 
nut, hawk-nut, and pig-nut. 

Ground/-dak, n. A sapling of oak. Mortimer. 

Ground/=-péarl, n. (Lntom.) An insect, coccus 
(margarodes) formicarum, found in ants’ nests in 
‘West Indies. 

Ground/=pine,n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the genus 
Ajuga (A. chamepitys), formerly included in the 
genus Teucrium, or germander, and said to be so 
called from its resinous smell. Hill. (b.) A long, 
creeping, evergreen plant, of the genus Lycopodium 
(L. clavatum) ; — called also club-moss ; also, an ele- 
gant tree-shaped evergreen plant, about eight inches 
in height, of the same genus (. dendrotdeum), found 
in moist, dark woods in the Northern States. Gray. 

Ground’/-plan, 7. The surface representation of 
the divisions of a building. Simmonds. 

Ground/-plane, n. The horizontal plane of pro- 
jection in perspective drawing. 

Ground/-plate, nn. (Arch.) One of the outermost 
pieces of framing placed on or near the ground; a 
ground-sill. Harris. 

Ground/-pldt,. 1. The ground on which a build- 
ing is placed. 

2. The plan or outline of the lower part of a 
building. Johnson. 

Ground/-plim, n. (Bot.) A leguminous plant 
(Astragalus caryocarpus), found in the valley of the 
Mississippi. 

Ground/-rat, n. (Zodl.) A rodent (Aulacodus 
Swinderianus), allied to the porcupine, and found at 
Sierra Leone. 

Ground/-rént, n. Rent paid for the privilege of 
building on another man’s land. Johnson. 

Ground/-room, n. A room on the ground; a low- 
er room, Tatler. 

Ground/sel,n. [O. Eng. groundswell, A-8. grund- 
swilige, grundswelige, senecio, i. e., a swelling of 
the ground, from swellan, swillan, to swell, because 
the ground swells every where with this plant, i. e., 
because it grows every where.] (ot.) An annual 
plant of the genus Senecio, of several species, and 
now one of the most common and widely distrib- 
uted weeds on the globe. 

Ground/sel, )n. [Eng: ground, A-S. grund, and 

Ground/sill, syl, sill, q.v.] The timber of a 
building which lies next to the ground; the ground- 
plate; the sill. 

Ground/-snake,n. (Zodl.) A harmless little snake 
(the Celuta amena, or worm-snake), found under 
logs and stones in the United States. It is of a 
salmon color, and has a blunt tail. 

Ground/-squir/rel, n, (Zodl.) A kind of squirrel 
that burrows in 
the ground, of 
the genus Ta- 

a chip- 
munk, t 

Ground/swell, /7,- 
nm. (Bot.) The 4 
plant groundsel. 4/; 
{ Obs.] Holland. \ 

Ground/swell, 
n. A broad, deep 
swell or undu- 
lation of the 
ocean, caused 
by along continued gale, and felt even at a remote 
distance after the gale has ceased. 





Ground Squirrel (Zanuas striatus). 
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GROUND-TACKLE 


Ground/-tack/le (-tik/l), n. 
and every thing necessary to secure a vessel at 
anchor. Tetien. 

ound/-tiér (-teer), n. 1. The lowest tier of 

ks in a vessel’s hold. Totten. 

2. The lowest range of boxes in a theater. 

Simmonds. 

Ground/work (-wirk), n. 1. The work which 
Luis the foundation or support of any thing; the 

asis. 

2. The essential part; the ground. Dryden. 

3. First principle; original reason; preparatory 
Jabor or discussion. Dryden. 

Grgup (groop),n. [Fr. groupe, grouppe, It. grup- 
po, groppo, Sp. grupo, gorupo, cluster, bunch, pack- 
et. Cf. A-S. crop, crop, top, bunch, Ger. kropf, a 
scrofulous tumor, Icel. kryppa, humped. Cf. Croup. ] 

1. A cluster, crowd, or throng; an assemblage, 
either of persons or things ; a number collected with- 
out any regular form or arrangement; as, a group 
of men or of trees; a group of isles. 

2. An assemblage of figures or objects in a certain 
order or relation, or having some resemblance or 
common characteristic; as, groups of strata, ani- 
mals, &c. 

3. (Mus.) A number of eighth, sixteenth, &c., 
notes tied together ; —sometimes rather indefinitely 
applied to any musical ornament consisting of sev- 
eral short tones. 

Group, v.t. [imp.&p.p.GROUPED (groopt); p.pr. 
& vb. n. GROUPING.] [Fr. grouper, groupper. See 
supra.) To form a group of; to arrange in a group 
or in groups, often with reference to mutual relation 
and the best effect; to form an assemblage. 

The difficulty lies in drawing and disposing, or, as the 
painters term it, in grouping such a multitude of different ob- 
jects. Prior. 

Group/er,n. (Jchth.) A fish of the perch family, 
of the genus Serranus. [Written also grooper. ] 

Group/’ing, n. The disposal or relative arrange- 
ment of figures or objects in drawing, painting, and 
sculpture, 

Grouse, n. [Perhaps 
from gorse, furze or 
heath, whence gor- 
cock, for gorse-cock, 
the red grouse; W. 
grug-idr, i. e., heath- 

en. Cf. Per. hhurds 
or khor6és, a dunghill 
eock.] (Ornith.) A 
stout-legged rasorial 
bird, having feath- a cr 
ered feet and a very . & SW 
short bill, and highly Red Grouse (Lagopus Scoticus). 
prized for food. The 
ruffled grouse (Bonasia umbellus) is called pheasant 
in the Middle, and partridge in the New England, 
States. The red grouse of England is the Zetrao 
(or Lagopus) Scoticus. 

Grouse, v.i. To seek or shoot grouse, 

Grout, n. [A-S. grit, Icel. grautr; M.H. Ger. griiz, 
N.W. Ger. grausz. See GROAT and Grit. ] 

1. Coarse meal; pollard. King. 

2. Liquor with malt infused for ale or beer before 
it is fully boiled; a kind of thick ale. Halliwell. 

8. Lees; grounds; dregs; sediment. ‘‘Grouts of 
tea”? * Dickens. 

4. A thin, coarse mortar, used for pouring into 
the joints of masonry and brick-work; also, a finer 
material, used in finishing the best ceilings. Gilt. 

5. A kind of wild apple. Johnson. 

Grout, v.t._ [imp. & p.p. GROUTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GROUTING.] To fill up with grout, as the joints be- 
tween stones. 

Grout/ing, n. 1. The process of filling in or finish- 
oo with grout. Gwilt. 
_ 2. The grout thus filled in, 

Grodut/nol, n. The same as GROWTHEAD, q. Vv. 

Grout’y, a. Cross; irritable; sulky; surly; sullen. 
[ Collog.] — 

Grove, n. [A-S. griif, grave, cave, grove, groue, 
grave, grof, pit, from griufan, to dig; because an 
avenue or grove is cut out or hollowed out of a 
thicket of trees; L. Lat. grava, gravea, gravium. 
See GROOVE and GREAVE.] A cluster of trees 
shading an avenue or walk; a group of trees small- 
er than a forest, and without underwood, planted, or 


growing naturally as if arranged by art, and very | 


generally attaining their full proportions; a wood of 
small extent. 

Grov/el (griv/l), v.i. [imp. & p. p. GROVELED, or 
GROVELLED; p. pr. & vb. 2. GROVELING, or GROV- 
ELLING.] [Cf. L. & H. Ger. krabbeln, D. grabbelen, 
krabbelen, to crawl, Dan. kravile, to climb, crawl up, 
Sw. krajla, to creep, to advance with difficulty, Icel. 
graf to lie prostrate on the ground. Cf. GRAB- 
BLE. 

1. To creep on the earth, or with the face to the 
ground; to lie prone, or move with the body pros- 
trate on the earth; to act in a prostrate posture, 


To creep and grovel on the ground. Dryden. 


2. To be low or mean; as, groveling thoughts. 
Groév’el-er, n. One who grovels; an abject wretch. 
{Written also groveller. | 
Gxov'y,a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a grove; 
frequenting groves. [Rare.] Dampier. 
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imp. GREW; Pp. p. GROWN; p. pr. & vb. 

nN. GROWING.] [A-S. growan, D. groeijen, Icel. yroa, 
Dan. groe, Sw. gro.] 

1. To increase in size by a natural and organic 
process; to increase in bulk by the gradual assimi- 
lation of new matter into the living organism ; — 
said of animals and vegetables and their organs. 

2. To increase in any way; to become larger and 
stronger; to be augmented; to advance; to extend; 
to wax; to accrue. ‘‘ Winter began to grow fast 
on.” dknolles. 

Even just the sum that I do owe to you 
Is growing to me by Antipholus. Shak. 

3. To spring up and come to maturity in a natu- 
ral way; to be produced by vegetation; to thrive; 
to flourish; as, wheat grows in temperate climates ; 
rice grows in warm countries. 

Where law faileth, error groweth. Gower. 

4. To pass from one state to another; to result. as 
an effect from a cause; to become; as, to grow pale, 
poor, wealthy, or less; the wind grows to a tem- 
pest. 

For his mind 
TIad grown Suspicion’s sanctuary. 
5. To become attached or fixed; to adhere. 
Our knees shall kneel till to the ground they grow. Shak. 

Grown over, covered with a growth. — To grow out of, 
to issue from, as plants from the soil. or as a branch from 
the main stem; to result from. *‘ These wars have grown 
out of commercial considerations.” A. Hamilton. — To 
grow up, to arrive at full stature or maturity. — Zo grow 
up, or grow together, to close and adhere ; to become 
united by growth, as flesh or the bark of a tree severed. 

Syn.—To become; increase; enlarge; augment; im- 
prove. See BECOME. 

Grow, v.t. To cause to grow; to cultivate; to pro- 
duce; to raise; as, a farmer grows large quantities 
of wheat. 

Syn.—To raise: to cultivate. See Raisr. 

Grow/an, n. (Mining.) Any rock of uneven com- 
position; decomposed granite. Page. 

Growe,n. <A grove. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Grow/’er, n. One who grows, cultivates, or pro- 
duces; that which grows or increases; as, a quick 
or slow grower. 

Growl], v.i._ [imp.& p. p. GROWLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GROWLING. [D. grollen, to grunt, murmur, be 
angry, krollen, to caterwaul, Ger. grollen, O. Ger. 
grullen, to be angry, from M. H. Ger. grelien, to 
ery angrily. See GRILL.) To murmur or snarl, as 
a dog; to utter an angry, grumbling sound. Gay. 

Growl, v.¢. To express by growling. Thomson. 

Growl, n. The murmur of a cross dog. 

Growler, n. One who growls. 

Growling-ly, adv. Ina growling manner. 

Grown, p. p. of grow. 

Growse (grouz), v.7. [N.H. Ger. grausen, to make 
shudder, shiver, M. H. Ger. grfisen, griusen, O. H. 
Ger. graison, griwisdn, from N. FH. Ger. grauen, to 
dread, M. H. Ger. grawen, O. H. Ger. grtén, allied 
to Lat. horrere.] To shiver; to have chills. [Obs.] 

Ray. 

Growth, n. 1. The process of growing; the grad- 
ual increase of animal and vegetable bodies; the 
development from a seed, germ, or root, to full size 
or maturity; increase in size, number, frequency, 
strength, &c.; augmentation; advancement; pro- 
duction; prevalence or influence. 

Idle weeds are fast in growth. Shak. 

2. That which has grown; any thing produced; 
product; consequence; effect; result. 

< Nature multiplies her fertile growth. Dilton. 

Growt/héad, n. [i. e., great-head, from O. Sax. & 
L. Ger. grét, great, and head.] 

1. A certain kind of fish; groutnol. 

2. A lazy person; alubber. [Obs.] 

Groyne, 7. See GROIN. 

Gréz/zer, n. [Fr. groseille.] 
[ Scot. ] 

Grith, v.i. [imp.& p. p. GRUBBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GRUBBING.] [O. H. Ger. graban, to dig, imp. 
gruob, Goth. graban, imp. grdf, for grdb, A-S. 
grafan, imp. gréf, N. H. Ger. graben, imp. grub.) 

1. To dig in or under the ground, generally for 
an object that is difficult to reach or extricate; to be 
occupied in digging. 

2. To beg; to solicit alms, especially food. [Col- 
log. and low.] 

Grub, v.t. To dig; to dig up by the roots; to root 
out by digging; — followed by up; as, to grub up 
trees, rushes, or sedge. 

They donot attempt to gru) up the root of sin. Hare. 

Gritb, n. [So called trom grubbing or mining. See 
supra. | 

1. A fleshy, dingy-colored larve, whether pro- 
ceeding from the eggs of a beetle, moth, or other 
insect; especially, a larve of a beetle or weevil. 

Yet your butterfly was a grub. Shak. 


2. A short, thick man; a dwarf. Carew. 
8. That which is grubbed up for food; victuals. 


Shak. 


Tusser. 


The gooseberry. 


[ Colloq. and low.) Halliwell. 
Gritib’/-ax, )/m. A tool usedin grubbing up roots, 


Gritb/-aixe, &e. 
Griib/ber, n. 1. One who grubs. 





2. An instrument for digging up the roots of 
trees, and the like. 


Ainsworth. 











GRUMOUS 


Gxriib/ble, v.¢. [Diminutive of grub, or a modifica- 
tion of grabble. Cf. O. H. Ger. grubildn, M. H. 
Ger. gribelen, N. H. Ger. griibeln, to grub, dig.] 
To feel or grab in the dark. [Obs.] Dryden. 

Grtib’ble, v.i. To grovel. [Obs.] Hopkins. 

Grtib’street, n. ora. A street near Moorticlds, in 
London (now called Milton Street), ‘much inhab- 
ited by writers of small histories, dictionaries, and 
temporary poems, whence any mean production is 
called grubstreet.” Johnson. As an adjective, suit- 
able to, or resembling the productions of, Grub 
Street. 

I'd sooner ballads write, and grubstreet lays. 

Gridge, v.t. [imp. & p.p. GRUDGED; p. pr. & rb. 
mM. GRUDGING.] [O. Eng. grutche, gruiche, O. Fr. 
groucher, grouchier, groucier, groucer, grocer, 
gronchier, groncer, to murmur, grumble, complain, 
from Ger. grunzen, Eng. grunt; not from Fr. 
gruger, to craunch or crush with the teeth.} To 
look upon with desire to possess; to envy; to covet; 
to part with reluctantly ; to desire to get back again ; 
— followed by the direct object only, or by both the 
direct and remote objects. 


Gay. 


Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train. Shak. 
Ihave often heard the Presbyterians say, they did not 
grudge us our employments. Swift. 
Gridge, v. i. 1. To be covetous or envious; to 
show discontent; to murmur; to complain; to re- 
pine; to be unwilling or reluctant. 
Grudge not one against another. James v. 9. 
2. To feel compunction or grief. [Obs.] Beattie. 
Grtidge, n. 1. Uneasiness at the possession of 
something by another; sullen malice or malevo- 
lence; cherished malice or enmity; ill will; envy; 
secret enmity; hatred. : 
Esau had conceived a mortal grudge and enmity against his 
brother Jacob. South. 
The feeling may not be envy; it may not be imbittered by 
a grudge. I, Taylor. 
2. Slight symptoms of disease. [Obs.] 
Our shaken monarchy, that now lies laboring under her 


throes, and struggling against the grudges of more dreaded 
calamities. Milton. 


Syn.—Pique; aversion ; dislike ; ill will; hatred ; 


spite. See PIQUE. 
Griidge/ful, a. Full of grudge; envious. [Obs.] 
“Grudgeful discontent.” Spenser. 


Griid/seons (griij/unz), n. pl. [Also gurgeons ; 
probably from Fr. gruger, to craunch or crush with 
the teeth, to crumble. Cf. Ger. grusen, D. 
gruizen, to crush, grind, and A-S, grut, Eng. grit.] 
Coarse meal. [Obs.] Beau. § Ft. 

Gridg’er, n. ne who grudges; a murmurer. 

Gridg/img-ly, adv. In a grudging or reluctant 
manner, 

Gru/el,n. [O. Fr. gruel, for grutel, N. Fr. gruau, 
from A-S. grit, O. H. Ger. gruzi, gruzzi, N. H. 
Ger. griitze; W. grual, from Eng. gruel. See 
Grit.] A kind of light, liquid food, made by boil- 
ing meal in water. ' 

Gruff, a. [compar. GRUFFER; superl. GRUFFEST. | 

D. & Sw. grof, Dan. grov, N. H. Ger. grob, M. H. 
Ger. grop, O. H. Ger. gerob, probably from A-S. 
redfan, Icel. rizfa, to loose, break, split.) Ofa 
rough or stern manner, voice, or countenance; sour; 
surly; severe; rugged; harsh. Addison. 

Griffi/ly, adv. Ina gruffmanner. “Grufly looked 
the god.” Dryden. 

Grifi/mess, n. The quality or state of being gruff. 

Grim, a. [A-8. grum, grom, gram, grim, Dan. 
grum, Sw. grym, furious; not from A-S. gedmor, 
sad, sorrowful. See GRIM.] 

1. Morose; severe of countenance; sour; surly; 
glum; grim. F Arbuthnot. 

2. Low; deep in the throat; guttural; rumbling; 
as, a grwm voice. 

Griim/ble, v. i. [imp. & p. p. GRUMBLED; Pp. pr. & 
vb. n. GRUMBLING.] [L. Ger. grummeln, grumen, 
D. grommelen, grommen, whence Fr. grommeler, 
Proy. Fr. growmi. Cf. W. grwm, murmur, grum- 
ble, surly. } 

1. To murmur with discontent; to utter a low 
voice by way of complaint. 

L’ Avare, not using half his store, 
Still grumbles that he has no more. 

2. To growl; to snarl; as, a lion grwmbling over 
his prey. 

3. To rumble; to roar; to make a harsh and 
heavy sound; as, grwmbling thunder; a grumbling 
storm. 

Grtiim/ble, v. ¢. 
bling. 

Griim/bler, n. One who grumbles or murmurs; 
one who complains; a discontented man. 

Gritm/bling-ly, adv. In a grumbling manner. 

Gfume,n. [O. Fr. grume, diminutive grumel, N. 
Fr. grumeau, It. & Sp. grumo, from Lat. grumus, a 
little heap, diminutive grumulus.] A thick, viscid 
consistence of a fluid; a clot, as of blood. Quincy. 

Griim/ly, adv. In a grum manner. 

Gru-modse/’, a. (Bot.) Clustered in grains at inter- 
vals; grumous. 

Gry/motis, a. (0. Fr. grumeux, N. Fr. grumeleur, 
It. & Sp. grumoso. See supra.) 

1. Resembling or containing grume; thick; con- 
creted; clotted; as, grumous blood. 


Prior. 


To express or utter with graum- 
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GRUMOUSNESS 


2. (Bot.) Formed of coarse grains, as some clus- 


tered, tubercular roots. Lindley. 
Gru/motis-mess, n. A state of being grumous or 
concreted. Wiseman. 


Griimp/i-ly, adv. Ina surly, dissatisfied manner ; 
as, to answer grumpily. 

Grtiimyp’y, a. [Cf. GRUMBLE and Grum.] Surly; 
dissatisfied; grouty. Forby. 

Gritin/del, n. (/chth.) A certain fish; the groundling. 

Griind/sel, n. The same as GROUNDSEL. Afilton. 

Grtint, v.i. [imp.& p.p.GRUNTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GRUNTING.] [Dan. grynte, Sw. grymta, Ger. grun- 
zen, A-8. grunan, allied to Lat. grundire, grunnire ; 
It. grugnire, grugnare, Sp. grunir, Pr. gronhir, 
gronir, Fr. grogner, from Lat. grunnire, O. Fr. 
grondir, grondre, Pr. grondir, N. Kr. gronder, from 
Lat. grundire; O. Fr. groncer, from Ger. grunzen. 
Cf. GrupGE.|] To make a noise like a hog; to 
utter a short groan, or a deep, guttural sound. 

Grint, n. <A deep, guttural sound, as of a hog. 

Gritint/er, ». 1. One that grunts. 

2. (Ichth.) A certain fish; the grunts. 
Griint/ing-ly, adv. Ina grunting manner. 
Griini/le (gritint/l), v. 7. [Diminutive of grunt, q.v.] 

To grunt. [Obs.] 

Gritint/ling, ». <A young hog. 

Griints,n. (/chth.) A fish ( Pogonias chromis) found 
on the eastern seaboard of the United States, and so 
called from the peculiar grunting sound made by it. 

Giries,n. [Lat.] (Ornith.) A genus of birds includ- 
ing the crane. 

Griitch, v.t. ori. To grudge. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Gry,n. [Gr. ypd, grunt, syllable, bit.] [Obs.} 

1, A measure equivalent to one tenth of a line. 

Locke. 

2. Any thing very small, or of little value. [Lare.] 
Gryde,v.i. Togride. See GRIDE. Spenser. 
Gryf/on, n. A griffin. See GRIFFIN. Spenser. 
Gril li-de, n. pl. (En- 

tom.) A family of leap- 
ing insects, of which the 
genus Gryllus is the 
type, characterized by 
having very long and 
slender antenne and & 
legs, large and delicate = 
wings, and wing-covers 
extending often far be- 
yond the extremity of 





Gryllus (G. viridissinus). 
the abdomen; grasshoppers. 


Grywieas,n. [Lat., locust.] (Hntom.) A genus of 
insects including the grasshopper, and the like. 
Grype,v.t. Togripe. SceGrirr. | Spenser. 
Grype, n. [Gr. ypiwW, ypumés, griffin.] {Written 
too gripe] A vulture; sometimes, also, a griflin, 
is 


Like a white hind under the grype’s sharp claws, 
Pleads in a wilderness where are no laws. Shak. 

Gr¥phiite, n. [Fr. gryphite, N. Lat. gryplites, 
from Lat. gryphus, or gryps, griffin.] (G@eol.) A 
mollusk of the oyster family, the shell of which has 
the beak more or less incurved; crowstone. It ex- 
isted in the jurassic and eretaccous periods. 

Gryph/on, n. <A griffin. See Grirrin. 

To the exuberant fancy of the East we perhaps owe the in- 
troduction of such fabulous and monstrous creatures as the 
gryphons, mermaids, wyverns, and harpies, which form so 
conspicuous a feature among heraldic devices. Barrington. 

Gua-chii/ro, 2. 
[Sp. gudcharo 
and gwachard- 
ca.) (Ornith.) 
A nocturnal 
bird of South 
America; the 
Steatornis cari- 
pensis. It feeds 
on hard fruits, 
and is valued 
for its fat. 

Humboldt. 

Guiileo,n. ( Bot.) 
(a.) A plant (the Aristolochia anguicida) of Car- 
thagena, used as an antidote to serpent bites. Zind- 
ley. (b.) The Mikania guaco, of Brazil, used for 
the same purpose. Baird. 

Guia/ia-etim (gwa/ya-kiim), n. 
the language of Hayti.] 

1. (Bot.) A genus of 
small,crooked trees, grow- 
ing in several of the West 
India islands. 

2. The resin of the Gua- 
tacum officinale, lignumvyi- 
te, or boxwood, found in 
the West Indies and Cen- 
tral America. It is of a 
greenish cast, and much 
used in medicine, [Writ- 
ten also guiac.] 

Guin, n. (Ornith.) A Bra- 
zilian bird, of the genus 
Penelope, about the size 
of a guinea-hen, and often 
domesticated for food. 

Guil/na, n. (Zodl.) The 
iguana. See IGuANA. > 

Gua-nii/eo, n.; pl. GUA-NA/€0s. [Sp. guanaco, Pe- 
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Guacharo (Steatornis caripensis). 
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Guan (Penelope cristata). 
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ruv. huanacu.] (Zo6l.) The (Auchenia) Guanacas, 
a species or variety of Nama-like mammals. It in- 
habits the Andes, and is domesticated. 

Gua-nif/er-otis, a. [Eng. guano, q. v., and Lat. 
Jerre, to bear, produce.) Yielding guano. Ure. 

Gu/a-nite (49), n. (Min.) A translucent mineral, 
of a white or yellowish color, and vitreous luster, 
consisting chiefly of the phosphate of magnesia and 
ammonia;— so called because found in guano, 

Dana. 

Guii/no (gwi/no), n. [Sp. guano, or huano, from 
Peruy. huanu, dung.) A substance found on some 
coasts or islands that are frequented by sea-fowls, 
and composed chiefly of their excrement ;—used as 
a manure, Ure. 

Gui’ra,n. [Braz. peed (Ornith.) A bird (the 
Tantalus ruber) allied to the ibis, being black when 
first hatched, and of a glowing scarlet color at ma- 
turity. It is found from Brazil to Florida, and is 
sometimes domesticated. 

Gua-rii/na, n. A preparation from the Paullinia 
sorbilis of Brazil, used in making an astringent 
drink. Martius. 

Guir/a-nine (giir/-), n. (Chem.) A substance ob- 
tained from the fruit of Paullinia sorbilis. 

Guir/an-tee’ (gir/an-tee’), n. (Lavw.) 

1. A promise to answer for the payment of some 
debt, or the performance of some duty, in case of 
the failure of another person, who is, in the first in- 
stance, liable to such payment or performance; a 
warranty; asecurity. Same as GUARANTY. 

His interest seemed to be a guarantee for his zeal. Macaulay. 

2. One who binds himself to see the undertaking 
of another performed. 

(=~ Guarantor is the word more correctly used in 
this sense. 

3. The person to whom a guaranty is made ; — the 
correlative of guarantor. 

Guar/an-tee’ (gir/an-tee’), v. t [imp. & p. p. 
GUARANTEED; p. pr. & vb. n. GUARANTEEING. | 
(Law.) To undertake or engage for the payment of 
a debt, or the performance of a duty, by another per- 
son; to undertake to secure to another at all events; 
to make sure; to warrant; to secure the perform- 
ance of; as, to guarantee the execution of a treaty. 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government. Constitution of U. S. 

Guiayr’an-tor’/ (gir/an-tor’), n. (Law.) (a.) One who 
makes or gives a guaranty; a warrantor; a surety. 
(b.) One who engages to secure another in any 
right or possession. 

Guiar/an-ty (gir/an-ty), n. [O. Fr. guarantie, 
N. Fr. garantie, Pr. guarentia, garentia, Sp. & Pg. 
garantia, It. guarentia, from O. Fr. guarantir, N. 
Fr. garantir, Pr. garentir, Sp. & Pg. garantir, It. 
guaranting, guarentire, to warrant, 
guarant, N. Fr. garant, Pr. guaran, guiren, Sp. 


garante, O. It. guarento, L. Lat. warens, O. H. Ger. | 
werent, O. Fries. werand, warend, a warranter, | 
from O.H. Ger. werén, to warrant, guard, keep.] | 
(Law.) An undertaking to answer for the payment | 


of some debt, or the performance of some contract 
or duty, of another, in case of the failure of such 
other to pay or perform; a warranty; a security. 
Guar/an-ty (gir/an-ty), v.t. [imp. & p. p. GUAR- 

ANTIED; p. pr. & vb. n. ANT Ne 

1. (Law.) To undertake or engage that another 
person shall perform what he has stipulated; to un- 
dertake to be answerable for the debt or default of 
another; to engage to answer for the performance 
of some promise or duty by another in case of a 
failure by the latter to perform. 

2. Toun“ertake to secure to another, at all events. 

3. To indemnify; to save harmless. 


ts Guaranty is the prevalent form of writing the | 
word among legal writers and in law-books, in the United | 
States, both for the verb and the substantive. Guarantee | 


is the form most commonly used in England. 

Guiird (gird, 72), v. t. [imp. & p. p. GUARDED; 
Dp. pr. & vb. 2. GUARDING.] [O. Fr. guarder, war- 
der, N. Fr. garder, Py., Sp., & Pg. guardar, It. guar- 
dare, from O. H. Ger. wartén, to see, look, observe, 
guard, N. H. Ger. warten, O. Sax. warddn, A-S. 
weardian, Eng. ward.]| 

1. To protect from danger; to secure against sur- 
prise, attack, or injury; to keep in safety; to de- 
fend; to shelter; to shield from surprise or attack ; to 
protect by attendance; to accompany for protection. 

For Heaven still guards the right. Shak. 

2. To protect the edge of, especially with an or- 
namental border; hence, to fasten or ornament with 
lace and the like. F 

The body of your discourse is sometime guarded with frag- 
ments, and the guards are but slightly basted on neither. Shak. 

3. To fasten by binding; to gird. [Obs.] B. Jon. 

Syn.—To defend; protect; shield; keep; watch. 

Guiird, v. i. To watch by way of caution or de- 
fense; to be cautious; to be in a state of defense or 
safety; as, careful persons guard against mistakes 
or against temptations. 

Guiird (gird), n. [O. Fr. guarde, N. Fr. garde, Pr. 
& Sp. guarda, It. & Sp. guardia, Goth. vardja, O. 
H. Ger. warto, warta, Eng. ward. See supra.] 

1. That which guards or secures from injury, 
danger, exposure, or attack; as, (@.) A man or 
body of men stationed to protect a person or posi- 
tion; a watch; a sentinel. ‘*The guard which 


rom O. Fr. | 
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kept the door of the king’s house.” 1 Kings xiv. 27. 
(b.) who has charge of a mail coach or a rail- 
way n; a conductor. [#ng.] (c.) An expres- 
sion or admission intended to secure against ob 
tions or censure. 


They have expressed themselves with as few guards and 


restrictions as I, Atterbury. 

2. Any fixture or attachment designed to protect 
or secure against injury, soiling, or defacement, 
theft or loss; as, (a.) Part of a sword hilt which 
protects the hand. (b.) Ornamental lace or hem 
protecting the edge of a garment. (c.) A chain or 
cord for fastening a time-piece to one’s person. (d.) 
A fence to prevent falling from the deck of a vessel. 
(e.) A widening of the deck of a steamboat by a 
framework of strong timbers, which curve out on 
each side to the water-wheel, and protect it and the 
shaft against collision. 

3. (Lencing.) A posture of defense. 

Advanced guard, or vanguard (Mil.), a body of troops, 
either horse or foot, marching before an army or divis- 
ion, to prevent surprise, or give notice of danger.— Grand 
guard, one of the posts of the second line belonging to 
a system of advance posts of an army. Mahan. — Guard 
mounting, the parade of mounting on a guard. — Life 
guard, a body of select troops, whose duty is to defend 
the person of a prince or other officer.— Off the guard, 
in a careless state; inattentive.—On guard, acting or 
serving as a guard.— On the guard, in a watchful state ; 
vigilant. — Rear guard, a body of troops marching in the 
rear of an army or division, for its protection.— Zo run 
the guard, to pass the watch or sentinel without leave. 

Syn.—Detense; shield; protection; safeguard; con- 
voy; escort; care; attention; watch; heed. 

Guiird/a-ble, a. [O. Fr. guardable, N. Fr. gar- 
dable. See GUARD, v.] Capable of being guarded 
or protected. 


Guiird/age, n. [O. Fr. guardage, gardage. Sce 
GUARD, v.] Nivatdship. [ Obs.] Shak. 
Guiird@/ant, a. [O. Fr. guardant, p. pr. of guarder. 
See GUARD, v. 
1. Acting as guardian. [Obs.] Shak. 
2. (Zfer.) Having the face turned toward the 
spectator. 
Guiird/ant,n. A guardian. [0bs.] Shak. 


Guiird/-bidat, n. A boat appointed to row the 
rounds among ships of war in a harbor, to observe 
that their officers keep a good lookout, : 

Guiird’=-chim/ber, n. A guard-room. ; 

Guiird/ed, a. 1. Cautious; circumspect; as, he 
was guarded in his expressions. 

2. Framed or uttered with caution; as, his ex- 
pressions were guarded. 


| Guiird/ed-ly, adv. Ina guarded or cautious manner. 


Guird/ed-mess, 7. 
guarded, 

Guiird/en-age,n. Guardianship. [Obs. and rare.] 

His younger brother... had recommended his daughter to 
his tuition and guardenage. _ Holland. 

Guiird/er,n. One who guards. i 

Guiird/ful, a Wary; cautious. [Obs.] A. Till. 

Guird/ful-ly, adv. In a guardful manner. 

Guird/i-an (giird/i-an), n. [O. Fr. guardain, gar- 
dian, N. Fr. gardien, Pr. & Sp. guardian, It. guar- 
diano, L. Lat. guardianus. See GuARD, v.] 

1. One who guards, preserves, or secures; one 
to whom any person or thing is committed for pro- 
tection, security, or preservation from injury; a 
warden. 

2. (Law.) One who has, or is entitled to, the cus- 
tody of the person or property of an infant, a minor 
without living parents, or a person who is incapable 
of managing his own affairs. 

Guird/i-am, a. Performing, or appropriate to, the 
office of a protector; as, a guardian angel; guardian 
care. 

Guiird/i-an-age, n. [ Obs. 

Guird/i-ang¢e, n. 

Guird/i-an-ess,n. A female guardian. Beau. § Fl. 

Guiird/i-an-less, a. Without a guardian. 

A lady, guardianless, 
Left to the push of all allurement. Marston. 

Guird/i-an-ship, n. The oflice of a guardian; 
protection; care; watch. 

Guiird/Yess, a. Without a guard or defense. 

Guiird’-room (28), 7. A room for the accommo. 
dation of guards. 

Guiivd/-ship,n. A vessel of war appointed to su~ 
perintend the marine affairs in a harbor or river, 
and also, in the English service, to receive impressed 
seamen. 


The state or quality of being 


Guardianship. 


Guiird/ship,n. Care; protection. [Obs.] Swift. 
Guar/ish (gfir/ish), v. t. O. Fr. guarir, garir, 


warir, N. Fr. guérir, Pr. garir, O. Sp. guarir, N. 
Sp. guarecer, It. guarire, guerire, from Goth. var- 
jan, A-S. warian, O. H. Ger. werjan, N. H. Ger. 
wehren, to defend, guard.] Toheal. [0Ovs.] 
She did the best 
His grievous hurt to guarish. Spenser. 
Guii/va (gwii/va) (Synop., § 180), m. [Sp. guayaba, 
guayabo, Fr. guayave, goyave, guayavrien, goyavier, 
N. Lat. guajava.| A tropical tree, or its fruit, of 
the genus Psidium. Two species are well known, 
the P.pyriferum, or white guava, and P. pomife- 
rum, or red guava. The fruit or berry is shaped 
like a pomegranate, but is much smaller. It is some- 
what astringent, but makes a delicious jelly. ~ 
Gud-=i’ma (gwa-),n. A genus of plants possess- 
ing mucilaginous properties, 
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Guardianship. [ Ovs.] a, Hall. 


GUBERNANCE 








Gii/ber-mange, 7. Government. [Obs.] Strype. 
Gii/ber-niite, v.t. [Lat. gubernare, rnatum. 
ee GOVERN.] To govern. [Obs.] Cockeram. 
/ber-ni/tion, n. [Lat. gubernatio.] The act 

of governing; government. [Qbs.] Watls. 
Gii/ber-ni/tive,a. Governing. [Obds.] Chauce. 


Gi ber-na-td/ri-al (89), a. 
ernor. See GUBERNATE.] 
ment, or to a governor. 

Gid/geon 
(giid4jun), 
n. Be 
goujon, fr. 
Lat. gobio, 
or gobius, 
Gr.cwftds. 
Cf. Gooc- 
ING and 
GOUGE.]} X 

1. A small fresh-water fish (the Gobio fluviatilis), 
allied to the carp. It is easily caught, and often 
used for bait. 

2. A person easily cheated or insnared. Swift. 

3. A bait; allurement. + Shak. 

4. (Mach.) The 
piece of iron in the 
end of a wooden 
shaft on which it 

- turnsin acollar or 
on a gudgeon-block ; 
formerly, the part 
of any horizontal 
shaft on which it 
runs. 

5. (Naut.) An eye or clamp fastened to the stern- 
post to hang the rudder on. 

Gud’seon (gtid/jun), v.f. To fraudulently deprive ; 
to cheat. [fare.] ‘‘To be gudgeoned of the op- 
portunities which had been given you.” JV”. Scott. 

Giie,n. A sharper; arogue. [0bs.] J. Webster. 

Gué/ber,)n. [Per. gabr, ghebr, from Ar. kdfr, ka- 

Gué/bre,} jir, an infidel; Turk. giwur, giaour.] 
A Gheber. See GHEBER. . 

GuélVder-rose (g¢l/der-), n. (Bot.) A species of 
Viburnum (V. opulus), bearing large bunches of 
white flowers ; — called also snowball-tree. Loudon. 

Guélf (gwtlf), nm. [It. Guelfo, O. Ger. Hwelfo, 

Gueiph | from O.H. Ger. hwelf, O. Sax. & A-S. 
hvelp, Icel. hvelpr, Eng. whelp.| (ist.) One of a 
faction in Italy, A. D. 1250-1500, which supported 
the pope, and opposed the Ghibelines, or faction of 
the emperor. 

Guér/don (gtr/don, 14), n. [O. Fr. guerdon, guerre- 
don, Pr. guierdon, guiardon, guazardon, for gua- 
dardon, It. guiderdone, O. Sp. gualardon, N. Sp. 
galardon, Pg. galardéao, L. Lat. widerdonum, from 
O.H. Ger. widar, N. H. Ger. wider, again, against, 
and Lat. donwm, gift, present, or corrupted from 
O. H. Ger, widarlon, recompense, A-S. widherleun.] 
A reward; requital; recompense ; — used both in a 
good and bad sense. 

So young as to regard men’s frown or smile, 
As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot. Byron. 
t= Formerly pronounced gzer'dun, to a limited ex- 
tent. 

Guév/don, v.t. [O.Fr. guerdonner, guerredonner, 
Pr. guiardonar, guazardonar, It. guiderdonare, Sp. 
gulurdonar, Pg. galardoar. See supra.] To give 
guerdon to; toreward. [Lare.] 

Him we gave a costly bribe 
To guerdon silence. Tennyson, 

Guér/don-a-ble, a. Worthy of reward. Sir G. Buck. 

Guér/don-less, a Without reward. [0Obs.] 

Gue-riV1léa,n. See GUERRILLA. 

Guérite, n. [Fr.] (fort.) A projecting sentry- 
box of masonry at the salient angles of works on the 
top of the revetment. Eng. Cyc. 

-Guer-riVla (ger-ril/l4), n.  ([Sp., literally little 
war, skirmish, diminutive of guerra, war; Pr., It., 
& Pg. also guerra, Fr. guerre, from O. H. Ger. 
werra, scandal, A-S. wir, O. Eng. werre, Eng. war, 
from O. H. Ger. & O. Sax. werran, N. H. Ger. wir- 
ren, to confound, overturn. } 

1. Anirregular mode of carrying on war, by the 
constant attacks of independent bands, adopted in 
the north of Spain during the Peninsular war. 

2. One who carries on, or assists in carrying on, 
irregular warfare; especially a member of an inde- 
pendent band engaged in predatory excursions 
against anenemy. [Written also guerilla.] 

te The term guerrilia is the diminutive of the Spanish 
word guerra, war, and means petty war, that is, war 
carried on by detached parties; generally in the moun- 
tains....A guerrilla party means an irregular band of 
armed men, carrying on an irregular war, not being able, 
according to their character as a guerrilla party, to carry 
on what the law terms a regular war. The irregularity 
of the guerrilla party consists in its origin, for it is either 
self-constituted or constituted by the call of a single indi- 
vidual, not according to the general law of levy, conscrip- 
tion, or volunteering; it consists in its disconnection with 
the army, as to its pay, provision, and movements, and it 
is irregular as to the permanency of the band, which may 
be dismissed and called again together atany time. — 

F. Lieber. 

Guerrilla (Ger-ri/la), a. Pertaining to, or en- 
gaged in, warfare carried on irregularly and by in- 
dependent bands; as, a guerrilla party. 

Gutr/ritle’ro (gtr/reel-yi’/ro), n. [Sp. See Guer- 


Lat. gubernator, gov- 
ertaining to govern- 





Gudgeon (Gobio fi uviatilis). 





Gudgeon. 
a, wooden shaft. b, gudgeon. 








RILLA.] An irregular soldier; a member of a guer- 
rilla band or party; a partisan. 

Guéss, v.t. [imp. Ort GUESSED (gést); p. pr. & 
vb. N. GUESSING.] [O. Eng. gesse, D. gissen, Dan. 
gisse and giette, Sw. gissa, Icel. giska, for gitska, al- 
lied to A-S. gitan, Eng. get, to obtain. ] 

1. To form an opinion concerning without certain 
principles or means of knowledge; to judge of at 
random. 

First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess. Pope. 

2. To judge or form an opinion of, from reasons 
that seem preponderating, but are not decisive. 

We may then guess how far it was from his design. J/ilton. 

3. To solve by a correct conjecture; to conjecture 
rightly; as, he who guesses the riddle shall have 
the ring; he has gwessed my designs. 

4. To hit upon by accident. Locke. 

Your own people have informed you, I guess, by this time. 

Middleton. 

Syn.—To conjecture; suppose; surmise; suspect; di- 
vine; think; imagine; fancy. — To Guess, THINK, RECK- 
ON. Guess denotes to attempt to hit upon at random; as, 
to guess at a thing when blindfolded; to conjecture or 
form an opinion on hidden or very slight grounds; as, to 
guess a riddle, to guess out the meaning of an obscure 
passage. It is a gross vulgarism to use the word guess, 
not in its true and specific sense, but simply for think or 
believe ; as, I guess the mail has arrived; I gwess he is at 
home. It is equally vulgar to use reckon in the same 
way; as, I reckon the mail has arrived; I reckon he is at 
home. 

Guéss, v.i. To make a guess or random judgment; 
to conjecture ; — with of, at, about, &c. - 

This is the place, as well as 1 can guess. Milton. 

Guiéss,n. Judgment without sufficient or decisive 

evidence or grounds; conjecture. 
A poet must confess 
Tis art’s like physic — but a happy guess. Dryden. 

Guéss,n. <A guest. [Obs.] J. Webster. 

Guéss/a-ble, a. Capable of being guessed or im- 
agined. Carlyle. 

Guéss’er,. One who guesses; one who forms or 
gives an opinion without certain means of knowing. 

Guéss/ing-ly, adv. In a guessing manner; by way 


of conjecture. Shak. 
Guéss/ive,a. Determined by guesses; conjectural. 
[ Obs. and rare. ] Feltham. 


Guéss/-rdpe, n. See GUEST-ROPE. 

Guiéss/-work (-wirk), 2. 
sults obtained, by guess; conjecture. 

Guést, n. [A-S. gest, Icel. gestr, Sw. giist, Dan. 
gjist, O. Sax., D., & Ger. gast, Goth. gasts, allied 
to Lat. hostis, or fostis, stranger, enemy, Slav. gost), 
guest, originally one that is entertained, from Skr. 
ghas, to eat up.] A visitor or friend reccived and 
entertained for a short time; a visitor entertained 
without pay; a lodger at a hotel, lodging or board- 
ing house. | : 

To cheer his guests, whom he had stayed that night. Spenser. 

Guést, v.i. To act the part of a guest. [0bs.] 

And tell me, best of princes, who he was 
That quested here so late. 

Guést/ive, «a. Pertaining to a guest. 
rare. | 

Guist/-rite, 2. 


Chapman. 


Chapman. 

Office due toa guest. Chapman. 
Guést/-rdpe, n. A rope to tow with, or to make 

fast a boat. [Written also gwess-rope. } 
Guést/wise, adv. Inthe manner of a guest. 
Guf-faw’, n. A loud burst of laughter; horse-laugh. 
Gitig’/gle, v.t. See GuURGLE. 
Gfihr (gir),. [Ger., originally fermentation, from 

giihren, O. H. Ger. gesan, to ferment.] <A loose, 

earthy deposit from water, found in the cavities or 


clefts of rocks, mostly white, but sometimes red or | 


yellow, from a mixture of clay or ocher. 
Nicholson. Cleaveland, 


n. The same as GUAIACUM, q.V. 
(Zoél.) A kind of quadruped resembling 


Guiae, 
Gui-#/eum, 
Guilba, n. 
the gazelle. 
Guid/a-ble, a. Capable of being guided. Sprat. 
Guid/age,n. [See GuipE.] 1. The reward given 
to a guide for services. [?are.] Ainsworth. 

2. Guidance; lead; direction. [Pare.] Southey. 

Guid/ange, n. [See GuipE.] The act of guiding; 
the superintendence of a guide; direction; govern- 
ment; a leading. 

His studies were without guidance and mithon pan. 

facaulay. 

Guide (gid, 72), v. t. [imp. & p. p. GUIDED; p. pr. & 

vb. 2. GUIDING.] [Fr. guider, Pr. guidar, yuizar, 

guiar, Sp. & Pg. guiar, It. guidare, from Goth. 
vitan, to watch over, give heed to, A-8. witan.] 

1. To lead or direct in a way; to conduct in a 
course or path; to pilot; as, to guide an enemy or 
a traveler who is not acquainted with the road or 
course. 

I wish you'd guide me to your sovereign’s court. Shak. 

2. To regulate and manage; to direct; to order; 
to superintend the training or education of; to in- 
struct and influence intellectually and morally; to 
train; to influence. j 

He will guide his affairs with discretion. Ps. exii. 5. 
Guide, n. [Fr. guide, Pr. guida, guit, Sp. guia, It. 
guida. See supra.] 

1. A person who leads or directs another in his 
way or course; a conductor. 


Work performed, or re- | 


[ Obs. and} 


| Guile’less-ly, adv. 


GUILLOCHE 


2. One who directs another in his conduct or 
course of life; a director; a regulator. 

He will be our guide, even unto death. Js. xlviii. 14. 

3. (Mil.) A non-commissioned officer placed on 
the directing flank of each subdivision of a column 
of troops to conduct it. His duty is to follow in the 
trace of, to keep at the proper distance from, and to 
maintain the step of, the leading guide. 

Guide!’-birs, n. pl. (Mach.) The parts of a steam- 
engine on which 5 
the cross-head 
slides, and_ by 
which it is kept 
parallel to the 
cylinder, being a 
substitute for the parallel-motion;—called also 
guides, guide-blocks, slide-rods, and slides. 

Guide/less, a. Destitute of a guide. Dryden. 

Guide/-podst, n. A post at the fork of a road, to 
direct travelers in the way. 

Guid/er,n. A guide; a director. [Obs.] Shak: 

Guid/er-ess,n, <A female guide. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Gui/don (gi/don), m. [Fr. guidon. See Guripk, v.| 

1. A small flag or streamer, as that carried by 
cavalry, or that used to direct the movements of a 
body of infantry, or to make signals at sea; also, 
the flag of a guild or fraternity. In the U.S8. ser- 
vice, each company of cavalry has a guidon. 

The pendants and guidous were carried by the ofticers of 
the army. BLeelyn. 

2. One who carries a flag. Johnson. 

3. One of a community of guides established at 
Rome, by Charlemagne, to accompany pilgrims to 
the Holy Land. [Obs.] 

Guild (gild), n. [A-S. gild, gield, geld, tribute, a 
society or company where payment was made for 
its charge and support, from A-S. gildan, geldan, 
to pay; L. & H. Ger. gilde, D. gild, L. Lat. gelda; 
Goth. gild, tribute, Icel. gildi, value, worth. ] 

1. An association of men belonging to the same 
class, or engaged in kindred pursuits, formed for 
mutual aid and protection; a business fraternity; 
as, the Stationers’ Guild; the Ironmongers’ Guild. 
They were originally licensed by the government, 
and endowed with special privileges and authority. 

2. A guildhall. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Guild/a-ble, a. Liable toatax. [Obs.] Spelman. 

Guild/er, n. See GILDER. 

Guil@hall (gild/hawl), n. The hall where a guild 
or corporation usually assemble. 

Guile (gil, 72),n. [O. Fr. guile, Pr. guila, guil, from 
A-S. wile, Eng. wile, Icel. vil; not from A-S. wig- 
lian, to prophesy, gewiglian, to enchant, deccive, 
Icel. vigla, to confound.] Craft; cunning; artifice; 
duplicity ; deceit; — usually in a bad sense. 

Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile. Johni. 47. 

To wage by force or guile eternal war. Milton. 

Guile, v.t. Ps Fr. guiler, guiller, Pr. guilar. See 
supra.] [Obs.] 

1. To disguise craftily ; to conceal. 

2. To deceive; to delude. Spenser. 

Guile/ful, a. Full of guile; characterized by cun- 
ning, deceit, or treachery; guilty. ‘A gwileful 
liberality.” _ Milton. 

Guile/ful-ly, adv. Ina guileful manner. 

Guile/ful-ness, mn. The state or quality of being 
guileful, Sherwood. 

Guile/’less, a. Free from guile or deceit; artless. 

In a guileless manner. 

Guile/less-ness,n. State or quality of being guile- 
less; freedom from guile or deceit. 

Guil/er,n. One who betrays into danger by insid- 
ious arts. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Guil-le-mét’ (gil-le-mét/), m. [Fr., so called from 
the name of the inventor.} A turned comma used 
as a mark of a quotation, thus [‘];—in the plural, 
applied both to the turned commas and to the apos- 
trophes, used to indicate a quotation, as thus [‘ ”’]; 
quotation marks or points. 
[ Rare.] 

Guil/le-m6?t/ (gi]'/le-m3dt/), 
nN. ie guillemot; W. 
chwilawg.] A marine div- 
ing bird of the genus Uria, 
having very stout legs, and 
three completely webbed 
toes, allied to the penguins, 
auks, and_ divers, and 
found in the northern - 
parts of Europe, Asia, and 
America. The common 
guillemot, or willock, is 
the U. troile; the black 
guillemot, or dovekie, is 
the U. grylle. 

Guille-vat/,n. [Fr. guil- 
loire, from guiller, to work, 
ferment, from Armor. 
goell, ferment, yeast.] A vat for fermenting liquors. 

Guilloche (gil-losh’), nm. __ 
Fr. guillochis, from the oon 
inventor, named Gwillot.] 
(Arch.) An ornament in 
the form of two or more 
bands or strings twisted F2 
over each other in a con- 





Guide-bars. 


Spenser. 





Guillemot (Uria troile). 











tinued series. Gwilt. 
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Guil/lo-time/ (2Yl’/lo-teen’) (Synop., § 130), ». [Fr., 
from Guillotin,a French gg, 
physician, though he 
was neither the inventor 
nor the introducer of it, 
but merely proposed, in 
the Constituent Assem- 
bly of 1789, to abolish 
the usual mode of de- 
capitation, and use ma- 
chinery which would 
dispense with the ax 
or sword. The in- 
strument was in- 
vented by Dr. An- 
toine Louis, in 1792, 
and was at first , 
called Lowison or 
Louisetie; but this 
name was soon su- 
perseded by that of Guillotine, first used in a satiri- 
eal song published in a royalist newspaper of the 
day.] An engine or machine for beheading a per- 
son by the stroke of a heavy ax or cutter, which is 
raised by a cord and let fall upon the neck of the 
victim. 

Guil/lo-tine’ (gil/lo-teen’), v. é. [imp. & p. p. GUIL- 
LOTINED; p. pr. & vb. n. GUILLOTINING.] [Fr. 
guillotiner.| To behead with the guillotine. 

Guills, n. A plant; the corn-marigold. 

Guilt (gilt), 2. [A-S. gylt, crime, Ger. giilte, impost, 
rent, giilten, to pay the rent, from geltan, to be 
worth, to cost, O. Ger. to requite, to pay, A-S. gel- 
dan, gildan, to pay; probably originally signifying 
the fine or mulct paid for an offense, and afterward 
the offense itself. } 

1. The criminality and consequent exposure to 
punishment resulting from willful disobedience of 
Jaw, or from morally wrong action; crime; crimi- 
nality; neglect to obey, or transgression of, right 
principle; offense against right. 

Satan had not to answer, but stood struck 
With guilt of his own sin. Milton. 

2. Exposure to any legal penalty or forfeiture. 

A ship incurs guilt by the violation of a blockade. Kent. 
Guilt/i-ly, adv. Ina guilty manner. 
Guwilt/i-ness,n. The quality or state of being guilty; 

wickedness; criminality; guilt. 

Guilt/less, a. 1. Free from guilt, crime, or offense ; 
not guilty; innocent; not liable to a charge. 

The Lord will not hold him guiléiless that taketh his name 












Guillotine. 


in vain. ee eK. Ve 
2. Without experience or trial. 
; Such gardening tools, as art yet rude, 
Guiltless of fire, had formed. Dilton. 


Guilt/less-ly, adv. Ina guiltless manner. 

Guilt/less-mess,n. The quality or state of being 
guiltless. Sidney. 

Guilt/-sick,a. Made sick by guilt, or the conscious- 
ness of guilt. ‘A gwili-sick conscience.” B. G Fl. 

Guilt’/y (gilt/y), a [compar. GUILTIER; superl. 
GUILTIEST.|] [A-S. gyltig, a party to an action. 
See GuILr. 

1. Evincing guilt; justly exposed to penalty ; crim- 
inal and ill-deserving; morally delinquent; wicked; 
corrupt;—used with o/, and usually followed by 
the crime, sometimes by the punishment. 

They answered and said, He is guilty of death. Matt. xxvi. 66. 

Nor he, nor you, were guilty of the strife. Dryden. 

2. Conscious; cognizant. [Obs.] B, Jonson. 
3. Condemned to payment. [Obs. and rare.] 


Dryden. 

Guilt/y-like, adv. Guiltily. [Obs.] Shak. 
Guim/bard, vn. [Fr. guimbarde.] A jew’s-harp. 
[ Rare. ] Maunder. 


Guin/ea (gin/e), nm. [From Guinea, in Africa, 
abounding in gold.] A gold coin of England cur- 
rent for twenty-one shillings sterling, or about five 
dollars, but no longer issued. 

The guinea, so called from the Guinea gold out of which it 
was first struck, was proclaimed in 1663, and to go for twenty 
shillings; but it never went for less than twenty-one shillings. 

Pinkerton. 

Guin/ea-eérn, 7. (Bot.) The great or Indian mil- 
let, a variety of the Sorghum vulgare. 

Guin/ea-drdp/per, n. One who cheats by drop- 
ping guineas. 

Guin/ea-fowl, n. (Or- 
nith.) A fowl (the Numida 
meleagris), closely allied 
to the peacocks and to 
the turkeys, originally 
brought from Africa. It 
is larger than the common 
hen, has a colored fleshy 
horn on each side of the 
head, and is of a dark 
gray color, variegated 
with small white spots; 
— called also guwinea-hen. 

Guin/ea-grains, n. pl. 
Grains of paradise. 

Guin/ea-grass, n. (Bot.) A tall, strong forage 
grass (Panicum maximum of Jacquin), introduced 
from the west coast of Africa into the West Indies 
and Southern States of America. Simmonds, 

Guin/ea-hén, n. See GuINEA-FOWL. 


Guinea-fowl. 
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Guin/ea=pép/per, n. (Bot.) The seeds of two dif- 
ferent plants of the genus Amomum (A. granapara- 
disi, and A. grandijlorum), found in Africa and the 
East India islands, having a hot, biting taste, and, 
being aromatic and stimulant, much used as a con- 
diment; grains of paradise; also, Cayenne pepper. 
See GRAINS OF PARADISE. 

Guin/ea-pig, 2. [Probably a mistake for Guwiana- 
pig.) (Zool.) A small 
Brazilian rodent; the 
Cavia cobayia. It is 
about seven inches in 
length, and of a white 
color, with spots of or- 
ange and black. 

Guin/ea-worm 
(-warm), m. (Zo001.) 
An entozoid worm 
found in Africa (the Filaria medinensis), that bur- 
rows in the human cellular tissue. It is round, 
whitish, and attains considerable length. 

Guin/i-ad (gwin/i-ad),n. See GwINraAD. 

Giavtprre (ge-ptr’),n. [Fr.] An imitation of an- 
tique lace, which is durable, less expensive, and 
equally beautiful; also, a kind of gimp. Simmonds. 

Guir/land,n. A garland. [Obs.] Holland. 

Guise (giz, 72), n. (Fr. guise, Pr., Sp., Pe., oo. It. 
guisa, from O. H. Ger. wisa, L. Ger., A-S., & Eng. 
wise, Icel. visa, N. H. Ger. weise.] 

1. External appearance in manner or dress; ap- 
propriate indication or expression; garb; behavior; 
mien. “As then the gwise was for each gentle 
swain.” Spenser. 

A vast, tremendous, unformed specter, in a far more terrific 
guise than any which ever yet have overpowered the imagina- 
tion. Burke. 

2. Customary way of speaking or acting ; custom; 
mode}; practice. 

The swain replied, ‘‘ It never was our guise 
To slight the poor, or aught humane despise.” Pope. 

Guis/er (Ziz/er), n. ne guise.| A person in dis- 
guise; a mummer who goes about at Christmas. 

Gui-tiir’ (g1-tiir’), n. Be guitarre, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. guitarra, It. chitarra, from 
Gr. «Sapa, Lat. cithara. Cf. CITHERA.] 
A stringed instrument of music resem- 
bling the violin, but larger, and having 
six strings, played upon with the fingers, 
three of silk covered with silver wire, 
and three of catgut. 

Giw/1a,n. [See GoLA.] (Arch.) An ogee, 
or wavy member in a building; the cy- 
matium. 

GWilar, a. [Lat. gula, throat; Fr. gu- 
latire.] Pertaining to the throat. 

GiVlaund, n. [Icel. gul-dnd, from gulr, 
yellow, Dan. gul, and 6nd, duck, Dan. 
and.) (Ornith.) An aquatic fowl, of a 
size between a duck and a goose, the breast and 
belly white, the head mallard-green. It inhabits 
Iceland. Pennant, 

Gtilch, n. [See infra.] 1. A glutton; a swallowing 
or devouring. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

2. A ravine, or dry water-course; a gully. 

Gilch, v.t. [Prov. Sw. gédlka, to gulch, Icel. gull, 
mouthful, D. gulzig, greedy.] To swallow greed- 
ily. [Obs.] 

Giile, v.t. To give the color of gules to. Heywood. 

Giiles (gilz), n. [Fr. gueules, from 
L.Lat. gula, reddened skin. ] ( Her.) 
A red color; red; —intended, per- 
haps, to represent courage, anima- 
tion, or hardihood, and indicated 
in engraved figures of escutcheons 
and the like by straight perpendic- 
ular lines. 

Full on this casement shone the wintery 

moon, 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s 

fair breast. Keats, 


Gulf, n. [Fr. golfe; It., Sp., & Pg. golfo, Pr. golfo, 
D.& Ger. golf, from Gr. xé\rus, bosom, bay, gulf, 
Mod. Gr. Kod@os.] 

1. A hollow place in the earth; an abyss; a deep 
chasm or basin, 





Guinea-pig. 





Guitar. 





Gules. 


IIe then surveyed 
Hell and the gulf between. Milton. 
2. (Geog.) A wide opening filled from the sea; 
the entrance of the ocean into the main land; a large 
bay; an open sea, 

Gulf/-stréam, nn. (Geog.) A-warm current in the 
Atlantic Ocean running from the Gulf of Mexico 
along the shores of the United States, and continu- 
ing over the North-eastern Atlantic. 

Gulf/-weed, n. (Bot.) A branching sea-weed (the 
Sargassum bacciferum, or sea-grape), having nu- 
merous grape-like air-vessels, and found in the 
gulf-stream. 

Gwili/y, a. Full of whirlpools or gulfs. 


To pass the gulfy purple sea that did no sea-rites know. 
Chapman. 


Gi/list, n, [Lat. gulo.] A glutton. [Obs.] Wealty. 
Gull, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GULLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GULLING.] [O.Sw. gylla, to deceive, D. kullen; O. 
Fr. guiller, guiler, to deceive. Cf. GUILE, GULL, a 
sea-fowl, and DurE.] To deceive; to cheat; to mis- 
lead by deception; to trick; to defraud. 
The vulgar, gulled into rebellion, armed. 
I’m not gulling him for the emperor's service. 


Dryden. 
Coleridge. 





GUM 






Gill, n. 1. A cheating or cheat; trick; fraud. Shak. 
2. One easily cheated; a dupe. ~ She 
Gull, n. (Corn. gullan, W. gwylan. Cf. supra. ] 


nith.) A web- 
footed sea- 
fowl, of the 
genus Larus, 
with long, nar- 
row wings and 
with astraight 
beak hooked 2 
at the tip. The 
common gull 
is the Larus 
zonorhynchus. 
(er Why the 
word “gull” 
should be employed to express stupidity, I ean not at all 
comprehend; for the gudls are very knowing birds indeed, 
and difficult to be deceived. J. G. Wood. 
GulVage,n. Act of being gulled. [0Obs.] 
Had you no quirk 
To avoid gullage, sir, by such acreature? 2B. Jonson. 
Gull/-eatch/er, n. s<One who catches gulls; one 
who deceives or entraps silly people. Shak. 
Guller,n. One who gulls. 
Gull/er-y,n. An act, or the practice, of gulling. 
Obs.) ‘A mere guillery.” Selden. 
Guillet, n. [Fr. goulet, goulette, goulot, goulotte, 
gullet, water-channel, Pr. golet, gorge, defile, goleta, 
gullet, channel, from Lat. gula, gullet, throat. } 

1. (Anat.) The passage in the neck of an animal ~ 
by which food and liquor are taken into the stomach ; 
the esophagus. } 

2. Something shaped like the food-passage, or 
performing similar functions; as, (a@.) A channel 
for water. Heylin. (b.) A preparatory cut or chan- 
nel in excavations of sufficient width for the pas- 
sage of earth-wagons. (c.) A concave cut made in 
the teeth of some saw-blades. 


Great black-backed Gull. 


Gul/li-bil/i-ty, n. The quality or state of being 

gullible. [Colloq.] J. Foster. 
Gual/li-ble, a, Easily-gulled. [Colloq.] 
Gullish, a. Foolish; stupid. [Obs.] 


They have most part some gullish humor or other. Burton. 


Gtill/ish-ness, n. The quality or state of being 
gullish, [Obs.] 

Gully, n. [See GuULLET.] 

1. A channel] or hollow worn in the earth by a 
current of water; a gulch. 

2. A large knife. [Scot.] W. Scott. 

3. Aniron rail or tram-plate. Francis. 

Gal ly,v.t. [imp. & p. p. GULLIED; p. pr. & vb. 1. 
GULLYING.] ‘To wear into a gully or into gullies; 
to make by a gully or by gullies. 

Gully, v.t. Torun with noise. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Gul ly-gut,n. <A glutton. [Obs. Chapman. 

Gul/ly-hole,n. An opening where gutters empty 
their contents into the subterraneous sewer. 

Johnson. 

Gu-16s/i-ty, n. [Lat. gulosus, gluttonous; gula, gul- 
let, throat.] Excessive fondness for the pleasures 
of the table; greediness; voracity. [ Rare.] Browne. 

Guilp,v.t. [imp. & p.p. GULPED (giilpt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. GULPING.] [D. gulpen, golpen, from golpe, 
whirlpool, gulf, q. v.] To swallow eagerly, or in 
large draughts; to swallow up. 

In all comic meters, the gulping of short syllables, and the 
abbreviation of syllables... are not so much a license as a law. 

Coleridge. 

To guip up, to throw up from the throat or stomach ; to 
disgorge. 

Gtilp,n. 1. The act of taking a large swallow; a 
swallow, or as much as is swallowed at once. 

2. A disgorging. 

Gtilph, n. The same as Gur. [Obs.] 

Giul’y, a. Of, or pertaining to, gules. ‘“ To rear the 
horrid standard of those guly red dragons.” Ailton. 

Gtim,n. [A-8. goma, palate, D. & Sw. gom, Icel. 
gomr, Dan. gane, O. H. Ger. giumo, gouwmo, N. H. 
Ger. yaum, gaumen.] The hard, fleshy substance 
covering the jaws and investing the teeth. 

Giim, n. [A-S. goma, Pr. & Sp. goma, It. & Pg. gom- 
ma, Fr. gomme, D. gom, Ger. gummi, Lat. gummi 
and commis, Gr. koput; Russ. kamedj, from Gr. 
koppiocoyv, diminutive of képpe.] 

1. A vegetable secretion in the juices of many 
plants that hardens when it exudes, but is soluble 
in water; as, gum arabic; gum tragacanth; the 
gum ot the cherry-tree. Also, with less propriety, 
exudations that are not soluble in water; as, gum 
copal and gum sandarach, which are resins. 

2. (Bot.) A tree of the genus Nyssa ;— called 
also black gum and sour gum. 

Gum arabic, a gum which flows from trees of several 
species of the genus Acacia, found in Africa and the south 
of Asia. — Gum elastic, or elastic gum, caoutchoue or In- 
dia rubber, the white juice of a tropical tree (the Sipho- 
nia elastica), which, when dry, becomes very tough and 
elastic. — Gum juniper, agum resin occurring in the form 
of whitish tears, obtained from the Juniperus communis. 
— Gumiac. See Lac. — Gum senegal, a gum resembling 
gum arabic, brought from near the River Senegal, in 
Africa. — Gum tragacanth. See TRAGACANTH. 

Giim, v.t. [imp. & p. p. GUMMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GUMMING.] To smear with gum; to close with gum ; 
to unite or stiffen by gum or gum-like substance. 

He frets like a gummed velvet. Shak. 








GUMBO 
Giim/bo, 7. 


4 {Written also gombo ; i.q. okra, and a 
soup in which this plant enters largely as an ingre- 
dient. Local in the southern part of the United 
States.] A dish composed of okra, tomatoes, and 
a little mustard together. 

m/=boil, 7. A boil or small abscess on the gum; 

— often caused by carious teeth. 

4Gim-¢is/tus, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Cis- 
tus (C. ladaniferus), a species of rock-rose. 

Gitm'’ma, n. fo GuMm.] (Med.) A kind of soft 
tumor; — so called from the resemblance of its con- 
tents to gum. 

Gum-mif/er-otis, a. [Lat. gummi, gum, and ferre, 
to bear; Fr. gummifere, It. gommifero.] Producing 


: um. 

Marit ress, n. 1. The state or quality of being 

gummy; viscousness. 
2. Accumulation of gum. Wiseman. 
Gum-mis/i-ty, n. [Fr. gommosité, Pr. gomozitat, 
Sp. gomosidad.] Gumminess; a viscous or adhe- 
sive quality. [/are.] Lloyer. 
Giim/moits, a. [Lat. gummosus, Fr. gommeux, Pr. 
gomos, Sp. gomoso, It. & Pg. gommoso.}_Gum-like, 
or composed of gum; gummy. Woodward. 


Giim/my, a. [compar. GUMMIER; superl. GUMMI- 
EST. 

cs Ioonsisting of gum; viscous; adhesive. 

Nor all the gummy stores Arabia yields. Dryden. 

2. Productive of gum. Milton. 

Kindles the gummy bark of fir or pine. Milton. 

3. Covered with gum or viscous matter. ‘Gum- 

my eyes.” Dryden. 


Gimp,n. [Cf. Sw. & Dan. gump, buttocks, rump ; 
Ieel. gumpr.] A foolish person; a dolt; a dunce, 
Low. Holioway. 
Gitimp/’tion (84), m. [Cf. O. & Prov. Eng. gawm, to 
understand, goam, to look after; A-S. geomian, gy- 
man, gieman, to regard, observe, gyme, care; D, 
goomen, O. Sax. gdmian, gomean, M. H. Ger. gou- 
men, Goth. peeyen, to attend, provide. 
1. Capacity; shrewdness; address. [Colloq.] 
2. (Paint.) (a.) The art of preparing colors. W. 
Scott. (b.) Magilp. See MAGILP. 
Giim/-rash, n. (J/ed.) A cutaneous disease; red- 
um. Hoblyn. 
Giim/=rés/in, n. [See Resry.] The milky juice of 
a plant solidified by exposure to air; one of certain 
inspissated saps;—so called from their being mix- 
tures of, or having the properties of, gum and 
resin. 
Giim/-tree,n. 1. (Bot.) (a.) The black gum (Nyssa 
multiflora), one of the largest trees of the Southern 
States. Its small blue fruit is the favorite food of 
the opossum. Most of the large trees become hol- 
low. (b.) A tree of the genus Hucalyptus, found 
in Australia, having a straight, branchless stem 
from one to two hundred feet in height. 
2. Ahollow tree. [Southern U. S.] 
(= From the use of sections of gum-trees for bee- 
hives, a bee-hive is sometimes called a bee-gum in the 
Southern States. 


Giim/=wood, n. The wood of the Eucalyptus pi- 
perita, or blue gum-tree, of New South Wales. Ure. 

Gitin,n. [O. Eng. gonne, gone, gunne, goon, Ir., 
Gael,, & L. Lat. gunna, W. gwn, Corn. gun, prob- 
ably, like cannon, from Lat. canna, reed, tube, or 
abbreviated from L. Lat. mangona, mangonus, 
mango, manganum; Gr. wayyavov, a machine for 
defending fortifications; O. Fr. mangonne, mangon- 
nel, mangonneau, a machine for hurling stones; It. 
mangano; or, perhaps, from O. Eng. gyn, gynne, 
gin, abbreviation of engine, though both words are 
distinguished in the following passage of Chaucer: 
“They dradde non assaut of gynne, gonne, nor 
skaffaut.”’ ] 

1. A weapon which throws or propels a missile 
to a distance; any fire-arm or instrument, except 
the pistol and mortar, for throwing projectiles by 
the explosion of gunpowder, consisting of a tube 
or barrel closed at one end, in which the missile is 
eee with an explosive charge below, which is 

red through a small hole or vent. Muskets, rifles, 
carbines, and fowling-pieces are smaller guns, for 
hand use. Larger guns are called cannon, ord- 
nance, field-pieces, carronades, howitzers, &c, 

The word gunz was in use in England for an engine.to throw 
a thing from a man long before there was any gunpowder 
found out. ” Selden. 

2. (Mil.) A heavy cannon distinguished from 
others by its great weight and length, and the ab- 
sence ofa chamber. It is used to throw solid shot 
with large charges, for the purpose of attaining 
great range, accuracy, and penetration. Benton. 


- CS" Armstrong gun (so called from the inventor, Sir 
William G. Armstrong, of England), a breech-loading, 
rifled cannon, composed wholly of wrought iron, in the 
form of long bars, which are coiled into spiral tubes, and 
then welded by forging. It carries a projectile made of 
segments of cast iron, built round a cylindrical cavity in 
the center, which contains the bursting charge. [See 
Silust. of Armstrong Gun.]— Dahlgren gun (so called 
from its inventor, an officer in the United States navy), 
a large gun similar to the Columbiad. See CoLUMBIAD. — 
Paixhan gun (so called from General Paixhan, who in- 
troduced it into the French service), the same as the Co- 
LUMBIAD. — Parrot gun, a rifled field gun invented by R. 
P. Parrot, of West Point, for firing an elongated bullet 
similar to the Minié bullet, re-enforced by iron. This gun 
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has, in reference to the projectile, three grooves, and a 
twist of one turn in ten feet.— Whitworth gun (so called 
from its inventor, Mr. Whitworth, of Manchester, Eng.,) 
a breech-loading, rifled cannon, of wrought iron, charac- 
terized by its hexagonal bore, rapid twist, and projectile 
of unusual length. ; 


Gitin, v. i. To practice fowling or hunting small 
game ; — used chiefly in the participial form; as, to 


go gunning. 
Gumar-ehy, n. The same as GyNARCHY. [Obs.] 
Giin/-bar/rel, 2. The barrel or tube of a gun. 
Giin’-boat, n. (Mil.) A boat or small vessel of 
light draught, fitted to 
carry one ormore guns. 
Giin/-ear/riage (-kir/- 
rij), n. The carriage 
on which a gun is 
mounted or moved, 













Field-gun-carriage. 
A, stock; B, cheeks; C, elevating screw;-D, trail. 
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Sea-coast-carriage, for Casemate or Barbette. 
A, carriage proper; ZB, chassis. 


Gin/-edt/ton, n. <A highly explosive substance 
obtained by soaking cotton, or any other vegetable 
fiber, in nitric and sulphuric acids, and then leaving 
itto dry. It is occasionally used as a substitute for 
gunpowder. 

(ts By dissolving it in a mixture of rectified ether and 
alcohol, an adhesive liquid called collodion is obtained, 
which is much used in surgery to keep the edges of 
wounds together, and as a coating for abrasions and 
burns. 

Giin’-déeck, n. (Naut.) A lower deck of a ship 
where the gun-room is. 

Giin’de-let, n. A gondola. [Obs.] Marston. 

Gtin’-fire,n. (Mil.) The hour at which the morn- 
ing or evening gun is fired. Campbell. 

Gitn'jah,n. (Bot.) The dried hemp-plant (Canna- 
bis sativa) from which the resinous juice has not 
been removed. It is smoked, in India, for its nar- 
cotic effects. Johnston. 

Giin/-mét/al, n. An alloy of nine parts of copper 
and one part of tin, used for cannon, &c. The name 
is also given to certain strong mixtures of cast-iron. 

U.S.) 

Gtin/nage, n. 
war. 

Gtiin’/mel,». 1. A gunwale. 

2. (Ichth.) A little spotted fish of the genus Mu- 
renoides, found on the Northern Atlantic shores. 
Giin/mer, n. One who works a gun, whether on 
land or sea; also, a warrant-officer in the navy hav- 
ing charge of all the ordnance of avessel. Totten. 

Giin/mer-y, n. That branch of military science 
which comprehends the theory of projectiles and 
the manner of employing ordnance. 

Giin/ning,n. The act of hunting or shooting game 
with a gun. 

In the earlier times, the art of gunning was but little prac- 
ticed. Goldsmith. 

Gin/ny,n. [Hind. & Bengal gon, a sack or bag of 
coarse cloth fastened on the side of a beast of bur- 
den, to carry grain in.] A strong, coarse kind of 
sacking, made from the fibers of two plants of the 
genus Corchorus (C. olitorius and C. capsularis), of 
India. The fiberis also used in the manufacture of 
cordage and a coarse linen called tat. Lindley. 

Gu-node/ra-¢cy, n. The same as GYNEOCRACY. 

Giin/-port, n. (Naut.) An opening in a ship for a 
cannon, 

Gin’/pow-der, n. A mixture of saltpeter, sulphur, 
and charcoal separately pulverized, then granulated 
and dried. 

Gunpowder tea, a species of fine green tea, each leaf of 
which is rolled into a small ball or pellet. S. W. Williams. 


Giin/réach, n. The reach or distance to which a 


gun will shoot; gunshot. 
Giin’-room (28), 2. (Nawt.) An apartment on the 


The number of guns in a ship of 
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after end of the lower gun-deck of a ship of war, oc- 
cupied by the gunner or as a mess-room by the 
lieutenants. The officers’ mess-room is called a 
ward-room in the American service. 

Giin/shot, n. 1. (Mil.) The distance of the point- 
blank range of a cannon-shot. Totten. 

2. The distance to which shot can be thrown from 
a gun, so as to be effective; the reach or range of a 
gun. 

Those who are come over to the royal party are supposed to 
be out of gunshot. Dryden. 

Giin’shoét, a. Made by the shot of a gun; as, a 
gunshot wound. 

Guin/smith,n. A maker of small arms; one whose 
occupation is to make or repair small fire-arms; an 
armorer. 

Gtin’/smith/er-y, n. The business of a gunsmith; 
the art of making small fire-arms. 

Gitin/ster,n. A gunner. [Vare.] Tatler. 

Gtin/stick, n. A stick to ram down the charge ofa 
musket, &c.; arammerorramrod. [/fare.] 

Giin/stéck, n. The stock or wood in which the 
barrel of a gun is fixed. 

Giin’/stome, nn. A stone used for the shot of can- 
non. Before the invention of iron balls, stones 
were used for shot. [Obs.] Shak. 

Gtin’/-tack/le (-tik/1),. The blocks and pulleys 
affixed to the side of a ship, by whicha gun-carriage 
is run to and from the port-hole. 

Gun-tackle purchase (Naut.), a tackle composed of 
two single blocks and a fall. Totten. 


Giin/ter’s Chain. [From Edmund Gunter, the 
inventor.] The chain commonly used for measuring 
Jand. It is four rods, or 66 feet, long, and is divided 
into 100 links. 

Gitin/texr’s Line. <A logarithmic line on Gunter’s 
scale, used for performing the multiplication and 
division of numbers mechanically by the dividers ; — 
called also line of lines, and line of numbers ; also, 
a sliding scale corresponding to logarithms, for per- 
forming these operations by inspection, without 
dividers ; — called also Gunter’s sliding-rule. 

Giin/ter’s Seale. A wooden rule, two feet long, 
on one side of which are marked scales of equal 
parts, of chords, sines, tangents, rhombs, &c., and 
on the other side, of logarithms of these various 
parts, by means of which many problems in survey- 
ing and navigation may be solved, mechanically, by 
the aid of the dividers alone. 

Gtin/wale (commonly pron. giin/nel), n. [Written 
also gunnel.| [From gun and wale, because the 
upper guns are pointed from it, if the ship carries 
any.] (Naut.) The upper edge of a ship’s side; the 
uppermost wale of a ship, or that piece of timber 
which reaches on either side from the quarter-deck 
to the forecastle, being the uppermost bend, which 
finishes the upper works of the hull. 

Gfairge,n. (Lat. gurges, It. gorgo, Pr. gore, Fr. gour.] 
A whirlpool. [Obs.] 

The plain wherein a black bituminous gurge 

Boils out from under ground. Milton. 
Giirge,v.t. [Fr. gorge, throat; Lat. gurges. See 

GORGE, and supra.] Toswallow. [0bs.] 

Gfiir/Seons (gfir/junz), n. pl. [See GRUDGEONS.] 
The coarser part of meal separated from the bran; 
grudgeons. [Obs.] Holinshed. 

Gfiir’gle,v.i. [imp.& p.p.GURGLED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
GURGLING.] [Ger. gurgeln, to gargle; It. gorgo- 
gliare, to gargle, bubble up, from Lat. gurgulio, 
gullet. Cf. GARGLE.] To run or flow in a broken, 
irregular, noisy current, as water from a bottle, or 
a small stream on a stony bottom. 

Pure gurgling rills the lonely desert trace, 

And waste their music on the savage race. Young. 
Gfir’gle,n. A gush or flow of liquid. Thomson. 
Gfir/glet, n. A porous earthen jar for cooling water 

by evaporation. 

Gfiir/gling-ly, adv. Ina gurgling manner. 

Gfir/goyle,n. Sec GARGOYLE. 

G&r'hof-ite (49), n. (AMin.) A compact, snowy- 
white subtranslucent variety of dolomite ;—so 
named from a locality of it at Gurhof, in Lower 
Austria. 

Gfir’jun, n. <A thin balsam or oil derived from trees, 
and obtained in the East Indies. It is used in medi. 
cine, and as a substitute for linseed-oil in the coarser 
kinds of paint. 

Gar/my, n. (Mining.) A level; a working. 

Stmmonds. 

Gar/mard,)n. [0. Fr. gournal, gournauld, gour- 

Gfir/net, neau, gournaut, Ir. guirnead, W. pen- 
gernyn, pen-hei- 
ernyn, pen-hat 
arn, Corn. pen- 
garn, i.e., horn- 
head, or iron- 
head.] (Jchth.) 





genus T'rigla, 
having a large 
and spiny head 
with mailed cheeks. Some of the species are highly 
esteemed for food. Ash. 

Gitir’rah, n. [Hind. gorh@.] A kind of plain, coarse 
Indian muslin. 

Gitir/ry,n. An alvine evacuation. [Obs.] Holland. 

Gitr’ry,n. A small fort. [Jndia.] 


Gurnard. 
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Girt, n. 1. (Mining.) A gutter or channel for water 
hewn out of the bottom of a working drift. Page. 
2. (pl.) Groats. [Obs.] Holland. 
Gish, v.i. [imp. & p. p. GUSHED (giisht); p. pr. & 
vb. n. GUSHING.] [L. Ger. & D. gudsen, allied to 
WN. H. Ger. gieszen, O. H. Ger. giozan, giuzan, 
Goth. giutan, O. Sax. giotan, A-S. geotan, Icel. 
giota, Sw. gjuta, Dan. gyde, to pour out.) 

1. To flow copiously; to issue with violence and 
rapidity, as a fluid; to rush forth as a fluid from 
confinement. 

He smote the rock that the waters gushed out. Ps. Lxxviii. 20. 
A sea of blood gusied from the gaping wound. Spenser. 
2. To act with a sudden and rapid impulse. 
Gish, v. ¢. To emitina copious manner. [Lare.] 
The gaping wound gushed out acrimson flood. Dryden. 
Gtish,n. A rapid outflowing; a sudden and violent 
issue of a fluid from an inclosed place; an emission 
of liquid in a large quantity, and with force; the 
fluid thus emitted. 
The gush of springs, 


And fall of lofty fountains. Buron. 
Gish/ing, p. a. 1. Rushing forth with violence, 
as_a fluid; flowing copiously; as, gushing waters. 
“Gushing blood.” Milton. 
2. Emitting copiously, as tears; hence, ready or 
easily made to shed tears; weakly and unreservedly 
demonstrative in matters of affection ; soft-hearted ; 
sentimental. [Colloq.] 


Gtish/ing-ly, adv. Ina gushing manner; weakly ; 
sentimentally. [Colloq.] : 
Gits’set, n. [Fr. gousset, arm-pit, fob, gusset, di- 


minutive of gousse, pod, husk; It. guscio. Cf. W. 
cwysed, gore, gusset, from cwys, furrow. ] 

1. A small piece of cloth inserted in a garment, 
for the purpose of strengthening or enlarging some 
Dart, 

; 2. (Mach.) A kind of bracket, or angular piece of 
iron, fastened in the angles of a structure to give 
strength or stiffness. 

3. (Steam-boilers.) .\ piece of plate, at a corner, 
resembling the gusset of a garment; especially, the 
part joining the barrel and the fire-box of a locomo- 
tive boiler. [See Jllust. of Botler.] 

Gist, n. fae gustus, It. & Sp. gusto, Pg. gosto, 
Pr. gost, O. Fr. goust, N. Fr. gott.] 

1. The sense or pleasure of tasting; relish, 

The joyous oil, whose gentle gust 
Made him so frolic. ° Spenser. 

An ox will relish the tender flesh of kids with as much gust 
and appetite. 3p. Taylor. 

2. Gratification of any kind, particularly that 
which is exquisitely relished; enjoyment. 

Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust. Pope. 

3. A capacity for any form of such enjoyment or 
appreciation, whether natural or acquired; taste. 

A choice of it may be made according to the gust and man- 
ner of the ancients. Dryden. 

Gist, v.t. [Lat. gustare, It. gustare, Sp. gustar, 
Pr. & Pg. gostar, O. Fr. gouster, goster, guster, N. 
Fr. goiter. See supra.] To taste; to have a relish 
of. [Obs.] Shak. 

Gist, n. [Icel. gustr, gidstr, a cool breeze, gusta, 
giosta, to blow cold.] 

1. A sudden squall; a violent blast of wind; a 
sudden rushing or driving of the wind, of short 
duration. ‘Stormy gust and flaw.” Milton. 

2. A sudden, violent burst of passion. Bacon. 

Gust/a-ble, a. [It. gustabile, Sp. gustable. See 
GusT,v.]_ [Obs.] 

1. Capable of being tasted; tastable. 

This position informs us of a vulgar error, terming the gall 
bitter; whereas there is nothing gustable sweeter. Harvey. 

2. Pleasant to the taste. 

i A gustable thing, seen or smelt, excites the appetite, and 
affects the glands and parts of the mouth. Derham. 
Gitist/a-ble, n. Any thing that can be tasted. [Obs.] 
Gus-ta/tion, n, [Lat. gustatio, Fr. gustation.| The 
act of tasting. [Rare.] Browne. 

Gitst/a-to-vy, a. Pertaining to gust or taste, 

Gust/ful, a. Tasteful; well-tasted. [Obs.] Digby. 

Guist/ful-mess, x. The quality or state of being 
gustful. [Obs.] Barrow. 

Gust/less, a. Tasteless; insipid. [Obs.] Browne. 

Gitis’to,n. [It. & Sp. See Gusr.] Nice apprecia- 
tion or enjoyment; relish; taste; fancy. Dryden. 

Giygs-£0'so, adv, [It.] (MMus.) In a tasteful manner; 
elegantly. 

Gust’/y, a. Subject to, or attended by, gusts; stormy ; 
tempestuous. 

' Once upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tiber, chafing with his shores. Shak. 

Git, n. [L. Ger. kiit, kiite, N. H. Ger. kuttel, M. H. 
Ger. kutel, kutele, allied to Goth. qvithus, belly, 
womb; O. H. Ger. guiti, Icel. qvidhr, A-S. cwidh, 
womb. ] 

1. The intestinal canal of an animal. 

2. The whole mass formed by the natural conyo- 
lutions of the intestine in the abdomen. 

3. Gluttony; love of gormandizing. [Low.] 

4. The substance made by pulling in two a silk- 
worm, when ready to spin its cocoon, and drawing 
it out into a thread. This, when dry, is exeeed- 
iigly strong, and is used as part of a fish-line. 

Tomlinson. 

Git, vt. [imp. & p. p.“GUTTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GUTTING.] [L. Ger. kiiten. See supra.] 
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1. To take out the bowels from; to evisccrate. 

2. To plunder of contents ; to destroy the interior 
of; as, the mob gutted the house. 

Tom Brown, of facetious memory, having gutted a proper 
name of its vowels, used it as freely as he pleased. Addison. 

Gitta, n.; pl. c0r/ Tz. [Lat.] 1. A drop. 

2. (Arch.) One of a series 
of ornaments, in the form of 
a frustum of a cone, attached 
to the lower part of the tri- 
glyphs, and also to the lower 
faces of the mutules, in the 
Doric order. 

Gut/ta-ptr/cha,n. [From the Malay. gutia, gum, 
and percha, the particular tree from which itis pro- 
cured.] A concrete juice pro- 
duced by various trees found , 
in the Malayan archipelago, 
especially by the Jcosandra 
gutta. It becomes soft and 
impressible at the tempera- 
ture of boiling water, and on 
cooling, retains its new shape, 
It dissolves in oils and ethers, 
but not in water. In many 
of its properties it resembles 
caoutchouc, and it is exten- 
sively used for many econom- 
ical purposes. | 

Giatlta Se-ré'mnda. [Lat., lit- 
erally serene or clear drop.] 
(Med.) Amaurosis; blindness 
occasioned by a palsied ret- 
ina. 

Giit/tate (45), a. [Lat. gutia, drop.] (Bot.) Spotted, 
as if by drops. Gray. 

Gut/ta-ted, a. [Lat. guttutus, from gutta, drop.] 
Besprinkled with drops. Bailey. 

Guit/ta-trap, n. The inspissated juice of a tree of 
the genus 4Artocarpus (the A. incisa, or bread-fruit 
tree), sometimes used in making bird-lime, on ac- 
count of its glutinous quality. 

Gut/ter, n. (Fr. goutticre, Pr. & Sp. gotera, Pg. 
goteira, from Fr, goutte, Pr., Sp., & Pg. gota, Lat. 
gutta, drop.] 

1. A channel at the eaves of a roof for conveying 
away the rain. 

2. A small channel at the road side or elsewhere. 
“Gutters running with ale, and conduits spouting 
claret.” Macaulay. 

Guit/ter, v. t. [imp. & p. p. GUTTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. GUTTERING.] To cut or form into small, lon- 
gitudinal hollows. 

Git/ter, v.i, To become hollowed or channeled, as 
a candle. 

Git/ter-ing, n. Gutters or channels for carrying 
off water from the roofs of houses. 

Giit/ti-fer,n. [Lat. gutta, drop, and ferre, to bear; 
N. Lat. gummi gutta, gamboge.] (Bot.) A plant 
that exudes gum or resin. 

Gut-tif/er-otis, a. [See supra.] (Bot.) Yielding 
gum or resinous substances. 

Gut/tle, v. ¢. [From gut, q.v.] To put into the 
gut; toswallow; to gormandize. [ Obs.) L’ Hstrange. 

Giut/tle, v.i. To swallow greedily. [Obs.] Dryden. 

Giit/tler, n. <A greedy eater. 

Git/tu-lotis, a. [Lat. guttula, a little drop, dimin- 
utive of gutta, drop.] In the form of a small drop, 
or of small drops. [Obs.] ‘In its [hail’s] guttu- 
lous descent from the air.” Browne. 

GUtit/tur-al, a. _[Lat. guttwr, throat; Fr. guttural, 
Sp. gutural, It. guttwrale.] Pertaining to the 
throat; formed in the throat. ‘‘In such a sweet, 
guitural accent.” Landor. 

Guit/tur-al, n. A letter pronounced in the throat, 
as the Greek x. 

Gut/tur-al/i-ty, n. The quality of being guttural; 








y 


Gutta-percha (/eosandra 
gutta). 


gutturalness. [Rare.] 
Gut/tur-al-ize, v. t. To pronounce or speak gut- 
turally. 


Giut/tur-ally, adv. 
Giuit/tur-al-ness, 7. 
Giut/tur-ine, a. 


In a guttural manner. 

The quality of being guttural. 

en guttur, throat.] Pertaining 

to the throat. [Qbs.] Ray. 

Giit/tur Ize, v.t. [Lat. guttur, throat.] To make 
in the throat. [Rare.] ‘For which the Germans 
gutturize a sound.” Coleridge. 

Gut/ty, a. ([Lat. gutta, drop. Cf. GurraTED.] 
(Her.) Charged or sprinkled with drops. 

Gut/wort (-wiirt), n. (Bot.) A plant; Globularia 
alypum, a violent purgative, found in Africa. 

Guy (g1),n. [Sp. guia, guide, a guy or small rope 
used on board of ships to keep weighty things in 
their places. See GYE, GIE, and GUIDE.] 


1. A rope attached to any thing to steady it, and 


bear it one way and another in hoisting or lower- 
ing. 

2. (Engineering.) A rope or rod, generally a 
wire-rope, attached to any thing to steady it, and 
especially to steady and prevent undulations in a 
suspension-bridge. 

Guy (gi), n. 1. A grotesque effigy of Guy Fawkes, 
such as is dressed up in England on the fifth of 
November, being the day of the Gunpowder Plot. 

2. A person of queer looks or dress. Dickens. 

Guy/len, v.t. To guile. [Obs. and rare.] 

For who wotes not that woman’s subtilties 


Can guylen Argus? Spenser. 
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GYMNOSPERMOUS ; 


Giize, n. (Her.) A roundlet of a sanguine tint, rep- 
resenting an eyeball. _ 

Giz! 2le (gtiz/zl), v. t. [imp. & p. p. GUZZLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. GUZZLING.] [A modification of guttle, ents 
Cf. Fr. gosier, throat, It. gozzo, a bird’s crop.] To 
swallow liquor greedily; to drink much; to drin 
frequently. ‘Those that came to guzzle in hi 

* wine cellar.” Milton. 

Well-seasoned bowls the gossip’s spirit raise, 
Who, while she guzzles, chats the doctor’s praise. Roscommon. 

Giiz/zle, v.t. To swallow much or often; to swal- 
low with immoderate gust. ‘‘ Still guzzling must 
of wine.” Dryden. 

Giiz/zle, n. An insatiable thing or person. ‘ That 
sink of filth, that guzzle most impure.” Marston. 

Giiz/zler, 2 Once who guzzles; an immoderate 
drinker. 

Gwin/i-ad,n. [W. gwyniad, a whiting, the name of 
various fishes, from gwyn, white.] (Jchth.) A fish 
(the Coregonus fera, or fresh-water herring) found 

. in North Wales, and allied to the lake white-fish. _ 

GYy’all, n. (Zo0dl.) The Indian jungle-bull; Bos 

_frontalis. Eng. Cyc. 

Gybe (jib), n.& v. See GIBE. 

Gybe,v.t.&%. [imp.& p. p. GYBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GYBING.] (Naut.) To shift from one side of a ves- 
sel to the other;—said of the boom of a fore-and-~ 

_ aft sail. Totten. 

Gye,v.t. [O. Fr. guier, N. Fr. guider. See GuIDE.} 

_To guide. [Obs.] [Written also gie.] Chaucer. 

eran a. The same as GIMMAL, W. Scott. 
rym-na/si-ireh,n. (Gr. yuuvaciipyns and yupva- 
clapxos; yuuvaocrov and dpxew, to govern; Fr. gym- 
nasiarque.| (Gr, Antiq.) An Athenian officer who 
superintended the gymnasia, and provided the oil 
and other necessaries at his own expense. ~ 

Gym-na/si-vm (Synop., § 130), n.; pl. GYM-NA/SLA. 
[Lat. gymnasium, Gr. yopvacroy, from _yupvatery, to 
exercise ; yuuvds, naked; Fr. gymnase, It. ginnasio.] 

1. A place where athletic exercises are per- 
formed, 

2. A school for the higher branches of literature 
and science; a school secondary to the university 
or college, ‘‘ More like ordinary schools of gymna- 

, sia than universities.” Hallam. 

GYm/nast (jin/nast),n. [Gr. yupvaoris, Fr. gym- 
naste. See supra.] One who teaches or practices 
gymnastic exercises ; the manager of a gymnasium ; 

. 2 gymnastic. 

Grym-nis/tie, a [Gr. yupvacrixés, Lat. gym- 

Gym-nis/tie-al, nasticus, Fr. gymnastique. See 
GYMNASIUM.] Pertaining to athletic exercises of 
the body, intended for health, defense, or diver- 
sion; — said of games or exercises, as running, leap- 
ing, wrestling, throwing the discus, the javelin, and 
the like; also, pertaining to disciplinary exercises 

, for the intellect. ‘ 

Gym-nias/tie,n. 1. Athletic exercise; disciplinary 
exercise for the intellect or character. 

2. One who practices or teaches athletic exercises ; 

. a2 gymnast. 

Gym-nis/tie-al-ly, adv. In a gymnastic manner. 

Gym-nias/ties, n. sing. The art of performing 
athletic or disciplinary exercises. [See Note under 

, MATHEMATICS. ] 

Genents, n. Athletic exercise. [Obs.] Burton, 

xym/nie (jim/nik-), a. Gr. yvpvixés, Lat. 

Gym/nie-al | gymnicus, Fr. gymnique. See Gym- 
NASIuUM.] [Obs.] 

1. Pertaining to athletic exercises of the body. 

2. Performing athletic exercises. 

Have they not sword-players, and every sort 
Of gymnic artists, wrestlers, riders, runners? Jfilton. 

G¥m/uite, n. (Min.) A hydrous silicate of mag- 
nesia, 

G¥m/no-eiir/potis, a. (Gr. yopvds, naked, and 
kapmés, fruit.) (Bot.) Naked-fruited; haying no 
pubescence nor floral envelop about the fruit. 

Henslow. 

Giijm/no-ela'dus, n. [Gr. yvpvés, naked, and «dar 
dos, a branch.] (Bot.) A genus of leguminous 
plants; the Kentucky coffee-tree. The leaves are 
cathartic, and the seeds are a good substitute for 
coffee. 

G¥m/no-sEn, n. (Gr. yvuvds, naked, and yevvar, 
to produce.] (Bot.) One of an order of plants, so 
called by Lindley, because the ova are fertilized by 
direct contact of the male principle, although, in 
other respects, the organs of the plants are essen- 
tially exogenous. 
aym-nos/o-phist, n. [Gr. yuyvocogioris 3 yupvds, 
naked, and cod¢.orfs, philosopher; Fr. gymmnoso- 
phiste.| One of a sect of East Indian philosophers 
and religious teachers, who went almost naked, did. 
not allow themselves the use of flesh, renounced all 
bodily pleasures, and employed themselves in the 

. contemplation of nature. 

Gym-nbs/o-phy,n. [See supra.] The doctrines 
of the Gymnosophists. ; Good. 

ryin/no-sptrm, 2. [See infra.] (Bot.) A plant 
that bears naked seeds, as the common pine and 
hemlock. 
“ym/no-spérm/otis, a. [Gr. yvuvdoreppos; yuu- 
vés, naked, and oréppa, seed, oneiperv, to sow; Fr, 
gyumnosperme.| (Bot.) (a.) Having naked seeds, or 
seeds not inclosed in a capsule or other vessel. 
(b.) Belonging to the order of plants consisting of 
gymnosperms. 
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GYMNOTE 


(Gr. yvprvds, naked, and viros, 
the back; Fr. gymnote.] (Ichth.) 


Gym/ndte, In. 
& 22-210/ fees, 
fe genus of fresh- 
water fishes, in- 
cluding the Gym- 
tus  electricus, 
electric eel, 
found in South 
America. It has 


an eel-like body, of +5 :: 
olive-green color Gymnote (Gymnotus electricus). 
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above, and is possessed of electric power. ‘‘ One 
fearful shock, fearful but momentary, like that 
from the electric blow of the gymnotus.” 
De Quincey. 
Gym-nitlerd,n. (Gr. yvprds, naked, and odp4, tail.] 
(Zool.) A small quadruped, found in Sumatra, hay- 
ing a spiny covering, like that of a hedge-hog. 
m, v. & [Written also gin, q. v.] To begin. 
Obs.) R. Brunne. 
G -nee/cian, a. The same as GYNECIAN. 
“y nin/der, n. [See infra.] (Bot.) A plant hay- 
iug the stamens inserted in the pistil. 
if-nan'dri-da, n. (Fr. gynandrie. See infra.) 
(Bot.) A class of plants in the Linnean system, 
ives’ stamens grow out of, or are united with, the 
. Pistil. 
GY -nan/dri-an, ee (Gr. yivavdpos, 
xy-nan/drois, of doubtful sex; 
vvj, Woman, and dvijp, dvdpdés, man; 
r. gynandre.] (Bot.) Having sta- 
mens inserted in the pistil; belonging 
to the class Gynandria. 
G¥n/ar-chy (jin! ar-k¥), 2. [Gr. yuvij 
woman, and apxevy, to rule, govern | 
. Government by a female. Chesteryiela 
pa aie elem 
am/e-ci/um, women’s residence, 


« Stamens and 
Pistils of a 
Gynandrous 
Flower. 


n. [Gr. yvvatxetor, 


from yovj, woman, and vikus, BOupS 
That part of a large house, among the ancients, ex- 
clusively appropriated to females. [Written also 
gyneceum. | 
* For women, up till this, 
Cramped under worse than South-sea-isle taboo, 
Dwarfs of the gynecium, fail so far 
In high desire, they know not, can not guess, 
How much their welfare is a passion to us. Tennyson. 
GY¥-nB/cian (-@/shan), a. [Gr. yvvatxetos; yori, 
yvvatkds, woman.] Relating to women. 
Gyn/e-ede/ra-cy, mn. ([Gr. yvvatkoxpatia; yvvij, 
gen. yvvatkds, woman, and xparety, to rule; Fr. 
gynécocratie, O. Fr. gynocratie.] Government by 
a woman; female power. Bailey. 
G¥n/e-edVo-zy, n. [Gr. yuri, a female, and Adyos, 
discourse.] (Med.) The doctrine of the nature and 
diseases of women. 
ryn/e-be/ra-cy, n. [See GYNECOCRACY.] Goy- 
ernment administered by a woman. Selden. 
sym/o-biase, n. [Gr. yvv#, woman, female, and 
Baots, base.}] (Bot.) A dilated base or receptacle 
supporting a multilocular ovary. 
yun/o-ba/sie, a. (Bot.) Pertaining to, or having, a 
gynobase. 
Yn6e/ra-cy, n. [See GynEcocrAcy.] Female 
government; gynecocracy; gyneocracy. 

The aforesaid state has repeatedly changed from absolute 
despotism to republicanism, not forgetting the intermediate 
stages of oligarchy, limited monarchy, and even gynocracy ; 
for I myself remember Alsatia governed for nearly nine 
months by an old fish-woman. W Scott. 

Gig-na'ci-ttm, n. (Gr. yw, woman, and oikos, 
house.] (Bot.) The united pistils of a flower taken 
, together. Gray. 
Gyn/o-phore, n. [Gr. yvvfj, woman, female, and 
_ $pés, bearing, from Pépecy, poverty, to bear, produce ; 
Fr. gynophore.] (Bot.) Vhe pedicel raising the 
istil or ovary above the stamens, as in the passion- 
ower, Lindley. 
G¥p, n. [Said to be a sportive application of yéy, a 
vulture.] A servant;—so called in the University 
of Cambridge, England. [Cant.] Smart. 
yple-tos,n. [Gr. yi, gen. yv7ds, vulture, and 
aérbs, eagle.}] (Ornith.) A genus of birds having 
the character both of the eagle and vulture; the 
lammergeyer. 
-yp/o-Zzti’amits,n. (Ornith.) A genus of birds, 
designated also by the synonymous generic name 
Serpentarius, including but a single species, S. (or 
G.) reptilivorus; secretary. See SECRETARY. 
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Gypse,n. [Fr.] Gypsum. See Gypsum. [0bs.] 

bi 5 Pococke, 

GYp’se-otts, a. [Lat. gypseus, Fr. gyps¢, gypseux. 

ee GypsuM.] Resembling or containing gypsum; 
of the nature of gypsum; partaking of the quali- 

, ties of gypsum, 

GYp/sey,n. A gypsy. See Gypsy. 

Gyp-sif/er-oiis, a. (Lat. gypsum and ferre, to bear; 
Fr. gypsifere.] Containing gypsum. 

7¥p/sine, a. Gypseous. [Lare.] Chambers. 

Gyp-sdg/ra-phy, n. [Lat. gypsum and Gr. ypadi, 
writing, from ypdderv, to write.] The act or art of 
engraving upon gypsum. 

G¥p’so-plast, n. [Lat. gypsum and Gr. m\docecv, 
to mold.] A cast taken in plaster of Paris, or in 
oe lime, [ 

xyp/sum,n. [Lat. gypsum, Gr. yiWos, Ar. djibsin 
Per. djabsin, Chal’ “giphes. ] Cae A eaneril 
consisting of sulphate of lime, and 21 per cent. of 
water. The transparent varieties are called selenite, 
and the fine, massive varieties, alabaster. Gypsum, 
when calcined, forms plaster of Paris; it is other- 

, wise improperly so called. 

GYp/sy, n.; pl. GYP/siES. [O, Eng. Gyptian, from 
Fr. Lgyptien, an Egyptian, a gypsy, Lat. <gyp- 
tiuws.] [Also spelled gipsy and gypsey.] 

1. One of a vagabond race, whose tribes, coming 
originally from India, entered Europe in the 14th or 
15th century, and are now scattered over Turkey, 
Russia, Hungary, Spain, England, &c., living by 
theft, fortune-telling, horse-jockeying, tinkering, 
and the like. 

Like a right gypsy, hath, at fast and loose, 
Beguiled me to the very heart of loss. 

2. A dark-colored person. 

. 3. A cunning or crafty person. [Colloq.] 

GYp/sy-ism,n. 1. The arts and practices of gyp- 
sies; deception; cheating; flattery. 

. 2. The state of a gypsy. 

GYp/sy-wort (-wirt), n. (Bot.) A labiate plant 
(the Lycopus Kurop@us). Gypsies are said to stain 
their skins with its juice. 

Gr /a-ean/’ thes, n. (Gr. yvpds, round, and dxaySa, 
spine.] (Paleon.) A genus of fossil, placoid fishes, 
found in the strata of the carboniferous period. 


Shak. 
Shak. 


Agassiz. 
Gyral (ji/ral), a. [See GyreE.] Moving in a circu- 
, Jar path or way; whirling; gyratory. [are.] 


Gy'rant, a. Gyrating. [/lare.] 

Gy’rate, a. [Lat. gyratus, made in a circular 
form, p. p. of gyrare. See infra.) (Bot.) Winding 
. or coiled round, as in a circle. Lindley. 
Gy'rate, v. i. [imp. & p. p. GYRATED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. GYRATING.] ([Lat. gyrare, gyratum, It. gi- 
rare, Pr., Sp., & Pg. girar, Fr. girer, O. Fr. gyrer. 
See GyreE.] To revolve round acentral point; to 
moye spirally about an axis, as a tornado; to move 
. spirally. Redjield, 
GY+ri/tion, n. [O. It. girazione.] The act of turn- 
ing or whirling around a fixed center; a circular or 
spiral motion; motion about an axis; rotation. 
“The stately and voluminous gyrations of an as- 
cending balloon.” De Quincey. 
If a burning coal be nimbly moved round in acircle, with 
gyrations continually repeated, the whole circle will appear 
like fire. Newton. 
Center of gyration (Mech.), that point in a body rotating 
round an axis or point of suspension, at which a given 
force applied would produce the same angular velocity as 
it would if the whole mass of the body were collected at 
that point.— Radius of gyration, the distance between 

the axis of a rotating body and its center of gyration. 
Rankin. 

G¥ra-to-ry, a. Moving in a circle, or spirally. 
syre (jir), nm. [Lat. gyrus, Gr. ytpos, from yupés, 
round; It. & Sp. giro, Pr. gir.) A circular motion, 
or acircle described by a moving body; a turn or 
revolution; acircuit. ‘ Still expanding and ascend- 
ing gyres.” E. B. Browning. 
Quick and more quick he spins in giddy gyres. Dryden. 


G¥re, v.t. ori. [Fr. gy rer, girer.| To turn round; 
Tre reaies ‘ovs} s Bp. Hall. Drayton. 
Gyre/ful, a. Aboundingingyres. [Obs.] Drant. 
Gyr/fal-eom (jtr/faw-kn), n. [O. Fr. gerfault, N. 
Fr. gerfaut, Pr. ginfale, Sp. geriofaico, geriofalte, 
gerifalte, Pg. gerifalte, It. girfalco, gerfalco, L. Lat. 
gyrofalco, gyrofalcus, a gyrando, from its circling 





GYVE 


around before descending on the prey; whence also 
Ger. geierfalk.| (Ornith.) 
The peregrine falcon, or 


Falco gyrfalco. See Fax- f 
CON. Schlegel. 


[Written also gerfalcon. } 
“yxi/nus,n. A genus of 
aquatic beetles including 

_the water-flea. 

Gyrland (gtr/-), v.t. To 
garland. [Obs.| ‘Their 
hair loose and flowing, 
gyrlanded with sea-grass.” 

B. Jonson. 

Gigr'o-dits, n. [Gr. yupés, 
round, and ddovs, tooth.] 
(Paleon.) A genus of fossil 
fishes, having the mouth 
furnished with rows of 
round, grinding teeth, which enabled them to crush 
hard crustaceans and fishes, found in the strata of 
the odlitic period. Agassiz. 
ry-rSe/o-mite, n. [Fr. gyrogonite; Gr. ydpos, cir- 
cle, ring, and yévery, yivecSar, to beget, bring forth.] 
(Paleon.) The fossil seed of the Chara, a plant 
found in ponds and ditches ;— once supposed to be 

. a shell. Lyell. 

GY-roid/al, a. [Gr. ydpos, circle, and eidos, form.] 

1. Spiral in arrangement or action. 

2. (Crystallog.) Having certain planes arranged 
spirally, so that they incline all to the right, or all 
to the left, of a vertical line. 

3. (Opt.) Turning thé plane of polarization circu- 
larly or spirally to the right or left. 

yrdolle-pts, n. ([Gr. yvpds, round, and Aeris 
scale.] (Paleon.) A genus of ganoid fishes, found 
in strata of the new red sandstone, and the lias 

, bone beds. Agassiz. 

GFro'ma, n. [Gr. yvpody, to round, bend, from 

. Yvpos, round,] A turning round. [/are.] 

Gyr/o-min/¢cy, 7. Gr. ytpos, ring, circle, and 
pavreia, divination; Kr. gyromancie.| A kind of 
divination performed by drawing a ring or circle, 

. and walking in or around it. “ Brande, 

Gy’ron,n. [O. Fr. gyron, guyron, 
gueron, giron, Sp. giron, Pg. girao, 

It. gherone, garone, lap, bosom, 
gyron, from O.H. Ger. géro, acc. 
gerun, M. H. Ger. gére, N. H. Ger. 
gehre, Icel. geiri, O. Fries. gara, 
gusset, gore, spear, dart, from O. 
H. Ger. gér, because of the shape 
of a gore or gusset. Cf. GORE and 
L. Lat. pilum vestimenti.] (Her.) A sub-ordinary 
bounded by a line from either angle of an escutch- 
eon, and one from the middle of the adjacent 
side, or, when there are more than one gyron on 
the shield, by any two lines drawn from the circum- 

, ference, and meeting in the fesse point. Barrington. 

GYy'ron-y, a. (Her.) Covered with gyrons, or di- 
vided so as to form several gyrons;—said of an 
escutcheon. 
ry/roO-seope, 2, 
metv, to view. ] 

1. A piece of apparatus, consisting of a rotating 
wheel mounted in a ring or rings, in different ways, 
for illustrating the dynamics of rotating bodies, the 
composition of rotations, &c. It isa modification of 
Bohnenberger’s machine, and was first devised by 
Professor W. R. Johnson, in 1832, by whom it was 
called the rotascope. 

2. A form of the above apparatus, invented by 
M. Foucault, mounted so delicately as to render 
visible the rotation of the earth, through the ten- 
dency of the rotating wheel to preserve a constant 
plane of rotation, independently of the earth’s mo- 
tion. 

Gy-rdsel’, a. [See GyrE.] Turned round like a 

, crook, or bent to and fro. Loudon. 

Gyte, a. Delirious; senselessly extravagant; as, the 

, man is clean gyte. [Scot.] WW. Scott. 

Gyve (jiv), nm. [See GivEs.] A shackle, especially 
one to confine the legs; a fetter. ‘‘ Like a poor 
prisoner in his twisted gyves.” Shak. ‘‘ With gyves 

, upon his wrist.” Hood. 

Gyve, v. t. [imp. & p. p. GYVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
GyvinG.] To fetter; to shackle; to chain. Spenser. 

I will gyve thee in thine own courtship. Shak, 
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[Gr. ydpos, ring, circle, and cxo- 
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| | the cighth letter of the English alphabet, is 
9 commonly classed among the consonants, but 
perhaps without suflicient reason, as it is pro- 
nounced with the mouth-organs in the same position 
as that of the succeeding vowel. See Principles of 
Pronunciation, § 76. His used with certain conso- 
nants to form digraphs representing sounds which 
are not found in the alphabet, as sh, th, th, as in shall, 
thing, thine; also, to modify the sounds of some 
other letters, as when placed after c and p, with the 
former of which it represents a compound sound 
like that of ésh, as in charm, change, with the latter 
the sound of f, as in phase, phantom. In some 
words, mostly derived or introduced from foreign 
languages, h following c and g indicates that those 
consonants have the hard sound before e, z, and y, 
as in chemistry, chiromancy, chyle, Ghent, Ghibel- 
line, &c.; in some others, ch has the sound of sh, as 
in chicane. In the Anglo-Saxon, and other Teutonic 
dialects, kh sometimes represents the Lat. c, and the 
Gr. x; as in horn, Goth. hairn, Lat. cornu, Gr. 
xéoas; hide, A-S. hyde, htd, D. huid, Dan. & Sw. 
hud, O. TL. Ger. hat, N. H. Ger. haut, Lat. cutis ; 
A-S. hlinian, Goth. hleinan, Lat. clinare, Gr. kdi- 
vew, Eng. lean, Ger. lehnen; A-S. helan, to conceal, 
O. Eng. hele, hill, Ger. hehlen, Lat. celare.— (Mus.) 
H is the seventh degree in the diatonic scale, being 
used by the Germans for B natural. 

Wa, interj. An exclamation denoting surprise, joy, 
or grief. With the first or long sound of a, it is 
used as a question, and is equivalent to ‘‘ What do 
you say?” When repeated, ha, ha, it is an expres- 
sion of laughter, or sometimes it is equivalent to 
“ Well, itis so.” 

WWiiaf (hif), nn. [Icel. & Sw. haf, Dan. hav, the ase] 
The act or occupation of fishing for cod, ling, anc 


tusk in the Shetland Isles. Jamieson. 
Wiaak (hak), n. [See HAxke.] A fish, the hake. 
See HAKE. Ash. 


Mlaiaw/ikiés (hir/k¢z), n. [Ger., from haar, hair, 
and kies, gravel pyrites.]  (Min.) (a.) Capillary 
pyrites in very delicate acicular crystals. (b.) A 
native sulphuret of nickel. Brande. 

EXa'be-as €6r’pus. ([Lat., you may have the 
body.] (Law.) A writ having for its object to bring 
a party before a court or judge; especially, one to 
inquire into the cause of a person’s imprisonment 
or detention by another, with the view to protect 
the right to personal liberty. Bouvier. 

Hia-bfn' dim, n. [{Lat.] (Law.) One of the prin- 
cipal parts of a deed, so called, because it begins 
with this word, signifying to have. It follows that 
part of the deed called the premises. Its oflice is to 
determine the quantity of estate granted. Kent. 

Hab/er-dash, v. i. To dosmall trading. [Rare.] 
“*To haberdash in earth’s base wares.” Quarles. 

Wab/’er-dash/er, n. [Hither from Ger. habt thr das, 
herr? i. e., have you that, sir? (cf. O. Eng. haber- 
dash ware) or—less probably —from berdash, a 
kind of neck-dress, formerly worn in England; or 
from O. Fr. aver, aveir, avoir, property, goods, 
ware, and D. twischen, Ger, tauschen, to exchange, 
barter, D. tuischer, Ger. tauscher, a barterer.] A 
seller of small wares, such as ribbons, tapes, pins, 
needles, and thread. 

Hiaib/er-dash/er-y, n. 
by a haberdasher. 

Hiab/er-dine/, or Wib/er-dine, n. [0O. Fr. habor- 


dean, D. abberdaan, and labberdaan, L. Ger. labber- | 


dan, probabiy corrupted from <Aberdeen-jish, i. q. 
Aberdeen-cod.] <A dried salt cod. Ainsworth. 
Wa-bér’Ze-on (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. haubergeon, 
a small hauberk, diminutive of O. Fr. hauberc, hal- 
berc, N. Fr. haubert. See HAuBERK.] A piece of 
ancient defensive armor descending from the neck 
to the middle, and formed of little iron rings or 
meshes linked together. 
Put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy broad abergeon. Milton. 
Habile, a. [Fr. habile, Pr. & Sp. habil, It. abile, 
Lat. habilis. See ABLE.] Fit; proper; also, apt; 
skillful; handy. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Ha-bil/iament, n. [Fr. habillement, from habiller, 
to dress, clothe, Lat. as if habitulare, from habitus, 
dress, attire; Pr. habilhament, Sp. habillamiento. 
See HABIT.] <A garment; clothing. ‘The honor- 
able habiliments, as robes of state, Parliament 
robes.” Camden. 
Wia-bil/i-ment-ed, a. Having habiliments; clothed. 
[Obs.]  _ Taylor, 1630. 
Via-bil/i-tate,v.t. (Ll. Lat. habilitare, habilitatum, 
to enable, It. abilitare, Pr. & Sp. habilitar, Fr. ha- 
biliter.] To qualify. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Wa-bil/i-tate, a. [L. Lat. habilitatus, p.p. of habi- 
litare.| Qualified or entitled. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Wa-bil/i-ta’tion, n. [L. Lat. habilitatio, Fr. habi- 


The goods and wares sold | 





litation, Sp. habilitacion, It. abilitazione.] Qualifi- 
cation. [Obs.] Bacon, 
WMa-bil/i-ty, n. Ability, [Obs.] South. 
Wab/it, n. (Fr. habit, Pr. habit, habiti, Sp. & Pg. 
habito, It. abito, from Lat. habitus, state, dress, from 
habere, to have, be in a condition. } 

1. The usual condition of a person or thing re- 
garded as that which is had or retained; ordinary 
state, either natural or acquired; especially, phys- 
ical temperament; as, a full, lax, or costive habit of 
body. 

2) Fixed or established custom; ordinary course 
of conduct; hence, prominently, the involuntary 
tendency to perform certain actions which is ac- 
quired by their frequent repetition; as, habit is sec- 
ond nature; also, prevailing dispositions, feelings, 
and actions which are right or wrong; moral char- 
acter. ‘¢.A man of very shy, retired habits.” Irving. 

3. Outward appearance; attire; dress; habili- 
ment; hence, a garment; a particular kind of outer 
covering; especially, a closely fitting coat worn by 
ladies; as, a riding habit. 

The scenes are old, the habits are the same 
We wore last year. Dryden. 

There are, among the statues, several of Venus, in different 
habits. Addison. 

Habit of plants (Bot.), the general form or aspect of 
plants, or of their mode of growth; the conformity of 
plants of the same kind in structure and growth. Martyn. 

Syn.—Practice ; mode ; manner; way; custom. — 
Hapir, Custom. Habit is an internal principle which 
leads us to do easily, naturally, and with growing cer- 
tainty, what we do often ; custom is external, being habit- 
ual use or the frequent repetition of the same act.. The 
two operate reciprocally on each other. The custom of 
giving produces a habit of liberality; habits of devotion 
promote the custom of going to church. Custom also 
supposes an act of the will, selecting given modes of pro- 
cedure; habit is alaw of our being, a kind of ‘* second 
nature’? which grows up within us. 

Upheld by old repute, 
Consent, or custom. 
Tiow use doth breed a Habit in a man. Shak. 
Mab/it, v.t. [imp.& p. p. HABITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HABITING.] [Fr. habiter, Pr., Sp., & Pg. habitar, 
It. abitare, from Lat. habitare, to have frequently, 
to inhabit, dwell, v. intens. from habere, to have.] 


Dilton. 


1. To inhabit. [Qbs.] Chaucer. 

2. To dress; to clothe; to array. 
They habited themselves like rural deities. Dryden. 
Wab/it-a-bil/i-ty, n. Habitableness. Buckland. 


Wab/it-a-ble,a. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. habitable, Pg. ha- 
bitavel, It. abitabile, Lat. habitabilis, from habitare, 
to dwell. See supra.) Capable of being inhabited 
or dwelt in; as, the habitable world. 

Wib/it-a-ble-mess, ». Capacity of being inhab- 


ited. Ray. 
Wiab/it-a-bly, adv. In a habitable manner, or so 
as to be habitable. Forsyth. 


Hab/it-a-ele,n. [Fr. & Pr. habitacle, Lat. habitacu- 
lum, from habitare, to dwell. See HABIT, v.] [ Obs.] 
1. A dwelling-place. Bale. 

2. A niche for a statue. Chaucer. 

Wib/it-an¢e, n. [O. Fr. habitance, O. Sp. habitanza, 
It. abitanza, L. Lat. habitantia.] Dwelling; abode; 
residence. [OQbs.] Spenser. 

HWab/it-an-cy, n. [See supra.] The same as IN- 
HABITANCY. 

Wab/it-ant,». [Fr. habitant, Sp. habitante, It. abi- 
tante, from Lat. habitans, p. pr. of habitare.] 

1. An inhabitant; a dweller. Milton. Pope. 

2. (pl.) (H/bé-tong’). An inhabitant or resident ; — 
a name applied to and denoting farmers of French 
descent or origin in Lower Canada. 

WMab/i-tat, n. (Lat. habitare. See HABIT, v.] (Nat. 
Hist.) The natural abode or locality of a plant or 
animal, 

Hab/i-ta/tion, n. [Fr. habitation, Pr. & Sp. habi- 
tacion, It. abitazione, Lat. habitatio. } 

1. Act of inhabiting; state of dwelling. Denham. 
2. Place of abode; a settled dwelling; a mansion; 
a residence. 
The Lord... blesseth the habitation of the just. Prov. iii. 33. 


3. (Bot.) The range within which a species 
grows; a habitat. 
Hab/it-a/tor, n. [Lat., from habitare, to dwell.| A 
dweller; an inhabitant. he 8 Browne. 
Hab/it-ed, p.a. 1. Clothed; dressed; as, he was 
habited like a shepherd. 
2. Fixed by habit; accustomed. [Obs.] ‘So hab- 
ited he was in sobriety.” Fuller. 
Ha-bit/i-al, a. (Fr. habiiuel, Sp. & Pg. habitual, 
It. abituale, L. Lat. habitualis.] 
1. Formed or acquired by habit, frequent use, or 
custom. 
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Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain rules and 
maxims. South. 

2. According to habit; customary; as, the habit- 
wal practice of sin. 

It is the distinguishing mark of habitual piety to be grateful 
for the most common blessings. Buckminster. 

3. Formed by repeated impressions; rendered 
permanent by continued causes; as, an habitual 
color of the skin. S. S. Smith. 


Syn.—Customary; accustomed; usual; common. 


Ha-bit/ai-al-ly, adv. In an habitual manner; in 
consequence of habit ; customarily ; by frequent 
practice or use. 

Ha-bit/ii-al-mess, 7». Quality of being habitual. 

Ha-bit/ii-ate (-yu-at), v.t. [imp. & p. p. HABITU- 
ATED; p. pr. & vb. n. HABITUATING.] [Lat. habi- 
tuare, habituatum, Pr., Sp., & Pg. habituar, It. abi- 
tuare, Fr. habituer. See HABIT.) 

1. To make accustomed; to accustom; to famil- 
jarize. ‘‘Our English dogs, who were habituated 
to a colder clime.” ey 

2. To settle as an inhabitantina place. Vemple. 

Wa-bit/ii-ate, a. Inveterate by custom; formed b 
habit; habitual. [Zare.] Hammond. 

Wa-bit/a-a/tion, n. [Fr. habituation, Sp. habitua- 
cion, O. It. abitwazione.] The act of habituating, 
or the state of being habituated. 

Wab/i-tiide (53), . [Fr., from Lat. habitudo, Sp. 
habitud, It. abitudine. See HAstt.] 

1. The state of being had, held, or related, with 
reference to another object; relation. [Obs.] South. 

2. Frequent intercourse; familiarity. [/are.] 

To write well, one must have frequent habitudes with the 
best company. Dryden, 

3. Frequent repetition of an act or feeling, and its 
resulting tendency or consequence; customary man- 
ner or mode of living, feeling, or acting. 

The verdict of the judges was biased by nothing else than 
their habitudes of feeling. Landor. 

Eiabitué (i-bit/y-a'), n. [Fr. habitué, p.p. of ha- 
bituer. See HABITUATE.] One habituated to a cer- 
tain place, employment, &c.; as, an hubitué of a 
theater. 

Wab/i-tiire (53),n. Habitude ; custom. [ Obs.] “ With- 
out much do or far-fetched habiture.” Marston. 

Ha/’ble, a. [See HABILE and ABLE.] Fit; proper; 
able. See ABLE. Spenser. 

Wab/nab, adv. [From hap ne hap, let it happen or 
not.] At random; by chance; without order or 
rule; at all risks. udibras. 

Fiab-z@'li-a@,n. (Bot.) A genus of dicotyledonous 
plants, the fruits of several species of which haye a 
pungent, aromatic taste, that of one species (H. 
Asthiopica) being sold in the shops under the name 
Piper Lthiopicum. _ Baird. 

Hach/iire, n. [Fr., from hacher, to hack. See 
HAtTcuinG.] <A short line used in delineating sur- 
faces, especially mountains, in map-engraying. 

Wiach/ire, v.¢. To cover with hachures. 

Hiacienda’ (ii/the-Gn/da4), n. [Sp. hacienda, O. Sp. 
Sacienda, Pr. facenda, It. faccenda, affair, business, 
Sp. employment, estate, from Lat. fwcienda, pl. of 
Suciendum, what is to be done, from facere, to 
make, do.] A large estate where work of any kind 
is done, as agriculture, manufacturing, mining, or 
raising of animals; an isolated farm or farm-house. 

Wieck, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HACKED (hakt); p. pr. & 
vb. 2. WACKING.] [A-8. haccan, D. hakken, Dan. 
hakke, Sw. hacka, Ger. hacken, whence Fr. hacher, 
Prov. Fr. héquer, Sp. hachear, It. acciare. 

1. To cut irregularly, without skill or definite pur- 
pose; to notch; to mangle by repeated strokes of a 
cutting instrument. ‘My sword hacked like a 
handsaw.” Shak. 

2. To speak with stops or catches; to speak with 
hesitation. Shak. 

Wack, v.t. 1. To be exposed or offered to common 
use for hire; to turn prostitute. Hanmer. 

2. To make an effort to raise phlegm; to hawk; 


to cough faintly and frequently. Halliwell. 
Wack, n. 1. A notch; a cut. Shak. 


2. Hesitating or faltering speech. Sir T. More. 

3. A procuress. 

Wack, n. [(O. Fr. haque, Sp. haca, O. Sp. & Pg. 
Jaca. Cf. Icel. fair, horse. See HACKNEY. ] 

1. A horse, or coach, or other carriage, hackneyed 
or let out for common hire; also, a family horse 
used in all kinds of work, as distinguished from 
hunting and carriage horses. 

2. A book-maker who hires himself out for any 
sort of literary work ; an overworked man; a 
drudge. Macaulay. 

3. A large pick used in working stone. Simmonds. 

4. A rack for feeding cattle. 
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5. A frame for drying fish, or for drying cheeses. 

@. A place where bricks are dried before burning. 

7. The frame, composed of wooden bars, in the 
tail-race of a mill. 

Wack, a. Hackneyed; hired; mercenary. Wakefield, 

Wack’bér/ry, n. (Bot.) An American tree (Celtis 
occidentalis), having the appearance of an elm, and 
bearing sweet, edible fruits about the size of a 
cherry. Gray. 

WMack’bolt, n. See Purrin. 

Hack’but,n. See Hacpur. 

Hiack’ee, n. The striped squirrel; the chipmunk, 
See CurpmunkK. [U. a 

Wack/er-y, ». [Hind. chhakra, a cart or car.] A 
street cart in Bengal, drawn by oxen. Malcom. 

Wiack/’le (hik/1), v.t. [imp. & p. p. HACKLED; p. 
pr. & vb.n. ee M. H. Ger. hacheln, he- 
cheln, N. H. Ger. hecheln, See infra.] 
[Written also hechie | 

1. To separate, as the coarse-part of flax or hemp 

_ from the fine, by drawing it through the teeth of a 
hackle or hatchel. 

2. To tear rudely asunder; to break up into ir- 
regular fragments. ‘‘ The other divisions of the 
kingdom being hackled and torn to pieces.” Burke. 

Wakek/le (hik/l), n. te H. Ger. hachele, hechele, 
N.H. Ger. hechel, D. hekel, Sw. hiickla, Dan. hegle, 
allied to Ger. haken, Eng. hook, q.v. Ct. HATCHEL. | 

1. [Written also heckle.] An instrument with 
teeth for separating the coarse part of flax or hemp 
from the fine; a hatchel. 

2. Any flimsy substance unspun, as raw silk. 

3. A fly for angling, dressed with feathers or 
silk. Walton. 

4. A long, shining feather on the neck of a cock. 

Walton. 

Haek/ly, a. [From hack.] 1. Rough or broken, as 
if hacked or chopped. 

2. (Min.) Having fine, short, and sharp points on 
the surface; as, a hackly fracture. Cleaveland. 

Hack’ma-tack’, n. [A name of Indian origin.] 
The tamarack tree. See TAMARACK. 

Tiack/ney, .; pl. HACK/NEYS. [Fr. haquenée, a 
pacing horse, an ambling nag, Sp. hacanea, nag, 
O. Sp. facanea, Pg. hacanea, acanea, It. acchinea, 
chinea, D. hakkenei. Cf. HAcK.] 

1. A horse suitable for riding or driving; a pad; 
anag; a pony. Chaucer. 

. A horse or pony kept for hire; hence, a horse 
and carriage kept for hire; a hack. 

3. A person worn by hired drudgery; a person 
ready to be hired for any drudgery or dirty work ; 
a hireling; a prostitute. 

Wiack’ney,a. 1. Let out for hire; devoted to com- 
mon use; as, ahackney-coach. ‘Hackney horses.” 

Hackluyt. 

2. Prostitute; vicious for hire. Roscommon. 

3. Much used; common; trite; as, a hackney au- 
thor or remark. 

Hack’ney,v.t. [imp.& p. p. WACKNEYED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. HACKNEYING. | 

1. To devote to common or frequent use, as a 
horse or coach; to wear out in common service; to 
make trite or commonplace; as, a hackneyed met- 
aphor or quotation. 

Had I so lavish of my presence been, 
So common-hackneved in the eyes of men. Shak. 

2. To carry in a hackney-coach. Cowper. 

Hiack’ney-eoach,n. A coach kept for hire; hack. 

Wack/’ney-man, n.; pl. HACK/NEY-MEN, A man 
who lets horses and carriages for hire. Barret, 

Hiack’ster, n. [From hack, v.t.] A bully; a ruf- 
fian or assassin. [Obs.] 

Braves and /acksters, the only contented members of his 
government. Milton. 

Mae/que ton (hik/wetidn), n. [Fr. hoqueton, O. 
Fr. auqueton, Pr. alcotd, M. D. acottoen; O. Sp. 
al-coton, N. Sp. al-godon, cotton, q. v.] A stuffed 
jacket formerly worn under armor, sometimes made 
of leather. [Obs.] ' Spenser. 

Wiad, imp.& p. p. of have. [Contracted from A-8. 
hiifde, hiifed, ndfd, that is, haved.) See HAVE. 

Wad/der,n. (Cf. HEATHER and HEATH.] Heath; 
ling. [O0b6s.] Burton. 

Wiad/dock, n. [W. hadog, hadawg, from hadawg, 
having seed, seedy, Fr. codog, Gael. adag, O. Fr. 
hadot, hadou, Scot. haddie.] (fchth.) A sea-fish 
(the Morrhua 
aeglefinus), a 4 
little smaller 
than the cod, 
which it = 
much resem- 
bles. Ithasa 
dark  laterai 
line, and a 
spot on each 


. hekelen. 


S 





Iaddock (Jlorrhua ceglefinus). 


side of the body just back of the head. 


Norway haddock, an acanthopterygious marine fish; 
the Sebastis Norvegicus. 


Wade, n. [Cf. A-S. heald, inclined, bowed down, 
Ger. halde, declivity.] 
1. The descent of a hill. [Obs.] Drayton. 
2. (Mining.) The inclination or deviation from 
the vertical of any mineral vein. Ure. 
Hade,v.i. (Mining.) To deviate from the vertical ; 
— said of a vein. 
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Ma/dés, n. [Gr. dons, atdns, usually derived from 
a priv. and tdeiy, to see, but the aspirate in Attic 
makes this doubtful.] The habitation of the dead; 
the invisible world, or the grave. 

Had/i-wist’, interj. [For had I wist. See Wist.] 
O that [had known! [0bs.] Gower. 

Hadj, n. (Ar. hadjdj, from hadjdja, to set out, 
walk, go ona pilgrimage.] The pilgrimage to Mecca 
or Medina, performed by Mohammedans. 

Eladjlt, n. [See supra.] 1. A Mohammedan pil- 
grim to Mecca; — used among Orientals as a respect- 
ful salutation or a title of honor. G. W. Curtis. 

2. A Greck or Armenian who has visited the 
holy sepulcher at Jerusalem. Heyse. 

Mzee-¢é/i-ty (hék-sé/1-t¥), n. [From Lat. h@cce, this. ] 
(Logic.) (Literally, this-ness.] The relation of in- 
dividuality conceived by the schoolmen as a posi- 
tive attribute or essence. 

Mze/mal, a. [Gr. aipza, blood.] Pertaining to the 
blood. See HEMAL; and for H#MACHROME, 
H2®MADYNAMOMETER, and other derivatives of 
Gr. aipa, see HEMACHROME, HEMADYNAMOM- 
ETER, &c. 

Eicem/a-tixly-lom, n. (Bot.) A genus of legu- 
minous plants containing but a single species, the 
H, Campechianum, or log-wood tree. 

Hezem/a-tite,n. See HEMATITE. 

Haf/fle, v.i. [Allied to Ger. haften, to cling, stick 
to, Proy. Ger. stop, stammer, falter.] To speak un- 
intelligibly ; to prevaricate. [ Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Waft, n. [A-S. hiift, haft, hiftan, to take, seize, D. 
& N. H. Ger. heft, handle, O. H. Ger. hefti, M. H. 
Ger. hefte, Dan. & Sw. hifte, Icel. hefit, from M. 
H. Ger. haft, Goth. hafts, sticking to, allied to Lat. 
captus, p. p. of capere, to take, seize.] A handle; 
that part of an instrument or vessel taken into the 
hand, and by which it is held and used;—said 
chiefly of a knife, sword, or dagger; the hilt. 

Haft, v.¢. To set in a haft; to furnish with a 
handle. W. Scott. 

Haft/er,n. [Ger. haften, to cling or stick to. See 
HAFFLE.] A cayiler; a wrangler. [Obs.] Barret. 

Hag,n. [A-S. higes, higesse, hiigtes, higtesse, M. 
D. hagetisse, haghedisse, M. H. Ger. hégerisse, O. 
H. Ger. hagazusa, hazusa, hdazasa, hazessa, hazas, 
hazis, hazes, M. H. Ger. hegwse, heese, hexse, O. 
Ger. hiigs, N. H. Ger. hexe, D. heks, Dan. hex, hexe, 
Sw. hiixa, probably from Ger. hag, hedge, bush, 
wood; originally wood-woman, wild woman, as the 


hags pass into the wood, M. H. Ger. ze holze varn. | 


Cf. also Icel. hayr, wise. ] 

1. An ugly old woman; a fury; a she-monster. 

2. A witch; a sorceress; an enchantress.. Shak. 

3. A wizard. [Obs.] ‘ [Silenus] that old hag.” 

Golding. 

4. (Ichth.) An eel-like fish (the Gastrobranchus 
(Myzine) glutinosus), having a cartilaginous skel- 
eton, a ring-like mouth, a strong tooth in the palate, 
and two rows of teeth, by which it enters other fishes 
and devours them. It is about five or six inches 
long, and is allied to the lamprey. It is found in 
polar seas. 

5. An appearance of light and fire en a horse’s 
mane or man’s hair. [Obs.] Blount. 

6. A small wood, or part of a wood, marked off or 
inclosed for felling. [Obs.] 

This said, he led me over hoults and hags ; 

Through thorns and bushes scant my legs I drew. Fairfax. 

7. A quagmire. 

Hig, v. t. 
vexation; to tire. Hudibras. 
Hag’bér/ry,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Prunus 
(P. padus);—so called in Scotland; bird-cherry. 
Hag’-born, a. Born of a hag or witch. Shak. 
HWaig/but,n. (0. Fr. haquebute.] Anarquebuse, of 
which the butt was bent down or hooked to hold it 
more readily. Fosbroke. 
Hiag-ga@'da, n.; pl. HAG-GA/poTy. A Hebrew 
story or anecdote added to the text of the Old Tes- 
tament for explanation or illustration; a Jewish 
legend. 
Wiig’-fish, n. (/chth.) A kind of fish. See Hag. 
Hasg/gard, a. {air hagard, Ger. hagart, from O. 
Eng. hauwke, now hawk, and the suffix ard, q.v.; Pr. 
aguer, O. Fr. aguar.] 

1. Wild or intractable; disposed to break away 
from duty; rough; untamed; as, a haggard or re- 
fractory hawk. 

If Ido prove her haggard, 
Though that her jesses were my dear heartstrings, 
Td whistle her off. and let her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune. Shak. 

2. Having the expression of one wasted by want 
or suffering; having the eyes sunk in their orbits; 
having the features distorted by pain. 

Staring his eyes, and haggard was his look. 
Wiiergard, n. [See supra.] 1. An untrained or 
refractory hawk, which often broke away or flew off. 
“Wild as haggards of the rock.” Shak. 
2. Any thing wild and intractable. Shak. 

3. A hag; a frightful or ugly old woman. Garth. 

Wag’/gard,n. [A-S. haga, Ger. hag, hedge, a place 
fenced in, and A-S. geard, yard.} A stack-yard. 
[ Obs.] Swift. 
Hag/gard-ly,adv. Ina haggard manner. Dryden. 
Wag/sed,a. Likeahag; lean; ugly. [Rare.] Gray. 


Hag’gess,/n. (Scot. hag, to hack, to chop; Gael. 
Hasg’gis, taigeis.] A pudding containing the 





To harass; to torment; to weary with | 


Dryden. | 
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entrails of a sheep or lamb, chopped with fine herbs 
and suet, highly seasoned with leeks and spices, 
[se pe in the maw. [Written also haygiss.] 

cot. 
Hag’gish, a. Like a hag; deformed; ugly; horrid. 
But on us both did haggish uge steal on. Shak. 


Mag’/Zish-ly, adv. In the manner of a hag. 

Hag’giss,n. See HAGGEss. 

Hag’gle, v. t. toe & p. p. HAGGLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

HAGGLING.] [Diminutive of Scot. hag, for hack.] 

1. To cut into small pieces; to notch or cut in an 
unskillful manner; to make rough by cutting; to 
mangle; as, a boy haggles a stick of wood. 

Suffolk first died, and York, all haggled o'er, 
Comes to him where in gore he lay insteeped. ~ Shak. 

2. To tease; to worry. Halliwell. 

Hig’gle,v.i. To be difficult in bargaining; to stick 

at small matters; to chaffer; to higgle. 

Royalty and science never haggled about the value of 
blood. HH, Walpole. 

Hag’gler,. 1. One who haggles. 

- One who forestalls a market. [Zng.] Mayhew. 

HMa/sgi-iir/ehy, n. [Gr. tyis, sacred, holy, and 

apxn, rule, from dpyxev, to rule.] A sacred govern- 
ment; government of holy orders of men. Southey. 

Ma/gi-de'ra-cy,n. [Gr. dycos, holy, and xpareiv, 

to governs Government by a priesthood; hier- 
archy. 

Ha gi-bg'lraphd, n. pl. [Lat., Gr. dyisypaha 
sc. BiBXia), from ayt6ypagos, written by inspiration, 
rom fycros, sacred, holy, and ypagety, to write. ] 

1. The last of the three Jewish divisions of the 
Old Testament, comprehending the books of Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Ruth, 
Esther, Chronicles, Canticles, Lamentations, and 
Ecclesiastes. 

2. The lives of the saints. Brande, 

Ha/si-6g/va-phal, a. Pertaining to the hagiog- 

rapha, or to sacred writings. 

Ha/Si-6g/ra-pher, ». One of the writers of the 

hagiographa; a sacred writer. 

Ha/gi-6¢/ra-phy,n. The same as HAGIOGRAPHA. 

Ha/gi-d1/0-gist, n. One who writes or treats of 

the sacred writings; a writer of the lives of the 
saints. 
Hagiologists have related it without scruple. 


Ha/£i1-5Vo0-Sy, n. [Gr. dyws, sacred, and Myre, 
speech, discourse.] The history or description of 
the sacred writings; a narrative of the lives of the 
saints. 

Ha/si-o-sedpe,n. (Gr. dytos, holy, and cxoreir, to 
view.] An aperture made in the interior walls of a 
cruciform church to afford a view of the altar to 
those in the transepts ; a squint. [Hng.] See 
SQUINT. Hook. 

Hag/’-rid/den, a. Afflicted with the nightmare. 

Cheyne. 

Hag/-seed,n. The descendant of a hag. Shak. 

Hag’ship, n. The state or title of a hag. Middleton. 

Hag’s’-tooth, n. (Naut.) A part of a matting, 
pointing, and the like, which is interwoven with 
the rest in an erroneous and irregular manner, so 
as to destroy the uniformity of the work;— called 
also hake’s-tooth. 

Hag’-ta/per, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Ver- 
bascum ( V. phlomoides) ; the great woolly mullein. 

Hague/but (hig/but), or Hag/ue-biit (hig’e-biit), 
n. Same as ARQUEBUSE, q. Vv. 

With, interj. An exclamation expressing surprise 
or effort; ha. See Ha. 

Wii-ehii’, n. [Probably from haw-haw, a reduplica- 
tion of haw, hedge. See Haw.] A fence or inclo- 
sure made by a bank or ditch, so contrived as not to 
be seen till one is close upon it. [Written also 
haw-haw.] 

HWai/ding-er-ite (49), m. (J/in.) A mineral con- 
sisting chiefly of the arseniate of lime ;—so named 
in honor of W. Haidinger. 

Waik,n. [Ar. hdik, from hdka, to weave.) A large 
piece of woolen or cotton cloth worn by Arabs over 
the tunic, being itself covered in foul weather by the 
burnoose. [Written also hyke.] Fleyse. 

Wail,n. [A-S8.hagal, hagol, hagul, hdgel, Tcel. hagall, 
hagl, O. H. Ger. hagal, N. H. Ger., D., Dan., & Sw. 
hagel.| Frozen rain, or grains and lumps of ice 
precipitated from the clouds, where they are formed 
by the congelation of vapor. The pieces of ice, con- 
sidered separately, are called hailstones. 

Wail, v. i. [imp. & p. p. HAILED; p. pr. & vb. 2. 
HAILING.] [A-S. hagolan, M. D. hagglen, Ger. 
hageln. See supra.] To pour down masses of ice 
or frozen vapors. 

Wail, v.t. To pour down, as hail. 

Wail, «. Healthy; sound. See HALE. 

Wail, interj. [See infra.] An exclamation, usually 
of respectful, and sometimes of reverent, saluta- 


Southey. 





Shak. 


tion ; occasionally, of familiar greeting. ‘Hail, 
brave friend.” Shak. 
Wail, n. [A-S. hiil, hilo, hiilu, safety; Ger. heil. 
See Harn, a., and HALE, a. and n.] <A wish of 

health; a salutation. 
The angel hail bestowed. Milton. 


Wail, v.¢t. [O. H. Ger. halon, holon, to call; N. H. 
Ger. holen, to fetch, to hail, allied to Lat. calare, 
Gr. xadciv, to call, q. v.] 
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HAIL 


1. To call after loudly; to accost; to salute, 
2. To name; to designate; to call. 
And such a son as all men hailed me happy. 
Hail, v.i. To report one’s self, as when hailed from 
another ship at sea; especially in the phrase to hail 
from, to report as one’s home. 
HRil-fEV/1low, n. An intimate companion. 
Hiailse, v.¢. To greet; to embrace. [Obs. and rare.] 
Sir T. More. 
Small shot which scatter like hail- 


Hail/sh6t, n. 
Hayward, 


stones. [Obs.] 
Eiail/stOme, n. A single mass of ice falling from a 
cloud; a frozen rain-drop. Dryden, 
Hail/stérm, mn. A storm accompanied with hail. 
Hiail’/y,a. Full of hail; consisting of hail. ‘‘Haily 
showers.” Pope. 
iain, v.¢t. Toinclose for mowing; to set aside for 
grass. [Obs.] ‘‘ A ground ...hainedin.” Holland. 
Mair, n. [A-S. hiir, O. Fries. hér,O. H. Ger. & 
Icel. har, N. H. Ger. & D. haar, O. D. hair, Dan. 
haar, Sw. hdr, Goth. as if hés, allied to Skr. héga, 
and Lat. c@s in c@saries.] 

1, The collection or mass of filaments growing 
from the skin of an animal, and forming an integu- 
ment or covering for a part of the head or for the 
whole of the body. In this sense it has no plural. 

2. One of the above-mentioned filaments, consist- 
ing of a long, tubular part, which is free and flexi- 
ble, and a bulbous root imbedded in the skin. ‘¢ And 
draweth new delights with hoary hairs.” Spenser. 

3. (Bot.) An external prolongation consisting of 
one or more cells of the vegetable cuticle, of any 
form, as globular, elongated, or stellated; some- 
times containing poison, as in the nettle; sometimes 
an odorous product (then called glandular hairs), 
as in the sweetbrier; especially, a long, straight, 
and distinct filament on the surface of plants. 

Martyn. 

4. (Mech.) A spring or other contrivance in a 
rifle or pistol lock, which, being unlocked by a 
slight pressure on the trigger, strikes the tumbler- 
catch, and unlocks the tumbler. 

Against the hair, in a rough and disagreeable manner ; 
against the grain. [0Obs.] 

You go against the hair of your profession. Shak. 
— To split hairs, to make distinctions of useless nicety. — 
Not worth a hair, of no value. —7Zo a hair, with the nicest 
distinction. 
Wair’ bell, n. (Bot.) A plant; the harebell. See 
HAREBELL. Smart. 
Hair’-brack/et, n. (Ship Carp.) A molding at the 
back of, or behind, the figure-head. 
Wiair’/-braimed, a. See HARE-BRAINED. 
Hiadix’-bréadth (-brédth), n. [See BREADTH.] The 
diameter or breadth of a hair; a very small dis- 
tance; sometimes, definitely, the 48th part of an 
inch. 

Every one could slirg stones at a hair-breadth and not 
miss. Judg. xx. 16. 

Hiaia/=bréadth, a. Waving the breadth of a hair; 
very narrow; as, a hair-breadth escape. 

Waivr’-briish, nm. A brush for smoothing the hair. 

WMair’-eldth, n. Stuff or cloth made of hair, or in 
part with hair. Some qualities are used for the 
a of cushions; others for rough garments, 
eee 

Hiaix/-dréss/er, n. One who dresses or cuts hair. 

Hiaired (hard), a. Having hair; — used in compo- 
sition. 

Hairfen,a. UWairy. [Obs.] ‘His hairen shirt and 
his ascetic dict.” Bp. Taylor. 

Hair’-gldéve (-gliiv), 2. A glove of horse-hair used 
for rubbing the skin. Simmonds. 

Hain’-grass,n. (Bot.) A wiry grass, not of much 
use for fodder, as the Agrostis scabru in America, 
or the Aira carpitosa. 

Haix/-hiimg, a. Hanging by a hair. Young. 

H4iri mess, n. [From hairy.) The state of abound- 
ing, or being covered, with hair. Johnson. 

Hiair’-lage, n. A fillet for tying up the hair of the 
head. Swift. 

Hiair’less, a. Destitute of hair; wanting hair; as, 
hairless scalps, Shak. 

eas n. A line made of hair; avery slender 
ine. 

Mair’-nee/die, n. A kind of hair-pin. [Obs.] 

Eiaix’=pén/¢il, n. A brush or pencil made of very 
fine hair, for painting. 

Wiaix’-pin, n. A pin used in dressing the hair. 

fiair/-pow/der, n. A fine powder of flour, &c., for 
sprinkling the hair of the head. 

Hiaix’=salt, n. [Ger. hwar-salz.] (Min.) A varicty 
of native Epsom salt occurring in silky fibers. Dand. 

Hiair/-séat/ing, n. Hair-cloth for the seats of 
chairs, &c. Simmonds. 

Hair/-spring,n. <A fine wire in a watch, which 
gives motion to the balance-wheel. 

Hiair/-stréak, n. <A butterfly of the genus Thecla. 

Hai’-strOke, n. A delicate stroke in writing. 

FEa&ix’-trig/Ser,n. <A trigger so constructed as to 
discharge a fire-arm by a very slight pressure, as by 
the touch of ahair. It is connected with the tum- 
bler-catch by a device called a hais. Sce Harr, 4. 

Hiair’-weed,n. (Bot.) A kind of sea-weed of the 
genus Conferva. 

Hair’-worm (har/wiirm), ». (Zodl.) A nematoid 
worm of the genus Gordius, resembling a hair. 
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Milton. | Hair’y, a. 





. 
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Although entozoid, it is frequently found in pools 

of fresh water, where it deposits its eggs. 

From hair.) Made of, covered with, or 
air, ‘‘His mantle hairy, and his bon- 


resembling, Milton 


net sedge.’’ 


Esau, my brother, isa hairy man. Gen. xxvii. 11. 
(Geog.) See HAYTIAN. 
Of. Proy. Eng. hake, hook; 


DA 


HMai/ti-an, a. & n. 
Hake, n. [Also haak. 
Ger. hecht, pike. 
See Haxo7.] 
(Ichth.) A sea-fish 
of the cod family 





(the Merluecius 

vulgaris), having 

only two dorsal 

fins. It is often salted and dried. Jardine. 
Hake, v.i. To go about idly; to sneak. Grose. 


Ei! ktm (hii/keem), n. [Ar.] A wise man; hence, 
a physician; sometimes a ruler. Heyse. 

Hiak/ot,n. [Prov. Eng. haked, a large pike; A-S. 
hacod, hiiced, id.]|_ A kind of fish. Ainsworth. 

Halberd (h6l/berd) (Synop., § 130), 
n. [Fr. hallebarde, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
alabarda, It. alabarda, labarda, 
Grison. halumbard, from M. H. Ger. 
helmbart, helmbarte, helnbarte, hel- 
lenbarte, helbarte, N. H. Ger. helle- 
barte, hellebarde, D. hellebaard,i.e., 
an ax to split a helmet, from Ger. 
barte, a broad ax, and helm, hel- 
met.] (JZil.) A weapon, consisting (i 
of a pole or shaft of wood, a head } 
armed with a steel point, and across- 
piece of steel, flat and pointed at 
both ends, or with a cutting edge at 
one end, and a bent point at the 
other. This weapon is now rarcly 
used. 

Wal/berd-iér’ (hol/berd-eer’),n. [Fr. 
hallebardier, Sp. alabardero, It. ala- 
bardiere, Ger. hellebardier. See su- 
pra.) One who is armed with a “Charles IL). 
halberd, Bacon. 

Hal/¢y-on (hil/si-on) (Synop., § 130), m. [Lat. hal- 
cyon, or alcyon, Gr. adxvay, dd\Kvav, Fr. halcyon, 
alcyon, Pr. & Sp. alcion, Pg. alcyon, It. alcione.| 
The king-fisher. See KING-FISHER. 

Hale¢y-on, a. 1. Pertaining to, or resembling, the 
haleyon, which was said to lay her eggs in nests on 
or near the sea during the calm weather about the 
winter solstice, which was reckoned about seven 
days before and as many after it. 

2. Hence, calm; quiet; peaceful; undisturbed; 
happy. ‘* Deep, halcyon repose.” De Quincey. 

HMal/¢y-0/ni-an, a. Halcyon; calm. [Obs.] Sheldon. 

HMal/¢y-o-moid, a. See ALCYONOID. 

Hiale, a. [Written also hail; A-S. h@l, sound, whole; 
O. Sax. hél, heil, Ger. heil, Icel. heill, Dan. & D. heel, 
Sw. hel, Goth. hails. See WHOLE.] Sound; entire; 
healthy ; robust; not impaired; as, a hale body. 

Hale,n. [A-S. hdl. See supra.] Welfare. [Obs.] 
“All heedless of his dearest hale.” Spenser, 

Hale, or Hale (Synop., §130), v. ¢. [imp. & p.p. 
HALED; p. pr. & vb. nN. HALING.] -[See HAUL.] 
To pull or draw with force; to drag; to haul. See 
TiAun. “ Easier both to freight and to hale ashore.” 

Milton. 

Hiia-té'’si-d (ha-lé/zhi-a), n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
containing several species, called snow-drop trees. 
IT, tetraptera, a native of South Carolina, has clus- 
ters of fine white flowers, which droop gracefully, 
and resemble those of the snow-drop. Baird. 

Half (hif), n.; pl. WALVES (hiivz). [A-S. healf, 
half, O. Sax., O. Fries., D., & Sw. half, Dan. halv, 
Icel. halfr, Ger. halb, Goth. halbs.] One of two 
equal parts into which any thing may be divided, or 
considered as divided ;— sometimes followed by of. 


In half, in two; —a vulgarism sometimes used instead 
of into halves ; as, to cut in half. [Collog. and low.] 
Mr. Pecksniffheld the patient’s head between his two hands, 
as if without that assistance it must inevitably come in half. 
Dickens. 
To cry halves, to claim an equal share. — Zo go halves, 
to have an equal share. 
(=> Half is much used in composition; as, half-bar- 
rel, haif-dollar, &e. 
Tialf (hiif), a. Consisting of amoicty, or half. Wright. 
Half (hif), v.t. To halve. [Obs.] See HALVE. Wotton. 
EVa1F (hif), adv. In part, or in an equal part or de- 
gree. ‘Half loth and half consenting.” Dryden. 
Hilf-and-hal¥ (128), 2. A mixture of beer or por- 
ter and ale., 


He drank our half-and-half, and sat a-talking very so- 
ciably. Dickens. 





Halberd (time of 


Half’-bind/img (hif/-),n. A style of book-binding | 


in which the backs and corners are in leather, and 
the sides in paper or cloth. 

Hlalf’-bléod (hilf/bltid), n. Relation between per- 
sons born of the same father or of the same mother, 
Wye not of both; as, a brother or sister of the half- 

ood. 

Hlailf/-bldo0da/ed, a. 1. Proceeding from a male 
and female of different breeds or races; having only 
one parent of good stock; as, a half-blooded sheep. 

2. Hence, degenerate; mean. Shak. 

Hialf/-board/er (hiif/-), 2. One who takes dinner 

only. . 


| Malf’/-note (hiif/ndt), 





HALF-SWORD 


Hialf’-bound (hif/-), a. Having only the back and 
corners in leather, as a book. 

HMialf/-bréd (hif’-), a Half-blooded; imperfectly 
acquainted with the rules of good-breeding; not 
well trained. Atterbury. 

Eiulf/-breed (hif’-), a. Half-blooded. 

Eiili/-breed, n. A person who is half-blooded; 
especially, the offspring of Indians and whites. 

Haif’-br6th/er (hif/-), n. A brother by one parent, 
but not by both. : 


| Wiilf’-e8/denge (hilf/-), n. (Mus.) A cadence on the 


dominant. 
Half/-eap (hiif’-), n. A cap not wholly put off; a 
slight salute with the cap. [Obs.] Shak. 


Wialf/-easte (hiif/-),n. One born ofa Hindoo parent 
on the one side, and of a European on the other, 

ELalf/-elimmed (hiif/-), a. Half starved. [Obs.] 
“ Lions’ half-clammed entrails roar for food.” 


Marston, 
Elalf/-edck (hiif/-),n. The position of the cock of a 
gun when retained by the first notch. Booth. 


Hilf/-edck, v. t. [imp. & p. p. HALF-COCKED 
(-k0kt); p. pr. & vb. n. HALF-COCKING.] To set the 
cock of at the first notch. 

Huailf/-d6z/enth (hiif’-), a. Next in order after the 
fifth; sixth. [Collog.] 

A sallow prisoner has come up in custody for the half 
dozenth time. Dickens. 

Dialf/em (hifm), a. [From half, A-S. healf.] Wanting 
half its due qualities. jet Spenser. 

[O. Eng. halfendele 


Hiihi/en-déal, adv. , oO, D. 
halfdeel.) Half; by the half part. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Hidlf/er (hif/er), 2. 1. One who possesses half 
only. [Obs.] Mountagu. 
2. A male fallow-deer gelded. Pegge. 
Hiali/-fa¢ged (hif/fast), a Showing only part of 
the face. Shak. 


Eaif/ hitched (hii/hicht), a. Imperfectly hatched ; 
as, half-hatched eggs. Gay. 
Hialf/-héard (hif/htrd), a. Imperfectly heard; not 
heard to the end. 
And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. Pope. 
HMalf/-heirt/ed (hiif/-), a. Wanting in true affee- 
tion; ungenerous; illiberal; unkind. LB. Jonson. 


| Half/-hol/i-day (hiif/-), n. A half of a day given up 


to recreation. 
Hiailf/=-hour/ly (hif’our/1y), a. Done or happening 
at intervals of half an hour. 
Walf’-léarned (hiif/ltrnd), a. Imperfectly learned. 
Walf/-lémgth (hif/-), a. 
nary length, as a picture. 
Half’-mast (hif/-),n. See FLaa. 
Hialf’-méas/iire, n. An imperfect measure. / 
Halé’/-moon (hiif/-), 2. 1. The moon at the quar- 
ters, when half its disk appears illuminated. 

2. Any thing in the shape ofa half-moon. 

3. (fort.) An outwork composed of two faces, 
forming a salient angle, placed just in front of the 
curtain of the main work, and just beyond the main 
ditch. 







nN. 
(Afus.) A minim, in value ¥ 
one half of a semibreve, 
or whole note, and repre- 


sented thus :— : Halfrctess 
Half’-piirt (hiif/-), ». One half of a thing; an 
equal share. Shak. 


Half’-pay (hif’pa), n. Half the amount of wages or 
salary ; more commonly, diminished or reduced 
pay; as, an oflicer retires on half-pay. 

Hiali/-pén-ny (hiif/pén-ny, hip/pen-n¥, o7 ha/pen- 
ny) (Synop., § 130), ».; pl. HALF/-PENCE, An Eng- 
lish coin of the value of half a penny; also, the val- 
ue of half a penny. 

Hiilf/-pén-ny-worth (-wirth), ». The value of a 
half-penny. See HALF-PENNY. 

WMalf’-pike (hiif/pik), 7. (J/il.) A short pike, some- 
times carried by officers, sometimes used in board- 
ing ships. Tatler. 

Walf/-port (hiif/-), 2. (Nawt.) A shutter made of a 
piece of deal for the port-hole of a ship, and having 
a hole for the muzzle of the gun to pass through. 

ELalf/-préss/ (hiif/-),m. ( Print.) The work done by 
one man at a printing-press. 

Hilf’-pri¢e (hit/-), n. Half the ordinary price; a 
reduced charge at a theater, &c., for admission late 
in the evening. : Dickens. 

Wiilf/-réad (hiif/réd), a. Superficially informed by 


reading. Dryden. 
Mali/-roumd (hiif’-), n. (Arch.) A semicircular 
molding. Gwilt. 
Walf/-sehoVar (hif’skolVar), n. One imperfectly 
learned. Watts. 


Mialf/-séas-6/ ver (hiif/-), a. Half-drunk. [Collog.] 

Hialf’-shift (hiif/-), m. A move of the hand, in play- 
ing the violin, a little way upward on the neck of 
the instrument, to produce a high note. 

Hialf/-sight/ed (hiif/sit/ed), a. Seeing imperfectly ; 
having weak discernment. Bacon, 

Wiilf’-sis/ter (hiif/-),. A sister by one parent, but 
not by both. 

Hiilf/estép (hif/-), n. (Jfws.) One of the smaller 
intervals of the diatonic scale; a semitone. 

Haif/-straimed (hif/-), « Half-bred; imperfect, 


“A half-strained villain.” Dryden. 
Hiali’-sword (haf/sord), x. Fight within half the 
length of a sword; close fight. Shak, 


? 


Of half the whole or ordi-. 


HALF-TERETE 


Hiilf’-te-véte/ (hiif/-), a. (Bot.) Terete, but flattened 
on one side. . Henslow. 

Hilf’-tide (hiif/-), n. The time or state of the tide 
equally distant from ebb and flood. 

Walf/-timt (hif/-),n. (ine Arts.) A middle or in- 

rmediate tint. See Try. 

Hiilf-tongue! (hif-tting’), n. (O. Law.) A jury 
half the members of which were natives or denizens, 
and the other half aliens; a party jury. 

Mali/-way (hiif/wa), adv. In the middle; at half 
the distance; imperfectly; partially. ‘‘ Temples 
proud to meet their gods NE Young. 

HMalf/-way (hif/wa), @ Equaily distant from the 
extremes; as, a half-way house. 

Wiki f/-wit (hiif/-), rn. A foolish person; a dolt; a 
blockhead; a dunce. Dryden. 

Wiilf’-wit/ted (hiif’-),@. Weak in intellect; silly; 
foolish. 

Walf’-yéar (hif/-), n. The space of six months. 

Wiailf/-yéar/ly (hiif/-), «. Two ina year; semi-an- 
nual. 

WMiilf/-yéar/ly (hiif’-), adv. Twice in a year; semi- 
annually. i 
Hali-but (hdl/i-but) (Synop., § 130), n. [D. heil- 
bot, helbut, Ger. heilbutt, heiiigebutt, helvutt, hil- 
lebutt, hiillig- 
buté.] (Ichth.) 

A. large sca- 

fish (Hippo- 

glossus —_vul- 
garis), of the 
flat-fish kind, 
having a dark 

back and a 

white belly. It often attains to a very large size, 

weighing 400 or more pounds, and is used for food. 

Hfal/i-edre, n. The same as DuGonGc. See Ducona. 

HalVi-dém, xn. [A-8. ha@ligddm, sacrament, sanctu- 
ary, relics, from h@lig, holy, and the termination 
dém, Eng. dom.| Holiness; sacred oath; sanctua- 
ry ;—used chiefly in oaths. [Ods.j Spenser. 

Hal/i-eii/ties, n. sing. (Gr. adcevrixés, pertaining 
to fishing.] A treatise upon fish or the art of fish- 
ing; ichthyology. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Hali-mias (Synop., §130), n. [A-S. hdlig, holy, and 
miisse, mass, festival.] The feast of All Souls; Hal- 
lowmas. > 

Hia/li-dg!’ra-pher, n. [Sce infra.] One who de- 
scribes the sea. 

Wia/li-Og/va-phy,n. [Gr. tds, sea, and ypagery, to 
deseribe.} A description of the sea. 

EE@/Ui-Ol Bis, n. (Gr. ars, sea, and o%s, rds, ear.] 
(Conch.) A genus of gasteropods having shells re- 
sembling in form the human ear; the sea-ear. 

Hiali-o-toid, a. (Zodl.) Resembling the car in 
form; ear-shaped. 

Ma-lit/ii-otis, a. [Lat. halitws, breath, vapor, from 
halare, to breathe ; Fr. halituewx, Sp. halituoso, 
halitoso, O. It. alituoso, alitoso.] Like breath; va- 
porous. [Obs.] Boyle. 

H#aUi-tits, n.  [Lat., breath, vapor.) (Physiol.) 
The watery vapor arising from newly-drawn blood. 

Brande. 

Mall, n. [A-S. heal, heail, alh, ealh, O. Sax. & O. H. 
er. halla, N. H. Ger. halle, Icel. hdll, gen. hallar, 

Dan. & D. hal, Sw. hall; Goth. alhs, O. Sax. ath, 

O. Hi. Ger. alah, temple, Ir. & Gael. tala, hall; 

Lat. aula, Gr. avdf, palace. ] 

1. A covered edifice or room, usually of stately 
dimensions, devoted to public business or domestic 
convenience; especially, (w.) A room or passage- 
way at the entrance of a house or suite of chambers. 
(b.) A room in the houses of magistrates where au- 
dience is given and justice administered. (c.) A 
manor-house;—so called because the courts were 
formerly held in manor-houses. Addison. (d.) A 
large edifice belonging to a collegiate institution. 
(e.) A place of public assembly; as, a town hall; a 
music hall. 

2. A college in an English university, or, as in 
Oxford, an organization differing from a college 
chiefly in being without endowment. 

3. Blearet space or passage-way in a crowd; — 





formerly used as an exclamation. [Obs.] ‘A hall! 
a hall!’ B. Jonson. 
Syn.—Vestibule; entry; court; passage. See Vrs- 


TIBULE. 

eg ete. n. Toll paid for goods sold in a hall. 

WMal/le-lii/iah } (hal/le-lt/y4), n. & interj. [See At- 

HaVleli’jah LELUIAH.] Praise ye Jehovah; 
give praise to God;—an exclamation used chiefly 
in songs of praise to God, and as a term of rejoic- 
ing in thanksgiving to God. 

And the empyrean rung with /iallelujahs. Milton. 

Hal/le-lu-jat/ie (-yit/ik),@. Pertaining to, or con- 
taining, hallelujahs. [Obs.] 

Haliiard (hil/yard),n. See HALYARD. 

Hal/li-ddme, 1. The same as HALIDOM. Spenser. 

Walli-er, n. (From hale, or haul, to pull, drag.} A 
kind of net for catching birds. 

Hall/-miirk, n. The oflicial stamp of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company and other assay offices affixed 
to gold and silver articles, as showing their purity. 
[ Eng. Simmonds. 

Mal-loo/, v.i. [imp. & p. p. WALLOOED (hal-lood/); 
Pp. pr. & vb. n. HALLOOING.] [From halloo, an ex- 
clamation, allied to Fr. haler, to set or excite a dog; 
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To ery out; to exclaim with a loud 


Ger. halloh. 
| to by name, or by the word halloo. 


voice; to cal 


Country folks hallooed and hooted afterme. Sidney. 
Wal-loo’, v.t, 1. To encourage with shouts. 

Old John hallooes his hounds again. Prior. 

2. To chase with shouts. “If I fly... halloome 

like a hare.” Shak. 

3. To call or shout to; to hail. N Shak. 


Wal-loo’, mn. An exclamation, used as a call to in- 
vite attention; a shout; a cail. 

Some far off halloo breaks the silent air. Milton. 

Hal-loo’, interj. Ho, there! ho! —an exclamation to | 
cajl attention or to encourage one. 

Hallow, v.t. [imp.& p.p. HALLOWED (60); p. pr. 
& vb. n. WALLOWING.) [A-S. halgian, h@ligan, from 
halig, holy; Ger. & D. heiligen, Dan. hellige, Sw. 
helga.) To make holy; to set apart for holy or re- 
ligious use; to consecrate; to treat as sacred; to 
reverence, ‘‘ His secret altar touched with hallowed 
fire.” Milton. 

ITallowed be thy name. Matt. vi. 9. 

Hal/low-een’, n. The evening preceding All Hal- 
lows or All Saints’ day. [Scot.] Jamieson. 

HWalilow-mias, n. [See Mass.] The feast of All 
Souls, All Saints, or All Hallows. ‘ To speak pul- 
ing, like a beggar at hallowmas.” Shak. 

Wal-la’/¢i-mate, v.t. [Lat. hallucinari, hallucina- 
tum, or alucinari, alucinatum, to wander in mind 
to talk idly, to dream; Sp. alucinar, It. allucinare.| 
To stumble or blunder, [Obs.] Byrom. 

Hal -lii/ci-na/tion, n. [Lat. hallucinatio; Fr. hal- 
lucination, Sp. alucinacion, It. allucinazione. | 

1. The act of hallucinating; error; delusion; mis- 
take. Addison. 

2. An error or illusion of sensible perception, oc- 
easioned by some bodily or organic disorder or af- 
fection, as distinguished from a phantasm, which is 
owing to disorder of the mind or imagination. 

3. (Med.) The perception of objects which have 
no reality, or of sensations which have no corre- 
sponding external cause, arising from disorder of | 
the nervous system, as in delirium tremens. 

Hial-lii/¢i-na/tor,n. One who acts from mistaken 
impressions or hallucinations; a blunderer. 

Mal-li’¢i-na-to-ry,«a. Partaking of, or tending to 
prodaice, hallucination. 

Hallux, n. [Lat. hallec, or allex.] (Anat.) The 
great toe. Dunglison. 

alm (hawm), 2. [A-S8. halm, healm, D., Ger., Dan., 
& Sw. halm, Icel. halmr, allied to Lat. calamus, Gr. 
kaAanos, reed.] Straw; haulm. See HAuuM. 

Hia/10, n.; pl. HA/LOS. [Lat. halos, ace. halo; Gr. 
dws, a threshing-floor, and from its round shape 
also the disk of the sun or moon, and later a halo 
round it.] 

1. A circle of light; especially, the bright ring 
represented in painting as surrounding the heads 
of saints and other holy persons; a glory. 

2. A luminous circle, usually prismatically col- 
ored, round the sun or moon, and supposed to be 
caused by the refraction of light through crystals of 
ice in the atmosphere. Connected with halos there 
are often white bands, crosses, or arches in particu- 
lar positions, resulting from the same atmospheric 
conditions. 

3. A colored circle round the nipple; areola. 
Wa/10, v.t.oré. [imp.& p. p. HALOED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN, HALOING.] ‘lo form, or surround with, a halo. 

The fire 
That haloed round his saintly brow. Southey. 

HaVo-Sén, n. [Gr. tirs, fidos, salt, and yévery, to 
beget, bring forth; Fr. halogéne.] (Chem.) A sub- 
stance which, by combination with a metal, forms a 
haloid salt. 

Ha-16%’e-notts, a. 
a halogen. 

Ha/loid, a. (Gr. ads, fdos, salt, and efdos, form; Fr. 
haloide.) (Chem.) Resembling a salt; — applied to 
binary compounds, such as chloride of sodium, or 
common salt, containing chlorine, iodine, and the | 
allied elements. 

HMa/lo-sedpe, n. [Gr. Gdws, halo, and oxérew, to 
view.] An instrument for exhibition, illustration, 
or explanation of the phenomena of halos, parhelia, 
and the like. 

Malse (hawls),. [A-S. heals, hals, Goth., D., Dan., 
Sw., & Ger. hails, allied to Lat. collwm.] The neck 
or throat. [Obds.] Spenser. 

Mialse, v.t. [A-S. healsian, halsian, Icel. halsa, O. 
H. Ger. haisén, N. H. Ger. halsen; A-S. hdlsian, 
hiilsian, to beseech, adjure, augur, approve, O. H. 
Ger. heilisOn.] 

1. To embrace about the neck; to salute; to greet. 
[Obs.] Spenser. 

2. To beseech; toadjure. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Halse, v.t. [imp. & p..p. WALSED (halst); p. pr. & 
vb. n. HALSING.] To raise or draw; to hoist. 


(Chem.) Having the nature of | 


[ Obs.] Sir T. More. 
Hal/sen-ing, a. Sounding harshly in the throat; 
inharmonious. [ Obs. Carew. 


Hfals’er (haws/er), n. (Ger. halse, a collar of hounds, 
halser, from hals, neck; Ger. also ha/léseil, halser, 
from halten, to hold, and seil, rope.] A large rope 
of a size between the cable and the tow-line; a 
hawser. See HAWSER. 

Halt, v.i. [imp.& p. p. HALTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HALTING.] [A-S. healtian, to limp, Dan. halte, Sw. 





| Eidilve (hitv), wv. ¢. 
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haita, Icel. helta ; Ger. halten, to hold, to stop, Dan. 
fan’ Icel. halda, A-8. healdan, Sw. halla. See in- 
rd. 

1. To hold one’s self from proceeding; to hold up; 
to stop in walking or marching; to stop for a longer 
or shorter period on a march. 

2. To stop with lameness; to be lame; to limp. 

3. To stand in doubt whether to proceed, or what 
to do; to hesitate. 

How long halt ye between two opinions? 1 Kings xviii. 21. 

4. To have an irregular rhythm. 

The blank verse shall halt for it. Shak. 


Walt, v.t. (dfil.) To cause to cease marching; to 
stop; as, the general haléed his troops for refresh- 
ment. Washington. 

Halt, a. [A-S. healt, heolt, O. Sax., Dan., & Sw. 
halt, Icel. haltr, halltr, Goth. halts, O. H. Ger. 
halz.) Halting or stopping in walking; lame. 

Bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and 
the blind, Luke xiv. 21. 

Halt, n. 1. A stop in marching; a stopping; as, the 
troops made a halt at the bridge. 

2. The act of limping; lameness. 

Wigit/er,n. One who halts or limps. 

Halter, n. [L. Ger. halter; A-8. héilfter, halter, 
noose, N. H. Ger. halfier, O. H. Ger. halftra, halaf- 
tra, D. halfter, halster, helster, holster, helchter.] 
A strong strap or cord; especially, (a@.) A rope or 
strap and head-stall for leading or confining a horse. 
(6.) A rope for hanging malefactors. 

I shall as soon be strangled with a halter as another. Shak. 
HMal/ter,v.t. [imp. & p.p. HALTERED; p. pr.& vb. 

N.HALTERING.] To catch and hold, or to bind with 
a rope, cord, or halter; to put a halter on. “A 
haltered neck which does the hangman thank.” Shak. 

Hhavte-rés, n. pl. [Lat., Gr. adrijpes, dumb-bells, 
from &\AecSar, to leap. | (Entom.) Two movable 
appendages placed one on each side of the thorax 
just back of the wings of two-winged insects, as 
flies, and the like. 

Hal/ter-sack, n. One doomed to hang upon a halt- 
er like a sack, Beau. § Fl. 

Halt/ing-ly, adv. Ina halting manner. 

[imp. & p.p.WALVED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. HALVING.] [From half] 

1. To divide into two equal parts; as, to halve an 
apple. 

2. To join, as timbers, by letting into each other. 

Eiilved (hiivd), a. (Bot.) Appearing as if one side, 
or one half, were cut away; dimidiate. 

Hiilves (hiivz), n.; pl. of half. 

HalVyard, n. [From hale, or haul, and yard, q. v.] 
(Naut.) A rope or tackle for hoisting or lowering 
yards or sails. [Written also halliard.] 

Eiam,n. [A-S. & D. ham, N. H. Ger. hamme, O. I. 
Ger. hamma, from O. TH. Ger. ham, crooked, bent, 
Celt. cam.] 

1. The inner or hind part of the knee; the inner 
angle of the joint which unites the thigh and the leg 
of an animal. 

2. The thigh of any animal; as, a man’s ham, a 
beef, mutton, or venison ham; especially, the thigh 
of a hog cured by salting and smoking. 

Ham/a-dry/ad, 2.; Eng. pl. HAM’/A-DRY/ADS; Lat. 
pl. HAM/A-DRY'A-DES. [Gr. ‘Apadpvas, from apa, 
together, and dpis, dpvds, oak, tree; Lat. Hamadry- 
as, Fr. hamadryade.]) (Antiq.) A wood-nymph, 
feigned to live and die with the tree to which it was 
attached. 

HWa/’mate,a. [Lat. hamatus, from hams, hook, al- 
lied to Celtie cam. See HAM, 2.] Hooked; bent at 
the end into a hook; hamous; entangled. Berkeley. 

Ha/mii-ted, a. [See supra.] Hooked, or set with 
hooks. Swift. 

Hamble, v. ¢. [O. Eng. hamel; A-S. hamelan, from 
ham, the ham; O. H. Ger. hamalon, to mutilate; 
Icel. hamla, to impede, O. H. Ger. hamal, M. H. Ger. 
hamel, mutilated, N. H. Ger. hummel, a wether. See 
HAM, n.] To hamstring. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Hiim/burg White. <A pigment composed of two 
parts of barytes and one of white lead. 

Hiame,n. [Scot. & O. Hng.] Home. 

Hame, 2. eae haims, hammys, hems, Iv. ama, al- 
lied to O. H. Ger. ham, Celt. cam, crooked, curved. ] 

1. One of the two curved pieces of wood or metal 
in the harness of a draught-horse to which the traces 
are fastened, and which lie upon the collar, or have 
pads attached to them fitting the horse’s neck. 

2. The stem or stalk of grain, &c. See HAuLM. 
Hiame/-séck/em (-stk/n), (n. [A-S.hdmsocn, from 
Wame/-stick/en (-stik/n), him, Scot. hame, home, 

and A-S. sécean, sécan, sdcan, to seek, Goth. sdkjan ; 
O. Sw. hemsokn, Ger. hetmsuchung ; O. D. heym- 
soecken, to visit, to invade violently any one’s house, 
O. Sw. hemsdka, Ger. heimsuchen.] (Scots Law.) 
The felonious seeking and invasion of a person in 
his dwelling-house. Bouvier. 

Hii/mi-fdorm, «. [Lat. hamus, hook, and forma, 
form.] (Zodl.) Having the extremity curved so as 
to resemble a hook. 

Eat él-to'nt-a&,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants hay- 
ing very fragrant flowers. 

Hig/mite,n. [Fr. hamite, from Lat. hams, hook.] 
(Paleon.) A fossil shell allied to the ammonite, but 
generally shaped like a hook, instead of being 
spiral. Mantell, 

Ham -it/ie, a. Pertaining to Ham or his descendants. 
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Wam/let,n. [A-S. ham, home, house, and let, the di- 
minutive termination ; Norm. Fr. hamele, hamelle, L. 
Lat. hamellum, Fr. hameau, from A-S. him, Ger. 
heim, Goth. haims, O. Fr. ham.| A small village; 
a little cluster of houses in the country. ‘ The 
country wasted, and the hamlets burned.” Dryden. 

Syn.—Village; neighborhood. See VILLAGE. 


Iiim/let-ed, a. Accustomed to a hamlet, or to a 
country life. Feltham. 

Waim/mer,n. [A-8., D.,& M.H. Ger. hamer, O. H. 
Ger. & Icel. hamar, N. H. Ger. & Dan. hammer, Sw. 
hammare.]} 

1. An instrument for driving nails, beating met- 
als, and the like, consisting of a head, usually me- 
tallic, fixed crosswise to a handle. 

The armorers 
With busy hammers closing rivets up. Shak. 

2. Something which in form or action resembles 
the common hammer; as, (a@.) The part of a clock 
which strikes upon the bell to indicate the hour. 
(b.) That part of the arrangements of a piano which 
strikes the wires, to produce the tones. (c.) (Anat.) 
The malleus, or outermost of the four small bones 
of the ear. (d.) (Gun.) A piece of steel covering 
the pan of a flint-lock musket, which being struck 
by the flint, a spark was produced to ignite the prim- 
ing; also, that part of a percussion-lock which 
strikes the cap or primer. 

Him/mer, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. HAMMERED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. Nn. HAMMERING. ] 

1. To beat with a hammer; as, to hammer iron 
or steel. 

2. To form or forge with a hammer; to shape by 
beating. ‘Hammered money.” Dryden. 

3. To work in the mind; to contrive by intellec- 
tual labor;—usually with owt. ‘‘ Who was ham- 
mering out a penny dialogue.” Jeffrey. 

WWaim/’/mer, v. i. 1. To be busy; to labor in con- 
trivance. ‘* Who but to-day hammered of this de- 
sign.” Shak. 

2. To be working or in agitation. 

Blood and revenge are hammering inmy head. Shak. 
Wiim/’mer-a-ble, a. Capable of being formed or 
shaped by ahammer. Sherwood. \ 
Ham/mer-béam, 7. (Gothic 
Arch.) A beam acting as a tie 
at the feet of a pair of prin- 
cipal rafters, but not extend- 4 
ing so as to connect the op- 4 
posite sides. It is generally “}h 
supported by a rib springing 
from a corbel below, and also 
itself supports another rib, 
forming, with that sprincing 
from the opposite side, an arch. 
Ham’/mer-eloéth, n. 





Gwilt. 
The cloth which covers a 
coach-box, so called either from the old practice of 
carrying a hammer, nails, &c., in a pocket hid by 
this cloth, or as being a corruption of armor, ham- 


mock, or hamper-cloth. Pegge. 

Him/’/mer-er, 7. One who works with a hammer. 

Ham/merefish, n. The hammer-head, q. v. 

Ham/mer-hiird/en, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HAMMER- 
HARDENED; p. pr. & vb. n. HAMMER-HARDENING. | 
To harden,as a metal, by hammering in the cold state. 

Haim/mer-héad,n. (/chth.) A shark of the genus 
Zygana, having the eyes set on projections from 
the sides of the head, which gives it a hammer 
shape; balance fish. The Zyy@na malleus is found 
in the North Atlantic. 

Wim/’mer-eman, 2. ; pl. HAM/MER-MEN, 
merer. 

Him/mer-oys/ter, n. (Zodl.) A bivalve shell 
(Malleus vulgaris), found in the East Indies, allied 
to the pearl oyster, and resembling it when young, 
but when mature becoming hammer-shaped. 

Haim/mer-wort (-wiirt), n. [A-S. hamor-wyrt.] 
The herb pellitory. Halliwell. 

Hiim/mo-ehry/sos, 7. [Gr. dupdypvcos, Gupmos, or 
G@upos, sand, and ypvods, gold; Lat. hammochrysus, 
ammochrysus.| A stone with spangles of gold 
color in it. 

Ham/mock,n. [Sp. hamaca, amahaca, It. amaca, 
Pg. maca, Fr. hamac, D. hangmat, Ger. hangematte, 
Sw. hingmatta. A word of Indian origin; for 
Columbus, in the Narrative of his first voyage, 
says, ‘“‘A great _ & \ 

- many Indians in F Nw i 
canoes came to 
the ship to-day 
for the purpose 
of bartering 
their cotton, and 
hamacas,or nets, 
in which they 
sleep.”] A kind 
of hanging bed, 
usually consist- 
ing of a netting 


A ham- 





Hammock. 

or a piece of hempen cloth about six feet long and 
three feet wide, gathered at the ends, from which 
it is suspended by cords. 


Ha-mo6se’, )a. [Lat.hamus, hook.] (Bot.) Having 

Ha/’mots, the end hooked or curved. 

Ham/per,n. [Contracted from hanaper,q.v.] A 
large basket for conveying things to market, &c. 


Ham/per,n. ([Cf.Icel. hanpr, hemp, hanp-strengr, 
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Sw. hamprep,ahempen rope.] An instrument that 
shackles; a fetter. IV. Browne. 

Ham/per, v.t. [imp. & p.p. HAMPERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. HAMPERING.] [See the noun.] 

1. To put in a hamper. 

2. To put a hamper or fetter on; to shackle; to 
insnare; to inveigle; to entangle; hence, to impede 
in motion or progress; to embarrass; to encumber. 
“A lion hampered in a net.” D Estrange. 


They hamper and entangle our souls, and hinder their flight 
upward. Tillotson. 


3. To tangle; to render complicated. ‘‘Hampered 
nerves.” Blackmore. 
Wam/-shack’/le (-shik/]),v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. HWAM- 
SHACKLED; p. pr. & vb. 2. HAM-SHACKLING.] 
{Eng. ham and shackle, q. v.] To fasten by a rope 
inding the head to one of the fore legs; as, to ham- 
shackle a horse or cow; hence, to bind or restrain. 
Ham/ster,n. [N.H. Ger. hamster, O. H. Ger. ha- 
mistro, hamas- 
tro.] (Zodl.) A 
species of rat; 
the Cricetus 
vulgaris, or 
German mar- 
mot. It is re- 
markable for 
having a bag 
on each side of 
the jaw, under the skin, and for its migrations. 
Ham/string, n. One of the tendons of the ham. 
Ham/string, v. t. [imp. & p. p. HAMSTRUNG, or 
ITAMSTRINGED; p. pr. & vb. nN. HAMSTRINGING. ] 
To lame or disable by cutting the tendons of the ham. 


So have they hamstrung the valor of the subject by en 
ilt 





to effeminate us all at home. filton. 
Ham/iG-lose’, a. [Lat. hamus, a hook.] (Bot.) 
Bearing at the end a small hook. Gray. 
Wan, v. For have,inthe plural. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Han/ap,n. [See infra.) <A rich goblet or tankard 
of silver or gold, used on state occasions. [Obs.] 
Han/a-per,n. [L. Lat. hanaperiwm, a large vase, 
hanapus, vase, bowl, cup, from O. Fr. hanap, Pr. 
enap, It. anappo, nappo, N. H. Ger. napf, O. H. 

Ger. hnapf, A-S. hniip, cup, bowl.]} 

1. A kind of basket, usually of wicker-work, and 
adapted for package. Holland. 

2. A bag or basket, in the English chancery, used 
to receive the fees due to the king for seals of char- 
ters, patents, commissions, and writs; hence, the 
exchequer of the chancery. Spelman. 

Ilanaper office, an office of the English chancery in 
which the writs relating to the business of the subject and 
the returns to them were anciently kept. Blackstone. 


HWang¢e,v.t. Toenhance. [0bs.] 
CTT a [Also hancl See H 2 
Hanen,}™ [ mches. See HAUNCH, 2.] 

1. (Arch.) The end of an ellip- 
tical arch, whichis the are of a . 
smaller circle than the scheme, 
or middle part of the arch. 

Harris. 

2. (Naut.) The fall of the fife- SS 
rail placed on balusters on the qgyance. four centered 
poop and quarter-deck down to “Arch. 
the gangway. Harris. 

Hand, n. [A-S8. hand, hond, Icel. hand, hind, Dan. 
haand, Sw., D., & N. H. Ger. hand, O. H. Ger. hant, 
Goth. handus.} 

1. The outer extremity of the human arm, con- 
sisting of the palm and fingers, united by the wrist 
to the arm; the part of the body with which we 
commonly hold and use any instrument. See 
SKELETON. 

2. That which resembles, or to some extent per- 
forms the oflice of, a human hand; as, (a.) A limb 
of certain animals; as, the foot of a hawk, the fore 
foot of a horse, either of the four extremities of a 
monkey. (b.) An index or pointer of a dial; as, 
the hour or minute hand of a clock. 

3. A measure of the hand’s breadth; four inches; 
a palm;—often applied to the measurement of a 
horse’s height. 

4. Side; part; direction, either right or left. 

The Protestants were then on the winning hand. Milton. 

5. Power of performance; means of execution; 
power; ability; skill; dexterity. 

A friend of mine has a very fine hand on the violin. Addison. 
He had a mind to try his hand at a Spectator. Addison. 


6. Actual performance; deed; act; hence, man- 
ner of performance. ‘‘To change the hand in car- 
rying on the war.’? Clarendon. 

7. An agent, servant, or laborer; a laborer trained 
or competent for special service or duty; a per- 
former more or less skillful. 

I was always reckoned a lively hand at a simile. Hazlitt. 

8. Style of handwriting; penmanship; chirogra- 
phy; as, a good, bad, or running hand. 

9. Possession; ownership; control; course of 
performance or execution ;— usually in the plural. 
“Receiving in hand one year’s tribute.” Anolles. 


Albinus... found means to keepin his hands the govern- 
ment of Britain. Milton. 


10. Agency in transmission from one person to 








another; as, to buy at first hand, that is, from the 








” HAND 


producer, or when new; at second hand, that is, 
when no longer in the producer’s hand, or not new. 
11. Rate; price; Tetons. [Obs.] ‘‘ Bought at 
a dear hand.” Bacon. 
12. That which is, or may be, held in a hand at 
once; as, a good hand of cards at whist; a hand of 
tobacco. 


g@- Hand is used as a symbol to denote, (a.) Activity; 
operation; work;—in distinction from the head, which 
implies thought, and the heart, which implies affection. 
“His hand will be against every man.” Gen. xvi. 12. 
(b.) Power; might; supremacy ;— often in the Scriptures. 
3 Fraternal feeling; as, to give the hand; to give the 
right hand. (d.) Contract ;— commonly of marriage; as, 
to ask the hand; to pledge the hand. 


{=~ Hand is often used in composition, signifying per- 
formed by the hand, as hand-blow, hand-gripe, hand- 
stroke: used by, or designed for, the hand; as, hand-ball, 
hand-bow, hand-fetter, hand-grenade, hand-gun, hand- 
loom, hand-mill, hand-organ, hand-saw, hand-weapon : 
measured or regulated by the hand; as, hand-breadth, 
hand-gallop : tame, so as to be controlled by the hand; as, 
hand-wolf. ‘ 


At all hands, or on all hands, from those in every direc- 
tion; by all parties. — At any hand, at no hand, on any- 
account; on no account. ‘And therefore at no hand con- 
sisting with the safety and interests of humility.” Sp. 
Taylor.— At hand. (a.) Near in time or place; either 
present and within reach, or not far distant. ‘‘ Your hus- 
band is at hand; I hear his trumpet.” Shak. (b.) Under 
the hand or bridle. [Ods.] ‘* Horses hot at hand.” Shak. 
— At the hand of, by the bestowal of; as a gift from. ‘‘Shall 
we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not re- 
ceive evil?” Jobii. 10.— By hand, with the hands, in 
distinction from instrumentality of tools, engines, or ani- 
mals; as, toweed a garden by hand ; to lift, draw, or carry 
by hand. —Clean hands, freedom from guilt. — From hand 
to hand, from one person to another. — Hand in hand. (a.) 
In union; conjointly; unitedly. Swift. (6.) Fit; suitable. 
Shak. — Hand-made, made by hand, in distinction from 
machine made; as, hand-made paper. —Hand over hand, 
by passing the hands alternately one before or above 
another; as, to climb hand over hand; also, rapidly; as, 
to come up with a chase hand over hand.— Hand over 
head, negligently ; rashly; without seeing what one does. 

Obs.) Bacon. — Hands off ! keep off! forbear! — Hand to 
rand, in close union; close in fight. Dryden. — Hand to 
mouth, precariously; from day to day; without provision 
for the future; as, to live from hand to mouth. — Heavy 
hand, severity or oppression. — /n hand. (a.) Paid down. 
‘A considerable reward tn hand, and... a far greater re- 
ward hereafter.’ Tillotson. (6.) In preparation. *t Revels 
.. inhand.” Shak.— Laying on of hands, a form used 
in consecrating to office and in blessing persons. — Light 
hand, gentleness ; moderation. — Off hand, or out of hand, 
without delay, hesitation, or difficulty. ‘‘She causeth 
them to be hanged up owt of hand.” Spenser. — Off one’s 
hand, out.of one’s possession or care. — On hand, in 
present possession; as, he has a supply of goods on 
hand.— Putting the hand under the thigh, an ancient 
ceremony used in swearing. — Right hand, the place of 
honor, power, and strength. — Slack hand, idleness ; care- 
lessness ; sloth. — Strict hand, severe discipline; rigorous 
government.— Jo bear a hand (Naut.), to give help 
quickly ; to hasten. — Jo bear in hand, to keep in expec- 
tation. [O0bs.] Shak.— To be hand and gileve, to be inti- 
mate and familiar, as friends or associates. — To be on 
the mending hand, to be convalescent or improving. — Zo 
change hands, to change sides, or change owners. Butler. 
— To clap hands, to express joy. — To come to hand, to be 
received; to be taken into possession; to be within reach; 
as, the letter came to hand yesterday. — To get hand, to 
gain influence. [Obs.] ‘‘Appetites have ... got such a 
hand over them.” Baxter. —To have a hand in, to be con- 
cerned in; to have a part or concern in doing; to have an 
agency in; to be employed. — To have in hand, to under- 
take; to be engaged upon; to carry forward.— To have 
one’s hands full, to have in hand all that one can do, or 
more than can be done conveniently; to be pressed with 
labor or engagements; to be surrounded with difficulties. 
—To his hand, to my hand, &c.; in readiness; already 
prepared. ‘‘The work is made to his hands.” Locke. — 
To hold hand, to compete successfully. [Obs.] Shak.— 
To lend a hand, to give assistance. — To lift or put forth 
the hand against, to use violence against.— Jo live from 
hand to mouth, to obtain food and other necessaries as 
want requires, without making previous provision, or hay- 
ing a previous supply. — To make one’s hand, to gain ad- 
vantage or profit.— To pour water on the hands of, to 
serve or minister to. ‘ One of the king of Israel's servants 
answered and said, Here is Elisha the son of Shaphat, 
which poured water on the hands of Elijah.” 2 Kings iii. 
l1l.— To put the hand to, or lay hands on, to seize. — To 
put the last, or finishing, hand to, to make the last cor- 
rections; to complete; to perfect.— Zo set the hand to, 
to engage in; to undertake. ‘That the Lord thy God 
may bless thee in all thou settest thine hand to.” Deut. 
xxiii. 20.— Zo strike hands, to make a contract, or to 
become surety for another's debt or good behavior. — 
To take in hand. (a.) To attempt; to undertake. (b.) To 
seize and deal with. — To wash the hands, to profess in- 
nocence. — Under thé hand of, authenticated by the hand- 
writing or signature of; as, the deedis executed under the 
hand and seal of the owner. ‘ 
Hand, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. HANDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MANDING. | 

1. To give or transmit with the hand; as, he 
handed them the letter. 

2. To lead, guide, and lift with the hand; to con- 
duct; as, to hand a lady into a carriage. 

3. To manage; as, I hand my oar. [Obs.] Prior. - 

4. To seize; to lay hands on. [Obs.] Shak. 

5. To pledge by the hand; to handfast. 

If any two be but once handed in the church, and have 
tasted in any sort the nuptial bed. ‘ilton. 


6. (Naut.) To furl; —said of a sail. Totten. 
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To hand down, to transmit in succession, as from father 
to son, or from predecessor to successor; as, fables are 
handed down from age to age. 

Wand, v.i. To go hand in hand; to co-operate, 
Obs.) Massinger. 
HMand/-bair/row, n. <A barrow or vehicle borne 
by the hands of men, and without a wheel. . 

Wand/-bas/ket, n. A small or portable basket. 

Hiand/-bell, nm. A small bell rung by the hand; a 
table-bell. Bacon. 

Wiind/bill, n. 1. A loose printed sheet to be cir- 
culated or stuck up for some public announcement. 

2. A small bill or pruning-hook. Simmonds. 

Miand/-book (27), 2. A book of reference for the 
hand; a manual; a guide-book for travelers. 

Wind/-bréadth (-brédth), ». A space equal to 
the breadth of the hand; a palm. 

IMland/-eiiy, n. A railway car, propelled through 
the aid of cranks, gearing, &c., by one or more of 
the passengers. 

Wand/-eiirt, m. A cart drawn or pushed by hand. 

iand’/-elbth, n. A handkerchief. 

Hand/erait, n. The same as HANDICRAFT. 

Mand/erafts-man,n. <A handicraftsman. Swift. 

MWand/etiff, n. [A-S8. handcosp, or handcops, from 
hand and cosp, cops, fetter.] A fastening consisting 
of aniron ring around the wrist, usually connected 
by a chain with one on the other wrist; a manacle. 

Mand/euff, v.t. (imp. & p.p. HANDCUFFED (hind/- 
kift); p. pr. & vb. n. HANDCUFFING.] ‘To put hand. 
cuffs on; to manacle. 

Wand’-di-réet/or, n. (Mus.) An instrument to aid 
in forming a good position of the hands and arms 
when performing on the piano forte; a hand guide. 

Wand/ed, a. 1. With hands joined. 

Into their inmost bower, handed they went. 
2. Having a hand of such or such asort. 
What false Italian, 
As poisonous tongued as handed, hath prevailed. Shak. 
| Wand/er, n. One who hands or transmits; a con- 
yveyer in succession. Dryden, 

HMand/-fast, n. Hold; custody; power of confiving 
or keeping. [Obs.] Shak. 

Mand/fast, a. Fast by contract; betrothed by 
joining hands. [Obs.] 

Hland/fast,v.t. (imp. & p.p. HANDFASTED; Pht 


Milton. 


& vb. n. HANDFASTING.] ([Sax. handfestan.] To 
pledge; to betroth by joining hands, in order to 
cohabitation, before the celebration of marriage. 


[0bs.] : 
Mand/fast-ly, adv. In a handfast or solemnly 


pledged manner. [ Obs. Holinshed. 
Wand/ful, n.; pl. HAND/FULS. 1. As much as the 
hand will grasp or contain. Addison. 


2. A palm; fourinches. [0bs.] 
Knap the tongs together about a Aand/ful from the aor 
JACON. 
3. A small quantity or number. 
This handful of men were tied to very hard duty. Fuller. 
To have one’s handful, to have one’s hands full. [Ods.] 
They had their hand to defend themselves from firing. 


Raleigh. 
Mand/-gil/lop, »n. <A slow and easy gallop, in 
which the hand presses the bridle to hinder increase 
of speed. Johnson. 
Wiimd’-Séar, n. The contrivances in a steam-engine 
for working the valves by hand; the starting-gear. 
Mind/-glass, n. <A glass or small glazed frame 
used for placing over, protecting, and forwarding 
plants. Simmonds. 
Tiaund/-guide,n. The same as HAND-DIRECTOR, 
Wiand’/-hdle, n. (Steaimn-boilers.) A small hole at 
the bottom of a water space, for the purpose of in- 

serting the hand, cleaning, &c. 

Hand-hole plate, the cover of a hand-hole. 
Wand/i-eip,n. 1. A race in which the horses carry 
different weights, according to their age and charac- 
ter for speed, &c., with a view to equalize the chances 
as much as possible; a contest in which the chances 
of success are made, by previous arrangement, as 
nearly equal as possible. 

2. An allowance of a certain amount of time or 
distance in starting, granted in a race to the com- 
petitor possessing inferior advantages, or an ad- 
ditional weight or other hinderance imposed upon 
the one possessing superior advantages, in order to 
equalize, as much as possible, the means of success; 
as, the handicap was five seconds, or ten pounds, 
and the like. 

Hand i-eap/per, n. The umpire of a handicap. 
Wand /i-eraft,n. [A-S. handcreft.] 

1. Manual occupation; work performed by the 

hand; handcraft. Addison. 

2. Aman who obtains his living by manual labor; 

one skilled in some mechanical art; a handicrafts- 

man. [fare.] Dryden. 
Hand/i-erafts/man, n, ; pl. WAND/I-CRAFTS/MEN, 

A man skilled or employed in manual occupation; 

a manufacturer, Swift. 
HMand/i-ly,adv. [See ILAnpy.] Ina handy manner, 
Hiamd/i-mess, 7. Quality or state of being handy. 
Wand/i-work (-wiirk), ». [A corruption of hand- 

work; A-S.handweorc.] Work done by the hands. 

The firmament showeth thine handiwork. Ps. xix. 1. 
Hiind/ker-cher (hank/er-cher), n, A handkerchief. 

[ Obs. or collog.] Chapman, 1654, 
Hiand/ker-chief (hink/er-chif), nm. [From hand 

and herchief, q. v.] 
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1. A piece of cloth, usually silk or linen, carried 
about the person for the purpose of wiping the face 
or hands. 

2. A cloth to be worn about the neck; a necker- 
chief; a neckcloth. 

Hand/-lan/guage (-ling/gwej), m. The art of 
conversing by the hands. 

Handle, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. HANDLED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. HANDLING.) [From hand; A-S. handelian, 
handlian, to touch; Ger. handeln, D. handelen, Sw. 
handla, Dan. handle, Icel. hdndla, to treat, act, 
trade, negotiate. ] 

1. To touch; to feel with the hand; to use or hold 
with the hand, 

The bodies we daily handle... hinder the approach of the 
part of our hands that press them. ocke. 

2. To manage in appropriate use, as a spade or a 
musket; to wield; often, to manage skillfully. 

That fellow handles a bow like a crow-keeper. 

3. To make familiar by frequent touching. 
Breeders ... handle their colts six months every year. Zemple. 

4. To deal with; to practice. 


Shak. 


They that handle the law knew me not. Jur. ii. 8. 
5. To treat; to use well or ill. 
How wert thou handled ? Shak. 


6. To manage; to practice on; to transact with. 
You shall see how I will handle her. Shak. 

7. To use or manage in writing or speaking; to 
treat; to discourse on; to discuss, 

We will handle what persons are apt to envy others. Bacon. 

Wand/le, v.i. To use the hands; to labor or act by 
means of the hands. 
They have hands, but they handle not. 
Handle, n. [A-S. handel.] 

1. That part of a vessel or instrument which is 
held in the hand when used, as the haft of a sword, 
the bail of a kettle, &c. 

2. That of which use is made; the instrument of 
effecting a purpose; a tool. South. 

To give a handle, to furnish an occasion. 

Hand/le-a-ble (hin/dl-a-bl), a. Capable of being 
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handled. Sherwood. 
Hand/-léad (-léd), m. A small lead for sounding. 
Wand/less,a. Without a hand. Shak. 


Wand/ling,n. 1. A touching or use by the hand; 
a treating in discussion; action. 
The heavens and your fair handling 
Have made you master of the field this day. Spenser. 
2. (Paint.) The mode of using the pencil; mode 
of touch. Fairholt. 
Wiaud/-miade, a. Manufactured by hand; as, hand- 
made paper. 
Hand/maid, 
Wand/maid-en, 
Hand/-miak/ing, 2. 
Obs.) 


n. A maid that waits at hand; a 
female servant or attendant. 
The act of pilfering; theft. 

Latimer. 

Hand/-6régan, n. A kind of musical instrument; 
a portable organ played by means of cylinder or 
barrel set with pins and staples, and turned with a 
crank, 

Hand’/-plint, n. 
genus Cheirostemon (C. platanoides). 
TREE. 

Hand’-ptiimp,n. (ZLocomotives.) A pump situated 
at the side of the fire-box, and worked by means of 
a lever when the engine is standing with steam up. 

HWand/-rail, 2. <A rail, usually supported by balus- 
ters, as in staircases, to hold by. Guilt. 

Hiaind/=sail, mn. A sail managed by the hand. 

Sir W. Temple. 

HMand/saw,n. A saw to be used with the hand. 

{2 In the proverb, ‘not to know a hawk from a 
handsaw,” denoting great ignorance, handsaw is a cor- 
ruption of heronshaw, that is, the heron. 

Hand/-serew (-skru), n. An engine for raising 
heavy timbers or weights; a jack. 

Hand/sel, n. [Dan. handsel, héndsel, Sw. handsél, 
Icel. handsal, O. D. hanseel; A-S. handselen, 
handsylen, a giving into hands, handsellan, hand- 
syllan, to deliver up, from sellan, syllan, to give, 
deliver. See SELL and SALE.] A sale, gift, or de- 
livery into the hand of another; especially, a sale, 
gift, or delivery, or a using which is the first of a 
series, and regarded as an omen for the rest; a first 
installment; an earnest; as, the first money received 
for the sale of goods in the morning, the first money 
taken at a shop newly opened, the first present sent 
to a young woman on her wedding-day, &c. ‘ Their 
first good handsel of breath in this world.” J vller. 

Our present tears here, not our present laughter, 
Are but the handsels of our joys hereafter. Herrick. 
{The buried child] was my first handsel and_propine to 
heaven. Mrs. A. S. Monteath. 

Hand/sel, v. ¢. To give a handsel to; to use or do 
for the first time, especially so as to make fortunate 
or unfortunate. 


No contrivance of our body, but some good man in Scrip- 
ture hath Aanse/ed it with prayer. Fuller. 


HWand/sel-Mo6n/day, n. The Monday after New 
Year when handsels or presents are given to sery- 
ants, children, &c. 

Hiand/séme (hin/sum), a. [compar. HANDSOMER;}; 
superl. HANDSOMEST. | P handzaam, dexterous, 
ready, limber, manageable, from hand and the ter- 
mination zaam, equivalent to Eng. some. Cf. Ger. 
handlich, easily managed with the hand, handy, 


(Bot.) A Mexican plant of the 
See HAanpD- 
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manageable, Proy. Ger. handsam, equivalent to 
handlich.) 

1. Dexterous ; skillful; handy ; ready ; convenient; 
— applied to things as well as persons. [Obs.] 

For a thief it is so handsome, as it may seem it was first in- 
vented for him, Spenser. 

That they [engines of war] be both easy to be carried and 
handsome to be moved and turned about. Sir 7. More. 

2. Agreeable to the eye or to correct taste; having 
a pleasing appearance or expression; comely; nice; 
good-looking ; expressing more than pretty, and less 
than beautiful ; as, a handsome man or woman, per- 
son or face. 

3. Suitable or fit in action; marked with propricty 
and ease; becoming; appropriate; as, a handsome 
style, &c, ‘'Hasiness and handsome address in 
writing.” Felton. 

4. Evincing a becoming gencrosity or nobleness 
of character; liberal; generous; ample; moderately 
large. 

He at last accumulated a handsome sum of money. Knox. 

Syn.—Hanpsome, Prerry. Pretly applies to things 
comparatively small, which please by their delicacy and 
grace; as, a pretty girl, a pretty flower, a pretty cottage. 
Handsome rises higher, and is applied to objects on a 
larger scale. We admire what is handsome, we are 
pleased with what is pretty. The word is connected 
with hand, and has thus acquired the idea of training, 
cultivation, symmetry, and proportion, which enters so 
largely into our conception of handsome. Thus Dray- 
ton makes mention of handsome players, meaning those 
who are well trained; and hence we speak of a man's 
having a handsome address, which is the result of cul- 
ture; of a handsome horse or dog, which implies well- 
proportioned limbs; of a handsome tace, to which, among 
other qualities, the idea of proportion and a graceful con- 
tour are essential; of a handsome tree, and a handsome 
house or villa. So, from this idea of proportion or suit- 
ableness, we have, with a different application, the ex- 
pressions a handsome fortune, a handsone ofler. 

Hand/séme, v. t. To render handsome. [0Qbs.] 

Hand/séme-ly, adv. In a handsome manner. 

Hand/séme-ness,n, The quality or state of being 
handsome. 

He will not look with any handsomeness 
Upon a woman. Beau. & Fl. 

Handsomeness is the mere animal excellence, beauty the 
more imaginative. flare. 

Hand/spike,n. <A bar, usually of wood, used with 
the hand as a lever, for various purposes, as in 
raising weights, heaving about a windlass, &c. 

HMand/-staff, n.; pl. HAND/-STAVES, A javelin. 

Ea. XXxix.9. 

Wand/-tight (-tit),a@. (Naut.) As tight as can be 
made by the hand. Totten. 

Hand/-tree, n. (Bot.) A lofty tree found in Mexico 
(the Cheirostemon platanoides), having red flowers 
whose stamens unite in the form of a hand. 

Hand/-vise, 7. A small vise used by hand, or for 
small work. Moxon. 

Hand/-wheel, nn. (Mach.) Any wheel worked by 
hand; usually the handle by which a valve or other 
part is adjusted. 

Hand/-while, n. <A little while. [Obs.] Heywood. 

HMand/-winged,a. Having wings resembling hands 
in their use; cheiropterous ; — said of bats. 

Hand/-wolf, n. <A tamed wolf. Beau. §* Fl. 

Hiand/-work (-wfirk), ». Handiwork. 

Hand/writ-ing, 7. 1. The cast or form of writ- 
ing peculiar to each hand or person; chirography. 

2. That which is written by hand; manuscript. 

Hand/y, a. (compar. HANDIER; superl. HANDIEST. | 
[D. handig, Dan. hiindig, handelig, haandelig.) 

1. Performed by the hand. [Obs.] ‘To draw 
up and come to handy strokes.” Milton. 

2. Skillful in using the hand; dexterous; ready; 
adroit; skillful. ‘‘ Each is handy in his way.” 

Dryden. 

3. Ready to the hand; near; suited to the use of 
the hand; convenient; as, my books or tools are 
handy. 

Hand’/y-dan/dy, n. <A play among children in 
which something is shaken between two hands, 
and then a gucss is made in which hand it is re- 
tained. Todd. 

Mand’/y-fight (-fit), n. <A fight with the hands; 
boxing. 

Castor his horse, Pollux loves handy-fights. B. Jonson. 
HMand/y-gripe, n. Seizure by the hand. Hudibras. 
Hand/y-stroke, n. A blow inflicted by the hand. 
Hand/y-work (-wirk), n. Same as HANDIWORK, 

q. Vv. 

Hang, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HANGED, or HUNG; p. 
pr. & vb. n. HANGING. The use of hanged is pref- 
erable to that of hwng, when reference is had to 
death or execution by suspension, and it is also 
more common.] [A-8. haugan, hungian, hon, O. 
Sax. hangon, D. hangen, Ger. hangen, hiingen, Icel. 
hanga, hengia, Sw. hdnga, Dan. hinge, M. H. Ger. 
hahen, O. t. Ger. hahan, hangén, hengan, Goth. 
hahan.) 

1. To suspend; to affix to some elevated point 
without support from below; — often used with up 
or out; as, to hang a coat on a hook; to hang upa 
sign; to hang out a banner, 

2. To fasten in a manner which will allow of free 
motion upon the point or points of suspension ; — 
said of a pendulum, a swing, a door, gate, &c, 

3. To put to death by suspending; —a common 
form of capital punishment; as, to hung amurderer, 
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4. To decorate or furnish by hanging pictures, 
trophies, drapery, and the like;—said of a wall, a 
room, &c, 

Hung be the heavens with black. Shak. 
And hung thy holy roofs with savage spoils. Dryden. 

5. To cause or suffer to hang; to droop. ‘‘ Cow- 
slips wan that hang the pensive head.” Milion. 

To hang down, to let fall below the proper situation ; to 
bend down; to decline; as, to hang down the head, or, 
elliptically, to hang the head. — 70 hang fire (Ail.), to be 
slow in discharging or communicating fire through the 
vent to the charge; as, the gun hangs fire. 

Hang, v.i. 1. To be suspended or affixed to some 
elevated point without support from below; to 
dangle; to float; to rest; to remain; to stay. 

2. To be fastened in such a manner as to allow of 
free motion on the point or points of suspension. 

3. To be put to death by suspension from the 
neck. [Rare.] ‘Sir Balaam hangs.” Pope. 

4. To rest for support; to depend; to cling; — 
usually with on or wpon; as, this question hangs on 
asingle point. ‘Two infants hanging on her neck.” 

Peacham. 

5. To be a weight; to drag. 

Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burden. Addison. 

6. To hover; to impend; to appear threateningly ; 
—usually with over; as, evils hang over the country. 

7. To incline downward; to lean or incline; as, 
hanging grounds. ‘‘To decide which way hung the 
victory.” Milton. 

His neck obliquely o’er his shoulder hung. Pope. 

8. To be undetermined or uncertain ; to be in 

suspense. 
A noble stroke he lifted high, 
Which hung not. Hilton. 

Hanging garden, a garden raised above ground, as on 
a roof.— To hang by the eyelids. (a.) To hang by a very 
slight hold or tenure. (6.) To be in an unfinished condi- 
tion; to be left incomplete.— Zo hang on (with the em- 
phasis on the preposition), to keep hold; to hold fast; to 
stick. — To hang on the lips, words, &c., to be charmed by 
eloquence. 

Though wondering senates hung on all he spoke, 

The club must hail him master of the joke. Pope. 
— To id to, to cling. —To hang together. (a.) Toremain 
united. 

In the common cause we are all of a piece; we hang to- 
gether. Dryden. 
(b.) To be self-consistent; as, the story does not hang to- 
gether. [Collog.J 

Hang, n. [Ger. hang, i. q. abhang, declivity.] 

1. A sharp or steep declivity. [Colloq.] 

2. The manner in which one part hangs upon 
another ; connection ; arrangement ; plan; as, the 
hung of a scythe, or of a discourse. [Collog.] 

To get the hang of, to learn the arrangement of; hence, 
to become accustomed to. 

Hang’-bird,n. (Ornith.) A bird, the Baltimore 
oriole (Jcturus oriole);—so called from its nest, 
which is suspended from the limb of a tree. 

Iiang’/-by,n. A dependent ;—so called in contempt. 

Sirrah, I pray thee be acquainted with my two hang-byes 
here. B. Jonson. 

Hing/dig,n. <A base and degraded man, fit only 
to be the hangman of dogs. 

Hiang/er,n. 1. One who, or that which, hangs, or 
causes to be suspended. 

2. That which hangs or is suspended; specifically, 
a short, broad sword, incurvated toward the point. 

3. That by which a thing is suspended; especial- 
ly (Mach.) a part that suspends a journal-box in 
which the shafting of factories, &c., runs. [See ZI- 
lust. of Pulley.) 

Wang/er-6n, n. One who hangs on, or sticks to, a 
person, place, or plan; a dependent; one who ad- 
heres to others’ society longer than he is wanted. 

Hiang/ing, p.a. 1. Foreboding death by the halter. 


“What a hanging face!” Dryden. 
2. Requiring or deserving punishment by the 
halter; as, a hanging matter. Johnson. 


Iiang/ing, n. 1. Death by suspension. 

2. That which is hung as lining or drapery for a 
room, as tapestry, paper, &c., sometimes serving to 
close an entrance ; — used chiefly in the plural. 

No purple hangings clothe the palace walls. Dryden. 

Hang/ing-biit/tress, n. (Arch.) A 
buttress supported upon a corbel, and 
not atanding solid on the foundation. 

HWaing/ing-holder, n. One whose 
business is to hold up a hanging; an 
usher. Beau. § Fl. 

Hang/ing-side, n. (Mining.) The 
overhanging side of an inclined or 
hading vein. 

Hang/ing-sleeves, n. pl. Strips of 
the same stuff with the gown, hanging 
down the back from the shoulders. 

Waneg’/ing-valve,n. (Mach.) A cer- 
tain kind of valve;—so called from its 
position when open. 

Hang/’man, n.; pl. HANG/MEN. One 
who hangs another; a public execu- 
tioner; and, assuch persons were often 
low characters, sometimes a term of 
reproach, without reference to office. 

Haneg’man-ship, n. The oflice or Ianging-but- 
character of a hangman. tress. 

I abominate and detest hangmanship. Landor. 
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Wang/nail, n. (Cf. AGNAtIL.] A small piece or 
sliver of skin which hangs from the root of a finger- 
nail, Hoiloway. 

Hang/-nést, n. 1. A nest 
that hangs like a bag or 
pocket. 

2. A bird which builds 
such a nest; a hang-bird. 
Haimk,n. [Dan. hank, han- 
dle, hook, clasp; Sw. hank, 
a band or tie; Icel. hanki, 
cord; L. Ger. henk, handle. } 

1. A parcel consisting of 
two or more skeins of yarn 
or thread tied together. 
Brande. 
2. A rope or latch for 
fastening a gate ; a hold. 
[Prov. Jing.] ‘ When the 
devil hath got such a hank 
over him.” Sanderson. 
3. (Naut.) One of the rings of wood, rope, or iron 
fixed on stays, to confine the sails when hoisted. 


Totien. 
Hank, v.¢. 1. To form into hanks. 

2. To fasten. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
Hamk/er, v.i. [imp. & p.p.HANKERED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. HANKERING.] [D. hunkeren, allied to Eng. 

hunger, q.v. Of. Dan. hige, to long after.] 
1. To long for with a keen appetite and uneasi- 
ness; to desire vehemently ;— usually followed by 
for or after; as, to hanker after fruit; to hanker 





Hang-nest, or Baltimore 
Oriole. 


after the diversions of the town. Addison. 
2. To form a group; to cluster; as, to hanker 
about the church door. Thackeray. 


Hank/er-ing-ly, adv. Ina hankering manner. 

Wank/Le (hink/]), v.¢._ [See Hanx.] To twist or 
entangle. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Hian/o-vé/ri-am, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Hanover. 

Hian/o-vé/ri-an, n. (Geog.) A native or natural- 
ized inhabitant of Hanover. 

Man/sa,n. (Geog.) See HANSE. 

Hian/sard,». 1. A merchant of one of the Hanse 
towns. MeCulloch. 

2. The reports of-proceedings in the British Par- 
liament ; — so called from the name of the publisher. 

Simmonds. 

Hanse, 2. [O. Ger. hanse, or hansa, O. Fr. hanse 

association, league; O. H. Ger. & Goth. hansa, 

cohort, troop; A-S. hés, hdsw, band, troop.) An 
association; league. 

TTanse towns (/Tist.), certain commercial cities in Ger- 
many which associated themselves for the protection of 
commerce as early as the twelfth century. The confed- 
eracy, called also Hansa and Hanseatic league, has now 
ceased to exist, and its remnants, Lubeck, Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Frankfort, are called jree cities. 

Han/se-atflie, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to the Hanse 
towns, or to their confederacy. 

Hanseatic league. See HANSE. 

Wian/sel,n.&v. See HANDSEL. 

Han/som, mn. [From the name of the in- 

Han/som-eab, ventor.] <A light, low, two- 
wheeled street carriage with the driver’s seat cle- 
vated behind. [ng. 

Wan’t (in England hént). A vulgar contraction of 
have not, or has not; as, I hawt, he havt, we have. 

Wap,n. [Icel. happ, unexpected good fortune; W. 
hap, hab, luck, chance, fortune.] That which hap- 
pens or comes suddenly or unexpectedly; also, the 
manner of occurrence or taking place; chance; for- 
tune; accident; casual event; fate; lot. ‘*‘ Whether 


art it was or heedless hap.” Spenser. 
Cursed be good haps, and cursed be they that build 
Their hopes on haps. Sidnay. 


Loving goes by haps; 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps. Shak. 
Fiap,n. A cloak or plaid. [Scot.] 
Hiap,v.i. To happen; to befall; to come by chance. 
‘« Sends word of all that haps in Tyre.” Shak. 
Hap, v.t. Toclothe. [Prov. Eng.] Sir T. More. 
Wap/-haiz/ard,n. [This is tautological. See HAz- 
ARD.] Extra hazard; chance; accident. 
We take our principles at hap-hazard, on trust. Locke, 
Hap/less, «. Without hap or luck; luckless; unfor- 
tunate; unlucky; unhappy; as, hapless youth; hap- 
less maid. : Dryden. 
Hiap/less-ly, adv. In a hapless manner. 
Hiap/ly, adv. By hap, chance, or accident; perhaps; 
it may be. 
Lest iaply ye be found even to fight against God. Acts v. 39. 


Happed (hipt), a. [From hap, cloak.] Wrapped; 


covered; cloaked. [,Scot.] 
All happed with flowers in the green wood were. ogg. 
Hap/pen (hip/pn), v.t. [imp. & p. p. HAPPENED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. HAPPENING.] [Eng. hap; W. hapi- 
aw, hapio.) 
1. To come by chanee; to come without previous 
expectation; to fall out. 
There shall no evil happen to the just. Prov. xii. 21. 
2. To take place; to occur. 
They talked together of all these things which had hag- 
pened. Duke xxiv. 14. 
To happen on, to meet with; to fall or light upon. “I 
have happened on some other accounts relating to mor- 
talities.” Graunt. 
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HARASS 


¢ 
Hap/pily, adv. [See Happy.] 


1. By good fortune; fortunately; luckily; with 
success. ‘Preferred by conquest, happily o’er- 
thrown.” Waller. 

2. Ina happy manner, state, or circumstances ; 
as, he lived happily with his consort. 

3. With address or dexterity; gracefully; in a 
manner to insure success, 

Formed by thy converse happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe. Pope. 

4. By chance; peradventure; haply. [ Obs.] Shak. 

Syn.—Fortunately; luckily; successfully; prosper- 
ously; dexterously; felicitously; gracefully. 


Hiip’pi-mess,n. [From happy.] 


1. An agreeable fecling or condition of the soul 
arising from good of any kind; the possession of 
those circumstances or that state of being which is 
attended with enjoyment; the state of being happy; 
felicity; blessedness; bliss; joyful satisfaction. 


2. Good luck; good fortune. Johnson. 
3. Fortuitous elegance; unstudied grace, 
For there’s a happiness, as well as care. Pope. 


Syn.—Hapriness, FELICITY, BLESSEDNESS, BLISS. 
Happiness is generic, and is applied to almost every 
kind of enjoyment except that of the animal appetites; 
felicity is a more formal word, and is used more sparing- 
ly in the same general sense,,but with elevated asso- 
ciations ; blessedness is applied to the most refined 
enjoyment arising from the purest social, benevolent, and 
religious affections; d/iss denotes still more exalted de- 
light, and is applied more appropriately to the joy antici- 
pated in heaven. : 

O happiness, our being’s end and aim. Pope. 

Others in virtue place felicity ; 

But virtue joined with riches and long life, 

In corporal pleasures he, and careless ease.  JMilton, 

Hiis overthrow heaped happiness upon him; 

For then, and not till then, he felt himseif, 

And found the blessedness of being little. Shak. 
Dim sadness did not spare 

That time celestial visages; yet mixed 

With pity, violated not their bliss. Milton. 


Hap’py,a. [compar. HAPPIER; superl. HAPPIEST. | 


pe hap; Icel. heppinn, fortunate, heppni, chance 
‘elicity, W. hapus, happy, fortunate.] ~ 

1. Favored by hap, luck, or fortune; lucky; for- 
tunate; successful; as, a happy thought; a happy 
expedient. 

Chemists have been more happy in finding experiments 
than the causes of them. Boyle. 

2. Enjoying good of any kind, peace, tranquillity, 
and comfort ; possessed of bliss; contented in 
mind; delighted; satisfied. 

The learned is happy Nature to explore, 


The fool is happy that he knows no more. Pope. 
He found himself happiest in communicating happiness to 
others. Wirt. 


3. In circumstances or a condition of being favor- 
able to such enjoyment; secure of good; prosper- 
ous; blessed. 

Happy is that people whose God is the Lord. Ps. exliv. 15. 

4. Furnishing enjoyment; supplying happiness; 
as, a happy condition. 

5. Dexterous; ready; able. 

One gentleman is happy at a reply, another excels in a re- 
joinder. Swift. 


6. Propitious; favorable; as, a happy omen. 


Haque/but (hik/but), 2. [O. Fr. haquebute. Sce 


ARQUEBUSE.] An arquebuse, or hand-gun. Brande. 


Har, n. [A-S. here, O. Sax. heri, O. H. Ger. hei, 


hari, N. H. Ger. heer, Goth. harjis. So Harold, 
Fries. Herold, O. H. Ger. Harisvalt, leader of an 
army; Hareman, Harman, O. H. Ger. Hariman, 
Heriman, N. H. Ger. Hermann, man of the army, 
warrior; Herwin, friend of the army.] A syllable 
used in composition usually as a prefix, and signi- 
fying army ;— occurring in various forms, as hare, 
her, and here. 


Ha-rainguwue’ (-riing’),n. [Fr. harangue, Pr. aren- 


gua, 8p. & Pg. arenga, It. aringa, literally speech 
before a multitude or on the hustings, from It. arin- 
go, arena, hustings, pulpit, from O. H. Ger. hring, 
N. H. Ger. ring, arena, lists, riag.] A speech aa: 
dressed to a large public assembly; a popular ora- 
tion; aloud address to a multitude; in a bad sense, 
a noisy or pompous speech; declamation; ranting. 

Gray-haired men, and grave, with warriors mixed, 

Assemble, and hcangues are heard, but soon 

In factious opposition. Milton. 

Syn.—HARANGUE, SPEECH, ORATION. Speech is ge- 

neric; an oration is an claborate and prepared speech; an 
haranque is a vehement appeal to the passions, or a 
noisy,disputatious address. A general makes an harangue 
to his troops on the eve of a battle ; a demagogue harangues 
the populace on the subject of their wrongs. 


Ma-ransue! (ha-ring’), v. t. [imp. & . p. WA~ 


RANGUED; p. pr. & vb. nN. HARANGUING Fr. ha- 
ranguer, Pr. arenguar, Sp. & Pg. arengar, It. arin- 
gare. See supra.) To malse an address or speech 
to a large assembly. 


Wa-rangue/ (ha-riing’), v.t. To address by an ha- 


rangue, 


Ha-rangue/ful, a. Full of harangue. 
HMa-rang/uer (ha-ring/er), 2. One who harangues, 


or is fond of haranguing. 


HMiair’ass, v.t. [imp. & p.p. HARASSED (hXr/ast) ; 


p. pr.& vb.n. HARASSING.] [Fr. harasser, proba- 
bly from O. Fr. harasse, a very heavy and large 
shield, which fatigued the bearer of it.] 
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TARASS 


1. To fatigue to excess; to tire with repeated and 
exhausting efforts; to weary. 
2. To weary with importunity, care, or perplexi- 


ty; to tease; to perplex. ‘ Nature oppressed and 
harassed out with care.” Addison. 

8. To annoy by repeated and unlooked-for at- 
tacks, as an enemy. \ Hammond, 


(@?- Sometimes incorrectly pronounced ha-rdass’. 
Syn.—To weary; jade; tire; perplex; distress; tease; 
vex; molest; trouble; disturb. 
_Hiir’ass, n. Waste; disturbance; distress; devas- 


tation. [Obs.] Milton, 
Wiar’ass-er, n. One who harasses. 
War/ass-ment, n. The act of harassing. [fare. 


Hiixr’/ber-otis, a. Harborous; hospitable; liberal in 
entertaining. [Obs.] 

A bishop must be faultless, the husband of one wife, hon- 

- estly appareled, harberous. 1 Tim. iii. 2, Tyndale’s Trans. 
Wiir’bin-ger, n. [Ger. herberger, D. herbergier, 
one who provides or gives lodging. 
1. One who provides lodging; especially, an ofli- 
eer of the English royal household who precedes 
the court when traveling, to provide lodgings and 
other accommodations. 

He was the best harbinger that ever King Henry had, not 
only taking up befvrehand, but building up beautiful houses 
for his entertainments. Fuller. 

2. A forerunner; a precursor. 

The birds met me first... and I knew by these harbingers 
who were coming. andor. 

Hiir’/bin-gered, a. Preceded by a harbinger. 
Hiir/bor, n. [O. Eng. herbour, herbergh, O. Fr. her- 
berge, héberge, hauberge, f., and helberc, herbert, 
m., N. Fr. awberge, Pr. alberga, f., alberc, m., It. 
albergo, Sp. albergue, L. Lat. heriberga, heriber- 
um, from O. H. Ger. heriberga, A-S. hereberga, 
cel. herbergi, a lodging for soldiers, a military sta- 
tion, from O. H. Ger. heri, hari, A-S. here, army, 
and O. H. Ger. bergan, N. H. Ger. bergen, A-S. 
beorgan, Goth. besrgan, to shelter, protect; N. H. 
Ger., Dan., & Sw. herberge, D. herberg, an inn.] 
[Written also harbour.] 

1. A station for rest and entertainment; a place 
of security and comfort; a lodging; an asylum; a 
refuge; a shelter. ~ 

For harbor at a thousand doors they knocked. 

2. A refuge for ships; a port or haven. 

Wiix’/bor, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HARBORED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. HARBORING.] [Written also harbour.] 

1. To entertain as a guest; to shelter; to protect. 
Any place that harbors men.” Shak. 

2. To protect, as a ship from storms. 

Hiir’bor, v.i. To lodge or abide for a time; to re- 
ceive entertainment; to take shelter. 
For this night iet’s harbor here in York. Shak. 
Wiir/bor-age (44),n. Shelter; entertainment. [7?.] 
Where can I get me harborage for the night? Tennyson. 
Wir’bor-er, n. One who harbors. 
Hiir/bor-less, a. Without a harbor. 
Hiir/bor-mas/ter, 7. An officer who executes the 
regulations respecting harbors. 
Hiir/bér-Ough (hiir/btir-ro), n. [A-S. hereberga, 
herebeorga. See HARBOR.] A harbor; a lodging. 
Obs. ] Spenser. 
iv’box-otis, a. Hospitable. [0bds.] Bale. 
Mix’ broOugh (hir’/bro),2. Harborough, or harbor. 
Obs.] Spenser. 
Hiird, a. [compar. HARDER ; superl. HARDEST. ] 
Lee heard, O. Sax. & D: hard, Icel. hardr, Dan. 
haard, Sw. hard, N. WW. Ger. hart, O. H. Ger. harti, 
herti, Gotb. hardus, allied to Gr. xapros, for Kparus, 
strength, vigor.] 

Not easily penetrated, or separated into parts ; 
not yielding to pressure; firm; solid; compact ;— 
applied to matcrial bodies, and opposed to soft; as, 
hard wood; hard flesh; a hard apple. 

2. Difficult to penetrate with the understanding; 
as, a hard problem; a hard cause. ‘The hard 
causes they brought unto Moses.” Ex. xviii. 26. 
In which are some things hard to be understood. 2 Pet. iii. 16. 

3. Difficult to accomplish; full of obstacles; labo- 
rious; fatiguing; distressing; as, a hard task; a 
disease hard to cure. 

4. Diflicult to resist or control. 

The stag was too hard for the horse. LT’ Estrange. 

5. Difficult to bear or endure; not easy to put up 
with or consent to; hence, severe; rigorous; op- 
pressive; unreasonable; unjust; as, a hard lot; 
hard work; hard times; hard fare; a hard winter; 
hard conditions or terms. 

I never could drive a hard bargain. Burke. 

6. Difficult to please or touch; not easy to influ- 
ence; rigorous; severe; unfeeling; crucl; as, a 
hard master; a hard heart; hence, proceeding from 
such a disposition; rough; harsh; abusive; as, 
hard words or thoughts; also, expressive of sucha 
disposition ; rough; coarse; as, a hard face or coun- 
tenance. 

7. Not easy or pleasant to follow with the mind; 
not agreeable to the taste; harsh; stiff; forced; 
constrained. 

Others ... make the figures harder than the marble itself. 

Dryden. 

His diction is hard, his figures too bold. Dryden. 

8. Rough; acid; sour, as liquors; as, hard cider. 
9. (Pron.) Abrupt or explosive in utterance ; not 


Dryden. 
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aspirated, sibilated, or pronounced with a gradual 
change of the organs from one position to another; 
—said of certain consonants, as c in came, and g 
in go, as distinguished from the same letters in cen- 
ter, general, &c. 

Hard money, coin or specie, as distinguished from pa- 
per money.— /ard pan, the hard stratum of earth lying 
beneath the soil. See PAN.— lard water, water which 
contains some mineral substance that decomposes soap, 
and thus renders it unfit for washing. — Hard wood, wood 
of a solid texture; as walnut, oak, ash, box, and the like. 

Syn.— Solid; arduous; powerful; trying; unyielding; 
stubborn; stern. See SoLip and ArpDUOUS. 

Wiiivd, adv. 1. With pressure ; with urgency ; 
hence, diligently ; earnestly. ‘And prayed so 
hard for mercy from the prince.” Dryden. 

My father is hard at study. Shak. 

2. With difficulty; as, the vehicle moves hard. 

3. Uneasily; vexatiously. Shak. 

4. So as to raise difliculties; closely. 

The question is hard set. Browne. 

5. With pressure or urgency; vehemently; vig- 
orously; energetically; hence, rapidly; nimbly; 
as, to run hurd. 

6. With force or violence; forcibly; violently; 
as, to press, to blow, or to rain, kard. 

Hard by, near by; close at hand; not far off. ‘ Z/ard 
by a cottage window smokes.” J/i/ton. — Hard up, closely 
pressed by want or necessity ; without money or re- 
sources; in extremity; hard run. [Collog.] 

(t= Hard is often used in nautical language as a word of 
emphasis joined to other words of command to the helms- 
man or others, denoting that the order should be carried 
out with the utmost energy and thoroughness, or that the 
helm should be put close to the direction indicated; as, 
Hard a-port! Hard a-starboard! Hard a-lee! Hard 
a-weather! Hard up! MIard is also often used in compo- 
sition, as hard-earned, ec. 


WMiaird, n. 1. A kind of pier or landing-place for 
boats on a river. Marryatt. 

2. (pl.) The refuse, or coarse part, of flax; tow. 

Wiard’/-bake, n. A sweetmeat of baked sugar or 
treacle spread out thin. [Ang.] Thackeray. 

Hiird’/béam, nn. (Lot.) A tree of the genus Carpi- 
nus, so called from its compact, horny texture; 
hornbeam. 

Hiird/em (hird/n), vt. [imp. & p.p. HARDENED; 
p.pr.& vb. n. HARDENING.] [Eng. hard; A-S. 
heardian, O. 1. Ger. hartjan.] 

1. To make hard or more hard; to make firm or 
compact; to indurate; as, to harden iron or stecl; 
to harden clay. 

2. To make hard and strong; to make firm; to 
strengthen; to accustom by labor or suffering; to 
inure; also, to confirm in wickedness, obstinacy, 
insensibility, or impudence. 

I would harden myself in sorrow. Job vi. 10. 

Wiird/en (hiird’n), v.7. 1. To become hard, or more 
hard; to acquire solidity, or more compactness; as, 
mortar hardens by drying. 

2. To become confirmed or strengthened, in ei- 
ther a good or bad sense, 

They hardened more by what might most reclaim. J/i7ton. 

Wird’/ened, p.a. Made hard, or more hard, or com- 
pact; made unfeeling; made obstinate; confirmed 
in error or vice. 

Syn.—Obdurate; callous; unfeeling; unsusceptible; 
insensible; impenetrable; hard. See OBDURATE. 

Wiird’en-er (hird/n-er), ». One who hardens. 

Wiird’-fa/vored, a. Having coarse features; harsh 
of countenance. Dryden. 

Hiivd’-fa/vored-mess, n. Coarseness of features. 

Hiird’/-féat/tived (-f0t/yyrd), @ Having coarse 


features; hard-favcred. Smollett. 
Wiird/-fist/ed, a. 1. Having hard or strong hands, 

as a laborer. 
2. Close fisted; covetous; niggardly. 2p. Hall. 


Hiird’-fought (-fawt), a. 
as, a hard-fought battle. 
Hiird/-grass,n. (Bot.) A kind of grass of several 

species of the genera Sclerochloa, Ophiurus, or 
Rottbéllia, and dgilops. [Eng.] 
Haird/hack, n. (Bot.) A very astringent plant 
(Spirea tomentosa), common in pastures. 
Wird/-hand/ed, a. Having hard hands, as a la- 
borer. Shak. 
Hiird/héad (-htd), n. Clash or collision of heads 
in contest. Dryden. 
Wiird’/=-heirt/ed (-hirt/ed), a Cruel; pitiless; 
merciless; unfeeling; inexorable. 
Hiird/i-héad,n. Hardihood. [0Obs.] Spenser. 
Hiard/i hood, n. [Eng. hardy and the termination 
hood, q. v.) Boldness, united with firmness and 
constancy of mind; dauntless bravery; intrepidity ; 
audaciousness; impudence, 
Itis the society of numbers which gives hardihood to in- 
iquity. Buckminster. 
Syn.—Intrepidity; courage; stoutness; audacity; 
effrontery. 
Mard/i-ly, adv. 
ly; sternly. 
HWiaird/i-ment, n, WHardihood; courage; bold or 
energetic action; contest; struggle, ‘‘ Changing 
hardiment with great Glendower.” Shak. 
Hiird/i-mess,n. [From hardy, q. v.] 
1. The quality or state of being hardy; capability 
of endurance. 


Vigorously contested ; 


In a hardy manner; boldly; stout- 


HARE-LIPPED 


Hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother. Shak, 
2. Hardihood; boldness; firmness; assurance. 
3. Hardship; fatigue. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Wiird/ish, a. Somewhat hard. 
Hiird/i-shyrew (-shry), 2. <A field-mouse. [Obs.] 
Holland. 


Wiard/-la/bored, a. Wrought with severe labor; 
elaborate ; studied; as, a hurd-labored poem. Swift. 
HMar’dle (hir/dl), x. See HurpDue. [0bs.] Holland. 
Hiird/ly, adv. [See HArpD.] 1. Ina hard or difii- 
cult manner. ‘‘ Recovering hardly what he lost 
before.” Dryden. 
The Touse of Peers gave so hardly their consent. Jlilton, 

2. Scarcely; barely; not quite or wholly. 
Hardly shall you find any one so bad, but he desires the 


eredit of being thought good. South. 
3. Severely; harshly; roughly. 

He has in many things been hardly used. Swift. 

4. Confidently; hardily. [Obds.] FTolland. 


Mird/-mouthed, a. Not sensible to the bit; not 
easily governed; as, a hard-mouthed horse. 

Hiird/ness, n. [Eng. hard; A-8. heardness.] 

1. The quality or state of being hard, in any 
sense of the word; solidity; difficulty of compre- 
hension, accomplishment, control, or endurance; 
harshness; obduracy; also, want of minute atten- 
tion to the feelings of others; insensibility. 

The habit of authority also had given his manners some 
peremptory hardness. IW. Scott. 

2. (Min.) The adhesion of particles determined 
by the capacity of a mineral to scratch another, or 
be itself scratched, and referred to a scale which 
has the diamond at one extreme, and common tale 
at the other. 

Miiv/dock,. [See HoAR and Dock.] Dock with 
whitish leaves; hoar-dock. Shak. 

Wiird/-rtim, a. Greatly pressed; as, he was hard- 
run for time, money, &c. 

Mird@/ship, n. That which is hard to bear, as toil, 
injury, and the like. Swift. 

Mard/-taick, n. (Naut.) Sea-bread. Kane. 

Hiird/-vis/aged, a. Having coarse features; of a 
harsh countenance. Burke. 

Hiird/ware, n. Ware made of metal, as cutlery, 
kitchen furniture, and the like. 

Miard’y,a. [compar. HARDIER; superl. HARDIEST. | 
{Fr. hardi, Pr. ardit, It. ardito, O. Sp. ardido, 
properly p. p. of Fr. hardir, for enhardir, Pr. ardir, 
to make bold, It. ardire, to be bold, from O. H. Ger. 
hartjan, A-S. heardian, Eng. harden. See HARD.] 

1. Bold; brave; stout; daring; resolute; in- 
trepid; as, there are few who are hardy enough to 
encounter contempt. 

2. Confident; full of assurance; impudent; stub- 
born to excess. Johnson. 

3. Strong; firm; compact. 

An unwholesome blast may shake in pieces his hardy 
abric. South. 

4. Inured to fatigue; rendered firm by exercise, 
as a veteran soldier. 

5. Able to bear exposure to cold weather; as, a 
hardy plant. 

| Mard’y,n. An ironsmith’s tool. 

| Hare, in composition, signifies army. See Har. 

| Ware,n. [AS8. 
hara, Dan. & 
Sw. hare, Icel. 
keri, OO] By 
Ger. haso, N. 
H. Ger. hase, 
D. haas, allied 
to Skr. ¢a¢ga, 
from ¢a¢, to 
leap, spring. ] 

1. (Zo6l.) A 
rodent of the 
genus Lepus, having long hind legs, a short tail, and 
a divided upper lip. It is a timid animal, moves 
swiftly by leaps, and is remarkable for its fecundity. 

A brace of greyhounds 
Having the fearful flying are in sight. Shak. 

2. (Astron.) A constellation situated directly 
under Orion. 

Hire, v. ¢t. [O. Fr. harer, harier, to stir up, pro- 
voke, O. H. Ger. harén, to cry out.] To excite, 
tease, and harass, or worry; to harry. [Obs.] Locke. 

Ware’béll, n. (Bot.) A plant (the Campanula ro- 
tundifolia, blue-bell, or milk-wort), having blue, 
bell-shaped flowers, and an edible root. Its juice 
is used to make a blue ink. 

Ware/-brained, a. Wild, giddy; volatile; heed- 
less. Bacon. 

Ware/foot, n. 1. A certain bird. 

2. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Ochromalagopus. 

| Ware/-heirt/ed (-hirt/ed), a. Timorous; easily 
frightened. Ainsworth. 

Hare/-hound, n. <A hound for hunting hares. 

4 Chalmers. 

Hare/-kian/ga-roo’,n. (Zodl.) A small kangaroo 
of Australia (the Macropus (Lagorchistes) lepo- 
roides), resembling the hare, though of smaller 
size. Waterhouse. 

Hare/lip,n. A lip, more commonly the upper one, 
having a fissure or perpendicular division like that 
of a hare. 

Ware/lipped (-lipt), a. Having a harelip. 





Hare (Lepus timidus). 
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HAREM 


Hia/rem (Synop., § 130), n. [Ar. hauram, any thing 
forbidden or sacred, from harama, to forbid, pro- 
hibit.] [Written also haram (ha-rtim’).] 

1. The apartments or portion of the house allot- 
oa to females in the larger dwelling-houses of the 

ast. 

2. The collection of wives and concubines belong- 
ing to one man. 

Ware/mint, n. A certain herb or plant. Ainsworth. 

Ha-rén/gi-form, a. [Fr. hareng, herring, q. v., 
and forme, Lat. forma, shape.j Shaped like a her- 
ring. 

Ware/-pipe, ». A snare to catch hares. Stat. Jas. J. 

Wavre’s’-éar, n. (Dot.) A plant of the genus Buple- 
urum. 

Bastard hare’s-ear (Bot.), a plant of the genus Phyllis. 

Have’s’/-lét/tuce (-lét/tis), 2. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Sonchus, or sow-thistle ; — so called from its 
being a favorite food of hares. 

Hiaivre’s’-tail, n. (Bot.) A plant; the Lriophorum 
vaginatum ; a kind of cotton-grass. 

HAare’s’-tail-grass, n. (Bot.) A species of grass 
(Lagurus ovatus); — so called from the resemblance 
of its head to a hare’s tail. 

Hiar/fang, 7. es hara, hare, and fangan, to 
eatch.] (Ornith.) An owl (the Strix (Surnia) 
nyctex), or snowy owl, found in the arctic regions. 
It pursues hares, grouse, &c. 

Wir’gue-bush, n. A harquebus. [Obs.] Marston. 

Elir't-eot (hir/e-ko),n. [Fr. hwricot, kidney-bean, 
from It. caracod, caracollo, caracoro, Sp. caracolillo, 
Pg. caracol, snail-flowered kidney-bean, from Sp. 
& Pg. caracol, a snail, probably of Iberian origin. ] 

1. A kind of ragout of meat and vegetables. 
2. The kidney-bean. 

Way/i-er, n. A harrier. Sec HARRIER. 

Wlavr/i-o-la/tion, n. [See ARIOLATION.] Prognos- 
tication; soothsaying. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

WMar/ish,a. Likeahare. [Obs.] Huloet. 

Hiirk, v. i. [From hearken, q. v.] To listen; to 
hearken, [Obs., except in the imperative, Hark! 
listen. ] Hudibras. 

Wiirl,». [Cf. O. H. Ger. harluf, noose, rope, A-S. 
hiira, hair-cloth.] A filamentous substance; espe- 
cially, the filaments of flax or hemp. 

Mar/le-quin (-kin or -kwin), n. [Fr. harlequin, 
arlequin, Sp. arlequin, It. arlecchino ; prob. from 
O. Fr. hierlckin, helleqguin, goblin, elf, L. Lat. har- 
lequinus, hellequinus, from D. & O. Ger. helle, 
hell.] A buffoon, dressed in party-colored clothes, 
who plays tricks, often without speaking, to divert 
the bystanders or an audience; a merry-andrew; 
a zany. “As dumb harlequin is exhibited in our 
theaters.” Johnson. 

Wiix/le-quim (-kin or -kwin), v. 7 To play the 
droll; to make sport by piaying ludicrous tricks. 

Miin’le-quin (-kin or -kwin), v.t. To remove, as 
by a harlequin’s trick. 

And kitten, if the humor hit, 
Ilas harlequined away the fit. Green. 

Hiir/le-quin-ade/ (-kin- or -kwin-), n. [Fr. harie- 
quinade, arlequinade, Sp. arlequinada. See supra. | 
Exhibitions of harlequins. 

Hir/le-quin-diick (-kin- or -kwin-), n. (Ornith.) 
A species of duck (Clangula histrionica), found in 
Hudson’s Bay, of an ash color, the male being fan- 
tastically streaked with gray. 

Hiix/le-quimn-snaike (-kin- or -kwin-),. (Zo0l.) 
A poisonous snake (the Hlaps fulvius), ringed with 
red and black, found in the Southern States. 

Ifiax/lock, n. [A corruption either of charlock or 
hardock, q. rt A certain plant. Drayton. 

Hfiir/lot, n. [O. Fr. harlot, herlot, arlot, Pr. arlot, 
Sp. arlote, It. arlotto, from O. I. Ger. hari, for 
karl, man, husband, A-S. carl, male, ceorl, man, 
husband, churl. This word was formerly applied 
to males as well as females. W. harlawid, a strip- 
ling, herlodes, a hoiden.] 

1. A churl; a husbandman; a servant; a rogue; 
acheat. [Obs.] 

2. A woman who prostitutes her body for hire; 
a prostitute; a common woman; a strumpet. 

Hiar/lot, a. Wanton; lewd, low; base. Shak. 

Wir/lot, v. i. To practice lewdness. [Obs.] Milton. 

Hfitr’lot-ize, v. i. To play the harlot; to harlot. 
[ Obs.] Warner. 

Hiir’lot-ry, ». The trade or practice of prostitu- 
tion; habitual or customary lewdness; prostitu- 
tion. Dryden. 

Hiirm, 7. [A-S. harm, hearm, O. & N. H. Ger. 
harm, Icel. harmr, Dan. harme, harm, Sw. harm, 
allied to Lith. sarmuata, grief, O. Slav. sramiti, to 
shame, confound, Skr. hr?, to be ashamed, to blush. ] 
Injury; hurt; damage; detriment; misfortune. 

Syn.— Mischief; evil; loss; injury. See Miscuier. 

Miiirm, v.t. [imp. & p.p. HARMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HARMING.] [A-S. hearmian, O. Tl. Ger. harman, 
N.H. Ger. hiirmen. See supra.) To hurt; to in- 
jure; to damage. 

Though yet he never harmed me. Shak. 


Hiir/ma-line, n. (Chem.) An alkaloid found in 
the South Russian plant Peganum harmala, and 
used for dyeing silk pink or red. Miller. 

Har-miat/tan, n. [Fr. harmatian, Sp. harmatan, 
It. armatano, an Arabic word.] <A dry, and gen- 
erally very hot, wind, from the interior of Africa, 
which blows in December, January, and February 
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toward the Atlantic Ocean, and is usually accom- 
panied by a haze which obscures the sun. It with- 
ers vegetation, and even causes the skin to peel off 
from the human body. 

Hiiir’mel, 2. [Ar. harmal, wild rue.] 
African rue, 

Hiirm/ful, a. Full of harm; injurious. 

Hiivm/ful-ly, adv. Ina harmful manner. 

Harm/ful-ness, n. Hurtfulness; noxiousness. 

Hiir’mime, . (Chem.) The same as HARMALINE. 

Hiirm/less,a. 1. Free from harm; unhurt; as, to 
give bond to save another harmless. 

2. Free from power or disposition to harm; not 
injurious ; innocent. ‘‘ The harmless deer.” Drayton. 

Syn.—Innocent; innoxious; innocuous; inoffensive; 
unotfending; unhurt; uninjured; unharmed. 

Hiirm/less-ly, adv. Ina harmless manner; with- 
out being injured; without injuring. 

Hiirm/less-mess, . The quality or state of being 
harmless. 

War-m on/ie, ja. [Fr. harmonique, Pr. armonic, 

Har-mon/ie-al, Sp. & It. armonico, Pg. har- 
monico, Lat. harmontcus, Gr. 
HARMONY. | 

1. Concordant; musical; 
monic sounds, ‘Harmonic twang of leather, horn, 
and brass.” Pope. 

2. (Mus.) Relating to harmony or music; har- 
monious; especially relating to the accessory sounds 
which accompany the predominant and apparent 
single tone of any string or sonorous body. 

3. (Math.) Having relations or properties bearing 
some resemblance to those of musical consonances; 
said of numbers, terms of certain ratios, or propor- 
tions, and the like. 

Harmonic triad (Mus.), the chord of a note with its 
third and fifth; the common chord.— “armonical mean 
(Arith. & Alq.), certain relations of numbers and quan- 
tities, which bear an analogy to musical conscnances. — 
Harmonical proportion. See PRrorporrion. — Harmon- 
teal series or progression, a series of numbers such that 
any three consecutive terms are in harmonical propor- 
tion. Brande. 

Mar-mdn/ie, n. (J/fus.) A musical note produced 
by a number of vibrations which is a multiple of 
the number producing some other. See Ifar- 
MONICS. 

Har-mon/i-ea, n. [Lat. harmonicus. See supra.] 

1, A musical instrument invented by Dr. Frank- 
lin, in which the tones are produced by friction 
against the edges of a series of hemispherical 
glasses. Hebert. 

2. A small, flat, wind instrument of music, in 
which the notes are produced by the vibration of 
metallic reeds ; — mostly used as a toy for children. 

HMar-moén/ie-al-ly, adv. 1. In an harmonical man- 
ner. 

2. In respect to harmony, as distinguished from 
melody ; as, a passage harmonically correct. 

HMar-moén/ies, n. sing. & pl. 1. (sing.) The doc- 
trine or science of musical sounds. [See Note un- 
der MATHEMATICS. | 

2. (pl.) (Alus.) Secondary and less distinct tones 
which accompany any principal, and apparently 
simple, tone, as the octave, the twelfth, the fif- 
teenth, and the seventeenth. The name is also ap- 
plied to the artificial tones produced by a string or 
column of air, when the impulse given to it suflices 
only to make a part of the string or column vibrate. 

Har-m0/ni-otis, a. [Fr. harmonieux, It. & Sp. ar- 
monioso. See HARMONY. ] , 

1. Adapted to each other; having the parts pro- 
portioned to each other; symmetrical. 

God hath made the intellectual world harmonious and beau- 
tiful without us. Locke, 

2. Acting together to a common end; agreeing in 
action or feeling; living in peace and friendship; 
as, an hurmonious family. 

3. Vocally or musically concordant; agreeably 
consonant; symphonious. 

War-m0/ni-otis-ly, adv. In an harmonious manner 
or relation. 

Distances, notions, and quantities of matter harmoniously 
adjusted in this great variety of our system. Bentley. 

Mar-m0/ni-otis-mess, n. The quality or state of be- 
ing harmonious; symmetry; concord; musicalness. 

Har-moén/i-phon, n. [Gr. appovia, harmony, and 
g@wvy, sound.] (Jus.) A musical instrument whose 
sound is produced by the vibration of thin metallic 
plates. The air which acts on these vibrating sub- 
stances is blown by the mouth through an elastic 
tube. Itis played with keys, like a piano-forte. 

Hiiv/mo-nist, 2. [Fr. harmoniste.] 

1. One who shows the agreement or harmony of 
corresponding passages of different authors, as of 
the four evangelists. 

2. (Mus.) One who understands the principles of 
harmony, or who is skillful in applying them in 
composition; a musical composer. 

Hiix/mon-ist, )n. (ecl. Hist.) One of a religious 
Hir’mon-ite, sect founded in Wurtemburg in 
1780, but now established in Pennsylvania. Brande. 
Har-m0/ni-tim, n. [See Harmony.] A musical 
instrument in which the tones are produced by the 
vibration of metallic reeds, and which is played 
upov by means of keys similar to those of the piano- 
forte. This instrument is now made with one or 
two key-boards, and also with pedals. It also has 
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HARP 


different stops or registers, and is especially de- 
signed for church music. , 

Hiix/mo-ni-za/tion, n. The act of harmonizing. 

Hiir’mo-nize, v.i. [imp. & p. p. UARMONIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. n, HARMONIZING.) — [Fr. harmoniser, 
harmonier. | s t i 

1. To agree in action, adaptation; or effect on the 
mind; to agree in sense or purport; as, the argu- 
ments harmonize. 

2. To bein peace and friendship, as individuals 
or families, 

3. To agree in vocal or musical effect; to form a 
concord; as, the tones harmonize perfectly. 

IWiix/mo-nize,v.t. 1. To adjust in fit proportions; 
to cause to agree; to show the agreement of; to 
reconcile the apparent contradiction of. 

2. (Mus.) To accompany with harmony; to pro- 
vide with parts, as an air, a melody. 

Hiir/mo-niz/er, n. One who harmonizes; a har- 
monist. 

Hiir/‘mo-ném/e-ter, n. [Fr. harmonométre; Gr. 
appovia, harmony, and pétpoy, measure.j} An in- 
strument for measuring the harmonic relations of 
sounds. It is often a monochord furnished with 
movable bridges. 

Hiixr’mo-ny, 2. [Fr. harmonic, Pr., Sp., & It. ar- 
monia, Pg. & Lat. harmonia, Gr. appovia, joint, pro- 
portion, concord, from appé ery, to fit together, from 
appos, a fitting or joining, from 4, for dpa, copul., 
and dpecy, to join, fit. ] } 

1. The just adaptation of parts to each other, in 
any system or combination of things, or in things 
intended to form a connected whole; as, the har- 
mony of the universe. 

2. Concord or agreement in facts, opinions, man- 
ners, interests, &c.; good correspondence; peace 
and friendship; as, good citizens live in harmony. 

3. A literary work which brings together parallel 


passages of historians respecting the same eyents, 


and shows their agreement or consistency ;— said 
especially respecting the Gospels. 

4. (Mus.) (a.) A succession of chords according to 
the rules of progression and modulation. (b.) The 
science which treats of their construction and pro- 
gression. 

Ten thousand harps, that tuned 
Angelic harmonies. Diilton. 

5. (Med.) An immovable articulation in which 
the depressions and eminences presented by the 
bony surfaces are but slightly marked. Dunglison. 

Harmony of the spheres. See Music. 

Syn.—WHarmuony, MeLopy. Harmony results from 
the concord of two or more musical strains which ditler 
in pitch and quality: the term may also be applied to 
sounds which are not musical. J/elody denotes the 
pleasing alternation and variety of musical and meas- 
ured sounds, as they succeed each other in a single verse 
or strain. 

The harmony of things, 
As well as that of sounds, from discord springs. Denham. 
Hiir/most, n. (Gr. dpyocris; appd6fecv, to join, ar- 
range, command; Fr. harmoste. See supra.) (Gr. 
Antiq.) A city governor or prefect appointed by the 
Spartans in the cities subjugated by them. 
Hiiir/mo-tome, n. [Fr. harmotome; Gr. dppés, a 
joint, and réyos, a cut, from répvecy, to eut.] (Afin.) 
A hydrous silicate of alumina and baryta, occurring 
usually in white cruciform crystals; cross-stone. 
tS A related mineral, called /ime-harmotome, and 
Phillipsite, contains lime in place of baryta. Dana. 
Hiir/ness,n. [O. Fr. harnas, N. Fr. harnais, har- 
nois, Pr., Sp., & Pg. arnes, It. arnese, W. harnais, 
haiarnaez, Ir. & Gael. airneis, from W. haiarn, 
iron, Armor. howarn, hoiarn, Ir. iarann, Gael. 
iarumn, D. harnas, Ger. harnisch, Dan. harnish, 
Sw. harnesk, L. Lat. harnascha, harnesium.) 

1. The iron covering or dress which a soldier 
formerly wore, and which was fastened to the body 
by straps and buckles; coat of mail; also, the whole 
accouterments, offensive and defensive armor, of a 
knight or soldier; the armor of a horse. 

At least we'll die with harness on our back. Shak. 


2. The equipments of a draught horse, for a wag- 
on, coach, gig, chaise, &c.; tackle; tackling. 

3. The part of a loom comprising the heddles, 
with their means of support and motion, by which 
the threads of the warp are alternately raised and 
depressed for the passage of the shuttle. 

Hiir’ness, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HARNESSED (hiir/- 
nest); p. pr. & vb. n. HARNESSING. | 

1. To dress in armor; to equip with armor for 
war, as a horseman. “ Harnessed in rugged 
steel.” Rowe. 

2. To equip or furnish for defense. 

3. To make ready for draught; to equip with 
harness, asa horse. _ 

Hiir/ness-eask, n. (Naut.) A tub lashed to a yes- 
sel’s deck and containing salted provisions for daily 
use; — called also harness-tub. Sinunonds, 

Hiir/ness-er, n. One who harnesses. 

Hiirnsg, n. pl. [Icel. hiarni, Dan. hierne, Sw. hier- 
na, N. H. Ger. hirn, gehirn, M. H. Ger. hirne, O. 
H. Ger. hirni, allied to Lat. cer-ebrum, the brain, 
Skr. ¢iras, head.] Brains. [Scot. 

Hiirp,n. [A-S.hearpeé, Dan. harpe, Icel, & Sw. har- 
pa, D. harp, O. H. Ger. harpha, N. H. Ger. harfe, 
Fr. harpe, Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. arpa, Lat. harpa, 
allied to Gr. Gorn, sickle. | 
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HARP 
‘1, A stringed instrument of mu- 
sic, of a triangular figure, held up- 
right, and usually played with the 
fingers. 7 
. (Astron.) <A constellation; 
Lyra, or the Lyre. 
iirp,v.t. [imp. & p. p. HARPED 
hirpt); p. pr. & vb.n. HARPING.] 
A-8. hearpian, O. Fr. harper, Pr. 
ar, It. arpeggiare. See supra.] 
. To play on-the harp. 
.Lheard the voice of harpers, harpin, 
with their harps. Rev. xiv. 2. 
2. To dwell tediously or monot- 
onously in speaking or writing; 
to «Sepa or write repeatedly with 
ght variations ;— usually with 
on or upon. 





He seems 
Proud and disdainful, harping on what I am, 
Not what he knew I was. Shak. 
Making infinite merriment by harpings upon old themes. 
W. Irving. 
Miirp, v.¢. To play upon, as a harp; to arouse; to 
sound forth as from a harp. 
Thou’st harped my fear aright. Shak. 


EWar'pa, n. [(Lat., harp.] (Conch.) A genus of 
mollusks; harp-shell; —so called from certain par- 
allel lines or ribs upon the shell somewhat resem- 
bling in position the strings of a harp. 

Hitr/pa-gin, n. [Gr. adprayf, from aprafew, to 
seize.] A grappling-iron. [Obs.] 

Hiirp’er,n. 1. A player on the harp. 

2. An Irish coin bearing the emblem of a harp. 
“The harper that was gathered amongst us to pay 
the piper.” B. Jonson. 

Hliirp/ing, a. Pertaining to the harp; as, harping 
symphonies. Milton. 

Harp/ing-i/ron (-i/urn), n. [Fr. harper, to take 


and grasp strongly, Pr., Sp., & Pg. arpar, Pr. arpa, 
claw.] A harpoon, Evelyn. 
Hiirp’/ings, n. pl. (Nauwt.) The fore parts of the 
wales, which encompass the bow of the ship, and 
are fastened to the stem. Their use is to strengthen 
the ship in the place where she sustains the greatest 
shock in plunging into the sea. Totten. 
Hiiirp/ist,n. [Fr. harpiste, See HARP.] <A player 
on the harp; a harper. Browne. 
Hiir/po-neer’, n. An harpooner. Johnson, 
HMar-poon’, n. [Fr. harpon, Sp. arpon, L. Lat. 
harpo, from Pr. 
arpa, griffin, al- 
lied to Gr. ay- 
mn, sickle; D. 
harpoen, Dan. 
& Sw. harpun, Harpoon. 
Ger. harpune, It. arpione, hinge, hook.] A spear 
or javelin used to strike and kill large fish, as 
whales; a harping-iron. It consists of along shank, 
with a broad, flat, triangular head, sharpened at 
both edges, and is generally thrown by hand. 
Har-poon’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HARPOONED; 7. 
pr. & vb. nm. HARPOONING.] To strike, catch, or 
kill with a harpoon, 
Hir/poon-eer’,n, An harpooner. Johnson. 
Har-poon/er, n. [Fr. harponneur, from harpon- 
ner, Sp. arponar, arponear, to harpoon.] One who 
throws the harpoon, 
Hiirp’ress,. A female performer upon the harp. 
Rare.) W. Scott. 
Hiirp/si-ehén, mn. <A harpsichord. [Obs.]_ Pepys. 
Hiirp/si-ehoérd, n. [O. Fr. harpechorde, It. arpi- 
cordo. See HARP and CHorRD.] (Mus.) A harp- 
shaped instrument of music, with strings of wire, 
played by the fingers, by means of keys provided 
with quills, instead of hammers, for striking the 
strings. It is now superseded by the piano-forte. 
Hiir’py, .; pl. HAR/PIES. [Fr. harpie, It., Sv., & 
Pg. arpia, Lat. harpyia, Gr. dora, from drew, 
for adprafev, to snatch, to seize. ] 

a a beled A fabulous winged monster, ravenous 
and filthy, having the face of a woman and the body 
of a vulture, with long claws, and with a face pale 
with hunger, 

Both table and provisions vanished quite, 
With sound of harpies’ wings and talons heard. Milton. 

2. One that is rapacious or ravenous; an extor- 
tioner; a plunderer. 

3. (Ornith.) A Eu- 
ropean buzzard; the 
Circus @ruginosus, or 


harpaye. See DucKk- 
HAWE. 
4. (Ornith.) A crest- 


ed, short-winged eagle 
(the Harpyia destruc- 
tor), inhabiting Mex- 
ico and New Gra- 
nada, 
Hiix/que-biise,n, An ~ 
arquebuse. See AR- 
QUEBUSE. Strype. 
Har’rage,v. t. [See 
HArRryY.] Toharass; to 
plunder from. [Obs.] 
This of Lincoln, har- 


raged out before, should 
now lie fallow. Fuller. 
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Wiar/ra-teen’, n. A kind of cloth. 
Har’ri-eo,n. The same as HARICOT. 
War/ri-dan, n. [Fr. haridelle, Proy. Fr. hardele, 
harin, a worn-out horse, jade.] A decayed 
strumpet, 
Such a weak, watery, wicked old harridan, substituted for 
the pretty creature I had been used to see. De Quincey. 

War’ri-er, n. [Written also harier; from hare.] 

1. A kind of hound for hunting hares, having an 
acute sense of smelling. 

2. (From harry.) (Ornith.) A European buz- 
zard; the Circus cyaneus. 

Har’rot, n. Herald. [0Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Har’row, n. [A-S. herewe, hyrwe, Dan. harv, Sw. 
harf. Cf. D. hark, O.H. Ger. harka, N. H. Ger. 
harke, rake, O. Fr. herce, L. Lat. hercia, harrow 
Lat. hirpex, a large rake with iron teeth, harrow. | 
An instrument of agriculture, usually formed of 
pieces of timber or metal crossing each other, and 
set with iron or wooden teeth. It is drawn over 
plowed land to level it and break the clods, and to 
cover seed when sown. 

Har/row, v.t. [imp. & p.p. HARROWED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. HARROWING.] [Dan. harve, Sw. harfva; 
A-8. hyrwian, herewian, to vex, afflict, O. H. Ger. 
harawan, to exasperate. See mere 

1. To draw a harrow over for the purpose of 
breaking clods and leveling the surface, or for coy- 
ering seed sown; to break or tear with a harrow; 
as, to harrow land or ground. 

Will he harrow the valleys after thee? Job xxxix. 10. 

2. To tear; to lacerate; to torment; to harass. 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 


Shenstone. 


Would harrow up thy soul. Shak. 
It harrows me with fear and wonder. Shak. 
3. To pillage; to harry. [Obs.] Spenser. 


War’row, inter). 10 Fr. harau, haro, from O. H. 
Ger. hara, hera, herot, O. Sax. herod, hither.] 
Help! halloo!—an exclamation of sudden distress. 
“ Harrow now, out and well-away!” Spenser. 

Har/vow-er, n. 1. One who harrows. 

2. A hawk; a harrier. Ainsworth. 

Har’ry,v.t. [imp. & p. p. HARRIED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. HARRYING.] [A-S. herian, hergian, to act as an 
army, to ravage, plunder, from here, army; O. H. 
Ger. herjan, herjon, herron, N. H, Ger. heeren, ver- 
heeren. Cf. HARE, v., and HAR.] 

1. To strip; to pillage. “To harry this beauti- 
ful region.” W. Irving. 

2. To agitate; to worry; to harrow. Shak. 

Har’ry, v. i. To make a predatory incursion. 

Obs.) Beau. § Fl. 

Har/ry-soph/, n. [L. Gr. épicodos, from épr-, insepa- 
rable particle, signifying much, and codgés, wise.] 
A student who, having sufficient standing to take 
the degree of B. A., declares himself a candidate 
for a degree in law or physic. [Cambridge Univer- 
sity, Eng.] Ogilvie. 

Hirsh, a. [compar. HARSHER ; superl. HARSHEST. | 

Ger. harsch, Scot. harsk, hars, O. Sw. harsk;: 

ap. harsk, Sw. hdrsk, rank, rancid, O. D. 
haersch, hoarse.] 

1. Rough; disagreeable; grating; especially, (a.) 
To the touch. ‘‘Harsh sand.” Boyle. (b.) To the 
taste. ‘Berries harsh and crude.” Milton. (c.) To 
the ear. ‘Harsh din.” Milton. 

2. Unpleasant and repulsive to the sensibilities ; 
austere; crabbed; abusive; severe. ‘Clarence is 
80 harsh, so blunt.” Shak. 
Though harsh the precept, yet the preacher charmed. Dryden, 

Hirsh/’ly, adv. In a harsh manner; gratingly ; 
roughly; rudely. 

It would sound harshly in her ears. Shak. 


Hiirsh/ness, n. The quality or state of being 
harsh. 
’Tis not enough no harshness gives offense, — 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense. Pope. 
Syn.—Acrimony; roughness; sternness; asperity; 
tartness. See ACRIMONY. 
Hiirs/let, n. See HASLET. King. 
Hiirt,n. [A-8. heort, heorut, hiorot, « Ne 
Icel. hidrtr, Dan. & Sw. hjort, L. 2 
Ger. hart, D. hert, O. H. Ger. hiruz, -) 
hirz, N. H. Ger. hirsch, allied to 3 
Lat. cervus.] A stag; the male of 
the red deer. ‘‘ Goodliest of all the 
forest, hart and hind.” Milton. 
Hiirt/beest, n. [L. Ger. hart, D. 
hert, and D. beest, beast. See su- 
pra.| (Zoél.) A species of the an- 
telope, the Caama, the most com- / 
mon of the large eee inhabit- 2 
ing the plains of South Africa. - 
Hirten. v. t. To hearten; to en- Antlers of a Hart. 
courage. [Obs.] Spenser. 1, at birth + - ee 
Hiirt’s’-elo/ver, n. (Bot.) A plant two years; 4, at 
of the genus Meltlotus ; melilot. three years ;’ 5, 
Hiirts/hérn, ». The horn of the at four years; 6, 
hart, or male deer. at five years. 
we Hartshorn shavings, originally taken from the 
horns of harts, are now obtained chiefly by planing down 
the bones of calves. They afford a speedily-formed 
jelly. Hebert. 
Hartshorn plantain (Bot.), an annual species of plan- 
tain; Plantago coronopus ; —called also buckshorn. Booth. 
— Sait of hartshorn, an impure solid carbonate of ammo- 











HASK 


nia, obtained by the destructive distillation of hartshorn, 
or any kind of bone; volatile salts. Brande.— Spirit of 
hartshorn, a solution of carbonate of ammonia. 

Hirt’s’-tongue (-tting), n. (Bot.) (a.) A common 
British fern, the Scolopendriwm oficinarum of 
Smith. (6.) A West Indian fern, the Polypodium 
phyllitidis of Linnzus. Partington. 

Hirt/wort (-wirt), n. (Bot.) An umbelliferous 
plant of the genera Seseli, Tordyliwm, and Bupleu- 
rum. 

Har/um-searfum, a. ([Cf. hare, to fright, and 
scare, to terrify suddenly.] Wild; precipitate; gid- 
dy; rash. [Colloqg.] Smart. 

Ha-riis/pi¢e (ha-rtis/pis),. [Lat. haruspex, harus- 
picis, probably from haruga, harviga, arviga, har- 
viz, arvix, aram for offering, and spicere, specere, 
to look, view.] A person in ancient Rome who pyo- 
fessed to explain and interpret the will of the gods 
by inspecting the entrails of beasts sacrificed, or by 
observing extraordinary natural phenomena; a di- 
viner; a soothsayer. See ARUSPEX. 

Ha-rits’pi-cy, n. [Lat. haruspicium.] The art or 
practices of haruspices. See ARUSPICY. 

Hiiv/vest, n. [A-8. hirefest, hiv fest, harfest, hear- 
Jest, herfest, harvest, autumn, L. Ger. har/fst, D. 
herfst, O. TH. Ger. herbist, M. H. Ger. herbest, N. H. 
Ger. herbst, allied to Gr. xapzés, fruit, kapmiferw, to 
pluck or gather fruit; Icel. haust, Dan. & Sw. hdst.] 

1. The season of gathering a crop of any kind; 
the time of reaping the corn and grain. ‘ At har- 
vest, when corn is ripe.” Tyndale. 

2. That which is reaped; the ripe corn and grain 
when cut and gathered in, 

To glean the broken ears after the man 


That the main harvest reaps. Shak. 
3. The product of any labor; gain. 
The pope’s principal harvest was in the jubilee. Fuller. 


Miir/vest, v.t. [imp. & p.p. HARVESTED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. HARVESTING.] To reap or gather, as corn 
and other fruits, for the use of man and beast. 

Hiir’vest-btig, n. A minute animal (Leptus au- 
tumnalis), of a bright crimson color, found at the 
end of summer in the downs. Its bite is very trou- 
blesome. — Called also harvest-louse. Jardine. 

Miir/vest-er,n. One who harvests. 

Hiir/vest-fly, n. (ntom.) A hemipterous insect 
of the genus Cicada, often erroneously called lo- 
cust, seventeen-year-locust, &c., which has its first 
pair of wings of one texture throughout, without 
overlapping when shut. It feeds on vegetable 
juices. The males of several species are remarka- 
ble for their loud, buzzing noise. 

Hir/vest-home, 7. 1. The song sung by reapers 
at the feast made at the gathering of corn, or the 
feast itself. Dryden. 

2. The time of harvest. Dryden. 

3. The opportunity of gathering treasure. Shak, 

Hir’vest-lord, n. The head-reaper at the har- 
vest. Tusser. 

Hiir/vest-moon, n. The moon near the full at the 
time of harvest in England, or about the autumnal 
equinox, when, by reason of the small angle of the 
ecliptic and moon’s orbit with the horizon, it rises 
nearly at the same hour for several days. 

Hiir/vest-mouse, 
n. (Zoodl.) A very 
small European 
field-mouse, the 
Mus messorius, 
which builds its 
nest on the stems 
of wheat or other 
plants. Partington. 

Hiir/vest-queen, 
n. An image rep- 
resenting Ceres, 
formerly carried 
about on the last 
day of harvest. 

Has. The third per- 
son singular of the verb have. 

Hiase, v.t. To harass; to haze. [Obs.]} 

Hash, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. HASHED (hisht); p. pr. & 
vb. N, HASHING.] [Fr. hacher, It. acciare, from Fr. 
hache, It. accia, azza, Pr. apcha, for acha, Sp. hacha, 
Pg. facha, acha, from D. & Ger. hacke, Dan. hakke, 
hatchet, hoe. See Hack, v.] To chop into small 
pieces; to mince and mix; as, to hash meat. 

Hash, n. [From the verb; Fr. hachis.] 

1. That which is hashed or chopped up; minced 
meat; meat and vegetables, especially such as have 
been already cooked, chopped into small pieces and 
mixed. 

2. A new mixture of old matter; a second prepa- 
ration or exhibition. 


_ I can not bear elections, and still less the hash of them over 
again in a first session. HH. Walpole. 





Harvest Mouse (Mus messorius), 


Hash/’eesh,)n. <A slightly acrid gum-resin pro- 
Hash’ish, duced by the common hemp (Can- 


nabis sativa), of the variety Indica, when cultivated 
in a warm climate. It is obtained by boiling the 
leaves and flowers with a little fresh butter. It is 
narcotic, and has long been used in the East for its 
intoxicating effect. Johnstone. 
Hask, n. [Contracted from hassock, Proy. Eng. a 
reed or rush, a tuft of rushes or coarse grass.] A 
basket made of rushes or flags. [Obs.] Spenser. 
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FiXs/let (Synop., §130), mn. [See HARSLET.] The 
inwards of a beast, especially of a hog, which are 
used for food, as heart, liver, &c. [Written also 
harslet.] Cook. 

Hasp,n. [A-S. hispe or hips, Sw. haspe, haspa, 

Dan. hasp, haspe, Icel. hespa, Ger. haspe, hispe, 

hespe; Norm. Fr. haspe.] 

1. A clasp, especially one that passes over a sta- 
ple to be fastened by a padlock; also, a metallic 
hook for fastening a door. , 

2. A spindle to wind thread or silk on. 

3. An instrument for cutting the surface of grass- 
land; a scarifier. 

Hasp, v.t. [imp. & p.p. HASPED (hispt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. HASPING.] To shut or fasten with a hasp. 
Hasp/i-edl1, n. A harpsichord. [Obs.] Goldsmith. 
Has/sock, n. oer hassock, hassick, a besom, any 

thing bushy, a large round turf used as a seat, W. 

hesgog, sedgy, hesg, sedge, rushes, hesor, a hassock, 

Sw. hwass, wass, mat-weed, rush. | 

1. A thick mat for kneeling in church. 
! And knees and hassocks are well nigh divorced. Cowper. 


2. A sandstone quarried in Kent, England, and 
sometimes used for the interior walls of churches. 
Hast, v. The second person singular of have ; I have, 

thou hast ;— contracted from havest. 
Has/tate, i [Lat. hastatus, from 


, 


Has/ta-ted, hasta, spear; Fr. has- 
té.] (Bot.) Shaped like the head ofa 
halberd; triangular with the base and 
sides concaved, and the lobes or basal 
angles spreading; as, a hastate ey 

TAY. 

Haste, n. Ger., Dan., Sw., & O. 4 
Fries. hast, Icel. hastr, N. D. haast, 
O. D. haest, whence O. Fr. haste, N. 
Fr. hate.]} 

1. Celerity of motion; speed; swift- 
ness; dispatch; expedition; — applied only to vol- 
untary beings, as men and other animals. 

The king’s business required haste. 1 Sam. xxi. 8. 

2. The state of being urged or pressed by busi- 
ness; hurry; urgency; sudden excitement of feel- 
ing or passion ; quickness ; precipitance ; vehe- 
mence, 

I said in my haste, All men are liars. Ps. exvi. 11. 

Syn.— Speed; quickness; nimbleness; swiftness; ex- 
pedition ; dispatch ; hurry ; precipitance ; vehemence ; 
precipitation. — HASTE, HURRY, SPEED, DispatcH. Haste 
denotes quickness of action and a strong desire for get- 
ting on; hurry includes a confusion and want of collected 
thought not implied in haste; speed denotes the actual 
progress which is made; dispatch, the promptitude and 
rapidity with which things are done. A man may prop- 
erly be in haste, but never in a hurry. Speed usually 
secures dispatch. 

Our lines reformed, and not composed in haste, 





Hastate Leaf. 


Polished like marble, would like marble last. Waller. 
7 For whom all this haste 
Of midnight march and hurried meeting here. Dilton. 


Speed ! to describe whose swiftness number fails. Milton. 
So saying, with dispatchful looks, in haste 


She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent. Wilton. 


Haste, v.t. [imp.& p. p. HASTED, HAS- 
Has/ten (his/n),§ TENED; p. pr. & vb. n. HASTING, 
HASTENING.] [N.H. Ger. & M.H. Ger. hasten, D. 


haasten, Dan. haste, Sw. & Icel. hasta, O. Fr. haster, 
N. Fr. hater. See supra.] To press; to drive or 
urge forward; to push on; to precipitate; to accel- 
erate the movement of; to expedite; to hurry. “Il 
haste the writer.” Shak. 
I would hasten my escape from the windy storm. Ps. lv. 8. 
Haste, v.zi. To move with celerity; to be rapid 
Hias/ten, in motion; to be speedy or quick. 
They were troubled, and hasted away. Ps. xlviii. 5. 


Has/ten-er,n. 1. One who hastens or urges for- 
ward. 

2. That which hastens; especially, a stand or re- 
flector used for confining the heat of the fire to meat 
while roasting. Simmonds. 

Has/tile, a. The same as HASTATE, q. v. Gray. 
as/ti-ly, adv. [See Hasty.] 

1. In haste; with speed or quickness; speedily ; 
nimbly. ‘Half clothed, half naked, hastily re- 

| tire.” Dryden. 

2. Without due reflection; precipitately; rashly. 

We hastily engaged in the war. Swift. 

3. Under sudden excitement of passion; passion- 
ately ; impatiently. 

Was’ti-mess, n. The quality or state of being hasty ; 
haste; precipitation; rashness; irritability. 

Has/ting-pear, n. An early pear;—called also 
green chissel. 

Has’tings, n. pl. [From hasty.] 
vegetables; especially, early peas. 

Has/tings-sands, n. (Geol.) The middle group of 
the Walden formation ;—so called from its devel- 
opment around Hastings, in Sussex. 

Has/tive, a. [(O. Fr. hastif, N. Fr. hatif, Pr. astiu. 
Fob nah n.] Forward; early ;—said of fruits. 

Se 

Has/ty, a. (compar. HASTIER; superl. HASTIEST. | 

O. Fries. & Ger. hastig, M. H. Ger. hastec, O. D. 

astag. See HASTE.] 

1. Qnick; speedy; expeditious; forward ; —op- 
posed to slow. ‘‘Hasty fruit.” Tsa. xxviii. 4. 

Be not hasty to get out of his sight. Eccles, viii. 3. 


Early fruit or 
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2, Eager; precipitate; rash; easily excited; — 
opposed to deliberate. 

Seest thou a man that is hasty in his words? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him. rov, Xxix. 20. 

3. Caused by, or indicating, passion. 

Take no unkindness of his hasty words. Shak. 

Has/ty=pud/ding,n. 1. A thick batter or pud- 
ding made of Indian meal stirred into boiling water ; 
mush. [U.S.] 

2. A batter or pudding formed of flour stirred 
into boiling water or milk till it becomes stiff; a 
minute pudding. [Hng.] 

Hat, n. [A-8. hit, hatt, Dan. hat, Sw. hatt, Icel. 
hattr, hottr, N. H. Ger. hut, O. H. Ger. hwot, D. 
hoed; Norm. Fr. hatte. Cf. Hoop.) 

1. A covering for the head, made of various ma- 
terials, and worn by men or women for defending 
the head from rain or heat, or for ornament. 

2. The dignity of a cardinal;—so used in allu- 
sion to the broad-brimmed scarlet hat which is a 
distinguishing part of a cardinal’s dress. 

Hat/a-ble, a. [From hate.) Capable of being, or 
deserving to be, hated; odious. Sherwood, 

Hat’-band, n. <A band round the crown of a hat; 
especially, a band of crape, and the like, worn on 
the hat by persons in mourning. 

Hat’-b6x, n. A box for a hat; — when designed for 
a lady’s hat, it is called a band-box. 

Hat/-briish, n. A brush for hats. 

Hatch, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. HATCHED (hitcht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. eee eg hecken, aushecken, Dan. 
hekke, allied to M. H. Ger. hage, bull. ] 

1. To produce from eggs by incubation, or by ar- 
tificial heat; to cause to germinate. 

The partridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not. 

Jer. xvii. 11. 

2. To contrive or plot; to form by meditation, and 
bring into being; to originate and produce; as, to 
hatch mischief; to hatch heresy. Hooker. 

Hatch, v.i. To produce young; to bring the young 
to maturity; as, eggs will not hatch without a due 
degree and continuance of heat. 

Watch, n. 1. As many chickens as are produced at 
once, or by one incubation ; a brood, 

2. The act of exclusion from the egg. 

3. Development; disclosure; discovery. Shak. 

Hatch, v.t. [Fr. hacher, to chop, hack, See HAsuH.] 

1. To cross with lines in a peculiar manner in 
drawing and engraving. ‘Shall win this sword, 
silvered and hatched.” Chapman. ‘‘ Those hatching 
strokes of the pencil.” Dryden. See HATCHING. 

2. To cross; to spot; to stain; to steep. [Obs.] 

Come, sons of Honor, 
True Virtue’s heirs, thus hatched with Britain blood. B. § Fi. 

Hatch, n. [A-S. héica, heca, the bar of a door, D. 
hek, hedge, gate. Cf. HEDGE.] 

1. A door with an opening over it; a half door, 
sometimes set with spikes on the upper edge. 
Either get thee from the door or sit down at the hatch. Shak. 


2. A frame or weir in a river for catching fish. 

3. A floodgate. Ainsworth. 

4. A bed-frame. 

A rude wooden stool, and still ruder hatch, or bed-frame. 

W. Scott. 

5. The crate or frame of cross-bars laid over the 
opening in a ship’s deck;—called also hatches or 
hatch-bars ; the lid or cover of the opening in a 
deck or floor, or into a cellar. 

6. The opening in a ship’s deck or in the floor of 
a warehouse; the hatchway. 

7. (Mining.) An opening into a mine, or in 
search of one. 

To be under the hatches, to be confined below; to be in 


distress, depression, or slavery. Locke. 
Hatch, v.¢. To close with a hatch. 
’T were not amiss to keep our door hatched. Shak. 


Hatch/’el, n. [Ger. hechel, D. hekel, whence the 
common pronunciation in America, hetchel. See 
HACKLE.] An instrument formed with long iron 
teeth set in a board, for cleansing flax or hemp from 
the tow, hards, or coarse part; a kind of large comb. 
[Written also hackle and heckle.] 

Hatch/el (Synop., §130), v.t. [imp. & p.p. HATCH- 
ELED, or HATCHELLED; p. pr. & vb. nN. HATCHEL- 
ING, or aA [Also hackle, heckle. ] 

1. To draw through the teeth of a hatchel, as flax 
or hemp, so as to separate the coarse and refuse 
parts from the fine, fibrous parts. 

2. To tease or vex by sarcasms or reproaches; to 
torment severely. 

Hatch/el-er, n. One who uses a hatchel. 

Hatch/er, n. 1. One who hatches, or that which 
hatches; hatching apparatus; incubator. 

2. One who contrives or originates, as a plot. 

Hatch/et, n. [Fr. hachette, diminutive of hache. 
See Hash, v. ¢.] A small ax with a short handle, to 
be used with one hand. 

To bury the hatchet, to make peace.— To take up the 
hatchet, to make war;—phrases derived from the prac- 
tice of the American Indians. 

Hatch/’et-fa¢e, n. A sharp, prominent face, like 
the edge of a hatchet. Dryden. 

Hatch/ing, n. A mode of execution in engraving, 
drawing, and miniature painting, in which the effect 
is produced by courses of lines crossing each other 
at angles more or less acute. 





Thackeray. | 





HATTOCK 


Hatch’ment, n. L CovEMbIaA from achievement.] 
1. (Her.) A frame 7 ; 
bearing the escutcheon 
of a dead perc placed 
in front of the house, on 
a hearse at funerals, or 
inachurch. It consists 
of canvas stretched upon 
a square, black frame, 
placed with one of its 
corners uppermost, and 
having depicted upon it 
the arms of the deceased 
or of his family. If the 
arms are only those of 
the dead person, the : 
canvas bordering them is made black; but if those 
of survivors, as of a husband or wife, are also repre- 
sented, the part bordering the arms of the deceased 
is made black, that adjacent to those of the survivors 
being white. 


we 





His obscure funeral; 


No trophy, sword, or hatchment o’er his bones. Shak. 
2. An ornament on the hilt of a sword. 
Let there be deducted, out of our main potation, 
Five marks in hatchments to adorn this thigh. Beau. § Fl. 


Hatch/way, 7. A square or oblong opening in a 
deck or floor, affording a passage from one deck or 
story to another; the entrance to a cellar. 

Hate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. HATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HATING.] [A-S. hatian, O. Sax. hatan, Goth. ha- 

tan, hatjan, D. haten, Icel. & Sw. hata, Dan. hade, 

O.H. Ger. hazen, hazon, N. H. Ger. hassen, allied 

to Lat. odisse, for codisse. Cf. HEINOUS. ] To have 

a great aversion to; to dislike; to be lacking in love 

toward; to turn away from. ; 

The Roman tyrant was contented to be hated, if he was but 


feared. ‘cambler. 
He that spareth his rod hateth his son. Prov, xiii. 24, 
Syn.—To Harr, ABHOR, DETEST, ABOMINATE, 


LoaTHE. Hate is the generic word, and implies that one 
is inflamed with extreme dislike. We abhor what is 
deeply repugnant to our sensibilities or feelings.- We 
detest what contradicts so utterly our principles and 
moral sentiments that we feel bound, as it were, to lift 
up our voice against it. What we abominate does equal 
violence to our moral and religious sentiments. What we 
loathe is offensive to our own nature, and excites un- 
mingled disgust. Our Savior is said to have hated the 
deeds of the Nicolaitans; his language shows that he 
loathed the lukewarmness of the Laodiceans; he detested 
the hypocrisy of the Scribes and Pharisees; he abhorred 
the suggestions of the tempter in the wilderness. 

Mate,n. [A-S8. hate, D. haat, Icel. hatr, Sw. hat, 
Dan. had, Goth. hatis, Ger. hasz, allied to Lat. odi-— 
wm, for codium. See supra.] Strong or extreme 
dislike or aversion; hatred. 

Then enters hate; not that hate that sins, but that which 
only is natural dissatisfaction and the turning aside from a 
mistaken object. Milton. 

Hate/ful, a. 1. Manifesting hate or hatred; malig- 
nant; malevolent. 

And worse than death, to view with hateful eyes 
His rival’s conquest. Dryden. 

2. Exciting or deserving great dislike, aversion, 
or disgust; odious, ‘‘ Unhappy, wretched, hateful 
day.” Shak. 

Syn.—Odious; detestable; abominable; execrable; 
eee abhorrent; repugnant; malignant; maleyo- 
ent. 

Hate/ful-ly, adv. Ina hateful manner. 

Hate/ful-ness, 7. The state or quality of being 
hateful. 

Hat/er, n. One who hates. ‘An enemy to God, 
and a hater of all good.” Browne. 

Hathe, v.t. To heat by stinging. [Obs.] 

Against the stinging of nettles the remedy is, that so soon 
as they be hathed, there be some nettle roots laid under their 
nest of straw. Holland. 

Hat/less, a. Having no hat. 

Ha/tred, n. [From hate.] Very great dislike or 
aversion; enmity; hate;—springing from disap- 
probation of what is wrong, or from revenge, envy, 
jealousy, and the like. F 

Syn.—Odium ; ill-will ; enmity ; hate ; animosity ; 
malevolence; rancor; malignity; detestation; loathing; 
abhorrence; repugnance; antipathy. See ODIuM. 

Wat/ted, a. Covered with a hat. 

Hat/tem-ist,n. (Hccl. Hist.) One of a religious 
sect which arose in Holland in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, who are said to have denied 
the expiatory sacrifice of Christ, the corruption of 
human nature, and the difference between moral 
good and evil; —so called from Pontian von Hat- 
tem. J Brande. 

Hat/ter, v. ¢. [Prov. Eng., to entangle; L. Ger. ver- 
haddern, ver-heddern, ver-hiddern, to entangle.] 
To harass. [Obs.] Dryden. 

HMat/ter, n. One who makes or sells hats. 

Hat/ting, n. The business of making hats. —_ - 

EXGt' tt-shis/ iff, n. [Turk., from Ar. hatt or khatt, 
a writing, and sherif, noble, excellent.] A Turkish 
decree countersigned by the sultan with the words, 
“ Let it be done accordingly,” — thus being invested 
with the highest possible authority. 

Hat/tle, a. (Prov. Eng. hat, equivalent to hot, q. v.] 
Wild; skittish. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Hat/tock, n. [Scot. hattock, diminutive of Eng. hat.] 
A shock of corn. [Obs.] Halliwell. 
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HAUBERGH 
[Obs.] 


Wau/bergh, n. An habergeon. 
Hau/berk, n. [O. Fr. hauberc, 
erc, N. Fr. haubert, Pr. aus- 
berc, ausberg, It. usbergo, os- 
berg, from O. H.Ger. halsberg, 
A-S. healsbeorg, Icel. h€lis- 
bidrg, originally an armor pro- 
tecting the neck, from Ger. 
hals, the neck, and bergen, to 
defend, protect. Cf. HALSE 
and HARBOR.] A shirt of mail 
formed of small steel rings in- 
terwoven; an habergeon Lee 
Hau/er-ite, n. (Min.) red- 
ish-brown or brownish-black 
mineral, consisting chiefly of 
sulphur and manganese. 
Haugh (haw), ». [A-S. hig, 
hedge, inclosure, gehiig, hedged 
land, meadow, haga, hedge, 
haw, garden, field, Dan. hauge, Hauberk. 
garden, Ger. hag, hedge, fence, wood, from O. H. 
er. hagan, to wall, hedge in. See Haw.] <A low- 
lying meadow. [Scot.] 
Haught (hawt), a. [O. Eng. hauilte, O. Fr. hauilt, 
lt, Fr. haut, high, hautain, haughty, from Lat. 
altus, high, with an aspirate h prefixed.] High; el- 
evated; hence, proud; haughty. [Obs. Shak. 
HMaugh’ti-ly (haw’ti-ly), adv. [From haughty.] In 
a haughty manner; proudly; arrogantly. 
Her heavenly form too haughtily she prized. Dryden. 
Haugh/’ti-ness (haw/-), n. The quality of being 
haughty; high-mindedness; arrogance. ‘‘And will 
lay low the haughtiness of the terrible.” Jsa. xiii. 11. 

Syn.— Arrogance; disdain; contemptuousness; su- 
eens: loftiness. —HAUGHTINESS, ARROGANCE, 

ISDAIN. aughtiness denotes the expression of con- 
scious and proud superiority; arrogance is a disposition 
to claim for one’s self more than is justly due, and en- 
force it to the utmost; disdain is the exact reverse of 
condescension toward inferiors, since it expresses and 
desires others to feel how far below ourselves we con- 
sider them. A personis haughty in disposition and de- 
meanor; arrogant inhis claims of homage and deference ; 
disdainful even in accepting the deference which his 
haughtiness leads him arrogantly to exact. 

Haugh/’ty (haw’t}), a. [compar. HAUGHTIER; sw- 
perl. HAUGHTIEST. } pew haught, q. v-} 

1. High; lofty; bold. ‘‘To measure the most 
haughty mountain’s height.” Spenser. ‘‘ Equal unto 
this haughty enterprise.” Spenser. 

2. Disdainfully or contemptuously proud; arro- 
gant; overbearing. 

A woman of a haughty and imperious nature. Clarendon. 

3. Expressing or indicating haughtiness; as, a 
haughty carriage. 

Haul, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HAULED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


Spenser. 





HAULING.] [D. halen, Dan. hale, Sw. & Icel. hala, | 


O. H. Ger. halén, holon, N. H. Ger. holen, Fr. haler, 


Sp. halar, Pg. alav.) To pull or draw with force or | 


violence ; to transport by drawing; to drag; to com- 
pel to move or go. 
Galling his kingly hands 
Hauling ropes. Shak. 

To haul the wind (Naut.), to turn the head of the ship 
nearer to the point from which the wind blows, by arran- 
ging the sails more obliquely, hauling the sheets more 
aft, &. 

Haul, v. i. (Naut.) To change the direction of a 
ship; to sail with changed course. 

Limmediately hauled up for it, and found it to be an a. 
look. 

Haul, n. 1. A pulling with force; a violent pull. 

2. A draught of a net; as, to catch a hundred fish 
at a haul. 

3. That which is taken at once, as by hauling a 
net, and the like. 

_ 4, A quantity of yarn, about four hundred threads, 
warped off the winches with a slight turn in it, to be 
tarred for making a rope. Simmonds. 

Maulage, n. Act of hauling; charge for hauling. 

Mauler,n. One who hauls. 

Haulm (hawm), 7. [See HALM.] 

1. The stem or stalk of grain, of all kinds, or of 
peas, beans, hops, &c.; straw; the dry stalks of 
corn, and the like. [Written also halm, hame, hawm, 
hawm, and helm.] 

2. A part of the harness of a horse; a hame. 


Haulse,n. See HALSE. 
Hault,a. Lofty; haught; haughty. [0Obs.] ‘Of 
countenance proud and hawit.” Spenser. 


The same as HAvUiM, q. v. 

Haunece,v.¢. To enhance. [Obs.] 

Wa&unch (hinch),n. (Fr. hanche, Pr., Sp., Pg., & 
It. anca, from O. D. hancke, hencke, O. H. Ger. 
ancha.| The hip; that part of an animal body 
which lies between the last ribs and the thigh; the 
rear; the hind part. 

1 Ilaunches of an arch 
(4rch.), the parts be- 
tween the crown and the 
springing. Guilt. 

Hiiunched (hiincht), 

.@. Having haunches, 
iiunt, v.t. [imp. & pp. 
HAUNTED; p. pr. & vb.n. HAUNTING.] [Fr. hanter, 
from A-8. hentan, to pursue, go after; Dan. hente, 
to fetch, bring; Icel. heimta, to demand, regain, 


Haum, n. 
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from heim, house, home, Dan. hkjem, A-S. ham. See 
Home. ] 

1. To frequent; to resort to frequently; to seek 
constantly; also, to visit pertinaciously or intru- 


sively; to intrude upon contrary to the wishes or 
will of. 

Celestial Venus haunts Idalia’s groves. Pope. 

You wrong me, sir, thus still to haunt my house. Shak. 

Those cares that Haunt the court and town. Swift. 


2. To inhabit as a specter; to visit as a ghost or 
apparition. 
Foul spirits haunt my resting-place. Lairjax. 
3. To habituate; to accustom; to practice. 
Leave honest pleasure, and /aunt no good pastime. Ascham. 
Hiunt, v.i. To persist in staying or visiting. 
I've charged thee not to haunt about my doors, Shak. 
Hiiunt,». 1. A place to which one frequently re- 
sorts; as, taverns are often the haunts of tipplers; 
a den is the hawnt of wild beasts. 
2. The habit or custom of resorting to a place. 
[ wet Arbuthnot. 
3. Custom; practice. [Obs.] 
Of cloth-making she hadde swiche an haunt. Chaucer. 
Hiunt/ed, p. a. Inhabited by, or subject to the 
visits of, apparitions; as, a hawnted house. 
Wiunt/er, n. One who haunts a place. 
Wau/ri-ent, a. (Her.) Placed upright, or in a per- 
pendicular position ;— said of the figure of a fish. 
Hausse, n. (Gun.) A kind of breech-sight for a 
cannon, 


| Maust, n. [A-S. hwosta, Icel. hdsti, Dan. hoste, Sw. 
hosta, O. H. Ger. hwosto, N. H. Ger. husten.] A 
dry cough. [0Obs.] Ray. 


Haus/tel-late, a. [N. Lat. haustellatus, from haus- 
tellum, a sucker, from Lat. hawrire, haustum, to 
draw water, to draw up, swallow.] Provided with 
a sucker, as certain insects. 

Haus/tel-late, n. (ntom.) One of a great‘class of 
insects furnished with a sucker, 

Haut,a. [See Haucnt.] Haughty. [0bs.] ‘Na- 
tions proud and haut.” Milton, 

Haut/boy (ho’/boy), n. [Fr. hautbois, i. e., 
high wood, hawt, high, and bois, wood, on 
account of the high tone of the instrument; 
It. oboe.) 

1. A wind instrument of music, sounded 
through a reed, and similar in shape and tone 
to the clarionet, only thinner. Now more 
commonly called by the Italian name oboe. 

2. (Bot.) A sort of strawberry ; the Fraga- 

| via elatior. Loudon. 

| Haut/boy-ist (hd/boy-ist), 2 A player on 
the hautboy. 

| auteur (ho-tir’), n. [Fr., from hazt, A 
high. See HauGcur.] Haughty manner or 4 
spirit; haughtiness; pride. Tanke 

EHautgowt (hod-goo’). [Fr.] High relish poy. 
or taste; high seasoning. 

| Wiiv/an-€se’, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Havana, in Cuba, 

Hav/an-ése!, n. sing. & pl. (Geog.) A native or in- 
habitant, or the people, of Havana. 

Have (hav), v.¢. [imp.& p. p. HAD; p. pr. & vb. n, 
HAVING. Indic. present, I have, thou hast, he has ; 
we, ye, they have.] [A-8. habban, hiibban, O. Sax. 
hebbian, D. hebben, O. Fries. hebba, Goth. haban, O. 
H. Ger. habén, N. H. Ger. haben, Icel. hafa, Sw. 
hafva, Dan. have, allied to Lat. habere, whence 
Norm. Fr. & Sp. haber, Pg. haver, It. avere, Pr. 
aver, O. Fr. aver, aveir, N. Fr. avoir.] 

1, To own; to hold in possession or control. 

The earth hath bubbles, as the water has. Shak. 


2. To possess, as something which appertains to, 
is connected with, or affects one. ‘‘ He had a fever 
late.” Keats. 

3. To hold, regard, or esteem, 

Of them shall I be fad in honor. 2 Sam. vi. 22. 

4. To accept possession of; to take or accept. 

Break thy mind to me in broken English: wilt thou have 
me? Shak. 

5. To get possession of; to obtain; hence, to be- 
get or bear, as young. 

6. To cause or procure to be; to effect; to exact; 
to require. 

I had the church accurately described tome. W. Scott. 

7. To cause or force to go; to take. ‘‘ The stars 
have us to bed.” Herbert. ‘Have out all men from 
me.” 2 Sam. xiii. 9. 

8. To take or hold one’s self; to proceed prompt- 
ly ; — used reflexively, often with ellipsis of the pro- 
noun; as, to have after one; to have at a thing; to 
have with a companion. Shak. 

9. To be under necessity or obligation; to be im- 
pelled by duty ; — followed by an infinitive. 

{=~ TTave, as an auxiliary verb, is used with the past 
participle to form preterit tenses; as, I have loved, I 
shall have eaten. Originally it was used only with the 
participle of transitive verbs, and denoted the possession 
of the object in the state indicated by the participle; as, 
I have conquered him, I have or hold him in a conquered 
state; but it has long since lost this independent signifi- 
cance, and is used with the participles both of transitive 
and intransitive verbs as a device for expressing past 
time. Had rather, had as lief, had better, are probably 
formed by corruption for would rather, &c., when con- 
tracted; as, [d rather. ‘‘I had rather be a door-keeper 














HAWAITAN 


in the house of my God, than to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness.” Ps, 1xxxiv. 10. 


To have a care, to take care; to be on one’s guard. — 
To have on, to wear. 
Syn.—To possess; toown. See Possess. 


Have'’less (hiv/les), a. Having little or nothing. 
Obs.) Gower. 
Hav’e-lock,n. [From Havelock, an English gen- 
eral distinguished in India in the rebellion of 
1857.] A light cloth covering for the head and 
neck, used by soldiers as a protection from sun- 
stroke. 
Ha/ven,n. [A-S. hifen, D. & L. Ger. haven, Dan. 
havn, Icel. héfn, Sw. hamn, M. H. Ger. habe, N. H. 
Ger. hafen, O. Fr. havene, havile, hable, N. Fr. 
havre.] 

1. A bay, recess, or inlet of the sea, or the mouth 
of a river, which affords good anchorage and a safe 
station for ships; a harbor; a port. 

What shipping and what lading’sin our haven. Shak. 

2. A place of safety; a shelter; an asylum, Shak, 

WHa/ven-age, n. Harbor dues. 
Wa/vened,a. Sheltered ina haven. 
Blissfully Aavened both from joy and pain. Keats. 


Hia/ven-er, n. The overseer of a port; a harbor- 


master. [Obs.] Carew. 
Hawv/er, n. One who has or possesses ; a possessor ; 
a holder. Shak. 


phe 

Hav’er, n. ‘[p. haver, O. Sax. havoro, O. H. Ger. 
habaro, N. H. Ger. haber, hafer, Icel. hafri, Sw. 
hafre, Dan. havre.] Oats. [Prov. Eng.] Johnson 

Haver-bread, oaten bread. 

Hawv/er-sick, n. [Fr. havre- 
sac, from Ger. habersack, sack 
for oats. See supra.] 

1. A bag for oats or oat- 
meal. [Prov. Eng.] 

2. A bag or case, usually of 
stout cloth, in which a soldier 
carries his rations when on a 
march ; — distinguished from 
knapsack. 

3. A gunner’s case for ord- 
nance, being a leather bag 
used to carry cartridges from 
the ammunition-chest to the 
piece in loading. 
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Hav/fing, n. Possession ; 
goods; estate. Shak. Elance 
Hawv’ior (hav/ynr), n. [Eng. have, like behavior, 
from behave.| Behavior. [(bs.] 


Hav/oe,n. [W. hafog, devastation, havoc, hafawg, 
abundant, common; A-S. huvfoc, hawk, being a 
cruel and rapacious bird. Cf. Ir. arbhach, havoc, 
destruction.] Wide and general destruction; deyas- 
tation; waste. 

Ye gods, what havoc does ambition make 
Among your works! Addison. 
As for Saul, he made havoc of the church. Acts viii. 3. 

Hav/oe, v.¢. To waste; to destroy; to lay waste. 
“To waste and havoc yonder world.” Milton. 

Hawv/oe, interj. [See supra.) A cry originally used 
in hunting, but afterward in war as the signal for 


indiscriminate slaughter, Toone. 
Do not cry havoc when you should but hunt 
With modest warrant. Shak. 
Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war! Shak. 


Haw, n. A-S. haga, fruit of the 
haw. ] 
1. A hedge; an inclosed garden or yard, 
There was a polecat in his haw. Chaucer. 
2. The berry and seed of the hawthorn, that is, 
hedge-thorn. Bacon. 
Haw,n. (Anat.) The third eyelid, or the nictating 
membrane, a semi-cartilaginous membrane in the 
internal corner of the eye of birds and hoofed quad- 
rupeds. It is pressed out beneath the eyelids across 
the eye, which it seems to moisten and free from 
dust. 
Haw, n. 


[See HauGuH. 


An hesitation or intermission of speech. 

Haw, v.i. [Cf. ha, an interjection of wonder, sur. 
prise, or hesitation.) To stop, in speaking, with 
a haw, or to speak with interruption and hesita- 
tion. 

Cut it short; don’t prose—don’t hum and haw. Chesterfield. 

Haw, v.i. [imp. & p. p. HAWED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HAWING.] [Written also hoi.] [Perhaps connect- 
ed with here, hither. Cf., however, Fr. huhau, hur- 
hau, haw.] To turn to the near side, or toward the 
driver; said of cattle or a team ; — most frequently 
in the imperative; often with here; as, haw, haw 
here ; — words used by teamsters in guiding their 
teams. See GEE. 

- To haw and gee, or haw and gee abowt, to go from one 
thing to another without good reason; to have no settled 
purpose; to be irresolute or unstable. [Colloq.] 

Haw, v. ¢. [See supra.}] To cause to turn, as a 
team, to the near side, or toward the driver; as, to 
haw a team of oxen. 

To haw and gee, or haw and gee about, to lead this way 
and that at will; to lead by the nose; to master or con- 
trol. [Colloq.] 

Wa-waiian (ha-wi/yan), a. (Geog.) Belonging or 
pertaining to the island or kingdom of Hawaii or 
Owhyhee, or to the Sandwich Islands. 
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HAWFINCiL 


Haw/finch, n. (Or- 
nith.) A small bird; 
the Coccosthraustes 
vulgaris, oY gYross- 
beak. 

Haw-haw/’,n. [Du- 
plication of haw, a 
hedge.] A fence or 
bank that interrupts 
an alley or walk sunk 
between slopes, and 
not perceived till ap- 





Hawfinch (C. vulgaris). 


proached. See Ha- 
HA. Chalmers. 
Hawk,n. [A-S.hafoc, D. & O. L. Ger. havik, O. H. 


Ger. habuch, M. H. Ger. 
habech, habich, N. H. Ger. 
habicht, Icel. haukr, Sw. 
hék, Dan. hég, W. hebog.) 
(Ornith.) A bird resem- 
bling the falcons, except 
in the shortness of its 
wings, having a_ beak 
which curves from the base 
to the tip, anda head thick = 
set with feathers. Most of 

the species are rapacious, 
and some were formerly / 
trained to hunt and catch * 
other birds. 


Black hawk, the Archibuteo 





Sancti-johannis of North 

America. — Swallow-tailed 

hawk, a variety of kite. Swallow-tailed Hawk (Nau- 
Hawk, v.i. [imp. & p. p. clerus furcatus). 


HAWKED (hawkt); p. pr. & vb. n. HAWKING. ] 

1. To catch, or attempt to catch, birds by means 
of hawks trained for the purpose, and let loose on 
the prey; to practice falconry. ‘‘ He that hawhs at 
larks and sparrows.” Locke. 

A faleoner Henry is when Emma hawks. Prior. 

2. To make an attack on the wing; to soar or 
strike like a hawk; — generally with at. ‘To 
hawk at flies.” Dryden. 

Hawk, v.i. [Scot. hawgh, W. hochi.] To make an 
effort to force up phlegm with noise; as, to hawk 


and spit. 
Wawk, v.t. To raise by hawking, as phlegm. 
Hawk, n. [W. hoch. See supra.] An effort to 


force up phlegm from the throat, accompanied with 
noise. 

Hawk, v.t. [Ger. hdken, hdcken, to higgle, to re- 
tail, hdke, hécke, hoke, hoker, hécker, hoker, a hig- 
gler, huckster, M. H. Ger. hocke, hucker, Dan. 
hoker, Sw. hékare, L. Ger. hiiker, from Ger. hocken, 
hucken, to take upon the back, hocke, hucke, the 
back.] To offer for sale by outcry in the street, or 
to sell by outery; to cry; as, to hawk goods or 
pamphlets. , 

Hawk, n. (Masonry.) A small board, with a han- 
dle on the under side, to hold mortar. 

Hawk’/-boy, 7. An attendant on a plasterer to 
supply him with mortar. 

Hawked (hawkt), p.a. Curving, like a hawk’s bill; 
crooked. = 

Hawk’/er,n. 1. One who hawks; a peddler. Swift. 

2. [A-S. hafecere.] A falconer. 

Hawk/er, v. i. To sell goods by outcry in the 
street. [Obs.] Hudibras. 

Wawk’/ey, n. The same as HOCKEY, q. v. Holloway. 

Hawk’-eyed (-id), a Having a keen eye; dis- 
cerning. 

HWawk’/-mOth, n. (Hntom.) A very large moth, 
having a long mouth, and which moves from flower 
to flower with great rapidity, and with a loud, hum- 
ming sound. 

{=~ The potato-worm develops into a hawk-moth, the 
Sphinx quinquemaculatus. The privet hawk-moth of 
Europe is Sphina ligustri. 

Hawk’-owl, n. The harfang. See HARFANG. 

Hawk/’/-weed, n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the genus 
Hieracium, so called from the ancient belief that 
birds of prey used its juice to strengthen their vis- 
ion. (b.) A plant of the genus Senecio (S. hieraci- 
folius). Loudon. 

Hawm,n. See HAuLm. 

Wlawse (hawz) (Synop., § 130), 7. 
HALSER. | 

1. (Naut.) (a.) The situation of the cables before a 
vessel’s stem, when moored with two anchors, one 
on the starboard, the other on the larboard bow. 
(6.) The distance ahead to which the cables usually 
extend; as, the ship has a clear or open hawse, or 
a foul hawse; to anchor in our hawse. 

2. A hawse-hole. [Obs.] Harris. 

Foul hawse, a hawse in which the cables cross each 
other, or are twisted together. 

Hawse’-bléck, ». (Naut.) A block used to stop 
up a hawse-hole at sea; — called also hawse-plug. 
Hawse’=-hole, n. (Naut.) A hole in the bow of a 

ship, through which a cable passes. 

Hiawse’-piéce, n. (Naut.) One of the foremost 
timbers of a ship, through which the hawse-hole is 
cut. 

Haws/er,n. [See HALSER.] (Navut.) A small ca- 
ble; or a large rope, in size between a cable anda 
tow-line, used in warping, &c. 


[See HALSE and 
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See HAWSE-HOLE. 

Haw/thorn, n. [A-S. hagathorn, hiigthorn, from 
haga, hiig, hedge, haw, fruit of the haw, and thorn ; 
Ger. hagedorn, D. haagdoorn, Dan. hagetorn, Sw. 
hagtorn.| (Bot.) A shrub or tree (the Crategus 
oxyacantha), having deeply-lobed, shining leaves, 
small, rose-like, fragrant flowers, and a fruit called 
haw. It is much used in Europe for hedges, and 
for standards in gardens. The American species, 
as the Crategus cordata, have the leaves but little 
lobed. Loudon. 

Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds? Shak. 

Haw/thorn-fly, x. A kind of fly. Walton. 

Hay,n. [A-S. hég, hig, hyg, D. hoot, Dan. hée, hd, 
Sw. ho, Icel. hey, ha, N. H. Ger. heu, M. H. Ger. 
hdu, hGuwe, houwe, O. H. Ger. hewi, howi, houwi, 
hawt, Goth. havi, from Ger. hawen, to cut, hew, M. 
H. Ger. howwen, O. H. Ger. howwan, A-S. heavan. 
See Hew.] Grass cut and dried for fodder. ‘Make 


Maws/es, n. 


hay while the sun shines.” Camden. 
To dance the hay, to dance in a ring. Donne. 
Way, v. i. (Ger. hewen. See supra.] To dry or 


cure grass for preservation, 

Way,n. [Fr. haie, O. D. hweghe, N. D. haag, A-S. 
hiig. See Haueu, 

1. A hedge. [0Obs.] Chaucer. 

2. A net set around the haunt of an animal, espe- 
cially of a rabbit. Rowe. 

Way, v.i. To lay snares for rabbits. Huloet. 

Hay’-band,n. A band or rope of twisted hay. 

Hay/’-bird, n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus Mus- 
cicapa;— called also beam-bird and spotted fly- 
catcher. 

Hay’-bote, n. (ng. Law.) An allowance of wood 
to a tenant for repairing his hedges or fences; 
hedge-bote, Blackstone. 

Hay’-edck, n. A conical pile or heap of hay, in 
the field. 

Way’-knife (-nif), ». A sharp instrument used in 
cutting hay out of a stack or mow. 

Way’-loft, n. A loft or scaffold for hay. 

Way’-miak/er, n. One who cuts and dries hay. 

Hay’-miak/ing,n. The business of cutting grass 
and curing it for fodder. 

Hiay’-miir/ket, n. <A place for the sale of hay. 

Hay’mow (-mou), 7. A mow or mass of hay laid 
up in a barn for preservation. 

Way’-rick, n. A rick of hay; usually, a long pile 
for preservation in the open air. 

HMay/estack,n. A stack or large conical pile of hay 
in the open air, laid up for preservation. Shak. 

Hay’-stalk (-stawk),n. <A stalk of hay. 

Hay’-téa, n. The juice of hay extracted by boiling 
with water, and used as food for cattle. 

Way’thorn, n. Hawthorn. Scott. 

Way’ti-an, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, the 
island of Hayti. 

Hay’ti-an, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Hayti. [Written also Haitian.] 

Hay/ward,n. [i.e., hedgeward, from hay, hedge, 
and ward, q. v.] A person appointed to guard the 
hedges, and hence to keep cattle from doing them 
injury; an officer whose duty it is to impound ani- 
mals which are found running at large.{ Obs.] [engl 

Haz/ard,n. [Fr. hazard, hasard, It. azzardo, Pr., 
Pg., & Sp. azar, an unforeseen disaster or accident, 
an unfortunate card or throw at dice, from Ar. 
sehar, sar, a die, with the article al, the; assehar, 
assar, from sahara, to be white, shine. ] 

1. That which falls or comes suddenly or unex- 
pectedly; a fortuitous event; chance; accident; 
casualty. 

I will stand the hazard of the die. Shak. 

2. Danger; peril; risk; as, he encountered the 
enemy at the hazard of his reputation and life. 

Men are led on from one stage of life to another in a con- 
dition of the utmost hazard. Rogers. 

3. A game at dice. [Obs.] Swift. 

To run the hazard, to do, or neglect to do, something, 
when the consequences are not foreseen, and not within 
the powers of calculation; to take the chance; to risk. 

Syn.— Danger; risk; chance. See DANGER. 

Haz/ard, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HAZARDED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. HAZARDING.] [Fr. hazarder, hasarder, It. 
azzardare. | 

1. To expose to chance or evil; to put in danger 
of loss or injury; to venture; to risk. 

Men hazard nothing by a course of evangelical obedience. 


. Clarke. 
2. To expose; to make liable. [Rare.] 
He hazards his neck to the halter, Fuller. 
3. To venture to incur, or bring on. 
I hazarded the loss of whom I loved. Shak. 
They hazard to cut their feet. Landor. 


Syn.— To venture; adventure; risk; jeopard; peril; 
endanger. 
Haz/ard, v.i. To expose any thing valuable to loss 
or harm; to encounter risk or danger, 
Pause a day or two 
Before you hazard. Shak. 
Waz/ard-a-ble, a. Liable to hazard or chance; un- 
certain. Browne. 
WMWaz/ard-er,n. One who hazards. 
Waz/ard-ize,n. A hazardous attempt or situation ; 
hazard. [Obs.] 


Herself had run into that hazardize. Spenser. 
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Haz/ard-otis, a. [Fr. hazardenx, hasardeux, Tt. 
azzardoso.| Exposed to hazard; dangerous; risky. 
“The enterprise so hazardous and high.” Milton. 

Syn.—Perilous ; dangerous ; bold; daring ; adyen- 
turous; venturesome; precarious; uncertain. 

Haz’ard-otts-ly, adv. Ina hazardous manner. 

Hiaz/ard-otis-ness, n. State or quality of being 
hazardous. 

Haz/ard-ry, 7. 1. Rashness. [Obs.] Spenser. 

2. Playing at games of chance; gaming; gam- 
bling. [Obs.] Ciaeeer. 

Haz/ard-ta/ble,n. A table for playing at games 
of chance. eae. 

Haze, n. [Armor. aéz, aézen, ézen, warm yapor, 
exhalation, zephyr. Cf. also A-S. hasu, livid, rus- 
set, dusky.] Vapor which renders the air thick, 
with little or no dampness; a slight lack of trans- 
parency in the air; hence, obscurity; dimness, 

O’er the sky 
The silvery haze of summer drawn. 

Maze, v.i. To be hazy, or thick with haze. 

Haze, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HAZED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HAZING.] [Also hase. Cf. Sw. hasa, to hamstring, 
from has, tendon, O. D.h@ssen,ham.] To vex with 
chiding or reproof; to punish by exacting unneces- 
sarily disagreeable or difficult duty; to play abusive 
tricks upon; — used chiefly among college students 
and sailors. / 

Wia/zel (ha/zl), n. [A-S. hésl, hiisel, N. H. Ger. 
hasel, O. H. Ger. hasal, hasul, hasala, Icel. hast, 
Dan. & Sw. hassel, D. hazelaar, allied to Lat. cory- 
lus, for cosylus.] (Bot.) A shrub or plant of the 
genus Corylus, as the C. avellana, bearing a nut 
containing a kernel of a mild, farinaceous taste; the 
filbert. The American species are C. Americana, 
which produces the common hazel-nut, and C, ros- 
trata. Gray. 

HWa/zel (ha/zl),a. Pertaining to the hazel, or like it; 
of a light-brown color, like the hazel-nut. 

WMa/zel-tarth (ha/zl-trth), n. Soil suitable for the 
hazel; a fertile loam. 

Ha/zel-ly, a. Of the color of the hazel-nut; of a 
light brown. Mortimer. 

Ha/zel-niit, n. The nut or fruit of the hazel. 

Ha/zi-mess,n. The state of being hazy. : 

Hia/zle, v.t. To make dry; to dry. [Obs.] Rogers. 

Ha/zy, a. [See Haze.] Thick with haze. “A 
tender, hazy brightness.” Wordsworth. ‘The in- 
aisinee light of a hazy and oft over-clouded moon.” 
Scott. 

Hé, pron. [nom. HE; poss. HIS; obj. HIM; pl. nom. 
THEY; poss. THEIRS; obj. THEM.] [A-S. he, f. heo 
or hid, neut. hit, pl. hi or hie, hig; O. Fries. hi, hit, 
D. hij, Icel. hinn, hin, hit, Goth. his, neut. hita.] 

1. The man or male person named before; a pro- 
noun of the masculine gender, usually referring to 
a specified subject already indicated. ; 

Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over 
thee. in. iii. 16, 
Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God; him shalt thou serve. 

Deut. x. 20. 

2. Any man; the man or person;—used in- 
definitely for any person, and usually followed by a 
relative pronoun. 

He that walketh with wise men shall be wise. Prov. xiii. 20. 

3. Man; amale; any male person. 

I stand to answer thee, 
Or any he, the proudest of thy sort. Shak. 

(= When a collective noun ora class is referred to, 
he is of common gender, and is invariably used. In early 
English, he referred to a feminine or neuter noun, or to 
one in the plural, as well as to a noun in the masculine 
singular. In composition, he denotes a male animal; as, 
a he-goat. 

Héad (héd),. [A-S. hedfud, hedfod, heafed, heafd, 
Icel. hdfudh, hafudh, Sw. hufvud, Dan. hoved, D. 
hoofd, O. Sax. hovid, hobhid, O. Fries. haved, Goth. 
haubith, 0. H. Ger. houbit, M. H. Ger. houbet, houbt, 
N. H. Ger. haupt, allied to Lat. caput, Gr. cedadjj.} 

1. That part of any animal body which contains 
the collected perceptive organs of sense, and which 
is therefore foremost or uppermost in the ereature’s 
locomotion. The central neryous masses are gen- 
erally placed here in immediate connection with 
these organs, and hence it is the chief or most im- 
portant part of the animal body. It always includes 
the mouth, and in man and the higher animals is 
connected with the rest of the trunk by a part called 
the neck. 

2. The uppermost, foremost, or most impor- 
tant part of an inanimate object; such a part as 
may be considered to resemble the head of an an- 
imal; often, also, the larger, thicker, or heavier part 
or extremity, in distinction from the smaller or 
thinner part, or from the point or edge; as, the head 
of a cane, a nail, a spear, an ax, a mast, a ship, a 
cabbage, a sore. 

3. The place where the head should go; as, the 
head of a bed, of a grave, &c.; the head of a car- 
riage, that is, the hood which covers the head. 

4. The most prominent or important member of 
any organized body; the chief; the leader; as, the 
head of an army, a column, a file, a church, a state, 
a school, and the like. ‘‘The heads of the chief 
sects of philosophy.” Tillotson. ‘Your head I 
him appoint.” Milton. 

5. The place of honor, or of command; the most > 


\ 
Tennyson, 


Ray. 
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important position; the front; as, the head of the 
table; the faa of troops. 

An army of fourscore thousand troops, with Marlborough 
at the head of them, could do nothing, Addison. 

6. Each one among many; an individual. ‘‘ Thirty 
thousand head of swine.” Addison. 

If there be six millions of people, there are about four acres 
for every head. Graunt. 

7. The seat of the intellect; the brain; the under- 
standing; as, a good head, that is, a good mind; it 
never entered his head, it did not occur to him; of 
his own head, of his own thought or will. 

When in ordinary discourse we say a man has a fine head, 
we express ourself metaphorically, and speak in relation to his 
understanding. Addison. 

8. The source, fountain, spring, or beginning, as 
of a stream or river; as, the head of the Nile; hence, 


the altitude of the source, or the height of the sur- | 


face, as of water, above the orifice at which it issues, 
and also the quantity in reserve, and the pressure 
resulting from cither; as, a mill or reservoir has a 
good head of water, or ten feet head; also, some- 
times, that part of a gulf or bay most remote from 
the outlet or the sea. 

9. A separate part, or topic, of a discourse; a 
theme to be expanded; a chapter or subdivision. 

10. Culminating point or crisis; hence, strength; 
force; height. 

The indisposition which has so long hung upon me, is at 
last grown to such a head, that it must quickly make an end 
of me or of itself. Addison. 

11. State of a deer’s horns by which his age is 
known. 

The buck is called, the fifth year, a buck of the first ce 

wah. 

12. A rounded mass of foam which rises on a pot 
of beer, or other effervescing liquor. Mortimer. 

13. A head-dress; a covering of the head; as, a 
laced head; a head of hair. Swift. 

14. Power; armed force. 

My lord, my lord, the French haye gathered head. Shak. 


By the head (Naut.), laden too deeply at the fore-end; 
.—said of a ship.— Head and ears, with the whole per- 
son; deeply; completely; as, he plunged head and ears 
into the water; he was head and ears in debt, that is, 
completely overwhelmed. — Head and shoulders. (a.) By 
force; violently; as, to drag one, head and shoulders. 
“They bringin every figure of speech, head and shoul- 
ders.” Felton. (b.) By the height of the head and shoul- 
ders; hence, by a great degree or space; by far; much; 
as, he is head and shoulders above them. — Head or tail, 
this side or that side; this thing or that; — a phrase used 
in throwing a coin to decide a choice, question, or stake, 
head being the side of the coin bearing the effigy or prin- 
cipal figure, and taz/ the other side.— Wetther head nor 
tail, neither beginning nor end; neither this thing nor 
that; nothing distinct or definite;—a phrase used in 
speaking of what is indefinite or confused; as, they could 
make neither head nor tail of the matter.— To come toa 
head, to mature; as, a boil comes to a head. — To give one 
the head, or to give head, to let go control; hence, to free 
from restraint; to give license. ‘‘ He gave his able horse 
the head.” Shak. ‘‘ He has so long given his unruly pas- 
sions the head.” South.— To his head, before his face. 
**An uncivil answer from a son to a father, from an obliged 
person to a benefactor, is a greater indecency than if an 
enemy should storm his house or revile him ¢o his head.” 
Bp. Taylor. — To make head, or to make head against, to 
resist with success; to advance. — Zo turn head, to turn 
the face or front. ‘* The ravishers turn head, the fight 
renews.” Dryden. 
Héad (héd), v. ¢.. [imp. & p. p. HEADED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. HEADING. ] 

1. To be at the head of; to put one’s self at the 
head of; to lead; to direct; to act as leader to; as, 
to head an army, an expedition, or a riot. 

2. To behead; to decapitate. [Obs.] Shak. 

3. To form ahead to; to fit or furnish with a head; 
as, to head a nail. 

4. To go in front of; to get into the front of, so as 
to hinder or stop; to oppose; hence, to check or 
restrain; as, to head a drove of cattle; to head a 
person; the wind heads aship. ~ 

5. To set on the head; as, to head a cask. 


To head down, to trim or cut off, as to head down the 
branches or tops of trees. — Zo head off, to intercept; to 
get before; as, an officer heads off a thief who is es- 
eaping. 

Héad (héd), v. i. 1. To originate; to spring; to 
have its source, as a river. 

A broad river, that heads in the great Blue Ridge. Adair. 


2. To go or tend; as, how does the ship head 2 
3. To form a head; as, this kind of cabbage heads 


early. 
Wéad/aehe (héd/ak), n. Pain in the head; cepha- 


lalgy. 
Hiad/-bina (héd/band), ». A fillet; a band for the 
head; also, the band at each end of a book. 
Héad/-bldck, 1. (Saw-mills.) The movable cross- 
iece of a carriage on which the log rests. 
Héad/bér-dugh { (héd’btir-ro), 2. 
Héad/bor-row 1. The chief of a frankpledge, 
tithing, or decennary, consisting of ten families; — 
called, in some counties, bors-holder, that is, bor- 
ough’s elder, and sometimes tithing-man. [Obs.] 
[Zng.] Blackstone. 
2. (Modern Law.) A kind of constable. [/ng.] 


— 


_Héad/-cheese, . A dish made of portions of the | 


head and feet of swine cut up fine and pressed into 
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the form of a cheese;—cealled, also, hog’s head 
cheese. 

Wéad/-dréss (héd/drés), n. 1. A dress or orna- 
mental covering worn by women on the head. 

2. The crest on a fowl’s head. Addison. 

Wéad/ed (héd/ed), a 1. Furnished with a head; 
—used in composition as an adjective ; as, clear- 
headed, long-headed, thick-headed, &c. 

2. Formed into a head by growth; as, a headed 
cabbage. 

Héad/er (héd/er),”. 1, One who heads nails, pins, 
or the like. 

2. One who heads a mob or party. 

3. (Arch.) A brick or stone laid with its shorter 
face or head in the surface of the wall. Gwilt. 

HMéad/fast (héd/fast), n. (Nawt.) A rope at the 
head of a ship to fasten it to a wharf or other ob- 
ject. Totten. 

Héad/-first’, adv. With the head foremost. 

Héad/-giir/gle (héd/giir’gl), m. A disease of cat- 
tle. Mortimer. 

Héad/-Séar (héd/geer), n. Covering or ornament 
of the head. Burton. 

Héad/i-ly (héd/i-1¥), adv. Ina heady or rash man- 
ner; hastily; rashly. 

Héad/i-mess (héd/i-nes), n. [See HEADY.] 

1. Rashness; precipitation; a disposition to rush 
forward without due deliberation or prudence. 

2. Stubbornness; obstinacy. 

HMéad/img (htd/ing), n. 1. The act of providing 
with ahead; formation of a head. 

2. That which stands at the head; title; as, the 
heading of a paper. 

3. Material for the heads of casks. 

Héad/ing-edurse, n. (Arci.) A course consisting 
only of headers. 

Héad/ing-joint, n. (Carp.) A joint, as of two or 
more boards, &c., at right angles to the grain of the 
wood. 

Héad@/land (héd/land), n. 1. (Geog.) A cape; a 
promontory; a point of land projecting from the 
shore into the sea, or other expanse of water. 

2. A ridge or strip of unplowed land at the ends 
of furrows, or near a fence. Tusser. 

Wéad/less (htd/les), a. 1. Having no head; be- 
headed; as, a headless body, neck, or carcass. 

2. Destitute of a chief or leader. Raleigh. 

3. Destitute of understanding or prudence; rash; 
obstinate. [Obs.] 

Héad/less-hood, n. The state of being headless. 
[ Obs.] Spenser. 

Héad/-light (héd/lit), x. (Hngin.) A light, witha 
powerful reflector, placed at = 
the head of a locomotive, or in 2) 
front of it, to throw light on i 
the track at night. 

Héad/-line, n. 1. (Print.) The 
line at the head or top of a 
page. 

2. (pl.) (Naut.) Those ropes 
of the sails which are next to 
the yards. 

Héad/-lin/ing,n. The lining 
of the head or hood of a car- 
riage; the oil-cloth or other 
textile lining of the roof of a 
railway car. [U. S.] 

Héad/lomg (héd/ling), adv. 

1. With the head foremost; as, to fall headlong. 

2. Rashly; precipitately; without deliberation, 

3. Hastily; without delay or respite. 

Héad/limg (héd/ling), a. 1. Rash; precipitate; 
as, headlong folly. 

2. Steep; precipitous. 








Head-light. 


“Like a tower upon a 
headlong rock.” Byron. 

Méad/-ltigged,a. Dragged by the head. Shak. 

Héad/-main, 7. The main ditch by which water 
is drawn from a river, &c., for irrigation, to be dis- 
tributed through smaller channels. Loudon. 

Héad/=-man (héd/man), n.; pl. HEAD/-MEN, A 
chief; a leader. 


Wéad/-maAs/ter, n. The head or principal of a 


school. 
Héad/m5bld-shit, )n. <A disease in children, 
Héad/mould-shdt, in which the edges of the 


parts of the skull, along the sutures, shoot over one 
another, so as to compress the brain, often occasion- 
ing convulsions and death. It usually takes place 
with the coronal suture. 
Héad/-mo6n/ey (héd/mtin/¥), . ; 
a poll-tax. Milton. 
Héad/-mO6st (héd/most), a. Most advanced; most 
forward; first in a line or order of progression; as, 
the headmost ship in a fleet. 
Héad/-pain (héd’/pin), ». The brain-pan. [Obs.] 
Héad/-péng¢e, n. <A poll-tax. [0bs.] 
Héad/-pié¢e, n. 1. Head. 
In his head-piece he felt a sore pain. 
Spenser. 
2. Armor for the head; a hel- 
met; a morion. 
3. Understanding; force of 
mind. Shak. 
Eumenes had the best heard-piece of 
all Alexander’s captains.  Lrideaux. 
Héad/-quar’ters, n. pl. The 
quarters or place of residence of 


A capitation-tax ; 





Head-piece, (2.) 
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ony. chief officer; hence, the center of authority or 

order, 

Héad/-rope (héd/rop), n. (Naut.) That part of a 
bolt-rope which is sewed to the upper edge or head 
of the principal sails. Totten, 

Mead/-sail (héd/sal), n. (Naut.) Any one of those 
sails of a vessel which are set forward of the fore- 
mast. Totten. 

WMéad/-séa (héd/see), n. A sea that meets the head 
of a ship, or rolls against her course. Totten. 

Héad/-shake (héd/shak), mn. <A significant shake 


of the head. Shak. 
Heéad/ship (héd/ship), n. Authority or dignity; 
chief place. Hales. 


Héads’mam (hédz/man),n.; pl. HEADS/MEN. One 
who cuts off heads: an executioner. Dryden. 

HWéad/spring (héd/spring), m. Fountain; source; 
origin. 

WMéad/stall (héd/stawl), n. That part of a bridle 
which encompasses the head. 

Héad/-stéck, n. (Mach.) (a.) The part of a lathe 
that holds the revolving spindle and its attachments ; 
—also called live-head, the opposite corresponding 
part being called a tatl-stock or dead-head. (b.) 
The part of a planer that supports the cutter. 

HWéad/-stOne (héd/ston), n. 1. The principal stone 
in a foundation; the chief or corner stone. 

2. The stone at the head of a grave. 

Héad/strénmg (héd/string), a. 1. Not easily re- 
strained; ungovernable; obstinate. 


Now let the headstrong boy my will control. Dryden. 


2. Directed by ungovernable will, or proceeding 
from obstinacy ; as, a headstrong course. Dryden. 

Syn.— Violent ; obstinate ; ungovernable ; untract- 
able; stubborn; unruly; venturesome; heady. 


Héad/strémg-mess, n. Obstinacy. [Obs.] Gayton. 
Héad/-tire (héd/tir), n. Dress or attire for the 
head. Willet. 
Héad/way (héd/wa), n. 1. The progress made by 
8 ship in motion; hence, progress or success of any 
<ind. 
2. (Arch.) Clear space or height under an arch, 
over a stairway, and the like. 
Héad@/-wind (héd/wind), n. A wind that blows in 
a direction opposite to the ship’s course. 
Héad/work (-wirk), 2. 1. Mental labor. 
2. (Arch.) An ornament for the key-stone of an 
arch. Gwilt. 
HWéad/-work/man, n.; pl. WEAD/-WORK/MEN 
(-wirk/men). The chief workman of a party; a 
foreman in a manufactory. Swift. 
Héad/y (héd/}), a. [See HEAD.] 
1. Willful; rash; hasty; precipitate ; violent; hur- 
ried on by will or passion; ungovernable. 
All the talent required, is to be heady — to be violent on one 
side or the other. Temple. 
2. Apt to affect the head; intoxicating; strong, 
or inebriating, as spirituous liquors. ‘ The liquor 
is too heady.” Dryden. 
3. Violent; impetuous. [Rare.] ‘ A heady cur- 


rent.” Shak. 
HMéal, v.t. [imp. & p.p. HEALED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HEALING.] [A-S. héilan, from hdl, hale, sound, 


whole; O. Sax. hélian, Goth. hailjan, D. heelen, 
Dan. heele, or hele, Sw. hela, O. H. Ger. heilan, N. 
Il. Ger. heilen. See HALE.) 

1. To make hale, sound, or whole; to cure of a 
disease or wound, and restore to soundness, or ta 
that state of body in which the natural functions 
are regularly performed. 

Speak the word only, and my servant shall be healed. 

Jatt. viii. 8. 

2. To remove or subdue; —said of a discase or 
wound. 

3. To restore to original purity or integrity. 
Thus saith the Lord, I have healed these waters. 2 Kings ii. 21. 


4. To reconcile, as a breach or difference ; to 
make whole. 
I will Aeal their backsliding. Hos. xiv. 4. 


[A-S. helan, to cover, conceal. See 
HELE.|] To cover, as a roof with tiles, slate, lead, 
and the like. [Obs.] 

Héal, v.i. To grow sound; to return to a sound 
state; as, the limb heals, or the wound heals ;— 
sometimes with up or over; as, it will heal up, or 
over. 

Héal/a-ble, a. Capable of being healed. Sherwood. 

WMéalds (heeldz), n. pl. [Cf. HeppLE.] The har- 
ness for guiding the warp-threadsinaloom. Ure. 

Héaler,n. One who, or that which, cures, or re- 
stores to soundness. 

Héal/ful, a. Tending or serving to heal; healing. 

Héal/ing, a. Tending to cure; mild; mollifying; 
as, the healing art; a healing salve. 

HMéal/ing-ly, adv. So as to cure. 

Wéalth (hélth), n. [A-S. héldh, from hdl, hale, 
sound, whole. See HALE.] 

1. The state of being hale, sound, or whole, in 
body, mind, or soul; especially, the state of being 
free from physical pain or disease. 

Though health may be enjoyed without gratitude, it can 
not be sported with without loss, or regained by courage. 

Buckminster. 

2. A wish of health and happiness. ‘‘ Come, love 

and health to all.” Shak, 


Wéal, v. ¢. 
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To drink a@ health, to drink with the expression of a 

wish for the health and happiness of some other person. 

Wéalth/fyl (helth/fyl), a. 1. Full of health; free 
from illness or disease; well; entire; sound; 
healthy; as, a healthful body, a healthful person, a 
healthful plant. 

2. Serving to promote health; wholesome; sa- 
lubrious; salutary; as, a healthful air or climate; 
a healthful diet. 

3. Indicating, characterized by, or resulting 
from, health or soundness; as, a healthful con- 
dition. 

4. Well-disposed; favorable. 

Gave healthful welcome to their shipwrecked guests. Shak. 


Héalth/ful-ly, adv. In health; wholesomely. 
Héalth/ful-mess, n. A state of being healthy or 
healthful; wholesomeness; as, the healthfulness of 
the air, or of climate, or of diet, or of exercises. 
Héalth/i-ly, adv. In a healthy manner, 
Héalth/i-ness, n. The state of being healthy or 
healthful; freedom from disease ; as, the healthiness 
of an animal or plant. 
Wéalth/less (hélth/-), a. 1. Without health; not 
healthy. ‘A healthless old age.” Bp. Taylor. 
2. Not conducive to health. Bp. Taylor. 
TWéalth’less-mess,n. State of being healthless. 
Héalth/’-df/fi-cer,n. One charged with the pro- 
tection of a place against infectious diseases. 
Héalth/’/séme (hélth’/sum), a. Wholesome; salu- 


brious. [Obs.] Shak. 
Héalth’y, a. [compar. HEALTHIER 5 swperl. 
HEALTHIEST. } 


1. Being in a state of health; enjoying health; 
hale; sound; as, a healthy body or constitution. 
His mind was now in a firm and healthy state. Macaulay. 
2. Conducive to health; wholesome; salubrious; 
as, a healthy exercise; a healthy climate; healthy 
recreations. 
Syn.— Vigorous; sound; hale; salubrious; healthful; 
wholesome; salutary. 
Héam,n. [A-S. hame, hdme, womb, birth, cild-hd- 
ma, womb, O. D. hamme, after-birth, L. Ger. ha- 
men.| 'The after-birth or secundine of a beast. 


Héap, n. [A-S. heap, O. Sax. hdp, D. hoop, Icel. 
hopr, Sw. hop, Dan. hub, O. H. Ger. houf, hiifo, M. 


H. Ger. houf, hife, N, H. Ger. haufe, haufen, allied 
to Slav. kupa, Lith. kupa and kaupas.)} 

1. A pile or mass; a collection of things laid in a 
body, so as to form an elevation; as, a heap of earth 
or stones. 

Huge heaps of slain around the body rise. Dryden. 


2. A crowd; a thrung; a cluster ;—said of per- 
sons. [Collog. and low.] 

I shall believe there cau not be a more ill-boding sign to a 
nation, than when the Inhabitants, to avoid insufferable 
grievances at home, are enforced by heaps to forsake their na- 
tive country. Milton. 

Héap, v.t. [imp. & p.p. HEAPED (heept); p. pr. 
& vb. n. HEAPING.] [A-8. hedpian, D.hoopen, Sw. 
hopa, O. H. Ger. houfon, hafon, M. H. Ger. houfen, 
hiifen, N. H. Ger. nes 

1. To throw or lay in a heap; to make a heap of; 
to pile; as, to heap stones; —often with wp; as, to 
ee up earth; or with on; as, to heap on wood or 
coal. 

2. To collect in great quantity; to amass; to lay 
up; to accumulate; — usually with wp; as, to heap 
up treasures. 

Though the wicked heap up silver as the dust. Job xxvii. 16. 


3. To form or round into a heap, as in meas- 
uring. 
Héap/’er, 7. One who heaps, piles, or amasses. 
Heéap’y, a. Lying in heaps. ‘“‘Heopy rubbish.” Gay. 
Héar, v.t. [ump.& p. p. HEARD (HEARED would be 
more analogical, but is not in use); p. pr. & vb. n. 
ene {[A-8. héran, hyran, O. Sax. horian, 
O. Fries. hera, hora, Icel. heyra, Sw. hdra, Dan. 
hore, D. hooren, O. H. Ger. héran, horen, N. H. 
Ger. héren, Goth. hausjan. Cf. EAR.] 
1. To perceive by the ear; to apprehend or take 
cognizance of by the ear; as, to hewr sound; to hear 
a voice; to hear words. 
Lay thine ear close to the ground, and list if thou canst 
hear the tread of travelers. hak. 
2. To give audience or attention to; to listen to; 
to heed; to examine; especially, to attend to for the 
purpose of judging a cause between parties; to try 
in a judicial court. 
Thy matters are good and right, but there is no man deputed 
of the king to Aear thee. 2 Sam. xv. 3. 
I beseech your honor to Aear me one single word. Shak. 
3. To accede to the demand or wishes of; to lis- 
ten to and answer favorably; to favor. 
I love the Lord, because he hath heard my voice. Ps.cxvi.1. 
They think they shall be heard for their much speaking. 
Matt. vi. 7. 
4. To acknowledge or accept asatitle. [4 Lat- 
tnism. Rare.] 
Hear’st thou, submissive, but a lowly birth? Prior. 
To hear a bird sing, to receive private communication. 
Colloq.) Shak.— To hear say, to hear one say; to learn 
y common report; to receive by rumor. [Codloq.] 
Har, v.7. 1. To have the sense or faculty of per- 
ceiving sound. ‘‘The hearing ear.” Prov. xx. 12. 
2. To use the power of perceiving sound; to per- 
ceive or apprehend by the ear; to attend; to listen. 
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So spake our mother Eve, and Adam heard, 
Well pleased, but answered not. Milton. 


3. To be informed by oral communication; to be 
told; to receive by report. 
Ihave heard, sir, of such a man, Shak. 
I must hear from thee every hour in the day. Shak. 
To hear ill, to be blamed. [Ods.] ‘ [Fabius] was well 
aware that not only within his own camp, but also now at 
Rome, he heard iil for his temporizing and slow proceed- 
ings.” Holland.— To hear well, to be praised. [Obs.] 
Héard (htrd),. Sameas HERD. [Obs.] Gibson. 
Héar’er,n. One who hears; an auditor. 
Héar/ing,n. 1. The act of perceiving sound; per- 
ception of sound; the faculty or sense by which 
sound is perceived; as, my hearing is good, 
I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear. Jobxlii. 5. 
2. Attention to what is delivered; opportunity to 
be heard; audience; as, I could not obtain a hear- 


ing. 
$ A listening to facts and evidence, for the sake 
of adjudication. 
His last offenses to us 
Shall have judicious hearing. Shak. 
4. Reach of the ear; extent within which sound 
may be heard. ‘‘She’s not within hearing.” Shak. 
They laid him by the pleasant shore, 
And in the hearing of the wave. Tennyson. 
WMeiatrk/’en (hirk/n), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. HEARKENED ; 
p.pr.& vb.n.HEARKENING.)] [A-S. hérenian, hyrc- 
nian, O.D.harcken, horcken, L. Ger. harken, horken, 
N. H. Ger. horchen, O. H. Ger. hdrechon, from 
horan, horen, A-S. héran, hyran. See HEAR.] To 
listen; to lend the ear; to attend to what is uttered 
with eagerness or curiosity; to give heed; to hear 
with attention, obedience, or compliance. 
The Furies hearken, and their snakes uncurl. Dryden. 
Hearken, O Israel, to the statutes and the judgments which 
I teach you. Deut. iv. 1. 
Syn.—To attend; listen; hear; heed. See ATTEND. 


Heiark’en (hark/n), v.t. 1. To hear by listening; 


to listen to. [Obs.] Milton. 
2. To give heed to; to hear attentively. [Obs.] 

Shak. 

To hearken out, to search for. ‘If you find none, you 

must hearken out a vein and buy.” B. Jonson. 


Weiark/’en-er (hirk/n-er), n, 
a listener. 

HMéar’sal,n. Same as REHEARSAL. [ Obs.] Spenser. 

Hiencieey) nm. Report; rumor; fame; common 
talk. 

Much of the obloquy that has so long rested on the memory 
of our great national poet originated in frivolous hearsays of 
his life and conversation. Prof. Wilson. 

Héarse (14), n. [See Hart. O. H, Ger. hiruz, 
hirz.] See HERSE. 

1. A frame-work of wood or metal placed over 
the coffin or tomb of a deceased person, and covered 
with a pall; also, a temporary canopy covered 
with wax lights and set up in a church, under which 
the coffin was placed during the funeral ceremo- 
nies. [Obs.] Oxf. Gloss. 

2. A carriage for conveying the dead to the grave. 
We wept after her hearse, 

And even yet we mourn. Shak. 
A hind in the second year of its age. 
Halliwell. 

To lay or inclose in a hearse; to 


One who hearkens; 


Hearse, n. 
{ Eng.]} 
Héarse, v. ¢. 


bury. Shak. 
Héarse/-eléth, n. <A pall; a cloth to cover a 
hearse. Sanderson. 


Héarse/-like, a. Suitable to a funeral. 

If you listen to David’s harp, you shall hear as many 

hearse-like airs as carols. Bacon. 

Heiirt (hirt), n. [A-S. heorte, O. Sax. herta, O. 
Fries. herte, hirte, D. hart, Icel. hiarta, Sw. hjerta, 
Dan. hierte, Goth. hairté, O. H. Ger. herzd, M. H. 
Ger. herze, N. H. Ger. herz, allied to Lat. cor, cordis, 
Gr. xapdia, kip, kéap, Sky. hrid, Slay. sr’d’ze, Russ. 
serdze, Lith. szirdis.] 

1. (Anat.) Ahol- 
low, muscular or- 
gan, contracting 
rhythmically, and 
serving to keep up 
the circulation of 
the blood. Inman, 72 
it has four cham- 5 
bers. The blood "| | 
passes from 






the * 
veins of the system 
into the upper 
chamber on _ the 
right side, called 
the right auricles 
thence, into the 
chamber below, 
called the right 
ventricle. Between 
these is the tri- 
cuspid valve, which 
closes when the heart contracts, and the blood is sent 
from the right ventricle to the lungs. It is returned 
to the left upper chamber (the left awricle), passes 
thence into the left ventricle, is prevented from re- 
turning into the auricle by the mitral valve, which 
closing when the ventricle contracts, the blood is 
driven into the arteries of the body. 


Human Heart and Lungs. 
P P P, pulmonary arteries; A, aor- 


ta; H H, right and left ventricle; 
P! P’, pulmonary veins. 


HEART-BURNING _ 


t=" The lymphatic hearts of 
reptiles are contractile sacs 
which pump the lymph into 
the veins. 

Why does my blood thus mus- 
ter to my heart Shak, 

2. The seat of the affec- 
tions or sensibilities, collec- 
tively or separately, as love, 
hate, joy, grief, courage, and ~ 
the like; rarely, the seat 
of the understanding or 
will; — usually, in a good 
sense, when no epithet is 
expressed; the better or : 
lovelier part of our nature; Section of Heart. 
the spring of all our actions a, superior vena cava; b, 
and purposes; the seat of pulmonary artery; c, aorta; 
moral life and character; earthing! Ny 
the -moral affections and ¢je, 9, mitral Valve; h, left 
character itself; the indi- ventricle;i, septum;/, right 
vidual disposition and char- yentricle; ‘4, vena cava in= 
acter; as, a good, tender, feria oe caapie rn 
loving, bad, or selfish heart. nary elle #4 SCE 

3. The part nearest the 
middle or center; the part most hidden and within; 
the inmost or most essential part of any body or 
system; the source of life and motion S any or- 
ganization; the chief or vital portion; the center of 
activity, or of energetic or eflicient action; as, the 
heart of a country, tree, &c. ‘Exploits done in the 
heart of France.” Shak. 

Peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. Wordsworth, 

4. Courage; courageous purpose; spirit. ‘ Eye, 
recovering heart, replied.” Milton. 

The expelled nations take heart, and when they fly from 
one country invade another. Temple. 

5. Vigorous and efficient activity ; power of fertile 
production; the condition of the soil, whether good 
or bad. ‘That the spent earth may gather heart 
again.” Dryden. 

6. That which resembles a heart in shape; es- 
pecially a roundish or oval figure haying an obtuse, 
point at one end, and at the other a corresponding 
indentation, and used as a symbol or repre- 
sentative of the heart; hence, one of a se- 
ries of playing-cards, distinguished by that 
figure; as, hearts are trumps. 

7. Secret meaning; real intention. 

And then show you the heart of my message. Shak. 

At heart,in the true character or disposition; as re- 
gards the heart; really; substantially; as, he is at heart 
a good man. — By heart, in the closest or most thorough 
manner; as, to know or learn by heart. *‘ Composing 
songs for fools to get by heart. Pope.— For my heart, for 
my life; if my life was at stake. ‘tI could not get him 
Jor my heart to do it.” Shak. — Hardness of heart,cruel- 
ty; want of sensibility.— Zo break the heart of. (a.) To 
bring to despair or hopeless grief; to cause to be utter- 
ly cast down by sorrow. (0.) To bring almost to com- 
pletion; to finish very nearly ;— said of any thing under- 
taken; as, he has broken the heart of the task.— Jo find 
in the heart, to be willing or disposed. “I find itin my 
heart to ask your pardon.” Sidney.— To have in the 
heart, to purpose; to have design or intention. — 7o have 
the heart in a nutshell, to be very penurious, mean- 
spirited, or cowardly.— To have the heart in the mouth, 
to be much frightened. — 7o heart, to the inmost affec- 
tions; as, to take ¢o heart, that is, to grieve over, to be 
concerned about.— Zo set the heart at rest, to put one’s 
self at ease. — To set the heart upon, to fix the desires on; 
to long for earnestly; to be very fond of.— Zo speak to 
one’s heart (Script.), to speak kindly to; to comfort; to 
encourage. 

(= Heart is used in many compounds, the most of 
which need no special explanation; as, heart-aching, 
heart-affecting, heart-alluring, heart-appalling, heart- 
breaking, heart-bred, heart-burted, heart-cheering, 
heart-chilled, heart-consuming, heart-corroding, heart- 
devouring, heart-discouraging, heart-easing, heart-ex- 
panding, heart-felt, heart-grinding, heart-hardened, 
heart-hardening, heart-hatred, heart-heaving, heart- 
humbled, heart-offending, heart-piercing, heart-purify- 
ing, heart-quelling, heart-rending, heart-searching, 
heart-sinking, heart-sore, heart-sorrowing, heart-thrill- 
ing, heart-touching, heart-wounding, and the like. 

Heirt, v. t. To give heart to; to hearten; to en- 
courage; toinspirit. [Obs.] 

My cause is hearted ; thine hath no less reason. 

WMeart/-aehe (hirt/ak), n. 

mind; mental pang 

t 





Shak. 
Sorrow; anguish of 
. Shak. 

Heiirt/-bldod (-bltd), x. The blood of the heart; 
hence, life; essence. 

Heiirt/-bond, n. (Masonry.) A kind of bond in 
which one stone is lapped over two others. See 
BonD. 

Heirt/-break, n. Crushing sorrow or grief. Shak. 

Heiart/-break/er, n. <A lady’s curl; a love-lock. 
[ Collog. and humorous. ] Hudibras. 

Heirt/-brok/en, a. Deeply affected or grieved. 

Heirt’/-biirn, n. (Med.) An uneasy, burning sen- 
sation in the stomach, often attended with an incli- 
nation to vomit, sometimes idiopathic, but often a 
symptom of other complaints. 

Heairt/-bfirned, a. Having the heart inflamed. 

Heirt/-barn/ing, a. Causing discontent. 

Heirt/-bfitrn/ing, n. 1. (Med.) The same as 
HEART-BURN. 

2. Discontent; secret enmity. Swift. 
The transaction did not fail to leave heart-burnings. Palfrey. 


? 


HEART-DEAR 


Heiart!-déar, a, Sincerely beloved. [Rare.] Shak. 
Heiirt’/-deep, a. Rooted in the heart. erbert, 
Heiirt/-éase, n. Quict; tranquillity of mind. Shak. 
Heiirt/-éat/img, a. Preying on the heart. Burton. 
Heirt/ed, a. 1. Having a heart. . 

2. Shaped like a heart; cordate, [Rare.] ‘‘ With 


hearted spear-head.” Landor. 
3. Taken to heart. [0bs.] Shak. 
4, Composed or consisting of hearts. [Obs.] Shak. 
5. Seated or laid up in the heart. Shak. 


( This word is chiefly used in composition; as, hard- 
hearted, faint-hearted, stout-hearted, &c. 


- Heiirt/ed-ness, n. Earnestness; sincerity; heart- 


iness. [Rare.]} Clarendon. 
_ Heiirt/en (hirt/n), v.t. [A-S. hiertan, hyrtan. See 
HEART.) : 


1. To encourage; to animate; to incite or stimu- 
late the courage of; to embolden, ‘‘ That trust may 
hearten thee.” Chapman. 

Hearten those who fight in your defense. Shak. 

2. To restore fertility or strength to; as, to heart- 

en land. [Obs.] May. 
Heiart/en-er (hiirt/n-er), 2. One who, or that which, 


heartens. Browne, 
Heart/-griéf, n. Affliction of the heart. Milton. 


Heirth (hirth, 5), ». [A-S. heordh, D. haard, heerd, 
Sw. hiird, N. H. Ger. herd; O. H. Ger. hert, gen, 
herdes, ground, altar, allied to hero, ground.] 

1. The pavement or floor of brick or stone ina 
chimney, on which a fire is made; the floor of a 
fire-place, and from which is a passage for smoke 
to ascend. 

Where thou find’st fires unraked and hearths unswept, 

There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. Shak, 

2. The house itself, as the abode of comfort to its 
inmates and of hospitality to strangers. 

Some of the compounds are hearth-brush, hearth- 
broom, hearth-rug. 

Heirt/-hird/ness, ». Insensibility, either natural 


or moral.” Shak. 
Meiirt/-héav/i-mess (-hiv/i-nes), n. Depression 
of spirits. Shak. 


Heirth’-m6n/ey, )”. A tax formerly laid in Eng- 

Heirth/-pén/ny, land on hearths, and regarded 
as oppressive. 

He had been importuned by the common people to relieve 
them from the... burden of the hearth-money. Macaulay. 

ee One: n. Stone forming the hearth; fire- 
side. 

Heirt/i-ly, adv. [From hearty.] 

1. From the heart; with all the heart; with sin- 
cerity; really. ‘‘I heartily forgive them.” Shak, 

2. With zeal; actively; vigorously; as, he heart- 
ily assisted the prince, 

3. With eagerness; freely; largely; as, to eat 
heartily. 

Syn.—Really; sincerely; fully; cordially; zealously ; 
vigorously; actively; warmly; eagerly; ardently; ear- 
nestly. 

HMeiirt/imess,n. The state of being hearty; sin- 
cerity; zeal; ardor; earnestness, 

Heiart/ist, mn. One who can hit the heart. [Obs. 
and rare.] Beau. § Fl, 

Heiirt/less, a. 1. Without a heart. 

You have left me heartless ; mine is in your bosom. J. Webster. 

2. Destitute of heart, sensibility, or courage; 
spiritless; unsympathetic; cruel. 

Heartless they fought, and quitted soon their ground. Dryden. 

Heiart/less-ly, adv. In a heartless manner; with- 
out courage, spirit, or affection. 

HMeirt/less-mess, 7. The state of being heartless, 

Heirt/let, n. A little heart. 

Heirt/lings, interj. An exclamation formerly 
sometimes used in addressing a familiar acquaint- 
ance. [Qbs.] Shak. 

Heiirt/-péa, n. Heart-seed. See HEART-SEED. 

Heiirt/-rénd/ing, a. Breaking the heart; over- 
powering with anguish; deeply afflictive. 

Heirt/-ris/ing,n. A rising of the heart; opposition. 

Ikeiirt/-r6b/bing, a. 1. Depriving of thought; ec- 
static. Spenser, 

2. Stealing the heart or affections; winning. 

Heirt’s’-éase, n. 1. Ease of heart; 
peace or tranquillity of feeling. fy 

2. (Bot.) A species of violet ( Viola #ii! 
tricolor) ;— called also pansy. ! 

Heirt/’-seed, n. (Bot.) A climbing 
pine of the genus Cardiospermium, 

aving round seeds which are marked 
with a spot like a heart. Loudon. 

Heirt/-shaped (-shapt), a. (Bot.) 
Having the shape of a heart; cor- 





Heart-shaped 
Leaf, 


date. 
Heirt’-shé1l, n. (Conch.) a mollusk of the genus 


Isocardia, haying a_ she 
shaped like & heart. 
Meirt/-sick,a. Sick at heart; 
depressed; low-spirited. A 
Heirt/=sick’en-ing, a. \ 
¢ Tending to make the heart 
'__ sick or depressed, 
Heiirt/<sick/ness, n. De- 
wate of spirits, 
eiirt/séme, a. Merry 3 
cheerful; lively. [Scot.] 
Meiart/-stir/ring, a. Arous- 
ing or moving the heart. 


Heart-shell 
Csocardia cor). 
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WHeirt/-strike, v.é To affect at heart. B. Jonson. 
HMeirt/estring, n. A nerve or tendon, supposed 


to brace and sustain the heart. Shak. 


Heirt’-striick, a. 1. Driven to the heart; infixed 

in the mind. 

2. pecan fear ; Sere Milton. 

Heiirt/-swéll/ing, a. ankling in 
the heart. zs Spenser. SSE 

Heirt/-wheel, ». (Mech.) A wheel O 
or cam shaped like a heart, used for 
converting a circular motion into a re- 
ciprocating or alternating one, as in 
some kinds of machinery. 

Heiirt/-whodle (hirt/hdl), a [See Heart-wheel. 
WHOLE.] Not affected in heart,-as to love, cour- 
age, &c. Shak. 

Heirt/-wood, n. The hard, central part of the 
trunk of a tree, differing in color from the outer lay- 
ers, and technically known as dwramen. 

Heiart/-wound/ed (-woond/ed, or -wound/ed), a. 
Wounded with love or grief; deeply affected with 
some passion, Pope. 

Heiirt/’y, a. {compar, HEARTIER; superl, HEARTI- 
EST. 

ee | xhibiting the action of the heart; proceeding 

from the heart; warm; cordial; bold; zealous; sin- 

cere; also, energetic; with the utmost activity; as, 

a hearty welcome ; hearty in supporting the govern- 

ment, 


Full of hearty tears 
For our good father’s loss. Marston. 


2. Exhibiting strength; sound; firm; not weak; 
as, a hearty man; hearty timber. 

. Promoting strength; nourishing; rich; abun- 
dant; as, hearty food; a hearty meal, 

A hearty eater, one who eats eagerly and largely; one 
who eats a hearty meal. 

Syn.—Sincere; real; unfeigned; undissembled; cor- 
dial; earnest; warm; zealous; ardent; eager; active; 
vigorous. — HEARTY, CORDIAL, SINCERE. Hearty implies 
honesty and simplicity of feelings and manners; cordial 
refers to the warmth and liveliness with which the feel- 
ings are expressed; sémcere implies that this expression 
corresponds to the real sentiments of the heart. A man 
should be hearty in his attachment to his triends, cordial 
in his reception of them to his house, and sincere in his 
offers to assist them. 

" But the kind hosts their entertainment grace 
t With hearty welcome and an open face; 

t In all they did you might discern with ease 

f 


A willing mind and a desire to please. Dryden. 
He, with looks of cordial love, 
Hung over her, enamored. Milton. 
Pardon my tears; ’tis joy which bids them flow — 
A joy which never was sincere till now. Dryden. 
Heiirt’/y-hale, a Good for the heart. [Obs.] 
Spenser. 


Héat,n. [A-S. héite, hiito, hiétu, Icel. hita, hiti, Sw. 
hetta, Dan. hede, D. & L. Ger. hitte, O. Fries. hete, 
heeth, N. Fries. hiitte, hiette; O. H. Ger. hiza, hizea, 
N. H. Ger, hitze. Cf. Goth. heito, fever-heat. See 
Hor.] 

1. The force, agent, or principle in nature upon 
which depends the state of bodies as solid, fluid, or 
aériform, and which is recognized by its effects in 
the phenomena of expansion, fusion, evaporation, 
&e., and -which, as developed from its natural 
sources, fire, the sun’s rays, mechanical action, 
chemical combination, &c., becomes directly known 
to us through the sense of feeling. <As affecting the 
human body, it produces different sensations, which 
are called by different names, as heat or sensible 
heat, warmth, cold, &c., according to its degree or 
amount relatively to the normal temperature of the 
body. On the hypothesis that it is a substance, or 
subtile, imponderable fluid, it has received also the 
name of caloric. h 

2. The sensation caused by caloric, or the prin- 
ciple of heat when present in excess, or above that 
which is normal to the human body; the bodily feel- 
ing experienced on exposure to fire, the sun’s rays, 
&c.; the reverse of cold, 

3. High temperature, as distinguished from low 
temperature, or cold; as, the heat of summer and 
the cold of winter; the heat at noon is intense in the 
tropics; heat of the skin or body in fever, &c, 

Else how had the world 
Avoided pinching cold and scorching heat? Milton. 

4. Indication of high temperature; appearance, 
condition, or color of a body, as indicating its tem- 
perature; redness; high color; flush. 

The heats smiths take of their iron are a blood-red heat, a 
white-flame heat, and a sparkling or welding heat. Moxon 

It has raised . . . heats in their faces, Addison. 

5. The state of being once heated or hot; ex- 
posure to heat; as, to give the iron another heat. 

6. A violent action unintermitted; a single effort, 
asin arace; a course, 

Many causes... for refreshment between the heats. Dryden. 

7. Utmost violence; rage; vehemence; as, the 
heat of battle, or party. ‘‘ The heat of their divis- 
ion.” Shak. 

8. Agitation of mind; inflammation or excite- 
ment; exasperation. ‘The heat and hurry of his 
rage,” South. 

9. Animation in thought or discourse; ardor; fer- 
vency. ‘ With all the strength and heat of elo- 
quence.” Addison. 

10. Fermentation. 








HEATH-POUT 


Blood heat, the natural temperature of the Ruta 


body, being about 98° of Fahrenheit. 


Heat, v. t. [imp. & p. p. HEATED (see HEAT, in- 
Sra); p. pr. & vb. n. HEATING. ] [A-8. héitan, D. 
» héten, Icel. heita, Sw. hetta, Dan. hede, Ger. hitzen.| 
To make hot; to communicate heat to, or cause to 
grow warm;— said (a.) Of inanimate objects; as, 
to heat an oven or furnace, an iron, or the like. 
‘eat me these irons hot.” Shak. (b.) Of animals, 
to excite by action, or to make feverish. 
Pray you walk softly; do not cut your blood. Shak. 
(c.) Of the passions, to inflame; to call forth; to 
excite to excess. 
A noble emulation heats your breast. Dryden. 
Héat,v.i. [A-S. hdtian, Sw. hetta, Icel. hitna, O. 
H. Ger. hizon.] 

1. To grow warm or hot by the action of fire or 
the communication of heat; as, the iron or the wa- 
ter heats slowly. 

2. To grow warm or hot by fermentation, or the 
development of heat by chemical action; as, green 
hay heats in a mow, and green corn in a bin. 

Héat (hét), imp. & p. p. of heat. Formerly used, as 
by Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, for heated, and 
still sometimes heard in colloquial language. 

Héat/er, nm. 1. One who, or that which, heats. 

«. Any contrivance or implement, as a heated 
body, a vessel, &c., used to impart heat to something 
else, or to contain something else to be heated; as, 
the feed-heater of a steam-engine, and the like. 

Héath, n. eee hiidh, Icel. heidhi, Dan. hede, Sw. 
hed, Goth. haithi, O. H. Ger. heida, N. H. Ger, & 
D. heide, Scot. haddyr, hadder, heather.) 

1. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Lrica (EF. vulga- 
ris), bearing beautiful flowers. It is a shrub which 
is used in Great Britain for brooms, thatch, beds 
for the poor, and for heating ovens. Its leaves are 
small, and continue green all the year;—called 
also ling. 

2. A place overgrown with heath. 

3. A desert; a cheerless tract of country. 

Their stately growth, though bare, 
Stands on the blasted heath. Dilton. 

Héath/-elad, a. Clothed or crowned with heath. 

Héath/-e6ck, n. (Ornith.) A large bird which fre- 
quents heaths, Tetrao tetriz ; the black grouse ;— 
called also heath-game. Baird, 

Héa/them (he/thn, 58), n. [A-S. hiidhen, O. Sax. 
hethin, O. Fries. hethan, Goth. haithns, f. haith- 
no, Icel. heidhinn, Sw. & Dan. heden, hedning, M. 
H. Ger. & D. heiden, O. H. Ger. heidan, N. 1. Ger. 
heide, trom heath,i. e., one who lives in the country or 
on the heaths and in the woods, as pagan, from pa- 
gus, village.] An individual of the pagan or unbe- 
lieving nations, or those which worship idols and 
do not acknowledge the true God; a pagan; an 
idolater; an irreligious, unthinking person. 

The heathen, as employed in the Scriptures, all people 
except the Jews; now used of all nations except Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans. 


Lemple. 


Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen for thine in-. 


heritance. Ps. ii. 8. 
Syn.— Pagan; gentile. 
Héa/then (hé/thn), a. 
then author. 
Héa/then-dém (hé/thn-dum), n. 
1. That part of the world where heathenism pre- 
yails. ITving. 
2. The heathen nations, considered collectively, 
or as forming a power in the world. 
Wéa/then-esse, n. Heathendom. [Rare.] W. Scott. 
Hiéa/then-ish (hé/thn-), a. 1. Belonging, or per- 
taining, to the heathen, ‘‘ Worse than heathenish 
crimes.” Milton. 
2. Rude; uncivilized; savage; cruel ; inhuman. 
Héa/then-ish-ly (hé/thn-), adv. In a heathenish 
manner, 
Héa/then-ish-ness, 7. 
then, or like heathens. 
MWéa/then-ism,n. 1. The religious system or rites 
of a heathen nation; idolatry; paganism. 
2. The manners or morals usually prevalent in a 
heathen country; ignorance; rudeness; barbarism. 
Héa/then-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HEATHENIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. HEATHENIZING.| To render hea- 
then or heathenish. Firmin. 
Héa/then-ness,n,. State of being heathens. 
Héa/then-ry, n. The state, quality, or character 
of heathens; heathendom, 
Héath/er (héth/er. This is the only pronunciation 
in Scotland) (Synop., §130),. [See HADDER and 


See PaGan. 
Gentile; pagan; as, a hea- 


The state of being hea- 


HEATH.] Heath. [Scot.] 
Héath/er-béll (héth/er-bél), n. The blossom of 
the heather. [Scot.] Burns. 
Héath/er-y (héth’), a. Heathy; abounding in 
“heather. 


Héath’/-game, 7, See HEATH-COCK. 

Héath/-grass, n. (Bot.) A Kind of perennial 
grass, of the genus Zriodia (T. decumbens), having 
a leafy stem. 

Héath’-hén, n. (Ornith.) A kind of bird; the fe- 
male of the black grouse (Tetrao tetriz). 

Wéath’-péa, n. (Bot.) A species of bitter vetch 
(Orobus tuberosus), the roots of which are eaten, 
and in Scotland are used to flavor whisky. 

Héath/-pout, n. (Ornith.) A bird, the same as 
the HEATH-COCK. 
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Addison. 


HEATH-ROSE 


Téath/-rose, n. A plant. Ainsworth. 
éath’/-thrds/tle (-thrés/l), n. (Ornith.) A spe- 
cies of throstle which frequents heaths. 

Héath’y, a. (From heath.) Full of heath; abound- 
ing with heath; as, heathy land. 

The hills were high and heathy. W. Scott. 

Héat/ing, a. Tending to impart heat; promoting 
warmth or heat; exciting action; stimulating; as, 
heating medicines or applications. 

Héat/ing-ly, adv. In a heating manner; so as to 
make or become hot or heated. ‘ 

Héat/ing-stir’face, 7. (Steam The ag- 
gregate surface exposed to fire or to the heated prod- 
ucts of combustion, of all the plates or sheets that 
are exposed to water on their opposite surfaces ; — 
called also fire-surface. 

Heéat/less, a. Destitute of heat; cold. Beaw.§ Fl. 

Wéave (heey), v.¢. [imp. HEAVED, or HOVE; p. p. 
HEAVED, HOVE, formerly HOVEN; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HEAVING.] [A-S. hebban, hefan, O. Sax. hebbian, 
heffian, hevdn, Goth. hafjan, N. & M. H. Ger. heben, 
O.H. Ger. heffan, hevan, hepfan, L. Ger. heven, he- 

Sen, D. heffen, O. Fries. heva, N. Fries. heffe, Icel. 

hefia, Sw. hiifva, Dan. hiive, allied to Lat. capere.} 
1. To move upward; to lift; to raise. 
So stretched out huge in length the arch fiend lay, 
Chained on the burning lake, nor ever hence 
Has risen, or heaved his head. Milton. 
2. To raise; to elevate; — usually with high. 
One heaved on high, to be hurled down below. Shak. 


3. To throw; to cast; to send; as, to heave a 
atone; to heave the lead in making soundings. 
4. To force from, or into, any position; to cause 
to move; also, to throw off. 
5. To raise or force from the breast; to cause to 
swell or rise. 
The wretched animal heaved forth such groans. Shak. 
To heave a cable short. to draw so much of it into the 
“ship, as that she is almost perpendicularly above the 
anchor. — Jo heave a ship ahead (Naut.), to force it ahead 
when not under sail, as by means of cables. — To heave 
a ship astern, to cause it to recede or move back. — To 
heave a ship down, to throw or lay it down on one side; to 
eareen it.— Zo heave a ship to, to bring the ship’s head 
to the wind, and stop her motion. — To heave a strain, to 
work at the windlass with unusual exertion. — To heave 
in stays, to put a vessel on the other tack. — To heave out 
@ sail, to unfurl it.— Zo heave taut, to turn a capstan, 
&c., till the rope becomes strained. See TauT and 
TIGHT. — To heave up. (a.) To relinquish; to give up; as, 
to heave up a design. (6.) To discharge from the stom- 
ach; to vomit out. [{Collog.] — To heave up an anchor, to 
raise it from the bottom of the sea or elsewhere. 

He€ave (heev), v. 7. 1. To be thrown up; to be 
raised. 

And the huge columns heave into the sky. Pope. 

Where heaves the turf in many a moldering heap. Gray. 

2. To rise and fall with alternate motions, as the 
lungs in heavy breathing, as waves in a heavy sea, 
as ships on the billows, as the earth when broken 
up by frost, &c.; to swell; to dilate; to expand; to 
distend; hence, to labor; to pant; to struggle. 

\ ‘* The heaving plains of ocean.” Byron. 

Frequent for breath his panting bosom heaves. Prior. 
Souls immortal must forever heave 
At something great, the glitter or the gold. Young. 
3. To make an effort to vomit; to try to throw 
up; to retch; to keck. 
To heave in sight, to come in sight; to appear. — Zo 
heave wp, to vomit. [Colloqg.]} 

Mléave (heey), n. 1. A raising up; an upward mo- 
tion; swell or distention, as of the breast in diffi- 
cult breathing, of the waves, of the earth in an 
earthquake, and the like. 

There’s matter in these sighs, these profound heaves 
You must translate. Shak. 
None could guess whether the next heave of the earthquake 
would settle or swallow them. ryden. 
2. An effort to raise up something, as a weight, 
one’s self, the contents of the stomach, &c. 
After many strains and heaves 


He got up to his saddle’s eaves. Tudibras. 
3. A fling; an assault. 
I'll have one heave at him. Shak. 


4. (Geol.) An horizontal dislocation in a metallic 
lode, taking place at an intersection with another 
lode. Dana. 

5. (pl.) A disease of horses, characterized by dif- 
ficult breathing, and a peculiar cough. 

Heéav’en (hév/n, 58), 7”. [A-S. heofon, heben, prob- 
ably from hefan, hebban, to heave, and signifying 
elevated or arched; O. Sax. hebhan, heban, hevan, 
L. Ger. heven, hiiven, heben. | 

1. That which is heaved, thrown up, or elevated; 
especially, the arch which overhangs the earth; the 
sky; the atmosphere; the place where the sun, 
moon, and stars appear ; — often used in the plural. 

I never saw the heavens so dim by day. Shak. 


2. The dwelling-place or immediate presence of | 
God; the home of the blessed; the abode of bliss; 
— aterm used by Jewish, Christian, and Pagan writ- 
ers, in varying senses, according to their different 


doctrines, ‘‘Unto the God of love, high heaven’s 

King.” Spenser. 
It is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven or hell. Shak. 





3. The sovereign of heayen; the Omnipotent; 
Jehovah; God;—used variously in this sense, as | 
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in No.2, ‘‘Her prayers whom Heaven delights to 
hear.” Shak. 
The will 


And high permission of all-ruling Heaven. _—_Dfilton. 

4. Supreme happiness; great felicity; bliss; a 
sublime or exalted condition; as, a heaven of de- 
light. ‘‘ A heaven of beauty.” Shak. ‘The bright- 
est heaven of invention.” Dryden. 

(e- Heaven is very often used in forming compound 
words, the most of which need no special explanation ; 
as, heaven-appeasing, heaven-aspiring, heaven-banished, 
heaven-beqgot, heaven-conducted, heaven-descended, heav- 
en-exalted, heaven-given, heaven-guided, heaven-inflict- 
ed, heaven-inspired, heaven-instructed, heaven-loved, 
heaven-moving, heaven protected, heaven-taught, heaven- 
warring, and the like. 

Héav/en, v.t. [imp.& p. p. HEAVENED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. HEAVENING.] To place in happiness or 
bliss, as if in heaven; to make happy; to beatify. 


[Rare.] 
We are happy as the bird whose nest 
Is heavened in the hush of purple hills. G. Massey. 
Héav’en-bérn, a. Born in heayen; native of 
heaven, or of the celestial regions; as, heaven-born 
sisters. Pope. 
Héav/en-bréd, a. Produced or cultivated in heay- 
en; as, heaven-bred poesy. Shak. 
Héav/en-bright (-brit), a. Bright as heaven. 
Wéav’en-built (-bilt), @ Built by the agency or 
favor of the gods; as, a heaven-built wall. Pope. 
Héav/en-dar/ing, a. Offering defiance to Heaven, 
or to the divine will and commands. 
Héav/en-di-réet/ed, a. 1. Pointing to the sky; 
as, a heaven-directed spire. Pope. 
2. Taught or directed by the celestial powers; 


as, heaven-directed hands. Pope. 
Weéawv/en-fallen (-fawin), a. Fallen from heaven; 
having revolted from God. Milton. 


To render like heav- 


Héav’en-ize (héy/n-iz), v. t. 
Bp. Hall. 


en. [Obs. 
Héav/en-kiss/ing, a. Touching, as it were, the 
sky. Shak. 
Héav’en-li-ness, n. [From heavenly.] Supreme 
excellence. Davies. 
Héav/en-ly (hév'n-l¥), a. 1. Pertaining to, resem- 
bling, or inhabiting heaven; celestial; not earthly; 
as, heavenly regions; heavenly bliss; a heavenly 

lyre; a heavenly temper. 
The love of heaven makes one heavenly. Sidney. 


2. Appropriate to heaven in character or happi- 
ness; perfect; pure; supremely blessed; as, a 
heavenly race; the heavenly throng. 

Héav’en-ly, adv. 1. Ina manner resembling that 
of heaven. 


Where heavenly pensive Contemplation dwells. Pope. 
2. By the influence or agency of heaven. 
Our heavenly guided soul shall climb. Hilton. 


Héav’en-ly=-mind/ed, a. Having the thoughts 
and affections placed on heaven and heavenly ob- 


io Milner. 
Héav’en-ly-mind/ed-ness, n. The state or 
quality of being heavenly-minded. Milner. 


Héav’en-ward, a. & adv. Toward heaven. Prior. 
Héave/-0f/fer-ing, n. (Jewish Antig.) An offer- 
ing or oblation made to God; —so called because it 
was to be heaved or elevated; the same as WAVE- 
OFFERING. 
Heéav’er, nn. 1. One who heaves or lifts. 
2. (Naut.) A bar used as a lever. Totten. 
Héaves (heevz), n. pl. A disease of horses, charac- 
terized by difficult and laborious respiration. 
Héav/i-ly (htv/11¥), adv. [From heavy.] 
1. With great weight; as, to bear heavily on a 
thing; to be heavily loaded. 
2. With great weight of grief; grievously; afflic- 
tively; sorrowfully. 
Icame hither to transport the tidings 
Which I have heavily borne. Shak. 
Why looks your grace so heavily to-day? Shak. 


3. Slowly and laboriously ; with difficulty; as, to 
move heavily. 

And took off their chariot-wheels, that they drave them 
heavily. Ex. xiv. 25. 

Héav/i-mess (héyv/i-nes), n. The state or quality of 
being heavy in its various senses; weight; sadness; 
sluggishness; oppression; thickness, and the like. 

Héav/ing, n. A rising or swell; a panting or pal- 

itation. Addison. Shak. 

Héav’i-séme (htv/i-sum), @. Dull; dark; drowsy. 

Héav’y (htév/¥), a.  [compar. HEAVIER; superl. 
HEAVIEST.] [A-S. hefig, hiifig, lifted with labor, 
from hefan, hebban, to lift, heave; O. H. Ger. hebig, 
hevig, M. H. Ger. hebec, Icel. héfgr, héfugr.] 

1. Heaved or lifted with labor, tending strongly 
to the center of attraction; not light; weighty; 
ponderous; as, a heavy stone; hence, sometimes, 
large in size, extent, or quantity; bulky; as, a 
heavy fall of rain or snow; often implying strength; 
as, a heavy timber; a heavy barrier; also, difficult 
to move; as, a heavy draught. 

2. Not easy to bear; burdensome; cumbersome; 
oppressive; hard to endure or accomplish; as, 
heavy news, taxes, expenses, yokes, enterprises, 
undertakings, &c. 

The hand of the Lord was heavy upon them of Ashdod. 

1 Sam. v. 6. 
The king himself hath a heavy reckoning to make. Shak. 
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3. Laden with that which is weighty; ineiini- 
bered ; burdened ; bowed down ;— either with 
an actual burden, or with care, grief, pain, disap- 
pointment, stupidity, and the like. : 
The heavy [sorrowing] nobles all in council were. Chapman. 

He found his men heavy and laden with booty. Bacon. 
A light wife makes a heavy husband. Shak. 

4. Slow; sluggish; dilatory; inactive; or life. 
less, dull, inanimate, stupid; as, a heavy gait, looks, 
eyes, manners, style, and the like; a heavy writer 
or book. ‘ While the heavy plowman snores.” 
Shak. “Of a heavy, dull, degenerate mind.” 
Dryden. 

Neither is his ear heavy, that it can not hear. Jsa. lix. 1. 

5. Strong; violent; forcible; as, a heavy sea, 
storm, cannonade, and the like. 

6. Loud, low, or deep ;— said of sound; as, heavy 
thunder. 

But, hark! that heavy sound breaks in once more. Byron. 

7. Not properly raised or made light; clammy; 
solid; — said of bread, and the like. 

8. Not agreeable to, or suitable for, the stomach; 
not easily digested ; — said of food. 

9. Impeding motion; cloggy; clayey;—said of 
earth; as, a heavy soil, road, and the like. 

10. Having much body or strength;—said of 
wines, or other liquors. 

11. Dark with clouds, or ready to rain; gloomy; 
—said of the sky. 

12. With child; pregnant. [Rare.] 

fleavy fire. (Mil.) See Fire. — Heavy metal, large guns 
carrying balls of a large size; also, large balls for such 
guns. 

iar" Heavy is used in composition to form many words 
which need no special explanation; as, heavy-butit, 
heavy-browed, heavy-gatted, heavy-hearted, heavy-laden, 
and others. 

Héav’y (hév/¥), adv. With great weight; — some- 
times used in composition. 

Heéav’y, v.t. To make heavy. [Obs.} Wycliffe. 

Héav’y,a. Having the heaves; as, a heavy horse. 

Héavy’-hand/ed, a. Clumsy; not active or dex- 
terous. 

Méav/y-héad/ed, a. 
head. 

Héav’y-=spir, n. [See BARYTA.] (Min.) Sulphate 
of baryta, often occurring in large crystals remark- 
able for their great weight. 

Méa/’zy, a. [Also heasy; A-S. & Icel. hdés, Dan. 
hiis, Sw. hes, O. H. Ger. heis, D. heesch, N. H. Ger. 
heisch, heiser.] Hoarse; wheezing. [Prov. Eng.] 

Héb/do-mad, n. [Lat. hebdomas, hebdomadis, Gr. 
EBdopas, the number seven, seven days, £4005, the 
seventh, irra, seven; O. Fr. hebdomade.| A week; 
a period of seven days. eet Browne. 

Heb-dém/a-dal, a. | Lat. hebdomadalis, L. Lat. 

Heb-débm/a-da-ry, rebdomadarius, Fr. hebdo- 
madaire. See supra.] Weekly; consisting of seven 
days, or occurring every seven days. Browne. 

Heb-dém/a-da-ry,n. [L. Lat. hebdomadarius, Fr. 
hebdomadier. See supra.) (Rom. Cath. Church.) A 
member of a chapter or convent, whose week it is to 
officiate in the choir, and perform other services 
which, on extraordinary occasions, are performe 
by the superiors. 

Héb/do-mat/ie-al, a. [Lat. hebdomaticus, Gr. 
EBdopadckés. See Hespomap.] bias. hebdom- 
adal. [Obs.] ip. Morton. 

Héb/en, . [See Epony.] Ebony. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Héb/e-tate, v.t. Limp. & p.p. WEBETATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. HEBETATING.] [Lat. hebetare, hebetatum, 
Fr. hébéter. See HEBETE.] To render obtuse; to 
dull; to blunt; to stupefy; as, to hebetate the in- 
tellectual faculties. Southey. 

WeEb/e-tate, a Obtuse; dull. 

Héb/e-ta’/tion, n. (Lat. hebetatio, Fr. hébétation.] 

1. The act of making blunt, dull, or stupid. 

2. The state of being blunted or dulled. 

HMe-béte’, or Héb/éte, a. [Lat. hebes, hebetis, blunt, 
dull, stupid, from hebere, to be blunt or dull.) Dull; 


stupid. [Obs.] 
pots hebetudo. See supra.] 


Having a heavy or dull 


Héb/e-tiide (53), n. 
Dullness; stupidity. [| Obs.] Harvey. 

He-bra/ie, a. [Lat. Hebraicus, Gr. ‘EBoatxés, Fr. 
hébraique.] Pertaining to the Hebrews; designa- 
ting the language of the Hebrews. " 

He-bra/ie-al-ly, adv. After the manner of the He- 
brew language; from right to left. Swift. 

Hé/bra-ism (Synop., § 130), n. [N. Lat. Hebrais- 
mus, Fr. hébraisme.] A Hebrew idiom; a peculiar 
expression or manner of speaking in the Hebrew 
language. 

WMé/bra-ist, n. [Fr. hébraiste.] One versed in the 
Hebrew language and learning. 

ie re tea a. Pertaining to, or resembling, He- 

rew. 

Wé/bra-ize, v. t. [Fr. hébraiser, Gr. ‘EBpatfew.] 
To convert into the Hebrew idiom; to make He- 
brew or Hebraistic. J. P. Smith. 

Hé/bra-ize, v.i. [imp. & p. p. HEBRAIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. HEBRAIZING.] To speak Hebrew, or to con- 
ore to the Hebrew idiom, or to Hebrew customs, 
WC, 

Hé/brew (hé/bry), 7. _[Lat. Hebraus, Gr. ‘EB patos 

Fr. Hébreu, Heb. ibrhi, i. e., coming from beyond 

the Euphrates, from é@bher, the country beyond the 

Euphrates, or, according to the conjecture of some, 


HEBREW 


one of the descendants of Eber or Heber, the son 
of Salah, and a descendant of Shem.] 

1. One of the descendants of Jacob; one of the 
ao inhabitants of Palestine; an Israelite; a 

ew. 

2. The Hebrew language; one of the Semitic 
family of languages, allied to the Hebrew and the 
Aramean. 

Hé/brew (he/bry), a. [See supra.] Pertaining to 
the Hebrews; as, the Hebrew language or rites, 

Hé’/brew-ess, n. An Israelitish woman. 

We-bri/cian (he-brish’/an), a. One skilled in the 
Hebrew language; a Hebraist. [fare.] Raleigh. 

He-brid’e-an,/«a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 

HMe-brid/i-an, the islands called Hebrides, west 
of Scotland. Johnson. 

He-brid’/e-an,)n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 

HMe-brid/i-an, § of the Hebrides. 

Wée/a-tomb (hék/a-toom) (Synop., § 180), nm. [Gr. 
éxaroéubn, from ixaréy, hundred, and Bods, ox; Lat. 
hecatombe, Fr. hécatombe.] (Antiq.) A sacrifice of 
a hundred oxen or beasts of the same kind; hence, 
any large number of victims. 

Slaughtered hecatombs around them bleed. Addison. 

VWée/a-tim/pe-don, n. [Gr. éixardyredos, hundred 
feet long, ro txaréyredov, the Parthenon, from éxarév, 
hundred, and mois, rodds, foot.] (Arch.) A temple 
one hundred feet in length. [Zavre.] 

Hee/a-tin/sty-lin, n. [Gr. éxarév, hundred, and 
ordAos, pillar.] (Arch.) A temple having a hundred 
columns. 

Héck, n. See hack, Scot. heck, hack, hake, A-8. 
hiica, bar, hiicce, hook, crook; Icel. haki, hook; O. 
Sw. hick, manger, aot 

1. The division from the side of a fire, in the form 
of a passage, in old houses. [| Prov. Eng. Halliwell. 

2. A door; especially one not closely paneled, 
but partly of lattice-work ; — called, also, heck-door. 
[Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

3. The bar or latch of adoor. [Prov. Eng.] 

4. A rack for cattle to feed at. [ Prov. Eng.] 

5. An instrument for catching fish, made in the 
form of lattice-work or a grating. Chambers. 

6. An apparatus through which the threads of 
warps pass from the bobbins to the warping-mill, 
in weaving, and by means of which they are sepa- 
rated into sets for the heddles. 

7. The bend or winding of ariver. [Prov. Eng.] 

Half-heck, the lower half of a door. — Heck-board, the 
board at the bottom of a cart. — Heck-box, or frame, that 
which carries the heck in warping. 

Weéck’le (hék/1), n. & v.t. The same as HACKLE. 

HE¥ectare (ek-tiir’), n. [Fr., from Gr, éxaréy, hun- 
dred, and Lat. area, a piece of level ground.) A 
French measure of area, or superficies, containing 
a hundred ares, or ten thousand square metres, and 
equivalent to 2.4711 English acres. 

WHée'tie, a. ([Gr. éxrixds, habitual, consump- 

Hée/tie-al,{ tive, from £%:s, habit, a habit of body 
or mind, from éyevv, to have, future éec ; Fr. hec- 
tique, Sp. hetico, It. etico.] 

t 1. Pertaining to hectic; habitual; constant. 

2. Affected with hectic fever; as, a hectic pa- 
tient. 

* No hectic student scares the gentle maid. Taylor. 

Hée!tie, n. (Med.) The fever of irritation and de- 
bility, occurring usually at an advanced stage of 
exhausting disease, as in pulmonary consumption. 

Wée/tie-al-ly, adv. Ina hectic manner. 

Wée/to-edt/y-lized (-két/¥-lizd), a. Changed into 
a hectocotylus, as happens to one of the arms of the 
male of a kind of cuttle-fish, 

Hée/to-edt/y-liis, n. [Gr. éxrés, out of, or separate 
from, and kotéAn, a small cup} (Physiol.) The 
arm of a kind of cuttle-fish, which takes on a modi- 
fied form, and bears the male generative organs, and 
which separates from the male so as to swim free, 
in which state it performs its appointed functions. 

Carpenter. 

Hée/to-gram, n. [Fr. hectogramme, from Gr. 
écar6v, hundred, and ypaupa, gram, q.v.] A French 
measure of weight, containing a hundred grams, or 
about 3.627 ounces avoirdupois. 

Hfectogramme (ék/to-grim’), n. [Fr.] The same 
as HECTOGRAM. 

Hee+t6li-ter, or Hée/to-li/ter, n. [Fr. hectolitre, 
from Gr. fxarév, hundred, and Airpa, pound. See 
Liver or Lirre.}] <A French measure of capacity 
for liquids, containing a hundred litres ; equal to a 
tenth of a cubie metre, nearly 26} gallons of wine 
measure, or 22,0097 imperial gallons. As a dry 
measure, itis called a setier, and contains 10 deca- 
litres, or about 28 Winchester bushels. 

E¥ectolitre (&k/to-le/tr), n. [Fr.] The same as 
HECTOLITER. 

Hee-tdm/e-ter, or Hée/to-mé@/ter, n. [Fr. hec- 
tometre, from Gr. éxarév, hundred, and pérpov, meas- 
ure. See MeTER or METRE.] A French measure 
of length, equal to a hundred metres, It is equiva- 
lent nearly to 328.09 English feet. 

E¥ectométre (¢k/to-ma’tr), mn. [Fr.] The same as 
HECTOMETER. 

Hée’tor, n. [From Hector, the son of Priam, a 
brave Trojan warrior.|] A bully; a blustering, tur- 
bulent, noisy fellow ; hence, one who teases or 
vexes. 


Hée/tor, v. t. [imp. & p. p. HECTORED; p. pr. & 
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vb. N. HECTORING.] To treat with insolence; to 
threaten; to bully; hence, to torment by words; to 
tease; to irritate; to fret; to annoy; to vex. ‘‘ Hec- 
toring his servants.” Arbuthnot. 

Hée/tor, v.i. To play the bully; to bluster; to be 
turbulent or insolent. Swift. 

Hée/tor-ism, n. The disposition or practice of a 
hector; a bullying. 

Hée/tor-ly, a. Resembling a hector; blustering; 
insolent; teasing. ‘‘Hectorly, ruffian-like swagger- 
ing or huffing.” Barrow, 

EX ectostére (&k/to-star’), n. [Fr., from Gr. éxarév, 
hundred, and orepeds, solid.] A French measure of 
solidity, containing one hundred cubic meters, and 
equivalent to 3531.66 English or 3531.05 United States 
cubic feet. 

Héd/dle, n.; pl. HED/DLES (héd/dlz). [Cf. HEALDS. | 
(Weaving.) One of the sets of parallel doubled 
threads which are arranged in sets, and, with their 
mounting, compose the harness employed to guide 
the warp threads to the lathe or batten; heald. 

Héd/dle-eye, n. (Weaving.) The eye or loop 
formed in each heddle to receive a warp thread. 

Héd/dling,n. The act of drawing the warp threads 
through the heddle-eyes of a weaver’s harness. 

Wéd/e-ra/ceotis (héd/e-ra/shus), a. [Lat. hedera- 
ceus, from hedera, ivy.] Pertaining to, resembling, 
or producing ivy. 

Weéd/e-ral, a. Composed of, or pertaining to, ivy. 

Heéd/e-rif/er-otis, a. [Lat. hedera, ivy, and ferre, 
to bear.] Producing ivy. 

Méd/e-rOse/ (125), a. [Lat. hedera, ivy.] Pertain- 
ing to ivy; full of ivy. 

Hedge (hej), n. [A-S. hege, hegge, hiige, haga, 
hiig, O. H. Ger. hegga, M. H. Ger. hegge, hecke, N. 
H. Ger. hecke, D. hegge, heg, haag, Icel. hagi, Dan. 
hiikke, hiik, Sw. hick. See TWAuGcuH.] <A thicket of 
bushes, usually thorn-bushes; especially, such a 
thicket planted as a fence between any two portions 
of land; and also any sort of shrubbery, as ever- 
greens planted in a line or as a fence; particularly, 
such a thicket planted round a field to fence it, or 
in rows, to separate the parts of a garden. 

Through the verdant maze 
Of sweetbrier hedges I pursue my walk. Thomson. 
{= Hedge is sometimes prefixed to another word, or 
used in composition, to denote something rustic, outland- 
ish, poor, or mean. 

HMédge (hej), v.t. [imp. & p. p. HEDGED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. HEDGING.] [A-S. hegian, N. & M. H. Ger. 
hegen, O. H. Ger. hegjan, hekjan.] 

1. To inclose or separate with a hedge; to fence 
with a thicket of shrubs or small trees; as, to hedge 
a field or garden. 

2. To obstruct, as a road, with a barrier; to hin- 
der from progress or success ;— sometimes with owt. 

I will hedge up thy way with thorns. Hos. ii. 6. 

Loll?us Urbius...drew another wall... to hedge out in- 
cursions from the north. Milton. 

3. To surround for defense; to fortify; to guard; 
to protect; to hem in, ‘‘ England hedged in with 


the main.” Shak. 
4. To surround so as to prevent escape. 
That is a law to hedge in the cuckoo. Locke. 


To hedge a bet, to bet upon both sides; that is, after 
having bet on one side, to bet also on the other side, thus 
guarding against great loss, whatever may be the result. 


Hédge (héj), v.i. 1. To hide, as in a hedge; to 
hide; to skulk. Shak. 
2. To bet on both sides. 
Médse/-bill, n. A cutting hook used in dress- 
Wéds/ing-bill,§ ing hedges. 
HédzZe’-bérn, a. Of low birth, as if born in_the 


woods; outlandish; obscure. Shak. 
Hédge!’-bote, n. Wood for repairing hedges, al- 
lowed to a tenant. Blackstone. 


Hédge’-ereep/er,n. One who skulks under hedges 
for bad purposes. Johnson. 
Hédse’-fii/mi-to-ry, n. (Bot.) A plant belonging 
to the genus Fumaria. Ainsworth. 
WMédge’-gir/lie, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 


Alliaria, so called in allusion to the smell of its 
Loudon. 


leaves. 
Hédge/hog, n. 

1. (Z061.) A small 
animal of the genus 
Erinaceus, having 
the hair on the up- 
per part of its body 
mixed with prickles 
or spines, and en- 
dowed with power of 
rolling itself into a 
ball so as to present the spines outwardly in every 
direction. It is nocturnal in its habits, feeding upon 
insects and reptiles. 

{> The name is sometimes used as a term of reproacir 


2. (Bot.) A species of Medicago (M. intertexta), 
the pods of which are armed with short spines; — 
ie heey so called. Loudon. 
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oe eS ‘ = 
Hedgehog (Zrinaceus Huropceus). 


. (Ichth.) The globe-fish. See GLOBE-FISH. 
. A form of dredging-machine, Simmonds. 
Hédse/hbg-this/tle (-this/l), n. (Bot.) A plant; 
the cactus. 
Wédge’-h¥s/sop (or hi/zup), n. (Bot.) A bitter 
herb of the genus Gratiola, the leaves of which are 
emetic and purgative. 
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Hiédge/less, a. Having no hedge. 
HéEdge/-miir/riage, nm. A secret or clandestine 
marriage. Halling. 
Heédge/-mitis/‘tard, n. (Bot.) An evergreen plan 
of the genus Hrysimum. Loudon. 
Heédge/-nét/tle, n. (Bot.) An herb, or undershrub, 
of the genus Stachys, whose flowers grow in spikes, 
and the species of which are chiefly strong-smelling 
weeds. Loudon. 
Hédge/-nGte, n. [i.e., the note of a hedge-bird. 
Cf. HEDGE-BORN.] Mean, low, or contemptible 
writing. Dryden. 
Wédge’pig, n. A young hedgehog. Shak. 
MWeédge/-priést, n. A low, ignorant priest. ‘‘ Hedge- 
priests were muttering prayers.” W. Scott. 
Wédg/er, n. One who makes or mends hedges. 
Wédge’-row, n. A row or series of shrubs, or 
trees, planted for inclosure, or separation of fields. 
“By hedge-row elms, and hillocks green.” Milton, 
Hédge’-sehool, n. An open-air school beside a 
hedge, in Ireland. Kohl. 
Hédge/-spar/row, n. (Ornith.) A European bird 
(the Accentor modularis) which frequents hedges, 
of a reddish-brown and ash color, tipped with 
white. 
WMédge/-stake, n. A stake to support a hedge. 
Hedge/-writ/er, n. (Cf. HEDGE-NOTE.] A Grub- 


street writer, or low author. Swift. 
Se ee n. A bill or hook like a sickle, for 
pruning hedges. Sidney. 


We-dén/ie, a. [Gr. idovexds, from jjdov4, pleasure, 
akin to HdecSat, to delight, ijdvs, sweet, pleasant. | 
Pertaining to pleasure. 

Hedonic sect (Antiq.), a sect that placed the highest 
good in the gratification of the senses ;—called also Cy- 
renatc sect. 


Wéd/on-igm (110), n. [See supra.] The doctrine 
of the Cyrenaic sect, or school of Aristippus. 
Wéd/on-ist, rn. One who believed in Hedonism. 
Heed, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. HEEDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
poe nee fee: hédan, D. hoeden, Fries. hoda, 
huda, O. H. Ger. hwotan, M. H. Ger. hiieten, N. H. 
Ger. hiiten, Dan. hytte, allied to Lat. cawtwm, cavi- 
tum, cavere, cautio.) To mind; to regard with 
care; to take notice of; to attend to; to observe. 
With pleasure Argus the musician heeds. Dryden. 
Heed, n. 1. Attention, notice, observation, regard; 
—often with give or take; as, take heed to your 
ways. 
: With wanton heed and giddy cunning. Milton. 
Amasa took no heed to the sword that was in Joab’s hand. 
2 Sam, xx. 10. 
2. Careful, reverential, or fearful attention. 
Because the preacher was wise, ... he gaye good heed, and 
sought out and set in order many proverbs. Eccles. xii. 9. 
3. A look or expression indicating care or seri- 
ousness. [ Obs. and rare.) 
He did it with a serious mind; a heed 
Wasin his countenance. 
Weed, v.7. To mind; to consider. 
Heed/ful,a. Full of heed; cautious; circumspect; 
vigilant; attentive. Shak. 
HMeed/ful-ly, adv. Inaheedful manner ; attentively ; 
watchfully. 
Heed/ful-ness, ». The state of being heedful; at- 
tention; caution; vigilance; circumspection. 
Meed@/i-ly, adv. [From heedy.] Cautiously; vigi- 
lantly. [Obs.] Bailey. 
WMeed/i-ness, n. Attention; caution. [Obs.] Bailey. 
Heed/less, a. Without heed; careless; thoughtless, 
regardless; unobserving. ‘‘O negligent and heed- 


Shak. 
Warton. 


less discipline.” Shak. 
The heedless lover does not know 
Whose eyes they are that wound him so. Waller. 


Weed/less-ly, adv. In aheedless manner; care- 
lessly; negligently; inattentively. 

Heed/less-ness, n. The state of being heedless; 
inattention; carelessness; thoughtlessness. 

Heed’y, a. Giving heed; careful. [Obs.] ‘Heedy 
shepherds.” Spenser. 

WMeel, n. ea hél, pl. héla, O. D. hiele, N. D. hiel, 
O. Fries. heila, héla, Icel. héll, hdl, Dan. & Sw. hil, 
allied to Lat. calx, Ir. sal, Gael. sail.] 

1. The hinder part of the foot; hence, sometimes, 
the whole foot; —in man or quadrupeds. 

The stag recalls his strength, his speed, 
His winged heels. Denham. 

2. The hinder part of any eovering for the foot, 
as of a shoe, sock, &c. 

3. The latter or remaining part of any thing; the 
closing or concluding part; as, the heel of a session. 
“The heel of the white loaf that cam frae the bail- 
lie’s.” W. Scott. 

4. Something considered as shaped like a human 
heel; a protuberance; a knob. Mortimer. 

5. A spur, as being set on the heel of a boot; as, 
the horse understands the heel well. 

6. The part of a thing corresponding in position 
to the human heel; the lower back-part, or part on 
which a thing rests; especially, (Nawt.) (a.) The 
after-end of a ship’s keel. (b.) The lower end of a 
mast, a boom, the bowsprit, the stern-post, &c. 


Totten. 
7. (Arch.) A cyma reversa, so called by work- 
men. Gwilt. 


Heel of a rafter (Arch.), the end or part that rests on 
the wall-plate. Gwilt.— Neck and heels, the whole length 
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of the body. — To be at the heels of, to pursue closely; to 
follow hard; also, to attend closely. ‘‘ Hungry want is a¢ 
my heels.” Otway.— To be out at the heels, to have on 
_ stockings that are worn out; hence, to be in bad condi- 
tion. — To cool the heels, to wait. — To go heels over head, 


to turn Over so as to bring the heels uppermost; hence, | 


to move in a hasty, inconsiderate, or rash manner. — Zo 
have the heels of, to outrun. — To lay by the heels, to fet- 
ter; to shackle; to confine. Addison.— To show the 
heels, to flee; to run from. — Zo take to the heels, to flee; 
to betake to flight. 


Weel, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. HEELED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


HEELING. ] 


1. To perform by the use of the heels, as in dan- | 


cing, running, and the like, 
’ I can not sing, 
Nor heel the high lavolt. 
2. To add a heel to; as, to heel a shoe. 
3. To arm with a gaff, as a cock for fighting. _ 
Ffeel, v. i. (Naut.) To incline; to lean, as a ship; 
as, the ship heels a-port, or a-starboard. ; 
Heeler, n. A cock that strikes well with his heels. 
Hieel/-pié¢e, n. 1. Armor for the heels. Chesteryield. 
2.. A piece of leather on the heel of a shoe. 
3. The end. ‘The heel-piece of his book.” 
Lloyd. 
Heel/-pdst, n. (Naut.) The post which supports, 
at the outer end, the propelling screw of a steam 
vessel. 
Heel/-tap, ”. 1. A small piece of leather for the 
heel of a shoe. 
2. A small portion of liquor remaining at the bot- 
tom of a glass after drinking. Halliwell. 
Heel’-tap, v.t. To add a piece of leather to the heel 
of, as of a shoe. 

Wieel/-tool, n. <A kind of chisel used by turners, 
haying an acute cutting edge and an angular base. 
HWfeer, n. The length of two cuts or leas of linen or 
woolen threads. 7 
HMeéft,n. [Eng. heave. Cf. A-S. hefe, Icel. hdfgi, 

weight.] 
1. The act or effort of heaving or lifting; violent 
strain or exertion; effort. [Obs.] 
He cracks his gorge, his sides, 
With violent he/ts. Shak. 
2. Weight; ponderousness. [Prov. Eng. Colloq. 


Je De 


3. The greater part or bulk of any thing. [Col- 
log. U.S.) Pickering. 
Héft, n. (See Harr.] A handle; ahaft. [Obs.] 
“ Blade and heft.” Waller. 


Heft, v.t. [imp. & p. p, HEFTED (HEFT, 0bs.); p. 
pr. & vb. n. HEFTING. | 
1. To heave up; to lift. 
Inflamed with wrath, his raging blade he heft. Spenser. 
2. To prove or try the weight of by raising. 
[Prov. Eng. Colloq. U.S.) 

Héft/ed, p.a. Raised; hence, excited; agitated ; — 
used in composition. Shak. 

Spb meee a. Pertaining to the philosophy of 
Hegel. 

He-gé@/li-an,m. One who holds to the philosophical 
system of Hegel. 

We-gé/li-an-ism, ) n. The philosophical system of 

Hié/sel-ism, egel. 

Hegs'e-méonsie, a. (Gr. tryepoveKés. See infra. ] 

Wé %/e-mdn/ie-al, Principal; ruling; predomi- 
nant. fotherby. 

He Sém/ony, n. [Gr. hyenovia, from jyenov, guide, 
leader, from #yetoSar, to go before.] Leadership ; 
preponderant influence or authority ; — usually ap- 
plied to the relation of a government or state to its 
neighbors or confederates. Lieber. 

He-gi/ra, or Més/i-ra (Synop., § 130), nm. [Writ- 
ten also hejiva.] [Ar. hidjrat, hidjrah, departure, 
from hadjara, to separate, to desert one’s country 
or friends.] The flight of Mohammed from Mecca, 
July 16, A. D. 622; — from which date time is reck- 
oned by the Mohammedans; hence, any flight or 
exodus. 

Kiéif/er (héf/er), n.. [A-S. heahfore, hedfore, hed- 
Jre, perhaps from hedh, hed, high, chief, and fear, 
bull, ox, O. H. Ger. farri, furro, far, bull, allied to 
Gr. wé6ots, Téorts, calf, heifer.] A young cow. 

Heigh/-ho (hiv/h6), interj. An exclamation express- 
ing surprise, uneasiness, or weariness. 

Ficight (bit), 2. (Coa heahdho, heddho, héhdho, 

Wight hyhdho, from hedh, hedg, hed, high; Goth. 
hauhitha, D. hoogte, Sw. hégd, Dan. hdide, N. H. 
Ger. hohe, O. H. Ger. hohi, Goth. hauhei.} 

1. The condition of being high; elevated position; 
eminence, 

_2. The measure of the distance to which any thing 
rises above its foot, basis, or foundation; altitude. 
‘A church that isin length one hundred feet, ... 
and in height near fifty.” Bacon. 

I know she is about my height. Shak. 

3. Degree of latitude either north or south. [ Obs.] 
Guinea lieth to the north sea, in the same height as Peru to 

the south. bbot. 
4. That which is elevated; an eminence; a sum- 
mit; a hill or mountain; as, Dorchester Heights. 
Alpine heights.” Dryden. 
5. Elevation in excellence of any kind, as in pow- 

er, learning, arts; also, an advanced degree of 
social rank; pre-eminence or distinction in society ; 
prominenee. 


Shak. | 
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He affects, past all men, height ; 
All would in his power hoid, all make his subjects. Chapman. 


6. Utmost degree in extent or violence; as, the 
height of a fever, of passion, of madness, of folly, 
of happiness, of good-breeding; the height of a 
tempest. , 

My grief was at the height before thou camest. 

7. Progress toward eminence; grade; degree. 

Social duties are carried to greater heights, and enforced 
with stronger motives, by the principles of our religion. 

Addison. 
fe" In the first mode of spelling (height), this word 
was formerly pronounced at. 
Meight/en | (hit/n), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. HEIGHT- 
Hight/en ENED, HIGHTENED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HEIGHTENING, HIGHTENING. | 

1. To make high; to raise higher; to elevate. 

2. To carry forward; to make better in excellence 
or good qualities; to advance; to increase; as, to 


heighten virtue ; to heighten the beauties of descrip- | H&l/i-eoid, n. 


tion, or of poetry. 

3. To advance toward a worse state; to augment 
in violence; to intensify. 

Foreign states used their endeavors to heighten our con- 
fusion. Addison. 

4. To set off to advantage, by means of contrast; 
to make brighter, more intense, or prominent. 


To heighten a tint, is to make it lighter and more prominent | Wé1/i-eoid al, 


by means of touches of light opaque color placed upon it. 
fairholt. 


a : 
Hightomor,’ One who heightens. 
Hei/notis (ha/nus), a. [Fr. hatineux, from haine, 
hatred, O. Fr. hwine, from hair, to hate, O. Fr. 
hadir, from Goth. hatan, A-8. hatian, O. Sax. 
hatan, hetian, O. Fries. hatia. See HATE.] Hate- 
ful; odious; hence, great; enormous: aggravated; 
as, a heinous sin or crime. 
How heinous had the fact been, how deserving 
Of blame! Milton. 
Syn.—Enormous ; excessive ; aggravated ; great ; 
monstrous; flagrant; flagitious; atrocious. 

Hei/notis-ly (ha/nus-l¥), adv. In a heinous man- 
ner; hatefully; abominably; enormously. 

Eiei/notis-mess (ha/nus-), m. The state of being 
heinous ; odiousness ; enormity ; as, the heinousness 
of theft, or robbery, or of any crime. 

Hé@ir (ar), n. ([O. Fr. heir, hoir, eir, oir, N. Fr. 
héritier, Pr. her, heres, heretier, It. erede, from Lat. 
hares, heredis.| 

1. One who receives, inherits, or is entitled to 
succeed to the possession of any property after the 
death of its owner; one in whom the title to an 
estate vests on the death of the proprietor; one on 
whom the law bestows the title or property of an- 
other at the death of the latter. 

Iam my father’s heir and only son. Shak. 

2. One who receives any endowment from an 
ancestor or relation; as, the heir of one’s reputa- 
tion, virtues, and the like, ‘‘/Zeir to an honorable 
name,” Macaulay. 

Heir apparent. See APPARENT. — Heir at law, one 
who, after his ancestor's death, has a right to inherit all 
his intestate estate. Wharton. — Heir presumptive, one 
who, if the ancestor should die immediately, would be 
his heir, but whose right to the inheritance may be de- 
feated by the birth of a nearer relative, or by some other 
contingency. 

Hié@ir (fr), v.¢. To inherit; to succeed to. [Rare.] 

One only daughter /eired the royal state. Dryden. 

Héix/-ap-par/en-¢y (fr/-), n. The state of being 
heir-apparent. [Rare.] 

Wéir/dém (fr/dum), n,. 
cession by inheritance. 

Ei@ir’ess (ar/es), n. A female heir. 

Hi@ir’less (Arles), @. Destitute of an heir. 

Héix’-loom (fr/ldom), n. {Eng. heir, and A-8. 
loma, geloma, household stuff. See Loom.] Any 
furniture, movable or personal chattel, which by 
law or special custom descends to the heir along 
with the inheritance; any piece of personal prop- 
erty that has been in a family for several genera- 
tions. 


nN. 


The state of an heir; suc- 
Burke. 


Woe to him whose daring hand profanes 
The honored heir-looms of his ancestors. Moir. 

Héir’ship (fr/ship), m. The state, character, or 
privileges of an heir; right of inheriting. 

Heirship movables, certain kinds of movables which the 
heir is entitled to take, besides the heritable estate. [Scot.] 

He-ji/va, or Héj/i-ra, n. See HEGIRA. 

(Gr. éAXbs, fawn, and pis, mouse.] 
(Zo6l.) A burrowing, rodent animal, of the genus 
Pedetes (P. capensis), found at the Cape of Good 
Hope, resembling in size and color a hare, but hay- 
ing a long tail; — called also jumping-rat or jump- 
ing-hare. 

Héld, imp. & p. p. of hold. See Houp. 

Hele, v.t. [A-S. & O. H. Ger. helan, N. H. Ger. 
hehlen, allied to Lat. celare; whence Goth. & O. H. 
Ger. huljan, N. H. Ger. hiillen, Icel. hylia, Sw. 
hélja, Dan. hylle, to cover, vail. Cf. HInt, v. ¢., 2, 
and CONCEAL.] To hide; to conceal; to cover; to 
roof. [Obs.] Gower. 

Hé/li-ae, a. [Gr. iAtaxés, belonging to the sun, 

He-li/ae-al, from #ALos, the sun; N. Lat. helia- 
cus, Fr. héluaque.] (Astron.) Emerging from the 
light of the sun, or passing into it; rising or setting 
at the same, or nearly the same, time as the sun. 








HELIOTROPE 


(= The heliacal rising of a star is when, after being ~ 


in conjunction with the sun, and invisible, it emerges from 
the light so as to be visible in the morning before sun- 
rising. On the contrary, the heliacal setting of a star is 
when the sun approaches so near as to render it invisible 
by its superior splendor. . > 


Shak, | We-li/ae-al-ly, adv. Inanheliacal manner. ‘ Like 


a star rising heliacally, or hidden in the blaze of the 
sun.” De Quincy. 
FHC li-Gn'the-miim,n. (Gr. Hos, sun, and dvSe- 
pov, flower.] (Bot.) A genus of plants ineluding 
the rock-rose and frost-weed. 
EWG Ui-Gan' thus, n. (Gr. fdcos, sun, and dvSos, 
flower.] (Bot.) A genus of plants; sun-flower. 
WéVi-eal, a. [From helix, q.v.] Of, or pertaining 
to, a helix; having a spiral form; spiral. 
He-lig/iform, a. (Lat. helix (Gr. €\:%) and forma, 
form. See HELIx.] Having the form of a helix; 


helical. 
[Fr. hélicoide, Gr. Edtxoerdis 5 ie 
spiral, and efdoc, shape. See'HELIx.] (Geom.) 
warped surface which may be generated bya straight 
line moving in such a manner that every point of it 
shall have a uniform motion in the direction of a 
fixed straight line, and at the same time a uniform 
angular motion about it. Math. Dict. 
Hél/i-eoid a. Spiral; spirally curved, like 
the spire of a univalve shell, 


Helicoid parabola (Math.), the curve which would be 
formed, upon the supposition that the axis of the common 
parabola is bent round into the periphery of a circle, by a 
line passing through the extremities of the ordinates, 
which now converge toward the center of the said circle; 
— called also the parabolic spiral. 


HWel/i-edm/e-try, n. [Gr. edck, Edtxos, a spiral, 
and pérpov, measure.] (Geom.) The art of measur- 
ing, or of drawing, spiral lines on a plane. 

EXEV/i-edm, n. [Lat., Gr. ‘EXcxdéy.]_ A mountain in 
Beotia, in Greece, supposed by the Greeks to be 
the residence of Apollo and the Muses. 

Hé1/i-e0/ni-an, a. ([Lat. Heliconius.] Pertaining 
to Helicon, 

Hile-li-e’ter-€s,n. [See HEvIx.] (Bot.) A genus of 
flowering shrubs in which the carpels are twisted in 
a screw-like manner. 

Hé/ling, n. [See HELE, v.¢.] That which covers; 
hence, the covering of a roof; a coyerlet, and the 
like. [Written also hiling.] Halliwell. 

Hé/li-o-cén/trie, a. [Fr. héliocentrique; Gr. 

Hé/li-o-cén/trie-al, i}Atos, the sun, and xéyrpor, 
center.] (Astron.) Pertaining to the sun’s center, 
or appearing to be seen from it. 


Heliocentric parallax, the are of a great circle in- 
cluded between the heliocentric and the geocentric places 
of a body. — Heliocentric place, the latitude, longitude, 
&c., of a heavenly body. 


H@/li-o-ehrome, 7. [Gr. fA 10s, the sun, and xpépa, 
color.} A colored photograph. R, Hunt, 

Hé/li-o-ehrém/ie, a. Pertaining to heliocromy. 

H@/li-deh’/ro-my, n. [Gr. jj\:os, the sun, and 
xp@pua, color. ] The art of producing colored pho- 
tographs. 

Hé/li-o-graph, n. 
by heliography. 

Hé/li-o-graph/ie, a. Pertaining to heliography. 

Hé/li-6g’/ra-phy, n. [Gr. fj\tos, the sun, and 
ypagew, to write.] The art of taking pictures on 
any prepared material by means of the sun and a 
eamera obscura; photography. Rk, Hunt. 

Hé/li-6l/a-ter, n. [Gr. cos, the sun, and Aarpns, 
Aarpts, Servant, worshiper, from \arpedery, to serve, 
to worship.] A worshiper of the sun. Drummond, 

Hé1i-6Va-try,n. [Gr. fAcos, the sun, and \arpesia, 
service, worship. See supra.] The worship of the 
sun, a branch of Sabianism. 

Hé/1i-6m/e-ter, n. [Fr. héliometre ; Gr. dws, the 
sun, and pérpov, measure.] (Astron.) An instrument 
used originally for measuring the diameter of the 
sun, now employed for delicate measurements, as 
the distance between double stars. It is a divided 
object-glass micrometer, that is, a telescope, usually 
of large size, and mounted equatorially, with its 
object-glass divided on a diameter, the two portions 
being capable of motion relatively to each other by 
means of a screw, so that two images of an object, 
or of different objects, formed in the field, may be 
brought in contact, and their distance determined 
by the revolutions of the screw. 

Hé/li-o-sedpe, n. ([Fr. hélioscope; Gr. HAtos, the 
sun, and oxo7eiv, radix cxe7, to look carefully, tospy.] 
(Astron.) A telescope fitted for viewing the sun 
without injury to the eyes, as when made with col- 
ored glasses, or with mirrors formed simply of sur- 
faces of transparent glass, which reflect but a small 
portion of light. 

Hé/li-o-stat, n. 
and orarés, placed, standing; {icrdva:, to place, 
stand.] An instrument by which a sunbeam may 
be introduced into a dark room, and, by means of 
clock-work, kept in a fixed position. 

Hé/li-o-trope, n. [Fr. héliotrope, Lat. heliotro- 
pium, Gy. nAcorpércov ; HAcos, the sun, and rpérew, 
to turn, rpémos, turn. 

1. (Anc. Astron.) 
by the ancients for showing when the sun arrived at 
the tropics and the equinoctial line. 

2. (Bot.) A very fragrant plant of the genus He- 


[See infra.] A picture taken 
It. Hunt, 
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[Fr. héliostate; Gr. hAtos, the sun, 


n instrument or machine used © 
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liotropum, called also turnsole, or girasole, The 
most frequent species is H. peruvianum. 

3. (Geodesy.) An instrument for making signals 
to an observer at a distance, by means of the sun’s 
rays thrown off from a mirror. 

4. (Min.) A variety of chalcedony, of a deep-green 
color, variegated with blood-red or yellowish spots. 

We/li-o-trop/er, n. The person at a geodetic sta- 
tion who has charge of the heliotrope. 

Hélisphér‘ie, a. [For helicospheric, from 

Wéli-sphér/ie-al,} Gr. édcz, helix, and ogarpikés, 
spherical.] Spiral. ae 

Helispherical line 
(Math.), the rhomb line in 
navigation ; — so called be- 
cause, on the globe, it winds 
round the pole spirally, 
coming nearer and nearer 
to it, but never terminating 
in it. Barlow. 


We/lix (Synop., § 130), n. 
bibs HEL/I-cEs. [Lat. he- : 
ae Fr. hélice, Gr. etx, Helices. (Arch.) 
twisted, spiral, from éAiccecy, to turn round.] 

1. A spiral line, as of wire in a coil; a circumyo- 
lution; a winding, or something that is spiral. 

2. (Arch.) A caulicule or little volute under the 
flowers of the Corinthian capital. 

3. (Anat.) The whole 
circuit or extent of the 
auricle, or external bor- 
der of the ear. Brande. 

4. (Zool.) The snail- 
shell. 

HMell,n. ([A-8. hell, D. hel, 
O. H. Ger. hella, hellia, 
M. H. Ger. helle, N. H. 
Ger. holle, Goth. halja, : 
Icel. hel, death, Sw. hel- : 
vete, helfvete, Dan. hel- Helices. (Zool. 
vede, hell; originally Icel. Hel, A-S. Hell, O. H. Ger. 
Hella, Hellia, Goth. Halja is the Goddess of Death, 
from A-S. & O. H. Ger. helan, to hele, conceal. See 
HELE. 

1. The place of the dead, or of souls after death; 
the lower regions, or the grave; called in Hebrew 
sheol, and by the Greeks hades. ‘He descended 
into hell.” Common Prayer. 

2. The place or state of punishment for the wicked 
after death; the abode of evil spirits. 

I'll speak to it, though hell itself should gape, 
And bid me hold my peace. Shak. 

3. A place where outcast persons or things are 
gathered; as, (a4.) A dungeon or prison; also, in 
certain games, a place to which those who are caught 
are carried for detention. (b.) A gambling-house. 
(c.) A place into which a tailor throws his shreds, 
or a printer his broken type. Hudibras. 

Gates of hell (Script.), the power and policy of Satan 
and his instruments. 

WEll, v.t. To plunge as into an abyss; to over- 
whelm. [0bs.] Spenser. 

HeWlanoddie,n. [Gr. ‘E\avodixns, from “Env, 
a Greek, and dixn, right, judgment.] (Gr. Antiq.) 
A judge of the games, exercises, or combats, who 
i to which of the candidates the prizes be- 
onged. 

HEéil’-bénd/er, n. (Zodl.) The large North Amer- 
ican salamander, Menopoma Alleghaniensis. 














HEll’-black, w. Black as hell. Shak. 
HE1l/-born, a. Born in hell. 
Heéll/-bréd, a. Produced in hell. Spenser. 


Wéll’-brewed (-brud), @. Prepared in hell. 

WEM/-brdoth, x, A composition for infernal pur- 
poses. Shak. 

HEll/-eat, n. A witch; a hag. Middleton. 

HélV-doomed, a. Doomed or consigned to hell. 

HéWVle-bdre, n. [Gr. édzBopos, Lat. helleborus, 
Fr. helidbore, ellébore.] (Bot.) A plant used in 
medicine, 

0 The black hellebore, Christmas-rose, or Christmas- 
flower, is of the genus Helleborus (H. niger), and the 
white hellebore,of the genus Veratrum (V. album). Both 
are acrid and poisonous, and are used in medicine as 
eyacuants and alteratives. Among the ancients, a plant 
to which the name was given was held to cure insanity; | 
it was I/. officinalis, or orientalis. Its purgative proper- 
ties may have rendered it useful in cases of insanity. 


HieVle-bor/igm, n. A medicinal preparation of 


hellebore. Farrand. | 
re ees a, Pertaining to the Hellenes; Hel- 
enic. 


Hel-lén/ie, or Hel-lé/nie (Synop., § 130), a. [Gr. 
‘EXAjveos, “EAAnvixés, from "E)dAnv, Hellen, son of 
Deucalion, whence "E\Anves, his descendants, at first 
dwellers in the Thessalian Hellas, later the Greeks 
in general; Fr. Hellénique.] Pertaining to the Hel- 
lenes, or inhabitants of Greece; Greek; Grecian. 

HéVlen-ism,n. (Gr. ‘E\Anvicués, Fr. Hellénisme.]} 
A phrase in the idiom, genius, or construction of the 
Greek language; a Grecism. Addison. 

HéVien-ist, n. [Gr. ‘E\Anvioriis, Fr. Helléniste.] 

J. One who affiliates with Greeks, or imitates 
Greek manners; especially, a person of Jewish 
extraction who used the Greek language as his 
mother tongue, as did the Jews of Asia Minor, 
Greece, Syria, and elsewhere. 

2. One skilled in the Greek language; a Grecian. 
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HeéVlen-ist/ie, a. [Fr. Hellénistique.] Pertaining 


to the Hellenists. 


Hellenistic language, the Greek spoken or used by the 
Jews who lived in Egypt and other countries where the 
Greek language prevailed. 


HélVlen-ist/ie-al-ly, adv. According to the Hel- 


lenistic dialect. Gregory. 


HeélWlen-ize, v. i. (Gr. ‘E\Anvifciv.] To use the 


Greek language. 


WéVles-pont, n. A narrow strait between Euro 


e 
and Asia, now called the Dardanelles ; a part of ie 
passage between the Euxine and the Egean Rea, 


HeéWVles-pont/ine, a. [Lat. Hellespontius, Helles- 


ponticus, Gr.‘E\Anoréyrtos, from Lat. Hellespontus, 
Gr. ‘EdAjorovros, literally sea of Helle; ‘Edn, 
Helle, and zéyros, sea.] Pertaining to the Helles- 
pont. Mitford, 


HélV-hag,n. <A hag of hell. 
Htell/-hat/ed, a. Abhorred as hell. Shak. 
Héll-hiiunt/ed, a. Haunted by hell or the devil. 
Héll’-hound,n. <A dog of hell; an agent of hell. 
WiéVli-er, n. [Also heler; from hele, to hide, to 


cover. See HELE.] One who heles or covers; 
hence, a tiler or thatcher. [Obs.] Halliwell, 


WéW ish, a. Pertaining to hell; fit for hell in qual- 


ities or character; infernal; malignant; wicked; 
detestable, 


Wel ish-ly, adv. Ina hellish manner; infernally; 


wickedly. 


HéllV/ish-ness, n. The qualities of hell, or of its 


inhabitants ; extreme wickedness, malignity, or im- 
iety. 


y 
WEll/-kite, n. A kite of an infernal breed. Shak. 
WHEW ward, adv. Toward hell. Pope. 
Héll’y, a. Having the qualities of hell. Anderson. 
Hélm,n. [A-S. helma, healma, rudder, D. & N. H. 


Ger. helm, helve, handle, and a rudder, helm, Prov. 
Ger. helbm for helben, M. H. Ger. halm, helve, han- 
dle. Cf. HELVE.] 

1. (Naut.) The instrument by which a ship is 
steered, consisting of a rudder, a tiller, and, in large 
vessels, a wheel. 

2. The place of direction or management; as, to 
be at the helm in the administration, 

3, Ahelve., [Obs.] 


A great ax first she gave, that two ways cut, 
In which a fair, well-polished helm was put. Chapman. 


4. The stem or stalk of grain. See HAuLM. 


Hélm,v.¢. 1. To steer; to guide; to direct. [Obs.] 


The or stream of life, and the business he hath helmed, 
must give him a better proclamation. Shak. 


2. To cover with a hemlet, 


The helmed cherubim ; 
Are seen in glittering ranks. Hilton. 


Wélm, N. ag O. Sax., D., & Ger. helm, Goth. 
Hélm/et, hi. 


ms, Icel. hidlmr, Dan. & Sw. hielm, 
from A-S. & O. H. Ger. helan, to hide, to hele; 
allied to Lith. szalmas, Slav. shljem, Russ. shlem; 
whence O. Fr. healme, halme, elme, N. Fr. heaume, 
Pr. elm, It., Pg., & O. Sp. elmo, N. Sp. yelmo; O. Fr. 
healmet, Sp. & Pg. almete, for elmete.] 

1. Defensive armor for the head; 
a head-piece; a morion, 

2. That which resembles a helmet 
in form, position, &c.; as, (a.) The 
upper part of a retort. Boyle. (b.) 
The hood-formed upper sepal of 
some flowers, as of the snap-dragon. 
(c.) A heavy cloud lying on the brow 
ofa mountain. [Prov. ings 
Halliwell. 

3. (Her.) The representation of a Barred Helmet. 
helmet over shields or coats of arms, : 
denoting, by modifications of form, gradations of 
rank. 





Hélin/age, n. Guidance. [Lare.] , 
Hélim/et-shaped (-shapt), a. (Bot.) Shaped like a 


helmet; galeate. [See Jdlusé. of Galeate.} 


WEéVminth, n. (Gr. Erpnwvs, a worm. | 


1. (Zoél.) A worm, or worm-like animal, inhabit- 
ing the internal parts, or alimentary canal, of an an- 
imal, 

2. Aworm. See Worm. 


Hel-min/tha-gigue, n.  [Gr._ 2dpmevs, EdApevSos, 


worm, and dyewy, to lead or drive.]_ (Med.) A med- 
icine which causes the expulsion of worms; vermi- 
fuge. 


EXCU min-thi!a-sts,n. [Gr. thpwSiiiv, to suffer 


from worms, from ZApws, €AptyvSos, worm.] (Med.) 
A disease in which worms and their larves breed 
under the skin. 


Hel-min’thie, a. [Fr. helminthique, from Gr. 


Edpwvs, EXutvSos, worm, especially a tape-worm. ] 
Relating to worms; expelling worms. 


Hel-min/thie,n, A medicine for expelling worms; | 


a vermifuge. Coxe. 


Hel-min/thoid, a. [Gr. duis, worm, and efdos, 


form.] Worm-like; belonging to the helminths. 


Mel-min/tho-16g/ie, a.  ([Fr. _helmintholo- 
Hel-min/tho-l6é/ie-al,} gigue.) Pertaining to 


worms, or to their history. 


Hél/min-thdl/o-gist, ». ([Fr. helminthologiste, 


and helminthologue.| One who is versed in the 
natural history of worms. 


Hélmin-thsl/o-gy, n. [Fr. helminthologie; Gr. 


Edptvs, EAuwwSos, worm, and Adyos, discourse.] The 
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science or knowledge of worms; the description and 
natural history of worms. : 

Hiél-min/thite (49), mn. [Gr. fyws, a worm.) 
(Geol.) A figure or impression composed of sinuous — 
lines, found on sandstone, and supposed to be the 
tracks of worms. 

HWeélm/less, a. 1. Destitute of ahelmet. Barlow. 
_2. Without a helm. 

eee n.; pl. HELMS/MEN. The man at the 

elm. 

Wélm/-wind, . A wind coming from or attending 
the kind of cloud called helm. See HELM. Jurn. 

He/lot, or HéWVot (Synop., § 130), n. [Gr. EiAws 
and Ei\drns, a bondman or serf of the Spartans, 
from “EXos, a town of Laconia, whose inhabitants 
were enslaved; but perhaps from édecv, édeiv, to 
take, conquer, aor. 2. of aipsiy ; Lat. Helotes, Ilota, 
pl.] A slave in ancient Sparta; hence, a slave. 

Those unfortunates —the Helots of mankind, more or less 
numerous in every community. LI. Taylor. 

Hé/lot-ism, or MéVot-ism, n. The condition of 
the Helots, slaves in Sparta; slavery. 

Hé/lot-ry, or Hél/ot-ry, n. The collective body 
of the Helots, or of a class in a similar condi- 
tion. Macaulay. 

Hélp, v.t. [imp. & p.p. HELPED (htlpt) (imp. n0LP, 
p.p. HOLPEN, obs.); p. pr. & vb. n. HELPING.] [A-S. 
& O. Sax. helpan, Goth. hilpan, D. heZpen, Icel. hial- 
pa, Sw. hjelpa, Dan. hidpe, O. Fries. helfa, O. H. 
Ger. helfan, N. H. Ger. helfen, allied to Lith. gelbeti, 
and A-S. & O.H. Ger. helan, to hele, hide, cover.] 

1. To furnish strength or means for the success- 
ful performance of any action or the attainment of 
any object; to aid; to assist; as, to help a man in 
his work; to help another in raising a building; to 
help one to remember. - 

2. To furnish with the means of deliverance from 
trouble or difficulty; as, to help one in distress; to 
help one out of prison. 

3. To furnish with relief in pain or disease ;—some- 
times with of before a word designating the pain or 
disease, and sometimes having such a word for the 
direct object. ‘*To help him of his blindness.” Shak. 

Help and ease them, but by no means bemoan them. Locke. 

The true calamus /elps coughs. ' Gerard, 

4. To change for the better; to remedy. 

Cease to lament for what thou canst-not help. Shak. 

5. To prevent; to hinder; as, the evil approach- 
es, and who can help it? 

6. To forbear; to avoid. 

I can not Aely remarking the resemblance between him and 
our author. Pope. 

To help forward, to advance by assistance. — 7’o help 
off, to remove by help; as, to help off time. [Rare.] Locke. 
— To help on, to forward; to promote by aid.— To help 
out, to aid in delivering from difficulty, or to aid in com- 
pleting a design. 

The god of peae mag gnc of light . 
Would want a god himself to help him out. Swift, 
— To help over, to enable to surmount; as, to help one 
over a difficulty. — Zo help to, to supply with; to furnish 
with. — To help up, to sustain; also, to assist in rising, as 
after a fall,and the like. ‘‘A man is well holp up that 
trusts to you.” Shak. 
-—To aid; assist; succor; relieve; serve.—To 
Hep, Arm, Assist. These words all agree in the idea of 
affording relief or support to a person under difficulties. 
Help turns attention especially to the source of relief. If 
I fall into a pit, I call for help; and he who helps me out 
does it by an act of his own. Azd turns attention to the 
other side, and supposes co-operation on the part of him 
who is relieved; as, he aided me in getting out of the 
pit; I got out by the aid of a ladder which he brought 
me. Assist has a primary reference to relief afforded by 
a person, who “ stands by” in order to relieve. It denotes 
both help and aid. Thus, we say of a person who is weak, 
I assisted him up stairs, or, hé mounted the stairs by my 
assistance. When we say, he mounted by the assistance 
of his staff, the word “ staff” is used figuratively. When 
help is used as a noun, it points less distinctively and ex- 
clusively to the source of relief, or, in other words, agrees 
more closely with aid. Thus we say, I got out of a pit 
by the help of my friend. 

Hélp, v.i. To lend aid or assistance; to contribute 
strength or means. 

A generous present helps to persuade, as well as an agree- 
able person. Garth. 

To help out, to lend aid; to bring a supply. 

Wélp,n. [A-S. help, Icel. hialp, Sw. hjelp, Dan. 
hielp, D. hulp, O. D. hulpe, O. Sax. hulpa, O. M. Ger, 
hulfe, N. H. Ger. hiilfe, hilfe. See supra.) 

1. Strength or means furnished toward promoting 
an object, or deliverance from difficulty or distress ; 
aid; assistance, 

Godis...avery present help in trouble. Ps, xivi. 1. 
Virtue is a friend and a Aelp to nature. South. 

2. Remedy; relief; as, the evil is done; there is 
no help for it. 

3. One who helps; especially, a hired man or wo- 
man; a domestic servant. [U. S.] 

Heélp/’er, ». One that helps, aids, or assists; an as- 
sistant; an auxiliary. 

Compassion ... is oftentimes a helper of evils. More. 

Weélp/ful, a. Furnishing help; useful; wholesome. 
“Helpful medicines.” Raleigh. 

Heaven make our presence and our practices a 
Pleasant and helpful to him. Shak, 
Wélp/ful-mess, n. The state of being helpful; as- 


sistance; usefulness. Milton. 
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Hélp’less, a. 1. Destitute of help or strength; 
needing help; feeble; weak; as, a helpless babe. 

How shall I then your helpless fame defend? Pope. 

2. Beyond help; irremediable. ‘‘Some helpless 
disagreement or dislike, either of mind or body.” 


Milton. 
3. Bringing no help. 
Yet since the gods have been 
Flelpless foreseers of my plagues. Chapman. 
4. Unsupplied; destitute. [Rare.] 
Helpless of ail that human wants require. Dryden. 


HElp/less-ly, adv. Ina helpless manner. 

Wiélp/less-mess, n. The state of being helpless. 

Hiélp/mate, ).n. [From help and mate, or meet, cor- 

Hélp/meet, rupted for mate.] An assistant; a 
helper; a companion; a consort; a wife. 

Hél/ter-skél/ter, adv. [An onomatopoetic word. 
Of. Ger. holter-polter, holier die polter, L. Ger. hul- 
ter de bulter, D. holder de bolder.) In burry and 
confusion. [Colloq.] 

Helter-skelter have I rode to thee. Shak. 

Wélve,n. [A-9. hielfa, helf, hylf, 0. H. Ger. helbe, 
halbe, halp. Cf. Wetm.] The handle of an ax or 
hatchet; sometimes the head of the ax. 

The helve of the ax craved a handle of the wood of se 

uller, 

Wélve, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HELVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HELVING.] To furnish with a helve, as an ax. 

Hel-vét/ie, a. [Lat. Helveticus, from Helvetti, A-8. 
Hifeldan.| Pertaining to the Helvetii, the inhab- 
itants of the Alps, now Switzerland, or to the mod- 
ern states and inhabitants of the Alpine regions; 
as, the Helvetic confederacy ; Helvetic states. 

Hél/vine, n. [Gr. fAcos, sun, in allusion to its yel- 
low color.] (Min.) A mineral of a yellowish color 
and vitreous luster, consisting chiefly of silica, glu- 
cina, Manganese, and iron. 

Wem, n. [A-8. hem, hemm, Fries. heam, W. hem, 
Ae Proy. Ger. hamel, htimmel, hem of mire or 
dirt. 

1. The border of a garment, doubled and sewed 
to strengthen it and prevent the raveling of the 
edge. 

2. Border; edge; margin. ‘‘Hem of the sea.” 

Shak. 

3. A particular sound of the human voice, ex- 
pressed by the word hem, and often indicative of 
hesitation or doubt. 

Hém, v.t. [imp. & p.p.HEMMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HEMMING.] [Fries. hewmen. See supra.] J 

1. To form into a hem or border; to fold and sew 
down the edge of. 

2. To border; to edge. 

All the skirt about 
Was hemmed with golden fringe. Spenser. 

To hem about, around, or in, to inclose and confine; to 
surround; to environ. ‘* With valiant squadrons round 
about to hem.” Fairfax. ‘* Hemmed in to be a spoil to 
tyranny.” Daniel. — To hem out,to shut out. ‘* You can 
not hem me out of London.” J. Webster. 


Hiém, interj. An exclamation whose utterance is a 
sort of voluntary half cough, loud or subdued, as 
the emotion may suggest. It would perhaps be bet- 
ter expressed by hm. 

Hiém, v.i. [D. hemmen, hummen. See Wem, inter). ] 
To make the sound expressed by the word hem; 
hence, to hesitate in speaking, _ 

Hiém/a-ehate, n. [Lat. hemachates; Gr. aipya, 
blood, and dyarns, agate, q.v.] (Min.) A species 
of agate, sprinkled with spots of red jasper. Dana. 

Wiém/a-ehrome, n. [Gr. aiva, blood, and xpapa, 
color.]|| (Chem.) The coloring matter of blood; 
hematine. a 

Jiém/a-drém/e-ter, n. [Gr. aina, blood, dpdpos, 
course, and pérpov, measure.] ( Physiol.) An instru- 
ment for measuring the velocity with which the 
blood moves in the arteries. 

Hém/a-dyn/a-mim/e-ter, n. [Gr. ainza, blood, 
and Eng. dynamometer, q.v.] (Physiol.) An instru- 
ment by which the pressure of the blood in the ar- 
teries, or veins, is measured by the height to which 
it will raise a column of mercury. 

Hé/mal, a. [Gr. aina, blood.] Relating to the blood 
or blood-vessels. See VERTEBRA. Dunglison. 

Eie-mian/thus,n. (Gr. dpa, blood, and dvSos, flow- 
er.) (Bot.) A genus of plants having bulbous roots; 
blood-flower. F 

Wiém/a-po-ph¥s/i-al, a, Relating to an hemapoph- 


ysis. 

Hém/a-piph’y-sis, n. [Gr. aiua, blood, and dré- 
vos, apophysis, q. v.] (Med.) A costal cartilage. 
See VERTEBRA. Dunglison, 

Hém/a-statfie, a. (Gyr. aipna, blood, and orarés, 

Hém/a-stat/ie-al,§  fixed.] (Med.) Serving to ar- 
rest the escape or flow of blood; checking hemor- 
rhage. 

Hém/a-statfie, n. [See supra.] (Med.) A sub- 
stance or application which arrests the flow of 
blood. 

EHtme/a-te-mé/sis, n. [Gr. aiua, blood, and éuéw, 
to vomit.] (Med.) A vomiting of blood. 

Wém/a-thérm, n. (Gr. alua, blood, and Séppa, 
heat.]_ A warm-blooded animal;—so called by 
Latreille. [Rare. 

Wém/a-tine, n. [Fr. hématine, from Lat. hemati- 
nus, GY. aiparwos, blood-colored, from aina, blood.) 
(Chem.) (a.) The coloring principle of logwood, of 
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ared color and bitterish taste. Chevreul. (b.) The 
coloring matter of the blood. 

Hém/a-tite,n. [Fr. hématite, Lat. hematites ; Gr. 
ainarirns, blood-like, from ava, blood.] (Min.) An 
important ore of iron, the sesqui-oxide, so called be- 
cause of the red color of the powder; —also called 
specular tron, oligist iron, and rhombohedral tron 
ore. 

ts Limonite, or the hydrous sesquioxide of iron, is 
sometimes called brown hematite. Dana. 


Hém/a-tit/ie, a. Pertaining to hematite, or resem- 
bling it; composed of, or containing, hematite. 

We-miat/o-céle, or Hém/a-to-céle’, n. [Fr. hé- 
matocéle; from Gr. alpa, aizaros, blood, and «fAn, 
tumor.] (Med.) A tumor filled with blood. 


Hém/atoVo-gy, n. [Gr. aipa, aiparos, blood, and | 
Aoyos, treatise, discourse.] (Med.) That branch of | 


medical science which pertains to the blood. | 

He-mat/o-sine, n. Er. hématosine, from Gr. aipa, 
aiparos, blood.] (Chem.) A product of the decom- 
position of blood, of a dark-brown color, and form- 
ing red solutions with alkalies. It contains part of 
the iron of the blood. Gregory. 

Hém/a-t0/sis, n. [Gr. alpadrwots.] (Physiol.) (a.) 
Sanguification; the conversion of chyle into blood. 
(b.) The arterialization of the blood in the lungs, 

EHém/a-ty/ri-d, a. (Gr. aipna, blood, and odpérv, to 
urinate.] (Med.) The passage of urine mingled 
with blood. 


RHtm/e-ra-lo'pi-a,n. (Fr. héméralopie, from Gr. 
npépa, day, and dys, sight.) (Med.) A disease of 
the eyes, in consequence of which a person can 
only see by daylight, and not by artificial light; 
night-blindness. Dunglison. 

Wém/e-ro-bap’tist, n. [Gr. fuepoBanrioris, from 
hpépa, day, and Barnrvoris, one that baptizes or 
bathes; Fr. hémérobaptiste.] (Hccl. Hist.) One of a 
sect among the Jews who bathed every day. Fulke. 

EAvm/e-vo-eal’ lis, n. (Gr. hpepoxddXts, from jpépa, 
day, and x«aA\toros, most beautiful.] (Bot.) A ge- 
nus of plants, some species of which are cultivated 
for their beautiful flowers; day-lily. 

EHtm’é. [Gr. fit, abbreviated from ffucov, neuter 
of fytovs, half.] A prefix signifying half, and 
equivalent to the Lat. semi and the Fr. demi. 

Hém/i-eiirp,n. [Gr. tye, half, and xapzdéc, fruit.] 
(Bot.) One portion of a fruit that spontaneously di- 
vides into halves. 

EEE m!/t-era'nit-a, (Gr. fptxpavia; from fee, 

Hém/i-era/ny, half, and xpaviov, the skull; 
Lat. hemicraniwm, Fr. hémicranie.| (Med.) A pain 
that affects only one side of the head. 

Wém/i-¢y’ele (-si/kl), n. [Gr. Huikvedos, HuckdKAtov, 
from wpe, half, and xixdos, a ring, a circle; Lat. 
hemicyclus, hemicyclium, Fr. hémicycle.] A half cir- 
cle; a semicircle. 

Hém/i-dae/t¥1, a. [See Hemi and DAG 
Having an oval disk at the base of the toes; —said 
of certain saurian reptiles. 

Wém/i-di/tone, n. (Gr. tp, half, and dfrovos ; Fr. 
hémiditon. See Dirone, and cf. DEMI-DITONE. ] 
(Gr. Mus.) The lesser third. Busby. 

IWe-mig/a-motis, a. [Gr. ficvs, half, and ydapos, 
marriage.] (Bot.) Having one of the two florets in 
the same spikelet neuter, and the other unisexual, 
whether male or female ; — said of grasses. 

Mém/i-glyph, n. [Gr. fipcovs, jpiceca, half, and 
yAvpy, a carving. ] (Ciroks The half-channel or 
groove in the edge of the triglyph in the Doric or- 
der. 

Wém/i-hé/dral, a. [Gr. ju, half, and édoa, seat, 
base, from &eodat, to sit.] (Crystallog.) Having 
half of the similar parts in a crystal, instead of all; 
consisting of half the planes which full symmetry 
would require, as when a cube has planes only on 
half of its eight solid angles, or one plane out of a 
pair on each of its edges; or, as in the case of a 
tetrahedron, which is hemihedral to an octohedron, 
it being contained under four of the planes of an oc- 
tohedron. Dana. 

Weém/i-hé/dral-ly, adv. In a hemihedral manner. 

Wém/i-hé/drism, n. (Crystallog.) The property 
of crystallizing hemihedrally. 

Hém/i-hé/dron, ». oe HEMIHEDRAL.] (Crys- 
tallog.) A solid hemihedrally derived. Thus, the 
tetrahedron is a hemihedron,. 

Hém/i-mérph/ie, a. [Gr. jut, half, and popds, 
form.] (Crystallog.) Having the two ends modified 
with unlike planes ;—said of a crystal. 

Hém/i-na,n. [Lat., Gr. jpiva, from fiztcvs, half.) 

1. (Rom. Antiq.) A measure containing half a 
sextary, and, according to Arbuthnot, about half a 
pint English wine measure. 

2. (Med.) A measure equal to about ten fluid 


nN. 


ounces. _ Quincy. 
Hém/i-de/ta-hé/dron, n. [From hemi and octa- 
hedron, q. v.]. A tetrahedron. Dana. 


Hlém/i-6'pi-a,n. (Gr. hytovs, fptoeca, half, and 
éuts, sight.] (MM/ed.) A defect of vision in conse- 
quence of which a person sees but half of an object 
looked at. 

HXtm/i-plé! Zi-a, [N. Lat. hemiplegia, hemi- 

Hém/i-plé/sy, lexia, Fr. hémiplégie, hémi- 
plexie, Gr. jpimdnyla, npiTAnzia, from jt, half, and 
TAfooety, to strike, tAfits, mAnyn, astroke.] (Med.) 
A palsy that affects one side only of the body. 

Hém/i-pris-mat/ie, a. 1. Half prismatic. 


nN. 


| 
| 





HEMORRHAGIC 
2. (Crystallog.) Pertaining to a hemiprism. 
Dana. 
[See Hemi and rae 


Hém/i-prism, n. (Crys- 


tallog.) A form, in the monoclinic and triclinic sys- 
tems of crystallization, that comprises but one face 
Dana, 


of a prism and its opposite. 

He-mip’ter, n. (Gr. hut, 

He-mip/ter-an, half, and 
mrepov, feather, wing, from zé- 
Tonat, mréodat, to fly; Fr. hé- 
mipteres, pl.} (Hntom.) One 
of that order of insects having 
the anterior wings or wing- 
covers transparent toward the 
end, the true wings straight 
and unplaited, and feeding ia 
vegetable or animal juices by ,, . 
means of a sucking-tube. Hemipter (Pentatome). 

(- There are two groups of these: 1. The true 
hemipterans (Hemiptera heteroptera), in which the wing- 
covers are opaque at the base, and overlap at their trans- 
parent tips, as the various bugs. 2. Those (J homop- 
tera) in which the wing-covers are of one texture through- 
out, and more or less transverse, and do not overlap when 
shut; as, the harvest-flies, plant-lice, &c. By some au- 
thors the order Hemiptera is replaced by the two groups, 
Heteroptera and Homoptera, which are raised to the rank 
of orders. 

He-mip’te-ra, n. pl. 

He-mip/ter-al, ja. 

He-mip’ter-ots, to, the hemipterans. 

Hém/i-sphére, n. [Fr. hémisphere, Lat. hemi- 
Spherium, Gr. ijptopaipcov, from jp, half, and 
opatpa, sphere. ] 

1. A half sphere; one half of a sphere or globe, 
when divided by a plane passing through its center. 

2. Half of the terrestrial globe, or a projection of 
the same in a map or picture. 

Heém/i-sphér’ie, a. [Fr. hémisphérique.] Con- 

Wém/i-sphér/ie-al, | taining, or pertaining to, a 
hemisphere; as, an hemispheric figure or form; an 
hemispherical body. 

Wém/i-sphe-roid’al, a. Having a figure resem- 
bling or approximating to that of a hemisphere. 

Hém/isphér/ule, n. A half spherule. 

Hém/i-stieh (hém/i-stik) (Synop., § 180), . [Fr. 
hémistiche, Lat. hemistichium, Gr. fiptorixciov, from 
jit, half, and orixos, row, line, verse, from oreixety, 
to go up, to go in line or order.] Half a poetic verse, 
or a verse not completed. 

Me-mis/tieh-al (he-mis/tik-al), a. Pertaining to, or 
written in, hemistichs; also, by, according to, or 
into, hemistichs ; as, an hemistichal division of a 
verse. 

HMém/i-tine, n. Vie: hemitonium, Gr. tperéveov, 
from jjpt, half, and révos, tone.] The same as SEMI- 
TONE. See SEMITONE. 

Mie-mit/ro-pal, a. [See infra.] 

Ke-mit/ro-pots, 1. Turned half round; half 
inverted. 

2. (Bot.) Having the raphe terminating about 
half way between the chalaza and the orifice; — 
said of an ovule. Gray. 

HWém/i-trope, a. [Fr. hémitrope, from Gr. ip, half, 
and a pene to turn, rpézos, turn. | 

1. Turned half round; half inverted. 

2. (Crystallog.) Having a compound structure, 
which may be imitated by bisecting a crystal and 
revolving one half 180° (or in some cases 120°), and 
then re-uniting the halves. Dana. 

Wém/i-trope, nm. 1. That which is hemitropal in 
construction. 

2. (Crystallog.) A twin crystal; a erystal having 
an hemitropal structure. r Dana. 

Wie-mit/ro-py, ”. (Crystallog.) Twin-composition 
in crystals. Dana. 

Hém/lock, n. [O. Eng. hemlocke, humlocke, hwme- 
loc, Scot. hwmlock, humloik, A-S. hemledc, hemlyc, 
hymlice. Cf. CHARLOCK.] (Bot.) (a.) An umbel- 
liferous plant of the genus Coniwm, the most com- 
mon species of which is C. maculatwm. It has 
active properties which frequently render it poison- 
ous, but it is employed in medicine for its narcotic 
qualities. (b.) An evergreen tree common in North 
America (Abies Canadensis); hemlock spruce, f 

Loudon. 

02> The potion of hemlock administered to Socrates 

and others is thought to have been a decoction of Cicuta 
virosa, or water-hemlock. 

Hém/mel,n. [Scot. hemmel, hammel, Prov. Eng. 
hemble, hovel, stable, shed, prob. allied to D. hemel, 
Ger. himmel, heaven, canopy, formerly any cover- 
ing, esp. a vaulted, arched, or concave covering.] 
A shed or hovel for cattle. [Prov. Eng.] Wright. 

He-m6p/to-e, n. See HEMOPTYSIS. 

He-mdp/ty-sis, n. [Gr. aiva, blood, and rriats, a 
spitting, from rie, to spit; Fr. hémoptysie.] 
(Med.) Hemorrhage from the mucous membrane 
of the lungs, characterized by the expectoration of 
more or less florid and frothy blood. [Written also 
hemoptoé. Dunglison, 

Wém/or-rhage, n. [Gr. alzoppayia, from aipa, 
blood, and pnyvovat, to break, burst; Lat. hemor- 

. rhagia, Fr. hémorragie.] (Med.) Any discharge of 
blood from the blood-vessels. 

(# The blood circulates in a system of closed tubes, 
the rupture of which gives rise to hemorrhage. 


Hém/or-rhaglfie (-rij/ik), a. [Gr. alpoppaytxds.] 





See HEMIPTER. 
(Entom.) Of, or pertaining 
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HEMORRHOIDAL 


Pertaining to a flux of blood; consisting in hem- 
orrhage. 

Hiém/or-rhoid/al, a. [Fr. hémorroidal, Pr. emor- 
pepe] Pertaining to the hemorrhoids; as, the 
hemorrhoidal vessels. 

Wém/or-rhoids, n. pl. [Gr. alpoppots, pl. afuop- 
fotdss (sc. préBEs), veins liable to discharge blood, 
especially the piles, from aipépfoos, flowing with 

blood, aiza, blood, and péeww, to flow; Lat. hamor- 
rhois, Fr. hémorroides, Pr. emorroydas.] 

1. (Med.) Livid and painful tubercles around the 
margin of or within the anus, from which blood or 
mucus is occasionally discharged; piles; emerods. 


Dunglison. 
2. A venomous serpent. [Obs.] ‘‘The venom- 
ous worms called hemorrhoids.” Holiand. 


Hémp, n. [A-S. henep, hinep, hanep, D. hennep, 
hennip, kennep, kennip, Dan. hamp, Sw. hampa, 
Icel. hanpr, O. H. Ger. hanaf, N. H. Ger. hanf, 
allied to Lat. cannabis, cannabum, Gr. kavvaBis, 
xéavvaBos, Pol. konopj, Russ. konoplid, Per. kun- 
on Skr. ¢ana.] 

. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Cannabis (C. sa- 
tiva), whose fibrous skin or bark is used for cloth 
and cordage. 

2. The skin or rind of the plant, prepared for 
spinning. 

t=" Senegal hemp is obtained from a leguminous plant, 
Crotolana Junesa. African hemp is an exceedingly tough 
fiber obtained from an endogenous plant of the genus 
Sanseviera. 

Hémp/-aig/ri-mo-ny,7. (Bot.) A plant; a species 
of Eupatorium (E. cannabinum). 

Heémp/en (hémp/n), a. Made of hemp; as, a hempen 
cord, 

Hémp/-nét/tle, ». (Bot.) An annual plant of the 
genus Galeopsis (G. tetrahit), whose flower has a 


grotesque figure. Loudon. 
Hémp/ten, a. Hempen. [Rare. Latimer. 
Hémp’y,a. Like hemp. [fare. Howell. 
p. P. HEMSTITCHED 


Hém/stitch, v. ¢. [iep- 
(hém/sticht); p. pr. & vb.n. HEMSTITCHING.] [hem 
and stitch.| To ornament at the head of a hem by 
drawing out a few parallel threads, and fastening 
the cross-threads in successive small clusters; as, 
to hemstitch a handkerchief. 

Hen, n. [A-S. henn, hen, D. hen, N. H. Ger. henne, 
O. H. Ger. henna, Icel. hiina, Dan. hdne, Sw. héna, 
from A-S. & Goth. hana, O. H. Ger. hano, N. H. 
Ger. hahn, D. haan, Icel. hani, Dan. & Sw. hane, a 
cock, originally the singer, allied to Lat. canere, to 
sing. Cf.CHANTICLEER.] The female of any kind 
of fowl; especially, the female of the domestic 
fow); or, as it is sometimes called, the barn-yard 
fowl. 

HEén/bane, n. [Eng. hen and bane; whence Fr. 
henebane, hanebane, equivalent to mort aux poules ; 
A-8. henbell.) (Bot.) A plant of the genus Hyoscy- 
amus (7. niger). All parts of the plant are highly 
narcotic, and it is used in medicine as a substitute 
for opium. It is poisonous to domestic fowls; 
whence the name;—called, also, stinking night- 
shade, from the fetid odor of the plant. 

HeéEn/bit, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Lamium 

LI. amplexicaule), an ugly weed. Loudon. 

Henge, adv. [O. Eng. hennes, hens, and henen, 
henne, A-S. hinan, hinane, heonane, heonan, heo- 
nun, heonon, hence, thither; O. H. Ger. hinn@n, 
hindn, hinana, N. H. Ger. hinnen, A-S. hina, hin, 
heona, hence, thither; O. H. Ger. hina, M. H. Ger. 
hine, N. H. Ger. hin, originally accusative of Goth. 
his, this, accusative hina; Eng. hennes, hens, hence, 
is the termination of a genitive. ] 

1. From this place. 
7 Arise, let us go hence. John xiv. 31. 
I will send thee far Zence unto the Gentiles. Acts xxii. 21. 


2. From this time; in the future; as, a week 
hence ; a year hence. 

3. From this cause or reason; as an inference or 
deduction. 

Hence, perhaps, it is, that Solomon calls the fear of the 
Lord the beginning of wisdom. Tillotson. 

Whence come wars and fightings among you? Come they 
not hence, even of your lusts? James iv. 1. 

4. From this source, origin, or cause. ‘* All other 
faces borrowed hence.” Suckling. 

(a Hence is used, elliptically and imperatively, for go 
hence; depart hence; away; be gone. ‘*Hence with your 
little ones.” Shak.— From hence, though a pleonasm, is 
authorized by the usage of good writers. 


HMénge, v.t. To send away. [Obs.] Sidney. 
HMéne¢e-forth/, or Hénee/fSrth, adv. From this 
time forward. 
Inever from thy side henceforth will stray. 
Hénce-f6r’ward, adv. 
henceforth. 
Wénch/boy, a [For hauwnchboy, haunchman, 
Weinch’/man, from following the hawnch of his 
master; not from A-S. hine, hina, servant, which 
is impossible.}] A page; a servant. [Obs. or 
rare. | 
Hién/-eoop, n. 
fowls. 
Tiénd, v. ¢. ens & p. p. HENT; p. pr. & vb. n. 


Milton. 
From this time forward; 


A coop or cage for domestic 


HENDING. A-S. hendan, hentan, gehendan, to 
pursue, take, seize; Icel. henda, Goth. hinthan, to 
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take, in ws-hinthan and fra-hinthan. 
PREHEND.| To seize; to lay hold on; to occupy. 
[Obs.] [Written also hent.] 

And those bright arms down from the rafter hent. Fairfax. 


Hénd, a. See Henpy. 

Hen-dée/a-gin, n. (Gr. fvdexa, eleven, and ywvia, 
angle; Fr. hendécagone.| (Geom.) A plane figure 
of eleven sides and as many angles. P 

Hen-dée/a-syl-lab/ie, a. Pertaining to a line of 
eleven syllables; consisting of eleven syllables. 

Hen-dée/a-s¥ila-ble, n. [Gr. évdexacidd\aBos, 
from évdexa, eleven, and cvdAduZi, syllable; Lat. 
hendecasyllabus, Fr. hendécasyllabe.] A metrical 
line of eleven syllables, Warton. 

Hen-di/a-dys,n. [N. Lat., from Gr. év did dvotv, 
one by two.] (Gram.) A figure in which the same 
idea is presented by two words or phrases. 

Hén/-driv’er, n. A kind of hawk. Walton. 

Heénd/y,a. [O. Eng. also hynde, allied to handy, 
ready, convenient, not from A-S. hean, hyne, poor, 
humble, miserable, Cf. also Icel. hind, grace, henta, 
to be becoming.] Gentle. [Obs.] [Written also 
head] Chaucer. 

Vol he 

Henfhan rier’ n. (Ornith.) A species of falcon 
or kite, of the genus Cir- 
cus (C. cyaneus), found 
in many parts of Europe 
and North America. 

Hén/-heiirt/ed, a. Cow- 
ardly; timid; dastardly. 

Hén/-house, 1.; pi. 
HEN/-HOUS/ES. A house 
or place of shelter for 
fowls. 

Hén/-hiis/sy,n. A cot- 
quean ; aman who inter- 
meddles with women’s - 
concerns. Wright. 

Hén/na,n. [Ar. hinnd-a, 
the dyeing or coloring 
shrub, cyprus, or Law- 
sonia inermis, See AL- 
CANNA.] 

1. (Bot.) A thorny tree or shrub of the genus 
Lawsonia (L. alba). 

2. A paste made of the pounded leaves of the 
henna-tree, and much used by the Egyptians and 
Asiatics for dyeing their nails, &c., of an orange 
hue. It is also used by the men for dyeing their 
beards, the orange color being afterward changed 
to a deep black, by the application of indigo. 

Loudon. Partington. 

Wén/ner-y,. An inclosed place for hens. [U. S.] 

Wén/-pécked (-ptkt), a. Governed by one’s wife. 

Hén/-roost, nm. A place where poultry rest at 
night. 

Heén’s/feet, n. A plant; hedge-fumitory. Johnson. 

Hént, v.t. See HEND. 

HMénx’man, 7. The same as HENCHMAN. Holland. 

Hép,n. [See Hip.] The fruit of the wild dog-rose. 
See Hip. t 

EHé'par, ks (Lat. hepar, Gr. hrap, 

Hie! par-=-stil/ phu-ris, the liver.] (Chem.) A 
sulphuret obtained by fusing sulphur and carbonate 
of potash together;—it has a liver-brown color; 
whence the name. [Obs.] Graham. 

He-pat/ie, a. [Gr. jrarikés, from frap, the 

eee ak liver; Lat. hepaticus, Fr. hépa- 
tique. 

1. Pertaining to the liver; as, hepatic gall; hepatic 
pain; hepatic artery; hepatic flux. 

2. Having the color of the liver; as, hepatic cin- 
nabar, 

Hepatic gas, sulphureted hydrogen gas, formerly so 
called. — Hepatic mercurial ore, or hepatic cinnabar. 
See CINNABAR. 

WE p/a-tite, n. [Fr. hépatite, from Lat. hepatitis, 
an unknown precious stone, Gr. jap, fraros, the 
liver.] (Min.) The fetid sulphate of baryta. By 
friction, or the application of heat, it exhales a fetid 
odor, like that of sulphureted hydrogen. 

Ekltp'a-ti'tis,n. (Gr. irap, tiraros, liver, and ter- 
mination itis, signifying inflammation.] (Med.) 
Inflammation of the liver. 

Wép/ati-za/tion, n. [Fr. hépatisation.] 

1. (Chem.) The act of impregnating with sulphu- 
reted hydrogen gas. [Obs.] 

2. (Med.) Conversion into a substance resembling 
the liver; a state of the lungs when gorged with 
effused matter, so that they are no longer pervious 
to the air. Dunglison. 

Hép/a-tize, v.t. [imp.& p. p. HEPATIZED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. nN. HEPATIZING.] [Gr. jrarifew, to be like 
the liver, to be liver-colored, from jap, firaros, the 
liver. 

A, to impregnate with sulphureted hydrogen gas, 


On the right of the river were two wells of hepatized water. 
arrow, 


2. To gorge with effused matter; as, hepatized 
lungs. 
He_pit/o-céle, n. [Gr. hrap, firaros, liver, and 
Kidn, tumor.] (Med.) Hernia of the liver. 
Hép/a-tdg/ra-phy, )/”. [Gr. hrap, firaros, the liv- 
Hép/a-t5l/o-gy, er, and ypagecy, to describe, 
or Aéyos, discourse.] (Med.) A description or ac- 
count of the liver. Dunglison. 


Cf. Com- 


Hen-harrier (Circus cyaneus). 














HMERACLEONITE 


Hép/atds/eo-py, n. [Gr. jrarockoria ; from srap, 
the liver, and cxorety, cxémrecS$ai, to view; Fr. hé- 
patoscopie.| The art or practice of divination by 
inspecting the liver of animals. 

HEp’pen, a. [A-S. hiipp, hip, fit.] Neat; fit; com- 
fortable. Grose. 

Hep/ta-ehord (-kérd), n. [Gr. érrayopdos, seven- 
stringed; émra, seven, and xopdj, chord; Fr. hepta- 
corde. ] 

1. (Anc. Mus.) (a.) A system of seven sounds. 
(b.) A lyre with seven chords. 

2. (Anc. Poet.) A composition sung to the sound 
of seven chords. Moore. 

Hép/tade, n. [Fr. heptade, Lat. heptas, Gy. trras, 
imrddos, from érrd, seven.] The sum or number of 
seven. 

Hép/ta-glét,n. [Gr. itrady\wrros, from inra, sev- 
en, and yA@rra, yAdooa, tongue, language.) A book 
in seven languages. 

Hép/ta-gon, n. [Fr. heptagone; Gr. imraywvos, 
seven-cornered, from érra, seven, and ywyia, angle. } 
(Geom.) A plane figure consisting of seven sides 
and as many angles, 

Hep-tag/o-mal, a. [Fr. heptagonal. 
Having seven angles or sides. 

Heptagonal numbers (Arith.), a sort of polygonal num- 
bers, wherein the difference of the terms of the corre- 
sponding arithmetical progression is 5; e. g. — 

1, 6, 11, 16, &c., arithmetical progression. 

1, 7, 18, 34, &c., heptagonal numbers. 
One of the properties of these numbers is, that if they are 
multiplied by 40, and 9 is added to the product, the sum 
will be a square number. Math. Dict. 

Hép/ta-Syn/i-a, n. [Gr. irra, seven, and yuri, 
woman, female; Fr. heptagynie.| (Bot.) An order 
of plants haying seven pistils. 

Hép/ta-gyn/i-an,)a. [Fr. heptagyne, heptagy- 

HMep-tag/y-noits, nique.| (Bot.) Having seven 
pistils. 

Hép/ta-hé/dron, n. [Gr. imrd, seven, and gpa, 
seat, base, &JecSai, to sit; Fr. heptaédre.] ( Geom.) 
A solid figure with seven sides. 

Heép/ta-héx'a-hé/dral, a. [Gr. érra, seven, and 
hexahedral, q. v.] Presenting seven ranges of 
sone one above another, each range containing six 

aces. 

Hep-tam/er-éde, n. [Fr. heptaméride; Gr. inr/, 
seven, and ypepis, pepidos, part, from pépos, part| 
That which divides into seven parts. A. Smith. 

Hep-tam/er-otis, a. [Gr, irra, seven, and pépos, 
part.] (Bot.) Consisting of seven parts. Gray. 

Hep-tan/dri-a, n. ([Gr. érra, seven, and avip, 
dvdp6s, man, male; Fr. heptandrie.} (Bot.) A class 
of plants having seven stamens, 

Mep-tan/dri-an, ) a. [Fr.heptandre, heptandrique.] 

Hep-tan/drots, (Bot.) Having seven stamens. 

Hep-tan’/gu-lar, a. [Fr. heptangulaire, from Gr. 
érra, seven, and Eng. angular.} Having seven an- 


gles. 

Hep-taph/yl-lois, or Hép/ta-phy¥llotis (117), 
a. it émra, seven, and iAdov, leaf; Fr. heptu- 
phylle.| (Bot.) Having seven leaves. 

Hép/tireh, n. See HEPTARCHIS’T. 

Hep-tireh/ie, a. [Fr. heptarchique.] Pertaining 
or belonging to a sevenfold government; consti- 
tuting or consisting of a heptarchy. Warton. 

Hép/tareh-ist, n. ([Fr. heptarque.] <A ruler of 
one division of a heptarchy. Warton. 

[Written also heptarch.] 

Hép/tareh-y, n. [Fr. heptarchie; Gr. irra, seven, 
and dpxf, sovereignty, rule, dpxecv, to be first, to 
lead, rule.] A government by seven persons, or 
the country governed by seven persons. 

(> The word is most commonly applied to England, 
when divided into seven kingdoms; as, the Saxon hep- 
tarchy, which consisted of Kent, the South Saxons (Sus- 
sex), West Saxons (Wessex), East Saxons (Essex), the 
East Angles, Mercia, and Northumberland. 

Hép/ta-tetieh (-tik), n. [Gr. irra, seven, and 
TEvx05, tool, book, revxerv, to prepare, make, work; 
Fr, heptateuque.| The first seyen books of the Old 
Testament. 

Hép/-tree,n. [See Hep.) The wild dog-rose. 

Her, in composition, signifies army. See HAR. 

Hér, pron. & a. [O. Eng. hire, here, hir, hure, A-S. 
hire, heore, gen., acc., and dat. sing. of héo, she; O. 
Eng. her also equivalent to their, A-S. gen. pl. hira, 
heora. 

ts tithe objective case of the personal pronoun she, 
See SHE. 

The sea 


That buried her I loved, should bury me. Dryden. 


2. Belonging to a female, or a noun in the femi- 
nine gender ; — being the possessive case of the per- 
sonal pronoun she; as, her face; her head. 

She... gave also unto her husband with her, and he did 
eat. Gen. iii. 6. 

Her [Wisdom’s] ways are ways of pleasantness, and all er 
paths are peace. Prov. iii. 17. 

(2 Some grammarians call her, when thus used, an 
adjective pronoun agreeing with the folowing noun. It 
is written hers when the noun which governs it, or with 
which it agrees, is not given, but implied. ‘‘ And what 
his fortune wanted, hers could mend.” Dryden. Said by 
some to be thus used absolutely, or as a substantive. 

HWe-riie/le-on-ite, n. (Eccl. Hist.) A follower of 
Heracleon, in the early history of the Christian 
church, who denied that the world was created by 


Bee supra. ] 
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the Son of God, and also rejected the authority of 
the Old Testament. 

Efe-rie'le-itum, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants in- 
cluding the cow-parsnep. 

Hér’ald,n. [O. Fr. herald, heralt, harald, harauld, 
heraut, hiraut, N. Fr. hérault, héraut, Sp. heraldo, 
haraldo, It. araldo, Pg. arauto, L. Lat. heraldus, 
haraldus, heroldus, Ger. herold, from O. H. Ger. as 
if hdriwalto, heriwalt, hariowalt, a (civil) officer 
who serves the army, from hari, heri, army, and 
waltan, N. H. Ger. walten, to manage, govern. | 

1. (Antiq.) An officer whose business was to de- 
nounce or proclaim war, to challenge to battle, to 
proclaim peace, and to bear messages from the 
commander of an army. 

2. An officer whose business is to marshal, order, 
and conduct royal cavalcades, ceremonies at coro- 
nations, royal marriages, installations, creations of 
dukes and other nobles, embassies, funeral proces- 
sions, declarations of war, proclamations of peace, 
&c.; also, to record and blazon the rms of the no- 
bility and gentry, and to regulate abuses therein, 

Eng. 

: t 374 proclaimer; a publisher; as, the herald of 
another’s fame. 

i 4. A forerunner; a precursor; a harbinger. 

It was the lark, the herald of the morn. Shak. 

Hévr’ald, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. HERALDED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. HERALDING.] To introduce, or give tidings 
of, as by a herald; to proclaim. Shak. 

He-ral/die, a. [Fr. héraldique.] Pertaining to 
heralds or heraldry; as, heraldic delineations. 

He-ral/die-al-ly, adv. In an heraldic manner. 

Hér/ald-ry, n. (0. Fr. héraulderie, hérauderie.] 
The art or office of a herald; the art, practice, or 
science of recording genealogies, and blazoning 
arms or ensigns armorial; also, of whatever relates 
to the marshaling of cavalcades, processions, and 
other public ceremonies. 

Hér/ald-ship, n. The office of aherald. Selden. 

Hérb (@rb, 14) (Synop., § 130), n. Ee herba, Fr. 
herbe, Pr. herba, erba, It. erba, Pg. herva, erva, Sp. 
yerba.| A plant having a soft or succulent stalk or 
stem, that dies to the root every year, and is thus 
distinguished from a tree and a shrub, which haye 
ligneous, or hard, woody stems. 

And fiocks grazing the tender herb. 


Her-ba/ceotis (her-ba/shus), a. [Lat. herbaceus, 
Fr. herbacé, It. erbaceo. See supra.) 
1. Pertaining to herbs; having the nature of an 
herb; as, herbaceous plants; an herbaceous stem. 
2. Herbivorous. [Jdlegitimate.] Derham. 
Hérb/age (trb/ej, or htrb/ej, 45) (Synop., § 130), n. 
[Fr. & Sp. herbage, Pr. erbatge, It. erbaggio. See 


Shak. 


eur 
1. Herbs collectively; green food for beasts; 
grass; pasture. 

The influence of true religion is mild, soft, and noiseless, 
and constant as the descent of the evening dew on the tender 
herbage. Buckminster. 

2. (Law.) The liberty or right of pasture in the 
forest or grounds of another man. Blount. 

Hérb/aged, a. Covered with grass. Thomson. 
Hérb/al (hérb/al), n. 1. A book containing the 
names and descriptions of plants, or the classes, 
genera, species, and qualities of vegetables. Bacon. 

2. A collection of specimens of plants, dried and 
preserved; a hortus siccus; an herbarium, 

Hérb/al, a. Pertaining to herbs. 

Hérb/al-ism, . The knowledge of herbs. 

Hérb/alist, n. A person skilled in plants; one 
who makes collections of plants. 

[ Written also herborist. | 

Hérb/ar, n. Anherb. [0Obs.] Spenser. 

Her-ba/ri-an, 7. A herbalist. Holinshed. 

Hérb/ar-ist, n. [N. Lat. herbarista, Lat. herbari- 
us.) A herbalist. [Obs.] Derham. Boyle. 

Her-ba/ri-tim, n.; Eng. pl. HER-BA/RI-UMsg; Lat. 
pl. HER-BA/RI-A [UL. Lat., from Lat. herba. See 
HERB. ] 

1. A collection of dried plants, carefully arranged 
and preserved. 

2. A book or other contrivance for thus presery- 
ing plants; a hortus siccus. 

Wérb/a-rize, v.t. See HERBORIZE. 
Hérb/ary, n. [See HERBARIUM. | 
herbs; a cottage garden. 
Hérb/-bén/net (Erb/-), n. 

genus Geum; avens. 
Hérb/-ehris/to-pher, n. (Bot.) An herb (Actea 

spicata), whose root is used in nervous diseases; 

the baneberry. Partington. 


A garden of 
Warton. 
(Bot.) A plant of the 


Hérb/e-let, n. A small herb. Shak. 

Hérb/er, m. [See HERBARY.] [Obs.] 

Hérb/’er-y, 1. A lodging-place, Halliwell. 
2. An arbor. Chaucer. 


Her-bés/¢ent, a. [Lat. herbescens, p. pr. of herbes- 
cere, to grow into herbs.] Growing into herbs, 

Hérb/-gra¢e,n. (Bot.) A certain plant; the rue. 
See RvuE. 

Hérb/i-ear-niv/o-rots, a. Subsisting upon both 
vegetable and animal food;— said of certain ani- 
mals. 

Hiérb/id, a. 

Obs. 

Mer-bif/er-otis, a. 

and ferre, to bear ; 


[Lat. herbidus.] Covered with herbs. 

Bailey. 

pees herbifer, from herba, herb, 
r. herbifere.| Bearing herbs. 
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Hérb/ist, ». One skilled in the knowledge of 
herbs; a herbalist. 

Hérb/i-vore, n. [See infra.) One of the herb- 
eating animals; an animal that subsists upon herbs 
or vegetables. Gosse. 

Her-biv/o-rotis, a. [Lat. herba, herb, and vorare, 
to devour; Fr. herbivore.) Eating herbs; subsist- 
ing on herbaceous plants; feeding on vegetables; 
as, the ox and the horse are herbivorous animals. 

Heérb/less (@rb/-), a. Destitute of herbs. Warton. 

Hérb/o-rist, n. [Fr. herboriste.] See HERBAL- 


Ist. Ray. 
Hérb/o-ri-za/tion (htrb/-), xn. ([Fr. herborisa- 
tion.] 


1. The act of seeking plants in the field; botani- 
cal research. 

2. The figure of plants in mineral substances. 
See ARBORIZATION. 

Hiérb/o-rize, v. i. [imp. & p. p. HERBORIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. HERBORIZING.] ([Fr. herboriser, for 
herbariser, from Lat. herbarium, q.v.] To search 
for plants, or to seek new species of plants, with a 
view to ascertain their characters, and to class 
them, 

He herborized as he traveled, and enriched the Flora Sue- 
cica with new discoveries. Tooke. 

Hérb/o-rize, v.t. To form the figures of plants in; 
— said in reference to minerals, See ARBORIZE. 

Daubenton has shown that herborized stones contain vefy 
fine mosses. Fourcroy, Trans. 
iér/bér-Gugh (ht@r/bitir-ro), n. [See HARBOROUGH 
and HARBOR.] A place of temporary residence. 


[ Obs.] B, Jonson. 
Her-bose’,) a. [Lat. herbosus, Fr. herbeux, Pr. er- 
Wérb/ots, bos, Sp. herboso, Pg. hervoso, It. erbo- 

so.] Abounding with herbs. 


| Hérb/<par’is, n. (Bot.) A poisonous plant found 
in England; Paris quadrifolia. 

Hérb/-réb/ert, n. (Bot.) A plant, a species of Ge- 
ranium (G. Robertianum). 

Hérb/-wom/an (¢rb/woom/an), n.; pl. HERB/- 
WOM/EN (-wim/en), A woman that sells herbs. 

Hérb/y, a. Having the nature of, pertaining to, or 
covered with, herbs. 

The roots of hills and herby valleys then, 
For food there hunting. Chapman. 

Mer-eii/le-an (124),a. [Fr. Herculéen, Lat. Hercu- 
lews, from Hercules, the most famous of the Greek 
heroes, celebrated for his strength, and especially for 
his twelve labors. ] 

1. Very great, difficult, or dangerous; such as it 
would require the strength or courage of Hercules 
to encounter or accomplish; as, Herculean labor or 
task. 

2. Having extraordinary strength and size; such 
= ae be appropriate to Hercules; as, Herculean 
imbs. 

Hér’eu-lés, n. 1. (Antig.) A hero of antiquity, 
fabled to have been the son of Jupiter and Aleme- 
na, and celebrated for his great strength. 

2. (Astron.) A constellation in the northern hem- 
isphere, near Lyra. 

Her-¢yn/i-an, a. [Lat. Hercynia sylva, Hercynius 
saltus, Gr. ‘Epxtvios dpvpds, the Hercynian forest 
from O. H. Ger. hart, hard, O. Sax. hard, forest. | 
(Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, an extensive forest in 
Germany, the remains of which are now in Swabia. 

Héyrd (14), . [A-S. heord, hiord, hiored, O. Sax. & 
O. H. Ger. herta, M. H. Ger. hert, N. H. Ger. & D. 
herde, Icel. hidrdh, Sw. hjord, Dan. hiord, Goth. 
hairda, allied to Slav. tshrieda, Pol. trzoda ; whence 
O. Fr. herde.} 

1. A number of beasts assembled together; as, a 
herd of horses, oxen, cattle, camels, elephants, 
bucks, harts, or of swine. 

(= Herd is distinguished from flock, as-being chiefly 
applied to the larger animals; as, a flock of sheep, goats, 
or birds. A number of cattle, when driven to market, is 
called a drove. 

2. A company of men or people; —said in con- 
tempt or detestation; a crowd; a rabble; as, a vul- 
gar herd. 

You can never interest the common herd in the abstract 
question. Coleridge. 

Hérd, n. [A-S. hirde, hierde, hyrde, Sw. herde, 
Dan. hyrde, hyre, Icel. hirdhingi, O. H. Ger. hirdi, 
hirti, M. H. Ger. hirte, N. H. Ger. hirt, Goth. hair- 
deis, from herd, flock, herd, swarm, A-S. heord, &c. 
See supra.] One who herds or assembles domes- 
tic animals;— much used in composition; as, a 
shepherd ; a goatherd, and the like, 

Hérd, v.i. [imp. & p. p. HERDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HERDING. ] 

1. To unite or associate in a herd, as beasts; to 
feed or run in collections; as, many kinds of beasts 
manifest a disposition to herd. 

2. To associate; to unite in a company or in com- 
panies, by custom or inclination. 

T’ll herd among his friends, and seem 
One of the number. Addison. 

Hérd, v.¢. To form or putintoaherd. B. Jonson. 

Wérd/er,n. Aherdsman. [Rare.] 

Hér’der-ite,n. [From Herder, who discovered it.] 
(Min.) A yellowish or greenish-white mineral of 
a vitreous luster, being pec an anhydrous phos- 
phate of alumina and lime with fluorine. Dana. 

Wérd/ess, 7. A shepherdess. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
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HMérd/groom,n, A keeper ofa herd; a herdsman, 
Obs. Spenser. 
Hérd/man, )7.; pl. HERD/MEN, HERDS/MEN. The 
Hérds’man, owner or keeper of herds; one em- 
ployed in tending herds of cattle. 

Wérd’s/-grass, n. (Bot.) One of several species of 
grass which are highly esteemed for hay, especially 
in New England the timothy (Phlewm pratense), 
and in Pennsylvania the red-top (Agrostis vul- 
garis). ; Gray. 

Hérds/-wom/an, n.; pl. HERDS-WOM/EN (-wim/- 
en). .A woman who has the care of a herd, or of 
cattle. 

Her juvenile exercise as a herds-woman had put “life and 
mettle” in her heels. W. Scott. 

Here, adv. [A-S., O. Sax., Goth., Icel., & Dan. hér, 
Sw. hdr, O.H. Ger. hiar, hear, N. H. Ger. & D, 
hier, from Goth. his, hija, hita, this.] 

1. In this place; in the place where the speaker is 
present ;— opposed to there. : 

2. In the present life or state. 

Thus shall you be happy here, and more happy hereafter. 

Bacon. 

[~ Here is sometimes used before a verb without a 
subject, either being used as an indefinite subject, or the 
latter being omitted; as, here goes, for here tt goes, or here 
one goes, or perhaps for here go J; — especially occurring 
thus in drinking healths. ‘Then here's for earnest.” 
Dryden. ‘* Here's to thee, Dick.”’ Cowley. 

Here and there,in one place and another; in a dis- 
persed manner or condition; thinly, or iregularly. — Jt is 
neither here nor there, it is neither in this place nor in 
that; neither in one place norin another; hence, unim- 
portant; irrelevant. Milton. 


Hére/a-bout’, jadv. About this place; in this 
Hére/a-bouts’/, vicinity or neighborhood. 
Hlére-aft/er, adv. In time to come; in some future 
time or state. 
Heére-aft/er,. A future existence or state. 
’Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter. Addison. 
Heére-ait’, adv. At, or by reason of, this; as, he 
was offended hereat. 
Heére-by’, adv. By means of this. 
Hereby we became acquainted with the nature of things. Watts. 
Me-vid/i-ta-bil/i-ty, n. State of being heredita- 
ble. Brydges. 
He-+vréd/i-ta-ble, a. [L. Lat. hereditabilis, from he- 
reditare, to inherit, Lat. hereditas, heirship, inher- 
itance, heres, heredis, heir; 


O. Fr. hereditable.] 
Capable of being inherited. [Rare.] See INHER- 
ITABLE. 


Locke. 
He-véd/i-ta-bly, adv. In an hereditable manner; 
by inheritance. 


The one-house-owners belong hereditably to no private per- 

sons. Tooke. 

Hér/e-dit/a-ment, n. [L. Lat. hereditamentum 
Pr. heretamen, Sp. heredamiento. See supra. 
(Law.) Any species of property that may be inher- 
ited; lands, tenements, any thing corporeal or in- 
corporeal, real, personal, or mixed, that may de- 
scend to an heir. Blackstone. 


ts" A corporeal hereditament is visible and tangible; 
an incorporeal hereditament is an ideal right, existing in 
contemplation of law, issuing out of substantial corporeal 
property. 
He-réd/i-ta-rily, adv. By inheritance. Pope. 
He-véd/i-ta-ry (44), a. [Lat. hereditarius, from 
hereditas ; Fr. héeréditaire, Pr. hereditari, Sp. & Pg. 
hereditario, It. ereditario.] 
1. Descended by inheritance, or from an ancestor; 
as, he is in possession of a large hereditary estate. 
2. Capable of descending from an ancestor to an 
heir; descendible to an heir at law; as, the crown 
of Great Britain is hereditary. 
3. Transmitted, or capable of being transmitted, 
from a parent to a child; as, hereditary pride; he- 
reditary bravery; hereditary disease. 


Syn.— Ancestral; patrimonial; inheritable. 


WEre’hénce, adv. From hence. [0bs.] B. Jonson, 
Were-in’, adv. In this, 
Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit. 
John xv. 8. 


Wére-in/to (Synop., §180), adv. Into this. Hooker. 
eroomite, n. Ahermit, [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
Hér’e-mit/ie-al, a. Pertaining to a hermit; soli- 
tary; secluded from society. Pope. 
Hére-6f! (heer-dff’, or heer-Sy/, 71), adv. Of this; 

concerning this; from this. 
Hereof comes it that Prince Harry is valiant. 


Hére-in/’, adv. On this; hereupon. Browne. 

Hére-otit’, adv. Out of this place. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Hér’e-si-iireh, or He-ré/gi-iireh (Synop., § 130), 
n. [Gr. alpectdpynes, alpeciapxos, from alpects, her- 
esy, and dpxécs, leader, apyerv, to lead; Lat. h@resi- 
archa, Fr. hérésiarque, Pr., Sp., & Pg. heresiarca, 
It. eresiarca.] A leader in heresy; the chief ofa 
sect of heretics. Stillingfleet. 

Hér’e-si-iireh’/y, or He-vé/si-iireh-y, n. Chief 
heresy. 

Hér/e-si-bg/ra-pher, n. [Gr. afpects 
yeadew, to write; Fr. hérésiographe.| 
writes on heresies. 

Hér’e-si-dg/ra-phy, n. 
treatise on heresy. 

Hér’e-sy, n. [Gr. aipects, a taking, a taking for 


Shak. 


heresy, and 
One who 


[Fr. hérésiographie.] A 


é 
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one’s self, a choosing, a choice, a sect, a heresy, from 
aipety, to take, choose; Lat. h@resis, Kr. hérésie, It. 
eresia, Pg. heresia, heregia, Pr. & Sp. heregia.] 

7. An opinion taken upon opposition to the estab- 
lished or usually received doctrine, tending to pro- 
mote a division or party; the belief of a sect or par- 
ty; a persuasion ;—usually, but not necessarily, 
said in reproach; especially (Theol.), lack of ortho- 
dox or sound belief; heterodoxy. 

; New opinions 
Divers and dangerous, which are heresies, 
And not reformed, may prove pernicious. Shak. 

2. (Zaw.) An offense against Christianity, con- 
sisting in a denial of some essential doctrine, pub- 
licly avowed, and obstinately maintained. 

Blackstone. 

(@- “ When I call dueling, and similar aberrations of 
honor, a moral heresy, I refer to the force of the Greek 
aipects, as signifying a principle or opinion taken up by 
the will for the will’s sake, as a proof or pledge to itself of 
its own power of self-determination, independent of all 
other motives.” Coleridge. 

Wér’e-tie (123), n. [Lat. hereticus, Gr. aipercxéds, 
able to choose, heretical, from aipetv, to take, 
choose; Fr. hérétique, O. Fr. herege, Sp. heretico, 
herege, It. eretico, Pr. heretge. See supra.) 

1. One who holds to a heresy; one who believes 
some doctrine contrary to the Christian religion. 

A man thatis an heretic after the first and second admoni- 
tion, reject. Titus iii. 10. 

2. (Rom. Cath. Church.) One who does not ac- 

knowledge the teachings of the Roman Catholic 
church; a Protestant. 

Syn.—Heretic, ScuisMAtic, SECTARIAN. A heretic 
is one whose errors are doctrinal, and usually of a malig- 
nant character, tending to subvert the true faith. A 
schismatic is one who creates a schism, or division in the 
church, on points of faith, discipline, practice, &c., usually 
for the sake of personal aggrandizement. A sectarian is 
one who originates or promotes a sect, or distinct organi- 
zation, which separates from the main body of believers. 
Hence the expression ‘‘a sectarian spirit” has a slightly 
bad sense, which does not attach to ‘‘ denominational.” 

WHe-rét/ie-al, a. Containing, or pertaining to, heresy. 

We-rét/ie-al-ly, adv. In an heretical manner; with 

heresy. a 
He-rét/ie-ate, v. ¢. 

tum.] To decide to be heresy. 
Hére- a adv. To this. 

Hér’e-toeh,)n. ([A-S. heretoga, heretoha, from 

Hér’e-tis, here, army, and teoche, toga, lead- 
er, from tedhan, tedn, to tug, to lead; O. Sax. heri- 

togo, O. H. Ger. herezogo, herizoho, herzogo, M. H. 

Ger. herzoge, N. H. Ger. herzog.] (A-S. Antiq.) 

The leader or commander of an army; also, a con- 

stable; a marshal. 
Hére'to-fore’, adv. 

formerly. 

Hére-un-to’, adv. Unto this or this time; hereto. 

Hére/up-dn/, adv. On this; hereon. 

Weére-with’, or Hére-with’, adv. With this. 

Hér/i-ot, n. [L. Lat. heriotum, herietum, hariotum, 
arms of war, A-S. heregeatu, heregeatve, heregeat, 

a military preparation, what was given to the lord 

of the manor to prepare for war, from here, army, 

and geatu, geatve, provision, supply, from getan, 
gitan, to get.) (Hng. Law.) A payment or tribute 
of arms or military accouterments, or the best 
beast; or, in modern use, a customary tribute of 
goods or chattels to the lord of the fee, made on the 
decease of a tenant. Blackstone. Bowwvier. 

Heriot custom, a herlot depending on usage. — //eriot 
service (Law), a heriot due by reservation in a grant or 
lease of lands. Spelman. Blackstone. 

Wer/i-ot-a-ble, a. Subject to the payment of a 
heriot. Burn. 
Hér/is-son (Synop., §130), . [Fr. hérisson, O. Fr. 
ericon, Pr. erisson, Sp. erizo, Pg. ericio, owri¢o, It. 

yiccio, from Lat. ericius, equivalent to erinaceus, a 

hedgehog.] (Fort.) A beam or bar armed with 

iron spikes pointed outward, and turning on a pivot 
or rolling on wheels, used to block up a passage. 

Hér/it-a-ble, a. [O. Fr. héritable.- See HERED- 

ITABLE. ] 

1. Capable of being inherited; inheritable. 

2. Capable of inheriting. 

By the canon law this son shall be legitimate and ae. 

ale. 

Heritable rights (Scots Law), rights of the heir; rights 
to land or whatever may be intimately connected with 
land; realty. Jacobs. 

Hér/it-age, n. [Fr. héritage, Pr. heritatge, here- 
tatge, O. Sp. eredage, It. ereditaggio, L. Lat. heri- 
tagium, hereditagium, hereditagium. | 

{' That which is inherited, or passes from heir to 
heir; inheritance. 


[L. Lat. hereticare, heretica- 
[Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
Hooker. 


In times before the present; 


Part of my heritage, 
Which my dead father did bequeath to me. 

2. (Script.) The saints or people of God. 

Wér/i-tance, n. Heritage; inheritance. [Rare.] 

Robbing their children of the heritance 

Their fathers handed down. Southey. 
Hév/it-or, n. [Originally an heir; L. Lat. heritator, 
for hereditator, from h@reditare, Fr. hériter; Pr. 
heritador.] A proprietor or landholder in a parish, 


ee) Jamieson. 
ér!md, n.; pl. HiR/m«, [Lat.] The same as 
HERMES, 2. See HERMES. 


Shak, 
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Mer-miph/ro-d@/i-ty, n. State of being hermaph- 
rodite; hermaphrodism. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

HWer-miaph/ro-dism, ». [Fr. hermaphrodisme.] 
The union of the two sexes in the same individual. 
[Written also hermaphroditism. | 

Her-miph/ro-dite (-mif/ro-dit), n. [Fr. herma- 
phrodite, Lat. hermaphroditus, Gr. éppappddtros, so 
called from Hermaphroditus, son of Hermes, or 
Mercury, and Aphrodite, or Venus, who, when bath- 
ing, grew together with Salmacis, the nymph of a 
fountain in Caria, into one person. 

1. An animal or human being having the parts of 
generation both of male and female. 

2. (Bot.) A flower that contains both the stamen 
and the pistil within the same calyx, or on the same 
receptacle. Martyn. 

Her-miaph/ro-dite, a. Including, or being of, both 
sexes; as, an hermaphrodite animal or flower. 


Hermaphrodite brig (Naut.), a brig that is square- 


rigged forward, and schooner-rigged aft. Totten. 
Her-maph/ro-dit/ie, ja. Partaking of both 
HMer-maph/ro-dit/ie-al, sexes, Browne. 


Heramiaph/ro-dit/ie-al-ly, adv. After the man- 
ner of hermaphrodites. 
Her-maph/ro-dit-igm,n, See HERMAPHRODISM, 
Hér/me-neii’tie, a. [Gr. éppyvevtixds, from 
Hér/me-newitie-al, | épynvedecy, to interpret, from 
‘Eppiis, Mercury, the messenger of the gods, and tu- 
telary god of all skill and accomplishment; Fr. /ev- 
méneutique.| Unfolding the signification; pertain- 
ing to interpretation; exegetical; as, hermencutic 
theology, the art of expounding the Scriptures. 
Hér/me-neti/tie-al-ly, adv. According to the ac- 
knowledged principles of just interpretation. 
Hiér/me-neii/ties, n. sing. [Gr. éppnvevrixh (sc. 
téxvn), Fr. herméneutique. See supra.] The science 
of interpretation, or of finding the meaning of an 
author’s words and phrases, and of explaining it to 
others; exegesis; — especially applied to the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures. [See Note under 
MATHEMATICS. ] 
Hér’més, n. [Gr. ‘Eppiis, Mercury.] 

1. (My#h.) Mercury, so called by the Greeks, 

(> The nameis also applied to a very ancient philoso- 
pher, who appeared soon after the time of Moses, called 
Trismegistus (thrice great). by reason of his virtues and 
great learning. He first divided the day into hours. 

2. (Arch@ology.) A rough, quad- 
rangular stone or pillar, having a 
head, usually of Hermes, or Mercu- 
ry, sculptured on the top, without 
arms or body, placed by the Greeks 
in front of buildings, and used by 
the Romans as boundaries or land- 
marks. [Written also Herma.) 

Her-mét/ie, a. [Fr. hermé- 

Her-mét/ie-al, tique, Sp. her- 
metico, It. ermetico, from the Egyp- 
tian Hermes Trismegistus, or Her- 
mes the thrice-greatest, the fabled 
inventor of alchemy.] 

i lone to chemistry ; = 
chemical. SX 

Just as the dream of the philosopher’s SX 
stone induces dupes, under the more plau- 
sible delusions of the hermetic art, to neg- 
lect all rational means of improving their 
fortunes. Burke, 

2. Pertaining or belonging to 
that species of philosophy which 
pretends to solve and explain all 
the phenomena of nature from the 
three chemical principles, salt, sulphur, and mercu- 
ry; as, the hermetic philosophy. 

3. Pertaining, or belonging, to the system which 
explains the causes of diseases and the operations 
of medicine, on the principles of the hermetical phi- 
losophy, and particularly on the system of an alkali 
and acid; as, hermetical physic or medicine. 

4. Perfectly close, so that no air, gas, or spirit 
can escape; as, an hermetic seal. The hermetic seal 
is formed, in glass vessels, by heating the neck of a 
vessel till it is soft, and then twisting it till the ap- 
erture, or passage, is accurately closed. 


Hermetic books. (a.) Books of the Egyptians, which 
treat of astrology. Bryant. (b.) Books which treat of 
universal principles, of the nature and orders of celestial 
beings, of medicine, and other topics. Anfield. 

HWer-mét/ie-al-ly, adv. In an hermetical manner; 
chemically. 

(=~ A vessel or tube is hermetically sealed when it is 
closed completely against the admission of air or other 
fluid by fusing the extremity. 

Hér/mit, n. [Lat. eremita, Gr. éonpirns, from épij- 
pos, lonely, solitary; It. eremita, Pr. ermita, Fr. er- 
mite, hermite. | 

1. A person who retires from society and lives in 
solitude; a recluse; an anchoret; especially, one 
who so lives from religious motives. 

He had been Duke of Savoy, and after a very g 
reign, took on him the habit of a hermit, and retired into this 
solitary spot. Addison, 

2. A beadsman; one bound to pray for another. 
pops. Shak. 

H Censans bg n. [Also eremitage; Fr. hermitage, 
ermitage, Pr. hermitaje, ermitatge, It. eremitaggto, 
L. Lat. aaa pain: 









Hermes, (2.) 





glorious 











HEROISM 


1. The habitation of a hermit; a-retired residence, 
Some forlorn and naked hermitage, 
Remote from all the pleasures of the world, Shak. 

2. A kind of wine;—so called from a district of 
France bearing this name, and celebrated for its ex- 
cellent wine. Bescherelle. 

Hér/mit-ary,n. [L. Lat. hermitoriwm, eremitori- 
wm, Pr. hermitori, Sp. eremitorio, It. eremitorio, 
romitorio.] A cell annexed to some abbey, and de- 
signed for the use of a hermit. Howell. 

Hér’mit-erab, n. (Zodl.) A crustacean of the ge- 
nus Pagurus ;— called also soldier-crab. The her- 
mit-crabs occupy the shells of various mollusks. 

WMér/mit-ess, n. A female hermit. Drummond, 

Wer-mit/ie-al, a. Pertaining or suited to a hermit, 
or to retired life. Coventry. 

Hér/mo-dae/tyl, n. [N. Lat. hermodactylus, i. c., 
Mercury’s finger; from Gr. ‘Epyijs, Mercury, and 
daxrvdos, finger, because the bulbs of the root have 
the shape of fingers; Fr. hermodacte, hermodatte, 
Ger. hermodattel.| (Med.) A bulbous root brought 
from (ovey” formerly in great repute as a cathar- 
tic. Ss. 

Hér’mo-ge/ni-an, n. (Zccl. Hist.) One of a sect 
of ancient heretics, so called from their leader, Her- 
mogenes, who lived near the close of the second 
century. He held matter to be the fountain of all 
evil, and that whatever is in the world, including 
souls and spirits, is formed of corrupt matter, 

Hérn, nn. The same as HERON. See HERON. 

I stood beside the pool from whence ascended... 

A stately hern. Trench. 
Hérn/hill, n. A plant. Ainsworth, 
Hér/ni-a, n. [Lat. hernia, probably from Gr. épros, 

a young sprout, shoot; Fr. hernie.) (Swrg.) A tu- 
mor of some part, which has escaped from its natu- 
ral cavity by some aperture, and projects externally ; 
as, hernia of the brain, of the thorax, of the abdo- 
men. That of the abdomen is most common, and 
consists of the protrusion of the viscera through 
natural or accidental apertures in the cavity of the 
abdomen. 

Strangulated hernia, a hernia so tightly compressed in 
some part of the channel through which it has been pro- 
truded as to stop its functional activity, and produce 
swelling and tumefaction of the protruded part. It may 
occur in recent or chronic hernia, but is more common in 
the latter. 


Hér/ni-al, a. Pertaining to, or connected with, 


hernia. 
Hérn/shaw, n. <A heronshaw or heron. Sce 
HaAnpsaw. [0bs.] Spenser. 


Hé/ro (89), n.; pl. HE/ROES. 
It. evoe, Lat. heros, Gr. fipws.] 

1. A man of distinguished valor, intrepidity, or 
enterprise in danger; a prominent or central per- 
sonage in any remarkable action or event; hence, a 
great, illustrious, or extraordinary person. 

2. The principal personage in a poem, story, and 
the like, or the person who has the principal share 
in the transactions related; as Achilles in the Iliad, 
Uiysses in the Odyssey, and dineas in the Aneid. 

3. (Myth.) An illustrious man, supposed by the 
populace to partake of immortality, and after his 
death to be placed among the gods. 

He-r0/di-an, n. (Jewish Hist.) One of a party 
among the Jews, taking their name from Herod, and 
represented by the evangelists Matthew and Mark 
as acting in concert with the Pharisees in endeayor- 
ing to obtain from our Lord himself the materials 
for his accusation. 

toe 
U 


[FY. héros, Sp. heroe, 


Hé/ro-éss, n. A heroine. 
He-rO0/ie, a. [Fr. héroique, Sp. 
Lat. heroicus, Gr. ipwtkds. 

1. Pertaining to, or like, a hero or heroes; as, he- 
roic valor. 

2. Becoming a hero; bold; daring; illustrious; 
as, heroic action; heroic enterprises. 

Heroic age, the age when the heroes, or those called the 
children of the gods, are supposed to have lived. — //eroic 
poetry, that in which the life of a hero is celebrated; epic 
poetry. — Heroic treatment, remedies (Med.), those of a 
violent character. —Heroic verse (Pros.), the verse of he- 
roic or epic poetry, being in English, German, and Ital- 
ian the iambic of ten syllables; in French the iambic of 
twelve syllables; and in classic poetry the hexameter. 

Syn.—Braye; intrepid; courageous; daring; valiant; 
bold; gallant; fearless; enterprising; noble; magnani- 
mous; illustrious. 


He-r0/ie-al, a. The sameas Herotc. [lare.] 
He-r0/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of a hero; with 
valor; bravely; courageously; intrepidly; as, the 
town was heroically defended. 
Hé/ro-i-edm/ie, a. (Fr. héroicomique. See 
Hé/ro-i-edm/ie-al,} Heroic and Comic.] Con- 
sisting of the heroic and the ludicrous; denoting 
the high burlesque; as, a heroi-comic poem. 
HWér/o-ine (hér/o-in) (Synop., § 180), n. [Fr. héroine, 
- It. eroina, Sp. & Lat. heroina, Gr. jjpwivn, feminine 
of fipws. See HERO.) 
1. A female hero; a woman of a brave spirit. 
2. The principal female person who figures in a re- 
markable action, or as the subject of a poem or story. 
Hér/oism (Synop., § 130), mn. [Fr. héroisme, Sp. 
heroismo, It. eroismo.] The qualities of a hero; 
bravery; courage; intrepidity. 
Heroism is the self-devotion of genius manifesting itself in 
action. Hare. 


Dryden. 
eroico, It. eroico, 
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HERON 


Syn.—HeroisM, CouraGe, FORTITUDE, BRAVERY, 
VALoR, INTREPIDITY, GALLANTRY. Cowrage is generic, 
denoting fearlessness of danger ; fortitude is passive 
courage, the habit of bearing up nobly under trials, 
dangers, and sufferings; bravery and valor are courage 
in battle or other conflicts with living opponents; é/re- 
pidity is firm courage, which shrinks not amid the most 
appalling dangers ; gallantry is adventurous courage, 
dashing into the thickest of the fight. Heroism may call 
into exercise all these modifications of courage. It isa 
contempt of danger, not from ignorance or inconsiderate 
levity, but from a noble devotion to some great cause, and 
a just confidence of being able to meet danger in the 
spirit of such a cause, 

Heér/on, 2. ee: 
héron, O. Fr. hai- 
ron, Sp.airon, Pr. 
aigron, It. aghi- 
rone, from O. H, 
Ger, heigir, heige- 
ro, heigro, heron, 
Teel. hegri, Dan. 
ewes, ~Ol, Of H. 
Ger. hehera, M. H. 
Ger. héher, N. H. 
Ger. hither, A-S. 
higere, hygera, 
woodpecker, pie. 
Cf. AIGRET.] (Or- 
nith.) A wading 
bird of the genus 
Ardea (A.cinerea), 
with long legs and 
neck, and haying the claw of the middle toe toothed. 
It is remarkable for its directly ascending flight, 
and was formerly hunted by hawks. The blue 
heron, found in the United States, is the A. Hero- 
dias. The night-heron, or Qua bird of the south, is 
A, nucticorax. 

HMér/on-ry, n. A place where herons breed. 

Hér/on’g-bill, ». (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Erodium ;—so called from the fancied resemblance 
of the fruit to the head and breast of the heron. 

Heér/on-shaw, n. [Also heronsew, hernsue, from 
heron and sue, for pursue ; from the propensity of 
the bird to pursue fish.] A heron; a hernshaw. 

HMé/ro-dl/o-gist, n. [Gr. pws and Adyos, discourse. } 
One who treats of heroes. [fare.] Warton. 

HMé@/ro-ship, n. The character of ahero. Cowper. 

Hér’pésg (h@r/peez), n. [Lat., Gr. go7ns, from épzery, 
to creep.] (J/ed.) An eruption of the skin, taking 
various names, according to its form, or the part 
affected ; especially, an eruption of vesicles in small 
distinct clustefs, accompanied with itching or tin- 
gling, including shingles, ringworm, and the like. 
The name is given from the tendency of the erup- 
tion to creep or spread from one part of the skin to 
another. / 

Her-pét/ie, a. [Fr. herpétique, Lat. herpesticus, 
Gr. éoznortkés, made or fit for creeping, spreading. 
See supra.] Pertaining to the herpes or cutaneous 
eruptions; resembling the herpes, or partaking of 
its nature; as, herpetic eruptions. 

Mer-pét/o0-158/ie, ja. Pertaining to herpetol- 

Mer-pét/o-log/ie-al,§ ogy. 

Mér’/pe-t6l/o-gist, n. A person versed in herpe- 
tology, or the natural history of reptiles. 

Hér/pe-t6lV/o-gy, n. [Written also, but less prop- 
erly, erpetology. | [Fr. herpétologie, erpétologie, 
from Gr. éprerév, a creeping thing, reptile, from 
éprewv, to creep, and Aéyos, discourse.} The natural 
history or description of reptiles, including ovipa- 
rous quadrupeds, as the crocodile, frog, and tor- 
toise, and serpents. 

EH?! pe-tbn, n. (Gr. ipreréy, reptile, creeping thing, 
from ép7etv, to creep.] [Written also erpeton.] (Zo- 
ol.) A genus of serpents allied to Eryx, and char- 
acterized by two soft prominences covered with 
scales, which are appended to the muzzle. Brande. 

Mér/rimg, n. [A-S. & N. H. Ger. hiring, hering, 
M. H. Ger. herinc, O. H. Ger. herinch, harinc, D. 
haring ; whence Fr. hareng, Pr. arenc, 8p. arenque, 
It. aringa; either allied to Lat. halec, halex, alec, 
alex, fish- = 
pickle, fish- < = 
brine, or 
more prob- 
ably from 4 
Oru. Ger: 
heri, hari, 





Common Heron (Ardea cinerea). 





Herring (Clupea harengvs). 

N. H. Ger. heer, O. Sax. heri, A-S. here, Goth. 
harjis, army, multitude, because they usually ap- 
pear in large numbers.] (Jchth.) A fish of the 


genus Clupea (C. harengus). Werrings move in 
vast shoals, coming from high northern latitudes in 
the spring, to the shores of Europe and America, 
where they are taken and salted in great quantities. 


King of the herrings (Ichth.), a cartilaginous fish 
(Chimacra monstrosa), allied 
to the sturgeon, which follows {Ii 
the shoals of herring. The males ‘WN 
of the species have a spinous | 
disk in front of the eyes; 
whence the name. 


Hér/ring-bone, a. Pertain- 
ing to, or like, the spine of a 
herring; especially charac- 
terized by an arrangement 
of work in rows of parallel 


Herring-bone Masonry. 
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lines, which in the alternate rows slope in different 
directions, ; 

Herring-bone masonry, masonry with rows of stones 
laid sloping in different directions in alternate rows. Guilt. 
— Herring-bone stitch, a kind of cross-stitch in seams. 
Simmonds. 

Hérrn/hut-er, n. [So called from the establish- 
ment of this sect at Hervnhut, in Upper Lusatia.] 
(Eccl. Hist.) One of a sect established, about 1722, 
by Nicholas Lewis, count of Zinzendorf; — called 
also Moravians. 

Hérs, pron. Belonging to her; of her; —the form 
of the feminine possessive pronoun which is used 
when the word denoting the thing possessed is 
omitted; as, this house is hers, that is, this is the 
house of her. See HER. 

HMér’sal,n. Rehearsal. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Héyr’/sghel (h@r/shel), n. (Astron.) A planet dis- 
covered by Dr. Herschel, in 1781, first called Geor- 
gium Sidus, in honor of King George III., afterward 
named Herschel, in honor of the discoverer, but 
now called Uranus. 

Hérse (14),n. [Fr. herse, harrow, portcullis, O. Fr. 
herce, L. Lat. hercia, hersia, from Lat. hirpex, gen. 
hirpicis, harrow, It. erpice. The L. Lat. hercia, or 
hersia, signifies also a kind of candlestick in the 
form of a harrow, having branches filled with lights, 
and placed at the head of grayes or cenotaphs; 
whence herse came to be used for the grave, coflin, 
or chest containing the dead. ] 

1. (fort.) (a.) A lattice or portcullis in the form of 
a harrow, set with iron spikes, hung by a rope fas- 
tened to an axis, and let down to obstruct passage 
through a gateway. (b.) A harrow used instead of 
a cheval-de-frise, laid in the way, in breaches, or in 
fords, with the points up, to obstruct or incommode 
the march of an enemy. 

2. The same as HEARSE. See HEARSE, 

3. A ceremonial or rehearsal. [Obs.] 
holy herse.” Spenser. 

Mérse,v.¢. 1. To put on orinaherse. Chapman. 

2. To carry to the grave. 

Her-sélf’, pron. 1. An emphasized form of the 
third person feminine pronoun, used as a subject 
with she; as, she herself will bear the blame ; — used 
alone in the predicate, either in the nominative or ob- 
jective case; as, it is herself; she washed herself. 

2. In her ordinary, true, or real character; hence, 
in her right mind; sane; as, the woman was de- 
ranged, but she is now herself again; she has come 
to herself; the woman acts like herself. 

By herself, alone; apart; unaccompanied; as, she sits 
by herself. 


Hér’sil-lon, n. [Fr., from herse, q.v.] (Ail.) A 
plank or beam, whose sides are set with spikes or 
nails, to incommode and retard the march of an 
enemy; a form of the herse. 

Heé/ry,v.t. [A-S. hérian, O. Sax. hérén, O. H. Ger. 
héren, Goth. hazjan, to praise.] To regard as holy; 
to worship; to honor. Lobe Spenser. 

Hés/i-tan-¢y, n. [Lat. hesitantia, It. esitanza.] 

1. The act of hesitating or doubting; slowness in 
forming decisions; doubt. 

2. The action or manner of one who hesitates; 
indecisive deliberation; vacillation. 

Hés/i-tant, a. [Lat. hesitans, p. pr. of hesiiare ; 
Fr. hésitant, It. esitante.] 

1. Not ready in deciding or acting; hesitating. 

2. Lacking readiness of speech. 

Hés/i-tant-ly, adv. With hesitancy or doubt. 

Hés/i-tate, v.i. [imp. & p. p. HESITATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. HESITATING.] [Lat. haesitare, hesitatum, 
v. intens. from h@rere, to hang or hold fast; Fr. 
hésiter, O. Sp. hesitar, It. esitare.] 

1. To stop or pause respecting decision or action; 
to be doubtful as to fact, principle, or determination ; 
to be in suspense or uncertainty; as, he hesitated 
whether to accept the offer or not; men often hesi- 
tate as to what judgment to form. 

2. To stammer; to stop in speaking. 

Syn.—To doubt; waver; scruple; deliberate; demur; 
falter; stammer. 

Hés/i-tate, v.t. To be uncertain about; to be un- 
decided in reference to; also, to utter with hesita- 
tion; to stammer out. [Obs. and rare.) “ Just 
hint a fault, and hesitate dislike.” Pope. 

Hés/i-ta/ting-ly, adv. With hesitation or doubt. 

Heés/i-ta/tion, n. [Lat. hesitatio, Fr. hésitation, 
Sp. hesitacion, Pr. heyssitacio, esitacio, It. esita- 
zione. | 

1. The act of hesitating; suspension of opinion 
or action; doubt; vacillation. 

2. A stopping in speech; intermission between 
words; stammering. 

Hés/per, n. [See infra.] The evening star; Hes- 
perus. 

Hes-pé@/ri-an, a. [Lat. hesperius, from hesperus, 
the evening star, Gr. gorepos, Lat. vesper, evening, 
éomepos dorrp, the evening star.] Western; situated 
at the west; occidental. 

Mes-pé/ri-an, n. An inhabitant of a western coun- 
try. J. Barlow, 

Hles-ptrli-dés, n. pl. (Myth.) The daughters of 

Hesperus, brother of Atlas, who had orchards in 

Africa producing golden fruit, which was carried 

away by Hercules, who slew the watchful dragon 

which guarded it. 
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HETEROGENEOUS 


EXts'pe-vis, n. (Lat. hesperis, pertaining to even- 
ing.] (Bot.) A genus of plants; 
rocket;—so called from the in- 
creased fragrance of the flowers 
toward evening. psutt 

Elts'pe-rtis,n. (Lat.] Theeve- & 
ning star, especially Venus; ™ 
Hesper. 

Hés/sian (hésh/an), a. (Geog.) ' 
Of, or relating to, Hesse, in Ger- ‘¢ 
many. 

Hessian fly (Entom.), a small, Hessian Fly. 
two-winged fly, or midge, nearly @, natural size; b, mag- 
black, very destructive to young nified. 
wheat;—so called from the opinion that it was brought 
into America by the Hessian troops, during the Reyolu- 
tion. Itis the Cectdomyia destructor of Say. . 

Hés/sian (hésh/an), n. (Geog.) A native or inhab- 
itant of Hesse. 

Hést, n. [A-S. his, from hatan, to call, bid, Goth. 
hiitan, D. heeten, O. H. Ger. heizan, N. H. Ger. heis- 
zen; Ger. geheisz, command.] Command; precept; 
injunction; order. 

Let him that yields obey the victor’s hest.. Fairfax. 

(Obsolete, but retained in the compound behest. ] 

Hés/tern, a. [Lat. hesternus, allied to heri, 

Hes-tér’/nal, yesterday, originally hes, kindred 
with Gr. ySés, originally xés.] Pertaining to yes- 
terday. { Obs. 

Wés/y-ehast (hts/i-kist), n. [Gr. fevyacris, from 
hovy avery, to be still or quiet, fr. fovxos, still, calm; 
Fr. hésychaste.] A Quietist. Bib, Repository. 

Weétch/el, v.t. Same as HATCHED, q. v. 

Hét/er-iireh’/y, n. [Gr. repos, the other, one of 
two, and dpxi, rule.] The government of an alien, 
[ Obs.] Bp. Halt. 

Hét/er-o-eiir’potis, a. [Gr. frepos, the other, and 
kaprés, fruit.} (Bot.) Bearing fruit of two kinds or 
forms, as in the genus Amphicarpeada. Gray. 

Hét/er-o-cér/eal, a. (Gr. érepos, other, and képkos, 
tail.] (Compar. Anat.) THay- 
ing the vertebral column con- 
tinued into the upper lobe of 
the tail, which, on this ac- 
count, is larger than the low- 
er ; — said of certain species of 
fish. Agassiz. 

Hét/er-deh/ro-mois (Sy- 
nop., § 130), a. [Gr. Erepos, oth- 
er, different, and xpdpa, col- 
or.] (Bot.) Having the central 
florets of a flower-head of a different color from 
those of the circumference. 

Hét/er-o-elite, n. [See infra.] 

1. (Gram.) A word which is irregular or anoma- 
lous either in declension or conjugation, or which 
deviates from ordinary forms of inflection in words 
of a like kind; especially, a noun which is irregular 
in declension. 

2. Any thing or person deviating from common 
forms. Johnson. 

Hét/er-o-elite, a. (Gr. érepdxdAuros, other- 

Hét/er-o-elitie, wise, i. e., irregularly de- 

HMét/er-o-elit/ie-al,) clined, from éreoos, other, 
and xAcréc, inflecting, from xAivecy, to lean, incline, 
inflect; Lat. heteroclitus, Fr. hétéroclite.| Devi- 
ating from ordinary forms or rules; irregular ; 
anomalous; abnormal, 

Hét/er-6e/li-totis, a. Heteroclitic. [Obs.] 

Hét/er-o-dox, a. [Gr. trepddofos, from érepos, 
other, and dé6ga, opinion; Fr. nétérodoce.] 

1. Contrary to some acknowledged standard, as 
the Bible, the creed of a church, the decree of a 
council, and the like; not orthodox ; — said of opin- 
ions, especially upon theological subjects. 

2. Holding opinions or doctrines contrary to 
some acknowledged standard; not orthodox; — 
said of persons, 

Hét/er-o-d6x, n. A peculiar opinion, or one op- 
posed to some acknowledged standard, [Obs.] 

Browne, 

Hét/er-o-ddx/ly, adv. Ina heterodox manner. 

Hét/er-o-ddx/ness, 7. State of being heterodox. 

HWét/er-o-ddx’/y, n. [Gr. érepodotia, Fr. hétéro- 
doxie.| Heresy; an opinion or doctrine contrary 
to some established standard of faith, as the Scrip- 
tures, &c., or contrary to those of an established 
church. 

Hét/er-6g’a-moits, a. [Fr. hétérogame, from Gr. 
érepos, Other, and ydyuos, marriage.] (Bot.) Bear- 
ing two or more sorts of flowers, as to their stamens 
or pistils, as in the aster, daisy, &c. Gray. 

Hét/er-o-gan/gli-ate, a. [Gr. étcpos, other, and 
yayyAuyv, ganglion.] (Physiol.) Having the gan- 
glions of the nervous system unsymmetrically ar- 
ranged ; — said of certain invertebrate animals. 

Hét/er-o-Zéne, a. [Obs.] The same as HEtTERo- 
GENEOUS. 

Hét/er-o-é/ne-al a. [Gr. érepoyerfs, from 

Hét/er-o- é/ne-owis, Ereoos, other, and yévos 
race, kind, from yévew, to beget; Fr. hétéroyene.} 
Differing in kind; having unlike qualities; pos- 
sessed of different characteristics; dissimilar; — 
opposed to homogeneous, and said of two or more 
connected objects, or of a conglomerate mass, con- 
sidered in respect to the parts of which it is made 
up. ‘The members [of a sentence] being so heter- 
ogeneal one to another.” Hare. 
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HETEROGENEOUSLY 


Heterogeneous nouns (Gram.), nouns having different 
genders in the singular and plural numbers; as, hic locus, 
of the masculine gender in the singular, and ht loci and 
hee loca, both masculine and neuter in the plural; hoc 
czelum, neuter in the singular; ht celt, masculine in the 
plural. — Heterogeneous quantities (Math.), such quanti- 
ties as are incapable of being compared together in re- 
spect to magnitude. — Heterogeneous surds, surds having 

fferent radical signs. 


Wét/er-0-Zé/ne-otis-ly, adv. In a heterogeneous 
manner. 

Weét/er-o-Se-né/i-ty, nN. 

Hét/er-o-£é/ne-oiis-ness, té. 
being heterogeneous; dissimilarity. 

The difference, indeed the heterogeneity, of the two may be 
felt. Coleridge. 

Hit/er-5s’emy, n. [Gr. érepos, other, and yevds, 
race.] The production of different kinds of young. 

Hét/er-o-graph/ie, a. [See infra.] Employing 
the same letters to represent different sounds in 
different words ; — said of methods of spelling; as, 
the ordinary English orthography is heterographic. 

Hét/er-Sg’ra-phy, n. [Gr. érepos, other, differ- 
ent, and ypady, writing, from ypaderv, to write.] 
That method of spelling in which the same letters 
represent different sounds in different words, as in 
the ordinary English orthography. 

Hét/er-5l/o-gotis, a. (Gr. érepos, other, and Adyos, 

roportion.] Constituted of different elements and 
n different proportions; different;—opposed to 
homologous. , 

Hét/er-6m/er-otis, a. [Gr. frepos, other, and pé- 
pos, part.]| (Chem.) Unrelated as to chemical com- 

osition, as in cases of heteromerous isomorphism, 

Hét/er-o-m6r’phie, a. [Gr. érepos, other, and 
poppy, form.] (Hntom.) Having a wide difference 
of form between the larve and the adult. 

Hét/er-o-mér’phois, a. it Erepos, other, and 
popdy, form.) Of anirregular or unusual form; of 

‘ tavo or more shapes. 

Hét/er-o-ou/si-an, a. Gr. &repos, other, and 
obvcia, being, essence.] aving different essential 

ualities; of a different nature. 

Hét/er-o-ou/si-otis, @. Same as HETEROOUSIAN. 

Hét/er-o-path/ie, a. [N. Lat. heteropathicus, Gr. 
treporadijs, suffering in one or another part, from 
érepos, other, and 7a3os, suffering, from racxerv, 
masety, to suffer.} The same as ALLOPATHIC. 

Hét/er-bph’/yLiots, or WWét/er-o-phyl/lots 
(117), a. [Fr. hétérophylle, from Gr. Erepos, other, 
and @dAAov, leaf.) (Bot.) Having leaves different 
from the regular form ; as, an heterophyllous violct is 
one which has leaves not analogous to the leaves of 
other violets. 

Hét/er-o-péd, n. [Fr. hétéro- 
pode, from Gr. érepos, other, and 
mods, 7006s, foot.] (Zodl.) One 
of an order of molluscous ani- 
mals whose foot is compressed 
into a vertical, muscular lamina, 
serving fora fin. [Obs.] 

Hét/er-dp/o-doiis, a. [See su- 
po) Of, or pertaining to, the 

eteropods. 

Hét/er-dp/ter, n. [Gr. érepos, -n, 
-ov, other, different, and _trepév 
wing.] (£ntom.) One of an order of insects which 
have four partly membranaceous wings, of which 
the two posterior are smaller, and overlap at the 
tip. See INsEcT. 

EN¢t/er-dp'ter-G@,n. pl. See HETEROPTER. 

HMét/er-bp/ties, n. sing. [Gr. Ereoos, other, and 
Eng. optics, q.v.] False optics, [See Note under 
MATHEMATICS. ] Spectator. 

Wét/er-ds/cian (het/er-dsh’an), n. [Fr. hétéroscien, 
from Gr. érepos, other, and cxia, shadow.] (Geog.) 
An inhabitant of cither of the two zones lying be- 
tween the tropics and the polar circles, as contrasted 
with an inhabitant of the other in respect to the cir- 
cumstance that their shadows at noon aiways fall in 
opposite directions, in the one case toward the north, 
in the other toward the south. 

Wét/er-bs/cian, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
any portion of the earth’s surface considered rela- 
tively to a certain other portion, so situated that the 
shadows of two objects, one being in the former and 
the other in the latter, fall in opposite directions. 

Eltt/e-ro’sis, n. (Gr. érepos, other, different.] 
(ithet.) A figure of speech by which one form of a 
noun, verb, or pronoun, and the like, is used for an- 
other. ‘“‘ What is life to such as me?” Prof. Aytoun. 

Wét/er-o-site, n. (Min.) A mineral of a greenish- 
gray or brownish-violet color, consisting of phos- 
phoric acid and the oxides of iron and manga- 
nese. Dana, 

HWét/er-dt/o-motis, a. [Fr. hétérotome, from Gr. 
érepos, Other, and réyos, a cut, réuverv, to cut.] 
Having a different cleavage ; — applied to a species 
of the feldspar family in which the cleavage differs 
from that of common feldspar. Dana. 

Hét/er-St/ro-pal, ja. [Fr. hétérotrope, from Gr. 

Hét/er-5t/ro-pois, Erepos, other, and rpomf, a 
turning, rpémos, turn, rpémery, to turn.) (Bot.) Hav- 
ing the embryo or ovule oblique or transverse to the 
axis of the seed; amphitropous,. Gray. 

Hét/man, n.; pl. HET/MANS. [Pol. hetman, Russ. 
ataman, from Ger. hauptmann, head man, chieftain, 
Cf. ATAMAN.] A Cossack commander-in-chief, 
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Heii/land-ite, n. [So called by Brooke, from Mr, 
Heuland, an English mineralogist.] (Min.) A min- 
eral of the zeolite family, occurring in amygdaloid, 
in pearly, foliated masses, and also crystallized in 
rhomboidal prisms, with the basal plane pearly. It 
consists of silica, alumina, and lime, with about fif- 
teen per cent. of water. 

Hew (hi), v. ¢. [imp. HEWED; p. p. HEWED, or 
HEWN; p. pr.& vb. n,. HEWING.] [A-S. heawan, M. 
H. Ger. & D. howwen, O. H. Ger, howwan, N. H. 
Ger. hawen, Icel. héggva, Sw. hugga, Dan. hugge.] 

1. To cut with an ax; to fell witha sharp instru- 
ment; — often with down, or off. 
And many strokes, though with a little ax, 
Hew down and fell the hardest oak, Shak. 
2. To form or shape with a sharp instrument; — 
often with owt; as, to hew out a sepulcher; hence, 
to form laboriously. [Rare.] 
I now pass my days, not studious nor idle, rather polishing 


old works than hewing out new ones. ‘ope. 
3. To cut in pieces; to chop; to hack. 
Hew them to pieces; hack their bones asunder. Shak. 


Hew (hu), n. 1. Destruction by cutting down, 
(obs, “Of whom he makes such hayoc and such 
rew.” Spenser, 

2. The same as HuE. [Obs.] 

Hew’/er, n. One who hews wood or stone, 

Wéx’a-eap/su-lar, a. (Bot.) Having six capsules 
or seed-vessels. 

Wéx/a-ehord, n. [Gr. é%ayopdos, from 2%, in com- 
pos. éa, six, and xvpdy, string, chord; Fr. hexa- 
corde.| (Mus.) A series of notes, consisting of 
four tones and one semitone. Moore, 

Héx/a-diie/tylLowts, a. (Gr. t{adaxrv)os, from éf, 
six, and ddkrvXos, finger; Fr. hexadactyle.] Hav- 
ing six fingers or toes. 

Héx/’ade,n. [Gr. é%as, ifados, from é%, six; Lat. 
hexas, hewadis.]) A series of six numbers, 

Héx/a-gin, n. [Fr. hexagone, Lat. 
hexagonum; Gyr. édywvos, six-cor- 
nered, from é{, six, and ywyia, an- 
gle.] (Geom.) A plane figure of six 
sides and six angles. 

Regular hexagon, a hexagon in which 
the angles are all equal, and likewise the 
sides all equal. 

Hex-ag’/o-mal,a. [Fr. hexagonal.] 
Having six sides and six angles. 

Mex-ag’o-mal-ly, adv. In an hexagonal manner. 

Hex-aig/omy, 7. A hexagon. [Obs.] Bramhall. 

Héx/a-g¥m/i-a, n, (Gr. &%, six, and yvv4, woman, 
female; Fr. hexagynie.] (Bot.) An order of plants 


Hexagon. 


having six pistils. Linneus. 
WMéx/a-gyn/i-an, ) a. {Fr. hexagyne, hexagy- 
Hex-ag/y-nots, nique.] (Bot.) Having six 


istils. 

Wex/a_hv/dral, a. Of the figure of a hexahedron; 
having six equal sides or faces; cubic. 

Heéx/a-hé/dron, n. (Gr, é, six, and fdpa, seat, 
base, from &ecSat, to sit; Fr. hewwédre.] A regu- 
lar solid body of six equal sides or faces; a cube. 

Héx/a-hém/er-6n,n. [Gr. £%, six, and jpépa, day; 
Fr. hexaméron.] 

1. The term of six days. Good. 

2. The history of the six days’ work of creation, 
as contained in the first chapter of Genesis. 

Hlex-am/er-otis, a. [Gr. &%, six, and pépos, part.] 
(Bot.) In six parts; in sixes. 

Hex-am/e-ter, n. [Gr. éfaperpos, of six meters, 
sc. orixos, the heroic verse, from €%, six, and pérpov, 
measure; Lat. hexameter, Fr. hexametre.]) (Gr. & 
Lat. Pros.) A verse of six feet, the first four of 
which may be either dactyls or spondees, the fifth 
must regularly be a dactyl, and the sixth always a 
spondee. In this species of verse are composed the 
Iliad of Homer and the Aneid of Virgil. 

{2 In English hexameters accent takes the place of 
quantity, and iambuses are generally substituted for 
spondees. The following lines are hexameters, and are 
descriptive of this species of verse : — 

Strongly it | bears us a- | long on | swelling and | limitless | 


illows, 

Nothing be-| fore and | nothing be- | hind but the | sky and 
the | ocean. Coleridge. 

Hex-aim/e-ter, a. Having six metrical feet, espe- 
cially dactyls and spondees. 

Héx/a-mét/rie, a. Consisting of six metrical 

WMéx/a-mét/rie-al, feet. Warton. 

WMex-am/e-trist, n. One who writes in hexameters. 

Claudian, and even the few lines of Merobaudes, stand 
higher in purity, as in the life of poetry, than all the Christian 
hexametrists. Dfilman. 

Hex-an/dri-a, n. (Gr. &%, six, and dyfip, dvdpds, 
man, male; Fr. hexandrie.] (Bot.) A class of 
plants having six stamens. Linneus. 

Hex-an/dri-an,)a. (Bot.) Having six 

Hex-an/drotis, } stamens. 

Hex-in’gu-lar, a. [Gr. 2, six, and 
Lat. angularis ; Fr. hexangulaire. See 
ANGULAR.| Having six angles or cor- 
ners, 

Héx/a-pét/al-otis, a. [Gr. ££, six, 
and méradov, leaf, from 7érados, out- 
spread, from meravvivar, to spread out; 
Fr. hexapétale.] (Bot.) Having six 
petals or flower-leaves. 

Hex-aph/yl-lots, or Wéx/a-phyl/- 
lots (117), a. [Gr. &&, six, and @d)- 
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dov, a leaf; Fr. hexaphylle.] 
leaves or leaflets. 

Hhéxla-pla, n. (Gr. itathd, from étXar)bos, contr. 
ttarAovs, sixfold; Fr. hexaple.] A collection of the 
Holy Scriptures in six languages; —sometimes ap- 
plied particularly to the collection published by 
Origen, in the third century. 

Hex/a-plar, a, [See supra.] Sextuple; containing 
six columns. 

Weéx/a-pod, a. [Gr. t%arovs, gen. tfanddos, six- 
footed, from é%, six, and rods, rodds, foot; Fr. hex- 
apode.| _ Having six feet. 

Wex’/a-p6d, n, An animal haying six feet, as the 
true insects. ‘ 

Hex-ap/ter-oiis, a. [Gr. £f, six, and rrépov, wing. ] 
Having six wing-like processes. Gray. 

HeEx/a-stieh (-stik), )n. [Gr. t{aorexos, of six rows, 

Hex-as/ti-ehon, lines, or verses, from £{, six, 
and orixos, row, line, verse, from oreixety, root cry, 
to go up, ascend; Lat. hexastichus, Fr. hexastique. | 
A poem consisting of six verses. 

Héx’a-st¥le, n. [Se étaorv)dos, from &, six, and 
ordAos, column; Fr. hexastyle.] (Arch.) A building 
with six columns in front. 

Hex-6¢/ta-hé/dron, n. [Gr. £%, six, and Eng. oc- 
tahedron, q. v.]_ (Geom.) A solid contained under 
forty-eight equal, triangular faces. 

Hey (ha), inter). An expression of joy or mutual 
exhortation, the contrary to the Lat. hei. 

Hey’day (hada), inter). (Ger. heida, or hei da.] 
An expression of frolic and exultation, and some- 
times of wonder, Shak. 

Hey’day (ha/da), n. <A frolic; wildness. Shak. 

Hiey’de-guy (ha/de-gy), n. [Perhaps from heyday 
and guise.] A kind of dance; a country dance or 
round, [Obs.] 

And light-foot nymphs can chase the night 
With heydeguys. Spenser. 

Hi-a/tion, n. [Lat. hiare, to stand open, to gape, 
allied to Gr. xaivewy, root ya.] Act of gaping. [ Obs.] 

Hii-a/tus, n.; Lat. pl. id.; Eng. pl. HI-A/TUS-Eg. 
[Lat., from hiare. See supra.] 

1. An opening; an aperture; a gap; a chasm. 

2. A defect; a chasm in a manuscript, where some 
part is lost or effaced. 

3. (Gram.) The concurrence of two vowels in two 
successive syllables or words, occasioning a hard- 
ness in the pronunciation. Pope. 

Hi-bér/na-ele, n. [Lat. hibernaculum, a winter res- 
idence, pl. hibernacula, winter-quarters; Fr. hiber- 
nacle. See HIBERNATE.] That which serves for 
protection or shelter in winter; winter-quarters; as, 
the hibernacle of an animal or plant. [2.] Martyn. 

EH? ber-nae'iu-litm, n. [Lat., winter residence.] 
(Hort.) A covering or protection for young buds 
during the winter. 

Hi-bér’/mal, a. [Fr. hibernal, Lat. hibernus, from 
hiems, winter.] Belonging or relating to winter; 
wintry; winterish. Browne. 

Hi/ber-nate, v.i. [imp. & p. p. HIBERNATED; 7p. 
pr. & vb. n. HIBERNATING.] [Lat. hibernare, hiber- 
natum, from hibernus. Sce supra.] To winter; to 
pass the season of winter in close quarters, or in 
seclusion, as birds or beasts. 

Inclination would lead me to hibernate, during half the 
year, in this uncomfortable climate of Great Britain. Southey. 

Hii/ber-na/tion, n. [Fr. hibernation.] The act of 
hibernating. 

Wi-bér/ni-an, a. [From Lat. Hibernia, Irerna, 
Tuverna, Gr, ‘lovepvia, ‘lépyn, the island now called 


(Bot.) Having six 


Ireland.] (Geog.) Pertaining to Hibernia, now Ire- 
land. 

Hi-bér’/ni-an, n. <A native or an inhabitant of Ire- 
land. 


n. An idiom or mode of speech 

Hi-bér’ni-cism, peculiar to the Irish. Yodd. 

Hi-btr/no-cél/ tie, n. The native language of the 
Irish; that branch of the Celtic spoken by the na- 
tives of Ireland. 

HaT-bis’eus,n. [Lat.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
some species of which have large, showy flowers; 
rose mallow. Gray. 

Hilt e!¢i-its Doe! té-its (hik’shi-us d6k/shi-us). [Cor- 
rupted from Lat. hic est doctus, this is a learned 


Hii-bér/ni-an-ism, 


man.] A juggler. [Cant.] Hudibras. 
Hie’cough (hik/kup) (Synop., § 180), m. [O. Eng. 


hicket, hicquet, L. Ger. hick, hickup, D. hik, Dan. 
hik, hikken, Sw. hicka, hickning, Armor. hak, hik, 
W. ig, igiad, Fr. hoquet.} A spasmodic inspiration, 
accompanied with closure of the glottis, producing 
a sudden sound; also, the sound itself, [Sometimes 
written hickup or hiccup. 

Hie/eough (-kup), v.7. [imp. & p. p. WICCOUGHED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. HICCOUGHING.] To haye a conyulsive 
catch of some of the respiratory muscles, accompa- 
nied with closure of the glottis, and the production 
of a sudden sound. 

Hick’o-ry, 7. (Bot.) An American tree of the ge- 

-nus Carya, of which there are several species. The 
shagbark is the C, alba, and has avery rough bark; 
it affords the hickory-nut of the markets. The pig- 
nut, or brown hickory, is the C. glabra. ‘The 
swamp hickory is C. amara, having a nut whose 
shell is very thin and the kernel bitter, 

Hick/up, n.& v.i. See HIccouGH. . 

Hick’wall,)n. ([O. Eng., also hygh-whele, hig- 

Hick’way, hawe.] A small species of wood- 
pecker; Picus minor. 
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HID 


Hid, p. p. of hide. 1, Concealed; placed in 
Hid/den,}_ secrecy. 
2. p. a. Secret; not seen or known; mysterious. 
Syn.— HIDDEN SEecret, Covert. Hidden may denote 
either known to no one; as, a hidden disease; or inten- 
tionally concealed; as, a hidden purpose of revenge. A 
secret must be known to some one, but only to the party 
or parties concerned; as, a secret conspiracy. overt 
literally denotes what is not open or avowed; as, a covert 
plan; but is often applied to what we mean shall be un- 
derstood, without openly expressing it; as, a covert allu- 
aa Secret is opposed to known, and hidden to con- 
cealed. 


When the sire of gods and men below: 
What I have hidden, hope not thou to know. 


My heart, which by a secretharmony, _ 3 
Still moves with thine, joined in connection sweet. Jfilton. 


By what best way, 
Whether of open war, or covert guile, 
We now debate. Milton. 
Hid/age,n. [From hide, a quantity of land.] A 
tax formerly paid to the kings of England for every 
hide of land. 
HT i-dal' go, n. 
i. e., son of something; hijo, 
jilius.| A nobleman of the lowest class. 
Hid/den, p. p. & p. a. from hide. See 
HIp. 
Hid/den-ly, adv. Ina hidden or secret manner. 
Hide, v.t. [imp. UID; p. p. HIDDEN, HID; p. pr. & 
vb. N. HIDING.] [A-S. hydan; Icel. hyda, to spread 
skins over, Sw. hyda, forhyda, forhuda, to sheathe 
aship. Cf. HEED, A-S. hédan.| 
1. To conceal, withhold, or withdraw from sight; 
to place out of view; to secrete. ; 
I will find where truth is hid. Shak. 
Beneath its base are heroes’ ashes hid. Byron. 
2. To conceal from knowledge; to keep secret; 
to refrain from avowing or confessing. 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know. Shak. 
Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate. Pope. 


3. To protect from danger; to keep in safety; to 
defend. 
In the time of trouble, he shall Aide me in his pavilion. 
Ps. xxvii. 5. 
To hide the face, to withdraw favor. ‘* Thou didst hide 
thy face, and I was troubled.” Ps. xxx. 7.— To hide the 
Face from. (a.) Tooverlook; topardon. ‘ Hide thy face 
Jrom wy sins.” Ps. li. 9. (6.) To withdraw favor from; 
to be displeased with. — Zo hide one’s self, to put one’s 
self in a condition to be safe; to secure protection. “A 
eet man foreseeth the eyil, and hideth himself.” Prov. 
Xxii. 3. 
Syn.—To conceal; disguise; dissemble; secrete. See 
CONCEAL. 
Hide, v.z%. To lie concealed; to keep one’s self out 
of view; to be withdrawn from sight, or observa- 
tion, 


Dryden. 


[Sp., contracted from hijo de algo, 
O. Sp. jigo, from Lat. 
Spain| 
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Bred to disguise, in public ’tis you hide, Pope. 


Hide-and-seek, a play of children, in which some hide 
themselves, and another seeks them, 


Hide, v. t. naee & p. Pp. HIDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HIDING. o beat or flog; to whip. [Prov. Eng. 
Collog. U.S.) 

Hide, n. [A-S. hyd, L. Lat. hida, hyda. Cf. Icel. 


haudhr, uncultivated land.] (O. Eng. Law.) (a.) A 
house or dwelling. (6.) A certain portion of land, 
the quantity of which, however, is not well ascer- 
tained, but has been differently estimated at 60, 80, 
and 100 acres. Spelman. Cowell. 

Wide, n. [A-8. hyd, had, Icel. hydi, Dan. & Sw. 
hud, D. huid, O. H. Ger. hit, N. H. Ger. haut, 
allied to Lat. cwtis.] 

1. The skin of an animal, either raw or dressed; 
more generally applied to the undressed skins of the 
larger domestic animals, as oxen, horses, &c. 

2. The human skin; —so called in contempt. 

O tiger’s heart, wrapped in a woman’s hide. Shak. 

Hide’-bound, a. 1. Having the skin stuck so closely 

to the ribs and back as not to be easily loosened or 
raised ;— said of an animal. 

2. Having the bark so close or firm that it impedes 
the growth; — said of trees. 

3. Harsh; untractable. [Obs.] Hudibras. 
_ 4. Niggardly; penurious. SA Ainsworth. 

Hiid/e-otis (77), a. [O. Fr. hidous, hidos, hidus, 
hideus, hisdos, hisdous, hisdeux, N. Fr. hideuzx, 
from O, Fr. hide, hisde, fright, from Armor. hetz, 
etiz, horror, terror, hetizuz, etzuz, horrible, terrible, 
Tr. wadh, wath, dread, fear; Fr. hideux, less prob- 
ably from Lat. hispidosus, for hispidus, rough, 
bristly. ] 

1. Frightful or shocking to the eye; dreadful to 
behold; as, a hideows monster; a hideous spectacle; 
hideous looks. ‘Hideous wood-cuts.” Macaulay. 

2. Distressing or offensive to the ear; exciting 
terror or dismay; as, a hideous noise, 

‘ Howled in my ear 
‘ Such hideous cries. Shak. 

3. Detestable; hateful. Spenser. 

Syn. — Frightful; ghastly ; grim; grisly ; horrid ; dread- 
ful; terrible. 

Hid/e-otis-ly, adv. In a hideous manner; dread- 
fully; shockingly. 

Hid/e-otis-ness, n. The state of being hideous; 
dreadfulness; horribleness. 

aiden nm. [From hide,] One who hides or con- 
ceals, 





Hid/ing-place a A place of concealment. 

Hi-drdt/ie, n. t r. idpds, idp@ros, sweat.] (Med.) 
A medicine which causes perspiration. 

Hie, v. 7. aes & p. p. HIED; p. pr. & vb. n. HYING. | 
[Os Eng. highe, hieghe, A-8. higan, higian, hicgan, 
viegian, to strive, make haste, hige, hyge, mind, 
thought, study, D. hijgen, to strive, Goth. hugjan, 
to think, hugs, mind, thought.] To hasten; to move 
or run with haste; to go in haste;— often with the 
reciprocal pronoun. [Rare, except in poetry.) 


You will hie you home to dinner. Shak. 
The youth, returning to his mistress, hies. Dryden. 
Hite, n. Haste; diligence. [Obs.] Chaucer. 


EN7e-vra’ci-itm (-ra/shi-tim), n._ [Lat., from Gr. 
iepaxcov, from lépaz, tépaxos, hawk.) (Bot.) A genus 
of plants including many species; hawk-weed, 

EX7@e-ra-pt'erd,n. (Gr. iepés, sacred, and mixpés, 
bitter.] (Med.) A warming cathartic medicine, made 
of aloes and canella bark; —popularly called hic- 
cory-piccory. Dunglison. 

HMi/e-riireh,n. [Gr. lepapxns, from iepds, sacred, and 
dpx6s, leader, ruler, from dpxecv, to lead, rule, Lat. 
hierarcha, It. gerarca, Fr. hiérarque.] One who 
rules or has authority in sacred things. 

Wi/e-riireh/al,a. Pertaining to ahierarch. Milton. 

Hi/e-rireh/ie-al, a. [Fr. hiérarchique, Pr. hie- 
rarchic, It. gerarchico.] Pertaining to a hierarchy. 

Hi/e-viireh/ie-al-ly, adv. After the manner of a 
hierarchy. 

Wi/e-viireh/igm, ». Principles of a hierarchy. 

Hi/e-rireh/y,n. (Gr. tepapxia, from ispés, sacred, 
and dpxf, sovereignty, rule; Fr. hiérarchie, It. ge- 
rarchia. | 

1. Dominion or authority in sacred things. 

2. The body of persons to whom is intrusted the 
direction of things sacred, or a body of priests in- 
trusted with government; a sacred body of rulers. 

I was borne upward till I trod 
Among the hierarchy of God. Trench. 

3. A form of government administered solely by 
the priesthood and the clergy. 

Wie-ratfie, a. [Gr. leparixés, leparebery, to be a 
priest; teods, sacred; Lat. hieraticus, Fr. hiératique.] 
Consecrated to sacred uses; sacerdotal; pertaining 
to priests ;— applied to a mode of ancient Egyptian 
writing, chiefly used in papyri, considered as a rapid 
mode of writing hieroglyphics, and being the sacer- 
dotal character, as the demotic was that of the people. 

Hiz/e-ribeh'lo-a, n. (Gr. lepés, sacred, and yAéa, 
grass.] A genus of fragrant grasses; holy-grass. 
See HOLY-GRASS. 

Hi/e-rie/ra-cy, n. [Gr. fepds, sacred, and xparetv, 
to be strong, rule; xpdaros, strength.] Government 
by ecclesiastics; hierarchy. Jefferson. 

Hi/e-ro-gl¥ ph, n. ([Fr. hiéroglyphe. See in- 


Hi’e-ro-gly¥ph/ie,$ fra. 
a 


1. A sacred character ; — spe- 
cifically, the picture-writing of 
Pnndd 
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the ancient Egyptian priests. 
It is made up of two classes of 
characters: one of these con- 
sists of symbols (sometimes 
called ideographs),representing 
ideas, not sounds, as an ostrich- 
feather is a symbol of truth; 
ay a pe a er a Hieroglyphics (from an 
phonetic), employed as sylla- ae . 
bles of a ‘word, or as letters of tba Mg 8 
the alphabet, with the sound, as a hawk represent- 
ed the vowel a. 

(= This name has also been given to the picture- 
writing of the ancient Mexicans, by which they depicted 
the various occurrences of life. 

2. Any character or figure which has, or is sup- 
posed to haye, a hidden or mysterious significance, 

Hi/e-ro-glyph/ie, a, (Gr, tepoyAvg tks, hiero- 
Hi/e-ro-gl¥ph/ie-al,{ glyphic, lepoyAvgixdy (sc. 
ypaupa),an hieroglyphic character ; tep6s, sacred, and 
oder, to hollow out, carve; Lat. hieroglyphicus, 
Fr, hiéroglyphique. | 

1. Emblematic; expressive of some meaning by 
characters, pictures, or figures; as, hieroglyphic 
writing; an hieroglyphic obelisk. 

Pages no better than blanks to common minds, to his, hi- 
eroglyphical of wisest secrets. Prof. Wilson. 

2. Obscure; enigmatical. ‘An hieroglyphical 
scrawl.” W. Scott. 

Hi/e-ro-gl¥ph/ie-al-ly, adv. In an hieroglyphic 
manner. 
Hi’e-rég’ly-phist, or Hi’e-ro-gly¥ph/ist, n. 
Re ispoyAdmrns, an engraver of hieroglyphics.] 
ne versed in hieroglyphics. Gliddon. 
Wi/e-ro-gram, n. [Fr. hiérogramme; Gr. tepds, 
sacred, and ypaypa, letter, writing, from ypaderv, 
to write.] A species of sacred writing. 
Hi/e-ro-gram-miat/ie, a. [Fr. hiérogrammatique.] 
Written in, or pertaining to, hierograms; express- 
ive of sacred writing. Warburton. 
Hi/e-ro-gram/ma-tist, n. [Fr. hiérogrammatiste ; 
Gr. tepoypappareds.] A sacred writer; a writer of 
hierograms; also, one skilled in hieroglyphics. 
Hi/e-ro-graph/ie, a. [Gr. lepoypagixés, Lat. 
Hi/e-ro-graph/ie-al, hierographicus, Fr. hiéro- 
graphique.} Pertaining to sacred writing. 
Hie-rdg/ra-phy, n. [Gr. ispoypapia, from fepds 
sacred, and ypagev, to write; Fr. hiérographie.| 
Sacred writing. [Obs.] Bailey. 





HIGH 


| Hi/e-r6V/a-try, n. [Gr. tepds, sacred, and darpeia, 


worship, A\arpevety, to serve, worship.] The worship 
of saints or sacred things. [Lare. Coleridge. 
Hi/e-ro-163/ie, a. [Fr. hiérologique.]  Per- 
Wi/e-ro-l6gsie-al,} taining to hierology. Gliddon. 
Hi/e-r6l/o-gist, n, One versed in hierology. 
Hi/e-rdl/o-Sy, n. [Gr. icpodoyia, from leds, sacred, 
and déyos, discourse; Fr. hiérologie.] A discourse 
on sacred things ; especially, the science which treats 
of the ancient writings and inscriptions of the Egyp- 
tians, or a treatise on that science, 
Hi/e-ro-min/¢y,n. [Gr. tepopavria, fr. fepds, sacred, 
and payreia, divination; Fr. hééromantie.| Divina- 
ae by observing the various things offered in sacri- 
ce. 2 
Hi/e-ro-miir/tyr,. A martyr who is also a priest. 
El7/e-rom-n@/mon,n. (Gr. ispouvijpwr, from tepés, 
sacred, and pyfpwv, mindful, from pydoSat, to think 
on, remember; Fr. hiéromnémon, hace Cees (Gr. 
Antiq.) (a.) The most honorable of the two classes 
of representatives which composed the Amphic- 
tyonic council. His duties do not clearly appear, 
but the name implies some connection with the 
temple and religious matters. (b.) In some of the 
Grecian states, a priest, and also a magistrate. 3 
Hi-ér/o-phant, or Hi/e-ro-phant (Synop., § 180), 
mn. [Gr. ispopsr Tass from tepés, sacred, and ¢aivery, to 
show, make known; Lat. hierophanta, hierophantes, 
Fr. hiérophante.] A priest; one who teaches the 
mysteries and duties of religion, 
Hi/e-ro-phant/ie, a. [Gr. lepodavrixds.] Relating 
to hierophants. : ; 
Hi/er-our/Sy,n. [Gr. lepovpyia, from fepés, sacred, 
and épyov, work.] A sacred or holy work or wor- 
ship. [Obs.] Waterland. 
Hig’gle,v.t. [imp.& p. p. HIGGLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HIGGLING.] [See HAGGLE and HAwE, to sell by 
outcry. ] 

+ To carry provisions about and offer them for 
sale. 2 

2. To chaffer; to be tedious and parsimonious in 
making a bargain, ‘'A person accustomed to higgle 
about taps.” Jeffrey. 

Hig’gle-dy=pig’gle-dy, adv. In confusion ; topsy- 
turvy. [Collog.] 

Hig’gler,n. 1. One who carries about provisions 
for sale. 

2. One who is tedious and nice in bargaining. 

High (hi), a. [compar. HIGHER; superl. HIGHEST.] 
j -8. heah, heag, hea, héh, O. Sax. hoh, O. Fries. 
hag, hach, Goth. hauhs, Icel. har, harr, ha, Sw. hog, 
a hoi, D. hoog, O. H. Ger. hoh, hd, N. H. Ger. 
voch. F 

a: Inevatea above any starting point for measure- 
ment, as a line, or surface; lifted or raised up; ex- 
alted; lofty; sublime; as, a high mountain, tower, 
tree; the sun is high; and the like, 

2. Regarded as raised up or elevated; distin- 
guished ; remarkable ; sometimes equivalent to 
great, used indefinitely ; sometimes used in figura- 
tive senses, which are understood from the connec- 
tion; as, (a@.) Elevated in character or attainments, 
whether moral or intellectual; distinguished; pre- 
eminent; honorable. ‘' The highest faculty of the 
soul.” Baxter. (b.) Exalted in social standing or 
common estimation, that is, in rank, reputation, 
office, condition, and the like; dignified ; lofty. “‘He 
was a wight of high renown.” Shak. (c.) Of noble 
birth; illustrious; as, a man of high family. (d.) 
Of great strength, force, importance, and the like; 
strong ; mighty; violent ; powerful; sometimes, 
triumphant; victorious; majestic, &c.; as, a high 
wind; high passions. ‘The children of Israel 
went out with an high hand.” Hz.xiy. 8. ‘Strong 
is thy hand, and high is thy right hand.” Ps. 
Ixxxix. 13. ‘ Can heavenly minds such high resent- 
ment show?” Dryden. (e.) Very abstruse; difli- 
cult to comprehend; profound. ‘‘ They meet to 
hear and answer such-high things.” Shak. (f.) Of 
great costliness or price; dear; precious; greatly 
prized. ‘If they must be good at so high a rate, 
they know they may be safe at a cheaper.” South. 
(g.) Arrogant; lofty; boastful; proud; ostenta- 
tious; —usedinabad sense. ‘An high look and 
a proud heart...is sin.” Prov, xxi. 4, ‘His 
forces, after all the high discourses, amoynted 
really but to eighteen hundred foot.” Clarendon. 

8. Possessing some characteristic quality in a 
marked degree; as, high (i. e., intense) heat; high 
(i. e., full or complete) noon; high (i. e., rich) sea- 
soning; high (i. e., complete) pleasure; high (i. e., 
deep or vivid) color; and the like. 


High time it is this war now ended were. Spenser. 
Solomon lived at ease, and full s 
Of honor, wealth, high fare. Milton. 


High sauces and spices are fetched from the Indies. Baker, 


4. Prominent; eminent; —used in various tech- 
nical senses; as, (a.) (Fine Arts.) Wrought so as 
to be prominent from the surface; as, high-relief, 
or alto-rilievo; also, in an elevated style, which 
disarms criticism by its intrinsic excellence. Fair- 
holt. eC (Law & Politics.) Relating to, or de- 
rived from, the sovereignty of a state; as, high- 
treason; that is, treason committed against the king 
or sovereign. (c.) (Chron.) Remote in time or an- 
tiquity ; as,a high antiquity. (d.) (Cookery.) Strong- 
scented, as tending toward putrefaction ; as, venison 
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or game should never be cooked before it is high. 
(e.) (Geog.) Remote from the equator, north or 
south ; as, high latitudes. (f.) (Mus.) Acute or 
sharp; opposed to grave or low ; as, a high note. 


_ High admiral, the chief admiral.— High altar, the 
principal altar in achurch. Oxf. Gloss. —High and dry, 
out of water; in a dry place; out of reach of the current or 
waves. Totten.— ae bailiff, the chief bailiff. —High 
church and low church, two ecclesiastical parties or sects, 
which became distinct after the Revolution of 1680. The 
high church were supposed to favor the Papists, or at 
least to support the high claims to prerogative which were 
maintained by the Stuarts. The low church entertained 
more moderate notions, manifested great enmity to Pope- 
ry, and were inclined to cireumscribe the royal preroga- 
Soap This distinction is now less marked, but not wholly 
obliterated. [Lng.] — High constable (Law), a police ofti- 
cer in some cities. Bowvier.— High commission court, a 
court of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in England erected and 
‘united to the regal power by Queen Elizabeth, which, 
from the abuse of its powers, was afterward abolished. 
Burrill. — High day (Script.), a holy or festive day. John 
xix. 31.— High Dutch, or High German, the German lan- 
guage, as spoken in the elevated southern part of Ger- 
many, in distinction from Low Dutch, or Low German, 
the same language as spoken in the northern or flat parts 
of the country; the cultivated German, or, language 
spoken by the educated classes, as opposed to the vulgar 
dialects spoken by the lower orders. — High jinks, an old 
Scottish pastime played in different ways. Commonly a 
person was selected by lot to sustain some fictitious 
character, or to repeat verses in a particular order; and 

-if he departed from the character assigned, or failed in 
repeating the verses, he incurred certain forfeits. W. 
Scott. — High life, life among the aristocracy or the rich. 
— High living, a feeding upon rich and costly food. — 
High mass (tom. Cath. Church), that mass which is per- 
formed by a choir in a specially formal and solemn man- 
ner; — distinguished from /ow mass, in which the prayers 
are rehearsed without singing. — igh noon, the time 
when the sun is in the meridian.— High operation 
(Surg.), extraction of the stone by cutting into the upper 
part of the bladder. — High place (Scrip?.), an eminence 
or mound on which sacrifices were offered. — High-priest, 
a chief priest. Scripture.— High school. See ScHoor. — 
High seas, the waters of the ocean without the boundary 
of any county ; also, the uninclosed waters of the ocean, 
which are without the limits of low-water mark. Kent. 
— High steam, steam having a high pressure, or a pressure 
greater than about fifty pounds on the square inch.— 
fTigh steward, the chief steward. — High tide, the great- 
est flow of the tide; high water. — //igh time, quite time; 
full time for the occasion, or the time when any thing is 
to be done.—J//igh treason, treason against the state, 
being the highest civil offense. See Treason. THallam. 
— High water, the utmost flow or greatest elevation of 
the tide; also, the time of such elevation. — High-water 
mark, that line of the sea-shore to which the waters ordi- 
narily reach at high water; the margin of the periodical 
flow of the tide, unaffected by extraordinary causes. — 
Itigh wine, distilled wine; brandy; also, pure or undi- 
luted alcohol, 

Syn.— Tall; lofty; elevated; noble; exalted; super- 
cilious; proud; ostentatious; violent; tumultuous; full; 
dear. See TALL. 

High (hi), adv. Ina high manner; to a great alti- 
tude ; eminently ; profoundly ; powerfully. “He 
reasoned high.” Milton. 

Heaven and earth 


Shall high extol thy praises. Milton. 
(> High is extensively used in the formation of com- 
pound words, the most of which are of very obvious sig- 
nification; as, high-arched, high-asptring, high-battled, 
high-bearing, high-boasting, high-browed, high-crested, 
high-crowned, high-curling, high-designing, high-engen- 
dered, high-feeding, high-flaming, high-filavored, high- 
gazing, high-heaped, high-placed, high-priced, high- 
reared, high-repented, high-resolved, high-rigged, high- 
roofed, high-seated, high-shouldered, high-soaring, high- 
swelled, high-swoln, high-towered, high-towering, high- 
voiced, and the like. 
High (hi), . An elevated place; superior region; 
as, on high; from on high, 
On high. (a.) Aloud. [O0bs.] Spenser. 
Wigh (hi), v.¢. Tohie. [0bs.] 
Men must high them apace, and make haste. Holland. 
eee hi), v.% To rise; as, the sun higheth apace. 
[Obs. Holland, 
High’-aimed, a. Having grand or lofty designs. 
“ High-aimed hopes.” Crashaw. 
High/’-blést, a. Supremely happy. Milton. 
Wigh’-blown, a. Swelled much with wind; in- 
flated, as with pride or conceit, Shak, 
Kigh’-b6rn, a. Being of noble birth or extraction, 
High-bound/, v.i. To bound or spring aloft. 
Wigh/’-bréd, a. Bred in high life. Byron. 
High’-built (hi/bilt), a 1. Of lofty structure. 
. Covered with a lofty edifice. 
The high-built elephant his castle rears. Creech. 
Wigh/-charch, a. Inclined to magnify a particular 
form of church government or ecclesiastical rites 
and ceremonies; —more usually applied to such as 
attach the highest importance to the episcopal office 
and the apostolic succession. 
High/-charch/ism,7, The principles of the high- 
church party. 
High’-charch/man, n, 
church principles. 
High/-elimb/ing (hi/klim/ing), a, 
. Climbing to a great height. 
2. Difficult to be ascended. 
High’-edVored (hi/kitil/lurd), a. 
. Haying a strong, deep, or glaring color. 


(b.) Aloft. 


One who holds high- 


Milton. 
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2. Vivid; strong or forcible in representation ; as, 
a high-colored description. — 
High/’/-em-bowed/, a. Having lofty arches. ‘‘ The 
high-embowed roof.” Milton. 
WMigh’-féd, a. Pampered; fed luxuriously. AZilton. 
ee ened (fin/isht), a, Finished com- 
pletely, or with great care. 


HWigh’-fli/er, n. One who is extravagant in pre- 


tensions or manners. Swift. 
High/-flown (hi/fldn), a. 1. Elevated; swelled; 
proud. ‘High-flown hopes.” Denham. 
2. Turgid; swelled; extravagant. ‘‘ A high-flown 
hyperbole.” DL Estrange. 
High/’-fliished (hi/fltisht), a. Elated. Young. 


Wigh/’-fly/ing, 


a. Extravagant in claims, opinions, 
or expectations, 


“ High-jflying, arbitrary kings.” 
Dryden. 

High’/gate Rés/im. (Gceol.) A fossil gum-resin 
found in the testiary clay at Highgate, England. 

High/’-go0, n. A spree; a merry frolic. [Colloqg. 
and low.]| 

HWigh’-go/ing, a. Moving high; rolling in high 
waves. ‘The high-going sea.” Massinger. 

High/’/-grown, a, Considerably grown. 

High/-hand/ed, a. Overbearing; oppressive; vio- 
lent; arbitrary. 

High’-heirt/ed, a.. Full of courage. Beau. § Fl. 

High/-heeled, a, Having high heels; as, a high- 
heeled shoe. 

High/’-hiing, a. Hung aloft; elevated. Dryden. 

High/land,n. Elevated land; a mountainous re- 
gion, 

Hiigh/’land-er, n. An inhabitant of highlands; 
especially of the Highlands of Scotland. 

High/land-ish, a, Characterized by high or moun- 
tainous land. Drummond, 

High-lift/, v. ¢. Cowper. 

High/’-lived, a, 


To lift or raise aloft. 
Pertaining to high life. 
Goldsmith, 
High/’-lone, a. Entirely alone. [Obs.] Marston. 
High/’-low, 7. An ankle-boot; hence, sometimes, 
a cant name given to the wearer. Thackeray. 
High/ly (hi/l¥), adv. In a high manner, or toa high 
degree. 
High’men, n. pl. Loaded dice contrived so as in- 
variably to turn up high numbers. Harrington. 
Wigh’-mét/tled, a. Having high spirit; ardent; 
full of fire; as, a high-mettiled steed. 
High’-mind/ed, a. 1. Proud; arrogant. 
Be not high-minded, but fear. Rom. xi. 20, 


2. Having, or characterized by, honorable pride; 
of, or pertaining to, elevated principles and feel- 
ings ; magnanimous ;— opposed to mean. *‘ An open, 
high-minded, manly recognition of those truths.” 

A, Norton. 
Wigh’/-mind/ed-ness, n. State of being high- 


minded. 

High’/modst, a. Highest. [Obs.] Shak. 

High/ness (hi/nes),n. 1. The state of being high, 
in all its various senses. 

2. A title of honor given to princes or other men 
of rank. 

High/’-préss/tire (hi/présh/ur), a. (Steam-eng.) 
Having or involving a pressure exceeding that of the 
atmosphere; or, in a more restricted sense, exceed- 
ing about fifty pounds on the square inch; — said of 
steam and steam-engines, 


figh-pressure steam-engine, an engine in which high 
steam is used; it may be either condensing or non-con- 
densing: by some the term is used only of the latter. See 
STEAM-ENGINE. 


Migh’-priést/ship, n. Office of a high-priest. 
High’-prin/¢i-pled, a. 1. Possessed of noble 
or honorable principles. 
2. Extravagant in notions of politics. Swift. 
Wigh’-proof, a. Highly rectified; very strongly 
alcoholic; as, high-proof spirits. 
High/-raised, a. 1. Elevated; raised aloft. 
. Raised or elated with great expectations or 


conceptions. Milton. 

High/-réach/ing, a, 1. Reaching to a great 
height. 

2. Reaching upward. Milton. 

3. Ambitious; aspiring. Shak. 


High/-réd, a, Having a strong red color; deeply 
red. Boyle. 

High’-road, n. <A highway; a much frequented 
or traveled road, 

High’-ropes, n. pl. Excitement; intense passion; 
as, a person is said to be on his high-ropes when he 
is greatly elevated or excited, especially by passion. 
[Low.] Grose, 

ee ee (-se/znd), ad Enriched with 
spices or other seasoning. 

High/-sight-ed (hi/sit/ed), a 
upward. 

High/’-séuled, a. Having a high spirit. Zverett. 

High/’-sound/ing, a. Pompous; noisy; ostenta- 
tious; as, high-sounding words or titles. 

High/’-spir/it-ed, a. 1. Full of spirit or natural 
fire; easily irritated; irascible. 

2. Full of spirit; bold; daring. 

High/-stém/aehed (-stitim/akt), a. Having a lofty 
spirit; proud; obstinate. Shak. 

High/-striing, a. Strung to a full tone, or high 
pitch ; hence, spirited or obstinate; as, a high-strung 
horse. 


Always looking 
Shak. 


HILUM 


| High’-swéll/ing, a. Swelling greatly; inflated; 
boastful. 

Hight (hit), . The same as HEIGHT. 

Hight (hit), v. t & i. [imp. & p. p. nIGHT, and 
HOT, HOTE, HOTEN.] [A-8. hdtan, to call, name, 
be called, to command, promise; Ger. heiszen. See 
Benicur.] To be called or named; to command; 
to commit or intrust; to promise. [Obs.] ‘ As he 
that earst I hote” [i. e., named or mentioned]. 

Spenser. 
What better dowre can to a dame be hight [i. e., given or 
committed]. Spenser. 
The sad steele seized not where it was hight [i. e., com- 
manded or directed]. Spenser. 
No man would /ight [i. e., promise] them life and recovery. 
Holland, 

Ismen I hight [i. e.,am called]... an enchanter great. 
Fairfax, 
Childe Harold was he hig/t [i. e., called], Byron. 

Wigh/-ta/per,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Ver- 
bascum (V. thapsus); the common mullein ;— 
called also shepherd’s-club. 

High/-tast/ed, a. Havingastrong relish; piquant; 


gustful. Denham. 
Hight/en-er, nn, One who, or that which, height- 
ens. 


The same as HIGHT. 

Ss Milton. 

High’/-toned, a, High in tone or sound; hence, 

nobly elevated; as, a high-toned character. ‘ High- 

toned mind.” IW. Scott. 

High/’-tdp, n. 1. The summit of a ship. Shak, 
. A kind of apple. 

High/’-vi¢ed (-vist), a. Enormously wicked. Shak. 

High/-wrought (-rawt), @ 1. Wrought with ex- 
quisite art or skill; accurately finished. Pope. 

2. Inflamed to a high degree; as, high-wrought 
passion. 

High/way, n. 
passengers, 

Syn.— Way; road; path; course. 

High/’way-man, n.; pl. HIGH/WAY-MEN. One 
who robs on the public road; a highway robber. 

Hi/iar, a. (Bot.) Belonging to the hilum of a seed. 

Hil/a-rate, v. t. (Lat. hilarare, hilaratum, from 
hilaris, merry, Gr. tAapés.] The same as Exuina- 
RATE. [Obs.] Cockeram, 

Hila/ri-oiis, or Mi-la/ri-otts, a. [O. Fr. hila- 
rieux, Lat. hilaris, hilarus, Gr. idapés, It. ilare.] 
Mirthful; merry. 

Hi -lar/i-ty, or Hi-lav/i-ty (Synop., § 180), ». [Lat. 
hilaritas, Fr. hilarité, It. ilarita. See supra.) A 
pleasurable excitement of the animal spirits ; mirth; 
merriment; gayety. 

te Milarity differs from joy: the latter, excited by 
good news or prosperity, is an affection of the mind; the 
former, by social pleasure, drinking, &c., which rouse the 
animal spirits. 

Syn.—Glee; cheerfulness; mirth; merriment; gay- 
ety; joyousness; exhilaration; jovialty; jollity. 

HiVa-ry TWérm. One of the four terms of the 
courts of common law in England, beginning on the 
eleventh of January and ending on the thirty-first 
of the same month, in each year. Wharton, 

Hild/img, n. [A-S. hyldan, to incline, bend, O. H. 
Ger. haldjan, haldén, Dan. helde, Sw. héilla, Ice). 
halla ; or corrupted for hindling, diminutive of hind. 
Cf. Prov. Eng. hilderling, hinderling. See TLinp- 
ERLING.] A mean, sorry, paltry man or woman; 
a dastard. [Obs.] 

Hild/ing, a. Wanting spirit; cowardly. [Obs. and 
rare.) ‘* Such a hilding foe.” Shak. 

Wile, n. (Bot.) The same as HILuM, q. v. 

Wil/ing, n. See HELING. ; 

Hill, xn. [A-S. hill, hyli, hyl, O.D. hille, hil, L. Ger. 
hull, grashull, O. Eng. hut, hel, allied to Lat. collis. 
Cf. Ger. hiigel, M. H. Ger. huvel, D. heuvel, O. D. 
hovel, Icel. hdll.) 

1. A natural elevation of land, or a mass of earth 
rising above the common level of the surrounding 
land; an eminence less than a mountain. 

2. The earth raised about the root of a plant or 
cluster of plants. [U. S.] 

3. A single cluster or group of plants growing 
close together, and having the earth heaped up 
about them; as, a hill of maize or potatoes. [U.S.] 

Hill, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. WILLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HILLING. ] 

1. To surround with earth; as, to hill corn. 

Squanto showed them how to plant and Aillit. Palfrey. 

2. To cover. [Obs.] See HELE. 

Hill/i-mess,n. The state of being hilly. 

HillVing,n. 1. Theactofrais the carth around 
plants. 

2. A covering. [ Obs.] 

Hillock, n, A small hill. 

Hill/-side, 7. The side or declivity of a hill. 

Hill/-tdp,n. The top ofa hill. 

Hilly, a. Abounding with hills: as, a hilly country. 

Hilt, n. [A-S. hilt, hilte, helt, hielt, Icel. hialt, hiit, 
hialti, sword, O. H. Ger. helza, Prov. Ger. hilze; 
not from A-S. healdan, to hold.) The handle of any 
thing, especially of a cutting instrument, as a knife 
or sword. 

Hilt/ed, a. Having a hilt. ¢ 

FAD lum, n. (Lat., a little thing, trifle; according to 
Festus, ‘‘Hilwm putant esse quod grano fabs adhi- 


Sie ee (hith, o7 hitth), 2. 


A public road; a way open to all 
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HIM 


ret.”] (Bot.) The eye of a bean or other 
seed; the mark or scar of the point of at- 
tachment of an ovule or seed to its base. 
Written also hile.] Martyn. 
Him, pron. [A-S. acc. and dat. him, heom, 
acc. hine.] The objective case of hej— 
anciently em orim. See HE. 
Him that is weak in the faith receive. Rom. xiv. 1. 
(" Him and his were formerly used for nouns of the 
neuter gender; but the practice is obsolete. 
Wim/a-laj/an, a. (Geog.) Of, or relating to, the 
Himalaya, a range of lofty mountains north of India. 
Wim-sélf’?, pron. 1. An emphasized form of the 
third person masculine pronoun ;— used as a sub- 
ject with he; as, he himself will bear the blame; — 
used alone in the predicate, either in the nominative 
or objective cases; as, it is himself; he washed 
himself. 
With shame remembers, while himse/f was one 
Of the same herd, himself the same had done. Denham. 
But he himself returned trom the quarries. Judges iii. 19. 
David hid himself in the field. 1 Sam. xx. 24. 


2. Having the command of himself; in his true 
character; of his natural temper and disposition, 
after or in opposition to wandering of mind, irregu- 
larity, or devious conduct, from derangement, pas- 
sion, or extraneous influence; as, the man has come 
to himself, after delirious or extravagant behavior ; 
let the man alone — let him act himself. 

By himself, alone; unaccompanied; sequestered; as, 
he sits or studies by himself. 

Him-yar’ie, a. Pertaining to Himyar, an an- 

Him /ya-rit/ie, cient king of Yemen, in Arabia, 
or to his descendants, or people; as, the Himyaritic 
language. S. Davidson. 

Hin, ». (Heb. hin.] A Hebrew measure of liquids, 
containing about six quarts English measure, 

Hind, n. [A-S. hind, hinde, Icel., Sw., & Dan., hind, 
D. hinde, M.H. Ger. hinde, hinte, O. H. Ger. hinda, 
hintd, N.H. Ger. hinde, hindin.] The female of 
the red deer or stag. 

Wind,n. [O. Eng. & Scot. hyne, hine, A-S. hine, 
hina, with d suffixed; A-S. hina-man, a farmer.] 

1. A domestic; a servant. [Obs.] Shak. 

2. A peasant; arustic; a countryman; a swain; 
a boor; or a husbandman’s servant. [Lng.] 

This hind, that homeward driving the slow steer, 
Tells how man’s daily work goes forward here. Trench. 
Hind, a. [compar. HINDER; superl. HINDMOST, or 
HINDERMOST.] [A-S. hind, hindan, after, back, 
from hina, heona, hin, thither, hence; M. H. Ger. 
hinden, N. H. Ger. hinten, O. H. Ger. hintana, Goth. 
hindana, adv.; D. & M. H. Ger. hinder, N. H. Ger. 
hinter, O. H. Ger. hintaro, a.] Placed in the rear, 
and not in front; pertaining to the part which fol- 
lows, in opposition to the fore part; as, the hind 
legs of a quadruped; the hind toes; the hind shoes 
of a horse; the hind part of an animal. 
Wind/bér-ry, n. (Eng. hind, the female of the stag, 
because hinds or stags like to eat them; O. H. Ger. 
hintperi, M. H. Ger. hintber, O. Ger. hindbeere, N. 
H. Ger. himbeere.] The raspberry. [ Prov. Eng.]} 
Wind/er, a. [compar. of hind. See Hinp.] Of, or 
belonging to, that part which is in the rear, or which 
follows; in the rear; following; as, the hinder part 
of a wagon; the hinder part of a ship, or the stern. 
Win/der, v.t. [imp. & p.p. HINDERED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. HINDERING.| [A-S. hindrian, from hinder, 
back, after, Goth. hindar, M. H. Ger. hinder, O. H. 
Ger. hintar, N. H. Ger. hinter; M. & N. H. Ger. 
hindern, O. H. Ger. hintaran, hintaron, D. hinde- 
ren, Icel. & Sw. hindra, Dan. hindre.] 

1. To prevent from moving forward; to bring to 
a full stop; to prevent from starting; to obstruct; 
to interrupt; to stop. 

Ye entered not in yourselves, and them that were entering 
in ye hindered. uke xi. 52. 

2. To check or retard in progress or motion; to 
prevent; as, cold weather hinders the growth of 
plants, or hinders them from coming to maturity in 
due season; a prudent man will let no obstacle hin- 
der daily improvement. 

3. To prevent or embarrass; to debar; to shut 
out. 

What hinders younger brothers, being fathers of families, 
from having the same right? ocke. 

Syn.—To stop; interrupt; counteract; thwart; op- 
pose; obstruct; debar; arrest; embarrass; check; re- 
tard; impede; delay. 

Hin/der, v. 7. To interpose or cause obstacles or 
impediments. 

This objection hinders not but that the heroic action of 
some commander may be written. Dryden. 

Hin/der-an¢e, n. [Written also hindrance.] 

1. The act of impeding or restraining motion. 

2. That which stops progression or advance; ob- 
struction. 

He must remove all these hinderances out of the way. Atterbury. 
_Syn.—Impediment; obstacle; difficulty; restraint. 
See IMPEDIMENT, 

Hin/der-er, n. One who, or that which, hinders. 

Hind’er-ling, n. [A-8. hinderling, one who 
comes behind his ancestors, from A-S. hinder, hin- 
dan, htnd, back, after. See HIND, a., and cf. H1Lp- 
1nG.] A paltry, worthless, degenerate animal. 
[ Obs.} Callander. 
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Hiind/er-mO6st, a. [A-S. hinduma, hindema, Goth. 


Hind’/most, hindumists ; O. H. Ger. hinta- 
vost. See HIND, a.] The superlative of hind. See 
HIND. 


HWind/ley’s Serew (-skry). A screw 
cut on a solid whose sides are arcs of 
the pitch-circle of a wheel into the 
teeth of which the screw is intended 
to work. It is named from the person 
who first used the form. 


AE 


[Sh 


Win/doo ) (Synop., § 130), .; pl. HIN/- 
Hin/du DOOS, or Hin/pys. (Hind. 44,75), s 
Hindi, Hindawi, Hinduwi, “Hindasta- “sete. 


ni, an Indian, from Hind, Hindistan, 
Hindisthdn, India.) A native inhabitant of Hin- 
dostan. 

HWin/doo-ism, The doctrines and rites of the 

Hin’/dy-igm, Hindoos; the system of religious 
principles among the Hindoos. 

Hin/doo-stan/ee | (112), a. Of, or pertaining to, 

Win/du-stan/i the Hindoos or their language. 

Hin/doo-stan/ee,)n. The language of the Hin- 

Hin’du-stan/i, doos. 

Hin/drang¢e,n. See HINDERANCE. 

Hinge (hinj),. [Prov. Eng. hingin, O. D. hinghe, 
hinghene, henghe, henghene, ghehenghe, henghsel, 
hanghsel, hanghe, O. H. Ger. ango, M. H. Ger. ange, 
IN if, Ger. angel, Prov. Eng. hingle, a small hinge; 
connected with hang, v., Prov. Eng. hing, because 
the door hangs upon it.]} 

1. The hook or joint on which a door, gate, or lid, 
&c., turns. 


n. 


The gate self-opened wide, 
On golden hinges turning. Milton. 

2. That on which any thing depends or turns; a 
governing principle, rule, or point; as, this argu- 
ment was the hinge on which the question turned. 

3. One of the cardinal points, east, west, north, 
or south. [fare] 

Nor slept the winds... but rushed abroad 
From the four hinges of the world. Milton. 

To be off the hinges (fig.), to be ina state of disorder 

or irregularity. Tillotson. 
Hinge, v.t. [imp. & p.p. HINGED; p. pr. & vb, n. 
HINGING. | 

1. To furnish with hinges. 

2. To bend like a hinge. [Obs.] 
knee.” ak. 

Miinge, v.i. To stand, depend, or turn, as on a 
hinge; to depend chiefly for a result or decision ; — 
usually with on or upon. 

Our persuasions of this fact must not be made to hinge on 
the native or independent force of the adjective there em- 
ployed. L. Taylor. 

Winged (hinjd), a. Furnished with hinges. 

Hinge/-joint’, n. (Anat.) A joint in which the 
bones move upon each other like hinges, as in the 
elbow, knee, &c. Paley. 

Hin/ni-ate, |v. i. [Lat. hinnire; Fr. hennir, O. Fr. 

Hin’ny, henir, hanir.| To neigh. B. Jonson. 

Hin/ny, n. [Lat. hinnus, Gr. tvvos, ivvos, vvvos, yiv- 
vos, mule. ] 

1. The produce of a stallion and a she-ass; a 


“Hinge thy 
S 


mule. Booth. 
2. A term of endearment ;— corrupted from 
honey. Halliwell. 
Hint, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HINTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HINTING.] [A-S. hentan, to pursue, take, seize, O. 


Eng. hente, to seize, hint, seized, took, a cause or 
subject, hent, hold, opportunity. See HEND, HENT.] 
To bring to mind by a slight mention or remote al- 
lusion; to allude to; to suggest in an indirect man- 
ner. ‘Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike.” Pope. 
Syn.—To suggest; intimate; insinuate; imply. 
Hint, v.i. To make an indirect reference, sugges- 
tion, or allusion. 
To hint at, to allude to. 
Syn.—To allude; refer; glance; touch. 
Wint, 7. 1. A distant allusion; slight mention; in- 
timation; insinuation; a word or two intended to 
give notice, or remind one of something, without a 


full declaration or explanation; a suggestion. ‘‘ Up- 
on this hint I spake.” Shak. 
2. Occasion. [Obs. and rare.] 
Our hint of woe 
Is common; every day some sailor’s wife, 
The master of some merchant and some merchant 
Have just our theme of woe. ak. 


Syn.—Suggestion; allusion. See SuGGESTION. 

Wint/ing-ly, adv. In a hinting manner; suggest- 
ingly; insinuatingly. 

Hip, 7. es hype, hipe, hyppe, hyp, hip, hypp, D. 
heupe, Goth. hups, 0. & M. H. Ger. huf, N. H. Ger. 
hiifte, Dan. hofte, Sw. héft.] 

1. The projecting part of the trunk of an animal 
formed by the lateral parts of the pelvis and the 
hip-joint, with the flesh covering them; the haunch. 

2. (Arch.) The external angle formed by the meet- 
ing of two sloping sides or skirts of a roof, which 
have their wall-plates running in different direc- 
tions. Oxf. Gloss. 

To have on the hip, to have the advantage of. [Col- 
log. and obs.|— To smite hip and thigh, to overthrow 
completely; to defeat utterly. Judg. xv. 3. 

eee v.t. [imp. & p. p. HIPPED (hipt); p. pr. & 
vb, n. HIPPING.] To sprain or dislocate the hip. 

Hip, n. [Written also hop and hep.] [A-S. heap, 





HIPPODROME 


heop, heope, hiop, hiope, O. Eng. hepe.] 
of the dog-rose. 
Hip, inter). Used in calling, or to excite attention; 
as, hip, hip, hurra! 
Hip, Hipped, Hip/- 
pish. See Hyp. 


The fruit 


Hip’/halt, a. Lame; 
limping; halt. [0Obs.] 
Gower. 


Hip/-hap, n. The same 
as HAp; formed by re- 
duplication. See HAP. 

Hip’-kndb (-nob), 2. 
(Arch.) An ornament, 
as a finial or pinnacle, 
placed upon a roof, 
either upon the hips or 
at the point of a gable. 

Hip’-mold/ing, : 

Hip’/-mould/ing, a 
(Arch.) A molding on 
the rafter or beam which forms the hip of a roof. 

Hip’pa,)n. (Zodl.) One of the 

Hip/pe, Hippides, a family 
of crustaceans. They appear 
to be specially formed for bur- 
rowing in the sand, and pre- 
sent extraordinary forms. 

Hipped’-roof (hipt/roof), n. 
(4rch.) A roof built with a hip, 
or hips. See Hip. [Written 
also hip-roof.] 

EXip'po-bis'ea,n. (Gr. irmos 
horse, and Béckev, to feed. 
(Entom.) A genus of insects 
including the horse-fly. 

Hip/po-eamp, n._ [Lat. hip- 
pocampus, Gr. imtoxapmos, tr- 
Tokapmn, from immos, horse, and 
kapunrétv, to bend.] The sea- 





Hip-knob. 





horse. Browne. 
Hip’po-eim/pus, n. [See su- , 
pra.) a 


1. (Myth.) A fabulous mon- 
ster, with the head and fore quarters of a horse 
attached to the tail of a dolphin or other fish. It is 
seen in Pompeian paintings, attached to the marine 
chariot of Neptune. ‘ fairholt. 

2. (Ichth.) A species of fish hav- z 
ing a head and neck much like those 
of a horse, anda long prehensile tail. 
It swims in an erect position, and is 
often called sea-horse. Itis the Hip- 
pocampus brevirostris. Eng. Cyc. 

Hip’po-cén’/taur, n. [Lat. hippo- 
centaurus, Gyr. trmoxévravpos, from 
imros, horse, and kéyravpos, centaur, 
q.v.] (Myth.) A fabulous monster, 
half man and half horse; the same 
as CENTAUR. See CENTAUR. 

{S- The Mippocentaurs were fabled 
to be a people of Thessaly, having the 
upper part of their bodies in the form of a 
man, and the lower part in that of a horse —an idea de- 
rived, perhaps, from their having been the first, or among 
the first, to ride upon horseback. 

Hip’po-eras, n. [Fr. hippocras, hypocras, N. Lat. 
vinum hippocraticum, i. e., wine of Hippocrates ; — 
so called by the apothecaries because it is supposed 
to be made according to the prescription of Hippoc- 
rates; but it may also have been formed from Gr. 
én6, under, in composition, especially of the mixing 
of one thing with another, and xpdots, a mixing, 
from xepavvbvat, to mix.] (Med.) A medicinal drink, 
composed of wine with an infusion of spices and 
other ingredient, used as a cordial. 

Hip-pde/ra-tés’-sleeve, n. A kind of bag, made 
by uniting the opposite angles of a square piece of 
flannel, used as a strainer for sirups and decoctions. 

Hip/po-erat/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to Hippocra- 
tes, a celebrated physician of antiquity, or to his 
doctrine. 

Hippocratic face, the change produced in the coun- 
tenance by death, or long sickness, excessive eyacua- 
tions, excessive hunger, and the like. The nose is pinched, 
the eyes are sunk, the temples hollow, the ears cold and 
retracted, the skin of the forehead tense and dry, the 
complexion livid, the lips pendent, relaxed, and cold;— 
so called, as having been described by Hippocrates. 

Dunglison. 


Hip-poe/ra-tism, n. [Fr. hippocratisme.] The 
philosophy or system of Hippocrates in relation to 
medicine. Chambers. 

Hip/po-erép/i-an, n. [See in- 
Sra.) One of a family of animals, 
ranked by some with the mol- 
lusks, and by others with the zo- 
ophytes, — one extremity having 
a horse-shoe form. 

Milne Edwards, 

Hip/po-erép/iférm, a. [Gr. 
izmos, horse, xpnris, boot, shoe, 
and Lat. forma, form.] Shaped 
like a horse-shoe, Gray. 

Hip’po-dame, n. (Corrupted 
from hippopotamus, q.v.] A sea- 
horse. [ Obs.] PENSET 

Wip’po-dréme, n. [Gr. irmo- 






Hippocampus. 





Hippocrepian. 
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HIPPOGRIFF 


dpopos, from irros, horse, and dpdpnos, course, from 

Spapeey, Tpéxelv, to run; Lat. hippodromos, Fr. hip- 

podrome. 
and chariot-races are performed. 

Hip’po-griff,n. [Fr. hippogriffe, Sp. hipogrifo, 
It. ippogrifo, from Gr. tr7os, horse, and ypow, grif- 
fin, Fr. griffon.) (Myth.) A fabulous animal or 
monster, half horse and half griffin; a winged 
horse. Milton. 

Hi p’po-nix,n. [Gr. irros, horse, and drvé, claw.] 
(Zo01.) A genus of mollusks having patelliform 
shells, upon the inner surface of which is a de- 
pression in the form of a horse-shoe. 

Hip’po-pa-thdl/o-gy, n. LORS immos, horse, and 
Eng. pathology, q. v.; Fr. hippopathologie.] The 
science of veterinary medicine; the pathology of 
the horse. 

Hip-poph/a-gotis, a. [Gr. ¢rros, horse, and ¢a- 
yetr, to eat; Fr. hippophage.} Feeding on horses ; — 
said of certain tribes or races, as the~Iartars. 

Hip-poph/a-gy, n. [Fr. hippophagic.] The act 
or practice of feeding on horses. 

Hip’po-pot/a-miss, n.; Eng. pl. HIP/Po-PdbT’A- 
MUs-E$; Lat. pl. HIp/Po-POT'A-mT, [Lat. hippo- 
potamus, Gr. {rromérapos, from inmos, horse, and 
morapnés, river; Fr. hippopotame.|] (Zodl.) A pach- 
ydermatous 

-~mammal allied 
to the hog, hay- 
ing a thick and 
square head, a 
very largemuz- 
zle, small eyes 
and ears, thick 
and heavy 
body, shortlegs 
terminated 
by four toes, a 
short tail, two 
ventral dugs, 
skin without 
hair, except at 
the extremity of the tail. It inhabits nearly the 
whole of Africa, and has been found of the length 
of seventeen feet. It delights in the water, but 
feeds on herbage on land. There are several species. 

Hip-piirie, a. [Fr. hippurique, from Gr. imzos, 
horse, and ovpov, urine.] Obtained from the urine 
of horses, &c.; as, hippwric acid, an acid allied to 
benzoic acid. 

ENip-pit'ris,n. (Gr. (ros, horse, and ovpé, tail.] 
(Zo6l.) A genus of perennial aquatic plants ;— so 
ealled from the resemblance of the stem to the tail 
of a horse; mare’s-tail. 

Hip’/pu-rite, n. (Fr. hippurite, from Gr. trrovpos, 
decked with a horse-tail, from (770s, horse, and ovpa, 
tail.] (Paleon.) A fossil bivalve mollusk having a 
conical, deep under valve, with a flattish upper valve 
or lid. It forms the genus Hippurites, and is found 
in the lower chalk. Woodward, 

Hiitp'’pus,n. ([Lat., from Gr. irros, horse.] (Med.) 
(a.) A disease of the eyes, in which, from birth, they 
perpetually twinkle. (b.) A tremulous condition of 
the iris, which occasions repeated alternations of 
contraction and dilatation of the pupil. Dunglison. 

Hip/-rift’/er, n. The piece of timber in the angle 
of aroof formed Wih$§ ——_—_—_——————) 

a hip. 

Hiip’-roof, n. A roof 
haying sloping ends 
and sloping sides; a 
hipped-roof, See 
Hip, n., 2. 

Hip/shdt, a. 





Tlippopotamus (/7. amphibius). 





Tip-roof. 
[hip and shot.] Having the hip dis- 
located; hence, haying one hip lower than the 


other. LD’ Estrange. 

Hip/’-tile, n. A tile made to cover the hip of a roof, 

HMip/-tree, n. (Bot.) The dog-rose; Rosa canina. 

Hip/wort (-wirt), 2. A plant. Ainsworth. 

Hir, pron. [A-8. hira, heora, of them, their.] The 
same as HER. See Her. [0Obs.] 

(=> Hir, or, as it was sometimes written, hire, is the 
common form for hey in the earlier English writers, and 
is also often used for the plural their. 

Wlir’/cie, a. [Fr. hircique. See infra.] (Chem.) Pro- 
duced by the saponification of hircine; as, hircic 
acid. Ure. 

Hir’¢ine, ». [Fr. hircine, from hircin, Lat. hirci- 
nus, of a goat, from hircus, he-goat, buck.] (Chem.) 
A. liquid, fatty matter, obtained from mutton suet, 
and giving it a peculiar rank smell. Brande. 

Hir’¢ine, a. [Lat. hircinus, from hircus, he-goat.] 
Goat-like; of a strong, goatish smell. Booth. 

Hire, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HIRED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HIRING. | dé -8. hyrian, Dan. hyre, Sw. hyra, D. 
huren, L. Ger. hiiren, M. H. Ger. hitiren, N. H. Ger. 
heuern ; A-S. hyr, hire, wage, Dan. hyre, Sw. hyra, 
D. hwur, N. H. Ger. heuer.) 

1. To procure from another person, and for tem- 
porary use, for a compensation or equivalent; as, 
to hire a farm for a year; to hire a horse for a day; 
to hire money at legal interest. 

2. To engage in service for a stipulated reward; 
to contract with for wages; as, to hire a servant for 
a year; to hire laborers by the day or month. 

3. To engage in immoral or illegal service for a 
reward; to bribe. 

4. To grant the temporary use of, for compensa- 








A circus, or place in which horse-races 
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tion; to engage the service of, for a reward; to let; 
to lease ;— usually with owt: as, he has hired out 
his farm ; — often used reflexively ; as, to hire one’s 
self out, 

They... have hired out themselves for bread. 1 Sam. ii. 5. 

Hire, n. [See supra.] 1. The price, reward, or 
compensation paid, or contracted to be given, for the 
temporary use of any thing. : 

2. The reward or recompense paid for personal 
service; wages. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire. Luke x.7. 

3. Reward for base or illegal service; a bribe. 

4. (Law.) A bailment by which the use of a thing, 
or the services and labor of a person, are contracted 
for at a certain price or reward. Story. 

Syn.— Wages; salary; stipend; allowance; pay. 

Hire/less, a. Without hire. 

Hire/ling, n. [A-S. hyrling, D. huurling, Sw. 
hyrling, N. H. Ger. hewerling. See supra.] One 
who is hired, or who serves for wages; hence, a 
mercenary; a prostitute. 

Hire/ling, a. Serving for wages; venal; merce- 
nary; employed for money or other compensation. 

A tedious crew 
Of hireling mourners. 

Hi/ren, 7. A strumpet. [0bs.] 

0 Hiren is a corruption of the name Jrene, and was 
probably first employed by G. Peele, in his play entitled 
“The Turkish Mahomet and Hiren the fair Greek.” It 
was not untrequently used by subsequent dramatists, 
especially in the phrase, ‘‘Have we not hiren here?” 
which often appears, and occurs twice in Shakespeare, 
having apparently acquired a proverbial significance. 

Hir/er, mn. One who hires; one who procures the 
use of any thing for a compensation; one who em- 
ploys persons for wages, or contracts with persons 
for service. 

Hir-stite’, a. [Lat. hirsutus, from hirsus, a varia- 
tion of hirtus, hairy, shaggy; It. irsuto and irto.] 

1. Rough with hair; set with bristles; hairy; 
shaggy. 

2. Rough and coarse; boorish. [Rare.] 

He... was cynical and hirsute in his behavior. Life of A. Wood. 

3. (Bot.) Having stiffish or beard-like hairs; less 
harsh than hispid. Martyn. 

Hir-stite’/ness, n. Hairiness. Burton, 

FAt-riin'’do,n. [Lat., swallow.] (Ornith.) A genus 
of birds including swallows, swifts, and martins. 

Hig (hiz), pron. [A-S. his, or hys, of him, his, gen. 
m, & neut. of he, neut. hit.) 

1. Belonging or pertaining to him;—used as a 
pronominal adjective or adjective pronoun; as, tell 
John his papers are ready; formerly used also for 
ats, but this use is now obsolete. 


Dryden. 


Desire his jewels, and another’s house. Shak, 
Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 
Untix his earth-bound root. Milton. 


0~ Also formerly used in connection with a noun 
simply as a sign of the possessive. ‘‘ By young Telema- 
chus his blooming years.” Pope. 
nee Of him; the possessive of he; as, the book is 

is. 

(= Here the possessive form is considered by some 
grammarians as an adjective pronoun, the substantive 
being omitted. 

Of his, —used as an equivalent for of him. ‘Ye min- 
isters of his, that do his pleasure.” Psy eilio21. 

His/ing-er-ite, n. [So named by Berzelius, from 
W. Hisinger, a Swedish mineralogist and chemist. ] 
(Min.) A soft, black, iron ore, nearly earthy, con- 
sisting of silica and iron, with twenty per cent. of 
water. Dana. 

Wisk, v.7. [Prov. Eng., to draw breath with difii- 
culty, also to speak. Cf. Lat. hiscere, to open, 
gape, utter a sound, speak.] ‘To breathe with difti- 
culty. [Prov. Eng.] 

Hlis-pan/i-¢ism, n. A Spanish idiom; a mode of 
speech or form of construction peculiar to the Span- 
ish language. ‘ There are likewise numerous His- 
panicisms.” Keightley. 

His/pid, a. [Lat. hispidus, Fr. hispide, It. ispido. | 

1. Rough with bristles or minute spines; bristly. 

2. (Bot.) Having strong hairs or bristles; beset 


with stiff bristles. Martyn. 
His-pid/ii-lotis, a. [Diminutive of hispid.] (Bot.) 
Having short, stiff hairs. Gray. 


Hiss, v.i. [imp. & p. p. HISSED (hist); p. pr. & vb. 
nN. HISSING.] [A-S. hysian, O. D. hissen, hisschen, 
N. D. sissen, Dan. hviise, Sw. hvisa.] 

1. To make a sound like that of the letter s, by 
driving the breath between the tongue and the teeth, 
especially in contempt or disapprobation. 

The merchants among the people shall hiss at thee. 
fzek, xxvii. 86. 

2. To make a like sound, as a goose or serpent 
does, or as water thrown on hot metal, or steam 
escaping through a narrow orifice. 

3. To glide with a whizzing noise, as an arrow. 

Shod with steel, 
We hissed along the polished ice. Wordsworth. 

Hiss, v.¢. 1. To condemn by hissing; to explode. 

If the tag-rag people did not clap him and hiss him, accord- 
ing as he pleased and displeased them. Shak. 

2. To procure hisses or disgrace for. 


Malcolm. What is the newest grief ? 
Rosse. That of an hour’s age doth hiss the speaker. Shak, 
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Hiss, n, 1. The sound made by propelling the 
breath between the tongue and teeth, as in pro- 
nouncing the letter s, especially as a sound of 
disapprobation or contempt. 


On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 
A dismal, universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn. Milton, 
2. Any sound resembling that above described; 
as, ) The noise made by a serpent. “But hiss 


for hiss returned with forked tongue.” Milton. 
(®) The note of a goose when irritated. (c.) The 
noise made by steam escaping through a narrow 


orifice, or by water falling on hot metal, and the 
like sounds. 
ee nm. 1, The noise made by one who hisses; 
a hiss. 
2. The occasion of contempt; the object of scorn 
and derision. 
I will make this city desolate, and a hissing. Jer. xix. 8. 
Hiss/ing-ly, adv. With a hissing sound. 
Mist, inter). [Dan. hys. Cf. Wuist.] Hush; be 
silent; — a word commanding silence. Milton. 
His/ter, n. [Lat. histrio, an actor.] (Entom.) A 
Linnean genus of coleopterous insects ; —so called 
from their feigning death when alarmed. 
Mis/ti-dlVo-gy, n. (Gr. icriov, tissue, and déyos, 
discourse.] See H1isTouocy,. 
His‘to-ge-nét/ie, a. [See infra.] Forming tissue; 
tissue-producing, 
His-t6g’emy, n. [Gr. icrés, web, tissue, and 
yévetv, to produce.] The formation and develop- 
ment of organic tissues. Dunglison, 
His-tég/ra-phy,n. [Gr. icrés, tissue, and ypagew, 
to describe.] A description of organic tissues. 
His/to-15%/ie-al, a. Pertaining to histology, or to 
the tissues of living species. 
His/to-l6é/ie-al-ly, adv. With reference to histo- 
logical facts. 
Histol/o-gist, n, One versed in histology. 
His-toVo-gy,n. [Gr. tords, tissue, and Adyos, dis- 
course.] The science which treats of the minute 
structure of the tissues of plants, animals, &c. 
[ Written also histiology.] Dunglison. 
His-+t0/ri-al, @, [Lat. historialis, O. Fr. & Sp. 
historial, It. istoriale.] Historical. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
His-t0/ri-an, n._ [Fr. historien, Lat. historicus, 
Sp. historico, It. istorico.] 
1. A writer or compiler of history ; a chronicler; 
an_annalist. 
2. One versed in history. [Obs.] a 
South. 


Great captains should be good historians. 


His-tbr/ie, a. (Lat. historicus, Gr. toroptxés, 

His-tér/ie-al,§ Fr. historique, Sp. historico, It. 
istorico. | 

1. Containing history, or the relation of facts; as, 
an historical poem; the historic page. Pope. 

2. Pertaining to history; as, historic care or 
fidelity. 

3. Contained or exhibited in history; deduced 
from history; as, historical evidence. 

4. Representing history; as, an historical chart. 

Historical painting, that branch of painting which rep- 
resents the events of history with a scrupulous regard 
to time, place, and accessories, and at the same time with 
a proper exercise of imaginative art.— Historical sense, 
that meaning of a passage which is deduced from the cir- 
cumstances of time, place, &c., under which it was writ- 
ten. — The historic sense, the capacity vividly to conceive 
and represent the unity of a past era or age. 

His-tér/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of history; 
according to history; by way of narration. 

The Gospels declare historically something which our Lord 
Jesus Christ did, spoke, or suffered. Hooker. 

His-tdr/i-cize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HISTORICIZED; 
p.pr. & vb. n. HISTORICIZING.] To record or nar- 
rate, [Rare.] 

His/to-ried (his/to-rid), a. 
history; storied, 

His-to/ri-er, ». An historian. [Obs.] 

His-tor/i-fy, v.t. [Lat. historia, history, and fa- 
cere, to make.] To relate; to record or narrate in 
history. [Obs.] Sidney. 

His-t0/ri-6g’ra-pher, n. ([Lat. historiographus, 
Gr. berepronpa cs, from toropia, history, and ypagery, 
to write; Fr. historiographe, Sp. historiografo, It. 
tstoriografo.] An historian; a writer of history; 
especially, a professed historian; an officer em- 
ployed to write the history of a prince or state; as, 
the historiographer of his Britannic-majesty. 

His-t0/ri-6g/ra-phy, n. [Sp. historiograjia. See 
supra.| The art or employment of an historian or 
historiographer. 

His-t0/ri-dl/o-Zy, n. ([Gr. tcropia, history, and 
\dyos, discourse.] A discourse on history, or the 
knowledge of history. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

His/to-ry, n. ([Lat. historia, Gr. tcropia, from 

- toropety, to learn or know by inquiyy, from fcrwp, 
knowing, from eidévat, to know; Sp. & Pg. historia, 
It. istoria, Fr. histoire. ] 

1. A written statement of what is known; an 
account of that which exists or has existed; a rec- 
ord; a description. 

2. An account of that which is known to have 
occurred; a record of the past; a narrative of 
events; a true story, in distinction from a romance ; 
a statement of the progress of a nation or an insti- 
tution, with philosophical inquiries respecting ef- 


Related or recorded in 
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fects and causes ; — in distinction from annals, which 
relate simply the facts and events of each year, in 
strict chronological order, without any observations 
of the annalist; and from biography, which is the 
record of an individual’s life. 
For aught that I could ever read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history. Shak. 
What histories of toil could I declare! Pope. 

Natural history, a description and classification of ob- 
jects in nature, as minerals, plants, animals, &c., and the 
phenomena which they exhibit to the senses, as distin- 
guished from natural philosophy, or natural science, 
which explains or accounts for these phenomena. 

Syn.—Chronicle; annals; relation ; narration.— 
History, CHRONICLE, ANNALS. History is a methodical 
record of the important events which concern a commu- 
nity of men, usually so arranged as to show the connec- 
tion of causes and effects. A chronicle is a record of such 
events, when it conforms to the order of time as its dis- 
tinctive feature. Annals are a chronicle divided out into 
distinct years. 

Justly Czsar scorns the poet’s lays; 


It is to history he trusts for praise. Pope. 
No more yet of this; 

For ’tis a chronicle of day by day, 

Not a relation for a breakfast. Shak. 


We are assured by many glorious examples in the annals of 
our religion. Rogers. 
His/to-ry, v. ¢. To narrate or record. [Obs.] Shak. 
His/to-ry=-piéce, n. A representation of any real 
event in painting, which exhibits the actors, their 
actions, and the attending events, to the eye, by fig- 
ures drawn to the life. 
WHis/tri-on, n. [Lat. histrio, Etruscan hister, Fr. & 
Sp. histrion, It. istrione.] A player. [R.] Pope. 
His/tri-dn/ie,n. A theatrical performer. [Rare.] 
His/tri-dn/ie, a. [Lat. histrionicus, Fr. his- 
His/tri-6n/ie-al, trionique, Sp. histrionico, It. 
istrionico. See supra.) Pertaining to a stage- 
player; belonging to stage-playing; befitting a the- 
ater; theatrical; pantomimic; — sometimes in a bad 
sense, ‘Tainted with false and histrionic feel- 
ing.”’ De Quincey. 
His/tri-On/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of a stage- 
player; theatrically. 
Hiis/tri-o-nism, 7. 
trion or stage-player. 
Wiis/tri-o-nize, v. t. To act; to represent on the 
stage, or theatrically. [Obs.] Sir J. Urquhart. 
Wit, v. t. [imp.& p. p. HiT; p. pr. & vb. n. HIT- 
TING.] [Dan. hitte, Sw. & Icel. hitta, to hit, find; 
A-S. hettan, hetian, to pursue, drive, Ger. hetzen, 
to set on, O. H. Ger. hezan, originally to make to 
hate, from hazén, Goth. hatan, A-S. hatian. See 
HATE. ] 

1. To reach with a stroke or blow; especially, to 
reach or touch an object aimed at, as amark; to 
strike or touch, usually with force. 

I think you have hit the mark. Shak. 


2. To reach or attain exactly; to meet according 
to the exigency or occasion; to effect successfully ; 
to attain to; to accord with; to be conformable to; 
to suit. 


The acts or practice of a his- 
Southey. 


Melancholy, 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight. Milton. 


Birds learning tunes, and their endeavors to hit the notes 
right. Locke. 
There you Ait him;... that argument never fails with him. 
Dryden, 

3. (Backgammon.) To take up, or replace by a 
man belonging to the opposing player; —said ofa 
single man standing alone upon a point. 

To hit off, to describe with hits or characteristic 
strokes. Temple.— To hit owt, to perform by good luck. 
[Obs.] Spenser. 

Hit, v.i. 1. To meet or come in contact; to strike; 
to clash; —followed by against or on. 

If bodies be extension alone, how can they move and hit one 
against another? Locke. 

Corpuscles, meeting with or hitting on those bodies, become 
conjoined with them. Woodward. 

2. To meet or reach what was aimed at; to suc- 
goed in an attempt ; — often with implied chance, or 

uck, 


And oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most fits. Shak. 


And millions miss for one that hits. Swift. 

To hit on, or upon, to light upon; to come to by chance. 

‘“None of them fit wpon the art.” Addison. 

Hit,n. 1. A striking against; the collision of one 

body against another; the stroke or blow that 

touches any thing;—often with implied luck or 
chance, 


So he the famed Cilician fencer praised, 
And, at each Ait, with wonder seems amazed. Dryden. 


What late he called a blessing, now was wit, 
And God’s good providence, a lucky hit. Pope. 
2. A peculiarly apt expression or turn of thought; 
a phrase which hits the mark; a happy conception, 
3. A partial success in backgammon ; — three hits 
being equal to one gammon. 

Hitch, v. i. (Cf. Scot. hitch, a motion by a jerk, 
hatch, hotch, to move by jerks, and Proy. Ger. hik- 
sen, for hinken, to limp, hobble, L. Ger. hake, H. 
Ger. haken, hook.) 

1. To become entangled or caught by a hook, or 
as by a hook. South. 

2. To move spasmodically or by jerks, as if caught 
ona hook; to jerk; to hop. 
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Whoe'er offends, at some unlucky time 
Slides into verse, and hitches in a rhyme. 
3. To change place; to fidget; to move, 
Weary of long standing, to ease themselves a little by hitch- 
ing into another place. Fuller. 
4. To hit the legs together in going, as horses; 
to interfere. [Hng.] Halliwell, 
Mitch, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HITCHED (hitcht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. HITCHING.] To hook; to catch or fasten 
as by a hook; as, to hitch a bridle. 
Hitech, n. 1. A catch; any thing that holds, as a 
hook; an impediment; an obstacle. 
2. The act of catching, as on a hook, &c. 
3. A stop or sudden halt in walking or moving. 
4. (Naut.) A knot or noose in a rope for fasten- 
ing it to a ring or other object; as, a clove hitch, a 
timber hitch, &c. Totten. 
5. (Geol.) A small dislocation of a bed or vein. 


Dana, 

Hitch/el, v.¢. To hatchel. See HATCHEL, 

Hithe, n. [A-S. hydh. Of. HEED.] <A port or 
small haven;—used in composition; as, Lamb- 
hithe, now Lambeth. 

Hith/’er, adv. [A-S. hidher, hider, hyder, Goth. hi- 
ay Icel. hedhar, hedhra, Dan. hid, herhid, Sw. 
hit. 

1. To this place;—used with verbs signifying 
motion, and implying motion toward the speaker; 
correlate of hence and thither; as, to come, pro- 
ceed, or bring hither. 

2. To this point, topic, end, conclusion, result, 
design, or the like;—in a sense not physical. 
[ Obs. and rare.] 

Hither we refer whatever belongs to the highest perfection 
of man. Hooker. 

HMith/’er,a. Being on the side or direction toward 
the person speaking; nearer;—correlate of far- 
ther ; as, on the hither side of a hill; the hither end 


of the building. 
With/er-moOst, a. Nearest on this side. Fale. 
Hith/er-to, adv. 1. To this place; to a prescribed 
limit. 
Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further. Job xxxviii. 1]. 
2. Up to this time; as yet; until now; in all pre- 
vious time. 
The Lord hath blessed me hitherto. Josh. xvii. 14. 
More ample spirit than hitherto was wont. Spenser. 
Ne Daas adv. This way; toward this place; 
hither. 


Pope. 


A puissant and mighty power 
Is marching hitherward in proud array. Shak. 

Hit/ter, m. One who hits; one who deals forth suc- 
cessful and effective blows. 

Hive, n. [A-S. hyfe, hive, hiw, family, Goth. heiva, 
family, house, O. H. Ger. hiwa, family, marriage, 
hiwo, hiwa, brides, hiwan, hiwjan, hijan, hian, to 
marry, hi-rdt, marriage, N. H. Ger. heirath, mar- 
riage, A-S. hiréd, meeting, family. ] 

1. A box, chest, or basket for the reception and 
habitation of a swarm of honey-bees. 

2. The bees inhabiting a single hive; aswarm of 
bees. Shak. 

3. A place or scene swarming with busy occu- 
pants; acompany; acrowd. 

Hive, v. ¢. [timp. & p. p. HIVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HIVING. | 

1. To collect into a hive; to cause to enter a hive; 
as, to hive bees. 

2. To collect and lay up in store; to deposit for 
use and enjoyment. ‘‘Hiving wisdom with each 


studious year.” Byron. 
Hive, v.i. To take shelter or lodgings together; to 
reside in a collective body. Pope. 
Hive/less, a. Destitute ofa hive. Gascoigne. 


Hiiv’er, n. One who collects bees into a hive. 
EXives, n. [Scot., allied to heave, q. v.] (Med.) (a.) 
A disease; the croup, or Cynanche trachealis ; rat- 


tles. (b.) An eruptive disease (Varisella globula- 
ris), allied to the chicken-pox. Wilson. 
HMizz,v.i. [See Hiss.] To hiss. [Obs.] Shak. 


Ho, n. [See Ho, interj., No. 2.] 
limit; moderation. [Obs. or collog.]} 
There is no ho with them. Dekker. 


(Ger. & Fr. ho. Cf. Lat. eho, ohe, 


Stop; bound; 


Ho, ) inter). 
Hoa, oho. ] 
1. Halloo! oho! oh! attend !—a call to excite at- 
tention, or to give notice of approach. ‘*What 
noise there,ho?” Shak. ‘‘Hoa! who’s within?” 
Shak. 

2. [Perhaps corrupted from hold. Cf., however, 
Fr. hau, houoi, stop!] Stop! stand still! hold! — 
a word used by teamsters in stopping their teams. 
[Written also whoa.] 

Hoar,a. [A-S. har, hoar, hoary, gray. Cf. Icel. 
har, lofty, sublime, O. H. Ger. hér, illustrious, mag- 
nificent, A-S. hed, high, proud.] 

1. White, or grayish-white; as, hoar frost; hoar 
cliffs. ‘‘Hoar waters.” Spenser. 

2. Gray or white with age; hoary; as, a matron 
grave and hoar. 

The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar, 

3. Musty; moldy. [Obs.] 

HGar,n. 1. Hoariness; antiquity. 

Covered with the awful hoar of innumerable ages. Burke. 


Byron. 
Spenser, 


2. Fog or thick mist. [Zng.] Loudon. 
H@ar,v.i. [A-S.harian. See supra.] To become 
moldy or musty. [0bs.] Shak. 


HOBBLE 


Hoard, n. cn hord, heord, O. Sax. & Ger. hort, 
Icel. hodd, hédd, Goth. huzd.] A store, stock, or 
large quantity of any thing accumulated or laid up; 
a hidden stock; a treasure; as, a hoard of provis- 
ions for winter; a hoard of money. 

Hoard,n. [O. Fr. horde, hourde, barrier, palisade, 
L. Ger. hord, D. & H. Ger. horde, hurdle, fence, O. 
H. Ger. hurt, hurdle, crate, N. H. Ger. hiirde, hur- 
dle, fold, pen.] A fence inclosing a house and ma- 
terials while builders are at work, [Eng.] Smart. 

Hoard, v.t. [imp.& p.p. HOARDED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. HOARDING.] [A-8. hordan, heordan. See su- 
pra.| To collect and lay up; to amass and deposit 
in secret; to store secretly; as, to hoard grain or 
provisions; to hoard silver and gold. 

Hoard, v.i. To collect and form a hoard; to lay up 
a store. 

Nor cared to hoard for those whom he did breed. 
Hoard/er, n. One who hoards. 
Woared,a. Moldy; musty. [Obs.] 
Hoar!-frdst, n. The white particles formed by 

the congelation of dew; white frost. [Written also 
hore-frost. See HoAR, a.] 

Hoar/hound, n. [Also written horehound; A-S. 
hune, harahune, from har, hoar, gray.] A plant of 
the genus Marrubium (M. vulgare), which has a 
bitter taste, and is a weak tonic, 

Moar/i-mess,n. [From hoary.) The state of being 
hoary, whitish, or gray; as, the hoariness of the 
hair or heads of old men. 

Hoarse,a. [compar. HOARSER, superl. HOARSEST. | 

O. D. haersch, N. D. heesch, N. H. Ger, heiser. See 
EAZY.] 
1. Having a harsh, rough, grating voice, as when 
affected with a cold. é 

2. Rough; grating; discordant;—said of any 
sound ; as, the hoarse raven. ‘‘ The hoarse, re- 
sounding shore.” Dryden. 

Hoarse/’ly, adv. With a rough, harsh, grating 
voice or sound. 

MGarse/ness, n. Harshness or roughness of voice 
or sound; unnatural asperity of voice; raucity. 

Hoar’stone, n, Gr. épos, Arm. harz, a foe 
dary, limit, landmark.] A stone designating the 
bounds of an estate; a landmark. 

Hoar’y, a. [See Hoar.] 1. White or whitish. 
“The hoary willows.” Addison. 

2. White or gray with age; hoar; as, hoary hairs. 

* Reverence the hoary head.” Dwight. 

3. Moldy; mossy; musty. [Obs.] Knolles. 

4. (Bot.) Covered with short, dense, grayish-white 

hairs; canescent. Lindley. 

Hoax, n. [A-S. hucs, hux, husc, hdh, hdc, mockery, 
contempt, O. H. Ger. hose, hoh, huoh ; or contracted 
from hocus, in hocus-pocus.] Something done for 
deception or mockery; a trick played off'in sport; 
a practical joke. 

Hoax, v. t. [imp. & p. p. HOAXED (hokst); p. pr. 
& vb. n. HOAXING.] To deceive; to play a trick 
upon for sport, or without malice. 

Hoax/er (hoks/er),. One who hoaxes or deceives; 
a trickster. [Colloq.] 

HO/a-zin, n. (Ornith.) A bird (Opisthocomus cris- 
tatus) found in South America, and allied to the 
curassows. 

Hob, n. [Cf. Ger. hub, a heaving, lifting, Dan. hob, 
Sw. hop, heap, W. hob, any thing which can rise or 
swell out. ] 

1. The nave or hub of a wheel. 


Spenser. 





See Hus. 

Washington. 

2. The flat part of a grate at the side, where 
things are placed to be kept warm. Smart. 

Hob, n. [Originally an abbreviation of Robin, 
Robert; Robin Goodfellow, a celebrated fairy, or 
domestic spirit. Cf. HopGE from Roger, and see 
HOBGOBLIN.] [Obs.] 

1. A clown; a fairy. 

From elves, hobs, and fairies, ... 
Defend us, good Heaven! 

2. A countryman; arustic. 

Many of the country hobs, who had gotten an estate liable 
to a fine, took it first as a jest; ... but their purses afterward 
paid for itin good earnest. Select Lives of English Worthies, 

Hdb/bism, n. The principles of Thomas Hobbes, 
an English philosopher of the 17th century; espe- 
cially, the doctrine which he has been ignorantly 
charged with holding, that a monarch’s opinion is 
the test of true religion and true morality. 

Hoéb/bist, n. A follower of Hobbes. See Hos- 
BISM. 

Hob/ble (héb/bl), v. i. [imp. & p. p. HOBBLED; p. 
pr. & vb. N. HOBBLING.] [Dim. of hop, q.v.; D. 
hobbelen, Prov. Ger. hoppeln.] 

1. To walk lamely, bearing chiefly on one leg; to 
limp ; to walk with a hitch or hop, or with crutches. 





Beau, & Fi. 





The friar was hobbling the same way too. Dryden. 

2. To move roughly or irregularly. ‘The hob- 

bling versification, the mean diction.” Jeffreys. 
While you Pindaric truths rehearse, 

She hodbles in alternate verse. Prior. 


| WSb/ble, v. t. 1. To fasten loosely together the 
legs of; to hopple; to clog. ‘ They hobbled their 
horses.” Dickens. 
2. To perplex; to embarrass. [Obs.] 
Héb/ble, n. 1. An unequal, halting gait; an in- 
cumbered, awkward step. 
He has a hobble in his gait. 





Swift. 
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HOBBLE-BUSH 


2. Difficulty; perplexity. 
If thou hast got into a hobble to-day, thou shalt not suffer 
for it. ‘aterton. 
HdBb/ble-bush,n. (Bot.) A low bush ( Viburnum 
lantanoides), having long, straggling branches, and 
handsome flowers. It is found in the Northern 


States. _ Gray. 
Hdb/ble-de-hoy’, } n. (wanes also hobbetyhoy, 
Hdb/ble-te-hoy’, hobbarddehoy. Cf. Prov. Eng. 

hobbledygee, with a limping movement. See Hos- 

BLE. ] stripling; a boy between fourteen and 

twenty-one. [Collog.] 

Auntie would fain become a mother, and, in order there- 
unto, a wife, and waylays a hobbletehoy. Prof. Wilson. 


Hbb/bler, x. One who hobbles. 

Hdb/bler, n. [O. Eng. also hobeler, hobellar, from 
hobby, q. v.; L. Lat. hobellarius, hoberarius, O. Fr. 
hobiler ; whence Fr. hobereau, a country squire, a 
troublesome neighbor.] One who by his tenure 
was to maintain a hobby for military service; or 
one who served as a soldier on a hobby with light 


armor. [Obs.] Davies. 
Hdb/bling-ly, adv. With a limping or interrupted 
step. 


HOb/bly, a. Full of holes; rough; uneven; hubby; 
—said of a road. , 
H6b’by, n. [See infra. 

Cf. Fr. hobereau, a hob- 
by, a species of falcon, 
and a country squire, a 
hobbler.] (Ornith.) A 
small, but strong-winged \ 
falcon we subbuteo), 
formerly trained for 
hawking. It migrates 
from England south- 
ward. 
Hdb’by, Ns 
H5b/by-hGrse, } [Dan. 
hoppe, amare, Prov. Sw. 
& Fries. hoppa, Estho- 
nian hobbo, Finnish he- 
Po, perhaps allied to Gr, 
immos; whence O. Fr. 
hobin, Norm. Fr. hobyn, Bs 
It. whino.]} H bb atte uiat 

1. A strong, active obby. (alee, eubiuteo). 
horse, of a middle size, said to have been originally 
from Ireland; a nag; a pacing-horse; a garran. 

/ Johnson, 
i. A stick, or figure of a horse, on which boys 
ride. 

3. A subject or plan upon which one is constantly 
setting off; a favorite and ever-recurring theme of 
discourse, thought, or effort; that which occupies 
one’s attention unduly, or to the weariness of 
others. 

H6b/by-hG6rs/ie-al, a. Pertaining to, or having, a 
hobby-horse; eccentric. Sterne. 

HO6db/by-hGrs/ie-al-ly, adv. Whimsically. Sterne. 

HOb/g6b-lin, n. [See Hopand Gosuin.] A fairy; 
a frightful apparition; an imp;—a name formerly 
given to the household spirit, Robin Goodfellow. 

HO6b/i-ler, n. [See Hopspier.] <A feudal tenant 
bound to serve as alight horseman or bowman; a 
hobbler. [Obs.] Brande. 

HO’bit, n. [Ger. haubitze, O. Ger. hauffnitz, hawff- 
nitz, from Bohem. haufnice, originally a sling; Fr. 
obus, Sp. obus, obuz, It. obizza, obice.] (Mil.) A 
small mortar, or short gun, for throwing bombs; a 
howitzer. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Wob/nail, n. ([Dan. hovnagle, hovsim, Ger. huf- 
nagel, hoof-nail.] 

4 A nail with a thick, strong head, such as is 
used in the shoes of horses, or sometimes of men. 

2. A ciownish person;—so called in contempt 
or ridicule. Milton. 

Hodb/nailed, a. Set with hobnails. Dryden. 

Hdb/ndb, adv. [A-S. habban, to have, and nabban 
to have not, from ne, not, and habban, to have. | 
Take or not take;—a familiar invitation to recip- 
rocal drinking. Shak. 

H6b/ndb, v. i. To drink familiarly. 

Hdb-or-ndb, adv. See HOBNOB. 

HO/boy,». A hautboy. See HAuTBoy. 

Beh son's Choi¢ge. <A choice without an alter- 
native; the thing offered or nothing. 

(= It is said to have had its origin in the name of one 
Hobson, at Cambridge, England, who let horses, and 
obliged every customer to take in his turn the horse which 
stood next the stable-door. 


Hock, n. See Houcu. Johnson. 
Hock, v.t. To disable by cutting the tendons of the 
ham; to hamstring; to hough. 


Wock, n. [From Hochheim, in Germany.] A light- 
yellowish Rhenish wine, which is either sparkling 
or still. Simmonds. 


Hodck’a-moOre, n. [Corrupted from Hochheim-on- 
the-Maine.] A Rhenish wine. [O0bs.] See Hock. 
Hudibras. 
Hodck’-day,n. [Cf. Ger. hoch, O. Sax. hoh, A-S. 
heah, heag, high.] A holiday formerly held in Eng- 
land the second Tuesday after Easter, to commem- 
orate the expulsion of the Danes in the time of 
Ethelred. 
Sck/ey, n. 
1, Harvest-home. 


See Hock-DAY. 
[ Obs.] 
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2. A game at ball played with a club curved at 
the bottom; hawkey. [Written also hookey.] 
Hock’hérb (-érb), n. plant; the mallows. 
Hodck/le (hok/1), v. t. [imp. & p. p. HOCKLED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. HOCKLING.|] [From hock, q. v. 


1. To hamstring; to hough. ‘anmer. 
2. To mow, as stubble. Mason. 
Wocks, v.¢. To hock or hough. [0Obs.] Dampier. 


HO0’eus, v. t. To deceive or cheat; to adulterate; 
as, liquor is said to be hocused when laudanum has 
been put into it. Hailiwell. 

HO/’/eus, n. One who cheats or deceives. South. 

HO/eus-p0/eus, nn. [D. hokus bokus, O. Ger. okes 
boks, ockes bockes. According to Turner, in his 
history of the Anglo-Saxons, from Ochus Bochus, 
a magician and demon of the northern mythology ; 
according to Tillotson, a corruption of hoc est corpus, 
uttered by Romish priests on the elevation of the 
host.] A juggler; a juggler’s trick; a cheat used 


by conjurers. Hudibras. 
H0/eus-po0/eus, v.t. To cheat. DP Estrange. 


Hod, n. [Fr. hotte, a basket carried on the back, 
Prov. Ger. hotte, hutte, id.] 

1. A kind of tray for carrying mortar and brick, 
used in bricklaying. It is fitted with a handle, and 
borne on the shoulder. 

2. A utensil for holding coal; a coal-scuttle. 

Héd/den-gray,n. [Allied to Eng. hoiden, rustic, 
clownish, because it is worn by the peasantry.] 
Cloth made of wool in its natural state, without 
being dyed. [Scot.] 

H6éd/dy-déd, n. A hodmandod. [Obs.] Holland. 

Hoéd/dy-dbd/dy,n. [O. & Prov. Eng. also hoddy- 
peke, hoddypoule, hoddymandoddy.} An awkward 
or foolish person. [Obs.] B, Jonson. 

Hoéd/dy-=-péck, n. <A cuckold; a hoddy-doddy. 
[ Obs.]} Latimer. 

Hddge/-psdge, n. [Fr. hochepot, from hocher, to 
shake, and pot, pot; hocher, allied to D. hotsen, 
hutsen, to shake, Wall. hossi. Cf. Hrrcu.} 

1. A mixed mass; a medley of ingredients; hotch- 
potch; hotch-pot. [Colloq.] 

2. A commixture of land. Johnson. 

Hoédge’-pud/ding, n. A pudding made up of a 
medley of ingredients. Shak. 

HO/di-ér/nal, a. [Lat. hodiernus, from hodie, to- 
day, contracted from hoc die, on this day.] Of this 
day; belonging to the present day. [?are.] 

Hod/man, 7.; pl. HOD/MEN, Aman who carries a 
hod; a mason’s tender. 

H6d/man-déd,n. <A certain shell snail, the dod- 
man. Bacon. 

Hdd/o-graph, n. [Gr. 606s, path, and ypaderv, to 
write or describe.] (Math.) A curve described by 
the moving extremity of a line the other end of 
which is fixed, this line being constantly parallel to 
the direction of motion of, and having its length 
constantly proportional to the velocity of, a point 
moving in any path; — sometimes used in inyestiga- 
tions respecting central forces. 

H6e (hs), n. [O. Fr. hoe, N. Fr. howe, N. H. Ger. 
haue, M. H. Ger. & O. D. howwe, O. H. Ger. howwa, 
howa. See infra.] 

1. An instrument for cutting up weeds and loos- 
ening the earth in fields and gardens, being a plate 
of iron, with a handle, which is set at an acute an- 
gle with it. 

2. (Ichth.) A dog-fish or shark (Acanthias vul- 
garis), found on the British coasts. 

Hoe, v. ¢. ig & p. p. HOED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HOEING.] [Fr. hower, N.H. Ger. hawen, M. H. Ger. 
& D. houwen, O. H. Ger. howwan.] To cut, dig, 
scrape, or clean with a hoe; as, to hoe the earth in 
a garden; to hoe the beds; also, to clear from 
weeds, or to loosen the earth about, with a hoe; as, 
to hoe corn. 

Hoe, v.i. Touse a hoe; to labor with a hoe. 

H6e/-eake, 7. A coarse cake, of Indian meal, baked 
before the fire, and sometimes on a hoe; a johnny- 
cake. 

HO/’ful, a. [A-8. hogofull, hogfull, hohfull, hofuil, 
fr. hogo, hoga, care, anxiety.] Careful; wary. [ Obs.] 

Mo/ful-ly, adv. Carefully. [Obs.] Stapleton. 

Hdg, n. [W. hweh, swine, sow, Armor. houch, hoch, 
moch, Corn. hoch, hog, hoh, sow, Proy. Ger. hagk, 
hacksch, boar; Norm. Fr. hoget, a young wether- 
sheep. Cf. Hoacrr and HOGGEREL. ] 

1. (Zoél.) A well-known domesticated animal, of 
the genus Sus, of gluttonous and filthy habits, kept 
for the fat and meat, called, respectively, lard and 
pork, which it furnishes; swine; porker;— spe- 
cifically, a castrated boar. 

2. A mean, filthy, or gluttonous fellow. [Zow.] 

3. A young sheep that has not been shorn; a hog- 
get. [Hng.] Simmonds. 

4, (Naut.) A sort of scrubbing-broom for scrap- 
ing a ship’s bottom under water. Totten. 

Hog, v.t. [imp.& p. p. HOGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HOGGING. ] 

1. To cut short the hair of; as, to hog the mane 


of a horse. Smart. 
2. [See supra, 4.] (Naut.) To scrape under wa- 
ter, as a ship’s bottom. Totten. 


(Ger. hocken, hucken, to take upon the 
Cf. HAWK, 
Grose. 


Hog, v. t. 
back, from hocke, hucke, the back. 
».t.| To carry on the back. [Zocal.] 


said of a ship strained out of shape. 








HOIDEN 


Hg!-eSdte, m. A shed or house for swine; a sty. 
H6g/-fish, n. (Ichth.) An acanthopterygious fish 
(Scorpeéna scrofa), common in the Mediterranean, 
of a large size, red color, with broad, smooth scales, 
and having its head armed with spines. Baird, 
Hog/-frame, n. (Steam-vessels.) A fore-and-aft 
frame, usually above deck, and forming, together 
with the frame of the vessel, a truss to prevent ver- 
tical flexure. Used chiefly in American river and 
lake steamers. Called also hogging-frame. 
Hodg’/ger, n. A stocking without a foot, worn by 
coal-miners at their work. 
Hog’ger-el, n. [From hog. Cf. infra.] A sheep 
of the second year; a hogget. Ash. 
Hos/ger-piimp, n. (Mining.) The top pump in 
the pit. Simmonds. 
Hodg’ger-y, n. Hoggish character or manners; 
beastliness; greedy selfishness; coarseness; brutal 
meanness; hoggishness; swinishness. [Rare.] 
Crime and shame, 
And all their hoggery, trample your smooth world. 


E. B. Browning. 

Hodeg/set, n. [Norm. Fr. hoget, a young wether- 
sheep. See Hoe and Hoaemeer,) - 

1. A young boar of the second year. 
2. A sheep or colt after it has passed its first 
year. Halliwell. 

H6ége/Zing-frame, n. See HoG-FRAME. 

Hoéeg’/sish, a. Having the qualities of a hog; brut- 
ish; gluttonous; filthy; mean; selfish; swinish. 

Hoeg’sish-ly, adv. In a hoggish, gluttonous, or 
filthy manner; swinishly. 

Héeg/sish-ness,n, Voracious greediness in eating; 
beastly filthiness; mean selfishness; swinishness. 
Hodeg’grel,n. A hoggerel. Surrey. 
H6eg/-gtim, 7. (Bot.) A plant; the Rhus metopium 

of Jamaica, 

Hogh (hd), n. [Norm. Fr. hogue, O. Fr. hoge, L. 
Lat. hoga, from Icel. haugr, hill, mound, Dan. hdéi, 
O.H. Ger. hoha, hohi, N. H. Ger. hohe, Goth. hdauhei. 
See HeiGuT and HicH.] A hill; a cliff. beet 


penser, 
Hode/-hérd, x7. A keeper of swine. Browne. 
Hodg/nodse-snake, n. (Zodl.) A non-venomous 
snake, of two species of Heterodon ; a flat-head ad- 
der. It flattens its head when about to strike. 
H0/go,n. [Corrupted from Fr. hawt-gott.| High 
flavor; strong scent. [Zaw. alliwell, 
Hdg’/=-péa/nut, n. (Bot.) vine (Amphi-carpea 
monotca) having purplish flowers, and also subter- 
ranean or semi-subterranean flowers, that become 
fleshy, pea-shaped fruits;—found in the United 
States, 
Hog’-pén, n. <A pen or sty for hogs. 
Hoéeg/-pliim,n. A tropical tree, of the genus Spon- 
dias (S. purpurea and other species), with fruit 
somewhat resembling plums, but chiefly eaten by 
hogs; —found in the West Indies. 
Hédg’-ring/er, mn. One who puts rings into the 
snouts of hogs. 
Hoég/-riib/ber, n. <A coarse clown fit for such 
work as rubbing hogs. [0bds.] J. Webster. 
Hdeg’s’-béan, n. [Cf. Gr. docxbapos, literally hog- 
bean, but answering to henbane, from ds, 6s, hog, 
swine, and xiapos, bean.] (Bot.) A plant; Hyoscy- 
amus niger, and other species of Hyoscyamus ; hen- 
bane. Ainsworth. 
Hdée’s/-bréad, n. A certain plant. Ainsworth. 
Héeg’s/-fén/nel, n. (Bot.) An umbelliferous plant; 
Peucedanum officinale, or sulphur-wort. Hing. Cyc. 
HMégs’héad (hdgz/hed), n. [Hither so called from 
its form or make, or corrupted from D. okshoofd, 
Sw. oxhufvud, Dan. oxehovd, oxehoved, Ger. ox- 
hoft, i. e., ox-head, from D. os, Sw. & Dan. oxe, 
Ger. ochs, ox, and D. hoofd, Sw. hufvud, Dan. 
hoved, Ger. haupt, head.]} 

1. An English measure of capacity, containing 63 
wine gallons, or about 524 imperial gallons; a half- 
pipe. The old ale hogshead contained 54 ale gal- 
lons, or nearly 55 imperial gallons. McCulloch. 

2. A large cask, of indefinite contents, but usu- 
ally containing from 100 to 140 gallons. [U. S.] 

Hoeg’/-shéar/ing, n. Great ado about nothing. 
[Ludicrous and rare. 

Hoég/-skin, n. Leather tanned from the skins of 
swine, 

Hdg’s’/-mitish/room, 7, <A certain plant. 

Ainsworth, 

Hde/steer, n. A wild boar of three years old. [ Obs. ] 

Hée/st¥, n. A pen or inclosure for hogs. 

Hodg!wash,n. The refuse matters of a kitchen or 
brewery, or like matter for swine; swill. Arbuthnot. 

Hodg’/weed,n. (Bot.) A common weed; Ambrosia 
artemisiefolia, 

HMGhIl/spath,n. (Min.) Thesame as HOLLOW-SPAR. 

Hoi, v.7. See Haw. 

Hoi’den (hoi/dn), m. [O.Eng., also hoydon, hoyd, 

- applied to youth of either sex; also an animal re- 
markable for the vivacity of its motions, probably a 
leveret; W. hoeden, flirt, wanton, perhaps original- 
ly a woodman, rustic, from W. hoed, coed, wood, or 
from hoedd, exposed, public, naked, or from hoetian, 
to dally, to dandle. Cf. also Horr.] 

1. A rude, bold girl; aromp. 

2. A rude, bold man; a hobbledehoy. [0bs.] 

Milton. 


Hdg, v.i. To become bent upward in the middle;— | Hoi/den (hoi/dn), a, Rude; bold; inelegant; rus- 


tic. TOUNG. 
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HOIDEN 


Woi/den, v.i, Toromp rudely or indecently. Swift. 
Hoi/den-hood, n. State of being a hoiden. 
Woi/den-ish, a, Like, or appropriate to, a hoiden. 
Hoise, v.t. Tohoist. [Obs.] Chapman. Shak. 
Hoist, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HOISTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HOISTING.] [O. Eng. hoise, D. hijzen, hijschen, L. 
Ger, hissen, Dan. hisse, Sw. hissa, Icel. hisa, Fr. 
hisser, It. issare, Sp. & Pg. izar.] To raise; to 
lift; to exalt; to elevate; to heave; especially, to 
raise, to lift, or bear upward by means of tackle, as 
a sail, a flag, a heavy package or weight. 

He was the subversion and fall of that monarchy, which 
was the hoisting of him. Milton. 

They land my goods, and hoist my flying sails. ope. 
Hoist, n. 1. That by which any thing is hoisted; a 
machine for elevating goods. 

2. The act of hoisting. [Colloq.] 

3. (Naut.) The perpendicular height of a flag or 
sail, as opposed to the jly, or breadth from the staff 
to the outer edge. ’ Totten. 
Hoist/ing-én/sine, n. A stationary or portable 

steam-engine for actuating hoisting machinery. 
Hoit, v.i. [Cf. W. hoetian, to dally, dandle.] To 
leap; to caper. [Obs.] ' Beau. § Fl. 
Hoi’ty-toi/ty, a. {From hott, q.v.] Thoughtless, 
giddy, haughty, flighty, gay, and noisy, as, to be in 
hoity-toity spirits;—used also as an exclamation, 
denoting surprise or disapprobation, with some de- 
gree of contempt. 

Hoity-toity! What have I to do with dreams? 
WGke/-day, n. The same as HOCK-DAY. 
WHO/ker-ly, adv. In ascornful manner; disdainful- 

ly. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

H6Vead, n. [Gr. 6\xas, -ddos, a ship which is towed, 
a ship of burden, from &)xewv, to draw, tug.] A 
large ship of burden in ancient Greece. Mitford. 
FX6U eus, n. (Lat., from Gr. éAxevv, to draw.] ( Bot.) 
A genus of perennial grasses; soft grass. 
WOld (20), v.¢. [imp. & p.p. HELD; p. pr. & vb. n. 
IIOLDING. HOLDEN, p. p.,is obs. in elegant writing, 
though still used in legal language. ] is & 0.8. 
healdan, Dan. holde, Icel. hallda, Sw. halla, D. hou- 
den, N. H. Ger. halten, O. H. Ger. halian, to hold, 
keep; Goth. haldan, to feed, tend, the cattle.] 

1. To cause to remain in a given situation, posi- 
tion, or relation, within certain limits, or the like; 
to prevent from falling or escaping; to sustain; to 
restrain; to keep in the grasp; to retain. 

The loops held one curtain to another, Haod., xxxvi. 12. 
Thy right hand shall hold me. Ps. cxxxix. 10. 

They all hold swords, being expertin war. Cant. iii. 8. 
In vain he seeks, that having can not hold. Spenser. 

France, thou mayst hold a serpent by the tongue, ... 

A fasting tiger sater by the tooth, | 

Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost hold. Shak. 

2. To retain in one’s keeping; to maintain pos- 
session of, or authority over; not to give up or re- 
linquish; to keep; to defend. 

We mean to hold what anciently we claim 
Of empire. Milton. 

3. To bein possession of; to possess; to occupy; 
to derive title to. 

Of him to hold his seigniory for a yearly tribute. Knolles. 
And now the strand, and now the plain, they held. Dryden. 
4. To impose restraint upon; to limit in motion 

or action; to bind legally or morally; to confine; to 
restrain. 
We can not hold mortality’s strong hand. Shak. 
Death! what do’st? O, hold thy blow. Crashaw. 

He had not sufficient judgment and self-command to hold 
his tongue. Macaulay. 

5. To keep up in being or action; to carry on; to 
prosecute, as a course of conduct or an argument; 
to continue; to sustain. 

Night and Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 


Congreve. 


Eternal anarchy. Milton. 
Seed-time and harvest, heat and hoary frost, 
Shall hold their course. Milton. 


86. To prosecute, have, take, or join in, as some- 
thing which is the result of united action; as, to 
hold counsel, deliberations, a meeting, a festival, a 
session, or the like; hence, to direct and bring 
about officially; as, the king holds a Parliament; a 
judge holds a court; a clergyman holds a service. 

7. To receive and retain; to contain, as a vessel, 
any thing put into it; hence, to be able to receive 
and retain; to have capacity for; to measure in con- 
taining power. ‘ Broken cisterns that can hold no 
water.” Jer. ii. 18. 

8. To accept, as an opinion; to be the adherent 
of, openly or privately; to persist in, as a purpose; 
to maintain; to sustain. 

But still he held his purpose to depart. Dryden. 

9. To consider; to regard; to esteem; to ac- 
count; to think; to judge; to maintain, ‘I hold 
him but a fool.” Shak. 

i I shall never fold that man my friend. Shak. 

The Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name 
in vain. Hxod. xx. 7. 

To hold a wager, to lay; to stake or to hazard a wager. 
Swift.— To hold forth, to offer; to exhibit; to propose; to 
put forward. ‘‘ Observe the eonnection of ideas in the 
propositions which books hold forth and pretend to teach.” 
Locke.—~To hold in, to restrain; to curb.— 7o hold in 
hand, to toy with; to keep in expectation. [0ds.] 

O, fie! to receive favors, return falsehoods, 
And hold a lady in hand. Beau. & Fl. 
— To hold off, to keep at a distance. —To hold on, to con- 
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tinue or proceed in; as, to begin a quarrel, and then hold 
it on. — To hold one’s own. (a.)- To keep good one’s pres- 
ent condition; not to fall off, or to lose ground. (6.) (Vaut.) 
To keep up; not to lose ground or be left behind; as, a 
ship holds her own when she sails as fast as another 
ship, or keeps her course. — 70 hold out. (a.) To extend; 
to stretch forth; to offer. ‘*The king held out to Esther 
the golden scepter.” Esther v. 2. ‘Fortune holds out 
these to you as rewards.” B. Jonson. (6.) To continue to 
suffer; to endure. ‘‘He can not long hold out these 
pangs.” Shak.— To hold up, to raise; to lift; to sustain; 
to support; as, hold up your head. ‘‘He holds himself 
wp in virtue.” Sidney. 
1. To keep one’s self in a given posi- 
tion or condition; to remain fixed; as, (a.) Not to 
move; to halt; to stop;—muostly in the impera- 
tive. ‘And damned be he that first cries, ‘Hold! 
enough.’” Shak. (b.) Not to give way; not to part 
or become separated; to remain unbroken or un- 
subdued, ‘‘Our force by land hath nobly held.” 
Shak. (c.) Not to fail or be found wanting; to con- 
tinue; to last; to endure; to abide; to persist. 
“While our obedience holds.” Milton. (d.) Not 
to prove false, fallacious, insufficient, inapplicable ; 
to be valid; to continue on being tested. “The rule 
holds in lands as well as in other things.” Locke. 
(e.) Not to fall away, become detached, prove rec- 
reant, or desert; to remain attached; to cleave; — 
often with with, for, or to. ‘He will hold to the 
one, and despise the other.” Matt. vi. 24, 
2. To restrain one’s self; to refrain, 
His dauntless heart would fain have held 
From weeping. Dryden. 
3. To derive right or title; to acknowledge de- 
pendence for possessions ; — generally with of. 
My crown is absolute, and holds of none. Dryden. 
His imagination holdsimmediately from nature, and ‘ owes 
no allegiance” but *‘ to the elements.” Hazlitt. 
To hold forth, to speak in public; to harangue; to 
preach; to proclaim. L’ Lstrange. — To hold in, to restrain 
one’s self; as,he was tempted to laugh, and could hardly 
hold in. — To hold off, to keep at a distance; to avoid con- 
nection. — To hold on, to keep fast hold; to cling; to con- 
tinue; to go on. ‘‘ The trade held on many years.” Swift. 
—To hold out, to last; to endure; to continue; to maintain 
one’s self; not to yield or give way. — To hold over, to re- 
main in office, possession, &c., beyond the regular term. 
—To hold to or with, to take sides with a person or an 
opinion. — Zo hold together, to be joined; not to separate ; 
to remain in union. Dryden. Locke. — To hold up. (a.) To 
support one’s self; to remain unbent or unbroken; as, to 
hold up under misfortunes. (6.) To cease raining; to 
cease; to stop; as, it holds up; it will hold up. (c.) To 
keep up; not to fall behind. Collier. 


Hold,n. 1. The act of holding; the manner of hold- 


ing, whether firm or loose; seizure; grasp; clasp; 
gripe ; — often used with the verbs take and lay. 
Take fast hold of instruction. Prov. iv. 13. 
Rather thou shouldst lay hold upon him. 2B. Jonson. 
My soul took hold on thee. Addison. 
a The authority or ground to take or keep ; 
claim, 


The law hath yet another hold on you. Shak, 
On your vigor now 
My hold of this new kingdom all depends. Milton. 


3. Binding power and influence. ‘‘ Fear... by 
which God and his laws take the surest hold of us.” 
Tillotson. ‘‘Gives fortune no more hold of him 
than is necessary.” Dryden. 

4. Something which may be seized for support; 
that which one takes hold of, or holds on by. 

If a man be upon a high place, without a good hold, he is 
ready to fall. Bacon. 

5. A place of confinement; a prison; confine- 
ment; custody. 

They laid hands on them, and put them in hold till the 
next day. Acts iv. 3. 

King Richard, he is in the mighty hold 
Of Bolingbroke. Shak. 

6. A place of security; a fortified place; a fort; 
a castle ; — often called a stronghold. 

7. The whole interior cavity of a vessel in which 
the cargo, &c., is stowed ; —divided into the after- 
hold, which lies abaft the main-mast, the main-hold, 
immediately before the main-mast, and the /fore- 
hold, about the fore-hatchway. 

8. (Mus.) A character [thus, ASX] placed over or 
under a note or rest, and indicating that it is to be 
prolonged ; — called also pause. 

1. Check; hinderance; restraint; 
obstacle. Hammond. 

2. The iron or strap on the thill of a vehicle, to 
which a part of the harness is attached, in order to 
hold back the carriage from the animal attached to 
it, when going down hill, or in backing. 

1. One who holds, grasps, embraces, 
confines, restrains, believes, possesses, and the like. 

2. Something by which a thing is held. 

3. (Naut.) One who is employed in the hold of a 


vessel. Totten. 
HOold/er-forth’/, n. One who holds forth; an ha- 
ranguer; a preacher. Addison. 


Something used to secure and hold 
in place something else, as a long, flat-headed nail, 
a catch, a hook, &c. Hebert. 
1. A tenure; a farm held of a supe- 
rior; any thing that is held. Carew. 

2. The burden or chorus of asong. [Obs.] Shak. 

3. That which holds, binds, or influences; hold; 
influence; power. Burke. 
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H@le, n. [A-S. hol, hollow, hole, cavern; O. H. 
Ger. hol, N. H. Ger. hohl, hollow, from A-S. & O, 
H. Ger. helan, to hele, conceal; D. hol, Dan. hal, 
hule, Sw. hdl, Icel. hola, hole, cavern, allied to Gr. 
xotXos, hollow.) 

1, A hollow place or cavity; a rent, fissure, crev- 
ice, pit, perforation, excavation, or the like. 

Jehoiada, the priest, took a chest, and bored a Aole in the lid 
of it. 2 Kings xii. 9. 

2. An excavation in the ground, made by an ani- 
mal to live in, or a natural cayity inhabited by an 
animal; hence, a low, narrow, or dark lodging; a 
mean habitation. Dryden. 

Syn.— Hollow; concavity; aperture; interstice; per- 
foration; excavation; pit; cave; den; cell. 

Hole, v.%. To go into a hole. B. Jonson, 

Hole, v. t. ol Leesa 1. To cut, dig, or make 
a hole or holes in; as, to hole a post for the insertion 
of rails or bars. ‘‘ With throwing of the holed 
stone, with hurling of their darts.” Chapman. 

2. To drive into a hole, as an animal, or into a 
bag, as in billiards. 

Hole, a. Whole. [Obs.] 

HWG6l/i-but, n. See HALIBUT. 

HOl/i-dam, n. The same as HALIDOME. 

H6l/i-day,n. [holy and day.] 

1. A consecrated day; a religious anniversary ; 
a day set apart in honor of some person, or in com- 
memoration of some event. See HOLYDAY. [Lare. 

2. A day of exemption from labor; a day o 
amusement, joy, and gayety. 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday. Ailton. 

The holidays, any fixed or usual period for relaxation 
or festivity; especially, Christmas and New Year's, with 
the intervening time. 

HOlVi-day, a. Pertaining to a festival; gay. 

HO/li-ly, adv. [From holy.] 1. Ina holy manner; 
piously ; with sanctity. 

2. Sacredly; inviolably. [Rare. Shai. 

HO0/li-mess,n. [From holy.] 1. The state or qual- 
ity of being holy; purity or integrity of moral char- 
acter; freedom from sin; sanctity. 

We see piety and holiness ridiculed as morose singularities. 

Rogers. 

(a Applied to the Supreme Being, holiness denotes 
perfect moral purity, or integrity of moral character. 
“* Who is like thee, ... glorious in holiness ?” Exod. xv. 11. 

2. The state of any thing hallowed, or consecrated 
to God or to his worship; sacredness. 

His Holiness, a title of the pope of Rome and also of 
Greek bishops. 

Syn.—Piety; devotion; godliness; religiousness ; 
sanctity; sacredness; righteousness. 

Hol/ing-ax,n. A narrow ax for cutting holes in 
posts. 

HO61/1a (Synop., § 130), interj. THollo. See HoLto. 

HOV 1, v. i. [imp. & p. p. HOLLAED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HOLLAING.] To hollo. See HOLLo. 

HoViand, n. <A kind of linen first manufactured 
in Holland, 

H6lland-er, n. (Geog.) A native or an inhabitant 
of Holland; a Dutchman. 

HM6WVland-ish, a. Of, or pertaining to, Holland; 
resembling the Hollanders; Dutch. 

H6llands, n. Gin made in Holland. 

HM6Vlen, n. The holly. Halliwell. 

(Synop., § 130), inter}. & n. [Fr. hold, from 

Ho6Vloa vo and la, there, from Lat. illac, that 
way, there; It., Sp., & Pg. ola, Ger. holla and 
holia.) Hey; ho; attend; here;—it is the usual 
response when a ship is hailed at sea. 

And every day, for food or play, 
Came to the mariner’s hollo. Coleridge. 

H6V1o (holo, or hol-lo’), v. i. [See supra, and cf. 
HALLOO.] To call out or exclaim; to halloo. 

H6l’lock, n. <A kind of sweet wine used in the 
sixteenth century. 

H6Vlow, a. [A-S., D., & O. H. Ger. hol, N. H. 
Ger. hohl, Icel. hotr, Dan. huul, Sw. hdlig. See 
HOteE.} 

1. Containing an empty space, natural or arti- 
ficial, within a solid substance; not solid; cayern- 
ous; open within; excavated in the interior; as, a 
hollow tree; a hollow rock; a hollow sphere. 

Hollow with boards shalt thou make it. 2a. xxvii. 8, 

2. Reverberated from a cavity, or resembling 
such a reverberated sound; deep; low; as, a hollow 
roar. Dryden. 

3. Not sincere or faithful; false; deceitful; not 
sound; as, a hollow heart; a hollow friend. Milton. 

Hollow eye, an eye sunk in its orbit. — Hollow newel 
(Arch.), an opening in the center of a winding staircase 
in place of a newel-post, the stairs being supported by 
the wall at the outer end.— Hollow quoin (Arch.), a pier 
of stone or brick made behind the lock-gates of a canal, 
and containing a hollow or recess to receive the ends of 
the gates. — Hollow square. See SQUARE. — Hollow ware, 
hollow vessels ;—a general trade name for hollow arti- 
cles, such as cast-iron kitchen utensils, earthenware, 
and the like. Simmonds. 

Syn. — Concave; sunken; low; vacant; empty; void; 
false; faithless; deceitful; hollow-hearted. 

HOVlow, n. 1. A cavity, natural or artificial; an 
unfilled space within any thing; a hole; a cavern; 
an excavation; as, the hollow of the hand, or of a 
tree. 

2. A low spot surrounded by elevations; a de- 


Spenser, 
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pressed part of a surface; a concavity; a groove; a 
channel. Addison. 

HSd)/low, v.¢t. [imp. & p. p. HOLLOWED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. HOLLOWING. A-S. holian, O. H. Ger. 
— holon, Goth. hulon, N.H. Ger. héhlen.] To 
make hollow, as by digging, cutting, or engraving; 
to excavate. 

Trees rudely hollowed did the waves sustain. Dryden. 
HBVlow, adv. So as to make hollow, or empty 
_ of resources, strength, and the like; completely; 

utterly ; — chiefly after the verb to beat, and often 
with all; as, he beat his competitors hollow; this 
story beats the other all hollow. [ Colloq. and low.] 

Hollow’, interj. Hollo. See HoLuo. 

HOV16w (Synop., § 130), v. i. To shout; to hollo. 

Whisperings and hollowings are alike to adeaf ear. Fuller. 

HSdVlow, v. ¢. To urge or call by shouting. 

He has hollowed the hounds upon a velvet-headed knob- 
bler. W. Scott. 

HSVlow-heirt/ed, a. Insincere; deceitful; not 
sound and true; of practice or sentiment different 
from profession. Butler. 

Syn.—Faithless ; insincere; dishonest ; deceitful ; 
false; treacherous. 

HbV1low-ly, adv. Ina hollow manner; insincerely ; 
deceitfully. Shak. 

H6l1low-ness, n. 1. The state of being hollow; 

» cavity; excavation. Bacon. 

2. Insincerity; deceitfulness; treachery. South. 

H6Vlow-root, ». (Bot.) A tuberous plant; mos- 
chatel. See MOSCHATEL. 

H6OVlowsspiir, x. (Min.) The mineral called also 
chiastolite, 

HbVly,n. [A-S.holen, 
holegn, from W. celyn, 
celynen, Armor. kélen, 
kelennen, Gael, cui- 
tionn, cuilfhionn, Ir. 
cuileann, D. hulst.) 

1. (Bot.) A tree or 
shrub of the genus 
dlex. The European 
species (I, aquifolium) 
is best known, having 
glossy green leaves, 
with a spiny, waved 
edge, and bearing ber- 
ries that turn red or 
yellow about Michael- 
mas. 

& The holly is much 
used to adorn churches 
and houses at Christmas 
time, and hence is associated with scenes of good-will 
and rejoicing. It is an evergreen tree, and has a fine- 
grained, heavy, white wood. Its bark is used as a feb- 
rifuge, and the berries are violently purgative and emetic. 
The American holly is the J. opaca, and is found. along 
the coast of the U. S. from Maine southward. Gray. 

2. (Bot.) The holm-oak (Quercus ilex), an ever- 
green oak; — often called holly-oak. Brande. 

Sea-holly (Bot.), a plant of the genus Eryngium (£. 
maritimum) ; sea-hulver; sea-holm. It is found on the 
sandy shores of Europe, and was once much used in 
medicine. 

HSVly-hock, n. [A-S. holihdc; hdc, hook, hdcleaf, 
mallows, hollyhock; W. hocys, mallows, hocys ben- 
eee hollyhock.] (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Althea (A. rosea), bearing flowers of various colors ; 
— called also rose-mallow. 

H6lm (him) (Synop., § 180), 7. [From A-S. holen, 
holly, as the holly is also called holm, and the leaves 
of one sort of the evergreen oak is called holly- 
leavyed. See Hotty.] (Bot.) The evergreen oak; 
the ilex. See Houty, 2. 

HOlm (him), 7. [A-S., L. Ger., & Dan, holm, Sw. 
holme, Icel. hdlmi, L. Lat. holmus, hulmus, allied 
to Russ. cholm, Slav. chlom, chlum, hill.] 

1. An islet, or river isle. 

3. A low, flat tract of rich land on the banks of a 
river. ‘The soft wind blowing over meadowy 
holms.” Tennyson. 

H6Vo-eaust, n. [Lat. holocaustum, Gr. b\dxavoror, 
from 6Aos, whole, and xavordés, burnt, kaierv, to 
burn; Fr. holocauste.) A burnt sacrifice or offer- 
ing, the whole of which was consumed by fire; — 
a species of sacrifice in use among the Jews and 
some pagan nations. Milton. 

H6lo-ery¥p/tie, a. [Gr. 60s, whole, complete, and 
xpotrew, to conceal.| Wholly or completely con- 
cealing; incapable of being understood or found out. 

Holocryptic cipher, a cipher so constructed as to afford 
no clew to its meaning to one ignorant of the key or 
scheme in accordance with which it is arranged. 

HOl/o-graph, n. [Gr. b\é6ypados, wholly written, 
from 60s, whole, and ypéderv, to write; Lat. holo- 
graphus, Fr. holographe, olographe.| Any writing, 
as a letter, deed, will, memorandum, &c., wholly in 
the handwriting of the person from whom it pro- 
ceeds, or who bestows by means of it. 

Wbl/o-griph/ie, a. Of the nature of a holograph; 
pertaining to holographs. 

WM6l/o-hé/dral, a. [Gr. 6dns, whole, and édpa, seat, 
base, from &fecSar, to sit.) (Crystallog.) Having 
all the similar parts similarly replaced ; as, a holo- 
hedral crystal. Dana. 

Ho-lim/e-ter, n. [Fr. holométre, Gr. éA0s, whole, 
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and pérpov, measure.} An instrument for taking 
measurements of ail kinds; a pantometer. Hebert. 
H5bl/o-stOme, n. [Gr. odos, whole, and oréya, 
mouth.] (Zodl.) A univalve mollusk having the 
aperture of the shell entire, or without a termina- 
ting canal. Dana, 
HW6l/o-thiire, n. (Gr. 6Aos, whole, 
and Svpiov, diminutive of Sipu, open- 
ing, door, mouth.) (Zodél.) A ma- 
rine, radiate animal, of the order of 
Echinoderms, having an elongated 
body and leathery skin, an alimen- 
tary canal open at both ends, and 
generally with a circlet of tentacles 
about the mouth. Some are flat- 
tened, or much like true worms in 
form; others are sub-prismatic, and 
have little tubercles along the body. 
From their shape they are some- 
times called sea-cucumber. Some 
species are largely used for food by 
the Chinese, under the names of tre- 
pang and béche de mér; others are 
eaten in the Mediterranean. 
HOlVo-thi/ri-an, n. One of the 
holothures. 
H6l/o-thi/ri-an, a. 
the holothures. 
FOU 0-thiv/rvi-dee,n. (Zodl.) A family of animals 
belonging to the order Echinodermata, having a 
free, cylindrical body, thick, soft, and very con- 
tractile; the mouth terminal, and surrounded with 
tentacula. ing. Cyc. 


t imp. & p. p. of help. [Obs.] 


HOGI ster (20), n. [D. holster, Ger. holfter, from O. 
H. Ger, hulst, rey L. Lat. hulcitum, hulcia, coy- 
ering, saddle; A-S. heolstor, den, cave, from helan, 
to conceal; Icel. hwlstr, case, Goth. hulistr, cover- 
ing, vail.]} A leathern case for a pistol, carried by 
a horseman at the fore part of his saddle. 

HGlstered, a. Bearing holsters; as, a holstered 
steed. Byron. 

Holt, n. [A-S., O. Sax., & L. Ger. holt, grove, 
wood, D. hout, Ger. holz, allied to Gael. & Ir. 
cotl, coille, pl. coillte, wood, W. cel, celt, shelter, 
covert. ] 

1. A wood, or piece of woodland; especially, a 
woody hill. [Obs., except in poetry.] 

As the wind in holts and shady greaves, 

A murmur makes among the boughs and leaves. Fairfax. 

She sent her voice through all the holt 
Betore her, and the park. Tennyson. 

2. A deep hole in a river where there is protec- 
tion for fish; also, a cover, a hole, or other place of 
security. ‘‘ Gone to holt.” C. Kingsley. 

Ho/ly, a. compar. HOLIER; superl, HOLIEST.] 
[A-8. halig, hdleg, hdlic, hati, from hiil, hilo, hiilu, 
safety, salvation, from h@, sound, safe, whole; O. 
Sax. hélac, O. H. Ger. heilac, M. H. Ger. heilec, N. 
H. Ger. & D. heilig, Dan. hellig, Sw. helig, Icel. 
helgr, hetlagr. Cf. HALE, HEAL, and HALLOW. ] 

I. Set apart to the service or worship of God; 
hallowed; sacred; as, the holy Sabbath; holy oil; 
holy vessels; a holy nation; the holy temple; a holy 
priesthood. 

2. Worthy to be employed in the service of God; 
acceptable to God; commanded by God; hence, 
free from sinful affections; characterized by re- 
ligious principle; pure; irreproachable; guiltless. 

Holy Alliance (/Tist.), a league entered into by Alexan- 
der 1. of Russia, Francis I. of Austria, and Frederic 
William III. of Prussia, at Paris, on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1815, and subsequently joined by all the sovereigns of 
Europe except the Pope and the King of England. It 
was originally formed for the purpose of mutual assist- 
ance, and for the maintenance of religion, peace, and jus- 
tice, but was soon made the instrument of subverting 
the liberties of the people, and establishing the absolut- 
ism of their rulers. — Woly-cross day, or holy-rood day, 
the fourteenth of September, observed as a festival, in 
memory of the exaltation of our Savior'’s cross. — Holy 
grail. See GratL. — Holy office, the Inquisition. — Holy 
of holies (Script.), the innermost apartment of the Jew- 
ish tabernacle or temple, where the ark was kept, and 
where no person entered, except the high priest once a 
year. — Holy One. (a.) The Supreme Being ;—so called 
by way of emphasis. ‘The Holy One of Israel.” Js. 
xliii. 14. (6.) One separated to the service of God.— 
Holy orders. See ORDER. — Holy rood, the cross or cru- 
cifix, particularly one placed, in Roman Catholic churches, 
over the entrance to the chancel. — Holyrood palace, or 
Holyrood (pron. hol'yrood), the royal palace in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.— Holy Thursday (Zccl.), the day on 
which the ascension of our Savior is commemorated, ten 
days before Whitsuntide. — Holy war, a war undertaken 
to rescue the Holy Land, the ancient Judea, from the in- 
fidels; a crusade; an expedition carried on by Christians 
against the Saracens, in the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries. — Z/oly water (Gr. & Rom. Cath. 
Churches), water which has been consecrated by the 
priest, to sprinkle the faithful and things used for holy 
purposes. — Holy week (Hcecl.), the week before Easter, 
in which the passion of our Savior is commemorated. — 
Holy writ, the sacred Scriptures. 

H0/ly-eréss/,n. (Rom. Cath. Church.) An eccle- 
siastical order established in France in 1834, and 
approved in 1856, and consisting of Priests, who 
devote themselves to preaching and collegiate edu- 
cation, Brothers, who take charge of male orphans 
and instruct them in agriculture and mechanical 


Belonging to 





HNOME-BOUND 


trades, and Sisters, who devote themselves to the 
education of females, and attend the sick. 

Bee a. Cruel from excess of holiness. 

Obs. and very rare. | Shak. 

Ho/ly-day,n. 1. A religious festival. 

2. A festival of any kind; ahoiiday. [Rare.] 
trea In the latter sense, holiday is the preferable spell- 

HO/ly-grass, n. (Bot.) A sweet-scented grass 
(Hierochloa borealis and H. alpina). In the north 
of Europe it was formerly strewed before church 
doors on saints’ days; whence the name. It is 
common in the northern and western parts of the 
United States ; — called also vanilla or Sen eca-grass. 

Gray. 

Wo/ly-stone, xn. (Naut.) A stone used by eames 
for cleaning the decks of ships. Totten. 

HO/ly-stone, v. t. (Naut.) To scrub with a holy- 
stone, as the deck of a vessel, 

HO/ly-this/tle (-this/l), n. (Bot.) A plant; Cen- 
taurea calcitraps ; also, the blessed thistle, Centau- 
rea benedicta. 

Hom/age,n. [0. Fr. homage, homaige, homenage, 
N. Fr. hommage, It. omaggio, Pr. homenatge, Sp. 
homenage, L. Lat. homagium, homenagium, hominu- 
ticum, homenaticum, from Lat. homo, a man, L. Lat. 
client, servant, vassal. ] 

1. (Feud. Law.) A symbolical acknowledgment 
made by a feudal tenant to, and in the presence of, 
his lord, on receiving investiture of fee, or coming 
to it by succession, that he was his man, or vassal. 

2. Respect or reverential regard; deference; 
especially, respect paid by external action; obei- 
sance, 

I sought no homage from the race that write. Pope. 

3. Reverence directed to the Supreme Being ; 
reverential worship; devout affection. 

Syn.—Fealty; submission ; reverence ; honor; re- 
spect.— HOMAGE, FEALTY. Homage was originally the 
act of a feudal tenant by which he declared himself, on 
his knees, to be the hommage or bondman of the lord; 
hence the term is used to denote reverential submission 
or respect. Fealty was originally the jfidelity of such a 
tenant to his lord, and hence the term denotes a faithful 
and solemn adherence to the obligations we owe to supe- 
rior power or authority. We pay our homage to men of 
pre-eminent usefulness and virtue, and profess our fealty 
to the principles by which they have been guided. 

Go, go, with homage yon proud victors meet! 


Go, lie like dogs beneath your masters’ feet! Dryden. 
; Man, disobeying, 

Disloyal, breaks his fealty, and sing 

Against the high supremacy of Heaven. Milton. 


Hom/age, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HOMAGED; p. pr. & 

vb, N. HOMAGING. | 
1. To pay respect to by external action; to give 
reverence to; to profess fealty to. [ Rave,| Heywood. 
2. To cause to pay homage. [O6e.] Cowley. 
Him/age-a-ble, a. Subject to homage. Howell. 
Hom/a-ger, n. [From homage, Fr. hommager.] 
One who does homage, or holds land of another by 
homage, Bacon. 
All the rest of the Saxon kings being homagers to him 


[Ethelbert]. Fuller. 
Com’st thou to lay her fruitful meadows waste, 
Thou homager of tyrants? Glover. 


Home (20), . [A-S. ham, O. Sax. hem, O. Fries. 
hem, him, Sw. hem, Dan. hiem, Icel. heimr, Ger. & 
D. heim, Goth. haims, allied to Gr. copy, Lith, kai- 
mas, village. ] 

1. A dwelling-house ; the house in which one 
resides; residence. 

Then the disciples went away again to their own home. 

John xx. 10, 
Home is the sacred refuge of our life. Dryden. 

2. The place or country in which one dwells; 
and, also, all that pertains to a dwelling-place. 

3. The place of constant residence; the sear. 

Flandria, by plenty, made the home of war. Prior. 

At home, at one’s own house, or lodgings. — Home de- 
partment, in the executive part of a government, that 
department which has charge of matters connected with 
the civil jurisdiction of the State. — Zo be at home on any 
subject, to be conversant or familiar with it. 

Syn.—Tenement; house; dwelling; abode. 
TENEMENT. 

Home, n. See HOMELYN. 

Home, a. 1. Pertaining to one’s dwelling or coun- 
try; domestic; as, home manufactures. 

2. Close; severe; poignant; as, a home thrust. 

Home, adv. 1. To one’s home or country; asin the 
phrases, go home, come home, bring home, carry 
home. 

2. Close; closely; to the point; as, this consid- 
eration comes home to our interest; that is, it nearly 
affects it, 

How home the charge reaches us, has been made out. South. 

Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home. Shak. 

To come home (Naut.), to become loosened from the 

- ground by the violence of the wind or current;—said of 
an anchor. — Zo haul home the sheets of a sail, to haul 
the clews close to the sheave-hole. Totten 

t= Home is often used in the formation of compouna 
words, many of which need no special definition; as, 
home-brewed, home-built, &c. 

Home/-born, a. 1. Native; natural. Donne. 

2. Domestic; not foreign. Pope. 

Hodme/-bound, a. The same as HOMEWARD- 
BOUND. 


See 
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Home’-bréd, a. 
tic. ‘‘Home-bred mischief,” 
2: Not polished; rude; uncultivated. 
Only to me two home-bred youths belong. Dryden. 
Wome/-driv/en, a. Driven home, as a nail; driven 
closely. 
Home’-dwéll/ing, a. Dwelling at home. 
Wome/-fiirm, n. That part of a farm where the 
mansion-houses and principal buildings are erected. 
Simmonds, 
Wodme/’-fElt, a. Felt in one’s own breast; inward; 
private. ‘‘Home-felé quiet.” Pope. 
Home/-keep/ing, a. Staying at home; not gad- 
ine: Shak 


1. Bred at home; native; domes- 
Milton. 


Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 
Home/less, a. Destitute of a home. | ; 
Wome/less-mess, n. The state of being without a 

home. 
Home/li-ly, adv. Ina homely manner, 
Home/li-ness, n. [From homely.] 
1. Plainness of features; want of beauty. | 
2. Rudeness; coarseness; as, the homeliness of 
dress, or of sentiments. Addison. 
Wome/-15t, n. An inclosure on or near which the 
mansion-house stands. [U. S.] 
Wdme/ly (20), a. [compar, HOMELIER ; superl. 
HOMELIEST.] [From home.] . 
1. Belonging to home; domestic; familiar. 
With all these men I was right homely, and conmuned with 
them long time and oft. owe. 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure. Gray. 


3. Plain; not pretending; rude in appearance ; 
unpolished; as, a homely garment; a homely house ; 
homely fare. 

Now Strephon daily entertains 
His Chloe in the homeliest strains. 

3. Of plain features; not handsome. 

It is observed by some that there is none so homely but 
loves a looking-glass. South. 

Womelly, adv. Plainly; rudely; coarsely ; as, 
homely dressed. [Rare.] , 

Hoime/lyn, 7. (Scot. hommelin.}] (Ichth.) A species 
of fish, the Raia miraletus or sand-ray, found on 
the British coasts; — called also home. 

Hodme/-made (109), a. Made at home; of domestic 
manufacture; made either in private families or in 
one’s own country. Locke. 

HOd/me-o-path/ie (110), a [Fr. home@opathique.] 
Of, or pertaining to, homeopathy. 

Hd’me-o-path/ie-al-ly, adv. In the method of 
homeopathy. 

Hd/me-bp/a-thist, n. A believer in, or practitioner 
of, homeopathy. 

Wo-me-bp/a-thy, n. [Fr. homeopathique, Gr. bu0t0- 
maseia, likeness of condition or feeling.] (JZed.) 
The art of curing, founded on resemblances; the 
theory and its practice that disease is cured (tuto, 
cito, et jucunde) by remedies which produce on a 
healthy person effects similar to the symptoms of 
the complaint under which the patient suffers, the 
remedies being usually administered in minute 
doses. This system was founded by Dr. Samuel 
Hahnemann, and is opposed to allopathy, or heterop- 
athy. [Written also homeopathy. | 

Ho/mer, n. [Heb. khodmer, mound, heap, a dry 
measure, from kha@mar, to move to and fro, to swell. ] 
A Hebrew measure containing, as a liquid measure, 
ten baths, equivalent to seventy-five wine gallons, 
and, as a dry measure, ten ephas, equivalent to 
eleven and one ninth bushels, [Written also cho- 
mer. 

Ho-mér/ie, a. [Lat. Homericus, Gr. bunotxés.] Per- 
taining to Homer, the great poet of Greece; pertain- 
ing to, resembling, or in the spirit of, the poetry of 
Homer. 

Home/sick, a. Depressed in spirits, or grieved at 
a separation from home, 

Wome/sick ness, n. A morbid and uncontrollable 
sorrowing for home when absent; nostalgia. 

Home/-spéak/ing, n, Forcible and efficacious 
speaking. Milton. 

Home’spun,a. 1. Spun or wrought at home; of 
domestic manufacture; coarse; plain. ‘(Homespun 
country garbs.”’ W. Irving. 

2. Plain in manner or style; not elegant; rude; 
coarse. ‘Our homespun English proverb.” Dry- 
den. ‘Our homespun authors.” Addison. 

Home/spun, n. 1. Cloth made at home; as, he 
was dressed in homespun. 

_2. A coarse, unpolished, rustic person. 
Home/stall, n. 1. The place of amansion-house; 
HWome/stéad, the inclosure or ground immedi- 

ately connected with the mansion. Dryden. 

2. The home or seat of a family; place of ori- 
gin. 

We can trace them back to a homestead on the Rivers Volga 
and Ural. Tooke. 

3. (Law.) A person’s dwelling-place, with that 
part of his landed property which is about and con- 
tiguous to it. Parker. 

Home/ward, adv. [A-S. hdmweard,] Toward 
home; toward one’s habitation. 

Wome/ward-bound, a, Bound for home; as, the 
homeward-bound fleet. 

Hoém/i-¢ci/dal, a. [From homicide.] Pertaining to 
homicide; murderous; bloody. 

HWdm/i-¢ide, n. [Fr., Pr. homicidi, Sp. & Pg. homi- 


Pope. 


Shak. 
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cidio, It. omicidio, Lat. homicidium; from homo, 
man, and cedere, to cut, kill.] 

1. The killing of any human being by the act of 
man. This is of three kinds —justifiable, excusa- 
ble, and felonious; the latter may be either man- 
slaughter or murder. Tomlins. Bouvier. 

2. A person who kills another; a manslayer. 

Dryden. 
Hoém/i-f6rm, a. [Lat. homo, man, and forma, 
form.] Having the form of aman; in human form, 
ve Cudworth. 
Hom i-létie, a. [Gr. butdnrixds, from dpcdrEty, 
Hdm/i-lét/ie-al, | to be together, to converse, épi- 
Aos, an assembled crowd, dyz6s, one and the same, 
common, gen. neut. 40d, together, and ?Ay, crowd; 
Fr. homilétique.] 
1. Pertaining to familiar intercourse; social; con- 
versable; companionable. [Zare.] 


His virtues active, chiefly, and homiletical, not those lazy, 
sullen ones of the cloister. Atterbury. 


2. Pertaining to homiletics. 

Hbm/i-lét/ies, n. sing. [Fr. homilétique.] The 
science which treats of homilies or sermons, and the 
best method of preparing and delivering them. 
[See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Hom /i-list, x. One who preaches to a congregation, 

Wom/i-ly, n. [Gr. bucdAia, communion, assembly, 
converse, sermon; Fr. homélie, Sp. & Pg. homilia, 
Pr. & It. omelia. See HOMILETIC.| <A discourse or 
sermon read or pronounced to an audience; a ser- 
mon; a serious discourse. 


Book of Homilies (English Church), a collection of | Hdm/o-lo-gow’me-na, n. pl. 


plain sermons, which was prepared at the time of the 
Reformation, to be preached by those of the inferior 
clergy who were not qualified to compose discourses 
themselves. 


Hodm/i-ny, n. [Written also homony.] [From Indian 
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Ho-mbie/ra-phy, n. [Gr. bu6s, same, and ypadf, ~ 
writes. fro : ies write.] That miethoat at 
spelling in which every sound is expressed by a sin- 
gle character, which represents that sound and no 
other, 

H0/moi-bp/to-tin, n. (Gr. buo6rrwros, -ov, in a 
like case, from 6potos, like, and mrwréc, falling, apt 
to fall, from zirrety, to fall, trdats, a falling, fall, a 
case.]’ (Rhet.) A figure in which the several parts 
of a sentence end with the same case, or a tense of 
like sound. 

H0O’moi-ou/gi-an (Synop., § 1380), nm. [G@r. dyol- 
ovctos, duotoodcros, of like substance, from 6potos, 
like, and odcia, the substance, being, essence, from 
sivat, to be, p. pr. wy, ovca, dv.) (Heel. Hist.) One 
who held that the Son was of like, but not the same, 
essence with the Father. 

H0/moi-ou/’si-an, a. Pertaining to the Homoiou- 
sians, or their belief. 

Ho-m6l/o-gate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HOMOLOGATED ; 
Pp. pr. & vb. nN. HOMOLOGATING.] [L. Lat. homolo- 
gare, homologatum, It. omologare, Fr. homologuer 
Gr. dpnodoyeiy, to assent, agree. See HOMOLOGOUS. 
(Civ. Law.) To approve; to allow; as, the court 
homologates a proceeding. Wheaton. 

Hdm/o0-15g/ie-al, a. Pertaining to homology; hay- 
ing a structural affinity proceeding from, or based 
upon, that kind of relation termed homology. Dana, 

idm /o0-16g/ie-al-ly, adv. In a homological sense 
or manner, Dana. 

Ho-m56l/o0-gize, v. t. To determine the homologies 
or structural relations of. Dana. 

(Gr. bpodroyotpeva, 

things conceded, p. p. of buoAdoyetv, to agree, admit, 

concede, See infra.) Those books of the New 

Testament which were universally acknowledged 

as canonical by the early church;—so called by 

biblical critics ; —- opposed to antilegomena. 


auhwminea, parched corn.] Maize hulled and bro- Ho-m61/0-gouts, a. [Gr. bp6doyos, assenting, agree- 


ken, but coarse, prepared for food by being mixed 
with water and boiled, «Ne 
Wom/mock, n. [Written also hammock and hum- 
mock.| [Prebably an Indian word.] A hillock, or 
small eminence of a conical form, sometimes coy- 
ered with trees. Bartram. 
Ho/mo-¢gén/trie, a. [Fr. homocentrique, Gr. 6p6- 
kevtpos, from dps, one and the same, and xévrpov, 
center.] Having the same center. 
H0/mo-cér/eal, a. [Gr. buds, com- 
mon, and xépxos, tail.] (Jchth.) Hav- 
ing the tail symmetrical, the vertebral 
column terminating at its commence- 
ment; — opposed to heterocercal. 
Agassiz. 





Ho-mi¢h/ro-moitis (Synop., § 130), ,Homocercal 
a. [Gr. 546s, same, and xpaa, color. | Sony Bee 
(Bot.) Having all the florets in the 
same flower-head of the same color. Brande. 


HHO!/ma-o-meé!ri-d,n. [Lat., from Gr. buotopépeca, 
from opotos, like, and pépos, part.] The state or 
quality of being homogeneous in respect to ele- 
ments or first principles; likeness or identity of 
parts. - 

H0/mee-o-mér/ie, Pertaining to, or char- 

H0/moe-o-mér/ie-al, acterized by, sameness of 
parts; receiving or advocating the doctrine of ho- 
mogeneity of elements or first principles. 

H10/mee-6m/e-try, n. The same as HOMGOMERIA. 
[Obs.] Cudworth. 

H0/me-o-moérph/ism, 2. [Gr. 6yot0s, similar, and 
poodh, form.] A near similarity of crystalline forms 
between unlike chemical compounds or inorganic 


a. 


species; isomorphism, Dana. 
Ei0/mee-o-mérph/otis, a. Approximately similar 
in crystalline form. Dana, 


H30/mee-o-path/ie, a, The same as HOMEOPATHIC. 
H0/me-d3p’a-thist, n. The same as HoMEOPA- 
THIST. 
H0/mece-bp/a-thy, n. The same as HOMEOPATHY. 
H10/meoe-0-z0/ie, a. [Gr. Guotos, similar, and (wi, 
life.] Pertaining to, or including, similar forms or 
kinds of life; as, home@ozoic belts on the earth’s 
surface, E. Forbes. 
Ho-mdég/a-mots,a. [Fr. homogame, Gr. bypdyapos, 
married together, from Gr. byés, one and the same, 
and yayos, marriage, from yapety, to marry.] (Bot.) 
Having the same essential parts of fructification. 
H0’mo-gan/gli-ate,a. (Gr. dyés, like, and yayyAc- 
ov, ganglion.] Having the nervous ganglions sym- 
metrically arranged, as in the invertebrates. Dana. 
Ho’/mo-géne, a. Homogeneous. [ 0bs.] B. Jonson. 
H0/mo-£é/ne-al (Synop., §130), a. [Sp. homo- 
H90/mo-sé/ne-otis geneo, It. omogeneo, Fr. ho- 
mogene, Gr. bnoyevis, from buds, the same, and yévos, 
race, kind, from yéveiv, to beget.] Of the same kind 
or nature; consisting of similar parts, or of ele- 
ments of the like nature; as, homogeneous particles, 
elements, or principles; homogeneous bodies. 
H0/mo-gé/ne-al-mness, n. [Fr. homogénéité, Sp. 
H0/mo-ge-né/i-ty, t homogeneidad, It. omo- 
HL0/mo-%é/ne-otis-ness, ) geneitd.] Sameness of 
kind or nature ; uniformity of structure or material. 
Ho-mdgle-my, n. [Fr. homogénie, Gr. byoyéveca, 
from 66s, the same, and yévos, race, kind,] Joint 
nature. [Obs.] Bacon, 
H6/mo-graph/ie, a. [See infra.] Employing a 
single and separate character to represent each 
sound ; — said of certain methods of spelling words. 


ing, from O6yés, the same, and Adyus, speech, dis- 
course, proportion, Aéyew, to say, speak; Fr. homo- 
logue.) Having the same relative position, propor- 
tion, value, or structure; especially, (a.) (Geom.) 
Corresponding in relative position and proportion. 

In similar polygons, the corresponding sides, angles, diago- 
nals, &c., aca rnelabous. > i : ‘Stath, Dict. 
(b.) (Alg.) Having the same relative proportion or 
value, as the two antecedents or the two conse- 
quents of a proportion. (c.) (Chem.) Being of the 
same chemical type or series; differing by a multi- 
ple or arithmetical ratio in certain constituents, 
while the physical qualities are wholly analogous, 
with small relative differences, as if corresponding 
to a series of parallels; as, the species in the grou 
of alcohols are said to be homologous. (d.) (Zoél.) 
Being of the same typical structure; having like 
relations to a fundamental type of structure; as, 
those bones in the hand of man and the fore foot of 
a horse are homologous that correspond in their 
structural relations, that is, in their relations to the 
type-structure of the fore limb in vertebrates. Dana. 

Hom /o-lo-graph/ie, a. [Gr. duds, same, like, 
édos, whole, and ypapew, to write, describe, or 
draw.] Preserving the mutual relations of parts, 
especially as to size and form; maintaining relative 
proportion. 

Homolographic projection, a method of constructing 
geographical charts or maps, so that the surfaces, as de- 
lineated on a plane, have the same relative proportions 
as the real surfaces; that is, so that the relative actual 
areas of the different countries are accurately represent- 
ed by the corresponding portions of the map. 

Hém/o-légue, n. That which is homologous to 
something else; as, the corresponding sides, &c., of 
similar polygons are the homologues of each other; 
the members or terms of an homologous series in 
chemistry are the homologues of each other; this or 
that bone in the hand of man is the homologue of 
that in the paddie of a whale. 

Ho-mdVo-gy, n. [Gr. buoroyia, agreement. 
supra. 

1. The quality of being homologous; correspond- 
ence; relation; as, the homology of similar poly- 
gons, 

2. (Physiol.) Correspondence or relation in type 
of structure; as, the relation in structure between 
the leg and arm of man; or that between the arm of 
a man, fore leg of a horse, wing of a bird, and fin of 
a fish, the structures of all these organs being due 
to modifications of one type of structure. 

t= Homology differs from analogy, which is a rela- 
tion or correspondence in functions: there is analogy be- 
tween the wing of a bird and that of a bat, but not ho- 
mology. Dana. 

Ho-mim/a-lotis, a. [Gr. duds, the same, and dA- 
AeoSat, to Jeap or rise.] (Bot.) Characterized by a 
similarity in bending or curving to one side, as 
leaves, and the like, originating all round a stem. 


See 


Gray. 
Him/o-mérph/otis, a. [Gr. duds, the same, and 
popoh, Shape.] Similar in shape, Gray. 


Hdm/o-ny,n. Sce Hominy. 

Hidm/o-nym, n. [Written also homonyme.] [Fr. 
homonyme. See infra.] A word haying the same 
sound as another, but differing from it in meaning; 
as the noun bear and the verb bear. 

Ho-m6n/y-motis, a. (Gr, dudvvpos, from duds, the 
same, and dvopya, Kolic dyvza, name; Lat. homony- 
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mus, Fr. homonyme, Sp. homonimo, It. omonimo.] 
Having different significations, or applied to differ- 
ent things; equivocal; ambiguous, Watts. 

Ho-mdn/y-moitis-ly, adv. In an homonymous or 
equivocal manner. 

Ho-min/y-my, 7. [Gr. dzovvpia, Fr. homonymie, 
Sp. homonimia. See supra.] Sameness between 
words which differ in signification; ambiguity. 

-- There being. f r 
monymy may be as well in place as in name, three Ban ie 

uller. 

H6/mo-ou/si-an (Synop., §180),. [Gr. duoovcros 

. from 6yés, the same, and otvcia, being, essence. 
(Zecl. Hist.) One of a sect in the fourth century, 
who maintained that the Son had the same essence 
with the Father ;— opposed to homoiousian. 

WO0/mo-ou/si-an, a. Pertaining to the Homoou- 
sians, or to the doctrines they held. 

Wdm/o-phoine, n. [Fr. See infra.] A symbol or 
character which expresses a like sound or letter 
with another. Gliddon. 

Ho-mdph/o-noitts, a. [Gr. dpdgwvos, from dds, 
the same, and gwyf, sound, tone; Fr. homophone. ]} 

1. Of the same pitch; of like sound; unisonous, 
2. Expressing the same sound or letter with an- 
other; as, an homophonous hieroglyphic. 

Ho-miph/o-ny, 7. [Gr. dpopwria, Fr. homopho- 
nie, 

1 Sameness of sound. : 
2. Singing in unison;—in opposition to antiph- 
ony. Moore. 

Ho-mSdp’ter, n. [Gr. dpd> 
same, like, and mrepév, wing.| 
(Zntom.) One of an order o 
insects having four membra- 
nous wings, of which the two 
posterior are smaller, and do 
not overlap. See INSEcr. 

Hio-mop'te-rdt, n. pl. 
TER. 

‘“o-andp/ter-an,”. The same as HOMOPTER, q. V. 

éio-mop/ter-oits, a. (ntom.) Of, or relating to, 
the homoptera. 

Ho-mSt/o-moitis, a. 
same, and révos, tone, force, from reivstv, to stretch; 
Lat. homotonus, Fr, homotone.] Of the same tenor 
or tone; equable. 

Mo-m6t/ro-pal a. ([Gr. duérporos, from bpés, 
Hio-m6t/ro-pous,} the same, and zpéros, turn, 
direction, from roéreiy, to turn; Fr. homotrope.} 

1. Turned in the same direction with something 
else. 

2. (Bot.) Having the embryo in the same general 
direction as the seed. 

Wdm/o-type, n. (Gr. byés, similar, and réros, 
type.] That which has the same fundamental type 
of structure with something else; thus, the right 
arm is the homotype of the right leg; one arm is the 
homotype of the other, &c. ~R. Owen. 

Eto-mitin/eu-lits (-mitink/t-lus), n. [Lat., diminu- 
tive of homo, man.] A little man; a dwarf; a man- 
ikin. 

Hone, n. [Icel. hein, cos mollis, O. Sw. hen; A-S. 
hanan, to stone; probably allied to Gr. dxéyvn, whet- 
stone, Syr. praee.| 

1. A stone of a fine grit, used for sharpening in- 
struments that require a fine edge, and particularly 
for setting razors. 

2. A kind of swelling in the cheek. 

Hone-slates, species of slate used for sharpening tools 
upon. 

Hone, w. t. 
HONING. | 
hone a razor. 

Hone, v. i. [Cf. A-S. hongian, hangian, hangan, 
hon, to hang; hogian, to meditate, think, lament, 

rieve.] To pine; to long. [Qbs.] Burton. 

Hon/est (dn/est), a. [O. Fr. honeste, N. Fr. hon- 
néte, Pr. honest, Sp. & Pg. honesto, It. onesto, Lat. 
honestus, from honos, honor, honor; as if furnished 
or clothed with honor. ] 

1. Decent; honorable, or suitable. 

Provide things honest in the sight of allmen. Jom. xii.17. 

2. Fair; good; unimpeached. 

Look ye out among you seyen men of honest report. 
Acts vi. 3. 

3. Fair in dealing with others; free from trick- 
ishness and fraud; acting, and having the disposi- 
tion to act, at all times according to justice or cor- 
rect moral principles; upright; just. 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 

An honest physician leaves his patie 4 
Sittin Scther in hisheglitg oe Se Ba 

4. Free from fraud; fair; just; equitable; as, an 
honest transaction; an honest transfer of prop- 





Ifomopter 
(Cicada diardi). 


{See supra.] See Homor- 


[Gr. dudrovos, from buds, the 


imp. & p. p. HONED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
o rub and sharpen on a hone; as, to 


Pope. 


oe: 
. Frank ; sincere ; unreserved ; according to 
truth; as, an honest confession. 

6. Proceeding from pure or just principles, or di- 
rected to a good object; sincere; as, an honest in- 
quiry after truth; an honest endeavor ; honest views 
or motives. 

7. Chaste; faithful; virtuous. . 

Wives may be merry, and yet honest too, Shak- 


(=~ A man who marries his concubine is still said to 
make an honest woman of her. Smart, 


—_— 
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Syn.—Upright; trusty; faithful; equitable; just; 
rightful; sincere; frank; candid. 
Hon/est (dn/est), v. t. [Lat. honestare, to clothe or 
adorn with honor, O, Fr. honester, Sp. honestar, 
It. onestare. See supra.] To adorn; to grace; to 


embellish. [Obs.] Sandys. 
H6n/es-ta/tion, n. [See supra.] Adornment; 
grace; embellishment. [Obs.] Mountague. 


in this age two Patricks, ...and that the ho- HO6n/est-ly (5n/est-l¥), adv. In an honest manner; 


as, a contract honestly made; to confess honestly 
one’s real design; to live honestly. 

Syn.—Justly; fairly; equitably; faithfully; truly; 
uprightly; sincerely; frankly. 

Hon/es-ty (6n/es-t¥), m. [O. Fr. honnesté, honnes- 
teté, N. Fr. honnéteté, Pr. honestat, honestetat, O. 
Sp. honestad, N. Sp. honestidad, It. onesta, Lat. 
honestas. See HONEST, a.] 

1. The quality or state of being honest; upright 
disposition or conduct. 

2. (Bot.) A flowering herb of the genus Lunaria 
(L. rediviva). 

Syn.—Integrity; probity; uprightness ; trustiness ; 
faithfulness; honor; justice; equity; fairness; candor; 
plain dealing; veracity. 

Hone/’wort (-wirt), n. (Bot.). An umbelliferous 
plant of the genus Sison (S. amomum) ; —so called 
because used to cure ahone. See Hons, n., No. 2. 

Hon/ey (hiin/¥), mn. [A-8. hunig, O. Sax. honeg, 
hanig, O. H. Ger. honic, honag, honac, honang, M. 
H. Ger. honec, N. H. Ger. & D. honig, Icel. hunang, 
Sw. hdning, Dan. honning.] 

1. A sweet, thick fluid, collected by bees from the 
flowers of plants, and deposited in cells of the comb 
in hives. When pure, it is of a yellowish white 
color, sweet to the taste, of an agreeable odor, solu- 
ble in water, and becomes vinous by fermentation. 
Its odor and fragrance are due to the flowers from 
which it is obtained, and when gathered from poi- 
sonous plants it produces deleterious effects upon 
the human system, though innocuous to the bees. 

2. That which is sweet or pleasant, like honey. 

The king hath found, 
Matter against him that forever mars 
The honey of his language. Shak. 
3. Sweet one; darling;—a word of endearment. 
Dryden. 

Hon/ey, v.t. (imp. & p. p. HONEYED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
HONEYING.] To be gentle or agreeable; to talk 
fondly; to use endearments; hence also, to be or 
become obsequiously courteous or complimentary ; 
to practice servile flattery; to fawn. ‘‘Honeying 
and making love.” if Shak, 

ne 


Discussed his tutor, rough to common men, 
But honeying at the whisper of a lord. Tennyson. 


Moén/ey, v. t. To make agreeable or luscious; to 


sweeten. ‘‘Honeyed lines of rhyme.” Byron. 
Hon/ey-bag (hiin/j-big), n. The receptacle for 
honey in a honey-bee. Grew, 


Hoén/ey-bee, n. The common bee which makes 
honey. See BEE. 

Hon/ey-biiz/zard, n. (Ornith.) A species of kite 
(Pernis apivorus) common in Europe ;—s0 called 
from its habit of breaking into the nests of bees and 
wasps to obtain the larves. 

Hon/ey-eomb (hiin/j-kom), n. 
hexagonal, waxy _ cells, 
formed by bees, and used 
by them as repositories for 
their honey and their eggs. 

2. Any substance, as a 
casting of iron, &c., per- 
forated with cells like those 
of a honey-comb. : 

Hoén/ey-eombed (hitin/y- = 
komd), a. Formed or per- 7 SSS 
forated like a honey-comb. Honey-comb. 

Each bastion was oney-combed with casements.  JDotley. 

Hoén/ey-dew (htin/y-di), m. 1. A sweet, saccha- 
rine substance, found on the leaves of trees and 
other plants in small drops, like dew. Two sub- 
stances have been called by this name; one secreted 
from the plants, and the other deposited by a small 
insect, called the aphis, or vine-fretter. 

2. A kind of tobacco which has been moistened 


1. A mass of 








with molasses. Simmonds. 
Hon/eyed (hitin/nid), a. 1. Covered with honey. 
2. Sweet; as, honeyed words. Milton. 


Hoén/ey-flow’er, 7. (Bot.) An evergreen shrub, 
of the genus Melianthus, a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. The flowers attract bees. Loudon. 

Hon/ey-gnat (-nit), nm. An insect. Ainsworth. 

Hon/ey-guide (72), . (Ornith.) A bird allied to 
the cuckoo (Indicator albirostris, and other spe- 
cies), which, by its motions and cries, conducts per- 
sons to hives of wild honey. It is found in Africa, 


Hon/ey-hir/vest, n. Honey collected. Dryden. 
Hon/ey-less, a. Destitute of honey. Shak, 


Hon/ey-10/eust, n. (Bot.) A North American 
tree (Gleditschia triacanthus), armed with thorns, 
and having long pods with a sweet pulp between 
the seeds. 


Hon/ey-month,). The first month after mar- 
Hon/ey-moon, riage. Addison, 
Hoén/ey-mouthed, a, Soft or smooth in speech; 

persuasive. Shak. 


Hon/ey=-stalk (-stawk), m. Clover-flower. Mason. 
Hoén/ey=-stone,. See MELLITE. 








HONOR 


Hon/ey-stick/le (htin’}-stk/l), n, (Bot.) One of 
several species of flow- 
ering plants, much ad- 
mired for their beauty, 
and some for their fra- 
grance. 

(= The Lonicera peri- 
clymenum bears yellow 
fragrant flowers and red 
berries: it is found in Eu- 
rope and is thetrue English 
woodbine, called by Mil- 
ton ‘twisted eglantine.” 
The trumpet-honeysuckle 
is the L. sempervirens : its 
flowers are of a bright 
scarlet without and yel- 
lowish within, and are 
scentless: it is common in 
the United States. The 
American woodbine, JZ. 
grata, is fragrant, and 
found from New York westward, especially in rocky 
places. The European fly-honeysuckle is LZ. 2ylostewm; 
the American, Z. ciliata. The false honeysuckle is the 
Azalea, common in our swamps. The name honeysuckle 
is said to be derived from the practice by children of suck- 
ing the corolla to obtain the drop of sweet juice at its base. 


Hon/ey-stick/led (htin/¥-sttk/ld), @. Covered with 
honeysuckles, 

Hon/ey-sweet, a. Sweet as honey. Chaucer. 

Hon/ey-tongued (-ttingd),a. Using soft or sweet 
speech. Shak. 

Hon/ey-wort (-wiirt), . (Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Cerinthe, whose flowers are very attractive to 
bees. Loudon, 

Hong, n. [Chinese hang, Canton dialect hong, a 
mercantile house, factory; hang-shang, a wholesale 
merchant; yang-hang-shang, a wholesale merchant 
licensed by the government for foreign trade.] A. 
large factory or mercantile house in Canton, where 
each nation has a separate department, likewise 
called hong. 

Hong merchant, a Chinese who is authorized to trade 
with these hongs. Buchanan. 

H6én/ied (htin/nid), a. See HONEYED. 

H6n/or (5n/ur), n. [O. Fr. honor, hounor, hounour, 
N. Fr. honneur, Pr. honor, onor, Sp. & Pg. honor, 
It. onore, Lat. honor, honos.| [Written also honowr. | 

1. Esteem due or paid to worth; high estimation; 
consideration ;— when said of the Supreme Being, 
reverence; veneration. 

A prophet is not without honor, save in his own country. 

Matt. xiii. 57. 

2. That which rightfully attracts esteem, respect, 
or consideration; that which is fitted to adorn; an 
ornament; a decoration ; —especially, excellence of 
character; high moral worth; manly virtue; nobil- 
ity; —and more particularly, in men, integrity; in 
women, purity, chastity. ‘‘If she have forgot hon- 
or and virtue.” Shak. ‘* Godlike, erect, with na- 
tive honor clad.” Ailton. 

The sire then shook the honors of his head. Dryden. 


3. A nice sense of what is right, just, and true, 
with a course of life correspondent thereto, 
Say, whatis honor? ’Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame, 
Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 
And guard the way of life from all offense 
Suffered or done. Wordsworth. 

4. That to which esteem or consideration is paid; 
dignity; distinguished position; high rank; some- 
times, reputation. ‘‘ Restore me tomy honors.” Shak. 

Ihave given thee... both riches and honor. 1 Kings iii. 13. 

Thou art clothed with honor and majesty. Ps. civ. 1. 

5. A token of esteem paid to worth; a mark of 
respect; a sign of consideration; as, military hon- 
ors; civil honors. 

‘Their funeral honors claimed, and asked their quiet graves. 

Dryden. 

6. (Feudal Law.) A noble kind of seigniory or 
lordship, held of the king, and having several lord- 
ships and manors dependent on it. Cowell. 

7. (pl.) Academic or university prizes or distine- 
tions; especially, the highest ranks or places in an 
English university. 

8. (pl.) (Card-playing.) The four highest cards 
—the ace, king, queen, and jack, 

Court of honor, a court of chivalry; a court of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, having power to redress injuries 
of honor, and to hold pleas respecting matters of arms 
and deeds of war. — Honor court (Feudal Law), one held 
in an honor. — Honors of war (Mil.), distinctions granted 
to a vanquished enemy, as of marching out from a camp 
or intrenchment with all the insignia of military eti- 
quette.— Law or code of honor, certain rules by which 
social intercourse is regulated among persons of fashion, 
and which are founded on a regard to reputation. Paley. — 
On one’s honor, on the pledge of one’s honor; on the stake 
of one’s reputation for integrity; as, the members of the 
House of Lords, in Great Britain, are not under oath, but 
give their opinions on their honor. — To do the honors, to 
bestow honor, as on a guest; to show civility or attention. 

Then here a slave, or, if you will, a lord, 
To do the honors, and to give the word. Pope. 
HG6n/or (5n/ur), v.t. [imp. & p.p. HONORED; p.pr. 

& vb. n. HONORING.] [Fr. honorer, Pr. honorar, 

honrar, onrar, O. Sp. honorar, N. Sp. honrar, It. 

onorare, Lat. honorare, from honor. See supra.) 
1. To regard or treat with honor, esteem, or re- 





Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
caprifolium). 
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HONORABLE 


spect; to revere; to treat with deference and sub- 
mission; when said respecting the Supreme Being, 
to reverence; to adore; to worship. 

Honor thy father and thy mother. Ha. xx. 12, 

That all men should honor the Son, even as they honor the 
Father. John v. 23. 

2. To dignify; to raise to distinction or notice; 
to elevate in rank or station; to exalt; to glorify; 
to render illustrious. 

Thus shall it be done to the man whom the king delighteth 
to honor. Esther vi. 9. 

3. (Com.) To accept and pay when due; as, to 
honor a bill of exchange. 

HGbn/or-a-ble, a. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. honorable, It. 
onorevole, Lat. honorabilis. | 

1. Worthy of honor; fit to be esteemed or regard- 
ed; estimable; illustrious. 

He was more honorable than all the house of his father. 

Gen. xxxiv. 19. 
To advance 
Your name and honorable tamily. Shak. 

2. Possessing a high mind; actuated by princi- 
ples of honor, or a scrupulous regard to probity, 
rectitude, or reputation. 

3. Proceeding from an upright and laudable cause, 
or directed to ajust and proper end; not base; not 
reproachful; as, an honorable motive. 

Is this proceeding just and honorable ? Shak. 

4. Conferring honor, or procured by noble deeds, 
“« Honorable wounds from battle brought.” Dryden. 

5. Worthy of respect; regarded with esteem; 
respected. 

Marriage is honorable in all. Heb, xiii. 4. 

6. Performed or accompanied with marks of hon- 
or, or with testimonies of esteem; as, an honorable 
burial. 

7. Not to be disgraced. 

Let her descend; my chambers are honorable. Shak. 

8. An epithet of respect or distinction; as, the 
honorable Senate; the honorable gentleman. 

9. Becoming men of rank and character, or suited 
to support men ina station of dignity; as, an hon- 
orable salary. 

H6n/or-a-ble-ness (5n/ur-a-bl-nes), 7. 

1. The state of being honorable; eminence; dis- 
tinction. 

2. Conformity to the principles of honor, probity, 
or moral rectitude; fairness, 

HOn/or-a-bly, adv. Inamanner conferring, or con- 
sistent with, honor. 

Why did I not more honorably starve? Dryden. 

Syn. — Magnanimously; generously ; nobly; worthily ; 
justly; equitably; fairly; reputably. 

HXOn/0-va@'vi-tam,)n. (Lat. honorarium (se. do- 

HOon/or-a-ry, num), from honorarius, Fr. 
honoraire, It. onorario. See infra.] The recom- 
pense offered to professors in universities, and to 
medical or other professional gentlemen, for their 
services; afee. [Hurope.] 

HOn/or-a-ry (6n/ur-a-r¥), a. [ honorarius, 
from er Fr. honoraire, Sp. honorario, It. ono- 
rario. 

1. Conferring honor, or intended merely to con- 
fer honor; as, an honorary degree; an honorary 
crown. 

2. Possessing a title or place without performing 
services or receiving a reward; as, an honorary 
member of a society. 

HOon/or-er (6n/ur-er), 7. One who honors. 

Wbn/or-less (Sn/ur-les), a Destitute of honor; 
not honored. Warburton. 

Hood. [A-8. hdd, from had, state, sex, order, de- 
gree, person, form, manner, O. Sax. héd, Goth. 
haidus, O. & M. H. Ger. heit; Ger. -heit, D. -heid, 
Dan. -hed, Sw. -het.] A termination denoting state 
or fixedness, condition, quality, character, totality, 
as in manhood, childhood, knighthood, brotherhood. 
Sometimes it is written according to the German 
form, head, as maidenhead, godhead. 

Hood, n. [A-S. hdd, a hood, D. hoed, O. H. Ger. 
huot, N. H. Ger. hut, hat, Dan. hatte, hood, cowl, 
from A-S. hédan, O. TH. Ger. huotan, N. H. Ger. 
hiiten, to heed, take care of. Cf. ead 

1. That which covers the head and shoulders; 
especially, (a.) A soft covering for the head worn 
by women. (b.) A part of a monk’s outer garment, 
with which he covers his head; a cowl. ‘ All hoods 
make not monks.” Shak. (c.) A like appendage 
to a cloak or loose overcoat, that may be drawn up 
over the head at pleasure. (d.) An ornamental fold 
at the back of an academic gown; as, a master’s 
hood, (e@.) (falconry.) A covering for a hawk’s 
head or eyes. 

2. Dress in general; covering. [Obs. and rare.] 
“Through that disguised hood.” Spenser. 

3. Any thing resembling a hood in form or uses; 
as, (a.) The top or head of a carriage. (b.) A chim- 
ney-top, often movable ona pivot to secure a con- 
stant draught by turning eu the wind. (c.) The 
topofapump. (d.) (Bot.) The hood-shaped upper 
petal of some flowers, as of mouk’s-hood ;— called 
also helmet. Gray. (e.) (Naut.) A covering or 
porch for acompanion-hatch. Totten. 

Hood, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HOODED; p. pr. & vb. n, 
HOODING. | 

1. To cover with a hood; to furnish with a hood 
or hood-shaped appendage. 
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The cobbler aproned, and the parson gowned, 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crowned. Pope. 

2. To cover; to hide; to blind. 

While grace is saying, I’ll hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and sigh, and say, Amen. Shak. 
Hood’-eap, n. (Zoél.) A kind of seal (the Stem- 
matopus cristatus), having a piece of loose skin, 
like a hood, over its head, which the animal inflates 
when menaced. Cuvier. 
Hood’ed, a. Hood-shaped; especially, (Bot.) rolled 
up like a cornet of paper; cucullate, as the spathe 
of Indian turnip. Gray. 
Hood/less, a. Having no hood, 
Hood’/man-blind, n. A play in which a person 
blinded is to catch another, and tell hts name; blind- 
man/’s-buff. Shak. 
Hood’/-mold/ing, 
Hood’/-mould/ing, 
n. (Arch.) A projecting 
molding, as over the 
head of an arch;— 
called also drip-stone. 
Oxf. Gloss. , 
Hood/wink, v.t. [imp. 
& p. p. HOODWINKED 
(-winkt); p. pr. & vb. n. 
HOODWINKING.] [From 
hood and wink.) 

1. To blind by covering the eyes. 

We will blind and hoodwink him. Shak. 

2. To cover; to hide. 

For the prize I'll bring thee to 
Shall hoodwink this mischance. Shak. 

3. To deceive by external appearances or dis- 
guise; to impose on. ‘‘Hoodwinked with kind- 
ness.” Sidney. 

Hoof, .; pl. HOOFS, very rarely HOOVES. [A-S. 
héf, Icel. hafr, Sw. hof, Dan. hov, D. hoef, Ger. 
huf, O. H. Ger. huof, allied to Russ. and Pol, 
kopyto.) 

i. The horny substance that covers or terminates 
the feet of certain animals, as horses, oxen, sheep, 
goats, deer, &c. 

On burnished hooves his war-horse trode. Tennzson. 

2. An animal; a beast; hence, any portion or 
part; remnant; fragment; trace. 

Our cattle also shall go with us; there shall not a hoof be left 





behind. eis 26. 
We will not willingly leave an hoof of the British honor 
behind, which may be brought on. Fuller. 


3. (Geom.) See UNGULA. 

Hoof, v.7. To walk as cattle. peareel William Scott. 

Hoof’-bound, a. (Far.) Having a dryness and 
contraction of the hoof, which occasions pain and 
lameness. 

Hoofed (hooft), a. Furnished with hoofs. 

Of all the hoofed quadrupeds the horse is the most beau- 
iful. Grew. 

Hoof/less, a. Destitute of hoofs. 

Hook (27),”. [A-S. hdc, allied to hécce, hook, crook ; 
Icel. haki, Sw. hake, Dan. hage, D. haak, L. Ger. 
hake, O. HH. Ger. haco, hacco, haggo, M. H. Ger. 
hake, hacke, hagge, N. H. Ger. hake, haken ; W. hwg, 
Norm. Fr. hoke. | 

1. A piece of metal, or other hard material, formed 
or bent into a curve for catching, holding, and sus- 
taining any thing; as, a hook for catching fish; a 
tenter-hook; a chimney-hook ; a pot-hook, &c. 

2. That which catches; a snare; a trap. Shak. 

3. That part of a hinge which is fixed or inserted 
in a post, and consists of a bolt with a vertical pin 
at its head, on which the door or gate hangs, and 
about which it turns. 

4. [W. hoc, ascythe.] A curved instrument for 
cutting grass or grain; a sickle; an instrument for 
cutting or lopping. 

Like slashing Bentley with his desperate hook. Pope. 

5. (Naut.) A forked timber in a ship, placed on 
the keel. 

6. (Steam-eng.) An eccentric-hook, See EccEn- 
TRIC and V-HOOK. 

7. A catch; an advantage. [Zow.] 

8. (Agric.) A field sown two years in succession. 
[Prov. Eng.]| Ainsworth. 

9. (pl.) The projecting points of the thigh bones 
of cattle ; — called also hook-bones. 

By hook or by crook, one way or other; by any means, 
direct or indirect. Aftlton.— Off the hooks, unhinged, dis- 
turbed or disordered. (See No.3.) ‘‘In the evening, by 
water, to the Duke of Albemarle, whom I found mightily 
off the hooks that the ships are not gone out of the river.” 
Pepys. — On one’s own hook, on one’s own account or re- 
sponsibility; by one’s self. [U. S.] Bartlett 

Hook, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HOOKED (hookt); p. pr. 
& vb. 2. HOOKING. 

1. To catch or fasten with a hook; to seize or 
draw as with a hook; as, to hook a trout; to be 
hooked by an ox. 

2. To draw or obtain by artifice; to entrap; to 
insnare. ‘‘HerI canhooktome.” Shak. ‘Hooked 
in by tedious consequences.” Norris. 

3. To steal or rob. [Collog. Eng. and U. 8.) 

To hook on. (a.) To apply a hook to; to fasten or at- 
tach by means of a hook. (0b.) (Steam-eng.) To connect 
the valve-gear with the engine, so as to make the motion 
of the valves automatic. 


Hook, v.i. To bend; to be curved. 
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Eidok’ah, n. Hind. hukkah, a pipe in which to- 
bacco is smoked, from 
Per. & Ar. hukkah, a 
round box or casket, a 
bottle through which 
the fumes pass when 
smoking tobacco.] A 
pipe, so arranged that 
the smoke is made to 
pass through water 4 
for the sake of cool- * 






ing it. 
Wooked (hdok/ed, or ZB 
hodokt, 60), a. Az 
1. Having the form 
of a hook; curvated. 


The bill is strong, short, 
and very much hooked. 
Pennant. 


2. Provided with a ae a 
hook or hooks. Hookah. 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood. Milton. 
Wook/’ed-ness, n. A state of being bent like a 
hook; incurvation. 
Hook’er, n. 1. One who, or that which, hooks, 

2. (Naut.) A smali vessel or smack, used in the 
Netherlands and on the Irish coast. [Written also 
howker.)} Simmonds, 

Hook’ey,n. See HOCKEY. 
Hook’-m35’tion, n. (Steam-eng.) A valye-gear 
which is reversed by V-hooks. 


‘Hook’-nodsed (-ndzd), a. Having a curyated or 


aquiline nose. rf Shak. 
Hook’y, a. Full of hooks; pertaining to hooks, 
Hoop, or Hoop (Synop., § 180), n. [A-S. hép, D. 

hoep, hoepel. | ‘ 

1. A pliant strip of wood or metal formed into a 
ring, for holding together the staves of casks, tubs, 
&c., or for other similar purposes, ’ 

2. Something resembling a hoop; a ring; any 
thing circular. Addison. 

3. A circle, or combination of circles, of thin 
whalebone, metal, or other elastic material, used for 
expanding the skirts of ladies’ dresses; crinoline; 
—used chiefly in the plural. ‘‘ Though stiff with 
hoops and armed with ribs of steel.” Pope. 

4. A quart pot;—so called because originally 
bound with hoops, like a barrel. There were gen- 
erally three hoops on the quart pot, and if three 
men were drinking, each would take his hoop, or 
third portion. 

5. A measure of capacity, variously estimated at 
from one to four pecks. Hatliwell. 

Hoop, or Hoop,v.t. [imp. & p. p. HOOPED (hoopt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. HOOPING. | 

1. To bind or fasten with hoops; as, to hoop a 
barrel or puncheon, 

2. To clasp; to encircle; to surround. Shak. 

Hoop, v.i. [Written also whoop, q. v.; Fr. houper, 
to hoop, to shout; —a hunting term.] 

1. To utter aloud ery, or a particular sound by — 
way of call or pursuit; to shout. [Usually written 
whoop. | 

2. To cough, as in the hooping-cough; to whoop. 
See WHOOP. 

Hoop, v.t. 1. To drive or follow with a shout or 
outcry. Shak. 

2. To call by a shout or hoop. 

Hoop, n. 1. A shout; also a shrill, gasping cough. 

2. The hoopoe. See HOOPOE. 

Hoop’er, or Hoop/er,n. 1. One who hoops casks 
or tubs; a cooper. 

2. (Ornith.) A wild swan (Cygnus musicus), hay- 
ing a singularly convoluted windpipe, and uttering 
a note like hoop. Itis found in Northern Europe. 

Hoop/ing-eough (-kawf),7. A cough in which 
the patient hoops, or whoops, with a deep inspira- 
tion of breath. [Written also whooping-cough.]} 

Hoop/sde,)/n. [Also whoop; so called from its cry, 

Hidop’oo, as in Lat. wpupa, and in Gr, éxow, D. 
hop, O. H. Ger. . 
wituhopf, N. H. 
Ger. wiedehopf, 
It. wpupa, Pr. 
upa, Fr. huppe ; © 
whence Fr. 
huppe, the tuft 
or crest of a 
bird, on account 
of the tuft of 
feathers on its 
head; W. oo- 
pawg.]|(Ornith.) 
A bird of the 
genus Upupa 
(U. epops), 
whose head is 
adorned with a 3 2 
beautiful crest, Hoopoe (Upupa epops). 
which it can 
erect or depress at pleasure. It is found in Europe 
and Northern Africa. — Called also hoop. 

Hoop/-skirt (hoop/-, or hdop/-), n. A frame-work 
of hoops for expanding the skirts of a lady’s dress; 
—called also hoop-petticoat. 

Hoo/sier (hoo/zher), n. [Either from husher, be- 
cause they were considered as bullies and men of 
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HOOT 


great physical strength, or from their rough excla- 
mation when one knocks at a door, ‘‘ Who's yere??’] 
A citizen of the State of Indiana. [U. S.] 

Hoot, v.i. [imp. & p. p. HOOTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HOOTING.] [Prov. Fr. houter, hutier, to call, cry. 
Cf. W. hut, off! off with it! away! hoot! and hue, 
in hue and cry.] 

1. To cry out or shout in contempt. 
~ Matrons and girls shall hoot at thee no more. Dryden. 
2. To cry as an owl. 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots. Shak. 

Hoot, v.¢. To utter contemptuous cries or shouts 
at; to follow with such noise or shouts. 

: Partridge and his clan may hoot me for a cheat. 

Moot, n. <A cry or shout in contempt. 

Moove, )n. [Allied to heave, hove.] A disease in 

lidv’fen, cattle consisting in the excessive infla- 
tion of the stomach by gas, ordinarily caused by 
eating too much green food. Gardner. 


Swift. 
Glanville. 


Hoov’en, )a. Affected with the disease called hoove 
aa gen or hoven; as, hooven cattle. 
Hop, v. i. [imp. & p. p. HOPPED (hidpt); p. pr. & vb. 


n. th [A-8. hoppan, Icel. & Sw. hoppa, 
Dan. hoppe, L. & M. Ger. hoppen, M. & N. H. Ger. 
hiipfen, D. huppen, huppelen.) 

. To move by successive leaps or sudden starts; 
to jump once or by successive hops, alighting on 
one foot; to skip, as birds do; to spring. 

The painted birds, companions of the spring, 


Hopping trom spray to spray. ryden. 
2. To walk lame; to limp; to halt. Dryden. 
3. To dance. Chaucer. 


Hop, n. [Icel. & Ger. hopp. See supra.] 

1. A leap on one leg; a leap; a jump; a spring. 

2. An informal dance; also, any dance. [ Collog.] 
H6p,n. [D. hop, hoppe, O. 

H. Ger. hopfo, M. H. Ger. 
hopfe, N. H. Ger. hopfen, 
L. Lat. hupa, W. hopez, 
Armor. howpez.] 

1. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Humulus (HH. lupu- 
tus), having a long, twining 
stalk. The female flowers, 
or catkins, constitute the 
hops of commerce. Their 
scales and the fruit secrete 
an aromatic resin called 
Lupuline. This is the ac- 
tive part of the plant, and is 
largely used in brewing and 
in medicine. The plant is 
very widely distributed, but 
it may have been originally 
a native of Europe. 

2. The fruit of the dog-rose. See Hiv. 
Hop, v.¢. To impregnate with hops. 
HMo6p,v.i. To gather hops. 
H6p/-bind, x. The stalk or vine on which hops 
mSpe (20) [A817 ae ; ere 

ope >”. [A-S. hopa, D. hoop, hope, Sw. hoop 
Dan. haab, Ger. hoffnung.] Cars A 

1. A desire of some good, accompanied with at 
least a slight expectation of obtaining it, or a belief 
that it is obtainable; an expectation of any thing 
desirable; confidence; expectation. 

The hypocrite’s hope shall perish. Job viii. 13. 
He wished, but not with hope. Milton. 


2. That which gives hope; he, who, or that which, 
Sees ground of expectation, or promises desired 
good, 

The Lord will be the hope of his people. Joel iii. 16. 


A young gentleman of great hopes, whose love of learning 
was highly commendable. Macaulay. 


3. That which is hoped for. 

Hope,v.i. [imp. & p. p. HOPED (hopt); p. pr. & vb. 
m. HOPING.] [A-S. hopian, D. hopen, Sw. hoppas, 
Dan. haabe, L. Ger. hapen, N. H. Ger. hoffen.]} 

1. To entertain or indulge hope ; to cherish a 
desire of good, with some expectation of obtaining 
it, or belief that it is obtainable, ‘Hope for good 
success.” Bp. Taylor. 

2. To place confidence; to trust with confident 
expectation of good. 

Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art thou dis- 
quieted within me? Hope thou in God. Ps, xiii. 11. 

Wope, v. t. 
lief in the possibility or the prospect of obtaining; 
to look forward to as a thing desirable, with the an- 
ticipation of obtaining. 5 

So stands the Thracian herdsman with his spear, 
Fullin the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. Dryden. 
iiope, n. [Prob. of Celtic origin.] A sloping plain 
between ridges of mountains. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 
iiope/ful, a. 1. Full of hope, or of desire, with 
expectation. 
I was hopeful the success of your first attempts would en- 


Hop (Humadus lupulus). 


Mortimer. 


courage you to the trial of more nice and difficult experi- | 


ments. Boyle. 

2. Having qualities which excite hope; promising 
or giving ground to expect good or success; as, a 
hopeful youth; a hopeful prospect. 

Hope/ful-ly, adv. In a manner to excite or en- 
courage hope; with hope; with ground for expecta- 
tion or anticipation of good, 

HOpe/ful-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
hopeful, or of furnishing reason for hope. 








To desire with expectation, or with be- | 
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Hope/ite (49), n. (Min.) See Hopire. 
Hopeless, a. 1. Destitute of hope; having no ex- 
pectation of that which is desirable; despairing. 

Iam a woman, friendless, hopeless. Shak. 


2. Giving no ground of hope or expectation of 
good; promising nothing desirable; desperate; as, 
a hopeless condition, 

3. Unhoped for; unexpected; despaired of. 

Thrice happy eyes, 

To view the hopeless presence of my brother. Marston. 
Hodpe/less-ly, adv. Without hope. Beau. § Fl. 
Hope/less-mess, n. <A state of being hopeless; 

despair. 

Hop/er, n. One who hopes. 

Hodp-hoérn/béam, n. ( Bot.) An American tree of 
the genus Ostrya (O. Virginica); the American 
iron-wood, 

Hop/ing-ly, adv. With hope or desire of good, and 
expectation of obtaining it. Hammond. 

HoOp/ite (49), n. (Min.) A transparent mineral of a 
light color, being a hydrous compound of phosphoric 
acid and oxide of zine, with a small proportion of 
cadmium ; — so named from Professor Hope, of Ed- 
inburgh. Dana. 

HOp/lite,n. [Gr. drAirns, from 67)or, tool, weapon ; 
Fr. hoplite.] (G1. Antig.) A heavy-armed infantry 
soldier. Mitford. 

Hdp/-dast, m. An oven ora kiln for drying hops. 
[ Prov. Eng.] 

Hdp/o’-my-thiimb/, n. A very diminutive person. 
{ Collog. and low.] Grose, 

Hoépped (hopt), p. a. Impregnated with hops. 

Hop/per, n. (See Hor.] 1. One who hops, or leaps 
on one leg. 

2. A wooden trough through which grain passes 
into a mill by jolting or shaking; a receptacle from 
which any thing passes into a mill to be ground, 
and the like. 

_ 8. A vessel in which seed-corn is carried for sow- 
ing. 
4. (pl.) A play in which a person hops on one 
leg ; — called also hop-scotch. Johnson. 

Hodp/per-boy, ». A rake, in a mill, moving in a 
circle to draw the meal over an opening in the floor, 
through which it falls. 

Hop/pet, n. 1. A hand-basket, 

2. A dish used by miners to measure ore in. 
[ Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

3. Aninfantinarms. [Prov. Eng.) Halliwell. 

Hdp/-pick/er, n. One who picks hops. 

HO6p/ping, n. 1. The act of leaping on one leg; a 
springing, frisking, or dancing. 

2. A gathering of hops. Smart. 

Hop/ple, v.t. [imp. & p.p. HOPPLED; p. pr. & vb. 
N.HOPPLING.] [From hop. Cf. HOBBLE.] To tie 
the feet of loosely together, to prevent running or 
leaping; as, to hopple an unruly horse. Holloway. 

Hop/ple, x. <A fetter for horses, or other animals, 
when turned out to graze;—chiefly used in the 
plural. Brande. 

H6p’/po, n. (a.) A collector; an overseer of com- 
merece. (b.) A tribunal or commission having charge 
of that part of the public revenue derived from trade 
and navigation. [China.] Malcom. 

H6dp/-pole, n. <A pole used to support hops. 

Hdp/-sedtch, n. <A child’s game, in which a stone 
is driven by the foot of the player from one compart- 
ment to another of a figure traced or scotched upon 
the ground. See HOPPER. 

HOop/-vine, n. The stalk of hops. 

Ho6p/-yird,n. A field or inclosure where hops are 
raised, 

Ho/ral, a. [Lat. horalis, hora, hour, q.v.] Rela- 
ting to an hour, or to hours. Prior. 

HO/ral-ly, adv. Hourly. [06s.] 

H0/ra-ry (Synop., § 180), a. [L. Lat. horarius, from 
ae hora, hour; Fr. horaire, Sp. horario, It. ora- 
rio. 

1. Pertaining to an hour; noting the hours; as, 
the horary circle. 

2. Occurring once an hour; continuing an hour; 
hourly. ‘‘His horary shifts of shirts and waist- 
coats.” B,. Jonson. 

Ho-ra/tian, a. Of, or pertaining to, Horace, the 
Latin poet, or resembling the style of his writ- 
ings. 

Horde, n. [Fr., D., & Ger. horde, Albanian hordi, 
It. orda, Russ. ordd, from Turk. ordi, ordi, camp; 
Per. 6rdit, court, palace, camp, a horde of Tartars ; 
Hind. wrda, army, camp, market.) A wandering 
troop or gang; especially, a clan or tribe of a no- 
madic people possessing no fixed habitations, but 
migrating from place to place for the sake of pastur- 
age, plunder, or the like cause. 

Hor/de-ine, n. [Fr. hordéine, from Lat. hordeum, 
barley.] (Chem.) A substance analogous to starch, 
found in barley; cellulose. Gregory. 

Efor-dé/o-lium, n. (Lat. hordeolus, diminutive of 
hordeum, barley.] (Med.) A small tumor or boil 
upon the edge of the eyelid; —so called from its 
being of the size or shape of a grain of barley; a 
sty. 

Hore/hound, n. See HOARHOUND. 

Ho-ri/zon (118), n. [Gr. dpifwy (sc. Kixdos), the 
bounding line, horizon; from do0ifetv, to bound, 
from doos, boundary, limit; Lat. & Fr. horizon, Pr. 
orizon, Sp. horizonte, It. orizzonte.] 
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1. The circle which bounds that part of the 
earth’s surface visible to a spectator from a given 
point; the apparent junction of the earth and sky. 

In the East the glorious lamp was seen 
Regent of day, and all the horizon round 
Invested with bright rays. Milton. 

2. (Astron.) (a.) A plane passing through the eye 
of the spectator and at right angles to the vertical at 
a given place; a plane tangent to the carth’s surface 
at that place; —called distinctively the sensible ho- 
rizon. (b.) A plane parallel to the sensible horizon 
of a place, and passing through the earth’s center; 
— called also the rational or celestial horizon. (c.) 
(Naut.) The line separating sky and water, as seen 
by an eye at a given elevation. 

Apparent horizon. See APPARENT. — Artificial hori- 
zon, a level mirror, as the surface of mercury in a shal- 
low vessel, or a plane reflector adjusted to the true level 
artificially ;— used chiefly with the sextant for observing 
the double altitude of a celestial body. — Dip of the hori- 
zon, the vertical angle contained between the sensiblo 
horizon and a line to the visible horizon, the latter al 
ways being below the former. 

HO6r/i-z6n/tal, a. [Fr. & Sp. horizontal, It. oriz- 
zontale.)} 

1. Pertaining to, or near, the horizon. 

2. Parallel to the horizon; on a level; as, an hovi- 
zontal line or surface. 

3. Measured or contained in a plane of the hori- 
zon; as, horizontal distance. 

Horizontal fire (Mil.), the fire of guns and howitzers 
under low angles of elevation. 


Hor/i-z6n/tal-ly, adv. In an horizontal direction 
or position; on a level; as, a ball carried horizon- 
tally. 

Hor/i-zon-tal/i-ty, n. [Fr. horizontalité, Sp. hori- 
zontalidad,] The state of being horizontal. 

Kirwan. 

Horn,n. [A-S., O. Sax., Icel., Sw., Dan., & Ger. 
horn, D. horen, hoorn, Goth. haurn, allied to W. 
corn, Lat. cornu, Gr. xépas.] 

1. A hard, projecting, and usually pointed organ, 
growing from the heads of certain animals, espe- 
cially of the ruminant or cud-chewing quadrupeds, 
as the ox, the goat, the deer, and the like. The hol- 
low horns of the ox family consist externally of 
true horn, and are never shed, while the solid horns 
of the stag family are of bone throughout, and are 
annually shed and renewed. 

2. Hence, something made of a horn, or resem- 
bling a horn in form, use, and the like; as, (a.) A 
wind instrument of music; hence, : 
also, a musical instrument of brass or 
other material, resembling a horn in 
its shape. ‘‘ Wind his horn under the 
castle wall.” Spenser. (b.) A drink- 
ing cup, or beaker; as having been 
originally made of the horns of cattle. ¢ 
(c.) The cornucopia, or horn of plen- £ 
ty. See Cornucopia. ‘Fruits and 
flowers from Amalthea’s horn.” Afil- 
ton. (d.) A utensil for holding powder. 

3. Something resembling a horn in position or 
projection; as, (a.) The feeler of an insect, of a 
snail, and the like. (b.) An extremity or cusp of 
the moon when crescent-shaped. 

The moon 

Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns. 

(c.) Any pointed projection or ex- 
crescence from any thing; as, the 
horn of a beetle, the horn of a 
flower, the horn of an owl, the 
horn of an altar, and the like. (d.) 
The curving extremity of the wing 
of an army or of a squadron drawn 
up ina crescent-like form. ‘‘ Sharp- 
ening in mooned horns their pha- 
lanx.” Milton. 

4. The material of which horns 
are composed, being, in the ox fam- 
ily, chiefly albuminous, with some 
phosphate of lime; as, a spoon of 
horn; ahorn lantern; ahorn comb. 

5. (Script.) A symbol of strength, power, exalta- 
tion. 

6. An emblem of a cuckold ;— used chiefly in the 
plural. ‘‘ Thicker than a cuckold’s horn.” Shak. 

To draw, pull, or haul in the horns, to repress one's 
ardor; to restrain one’s pride; to withdraw from preten- 
sion; to take back arrogant or boastful words; —so used 
in allusion to the behavior of a snail or some insects, in 
retracting the feelers when alarmed. —7o raise or lift the 
horn (Script.), to exalt one’s self; to rise in arrogance. 
‘“Gainst them that raised thee dost thou raise thy 
horn?” Milton.— To take a horn, to take a drink, 
especially of some spirituous or intoxicating liquor. 
[Collog. and low.] 

Wo6rn,v.¢. 1. To furnish with horns; to give the 
shape of a horn to. 

To cause to wear horns; to cuckold. 
Moérn/béak, n. A fish. See HORNFISH. 
Wérn/béam, n. [See BEAm.] (Bot.) A tree of the 

genus Carpinus (C. Americana), having a smooth 
gray bark and a ridged trunk, the wood being white 
and very hard. It is common along the banks of 
streams in the United States, and is also called 
iron-wood. The English hornbeam is C. beluto. | 
Hérn/bill, n. (Ornith.) A large bird (Buceros rhi- 





Horn, (2, d.) 


Thomson. 





Horn, ( Bot.) 
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noceros), having a large bill curving downward, on | 


which is a pro- 
cess resembling 
another growing 
upward. It isa 
native of the East { 
Indies. There are 
other species in 
India and Africa, 
Horn/blénde, n. 
Ger., from horn, 
horn, and Oblen- 
de, blende, q.v.] 
(Min.) A com- 
mon mineral, oc- 
curring massive 
or in prismatic 
crystals, and of 





various colors, 
from white, Hornbill (Buceros rhinoceros). 
through green 


shades, to black. The crystals are often long and 
slender, blade-like or mere fibers. The black vari- 
ety is called hornblende ; the green, actinolite ; the 
white, tremolite, or white hornblende; the fibrous, 
asbestus. This mineral consists essentially of silica 
combined with magnesia, lime, or iron. 
Hiérn/blénde-s¢hist/ (-shist’), n. (Geol.) A horn- 


blende rock of schistose structure. — Dana. 
Hoérn-blénd/ie, a. Composed chiefly of horn- 
blende. Percival. 


Hoérn/-blow’er, 2. One that blows a horn. 

Worn/-book, v. 1. The first book of children, or 
that from which they learn their letters and rudi- 
ments;—so called because formerly covered with 
horn to protect it; a primer. 

2. A book containing the rudiments or first prin- 
ciples of any science or branch of knowledge; a 
manual; a hand-book. 

Hiorn/-biig, n. (Hntom.) A large nocturnal beetle 
(Lucanus capreolus), having long, curved upper 
jaws, resembling a sickle. ‘The grubs are found in 
the trunks of old trees. It is closely related to the 
stag-beetle. Harris. 

Ho6rn/-dis-tém/per, n. <A disease of cattle, af- 
fecting the internal substance of the horn. 

Worned (hérnd, 60), a. 1. Furnished with horns, ora 
horn-like process or appendage; as, horned cattle. 

2. Shaped like a horn. Milton. 

The horned moon with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. Coleridge. 

Worn/ed-ness, 7. The condition of being horned. 

Horned Pébp’py. oe See HORN-POPPY. 

Horned Pout. (Jchth.) A fish of the genus Pime- 
lodus ; cat-fish. See CAT-FISH. [Written also horn- 


pout. | 
Ho6rn/er,n. 1, One who works or deals in horn. 
[are.] Grew. 


2. One who winds or blows the horn, Sherwood. 
3. One who horns or cuckolds. Massinger. 
4. The sand-eel. LBecis 
H6r/net, n. [A-8. hyrnet, hirnet, from hyrne, horn, 
horn; so called from its antenne or horns, whence 
in O. Sax. hornbero, i. e., horn-bearer; N. H. Ger. 
hornisz, M. H. Ger. hornaz, O. H. Ger. hornaz 
horniz, hornuz, Prov. Ger. hornissel, D. horzel.} 
(Entom.) A large, strong wasp (Vespa crabro), of a 
dark brown and yellow color. Itis very pugnacious, 
feeds upon insects, as well as the juices of fruits and 
flowers, and its sting is very severe. Its nest is con- 
structed of a woody fiber, of the color of a dead leaf, 
and the layers of comb are hung together by col- 
umns. Westwood. 
Horn/-fish,n. (J/chth.) The gar-fish or sea-needle. 
Wi6rn/-foot, a. Having a hoof; hoofed. Hakewill. 
Horn/i-fy, v.t. [Eng. horn and Lat. facere, to 
make.] To bestow horns upon; to horn. B. g Fl. 
Horn/ing, 7». 1. Appearance of the moon when in- 
creasing, or in the form of a crescent. Gregory. 
2. (Scots Law.) A process against a debtor re- 
quiring the debt to be paid within a limited time, in 
ee of which the debtor incurs a charge of re- 
ellion. 


Horn/ish, a. Somewhat like horn; hard. 


Hor’ni-to, n. [Sp.horno, oven, O. Sp., Pg., & It. 
forno, Pr. forn, Fr. four, Lat. furnus.| (Geol.) A 
low, oven-shaped mound, common in volcanic re- 
gions, from whose sides and summit smoke and va- 
Humboldt, 


pors are continually emitted. 

Horn/-léad (-léd), n. Chlo- 
ride of lead, 

Horn/less, a. 
horns. 

HWorn’/-mad, a. 
who has been horned or 
cuckolded ;_ hence, stark 
mad; raving crazy. 

Did I tell you about Mr. Gar- 
rick, that the town are horn-mad 
after? Gray. 

Horn/-mak/er, n, A maker 
of cuckolds. Shak. 

H6rn/-mér’eu-ry, n.(Min.) 
The same as HORN-QUICK- 
SILVER. Z 

Ho6érn/-owl,n. (Ornith.) A 
species of owl, so called from 
two tufts of feathers on its 


Having no 


Mad as one 
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head, like horns, The American species is Stri«¢ 
Virginiana. 

Worn/pipe, n. [W. pib-gorn.] (Mus.) (a.) Anin- 
strument of music in Wales, consisting of a wooden 
pipe, with holes at stated intervals, and a horn at 
each end, (b.) A lively air or tune, of compound 
triple time, with nine crotchets in a bar —six down 
and three up. Moore. 

Many a hornpipe he tuned to his Phyllis. Raleigh. 
(c.) A characteristic British dance; as, the Derby- 
shire hornpipe. Tatler. 

Horn/-pép/py, n. (Bot.) A plant allied to the 
poppy (Glaucium lutewm), found on the sandy 
shores of Great Britain and in Virginia. [Written 
also horned poppy. | Gray. 

Hoérn/-pout,n. (lchth.) See HORNED Pour. 

H6érn/-pox, n. (Med.) An eruptive disease (Vari- 
cella popularis), allied to the chicken-pox. Wilson. 

Hoérn/-quick’sil-ver, n. (Min.) The native calo- 
mel, or bichloride of mercury. 

Horn/-sil/ver, n. (Min.) A whitish, grayish, or 
brownish mineral, the native chloride of silver ; —so 
called because it may be easily cut, like horn; ke- 
rargyrite. : 

Moérn/-slate,n. <A gray, silicious stone. Kirwan. 

Horn/-snake,n. (Zodl.) A harmless snake, found 
in the Southern United States (Calopisma [or Faren- 
cia] abacumo), of a bluish black color above, and 
red below. Dumeril. 

Hoérn/stone, n. (Min.) A silicious stone, a sub- 
species of quartz, closely resembling flint, but more 
brittle ; — called also chert. 

Horn/work (-wirk),”. (ort.) An outwork com- 
posed of two demi-bastions joined by a curtain. It 
is connected with the works in rear by long wings. 

Wo6rn/wrack (-rik), n. A species of coralline. 
See CORALLOID. 

Horn/y,a. [compar. HORNIER; superl. HORNIEST. | 

1. Consisting of horn or horns. 

2. Composed of horn, or of a substance resem- 
bling horn. ‘‘ The ravens with their horny beaks.” 
Milton. ‘The horny coat of the eye.” Ray. 

3. Hard; callous. ‘His horny fist.” Dryden. 

Ho-rég/ra-phy, n. [Fr. horographie, Gr. dpa, 
hour, and ypapecy, to describe. } 

1. An account of the hours. Chaucer. 

2. The art of constructing dials; dialing. 
WGr’/o-loge (Synop., § 130), n. [Lat. horologium, 

Gr. &poddy.oy, from dpa, hour, and Aéyew, to say, 
tell; Fr. horloge, It. oriwolo, Pg. relogio, Pr. relotge, 
Sp. velox.) 

1. A servant who called out or announced the 
hours. [Obs.] 

2. An instrument indicating the time of day; a 
time-piece of any kind. 

Ho-r6l/o-ger, n. A maker or vender of clocks and 
watches. 

Hbr/015S/ie-al, a. [Lat. horologicus, Gr. dpo- 
ANoytk6s.] Pertaining to a horologe, or to horology. 

Hor/o0-10/Si-dg/ra-pher, n, [Fr. horologiographe.] 
A maker of clocks or dials. [ Obs.] 

H6r/o-10/si-o-graph/ie, a. Pertaining to the art 
of dialing. Chambers, 

HMor/o0-10/Si-bg/ra-phy,n. [Fr. horologiographie ; 
Gr. dpoddytov, horologe, and ypadewv, to describe. ] 

1. An account of instruments that show the hour 
of the day, 

2. The art of constructing dials; horography. 
HMo-r6l/o-gist, mn. One versed in horology. 
Ho-rédl/o-Zy,n. [See HoroLoGe.] The science of 

measuring time, or the principles and construction 
of machines for measuring and indicating portions 
of time, as clocks, watches, &c. 

Ho-r6m/e-ter, n. An instrument for measuring 
the time. 

Hor/o-mét/rie-al, a, [Fr. horométrique.]_ Be- 
longing to horometry, or to the measurement of time 
by hours and subordinate divisions. 

Ho-rim/e-try, n. (Fr. horométrie, Gr. dpa, hour, 
and uérpov, measure.] The art, practice, or method 
of measuring time by hours and subordinate divis- 
ions. ‘ The horometry of antiquity.” Browne. 

Ho-rép/ter, n. [Gr. 690s, boundary, and dzrfp, one 
who looks, root 67, to see.] (Opt.) The right line 
drawn through the point of intersection of the two 
optic axes, and parallel to a line joining the pupils 
of the two eyes. 

Plane of the horopter, the plane in which lies the ho- 
ropter, and which is perpendicular to the axis of vision. 
It is the plane at which the optic axes meet, producing 
single vision, with any given binocular parallax; or it is 
the limit of distinct vision. 

Hdr/o-sedpe, n. [Fr. horoscope, Gr. opockéros, ob- 


serving hours or times, especially, observing the ; 


hour of birth, from dpa, hour, and cxéros, obsery- 
ing; oxénrecdat, oxonety, root oxet, to view, ob- 
serve. ] 

1. (Astrol.) (a.) An observation made of the 
aspect of the heayens at the moment of a person’s 
birth, by which the astrologer claimed to foretell the 
events of his life; especially, the sign of the zodiac 
rising above the horizon at such a moment. (b.) 
The diagram or scheme of twelve houses or signs 
of the zodiac, into which the whole circuit of the 
heavens was divided for the purposes of such pre- 
diction of fortune. 


The most important part of the sky in the astrologer’s con- 
sideration was that sign of the zodiac which rose at the mo- 
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ment of the child’s birth; this was, properly speaking, the 
horoscope ascendant, or first house. Whewell. 
2. A species of planisphere, invented by Jean 
Paduanus. 
3. A catalogue, or general table, of the length of 
the days and nights at all places. Leyse. 
H6r/o-seOd/per, )n. One employed in horoscopy, 
Ho-rés/eo-pist, or prediction of the stars. 
Ho-r6s/eo-py, n. 1. The art or practice of pre- 
dicting future events by the disposition of the stars 
and planets. 
2. Aspect of the stars at the time of birth. 


Hob 
Hor-rén/dotis, a, Fearful; frightful. Lobe 
atts 


HOor’rent, a. ee horrens, p. pr. of horrere, to 
bristle.] Standing erect, as bristles; covered with 
bristling points; bristled. ‘‘Rough and horrent 
with figures in strong relief.” De Quincey. 

With bright emblazonry and horrent arms. Afilton. 

Hr’ri-ble, a. ([Lat. horribilis, Fr., Pr., & Sp. 
horrible, It. orribile. See supra.) Exciting, or 
tending to excite, horror; dreadful; terrible; shock- 
ing; hideous; as, a horrible sight; a horrible story. 
“ A dungeon horrible on all sides round.” Ailton. 

Syn.— Dreadful; frightful; fearful; terrible; awful; 
terrific; shocking; hideous; horrid. 

Hor/ri-ble-ness, 7. 
horrible; dreadfulness; terribleness; hideousness. 

H6r’ri-bly, adv. In a manner to excite horror; 
creat ; terribly; as, horribly loud; horribly 
afraid. 

Hor’rid, a. [Lat. horridus, Sp. horrido, It. orrido, 
Fr. horride. See HORROR. 

1. Rough; ragged; bristling; prickly. 


Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn. Dryden. 
Next is Aria’s host, 
Drawn from a region horrid all in thorn. Glover. 


2. Fitted to excite horror; dreadful; hideous; 

shocking; hence, very offensive or disagreeable. 
The day is too light; the night is too horrid. Bp. Taylor. 

Syn. — Frightful; hideous ; alarming; shocking ; dread- 
ful; awful; terrific; terrible; horrible. 

HO6r’rid-ly, adv. In a manner to excite horror; 
dreadfully; shockingly. 

H6r’rid-ness, 7. The quality of being horrid; hid- 
eousness; enormity. Hammond, 

Hor-riffie, a. (Lat. horrificus, from horror and fa- 
cere, to make; Fr. horriique, Sp. horrijico.] Causing 
horror; frightful. 

Let... nothing ghastly or horrific be supposed. J. Taylor. 

Ho6yr/ri-fV, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. HORRIFIED; Pp. pr. & 
vb. 2. HORRIFYING.] [Lat. horrificare. Sce su- 
pra.) To make horrible; to strike or impress with 
horror. ZL. Irving. 

Hor-rip/i-la/tion,n». [Lat. horripilatio, from hor- 
ripilare; horrere, to bristle, and pilus, the hair; 
Fr. horripilation, Sp. horripilacion.] (Med.) A 
bristling of the hair of the head or body, resulting 
from disease or terror. 

Hor-ris/o-mant,a. Horrisonous. [Obs.] Blownt. 

Hor-ris/o-notis, a, Lae horrisonus, from_hor- 
rere and sonus,a sound; Sp.horrvisono. See Hor- 
RENT.] Sounding dreadfully; uttering a terrible 
sound. [Obs. Bailey. 

Ho6r’ror, n. r. horreur, Pr. horror, orror, Sp. & 
Pg. horror, It. orrore, Lat. horror, from horrere, to 
bristle, to shiver, tremble with cold or dread, to be 
dreadful or terrible. ] 

1. A bristling up; arising into roughness. [Obs. 
and rare.] 

Such fresh horror as you see driven through the wrinkled 
waves. Chapman. 

2. A shaking, shivering, or shuddering, as in the 
cold fit which precedes a fever. This ague is usu- 
ally accompanied with a contraction of the skin into 
small wrinkles, giving it a kind of roughness. 

3. A painful emotion of fear, dread, and abhor- 
rence; a shuddering with terror and detestation; 
the feeling inspired by something frightful and 
shocking. 

How could this, in the sight of Heaven, without horrors of 
conscience be uttered? Milton. 

4. That which excites horror or dread; gloom; 
dreariness. 

Breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope. 

The horrors, a result of habits of inebriation; a state 
of extreme bodily and mental agitation, occasioned by ex- 
cess in the use of narcotic or intoxicating liquors; deli- 
rium tremens. 

H6r/ror-strick/en, a. Struck with horror. 

Hiors de Combat (6r-de-kéng-bii’). [Fr.] Out 
of the combat; disabled from fighting. 

Horse, n. oe hors, for hros, O. Sax.,Icel., & 
O.H. Ger. hros, N. H. Ger. v0ss, M. H. Ger. & D. 
ros; whence Pr. 70s, O. Fr. rous, a horse, Pr. rossa, 
Fr. rosse, It. rozza, a sorry horse, jade. Cf. Skr. 
hrésh, to neigh.] 

1. (Zo6l.) A hoofed quadruped of the genus Zquus 
(2. caballus), having one toe to each foot, a mane, 
and a long, flowing tail. It is exclusively herbivor- 
ous, having six broad grinding teeth on each side of 
each jaw; and six incisors and two canine teeth both 
above andbelow. The mares have the canines rudi- 
mentary or entirely wanting. It has all four legs fur- 
nished with warts, or castors, which distinguishes it 
from the ass. It is supposed to be originally a na- 
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tive of Central Asia, The horse excels in strength, 
speed, docility, courage, and no- 
bleness of character, and is used 
for drawing, carrying, bearing 
a rider, and like purposes. 






Horse. 
1, ears; 2, forelock; 3, forehead; 4, eye; 5, eye-pits; 6, nose; 
- 7, nostril; 8, point of nose; 9, lips; 10, nether jaw; 11, cheek; 


12, poll; 18, mane; 14, withers; 15, parotid glands; 16, throat; 
17, neck; 18, jugular vein; 19, shoulder; 20, breast; 21, ribs; 22, 
back; 23, loins; 24, hip; 25, flank; 26, belly; 27, haunch; 28, 
thigh; 29, buttock; 30, stifle; 31, leg; 32, tail; 33, hockor hough; 
84, cannon or shank bone; 35, arms; 36, knees; 37, passage for 
the girths; 38, elbow; 39, shank; 40, bullet; 41, pasterns; 42, 
coronet; 43, foot; 44, hoof; 45, fetlock. 

2. The male of the genus horse, in distinction 
from the female. 

3. Mounted soldiery; troops serving on horse- 
back; cavalry ; — used without the plural termina- 

tion; as, aregiment of horse. 

4. A frame with legs used for supporting some- 
ee! as a clothes-horse, a saw-horse, and the 

e. 

5. A frame of timber, &c., on which soldiers are 
made to ride for punishment. 

6. (Mining.) A mass of earthy matter or other 
wall-work inclosed between branches of a vein, as 
of coal, ore, &c.; hence, to take horse—said of a 
vein —is to divide into branches for a distance. 

de io) (a.) A foot-rope extending from the 
middle of a yard to its extremity, to support the sail- 

ors while they loose, reef, or furl the sails. (b.) A 
thick rope extended near the mast for hoisting a 
yard or extending a sail on it. Totten. 

To take horse. (a.) To set out to ride on horseback. 
(6.) To be covered, as amare. (c.) See No. 6, supra. 

Horse, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HORSED (hérst); p. pr. & 
vb. nN. HORSING. | 

1. To provide with a horse, or with horses; to 
mount on a horse. 

2. To ride or sit on any thing astride. 

Ridges horsed 
With variable complexions, all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him. 

3. To cover, as a mare; — said of the male. 

4. To take or carry on the back, ‘The keeper, 
horsing a deer.” Butler. 

Horse, v.i. To get on horseback. Shelton. 

Horse’/-ant,n. <A kind of large ant; the Yormica 
rufa, or horse-emmet. 

HGrse/back, n. 1. The back of a horse. 

2. The state or condition of being mounted on 
the back of a horse ; — used especially in the phrase 
on horseback. 

I saw them salute on horseback. Shak. 
H6rse/-biilm (-biim), n. (Bot.) A strong-scented 
plant of the genus Collinsonia, haying large leaves 
and flowers of a yellowish color, 
Horse’-béan, m. A kind of small bean usually 
given to horses. Mortimer. 
Horse/-blick, ». <A block or stage upon which 
one steps in mounting and dismounting from a 
horse. 
H6rse/-bdat, nm. 1. A boat used in conveying 
horses over a river or other water. 
. can boat moved by horses; a species of ferry- 

oat. 3 
Ho6rse/-boy, ». A boy employed in dressing and 

tending horses; a stable-boy. 

Horse/-break/er, n. One whose employment is 
to break horses, or to teach them to draw or carry. 

Ho6rse/-eiir, n. A railroad car drawn by horses. 

Horse’-eas/siad, n. (Bot.) A leguminous plant 

(Cathocarpus Javanicus), bearing long pods, which 

contain a black, cathartic pulp, much used in the 

East Indies as a horse medicine. 
Horse/-chést/nut (-chés'nut), ». (Bot.) (a.) A 

large nut, the fruit of a species of Zsculus (42. hip- 

pocastanum), eee ground, and fed to horses, 
whence the name. (0.) The tree itself, which was 
brought from Constantinople in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and is now common in the 
temperate zones of both hemispheres. The Amer- 
ican horse-chestnut is the bauckeye. 
HoOrse/-eldth, n. A cloth to cover a horse. 
Horse/-edurs/er,. 1. One that runs horses, or 
keeps horses for the race. Johnson, 

2. A dealer in horses, Wiseman. 

Horse/-eraib, n. A crustaceous fish; — called also 
horse-foot and king-crab. 

Horse’-eii/eum-ber, n. A large green cucumber. 

Mortimer, 

Ho6rse’-déal/er,n. One who buys and sells horses. 


Shak. 
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Horse/-dSe/tor, . One whose business is to cure 
sick horses; a farrier. ; 
Hoérse/-drénch (66), n. A dose of physic for a 
horse, Shak. 
Horse/-ém/met, n. A species of ant; horse-ant. 
aa penosaced, (fast), a Having a long, coarse 
ace, 
Horse/-fér/ry, n. 
horse-boat. [U.S. 
Horse/-fly, n. A large 
fly that stings horses, and 
sucks their blood. This 
characteristic distin- 
guishes them from the 
gadfly. The most com- 
mon American species is 
the Tabanus atratus, a 
large black fly, having 
two bands of jet across 
the eyes. 
Horse/-foot,. 1. A plant;—called also coltsfoot. 
2. A large crab, of the genus Limulus, shaped 
like a horse’s foot; king-crab; horseshoe. 
Horse’-gén/tian, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Triosteum ;— called also fever-wort. 
Horse’-guiirds (-giirdz, 72), n. pl. (Mil.) A body 
of cavalry for guards, 

The Horse-guards, the head-quarters of the British 
army in London;—so called from two mounted sentries 
before the entrance. 

Horse/-hair, ». The hair of horses, especially 
that of the mane and tail. 

Horse/-hoe,n. <A hoe for cleaning a field by means 
of horses. 

Hérse/-jéck/ey, n. A dealer in the purchase and 
sale of horses. 

Horse/-kmnave (-nav),n. [See KNAVE.] A groom. 
[ Obs. Chaucer. 

Horse/-kn6p (hoérs/nop), n. (Bot.) A plant of 
the genus Centaurea (C. nigra); knap-weed or 
knop-weed. 

Horse/-liugh (-lif), 7. 
laugh. 

HWoérse/-leech, n. 1. A large leech. 

2. A farrier; a veterinary surgeon. 

Horse/-leech/er-y, n. The business of a farrier; 
especially, the art of curing the diseases of horses. 

Ho6rse/-lit/ter,. A carriage hung on poles which 
are borne by and between two horses. Milton. 

Hoérse/ly, a, Having the qualities which a horse 
should have; — applied to a horse, as manly is to a 
man, 

Horse/-mack/er-el, n. (Jchth.) A spiny, finned 
fish (Caranz trachurus), about the size of the 
mackerel, distinguished by having a lateral line of 
larger keeled scales; the scad, ‘The flesh is oily 
and rank, 

Hoérse/man, n.; pl. HORSE/MEN, 

1. A rider on horseback; one who uses and man- 
ages a horse; a mounted man. 

2. (Mil.) A mounted soldier, 

3, A variety of pigeon. 

Horse/man-ship, n. The act or art of riding, and 
of training and managing horses; manege. 
Horse/-miir/ten, n. (Zntom.) A kind of large 
bee, of the genus Bombus. 
Horse’-méat, n. Food for horses; provender, 
Horse/=mill, n, A mill turned by a horse. 
Horse/-mil/li-mer, 2. One who supplies ribbons 
and other decorations for horses. Smart. 
Ho6rse/-mint, n. (Bot.) A large species of mint 
(Monarda punctata). It is common from New 
York southward, 
Horse/=-miis/¢le (-mis’sl), 7. 
shell-fish. 
Horse/-play, n. 

Lady 

Howe. 
Horse/-pdnd, n. A pond for watering horses. 
Horse’-pow’er,”. 1. The power which a horse 

is capable of exerting. 

2. (Mach.) A unit or standard by which the 
capabilities of steam-engines and other prime-moy- 
ers are measured; estimated as 33,000 pounds raised 
one foot in a minute. 

(2 Work is an exertion of pressure through space. 
The unit by which quantities of work are measurable, is 
the labor. necessary to raise one pound through the height 
of one foot. The rate at which work is done, is expressed 
in horse-power, and one horse-power is equivalent to the 
work done by continuous exertion at the rate of 35,000 
Ibs. raised through one foot in one minute; that is, to the 
performance of 33,000 units of work per minute. D. A. 
Clark. As a horse can exert such a force but six hours 
a day, one machinery horse-power is equivalent to that 
of 4.4 horses. Haswell. Nominal horse-power is a term 
still used in England to express certain proportions of 
cylinder, but of no value as a standard of measurement. 
The actual or indicated horse-power of an engine, is from 
three to five times the nominal horse-power: the ele- 
ments of its calculation are the speed of the piston, and 
the pressure upon it as shown by the indicator-card, or as 
calculated by approximate rules. See INDICATOR-CARD. 

3. A machine operated by one or more horses; a 
horse-engine. 

Hoérse/-pairs/lain, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 

Trianthema,. 
Horse’-rac¢e, 7. 

horses in running. 


A ferry which is passed by a 





Horse-fly (Hemipter). 


A loud, coarse, boisterous 


See LEECH, 


A large muscle or 


Rough, rude play. Dryden. 


G— has as much horse-play in her raillery as Miss 
W. Scott. 


A race by horses; a match of 
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Horse/-ra/¢cing, n. Practice of running horses. 

Horse/-rad/ish, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Nasturtium (N. Armoracia), a species of scurvy- 
grass, having a root of a pungent taste, much used, 
when grated, as a condiment, Gray. 

Ho6rse/-rad/ish Tree. (Bot.) A tree found in In- 
dia (Moringa [or Hyper anthora] pterygosperma), 
having pinnate leaves, and long, three-valved, pod- 
like capsules, largely used in curries, and to some ex- 
tent in medicine. The fresh root has a pungent odor 
and warm taste, much like that of a horse-radish. 

Horse/-rail/road,n. A railroad running through 
the streets of a town or city, on which the cars are 
drawn by horses. 

HoGrse/-rake, n. A rake worked by horse-power. 

Horse/-rtin, n. A contrivance in deep earthworks 
for drawing up and lowering, by a horse, a man 
with a wheelbarrow. Simmonds. 

Hiorse/shoe (-shoo),». 1. A shoe for horses, con- 
sisting of a narrow plate of iron bent into a form 
somewhat like the letter U, so as to fit the foot. 

2. Any thing shaped like a horseshoe. 
3. (Zodl.) A kind of crustacean. See HORSE-FOOT. 

HMoérse’/shge-héad (-shdo-htd), n. A disease of 
infants, in which the sutures of the skull are too 
open; — opposed to headmold-shot. 

Worse/shoe-img, n. The act or employment of 
shoeing horses. 

Horse/-sting/er,n. Same as DRAGON-ELY, q. Vv. 

Horse/=sug/ar (-shug/ar), nm. (Bot.) A shrub of 
the southern part of the United States (Symplocos 
tinctoria), whose leaves are sweet, and good for 
fodder, 

Horse/-tail, n. 1. (Bot.) A leafless plant, 
with hollow and rush-like stems. It is of 
the genus Lquisetum, and is allied to the 
ferns. The shrubby horse-tail is of the 
genus Ephedra. 

2. A Turkish standard. 
t= Commanders are distinguished by the 
number of horse-tails carried before them, or 

» plantedin front of their tents. Thus, the sultan 
has seven, the grand-vizier five, and the pachas 
three, two, or one. 

HWo6rse/-this/tle (-this/1),n. (Bot.) A rough, 
prickly plant, of the genus Cnicus. [Eng.] 

Morse’-téngue (-tting), n. (Bot.) A plant 
of the genus Ruscus. 

Horse/-vétch, n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Hippocrepis (H. comosa), cultivated Horse-tail 
for the beauty of its flowers;—called also (Zquise- 
horseshoe-vetch. tum flu- 

Horse/-way, viatile). 

Hoérse/-road, horses may travel. 

Horse’=-weed, n. (Bot.) A composite plant (Zri- 
geron Canadense), which is a common weed. 

Horse/’whip, n. A whip for driving or striking 
horses. 

Horse’whip, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HORSEWHIPPED 
(-hwipt); p. pr. & vb. nm. HORSEWHIPPING.] To 
strike with a horsewhip. | 

Mérse/wom-an, n. ; pl. HORSE/WOM/EN (-wim-en). 
A woman who rides on horseback, 

Horse’-worm (-wiirm), 7. A worm that infests 
horses; a bot. 

Hor-ta/tion, n. [Lat. hortatio, from hortari, to 
incite, exhort.] The act of exhorting, or giving 
eran exhortation; advice intended to encourage, 

are. 

Ho6r/ta-tive, a. ([Lat. hortativus. 
Giving exhortation; advisory. 

HO6r’ta-tive, n. A precept given to incite or en- 
courage; exhortation. 

For soldiers, I find the general, commonly, in their horta- 
tives, put men in mind of their wives and children. Bacon. 

WG6r’ta-to-ry (50), a. [Sp. hortatorio. See supra.] 
Giving exhortation or advice; encouraging; incit- 
ing; as, a hortatory speech. 

Hor-tén/sial (-ttn/shal), a. [Lat. hortensius, hor- 
tensis, from hortus, garden.] Fit for a garden. 
[ Obs. Evelyn. 

Hor’ti-etil/tor, n. [N. Lat., from Lat. hortus, 
garden, and cultor, a cultivator, colere, to cultivate ; 
Sp. horticultor, Fr. horticulteur.] One who culti- 
vates a garden, 

H6r’ti-etilt/tir-al (-ktlt/ynr), a. [Fr. horticultu- 
ral.| Pertaining to the culture of gardens. 

Hoér’ti-etilt/tire (-ktilt/yur, 53), n. [N. Lat. horti- 
cultura, from hortus, garden, and cultura, culture, 
colere, to cultivate; Fr. horticulture, Sp. horticul- 
tura, It. orticoltura.] The cultivation of a garden; 
the art of cultivating gardens. 

Hor’ti-etilt/tir-ist (-ktlt/ynr-), n. 
tices the art of cultivating gardens. 

Hort/ii-lam (hort/yu-lan), a. ([Lat. hortulanus, 
from hortulus, diminutive of hortus, garden; Sp. 
hortolano, hortelano, It. ortolano.] Belonging to a 
garden; as, a hortulan calendar. Evelyn. 

EYOr'tus Ste/eus. [Lat., a dry garden.] A col- 
lection of specimens of plants, carefully dried and 
preserved; an herbarium. 

Hort/yiird,». An orchard. See ORCHARD. 

Ho-sain/nd, n.; pl. HO-sAN/NAS. [Gr. woarvrd, from 
Heb. héshidhnnd, save now, save, we pray, from 
hdshia, to save, Hiphil of gdsha, and n@, a particle, I 
ask, pray, Gomert An exclamation of praise to 
God, or an invocation of blessings. _ 

Hose, n.; pl. HOSE (hz), formerly HO’/SEN (h6/zn). 

Sorters eat ere eo. es SN eS eee 





n. A way or road in which 


See supra.] 


One who prac- 
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ar & M. & N. H. Ger. hose, hose, O. H. Ger. 

osa, Icel. hosa, Dan. hose, stocking, boot, L. Lat. 
hosa, osa; whence O. Fr. hose, W. hos, It. wosa, O. 
Pg. osa, O. Sp. huesa.] 

1. Covering for the legs; close-fitting trowsers or 
breeches, as formerly worn, reaching to the knee. 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shanks. Shak. 
3. Covering for the lower part of the legs, includ- 
ing the feet; stockings. 
3. A flexible pipe, made of leather, or various 
other materials, and used for conveying fluids, es- 
pecially water, as to extinguish fires, &c. 
4. (Printing-presses.) A case connected by hooks 
with the platen, for guiding it in a horizontal posi- 
tion, and lifting it from the form. 
Hose hooks (Printing-presses), four iron hooks at the 
bottom corners of the hose, to which the platen is tied. 
WO/sier (hd/zher), m. One who deals in hose, or 
stockings and socks, &c., or in goods knit or woven 
like hose. 

HO/sier-y (hd/zher-}), 7. 
sicr. 

2. Stockings in geheral; a supply or assortment 
of stockings and socks. ie 

Hds/pi¢ce (his’/pees), n. [Fr., from Lat. hospitium, 
hospitality, a place where strangers are entertained, 
from hospes, stranger, guest; It. ospizio.] A place 
of refuge or entertainment for travelers on some dif- 
ficult road or pass, as among the Alps, kept by 
monks, who also occupy it as a convent. 

Hids/pi-ta-ble, a. [O. Fr. hospitable, N. Fr. hospt- 
talier, Pr. hospitaleir, It. ospitabile, ospitale, Sp. 
hospedable, hospital, Lat. hospitalis, from hospes, 

uest. 
7 a Coane and entertaining strangers with kind- 
ness and without reward; kind to strangers and 
guests; disposed to treat guests with generous kind- 
ness; as, a hospitable man. 

2. Proceeding from or indicating kindness to 
guests; manifesting generosity to strangers; as, a 
hospitable table; hospitable rites. 

To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. Goldsmith. 

Hds/pi-ta-bly, adv. Ina hospitable manner; with 
generous and liberal entertainment. 

Hds/pi-tage, n. [Lat. hospitagium, for hospitium. 
See Hospicr.] Hospitality. [Obs.] Spenser. 

H5ds/pi-tal (76) (Synop., § 130), m. [O. Fr. hospital, 
ospital, N. Fr. hdpital, Pr., Sp., & Pg. hospital, It. 
ospedale, from Lat. hospitalis,relating to a guest, hos- 
pitalia, apartments for guests, from hospes, guest. ] 

1. A place for shelter or entertainment; an inn. 
[ Obs.] Spenser. 

2. A building in which the sick or infirm are re- 
ceived and treated; a public or private institution 
founded for the reception and cure, or for the refuge, 
of persons diseased in body or mind, or disabled, 
and in which they are treated either at their own 
expense, or more often by charity in whole or in part. 

H6s/pi-tal, a. [Lat. hospitalis.] Hospitable. oF 

owell. 


1. The business of a ho- 


Wi6s/pi-tal-er, n. [From hospital.] 

1. One residing in a hospital for the purpose of 
receiving the poor and strangers. 

2. One of an order of knights who built a hospi- 
tal at Jerusalem, in A. D. 1042, for pilgrims. They 
were called Anights of St. John, and after the re- 
moval of the order to Malta, Anights of Malta. 

HWos/pi-tal/i-ty, n. [Lat. hospitalitas, Fr. hospita- 
lité, Pr. hospitalitat, Sp. hospitalidad, It. ospitalita.| 
The act or practice of one who is hospitable; recep- 
tion and entertainment of strangers or guests with- 
out reward, or with kind and generous liberality. 

Hospitality 1 have found as universal as the face of man. 

Ledyard. 

Hos/pi-tate, v.i. [Lat. hospitart, hospitatum, to be 
a guest, from hospes, guest.] To be the recipient 
of hospitality; to reside or lodge under the roof of 


another. [Obs.] Grew. 
Wbs/pi-tate, v.t. To receive with hospitality; to 
lodge. [Obs.] Cockeram, 


EXos-pt'ti-itim’ (hos-pish/i-tim’), n. 

1. A monastery where entertainment is also pro- 
vided for travelers; a hospice. 
2. (Law.) Aninn; a hotel. 

HX6s'po-dar’,n. (O. Slay. & Russ. gospodarj, gos- 
pod), gospodin, lord, master, allied to Gr. dea7orns.] 
A title of a prince in Moldavia and Wallachia; also 
applied to the governor appointed by the Turkish 
government over these provinces. Brande. 

Host,n. (O.Fr. & Pr. hoste, N. Fr. hdte, It. oste, 
Sp. huesped, Pg. hospede, from Lat. hospes, a stran- 
ger who is treated as a guest, he who treats another 
as his guest, a host.] One who receives or enter- 
tains another, whether gratuitously or for compen- 
sation; one from whom another receives food, lodg- 
ing, or entertainment; a landlord. 

Homer never entertained either guests or hosts with long 
speeches till the mouth of hunger be stopped. Sidney. 

HOst,n. [O. Fr. host, ost, Norm. Fr. houst, Pr. ost, 
Pg. hoste, Sp. hoste, hueste, It. oste, army, from Lat, 
hostis, enemy, L. Lat. army.] 

1. An army; a number of men embodied for war. 


‘“‘4 host so great as covered all the field.” Dryden. 
2. Any great number or multitude. ‘The num- 
bers of our host.” Shak. 
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Host, n. [Fr. hostie, Pr., Sp., & Pg. hostia, It. ostia, 
from Lat. hostia, sacrifice, victim, from hostire, to 
strike ; — applied to the Savior, who was offered for 
the sins of men (Rom. Cath. Church.) 'The con- 
secrated wafer, believed to be the body of Christ, 
which in mass is offered as a sacrifice. 

Host, v. é. To give entertainment to. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Host, v.i. To lodge at an inn; to take up entertain- 
ment. [Obs.] Shak. 

Hds/tage, n. [O. Fr. hostage, N. Fr. dtage, Sp. hos- 
taje, Pr. ostatye, It. ostaggio, and statico, L. Lat. 
hostagium, hostaticum, contracted from Lat. as if 
obsidaticum, from obsidatus ; obses, obsidis, hostage. | 
A person given as a pledge or security for the per- 
formance of the conditions of a treaty or stipula- 
tions of any kind, and on the performance of which 
the person is to be released. 

He that hath a wife and children hath given hostages to for- 
tune. Bacon. 

H6s/tel, n. le Fr. hostel, os- 

Hids/telszvy (Synop., § 130), § tel, hostellerie, Pr. hos- 
tal, ostal, ostalaria, Sp. hostal, It. ostale, ospitale, 
ostello, L. Lat. hospitale, hospitalis, from Lat. hos- 
pitalis, hospitalia. See HOSPITAL, and cf. HOTEL. ] 

1. Aninn. [Rare.] 

How loud, broad, deep,... is the plowman’s or the shep- 
herd’s mirth, as a hundred bold, sunburnt visages make the 
rafters of the old hostel ring ? Prof. Wilson. 

2. A small college, not endowed, in Oxford and 
Cambridge. [Obs.] 

HOs/tel-er, n. 1. The keeper of a hostel or inn. 

2. A student in a hostel, or small unendowed col- 
lege in Oxford or Cambridge. [Obs.] 

Whence we infer them to be no collegiates, but hostelers; 
not in that sense in which the spiteful Papists charged Dr. 
Cranmer to be one (‘an attendant on astable”’), but ‘*such as 
lived in a learned inn, or hostel, not endowed with reve- 
nues.” Fuller. 

Host/fess, n. 1. A female host; a woman who re- 
ceives and hospitably entertains guests at her house. 

2. A female who receives and entertains guests 
for compensation; a female innkeeper. 

Wost/ess-ship, n. The character or business of a 


hostess. Shak. 
Hos/tie, n. [Fr. hostie. See Hosr.] The conse- 
crated wafer; the host. [Obs.] Burnet. 


Hds/tile, a. [Lat. hostilis, from hostis, enemy; Fr. 
hostile, Sp. hostil, It. ostile.] Belonging to an.ene- 
my; appropriate to an enemy; showing ill-will and 
malevolence, or a desire to thwart and injure; oc- 
cupied by an enemy or a hostile people; inimical; 
unfriendly; as, a hostile force; hostile intentions ; 
a hostile country; hostile to a sudden change. 

Syn.— Warlike; inimical; unfriendly; adverse; op- 
posite; contrary; repugnant. 

H1és/tile-ly (109), adv. In a hostile manner. 

Wos-til/i-ty, n. [Fr. hostilité, Pr. hostilitat, Sp. 
hostilidad, It. ostilita.] 

1. The state of being hostile; public or private 
enmity; unfriendliness; animosity. 
Hostility being thus suspended with France. Hayward. 
2. An act of an open enemy; a hostile deed; es- 
pecially in the plural, acts of warfare ; attacks of an 
enemy. 
We have showed ourselves generous adversaries, .. . and 
have carried on even our hostilities with humanity. Atterbury. 
Syn.— Animosity; enmity; opposition; violence; ag- 
gression. 


HWds/til-ize, v.t. To make hostile; to cause to be- 


come anenemy. [0bs.] 
Hodst/ing, n. [From host, an army.] [Obs.] 
1. An encounter; a battle. Milton. 
3. A muster or review. Spenser. 


Hbs/tler (hés/ler, or 6s/ler) (Synop., § 1380), . [O. 
Fr. hostelier, N. Fr. hotelier, innkeeper, Pr. hosta- 
lier, ostalier, O. Sp. hostalero. See HOSTEL. ] 

1. The person who has the care of horses at an 
inn ;— so called because the innkeeper formerly at- 
tended to this duty in person. 

2. Any one who takes care of horses; a stable- 
boy; a groom. 

Host/less, a. [Obs.] ‘‘A hostless 
house.” Spenser. 


Inhospitable. 


Host/ry, n. ([Sp. hosteria, It. osteria, inn. See 
Host, guest, host.] 

1. A lodging-house; a hostel; an inn. Howell. 

2. A stable for horses. Dryden. 


H6t, a. [compar. HOTTER; superl. HOTTEST.] {A-S. 
hat, O. Sax. hét, D. heet, Sw. het, Dan. heed, hed, 
cel. heitr, O. H. Ger. heiz, N. H. Ger. heisz, allied 
to Gr. xaisty, to burn. ] 

1. Having much sensible heat; exciting the feel- 
ing of warmth in a great or powerful degree; very 
warm ;— opposed to cold, and exceeding warm in de- 
gree; as, a hot stove or fire; a hot cloth; hot liquors. 

2. Characterized by heat, ardor, or animation ; easi- 
ly excited or exasperated ; vehement; eager; violent. 


Achilles is impatient, hot, and revengeful. Dryden. 
There was mounting in hot haste. Byron. 
3. Lustful; lewd; lecherous. Shak. 


4. Acrid; biting; stimulating; pungent; as, hot 
as mustard or pepper. 

Syn.—Burning; fiery; fervid; glowing; eager; ani- 
mated; brisk; vehement; precipitate; violent; furious. 


Hate, bp. Called; named; styled. EQbes, See 
H0O’ten, HIGHT. gees 
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H6t/-béd, n. 1. (Gardening.) A bed of earth heated 
by fermenting substances, and covered with glass, 
intended for raising early plants, or for nourishing 
exotic plants. 

2. A place which favors rapid growth or develop- 
ment; as, a hot-bed of sedition. 

HOt/blast, n. (Jron Works.) A stream of heated 
air thrown into a furnace by means of a blowing- 
machine. 

H6t/-bléod/ed (-bltid/ed), a. Having hot blood, or 
rates an excitable disposition ; high-spirited ; irri- 
table. 

HO6t/-brained, a. Ardentin temper; violent; rash; 

recipitate; as, hot-brained youth. Dryden. 

Hoétch/pot, n. [Fr. hochepot, from hocher, to 

Hotch’/pdtch, shake, O. Fr. hocher, oscher, Pr. 
oscar, to notch, break. See HODGEPODGE. ] 

1. A mingled mass; a confused mixture of ingre- | 
dients; a hodgepodge. 

A mixture or hotchpotch of many tastes is unpleasant to 
the taste. ‘acon. 

2. (Law.) A blending of property for equality of 
division. Thus lands given in frank-marriage to one 
daughter, shall, after the death of the ancestor, be 
blended with the lands descending to her and to 
her sisters from the same ancestor, and then be di- 
vided in equal portions to all the daughters. In 
modern usage, a mixing together, or throwing into 
a common mass or stock, of the estate left by a per- 
son deceased and the amounts advanced to any par- 
ticular child or children, for the purpose of a more 
equal division, or of equalizing the shares of all the 
children; the property advanced being accounted 
for at its value when given. Bouvier. Tomlins. 


(= This term has been applied in cases of salvage. 


Story. It corresponds in a measure with collation in the 
civil and Scotch law. See CoLLation. Bouvier. Tom- 
lins. Erskine. 


H6t/-edck/les (-k6k/Iz), n. [Eng. hot and cockle; 
cockle perhaps corrupted for knuckle. Cf. Fr. main 
chaude, i. e., hot hand, equivalent to hot oe 
A childish play, in which one covers his eyes, an 
guesses who strikes him, or his hand placed be- 
hind him. 

Ho-tél’, n. [Fr. hdtel, for O. Fr. hostel. 

TEL. | 

1. A house for entertaining strangers or travelers ; 
a hostel or hostelry; an iim or public house; espe- 
cially, one of some style or pretensions. 

2. A palace or dwelling of a person of rank or 
wealth. [France.] 

EHOGtel-de-ville (0-t2)/dt-veel), n. [Fr.] City hall 
or town house. 

FXOtel-Dieuw (5--8/dei’),n. [Fr.] A hospital. 

W6t/-fliie, n. An apartment heated by stoves or 
steam-pipes, in which padded and printed calicoes 


See Hos- 


are dried. Ure: 
HOot/-héad/ed, a. Of ardent passions; vehement; 
violent; rash; impetuous. Arbuthnot. 


H6t/-house, n. 1. A house kept warm to shelter 
tender plants and shrubs from the cold air; a place 
in which the plants of warmer climates may be 
reared, and fruits ripened. 

2. A bagnio, or place to sweatin. [Obs.} Shak. 
3. A brothel. [Obds.] B. Jonson. 

H6t/-liv’ered, a. Of an excitable or irritable tem- 

erament; irascible. Milton. 

Hot/ly, adv. [From hot.] 1. Ina hot manner; ar- 
dently; vehemently; violently; as, a stag hotly 
pursued. 

2. In a lustful manner; lustfully. Dryden. 

Hot/-mouthed, a. Headstrong; ungovernable. 
That hot-mouthed beast that bears against the curb. Dryden. 

belch n. 1. The condition or quality of being 

ot. 
2. Heat or excitement of mind; violence; vehe- 
mence; fury. 

H5dt/-préss, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HOT-PRESSED (-prést); 
p. pr. & vb. n. HOT-PRESSING.] To apply heat to 
in conjunction with mechanical pressure, for the 
purpose of giving a smooth and glossy surface; as, 
to hot-press paper, linen, &c. 

H6Ot/-préssed (-prést), a. Pressed while heat is 
applied, for the purpose of giving a smooth and 
glossy surface, as paper and the like. 

HO6t/-shért, a. More or less brittle when heated; 
as, hot-short iron. 

HOdt/-spir/it-ed, a. Having afiery spirit. Irving. 

HOdt/spur, n. [hot and spur.] 1. A man violent, 


passionate, heady, rash, or precipitate. Shak, 
2. A kind of pea of early growth. Mortimer. 
Hot/spur, a. Violent; impetuous. Spenser. 
H6t/spurred (hdt/spurd), a. Vehement; rash ; 
heady; headstrong. Peacham. 


H6St/ten-tbt, n. [D. Hottentot, from hot and tot, 
two syllables of frequent occurrence in their lan- 
guage. Wedgwood. The native name is Quaqua.] 
(Geog.) One of a certain savage and degraded tribe 
of South Africa. 

Hottentot cherry (Bot.), a plant of the genus Cassine 
(C. maurocenia), having handsome foliage, with gener- 
ally inconspicuous white or green flowers. Loudon. 

H6t/-wall, n. (Gardening.) A wall constructed 
with flues for the conducting of heat, to secure or 
hasten the growth of fruit-trees. Brande. 

HOdt/-wéEll, n. (Low-pressure or Condensing Steam- 
engines.) A receptacle for the hot water drawn from 
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the condenser by the air-pump. This water is re- 
turned to the boiler, being drawn from the hot-well 
by the plunger-pump. 

Hou/dah, n. See HowpDAn. 

Hough (hdk), x. [Written also ade [A-S. héh, 
ho, the heel or the hough; Prov. Ger. héck, L. Ger. 
hacke, M. H. Ger. hake, D. hak, f., the heel; Ger. 
hacke, f., D. hak, m., hoe. Cf. HAcK, v.] 

_ 1. (a.) The joint on the hind leg of a quadruped, 
between the knee and fetlock, and which corre- 
sponds to the ankle-joint in man. (b.) That part of 
the leg between the leg-bone (¢ibia) and the eannon- 
bone, consisting of the ankle-bones more or less 
completely united. White. 

2. The posterior part of the knee-joint in man; 
the poples or ham. Dunglison. 

3. Anadz; ahoe. [Obs.] Stillingfleet. 
oe (hdk), v. t. [imp. & p. p. HOUGHED ; p. pr. 

& vb. n. HOUGHING. } 

1. To disable by cutting the sinews of the ham; 
to hamstring. 

2. To cut with a hoe. 
Houw/let,. An owl. 
Hoult, n. See Hour. 
Hound, 7. [Scot., 

A-8.; O. Sax., 

Fries., Dan., Sw., & 
N. H. Ger. hund, 
Teel. hundr, Goth. 
hunds, D. hond, O. 
Hi. Ger. hunt, allied 
to Lat. canis, Gr, 
kdwv, xuvds, Alba- 
nian xév, Skr. ¢va, 
gen. gunas, Lith. 
szu, for szwnis.] 

1. A dog; proper- 
ly, one which hunts 
ty the scent of 
game; as, a fox-hownd ; a blood-hound, and the like ; 
but often used more generally of any dog used for 
the purpose of hunting; as, a greyhound. 

2. (Naut.) A projection at the mast-head,on both 
sides, serving as a shoulder for the tops or trestle- 
trees to rest on. Totten. 

Hound, v.t. [imp.& p.p.HOUNDED; p.pr. & vb. n. 
HOUNDING. ] 

1. To set on the chase; to incite, as a hound, to 
pursuit. 

He who only lets loose a greyhound out of the slip, is said to 
hound him at the hare. Bramhall. 

2. To hunt; to chase. DP Estrange. 

3. To urge on, as by hounds; to incite or spur 
on; to force to action by repeated and clamorous 
demands; as, to hownd a person on to his own ruin. 

Hound/-fish, n. (Jchth.) A fish of the shark family. 
The smooth hound- 
fish is the Mustelus 
levis, which is es- * 
teemed delicate food 
in the Hebrides. 

Hound’s/-tongue 
(-tting), m. (Bot.) A 


[ Obs.] 
See HOWLET. 








Hound-fish. 
plant of the genus Cynoglossum;—so called from 


the shape of its leaves. 

Hogup,n. The same as Hoopoo. | [Obs.] 

Hour (our), n. [Lat. hora, Gr. pa, originally a 
definite space of time, fixed by natural laws; hence, 
in Greek, a season, the time of the day, an hour; Fr. 
heure, O. Fr. hore, houre, Pr. hora, ora, Sp. & Pg. 
hora, It. ora; whence Ger. uhr, clock, watch, hour. ] 

1. The twenty-fourth part of a day ; sixty minutes. 

2. The time of the day, as expressed in hours, 
minutes, &c., and indicated by a timepiece; as, 
what is the hour? at what hour shall we mect ? 

3. Fixed or appointed time; conjuncture; atime 
or occasion; as,itwas the hour of peril. ‘‘ His last 
hour of unrepenting breath.” Dryden. 

4. (pl.) Certain prayers in the Roman Catholic 
church, to be repeated at stated times of the day, as 
matins and vespers. 

5. (pl.) (Myth.) Divinities, regarded as the god- 
desses of the seasons or of the hours of the day. 

Lo! where the rosy-bosomed Hours, : 
Fair Venus’ train, appear. Gray. 

Sidereal hour, the twenty-fourth part of a sidereal day. 
— Solar hour, the twenty-fourth part of a solar day. — 
To keep good hours, to be at home in good season; not to 
be abroad late, or after the usual hours of retiring to rest. 

Hour’-in/gle, n. (Astron.) The angle between 
the hour-circle passing through a given body, and 
the meridian of a place, 

Hour’-¢ir’ele (our’sir/kl), n. (Astron.) (a.) Any 
circle of the sphere passing through the two poles; 
especially, one of the circles drawn on an artificial 
globe through the pole, and dividing the equator 
into spaces of 15°, or one hour, each. 
(b.) A circle upon an equatorial tele- 
scope lying parallel to the plane of the 
earth’s equator, and graduated in hours 
and subdivisions of hours of right as- 
cension. 

Hour’-glass (our’glis),. An instru- 
ment for measuring time, especially 
the interval of an hour, consisting of a 

lass vessel haying two compartments, 
rom the uppermost of which a quantity 
of sand, water, or mercury occupies an 





Hour-glass, 
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hour in running through a small aperture into the 
lower. 

02> A similar instrument measuring any other interval 
of time takes its name from the interval measured; as, 
a half-hour-glass, a half-minute-glass. <A three-minute- 
glass is sometimes called an egg-glass, from being used to 
time the boiling of eggs. 

Hour’-hand, 7. The hand or index which shows 
the hour on a chronometer. 

HMouri (hour’y), n. [Ar., properly Per. hiri, hard, 
har, from Ar. hair, pl. of ahwar, beautiful-eyed, 
black-eyed.] A nymph of paradise ;— so called by 
the Mohammedans. 

ih n. 1. (Astron.) A line indicating the 

our. 

2. (Dialing.) A line on which the shadow falls 
at a given hour; the projection of an hour-circle on 
a plane. 

Hour’ly (our/l¥), a. Happening or done every hour ; 

occurring hour by hour; frequent; often repeated. 
Observe the waning moon with hourly view. Dryden. 

We must live in hourly expectation of having the troops 
recalled. Swift. 

Hour’ly (ourl¥), adv. Every hour; frequently; 
continually. 

Great was their strife, which hourly was renewed. Dryden. 

Hour’-plate (our’plat), ». The plate of a clock or 
other timepiece on which the hours are marked; 


the dial. Locke. 
HMous/age, n. [From house.] A fee for keeping 
goods inahouse, [Obs. Chambers. 


House, n.; pl. HOUS/ES. [A-S., O, Sax., O. Fries., 
Goth., Icel., Sw., & O. H. Ger. hits, Dan. huws, D. 
huis, N. H. Ger. haus.] 

1. A building intended or used as a habitation or 
shelter for animals of any kind; but especially a 
building or edifice for the habitation of man; a 
dwelling-place, mansion, or abode for any of the 
human species. 

2. Household affairs; domestic concerns; inter- 
ests of housekeeping or of a family; particularly in 
the phrases to keep house, to maintain an independ- 
ent family establishment; to heep a good house, to 
carry on one’s domestic concerns with success, and 
especially to set a good table, to provide well for 
guests. 

3. Those who dwell inahouse together; a house- 
hold; a family. 

Cornelius, ...adevout man, and one that feared God with 
all his house. Acts x. 2. 

4. A family of ancestors, descendants, and kin- 
dred; a race of persons from the same stock; a 
tribe; especially, a noble family or an illustrious 
race; as, the house of Austria; the house of Han- 
over; the house of Israel, or of Judah. 

Two of a house few ages can afford. Dryden. 


5. One of the estates of a kingdom assembled in 
parliament or legislature; a body of men united in 
their legislative capacity; as, the Howse of Lords or 
Peers of Great Britain; the Howse of Commons; the 
House of Representatives. 

6. (Com.) A firm or commercial establishment; 
as, the house of Baring & Brothers. 

7. (Astrol.) A twelfth part of the heavens, as di- 
vided by six circles intersecting at the north and 
south points of the horizon, used by astrologers in 
noting the positions of the heavenly bodies, and 
casting horoscopes or nativities. The houses were 
regarded as fixed in respect to the horizon, and 
numbered from the one at the eastern horizon, called 
the ascendant, first house, or house of life, down- 
ward, or in the order of the planetary motions, the 
stars and planets passing through them in the re- 
verse order every twenty-four hours. 

8. A square on a chess-board, regarded as the 
proper place of a piece. 

9. A place where guests are received and enter- 
tained for compensation; an inn; a hotel; as, the 
Astor House in New York. 

House of call, a place, usually a public house, where 
journeymen connected with a particular trade assemble 
when out of work, ready for the call of employers. [Zng.] 
Simmonds. — House of correction, a prison for the pun- 
ishment of idle and disorderly persons, vagrants, tres- 
passers, &c.— House of God, a temple or church. — Re- 
ligious house, a monastery or convent.— To bring down 
the whole house, to draw forth a burst of applause from 
the entire audience in a theater, or other place of as- 
sembly. 

Syn.—Tenement; dwelling; residence. 
MEXT. 

House (houz), v.t. [imp. & p. p. HOUSED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. HOUSING.] [Sw. h@sian, O. Sw. husa, Sw. 
hysa, Dan. huse.] 

1. To admit to residence; to harbor. [ Obs.] 

Palladius wished him to house all the Helots. Sidney. 


2. To cover from the inclemencies of the weather ; 
to shelter ; to protect by covering ; as, to house 
wood; to howse farming utensils; to house cattle. 

At length have housed me inahumble shed. Young. 

3. To deposit and cover, as in the grave. Sandys. 

4. To drive to a shelter. Shak. 

House (houz), v.i._ 1. To take shelter or lodgings; 
to abide; to dwell; to reside. ‘To house with 
darkness and with death.” Milton. 

2. To have an astrological station in the heavens, 
“ Where Saturn houses.” Dryden. 


See TENE- 











HOUSING 


House/-boat, n. (Naut.) A covered boat. 

HMlouse’-bote,n. [Eng. house and bote, q.v.; whence 
Norm. Fr. husbote.] (Law.) A sufticient allowance 
of wood to which a tenant is entitled for repairing 
the house and for fuel. This latter is often called 
Jire-bote. ~ Craig. Washburn. Cowell. 

House/-break/er (hous’/brak/er), n. One who 
breaks open and enters a house with a felonious in- 
tent. 

House/-break/ing (hous/brak/ing), n. The act of 
breaking open and entering a house with a felonious 
purpose. 

(= If the crime is committed at night, it is called bur- 
glary. 

House’-earl, n. See CARL. 

House’-dég,n. A dog kept to guard the house. 

House/hold, n. 1. Those who dwell under the same 
roof and compose a family; those who belong to a 
family. 

I baptized also the household of Stephanas. 1 Cor. i. 16. 
2. Family life; domestic management. Shak. 

House/hold,a. Belonging to the house and family ; 

domestic; as, howsehold furniture ; household affairs. 

Household bread, bread made in the house or family; 
domestic or common bread, or that which is not of the 
finest quality. 

House/hold-er,. The master or chief of afamily; 
one who keeps house with his family. ‘ Towns in 
which almost every householder was an English 
Protestant.” Macaulay. 

House/keep-er, . 1. One who occupies a house 
with his family; a householder; the master or mis- 
tress of a family. Locke. 

2. A female servant who has the chief eare of the 
family, and superintends the other servants. 
3. One who lives in plenty, or exercises hos- 


pitality. Wotton. 

4. One who! keeps the house, or stays much at 
home. [0Obs.] 

You are manifest housekeepers. Shak. 

5. A house-dog. [Obs.] Shak. 


House/keep-ing, a. Domestic; used in a family; 
as, housekeeping commodities. 

House/keep-ing, n. 1. The family state in a 
dwelling; care of domestic concerns; management 
of home affairs. 

2. Hospitality; a plentiful and hospitable table; 
provisions. 

Tell me, softly and hastily, what’s in the pantry? Small 
housekeeping enough, said Phebe. V. Scott. 

Hous’el (houz/el), n. Le hisul, hésel, hisl, 
offering, sacrament, Icel. & O. Sw. hitsl, hunsl, 
Goth. hwnsl.] The eucharist; the sacred bread. 
[ Obs.] Tennyson. 

HMous’el,v.t. [A-S. haslian, Goth. hunsljan. See 
supra.| To give or receive the eucharist. [Obs.] 

House/-lamb, 7. A lamb kept in a house for fat- 
ting. 

Hiouse/lieek, n. [See LEEK.] (Bot.) A succulent 
plant of the genus Sempervivum (S. tectorum), 
originally a native of subalpine Europe, but now 
found very generally on old walls and roofs. It is 
very tenacious of life. Eng. Cyc. 

House/less, a. Destitute of a house or habitation; 
without shelter; as, the howseless child of want. 

House/lime, n. (Naut.) A small line formed of 
three strands, smaller than rope-yarn, used for seiz- 
ings, and the like ; — called also howsing. Totten. 

House/ling, a. The same as HOUSLING. 

House/-maid, n. A female servant employed to 
work in a house. 

House/=-pig’eon (-pij/un), m. A tame pigeon. 

Gregory. 

House’-rdom (28), 7. Room or place in a house. 

House’/-warm/ing,n. <A feast or merry-making 
at the time a family enters anew house. Johnson. 

House/wife (or htiz/wif) (Synop., § 130), 2. 

1. The mistress of a family; the wife of a house- 
holder; a female manager of domestic affairs. 

He a good husband, a good housewife she. Dryden. 

9,. A little case or bag for materials used in sew- 

ing, and for other articles of female work. [Written 

also hussy and huswife.] Shelton. 

House/wife, (v. ¢t To manage with skill and 

House/wive, economy; to husband, as afemale. 

Conferred those moneys on the nuns, which they have well 
housewived. Fuller. 

House’wife-ly, a. Pertaining to the mistress of a 
family, or to female management of home affairs ; 
like a housewife, ‘‘A good sort of woman, lady- 
like and housewifely.” W. Scott. 

Mouse/wife-ry, n. The business of the mistress 
of a family; female business in the economy of a 
family ; female management of domestic concerns. 

House/wright (-rit), n. An architect who builds 


houses. Fotherby. 
Hous/ing (houz/ing), p.a. Warped; crooked, as a 
brick. 


Hous/ing, n. [From house, v. t. 
covering, and Houss. | 

1. Cover or cloth over or under a horse’s saddle 
used for cleanliness, or as an ornamental or mili- 
tary appendage; a saddle-cloth; a horse-cloth. 

2. A covering or protection to any thing, as toa 
vessel laid up in harbor or dock; the act of putting 
under shelter. Kane, 

3. Houses, taken collectively. [Obs.] 


Cf. W. hws, a 
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HOUSLING 


4. A houseline. See HOUSELINE. 

5. (Arch.) («.) The space taken out of one solid, 
to admit the insertion of another. (b.) A niche for 
a statue. 

6. (Mach.) (a.) The part of the framing which 
holds a journal-box in place. See Jaw. (6.) The 
uprights supporting the cross-slide of a planer. 

Wous/ling, a. [See HouseEt.] Sacramental; as, 
housling fire, used in the ceremony of marriage. 
{ Obs.) Spenser. 
Houss, n. [Fr. housse, Norm. Fr. houce, from O. 
H. Ger. hulst, hulft, huluft, L. Lat. hulcia, hulcitum. 


Cf. Houster.] A covering. [0bs.] Dryden. 
Hove, imp. of heave. ‘ ‘ 
Wlove, v.t. To heave; to raise. [Obs.]_ Spenser. 


Hove, v.i. To hover around; to remain near ; to 
loiter; to lurk. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Hov’el,n. [Cf. W. hogyl, hogl, hogldy, hovel, shed, 
A-S. haf, palace, house, cave, den, and Prov. Eng. 
hove, to take shelter, heuf, shelter, home. ] : 
1. An open shed for sheltering cattle, protecting 
produce, &c., from the weather. Brande. 
2. A poor cottage; a small, mean house. 

Wv/el, v.t. [imp.& p.p. HOVELED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HOVELING.] ‘To putin a hovel; to shelter. 

Hov’el-ing,n. A method of securing agood draught 
in chimneys, or of preventing them from smoking, 
by covering the top and leaving openings in the 
sides, or by carrying up two of the sides higher than 
the other two. 

Hov/en(hov/n), a. Swelled or puffed out; — applied 
mostly to cattle when distended with gas from eat- 
ing too much green food. 

Hov’en, p. p. of heave. 

Hov’/er (hiiver), v.7.. [imp. & p. p. HOVERED ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. HOVERING.] [W. hofian, hofiaw, to hang 
over, hover, hevfanu, to rise over, hwb, a rising up. 

1. To hang fluttering in the air, or upon the wing; 
to remain in flight about or over a place or object; 
to be suspended in the air. 

A hovering mist came swimming o’er his sight. Dryden. 

Great flights of birds are hovering about the bridge, and set- 
tling on it. Addison. 

2. To hang about; to move to and fro in the 
neighborhood of, either threateningly, uncertainly, 
or watchfully. ‘ Agricola haying before sent his 
may yi to hover on the coast.” Milton. 

Hov/er,n. A protection or shelter by hanging over. 

Obs. 

Th cereund: n. Light ground. 

Hov/er-ing-ly, adv. Ina hovering manner, 

How, adv. ee AR, hwh, hwy, hwe, properly in- 
strum. of wha, whiit, who, what, pron. interrog., 
D. hoe, O. Sax. hueo, O. H. Ger. hweo, N. H. Ger. 
wie, Goth. hvaiva.] 

1. In what manner or way; by what means. 

How can a man be born when he is cld? John iii. 4. 

2. To what degree or extent; in what proportion ; 
by what measure or quantity. 

O, how love I thy law! it is my meditation all the day. 

Ps. cxix. 97. 

By how much they would diminish the present extent of 
the sea, so much they would impair the fertility, and fountains, 


Ray. 


and rivers of the earth. Bentley. 
3. For what reason; from what cause. 
Fiow now, my love! why is your cheek sopale? Shak. 
4. In what state, condition, or plight. 
How, and with what reproach, shall Ireturn! Dryden. 


te How is used in each sense, interrogatively, inter- 
jectionally, and relatively; it is often employed by itself, 
as an interrogation. interjection, or exclamation. ‘‘ How 
are the mighty fallen!” 2 Sam. i.27. With a following 
that, it is superfluous, and no longer in good use. 

Thick clouds put us in some hope of land: knowing how 
that part of the South Sea was utterly unknown. Bacon. 

HHow-a@dj’t (hou-5j/¥), n. [Ar.] 1. A traveler. 

2. A merchant;—so called in the East because 
merchants were formerly the chief travelers. 

How’be, conj. Howbeit. [Obs.] Spenser. 

How-bé@/it, conj. [Compounded of how, be, and it.] 
Be it as it may; nevertheless; notwithstanding; 
yet: but; however. 

Eow'dah,n. (Hind. & Ar. haudah, or haudadj, a 
litter on an elephant or camel, in which the Arabian 
ladies travel.] A seat intended to be fastened to the 
back of an elephant or camel, for two or more per- 
sons toridein. [Written also houdah.] 

How/dy, n. [Scot., also houdy-wife. Cf. O. Sw. 
Jordgumm, midwife, for jodgumma, from Ice). jod, 
offspring, and Sw. gumma, an old woman; or per- 
haps ludicrously formed from how @ ye, this gen- 
erally being the first question directed by a midwife 
to alying in woman.) <A midwife. prot. Eng.) 

How @ye. [Contracted from how do you? or how 
do ye?} How do you? how is your health? 

Hovwv’el, . <A tool used by coopers for smoothing 
their work, especially the inside of a cask, 

How’el, v.¢. To smooth, as a cask. 

How-tv’er, adv. 1. In whatever manner or degree, 
as, however good or bad the style may be, 

Q. At all events; at least. 
Our chief end is to be freed from all, if it may be, however 
from the grewtest evils. Tillotson, 


Wow-ivler, conj. Nevertheless; notwithstanding; 
yet; still; though; as, I shall not oppose your de- 
sign; I can not, however, approve of it. 


You might, howe’er, have took a fairer way. Dryden. 
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Syn.— However, AT LEAST, NEVERTHELESS, YET. 
These words, as here compared, have an adversative 
sense in reference to something referred to in the context. 
Hlowever is the most general, and leads to a final conclu- 
sion or decision. Thus we say, the truth, however, has 
not yet fully come out; i. e., such is the speaker's conclu- 
sion in view of the whole case. So also we say, however, 
you may rely on my assistance to that amount;i. e., at all 
events, whatever may happen, this is my final decision. 
At least is adversative in another way. It points out the 
utmost concession that can possibly be required, and still 
marks the adversative conclusion; as, at least, this must 
be done; whatever may be our love of peace, we must a 
least maintain the rights of conscience. Nevertheless de- 
notes that though the concession be fully made, it has no 
bearing on the question; as, nevertheless, we must go for- 
ward. Yet signifies, that however extreme the supposi- 
tion or fact conceded may be, the consequence which 
might naturally be expected does not and will not follow; 
as, though I should die with thee, yet will I not deny thee; 
though he slay me, ye¢ will I trust in him. 

How/itz (-its), m. The same as How1rzer. [Obs.] 

How/itz-er (hou/its-er, 109), 2. [Ger. hawbitze. See 
Hosit.) (Mil.) (a.) Z 
A gun so short that 
the projectile, which 
was hollow, could 
be put in its place 
by hand. [Obe.J (0.) 
A short, light can- 
non, having a cham- 
ber, intended to 
throw large projectiles with comparatively small 
charges. 

How/ker, n. [Called also hooker, D. hoeker.] 
(Naut.) (a.) A Dutch vessel with two masts, a main 
and a migzen mast. (b.) A fishing-boat with one 
mast, used on the coast of Ireland. 

Howl, v.i. [imp.& p. p. HOWLED (hould); p. p7. 
& vb. n. HOWLING.] [M. Ger. hfilen, M. H. Ger. 
hiulen, hiuweln, O. H. Ger. hinwilin, N. H. Ger. 
heulen, D. huilen, Dan. hyle, Sw. & Icel. yla, Lat. 
ululare, Gr. hg? 

1. To cry as a dog or wolf; to utter a loud, pro- 
tracted, and mournful sound; to make a prolonged 
cry, like that of a wolf or dog. 

Methought a legion of foul fiends 
Encompassed me and howled in my ears. Shak. 

2. To utter a sound expressive of distress; to cry 
aloud and distressfully ; to wail. . 

Howl ye, for the day of the Lord is at hand! Jsa. xiii. 6. 

3. To make a loud noise resembling the cry of a 
wild beast; to roar, as a tempest. 

Howling wilderness, a dreary and desolate place inhab- 
ited only by wild beasts. Deut, xxxii. 10. 

Howl, v. ¢. To utter or speak with outcry. ‘“Go.., 
howl it out in deserts.” Philips. 

Howl, n. The cry of a dog or wolf, or other like 
sound; aloud, piercing cry of distress; a yell. 

Howler, . 1. One who howls. 

2. (Zodl.) A gregarious monkey (Mycetes ursi- 
nus), remarkable for its nocturnal howlings. Its 
hyoid bone is expanded into a hollow drum, which 
is supposed to be connected with this peculiarity. 
It is found in the forests of South America, 

Howlet, n. site: also houlet; howlet, equiva- 
lent to owlet, diminutive of owl; O. H. Ger. hiwwela, 
hitwela, M.D. huile, diminutive of O. H. Ger. hawo, 
hao, N. H. Ger. whu ; Fr. hulotte, from O. Fr. huler, 
to howl.} An owl; an owlet. 

How/’qua, a. Of, or pertaining to, a certain fine va- 
riety of tea. 
How/so, adv. 

soever; however. 

How’/so-év’er, adv. 
ever. ] 

1. In what manner soever; to whateyer degree; 
however. 

2. Although; though; however. poh Shak. 

HWOx, v.t. (Cf. N. H. Ger. hiichse, hiickse, O. H. Ger. 
huhs&, hough, chambrel of a horse.] To hough; to 
hamstring. See Houeu. [Obds.] Shak. 

Hoy, n. [D. heu, heude, hode, Dan. & Sw. hoy, Ger. 
& Fr. heu.] (Naut.) A small vessel, usually rigged 
as asloop, and employed in conveying passengers 
and goods from place to place on the sea-coast. 

The hoy went to London every week loaded with mackerel 
and herrings, and returned loaded with company. », Cowper. 

Hioy, interj. [Cf. 0. Fr. hew, hu, hue, haye, a term 
of the chase. Cf. also AnoyY.] Hey! halloo! 

eet n.}; pl. HOY'MEN, One who nayigates a 

oy. 

Kneeland was...acommon hoyman to carry goods by water 
for hire. Hobart. 

Eiua-na@’eo (hwanii/ko), n. [Peruv.] The llama, 
a South American animal of about the size of a 
deer; Auchenia lama, or huanaco. Itis found in 
herds on the Cordilleras, and hunted for the sake of 
its fleece, from which articles of clothing are made. 

Prescott. 

Eitib, n. [See Hon.] 1. The central part, usually 
cylindrical, of a wheel; the nave. 

2. The hilt of a weapon; as, to drive a dagger 
into a body up to the hub. Halliwell. 

3. A rough protuberance or projecting obstruc- 
tion; as,ahubin the road. [U.8S.] 

4. A goal or mark at which quoits, &c., are cast. 

5. A projection on a wheel for the insertion of a 
pin; as, acrank-pin hub. [Written also hobd.] 





Howitzer. 


[Abbreviation of howsoever.] How- 
[ Obs.] 
[Compounded of how, so, and 


HUER 


Up to the hub, as far as possible in embarrassment or 
difficulty, or in business, like a wheel sunk in mire; toa — 
great extent; deeply involved. ; 

Hiib’/ble-bib/ble, n. A tobacco- 
pipe so arranged that the smoke 
passes through water, making a 
bubbling noise ; hence its name. 
The natives of India use a cocoa-nut 
shell partly filled with water, hay- 
ing a mouth-piece inserted at one 
part, and a pipe-bowl at another. 

Hitb/biib, ». [Cf. WHoosun, 
WuHoop, and Hoor.] A great noise 
of many confused voices; a tumult; 
uproar; riot. 

Hub/bub-boo!’, n. [Formed from 
the preceding wa A howling. Smart. 

Hitb’by, a. Full of hubs or projecting protuber- 
ances; as, a road that has been frozen while muddy 
is hubby. 4 S.] 
tick, v.i. [Ger. hdcken, héken. See HAwK, v.] To 
haggle in trading. wet Z 

Hitick, n. <A kind of river trout found in Germany. 

Hiick’a-back, n. A kind of linen with raised fig- 
ures on it, used for table-cloths and towels. 

Hiick/le, n. [Diminutive of Ger. hucke, the back.] 

1. The hip. 

2. A bunch or part projecting like the hip. 

Hiick’le-backed (htik/l-bikt), a. [See supra.] 
Having round shoulders. z 

Hiick/le-bér/ry (htik/1-), n. [Cf. Ger. puckelbeere, 
piickelbeere, pikelbeere, bickelbeere, bickbeere, heidel- 
beere.] (Bot.) (a.) A low branching shrub of the 
genus Vaccintwm (V. resinosum), with very stiff and 
crooked branches, and producing a small, black, 
edible berry, of pleasant flavor. (b.) The fruit of 
this shrub. [Written also whortleberry.] 

(s The genus Vacciniwm embraces a large number of 
species, including also the cranberry, bilberry, and blue- 
berry. The latter are retained by Gray for the genus 
Vaccinium, the various species of huckleberry being 
placed under the genus Gaylussacia, the common black 
variety being G. resinosa. 

Hitick/le-bone (htik/1), ». The hip-bone. 

HMiick’ster, n. [From Eng. huck, to haggle in trad- 
ing. Cf. HAWK, v.] 

1. A retailer of small articles, of provisions, nuts, 
and the like; a peddler; a hawker. 

2. A mean, trickish fellow. 

Hiick’ster, v.i. To deal in small articles, or in 
petty bargains. Swift, 
Hiick’ster-age, n. The business of a huckster; 
small dealings; piddling. ‘“‘Ignoble hucksterage of 
piddling tithes.” Milton. 

Hiick’stress, n. 





Hubble-bubble. 


A female peddler. 


Hid, n. [Cf. hood, O. Eng. hud, a covering, and 
cod, husk.] The shell or hull of a nut. [Prov. 
Eng.) Grose. 


Huddle, v. 7. ae & p. p. HUDDLED; p. pr. & vb. 
Nn. HUDDLING.] [Ger. hudeln, to do a thing hastil 
and carelessly, to bungle, O. Ger. hudel, huddel, 
rag, trash,] To press together promiscuously, from 
confusion, apprehension, or the like; to press or 
hurry in disorder; to crowd. ‘ The cattle huddled 
on the lea.” Tennyson. 

Huddling together on the public square. .. like a herd of 
panic-struck deer. Prescott. 

Hiud/dle, v.¢. 1. To perform hastily, carelessly, 
and negligently; to hurry and slight. 

Let him forecast his work with timely care, 
Which else is huddled when the skies are fair. Dryden. 
2. To put on; to do in haste or roughly ; — usu- 
ally with a following preposition or adverb; as, to 
huddle on, to put or press on in hurry and confu. 
sion ; to huddle up, to put or press together in 
haste; to haddle together, to crowd together con- 
fusedly ; to assemble without order, , 


Now, in all haste, they huddle on 
Their hoods and cloaks, Swift. 


Our adversary, huddling several suppositions together, ... 
makes a medley and confusion. Locke, 
Hiuid/dle, n. A crowd; a number of persons or 
things crowded together without order or regulari- 
ty; tumult; confusion. 

Wud/dler, n. One who throws things into confu- 
sion; a bungler. 

Hii/di-bras/tie, a. Similar in manner to Hudibras, 
or in the style of doggerel poetry. 

Hiiie (hi), ». [Formerly written hew ; A-S. hiw, hiow, 
heow, hid, heo, appearance, form, color, Sw. hy, col- 
or, esp. flesh color, Goth. hivi, shape, form, color.] 
Color; tint; dye. ‘* Flowers of all hues.” JDfilton. 

Hiie, n. [Norm. Fr. hwe, ery, clamor, Fr. huée, 
hooting, shouting, hwer, to hoot, shout, O. Fr. hu, 
an exclamation. Cf, Hoy.] A shouting or vocifer- 
ation, 

Tlue and cry (Law), a loud outery with which felons 
were anciently pursued, and which all who heard it were 
obliged to take up, and join in the pursuit till the malefac- 
tor was taken: in later usage, a written proclamation 
issued on the escape of a felon from prison requiring all 
persons to aid in retaking him. Burrill. 

Wiied (hid), a. Havingacolor. [Rare.] Chaucer. 

Hitie/less, a. Destitute of color. Hudibras. 

Hii’er, n. One who cries out or gives an alarm; es- 
pecially, on the English shores, a man stationed on 
a high point to give notice to fishers as to the move- 
ment of shoals of fish. Carew. 
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HUFF 


Wuff, n. (See infra.) 1. A swell of sudden anger 
or arrogance; a fit o Eee and anger; a 
rage. ‘ Left the place ina na W. Irving. 

“3. A boaster; one swelled with a false opinion of 
his own value or importance. 

Lewd, shallow-brained Augs make atheism and contempt 
of religion the badge of wit. South. 

Whiff, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HUFFED (hiift); p. pr. & 
vb. N. HUFFING.] [A modification of O. Eng. hoove, 
hove, equivalent to heave, q. v.] 

1. To swell; to enlarge; to puff up. Grew. 

2. To treat with insolence and arrogance ; to 
chide or rebuke with insolence; to hector; to bully. 
tiff, v.i. 1. To dilate or enlarge; to swell up; as, 
bread huffs. 

2. To bluster or swell with anger, pride, or arro- 
gance; to storm. 

This arrogant conceit made them huff at the doctrine of 
repentance, South, 

3. To remove aman from the board, as in chess 
or draughts. Wright. 

Huff/-eap,a. Huffy; swaggering. [Obs.] ‘‘Huff- 
cap terms and thundering threats.” Hall. 

Hitff’er,. A bully; aswaggerer; a blusterer. 

Hiuff/i-mess,n. The state of bcing huffy or puffed 


up; petulance. Hudibras. 
Wusiish, a. Disposed to put on swelling, petulant, 
or bullying airs; arrogant. Johnson. 


Haff/ish-ly, adv. With arrogance or blustering. 

Muff/ish-mess, n. Arrogance ; petulance ; noisy 
bluster, Johnson. 

Hufi/y, a. 1. Puffed up; swelled; as, huffy bread. 

2. Characterized by arrogance, bluster, or petu- 
lance; as, a huffy person. 

Mitig, v.t. [imp.& p.p. HUGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HUGGING.] [O. Eng. hoge, hugge; A-S. hogian, to 
meditate, think, Goth. hugjan, to think, hugs, mind, 
Icel. huga, to think, care, hugga, to console, Sw. 
hugna, to exhilarate, héigna, to hedge, wall in, D. 
hugen, to flatter, Dan. hygge, to guard, A-S. hégan, 
hégian, to wall in, guard, hege, haga, hedge, Ger, 
hegen, hiigen, O. Dan. hiige, to fence, hug, cherish. 
See HEDGE.] 

1. To press closely within the arms; to embrace 
closely; to clasp to the bosom; to grasp or gripe. 
** And hugged me in his arms.” Shak. 

2. To embrace closely ; to hold fast; to treat with 
fondness. 

We hug deformities if they bear our names. Glanville. 

3. (Naut.) To keep close to; as, to hug the land; 
to hug the wind. Totten. 

To hug one’s self, to congratulate one’s self; to chuckle. 


Hitig, v.i. To crowd together; to cuddle; as, to hug 
with swine. Shak. 


Hug, n. A close embrace; aclasp or gripe. 
Hie, a. [compar. HUGER; superl. HUGEST.] [O. 
Eng. hogge, houge, D. hoog, Ger. hoch, O. Fr. 


ahugue, ahoege. See Hiau.] 

1. Very large or great; enormous; monstrous; 
immense; as, a wge mountain; a huge ox. 

2. Extended; very great; carried to a high de- 
gree;—inelegantly applied to space, distance, and 
degree; as,a huge space; a huge difference; ahuge 
feeder, 

Instantly was set 
The huge confusion. Chapman. 


It is a Auge folly rather to grieve for the good of others than 
to rejoice for that good which God hath given us of our own. 
Bp. Taylor. 
Syn.— Enormous; gigantic; colossal; immense; pro- 
digious; vast. 
Witige’ly, adv. 
mensely. 
Dotlrit not flow as hugely as the sea? Shak. 
Witige’ness, mn. Enormous bulk or largeness; as, 
the hugeness of a mountain or of an elephant. 
Hiuge’otts, a. Huge. (Obs. and low.] “Hugeous 
length of trunk.” Byrom. 
iitig’ger,n. One who hugs or embraces. 
Wiis’/ger-miig’/ger, n. (Scot. huggrie-muggrie ; 
Prov. Eng. hugger, to lie in ambush, to lurk about, 
mug, fog, mist, muggard, sullen, displeased.] Pri- 
vacy; secrecy. [Collog. and low.] 
Many things have been done in hugger-mugger in ear ser 
ruler. 
1. Secret; clandestine; 


Very greatly ; cnormously ; im- 


Hiig’/Ser-mitig/Zer, a. 
close; sly. 
__ 2. Confused; disorderly ; poor; mean; contempt- 
ible; as, hugger-mugger doings; hugger-mugger 
condition. 

HMiig/gle, v.t. To hug; to clasp. [Obs.] Holland. 

Hia/guenot (hi/ge-not), ». [Fr., properly dimin- 
utive of Hugon, Hugo, and originally a heretic and 
conspirator of this name.] (Zccl. Hist.) A French 
Protestant of the period of the religious wars in 
France in the sixteenth century. 

HWua’/sue not-ism, n. [Fr. huguenotisme.] The re- 
ligion of the Huguenots in France. 

Hu/sy,a. [From huge.] Vastin size. [Obs.] Dryden. 

Wui’sher (hwé/sher), ». [Fr. hwissier, properly a 
door-keeper, O. Sp. wvier, It. wsciere, L. Lat. ustia- 
rius, Lat. ostiarius, from O. Fr, hwis, Prov. wis, us, 
O. Sp. uzo, It. usctio, Lat. ostium, door, from os, 
mouth, opening.] An usher, [00s,] See UsHER. 

B, Jonson. 
Hui/sher, v.¢. Tousher. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 
Hittke, n. [O. Fr. huque, L. Lat. huca, from D. huih, 
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O. D. huycke, perhaps for hoedke, from hoeden, hue- 
den, to keep, cover; but cf. also Hykre and HAIK.] 
A cloak; ahyke. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Hitileh, ». [A modification of huuch,q.v.] A bunch 
orhump. [0Obs.] Cotgrave. 
Hiilch’y, a. Much swelling; gibbous. [0Obs.] 
Wwlk,n. [A-S. hulce, a light, swift ship, hule, a 


cabin, cottage, den, D. hulk, O. D. hulcke, a ship of 


burden, L. Ger. holk, M. H. Ger. holche, O. H. Ger. 
holcho, a swift ship, from Gr. 6Axas. See Hot- 
CAD. 
Ls ne body of a ship, or decked vessel of any 
kind; — especially applied to the body of an old 
ship or vessel which is laid by as unfit for service. 
“ Some well-timbered hulk.” Spenser, 
2. Any thing bulky or unwieldy. Shak. 
Sheer-hutk, an old ship fitted with an apparatus to fix 
or take out the masts of a ship.— Zhe hidks, old or dis- 


masted ships, formerly used as prisons. [£ng.] 
HMwlk, v.¢. To take out the entrails of; as, to hulk 
a hare. Ainsworth. 


Hiulk’y,a. Bulky; unwieldy. [Obs. or Prov.] 

Will, n. [A-S. hule, hulv, the hard shell, hull, or 
crust of a thing, H. Ger. iiille, covering, husk, case, 
from hiillen, O. H. Ger. & Goth. huljan, to cover, 
from O. H. Ger. & A-S. hélan, N. H. Ger. hehlen, to 
hele, conceal; Ger. hitlse, hull, husk, shell, likewise 
from héian, to hele. Cf. HELE.] 

1. The outer covering of any thing, particularly 
of anutor of grain; the husk. 

2. (Naut.) The frame or body of a vessel, exclu- 
sive of her masts, yards, sails, and rigging. Totten. 

Hull down, having the hull, as of a ship, concealed by 
the convexity of the sea, on account of the distance from 
the observer.— Zo lie a-hull (Naut.), to lie as a ship 
without any sail upon her, and her helm lashed a-lee. — 
To strike a-hull, to take in the sails in a storm, and lash 
the helm on the lee-side of a ship. 

Wull, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. HULLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HULLING. ] 

1. To strip off or separate the hull or hulls of; 
as, to hull grain. 

‘ - To pierce the hull of, as a ship with a cannon- 
all. 

Witill, v. 7. To float or drive on the water, like the 
hull of a ship, without sails. Milton. 

HullVer, n. One who, or that which, hulls; espe- 
cially, an agricultural machine for separating seeds 
from their hulls. 

Huille-gtill’, n. <A play or game of children. 

Wull’y, a. Having husks or pods; siliquous. 

Hw/lo-ist, n. The same as HyLorst, 

Hii’lo-thé/igm, n. Hylotheism. 

Huil/ver, n. [O. Eng. hulfere; D. huist, L. Ger. 
hulst, hulse, hulsbom, M. H. Ger. huls, O. H. Ger. 
hulis, whence Fr. houx. Cf. Hotty, HOLLY-TREE, 
and Hotm.] Holly, an evergreen shrub, or tree. 
See HOuty. 

Him, v. i. 
HUMMING. ] 
len. ] 

1. To make a dull, prolonged, nasai sound, like 
that of a bee in flight; to drone; to murmur; to 
buzz; as, a top hums. 

2. To make a drawling sound through the nose 
in the process of speaking, from embarrassment or 
affectation. ‘‘ He hwmmed and hawed.” Hudibras. 

3. To make as if speaking or praying, but with- 
out opening the mouth, or articulating; to mumble; 
to drone. 

The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 
And huns. A. 
4, To make a dull, heavy noise like a drone. 
Still Awmming on, their drowsy course they took. Dope. 

Hitim,v.z. 1. To sing with shut mouth; to murmur 
without articulation ; to mumble; as, to hwma tune. 

2. To greet with a murmur or buzz of approba- 
tion. , 

3. To flatter by approving; to cajole; to impose 
on. [Collog. and low.] 

Him, 7. 1. The noise of bees in flight, of a swiftly 
revolving top, of a whirling wheel, or the like; a 
drone; abuzz. ‘The shard-borne beetle with his 
drowsy hum.” Shak. 

2. Any inarticulate and buzzing sound; as, 
(a.) The confused noise of a crowd heard at a dis- 
tance. ‘ But midst the crowd, the hwm, the shock 
of men.” Byron. (b.) A buzz or murmur of appro- 
bation; as, a hwm of applause. (c.) An inarticulate 
sound or murmur uttered by a speaker in pauses 
from embarrassment, &c, ‘' These shrugs, these 
hums and haws.’? Shak. 

3. An imposition or hoax. 

| Wiim, ». A kind of strong liquor formerly used, 
regarded by some as a mixture of ale or beer and 
spirits. [Obs. Beau. § Fl. 

HMiim, interj. [Cf. Hem.] Ahem; hem; a sound 
with a pause implying doubt and deliberation. Pope. 

Hi/man, a. [Lat. hwmanus, from homo, man; Fr. 
humain, Pr. human, uman, Sp. & Pg. humano, It. 
wmano. 

1. Belonging to man or mankind; having the 
qualities or attributes of a man: pertaining or re- 


(imp. & p. p. HUMMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
{Ger. hwmmen, humsen, D. homme- 





Shak. 





lating to the race of man; as, a hwman voice; hu- 
man shape; human nature; human knowledge; 
human life. 

To err is human; to forgive, divine. 


Pope. | 
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2. Profane; not sacred or divine; as, a human 
author. [Obs. Browne. 
Hvti/man, x. human being; one of the race of 
man. [fare and inelegant.) “ Sprung of humans 
that inhabit earth.” Chapman. 
In this world of ours, . . . we Humans often find ourselves 
we can not tell how, in strange positions. Prof. Wilson’ 
Hw/man-ate,a. [L. Lat. hwmanatus, Pr. humanat. | 
| Indued with purranlty [ Obs.] Cranmer. 
MWu-mane’,a. (Lat. humanus. See HuMAN.] 
1. Pertaining toman; human. [0Obs.] 
When we had been taught all the mysterious articles, we 
could not, by any humane power, have understood them. 
Bp. Taylor. 
2. Having the feelings and dispositions proper to 
man, and a disposition to treat other human beings 
or animals with kindness; kind; benevolent. 
Syn.—Kind; sympathizing; benevolent; mild; com- 
passionate; tender; merciful. 

Hu-mane/ly, adv. In a humane manner; with 
kindness, tenderness, or compassion; as, the pris. 
oners were treated hwmanely. 

Hu-mane/ness (109), 2. The quality of being hu. 
mane; tenderness. Scott. 

Hu-man/ies, n. sing. The doctrine or science of 
human nature, or of matters pertaining to human: 
ity. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] Collins. 

Hu-man/i-£¥, v.t. [Lat. hwmanus, human, and fa- 
cere, to make.] To make human; to invest witha 
human body or personality; to incarnate. [ZLare.] 
“The humanifying of the divine Word.” = 

H. B. Wilson. 
Hi/manmist, x. [Fr. humaniste, Sp. humanista, It. 
wumanista. | 
1. One who pursues the study of the humanities 
(litera humaniores), or polite literature;—a term 
used in various European universities, especially 
the Scottish. Brande. 
2. One versed in the knowledge of human na- 
ture. Shaftesbury. 

Hu-man/i-ta/ri-an, n. [Lat. humanitas, hwmanus ; 
Fr. humanitaire.) One who denies the divinity of 
Christ, and believes him to be a mere man. 

Hu-man/i-ta/ri-an, a. Pertaining to humanita- 





rians. Motley. 
Hu-mian/i-ta/ri-an-ism, n. The doctrine of the 
humanitarians. 


Hii/ma-ni/tian (-nish/an), 7. A humanist. [ Obs.] 
B. Jonson. 

Hu-man/i-ty, n. [Lat. hwmanitas, Fr. humanité, 
Pr. humanitat, Sp. hwmanidad, It. ee 

1. The quality of being human; the peculiar na- 
ture of man, by which he is distinguished from 
other beings. 

2. Mankind collectively; the human race. 

If he is able to untie those knots, he is able to teach all hu- 
manity. Glanville. 

It is a debt we owe to humanity. S. S. Smith, 

3. The quality of being humane; the kind feel- 
ings, dispositions, and sympathies of man; kind- 
ness; benevolence; especially, a disposition to re- 
lieve persons in distress, and to treat all creatures 
with tenderness. 

4. Mental cultivation befitting man; liberal edu- 
cation; instruction in classical and polite literature. 
“ Being polished with hwmanity and the study of 
witty sciences.” Holland. 

5. (pl.) The branches of polite or elegant learn- 
ing, as language, grammar, rhetoric, poetry, and 
the study of the ancient classics; belles-lettres. 
[Scot.] ‘‘ Philology or polite literature, or the hu- 
manities, as they are called.” Jortin, 

HG@/man-i-za/tion, n. The act of humanizing. 

Hii/man-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. HUMANIZED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. HUMANIZING.] [Fr. humaniser.] To 
render human or humane; to soften; to subdue 
dispositions to cruelty, and render susceptible of 
kind feelings. 

Was it the business of magic to humanize our natures with 
compassion? Addison. 

Hiii/man-ize, v. i. To become or be made more 
humane; to become civilized; to be ameliorated, 

By the original law of nations, war and extirpation were the 
punishment of injury. JZ/wnanizing by degrees, it admitted 
slavery instead of death; a further step was the exchange of 
prisoners instead of slavery. B. Franklin, 

Ha/man-iz/er,n. One who renders humane. 

Hiai/man-kind (78), n. The race of man; mankind; 
the human species. Pope. 

Ha/man-ly, adv. 1. In a human manner; atter 
the manner of men; according to the opinions or 
knowledge of men; as, the present prospects, hu- 

| manly speaking, promise a happy issue. 

_2. Kindly; humanely. [0bds.] Pope. 

Wu-ma/tion, ». [Lat. hwmatio, from humare, to 
cover with earth, to inter, from humus, the earth, 
ground, soil.] Interment; inhumation. [Lare.] 

Hiuim/-bird,n. See HUMMING-BIRD. 

Hitim/ble (76) (Synop., § 180), a. ee HUM- 
BLER; superl. HUMBLEST.] [Fr. humble, O. Fr. 
humle, humele, humile, Pr. & O. Sp. humil, Sp. & Pg. 
humilde, It. wmile, from Lat. humilis, on the ground, 
low, from hwmus, the earth, ground. ] 

1. Not high or lofty; low; unpretending; mean; 
as, a humble place or cottage. ‘ Thy humble nest 
built on the ground.” Cowley. 

2. Thinking lowly of one’s self; claiming little 
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for one’s self; not proud, arrogant, or assuming; 

thinking one’s self ill-deserving or unworthy, when 

judged by the demands of God; lowly; meek; 
modest. 

She must be humble who would please. Prior. 
Without a humbdle imitation of the divine Author of our 

blessed religion, we can never hope to be a happy nation. 
George Washington. 

[Obs.] ‘Humble heels.” 

Holland. 

To eat humble pie, to take up with mean fare, and 
hence, to endure niortification ; to submit tamely to insult 
or injury; to look or act in a meanly humble and coward- 
ly manner;—said to be derived from a pie made of the 
entrails or hwmbles of a deer. See HUMBLES. 

Halliwell. Thackeray. 

Hiim/’ble, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. HUMBLED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. HUMBLING. | ‘ 

1. To bring low; to reduce the power, indepen- 
dence, or exaltation of; to bring down; to lower; 
to abase; to mortify. 

Take thou this purse, thou whom the heaven’s plagues 

Have humbled to all strokes. Shak. 

2. To make humble or lowly in mind; to abase 
the pride of; to reduce the arrogance and self- 
dependence of; to make meek and submissive to 
the divine will ; — often used reflexively. 

Hezekiah hwnbled himself for the pride of his heart. 

2 Chron. xxxii. 26. 

Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of God, 
that he may exalt you. 1 Pet. v. 6. 

3. To break; to make sore. [Obs.] ‘‘Kibed or 
humbled heels.” Holland. 

»—To abase ; lower; depress ; humiliate ; dis- 
grace; degrade; sink. 

Hiim/ble-bee, n. [O. H. Ger. humbal, humpal, M. 
H. Ger. humbel, N. H. Ger. hummel, D. homme’, 
Dan. humle, Sw. hwmla; probably from hum, q. v. 
Cf. BUMBLEBEE.] (Zntom.) A large, hairy bee, of 
a black color, with bands of yellow or orange, con- 
stituting the genus Bombus ; a bumblebee. 

t=" The bees of this genus form societies as the honey- 
bee does, but construct their hives under ground. 

Hiim/ble-eow, 2. A cow without horns. WV”. Scott. 

Hium/ble-mouthed, a. Mild; meek. Shak. 

Hiim/ble-ness, n. The state of being or feeling 
humble or low; humility; meekness. 

Hiam/ble-plant, 7. (ot.) A plant of the genus 
Mimosa (M. sensitiva); a species of sensitive plant. 

Hiim/bler, 7. One who, or that which, humbles; 
one who reduces pride or mortifies. 

Hiim/bles( blz), ». pl. [See UMBLES and NOMBLES. ] 
Entrails of a deer. [Written also wmbles.] Johnson. 

Hiim/bless, 7. [O. Fr. hwmblesse.] Humbleness; 
humility; abasement; low obeisance. Spenser. 

Hiuim/bly, adv. Ina humble manner; with modest 
submissiveness; with humility; lowly. 

Hope humbly, then; with trembling pinions soar; 
Wait the great teacher, Death, and God adore, Pope. 

Wiim/boldt-i-lite (-bolt-, 49),. (Min.) A variety 
of mellite found in the lavas of Vesuvius, and con- 
sisting chiefly of alumina, lime, and silica. Dana. 

Him /boldt-ine, n. [From Humboldt.) (Min.) A 
native oxalate of iron; oxalite. 

Wim /boldt-ite (49),». [From Humboldt.] (Min.) 
Borosilicate of lime, a rare variety of datholite. 

MWitim/btig, n. [Probably from hwm, to impose on, 
eae and bug, a frightful object, bugbear.] [ Col- 
og. 

1. An imposition under fair pretenses; something 
contrived in order to deceive and mislead; a piece 
of trickery; a hoax. 

2. A spirit of deception; trickishness. 

3. One who deceives or hoaxes; a trickish fel- 
low. Sir J, Stephens. 

Him/big,v.t. [imp.&p.p. HUMBUGGED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. HUMBUGGING.] To deceive; to impose on; 
to cajole; to hoax. [Colloq.] 

Him/big-ger, n. One who humbugs. 

Hiim/btig ger-y,. The practice of imposition, 

Hiim/drtim, a. [Probably from hum and drum, 
for drone, q. v.} Dull; stupid. “A humdrum 
crone.” Bryant. 

Hiim/dritim, 7. A stupid fellow; a drone. 

Hiu-méet’, v.t. [Lat. hwmectare, humectatum, 

Hu-méet/ate, from humectus, moist, from hz- 
mere, to be moist; Fr. hwmecter, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
humectar, It. umettare.| To moisten; to wet; to 
water. [Obs. Howell, 

Hu-mée/tant, a. [Lat. humectans, p. pr. of hu- 
mectare, to wet.] Tending to increase the fluidity 
of the blood. 

Hii/mee-ta/tion, n. [Fr. hwmectation, Pr. humec- 
tacio, Sp. hwmectacion, It. wmettazione.] The act 
of moistening, wetting, or watering. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Hu-méetfive, a. Tending to moisten. [Obs.] 

Hii/mer-al, a. [Lat. humerus, the shoulder; Fr. 
huméral.| Belonging to the shoulder; as, the hu- 
meral artery. 

EXit!me-rvits,n. [Lat.] (Anat.) (a.) The large cy- 
lindrical bone of the arm between the shoulder and 
the elbow. (b.) The shoulder or upper part of the 
arm, including the shoulder-joint, the scapula, and 
the clavicle, with their uniting ligaments and mus- 
cles. 

Him/him, n. 
made of cotton. 

Hii/mie, a. [Lat. hwmus, the earth, ground; Fr. 


3. Sore; bruised. 


A kind of plain, coarse India cloth, 
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humique.] (Chem.) Pertaining to, or derived from, 
mold. Cooley. 

Humic acid, an acid formed from mold by boiling it with 
alkalies, and adding acids to the solution;—called also 
ulmic acid. ulmine, and gete acid. 

Hiai'mi-eu-ba/tion, n. [Lat. humus, the ground, 
humi, on the ground, and cubare, to lie down.}] A 
lying on the ground. [0Obs.] Bramhall. 

Hwmid, a. [Lat. humidus, from humere, to_be 
moist; Fr. hwmide, Pr. humid, Pg. hawmido, Sp. hu- 
medo, It. wmido.] Containing sensible moisture; 
damp; moist; as, a hwmid air-or atmosphere ; some- 
what wet or watery; as, hwmid earth; consisting of 
water or vapor. ‘Evening cloud or hwmid bow.” 

Milton. 

Wu-mid/i-ty, n. Le humidité, Pr. humiditat, It. 
wmidita, Sp. humidad, humedad.| Moisture; damp- 
ness; a moderate degree of wetness, which is per- 
ceptible to the eye or touch; —used especially of 
the atmosphere, or of clothing, and the like, which 
have absorbed moisture from the atmosphere. 

Hiai/mid-ness, n. Humidity. 

Hii/mi-fiise, a. [Lat. hwmus, ground, and fundere, 
fusum, to spread.) (Bot.) Spread over the surface 
of the ground; procumbent. Gray. 

HWu-mil/i-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HUMILIATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Boa Oe [Lat. humiliare, hu- 
miliatum, Fr. humilier, Pr. humiliar, Sp. humillar, 
It. wmiliare. See HuMBLE.] To reduce to a lower 
position in one’s own eyes, or in the eyes of others; to 
humble; to depress; as, humiliated slaves. 

Hu-mil/i-a/tion, n. [Lat. hwmiliatio, Fr. humitlia- 
tion, Pr. humiliacio, O. Sp. hwmiliacion, N. Sp. hu- 
millacion, It. umiliazione. | 

1. The act of humiliating or humbling; abase- 
ment of pride; reduction to a lower position; mor- 
tification. 

2. The state of being humiliated, humbled, or re- 
duced to lowliness, meekness, or submission. 

The former was a humiliation of Deity; the latter, a Awnil- 
iation of manhood, Hooker, 

The doctrine he preached was humiliation and ase 

wift. 

HMu-mili-ty, n. [Lat. humilitas, Fr. hwmilité, Pr. 
humilitat, Sp. humildad, It. wmilita. See HUMBLE. ] 

1. The state or quality of being humble; freedom 
from pride and arrogance; lowliness of mind; a 
modest estimate of one’s own worth; a sense of 
one’s own unworthiness through imperfection and 
sinfulness. 

Before honor is humility. Prov. xv. 33. 
Serving the Lord with all humility of mind. Acts xx. 19. 

2. Act of submission. 

With these hwmilities they satisfied the young king. Davies. 

Syn.—Lowliness; humbleness; modesty; diffidence. 
— Houminity, MODESTY, DIFFIDENCE. Difidence is a dis- 
trust of our powers, combined with a fear lest our failure 
should be censured, since a dread of failure unconnected 
with a dread of censure is not usually called difidence. 
It may be carried too far, and is not always, like modes- 
ty and humility, a virtue. Modesty, without supposing 
self-distrust, implies an unwillingness to put ourselves 
forward, and an absence of all over-confidence in our own 
powers. /fumility consists in rating our claims low, in 
being willing to waive our rights, and take a lower place 
than might be our due. It does not require of us to un- 
derrate owrselves. The humility of our Savior was per- 
fect, and yet he had a true sense of his own greatness. 


Be silent, always, when you doubt your sense; 
And speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence. Pope. 


Modesty is a kind of shame or bashfulness proceeding from 
the sense a man has of his own defects compared with the 
perfections of him whom he comes before. South, 


Flumitity is like a tree, whose root, when it sets deepest in 
the earth rises higher, and spreads fairer, and stands surer and 
lasts longer, and every step of its descent is like a rib of 
iron. Bp. Taylor. 

Hii/mine,». See Humus. 

Hiim/mel,v.¢. To separate from the awns; —said 
of barley. 

Wiim/’/mel-er, n. [Written also hummeller.] 

1. An implement for separating barley from its 
awns. 

2. One who hummels barley. 

Hiim/mer, 7. [From hum.] One who hums; an 
applauder. Ainsworth. 

Hitim/ming, n. A sound like that made by bees; 
a low, murmuring sound. 

Hiim’/ming=ale, 7. Sprightly ale. Dryden. 

Hitim/ming-bird, 7. (Ornith.) A very small bird 
of the genus Trochilus, 
remarkable for the metal- 
lic brilliancy of its plu- 
mage, and for the swift 
motion and noise of its 
wings in flight. It has a 
long, slender beak, and- 
an extensile tongue, and 
feeds upon the juices of 
flowers while on the 
wing. It is found only 
on the continents of 
America. In the United 
States the 7. colubris is 
common. The smallest known bird is 7. (or Melli- 
suga) minimus, [Sometimes written hum-bird.] 

Gould, 

Hiim/mock, n. [Probably an Indian word.} 

1. A rounded knoll or hillock; a rise of ground 
of no great extent, above a level surface. 





Humming-bird (TZrochilus 
ornatus). 
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2. A ridge or pile of ice on an ice-field. 
HOMMOCK. 
Florida.) 


3. Timbered land. 

WHim’/mock-ing, 7”. The process of forming hum- 
mocks in the collision of Arctic ice. Kane. 

HWitm’/mock-y, a. Abounding in hummocks. 

Hiim/mum,n. [Per. & Ar. hammdm, a bath, from 
Ar. hamma, to warm or heat the water.) A bath 
or place for sweating. Sir T. Herbert. 

Hw/mor (or yy/mur, 76) (Synop., § 130), m. [Lat., 
from hwmere, to be moist, allied to Gr. xupés, liquid, 
juice; Fr. hwmeur, O. Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. humor, 
It. wmore.] [Written also hwmour.] 

1. Moisture; especially, the moisture or fluids of 
animal bodies; as, the hwmors of the eyes, &e. 

2. (Med.) (a.) A vitiated or morbid animal fluid, 
such as often causes an eruption on the skin. (0.) 
An eruptive affection of the skin; arash. ‘‘A body 
full of humors.” Temple. 

3. State of mind, whether habitual or temporary 
(as formerly fancied to depend on the character or 
condition of the fluids of the body); disposition ; 
temper; mood. 

Examine how your fumor is inclined, 
And which the ruling passion of your mind, Roscommon. 

The peculiar excellence of this great writer [B. Jonson] lay 
in the... delineation of what were then called the hwnors— 
a word which may be explained to mean those innate and pe- 
culiar moral distortions and deformities of moral physiognom 
with which nature has stamped the characters of individuals 
in every highly artificial and civilized state of society, and 
which are afterward exaggerated and rendered inveterate by 
vanity and affectation. Thos. B. Shaw. 

4. (pl.) Changing and uncertain states of mind; 
caprices; freaks; vagaries; whims. 

Is my friend all perfection? Has he not humors to be en- 
dured? South. 

5. That quality of the imagination which gives to 
ideas a wild or fantastic turn, and tends to excite 
laughter or mirth by ludicrous images or repre- 
sentations. 

A great deal of excellent humor was expended on the per- 
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plexities of mine host. W. Irving. 
6. A trick; a practice or habit. [Obs.] 
I like not the humor of lying. Shak, 


Aqueous humor (Anat.), a transparent watery fluid in 
the anterior part of the eye. It occupies the space between 
the cornea in front and the crystalline lens behind. — 
Crystalline humor, a lens-shaped solid body just back of 
the aqueous humor in the eye. It separates the aqueous 
and vitreous humors, and is commonly called crystalline 
lens. — Vitreous humor, a semi-solid, gelatinous, trans- 
parent fluid occupying the posterior part of the eye, be- 
et the crystalline lens and the retina. [See J//ust. of 

nye. ; 

Syn.— Wit; satire; pleasantry; temper; disposition; 
mood; frame; whim; fancy; caprice. See WIT. 

Hwa/mor (07 yu/mur), v.t._ [imp. & p. p. HUMORED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. HUMORING, 

1. To comply with the humor of; to adapt mat- 
ters so as to suit the peculiarities or exigencies of; 
to indulge by gentle and skillful adaptation. 

It is my part to invent, and that of the musicians to humor 
that invention. Dryden. 

2. To help on by indulgence or favoring treat- 
ment; to favor. 

You humor me when I am sick. 

Syn.—To gratify; toindulge. See GRATIFY. 

Wia/mor-al (or yy/mur-al), a. [Fr. & Sp. humoral, 
It. wmorale. See supra.] Pertaining to, or proceed- 
ing from, the humors; as, a hwmoral fever. Harvey. 

Humoral pathology (Med.), that pathology, or doctrine 
of the nature of diseases, which attributes all morbid 
phenomena to the disordered condition of the fluids or 
humors. 

Hii/mor-al-ism (or yy/mur-al-izm), 2. 

1. State of being humoral. 

2. The doctrine that diseases have their seat in 
the humors or fluids of the body; humorism, 

Hia/mor-al-ist (or yy/mur-al-ist), nm. One who 
favors the humoral pathology. 
Wwa/mor-ism (07 yy/mur-izm), 2. 

1. (Med.) The theory founded on the part which 
the humors were supposed to play in the production 
of disease. Dunglison. 

2. The manner or disposition of a humorist; hu- 
morousness. 

Hii/mor-ist (07 yy/mur-ist), n. [Fr. hwmoriste.] 

1. One who attributes diseases to the diseased state 
of the humors. 

2. One who has some strong peculiarity of char- 
acter, which he indulges in ways that are odd or 
whimsical. 

He Roger de Coverley]... was a great humorist in all parts 
of his life. Addison. 

3. One who indulges humor in speaking or wri- 
ting; one who has a playful fancy or genius; also, 
awag; a droll. Thackeray. 

Hiwi’mor-ize (or yy/mur-iz), v. 7. To fall in with the 

humor of any thing; to be accordant with in humor, 

Marston. 

Hii/mor-less (07 yy/mur-), a. Destitute of humor. 

Hii/mor-otis (or yy/mur-us), a. [Lat. humorosus, 

Fr. humoreux, Pr. hwmoros, Sp. humoroso, It. wmo- 
roso. See Humor.] 

1. Moist; humid. [0bs.] 

Whence all floods, all the sea, all founts, wells, all deeps 

humorous, 

Fetch their beginnings. 


Pope. 


Chapman. 
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2. Subject to be governed by humor or caprice; 
irregular; capricious; whimsical. 

Iam known to be a Awmorous patrician. Shak. 
Rough as a storm, and dumorous as the wind. Dryden. 

3. Full of humor; jocular; exciting laughter; 
playful; as, a hwmorous story or author. 

_ Syn.—Jocose; jocular; witty; pleasant; merry. 
Hii/mor-otts-ly (or yy/mur-us-l¥), adv. In a hu- 
- morous manner; capriciously; whimsically; pleas- 

antly; jocosely. 

We resolve by halves, rashly and humorously. Calamy. 

HWiai/mor-otis-mess (or yu/-), n. 1. The state or 
quality of being humorous; capriciousness; fickle- 
ness; oddness of conceit; jocularity. 

2. Moodiness; petulance; peevishness. [Obs.]| 

Hii/mor-séme (or yu/mur-sum), a. Influenced by 
the humor of the moment; capricious; whimsical; 
petulant; odd; facetious. [Ods.] 

The commons do not abet Aumorsome, factious arms. Burke. 
Hiai/mor-séme-ly (or yu/mur-sum-l¥), adv. Hu- 

morously; petulantly; oddly. Johnson. 

Hump, . Rproy. Eng., a hunch or hump, a small 
quantity ; L. Ger. hump, heap, hill, stump, D. homp, 
probably allied to Lat. wmbo, any convex elevation, 
the boss of a shield.] A protuberance; a swelling 
or convexity; a bunch; especially the protuberance 
formed by a crooked back; a lump or bunch upen 
the back; a hunch; as, a camel with one hump, or 
two hwmps. 

Hiimp/back, n. 1. A crooked back; high shoul- 
ders; a hunchback. Tatler. 

2. A humpbacked person. 

3. (Zodl.) A genus of whales (Megaptera), char- 
acterized by a hump or bunch on the back. Baird, 

Himp/baicked (-bikt), a. Having a crooked back, 

Himped (htimpt), a. Having a hump on the back. 

Himp’y, a. Full of humps or bunches; covered 
with protuberances. 

ET mu-lits,n. (Lat. humus, earth.] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants including the hop;—so called because it 
grows well only in rich soils. 

HTitt!’mus,n. (Lat., the earth, ground, soil, allied to 
Gr. xauai, on the earth, on the ground, Lat. hwmi.] 
A pulyerulent brown substance formed by the action 
of air on solid animal or vegetable matter. It isa 
valuable constituent of soils. Graham. 

Hin, n. [Lat. Hunni, also Huni, Chunni, and 
Chuni, Gr. Otvvo:, A-S. Hune, Hunas, pl., O. H. 
Ger. Hani, sing. & pl., N. H. Ger. Hunnen, whence 
M. H. Ger. hiwne, hine, heune, L. Ger. hiine, H. 
Ger. heune, a giant. The Huns are first mentioned 
by the Chinese, in the third century before Christ, 
under the name of Hiong-nu.] One of the Scythi- 
ans who conquered Pannonia, and gave it its pres- 
ent name, Hungary. 

HMiinch (66), n. [Ger. huchke, hocke, back, bunch, 
heap, with an n inserted. Cf. HuLcu, Bunecn, and 
Hoump.] 

1. A hump; a protuberance; as, the hunch of a 
camel. 

2. A lump; a thick piece; a hunk. 

His wife brought out the cut loaf and a piece of Wiltshire 
cheese, and I took them in hand, gave Richard a good hunch, 
and took another for myself. Cobbett. 

3. A push or jerk with the fist or elbow. 

Hiinch, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. HUNCHED (hiincht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. HUNCHING. | 

1. To push with the elbow; to push or thrust 
with a sudden jerk. 

2. To push out in a protuberance; to crook, as 
the back. Dryden. 

Witineh’back, n. A humpback. 

Hitinch’/backed (-bikt), a. Having a crooked 
back. PD Estrange. 

Witin’/dred,n. [A-S. hwnd, hundred, hundred, cen- 
tury, O. Sax. hunderod, O. Fries. hwndered, Icel. 
hundradh, Dan. hundrede, Sw. hundra, hundrade, 
O. H. Ger. hunt, huntari, hundert, N. H. Ger. hun- 
dert, D. honderd, Goth. hund, allied to Lat. centum, 
Gr. ixarév, Skr. gatdm, Per. szad, Ir. cead.] 

1. The product of ten multiplied by ten, or the 
number of ten times ten; a collection, body, or sum, 
consisting of ten times ten individuals or units; five 
score ; — written 100, or C. 

{=~ The word hundred, as well as thousand, million, 
&c., often takes a plural form, but can never do so when 
modified by an ordinal numeral adjective. We can say 
hundreds, or many hundreds, but never five hundreds, 
or eight hundreds. ‘With many hundreds treading on 
his heels.” Shak. 

2. A division or part of a county in England, sup- 
posed to have originally contained a hundred fam- 
ilies, or freemen, 

¢s> Formerly colloquially pronounced hun! derd. 

Hundred-weight, a denomination of weight, usually 
denoted by cwt., containing 112 pounds avoirdupois, ac- 
cording to the legal standard in England and the United 
States. But often in practice, and sometimes by law, it is 
100 pounds avoirdupois, and the corresponding tun of 2000 
pounds is called the short tun. 

Hiin’/dred, a. Ten times ten; ninety and ten 
added; as, a hundred dollars. 

Hiin’/dred-edurt, n. (/ng.) A court held for all 
the inhabitants of a hundred. Blackstone. 

Hiin’/dred-er,. 1. An inhabitant or freeholder 
of a hundred. 

2. (Law.) A person impaneled, or fit to be impan- 
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eled, upon juries, dwelling within the hundred 
where the cause of action arose. 

3. One having the jurisdiction of a hundred; and 
sometimes, a bailiffofa hundred. Blount. Cowell. 

Hiin/dredth (108), a. 1. Next following in order 
the ninety-ninth ; coming last of a hundred suc- 
cessive individuals, 

2. Forming one of a hundred parts into which 
any thing is divided; the tenth of a tenth. 

Hiin/dredth, 7. One of a hundred equal parts into 
which one whole is, or may be, divided ; the quotient 
of a unit divided by a hundred. 

Hing, imp. & p. p. of hang. 

Hun-gia/ri-an, a. (@eog.) Pertaining to Hungary. 

Hun-ga/ri-an, n. (Geog.) A native or naturalized 
inhabitant of Hungary. 

Hiin’/ga-ry-wa/ter,n. <A distilled water prepared 
from the tops of flowers of rosemary ;—so called 
from a queen of Hungary, for whom it was first made. 

Hiing’-beef, n. The fleshy part of beef slightly 
salted and hung up to dry; dried beef, 

Hiin/ger, n. [A-8. hungur, hungor, hunger, O. 
Sax. & O. H. Ger. hungar, Icel. hungr, O. Fries., 
Sw., Dan., & N. H. Ger. hunger, D. honger, Goth. 
huhrus, hunger, huggrjan, to hunger. ] 

An uneasy sensation occasioned normally by 
the want of food; a craving or desire for food. 

2. Any strong or eager desire. 

O sacred hunger of ambitious minds! Spenser. 

. For hunger of my gold I die. Dryden. 

Hiin/ger, v.i. [imp. & p. p. HUNGERED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. HUNGERING.] [A-S. hungorian, hyngerian, 
O. Sax. hungrian, hingrian, O. Fries. hungera, 
Icel. hungra, H. Ger. hungaron, hungaran, 
N. H. Ger. hungern.] 

1. To feel the pain or uneasiness which is occa- 
sioned by long abstinence from food; to crave food. 

2. To desire with great eagerness; to long for. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness. Matt, v. 6. 

HMiin’/ger, v.¢. To make hungry; to famish. 

When _he had fasted forty days and forty nights, he was 
afterward an hungered. Matt. iv. 2. 

HWiin’/ger-bit, a. Pained, pinched, or weak- 

Min’ ger-bit/ten, ened by hunger. Milton. 

Hiin’/ger-ly, a. Hungry; wanting food or nourish- 
ment. [Obs.] Shak. 

Hitin/ger-ly, adv. TWungrily. [0bs.] Shak. 

Hiin’/gri-ly, adv. [From hungry.] In a hungry 
manner; voraciously. 

Hiin/gry, a. [compar. HUNGRIER; superl. HUN- 
GRIEST. ] noo hungrig, N. H. Ger. hungrig, hun- 
gerig, O. H. Ger. hungarac.] 

1. Feeling hunger; having a keen appetite; feel- 
ing pain or uneasiness from want of food; hence, 
having an eager desire. 

2. Showing hunger or a craving desire, 

Cassius has a lean and hungry look. Shak. 

3. Not rich or fertile; poor; barren; as, a hungry 
soil; a hungry gravel. Mortimer. 

Hutink,n. A large lump or piece; a hunch. [Prov, 
Eng.and U.S.) 

Hiunk/er, 7. One opposed to progress in politics; 
hence, one opposed to progress in general; a con- 
servative; a fogy. see S.) 

Hiunk/er-ism, 7. Hostility to progress. [U. 9.] 

Hinks, ». [Prov. Eng. hunk, hunch, hump.] A 
covetous, sordid man; a miser; a niggard. 

Pray make your bargain with all the prudence and selfish- 
ness of an old hunks. Gray. 

Muint, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. HUNTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HUNTING.] [A-S. huwntian, to hunt, hwnta, hunts- 
man, allied to hentan, to follow, pursue. Cf. HEND, 
HENT.] 

1. To search for or follow after, as game or wild 
animals; to chase; to pursue for the purpose of 
catching or killing; to follow with hounds for sport 
or exercise; as, to hwnt a deer. 

2. To search diligently after; to pursue; to fol- 
low ;— often followed by out or up. 

Evil shall hunt the violent man to overthrow him. Ps. exl.11. 

We see children perpetually running from place to place to 
hunt out something new. Burke. 

3. To drive; to chase;— with down, from, away, 
and the like. 

4. To use or manage, as hounds in the chase. 

He hunts a pack of dogs. Addison. 

Hint, v. i. 1. To follow the chase; to go out in 
pursuit of game, for sport or other purposes; to 
course with hounds. 

Esau went to the field to hunt for venison. Gen. xxvii. 5, 

2. To seek by close pursuit; to search ; — with for. 

The adulteress will Aunt for the precious life. Prov. vi. 26. 

To hunt counter, to trace the scent backward in hunt- 
ing; to go back on one’s steps. [Obs.] Shak. 

Hint, 7. 1. A chase of wild animals for catching 
them; chase; pursuit; search. 

The Aunt is up; the morn is bright and gray. Shak. 

2. A huntsman; ahunter. [Obs.] Chaucer, 

3. A pack of hounds. [QObs. Dryden, 

4. An association of huntsmen; as, the Caledo- 
nian Hunt. 

5. A portion of country hunted over. 

Hint/-eount/er, n. A dog that runs back on the 
scent, and is therefore worthless; hence, a blun- 
derer. Shak. 
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Hiint/er,2. 1. One who pursues wild animals with 
a view to take them, either for sport or for food; a 
huntsman, 

2. A dog that scents game, or is employed in the 
chase; a hunting dog. 

3. A horse used in the chase; especially, one of 
a particular breed of horses bred and trained for 
hunting. 

4. A hunting-watch, or one which has the crystal 
protected by a metallic cover. 

Hiint/er’s Serew (skry). (Muach.) A differential 
screw, so named from the inventor. See Dirrer- 
ENTIAL. 

Hunt/ing-e6g, 7. (Mach.) An odd cog in one of 
two geared wheels serving to change the order of 
contact of the teeth, so that the same teeth shall not 
always meet. 

Hiint/ing-hérn,n. A bugle; 
a horn used to cheer the 
hounds in pursuit of game. 

Hiint/ing-séat,n. A tempo- 
rary residence for the purpose 
of hunting. Gray. 

Hunt/ing-watch, n. A watch 
having a metallic case or cover 
over the crystal; a hunter. 

HMiint/ress, n. A female that hunts, or follows the 
chase; as, Diana is called the huntress. 

Miints/man, n. ; pl. HUNTS/MEN, 

1. One who hunts, or who practices hunting. 

2. The servant whose office it is to manage the 
chase. LI Estrange. 

Hiints/man-ship, n. The art or practice of hunt- 
ing, or the qualifications of a hunter. Donrmne. 

Hiunt’s/-tip, . A tune played on the horn under 
the windows of sportsmen very early in the morning, 
to aWaken them; hence, any noise of an awaken- 
ing or alarming nature. [Obs.] 

They come to play you and your love a hunt’s-up. Beau. & FI. 

War’den,n. [From hurds,i.e., hards, or coarse flax. ] 
A coarse kind of linen; — called also harden. { Obs. 
or Prov. Eng.} Shenstone. 

HMar’dle,n. Fass. hyrdel, hyrdhil, D. & Ger. horde, 
L. Ger. hord, H. Ger. hiirde, hurde, a hurdle, and 
fold, pen, allied to Lat. crates.] A texture of twigs, 
osiers, or sticks; a crate of vari- 
ous forms ; as, (a.) (Agr.) A f 
movable frame of split timber or ==S= 
sticks wattled together, serving & 
for gates, inclosures, and the 5 
like. It is sometimes made of 4 
iron. Gardner. (b.) (Fort.) A | 
collection of twigs or sticks in- 
terwoven closely, and sustained by long stakes, usu- 
ally in the figure of a rectangle, three feet high by 
two feet broad, and used as revetments, and for 
other purposes. (c.) In England, a sled or crate on 
which criminals were formerly drawn to the place 
of execution. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Hiair’dle, v.t._ [imp. & p. p. HURDLED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. HURDLING.] To make up, hedge, cover, or close, 
with hurdles. Seward. 

Ha@rds,n. The coarse part of flax or hemp. See 
HARDS. 

Hiar/dy-ctir/dy, 
nm. <A stringed in- 
strument of mu- % 
sic, whose sounds 
are produced by 
the friction of a 
wheel, and regulated by the fingers. Porter. 

Hairl, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. HURLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HURLING.] [O. Eng. harle, hurle; Fr. hurler, to 
howl, yell, shriek, It. wrlare, from Lat. ululare, 
probably transferred from the voice to a noisy and 
tumultuous throwing. Cf., e. g., a passage in Mil- 
ton, ‘‘ Highly they raged against the Highest, Hurl- 
ing defiance toward the vault of heaven;” but per- 
haps hurlis only a modification of whirl.] 

1. To send whirling or whizzing through the air; 
to throw with violence; to drive with great force; 
to emit with effort or energy; as, to hurl a stone 
or lance, 

And hur] them headlong to their fleet and main, 

2. To twist or turn. [Obs.] 

He himself had hurled or crooked feet. 

Warl, v.7. 1. To move rapidly; to whirl. [aze.] 

2. To play ata kind of game of ball. Halliwell. 

Hfirl,». 1. The act of hurling or throwing with vi- 
olence; a cast; a fling. 

2. Tumult; riot; commotion. Knolles. 

Harl/-bat, n. A whirl-bat; an old kind of weapon 
whirled round very rapidly. Ainsworth. 

Harl/-bone, n. (far.) A bone near the middle of 
the buttock of a horse. 

Hairled (hfrld), p. a. Whirled; twisted. ‘‘Crook- 
ed shoes to fit hwrled feet.” Fuller. 

HMfirlVer,. One who hurls, or plays at hurling. 

Harling, n. 1. The act of throwing with force. 

2. A certain game of ball. 





Hunting-horn. 







Hurdle. (a.) (b.) 





Hurdy-gurdy. 


Pope. 


Fuller. 


Harl/wind, x». A whirlwind. pee Sandys. 
Har’ly, n. [Eng. hurl, and Prov. Eng. 
Har’ly-biar’ly, burly, big, strong. Cf. Dan. 


hurlumhei, hurly-burly, confusion. The Fr. hurlu- 
berlu, or hurlubrelu, giddy, seems to come from the 
English word.] Tumult; bustle; confusion. 


Unpreaching prelacy hath been the chiefest cuuse of all this 
hurly-burly and commotion. Latimer. 
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HURONIAN 


Wu-rd/ni-an, a. [Named from Lake Huron.] (Ge- 
ol.) Of, or pertaining to, certain non-fossiliferous 
rocks on the borders of Lake Huron, which are sup- 
posed to correspond in time to the latter part of the 
azoic age. Dana. 

Warr, v. i. [eee Hurry.] To make a trilling or 
rolling sound, [Obs.] 

Ris the dog’s letter, and hurreth in the sound. 2B. Jonson. 
WMur-vii! ) (hy-rii/), inter). ae hurrah, Dan. & 
Hyr-rith’ Sw. hurra, Pol. hura. Cf. Huzza.] 

Huzza! a shout of joy or exultation. 

Hiir’/ri-eane, n. [Sp. huracan, Pg. furagam, Fr. 
ouragan, It. wracano, oragano, D. orkaan, Dan, & 
Sw. orcan, Ger. orkan; originally a Carib word, 
signifying a high wind.] A violent storm, char- 
acterized by the extreme fury of the wind and 
its sudden changes ; — in the East and West Indies, 
often accompanied by thunder and lightning. 

Hurricane deck (Naut.), the upper deck of steamboats, 
which, from its height, is liable to be injured by sudden 
and violent winds. 

Witr'vi-ea’no, n. A hurricane. [O0bs.] ‘Cataracts 
and hurricanoes spout.” Shak. 

Wiir/vied-ly, adv. Ina hurried manner. Bowring. 

Hitr/ried-ness, 7. State of being hurried. Scott. 

Witr’/ri-er, n. One who hurries, urges, or impels. 

Mit/ry, v.t. [imp.& p.p. HURRIED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
HURRYING.] [M.H. Ger. hurren, to move hastily, 
O. Sw. hurra, to be hurried along, Icel. hurra, to 
rattle over hardened snow, or frozen ground, hurr, 
noise of sledges or wood drawn over hardened snow 
and ice. ] 

1. To hasten; to impel to greater speed; to drive 
or press forward with more rapidity; to urge on- 
ward; to cause to advance precipitately or vio- 
Jently. 

Impetuous lust hurvies him on to satisfy the craving¥ of if, F 
south. 

2. To impel to violent or thoughtless action; to 
urge to confused or irregular activity. 

And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. Shak, 

Syn.—To hasten ; precipitate ; expedite ; quicken ; 
accelerate, 

WHiuir’ry, v.i. To move or act with haste; to proceed 
with celerity or precipitation; as, let us hurry. 

Wiair/ry,n. The act of hurrying; a driving or press- 
ing forward in motion or business; pressure; ur- 
gency; precipitation; bustle. 

Ambition raises a tumult in the soul, and puts it into a vi- 
olent hurry of thought. Addison. 

Syn.—Haste; speed; dispatch ; expedition. See 
HASTE. 

Hiir/ry-ing-ly, adv. Inahurrying manner, 

Hiir/ry-skitir/ry, adv. [Cf. Sw. skorra, to rattle, 
snarl.] Confusedly; ina bustle. [Obs.] Gray. 

Hirst, n. [A-S. hurst, hyrst, wood, grove, O. D. 
horst, horscht, thicket, O. H. Ger. hurst, horst, M. 
H. Ger. hurst, wood, thicket, M. L. Ger. horst, for- 
est, N. H. Ger. horst, the nest of a bird of prey, an 
eyrie.] A wood or grove;—a word used in the 
composition of many names, as in Hazlehurst. 

Hart, v.t. [imp.& p.p. HURT; p. pr. & vb. n, HURT- 
ING. | (ae hyrt, hurt, wounded, M. H. Ger. hur- 
ten, D. hurten, horten, O. Fr. hurter, N. Fr. heurter, 
Pr. wrtar, It. urtare, to knock, thrust, strike, W. 
hwrdd, thrust, hyrddu, hyrddiaw, to push, drive, 
assault. ] 

1. To cause physical pain to; to afflict; to wound 
or bruise painfully. 

The hurt lion groans within his den. Dryden. 

2. To impair the value, usefulness, beauty, or 
pleasure of; to damage; to injure; to harm. 

Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt. Milton. 

3. To wound the feelings of; to touch in point of 
honor or self-respect; to annoy; to grieve. “TIT am 
angry and hurt.” Thackeray. 

Hifirt, n. 1. A physical injury causing pain; a 
wound, bruise, or the like. 

The pains of sickness and hurts... all men feel. 

2. Injury; damage; detriment. 

Syn.— Wound; bruise; injury; harm; damage; loss; 
detriment; mischief; bane; disadvantage. 

Hfir’/tel,n. A horse. See HuRTLE. 

Hiairt/er, ». 1. One who hurts or does harm. 

2. [Fr. hurtoir.] (Mil.) A piece of wood at the 
lower end of the platform, designed to prevent the 
wheels of gun-carriages from injuring the parapet. 

Wfixrt/fal, a. Tending to impair or destroy; injuri- 
ous; mischievous; occasioning loss or destruction ; 
as, hurtful words or conduct. 

Syn.—Pernicious ; destructive ; harmful; baneful; 
prejudicial; detrimental; disadvantageous; mischievous ; 
injurious; noxious; unwholesome. 

Wart/ful-ly, adv. Injuriously; mischievously. 

Hart’/ful-ness, 2. Injuriousness; tendency to oc- 
ceasion loss or destruction; mischievousness. 

Hfir’tle (hfr’tl), v. i. [Diminutive of hurt.] 

1. To meet with violence or a shock; to clash; to 
jostle. 

Together hurtled both their steeds, and brake 
Each other’s neck. Fairfax. 

2. To move rapidly; to wheel or rush forth sud- 

denly or with violence; to skirmish. 


Now cuffing close, now chasing to and fro, 
Now hurtling round, advantage for to take. 


Locke. 


Spenser. 
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3. To make a clashing, terrifying, or threatening 
sound; to resound. 


The noise of battle hurtled in the air. Shak. 
The earthquake sound a 
Hlurtling ‘neath the hollow ground. Browning. 


Wir’tle, wv. ¢. 
osity; to whirl about; to brandish. 


1. To move with violence or impetu- 
[ Obs.] 


His harmful club he ’gan to hurtle high. Spenser. 
2. To push forcibly; to hurl. 
And he him Aurtleth with his horse adown. Chaucer. 


Wfir/tle, n. A horse;—so called among the High- 
landers in Scotland. [Written also hurtel.] 

Hfir’tle-bér’ry, n. -S. heort-berie, heorot-berie, 
i. e., hart-berry, equivalent to bilberry, from heort, 
heorot, hart, stag, and berie, berry. Cf. HuckLE- 
BERRY.] The same as HUCKLEBERRY and WHOR- 
TLEBERRY. See HUCKLEBERRY. 

Wart/less, a. 1. Doing no injury ; innoxious ; 
harmless; innocuous; innocent. ‘‘Hurtless blows 


he makes.” Dryden, 
2. Receiving no injury. 
Hiairt/less-ly, adv. Without harm. Sidney. 


Hfirt/less-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
hurtless; harmlessness. 

Hur-toir’ (hur-twér’), n. Same as HurTErR, No. 2. 

Hiis/band (hitz/band), n. [O. Eng. hosebonde, hus- 
bonde, A-S. hitsbonda, the master of the house or 
family, from hés, house, and bonda, boor, peasant, 
Dan. & Sw. bonde, Icel. béndi, contracted from 
biandi, dwelling, from ba, Goth. bauan, A-S. 
bian, to dwell, p. pr. b&and, btende, dwelling, 
biend, one dwelling, inhabitant, farmer; Dan. huus- 
bond, Sw. husbonde, the master of the house. By 
an easy transition, this word soon came to signify a 
married man, the inhabitant, master, or head of the 
house generally being married. ] 

1. A male head of a household; a manager of do- 
mestic concerns; one who orders the economy of a 
family ; especially, a cultivator; a tiller; a husband- 
man. [Obs.] 

In those fields 

The painful husband, plowing up his ground, 

Shall find all fret with rust, both pikes and shields. Hakewill. 

Ile is the neatest husband for curious ordering his domestic 
and field accommodations, and what pertains to husbandry, 
that I have ever seen. Evelyn. 

2. A married man; one wedded to a wife; —the 
correlative of wife. 

This careful husband had been long away, 
Whom his chaste wife and little children mourn. Dryden. 

3. The male of a pair of animals. [/?.] Dryden. 

4. One who manages or directs with prudence 
and economy; a frugal person. 

God knows how little time is left me, and may I be a good 
husband, to improve the short remnant left me. Fuller. 

A ship’s husband (Naut.), the owner of a ship who 
manages its concerns in person, 

Hits’band, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HUSBANDED; p. pr. 
& vb. n, HUSBANDING.] 

1. To direct and manage with frugality; to use 
or employ in the manner best suited to produce the 
greatest effect; to spend, apply, or use with econ- 
omy. 

He is conscious how ill he has husbanded the great deposit 
of his Creator. Rambler. 

To husband up 
The respite of the season. 


2. To cultivate, as land; to till. 


Wordsworth. 
“Land so trim 


and well husbanded.” Evelyn. 
3. To supply with a husband. [Rare.] Shak. 
Wtis/band-a-ble, a. Capable of being husbanded, 
or managed with economy. Sherwood, 


Wus/band-age, n. Allowance to the managing 
owner of a vessel for acting as ship’s husband, or 
attending to her concerns. 

Hitis’/band-less, a. Destitute of a husband. Shak. 

Hiuis’/band-ly, a. Frugal; thrifty. [Obs.] Tusser. 

Hitis/band-man, n.; pl. HUS/BAND-MEN, 

1. The master of a family. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
2. A farmer; a cultivator or tiller of the ground; 
one who labors in tillage. 

HMitis/band-ry, m. 1. Care of domestic affairs; 
domestic economy; management; thrift. 

There's husbandry in heaven; 
The candles are all out. Shak. 
2. The business of a husbandman or farmer, 
comprehending the various branches of agriculture ; 
tillage. 
Husbandry supplieth all things necessary for food. Spenser. 

WMiuish, a. [Anonomatopoetic word. Cf. Ger. husch, 
quick, make haste, at once; also, be silent.] Silent; 
still; quiet; as, they are hwsh as death. 

Mush, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HUSHED (htsht); p. pr, & 
vb. Nn. HUSHING. 

1. To still; to silence; to calm; to make quiet; 
to repress the noise or clamor of. 

My tongue shall hush again this storm of war. Shak. 

2. To appease; to allay; to calm, as commotion 

or agitation. 
Wilt thou, then, 

Hush my cares? Otway. 

To hush up, to keep silence concerning; to suppress; 

to keep concealed. ‘This matter is hushed up.” Pope. 

Hiish, v.i. To be still; to be silent; — especially 
used in the imperative, as an exclamation; be still; 
be silent or quiet; make no noise, 

HMiutsh, n. Stillness; quict. [Zare.] 
hush of night.” 


“Tt is the 
Byron. 





HUTCH 

Hush/er,». 1. Anusher. [0Obs.] 

2. Abully. [Zocal, U.S. 

Hiish’-mon/ey (-mtin/y), ». A bribe to secure 
silence; money paid to hinder information or dis- 
closure of facts. Swift. 

Hiisk, n. mie D. hulsche, huldsche, hulse, N. D. 
hulze, M. H. Ger. hulsche, O. H. Ger. hulsa, N. TH. 
Ger. hiilse, from O. H. Ger, & A-S. hélan, to hele, 
conceal, cover.] The external covering of certain. 
fruits or seeds of plants; glume; hull; rind; chaff; 
—in the United States, especially applied to the 
covering of the ears of maize. 

Htisk, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HUSKED (hiiskt); p. pr. & 
vb. n. HUSKING.] To strip off the external integu- 
ment or covering of; as, to hwsk maize. 

Hitisked (htiskt), p. a. 1. Covered with a husk, 

2. Stripped of husks; deprived of husks. 
HMiisk/i-ly, adv. Inahusky manner; dryly. 
Hiisk/i-mess,n. 1. The state of being husky. 

2. Roughness of sound; harshness; hoarse=.%8s; 

as, huskiness of voice. 

Hiisk/ing,». 1. The act of stripping off husks, as 
from Indian corn. 

2. A meeting of neighbors or friends, to assist in 
husking maize. [U. 9.] 

HMitisk’y, a. 1. Abounding with husks; consisting 
of husks; resembling husks; rough. Dryden. 

2. Rough in tone; not clear; hoarse; raucous; 
as, a husky voice. 

Hii/so, ». [N. Lat., O. H. Ger. hitso, M. TI. Ger. 
hiise, hisen, N. H. Ger. hausen, Bohem, wyz, wyzi, 
wyzind, Pol. wyz, wyzina, Hung. viza.] (Iehth.) A 
sturgeon (Acipenser hwso) from which the finest 
isingiass is obtained. 7 

Hus-siir’ (hooz-ziir’),n. [Hung. huszar, from husz, 
twenty, because under King Matthias I., in the fif- 
teenth century, every twenty houses were to furnish 
one horse-soldier; Ger. husar, Fr. houssard, Sp. 
hisar, hisaro, It. wssaro.| (Mil.) Originally, one 
of the national cavalry of Hungary and Croatia; 
now one of the light cavalry of European armies. 

(2 The equipments of these troops are very light and 
elegant, their arms being a saber, a carbine, and pistols. 
Hussars now form a part of the French and English cay- 
alry. 

Htissite, n. (Eccl. Hist.) A follower of John 
Huss, the reformer, who was burnt alive in 1415. 

Hitis’sy, n. [Contracted from huswife, housewife. ] 

1. An ill-behaved woman or girl; a sorry wench; 
a jade; — used as aterm of contempt or reproach. 

2. A pert girl; a frolicsome or sportive young 
female; — used jocosely. 

3. A case or bag containing thread, needles, and 
other articles used in sewing, &e. See HousE-- 
WIFE. 

Hiis/tings, n. pl. [A-S. husting, a place of council, 
from hts, house, and thing, thing, cause, council; 
Icel. huss-thingi, familiar consultation, from hits, 
house, ana .%ingi, colloquy, vonsultation, thing, 
assembly, forem ; whence O. Fr. hustin, noise, 
clamor, quarrel. ] 

1. The principal court of the city of London, held 
before the lord mayor, recorder, and aldermen, the 
recorder being, however, in effect, the sole judge. 

2. The place where an election of a member of 
Parliament is held; hence, the platform on which 
candidates stand in addressing those whom they 
would represent in Parliament. 

Hiis/tle (hitis/1), v. t. [emp & p. p. HUSTLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n.HUSTLING.] [D. hutselen, hutsen, to eee) 
To shake together in confusion; to push or crow 
with violence; to expel with rough usage; to han- 
dle roughly; as, to hustle a person out of a room. 

Hitis/tle, v. i. To move hastily and with confusion; 
to hurry. 

Leaving the king, who had hustled along the floor with his 
dress wofully ill arrayed. W. Scott. 

Hiuis’wife (htiz/zif, or htiz/wif), n. [From howse- 
wife.] [Written also housewife. ] 

1. A female economist or housekeeper; a woman 
who manages domestic affairs, ‘‘The bounteous 
huswife Nature.” Shak. 

2. A worthless woman; a bad manager. See 
Hussy. Shak. 

3. A case for sewing materials and the like. See 
TIOUSEWIFE. 

Hiis’/wife (htiz/zif, or htiz/wif), wv. ¢. 
with frugality ; — said of a woman, 
Hiuis/wife-ly (hitiz/zifly, or htiz/wifl¥), a. Like a 

huswife; frugal; economical; prudent, Tusser. 

Hutis’wife-ly, adv. Like a huswife; thriftily; pru- 
dently; frugally. Barret, 

Hius/wife-ry (htiz/zif-ry, or htiz/wif-r¥), n. The 
business of managing the concerns of a family by a 
female; female domestic economy. Tusser. 

Mit, n. [D. hut, N. H. Ger. hiitte, O. H. Ger. hutta, 
Dan. hytte, Sw. hydda; Goth. hethjo, store-room; 
whence Fr, hutte, Xp. huta ; allied to Gr. xeddetv, to 
hide, conceal.] A small house, hovel, or cabin; a 
mean lodge or dwelling; a cottage. 

hit, v. t. Limp. & p. p. HUTTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
HUTTING.] To place in huts, as troops encamped 
in winter quarters, ‘‘ The troops hutted among the 
heights of Morristown.” Y WwW. fetes 

Mtitch, n. [O. Eng. hucche, Norm. Fr. houche, Fr. 
huche, Sp. & O. Pg. hucha, O. Fr. huge, L. Lat. 
hutica, hucha, huchia, Bise. wcha, cucha, Cf, A-8, 
hwecca, chest, hutch. ] 


Spenser. 


To manage 
Dryden, 
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HUTCH 


1. A chest, box, coffer, bin, or other place in 
which things may be stored, or animals caught or 
ues as, a grain-hwtch, a rabbit-hwtch, and the 

e. 

2. A measure of two Winchester bushels. 

3. er" A box in which coal is drawn up 
out of the mine. 

Hitech, v.t. [imp. & p. p. wurcHen (hitcht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. HUTCHING.] To hoard or lay up, as in a 
chest. Milton. 

Wiitch/in-so/ni-an, n. (Eccl. Hist.) A follower 
of the opinions of John Hutchinson, of Yorkshire, 
England. 

Wut-to/ni-an, a. (Geol.) Relating to what is now 
called the Plutonic theory of the earth, first ad- 
vanced by Dr. Hutton. Lyell, 

Hux, v.t. To fish for, as pike, with hooks and lines 
fastened to floating bladders. [Obs.] 


HMiuix’ter,v.i. To trade in asmall way; to huckster. 


; 
Wuzz, v.i. [An onomatopeia. Cb Buzz.] To 
buzz. [Obs.] 
There shall be no such huzzing and burring in the preach- 
er’s ear. atimer. 


WMuz-zii’ (Synop.,§130),n. [Ger. hussa, husa, heisa, 
heisza, interj., hurrah, huzza, perhaps from Fr. 
how ¢a, an exclamation in hurling.] A shout of joy. 

They wanted the huzzas of mobs. S. Smith. 
Hoaz-zii’, inter}. Hurrah; — an expression of joy or 
exultation. 

Huz-zii’, v.7. (imp. & p. p. HUZZAED; p.pr, & vb. 
nN. HUZZAING.] ‘To utter a loud shout of joy, or an 
exclamation in joy or praise. 

Huz/2ii’, v.t. To receive or attend with shouts of joy. 

He was huzzaed into the court by several thousand of weav- 
ers and clothiers. Addison. 

Hy’a-cinth, n. (Lat. hyacinthus, Gr. ddxivdos, 
originally a beautiful Laconian youth, 
beloved by Apollo, who killed him by 
an unlucky cast of his quoit, from 
whose blood the flower of the same 
name is said to have sprung up; Fr. 
ony Pr. jacint, Sp. & Pg. ja- 
cinto, It. giacinto, jacinto.] 

1. (Bot.) (a.) A bulbous plant of the 
genus Ayacinthus, bearing beautiful 
spikes of fragrant flowers. H. orien- 
talis is a common variety. (b.) A 
plantof the genus Scilla (NS. Fraseri), 
called also Hastern quamash;. wild 
hyacinth. The name is also given to 
S. Perwviana, an evergreen, one va- 
riety of which produces white, and 
another blue, flowers;—called also 
hyacinth of Peru. 

2. (Min.) A red variety of zircon, sometimes used 
asagem. See Zircon, Dana. 

Hy’a-cinth/i-an, a. Hyacinthine. [?.] Richardson. 

Hy/a-cinth/ine, a. [Lat. hyacinthinus, Gr. baxiv- 
Sivos.] Made of, or resembling, hyacinth; of a vio- 
let, purple, dark auburn, or brown color, 

Her hair in Ayacinthine flow, 
When left to roll its folds below. Byron. 

Hy/a-dés, ) .pl. ad Fr. Hyades, Gr.'Yades, i.e., 

Hy/ads, the Rainers, from tev, to rain.] (As- 
tron.) A cluster of five stars in the face of the con- 
stellation Taurus, supposed by the ancients to indi- 
cate the approach of rainy weather when they rose 
with the sun. 

Hy/a-lés’¢en¢e, n. A becoming transparent, like 

lass. 

Hy’a line, a. at hyalinus, Gr. baXwos, from 
éados, glass; Fr. hyalin.] Glassy ; resembling 
glass; consisting of glass; crystalline; transparent. 





cee 


Hyacinth. 


__ “Hyaline spaces.” Carpenter. 
Hy/a-lime, n. 1. The glassy surface of the sea. 
“The clear hyaline, the glassy sea.” Milton. 


Our blood runs amazed 'neath the calm hyaline. Browning. 


2. (Embryogeny.) The pellucid substance in cells 
in process of development. 

Hy’a-lite,n. [Gr. vudirns, belonging to glass, from 
dados, glass; Fr. hyalite.] (Min.) A pellucid variety 
of opal, looking like colorless gum or resin ; — called 
also Miiller’s glass. Dana, 

Hy/a-lig’/ra-phy, n. [Gr. tados, glass, and ypa- 
gewv, to write.| Art of writing or engraving on glass, 

Hy’a-loid, a. [Gr. tadoeidjs, glassy, transparent, 

rom tados, glass, and etdéos, appearance; Fr. hya- 
loide.| (Anat.) Resembling glass ; vitriform ; trans- 
parent; as, the hyaloid membrane of the eye. 

Wy-al/o-type,n. [Gr. tados, glass, and rbzos, rep- 
resentation.] A photographic positive picture on 
glass, copied from negatives, R. Hunt. 


— r 

pene, < t See HrBERNACLE, HIBERNATE, 

Hy'ber-ni/tion. HIBERNATION. 

Hy-blee/an, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Mount Hy- 
bla, in Greece, famous for its bees. 

Fiyb/o-dits,n. (Gr. ios, hump, and ddo%s, tooth. 
(Paleon.) A genus of fishes resembling sharks, an 
having conical, compressed teeth. 

Hybrid, or H¥b/rid, x. [Lat. hybrida, hibrida, 

robably allied to Gr. #@pis, wantonness (as if un- 

bridled, lawless, unnatural); Fr. hybride.] An ani- 
mal or plant produced from the mixture of two 
species; a mongrel; a mule. 

Wy/brid, or My¥b/rid, a. Produced from the mix- 
ture of two species; mongrel. 
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Hy/brid-igsm, or WY¥b/rid-ism, n. 
ity of being hybrid or mongrel. 

Hy-brid/i-ty, n. Same as HyBRIDIsM. 

Hy’brid 1/za-ble, or H¥b/rid-I/za-ble, a, Capa- 
ble of forming a hybrid, or of being subjected to a 
hybridizing process; capable of producing a hybrid 
by union with another species or stock. 

Hybridizable genera are rarer than is generally supposed, 
even in gardens, where they are so often operated upon under 
circumstances most favorable to the production of hybrids. 

D. Hooker, 

Hy’ brid-i-z2/tion, or W¥b/rid-i-za/tion, n. The 
act of hybridizing, or the state of being hybridized, 

Hy’bri-dize, or H¥b/rid-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. 
HYBRIDIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. HYBRIDIZING.] To 
render hybrid; to produce by the union or mixture 
of two different stocks. 

Hy/brid-outis, or Hyb/rid-ois, a. 
BRID. 

Hyd/age,n. (Law.) A tax on lands, at a certain 
rate by the hide. See HIDAGE. Wharton. 

WYyd/a-tid (Synop., § 180), n. [Fr. hydatide, Gr. 
tdatis, -id9s, & watery vesicle under the upper eye- 
lid, from td, tures, water.] (Zodl.) A membra- 
nous sac or bladder filled with a pellucid fluid, 
found parasitic in various parts of the body of or- 
ganized beings, but unconnected with the tissues. 
It is often formed by parasitic animals. 

| IQ¥d/a-tism, 7. (J/ed.) A sound caused by the mo- 

tions of an effused fluid in some cavity of the body. 

| My¥d/a-toid,n. (Gr. idwo, water, and éidws, form. ] 
(Anat.) (a.) The membrane inclosing and belonging 
to the aqueous humors of the eye. (b.) The aque- 
ous humor, 

Hy’dra, n.; Eng. pl. ny/prAs, Lat. pl. Wi/ DRA. 

Lat. hydra, Gr. idpa, from tdw), water. ] 

1. (Myth.) A serpent or monster in the lake or 
marsh of Lerna, in Peloponnesus, represented as 
having many heads, one of which, being cut off, was 
immediately succeeded by another, unless the wound 
was cauterized. It was slain by Hercules. 

2. Hence, a multifarious evil; an evil of many 
sources or points of action, not to be repressed by a 
single effort. 

3. (Zocl.) A minute fresh-water polyp-like ani- 
mal of the class Medus@. The body is a simple 
slender tube, having a mouth-opening at one extrem- 
ity surrounded by a circle of tentacles. Young hy- 
dras bud out from its sides, so that an individual 
may thus have several heads; and if a head is cut 
off, another will grow out; or if the body be divided 
in pieces, each piece will grow into a complete hy- 
dra; hence the name hydra, from the old fable. 

4. (Astron.) A southern constellation of great 
length, 

Hy-drae/id (-dris/id), n. [Fr. hydracide, from Gr. 
vow, water, and Eng. acid; Fr. acide.| (Chem.) An 
acid whose base is hydrogen. 

aay ee Bes uS (hy/dra-gog),n. [Fr. hydragogue, 
Lat. hydragogus, Gr. vdpaywy6s, conveying or car- 
rying off water, from tdwp, water, and uywyés, lead- 
ing, adyewv, to lead.] (Med.) A remedy believed to be 
capable of expelling serum effused into any part of 
the body, usually a cathartic or diuretic. Dunglison. 

Hy’/dra-mide, n. (Chem.) Hydruret of amide; 
ammonia. 

Hy-dran’/ge-a, n. [N. Lat., Fr. hydrangée, from 
Gr. tédwp, water, and dyyetvr, vessel, capsule.] 
(Bot.) A shrubby genus of plants bearing opposite 
leaves and large heads of showy flowers of a rose 
color naturally, but varying in color with the soil. 
H, hortensis, the common garden species, is a native 
of China or Japan, 

Hy/drant, n. (Gr. idpaivery, toirrigate; tdwp, water. ] 
A pipe or spout at which water may be drawn from 
the mains of an aqueduct; a water-plug. 

Hy-drir/go-ehlo/ride,n. [See infra and CHLo- 
RIDE.] (Chem.) A compound of the bichloride of 
mercury with another chloride. Brande, 

Hy drir’gSy rate,a. Pertaining to mercury. 

Eky-drarlsyrim, n. [Lat. hydrargyrus, Gyr. 
ddpapyvpos, fluid silver, quicksilver, from tdwp, 
water, and dpyvpos, silver.] Quicksilver; mercury. 

WMy/drate, n. [Fr. hydrate, from Gr. tdwp, water.] 
(Chem.) A compound formed by the union of water 
with some other substance, generally forming a 
neutral salt; as, slaked lime is a hydrate. 

Hy/dra-ted, a. Formed into a hydrate, 

Hy-dvra/tion, n. (Chem.) The act or state of be- 
coming a hydrate. 

Water of hydration, water chemically combined with 
some substance to form a hydrate ;—distinguished from 
water of crystallization. 

Hy-drau/lie, a. ([Fr. hydraulique, Lat. hy- 

Hy-drau/lie-al,§  draulicus, Gr. idpavdtkés, from 
Lat. hydraulus, Gr. tépavdts, or tdpavdos, a water- 
organ, from t#dwo, water, and ad)écs, flute, pipe.] 
Pertaining to hydraulics, or to fluids in motion. 

Hydraulic cement, a cement or 
mortar made of hydraulic lime, to 
be used under water.— Hydrau- 
lic crane, a crane operated by the 

ressure of water. — Hydraulic 
ime, a mixture producing an in- 
soluble silicate of alumina, com- 
posed partly of lime, which hard- 
ens in water, and is used for 
cementing under water. — Hy- , 
draulic press. See Hyprosratic. — Hydraulic ram, a 


State or qual- 


Same as Hy- 








Hydraulic Ram. 
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HYDRO-EXTRACTOR 


machine for raising water by means of the momentum or 
moving force of the water of which a portion is to be 
raised. When the rush of water through the main pipe 
d, shuts the valve at a, the momentum of the current 
thus suddenly checked forces part of it into the air-cham- 
ber 6, and up the pipe c, its return being prevented by a 
valve below, while the dropping of the valve a by its own 
weight allows another rush through the main pipe, and 
so on alternately. 


Wy-drgu/li-edn, n. [See supra.] (Mus.) An an- 
cient musical instrument acted upon by water; a 
water-organ, 


Hy-drau/lies, n. sing. [Fr. hydraulique.}| That 
branch of science, or of engineering, which treats 


of fluids in motion, especially of water, its action in 
rivers and canals, the works and machinery for con- 
ducting or raising it, its use as a prime mover, and 
the like. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. | 

G2 As a science, hydraulics includes hydrodynamics, 
or the principles of mechanics applicable to the motion of 
water; as a branch of engineering, it consists in the prac- 
tical application of the mechanics of fluids to the control 
and management of water with reference to the wants of 
man, including canals, water-works, hydraulic machines, 
pumps, water-wheels, &c. Some writers treat hydraulics 
and hydrostatics as subdivisions of hydrodynamics. 

Hy/dren-tér/o-céle, n. Gr. Bwp, water, and Eng. 
enterocele, q. v.; Fr. hydrentérocele.] (Med.) In- 
testinal hernia, the sac of which incloses fluid. 

Hy/driid, n. (Gr. tdoids, -ados, from tdwo, water; 
Fr. hydride.) (Myth.) A kind of water nymph. 

Hy/dri-o-date, n. [Fr. hydriodate. See tnfra.j 
(Chem.) A salt formed by the union of hydriodic 
acid with a base. De Cliubry. 

Hy/dri-dd/ie, n. [Fr. hydriodique. See Hypro- 
GEN and Joptic, IopIne.}] (Chem.) Pertaining to, 
or derived from, hydrogen and iodine ;—said of an 
acid produced by the combination of these elements. 

My/dro-ba vbm/e-ter, n. [Gr. vdwp, water, and 
Eng. barometer, q.v.] Aninstrument for determin- 
ing the depth of the sea water by its pressure. 

Tl y/dro-br0o/mate, n. (Chem.) A salt formed by 
the union of hydrobromic acid and a base. 

Hy/dro-br0/mie, a. (Fr. hydrobromique. See 
HYDROGEN and Bromic.} (Chem.) Composed of 
hydrogen and bromine; as, hydrobromic acid. 

Hy/dvro-eiix/bon, n. [See HyDROGEN and CAR- 
BON. Fr. hydrocarbure.| (Chem.) A compound of 
hydrogen and carbon. 

Hy/dro-eiir/bon-ate, ( Chem.) 
hydrogen gas. 

Ily/dvro-eiir’/bon-ate, a. (Chem.) Being, or per- 
taining to, a combination of carbonate with water. 
Hydro-ciir’/bu-ret, 7. [See HYDROGEN and CAR- 
BuRET.| (Chem.) A compound formed by the union 

of hydrogen and carbon; carbureted hydrogen. 

Hy/dro-¢céle,n. (Lat. hydrocele, Gr. vdvoKhAg, from 
ddwp, water, and «jAn, tumor; Fr. hydroceéle.| ( Med.) 
A collection of serous fluid in the areolar texture of 
either the scrotum or in some of the coverings of 
either the testicle or the spermatic cord. Dunglison. 

Hy/dro-céph/alits, nv. [Gr. ddvoxépados and ddpo- 
ké~adov, water in the head, from tdwp, water, and 
kedady, head; Fr. hydrocéphale.) (Med.) An accu- 
mulation of liquid within the cavity of the cranium; 
dropsy of the brain. When it occurs in infancy, it 
often enlarges the head enormously. 

Hy/dro-ehld/rate, n. [See infra and CHLORATE. ] 
(Chem.) A supposed compound of hydrochloric acid 
and a base; — formerly called a muzsiate. 

Hy/dvo-ehld/rie, a. [See HYDROGEN and CHLO- 
ric. Fr. hydrochlorique.] (Chem.) Pertaining to, 
or compounded of, chlorine and hydrogen gas; as, 
hydrochloric acid. 

Hy/dro-ehld/ride, ». (Chem.) A compound con- 
sisting of hydrogen, chlorine, and carbon. 

Hy'dro-cy/amate, n. [Sce infra and CYANATE, 
Fr. hydrocjandte:| (Chem.) A compound of hy- 
drocyanic acid with a base. 

Hy/dro-¢y-an/ie,a. [See HYDROGEN and CYANIC, 
Fr. hydrocyanique.] (Chem.) Pertaining to, or de- 
rived from the combination of, hydrogen and cy- 
anogen; as, hydrocyanic acid; — called also prussic 
acid. 

Hy/dro-dy-nam/ie, a. [Gr. téwp, water, and dy- 
namic, q.v.; Fr. hydrodynamique.} Pertaining to, 
or derived from, the force or pressure of water. 

Hy/dro-dy-nam/ies, n. sing. [Gr. tdwp, water, 
and dynamics, q. v.; Fr. hydrodynamique.] That 
branch of the science of mechanics which relates to 
fluids, or, as usually limited, which treats of the laws 
of motion and action of non-elastic fluids, whether 
as investigated mathematically, or by observation 
and experiment ; the principles of dynamics, as 
applied to water and other fluids. 

(= The word is sometimes used as a general term, 
including both hydrostatics and hydraulics, together with 
pneumatics and acoustics. 

Hy/dro-e-lée/trie, a. [Gr. tdwp, water, and Eng. 
electric, q. v.] Pertaining to, employed in, or pro- 
duced by, the evolution of electricity by means of 
a battery in which liquids are used, or by means of 
steam. 

Hydro-electric machine, an apparatus invented by Mr. 
Armstrong (Eng.) for generating electricity by the escape 
of high-pressure steam from a series of jets connected 
with a strong boiler, in which the steam is produced. 

Hy/dro-ex-triet/or, n. [Gr. tdwp, water, and 
Eng. extractor, q.v.] An apparatus for removing 
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moisture from yarns or cloths in process of manu- 
facture. 

Hy/dro-fér/ro-¢V-an/ie, a. (Chem.) Pertaining 
to, or obtained from, ferrocyanide of barium de- 
composed with sulphuric acid; as, hydroferrocy- 
anic acid. - ? 

Hy/dro-fli/ite, n. (Chem.) <A salt composed of 
hydrofluoricic acid and a base. 

Hy/dro-flu-dr’ie, a. [See HYDROGEN and FLUOR- 
1c. Fr. hydrofluorique.] (Chem.) Pertaining to, or 
derived from, fluorine and hydrogen; as, hydro- 
fluoric acid, an acid obtained by distilling feldspar 
with sulphuric acid. 

Hy/dro-fli/o-sil/i-eate, n. (Chem.) A salt formed 
by hydrofluosilic acid and a base. a 

Hy/dro-flii/o-si-li¢g/ie, a. (Chem.) Consisting of 
one atom of hydrofluoric, and two of silicic, acid. 

Hy/dro-gal-van/ie, a. [Gr. tdwp, water, and 
Eng. galvanic, g. v.] Pertaining to, produced by, 
or consisting of, electricity evolved by the action or 
use of fluids; as, hydro-galvanic currents. , 

Hy/dro-gen, n. [Fr. hydrogéne, from Gr. tdwp, 
water, and yévew, to beget, generate; so called as 
being considered the generator of water.] (Chem.) 
A gas which constitutes one of the elements of 
water, of which it forms one ninth, and oxygen 
eight ninths. It is an inflammable, colorless gas, of 
extreme lightness. Its specific gravity is 0.0692; 
that of water being 1. It enters as an element into 
the composition of nearly all organic bodies. In 
consequence of its extreme lightness, it is often em- 
ployed for filling air-balloons. 

Hy’dro-gen-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. HYDROGEN- 
ATED; p. pr. & vb. nN. HYDROGENATING.]_ [Fr. hy- 
drogéner.| (Chem.) To combine with hydrogen, 

Hy/dvo-gen-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. WYDROGEN- 
IZED; p.pr.& vb. 2. WYDROGENIZING,] To combine 
with hydrogen; to hydrogenate. 

Hy-dr6g’/e-motis,a, Pertaining to hydrogen; con- 
taining hydrogen. 

Hy-drég/no-sy, n. [Gr. tdwp, water, and yydots, 
knowledge.] A treatise pertaining to, or a history 
and description of, the waters of the earth. 

Wy-drég’/ra-pher, n. [Fr. hydrographe.} One 
who draws maps of the sea, lakes, or other waters, 
with the adjacent shores; one who describes the 
sea or other waters. Boyle. 

Iiy/dro-graph/ie, e ae hydrographique. | 

Hy/dro-graph/ie-al, Relating to, or containing 
a description of, the sea, sea-coast, isles, shoals, 
depth of water, and the like, or of a lake or river. 

Hy-drdg/ra-phy, n. [Fr. hydrographie, from Gr. 

. tdwp, water, and ypagecv, to write, describe. ] 

1. The art of measuring and describing the sea, 
lakes, rivers, and other waters. 

2. That branch of nautical surveying which em- 
braces the determination of the contour of the bot- 
tom of a harbor or other sheet of water, the depth 
of soundings, the position of channels and shoals, 
with the construction of charts exhibiting these par- 
ticulars. 

Hy-drig/i-ret,n. (Chem.) A compound of lhydro- 
gen with a base; ahydruret. [Rare.] 

Hy/droid,a. (Lat. hydra, Gr. tdpa, and etdos, form. ] 
(Zoél.) Related to, or resembling, the polyp-like 
hydra. Dana. 

Hy/dro-lé6g/ie-al, a. Per- 
taining to hydrology. 

Hy-drdlo-gist, n. One skiiled in hydrology. 

Hy-drslo-gy, n. [Fr. hydrologie, trom Gr. tdwp, 
water, and \dyos, discourse.] The science of water, 
its properties, phenomena, and laws, its distribu- 
tion in lakes, rivers, &c., over the earth’s surface. 

Hy’dro-man/¢y, n. [Fr. hydromancie, from Gr. 
dw, and payreia, divination.] A method of divina- 
tion or prediction of events by water, invented, ac- 
cording to Varro, by the Persians, and practiced by 
the Romans. 

Hydro min/tie, a. [Fr. hydromantique.] 
taining to divination by water. 

oy ere n. [Fr. hydromel, Lat. hydromeli, 

ir. Ddp6pedt, from tdwp, water, and pédr, honey.] 
A liquor consisting of honey diluted in water. 


[Fr. hydrologique.]| 


Per- 


t= Before fermentation, it is called simple hydromel ; 
ae fermentation, it is called vinows hydromel, or 
mead. 


Hydro-mét/al-lar/gy, n. (Gr. téwp, water, and 
Eng. metallurgy,q.v.| The act or process of assay- 
ing or reducing ores in the wet way, or by means of 
liquid re-agents. 

Hy/dro-mé’te-6r/0-16g/ie-al, a. 
rain, clouds, storms, &c. 

Hiy/dro-mé/te-or-dl’o- gy, n. [Gr. tdwp, water, 
and Eng. meteorology, q. v.] That branch of me- 
teorology which relates to water in the atmosphere, 
as rain, clouds, &c. 

Hy/dro-mé’te-ors, n. pl. [From Gr. tdwp, water, 
and perémpa, meteors, q. v.] Meteors or atmos- 
pheric phenomena dependent upon the vapor of 
water ; —a general term for the whole aqueous phe- 
nomena of the atmosphere, as rain, snow, hail, &c., 
—used also in the singular. Nichol, 

Hy -drdm/e-ter,n. [Fr.hydromeétre, from Gr. tdwp, 
water, and pérpoy, measure. ] 

1. An instrument for determining the specific 
gravities of liquids, and thence the strength of spirit- 
uous liquors, saline solutions, &c. 


Pertaining to 
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(=r It is usually made of glass with a 
graduated stem, and indicates the specific 
gravity of a liquid by the depth to which it © 
sinks in it, the zero of the scale marking 
the depth to which it sinks in pure water. 
Extra weights are sometimes used to adapt 
the scale to liquids of different densities. 

2. An instrument, variously con- 
structed, used for measuring the ve- 
locity or discharge of water, as in rivers, 
from reservoirs, &c., and called by va- 
rious specific names, according to its 





construction or use, as tachoneter, 
rheometer,  hydrometric pendulum, 
Woltmanv’s mill, &c. 
Hy/dro-mét/rie, a 


[Fr. hydro- 

Hy/dro-mét/rie-al, ae 

1. Pertaining to an hydrometer, or to 
the determination of the specific gravity ball; C, stem; 
of fluids. D,F weights. 

2. Pertaining to the measurement of the velocity, 
discharge, &c., of running water. 

3. Made by means of an hydrometer; as, hydro- 
metrical observations. 

Hydrometric pendulum, a species of hydrometer con- 
sisting of a hollow ball of ivory or metal suspended by a 
thread from the center of a graduated quadrant, and used 
to measure the velocity of a stream by the inclination 
given to the thread when the ball is immersed in the 
water. 

Hy/dro-mét/ro-graph, n. ([Gr. tdwp, water, 
pérpov, measure, and ypade, to describe.}] An in- 
strument for determining and recording the quantity 
of water discharged from a pipe, orifice, &c., in a 
given time. 

Hy/drdm/e-try, n. [Fr. hydrométrie.] 

1. The art of determining the specifie gravity of 
liquids, and thence the strength of spirituous 
liquors, &c. 

2. The art or operation of measuring the velocity 
or discharge of running water, as in rivers, &c. 


Sai er raps 
AAS a. Pertaining to hydropathy. 


Hy/dro-path/ie-al, 

Hy-droép/a-thist, n. One who practices hydrop- 
athy; a water-cure doctor. 

Hy-drdp/a-thy, n. [Gr. tdwp, water, and 7é4S$os, 
suffering, from wéoyerv, maSety, to suffer.] The wa- 
ter-cure, a mode of treating diseases by the copious 
and frequent use of pure water, both internally and 
externally. 

Hy/dro-phane,n. [Fr.hydrophane, from Gr. twp, 
water, and ¢avos, shining, bright, from aiverw, to 
show, appear.] (J/in.) An opaque variety of opal 
that becomes transparent by immersion in water. 

Hy/droph/a-nots, a. [Fr. hydrophane.] (Min.) 
Made transparent by immersion in water. 

Hy’dro-phid, n. [Gr. tdwp, water, and ddidtoy, a 
small serpent.] (Zodl.) A species of ophidian, in- 
cluding the water-snake. 

Hy’'dro-pho/bi-a,n. [Fr. hydrophobic, Lat. hydro- 
phobia, Gr. pean G: from tdwo, water, and dé6Bos, 
fear.] (Med.) A preternatural dread of water; a 
symptom of canine madness; hence, the disease 
caused by inoculation with the saliva of a rabid 
creature, of which the chief symptoms are, a sense 
of dryness and constriction in the throat, excessive 
thirst, difficult deglutition, aversion for and horror 
at the sight of liquids, great nervous irritability, 
frothy saliva, grinding of the teeth, and the like. 
[Written also hydrophoby. | Dunglison. 

Hy/dro-phob/ie, a. [Fr. hydrophobique, Lat. hy- 
drophobicus, Gr. vdpopoBikss.] Pertaining to a dread 
of water, or canine madness. 

Hy/dro-pho/by, n. See HyDROPHOBIA. 

Hiy/dro-phore, n. [Gr. tdwp, water, and dopés, 
bearing, from épecv, to bear.] An instrument used 
for the purpose of obtaining specimens of water 
from any desired depth, in a river, lake, or the ocean. 

BAG droph-thal’mi-a,(n. [Gr. towp, water, and 

Hy/droph-thal/’my, OpSadrp6s, eye.] (Med.) 
A disease of the eye caused by an increase in the 
quantity of the aqueous or of the vitreous humor; 
dropsy of the eye. Dunglison, 

Hy’dro-phjyte,n. [Fr. hydrophyte, from Gr. idwp, 
water, and ()vréy, plant, from piery,pdecdar, to grow. | 
(Bot.) An aquatic plant; an alga, Bell. 

Hy-droph/y-t56lVo-sy, n. 
and Gr. Adyos, discourse. | discourse or treatise 


on water-plants. 
Hy-drop/ie, a. [Fr. hydropique, Lat. 
Hy-drép/ie-al, dropicus, Gr. tdpwrik6s. 
Dropesy.] 
1. Dropsical; as, an hydropic swelling. 
2. Resembling dropsy. 
Every lust is a kind of hydropic distemper, and the more we 
drink the more we shall thirst. Tillotson. 
Hy-drdp/ie-al-ly, adv. In an hydropical manner. 
Hy/dro-pneti-mat/ie (-nu-mit/ik), a. [Gr. tdwp, 
water, and Eng. pnewmatic, q. v.; Fr. hydropneu- 
matique.| Pertaining to, or employed for the pur- 
pose of, collecting gases ; — said of a vessel of water, 
or other fluid, used in certain chemical experiments. 
Hy’drop-sy, n. The same as DROPSY, q. Vv. 
Hiy/dro-salt, n. (Chem.) A salt supposed to be 
formed by a hydracid and a base, 
Hy/dro-sebpe, n. [Fr. hydroscope, from Gr, towp, 
water, and cxords, spying, viewing. | 
1. An instrument intended to mark the presence 
of water in air. Weale. 


Hydrometer. 
A, scale; B, 


Eng. hydrophyte, q.v., 


hy- 
See 
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2. A kind of water-clock, used anciently, consist- 
ing of a graduated tube from which the water 
escaped gradually by a small orifice at the bottom. 

Hy/dro-stat, n. A contrivance or apparatus to 
prevent the explosion of steam-boilers. Simmonds. 
Hy/dro-static, a (Fr. hydrostatique, from 
Hy/dro-stat/ie-al,} Gr. tdwp, water, and ararixés, 
causing to stand, skilled in weighing, orartx#, statics, 
from icrdvat, to stand.] Relating to hydrostatics; 
pertaining to, or in accordance with, the principles 
of the equilibrium of fluids. 

Hydrostatic balance, a bal- 
ance for weighing substances 
in water, for the purpose of as- 
certaining their specific gravi- 
ties. — Hydrostatic bellows, an 
apparatus consisting of two 
disks connected by a band of 
leather, or other flexible mate- 
rial, around their edges, thus 
forming a water-tight case, with 
a long, upright tube inserted in 
the upper disk,into which water 
may be poured to illustrate the 
hydrostatic paradox. — Hydro- 
static jack, or hydraulic jack, a portable hydrostatic 
press. [See Jllust. of Jack and Hydrostatic Press.) — 
Hydrostatic paradox, the proposition in hydrostatics 
that any quantity of water, however small, may be made 
to counterbalance any weight, however great; or the 
law of the equality of pressure of fluids in all directions. 
— Hydrostatic press, an in- 
strument or engine in which 
great foree, with slow mo- 
tion, is communicated to a 
piston by means of water 
forced into the large cylin- 
der in which it moves, by a 
forcing-pump of small diam- 
eter, to which the power is 
applied, the principle in- 
volved being the same as 
in the hydrostatic bellows. 
Fig. 1 is a section of what is known as the Bramah press. 
A is a pump with a safety-valve, £, to prevent over- 
pressure, and a plunger, B, which forces the water into 
the cylinder, (, when it lifts the piston, D, from which the 
power is derived. Fig. 2 represents the press as used in 
machine-shops for forcing wheels upon shafts, &e. 








Hydrostatic Balance. 





Hydrostatic Press. — Fig. 1. 





Hydrostatic Press. — Fig. 2. 


Hy/dro-stat/ie-al-ly, adv. According to hydro- 
statics, or to hydrostatic principles. Bentley. 

Hy/dro-statfies, n.sing. [Fr. hydrostatique.] That 
branch of science which relates to the pressure and 
equilibrium of non-elastic fluids, as water, mercury, 
&c.; the principles of statics applied to water and 
other liquids. PSee Note under MATHEMATICS. | 

Hydro stil/phate (45), 7. 
HyDROSULPHURET. 

Hy/dro-stil’/phite, n. (Chem.) A saline com- 
pound of hydrosulphurous acid and a base, 

Hy/dvro-stil/phu-rét, n. pee hydrogen and sul- 
phuret.| (Chem.) A combination of sulphureted 
hydrogen with an earth, alkali, or metallic oxide. 

Hy/dro-stil/phu-rét-ed, a. Combined with sul- 
phureted hydrogen. 

Hy/dro-sul-phii/rie, a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, 
or derived from, hydrogen and sulphur; as, hydro- 
sulphuric acid ; — called also sulphwreted hydrogen. 

Hy/dro-tellii/rate,n. (Chem.) Asalt formed by 
the union of telluric acid and a base. 

Hy/dro-tel-lii/rie, a. (Chem.) Formed by hydro- 
gen and tellurium; as, hydrotelluric acid. 

Hy/dro-thod/rax, n. [Gr. tdwp, water, and $dpat, 
chest; Fr. hydrothorax.} (Med.) Dropsy in the 
chest. 

Wy-drdt/ie, ia. 

Hy-droétic-al, 
water or phlegm. 

Hy-drdt/ie, n. (Med.) A medicine that purges off 
water or phlegm, Arbuthnot, 

Hiy’/drotis, a. Containing water; watery. 

Hy/drox-an/thate, n. [Fr. hydroxanthate, from 
Gr. tdwp, water, and favdés, yellow.] (Chem.) A 
compound of hydroxanthic acid with a base. 

Hy/drox-an’/thie, a. [Fr. _ hydroxanthique.] 
(Chem.) Pertaining to, or derived from, or contain- 
ing, sulphur and carbon;—said of an acid, formed 
by the action of alkalies on the deutosulphuret of 
carbon ;— called also carbo-sulphuric acid. 

Hy-drbx/ide, ) n. [Gr. tdwp, water, and Eng. ovide ; 

Hy-drsbx’/yd, Fr. hydroxyde.] (Chem.) A metal- 
lic oxide combined with water; a metallic hydrate. 

Hy/dro-z0/on, n.; pl. HY/DRO-ZO/A, [Gr. idwp 
water, and (doy, a living animal.] (Zodl.) One of 
the Medusz, or jelly-fishes. Dana, 

Hy/dvu-vét, n. [See HypDROGURET; Fr. hydrwre, 
from Gr. tdwp, water.] (Chem.) A compound of 
hydrogen destitute of acidity; an hydroguret. 


(Chem.) The same as 


[Fr. hydrotique, from Gr. tdwp 
water.] Causing a discharge of 
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Miy/drus, n. (Lat., Gr. tdpos, equivalent to %dpa, 
from tdwp, water.) 

1. (Zool.) A genus of serpents; the water-snake. 
ae earch.) A constellation of the southern hem- 
isphere, near the south pole. 

Hy-e/mal (Synop., § 180), a. [Lat. hyemalis, hie- 
malis, from hyems, or hiems, winter, Fr. hyemal, 
Sp. hiemal, It. gemale.} Belonging to winter; done 
in winter. Browne. 

HMy/e-mate, v. i. [Lat. hyemare, hyematum, from 

yems, winter.] To pass the winter. (Obtiand eore.] 

Hy/e-ma/tion, n. (Lat. hyematio.]} 

1. The passing or spending of a winter in a par- 
ticular place. 
2. The act of affording shelter in winter. [Obds.] 

HMG/ems,n. (Lat. hyems, hiems, allied to Gr. xetpa, 


gen. xe(uaros, and xe(pwy, Skr. hemanta, Russ. zimd, 
Shak. 
Shak. 
[Lat. hyena, Gr. tava, 


winter, Skr. hima, snow.} Winter. 
Hy/’en,n». Abhyena. [Obs.] 
Wly-é/na, n. ; pl. HY-E/NAs. 
originally a sow, 
but usually a 
Libyan wild 
beast, probably 
the modern hye- 
na, an animal 
with a_ bristly 
mane like the 
hog, fr. ts, hog.] 
(Zoodl.) A carniv- 
orous mammal 
allied to the dog, 
from which it 
differs by having 
only four toes to 
each foot, a bristly mane, the hips very much lower 
than the shoulders, and an odor from a gland under 
the tail. Its habits are nocturnal, and it generally 
feeds upon carrion. It is foundin Africa and Asia, 
The striped hyena is the Hyena striata. 
Hy/e-tal, a. [Gr. terds, rain, tery, to rain.] Per- 
taining to rain; descriptive of the distribution of 
rain, or of rainy regions. 
Hy’e-to-graph, n. [See infra.] A chart or graphic 






Hyena (Ilyena siriata). 


representation of the average distribution of rain | 


over the surface of the earth. 

Hy’e-to-graph/ie, «a. Pertaining to the science of 
the geographical distribu- 
tion of rain. 

lye +tdg/ra-phy,n. (Gr. 
verbs, rain, and ypadgerr, to, 
describe.] The science of 

- the geographical distribu- 
tion of rain. ; 

Ely-Z@lid (hi-je/ya), n. 

Lat. See infra.| (Myth.) 
"he goddess of health, 
daughter of Esculapius. 

Hy-ge/ian, a. (Gr. dycec- 
v6s, vyths, sound, healthy, 
‘Yyieca, ‘Yyeia, health, the 
goddess of health, Lat. 
Hygiea, Hygea, Hygia, 
Hygeia.) Relating to 
Hygeia, the goddess of 
health; pertaining to 
health or its preservation. 

Hy’ si-Ene/ (Synop.,§ 130), 
n. [Fr. hygiene.] That de- statue in the British 
partment of medical sci- Museum). 
ence which treats of the preservation of health; a 
system of principles or rules designed for the pro- 
motion of health, 

Hy'gi-én/ie, a. ([Fr. hygiénique.] Pertaining to 
health or hygiene; sanatory. 

Hysi-én/ies, n. sing. The science of health; hy- 
giene. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. | 

Hy/si-en-igm, n. The science which treats of the 
laws of health; hygiene. 

Hy’Si-en-ist, n. One versed in the science of 
health. 

ee eto bY: mn. [Gr. byieca, health, and Nyos, 

iscourse.] A treatise on, or the science of, the 
preseryation of health. pee) 

Hy’sro-graph, n. [Gr. iypds, wet, moist, and 
ypagpety, to write.] (Physics.) An instrument for 


A Ss 


Hygeia (from an ancient 


recording automatically the variations of the hu- 
midity of the atmosphere. 

[Fr. hygrologie, from Gr. typés, 
The doctrine of 


Hy-grol/o-gy, n. 
wet, moist, and Adyos, discourse. ] 
the fluids of the body. 

Hy-grom/e-ter, nn. [Fr. hy- 
grométre, from Gr. vypés, wet 
moist, and pézpov, measure. | 
(Physics.) An instrument for 
measuring the degree of moist- 
ure of the atmosphere. 

Daniell's hygrometer, a form of 
hygrometer consisting of a bent 
glass tube terminating in two bulbs, 
the one covered with muslin, the 
other of black glass, and contain- 
ing ether andathermometer. Ether 
being poured on the muslin, the % 
black ball, cooled by the evapora- Sern = 
tion of the ether within, is soon Daniell’s Hygrometer. 
covered with dew, at which moment the receding of the 
inclosed thermometer, compared with that of another in 
the air, gives the dew-point. 
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Hy Sroamét/rieal, a. [Fr. hygrométrtque.] 

1. Pertaining to hygrometry ; made by, or ac- 
cording to, the hygrometer. 

2. Readily absorbing and retaining moisture, as 
potash. Brande. 

Hy-grém/e-try, n. (Fr. hygrométric.] That branch 
of physics which relates to the determination of the 
humidity of bodies, particularly of the atmosphere, 
with the theory and use of the instruments con- 
structed for this purpose. 

Hy’gro-sedpe,n. [Fr. hygroscope, from Gr. bypés, 
wet, moist, and cxo7és, spying, viewing.] (PAysics.) 
An instrument which shows whether there is more 
or less moisture in the atmosphere, without {ndica- 
ting its amount, as by the change of weight in sub- 
stances which readily imbibe moisture, or from 
the opening and closing of certain seed-vessels of 
plants, &c. 

Hy/gro-sedp/ie, a. [Fr. hygroscopique.} 

1. Pertaining to the hygroscope; not 


often covered with a film of hygroscopic moisture. 
2. Having the property of readily imbibiag moist- 
ure from the atmosphere, or of becoming coated 
with a thin film of moisture, as glass, &c. 
Hy’gro-seo-pig/i-ty,n. (Bot.) The property pos- 
sessed by vegetable tissues of absorbing or <iischarg- 
ing moisture according to circumstances. 
Hy’gro-stat/ies, n. sing. [Gr. tyods, wet, moist, 
and orarixy, statics.) The science of comparing 
degrees of moisture. [Obs.] [See Note under 
MATHEMATICS. ] Evelyn. 
Hyke, n. [See HArk, and cf. HuKE.) A _ loose 
Arabian garment. Parkhurst. 
Hy-lir’ehie-al,a. [Fr. hylarchique, frown Gr, dAn, 
wood, matter, and dpxixés, belonging to cule, from 
adoxetv, to rule, dpxf, rule.] Presiding over matter. 
Obs. 
Wyle b-saur’, n. [Gr. tdatov, belonging to a 
wood, from tA7, wood, and catpos, lizara.] (Paleon.) 
An extinct animal, of gigantic size, which united in 
its structure the osteology of the crocectile with that 


of the lizard, found in the Wealden formation, Eng- | 


land. 
Wy/lo-bate, n. [Gr. t\oBarns, one that walks or 
inhabits the woods, from #An, a wood, and Paiveww, 
to walk.] (Zodl.) The gibbon, or long-armed ape. 
See GIBBON. 
Hy/lo-ist,. (Gr. t\n, wood, matter.] One who 
believes matter to be God. 
Wy-lop/a-thism, n. [Gr. Ay, matter, and 7aSos, 
feeling.] The doctrine that matter is sentient. 
My-16p/a-thist,n. Onewho believes in hylopathism, 
Hy/lo-thé/igsm (Synop., § 180), n. [Gr. tAn, wood, 
matter, and Oe6s, God.] The doctrine or belief that 
matter is God, or that there is no God except mat- 
ter and the universe. See MATERIALISM. 
Hiy’/lo-zism, 7. The same as HyLozoism, q. v. 
Hy/lo-zo/ie, n. [Fr. hylozoique.] One who holds 
matter to be animated. 
Hy/lo-z0/ie, a. Pertaining to hylozoism, 
Hiy/lo-z0/ism, n. [Fr. hylozoisme, from Gr. #An, 
wood, matter, and (w#, life, from Gav, to live.] The 
doctrine that matter possesses a species of life. 
{Written also hylozism. ] Cudworth. 
Hy/lo-zo0/ist, n. One who holds that matter and 
every particle of it have a species of life or sensation. 
Hy’men,n. (Lat. & Fr. hymen, Gr. ‘Yyijv, the god 
of marriage, vujv, skin, membrane.] 

1. (Afyth.) A fabulous deity, the son, according 
to some, of Apollo and Urania, according to others, 
of Bacchus and Venus. He was the god of mar- 
riage, and presided over nuptial solemnities. 

2. (Anat.) The virginal membrane, situated at 
the orifice of the vagina. 

3. (Bot.) The fine pellicle which incloses a flower 
in the bud. 

Hy/men-é/al (124), a. 
neius, 


(Fr. hyménéal, Lat. hyme- 

Hy’/men-é/an Gr. bpevijios.] Pertaining 
to marriage. Pope. 
Hy men-@/al, )n. [Lat. hymeneus, Gr. bpévacos.] 
Hy’men-é/an,§ <A marriage song. 
Hy/men-dp’ter, n. [Fr. hyménoptere, It. imenop- 
tero, imenottero. See infra. | 
(Entom.) One of an order 
of insects having four mem- 
branous wings that are par- 
allel-veined at the proximal 
part, and loosely reticulated 
distally. The females have 
generally either an oviposi- 
tor or a sting. The bee, the 
wasp, &c., are examples. 





Ily menopter. 
Fly/men-dp!te-rd, n. pl. See HYMENOPTER. 


Hy’men-dp’ter-al, a. (Gr. tpevérrepos, mMem- 

Hy/men-ép/ter-otis, brane-winged, from tpjy, 
skin, membrane, and zrepév, feather, wing, from 
méropat, mrécSat, to fly.] Belonging, or pertaining, 
to the hymenoptera. 

Hy/men-dp’ter-an, n. 
TER, (. V. 

Hymn (him), 2. [Fr. hymne, Lat. hymnus, Gr. tuvos, 
a festive song, a song of praise; Pr. hymne, ymne, 
Sp. himno, Pg. hymno, It. inno.} An ode or song 
of praise ; especially, areligious ode; asacred lyric; 
a song of praise or thanksgiving toa deity or to 


The same as HyMENOP- 


g readily | 
manifest to the senses, but capable of detection by | 
the hygroscope;—said of moisture; as, glass is | 


Hallywell. | 


Milton. | 


| Hym/nie, a. 





HYPERBOLA 


God; a psalm intended to be used in religious 
service; as, the Homeric hymns; Watts’s hymns. 
Admonishing one another in psalms and hymns. Col. iii. 16. 
Hymn (him), v.¢. (imp. & p.p. HYMNED; p. pr. & 
vb. ne HYMNING. } See supra. Lat. hymnire, Gr. 
vyvetv.] To praise or celebrate in song; to worship 
or extol by singing hymns; to sing. 
Their praise is hymned by loftier harps than mine. Byron. 


Hymn, v.i. To sing in praise or adoration. Afilton. 

Hym/nal,n. <A sacred lyric; ahymn. [Rare.] 

[Fr. hymnique.] Relating to hymns, 
or sacred lyrics. Donne, 

Hym/ning (81), n. The singing of hymns, 

Hym/no-dy, nv. [Gr. tyvwdia.) A collection or 
selection of hymns; hymns considered collectively. 

Hym-nég/ra-pher, 2. 1. One who writes on the 
subject of hymns. 

2. A writer or composer of hymns. 

Hym-nog’ra-phy,7. (Gr. tuvos, hymn, and ypa- 
gwetv, to write.] The science which treats of the 
writing of hymns. 

Hym-nol’o-gist, n. [Fr. hymnologue.] A com- 
poser of hymns. Busby. 

Hym-nolo-gy, n. [Fr. hymnologie, from Gr. ip- 
vos, hymn, and Adyos, discourse. ] 

1. The body of hymns or sacred lyrics composed 
by several authors of a particular country or period, 
considered with respect to quantity and quality ; as, 
the hymnology of Germany. 

2. The science pertaining to hymns; also, a trea- 
tise on hymns. 

Hiy/oid, a. [Fr. hyotde, Gr. boedijs, from let- 
Hy-oid’e-an, ter v, and eidos, form.] Having the 
form of an arch, or of the Greek letter upsilon [v]. 

Hyoid bone (Anat.), a bone at the base of the tongue, 
being a movable osseous arch, convex before, and sus- 
pended in the substance of the softer parts of the neck. 

Dunglison. 

Hiy/os-¢y’a-nime, n. (Chem.) The active princi- 
ple of henbane. See HENBANE. 

Hyp, n. [Contraction of hypochondria, q. v.] 
morbid depression of spirits; melancholy. 

Hiyp, v. t. To make melancholy; to depress the 
spirits of. IW. Irving. 

Hy-pze/thral, ) a. (Lat. hypethrus, Gr. trarSpos, 

Hy-pe/thral, draispios, under the sky, in the 
open air, from mo, under, and aiSfo, ether, the 
clear sky.] (Arch.) Exposed to the air; wanting a 
roof; — applied to a building or temple. Gwilt. 

Hy-pal/la-ge, n. [Lat. & Fr. hypallage, Gr. jrad- 
ayy, properly, interchange, exchange, from éa)- 
Adcosiy, to interchange, from 76, under, and dd- 
Adooetv, to change.] (Gram.) A figure consisting 
of a transference of attributes from their proper 
subjects to others ; — thus Virgil says, ‘‘ dare classi- 
bus austros,” to give the winds to the fleets, instead 
of dare classes austris, to give the fleets to the winds. 

The hypallage, of which Virgil is fonder than any other 
writer, is much the gravest fault in language. andor. 

Hy-pas’pist, n. (Gr. biracriorfs, from tracrifew, 
to carry the shield for one, from i76, under, and da- 
mis, shield.] (Gr. Antig.) A shield-bearer or ar- 
mor-bearer. Mitford, 

Hy’per. (Gr. irép, allied to Lat. super, Skr. upari, 
Ger. iiber, Eng. over.) A prefix used in composi- 
tion to denote excess, or something over or beyond; 
—sometimes used in the composition of chemical 
terms, instead of super, to denote excess, or that the 
substance first mentioned in the name of the com- 
pound enters in a greater proportion than the other; 
as, hyper-oxide, one containing an excess of oxy- 
gen. 

Hiy’per, n. <A hypercritic. [Obs. and rare.) Prior. 

Hy/per-ve/mi-a, n. [Gr. t7ép, over or above, and 
aiua, blood.) (Med.) A superabundance or conges- 
tion of blood in an organ or part of the body. 

Hy’per-as’pist,n. (Gr. trepacmioris, from trepac- 
mie, to cover and protect with a shield, from trép 
over, and doris, shield.} One who throws a shield 
over; hence, a defender. [Obs.] Chillingworth. 

Wiy’per-bat/ie, a. [See infra. Fr. hyperbatique.] 
'Transposed; inverted. 

Ehy pér'ba-ton, n. (Gr. trépBarov, properly neut., 
from irepBards, transposed, inverted, from omepBai- 
vey, to step over or beyond; from dzép, over, and 
Baiverv, to step, go.] (Gram.) A figurative con- 
struction, changing or reversing the natural and 
proper order of words and sentences, 

Hy-ptr’bo-1a, n. [Gr. trepPodi, 
overshooting, excess, from strep a)- 
dev, to throw over or beyond, from 
imép, over, beyond, and BaAdAgcv, to 
throw; Fr. hyperbole.] (Geom.) A 
curve formed by a section of a cone, 
when the cutting-plane makes a 

greater angle with the base than the 
side of the cone makes; a plane curve 
such that the difference of the dis- 
tances from any point of it to two 
fixed points, called foci, is equal to a 
given distance, which is the nearest 
distance between the two branches 
of the curve. If the cutting-plane 
be produced so as to cut the opposite cone, another 
curve will be formed, which is also an hyperbola; or 
both curves may be regarded as branches of the 
same hyperbola. Math. Dict. 
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Hyperbola. 
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HYPERBOLE 


WF-ptr’bo-le, n. [Lat. & Fr. hyperbole, Gr. srep- 
Bodf. See supra.) (ithet.) A figure of speech in 
which the expression is an exaggeration of the 
meaning intended to be conveyed, or by which 
things are represented as much greater or less, 
better or worse, than they really are; a statement 
which exaggerates through passion or intense ex- 
citement. 

f=" The following are instances of the use of this fig- 
ure: “If aman can number the dust of the earth, then 
shall thy seed also be numbered.” Gen, xiii. 16. ‘‘ He was 
owner of a piece of ground not larger than a Lacedemo- 
nian letter.” Longinus. ‘He was so gaunt, the case of a 
flagelet was a mansion for him.” Shak. 

Hy’per-bdlie, a, [Lat. igh ae Gr, brep- 

HY per-bodVie-al, § PBodixds, Fr. hyperbolique.). 

1. (Muth.) Belonging to the hyperbola; having 
the nature of the hyperbola. 

2. Relating to, or containing, hyperbole; exag- 
gerating or diminishing beyond the fact; exceeding 
the truth; as, an hyperbolical expression. 

Hyperbolic logarithms. See Locarirum. — Hyperbol- 
ic space (Geom.), the area comprehended between the 
curve of an hyperbola and a double ordinate. —Lyperbolic 
spiral, a spiral curve the law of which is that the distance 
from the pole to the generatrix varies inversely as the dis- 
tance swept over. Math. Dict. 

Hy’ per-bdVie-al-ly, adv. 1. In the form of an 
hyperbola. 

2. With exaggeration; in a manner to express 
more or less than the truth. 

Seylla...is hyperbolically described by Homer as inacces- 
sible. Broome. 

Hy’ per-bdl/i-form, a. [Er. hyperboliforme.| Hav- 
ing the form, or nearly the form, of an hyperbola. 

Hy ptr’bo-lism,n. [Fr. lgnerpon en The use 
of hyperbole. Jefferson. 

Wy-pév/bo-list, n. One who uses hyperboles. 

Wiy-ptr’bo-lize, v.i. [imp. & p. p. HYPERBOLIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. AYPERBOLIZING.] [Fr. hyperboliser.| 


To speak or write with exaggeration. J/ountagu. 
Hy-ptr’bo-lize, v.t. To exaggerate or to extenu- 
ate; to represent hyperbolically. Fotherby. 


Hy-ptr/bo-loid, n. [Fr. hyperboloide, from hyper- 
bole, Eng. hyperbola, and Gr. etdos, form.] ( Geom.) 
An hyperbolic conoid; a solid formed by the revo- 
lution of an hyperbola about its axis; a surface or 
solid whose plane sections are either ellipses or 
hyperbolas. Math. Dict. 

Hy/per-bd/re-an (89, 124), a. [Fr. hyperboréen, 
Lat. hyperboreus,Gr. imepBopeos, SrepBopews, beyond 
boreas, i. e., in the extreme north, from t7ep, over, 
beyond, and Bopéas. See BOREAS.] Northern; be- 
longing to, or inhabiting, a region very far north; 
most northern; hence, very cold; frigid. 

Hy/per-bo’re-an, 7. An inhabitant of the most 
northern region of the earth. 

Hy’ per-eiir’/bu-ret-ed, a. (Chem.) Superearbu- 
reted; having the largest proportion of carbon. 

Hy’per-eat/a-lée/tie, a. [Gr. itepxaradnkrixss 
and témepxaradnxtos, from trép, over, beyond, and 
karadnkrikos : Lat. hypercatalecticus, hypercatalec- 
tus, Fr. hypercatalectique. See CATALECTIC. ] 
(Gr. & Lat, Pros.) Having a syllable or two be- 
yond the regular measure ; — said of a verse. 

Hy/per-chlo/rie, a. (Chem.) Containing a greater 
proportion of oxygen than chloric acid. 

Hy/per-erit/ie, n. [Fr. hypercritique, from Gr. 
vmép, over, beyond, and xpirikés, critical, critic.] 
One who is critical beyond measure or reason; an 
over-rigid critic; a captious censor. Dryden. 

Hy/per-erit/ie, a 1. Over-critical; critical 

Hy/per-erit/ie-al, beyond use or reason; ani- 
madverting on faults with unjust severity. ‘/Ty- 
percritical readers.” Swift. 

2. Excessively nice or exact; as, an hypercritical 


punctilio. Evelyn. 
Hy/per-erit/ie-al-ly, adv. In an hypercritical 
manner. 


Hy/per-erit/i-cise, v. ¢. 
severity. 
Hy’per-erit/i-cigm, 7. 
cism; zoilism, 
Hy/per-dii/li-a, n.  [Fr. hyperdoulie, from Gr. 
umép, Over, beyond, and dovdeia, servitude. See 
DuitA.] Super-service in the Roman Catholic 
church, performed to the Virgin Mary. Usher. 
Hy’per-dii/ly, n. The same as HyPERDULIA. [ Obs.] 
Hy/per-ves-theé/si-a, n. [Gr. imép, over or above, 
and doSnots, sense or feeling.] (Med.) <A state of 
exalted sensibility of a part of the body. 
EXG-pts/i-etum, n. put Gr. izépixov, bréEpstkov, 
from i76, under, and épsixn, épikn, Lat. erice, N. 
Lat. erica, heath, heather, because it grows amongst 
it.] (Bot.) A plant of a shrubby nature, generally 
with dotted leaves, and usually yellow flowers; — 
called also St. John’s wort. Loudon. 
Hy-pé/ri-on, n.  [Lat. Hyperion, Gr. ‘Yrepiwv ; 
according to some ancients, from irép idv, he that 
walks on high, moves above us, but more probably 
it is a shortened form of the patronym. ‘Yrepioviwy, 
son of Hyperion.] (Jfyth.) Apollo, the god of day, 
who was distinguished for his beauty. 
So excellent a king; that was, to this, 
Hyperion to a satyr. 
t=" Pronounced Hyperi!on in the classics. 


Wy-ptr’me-ter, n. (Gr. imépperpos, beyond all 


To criticise with unjust 


Excessive rigor of criti- 


Shak. 
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measure, from wtrép, over, beyond, and pérpov, 
measure; Fr. hypermétre.] An By peronta a 
verse; hence, any thing exceeding the ordinary 
standard of measure. 

When a man rises above six foot he is an hypermeter. Addison. 

Hy/per-mét/rie-al, a. Exceeding the common 
measure; having a redundant syllable, 

Hypermetrical verse (Gr, & Lat. Pros.), averse which 
contains a syllable more than the ordinary measure. When 
this is the case, the tollowing line begins with a vowel, 
and the redundant syllable of the former line blends with 
ee of the following, and they are read as one syl- 

able, 

Hy/per-mf¥r/i-o-ra/ma, or HY’ per-mfr‘i-o-rii’- 
ma,n. [Gr. trép, beyond, pupios, countless, and 
épapa, view.] A show or exhibition having a great 
or countless number of scenes or views. [/fare. 

Hy’per-6r/tho-dbx/y, n. [Prefix hyper and ortho- 


doxy, q. Vv.) Orthodoxy pushed to excess; exces- 
sive orthodoxy. Dick. 

Hy/per-dx’yd, Fr. hypéroxide.] (Chem.) An 
oxide which hasan excess of oxygen; a super-oxide. 

Hiy/per-6x/y-sen ized, yond, in excess, and 
oxygenated, or oxygenized.| (Chem.) Containing an 

Hy/per-5x/y-mii/ri-ate, n. (Chem.) A compound 
formed by the union of hyperoxy muriatic acid and 

Hy/per-6x/y-mii/ri-at/ie, w. (Chem.) Pertaining 
to or designating a certain acid; as, hyperoxymuri- 

Hy/per-phys/ie-al, a. [Prefix hyper and physical, 
q. v.] Above or transcending physical laws or 
physical hypothesis.” Sir W. Hamiiton. 

Hy’ per-siix-e0/ma, [Gr. trepodoxwotc, from 
ceeding fleshy or fat, from émrép, over, beyond, and 
odpt, gen. cankds, flesh; Fr. hypersarcose.| (Aed.) 
pears upon ulcerated parts; fungosity. Dunglison. 

Hy/per-sténe, [Fr. hyperstene, from Gr, 
strength.] (J/in.) <A foliated variety of either au- 
gite or hornblende, of a grayish or greenish black 

Wy’ per-stén/ie, (Fr. hypersthénique.] (Min.) 

Hiy’per-sthén/ie, Composed of, or containing, 

Wy/per-thét/ie-al, a. [Gr irepSerixés, from trép, 
over, beyond, and riSevat, to place.] Superlative. 

Wy/per-thyr/i-on, n. [Gr. drepSipcov, from irép, 
over, and Sdpa, door; Siptov, a little door; Lat. 
which is over a door or window. 

Hy’per-trdph/ie, 3 [Fr. hypertrophique.] 
ing to produce, hypertrophy. 

Hy-pér’/tro-phied, a Augmented in bulk from 

Hy-petr/tro-phy, n. [Fr. hypertrophic, from Gr. 
dmép, over, beyond, and rpo¢H, nourishment, from 
or part of the body in which, from increased nutri- 
tion, its bulk is augmented. 
one, together, a sign for joining two syllables.] 
(Print.) A mark or short line, thus [-], placed at 
syllables of a word, the remainder of which is car- 
ried to the next line; or between two words, or parts 
or are to be connected; as in pre-occupied, jive- 
leaved, head-dress. } 

IypmnodlVo-sy, n. [Gr. trvos, sleep, and Adyos, 
discourse.] A discourse or treatise on sleep. 
putting to sleep, from trvody, to lull to sleep, from 
vmvoés, sleep; Fr. hypnotique.] 
to produce sleep; soporific. 

2. Characterized by unnatural or morbid sleep. 
to produce, sleep; an opiate; a soporific. . 

Hyp/no-tigm, n. [Fr. hypnotisme, from Gr, trvés, 
bulism said to be produced by means of animal 
magnetism; also a similar condition produced in 
avery bright object, as a metallic ball highly pol- 
ished and strongly illuminated. 

& vb. n. HYPNOTIZING.] To affect with hypnotism, 

HWy’po. A prefix from the Greek preposition i7z6, 
to signify a less quantity, or a low state or degree of 
that denoted by the word with which it is joined, 
ical language, prefixed to the name of a compound 
containing oxygen, it designates another compound 
contains less oxygen than nitrous acid. ; 

Hy’po, n. [A contraction of hypochondria.] <A 


Hy/per-6x/ide, ) 7. [Prefix hyper and ovide, q. v.; 
Hy/per-ox/y-Sen-i/ted, / a. [Prefix hyper, be- 
excess of oxygen. 
a base; —now called chlorate. 
atic acid, the same as chloric acid. 
method. ‘* Those who do not fly to some hyper- 
Ne 
lily’ per-siir-e0/sis, éimepoapkody, to make ex- 
A soft, fungous excrescence, especially such as ap- 
n. 
Hy’per-sthéne, émép, over, beyond, and oSévos, 
color. Dana. 
a. 
hypersthene, 
[ Obs.] Chapman. 
hyperthyrum.| (Arch.) That part of the architrave 
Hy’per-troph/ie-al, | (ed.) Producing, or tend- 
increase of nutrition. 
tpépecy, to nourish.) (Jed.) The state of an organ 
Hy’phen, n. (Gr. t¢év, for b¢’ év, under one, into 
the end of a line which terminates with one or more 
of words, to show that they form a compound word, 
Iyp-nolVo-gist, n. One versed in hypnology. 
Hyp-ndt/ie, a. (Gr. izvwrikés, inclined to sleep, 
1. Having the quality of producing sleep; tending 
Hyp-not/ie,n. A medicine that produces, or tends 
sleep.] Sleep, especially a kind of sleep or somnam- 
persons of very delicate organization, by gazing at 
Hy p/no-tize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. HYPNOTIZED; p. pr. 
under, beneath, and frequently used in composition 
position under or beneath it, and the like. In chem- 
containing less oxygen ; as, hypo-nitrous acid, which 
morbid depression of spirits; hyp. [Colloq.] 














IYPODIASTOLE 


HY-pdb/o-le, n. [Gr. dro8odf, a throwing under, 
from troBaddery, to throw under, from %7d, under, 
and BadAew, to throw; Fr. hypobole.} (Ihet.) 
figure in which several things are mentioned that 
seem to make against the arsument, or in favor of 
ei opposite side, and each of them is refuted in 
order. 

Hyp/o-eaust, n. (Gr. dréxavorov, from troxaici, 
to set on fire from below, from 476, under, and 
kaiewv, to burn; Lat. hypocaustum, Fr. hypocauste.] 
(Anc, Arch.) A vaulted apartment from which the 
heat of a fire was distributed to rooms above, by 
means of earthen tubes. This contrivance, first 
wea in baths, was afterward adopted in private 
10uses. 

HYyp/o-ehon/dres (-k5n/derz) (Synop., § 130), n. pl. 
‘The same as HyPOCHONDRIUM, q. V. 

HMyp/o-ehin/dri-a, n. (Med.) A mental disorder 
arising ordinarily from digestive derangement, in 
which melancholy and gloomy views torment the 
affected person, particularly concerning his own 
health. 3 

Hyp/o-ehén/dri-ae, a. 
hypocondriaque, 
driaco.)| 

1. Pertaining to the hypochondria, or the parts of 
the body so called; as, the hypochondriuc region, 
See HyPOCHONDRIUM. 

2. Affected, characterized, or produced by, hypo- 
chondria, 

3. Producing melancholy, or low spirits. 

HYyp/o-ehon/dri-aie, n. A person affected with 
hypochondria. 

He had become an incurable hypochondriac. DMacauloy. 

Iiyp/o-ehon-dri/ae-al, a. The same as Hypo- 
CHONDRIAC, 

Hyp/o-ehon-dri/ae-al-ly, adv. 
driacal or melancholy manner. 

Hyp/o echon-dri’/a-cism 

Hhijp/o-ehon-dvi'a-sts, ; pti areal as HYPO- 

Hyp/o-ehén/dri-ism, DE Sa 

Blip o-ehin! dri-tiam, n.; pl. HYP! 0-€HO N' DRLA, 
[Gr. troyovdptov, from broxovdptés, under the carti- 
lage of the breast-bone, from 76, under, and xovdpds, 
gristle, cartilage ; Lat. hypochondriwm, Fr. hypocon- 
dre, 8p. hipocondrio.] (Anat.) That part of the 
cavity of the abdomen which, on either side, is be- 
neath the cartilages of the false ribs; 
as, the spleen is in the left hypochon- _¢ 
drium. [Written also, in the plural, § 
hypochondres. | 

Myp/o-ehoén/dry, n. 
CHONDRIA. 

Hyp/o-¢ist, nm. [Gr. troxtoris.] An in- 
spissated juice obtained from the fruit 
of a plant (Cytinus hypocistis) growing 
from the roots of the cistus. 

Hy p/o-era-tér/iform, a. [Fr. hypo- 
cratériforme, from Gr. 76, under, xpa- 


[Gr. troxyovdptaxés, Fr. 
Sp. hipocondriaco, It. ipocon- 


In an hypochon- 


Same as Hyro- ~ 





TAp, cup, and Lat. forma, form.) (Bot.) Hypoerateri- 
Salver formed; having a tubular base form Corol- 
ending abruptly in a border spreading Ins 

horizontally, as in the phlox. Wood. 


Hy-pode/ri-sy,n. [Fr. hypocrisie, Lat. hypocrisis, 
Gr. imdxptors, the playing a part on the stage, simu- 
lation, outward show, from *troxpivecda:, to ques- 
tion and answer-on the stage; to play a part, from 
ond, under, and xpivecy, to decide, question; Sp. hi- 
pocresia, Pg. hypocrisia, It. ipocrisia, Pr. ypocri- 
zia.| The act or practice of a hypocrite; simula- 
tion; a feigning to be what one is not; or dissimu- 
lation, a concealment of one’s real character or mo- 
tives; especially, the assuming of a false appearance 
of virtue or religion, 

Hypocrisy is the necessary burden of villainy. Rambler. 

Hyp/o-erite, n. [Fr. hypocrite, Lat. hypocrita, Gr. 
vTokptTijs, one who plays a part on the stage, a dis- 
sembler, feigner; Sp. & Pg. hipocrita, It. ipocrita, 
Pr. ypocrita. See supra.) 

1. A dissembler; one who assumes a false ap- 
pearance. 
Fair hypocrite, you seek to cheatin vain. Dryden, 
2. One who feigns to be other and better than he 
really is; one who, for the purpose of deceiving, or 
of winning favor, puts on a fair outside seeming; a 
false pretender to virtue or piety; one who assumes 
an appearance of piety and virtue, 
And the Aypocrite's hope shall perish. Job viii. 18, 
Syn.—Dissembler; deceiver; pretender; cheat. See 
DISSEMBLER. 

Hyp/o-erit/ie, a. [O. Fr. hypocritique, Gr. 

HYD /o-exitfie’al, droxpittx6s.] Belonging to a 
hypocrite; exhibiting hypocrisy; proceeding from 
a false outward show of virtue and piety; simula- 
ting ; counterfeiting a religious character ; as, an hyp- 
ocritical person, or look. 

Hypocritical professions of friendship and of pacific inten- 
tions were not spared. Macaulay. 

Hyp/o-erit/ie-al-ly, adv. In an hypocritical man- 
ner; with simulation; falsely; without sincerity. 

Eigp/o-di-as'to-le,n. (Gr. srodtacro\y, separation 
beneath, from 476, under, beneath, and diacrody, 
drawing asunder, from diacréd\ew, to sever, com- 
pounded of 6:4, asunder, and orédder, to place or 
put.] (Gr. Gram.) A mark like a comma placed 
after some forms of the article and relative pronoun 
when followed by the enclitics 7é and ri, to distin- 
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guish them from other words having the same let- 
ters; as, O,7e, 76,7E, and 6,rt, in distinction from 


Ore, rére, and Ort. 
Hyp/o-ge’an (-j@/an),a._ [Written also hypoga@an.] 
Gr. i706, under, and y#, the earth.] (Bot.) Growing 
under the earth; ripening its fruit under ground. 
HYyp/o-g@/otis, a. [See supra.] (Bot.) Growin 
under ground ; hypogean. [ Written also inppogaous.] 
Hyp/o-gas’trie, a. [Fr. hypogastrique, . vTo- 
yaorptos, from 76, under, and yaorfp, belly.) 
a. Relating to the hypogastrium; situated in 
the lower part of the abdomen. 
ELijp/o-gis'tri-tim,n. (Gr. i765, under, and yac- 
-__TNP, bell: «]. The lower part of the abdomen. 
ae e. s/tro-¢éle, n. [Fr. hypogastrocéle, from 
r, 07d, under, yacrip, belly, and xfAn, tumor.] 
(Med.) Hernia in the hypogastric regions; rupture 
of the lower part of the abdomen. Dunglison. 
Hyp/o-Séne, a. [Gr. i76, under, and yéveiv, yiy- 
veosar, to produce, grow.] (Geol.) Formed or crys- 
tallized at depths beneath the earth’s surface ; — ap- 
Seth to granite and some other rocks, by those (as 
yell) who suppose that the crystallization took 
place beneath a great thickness of other rocks. 
El ijp/o-#é'um, n.; pl. w¥e/0-Gk'A, [Lat., from 
Gr. br6yatos, dndyecos, subterranean, from 376, un- 


der, and yaia, yn, the earth; Fr. hypogée: (Ane. 
Arch.) The subterraneous portion of a building ; — 


used to designate all the parts of a building which 
were under ground, as the cellar, &c. Gwilt, 
Hyp/o-glés/sal, a. [Gr. ixé, under, and yAdoca, 


tongue.] (Anat.) Pertuining to the lingual or gus- 
tatory nerve, 
Hyp’o-¥n, x. (Bot.) An hypogynous plant. 


Hiy-pog’/y-mouts, a. [Gr. imo, under, 
and yov7, woman, female; Fr. hypo- 
gyne, hypogynique.] (Bot.) Having cer- ¢ 
tain parts, as the sepals, petals, and 
stamens, springing from below the 
pistils. ci Gray. 

Hy/po-ni’/trotis, a. [Prefix hypo and 
nitrous, q. Vv.) (Chem.) Compounded 
of nitrogen and oxygen, but containing 
an inferior quantity of oxygen; as, hy- 
ponitrous acid, an acid composed of nitrogen and 
oxygen, but containing less oxygen than nitrous acid. 

Hy’po-phét,n. (Gr. d«opfrns.] An expounder or 
interpreter. [are.] 

Ily/po-phos/phate, n. (Chem.) A salt obtained 
by combining hypophosphorie acid with a base. 

Hy’'po-phos/phite, n. [Fr. hypophosphite.] (Chem.) 
A compound of hypophosphorous acid and a base. 

Hy/po-phds’phor-ouis, «a. [Prefix hypo and phos- 
phorous, q.v.; Fr. hypophosphoreux.] (Chem.) Com- 
posed of phosphorus and oxygen, but containing an 
inferior quantity of the latter; as, hypophosphorous 
acid, an acid containing less oxygen than phospho- 
rous acid does. It exists only in combination with 
water, as a viscid and intensely acid fluid. Ure. 

Hy-poph/yl-lotis, or Hyp/o-phf¥l/lotis (117), a. 
ee v6, under, and piddov, 
eaf.] (Bot.) Being under 
the leaf. Loudon. 

Hiy-piph'y-sts,n. [Gr.ird, 
under, and tors, nature, 
origin.] (Med.) (a.) The 
cataract. (b.) (Anat.) The 
pituitary gland. 

Hii-po'py-on, n. [Gr. brdérvos, neut.-ov, mixed 

EL y-po'py-tim, with pus, from t76, under, and 
mvov, Or zbov, matter, pus; Fr. hypopyon.] (Aed.) 
(a.) An abscess in the eye, (b.) An effusion of pus 
into the chambers of the eye. Dunglison. 

Hy-p6s/ta-sis, or H¥-pdbs/ta-sis, n.; pl. HY-POS/- 
TA-SE§ (hy-, or h¥-). (Gr, trocracis, subsistence, 
substance, from vpioracda:, to stand under, from 
476, under, and {oracSa, to stand; Lat. hypostasis, 
Fr. hypostase, Sp. hipostasis, It. ipostasi.| 

1. Substance, or subsistence ; hence, used by 
Greek theologians to denote especially each of 
the three subdivisions of the Godhead, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, which are called by the Lat- 
ins person@, whence the modern term persons ap- 
plied to the Godhead. 

2. Principle; an element;—used by the alche- 
mists in speaking of salt, sulphur, and mercury, 
which they considered as the three principles of all 
material bodies, 

3. be That which is deposited at the bottom 
of a fluid; sediment. 

Hy-p6s/ta-size, or H¥-pds/ta-size, v. t. [imp. 
& p. p. HYPOSTASIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. HYPOSTA- 
SIZING.] To make into a distinct substance; to re- 
gard as a separate substance. 

The pressed Newtonians... refused to hypostasize the law 





Tlypogynous 
Stamens. 





Hypophyllous. 


of gravitation into an ether. Coleridge. 
Hy/po-stat/ie, or H¥p/o-stat/ie (110), a. 
Hy’po-stat/ie-al, or M¥p/o-stat/ie-al [Gr. 


vroorarikés, Fr. hypostatique.] 

1. Relating to hypostasis, or substance; hence, 
constitutive, or elementary. 

Let our Carneades warn men not to subscribe to the grand 
doctrine of the chemists, touching their three hypostatical 
principles, till they have a little examined it. Boyle. 

2. Personal, or distinctly personal;. relating to 
the divine hypostases, or subsistences. Pearson. 

Hy’/po-stat/ie-al-ly, or HMyp/o-stat/ie-al-ly, 
adv, In an hypostatical manner, 
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Hy-p5s/tro-phe, n. [Gr. trovrpodé.] (Med.) (a.) 
The act of a patient turning himself. (b.) A relapse 
or return of a disease. Dunglison. 

Hy’po-style, n. [Gr. troorvdov, from 765, under, 
and ordXos, pillar.| (Arch.) That which rests upon 
columns; a covered colonnade; a pillared hall. 

Hy’po-stil/phate (45), n. [Prefix hypo and sul- 
phate, q.v.; Fr. hyposulfate.] (Chem.) A compound 
of hyposulphuric acid and a base. 

Hy’po-stil/phite, n. [Prefix hypo and sulphite, 
q. v.; Fr. hyposuljfite.] (Chem.) A compound of 
hyposulphurous acid and a salifiable base. 

Hy/po-sul-phia/rie, a. [Pretix hypoand sulphuric, 
q.v.; Fr. hyposulfurique.} (Chem.) Composed of 
sulphur and an inferior quantity of oxygen; as, 
hyposulphuric acid, an acid having less oxygen than 
the sulphuric acid, and found only in combination 
with water as a heavy, transparent, inodorous fluid. 

Ily-po-stiil’/phur-otts,.a. [Prefix hypo and sul- 
phurous, q. v.; Fr. hyposulfureux.) (Chem.) Com- 
posed of sulphur and an inferior quantity of oxy- 
gen; as, hyposulphurous acid, an acid containing less 
oxygen than sulphurous acid. This acid is known 
only in combination with salifiable bases. 

Hy-pot/e-niise, or Wy-p6t/e-niise, n. [Fr. hy- 
poténuse, Gr. broretvovea, subtend- aw 
ing (sc. ypapph), from troreivety, to 
stretch under, subtend; from i7é, 
under, and reivetv, to stretch.] (Ge- 
om.) The subtense, or longest side 
of aright-angled triangle, or the line 
that subtends the right angle, [ Writ- 
ten also hypothenuse. | 

Hy/po-the’ea, n. (Gr. troSfxn, a thing subject to 
some obligation.] (Jom. Law.) An obligation by 
which property of a debtor Yas made over to his 
creditor in security of his debt. 

(a> It differed from pledge in regard to possession of 
the property subject to the obligation; pledge requiring, 
simple hypotheeca not requiring, possession of it by the 
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ab, hypotenuse, 


creditor, ‘The modern mortgage corresponds very closely 
with it. Kent. 
Hy-poth/e-eate, or HY-podth’e-eate, v. tf. [inp. 


& p. p. HYPOTHECATED; p. pr. & vb. n. HYPOTHE- 
CATING.] [L. Lat. hypothecare, hypothecatum, Fr. 
hypothéquer, from Lat. hypotheca, Gr. jroSixy, sup- 
port, base, pledge, security; from troriSévat, to 
place or put under, especially as a basis or founda- 
tion, from 76, under, and rivévar, to place.] (Lavw.) 
To confer on— said of one’s creditor —a right in or 
to a thing, by which the creditor obtains the power 
to cause that thing to be sold for the discharge of a 
debt or engagement out of the proceeds; to subject, 
as property, to liability for a debt or engagement 
without delivery of possession or transfer of title; 
to pledge without delivery of possession; to mort- 
gage, as ships, or other personal property; to make 
a contract by bottomry. See HyPOTHECATION, 
Borromry. Pothier, <Ayliffe. Abbott. 

Hy-poth/e-ea’tion, or Hy-podth/e-ea/tion, n. 
[L. Lat. hypothecatio. } 

1. (Civ. Law.) The act or contract by which prop- 
erty is hypothecated; a right which a creditor has 
in or to the property of his debtor in virtue of which 
he may cause it to be sold, and the price appropri- 
ated in payment of his debt. This is a right in the 
thing, or jus in re. Pothier. Addison. Curtis. 

There are but few cases, if any, in our law, where an hy- 
pothecation, in the strict sense of the Roman law, exists; that 
is, a pledge without possession by the pledgee. Story. 

2" In modern civil law, this contract has no applica- 
tion to movable property, not even to ships, to which and 
their cargoes it is most frequently applied in England and 
America. See HYPOTHECATE. Curtis. Domat. 

2. (Law of Shipping.) A contract whereby, in 
consideration of money advanced for the necessities 
of the ship, the vessel, freight, or cargo is made lia- 
ble for its repayment, provided the ship arrives in 
safety. It is usually effected by a bottomry bond. 
See Borromry. Maude § Pollock. Abbott. Addison. 

{= This term is often applied to mortgages of ships. 

Wy-poth’e-ea/tor, or Hy-pdth/e-ca-tor, n. 
(Law.) One who pledges any thing as security for 
the repayment of money borrowed. 

Hy-poth/e-nia’/sal, a. Pertaining to the hypothe- 
nuse. [fare.] 

Hy-podth’e-nise, or H¥-pSth’e-niise, n. (Ge- 
om.) The side of a right-angled triangle, opposite 
the right angle. See HyPoTENUSE. 

Hy-podth/e-sis, or Hy¥-poth’e-sis, n.; pl. HY- 
POTH/E-SE§ (hi-, or hi-). [Gr. tréSeors, founda- 
tion, supposition, from troriSévat, to place under; 
N. Lat. hypothesis, Fr. hypothése.] 

1. A supposition ; a proposition or principle 
which is supposed or taken for granted, in order to 
draw a conclusion or inference for proof of the 
point in question; something not proved, but as- 
sumed for the purpose of argument. 

2. A system or theory imagined or assumed to 
account for known facts or phenomena, 

Syn.—Theory; supposition; assumption. See THEO- 


RY. ; 
Hy’ po-thtt/ie, or H¥p/o-thét/ie, a. [Gr. 
Hy/po-thét/ie-al, or H¥p/o-thét/ie-al, } izoS«- 


Tikoés, Lat. hypotheticus, Fr. hypothétique.] Char- 
acterized by an hypothesis; conditional; assumed 
without proof for the purpose of reasoning and de- 
ducing proof. 





HYTHE 


Causes hypothetical at least, if not real, for the various phe- 
nomena of the existence of which our expcrience informs 
us. Str W. Hamilton. 

Hy’po-thét/ie-al-ly, or H¥p/o-thét/ie-al-ly, 
adv. In an hypothetical manner or relation; con- 
ditionally. 

HYy-poth’e-tist, n. [See supra] 
fends an hypothesis. rare’| 

Fly po-tra-ehe'li-iine, n. [Gr. brorpaxi dor, from 
vo, under, and rpaxndvs, neck.) (Arch.) That part 
of the capital of a column between the termination 
of the shaft and the annulet of the echinus; the neck 
of a capital. 

EHG'po-ty-po'sis,n. (Gyr. brorimwots, sketch, out- 
line, from érorvrody, to sketch out, imagine, from 
76, under, and rvrody, to impress, form, from 
roros, impression; Fr. hypotypose.} (Rhet.) A de- 
scription of things in strong or lively colors; im- 
agery. ? 

Hy’po-zo/ie, a. (Gr. iz6, under, and (dor, animal.] 
( Geol.) Anterior in age to the lowest rocks which 
contain organic remains. Lyell. 

Hiyp’pish, a. [From hyp, q. v.] Affected with 
hypochondria. 

Hyp/po-griff, n. See Hippocrirr. 

Hyp-s6m/e-ter, ». An apparatus for determining 
heights by the boiling point of water, consisting 
of a vessel for water, with a lamp for heating it, and 
an inclosed thermometer for showing the temper- 
ature of ebullition, all combined in one instru- 
ment. 

Hyp/so-mét/rie, a. 

Hyp/so-mét/rie-al, | __ try. Guyot. 

Hyp-s6m/e-try, n. (Gr. twos, height, and pérpov, 
measure.] The science which treats of the measure - 
ment of heights in any other manner than by trian- 
gulation, a8 by means of the barometer, or by boil- 
ing water. Guyot. 

HWy’/rax,n. (Gr. tpat, shrew-mouse.} (Zodl.) A ge- 
nus of pachyder- Z 
matous animals. 
The Cape hyrax is 


One who de- 


Pertaining to hypsome- 





called the vrock- 
badger, or rock- 
rabbit. 

Eiyrse (hirs), 7. 


N. H. Ger. hirse, 
O. H. Ger. hirst.] 
(Bot.) Millet. 

Hyrst (hirst),». A 
wood. See Hurst. 

Hy’son, n. [Chin. hi-tshun, i. e., lit., first crop, or 
blooming spring.] A fragrant species of green tea. 

Hyson skin, the refuse portion of the fine tea called 
hyson. Skin is a Chinese word meaning refuse. 

HY¥s/sop (his/sup, or hi/zup) (Synop., §130),n. [Gr. 
voowrus, from Heb, ésdbh, Ar. siifa ; Lat. hyssopus, 
hyssopum, hysopum, L. Lat. ysopus, Fr. hysope, Ger. 
isop, ysop.] (Lot.) A plant; /lyssopus officinalis. 
The leaves have an aromatic smell, and a warm, 
pungent taste. The hyssop of Scripture is supposed 
to be a species of caper (Capparis spinosa). 

HYys/ter-an/thots, a. [Gr. torepos, after, and d- 
Sos, flower.] (ot.) Having the leaves expand after 
the flowers have opened. Henslow. 

Bly s-té/ri-a,n. [Gr. ra borepixad (sc. Ta$n), N. Lat. 
hysteria, Fr. hystérie. See supra.| (Aled.) A spe- 
cies of neurosis, or nervous affection, generally oc- 
curring in paroxysms, the principal characteristics 
of which consist in alternate fits of laughing and 
crying, with a sensation as if a ball set out from 
the uterus and proceeded through the stomach, 
chest, and neck, producing a sense of strangulation, 
It is sometimes attended with convulsions, and is 
variable as to the time of attacking a person. 

Dunglison. 

Hys-tér’ie, (Gr. borepixds, from borépa, the 

Hys-tér/ie-al, womb; Lat. hystericus, Fr. hys- 
térique.| Of, or pertaining to, hysterics; affected, 
or troubled, with hysterics; convulsive; fitful. 

With no hysteric weakness or feverish excitement, they pre- 
served their peace and patience. Bancroft. 

Hys-tér’ies, n. pl. (Med.) Nervous or convulsive 
fits of a certain kind, with which women are some- 
times affected. See HysTERIA, 

Hys-tér’/o-céle, n. [Gr. torépa, womb, and xfXn, 
tumor.] (AJed.) Hernia of the womb. 

HYys/ter-6V/o-gy, n. [Gr. borepodoyia, from terepos, 
the latter, and Adyos, speech, discourse, Fr. hysté- 
rologie.| (Rhet.) A figure by which the ordinary 
course of thought is inverted in expression, and the 
last put first ; — called also hysteron-proteron. 

Ehigstte-ron-proét'e-vron, n. [Gr. vorepos, the lat- 
ter, following, and rpérepos, before others, sooner. | 
(ithet.) (a.) A figure in which the word that should 
follow comes first; hysterology; as, valet atque 
vivit, “he is well and lives.” (b.) An inversion of 
logical order, in which the conclusion is put before 
the premises, or the thing proved before the evi- 
dence. 

HY¥s/ter-dt/o-my, n. [Fr. hystérotomie, from Gr. 
torépa, womb, and ropij, a cutting, répver, to cut.] 
(Surg.) The operation of cutting into the uterus, for 
taking out a fetus which can not be extracted by the 
natural passages; the cesarean section. : 

Wys/trix, n. [Gr. torpit.] (Zodl.) A genus of ani- 
mals including the porcupine. 

MWythe,n. Aport. See HITHE, 


a. 
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I the ninth letter, and the third vowel, of the Eng- 

9 lish alphabet, has two principal sounds: the long 
sound, as in pine, fine, ice ; and the short sound, as 
in ptn, ftn, gift. Ithas also three other sounds, one 
like that of @ in térm,as in irksome, dirk, thirst ; 
another like that of ein méte, seem; and another, in 
many words in which it precedes another vowel, 
like that of consonant x, as in bunion, trunnion, 
million. It enters into several digraphs, as in fail, 
jield, seize, feign, vain, friend; and with o in oil, 
join, coin, it helps to form a proper diphthong. No 
genuine English word ends with ¢, although its use 
as a termination in words introduced from foreign 
languages is not very rare, as in alkali, banditti, &c., 
in most of which it has the short sound, like that of 
y in the same circumstances. See Principles of 
Pronunciation, §§ 15-18, 48, 49. — The dot which we 
place over the small, or lower case, i, dates only 
from the fourteenth century. J and J were for- 
merly regarded as the same character, and in many 
English dictionaries, words containing these letters 
were, till quite recently, classed together. —I, for- 
merly prefixed to some English words, as in ibwilt, 
is a contraction of the Anglo-Saxon prefix ge; and 
more generally this was written y.—In our old au- 
thors, / was often used for ay, which is pronounced 
nearly like it. 
, pron. [poss. MY, or MINE; object. ME. pl., nom. 
WE; poss. OUR, or OURS; object. uS.] [A-S. & O. 
Sax. ic, O. Fries., Goth., & D. ik, Icel. ek, eg, Dan. 
jeg, Sw. jag, O. H. Ger. ih, N. H. Ger. ich, allied to 
Lat. ego, Gr. éyd, éydév, Skr. aham, for agam, Lith. 
asz, Slav. az’, Russ. ta.] The nominative case of the 
pronoun of the first person;—the word which ex- 
presses one’s self, or that by which a speaker or 





_ writer denotes himself. 

amb, 7. [See IAmgus.] An iambus or iambic. 
{ Rare.] 

i-am/bie, a. [Gr. lapBixés, Lat. tambicus, Fr. 

I-am/bie-al,§ iambique. See infra.] 

1. Consisting of a short syllable followed by a 
long one; as, an iambic foot. 

2. Pertaining to, or composed of, iambics; as, an 
iambic verse, 

L-aim/bie, x. [See IAmBus.] 1. (Pros.) A foot con- 
sisting of two syllables, the first short and the sec- 
ond long, as in @mdns, or the first unaccented and 
the second accented, as in invent. The following 
couplet consists wholly of iambic feet. 

Thy ge- | nius calls | thee not | to pur- | chase fame 

In keen | iam- | bics, or | mild an- | agram. Dryden. 

2. A verse composed of short and long, or of ac- 
cented and unaccented, syllables alternately. 

3. (pl.) Certain ancient songs or satires, sup- 
posed to have given birth to ancient comedy. 

4. Hence, a satirical poem, as such poems were 
often written in iambic verse; a satire. ‘“ Stings 
with iambics Bupalus his foe.” Fawkes, 

l-am/bie-al-ly, adv. After the manner of iambics. 

Lim/bize, v. t. To satirize, especially in iambic 
verse. 

I-km/bus, n.; Lat. pl. LAm/BI; Eng. pl. 1-XM/Bus- 


Es. (Lat. tambus, Gr. tayBos, Fr. iambe, Sp. yam-| _ 


bo, It. giambo, jambo, jambico.] (Pros.) A’ foot 
consisting of a short syllable followed by a long 
one, or of an unaccented syllable followed by an ac- 
cented one; an iambic. 

-a'tra-lip’tie, a. (Gr. carpadetrrixés, from (arpés, 
surgeon, and adermrik6s, belonging to the aXeintrns, 
or anointer, fr. d\eidery, to anoint; Fr. tatraliptique. | 
Having the property of curing by anointing, [ Writ- 

_ ten also tatroleptic. | 

Lat/rie, a, (Gr. tarotkés, healing, ¢arpés, sur- 

Relating to 


Lat/rie-al, geon; laeSat, to heal. ] 
medicine, or medical men, 

[Gr. tarpés, physician, and 

A physician who is also a chemist. 

Bailey. 


l-a/tro-ehém/ist, n. 
Eng. chemist. ] 
Obs. 





] 
I-a/tro-lép’tie, a. See IATRALIPTIC, 
I/bex, n. (Lat., a kind 
of goat, the chamois. ] 
(Zo0l.) A species of 
goat, Capra ibex, 
found in the Alps and 
other mountainous , 
parts of Europe, re- 
markable for having 
long, recurved horns. 
Itis much hunted,and 
has become compara- 
tively scarce.—- Called 
also stein-bok. 
I-bi/dem, adv. [Lat.] _ 
In the same eae = 
abbreviated ibid. 
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I. 


Ibis, n. [Lat. ibis, Gr. (Bis, Coptic hibdi, habioui, 
hip, hippen, phi- 
bout, phiboi, phi- 
bod.| (Ornith.) A 
genus of grallatory 
birds, one species 
of which, the J. re- 
ligiosa, having a 
bare head and neck 
and the general 
plumage white, 
with the tips of the 
wings and the tail 
black, was regard- 
ed in ancient E- 
gypt with a degree 
of respect border- 
ing on adoration. 
I. rubra, another 
species, is found in 
all the hot parts of 

_ America, 

L-ea/ri-an, a. [Lat. Jcarius, Gr. ’Ikaptos, from 
Icarus, the son of Dedalus, who fled on wings to 
escape the resentment of Minos; but his flight, 
being too high, was fatal to him, as the sun melted 
the wax that cemented his wings, and he fell into 
the sea.] | Adventurous in flight; soaring too high 

_ for safety, like Icarus. 

Ige,n. [A-S., O. H. Ger., Ice]., Dan., & Sw. is, N. 
H. Ger. eis, D. tjs, ys, from an hypothetical A-S. root 
isan, Goth. eisan, to shine, and allied to Ger. eisen, 
iron, and Lat. @s, brass, copper. ] 

1. Water in a solid state. It is formed under the 
influence of extreme cold. Itis a nearly solid, trans- 
parent, brittle substance, of a crystalline structure, 
having the specific gravity of 0.9184. It melts into 
water at the temperature of 32° Fahrenheit. It crys- 
tallizes in hexagonal prisms, 

2. Concreted sugar. Johnson. 

3. Cream or milk sweetened, variously flavored, 
and frozen; ice-cream. 

Ground ice, ice formed under peculiar circumstances 
upon objects at the bottom of running water; anchor-ice. 
— To break the ice, to make the first opening to any 
attempt; to remove the first obstructions or difficulties ; 
to open the way. ‘The ice of ceremony being once 





broken.” W. Scott. 
Ice, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ICED (ist); p. pr. & vb. n. 
ICING. ] 


1. To cover with ice; to convert into ice. 
2. To cover with concreted sugar; to frost. 
_ 3. To chill, as with ice; to freeze. 
i¢ge’-aneh/or, n. A grapnel for holding ships to a 
_ field of ice. Kane. 
i¢ge/=-béam, ». (Naut.) A plank or beam at the 
stem or bows of a ship as a guard against the pres- 
_ sure of ice. 
I¢e’=-bélt, n. A belt of ice along the shore in Arctic 
_ regions. Kane. 
ice’bérg, n. [Ger. eisberg, from eis, ice, and berg, 
mountain. ] hill or mountain of ice, or a vast 
and lofty body of ice floating on the ocean. 
ice’-bird, n. (Ornith.) A certain bird found in 
_ Greenland, 
icge/-blink, n. A bright appearance near the hori- 
zon, occasioned by the reflection of light from ice, 
_ and visible before the ice itself is seen. : 
I¢ge’=-boat, n. 1. A strong boat, commonly propelled 
by steam, used to break a passage through ice. 
_ 2. A boat for sailing on the surface of ice. Hebert. 
I¢ge/-bound, a. 1. Totally surrounded with ice, so 
as to be incapable of advancing; as, an ice-bound 
vessel. 
2. Surrounded by ice so as to hinder or prevent 
_ easy access; as, an ice-bound coast or harbor. 
ige/-brook, . A frozen brook or stream. ‘ The 
_ ice-brook’s temper.” Shak. 
i¢ge’-built (-bilt), a. 1. Composed of ice. 
. 4&4. Loaded withice. ‘‘Jce-built mountains.” Gray. 
I¢e’-eréam, n. Cream or milk, sweetened, flavored, 
and congealed by a freezing mixture. Sometimes, 
instead of cream, the materials of a custard are 
used. 
iced (ist), p.a. 1. Covered with ice; chilled with 
ice; as, iced water. 
_ 2. Covered with concreted sugar; as, iced cake. 
ige’-droép,n. (Bot.) A process resembling an icicle 
in form and transparency. 
ige’-fall, n. Ice haying the form of a falling stream 
of water. Coleridge. 
Ige’-fiéld, n. A sheet of ice of such extent that its 
. limits can not be seen from the mast-head of a ship. 
i¢e’-float, 


Ice/-flde, n. A large mass of floating ice. 











ICHNEUMONIDAN 


i¢e’-foot, n. [D. eis-fod.] The same as IcE- 
_ BELT. Kane. 
licge’-glazed, a. Glazed or incrusted with ice. 
Y Coleridge. 
ige’=hook, n. A hook on the end of a pole, used to 
catch and move blocks of ice. 
icge’-house, n. A repository for the preservation 
of ice during warm weather; often a pit, with a 
drain for conveying off the water of the ice when 
_ dissolved, and covered with a roof. 
Ice/-is/land (-i/land), )n. A vast body of floating 
i¢e/-isle (is/1l), ice, such as is often seen 
in the Atlantic, off the banks of Newfoundland ; — 
distinguished from an ice-jield as being less exten- 
sive, and often quite high above the water. 
ige/land-er, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
_ Iceland. 
Ii¢ge-land/ie, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Iceland; re- 
_ lating to, or resembling, the Icelanders, F 
ige-land/ie, n. The lan- 
guage of the Icelanders. It 
is one of the Scandinavian 743 
group, and is more nearly € 
allied to the old Norse }% 
than any other language 
_ ow spoken. 
ice/land-m6ss, 7. (Bot.) 
A kind of lichen (Cetraria 
ie Physcia| Islandica) 
ound in the mountainous 
districts of Europe. It has 
a slightly bitter taste, and 
is used both as a tonic and 
_ for its nutritive properties. 
Iige/land-spir, n. (Min.) A transparent variety of 
calcareous spar, exhibiting well its property of 
doubly refracting light, and much used, therefore, 
_ in polarizing instruments. Dana. 
Ige/-man, n.; pl. IGE/-MEN, 1. A man who is 
skilled in traveling upon ice, 
2. One who deals in ice; one who retails ice. 
ige’-mas/ter, n. One who has charge of a ship in 
_ theiice. Clarke. 
ige’=pack, n. A body of separate pieces of drift- 
‘Tice; Kane. 
I¢ge/-plain, n. A plain of ice. Coleridge. 
ige/-plant, n. (Bot.) A plant (the Mesembryanthe- 
mum crystallinum), sprinkled with pellucid, glitter- 
ing, watery vesicles, which make the plant appear 
as if covered with ice. It is a native of South Af- 
rica. Its juice has been used in medicine, and its 
ashes are used in Spain as an alkali in the manu- 
facture of glass. Lindley. 
icge/-plow (-plow), n. A sort of plow for mak- 
i¢e/-plough ing grooves on ice. 
i¢e’-saw,n. A large kind of saw for cutting through 
ice. 

ige/-spir, n. (Min.) A variety of feldspar, the erys- 
tals of which are very clear, like ice. 

Ige’-ta/ble, n. A flat and horizontal mass of ice. 

ige’=téngs, n. pl. Large iron nippers for handling 
ice. 

Nch dien (eeh deen). [Ger.] Literally, Z serve ;— 

_ the motto of the Prince of Wales. Brande. 

Ieh-neti/mon (ik-ni/mon),». ([Lat., Gr. ixvetpwr, 
strictly the tracker, because it tracks or hunts out 
the eggs of the crocodile; from t(yvedey, to track or 
hunt after, from ixvos, track, footstep; Copt. shat- 
houl, Ar. nims.] 





~ 


Iceland-moss. 








1. (Zo6l.) A carnivorous animal of the genus Her- 
pestes, which inhabits Egypt, and is said to be very 
destructive to the eggs of the crocodile, as it cer- 
min is to those of poultry. It may be domesti- 
cated, 

2. A genus of hymenopterous insects whose lar- 
ve are parasitic in other insects. They are distin- 
guished by having the abdomen attached to the 
hinder part of the thorax, just between the base 
of the hind legs, and often by a pedicel. These 
animals are great destroyers of caterpillars, plant- 
lice, and other insects, as the ichneumon is of the 
eggs and young of the crocodile. — Called also ich- 

. neumon-jly. Westwood. 

Ieh/nei-mO6n/i-dan, a. (Zntom.) Relating to a 
family of predaceous insects of which the ichneu- 
mon is the type. 
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{eh/neii-mon/i-dan, n. (Entom.) An insect of 
the family of which the ichneumon is the type. 
eh/nite, n. [Gr. ixvos, track, footstep.] A fossil 
footprint. Page. 
ch/no-grapnh/ie, a ([Fr. ichnographique.]} 
eh/no-graph/ie-al, } Pertaining to ichnography ; 
describing a ground-plot, 

Ieh-nég/ra-phy, n. (Fr. ichnographie, Gr. txvo- 
ypupia, from ixvos, track, footstep, and ypapery, to 
describe.] (Drawing.) An horizontal section of a 
building or other object, showing its true dimen- 
sions according to a geometric scale; a ground-plan. 

Ieh/no-lite, x. (Gr. ives, track, footstep, and dé- 
Sos, stone.] A fossil footprint. Dana. 

Teh-nol/i-thol/o-gy, n. (Gr. ixvos, footstep, di- 
Sos, stone, and Adyos, discourse. The same as 
IcHNOLOGY, q. Vv. Hitchcock. 
eh/no16%/ie-al, a. Pertaining to ichnology. 

Ieh-n6l/o-gy,n. [Gr. iyvos, a footstep, and Adyos, 
discourse.] The science which treats of the foot- 
prints of animals. 

Vehor (i’/kor), n. [N. Lat. ichor, Gr. ixcp.] 

1. (Myth.) An cthereal fluid that supplied the 
place of blood in the veins of the gods. 
2. A thin, watery humor, like serum or whey; 

_ colorless matter flowing from an ulcer. 

Dehor-otis, a. [N. Lat. ichorosus, Fr. ichoreux.] 
Composed of, or resembling, ichor; thin; watery; 
serous; sanious. 
eh’/thine, n. [Gr. (ySvs, fish.] An albuminous 
substance characteristic of the yolk of fishes’ eggs. 

Teh/thy-ie, a. Pertaining to fishes. 
eh’thy-o-e5l, n. [Lat. ichthyocolla, Gr. tySv- 
¢eh’thy-o-edVla, bkoh\a, from tyStis, genitive 


ixSvos, fish, and xoAdXa, glue; Fr. ichthyocolle.] Fish- | 


glue; isinglass; a glue prepared from the sounds of 
fish. Tooke. 
ieh’/thy-0-ddr/u-lite, n. [Gr. ixSis, fish, dédpv, 
spear, and \iSos, stone.] (Paleon.) The fossil dor- 
sal spine of certain fishes. Humble. 

Ieh/thy-de/ra-phy, n. {Fr. ichthyographie, from 
Gr. (ySis, fish, and ypagew, to describe.] A treatise 
on fishes. 

Ieh’/thy-oid, a. [Fr. ichthyoide, Gr. ixySvoecdiis, 
from ixSis, fish, and eidos, form.] Having many of 
the characters of a fish. 

Ieh’thy-o_lite, nN. 
Sis, fish, and AiSos, stone.] (Palcon.) (a.) A fossil 
fish. (b.) The figure or impression of a fish in rock. 

Ieh/thy-0-15%/ie-al, a. [Fr. ichthyologique.] Per- 
taining to ichthyology. x 

ne 


Ieh/thy-dl/o-sist, 7. 
versed in ichthyology. 

Ieh/thy-dl/o-gy, 1. [Fr. ichthyologie, from Gr. 
ixSis, fish, and Adyos, discourse.] The science of 
the systematic arrangement or classification of 
fishes. 

Ieh/thy-o-min/¢y, n. [Fr. ichthyomancie, from 
Gr. ixSvs, fish, and pavreia, divination.] Divination 
by the heads or the entrails of fishes. 

{eh/thy-dph/a-gsist, n. [See injra.] 
eats or subsists on fish. 

Ieh’/thy-dph/a-goits, a. [Gr. ixSvopayos, from 
ixSvs, fish, and gayeiv, to eat; Lat. ichthyophagus, 
Fr. ichthyophage.] Eating, or subsisting on, fish. 

{eh/thy-dph/a-zy, n. [Fr. ichthyophagie, Gr. ix- 
Svopayia.} The practice of eating fish. 

Ieh/thy-oph-thal/mite, n. [Fr. ichthyophthal- 
mite, from Gr. (xSvs, fish, and df3adpés, eye.] Fish- 
eye-stone. See APOPHYLLITE. 
eh/thy-o-saur, n. {N. Lat., from Gr. tySis, 
¢eh/thy-o-sau/rus, fish, and cadpos, lizard; Fr. 
ichthyosaure.| (Paleon.) An extinct carnivorous 
reptile of enormous size, found in the Lias forma- 
tion, nearly 
to the close 
of the chalk 
period. Itis 
saurian, or ; 
lizard -like, Ichthyosaurus. 
both in shape and habits. The vertebrae resemble 
much those of fishes; hence the name. 

Ieh/thy-0/sis, n. [N. Lat., from Gr. ixSis, fish; 
Fr. ichthyose.} (Med.) A disease in which the skin 
becomes thickened and scaly. Mayne. 

Iich/thy-dt/o-my, n. (Gr. ixS%s, a fish, and rouA 

_.a cutting, réyvewv, to cut.] Dissection of fishes. [2. 

i/ci-ele (i/st-k1), n. [A-S. tsgicel, or ises-gicel, fr. is, 
ice, and gicel, icicle ; D. ijskegel, from ijs, ice, and ke- 
gel, a cone or ninepin, O. H. Ger. kegil, N. H. Ger. 
kegel. Cf. Icel. jékull, iceberg.] A pendent coni- 
cal mass of ice, formed by the freezing of water or 
other fluid as it flows down an inclined plane, or 
falls in drops from any thing. 

I’gi-ly, adv. In an icy manner; coldly. 

Faultily faultless, iei7y regular, splendidly null, 
Dead perfection, no more. , Tennyson. 


The state of being icy, or of being 


[Fr. tchthyologiste.] 


One who 





I/ci-ness, n. 
very cold. 
’eing, n. A covering of concreted sugar; frosting. 

Ick/le, n. Anicicle. [Prov. Eng.] 

Veon, n. [Lat., Gr. etxay, from eixery, to be or look 
like.] An image or representation. [Obs.] ‘‘ Many 

' Netherlanders whose names and tcons are pub- 

_ lished.” Hakewill, 

I-e6n/ie-al, a. Pertaining to, or consisting of, im- 

ages, pictures, or representations of any kind. 

[Gr. efxoviocpés, from etxoviverr, to 


J’eon-ism, 2. 





{Fr. ichthyolithe, from Gr. iy- | 
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mold, delineate, from efkéy, an image; Fr. ico- 
nisme. See supra.) The formation of a figure, 
representation, or semblance, 

The fancy will employ itself... in making some kind of ap- 
ish imitations, counterfeit iconisms, symbolical adumbrations 
and resemblances, Cudworth. 

Weon-ize, v.t. To forma likeness or resemblance 

=O, Cudworth. 

I-cdn/o-elasm, n. [Fr. iconoclasme.] The act of 

_ breaking or destroying images, as of idolaters. 

L-e6n/o-elast, n. [Fr. iconoclaste, Gr. eixovoxddo- 
775, from e(xwv, image, and kAdorns, a breaker, from 
kav, to break. 

. A breaker or destroyer of images or idols; a 
determined enemy of idol-worship. 

2. One who exposes or destroys impositions or 
_ Shams of any kind. 
1-e6n/o-elast/ie, a. Breaking images. 
1-edn/o-graph/ie, a. 1. Pertaining to iconography. 

2. Representing or describing by aid of pictures 
_ or diagrams. 

I/eon-6g/ra-phy,n. [Fr. iconographic, Gr, eixovo- 
ypugia, from efkav, an image, and ypadger, to de- 
scribe.] The description of ancient images or rep- 
resentations, as statues, paintings in fresco, mosaic, 

_ engravings on gems or metals, and the like. 

W/eon-6la-ter, n, [Fr. iconolatre, from Gr, eixdv, 
an image, and Adrpns, Adrpis, servant, AaTpEdErv, to 
serve, worship.] One who worships images ;—a 

. name sometimes given to the Roman Catholics. 

WVeon-6l/o-gy, n. [Fr. iconologie, Gr. eixovodoyia, 
from elxav, image, and Adyos, discourse. ] 

1. Pictorial or emblematical representation. 

_ 2. A description of pictures or statues. Fairholt. 

Veon-Om/ie-al, a. (Gr. efxwy, an image, and payn, 
fight.] Opposed or averse to pictures; hostile to 

_ images. [Rare] Browne. 

i’eo-sa-hé/dral, a. [See infra.] (Geom.) Having 
twenty equal sides or faces. 

‘eo-sa-hé/dron, n. (Gr. elxoor, twenty, and édpa, 
seat, base, from efecSar, to sit; Fr. icosuedre.] 

1. A solid of twenty equal sides or faces. 

2. (Geom.) A regular solid, consisting of twenty 
equal and similar triangular pyramids whose ver- 
tices meet in the center of a sphere supposed to 
circumscribe it. 

Hco-san'Ari-a,n. [Gr. elkoot, twenty, and dvip, 
gen. dvdpés, man, male; Fr. icosandrie.] (Bot.) 
A class of plants, according to the system of Lin- 
neus, having twenty or more stamens inserted in 

_ the calyx. 

i/eo-san/dri-an, / a. (Bot.) Pertaining to the class 

i/eo-san/drois, Icosandria; having twenty or 
more stamens inserted in the calyx, 

Te-té/ri-a, n. [Lat. icte- 
rus, Gr. tkrepos, a yel- 
lowish bird, supposed 
to cure the jaundice, 
from (xreoos, the jaun- 
dice.] (Ornith.) A ge- 
nus of birds includ- 
ing the chattering fly- 
catcher (J. viridis). It /-4 
aboundsin NorthAmer- (4/7 
ica during the summer } 
months, and mimics al- /, 
most every noise it sn 
hears. y 

Te-térie,n. A remed : . 
yee jaundice; Swift. Chattering Fiy-catcher (Jcteria). 

Te-térie, a. [Gr. ikrepexds, from tkrepos, jaun- 

Te-tér/ie-al, dice; Lat. ictericus, Fr. ictérique. | 

1. Pertaining to, or affected with, jaundice. 

2. Good against the jaundice. Johnson. 
fe/te-ri/tiotis,)a. (See supra.] (Med.) Yellow; 
Te-ttyr/i-totis, having the color of the skin when 
_ affected by the jaundice. 

Te/te-roid, a. [Gr. ikrepos, jaundice, and etdos, 
image, resemblance.] Of a tint resembling that 
produced by jaundice; yellow; as, an ecteroid tint 
or complexion is one of the symptoms of poisoning 
by lead. 

Helte-rits, n. [See supra.] (Med.) The jaundice. 

le/tie, a. [Lat. ictus, blow, icere, to strike.] Per- 
taining to, or produced by, a stroke or blow, or a 
sudden movement or influence; sudden; marked; 
abrupt. Bushnell. 
eftus, n. ([Lat., from icere, ictum, to strike.] 
(Pros.) The stress of voice laid upon the accented 

_ Syllable of a word. : 

I’¢y, a. [compar. 1clER ; superl. Ic1EstT.] [From ice.] 

1. Pertaining to, composed of, resembling, or 
abounding in, ice; cold; frosty. ‘Jey chains.” Shak. 
“Tey regions.” Boyle. ‘Icy seas.” Pope. 

2. Characterized by coldness, as of manner, influ- 
ence, &c.; chilling; backward; indifferent. 

Icy was the deportment with which Philip received these 
demonstrations of affection. otley. 

I/ey-ptari/ed (-ptrlVed), a. Studded with spangles 
of ice. ‘‘ Mounting up in icy-pearled car,” Milton. 

I’d. A contraction from J would or I had. 

I-dit/li-an, a. Pertaining to Idalia, a mountain-city 

_ in Cyprus, or to Venus, to whom it was sacred. — 

Ide, ». (Jchth.) A small fish (Leuciscus idus), allied 
to the graining, and found in the northern parts of 
Europe. 7 Ce 

i-d@/a, n.; pl. -pi/Ag. [Gr, idéa, from idety, to see; 
Lat., It., & Sp. idea, Fr. idée.] 











IDEATE 


1. The transcript, image, or picture of a visible 
object, that is formed by the mind; also, a similar 
image of any object whatever, whether sensible or 
spiritual. 

Being the right idea of your father 
Both in your form and nobleness of mind. Shak, 

This representation or likeness of the object being = 
mitted from thence (the senses] to the imagination and lederd 
there for the view and observation of the pure intellect, is aptly 
and properly called its idea. P. Browne, 

2. A general notion or conception formed by 
generalization. 

3. Hence, any object apprehended, conceived, or 
thought of by the mind; a notion, conception, or 
thought; the real object that is conceived or 
thought of. 

Whatsoever the mind perceives in itself, or as the immediate 
object of perception, thought, or understanding, that I call 
idea. Locke. 


What iy now “ idea” for us? How infinite the fall of this 
word since the time when Milton sang of the Creator con- 
templating his newly-created world, — 

“how itshowed... 

Answering his great idea,” — 
to its present use, when this person ‘‘ has an idea that the train 
has started,” and the other * had noidea that the dinner would 
be so bad”! Trench. 

4. A belief, doctrine, or opinion. 

5. A rational conception; the complete concep- 
tion of an object when thought of in its necessary 
elements or constituents; the necessary metaphys- 
ical attributes and relations, when conceived in the 
abstract. 

6. A fictitious object or picture created by the 
imagination; the same when proposed as a pattern 
to be copied, or a standard to be reached; one of 
the archetypes or patterns of created things, con- 
ceived by the Platonists to have existed from eter- 
nity in the mind of the Deity. 

Thence to behold this new-created world, 

The addition of his empire, how it showed 

In prospect from his throne, how good, how fair, 
Answering his great idea, Dilton. 

(= ‘In England, Locke may be said to have been the 
first who naturalized the term in its Cartesian universal- 
ity. When, in common language, employed by Milton and 
Dryden, after Descartes, as before him by Sidney, Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare, Hooker, &c., the meaning is Platonic." 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

i-d@/al, n. A conception proposed by the mind for 

imitation, realization, or attainment; a standard or 
model of perfection or duty. 

The ideal is to be attained by selecting and assembling in 
one whole the beauties and perfections which are usually seen 
in different individuals, excluding every thing defective or 
unseemly, so as to form a type or modelof the species. Thus, 
the Apollo Belvedere is the ideal of the beauty and propor- 
tion of the human frame. Fleming. 

{-d@/al (124), a. [Lat. idealis, It. ideale, Sp. ideal, 
Fr. idéal.) 

1. Existing in idea or thought; intellectual; men- 
tal; as, deal knowledge. 

There will always be a wide interval between practical and 
ideal excellence. Rambler. 

2. Proposed for imitation, realization, or obedi- 
ence; as, ideal models, rules, standards, and the like. 

3. Existing in fancy or imagination only; vision- 
ary; as, ideal good. ‘‘Planning ideal common- 
wealths.” Southey. 

4. Teaching the doctrine of idealism; as, the 
ideal theory or philosophy. 

Syn.—Intellectual ; mental; visionary; fanciful ; 
imaginary; unreal. 

I-d@/a-less, a. Destitute of ideas, Allan. 

I-dé/al-ism, n. [Fr. idéalisme, It. & Sp. idealismo.] 

1. The system or theory that makes every thing 
to consist in ideas, and denies the existence of ma- 
terial bodies. Walsh. 

2. The doctrine or theory that teaches that we 
have no rational grounds to believe in the reality of 

_ any thing but ideas and their relations, 

I-dé@/al-ist, n. [Fr. idéaliste, It. & Sp. idealista.] 
One who holds the doctrine of idealism. 

I-d@/al-ist/ie, a. Belonging to idealists; pertaining 

_ to, or partaking of, idealism. 

I-de-al/i-ty, n. [It. idealita, Sp. idealidad.] <A 
lively imagination, united to a love of the beautiful, 
forming, in its higher exercises, one of the chief 
constituents of creative genius in poetry and the 
fine arts; capacity or disposition to form ideals of 

_ beauty or perfection. 

I-dé@é/al-i-za/tion, n. The act of forming in idea. 

I-dé@/al-ize,v.t. [imp.& p. p. IDEALIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. IDEALIZING.] ‘To make ideal; to give an 
ideal form or value to; as, to tdealize real life. 

i-d@/al-ize, v.i. (Fr. idéaliser.] To form ideas; to 

_ form picturesor fancies, generally of an eievated type. 

i-dé/al-iz/er, ». One who is given to idealizing; 

_ an idealist. 

I-dé’al-ly, adv. 

_ lations. 

I-d@/a-ldgue,n. One given to ideas or theories; a 
theorist; a speculator. 

Some domestic idealoque, who sits 
And coldly chooses empire, where as well 
He might republic. E. B. Browning. 

I-dé/ate, v.t. [It. ideare, Sp. a) 

1. To form in idea; to fancy. [Obs.] Donne. 

2. To apprehend in thought so as to retain and 


recall; to fix and holdin the mind. [2are.] 
a ee ee 


In an ideal manner, or in ideal re- 
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IDEATION 


{/de-&/tion (-a/shun), n. The capacity of the mind 
for forming ideas; the act or exercise of this capaci- 
ty or power; specifically, the act of the mind by 
which objects of sense are apprehended and retained 
as objects of thought. 

The whole mass of residua which have been accumulated 
... all enter now into the process of ideation. J. D. Morell. 

I/de-a/tion-al, a. Pertaining to the principles or 
results of ideation, ‘‘Certain sensational or idea- 
tional stimuli.” Blackwood’s Mag. 

I/dem. [Lat.] The same as above, ; 

I-dén/tie, a. Identical. bP Hudibras. 

i-dén/tie-al, a. [Lat. as if identicus, from idem, 
the same; Freidentique, It. & Sp. identico. : 

1. The same; not different; as, the %tdentical 
person. 

I can not remember a thing that happened a year ago, with- 
out a conviction, as strong as memory can give, that I, the 
same identical person who now remember that event, did then 
exist. Reid. 

2. Uttering sameness or the same truth ; express- 
ing in the predicate what is given, or obviously im- 
plied, in the subject; as, an édentical proposition. 

When you say body is solid, I say that you make an tdenti- 
cal proposition, because it is impossible to have the idea of 
body without that of solidity. Fleming. 

i-dén/tie-al-ly, adv. In an identical manner. 

I-dén/tie-al-mess, n. The state of being identical ; 
sameness. 

I-dén/ti-f1/a-ble, a. Capable of being identified. 

i-dén’‘ti-fi-ea/tion, n. ier identification, Sp. 
identificacion.] The act of identifying, or proving 
the same. 

I-dén’ti-ty, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IDENTIFIED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. IDENTIFYING.] [Fr. identifier, Sp. identi- 
Jicar, It. identificare, from Lat. as if identicus, from 
idem, the same, and facere, to make. ] 

1. To make to be the same; to unite or combine 
in such a manner as to make one; to treat as being 
one; to consider the same in any relation. 

Every precaution is taken to identify the interests of the 
people and of the rulers. Ramsay. 

2. To determine or establish the identity of; to 
prove to be the same with something described, 

_ claimed, or asserted; as, to identify stolen property. 

I-dén/ti-fy¥, v.i. To become the same; to coalesce 
in interest, purpose, use, effect, &c. 

An enlightened self-interest, which, when well understood, 
they tell us will identify with an interest more enlarged and 
public. Burke. 

I-din/ti-ty, n._[Fr. identité, It. identita, Sp. iden- 
tidad, L. Lat. identitas, from idem, the same. } 

1. The state or quality of being identical, or the 
same; sameness. 

Identity is a relation between our cognitions of a thing, not 
between things themselves. Sir W. Hanalton. 

2. The condition of being the same with some- 
thing described or asserted, or of possessing a char- 
acter claimed; as, to establish the identity of stolen 

_ goods. 

i/de-o-graph/ie (110), a. [Fr. idéographique, 
‘de-o-graph/ie-al from Gr, idéa, idea, and 
ypapstv, to write.] Representing ideas; standing 
for and representing a notion or idea, without ref- 
erence to the name given to it, as by means of fig- 
ures, symbols, or hieroglyphics; thus, the digit 9 
does not represent the word nine, but the idea itself 

_ of the number. 

i/de-o-graphfie-al-ly, adv. 

_ manner. 

i/de-o-graph/ies, n. sing. The system of repre- 
senting ideas independently of the names given to 

_ them. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

i/de-6g/ra-phy,n. The representation of ideas in- 
dependently, or in an ideographic manner, as some- 

_ times is done in short-hand writing, and the like. 

I/de-o-162/ie-al, a. [Fr. idéologique.] Pertaining 

_ to ideology. 

i/de-6l/0-ist (110), n. [Fr. idéologue.] One who 
treats of ideas; one versed in the science of ideas, 

~ or who advocates the doctrines of ideology. 

i/deBVo-gy,n. [Fr. idéologic, from Gr, (déa, idea, 
and Adyos, discourse. |] 

1. The science of ideas. Stewart. 

2. (Metaph.) A view of the formation of ideas 
which derives them exclusively from sensation. 

_ t=" By a double blunder in philosophy and Greek, 
ideologie...has in France become the name peculiarly 
distinctive of that philosophy of mind which exclusively 

2 derives our knowledge from sensation. Sir IW. Lamilton. 

ides, n.pl. [Fr. ides, It. idi, Sp. idos, idus, Lat. 
idus, according to Macrobius from the Etruscan idu- 
are, i.q. dividere, to divide, from the root vid, and 
thus as if the divided or half month, but perhaps 
more correctly, on account of the longi, from the 
Gr. (dsiv, to see, and thus the whole visible moon, 
the full moon.] (Anc. Rom. Calendar.) The fifteenth 
day of March, May, July, and October, and the thir- 
teenth day of the other months, 

ta~ Eight days in each month often pass by this name, 
but only one strictly receives it, the others being called 
the day before the ¢des, and so on, backward, to the eighth 

2 from the zdes. 

id/i-Se/ra-sy, n. (Fr. tdiocrasie and idiocrase, from 
Gr. idtos, proper, peculiar, and «odors, a mixture, 
from kspavyivat, to mix, mingle.] Peculiarity of con- 
stitution; that temperament, or state of constitu- 
tion, which is peculiar to a person; idiosyncrasy. 


In an ideographic 








Id/i-o-erat/ic, a. Peculiar in constitution or 

Ed/i-o-erat/ie-al, temperament; idiosyncratic. 

Id/i-o-cy, n. [Gr. tdtwreia, from tdi@rns. See IprIoT, 
and cf. Ipiorcy.] The condition of being an idiot, 
or idiotic; natural absence or marked deficiency of 


sense and intelligence. 

I will undertake to convict a man of idiocy, if he can not 
see the proof that three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles. FI’, W. Robertson. 

Id/i-o-e-lée/trie, a. [Gr. iécos, proper, peculiar, and 
Eng. electric, q. v.; Fr. idioélectrique.] Electric by 
virtue of its own peculiar properties, or manifesting 
electricity in its natural state ;— said of certain sub- 

_ Stances. 

id/i-om, n. [Fr. idiome, It., Sp., & Lat. idioma, Gr. 
id(wua, from (dtodv, to make a person’s own, to 
make proper or peculiar, from idtos, proper, pecu- 
liar. ] 

1. A peculiar mode of expression ; a phrase 
stamped by the usage of a language, or sometimes 
of an author, with another than its grammatical 
meaning. 

Sometimes we identify the words with the object —though 
by courtesy of idiom rather than in strict propriety of lan- 
guage. Coleridge. 

Every good writer has much idiom. Landor. 

2. The genius or peculiar cast of a language. 

Ile followed their language, but did not comply with the 
idiom of ours. Dryden. 

3. Dialect; peculiar form or variety of language. 

Syn.—Dialect.—Ipiom, Diatecr. The idioms of a 
language belong to its very structure; its dialects are 
varieties of expression ingrafted upon it in different lo- 
calities or by different professions. Each county of Eng- 
land has some peculiarities of dialect, and so have most 
of the professions, while the great 7dioms of the language 
are every where the same. See LANGUAGE. 

Some that with care true eloquence shall teach, 


And to just idioms fix our doubtful speech. Prior. 
Then all those 

Who in the dark our fury did escape, 

Returning, know our borrowed arms and shape, 

And different dialect. Denham. 


Id/i-o-mitt/ie, a. [Gr. idiwpartxds, It. & Sp. 
id/i-o-m&t/ie-al,{ idiomatico.] Peculiar to a lan- 
guage; conformed or pertaining to the particular 
genius or modes of expression which belong to a 
language; as, an idiomatic phrase. 
d/i-o-miat/ie-al-ly, adv. According to the idiom 
of a language. 
d/i-o-pa-thét/ie, a. Idio- 
_ pathic. [Rare.] 
id/i-o-path/ie, a. os idiopathique, It. & Sp. idio- 
patico.) Individually affecting, or indicating an in- 
dividual affection; pertaining to, or indicating, a 
disease not preceded and occasioned by any other 
_ disease ;— opposed to symptomatic. 
id/i-o-path/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of an idi- 
_ opathic disease; not symptomatically. 
id/i-dp/a-thy, nn. [Fr. idiopathie, It. & Sp. idiopa- 
tia, Gr. idworaddeca, from idcos, proper, peculiar, and 
maSos, suffering, disease, from muadety, nacxerv, to 
suffer, } 

1. A proper, peculiar, or individual nature or af- 
fection. 

All men are so full of their own fancies and idiopathies, that 
they scarce have the civility to interchange any words with a 
stranger. More. 

2. (Med.) A morbid state or condition not pre- 
ceded and occasioned by any other disease; a pri- 
mary disease. Dunglison. 

Id/i-o-re-piil/sive, a. [Gr. dios, proper, peculiar, 
and Eng. repulsive, q. v.] Repulsive by itself; as, 

_ the idiorepulsive power of heat. 

id/i-o-syn/era-sy, ». [Fr. idiosyncrasie and idio- 
syncrase, It. & Sp. idiosincrasia, Gr. (dtoovyKpacta, 
from tdvos, proper, peculiar, and oiyxpacts, amixing 
together, from ovyxepavvivar, to mix together, from 
cov, with, and xepavydvar, to mix.] A peculiarity of 
constitution and susceptibility; characteristic be- 
longing to, and distinguishing, an individual; idi- 
ocrasy. 

The individual mind... 
crasies of the body. 

Id/i-o-syn-erit/ie, a. {[Fr. idiosyncrasique. 
id/i-o-syn-erat/ice-al, See supra.] Of peculiar 
temper or disposition; belonging to one’s peculiar 
and individual character. 
di-ot,n. [Fr. idiot, It., Sp., & Lat. idiota, from 
Gr. (drys, a private, uneducated, ignorant, ill-in- 
formed person, from (tos, proper, peculiar. ] 

1. A man in private station, as distinguished from 
one holding a public office; a person in private life, 
[ Obs.) 

Humility is a duty in great ones as well as idiots. Bp. Taylor. 

St. Austin affirmed that the plain places of Scripture are 
sufficient to all laics, and all idiots or private persons. 

Bp. Taylor. 

2. An unlearned, ignorant, or foolish person, as 
distinguished from the educated. [Obs.] 

Christ was received of idiots, of the vulgar people, and of 
the simpler sort, while he was rejected, despised, and perse- 
cuted even to death by the high priests, lawyers, scribes, doc- 
tors, and rabbis. Blount, 

3. A human being destitute of the ordinary intel- 
lectual powers of man; and as this condition is gen- 
erally accompanied with congenital malformation 
or disease, a natural fool, or fool from birth; a nat- 
ural; an innocent; a simpleton. 


[See Ipiorparny.] 


takes its tone from the idiosyn- 
I. Taylor. 








IDLY 


Life is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

eS Signifying nothing. Shak, 

id/i-ot-cy, n. [Cf. Ip1ocy.] State of being an idiot 

_ or idiotic. [Rare.] 

Id/i-dtie, a. (Lat. idioticus, Gr. idiwreés, Fr. 

id/i-dt/ie-al, idiotique. | 

1. Familiar; plain; simple. [Obs.] Blackwell. 

__ 2. Pertaining to, or like an idiot; foolish; sottish. 

td/i-dt/ie-al-ly, adv. After the manner of an idiot. 

Id/i-Ot/i-e6n, n. [Gr. idwwrixds, belonging to a pri- 
vate man, private. See Ip1or.] <A dictionary of a 
particular dialect, or of the words and phrases pe- 
culiar to one part of a country. 

Id/i-ot ish, a. Like an idiot; partaking of idiocy; 

oolish. 

Id/i-ot-igsm, n. [Fr. idiotisme, It. & Sp. idiotismo, 
Lat. idiotismus, Gr. idtwrtopds, the way or fashion 
of a private person, the common or vulgar manner 
of speaking, from (d:wriferv, to put into or use com- 
mon language, &c., from (didr7s. See IproT.] 

1. An idiom; a mode of expression peculiar to a 
language. 

Scholars sometimes give terminations and idiotisms, suitable 
to their native language, to words newly invented. Hale. 

2. Lack of knowledge or mental capacity ; idiocy ; 
foolishness. [Obs.] ‘‘ Somewhat worse than mere 

v ignorance or idiotism.” Shaftesbury. 

id/i-ot-ize, v.i. [imp. & p.p. IDIOTIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. IDIOTIZING.] [See supra.] To become stu- 

_ pid. [are.] 

id/i-ot-ry, mn. Idiocy. [Very rare] Warburton. 

H/dle (i/dl), a. [compar. IDLER; superl. IDLEST. 

A-8. idel, ydel, vain, empty, idle, O. Sax. ida/, idil, 
. H. Ger. ital, M. H. Ger. itel, N. H. Ger. ettel, D. 
ijdel, ydel, Dan. & Sw. idel, vain, frivolous, mere, 
pure. 
1. Of no account; useless; vain; trifling; un- 
profitable; barren. ‘‘/dle deserts.” Shak. 
Every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give ac- 
count thereof in the day of judgment. Hatt. xii. 36. 
Down their id/e weapons dropped. Milton. 
This custom is at least idle, and may be prejudicial. W. Scott. 


2. Not called into active service; not turned to 
appropriate use; unemployed ; as, idle hours. 
The idle spear and shield were high up hung. Afilton. 
3. Not employed; unoccupied with business; in- 
active; doing nothing. 
Why stand ye here all the day idle? Matt, xx. 6. 
4. Given to rest and ease; averse to labor or em- 
ployment; lazy; as, an idle man; an idle fellow. 
5. Light-headed; foolish. [Obs. and rare.] Ford. 


Syn.— Unoccupied; unemployed; vacant; inactive; 
indolent; sluggish; slothful; useless; ineffectual; futile ; 
frivolous; vain; trifling; unprofitable; unimportant. — 
IDLE, INDOLENT, Lazy. A propensity to inaction is ex- 
pressed by each of these words; they differ in the cause 
and degree of this characteristic. J/ndolent denotes an 
habitual love of ease, a settled dislike of movement or 
effort; zd/e is opposed to busy, and denotes a dislike of 
continuous exertion, An idle person may be active in his 
way, but is reluctant to force himself to what he does not 
like. Lazyis only a stronger and more contemptuous 
term for indolent. ‘‘An indolent man fails in activity 
from a defect either of mind or body; and trifling exer- 
tions of any kind are sufficient, even in prospect, to deter 
him from attempting to move. Laziness is opposed to in- 
dustry, and is frequent among those who are compelled 
to work for others; it is a habit of body superinduced 
upon one’s condition.” Crabb. 

i/dle (i/dl), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. IDLED; p. pr. & vb. 2. 
IDLING.] To lose or spend time in inaction, or 
_ Without being employed in business, [Qbs.] 
ifdle, v.t. To spend in idleness; to waste; to con- 
sume ; — often followed by away ; as, to idle away 
— an hour or day. 


I/dle-héad/ed (i/dl-héd/ed), a. [Obs.] 
1. Foolish; unreasonable. Carew, 
2. Delirious; infatuated. DP Estrange. 


I/dle-mess, n. The condition or quality of being 
idle, in the various senses of that word; uselessness; 
triviality; fatuity; laziness. 

Syn.— Inaction; indolence ; sluggishness; sloth; lazi- 
ness. 

i/dle-pa/ted, a. Idle-headed; stupid. Overbury. 

idler, n. 1. One who idles; one who spends his 
time in inaction; a lazy person; a sluggard. 

2. (Naut.) One who has constant day duties on 
board ship, and hence keeps no regular watch. 


) Totten, 

_._ 93. (Mach.) An idle-wheel. 
Udles-by (i/dlz-b¥), nm. An idle or lazy person. 
i pi ; Whitlock. 
Id/lesae, m. Idleness; sloth; indolence. [Obs.] 

And an idlesse all the day 

Beside a wandering stream. Browning. 
Idle-wheel, —n. 


(Mach.) A wheel 
placed between two 
others, to transfer 
motion from one to 
the other without 
changing the direc- 
_ tion of revolution. 
I/dly, adv. In an 
idle manner; inef- 
fectually ; vainly ; 
lazily; without attention; carelessly. 





C, idle-wheel. 
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— IDOCRASE 


Id/o-eraise (Synop., § 130), m. [Fr. idocrase, from 
Gr. eidos, form, and xpdors, mixture, from xepavvivat, 
to mix; it. idocrasia.| (Min.) A mineral, occur- 
ring either in massive or in modified square prisms, 
presenting a handsome brown or brownish-yellow 
color. It consists essentially of silica, alumina, and 
lime. It is the Veswvian of Werner. Cyprine is the 
name of a rose-red variety. Dana. 

Idol, n. [Fr. idole, Pr. & O. It. édola, It., Sp., & Pg. 
idolo, Lat. idolum, Gr. etdwdov, from eidos, that 
which is seen, the form, shape, figure, from elder, 
det, to see.] 
ne An image, form, or representation of any 

ng. 
A Pallas her favors varied, and addressed 
An idol that Ipthima did present 
In structure of her every lineament. Chapman. 

2. An image of a divinity; a representation or 
symbol of a deity, made as an object of worship. 
“That they should not worship devils and idols of 
gold.” Rev. ix. 20. 

3. Hence, that on which the affections are strong- 
y, excessively, and improperly set; a person or 
thing greatly loved or adored, ‘‘ The soldier’s god 
_and people’s idol.” Denham. 

“4. A deceitful image; a likeness mistaken for the 
object itself; a phantom; afatuity. ‘The idols of 

_ preconceived opinion.” Coleridge. 

I-ddVa-ter, n. wie idoldatre, It. idolatre, idolatra, 
idolatro, Sp. idolatra, idolatro, Lat. idololatres, Gr. 
oe etdwAov, idol, and Aarpns, servant, wor- 
shiper. 

1. A worshiper of idols; one who pays divine 
honors to images, statues, or representations of any 
thing made by hands; one who worships as a deity 
that whichis not God; a pagan. 

2. Anadorer; a great admirer. 

Pa Jonson was an idolater of the ancients. Turd. 
I-dél’a-tress, n. A female worshiper of idols. 
I/do-lat/vie-al, a. [Fr. idolatrique, Sp. idolatrico.] 

Tending to idolatry; idolatrous. [Ovs.] 

I-ddVa-trize, v. i. [imp. & p. p. IDOLATRIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. IDOLATRIZING.] [Cf. Fr. idola@trer, 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. idolatrar, It. idolutrare.] To wor- 

_ ship idols. . 

-dél/a-trize, v.t. To make an idol of; to adore; 
to worship; to idolize, insworth, 

L-ddVa-trots, a. 1. Pertaining to idolatry; par- 
taking of the nature of idolatry, or of the worship of 
false gods; consisting in the worship of idols; as, 
idolatrous worship. 

2. Consisting in, or partaking of, an excessive at- 
tachment or reverence; as, an idolatrous vencration 
for antiquity. 

I-d5Va-troas-ly, adv. In an idolatrous manner; 
with excessive reverence. 

L-ddVa-try, n. ie. idolatric, Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. 
idolatria, Lat. tdololatria, Gr. eidwdoAarpeia.] 

1. The worship of idols, images, or any thing 

“made by hands, or which is not God. 
Hlis eye surveyed 
The dark idolatries of alienated Judah. Milton. 

2. Excessive attachment or veneration for any 

_ thing, or that whichborders on adoration. 


I/dol-ish, a. Idolatrous. [0Obs.] Milton. 
W/dol-ism, n. The worship of idols. [Obs.] Milton. 
T/dol-ist, n. A worshiper of images. [Obs.] Milton. 


i/dol-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IDOLIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. n, IDOLIZING. 

1. To make an idol of; to pay idolatrous worship 
to; as, to ¢dolize the sacred bull in Egypt. 

2. To love to excess; to love or reverence to ado- 
ration; as, to idolize gold or wealth; to idolize chil- 
dren; to idolize a virtuous magistrate or a hero. 

I/dol-ize, v.i. To make idols; to form or portray 
idols for worship. ‘‘ To idolize after the manner of 
Egypt.” Fairbairn. 

I/dol-iz/er, n. One who idolizes or loves to rever- 

_ ence; idolater. 

I-d6lo-elast,n. [Gr. cidwAov, idol, and xia, to 

~ break.) A breaker of idols; an iconoclast. [Lare.] 

I/dol-otis, a, Idolatrous. [Obs.] Bale. 

I-dd/ne-otts, a. ([Lat. tdoneus, It. & Sp. idoneo.] 
Characterized by appropriateness; suitable; con- 
venient; fit; proper. ‘The idoneous vehicle of 
abuse against the establishment.” Coleridge. 

{d/ri-a-line, ». (Fr. idrialine.] (Min.) A bitumin- 
ous substance obtained from the quicksilver mines 
of Idria, where it occurs in connection with cinna- 

i bar. Itis combustible, and fusible at a high temper- 

_ ature. Dana, 

Vdyl, or {d’yl, n. [Fr. idylle, It. idiilio, Sp. idilio, 
Lat. idyllium, Gr. cid6\\cov, diminutive of etJos, 
form; literally, a little form or image.] <A short 

oem; properly, a short pastoral poem; as, the 
adyls of ‘Theocritus; but also any poem, especially 
a narrative or descriptive poem, written in an ele- 
vated and highly-finished style. [Written also 
adyll.} 

Or at times a modern volume — Wordsworth’s solemn- 

thoughted idyl, 

Howitt’s ballad-verse, or Tennvson’s enchanted revery — 

- Or from Browning some ** Pomegranate,” which, if cut deep 
down the middle, 

Showed a heart within, blood-tinctured, of a veined hu- 

“ manity! 2. B. Browning. 

ae a. Of, or belonging to, idyls. 


£, v. t., but commonly called a conj. [O. Eng. & 


g. & 
A-S. gif, O. Fries. jef, Icel. ef, O. H. Ger. ibu, oba, | 
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obe, ob, Goth. iba, ibai. The A-S. gif has been ex- 
plained by Horne Tooke, and by others after him, 
as simply the imperative, second person singular, 
of the verb gifan, to give. Jf would in that case be 
equivalent to grant, allow, admit. Thus, if thou 
wilt, —that is, give the fact that thou wilt,—thou 
canst make me whole; 7f John shall arrive in sea- 
son, —grant, suppose that he shall arrive, —I will 
send him with a message, This etymology is plau- 
sible in itself, and is favored by the old use of that 
after if; as, if that John shall arrive, &c. But it 
is not supported by the form and use of the corre- 
sponding words in other Teutonic languages, and 
it must therefore be looked upon as uncertain at 
least, if not as improbable. Cf. AN.] 
wn In case that; granting, allowing, or supposing 
that. 
Tisiphone, that oft hast heard my prayer, 
Assist, if Gidipus deserve thy care. Pope. 
If thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be 


made bread. Hatt. iv. 3. 
2. Whether ; —in dependent questions, 

Uncertain if by augury or chance. Driden. 

She doubts if two and two make four. Prior. 


faith, adv. [Abbreviation of in fuith.] Indeed; 

v truly. Shak. 

Iig/a-st’rie, a. [See infra.] (Chem.) Obtained 
from nux-vomica and St, Ignatius’ bean; as, igasu- 

ric acid. 

ig/a-sti/rine, 7. [Malay igasura, a vomiting nut, 
the strychnos bean.] (Chem.) An alkali found in 
nux-vomica, 

Tgna’ro,n. [It., from Lat. ignarus, ignorant.) An 

~ ignorant person; a blockhead. [Qbs.] Spenser. 

ig/ne-otis, a. [Lat. ignews, from ignis, fire, allicd 
to Skr. agnt, Lith. wgnis, Slay. ognj; It. & Sp. 
igneo, Fr. igné.] 

1. Pertaining to, or consisting of, fire; as, igneous 
particles emitted from burning wood; containing 
fire; having the nature of fire; resembling fire; as, 
an igneows appearance, 

2. (Geol.) Resulting from the action of fire; as, 
lavas and basalt are igneous rocks. Dana, 

Ig-més/cent, a. [Lat. ignescens, p. pr. of ignescere, 
to become fire, or inflamed, from ignis, fire; Fr. ig- 
nescent.] Emitting sparks of fire when struck with 
steel; scintiliating; as, ignescent stones. 

Ig-nie’o-list, 7. ee ignis, fire, and colere, to 
worship.] A worshiper of fire. 

Ig-niffer-otis, a. [Lat. ignifer, from ignis, fire, 
and ferre, to bear, produce; Fr. ignifere, It. & Sp. 
ignifero.] Producing fire. [Rare.] Blount. 

Ig-nif/lu-otis, a. ([Lat. ignijfluus ; ignis, fire, and 

_ Muere, to flow.] Flowing with fire. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

Ig’ni-fy, v. t. [imp. & p. p. IGNIFIED; p. pr.& 
vb. nN. IGNIFYING.] [Lat. ignis, fire, and facere, to 
make.] To form into fire. b Stukely. 

Ig-nig/e-notts,a. [Lat. ignigenus, from ignis, fire, 
and genere, gignere, to beget, produce; Fr. ignigene, 
It. & Sp. ignigeno.] Produced by fire; as, lava is 
ignigenous. [Rare] 

Ig-nip/o-tence, 2. Power over fire. 

Ig-nip/o-tent, a  ([Lat. ignipotens, from ignis, 
fire, and potens, powerful; It. & Sp. ignipotente. } 
Presiding over fire. ‘‘ Vulcan is called the power 
ignipotent.” Pope. 
gi ntis-fat/at-its, n.; pl. TG! NES-FAT!U-I,  [Lat. 
ignis, fire, and fatuus, foolish;—so called in allu- 
sion to its tendency to mislead travelers.] A me- 
teor or light that appears, in the night, over marshy 
grounds, supposed to be occasioned by the decom- 
position of animal or vegetable substances, or by 
some inflammable gas ; — popularly called also JVill- 
with-the-wisp, or |Wiél-o’-the-wisp, and Jack-with-a- 
lantern, or Jack-a-lantern. 

Ig-nite’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IGNITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
IGNITING.] [Lat.ignire, ignitum, from ignis, fire ; 
Pr. ignir.] To kindle or set on fire; to communi- 
cate fire to; as, to ignite charcoal or iron. 

Ig-nite’,v.i. To take fire; to begin to burn. 

Ig-nit/i-ble, a. Capable of being ignited. Browne. 

Ig-ni/tiom (ig-nish/un), n. [Fr. ignition, Pr. ig- 
nicio, Sp. ignicion, It. ignizione. See supra.] 

1. The act of igniting, kindling, or setting on fire. 

2. The state of being ignited or kindled. 

Ig-niv/o-moiws, a. [Lat. ignivomus, from ignis, 
fire, and vomere, to vomit; Fr. ignivome, It. & Sp. 
ignivomo.] Vomiting fire. “J/gnivomouws moun- 
tains.” Derham. 

Ig/no-bil/i-ty, n. [Lat. ignobilitas, Fr. ignobilité, 
It. ignobilita, ignobilta, Sp. ignobilidad.] Ignoble- 
ness. [Qbs.] Bale. 

Ig-n0/ble, a. [Fr. ignoble, Sp. ignobil, ignoble, in- 
noble, It. ignobile, Lat. ignobilis, from in, not, and 
nobilis, noble. } 

1. Of low birth or family; not noble; not illus- 
trious, 


I was not ignoble of descent, Shak. 
2. Mean; worthless, ‘Graft with tgnoble 
plants.” Shak. 


3. Not honorable, elevated, or generous; base. 
“A base, ignoble mind.” Shak. ‘Far from the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife.” Gray. 

Syn. — Degenerate; degraded; mean; base: dishon- 
orable; reproachful; disgraceful; shameful; scandalous; 
infamous. 

Ig-nd/ble, v. é. 


To make ignoble. [Obs.] Bacon. 
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IGNOSCIBLE 


Ig-n0/ble-mess, n. The condition or quality o: 
eing ignoble; want of dignity ; meanness. 

Ig-no/bly, adv. 1. In an ignoble manner; not no- 
ly or honorably ; as, ignobly born. 

2. Meanly; dishonorably; reproachfully ; dis- 

y gracefully; basely; as, the troops ignobly fly. 
ig/no-min/i-otis (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. igno- 
miniosus, Fr. ignominieux, It. & Sp. ignominioso. | 

1. Marked with ignominy; incurring public dis- 
grace; dishonorable; infamous; shameful; con- 
temptible. 

Then, with pale fear surprised, 
Fled ignominious. Milton. 

2. Deserving ignominy ; worthy of contempt; 
despicable. ‘One single, obscure, ignominious 

. projector.” Swift. 

ig/no-min/i-otis-ly, adv. In an ignominious man- 

~ her; meanly; disgracefully; shamefully. 

ig/no-min/y,n. ([Lat. ignominia, from in, un-, not, 
and nomen, name, (as if) a deprivation of one’s good 
name; Fr. ignominie, It. & Sp. ignominia.] 

1. Public disgrace or dishonor; shame; reproach; 
infamy. 

Their generals have been received with honor after their 
defeat; yours with ignominy after conquest. Addison. 

Vice begins in mistake, and ends in iynominy. Jtambler. 

2. An act deserving disgrace ; an ignominious 
act. 

Syn.—Opprobrium ; reproach ; dishonor; shame ; 

_ contempt; infamy. 

pe eee n. Ignominy. [0Obs.] Shak. 
g/no-ra/mus,7. ([Lat., we are ignorant, from ig- 
norare, to be ignorant of. See IGNORE. ] 

1. (Law.) We ignore ; — being the word formerly 
written on a bill of indictment by a grand jury when 
there was not suflicient evidence to warrant them in 
finding it a true bill. The phrase now used is, ‘ not 
a true bill,” or ‘‘not found.” [Obs. 

Wharton. Burn. 

2. (pl. 1G/NO-RA/MUS-Eg.) An ignorant person; a 
vain pretender to knowledge. ‘ An ignoramus in 

~ Place and power.” South. 
igmo-rang¢e, n. [Lat. ignorantia, Fr. ignorance, 
?r. ignorancia, ignoransa, Sp. & Pg. ignorancia, 
It. ignoranza.| The condition of being ignorant; 
the want of knowledge in general, or in relation to 
particular subjects. 
Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing with which we fly to heaven. Shak. 
Iigo-rant, a. [Lat. ignorans, p. pr. of ignorare ; 

r. ignorant, Pr, ignoran, Sp., Pg., & It. ignorante. 
See IGNORE. 

1. Destitute of knowledge; uninstructed or un- 
informed; untaught; unenlightened. 

2. Unacquainted; unconscious; unaware. 


Ignorant of guilt, I fear not shame. Dryden. 
3. Unknown; undiscovered. [Obs.] ‘ Ignorant 
concealment.” Shak. 


4. Displaying ignorance ; resulting from igno- 
rance; done or made without knowledge. 
His shipping, 
Poor iynorant baubles, on our terrible seas, 
Like egg-shells moved. Shak. 
Syn.— Uninstructed; untaught; unenlightened; un- 
informed; unlearned; unlettered; illiterate. —IGNORANT, 
ILLITERATE. J/gnorant denotes want of knowledge, either 
as to a single subiect or information in general; 7/tterate 
refers to anignorance of letters, or of knowledge acquired 
by reading and study. In the middle ages, a great pro- 
portion of the higher classes were 7/iterale, and yet were 
far from being ignorant, especially in regard to war and 
other active pursuits. 
In such business 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the iynorant 
More learned than the ears. Shak. 
In the first ages of Christianity, not only the learned and 
the wise, but the ignorant and illiterate, embraced torments 
and death. Tillotson. 
igmo-rant, n. A person untaught or uninformed; 
one unlettered or unskilled; an ignoramus, 
Did I for this take pains to teach 
Our zealous ignorants to preach? Denham. 
ig/no-rant-ly, adv. In an ignorant manner; with- 
out knowledge, instruction, or information. 

Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto 
you. Acts xvii. 23. 

Ig-nore’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. IGNORED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. IGNORING.] [Fr. ignorer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
ignorar, It. & Lat. ignorare, from Lat. ignarus, not 
knowing, ignorant, from in, un-, not, and gnarus, 
knowing. ] 

1. To be ignorant of. 

Brute and irrational barbarians who may be supposed 
rather to ignore the being of God than to deny it. Boyle. 

2. (Law.) To throw out as false or ungrounded ; 
—said of a bill reiected by a grand jury’for want of 
eyidence. 

3. Hence, to refuse to take notice of; to leave out 
of account or consideration; to shut the eyes to; 
not to recognize; to disregard willfully and cause- 
lessly, ‘‘Jgnore facts.” E, B. Browning. 

Tqgnoring Italy under our feet. { 
And seeing things before, behind. 2. B. Browning. 

Ig-nds/¢ci-ble,a. [Lat.ignoscibilis, from ignoscere, 
to pardon, literally not to wish to know, not to search 
into, especially with reference to a fault or crime, 
from in, un-, not, and gnoscere, noscere, to learn to 
know.] Pardonable. [Obs.] Bailey. 
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IGNOTE 


Ig-nGte’, a. [Lat. ignotus, from in, un-, not, and 
gnotus, notus, known, p. p. of gnoscere, noscere, 
to learn to know; It. & Sp. ignoto.| Unknown. 

_ [Obs.] Sandys. 

i-guii’na& (-gwa/-) (Synop., § 180), n. [Sp.iguana,from 
the language of Hayti. Cf. 

GuANA.] (Zodl.) A genus of «- : 

lizards, of which one species 
(the J. tuberculata), 
a large herbivorous 
lizard, having a dew- 
lap, a crested beak, 
and a long tail, is 
found in South : 
America, and is eat- 
en, the flesh being 

L esteemed nutritious. 

I-guii/no-don (Sy- 
nop., §180),. [From 
iguand, q. V., an f 

r. 6000s, dd6vros, a tooth.] (Paleon.) A fossil her- 
bivorous lizard found in the Wealden of England. 
It is supposed to have been from twenty-five to thir- | 
ty feet long. From its teeth and bones itis thought 
to have resembled, in many respects, the iguana; 
whence the name. Mantelt. | 

fl. <A prefix, the form of in when used before words 
beginning with /, usually denoting a negation of the 
sense of the simple word; as, illegal, not legal; or 
it denotes to, on, or into, and merely augments or 

_ enforces the sense, as in illuminate. See IN. 

Tle, n. [Oars from aisle.] A walk or alley in 
achurch or public building. [Obs.] 
le,n. [A-S. egl, Prov. Ger. wigle, eile.] An ear of 
corn. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 
Ve-ae, @. Pertaining to the ileum, or third division 
of the lesser intestine. [Written also dliac.] 

lleac or iliac passion (Med.), a disease characterized 
by spasms of the abdominal muscles, griping pain in the 
bowels, and the vomiting of fecal matter. It is supposed 
to be dependent upon occlusion of the intestines, either 
by intus-susception, displacement, or constriction;— 
called also tleus. See ILIAC. Mayne. 

WWewum, n. [See Intac.] (Anat.) The third or 
longest division of the lesser intestines ;— so called 
from its convolutions. Dunglison. 

Hlex,n. {Lat.] (Bot.) A genus of evergreen trees 
and shrubs, including the common holly. 

Vi-ae, a. [N. Lat. iliacus, from ilia, groin, 

Lli’ac-al, flank, small intestines; N. Lat. d/ewm, 
ileon, the last part of the small intestines, from Gr. 
et\ewv, elAety, to roll or twist up; Fr, iliaque, It. & 
Sp. iliaco. 

1. Pertaining to the ilium or flank-bone; in the 
direction of the ilium; as, the iliac artery. 

2. Pertaining to the third division of the lower 
intestine. See ILBAC. 

Jliac crest, the upper margin of the ilium.— /liae re- 
ions, the sides of the abdomen between the ribs and the 
lips. 

Difi-ad, n. (Lat. lias, genitive -adis, Gr. Dcas, 
I\cados (sc. moinocs), from “I\tos, “IAcov, Lat. Ilium, 
Ilion, the city of Llus,a son of Tros, founder of 
Ilium, a poetical name for Troy.] An epic poem, 
composed by Homer, in twenty-four books, on the 
destruction of Ilium, the ancient Troy; hence the 
phrase Jlias malorum, an Iliad of woes or calam- 
ities, a world of disasters. 

RW i-itum,n. [See Intac.] (Anat.) The upper part 
of the hip-bone; the flank-bone, which in the fetus 
is a distinct bone from others of the hip. Dunglison. 

Ik, a. [Scot. ilk, eik, A-S. dlc, elc, each, ylc, ylca, 
the same, See Hacu.] The same; also, each; 
every. Spenser. 

{3 In Scottish usage, the phrase of that tk denotes 
that a person’s surname and title are the same; as, Grant 
of that ilk, i. e., Grant of Grant. Jamieson. 

Ill,a. [The regular comparative and superlative are 
wanting, their places being supplied by worse and 
worst, from another root.] [Contracted from evit, 
O. Eng. ivele, eile, Icel. illr, Sw. tila, Dan, ilde.] 

1. Contrary to good in a physical sense; contrary 
or opposed to advantage, to happiness, &c.; bad; 
evil; unfortunate; disagreeable; unfavorable. 

_ Neither is it id? air only that maketh an ill seat, but 722 ways, 
il markets, and ill neighbors. Bacon. 
There’s some ill planet reigns. Shak. 

2. Contrary to good, in a moral sense; evil ; 

wicked; wrong; iniquitous; naughty; bad. 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. Shak. 

3. Sick; indisposed; unwell; diseased; disor- 

dered; as, i/l of a fever. 
You wish me health in very happy season, 
For I am on the sudden something ill. Shak. 

4. Not accordant with rule, fitness, or propriety ; 
incorrect; rude; unpolished; inelegant. ‘That’s 
an ill phrase.” Shak. 

5. Cross; crabbed; surly; peevish; — generally 
with nature, temper, and the like; as, ill nature; 
all temper; id will. 

il turn. (a.) An unkind or injurious act. (.) A slight 
attack of illness. [Collog. U. S.] 

iil, n. 1. Whatever annoys or impairs happiness, 
or prevents success; evil of any kind; misfortune; 
calamity; disease; pain. 

Who can all sense of others’ i//s escape 





Iguana (J. tuberculata). 





Is but a brute at best in human shape. Tate. 
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2. Whatever is contrary to good, in a moral sense ; 
wickedness; depravity; iniquity. 
Strong virtue, like strong nature, struggles still, 
Exerts itself, and then throws off the ill. Dryden. 
11, adv. 1. With pain or difficulty; not easily; as, 
he is ill able to sustain the burden. 
Jil bears the sex the youthful lovers’ fate, 
When just approaching to the nuptial state. Dryden. 
2. Not rightly or perfectly; not well. ‘‘I am very 
ill at ease.” Shak. 
(- Ji in composition expresses a negation of the 
meaning of the word to which it is prefixed, or some bad 
quality connected with it; as, @/-arranqed, ill-assorted, 
all-concerted, tll-conditioned, tll-conducted, ill-consid- 
ered, ill-defined, ill-devised, tll-disposed, ill-faced, ill- 
Fated, ill-flavored, tll-formed, ill-tmagined, ill-manned, 
all-mannered, ill-matched, tll-meaning, tll-modeled, ill- 
proportioned, ill-provided, wl-requited, ill-sorted, ill- 
suppressed, tll-trained, tll-used, and the like. 
Hilab/ile, a. [Prefix i, for in, and labile, q. v.] 
_ Not liable to fall or err; infallible. [Obs.] Cheyne. 
Ha-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being illabile; in- 
fallibility. [Obs.] Cheyne. 
Illa¢’/er-a-ble, a. [Lat. illacerabilis ; prefix il, for 
in, and lacerabilis, lucerabile, Fr. illacérable.| Not 
lacerable; incapable of being torn or rent. [Obs.] 
Tllke’ry-ma-ble, a. [Lat. illacrymabilis ; prefix 
al, for tn, and lacrymabilis, worthy of tears, lacry- 
ma, tear; Fr. tllacrymable.| Incapable of weeping. 


[ Obs.] Bailey. 
Il-laps/a-ble, a. Capable of illapsing, or liable to 
illapse. Glanville. 


El-lapse’,v.i. [imp. & p. p. ILLAPSED (il-lipst/); 
p. pr. & vb. n. ILLAPSING.]  [Lat. illabi, illapsus 5 
prefix zl, for in, and labi, to fall, slide.] To fall or 
glide; to pass; — usually followed by into. Cheyne. 

Il-lapse’,n. (Lat. idlapsus, Sp.ilapso. See supra.) 
A sliding in; an immission or entrance of one thing 
into another; sudden entrance. Akenside. 

They sit silent in a thoughtful posture for a short time, wait- 


ing for an illapse of the spirit. Jeffrey. 
Ti-la/que-a-ble, a. Capable of being insnared or 
entrapped. [Lare.] Cudworth. 


Il-la/que-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ILLAQUEATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. ILLAQUEATING.] [Lat. illaqueare, 
allaqueatum ; prefix il, for in, and laqweare, to in- 
snare, laqueus, noose, snare; It. illaqueare.| To 
insnare; to entrap; to entangle; to catch. [Rare.] 

Let not the surpassing eloquence of Taylor dazzle you, nor 
his scholastic retiary versatility of logic illaqueate your good 
sense. Coleridge. 

I1-128/que-a/tion, n. 1. The act of illaqueating or 
insnaring. [/tare.] Browne. 

2. A snare; atrap. Johnson. 

I1-1a/tion, n. [Lat. illatio, from inferre, illatum, to 
carry or bring in; prefix in, i, and ferre, latum, to 
bear, carry; Fr. illation, Sp. tilacion, It. tllazione. } 
The act of inferring from premises or reasons; that 
which is inferred; inference; deduction; conclu- 
sion. 

Fraudulent deductions or inconsequent ilations from a 
false conception of things. Browne. 

IVla-tive, a. (Lat. ilativus, Fr. illatif, It. iativo, 
Sp. ilativo. See supra.) 

1. Relating to, formed by, or dependent on, illa- 
tion; inferential; conclusive; as, an illative con- 
sequence. 

2. Denoting an inference or rational connection 

_ or justification; as, an éllative word or proposition. 

IVla-tive, n. An illative particle. Bp. Hall. 

iVia-tive-ly, adv. By inference. 

il-laud/a-ble, a. [Lat. illawdabilis; prefix 7, for 
in, and laudabilis, laudable; It. tllawdabile.] Not 
laudable; not worthy of approbation or commenda- 
tion; worthy of censure or dispraise. Milton. 

Il-laud/a-bly, adv. In an illaudable manner ; with- 

_ out deserving praise. Rogie Broome. 

H1l’-bldéod (-bltid), m. Resentment; enmity. 

ill/-bréd, a. Not well-bred; badly educated or 

_ brought up; impolite; uncivil. 

Hll’=breed/ing, n. Want of good breeding; un- 

_ politeness; indecorum. 

Ll/le-¢é/brotis, a. [Lat. ilecebrosus, fr. illecebra, al- 
lurement, fr. i/licerc, to allure; prefix il, for in, and 
lacere, to entice; It. illecebroso.] Alluring; full of 
allurement, [Obs. Sir T, Elyot. 

W1-l@’gal,a. [Fr. illégal, Sp.ilegal, It. illegale, Lat. 
prefix i, for an, and legalis, legal.] Not according 
to law; contrary to law; unlawful; illicit; as, an 
illegal act; illegal trade. 

ie-gali-ty, n. [Fr. illégalité, It. illegalita, Sp. 
ilegalidad.] The quality or condition of being ille- 
gal; unlawfulness; as, the illegality of trespass or 
of false imprisonment, 

I1-lé’gal-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ILLEGALIZED; 
p.pr. & vb. n. RLS ASTENG To render unlawful. 

Il-1é/gal-ly, adv. In anillegal manner; unlawfully ; 
as, a man ¢élegally imprisoned, 

I1-lé/gal-ness, n. Illegality. 

TL1é/i-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being illegible. 

11-1é%/i-ble, a. eae prefix il, for in, and legibilis. 
See LEGIBLE.] Incapable of being read; not easily 
read; not legible or readable; as, an tlegible chirog- 
raphy or manuscript. 

I1-1é&/i-ble-mess, 7. 
illegible. 

IL-1€%/i-bly, adv. In amanner not to be read; as, 
a letter written illegibly. 


The quality or state of being 
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ILLIQUATION 


iVle-Sit/ima-cy, n. [Cf. Fr. illégitimité, It. ille- 
gittimita, Sp. ilegitimi = ; 
1. The state of being illegitimate; the state of 
bastardy. Blackstone. 
2. The state of being not genuine, or of legitimate 
_ origin. ; 
iWVle-git/i-mate, a. [Prefix il, for in, and legitimat 
q.v. Of. Fr. illégitime, It. illegittimo, Sp. ilegitimo. 
1. Not according to law; not regular or author- 
ized; unlawful; improper. 
2. Unlawfully begotten; born out of wedlock; 
spurious; as, an élegitimate son or daughter. 
3. Not legitimately deduced or inferred ; illogical ; 
as, an illegitimate inference. 
4. Not authorized by good usage; as, an illegiti- 
mate word. 
Vle-sit! j-miite, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ILLEGITIMATED ; 
PP: pr. & vb. nN. ILLEGITIMATING.] To render ille- 
gitimate; to declare or prove to be born out of wed- 
lock; to bastardize. 
The marriage should only be dissolved for the future, with- 
_ Out illegitimating the issue. urnet. 
iWle-git’izmate-ly, adv. In an illegitimate manner; 
_ unlawfully. 
il/le-git/iana/tion, n. 1. The act of illegitimat- 


ing. 
2. The state of being illegitimate; illegitimacy. 
_ Gardner had performed his promise to_the queen of get- 

_ ting her ilegitimation taken off. = Burnet. 

Il/le-Sit/i-ma-tize, v. t. To render illegitimate. 

Il-léw’i-a-ble,a. [Prefix il, for in, and leviable, q. v.] 
Not capable of being levied, exacted, or collected. 
[ Obs.]} Hale. 

ill/-fa/vored, a. Ill-looking; wanting beauty; de- 
formed; ugly. 

a lll-favored and lean-fleshed. Gen. xii. 3. 

Lll/-f2/vored-ly, adv. 1. With deformity. 

_ 2. Roughly; rudely. [Obs.] Howell. 

I1l/-fa/vored-ness, n. Ugliness; deformity. 

El-lib/er-al, a. [Lat. illiberalis; prefix i, for in, 
and liberalis, liberal; Fr. ‘liberal, Sp. iliberal, It. 
illiberale. | 

1. Not liberal; not free, generous, or noble, or the 
like; close; niggardly; mean; base, ‘A thrifty 
and illiberal hand.” Mason. 

The reputation that groweth from small and base things is 
dishonorable, il/iberal, vile, and of no worth. Holland, 

2. Indicating a lack of breeding, culture, and the 
like; rude; narrow; disingenuous. 

3. Not well authorized or elegant; as, illiberal 
words in Latin. [Obs. and rare.] Chesterfield, 

Il-lib’er-al/i-tty, n. [Lat. iliberalitas, Fr. illibe- 
ralité, Sp. iliberalidad.| The quality of being illib- 
eral; narrowness of mind; contractedness; mean- 
ness; parsimony. Bacon, 

IlL-lib/er-al-igm, ». Illiberality. [Mare.] 

il-lib/er-al-ize,v.t. [imp. & p.p.1LLIBERALIZED; 
Dp. Bes & vb. n. ILLIBERALIZING.] To make illib- 
eral. 

I1-lib/er-al-ly, adv. In an illiberal manner; un- 
generously; uncharitably ; parsimoniously. 

El -lig/it (il-lis/it), a. [Lat. ilicitus; prefix i, for in, 
and licitus, p. p. of licere, to be allowed or permitted ; 
Fr. illicite, Sp. ilicito, It. illicito and illecito.] Not 
permitted or allowed; prohibited; unlawful; as, an 
illicit trade; illicit intercourse or connection. 

One illicit and mischievous transaction always leads on to 
another. Burke. 

T1-li¢/it-ly, adv. In an illicit manner; unlawfully. 

il-li¢/it-mess,n. The quality of being illicit; un- 
lawfulness; illegality. 


IL-li¢/it-otis, a. Illicit. [Rare.] Cotgrave, 
iL-light/en (-lit/n), v. t. [Prefix il, for in, and 
lighten, q. v.] To enlighten. [Obs.] Raleigh. 


I1-lim/it-a-ble, a. [Prefix i, for in, and limitable. 
Gr vauenins renee Incapable of being limited 
or bounded; as, the dlimitable void. 

The wild, the irregular, the ilimitable, and the luxuriant, 
have their appropriate force of beauty. De Quincey. 

Syn.— Boundless; limitless; unlimited; unbounded; 
immeasurable; infinite; immense; vast. 

Ti-lim/it-a-ble-mess, n. State or quality of being 
illimitable. Channing. 

I1-limm/it-a-bly, adv. Without possibility of being 
bounded; without limit. 

Il-lim/i-ta/tion, 7. [Prefix il, for in, and limitation, 
q. v.; Fr. illimitation.] The state of being illimit- 
able; want of limitation. 'p. Hall. 

Ti-lim/it-ed, a. [Prefix il, for in, and limited, q. v. 
Cf. Fr. illimité, 1t. illimitato, Sp. ilimitado.| Un- 
pounded; not limited; interminable. [Obs.] 

Bp. Hal. 

I1-lim/it-ed-mess, n. The condition or quality of 
being illimitable. 

The absoluteness and illimitedness of his commission was 
much spoken of. Clarendon. 

H1/li-ni/tion (-nish/un), . [Lat. illinire, i. q. illinere, 
to besmear; prefix i, for in, and lintre, or linere, to 
smear. | 

1. A smearing or rubbing in or on, as of an oint- 
ment, liniment, Xe. 

2. That which is smeared or rubbed on. 

3. A thin crust of some extraneous substance 
formed on minerals. [Z?are.] 

It is sometimes disguised by a thin crust or ¢@linition of 
black manganese. Kirwan. 

l/li-qua/tion, n. [Lat. il, for in, and liquare, to 

melt.] The melting of one thing into another. 
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T1-lis/ion (il-lizh/un), n. [Lat. ilisio, from illidere, 
to strike against; oa for in, and ledere, to 
strike.] ‘The act of dashing or striking against. 

f : Browne. 

IL-lit/er-a-cy, n. [From illiterate.] 

1. The state of being illiterate; want of learning 
or reading; ignorance. . 

2. An instance of ignorance; a literary blunder. 
WL-lit/er-al, a. [Prefix il, for in, and literal, q. v.] 
Not literal. ; 4 i 
Il-lit/er-ate, a. [Lat. illiteratus; prefix tl, for in, 
and literatus, learned; It. iliterato and illetécrato, 
Sp. iliterato, Fr. illitéré and illettré.| Ignorant of 
letters or books; uninstructed in science; as, an 

illiterate man, nation, or tribe. 
Syn.—Ignorant ; untaught ; unlearned ; unlettered. 
See IGNORANT. 

¥1-lit/er-ate-ly, adv. In an illiterate manner. 

IL-lit/er-ate-mess,n. Want of learning; ignorance 
of letters, books, or science. - ‘ , 

IL-lit/er-a-tiire (53), n. [Prefix il, for in, and liter- 


ature, q. Vv.) Want of learning. [Obs.] Ayliffe. 
Nil/-judged, a. Not well judged. 
Hil/-lived, a. Leading a wicked life. [Obs.] ‘A 


scandalous and il-lived teacher.” Bp. Hall. 
fil’-ldoked (-l00kt), a. Bad looking; homely; 


lain. [Rare.] W. Scott. 
f f-look/ing, a. Having a bad look. 
V-nat/tired (-nat/yurd), a. 1. Of habitual bad 


temper; peevish; fractious; cross; crabbed; surly; 
as, an ill-natwured person. f 
2. Dictated by, or indicating, illmature; mis- 
chievous. ‘The ill-atwred task refuse.” Addison. 
3. Intractable; not yielding to culture. ‘‘ Jll- 
natured land.” Philips. 
Til/-nat/iired-ly, adv. In an ill-natured manner; 
erossly; unkindly. 
jil/-nat/itired-ness, n. 
natured; crossness. ; 
Ti/ness, n. [From ill.] 1. The condition of being 
ill, evil, or bad; badness; unfavorableness. [Obs.] 
His preference being determined to stay by the iliness of the 
weather. Locke. 
- 2. Disease; indisposition; malady; disorder of 
health; sickness; as, a short or a severe dllness. 
3. Wrong moral conduct; wickedness; iniquity ; 
unrighteousness. Shak. 
Syn.—Itiness, Sickness. Originally, sickness was 
the English term for.a continuous disease, as in our ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, &c. Within the present century, 
there has been a tendency in England to use ¢éllness ex- 
clusively in this sense, and to confine sickness more espe- 
cially to a sense of nausea, or ‘* sickness of the stomach.” 
Hence it is there common to say of a friend, ** he has been 
all for some weeks;” ‘the has had a long i/ness.” This 
practice is also gaining ground in America to some extent. 
¥/lo-eiVi-ty, n. [Prefix il, for in, not, and locality, 
q.v.] Want of locality or place. [Obs.] Cudworth. 
116s /ie-al, a. [Prefix il, for in, and logical, q. v.] 
1. Ignorant or negligent of the rules of logic or 
correct reasoning; as, an illogical disputant. 
2. Contrary to the rules of logic or sound reason- 
ing; as, an édlogical inference. 
I1-16g/ie-al-ly, adv. In an illogical manner. 
I1-168/ie-al-ness, n. The quality of being illogical, 
or contrary to the rules of reasoning. Hammond. 
Tll/-G/mened, a. Having unlucky omens; unfor- 
tunate. 
fil/-stiirred (-stird), a. [From ill and star.] Fated 
to be unfortunate. Beddoes. 
Til/-tém/pered, a. 1. Of bad temper; morose; 
erabbed; sour; peevish; fretful. 
2. Not of a good temperament or state of bodily 
constitution. [Obs.] 
So ill-tempered Iam grown, that I am afraid I shall catch 
cold, while all the world is afraid to melt away. Pepys’ Diary. 


fil/-time’, v.t, To do or attempt at an unsuitable 


The quality of being ill- 


time. 

Vil/-timed, a. Done or said at an unsuitable time. 

Tll-tréat/, v. ¢. To treat in a cruel or improper 
manner, 

IL-liide’, v.¢. ame: & p. p. ILLUDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ILLUDING. at. tlludere, illuswm, prefix il, for 
in, and ludere, to play; It. illudere, O. Sp. iludir.] 
To play upon by artifice; to deceive; to mock; to 
excite and disappoint the hope of. 

ILliime’,v.t. [imp.& p. p. ILLUMED; p. pr. & vb. 
nm. ILLUMING.] [See ILLUMINATE.] To throw or 
spread light upon; to make light or bright; to il- 
luminate; to illumine, 

Th in’ 
Mumed with iad seal 
¥1-1i/mi-na-ble, a. Capable of being illuminated. 

IL-li/mi-nant, 7. [Lat. illwminans, p. pr. of illu- 
minare.] That which illuminates or affords light. 
[ Obs.] Boyle. 

ILli/mi-na-ry,a, Pertaining to illumination; illu- 
minative. 

Il-li/mi-nitte, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. ILLUMINATED; 
Pp. pr. & vb. n. TLLUMINATING.] [Fr. illuminer, Pr. 
& Pg. illuminar, Sp. iluminar, It. & Lat. illumi- 
nare; from Lat. il, for in, and luminare, to en- 
lighten, from lumen, light.] 

1. To enlighten; to throw light on; to supply 
with light; to adorn; — literally and figuratively, 
2. To light up or adorn, as a building or build- 
at in token of rejoicing. 
. To adorn, as a book or page, with colored dec- 


Thomson. 
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orations or illustrations, or ornamental letters, fig- 
ures, pictures, &c.; to fill with ornamental illustra- 
tions. 

IlL-lii’/mi-mate (45), a. [Lat. illuminatus, p. p. of 
illuminare.| Enlightened. Sp. Hall. 

Il-lii/mi-nate,n. One pretending to possess ex- 
traordinary light and knowledge, 

EU-li/mina/tt, n. pl. (Lat. illuminatus, Fr. iltu- 
miné, p. p. of illuminare, illwminer, See supra.] 
Literally, those who are enlightened; — variously 
applied as follows :— 

1. (£ccl.) Persons in the early church who had 
received baptism; in which ceremony a lighted ta- 
per was given them, as a symbol of the faith and 
grace they had received by that sacrament. 

2. (Eccl. Hist.) Certain heretics who sprung up 
in Spain about the year 1775, and who afterward 
appeared in France, Their principal doctrine was, 
that, by means of a sublime manner of prayer, they 
had attained to so perfect a state as to have no need 
of ordinances, sacraments, and good works. 

3. (Mod. Hist.) Members of certain associations 
in modern Europe, who were said to have combined 
to promote social reforms, by which they expected 
to raise men and society to perfection. Adam Weis- 
haupt, professor of canon law at Ingolstadt, was 
the originator of such an association, which spread 
rapidly for a time, but ceased to act after existing 
about sixteen years. 

4. Any persons who profess extraordinary dis- 

eee whether by natural methods or superior 
gifts. i! 

I1-lii/mi-na’tion, n. [Lat. dluminatio, Fr. illumi- 
nation, It. tlluminazione, Sp. tluminacion, Pr. enlu- 
minatio.] 

1. The act of illuminating, or the state of being 
illuminated. 

? a Festive decoration of houses or buildings with 
ights. 

3. Adornment of books and manuscripts with 
colored illustrations. ¥ 

4. That which is illuminated, as a houSe; also, an 
ornamented book or manuscript. 

5. That which illuminates or gives light; bright- 
ness; splendor. 

Hymns and psalms...are framed by meditation before- 
hand, or by prophetical illumination are inspired. Hooker. 

I1-li’mi-mia/tive, a. [Fr. illuminatif, Pr. illwmi- 
natiu, It. & Pg. illuminativo, Sp. ilwminativo.] 
Tending to illuminate or illustrate; throwing light; 
illustrative. 

Graceful, ingenious, i/luminative reading. Carlyle. 
1-la@/mi-na/tor, n. [Lat.] 1. One who, or that 
which, illuminates or gives light; especially, one 
whose occupation is to decorate manuscripts and 
books with ornamented letters, or with pictures, 
portraits, and drawings of any kind. 

2. A lens or mirror used as a condenser of light, 
in microscopes and other optical apparatus. 

T1-1lii/mine, v.¢. To illume; to illuminate; to adorn, 

Hl-lii/mi-nee’, m. One of the Illuminati. See IL- 
LUMINATI. 

T1-lw/’mi-ner,n. One who illuminates. 

Il-lii’/mi-nism, 7. [Fr. illuminisme.] The princi- 
ples of the [luminati. 

Il-lii/mi-nist/ie, a. 
the Illuminati. 

Tl-li/mi-nize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ILLUMINIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. ILLUMINIZING.] To initiate into the 
doctrines or principles of the Illuminati. 

Il-liire’, v. ¢. To deceive; to entice; to lure. [Obs.] 

The devil insnareth the souls of many men, by illuring 
them with the muck and dung of this world, to undo them 
eternally. : Fuller. 

IL-lii/sion (il-li/zhun), n. [Lat. tlwsio, from illu- 
dere, illusum, to illude; Fr. illusion, Pr. illwsio, Sp. 
ilusion, It. iilusione.] An unreal image presented 
to the bodily or mental vision; a deceptive ap- 
pearance; a false show; mockery; hallucination. 
“To cheat the eye with blear illusions.” _ Milton. 

Ye soft illusions, dear deceits, arise! Pope. 

Syn.—Delusion; mockery; deception; chimera; fal- 
Jacy; error. See DELUSION. 

I1-lii/sion-ist, n. One given to illusion. 

Il-lii/sive, a. [Sp. ilusivo. See InLupDE.] Deceiy- 
ing by false show; deceitful; false; illusory. 

While the fond soul, 
Wrapped in gay visions of unreal bliss, 
Still paints the clusive form. 

Il-lti’sive-ly, adv. In an illusive manner. 

Il-lai’/sive-mess, n. The quality of being illusive; 
deception; false show. Ash. 

I1L-lii/so-ry, a. [Fr. illusoire, It. illusorio, Sp. tluso- 
vio.) Deceiving, or tending to deceive, by false ap- 
pearances; fallacious; illusive; as, illwsory prom- 
ises or hopes. 

Il-liis’tra-ble, a. Capable of being illustrated; ad- 
mitting illustration. Browne. 

Illits/trate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ILLUSTRATED; p, 
pr. & vb. nN. ILLUSTRATING.] [Lat. ilustrare, w- 
lustratum, from illustris, bright; Fr-illustrer, Sp. 
ilustrar, It. illustrare. See ILLUSTRIOUS.] 

1. To make clear, bright, or luminous. 

Here, when the moon illustrates all the sky. Chapman. 

2. To set in a clear light; to exhibit distinctly ; to | 
make plain or conspicuous. ‘To prove him, and | 
illustrate his high worth.” Shak. 


Pertaining to illuminism, or 


Thomson. 
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3. To make clear, intelligible, or apprehensible; 
to elucidate; to explain; to exemplify; especially 
by means of figures, comparisons, examples, and 
the like. 

4. To ornament and elucidate with pictures or 
Soures: to adorn; as, to illustrate a book or manu- 
script. 

5. To give renown or honor to; to make illustri- 
ous; to glorify. [Obs. or rare.] 

Matter to me of glory! whom their hate 
Illustrates. Milton. 

0 It would better accord with the genius of our lan- 
guage to pronounce this word and its derivatives with the 
accent on the first instead of the second syllable, and it 
is sometimes so pronounced; but the prevalent and estab- 
lished usage is to accent the second syllable. [See Note 
under CONTEMPLATE. ] 

Il-liis/trate, a. Illustrated; distinguished; illus- 
trious. [Obs.] ‘This most gallant, illustrate, and 

_ learned gentleman,” Shak. 

il/lus-tra/tion, n. ([Lat. tllustratio, Fr. illustra- 
tion, Sp. tlustracion, It. illustrazione. } 

1. The act of illustrating; a rendering bright, 
glorious, or illustrious; a making clear; explana- 
tion; elucidation. 

2. The state of being illustrated, glorified, or elu. 
cidated. 

3. That which illustrates; a comparison or exam- 
ple intended to make clear or apprehensible, or to 
remove obscurity; an illustrative engraving, pic- 
ture, &e. 

Il-liis/tra-tive, a. 1. Tending, or intended, to il. 
lustrate; exemplifying; explaining. 

2. Making illustrations ; honorific. [Obs.] Browne. 

Il-ltis/tra-tive-ly, adv. By way of illustration or 
elucidation. ices Browne. 

Hi-liis/tra-tor,. ([Lat.] One who illustrates. 

Il-liis/tra-to-ry, a. Serving to illustrate. 

IL-liis’tri-otis, a. ([Lat. illustris, prefix il, for i, 
and lustrare, to purify by means of a propitiatory 
offering, from lustrwm, a purificatory sacrifice, lus- 
tration; Fr. & It. illustre, Sp. ilustre.] 

1. Possessing luster, brightness, or brilliancy; 
luminous; splendid. 

Quench the light; thine eyes are guides illustrious. Beau. §& Fl. 

2. Characterized by greatness, nobleness, &c.; 
eminent; conspicuous, ‘‘/llwstrious earls, renowned 
every where.” Drayton. 

3. Conferring luster or honor; brilliant; re- 
nowned; as, illustrious deeds or titles. 

Syn.—Distinguished; famous; remarkable; conspic. 
uous; noted; celebrated; signal; renowned; eminent; 
exalted; noble; glorious. See DISTINGUISHED. 

Il-liis/tri-otis-ly, adv. In an illustrious manner; 
conspicuously; nobly; eminently; gloriously. 
Il-ltis/tri-otis-mess,n. The quality of being emi- 
_ nent; eminence; greatness; grandeur; glory. 
il/lux-ii/ri-otis, a. [Prefix il, for in, and luxuri- 
_ ous, q. v.] Not luxurious. Orrery. 
Ell/=will’, n. Enmity; malevolence. 
Uil/ewillVer,n. One who wishes ill to another. 
1l/=wish/’er, n. One who wishes that evil may be- 
_ fall another; an enemy, 
ii/ty, adv. In anill or evil manner; not well. 
(= A word sometimes used, though improperly, for 777. 


il/men-ite, n. [So called from /imen, a branch of 
the Ural Mountains, in the province of Orenburg, in 
Siberia.] (AZin.) A black metallic mineral, con- 

_ Sisting of titanium, iron, and oxygen. Dana, 

Wm. A contraction from J am. 

im. A prefix from the Lat. in, n being changed to m, 
for the sake of easy utterance, before a labial, as in 
imbibe, immense, impartial. The same prefix is 
sometimes used in compounds not of Latin origin, 
as in imbank, imbitter. For im, the French write 
em, which is used in words introduced into the Eng- 

_ lish from the French language. 

Im/age,n. [Fr. & Pr. image, It. image, immagine, 
Sp. imagen, Lat. imago, genitive imaginis, from the 
root im, whence imitari, to imitate. ] 

1. An imitation, representation, or similitude of 
any person or thing, sculptured, drawn, painted, or 
otherwise made perceptible to the sight; a visible 
presentation; a copy; a likeness; an effigy. ‘‘ Even 
like a stony image cold and numb.” Shak. 

Whose is this image and superscription? Jatt. xxii. 29. 
This play is the image of a murder done in Vienna. Shak. 

2. Hence, the likeness of any thing to which wor- 
ship is paid; an idol. 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any gravenimage;... thou 
shalt not bow down thyselfto them, nor servethem, wz, xx. 45, 

To which image both young and old 


Commanded he to loute and have in drede. Chaucer. 
3. Semblance; show; appearance. 
The face of things a frightful image bears. Dryden. 


4. A representation of any thing to the mind; a 
picture drawn by the fancy; a transcript or picture 
of a sensible object or action. 

Can we conceive 
Image of aught delightful, soft, or great? Prior. 

5. (Rhet.) A picture, example, or illustration, 
often taken from sensible objects, and used to illus- 
trate, or to impart pleasure. 

6. (Opt.) The figure or picture of any object 
formed at the focus of a lens or mirror, by rays of 
light from the several points of the object refracted 
or reflected to corresponding points in such focus, 
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' and reoeived on a screen, as a photographic plate, 
or the retina of the eye, or viewed directly by the 
eye, or with an eye-glass, as in the telescope and 
microscope; the view of an object by reflection; as, 
to see one’s image in a mirror, 

im/age, v.t. [imp.& p. p. IMAGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
IMAGING. ] 

1. To represent or form an image of; as, moun- 

tains imaged in the peaceful lake, : 

2. To represent to the mental vision; to forma 

likeness of by the fancy or recollection. 

And image charms he must behold no more. Pope. 
¥m/age-a-ble, a. Capable of being imagined. [2.] 
m/age-less, a. Having no image. _ Shelley. 
im/a-ger, n. One who images or forms likenesses ; 

asculptor. [0bs.] 

Praxiteles was ennobled for a rare imager and cutter in 

stone and marble. Holland. 

Im/age-ry (im/aj-ry) (Synop., § 130), 2. ne 
1. The work of one who makes images or visible 

representations of objects; imitation work; images 

in general, or in mass. ‘‘ Painted imagery.” Shak. 

In those oratories might you see 

Rich carvings, portraitures, and imagery. Dryden. 

2. Hence, unreal show; imitation; appearance. 

What can thy imagery of sorrow mean? Prior. 

3. The work of the imagination or fancy; false 

' ideas; imaginary phantasms. ‘“ The imagery of a 
melancholic fancy.” Atterbury. 

4. Rhetorical decoration; representations in writ- 

ing or speaking; sensuous pictures or descriptions 
| presenting or suggesting images of sensible objects 
or phenomena; figures in discourse. 

I wish there may be in this poem any instance of good 

imagery. ryden. 

Im/age-wor'/ship (-wir-), 2. The worship of im- 
ages; idolatry. } 

Im-ag/i-na-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. imaginable, It. im- 
maginabile.| Capable of being imagined. 

Men sunk into the greatest darkness imaginable. Tillotson. 
Im-i8/i-na-ble-ness,n. State of being imaginable, 
Im-ag/i-ma-bly, adv. In an imaginable manner. 
Im-id/i-mal, a. 1. Characterized by imagination ; 

imaginative. 

2. Given to the use of rhetorical figures or images. 
Im-ag/i-nant, a. [Fr. imaginant, Lat. imaginans, 

p. pr. of imaginer, tmaginare. See IMAGINE.] 
Imagining; conceiving. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Im-42/i-mant, 7. Animaginer. [0bs.] Bacon. 

Im-i%/i-mna-vi-ly, adv. In an imaginary manner; 
in imagination. B. Jonson. 

Im-i$/i-na-vi-ness, 2. The state or quality of be- 
ing imaginary. 

Im-ag/ima-ry, a. 


y 


' 
L 


[Lat. imaginarius, Fr. imagi- 


naire, Sp. imaginario, It. immaginario.] Existing | 


only in imagination or fancy; not real. 
Wilt thou add to all the griefs I suffer ¢ 
Imaginary ills and fancied tortures? Addison. 
Imaginary quantity or expression (Math.), an algebraic 
expression or symbol having no assignable arithmetical 
or numerical meaning or interpretation; the even root of 
a negative quantity; as, V 9, A/a. 


Syn.—Ideal; fanciful; chimerical; visionary; fan- 
cied; unreal. 

Im-ag/i-ma-ry,n. (Alg.) An imaginary expression 
or quantity. 

Im-i’é/i-ma/tion, n. [Lat. imaginatio, Fr. imagi- 
nation, Pr. imaginatio, Sp. tmaginacion, It. imma- 
ginazione.] 

1. The image-making power; the power to create 
or reproduce an object of sense previously per- 
ceived; the power to recall a mental or spiritual 
state that has before been experienced. 

Our simple apprehension of corporeal objects, if present, is 


sense; if absent, is imagination. Glanville. 


2. The representative power; the phantasy or 
fancy; the power to reconstruct or recombine the 
materials furnished by experience or direct appre- 
hension; the complex faculty usually termed the 
plastic or creative power. 

The imagination of common language —the productive 
imagination of philosophers—is nothing but representative 
process plus the process to which I would give the name of 
the “‘ comparative.” Sir W. Hamilton. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact. 

-.. The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And as imagination bodies forth 

The form of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives tu airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. Shak. 

3. The power to re-create or re-combine with read- 
iness, under the stimulus of excited feeling, for the 
accomplishment of an elevated end or purpose; — 
in this sense, distinguished from fancy. 

Syn.—Conception; idea; conceit; fancy; deyice.— 
IMAGINATION, FANCy. These words haye, to a great ex- 
tent, been interchanged by our best writers, and consid- 
ered as strictly synonymous. A distinction, however, is 
now made between them which more fully exhibits their 
nature. Properly speaking, they are different exercises 
of the same general power — the plastic or creative fac- 
ulty. Jmagination consists in taking parts of our con- 
ceptions and combining them into new forms and images 
more select, more striking, more delightful, more terrible, 
&e., than those of ordinary nature. It is the higher ex- 
ercise of the two. It creates by laws more closely con- 
nected with the reason; it has strong emotion asits actu- 
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ating and formative cause; it aims at results of a definite 
and weighty character. Milton's fiery lake, the debates 
of his Pandemonium, the exquisite scenes of his Paradise, 
are all products of the imagination. Fancy moves on a 
lighter wing; it is governed by laws of association which 
are more remote, and sometimes arbitrary or capricious. 
Hence the term fanciful, which exhibits fancy in its 
wilder flights. It has for its actuating spirit feelings of a 
lively, gay, and versatile character; it seeks to please by 
unexpected combinations of thought, startling contrasts, 
flashes of brilliant imagery, &c. Pope’s Rape of the Lock 
is an exhibition of fancy which has searcely its equal in 
the literature of any country.—‘ This, for instance, 
Wordsworth did in respect of the words ‘imagination’ 
and ‘fancy.’ Before he wrote, it was, I suppose, obscurely 
felt by most that in ‘imagination’ there was more of the 
earnest, in ‘fancy’ of the play of the spirit; that the first 
was a loftier faculty and gift than the second; yet for all 
this the words were continually, and not without loss, 
confounded. He first, in the preface to his ‘ Lyrical Bal- 
lads,’ rendered it henceforth impossible that any one, who 
had read and mastered what he has written on the two 
words, should remain unconscious any longer of the im- 
portant difference between them.” Trench. 

Im-ag/i-mia'tive, a. [Fr. imaginatif, Sp. imagina- 
tivo, It. immaginativo.] 

1. Proceeding from, and characterized by, the 
imagination, generally in the highest sense of the 
word. 

In all the higher departments of imaginative art, nature still 
constitutes an important element. lure, 

2. Given to imagining; full of images, fancies, &c. 

Milton had a highly imaginative, Cowley a very fanciful 


mind. Coleridge. 
Im-ais/i-ma/tive-mess,n. State of being imagina- 
tive. 


Im-a3/ine, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMAGINED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. IMAGINING.] [Fr. ¢maginer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
imaginar, It. timaginare, immaginare, Lat. imagi- 
nare and imaginari, from imago. See IMAGE. | 

1. To form in the mind a notion or idea of; to 
conceive; to produce by the imagination, 
In the night, imagining some fear, 
Tiow easy is a bush supposed a bear! Shak. 
2. To contrive in purpose; to scheme; to devise, 
How long will ye imagine mischief againsta man? Ps, ]xii.3. 
3. To represent to one’s self; to think, Shak. 


Syn.—To fancy; conceive ; apprehend ; think ; be- 
lieve; suppose; deem; plan; scheme; devise; frame. 
Im-as/ine,v.7. 1. To form images or conceptions; 

to conceive; to devise. 

2. To opine; to think; to suppose. 

My sister is not so defenseless lett 

As you imagine. Milton. 
Im-ig/in-er, n. One who forms ideas or concep- 
_ tions; one who contrives. Bacon. 
i-ma'’go,n. (Lat. SeeIMAGE.] 1. An image. 

2. (Physiol.) The last and perfected state of in- 
sect life, when the pupa-case, or mask which coy- 
ered it, is dropped, and the inclosed image or being 

_ comes forth. Carpenter. 


bacaa a oy 
ene: [Ar. imam, from amma, to walk 


ie n 

eno saae * 4 

Fosaiae before, to preside. ] 
. oa) 


1. A minister or priest who performs the regular 
service of the mosque among the Mohammedans. 
2. A Mohammedan prince who unites in his per- 
son supreme spiritual and temporal power; as, the 
timaum of Muscat. 
Im-bilm/’, v.t. See EMBALM. 
Im-ban/’, v. t. [Prefix im and ban.] To excommu- 
nicate, in a civil sense; to cut off from the rights of 
man, or exclude from the common privileges of hu- 


manity. [Rare.] J. Barlow. 
Im-band/’, v. t. [Prefix im and band.] To form 

into a band or bands. 
Beneath full sails imbanded nations rise. J. Barlow. 


Im-bank/’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMBANKED (-binkt); 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. IMBANKING.] owe im and bank. 
Cf. EMBANK.] To inclose with a bank; to defend 
by banks, mounds, or dikes. [Written also embank.] 

Im-bank/ment,n. 1. The act of surrounding or 
defending with a bank. 

2. Inclosure by a bank; the banks or mounds of 
earth that are raised to defend a place, especially 
against floods. [Written also embankment.] 

Im-ban/nered, a. Furnished with banners. 

Ina-bave’, v.t. To lay bare; to uncover; to expose. 
[Obs.]_ ‘* To tmbare their crooked titles.’ Shak. 

Im-biir/go,n. See EMBARGO. 

Im-birk’, v.i. See EMBARK. 

Km-biir/ment,n. Hinderance. [Obs.] Boccacc., Tr. 

Iim-biirn’, v. ¢. To lay up or deposit in a barn. 
[ Obs.] Herbert. 

Im-base’,v.t. See EMBASE. 

Im-biase’, v. 7. To diminish in value. [Obs.] Hales. 

Im-bis’tard-ize, v. ¢. To render degenerate; to 
bastardize. [Obs.] Ailton. 

Im-bathe’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMBATHED; Dp. pr. & 
vb. 2. IMBATHING,] [Prefix im and bathe.] To 
bathe all over. 

And gave her to her daughters to imbathe 
In nectared lavers strowed with asphodel. Milton. 


Methinks a sovereign and reviving joy must needs rush 
into the bosom of him that reads or hears; and the sweet odor 
of the returning gospel imbathe his soul with the fragrance of 
heaven. Milton. 


Im-béad/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. IMBEADED; Pp. pr. & 





#. 


~ 
4 IMBRANGLE 
vb. 2, IMBEADING. ] 


[Prefix im and bead.] To 
fasten with a bead, 5 


The strong, bright bayonet imbeaded fast. J. Barlow. 
Ihm/be-¢ile (1m/be-sil, or Im/be-seel’) (Synop., § 130), 
a. (Lat. imbecillis and imbecillus, from prefix in, 
for in, and bacillum, a small staff, because he who 
is weak or infirm of foot leans upon a staff; Fr. 
imbécile, Sp. imbecil, It. imbecille.] Destitute of 
strength, either of body or of mind; weak; feeble; 
impotent; decrepit; as, an imbecile old man. ‘Jm- 
becile and lost.” Barrow. 
Syn.— Weak; debilitated; feeble; infirm; impotent. 


Im/be-cile (im/be-sil, or Im/be-seel’), n. One desti- 
tute of strength, either of body or mind. 

m/be-¢ile (im/be-sil, or Im/be-seel’), v. t. To weak- 

_ en; to make imbecile. [ Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 

iin/be-gil/i-tate, v.t. ‘To weaken; to render fee- 

~ ble. [Rare.] _ A. Wilson. 
im/be-¢il/i-ty,n. [Lat. imbecillitas, Fr. imbécillité, 
It. imbecillita, Sp. imbecilidad.] The quality of 
being imbecile; weakness; feebleness of body or 
of mind. 
Cruelty ... argues not Only a depravedness of nature, but 
also a meanness of courage and imbecility of mind. Temple. 
_ Syn.—Debility; infirmity; weakness; feebleness ; 
impotence. See DEBILITY. 

Im-béd/,v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMBEDDED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. IMBEDDING.] [Prefix im and bed.] To sink or 
lay, as in a bed; to deposit in a partly enclosing 
mass, as of earth, &c. = 

im-béVlie, a. [Lat. imbellis ; prefix im, for in, and 
bellicus, warlike, from bellum, war.] Not warlike 


or martial. [Obs.] Junius. 
im-bench/ing,n. [Prefix imand bench.] <A raised 
work like a bench. [Obs.] arkhurst. 


Im -béz/zle, v. t. See EMBEZZLE. ; 
iin-bibe’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. IMBIBED; p. pr. & vb. 
N.IMBIBING.]_ |[Lat. imbibere ; prefix im, for in, and 
bibere, to drink; Fr. imbiber, It. imbevere, imbere, 
Sp. imbibir, embeber.] 
1. To drink in; to absorb; as, a dry or porous 
body imbibes a fluid; a sponge imbibes moisture. 
2. To receive or admit into the mind and retain; 
as, to imbibe principles ; to imbibe errors. 
3. To cause to drink in; to imbue. [ Obs.] ‘‘ Earth, 
imbibed with... acid.” Newton. 
Em-bib/er, nm. One who, or that which, imbibes. 
im/bi-bi/tion (-bish/un), ». [Fr. imbibition, Sp. 
imbibicion.] The act of imbibing. Bacon. 
im-bit/ter, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMBITTERED ; Pp: pr. 
& vb. 2. IMBITTERING.] [Prefix im and bitier.] 
[Written also ere : 
1. To make bitter; hence, to make unhappy or 
grievous; to render distressing. 
Is there any thing that more imbitters the enjoyments of this 
life than shame? South. 
2. To render more violent or malignant; to exas- 


perate. ‘‘Men the most imbittered against each 
other by former contests.” ~ Bancroft. 
Im-bit/ter-er, nm. One who, or that which, makes 
bitter. Johnson. 


Im-blaze’, v.f. See EMBLAZE, 
Im-bla/zon, v.t. See EMBLAZON. 
Im-biéad/y, v. i. To become, as it were, body or 
matter. See EMBopy, 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
JImbodies and imbrutes, Milton. 
Im-boil’, v. i. To effervesce ; to rage. [ Obs.] Spenser. 
Im-bold/en,v.t, See EMBOLDEN. 
im-b6n/i-ty, n. [Lat. im, for in, not, and bonitas, 
goodness.] Want of goodness or good qualities. 
[ Obs.] Burton, | 
Inm-boér’der, v. t. [imp. & p. p. IMBORDERED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. IMBORDERING.] [Prefix im and 
border. Cf. EMBORDER. ] 
1. To furnish or inclose with a border; to adorn 
with a border. 
2. To set as in a border; to form a border of. 
Ihn-bésk/’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. IMBOSKED (im-biskt/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. IMBOSKING,.] [It. imboscare, to lay 
in ambush, imboscarsi, to retire into a wood; prefix 
im, for in, and bosco, a wood. See BoscaGE and 
Busu.} To conceal, as in bushes; to hide. Milton. 
Im-bdsk’, v. i. To lie concealed. [Rare.] Milton. 
Em-bos/om,v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMBOSOMED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. IMBOSOMING.|] [Prefix im and bosom.] 
[Written also embosom. 
1. To holdin the bosom ; to caress; hence, to hold 
in intimacy; to admit to the heart or affection, 
The Father infinite 
By whom in bliss imbosomed sat the Son. Ailton. 
2. Toinclose in the midst of; to surround. “ Vil- 
lages imbosomed ... in trees,” Thomson. 
Im-bdss’, v.t. See EMBOss. 
im-bést/tire, ». [See EmpBoss.] Embossed or 


raised work. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 
Im-bound/, v.¢. [Prefix im and bound.] To inclose 
in limits; to shutin. [0Obs.] Shak. 


Im-bow’!, v. t. 
circular form; to arch; to vault, 
dows.” 

Im-bow/el (-bou/el), v. t See EMBOWEL, 

Im-bow’/er, v. t. & i. See EMBOWER, 

ihn-bow’/ment,n. Anarch; avault. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Im-b6x’, v. tf. To inclose in a box. 

Im-braid’, v.t. Toupbraid. [Obs.] Marston. 

Im-brin/’gie,v.t. To entangle; to mix confusedly. 


[Prefix im and bow.] 'To make of a 
“Imbowed win- 
Bacon. 
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IMBREED 


[Rare.] ‘Physiology imbrangled with an inappli- 

cable a. Coleridge. 
_Im-breed’, v. ¢. [Prefix im and breed. Cf. In- 

BREED.] To generate within; toinbreed. [Obs.] 

bri-eate, a. (Lat. imbricatus, p. p. of im- 

Mbri-ea/ted,$ bricare, to cover with tiles, to 
form like a gutter-tile; imbrev, -icis, a 
hollow tile, gutter-tile; Fr. imbricé, im- 

_ briqué, It. imbricato.] 
i. Bent and hollowed like a roof or 
gutter-tile. 

2. Lying over each other in regular 
order, like tiles or shingles on a roof, 
as the scales on the leaf-buds of plants, 
the cup of some acorns, or the scales of 
fishes; overlapping each other at the 
margins, as leaves in estivation. 

im/bri-ea/tion, n. [Fr. imbrication. 
See supra.} An overlapping of the 
edges, like that of tiles or shingles; 
hence, an intricacy of structure. 

'pri-ea/tive, a. (Bot.) Imbricated. { 

Gray. i 
Cloth of silver or of ee 





im/bro-ei/do, 2. 
gold. [Rare.] 
m/bro-ea’ta, n. [It.; prefix im, for in, and broc- 
care, to incite; brocco, a nail.| <A hit or thrust. 
[Obs.], B. Jonson. 

Im-broglVio (im-brol/yo), n. [Written also em- 
Eeogiton| [It. See Brorn.] 

1. (Drama.) An intricate, complicated plot. 

2. A complicated and embarrassing state of 
things. ‘' Wrestling to free itself from the baleful 
ambroglio.” Carlyle. 

Im-brown’,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. IMBROWNED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. nN. IMBROWNING.] [Prefix im and brown.) 
‘To make brown; to obscure; hence, to darken the 
color of; to tan; as, features tmbrowned by expo- 
sure tothesun. ‘‘ The mountain mass by scorching 
skies imbrowned.” Byron. 

Im-brye/ (im-bry’), v. ¢ [imp. & p. p. IMBRUED ; 
Pp. pr. & vb. nN. IMBRUING.] [Prefix im, for in, and 
O. Eng. brue, to imbrue, allied to brew.] 

1. To wet or moisten; to soak; to drench in a 
fluid, asin blood, ‘ The stream with blood of Scots 
imbrued.” Milton. 

Lucius pities the offenders, 


That would imbrue their hands in Cato’s blood, -Addison. 
2. To pour out or distill. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Im-brue/ment, 2. The act of imbruing. 
Im-brute’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. IMBRUTED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. IMBRUTING.] [Prefix im and brute. Cf. Sp. 
embrutar, embrutecer, It. imbrutire, abbrutire, Fr. 
abrutir.| To degrade to the state of a brute; to re- 
duce to brutality. ; 
And mix with bestial slime, 
This essence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 
Im-brute’, v.i. To sink to the state of a brute. 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
. The divine property of her first being. Milton. 
In-bite’ (im-bi), v.¢.  [tmp. & p. p. IMBUED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. IMBUING.] [Lat. imbuere; prefix im, for in, 
and the root bi, Skr. pi, pd, whence Lat. bibere, Slay. 
pi-ti, to drink; Sp. émbuir.] 
1. To tinge deeply; todye. ‘‘ Clothes thoroughly 
imbued with black.” Boyle. 
2. To tincture deeply; to cause to become im- 
pressed or penetrated; as, to tmbue the minds of 
youth with good principles. 
Thy words with grace divine 
Imbued, bring to their sweetness no satiety. 
Im-biie/ment, n. A deep tincture. 
Im-biirse’, v.¢. [Prefix im and burse; Fr. bourse, 
Eng. purse; Fr. embourser, to put into one’s purse. 
See BursE and Purse.) To supply with money, 
or to stock with money. [Obs.] Sherwood. 
Im-biirse/ment, n. 1. The act of imbursing or 
supplying with money. [Obs. 
2. Money laid up in stock. [ Obs.]} 
eee m. [See ImBue.] The act of imbuing. 
8. Lee. 
hy etowii-ty, m. [See IMITABLE.] The quality 
of being imitable. Norvis. 
Im/i-ta-ble, a. (Lat. imitabilis, Fr. & Sp. imitable, 
It. imitabile. See infra.] 
1. Capable of being imitated or copied. 
The characters of men placed in lower stations of life are 
more useful, as being imitable by greater numbers. Atterbury. 
2. Worthy of imitation; as, imitable character or 
qualities. 
im/i-ta-ble-ness, 7. The state or quality of being 
imitable. 
m/i-tate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. IMITATED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. IMITATING.| [Lat. imitari, imitatus; It. 
imitare, Sp. & Pg. imitar, Fr. imiter. Cf. IMAGE.] 
1. To follow as a pattern, model, or example; to 
copy, or strive to copy, in acts, manners, and the 
e. 


Milton. 


Despise wealth and imitate a god. Cowley. 
2. To produce a semblance or likeness of, in form, 
color, qualities, conduct, manners, and the like; to 
counterfeit. ’ 
# place picked out by choice of best alive 
That Nature’s work by art can imitate. Spenser. 
3. To produce as the copy or counterfeit of some- 
thing else. 


This hand appeared a shining sword to wield, 


And that sustained an imitated shield. Dryden. 
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im /i-ta/tion, n. [Lat. imitatio, Fr. imitation, Sp. 
imitacion, It. tinitazione.] 
1. The act of imitating. 
Poetry is an art of tnitation,... thatis to say, a represent- 
ing, counterfeiting, or figuring forth. Sidney. 
2. That which is made or produced as a copy; 
likeness; resemblance. 
Both these arts are not only true imitations of nature, but 
_ of the best nature. Dryden. 
im/i-ta/tion-al, a. Pertaining to, or employed in, 
imitation; as, imitational propensities. 
m/i-ta/tive, a. [Fr. imitatif, It. & Sp. imitativo.] 
1. Inclined to imitate, copy, or follow; imitating; 
exhibiting, or designed to exhibit, an imitation of a 
pattern or model; as, man is an tmitative being; 
painting is an ¢mitative art. 
2. Formed after a model, pattern, or original. 
This temple, less in form, with equal grace, 
Was imitative of the first in Thrace. Dryden. 
Imitative music, that which is composed in imitation of 
the effects of some of the operations of nature, art, or 
human passion, as the rolling of thunder, agitations of 
the sea, roaring of beasts, warbling of birds, and the like; 
also of the tones of the passions. Moore. 
iim /i-ta/tive, n. (Gram.) A verb expressive of imi- 
_ tation or resemblance. [ 2are.] 
im/i-ta/tive-ly, adv. In an imitative manner. 
Ina/i-ta/tive-mess, 7. Quality of being imitative. 
m/i-ta/tor,n. [Lat., It. tmitatore, Sp. imitador, 
Fr. imitateur.] One who imitates, copies, or fol- 


lows. 
im/i-ta/tor-ship, n. The office or state of an imi- 
tator. Marston. 


iin /i-ta/tress, 
iim /i-ta/trix, 
Im-miae/ti-late, a. [Lat. immaculatus ; prefix im, 
for in, and maculare, to spot, stain, from macula, 
spot; It. immaculato, immacolato, Sp. tnmaculado, 
Fr. immaculé.] 
1. Spotless; without blemish; unstained; unde- 
filed; pure. 
Were but my soul as pure 
From other guilt as that, Heaven did not hold 
One more immaculate. Denham. 
2. Not tinged with impure matter; limpid; pure; 
as, an immaculate fountain. Shak. 
Immaculate conception (Théol.), the doctrine, as held 
in the Roman Catholic church, that the Virgin Mary was 
born without original sin, 
Im-miae/ii-late-ly, adv. With spotless purity, 
Im-mae/tilate-mess, n. Spotless purity. 
Im-miailed’, a. Wearing mail or armor; clad in 
armor. [Obs.] Browne. 
Im-mal/le-a-ble, a. [Prefix tm and malleable; Fr. 
immalléable.) Not malleable; not capable of being 
extended by hammering, 
im-man/a-ele (im-anin/a-k)), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. IM- 
MANACLED; p. pr. & vb. n. IMMANACLING.] [Pre- 
fix im and manacle.] To put manacles on; to fetter 
or confine; to restrain from free action. 
Although this corporal rind 


n. A female imitator. 


38 Thou hast immanacled. Milton. 
jim/ma-na/tion, n. <A flowing or entering in. 
{ Obs.] Good, 


Im-miane/, a. [Lat. tmmanis ; prefix im, for in, and 
the root ma, whence magnus, great; It. immane. 


Very great; huge; monstrous; atrocious. [Obs. 
“So immane aman,” Chapman. 
Im-mane/ly, adv. Monstrously ; atrociously. 
 [Obs.] Milton. 


The condition of being imma- 
, nent; inherence; an indwell- 
“The actual immanence of all in 
_ each.’ Coleridge. 
imm/ma-nent, a. [Lat. immanens, p. pr. of imma- 
nere, to remain in or near; prefix im, for i, and 
manere, to remain; Fr. imminent, It. imminente, Sp. 
inminente.] Remaining within; hence, limited in 
activity, agency, or effect, to the subject or associ- 
ated acts; inherent and-indwelling; internal or sub- 
jective ; — opposed to emanant, or transitive. 
A cognition is an immanent act of mind. Sir W. Hamilton. 
The very act of becoming an immanent power in the life of 
the world. Hare. 
Im-min/i-fest, a, Not manifest or apparent. [ Obs.] 
Browne. 
Im-miin/i-ty, n. [Lat. immanitas, It. immanita. 
See IMMANE.] The quality of being immane; mon- 
strosity ; atrocity. 
No man can but marvel at that barbarous immanity, feral 
madness. Burton. 
Im-man/ii-el, n. [Heb., from im, with, anu, us, 
and él, God.] God with us ;—an appellation of the 
» Savior. : Matt. i. 23. 
im/mar-cés/¢i-ble, a. [Prefix im and marcesci- 
ble, q. v.; Lat. immarcescibilis, Fr. immarcescible, 
It. immarcescibile, Sp. inmarcescible.] Unfading. 
Obs. 
Prise sen oh: bly, adv. Unfadingly. [Obs.] 
Ihn-miir/gin-ate, a. [Lat. im, for in, not, and mar- 
go, marginis, border, margin.] (Bot.) Not having 
a rim or border. Gray. 
Im-miir’tial (-shal), a. Reet im, for in, and mar- 
tial, q. v.; Fr. immartial.] Not martial; not war- 
like. [Obs.] Chapman. 
Im-mask’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. IMMASKED (-maskt/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. IMMASKING.] [Prefix im and mask. ] 
To cover, as with a mask, to disguise. [Obs.] Shak. 


Em/ma-neng¢e, ) 7. 
im/ma-nen- 
ing. [Rare 
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IMMEDIATENESS 


Im-mitch/a-ble, a. Incapable of being matched; 

y peerless; matchless, [Obs.] 

im/ma-té/vi-al, a. [Prefix im and material; Pr. 
immaterial, It. immateriale, Sp. immaterial, Fr. im- 
matériel. } i 

1. Not consisting of matter; 

itual. 

Angels are spirits immaterial and intellectual. Hooker. 

2. Of no essential consequence; without weight 

or significance; unimportant; as, it is wholly wn- 
_ material whether he does so or not. 
im/ma-té/ri-aligm, n. [Fr. immatérialisme, It. 
immaterialismo.| The doctrine that immaterial 
,, Substances or spiritual beings exist or are possible. 
im/ma-t@/ri-al-ist, n. [Fr. immatérialiste, It. im- 
materialista, Sp.inmaterialista.] One who believes 
_ in, or professes, immaterialism. 
im/ma-té@/ri-al/i-ty,n. [Fr. immatérialité, It. im- 
materialita, Sp. inmatervalidad.) The quality of 
being immaterial, or not consisting of matter; des- 
titution or absence of matter; as, the immateriality 
_ of the soul. 
im/ma2a-té/vi-al-ize, v.t. [Fr. immatérialiser.] To 
render or make immaterial; to make incorporeal, 
“TImmaterialized spirits.” Glanville, 
m/ma-té/ri-al-ly, adv. 1, Inan immaterial man- 
ner; without matter. 
. 2. Ina manner unimportant. 
im/ma-té/ri-al-ness, x. The state of being imma- 
_ terial; immateriality. 
im/ma-té/ri-ate, a. Not consisting of matter; in- 
~ corporeal; immaterial. [Obs.] Bacon, 
im/ma-ttire’, (a. [Lat. immaturus ; prefix im, for 
Im/ma-tired’, in, and maturus, mature, ripe; 
It. immaturo, Sp. inmaturo.] 

Not mature or ripe; unripe; not perfect; not 
arrived at perfection or completion; crude; unfin- 
ished; as, immature fruit, and the like. 

_ The land expedition of Panama was an ill-measured and 
immatured counsel, Bacon. 

2. Too early; coming before the natural time; 

hasty; premature. 

We call not that death immature, if a man lives till seventy. 
= Lp. Taylor. 
Iim/ma-tiire/ly, adv. In an immature manner; un- 

ripely; crudely; prematurely. 
m/ma-ttire/ness,)/n. [Lat. immaturitas, Fr. im- 
m/ma-tii/ri-ty, maturité, It. immaturita.] 
The condition or quality of being immature; un- 
ripeness; incompleteness. 
im/me-a-bil/i-ty, n. [Lat. prefix im, for in, and 
meabilis, passable, from meare, to pass.] Want of 
power to pass, or to permit passage, ‘‘/mmeability 
of the juices.” Arbuthnot. 
Im-méas/ur-a-ble (im-mézh/ur-a-bl), a. [Prefix 
im and measurable ; Fr. immesurable, It. immensu- 
rable, Sp. inmensurable. Cf. IMMENSURABLE.] In- 
capable of being measured; indefinitely extensive ; 
illimitable. ‘‘ Of depth immeasurable.” Milton. 
Im-méas/ur-a-ble-ness, n. The state of being in- 
capable of measure or measurement. 

Eternity and émmeasurableness belong to thought alone. 

F, WV. . Robertson. 

Im-méas/ur-a-bly, adv. To an extent not to be 

measured; beyond all measure in quantity or de- 
gree. 

Im-méas/ured, a. Exceeding common measure; 


incorporeal; spir- 


immeasurable. [Qbs.] Spenser. 
m/me-ehan/ie-al, a, Not consonant to the laws 
of mechanics. [Obs.] Cheyne. 


m/me-ehan/ie-al-ly, adv. _Inconsistently with 
the laws of mechanics. [Obs.] 

Im-mé/di-a-¢y, n. [From immediate.] The rela- 
tion of freedom from a medium or dependence of 
any kind; independence. [Wares Shak. 

Im-mé/di-ate, a. [L. Lat. immediatus; prefix im, 
for in, and medius, middle, midst; It. tmmediato, 
Sp. inmediato, Fr. immédiat.] 

1. Not separated in respect to place by any thing 
intervening; proximate; close. 
You are the most immediate to our throne, Shak. 


2. Not deferred by an interval of time; present; 


instant. ‘‘ Assemble in immediate council.” Shak. 
Death .. . not yet inflicted as he feared 
By some immediate stroke. Milton. 


3. Acting with nothing interposed or between, or 
without the intervention of another object as a cause, 
means, medium, or condition; producing its effect 
by direct agency; acting or cognized directly; as, 
an immediate cause. 

The immediate knowledge of the past is therefore impos- 
sible. Sir W. Hamiiton. 

Im-mé/di-ate-ly, adv. 1. In an immediate manner ; 
without intervention of any thing; proximately ; di- 
réctly ; — opposed to mediately. 

God's acceptance of it either immediately by himself, or 
mediately by the hands of the bishop. South. 

2. Without interval of time; without delay; in- 
stantly. 

And Jesus put forth his hand, and touched him, saying, 


I will; be thou clean. And immediately his leprosy was 
cleansed. Matt. viii. 3. 


Syn.—Directly; instantly; quickly; presently. See 
DIRECTLY. 
Im-mé/di-ate-ness,. The quality or relation of 
being immediate; exemption from second or inter- 
vening causes; close proximity in time. 
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IMMEDIATISM 


Im-mé/di-a-tism, n. 
diate; immediateness. 

Im-méd/i-¢a-ble, a. [Lat. immedicabilis; prefix 
am, for in, and medicabilis, medicable; It. immedi- 
cabile, Sp. inmedicable.| Not to be healed; incura- 

ble. ‘‘ Wounds immedicable.” Milton. 

Im/me-10/di-otis, a. Not melodious. Drummond. 

Im-mém/o-ra-ble, a. [Lat. immemorabilis ; prefix 
im, for in, and memorabilis, memorable; Fr. im- 
mémorable, Sp. inmemorable, It. immemorabile.] 
Not memorable; not worth remembering. Johnson. 
m/me-m0/ri-al, a. [Prefix im and memorial, q.v.; 
Fr. immémorial, Sp. inmemorial.] 

1. Beyond memory; out of mind; extending be- 
yond the reach of record or tradition. ‘‘Jmmemo- 
rial usage or custom.” Hale. 

2. (Eng. Law.) Previous to the reign of Richard I. 

Burrill. 

Im/me-m0/ri-al-ly, adv. Beyond memory. Bentley. 

Im-ménse/, a. [Lat. immensus ; prefix im, for in, 
and mensus, p.p. of metiri, to measure; Fr. im- 
mense, It. immenso, Sp. inmenso.] Unlimited; un- 
bounded; very great; vast; huge. ‘‘ Of amplitude 
almost immense.” Milton. ‘Immense the power.” 
Pope. ‘“Jmmense and boundless ocean.” Daniel. 

Syn. — Infinite ; immeasurable ; illimitable ; unbound- 
ed ; unlimited ; interminable ; vast ; prodigious ; enor- 
mous; monstrous. 

Im-ménse/ly, adv. 
infinitely ; vastly. 

Im-ménse/ness, n. 
ness; immensity. 

Im-mén/si-ty, n. [Lat. immensitas, Fr. immensité, 

Pr. immensitat, It. immensita, Sp. inmensidad. See 

IMMENSE. ] 

1. Unlimited extension ; an extent not to be meas- 
ured; infinity. 

All these illustrious worlds, 
Lost in the wilds of vast immensity, 
Are suns. Blackmore. 

2. Vastness in extent or bulk; greatness. 

A glimpse of the immensity of the material system is granted 
to the eye of man. I. Taylor. 
Im-mén/su-ra-bil/i-ty, n. [See infra.] The qual- 

ity of being immensurable; incapacity of being 

measured. 

Im-mén/su-ra-ble, a. [Lat. im, for ir, and men- 
surabilis, measurable; Fr. immenswrable.] Not to 
be measured; immeasurable. 

The law of nature...aterm of immensurable extent. Ward. 


Im-mén/su-rate, a. [Lat. im, for in, and_mensu- 
ratus, p. p. of mensurare, to measure.] Unmeas- 
ured. 

Im-mérge’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMMERGED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n.IMMERGING.] [Lat. dmmergere, from pre- 
fix im, for in, and mergere, to dip, plunge; It. im- 
mergere, Sp. inmergir, Fr. immerger. Cf. Im- 
MERSE.] To plunge into, under, or within any 
thing, especially a fluid; toimmerse. See IMMERSE. 

Im-mérge’,v.i. To disappear by entering into any 
medium, as into the light of the sun, or the shadow 
of the earth. [Rare.] 


The quality of being imme- 


Without limits or measure; 


Unbounded extent or great- 


Im-mér/gent, a. Emergent. [0bs.] Fuller. 
im-mér/it, n. Want of worth. [0Obs.] 
Im-mér/it-ed, a Unmerited. [0Obs.] 


Im-meér/it-otis, a. [Lat. immeritus, from prefix 
im, for in, and meritus, p.p. of merere or mercri, to 
deserve.] Undeserving. [ Obs.] Milton. 

Im-mér/sa-ble, a. See IMMERSIBLE. 

Iim-mérse’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. IMMERSED (im-mtrst/) ; 
Dp. pr. & vb. n. IMMERSING.] [Lat. immergere, im- 
mersum. See IMMERGE. | 

1. To plunge into any thing that surrounds or 
covers, especially into a fluid; to dip; to sink; to 
bury; to immerge. 

Deep immersed beneath its whirling wave. Warton. 
More than a mile immersed within the wood. Dryden. 

2. To engage deeply; to involve; to overwhelm. 
“The queen immersed in such a trance.” Tennyson. 

It is impossible to have a lively hope in another life, and yet 
be deeply immersed in the enjoyment of this. Atterbury. 

Im-mérse’, a. [Lat. immersus, p. p. of immergere. 
See supra. | Immersed; buried; hid; sunk. [ Obs.] 
“ Things immerse in matter.” acon. 

Im-mérsed’ (im-m@rst’/), p. a. 1. Deeply plunged 
into any thing, especially into a fluid. ey 

2. (bot.) Growing wholly under water. Gray. 

Im-mér/si-ble, a 1. Capable of being immersed. 

2. (Lat. prefix im, for in, not, and mersus, p: p. 
of mergere, to plunge.] Not capable of being merged. 

Im-mér’sion, n. [Lat. immersio, Fr. immersion, 
Sp. tnmersion, It. immersione.] 

1. The act of immersing, or the state of being im- 
mersed; a sinking within a fluid; a dipping; as, 
the immersion of Achilles in the Styx. 

2. The state of being overwhelmed or deeply en- 
gaged; absorption; deep engagedness. ‘Too deep 
an immersion in the aftairs of life.” Atterbury. 

3. (Astron.) The disappearance of a celestial 
body, by passing either behind another, as in the 
occultation of a star, or into its shadow, as in the 
eclipse of a satellite ; — opposed to emersion, 

Inmm-mér/sion-ist, n. (Zccl.) One who holds that 
immersion is essential to Christian baptism. 

Im-mésh/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMMESHED (-mtsht/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. IMMESHING.] To entangle in the 
meshes of a net, or in a web. 
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Im/me-thdd/ie-al, a. [Prefix im, not, and method- 
ical.| Not methodical; without systematic arrange- 
ment; without order; confused. Addison. 

Syn.—lIrregular; confused; disorderly. 

im/me-thidie-al-ly, adv. Without order or reg- 
ularity ; irregularly. 

m/me-thod/ie-al-mess, n. 
confusion, 

Im-méth/od-ize, v. ft. 
to destroy the method of. [Rare.] 

Im-mew/! (-mii/), v. ¢. See EMMEw. 

im/’/mi-grant, n. [Fr. immigrant, Lat. immigrans, 
p. pr. of immigrare. See infra.] One who immi- 
grates ; one who removes into a country for the pur- 
pose of permanent residence ;—opposed to emi- 

v grant, 

im/mi-grate, v.i. [imp. & p.p. IMMIGRATED; p. 
pr. & vb. 2. IMMIGRATING.] [Lat. immigrare, im- 
migratum, from prefix im, for in, and migrare, to 
migrate; Fr. immigrer.] To remove into a coun- 
try of which one is not a native, for the purpose of 

_ permanent residence. See EMIGRATE. 

im/mi-gra/tion, n. [Fr. immigration.] The act 
of immigrating; the passing or removing into a 
country for the purpose of a permanent residence. 

The immigrations of the Arabians into Europe, and the 
Crusades, produced numberless accounts, partly true and 
partly fabulous, of the wonders seen in Eastern a 

arton, 
im/mi-nenge, n. [Fr. imminence, It. imminenza, 
Lat. imminentia.] 

1. The quality or condition of being imminent; a 
threatening, as of something in the act of falling. 
“The imminence of any danger or distress.” Fuller. 

2. That which is imminent; impending evil or 

danger. Shak. 
m/mi-nent,a. [Fr. imminent, It. imminente, Sp. 
inminente, Lat. tmminens, p. pr. of imminere, to 
project, from prefix im, for in, and minere, to jut, 
project. | 

1. Threatening immediately to fall or occur; near 
at hand; impending; —said especially of misfor- 
tune or peril. 

2. Full of threats of danger; threatening evil; 
perilous. ‘‘ Hair-breadth escapes in the imminent 
deadly breach.” Shak. 

Syn.—Impending ; threatening ; near; at hand. — 
IMMINENT, IMPENDING, THREATENING. Jmminent is the 
strongest: it denotes that something is ready to fall on 
the instant; as, in zmminent danger of one’s life. Jm- 
pending denotes that something hangs suspended over 
us, and may so remain indefinitely; as, the impending 
evils of war. Threatening supposes some danger in 
prospect, but more remote; as, threatening indications 
for the future. 


Want of method; 


To render immethodical ; 


Three times to-day 
You have defended me from imminent death. 


No story I unfold of public woes, 


Shak. 


Nor bear advices of impending foes. Pope. 
Death to be wished, 
Though threatened, which no worse than this 
Can bring. Dilton. 


im/mi-nent-ly, adv. Impendingly; threateningly. 

Im-min/gle,v.t. [imp. & p.p.IMMINGLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n.. IMMINGLING.] To mingle; to mix; to 

_ unite with numbers. [Jtare.] Thomson. 

im/mi-nii/tion, n. [Lat. imminutio, from immi- 
nuere, imminutum, to lessen, from prefix im, for in, 
and minuere, to lessen, from ménus, less; Fr. immi- 
nution, It. imminuzione.| A lessening; diminu- 
tion; decrease. [Obs.] Ray. 

Im-mis/¢i-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. immiscibilité.| Inca- 
pacity of being mixed. Johnson. 

Im-miis/¢i-ble (im-mis/sI-bl), a. [Prefix im and 
miscible ; Fr. immiscible, Sp. inmiscible.| Not ca- 
pable of being mixed. S. Richardson. 

Im-mis/sion (im-mish/un), n. [Lat. immissio, Fr. 
& Pr. immission, Sp. inmision, It. immissione. See 
infra.| The act of immitting, or of sending or 
thrusting in; injection ; — correlative to emission. 

Im-mit/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. IMMITTED; pe pr. & 
vb. nN. IMMITTING.] [Lat. immittere, from prefix 
im, for in, and mittere, to send.] To send in; to 
inject; to infuse. 

Im-mit/i-ga-ble, a. [Lat. immitigabilis, from pre- 
fix im, for in, and mitigare, to mitigate; It. dmmiti- 
gabile.] Not capable of being mitigated or appeased. 

Im-mit/i-ga-bly, adv. In an immitigable manner. 

Im-mix’, v.¢. To mix; to mingle. 

Samson, with these immixed, inevitably 
Pulled down the same destruction on himself. D/ilton. 


Im-mix/a-ble, a. Not capable of being mixed. 


[ Obs.]} Wilkins. 
Im-mixt/iire,n. [Prefix im, for in, not, and mixt- 

ure, q.v.] Freedom from mixture. [fare.] 
Mountague. 


Im-mSb/ile, a. [Lat. immobilis, Fr. immobile. See 
infra.| Incapable of being moved; immovable; 

_ fixed; stable. Shedd, 

im/mo-bil/i-ty, n. [Lat. immobilitas, from immo- 
bilis, immovable, from prefix im, for in, and mobilis, 
movable, from movere, to move; Fr. immobilité, It. 
immobilita, Sp. inmobilidag) The condition or 
quality of being immobile; fixedness in place or 
state. 

Im-m6/ble, @ Immovable. [0bs.] 

Im-mid/er-an-¢y, n. Excess. [Obs.] Browne. 

Im-m6d/er-ate, a. [Lat. immoderatus, from prefix 
im, for in, and moderatus, moderate; It. imumode- 
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IMMORTAL 


rato, Sp. inmoderado, Fr. immodéré.] Not moder- 
ate; exceeding just or usual bounds; not confined 
to suitable limits; excessive; extravagant; unrea- 
sonable ; as, immoderate demands ; immoderate 
passions, cares, or grief, 

So every ’scape by the immoderate use 

Turns to restraint. Shak, 

Syn.— Excessive ; exorbitant; unreasonable ; ex- 
travagant; intemperate. 

Im-m6d/er-ate-ly, adv. Inanimmoderate degree; 
excessively; unreasonably; as, to weep éimod- 
erately. 

Im-m6d/er-ate-mess, n. The quality of being im- 
moderate; excess; extravagance. 

Im-m6d/er-a/tion, n. [Lat. immoderatio, Fr. im- 
modération, Sp.inmoderacion. See supra. | Want 
of moderation; excess. 

Im-mid/est, a. [Lat. immodestus, from prefix im, 
for in, and modestus, modest; Fr. imumodeste, It. 
immodesto, Sp. inmodesto.] 

1. Not limited to due bounds; immoderate; ex- 
orbitant; unreasonable; arrogant; impudent. 

2. Wanting in the reserve or restraint which de- 
corum and decency require; wanting in delicacy 
or chastity; unchaste; lewd; indelicate; obscene; 
as, dmmodest persons, behavior, words, pictures, 
books, and the like. 

Immodest deeds you hinder to be wrought, 
But we proscribe the least immodest thought. Dryden. 

Syn.—Indecorous; indelicate; shameless ; impudent; 
indecent; impure; unchaste; lewd; obscene. 

Im-m6d/est-ly, adv. Without due reserve or re- 
straint; indecently; unchastely; obscenely. 

Im-m6d/est-y, n. [Lat. & It. immodestia, Fr. tin- 
modestie, Sp. inmodestia. See supra.] 

1. Want of modesty ; indecency; unchastity. “A 
piece of immodesty.” Pope. 

. 2. Want of delicacy or decent reserve. “ 

im/mo-late,v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMMOLATED; Pp. p7. 
& vb. n. IMMOLATING.] [Lat. immolare, tmmola- 
tum, to sacrifice, originally to sprinkle a victim with 
sacrificial meal, from prefix im, for in, and mola, 
grits or grains of spelt coarsely ground and mixed 
with salt; hence called mola salsa; Fr. tmmoler. 
Sp. inmolar, It. immolare.] To sacrifice; to offer 
in sacrifice; to kill, as a victim. 

Now immolate the tongues, and mix the wine. Pope. 

From the same altar on which the small states shall be im- 
molated will rise the smoke of sacrificed liberty, and despot- 
ism must be the dreadful successor. UO. Tracy. 

Im/mo-la/tion, n. [Lat. immolatio, Fr. immola- 
tion, It. immolazione, Sp. inmolacion. 

1. The act of immolating, or the state of being 
immolated. 

, 2. That which is immolated; a sacrifice. 

Im/mo-la/tor, n. [Lat., It. immolatore, Sp. tmmo- 
lador, Fr. immolateur.] One who offers in sacrifice. 

Im-mold’, (v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. IMMOLDED, IM- 

Im-mould’, MOULDED; p. pr. & vb. n. IMMOLD- 
ING, IMMOULDING.] ‘To mold into shape; to form 
by molding. [Obs.] Fletcher. 

Im-m0/ment, a. Trifling. [Obs. and rare.) Shak. 

im/mo-mént/oiis, a. Notmomentous; unimpor- 
tant. [Rare.] Seward. 

Im-m6r/al, a. [Prefix im, not, and moral, q. v.; 
Fr. immoral, Sp. inmoral,. It. immorale.| Not 
moral; inconsistent with rectitude; contrary to 
conscience or the divine law; wicked; unjust; dis- 
honest; vicious; as, an immoral man; an immoral 
deed. 

Syn. — Wicked; vicious; unjust; dishonest; depraved; 
impure; unchaste; profligate; dissolute; abandoned; 
licentious; lewd; obscene; debauched. ; 

im/mo-ril/i-ty, n. [Fr. immoralité, It. immoralita, 
Sp. inmoralidad.] 

1. The quality of being immoral. 
all immorality.” 

2. An immoral act or practice. 

Luxury, sloth, and a great drove of heresies and immorali- 
ties broke loose among them. Milton, 

Im-mGr/al-ly, adv. In violation of morality ; 

 . wickedly; viciously. 

Im/mo-rig/er-otis, a. [Prefix im and morigerous 
q. v.; L. Lat. immorigeratus, 8p. inmorigerado.| 

~ Rude; uncivil. [Obs.] Stackhouse. 

Im/mo-rig/er-otis-mess, n. Rudeness ; disobe- 
dience. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 

Im-mé6r’tal, a. [Lat. ¢mmortalis, from prefix im, 
for in, not, and mortalis, mortal; It. ¢mmortale, Pr. 
immortal, Sp. inmortal, Fr. immoréel. | 

1. Not mortal; exempt from liability to die; un- 
dying; imperishable; lasting forever; having un- 
limited existence. 

Unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise 
God, be honor and glory forever and ever. 1 Tim. i. 17. 

For my soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself? Shak. 

2. Connected with, or terminating in, immortali- 
ty; never to cease; as, émmortal hopes. 

I have 
Immortal longings in me. Shak. 

3. Destined to live in all ages of this world; im- 

perishable; as, immortal fame. 
One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die. Hatleck. 

Syn.—Eternal; everlasting; never-ending; cease- 
less ; perpetual ; continual ; enduring ; endless; imper- 
ishable; incorruptible; deathless. 


“ The root of 
Temple. 
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IMMORTAL 


Im-m6r'tal, n. One who will never cease to be; one 
exempt from death or annihilation. ‘ 
m/mor-tal/i-ty, n. [Lat. immortalitas, Fr. im- 
mortalité, It. immortalita, Sp. inmortalidad. | 
1. The quality of being immortal; exemption from 
death and annihilation ; unending existence; as, the 
immortality of the soul. 
That life-giving plant... that well used had been the pledge 
Of immortality. ilton. 
2. Exemption from oblivion; perpetuity; as, the 
immortality of fame. 
Im-mo6r’tal-i-za/tion, x. 


The act of immortal- 


g. 
Im-mGr’tal-ize,v.t. [imp. & p.p.IMMORTALIZED ; 


p. pr. & vb, nm. IMMORTALIZING.] [Fr. timmorta- 
iser, It. immortalizzare, Sp. trmortalizar.] 

1. To render immortal; to cause to live or exist 
forever. 

2. To exempt from oblivion; to perpetuate. 

Alexander had no Homer to immortalize his guilty name. 

7. Dawes. 

Im-m6r’tal-ize, v. i. To become immortal. [Obs.] 

Im-mér’tal-ly, adv. In an immortal manner; with 
exemption from death. 
m/mor-ttlle’,n. (Fr. fleur immortelle. See IM- 
MORTAL.] The flower commonly called everlasting. 
See EVERLASTING. 

Im-mo6r’titi-ea/tion, n. [Prefix im and mortij- 
cation.] Want of mortification or subjection of the 
passions. Bp. Taylor. 

Im-mov/a-bil/i-ty (-moov/-), n. The condition or 
quality of being immovable; steadfastness. 

Im-mov/a-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and movable. ] 

1. Incapable of being moved; firmly fixed; fast; 
as, an immovable foundation. ‘Jmumovable, infixed, 
and frozen round.” Milton. 

2. Not to be moved from a purpose; steadfast; 
fixed; not to be induced to change or alter; as,a 
man who remains immovable. 

3. Incapable of being altered or shaken; unalter- 
able; unchangeable; as, an immovable purpose or 
resolution. 

4. Not capable of being easily affected or moved 
in the feelings, especially those of sympathy; un- 
impressible; hard-hearted; cruel; unfeeling. 

How much happier is he who... remains immovable, and 
smiles at the madness of the dance about him! Dryden. 

5. (Law.) Not liable to be removed; permanent 
in place or tenure; fixed; as, immovable estate. See 
IMMOVABLE, 7. Blackstone. 

Im-mov/a-ble, 7. 1. That which can not be moved. 

2. (pl.) (Civil Law.) Lands, and things adherent 
thereto; by nature, as trees; by the hand of man, 
as buildings and their accessories; by their desti- 
nation, as seeds, plants, manure, &c.; and by the 
objects to which they are applied, as servitudes. 

Domat. Ayliffe. Bouvier. 

Im-mov/a-ble-ness, 7. The quality of being im- 
movable. 

Im-mov/a-bly, adv. In an immovable manner; 
unalterably; unchangeably. 

Im-mitind’, a. [Lat. immundus, prefix im, for in, 
not, and mundus, clean; Sp. tnmundo, It. immondo, 
Fr. immonde.] Unclean. [Obs.] Burton. 
m/mun-di¢/i-ty,n. [Fr. immondicité, Sp.inmun- 
dicidad. Cf. Lat. immunditia and immundities, from 
immundus, It. immondizia and immondezza. See 
supra. ] Uncleanness. [Obs.] Mountagu. 

Ihmo-mi/ni-ty, n. [Lat. tmmunitas, from immunis, 
free from a public service; prefix im, for in, not, 
and munus, service, duty; Fr. tmmunité, Pr. im- 
munitat, It. immunita, Sp. inmunidad.] 

1. Freedom from an obligation; exemption from 
any charge, duty, office, tax, or imposition; a par- 
ticular privilege; as, the immunities of the free 
cities of Germany; the immunities of the clergy. 

Granting great immunities to the commons, they prevailed 
so far as to cause Palladius to be proclaimed successor. Sidney. 

They deny even to the departed the sad immunities of the 
grave. urke. 

2. Freedom; as, an immunity from error. Dryden. 

Man is frail, and can but ill sustain 
A long immunity from grief or pain. Cowper. 

Im-aniire’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMMURED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. IMMURING.] [Prefix im and mure; Fr. em- 
murer.} 

1. To wall; to surround with walls. [Obs.] 

Lysimachus immured it with a wall. Sandys. 

2. To inclose within walls; to shut up; to con- 

fine; to imprison; to incarcerate. 
Those tender babes 
Whom envy hath immured within your walls. Shak. 

Im-miire’,n. A wall; aninclosure. [Obs.] Shak. 

Im-miire/ment, ». The state of being mmured; 
imprisonment. [Rare.] ; 

Im-umii/sie-al, a. [Prefix im, not, and musical.] 
Not harmonious; unmusical. Bacon. 

Im-miit/a-biii-ty, n. hee immutabilitas, Fr. 
immutabilité, It. immutabilita, Sp. inmutabilidad.] 
The quality of being unchangeable; unchangeable- 
ness; immutableness; invariableness; as, immuta- 
bility is an attribute of God. 

Im-miit/a-ble, a. [Lat. immutabilis ; prefix im, for 
in, not, and mutabilis, mutable; Fr. immutable, It. 
immutabile, Sp.inmudable.| Not mutable; incapa- 
ble of mutation; not susceptible of change; un- 
changeable; invariable; unalterable. 
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That by two immutable things, in which it was impossible 
for God to lie, we might have a strong consolation. Heb. vi. 18. 
Im-miit/a-ble-mess, n. Unchangeableness ; im- 
mutability. 
Im-miit/a-bly, adv. In a manner that admits of no 
change; unchangeably; invariably. 
Im-miti/tate, a. [Lat. immutatus, p. p. of im- 
mutare, to change; prefix im, for in, not, and mu- 
_ tare, to change.| Unchanged. [Obs.] Lee. 
jbn/mu-ta/tion, n. [Lat. immutatio, O. Fr. immu- 
tation, Pr. immutacio, Sp. inmutacion, It. immu- 
tazione.] Change; alteration. [Rare.] More, 
Em-miite’, v.t. (Fr. immuter, Pr. & Sp. inmutar, 
It. & Lat. ¢mmutare.] To change or alter; to com- 
mute. [Obs.] Salkeld, 
mp,n”. [Dan. ympe, Sw. ymp. See infra.] 
1. A shoot; ascion; abud; aslip; agraft. [Obs.] 


When the cliff was made, they held it open with a wedge of | 


wood, until such time as the imp, or graff,... were set hand- 


somely close within the rift. Holland. 
2. An offspring; progeny; child. [0bds.] 
Those most virtuous and goodly young imps, the Duke of 


Suffolk and his brother. Bacon, 
The tender imp was weaned. Fairfax, 


3. A young or inferior devil; a little, malignant 
spirit; a little demon; a contemptible evil-worker. 
To mingle in the clamorous fray 
Of squabbling imps. Beuttie. 
4. Something added to, or united with, another to 
lengthen out or repair it; as, an addition to a bee- 
hive; a feather inserted in a broken wing of a bird; 
a length of twisted hair in a fishing-line. [Obs. 
_ or Prov. Eng.] Nares. Halliwell. 
imp, v.t. [imp.& p.p.IMPED (impt); p. pr. & vb. n. 
IMPING.] [A-S. impan, impian, to imp, ingraft, 
plant, Dan. ympe, Sw. ympa, O. H. Ger. imphdn, 
impiton, M. H. Ger. impfeten, impeten, N. H. Ger. 
impfen, D. enten, Fr. enter, from Gr. ixuduretery, 
to plant in, from év,in, and ¢urevery, to plant; or 
perhaps from Lat. prefix im, for in, and putare, to 
prune, lop; L. Lat. impotus, sprout. ] 
1. To graft; to insert as a scion. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
2. To insert as a feather into a broken wing; to 
extend or mend, as a broken or deficient wing, by 
the insertion of a feather, and the like; hence, to 
increase, to strengthen, to plume; to qualify for 
flight or use, ‘‘/mp out our country’s broken 
wings.” Shak. 
Who lazily imp their wings with other men’s plumes, 
wherewith they soar high in common esteem. wller. 
Borne on thy new-imped wings, thou took’st thy flight. 
Arbuthnot. 
{Lat. prefix im, for in, not, and 
See PACATE.] Not to be ap- 
peased or quieted. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Ima-pa/ea-bly, adv. In amanner not admitting of 
being appeased. [Obs.] 
Im-pack’/ment,n. The state of being closely sur- 
rounded, crowded, or pressed, as by ice. [Lare.] 
Kane, 
Im-piet’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. IMPACTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. IMPACTING.] [Lat. impingere, impactum, to 
push, strike against; prefix im, for in, and pangere, 
to strike or drive.] To drive close; to press or 
_ drive firmly together. Woodward, 
Im/paet, n. 1. Contact or impression by touch; 
collision; force communicated. ‘By that impact 
driven True to its aim.” Southey. 
2. (Mech.) The single instantaneous blow or 
stroke of a body in motion against another either in 
motion or at rest. 
Im-pa/ées,n. pl. (Arch.) Those parts of the frame- 
work of a door which are horizontal. 
Im-paint/,v.t. [imp.& p.p. IMPAINTED; p. pr.& 
vb. Nn. IMPAINTING.] To paint; to adorn with col- 
ors. [Obs.] 
Im-pair’, v. ¢. 
vb. 2. IMPAIRING.] [Written also empair.] [O. Fr. 
empeirer, N. Fr. empirer, Lat. as if impejorare; pre- 
fix im, for in, and pejorare, to make worse; peor, 
worse, Fr. pire, Pr. peire; Sp. empeorar, Pg. em- 
peiorar, empeyorar. Cf. Appatr.] To make 
worse; to diminish in quantity, value, excellence, 
or strength; to lessen in power; to weaken; to 
enfeeble; to deteriorate; as, to impair health, char- 
acter, the mind, value, and the like. 
Time sensibly all things impairs. Roscommon. 
In years he seemed, but not impaired by years. Pope. 
Syn.—To diminish; decrease; injure; weaken; en- 
feeble. 
Im-pair’, v. i. To be lessened or worn out; to 
_ grow worse. [ Obs.] Spenser. 
Im/pair, a. [Fr. impair, It. inpare, impari, Sp. & 
Lat. impar ; Lat. im, for in, not, and par, equal.] 
Not fit or appropriate; unsuitable. [Obs.] ‘An 
impair thought.” Shak. 
Im-pair’, n. Diminution; decrease. [ Obs.] Browne. 
Im-pair’er, n. One who, or that which, impairs. 
Im-pair/ment, n. The state of being impaired; 
diminution; decrease; impair. [Obs.] Carew. 
Im-pal/a-ta-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and palatable, 
q. vy.) Unpalatable. [Rare.] 
Im-pale’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. IMPALED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. IMPALING.] [See EMPALE. ] 
1. To fix on a stake; to put to death by fixing on 
an upright, sharp stake. See EMPALE. 
Then with what life remains, impaled, and left 
To writhe at leisure round the bloody stake. Addison. 


Im-pa/ea-ble, a. 
pacare, to quiet. 





Shak. | 
[imp. & p. p. IMPAIRED; p. pr. & | 





IMPARLANCE 


2. To inclosa, as with stakes, posts, or palisades. 
Impale him with your weapons round about. Shak. 
3. (Her.) To join, as two coats of arms, pale-wise ; 
hence, to join in honorable mention or exhibition. 
Ordered the admission of St. Patri 
matched and impaled with the plseoad. gw she rae 
thereof. Fuller. 
Im-pale/ment, n. 1. The act of impalin 
putting to death by piercing with a aaa ‘ nnee 
of inclosing with stakes. aoe 
2. A space inclosed by stakes or 
pales, and the like; an inclosed 
space, Brooke. 
3. (Her.) The division of ashield 
pale-wise, or by a vertical line. 
Im-pal/lid, v. t. To make pallid 





or pale. [Obs.] Feltham. 
Im-piélm/! (im-piim’), v.é. [Prefix 


im and palm, the inner part of the hand.] To grasp; 
to take in the hand, [0bs.] J. Barlow. 
iim-pal/pa-bility, x. [Fr. impalpabilité.| The 
quality of not being palpable, or perceptible by the 
touch. Jortin. 
imn-pal’/pa-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and palpable, 
q. v.; Fr. & Sp. impalpable, It. impalpabile.] 
_ 1. Not palpable; not to be felt; incapable of be- 
ing perceived by touch; not coarse or gross. ‘‘Jm- 
palpable powder.” Boyle. 
2. Not obviously or readily apprehended by the 
mind; as, impalpable distinctions. 

Ihm-pal’/pa-bly, adv. In amanner not readily felt 
or apprehended. 

Im-pal/s¥ (-pal/zy), v. €. [Prefix im and palsy.] To 
strike with palsy; to paralyze; to deaden. 

Im-pa/nate, a. [L. Lat. impanatus, p. p. of impa- 
nare ; Sp. timpanado, Fr.impané. See infra.] Im- 
bodied in bread. [Obs.] Cranmer. 

Im-pa/nate, v.t. [imp.& p.p.IMPANATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. IMPANATING.] [L. Lat. impanare, from 
Lat. prefix im, for in, and panis, bread.] To im- 

_ body in bread. [Obs.] Waterland. 

im/pa-na/tion, n. [Fr. impanation, Sp. impana- 
cion, It. impanazione. See supra.) The supposed 
real presence and union of Christ’s material body 
and blood with the substance of bread, in the eu- 
charist ; consubstantiation ; — distinguished from 
transubstantiation, which supposes a miraculous 
change of the substance of the alandenits 

Im-pan/el, v.t. [imp. & p.p. IMPANELED, or IM- 
PANELLED; p.p7. & vb. n. IMPANELING, Or IMPAN- 
ELLING.] [Prefix im and panel.} [Written also 
empanel.}_ To write or enter, as the names of a 

jury, in a list, or on a piece of parchment, called a 
panel; to form, complete, or enroll, as a list of 
jurors in a court of justice. 

Im-piar/a-dise,v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMPARADISED 
(im-par/a-dist); p. pr. & vb. n. IMPARADISING.] 
[Prefix im and paradise, q. v.; It. imparadisare, Fr. 
emparadiser, Sp.emparaisar.] To put in a place of 
supreme felicity; to make perfectly happy. Ailton. 

Ibn-par’al-leled, a. [Prefix im, not, and paralleled, 
q.v.] Unparalleled. [ Obs. Burnet. 

Im-pir/don-a-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and pardon- 
able ; Fr. impardonnable.)| Unpardonable. [Obs.] 

Im-par/i-dig/i-tate, a. [Lat. impar, unequal, and 


digitus, finger.] Having an odd number of fingers 
or toes, either one, three, or five, as in the horse, ta- 
Leidy. 


pir, rhinoceros. 

Im-par'i-pin/nate, a, [Lat. im- 
par, unequal, and pinnatus, 
winged.] (Bot.) Pinnate with a 
single terminate leaflet. 

Im -par/i-syl-lab/ie, a. [Fr. im- 
parisyllabique, Sp. imparisilabo, 
from Lat. impar, unequal, and 
syllaba, syllable. See SYLLABLE, 
and cf. PARISYLLABIC.] ( Gram.) 
Not consisting of an equal number 
of syllables ; as, an imparisyllabic 
noun, one which has not the same 
number of syllables in all the 
cases; as, lapis, lapidis; mens, Imparipinnate Leaf. 
mentis. 

Im-pir/i-ty, n. [Prefix im, not, and parity, q. v.; 
Fr. imparité, It. ¢mparita, Sp. imparidad.} 

1. Inequality; want of proportion or correspond- 
ence; disproportion. Bacon, 

2. Difference of degree, rank, excellence, number, 
and the like. 

In this region of merely intellectual effort, we are at once 
encountered by the imparity of the object and the faculty em- 
ployed upon it. Taylor. 

3. Indivisibility into equal parts; oddness. 

Im-pirk’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. IMPARKED (-pirkt/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. IMPARKING.] [Prefix im and park.} 
To inclose for a park; to make into a park by in- 
closure; to sever from a common; hence, to inclose 
of shut up. 

They impark them [sheep] within hurdles. Holland. 


Inm-pirl’, v.i. [Prefix im and parle, Fr. parler, to 
speak; O. Fr. emparler, Norm. Fr. emperler, Pr. 
emparlar, O. It. imparolare. See PARLE.] _ 

1. To hold mutual discourse. [ Obs. North. 
2. (Law.) To have time before pleading; to have 
delay for mutual adjustment. Blackstone. 

Im-piirVance, n. [Prefix im and parlance, q. V. 
See supra. ] 
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IMPARSONEE 


1. Mutual discourse; conference. [Obs.] 

2. (Law.) (a.) Time given to a party to talk or 
converse with his opponent, with the object, as is 
supposed, to effect, if possible, an amicable adjust- 
ment of the suit. The actual object, however, has 
long been merely to obtain further time to plead, or 
answer to the allegations of the opposite party. 
(b.) Hence, the delay or continuance of a suit. 

t= Impariance and continuance by imparlance have 
been abolished in England. Wharton. Burrill. 

Im-piir/son-ee’,a. [Prefix im and parson, q. v.] 
(Law.) Presented, instituted, and inducted into a 
rectory, and in full possession. 

In-piirt’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. IMPARTED; p. pr. & 
vb.n.IMPARTING.] [O. Fr. & Sp. impartir, It. im- 
partire, Lat. impartire, impertire ; prefix im, for 
im, and partire, to part, divide, from pars, genitive 
partis, part, share. ] 

1. To bestow ashare or portion of; to give, grant, 
or communicate; to allow another to partake in; as, 
to impart food to the poor. 

2. 'To communicate the knowledge of; to make 
known; to show by words or tokens, 

Gentle lady, 
When first I did impart my love to you. Shak. 

Syn.—To communicate; share; yield; confer; grant; 
give; reveal; disclose; discover; divulge. See CoMMU- 
NICATE. 

Im-piirt’, v.i. 1. To give a part or share, 


He that hath two coats, let him impart to him_that hath 
Luke iii. 11, 


none. 
2. To hold a conference or consultation. 
Blackstone. 
Im-part/ange, n. Communication of a share; 
grant. 
m/par-ta/tion, n. The act of imparting or con- 
ferring. 
All are now agreed as to the necessity of' this impartation. 


‘aylor. 

Im-pirt/er, 7. One who imparts. 

Im-piir’/tial (im-piir’shal), a. [Prefix im, not, and 
partial; Fr. impartial, 8p. imparcial, It. imparzi- 
ale.| Not partial; not favoring one party more 
than another; unprejudiced; disinterested; equi- 
table; just. 


Jove is impartial, and to both the same. Dryden. 


Those who take a comprehensive and impartial view of his | 
whole course will not be disposed to give him credit for re- | 


ligious zeal. Macaulay. 


Im-pir’/tial-ist, n. One who is impartial; an un- 
prejudiced person. [Obs.] Boyle. 
Im-piir/ti-al/i-ty (-piir/shi-iil/i-t¥, or -par-shil/- 
i-ty),n. [Fr. tmpartialité, Sp. imparcialidad, It. 
imparzialita.] The quality of indifference of opin- 


ion or judgment; freedom from bias; disinterest- | 


edness ; equitableness; as, impartiality of judgment, 
of treatment, of a judicial decision, and the like. 
Impartiality strips the mind of prejudices and passion. South. 
Im-pir’tial-ly, adv. In an impartial manner ; 
without bias; without prejudice; equitably; justly. 
Im-piir’tial-mess, n. The quality or state of being 
impartial; impartiality. 
Im-pirt/i-bil/ity, n. 
partibilidad.| 
1. The quality of being impartible, or of not being 
subject to partition; indivisibility. 
2. The quality of being imparted or communi- 
cable. Blackstone. 
Im-pirt/i-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and partible; 
Fr. & Sp. impartible, It. impartibile.] 
1. Not partible or subject to partition ; indivisible; 
as, an impartible estate. Blackstone. 
2. [From impart.] Capable of being imparted or 
communicated. 
Im-pirt/ment, 7, 1. The act of imparting or com- 
municating. [Rare.] 
2. That which is imparted or communicated ; dis- 
closure, [Obs.] 
It beckons you to go away with it, 
As if it some impartment did desire 
To you alone. Shak. 
Im-pass’a-ble, a. [Prefix im and passable.] Inca- 
pable of being passed ; not admitting a passage; as, 
an impassable road, mountain, or gulf. 
Syn.— Impervious; impenetrable; pathless. 


Im-piss/a-ble-mess, n. The state of being im- 
passable. 


[Fr. impartibilité, Sp. im- 


Im-pass’a-bly, adv. In an impassable manner or | 


degree. 
im_-pias/si-bil/i-ty, n. [Lat. tmpassibilitas, Fr. 
impassibilité, It. impassibilita, Sp. impasibilidad.] 
The quality or condition of being impassible 
insusceptibility of injury from external things. 

Jin-pas/si-ble, a. (Lat. impassibilis, from prefix 
im, for in, not, and passibilis, passible; Fr. impas- 
sible, Sp. impasible, It. impassibile.] Incapable of 
suffering; inaccessible to harm or pain; not to be 
touched or moved to passion or sympathy; without 
sensation. ‘‘/mpassible to the critic.” WV. Scott. 

Secure of death, I should contemn thy dart, 
Though naked, and impassible depart, Dryden. 

Im-pas/si-ble-ness, ”. The state or quality of be- 
ing impassible; impassibility. 

Xm-pas/sionm (im-pdsh/un), v. ¢ [Prefix im and 
passion.| To move or affect strongly with passion; 
to express with strong feeling. 

The tempter, all impassioned, thus began. 


, 


Milton. 





Holland, | 


Im-pits/sion-a-ble, a. Easily excited to anger; 
susceptible of strong emotion. 


Im-pias/sion-ate, v. t. [Lat., from prefix im, for 
in, and passio, a suffering, passion; It. impassio- 


nare.] ‘To affect powerfully. H, More, 
Inn -pas/sion-ate (45), a. 1. Strongly affected. 
. Without passion or feeling. Burton. 


Im-pias/sioned (-pish/und), p. a. Actuated or agi- 
tated by passion; showing warmth of feeling; ani- 
mated; excited; as, an impassioned orator or dis- 
course. " 

Im-pas/sive, a. [Prefix im, not, and passive, q. v.] 
Not susceptible of pain or suffering; insensible; 
impassible. ‘‘Jmpassive as the marble in the quar- 
ry.” De Quincey. 

In the impassive ice the lightnings play. Pope. 

Im-piis’/sive-ly, adv, Without sensibility to pain 
or suffering. 

| Im-pas/sive-ness, n. The state of being insuscep- 

| . tible of pain; insensibleness. 

Im/pas-siv/i-tty, n. The quality of being insuscep- 

_ tible of feeling, pain, or suffering; impassiveness. 

imm/pas-ta/tion, n. [Fr. See infra. 

1. The act of making into paste. 

2. That which is formed into paste or mixture; 
especially, a combination of different substances by 
means of cements which are capable of resisting 
the action of fire or air. 

Im-paste’, v.t. [imp. & p. p.IMPASTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. IMPASTING.] [Prefix im and puste, q. v.; It. 
impastare, Sp. impastar, empastar, Pr. empastar, 
O. Fr. empaster, N. Fr. empdter, from prefix im, em, 
for in, en, and It., Pr., Sp., & Lat. pasta, O. Fr. 
paste, N. Fr. pdte.] 

1. To knead; to make into paste. 

2. (Paint.) To lay on colors thick and bold. 

Im-past/ing,n. 1. (Paint.) The laying on of col- 
ors thickly. 

2. (Lngraving.) (a.) An intermixture of lines and 
points to represent thickness or depth of coloring. 
(b.) The kind of work thus produced. 

| Hme-pas'fo,n. [It. See Impaste.] (Paint.) The 
thickness of the layer or body of pigment applied 
by the painter to his canvas, Fairholt. 

Im-pat/i-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and patible, q.v.; 
Lat. impatibilis, It. impatibile.] 

1. Not capable of being borne; intolerable. [ Obs.] 

2. Incapable of suffering; impassible. ‘A spirit, 
and so impatible of material fire.” Fuller. 

Im-pa/tiemce (im-pa/shens), n. [Prefix im, not, 
and patience, q.v.; Fr. impatience, Sp. impaciencia, 
It. impazienza, Lat. impatientia. | 

1. The quality of being impatient; want of pa- 
tience; uneasiness of pain or suffering; restless 
experience of a given condition, or eagerness to 
change it; as, the tmpatience of a child or invalid. 

I then, 
Out of my grief and my impatience, 
Answered neglectingly. Shak. 

2. Violence of temper; vehement passion; ex- 
citement. 

With huge impatience he inly swelt 

More for great sorrow that he could not pass, 

Than for the burning torment which he felt. Spenser. 
Im-pia/tien-cy, n. The same as IMPATIENCE. [ Obs.] 
Am-pa'ti-ens (-shi-enz), n. (Bot.) A genus of 

plants, several species of which have very beautiful 
flowers, and so called because the elastic capsules 
burst when touched, and scatter the seeds with con- 
siderable force;—called also touch-me-not, jewel- 
weed, and snap-weed. I. balsamina is the lady’s- 
slipper, much cultivated for its handsome flowers. 

Im-pa/tient (im-pa/shent), a. [Prefix mm, not, and 
patient, q. v.; Fr. impatient, Sp. impaciente, It. 
impaziente, Lat. tmpatiens.] 

1. Not patient; not bearing with composure; in- 
tolerant; uneasy or fretful in a given condition, 
and eager to change it; restless; hasty ; — often fol- 
lowed by at, for, of, and under. ‘A violent, sud- 
den, and impatient necessity.” Bp. Taylor. 

Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy than excess of praise. Pope. 

2. Not to be borne; unendurable; intolerable, 
[OQbs.] ‘Impatient smart.” Spenser. 

3. Prompted by, or exhibiting, impatience; as, 
impatient speeches or replies. 

Im-pa/tient, n. One who is restless under suffer- 
ing. [Rare.] 

Im-pa/tient-ly, adv. In an impatient manner; 
with uneasiness or restlessness. 

Im-pat/ron-i-za/tion, n. Absolute seigniory or 
possession. [Lare.] Cotgrave. 

Im-pat/ron-ize,v.t. [imp. &p.p.IMPATRONIZED ; 
p.pr.&vb.n. IMPATRONIZING.] [Fr. impatroniser ; 
prefix im, for in, and patron, patron, q.v.] To gain 
to one’s self the whole power of; —said of a seign- 


iory. [iare.] Bacon. 
Im-pave’, v.¢. To cover with pavement; to pave, 
[Poet.] 


Impaved with rude fidelity 

OF art mosaic. Wordsworth. 
Im-pawn/,v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMPAWNED; p. pr. & 
vb.n.IMPAWNING.] To pawn; to pledge; to epee 
as security. Shak. 
Im-péach/’ (im-peech’), v. @. emp, & p. p. IM- 
PEACHED (im-pccht’/); p. pr. & vb. Nn. IMPEACHING. ] 
[O. Fr. empeescher, empescher, N. Fr. empécher, to 
prevent, hinder, bar, Pr. empachar, empaitar, Sp. & 











IMPEDIMENT 


Pg. empachar, It. impacciare, verb frequentative 


from Lat. impingere, impactum, to thrust or drive 
against, hence, to hinder, to stop. Cf, APPEACH, 
DisparcH, and IMpacr.] : 
1. To hinder; toimpede, [0bs.] 
These ungracious i i i ii 
journey to ike Holy Leon OE Ee eit ear od on 
A defluxion on my throat impeached my utterance. Howell. 


2. To charge with a crime or misdemeanor; to 
accuse ; especially, to charge, as an officer, with mis- 
behavior in office; to cite before a tribunal for judg- 
ment of official misconduct; as, to impeach a judge. 
See IMPEACHMENT. 

3. Hence, to charge with impropriety; to call in 
question; as, to ¢mpeach one’s motives or conduct. 

g2"- When used in law with reference to a witness. the 
term signifies to discredit, to show or prove unreliable or 
unworthy of belief; when used in reference tothe credit 
of a witness, the term denotes, to impair, to lessen, to 
disparage, to destroy. ‘The credit of a witness may be 
impeached by showing that he has made statements out 
of court contradictory to what he swears at the trial, or 
by showing that his reputation for veracity is bad, &c. 


Syn.—To accuse; arraign; censure; criminate; in- 


dict. See ACCUSE. 


im-péach/, n.- Hinderance. [Obs.] Shak. 
im-péach/a-ble, a. Liable to impeachment; 


chargeable with a crime; accusable; censurable. 


Owners of lands in fee-simple are not impeachable for 

waste. . Swift. 

Im-péach/er,n. One who impeaches; a preventer; 
an accuser, 

Im-péach’/ment, n. [O. Fr. empeschement, N. Fr. 
empéchement.| The act of impeaching, or the state 
of being impeached; as,(a.) Prevention ; hinderance; 
impediment; obstruction. [Obs.] 


Willing to march on to Calais, 


Without impeachment. Shak. 


(b.) A calling to account; arraignment; especially 


of a public officer for mal-administration. 

The consequence of Coriolanus’ impeachment had like to 
have been fatal to their state. wit. 
(c.) Censure; accusation; a calling in question as 
to purity of motives or the rectitude of conduct, &c.; 
as, an impeachment of motives or judgment. 

(=~ In England, it is the privilege or right of the House 
of Commons to impeach, and the right of the House of 
Lords to try and determine impeachments. In the United 
States, it is the right of the House of Representatives to 
impeach, and of the Senate to try and determine im- 
peachments. : 

Im-péarl/ (im-ptrl’/), v.é. [imp. & p.p. IMPEARLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. IMPEARLING. ] x im and pearl, 
q. v.; It. imperlare, Fr. emper oy 

1. To form into pearls or their likeness, 

Dew-drops which the sun 
JImpearls on every leaf and every flower. 

2. To decorate with pearls, or with things resem- 

bling pearls. 
The dews of the morning impearl every thorn. Digby. 
Im-pé¢/ea-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. impeccabilité, It. im- 
peccabilita, Sp. impecadilidad, Lat. impeccantia. 
See infra.] The quality of being impeccable; ex- 
emption from sin, error, or offense. 

Im-pée/’ea-ble, a. [Fr. impeccable, Sp. impecable, 
It. impeccubile, Lat. impeccabilis ; prefix im, for in, 
not, and peccare, to err, to sin.] Not liable to sin; 
exempt from the possibility of doing wrong. 

Im-pé¢e/ean-¢y, 7. The quality of being impee- 
cable; impeccability; sinlessness. 

Im-pée/eant, a, Free from sin; sinless; impec- 
cable. 

ihm’ pe-eii/ni-ds'i-ty, n. [See infra.] The want 

_ of money. [Rare or collog.] IF. Scott. 

Im/pe-ein/i-otis, a. [Lat. im, for in, not, and pecu- 
nia, money.] Not having money; poor. [/fare.] 
“ An impecunious creature.” ~ » B. Jonson, 

Em-péde’,v.t. [imp.& p.p.IMPEDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
IMPEDING.] [Lat. impedire, literally to entangle 
the feet; prefix im, for in, and pes, pedis, foot; It. 
impedire, Pr., Sp., & Pg. impedir.] To hinder; to 
stop in progress; to obstruct; as, to dpede the 
advance of troops. 

Im-péd/i-ble, or Im-péd/i-ble, a. [It. impedibile.] 
Capable of being impeded or hindered, 

Im-péd/i-ment, n. (Lat. impedimentum, It., Sp., 
& Pg. impedimento, Pr. impedimen, empedimen, Fr. 
impédiment.] That which impedes or hinders prog- 
ress or motion; hinderance; obstruction; obstacle, 

Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we marched on without impediment. Shak, 

Impediment in speech, a defect which prevents distinct 
utterance. 

Syn.—Hinderance; obstruction; obstacle; difficulty. 
—IMPEDIMENT, OBSTACLE, DIFFICULTY, HINDERANCE. 
An impediment literally strikes against our feet, checking 
our progress, and we remove it. An obstacle rises up be- 
fore us in our path, and we surmount it. A difficulty sets 
before us something hard to be done, and we encounter it 
and overcome it. A hinderance holds us back for a time, 


but we break away from it. 
May I never 
To this good purpose, that so fairly shows, 


Dream of impediment. Shak. 
Conscience is a blushing, shame-faced spirit, 
That mutinies in a man’s bosom: it fills 
One full of obstacles. Shak. 
Thus, by degrees, he rose to Jove’s imperial seat: 
Thus difficulties prove a soul legitimately great. Dryden. 
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Im-ptd@/i-ment, v.t. To impede; to obstruct; to | im’pe-vant, a. [Lat. imperans, p. pr. of imperare; 


hinder; to retard. [Obs.] 

Im-péd/i-mént/al, a. “Hindering; 

[itare. 

Im/pe-dite, a. Hindered; obstructed. 

_ pedite faculties.” 

m/pe-dite, v. ¢. 
impede. [ Obs. ] 

Im/pe-di'tion (im/pe-dish’un), n. [Lat. impeditio.] 
A ti “| Baxter. 


Bp. Reynolds. 
obstructing. 
Mountague. 
[Obs.] **Im- 
Bp. Taylor. 
[Lat. tmpedire, impeditum.] To 


indering. 

Im-péd/itive, a. [It. & Sp. impeditivo, Pr. im- 
peditiu, Fr. impéditif.] Causing hinderance; im- 
peding. Bp. Sanderson. 

Thn-pél’, v.t. [imp. & p.p.IMPELLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

- IMPELLING.] [Lat.impellere; prefix im, for in, and 
pellere, to drive; It. impellere, Sp. impeler, Pg. im- 
pellir, Pr. impellir, empellir.] To drive or urge for- 
ward; to press on; to incite to action in any way. 

The surge impelled me on a craggy coast. Pope. 
And several men impel to several ends. Pope. 

Syn.—To instigate; incite; induce; influence; actu- 
ate; move. 

Im-péVlent, a. [Lat. impellens, p. pr. of impellere ; 
It. impellente, Sp. impelente.] Having the quality 
of impelling. . 

Im-pélVlent, n. A power or force that drives for- 
ward; motive or impulsive power. Glanville. 

Im-pél/ler, n. One who, or that which, impels. 

Im-pén/,v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMPENNED; p. pr. & vb, 
N.IMPENNING.] [Prefix im and pen.] To pen; to 
shut or inclose in a narrow place. Feltham. 

Im-pénd/, v.i. [imp. & p. p. IMPENDED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. IMPENDING.| [Lat. impendere; prefix im, 
for in, and pendere, to hang.] To hang over; to be 
suspended above; to threaten from near at hand; 
to be imminent. 

Destruction sure o’er all your heads impends. Pope. 

Im-pétnd/’, v.t. [Lat. impendére; prefix im, for in, 
and pendére, to weigh out, pay.] To pay; to render. 
[ Obs.] Fabyan. 

-Im-pénd/enge, )n. The state of impending; near 

Im-pénd/en-cy,$ approach; amenacing attitude. 

Im-pénd/ent, a. [Lat. impendens, p. pr. of impen- 
dere; O. Fr. impendent, It. impendente.] Impending ; 
imminent; threatening; pressing closely; as, an 
impendent evil. ‘‘ZJmpendent horrors threatening 
hideous fall.” Milton. 

Im-pénd/ing, p. a, Hanging over; approaching 
near; impendent. 

Syn.—Imminent; threatening. Sce IwMrNenr. 

Im-pin/e-tra-biVi-ty,n. [Fr. impénctrabilité, It. 
impenetrabilita, Sp. impenetrabilidad. ] 

1. The quality of being impenetrable. 

2. (Physics.) That property of matter by which 
it excludes all other matter from the space it occu- 

ies. 

Ri 3. Insusceptibility of intellectual impression ; ob- 
tuseness; stupidity. 

4. Incapability of being moved or affected; want 
of sympathy or susceptibility ; coldness. 

Im-pén/e-tra-ble, a. [Fr. tmpénctrable, Sp. im- 
penetrable, It. tmpenetrabile, Lat. impenctrabilis, 
from prefix im, for in, not, and penetrabilis, pene- 
trable.] 

1. Ineapable of being penetrated or pierced; not 
admitting the passage of other bodies; not to be en- 
tered; as, an ¢mpenetrable shield. 

Highest woods impenetrable 
To star or sunlight. Milton. 

2. Hence, inaccessible, as to knowledge, reason, 
sympathy, &c.; unimpressible; not to be moved by 
arguments or motives; as, an impenetrable mind or 
heart. 

They will be ecredulous in all affairs of life, but impene- 
trable by a sermon of the gospel. Bp. Taylor. 

Im-pén/e-tra-ble-mess, . Impenctrability. 

Im-pén/e-tra-bly, adv. In an impenetrable man- 
ner; so as to be impenetrable. ‘ Jmpenetrably 
armed.” Milton. ‘‘Impenetrably dull.” Pope. 

Im-pén/i-tence, )n. [Fr. impénitence, Sp. impe- 

Im-pén/i-ten-cy,{ nitencia, It. impenitenza, Lat. 
impenitentia.| The condition of being impenitent; 
want of penitence or repentance ; obduracy of heart. 

He will advance from one degree of impenitence to another. 

Rogers. 

Im-pén/itent, a. [Fr. impénitent, It. & Sp. impe- 
nitente, Lat. impenitens ; prefix im, for in, not, and 
penitens, penitent.] Not penitent; not repenting 
of sin; not contrite; obdurate; of a hard heart. 
“They died impenitent.” Milton. 

Im-ptn/i-tent, n. One who-does not repent; a 
hardened sinner, 

Inn-pén/i-tent-ly, adv. Without repentance or con- 
trition for sin; obdurately. 

Im-pén/nate, a. [Prefix im and pennate; Fr. im- 
penné.) (Ornith.) Characterized by short wings 
covered with feathers resembling scales, as certain 
swimming birds, among which are the penguins and 
allied species. 

Im-ptn/nate, n. [See supra.] (Ornith.) One of a 
tribe of swimming birds having short wings, as the 
penguin. 

Im-pén/noits, a. [Lat. prefix im, for in, and penna, 
feather, wing.] aving no wings, as some insects. 

Im-péo/ple (im-pé/pl), v. t. [imp. & p. p. IMPEO- 
PLED; p. pr. & vb.n. IMPEOPLING.] [See Meaty 
To form into acommunity. [Obs. Beau. § FA. 








It. & Sp. imperante.| Commanding. [O0bs.] Baxter. 
m/pe-rate, a. [Lat. imperatus, p. p. of imperare, 
to command.] Done by express direction; not in- 
voluntary; commanded. [Obs.] ‘‘ Those imperate 
acts wherein we see the empire of the soul.” Hale. 

Im-pér’a-tive, a. [Lat. imperativus, from impe- 
rare, to command; It. & Sp. imperativo, Pr. impe- 
ratiu, Fr. impératif.} 

1. Expressive of command; containing positive 
command; authoritatively or absolutely directive ; 
commanding; authoritative; as, ¢mperative orders. 

The suits of kings are imperative. Hall. 

2. Not to be avoided or evaded; obligatory ; bind- 
ing; as, an imperative duty or necessity. 

Imperative mode (Gram.), that mode, or form of the 
verb, which expresses command, entreaty, advice, or ex- 
hortation; as, go, write, attend. 

Im-pér/a-tive-ly, adv. In an imperative manner; 
authoritatively. 
m/pe-ra'ltor, n. [Lat., from imperare, to com- 
mand.] (Rom. Antig.) A commander-in-chief; a 
generalissimo ;—a title of honor conferred on Ro- 
man generals in connection with great military 
achievements. It was often given by soldiers who 
saluted their victorious general by this title; but it 
had to be specially conferred by a law passed in the 
assembly of the Curiz, that the authority and priv- 
ileges belonging to the title should be possessed. 

Am-ptr/a-to'ri-d,n. (Bot.) A genus of umbellif- 
erous plants, including the great masterwort, J. os- 
truthium. ; 

-pér/a-to/ri- 

eRe ate eos a 1. Commanding. Norris, 
2. Of, or pertaining to, the title or office of impe- 
rator. ‘/mperatorial laurels.” C. Merrivale. 
m/per-céiv/a-ble, a, [Prefix im, not, and perceiv- 
_ able.| Imperceptible. [Rare.] South. 
im/per-¢éiv/a-ble-mess, n. Imperceptibleness. 
[Rare.] Sharp. 
im/per-cép’ti-bil/i-ty, n. The state or quality of 
_ being imperceptible; imperceptibleness. 
Im/per-cép/ti-ble, a, [Prefix im, not, and percep- 
tible; Fr. & Sp. imperceptible, It. impercettibile.] 

1. Not perceptible ; not to be apprehended or 
cognized by the senses; insensible; impalpable; 
not discernible by the mind; not easily appre- 
hended. 


Go operation is slow, and in some cases almost impercep- 
tible. 


very slow in progress; as, the growth of a plant or 
. animal is imperceptible. 
im /per-cép/ti-ble, n. That which can not be per- 
_ ceived on account of its smallness. Tatler. 
Im/per-cép/ti-ble-mess, n.  [Fr. imperceptibilité, 
Lt, rapencenapHiie} The quality of being impercep- 
tible. 
Im/per-¢ép/ti-bly, adv. In a manner not to be 
. perceived. 


Im/per-¢ép/tion, », Want of perception. ‘The 
silence of imperception.” Henry More. 
m/per-¢ép/tive, a. Unable to perceive. ‘The 

. umperceptive part of the soul.” Henry More. 


Im/per-¢ip/i-emt, a. [Prefix im, not, and percipi- 
ent.} Not perceiving, or not having power to per- 
ceive. [Obs.] Baxter. 

Im-pér/di-bil/i-ty, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing imperdible. [Obs.] Derham. 

Im-pér/di-ble, a. [Lat. prefix 7m, for in, not, and 
perdere, to destroy.| Not destructible. abs. 

Im-pér/feet (14), a. [Prefix im, not, and perfect 
Lat. imperfectus, Sp. amperfecto, Fr. imparfait.] 

1. Not perfect or complete in all its parts; want- 
ing apart; defective in quantity or quality. 
2. Wanting in some elementary organ that is es- 
sential to successful or normal activity. 
He stammered like a child, or an amazed, timperfect per- 
son. Bp. Taylor. 
3. Not fulfilling its design; not realizing an ideal; 
not conformed to a standard or rule; not satisfying 
the taste or conscience; esthetically or morally de- 
fective. 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that he created. 
4, Marked by, or subject to, defects or evil. 
There is something in melancholy feelings more natural to 
an imperfect and sufferiug state than in those of gayety. 
W. Scott. 
5. (Mus.) Not containing the full complement of 
simple sounds ; —said of compound intervals. 


Imperfect chord (Mus.), an incomplete chord, or one 
not including all its accessory sounds. J/oore. — Jmper- 
Ject flower (Bot.), a flower wanting either stamens or 
pistils. Gray.—ZJmperfect number (Math.), a number 
either greater or less than the sum of its several divisors: 
in the former case, it is called also a defective number; in 
the latter, an abundant number. — /mperfect power, a 
number which can not be produced by taking any whole 
number or vulgar fraction, as a factor, the number of 
times indicated by the power; thus, 9 is a perfect square, 
but an imperfect cube. —Imperfect tense (Gram.), a tense 
expressing an action in time past, then present, but not 
finished. 
Im-pér/feet, v.t. To cause to become imperfect; 
_ tomake imperfect. [Ods.] Browne. 
im/per-fée'tion, n. [Prefix im, not, and perfec- 

tion, q. v.; Lat. imperfectio, Fr. imperfection, Sp. 


Dilton. 


Burke. 
2. Very small; fine; minute in dimensions; or | 


| 





| Im-pé/ri-al-ly, adv. 


IMPERIOUS 


imperfeccion, It. imperfezione.] The quality or con- 
dition of being imperfect; want of perfection; in- 
completeness; deficiency. 
2 Sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head, Shak. 
Syn. — Defect ; deficiency; incompleteness ; fault ; 
failing; weakness; frailty; foible; blemish; vice. 
Im-pér/feet-ly, adv. In an imperfect manner or 
degree; not fully; not entirely; not completely. 
ihn-pér’/feet-mess, n. The state of being imperfect. 
Im _-ptr/fo-ra-ble, a. [Lat. prefix im, for in, and 
perforare, to bore through. See PERFORATE.] In- 
capable of being perforated, or bored through. 
im_-pér’fo-rate, a. [Lat. prefix im, for in, and 
perforatus, p. p. of perforare ; It. imperforato, Sp. 
imperforado, Kr. imperforé.| Not perforated or 
pierced; having no opening. 
Inn-ptx/fo-ra/ted, a. 1. Not perforated; imper- 


forate. 

2. Having no pores, Sir J. Banks. 

Im-pér/fo-ra/tion, n. [Prefix im and perforation ; 
Fr. imperforation, Sp. imperforacion, It. imperfo- 
razione.] The state of being imperforated, or with- 
out aperture. 

Im-pé@/ri-al (89), a. [Fr. impérial, Sp. & Pg. impe- 
rial, Pr. emperial, It. imperiale, Lat. iene, 
from imperium, command, sovereignty, empire, from 
imperare, to command. ] 

1. Pertaining to an empire, or to an emperor; as, 
an imperial government ; imperial authority or 
edict; imperial power or sway; the imperial par- 
liament, 

The last 
That wore the imperial diadem of Rome. Shak. 

2. Belonging to supreme authority, or one who 

wields it; royal; sovereign; supreme, ‘ The impe- 


rial democracy of Athens.” Mitford, 
, _ Whom opinion crowns 
With an imperial voice. Shak. 


He sounds his imperial clarion along the whole line of bat- 
tle. Dh. Everett. 

3. Of superior size or excellence; as, imperial 
paper, tea, &c. 

Imperial chamber, the sovereign court of the German 
empire.— /mperial city, a city in Germany having no 
head but the emperor. — J/mperial diet, an assembly of all 
the states of the German empire. 

Im-pé@/ri-al, n. [Fr. impériale, Sp. tmperial.] 

1. (Arch.) A kind of dome, which, viewed in pro- 
file, is pointed toward the top, and widens as it de- 
scends, as in Moorish buildings. Elmes, 

2. A tuft of hair on a man’s lower lip. 

3. An outside seat on a diligence. 

4. A case for luggage carried on the top of a 
coach. Simmonds. 

5. Any thing of unusual size or excellence, as a 
large decanter, &c. Simmonds, 

Im-pé/ri-al-ism, n. The power, authority, or 
character of an emperor; the spirit of empire. 

Im-pé/ri-al-ist,n. [Fr. impérialiste, Sp. imperia- 
lista.] One who belongs to an emperor; a subject 
or soldier of an emperor, 

t=" The denomination tmperiavists is often given to 
the troops or armies of the emperor of Germany. 

Im-pé/vi-al/i-ty, n. 1. Imperial power. 

2. Animperial right or privilege. See ROYALTY. 

The late empress having, by ukases of grace, relinquished 
her imperialities on the private mines, viz., the tenths of the 
copper, iron, silver, and gold. Tooke.. 

Im-pé/vri-al-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p, IMPERIALIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. IMPERIALIZING.] To make impe- 
rial; to bring to the form of an empire. [2.] Fuller. 

In an imperial manner. 

Inn-pé/ri-al-ty, n. Imperial power. [R.] Sheldon. 

Im-pér/il, v. ¢ [imp. & p. p. IMPERILED, or IM- 
PERILLED; p. pr. & vb. n. IMPERILING, Or IMPER- 
ILLING.] [Prefix im and peril.] To bring into 
peril; to endanger. 

Imn-pér/il-ment, n. Peril; state of being in peril. 

iim -pé/ri-otis (89),a. [Lat. tmperiosus, It. & Sp.im- 
perioso, Fr. impérieux. See IMPERIAL. | 

1. Commanding ; authoritative; especially in a 
bad sense, dictatorial; haughty; arrogant; over- 
bearing; domineering; as, an imperious tyrant; an 
imperious dictator; an imperious man; an imperi- 
ous temper. 

His bold, contemptuous, and imperious spirit soon made 
him conspicuous. Macaulay. 

2. Commanding; indicating an imperious tem- 
per; authoritative; as, imperious words. ‘ Expect 
a message more imperious.” Shak. 

3. Authoritative; commanding with rightful au- 
thority. 

The commandment high and imperious in its claims, 

D. A. Clarke. 

Syn.—Dictatorial; haughty; domineering; overbear- 

ing; lordly; tyrannical; despotic; arrogant; imperative ; 

commanding ; pressing. —ImPERIOUS, LORDLY, DomI- 

NEERING. One who is imperious exercises his authority 

in a manner highly offensive for its spirit and tone; one 
who is Jordly assumes a lofty air in order to display his 

importance; one who is domineering gives orders in a 

way to make others feel their inferiority. ** There is 
always something offensive in imperiousness; there is 
frequently something ludicrous in that which is lordly; 
and a mixture of the ludicrous and offensive in that which 
is domineering.” Crabb, 

This imperious man will work us all 


From princes into pages. Shak. 
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IMPERIOUSLY 


How the sight 
Of me, as of acommon enemy, 
So dreaded once, may now exasperate them 


I know not: lords are lordliest in their wine. A/ilton. 
Go to the feast, revel, and domineer, 
Carouse full measure. Shak. 


Im-p@/ri-otis-ly, adv. In an imperious manner; 
with arrogance. 

Im-pé/ri-otts-mess, . The quality of being impe- 
rious; authority; arrogance; haughtiness. 

Imperiousness and severity is an ill way of treating men who 
have reason to guide them, Locke. 

Im-pér/ish-a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being im- 
perishable; indestructibility. ‘‘ The ¢mperishabili- 
ty of the universe.” Milman. 

Im-pér/ish-a-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and perisha- 
ble; Fr. impérissable.] Not perishable; not subject 
to decay ; indestructible ; enduring permanently ; as, 
an imperishable monument; émperishable renown. 

Im-pér/ish-a-ble-mess, n. The quality of being 
imperishable. : f 

Im-pévr/ish-a-bly, adv. In an imperishable man- 
ner. ‘‘ Jmperishably pure beyond all things be- 
low.” Byron. 

Im-pér/i-wigged, a. Wearing a periwig. Cotgrave. 

ihn-pér/ma-nen¢e, n. [Prefix im, not, and per- 

Inn -pér/ma-nen-¢y, manence.| Want of per- 
manence or continued duration. [Obs.] Mountague. 

Im-pér/ma-nent, a. [Prefix im and permanent.] 
Not permanent; not enduring. [Obs.] Gregory. 

Im -pér/me-a-bil/i-ty, n. [Prefix im, not, and per- 
meability ; Fr. imperméabilité, It. impermeabilita, 
Sp. impermeabilidad.] The quality of being imper- 
meable; impermeableness. 

Im-pér/me-a-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and permea- 
ble; Fr. imperméable, Sp. impermeable, It. imper- 
meabile.] Not permeable; not permitting passage, 
as of a fluid, through its substance; impervious; 
impenetrable; as, India-rubber is témpermeuble to 
water; bladder is tmpermeable to air. 

Im-pér’me-a-ble-ness, n. The state or quality of 
being impermeable; impermeability. 

Imm -pér/me-a-bly, adv. In an impermeable manner. 

thm/per-mis/si-ble, a. Not capable of being per- 

_ mitted; not to be allowed. peare-| 

im/per-seru/ta-ble, a. [Lat. prefix im, for in, 
not, and perscrutari, to examine. See PERSCRUTA- 

_ TION.] Not capable of being searched out. [Obs.] 

im/per-seru/ta-ble-mess, n. The state of not be- 

_ ing capable of scrutiny. [Obs.] 

iim/per-sév’/er-ant, a. [Prefix im, not, and perse- 
vere.] Earnestly persevering. [O0bs.] Shak. 

Im-pér’son-al, a. [Prefix im, not, and personal ; 
Fr. impersonnel, Pr. & Sp. impersonal, It. imper- 
sonale, Lat. impersonalis, from prefix im, for in, not, 
and personalis, personal.] Not personal; not rep- 
resenting a person; not having personality. ‘‘ Their 
faith in an almighty but impersonal power, called 
Fate.” Sir J. Stephens. 

Impersonal verb (Gram.), a verb without the inflec- 
tions appropriate to the first and second persons; one 
without a definite subject; as, 7 rains, it behoves or be- 
comes, and like expressions. 

Im -pér’/son-al, n. That which wants personality ; 
specifically (Gram.), an impersonal verb. 

Im-pér’son-al/i-ty, n. The condition or quality 
of being impersonal, Draper. 

Im-pér’/son-al-ly, adv. In an impersonal manner. 

Im-pér/son-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMPERSONATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. IMPERSONATING. | 

1. To invest with personality, or the bodily sub- 
stance of a living being. 

2. To ascribe the qualities of a person to; to per- 
sonity. Warton. 

3. To represent the person of; to personate; as, 
he impersonated Macbeth. 

Im-pér’son-i/tion, The act of imper- 

im/per-sdn/i-fi-ea/tion, sonating ; personifica- 
tion; investment with personality; representation 
in a personal form. 

iin-pér/son-a/tor, n. One who impersonates. 

Im-pér’/spi-et/i-ty, n. [Prefix im, not, and per- 
spicuity, q.v.] Want of perspicuity or clearness to 

_ the mind; vagueness. 

Im/per-spie/ii-otis, a. [Prefix im and perspicuous.] 

~ Not perspicuous; not clear; obscure; vague. 

Iim/per-suad/a-ble, a. Not to be persuaded, [7.] 

Im/per-suad/a-ble-mess,n. The quality of being 
impersuadable; incapability of being persuaded or 

~ convinced. [Rare.] 

im/per-sua/si-ble (-swa/zi-bl), a. [Prefix im, not, 
and persuasible; O. Fr. & Sp. impersuasible, It. 
impersuasibile.] Not to be moved by persuasion; 
not yielding to arguments; impersuadable. 

Im-pér’tinenge, )n. [Fr. impertinence, Sp. im- 

Im-pér’timen-¢cy, } pertinencia, It. impertinenza.] 

1. The condition or quality of being impertinent; 
absence of pertinence, or of adaptedness to the thing 
in question; irrelevance. 

2. Conduct unbecoming the person, the socicty, 
or the circumstances; rudeness; incivility. 

We should avoid the vexation and impertinence of pedants 
who affect to talk in a language not to be understood. ‘Swift. 

3. That which is impertinent; a thing out of 
place, or of no value, &c. 

O, matter and impertinency mixed, 
Reason in madness. Shak. 
There are many subtile impertinences learned in schools. Watts. 


nN. 





Im-pér/ti-ment (14), a. [Fr. impertinent, It. & Sp. 
impertinente, Lat. impertinens, from prefix im, for 
in, not, and pertinens. See PERTINENT. ]} 

1. Not pertinent; not pertaining to the matter in 
hand; having no bearing on the subject; not to 
the point; irrelevant; inapplicable; misplaced. 
“Things that are impertinent to us, and do not 
concern us,” Tillotson. 

It will appear how impertinent that grief was which served 
no end of life. Bp. Taylor. 

2. Contrary to, or offending against, the rules of 
propriety or good-breeding; guilty of, or prone to, 
rude, unbecoming words or actions; as, an dnperti- 
nent coxcomb. 

3. Having no special pertinency or significance; 
of no account; trifling; frivolous. 

Syn.— Rude; officious; intrusive; saucy; impudent; 
insolent. — IMPERTINENT, OFFICIOUS, Rupr. <A person is 
officious who obtrudes his offices or assistance where they 
are not needed; he is impertinent when he intermeddles 
in things with which he has no concern. The former 
shows a want of tact, the latter a want of breeding, or, 
more commonly, a spirit of sheer impudence. A person 
is rude when he violates the proprieties of social life 
either from ignorance or wantonness. ‘‘An impertinent 
man will ask questions for the mere gratification of curi- 
osity; a rwde man will burst into the room of another, or 
push against his person, in violation of all decorum; one 
who is offictows is quite as unfortunate as he is trouble- 
some: when he strives to serve, he has the misfortune to 
annoy.” Crabb. ‘‘I was forced to quit my first lodgings 
by reason of an offictows landlady, that would be asking 
me every morning how I had slept.” Addison. 

Im-pér/ti-ment, n. One who is rude or unbecom- 
ing in behavior; an intruder. DP) Estrange. 

Im-pér/timent-ly, adv. In an impertinent man- 
ner; officiously; rudely; foolishly. ‘‘ Not to betray 

~ myself impertinently.” LB. Jonson. 

im/per-tran/si-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of not 

_ being capable of being passed through. [ Obs.] Hale. 

iim/per-tran/si-ble, a. ([Lat. prefix im, for in, 
not, and pertransire, to go or pass through, from 
per, through, and transire, to go or pass over. See 

_ TRANSIENT.] Not to be passed through. [Obs.] 

im/per-ttir/ba-bil/i-ty, n. State of being imper- 

_ turbable; self-possession; coolness, 

im/per-taiir’/ba-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. imperturbable, 
It. imperturbabile, Lat. imperturbabilis, from prefix 
im, for in, not, and perturbare, to disturb.] Inca- 
pable of being disturbed or agitated; permanently 
quiet; as, imperturbable gravity. 

ihn-pér/tur-ba/tion, n. [ Lat. imperturbatio, from 
prefix im, for in, not, and perturbatio. See PER- 
TURBATION.] Freedom from agitation of mind; 

_ calmness; quietude. W. Mountague. 

im /per-tiirbed’, a. Not perturbed; undisturbed. 
[ Obs.] Bailey. 

Im-pétr/vi-a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being im- 
perviable; impenetrability ; imperviousness. 

EIm-pér/vi-a-ble, a. Not pervious; impervious. 

Im -péxr/vi-a-ble-mess, 7. Imperviousness. Hd.Rev. 

Im-pér/vi-otis, a. [Prefix im, not, and pervious ; 
Lat. impervius, It. & Sp. impervio.| Not pervious; 
not admitting of entrance or passage through; as, 
cloth impervious to water. ‘This gulf impassable, 
impervious.” Milton. 

Syn.—Impassable; pathless; impenetrable; imper- 
viable. ; 

Im-pér/vi-otis-ly, adv. In an impervious manner ; 
impenetrably. 

ibn-pér/vi-otis-mess, n. 

vious. 

im/pe-ry, ”. 

In-pést/, v. ¢. 
as with plague. [0bs.] 

Im-pés/ter, v. ¢. [Prefix im and pester; O. Fr. 
empestrer, N. Fr. empétrer, to entangle the feet or 
legs, to embarrass.] To vex; to tease. [Obs.] 

z Cotgrave. 

Im /pe-tig/i-notis, a. [Lat. impetiginosus, It. im- 
petiginoso, impetigginoso. See infra.) Of the na- 
ture of, or relating to, impetigo. 
me'pe-tt’zo,n. {Lat., from tmpetere, to rush upon, 
to attack.] (Med.) A cutaneous, pustular eruption, 

. hot attended with fever, nor contagious. Bateman. 

Im/pe-tra-ble, a. [Fr. impétrable, Sp. impetrable, 
It. impetrabile, Lat. impetrabilis. See infra.] Ca- 
pable of being obtained by petition. [Obs.] Bailey. 
in/pe-trate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMPETRATED; p. 
pr. & vb. Nn. IMPETRATING.] [Lat. émpetrare, impe- 
tratum, from prefix im, for in, and patrare, to bring 


The state of being imper- 


Imperial. [Obs. and rare.] Joye. 
To afflict with pestilence; to infest, 


to pass, to accomplish; It. impetrare, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. impetrar, Fr. impétrer.] To obtain by request 
_ or entreaty. [Obs.] Usher. 


Im/pe-trate, a. Obtained by prayer or entreaty. 
_ [ Obs.] Ld. Herbert. 
Im/pe-tra/tion, n. [Lat. impetratio, Fr. impctra- 
tion, Sp. impetracion, It. impetrazione.] 
1. The act of impetrating, or obtaining by prayer 
or petition. [Obs.] 
In way of impetration procuring the removal or alleviation 
of our crosses. Barrow. 
2. (Law.) The pre-obtaining of benefices from 
the church of Rome, which belonged to the disposal 
cf the king and other lay patrons of the realm. 
a Tomlins. 
Im/pe-tra/tive, a. [Lat. impetrativus, It. impetra- 
tivo.| Tending or able to obtain by entreaty; ob- 
taining. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 











IMPLACABLE 
Ihn/pe-tra-to-ry (50), a. [It. impetratorio.] Con- 
taining or expressing entreaty. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 


Im -pét/@-Os/i-ty, n. [Fr. impétuosité, It. impe- 
tuosita, Sp. pmpruceiaad.| 


1. The condition or quality of being impetuous; 


fury; violence. 
2. Vehemence; furiousness of temper. 
Im-pét/ii-otts (im-pét/yy-us), a. [Lat. impetuosus. 
Fr. impétueux, It. & Sp. impetuoso. See IMPETUS. ] 

1. Rushing with force and violence; moving with 
impetus; furious; forcible; fierce; raging; as, an 
impetuous wind; an impetuous torrent. ‘* Went 
pouring forward with impetuous speed.” Byron. 

2. Vehement in feeling; hasty; passionate; vio- 
lent; as, aman of impetuous temper. | 

The people, on their holidays, 
Impetuous, insolent, unquenchable. Milton. 

Syn.—Forcible; rapid; hasty; precipitate; furious; 
boisterous; violent; raging; fierce; passionate. 

Iim-p€ét/ii-otis-ly, adv. In an impetuous manner; 
violently; fiercely; forcibly; with haste and force. 

Ian-pét/ii-otis-ness, n. 1. The quality of being 
impetuous; furiousness; fury; violence. 

. 2. Vehemence of temper; violence. 

iin’pe-tiis, n. [Lat., from dmpetere, to rush upon, 
attack, from prefix im, for in, and petere, to fall 
upon.] 

1. Force of motion; the force with which any 
body is driven or impelled; momentum. * 

2 Jmpetus, like momentum, is measured by the prod- 
uct of mass into velocity. But momentum is the techni- 
cal term, tmpetus its popular equivalent, yet differing 
from it as applied commonly to bodies moving or moved 
suddenly or violently, and indicating the origin and 
intensity of the motion, rather than its quantity or effect- 
iveness. ’ 

2. (Gun.) The altitude through which a heavy 
body must fall to acquire a velocity equal to that 
with which a ball is discharged from a piece. 

im/phee, n. (Bot.) The African sugar-cane (Holcus 
saccharatus), resembling the Sorghwm, or Chinese 
sugar-cane, 


Im-piet/iired, a, Painted; pictured; impressed. 


_ [ Obs.] Spenser. 

im/pier,n. See UMPIRE. [Obs.] 

Im-piér¢e’ (im-peers’), v. ¢. To pierce through; 
to penetrate. Drayton. 


Im-piér¢e’a-ble (im-peers/a-bl), a. Ntaberss im, 
not, and pierceable, q. v.] Not capable of being 
pierced or penetrated. [O e Spenser. 

Im-pife-ty, n. [Fr. impicté, Pr. impietat, It. impie- 
ta, empieta, Sp. impiedad, Pg. impiedade, Lat. im- 
pietas, from impius, implveart 

1. The quality of being impious; want of, or the 
contrary of, piety; irreverence toward the Supreme 
Being; ungodliness; wickedness, 

2. An impious act; an act of wickedness. 
“ Guilty of those impieties for which they are now 
visited.” Shak. 

3. Want of reverence, filial affection, or obedience, 
to parents. 

Syn.— Ungodliness; irreligion; unrighteousness ; sin- 
fulness; profaneness. 


Im-pig’/no-rate, v. t. [L. Lat. impignorare, im- 


pignoratum, from prefix im, for in, and pignorare ; 


Pr. impignorar, empenhorar. 
To pledge or pawn. [Obs.] Bailey. 
Im-pig/no-ra/tion, n. [L. Lat. impignoratio, Fr. 
impignoration, Pr. impignoratio. See ah The 
act of pawning. [Obs.] ailey. 
Im-pinge’, v. i. [imp. & p.p. IMPINGED; p. pr. & 
vb, 2. IMPINGING.] [Lat. impingere, from prefix 
im, for in, and pangere, to fix, strike ; It. impingere, 
impignere.| To fall against; to dash against; to 
clash upon; to touch upon; to strike; to hit. 
The cause of reflection is not the impinging of light on the 
solid or impervious parts of bodies. Vewton. 
Im-pinge’ment, n. Act of impinging. 
Im-pin’/gent, @. Striking against or upon. 
Im-pin/suate (-ping/gwat), v.t. [Lat.impinguare, 
impinguatum, from prefix im, for in, and pinguis, 
fat; It. impinguare, O. Sp. impingar.] To fatten; 
_ to make fat. [Obs.] Bacon. 
im/pin-gua/tion, n. The act of making fat, or 
_ the state of being fat or fattened. [Obs.] 
im/pi-otis, a. [Lat. impius, from prefix im, for in, 
not, and pius, pious; It. impio, empio, Sp. impio, 
Fr. impie.] 
1. Not pious; wanting piety; wanting in venera- 


See PIGNORATION.] 


tion for God and his authority ; irreligious; profane. ~ 


When vice prevails, and iimpious men bear sway, 
The post of honor is a private station. Addison, 
2. Proceeding from, or manifesting, a want of 
reverence for the Supreme Being; as, an impious 
_ deed; impious language; impious writings. 
im/pi-otis-ly, adv. In an impious manner; pro- 
_ fanely; wickedly. 
im/pi-otis-mess, ». Impiety; contempt of God 
_ and his laws. 
im/pire, 7. Umpire. [Obs. and rare.] Huloct. 
imp/ish, a, Having the qualities of an imp. 
Imp/ish-ly, adv. In the manner of an imp. 
inn -pla/ea-bil/i-ty, n. [eee implacabilité, It. im- 
placabilita, Sp. implacabilidad, Lat. impiacabilitas.] 
The quality of being implacable; inexorableness ; 
irreconcilable enmity or anger. 
Im-pla/ea-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. implacable, It. impla- 
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IMPLACABLENESS 


cabile, Lat. implacabilis, from prefix im, for in, not, 
and placabilis, placable.} 

1. Not placable; not to be appeased; incapable 
of being pacified; inexorable; stubborn or constant 
in enmity; as, an implacable prince. ‘‘I see thou 
art implacable.” Milton. ‘‘ An object of implacable 
enmity.” eek 

2. Incapable of being relieved or quieted; inex- 


tinguishable. [Rare.] 
Which wrought them pain 
JImplacable, and many a dolorous groan. Milton. 
ro Syn.—Unappeasable ; inexorable ; irreconcilable ; 
unrelenting; relentless. 


Ms 

Im-p1a/ca-ble-ness, 7. 

é placable ; implacability. 
)» Im-pla/ea-bly, adv. With enmity not to be paci- 
fied or subdued; inexorably; as, to hate a person 
implacably. 
m/pla-¢én/tal, 2. A mammal having no placenta. 

Im/pla-cén/tal, a. [Prefix im, not, and placental.) 
Without a placenta, as certain marsupial animals. 

Im-plant/, v.i. [imp. & p.p. IMPLANTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n.IMPLANTING.] [Prefix im and plant, q. v.; 
Fr. implanter, Sp. implantar, It. impiantare.| To 
set, plant, or infix, for the purpose of growth; as, 
to implant the seeds of virtue, or the principles of 
knowledge, in the minds of youth; to tmplant grace 
in the heart. “‘ Minds well tmplanted with solid and 
elaborate breeding.” Milton. 

m/plan-ta’tion, n. [Fr. implantation.] The act 
of implanting, setting, or infixing in the mind or 
heart, as principles or first rudiments. 

Im-plate’, v.¢. [imp. & p.p.IMPLATED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. IMPLATING.] To puta plate upon as a cov- 
ering; to sheathe; as, to implate a ship with iron, 

Im-plauw/si-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being im- 
plausible, or not specious ;, want of plausibility. 

Im-plau/si-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and plausible, 
q. v.; Fr. implausible, It. implausibile.} Not plau- 
sible or specious; not wearing the appearance of 
truth or credibility, and not likely to be believed. 
“Implausible harangues.” Swift. 

Im-plau/si-ble-ness, n. plau- 
sible. 

Im-plau/si-bly, adv. In an implausible manner. 

Im-pléach’, v.¢. [Prefix im and pleach, q.v.] To 
interweave. [Obs. Shak. 

Im-pléad’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMPLEADED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. IMPLEADING.] [Prefix im and plead.] 
(Zaw.) To institute and prosecute a suit against in 
court; to sue at law. 

Im-pléad/er, n. (ZLaw.) One who prosecutes 
another. 

Im-pléas/ing, a. [Prefix im, not, and pleasing, 
q.v.] Unpleasing. [Obs. Overbury. 

Im-plédge’ (im-pltj/), v.t. [Prefix im and pledge, 
q.v.] To pawn. poor Sherwood. 

Im/ple-ment, n. [Lat. implementum, fr. implere, to 
fill up; prefix im, for in, and plere, to fill.] What- 
ever may supply a want; especially an instrument or 
utensil as supplying a requisite to an end; as, the 
implements of trade, of husbandry, or of war. 

Genius must have talent as its complement and implement. 

3 Coleridge. 

im/ple-ment, v. ¢. 1. To accomplish. [Rare.] 
“Executed and implemented by the hand of Van- 
beest Brown.” W. Scott. 

2. To provide with an implement or implements ; 
to cause to be fulfilled, satisfied, or carried out, by 
means of an implement or implements. 

The chief mechanical requisites of the barometer are in- 
plemented in such an instrument as the following. Nichol. 

3. (Scots Law.) To fulfill or perform, as a con- 

_ tract or an engagement. 
ey Se n. ([Lat. implere, to fill up. 
ra. 
2 1. The act of filling; the state of being full, 

The impletion is either in simple or compound flowers. The 
impletion of simple flowers is by the increase either of the 
petals or of the nectary. Lee. 

2. That which fills up; filling. Coleridge. 

iin/plex, a. ({Lat. implexus, p. p. of implectere, to 
infold, entwine, entangle; prefix im, for in, and 
plectere, to plaid, interweave; Fr. implexe, Sp. tin- 
plexo.} Infolded; intricate; entangled; compli- 
cated. 

The fable of every poem is simple or implex. It is called 
“simple” when there is no change of fortune in it; imple, 
when the fortune of the chief actor changes from bad to good, 
or from good to bad. Addison. 

Im-pléx/ion (im-pltk/shun), n. [Lat. implevio. 
See supra.] 

1. The act of infolding or involving. 

2. The state of being involved; involution. 

Imm-pli’a-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and pliable.] Not 
pliable; inflexible; unyielding. 
m/pli-eate, v.t. [imp.& p. p. IMPLICATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. IMPLICATING, ] Jee implicare, implica- 
tum and implicitum; prefix im, for in, and plicare, 
to fold, allied to Gr. 7AExew ; It. implicare, Sp. impli- 
car, Pr. inplicar, Fr. impliquer.] 

1. Toinfold; to connect in many relations. Boyle. 

2. To bring into connection with; to show or 
prove to be connected or concerned; as, the evidence 
does not implicate the accused person in this con- 
spiracy. 

im/pli-ei/tion, nm. [Lat. implicatio, Fr. implica- 
tion, Sp. implicacion, It. implicagione.] 


The quality of being im- 


State of not being 


See su- 








1. The act of implicating, or the state of being 
implicated; involution; entanglement. 
Three principal causes of firmness are, the grossness, the 
quiet contact, and the implication of the component Derg. : 
Ole. 
2. An implying, or that which is implied, but not 
expressed; an inference, or something which may 
fairly be understood, though not expressed in words. 
Whatever things, therefore, it was asserted that the king 
might do, it was a necessary implication that there were other 
things which he could not do. Hallam. 
m/pli-ea/tive, a Tending to implicate. 
m/pli-ea/tive-ly, adv. By implication. Buck. 
Im-pli¢/it, a. [Lat. implicitus, from implicare, impli- 
citum and timplicatum; Fr. implicite, It. & Sp. im- 


plicito. See IMPLICATE. | 
1. Infolded; entangled; complicated. [Obs.] 
In his woolly fleece 
I cling implicit. Pope. 


2. Tacitly comprised; fairly to be understood, 
though not expressed in words; implied; as, an 
implicit contract or agreement. South. 

3. Resting on another; trusting to the word or 
authority of another, without doubting or reserve, 
or without examining into reasons or evidence; as, 
implicit credit or confidence in the declarations of a 
person of known veracity. 

Back again to implicit faith I fall. Donne. 
Im-pli¢/it-ly, adv. 1. In an implicit manner; by 
implication; impliedly; virtually. 

He that denies the providence of God implicitly denies his 
existence. Bentley. 

2. By connection with something else; depend- 
ently; with unreserved confidence; without doubt- 
ing, or without examining evidence. We are dis- 
posed to believe implicitly what a man of veracity 
testifies. 

Learn not to dispute the methods of his providence, but 
humbly and implicitly to acquiesce in and adore them. 

Atterbury. 
Im-pli¢c/it-mess, n. The state of being implicit; 
the state of trusting without reserve. 
Im-pli¢/i-ty,n. [O. Fr. implicité. 
Implicitness. [Obs.] 
Im-pli/ed-ly, adv. By implication. 
Im/plo-ra/tion, n. [Lat. imploratio, O. Fr. implo- 
ration, Sp. imploracion. See ImpLoreE.] The act 
_ of imploring; earnest supplication. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
Im/plo-ra/tor, n. [O. Fr. implorateur, Sp. implo- 
rador.| One who implores. [0Obs.] Shak. 
Im-pl6re’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. IMPLORED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. IMPLORING.] [Fr. implorer, Sp. implorar, 
It. & Lat. implorare, from Lat. prefix tm, for in, and 
plorare, to ery aloud, to ery out.} To call upon, or 
for, in supplication; to beseech; to pray earnestly ; 
to petition with urgency; to entreat; to ask earnest- 
ly; to beg; — followed directly by the word express- 
ing the thing sought, or the person from whom it 
is sought. ‘“Jmploring all the gods that reign 
aboye.” Pope. 
I kneel, and thus implore her blessing. Shak. 
Syn.—To beseech; supplicate; crave; entreat; beg; 
solicit. See BESEECH. 
Ihn-plore’, v.t. To entreat; to beg. 
Im-plore’, n. Earnest supplication. [Obs.] ‘* With 
piercing words and pitiful implore.” Spenser. 
Im-plor’er, n. One who prays earnestly. 
Im-plor/ing-ly, adv. In an imploring manner. 
Im-pliimed’, ja. [Prefix im and plume, plumous, 
Im-plim/ois, q. v.; Lat. implumis.] Having 
no plumes or feathers. [Obs.] Johnson. 
Im-plinge’ (im-pltinj’), v. ¢ [imp. & p. p. IM- 
PLUNGED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. IMPLUNGING.] To plunge; 
to immerse. Fuller. 
Im-ply/,v.é. [imp. & p. p. IMPLIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
IMPLYING.] [Fr. impliquer, O. Fr. as if implier. 
See IMPLICATE, and cf. APPLY. ] 

1. To infold or involve; to wrap up. [Obds.] 
‘* His head in curls implied.” Chapman. 

2. To involve in substance or essence, or by fair 
inference, or by construction of law, when not ex- 
pressed in words; to contain by implication; to in- 
clude virtually. 

Where a malicious act is proved, a malicious intention is 
implied. Sherlock. 

When a man employs a laborer to work for him, or an agent 


to transact business for him, the act of hiring implies an_obli- 


gation and a promise that he shall pay him a reasonable re- 
ward for his services. Blackstone. 
3. To refer, ascribe, or attribute. [Obs.] 
Whence might this distaste arise? 
... your perverse and peevish will, 
To which I most imply it. J. Webster. 
Syn.—To involve; include; comprise ; import; mean; 
denote; signify. See INVOLVE. 
Im-pick’et, v.f. To pocket. [0bs.] 
Im-poi/son (im-poi/zn), v. t. [imp. & p. p. IMPOT- 
SONED; p. pr. & vb. n. IMPOISONING.] [Prefix im 
and poison, q.v.; Fr. empoisonner, Pr. empotzonar. 
See EMPOISON. ] 
1. To impregnate or affect with poison. 
9. Toimbitter; to impair; as, grief dmpoisons the 
pleasures of life. F 
Im-poi/son-er, 7. A poisoner. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 
Im-poi/son-ment, 7. See supra, and ef, Em- 
POISONMENT.] The act of poisoning. [Obs.] Pope. 
Im-po’lar-ily, adv. [Prefix im, not, and polary, 
.v.]. Not according to the direction of the poles. 
obs.) Browne. 


See Imprictrr.] 
Cotgrave. 








IMPORTANCE 


Im-poli-gy, . [Prefix im, not, and policy, q. v.} 
Lat. impolitia, want of neatness, from impolitus, 
unpolished; Fr. impolice. See Impourre.] The 
quality of being impolitic; inexpedience; unsuit- 
ableness to the end proposed; bad policy; defect of 
wisdom. [Lare. 
m/po-lite’, a. [Prefix im, not, and polite, q. v.} 
Lat. impolitus, unpolished, Fr. impoli.] Not polite; 
not of polished manners; unpolite; unciyil. 

inm/po-lite/ly, adv. In an impolite manner; un- 

¥ civilly. 

im/po-lite/ness,n. The quality of being impolite; 
incivility; want of good manners. 

Ihn-pdl/i-tie, a. [Prefix im, not, and politic, q.v.; Fr. 
impolitique, Sp. & It. impolitico.] Not politic; con- 
trary to the dictates of policy; wanting in policy or 
prudent management; unwise; imprudent; indis- 
creet; as, an impolitic ruler, law, or measure. 
gp peyias aaisereck incautious ; imprudent ; inexpe- 
aient, 


~ 


qo eee a. Impolitic. [Obs.] Mickle. 
m/po-lit/ie-al-ly, adv. In an impolitic manner; 
impoliticly. [Obs.] Bacon. 


Im-pol/i-tie-ly, adv. In an impolitic manner; un- 
wisely; not with due forecast and prudence. 

Im -p6]/i-tie-ness, n. Quality of being impolitic. 

Ihn-pon/der-a-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. imponddérabilité, 
It. imponderabilita, Sp. imponderabilidad.] The 
quality of being imponderable. 

Im-pon/der-a-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and ponder- 
able, q.v.; Fr. tmpondérable, It. imponderabile, Sp. 
imponderable.| Not ponderable; without sensible 
weight; incapable of being weighed. 

Im-pon/der-a-ble-ness, n. The condition or qual- 
ity of being imponderable. 

Inmn-p6n/der-a-bles, n. pl. (Physics.) Things hay- 
ing no appreciable weight;— a name formerly ap- 
plied to heat, light, electricity, and magnetism, re- 
garded as subtile fluids destitute of weight; but in 
modern science little used. 

Inm-pon/der-otis, w. [Prefix im, not, and ponder- 
ous, q. v.] Not having sensible weight; imponder- 
able. [Obs.] Browne. 

Im-p6n/der-otis-ness, n. The quality of being 
imponderous. [Obs.] - 

Im-pone’, v. t. [Lat. imponere, to place upon; pre- 
fix im, for in, and ponere, to place; Sp. imponer, 
It. imporre.] To stake; to wager. [Obs.] 

Against which he has imponed, as I take it, six French ra- 
piers and poniards. Shak. 

Im-poor’, v. t. To impoy- 
erish. [Obs.] Browne. 

Im-podp/ti-tlar, a Unpopular. [0bs.] Bolingbroke. 

im /po-rés/i-ty, n. [Prefix im, not, and porosity, 
q. v.; Fr. imporosité.| Want of porosity; compact- 
ness that excludes pores. Bacon. 

Im-p0/rotis, a. [Prefix im, not, and porous, q.v.; 
Fr. imporeuz.)} estitute of pores; very close or 
compact in texture; solid. Browne. 

Im-port’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMPORTED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. IMPORTING.] [Fr. importer, Sp. importar, 
It. & Lat. importare ; prefix im, for in, and portare, 
to bear. ] 

1. To bring in from abroad; to introduce from 
without; especially, to bring, as wares or merchan- 
dise from another State or country, in the transac- 
tions of commerce;— opposed to export. We im- 
port teas and silks from China, wines from Spain and 
France, and dry goods from Great Britain. ‘ 

2. To carry within, as meaning; to include, as 
signification or intention; to imply; to signify. 

Every petition... doth... always inport a multitude of 
speakers together. Hooker. 

3. To be of importance or consequence to; to have 
a bearing on; to concern. 

I have a motion much imports your good. Shak. 
If I endure it, what imports it you? Dryden. 

Syn.— To denote ; mean ; signify; imply; interest ; 
concern. 

im/port, ». 1. That which is imported, or brought 
in from abroad; merchandise introduced into a 
country from without its boundaries. 

I take the imports from, and not the exports to, these con- 
uests, as the measure of these advantages which we derived 
rom them. Burke. 

2. That which a word, phrase, or document con- 
tains asits signification or intention ; purport; mean- 
ing; intention; intended significance; also, the in- 
tended application or interpretation of an action, of 
events, and the like. 

3. Importance; weight; consequence. “ Most se- 
rious design, and of great import too.” Shak. 

What are we doing, a great part of us, but chasing the shows 
of our senses, and magnifying their import ? Bushnell, 

Im-port/a-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. importable, It. im- 
portabile, Lat. importabilis, from importare, and 

“from prefix im, for in, not, and portabilis. Sce 
PORTABLE, and cf. supra.] 

1. Capable of being imported. 

2. Not to be endured; insupportable. [Obs.] ‘Zm- 
portable power.” Spenser. 

Im-pér’tange, n. [Fr. importance, Sp. importancia, 
It. importanza and importanzia. | 

1. The quality of being important; consequence ; 
weight; moment; significance. 

Thy own importance know, 
Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 


[Prefix im and poor.] 


Pope. 
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IMPORTANCY 


3. What is imported or implied; import; mean- 
ing; significance. [Obs.] 
The wisest beholder could not say if the importance were 
joy or sorrow. Shak. 
3. Importunity ; solicitation. [ Obs. and improper. ] 
At our importance hither is he come. Shak, 
Im-pér/tan-¢cy, . [Obs.] 1. Importance. Shak. 
g. That which is important. ‘‘ Careful to conceal 
importancies.” Fuller. 
Im-p6r/tant (formerly, to some extent, pronounced 
im-por/tant), a. [Fr. important, Sp. & It. dmpor- 
tante. See Import, v.] re 
1. Full of, or burdened by, import, or that which 
is carried with anxiety; restless; anxious. [Obs.] 
Thou hast strength as much 
As serves to execute a mind very important. Chapman. 
2. Carrying or possessing weight or consequence ; 
of valuable content or bearing; significant ; weighty. 
Things small as nothing... 


He makes important. Shak. 
3. Bearing on; forcible; driving. [0bs.] 
He fiercely at him flew, 
And with important outrage him assailed. Spenser, 
4. Importunate. [Obs.andimproper.] “Impor- 
tant letters.” Shak. 


Im-pé6r/tant-ly, adv. In an important manner; 

. weightily; forcibly. : 

Im/por-ta/tion, n. [Fr. importation, Sp. importa- 
cion, It. importazione. See IMporr, v.] 

1. The act or practice of importing, or of bring- 
ing from another country or State ;— opposed to ex- 
portation. 

2. That whichis imported ; commodities or wares 
introduced into a country from abroad. 

3. The act of carrying or conveying; conveyance. 

Im-pdrt’/er, n. One who imports; the merchant 
who, by himself or his agent, brings goods from 
another country or State. 

Im-port/less, a. Without import; of no weight or 
consequence. [Obs.] Shak. 

Im-port/i-ma-¢y, n. The quality of being impor- 
tunate; importunateness. 

In-port/i-mate, a. [Lat. tmportunus. 
PORTUNE. | 

“1. Troublesomely urgent; unreasonably solici- 
tous; over-pressing in request or demand; pertina- 
cious in solicitation; urgent; teasing; as, an dimpor- 
tunate suitor or petitioner; tmportunate passions. 


See Im- 


“Tmportunate curiosity.” Whewell. 
2. Causing trouble; hard to be borne. [fare.] 
“Importunate accidents.” * Donne. 


Im-port/ti-nate-ly, adv. In an importunate man- 
ner; with pressing solicitation. 

Ihn-port/ii-mate-mess,n, Urgent and pressing so- 
licitation. 

Inn-pért/i-ni/tor, n. [Sp. importunador.] One 
who importunes. [ Obs. Sandys. 
m/por-tiine’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. IMPORTUNED; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. IMPORTUNING.] [Fr. importuner, 
Sp. tmportunar, It. & L. Lat. importunare, from 
Lat. importunus. See infra.] 

1. To request with urgency; to press with solici- 
tation; to urge with frequent, unreasonable, or 
troublesome application; to tease. 

Their ministers and residents here have perpetually impor- 
tuned the court with unreasonable demands. Swift. 

2. To import; to signify. [Obs.] ‘It importunes 

_ death.” Spenser, 

iim/por-tiine’, v7.7. To require; to call for; to de- 


mand. [Obs.] 
We shall write to you 
As time and our concernings shall importune. Shak. 


{> Formerly the second syllable took the accent, and 
not the last. 

Iim/por-ttine’, a. [Lat. importunus ; prefix im, for 
in, and portare, to bear, (as if) not conducive, not 
proper; Fr. importun, Sp. & It. importuno.| [ Obs.] 

1. Pressing in request; troublesome by frequent 
demands; urgent; vexatious. 
Of all other affections it [envy] is the most importune and 


continual, Bacon. 
2. Unseasonable; inopportune; unfortunate. 
“The too importune fate.” Spenser. 


Im/por-ttime/ly, adv. In animportunate manner; 
with urgent solicitation; incessantly; continually; 

_ troublesomely; inopportunely. [Obs.] Spenser. 

im/por-ttin/er, n. One who importunes, or urges 

_ with earnestness, 

im/por-tu/ni-ty, n. [Lat. importunitas, Fr. im- 
portunité, It. importunita, Sp. importunidad, Pr. 
emportunitat.] The quality of being importunate ; 
pressing solicitation; urgent request; application 
urged with troublesome frequency or pertinacity. 
““Oercome with importunity and tears.” Milton. 

Im-port/ti-otis, a. [Lat. importuosus ; prefix im, 
for in, not, and portwosus, abounding in harbors; 
from portus, harbor.] Without a port, haven, or 
harbor. [Rare.] 

Im-p63/a-ble, a. [Fr. imposable.] Capable of being 
imposed or laid on. ; 

Im-p0s/a-ble-ness,n. State of being imposable. 

Im-pose’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMPOSED; p. pr. & vb. 
n.IMPOSING.] [Fr. tmposer, Lat. imponere, impo- 
situm ; prefix im, for in, and ponere, to place; Pr. 
empausar, from Lat. im and pausare, to pause, 
pausa, pause, stop. Cf. APPOSE, DEPOSE, EXPOSE, 
and IMPONE. | 
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1. -To lay on; to set or place; to put; to deposit; 
— generally with on or wpon. 
Cakes of salt and barley [she] did impose 
Within a wicker basket. Chapman. 
2. To lay as a charge, burden, tax, duty, obliga- 
tion, command, or the like; to enjoin; to levy; to 
inflict; as, to dmpose a toll or tribute, or a name, 


What fates impose, that men must needs abide. Shak. 
Thou on the deep imposest nobler laws. Waller. 
Impose but your commands. Dryden. 


8. To obtrude unfairly or fallaciously; to pass 

off; to palm. 
Our poet thinks not fit 
To impose upon you what he writes for wit. Dryden. 

4. (Zccl.) To lay, as the hands in an act of reli- 
gion, as in confirmation or ordination. 

5. (Print.) To place, as matter in type, on the 
stone, in order to arrange it for printing. 

To impose on, to pass or put a trick or deceit on. ‘tHe 
imposes on himself, and mistakes words for things.” Locke. 

Im-po6se’, n. An imposition; command; injunction. 
[ Obs. Shak. 
Im-pose/ment, 7. Imposition. [Obs.] Moore. 
Im-pos/er, n. One who imposes or lays on; one 
who enjoins. 
The imposers of these oaths might repent. Walton. 
Im-pods/ing, p.a. 1. Laying as a duty; enjoining, 

2. Adapted to impress forcibly ; impressive ; com- 
manding; as, an imposing air or manner. 

Large and imposing edifices, imbosomed in the groves of 
some rich valley. Bp. Hobart. 

Im-pos/ing, n. (Print.) The act of putting the 
pages of a sheet in proper order on the imposing- 
stone, and preparing them to be printed. 

Im-pos/ing-ly, adv. In an imposing manner. 

Im-p6s/ing-ness,n. The state or quality of being 
imposing or impressive. 

Im-p6s/ing=stone, n. (Print.) The stone on 
which the pages or columns of types are imposed 

_ or made into forms ; — called also imposing-table. 

im /po-si/tiom (-zish/un), n._ [Fr. imposition, Sp. 
imposicion, It. imposizione, Pr. impositio, empost- 
cio, Lat. impositio. See IMpose.] 

1. The act of imposing, laying on, affixing, en- 
joining, inflicting, obtruding, and the like. ‘‘ The 
imposition of strict laws.” JMfilton. ‘The first im- 
position of names.” Hammond, 

2. That which is imposed, laid on, or enjoined; 
charge; burden; injunction; levy; tax. 

3. (Lng. Universities.) A supernumerary exer- 
cise enjoined on students as a punishment. 

Literary tasks, called impositions, or frequent compulsive 
attendances on tedious and unimproving exercises in a col- 
lege hall. T. Warton. 

4. An excessive or unlawful exaction; hence, a 
trick or deception put or laid on others; decep- 
tion; fraud; delusion; cheating; imposture. ‘* An 
idle and most false ¢mposition.” Shak. 

5. (Zccl.) The act of Jaying on the hands as a re- 
ligious ceremony, in ordination and the like. 

Syn.— Deception ; deceit ; fraud ; imposture. 
DECEPTION. 

Im-pds/i-tor, n, 
[ Rare. ] 

Im-pés/si-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. impossibilité, Pr. im- 
possibilitat, It. impossibilita, Sp. imposibilidad, Lat. 
impossibilitas. | 

1. The quality of being impossible; impractica- 
bility. ‘They confound difficulty with impossibil- 
ity.” South. 

2. An impossible thing; that which can not be 
thought, done, or endured. ‘‘Jmpossibilities ! O, no, 
there’s none.” Cowley. 

Im-pds/si-ble, a. [Fr. & Pr. impossible, Sp. im- 
posible, It. impossibile, Lat. tmpossibilis ; prefix tm, 
for in, not, and possibilis, possible.] Not possible; 
incapable of being done; unattainable in the nature 
of things or by means at command; insuperably 
difficult under the circumstances; absurd or im- 
practicable. 

With men this is impossible; but with God all things are 
possible. Matt. xix. 26. 

Without faith it is impossible to please him. Heb. xi. 6. 

Impossible quantity (Math.), an imaginary quantity. 
See IMAGINARY. 

Syn.—See IMPRACTICABLE. 


Im-pds/si-ble, n. Something that can not he, or 

_ can not be done. [Lare.] Harris. 

im/podst,n. [O.Fr.& Pr. impost, N. Fr. impot, Sp. 
& Pg. imposta, from Lat. imponere, impositum. See 
Impose. } 

1. That which is imposed or levied; a tax, trib- 
ute, or duty; often a duty or tax laid by govern- 
ment on goods imported into a country. Yy 

fhe, 


See 


One who imposes; an imposer, 





Even the ship-money ... Johnson could not 
pronounce to have been an unconstitutional ime- 
post. Macaulay. 

2. (Arch.) That part of a pillar in 
vaults and arches on which the weight 
of the building rests; or the capital of a 
pillar or cornice which receives an 
arch, Gwilt, 

Syn.— Tribute; excise; custom; duty. 

Im-pést/hu-mate, v. i. [See Impost- 
HUME.] To form an abscess; to gather; 
to collect pus or purulent matter in any 
part of an animal body. Arbuthnot. 





a, impost. 





IMPRACTICABLE 
| Im-pdst/hu-miate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. IMPOSTHU- 
MATED; p. pr. & vb. n. IMPOSTHUMATING.] To 
affect with an imposthume or abscess. yr 
Im-pést/hu-mate, a. Swollen or bloated with 
corrupt or purulent matter; imposthumated. 
Im-post/hu-ma/tion, n. 1. The act of forming 
an abscess. 7 2 
2. An abscess; an imposthume, Coxe. 
Im-pést/hiime, ». [This word is a corruption of 
aposteme, Fr. apostéme, O. Fr. aposthéme, apostume. 
See APOsTEME.] A collection of pus or purulent 
matter in any part of an animal gah 3 an abscess. 
Im-poést/hiime, v.i. & t. Same as IMPOSTHUMATE. 
Im-p6s/tor, n. [Lat. impostor, a deceiver, from 
imponere, to impose upon, deceive; It. impostore, 
Sp. & Pg. impostor, Fr. impostewr.] One who im- 
poses upon others; a person who assumes a charac- 
ter for the purpose of deception ; a deceiver under a 
false character; a pretender. ‘‘ The fraudulent im- 
postor foul.’ Milton. 
Syn.— Deceiver; cheat; rogue. See DECEIVER. 
Im-p6s/tor-ship, n. The condition, character, or 
practice of an impostor. Milton. 
Im-p6s/trix, n. A female who imposes. $0.) 
** So notorious an impostrix.” ller. 
im -pdst/iir-age, n. Imposition. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 
Im-post/ire (53), n. [Fr. imposture, Sp., It., & 
Lat. impostura, See Impose.] The act or conduct 
of an impostor; deception practiced under a falso 
or assumed character; fraud or imposition. 
Form new legends, 
And fill the world with follies and impostures. Johnson. 
Syn.—Cheat; fraud; trick; imposition; delusion. 
Im-pést/iired, a, Having the nature of imposture. 


[ Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 
Im-pést/ir-otis, a. Deceitful. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 
Im-pést/tir-y, n. Imposition; deceit; imposture. 

[ Obs.] Fuller, 


Im/po-tence, )n. [Lat. impotentia, Sp. impoten- ~ 
im/po-ten-¢y, cia, It. impotenza, impotenzia. ] 

1. The quality or condition of being impotent; 
want of strength or power, animal, intellectual, or 
moral; weakness; feebleness; inability; imbecili- 
ty; defect of power, natural or adventitious, to per- 
form any thing. 

Some were poor by the impotency of nature; as young fa- 
therless children, old decrepit persons, idiots, and cripples. 

layward. 
O, impotence of mind in body strong! Milton. 

2. Want of self-restraint; unchecked or ungoy- 
ernable passion;—a Latinism. [fare.] Milton. 

3. (Law & Physiol.) Want of procreative power ; 
inability to copulate, or to beget children; also, 

_ sometimes, sterility; barrenness. 

im/po-tent, a. [Fr. impotent, Sp. & It. impotente, 
Lat. impotens ; prefix im, for in, not, and potens, 
potent, powerful.] 

1. Not potent; wanting power, strength, or vigor, 
whether physical, intellectual, or moral; deficient 
in capacity; destitute of force; weak; feeble. 

Not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save. Addison. 

2. Wanting the power of self-restraint; of ungov- 
erned passion; violent. ‘‘Zmpotent of tongue, her 
silence broke.” Dryden. 

3. (Law.) Wanting the power of procreation; un- 

_ able to copulate; also, sometimes, sterile; barren. 

Im/po-tent, ». One whe is feeble, infirm, or lan- 

_ guishing under disease. Shak. 

im/po-tent-ly, adv. In an impotent manner; weak- 
ly; without power over the passions. 

Im-pound/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMPOUNDED; p. p”. 
& vb. n. IMPOUNDING.] 'To put, shut, or confine, in 
a pound or close pen; to confine; to restrain within 
limits. 





But taken and impounded, as a stray, 
The king of Scots. Shak. 

I pon eae (45), m. The act of impounding 
cattle. 

Im-pound/er, n. One who impounds. 

Im-pow’er-ish, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMPOVERISHED 
(im-podv/er-isht); p. pr. & vb. n. IMPOVERISHING. } 

Prefix im, not, and O. Fr. povere, povre, poor; O. 

‘r, apovrir, N. Fr. appauvrir, It. impoverire, Sp. 
empobrecer. See Poon] {Written also empoverish. } 

1. To make poor; to reduce to poverty or indi- 
gence; as, misfortune and disease wmpoverish indi- 
viduals and families. 

2. To exhaust the strength, richness, or fertility 
of; to make sterile; as, to impoverish land by fre- 
quent cropping. 

Im-pov/er-ish-er, n, 
poverishes, 

SES Ge adv. Inamanner to impoverish, 

S. 

Im-pdv/er-ish-ment, n. The act of impoverish- 
ing, or the state of being impoverished; reduction 
to poverty; exhaustion; drain of wealth, richness, 
or fertility. W. Scott. 

Im-pow/’er, v. t. See EMPOWER. fo 

Im-prite'ti-ea-bil/ity, n. [Fr. impracticabilité, 
It. impraticabilita.] 

1. The state or quality of being impracticable ; in- 
feasibility. E 

2. Untractableness; stubbornness. Burnet. 

Im-prive/ti-ea-ble, a. [Prefix im and practicable, 
q. v.; Fr. & Sp. impracticable, It. impraticabile.] 

1. Not practicable; incapable of being practiced, 


One who, or that which, im- 
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IMPRACTICABLENESS 


performed, or accomplished by the means employed 
or at command; impossible; as, an impracticable 
undertaking. 
2. Not easily managed or controlled; untractable ; 
stubborn. 
This peels impracticable heart 


Is governed by a dainty-fingered girl. Rowe. 
Made a knot as hard as life 
Of those loose, soft, impracticable curls. H.B. Browning. 


3. Not to be overcome or persuaded by any rea- 
sonable method;—used in a general sense, as ap- 
plied to a person or thing that is difficult to control 
or ace along with; not capable of heing easily dealt 


Patriotic but loyal men went away disgusted afresh with 
the impracticable arrogance of a sovereign whose errors they 
had but too much reason to condemn and deplore, but had 
not yet become indisposed to forgive. Palfrey. 

4. Incapable of being passed or traveled; as, an 
impracticable road. 

Syn.—Impossible; infeasible. —ImpRActIcABLe, Iu- 

| possisLte. A thing is impracticable when it can not be 
accomplished by any human means at present possessed ; 
a thing is impossible when the laws of nature forbid it. 
The navigation of a river may now be impracticable, but 
not impossible, because the existing obstructions may yet 
be removed. ‘‘ The barons exercised the most despotic 
authority over their vassals, and every scheme of public 
utility was rendered impracticable by their continued 
petty wars with each other.” Mickle. ‘* With men_this 
is Ns li but with God all things are possible.” J/att. 
xix. 26. 

Im-priie/ti-ea-ble-mess, n. The state or quality 
of being impracticable; impracticability. 

Ihn-priave/ti-ea-bly, adv. In.an impracticable man- 
ner. ‘Morality not impracticably rigid.” Johnson. 

iim’pre-eate, v: t. [imp. & p. p. IMPRECATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. IMPRECATING.] [Lat. imprecari, im- 
precatum ; prefix im, for in, and precari, to pray ; 
It. imprecare, Sp. imprecar. 

1. To call down by prayer, as something hurtful 
or calamitous; to invoke, as evil. ‘‘Jmprecate the 
vengeance of Heayen on the guilty empire.” Mickle, 

2. To inyoke eyil on. [Rare.] 

In vain we blast the minister of Fate, 
And the forlorn physicians imprecate. Rochester. 
Im/pre-ea'tion, n. [Lat. imprecatio, Fr. impréca- 
tion, Sp. imprecacion, It. imprecazione.] 'The act 
of imprecating, or invoking evil on any one; a prayer 
that a curse or calamity may fall on any one. 
Men cowered like slaves before such horrid imprecations. 
Motley. 

Syn.—Malediction; curse; execration. See Mare- 
DICTION. 

im /pre-ea-to-ry, a. [Sp. imprecatorio, Pr. impreé- 
catotre.| Of the nature of imprecation; invoking 
evil; maledictory. 


Im/pre-¢is/ion (-s{zh/un), n. [Prefix im and pre- 


cision.) Want of precision or exactness; defect of | 


accuracy. ee 
Im-prégn/ (im-preen’), v. ¢. 

IMPREGNATE. } 

to fecundate. 


[Fr. imprégner. See 
To impregnate; to make prolific ; 

[ Obs.] 

His pernicious words, impregned 
With reason. 

Im-prég/na-bil/i-ty, 1. 
nable; impregnableness. 

Im-prég/na-ble,a. [Prefix im, not, and pregnabie ; 
Fr. imprenable, Pr. imprenable, emprenable. | 

1. Not to be stormed, or taken by assault; inca- 
pable of being reduced by force; able to resist at- 
tack; as, an impregnable fortress. 

2. Not to be moved, impressed, or shaken; invin- 
cible. 

The man’s affection remains wholly unconcerned and im- 
pregnable. South. 

Im-prég’/na-ble-ness, n. The state of being im- 
pregnable; impregnability. 

Im-prég/na-bly, adv. In an impregnable manner ; 
in a manner to defy force; as, a place impregnably 
fortified. 

Im-prég’/nant, n. That which impregnates. 

Glanville. 

Im-prég/nant, a. [Lat. prefix im, for in, not, and 
pregnant.| Not pregnant. [lare.] 

Im-prég’/nate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. IMPREGNATED; 
Pp. pr. & vb. nN. IMPREGNATING.] [L. Lat. impreg- 
nare, impregnatum, from Lat. prefix im, for in, and 
preagnans, pregnas, pregnant; It. impregnare, Sp. 
impregnar, emprenar, Pr. empregnar, Fr. impreé- 
gner. 

1. To make pregnant; to cause to conccive; to 
render prolific; to get with child. 

2. To infuse an active principle into; to render 
fruitful or fertile in any way; to fertilize; to imbue. 

3. To infuse particles of another substance into; 
to communicate the virtues of another to, as in 
pharmacy, by mixture, digestion, and the like. 

Im-prég/nate, a. [L. Lat. impregnatus, p. p. of 
impregnare ; It. impregnato, Sp. wmpregnado, em- 
prenado, Fr. imprégné. See supra.) Rendered 
prolific or fruitful; impregnated, 

The scorching ra 

eS Here pierceth not, impregnate with disease. Byron. 

im/preg-na/tion, n. [Fr. imprégnation, Pr. im- 
pregnacio, Sp. impregnacion, It. impregnazione, L. 
Lat. impregnatio.] 

1. The act of impregnating; fecundation. 

2. The state of being impregnated. 


Milton. 
State of being impreg- 








3. Intimate mixture of parts or particles ; infusion ; 
saturation. 
4. That with which any thing is impregnated. 


~ [Obs.] Derham. 
im/pre-jii/di-eate, a. [Fxeue im, not, and pre- 
2 


judicate.} Not prejudged; unprejudiced; not pre- 
possessed; impartial. [Obs.] ‘‘dmprejudicate ap- 
prehensions.” Browne. 


Ina-prép/a-ra/tion, ». [Prefix im, not, and prep- 
arvation.] Want of preparation; unpreparedness; 
unreadiness. [Obs.] Hooker. 

Lim-pre'sd,n. (It. See Impress.] <A device on a 
shield, seal, and the like, [Written also imprese 
and impress.] 

My impresa to your lordship; a swain 
Flying to a laurel for shelter. 

im/pre-serip/ti-bil/i-ty, n. 
bilité, Sp. imprescriptibilidad. | 

 . ing imprescriptible. 

iim/pre-serip/ti-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and pre- 
scriptible, q.v.; Fr. & Sp. tmprescriptible, It. im- 
prescrittibile, imperscrittibile. | 

1. Not capable of being lost or impaired by neglect 
to use, or by the claims of another founded on pre- 
scription. 

The rights of navigation, fishing, and others that may be 
exercised on the sea, belonging to the right of mere ability, are 
imprescriptible. Vattel. 

2. Not derived from, or dependent on, external 
authority; self-evidencing, ‘The tmprescriptible 

_ laws of the pure reason.” Coleridge. 

Imm/pre-serip/ti-bly, adv. In an imprescriptible 
manner. 

Im-prése’, 7. 
as IMPRESA. 

An imprese, as the Italians call it, is a device in picture 
with his motto or word, borne by noble or learned ee 

AMUCN. 

Im-préss/,v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMPRESSED (-prést/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. IMPRESSING. | pa imprimere, tm- 
pressum; prefix im, for in, and premere, to press; 
It. imprimere, Sp. imprimir, Fr. imprimer.] 

1. To press, or stamp, in or upon; to mark by 
pressure, or as if by pressure; to make a mark or 
figure upon. ‘ This heart, like an agate, with your 
print impressed.” Shak. 

2. To produce by pressure, as a mark, stamp, 
image, &c.; to stamp. 

3. To fix deeply; to inculcate; to imprint, 

Impress motives of persuasion upon our own hearts till we 
feel the force of them. Vatts. 

4. To take by force for public service; as, to im- 
press sailors, 

The second five thousand pounds impressed for the service 
ie of the sick and wounded prisoners. Bvelyn, 
im/press, n. 1. A mark made by pressure; an in- 

dentation ; imprint; the image or figure of any thing 
formed by pressure, or as if by pressure; stamp ; 
mold; communicated character, ‘' The impresses 
of the insides of these shells.” Woodward, 

They were the lieutenants of God, sent with the impresses 
of his majesty. Bp. Taylor. 

2. Mark of distinction; seal; stamp. South, 


Webster. 
(Fr. imprescripti- 
The quality of be- 


A device, as on a shield; the same 


3. Device; motto, as upon ashield or seal, See 
IMPRESA. 
To describe emblazoned shields, 
Impresses quaint. Milton. 


4. Impression or influence wrought on the mind, 
This weak impress of loveisasafigure 
Trenched in ice. Shak. 

5. The act of impressing or taking by force for 

the public service; compulsion to serve, ‘‘ Why 
such impress of shipwrights ?” Shak. 

Impress money, & sum of money paid to men who 

have been impressed, immediately upon their entering 
service. 

Im-préss/-ging,n. A party of men, with an officer, 
employed to impress seamen for ships of war. See 
PRESS-GANG. 

Im-préss/i-bil/i-ty, n. [Sp. impresibilidad.] The 
quality of being impressible. 

im-préss/i-ble, a. [Fr. impressible, Sp. impresible.] 
Capable of being impressed ; yielding to an impres- 
sion; susceptive. 

Im préss/i-ble-ness, 7. 
ing impressible. 

Im-préss/i-bly, adv, In an impressible manner. 

Im-prés/sion (-pritsh/un), n. [Fr. impression, Sp. 
impresion, It. impressione, Pr. empressio, Lat. tm- 
pressio.] 

1. The act of impressing or stamping; marking by 


Having the quality of be- 


pressure or imprint; the communication of a stamp, | 


mold, or character, by external force, 


2. That which is produced by pressure ;—as, (@.) | 


A stamp made by pressure; mark; indentation, as 
an impression on wax, &c. 
an influence exerted from without; effect of an at- 
tack made, a power caused to operate, an affecting 
agency exerted, or the like. 

To shelter us from impressions of weather, we must spin, we 
must weave, we must build. Barrow. 
(c.) Influence on the purposes, feelings, or actions ; 
hence, sometimes, love, interest, concern, 


His words impression left. Milton. 
Ihave a father’s dear tmpression 
And wish, before I fall into my grave, 
That I might see her married. Ford. 


(d.) Effect or influence on the organs of sense, which 
is the condition of sensation or sensible perception ; 


(b.) Sensible result of | 


IMPRINT 


the object as perceived and remembered; hence, an 

indistinct notion, remembrance, or belief. (e.) A 

copy taken by pressure from type, from an engraved 

plate, or the like; hence, also, all the copies of a 

work taken at once; an edition. 

For ten impressions which his books have had in so many 
years, at present a hundred books are scarcely purchased in a 
twelvemonth. Driden. 

3. That which impresses, or exercises an effect, 
action, or agency. ‘* The portentous blaze of comets 
and tmpressions in the air.” Milton. “A fiery 
impression falling from out of heayen to earth.” 
Holland. 

4. Impressiveness; emphasis. [Obs.] 

Which must be read with an impression, and understood 
limitedly. Milton. 

5. (Paint.) (a.) The ground-color, or that which is 
first laid on to receive the other colors. (b.) A stra- 
tum of a single color laid upon a wall or surface for 
ornament, upon outside work, or upon metals to 
protect from humidity. 

Proof impression (Print.), an early impression taken, 
as from types, an engraved plate, lithographic stone, and 
the like. See PRoor. 

Im-prés/sion-a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being 
impressionable; impressionableness. 

Im-prés/sion-a-ble, a. ioe impressionable, Sp. 
imprestonable.| Susceptible of impression ; capable 
of being molded; susceptive. 

Tle was too impressionable ; he had too much of the temper- 
ament of genius. Motley. 

That she had done a grievous thing in taking an impression- 
able child to mold into the form that her wild resentment, 
spurned affection, and wounded pride found vengeance in, I 
knew full well. Dickens. 

Im-prés/sion-a-ble-ness, n. The quality of be- 
ing impressionable; impressionability. 

Im-prés/sion-less, a. Having the quality of not 
being impressed or affected. 

| Im-préss/ive, a. [Lat. as if impressivus, It. im- 

pressivo, Sp. tmpresivo, Fr. impressif.] 

1. Making, or tending to make, an impression; 
having the power of affecting, or of exciting atten- 
tion and feeling; adapted to touch the sensibilities 
or the conscience; as, an impressive discourse; an 
impressive scene. 

2. Capable of being impressed; susceptible; im- 
pressible. Spenser. 
|Im-préss'ive-ly, adv. In an impressive manner; 
| forcibly. 
| Im-préss/ive-mess, 7. 

pressive, 

Im-préss/ment, n. The act of seizing for public 
use, or of impressing into public service; compul- 
sion to serve; as, the tmpressment of provisions or 
sailors, 

Im-préss/itre (-presh/ur), n. [O. Fr. impressure, 
L. Lat. impressura.} The mark made by pressure; 
indentation; dent; impression. [Obs.] 

The impressure of those ample favors... 
Would bind my faith to all observances. B. Jonson. 

| Im/prest, n. [It. impresto, tmprestito, L. Lat. im- 

»restitum. See infra.| A kind of earnest-money ; 

oan; money advanced, Burke. 

The clearing of their imprests for what little of their debts 
they have received. Pepys. 
| Im-prést’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMPRESTED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. IMPRESTING.] [It. tmprestare, L. Lat. im- 
prestare; prefix im, for in, and prestare, to stand 
before, to lead, It. prestare, Sp. prestar, O. Fr. pres- 
ter, N. Fr. préter, See PrEstT.] To advance on 
loan, Burke. 
| Im-prév/a-lence, [Prefix im, not, and preva- 
| Im-prév/a-len-cy, lence, q.v.] Incapability of 
_ prevailing; want of prevalence. [Obs.] Hall, 
im/pre-vént/a-ble, @. Not capable of being pre- 
_ vented; inevitable; certain. 
im/pre-vén/ta-bil/i-ty, n. State or quality of being 

impreventable; impossibility of preventing. [2.] 

ana’ pré-mealter, n. [Lat., let it be printed.] A 

license to print a book, &c. 

Im-prim/er-y,n. [Fr. imprimerie, from imprimer, 
to imprint, impress, print.] [Obs.] 

1. A print; impression. 

2. A printing-house. 

3. The art of printing. 

Im-prim/ing, n. The first motion, or the first ac- 
tion. [Obs.J Wotton. 

Kim-prt/mis, adv. [Uat., for in primis, among the 
first, chiefly; im, in, and primus, first.] In the first 

_ place; first in order, ; 

\ihn/print, n. [See infra.] Whatever is impressed 
or printed on the title-page, as of a book; espe- 
cially, the name of the printer or publisher, with 
the time and place of publishment. 

Im-print/’, v.¢.  [imp. aoe IMPRINTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. IMPRINTING.] [O. Eng. emprent, from Fr. 
empreint, p. p. of empreindre, to imprint; Lat. dm- 
primere, to impress, imprint; Sp. emprentar, It. 
imprentare, Pareontare . 

1. To impress; to mark by pressure; to indent; 
to stamp. 

2. To stamp or mark, as letters on paper, by 
means of types; to print. 

3. To fix indelibly or permanently, as on the 
mind or memory; to impress. 

Ideas of those two different things distinctly imprinted on 
his mind. Locke. 


The quality of being im- 


nN. 
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IMPRISON 


Im-pris’on (im-priz/n), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. IMPRIS- 
ONED; p. pr. & vb. 2. IMPRISONING.] [Prefix im 
and prison, q.v.; Fr. emprisonner, Pr. empreisonar, 
It. imprigionare.] 

1. To put into a prison; to confine in a prison or 
jail, or to arrest and detain in custody. 

2. To limit, hinder, or restrain in any way; as, 
to be imprisoned in a cell. 

He imprisoned was in chains remediless. 
Try to imprison the resistless winds. 

Syn.—To incarcerate; confine; immure. 

Im-pris/on-er (-priz/n-), m. One who imprisons. 

Im-pris/on-ment, n. [Fr. emprisonnement, It. iin- 
prigionamento.| The act of imprisoning, or the 
state of being imprisoned ; confinement in a prison; 
restraint of liberty. 

His sinews were waxed weak and raw 
Through long imprisonment and hard constraint. Spenser. 

False imprisonment, confinement of the person, or re- 

straint of liberty, without legal or sufficient authority. 
Blackstone. 

Syn.—Incarceration; custody ; confinement; durance. 

Im-prib/a-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. improbabilité, Sp. im- 
probabilidad, It. improbabilita.] The quality of be- 
ing improbable, or not likely to be true; unlikeli- 
hood. . 

Im-prib/a-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. improbable, It. im- 
probabile, Lat. improbabilis ; prefix im, for im, not, 
and probabilis, probable.] Not probable; unlikely 
to be true; not to be expected under the circum- 
stances of the case; as, an improbable story or 
event. 

He... sent an improbable letter, as some of the contents 
discover. ilton. 

Tin-préb/a-bly, adv._ In an improbable manner. 

imn/pro-bate, v.t. [Lat. improbare, improbatum; 
prefix im, for in, not, and probare, to approve.] To 

_ disallow; not to approve. [Obs.]} Ainsworth, 

Im/pro-ba/tion, n. [Lat. improbatio.] 

1. The act of disapproving. [Obs.] 

2. (Scots Law.) The act by which perjury or 
falsehood is proved; an action brought for the pur- 
pose of haying some instrument declared false or 
forged. Bell. Burrill. 

Inn-proéb/i-ty, n. [Fr. improbité, Sp. improbidad, 
It. improbita, Lat. improbitas ; pretix im, for in, 
not, and probitas, probity.] Absence of probity ; 
want of integrity or rectitude of principle; dishon- 
esty. 

Persons excommunicable, yea, and cast out for notorious 


Spenser’. 
Dryden. 


improbity. Llooker. 
Im/preo-dii¢ged’ (-dist’), @ [Prefix im, not, and 
_ produced.| Not produced. [Obs.] Ray. 


im/pro-fi’cienge (-fish/ens), n. [Prefix im, not, 
lim/pro-fi/cien-¢y (-fish/en-s¥), | and proficience. | 
Want of proficiency. erone Bacon. 
Inm-prdf/it-a-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and profita- 
ble.} Unprofitable. [Obs.] Sir T. Elyot. 
Im/pyro-gréss/ive, a. [Prefix im, not, and pro- 
gressive.) Not progressive. [Rare.] 
Cathedral cities in England, imperial cities without man- 
ufactures in Germany, are all in an improgressive condition. 
De Quincey. 
In an improgressive 


im /pro-gréss/ive-ly, adv. 
Hare. 


_ manner. [Rare.] 


Im/prolifvie, a. [Prefix im, not, and prolific; Fr. 
improlifique.| Not prolific; unfruitful; improduc- 
_ tive. [Obs.] Waterhouse. 


Im/pro-lif/ie-ate, v. ¢. [Prefix im and L. Lat. pro- 
lificare, prolificatum, to generate. See PROLIFIC. ] 
To impregnate; to fecundate. [Obds.] Browne. 

Inn-prdémpt/ (84), a. [Prefix im, not, and prompt.]} 
Not ready; unprepared. pore “So imprompt, so 
ill-prepared to stand the shock.” Sterne. 

Iin-proémp/tii, adv. or a. [Fr. impromptu, from 
Lat. in promptu, in readiness, at hand, from promp- 
tus, visibility, readiness, from promptus, visible, 
ready. See Prompt.] Off-hand; without previous 
study; as,a verse uttered or written impromptu ; an 
impromptu epigram, 

Im-proémp/tu, n. A piece made offhand, at the 
moment, or without previous study; an extempo- 
raneous composition. 

Inmn-prop/er, a. [Prefix im, not, and proper; Fr. 
impropre, Pr.impropri, Pg. improprio, It. impro- 
prio, impropio, Sp. impropio, Lat. improprius. } 

1. Not proper; not suitable; not fitted to the cir- 
cumstances, design, or end; unfit; not becoming; 
indecent ; as, an improper medicine, regulation, 
&e.; improper behavior, conduct, language, words, 
and the like. 

2. Not appropriate to individuals; general; com- 
mon. [Obs.] 


They are not to be adorned with any art but such improper | 


ones as nature is said to bestow, as singing and poetry. 
J. Fletcher. 

3. Not according to facts; inaccurate; wrong; 
erroneous. [ fare. | 

Improper fraction (Arith.), a fraction whose denomi- 
nator is less than its numerator; as, 4. 

Im-prép/er-a/tion, n. [Lat. improperare, impro- 
peratum, to taunt.] The act of upbraiding or taunt- 
ing; areproach; a taunt. [ Obs.) 

Omitting those improperations and terms of scurrility be- 
twixt us, which only difference our affections, and not our 
cause. Browne. 

Im-prép/er-ly, adv. In animproper manner; not 
fitly ; unsuitably; incongruously; inaccurately. 
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Im-prdp/er-ty, n. Impropriety. [Obs.] | 
iin/pro-pi’tiotis (-pish/us), a. [Prefix im, not, 
and propitious.] Unpropitious. [Obs.] Wotton. 


m/pvro-por/tion-a-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and 

_ proportionable.| Not proportionable. [Obs.] B. Jon. 

Im/pro-pdr’/tion-ate, a. [Prefix im, not, and pro- 
portionate.]| Not proportionate ; not adjusted. 
[ Obs.] Smith, On Old Age. 

Im-pro/pri-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMPROPRIATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. IMPROPRIATING.] [Lat. im, for in, 
and propriare, propriatum, to appropriate ; propri- 
us, proper.] 

1. To appropriate to private use; to assume, 
[Obs.] ‘To impropriate the thanks to himself.” 

Bacon. 

2. (Eng. Eccl. Law.) To place the profits of, for 
care and disbursement, in the hands of a layman; — 
applied to ecclesiastical property. ITook. 

Im-pr0/pri-ate, a. (Hng. Eccl. Law.) Devolved 
into the hands of a layman; impropriated. 

Im-pro/pri-a/tion, mn. 1. The act of impropria- 
ting; as, the impropriation of property or tithes; 
especially, (Zng. Eccl. Law.) (a.) The act of put- 
ting an ecclesiastical benefice in the hands of a lay- 
man, or lay corporation, (b.) A benefice in the 
hands of a layman, or of a lay corporation; — said 
to be so called from its being improperly held thus. 

2. That which is appropriated, as thanks, or ec- 
clesiastical property. 

Im-pr6/pri-a/tor (110), m. One who impropriates; 
especially, a layman who has possession of the lands 
of the church, or an ecclesiastical living. Ayliffe. 

Im-pr0/pri-a/trix, n. A woman who impropri- 

_ ates, or who holds possession of church lands. 

im/pro-pri/e-ty, n. [Prefix im, not, and propriety ; 
Fr. impropricté, Pr. improprietat, Pg. improprie- 
dade, It. improprieta, tmpropieta, Sp. impropie- 
dad, Lat. improprietas. See IMPROPER. ] 

1. The quality of being improper; unfitness or 
unsuitableness to character, time, place, or circum- 
stances; as, impropriety of behavior or manners. 

2. That which is improper; an unsuitable act, 
expression, or the like. 

Many gross improprieties, however authorized by practice, 
ought to be discarded. Swift. 

im/pros-pér/i-ty, n. [Prefix im, not, and prosper- 
ity ; Fr. improspérité,]| Want of prosperity or suc- 
cess. [Obs.] 

Im-pros/per-otis, a. [Prefix im, not, and prosper- 
ous; Fr. improspere, Lat. improsper.| Not pros- 
perous; not successful; unfortunate; as, an im- 
prosperous undertaking or voyage. [ Obs.] Dryden. 

Im-proés/per-otis-ly, adv. In an improsperous 


manner; unprosperously. [Ods.] Boyle. 
Im-pros/per-otis-mess, n. Want of prosperity; 
ill success. [Obs. Hammond. 


ae DER ee n. [See IMPROVABLE.] The 

state or quality of being capable of improvement; 
susceptibility of being made better. 

Im-prov/a-ble, a. [Sce IMPROVE. ] 

1. Capable of being improved; susceptible of im- 
provement; admitting of being made better; ad- 
vanceable in good qualities. 

Man is accommodated with moral principles, improvable by 
the exercise of his faculties. flale. 

Ihave a fine spread of improvable lands. Addison. 

2. Capable of being used to advantage, or for the 
increase of any thing valuable. 

The essays of weaker heads aftord improvable hints to 
better. Browne. 

Im-prov/a-ble-ness, n. Susceptibility of improve- 
ment; capableness of being made better, or of being 
used to advantage. 

Im-prov/a-bly, adv. 
improvement. 

Im-prove/ (im-proov’), v.t. [Prefix im and prove. 
Cf. Lat. improbare, Fr. improwver. See infra.] 

1. To disproye or make void. [Obs.] 

Neither can any of them make so strong a reason which an- 
other ean not improve. Tyndale. 

2. To disapprove; to find fault with; to reprove ; 
as, to improve negligence, [Obs.] Chapman. 

When he rehearsed his preachings and his doings unto the 
high apostles, they could improve nothing. Tyndale. 

Im-prove!l (-prooy’), v. t. [imp.& p. p. IMPROVED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. IMPROVING.| [Prefix im and O. Fr. 
prover, Lat. probare, to esteem as good, Norm. Fr. 
prover, to improve, improwment, improving. In 
Latin and French the same compounds, improbare 
and improuver, are used in the sense of disapprove, 
censure, blame. ] 

1. To make better; to advance in value or good 
qualities; to ameliorate by care or cultivation; as, 
to improve land, talents, &c. 

Manure thyself, then; to thyself be improved ; 

And with vain, outward things be no more moved. Donne. 

I love not to improve the honor of the living by impairing 
that of the dead. Denham. 

2. To use or employ to good purpose; to make 
productive; to turn to profitable account; to use for 
advantage; to employ for advancing interest, repu- 
tation, or happiness. 

We shall especially honor God by improving diligently the 
talents which God hath committed to us. Barrow. 

A hint that I do not remember to have seen opened and im- 
proved, ddison. 
The court seldom fails to improve the opportunity. Blackstone. 


In a manner that admits of 





IMPROVISE 


Those moments were diligently improved. Gibbon. 
True policy, as well as good faith, in my opinion, binds us 
to improve the occasion. Washington. 


3. To advance or increase by use;—said with — 


reference to what is bad. [Mare.] 
I fear we have not a little improved the wretched inheritance 
of our ancestors. Porteus. 


Syn.—To better ; meliorate ; ameliorate ; advance ; 
heighten; mend; correct; rectify. 

Im-prove’ (im-proov’), v. i. 1. To grow betier; to 
advance or make progress in what is desirable; to 
make or show improvement. 

We take care to improve in our frugality and diligence. 
Atterbury. 
2. To advance or progress in bad qualities; to 
grow worse. 
Domitian improved in cruelty toward the end of his reign. 
Milner. 


3. To increase; to be enhanced; to rise; as, the 
price of cotton tmproves, or is improved, 

To improve on or upon, to make useful additions or 
amendments to; to bring nearér to perfection; as, to ti- 
prove on the mode of tillage usually practiced. 

Im-prove/ment (im-prdov/ment), 7. 

1. Theact of improving, or the state of being im- 
proved; advancement in growth, or promotion of 
growth, in desirable qualities; progress toward 
what is better; melioration; as, the improvement of 
the mind or of the heart, of land, roads, &c. 

I look upon your city as the best place of improvement. South. 

2. The act of making profitable use or application 
of any thing, or the state of being profitably em- 
ployed; a turning to good account; hence, also, 
practical application, as of the doctrines and prin- 
ciples of a discourse, ‘A good improvement of his 
reason.” S. Clarke. 

I shall make some improvement of this doctrine. Tillotson. 

3. That which improves any thing, or is added to 
it by way of improving it; that by which the value 
of any thing is increased, its excellence enhanced, 
or the like. 

The parts of Sinon, Camilla, and some few others are im- 
provements on the Greek poet. dison. 

There is a design of publishing the history of architecture, 
with its several improvements and decays. ison. 

4. Increase; growth.. [fare.] ‘' Those vices 
which more particularly receive improvement by 
prosperity.” South. 

5. (pl.) Valuable additions or melioration, as 
buildings, clearings, drains, fences, &c., on a farm. 

6. (Patent Laws.) An addition of some useful 
thing to a machine, manufacture, or composition of 


matter. Bouvier. Kent. 
Im-prov/er (im-proov’er), nm. One who, or that 
which, improves. W. Scott. 


Im/pro-vide’, v. ¢. [Prefix im, not, and provide.] 
Not to provide against; not to foresee or expect. 
[ Obs. ] Spenser. 

Im-pro6év/i-den¢e, n. [Prefix im, not, and provi- 
dence; O. Fr. improvidence, Sp. improvidencia, It. 
improvidenza, Lat. improvidentia.| The quality of 
being improvident; want of providence or forecast; 
serie of foresight. 

Im-proév/i-dent, a. [Prefix im, not, and provident ; 
Lat. improvidus, It. & Sp. improvido.] Not provi- 
dent; wanting forecast; not foreseeing, or provided 
for or against what will happen in future time; 
negligent; thoughtless. 

Improvident soldiers! had your watch been good, 
This sudden mischief never could have fallen. Shak. 
Syn.—Inconsiderate; negligent; careless; heedless. 

Im-prév/i-dén/tial-ly, adv. Improvidently ; care- 
lessly. Prof. Wilson. 

Im-prdév/i-dent-ly, adv. In an improyident man- 
ner; without foresight or forecast. 

Im-prov/ing-ly, adv. In an improving manner. 

Im-prév/i-sate, a. [It. improvvisato, p. p. of im- 
proveisare ; Fr. improvisé. See IMPROVISE.] Un- 
premeditated ; impromptu. 

Im-prov/i-sate, v. t. ori. [imp. & p. p. IMPROVI- 
SATED; p. pr. & vb. nN. IMPROVISATING.] ‘To com- 
pose and utter extemporaneously; to improvise. 

Im-préw/i-sa/tion, n. [Fr. improvisation.] 

1. The act or art of making poetry, or perform- 
ing music extemporaneously. 

_ 2. That which is improvised; an impromptu. 

im/pro-vis/a-tize, v. ¢. or i. The same as Im- 

_ PROVISATE. 

im/pro-vis’a-tor, n. One who improvisates or im- 
provises; an improviser. : 

Hm-priv'i-sa-to're,n. Sce IMPROVVISATORE. 

Im-pr6v/i-sa-t0/ri-al,/a. Relating to extem- 

Im-proév/i-sa-to-ry, porary composition of 
rhymes. 

Im-proiv’'t-sa-tri'ce (-tré/cha), n. 
SATRICE. 

m/pro-vise’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IMPROVISED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. IMPROVISING.] [Fr. improviser, Sp. 
improvisar, It. improvvisare, from mmprovviso, un- 
provided, sudden, extempore; Lat. improvisus, from 
prefix im, for in, and provisus, foreseen, provided, 
See PROVISO. ] j 

1. To speak extemporaneously, especially in 
verse. 

2. To bring about on a sudden, off-hand, or with- 
out previous preparation. 

_ Charles attempted to improvise a peace. 


See IMPROVVI- 


Motley, 
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IMPROVISE 


iin’pro-vise’, v. ti. To utter compositions, espe- 
cially in verse, without previous preparation ; hence, 
= a any thing off-hand; as, to improvise success- 

ully. 

im/pro-vis/er, 7. One who improvises; an impro- 
visator. 

Im/pro-vis/ion (-vizh/un), ». [Prefix im, not, and 

provision, q. Vv.) Want of forecast; improvidence. 
it ah Browne. 

Im/pro-vi/so, a. [Lat. improvisus, unforeseen, 
unexpected; It. improviso.] Not prepared or med- 
itated beforehand; extemporaneous; impromptu. 
[ Obs. Johnson. 

Im-prodv'vt-sa-to're, n. [It., Sp. improvisador, 
Fr. improvisateur. See ImprovisE.] A man who 
composes and sings or recites rhymes and _ short 
poems extemporancously and immediately. [Writ- 
ten also improvisatore. ] 

Em-proiv'vi-sa-tri’ce (im-priv/ve-sa-tré/cha), n. 
[It., Fr. improvisatrice. See supra.] A woman who 
composes and sings or recites rhymes or short poems 
extemporaneously. [Written also improvisatrice. } 

Im-pruy/denge, nn. [Fr. imprudence, Sp. impru- 
dencia, It. imprudenza, Lat. imprudentia.] The 
quality of being imprudent; want of prudence; 
indiscretion; want of caution, circumspection, or a 
due regard to consequences; heedlessness; incon- 
sideration; rashness. 

His serenity was interrupted, perhaps, by his own impru- 
dence. Mickle. 

Im-pru/dent, a. [Fr. imprudent, It. & Sp. impru- 
dente, Lat. imprudens, from prefix im, for tn, not, 
and prudens, prudent.] Not prudent; wanting 
prudence or discretion; indiscreet; injudicious; 
not attentive to consequences; rash; heedless. 

Her majesty took a great dislike at the imprudent behavior 
of many of the ministers and readers. Strype. 

Syn.—Indiscreet ; injudicious ; incautious ; unad- 
vised; heedless; rash. 

Im-pru/dent-ly, adv. 
indiscreetly. 

Im-pii’ber-al, a. [From Lat. impubes, fr. prefix im 
and pubes, puberty.] Not having arrived at puberty. 

In impwheral animals the cerebellum is, in proportion to the 
brain proper, greatly less than in adult. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Im-pti’ber-ty, n. [Prefix im, not, and puberty.] 
Want of age at which the marriage contract can be 
legally entered into. Paley. 

‘pu-denge, n. [Fr. impudence, Sp. impudencix, 
It. impudenza, Lat. tmpudentia.] The quality of 
being impudent; assurance, accompanied with a 
disregard of the presence or opinions of others; 
shamelessness; want of modesty. 

Those clear truths that either their own evidence forces us 
to admit, or common experience makes it impudence to oe y. 

OCKe, 

Syn.—Shamelessness; audacity; insolence; effron- 
tery; sauciness ; impertinence ; pertness ; rudeness. — 

| IMPUDENCE, EFFRONTERY, SAUCINESS., /mpudence refers 
more especially to the feelings as manifested in action. 
Effrontery applies to some gross and public exhibition of 
shamelessness. Sauciness refers to asudden outbreak 

| of impudence, especially from an inferior. Jmpudence is 
an unblushing kind of impertinence, and may be mani- 
fested in words, tones, gestures, looks, &e. Lffrontery 
rises still-higher, and shows a total unconcern for the 

| opinions of those present, and a disregard for all the 
forms of civil society. Sauciness discovers itself toward 
particular individuals, in certain relations; as in the case 
of servants who are saucy to their masters, or children 
who are saucy to their teachers. 

Im/pu-den-¢y, x. Impudence. [Obs.] _ Burton. 

Im/putdent, a. [Fr. impudent, It. & Sp. impu- 
dente, Lat. tmpudens, from prefix tm, for in, not, 
and pudens, ashamed, modest.}] Bold, with con- 
tempt or disregard of others; unblushingly for- 

| ward; wanting modesty; shameless. 

When we behold an angel, not to fear 
Is to be impudent. Dryden. 

Syn.—Shameless ; audacious ; brazen ; bold-faced; 

F pert; immodest; rude; saucy; impertinent; insolent. 

Im/pu-dent-ly, adv. In an impudent manner; 
with indecent assurance; shamelessly. 

At once assail 
With open mouths, and inpudentiy rail. Sandys. 

Im/pw-di¢/i-ty, n. [Fr. impudicité, Sp. impudicicia, 
It. impudicizia, Lat. impudicitia, from impudicus, 
immodest, from prefix im, for in, not, and pudicus, 
shamefaced, modest.] Immodesty. Sheldon. 

ee (im-piin’), v. ¢. 1 & p. Pp. IMPUGNED ; 


In an imprudent manner; 


p. pr. & vb. N. IMPUGNING.] [O. Fr. impugner, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. impugnar, It. & Lat. impugnare, from 
Lat. prefix im, for in, and pugnare, to fight.] To 
attack by words or arguments; to contradict; to 
assail; to call in question; to make insinuations 

against; to gainsay. 
The truth hereof I will not rashly impugn, or over-boldly 
affirm. Peacham. 
Im-piign/a-ble (im-ptin/a-bl, or im-ptig/na-bl), a. 

Capable of being impugned. 
m/pug-na/tion, n. -[O. Fr. impugnation, Pr. im- 
pugnacio, Sp. impugnacion, It. impugnazione, Lat. 
impugnatio.} Opposition. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
Im-pign/er (im-pin/er),”. One who impugns; 
one who opposes or contradicts. 

Im-ptign’/ment (im-ptn/ment), n. The act of im- 
pugning. Ed. Rev. 
Im-pii/is-sange, . [Fr.] Impotence; weakness. 
[ Obs.] Bacon. 
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Im-pii/is-sant, a. ([Fr., from prefix im, for in, 
not, and puissant, powerful. See PuIssanr.] 
Weak; impotent. tobs. 

Im/pulse, n. [Lat. impulsus, It. & Sp. impulso. 
See IMPEL. ] 

1. The act of impelling, or driving onward with 
sudden force; impulsion; the action of a force so 
as to produce motion suddenly, or without appre- 
ciable lapse of time. 

2. The effect of an impelling force; motion pro- 
em by the sudden or momentary action of a 
orce. 

3. Sudden motion exciting to action; hasty incli- 
nation; influence acting unexpectedly or with mo- 
mentary force; impression; instigation. 

These were my natural impulses for the undertaking. Dryden. 
Meantime, by Jove’s impulse, Mezentius, armed, 
Succeeded Turnus. Dryden. 

Im-piilse’, v. f. To impel; to incite. [Obs. 07 poet. | 


Pope. 
Im-ptil/sion Spee n. [Fr. & Sp. impul- 
sion, It. impulsione, Pr. & Lat. wnpulsio. See Im- 


PEL. 

a Inne act of impelling or driving onward; the 
sudden or momentary agency of a body in motion 
on another body. 

2. Influence acting unexpectedly or temporarily 
on the mind, from without or within; sudden mo- 
tion or influence; impulse. 

Thou didst plead 
Divine impulsion prompting. Milton. 

Im-pulsive, a. [It. & Sp. impulsivo, Pr. impulsiu, 
Fr. impulsif.) 

1. Having the power of driving or impelling ; mov- 
ing; impellent. 

Poor men! poor papers! We and they 
Do some impulsive force obey. Prior. 

2. Actuated by impulse; as, a person who is im- 
pulsive often acts unwisely. 

3. (Mech.) Acting momentarily, or by impulse; 
not continuous ; — said of forces. 

Im-pul’sive, n. That which impels or moves; im- 
pulsive agency; impelling cause; impulse. 

Im-pil’/sive-ly, adv. With force; by impulse. 

Im-ptil/sive-ness, n. The quality of being im- 
pulsive. 

Im-piine/tate, a. [Prefix im, not, and punctate.] 
Not punctate or dotted. 

Im-piinet/ii-al, a. [Prefix im, not, and punctual ; 
It. impuntuale, Fr. imponctuel.] Not punctual. 
[ Rare. | 

Im-ptinet/a-al/i-ty, n. 
lect of punctuality. [2are.] 

Im-pi/ni-bly, adv. [It. impunibile. 
Without punishment. [ Obs.} 

Im-pi/ni-ty, n. [Fr. impunité, It. impunita, Sp. 
impunidad, Lat. impunttas, from impunis, without 
punishment, from prefix im, for in, not, and pena, 
punishment, punire, to punish. ] 

1. Exemption from punishment or penalty. 

Heaven, though slow to wrath, 
Is never with impunity defied. Cowper. 

2. Exemption from injury or loss; security. 

Im-ptire’, a. [Lat. impurus; prefix im, for in, not, 
and purus, pure; It. & Sp. impuro, Fr. impur.) 

1. Mixed or impregnated with extrancous sub- 
stances; not pure; foul; feculent; tinctured; as, 
impure water or air; impure salt or magnesia. 

2. Defiled by sin or guilt; unholy; —said of per- 
sons. 

3. Unhallowed; unholy ;—said of things. 

4. Unchaste; lewd; unclean; as, impe actions, 

5. Obscene; as, impure language or ideas. 

6. (Old Test.) Not purified according to the cere- 

-monial law of Moses; unclean. 

Im-piire’, v. ¢. To render foul; to defile; to pollute. 

Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Im-pitire/ly, adv. In an impure manner; with im- 
purity. 

Im-ptire/mess, 

Im-pwti/ri-ty, 
impuridad. | 

1. The condition or quality of being impure; want 
of purity; foulness; feculence; pollution; defile- 
ment; obscenity; lewdness; as, the impurity of 
water, of air, of spirits, of character, language, be- 
havior, and the like. 

Profaneness, impurity, or scandal, is not wit. Buckminster. 

3.. That which is impure; foul matter, action, lan- 
guage, &c. 

The foul impurities that reigned among the monkish clergy. 
Atterbury. 

3. (Old Test.) Want of ceremonial purity ; defile- 
ment; pollution. 

Im-pfir’/ple, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. IMPURPLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. IMPURPLING.] [Prefix tm and purple; O. 
Fr. empourprer ; It. imporporare, to dress in pur- 
ple.] To color or tinge with purple; to make red 
or reddish; as, a field impurpled with blood, 

The bright 
Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone, 
Impurpled with celestial roses, smiled. Milton, 

Im-piit/a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being imput- 
able; imputableness. A 

Im-pit/a-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. imputable, It. imputa- 
bile. 

T Joapable of being imputed or charged; charge- 
able; ascribable; attributable. 


[It. impuntwalita.| Neg- 
A, Hamilton. 
See infra.] 


nm. [Lat. impuritas, Fr. impureté, 


Pr. impuritat, It. tmpurita, 8p. 
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A prince whose political vices, at least, were tmputable to 
mental incapacity. Prescott. 
2. Accusable; chargeable with a fault. [are.} 
The fault lies at his door, and she is in no wise imputable. 

Ayliffe. 

Im-put/a-ble-ness,n. The quality of being impu- 
table; imputability. Norris. 

Im/pu-ta/tion, n. [Fr. imputation, Sp. imputa- 
cion, It. imputazione, Lat. imputatio. | 

1. The act of imputing or charging; attribution; 
any thing imputed or charged, 

If I had a suit to Master Shallow, I would humor his men 
with the imputation of being near their master. Shak. 

2. Charge or attribution of evil; censure; re- 
proach. 

Let us be careful to guard ourselves against these ground- 
less imputations of our enemies, and to rise above them. 

Addison. 

3. (Theol.) The applying to the account of; the 
reckoning as belonging to; the attribution of per- 
sonal guilt, or of penal consequences appropriate to 
the same, to one person or to many on account of an 
offense committed by another; also, a similar at- 
tribution of personal excellence, or of its appropriate 
rewards; as, the imputation of the sin of Adam, or 
the righteousness of Christ. 

4. Hint; slight notice; intimation. Looe Shak. 

Im-piit/a-tive, a. [Lat. imputativus, It. & Sp. in- 
putativo, Fr. imputatif.] Coming by imputation; 
imputed. Milton. 

Im -piit/a-tive-ly, adv. By imputation. 

Im-piite’,v.t. [imp.& p.p.IMPUTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
IMPUTING.] [Fr. tmputer, Sp. imputar, It. & Lat. 
imputare, from Lat. prefix im, for in, and putare, to 
reckon, think. ] 

1. To charge; to ascribe; to attribute; to set to 
the account of, 
Nor you, ve proud, to these impute the fault, 
If memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise. Gray. 
2. To charge to one as the author, responsible 
originator, or possessor of;—generally in a bad 
sense. 
One vice of a darker shade was imputed to him—envy. 
Macaulay. 
3. (Theol.) To set to the account of another as the 
ground of judicial procedure. 
And therefore it was imputed to him for righteousness. 
Rom. iv. 22. 
; Thy merit 
Imputed shall absolve them who renounce 
Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds. Jfilton. 
4. To take account of; to reckon; to regard; to 
consider. [Rare.] 
If we impute this last humiliation as the cause of pe eel 
Giblion. 
Syn.—To ascribe ; attribute ; charge ; reckon. Sce 
ASCRIBE. 

Im-piit/er, n. One who imputes or attributes. 

Im/pu-trés/¢i-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and putres- 
cible; Fr. imputrescible.| Not subject to putrefac- 

_ tion or corruption. 

Im. A prefix from the Latin in, not, often used in com- 
position, as a particle of negation, like the English 
un, as in inactive, incapable, or signifying within, 
into, or among, as in inbred, incase, or serving to 
render emphatic the sense of the word to which if 
is prefixed, as in inclose, increase. — Jn, before J, is 
changed into Zi, as in illusion; and before 7, into tr, 
as in irregular; and before a labial, into im, as in 

_ imbitier, immaterial, impatient. 

In, prep. [A-S., Goth., Ger., & D. in, Icel., Sw., & 
Dan. #, allied to Lat. in, Gr. év ; adv. Goth. & Icel. 
inn, Sw. in, Dan. ind, Ger. in, ein.) Within; in- 
side of; surrounded by; not outside of;—used 
to indicate a variety of relations; especially, («.) 
Presence or situation within limits, whether of 
place, time, or circumstances; inclosure by some- 
thing regarded as surrounding, standing about, re- 
taining, including, or the like;— opposed to owt o/, 
or from; as, i the house; in the city ; in the hour; 
im the year; in sickness; im health. ‘Jn most cases, 





very consistent.” Smalridge. ‘dn all likelihood.” 
Collier. 

Nine in ten of those who enter the ministry are obliged to 
enter. Swift. 


(b.) Existence or activity, as a part or constituent 
of; by the means or agency of; in a quality or rela- 
tion of; in the midst or in possession of; in respect 
to, or consideration of; on account of; according 
to; and the like; as, it is not in gold to be oxidized; 
it is not #7 man to resist such appeals. (c.) En- 
trance with respect. to a new state, condition, or 
sphere of activity ; — used instead of into; as, to put 
an operation. 

In blank (Law), with the name only;—a term applied 
to the indorsement of a bill or note by merely writing on 
it the indorser’s name. — /n that, because; for the reason 
that. ‘Some things they do tn that they are men; some 
things 772 that they are men misled and blinded with 
error.” Hooker. —In the name of, in behalf of; on the part 
of; by authority; as, it was done @ the name of the peo- 
ple;—often used in invocation, swearing, praying, and 
the like. — To be or keep in with. (a.) To be close or near; 
as, to keep a ship in wath the land. (0.) To be on terms 
of friendship, familiarity, or intimacy with; to secure and 
retain the favor of. [Colloqg.] 

t=" Jn is often used for into, and without the noun to 
which it properly belongs; as, he cares not who is tu or 
who is owt, that is, in office or out of office ; come tn, that 
is, into the house or other place; he has or will come 77, 
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that is, into offive; a vessel has come in, that is, into 
port, or has arrived. 

In, adv. 1. Not out; within; inside. 

(@- The sails of a vessel are said,in nautical lan- 
guage, to be 77 when they are furled, or when stowed. 

2. (Law.) With privilege or possession ; —used 
to denote a holding, possession, or seisin; as, in by 
descent, in by purchase, in of the seisin of her hus- 
band. Burrill. Kent. 

In, x. 1, A person who is in oflice;—the opposite 
of out. 

2. Are-entrant angle; anook or corner ; — usually 
in the plural, and especially in the phrase ins and 
outs, that is, nooks and corners. . ‘‘/ns and outs of 
a garden.” ; H. Dixon. 

Tn, v.¢. To inclose; to take in. [O0bs.] __ Bacon. 

Thi/a-bil/i-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and ability; Fr. 
inhabileté, Sp. inhabilidad, It. inabilita, from Lat. 
inhabilis, unable; prefix in, not, and habilis. See 
ABLE.] The quality of being unable; lack of abil- 
ity; want of sufficient physical power or strength, 
or resources; defect of requisite moral or intellec- 
tual capacity. 

It is not from an inability to discover what they ought to do, 
that men err in practice. Blair. 

Syn.—Disability ; impotence ; incapacity ; incom- 
petence; weakness. See DISABILITY. 

In-a/bled, a. Disabled. [0bs.] 

In-&/ble-ment, n. [See ENABLEMENT.] 

Obs. 

Ligwitivonee mn. [Prefix in, not, and abstinence ; 
Fr. inabstinence.] The want of, or defect in, absti- 
nence; indulgence of appetite; a partaking; as, the 

_ mabstinence of Eve. Milton. 

in/ab-striiet/ed, a. Not abstracted. Hooker. 

In/a-bii/sive-ly, adv. Without abuse. 

In/ae-céss/i-biVity, Jn. [Fr. inaccessibilité, Sp. 
n/ae-¢éss/i-ble-ness, inaccessibilidad.] The 
quality or state of being inaccessible, or not to be 

_ reached. 

in/ae-céss/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and accessible ; 
Fr. inaccessible, Sp. inaccesible, It. inaccessibile, 
Lat. inaccessibilis.| Not accessible; not to be 
reached, obtained, or approached; unobtainable; as, 

_ an inaccessible rock, fortress, document, prince, &c. 

In/ae-¢éss/i-bly, adv. In an inaccessible manner; 
unapproachably. Warton. 
n/ae-e6rd/ant, a. [Prefix in, not, and accordant. | 
Not in a state of accordance. 

In-he/eu-ra-cy, n. The quality of being inaccu- 
rate; want of accuracy or exactness ; mistake ; fault; 
defect; error; as, an inaccuracy in writing, in a 
transcript, or in a calculation. 

Syn.— Mistake; fault; defect; error; blunder. 

In-Xe/eu-rate, a. [Prefix in, not, and accurate.] 
Not accurate; displaying a want of careful atten- 
tion; not exact or correct; not according to truth; 
erroneous; as, an tnaccwrate man, narration, copy, 
or instrument. 

In-ite/eu-rate-ly, adv: In an inaccurate manner; 
incorrectly; erroneously; as, the accounts are in- 
accurately stated. 
n/ae-quaint/an¢e, n. [Prefix in, not, and ac- 
quaintance.| Unacquaintance. Good. 

In-ke/qui-és’cent, a. [Prefix in, not, and acquies- 
cent.| Not acquiescing. 

In-ae/tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and action; Fr. in- 
action, Sp. inaccion, It. inazione.] Want of action; 

_ forbearance of labor; idleness; rest. 

In-aet/ive, a. [Prefix in, not, and active; Fr. in- 
actif, Sp. nactivo, It. inattivo.]} 

1. Not active; inert; having no power to move; 
as, matter is, of itself, inactive. 

2. Not disposed to action or effort; not diligent or 
industrious; not busy; idle; as, an inactive officer. 

3. (Chem.) Not exhibiting any action or activity ; 
inert; as, tractive tartaric acid, 

Syn.—Inert; dull; sluggish; idle; indolent; slothful; 
lazy. See INERT. 
In-aet/ive-ly, adv. 

sluggishly. 

In/ae-tiv/i-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and activity ; Fr. 
inactivité, Sp. inactividad, It. inattivita.] 

1. The quality of being inactive; inertness; as, 
the inactivity of matter. 

2. Idleness; indisposition to action or exertion; 
want of energy; sluggishness, ‘The gloomy inac- 
tivity of despair.” Cook. 

In-act/i-ate, v.t. To putinaction. [Obs.] 

In-aiet/i-a/tion, nm. Operation. [Obs.] Glanville. 

In-ad/ap-ta/tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and adapta- 
tion. } A state of being not adapted or fitted. Dick. 

In-ad/e-qua-¢y, . 1. The quality of being inad- 
equate, or insufficient for a purpose; defectiveness ; 
inequality. 

The inadequacy and consequent inefficacy of the alleged 
causes. Dwight. 

2. Unjust or improper defect. 

Dr. Price considers this inadequacy of representation as our 
fundamental grievance. urke. 

In-ad/e-quate, a. [Prefix in, not, and adequate; 
Fr. inadéquat, Sp. inadecuado, It. inadeguato.]} 
Not adequate; unequal to the purpose; insufficient 
to effect the object; unequal; incomplete; defect- 
ive; as, inadequate resources, power, ideas, repre- 
sentations, and the like. 


Harrington, 
Ability. 


In an inactive manner; idly; 
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Syn.— Unequal; incommensurate; disproportionate ; 
insufficient; incompetent; incapable. 
In-id/e-quate-ly, adv. In an inadequate manner; 
not fully or sufliciently. 
In-ad/e-quate-ness, n. 
adequate ; inadequacy ; 
ness. 
In-ad/e-qua/tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and adequa- 
tion.] Want of exact correspondence. [Obs.] 
Puller. 
[Prefix in, not, and adherent.] 


The quality of being in- 
inequality ; incomplete- 


In/ad-hér’ent, a. 

1. Not adhering. 

2. (Bot.) Free; not connected with the other 
_ organs. 
In/ad-hé/sion (-hé/zhun), n. 

adhesion 
adhesion. 

Porcelain clay is distinguished from colorific earths by in- 
iy adhesion to the fingers. Kirwan. 
In/ad-mis/si-bil/i-ty, n. ee. inadmissibilité, It. 

inammissibilita.] The quality of being inadmissi- 
ble, or not proper to be received; as, the inadmis- 
sibility of an argument, or of evidence in court, or 

_ of a proposal in a negotiation. 

In/ad-mis/si-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and admissi- 
ble; Fr. inadmissible, Sp. inadmisible, It. inammis- 
sibile.] Not admissible; not proper to be admitted, 
allowed, or received; as, inadmissible testimony ; 

_ an inadmissible proposition. 

In/ad-mis/si-bly, adv. Ina manner not admissible. 

in/ad-vért/enge, )n. [Fr. inadvertance, Pr. in- 

In/ad-vért/en-¢y,§ advertansa, Sp. & Pg. inad- 
vertencia, It. inavvertenza, inavvertenzia. | 

1. The quality of being inadvertent; lack of heed- 

fulness or attentiveness ; inattention ; negligence; 
as, many mistakes, and some misfortunes, proceed 
from inadvertence. 

2. An effect of inattention; an oversight, mistake, 

or fault which proceeds from negligence of thought. 

The productions of a great genius, with many lapses and 

inadvertencies, are infinitely preferable to works of an inferior 
kind of author which are scrupulously exact. Addison. 

Syn.—Inattention ; carelessness ; heedlessness ; 

thoughtlessness. See INATTENTION. 

In/ad-vért/ent, a. Not turning the mind to a mat- 
ter; heedless; careless; negligent. 

In/ad-vért/ent-ly, adv. From want of attention; 

_ inconsiderately; heedlessly; carelessly. 

In/ad-vér/tise-ment, n. Inadvertence. [2are.] 

Broome. 


In-af/fa-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. inaffabilité.| Reserved- 
ness in conversation; want of affability or sociabil- 
ity; reticence, 

In-af/fa-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and affable; Fr. 
inaffable, Sp. inafable.] Not affable; reserved. 

In-af/fee-ta’tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and affecta- 
tion; Fr. inaffectation.] Freedom from affected 

_ manner. Shak. 

in/af-féet/ed, a. [Prefix in, not, and affected; Fr. 
inaffecté, Sp. inafectado, Lat. inaffectatus.] Unat- 


[Prefix in, not, and 
The quality of not adhering; want of 


— fected. [Obs.] 
In/af-féct/ed-ly, adv. Unaffectedly. Lhe] 
Cockeram. 
In-aid/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and aid.) Incapa- 
ble of being assisted. [ Obs.] Shak. 


In-al/ien-a-bil/i-ty (in-al/yen-), n. 

being inalienable. 
In-al/ien-a-ble (-al/yen-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and alienable; Fr. inaliénable, Sp. inalienable, ina- 
genable, It. inalienabile.| Incapable of being put 
off, alienated, or transferred to another ; unalienable. 
His inalienable character was that of an emissary of peace. 


The quality of 


Milman. 
In-al/ien-a-ble-ness (-al/yen-), nm. The state of 
being inalienable. Scott. 


In-aVien-a-bly (-al/yen-), adv. In a manner that 
forbids alienaiion; as, rights inalienably vested. 
In-al/i-mént/al, a. [Prefix in, not, and alimental.] 
Affording no nourishment. ios.) Bacon. 
In-al’ter-a-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. inaltérabilité, It. in- 
alterabilita, Sp. inalterabilidad.| The quality of 
being unalterable or unchangeable. 
In-al/ter-a-ble, a. [Prefix i, not, and alterable ; 
Fr. inaltérable, Sp. inalterable, It. inalterabile.] 
Not alterable ; incapable of being altered or changed ; 
unalterable. [Obs.] Hakewili. 
Kn-a/’mi-a-ble, a, [Prefix in, not, and amiable ; Fr. 
inaimable, It. inamabile, Lat. inamabilis.] Unamia- 
ble. [Obs.] Cockeram. 
In-a/mi-a-ble-mess, n. Unamiableness. [Obs.] 
n/a-mis/si-ble, a. [Fr. inamissible, Sp. inamisi- 
ble, It. inamissibile, Lat. inamissibilis ; prefix in, 
not, and amissibilis, that may be lost; amittere, to 
let go, to lose; a, from, and mittere, to send.] Not 


_ to be lost. [Obs.] Hammond. 
in/a-mis/si-ble-mess, n. The state of not being 
liable to be lost. [Obs.] Scott. 


Hn-Gm/o-vra'ta,n. f. | (Synop., § 180). [It. tnna- 
En-Gm'o-ra@/ to, n.m. morata, innamorato, Pp. p. 
of innamorare, to inspire with love. See ENAMOR. | 
_. One who is enamored or in love; a lover. 
Im-and-in, n. A game used in gambling, and 
played by three persons with four dice, each person 
haying a box. Jn signified that there was a doublet, 
or two dice alike, out of the four; in-and-in, that 
there were either two doublets, or that all of the 
four dice were alike, which swept all the stake. 
He is a merchant still, adventurer at in-and-in. B. Jonson. 
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INAPPROACHABLE 


In-and-in, a. (Breeding.) From animals of the 
same parentage. Jn-and-in, or in-and-in breeding. 
See BREEDING. 

In-ane’,a. [Lat. inanis, Sp. inane.] Destitute of 
coutents; empty; void; without definite intentions 
or object; void of sense or intelligence. 
and inane instincts.” I. Taylor. 

In-ane’,n. That which is void or empty; infinite 
space; vacuity. [are.] 

We sometimes speak of place, distance, or bulk, in the great 
inane, beyond the confines of the world. Locke. 
It moves or stands still in the undistinguishable inane of 
infinite space. ; Locke. 
fae a. Notangular. [Obs.] Browne. 
n/an-il/o-quent, | a. [Lat. imanis, empty, and 

In/an-il/o-quotis,{ logwi, to speak.) Loqua- 
cious; very talkative; garrulous. [Rare.] 

In-in/i-mate, v. ¢t. [Prefix in and animate, v. t.] 
To animate. [0ds.] Donne. 

In-in/i-mate, a. [Lat. inanimatus ; prefix in, not, 
and animatus, animate; It. inanimato, Sp. & Pg. 
tinanimado, Pr. inanimat, Fr. inanimé.] ot ani- 
mate; destitute of life or spirit; inert; dead; as, 
stones and earth are inanimate substances ; a corpse 
is an inanimate body. 

Syn.—Lifeless; dead; inert; inactive; dull; soulless; 
spiritless. See LIFELESS. 

In-in/i-mia/ted, a. Destitute of life; lacking ani- 
mation; »\animated. 

In-in/i-mate-mess, n. The state of being inani- 
mate. ‘‘The deadness and imanimateness of the 
subject.” Mountague. 

In-an/i-mia/tion, n. [Prefix in (in 1, used nega- 
tively, in 2, intensively) and animation, q. v.]} 

1. Want of animation; lifelessness; dullness, 

2. Infusion of life or vigor; animation. 

Satan accounts it no small mastery ... to bereave us of this 
habitual joy in the Holy Ghost, arising from the inanimation 

_ of Christ living and breathing within us. Bp. Hall. 

in/a-ni/tion (in/a-nish’un), n. [Fr. tnanition, Pr. 
inanicio, Sp. inanicion, It. inanizione. See INANE.] 
The condition of being inane; want of fullness, as 
in the vessels of the body; emptiness; hence, ex- 
haustion from want of food, either from partial or 
complete starvation, or from a disorder of the diges- 
tive apparatus, producing the same result. “ Feeble 
from inanition, inert from weariness.” Landor. 

The result of an entire deficiency of food, or its supply ina 
measure inadequate for the wants of the system, constitutes 
the phenomenon of iranition or starvation. Carpenter. 

In-in/i-ty, n. [Lat. inanitas, Fr. inanité, It. ina- 
nita. 

1. Inanition; void space; vacuity; emptiness. 
2. Deficiency of contents; absence of object; 
senselessness; frivolity. 

ee n. Sensibility ; —opposed to apathy. 

are. 

in/ap-péal/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and appeal- 

_ able.) Not admitting of appeal. Coleridge. 

In/ap-péas/a-ble, a. Incapable of being appeased ; 

_ unappeasable. 

in/ap-péMla-bil/ity, n. 
appealed from, 
cils.” 


Incapability of being 
“The inappellability of the coun- 
Coleridge. 

In-ip/pe-ten¢ge, |. [Prefix in, not, and appetence ; 

In-ip’/pe-ten-¢cy, O. Fr. inappétence, Sp. inape- 
tencia, It. inappetenza.] 

1. Want of appetence, or of a disposition to seek, 
select, or imbibe nutriment. See APPETENCE. 
2. Want of desire or inclination. Cheyne. 

In-ap/pli-ea-bility, n.  [Fr. tapplicabilité,] 
The quality of being ne unfitness. 

In-aip’/pli-ea-ble,a. [Prefix in, not, and applicable ; 
Fr. inapplicable, Sp. inaplicable.] Not applicable; 
incapable of being applied; not suited or suitable to 
the purpose; as, the argument or the testimony is 
inapplicable to the case. 

Syn.— Unsuitable; unsuited; unadapted; imappro- 
priate; inapposite. 

In-ap/pli-ea-ble-ness, n. 
inapplicable. 

In-ap/pli-ea-bly, adv. 

» the purpose. 

In-ap/pli-ea/tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and applica- 
tion; Fr. inapplication, Sp. inaplicacion.] ant 
of application; want of attention or assiduity; neg- 
ligence; indolence; neglect of study or industry. 

In-ap’po-site (-ip/po-zit), a. [Prefix im, not, and 
apposite.] Not apposite; not fit or suitable; not 
pertinent; as, an inapposite argument. 

aa pipe -atte-ly, adv. Not pertinently; not suit- 
a . 

Liven -pr2/ci-a-ble (-pré/shi-, 92), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and appreciable ; Fr. inappréciable, Sp. inapreciable 
It. inapprezzabile.] Not appreciable; incapable o 

_ being duly valued or estimated. 

In/ap-pré/ci-a/ tion (-pré/shi-), n. 
ciation. [Rare.] 

In-ap/pre-hén/si-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and ap- 
prehensible; Lat. inapprehensibilis, Fr. mappréhen- 
sible, It. inapprehensibile.] Not apprehensible; 
unintelligible. Milton, 

In-ap/pre-hén/sion, n, Want of apprehension. 

Hurd. 

In-aip/pre-hén/sive, a. [Prefix i, not, and appre- 

_ hensive.] Not apprehensive; regardless. Bp. Taylor. 

in/ap-prdach/a-ble, a. [Prefix in and approach- 
able.) Not approachable; inaccessible. 


The quality of being 


In a manner not suited to 


Want of appre- 


? 


“Vague — 


-Dnapt/i-tiide (53), n. 


INAPPROACHABLY 


In/ap-proach/a-bly, adv, 
proached. — 
n/ap-pro’pri-ate, a. [Prefix in and appropriate.} 
Not pertaining or belonging to; not suited, adapted, 
or becoming; unbecoming; unsuitable, as in man- 
ners, moral conduct, and the like. 

{nfap-prd/pri-ate-ly, adv. Not appropriately. 
epee prt ate-ness, n. Unsuitableness. 

In-apt’, a. [Prefix in, not, and apt; Fr. inapte. Cf. 

_Inept.] Unapt; not apt; unsuitable; unfit. 

Prefix in, not, and apti- 
tude ; Fr. inaptitude, Sp. inaptitud, It. inattitudine. } 
Want of aptitude ; unfitness ; unsuitableness, Burke. 

In-ipt/ly, adv. Unfitly; unsuitably. 

In-dpt/ness, n. Unfitness; inaptitude. 

In-a/quate, a. [Lat. inaquatus, p. p. of inaquare, 
to make or turn into water ; prefix tn, in, and aqua, 
water.] Embodied in water. [0bds.] Cranmer. 

In/a-quia’tion, n. The state of being inaquate. 
{ Obs. Bp. Gardiner. 

In-Sr’a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and arable; It. in- 
arabile.| Not arable; not capable of being plowed 
or tilled. 

In-iireh’,v.é. [imp. & p. p. INARCHED (in-iircht/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INARCHING.] [Pre- 
fix in and arch.|] To graft by unit- 
ing, as a cion, to a stock, without 
separating it from its parent tree; 
to graft by approach. Miller. 

In-iirch/ing, n. A method of in- 
grafting, by which a cion, without 
being separated from its parent 
tree, is joined to a stock standing 


So as not to be ap- 


near. 

ihi/ar-tie/ii-late, a. [Prefix in, not, 
and articulate; Lat. inarticulatus, 
It. inarticolato, 8p. inarticulado, 
Fr. inarticulé.)} 

1. Not uttered with articulation 
or jointing of sounds asin speech; not articulate; 
not distinct, or with distinction of syllables; as, the 
sounds of brutes and fowls are, for the most purt, 
inarticulate. 

2. (Zo6l.) Not jointed or articulated. 

3. Incapable of articulating. [Rare.] ‘The poor 
earl, who is inarticulate with palsy.” H. Walpole. 
n/ar-tie/a@-la/ted, a. (Zodl.) Not jointed; not 
articulated; inarticulate. 
n/ar-tie/i-late-ly, adv. 
bles; indistinctly. 

In/ar-tie/ii-late-mess, n. Indistinctness of utter- 
ance by animal voices; want of distinct articu- 
lation. 
n/ar-tie/ti-la/tion, n. [Fr. inarticulation.] In- 
distinctness of sounds in speaking, 

In-iiv/ti-fi/cial (-ir/ti-fish’al), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and artificial ; Fr. inartificiel, It. inartijiciale.} 

1. Not artificial; not done by art; not made or 
performed by the rules of art; formed without art. 
“ An inartijicial argument depending upon a naked 
asseveration.” Brown. 

2> Characterized by artlessness or simplicity ; 
simple; honest; as, an énartificial character. ‘‘/n- 
artificial gratitude.” Evelyn, 

In-iir’ti-fi/cial-ly, adv. Without art; in an art- 
less manner; contrary to the rules of art. 

In-iir’/ti-fi/cial-mess,n. The quality of being in- 
artificial; naturalness. 
n/as-miich’, adv. [in, as, and much.] Seeing 
that; considering that; since; — followed by as, 

Syn.—Because; since; for; as. See BECAUSE. 

In/at-tin/tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and attention ; 
Fr. inattention, It. tnattenzione.| The want of at- 
tention, or of fixing the mind steadily on an object; 
heedlessness; neglect. 

Novel lays attract our ravished ears; 
But old, the mind with inattention hears. Pope. 

Syn.—Inadvertence; heedlessness; thoughtlessness ; 
neglect, —INATTENTION, INADVERTENCE. We miss see- 
ing a thing through inadvertence when we do not look 
at it; through inattention when we give no heed to it, 
though directly before us. The latter is therefore the 
worse. Jnadvertence may be an involuntary accident; 
inattention is culpable neglect. A versatile mind is often 
inadvertent ; a careless or stupid one is inattentive. 

What is not ill executed should be received with approba- 


tion, with good words and good wishes; and small faults and 
inadvertencies should be candidly excused. Jortin. 


What prodigies can power divine perform 
More grand than it produces year by year, 
And allin sight of inattentive man? Cowper. 
thv/at-tén/tive, a. [Prefix in, not, and attentive ; 
Fr. inattentif.) Not attentive; not fixing the mind 
on an object; heedless; careless; negligent; regard- 
less; as, an tnattentive spectator or hearer; an in- 
attentive habit. 
Syn.—Careless; heedless; regardless; thoughtless; 
negligent; remiss. 
th/at-tén/tive-ly, adv. Without attention; care- 
lessly; heedlessly. Johnson. 
In/at-tén/tive-ness, n. The state of being inat- 
tentive; inattention. 
In-aud/i-bil/i-ty, The state or quality of be- 
In-gud/i-ble-ness, ing inaudible. ‘ 
In-aud/i-ble, a. [Prefix i, not, and audible; Fr, 
inaudible, It. inaudibile, Lat. inaudibilis. | 
1. Not audible; incapable of being heard; as, an 
inaudible voice or sound, 


Inarching. 


Dana. 


Not with distinct sylla- 


n. 
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2. Making no sound; noiscless; silent, 


inaudible and noiseless foot of time.” Shak. 
In-aud/i-bly, adv. In amanner not to be heard. 
In-2u/ , v. t. To inaugurate, [Obs.] _“Inau- 

gured and created king.” atimer. 


In-au/gu-ral,a. [Fr.& Sp. inaugural, It. inaugu- 
rale, N. Lat. Waeertist Pertaining to, or per- 
formed or pronounced at, an inauguration; as, an 
inaugural ceremony or address. 

In-au/gu-ral, nm. An inaugural address. [U. S.] 

In-au/gu-rate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INAUGURATED; 
Dp. pr. & vb. nN. INAUGURATING.] [Lat. tnaugurare, 
inauguratum, from the prefix in and augurare, au- 
gurari, to augur; It. tnaugurare, Sp. inaugurar, 
Fr. inaugurer.) 

1. To introduce or induct into an office with 
solemnity or suitable ceremonies; to invest with an 
oftice in a formal manner. 

2. To cause to begin; to set in motion, action, or 


progress; also, to make a public exhibition of for | 


the first time; as, to inaugurate anew era of things, 
or a career of distinction, dishonesty, &c.; to inau- 
gurate a fashion in dress; to inaugurate a statue, 
and the like. 

3. To begin with good omens. [0Obs.] 

In-au/gu-rate, a. [Lat. inauguratus, p. p. of in- 
augurare.| Invested with office. Drayton. 

In-au/gu-ra/tion, n. 
auguracion, It. inaugurazione, Lat. inauguratio.] 

1. The act of inaugurating, or inducting into office 
with solemnity; investiture with office by appropri- 
ate ceremonies. 

2. The solemn or formal beginning of any move- 
ment, course of action, public exhibition, and the 
like; as, the inauguration of a new era, or of a 
statue, and the like, 

In-au/gu-ra/tor, n. One who inaugurates. 

Coleridge. 

In-au/gu-ra-to-ry, a. Suited to induction into 
office ; pertaining to inauguration ; as, inauguratory 
gratulations. 

In-au/rate, v.t. [Lat. inawrare, inauratum, from 
prefix ir and wurum, gold.] 
to gild. 

In-au/rate (45), a. Covered, or seeming to be coy- 

v ered, with gold; gilded; gilt. 

in/au-ra/tion, n. (Fr. tnauwration, from Lat. in- 
aurare, to gild.] The act or process of gilding or 
covering with gold. Arbuthnot. 

In-aus/pi-eate, a. [Lat. inauspicatus ; prefix in, 
not, and auspicatus, p. p. of auspicari ; It. inauspi- 

_ cato. See AUSPICATE.] Ill-omened, [Obs.] Buch. 

in/qgus-pi/ciotis (-aws-pish/us), a. [Prefix in and 
auspicious.| Not auspicious; ill-omened; unfortu- 
nate ; unlucky; evil; unfavorable ; as, the war 
commenced at an inauspicious time, and its isssue 
was inauspicious. ‘The yoke of inauspicious 

_ Stars.” Shak. ‘Inauspicious love.” Dryden. 

in/gus-pi/ciotis-ly, adv. In an inauspicious man- 

_ her; unfortunately; unfavorably. 

En/aus-pi/ciotis-jress, x. The quality of being 
inauspicious; uniuckiness; unfayorableness. 

In-birge’, v.¢t. To imbark; to go into a barge or 
bark. [Obs.] Drayton. 
n/béam-ing, n. Ingress of a beam of light. South. 

En-bé/ing, m. Inherence; inherent existence; in- 


separableness. Watts. | 
EIn-bind/,v.t. Tohem in; to surround; to inclose. 
» [Obs.} Fairfax, 


in’/blown, a. Blown in or into. [Obs.] Cudworth. 

in’/board, a. Carried or stowed within the hold of 

. aship or other vessel; as, an inboard cargo. 

in/board, adv. Within the hold of a vessel; on 

_ board of the vessel, 

in’/bénd-stone, n. (Arch.) A stone laid length- 

Wise across a wall; a header, 

in/born, a, [Prefix i and born.) Born in or with; 
implanted by nature; as, inborn passions; inborn 


. worth. 

in/break-ing, a. Breaking into. Ed. Rev. 

in’/break-ing, n. The act of breaking in; incur- 
sion; invasion; inroad. 

In-bréathe’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. INBREATHED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INBREATHING.] [Prefix i and 

_ breathe.| 'To infuse by breathing. Coleridge. 

In/bréd, a. (Cf. Imprep.] Bred within, innate; 
natural; as, inbred worth; inbred affection. 

In-breed/, v.t. [imp. & p.p. INBRED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. INBREEDING.] [Cf. IMBREED.] To produce or 

. generate within. Bp. Reynolds, 

in/barn-ing,a. [Prefix inand burn.) Burning or 
acting powerfully within, ‘‘ Her inburning wrath 


she gan abate.” ae Spenser. 
n/barnt, a. Burning or acting within. ‘ Her in- 
burnt, shame-faced thoughts.” Fletcher. 


In/biirst, a. A bursting in or within. 
n/ea, n.; pl. IN/eAs (in/kaz). A king or prince of 
Peru, before the conquest of that country by the 
Spaniards. 

In-eage’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INCAGED; p. pr. & vd. 
nm. INCAGING.] [Cf. ENCAGE.] [Written also en- 
cage.| To confine in a cage; to coop up; to con- 
fine to any narrow limits; to inclose, Shak. 

In-eage/ment, n. Confinement in a cage or other 
narrow space. [Obs.] Shelton. 

In-eal/eu-la-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and calcu- 
lable; Fr. & Sp. incalculable.] Not capable of be- 
ing calculated; beyond calculation, 


Wotton. | 


[Fr. inauguration, Sp. in- | 


To cover with gold; | 


“The | In-e&l/eu-la-ble-mess, n. 





| In-eant/ing,a. Enchanting. 


INCAPACITATE 


Quality of being be- 
yond calculation, 
In-eal/eu-la-bly, adv. In an incalculable manner, 
In/ea-lés’/¢cence, ie. [It. incalescenza. See infra.} 
In/¢ea-lés/cen-¢y, A growing warm ; incipient 
y or increasing heat; calefaction. Ray. 
in/ea-lés/gent, a. [Lat. incalescens, p. pr. of inca- 
lescere, to grow hot; prefix in and calescere, to 
grow warm or hot. See CALESCENCE.] Growing 
warm; increasing in heat. : 
In-eim/er-a/tion, n. (Fr. incamération, It. in- 
camerazione, from Lat. in and camera, chamber. } 
The act or process of uniting lands, revenues, or 
_ other rights, to the pope’s domain. 
in/ean-dés/¢en¢e, n. i¥ee incandescence, Sp. in- 
candescencia, It. incandescenza. See infra A. 
white heat, or the glowing whiteness of a body 
_. caused by intense heat. 
in/ean-dés/¢ent, a. [Lat. incandescens, p. pr. of 
incandescere, to become warm or hot; prefix in and 
candescere, to become of a glittering whiteness, to 
become red hot, v. incho. from candere, to be of a 
glittering whiteness; Fr. incandescent, Sp. & It. 
incandescente, Cf. CANDENT.] White or glowing 
with heat. 
2 puly Scripture become resplendent; or, as one might say, 
incandescent throughout. LI. Taylor. 
In-¢ea’notis, a. [Lat.incanus; prefix in and canus, 
hoary; canere, to be gray.] (Bot.) Hoary with 
. white pubescence, Gray. 
in/ean-ta/tion, n. [Lat. incantatio, from incantare, 
to chant a magic formula over one; Fr. incantation, 
Pr. incantatio, encantatio, Sp. incantacion, encan- 
tacion, It. incantazione, incantagione. See En- 
CHANT.] The act of enchanting; enchantment; the 
act or process of using certain formulas of words 
and ceremonies, for the purpose of raising spirits or 
performing other magical actions. 
in-eant/a-to-ry, a. [It. incantatorio, See supra.] 
Dealing by enchantment; onary, 3 ; Browne. 
Obs. 
In-ean/ton,v.f. [Prefix in and api 6 To unite 
to a canton or separate community; to form into a 
canton, Addison. 
In-¢€a/pa-bil/i-ty, n. 1. The quality of being in- 
capable; incapacity ; want of power; as, the incapa- 
bility of a child to comprehend logical syllogisms, 

2. (Law.) Want of legal qualifications, or of legal 
power; as, the incapability of holding an office. 

In-ea/pa-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and capable; Fr. 
incapable, Lat. incapabilis. ] 

1. Wanting spatial capacity or largeness; not 
large or wide enough to contain or hold; as, a ves- 
sel is incapable of coutaining or holding a certain 
quantity of liquor. 

2. Wanting physical strength for an effort or ef- 
fect; as, incapable of lifting a weight, of running 
fast, of enduring fatigue, and the like. 

3. Deficient in adequate intellectual power; men- 
tally insufficient. ‘‘/neapable and shallow inno- 
cents.” Shak. 

4. Morally weak with respect to a purpose; as, 
incapable of resisting temptation. 

5. Not capable of being brought to do or perform, 
from being morally strong, fixed, or secure ;— used 
with reference to things that are evil; as, dicapable 
of a dishonest deed, or of falsehood. 

6. Not ina state to suffer or receive; not suscepti- 
ble; not admitting; as, a bridge incapable of rep- 
aration. 

7. (Law.) Unqualified or disqualified, in a legal 
sense; not haying the legal or constitutional quali- 
fications; as, a man under thirty-five years of age is 
unqualified, and therefore incapable of holding the 
office of president of the United States; a man con- 
victed on impeachment is disqualified, and therefore 
incapable of holding any office of honor or profit 
under the government. 

((>- Incapable is often used elliptically, as in the fol- 
lowing passages. 

Me ye know 
Jicapable of ship or men to row. 
Is not your father grown incapable 


Chapman. 


Of reasonable affairs. Shak. 
She chanted snatches of old lauds, 
As one incapable of her own digtress, Shak. 


Syn.—Incompetent; unfit; unable; disqualified. See 
INCOMPETENT. 
In-¢a/pa-ble, n. One who is not possessed of ade- 
quate intellectual power ; a weak, inefiicient person. 
In-ca/pa-ble-mess, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing incapable; incapability. 
In-ea/pa-bly, adv. In an incapable manner. 
in/ea-pa/ciotis (-ka-pa/shus), a Not capacious; 
not large or spacious; narrow; of small content; 
as, an incapacious soul. Burnet. 
In/ea-pi/ciotis-mess, n. Narrowness ; want of 
_ containing space, 
In/ea-paic’/i-tate, v. t. 
TATED; p. pr. & vb. n. INCAPACITATING. ] 
wm, not, and capacitate. } 
1. To deprive of capacity or natural power; to 
render or make incapable. 
2. To disable; to weaken; to deprive of compe- 
tent power or ability; to render unfit; to disqualify. 
3. (Law.) To deprive of legal or constitutional 
requisites, or of ability or competency for the per- 
formance of certain civil acts; to disqualify. 


[imp. & p. p. INCAPACI- 
[Prefix 
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a INCAPACITATION 


In/ea-piic/i-ta’tion, n. Want of capacity; dis- 
qualification. Burke. 
n/ea-pagi-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and capacity ; 
Fr. incapacité, Sp. incapacidad, It. incapacita, from 
Lat. incapaz, incapable. } 

1. Want of capacity ; defect of intellectual power ; 
absence or defect of ability for any function of the 
soul, whether knowledge, feeling, or choice; ina- 
bility to discharge a duty or to fill an office. 

2. (Law.) Want of legal ability or competency to 
do, give, transmit, or receive something; inability; 
disqualification ; as, the incapacity of minors to 
make binding contracts, &c. 

Syn. —Inability; incapability; incompetency; unfit- 
ness; disqualification. 

In-eiir/cer-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. INCARCERATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INCARCERATING.] [Lat. prefix in 
and carcer, prison, carcerare, carceratum, to im- 
prison; It. incarcerare, Fr. incarcérer, Pr., Pg., & 
O. Sp. encarcerar, N. Sp. encarcelar.] 

1. To imprison; to confine in a jail or prison. 

2. To confine; to shut up or inclose. 

Incarcerated hernia (Med.), hernia in which the con- 
striction can not be easily reduced. 

In-eiir/cer-ate, a. [It. incarcerato. See supra.] 
Imprisoned; confined, see) More. 

In-eiir/cer-a/tion, n. [Fr. incarcération, It. incar- 
cerazione, incarceragione, Pr. encarceration, Sp. en- 
carcelacion. See supra.] 

1. The act of imprisoning or confining; imprison- 
ment. 

2. (Surg.) (a.) Constriction about the hernial sac 
or elsewhere, in cases of hernia, which does not ad- 
mit of being easily reduced. (0.) Strangulation, as 
in hernia, &c. 

In-eiirn’, v.t. [Fr. incarner. See INCARNATE. ] 
To cover with flesh; to invest with flesh; to incar- 


nate. Wiseman. 
In-eiirn’, v. 7. To breed flesh. Wiseman. 


In-eiir/na-dine, a. [Fr. incarnadin, Sp. encarna- 
dino, It. incarnatino, from Lat. in and caro, carnis, 


flesh.] Flesh-colored; of a carnation color; pale- 
red. [Obs.] Lovelace. 

In-eiiv/na-dine, v. ¢. To dye red or of a flesh- 
color. [are.] 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. Shak. 

In-eiir’nate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INCARNATED; p. 
pr. & vb. Nn. INCARNATING.] [L. Lat. incarnare, in- 
carnatum, from Lat. in and caro, carnis, flesh; It. 
tincarnare, Pr., Sp., & Pg. encarnar, Fr. incarner.] 
To clothe with flesh; to embody in flesh. 

This essence to incarnate and imbrute, 
That to the height of deity aspired. Milton. 

In-eiir/nate, v.i. To form flesh; to granulate, as a 
wound. 

My uncle Toby’s wound was nearly well—’twas just be- 
ginning to incarnate. Sterne. 

In-eiir/nate, a. [L. Lat. incarnatus, p. p. of tnear- 
nare ; It. incarnato, Sp. encarnado, Fr. incarné, in- 
carnat. | 

1. Invested with flesh; embodied in a fleshy na- 
ture and form. 

Here shalt thou sit incarnate. Milton. 

2. Having a color like that of flesh; flesh-colored ; 

rosy; red. [Obs.] ‘‘.A blossom like to a damask or 

. tnearnate rose.” Holland. 

dn/¢ciiv-mna/tion, n. [L. Lat. incarnatio, Fr. incar- 

nation, It. incarnazione, Pr. encarnatio, Sp. encar- 
aicion. | 
1. The act of clothing with flesh; the act of as- 
suming flesh, or of taking a human body and the 
unuwe of man; as, the incarnation of the Son of 
rod. 
2. (Surg.) The process of healing wounds and 
filling the part with new flesh; granulation. 
3. An incarnate form; a personification; a reduc- 
tion to apparent form. 
She is a new incarnation of some of the illustrious dead. 
Jeffrey. 
4. A striking exemplification in person or act; a 
manifestation; a personification. ‘The very incar- 
nation of selfishness.” I’, W. Robertson. 
5. A rosy or red color resembling that of flesh; 
flesh-color; carnation. [ Obs.] 

In-eiir/na-tive, a. [It. incarnativo, Fr. incarnatif, 
Pr. encarnatiu, Sp. encarnativo.] Causing new 
flesh to grow; healing. 

In-eiir/na-tive,n. A medicine that tends to pro- 
mote the growth of new flesh, and assist nature in 
the healing of wounds. 

In-eir/nifi-ea/tion, n. The act of assuming, or 
being clothed with, flesh; incarnation. 

In-ease’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. INCASED (in-kast/); p. 
pr. & vb. nm. INCASING.] [Prefix in and case; Fr. 
enchdsser, Pg. encaixar, Sp. encajar, It. incassare. 
Cf. ENCASE.] To inclose in a case; to inclose; to 
cover or surround with something solid, 

Rich plates of gold the folding doors incase. Pope. 

In-eaise’ment, n. 1. The act or process of inclos- 
ing with a casement. 

2. That which forms a casement or covering; any 
inclosing or encasing substance, 

In-eask’, v.t. To put into a cask, Sherwood. 

In-eas/tel-la/ted, a. [Prefix in and castellated ; It. 
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incastellato, L. Lat. incastellatus.] Confined or in- 


closed in a castle. 

In-eas’telled, a. Hoof-bound. Crabb. 

In-eit/e-ni/tion, n. [L. Lat. incatenatio, from 
ae im and catena, chain.] ‘The act of linking to- 
gether. \ 

In-egu/tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and caution.] Want 
of caution. [Rare.] Pope. 

Im-eqju/tiotis (-kaw/shus), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
cautious ; Lat. incautus.] Not cautious; not cir- 
cumspect; not attending to the circumstances on 
which safety and interest depend; heedless. 


You... incautious tread . 
On fire with faithless embers overspread. Francis. 


Syn.—Unwary; indiscreet; inconsiderate; impru- 
dent; impolitic; careless; heedless; thoughtless; im- 
provident. 

In-eau/tiotis-ly, adv. 
unwarily; heedlessly. 

In-eau’tiotis-mess, n. The quality of being incau- 

_ tious; want of caution; unwariness. 

In’ea-va/ted, a. (Lat. incavatus, p. p. of incavare, 
to make hollow, from prefix in and cavare, from 
cavus, hollow ; It. incavato, incavare.] Made hol- 
low; bent round or in. 
n/ea-va/tion, n. [See supra.] 

1. The act of making hollow. 

2. A hollow; an excavation; a depression, 
In-eaved/ (in-kavd’), a. Inclosed in a cave. 
In-eav’/erned (in-kav/ernd), a. [Prefix in and cav- 

ern.| Inclosed or shut up as in a cavern. ‘ And 

_ 80 incaverned goes.” Drayton. 

in/¢e-léb/ri-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and celebrity.] 
The being without, or the want of, celebrity ; obscu- 
rity. Coleridge. 

In-¢énd/, v. ¢. [Lat. incendere, incensum, to kindle, 
burn, from prefix in and candere, to glow; It. in- 
cendere, Pr. encendre, Sp. & Pg. encender, Fr. in- 
cendier.| To inflame; to excite. [Obs.] Marston. 

In-¢én/di-a-rigsm, n. [From incendiary. See in- 
fra.) The act or practice of maliciously setting fire 
to buildings. 

In-c¢én/di-a-ry (Synop., §180), ». [Lat. incendia- 
rius, Fr. incendiaire, It. & Sp. incendiario. See 
infra.] 

1. Any person who sets fire to a building; one 
who maliciously sets fire to another’s dwelling- 
house or other building. 

2. A person who excites or inflames factions, and 
promotes quarrels; an agitator. 

Several cities of Greece drove them out as incendiaries. 

Bentley. 

In-¢gén/di-a-ry, a. [Lat. incendiarius, from incen- 
dium, a fire, conflagration; Fr. incendiaire, It. & Sp. 
incendiario. See INCEND.] 

1. Pertaining to the malicious burning of a dwell- 
ing; as, an incendiary purpose. 

2. Tending to excite or inflame factions, sedition, 
or quarrel; inflammatory; seditious. 

In-¢én/di-otis, a. [Lat. incendiosus, It. & Sp. in- 
cendioso. See supra.) Promoting faction or con- 
tention. [Obs.] Bacon. 

In-¢én/di-otts-ly, adv. In a manner tending to 

. promote contention. [Obs.] 

in’/¢ense (Synop., §130), v. t [imp. & p. p. IN- 
CENSED (in/senst); p. pr. & vb. 2. INCENSING.} [L. 
Lat. & It. incensare, Sp. & Pg. incensar, Fr. encen- 
ser, Pr. encessar. See supra.] Vo perfume with 
incense. ‘'To have her bound, incensed with wan- 
ton sweets.” Marston. 

In-cénse’, v. ¢. [Lat. incendere, incensum. See In- 
CEND.] 

1. To set on fire; to inflame; to kindle. [0bs.] 

Twelve Trojan princes wait on thee, and labor to incense 

Thy glorious heap of funeral. Chapman. 

2. To enkindle or inflame to violent anger; to pro- 
voke; to irritate; to exasperate; to heat; to fire. 

The people are incensed against him. Shak. 

Syn.—To enrage; exasperate; provoke; anger; irri- 
= tate; heat; fire. 

In’/cense, n. (tet incensum, from incensus, p. p. 
of incendere ; It. & Pg. incenso, N. Sp. incienso, O. 
Sp. encenso, Pr. encens, ences, Fr. encens, See In- 
CEND.] 

1. Perfume exhaled by fire; the odors of spices 
and gums burned in religious rites, or as an offering 
to some deity. 

A thick cloud of incense went up. Ezek. viii. 11. 

2. A mixture of fragrant gums, spices, and the 
like, used for the purpose of producing a perfume 
when burned. 

Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took either of them 


his censer, and put fire therein, and put incense thereat. 
ev. x. 1. 


In/cense-bréath/ing, a. Breathing or exhaling 


In an incautious manner ; 


incense. Gray. 
In-¢énse/ment, n. Violent irritation of the pas- 
sions; heat; exasperation. [Obs.] Shak. 


In-¢én/sion, n. [Lat. incensio, It. incensione. See 
IncEeND.] The act of kindling, or the state of being 


kindled or on fire. ; Bacon. 
In-¢én/sive, a. [It. & Sp. incensivo.] Tending to 
excite or provoke; inflammatory. Barrow. 


In-¢én/sor, n. [Lat.] A kindler of anger; an in- 
flamer of the angry passions. 

In-¢én/so-ry (Synop., §130),. [L. Lat. incensori- 
um, incensorius, incensarium, It. incensorio, tncen- 
siere, Sp. incensario, Pr. encensier, Fr. encensoir. 








INCESTUOUSLY 


See INCENSE. ] The vessel in which incense is burned 
and offered ; — usually called censer. 

In-cén/sur-a-ble (-stn/shur-), a. 
and censwrable; Fr. & Sp. incensurable, It. incensu- 
rabile.| Not censurable. Dwight. 

In-¢én/sur-a-bly (-sén/shyr-), adv. In a manner 
not deserving of censure. 

In-¢én/tive, a. [Lat. incentivus, from incinere, to 
strike up or set the tune, from prefix in and canere, 
to sing.] Inciting; encouraging or moving. 
Competency is the most incentive to industry. Decay of Piety. 

In-¢én/tive, n. [Lat. incentivum, It. & Sp. incen- 
tivo. See supra. , 

1. That which moves the mind, or operates on the 
passions; that which incites, or has a tendency to in- 
cite, to determination or action; that which prompts 
to good or ill; motive; spur; as, the love of money, 
and the desire of promotion, are two most powerful 
incentives to action. 

2. That which serves to kindle or set on fire. 


[Rare.] 
Part the incentive reed 
Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. Dilton. 

Syn.— Motive; spur; stimulus; incitement; encour- 
agement. 

In-¢én/tive-ly, adv. Incitingly; encouragingly. 

In-¢ép/tion, n. [Lat. inceptio, from incipere, to 
begin, from prefix in and capere, to take; O. Sp. 
tincepcion.] Beginning; commencement. Bacon. 

Ihope this society will not be marked with vivacity of in- 
ception, apathy of progress, and prematureness of decay. 

awe, 

In-¢ép/tive, a. 1. Beginning; expressing or indi- 

cating beginning; as, an inceptive proposition; an 

inceptive verb, which expresses the beginning of 
action. 

2. (Math.) Not possessing magnitude, or magni- 
tude of a certain kind, but yet capable of producing 
or generating it by extension or enlargement, or by 
motion; as, a point is inceptive of a line, a line of a 
surface, a surface of asolid. [Jare.] 

In-¢ép/tive-ly, adv. In an inceptive manner. ~ 
In-cép’/tor, n. [Lat. See supra.] 

1. A beginner; one in the rudiments. Walton. 

2. One who is on the point of taking the degree 
of master of arts at an English university. Walton. 

n/¢er-a/tion, n. [Lat. incerare, to smear with 
wax, from prefix im and cerare, to cover with wax, 
from cera, wax; Fr. incération.] The act of cover- 


ing with wax. B. Jonson. 
In-¢ér/a-tive, a. [See supra.] Cleaving or stick- 
ing like wax. Cotgrave. 


In-¢ér/tain, a. [Prefix in, not, and certain; Fr. 
incertain, It. incertano, incerto, Lat. incertus.] 


Uncertain; doubtful; unsteady. [Obs.] Fairfax. 
In-cér/tain-ly, adv. Doubtfully. [Ods.] 
In-cér/tain-ty, n. Uncertainty. [Obs.]| Davies. 


In-¢ér’/ti-tiide (53), n. [Fr. incertitude, O. Sp. 
incertidud, It. incertitudine, L. Lat. incertitudo, 
from Lat. incertus. See supra.] Uncertainty; 
doubtfulness; doubt. 

He fails and forfeits reputation from mere incertitude or 
irresolution. L. Taylor. 

En-c¢év' tum, n. Ng doubtful, not of definite 
form.] (Ane. Arch.) A kind of mason-work em- 
ployed in building walls, in which the stones were 
not squared, and the courses were irregular; rub- 
ble-work. 

In-¢és/sa-ble, a. [Lat. incessabilis, from prefix in, 
not, and cessare, to cease; It. incessabile, Sp. ince- 
sable.] Unceasing; continual. fovea Shelton. 

In-¢és/sa-bly, adv. Continually ; unceasingly; 
without intermission. [ Obs.] 

In-¢és/san-¢cy, n. [It. wcessanza.] The quality of 
being incessant; unintermitted continuance; un- 
ceasingness. Dwight. 

In-cés/sant, a. [L. Lat. incessans, from Lat. prefix 
in and cessare, to cease; Fr. incessant, It. inces- 
sante, Sp. incesante.] Continuing or following 
without interruption; unceasing; unintermitted ; 
uninterrupted; continual; as, incessant rains; in- 
cessant clamors. 

Syn.—Unceasing; uninterrupted; unintermitted ; 
ceaseless; continual; constant; perpetual. 

In-¢cés/sant, n. The state or quality of being in- 
cessant. [ Obs. or rare.| Scott. 

In-¢cés/sant-ly, adv. Without ceasing; continually. 

In-¢és/sion, n. [Lat. incessus, from incedere, to 
walk, from prefix in and cedere.] Motion on foot; 
progress in walking. [ Obs.] “The tneession or 

_ local motion of animals.” Browne. 

In/cest, n. [Fr. inceste, It. & Sp. incesto, from Lat. 
incestum, unchastity, incest, from incestus,unchaste, 
from prefix in, not, and castws, chaste.] The crime 
of cohabitation or sexual commerce between per- 
sons related within the degrees wherein marriage 
is prohibited. 

Spiritual incest. (a.) The crime of cohabitation com- 
mitted between persons who have a spiritual alliance by 
means of baptism or confirmation. (6.) The act of a vicar, 
or other beneficiary, who holds two benefices, the one 
depending on the collation of the other. 

In-cést/ii-otis (in-stst/yy-us), a. [Fr. incestueur, 
It., Sp., & Pg. incestuoso, Pr. encestuos.] Guilty 
of incest; involving the crime of incest; as, an in- 
cestuous person or connection. 

In-¢gést/ti-otts-ly, adv. In an incestuous manner; 
in a manner to involve the crime of incest. 
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Prefix in, not, 


INCESTUOUSNESS 


In-cést/ii-oits-ness, n. 
being incestuous. 

Inch (66), n._ [A-S. ince, inch, indsa, ounce, from 
Lat. wncia, the twelfth part. See OuNCcE.] 

1. A measure of length, the twelfth part of a 
foot, commonly subdivided either decimally, as for 
scientific purposes, or into eighths, sixteenths, &c. 
as among mechanics. It was also formerly divide 
into twelve parts, called lines, and originally into 
three parts, called barley-corns, its length being 
supposed to have been determined from three grains 
of barley placed end to end lengthwise. 

2. A small distance or degree, whether of time 

. or space; hence, sometimes, a critical moment. 
Beldame, I think we watched you at an inch. Shak, 

By inches, by slow degrees, gradually.— Inch of can- 

dle. See CANDLE. — Inch of water. See WATER-INCH. 
Inch, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INCHED (incht); p. pr. & 

vb. n. INCHING. } 

1. To drive by inches, or small degrees. [?are.] 

2. To deal out by inches; to give sparingly. 
[Rare.]} Ainsworth. 
Inch, v.i. To advance or retire by small degrees; 


to moye slowly. Johnson. 
mch, . Measuring an inch in any di- 
nehed (incht), } mension, whether length, breadth, 
or thickness ; — used in composition ; as, a two-inch 
or four-inch cable. 

Inch stuff, deal boards sawed one inch thick. 

Inch, n. [Gael. inis, Lat. insula.] An island; — 
often used in the names of small islands off the 
coast of Scotland, as in Jnch-colm, /nch-keith, &c. 
{Scot.] 

In-cham/ber, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INCHAMBERED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INCHAMBERING.] [Prefix in and 
chamber; O. Fr. enchambrer.] To lodge in a 


The state or quality of 


a 


chamber. an Sherwood. 
In-change/a-bil/i-ty, n. Unchangeableness. [ Obs.] 
Kenrick. 


In-chant/, v. ¢. 

In-chir/i-ta-ble 
Fr. incharitable. ] 

In-char/i-ty, n. 

In-chise’, v.¢t. See ENCHASE. 

In-chias’ti-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and chastity ; Fr. 
inchasteté, It. incastita.] Lewdness; impurity; 


See ENCHANT. 

a. [Prefix in, not, and charitable ; 
Uncharitable. [Obs.] Shak. 

Want of charity. [Obs.] Warner. 


unchastity. Milton. 
n-chést’, v.¢. To put into a chest. Sherwood, 
Tich'i pin, nm. See INCHPIN. 
nch/’-méal, n. <A piece an inch long. 
By inch-meal, by small degrees. Shak. 


Inch’-méal, adv. By small degrees; little by little; 
gradually. 

'eho-ate (in/ko-at), v.t. [Lat. irchoare, inchoa- 
tum, It. incoare, Sp. incoar, Pr. enchar, enquar.] 
To begin. [0Obs.] More. 

feho-ate, a. [Lat. inchoatus, p. p. of inchoare.] 
Recently, or just, begun; incipient; also, existing 
in elements; incomplete. 

It is neither a substance perfect, nor a substance inchoate. 

Raleigh. 

Many inchoate acts are innocent, the consummation of 

which is a capital offense. S. Smith. 
hel adv. In an incipient degree. 

/eho-a/tion, n. [Lat. inchoatio, Fr. inchoation.] 
The act of beginning; commencement; inception. 

The setting on foot some of those arts, in those parts, would 
be looked on as the first inchoation of them. Hale 
It is now in actual progress, from the rudest inchoation to 
the most elaborate finishing. L. Taylor. 

In-eh0/a-tive (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. inchoativus 
It. & Sp. tncoativo, Fr. inchoatif, Pr. enchoatiu. | 
Expressing or indicating beginning; inceptive; as, 
an inchoative verb ; — called also inceptive verb. 

ch’/pin, 7. PP yeiten also inchipin, inche-pinne, 
inne-pinne. Cf. Gael. inne, innidh, bowel, entrail. | 
The sweetbread of a deer. Cotgrave. 

In-¢ie/iti-ra-ble, a. [Lat. incicur, not tame, from in, 
not, and cicwr,tame.] Incapable of being tamed; 
untamable. [Rare.] 

In-cide’, v.t. [Lat. incidere, incisum, from prefix 
im and ce@dere, to cut, cut off; It. incidere, Pr. inci- 
dir, Cf. INcisE.] To cut; to separate and remove, 
as by medicines, [Obs.] Arbuthnot. 

In/ci-dence, n. (Fr. incidence, 
Sp. incidencia, It. incidenza, L. 
Lat. incidentia. See infra.] 

1. A falling on or occurring; 
an accident or casualty. Shak. 

2. (Physics.) The direction in 
which a body, or aray of light or 
heat, falls on any surface, 

In equal incidences there is a consid- 
erable inequality of refractions. Newton. 

Angle of incidence, the angle which a ray of light, or 
the line of incidence of a body, falling on any surface, 
makes with a perpendicular to that surface; also formerly 
the complement of this angle.— Line of incidence, the 
line in the direction of which a surface is struck by a 
body, ray of light, and the like. 

$ulel-den-cy, nm. Incidence. [Obs.] Shak. 
n/¢gi-dent, a. [Fr. incident, It. & Sp. incidente, 
Lat. incidens, p. pr. of incidere, to fall into or upon, 
from prefix in and cadere, to fall.] 

1. Falling or striking upon, as a ray of light upon 

a reflecting surface. 

2. Coming or happening accidentally, or not in 
the usual course of things, or not according to ex- 


A 





A, B, H, angle of in- 
cidence; C, B, H, 
angle of reflection. 
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ectation or in connection with the main design; 
alling; casual; fortuitous. 


As the ordinary course of common affairs is disposed of by 
general laws, so man’s rarer incident necessities and utilities 
should be with special equity considered. Hooker. 


3. Liable to happen; apt to occur; hence, natu- 


rally happening or appertaining. ‘ All chances 
tineident to man’s frail life.” Shak. ‘ The studies 
incident to his profession.” Milward. 


4. (Law.) Dependent upon, or appertaining to, 
another thing, called the principal. 
Incident proposition (Logic), one introduced by who, 
which, whose, whom, &e.; as, Julius, whose surname was 
ee Cesar, overcame Pompey. Watts. 
In/¢i-dent, 7. ieee incident, It. & Sp. incidente.] 
1. That which usually falls out or takes place; 
an event; casualty. 
2. That which happens aside of the main design; 
an episode or subordinate action. 
No person, no incident, in a play but must be of use to carry 
on the main design. Dryden. 
3. (Law.) Something appertaining to, and de- 
pending on, another, called the principal. Tomlins. 
Syn.—Circumstance ; event; fact ; adventure , 
contingency; chance; accident; casualty. See Crrcum- 
_ STANCE. 
| In/¢i-dént/al, a. [Sp. incidental.] 

1. Happening, as an occasional event, without 
regularity; coming without design; casual; acci- 
dental; as, an incidental conversation; an incident- 
al occurrence. 

2. Not necessary to the chief purpose; occasional. 

By some persons, religious duties appear to be regarded as 


an incidental business. Rogers. 

Syn.— Accidental; casual; fortuitous; contingent. 
See ACCIDENTAL. 

n/¢i-dént/al, mn. An incident. Pope. 


n/¢ci-dént/al-ly, adv. 
cidentally ; casually. 
2. Beside the main design; occasionally. 
I treat either purposely or incidentally of colors. Boyle. 
in/¢i-dént/al-ness, n. The state of being inci- 
dental. 
In/ci-dent-ly, adv. Occasionally; by the way. 
In-¢in’/er-a-ble, a. Capable of being reduced to 
ashes; as, incinerable substances. Browne. 
In-¢in/er-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. INCINERATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INCINERATING.] [L. Lat. incinerare, 
incineratum, from Lat. prefix in and cinis, cineris, 
ashes; Pr. & Sp. tncinerar, It. incenerare, incene- 
rire, Fr, incinérer.] To burn to ashes. Bacon. 
In-¢in/er-ate, a. Reduced to ashes by burning; 
thoroughly consumed. [ Obs.] Bacon. 
In-¢in/er-a/tion, n. [L. Lat. incineratio, Fr. in- 
cinération, Pr. tincineracio, Sp. incineracion, It. 
incinerazione.| ‘The act of incinerating, or reducing 
to ashes by combustion. 
In-¢ip/i-em¢e, Jn. [L. Lat. incipientia. 
In-¢ip’i-en-cy, fra.) Beginning; 


ment. 

In-c¢ip/i-ent, a. [Lat. incipiens, from incipere, to 
begin; It. & Sp. tncipiente. See INcEpPTIoN.] Be- 
ginning; commencing; as, the incipient stage of a 
fever; incipient light of day. 

In-¢ip/i-ent-ly, adv. In an incipient manner, 

In-¢ir’ele, v.t. See ENCIRCLE. 

In-¢ir/elet, x. [Cf ENcrrcLE?r,] A small circle. 
[ Obs.] Sidney. 

In-¢ir/eum-serip/ti-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and 
circumscriptible ; L. Lat. incircumscriptibilis, It. 
incirconscrittibile, incircoscrittibile, Sp. incircun- 


1. Without intention; ac- 


See in- 
commence- 


scribible.]| Incapable of being circumscribed or 
limited. Cranmer. 


In-¢ir/eum-serip/tion, n. Condition or quality of 
being incircumscribable or limitless. Bp. Taylor. 
In-¢ir/eum-speet, a. Not circumspect; heedless ; 


careless. Tyndale, 
In-¢ir/eum-spée/tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and 
circumspection ; Fr. incirconspection.] Want of 


circumspection ; heedlessness. Browne. 
In-¢cise’, v. t. ee & p. p. INCISED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
INCISING.] [Fr. inciser, from Lat. incidere, inci- 
sum. See InciDE.] To cut in; to carve; to en- 
grave. Carew, 
Incised leaf (Bot.), one irregularly, y 
sharply, and deeply cut or notched. 
In-¢ise/ly, adv. In the manner of 
incisions or notches. Eaton. 
In-¢is/ion (in-sizh/un), n.  [Lat. 
incisio, Fr. & Sp. incision, Pr. inci- 
zio, It. incisione. See INCISE and 
INCIDE.] 
1. The act of incising, or cutting 
into a substance. 
2. That which is produced by in- 
cising; the separation of the sur- 





Incised Leaf. 
(Bot.) 
face of any substance made by a cutting or pointed 
instrument; a cut; a gash. A Be 
3. Separation of viscid matter by medicines. [ Obs.] 


In-¢i/sive, a. [Lat. incisivus, It. & Sp. incisivo, Pr. 
incisiu, Fr. inctsif.] Having the quality of incising, 
cutting, or penetrating, as witha sharp instrument ; 
cutting; hence, sharp; acute; sarcastic; biting, 

And her incisive smile accrediting P 
-That treason of false witness in my blush. Browning. 
Incisive bones (Anat.), the bones of the upper jaw, 
which contain the incisors; the premaxillary bones. See 
SKULL. — Jncisive teeth, fore teeth, the cutters or incisors. 














INCLINABLENESS 


Ihn-¢i/sor, n. [Lat. & Sp. incisor, It. incisore.] A 
cutter ; hence, in general, a fore tooth, which cuts, 
bites, or separates ; especially, in the upper jaw, a 
tooth developed from the premaxillary bone; in 
the lower jaw, one of those teeth which are forward 
of the canine teeth. 

In-¢i/so-ry, a. [It. & Sp. incisorio, Fr. 
Having the quality of cutting. 

In-¢is/tire (in-sizh/ur), n. [Lat. inciswra, It. & 
Sp. imeisura, Fr. inciswre.] A cut; a place opened 
by cutting; an incision. Derhan. 

In-cit/ant, . (Lat. incitans, p. pr. of incitare. 
See INcITE.] That which incites or causes; a stim- 
ulant. Darwin. 

in/¢i-ta/tion, n. [Lat. incitatio, Fr. incitation, Sp. 
incitacion, It. incitazione. | 

1. The act of inciting or moving to action; incite- 
ment. 

2. That which incites to action; that which rouses 
or prompts; incitement; motive; incentive. 

In-¢ite’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INCITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
INCITING.] [Fr. inciter, Sp. incitar, It. & Lat. in- 
citare; from Lat. prefix in and citare, to rouse, stir 
up, Vv. intens. from ciere, cire, to put into motion.] 
To move to action; to stir up; to rouse; to spur on. 

Antiochus, when he incited Prusias to join in war, set be- 
fore him the greatness of the Romans. Bacon. 

No blown ambition does our arms incite. Shak. 

Syn.—Excite ; stimulate ; instigate ; spur; goad; 
urge ; rouse; provoke; encourage; prompt; animate. See 
EXCITE. 

In-cite/ment, n. 1. The act of inciting. 

2. That which incites the mind, or moves to ac- 
tion; motive; incentive; impulse. 

From the long records of a distant age, 
Derive incitements to renew thy rage. Pope. 

Syn.— Motive; incentive; spur; stimulus; impulse; 
encouragement, 

In-¢it/er,n. One who, or that which, incites or 
moves to action. 

In-¢it/ing-ly, adv. So as to excite to action. 

In-¢iv/il, a. [Prefix in, not, and civil; Fr. & Sp. 
incivil, It. incivile, Lat. incivilis.] Not civil; rude; 

_ unpolite. [Obs.] Shak. 

in/¢i-vil/i-ty, n. [Fr. incivilité, Sp. incivilidad, 
It. incivilita, Lat. incivilitas.] 

1. The quality of being uncivil; want of civility 
or of courtesy ; rudeness of manners toward others; 
impoliteness. Tillotson. 

2. Any act of rudeness or ill breeding ; — usually 
in the plural. 

Uncomely jests, loud talking and jeering, which, in civil 
account, are called indecencies and incivilities. Bp. Taylor. 

Syn. — Impoliteness; uncourteousness; unmannerli- 
ness; disrespect; rudeness. 

In-¢civ/il -i-za/tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and civiliza- 
tion.] The state of being incivilized; want of ciy- 
ilization; barbarism. 

In-¢civ/il-ly, adv. Uncivilly; rudely. [Obs.] Shak. 

In-¢iv/ism, n. [Prefix in, not, and civism; Fr. in- 
civisme, Sp. incivismo.] Want of civism; want of 
patriotism or love to one’s country; unfriendliness 
to the state or government of which one is a cit- 
izen. [fare.] Macaulay. 

n/¢la-ma/tion, n. Exclamation. [Obs.] Bp. Hail. 

In-elasp’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. INCLASPED (in-klaspt/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INCLASPING.] To clasp within or 
into; to hold fast to; to embrace or encircle, 

The flattering ivy who did ever see 
JInclasp the huge trunk of an aged tree. Beaumont. 

In/ela-va/ted, a. [L. Lat. inclavatus, from prefix 
in and clavare, to fasten with nails, from clavus, 
nail; Pr. enclavat, Fr. encloué.] Set; fast fixed. 

In-elave’, a. [Sce supra.] ( Her.) 
Having a form resembling that 
of the parts of a dovetail joint; 
— said of lines of division, or the 
borders of ordinaries. 

n/ele (ink/1),n. See INKLE. 

In-elém/en-¢y, n. [Fr. inclémence, Sp. inclemen- 
cia, It. inclemenza, Lat. inclementia.] 

1. The condition or quality of being inclement; 
want of clemency; want of mildness of temper; 
unmercifulness; harshness; severity. ‘‘ The in- 
clemency of the late pope.” Hail, 

2. Physical severity or harshness; roughness; 
boisterousness; storminess; severe cold. ‘So ill 
the inclemencies of morning air.” Pope. 

In-elém/ent, a. [Prefix in, not, and clement; Fr. 
inclément, It. & Sp. inclemente, Lat. inclemens. | 

1. Not clement; destitute of a mild and kind tem- 
per; void of tenderness ; unmerciful; severe; harsh. 

2. Physically severe or harsh; rough; stormy; 
boisterous; rainy; rigorously cold, &c.; as, inclem- 
ent weather. ‘To guard the wretched from the 
inclement sky.” Pope. 

In-glém/ent-ly, adv. In an inclement manner. 

In-elin’a-ble, a. [Sp. inclinadble, It. inclinabile, 
Lat. inclinabilis. See INCLINE. } 

1. Leaning; tending; as, a tower inclinable to 
fall. [Rare.] Bentley. 

2. Having a propension of will; leaning in dispo- 
sition; somewhat disposed; as, a mind inclinable 
to truth. 

The very constitution of a multitude is not so inclinable to 
save as to destroy. Fuller. 

In-elin’a-ble-ness, n. 
able; inclination. 


incisoire. | 





Inclave. 


The state of being inclin- 
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INCLINATION 


{n/eli-na/tion, n. [Fr. inclination, Pr. inclinatio, 
enclinacio, Sp. inclinacion, It. inclinazione, Lat. in- 
clinatio.] 

1. The act of inclining; a leaning; any deviation 
of a body or line from an upright position, or from 
a parallel line, toward another body; as, the incli- 
nation of the head in bowing. 

2. (Geom.) The angle made by two lines or planes, 
which meet, or which would meet, if produced; as, 
the inclination of the plane of the earth’s equator to 
that of the ecliptic is about 23° 28’. 

3. A leaning of the mind, feelings, preferences, 
or will; propension or propensity; a disposition 
more favorable to one thing than to another. 

A mere inclination toa thing is not properly a willing of 
that thing. South. 

How dost thou find the inclination of the people? Shak. 

4. Love; affection; regard; desire. Beattie. 

Inclination of an orbit (Astron.), the angle which the 
orbit makes with the ecliptic. — /nclination or dip of the 
magnetic needle, the angle which a magnetic needle, free 
to move in the plane of the magnetic meridian, makes 
with the plane of the horizon. 

Syn.— Bent; disposition ; tendency; proneness ; bias; 
propensity; prepossession ; predilection ; attachment ; 
desire; affection; love. See DisposITiIon and BENT. 

In-elin’a-to-ri-ly, adv. In an inclined manner; 
with inclination. [Obs.] Browne. 

Im-elin/a-to-ry (50) (Synop., §130), @ Having the 
quality of leaning or inclining. Browne. 


In-eline’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. INCLINED; p. pr. & vb. | 


m. INCLINING.] [Fr. incliner, O. Fr. encliner, Pr. 
inclinar, enclinar, Sp. & Pg. inclinar, It. inclinare, 
inchinare, Lat. inclinare, from prefix in and elinare, 
Gr. «\ivewv, to bend, incline, allied to Eng. lean, q. v.] 


1. To deviate from a line, direction, or course | 


toward an object; to lean; to tend; as, converging 
lines incline toward each other; a road inclines to 
the north or south. 

2. To lean; in an intellectual or moral sense, to 
favor an opinion, a course of conduct, or a person; 
to have a propension; to be disposed; to have some 
wish or desire. 

Their hearts inclined to follow Abimelech. Judges ix. 3. 
In-eline’, v.t. 1. To cause to deviate from a line, 
position, or direction; to give a leaning to; as, in- 
cline the column or post to the east; tncline your 
head to the right. 

2. To give a tendency or propension to, as to the 
will or affections; to turn; to dispose. 

Incline my heart unto thy testimonies. Ps. cxix. 36. 
Incline our hearts to keep this law. Common Prayer. 

3. To bend; to cause to stoop or bow; as, to in- 
cline the head or the body in acts of reverence or 
civility. 

Im-eline’, n. An inclined plane; an ascent or de- 
scent, as in a road or railway; a grade. 

In-elined/ (in-klind’), p. a. 1. Having a leaning or 
tendency; disposed. 

2. (Math.) Making an angle with some line or 
plane ; — said of a line or plane. 

3. (Bot.) Bent out of a perpendicular position, or 
into a curve with the convex side uppermost, 

Inclined plane (Mech.), 


a plane that makes an ob- P 
lique angle with the plane 
of the horizon; a sloping 
plane. It is one of the me- 
chanical powers. A: B 


In-elin/er,n.1.Onewho, 4 D, inclined plane; D B, 
or that which, inclines, height; 4 B, base. 

_ 2. An inclined dial. 

in/eli-nim/e-ter, n. [Lat. inclinare, to incline, 
and Gr. ustpov, measure.] (Magnetism.) An ap- 
paratus to determine the vertical element of the 
magnetic force, 

In-elip’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. INCLIPPED (in-klipt/); 
p. pr. & vb. n. INCLIPPING.] [Prefix in and ciip.] 
To grasp; to inclose; to surround. ‘* Whate’er the 
ocean pales or sky énclips.” Shak. 

In-elois/ter, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. INCLOISTERED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. INCLOISTERING.] [Prefix in and clois- 
ter; Pr. enclostrar.] To shut up or confine in a 
cloister; to cloister. Lovelace. 

In-elose’, v. t. [imp.& p. p. INCLOSED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. INCLOSING.] [Prefix in and close; Fr. enclos, 
p. p. of enclore: Lat. inclusus, Sp. & It. incluso. See 
IncLuDE.] [Written also enclose.] 

1. To surround; to shut in; to confine on all 
sides; to include; to shut up; to encompass; as, to 
inclose a field with a fence, or a fort or an army with 
troops; to inclose a town with walls. 

How many evils have inclosed me round! Shak. 

2. To put within a case, envelop, or the like; as, 
to inclose a letter, bank-note, and the like. 

3. To separate from common grounds by a fence; 
as, to inclose lands. 

4. To put into harness; to harness. [Obs.] 

They went to coach and their horse inclose. Chapman. 

In-elds/er,n. One who, or that which, incloses ; 
one who separates land from common grounds by a 
fence. 

In-e163/tire (-kl0/zhyr), n, [See INCLOSE.] [Writ- 
ten also enclosure. } 

1. Act of inclosing; state of being inclosed, shut 
up, or encompassed; the separation of land from 
common ground into distinct possessions by a fence, 
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INCOMMENSURABILITY 


2. That which is inclosed; a thing contained; a | In-e6g/ni-za-ble (in-kdg/ni-za-bl, o7 in-k6n/i-za- 


space contained or fenced up. 
Within the incloswre there was a great store of houses. Hackluyt. 
3. That which incloses; a barrier or fence. 

“ Breaking our inclosuwre every moon.” Browne. 
In-eloud’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INCLOUDED; p. pr. & 

vb. n. INCLOUDING.] [Prefix in and cloud.] To en- 

velop in clouds; to darken; to obscure. Shak. 
In-eltide’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INCLUDED; p. pr. & 
vb, n. INCLUDING. | fiat. includere, inclusum, from 
prefix in and cludere, claudere, to shut; It. inchiu- 
dere, Sp. & Pg. incluir, Pr. inclure, enclure, Fr. en- 
clore, enclorre.] 
To confine within ; to hold; to contain; to shut 
up; as, the shell of a nut includes the kernel; a 
pearl is included in a shell. 

2. To comprehend, as a genus the species, the 
whole a part, an argument or reason the inference; 
to contain; to embrace; to relate to; to pertain to; 
as, Great Britain includes England, Scotland, and 


Wales. ‘*The whole included race his purposed 
prey.” Milton. 
The loss of such a lord includes all harm. Shak. 


Included stamens, &c. (Bot.), such as are shorter than 
the other floral envelopes, or are concealed within them. 


Hn-eli'sd,n. pl. [From Lat. includere, inclusum, 
to shut in.] (Zo0l.) A tribe of shell-bearing aceph- 
alous mollusks, characterized by the closed state of 
the mantle which surrounds and envelops the body, 
and remarkable for their power of burrowing in 
and excavating clay, wood, or even stony rocks. 
The tribe includes the ship-borer ( Teredo navalis). 

Brande. 

In-elii/siom (in-kli/zhun), n. [Lat. inclusio, Fr. & 
Sp. inclusion, It. inclusione. See supra.] The act 
of including, or the state of being included. 

In-eliisive,a. [It. & Sp. inclusivo, Fr. inclusif.] 

1. Inclosing; encircling. 

The inclusive verge 
Of golden metal which must round my brow. Shak. 

2. Comprehending the stated limit or extremes; 
as, from Monday to Saturday éinclusive, that is, tak- 
ing in both Monday and Saturday. 

In-elii/sive-ly, adv. In an inclusive manner; s0 
as to include. : 

In-edach’, v.¢. To place or carry inacoach. [R.] 

In/eo-iet/, a. [Lat. incoactus, from prefix in, 

In/eo-aetfed, not, and coactus, p. p. of cogere, to 
drive together, to force. Cf. Coactr.] Not coacted 

_ or compelled; unconstrained. [ Obs. Coles. 

in/eo-ag/ii-la-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and coagu- 
lable; Sp. incoagulable.] Not coagulable; incapa- 
ble of being coagulated or concreted. 

m/eo-a-lés’cen¢ge, n. State of not coalescing. 

In-edet’, v.t. To make indigestible. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

in/eo-ér’/ci-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and coercible ; 
Fr. & Sp. incoercible, It. incoercibile. | 

1. Not to be coerced or compelled; incapable of 
being compelled or forced. 

2. (Chem.) Not capable of being reduced to the 
form of a liquid by pressure; — said of certain 
gases. 

In-e0/ex-ist/ence, n. [Prefix in and coexistence.] 
A not existing together. [Obs.] Locke. 

In-ed5g’, adv. [Contracted from incognito.] In con- 
cealment ; in disguise ; in a manner not to be 
known. Addison. 

In-¢€6$/i-ta-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and cogitable ; 
Sp. tncogitable, It. incogitabile, Lat. incogitabilis. ] 
Not cogitable; incapable of being thought of. 

In-€6/i-tan¢e, n. [Lat. incogitantia.] Want of 

In-e68/i-tan-¢cy,} thought, or the power of think- 
ing; thoughtlessness. 

’Tis folly and incogitancy to argue any thing, one way or the 
other, from the designs of a sort of beings with whom we so 
little communicate, Glanville. 

In-e6/i-tant, a, [Lat. incogitans, from prefix in, 
not, and cogitans, p. pr. of cogitare, to think. See 


CoGiTaTE.] Not thinking; thoughtless. [2are.] 
Milton. 

In-e63/i-tant-ly, adv, Without consideration; 
thoughtlessly. Boyle. 


In-c68/i-ta-tive, a. [Prefix in and cogitative.] 
Not cogitative ; not thinking; wanting the power of 
thought; unthinking; as, a vegetable is an incogi- 
tative being. Dost - 

In-e6$/i-ta-tiv/i-ty,n. The quality of being incog- 
itative; absence or want of thought or the power of 
thinking. 

God may superadd a faculty of thinking to incogitativity. 

Wollaston. 

Hu-ebg!ni-td, n. [See infra.] A female who is 
unknown or in disguise; the state of being in dis- 
guise on the part of a female. 

In-ed¢/ni-tant, a. Ignorant. [Obs.] Mather. 

n-etg'!né-to, a. oradv, [It., Sp., & Fr. incognito, 
from Lat. incognitus, unknown; prefix in, not, and 
cognitus, known, p.p. of cognoscere. See CoGni- 
TION.] Unknown; in concealment; in a disguise; in 
an assumed character, and under an assumed title. 

An-ebg'!ni-to,n. [See supra.] 

1. One unknown or in disguise, or under an as- 
sumed character. 

2. The assumption of disguise or of a feigned 
character; the state of being in disguise or assumed 
character. 

Tis incognito was endangered. W. Scott. 
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bl), a. Not cognizable; incapable of being recog- 
nized, known, or distinguished. o8t Shs f 

The Lettish race, not a primitive stock of the Slavi, but a 

distinct branch, now become incognizable. Tooke. 
In-edg/ni-zance (-k5g/-, or -kin/-), n, Failure to — 
cognize, apprehend, or notice, 

This incognizance may be explained in three possible hy- 
potheses. Sir W. Hamilton. 

In-e6g/ni-zant (-kég/-, or -kdn/-), a. Not cogni- 
zant; failing to apprehend or notice. 

Of the several operations themselves, as acts of volition, we 
are wholly incognizant, Sir W. Hamilton. 

In/eog-nbs/¢i-ble, a. Incognizable. [ Obs. or rare.] 
In/eo-hér/enge, (n. [Fr. incohérence, Sp. inco- 
In/eo-hér’en-¢cy, herencia, It. incoerenza.] 

1. The quality of being incoherent; want of co- 
herence; want of cohesion or adherence. Boyle, 

2. Want of connection ; incongruity; inconsisten- 
cy; want of agreement or dependence of one part 
on another; as, the incoherence of arguments, facts, 
or principles. 

Incoherence in matter, and suppositions without proofs, put 
handsomely together, are apt to pass for strong reason. Locke. 

In’co-hér’ent, a. [Prefix in, not, and coherent ; Fr. 
incohérent, Sp. incoherente, It. incoerente.] 

1. Not coherent; wanting cohesion; loose; un- 
connected; not fixed to each other; — said of mate- 
rial substances. 

2. Wanting coherence or agreement; incongru- 
ous; inconsistent; having no dependence of one 
part on another, ‘‘A rambling, incoherent man- 
ner.” Warburton. ‘‘Incoherent style.” Roscommon. 

In/eo-hér/en-tiffie, a. [Eng. incoherent and Lat. 
Jfacere, to make.] Causing incoherence. [Rare.] 
In/co-hér/ent-ly, adv. In an incoherent manner; 

inconsistently ; without coherence of parts; as, to 
_ talk incoherently. 
In/eo-hér/ent-mess, 7. 
consistency. 
in/co-in/¢i-denge, n. [Prefix in, not, and coinci- 
dence.| ‘The quality of being incoincident. 
n/eo-in/¢i-dent, a. [Prefix in, not, and coinci- 
dent.] Not coincident; not agreeing in time, place, 
or principle. 
In/<o-li/mi-ty, n. [Lat. incolwmitas, from inco- 
lumis, uninjured, safe, from prefix im, not, and co- 


Want of coherence; in- 


lumis, unhurt, safe; Sp. incolumidad.] Safety; 
security. [Obs.] Howell, 


In-¢dm/ber, v. f. See ENCUMBER. 
in/com-bine’, v.i. To be incapable of combining 
or uniting; to disagree; to differ. [Obs.] Milton. 
n/eom-bitis/ti-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. icombustibilité, 
Sp. incombustibilidad, It. incombustibilita.] The 
_ quality of being incombustible. Ray. 
in/eom-biis/ti-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and combus- 
tible; Fr. & Sp. incombustible, It. incombustibile.] 
Not combustible; not capable of being burned, de- 
composed, or consumed by fire; as, asbestus is an 
incombustible substance. 
n/com-biis/ti-ble-mess, n. Incombustibility. 
n/eom-biis/ti-bly, adv. So as to resist combus- 


Prefix in and come; Ger. 


tion. 
In’edme (in/kum), 7. 
an. indkomme, indkomst 


einkommen, einkunft, 
Sw. inkomst.] 
1. The act of coming in; entrance; admittance; 
ingress. [Obs.] 
At mine income I louted low. Drant. 
2. That which is caused to enter; infusion; in- 
spiration; influence; hence, courage or zeal impart- 
ed as if by supernatural influence. [fare.] 
I would then make in and steep 
My income in their blood. Chapman. 
3. That gain which proceeds from labor, busi- 
ness, or property of any kind ; the produce of a 
farm; the rent of houses; the proceeds of profes- 
sional business; the profits of commerce or of occu- 
pation; the interest of money or stock in funds, 
&e.; revenue; receipts; especially, the annual re- 
ceipts of a private person, or a corporation, from 
property; as, a large income; a limited income, 
Income bond, a bond issued on the income of the cor- 
poration or company issuing it, and the interest of which 
is to be paid from the earnings of the company before any 
dividends are made to stockholders ;—issued chiefly or 
exclusively by railroad companies. — /ncome tax, a tax 
upon all a person’s incomes, emoluments, profits, &., 
_ or all beyond a certain amount. 
In/edém-er, n. One who comes in or succeeds an- 
_ other, as a tenant of land, houses, &c. [Hng.] 
In’e6om_-ing (in/kum-ing), a. 
1. Coming in; accruing. ‘‘ A full incoming profit 
on the product of his labor.” Burke, 
2- Coming in as occupant or possessor; as, an @- 
coming tenant. 
In’edm-ing, n. Income; gain. [Rare.] 
Many incomings are subject to great fluctuations. Tooke. 


In-edm/i-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and comity, q. v.] 
Want of comity; incivility. [Rare.] 
2 €om-min'dam. (Law Lat. See COMMENDAM, } 
By favor; as, to hold a vacant living in commendam, 
is to hold it by favor of the crown, till a proper pas- 
tor is provided. [#ng.] Blackstone. 
{> In Louisiana, this term is applied to a kind of 
limited partnership. Bouvier. 


Iin/eom-méin/su-ra-bil/i-ty, n.  [Fr. incommen- 
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INCOMMENSURABLE 


surabilité, Sp. inconmensurabilidad, It. incommen- 

surabilita.| The quality or state of being incom- 
mensurable. 

In/com-mén/su-ra-ble (-mén/shy-), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and commensurable ; Fr. incommensurable, Sp. 
inconmensurable, It. incommensurabile.]| Not com- 
mensurable; having no common measure or stan- 
dard of comparison; as, quantities are incommensu- 
rable when no third quantity can be found that is 
an aliquot part of both. 

in/com-mén/su-ra-ble, n. One of two or more 
quantities which have no common measure. 

n/eom-mén/su-ra-ble-ness, 7. The quality or 
state of being incommensurable. 

In/com-mén/su-ra-bly, adv. In an incommensu- 
rable manner. 

'eom-mén/su-rate, a, 
surate.] 
1. Not commensurate; not admitting of a com- 
mon measure. More. 
2. Not of equal measure or extent; not adequate; 
as, our means are incommensurate to our wants. 
Syn.— Unequal; inadequate; insufficient. 

In/eom-mén/su-rate-ly, adv. Not in equal or 

due measure or proportion. Cheyne. 
n/eom-mén/su-rate-mess, 2. The quality of 
being incommensurate. 

/eom-mis/¢i-ble (-mis/si-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
com, with, and miscible; It. incommiscibile, Lat. 
incommiscibilis.| Not commiscible; incapable of 

« being commixed. 

/eom-mixt/iire, n. [Prefix in, not, and com- 
mixture.| A state of being unmixed. [Obs.] 

In-e}m/mo-date, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INCOMMO- 
DATED; p. pr. & vb. n. INCOMMODATING.] [Lat. 
incommodare, incommodatum, from incommodus, 
inconvenient, from prefix in, not, and commodus, 
convenient ; It. incomodare, Sp. incomodar, Fr. in- 
commoder.] Toincommode. [0bs.] Browne. 

In-€6m/mo-da/tion, n. State of being incommo- 

dated. [Obs.] 
n/eom-mode’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INCOMMODED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INCOMMODING.] [Fr. incommoder, 
See INCOMMODATE.] To give inconvenience to; to 
give trouble to; to disturb or molest; to worry; to 
put out; as, we are incommoded by want of room; 
visits of strangers, at unseasonable hours, incom- 
mode a family. 

Syn.—To annoy; disturb ; trouble ; molest ; incon- 
venience; disquiet; vex. ; 
In/ecom-mode/ment, n. The condition of being 
incommoded; inconvenience. [ Obs.] Cheyne. 
In/eom-m6/di-otis (77), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
commodious ; L. Lat. incommodiosus, Lat. incom- 
modus, It. & Sp. incomodo, Fr. incommode.] Tend- 
ing to incommode; incommoding; not affording ease 
or advantage; unsuitable; giving trouble; incon- 
venient; annoying; as, an incommodious seat, ar- 
rangement, and the like. Ray. 

In/com-m0/di-otis-ly, adv. In an incommodious 
manner; inconveniently; unsuitably. 

n/com-m0/di-otis-ness, 7. The quality of being 

incommodious; inconvenience; unsuitableness. 

n/eom-m6d/i-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and commod- 
ity ; Lat. incommoditas, Pr. incommoditat, Fr. in- 

commodité, It. incomodita, Sp. incomodidad.] In- 

convenience; trouble. [Obs.] ‘‘ A great incommod- 

ity to the body.” Bp. Taylor. 

n/eom-mii/ni-ea-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. incommunica- 
bilité, Sp. incomunicabilidad.] The quality of be- 

ing incommunicable, or incapable of being imparted 

to another. 

n’/eom-mii/ni-ea-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and com- 
municable ; Fr. incommunicable, Sp. incomunicable, 
It. incomunicabile, Lat. incommunicabilis.] Not 

communicable; incapable of being communicated, 

told, or imparted to others. 

Health and understanding are incommunicable. Southey. 

In/com-mii/ni-ea-ble-mess, n. The quality of 
being incommunicable ; incommunicability. 

In/ecom-mi/ni-ea-bly, adv. In a manner not to 
be imparted or communicated. Hakewill, 

/eom-mii/ni-ea/ted, a. [Prefix in, not, and 
communicated.) Not imparted or communicated. 


[Prefix in and commen- 


In’/com-miV/ni-ea/ting, a. [Prefix in, not, and 
communicating.] Having no communion or inter- 
course with each other; as, an administration in in- 
communicating hands. [Obs.] Hale. 
/eom-mii/ni-ea-tive, a. [Prefix in, not, and 
communicative ; Fr. incommunicatif. ] 
1, Not communicative; not free or apt to impart 

to others in conversation. + 
2. Not disposed to hold communion, fellowship, 

or intercourse with. ‘‘ The Chinese... an incommu- 

nicative nation.” Buchanan, 
n/eom-mii/ni-ea-tive-ly, adv. Not communica- 
tively. 

In/com-mii’ta-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. incommutabilité, 
Sp. incomutabilidad, It. incommutabilita, Lat. in- 
ee eas.) The quality of being incommuta- 

e. 

In/com-miit/a-ble, a. 


i 


Freie in, not, and com- 
mutable; Fr. incommutable, Sp. inconmutable, It. 
incommutabile, Lat. incommutabilis.] Not com- 
aoe? not capable of being exchanged with an- 
other, 








In/com-miit/a-ble-ness, n. The quality of being 
incommutable; incommutability. 
n/¢om-mitit/a-bly, adv. Without reciprocal 
change. 
In/eom-piret/, a. [Prefix in and compact.] Not 
In/eom-paet/ed, compact; not having the parts 
firmly united; not solid. Boyle, 
In-¢6m/pa-ra-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and compara- 
ble; Fr. & Sp. incomparable, It. incomparabile, Lat. 
incomparabilis.| Not comparable; admitting of no 
comparison with others; unapproachably eminent; 
without a peer or equal; matchless; peerless; tran- 
scendent. ‘A merchant of incomparable wae 
Shak. 
A new hypothesis ... which hath the incomparable Sir 
Isaac Newton for a patron. Warburton. 
In-¢6m/pa-ra-ble-mess, . The quality of being 
incomparable; excellence beyond comparison, 
In-e€6m/pa-ra-bly, adv. In an incomparable man- 
ner; beyond comparison; without competition; as, 
Newton was incomparably the greatest philosopher 
the English nation had produced. 
in/com-pared’, a. [Prefix in, not, and compared.] 
_ Peerless; incomparable. [Obs.] Spenser. 
in/eom-pas/sion (-pdsh/un), m. [Prefix in, not, 
and compassion ; Fr. incompassion.| Want of com- 
passion. [Obs.] 
n/¢€om-pas/sion-ate (-pdsh/un-), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and compassionate.| Not compassionate; void 
of compassion or pity; destitute of tenderness; re- 
~ morseless. Johnson. 
In/eom-pas/sion-ate-ly, adv. Without pity or 


tenderness. 
n/eom-pas/sion-ate-ness, n. Want of pity; re- 
morselessness. Granger. 


n/¢com-pat/i-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. incompatibilité, Sp. 
incompatibilidad, It. incompatibilita.] The quality 
of being incompatible; inconsistency; irreconcila- 
bleness. 

n/eom-pat/i-ble, a. 
ible; Fr. & Sp. incompatible, It. incompatibile. 
was formerly sometimes written incompetible.] 

1. Not compatible; so opposed as to be incapable 
of co-existence, or combined and harmonious action ; 
inconsistent; as, persons of incompatible tempers; 
incompatible colors. 

To have effected that would have required a strength and 
obduracy of character incompatible with his meek and inno- 
cent nature. Southey. 

2. (Chem.) Not capable of being united in solu- 
tion without liability to decomposition or other 
chemical change. 

3. (Med.) Not suitable to be prescribed together 
because of opposing medicinal qualities; as, ¢ncom- 
patible medicines, 

Incompatible terms (Logic), terms which can not both 
be affirmed of one subject. 

Syn. —JInconsistent; incongruous; dissimilar; irrec- 
oncilable ; discordant ; repugnant ; contradictory. See 
INCONSISTENT. 

In/eom-pat/i-ble-ness,n. The state or quality of 
_ being incompatible; incompatibility. 
in/eom-pat/i-bles, n. pl. Things which can not 
co-exist; especially (Chem.), substances which can 
not be united in solution without decomposition or 
chemical change. 
n/eom-pat/i-bly, adv. In an incompatible man- 
_ her; inconsistently; incongruously. 
in/eom-pén/sa-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and com- 
pensable ; Fr. & Sp. incompensable, It. incompensa- 
bile.] Not compensable ; unable to be recompensed. 
In-e6m/pe-ten¢ge, )n. [Fr. incompétence, Sp. in- 
Pees ace competencia, It. imcompe- 
tenza. 

1. The quality of being incompetent; want of 
competence; want of sufficient power, either phys- 
ical, intellectual, or moral; insufficiency; inade- 
quacy; as, the incompetency of a child for hard 
labor, or of an idiot for intellectual efforts, or of the 
eyes for observing the motions of the heavenly bod- 
ies, and the like. 

2. (Law.) (a.) Want of competency or legal fit- 
ness to be heard or admitted as a witness, or to sit 
or act as a juror, in the trial of acause. (b.) (Scotch 
& French Law.) The state of a judge who has not 
jurisdiction of a cause, or who is disqualified for 
hearing it. Bouvier. Erskine. 

In-edm/pe-tent, a. [Prefix in, not, and competent ; 
Fr. incompétent, Sp. & It. incompetente, Lat. incom- 
petens. | 

1. Not competent; wanting in adequate strength, 
power, capacity, means, qualifications, or the like; 
incapable; unable; inadequate. ‘‘ False and incom- 
petent pretexts.” Bacon. ‘‘Incompetent to perform 
the duties of the place.” Macaulay. 

2. Wanting the legal or constitutional qualifica- 
tions; as, a person wanting in religious belief is an 
incompetent witness in a court of law or equity. 

3. Not lying within one’s competency, capacity, 
or authorized power; unfit. 

It is incompetent for the defendant to make this defense, 

Mass. Rep. 

Syn.—Incapable; unable; inadequate; insufficient; 
unfit; improper.—INCOMPETENT, INCAPABLE. IJncom- 
petent is a relative term, denoting a want of the requisite 
qualifications for performing a given act, service, &c.; 
incapable is absolute in its meaning, denoting want of 
power, either natural or moral. We speak of a man as 


[Prefix in, not, and Sem 
t 





INCOMPRESSIBLENESS 


incompetent to a certain task, of an incompetent judge, 
&c. We say of an idiot, that he is incapable of learning 
to read; and of a man distinguished for his honor, that 
he is tmcapable of a mean action. 


In-e6m/pe-tent-ly, adv. In an incompetent man- 
ner; inadequately; not suitably. 

In/eom-pléte’, a. [Prefix in, not, and complete; 
Lat. incompletus, It. & Sp. incompleto, Fr. incom- 


ete 
1. Not complete; not filled up or finished; unfin- 
ished; imperfect; defective. 

2. (Bot.) Lacking calyx or corolla, or both; — 
said of a flower. 

Incomplete equation (Alg.), an equation some of whose 
terms are wanting; or one in which the co-efficient of 
some one or more of the powers of the unknown quan- 
tity is equal to 0. 


In/eom-pléte/ly, adv. In an incomplete manner; 
imperfectly. 
n/eom-pléte/ness, n. An unfinished state; im- 

_ perfectness; defectiveness. 

in/eom-plé/tion, 7. [Prefix in, not, and comple- 

_ tion. Cf. supra.] Incompleteness. Smart. 

in/eom-pléx’, a. [Prefix in, not, and complex ; 
Lat. incomplexus, Fr. incomplexe, Sp. incomplexo, 
incomplejo, It. incomplesso.] Not complex; uncom- 

. pounded; simple. Barrow. 

In/eom-pli/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and compli- 

_ able.] Not compliable, 

in/eom-pli/an¢ge, n, 
ance. | 

1. The quality of being incompliant; want of 
compliance; unyielding temper or constitution. 

Self-conceit produces peevishness and incompliance of hu- 
mor in things lawful and indifferent. Tillotson. 

2. The act of not complying; refusal or failure 

_ to comply. 

in/eom-pli/ant, a. [Prefix in, not, and compliant.] 
Not compliant; unyielding to request or solicita- 

_ tion; not disposed to comply. 

in/eom-plivant-ly, adv. Not compliantly. 

In/eom-posed! (-kom-pozd/), a. [Pref. in, not, and 
composed.] Disordered; disturbed. [Obs.} Milton. 
n/eom-pos/ed-ly, adv, In a disturbed manner; 

With disquiet. [Obs.] 

In/com-pos/ed-ness, n. Want of composure; dis- 

_ quietude. 

In/eom-p6s/ite, a. [Prefix in, not, and composite; 
Lat. incompositus, It. incomposito, incomposto, Sp. 
incompuesto, Fr. incomposé.] Not composite; un- 
compounded; simple. 

Incomposite numbers (Arith,), the same as prime num- 
bers. See PRIME. 

In/eom-pds/si-bil/i-ty, n. [It. incompossibilita, 
Sp. incomposibilidad.] The quality of being incom- 
possible; incapacity of joint existence; inconsis- 

_ tency with something. [Obs.] Hale. 

In/eom-pds/si-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and com- 
possible ; Fr. incompossible, Sp. incomposible, It. 
incompossibile.} Not possible to be or subsist with 
something else; incapable of joint existence; in- 
compatible. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 

In-edm/pre-hénse/, a. Incomprehensible. [Obs] 
“ Incomprehense in virtue.” Marston. 

In-cdm/pre-hén/si-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. incompré- 
hensibilité, Sp. incomprehensibilidad, It. incompren- 
sibilita.] The quality of being incomprehensi- 
ble, or beyond the reach of human intellect; in- 
conceivableness. Campbell. 

In-¢e6m/pre-hén/si-ble, a. ee tm, not, and 
comprehensible ; Fr. incompréhensible, Sp. incom- 
prehensible, It. incomprensibile, Lat. tncomprehen- 


[Prefix in, not, and compli- 


sibilis.] 
1. Not capable of being contained within limits. 
[ Obs. } Hooker. 


2. Not comprehensible; incapable of being com- 
rehended or understood; beyond the reach of the 
1uman intellect; inconceivable. 

And all her numbered stars that seem to roll 
Spaces incomprehensible, 
In-e3m/pre-hén/si-ble-ness, 1. 
sibility. 
In-edm/pre-hén/si-bly, adv. 
hensible manner. 
In-edm/pre-hén/sion, n. [Prefix in, not, and 
comprehension ; It. incomprensione.] Want of com- 
prehension or understanding. Bacon. 
In-eb6m/pre-hén/sive, a. [Prefix in, not, and 
comprehensive ; It. incomprensivo.] Not compre- 
hensive; not capable of including or of understand- 
ing; not extensive; limited. Warton. 
In-e€3m/pre-hén/sive-mess, n. The quality of 
being incomprehensive. 
n/com-préss/i-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. incompressibi- 
lité, It. incompressibilita.] The quality of being 
incompressible, or of being incapable of reduction 
by force into a smaller compass; the quality of re- 
sisting pressure, or of not being capable of reduc- 
tion of volume by pressure; — formerly supposed 
_ to be a property of fluids. 
In/eom-préss/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and com- 
pressible; Fr. incompressible, It. incompressibile, 
Sp. incompresible, incomprimible.] Not compressi- 
ble; incapable of being reduced by force into a 
smaller compass; resisting compression. ‘ 
n/eom-préss/i-ble-mess, n. The state or quality 
of being incompressible. 


Milton. 
Incomprehen- 


In an incompre- 
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INCOMPUTABLE 


in/com-putt/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and compu- 
table.| Not computable; incapable of being com- 

_ puted or reckoned. 

in/eon-¢éal’a-ble, a. 


[Prefix in, not, and conceal- 
able.) 


Not concealable; not to be hid or kept 
. Secret. Browne. 
In/eon-¢éiv/a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being 
inconceivable; inconceivableness. ‘ The inconceiv- 
_ ability of the Infinite.” Mansel. 
In/eon-¢éiv’a-ble (-sév/a-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and conceivable ; Fr. inconcevable, Sp. inconcebible, 
It. inconcepibile.| Not conceivable; incapable of 
being conceived by the mind; not explicable by the 
human intellect, or by any known principles or 
agencies; incomprehensible; as, it is inconceivable 
to us how the will acts in producing muscular mo- 
_ tion. 
in/eon-céiv/a-ble-ness, n. The quality of being 
~ inconceivable; incomprehensibility. 
En/eon-céiv/a-bly, adv. In a manner beyond 
comprehension, or beyond the reach of human in- 
~ tellect. 


in/eon-cép/ti-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and concep- 


~ tible.] Inconceivable. _[Obs.] +> Hale. 
in’/eon-gérn/ing,«. Unimportant; trifling. [ Obs.] 
“ Trifling and inconcerning matters.” Fuller. 


In/eon-cinne’, a. Unsuitable. [Obs.] Cudworth. 
in/eon-cin/ni-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and concin- 
nity ; Lat. inconcinnitas.] Want of concinnity, con- 

_ gruousness, or proportion; unsuitableness. [Obs.] 

In/eon-cin/nows, a. [Lat. inconcinnus.] [Obs.] 

1. Not concinnous; unsuitable. Cudworth. 
2. Not agreeable to the ear; discordant; disso- 

. nant. 

In/eon-elid/ent, a. [Prefix in, not, and conclu- 
dent ; It. inconcludente, Fr. inconcluant.] Not in- 
ferring a conclusion or consequence. [ Obs.] Ayliffe. 

In/eon-eliid/ing, a, [Prefix in, not, and conclud- 

_ ing.] Inferring no consequence. [Obs.] Pearson. 

In/eon-eli/sive, a. [Prefix in, not, and conclusive. ] 
Not conclusive; leading to no conclusion; not clos- 
ing, concluding, or settling a point in debate, or a 
doubtful question; as, an argument or evidence is 
inconclusive when it does not exhibit the truth of a 
disputed case in such a manner as to satisfy the 

~ mind, and put an end to debate or doubt. 

In/eon-eli/sive-ly, adv. In an inconclusive man- 
ner. 

In’con-elii/sive-ness, 7. 

~ inconclusive. 

In/con-edet!, a. [Lat. prefix in, not, and concoc- 
tus, p. p. of concoquere. See Concoct, v.] Incon- 
cocted. [Obs.] 
n/eon-eoet/ed, a. [Prefix in, not, and concocted. ] 
Not concocted or fully digested; not matured; un- 
ripened. [Obs.] Bacon. 
n/eon-e6¢/tion (-k5k/shun), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and concoction.] The state of being indigested; 


The quality of being 


~ unripeness; immaturity. [Obs.] Bacon. 
In/con-efir/ring, a. Not concurring; not agree- 
~ing. [Lare.] Browne. 


In/eon-etis/si-ble, a. [Lat. prefix in, not, and 
concussibilis, that can be shaken. See CONCUSSION. ] 
Not concussible; unable to be shaken. Reynolds. 

n/eon-dén/sa-bil/i-ty, n. [It. incondensabilita.] 
The quality of being incondensable. 

In/con-dén/sa-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and con- 
densable.| Not condensable; incapable of conden- 
sation, or of being made more dense or compact. 

In-e6n/dite (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. inconditus, 
from prefix in, not, and conditus, p. p. of condere, 
to put or join together; It. trcondito. See Conpt- 
vT10N.] Inartificial; rude; unpolished; irregular. 
[ Obs. J. Philips. 

n/eon-di/tion-al (-kon-dish/un-al), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and conditional; Fr. inconditionnel.]| Not 
conditional; without any condition, exception, or 
limitation; absolute; unlimited. [Obs.] See Un- 
CONDITIONAL. Browne. 

In/eon-di/tion-ate, a. [Prefix in, not, and condi- 
tionate; Fr. inconditionné.] Not limited or re- 
strained by conditions; absolute. [Qbs.] Boyle. 

n/¢on-f6rm/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and con- 
formable; It. inconformabile.] Not conformable; 
unconformable. [Obs.] Heylin. 

in/eon-form/i-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and con- 
Sormity ; Fr. inconformité.| Want of conformity ; 
incompliance with the practice of others, or with 
the requisitions of law, rule, or custom; non-con- 
formity. [Obs.] Abp. Laud. 

n/eon-fiised’, a. Not confused; distinct. [Obs.] 
n/con-fii/sion (-fi/zhun), mn. [Prefix in, not, and 
confusion ; Fr. inconfusion.] Freedom from confu- 
~ Sion; distinctness. [Obs.] Bacon. 
in/eon-géal’/a-ble, a. peren im, not, and con- 
gealable ; Lat. incongelabilis.} Not congealable; 

_ incapable of being frozen. 

in/eon-géal’a-ble-ness, n. The quality of being 

~ incongealable. 

in/eon-gé/ni-al, a. Not congenial; not of a like 

_ hature; unsuitable; uncongenial. 

In/eon-Sé@/ni-al/i-ty, n. The quality of being un- 
congenial; unlikeness of nature; unsuitableness; 
uncongeniality. 

In-e6n/gru-enge, 2. [Lat. incongruentia, Sp. in- 
conyruencia, It. incongruenza.] The quality of be- 
ing incongruent; want of congruence, adaptation, 
or agreement; unsuitableness. [Rare.] Boyle. 
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In-edn/eru-ent, a. [Prefix in, not, and congru- 
ent; Lat. incongruens, It. & Sp. incongruente.] 
_ Not congruent; unsuitable; inconsistent. Llyot. 
In/ceon-gru/i-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and congruty ; 
Fr. incongruité, It. incongruita, Sp. incongruidad.} 
1. The quality of being incongruous; want of 
congruity; unsuitableness of one thing to another ; 
inconsistency ; impropriety. 

The fathers make use of this acknowledgment of the incon- 
gruity of images to the Deity, from thence to prove the incon- 
gruity of the worship of them. Stillingfleet. 

2. Disagreement of parts; want of symmetry. 
[ Obs.] Donne. 

In-edn/gru-otts, a. [Prefix in, not, and congruous ; 
Lat. incongruus, It. & Sp. incongruo, Fr. incongru.} 
Not congruous to a standard or end; not recipro- 
cally agreeing; not capable of being harmonized; 
not readily assimilating; unsuitable; not fitting; 
inconsistent; improper. ‘‘/ncongruous mixtures of 


opinion.” J. Taylor. ‘Made up of incongruous 
parts.” Macaulay. 


Incongruous numbers (Arith.), two numbers, which, 
with respect to a third, are such that their difference 
ean not be divided by it without a remainder, the two 
numbers being said to be incongruous with respect to the 
third. 

Syn.—Inconsistent; unsuitable; unsuited; inappro- 
priate; unfit; improper. See INCONSISTENT. 

In-e6n/gru-otis-ly, adv. In an incongruous man- 
ner; unsuitably; unfitly; improperly. 
In-e6n/gru-otis-mess, 7. The state or quality of 
_ being incongruous. 
In/eon-néet/ed, a. Not connected; unconnected. 
_ [| Rare.] Warburton. 
in/con-née/tion, n. [Prefix in and connection; Fr. 
inconnexion, Sp. inconexion.] Want of connection; 
_ loose, disjointed state; disconnection. Bp. Hall. 
In/eon-néx/ed-ly, adv. [Prefix in, not, and con- 
nexed, p. p. of connex, q. v.] Without connection. 
S.J Browne. 
In-e6n/scion-a-ble (-kén/shun-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and conscionable.| Having no sense of good 
and evil; unconscionable. [Obs.] Spenser. 
In-e6n/se-queng¢ge, n. [Fr. inconséquence, It. in- 
conseguenza, Sp. trconsecuencia, Lat. inconsequen- 
tia.| The quality of being inconsequent; want of 
just inference; inconclusiveness. Stillingfleet. 
In-edn/se-quent, a. [Prefix in, not, and conse- 
quent ; Fr. inconséquent, It. inconsequente, Sp. in- 
consecuente, Lat. inconsequens.} 

1. Not following from the premises; not regular- 
ly inferred; invalid; not characterized by logical 
method; illogical. ‘‘ Loose and inconsequent con- 
jectures.” Browne. 

2. Not acting in accordance with precedents, or as 
circumstances might seem to demand; inconsistent. 

In-e6n/se-quén/tial (-kwtn/shal), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and consequential. } 

1. Not regularly following from the premises. 

2. Not of consequence; not of importance; of lit- 
tle moment. Chesterfield. 

In-¢6n/se-quén/ti-al/i-ty (-kwen/shi-il/i-ty), n. 
State of being inconsequential. 
In-eon/se-quén/tial-ly, adv. 
sequence or deduction. 
In-¢6n/se-quent-ness, 7. 
inconsequent. 
n/eon-sid/er-a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and con- 
siderable ; Sp. inconsiderable, It. inconsiderabile. ] 
Not considerable ; unworthy of consideration or no- 
tice; unimportant; small; trivial; as, an inconsider- 
able distance; an inconsiderable quantity or degree ; 
. inconsiderable value. 
in/¢eon-sid/er-a-ble-ness, n. The quality of being 
inconsiderable; small importance. 
n/eon-sid/er-a-bly, adv. In an inconsiderable 
~ manner or degree; to asmall amount; very little. 
in/eon-sid/er-a-¢y, n. The quality of being incon- 
siderate; inconsiderateness; thoughtlessness ; want 


Without regular 
The quality of being 


_ of consideration. [Obs.] Chesterfield. 
in/eon-sid/er-ange, n. Want of consideration. 
 . [ Obs. ] Cockeram. 


in/eon-sid/er-ate, a. [Prefix in, not, and consid- 
erate; Lat. inconsideratus, It. inconsiderato, Sp. 
inconsiderado, Fr. inconsidéré. } 

1. Not considerate; not attending to the circum- 
stances which regard safety or propriety; not re- 
garding propriety, or the rights or feelings of others; 
hasty; careless; thoughtless; heedless; as, the 
young are generally inconsiderate. 

2. Proceeding from heedlessness ; rash; as, incon- 
siderate conduct, 

Syn.—Thoughtless; inattentive; inadvertent; heed- 
less; negligent; improvident; careless; imprudent; in- 

% discreet; incautious; injudicious; rash; hasty. 

In/¢eon-sid/er-ate-ly, adv. In an inconsiderate 
manner; without due consideration or regard to 
consequences; heedlessly; carelessly; rashly; im- 

~ prudently. 

in/con-sid/er-ate-mess, n. The quality of being 
inconsiderate ; want of due regard to consequences ; 
carelessness; thoughtlessness; inadvertence; inat- 
tention; imprudence. Tillotson. 
n/¢con sid/er-a/tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and con- 
sideration; Fr. inconsidération, Sp. inconsidera- 
cion, It. inconsiderazione, Lat. inconsideratio.] 
Want of due consideration; inattention to conse- 
quences; inconsiderateness. Bp. Taylor. 
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INCONSUMABLY 
In/eon-sist/ence, ) 7. 

n/ton-sist/en-cy, 

tenza. 

1. The quality of being inconsistent; discordance 
in respect to sentiment or action; such contrariety 
between two things that both can not exist or be 
true together; disagreement. 

There is a perfect inconsistency between that which is of 
debt and that which is of free gift. South. 

2. Absurdity in argument or narration; irrecon- 
cilability in the parts of a statement, argument, or 
narration. Q 

3. Want of agreement or uniformity ; incongruity ; 
unsteadiness ; changeableness; as, the inconsistency 
of a man with himself. ; 

Mutability of temper, and inconsistency with ourselves, is the 
greatest weakness of human nature. dison. 

In/con-sist/ent, a. [Prefix in, not, and consistent ; 
Fr. inconsistant, It. & Sp. inconsistente.] 

1. Not consistent; irreconcilable in conception or 
in fact; discordant; at variance, especially as re- 
gards character, sentiment, or action; incompatible ; 
incongruous. - 

Compositions of this nature show that wisdom and virtue 
are far from being inconsistent with politeness and good hu- 
mor. Addison. 

2. Not exhibiting conformity of sentiment, stead- 
iness to principle, &c.; unequal; fickle; change- 
able; as, men are often inconsistent as to their con- 
duct, or with themselves. 

Syn.—Incompatible ; incongruous ; irreconcilable ; 
discordant; repugnant; contradictory. — INCONSISTENT, 
INCONGRUOUS, INCOMPATIBLE. ‘Things are incongruous 
when they are not suited to each other, so that their union 
is unbecoming; zmconststent when they are opposed to 
each other, so as to render it improper or wrong; icom- 
patible when they can not co-exist, and it is therefore 
impossible to unite them. Habitual levity of mind is 
incongruous with the profession of a clergyman; it is 
inconsistent with his ordination vows; it is zwcompatible 
with his permanent usefulness. Jncongruity attaches to 
the modes and qualities of things; incompatibility at- 
taches to their essential attributes ; i7consistency attaches 
to the actions, sentiments, &c., of men. 

You still approve some absent place; 

The present’s ever in disgrace; 

And such your special inconsistence, 

Make the chief merit in the distance. Horace, Trans. 


Arms, through the vanity and brainless rage 
Of those that bear them, in whatever cause, 
Seem most at variance with all moral good, 
And incompatible with serious thought. Cowper. 
in/eon-sist/ent-ly, adv. In an inconsistent man- 
ner; incongruously ; without steadiness or uni- 
formity. 
n/eon-sist/ent-ness, 7. 
_ inconsistency. [Obs 
in/eon-sist/ing, a. Inconsistent. [Obs.] Dryden. 
n/eon-sol’/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and consol- 
able; Fr. & Sp. inconsolable, It. tnconsolabile, Lat. 
inconsolabilis.| Not console ble ; not to be consoled; 
_ grieved beyond susceptibility of comfort. 
In/eon-s0l/a-ble-ness, n. State of being inconsol- 
» able. Scott. 
In/eon-s6l/a-bly, adv. Ina manner or degree that 
does not admit of consolation. 
Bea eam n. [Prefix in, not, and conso- 
nance. 
1. Want of consonance or harmony of action or 
thought; disagreement; inconsistency. 
2. (Mus.) Disagreement of sounds; discordance; 


[Fr, inconsistance, Sp. in- 
consistencia, It. imconsis- 


Want of consistency; 
More. 


discord, Busby. 
In-edn/so-nan-¢y, nm. 1. Disagreement ; incon- 
sistency. 


2. (Mus.) Disagreement of sounds; discordance. 
In-¢6n/so-nant, a. [Prefix in, not, and consonant ; 
Lat. inconsonans.] Not consonant or agreeing; in- 
consistent; discordant. 
Taconlp one olay adv. Inconsistently; discord- 
antly. 
n/eon-spie/iti-otis, a. [Prefix in, not, and con- 
spicuous; Lat. inconspicuus,] Not conspicuous; 
hardly discernible. 
in/con-spie/a-otis-ly, adv. In an inconspicuous 
~ Manner, 
In-con-spie/ii-otis-mess, 7. 
inconspicuous. 
In-e6n/stan-¢y,n. [Fr. inconstance, Sp. inconstan- 
cia, It. inconstanza, incostanza, Lat. inconstantia.] 
1. The quality of being inconstant; want of con- 
stancy; mutability; fickleness. 
2. Want of uniformity ; dissimilitude. Woodward. 
In-e6n/stant, a. [Prefix in, not, and constant ; Fr. 
inconstant, Sp. inconstante, It. inconstante, incos- 
tante, Lat. inconstans. | 
1. Not constant; subject to change of opinion, in- 
clination, or purpose; not firm in resolution; un- 
steady; fickle; capricious;—said of persons; as, 
inconstant in love or friendship. 
2. Changeable; variable; — said of things. ‘‘ The 
inconstant moon.” Shak. 
Syn. — Mutable; fickle; volatile; unsteady; unstable; 
changeable; variable. 
In-eén/stant-ly, adv. In an inconstant manner; 
. not steadily. 
In/eon-stim/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and consum- 
able; It. inconsumabile.] Not consumable; incapa- 
_ ble of being wasted or spent. 
in/¢eon-stim/a-bly, adv. In an inconsumable man- 
ner, 


The state of being 





a 


INCONSUMMATE 


In/eon-stim/mate, a. [Prefix in, not, and con- 
summate; Lat. inconsummatus, Fr. inconsommé.] 
Not consummate ; not finished; not complete. 

‘eon-sttm/mate-ness, n. State of being incon- 
summate, or not complete. 

In/eon-simp’ti-ble, a. [Lat. prefix in, not, and 
consumere, to consume; Fr. inconsomptible. } Not 
-consumptible ; not to be spent, wasted, or destroyed 
by fire. [Obs.] Digby. 
/eon-tim/i-nate, a. [Prefix in, not, and con- 
taminate ; Lat. incontaminatus, It. incontaminato, 
Sp. incontaminado, Fr. incontaminé.| Not contam- 
inated or defiled; pure. Moore. 
/eon-tam/i-nate-ness, 7”. Uncorrupted state. 

In-e6n/ten-ta/tion, n. State of being discontent- 
ed; dissatisfaction; discontent. [Obs.] Goodwin. 
n/eon-tést/a-bil'i-ty, n. The state or quality of 
being incontestable. 

In/eon-tést/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and contest- 
able; Fr. & Sp. incontestable, It. incontestabile.]} 
Not contestable; not to be disputed; not admitting 
debate ; too clear to be controverted; incontroverti- 
ble; as, incontestable evidence, truth, or facts. 

Syn.—Incontrovertible; indisputable; irrefragable ; 
undeniable; unquestionable; indubitable. 

In/eon-tést/a-ble-ness, n. The quality of being 
incontestable; incontestability. 

n/eon-tést/a-bly, adv. In a manner to preclude 
debate ; indisputably ; incontrovertibly ; indubi- 


tably. 
n/eon-tést/ed, a. Uncontested. Addison. 
n/eon-tig/ii-otis, a. [Prefix in, not, and contig- 
uous ; Lat. incontiguus, Fr. incontigu.] Not con- 
tiguous; not adjoining; not touching or in contact ; 


separate. Boyle. 
n/eon-tig/ti-otis-ly, adv. Not contiguously; sep- 
arately. 


In-edn/tinenge, )n. [Fr. incontinence, Pr. & It. 

In-edn/ti-nen-¢y, incontinenza, Sp. & Pg. tn- 
continencia, Lat. incontinentia. ] 

1. Incapacity to hold; hence, incapacity to hold 
back or restrain; the quality of being incontinent; 
want of restraint of the passions or appetites; in- 
dulgence of lust; lewdness. ‘‘ From the rash hand 
of bold incontinence.” Milton. 

2. (Med.) The inability of any of the animal or- 
gans to restrain the natural evacuations, so that the 
discharges are involuntary. 

In-e6n/ti-nent, a. [Prefix in, not, and continent ; 
Fr. incontinent, Sp., Pg., & It. incontinente, Pr. 
encontenen, Lat. incontinens.] 

1. Not continent; not restraining the passions or 
appetites, particularly the sexual appetite; indul- 
ging lust without restraint, or in violation of law; 
unchaste; lewd. 

2. (Med.) Unable to restrain natural evacuations. 
In-e6n/ti-nent, ». One whois unchaste. B.Jon. 
In-e6n/ti-nent, adv. Incontinently; instantly ; im- 

mediately. [Obs.] 


He says he will return incontinent. Shak. 


In-edn/tinent-ly, adv. 1. Without due restraint 
of the passions or appetites; unchastely. 

2. Immediately ; at once; suddenly. [ Antiquated. ] 

Immediately he sent word to Athens that he would incon- 
tinently come hither with a host of men. Goldyng. 

In/con-triet/ed, a. Not contracted; not short- 
ened; uncontracted. Blackwall, 
In/eon-trdVla-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and con- 
trollable; Fr. incontrdlable.} Not controllable; in- 
capable of being controlled, restrained, or governed; 
uncontrollable. Walsh. 
n/eon-trol/la-bly, adv. In a manner that admits 
of no control. 
In-edn/tro-vért/i-bil’i-ty, n. 
tion of being incontrovertible. 
In-e6n/tro-vért/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and con- 
trovertible; Sp. incontrovertible, It. incontroverti- 
bile, Fr. incontroversable.] Not controvertible; too 
clear or certain to admit of dispute; indisputable. 
In-e6n/tro-vért/i-bly, adv. Ina manner or to a 
degree that precludes debate or controversy. 
-‘In/eon-vén/ien¢ge | (Synop., §180), n. [Lat. in- 
n/€on-vén/ien-cy convenientia, Sp. imconve- 
niencia, It. inconvenienza, Fr. inconvenance, incon- 
vénient.] 

1. The quality of being inconvenient; want of 
convenience ; unfitness ; unsuitableness ; inexpe- 
dience. 

They ® stars against the inconveniences, not the unlawful- 
ness, of Popish apparel. Hooker. 

2. That which gives trouble or uneasiness; dis- 
advantage; any thing that disturbs quiet, impedes 
prosperity, or increases the difficulty of action or 
success; as, one great inconvenience of human life 
is the want of money and the means of obtaining it. 


Syn.—Incommodiousness; disadvantage; disquict; 
uneasiness ; disturbance; annoyance ; molestation ; 
trouble. 

In/eon-vén/ienge, v. f. To bring to inconvenience ; 
to occasion inconvenience to; to incominode; as, to 
inconvenience one’s self or a neighbor. 

In/eon-vén/ient (in/kon-vén/yent), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and convenient; Lat. inconveniens, It. & Sp. 
inconveniente, Fr. inconvenant. | 

1. Not becoming or suitable; unfit; inexpedient. 

2. Serving to produce inconyenience ; giving 


The state or condi- 
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trouble or uneasiness; increasing the difficulty of 
progress or success ; incommodious ; disadvanta- 
geous; inopportune; as, an inconvenient house, gar- 
ment, custom, arrangement of business, and the 
like. 
The principal sum might be called for at an inconvenient 
time. W. Scott. 
In/eon-vén/ient-ly, adv. In an inconvenient man- 
ner; unsuitably; incommodiously ; unseasonably. 
In/eon-vérs/a-ble, a. feces in, not, and con- 
versable ; Sp. inconversable, It. inconversabile.| Not 
conversable ; incommunicative ; unsocial; reserved ; 
unconversable. 
In-e6n/ver-sant, a. Not conversant; not acquaint- 
ed; not versed; unfamiliar. 
in/eon-vért/i-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being 
inconvertible; not capable of being exchanged for, 
or converted into, something else; as, the inconvert- 
tbility of bank notes or other currency into gold or 
silver. Walsh. 
n/eon-vért/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and convert- 
ible ; Fr. & Sp. inconvertible, Lat. inconvertibilis. | 
Not convertible; not capable of being transmuted 
or changed into something else; as, one metal is 
tnconvertible into another; bank notes are some- 
times tnconvertible into specie. Walsh. 
In-ceon-vért/i-ble-ness, x. Inconvertibility. 
In/eon-viet/ed-ness, n. State of being not con- 
victed. [0Obs.] More. 
n/eon-vin’/¢i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and convin- 
cible; It. inconvincibile, Sp. inconvencible.| Not 
convincible; incapable of being convinced; not ca- 
pable of conviction. 
iIn/con-vin/¢i-bly, adv. 
ting of conviction. 
In-e0/ny, or In-e6n’/y,a. [Prob. from prefix in, 
not, and con, conne, to know. Cf, Conny and CAN- 
Nny.] Unlearned; artless; pretty; delicate. [Obs.] 
Most sweet jests! most incony vulgar wit! Shak. 
In-e6r’po-ral, a. [Prefix in, not, and corporal ; 
Lat. éncorporalis, It. incorporale, Pr. & Sp. incor- 
poral, Fr. incorporel.| Not consisting of matter or 
body; immaterial; incorporeal. [Obs.] Raleigh. 
In-e6r’/po-ral/i-ty, n. (Lat. tncorporalitas, Fr. 
incorporalité, It. incorporalita.] The quality of 
being incorporal ; immateriality ; incorporeality. 
Obs.] Bailey. 
In-e6r/po-ral-ly, adv. Without matter or a body; 
immaterially; incorporeally. [Obds.] 
In-e6r’/po-rate, a. [Prefix in, not, and corporate ; 
Lat. incorporatus, p. p. of incorporare ; It. incor- 
porato, Sp. incorporado, Fr. incorporé. See infra.) 
1. Not consisting of matter; not having a material 


In a manner not admit- 


ody. 
2 United in one body; associated; mixed, 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds 
Had been incorporate. Shak. 

3. Not incorporated; not existing as a corpora- 
tion; as, an incorporate banking association, or 
other society. 

In-¢e6r’/po-rate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. INCORPORATED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. INCORPORATING.] [Lat. incorpo- 
rare, incorporatum, from prefix in, not, and corpus, 
corporis, body; It. incorporare, Pr. & Sp. incorpo- 
rar, Fr. incorporer.] 

1. To form into a body; to combine, as different 
ingredients, into one mass; to place or fix into a 
consistent mass; as, to incorporate drugs. 

2. To unite with a material body; to give a ma- 
terial form to; to embody. 

The idolaters, who worshiped their images as gods, supposed 
some spirit to be incorporated therein. Stillingfleet. 

3. To unite with a substance or mass already 
formed or in being; as, to incorporate copper with 
silver. 

4. To unite intimately; to combine into a struc- 
ture or organization, whether material or mental; 
as, to incorporate subjected provinces into the com- 
munity of the conquerors ; to tncorporate plagia- 
risms into one’s work. 

5. To form into a legal body, or body politic; to 
constitute into a corporation recognized by law, as 
a person with special functions, rights, and duties; 
as, to incorporate a bank, a railroad company, and 
the like. 

In-¢eé6r/po-rate, v.i. To unite so as to make a part 
of another body; to be mixed or blended; to grow 
into ;— usually followed by with. 

Painters’ colors and ashes do better incorporate with oil. Bacon. 

In-¢e6r/po-ra/tion, n. [Lat. incorporatio, Fr. in- 
corporation, Pr. incorporacio, Sp. incorporacion, 
It. incorporazione. | 

1. The act of ineorporating, or the state of being 
incorporated. 

2. The union of different ingredients in one mass ; 
mixture; combination. 

3. Combination into a structure or organization ; 
association; intimate union; as, the incorporation 
of conquered countries into the Roman republic. 

4. (Law.) The formation of a legal or political 
body by the union of individuals, constituting an 
artificial person, and having the capacity of perpet- 
ual succession. 

5. (Med.) A mixture or combination of medicines 
with liquids or soft substances in order to give them 
a certain degree of consistence. 
n/eor-pd/re-al (89), a. [Prefix in, not, and corpo- 








INCORRUPTION 


real; Lat. incorporeus, It. & Sp. incorporeo. Cf. 
INCORPORAL. ] 

1. Not corporeal; not consisting of matter; not 

having a material body; immaterial. 
Thus incorporeal spirits to smaller forms 
Reduced their shapes immense. Hilton. 

2. (Law.) Existing only in contemplation of law; 
not capable of actual visible seizin or possession; 
not being an object of sense; intangible. 

Incorporeal hereditament, a right issuing out of a thing 
corporeal (whether real or personal), or concerning or 
annexed to or exercisable within the law. See Hrrrprt- 
AMENT. Blackstone. 

Syn. — Immaterial; unsubstantial; bodiless; spiritual. 


In/eor-pd/re-al-igm, n. Immateriality; state of 


_ Spiritual existence. Cudworth. 
In/¢or-p0/re-al-ist, 2. One who believes in incor- 
porealism. Cudworth. 


n/eor-p0/re-al-ly, adv. In anincorporeal manner ; 
without body; immaterially. 

In-e6r/po-ré/i-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and corpo- 
reity ; Fr. incorporcité, Pr. incorporeitat, Sp. incor- 
poreidad, It. incorporeita.] The quality of being 
incorporeal; immateriality. 

In-eérpse’, v.¢. [Prefix i and O. Eng. corpse, a 


body, now a dead body.}] ‘Tl’o unite into a body; to 
incorporate. bes. Shak. 
n/eor-réet/, a. refix im, not, and correct; Fr. 


incorrect, Sp. incorrecto, It. incorretto, Lat. incor- 
rectus. | 

1. Not correct; not according to a copy or model, 
or to established rules; inaccurate; faulty. 

The piece, you think, is incorrect. Pope. 

2. Not in accordance with the truth; inaccurate; 
not exact; as, an incorrect statement, narration, or 
calculation. 

3. Not accordant with the rule of duty or of 
morality; not duly regulated or subordinated. 


It shows a will most incorrect to heaven. 
Syn.— Inaccurate; erroneous; wrong; faulty. 


In/eor-rée/tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and correction ; 
Fr. incorrection, Sp. incorreccion.] Want of cor- 
rection, restraint, or discipline. [Obs.]  Arnway. 
n/eor-réet/ly, adv. In an incorrect manner; in- 
accurately; not exactly; as, a writing incorrectly 
copied; testimony incorrectly stated. 
n/eor-réet/mess, n. The quality of being incor- 
rect; want of conformity to truth or to a standard; 
inaccuracy ; as, incorrectness may consist in defect 
or in redundance. 


Shak. 


In-e6r/re-spond/ence, )n. Wantof correspond- 

In-edr/re-spond/en-¢cy, ence; disagreement; 
disproportion. [Rare.]} 

In-e6r/re-spoénd/ing, a. Not corresponding; dis- 
agreeing. [ Rare.) Coleridge. 


In-e6r/ri-Sibili-ty, n. [Fr. incorrigibilité, It. 
incorrigibilita, Sp. incorrigibilidad, incorregibi- 
eee The quality of being incorrigible, or de- 
praved beyond correction; hopeless depravity. 

In-e6r/ri-gi-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and corrigible ; 
Fr. incorrigible, Sp. incorrigible, incorregible, It. 
incorrigibile.| Not corrigible; incapable of being 
corrected or amended; bad beyond correction; irre- 
claimable; as, incorrigible error, or an incorrigible 
drunkard. 

In-eér/ri-Si-ble-ness, n. 
incorrigible; incorrigibility. 

In-edr/ri-gi-bly, adv. In an incorrigible manner ; 

_ irreclaimably. 

In/eor-r6d/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and corrodible. | 
Incapable of being corroded, 
n/eor-ript’,a. [Prefix in, not, and corrupt; Lat. 
incorruptus, Sp. incorrupto, It. incorrotto. | 

1. Not affected with corruption or decay; unim- 
paired; not marred or spoiled. 

2. Not defiled or depraved ; pure; sound; un- 

_ tainted; above the influence of bribes. Milton. 

In/eor-riipt/ed, a. Uncorrupted. [Obs.] Whitehead. 

in/eor-ript/i-bility, n. [Fr. incorruptibilité, 
Pr. incorruptibilitat, Sp. incorruptibilidad, It incor- 
ruttibilita, Lat. incorruptibilitas.] The quality of 

_ being incorruptible; incapability of corruption. 

In/eor-riipt/i-ble,a. [Prefix in, not, and corrupt- 
ible; Fr. & Sp. incorruptible, It. incorruttibile, Lat. 
incorruptibilis. } 

1. Not corruptible; incapable of corruption, de- 
cay, or dissolution; as, gold is incorruptible ; spirits 
are supposed to be incorruptible. 

Our bodies shall be changed into incorruptible and immor- 
tal substances. Wake. 

2. Incapable of being bribed; inflexibly just and 

_ upright. ; 

in/eor-riipt/i-ble, n. (Zccl. Hist.) One of a relig- 
ious sect which arose in Alexandria, in the reign of 
the Emperor Justinian, the most prominent article of 
whose belief was, that the body of Christ was incor- 
Yuptible, and from the time of his conception was 
incapable of change or alteration, even by natural 
appetites and passions, so that he suffered hunger, 
thirst, pain, and the like, only in appearance. 

In/eor-riipt/i-ble-mess, n. The quality of being 

_ incorruptible, or not liable to decay. Boyle. 

In/eor-ript/i-bly, adv. In an incorruptible man- 
ner. 

In/cor-riip’tion (-kor-ttip/shun), ». [Prefix in, 
not, and corruption; Fr. incorruption, Sp. incor- 


The quality of being 
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INCORRUPTIVE 


rupcion, It. incorruzione, Lat. incorruptio.] The 
condition of being incorrupt; absence of corrup- 
tion; exemption from corruption. 

It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption. 

1 Cor. xv. 42. 
In/eor-riipt/ive, a. [Prefix in, not, and corruptive ; 
Lat. incorruptivus.| Not liable to corruption or 
decay. Akenside. 
In/eor-riipt/ly, adv. Without corruption. ‘To 
demean themselves incorruptly.” Milton. 
in/eor-riipt/ness,n. 1. The quality of exemption 
from decay or corruption. 

2. Purity of mind or manners; probity ; integrity ; 
honesty. Woodward. 

In-eras/sate, v. ft. [imp. & p. p. INCRASSATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INCRASSATING.] - [Lat. incrassare, 
incrassatum, from prefix in and crassus, thick; Sp. 
incrasar, Fr. incrasser.] 

1. To make thick or thicker; to thicken. 

2. (Pharmacy.) To make thicker by the mixture 
of other substances less fluid, or by evaporating the 
thinner parts ;— said of fluids. 

Acids dissolve or-attenuate; alkalies precipitate or_incras- 
te. Newton. 
To become thick or thicker. 
In-eras/sate, a. ([Lat. incrassatus, p. p. of in- 
In-eras/sa-ted, crassare. See supra.] 

1. Made thick or fat; thickened; inspissated. 

2. (Bot.) Thickened; becoming thicker. Martyn. 

In/eras-sa/tion, n. [Fr. incrassation.] 

1. The act of thickening, or becoming thick or 
thicker. 

2. The state of being incrassated, or made thick; 


Sai 
In-erais/sate, v. Z. 


inspissation. Browne. 
In-eras’sa-tive, a, Having the quality of thick- 
ening. Harvey. 
In-eras’/sa-tive, n. That which has the power to 
thicken. Harvey. 
In-eréas/a-ble, a. Capable of being increased or 
augmented. Sherwood. 
In-eréas/a-ble-ness, n. The quality of being in- 
creasable. 


In-eréase’, v.i. [imp. & p.p. INCREASED (-kreest/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INCREASING.] [Lat. increscere, from 
prefix in and crescere, to grow; Norm. Fr. encrecer, 
n. encres, O. Fr. encroistre, n. encrois, encroist, 
encreis, Pr. encreisser, It. increscere. Of. DE- 
CREASE. ] 

1. To become greater in bulk, quantity, number, 
degree, value, intensity, authority, reputation, &c.; 
to grow; to augment; to advance. 

The waters increased and bore up the ark. Gen. vii. 17. 
He must increase, but I must decrease. Johmiii. 30. 
The heavens forbid 
But that our loves and comforts should increase, 
Even as our days do grow. Shak. 

2. To multiply by the production of young; to be 
fertile or fruitful. 

Fishes are more numerous or increasing than beasts or birds, 
as appears by their numerous spawn. Hale. 

Increasing function (Math.), a function whose value 
increases when that of the variable increases, and de- 
creases when the latter is diminished. 

Syn.—To enlarge; extend; grow; swell; multiply; 
augment; advance. —To INCREASE, ENLARGE, EXTEND. 
Enlarge implies to make larger or broader in size. #z- 
tend marks the progress of enlargement beyond wider 
boundaries. Jnerease denotes enlargement by growth 
and accession, as in the case of plants. A kingdom is 
enlarged by the addition of new territories; the mind is 
enlarged by knowledge. A kingdom is extended when its 
boundaries are carried to a greater distance from the 
center. A man's riches, honors, knowledge, &c., are 77- 
creased by accessions which are made from time to time. 

Great objects make 
Great minds, enlarging as their views enlarge, 


Those still more godlike, as these more divine. Young. 
The wise, extending their inquiries wide, 

See how both states are by connection tied; 

Fools view but part, and not the whole survey, 

So crowd existence all into a day. Jenyns. 


May they increase as fast, and spread their boughs, 
As the high fame of their great owner grows. Waller. 
In-eréase’, v. ¢t. To augment or make greater in 
bulk, quantity, or amount; to improve in quality; 
to extend; to lengthen; to spread; to aggravate. 


I will increase the famine. Ezek. vy. 16. 
Make denials 
Increase your services. Shak. 


In-eréase’, or In/eréase (115) (Synop., § 130), 2. 
1. Augmentation; a growing larger in size, ex- 
tent, quantity, number, intensity, value, &c. 
Of the increase of his government and peace there shall be 


no end. Waris. c. 
As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on. Shak. 
2. That which results from augmentation or 
growth; that which is added to the original stock; 
produce; profit; interest. 

Take thou no usury of him, or increase; but fear thy 
God. Lev. xxv. 36. 
Let them not live to taste this land’s increase. Shak. 

3. Progeny; issue; offspring. 
All the increase of thy house shall die in the flower of their 

age. 1 Sam. ii. 35. 

4. Generation. [Obs.] Shak. 
5. (Astron.) The period of increasing light, or 
luminous phase; the waxing;—said of the moon, 
Seeds, hair, nails, hedges, and herbs will grow soonest if set 
_or cut in the increase of the moon. Bacon. 
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Syn. —Enlargement; extension; growth; increment; 
addition; accession. 


In-eréase/ful, a. Full of increase; abundant in 


produce. Shak. 
In-eréas/er, . One who, or that which, in- 
creases, : 
In-eréas/ing-ly, adv, In the way of growing; 
growingly. 


n/ere-ate’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. INCREATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. nN. INCREATING.] [Prefix in and SERGI To 

_ create within. imiared. Owe, 

In/ere-ate, a. [Prefix in, not, and create, created ; 

in/ere-a/ted, It. increato, Sp. increado, Fr. in- 
créé.]|_ Uncreated. [Rare.] ‘‘ Bright effluence of 
bright essence increate.” Milton. 

In-eréd/i-bil/i-ty, n. (Fr. incrédibilité, It. incredi- 
bilita, Sp. incredibilidad, Lat. incredibilitas.] The 
quality of being incredible, or of being too extraor- 
dinary to admit of belief. Dryden. 

In-eréd/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and credible; 
O. Fr. incrédible, N. Fr. incroyable, Sp. incredible, 
increible, It. incredibile, Lat. incredibilis.] Not 
credible ;. impossible to be believed; not to be cred- 
— ee extraordinary and improbable to admit of 

elief. 

Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you that 
God should raise the deed? Acts xxvi. 8. 

In-eréd/i-ble-ness, n. Incredibility. 

pee tye adv. In a manner to preclude be- 
lief. 

In/ere-dii/li-ty, n. [Fr. incrédulité, Pr. incredu- 
litat, Sp. ineredulidad, It. incredulita, Lat. incre- 
dulitas.) The quality of being incredulous; indis- 
position to believe; a withholding or refusal of be- 
lief; skepticism; unbelief; disbelief. 

Of every species of incredulity, religious unbelief is infi- 
nitely the most irrational. Buckminster. 

In-eréd/i-lowts (77), a. [Prefix in, not, and credu- 
lous; Lat. incredulus, It. & Sp. incredulo, Fr. in- 
crédule.| Not credulous; indisposed to admit the 
truth of what is related; skeptical. Bacon. 

In-eréd/ti-lotis-ly, adv. In an incredulous man- 
ner; with incredulity. 

In-eréd/ii-lotis-mess, n. Incredulity. 

In-erém/a-ble, a. [Lat. prefix in, not, and crema- 
bilis, combustible, from cremare, to burn.] Inca- 
pable of being burnt. [ Obs. ] Browne. 
n/ere-ma/tion, n. The act of burning a dead 

_ body. T. Campbell. 

In/ere-ment, n. [Lat. incrementum, It. & Sp. in- 
cremento, Fr. incrément. See INCREASE.] 

1. Increase; a growing in bulk, quantity, number, 
value, or amount; augmentation. 

A nation, to be great, ought to be compressed in its incre- 
ment by nations more civilized than itself. oleridge. 

2. Matter added ; increase; produce; production. 

3. (Math.) The increase of a variable quantity 
or fraction from its present value to its next ascend- 
ing value; the finite quantity, generally variable, by 
which a variable quantity is increased. 

4. (Rhet.) An amplification without strict climax, 
as in the following passage: ‘‘ Finally; brethren, 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report, ... think on these 
things.” Phil. iv. 8. 

Method of increment (Math.), a calculus founded on 
the properties of the successive values of variable quan- 
tities and their differences or increments. It differs from 
the method of fluxions in treating these differences as 
finite, instead of infinitely small, and is equivalent to the 
calculus of finite differences. 

In/ere-pate, v. t. [Lat. increpare, increpatum, to 
make a noise, to upbraid loudly, from prefix in, 
against, and crepare, to make a noise, to talk noi- 
sily; O. It. increpare, Pr., Sp., & Pg. increpar, O. 


_ Fr. incréper.] To chide; torebuke. [0Obs.] 

in/ere-pa’tion, x. [Lat. increpatio, O. Fr. incré- 
pation, Sp. increpacion, It. inerepazione.] A chid- 
ing; rebuke; reprehension. [Obs.] Hammond. 


In-erés/cent, a. [Lat. increscens, 
p. pr. of increscere ; It. increscente. 
See INCREASE. ] 

1. Increasing; growing ; augment- 
ing; swelling. 

2. (Her.) Increasing; on the in- 
crease ; hence, crescent-shaped; 
said of the moon. 

In-evést’, v. ¢. To adorn with a 
crest. [Rare.] Drummond, 

In-erim/i-nate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INCRIMINATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. INCRIMINATING.] [L. Lat. incrimi- 
nare; from Lat. prefix in, and criminare, criminari, 
to accuse one of acrime; from crimen, crime; Pr. 
incriminar, encriminar, Fr. incriminer.| To ac- 
cuse; to charge with a crime or fault; to criminate. 
n/eruy-én/tal, a. (Lat. incruentus, from prefix in, 
not, and cruentus, bloody. See CruENTOUsS.] Un- 
bloody; not attended with blood. [Obs.] Brevint. 

In-ertist’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INCRUSTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. INCRUSTING.] [Lat. incrustare, fr. pref. in and 
crustare, to cover with a crust; It. incrostare, Sp. in- 
crustar, Fr. incruster. See CRUSTATED.] To cover 
with a crust, or with a hard coat; to form a crust on 
the surface of; as, iron incrusted with rust; a ves- 
sel incrusted with salt. [Written also encrust.] 

To incrust. [Rare.] — Bacon. 


Increscent. 








INCUMBENT 


in/erus-ta/tion, n. (Lat. incrustatio, Fr. incrus- 

tation, Sp. incrustacion, It. incrustazione. See 
eared 

1. The act of incrusting, or the state of being in- 
crusted. 


2. A crust or coat of any thing on the surface of - 


“a body; a covering or inlaying of marble, mosaic, 
or other substance, attached by cramp-irons, cement, 
and the like. 

In-eriist/ment, nm. Incrustation. [Rare.] 
In-erys/tal-liz‘a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and crys- 
tallizable ; Fr. incristallisable, Sp. incristalizable, 
It. incristallizzabile.] Not erystallizable ; incapable 
of being formed into crystals; uncrystallizable. 
n/eu-bate, v.i. [imp. & p. p, INCUBATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. TeoueATiNG [Lat. incubare, incubatum 
to lie on, from prefix im and cubare, to lie down, | 
To sit, as on eggs for hatching. ; 
n/eu-ba/tion, n. [Lat. incubatio, Fr. incubation, 
Sp. incubacion, It. incubazione.] ; 
1. The act of sitting on eggs for the purpose of 
hatching young; the hatching of young from eggs 
by any process, | Ray. 
2. (Med.) The maturation of a contagious poison. 


Period of incubation, the period which elapses between 
Stppsure to a contagious disease and the attack resulting 
rom it. 


In’cu-ba/tor, x. A machine by means of which 
eggs are hatched by artificial heat, 
In-¢ti/ba-to-ry, a. Serving for incubation. 
In-etibe’, v.¢. To fix as ina cube; to secure firm- 
ly. [ Obs. ] Milton. 
In-eti/bi-tiire (53), . Incubation. [0bs.] 
In/eu-biis, n.; Eng. pl, iN/eu-BUs-Eg; Lat. pl. In/- 
€U-BI, [Lat., from incubare; It. & Sp. ineubo, Fr. 
incube, See INCUBATE. ] 
1. A demon or fiend; an imaginary being or fairy. 
Obs. Bp. Hat. 
2. (Med.) The nightmare; a sensation of a dis- 
tressing weight at the chest or stomach during 
sleep, and of an impossibility of motion, speech, or 
respiration, from which one wakes in terror after 
extreme anxiety; hence, generally, any oppressive 
or stupefying influence, Dunglison, 
In-etil/eate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INCULCATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. INCULCATING.] [Lat. inculcare, inculca- 
tum, to tread on, from prefix in and calcare, to tread, 
from calx, the heel; It. inculcare, Sp. inculcar, Fr. 
inculquer.] 'To impress by frequent admonitions; 
to teach and enforce by frequent repetitions; to 
urge on the mind; as, the Savior inculcates on his 
followers humility and forgiveness of injuries. 
in/eul-ea/tion, n. [Lat. inculcatio, Fr. inculca- 
tion, Sp. inculcacion, It. inculcazione.] The action 
of impressing by repeated admonitions. 
In-etil/ea-tor, or In/eul-ea/tor, n. One who in- 
culcates or enforces, ‘‘ The example and inculca- 
tor.” Boyle. 
In-etilk’, v.t. Toinculeate. [Obs.] Sir T. More. 
In-etil/pa-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and culpable ; Fr. 
& Sp. inculpable, It. inculpabile, Lat. inculpabilis.] 
Without fault; unblamable; blameless; not to be 


accused. South. 
In-etil/pa-ble-ness, n. Unblamableness; blame- 
lessness. Mountagu. 
In-etil’/pa-bly, adv. Unblamably. South. 


En-etil’ pate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INCULPATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. INCULPATING.] [L. Lat. inculpare, mncul- 
patum, from prefix in and culpa, fault; It. incol- 
pare, Sp. inculpar, Pr. encolpar, Fr. inculper, O. 
Fr. encoulper, encolper.) [A word of recent intro- 
duction. 

1. To bring or expose to blame; to blame; to cen- 
sure ; — opposed to exculpate. 
2. (Law.) To accuse of crime; to impute guilt to. 
ihn/eul-pa/tion, n. [Fr. inculpation, It. incolpa- 
zione.] Blame; censure; crimination. Jefferson. 

In-etil’/pa-to-ry, a. 1. Imputing blame. 

2. (Law.) Tending to establish guilt; accusatory ; 
criminatory. 

In-euilt’/, a. [Lat. incultus, from prefix in, not, and 
cultus, p. p. of colere, to till, cultivate; It. inculto, 
incolto, Sp. inculto, Fr. inculte.] Untilled; unenl- 


tivated. [Obs.] : Thomson. 
In-etil/ti-va'ted, a. Not cultivated, uncultivated. 
Obs. Sir T. Herbert. 


In-etil’ti-va/tion, n. Neglect or want of cultiva- 
tion. [Obs.] Berington. 
In-etilt/iire (in-ktlt/yyr, 53), n. [Prefix in, not, and 
culture; Fr. inculture, 8p. & L. Lat. incultwra.] 
Want or neglect of cultivation. [Obs.] _ Feltham. 
In-etiun/ben-¢y,n. [Sp. incumbencia, It. incum- 
benza, incombenza. ] 
1. The state of being incumbent; a lying or rest- 
ing on some uins: 
5. That which is incumbent; that which lies as a 
burden; a weight. 
3. That which is imposed, as a rule, a duty, or an 
obligation. 
4. (£ccl.) The state of holding, or being in pos- 
session of, a benefice, or of an office. 
These fines are to be paid to the bishop only during his in- 
cumbency. Swift, 
In-etim/bent, a. [Lat. incumbens, p. pr. of incum- 
bere, to lie down upon, from prefix in and cumbere, 
cubare, to lie down; Sp. incwmbente, It. incombente, 
Fr. incumbant.] 
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INCUMBENT 


1, Lying or resting upon. 

Lo move the incumbent load they try. Addison. 
Til the bright mountains prop the incumbent sky. Pope. 
2. Supported; buoyed up. . 

And fly incumbent on the dusky air. Milton. 

_ 3. Lying or resting, as duty or obliga- 
tion; imposed and emphatically urging or 
pressing to performance; indispensable. 

All men, truly zealous, will rhe those good 
works which are incumbent on all Christians. Sprat. 

4, (Bot.) Leaning or resting;—said of 
anthers when lying on the inner side of the 
filament, or of cotyledons when the radicle 
lies against the back of one of them. Gray. \j{j 
In-etim/bent, n. The person who is in gegiion of 
present possession of a benefice, or any Incumbent 
office. Cotyledon. 
In-eiim/’bent-ly, adv. In an incumbent manner. 
In-etim/’ber, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INCUMBERED; p. 

r. & vb. n. INCUMBERING.] [Prefix in and cumber ; 

r. encombrer, Pr. encombrar, It.ingombrare.] To 
burden with a load; toembarrass. See ENCUMBER. 

In-etim’/brange, n. [Written also encumbrance.] 
[O. Fr. encombrance. See supra.]} 

1. A burdensome and troublesome load; any 
thing that impedes motion or action, or renders it 
difficult or laborious; clog; impediment; embar- 
rassment. 

2. (Law.) A burden or charge upon property; a 
legal claim or lien upon an estate. 

In-etim/bran-¢ger, 2. (Law.) One who has an in- 
eumbrance, or some legal claim, lien, or charge on 
an estate. Kent. 

In-etim/brotis, a. [Pr. encombros, O. Fr. encom- 
breux.] Cumbersome ; troublesome. [ Obs.] Chaucer. 

En/eu-nab/it-la, n. pl. [Lat., cradle; prefix in and 
cunabula, from cun@, cradle.) (Bibliog.) Books 

printed during the early period of the art, generaliy 
confined to those which were printed before the 






year 1500. 
In-efir’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INCURRED (in-kfird’); 
Dp. pr. & vb. n. INCURRING (in-kfr/ring).] _[Lat. in- 


currere, to run into or toward; from prefix in and 
currere, to run; It. incorrere, Pr. encorrer, encorre, 
Pg. encorrer, Sp. incurrir, Fr. encourir, O. Fr. en- 
corre.} 

1. To meet or fall in with, as something from 
which inconvenience or harm is to be apprehended; 
to put one’s self in the way of; to expose one’s self 
to; to become liable or subject to; to bring down; 
to encounter. 

I know not what I shall incur to pass it, 
Having no warrant. Shak. 

2. To render liable or subject to; to occasion. 
[ Obs. and rare.] Chapman. 

In-efir’, v.i. To pass; to enter. [Obs. and rare.] 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies are invisible, 

and incur not to the eye. Bacon. 

In-etir/a-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. incurabilité, Sp. ineura- 
bilidad, It. incurabilita, L. Lat. incurabilitas.] The 
state of being incurable; insusceptibility of cure or 
remedy. Harvey. 

In-eitir’a-ble, a. role im, not, and curable; Fr., 
-Pr., & Sp. incurable, Pg. incuravel, It. incurabile, 
Lat. incwrabilis.] 

1. Not curable; incapable of being cured; beyond 
the power of skill or medicine; as, an incurable dis- 
ease. 

2. Not admitting remedy or correction ; irremedi- 
able; remediless; as, incurable evils. 

They were laboring under a profound, and, as it might have 
seemed, an almost incurable ignorance. Sir J. Stephens. 

Syn. —Irremediable; remediless ; irrecoverable; irre- 
trievable. 

In-eitir’a-ble, 7. 
reach of cure. 
In-eiir’a-ble-ness, 7. 

cure or remedy. 
In-etir’a-bly, adv. In a manner or degree that ren- 
ders cure impracticable or impossible. 
In-eii/ri-ds/i-ty, n. [Fr. incuriosité, It. incwriosi- 
_ ta, Lat. incuriositas.] Want of curiosity; inatten- 
tiveness; indifference. Wotton. 
In-eii/ri-otis, «. [Prefix in, not, and curious; Fr. 
incurieux, Sp. incurioso, Lat. incwriosus.] Not cu- 
rious or inquisitive; destitute of curiosity ; without 
care for or interest in ; inattentive; careless. ‘‘ Care- 
lessnesses and incwrious deportments toward their 
children.” Bp. Taylor. 
In-evti/ri-otis-ly, adv. In an incurious or inatten- 
tive manner. Bp. Hall. 
In-eii/ri-otis-ness, n. Want of curiosity, inquisi- 
tiveness, or care. Chesterfield. 
In-etir/renge,n. [See Incur.] The act of incur- 
ring, bringing on, or subjecting one’s self to; as, 
the incurrence of guilt. 
In-etir/sion, n. (Lat. incursio, Fr. & Sp. incursion, 
It. incursione. See INcur.] 

1. A running into; hence, an entering into a ter- 
ritory with hostile intention; an invasion not fol- 
lowed by continued occupation; a predatory or har- 
assing inroad. 

The Scythian, whose incursions wild 


A person diseased beyond the 
The state of not admitting 


Have wasted Sogdiana. Milton. 
2. Attack; occurrence. [Obs.] ‘Sins of daily 
incursion.” South. 


Syn.—Invasion; inroad; raid; foray. 
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In-efir/sive, a. Hostile; making an attack or in- 
cursion; invasive. 

In-etir’tain, v. ¢. 
tains; to tapestry. 

They began at Rome to incurtain their theater with such 
vails dyed in colors, only for shade. Holland. 

In-efirv’/ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INCURVATED; p. 
pr. & vb.n. INCURVATING.] [Lat. incurvare, in- 
curvatum, from prefix in and curvus, bent; It. in- 
curvare, Sp. encorvar, Pr. encorbar, Fr. incourbir, 
Lat. incurvus, bent, curved.) To turn from a right 
line or straight course; to bend; to crook. 

In-efirv/ate, a. [Lat. incurvatus, p. p. of incur- 
vare. See supra.} Curved inward or upward. 

In/eur-va/tion, 7. [Lat. incurvatio, Fr. incurva- 
tion, Pr. incurvacio, It. incurvazione. } 

1. The act of bending, or of being curved. 

2. The state of being bent or turned from a recti- 
linear course; curvature. 

3. The act of bowing, or bending the body, in re- 
spect or reverence. Stillingfleet. 

In-efirve’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INCURVED; p. pr. & 
vb. nm. INCURVING.] [See INcuRVATE.] To bend; 
to make crooked. 
n/efirve-ré/efirved, a. (Bot.) Bent or bending 
inward and then backward. Loudon. 

In-efirv/i-ty, n. [From Lat. incurvus, bent. See 
INcuRVATE.] A state of being bent or crooked; 
crookedness; a bending inward. Browne. 
news, n. pote anvil.] 1. An anvil. 

2. (Anat.) One of the small bones of the ear; — 
so called from its form, which bears some resem- 
blance to that of a smith’s anvil. 

In-etise’, | v.t. [Lat. incutere, incussum, to strike.] 

In-etiss’, To form by stamping, as a coin; to 
strike. 

In-etis’/sion (in-ktish/un), n. 
a concussion. [fare.] 

In/da-gate, v.t. {Lat. indagare, indagatum ; It. in- 
dagare, Sp.indagar.] To seek or search out. [ Obs. ] 
n/da-ga/tion,n. [ Lat. indugatio, O. Fr.indagation, 
Sp. indagacion, It. indagazione.] The act of search- 
ing; search; inquiry; examination. [Obs.] Boyle. 

In/da-ga/tor, n. (Lat., Fr. indagateur, Sp. inda- 
gador, It. indagatore. See supra.| A searcher; 
one who seeks or inquires with diligence. [Obs.] 

Awake, ye curious indagators, fond 
Of knowing all but what avails you known. 

In-daim/age, v. ft. See ENDAMAGE. 

In-dart/, v.t. [Prefix in and dart.] To dartin; to 
thrust or strike in. Shak. 

In-déar’, v.t. See ENDEAR. 

In-débt/ (-dét/), v.¢. [imp. &p. p. INDEBTED; p.pr. 
& vb. nN. INDEBTING.] To bring into debt; to place 
under obligation; — chiefly used in the participle 
indebted. 

Thy fortune hath indebted thee to none. Daniel. 

In-débt/ed (in-d&t/ed), a. [Prefix in and debt; Fr. 
endetté, O, Fr. endebté, It. indebitato, L. Lat. inde- 
bitatus.] 

1. Placed in debt; being under obligation; held 
to payment or requital; beholden, 

By owing, owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged. Milton. 

2. Obliged by something received, for which res- 
titution or gratitude is due; as, we are indebted to 
our parents for their care of us in infancy and 
youth; we are indebted to God for life; we are in- 
debted to the Christian religion for many of the ad- 
vantages, and much of the refinement, of modern 
times. 

In-débt/ed-mess (in-dét/ed-nes), n. 
being indebted. 

In-débt/ment (in-dét/ment), n. 
indebted ; indebtedness. 

In-dé/cen¢e, (nn. [Fr. indécence, Sp. indecencia, 

In-dé/¢en-¢y, It. indecenza, Lat. indecentia.] 

1. The quality of being indecent; want of decen- 
cy; lack of modesty or good manners; obscenity. 

2. That which is indecent; an indecent word, 
act, or the like; acommission of something inde- 
cent; an offense against delicacy. ‘‘ An indecence 
of barbarity.” Burnet. 

They who, by speech or writing, present to the ear or the 
eye of modesty any of the indecencies I allude to, are pests of 
society. Beattie. 

Syn.—Indelicacy ; indecorum ; immodesty ; impurity ; 
obscenity. See INDECORUM. 

In-dé/cent, a. [Prefix in, not, and decent; Fr. in- 
décent, It. & Sp. indecente, Lat. indecens.] Not de- 
cent; unbecoming; unfit to be seen or heard; offen- 
sive to modesty and delicacy; as, indecent language 
or manners; an indecent posture or gesture, 

Syn.— Unbecoming; indecorous; indelicate; unseem- 
ly; immodest; gross; shameful; impure; unchaste; ob- 
scene; filthy. 

In-dé/cent-ly, adv. In a manner to offend modesty 
or delicacy. 

In/de-cid/i-otts, a. [Prefix in, not, and decidu- 
ous.] Not deciduous or falling, as the leaves of the 
trees in autumn; lasting; evergreen. 

In-dé¢/i-ma-ble, a. [Fr. indécimable, from prefix 
in, not, and L. Lat. decimare, to pay the tenth, from 
Lat. decima, the tenth part, tithe. Cf. Dimge.] Not 
decimable, or liable to be decimated; not liable to 
the payment of tithes. Cowell. 

In/de-¢i/pher-a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and deci- 


To curtain; to hang with cur- 


The act of shaking; 


Young. 


The state of 
The state of being 


INDEFECTIBLE 


pherable.| Not decipherable; incapable of being 

. deciphered. 

In/de-¢i’pher-a-bly, adv. In a manner incapable 
of being deciphered. 
n/de-¢is’ion (-sizh/un), n. [Prefix in, not, and de- 
cision ; Fr. indécision, Sp. indecision.] Want of de- 
cision ; want of settled purpose, or of firmness in the 
determination of the will; wavering of mind; irres- 
olution. 

Indecision ... is the natural accomplice of violence. Burke. 

In/de-¢i/sive, a. [Prefix in, not, and decisive; Fr. 
indécisif, Sp. indecisivo.]} 

1. Not decisive; not bringing to a final close or 
ultimate issue; as, an indecisive battle or engage- 
ment; an argument indecisive of the question. 

2. Not having yet decided; prone to indecision; 
unsettled; wavering; vacillating; hesitating; as, 
an indecisive state of mind; an indecisive character, 

In‘de-¢i/sive-ly, adv. Without decision. 

In/de-ci/sive-ness, n. The state of being indeci- 
sive; unsettled state. 

In/de-elin’a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and declina- 
ble ; Fr. indéclinable, Sp. indeclinable, It. indeclina- 
bile, Lat. indeclinabilis.| (Gram.) Not declinable; 
not varied by terminations; as, pondo, in Latin, is 
an indeclinable noun. 


n/de-elin’/a-ble, n. (Gram.) A word that is not 





declinable. 
n/de-elin/a-bly, adv. Without variation of termi- 
nation. Mountagu. 


In-dé'/eom-p6s/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and de- 
composable; Fr. indécomposable; It. indecomponi- 
bile.] Not decomposable; incapable of decomposi- 
tion. ‘* The assumed indecomposable substances of 
the laboratory.” Coleridge. 

In-dé/ecom-pos/a-ble-ness, n. Incapableness of 
decomposition. 
n/de-€0/rotis, or In-dée’o-rotis (Synop., § 130), 
a. [Prefix in, not, and decorous; Lat. indecorus, 
It. & Sp. indecoro, indecoroso.| Not decorous; vio- 
lating good manners; contrary to the established 
rules of good breeding, or to the forms of respect 
which age and station require; unbecoming. 

It was useless and indecorous to attempt any thing more by 
mere struggle. urke, 

Syn.—Unbecoming; unseemly; rude; coarse; im- 
polite; uncivil. 

in/de-¢0/rotis-ly, or In-dée’o-rous-ly, adv, In 
an indecorous manner. 
n/de-e0/roiis-ness, or In-dée/o-rotis-ness, 7, 
The quality of being indecorous; want of decorum; 

¥ Violation of propriety. 

in'de-e6/rum, n. [Prefix in, not, and_ decorum; 
Lat. indecorus, unbecoming. See supra.) 

1. Want of decorum; impropriety of behavior; 
that in behavior or manners which violates the es- 
tablished rules of civility, or the duties of respect 








which age or station requires; indecorousness. 
2. An indecorous or unbecoming action; a breach 
of decorum. 
The soft address, the castigated grace, 
Are indecorums in the modern maid. Young. 
Syn. — /ndecorum is sometimes synonymous with in- 
decency ; but indecency, more frequently than indecorum, 
is applied to words or actions which refer to what nature 
and propriety require to be concealed or suppressed. 

In-deed’, adv. [Prefix in and deed.) In reality; 
in truth; in fact;—sometimes used emphatically ; 
sometimes denoting concession or admission ; some- 
times interjectional, as an expression of surprise. 

The carnal mind is enmity against God; for it is not subject 
to the law of God, neither indeed can be. ‘om. Viil. 7. 
I were a beast indeed to do you wrong. Dryden. 

Some sons, indeed, some very few we see 
Who keep themselves from this infection free. Dryden. 
There is, indeed, no great pleasure in visiting these mag- 
azines of war. Addison. 

In/de-fit/i-ga-bil/i-ty, n. The state of being inde- 

_ fatigable. 

In/de-fat/i-ga-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and defati- 
gable; O. Fr. indéfatigable, Lat. indefatigabilis. Cf. 
INFATIGABLE.] Incapable of being fatigued; not 
readily exhausted or overcome by labor; unremit- 
ting in labor or effort; not tired; not yielding to fa- 
tigue; as, indefatigable exertions; indefatigable at- 
tendance or perseverance, 

Upborne with indefatigable wings. Milton. 
Syn. — Unwearied; untiring; persevering; assiduous. 


In/de-fat/i-ga-ble-ness, n. Unweariedness; per- 
sistency. Parnell, 
n/de-fat/i-ga-bly, adv. Without weariness; with- 
_ out yielding to fatigue. Dryden. 
En/de-fat/i-ga/tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and defati- 
gation.) Unweariedness. [0bs.] 
In/de-féa/si-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being in- 
defeasible, or of not being liable to be abrogated or 
made void; as, the indefeasibility ofatitle. | 
n/de-féa/si-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and defeasible.] 
Not to be defeated; incapable of being made void; 
as, an indefeasible estate or title. 
n/de-féa/si-bly, adv. In a manner not to be de- 
_ feated or made void. 
In/de-féet/i-bil/ity, n. [Fr. indéfectibilité, Sp. 
indefectibilidad, It. indefettibilita.] The quality of 
being indefectible. Barrow. 
| In/de-féet/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and defectible ; 





Fr. indéfectible, Sp. indefectible, It. indefettibile.] 
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INDEFECTIVE 


Not defectible; unfailing; not liable to defect, fail- 
ure, or decay. ‘‘An indefectible treasure in the 
heavens.” Barrow. 
In/de-féet/ive, a. [Prefix in, not, and defective ; It. 
indefettivo, Fr. indéfectueux.] Not defective; per- 


_ fect; complete. South. 

In/de-£@i'si-ble, a. Indefeasible. [0bs.] 

In/de-fén/si-bil/i-ty, n. The quality or state of 
not being defensible. Walsh. 


n/de-fén/si-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and defensible ; 

O. Fr. indéfensible, It. indefensibile, Sp. indefensi- 
ble, indefendible, indefensable, N. Fr. indéfensable, 
indéfend able.| Not defensible; not capable of being 
defended or maintained, vindicated or justified; as, 
a military post may be indefensible; a bad cause is 
indefensible, 

In/de-fén/si-bly, adv. In an indefensible manner. 

In/de-fén/sive, a. [Prefix in, not, and defensive. ] 
Having no defense. 

The sword awes the indefensive villager. Sir T. Herbert. 

In/de-fi/cien-cy (fish/en-s¥), m. [Sp. indeficien- 
cia, It. indeficienza.] The quality of not being defi- 
cient. 

In/de-fi/cient (-fish/ent), a. [Prefix im, not, and 
deficient ; It. & Sp. indeficiente, Lat. indeficiens. } 
Not deficient; not failing; perfect. 
n/de-fin/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and definable : 
It. indefinibile, Sp. indefinible, Fr. indéfinissable. | 
Incapable of being defined. Bp. Reynolds. 

In/de-fin’a-bly, adv. So as not to be capable of 
definition. 

In-déf/i-nite, a. [Prefix in, not, and definite; Lat. 
indefinitus, It. indefinito, Sp. indefinido, Fr. in- 
défini. 

1. Not definite; not limited or defined; not deter- 
mined or fixed upon; hence, not precise or certain; 
as, an indefinite time, proposition, term, or phrase. 

2. Having no determined or certain limits; as, 
indefinite space ; — often contrasted with infinite, or 
incapable of being defined or limited. 

The reduction of the infinite to number is, then, the reduc- 
tion of time infinite to its measure indefinite, that is, to the 
finite. C. S. Henry. 

3. (Bot.) Too numerous or various to make a par- 
ticular enumeration important; more than twelve, 
especially when the number is not constant ;— said 
of the parts of a flower, and the like, 

Indefinite inflorescence. The same as indeterminate 
inflorescence. Gray. 

In-déf/i-nite-ly, adv. In an indefinite manner; 
without any settled limitation; not-precisely; not 
with certainty or precision; as, to use a word ién- 
definitely. 

In-déf/i-nite-ness, n. The quality of being unde- 
fined, unlimited, or not precise and certain. 
n/de-fin/i-taide (53), 7”. Quantity not limited by 
our understanding, though yet finite. [Obs.] Hale. 
n/de-his/cen¢ge, n. (Bot.) The property of being 

. indehiscent, or of not opening at maturity. 

In/de-his/¢ent, a. [Prefix in, not, and dehiscent; 
Fr. indéhiscent, It. indeiscente.] (Bot.) Not open- 
ing spontaneously at maturity, as the pericarp of 

. the hazel-nut. Lindley. 

In/de-léet/a-ble, a. Not delectable; unpleasant; 
disagreeable. 
n/de-lib/er-ate, a. [Prefix in, not, and deliberate ; 
It. indeliberato, Sp. indeliberado, Fr. indélibéré.] 
Done or performed without deliberation or consid- 
eration; sudden; unpremeditated; as, the indelib- 
erate commission of sin, 

In/de-lib’/er-a’'ted, a. Unpremeditated. [ Obs.] 

Bramhall. 

In/de-lib/er-ate-ly, adv. Without deliberation or 
premeditation. 

In-dél/i-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. indélébilité.] The qual- 
ity of being indelible. Horsley. 

In-dél/i-ble, a. Cis indélébile, Sp. indeleble, It. in- 
delebile, Lat. indelebilis; prefix in, not, and dele- 
bilis, capable of being destroyed, from delere, to de- 
stroy, blot out.| [Formerly written also indeleble, 
which accords with the etymology of the word. ] 

1. Not to be blotted out; incapable of being ef- 
faced; incapable of being canceled, lost, or forgot- 
ten; as, indelible letters or characters. 

2. Not to be annulled. [fare.] 

They are endued with indelible power from above, to feed 
and govern this household. Sprat. 

In-dél/i-ble-mess, n. State or quality of being 
indelible. 

In-dél/i-bly, adv. 
out or effaced. 

In-déli-ea-¢y,n. [Fr. indélicatesse.] The quality 
of being indelicate; want of delicacy; want of a 
nice sense of propriety, or nice regard to refinement 
in manners or in the treatment of others; rudeness; 
coarseness of manners or language; that which is 
offensive to refined taste or purity of mind. “The 
indelicacy of English comedy.” Blair. 

In-déVi-eate, a. [Prefix in, not, and delicate; Fr. 
indélicat.] Not delicate; wanting delicacy; inde- 
cent; offensive to good manners, or to purity of 
mind; coarse; rude; as, an indelicate word or sug- 
gestion; indelicate behavior. Churchill. 

Syn.—Indecorous ; unbecoming ; unseemly; rude ; 
coarse; broad; impolite; gross; indecent. 

In-dél/i-eate-ly, adv. In an indelicate manner; 
indecently. 


In a manner not to be blotted 
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In-dém/ni-fi-ea/tion, n. 1. The act of indemni- 
fying, saving harmless, or securing against loss, 
damage, or penalty; reimbursement of loss, dam- 
age, or penalty. 

2. That which indemnifies, preserves from harm 
or injury, or reimburses. ‘‘No reward with the 
name of an indemnification.” De Quincey. 

In-dém/ni-fy, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. INDEMNIFIED ; p. 
pr. & vb.n. INDEMNIFYING.] [L. Lat., from prefix 
in, not, and damnificare. See DAMNIFY. 

1. To save harmless; to secure against future loss 
or damage. 

I believe the states must at last engage to the merchants 
here that they will indemni/y them from all that shall fall 
out. W. Temple. 

2. To make up for that which is past; to make 
good; to reimburse. 

In-dém/ni-ty, n. [Fr. indemnité, Sp. indemnidad, 
It. indennita, Lat. indemnitas, from indemnis, unin- 
jured, from prefix ¢n, not, and damnum, hurt, dam- 
age, loss.] 

1. Security to save harmless; exemption from 
loss or damage, past or to come; security from pen- 
alty, or the punishment of past offenses. 

Having first obtained a promise of indemnity for the riot they 
had committed. W. Scott. 

t- Insurance is a contract of indemnity. Arnould. 
Phillips. . The owner of private property taken for public 
use is entitled to compensation or indemnity. Shaw. Kent. 

2. Indemnification, compensation, or remunera- 
tion for loss, damage, or injury sustained. 

They were told to expect, upon the fall of Walpole, a large 
and lucrative indemnity for their pretended wrongs. Ld. Mahon. 

Act of indemnity, an act or law passed in order to re- 
lieve persons, especially in an oflicial station, from some 
penalty to which they are liable in consequence of acting 
illegally, or, in case of ministers, in consequence of ex- 
ceeding the limits of their strict constitutional powers. 
These acts also sometimes provide compensation for 
losses or damage either incurred in the service of the 
government, or resulting from some public measure. 

Iin/de-mdn/stra-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being 

~ indemonstrable, 

In/de-m6n/stra-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and de- 
monstrable ; Lat. indemonstrabilis, It. indimostra- 
bile, Sp. indemostrable, Fr. indémontrable.] Inca- 

_ pable of being demonstrated. 

In/de-m6n/stra-ble-mess, n, 
ing indemonstrable. 

In-dén/i-za/tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and deniza- 
tion.) The act of naturalizing, or the patent by 
which a person is made free. 

In-dén/ize, v. t. To endenize; to make free. [R.] 

In-dén/i-zen, v. t. [imp. & p. p. INDENIZENED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INDENIZENING.| ‘To invest with the 
privileges of a free citizen; to naturalize; to adopt. 
“Words indenizened, and commonly used as Eng- 
lish.” B. Jonson. 

In-dént’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INDENTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. INDENTING.) [L. Lat. indentare, from Lat. 
im and dens, tooth; It. indentare, O. Fr. endenter.] 

1. To notch; to jag; to cut into points or ine- 
qualities, like a row of teeth; as, to indent the edge 
of paper. 

2. To bind out by indenture or contract; to in- 
denture; as, to indent a young man to a shoema- 
ker; to indent a servant. 

3. (Print.) To begin further in from the margin 
than the rest of a paragraph. See INDENTATION, 

In-dént/’, v. i. 1. To be cut or notched. 

2. To crook or turn; to wind in and out. 

3. To contract; to bargain or covenant. [Obs.] 
“To indent and drive bargains with the Al- 
mighty.” South. 

In-dént’, n. 1. A cut or notch in the margin of any 
thing, or a recess like a notch. Shak. 

2. A stamp; animpression. [Obs.] 

3. (Law.) A certificate, or indented certificate, is- 
sued by the government of the United States at the 
close of the Revolution, for the principal or interest 
of the public debt. [0Obs.] Ramsay. Hamilton. 

In/den‘ta/tion, n. 1. A notch; a cut in the mar- 
gin of paper or other things. Woodward. 

2. A recess or depression in any border. 

3. (Print.) The act of beginning the first line of 
a paragraph further in from the margin than the 
other lines (called a common indentation), or of be- 
ginning the second line and those following it fur- 
Sea | than the first line (called a hanging indenta- 
tion). 

In-dént/ed, p. a. 1. Cut in the edge into points 
or inequalities, like teeth; jagged; notched. ‘‘/n- 
dented meads.” Milton. 

2. Bound out by indented writings; as, an in- 
dented apprentice or servant. 

In-dént/ed-ly, adv. With indentations. 

In/den-til/ley, a. (Her.) Having deep indentations 
forming long projections like piles conjoined ; — 
said of an ordinary. 

In-dént/ing, n. An impression like that made by 
a tooth, 

In-dént/ment, n. Indenture. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

In-dént/itire (53), n. [L. Lat. indentura, O. Fr. 
endenture. See INDENT.] 

1. The act of indenting, or the state of being in- 
dented. 

2. (Law.) A mutual agreement in writing between 
two or more parties, whereof each party has usually 
a part. 


The quality of be- 





INDETERMINATE 


0 Indentures were originally duplicates, laid to- 
gether and indented, so that the two papers or parch- 
ments corresponded to each other. But indenting has 
gradually become a mere form, and is often neglected, 
while the writings or counterparts retain the name of 
indentures. 

In-dént/ire, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INDENTURED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. INDENTURING.] To indent; to bind by 
indentures; as, to indenture an apprentice. 

In-dént/iire, v.7. To run in and out; to be cut or 
notched; to indent. _ Heywood. 
n/de-pénd/enge, n. [Fr. indépendance, Sp. inde- 
pendencia, It. independenza.| The state or quality 
of being independent; absence of dependence; ex- 
emption from reliance on others, or control from 
them; self-subsistence or maintenance; direction of 
one’s own affairs without interference, 

Let fortune do her worst, whatever she makes us lose, as 
long as she never makes us lose our honesty and our inde- 
pendence. Pope. 

Declaration of Independence (Amer. Hist.), the solemn 
declaration of the Congress of the United States of 
America, on the 4th of July, 1776, by which they formally 
renounced their subjection to the government of Great 
Britain. 

In/de-pénd/en-cy, n. 1. Independence, [Obso- 
lescent. | 

“Give me,” I cried (enough for me), 
** My bread and independency.” Pope. 

2. (Zccl.) The doctrine that a local church is in- 
dependent of every other church in respect to goy- 
ernment, control, or direction. 

In/de-pénd/ent, a. [Prefix in, not, and dependent ; 
It. independente, Sp. independente, independiente, 
Fr. indépendant.) 

1. Not dependent; not subject to the control of 
others; not relying on others; not subordinate; as, 
few men are wholly independent, even in property, 
and none independent for the supply of their wants. 

2. Affording a comfortable livelihood; as, an in- 
dependent property. t 

3. Not subject to bias or influence; not obsequi- 
ous; self-directing; as, a man of an independent 
mind. 

4. Expressing or indicating the feeling of inde- 
pendence; free; easy; bold; unconstrained; as, an 
independent air or manner. 

5. Separate from; exclusive. 

I mean the account of that obligation in general, under 
which we conceive ourselves bound to obey a law, independ- 
ent of those resources which the law provides for its own en- 
forcement. Ward. 

6. (£ccl.) Belonging or pertaining to the Inde- 
pendents. = 

7. (Math.) Not dependent upon another quantity 
in respect to value or rate of variation; —said of 
quantities or functions. 

0 Independent is followed by of or on, but of is 
most common. 

in/de-pénd/ent, n. (Eccl.) One who believes that 
an organized Christian church is complete in itself, 
competent to self-government, and independent of 
all ecclesiastical authority. 
n/de-pénd/ent-ly, adv. 
ner; without control. 

In-dép/re-ea-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and depreca- 
ble; Lat. indeprecabilis.| Incapable of being dep- 
recated. Cockeram. 

In-dép/re-hén/si-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and dep- 
rehensible; Lat. indeprehensibilis.] Incapable of 
being found out. Bp. Morton. 
n/de-priv’/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and depriva- 

_ ble.| Incapable of being deprived. 

In/de-serib/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and describ- 
able; Fr. indescriptible, Sp. indescribible, It. inde- 

_ scrivibile.| Incapable of being described. 

In/de-serip/tive, a. Not descriptive; not contain- 
ing just description. 
n/de-sért’, n. [Prefix in, not, and desert.] Want 
of merit or worth; ill desert. Addison. 

In-dés/i-nent, a. [Prefix in, not, and desinent.] 
Not ceasing; perpetual. [Obs.] Baxter. 

In-dés/i-nent-ly, adv. Without cessation; inces- 
santly. [ 0b8.] Ray. 
n/de-sir/a-ble, a. Not desirable; undesirable. 

In/de-striie/ti-bil/i-ty, n.  [Fr. indestructibilité, 
Sp. indestructibilidad.] The quality of resisting 
decomposition, or of being incapable of destruction. 

In/de-strive/ti-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and destruc- 
tible ; Fr. & Sp. indestructible.] Not destructible; 
incapable of decomposition. Boyle. 

In/de-striie/ti-bly, adv. In an indestructible 

~ manner, 

In/de-tér’/mi-na-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and de- 
terminable ; Fr. indélerminable, Sp. indeterminable, 
It. indeterminabile, Lat. indeterminabilis. } 

1. Not determinable ; impossible to be determined, 
ascertained, or fixed. 

2. a to be determined or ended; interminable. 
[ Rare. 

In/de-tér’mi-na-bly, adv. 

_ manner. 

in/de-tér/mi-nate, a. [Prefix im, not, and deter- 
minate ; Lat. indeterminatus, It. indeterminato, Sp. 
indeterminado, Fr. indéterminé.| Not determinate ; 
not settled or fixed; not definite; uncertain; not 
precise; as, an indeterminate number of years. 

Indeterminate analysis (Math.), that branch of analy- 
sis which has for its object the solution of indeterminate 


In an independent man- 


In an indeterminable 
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problems. Math. Dict.— Indeterminate co-efficients, co- 
efficients arbitrarily assumed for convenience of caleula- 
tion, to facilitate some artifice of analysis, or as the co- 
efficients of indeterminate quantities in certain forms of 
equations, especially in the development of series, and 
the like. — Indeterminate equation, one in which the un- 
known quantities admit of an infinite number of values. 
A group of equations is indeterminate when it contains 
more unknown quantities than there are equations. — 
Indeterminate inflorescence (Bot.), a mode of inflores- 
cence in which the flowers all arise from axillary buds, 
the terminal bud going on to grow, and continuing the 
stem indefinitely. Gray.— Indeterminate problem 
(Math.), a problem which admits of an infinite number 
of solutions, or one in which there are fewer imposed 
conditions, than there are unknown or required results. 
— Indeterminate quantity, a quantity which has no fixed 
value, but which may be varied in accordance with any 
proposed condition. — /ndeterminate series, a series whose 
terms proceed by the powers of an indeterminate quan- 
tity, sometimes also with indeterminate exponents, or 
indeterminate co-efficients. Hutton. 
In/de-tér’mi-nate-ly, adv. Not in any settled 
manner; indefinitely; not with precise limits; as, 
a space indeterminately large; an idea indetermi- 
nately expressed. 
n/de-tér/mi-nate-ness, n. Want of certain lim- 
its; want of precision; indefiniteness. 
In/de-tér/mi-nia/tion, x. [Prefix in, not, and de- 
termination; Fr. indétermination, Sp. indetermi- 
nacion, It. indeterminazione. } 

1. Want of determination; an unsettled or waver- 
ing state, as of the mind. 

2. Want of fixed or stated direction. 

In/de-tér/mined, a. 
unfixed. 
In/de-vir/Zin- ate, a. Not deprived of virginity ; 
not defloured. [ Obs. Chapman. 
In-de-vo6te’, a. [Prefix in, not, and devote; Lat. 
indevotus, It. & Sp. indevoto, Fr. indévot.] Not 
devoted. [Obs.] Bentley. 
n/de-vot/ed, a. Not devoted. [Obs.] Clarendon. 
n/de-vo/tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and devotion ; 
Lat. indevotio, Fr. indévotion, Sp. indevocion, It. 
indevozione.] Want of devotion; absence of devout 
affections; impiety; irreligion. ‘An age of énde- 
votion.” Bp. Taylor. 
In-de-vout/, a. [Prefix in, not, and devout. Cf. 
INDEVOTE.] Not having devout affections; unde- 
vout. ; Bp. Taylor. 
n-de-vout/ly, adv. Without devotion. 
n/dex, n. ; Eng. pl. IN’/DEX-Es; Lat. pl. IN’ DL-cks. 
{Lat., from indicere, to proclaim, announce, indi- 
care, to point out, indicate, q. v.] 

1. That which points out; that which shows, in- 
dicates, or manifests. 

Tastes are the indexes of the different qualities of plants. 

s Arbuthnot. 

2. That which guides, points out, or informs, as 
® pointer or a hand that directs to any thing, as the 
hour of the day, the road to a place, and the like. 

3. Any table for facilitating reference to topics, 
names, and the like, in a book; — usually alphabet- 
ical in arrangement, and printed at the end of the 
volume, 

4. (Anat.) The fore finger, or pointing finger. 

5. (Arith. & Alg.) The figure or letter which 
shows the power or root of a quantity; the expo- 
nent. [In this sense the plural is always indices. ] 

Index error, the error in the reading of a mathemat- 
ical instrument arising from the zero of the index not 
being in complete adjustment with that of the limb; a 
correction to be applied to the instrumental readings 
equal to the error of the zero-adjustment. —/ndex finger, 
the fore finger of the hand;—so called from its use in 
pointing out.—/ndex hand, the pointer or hand of a 
clock, watch, or other registering machine; a hand that 
points to something. Simmonds. — Index of a loga- 
rithm, the integral part of the logarithm, and always one 
Jess than the number of integral figures in the given 
number. It is also called the characteristic. — Index of 
refraction, or refractive index (Opt.), the number which 
expresses the ratio of the sine of the angle of incidence 
to the sine of the angle of refraction. Thus the index of 
refraction for sulphur is 2, because, when light passes 
out of air into sulphur, the sine of the angle of incidence 
is double the sine of the angle of refraction. — Index pro- 
hibitory, a catalogue of books which are forbidden by the 
Roman Catholic church to be read; the index expurga- 
tory, or index expurgatorius, is a catalogue specifying 
passages in books which are to be expunged or altered. 
These catalogues are published with additions, from time 
to time, under the sanction of the pope. flook. 

In/dex, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INDEXED (in/dekst) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. INDEXING.] To provide with an index or 
table of references; to make accessible or easily 
found by means of an index; as, to index a book, or 
its contents. 

n/dex-er, ”. One who makes an index. 

In-déx/ie-al, a. Having the form of an index; per- 
taining to an index. 

In-déx/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of an index. 

n/dex-tér/i-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and dexterity ; 
Fr. indextérité. | 

1. Want of dexterity or readiness in the use of the 
hands. 7 

2. Want of skill or readiness in any art or occu- 
pation; clumsiness; awkwardness. 

In-di/a-dem,v. ¢. 1. To place in a diadem; to set, 
as a gem, in a diadem. 

2. To make like a diadem, as in beauty or bril- 
lianey. : 


Bramhall. 
Undetermined ; unsettled; 
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In/dia-man (ind/yé-, or {n/di-a-), n.; pl. INDIAMEN. 
(Naut.) A large ship employed in the India trade. 
In/dia-mit/ting, x. Grass or reed mats made in 

the East, usually from the Papyrus corymbosus. 
Simmonds. 
In/dian (ind’yan, or in/di-an) (Synop., § 180), a. 
[From J/ndia, and this from /ndus, the name of a 
river in Asia; Skr. sindhw, river.] 

1. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, cither of the In- 
dies, East or West, or to the aborigines of America. 

2. Made of maize or Indian corn; as, /ndian meal, 
Indian bread, and the like. [Collog. U. S.] 
n/diam (ind/yan, or in/di-an), 2. 

1. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of the Indies; 
as, an East Indian, or West Indian. 

2. One of the aboriginal inhabitants of America; 
—so called originally from the idea, on the part of 
Columbus and the early navigators, of the identity 
of America with India. 


Indian bay (Bot.), a plant of the genus 
Lawus (L. Indicus).— Indian berry, 
a plant, the Cocculus Indicus. See Coc- 
cuLUs Inpicus. — /ndian bread, a plant 
of the genus Jatropha. See CAssaAvA.— 
Indian corn, a plant of the genus Zea 
(Z mays); the maize, a native of 
America. See Corn.—J/ndian cress, 
nasturtium. See NAsturtiuM. — Jndian 
cucumber, a plant of the genus Medeola 
(MLZ. Virginica), common in woods in the 
United States, having a root shaped like 
a cucumber, which is said to possess 
diuretic properties. — Jndian currant, a 
plant of the genus Symphoricarpus 
(CS. vulgaris), bearing small red berries. 
It iscommon in the State of New York. 
Gray.— Indian fig. (Bot.) (a.) The banian. See BANIAN. 
(0.) The prickly pear. — Jndian file, single file; arrange- 
ment of persons in a row following one after another. the 
usual way among Indians of traversing woods, &c.— 
Indian grass, a coarse, high grass (Sorghwm nutans), 
common in the southern portions of the United States; 
wood-grass. Gray.—Indian hemp. (a.) A plant of the genus 
Apocynum (A. cannabinum), having a milky juice and a 
tough, fibrous bark, whence the name. The root is used 
in medicine, and is both emetic and cathartic in proper- 
ties. (6.) The variety of common hemp (Cannabis Indi- 
ca), from which hashish is obtained. ~ Jndian ink,a sub- 
stance brought chiefly from China, used for water colors. 
It is in rolls, orin square cakes, and consists of lamp- 
black and animal glue;—cealled also Jndia ink. It was 
formerly supposed to be made from the ink-bag of the 
Sepia, or cuttle-fish; and hence drawings In India ink 
are called drawings in sepia.— Indian millet, See Doura. 
Indian ox (Zool.), a variety of ox (Bos Indicus), of ash- 
gray or milk-white color, having a deep waved dewlap, 
and generally a hump on its back. It varies in size from 
that of a mastiff to that of an ordinary bull. It is found 
ian Southern Asia, and in Africa from Abyssinia to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and though sometimes used under the 
saddle, and in harness, is generally regarded as a sacred 
animal. Bennett.— Indian physic (Bot.), a plant of two 
species of the genus Gillenia (G. trifoliata, and G. stipu- 
dacea), common in the United States, the roots of which 
are used in medicine as a mild emetic;—called also 
American ipecac. Gray. — Indian pipe, a plant of the 
genus Monotropa (M. uniflora), having a solitary up- 
right stem and bract-like leaves, of a pure white color 
and waxen appearance, with a single similarly colorless 
nodding flower. It is found in dark woods at the roots of 
trees, and turns black on being gathered. Eng. Cyc.— 
Indian plantain, a plant of several species of the genus 
Cacalia. Itis a tall herb with composite white flowers, 
common through the United States in rich woods. Gray. 
—Indian poke, a plant usually known as the white 
hellebore.— Indian red, a species of ocher, a very fine, 
purple earth, of a firm, compact texture, and great 
weight. Hill.— Indian rice (Bot.), a reed-like water 
grass. See Rice.— Indian rubber, caoutchouc, a sub- 
stance of extraordinary elasticity; — called also elastic 
gum, or gum elastic, and India rubber. It is produced by 
Incision from several trees of different genera. See 
Caoutrcuouc. — Indian shot (Bot.), a plant of the genus 
Canna (C. Indica). — Indian summer, a period of warm 
and pleasant weather occurring late in autumn. See Sum- 
MER. — Indian tobacco (Bot.), a species of Lobelia. See 
Loseia. — Jndian turnip, an American plant of the 
genus Arisema (or Arum of Linnexus). <A. triphyllum 
has a wrinkled farinaceous root resembling a small turnip, 
but with a very acrid juice. — /ndian yellow, a yellow 
coloring matter composed of magnesia and euxanthic 
acid, and used in water-color painting. 

In/dian-eer’ ({nd/yan-, or in/di-an-),n. (Naut.) An 
English ship employed in the India trade; an India- 

~ Man. 

in/dia Riib’ber. See CaourcHouc. ae 

In/di-eant, a. [Lat. indicans, p. pr. of indicare; 
Fr. indicant, It. & Sp. indicante. Seeinfra.] Sery- 

_ ing to point out, as a remedy; indicating. 

In/di-eant, ». (Jed.) That which indicates or 
points out; as, an indicant of disease, or of the 
remedy to be used for a disease. 

In/di-eate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. INDICATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. INDICATING.] [Lat. indicare, indicatum, 
from prefix in and dicare, to proclaim ; It, indicare, 
Pr. & Sp. indicar, Fr. indiquer.) ‘ ; 

1. To point out; to discover; to direct the mind 
to a knowledge of; to show. 
Above the steeple shines a plate 
That turns and turns to indicate 
From what point blows the weather. Cowper. 
2. (Med.) To show or manifest by symptoms; to 
point to as the proper remedies; as, great pros- 
tration of strength indicates the use of stimulants. 
Syn.—To show; mark; signify; denote; discover. 





Indian Corn. 





INDICTEE 


In/di-e&/tion, n. (Lat. indicatio, Fr. indication, 
Pr. indicatio, Sp. indicacion, It. indicazione.] 
1. The act of pointing out or indicating. 
2. That which serves to indicate or point out; 
mark; token; sign; symptom. 
The frequent stops they make in the most convenient places 
are plain indications of their weariness. Addison. 
3. (Med.) Any symptom or occurrence in a dis- 
ease, which serves to direct to suitable remedies. 
_4. Discovery made; intelligence given; informa- 
tion. [Obs.] Bentley, 
5. Explanation; display. [Obs.] Bacon. 
In-die/a-tive, a. [Lat. indicativus, It. & Sp. in- 
dicativo, Pr. indicatiu, Fr. indicatif.| Pointing out; 
bringing to notice; giving intimation or knowledge 
of something not visible or obvious. 
That truth is productive of utility, and utility indicative of 
truth, may be thus proved. Warburton. 
Indicative mode (Gram.), that mode of the verb that 
indicates, that is, which affirms or denies; as, he writes, 
he is writing ; they run; we misimprove advantages. It 
is also used in asking questions; as, has the mail ar- 
rived? Indicative is also sometimes used substantively 
to denote this mode. 
0" When used in the general sense of showing, or 
pointing out, Smart pronounces this word in/di-ca-tive, 
butinits grammatical sense he pronounces it i7-dic!a-tive. 


In-die’a-tive-ly, adv. In a manner to show or 


. signify. Grew. 
te n, (Lat., It. indicatore, Fr. indica- 
eur. 


1, One who, or that which, shows or points 
out. 

2. (Steam-eng.) An instrument by 
which the working steam records its 
working pressure, from which the power 
of the engine may be calculated. It con- 
sists of a small cylinder communicating 
by a cock with the cylinder of the en- 
gine, and fitted with a piston, to whicha 
pencil is attached. The roller, upon 
which a card is fastened, is oscillated 
forward and backward by a cord at- 
tached to the piston-rod of the engine. 
As the pencil rises by the steam-press- 
ure, and is brought back by a graduated 
spring when that pressure is reduced by 
expansion and condensation, a figure representing 
the pressure at each point in the stroke of the en- 
gine, is traced upon the card. See INDICATOR- 
CARD and HORSE-POWER,. 

3. A dynamometer for measuring the power of 
any prime mover. 

4. (Ornith.) A genus of birds belonging to the 
tribe of the cuckoos; the honey-guides ; —so callec 
from their pointing out by their presence or moye- 
ments the nests of bees, They are natives of South 
Africa, Baird, 

Indicator-card and indica- 
tor-diagram. (a.) (Steam-eng.) 
A figure drawn by the working 
steam of a steam-engine, by 
means of an indicator. The 
diagram is shaped like a foot; 
its length represents the stroke, 
and its height from 0 to 30 the 
steam pressure in pounds, and 
from 0 to 15 the vacuum. The 
numbers 14 to 42 represent the 
pressure at the different points 
in the stroke. The average 
pressure and the speed of piston 
are the elements for calculating the horse-power. 
diagram made by any dynamometer. 

In/di-ea-to-ry (Synop., § 130), a. Serving to show 
or make known; showing. 
a/dé-ea’vet, n. [Lat., he has indicated, perfect 
of indicare.} (Eng. Law.) A writ of prohibition 
against proceeding in the spiritual court in certain 
cases, when the suit belongs to the common-law 
_ courts. Tomlins. Wharton. 
In/di¢ge,n. [Fr. indice, indication, indicator, index. 
_ See INDEX.] The same as INDEX. [Obs.] 
In/di-cés, n. pl. See INDEX. 
H-d%!cé-d@ (in-dish/1-a), n. pl. [Lat. plural of indi- 
cium, from index.] (Law.) Discriminating marks; 
signs; badges; tokens; indications. 
Bouvier. Burrill. 
In-di¢/i-ble, a. [Fr.] Unspeakable. [Obs.] Evelyn. 
In/di-eo-lite,n. [Fr. indicolithe, from Lat. indicum, 
indigo, q.v., and Gr. A\éSos, stone.] (Min.) Tourma- 
line of an indigo-blue color. Dana. 
En-dict’ (in-dit’/), v.t. [imp. & p. p. INDICTED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. INDICTING.] [Lat. indicere, indictwmn, 
to proclaim, from prefix in and dicere, to say, speak ; 
O. Fr. endicter, enditer.) 

1. To appoint publicly or by authority; to pro- 
claim. [Obs. and rare.] 

Lam told we shall have no Lent indicted this year. Evelyn. 


2. (Law.) To charge with a crime, in due form of 
law, by the finding or presentment of a grand jury ; 
to find an indictment against ; — followed by for; as, 
to indict for arson. It is the peculiar province of a 
grand jury to indict, as it is of a house of represent- 
atives to wmpeach. 

In-dict/a-ble (in-dit/a-bl), a. Capable of being, or 
liable to be, indicted; subject to indictment; as, an 
indictable offender or offense. 
n/dict-ee/’ (in/di-tee’), m. A person indicted. 
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INDICTER 


In-dict/er (in-dit/er), m. One who indicts. 

In-die/tion, n. [Lat. indictio, Fr. indiction, Sp. 
indiccion, It. indizione. See supra.] 

1. Declaration; proclamation. [Obs.] | Bacon. 

2. (Chron.) A cycle of fifteen years, instituted 
by Constantine the Great, in connection with the 
payment of tribute, and afterward made a substi- 
tute for Olympiads in reckoning time. It was much 
used in the ecclesiastical chronology of the middle 
ages, and is reckoned from the year 318 asjts origin, 
so that, if any given year, less 312, be divided by 
15, the quotient will give the current period of the 
indiction, and the remainder the current year of 
the period. 

In-die’tive,a. (Lat. indictivus, from indicere. See 
Inpict.] Proclaimed; declared. Kennet. 

In-dict/ment (in-dit/ment), . 

1. The act of indicting, or the state of being in- 
dicted. 

2. A written accusation, or formal charge of a 
crime, preferred to a court by a grand jury under 
oath; hence, an accusation in general. 

Here is the indictment of the good Lord Hastings, 
Which in a set hand fairly is engrossed. ak. 

In-dict/or (-dit/-, 127), a. (Law.) One who indicts ; 
an indicter. 

In-dif/fer-enc¢e,n. [Fr. indifference, Sp. indiferen- 
cia, It. indiferenza, Lat. indifferentia.] 7 

1. The quality of being indifferent, or not making 
or measuring a difference; absence of importance 
or purposed weight; insignificance. 

2. Passableness; mediocrity; as, indifference of 
quality. 

3. Impartiality; freedom from prejudice, prepos- 
session, or bias; as when we read a book on con- 
troverted points with indifference. 

He is, through such pride, far from such indifference and 
equity as ought and must be in the judges which he saith I 
assign. Sir T. More. 

4. Astate of the mind when it feels no anxiety 
or interest in what is presented to it; unconcerned- 
ness; as, entire indifference to all that occurs. 

Indifference can not but be criminal, when it is conversant 
about objects which are so far from being of an indifferent na- 
ture, that they are of the highest importance. Addison. 

Syn.—Carelessness; negligence; unconcern; apathy; 
insensibility. 

In-dif/fer-en-¢cy,n. Absence of interest in, or in- 
fluence from, any thing; equilibrium; indifferent- 
ism. 

To give ourselves to a detestable indifferency or neutrality 
in this cause. Fuller. 

Moral liberty, it should seem, then, all the liberty a man has, 
or which he wants, does not, after all, consist in a power of in- 
differency, or is a power of choosing without regard to mo- 
tives. Hazlitt. 

In-dif/fer-ent, a. [Prefix in, not, and diferent; Fr. 
indifférent, Sp. indiferente, It. indijferente, Lat, in- 
differens. | 

1. Not making a difference; haying no influence 
or preponderating weight; having no difference 
which gives a preference; of no account; without 
significance or importance. 

Dangers are to me indifferent. Shak. 

Every thing in the world is indifferent but sin. Bp. Taylor. 


2. Neither particularly good, nor very bad; of a 
middle state or quality; passable. 

The state rooms are in indifferent order. W. Scott. 

3. Not inclined to either side, party, or choice; 
neutral; impartial; unbiased; disinterested. 

Cato knows neither of them; 
Indifferent in his choice to sleep or die. Addison. 

4. Feeling no interest, anxiety, or care, respecting 
any thing; as, it seems impossible that a rational 
being should be indifferent to the means of obtaining 
endless happiness. 

It was a remarkable law of Solon, that any person who, in 
the commotions of the republic, remained neuter, or an in- 
different spectator of the contending parties, should be con- 
demned to perpetual banishment. Addison. 

5. Free from bias or prejudice; impartial; disin- 
terested. 

In choice of committees for ripening business for the coun- 
sel, itis better to choose indifferent persons than to make an 
indifferency by putting in those that are strong on both sides. 

Bacon. 

In-dif/fer-ent, adv. Toa moderate degree; pass- 
ably; tolerably. ‘‘ News indifferent good.” Shak. 

In-dif/fer-ent-ism, n. (Fr. indifférentisme, Sp. 
indiferentismo.] State of indifference. Carlisle. 

In-dif/fer-ent-ist, n. One governed by indiffer- 
entism. 

In-dif/fer-ent-ly, adv. In an indifferent manner; 
impartially; without concern, wish, or aversion; 
tolerably ; passably. 

They may truly and indifferently minister justice. 
Common Prayer. 
Set honor in one eye and death i’ the other, 
And I will look on death indifferently. 

In/di-senge, )n. [Fr. indigence, Pr. & Sp. indi- 

In/di-gen-cy, gencia, It. indigenza, Lat. indi- 
gentia. See INDIGENT.] The condition of being 
indigent; want of estate, or means of comfortable 
subsistence; penury; poverty. ‘‘ New indigencies 
founded upon new desires.” South. 

Syn.— Poverty; penury; destitution; want; need, 
pauperism. See PoveRrry. 

In/di-Séne, n. [Fr. indigéne, Sp., It., & Lat. indi- 

gena, from O. Lat. indu, for in, and Lat. genere, 


Shak. 
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gignere, to beget, to be born.] One born in a coun- 
try; anative animal or plant. [Obs.] Hvelyn. Vattel. 

In-dig’e-noitis, a. [Lat. indigenus, i. q. indigena ; 
It. & Sp. indigeno. See supra.] 

1. Native; born or originating in, as in a place or 
country. 

Joy and hope are emotions indigenous to the human mind. 

LI. Taylor. 

2. Native; produced naturally in a country or 
climate; not exotic. 

7 In America, cotton, being indigenous, is cheap. Lyon Playfair. 

En/di-gent, a. [Fr. indigent, It. & Sp. indigente, 
Lat. indigens, p. pr. of indigere, to stand in need of; 
prefix indu, for in, and egere, to be needy, to need. | 
Destitute of property or means of comfortable sub- 
sistence; needy; poor. ‘‘/ndigent, faint souls, past 
corporal toil.” Shak. 

Charity consists in relieving the indigent. | Addison. 

In/di-gent-ly, adv. In an indigent, destitute man- 
ner. 

In/di-Sést’,n. [Lat. indigestus, unarranged; prefix 
in and digestus, distributed, arranged, p. p. of di- 
gerere. See DicEesr.] A crude mass. [Obs.] Shak. 
n/di-gést/ed, a. [Pretix in, not, and digested. ] 

1. Not digested; not changed or prepared for 
nourishing the body; undigested; crude. ‘ Rising 
fumes of indigested food.” Dryden. 

2. Not regularly disposed and arranged; not re- 
duced to due form; not methodized; as, an indi- 
gested array of facts. 

This, like an indigested meteor, appeared and disappeared 
almost at the same time. South. 

3. (Med.) Not brought to suppuration, as the 
contents of an abscess or boil; as, an indigested 

» wound, 

In/di-gést/ed-mess, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing undigested; crudeness. 

In/di-gést/i-bil’i-ty,n. State or quality of being 

. indigestible. 

in/di-Sést/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and digestible ; 
Fr. & Sp. indigestible, It. indigestibile, Lat. indiges- 
tibilis. 

1 Net digestible; not easily converted into chyme, 
or prepared in the stomach for nourishing the body. 

2. Not to be received or patiently endured; as, an 
indigestible affront. 

In’di-gést/i-ble-mess, 7. The quality of being in- 

_ digestible; undigestibleness. 

In/di-gést/i-bly, adv. Not digestibly. 

in/ai-Bés!tion (-jést/yun, 66), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and digestion; Fr. & Sp. indigestion, Pr. indigestio, 
It. indigestione, Lat. indigestio.] Want of due di- 
gestion; a failure of the natural changes which food 
undergoes in the alimentary canal; dyspepsia; dif- 
ficult or painful digestion. 

In-dig/i-tate, v. i. [L. Lat. indigitare, indigita- 
tum, from Lat. in and digitus, finger.] To commu- 
nicate ideas by the fingers; to show or compute by 
the fingers. [Obs.] 

In-dig/i-tate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. INDIGITATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INDIGITATING.] To point out with 
the finger; hence, to point to. [Obs.] 

Their lines did seem to indigitate and point to our times. 


Browne. 
In-dig/ita/tion, n, The act of pointing out with 
the finger. [Obs.] More, 


In-dign/! (in-din’), a. — indignus, from prefix in, 
not, and dignus, worthy; Fr. indigne, Sp. indigno, 
It. indegno.] Unworthy; disgraceful. 


Counts it scorn to draw 
Comfort indign from any meaner thing. Trench. 


In-dig/nan¢ ; 3 
Tate temo { n. Indignation. [Obs.] Spenser. 
in-dig’/nant, a. [Lat. indignans, p.pr. ofindignari, 
to be indignant, disdain; prefix w and dignari, to 
deem worthy; dignus, worthy.] Affected with in- 
dignation; feeling wrath, as when a person is exas- 
perated by unworthy or unjust treatment, or by a 
mean action, or by the charge of a dishonorable act. 
He strides indignant, and with haughty cries 
To single fight the fairy prince defies. Tickell. 
In-dig’nant-ly, adv. In an indignant manner. 
in/dig-na/tion, n. [Lat. indignatio, Fr. indigna- 
tion, Pr. indignacio, Sp. indignacion, It. indigna- 
ztone, indegnazione. See supra. |] 

1. The feeling excited by that which is indign or 
unworthy, base, or disgraceful; a strong and ele- 
vated disapprobation of what is flagitious in charac- 
ter or conduct; anger mingled with contempt, dis- 
gust, or abhorrence, 

When Haman aw Mordecai in the eee gate, that he 
stood not up, nor noved for him, he was full of indignation 
against Mordecai Esth. v. 9. 

2. (Script.) The effects of anger; terrible judg- 
ments; punishment, ‘“ Hide thyself until the indig- 
nation be over past.” Isa, xxvi. 20. 

Syn.— Anger; ire; wrath; resentment; fury; rage. 
See ANGER. 

In-dig/ni-fy, v. ¢. To treat disdainfully; to con- 
temn. [Obs. | Spenser. 

In-dig/ni-ty, n. [Lat. indignitas, Fr. indignité, 
Sp. indigni ad, It. indegnita. See INDIGN.} Un- 
merited contemptuous treatment; any action to- 
ward another which manifests contempt for him; 
contumely ; incivility or injury, accompanied with 
insult. 


How might a prince of my great hopes forget 
So great indignities you laid upon me? k. 





INDISCERNIBLY 


In-dign/ly (in-din/1¥), adv. Unworthily. 

n/di-go, n. [Sp. & Fr. indigo, It. indaco, O. Sp. 
endico, Pr. indi, endi, O. Fr. inde, from Lat. indicum 
indigo, from J/ndicus, Indian, from Jndia, India. 
A blue coloring matter obtained from the Jndigo- 
Jfera tinctoria, woad, and other plants, and formed 
by the decomposition of a peculiar substance cailed 
indican, which is supposed to exist in the juices of 
the plants. 

(2 Indigo is obtained by steeping the plant in water 
till the indican is decomposed by fermentation, when the 
indigo is precipitated in the form of a blue sediment, 
which forms the indigo of commerce. It is a uniform 
dark-blue color, slightly conchoidal fracture, assuming a 
coppery luster by friction with a hard body, is lighter than 
water, and insoluble in water, and nearly so in ether or 
alcohol. Eng. Cyc. 

In/di-go-edp/per, n. (Min.) An ore of copper of 
a dark indigo color: it is a compound of sulphur 
and copper. Dana. 

n/di-go-én, ig [Eng. indigo, and Gr. yévew, 

In/di-go-géne, to beget, generate.] White or 
reduced indigo, precipitated from blue indigo by the 
action of any deoxidating body. It occurs in a erys- 
talline powder of a dirty white, and when moist it 
rapidly passes into blue indigo by absorbing oxy- 
gen. Gregory. 

In/di-go-lite, n. Same as INDICOLITE, q. v. 

in/di-gim/e-ter, n. [Eng. indigo and oe, pétpov, 
measure.] An instrument for ascertaining the 
strength of indigo. Ure. 

in/di-gim/e-try,n. The art or method of deter- 
mining the coloring power of indigo. 
n/di-go-plant, n. (ot.) A leguminous plant of 
several species of the genus Jndigofera, from which 
indigo is prepared. ‘The different varieties are na- 
tives of Asia, Africa, and America. Several species 
are cultivated, of which the most important are the 
I. tinctoria, or common indigo-plant, the J. anil, a 

_ larger species, and the J, disperma. 

In/di-gét/ie, a. [Fr. indigotique.] (Chem.) Ob- 
tained from, or pertaining to, indigo; as, indigotic 
acid, an acid obtained by boiling indigo in nitric 
acid, diluted with an equal weight of water. 
n/di-go-tine, n. (Chem.) Pure indigo, occurring 
in purple crystals, and obtained by heating or sub- 


liming the indigo of commerce. Gregory. 
In-dil’a-to-ry, a. [Prefix in, not, and dilatory.] 
Not dilatory or slow. [Obs.] Cornwallis. 


In-dil/i-Senge, n. [Prefix m, not, and diligence; 
Fr. indiligence, Sp. indiligencia, It. indiligenza, 
Lat. indiligentia.] Want of diligence; slothfulness ; 
idleness. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

In-dil/i-gent, a. [Prefix in, not, and diligent; Fr. 
indiligent, O. Sp. indiligente, Lat. haere Not 
diligent; idle; slothful. [Obs.] Feltham. 

In-dil/i-gent-ly, adv. ithout diligence; sloth- 

_ fully. [Obs.] Bp. Hall, 

in/di-min/ish-a-ble, a. ere in, not, and dimin- 
ishable.] Not diminishable; incapable of being di- 
minished. Milton. 

im/di-véet’, a. [Prefix in, not, and direct ; Lat. in- 
peat Fr. & Pr. indirect, Sp. indirecto, It. indi- 
retto. 

1. Not direct; not straight or rectilinear; devia- 
ting from a direct line or course; circuitous. 

2. Not tending to an aim, purpose, or result by the 
plainest course, or by obvious means, but obliquel 
or consequentially; by remote means; as, an ind- 
rect accusation; an indirect ‘attack on reputation; 
an indirect answer or proposal. 

By what by-paths and indirect, crooked ways 
I met this crown. Shak. 

3. Not straightforward or upright; unfair; dis- 
honest; tending to mislead or deceive. 

Indirect dealing will be discovered one time or other. Tillotson. 

4. (Logic & Math.) Not reaching the end aimed 
at by the most plain and direct method ; —said of 
certain modes of demonstration in which the truth 
of a proposition is established by showing that any 
supposition opposed to it eee involves an 
absurdity or impossibility ; thus, one line or magni- 
tude may be proved equal to another by showing 
that it can neither be greater nor less than that 
other. 

Indirect tax, a tax or duty on articles consumed, but 
not collected immediately from the consumer, as an ex- 
cise, customs, &e. 

In/di-rée’tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and direction ; 
Fr. indirection, Sp. indiveccion.| Oblique course 
or means; dishonest practices; indirectness. Shak. 

In/di-véet/ly, adv. In an indirect manner; not in 
a straight line or course; obliquely; not by direct 
means; not in express terms; unfairly. 

Your crown and kingdom indirectly held. Shak, 

In/di-réet/ness, n. 1. The quality of being indi- 
rect; obliquity; devious course. 

2. Deviation from an upright or straightforward 

. course; unfairness; dishonesty. 

im/dis-cérn/i-ble (in/diz-ztrn’i-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and discernible; Sp. indiscernible, It. indiscer- 
nibile, Fr. indiscernable.| Not to be discerned; inca- 
pable of being discerned; not discoverable. ‘ Se- 
cret and indiscernible ways.” Bp. Taylor. 

n/dis-cérn/i-ble-ness, n. Incapability of bein 

_ discerned. Hammond. 

En/dis-cérn/i-bly, adv, In a manner not.to be seen 
or perceived. 
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INDISCERPIBILITY 


In/dis-gérp/i-bil/i-ty, n. Indiscerptibility. [Obs.] 
n/dis-¢trp/i-ble, a. Indiscerptible. [Obs.] More. 
n/dis-cérp/i-ble-ness, . State or quality of not 
being capable of separation into the constituent 


arts. 
bhi dis-c2rp’ti-bivi-ty, nm. The quality of being 
indiscerptible; incapacity of dissolution. 
In/dis-gérp’ti-ble, a. Not discerptible; incapable 
of being destroyed by dissolution, or separation of 
parts. Bp. Butler. 
In/dis-gérp’ti-bly, adv, In an indiscerptible man- 


ner. | 
In-dis/¢i-plin-a-ble, a, [Prefix in, not, and disci- 
linable ; Fr. & Sp. indisciplinable, It. indisciplina- 
ile.] Not disciplinable; incapable of being dis- 
ciplined, or subjected to discipline; undisciplin- 


able, 

In-dis/¢i-pline, n. [Prefix in, not, and discipline ; 
Fr. indiscipline, Sp. & Lat. indisciplina.] Want of 
discipline, or instruction. [2are.] 

In/‘dis-eév’er-a-ble (-ktiv/er-a-bl), a. [Prefix in, 
not, and atiberable Incapable of being discov- 
ered; undiscoverable. 

In/dis-edv’er-y, n. [Prefix in, not, and eros | 

' | Want of discovery; state of being hidden. [Obs. 

n/dis-ereet’, a. [Prefix in, not, and discreet; Fr. 
indiscret, Sp. & It. indiscreto, from Lat. indiscre- 
tus. See INDISCRETE.] Not discreet; wanting in 
discretion; imprudent; inconsiderate; injudicious. 
‘So drunken and so indiscreet an officer.” Shak. 

Syn.—Imprudent; injudicious; inconsiderate; rash; 
hasty; incautious; heedless, 

In/dis-ereet/ly, adv. Not discreetly; without pru- 
dence; inconsiderately ; without judgment. 

nes, n. Want of discretion. 
n/dis-eréte’, «. [Prefix in, not, and discrete; Lat, 
indiscretus, unseparated, undistinguished.] Not 
discrete or separated. 
n/dis-eré/tion (-krésh/un), n. [Prefix in, not, and 
discretion ; Fr. indiscrétion, Pr. tndiscretio, Sp. in- 
discrecion, It. indiscrezione. See supra.) 

1. The quality of being indiscreet ; want of discre- 
tion; imprudence. 

‘ Misfortune is not crime, nor is indiscretion always the 
greatest guilt. Burke. 

2. An indiscreet act; indiscreet behavior. 

In/dis-erim/i-nate, a. [Prefix in, not, and dis- 
criminate.| Not discriminate; wanting discrimina- 
tion ; undistinguishing ; not making any distinc- 
tion; confused; promiscuous. 


_ On this principle, the idea of blind or indiscriminate for- 
giveness will be quite excluded from the idea of the divine 
conduct. I. Taylor. 


In/dis-erim/i-nate-ly, adv. In an indiscriminate 
manner; without distinction; in confusion. 
In/dis-erim/i-na/ting, a. Not discriminating ; 
not making any distinction; as, the victims of an 
indiscriminating spirit of rapine. Marshall. 
n/dis-erim/i-na/tion, n. The quality of being 
indiscriminate; want of discrimination or distinc- 
tion. Jefferson. 
Seer aut e tive, a. Making no distinction. 
n/dis-etissed’ (-kiist’/), a. [Prefix in, not, and dis- 
cuss.] Not discussed. [Obs.] Donne. 
In/dis-pétn/sa-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. indispensabilité, 
Sp. indispensabilidad, It. indispensabilita.] Indis- 
pensableness. [Obs.] Skelton. 
In/dis-pén/sa-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and dis- 
pele j Fr. & Sp. indispensable, It. indispensa- 
eC. 
1. Not dispensable; impossible to be omitted, re- 
mitted, or spared; absolutely necessary or requi- 
site, whether by the laws of nature or those of pro- 
priety and morality. 

The protection of religion is indispensable to all govern- 
ments. Warburton. 

2. Not admitting dispensation; not providing for 
release or exemption. 

The law was moral and indispensable. Burnet. 

In/dis-pEn/sa-ble-ness, n. The state or quality 
of being indispensable, or absolutely necessary. 
n/dis-pén/sa-bly, adv. In an indispensable man- 
ner; necessarily. 

Jo/die-parsed’ (-perst’), a. Not dispersed. More. 
n/dis-pose’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. INDISPOSED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. INDISPOSING.] [Fr. indisposer, from pre- 
fix in, not, and disposer; Sp. indisponer, It. indis- 
porre. See DIsposeE.] 

1. To render unfit or unsuited; to disqualify; to 
disorder; as, the distemperature of indisposed or- 
gans. ; : Glanville. 

_2. To disqualify for the exercise of proper func- 
tions ; hence, to disorder slightly as regards health; 
to make somewhat ill. 

To take the indi i 
For the sound ce ae Shak. 
It made him rather indisposed than sick. Walton. 


3. To disincline; to render averse or unfayora- 
ble; as, alove of pleasure indisposes the mind to 
severe study and steady attention to business; the 
pride and selfishness of men indispose them to re- 
ligious duties. 

4. To make unfavorable or disinclined ;— with 
toward. 

The king was sufficiently indisposed toward the persons, or 
the principles, of Calvin’s disciples. ‘larendon. 


In/dis-pis’ed-ness, n. The condition or quality of 
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being indisposed; disinclination; slight aversion; 
unfitness; disordered state; indisposition. 
In-dis/po-si/tion (-po-zish/un), vn. [Fr. indisposi- 
tion, Sp. indisposicion, It. indisposizione. See Dis- 
POSITION, ] 
1. The condition of wanting adaptation or affini- 
ty; as, the indisposition of two substances to com- 


bine. 

2. Slight disorder of the healthy functions of the 
body; tendency to disease. 

3. Want of fitness in feeling; disinclination ; aver- 
sion; unwillingness; as, an indisposition to aban- 
don vicious practices, 

A general indisposition toward believing. Atterbury. 

In-dis’pu-ta-ble (Synop., § 180), a. pike in, not, 
and disputable; Fr. & Sp. indisputable, It. indispu- 
tabile.] Not disputable; incontrovertible; incon- 
testable; too evident to admit of dispute. 

Syn.—Incontestable; unquestionable; incontrovert- 
Sei undeniable ; irrefragable ; indubitable ; certain; posi- 

ive. 

In-dis’pu-ta-ble-ness, n. The state or quality of 
being indisputable, 

In-dis’pu-ta-bly, adv. Without dispute; in a man- 
ner or degree not admitting of controversy ; unques- 
tionably; without opposition. 

In/dis-piit/ed, a Not disputed or controverted; 
undisputed. 

In-dis/so-lu-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. indissolubilité, Sp. 
indisolubilidad, It. indissolubilita.] 

1. The quality of being indissoluble, or incapable 
of being dissolved, melted, or liquefied. 

2. Perpetuity of union, obligation, or binding 
force, Warburton, 

In-dis’so-lu-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and dissolu- 
ble; Fr. indissoluble, Sp. thdisoluble, It. indissolu- 
bile, Lat. indissolubilis. 

1. Not capable of being dissolved, melted, or 
liquefied, as by heat or water; as, few substances 
are indissoluble by heat, but many are indissoluble 
in water. ; 

2. Incapable of being broken or rightfully vio- 
lated; perpetually binding or obligatory; firm; sta~ 
ble; as, an indissolwble league or covenant. 

To the which my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
Forever knit. Shak. 

In-dis/so-lu-ble-ness, n. The quality of being 
incapable of dissolution, separation, or breach; in- 
dissolubility. Hale. 

In-dis’/so-lu-bly, adv. In amanner resisting sep- 
aration; firmly united beyond the power of separa- 
tion; in a manner not to be dissolved or broken. 
“On they move tndissolubly firm.” Milton. 

In/dis-sdlw/a-ble (-diz-zilv/a-bl), a. Not dissolv- 
able; incapable of being dissolved; incapable of 
separation; perpetually firm and binding; indisso- 
luble; as, an indissolvable bond of union. 

In/dis-sdlwv’/a-ble-ness, n. Indissolubleness. 

In-dis/tan-¢y, n. Want of distance or separation. 

es Pearson. 

in/dis-tinet’, a. [Prefix in, not, and distinct ; Fr. 
& Pr. indistinct, Sp. & It. indistinto, Lat. indis- 
tinctus.] 

1. Not distinct or distinguishable; not separate 
in such a manner as to be perceptible by itself; as, 
the indistinct parts of a substance. ‘‘Jndistinct as 
water is in water.” Shak. 

2. Obscure to the mind; not clear; confused; as, 
indistinct ideas or notions. 

3. Not presenting clear and well-defined images 
or perceptions; imperfect; faint; as, tndistinct 
vision; an indistinct view. 

Syn.— Undefined ; undistinguishable ; obscure ; in- 
definite; vague; ambiguous; uncertain. 

In/dis-tinet/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and distinct.) 
Undistinguishable. [Obs.] Warton. 

n/dis-tine/tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and distinc- 
tion; Fr. indistinction, Sp. indistincion, It. indis- 





tinzione.] 

1. Want of distinction or distinguishableness ; 
confusion; uncertainty; indiscrimination, 

The indistinction of many of the same name .. . hath made 
some doubt. Browne. 

2. Equality of rank or condition. 

An indistinction of all persons, or equality of all orders, is 
far from being agreeable to the will of God. Sprat. 

In/dis-tinet/ly, adv. 1. In an indistinct manner; 
without distinction or separation; not definitely ; 
not with precise limits. 

Tn its sides it was bounded distinctly, but on its ends con- 
fusedly and indistinctly. Newton. 

2. Not clearly; confusedly; obscurely; as, cer- 
tain ideas are indistinctly comprehended, 
n/dis-tinet/ness, n. 1. The quality or condition 
of being indistinct; want of distinctness; confusion ; 
uncertainty; as, the indistinctness of a picture, or 
of comprehension. 

2. Obscurity; faintness; dimness; as, the indis- 
tinctness of vision. 

In/dis-tin/guish-a-ble (-ting’/gwish-a-bl), a. [Pre- 
fix in, not, and distinguishable; Sp. indistinguible, 
It. indistinguibile.] Not distinguishable; unable 
to be distinguished or separated ; undistinguish- 
able. 

| ¥n/dis-tin’guish-a-bly, adv. In an indistinguish- 

able manner, W. Scott. 











INDIVIDUATION 


In/dis-tin’/guish-ing, a. Making no difference; 
indiscriminative ; impartial ; as, indistingwishing 
liberalities. [Obs.] Johnson, 
n/dis-tarb/ange, n. [Prefix in, not, and disturb- 
ance. | Freedom from disturbance; calmness; re- 
pose; tranquillity. Sir W. Temple. 

In-ditch’, v.¢, To bury ina ditch. | 

p. Hall. 


In-dite’,v.¢._ [imp.& p.p.1INDITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
INDITING, ] pe indicere, indictum, 6: Fr. enditer, 
endicter. Cf. INDIctT. | 

1. To direct, dictate, suggest, or prompt what is 
to be uttered or written. 
My heart is inditing a good matter. Ps. xiv. 1. 


2. To compose; to write; to produce; to be au- 
thor of, 


Hear how learned Greece her useful rules indites. Pope. 
3. Toinvite or ask. [Obs.] 
She will indite him to some supper. Shak. 


In-dite’, v. i. 
sonnet, 


To compose; to write, as a poem or 


Wounded I sing, tormented I indite. 


In-dite/ment, n. The act of inditing. 

in-dit/er, n. One who indites. 

in/di-vid’/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and dividable.] 
Not capable of division; indivisible. [Obs.] Shak. 
n/di-vid/ed, a. Undivided. Patrick. 
n/di-vid/iti-al, a. [Fr. individuel, Sp. individual, 
It. individuale, from Lat. individuus, indivisible, 
from prefix in, not, and dividuus, divisible, from di- 
videre, to divide. ] 

1. Not divided, or not to be divided; subsisting as 
one entity, or distinct being; single; one; as, an in- 
dividual man or city. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, one only; as, individual 
labor or exertions; hence, peculiar toy or charac- 
teristic of, a single person or thing; distinctive; as, 
individual traits of character; individual peculiari- 
ties. 

3. Not capable of being separated or divided; in- 

_ divisible. [Obs.] ‘‘ An individual solace.” Milton. 

In/di-vid/a-al, nm. 1. A single person, animal, or 
thing of any kind; especially, a human being; a 
person, 

An object which is in the strict and primary sense one, and 
can not be logically divided, is called an individual. Whately. 

2. A thing or being incapable of separation or 
division in a certain relation, without losing its 
identity. 

That individuals die, his will ordains. Dryden. 
In/di-vid/u-al-igm, n. [Fr. individualisme, Sp. 
& It. individualismo.] 
tee The quality of being individual ; individu- 
ality. 

2. An excessive or exclusive regard to one’s per- 

sonal interest; self-interest; selfishness. 
n/di-vid/i-al/i-ty, n. (Fr. individualité, Sp. in- 
dividualidad, It. individualita. ] 

1. The condition or quality of being individual; 
separate or distinct nature or existence; a state of 
oneness. Arbuthnot. 

2. The character or property appropriate or pecu- 
liar to an individual; that quality which distin- 
guishes one person or thing from another; the sum 
of characteristic traits; distinctive character; as, he 

_ is a person of marked individuality. 

In/di-vid/@-&l/i-za/tion, n. [Fr. individualisation, 
Sp. individualizacion.] The act of individualizing ; 

_ the state of being individualized. 

in/di-vid/ti-al-ize, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INDIVID- 
UALIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. INDIVIDUALIZING.] [Fr. 
individualiser, Sp. individualizar.] To select or 
mark as an individual, or to distinguish from others 
by peculiar properties. 

¥n/di-vid/i-al-iz/er, n. One who individualizes. 

In/di-vid/t-al-ly, adv. 1. In an individual manner 
or relation; to the exclusion of others; separately ; 
by itself. 

How should that subsist solitary by itself which hath no 
substance, but individually the very same whereby others 
subsist with it? Hooker, 

2. In an inseparable manner ; inseparably ; incom- 
municably. 

Omniscience, ... an attribute individually proper to the 
Godhead. Hakewill. 

Iin/di-vid/ii-ate, a. [L. Lat. individuatus, p. p. of 
individuare; It. individuato, Sp. individuado, Fr. 
individué.| Undivided. [Obs. 
n/di-vid/u-ate,v.t. [imp.& p.p.INDIVIDUATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N.INDIVIDUATING.] [L. Lat. individu- 
are, individuatum, It. individuare, Sp. individuar, 
Fr. individuer. See INDIVIDUAL, | 

1. To distinguish from others of the species; to 
make single. 

Life is individuated into infinite numbers, that have their 
distinct seuse and pleasure. ore. 

2. To cause to exist as an individual whole. 


The soul, as the prime individuating principle, and the said 
reserved portion of matter as an essential and radical part of 
the individuation, shall...make up and restore the same 
individual person. South. 

In/di-vid/i-a/tion, n. [L. Lat. individuatio, Fr. 
individuation, Sp. individuacion, It. individua- 
zione. | 

1. The act of making single, or the same, to the 
exclusion of others. Watts, 


_ Herbert. 
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INDIVIDUITY 


2. The act of endowing with individuality. 

3. The act of separating into individuals by analy- 
sis. 

En/di-vi-dii/i-ty, n. [Lat. individuitas, It. indivi- 
duita, Sp. individuidad. See Geet Sep- 
arate existence; individuality. [Obs.] Coleridge. 
n/di-vin/i-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and divinity; 
Fr. indivinité.} Want or absence of divine power. 

 . [Obs.] Browne, 

in/di-vis/i-bilV/i-ty, n. [Fr. indivisibilité, Sp. in- 
divisibilidad, It. indivisibilita.| The state or prop- 

_ erty of being indivisible; inseparable. 

In/di-vis/i-ble (in/di-viz/i-bl), a [Prefix in, not, 
and divisible; Fr. & Sp. indivisible, It. indivisibile, 
Lat. indivisibilis.] 

1. Not divisible; incapable of being divided, sep- 
arated, or broken; not separable into parts. ‘‘ One 
indivisible point of time.” Dryden, 

2. (Math.) Not capable of exact division, as one 
quantity by another; incommensurable. 

In/di-vis/i-ble, n. 1. That which is indivisible. 

2. (Geom.) One of the elements or principles, 
supposed to be infinitely small, into which a body 

_ or figure may be resolved; an infinitesimal. Barlow. 

In/di-vis/i-ble-ness, n. Indivisibility. 

In/di-vis/i-bly, adv. So as not to be capable of 

_ division. 

In/di-vig/ion (in/di-vizh’un), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and division; Sp. indivision, L. Lat. indivisio.] A 

_ state of being not divided. [Obs.] More. 

In/do-Brit/on, 7. A person born in India, one of 
whose parents is a native of Great Britain. Malcom. 

In-dd¢/i-bil/i-ty, n. Indocibleness; the state of 
being indocible. 

In-dd¢/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and docible; Lat. 
indocibilis, Sp. tndocible.| Incapable of being 
taught, or not easily instructed; dull in intellect; 
intractable; unteachable, Bp. Hall. 

In-dd¢/i-ble-ness, n. Indocility. 

In-do¢ile, a. [Prefix in, not, and docile; Lat. in- 
docilis, It. & Fr. indocile, Sp. indocil.] Not teach- 
able; indisposed to be taught, or to yield to training ; 
not easily instructed; dull; intractable. 

In/do-cil’i-ty, n. (Fr. indocilité, Sp. indocilidad, 
It. indocilita. | The quality of being indocile; dull- 
ness of intellect; unteachableness; intractableness. 

In-dode/tri-nate, v.t. [imp.& p.p. INDOCTRINATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. INDOCTRINATING.] [Lat. prefix in, 
in, and doctrina, doctrine; Fr. endoctriner, It. in- 
dottrinare.| To instruct in the rudiments or prin- 
ciples of learning, or of a branch of learning; to 
imbue with learning; to furnish with the principles 
or doctrines of; — followed by in. 

He took much delight in indoctrinating his young, unex- 
perienced favorite. Clarendon. 

In-dée/tri-na/tion, ». The act of indoctrinating, 
or the condition of being indoctrinated; instruction 
in the rudiments and principles of any science; in- 
formation. 

In/do-En/glish (-ing/glish), a. Of, or relating to, 
the English who are born or reside in India. 

In/do-lenge, | n. [Fr. indolence, Sp. indolencia, 

In/do-len-cy, It. indolenza, Lat. indolentia, from 
prefix in and dolere, to feel pain.] 

1. The quality of being indolent; freedom from 
that which pains, vexes, or harasses; exemption 
from yn oa or toil; insensibility to pain or grief. 
{ Obs. 

As there must be indolency where there is happiness, so 
there must not be indigency. Burnet. 

2. Inaction, or want of exertion of body or mind, 
proceeding from love of ease or aversion to toil; 
habitual idleness; indisposition to labor; laziness. 

As there is a great truth wrapped up in “diligence,” what 
a lie, on the other hand, lurks at the root of our present use of 
the word “*indolence”! This is from ‘*in” and ** doleo,” not to 
grieve; and indolence is thus a state in which we have no 
grief or pain; so that the word, as we now employ it, seems to 
affirm that indulgence in sloth and ease is that which would 
constitute for us the absence of all pain. Trench. 

In/do-lent, a. (Fr. indolent, It. & Sp. indolente, 
from Lat. in and dolere, to feel pain.] 

1. Free from suffering, exertion, or toil; exempt 
from trouble. [Obs.] 

2. Indulging in ease; avoiding labor and exertion; 
habitually idle; lazy; inactive; as, an indolent man. 
“ Indolent repose.” Pope. 

Indolent tumor (Med.), a tumor causing little or no 
pain. 

Syn.—Idle; lazy; sluggish; listless; inactive. See 
IDLE, 

In/do-lent-ly, adv. In an indolent manner; with- 
out action, activity, or exertion; lazily. 

Calm and serene you indolently sit. i Addison, 

In-dém/a-ble, a. [Lat. indomabilis, from in, not, 
and domabilis, tamable.] Indomitable. [Obs.] 

Cockeram. 

In-dém/i-ta-ble, a. [Lat. in and domitare, verb 
intensive from domare, to tame; Fr. indomptabie.] 
Not to be subdued; untamable; invincible; as, an 
indomitable will. 

In-dém/ite, a. [Lat. indomitus.] Not tamed; un- 


tamed; savage; wild. [Obs. and rare. Salkeld. 
In-ddmpt/a-ble (84), a. [See supra.] Not to be 
subdued. [0Obs.] Tooke. 


n/-ddor,a. Being within doors; as, in-door work. 
In-dérs/a-ble, a. Capable of being indorsed, as- 
signed, and made payable to order. 
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In/dor-sa’tion, n. The same as INDORSEMENT, 
q.v- [Obs.]} ; 

In-doérse’,v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INDORSED (in-ddrst/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. aNE One e [L. Lat. indorsare, 
from Lat. in and dorsum, the back; O. Fr. endor- 
ser, N, Fr. endosser, Sp. endorsar, endosar, Pr. en- 
dossar, It. indossare.] [Written also endorse.] 

1. To put on the back of; to cover or bestride the 
back of. [Obs. and rare.) ‘Elephants indorsed 
with towers.” Milton. 

2. To write upon the back or outside of, as a di- 
rection, a heading, or the like, upon a paper, letter, 
and the like. 

3. (Law.) To write one’s name upon the back of, 
as a paper, for the purpose of transferring it, or to 
secure the payment of, as a note, draft, &c.; to 
guaranty the fulfillment or performance of. 

4. Hence, to give one’s name or support to; to 
sanction; to aid by approval; to render current. 

To indorse in blank, to write one’s name on the back 
of a note or bill, leaving a blank to be filled by the holder. 


In/dor-see’, n. (Law.) The person to whom a note 
or bill is indorsed, or assigned by indorsement. 

In-dérse’/ment, n. [Law Lat. indorsamentum, 
from L. Lat. indorsare; Fr. endossement, It. indos- 
samento. See supra.) [Written also endorsement.] 

1. The act of writing on the back of a note, bill, 
or other written instrument. 

2. That which is written on the back of a note, 
bill, or other paper, as a name, an order for, or a re- 
ceipt of, payment, or the return of an officer; a writ- 
ing, usually upon the back, but sometimes on the 
face, of a negotiable instrument, by which the prop- 
erty therein is assigned and transferred. 

Story. Byles. Burrill. 

3. Sanction or support given; as, the indorsement 


of a rumor. 
In-dors/er | (127), n. The person who indorses; 
In-dérs/or the party by whom a bill, note, or 
check is indorsed. [Written also endorser, endorsor. | 
In-dow’, v.t. See ENDow. 
In/draught (in/draft), n. An opening from the sea 
into the land; aninlet. [Obs.] Raleigh. 
n/drgwn, a. Drawn in. 
In-drench’, v. ¢. To overwhelm with water; to 
drown; to drench. [Obs.] 
In how ee fathoms deep 
They lie indrenched. 
¥n/dri, n. (Zodl.) A lemu- 
rine animal (/ndris brevi- 
caudatus), about the size 
of a large cat, a native of 
Madagascar, having silky 
fur of a black color, with 
touches of gray. Itis said 
to be sometimes trained 
so as to be useful in hunt- 
ing. Eng. Cyc. 
In-dii/bi-otis, a. [Prefix 
in, not, and dubious, q. v.; 
Lat. indubius. ] 
1. Not dubious or doubt- 
ful; certain. 
2. Not doubting ; unsus- 
pecting. ‘‘Indwbiows confidence.” Harvey. 
In-dii’bi-ta-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and dubitable ; 
Fr. & Sp. indubitable, It. indubitabile, Lat. indu- 
bitabilis. Not dubitable ; unquestionable ; evi- 
dent ; apparently certain ; too plain to admit of 
doubt. 
Syn. — Unquestionable ; evident ; incontrovertible ; 
incontestable; undeniable; irrefragable. 


In-dii/bi-ta-ble, ». <A thing not admitting of 


Shak. 





Black or Tailless Indri. 


doubt. Watts. 
In-dii/bi-ta-ble-mess, ». State of being indubita- 
ble. Ash. 


In-dii/bi-ta-bly, adv. Undoubtedly; unquestiona- 
bly; in a manner to remove all doubt. 
These are oracles indubitably clear and infallibly eertain. 
Barrow. 
In-dii/bi-tate, a. [Lat. indubitatus, from prefix in 
and dubitatus, p. p. of dubitare, to doubt; It. in- 
dubitato, Sp. indubitado.} Not questioned; evi- 
dent; certain. [Obs.] Bacon. 
In-divi’/bi-tate, v.¢. To bring into doubt. [Obs.] 
“To conceal, or indubitate, his exigency.” Browne. 
In-dii’ea-tive, a. Tending to induce. [Obs. and 
rare.) Chaucer. 
In-dii¢ge’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. INDUCED (in-dist/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n, INDUCING.] [Lat. inducere, induc- 
tum, from prefix in and ducere, to lead; Sp. inducir, 
Pg. induzir, It. indurre, Fr. indutre, Pr. endurre, 
enduire. | 
1. To lead in; to bring into view; to introduce. 
The poet may be seen inducing his personages in the first 
liad. Pope. 
2. To lead on; to influence; to prevail on; to in- 
cite; to move by persuasion or influence. 
I do believe, 
Induced by potent circumstances, that 
You are my enemy. Shak. 
3. To effect by persuasion or influence; to bring 
on; to effect; to cause; as, a fever induced by fa- 
tigue or exposure. 
As this belief is absolutely necessary for all mankind, the 


evidence for inducing it must be of that nature as to accommo- 
date itself to all species of men. Forbes. 








INDUCTIVE 


\ 

4. (Physics.) To cause by proximity without con- 
tact or transmission, as a particular electric or mag- 
netic condition in a body, by the approach of another 
body in an opposite electric or magnetic state. 

Syn.—To move; instigate; urge; impel; incite ; 
press. 

In-diti¢e’/ment, n. 
It. tnducimento.] 

1. That which induces; a motive or considera- 
tion that leads on or persuades to action; any ar- 
gument, reason, or fact, that tends to persuade or 
influence the mind; as, the love of ease is an in- 
ducement to idleness. 

2. (Law.) Matter stated by way of explanatory 
preamble or introduction to the main allegations of 
a pleading; a leading to. 

Syn.— Motive; reason; influence. See Mortve. 


In-dii/¢er, n. One who, or that which, induces, 
persuades, or influences. ; 

In-dii/¢i-ble, a. 1. Capable of being induced; of- 
fered by induction; derivable. 

2. Capable of being caused, or made to take place. 

In-diiet’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. INDUCTED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. INDUCTING.] [Lat. inducere, inductum. See 
INDUCE. ] 

1. To bring in; to introduce. 

The independent orator inducting himself without further 
ceremony into the pulpit. W. Scott. 

2. (Eccl.) To introduce, as to a benefice or office ; 
to put in actual possession of an ecclesiastical liv- 
ing, or of any other office, with the customary forms 
and ceremonies. 

In-ditie/te-otis, a. (lec.) Rendered electro-polar 
by induction, or brought into the opponle electrical 
state by the influence of inductive bodies. 

In-dtie/tile, a. [Prefix in, not, and ductile; Fr. 
inductile, Sp. inductil.] Not ductile; incapable of 
being drawn into threads, as a metal.* 

n/due-til/i-ty, n. The quality of being inductile. 

In-dtie/tion, n. [Lat. inductio, Fr. induction, Pr. 
oe Sp. induccion, It. induzione. See In- 
DUCT. 

1. The act of inducting or bringing in; introduc- 
tion; entrance; beginning; commencement. 

I know not you; nor am I well pleased to make this time, as 
the affair now stands, the induction of your acquaintance. 

Beau. & Fi. 
These promises are fair, the parties sure, 
And our induction full of prosperous hope. Shak. 

2. An introduction or introductory scene, as to a 
play, leading to the main action. [0Obs.] 

This is but an induction: I will draw ‘ 
The curtains of the tragedy hereafter. Massinger. 

3. (Philos.) The act or process of reasoning 
oe a part to a whole, or from particulars to gen- 
erals, 

4. (£ccl.) The introduction of a clergyman into 
a benefice, or giving possession of an ecclesiastical 
living; or the introduction of a person into an office 
by the usual forms and ceremonies. 

5. (Physics.) The property by which one body, 
having electrical, galvanic, or magnetic polarity, 
causes or induces it in another body without direct 
contact; an impress of molecular force or condition 
from one body on another without actual contact. 

6. (Math.) A process of demonstration in which 
a general truth is gathered from an examination of 
particular cases, the examination being so conducted 
that each case is made to depend on the preceding 
one;—called also successive induction. Math. Dict. 

Electro-magnetic induction, the influence by which an 
electric or galvanic current produces magnetic polarity in 
certain bodies near or round which it passes. — Magneto- 
electric induction, the influence by which a magnet ex- 
cites electric currents in closed circuits. 

Logical induction (Philos.), an act or method of rea- 
soning from all the parts discretively to the whole which 
they constitute, or into which they may be united collec- 
tively. — Philosophical induction, the inference or act of 
inferring that what has been observed or established in 
respect to a part, individual, or species, may, on the 
ground of analogy, be affirmed or received of the whole 
to which they belong. 

3 This last is the inductive method of Bacon. It as- 
cends from the parts to the whole, and forms, from the 
general analogy of nature, or special presumptions in 
the case, conclusions which have greater or less degrees 
of force, and which may be strengthened or weakened by 
subsequent experience, It relates to actual existences, 
as in physical science, or the concerns of life. Logical 
induction is founded on the necessary laws of thought; 
philosophical induction, on the interpretation of the in- 
dications or analogy of nature. 

Syn.— Deduction. — Inpvcrron, Depuction. In in- 
duction we observe a sufficient number of individual 
facts, and, on the ground of analogy, extend what is true 
of them to others of the same class, thus arriving at gen- 
eral principles or laws. This is the kind of reasoning in 
physical science. In deduction we begin with a general 
truth, and seek to connect it with some particular case by 
means of a middle term, or class of objects, known to be 
equally connected with both. Thus we bring down the 
general into the particular, affirming of the latter the 
distinctive qualities of the former. This is the syllogistiec 
method. By induction Franklin established the identity 
of lightning and electricity ; by deduction he inferred that 
dwellings might be protected by lightning-rods. 

In-diie/tion-al, a. Pertaining to, or proceeding by, 
induction; inductive. [Rare.] 

In-diet/ive, a. [L. Lat. inductivus, Sp. inductivo, 


{Eng. induce, Sp. inducimiento, 
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INDUCTIVELY 


Pr. inductiu, Fr. inductif, It. induttivo. 
DUCE. ] 

1. Leading or drawing; persuasive ; tempting; — 
usually followed by to. 


See In- 


A brutish vice, 


Inductive mainly to the sin of Eve. Milton. 
2. Tending to induce or cause. [Rare.] 
They may be... inductive of credibility. Hale. 


3. Leading to inferences; proceeding or derived 
by induction ; as, inductive reasoning. W. Hamilton. 
_ _ 4. (Hlec.) (a.) Operating by induction; as, an 
inductive electrical machine. (b.) Facilitating in- 
duction; susceptible of being acted upon by induc- 
tion; as, certain substances have a great inductive 
capacity. ; 
Inductive hilosophy, or method. The same as Philo- 
sophical induction. See INDUCTION. 
n-ditet/ive-ly, adv. By induction or inference. 
n/due-tém/e-ter, n. [Lat. inducere, inductum, 
to induce; and Gr. pérpov, measure.] (Zlec.) An 
instrument for measuring or ascertaining the de- 
gree or rate of electrical induction. 
. In-dtiet/or, n. [Lat. See Inpucre.] The person 
who inducts another into an office or benefice. 
In-diie’trie, a. (Elec.) Acting by, or in a state 
In-diie/trie-al,{ of, induction; relating to elec- 
trical induction. 
In-diie’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INDUED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
» INDUING. ritten also endue.] [Lat. induere, 
allied to Gr. évddetv, to put on; from éy, in, and diver, 
to get into, to put on.] 
1. To put on, as clothes; to draw on. 
By this time the baron had indued a pair of jack-boots of 
large dimensions. W. Scott. 
2. To clothe; to invest; hence, to endow; to fur- 
nish; to supply. ‘‘/ndued with intellectual sense 


and souls.” Shak. 
In-diie’/ment (in-di/ment), ». A putting on; en- 
dowment. [Obs Mountague. 


In-dtilge’ (in-dtilj’), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INDULGED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INDULGING.] [Lat. indulgere, to be 
kind or tender to one; from prefix in and dulcis, 
sweet, kind; O. It. indulgere.] 

1. To be complacent toward; to give way to; 
not to oppose or restrain ; when said of a habit, 
desire, or the like, to give free course to; to give 
one’s self up to; when said of a person, to yield 
to the desire of; to gratify by compliance; to hu- 
mor; to withhold restraint from; as, to indulge 
sloth, pride, selfishness, or inclinations; to indulge 
children in amusements. 

2. To grant as by favor; to bestow in concession, 
or in compliance with a wish or request. ‘ Per- 
suading us that something must be indulged to pub- 
lic manners.” Lp. Taylor. 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
Indulge, dread Chaos and eternal Night! Pope. 

(= It is remarked by Johnson, that if the matter of 
indulgence is a single thing, it has with before it; ifitisa 
habit, it has in; as, he indulged himself with a glass of 
wine; he indulges himself 77 sloth or intemperance. 

Syn.—To gratify; humor; cherish; foster; harbor; 
allow; favor. See GRATIFY. 

In-dtilge’, v. i. 1. To indulge one’s self; to give 
way; to give one’s self up; to practice a forbidden, 
or questionable, act without restraint. 

Most men are more willing to indulge in easy vices than to 
practice laborious virtues. Johnson. 

2. To yield; to comply; to be favorable. [Obs.] 

In-diilge’/ment, n. Indulgence. [Rare.\ 

In-diil’gencge, (nm. (Lat. indulgentia, Fr. indul- 

In-diil/gen-¢cy, gence, Pr. & Sp. indulgencia, It. 
indulgenza. | 

1. The quality of being indulgent; the act of in- 
dulging or humoring; free permission to the appe- 
tites, desires, passions, or will, to act or operate; 
forbearance of restraint or control. 

They err, that through indulgence to others, or fondness to 
any sin in themselves, substitute for repentance any thing 
less. Hammond. 

2. An indulgent act; favor granted; liberality; 
gratification. 

If all these gracious indulyencies are without effect on us, 
we must perish in our folly. Rogers. 

3. (Rom. Cath. Church.) Remission of the tempo- 
ral punishment due to sins, granted by the pope or 
church, and supposed to save the sinner from pur- 
gatory; absolution from the censures and public 
penances of the church. 

ieee eet a. (Lat. indulgens, p. pr. of indul- 
gere; Fr. indulgent, It. & Sp. indulgente. See 
spunea.) Prone to indulge or humor; yielding 
to the wishes, desires, humor, or appetites of those 
under one’s care; compliant; not opposing or re- 
straining; mild; favorable; not severe; as, an in- 
dulgent parent. ‘The indulgent censure of pos- 
terity.” Waller. 

The feeble old, indulgent of their ease. Dryden. 

In/dul-gén/tial, a. Relating to the indulgences of 
the Roman Catholic church, Brevint. 

In-dtil/gent-ly, adv. In an indulgent manner; 
mildly; favorably; not severely. 

In-dail/ger, n. One who indulges. Mountagu. 

In-dtilt/, )n. [Lat. indultwm, indulgence, favor, 

In-dil'to, from indultus, p. p. of indulgere ; It. 
& Sp. indulto, Fr. indult. See INDULGE.] 

1. A privilege or exemption; an indulgence. 


— 
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2. A duty, tax, or custom paid to the king for all 
_ goods imported. spon} Velasquez. 
In’/du-ment,n. [Lat. indumentum, covering, from 
induere, to put on.] (Zodl.) Plumage; feathers. 
In-di/pli-eate, a. [Prefix in and 
duplicate ; Fr. induplicatif.} (Bot.) 
(a.) Having the edges bent abruptly 
toward the axis ;—said of the parts 
of the calyx or corolla in estivation. 
(b.) Having the edges rolled inward, 
and then arranged about the axis 
without overlapping;—said of leaves in verna- 
tion. Gray. 
In-dii’/pli-ea-tive, a. (Bot.) (a.) Having indupli- 
cate sepals or petals in estivation. (b.) Having in- 
_ duplicate leaves in vernation. Gray. 
In/du-rate,v.i. [imp.& p. p. INDURATED; p. pr. & 
vb.n.INDURATING.] [Lat. indurare, indwratum, fr. 
prefix in and durare, to harden, from durus, hard; 
It. indurare, Pr. & Sp. endurar, Fr. endurer, en- 
durcir.) To grow hard; to harden, or become hard; 
_ as, Clay indurates by drying, and by extreme heat. 
In/du-rate, v. ¢. 1. To make hard; as, extreme 
heat indurates clay; some fossils are indurated by 
exposure to the air. 

2. To make unfeeling; to deprive of sensibility ; 

to render obdurate; as, to indwrate the heart, 
Love’s and friendship’s finely-pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. Goldsmith, 
in/du-rate, a. 1. Hardened; not soft; indurated. 

2. Without sensibility; unfeeling; obdurate. 

in/du-ra/tion, n. [L. Lat. induratio, Fr. indura- 
tion, Sp. induracion, It. indurazione. | 
7 mia” act of hardening, or process of growing 
ard. 
; a The state of being indurated, or haying become 
ard. 

3. Hardness of heart; obduracy; stiffness; want 
of pliancy. 

A certain induration of character had arisen from long 
habits of business. Coleridge. 

In-dii/si-al (or in-di/zhi-al), a. [See infra.] Com- 
posed of, or containing, the petrified cases of the 
larves of certain insects. 

Indusial limestone (Geol.), a fresh-water limestone, 
supposed to be composed of the agglomerated cases of the 
larves of insects of the genus Phyganea. It is found in 
Auvergne, France, and belongs to the upper Eocene. 

Lyell. 


(Bot.) Fur- 





Induplicate. 


In-dii/si-a/ted (07 in-dii/zhi-a-ted), a, 
nished with an indusium. 
Hin-d te’ §¢-teme(in-dd/zhi-um), 
m. ({Lat., an under-garment, 
from induere, to puton; Fr. 
indusie, the covering of the 

seed-spots of ferns.] 

1. (Bot.) (a.) A collection 
of hairs united so as to form 
a sort of cup, and inclosing 
the stigma of a flower. (b.) 
The shield or scale covering 
the fruit-spot of a fern. 

2. (Anat.) The amnion. 

In-diis/tri-al, a. 
It. industriale, L. 
dustria, 





Indusium. (Bot.) 


Fr. industriel, Sp. industrial, 
at. tndustrialis, from Lat. in- 
See InDustryY.] Consisting in industry; 
pertaining to industry, or the arts of industry. 
“The great ideas of industrial development and 


social amelioration.” M, Arnold, 

Industrial exhibition, a public exhibition of the various 
industrial products of a country, or of various countries. 
— Industrial school, a school for teaching one or more 
branches of industry; also, a school for educating neglect- 
ed children, and training them to habits of industry. 

In-diis/tri-al-ism, ». Devotion to industrial pur- 
suits or employments ; occupation in labor and 
gain-getting. J. S. Mill. 

In-diis’/tri-al-ly, adv. With reference to industry. 

In-ditis/tri-otis, a. [Lat. industrius, industriosus, 
It. & Sp. industrioso, Fr. industriewx. See INDus- 
TRY. 

1. Liven to industry ; characterized by diligence ; 
diligent in business or study; constantly, regularly, 
or habitually occupied in business; assiduous ; — 
opposed to slothful and idle. 

Frugal and industrious men are commonly friendly to the 
established government. Sir W. Temple. 

2. Diligent in a particular pursuit, or to a partic- 
ular end; as, industrious to accomplish a journey, 
or to reconcile contending parties. 

In-ditis/tri-otts-ly, adv. 1. In an industrious man- 
ner; with habitual diligence; with steady applica- 
tion of the powers of body or of mind. 

2. Diligently; assiduously; with care; as, he tn- 
dustriously concealed his name. 
n/dus-try, 7”. [Lat., It., Pr., & Sp. industria, Fr. 
industrie.| Habitual diligence in any employment, 
either bodily or mental; steady attention to busi- 
ness; assiduity;— opposed to sloth and idleness ; 
as, industry pays debts, while idleness or despair 
will increase them. 

We are more industrious than our fathers, because in the 
present time the funds destined for the maintenance of in- 
dustry are much greater in proportion to those likely to be em- 
ployed in the maintenance of idleness, than they were two or 
three centuries ago. A, Smith. 

Syn.—Diligence; assiduousness; laboriousness. See 
DILIGENCE. 


“> 
INEFFICACIOUS 


Hn-dit'vi-@, n. pl. [Lat., clothes, garments, from 
induere, to put on. See INDuE.] (Bot.) The with- 
ered leaves that remain on the stems of some plants 
im consequence of not being joined to them by artic- 
ulations which allow of their falling off. 

In-dii/vi-ate, n. (Bot.) The part of a plant that is 

_ covered with induvie. 

in/dweEll, v.t. & i. [imp. & p. p.INDWELT; p. pr. 
& vb. N. INDWELLING.] To dwell in; to abide 
within; to remain in possession. “The personal 
indwelling of the Spirit in believers.” South. 

The Holy Ghost became a dove, not as asymbol, but as a 
constantly indwelt form. Milman. 

In/dwéll-er, n. An inhabitant. Spenser. 

PE STLAS SE, nm. Residence within, or in the heart 
or soul, 

En-@’bri-ant, a. [Lat. inebrians, p. pr. of inebriare. 
See INEBRIATE.] Intoxicating. 

In-é/bri-ant, n. Any thing that intoxicates, as 
opium, 

In-é’bri-ate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INEBRIATED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. INEBRIATING.] [Lat. inebriare, inebri- 
atum, from prefix in, used intensively, and ebriare, 
to make drunk, from ebrius, drunk; It. inebbriare, 
Sp. tnebriar.] 

1. To make drunk; to intoxicate. 

The cups 
That cheer, but not inebriate. Cowper. 

2. To disorder the senses of; to stupefy, or to 
make furious or frantic; to exhilarate; to enliven 
or animate. ‘The inebriating effect of popular 
applause.” Macaulay. 

In @/bri-ate, v.i. To be or become intoxicated. 

In-é/bri-ate, a. Intoxicated; drunk. Udal. 

In-é/bri-ate, n. [Lat. inebriatus, p. p. of inebriare.] 
One who is drunk; especially, an habitual drunkard. 

Some inebriates have their paroxysms of inebriety. Darwin. 

In-@/bri-a/tion, n. [It. inebbriazione.] The con- 
dition of being inebriated. Browne. 

Syn.—Drunkenness ; intoxication ; inebriety. See 
DRUNKENNESS. 

In/e-bri’e-ty, n. ([Lat., from prefix in, used inten- 
sively, and ebrietas. See Esriety.}] Drunken- 
ness; inebriation. Darwin. 

In-é/bri-otis, @. Intoxicated, or partially so. [Rare.] 

In-éd/it-ed, a. [Prefix in, not, and edited.] Not 
edited; unpublished; as, an inedited manuscript. 

Warton. 

In-€f/fa-bil/i-ty, n. [Lat. ineffabilitas, Fr. ineffa- 
bilité, It. ineffabilita, Sp. inefabilidad.] Unspeak- 
ableness. [J/are. 

In-€f/fa-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and effable; Lat. 
inefabilis, It. ineffabile, Fr. ineffable, Sp. inefable.] 
Incapable of being expressed in words; unspeaka- 
ble; unutterable; as, the ineffable joys of heaven; 
the ineffable glories of the Deity. 

In-éf/fa-ble-mess, n. The quality of being unut- 
terable; unspeakableness. Scott. 

In-€f/fa-bly, adv. In a manner not to be expressed 
in words; unspeakably. Milton. 

n/ef-facge’a-ble, a. Incapable of being effaced. 

In/ef-face’a-bly, adv. So as not to be effaceable. 

n/ef-féet/ive, a. [Prefix in, not, and effective; Fr. 
ineffectif.} Not effective; incapable of producing 
any effect, or the effect intended ; inefficient ; useless. 

The word of God, without the spirit, isa dead and inef- 
Jective letter. Laylor. 

Syn.— Useless; inefficient; inefficacious ; vain; fruit- 
less; weak. See USELESS. 

In/ef-fZet/ive-ly, adv. In an ineffectual manner; 

 . Without effect; inefficiently. 

In/ef-féet/a-al (-fkt/yy-al), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
effectual.| Not producing the proper effect; with- 
out effect; ineflicient; weak; as, an ineffectual 
remedy; the Spaniards made an ineffectual attempt 
to reduce Gibraltar, 

In/ef-fEet/a-al-ly, adv. Without effect; in vain. 

In/ef-féet/ti-al-mess, n. Want of effect, or of 
power to produce it; inefficacy. 

James speaks of the ineffectualness of some men’s eg en 

ake. 

In-éf/fer-vés/¢ence, n. [Prefix in, not, and effer- 
vescence.] Want of effervescence; a state of not 
effervescing. Kirwan. 

In-éf/fer-vés/cent, a. [Prefix in, not, and effer- 
vescent.] Not effervescing, or not susceptible of 
effervescence. 

In-€f/fer-vés/¢i-bili-ty, n. The quality of not 
effervescing, or not being susceptible of efferves- 
cence. 

In-€f/fer-vés'¢i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and effer- 
vescible.] Not capable of effervescence. 

In-éf/fi-ea/ciotis, a. [Prefix in, not, and efficacious ; 
Fr. & It. inefficace, Pg. inefficaz, Sp. ineficaz, Pr. 
ineficax, Lat. inefficax.] Not efficacious: not hay- 
ing power to produce the effect desired, or the 
proper effect; of inadequate power or force. 

(2 Meffectual, says Johnson, rather denotes an ac- 
tual failure, and zneficacious an habitual impotence to 
any effect. But the distinction is not always observed, 
nor can it be; for we can not always know whether 
means are tneficacious till experiment has proved them 
ineffectual ; nor even then, for we can not be certain that 
the failure of means to produce an effect is to be attrib- 
uted to habitual want of power, or to accidental and 
temporary causes. Jnefficacious is therefore sometimes 
synonymous with ineffectual. 
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INEFFICACIOUSLY 

In-éf/fi-ea/ciotis-ly, adv. Without efficacy or ef- 
fect. 

In-éf/fi-ea/ciois-ness, 7. 
power to produce the effect. 

In-€f/fi-ca-¢y, n. [Prefix in, not, and eficacy ; Lat. 
& It. inefiicacia, Sp. ineficacia, Fr. imefficacité.] 
Want of power to produce the desired or proper 
effect; inefficiency; ineffectualness; failure of ef- 

_ fect; as, the inefficacy of medicines or means, 

In/ef-fi’/cien-cy ee Hat en-38), n. [Prefix in, not, 
and efficiency. he quality of being ineffectual; 
want of power or exertion of power to produce the 

~ effect; inefficacy. 

iIn/ef-fi/cient (-fish/ent), a. [Prefix in, not, and ef- 

cient. 
“ L: Nt efficient; not producing the effect; inefti- 
cacious. ; 

2. Incapable of, or indisposed to, effective action ; 
habitually slack or remiss; effecting nothing; as, an 

. tneficient force. 

In-ef-fi/cient-ly (-fish/ent-l¥), adv. 

 ~ without effect. 

In/e-lab’o-rate, a. [Prefix in, not, and elaborate ; 
Lat. inelaboratus.] Not elaborate; not wrought 
with care. 
n/e-las/tie, a. 
elastic; wanting elasticity; unelastic. 

In/e-las-ti¢/i-ty, n. The absence of elasticity; the 
want of elastic power. 

In-éVe-gan¢e, (n. [Lat. inelegantia, It. inele- 

In-éVe-gan-¢cy, ganza, Fr. inélégance.] The 
quality of being inelegant; want of elegance ; want 
of beauty or polish in language, composition, or 
manners. ‘‘ Confessed inelegance of hand.” 

Cawthorn. 

In-éVe-gant, a. [Prefix in, not, and elegant ; Lat. 
inelegans, It. & Sp. inelegante, Fr. inélégant.] Mot 
elegant; deficient in beauty, polish, refinement, sym- 
metry, or ornament; wanting in any thing which 
correct taste requires. 

What order, so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes not well joined inelegant. Milton. 

In-€lVe-gant-ly, adv. In an inelegant or unbecom- 
ing manner; coarsely; roughly. 

epee ee n. [Fr. inéligibilité, It. ineligi- 

alita. 
1. Incapacity of being elected to an office. 
2. State or quality of not being worthy of choice. 

In-€1/i-gi-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and eligible; Fr. 
inéligible, It. ineligibile.] Not eligible; incapable 
of being elected to an office; not worthy to be cho- 
sen or preferred; not expedient. Burke. 

In-€1/i-gi-bly, adv. _In an ineligible manner. 

In-él/o-quent, a, [Prefix in, not, and eloquent; 
Lat, ineloquens, It. ineloquente, Fr. inéloquent.] 
Not eloquent; not fluent, graceful, or pathetic; not 
persuasive, as language or composition. 

Nor are thy lips ungraceful, sire of men, 
Nor tongue ineloquent. 

In-€l’o-quent-ly, adv. Without eloquence. 

In/e-liie/ta-ble, a. [Lat. ineluctabilis, from prefix 
in, not, and eluctabilis, to be surmounted; from 
eluctari, to struggle out of, to surmount; from pre- 
fix e, out of, from, and luctari, to struggle, strive; 
Fr. inéluctable, It. ineluttabile.] Not to be resisted 

by struggling; not to be overcome. [ Obs.] Pearson. 

Inm/e-liid/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and eludible; Fr. 
inéludable.] Incapable of being eluded, escaped, or 
defeated. Glanville, 

In-€m/bry-o-nate, a. Not formed in embryo. 

n/e-nar’ra-ble, a. [Lat. inenarrabilis ; from pre- 
fix in and enarrabilis, that may be related; from 
enarrare, to relate; Fr. inénarrable, Sp. inenarra- 
ble, It. inenarrabile. See ENARRATION.] Incapa- 
ble of being narrated or told. [Obs. Chapman. 

In-épt!, a. (Lat. ineptus, from prefix in, not, and 
aptus, apt, fit; Fr. inepte, Sp. inepto, It. inetto. Cf. 
INAPT.] 

1. Not apt or fit; unfit; unsuitable; improper; 
unbecoming. 
2. Foolish; silly; useless; nonsensical. 


_ To view attention as a special state of intelligence, and to 
distinguish it from consciousness, is utterly inept. 


Sir W. Hamilton. 
In-€ pt/i-tiide (53), n. (Lat. ineptitudo, Sp. tnepti- 
tud, It. inettitudine. See supra.] 
1. The quality of being inept; unfitness; inapti- 
tude; unsuitableness; as, an ineptitude to motion. 
2. Foolishness; trifling; nonsense, 


Want of effect, or 


Ineffectually ; 


[Prefix in, not, and elastic.] Not 


Lil ton. 


In-épt/ly, adv. Unfitly; unsuitably. Glanville. 
In-épt/ness, . Unfitness; ineptitude. More. 
In-é/qua-ble, a. Unequable. PRare.} Bailey. 


In-é’qual, a. [Prefix in, not, and equal; Lat. ine- 
qualis, It. imeguale, inuguale, Sp. inegual, Fr. iné- 
gal.] Unequal; uneven; various. [ Obs.] Shenstone, 

In/e-qual/i-ty (-e-kw6l/i-t#), m. [Prefix in, not, 
and equality ; Lat. inequalitas, It. inegualita, inu- 
gualita, 8p. inegualdad, Fr. inégalité. See su- 


a. 

1. The quality of being unequal; difference, or 
want of equality, in any respect; lack of uniformity ; 
diversity; as, an inequality in size or stature; an 
inequality of numbers or of power; inequality of 
distances or of motions, or rank or property. 

2. Unevenness; want of levelness; the alternate 
rising and falling of a surface; as, the inequalities 
of the surface of the earth, or of a marble slab, &c. 

3. Disproportion to any office or purpose; inade- 
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quacy; incompetency; as, the inequality of terres- 
trial things to the wants of a rational soul. 

4. (Alg.) The expression of two unequal quanti- 
ties, with the sign of inequality between them, as 
2<3,4>1. 

5. (Astron.) An irregularity or deviation in the 
motion of a planet or satellite from its uniform mean 
motion. 

in/e-qua/tion, n. (Muath.) An inequality. 

In-é/qui-dis/tant, a. [Prefix in, not, and equidis- 
tant.| Not being equally distant. 

In-é/qui-lat/er-al, a. [Prefix in, not, and equilat- 
eral.) Having unequal sides. 

In-€q/ui-ta-ble (-&k/wi-ta-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and equitable.| Not equitable; not just. 

in-éq/ui-tate, v.¢. [Lat. inequitare, inequitatum, 
to ride over, from in, in or upon, and equitare, to 
ride.] To ride over or through. [Obs.] More. 

In-é/qui-valve, a. [Prefix in, not, and equi- 

In-é/qui-valw/t-lar, valve.] Having unequal 

_ valves, as the shell of an oyster. 

In/e-rad/i-ea-ble, a. es in, not, and eradica- 

_ ble, q.v.] Incapable of being eradicated. 

in/e-rad/i-ea-bly, adv. So as not to be eradicable. 

In/er-gétie, a. [Il formed from in, not, and 
Weresiiesll energetic, q. v.] Having no 

_ energy. 

In/er-Sét/ie-al-ly, adv. Without energy. P 

In-érm/, a. (Lat. inermis and inermus, from 

In-érm/otis, prefix in, not, and arma, arms; It., 
Sp., & Fr. inerme.] (Bot.) Unarmed; destitute of 
prickles or thorns, as a leaf. 

In-éx/ra-bil/i-ty, n. Freedom or exemption from 
error, or from the possibility of erring; infallibili- 
ty. [Obs.] King Charlies. 

In-ér/ra-ble, a. a in, not, and err; Lat. iner- 
rabilis, It. inerrabile, Sp. inerrable.] Incapable of 
erring ; exempt from error or mistake ; infallible. 

Obs. Hammond. 

In-ér/ra-ble-ness, n. Exemption from error; in- 
errability. [Obs.] Hammond. 

kirken adv. With security from error; in- 

allibly. 

In-ér/ran-¢cy, n. Exemption from error. [?are.] 

In/er-rat/ie, a. [Prefix in, not, and erratic.) Not 
erratic or wandering; fixed. 

In-érr/ing-ly, adv. [Prefix in, not, and raed With- 
out error, mistake, or deviation. [Obs.] Glanville. 

In-ért’ (14), a. [Lat. iners, inertis, unskilled, idle, 
from prefix in, not, and ars, art; It., Sp., & Fr. in- 
erte. 

1. Destitute of the power of moving itself, or of 
active resistance to motion impressed; as, matter is 
inert. 

2. Indisposed to move or act; very slow to act; 
sluggish; dull. Thomson, 

3. Powerless for an effect or influence. 

The inert and desponding party of the court. Macaulay. 

It presently becomes extravagant, then imbecile, and at 
length utterly inert. I. Taylor. 

Syn.—Inactive ; dull; sluggish; slothful; lazy.— 
INERT, INACTIVE, SLUGGISH. A man may be inactive 
from mere want of stimulus to effort; but one who is 
inert has something in his constitution or his habits which 
operates like a weight holding him back from exertion. 
Sluggish is still stronger, implying some defect of tem- 
perament which directly impedes action. 


They can boast but little virtue; and, inert 
Through plenty, lose in morals what they gain 


In manners — victims of luxurious ease. Cowper. 
Virtue concealed within our breast 
Is inactivity at best. Swift. 
Slugyish Idleness, the nurse of sin, 
Upon a slothful ass he chose to ride. Spenser. 


In-ér/ti-& (in-tr/shi-a), n. [Lat., from iners; It. 
inerzia, Sp. inercia, Fr. inertie. See supra.) 

1. (Physics.) That property of matter by which 
it tends when at rest to remain so, and when in mo- 
tion to continue in motion; — sometimes called vis 
inertia. 

2. Inertness; indisposition to move. 

3. (Med.) Want of activity; sluggishness ; — said 
especially of the uterus, when, in labor, its contrac- 
tions have nearly or wholly ceased. 

In-tr/tion, n. Want of activity; want of action or 
exertion; inertness. [fare.] 

These vicissitudes of exertion and inertion of the arterial 
system constitute the paroxysms of remittent fever. Darwin. 

In-ért/i-tiide (14, 53), n. [L. Lat. inertitudo, from 
Lat. iners. See INERT.] The state of being inert, 
or a tendency to remain quiescent till impelled b 
external force to move. Good, 

In-ért/ly, adv. Without activity; sluggishly. Pope. 

In-ért/ness,. 1. Want of activity or exertion; 
habitual indisposition to action or motion ; slug- 
gishness. 

2. Absence or destitution of the power of self- 
motion; inertia. 

In-€r’y-dite (52), a. [Prefix in, not, and erzdite.] 
Not erudite; unlearned; ignorant. <> 

In-és/eate,v.t. [Lat. & It. inescare, 
inescatum, from prefix in and esca, 
food, bait for catching animals.] To 

_ bait; to lay a bait for. [ Obs.) Burton. 

In/es-¢€a/tion, n. _[Lat. inescatio, 
Fr. inescation.] The act of baiting. 

~ [Obs.] Hallywell. 
in/es-ettch’eon, n. (He7.) A small 
escutcheon borne within a shield. 





Inescutcheon. 





INEXORABLE 


In Es’se. [Lat.] In being; actually existing |= 
distinguished from in posse, or in potentia, w. ich 

_ denote that a thing is not, but may be. 

In/es-sén/tial, a. [Fr. inessentiel.] Not essential; 
unessential. 

In-és/ti-ma-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and estimable; 
Fr., Pr., & Sp. inestimable, It. inestimabile, Lat. in- 
astimabilis.} Incapable of being estimated or com- 
puted; especially, too valuable or excellent to be 
measured or fully appreciated; above all price; as, 
inestimable rigkts or privileges. ; 

Science is too inestimable for expression by a money- 
standard. _ Lyon Playfair. 
Syn.—Incalculable; invaluable. 


In-és/ti-ma-bly, adv. Ina manner not to be esti- 
_ mated or rated. : 
in/e-va/si-ble, a. [Lat. in, not, and evadere, eva- 
sum. See EvVADE.] Incapable of being evaded. 
In-év/i-denge, n. [Prefix in, not, and evidence ; Fr. 
inévidence, It. inevidenza.] Want of evidence; ob- 
scurity. [Obs.] Barrow. 
In-€v/i-dent, a. [Prefix in, not, and evident; Fr. 
inévident.] Not evident; not clear or obvious; ob- 
scure, 
in-év/i-ta-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. inévitabilité, Sp. inevi- 
tabilidad, It. inevitabilita.] Impossibility to be 
avoided; certainty to happen; inevitableness. 
In-év’i-ta-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and evitable; Fr. 
inévitable, Sp. inevitable, It. inevitabile, Lat. inevi- 
tabilis.] 
1. Not evitable; incapable of being avoided; ad- 
mitting of no escape or evasion; unavoidable. 
It was inevitable ; it was necessary; it was planted in the 
nature of things. Burke. 


2. Not to be withstood or resisted. ‘Inevitable 

charms,” _ Dryden. 
And on her tender cheeks 

Jnevitable color. Mason. 


In-év/i ta-ble-ness, n. 
voidable. 
In-év/i-ta-bly, adv. Without possibility of escape 
or evasion; unavoidably; certainly. 
How inevitably does immoderate laughter end in a eal 
OU 


The state of being una- 


In/ex-iet’, a. [Prefix in, not, and exact; Fr. inex- 
act, Sp. imexacto, It. inesatto.] Not exact; not 

_ precisely correct or true. 

in’ex-aet/ness, m. Incorrectness ; want of pre- 
cision. ’ 

In/ex-cit/a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being inex- 

_ citable; insusceptibility to excitement. 

In/ex-cit/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and excitable; 
Lat. inexcitabilis.] Not susceptible of excitement; 

_ dull; lifeless; torpid. 

in’ex-etis/a-ble,a. [Prefix in, not, and excusable; 
Fr. inexcusable, Sp. inescusable, It. inescusabile, 
Lat. inexcusabilis.] Not admitting excuse or jus- 
tification; as, inexcusable folly. 

n/ex-etis/a-ble-ness, n. The quality of not ad- 
mitting of excuse or justification; enormity beyond 
forgiveness or palliation. 
This inexcusableness is stated on the supposition that = 
knew God, but did not glorify him. South. 
in/ex-etis/a-bly, adv. With a degree of guilt or 
folly beyond excuse or justification. 

In-éx/e-eiit/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and executa- 
ble ; Fr. inexécutable.| Incapable of being executed 
or performed; impracticable; infeasible. 

In-éx/e-eti’/tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and execution; 
Fr. inexécution.] Neglect of execution; non-per- 
formance; as, the inexecution of a treaty. 

n/ex-@xr/tion, n. [Prefix in, not, Se exertion. ] 
Want of exertion; want of effort; defect of action. 
n/ex-hal/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and exhalable.] 
Incapable of being exhaled or evaporated ; not evap- 
orable. [Obs.] Browne. 
in/ex-haust/ed, a. [Prefix in, not, and exhausted.] 
Not exhausted; not emptied; not spent; not hay- 

_ ing lost all strength or resources; unexhausted. 

dn/ex-haust/ed-ly, adv. Without exhaustion. 

in/ex-haust/i-bil/i-ty, n. State of being inex- 

_ haustible. 

In’/ex-haust/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and exhaust- 
ible.| Incapable of being exhausted or emptied; 
unfailing; not to be wasted or spent; as, inexhaust- 
ible stores of provisions. ‘‘An inexhaustible flow 
of anecdote.” Macaulay. 

in/ex-haust/i-ble-ness, n. The state of being in- 
exhaustible. ‘ 

in/ex-haust/i-bly, adv. 
ner or degree. 
n/ex-haust/ive, a. 


In an inexhaustible man- 


[Prefix in, not, and exhaust- 
ive.| Not to be exhausted or spent. Thomson. 
In/ex-haust/less, a. Inexhaustibly. [Obs.] Boise. 
In-ex-ist/, v. i. Not to exist. [Obs.] Tucker. 
in-ex-ist/en¢e, n. [Prefix in, q. v., and existence ; 
Fr. inexistence, Sp. mexistencia. ] 
1. Want of being or existence. 
2. Inherence. ti 
In-ex-ist/ent, a. [Prefix in, q. v., and existent ; Fr, 
inexistant, Sp. inexistente.] 
1. Not having being; not existing. 
2. Existing in something else; inherent. 
In-€x/o-ra-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. inexorabilité, Sp. in- 
exorabilidad, It. inesorabilita.] The quality of be- 
ing inexorable, or unyielding to entreaty. Paley. 
In-éx/o-ra-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and exorable; 


Broome, 
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INEXORABLENESS 


Fr. & Sp. inexorable, It. inesorabile, Lat. tnexora- 
bilis.] Not to be persuaded or moved by entreaty 
or prayer; too firm and determined in purpose to 
yield,to supplication; unyielding; unchangeable; 
as, an inexorable prince or tyrant; an inexorable 
judge. ‘‘/nexorable equality of laws.” Gibbon. 
In-éx/o-ra-ble-ness, 7, The quality of being inex- 
orable or implacable. Chillingworth. 
In-éx’o-ra-bly, adv. So as to be immovable by 


entreaty. 
_In-éx/pee-ta/tion, n. State of haying no expecta- 
tion. [Obs.] Feltham. 


n/ex-péet/ed, a. Notexpected. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
/ex-ptet/ed-ly, adv. Unexpectedly. [Obs.] Hall. 
/ex-pé/di-en¢ge, )n. [Prefix in, not, and expe- 
/ex-pé/di-en-¢cy, dience.| The quality of be- 
ing inexpedient’; want of fitness; unsuitableness to 
a good end or object; hence, impropriety; unsuit- 
ableness to the purpose; as, the tnexpedience of a 
measure is to be determined by the prospect of its 
advancing the purpose intended or not. : 
n/ex-pé/di-ent, a. [Prefix in, not, and expedient.] 
Not expedient; not tending to promote a purpose; 
not tending to a good end; hence, unfit; improper; 
unsuitable to time and place; as, what is expedient 
at one time may be inexpedient at another. 
In/ex-pé/di-ent-ly, adv. Not expediently ; unfitly. 
n/ex-pétn/sive, a, Not expensive. Coleridge. 
In/ex-pé’/ri-enge, n. [Prefix in, not, and_experi- 
ence; Fr. inexpérience, Sp. tnexperiencia, It. ines- 
perienza, Lat. inexperientia.] Absence or want of 
experience or experimental knowledge ; as, the 
inexperience of youth, or their inexperience of the 
world. 
In/ex-pé/ri-enged (-cks-pé/ri-enst), a. Not having 
experience; unskilled. 
n/ex-pért’ (14), a. [Prefix in, not, and expert; Fr. 
inexpert, Sp. inexperto, It. inesperto, Lat. inexper- 
Not expert; not skilled; destitute of knowl- 
Tn let- 
Prior. 


tus. 
edge or dexterity derived from practice. 
ters and in laws not inexpert.” 
n/ex-pért’ness, n. Want of expertness. 
In-éx’pi-a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and expiable; 
bitis Sp. inexpiadle, It. inespiabile, Lat. inexpia- 
bilis. 
1. Admitting of no atonement or satisfaction; as, 
an inexpiable crime or offense. 
2. Incapable of being mollified or appeased by 
~ atonement; implacable. ‘‘/nexpiable hate.” Milton. 
‘They are at inexpiable war with all establishments. Burke. 
In-éx’/pi-a-ble-ness, n. The quality of being in- 
expiable. 
In-éx’pi-a-bly, adv. 
no atonement. 
In-éx’pi-ate, a. Not appeased or placated. 
To rest inexpiate were too rude a part. 


In/ex-plain/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and explain- 
able; Lat. inexplanabilis.] Incapable of being ex- 
plained; inexplicable. [Obs.] 
n/ex-plé/a-bly, or In-éx’ple-a-bly, adv. [lat. 
as if inexpleabilis, for inexplebilis, insatiable, from 
prefix in, not, and explere, to fill up. See EXPLeE- 
TION.] Insatiably. Loe Sandys. 


To a degree that admits of 
Roscommon. 
[ Obs.] 


Chapman. 


In-éx/pli-ea-bil’i-ty, n. r.inexplicabilité.| The 
quality or state of being inexplicable. 
In-éx/pli-ea-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and explica- 
ble; Fr. & Sp. inexplicable, It. inesplicabile, Lat. 
inexplicabilis.| Not explainable; incapable of be- 
ing explained, interpreted, or accounted for; inca- 
pable of being rendered plain and intelligible; as, 
an inexplicable mystery. 
In-éx’/pli-ea-ble-ness, n. A state of being inex- 
plicable; inexplicability. 
n-€x’/pli ea-bly, adv. In an inexplicable manner. 
n/ex-pli¢/it, a. [Prefix in, not, and explicit ; Lat. 
inexplicitus, Fr. inexplicite.] Not explicit; not 
clearly stated. 
n/ex-plor’a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and explora- 
ble.} Incapable of being explored, searched, or 
_ discovered. 
in/ex-pos/tire (-pozh/ur), n. [Prefix in, not, and 
— exposure.| A state of not being exposed. 
in/ex-préss/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and expressi- 
ble; Fr. inexpressible, inexprimable, It. inesprimi- 
bile.| Not capable of expression; not to be uttered; 
ineffable; unspeakable; unutterable ; as, inexpressi- 
ble grief, joy, or pleasure. 
g In orbs 
Of circuit inexpressible they stood. Milton. 


Syn.—Unspeakable ; unutterable ; ineffable; inde- 
scribable; untold. 
tn/ex-préss/i-bly, adv. In an inexpressible man- 
, her or degree; unspeakably; unutterably. 
In/ex-préss/ive, a. [Prefix in, not, and expressive. ] 
Hot expressing or tending to express ; inexpres- 
~ sible. 
In/ex-préss/ive-mess,n. The state of being inex- 
pressive. 
zea pag /na-ble, or In/ex-piign/a-ble (-piin/-), 
a refix in, not, and expugnable; Fr. & Sp. in- 
expugnable, It. inespugnabile, Lat. inexpugnabilis.] 
puaanable of being subdued by force; impregna- 
e. Ray. 
In/ex-sii/per-a-ble, a. (Lat. inexsuperabilis, frame 
prefix in, not, and exsuperabilis, that may be sur- 
mounted; from exsuperare, to overcome, surmount; 
from ez, out of, from, and superare, to go over, sur- 











mount; from super, above, over.] Not capable of 
being passed over or surmounted. 

In/ex-ténd/ed, a. [Prefix in, not, and extended. | 

_ Not extended. Watts. 

In/ex-tén/sion (-tén/shun), n. [Prefix in, not, and 
extension.| Want of extension; unextended state. 

n/ex-tér/mi-na-ble, a. ([Lat. inexterminabilis, 
from prefix in, not, and exterminare, to drive out or 
expel. See EXTERMINATE.] Incapable of extermi- 

_ nation. Rush. 

In/ex-tinct/,a. [Prefix in, not, and extinct ; Lat.inex- 
tinctus, inexstinctus, It, inestinto.] Not quenched; 

_ not extinct. 

in/ex-tin/gui-ble, a, Inextinguishable. eee) 

py Sir T. More. 

in/ex-tin’guish-a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and 
extinguishable, Cf. Fr. & Sp. inextingwible, Lt. ines- 
tinguibile, Lat. inexstinguibilis.| Not capable of 
being extinguished ; unquenchable ; as, inextin- 

_ guishable flame, thirst, or rage. Milton, 

in/ex-tin’/guish-a-bly, adv. So as not to be ex- 

_ tinguished. 

in/ex-tir’pa-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and extirpable; 
Fr. inextirpable, It. tnestirpabile, Lat. inexstirpa- 
bilis.) Not capable of being extirpated. 

In-€x’tri-ea-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and extricable ; 
Fr. & Sp. inextricable, It. inestricabile, Lat. inex- 
tricabilis.| Not capable of being extricated, untied, 
oo eee as, an inextricable knot or diffi- 
culty. 

y Lost in the wild, znextricable maze. Blackmore. 

In-éx’tri-ea-ble-mess, n. The state of being inex- 
tricable. 

In-€x/tri-ea-bly, adv. In an inextricable manner. 

in/ex-ti/per-a-ble, a. Not capable of being passed 
over or surmounted; insurmountable. [Obs.] 

Im-eye’ (in-1’), v.¢. To inoculate, as a tree or plant, 
by the insertion of abud. ‘‘ The arts of grafting and 
ineying.” Philips. 

In-fab/ri-ea/ted, a. [Prefix in, not, and fabrica- 
ted.) Not fabricated; unwrought. [Obs.] 

In-falli-bil/i-ty,n. [It. infallibilita, Sp. infalibili- 
dad, Fr. infaillibilité.| The quality of being infal- 
lible, or exempt from error; inerrability. 

Infallibility is the highest perfection of the knowing fac- 
ulty. Tillotson. 

In-fal/li-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and fullible; It. 
infallibile, Sp. infalible, Fr. infaillidle.)} 

1. Not fallible ; not capable of erring ; entirely 
exempt from liability to mistake; unerring; inerra- 
ble. ‘Of opinion that their infallible master has a 
right over kings.” Dryden. 

2. Not liable to fail, or to deceive confidence; 
sure not to disappoint or fail; certain; as, infallible 
evidence; infallible success. 

To whom also he showed himself alive, after his passion, 
by many infallible proofs. Acts i. 3. 

In-fal/li-ble-mess, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing infallible; infallibility. 

In-fal/li-bly, adv. In an infallible manner; cer- 
tainly; unfailingly. 

In-fame’,v.t. [Fr. infamer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. infamar, 
It. & Lat. infamare, from Lat. infunis, infamous. 
See InFAmous.] To defame. [0bs.] 

3 Livia is infamed for the poisoning of her husband. Bacon. 

In/fa-mize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INFAMIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. INFAMIZING.] To make infamous. [Rare.] 

In-fam/o-nize,v.¢. ‘To brand with infamy; to de- 

_ tame. [Obs, and ludicrous.) Shak, 

In/fa-motis, a. [Prefix in, not, and famous; Lat. 
infamis, from prefix in, not, and fama, fame; Fr., 
Pr., Sp., & It. tnfame.] 

1. Of ill report; having a reputation of the worst 
kind ; held in abhorrence ; rendering infamous ; 
base; scandalous; notoriously vile; detestable; as, 
an infamous liar or gambler ; an infwmous vice or act. 


False errant knight, infamous, and forsworn, Spenser. 
To say the truth, this fact was infamous. Shak. 

The piny shade 
More infamous by cursed Lycaon made. Dryden. 


2. (Law.) Branded with infamy by conviction of 
a crime; as, at common law, an infamous person 
can not be a witness. 
Syn.—Detestable; odious; scandalous; disgraceful; 
base; shameful; ignominious. 
In/fa-moits-ly, adv. In an infamous manner or 
degree; scandalously; disgracefully; shamefully ; 
_ with open reproach. 
In/fa-motis-ness, 7. The state or quality of being 
_ infamous; infamy. 
in/fa-my,n. [Fr. infamie, Pr., Sp., It., & Lat. infa- 
mia, from Lat. infamis. See supra.] 
1. Total loss of reputation; public disgrace, 
The afflicted queen would not yield, and said she would 
not... submit to such infamy. Burnet. 
2. A quality which exposes to disgrace; extreme 
pbaseness or vileness; as, the infamy of an action. 
3. (Law.) That loss of character, or public dis- 
grace, which a convict incurs, and by which a per- 
son is at common law rendered incompetent as a 
witness. Starkie. Burrill. 
In/fan-cy, n. [Lat. infantia, It. infanzia, Sp. & Pg. 
infancia, Pr. infancia, enfunsa, Fr. enfance, See 
INFANT. 
1. The state of being an infant; the first part of 
life. 





INFATUATE 


The babe yet lies in smiling infancy. 
Their love in early infancy began. 

2. The first age of any thing; the beginning or 
early period of existence. “The infancy and the 
grandeur of Rome.” arnt 

3. (Law.) The state or condition of one under 
age, or under the age of twenty-one years; nonage; 
minority. 

In-fan/dotis, a. [Lat. infandus, from prefix in, 
not, and fari, fatus, to speak; It. & Sp. infando. | 
Too odious to be expressed. [Obs.] Howell, 

In-fang/thef, n. [A-S. in-fangen-theof, from in, 
in, into, within, fangen, taken, p. p. of jon, to take, 
and theof, thief.] (Lng. Law.) The privilege granted 
to lords to judge thieves taken on their manors, or 

_ Within their franchises. [Obs.] Cowell. 

In’/fant, n. (Lat. infans, from prefix in, not, and 
fari, to speak; It., Sp., & Pg. infante, Pr. enfan, 
efan, Fr. enfant.) 

1. A child in the first period of life, beginning at 
his birth; a young babe; sometimes, a child several 
years of age. 

2. (Law.) A person not of full age; a person 
under the age of twenty-one years; a minor. 

3. The same as INFANTE. See INFANTE. Spenser. 

In/fant, v.i. To become or be an infant. { Obs.] 

But newly was he infanted, 
And yet already he was sought to die. G, Fletcher. 

In/fant, v. t. To bear or bring forth, as a child; to 

~ produce. [Obs.] Milton, 

in/fant, a. 1. Pertaining to infancy, or the first 
period of life; tender; not mature; as, infant 
strength. 

2. Intended for young children; as, an infant 
school; an infant gaud, or toy. 

Hn-fan'ta,n. (Sp. & Pg. infanta, f. of infante. See 
infra.) Any princess of the royal blood, except the 
eldest daughter when heiress apparent. [Spain 
and Portugal.) 

En-fan'te,n. [Sp. & Pg. infante. See INFANT.] 
Any son of the king, except the eldest, or heir 
apparent. [Spain and Portugal.] 
n/fant-hood, ». The state of being in infancy; 
the condition of an infant; infancy. 

In-fant/i-¢i/dal, a. Pertaining to infanticide; en- 
gaged in, or guilty of, child-murder. 

In-fant/i-cide, n. [Lat. infantieidiuwm, child-mur- 
der, and infanticida, a child-nurderer, from infans, 
child, and cédere, to kill, murder; Fr. infanticide, 
It. & Sp. infanticidio and infanticida. ] 

1. (Law.) The murder of an infant born alive; 
murder of a newly-born child. 

2. Specifically, the slaughter of infants by Herod. 

. 3. Asilayer of infants, 

in/fan-tile, or Im/fan-tile (Synop., § 180), a. 
[Lat. infantilis, It. infantile, Pr., Sp., & Pg. infan- 
til. See INFANT.] Pertaining to infancy, or to an in- 

_ fant; pertaining to the first period of life. 

in/fan-time, or im/fan-time (Synop., § 180), a. 
[Fr. enfantin.] Pertaining to, or characteristic of, 
infants or young children; infantile, ‘*A degree of 

_ credulity next to infantine.” Burke. 

In/fant-ly, a. Like an infant. Beau. § Fl. 

in/fant-ry, n. [Fr. infunterie, Sp. infanteria, It. 
infanteria, fanteria, from Sp. infante, It. infante, 
Jante, infant, child, boy, servant, foot-soldier, from 
Lat. infans, child, foot-soldiers being formerly the 
servants and followers of knights. ] 

1. A body of children. [0Qds.] 

There’s a schoolmaster 
Hangs all his school with his ae sentences, 
And o’er the execution-place hath painted 
Time whipped, for terror to the infantry. B. Jonson. 

2. (Mil.) A body of soldiers serving on foot; 
foot-soldiers, in distinction from cavalry. 

In-far¢e’, v.t. [Lat. infarcire, from prefix in and 
Jarcire, to stuff, cram; It. infarcire.] To stuff; to 
swell. [Obs.] ‘* Where the body is infarced with 
... watery humors.” T. Elyot. 

In-fiire/’tion, n. [See supra.] The act of stuffing 

_ or filling; constipation. [Obs.] Harvey. 

in/fare,n. [A-S. infere, entrance.] 

1. A party or entertainment given upon newly 
entering a house. 

2. A reception party or entertainment given by a 
newly-married couple, or by the husband upon re- 
ceiving the wife to his house, the day after the wed- 
ding. [Written also infair. | 

In-fash/ion-a-ble, a Unfashionable. [ Obs.] 

Beau. § Fl. 


In-fat/i-ga-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and fatigable; 
Fr. & Sp. infatigable, It. infatigabile, Lat. infatiga- 
bilis.] Indefatigable. [Ovs.] 

In-fat/ii-ate, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. INFATUATED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. INFATUATING.| [Lat. infutuare, in- 
Jatuatum, from prefix in and fatwus, foolish; It. 
infatuare, Sp. infatuar, Fr. infatuer.) 

1. To make foolish; to affect with folly ; to weak- 
en the intellectual powers of, or to deprive of 
sound judgment. 

The judgment of God will be very visible in infatuating a 
people ripe and prepared for destruction. Clarendon. 

2. To inspire with an extravagant or foolish pas- 
sion, too obstinate to be controlled by reason; to 
prepossess or incline to in a manner not justified by 
reason; as, to be infatuated by a love of gaming, of 
strong drink, &c. 

Syn.—To besot; stupefy; mislead. 


Milton: 
Dryden. 
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In-fat/ii-ate, a. [Lat. infatuatus, p. p. of infatu- 
are. See supra.) Infatuated. 

In-fat/ti-a/tion, n. [L. Lat. infatuatio, Fr. infa- 
tuation, Sp. infatwacion.] 

1. The act of infatuating, or affecting with folly. 

2. The state of being infatuated; folly; stupe- 
faction. 

The infatuations of the sensual and frivolous part of man- 
kind are amazing; but the infatuations of the learned and so- 
phistical are incomparably more so. I. Taylor. 

In-faust/ing, n. [Lat. infaustus, unlucky, from 
prefix in, not, and fwustus, fortunate, lucky.] The 


act of making unlucky. [Obs.] Bacon. 
In-féa/si-bil/i-ty, n. The state of being infeasible ; 
impracticability. 


In-f€a/si-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and feasible.] Not 
capable of being done or accomplished; impracti- 
cable. 

In-féa/si-ble-ness, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing infeasible; infeasibility. 

In-féet’, v. t. (imp. & p. p. INFECTED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. INFECTING.] [Fr. infecter, Sp. infectar, infecir, 
It. infettare, from Lat. injicere, infectum, to put or 
dip into, to stain, infect, from prefix in and facere, 
to make. ] 

1. To taint with disease; to infuse, as a healthy 
body, with the virus, miasma, or morbid matter of 
a diseased body, or any pestilential or noxious air 
or substance by which a disease is produced; as, 
infected with the plague. 

2. To taint or affect with morbid or noxious mat- 
ter; as, to infect a lancet; to infect clothing; to in- 
Ject an apartment. 

3. To communicate bad qualities to; to corrupt; 
to taint by the communication of any thing noxious 
or pernicious. ‘‘Jnfected Sion’s daughters with like 
heat.” Milton. 

4. (Law.) To contaminate with illegality, or ex- 
pose to penalty. 

Syn.—To poison; vitiate; pollute; defile. 

In-féet’, a. [Fr. & Pr. infect, Sp. & Pg. infecto, It. 
infetto, from Lat. infectus, p. p. of injicere. See 
supra. | Infected. [Obs.] Shak. 

In-féet/er, n. One who, or that which, infects. 

In-fée/tion, n. [Fr. infection, Pr. infeccio, Sp. in- 
feccion, It. infezione, Lat. infectio.] : 

1. The act or process of infecting. 

There was a strict order against coming to those pits, and 
that was only to prevent infection. De Foe. 

2. That which infects, or causes the communica- 
ted disease. 

And that which was still worse, they that did thus break out 
spread the infection further by their wandering about with the 
distemper upon them. De Foe. 

3. The result of infecting influence; a prevailing 
disease. 

The danger was really very great. infection being so ver: 
violent in Eoadon! PERE pene vere ” De Woe. 

4. That which taints, poisons, or corrupts, by 
communication from one to another; as, the infec- 
tion of error or of evil example. 

It was her chance to light 
Amidst the gross infections of those times. Daniel. 

5. Contamination by illegality, as in cases of con- 
traband goods. 

6. Communication of like qualities; influence. 

Mankind are gay or serious by infection. Rambler. 

7. Liking or desire. [Obs.] 

Her husband has a marvelous infection to the little page. Shak. 

Syn.— Contagion. —Inrection, Conracion. Medi- 
eal writers in Europe do not, most of them, recognize any 
difference between contagion and infection. In America, 
the distinction referred to under CONTAGION is, to a con- 
siderable extent, admitted. In general literature, this 
distinction is well established. We use contagion and 
contagious in respect to things which spread by inter- 
course or imitation; as, the contagiows influence of ex- 
ample; while we apply infection and infectious to amore 
hidden and diffusive power; as, the infection of vice; the 
infectious influence of evil principles. 

In-fée/tiotis (-%k/shus), a. [Fr. infectieux, infec- 
tueux. | 

1. Having qualities that may infect; pestilential; 
as, an infectious fever; infectious clothing’ infec- 
tious air; infectious vices or manners, 

In a house 
Where the infectious pestilence did reign. Shak. 

2. Corrupting, or tending to corrupt or contami- 
hate; vitiating. 

It [the court] is necessary for the polishing of manners... 
but it is infectious even to the best morals to live always 
in it, Dryden. 

3. (Law.) Contaminating with illegality; expos- 
ing to seizure and forfeiture. 

Contraband articles are said to be of an infectious nature. Kent. 

4. Capable of being easily diffused or spread; 
readily communicated; as, infectious mirth, 

Syn.—See Conraciovs. 

In-fée/tiotts-ly, adv. By infection; contagiously. 

In-fée/tiotis-mess,n, The quality of being infec- 
tious. 

In-féet/ive, a. (Lat. infectivus, Sp. infectivo, lt. 
infettivo, Pr. infectiu.| The same as INFECTIOUS. 
See INFECTIOUS. Sidney. 

In-fée/und, a. [Prefix in, not, and fecund; Lat. 
infecundus, Sp. infecundo, It. infecondo, Fr. infé- 
cond.] Unfruitful; not producing young; barren. 
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In/fe-etin/di-ty, n. [Lat. infecunditaus, Sp. infe- 
cundidad, It. infecondita, Fr. infécondité.] Want 
of fecundity or fruitfulness; unfruitfulness; bar- 
renness. 

In-fee’ble, v. ¢. See ENFEEBLE. 

In/fe-li¢/i-totis, a. Not felicitous; unhappy; un- 

_ fortunate. 

In/fe-li¢/i-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and felicity; Fr. 
infélicité, Sp. infelicidad, It. infelicita, Lat. infe- 
licitas.] 

1. Unhappiness; misery; misfortune. 

2. Unfortunate state; unfavorableness; as, the 

_ infelicity of the times, or of the occasion. 

En/felt, a. [Prefix in and felt, from feel.] Felt in- 
wardly ; heartfelt. 

The baron stood afar off, or knelt in submissive, acknowl- 
edged, in/elt inferiority. ilman. 

In/feod-a/tion (-fud+, n. See INFEUDATION. 

Inn-féoff’ (-féf!), v. t. See ENFEOFF. 

In-fGr’ (14),v.¢. [imp. & p. p. INFERRED (in-f@rd/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. INFERRING (in-ftr/ring).] [Fr. in- 
Sérer, Sp. inferir, It. inferire, Lat. inferre, from 
prefix in and ferre, to carry, bring. ] 

1. To bring on; to induce. [Obs.] ‘‘Infer fair 
England’s peace by this alliance.” Shak. 

2. To derive either by deduction or induction; to 
know by means, or on the ground, of facts or evi- 
dence; to prove; to draw or derive, as a fact or 
consequence. 

To infer is nothing but by virtue of one proposition, laid 
down as true, to draw in another as true. Locke. 

3. To offer; to produce. [0bs.] 

Full well hath Clifford played the orator, 

Inferring arguments of mighty force. Shak. 
In-fér/a-ble, a. Capable of being inferred or de- 
_ duced from premises. (Written also inferrible.] 
In/fer-enge, n. [Sp. inferencia, O. Fr. as if infé- 

rence. See supra.] 

1. The act of inferring. 

Though it may chance to be Hie in the conclusion, it is 
yet unjust and mistaken in the method of inference. Glanville, 

2. That which is inferred; a truth or proposition 
drawn from another which is admitted or supposed 
to be true; a conclusion. 

These inferences, or conclusions, are the effects of reasoning, 
and the three propositions, taken all together, are called oe i 
logism, or argument. Watts. 

Syn.— Conclusion ; deduction ; consequence. — IN- 
FERENCE, CONCLUSION. An inference is literally that 
which is brought in ; and hence, a deduction or induction 
from premises, — something which follows as certainly or 
probably true. A conclusion is stronger than inference ; 
it shuts us up to the result, and terminates inquiry. In 
a chain of reasoning we have many inferences, which 
lead to the ultimate conclusion. “An inference is a 
proposition which is perceived to be true, because of its 
connection with some known fact.’ ‘* When something 
is simply affirmed to be true, it is called a proposition ; 
after it has been found to be true by several reasons or 
arguments, it is called a conclusion.” 

Taylor's Elements of Thought. 

In/fer-En/tial, a. Deduced or deducible by infer- 
ence, 

In/fer-En/tial-ly, adv. By way of inference. 

An-€2@'ri-@, n. pl. [(Lat., from tnferi, the inhabit- 
ants of the infernal regions, the dead, from inferws, 
that is below, belonging to the lower world.] (G7. 
& Rom. Antiq.) Sacrifices offered by the ancients 
to the souls of deceased heroes or friends. 

In-f@/ri-or (89), a. [Lat., compar. of inferus, that 
is below, underneath, the lower; It. inferiore, Sp. 
inferior, Fr. inférieur.]| 

. Lower in place, social rank, or excellence; less 
important or valuable; subordinate. ‘A thousand 
inferior and particular propositions.” Watts. 
“The body, or, as some love to call it, our inferior 
nature.” Burke. 

Whether equal or inferior to my other poems, an author is 
the most improper judge. Dryden. 

2. (Astron.) (a.) Between the earth and the sun; 
as, the inferior or interior planets; an inferior con- 
junction of Mercury or Venus. (b.) Below the ho- 
rizon; as, the inferior part of a meridian. 

3. (Bot.) Growing below some other organ ;— 
used especially with reference to the position of the 
calyx when not adherent to the ovary. Gray. 

In-fé/ri-or, n. A person who is younger, or of a 
lower station or rank in society, than another. 

A person gets more by obliging his inferior than by disdain- 
ing him. South. 

In-f@/ri-6r/i-ty, n. [Fr. infériorité, Sp. inferiori- 
dad, It. inferiorita. See supra.] The state of being 
inferior; a lower state or condition; as, the infe- 
riority of rank, of office, of talents, of age, of 
worth. 

In-f@/ri-or-ly, adv, In an inferior manner, or on 
the inferior part. 

In-fér/nal (14), a. [Lat. infernalis, from infernus, 
that which lies beneath, the lower; It. infernale, 
Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg., infernal.] 

1. Pertaining to the lower regions, or regions 
of the dead, the Tartarus of the ancients. ‘‘ The 
Elysian fields, the infernal monarchy.” Garth. 

2. Pertaining to hell; resembling hell; inhabiting 
hell; suitable to the character of the inhabitants of 
hell; hellish; diabolical; as, infernal spirits, or con- 
duct. 

Infernal machine, a machine or apparatus contrived 
so as to explode unexpectedly or under certain condi- 
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tions, for the purpose of assassination or other mischief. 
—Infernal stone (lapis infernalis), lunar caustic; — 
eee so called. The name was also applied to caustic 
potash. 

Syn.—Tartarean ; Stygian ; hellish ; devilish ; dia- 
bolical; satanic; fiendish; malicious. 

In-féx/nal,n. An inhabitant of hell, or of the lower 
regions. : 

In-fér/nal-ly, adv. In an infernal manner. 

In-fér/ri-ble, a. The same as INFERABLBE, q. Vv. 

In-£tr/tile, a. [Prefix in, not, and fertile; Fr. & 
It. infertile, Pr. & O. Sp. infertil, Lat. infertilis.] 
Not fertile; not fruitful or productive; barren; as, 
an infertile soil. i 

In-fér/tile-ly, adv. In an infertile manner; un- 
productively; unfruitfully. 

In/fer-til/i-ty, n. ibe infertilité, O. Sp. infertili- 
dad, It. infertilita, Lat. infer ae The state of 
being infertile; unproductiveness; barrenness; as, 
the infertility of land. Hale. 

In-fést’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INFESTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
INFESTING.] [Fr. infester, Sp. infestar, It. & Lat. 
infestare, from Lat. infestus, disturbed, hostile, 
troublesome.] To trouble greatly; to disturb; to 
annoy; to harass; as, flies infest horses and cattle; 
the sea is often infested with pirates; parties of the 
enemy infest the coast. 

These, said the genius, are envy, avarice, superstition, love, 
with the like cares and passions that infest human life. Addison. 

In-fést’, a. [Lat. infestus, It. & O. Sp. infesto, O. 
Fr. infeste. See supra.) Mischievous; hurtful; 

_ harassing. [00s.] Spenser. 

In/fes-ta/tion, n. [Fr. infestation, Sp. infestacion, 
It. infestazione, Lat. infestatio.] The act of infest- 
ing; molestation. Bacon. 

In-fést/er, n. One who infests. 

In-fés/tered, a. Rankling; inveterate. [Obs.] 

In-fés/tive, a. [Prefix in, not, and festive; Lat. 
infestivus.] Having no mirth; not festive or merry; 

_ dull; cheerless. [Lare.] 4 

In/fes-tiv/i-ty, n. [Prefix in and festivity.] Want 
of festivity, or of cheerfulness and mirth, as at en- 
tertainments; dullness; cheerlessness. [ Rare.] 

In-fést/i-otis, a. [Lat. infestus. See INFEST, a.]_ 
Mischievous; harmful; dangerous. [Obs.] Bacon. 

In/feti-da/tion, n. [L. Lat. infeudatio, from in- 
Jfeudare, to enfeoff; It. infeudaztone, Pr. & Sp. m- 
Seudacion, Fr. inféodation. See FEup.] 

1. (Law.) The act of putting one in possession of 
an estate in fee. Hale. 

2. The granting of tithes to laymen. Blackstone, 

In-fib/i-la/tion, n. on Lat. infibulare, infibu- 
latum, to clasp, buckle, or button together, from 
prefix in and fibula, clasp, buckle; Fr. ingibulation, 
Sp. infibulacion, It. infibulazione. | 

1. The act of clasping, or confining, as with a 
buckle or padlock. 

2. The act of attaching a ring, clasp, or the like, 
tothe privy parts in such a manner as to prevent 

. copulation. 

In/fi-del, a. fiat infidelis, from prefix in, not, and 
Jidelis, faithful, from jides, faith; Fr. injidéle, It. in- 
Jidele, infedele, O. Sp. infidel, N. 8p. infiel.| Unbe- 
lieving; disbelieving the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, or the divine institution of Christianity. 

The injidel writer is a great enemy to society. Knox. 

In/fi-del, n. One who is without faith, or unfaith- 
ful; hence, a disbeliever; a freethinker; especially, 
(a.) A heathen. (b.) A Mohammedan. (c.) One 
who disbelieves in Christ, or the divine origin and 
authority of Christianity. 

Syn.—InFIpEL, UNBELIEVER, FREETHINKER, DEIST, 
ATHEIST, SKEPTIC. An infidel, in common usage, is one 
who denies Christianity and the truth of the Scriptures. 
Some have endeavored to widen the sense of infidel so as 
to embrace atheism and every form of unbelief; but this use 
does not generally prevail. A freethinker is now only 
another name for an infidel. An unbeiiever is not neces- 
sarily a disbeliever or infidel, because he may still be in- 
quiring after evidence to satisfy his mind; the word, how- 
ever, is more commonly used in the worst sense. A deist¢ 
believes in one God and a divine providence, but rejects 
revelation. An atheist denies the being of God. A skeptic 
is one whose faith in the credibility of evidence is weak- 
ened or destroyed, so that religion, to the same extent, 
has no practical hold on his mind. 


In/fi-déVi-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and fidelity; Fr. 
infidélité, Pr. injfidelitat, Sp. infidelidad, It. injfide- 
lita, infedelta, Lat. infidelitas.] 

1. Want of faith or belief; a withholding of con- 
fidence. 

2. Disbelief of the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
or the divine origin of Christianity ; unbelief, 

There is no doubt that vanity is one principal cause of infi- 
delity. Knox, 

3. Unfaithfulness to the marriage contract; a vio- 
lation of the marriage covenant by adultery or lewd- 
ness, 

4. Breach of trust; unfaithfulness to a charge, or 
to moral obligation; treachery; deceit; as, the in- 
Jjidelity of a friend or a servant. 

In-fiéld/,v.¢. To inclose, as a field. 

in/fiéld, n. Land kept continually under crop, and 
which receives manure ;— distinguished from owt- 
field. [Scotland.] 

In-file’, v.¢. To arrange ina file or rank; to place 





in order, Love Holland, 
In-film/, v. t. o cover with a film; to coat thinly; 
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INFILTER 


as, to ane one metal with another, in the ptocess 
of ing. 

In- tex, v.t. or i. [imp. & p. p. INFILTERED; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn, INFILTERING.] ‘To filter or sift in. 
In-fil/trate, v. i. [imp. & p. p. INFILTRATED; p. 
pr. & vb. N.INFILTRATING.] [Prefix in and filtrate, 

q. v.j Fr. sinjiltrer, Sp. injiltrarse.] ‘To enter by 
penetrating the pores or interstices of a substance. 
In/fil-tri/tion, 1. [Fr. infiltration, 8p. injiltra- 

ction, It. infiltrazione. 

1. The act or process of infiltrating. 

2. The substance which has entered the pores or 
cavities of a body. 

Calcareous infiltrations filling the cavities of other stones. ~ 

Kirwan. 

n-fil/tra-tive, a. Pertaining to infiltration. Kane. 
n/fi-nite, a. [Prefix in, not, and jinite; Lat. in- 
Jjinitus, It., Sp.. & Pg. injinito, Pr. injinit, Fr. 


infini.J 

1. Unlimited or boundless, in time or space; as, 

infinite duration or distance. 

2. Without limit in power, capacity, intensity, or 
moral excellence; perfect; as, the injinite wisdom 
and goodness of God. 

Great is our Lord, and of great power; his understanding 
is infinite. Ps. exlvii. d. 

3. Indefinitely large or extensive; very great. 

Which infinite calamity shall cause ; 
To human life. Milton. 

4. (Math.) Greater than any assignable quantity 
of the same kind ; —said of certain quantities. 

5. (Mus.) Capable of endless repetition ; — said of 
certain forms of the canon, called also perpetual 

fugues, so constructed that their ends lead to their 

beginnings, and the performance may be incessantly 
repeated. Moore. 

yn.— Boundless; immeasurable; illimitable; inter- 
minable; limitless; unlimited; unbounded. 

In/fi-nite, n. 1. That which is infinite; an infinite 
space or extent; infinity. 

Not till the weight is heaved from off the air, and the thun- 
ders roll down the horizon, will the serene light of God flow 
upon us, and the blue infinite embrace us again, J. Martineau. 

2. (Math.) An infinite quantity or magnitude. 

3. An infinity; an incalculable or very great 
number. 

Glittering chains, embroidered richly o’er 
With infinite of pearls and finest gold. Fanshaw. 

In/fi-nite-ly, adv. Without bounds or limits; be- 
ta or below assignable limits; as, an infinitely 

arge or infinitely small quantity. 

In/fi-nite-ness, n. The state of being infinite; in- 
finity; greatness; immensity. 

In/fin-i-tés/i-mal, a. [Fr. infinitésimal, Sp. infini- 
tesimal, It. infinitesimale, from Fr. injinitésime, Sp. 
injinitesimo, It. infinitissimo, infinitely small, from 
Lat. injfinitus. See INFintre.] Infinitely small; 
less than any assignable quantity. 

n/fin-i-tés/i-mal,». (Math.) An infinitely small 
quantity; that which is less than any assignable 
quantity. 

In/fin-i-tés/i-mal-ly, adv. By infinitesimals; in 
infinitely small quantities. 

In-fin/i-tive, a. [Lat. infinitivus, It., Sp., & Pg. 
injinitivo, Pr. infinitiu, Fr. infinitif. See INFINITE. ] 
Unlimited ; not bounded or restricted. 

Infinitive mode (Gram.), that mode of the verb which 
expresses the action of the verb, without limitation of 
person or number; as, fo love. The word injinitive is 
often used as a noun to denote this mode. 

In-fin/i-tive-ly, adv. (G@ram.) In the manner of an 
infinitive mode. 

En/fi-ni/to, a. [It.] (Mus.) Infinite; perpetual, as 
a canon whose end leads back to the beginning. 
See INFINITE. | 

In-fin/i-tiide (53), 7. [Tt. ens) 

1. The quality of being infinite, or without limits ; 
infiniteness. 

2. Infinite extent; immensity; infinity; great- 
ness. 

3. Boundless number; countless multitude. “An 
tnjinitude of distinctions.” Addison. 

In-fin/itt/ple, a. Multiplied an infinite number 
of times. Prare.} } Wollaston. 

In-fin/ity, n. [Kr. inginité, Pr. injinitat, Sp. in- 
Jjinidad, It. infinita, Lat. injinitas, from prefix in, 
not, and jinis, boundary, limit, end.] 

1. Unlimited extent of time, space, or quantity; 
pboundlessness. 

2. Unlimited capacity, energy, or excellence; as, 
the infinity of God and his Rerieotions: the infinity 
of his existence, his knowledge, his power, his good- 
ness, and holiness. 

3. Endless or indefinite number; great multitude ; 
as, an infinity of beauties. 

4. (Math.) The state of a quantity when greater 
than any assignable quantity of the same kind. 

{®@~ Mathematically considered, infinity is always a 
limit of a variable quantity, resulting from a particular 
supposition made upon the varying element which en- 
ters it. Math. Dict. 

In-firm/ (18), a. [Prefix in, not, and firm; Fr. in- 
Jirme, Lat, infirmus, It. infermo, 8p. & Pg. enfermo, 
Pr. enferm.] 

1. Not firm or sound; weak; feeble; as, an infirm 
body; an infirm constitution. ‘*A poor, infirm, 
weak, and despised old man.” Shak. 
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9. Weak of mind; irresolute, 

ose.” 

3. Not solid or stable. 

He who fixes on false principles treads on infirm ground. South. 

Syn.—Debilitated; sickly; feeble; enfeebled; irreso- 
lute; imbecile. 

In-firm/’, v. ¢, [Fr. infirmer, It. & Lat. infirmare 
Sp. injfirmar, enfermar, Pr. enfirmar, enfermar. 
To weaken; to enfeeble. [Obs.] Raleigh. 

In-firm/a-ry,n. [L. Lat. injirmaria, Fr. infirmerie, 
It. infermeria, Sp. enfermeria, Pg. enfermaria, Pr. 
efermaria. See supra.) A hospital, or place where 
the infirm or sick are lodged and nursed, or only 
treated as out-patients. 

In-firm/a-tive, a. [Fr. infirmatif.] Weakening; 
annulling, or tending to make void. [Obs.] Cotgr. 

In-firm/a-to-ry,”. <An infirmary. [Obs.] Evelyn. 

In-firm/i-ty, n. [Lat. injirmitas, Fr. infirmité, It. 
infermita, Pr. infermetat, enfermetat, Sp. enfer- 
medad. See INFIRM, a.] 

1. The state of being infirm; an imperfection or 
weakness; especially, a disease; a malady; as, in- 
Jirmity of body. 

2. Weakness; feebleness; failing; foible; defect. 


“Infirm of pur- 
Shak. 


Will you be cured of your infirmity ? Shak. 
A friend should bear a friend’s infirmities, Shak. 
The house has also its infirmities. Evelyn. 


Syn.—Debility; imbecility; weakness; feebleness; 
failing; foible; defect; imperfection; disease; malady. 
See DEBILITY. 

In-firm’ly, adv. In an infirm manner. 

In-firm/ness, n. Infirmity; feebleness; debility. 

In-fix’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. INFIXED (in-fikst/); p. pr. 
& vb. n,. INFIXING.] [Lat. infigere, infixum, from 
prefix in and jigere, to fix; Fr. injixer.] 

1. To fix by piercing or thrusting in; as, to injix 
a sting, spear, or dart, 

The fatal dart a ready passage found, 
And deep within her heart injixed the wound. Dryden. 

2. To sct in; to implant or fix, as principles, 
thoughts, instructions; as, to infix good principles 
in the mind, or ideas in the memory. 
n/fix, 7. Something infixed. [Rare.] 

In-flaime’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. INFLAMED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. INFLAMING.] [Lat. injflammare, from prefix 
in and jflammare, to flame, flamma, flame; Fr. en- 
Slammer, Sp. inflamar, It. infiammare.)} 

1. To set on fire; to kindle; to cause to burn; to 
cause to glow. 

We should have made retreat 
By light of the inflamed fleet. Chapman. 

2. To raise to an unnatural heat; to excite to an 
excessive and unnatural action; as, to inflame the 
eyes; to inflame with wine. 

3. To excite, as passion or appetite; to enkindle; 
to increase; as, to inflame desire. ‘‘ More inflamed 
with lust than rage.” Milton. 

4. To proyoke to anger or rage; to exasperate ; 
to irritate. 

It will inflame you; it will make you mad, Shak. 

5. (Med.) To cause to become morbidly hot or 
irritated, by reason of undue or excessive action in 
the blood-vessels and tissues. 

6. To exaggerate; to enlarge upon. [0bs.] 

A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy inflames his 
crimes. Addison. 

Syn.—To provoke; fire; irritate; exasperate; in- 
cense; enrage; anger. 

In-flame’,v.i. To grow hot, angry, 
and painful, Wiseman. 

In-flamed’, p. a. 1. Set on fire; 
enkindled; heated; provoked; ex- 
asperated. 

2. (Her.) Adorned with flames; 
burning; flamant; as, a bend @- 
Jlamed. 

In-flam/er,”. The person or thing 
that inflames. Addison. 

In-flaim/ma-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. inflammabilité, Sp. 
inflamabilidad, It. vnfiammabilita.] Susceptibility 
of readily taking fire. 

In-flaiam/ma-ble,a. [Fr. inflammable, Sp. inflama- 
ble, It. infiammabile. See INFLAME. ] Capable of 
being set on fire; easily enkindled; susceptible of 
combustion; as, tnflammable oils or spirits. 

In-flim/’/ma-ble-ness,n. The quality of being in- 
flammable; inflammability. Boyle. 

In-flam/ma-bly, adv. In an inflammable manner. 

In/flam-mia/tion, n. [Lat. inflammatio, Fr. in- 
jlammation, Pr. inflammacio, Sp. inflamacion, It. 





infiammazione. See INFLAME.] — 
1. The act of inflaming or setting on fire. “The 
inflammation of fat.” Wilkins, 


2. The state of being in flame or on fire. 

3. (Med. & Surg.) A redness and swelling of any 
part of an animal body, attended with heat, pain, 
and febrile symptoms. 

4. Violent excitement; heat; passion; animosity ; 
turbulence; as, an inflammation of the body politic, 


or of parties. 

In-flim/’/ma-tive, qa. Inflammatory. [Zare.] 
In-flam/ma-to-ry (50),a. [Fr. inflammatoire, Sp. 
inflamatorio, It. infammatorio. See INFLAME.] 

1. Tending to inflame; tending to excite heat or 
inflammation; as, medicines of an inflammatory 


nature. 
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2. Accompanied with preternatural heat and ex- 
citement of arterial action; as, aa inflammatory 
fever or disease. 

3. Tending to excite anger, animosity, tumult, or 
sedition; seditious; as, inflammatory libels, writ- 
ings, speeches, or publications. 

Inflammatory crust (Med.), a yellowish or grayish 
coating which appears upon the clotted part of blood 
drawn from a vein during violent inflammation, or dur- 
ing pregnancy ;— called also, from its color, buffy coat. 

Inflate’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INFLATED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. INFLATING.] [Lat. inflare, inflatum, from 
par in and flare, to blow; Sp. inflar, Pr. enjlar, 

r. enfler, It. enfiare, infiare.] 

1. To swell or distend with air; to blow into; as, 
to inflate a bladder; to inflate the lungs. 

2. To swell; to puff up; to elate; as, to inflate 
one with pride or vanity. 

3. To cause to be extended, or to become unduly 
expanded or increased; as, an inflated currency 
will become depreciated. 

In-flate’, Ja. [Lat. inflatus, p. p. of inflare. 

In-flat/ed,$ supra.) 

1. Filled with air; blown up; distended. 

2. Puffed up; turgid; swelling; bombastic; as, 
an inflated style. 

3. (Bot.) Hollow and distended, as a perianth, 
corol, nectary, or pericarp. Martyn. 

In-flat/ing-ly, adv. In a manner tending to inflate. 

In-fla/tion, n. [Lat. inflatio, Fr. inflation, Pr. in- 
Jlacio, enflazon, Sp. injlacion, It. inflazione, infia- 
gione, enfiagione.] 

1. The act of inflating. 

2. The state of being inflated, as with air; dis- 
tention. 

3. The state of being puffed up, as with vanity or 
pride; conceit. 

4. Undue expansion or increase, from over-issue ; 
—said of currency. 

En-fla'tus,n. [Lat., from inflare, to breathe into.] 
A blowing or breathing into; inflation; hence, in- 
spiration, 

The divine breath that blows the nostrils out 
To ineffable inflatus. EL. B. Browning. 

In-fléet’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INFLECTED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. INFLECTING.] [Lat. inflectere, inflexum, 
from prefix in and jlectere, to bend; It. inflettere, 
Fr. infléchir.] 

1. To bend; to turn from a direct line or course. 

Are not the rays of the sun reflected, refracted, and in- 
Jlected by one and the same principle? Newton, 

2. (Gram.).To vary a noun or a verb in its termi- 
nations; to decline, as a noun or adjective, or to con- 
jugate, as a verb. 

3. To modulate, as the voice. 

In-flée/tiom, n. [Lat. inflewio, Fr. & Sp. inflexion, 
It. inflessione. See supra.] 

1. The act of inflecting, or the state of being in- 
flected, 

2. A bend; a fold. 

3. A slide or modulation of the voice in speaking. 

4. (Gram.) The variation of nouns, &c., by de- 
clension, and verbs by conjugation. 

5. (Mus.) Any change or modification in the pitch 
or tone of the voice. 

6. (Opt.) The peculiar modification or deviation 
which light. undergoes in passing the edges of an 
opaque body; usually attended by the formation of 
colored fringes, &e.;—more commonly called dif- 
JSraction. 

Point of inflection (Geom.), the point on opposite sides 
of which a curve bends in contrary ways. ; 


In-flée/tion-al, a. Pertaining to inflection. 

In-fléet/ive, a. Capable of inflection; as, the in- 
Jlective quality of the air. Derhan. 

In-flésh’, v.¢. Toincarnate. [Obs. or rare.] 

In-fléx’, v. ¢. [Lat. inflectere, inflecuwm, to bend. Cf. 
InruEcr.}] To bend; to cause to become curved; 
to make crooked. 

In-flé xed’ (in-fltkst/), a. [Eng. inflex, for inflect.] 
Turned; bent; bent inward. Feltham. Brande. 

In-fléx/i-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. inflewibilité, Sp. inflexi- 
bilidad, It. inflessibilita. | 

1. The quality of being inflexible, or not capable 
of being bent; unyielding stiffness. 

2. Obstinacy of will or temper; firmness of pur- 
pose that will not yield to importunity or persua- 
sion; unbending pertinacity. 

In-fléx/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and flexible; Fr. 
& Sp. inflexible, It. inflessibile, Lat. inflexibilis.] 

1. Not capable of being bent; firm; unyielding. 

2. Firm in purpose; not to be turned; not to be 
changed or altered. ‘‘/nflexible as steel.” Milton. 

fA man of upright and inflexible temper...can overcome 


See 


all private fear. Addison, 
3. Incapable of change; unalterable. 
The nature of things is inflexible. Watts. 


Syn.—Unbending ; unyielding ; rigid ; inexorable ; 
pertinacious; obstinate; stubborn; unrelenting. 
In-fléx/i-ble-ness,n. The quality of being inflex- 
ible; inflexibility. 
In-fléx/i-bly, adv. In an inflexible manner; firmly ; 
inexorably. 
In-fléx/ion, n. The same as INFLECTION. 
In-fléx/tire, n. An inflection; a bend or fold. 


The contrivance of nature is singular in the opening and 
shutting of bindweed by five inflerures. Browne. 
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INFLICT 


In-fliet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INFLICTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. reenter [Lat. infligere, inflictum, from 
prefix in and jligere, to strike, allied to Eng. jlog; 
It. infliggere, Pr., Sp., & Pg. injligir, Fr. injliger.] 
To lay, throw, or send, as a punishment, &c.; to 
apply; to impose. 

What heart could wish, what hand inflict, this dire dis! 


In-fliet/er, 7. One who inflicts. 
In-flie/tion, n. [Lat. injlictio; Fr. infliction, Sp. 
infliccion, It. inflizione. See supra.) , 

1. The act of inflicting or imposing; as, the in- 
jliction of torment, or of punishment. 

2. That which is inflicted or imposed; the pun- 
ishment applied. 

His severest inflictions are in themselves acts of justice and 
righteousness. Rogers. 

In-fliet/ive, a. [Fr. inflictif, Sp. -inflictivo, It. in- 
jlittivo.) Tending or able to inflict. 
n/flo-rés/cence, n. [Lat. inflorescens, p. pr. of 
inflorescere, to 
begin to blos- 
som; from pre- 
fix in and jlo- 
rescere, to be- 
gin to blossom ; 
Fr. inflores- 
cence, Sp. in- 
Slorescencia,in- 
florecencia, It. 
infiorescenZza. 
See FLORES- 
CENCE. ] 

1. A flower- 
ing; the un- 
folding of blos- 
soms. 

2. (Bot.) (a.) 
The mode of 
flowering, or 
the general ar- 
rangement and 
disposition of 
the flowers. 
(b.) An axis on 
which all the 
buds are flow- 
er-buds. 

Inflorescence af- 
fords an excel- 
lent characteristic 
mark in distin- 
guishing the spe- 
cies of plants. 

Milne. 

Centrifugal 
inflorescence 
(Bot.), definite 
inflorescence. — Centripetal inflorescence, indefinite in- 
florescence. 

a aig v.t. To flow in. Wiseman. 
n/flu-encge, n. [Fr. influence, Pr. influencia, enflu- 
ensa, Sp. & Pg. influencia, It. influenzia, influenza 
Lat. as if inflwentia, from influens, See INFLUENT. | 

1. A flowing in or upon; influx;—followed by 
on, upon, or with, and formerly sometimes by into. 

God hath his influence into the very essence of all things. 

Hooker. 

2. Hence, in general, the bringing about of an ef- 
fect, physical or moral, by a gradual, unobserved, 
and easy process; controlling power quietly or effi- 
caciously exerted; ability to move or effect; tend- 
ency to produce a change or effect; agency, force, or 
tendency of any kind, whether physical, on matter ; 
or rational, on the intellect; emotional, on the feel- 
ings; hyperphysical, as of the stars ; or supernatural, 
as of God or the Divine Spirit. 

3. Power or authority arising from elevated sta- 
tion, excellence of character or intellect, wealth, 
and the like ; reputation ; acknowledged ascendency ; 
as, he is aman of injlwence in the community. 

In/flu-enge, v. t. [imp. & p. p. INFLUENCED (in/flu- 
enst); p. pr. & vb, n. INFLUENCING.] To control 
or move by hidden, but efficacious, power, physical 
or moral; to affect by gentle action; to exert an in- 
fluence upon; to move; to persuade; to lead; to 
direct. 

These experiments succeed after the same manner in vacuo 


as in the open air, and therefore are not influenced by the 
weight or pressure of the atmosphere. Newton. 


_This standing revelation ...is sufficient to influence their 
faith and practice, if they attend. Atterbury. 
y 
in/flu-en-ger, mn. One who influences. 
Sa SEY, a, Tending to influence; influen- 
ial, 
in/flu-ent, a, [Lat. influens, p. pr. of influere, in- 
fluxum, to flow in; from prefix in and fluere, to 
flow; It. & Sp. injluente, Fr. influant.j 
1. Flowingin. ‘“Jnjluent odors.” Browning. 
2. Exerting influence; influential. [Obs.] | 
_I find no office by name assigned unto Dr. Cox, who was | 
virtually influent upon all, and most active. Fuller. | 
In/flu-én/tial, a, [See InriveNcr.] Exerting in- 
fluence or power by invisible operation, as physical 
causes on bodies, or as moral causes on the mind. 
It is particularly used to express the operation of 
moral causes, 
Influential characters, persons who possess the power 
of inclining or controlling the minds of others. 


ace? 
ryden, 








Various Forms of Inflorescence. 

1, spike; 2, raceme; 3, fascicle; 4, cyme; 
5, capitulum, or head; 6, 10, catkins, or 
aments; 7, 8, umbel, or umbella; 9, pani- 
cle; 11, corymb; 12, whorl; 13, thyrse; 
14, spadix. 
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{n/flu-én/tial-ly, adv. In an influential manner, 
so as to incline, move, or direct. 

In/flu-én/za, 7. [It. tnylwenza, influence, and an 
epidemic catarrh. See INFLUENCE.] (Med.) A vio- 
lent form of catarrh, which occurs with great sud- 
denness, and is accompanied with debilitating fever. 
It often occurs much in the manner of an epidemic, 
affecting many persons in a community at once. 

n/flux,n. ([Lat. influxus, from influere, influxum, 
to flow in; O.Fr. influx, influs, Sp. influxo, injlujo, 
It. influsso.] 

1. The act of flowing in; as, an influw of light or 
other fluid. 

2. Infusion; intromission. 

The influx of the knowledge of God, in relation to everlast- 
ing life, is infinitely of moment. Hale. 

3. A coming in; introduction; importation in 
abundance; as, a great influx of goods into a coun- 
try, or an influx of gold and silver, 

4. Influence; power. [Obs.] Hale. 

In-fltix/ion, n. [Lat. influxio, Fr. influxion. See 
ee ae Infusion; intromission. [Obs.] Bacon. 

In-fltix/iotis, a. [See supra.] Influential. [Obs.] 

In-fliix/ive, a. [See INFLUENT.] Having influence, 
or having a tendency to flowin. [ Obs.] Halesworth. 

In-fliix/ive-ly, adv. By influxion. 

In-f6]ld/, v.t. [imp.& p. p. INFOLDED; p, pr. & vb. 
n.INFOLDING.] [Written also enfold.] 

1. To wrap up or inwrap; to inclose; to involve. 
Infold his limbs in bands, Blackmore. 
2. To clasp with the arms; to embrace. 
Noble Banquo, let me infold thee, 
And hold thee to my heart. 

In-f6ld/ment, n. 
infolded. 

In-f6/li-ate, v. ¢. [From Lat. prefix in and folium, 
leaf; It. infoliare.] To cover or overspread. with 
leaves, or with objects or forms resembling leaves. 

In-f6rm/,v.t. [imp. & p. p. INFORMED; p. pr. & 
vb. mn. INFORMING.] [TH r. informer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
tnformar, It. & Lat. informare; from Lat. 7 and 
Jormare, to form, shape; from forma, form, shape. ] 

1. To give form or shape to. [Zare.] ‘The in- 
Jorming Word.” Coleridge. 
Let others better mold the running mass 
Of metals, and inform the breathing brass. Dryden. 
2. To give organizing power to; to animate; to 
give life to; to imbue and actuate with vitality. - 
Breath informs this fleeting frame. Prior. 
Breathes in our soul, informs our vital part. Pope. 
3. To communicate knowledge to; tomake known 
to; to advise ; to instruct; to tell; — usually followed 


by of. 
Iam informed thoroughly of the cause. Shak. 

4. To communicate a knowledge of facts to, by 
way of accusation. 

Tertullus txformed the governor against Paul. Acts xxiv. 1. 

Syn.—To acquaint; apprise; tell; teach; instruct. 

In-f6rm/’, v.i. 1. To take form; to appear. [0bs.] 

It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. Shak. 

2. To give intelligence or information, Shak. 

He might either teach in the same manner, or inform how 
he had been taught. Monthly Lev. 

To inform against, to communicate facts by way of 
accusation against; to give intelligence of a breach of 
law by; as, two persons came to the magistrate, and 
informed against A. 

In-f6orm/, a. [Lat. informis, from prefix in, not, 
and forma, form, shape; Fr., It., & Sp. informe.] 
Without regular form; shapeless; ugly. [Obs.] 

pera ee a. [Prefix in, not, and formal ; Sp. in- 
ormal. 

1. Not in the regular, usual, or established form; 
without official, conventional, or customary forms; 
hence, without ceremony; as, an informal writing, 
proceeding, or visit. 

2. Irregular or deranged in mind. [0ds.] ‘ These 
poor informal women.” Shak. 
n/for-mal/i-ty,n. [Sp. informalidad.] The state 
of being informal; want of regular or customary 
form ; as, the informality of legal proceedings may 
render them void. 

In-f6rm/al-ly, adv. In an informal manner}; with- 
out the usual forms. 

In-f6rm/ant, n. [Lat. informans, p. pr. of in- 
Jormare. See INFORM, v.] 

1. One who informs, or gives intelligence. 

2. One who offers an accusation. See INFORMER. 

Syn.—Informer; accuser. —INrorMANT, INFORMER. 
These words had originally two distinct senses: 1. One 
who gives information in general: 2. One who points out 
persons for punishment. At the present time informant 
is applied to the first, and informer to the second case. 

in/for-mA/tion, n. [Fr. information, Pr. informa- 
cio, Sp. informacion, It. informazione, Lat. infor- 
matio. See INFORM.] 

oe The act of informing, or communicating knowl- 
edge. 

2. News or advice communicated by word or 
writing; intelligence; notion; knowledge derived 
from reading or instruction, ‘' The active informa- 
tions of the intellect.” South. 

He should get some information in the subject he intends to 

andle, Swift. 

3. (Law.) A proceeding in the nature of a prose- 
cution for some offense against the government, in- 


Shak. 
Act of infolding; state of being 








wa. 
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stituted and prosecuted, really or nominally, by 
some authorized public officer on behalf of the gov- 
ernment. It differs from an indictment in criminal 
cases chiefly in not being based on the finding of a 
grand jury. Cole. Shaw. Tomlins. 
In-f6rm/a-tive, a. [It. & Sp. informativo, Pr. in- 
Sormatiu, Fr. informatif.] Having power to inform 
or animate. [Obs.] More. 
In-f6rmed/, a. Not formed or arranged; hence, ill- 
formed; misshapen. [Obs.]} Spenser. 


Informed stars. See UNFORMED. 


In-f6rm/er, 7. 1. One who informs, animates, or 
gives intelligence. 

2. (Law.) One who communicates to a magistrate 
a knowledge of the violations of law; one who in- 
forms against another for the violation of some law 
or penal statute. ; 

3. One who makes a business of informing against 
others ;— used popularly and in a bad sense. 

Common informer (Law), one who habitually gives 
information of the violation of penal statutes, with a view 
to a prosecution therefor. Bouvier. Wharton. 

Syn. —See InrormantT. 

In-f6r’mi-da-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and formida- 
bie; Fr. informidable, Lat. informidabilis.} Not 
formidable; not to be feared or dreaded. [Obs.] 
** Foe not informidable.” Milton. 

In-form/i-ty, n.  [Lat. informitas, It. informita, 
Sp. informidad. See INFORM, a.] Want of regular 


form; shapelessness. [Obs.] Browne. 
In-f6rm/ots, a. [Lat.informis. Sec INForM, a.] 
Of no regular form or figure; shapeless. [ Obs. ] 


In-f6rt/ii-nate, a. [Prefix in, not, and fortunate ; 
Lat. infortunatus, It. infortunato, Sp. infortunado, 
Pr. infortunat, Fr. infortuné.] Unlucky; unfortu- 
nate; hapless. [Obs. 

In-f6rt/a-nate-ly, adv. Unfortunately, [Obs. 

in-f6rt/iine, n. [Prefix in, not, and fortune; Fr.. 
infortune, It. & Sp. infortunio, Lat. infortunium.] 
Misfortune. [0bs.] Sir T. Elyot. 

In-found’, v.¢, [Lat. infundere, to pour in.] To 
pour in; to infuse. [081 Sir T. More. 

En! fds, wdv. (Lat.] Below; beneath; under; — of- 

_ ten used as a prefix. 

In/fra-ax/il-la-ry, a. [Lat. infra, beneath, and az- 
alla, axil.] (Bot.) Situated below the axil, as a 


bud. Gray. 
In-fraet’, v.é. [imp. & p. p. INFRACTED; p. pr. & 
vb, MN. INFRACTING.] [Lat. infringere, infractum, 
from prefix ir and frangere, to break. Cf. In- 


FRINGE.] To break; to violate; to infringe. [Rare.] 
Thomson. 
In-fraet’, a. Not broken or fractured; unbroken; 
whole. yon Chapman. 
In-friet/i-ble, a. Capable of being broken. [ Rare.] 
In-frae/tion, n. [Lat. infractio, Fr. infraction, Sp. 
infraccion, It. infrazione. See supra.| The act of 
infracting or breaking; breach; violation; non-ob-_ 
servance; as, an infraction of a treaty, compact, 
agreement, or law. Watts. 
In-fraet/or, n. [Fr. infracteur, O. Sp. infractor, 
It. infrattore, infrangitore.] One who infracts or 
infringes; a violator; a breaker. 
In-fra’/grant, a. Having no fragrance; inodorous. 
In/fra-lap-sa/ri-an, a. (Theol.) Pertaining to the 
_ Infralapsarians, or to their doctrine, 
In/fra-lap-sa/ri-an, n. [Lat. infra, below, under, 
after, and lapsus, fall; Fr. infralapsaire. See 
LAPSE.] (cel. Hist.) One of that class of Calvin- 
ists who consider the decree of election as contem- 
plating the apostasy as past, and the elect as being 
already in a fallen and guilty state;— opposed to 
Supralapsarian. The former considered the elec- 
tion of grace as a remedy for an existing evil; the 
latter regarded the infliction of the evil as a part of 
God’s original purpose in regard to men. 
In/fra-lap-sa/ri-an-ism, n. (Theol.) The doc- 
trine, belief, or principles of the Infralapsarians. 
In/fra-mix/il-la-ry, a. [Lat. infra, below, and 
maxilla, jaw.] (Anat.) Below or under the jaw; 
_ pertaining to the lower jaw. 
in/fra-mé/di-an, a. [Lat. infra, below, and medi- 
um, middle.] (Zodlogical Geog.) Pertaining to the 
interval or zone along the sea bottom, between fifty 
and one hundred fathoms in depth. E. Forbes. 
in/fra-miin/dine, a. [Lat. infra, below, beneath, 
and mundus, the world, mundanus, mundane.}] Ly- 
ing or being beneath the world. 
In-fran/chise, v.¢. See ENFRANCHISE. : 
In-frin/gi-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being in- 
frangible. : 
In-frin’gi-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and frangible; 
Fr. & Sp. infrangible, It. infrangibile.] 
1. Not capable of being broken or separated into 
parts; as, infrangible atoms. Cheyne. 
2. Not to be violated. 
In-fran/gi-ble-ness, n. The state or quality of 
being infrangible ; infrangibility. 
In/fra-6rb/it-al, a. [Lat. infra, below, and orbitus, 
orbit.] Situated below the orbit. 
In/fra-po-si/tion (-po-zish/un), n. [Lat. infra, be- 
low, and positio, position.] A situation or position 
beneath, Kane. 
n/fra-seap/ii-lar, a. [Lat. infra, below, and sca- 
pula, q. v.| Having a position beneath the scapula; 
pertaining tothe parts beneath the scapula, 
in/fra-spi/nate, a.. [Lat. infra, below, and Eng. 
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spinate, q. v-] Having a position beneath the spine; 
. astene Soave beneath the spine. . 
In/fra-tér/ri-t5/ri-al, a. [Lat. infra, below, be- 
neath, and territorium, territory, territorialis, ter- 
_yitorial.] Within the territory. Story. 
In-fré/quenge, )n, [Lat. infrequentia, O. Sp. in- 
In-fré/quen-¢cy,) — frecuencia, It. infrequenzia, 
infrequenza, Fr. infréquence.] The state of rarely 
occurring; uncommonness; rareness. eed 
In-fré/quent, a. [Prefix in, not, and frequent; Lat. 
_ infrequens, fr. infréquent, Sp. infrecuente, It. in- 
frequente] Seldom happening or occurring to no- 
tice; untrequent; rare; uncommon. 
In-fre/quent-ly, adv. Not frequently. 
In-frigfi-date, v.t. [Lat. infrigidare, Sen 
tum, fr. in and frigidare, to make cold, fr. frigidus, 
cold; It. ers Pr. infrigidar, enfregidar. 
See FriGIp. o chill; to make cold. oo Boyle. 
In-trig/i-da/tion, n, (Lat. infrigidatio, Pr. infri- 
 gidacio.) The act of chilling or causing to become 
cold. [Obs.] Tatler. 
In-fringe’ (-frinj’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. INFRINGED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. INFRINGING.] [Lat. infringere, from 
refix in and frangere, to break; It. infringere, Sp. 
mn, vie ae Fr. enfreindre.] 

. To break, as contracts; to violate, cither posi- 
tively by contravention, or negatively by non-fulfill- 
ment or neglect. 

2. To break; to violate; to transgress; to neglect 
to fulfill or obey; as, to infringe a law. 
3. To destroy or hinder; as, to infringe efficacy. 
[ Obs.} Hooker. 
In-fringe’, v.7. 1. To violate some rule; to do 
some evil or injury. 

2. To encroach; to trespass ;— followed by on or 
upon; as, to infringe upon the rights of another. 
In-fringe/ment (-frinj/ment), nm. Act of violating ; 

breach; violation ; non-fulfillment; as, the infringe- 
ment of a treaty, compact, or other agreement; the 
infringement of a law or constitution. 
In-frin’/ger, n. One who violates; a violator. 
In-fritet/G-Ose/ (125), a. Not producing fruit; un- 
fruitful; unprofitable. 
Tn- 'gal,a. Not frugal; prodigal. 
In/fry-sif/er-otis, a. (Prefix in, not, and frugi/- 
erous, q. v.| Not bearing fruit. 
n/fu-eate, v.t. [Lat. infucare, infucatum, from 
prefix in and fucare, to paint, dye. See FucaTE, a.] 
To stain; to paint; to daub. 
n/fu-ea/tion, n. The act of painting or staining, 
especially of painting the face. 
n/fu-mate (117), v.t. [imp. & p. p. INFUMATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INFUMATING.] [See infra.] To dry 
by smoking; to smoke. 
n/fu-ma/tion, mn. [Lat. infumatus, p.p. of infu- 
mre, to dry in smoke, from prefix iz and fumare, 
to smoke, from fwmus, smoke.] The act of drying 
in smoke. Craig. 
In-fiimed’, a. Dried in smoke; smoked. 
In/fun-dib/a-lar, | a. [Lat. infundibulum, a fun- 
In/fun-dib/i-late, nel, properly an implement 
for pouring in, from infundere, to pour in or into, 
from prefix in and fwndere, to pour.] Having the 
form of a funnel. Kirby. 
Infundibulate polyzoa (Zool.), a group of Bryozoa 
characterized by a circular arrangement of the tentacles 
upon the disk. They are chiefly marine. 


in/ftun-dib/i-litérm, or In-fiin/- 
di-biv/li-form, a. [Fr. infundibuli- 
forme, from Lat. infundibulum, fun- 
nel, and forma, form. See supra.] 

1. Having the form of a funnel; fun- 
nel-shaped. 

2. (Bot.) Having the form of a tube, 
enlarging gradually below and spread- 
ing widely at the summit; funnel- 

_ form ; — said of monopetalous corollas, 

In-fii/ne-ral, v.¢. To inter with fu- 
neral rites; to bury. [Obs.] 

n/fur-ea/tion, n. [Lat. in and furca, 
fork.] A forked expansion or diver- 
ence, Craig. 

In-fi/ri-ate, a, [L. Lat. infuriatus, 
p. p. of infuriare. See infra.) Enraged; mad; 
raging; furiously angry. 

In-fii/ri-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INFURIATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. INFURTATING.] [L. Lat. infuriare, infuria- 
tum, from Lat, in and furiare, to enrage, from fu- 
ria, fury, rage; It. infuriare.}| To render furious 
or mad; to enrage. 

In-tits/eate, v.t. (Lat. infuscare, infuscatum, from 

refix in and fuscare, to make dark, fuscus, dark ; 

t. infuscare, O. Sp. infuscar.] To darken; to 
make black; to obscure. 
n-fus-ea/tion, n, The act of darkening or black- 
ening. 

In-fiise’, v. t. [imp.& p. p. INFUSED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
INFUSING.]_ [Lat. infundere, infusum, from prefix 
in and fundere, to pour; Fr. infuser, Sp. infundir, 
It. in, peal 

1. To pour in, as a liquid, 

That strong Circean liquor cease to infuse. Denham. 

_ 2. To instill, as principles or qualities; to inspire 
with; to introduce, 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit. Shak. 


Why should he desire to have qualities infused into his son 
which himself never possessed ? Swift. 


Infundibuli- 
form Corolla. 
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3. To inspire; to inspirit or animate. 
Infuse his breast with magnanimity. Shak. 
4. To steep in liquor without boiling, for the pur- 
pose of extracting medicinal qualities. 
One scruple of dried leaves is infused in ten ounces of warm 


water. Coxe. 
5. To make an infusion with, as an ingredient. 

[ Obs.] S Bacon. 
In-fiige’,. Infusion. [0bs.] Spenser. 


In-fiis’er, n. One who infuses. 
In-fii/si-bil/i-ty, n. 1. [From infuse.] The capa- 
bility of being infused, or poured in. 

2. [Prefix in, not, and fustbility ; Fr. infusibilité, 
It. infusibilita,] The incapability of being fused 
or dissolved, 

In-fii/si-ble, a. 1, [From infuse, v.] Capable of 
being infused. : 

2. [Prefix in, not, and fusible; Fr. & Sp. infusi- 
ble, It. cee ne Not fusible; incapable of fusion, 
or of being dissolved or melted. 

The best crucibles are made of Limoges earth, which seems 
absolutely infusible. Lavoisier, Trans. 

In-fti/giom (in-fi/zhun), m. [Lat. infusio, Fr. & Sp. 
infusion, It. infusione, Pr. infuzio, enfuzio, See 
INFUSE, v.] 

1. The act of infusing, pouring in, or instilling; 
instillation; as, the infusion of good principles into 
the mind; the infusion of ardor or zeal. 

2. That which is infused or poured in; suggestion. 

His folly and his wisdom are of his own growth, not the 
echo or infusion of other men. Swift. 

3. (Pharmacy.) (a.) The act or process of steep- 
ing any insoluble substance in water in order to ex- 
tract its virtues. (b.) The liquid obtained by this 
process, 

4. The act of plunging beneath the surface of a 
fluid; immersion. [Obs.] Jortin. 

In-fii/sive, a. Having the power of infusion. [ Rare.] 
“The infusive force of Spring on man.” Thomson. 

En/fu-so'ri-a, n. pl. [N. Lat., from infundere, in- 
fusum; Fr. infusoires. 


See INFuSE.] (Zo0l.) 
Microscopic animals 
found in water and 


other fluids, and multi- 
plying by gemmation, 
(- They move by 
means of cilia, have no 
shell or crust, and seem 
to be composed of sar- 
code. Neither nerves, 
muscles, nor organs of sense have been found in them, 
nor has any distinction of sex been observed. They 
haye been considered as forming a class of protozoa, 
but many of them have been found to be forms of the 
alternate generation of higher groups. They are called 
infusoria because found in infusions when left exposed 
to the air for a time. Dana. 
In/fu-s0/ri-al,)a, Pertaining to the infusoria ; 
In-fii/so-ry, composed of or containing infu- 
soria. 
In-fii/so-ry, n.; pl, IN-FU/SO-RIES. One of the infu- 
soria; an infusorial animal. See INFUSORIAL. 
Ing, n. [A-S. ing.] A pasture or meadow; gener- 
ally one lying low, near ariver. [Obs.] 
In/ga, n. (Bot.) A genus of leguminous plants. 
n/gan-na/tion, n. [L. Lat. ingannare, It. ingan- 
nare, Sp. enganar, Pr. enganar, O. Fr. enganer, to 
deceive, cheat; L. Lat. gannare, to deride, of Celtic 
origin. Cf. Armor. ganaz, a deceiver, gao, gaou, 
false, wrong, gaoui, to do wrong, to deceive; Ir. 
geoin, goin, derision, delusion.] Cheat; fraud; 
deception. [Obs.] Browne, 
in’gate,n. 1. Entrance; passage in. [ Obs.] ‘* Which 
hath in charge the ingate of the year.” Spenser. 
2. (Founding.) The aperture in a mold for pour- 
ing in the metal. Simmonds, 
n/gath-er-ing, n. The act or business of collect- 
ing and securing the fruits of the earth; harvest; 
as, the feast of ingathering. 
In-gel/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and gelable; Lat. 
ingelabilis.| Incapable of being congealed. 
In-gém/i-mate, a. [Lat. ingeminatus, p.p. of in- 
geminare, See infra.] Redoubled; repeated; re- 
iterated. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 
In-Sém/i-nate, v. ft. [imp. & p. p. INGEMINATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN, INGEMINATING. | a ingeminare, 
ingeminatum, from prefix in and geminare. See 
GEMINATE,] To double or repeat. [Obs.] 
Clarendon. 
In-Sém/i-na/tion, n, Repetition; reduplication. 
The iteration and ingemination of a given effect, moving 


through subtile variations that sometimes disguise the theme. 
De Quincey. 





Infusoria (as seen through a 
microscope). 


In-gén/der, v, ¢. See ENGENDER. 

In-é/ner, n. One who contrives; 
[ Obs. Shak, 

In-gén/er-a-bil/i-ty, n. [It. ingenerabilita.] In- 

capacity of being engendered. De 

en beater able, a, {Lat, in and generabilis, that 
has the power of generating, from generare, to en- 
gender; Fr. ingénérable, Sp. ingenerable, It. inge- 
nerabile. See GENERATE.] Incapable of being en- 
gendered or produced. 

In-gén/er-a-bly, adv. In an ingenerable manner. 

Cudworth. 

In-gén/er-ate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. INGENERATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INGENERATING.] [Lat. ingenerare, 
ingeneratum, from prefix in and generare, to en- 


a designer. 
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gender; It. ingenerare.] To generate or produce 
within. 
Those noble habits are ingenerated in the soul. Hale. 

In-%én/er-ate, a, (Lat. ingeneratus, p. p. of in- 
generare,] Generated within; inborn; innate; in- 
bred; as, ingenerate powers of body. Wotton. 

In-gén/er-a/tion, n. Act of ingenerating, Bushnell. 

In/Se-nie, n. [Obs.] See INGENy. 

In-gén/iotts (in-jen/yus) (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. 
ingentosus, from ingenium, innate or natural qual- 
ity, natural capacity, genius, from prefix in and ge- 
nere, gignere, to beget, in passive to be born; It. zn- 
genioso, ingegnoso, Sp. ingenioso, O. Sp. ingenoso, 
Fr. ingénieux, O. Fr. engignous, Pr. enginhos.] 

1. Possessed of genius, or the faculty of inven- 
tion; hence, skillful or prompt to invent; having 
an aptitude to contrive, or to form new combinations 
of ideas; as, an ingenious author; an ingenious 
mechanic, 

Send out for torturers ingenious. Shak. 

The more ingenious men are, the more apt are they to trouble 
themselves, Sir W. Temple. 

2. Proceeding from, or pertaining to, or charac- 
terized by, genius or ingenuity; of curious design, 
structure, or mechanism; as, an ingenious perform- 
ance; an ingenious scheme, model, or machine; in- 
genious fabric; ingenious contrivance. 

3. Witty; well formed; well adapted; as, an 
ingenious reply. 

4. Mental ;’ intellectual. [Obs.] 
learning and ingenious studies.” Shak. 

In-Sén/iows-ly (in-jen/yus-), adv. In an ingenious 
manner; with ingenuity; with skill. 

In-Sén/iotis-mess (in-jén/yus-), 2. 
being ingenious; ingenuity. 

In-Sén/ite (Synop., §180),a@. [Lat. ingenitus, from 
ingenere, ingignere, ingenitum, to instill by birth or 
nature, from prefix iz and genere, gignere, to beget, 
in passive to be born; It. & Sp. ingenito.] Innate; 
inborn; inbred; native; ingenerate. [Obs.] 

It is natural or ingenite, which comes by some defect of the 

_ organs and over-much brain. urton. 

In/ge-niii-ty, n. (Lat. ingenwitas, Fr. ingénuité, 
Sp. ingenuidad, It. ingenuita. See infra.] 

1, The quality or power of ready invention ; 
quickness or acuteness in combining ideas, or fi 
forming new combinations; ingeniousness; skill; 
as, how many machines for saving labor has the 
ingenuity of men devised and constructed ! 

2. Curiousness in design, the effect of ingenuitys 
as, the ingenuity of a plan or of mechanism, 

3. Openness of heart; ingenuousness. [Obs.] 

The stings and remorses of natural ingenuity, a principle 
that men scarcely ever shake off, as long as they carry any 
thing of human nature about them, South. 

Syn.—Inventiveness; ingeniousness; skill. —INGE- 
NUITY, CLEVERNESS. Jngenutty is a form of genius, and 
cleverness of talent. The former implies invention, the 
latter a peculiar dexterity and readiness of execution. 
Sir James Mackintosh remarks, that the English overdo 
in the use of the words clever and cleverness, applying 
them loosely to almost every form of intellectual ability. 
Thus they speak of a clever article in a magazine; a clever 
review; a clever speech in Parliament; of a book yery 
cleverly written ; of great cleverness in debate; and in ac- 
cordance with this use of Janguage, Mr. Macaulay would 
be called a very clever writer of history, and Mr. Fox a 
very clever debater. 

In-gén/ii-otis (in-jén/yy-us), a. [Lat. ingenuus, 
inborn, innate, free-born, noble, frank, from inge- 
nere, ingignere ; It. & Sp. ingenuo, Fr. ingénu. See 
INGENITE. | 

1. Of honorable extraction; free-born; as, ingen- 
uous blood or birth. 

2. Noble; generous; as, an ingenwous ardor or 
zeal, ‘An ingenuous detestation of falsehood.” 

Locke, 

3. Free from reserve, disguise, equivocation, or 
dissimulation; open; frank; generous; as, an in- 
gennous man, declaration, confession, and the like. 

Sensible in myself what a burden it is for me, who would 
be ingenuous, to be loaded with courtesies which he hath not 
the least hope to requite or deserve. Fuller. 

Syn.—Open; frank; unreserved; artless; plain; sin- 
cere; candid; fair; noble; generous. —INGENUOUS, OPEN, 
FRANK. One who is open speaks out at once what is 
uppermost in his mind; one who is frank does it from a 
natural boldness, or dislike of self-restraint; one who is 
ingenuous is actuated by a noble candor and love of truth, 
which makes him willing to confess his faults, and make 
known all his sentiments without reserve. ‘A frank man 
is not frank to all, nor on all occasions; he is frank to his 
friends, or he is frank in his dealings with others; but the 
open man lets himself out like a running stream to all 
who choose to listen, and communicates trivial or im- 
portant matters with equal eagerness.” Crabb. “If an 
ingenuous detestation of falsehood be but carefully and 
early instilled, that is the true and genuine method to 
obviate dishonesty.” Locke. 

In-gén/ii-otis-ly, adv. In an ingenuous manner; 
openly; fairly; candidly. 

In-Stn/ti-otis-ness, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing ingenuous; openness of heart; frankness; fair- 
ness; as, to confess our faults with ingenwousness. 

n/&e-ny, n. [Lat. ingenium. See INGENIOUS.] 
Natural gift or talent; ability ; wit; ingenuity. 


A course of 


The quality of 


[Obs.] [Written also ingenie,] Bacon. 
How can he 
Esteem, that understands not, poetry? 
For this, and not for want of ingeny, as 
Virgil and Homer are not born with us. Fanshaw, 
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INGERMINATE 


{n-Ztr/mi-nate, v.~. To cause to germinate. 
In-gést/, v.t. [Lat. ingerere, ingestum, from prefix 
im and gerere, to bear.]| To throw into; to place 
in, asin the stomach. [ Obs.] Browne. 
In-Sés/tiom (in-jést/yun),. [Lat. ingestio, Fr. in- 
gestion. See supra.] The act of throwing into the 
stomach; as, the ingestion of milk or other food, 
In-girt’, v.t. Toencircle; to gird; to engirt. 
In-girt’, p. a. Surrounded; encircled. 
In/gle (ing/gl), n. [Lat. igniculus, dim. of ignis, fire ; 
Gael. & Ir. aingeal, eingeal, Corn. engil, fire.] 
1. Flame; blaze. [0O6s.] Ray. 
2. A fire, or fireplace. _ Burns. 
In/gle, n. [Written also engle, enghie. Gael. & Ir. 
aingeal, an angel; Ger. engel. See ANGEL.] A 
darling; a paramour;—used as a term of endear- 


ment. [Obs.] Toone. 
In/gle, v. t. To cajole, wheedle, or coax. [Obs.] 
See ENGLE. ‘‘Jngling feats.” Spenser. 


In-gl0/bate (45), a. [Lat. in and globus, globe.] 
In the form of a globe or sphere ;— applied to nebu- 
lous matter collected into a sphere by the force of 
gravitation. . 

In- globe’, v.t. To encircle or surround; to involve. 
[Obs.] Milton. 

In-gl0/ri-oiis (89), a. [Lat. inglorius, from prefix 
in, not, and gloria, glory, fame; It. inglorio, in- 
glorioso, Sp. inglorioso, Fr. ingloricux.] 

1. Not glorious; not bringing honor or glory; not 
accompanied with fame or celebrity; as, an inglo- 
rious life of ease. 

2. Shameful; disgraceful; ignominious; as, he 
charged his troops with inglorious flight. 

In-glo/ri-otis-ly, adv. In an inglorious manner; 
dishonorably; with shame. 

In-gl0/ri-otis-ness, n. The state of being inglo- 
rious, or without celebrity. 

An-glit'vi-és (in-glt/vi-cez), n. [Lat.] (Anat.) (a.) 
The crop or dilatation of the esophagus in birds. 
(b.) The stomach or paunch of ruminant animals. 

In-glii/vi-otis, a. Gluttonous. [Obs.] Blount. 
n/-g0/ing, n. The act of going in; entrance. 
n/-20/ing, a. Going in; entering, as upon an office. 

corken v.t. See ENGORGE. 

in/got,n. [Fr. lingot, L. Lat. lingotus, a mass of 
gold or silver, extended in the manner of a tongue. 
Cf. Ger. eingusz, L. Ger. & O. Eng. ingot, a mold 
for casting metals in.] 

1. That in which metal is cast; a mold. [Obs.] 

2. A mass or wedge of gold, silver, or other 
metal, cast ina mold; amass of unwrought metal. 

Wrought ingots from Besoara’s mine. Six W. Jones. 

In-graff’, v.t. The same as INGRAFT. [Obs.] 

In-graft’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INGRAFTED; p. pr. & 
vb.n.INGRAFTING.] [Prefix in and graft.] [Writ- 
ten also engraft.] 

1. To insert, as a cion of one tree or plant into 
another for propagation; to propagate by incision; 
hence, to insert; to introduce; as, to ingraft apeach 
cion on a plum-tree. 

This fellow would ingraft a foreign name 
Upon our stock. Dryden. 

2. To subject to the process of grafting; to fur- 
nish with a graft or cion, as a tree. 

3. To set or fix deeply and firmly. 

Ingrafted love he bears to Cesar. 
In-graft/er, n. A person who ingrafts. 
In-graft/ment, n. 1. The act of ingrafting. 

. The thing ingrafted; acion. 

In/grain (Synop., § 130), a. [Prefix in and grain, 
kermes. See GRAIN. ] 

1. Dyed with grain, or kermes. [Obs.] 

2. Dyed in the grain; thoroughly inwrought, as 
color. 

_ Ingrain carpet, a double or two-ply carpet. — Triple 

s ingrain carpet, a three-ply carpet. 

in’grain, or In-grain/, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. IN- 
GRAINED; Pp. mr, & vb. n. INGRAINING.] [Written 
also acer, 

1. To dye with grain. [Obs.] See GRAIN. 

2. To dye in the grain, or before manufacture. 

3. To work into the natural texture, as color; to 
impregnate the whole matter or substance. 

That confused succeeding age 
Our fields ingrained with blood, Daniel. 

In-grap/pled, a. [Prefix in and grappled.] Grap- 
pled; seized on; entwined. [Obs. Drayton. 

In/grate, (Synop., § 130), a [Lat. ingratus, 

In-grate/ful, from prefix in, not, and gratus, be- 
loved, dear, grateful; It. & Sp. ingrato, Fr. ingrat.] 

1. Not having feelings of kindness for a favor re- 


Shak, 


ecived; ungrateful. Milton. Pope. 
2. Unpleasing to the sense. 
He gives no ingrateful food. Milton. 


in/griate,n. [See supra.| An ungrateful person, 

In-grate/ful-ly, adv. Ungratefully. 

In-grate/ful-ness, n. Ungratefulness. 

In-gra/ti-ate (in-gra/shi-at, 95), v.t. [imp. & p. p. 
INGRATIATED; p. pr. & vb. n. INGRATIATING, ] 
[Lat. in and gratia, favor ; It. ingraziare, ingrazia- 
nare, Sp. engraciar.} 

1. To introduce or commend to the favor of an- 
other; to bring into favor; to insinuate;— used 
reflexively, and followed by with before the person 
whose favor is sought. 

Lysimachus...tngratiated himself both with Philip and 
his pupil. Budgell. 


we 
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2. To recommend; to render easy; — followed 


by to. [Obs.] 
What difficulty would it [the love of Christ] not ingratiate 
to us? Hammond. 


In-grat/i-tiide (53), ”. F i 
tude ; Fr. ingratitude, Pr. ingratitut, Sp. ingrati- 
tud, It. ingratitudine, Lat. ingratitudo.] Want of 
gratitude or sentiments of kindness for favors re- 
ceived; insensibility to favors, and want of a dis- 
position to repay them; unthankfulness. 

Ingratitude is abhorred by Godand man. L’2strange. 

In-griave’, v.t. [Prefix in and grave.] To bury. 

bs.) Bee ENGRAVE. 

In-grav/i-date, v. t. [Lat. ingravidare, ingravi- 
datum, from prefix in and gravidare, to impregnate ; 
It. ingravidare. See GRAVIDATED.] ‘l'’o impreg- 
nate. [Obs. fuller. 

In-grav/i-da/tion, n. The state of being preg- 
nant or impregnated, [Obs.] 

In-great’, v.t. To make great; to greaten or en- 
large. [Obs.] Fotherby. 

In-gré/di-ent (77), n. [Fr. ingrédient, It. & Sp. 
ingrediente, from Lat. ingrediens, entering into, p. 
pr. of ingredi, ingressus, to go into, to enter, from 
prefix in and gradi, to walk, go.]| That which 
enters into a compound, or is a component part of 
any compound or mixture; an element. 

By way of analysis we may proceed from compounds to in- 
gredients. Newton. 

In/gress, n. [Lat. ingressus, from ingredi; It. in- 
gresso, Sp. ingreso. See Puro 

1. Entrance; as, the ingress of air into the lungs. 

2. Power or liberty of entrance or access; means 
of entering; as, all ingress was prohibited. 

3. (Astron.) The entrance of the moon into the 
shadow of the earth in eclipses, the sun’s entrance 
into a sign, &c. 

In-gréss/, v. 7. 

In-grés/sion (-grésh/un), n. 


To goin; to enter. 
[Lat. ingressio, Fr. 


ingression, See supra.] The act of entering; en- 
trance. Digby. 
In-griéve’, v.¢. To increase the grief of; to ren- 
der grievous. [Obs.] Sidney. 


In-gross/, v.¢. See ENGROSS. 

In-guilt/y, a. [Prefix in, not, and guilty.] Not 

. guilty; innocent. [Obs.] Shak. 

in’/sgui-mal (ing/gwi-nal), a. [Lat. inguinalis, from 
inguen, inguinis, the groin; Fr. inguinal, It. ingui- 
nale.| (Anat.) Pertaining to the groin; as, an in- 
guinal tumor. 

In-gtilf!,v.t. [imp. & p. p. INGULFED (in-gtilft’); 
p. pr. & vb. n. a rCreenGel [Written also engul/.] 

1. To swallow up in a vast deep, gulf, or whirl- 
pool; to overwhelm by swallowing. 
A river large 

Passed underneath ingulfed. Milton. 

2. To cast into a gulf; to overwhelm. Hayward. 

In-gtilf/ment, n. <A swallowing up in a gulf or 
abyss. 

In-giir’Si-tate, v.t. [Lat. ingurgitare, ingurgita- 
tum, from prefix in and gurges, whirlpool, gulf; It. 
EES Sp. ingurgitar, Fr. ingurgiter.] 

. To swallow greedily, or in great quantity. 
2. To swallow up, as in a gulf; to ingulf. 

In-gfir/gi-tate, v. i. To drink largely; to swill. 
[ Obs.] Burton. 

In-giir/gi-ta’/tion, n. [Lat. ingurgitatio, Fr. in- 
gurgitation, Sp. ingurgitacion.} The act of swal- 
lowing greedily, or in great quantity. [Obs.] 

Darwin. 

In-gtist/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and gustable ; 
Lat. ingustabilis, It. ingustabile, Sp. ingustadble.] 
Incapable of being tasted; having no perceptible 
taste. [Obs.] Browne. 

In-hab/ile (in-hib/il), a. [Prefix in, not, and hab- 
ile; Fr. inhabile, Sp. inhabil, inhabile, It. inabile, 
Lat, inhabilis.] 

1. Not apt or fit; unfit; not convenient; as, tn- 
habile matter. [Obs.] 
2. Unskilled; unready; awkward; unqualified, 

. [Obs.] See UNABLE. 

In/ha-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. inhabileté, inhabilité, Sp. 
inhabilidad, It. inabilita.] The quality of being 
unfit or unsuitable; unaptness; unfitness. [Obs.] 


See INABILITY. 
In-hab/it, v.t. [imp. & p.p. INWABITED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. INUABITING.] [O. Fr. inhabiter, Lat. in- 
habitare, from prefix in and habitare, to dwell, 
properly to have frequently, to have possession of a 
place, verb intensive, from habere, to have.] To live 
or dwell in; to occupy, as a place of settled resi- 
dence; as, wild beasts inhabit the forest; men 7i- 
habit cities and houses. 
Thus saith the high and lofty One, that eine oo are 
SQ. IVU,. 10. 
In-hab/it, v. 7. To have residence; to dwell; to 
live; to abide. 
They say wild beasts inhabit here. Waller. 
In-hab/it-a-ble, a. [Lat. inhabitabilis, O. Fr. in- 
habitable. See supra.) 
1. Capable of being inhabited; habitable. ‘‘ Sys- 
tems of tnhabitable planets.” Locke. 
2. (Lat. inhabitabilis, from prefix in, not, and 
habitabilis ; Fr. & Sp. inhabitable, It. inabitabile, 
trabitevole. See HABITABLE. Not habitable; 
not suitable to be inhabited. [Obs.] 


The frozen ridges of the Alps 


Or other ground inhabitable. Shak. 





[Prefix in, not, and grati- |" 








INHERIT 


The condition of an inhab- 


In-hab/it-ance, 
itant; residence; the legal 


Ns 
In-hib/it-an-cy, 


authority or right to claim the privileges of a recog- 


nized inhabitant; especially, the right to support 
in case of poverty, acquired by residence in a town; 

habitancy. ; 
In-hab/it-ant, n. [Lat. inhabitans, p. pr. of inha- 
bitare. See INHABIT.] 
1. One who dwells or resides permanently in a 


place, or who has a fixed residence, as distinguished 


from an occasional lodger or visitor; as, the inhab- 
itant of a house or cottage; the inhabilants of a 
town, city, county, or state. 


2. (Law.) One who has a legal settlement in a 


town, city, or parish; a resident. 
en amie. n. ([Lat. inhabitatio, It. inabita- 

zione. 

= The act of inhabiting, or state of being inhab- 
ited. 

2. Abode; place of dwelling. 

3. Population; the whole mass of inhabitants. 

B Browne. 

In-hab/it-a-tive-mess, n. (Phrenol.) An organ 
supposed to indicate the desire of permanence in 
place or abode. 

In-hab/it-er, n. One who inhabits; a dweller; an 
inhabitant, Derham. 

In-hab/it-ress,, A female inhabitant. [Rare.] 

s Bp. Richardson. 

In/ha-la/tion, n. 
It. inalazione.] The act of inhaling. 

In-hale’, v.t._ [imp. & p. p. INHALED; p. pr. & vb. 
n.INHALING.] [Lat. inhalare, from prefix in and 
halare, to breathe; Fr. inhaler, Sp. inhalar, It. 
inalare.] To draw into the lungs; to inspire; as, 
to inhale air ; — opposed to exhale. 

Martin was walking forth to inhale the fresh breeze of the 
evening. ‘hnot. 

In-hal/ent, a, Used for inhaling; as, the inhalent 
end of a duct. Dana, 

In-halVer,n. 1. One who inhales. 

2. An apparatus for inhaling any vapor or volatile 
substance, as ether or chloroform, for medicinal 
purposes. 

3. A contrivance to protect the lungs from injury 
by inhaling damp or cold atmospheric air. 

In-hang¢e’, v.t. See ENHANCE, 
n/har-mon/ie, a. [Prefix in, not, and har- 

In/har-mdn/ie-al, 
harmonious; discordant; inharmonious. 

in/har-m0O/ni-otis, a. [Fr. inharmonieux.] Not 
harmonious; unmusical; discordant. 
n/har-m0/ni-otis-ly, adv. Without harmony; 
discordantly. 
n/har-m0/ni-otis-mess, 7. 

discord; harshness. ‘‘ The inharmoniousness of a 

verse.” Tucker. 

In-hiir/mo-ny,. Want of harmony; discord. 

In/hauLer, n. (Naut.) A rope employed to draw 
in the jib-boom. 

In-héarse’ (14), v. t. [imp. & p. p. INHEARSED 
(inh@rst’); p. pr. & vb. n. INHEARSING.] To put 
or place in a hearse; to bury. Shak. 

In-hére/’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. INHERED; p. pr. & vb. 
n. INHERING. | fs inherere, from prefix in and 
herere, to stick, hang; It. inerire.] To be fixed or 
permanently incorporated; to belong, as attributes 
or qualities, to a subject or substratum; as, a dart 
inheres in the flesh; colors inhere in cloth, 

They do but irhere in the subject that supportsthem. Digby. 
In-hérfenge, jn. [Fr. inhérence, Sp. inherencia, 
In-hér/en-¢y, It. ineranza.] The state of inher- 

ing; existence in something. Fuller. 

In-hér’ent, a. [Lat. ink@rens, p. pr. of inherere ; 
Fr. inhérent, Sp. inherente, It. inerente. See In- 
HERE. ] 

1. Existing in something, so as to be inseparable 
from it. ‘‘Jnherent baseness.” Shak. 

2. Naturally pertaining to; innate; as, the inher- 
ent qualities of the magnet; the inherent right of 
men to life, liberty, and protection. 

This is the sore disease which seems inherent in civiliza- 
tion. Southey. 

Syn.—Innate; inborn; native; natural; inbred; in- 
wrought. 

In-hér/ent-ly, adv. By inherence; inseparably. 

In-hér/it, v.t¢. [imp. & p. p. INHERITED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. INHERITING.] [O. Fr. enhériter, Lat. inhere- 
ditare, inheredare, to appoint as an heir; N, Fr. 
hériter, Pr. heretar, Sp. heredar, Pg. herdar, It. 
eredare, to be heir, to inherit, from L. Lat. heredi- 
tare, to inherit, from Lat. heres, heir.]} 

1. (Law.) To take by descent from an ancestor; 
to take by inheritance; to take as heir on the death 
of the ancestor; to receive as a right or title de- 
scendible by law from an ancestor at his decease; 
as, the heir inherits the land or real estate of his 
father; the eldest son of a nobleman inherits his 
father’s title; the eldest son of a king inherits the 
crown. 

2. To receive or take by birth; to have by nature. 

Prince Harry is valiant; for the cold blood he did naturally 
inherit of his father he hath... manured with good store of 
fertile sherris. Shak. 

3. To become possessed of; to possess; to own, 

He that had rest would think that I had none, 


To bury so much gold under a tree, 


And never after to inherit it. Shak. 
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(Fr. inhalation, Sp. inhalacion, 


monic.] Not harmonic; un- 


Want of harmony; 


INHERIT 


In-hér/it, v. 7. To take or have, as an inheritance, 
possession, or property. 
Thou shalt not inherit in our father’s house. Judg. xi. 2. 
In-hér/it-a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being in- 
heritable or descendible to heirs. Jefferson. 
In-hér/it-a-ble,a. 1. Capable of being inherited; 
transmissible or descendible to; as, an inheritable 
estate or title. 
2. Capable of being transmitted from the parent 
to the child; as, énheritable qualities or infirmities. 
8. Capable of taking by inheritance, or of receiy- 
ing by descent; capable of succeeding to, as an heir, 
By attainder ... the blood of the person attainted is so cor- 
rupted as to be rendered no longer inheritable. Blackstone. 
. The eldest daughter of the king is also alone inheritable to 
the crown on failure of issue male. Blackstone. 
Inheritable blood, blood or relationship by which a per- 
son becomes qualified to be an heir, or to transmit pos- 
sessions by inheritance. 
In-hér/it-a-bly, adv. By inheritance. Sherwood. 
In-hér/it-ange, n. 1. (Law.) A perpetual or con- 
tinuing right to an estate in a man and his heirs; an 
estate which a man has by descent as heir to anoth- 
er, or which he may transmit to another as _ his 
heir; an estate derived from an ancestor to an heir 
in course of law. 
2. That which is or may be inherited; that which 
is derived by an heir from an ancestor, 
When the son dies, let the inheritance 
Descend unto the daughter, Shak. 
; 3. A permanent or valuable possession or bless- 
ng. 
4. A possession received by gift, or without pur- 
chase; also, possession; ownership. ‘ The inher- 


itance of their loves.” Shak. 
To you the inheritance belongs by right 
Of brother’s praise; to you eke ‘longs his love. Spenser. 


5. (Script.) Future reward of righteousness. 

Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath made us meet 
to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints. Col. i. 12. 

Ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance ; for ye serve 
the Lord Christ. Col. iii, 24. 

In-hér/it-or, n, One who inherits, or may inherit; 
an heir. 

In-hér/it-ress,)m. An heiress; a female who in- 

In-hér/it-rix, herits, or is entitled to inherit, 
after the death of her ancestor. 

In-hérse’,v,¢. [Prefix in and herse.] To inhearse. 
See INHEARSE. Shak. 

In-hé/sion (-zhun), ». [Lat. inh@sio, It. inesione. 
See INHERE.] The state of existing, or belonging to 
something; inherence. 

n/hi-a/tion, n. [Lat. tnhiatio, from inhiare, to 
gape, from prefix wm and hiare, to gape.] A gaping 
after; eager desire. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

In-hib/it, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INHIBITED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. INBIBITING.] [Lat. inhibere, inhibitum, from 
prefix in, not, and habere, to have; Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
inhibir, It. inibire, Fr. inhiber.] 

1. To check; to repress; to hold back; to re- 
strain; to hinder, 

Their motions also are excited or inhibited... by the objects 
without them. Bentley. 

2. To forbid; to prohibit; to interdict. 

All men were inhibited by proclamation at the dissolution so 
much as to mention a Parliament. larendon. 

In/hi-bi/tion (-bish/un), n. (Lat. inhibitio, Fr. inhi- 
bition, Pr. inhibitio, Sp. inhibicion, It. inibizione.] 

1. The act of inhibiting, or the state of being in- 
hibited; restraint. 

2. Prohibition; embargo. Gov. of the Tongue. 

3. (Law.) A writ from a higher court forbidding 
an inferior judge from further proceedings in a 
cause before him; commonly, a writ issuing from 
a higher ecclesiastical court to an inferior one, on 
appeal. Cowell, 

In-hib/i-to-ry, a. [L. Lat, inhibitorius, Fr. inhibi- 
toire, Sp. inhibitorio, It. inibitorio.]| Tending or 
serving to inhibit; prohibitory. Southey. 

In-hive’,v.t. To place inahive; to hive. Cotgrave. 

In-hold/, v, t. pimp. & p.p. INHELD; p. pr. & vb. n. 
INHOLDING.] [Prefix in and hold.] To have inher- 
ent; to contain in itself. [Obs.] Raleigh, 

In-hold/er, n. An inhabitant. [0bs.] Spenser. 

In-hoop’, or In-hoop’,v.é. [Prefix m and hoop.] 
‘To confine or inclose in any place. [Obs.] Shak. 

In-hds/pi-ta-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and hospitable ; 
Lat. inhospitalis, It. inos itale, Sp. inhospedable, 
inhospitable, inhospital; Fr. inhospitalier.] Not 
hospitable; not disposed to entertain strangers; not 
favorable to strangers or guests; as, an inhospita- 
ble person or people; inhospitable deserts or rocks. 

In-h6s/pi-ta-ble-mess, n. [Prefix in, not, and 
hospitableness.] Want of hospitality or kindness to 
strangers, Chesterfield. 

In-hdés/pi-ta-bly, adv. In an inhospitable manner; 
unkindly or illiberally, 

In-hos'pi-tal/i-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and hospi- 
tality ; Lat. inhospitalitas, Fr. inhospitalité, Sp. in- 
hospitalidad, It. tnospitalita.] The quality of be- 
ing inhospitable; inhospitableness. 

In-hii/man, a. [Prefix in, not, and human ; Lat. in- 
one” Sp. inkumano, It. inumano, Fr. inhu- 
main. 

1. Destitute of the kindness and tenderness that 
belong to a human being; cruel; barbarous; say- 
age; unfeeling; as, an ¢n/vwman person or people. 
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2. Characterized by, or attended with, cruelty; 
as, an iniuman act. , 

Syn.—Cruel; unfecling; pitiless; merciless; savage; 
barbarous. 

In/hu-min/i-ty, n. [Lat. inhumanitas, Sp. inhu- 
manidad, It. inumanita, Fr. inhumanité.| The 
state of being inhuman; cruelty; barbarousness. 

In-hii/man-ly, adv, In an inhuman manner; cru- 
elly; barbarously. 

In-hti/miate, v. ¢. [Lat. inkumare, inhumatum, fr. 
in and humare, to cover with earth; Fr. enhwmer, 
Sp. inhumar, It. inwmare. See HumMArion.] To 
inhume. See INHUME. Hedge. 

mn/hu-ma/tion, n. [Fr. inhkumation, Sp. inhwma- 
cion, It. inumazione. 

1. The act of inhumating or burying; interment. 

2. (Chem.) The act of burying vessels in warm 
earth in order that their contents may be exposed 
to a steady heat of moderate degree. 

In-htime’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. INHUMED; p. pr, & 
vb. 2. INHUMING.] [Fr. inhumer. See INHUMATE.] 
To deposit in the earth, as a dead body; to bury; 
to inter, 

Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of slain, 
Inhume the natives in their native plain. Pope. 
in/im-&g/i-na-ble, a. Unimaginable; inconceiva- 
ble. Pearson, 

In-im/i-eal (Synop., § 130), a.  [Lat. inimicalis, 
from inimicus, unfriendly, hostile, from prefix in 
and amicus, friendly, from amare, to love.] 

1. Having the disposition or temper of an enemy; 
unfriendly ;— chiefly applied to private enmity, as 
hostile is to public enmity. 

2. Opposed in tendency, influence, or effects; in- 
consistent; adverse; repugnant. 

We are at war with a system, which, by its essence, is dnim- 
ical to all other governments. Burke. 

In-im/i-eal/i-ty, n. The state of being inimical or 
hostile; unfriendliness. [Rare.} 

In-im/i-eal-ly, adv. In an inimical manner. 

In-im/i-eotis, a. Inimical. [Obs. and rare.] Evelyn. 

In-im/i-ta-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being inimi- 
table; inimitableness. Norris. 

In-im/i-ta-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and imitable; 
Fr. & Sp. inimitable, It. inimitabile, Lat. inimita- 
bilis.} Not capable of being imitated or copied; 
surpassingly excellent or superior ; as, inimetable 
beauty or excellence ; an inimitable description ; 
tnimitable eloquence. 

In-im/i-ta-ble-ness, 1, 
imitable; inimitability. 

In-im/i-ta-bly, adv. In an inimitable manner; to 
a degree beyond imitation. 

Charms such as thine, inimitably great. Broome. 

In-iq/ui-totis (in-ik/wi-tus), a Characterized by 
iniquity ; unjust ; wicked ; as, an iniquitous bar- 
gain; an iniquitous proceeding. 

Syn.—Wicked; unjust; unrighteous ; nefarious ; crim- 
inal. — INIQUITOUS, WICKED, NEFARIOUS. Wicked is the 
generic term. /niquitous is stronger, denoting a violation 
of the rights of others, usually by fraud or circumvention. 
Nefarious is still stronger, implying a breach of the most 
sacred obligations. 

Go, and succeed; the rivals’ aims despise; 
For never, never, wicked man was wise. 


Till God, at last, 
Wearied with their iniquities, withdraw 
His presence from among them. 


But to worse purpose, many times, 
To flourish o’er nefarious crimes, 
And cheat the world. Butler. 

In-iq/ui-totis-ly, adv. In an iniquitous manner; 
unjustly; wickedly. 

In-igq/wi-ty (in-ik/wi-ty), n. [Lat. iniquitas, Fr. ini- 
quité, Pr. iniquitat, Sp. iniquidad, Pg. iniquidade, 
It. iniquita. See infra.] 

1. Absence of, or deviation from, equal or just 
dealing ; want of rectitude ; gross injustice ; un- 
righteousness; wickedness; as, the iniquity of war, 
of the slave-trade, of a thief or dishonest person, 
and the like. 

There is greater or less probability of a happy issue to a 
tedious war, according to the righteousness or iniquity of the 
cause for which it was commenced. Smalridge. 

2. An act of injustice or unrighteousness; a sin 
or crime. 

Your iniquities have separated between you and your 

od. Isa. ix. 2. 

3. A character or personification in the old Eng- 
lish moralities, or moral dramas, having the name 
sometimes of one vice and sometimes of another, 
See VICE. 

Acts old Jniquity, and in the fit 
Of miming gets the opinion of awit. 2B. Jonson. 

In-i/quous, a. [Lat. iniquus, from prefix in, not, and 
a@quus, even, equal; It. & Pg. iniquo, Sp. inicwo, Pr. 
inic, enic, Fr. inique. Cf. Equiry.] Unjust. [Obs.] 

Whatever is done through any unequal affection is iniquous, 
wicked, and wrong. Shaftesbury. 

In-ir/ri-ta-bil/i-ty, n. ([Fr. inirritabilité.| The 
quality of being inirritable. Darwin. 

In-ir/ri-ta-ble, a. [Prefix im, not, and irritable; 
Fr. inirritable.] Not irritable; not susceptible of 
irritation, or contraction by excitement. Darwin. 

In-ir’/ri-ta-tive, a. aers in, not, and trritative. ] 
Not accompanied with excitement; as, an inirrita- 

Darwin, 


The quality of being in- 


Pope, 


Milton. 


tive fever. 








INJECTION 


In-isle/ (in-il’/), v. t To surround, or shut in, as an 
island; to encircle. [Obs.] Drayton, 

En-i/tial (in-ish/al), a. [Lat. initialis, from initium, 
a going in, entrance, beginning, from inire, to go 
into, to enter, begin, from prefix in and ire, to go; 
Fr. initial, 8p. inicial, It. miziale.) 

1. Of, or pertaining to, the beginning; marking 
the commencement ; incipient ; commencing ; as, 
the initial symptoms of a disease, 

2. Placed at the beginning; standing at the head, 
as of a list or series; as, the initial letters of aname, 

In-i/tial, n. The first letter of a word, 

In-i/tial, v.¢. To put an initial to; to sign by an 
initial. [are.] 

In-i/tial-ly, adv. In an incipient degree; by way 
of commencement, Barrow, 

En-i/ti-ate (in-ish/i-at, 95), v. ¢ [imp. & p. p. INT- 
TIATED; p. pr. & vb. n. INITIATING.] [Lat. ini- 
tiare, initiatum, from tnitium; Fr. initier, Sp. ini- 
ciar, It. iniziare. See supra.] 

1. To introduce by a first act; to make a begin- 
ning with; to begin. 

How are changes of this sort to be initiated? J. Taylor. 

2. To acquaint with the beginnings; to instruct in 
the rudiments or principles; to introduce to; to 
teach. 

To initiate his pupil into any part of learning, an ordinary 
skill in the governor is enough. Locke, 

3. To introduce into a society or organization, or 
secret ceremonies; to admit. 


The Athenians believed that he who was initiated and in- 
structed in the mysteries would obtain celestial honor atter 


death. Warburton. 
In-i/ti-ate, v. i. To do the first act; to perform the 
first rite; to take the initiative. Pope. 


In-i/ti-ate (45), a. [Lat. initiatus, p. p. of initiare.] 
1. Unpracticed; new. [Obs.] ‘‘ The initiate fear 
that wants hard use.” Shak. 
2. Begun; commenced; incomplete, as a right, 
and the like; introduced to a knowledge of ; in- 
structed in; as, a tenant by the courtesy initiate be- 
comes so by the birth of a child, but his estate is not 
consummate till the death of his wife. Blackstone. 
To rise in science as in bliss, 
Initiate in the secrets of the skies, 

In-i/ti-ate,. One who is initiated. J. Barlow, 
In-i/ti-a/tion (in-ish-i-a/shun), m. [Lat. initiatio, 

Fr. initiation, Sp. iniciacion, It. iniziazione.]} 

1. The act or process of initiating. ‘! The initia- 
tion of courses of events.” 

2. The form or ceremony by which a person is 
introduced into any society; mode of entrance into 
an organized body; introduction into the principles 
of any thing unknown or mysterious. 

Silence is the first thing that is taught us at our initiation 
into the sacred mysteries. Broome, 

In-i/ti-a-tive (-ish/i-), a, [Fr. initiatif, Sp. tnicia- 
tivo, It. iniziativo.] Serving to initiate; inceptive ; 
initiatory. 

In-i/ti-a-tive, n. [Fr. initiative.] 

1. An introductory step or movement, ‘‘ The un- 
developed initiatives of good things to come.” 

I, Taylor. 

2. The right or power to introduce a new measure 
or law, as in legislation. 

In-i/ti-a-to-ry (in-ish/i-a-to-ry, 50), a. 

1. Suitable for an introduction or beginning; in- 
troductory ; as, an initiatory step. 

2. Tending or serving to initiate; introducing by 
instruction, or by the use and application of sym- 
bols or ceremonies. 

Two initiatory rites of the same general import can not exist 
together. J. M. Mason. 

In-i/ti-a-to-ry, . Introductory rite. L. Addison, 

In-i/tiom (in-ish/un), n. [L. Lat. initio, O. Fr. ini- 
tion. See Inrrrau.] The act of initiating or com- 
mencing; a beginning. [Obs.| Naunton, 

In-jéct’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. INJECTED; p. pr. & vb. 
nm. INJECTING.| [Lat. injicere, injectum, from pre- 
fix in and jacere, to throw; Fr. injecter.] 

1. To throw in; to dartin; as, to inject any thing 
into the mouth or stomach, 

2. To cast or throw;— with on. [Rare] ‘And 
mound tnject on mound,” Pope. 

In-jée/tion (in-jék/shun), n. [Lat. injectio, Fr. in- 
jection, Sp. inyeccion, It. injezione. | 

1. The act of injecting or throwing in;— applied 
particularly to the forcible throwing in of a liquid, 
or aériform body, by means of a syringe, pump, &c. 

2. That which is injected ; especially, a liquid 
medicine thrown into a cavity of the body by a syr- 
inge or pipe; when intended to be introduced at the 
rectum, it is called a clyster. Mayne. 

3. (Anat.) The act of filling the vessels of an ani- . 
mal body with some colored substance, in order to 
render visible their figures and ramifications. 

4. Hence, a preserved specimen of some part of 
an animal body, thus injected. 

5. (Steam-eng.) (a.) The act of throwing cold 
water into acondenser. (v.) The cold water thrown 
into a condenser to produce a yacuum, 

Injection cock (Steam-eng.), the cock by which cold 
water is thrown into a condenser. — /njection condenser, 
a vessel in which steam is condensed by the direct con- 
tact of water. See SuRrAcE CONDENSER. — /njection en- 
gine, a kind of steam-engine having an injection con- 
denser. — Injection pipe, the pipe through which water is 
thrown into the condenser of a steam-engine. 


Young. 
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INJECTOR 


In-jéet/or, n, A person or thing that injects. | 
In-jél/ly, v.t.. To place or deposit in, or as if in, 
jelly. [Rare.] 
Like fossils in the rock, with golden yolks 
Imbedded or injellied. 
In-join’, v.¢. See ENJOIN. 
In-joint/, v. ¢. To joint, or unite together as with 
_ joints. [Rare.} Shak, 
in/ju-etin/di-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and jucundity ; 
Lat. injucunditas.] Unpleasantness; disagreeable- 
ness. [Obs.] Cockeram. 
In-jii/di-ea-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and judicable.] 
_ Not cognizable by ajudge. [Obs.] _ Bailey. 
In/ju-di/cial (-ju-dish/al), a. [Prefix im, not, and 
_ judicial.| Not according to the forms of law. [f. 
In/ju-di/ciotts (-ju-dish'us), a. [Prefix in, not, an 
judicious ; Fr. injudicieux.] : 4 

1. Not judicious; void of judgment; acting with- 
out judgment; unwise; as, an ¢njudicious person. 

2. Not according to sound judgment or discre- 
tion; unwise; as, an injudiciows measure, 

Syn. —Indiscreet; inconsiderate ; incautious ; unwise; 
rash; hasty; imprudent. 

In/ju-di/ciots-ly, adv. In an injudicious manner ; 
unwisely. . whee tapes 
n/ju-di/cioiis-ness, n, The quality of being inju- 
dicious or unwise, ig 

In-jine/tion, n. [Lat. injunctio, from injungere, 
to join into, to enjoin, from prefix in and jungere, to 
join; Pr. injunction, Fr. injonction.] 

1. The act of enjoining or commanding. 

2. That which is enjoined; an order; a com- 
mand; a precept. 

For still they knew, and ought to have still remembered, 

The high injunction, not to taste that fruit. Diilton. 

3. (Law.) A writ or process, granted by a court 
of equity, and, in some cases, under statutes, by a 
court of law, whereby a party is required to do or 
to refrain from doing certain acts, according to the 
exigency of the writ. 

(= It is sometimes described as a judicial process 
whereby a party is required to do a particular thing, or to 
refrain from doing a particular thing. It is, however, 
more generally used as a preventive than as a restora- 
tive process, although by no means confined to the former. 

Wharton. Daniell. Story. 

In/jure (53), v.t. [imp. & p. p. INJURED; Pp. pr. & vb. 
n.INJURING.] [Fr. injurier, Sp. & Pg. mjuriar, Pr. 
enjuriar, It. ingiuriare, Lat. injuriari, from inju- 
ria. SeeInsury.] To do harm to; to impair the 
excellence and value of; to hurt; to damage ; — used 
in a variety of senses; as, (a@.) To hurt or wound, as 
the person; to impair soundness, as of health, (b.) 
To damage or lessen the value of, as goods or es- 
tate. (c.) To slander, tarnish, or impair, as repu- 
tation or character. (d.) To impair or diminish, 
as happiness. (e.) To give pain to, as the sensibil- 
ities or the feelings; to grieve; to annoy. (f.) To 
impair, as the intellect or mind. 

In/jur-er (53), n. One who injures or wrongs. 

In-jti/ri-otis (89), a. [Lat. injwrius, from prefix in, 
not, and jus, juris, right, law, justice; Fr. injuri- 
eux, Catalan injurios, Pr. enjurtos, Sp. & Pg. inju- 
rioso, It. ingiurioso.} 

1. Not just; wrongful; hurtful or prejudicial to 
the rights of another; as, injwrious assertions; in- 
Jjurious treatment. 

2. Tending to injure; hurtful; harmful; perni- 
cious; baneful, “‘/njurious consequences.” 

Tillotson. 

3. Detractory ; contumelious ; hurting reputa- 
tion; as, obscure hints, as well as open detraction, 
are sometimes injurious to a person’s good name, 

In-jii/ri-otis-ly, adv. In an “injurious or hurtful 
manner ; wrongfully; hurtfully; mischievously. 
In-jii/ri-otis-mess, n. The quality of being injuri- 

_ ous or hurtful; injury. 
in/ju-ry, n. [Lat. tyuria, from injurius, injurious, 
wrongful, unjust; Pr., Sp., & Pg. injuria, It. ingiu- 
ria, Fr. i Be That which injures or brings 
harm; that which occasions loss or diminution of 
good; that which wrongs; mischief; detriment; 
damage, 
Riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 
And injury and outrage, Milton. 

Many times we do injury to a cause by dwelling on trifling 
arguments. Watts. 

In-jtis/ti¢e, n. [Prefix in, not, and justice; Fr. in- 
justice, Pr. & Sp. injusticia, Pg. injustica, It. ingius- 
tizia, Lat. injustitia.] Want of justice and equity ; 
violation of the rights of an individual; iniquity ; 
wrong. 

If this people AD Athenians] resembled Nero in their ex- 
travagance, much more did they resemble, and even exceed, 

_ him in cruelty and injustice. Burke. 

Ink, n. [O. Eng. enke, inke, O. D. enckt, inckt, N. D. 
inkt, O. Fr. enque, N. Fr. encre, O. It. incostro, N. 
It. inchiostro, Pr. encaut, from Lat. encaustum, the 
purple-red ink with which the Roman emperors 
signed their edicts, Gr. Zyxavorov, from 2yxavaros, 
burnt in, encaustic, from éyxafecv, to burn in, to 
paint in encaustic, i.e., with colors mixed with 
wax, Lat. encausta pingere. See ENCAUSTIC.] 

1. A colored fluid, usually black, used in writing, 
printing, and the like. 

2. Apigment. [Lare.] 

Indian ink, a composition of lampblack and size or 
glue: it is formed into solid cakes, and is used by moist- 


Tennyson. 


694 


ening it with water, being applied with a small brush, as 
in using water colors. It received its name as being first 
obtained from China through India. As formerly sup- 
posed to be prepared from the ink of the cuttle-fish or 
sepia, it was called sepia. — Printing ink, a kind of ink 
used in printing, and made by boiling linseed oil, and 
burning it for a short time, and mixing it with lampblack, 
with an addition of soap and resin. — Sympathetic ink, a 
fluid used in writing, and of such a nature that what is 
written remains invisible till the action of some reagent 
upon the characters makes it visible. 

Ink, v. t. [imp. & p. p. INKED (inkt); p. pr. & vb. n. 
INKING.] To black or daub with ink. 
nk/-bag,7n. <A bag or sac containing a deep-black 

_ liquid, found in the cuttle-fish. Buckland, 

ink/-blarred, a. Blurred or darkened with ink. 

Ink/’-fish,n. (Zo0l.) The cuttle-fish, See CuTrLe- 
FISH, 

Ink/horn, n. [Eng. ink and horn. Cf. Fr. cornet 
aencre, N. H. Ger. dintenhorn, M. H. Ger. tincte- 
horn, tinthorn, O. H. Ger. tinctahorn, tinctihorn.] 
. 1. An inkstand;—so called as formerly made of 

orn. 
2. A portable case for ink, pens, &c. for writing. 
“ With a writer’s inkhorn by his side.” Hzek. ix. 2. 
ink/hérn, a. Affected, pedantic, or pompous; — 

_ used in contempt. [Obs.] ‘‘Inkhorn terms.” Bale. 

Ink/i-ness, n. [From inky.] The state or quality 

_ of being inky. 

Ink/ing, p.a. Supplying or covering with ink. 

Inking-rolier, a somewhat elastic roller, composed of 
glue and treacle, used to spread ink over forms of type, 
copper-plates, and the like.— Jnking-trough or table, a 
trough or table from which the inking-roller receives its 

_ ink. Savage. 

Enk/le (ink/1), n. A kind of broad linen tape. Shak. 

Ink/ling, . [Contracted from inclining, with the 
accent thrown back on the first syllable. 

1. Inclination; desire. Grose, 

2. Hence, a hint or whisper; an intimation. Bacon. 


In-knit’ (in-nit/, 109), v.¢. To knit in. Southey. 
In-knot’ (in-nét/, 109), v.¢. [Prefix in and knot.) 
 . To bind, as with a knot. [Obs. Faller, 


Ink/stand, n. A vessel for holding ink and writing |- 


_ materials. 

Ink’-stone, n. A kind of small, round stone, of a 
white, red, gray, yellow, or black color, containing 
a quantity of native vitriol or sulphate of iron, used 
in making ink. 

Ink’/y,a. Consisting of ink; resembling ink; black; 
tarnished or blackened with ink. . 

In-la¢ge/, v.t. [imp. & p.p. INLACED (in-last’); p. pr. 
& vb. n. INLACING.] To work in, as lace; to embel- 

_ lish with work resembling lace. Fletcher. 

In/la-ga/tion,n. [L. & Law Lat. inlagatio, from 
inlagare, to restore to law, from in and A-S§, lagu, 
lag, lah, law.] ue) The restitution of an out- 
lawed person to the protection of the law. Bouvier. 

In-laid/, p. p. of inlay. 

In/land, a. 1. Within the land; remote from the 
sea; interior; as, an inland town, or lake. ‘‘In 
this wide inland sea.” Spenser. 

2. Carried on within a country; domestic; not 
foreign; as, inland trade or transportation ; inland 
navigation. 

3. Confined to a country; drawn and payable in 
the same country; as, an inland bill of exchange, 
distinguished from a foreign bill, which is drawn in 
one country and payable in another. 

In/land, n. The interior part of acountry. Shak. 

In/land-er, n. One who’ lives in the interior of a 
country, or at a distance from the sea. 
n/land-ish, a. The same as INLAND. [0bs.] 

In-lap/i-date, v.¢. [Lat. prefix in and lapis, lapi- 
dis, stone.] To convert into a stony substance; to 
petrify. [Obs.] Bacon. 

In-lird’, v.t, See ENLARD, 

In-law/,v.t. [Cf. INLAGATION.] (Law.) To clear 
of outlawry or attainder; to place under the protec- 
tion of the law. 

In-lay’,v.t. [imp. & p.p.INLAID; p. pr. & vb. n. 
INLAYING.] To lay within; hence, to insert, as 
pieces of pearl, ivory, choice woods, or the like, in 
a groundwork of some other material; to diversify 

_ or adorn with mosaic insertions. Gwilt. 

in/lay, 7. Matter or pieces of wood, ivory, &c., in- 
laid, or prepared for inlaying; that which is inserted 
for ornament or variety. 

The sloping of the moonlit sward 

Was damask-work, and deep inlay 

Of braided blooms, which crept 

Adown to where the waters slept. Tennyson, 

In-lay/’er,n. One who inlays, or whose occupation 
it is to inlay. 

In-léague’/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INLEAGUED} Pp. pr. 
& vb. nN. INLEAGUING.] To ally, or form an alli- 
ance with; to unite; to combine. 

With a willingness inleague our blood 

With his, for purchase of full growth in friendship. ord. 

in/let, n. 1. A passage or opening by which an in- 
closed place may be entered ; place of ingress ; 
entrance, 

Doors and windows, inlets of men and light, I couple to- 
gether. Wotton. 

2. A bay or recess in the shore of the sea, or of a 
lake or large river, or between isles. 

3. That which is let in or inlayed; an inserted 
material. Simmonds. 

In-light/en (-lit/n), v.t. See ENLIGHTEN. 








INNER-SQUARE 


In-list’, v.t. See ENLIST. ; 
In-léck’, v.t. To lock in, or inclose, as one thing 
within another. 
n-lii/mine, v.¢. See ENLUMINE. [Obs.] 
m/ly,a, [Prefix in and ly, q. v.; A-S. inlic.] In- 
ternal; interior; secret, Shak. 
n/ly, adv. Internally; within; in the heart; se- 
cretly; as, to be inly pleased or grieved. 
n/ma-¢y,”. The state of being aninmate. [ Very 
rare. | ‘raig. 
In-man/tle, v.¢. To coverin; to shroud. [Lare.] 
The dewy night had with her frosty shade 
Inmantled all the world. G. Fletcher. 
In’mate, n. [Eng. inn, q.v., and mate.] A person 
who lodges or dwells in the same apartment or 
house with another; a fellow-lodger. — 
n/mate, a. Admitted as a dweller. Spee “In- 
mate guests.” Tilton, 
In-mésh/,v.t. [imp. & p. p. INMESHED (in-mésht’) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INMESHING.] To bring within 
meshes, as of a net. 
In-mew/, v. ¢. To inclose, as in a mew or cage. 
_ “‘Inmew the town below.” Beau. § Fl. 
in’/moOst, a. [in and most.] Deepest within; fur- 
thest from the surface or external part. 
The silent, slow, consuming fires, 
Which on my inmost vitals prey. Addison. 
Inn, n. [A-S. inne, inn, house, chamber, inn; Iccl, 
innit, house. ] 
1. A place of shelter; also, habitation ; residence; 
abode. [Obs.] 
‘Therefore with me ye may take up your inn 
For this same night. Spenser. 
2. A house for the lodging and entertainment of 
travelers; a tavern; a public house; a hotel. ‘‘ The 
miserable fare and miserable lodgment of a provin- 
cial inn,” W. Irving. 
(@" It has been judicially defined as a house where a 
traveler is furnished with every thing for which he has 
occasion when on his way. Bouvier. New Am. Cyc. 


3. One of the four colleges of students of law, 
and also one of the buildings in which students at 
law have their lodgings; as, Lincolw’s Inn; Gray’s 
Inn ; — 80 called as being lodging-houses. [ng.] 

4. The town house or residence of a nobleman or 
distinguished person; as, Leicester Jun. [£ng.] 

Obs.)} 

Inns of chancery, colleges in which young students 
formerly began their law studies. These are now occu- 
pied chiefly by attorneys, solicitors, &c.—Jnns of court, 
colleges in which students of law reside and are instruct- 
ed. The principal are the Inner Temple, the Middle Tem- 
ple, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn. The four law socie- 
ties of these inns exercise the right of admitting persons 
to practice at the bar. Wharton. 


Inn, v.i. To take up lodging; to lodge. [Obs.] 
mnn,v.t. 1. To put under cover; toshelter. ‘To 
inn the crop.” Shak. 

2. To afford lodging and entertainment to; to 

. house; to lodge. Chaucer. 

In/nate, or Im-mate’ (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. in- 
natus, from prefix in and natus, born, p. p. of nas- 
ci, to be born; It. & Sp. innato, Fr. mné.] 

1. Inborn; native; natural. 

2. Originating in, or derived from, the constitu- 
tion of the intellect, as opposed to being acquired 
from experience. 

There is an innate light in every man, discovering to him 
the first lines of duty in the common notions of good oe — 

Outh. 

3. (Bot.) Joined by a base to the very tip. of a 

_ filament; as, an innate anther, Gray. 
In/nate, or In-nate’ (114), v. f. To dwell in; to 
be a native of. [Obs.] 
Who makes curious search 
For nature’s secrets, the first innating cause 
Laughs them to scorn. Marston. 
Iin/niite-ly, or In-nate/ly, adv. Naturally. 
In/nate-mess, or In-nate/’ness, n, The quality 
His innative 


of being innate, 
[ Obs.] 
Chapman. 


In-na/tive, a. 
DOD es 
In-nav/i-ga-ble,a. [Prefix in, not, and navigable ; 
Fr. innavigable, Sp. innavegable, It. innavigabile, 
Lat. innavigabilis.]| Incapable of being navigated ; 
impassable by ships or vessels. 
In-nav/i-ga-bly, adv. So as not to be navigable. 
In/ner, a. [Eng. in, q.v.; A-S. inner, innor, O.H. 
Ger. innaro, N. H. Ger. inner, innere, innerer.] 
1. Further in; interior; internal; not outward; 
as, an inner chamber. 
2. Not obvious or easily discovered; obscure. 
3. Pertaining to the spirit or its phenomena, 
This attracts the soul, 

Governs the inner man, the nobler part. Dilton. 
in/ner-ly, adv. More within. [0Qbs.] Barret. 
In/ner-most, a. [See INNER. A-S. énemest, in- 

nost.] Furthestinward; most remote from the out- 
. ward part. 
in/ner=-plate, n. (Arch.) The wall-plate which 
lies nearest to the center of the roof in a double- 
~ plated roof, 
In/ner=post, n. (Ship Carp.) A post or beam situ- 
_ ated at the forward side of the main post. 
In/ner-square,n. The interior angle, or the right 
angle formed by the inner edges, of a carpenter’s 
square, 


Native. 
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INNERVATION 


in/ner-vi/tion, n. [Lat, in and nervus, sinew, 
nerye; Fr. innervation.] 

1. The act of innerving. 

2. (Physiol.) Nervous excitement; special ac- 
tivity excited in any part of the nervous system 
or organ of sense or motion, 

In-nérve’, v.t. [imp. & p.p.INNERVED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. INNERVING.] To give nervous energy or 
power to; to give increased energy, force, or cour- 

_ age; to invigorate; to strengthen. 

Inn/h6ld-er, n. [inn and holder.) 

1. A person who keeps an inn or house for the 
entertainment of travelers; also, a taverner. 

2. Aninhabitant. [0bs.] Spenser, 
nn/ing,n, [Eng, in, prep. & adv.,q.v.; A-S, in- 
nung. 

1, The ingathering of grain. 

2. (Cricket Playing.) The time or turn for using 
the bat. 

3. (pl.) Lands recovered from the sea, Ainsworth. 

In-ni/ten-¢cy, 7. [Lat. inniti, to lean upon, from 


refix in and niti, to lean.} <A leaning; pressure. 
. [eare) “ The innitency being made upon. . . the 
ulciment.” Browne. 


In-nix/ion, n. [Lat. innixus, p. p. of tnniti, to lean 
upon.] The act of leaning or resting upon some- 
thing; incumbency. [Obs.] Derham. 
nn/keep-er, 7”. An innholder, 
n/no-¢enge, n. ([Lat. innocentia, Fr. innocence, 
Pr. innocensia, Sp. inocencia, It. innocenza.]) 

1. The state of being innocent; freedom from that 
which is harmful; innocuousness. 

2. Freedom from a charge or imputation of crime 
or moral wrong; the state of being not chargeable 
with guilt or sin; purity of heart; harmlessness, 

Banished from man’s life his happiest life, 
Simplicity and spotless innocence. Milton. 

3. The state of being without knowledge or the 
ordinary intellectual power ; ignorance ; ee sey 

n/no-¢cen-¢y, 7”. The same as INNOCENCE, but ob- 
solete or antiquated. 
n/no-¢ent, a. [Lat. innocens, from prefix in, not, 
and nocens, p. pr. of nocere, to harm, hurt; Fr. & 
Pr. innocent, Sp. tnocente, It. innocente.] 

1. Not harmful; free from that which can injure; 
innoxious; innocuous; harmless; as, an innocent 
medicine or remedy. 

The spear 
Sung innocent, and spent its force in air, Pope. 

2. Free from guilt; not having done wrong; not 
tainted with sin; pure; upright. ‘To offer up a 
weak, poor, innocent lamb.” Shak. ‘* The aidless 
innocent lady, his wished prey.” Milton. 

3. Free from the guilt of a particuiar crime or 
evil action; as, a man is innocent of the crime 
charged in the indictment, 

4. Lawful; permitted; as, an innocent trade. 

5. Not contraband; not subject to forfeiture; as, 
innocent goods carried to a belligerent nation, 

6. Ignorant; imbecile; idiotic. [Obs.] 

Syn.— Harmless ; innoxious ; inoffensive; guiltless; 
spotless ; immaculate ; pure ; unblamable ; blameless ; 
faultless; guileless; upright. 

In/no-cent, n. 1. An innocent person; one free 
from guilt or harm. Shak. 

2. An ignorant person; hence, a natural; an 
idiot; a dolt; a simpleton. 

In Scotland a natural fool was called an innocent. W. Scott. 

Innocents’ day (Eccl.), the twenty-eighth day of De- 
cember, sometimes observed as a festival day in com- 
memoration of the slaughter of the infants by Herod. 


Fnine-gont-ly, adv. In an innocent manner; harm- 

essly. 

inno eiity, n. The quality of being innocuous; 
harmlessness ; innocuousness. 

In-née/ti-otis, a, [Lat, innocwus, from in and no- 
cuus, hurtful, nocere, to hurt; It. & Sp. tnnocuo.] 
Harmless; safe; producing no ill effect; innocent; 
—said only of things; as, certain poisons, used as 
medicines, in small quantities, prove not only innoc- 
uous, but beneficial. 

In-née/ii-otis-ly, adv. Without harm; without 
injurious effects. ‘‘ Where the salt sea innocwously 
breaks.” Wordsworth. 

In-nde/ii-otis-ness,. The quality of being innoc- 
ee or destitute of mischievous qualities or ef- 

ects. 

in/no-date, v.t. [imp.& p.p.INNODATED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. INNODATING.] [Lat. innodare, innoda- 
tum, from prefix in and nodare, nodus, knot.] To 
bind up, asin a knot; toinclude. [Obs.] 

Those which shall do the contrary, we do innodate with the 
like sentence of Anathema, Fuller. 

In-n6m/i-na-ble, a, [Lat. innominabilis, from 
pa in and nominare, to name, nomen, name; Fr. 

Sp. irnominable, It. innominabile.] Not to be 
named. [fare.] Chaucer. 

In-ndm/i-nate, a. [Lat. innominatus, from prefix 
in, not, and nominare, to name; It. innominato, Sp. 
innominado.) Having no name; anonymous; un- 
named, [Obs.] Ray. 
n/no-vate,v.t. [imp. & p. p. INNOVATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. INNOVATING.] [Lat. innovare, innovatum, 
from prefix i2 and novare, to make new ; from novus 
new; It. innovare, Pr. & Sp. innovar, Fr. innover. 

1. To change or alter by introducing something 
new, 
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— From his co upon the civil power, he proceeds to in- 
novate God's worship. “South. 
2. To bring in as new; to introduce as a novelty. 
In/no-vate, v.i. To introduce novelties; to make 
changes in any thing established ; — used with on, 
in/no-va/tion, n. [ Lat, innovatio, Fr, innovation, 
Sp. innovacion, It. innovazione.] 
1. The act of innovating. 
2. A change effected by innovating; a causeless 
and unreasonable change or alteration, 
The love of things ancient doth argue stayedness, but levity 
and want of experience maketh apt unto innovations, Hooker. 
3. (Bot.) A state of incompleteness as regards 
growth of young shoots; — especially applied to 
mosses. 
In/no-va/tion-ist, n. One who favors innovation. 
In/no-va/tive,a, Characterized by, or introducing, 
_ innovations, [Rare.] 
in’/no-va/tor, n. [It. innovatore, Sp. innovador, 
Fr. innovateur.] ne who innovates. 
He was an innovator by virtue of rejecting innovations, 
De Quincey. 
In-ndx/iotis (-ndk/shus), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
noxious ; Lat, innoxius, O. It. imnossio.] 
1. Free from mischievous qualities ; not producing 
evil; harmless in effects; innocent. 
Innoxious flames are often seen on the hair of men’s heads, 
and on horses’ manes, Digby. 
2. Free from crime; pure; innocent. Pope. 
In-ndx/iotis-ly (-ndk/shus-ly), adv. In an innox- 
ious manner; harmlessly. 
In-n6x/iotis-ness (-ndk/shus-nes), 7. 
being innoxious; harmlessness, 
ness of the small-pox.” Tooke. 
In-nii/bi-lotis, a. [Lat. innubilis, cloudless, trom 
in, not, and nubila, cloud.] Not cloudy; cloudless; 
clear ; bright ; fair. [Obs.] Blount. 
In/nu-én/do (52), n.; pl. IN/NU-EN/DOES. [Lat., 
from innuere, to give anod, from prefix in and an 
hypothetical nwere, to nod.] 
1. An oblique hint; a remote intimation or refer- 
ence to a person or thing not named. 
Mercury... owns it a marriage by innuendo. Dryden. 


2. (Law.) An averment employed in proceedings 
for libel or slander, to point the application to per- 
sons or subjects, of the alleged libelous or defama- 
tory matter. 

{<- The term is so applied from having been the intro- 
ductory word of this averment when pleadings were in 
Latin. The word “meaning” is used as its equivalent in 
modern forms, Bouvier. Burrill. 

Syn.—Insinuation ; suggestion ; representation. — 
INNUENDO, INSINUATION. An imnwendo supposes a rep- 
resentation so framed as to point distinctly at something 
beyond, which is injurious to the character, &c., of the 
person aimed at, An instnuation turns on no such 
double use of language, but consists in artfully winding 
into the mind imputations of an injurious nature without 
making any direct charge, and is ‘therefore justly re- 
ee as one of the basest resorts of malice and false- 
nood. 

In/nu-ent, a. [Lat. tranuwens, p. pr. of innuere. See 
supra.] Conveying ahint; significant; insinuative. 
[ Obs. ] Burton, 

In-nti/mer-a-bil/ity, n. [Lat. innumerabdilitas. 
O. Fr. innumerabilité, It. innumerabilita, Sp. in- 
numerabilidad.| State of being innumerable. 

In-nii’/mer-a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and nwmera- 
ble; Lat. innumerabilis, It. innumerabile, Sp. in- 
numerable, Fr. innumérable, innombrable. | 

1. Not capable of being counted, enumerated, or 
numbered, for multitude; countless. 

2. Very numerous; of indefinitely great number, 

Syn.— Countless; numberless; unnumbered. 


In-nii/mer-a-ble-mess, ». The state of being in- 
numerable; innumerability. 

In-nti/mer-a-bly, adv. Without number. - 

In-nii/mer-otis, a. [Prefix in, not, and numerous ; 
Lat. innumerosus and innumerus.| Too many to 
be numbered; innumerable. [Obs.] Milton. Pope. 

In/nu-tri/tion (-nu-trish/un), ». [Prefix in, not, 
and nutrition ; Fr. innutrition.] Want of nutrition ; 
failure of nourishment. Darwin. 
b/nu-tri/tiotis (-nu-trish/us), a. [Prefix in and 
nutritious.| Not nutritious; not supplying nour- 
ishment; innutritive. 

In-nii/tri-tive, a. [Prefix in, not, and nutritive; 
Fr. innutritif.] Not nourishing; innutritious. 
n/o-bé/di-enge, n. [Lat. inobedientia, O. Fr. ino- 
bédience, N. Fr. inobéissance, 8p. inobediencia, It. 
inobedienza.] Disobedience. [Obs.] _ Bp. Bedell. 
n/o-bé/di-ent, a, [Prefix in, not, and obedient ; Lat. 
inobediens, p. pr. of inobedire; O. Fr. inobédient, 
N. Fr. inobéissant, Sp. inobediente, It. inobbediente. } 

_ Not yielding obedience; disobedient, [Obs.} 

In/ob-strv/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and observa- 
ble; Fr. & Sp. inobservable, It. inosservabile, Lat. 
inobservabilis.] Not capable of being observed. 
n/ob-sérv/ange, n. [Fr. inobservance, Sp. inob- 
servancia, It. inosservanza, Lat. inobservantia.)} 
Want of observance; neglect of observing; disobe- 
dience, Bacon. 

In/ob-strv/ant, a. [Prefix in, not, and observant ; 
Fr. inobservant, Sp. inobservante, It. inosservante, 
Lat. inobservans.] Not taking notice; heedless, 

In-bb/ser-va/tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and obser- 
vation ; Fr. inobservation.] Neglect or want of ob- 
servation. 


The state of 
“ The innoxious- 








INOPERCULAR 


In/ob-try/sive, a. Not obtrusive; unobtrusive. 
n/ob-tru/sive-ly, adv. Unobtrusively. 
n/ob-tru/sive-ness, n. A quality of being not 
obtrusive; unobtrusiveness. 

In-G¢e/eu-pa/tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and occupa- 
tion; Fr. inoccupation.] Want of occupation. 

In-be/i-la-ble, a, [Lat. inoculare. See infra.) 

1. Capable of being inoculated, 

ro 2. Capable of communicating disease by inocula 
ion. 

In-6¢/ti-lar, a. Inserted in the corner of the eye; 
—said of the antenne of certain insects. i 

In-6¢/i-late, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INOCULATED; 7. 
pr. & vb. n. INOCULATING.] [Lat. inoculare, in- 
oculatum, prefix in and oculare, to furnish with 
eyes, from oculws, an eye; Fr. inoculer, Sp. inocu- 
lar, It. inoculare, inocchiare.]} 

1. To bud; to insert, as the bud of a tree or plant 
in another tree or plant, for the purpose of growth 
on the new stock. 

a To insert a foreign bud into; as, to inoculate 
a tree, 

3. (Med.) To communicate, as a disease to a per- 
son by inserting infectious matter in his skin or 
flesh; as, to inoculate a person with the matter of 
small-pox. 

In-6e/i-late, v.i. 1. To graft by inserting buds. 

2. To communicate disease by inserting infectious 
matter. 

In-6¢/i-la’/tion, n. [Lat. inoculatio, Fr. inocula- 
tion, Sp. inoculacion, It. inoculazione. ] 

1. The act or art of inoculating; a method of 
grafting by the insertion of buds of one kind of tree 
into the branches of another. 

2. The act or practice of communicating a disease 
to a person in health, by inserting contagious matter 
in his skin or flesh. This term is limited chiefly to 
the communication of the small-pox. 

In-Ge/i-la/tor, n. [Lat., Fr. inoculateur, Sp. in- 
oculador.} One who inoculates; one who propa- 
gates plants or diseases by inoculation. 

In-0/di-ate,v.t. [Prefix Lat. in and odiwm, hatred; 
odisse, to hate; O. It. inodiare.] To make hateful; 
to render invidious. [Obs.] 

Those ancient members of her communion have been of 
late reprobated, under the inodiating character of high church- 
men. South. 

In-0/dor-ate, a. [Prefix in, not, and odorate.] 
Having no scent or odor. [Obs.] Bacon. 

In-60/dor-otis, a. [Prefix in, not, and odorous ; Lat. 
inodorus, Fr. inodore.] Wanting scent; having no 
smell; scentless. 

The white of an egg is an tnodorous liquor. Arbuthnot. 
In-0/dor-otis-ness, n. The quality of being ino- 
_ dorous; absence of smell. 

In/of-fé€n/sive, a. [Prefix in, not, and offensive; 
Fr. inoffensif, Sp. inofensivo, It. inoffensivo.] 

1. Giving no offense, provocation, uneasiness, or 
disturbance; as, an inoffensive man; an inoffensive 
answer; an inoffensive appearance or sight, 

2. Harmless; doing no injury or mischief, 

Thy inoffensive satires never bite. Dryden. 


3. Not obstructing; presenting no interruption or 

hinderance, [Obs.] 
From hence a passage broad, 
Smooth, easy, inoffensive, down to hell. Dilton, 

Yn/of-fEn/sive-ly, adv, Without giving offense; 
without harm, 
n/of-fén/sive-ness, n. The quality of being in- 

_ Offensive, either to the senses or to the mind. 

En/of-fi/¢ial (-of-fish/al), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
oficial.| Not official; not proceeding from the 
proper officer; not clothed with the usual forms of 
authority, or not done in an official character; not 
required by, or appropriate to, the duties of any 
office; as, ¢nofficial intelligence. 

Pinckney and Marshall would not make inofficial visits to 
discuss official business, Pickering. 

ihn/of-fi/cial-ly, adv. Without the usual forms, or 
not in the official character. 

In/of-fi/ciots (-of-fish'us), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
officious ; Lat. tnofficiosus, It. inoficioso, Sp. in- 
oficioso, Fr. inoficieux.] 

1. Unfit for an office, or for active duty. [Obs.] 

Thou drown’st thyself in inoficious sleep. B. Jonson. 

2. Not civil or attentive. 

3. (Law.) Regardless of natural obligation; con- 
trary to natural duty ; unkind ; — said of a testament 
made without regard to natural obligation, or by 
which a child is unjustly deprived of inheritance. 

Suggesting that the parent had lost the use of his reason 
when he made the inofficious testament. Blackstone. 

Let not a father hope to excuse an inoffiicious disposition of 
his fortune, by alleging that every man may do what he will 
with his own. Paley. 

In/of-fi/ciotis-ly, adv. Not officiously. . 

n/o-lite (49),n. (Min.) Carbonate of lime; calcite. 

In-Op/er-a/tion, n. [Lat. inoperari, to effect, from 
prefix in and operari, to operate.) Agency; influ- 
ence; production of effects. [Obs.] ; 

In-dp/er-a-tive, a. [Prefix in, not, and operative. ] 
Not operative; not active; having no operation; 
producing no effect; as, laws rendered inoperative 
by neglect; inoperative remedies. , 

In/o-pér/eu-lar, a. [Lat. in and operculum, lid.| 
(Conch.) Having no operculum, or lid;—said of 
certain univalve shells. 
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INOPINABLE 


In-ép/i-na-ble, a. Not to be expected. [0bs.] 
“Tnopinable incredible ... sayings.” Latimer. 
In-dp/i-mate, a. [Lat. inopinatus, from prefix in, 
not, and opinatus, supposed, imagined, p. p. of opi- 
nari, opinare, to suppose; It. inopinato, Sp. inopi- 
robe Fr. inopiné.] Not expected or thought of, 
Obs. 

11. Sp'por-taine’, a. [Prefix in, not, and opportune ; 
Lat. inopportunus, It. inopportuno, Sp. inoportuno, 
Fr. inopportun.|] “Not opportune; inconvenient ; 
unseasonable in time. 

In-dp/por-tiine’ly, adv. 
convenient time. 

In-6p/por-ti/ni-ty, n. 
seasonableness. [fare.] 

in/op-préss/ive, a. [Prefix in, not, and oppressive. } 
Not oppressive; not burdensome, 

Tn-6p/ii-lent, a. [Prefix in, not, and opulent; Fr. 
tnopulent, Sp. inopulento.] Not opulent; not 
wealthy; not affluent or rich. 

In-6r/di-na-cy, n. [From inordinate. ] 

1. Deviation from order or rule prescribed ; irregu- 
larity; disorder. 

2. Excess, or want of moderation; as, the inor- 
dinacy of desire or other passion, Lp. Taylor. 

In-G6r/di-nate, a. [Prefix in, not, and ordinate ; 
Lat. inordinatus, It. inordinato, Sp. inordenado.) 
Not limited to rules prescribed, or to usual bounds; 
irregular; disorderly; excessive; immoderate; as, 
an inordinate love of the world; inordinate desire 
of fame. 


Unseasonably; at an in- 


Want of opportunity; un- 


Inordinate desires 
And upstart passions catch the government 
From reason. Milton. 

In-6r/di-mate-ly, adv. In an inordinate manner; 
irregularly; excessively; immoderately. 

In-6r/di-mate-ness, nn. The quality of being inor- 
dinate; deviation from order; want of moderation ; 
inordinacy. Bp. Hall. 

In-6r/di-na/tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and ordina- 
tion; Lat. inordinatio.] Deviation from rule or 
right; deviation from the accustomed order or so- 
lemnity ; irregularity. 

Every inordination of religion that is not in defect, is prop- 
erly called superstition. Bp. Taylor. 

In/or-gin/ie, a. [Prefix én, not, and organic ; 

n/or-gan/ie-al, Fr. inorganique, Sp. & It. in- 
organico. | 

1. Not organic; not endowed with, or subjected 
to, organization; devoid of an organized structure, 
or the structure of a living being; unorganized; as, 
rocks, minerals, and all chemical compounds are 
inorganic substances. 

2. Pertaining to, or embracing, the department of 
unorganized substances or species; as, inorganic 
chemistry; tnorganic forces; the inorganic king- 
dom. 

In/or-gin/ie-al-ly, adv. Without organs. 

n/or-gan/i-ty, n. The quality of being inorganic. 
[Obs.] ‘The inorganity of the soul.” Browne. 

In-6r/ga-ni-z2/tion, n. The state of being with- 
out organization. 

In-6r/gan-ized,a. [Prefix in, not, and organized.) 
Not having organic structure; void of organs, as 
earths, metals, or other minerals. 

in/or-thig/ra-phy, nn. [Prefix in, not, and or- 
thography.| Deviation from correct orthography; 
false or incorrect spelling. [Obs.]} Feltham. 

In-6s/eu-late, v. 7. [imp. & p. p. INOSCULATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INOSCULATING.| [Lat. i and oscw- 
lari, osculatum, to kiss; It. inosculare. See Oscu- 
LATION. | 

1. To unite by apposition or contact; to unite, as 
two vessels at their extremities; to anastomose; 
as, one vein or artery inosculates with another; a 
vein inosculates with an artery. 

2. To blend, or become united. 

The several monthly divisions of the Journal may inoscu- 
late, but not the several volumes. De Quincey. 

In-6s/eu-late, v. t. 1. To unite by apposition or 
contact, as two vessels in an animal body. 

2. To unite intimately ; to cause to become as one. 

They were still together, grew 
te so they said themselves) inosculated ; 
onsonant chords that shiver toone note. Tennyson. 

In-6s/eu-la/tion, n. [Fr. inosculation, Sp. inoscu- 
lacion, It. inosculazione. } 

1. The junction or connection of different branches 
of tubular vessels, so that their contents pass from 
one to the other; anastomosis; as, inosculation of 
veins, and the like. 

2. An inherent union or blending. 
Kn-6x/id-iz/a-ble, ) a. [Prefix in, not, and oxidize. ] 
In-6dx/yd-iz/a-ble, ( Chem.) Not capable of being 
_ oxidized. 
in/quest,n. [O. Fr. enqueste, N. Fr. enquéte, Pr. 

enquesta, It. inchiesta, from Lat. tnqwisita, from 
inquisitus, p. p. of inquirere. See INQUIRE. ] 

1. The act of inquiring; inquiry; quest; search. 
“lhe laborious and vexatious inquest that the soul 
must make after science.” South. 

2. (Law.) (a.) Judicial inquiry; official examina- 
tion. (b.) A body of men assembled under authority 
of law to inquire into any matter, civil or criminal, 
particularly’ any case of violent or sudden death; 
a jury, particularly a coroner’s jury. The grand 
jury is sometimes called the grand inquest, 

Inquest of office, an inquiry made by authority or di- 
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rection of the proper officer into matters affecting the 
rights and interests of the crown or state. Craig. Bouvier. 

In-qui/et, v. ¢. [Prefix in, not, and quiet; Fr. in- 
quicter, Pr., Sp., & Pg. inquietar, It. & Lat. in- 
quietare.] ‘To disturb; to trouble. [Obs.] 

In-qui/e-ta/tion, n. [Lat. inquietatio, Fr. inquicta- 
tion, O. Sp. inquietacion, It. inquietazione.] The 
act of disturbing ; disturbance. [Obs.] Sir 7. Elyot. 

In-qui/e-tiide (53),. [Prefix in, not, and quietude ; 
Fr. inguiétude, Pr. inquietut, Sp. inquietud, It. in- 
quietudine, Lat. inguietudo.| Disturbed state; un- 
easiness either of body or mind; want of quiet; 
restlessness; disquietude. 

In/qui-mnate, v t. Lat. inguinare, inquinatum, 
from prefix in and O. Lat. cunire, to void excre- 
ment; O. It. inguinare, Sp. inquinar, O. Fr. in- 
quiner.| To defile; to pollute; to contaminate; to 
befoul. [ Obs.] Browne. 

In/qui-ma/tion, n. [See supra.] The act of defil- 
ing, or state of being defiled; pollution; corruption; 
contamination, [Obs.] Bacon. 

In-quir’a-ble, a. Capable of being inquired into; 
subject to inquisition or inquest. 

In-quir’ange, n. Inquiry. [0ds.] Latimer. 

In-quire’, v. 7. [imp. & p.p. INQUIRED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. INQUIRING.] [Lat. inquirere, from prefix in 
and que@rere, to seek; O. Fr. enquerre, N. Fr. en- 
quérir, Pr. enquerer, enquerir, inquerer, enquerre 
Sp. inquirir, It. inquerire, inchiere, inchiedere. 
[Written also enquire. ] 

1. To ask a question or questions; to seek for 
truth or information by putting queries, 

We will call the damsel, and inquire. Gen. xxiv. 57. 

2. To seek to learn any thing by recourse to the 
proper means of knowledge; to make examination 
or investigation, 

And inquire 
Gladly into the ways of God with man. Milton. 

(> This word is followed by of before the person 
asked; as, to inquire of aneighbor. It is followed by con- 
cerning, after, or about, before the subject of inquiry; as, 
his friends inquired about or concerning his welfare. 
“Thou dost not inguire wisely concerning this.” Eccles. 
vii. 10. It is followed by info when search is made for 
particular knowledge or information; as, to inquire into 
the cause of a sudden death. It is followed by for or af- 
ter when a place or person is sought, or something is miss- 
ing. ‘/nquirein the house of Judas for one called Saul of 
Tarsus.” Actsix.11. Jnqutre for or after the right road. 
It is often written enquire, though inquire is the form 
most commonly employed. 

In-quire’,v.¢. 1. Toask about; to seek by asking; 
to make examination or inquiry respecting. ‘‘ Having 
thus at length ingwired the truth concerning law and 
dispense.” Milton. 

2. To callorname. [0bs.] Spenser. 

In-quir/ent, a. [Lat. inquirens, p. pr, of inqui- 
rere. See supra.] Making inquiry; inquiring; 
questioning. [Obs.] Shenstone, 

In-quir/er, n. [Written also enquirer.] One who 
inquires or examines; an investigator. 

In-quir/ing, p. a. Given to inquiry; disposed 
to investigate causes ; curious; as, an inquiring 
mind. 

In-quir/ing-ly, adv. 

In-quir’y (89), n. [Norm. Fr. enquerre. 
ape [Written also enquiry.] 

1. The act of inquiring; a seeking for information 
by asking questions; interrogation. 

The men who were sent from Cornelius had made inquiry 
for Simon’s house, and stood before the gate. Acts x.17, 

2. Search for truth, information, or knowledge; 
research; examination into facts or principles; in- 
vestigation; as, physical inquiries ; inquiries about 
philosophical knowledge. 

3. .A question; an interrogation; a query. 

Writ of inquiry, a writ issued in certain actions at 
4aw, where the defendant has suffered judgment to pass 
against him by default, in order to ascertain and assess 
the plaintiff’s damages, where they can not readily be 
ascertained by mere calculation. Burrill. 

Syn. — Interrogation ; interrogatory ; question; query; 
scrutiny; investigation; research. 

In-quis/i-ble, a, Admitting judicialinquiry. [Obs.] 

re, Hale. 

in/qui-si/tiom (in/kwi-zish/un), n. [Lat. inqguisi- 
tio, Fr. inquisition, Pr. inquisicio, Sp. inquisicion, 
It. inquisizione. See INQUIRE. ] 

1. The act of inquiring; inquiry; examination; 
investigation. ‘‘As far forth as I could learn 
through earnest inquisition.” Latimer. 

Let not search and inquisition fail 
To bring again these foolish runaways. Shak. 

2. (Law.) (a.) Judicial inquiry; official examina- 
tion; inquest. (b.) The finding of ajury, especially 
such a finding under a writ of inquiry. Bouvier. 

The justices in eyre had it formerly in charge to make in- 
quisition concerning them by a jury of the county. Blackstone, 

3. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A court or tribunal 
established for the examination and punishment of 
heretics. This court was established in the twelfth 
century by Pope Innocent III. for the suppression 
of heresy. It was confined to Spain and its de- 
pendencies, Portugal, and part of Italy. 

n/qui-si/tion, v.¢. To make inquisition concern- 
ing; to inquire. [Obs. Milton. 
n/qui-si/tion-al, a. [L. Lat. inqutsitionalis.] 

1. Relating to inquiry or inquisition; making in- 


By way of inquiry. 
See In- 





INSANE : 


“All the inquisitional rigor that hath been 


quiry. 
Milton. 


executed upon books.” 
2. Of, or pertaining to, the Inquisition. 

In/qui-si/tion-a-ry, a ([Fr. inquisitionnaire.] 
Inquisitional. [Rare.] 

In-quis/i-tive, a. [Fr. inquisitif, Sp. inquisitivo. 
Apt to ask questions; addicted to inquiry; incline 
to seek information by questions, discussion, in- 
vestigation, or observation; given to research. ‘A 
young, inquisitive, and.sprightly genius.”  JVatts. 

Syn.—Inquiring ; prying ; curious. —InQursiTIve, 
Curious, PRYING. Curious denotes a feeling, and in- 
quisitive a habit. We are curious when we desire to 
learn something new; we are tnqguisitive when we set 
ourselves to gain it by inquiry or research. Prying im- 
plies inquisitiveness when carried to an extreme, and is 
more commonly used in a bad sense, as indicating a de- 
sire to penetrate into the secrets of others. 


Ah, curiosity, first cause of all our ill, 

And yet the plague which most torments us still! 
This folio of four pages, happy work! 
Which not even critics criticise; that holds 
Inquisitive attention, while I read, 
Fast bound in chains of silence, which the fair, 
Though eloquent themselves, yet fear to break. Cowper. 


Nor need we with a prying eye survey 
The distant skies, to find the Milky Way. Creech. 

In-quis/i-tive, n. A person who is inquisitive; 
one curious in research. [ Obs.] Sir W. Temple. 

In-quis/i-tive-ly, adv. With curiosity to obtain 
information; with scrutiny. 

In-quis/i-tive-mess, n. The quality of being in- 
quisitive; the disposition to obtain information by 
questioning; curiosity to learn what is not known; 
as, the ingwisitiveness of the human mind. | 

In-quis/i-tor, n. [Lat., from inguirere, inquisi- 
tum; Fr. inquisiteur, It. inquisitore, Sp. inquwisi- 
dor. See supra.) 

1. One who inquires; especially, one whose offi- 
cial duty it is to inquire and examine. 

2. An inquisitive person; one fond of asking 
questions. nered Feltham. 

3. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A member of the Court 
of Inquisition. 

In-quis/i-t0/ri-al (89), a. [Fr. & Sp. ing eae 

1. Pertaining to inquisition; as, inqwisitoria 
power. @ 

2. Pertaining to the Court of Inquisition, or re- 
sembling its practices; as, inquisitorial tragedy. 
“Inquisitorial robes.” Buchanan. 

In-quis/i-t0/ri-al-ly, adv. In an inquisitorial 
manner, 

In-quis/i-t0/ri-otis, a. ([L. Lat. inquisitorius.] 
Making strict inquiry ; inquisitorial. [Obs.] Afilton. 


Stirling. 


In-quis/i-tii/ri-emt, a. Inquisitorious ; consen- 
tiently inquisitive. [Obs.] ‘Our inqguisiturient 
bishops.” Milton. 


In-rail’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INRAILED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. INRAILING.|] ‘To railin; to inclose or surround 
with rails. Hooker. 

In-ré$/is-ter, v. t. [imp. & p. p. INREGISTERED ; 
p. pr. & vb, nN, INREGISTERING.] [Prefix in and 
register; Fr. enregistrer, Pr. enregistrar.] To 

. register; to record; to enter in aregister. Walsh. 

in/réad,n. The entrance of an enemy into a coun- 
try with purposes of hostility; a sudden or desul- 
tory incursion or invasion; attack; encroachment. 

With perpetual inroads to alarm, 
Though inaccessible, his fatal throne. Milton. 
Syn.—Invasion; incursion; irruption. See INVASION. 

In-rGad/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INROADED; p. pr. & 
vb, 2. INROADING.] To make inroad into; to in- 
vade. [Obs.] 

The Saracens... conquered Spain, inroaded Aquitain. Fuller. 


In-roll’, v.¢. See ENROLL. 

EIn-safe/ty, n. Want of safety; insecurity; danger; 
peril. [Obs.] Naunton. 

In-sal/i-va/tion, n. [Prefix in and saliva.] (Med.) 
The mingling of saliva with food in the act of eat- 

_ ing. Dunglison. 

in/sa-lu’/bri-otis, a. [Prefix in, not, and salubri- 
ous ; Lat. tnsalubris, It., Sp., & Fr. insalubre.] Not 
salubrious; not healthful; unfavorable to health; 

~ unwholesome; as, an insalubrious air or climate. 

in/sa-li/bri-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and salubrity ; 
Fr. insalubrité, Sp. msalubridad, It. insalubrita.] 
Want of salubrity; unhealthfulness ; unwholesome- 
ness; as, the insalubrity of air, water, or climate. 

In-salV/ii-ta-ry, a. [Prefix in, not, and salutary ; 
Fr. insalutaire, Lat. insalutaris.] 

1. Not favorable to health or soundness; not sal- 
utary; not wholesome. 
2. Not tending to safety; productive of evil. 

In-san/a-bil/i-ty, n. State of being insanable or 
incurable; insanableness. 

In-san/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and sanable; O. 
Fr. & Sp. insanable, It. insanabile, Lat. insanabilis. | 
Not admitting of cure; incapable of being healed; 
incurable; irremediable. 

In-sain/a-ble-mess, n. The state of being insana- 
ble; incurability ; insanability. 

In-sin/a-bly, adv. In an incurable manner, 

In-sine/’,a. [Prefix in, not, and sane; Lat. insanus, 
It. & Sp. insano.] 

1. Exhibiting unsoundness of mind; mad; de- 

ranged in mind; delirious; distracted. 
Soon after Dryden’s death she became insane, and was con- 
fined under the care of a female attendant. Jlalone. 
I know not which was the insane measure. Southey 
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2. Used by, or. appropriated to, insane persons; 
as, an insane hospital. 
“we a: Making mad; causing madness. [0bs.] 
Or have we eaten of the insane root 
‘That takes the reason prisoner? 


In-sine/ly, adv, 


Shak. 
Without reason; madly; fool- 


iinctness 109), m. Insanity; madness, 

In-sa/nie, n. Insanity; lunacy. [Obs. and ae 

; hak. 

In-sin/i-ty, 2. [Lat. insanitas, Fr. insanité.] The 
state of being insane; unsoundness of mind; de- 
rangement of intellect; madness. 

Syn.—Ivsaniry, Lunacy, Mapnrss, DERANGEMENT, 
ALIENATION, ABERRATION, MANIA, DELIRIUM, FRENZY, 
MonomMANIA, DementiIA. Jnsanity is the generic term 
for all such diseases; dwnacy has now an equal extent of 
meaning, though once used to denote periodical insanity ; 
madness has the same extent, though originally referring 
to the rage created by the disease; derangement, aberra- 
tion, alienation, are popular terms for insanity ; deliriwm, 
mania, and frenzy denote excited states of the disease; 
dementia denotes the loss of mental power by this means ; 
monomania is insanity upon a single subject. 

In-saip/o-ry, a. [Prefix in, not, and sapor.] Taste- 
less; wanting flavor; unsavory. [Obs.] Herbert. 

In-si/ti-a-bil/i-ty (-si/shi-), mn. [Lat. insatiabili- 
tas, Fr. insatiabilite, Sp. insaciabilidad, It. insazia- 
bilita.) The state or quality of being insatiable; 
greediness that can not be satisfied; insatiableness. 

In-sa/ti-a-ble (in-sa/shi-a-bl, 95), a. [Lat. insatia- 
bilis, from prefix in, not, and satiare, to satiate; Fr. 
insatiable, Sp. insaciable, It. insaziabile. See Sa- 
TIATE.] Not satiable; incapable of being satisfied 
or appeased; very greedy; as, an insatiable appe- 
tite or desire. ‘/nsatiable of glory.” Milton. 

In-sa/ti-a-ble-mess,n. Greediness of appetite that 
can not be satisfied or appeased; insatiability. 

In-si/ti-a-bly (in-sa/shi-a-bl¥), adv. ~Nith greedi- 
ness not to be satisfied. 

In-sa/ti-ate (in-sa/shi-ait, 45,95), a. [Prefix in, not, 
and satiate; Lat. insatiatus.| Not to be satisfied ; 
insatiable; as, insatiate thirst. ‘‘ The insatiate 
greediness of his desires.” Shak. 

In-si/ti-ate-ly, adv. So greedily as not to be sat- 
isfied; insatiably. 

In-sa/ti-ate-mess, n. State of being insatiate. 
n/sa-ti/e-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and satiety ; Lat. 
insatietas, Fr. insatiété, It. insazicta.] Insatiable- 
ness. Tranger. 

In-sat/is-fae/tion, n. Want of satisfaction; dis- 
satisfaction. [Obs.] Bacon. 

In-sat/ii-ra-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and saturable ; 
Lat. insaturabilis, Fr. & Sp. insaturable, It. insa- 
rome Not capable of being saturated, filled, or 
glutted. 

n/sci-en¢e (in/shi-ens), or In-s¢i/enge, n. [Prefix 
in, not, and science ; Fr. inscience, Lat. inscientia.] 
Ignorance; want of knowledge or skill. [Obs.] 

Tn/sei-ent (in/shi-ent), or In-s¢i/ent, a. [Lat. in- 
sciens, inscientis, ignorant, from in, not, and sciens, 
from scire, to know; also, knowing, from in, used 
intensively, and sciens.] 

1. Having little or no knowledge; ignorant; stu- 
pid; foolish; silly. 

_ 2. Having knowledge or insight; intelligent; 
knowing. [Lare.] 
Gaze on, with inscient vision, toward the sun. Z. B. Browning. 

In-sedn¢e’, v. t. See ENSCONCE. 

In-s¢erib/a-ble, a. Capable of being inscribed. 

In-serib/a-ble-ness, 7. State of being inscribable. 

In-seribe’,v.¢. [imp. & p.p. INSCRIBED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. INSCRIBING.] [Lat. inscribere, from prefix 
wm and scribere, to write; It. inscrivere, Sp. inscri- 
bir, Pr. & Fr. inscrire.] 

1. To write or engrave; to mark down as some- 
thing to be read; to imprint; as, to inscribe a line 
or verse on a monument, column, or pillar. ‘ Our 
psalms with artful terms inscribed.” Milton. 

2. To mark with letters, characters, or words ; — 
often followed by that which is written, or that on 
which the writing is made, with on. ‘“ Like to that 
sanguine flower inscribed with woe.” Milton. 

Inscribe a verse on this relenting stone. Pope. 


3. To assign or address to; to commend to by a 
short address, less formal than a dedication; as, to 
wmscribe an ode or a book to a prince. 

4. To imprint deeply; to impress; as, to inscribe 
a sentence on the memory. 

5. (Geom.) To draw within, as a line, an angle, 
or a rectilinear figure, within a curvilinear figure, 
so that the several lines drawn shall terminate in 
the curved boundary; or asa curvilinear figure (a 
circle, ellipse, &c.) within a rectilinear figure, so 
that the former shall have the several lines of the 
latter as its tangents. Math. Dict. 

In-serib/er, 7. One who inscribes. Pownall. 

In-serip/ti-ble, a. Capable of being inscribed, 
engraved upon, or drawn within; — said especially 
(Geom.) of solids or plane figures capable of being 
inscribed in other solids or figures. 

In-serip/tion (in-skrip/shun), ». [Lat. inscriptio, 
from inscribere, inscriptum; Fr. inscription, Sp. 
inscripcion, It. inscrizione, iscrizione. See supra.] 

1. The act of inscribing. 

2. That which is inscribed; something written or 
engraved to communicate knowledge; especially, 
any thing written or engraved on a solid substance 
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ye seeks as, inscriptions on monuments, pil- 

ars, &c, ; 

3. An address or consignment of a book to a per- 
son, as a mark of respect, or an invitation of patron- 
age. It is less formal than a dedication. 

4. (Civil Law.) An engagement, made by a per- 
son who brings a solemn accusation of a crime 
against another, to the effect that if the charge is 
found to be false, he will himself suffer the punish- 
ment which would be inflicted upon the other in 
case the latter were found guilty. 

In-serip/tive, a. Bearing inscription; of the char- 
acter of an inscription. 

In-seroll’, v. ¢. limp. & p. p. INSCROLLED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. INSCROLLING.] [Written also inscrol.] 
To write on a scroll. Shak. 

In-seru/ta-bil/i-ty, n. Inscrutableness. 

In-serw’ta-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and scrutable ; 
Lat. inscrutabilis, Fr. & Sp. inscrutable, It. inscru- 
tabile. } 

1. Incapable of being searched into and under- 
stood by inquiry or study; unsearchable; impene- 
trable; as, the designs of the emperor appear to be 
inscrutable. 

2. Incapable of being discovered, or understood 
by human reason; incapable of being satisfactorily 
accounted for, explained, or answered. ‘‘ Waiving 
a question so inscrutable as this.” De Quincey. 

In-seru/ta-ble-mess, n. The quality of being in- 
scrutable; inscrutability. 

In-serw/ta-bly, adv. In a manner or degree not to 
be found out or understood. 

In-setilp’, v.¢. [Prefix i and sculp; Lat. & It. in- 
sculpere, Fr. insculper, insculpter, Sp. insculpir.] 


To engrave; to carve. [Obs. and rare.] Shak. 
In-setilp/tiom (in-sktilp/shun), n. [See supra.] 
I:-scription. [Obs.] Tourneur. 


In setilpt/iire, n. [See supra.] An engraving; 


sculpture. [Obs.] ‘On his grave-stone this in- 
sculpture.” Shak. 
In-setilpt/itived, a. Engraved, Glover. 


In-séam/’, v. ¢. [imp. & p.p.INSEAMED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. INSEAMING.] To impress or mark with a 
seam or cicatrix. Pope. 

In-séarch/ (in-strch’), v. t. To make search after; 
to investigate. [Obs.] Sir T. Elyot. 

In-sée/a-ble, a. [Lat. insecabilis, from prefix in, 
not, and secabilis, that may be cut, from secare, to 
cut; Fr. insécable, It. insecabile.| Incapable of be- 
ing divided by a cutting instrument; indivisible. 
n/seet, n. [Lat. insectum, from insectus, p. p. of 
insecare, to cut in; Fr. insecte, Sp. insecto, It. in- 
setto. ‘This name seems to have been originally 
given to certain small animals, whose bodies appear 
cut me or almost divided. So in Greek évropoy, sc. 
Ga@ov. 

1. (Zo6l.) Au artic- 
ulate animal that in 
its mature state has the 
body divided into three 
distinct parts, the head, 
the thorax, and the ab- 
domen, has six legs, 
never more than four 
wings, and that breathes 
air through the body in 
tubes opening external- 
ly by spiracles. Insects 
leave the egg as cater- 
pillars or grubs, which 
are called larves. The 
higher insects undergo a 
metamorphosis in which 
the larve incloses itself 
in a cocoon or shell, and 
is then called the chrys- Insect. 
alis or pupa. After re- a, antenna; b, eyes; c, head; d, 
maining torpid in this nterior plete aeons -_ 
shell fora time, it breaks athorax} , middle or central 
forth as the perfect legs or arms; i, central wings; 
wingedinsect, orimago. 0, anterior or first wings; J, 

2. Anything smallor posterior joes &, abdomen; /, 
contemptible. Thomson, “?18s 7% tarsus. 

(= Insects are generally divided as follows : — 

I. Those having jaws: 1. Coleoptera, having four wings, 
the anterior pair horny or leathery, and when closed, 
joined by a straight suture, and covering the posterior 
pair; they undergo a metamorphosis with a torpid pupa, 
as the beetles. 2. Orthoptera (including Huplexoptera), 
having four wings, the anterior leathery, when closed not 
covering the posterior, and usually overlapping at the tip, 
the posterior pair folded like a fan; they undergo a meta- 
morphosis by molting in an active pupa state; as the 
earwigs, grasshoppers, crickets. 3. 7hysanoptera, hay- 
ing four membranous wings without nervures or veining, 
but set with cilia about the rim. 4. Newroptera, having 
four equal, membranous, closely-veined wings, the pos- 
terior pair not folded; as the May-fly, dragon-fly. 5. 7'ri- 
choptera, having four hairy, membranous wings, of which 
the posterior are the larger ; they undergo a metamor- 
phosis with an inactive pupa; as the caddis-flies. 
6. Hymenoptera, having four loosely-veined, membranous 
wings, the posterior pair being the smaller, and hooked to 
the anterior in flight; as the bees, wasps, hornets, ants. 
7. Strepsiptera, having the anterior pair of wings mere 
twisted appendages, and the posterior folding like a fan. 
/These are mostly parasitic on bees and other hymenop- 
terous insects. 

Il. Insects having sucking tubes: 8. Lepidoptera, hav- 
ing four extended membranous wings covered with mi- 
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nute scales, that ordinarily appear like a fine dust; as the 
butterflies, moths, and the like. 9. Homoptera, having 
membranous wings, the posterior pair the smaller, but not 
overlapping; as the cicadas, the froghoppers, the plant- 
lice, the cochineal bug. 10. Heteroptera, having four 
partly membranous wings, the posterior pair the smaller, 
and overlapping at the tip; as the water-beetles, the 
whirligigs or skippers, the bed-bugs. 11. Aphaniptera, 
having four rudiments of wings in the form of minute 
scales; as the flea, the louse. 12. Diptera, having two 
membranous, veined, anterior wings, and two balancers ; 
as the flies, the gnats, the mosquitoes, the midges. 

t-~ By many authors the two groups Homoptera and 
Heteroptera are placed as subdivisions of another group, 
the Hemiptera, which takes the place of these two in 
classification. 


in/seet,a. [Sce supra.] Like an insect; resembling 
~ an insect; small; mean; contemptible. 
In/see-ta/tion, n. [Sce ie The act of pur- 
» Suing; pursuit; harassment; persecution. [Obs.] 
In/see-ta/tor,n. [Lat., from insectari, to pursue, v, 
freq. from insequi, to follow after, pursue. See In- 
SECUTION.] A pursuer; a persecutor; a censorious 
ey eritie:~ [Obs.] Bailey. 
in/seet-ed, a, Waving the nature of, or resembling, 
an insect. Howell, 
In-séet/ile, a. Having the nature of insects. Bacon. 
In-séet/ile, n. An insect. [Obs.] Wotton. 
In-sée/tion, n. [See Insecr.] A cutting in; in- 
cisure; incision. 
n/see-tivlord,n.pl. See INSECTIVORE. 
aie ae n.; pl. IN-SE€/TI-VORES, 
rd. 
1. (Zo61.) One of an order of plantigrade mam- 
mals of small size, that feed chiefly upon insects. 


(a- The animals of this order have prismatic, sharp- 
pointed molars and complete clavicles, and generally 
burrow in the ground. ‘Their fingers are short, and 
armed with claws. They are found chiefly in the old 
world. They are, 1. The Soricidz, or shrews, of a 
mouse-like form, the hind legs larger than the fore legs, 
with external ears, and covered with soft hair. 2. The 
Talpidx, or moles, also covered with fur, but having no 
external ears, and with the fore legs larger than the hind. 
3. The Aculeata, or hedgehogs, having spines or bristles 
among the fur. 4. The Zupiades, or Scandentia, squirrel- 
like animals, of which little is known but that they resem- 
ble Jnsectivora. The Galeopitheus has also been included, 
as forming a fifth family. 


2. (Ornith.) An order of birds that feed on in- 
¥ sects; —so called by Temminck. Brande. 
In/see-tiv’o-rotis, a. [Lat. insectuwm, an insect, 

and vorare, to devour; Fr. insectivore, Sp. insecti- 
voro, It. insettivoro.] 

1. Feeding or subsisting on insects. 

_ 2. Belonging or pertaining to the Insectivora. 

in/see-télVo-ger, n.  [Fr. insectologue, insectolo- 
giste. See tinfra.} _One who studies insects; an 
entomologist. [Obs.] ‘‘ According to modern insec- 

- tologers.” Derham. 

In/see-tiblVo-gy, n.  [Fr. insectologie, Lat. insec- 
tum, insect, and Gr. Adyos, discourse.] The science 
and description of insects; entomology. [ Obs.] 
n/se-etire’, a. [Prefix in, not, and secure.] 

1. Not secure; not safe; apprehensive of danger 
or loss. ‘‘ Continually insecure, not only of the good 
things of this life, but of life itself.” Tillotson. 

2. Not effectually guarded or protected; unsafe; 
exposed to danger or loss. 

n/se-etire/ly, adv. Without security or safety; 
 . without certainty. 

In/se-etire/ness, n. Insecurity. 

In/se-ei/ri-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and security; L. 
Lat. insecuritas, Fr. insécurité.] 

1. The condition of being insecure ; want of 
safety; danger; hazard; as, the insecurity of a 
building liable to fire, or of a debt. 

2. Want of confidence in safety; as, seamen in a 
tempest must be conscious of their insecurity, 

3. Want of confidence in one’s opinion. 

In/se-ev’/tion, n. [Lat. insecutio, from insequi, 
insecutus, to follow after, to pursue, from prefix i 
and segui, to follow.] A following after; close pur- 
suit. [Obs.] ‘With what ruth the insecution 
grew.” Chapman. 

In-sém/i-niite, v.¢. [Prefix in and seminate; Lat. 
inseminare.| To sow; to impregnate. [Obs.] 

In-sém/i-na/tion, n. [Fr. insémination.] The act 
of sowing or impregnating. [Obs.] 

In-sén/sate, a. [Prefix in, not, and sensate; Lat. 
insensatus, It. & Sp. insensato, Fr. insensé.| Want- 
ing sensibility; destitute of sense; stupid; foolish, 

The silence and the calm 
Of mute, insensate things. Wordsworth, 

In-sén/sate-ness,n. The state or quality of being 
insensate; foolishness; stupidity. 

In-sénse’,v. ¢. To make to understand; to instruct. 
[Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

In-sén/si-bil/i-ty, . ee insensibilité, Py. insen- 
sivilitat, Sp. insensibilidad, It. insensibilita.] 

1. The quality of being insensible; want of sen- 
sibility, or the power of feeling or perceiving; tor- 
por; as, the insensibility produced by a fall, or by 
opiates. 

2. Want of power to be readily or strongly moved 
or affected; want of tenderness or susceptibility of 
emotion and passion; dullness; stupidity. 


Syn.— Dullness ; numbness; unfeelingness ; stupidity ; 
torpor; apathy; indifference. 


[See in- 
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INSENSIBLE 


In-stn/si-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and sensible; Fr. 
& Sp. insensible, It. insensibile, Lat, insensibilis.] 
1. Destitute of the power of feeling or perceiving ; 
wanting corporeal sensibility; as, an injury to the 
spine often renders the inferior parts of the body 
insensible, 

2. Not susceptible of emotion or passion; void of 
feeling; wanting tenderness; dull; stupid; torpid; 
as, insensible to danger, fear, love, &c, 

Accept an obligation without being a slave to the giver, or 
insensible to his kindness, Wotton. 

3. Void of sense or meaning; meaningless. [ Obs. ] 

Tf it make the indictment be insensible or uncertain, it shall 
be quashed, Hale 

4. Incapable of being perceived by the senses; 
imperceptible; hence, progressing by imperceptible 
degrees; so slow or gradual that the stages are not 
noted; as, insensible motion, perspiration, and the 
like, 

They fall away, 
And languish with insensible decay. Dryden. 

Syn.—Imperceptible ; imperceivable ; dull; stupid; 
torpid; senseless; unfeeling; indifferent; unsusceptible ; 
hard; callous. 

In-stn/si-ble-ness, 7. The quality or condition of 
being insensible; want of sensibility; insensibility. 

In-sén/si-bly, adv. Inamanner not to be felt or 
perceived by the senses; imperceptibly; by slow 
degrees; gradually. 

The hills rise insensibly. 
Jn-sén/so-ry, n. Sce INCENSORY. 
In-sén/su-otts (-sén/shy-iis), a. [Prefix in, not, and 

sensuous.] Not sensuous; not possessed of sensi- 
bility or the power of perception; insentient, 
That intermediate door 
Betwixt the different planes of sensuous form 
And form insensuous. EE. B. Browning. 

In-stn/tient (in-stn’/shent), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
sentient.] Not sentient; not having perception, or 
the power of perception. 

But there can be nothing like to these sensations in the rose, 
because it is insentient. Sir W. Hamilton. 

In-stp/a-rva-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being in- 
separable; inseparableness. 

In-sép/a-ra-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and separable ; 
Fr. inséparable, Pr. & Sp. inseparable, It. insepara- 
bile, Lat. inseparabilis.| Not separable; incapable 
of being separated or disjoined; not to be parted. 

The history of every language is inseparable from that of the 
people by whom it is spoken. Mure. 

In-sép/a-ra-ble-ness, n. [Fr. inséparabilité, Sp. 
inseparabilidad, It. inseparabilita, Lat. inseparabili- 
tas.| The quality of being inseparable, or incapa- 
ble of disjunction. 

In-sép’a-ra-bly, adv. In a manner that prevents 
separation; with indissoluble union, 

In-sép/a-rate, a. Not separate; together; united, 

Still we went coupled and imseparate. Shak. 

In-sép/a-rvate-ly, adv. Not separately; insepara- 
bly. [Obs.] Cranmer. 

In-sért/, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. INSERTED; p. pr. & vb. 
N.INSERTING.] [Lat. inserere, insertum, from pre- 
fix in and serere, to join, connect; Fr. insérer, Pr. 
& Sp. inserir, Sp. also insertar, It. inserire.] To 
bring into; to introduce; to set within something; 
to put or thrust in; to cause to enter, or be includ- 
ed, or contained; as, to insert a cion in a stock; to 
insert a letter, word, or passage in a composition; to 
insert an advertisement or other writing in a paper. 

These words were very weakly inserted where they will be 
so liable to misconstruction. Stillingfleet. 

In-sért/ed, p.a. (Bot.) Situated 
upon, attached to, or growing out 
of some part ;— said especially of 
the parts of the flower ; as, the ca- 
lyx, corolla, and stamens of many 
flowers are inserted upon the re- 
ceptacle, Gray. 

In-sért/ing, n. 1, A setting in. 

2. Something inserted or set 
in, as lace, &c,, into garments. : ; 

In-sér/tion, n. [Lat. insertio, Fr, Epigynous Insertion. 
insertion, Pr. insercio, Sp. insercion, It. inserzione, 
See supra. | 

1. The act of inserting, or setting or placing in or 
among other things; as, the insertion of cions in 
stocks; the insertion of words or passages in writ- 
ings; the insertion of notices or essays in a public 
paper. 

2. The condition of being inserted; the mode, 
place, or the like, of inserting; as, the insertion of 
stamens into a calyx; the insertion of muscles, ten- 
dons, &c., in parts of the body. Lindley. 

3. That which is set in, as lace, narrow muslin, 
or cambric, in narrow strips, and the like, 

Epigynous insertion (Bot.), the insertion of stamens 
upon the ovary.— Hypogynous insertion, insertion be- 
neath the ovary. 

In-sérve/, v.%. [Lat. inservire, from prefix in and 
servire, to serve.] To be of use to anend. [Obs.] 
In-strv/i-emt, a. [Lat. inserviens, p. pr. of in- 
servire; It. inserviente.] Tending to bring about; 
conducive. ery Browne, 

In-sés/sion, . [Lat. insidere, insesswum, See SEs- 
SION. 

1. The act of sitting in any thing, asatub. ‘‘ Used 
by way of fomentation, insession, or bath.” Holland. 


Addison, 
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2. That in which one sits, as a tub. 
Insessions be bathing-tubs half full, wherein the 
may sit. ‘olland. 
In-sés/sor, n.; pl. IN/SES-SO/RES. [Lat. insessor, 
from insidere, to sit in or upon, from prefix in and 
sedere, to sit. (Ornith.) Oue of an order of birds 
whose feet are formed for perching or climbing on 
trees. _They are generally of small size, and with- 
out very marked characters. The order includes 
most of the common singing birds, the perchers, the 
Passeres, &c. 
In/ses-s0/ri-al, a. 
perching; perching. 
2. Belonging or pertaining to the Insessores. 
eet adh v.t. To infix or implant; to setin. [0bs.] 
n/set,n. That which is set in; an insertion. 
In-sév’er-a-ble, a. Incapable of being severed; 
indivisible. 
In-shad/ed, a. Marked with different shades. 
EIn-sh€éathe’ (in-shecth’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. IN- 
SHEATHED; p. pr. & vb. n. INSHEATHING.] To hide 
or cover in a sheath; to sheathe. Hughes. 
In-shéll, v. ¢, To hide or conceal, as in a shell. 
Obs.] Shak. 
In-shél/ter, v.i. To shelter. Shak. 
In-ship’, v.¢. To ship; to embark. [Obs.] Shak. 
In-shore’, a. & adv. Near the shore, 
Tun-shrine’, v.¢, See ENSHRINE. 
in/sie-ea’tion, n. The act of drying in. 
En/side, prep. or adv, Within the sides of; in the 
interior; contained within; as, inside a church, let- 
_ ter, &c, 
In/side, a. Being within; included or inclosed in 
any thing; contained; interior; internal. ‘ Kissing 
_ With inside lip.” Shak. 
In/side,n. 1. The part within; interior or internal 
portion; content, 
Looked he on the inside of the paper? Shak. 


2. (pl.) The inward parts; the entrails; the bow- 
els; hence, that which is within; private thoughts 
and feelings. 

Here’s none but friends; we may speak 
Our insides freely. Massinger. 

3. One who, or that which, is within, or inclosed; 
hence, an inside passenger of a coach or carriage, as 
distinguished from one upon the outside. [Zng.]} 

So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourne, glides 
The Derby dilly, carrying three insides. Frere. 
In-sid/i-ate, v.t. [Lat. insidiare, insidiatum, from 
insidi@, an ambush, from insidere, to lie in wait, 
from prefix in and sedere, to sit; It. insidiare, Sp. 
insidiar.| To lie in ambush for. [Obs.] Heywood, 
In-sid/i-a/tor, n. [Lat., It. insidiatore, Sp. insidi- 
ador, Fr. insidiateur, Pr, insiador.] One who lies 
in ambush. [Obs.] Barrow. 
In-sid/i-otts (77), a. [Lat. insidiosus, from insidia, 
an ambush; It, & Sp. insidioso, Fr. insidieux. See 
INSIDIATE. ] 

1. Lying in wait; watching an opportunity to in- 
snare or entrap; deceitful; sly; treacherous ; —said 
of persons. 

. Intending or intended to entrap; as, insidious 
arts. 

Insidious disease (Med.), disease existing without 
marked symptoms, but ready to become active upon 
some slight occasion; a disease not appearing to be as 
bad as it really is. 

Syn.—Crafty; wily; artful; sly; designing; guileful; 
circumventive; treacherous; deceitful; deceptive. 

In-sid/i-otis-ly, adv. In an insidious manner; de- 
ceitfully; treacherously. 

In-sid/i-otis-mess, n. A watching for an opportu- 

_ hity to insnare; deceitfulness; treachery. 

In/sight (in/sit), n. [Prefix in and sight.] 

1. Sight or view of the interior of any thing; deep 
inspection or view; introspection; thorough knowl- 
edge or skill. 

2. Power of acute observation and deduction; 
penetration. 


atient 


1. Having feet suitable for 


Quickest insight 
In all things that to greatest actions lead. Milton. 
In-sig/ni-a, n. pl. ([Lat. insigne, pl. insignia, from 
insignis, distinguished by a mark, from prefix in 
and signum, a mark, sign.] 

1. Badges or distinguishing marks of office or 
honor. 

2. Marks, signs, or visible impressions, by which 
any thing is known or distinguished. 

In/sig-nif/i-cance, )n. [Fr. insignifiance.] 

in/sig-nif/i-ean-cy,} 1. The condition or quality 
of being insignificant; want of significance or mean- 
ing; as, the insignificance of words or phrases. 

2. Want of force or effect; unimportance; petti- 
ness; as, the insignificance of human art, or of cer- 
emonies. 

3. Want of claim to consideration or notice ; 
meanness. 

in/sig-nif/i-eant, a. [Prefix in, not, and signifi- 
cant; It. & Sp. insignificante, Fr. insignijiant.] 

1. Not significant; void of signification; destitute 
of meaning; as, insignificant words. 

2. Having no weight or effect; answering no pur- 
pose; unimportant; trivial; petty. ; 

3. Without weight of character; mean ; contempt- 
ible; as, an insignificant being or fellow. 

Syn.—Unimportant ; immaterial; inconsiderable ; 

trivial; trifling; mean; contemptible. 
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In/sig-nif/i-eant-ly, adv. 1. Without meaning or 
significance. 

2. Without importance or effect; to no purpose. 

In/sig-nif’i-ea-tive, a. [Prefix in, not, and signifi- 
cative ; Lat. tnsignificativus, Sp. insignificativo.] 
Not expressing by external signs; not significant. 

n/sin-¢ére’, a, [Prefix in, not, and sincere; Fr, 
insincere, Lat. insincerus.] 

1, Not being in truth what one appears to be; not 
sincere; dissembling; hypocritical, false ;— said of 
persons; as, his professed friends were insincere. 

2. Deceitful; hypocritical; false ;—said of things; 
as, insincere declarations or professions. 

3. Not to be trusted or relied upon; disappoint- 
ing; imperfect; unsound. ‘To render sleep’s soft 
blessings insincere.” Dryden. 

Syn.—Dissembling; hollow; hypocritical; deceptive; 
deceittul; false; disingenuous. 

In/sin-gére/ly, adv, Without sincerity; hypocrit- 

¥ ically. 

In/sin-cér/i-ty, n. [Fr. insincérité, It. insincerita, 
Sp. insinceridad.] ‘The quality of being insincere; 
want of sincerity, or of being in reality what one ap- 
pears to be; dissimulation; hypocrisy; deceitful- 
ness; hollowness; as, the insincerity of a professed 
friend; the insincerity of professions. 

EIn-sin’ew (-sin/nu, 52), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INSIN- 
EWED; p. pr. & vb. n, INSINEWING.] ‘To strength- 
en; to give vigor to. [Obs.] 

All members of our cause 
That are insinewed to this action. Shak. 

In-sin/ii-ant, a. [Fr., p. pr. of insinwer; Lat. ins 
sinuans, It. & Sp. insinuante. See infra.| Insinu- 
ating; having the power to gain favor; insinuative. 

Obs. Wotton. 

In-sin/ii-ate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. INSINUATED; p, 
pr. & vb. n, INSINUATING.] [Lat. insinware, insin- 
watum, frc.a prefix in and sinus, the bosom; It, in- 
sinuare, Pr. & Sp. insinuar, Fr. insinuer.) 

1. To introduce gently, or as by a winding or nar- 
row passage; to wind in. 

The water easily insinuates itself into, and placidly distends, 
the vessels of vegetables, ected. 

ee To infuse gently; to introduce artfully; to in- 
still. 

All the art of rhetoric, besides order and clearness, are for 
nothing else but to insinuate wrong ideas, move the passions, 
and thereby mislead the judgment. Locke. 

3. To hint; to suggest by remote allusion, 

And all the fictions bards pursue 
Do but insinuate what's true. Swift. 

4. To push or work one’s self into favor; to in- 
troduce by slow, gentle, or artful means ; — used re- 
flexively. : 

He insinuated himself into the very good grace of the Duke 
of Buckingham. Clarendon. 

In-sin/ti-ate, v.z. 1. To creep, wind, or flow in; 
to enter gently, slowly, or imperceptibly, as into 
crevices, 

2. To ingratiate one’s self; to obtain access by 
flattery or stealth. 

Ile would insinuate with thee but to make thee sigh. Shak. 

In-sin/ii-a/ting, p. a. Tending to enter gently; 
insensibly winning favor and confidence, 

His address was courteous, and even insinuating. Prescott. 


In-sin/ii-a/ting-ly, adv. By insinuation. 
In-sin/ii-a/tion, n. [Lat. insinuatio, Fr. insinwa- 
tion, 1" insinwatio, Sp. insinuacion, It. insinwa- 
zione. 
1. The act of insinuating; a creeping or winding 
in; a flowing into crevices, 
2. The act of gaining favor or affection by gentle 
or artful means, 
3. The art or power of pleasing and stealing on 
the affections. 
He had a natural insinuation and address which made him 
acceptable in the best company. Clarendon. 
4. That which is insinuated; a hint; a suggestion 
or intimation by distant allusion; as, slander may 
be conveyed by insinuations, 
Syn.—See InnNvENDO. 
In-sin/ii-a'tive, a, [It. & Sp. insinuativo, Fr. in- 
sinuatif.} . 
1. Stealing on the confidence or affections. 
2. Using insinuations; giving hints; insinuating. 
In-sin/i-a/tor, n. [Lat., Fr. msinuateur, Sp. in- 
sinuador.] One who, or that which, insinuates; 
one who hints. , 
In-sin/ii-a-to-ry (50), a. Insinuating; insinuative. 
In-sip/id, a. [Lat. insipidus, from prefix in, not, and 
sapidus, savory, from sapere, to taste; Fr, insipide, 
Pr. insipid, It. & Sp. insipido.] 
1. Destitute of taste; wanting the qualities which 
affect the organs of taste; vapid; as, insipid liquor. 
2. Wanting spirit, life, or animation; wanting pa- 
thos, or the power of exciting emotions; flat; dull; 
heavy; as, an insipid composition, ‘ Flat, ridicu- 
lous, and insipid stuff to him.” South, 
Syn. — Tasteless; vapid; dull; spiritless ; unanimated ; 
lifeless; flat. 
In/si-p¥di-ty, )n. 
in-sip/id-mess, tat. 
1. The quality of being insipid; want of taste, or 
the power of exciting sensation in the tongue; taste- 
lessness; vapidity; stalencss. 


[Fr. insipidité, Pr. insipidi- 
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In-sip/i-enge, 2. 


INSIPIDLY‘ 


2. Want of interest, life, or spirit; dullness; flat- 
ness; stupidity. 
Dryden’s lines shine strongly through the insipidity of 
Tate. te . “ "Pope. 
In-sip/id-ly, adv. In an insipid manner; without 
taste; without spirit or life. 
Lat. insipientia, from insipiens, 
unwise, from prefix in, not, and sapiens, wise, p. 
r. of sapere, to be wise; O. Fr. insipience, Sp. in- 
Sipiencia, It. insipienzia, insipienza.] Want of wis- 
dom; folly; foolishness; want of understanding. 
{Rare.] ~ Blount. 
In-sip/i-ent, a. eg insipiens. See supra.] Want- 
ing wisdom; foolish. [Zare.] 
In-sist’, v.i. [imp.& p. p. INSISTED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. INSISTING.] [Lat. tnsistere, from prefix in and 
sistere, to stand; It. insistere, Sp. insistir, Fr. insis- 


ter.) 
1. To stand or rest on; to find support; — with 
on. Rare.] Ray. 


2. To rest or dwell upon as a matter of special 
moment; to attach great importance to; to refuse 
to give way; to be persistent, urgent, or pressing ; 
—usually with on or upon. ‘‘Jnsisting on the old 
prerogative.” Shak. ‘' Without further insisting 
on the different tempers of Juvenal and Horace,” 
Dryden. 

In-sist/enge, n. The quality of insisting, or being 
urgent or pressing. 

En-sist/ent, a. ([Lat. insistens, p. pr. of insistere ; 
It. & Sp. insistente, Fr. insistant.] Standing or 
resting on; as, an insistent wall. Wotton. 

In-sist/iire,n. A dwelling or standing on; fixed- 
ness; persistence. [Obs.] Shak. 

In-si’/ti-en-¢y (-sish/i-en-s}), . [Lat. prefix in, not, 
and sitiens, p. pr. of sitive, to be thirsty, from sttis, 
thirst.] Freedom from thirst. [Obs.] Grew. 

In-si/tion (in-sish/un, or in-sizh/un. Cf, TRANSI- 
TION) (Synop., §180), 2. [Lat. tnsitio, from inse- 
rere, insitum, to sow or plant in, to ingraft; from 
prefix in and serere, satum, tosow.] The insertion 
of acion in a stock; ingraftment. Ray. 

In-snare’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. INSNARED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. INSNARING.| [Prefix in and snare.] [Writ- 
ten also ensnare. | 

1. To catch in a snare; to entrap; to take by arti- 
ficial means. 

2. To inveigle; to seduce by artifice; to take by 
wiles, stratagem, or deceit; to involve in difficulties 
or perplexities ; to entangle. 

The insnaring charms 
Of love’s soft queen. 

In-snar/er, 2. One who insnares. 

In-sniirl’, v. ¢. To make into a snarl or knot; to en- 
tangle. [ Obs. ] Cotgrave 

thy/so-bri’e-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and sobriety; 
Fr. insobriété, Sp. insobriedad.] Want of sobriety ; 
intemperance; drunkenness. 

In-s0/cia-bil/i-ty (-s60/sha-bil/i-t¥), m. Want of so- 
ciability. [ Rare. Warburton. 

In-s6/cia-ble (-s0/sha-bl), a [Prefix in, not, and 
sociable; Fr. & Sp. insociable, It. insociubile, Lat. 
insociabilis.] 

1. Incapable of being associated, joined, or con- 
nected, [Obs.] 

Lime and wood are insociable. Wotton, 

2. Not sociable; disinclined to unite in social con- 
verse; not given to conversation; unsociable; taci- 
turn. ‘This austere, insociable life,” Shak. 

In-s0/cia-bly, adv. Unsociably. 

In-s60/ci-ate (-shi-at), a. Not associate; without a 

companion; solitary; recluse. ‘ The tnsociate vir- 
gin life.” B. Jonson. 
n/so-late, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INSOLATED, p. pr. 
& vb. n. INSOLATING.]  [Lat. insolare, insolatum, 
from prefix in and sol, the sun; It. insolare, Sp. in- 
solar, Fr. insoler.] To dry in the sun’s rays; to 
expose to the heat of the sun; to ripen or prepare 
by exposure to the sun. 

in/so-1a’tion, n. (Lat. insolatio, Fr. insolation, Sp. 
imsolacion, It. seeietone.) 

1. The act or process of exposing to the rays of 
the sun. 

2. The act of drying or maturing, as fruits, drugs, 
&c., or of rendering acid, as vinegar, by exposure to 

“ the solar rays. 

3. A stroke of the sun; the action of extreme heat 
from the sun on the living system. 
n/so-len¢e,n. [Fr. insolence, Sp. insolencia, It, 
insolenzia, insolenza, Lat. insolentia.] 

i. The quality of being rare or unusual; rarity, 
[ Obs. F Spenser. 

2. The quality of being insolent; pride or haughti- 
ness manifested in contemptuous and overbearing 
treatment of others ; petulant contempt; impudence. 
“Flown with irsolence and wine.” Milton, 

3. Insolent treatment; insult. ee) “ Loaded with 
fetter and insolences from the soldiers.” Fuller. 

’so-lenge,v.t, To treat with haughty contempt. 
[ Obs. K. Charles, 

In/so-len-¢y, n. The same as INSOLENCE. Evelyn. 

in/so-lent, a. [Fr. insolent, Sp. & It. insolente, Lat. 
insolens, from prefix in and solens, accustomed, p, 
pr. of solere, to be accustomed. ] 

1. Deviating from that which is customary; unu- 
sual. [Obs.] ‘If any should accuse me of being 
new or insolent.” Milton, 


Glover. 
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2. Proud and haughty, with contempt of others; 

overbearing; domineering; as, an insolent master, 
How insolent of late he is become! 
Tow proud! Shak, 

3. Proceeding from insolence; haughty and con- 
temptuous; as, insolent words or behavior, 

Syn. —Overbearing ; insulting ; abusive ; offensive ; 
saucy; impudent; audacious; pert; impertinent; rude; 
reproachtul; opprobrious.—INSOLEN?T, INSULTING. In 
the word insolent, we have a curious instance of the 
change and progress of our language. This word, in its 
primitive sense, simply denoted wnuswal; and to act inso- 
lently was to act in violation of the established rules of 
social intercourse. He who did this was insolent; and 
thus the word has become one of the most offensive in 
our language, indicating a spirit of bloated pride or un- 
bridled passion. Jnsulting denotes a personal attack, 
either in words or actions, indicative either of scorn or 
triumph. 

Insolent is he that despiseth in his judgment all other folks 
as in regard of his value, of his cunning, of his speaking, and 


of his bearing. Chaucer. 
Of Loans| taken by the insolent foe, 
And sold to slavery. Shak, 
Insulting tyranny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and awless throne; 
Welcome destruction, blood, and massacre! Shak, 


In/so-lent-ly, adv. In an insolent manner; unusu- 

_ ally; haughtily; rudely; saucily. 

In/so-lid/i-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and solidity; Fr. 
insolidité.| Want of solidity; weakness. More. 

In-s6l/@-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. insolubilité, Sp. insolu- 
bilidad, It. insolubilita, Lat. insolubilitas.] 

1. The quality of not being soluble or dissolvable, 
particularly in a fluid. 

2. The quality of being inexplicable, 

In-sél/a@-ble (in-sdl/yu-bl), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
soluble ; Fr, & Sp. trsoluble, It. trsolubile, Lat. in- 
solubilis.] 

1. Not soluble; incapable of being dissolved, par- 
ticularly by a liquid; as, a substance is insoluble in 
water when its parts will not separate and unite 
with that fluid. 

2. Not to be solved or explained; not to be re- 
solved, as a doubt or difficulty; insolvable. 

In-s61/a-ble-mess, n. The quality of being insolu- 
ble; insolubility. 

In-sdlv/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and solvable; Fr. 
insolvable.] 

1. Not solvable; insoluble; not capable of solu- 
tion or explication; as, an tmsolvable problem or 
difficulty. 

2. Incapable of being paid or discharged. 

3. Not capable of being loosed or disentangled; 
inextricable. ‘‘ Bands insolvable.” Pope. 

In-stly’en-¢y, . [Prefix in, not, and solvency ; 
Sp. tnsolvencia.] (Law.) (a.) The condition of be- 
ing insolvent; the state or condition of a person 
who is insolvent; the condition of one who is una- 
ble to pay his debts as they fall due, or in the usual 
course of trade and business; as, a merchant’s in- 
solvency. (b.) Insufficiency to discharge all debts 
of the owner; as, the insolvency of an estate. 

Act of insolvency. See INSOLVENT Law. 

In-sélv’ent, a. [Prefix im, not, and solvent; Sp. 
insolvente.] (Law.) (a.) Not solvent; not having 
sufficient estate to pay one’s debts: unable to pay 
one’s debts as they fall due, in the ordinary course 
cf trade and business ; as, an ‘insolvent debtor. (b.) 
Not sufficient to pay all the debts of the owner; as, 
an insolvent estate. (c.) Respecting persons unable 
to pay their debts; as, an insolvent law. 

Insolvent law, or act of insolvency, a law affording re- 
lief, — subject to various modifications in different States, 
—to insolvent debtors, upon their delivering up their 
property for the benefit of their creditors. See BANKRUPT 
Law. 

In-sSlv’ent, 2, (Law.) One who is unable to pay 
his debts; one whose estate is insuflicient to pay his 
debts; one who is in a condition of present inability 
to pay his debts in the ordinary course of business, as 
persons carrying on trade usually do;—in England 
especially applied to persons not traders, Boyer, 

Hn-stm'ni-a@, n. [Lat., from insomnis, sleepless, 
from in, not, and somnus, sleep.] Want of sleep; 
inability to sleep; wakefulness; sleeplessness, 

In-sim/ni-otts, a. [Lat. inscinniosus, from insom- 
nia, sleeplessness; insomnés, sieepless; prefix in, 
not, and somnus, sleep.] Restiess in sleep, or being 
without sleep. Blount. 

n/so-mitich’, adv. So; to such a degree; in such 
wise ; — followed by that or so. 

Simonides was an excellent poet insomuch that he made his 
fortune by it. L’ Estrange. 

In-sooth’, adv. Intruth; truly; indeed. [Obs.] 

In-s6ul/, v. ¢. To place a soulin; to bestow a soul 
upon; to animate; toinspirit. [Obs.] Feltham. 

In-spéet/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INSPECTED; p. pr. & 
vb, MN, INSPECTING.] [Lat. inspicere, inspectum, 
from prefix in and specere, to look at, to view; Fr. 
inspecter, from Lat. inspectare, vy. freq. from in- 
spicere.] 

1. To look upon; to examine for the purpose of 
determining quality, detecting what is wrong, and 
the like; to view narrowly and critically; as, to in- 
spect conduct, 

2. To view and examine officially, as troops, 
arms, goods offered for sale, work performed for 
the public, &c.; to oversee; to superintend. 





INSPIRE 


In-spéet’,n, [Lat. inspectus. 
examination. [Obs. or poet.} homson. 

In-spée/tion (-spék/shun), n. [Lat. inspectio, Fr. 
& Pr. inspection, Sp. inspeccion, It. inspexione, 
ispezione. } 

1. The act of inspecting ; prying examination; 
close or careful survey; watch; official view or ex- 
amination, 

With narrow search, and with inspection deep, 
Considered every creature, 

2. The act of overseeing; superintendence. 

In-spéet/ive, a. [Lat: inspectivus, Fr. inspectif. | 
‘Tending to inspect; engaged in inspection; inspect- 
ing. 

In-spéet/or,n. [Lat., Sp. inspector, Fr. inspecteur, 
It. inspettore.] One who inspects, views, or oversees ; 
a superintendent; one to whom the examination of 
any work is committed for the purpose of secing it 
faithfully performed; one who makes an official 
view or examination, as a military or civil officer. 

Inspector-general (Mil.), a staff officer of an army, 
whose duties are those of inspection, and embrace every 
thing relative to organization, recruiting, discharge, adv 
ministration, accountability for money and property, in- 
struction, police, and discipline. 

In-spéet/or-ate, )n. 1, The office of an inspect- 

In-spéet/or-ship, or. Washington, 

2. The residence of an inspector; the district em- 
braced by an inspector’s jurisdiction. 

In-spérse/, v.t. [Lat. inspergere, inspersum; fr. pre- 
fix in and spargere, to sprinkle ; It. inspergere.| To 
sprinkle on. [ Obs. Bailey. 

In-spér/sion, n. [Lat. inspersio. See supra.] The 
act of sprinkling on. [Obs.] ‘* With sweet insper- 
sion of fit balms.” Chapman. 

Tn-sptx!i-mits,n. [{Lat., we have inspected.] The 
first word of ancient charters in England, confirm- 
ing a grant made by a former king; hence, the name 
of a royal grant. 

In-sphere’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INSPHERED; p. pr. 
& vb. n, INSPHERING.] To place in an orb or 
sphere, 

Bright aerial spirits live insphered 
In regions mild of calm and serene air. Milton. 

In-spir’a-ble (89), a. [Eng. inspire.] Capable of 
being inspired; capable of being drawn into the 

_ lungs; inhalable; admitting inspiration. 

in'spi-ra/tion,n. [Lat. inspiratio, Fr. inspiration, 
Pr. inspiracio, Sp. inspiracion, It. inspirazione. 
See INSPIRE.] 

1. The act of inspiring, breathing in, infusing, 
and the like; inhalation; as, the inspiration of the 
air into the lungs ;— opposed to expiration. 

There is a spirit in man; and the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty giveth him understanding. Job xxxii. 8. 

9. The act of exercising an elevating influence 
upon the intellect or emotions; an extraordinary 
elevation of the imagination or other powers of the 
soul; as the inspiration of the scene. 

3. Th2 result of such extraordinary influences 
and elevation in the thouzhts, emotions, or purposes 


See supra.} Close 


Milton. 


inspired. 
Your father was ever virtuous, and holy men at their death 
have good inspirations. Shak. 


4. Specifically, a supernatural divine influence on 
the prophets, apostles, or sacred writers, by which 
they were qualified to communicate moral or re- 
ligious truth with authority ; a miraculous influence 
which qualifies men to receive and communicate 
divine truth. 

All Scripture is given by inspiration of God. 2 Tim, iii. 16. 

The age in which we now live is not an age of inspiration 
and impulses. Sharp. 

Plenary inspiration, that kind of inspiration in which 
the inspired person is incapable of uttering or communi- 
cating any error with the inspired message. — Verbal in- 
spiration, that kind of inspiration in which the very 
words and forms of expression of the divine message are 
communicated to the inspired person. 

In/spi-ra/tion-al, a. Of,or pertaining to, inspiration. 

In/spi-ra/tion-ist, n, One who holds to inspiration, 

In-spi/ra-to-ry, or In/spi-ra-to-ry (50), a. Per- 
taining to or aiding inspiration, or inhaling air into 
the lungs. 

In-spire/’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. INSPIRED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. INSPIRING.] [Fr. inspirer, Pr. & Sp. in- 
spirar, It. & Lat, inspirare; Lat. in and spirare, to 
breathe. ] 

1. To drawin breath; to inhale air into the lungs; 
— opposed to expire. 

2. To breathe; to blow gently. ‘‘ When the winds 
among them did inspire.” Spenser. 

In-spire’, v.¢, 1. To breathe into; to fill with the 
breath, 

Ye Nine, descend and sing, 
The breathing instruments inspire. Pope. 

2. To infuse by breathing, or as if by breathing. 

- _ He knew not his Maker, and him that inspired into him an 
active soul. Wisdom. 

3. To infuse into the mind; to instill; to commu- 
nicate to the spirit; to convey, as by a superior or 
supernatural influence; to disclose preternaturally. 

4. To infuse into; to affect, as with a superior or 
supernatural influence; to fill with what animates, 
enlivens, or exalts; as, to inspire a child’s mind with 
sentiments of virtue. 

Erato, thy poet’s mind inspire, 


And fill his soul with thy celestial fire. Dryden. 
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INSPIRED 


5. To draw in by the operation of breathing; to 
inhale. ‘‘ Forced to inspire and expire the air with 
difficulty.” Harvey. 

In-spired’, p.a. 1. Breathed in; inhaled. 

2. Communicated or given by divine inspiration ; 
having divine authority; hence, sacred, holy ;— 
opposed to uninspired or profane; as, the inspired 
writings, that is, the Scriptures. 

In-spir’er, 2. One who inspires. 
In-spir/it, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INSPIRITED; 7p. pr. 
& vb. n. INSPIRITING.] To infuse or excite spirit 


Iin/stange, v. 7. 


700 ag 


In/stance, v. t. [imp. & p. p. INSTANCED (in/stanst) ; 


p. pr. & vb. n. INSTANCING.] To mention as an 
example or case. 
I shall not iastance an abstruse author. Milton. 
To give an example or case; to seek 
or find illustration. [Obs. or rare.] 
This stor. insta: in ki i i- 
lies peer 'y doth not only instance in kingdoms, WD Taylor 
Instance in, to give as an instance. [Obs.] ‘I need 
not instance tn the habitual intemperance of rich tables.” 
Bp. Taylor. 


. | ¥. . 
in; to enliven; to animate; to give new life to; to | in’/stan-¢y, n. Instance; urgency. “ Those heay- 


encourage; to invigorate. 
The courage of Agamemnon is inspirited by the love of 
empire and ambition. Pope. 
Syn.—To enliven; invigorate; exhilarate; animate; 
cheer; encourage. 

In-spis/sate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INSPISSATED ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. INSPISSATING.]  [Lat. inspissare, tn- 
spissatum, from prefix in and spissare, to thicken, 
from spissus, thick.] To thicken, as fluids; to bring 
to greater consistence, as by evaporation. : f 

In-spis/sate, a. [Lat. inspissatus, p. p. of inspis- 
sare, See supra.] Thick; inspissated. Greenhill. 
n/spis-sa/tion, n. The act of inspissating, or ren- 
dering a fluid substance thicker by evaporation, &c. 

In/sta-bil/i-ty,n. [Fr. instabilité, Sp. instabilidad, 
It. instabilita, Lat. instabilitas.] 'The quality or 
condition of being unstable; want of stability ; want 
of firmness in purpose; inconstancy; fickleness; 
mutability; as, the instability of laws, plans, or 
measures. ‘‘Jnstability of temper.” Addison. 

Syn.—Inconstancy; fickleness; changeableness ; wa- 
vering; unsteadiness; unstableness. 

In-sta/ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and stable; Fr. & Sp. 
instable, It. instabile, Lat. tnstabilis.| Not stable; 
prone to change or recede from a purpose; mutable ; 
inconstant; unstable. 

In-sta/ble-ness, n. Unstableness; mutability; in- 
stability. 

In-stall’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. INSTALLED; p. pr. & 
vb, 2. INSTALLING.] [Fr. installer, Sp. tnstalar, 
It. & L. Lat. installare, from in and O. H. Ger, stal, 
a place, Eng. stall, q. v.] [Written also instal.] 

1. To set in a seat; to give a place to. 
She installed her guest hospitably by the fireside. V7. Scott, 
2. To instate in an oflice, rank, or order; to invest 
with any charge by the usual ceremonies; as, to 
install an ordained minister in a parish. 
Unworthily 
Thou wast installed in that high office. Shak. 
thystal-la/tion, n. [Fr. installation, Sp. instala- 
cion, It. installazione, L. Lat. installatio. See su- 
ora. 

: Cone act of installing or giving possession of 
an oflice, rank, or order, with the customary cere- 
monies. 

On the election, the bishop gives a mandate for his installa- 
tion. Ayliffe. 

2. The act or ceremony of instating an ordained 
minister in a parish; institution. [U. S.] 

In-stall’ment, n. [Written also instalment. ] 

1. The act of installing, or giving possession of 
an office, with the usual ceremonies or solemnities. 
Put conditions and take oaths from all kings and magis- 





| . great instancy gave.” 
| In/stamt,a. [Lat.instans, p. pr. of instare, to stand 


in/stant, 7. 


In-stin/ta-né/i-ty, n. 


in/stam-ta/ne-otis-ly, adv 
~ Moment; in an indivisible point of duration. 
in/stan-ta/ne-otis-ness, n, The quality of being 


Hn-staniter, adv. 





trates at their first installment, to do impartial justice by law. 


: : f Dilton. 
2. The seat in which one is placed. [Obs.] 
The several chairs of order, look, you scour; 
Each fair installment, coat, and several crest : 
With loyal blazon evermore be blest. Shak- 


3, A part ofan entire debt, or sum of money, paid, 


or agrced to be paid, at a time different from thay at ; 


which another part, or the balance, is paid, or agreed 
to be paid; a part of a sum of money paid or to be 
paid ata particular period. Payment by installment 
is payment by parts at different times. 
Bouvier. 
In-stimp/, v.t. See ENSTAMP. 
In/stange,n. [Fr. instance, Pr. instancia, instanssa, 
Sp. tnstancia, It. instanzia, instanza, istanzia, 
istanza, Lat. instantia, from instans. See In- 
STANT. ] 

1. The quality or act of being instant or pressing; 
the act of urging on; urgency; solicitation; appli- 
cation. ‘Matters of instance.” Reynolds. ‘And 
as readily undertook at her instance to restore 
them.” W. Scott. 

2. That which is instant or urgent; impelling 
motive. [Obs.] 

The instances that second marriage move 
Are base respects of thrift, but none of love. Shak. 

3. Occurrence; occasion; order of occurrence. 

‘These seem as if, in the time of Edward I., they were drawn 
up in the form of a law, in the first instance. Hale. 

4. That which offers itself as an illustrative case; 
something cited in proof or exemplification; a case 
occurring; example. ‘‘ Most remarkable instances 
of suffering.” Atterbury. 

5. Process ofa suit. [Obs.] Ayliffe. 

Causes of instance, those which proceed at the solici- 
tation of some party. J/alifax.— For instance, by way of 
example or illustration.—Jnstance Court (Law), the 
Court of Admiralty acting within its ordinary jurisdic- 
tion, as distinguished from its action as a prize court. 

Kent. Bouvier. 

Syn.—Example; case. See EXAMPLE. 


Simmonds, 





In-stiir’, v. ¢. 


In-state’, v. ¢. 


In-stau/rate, v. 


~ new or renovate, 
In/stau-ra/tion, n. 


. great catastrophe or... istauration.” 
in/stau-ra/tor, n. 


In-staure’, v. t. 


In-stéad/ (in-st%d/), adv. 





enly precepts which our Lord and Savior with so 
Hooker. 


upon, to press upon, from prefix in and stare, to 
stand; It. & Sp. instante. | 
1. Pressing; urgent; importunate; earnest. 
Rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation, continuing in- 
stant in prayer. om. Xi. 12, 
2. Closely pressing or impending in respect to 
time; not deferred; immediate. 


Impending death is thine, and instant doom. Prior 
8. Making no delay; quick. 
dnstant he flew with hospitable haste. Pope. 


4. Present; current. 

The instant time is always the fittest time. Fuller. 

(= The word in this sense is used chiefly in dates, to 
indicate the current month; as, the tenth of July instant. 
[Ir. instant, Sp. instante, It. instante, 
istante, from Lat. instans, standing by, being near, 
present. See supra.] 

1. A point in duration; a moment; a part of du- 
ration in which we perceive no succession, or a part 
that occupies the time of a single thought. 

There is scarce? an instant between their flourishing and 
their not being. Hooker. 

2. Apurticular time, ‘ Any unseasonable instant 
of the night.” Shak. 

3. A day of the present or current month; as, the 
sixth instant. 

(~ The word as used in this sense was originally an 
adjective, agreeing with the name of the month, and ac- 
quired a substantive use from the omission of the latter, 
the phrases the tenth instant, the twentieth instant, and 
the ke, which are used only with reference to the cur- 
rent month, being equivalent to the tenth day of the pres- 
ent or instant month, &c., so that, in January, the tenth 
instant is said, instead of the tenth of January instant, 
and similarly for the other months. See INSTAN’, a. 
[Fr. instantanéité, Sp. in- 

stantaneidad.] ‘The quality of being instantancous; 
instantanecousness. Shenstone. 
n/stan-ta/me-otis, a. [It. & Sp. instantaneo, Fr. 
instantané, from Lat. instans. See INSTANT.] 
Done im an instant; occurring or acting without 
any perceptible succession; as, the passage of elec- 
tricity through any given space appears to be in- 
stantaneous. 

In an instant; in a 


instantaneous. 
[Lat.} Immediately; at the 


present time without delay, instantly; as, the 


party was comnelled to plead tnstanter. 
in/stant-ly, adv. 1. In an instant manner; with- 


out the least delay or interval; immediately. 
2. With urgency or importunity; earnestly; 
pressingly. 
And when they came to Jesus, they besought him instantly, 
saying, that he was worthy for whom he should do this. 
Luke vii. 4. 
Syn. — Directly ; immediately; at once. See DirectLy. 
[imp. & p. p. INSTARRED; p. pr. & 
[Prefix in and star.] To set 
or adorn with stars, or with brilliants. ‘A golden 
throne instarred with gems.” J. Barlow. 
[imp. & p. p. INSTATED; Pp. pr. & 
vb. n. INSTATING.] [Prefix in and state. ] 
7. To set or place; to establish, as in a rank or con- 
dition; to install; as, to é¢nstate a person in great- 
ness or in fayor. 
2. To invest. MS airts Shak. 
« (imp. & p. p. INSTAURATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. INSTATRATING.] [Lat. instawrare, 
instauratum, Sp. instaurar, Fr. instaurer.] To re- 
{Rare.] 
[Lat. instawratio, Fr. instau- 
ration, Sp. instauracion.] The restoration of a 
thing to its former state, after decay, lapse, or di- 
lapidation; renewal, repair; renovation, ‘‘ Some 
Burnet. 
(Fr. instawrateur, Sp. instaw- 
rador.| One who renews or restores to a former 
condition. [Zare. More. 
o renew or renovate; to instau- 


vb. N. INSTARRING. | 


rate. [Obs.] 
All things that show or breathe 
Are now instaured. Marston. 
[A compound of in and 
stead, place; but stead retains its character of a 
noun, and is followed by of; instead of, in the same 
manner as in the expression in the stead of.] 
1. In the place or room; — followed by of 
Let thistles grow instead of wheat. Job xxxi. 40. 
Absalom made Amasa captain of the host instead of Joab. 
2 Sam, xvii. 25, 





In-still’, v. ¢. 


In-stim/a-la/tion, n. 


In-stinet’, a. 


in/stinet, n. 


In-stinet’, v. f. 


In-stine/tion, 7. Instinct. 
In-stinet/ive, a. 


INSTINCTIVE 


2. Equivalent to; equal to. 

This very consideration to a wise man is instead of a thou- 
sand arguments, to satisfy him, that in those times no such 
thing was believed. f Tillotson. 


in-steep’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INSTEEPED (in-steept/) ; 


p. pr. & vb. n. INSTEEPING.] To steep or soak; to 
drench; to macerate in moisture. ‘In gore he la 
insteeped.” Shak, 


n/step, n. [Prefix in and step.] 

1. The projection on the upper side of the human 
foot, near its junction with the leg; the tarsus. 

2. That part of the hind leg of a horse which 


_ reaches from the ham to the pastern-joint. 
In/sti-gate, v. ¢. 


[imp. & p.p. INSTIGATED ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. INSTIGATING.] [Lat. instigare, mstiga- 
tum, from instinguere, to incite; It. mstigare, Pr. 
& Sp. instigar, Fr. instiguer. See INSTINCT, a.] 
To goad or urge forward; to set on; to provoke; to 
urge ;—used chiefly with reference to evil actions; 
as, to instigate one to evil; to instigate to a crime. 

He hath only instigated his blackest agents to the very ex- 
tent of their malignity. Warburton, 

Syn.—To stimulate ; urge ; spur; provoke ; tempt; 
incite; impel; encourage; animate., 


In/sti-gi/ting-ly, adv. Incitingly ; temptingly. 
in/sti-ga/tion, 7. 


Lat. instigatio, Fr. instigation, 
Sp. instigacion, It. instigazione.] ‘The act of insti- 
gating, or the state of being instigated; incitement, 
as to evil or wickedness; impulse to evil. 

The baseness and villainy that both the corruption of na- 


ture and the instigation of the devil could bring the sons of 
men to. South, 


ihy/sti-ga/tor, n. [Lat., It. instigatore, Sp. instiga- 


dor, Fr. instigateur.] One who instigates or incites 
another to an evil act; a tempter. 
[imp. & p. p. INSTILLED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. INSTILLING.] [Fr. instiller, Sp. instilar, It. 
& Lat. instillare, from Lat. in and stillare, to drop, 
stilla, a drop.] [Written also instil.] 
1. To drop in; to pour in by drops. 
The starlight dews 


All silently their tears of love instill. Byron. 
2. To infuse slowly, or by degrees. 
How hast thou instilled 
Thy malice into thousands. Shak. 


in/stil-la/tion, n. [Fr. instillation, Sp. instilacion, 


It. instillazione, Lat. instillatio. ] 

1. The act of instilling, or infusing by drops or by 
small quantities. 

2. The act of infusing slowly into the mind, 

3. That which is instilled or infused. 


In/stil-la/tor, n. One who instills; one who in- 


fuses; an instiller. 


Im-stilVer,. One who instills; an instillator, 
jam-still/ment, n. 
act of instilling, or that which is instilled or infused. 
In-stim/iti-late, v. t. 


Written also instilment.] The 


[imp. & p. p. INSTIMULATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INSTIMULATING.] [Prefix im (in 1. 
used intensively, in 2. negatively) and stimulate ; 
Lat. instimulare, O. Sp. instimular. 

1. To stimulate; to excite. [Qbs. 

2. Not to stimulate ; not to excite the vital powers 
of. [Obs. Cheyne. 
[Prefix in and stimulation. ] 
The act of stimulating, inciting, or urging forward. 
[Lat. instinctus, p. p. of instinguere, 
to instigate, incite.} Urged or stimulated fro 
within; moved; animated; excited. * 

The chariot of paternal deity... 

Itself instinct with spirit, but conyoyed 

By four cherubic shapes. Milton. 
[Fr. instinct, Sp. & Pg. instinto, It. 
instinto, istinto, from Lat. instinctus, instigation. 
See supra.| Inward impulse; unconscious, inyol- 
untary, or unreasoning prompting to action; a dis- 


position to any mode of action, whether bodily or — 


spiritual, without a distinct apprehension of the end 
or object which nature has designed should be ac- 
complished thereby; specifically, the natural, un- 
reasoning impulse in an animal, by which it is 
guided to the performance of any action, without 
thought of improvement in the method. 
l’y a divine instinct, men’s minds mistrust 
Pursuing danger. Shak, 
An instinct is a propensity prior to experience, and inde- 
pendent of instruction. Paley, 
An instinct is a blind tendency to some mode of action, in- 
dependent of any consideration, on the part of the agent, of 
the end to which the action leads. Whately. 


An instinct is an agent which performs blindly and igno- 
rantly a work of intelligence and knowledge. Sir W. Hamilton, 
{a" By the poets sometimes accented on the last syl- 
lable. 
To impress an animating power 
upon; to awaken instinct in; to cause to act by in- 
stinct. [Obs.] Bentley. 
[Obs.]_ Sir 7. Elyot. 
[Fr. instinctif, Sp. instintivo.] 
Prompted by instinct; determined by natural im- 
pues or propensity; acting without reasoning, de- 
iberation, instruction, or experience; original to 
the mind; not dependent on experience or reason- 
ing; spontaneous. 


Swifter than thought the wheels instinctive fly. Pope. 
With taste instinctive give 
Each grace appropriate, Mason, 


t2™ The terms instinctive belief, instinctive judgment, 
instinctive cognition, are expressions not ill-adapted to 
characterize a belief, judgment, or cognition, which, as 
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: INSTINCTIVELY 


the result of no anterior consciousness, is, like the pro- 
duets of animal instinct, the intelligent effect of (as far as 
we are concerned) an unknown cause. Sir W. Hamiiton. 

In-stinet/ive-ly, adv. By force of instinct; with- 
out reasoning, instruction, or experience; by natu- 
ral impulse, 

In/stine-tiv/i-ty, n. 
ive, or prompted by instinct. 

There is growth only in plants; but there is irritability, or — 
a better word — instinctivity, in insects. Coleridge. 

In-stip/iti-late (45), a. [Prefix in, not, and stipu- 
late. Bot.) Without stipules. 

In/sti-tiite (30), v. t. [imp. & p. p. INSTITUTED; 
Pp. pr. & vb. n. INSTITUTING.] [Lat. instituere, in- 
stitutum, from in and statwere, to cause to stand, to 
set, from stare, statwm, to stand; It. instituire, Pr. & 
Sp. institutir, Fr. instituer.] 

1. To set up; to establish; to erect; to appoint; 
to ordain; as, to institute laws, rules, &ec, 

We institute your Grace 
To be our regent in these parts of France. Shak. 

2. To originate and establish; to found; as, to 
institute a new order of nobility; to institute a 
court. 

3. To begin; to commence; to set in operation ; 
as, to institute an inquiry; to institute a suit. 

: And haply institute 
A course of learning an ingenious studies. Shak. 

4. To ground or establish in principles; to edu- 
eate; toinstruct. [Obs.] 

If children were early instituted, knowledge would insensi- 
bly insinuate itself. ecay of Piety. 

5. (Eccl. Law.) To invest with the spiritual part 
of a benefice, or tho care of souls. Blackstone. 

n/sti-ttite, n. [Lat. institutwm, Fr. institut, It. & 
Sp. instituto. See supra.] 

1. Any thing instituted or formally established ; 

established law; settled order. 
Thou art pale in mighty studies grown 
To make the Stoics’ institutes thy own. Dryden. 

2. That which is established as authoritative, or 
omby of observance ; precept ; maxim ; prin- 
ciple. 

. An institution; a literary and philosopnical so- 
ciety ;— applied particularly to the principal society 
of this kind in France. 

4. (pl.) (a.) A book of elements or principles; 
particularly, a work containing the principles of ju- 
risprudence; as, the Jnstitutes of Gaius or Caius, 
of Justinian and Theophilus, in the Roman law, and 
of Lord Coke in the common law. (b.) A depart- 
ment of medical instruction which treats of the prin- 
ciples of medicine; physiology applied to the prac- 
tice of medicine. (Scotch Law.) (c.) The person to 
whom an estate is first given by destination or lim- 
itation. Tomlins, 

In/sti-tii/tion, n. (Lat. institutio, Fr. institution, 
Pr. institutio, Sp. institucion, It. instituzione. See 
supra. 

1. The act of instituting; as, (@.) Establishment; 
foundation; enactment. ‘ The institution of God’s 
laws... by solemn injunction.” Hooker. (b.) In- 
struction; education. ‘‘ His learning was not the 
effect of precept or institution.” Bentley. (c.) (Eccl. 
Law.) The act or ceremony of investing a clergyman 
with the spiritual part of a benefice, by which the 
care of souls is committed to his charge. Blackstone. 

2. That which is instituted or established; as, 
(a.) Established order, or method, or custom; en- 
actment; ordinance; permanent form of law or pol- 
ity. ‘ The nature of our people, our city’s institu- 
tions.’ Shak. (b.) An established or organized 
society; an establishment, especially of a public 
character, or affecting a community; a foundation; 
as, a literary institution ; a charitable institution ; a 
sommercial institution. 

3. That which institutes or instructs; a treatise 
or text-book; asystem of elements or rules. 

There is another manuscript, of above three hundred years 
old, ... being an institution of physic. Nvelyn. 

In/sti-tii/tion-al, a. 1. Instituted by authority; 
enjoined, 

. Elementary; rudimental. 
in/sti-ti/tion-a-ry, a. 1. Relating to an institu- 
tion, or to institutions. 

2. Containing the first principles or doctrines; 
elemental; rudimentary. Browne. 

In/sti-tii/tist,n. A writer of institutes or element- 
ary rules and instructions. Harvey. 
n/sti-tii/tive, a. (Sp. institutivo, Fr. institutif.] 

1. Tending or intended to institute; having the 
power to establish, 

2. Established; depending on institution. 

In/sti-tii/tive-ly, adv. In conformity with an in- 
stitution. Harrington. 
n/sti-ti/tor,n. [Lat., It. institutore, O. Sp. insti- 
tutor, Fr. instituteur.] 

1, One who institutes or establishes. 

2. One who enacts laws, rites, and ceremonies, 
and enjoins the observance of them. 

3. One who founds an order, sect, society, or 
scheme, for the promotion of a public or social ob- 
ject. 

4. One who educates; an educator; an instructor; 
as, an institutor of youth. [Obs.] 

5. (Zpiscopal Church.) A presbyter appointed 
by the bishop to institute a rector or assistant min- 
ister in a parish church, 
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In-stdp’, v.t. [Prefix in and stop.] To stop; to 
close; to make fast. [Obs Dryden. 

In-store’, v.t. To store. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 

In-strait/i-fied (-strit/L-tid), a. Stratified within 
something else. 

In-strtiet’,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. INSTRUCTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. INSTRUCTING.]  [Lat. instruere, instruc- 
tum, from prefix in and sérwere, to pile up, to set in 
order; Fr. & It. instruire, Sp. instruir.]} 

1. To putin order; to form; to prepare. [Obs.] 

2. To put in order or readiness for a specific ac- 
tion or end; to furnish with requisite outfit or prep- 
aration; to make ready; as, specifically, (a.) To 
form by communication of knowledge; to inform 
the mind of; toimpart information to; to enlighten; 
to teach. 

She, being before instructed of her mother, said, Give me 

here John Baptist’s head in a charger. Matt. xiv. 8. 

Schoolmasters will I keep within my house, 
Fit to instruct her youth. Shak. 

(b.) To furnish with directions; to direct; to com- 

mand. 

Take her in; instruct her what she has to do. Shak. 
Syn.—To teach; educate; inform; indoctrinate; di- 
rect; enjoin; order; command. 

In-strtiet/, a. [Obs.] 1. Furnished; provided. [ Obs.] 
“Ship instruct with oars.” - Chapman, 

2. Instructed; taught; enlightened. 
The more instruct 
To fly or follow what concerned him most, 

In-strtiiet/er, n. See INSTRUCTOR. 

In-strtiet/i-ble, a. Capable of being instructed; 
competent to receive imparted knowledge; teach- 
able; docible; docile. 

In-striie/tiom (-strtik/shun), n. [Lat. instructio, 

Fr. instruction, Pr. instructio, Sp. instruccion, It. 

instruzione. } 

1. The act of instructing, or teaching, or furnish- 
ing with knowledge; information. 

2. That which instructs, or with which one is in- 
structed; as, (a.) Precept; information; teachings. 
“Tf my instructions may be your guide.” Shak. 
(6.) Direction; order; command; mandate. 

Syn.— Education ; teaching ; breeding ; indoctrina- 
tion; information ; advice ; counsel ; command ; order; 
mandate. See EDUCATION. 


In-striie’tion-al, a. Pertaining to or promoting 
instruction; educational. 

In-strtiet/ive, a. [Sp. & Pg. instructivo, It. in- 
struttivo, Pr. instructiu, Fr. instructif.} Conveying 
knowledge; serving to instruct or inform; as, aftlic- 
tion furnishes very instructive lessons. 

In-stritet/ive-ly, adv. In an instructive manner; 
so as to afford or conyey instruction. 

In-striiet/Ive-nmess, 7. The quality of being in- 
structive; power of instructing. 

In-strtiet/or, n. [Lat., Fr. instructeur, Sp. in- 
structor, instruidor , It. instruttore.] [Written also 
instructer.] One who instructs; a teacher; a per- 
son who imparts knowledge to another. 

In-striiet/ress, n. A female who instructs; a pre- 

~ ceptress; a tutoress. 

In/stru-ment, ». ([Lat. instrumentum, Fr. & Pr. 
instrument, Sp. instrumento, It. instrumento, istru- 
mento, strumento. See INSTRUCT. ] 

1. That by which work is performed, or any thing 
is effected; a tool; a utensil; an implement; as, 
the instruments of a mechanic, astronomical instrau- 
ments, and the like, ‘All the lofty instrwments of 
war.” Shak. 

2. A contrivance, implement, or structure by 
which musical sounds are produced; a musical in- 
strument. ‘¢ But sighs when songs and instruments 
he hears.” Dryden. 

3. (Law.) A writing, as the means of giving for- 
mal expression to some act; a writing expressive of 
some act, contract, process, or proceeding, as adeed, 
contract, writ, &c. Burrill. 

4. One who, or that which, is made a means, or 
caused to serve a purpose. 


Or useful serving man and instrument 
To any sovereign state. Shak. 


The bold are but the instruments of the wise. Dryden. 

in/stru-mént/al, a. [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. instru- 

mental, It. instrumentale, istrumentale, strumen- 
tale. 

e hae as an instrument; serving as a means; 
contributing to promote; conducive; helpful; ser- 
viceable. 

The head is not more native to the heart, 
The hand more instrumental to the mouth. Shak. 

2. Pertaining to, made by, or prepared for, mu- 
sical instruments; as, instrwmental music, distin- 
guished from vocal music. 

He defended the use of instrwnental music in public, on the 
ground that the notes of the organ had a power to counteract 
the influence of devils. Macaulay. 

In/stru-mént/al-ist, n. One who plays upon an 
instrument of music; an instrumentist. 
n/stru-men-tal/i-ty, n. The quality or condition 
of being instrumental; that which is instrumental ; 
agency. ‘The instrumentality of faith in justifica- 
tion.” Burnet. 

In/stry-mént/al-ly, adv. 1. By way or means of 
an instrument; in the nature of an instrument, as 
means to an end. South, 

2. With instruments of music. 


* 


Milton. 
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INSULARITY 


In/stru-mént/al-ness, nm. Usefulness, a8 of means 
to an end; instrumentality. Hammond. 

In/stru-mént/a_ry, a. Instrumental. oy 
n/stru-men-ta/tion, n. 1. The act of using, or 
the subordination of, as an instrument; a series or 
combination of instruments; means; agency. 

Otherwise we have no suflicient instrumentation for our hu- 
man use or handling ot so great a fact and our personal appro- 
priation of it,...no fit medium of thought respecting it. 

Bushnell. 

2. (Mus.) (a.) The arrangement of a musical com- 
position for performance by a number of different 
instruments; instrumental composition; composi- 
tion for an orchestra or military band. (b.) The act 
or manner of playing upon musical instruments; 
performance; as, his instrwmentation is perfect. 
n/stry-meént/ist, n. A performer upon a musi- 
cal instrument; an instrumentalist. 

In-style’, v. ¢. To call; to denominate; to style. 
[ Obs. Crashaw. 

In-suav/i-ty (-swiv’/i-ty), nm. [Prefix in, not, and 
suavity ; Lat. insuavitas, Fr. insuavité, Sp. insuavi- 
dad, It. insuavita, insoavita.] Want of suavity; 
unpleasantness. [Obs.] ~ Burton. 

In/sub-jée/tion (-j@k/shun), m. [Prefix in, not, 
and subjection.] Want of subjection; state of diso, 
bedience to government. 

in/sub-mér’si-ble, a. 

~ merged. [Lare.] 

In/sub-mis/sion (i{n/sub-mish’/un), 7. 
submission; disobedience. 
n/sub-6r/di-nate, a. [Prefix in, not, and subor- 
dinate ; It. insubordinato, Sp. insubordinado, Fr. 
insubordonné.] Not submissive; not submitting to 
authority. 
n/sub-6r/di-na/tion, n. [Fr. insubordination, 
Sp. insubordinacion, It. insubordinazione.] The 
quality of being insubordinate; want of subordina- 
tion; disorder; disobedience to lawful authority. 

in/sub-stan/tial, a. Unsubstantial 3; not real. 

~ ‘' This insubstantial pageant.” Shak. 

in/sub-stan/ti-al/i-ty (-stiin/shi-iil/i-t¥), m. Un- 
substantiality. [Rare.] 
n/sue-ea/tion, rn. [Lat. insuccare, to soak in, 
from prefix in and suwccus, or sucus, juice, sap, from 
sugare, to suck.] The act of soaking or moisten- 
ing; maceration; solution in the juice of herbs. 
[ Obs.] Coxe. 

In/sue-tiide (in/swe-tiid, 53), 2. [Lat. inswetudo, 
from insuetus, unaccustomed, from prefix in, not, 
and swesci, suetus, to be accustomed.] The state 
or quality of being unaccustomed; absence of use 
or habit. 

Absurdities are great or small in proportion to custom or 
insuetude. Landor. 

In-stif/fer-a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and sufferable ; 
Sp. insufrible, It. insoffribile.] 

1. Incapable of being suffered, borne, or endured; 
insupportable ; unendurable; intolerable; as, insuf- 
Jerable heat, cold, or pain; our wrongs are insuf- 
JSerable. 

2. Disgusting beyond endurance; detestable. 

A multitude of scribblers who daily pester the world with 
their insufferable stuff. Dryden. 

In-stif/fer-a-bly, adv. To a degree beyond endur- 
ance; as, a blaze insufferably bright; a person in- 

sufferably proud, 

In/suf-fi/ciem¢e (-fish/ens), (Lat. tnsuffict- 

Enn/suf-fi/cien-¢y (-fish/en-s¥), entia, Pr. & Pg. 
insufficiencia, Sp. insuficiencia, It. insefficienzia, 
insufiicienza, Fr. insufisance. } 

1. The quality of being insufficient; want of suf- 
ficiency; deficiency ; inadequateness; as, the insu/- 
ficiency of provisions for a garrison. 

The insufficiency of the light of nature is supplied by the light 
of Scripture. Hooker. 

2. Want of power or skill; inability; incapacity ; 
incompetency ; as, the insuficiency of aman for an 
office. 

In/suf-fi/cient (-fish/ent), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
suficient ; Lat. insuficiens, It. & Pg. tnsuffciente, 
Sp. inswjiciente, Fr. insufisant.] 

1. Not sufficient; inadequate to any need, use, or 
purpose; as, the provisions are insufficient in quan- 
tity, and defective in quality. 

2. Wanting in strength, power, ability, or skill; 
incapable; unfit; as, a person insefiicient to dis- 
charge the duties of an office. 

Syn.—Inadequate ; incommensurate; unequal; in- 
competent; unfit; incapable. 

in/suf-fi/cient-ly, adv. With want of sufficiency; 

. with want of proper ability or skill; inadequately. 

In/suf-fla/tion, n. [Prefix in and sufilation; Lat. 
insufilatio, Fr. insufflation, It. insuflazione.} The 
act of breathing on or into any thing. Coxe. 

They would speak less slightingly of the insuffation and ex- 

- treme unction used in the Romish church. Coleridge. 

In/sitit, n. A request; asuit. [Obs. Shak. 

Im-siiit/a-ble, a. Unsuitable. [Obs. Burnet. 

ae a. (Lat. insularis, from insula, isl- 
n/su-la-ry, and; Fr. insulaire, Sp. & Pg. imsu- 
lar, It. isolario.] Belonging to an isle; surrounded 
by water; as, an insular situation. ‘ 

In/su-lar, n._ One who dwells in an isle; an isl- 

_ ander. [Obs.] Uh Berkeley. 

In/sw-lar/i-ty, n. [Fr. insularité.] The state of 
being insular. 


Not capable of being sub- 
Want of 


n. 
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INSULARLY 

premaan ys adv. In an insular manner, 

In/su-la-ry,a, Insular. [Obs.] Howell. 

In/su-late, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INSULATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. INSULATING.] [Lat. insulare, from insula, 
island; It. ésolare, Fr. tsoler, Sp. aislar.] 

1. To make an isle of, t = Pennant. 

2. To place in a detached situation, or in a state to 
have no communication with surrounding objects ; 
to isolate. 

In Judaism, the special and insulated situation of the Jews 
has unavoidably impressed an exclusive bias upon _its princi- 
ples. De Quincey. 

3. (Arch.) To set alone, or not contiguous to a 
wall; —said of a column, 

4. (Elec. & Thermotics.) To prevent the transfer 
to, or from, of electricity or heat, by the interposi- 
tion of non-conductors. 

Insulating stool (Elec.), a stool with legs of glass or 
some other non-conducetor of electricity, used for insu- 
lating a person or any object placed upon it. 

In/su-la/ted, p. a. 1. Standing by itself; not being 
contiguous to other bodies; as, an insulated house 
or column. 

2. (Elec.) Separated, as a body, from others, by 
means of non-conductors of electricity. 

3. (Thermotics.) Separated, as a heated body, 
from other bodies, by non-conductors of heat. 

4. (Astron.) Situated at so great a distance as to 
be beyond the effect of gravitation ; — said of stars 
supposed to be so far apart that the effect of their 
mutual attraction is insensible. Young. 

In/su-la/tion, n. [Fr. isolation. See supra.] 

1. The act of insulating, or the state of being in- 
sulated; detachment from other objects. 

2. (Elec. & Thermotics.) The act of separating a 
body from others by non-conductors, so as to pre- 
vent the transfer of electricity or of heat; the state 
of a body so separated. 

In/su-la/tor, n. 1. One who, or that which, insulates. 

2. (Elec. & Thermotics.) The substance or body 
that insulates; a non-conductor. 

n/su-lotts, a. [Lat. insulosus, from insula, island.] 
Abounding inisles. [Raze.] 

In-stilse’, a. [Lat. inswlsus, from prefix in, not, 
and salsus, salted, from salire, salsum, to salt, from 
sal, salt; It. & Sp. insulso, O. Fr. insulse.} Dull; 
insipid. [Obs.] Milton. 

In-stiil/si-ty, n. Dullness; stupidity; insipidity. 
[Obs.] ‘The insulstty of mortal tongues.” Milton. 

In/sult, n. [Fr. insulte, It. & Sp. insulto, Lat. in- 
sultus, from insilire, insultum, to leap upon, from 
in and salire, to leap. ] 

1. The act of leaping on. [0Obs.] Dryden. 

2. Gross abuse offered to another, either by words 
or actions; act or speech of insolence or contempt. 

The ruthless sneer that insult adds to grief. Savage. 

Syn.— Affront; indignity; outrage; contumely. See 
AFFRONT. 

In-stilt’, v.¢. [imp.& p. p. INSULTED; p. pr. & vb. 
nm. INSULTING.| [Fr. insulter, Sp. insultar, It, & 
Lat. insultare. See supra.) 

1. Toleap upon. [Obs.] Shak. 

2. To treat with abuse, insolence, or contempt, 
by words or actions; to commit an indignity upon; 
to abuse; as, to call aman a coward or a liar, or to 
sneer at him, is to insult him. 

3. (Mil.) To make a sudden and undisguised at- 
tack upon. [Jare.] 

In-sitlt’, v. 7. 1. Toleap or jump. ‘ Like the frogs 
in the apologue, insulting upon their wooden 
king.” Bp. Taylor. 

Give me thy knife, and I will insu7é on him. Shak. 

2. To behave with insolent triumph. ‘‘An un- 

willingness to insulé over their helpless fatuity.” 
Landor, 

In/sul-ta/tion, n. [Lat, insultatio, from insultare ; 
O. Fr. insultation, O. It. insultazione. See supra.] 
The act of insulting; abusive or insolent treatment. 
[ Obs.} Feltham. 

In-siilt/er,n. One who insults, 

In-stilt/ing, p. a, Containing or conveying gross 
abuse; as, insulting language, 

Syn.—Insolent; abusive; contemptuous, 
LEN’. 

In-siilt/ing-ly, adv. With insolent contempt; with 
contemptuous triumph, 

In-stilt/ment, n. The act of insulting; insolent 
treatment, [Obs.] Shak. 

In-stime’, v.¢. [Lat. inswmere, from prefix in and 
sumere, to take.] Totakein. [Obs.]. Evelyn. 

In-sti/per-a-bil/ity,n. [Lat. as if insuperabilitas, 
It. insuperabilita, See infra.) The quality of be- 
ing insuperable. 

In-sti/per-a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and superable, 
q. v.; Lat. insuperabilis, O. Fr. insupérable, Pr. & 
Sp. insuperable, It. insuperabdile.| Not superable; 
incapable of being passed over, overcome, or sur- 
mounted; insurmountable; as, insuperable diflicul- 
ties, objections, or obstacles. 

And middle natures, how they long to join! 
Yet never pass the insuperable line. Pope. 
The difficulty is enhanced, or is, indeed, insuperable. I. Taylor. 

Syn.—Insurmountable; unconquerable; invincible. 

In-siti/per-a-ble-mess, n. The quality of being 
insuperable or insurmountable. 

In-sii/per-a-bly, adv. In a manner or degree not 
to be overcome; insurmountably. 


See Inso- 





in/sup-pdrt/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and support- 
able, q. v.; Fr. insupportable, Sp. insuportable, in- 
soportable, It. insopportabile.] Incapable of being 
supported or borne; insufferable; intolerable; as, 
the weight or burden is insupportable ; insupport- 

_ able heat or cold, and the like. 

In/sup-port/a-ble-ness, n. The quality of being 
insupportable; insufferableness; the state of being 
beyond endurance. 

In/sup-port/a-bly, adv. In a manner or degree 
that can not be supported or endured. 

In/sup-p63/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and suppos- 
able.} Incapable of being supposed; inconceivable. 
n/sup-préss/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and sup- 
pressible, q. v‘) Not to be suppressed or concealed. 
n/sup-préss/i-bly, adv. In a manner or degree 
that can not be suppressed or concealed. 
n/sup-préss/ive, a. [Prefix in, not, and swp- 
pressive, q. V.) Not admitting suppression; insup- 
pressible. [Obs.] ‘The insuppressive mettle of 
our spirits.” Shak. 
n-sur/a-ble (in-shyr/a-bl), a. [From insure.] Ca- 
pable of being insured against loss or damage; 
proper to be insured. 

The French law annuls the latter policies so far as they ex- 
ceed the insurable interest which remained in the insured at 
the time of the subscription thereof. Walsh, 

In-syr/anc¢e (in-shyr/ans), n. [From ensure | 

1. The act of insuring, or assuring, against loss or 
damage; a contract whereby, for a stipulated con- 
sideration, called a premiwm, one party undertakes 
to indemnify the other against loss by certain risks. 

Phillips. Arnould. 
ee The premium paid for insuring property or 
ife. 

Insurance broker, a broker or agent who effects insur- 
ance.— Jnsurance company, a company or corporation 
whose business is to insure against loss or damage. — 
Insurance policy, a certificate of insurance; the docu- 
ment containing the contract made by an insurance com- 
pany with a person whose property or life is insured. 

In-sur/an-¢cer, n. One who effects insurance; an 
insurer; an underwriter. [Obs.] 

Im-sure’ (in-shur’), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p, INSURED; 
p. pr. & vb. n, INSURING.] [Prefix in, used inten- 
sively, and swre.] [Written also ensure.] 

1. To make sure or secure; as, to insure safety 
to any one. 

2. Specifically, to secure against a possible loss 
on certain stipulated conditions, or at a given rate 
or premium; as, amerchant inswres his ship or its 
cargo, or both, against the dangers of the sea; 
houses are insured against fire; sometimes hazard- 
ous debts are insured, and sometimes lives. 

In-sure’, v.i. To underwrite; to practice making 
insurance; as, this company inswres at three per 
cent., or at a low premium. : 

In-sur’er (in-shyr/er), ». One who insures; the 
person who contracts to pay the losses of another 
for a premium; an underwriter. 

In-sfir/gen-¢y, n. State of insurrection. 

In-sfir/gent, a. [Lat. insurgens, p. pr. of insurgere, 
to rise up, from prefix in and surgere, to rise; Sp. 
insurgente, It. insurgente, insorgente. See SurGeE.] 
Rising in opposition to lawful civil or political au- 
thority; insubordinate; rebellious. ‘The insur- 
gent provinces.” Motley. 

In-sfixr’/gent, n. [Fr. insurgent and insurge, Sp. 
insurgente, It. insorgente. See supra.] A person 
who rises in revolt or opposition to civil or political 
authority; one who openly and actively resists the 
execution of laws; arebel. 

Syn.—Sce REBEL. 

In/sur-mount/a-bil/i-ty, 7. 

. insurmountable. 

In/sur-mount/a-ble, a, [Prefix in, not, and swr- 
mountable; Fr. insurmontable, It. insormontabile.] 
Not surmountable; incapable of being passed over, 
surmounted, or overcome; insuperable; as, an in- 
surmountable difficulty, obstacle, or impediment. 
n/sur-mount/a-ble-mess,n. The state of being 
insurmountable; insurmountability. 
n/sur-mount/a-bly, adv. In a manner or degree 
not to be overcome. ; 
n/sur-rée/tion (in/sur-rtk’shun), n. [Lat. insa7- 
rectio, from insurgere, insurrectum; Fr. insurrec- 
tion, Sp. insurreccion, It. insurrezione. See INSUR- 
GENT. 

1. A rising against civil or political authority; the 
open and active opposition of a number of persons 
to the execution of law in a city or state; a rebel- 
lion; a revolt. 

It is found that this city of old time hath made tnsurrection 
against kings, and that rebellion and sedition have been made 
therein. Ezra iy. 19. 

2. A rising in mass to oppose an enemy. [fare.] 

Syn.— Sedition ; rebellion ; revolt. — INSURRECTION, 
SEDITION, REVOLT, REBELLION. Sedition is the raising 
of commotion in a state without aiming at open violence 
against the laws. Jnsurrection is a rising up of individuals 
to prevent the execution of law by force of arms. Levolt 
is a casting off the authority of # government with a view 
to put it down by force. Rebellion is an extended insur- 
rection and revolt. 


That sunshine brewed a shower for him 
That washed his father’s fortunes forth of France, 
And heaped sedition on his crown at home. Shak. 
Insurrections of base people are commonly more furious in 
their beginnings. Bacon. 


The state of being 








INTEGRATE 


He was greatly strengthened, and the enemy as much en~- 
feebled, by daily revolts. Raleigh. 


Of their names in heavenly records now 
Is no memorial, blotted out and razed f 
2 By their rebellion, from the book of life. Milton. 
In/sur-rée/tion-al, a. [Fr. insurrectionnel, Sp. 
insurreccional, It. insurrezionale.| Pertaining to 
. insurrection; consisting in insurrection. 
in/sur-rée/tion-a-ry, a. Pertaining or suitable to 
insurrection; rebellious; seditious. ‘Their mur- 
_ derous insurrectionary system.” Burke. 
In/sur-rée/tiom-ist, n, One who fayors insurrec- 
tion, 
in/sus-ctp/ti-bility, n. [From insusceptible.] 
Want of susceptibility, or capacity to feel or per- 
ceive. , 
in/sus-cép/ti-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and suscep- 
tible; Fr. insusceptible.] Not susceptible ; not 
capable of being moved, affected, or impressed; as, 
oh insusceptible of pain; a heart msusceptible 
of pity. 
n/sus-¢cép/tive, a. Not susceptive; incapable of 
admitting or receiving; not susceptible or receptive. 
In-siis/ur-ri/tion, x. [Prefix in and susurration ; 
Lat. insusurratio, from insusurrare, to whisper 
into.] The act of whispering into something. [Obs ] 
In-swathe’, v,¢. [imp. & p.p. INSWATHED; /p. pr. 
& vb. n. INSWATHING.] [Prefix in and swathe.] 
To wrap up; to infold. ‘‘/nswathed sometimes in 
wandering mist.” Tennyson. 
In-taet’, a. [Lat. intactus, from prefix in, not, and 
tactus, p. p. of tangere, to touch; Fr. intact, Sp. 
intacto, It. intatto.] Untouched, especially by any 
thing that harms, defile, or the like; uninjured; 
undefiled; left complete. 
When all external differences have passed away, one ele- 


ment remains intact, unchanged, — the everlasting basis of our 
common nature, the human soul by which we live. 


fF. W. Robertson. 

In-tiet/i-ble, a. [Lat. prefix in, not, and tangere, 
tactum, to touch.] Not perceptible to the touch. 

In-tagl/ia-ted (in-til/ya-ted), a. [It. intagliato, p. 
p. of intagd7iare. Seeinfra.] Engraved or stamped 
on. Warton. 

Tn-tagiio (in-til/yo), n. [It., from intagliare, to 
engrave, carve, from prefix in and tagliare, to cut, 
carve; Fr. tailler. See DETAIL.] A cutting or en- 
graving; hence, any figure cut into a material, as a 
seal, matrix, or the like; a stone or gem in whicha 
figure is cut so as to form a depression or hollow; — 
opposed to cameo. 

In-tail’, v.t. See ENTAIL. 

In/take, ». [Prefix in and take.] The point where 
water is taken into a pipe or conduit, as opposed to 
outlet ; also, the beginning of a contraction in a 
tube, &c. 

In-taim/i-na/ted, a, Uncontaminated. [ Obs. 

A, Wood. 


In-tan/Si-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being intan- 
gible; intangibleness, 

In-tan/Zi-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and tangible; Fr. 
& O. Sp. intangible, It. intangibile.] Not tangible; ~ 
incapable of being touched; not perceptible to the ~ 
touch. Wilkins. 

A corporation is an artificial, invisible, intangible ne 


arshall, 
In-tin/Si-ble-mess, n. [Fr. intangibilité.) The 
quality of being intangible. 
In-tan/si-bly, adv. So as to be intangible. 
In-tan’gle,v.t. See ENTANGLE. 
In-tist/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and tastable.] In- 
capable of being tasted; not able to affect the or- 
. gans of taste; tasteless; unsavory. Grew. 
In/te-ger (in/te-jer), n. [Lat. integer, untouched, 
whole, entire; It. & Sp. integro, Fr. & Pr. intéegre. 
See ENTIRE.] A complete entity; a whole number, 
in contradistinction to a fraction or a mixed number. 
n/te-gral, a. [Fr. intégral, Pr. & Sp. integral, It. 
integrale, from Lat. integer. See supra.) 
1. Lacking nothing of completeness; complete; 
uninjured; whole; entire; not fractional. 
A local motion keepeth bodies integral. Bacon. 
2. (Math.) (a.) Of, pertaining to, or being a whole 
number or undivided quantity. (b.) Pertaining to, 
or proceeding by, integration; as, the integral cal- 
culus. 
Integral calculus. See CALcuLus. 


in/te-gral, n. 1. A whole; an entire thing; a 
whole number. 

2.. (Math.) An expression which, being differen- — 
tiated, will produce a given differential, See DIFFER- 
ENTIAL and CALCULUS. Math, Dict. 

n/te-grality, n. [Fr. intégralité.] Entireness. 
- [ Obs. Whitaker. 
In/te-graLly, adv. Wholly; completely. Whitaker. 
in/te-grant, a. [Lat. integrans, p. pr. of integrare; 
Fr. intégrant, It. & Sp. integrante. See INTE- 
GRATE.|] Making part of a whole; necessary to 

constitute an entire thing. ; 
All these are integrant parts of the republic. Burke. 

Integrant parts, or particles, of bodies, those smaller 
particles into which a body may be reduced without loss 
of its original constitution, as by mechanical division, 
and the like. 7 

In/te-grate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. INTEGRATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. INTEGRATING.] [Lat. integrare, integra- 
tum; It. integrare, Sp. integrar, Fr. intégrer. See 
INTEGER and ENTIRE. ] 
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INTEGRATION 
1. To make entire; to renew; to restore; to per- 
fect. 
‘That conquest rounded and integrated the glorious empire. 
le UNCeY. 
2. To indicate the whole; to give the sum or 
total; as, an integrating anemometer; that is, one 
that indicates or registers the entire action or mo- 
tion of the wind in a given time. 
3. (Math.) To subject to the operation of integra- 
tion; to find the integral of. 
In/te-gra/tion, n. [Lat. integratio, Fr. intégra- 
tion, Sp. integracion, It. integrazione.] 
1. The act of making entire. 
2. (Math.) The operation of finding the primitive 


function which has a given function for its differen- 
tial co-efficient. Its symbol is 7 which stands for s, 


summa, or sum, as the integral is the sum of the dif- 
ferentials, these being infinitely small. 


In-tég/ri-ty, n. (Lat. integritas, Fr. intégrité, Pr. 
integritat, Sp. integridad, It. integrita. See In- 
TEGER.] 


1. The state of being entire or complete; whole- 
ness; entireness; unbroken state; as, the integrity 
of an empire or territory. 

2. Moral soundness ; honesty ; freedom from 
every biasing or corrupting influence or motive; — 
used especially with reference to dealings between 
men in the fulfillment of contracts, the discharge of 
agencies, trusts, and the like; uprightness. 

The moral grandeur of independent integrity is the sublim- 
est thing in nature, before which the pomp of Eastern mag- 
nificence and the splendor of conquest are odious as well as 

~ perishable. Buckminster. 

3. Unimpaired, unadulterated, or genuine state; 
entire correspondence with an original condition ; 
purity. 

Language continued long in its purity and integrity. Hale. 

Syn.—Probity; honesty; uprightness; virtue; recti- 
tude. See Prosiry. : 

In-tés/ii-mi/tion, n. [See infra.] That part of 
physiology which treats of the integuments of ani- 
mals and plants. 

In-tég/iti-ment, ». [Lat. integumentum, from in- 
tegere, to cover, from in and tegere, to cover; Fr. 
intégument, It. & Sp. integumento.} That which 
naturally invests or covers another thing; specifi- 

me (Anat.), a covering which invests the body, 

as the skin, or a membrane that invests a particu- 
lar part. 

In-tég/ii-mént/a-ry, a. Belonging to, or composed 
of, integuments. 

In-tég/t-men-ta/tion, n. Act of covering with 
integuments; state of being thus covered, 

n/tel-léet, n. [Lat. infellectus, from intelligere, 
intellectum, to understand; from inter, between, 
and legere, to gather, collect; Fr. intellect, Sp. in- 
telecto, It. intelletto.] The part or faculty of the hu- 
man soul by which it knows, as distinguished from 
the power to feel and to will; — sometimes the ca- 
pacity for higher forms of knowledge, as distin- 
guished from the power to perceive and imagine; 
the power to perceive objects in their relations; the 
power to judge and comprehend. 

In/tel-léet/ed, a. [From the noun in¢ellect.]  En- 
dowed with intellect; having intellectual powers 
or capacities. [are.] 

. Tn head, in voice, 
In body, and in bristles, they became 
As swine, yet intellected as before. 

In/tel-lée/tion (-ltk/shun), ». [Lat. intellectio, 
Fr. intellection, Sp. inteleccion, It. intellezione.]} 
The act of understanding; simple apprehension of 
ideas; intuition. Bentley. 

In/tel-léet/ive, a. [Fr. intellectif, Pr. intellectiu, 
Pg. intellectivo, Sp. intelectivo, It. intellettivo.] 

1. Having power to understand, know, or com- 
prehend. Glanville, 

2. Produced by the understanding, Harris. 

3. Capable of being perceived by the understand- 
ing only, not by the senses. ‘‘ The most intellective 
abstractions of logic and metaphysics.” Milton. 

n’/tel-léetfively, adv. With intellection; intel- 
lectually, =‘ Not intellectively to write.” | Warner. 

In/tel-léet/ii-al (-lékt/yy-al), a. ([Lat. intellectu- 
ais, Pr, & Pg. intellectual, Sp. intelectual, Fr. intel- 
lectuel, It. intellettuale.] 

1. Belonging to the mind; performed by the 
understanding; mental; as, intellectual powers or 
operations. 

2. Formed by, and existing for, the intellect 
alone; as, an intellectual scene. 

_ 3. Having the power of understanding; 
intellectual being. 

4. Relating to the understanding ; treating of 
the mind; as, intellectual philosophy, sometimes 
called _‘‘mental” philosophy. 

In/‘tel-léet/i-al (-lékt/yy-al), 2. The intellect or 
understanding, 


Her husband was not nigh, 
Whose higher intellectual more I shun, Milton. 


I kept her intellectuals in astate of exercise. De Quincey. 
/tel-léet/ii-al-ism, n. 1. Intellectual power; 
intellectuality. 
2. The doctrine that knowledge is derived from 
pure reason. 
lhitelléet/* al-Xst, mn, 1. One who overrates the 
understand.ag. Bacon. 


Cowper. 


as, an 








2. One who believes or maintains that human 
knowledge is derived from pure reason. 

In'teLléet/@-ali-ty, n. [Lat. intellectualitas, Fr. 
intellectualité, Sp. intelectualidad, It. intellettuali- 
ta.] Intellectual power; possession of intellect. 
n/tel-léet/ii-al-ize, v.t. 1. To treat in an intel- 
csi manner; to reason upon or discuss intellect- 
ually. 

2. To endow with intellect; to bestow intellectu- 
al qualities upon; to cause to become intellectual. 
n/tel-léet/ii-al-ly, adv. By means of the under- 

standing. 

In-tél/li-gen¢e, n. [Lat. intelligentia, Fr. inteili- 
gence, Pry & Pg. intelligencia, Sp. inteligencia, It, 
intelligenzia, intelligenza. } 

1. The act of knowing; the exercise of the under- 
standing. 

2. The capacity to know, understand, or compre- 
hend; the intellect as a gift or endowment. 

3. The capacity for the higher functions of the in- 
tellect; the pure intellect. 

4. Notice; information communicated; an ac- 
count of things distant or before unknown, 

Intelligence is given where you are hid. Shak. 

5. Knowledge imparted or acquired, whether by 
study, research, or experience ; general informa- 
tion; as, to be a person of intelligence requires ob- 
servation and reflection. 

6. An intelligent being or spirit; — generally ap- 
plied to pure spirits; as, a created intelligence, 

The great intelligences fair 
That range above our mortal state, 
In circle round the blessed gate, 
Received and gave him welcome there. Tennyson. 

Intelligence office, an office or place where information 
may, PS obtained, particularly respecting servants to be 

urea. 

Syn.— Understanding; intellect; instruction ; advice; 
notice; notification; news. 

In-tél/li-geng¢e, v.t, Tp inform; to instruct. [Obs.] 

In-tél/li-Sen-¢er, n. One who, or that which, sends 
or conyeys intelligence ; one who gives notice of pri- 

_vate or distant transactions; a messenger; a spy. 

All the intriguers in foreign politics, all the spies, and all the 
intelligencers ... acted solely upon that principle. Burke. 

In-téV/li-Sen-¢y, n. Intelligence. [Obs.] 

tel Mags baa a. (Lat. tntelligens, p. pr. of intel- 
ligere; Fr. intelligent, It. intelligente, Sp. inteli- 
gente. See INTELLECT. } 

1. Endowed with the faculty of understanding or 
reason; as, man is an intelligent being. 

2. Endowed with a good intellect; wellinformed; 
knowing; sensible; skilled; as, an intelligent of- 
ficer; an intelligent young man; an intelligent ar- 
chitect; sometimes followed by of; as, intelligent 
of seasons. Milton. 

3. Cognizant ; understanding. [Obs.] ‘Spies 
and spectators intelligent of our state.” Shak. 

Syn.—Sensible ; understanding ; skillful. See Srn- 


SIBLE. 
In-tél/1i-Sén/tial (in-tél/i-jén/shal), a. [Fr. in- 
telligentiel. See INTELLIGENCE. | 
1. Pertaining to the intelligence; exercising or 
implying understanding; intellectual. ‘ With act 


intelligential.” Milton, 
2. Consisting of unbodied mind, 
Food alike those pure 

Intelligential substances require, Milton. 

In-téWV/li-Sén/ti-a-ry (-jin/shi-a-ry), 7. One who 


communicates information, or who brings intelli- 
gence; anintelligencer. [Obs. Holinshed. 
In-téVli-gSent-ly, adv. In an intelligent manner. 
IntéV1i-gi-bilVi-ty, n. [Fr. intelligibilité, It. in- 
telligibilita.] The quality or state of being intelli- 
gible; the possibility of being understood. 
In-tél/li-gi-ble, a. [Lat. intelligibilis, Fr. intelli- 
gible, Sp. intelegible, It. tntelligibile. See INTEL- 
LECT.] Capable of being understood or compre- 
hended; as, an intelligible account; the rules of 
human duty are intelligible to minds of the smallest 
capacity. 
Syn.—Comprehensible; perspicuous; plain; clear. 


In-téV/1i-Si-ble-mess,n. The quality of being in- 
telligible; intelligibility. 

In-tel/li-Si-bly, adv. In an intelligible manner; 
in a manner to be understood; clearly; plainly; as, 
to write or speak intelligibly. 

In-tém/er-ate, a. (Lat. intemeratus, from prefix 

In-tém/er-a/ted, in, not, and temeratus, p. p. of 
temerare, to violate, defile.}] Pure; undefiled. [ Ods.] 

In-tém/er-ate-ness, 7. State of being unpolluted, 
{ Obs.] Donne. 

In-tém/per-a-ment, . [Prefix in and tempera- 
ment.) A bad state or constitution; as, the intem- 
perament of an ulcerated part. Harvey. 

In-tém/per-ang¢e, n. [Prefix in, not, and temper- 
ance; Lat. intemperantia, Fr. intempérance, Sp. 
intemperancia, It. intemperanzia, intemperanza.] 

1. Want of moderation or due restraint; excess 
in any kind of aetion or indulgence; any exertion of 
body or mind, or any indulgence of appetites or 
passions which is injurious to the person or con- 
trary to morality. 

God is in every creature; be cruel toward none, neither 
abuse any by intemperance. ‘yp. Taylor. 

2. Habitual indulgence in drinking spirituous 
liquors, with or without intoxication. 





INTENERATE 


Some, as thou sawest, by violent stroke shall die, 
By fire, flood, famine, by intemperance more 


In meats and drinks. Milton. 


3. The act of becoming, or state of being, intem- 
perate ; an intemperate act; an excess; indulgence ; 
as, one of these intemperances was fatal to him. 

In-tém/per-an-¢y, n. The same as INTEMPER- 
ANCE. [Obs.] : 

In-tém/per-ate, a, [Prefix in, not, 
Lat. intemperatus, It. intemperato, 
perado, Fr. intempéré.] 
_ 1. Not moderate or restrained within due limits ; 
indulging to excess any appetite or passion, either 
habitually or in a particular instance; immoderate 
in enjoyment or exertion; passionate ; as, intemper- 
ate in passion, 


Most do taste through fond intemperate thirst. Milton. 


_2. Exceeding the usual or just measure; exces- 
sive; ungovernable; inordinate. 

3. Addicted to an excessive or habitual use of 
spirituous liquors. 

In-tém/per-ate, v.¢. To disorder. [ Obs.] Whitaker. 

In-tém/per-ate-ly, adv. In an intemperate man- 
ner; immoderately; excessively. 

imn-tém/per-ate-mess, n. 1. The state of being 
intemperate; excessive indulgence of any appetite 
or passion; as, intemperateness in eating or drink- 
ing, 

2, Want of moderation; excess. 

In-tém/per-a-tiire (53), n. [Prefix in and tempera- 
ture; O. Fr, intempérature, It. & Sp. intempera- 
y tura.] Excess of some quality. [0bs.] Cotgrave. 
In/tem-pést/ive, a. [Prefix in, not, and tempest- 
ive; Lat. intempestivus, It. & Sp. intempestivo, Fr. 
intempestif.| Out of season; untimely. [Obs 
In/tem-pést/ive-ly, adv. Unseasonably. [Obs.] 
In-tém/pes-tiv/i-ty, n. [Lat. intempestivitas, Fr. 
intempestivité. See supra.] Untimeliness. [Obs.] 
In-tén/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and tenable; Fr. 
intenable.} Incapable of being held; untenable; 
not defensible; as, an intenable opinion; an intena- 
ble fortress, Warburton. 
In-ténd/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INTENDED; p. pr. & 
vb.n. INTENDING.] ([Lat. intendere, intentwm and 
intensum, fr. prefix in and tendere, to stretch,stretch 
out; It. ntendere, Sp. & Pg. entender, Pr. & Fr. 
entendre, See TEND.] 

1. To stretch; to strain; to extend; to distend. 
[Obs.] ‘Intends our obligation to the degree there- 
of,” Barrow. 

By this the lungs are intended or remitted. Hale, 

2. To fix the mind upon, as the object to be ef- 
fected; to mean; to design; to purpose, 

They intended evil against thee. Paral Lk, 
An enemy intends you harm, Shak. 


3. To fix the mind on; to attend to; to take care 
of; toregard. [Obs.] 
Having no children, she did, with singular care and tender- 
ness, intend the education of Philip. Bacon. 
My soul, not being able to intend two things at once, abated 
of its fervency in prayer. Fuller. 
4. To enforce; to make intense. [Obs.] Browne. 
5. To fashion; to conceive. [ Obs.] 
Modesty was made 
When she was first intended, Beau. § F7. 
Syn.—To contemplate ; meditate; attend to; purpose; 
design; mean. See CONTEMPLATE. 

In-ténd’, v. 7. 1. To stretch forward; to extend. 

[ Obs. Pope. 
2. To have a design; to purpose. 

In-ténd/an-¢y, n. [Fr. intendance, Sp. intendencia, 

It. intendenza. See infra.]} 

1. The office or employment of an intendant. 

2. A section of country, or a district, committed 
to the charge of an intendant. 

In-ténd/ant, n. er. intendant, It. & Sp. inéendente, 
from Lat. tntendere, to direct one’s thoughts to a 
thing. See InrTEND.] One who has the charge, 
oversight, direction, or management of some public 
business; a superintendent; as, an intendant of ma- 
rine; an tntendant of finance. 

In-ténd/ed, p.a. Betrothed; as, an intended hus- 
band or wife, 

In-ténd/ed, nm, One with whom marriage is de- 
signed; one who is betrothed; an affianced lover, 

When for the dance a stranger seeks her hand, 
I see her doubting, hesitating, stand, 


Yield to his claim with most fastidious grace, 
And sigh for her intended in his place. Salmagundi, 


If it were not that I might appear to dispare ‘e his intended, 
...I would add that to me she seems to be throwing herself 


and temperate j 
O. Sp. intem- 


away. ickens. 
In-ténd/ed-ly, adv. With purpose or intention; 
by design. [Obs.] Milton, 


In-ténd/er, 7. One who intends. 
In-ténd/i-ment, n. [L. Lat. intendimentum, It. in- 
tendimento, O. Sp. intendimiento, N. Sp. entendimi- 
ento, Pr. intendemen, entendement, Fr. entendement, 
See supra.) Attention; understanding; considera- 
tion, fobs. Spenser. 
In-ténd/ment, n. [Eng. intend, q. a 
1. Intention; design. ‘The intendment of God 
and nature.” Bp. Taylor. 
2. (Law.) The true meaning, understanding, or 
intention of a law, or of any legal instrument. 
In-tén/er-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INTENERATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n, INTENERATING.] [Lat. in and tener, 
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INTENERATE 


soft, tender; It. intenerire.] To make tender; to 
soften, [Rare.] 
Autumn vigor gives p 
Equal, intenerating, milky grain. Philips. 
So have Iseen the little pearls of a spring sweat through the 
bottom of a bank, and intenerate the stubborn pavement. 
Bp. Taylor. 

Made tender or soft. [Obs.] 

In-tén/er-a/tion, . The act of making soft or 
tender; the state of being made tender. [fare.] 

In-tén/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and Lat. tenere, to 
hold.] Incapable of containing. [Obs.] ‘This 
captious and intenible sieve.” Shak. 

In-tén/sate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INTENSATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. INTENSATING.] [See infra.] To make in- 
tense, or more intense. [are.] ae 

In-tén’sa-tive, a. Adding intensity; intensifying. 

In-ténse’, a. [Lat. intensus, stretched, tight, p. p. 
of intendere, intensum, to stretch; Fr. intense, Pr. 
intens, It., Sp., & Pg. intenso. See INTEND.] 

1. Strained; stretched; tightly drawn; closely 
strained; kept on the stretch; strict; as, intense 
study or application; intense thought. 

2. Extreme in degree; as, (a.) Ardent; fervent; 
—said of heat. (b.) Keen; biting;—said of cold. 
(c.) Vehement ; earnest ;—said of excitement of 
fecling or its expression. (d.) Severe; violent ;— 
said of physical pain. 

In-ténse/ly, adv. 1. To an extreme degree; vehe- 
mently; as, a furnace intensely heated; weather 
intensely cold. 

2. Attentively; earnestly. Spenser. 

In-ténse/ness, 7. The state of being intense; in- 
tensity; as, the intenseness of heat or cold; the in- 
tenseness of study or thought. 

In-tén/si-fi-ea/tion, n. The act of intensifying, or 
of making more intense. 

In-tén/siff, v. t. [imp. & i Pp. INTENSIFIED ; p. 


In-tén/er-ate, a. 


pr. & vb. mn. INTENSIFYING.] ([Lat. intensws and 
Jacere, tomake, See supra.] To render more in- 
tense. Bacon. 

In-tén/si-f¥, v.i. To become intense, or more in- 
tense; to act with increasing power or energy. 

In-tén/sion (in-tén’/shun), nm. [Lat. intensio, Fr. & 
Sp. intension, It. intensione. See INTEND.] 

1. A straining, stretching, or bending; the state 
of being strained; as, the intension of a musical 
string. 

2. Increase of power or energy of any quality ; — 
opposed to remission. 

3. (Logic & Metaph.) The collective attributes, 
qualities, or marks that make up a complex general 
notion; the comprehension, content, or connotation ; 
— opposed to extension, extent, or sphere. 

This law is, that the intension of our knowledge is in the 
inverse ratio of its extension. Sir W. Hamilton. 

In-tén/sity, n. [L. Lat. intensitas, Fr. intensité, 
Sp. intensidad, It. intensita. See INTENSE. | 

1. The state of being intense; intenseness; ex- 
treme degree; as, intensity of heat, cold, applica- 
tion, or guilt. 

If you would deepen the intensity of light, you must be 
content to bring into deeper blackness and more distinct and 
definite outline the shade thataccompaniesit. 2. W. Robertson. 

2. (Physics & Mech.) The amount or degree of 
energy with which a force operates or a cause acts; 
effectiveness, as estimated by results produced. 

In-tén/sive, a. [Fr. intensif, It. & Sp. intensivo. 
See INTENSE. ] 

1. Stretched, or admitting of extension, or in- 
crease of degree. 

2. Intent; unremitted; assiduous; intense. ‘Jn- 
tensive circumspection.” Wotton. 

3. (Gram.) Serving to give force or emphasis; as, 
an intensive verb or preposition. 

In-tén/sive-ly, adv. By increase of degree; in a 
manner to give force, Bramhall. 

In-tén/sive-ness, n. The quality of being inten- 
sive. 

In-tént/!, a. [Lat. intentus, p. p. of tntendere; It. 
& O. Sp. intento. See Inrpnp.| Having the mind 
strained or bent on an object; hence, fixed closely; 
sedulously applied ; anxiously diligent ; eager in 
pursuit of an object;— formerly with to, but now 
with on; as, intent on business or pleasure. ‘‘Jntent 
on mischief.” Milton. 

Be intent and solicitous to take up the meaning of the 
speaker. Watts. 

In-tént’, n. [L. Lat. intentwm, Lat. & L. Lat. in- 
tentus, from intentus, p. p. of intendere; It. & Sp. 
intento. See supra.) The act of turning the mind 
toward an object; hence, a design; a purpose; in- 
tention; meaning; drift; aim, 

The principal intent of Scripture is to deliver the laws of 
duties supernatural. Hooker. 

To all intents and purposes, in all applications or 
senses ; practically; really. ‘tHe was miserable to all 
intents and purposes.” L’ Estrange. 

Syn.— Design; purpose; intention; meaning; view; 
drift; object; end; aim. 

In/ten-ta/tion, ». The act of intending, or the re- 
sult of such act; intention. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

In-tén/tion, n. [Lat. intentio, Fr. intention, Sp. 
intencion, It. intenzione. See INTEND.] 

1. A stretching or bending of the mind toward an 
object; closeness of application; fixedness of atten- 
tion; earnestness, 
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Intention is when the mind, with great earnestness, and of 

choice, fixes its view on any idea, considers it on every side. 
Locke. 

2. The fixed direction of the mind to a particular 
object, or in a particular way of acting; as, an i- 
tention to go to New York. 

3. The object intended; end; aim; design; pur- 
pose. 

In chronical distempers, the principal intention is to restore 
the tone of the solid parts. Arbuthnot. 

4. The state of being strained. See INTENSION. 

5. (Logic.) Any mental apprehension of an ob- 
ject. 

First intention (Logic), a conception of a thing formed 
by the first or direct application of the mind to the indi- 
vidual object; an idea or image. — Second intention, a 
conception generalized from the first intuition or appre- 
hension already formed by the mind; an abstract notion; 
especially, a classified notion. 

To heal by the first intention (Surgq.), to cicatrize, as a 
wound, without suppuration. — 7’o heal by the second in- 
tention, to unite after suppuration. 

Syn.—Design ; purpose; aim; intent; drift. 
DESIGN. 

In-tén/tion-al, a. [Fr. intentionnel,Sp.intencional, 
It. intenzionale. | one by intention or design; in- 
tended; designed; as, the act was intentional, not 
accidental. 

In-tén/tion-aVi-ty, n. The quality of being inten- 
tional; purpose; design. 

In-tén/tion-al-ly, adv. With intention; by de- 
sign; of purpose; not casually. 

In-tén/tioned, a. Having designs;—chiefly used 
in composition; as, well-intentioned, having good 
designs, honest in purpose; ill-intentioned, having 


ill designs. 
In-tént/ive, a. [It. intentivo.]. Attentive. pope.) 
Bacon. 


See ATTENTIVE. 

In-tént/ive-ly, adv. Attentively; closely. [Obs.] 

In-tént/ive-mess, 2. Closeness of attention or ap- 
plication of mind; attentiveness. [Obs.] Mouwntagu. 

In-tént/ly, adv. In an intent manner; with eager- 
ness or earnestness; as, the mind intently directed 
to an object; the eyes intently fixed. 

Syn.—Fixedly; steadfastly; earnestly; attentively; 

sedulously; diligently; eagerly. 


In-tént/mess, n. The state of being intent; close 
application. 
In-tér’ (14), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. INTERRED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. INTERRING.] [L. Lat. & It. interrare, from 
Lat. in and terra, the earth; Sp., Pg., & Pr. enter- 
rar, Fr. enterrer.] To deposit and cover in the 
earth; to bury; to inhume; as, to inter a dead body. 
Inter their bones as becomes their birth. Shak. 
Enter. A Latin preposition, signifying among or 
_ between ;— used as a prefix. 
in/ter-aet’,n. [Prefix inter, between, and act; Fr. 
entr’acte. } 
1. A short act or piece between others, as in a 
play. Chesterfield. 
_ 2. Hence, intermediate employment or time. 
in/ter-ae/tion,n. Intermediate or mutual action. 
In’ter-ad/di-tive, n. Something added or placed 
between the parts of another thing, as a clause in- 
_ Serted parenthetically in a sentence, and the like. 
In/ter-a/Zen-¢y, n. The condition of one acting as 
_ an agent between others; intermediate agency. 
in/ter-a/gent, n. An intermediate agent.  Airby. 
In/ter-all, n. Entrail or inside. [Obs.] G. Fletcher. 
In/ter-am/ni-an, a. ([Lat. inter, between, and am- 
nis, river; Lat. interamnus.] Situated between 
_ LVerss Bryant. 
in/ter-an/i-miate,v.¢. To animate or inspire mutu- 
_ ally. [Obs.] Donne. 
in/ter-ir-tie/i-lar,a. [Prefix inter, between, and 
articular ; Fr. interarticulaire, Sp. interarticular , 
It. interarticolar.] Being between joints or arti_- 
_ ulations. ‘‘Jnterarticular cartilages.” Dunglison. 
In/ter-aw/lie,a. [Lat. inter and aula, hall.) Ex- 
isting between royal courts. [Jare.] ‘‘Interaulic 
¥ politics.” Motley. 
in/ter-ax/al, a. Situated in an interaxis. Gwilt. 
In/ter-Ax/il-la-ry,a. [Prefix inter, between, and 
axil.] (Bot.) Situated within or between the axils 
. of leaves. 
In/ter-ax/is, n. [Lat. inter, between, and azis.] 
(Arch.) The space between axes. 
The doors, windows, niches, and the like, are then placed 
. centrally in the interazxes. wilt, 
In/ter-bas-ta/tion, n. [Prefix inter, between, and 
baste, to sew slightly; O. Fr. interbaster, to quilt.] 
 . Patchwork. [Obs.] Browne. 
in/ter-breed’, v.t. & i. To breed by crossing dif- 
ferent stocks of animals. 
n/ter-bring’, v.¢. To bring between or among. 
{ Obs. Donne. 
In-tér/ea-lay (Synop., § 150), @. _ [Lat. interca- 
In-tér/ea-la-ry lines and iniercalarius, from in- 
tercalare ; It. intercalare, intercalario, Sp. interca- 
lar, Fr. intercalaire. See infra.] Inserted or in- 
troduced in tho midst of others; as, an intercalary 
verse; —applied particularly to the odd day (Feb. 
29th) inserted in leap-year. 
Intercalary day (Med.), one on which no paroxysm of 
an intermittent disease occurs. Mayne. 
In-tér/ea-late, v. t. [imp. & p. p. INTERCALATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INTERCALATING.] [Lat. tnéterca- 


See 








INTERCHANGE 


lare, intercalatum, from inter, between, ana calare, 
to call, proclaim ; It. inéercalare, Sp. intercalar, Fr. 
intercaler.] To insert between others; to intro- 
duce; as, (a.) (Chron.) To insert, as a day or other 
portion of time, in a calendar. (0.) (Geol.) To in- 
sert, as a bed or stratum, between the layers of a 
regular series of rocks. 

Beds of fresh-water shells... are intercalated and inter- 
stratified with the shale. 

In-tér/ea-la/tion, n. [Lat. intercalatio, Fr. inter- 
calation, Sp. intercalacion, It. intercalazione.| The 
insertion of any thing between others; introduc- 
tion; as, (a.) (Chron.) The insertion of a da 
or other portion of time, in a calendar. (0.) (Geol 
The intrusion of a bed or layer between other lay- 
ers. ‘Jntercalations of fresh-water species in some 
localities.” Mantell. 

In/ter-céde/, v.é. [imp. & p. p. INTERCEDED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. INTERCEDING.] [Lat. intercedere, from 
inter, between, and cedere, to pass; Fr. intercéder, 
Sp. interceder, It. intercedere. 

1. To occur or pass between; to intervene. [ Obs.] 

He supposes that a vast period interceded between that 
origination and the age in which he lived. Tale. 

2. To act between parties with a view to reconcile 
those who differ or contend; to make intercession ; 
to plead in favor of another; to interpose; to me- 
diate ; — usually followed by with. 

I to the lords will intercede, not doubting 
Their favorable ear. Shak. 
ih/ter-céd/ent, a. [Lat. intercedens, p. pr. of in- 
tercedere. See supra.] Passing between; mediat- 
ing; pleading for. 
n/ter-céd/er, 2. One who intercedes; a mediator ; 

_ an intercessor, 

In/ter-céVlu-lar, a. [Prefix inter, between, and 
cellular; Fr. intercellulaire.| (Bot. & Physiol.) 
Lying between cells or cellules; as, intercellular 
substance or fluids. 
n/ter-cépt’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INTERCEPTED; Dp. 
pr. & vb. n. INTERCEPTING.] [Lat. intercipere, in- 
terceptum, from inter, between, and capere, to take, 
seta Fr. intercepter, Sp. interceptar, It. intercet- 
are. 

1. To stop on its passage; to take or seize by the 
way; as, to intercept a letter. 

2. To obstruct the progress of; to stop; as, to in- 
tercept a course or passing; to intercept the current 
of a river. 

Who intercepts me in my expedition. Shak. 
We must meet, first, and intercept his course. Dryden. 

3. To interrupt communication with, or progress 

toward; to cut off. 


While storms vindictive intercept the shore. Pope. 


4. (Math.) To take, include, or comprehend be- 
tween. } 

Right ascension is an arc of the equator, reckoning toward 
the east, intercepted between the beginning of Aries and the 
point of the equator which rises at the same time with the 

_ Sun or star in a right sphere. Bailey, 
in/ter-¢épt/, n. (Math.) A part cut off or intercept- 
ed, as a portion of a line included between two 
points, or cut off by two straight lines or curyes. 
in/ter-cépt/er, n. One who intercepts, 
in/ter-¢ép/tion (-sép/shun), 7. 
Fr. interception, Pr. interceptio, Sp. intercepcion, 
It. interceztone. See supra.| The act of intercept- 
ing or stopping; obstruction of a course or proceed- 
ing; hinderance. 
n/ter-cés/sionm (-stsh/un), m. [Lat. intercessio; 
Fr. intercession, Sp. intercesion, It. intercessione. 
See INTERCEDE. ] 

1, The act of interceding; mediation; interposi- 
tion between parties at variance, with a view to 
reconciliation. 

2. Prayer or solicitation to one 
or, less often, against, another. 
Your intercession now is needless grown; 

Retire, and let me speak with her alone. Dryden. 
In/ter-cés/sion-al, @. Containing intercession or 
_ entreaty. 

Iin/ter-¢gés'sion-ate, v.t. To entreat. [Obs.] Nash. 
In/ter-¢és/sor, n. [Lat., It. intercessore, Sp. inter- 
cesor, Fr. intercesseur. See INTERCEDE.} 

1. One who goes between, or intercedes ; one who 
interposes between parties at variance, with a view 
to reconcile them ; one who pleads in behalf of an- 
other; a mediator. ef Milton. 

2. (Zccl.) A bishop, who, during a vacancy of 
the see, administers the bishopric till a successor is 
elected. 

n/ter-¢es-s0/ri-al, a. Pertaining to an intercessor. 
n’/ter-cés/so-ry, a. [L. Lat. intercessorius. See 
supra.| Containing intercession; interceding; as, 
intercessory prayer. 
n/ter-chain’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. INTERCHAINED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. rset oa [Prefix inter and 
chain.] To link together; to unite closely or firmly, 
as by achain. ‘Two bosoms interchained with an 
oath.” Shak. 
in/ter-chainge’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. INTERCHANGED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INTERCHANGING. | hh, 

1. To put each in the place of the other; to give 
and take mutually; to exchange; to reciprocate; as, 
to interchange places ; to interchange cares or duties. 


I shall interchange 
My waned state for Henry’s regal crown. 


party in favor of, 


Shak. 
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9. To cause to follow, or to alternate ; as, to inter- 
change cares with pleasures. 
In/ter-change’, v. i. To succeed alternately. ‘‘In- 
terchanging changes of fortune.” Sidney. 
n/ter-change’,”. 1. The act of mutually chan- 
ging; the act of mutually giving or receiving; ex- 
change; as, the interchange of civilities between two 
persons. ‘ Interchange of kindnesses.” South. 
2. The state of being mutually changed; alternate 
succession; the variety produced by change or suc- 
cession. ‘The interchanges of light and_dark- 


ness,” Holder. 
Sweet interchange 


Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains. Afilton. 
8. The mutual exchange of commodities between 
two persons or countries; barter; commerce. 
In/ter-change/a-bil/i-ty, n. The state of being 
interchangeable; interchangeableness. 
In’ter-change/a-ble, a. 1. Admitting of exchange. 
“ Interchangeable warrants.” Bacon. 
2. Following each other in alternate succession ; 
as, the four interchangeable seasons. Holder. 
in/ter-change/a-ble-ness, n. The state of being 
interchangeable. 
‘ter-change/a-bly, adv. In an interchangeable 
manner; alternately. 


/ter-change’/ment, ». Mutual transfer; ex- 
change. [Obs.] Shak. 
n’ter-chap/ter,». An intervening or interpolated 
chapter. 


n/ter-ci/dence, n. [Lat. intercidens, p. pr. of in- 
tercidere, to fall between, from inter, between, and 
cadere, to fall; Fr. intercident.] The act of coming 
or falling between; occurrence; ee papa at 
olland, 

In/ter-ci/dent, a. Falling or coming between; hap- 
pening accidentally. [Obs.] Boyle. 

/ter-cip/i-ent, a. Intercepting; seizing by the 
way; stopping. 

In‘ter-¢ip’i-ent, ”. (Lat. intercipiens, p. pr. of in- 

tercipere. See INTERCEPT.] He who, or that which, 
intercepts, or stops on the passage, Wiseman. 
n/ter-¢is/ion (in/ter-sizh’un), n. [Lat. intercisio, 
from iAlbroldere, to cut asunder, from inter, be- 
tween, and cédere, to cut; It. intercisione, Sp. in- 
tercision.] Interruption. [Ods.] Browne. 
n/ter-ela-vie/ti-lar, a. (Anat.) Situated between 
the clavicles. 

In/ter-eldse’, v. t. To shut in; to inclose; to in- 
elude within. 

n/ter-eloud, v.¢. To inclose in clouds; to cloud 
in. Daniel. 

In/ter-eliide’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. INTERCLUDED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INTERCLUDING.] [Lat. intercludere, 

rom inter, between, and cludere, claudere, to shut; 
It. intercludere, interchiudere, Pr. interclure, Fr. 
entreclore.| To shut off or out from a place or 
course, by something intervening; to intercept; to 
cut off; to interrupt. Mitford. 

In‘ter-elii/sion, 7. [Lat. interclusio. See supra.] 
Interception; a stopping. Cockeram. 

ihter-€0-10/ni-al, a. [Prefix inter, between, and 
colony.) Pertaining to the mutual relations of, or 
existing between, different colonies; as, intercolo- 
nial trade. 

n/ter-€0-10/ni-al-ly, adv. As between colonies. 
n/ter-eo-liim/ni-a/tion, 7. [Lat. inter, between, 
and columna, column.] (Arch.) The clear space 
between two columns, measured at the lower parts 


of their shafts. Gwilt. 
n/ter-e6m/bat, 2. A combat between. Daniel. 
In/ter-cém/ing, 7. The act of coming between; 


intervention; interference. [Obs.] 
n/ter-edm/mon, v. 7. [imp. & p. p. INTERCOM- 
MONED; p. pr. & vb. nN. INTERCOMMONING. ] 

1. To Miava with others; to participate; especial- 
ly, to feed at the same table. Bacon. 

2. (O. Law.) To graze cattle in a common pasture ; 
to use a common with others, or to possess or enjoy 
the right of feeding in common, 

Common because of vicinage, is where the inhabitants of 


two townships, contiguous to each other, have usually inter- 
commoned with one another. Blackstone, 


In/ter-cSm/mon-age, n. (O, Law.) Mutual com- 
monage; a mutual privilege, existing between the 
inhabitants or tenants of two or more adjoining 
townships or manors, of pasturing their cattle in the 
lands or commons of each other ; — called also inter- 
commoning. See INTERCOMMON. Burrill, 

In/ter-com-niine’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. INTERCOM- 
MUNED; Pp. pr. & vb. n. INTERCOMMUNING. ] 

1. To have mutual communing; to associate. 

2. To prohibit from communion; as, an intercom- 
muned minister. [Scot.] Aytoun. 
n/texr-com-mitin/i-ca-ble, a. Capable of being 
mutually communicated. 
n/ter-com-miin/i-eate, v. i. [Prefix inter, be- 
tween, and communicate.}] To communicate mu- 
tually ; to hold mutual communication. 
n/ter-com-miuin/i-ea/tion, n. Reciprocal com- 
munication or intercourse, 

In/ter-com-miin/ion, n. [Prefix inter, between, 
and communion.) Mutual communion; as, an in- 
tercommunion of deities, Faber. 
n/ter-eom-miin/i-ty, n. [Prefix inter, between, 
and community.] 

1. A mutual communication or community ; recip- 
rocal intercourse, 
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2. Mutual freedom or exercise of religion; as, the 
intercommunity of pagan theology. Paley. 
n/tex-eom-par/i-son, n. A comparison between 
the parts of one thing, the divisions of one subject, 
or the individuals of one party or set, with those 
of another; mutual comparison, 
in‘ter-eds/tal, a. [Lat. inter, between, and costa, 
rib; Fr. & Sp. intercostal, It. intercostale.] (Anat.) 
Placed or lying between the ribs; as, an intercostal 
muscle, artery, or vein. 
n/ter-e6s/tal, n, (Anat.) A part lying between 
the ribs. 
n/ter-eOurse, n. [Prefix inter, between, and 
course; Lat. intercursus, from intercurrere, to run 
between, from inter, between, and currere, to run; 
Fr. entrecowrs, a reciprocal right on neighboring 
lands.}_ Connection by concurrent or reciprocal 
action or dealings between persons or nations, either 
in common affairs and civilities, in trade, language, 
or correspondence; communication; commerce; 
especially, interchange of thought and feeling; asso- 
ciation ; communion, 
. This sweet intercourse 
Of looks and smiles. 
Syn.—Communication ; commerce ; 
fellowship; familiarity; acquaintance. 


In/ter-erdss’, v. t. & i. [imp. & p. p. INTER- 
CROSSED (-krést’); p. pr. & vb. 2. INTERCROSSING. | 
To cross each other, as lines, 
n/ter-efir’, v.i. [Lat. intercurrere. See supra.] 
To intervene; to come or occur in the mean time. 

Obs.] Shelton. 
In/ter-ettr/renge, n. [See infra.) A passing or 
running between; occurrence. Boyle. 
n/ter-etir/rent, a. ([Lat. intercurrens, p. pr. of 
intercurrere; Fr, intercurrent, Sp. intercurrente, 
It. intercorrente. See InTERCUR.]) 
1. Running between or among; intervention. 
Boyle, 
2. Occurring; intervening. Barrow. 

In/ter-eu-ta/ne-outs, a. [Prefix inter, between, 
and cutaneous; It. & Sp. intercutaneo, Fr. inter- 
cutané, Pr. intercutane.] Being within or under 

. the skin; subcutaneous. 

in/ter-dash’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. INTERDASHED 
(-disht/); p. pr. & vb. n. INTERDASHING.] To dash 
between or among; to scatter among; to inter- 

_ Sperse. 

in/ter-déal, n.. [Prefix inter, between, and deal.] 


Ailton. 
communion ; 


~ Mutual dealing; traffic. [Obs.] Spenser. 
in/ter-dén/til, 7. (Arch.) The space between two 
dentils. Gwilt. 


in/ter-de-pénd/enge, 7. Mutual dependence. 

In/ter-de-pénd/en-¢y, ». Mutual dependence; 
as, interdependency of interests. De Quincey. 

in/ter-de-pénd/ent, a. Mutually dependent. 

In/ter-diet’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INTERDICTED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INTERDICTING.] [Lat. interdicere, 
interdictum, from inter, between, and dicere, to 
say, speak; It. interdicere, interdire, Fr. interdire, 
Pr. entredire, Sp. entredecir, Pg. entredizer.] 

1. To forbid by order or charge; to prohibit or 
inhibit; as, to interdict intercourse with foreign 
nations. ‘‘ Charged not to touch the interdicted 
tree.” 7 Milton. 

2. (Zccl.) To forbid communion; to cut off from 
the enjoyment of communion with a church. 

An archbishop may not only excommunicate and interdict 
his suffragans, but his vicar-general may do the same. Ayliffe. 

In/ter-diet/, n. [Lat. inter dictum, Fr. interdit.] 
1. A prohibiting order or decree; prohibition, 
No interdict 
Defends the touching of these viands pure. Ailton. 

2. (Eccl.) A prohibition of the pope, by which the 
clergy are restrained from performing, or laymen 
from attending, divine service, or from administer- 
ing or enjoying some privileges of the church. — 

3. (Scots Law.) An order of the court of session, 
having the like purpose and effect with a writ of in- 

_ junction out of chancery in England and America. 
In/ter-die/tion, n. [Lat. interdictio, Fr. interdic- 
tion.] The act of interdicting; prohibition ; inhibi- 
tion; prohibiting decree; curse. 
In/ter-dietfive, Ja. [See Inrerpicr.] Having 
In/ter-diet/o-ry, the design, power, or effect, to 
prohibit. , 
In/ter-dig/i-tal, a. [Lat. prefix inter, between, 
and digitus, finger.]  (Anat.) Situated between 
the fingers; pertaining to the spaces between the 
_ fingers. 
In/ter-dis/i-tate, v.t. To interweave. [ Very rare.] 
in/ter-dig/i-ta/tion, n. [See supra.] (Anat.) The 
space between fingers, or between finger-like pno- 
cesses, R. Owen. 
In/ter-diige, n. (Carp.) A tie for keeping two 
posts together; an intertie. = 
n/ter-é/qui-n6e/tial, a. [Prefix inter, between, 
and equinoctial.] Coming between the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes. [0bs.] 

Summer and winter I have called interequinoctial intervals. 

Belfour. 

In/ter-ess, n. Interest. [Obs.] . 
In/ter-ess, v. é. To interest or affect. [Obs.] Hooker. 
In/ter-ést, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INTERESTED; P. pr. 
& vb. nN. INTERESTING.] [From the noun; Fr. in- 


téresser, Pr. & Pg. interessar, Sp. interesar, It, in- | In-tér/flu-ent, 


teressare, Lat. interesse. See infra.] 


INTERFLUOUS 

1. To place among; .to set or station. [Obs.] 
“Interested him among the gods.” Chapman. 

2. Hence, to be concerned with or engaged in; to 
affect; to concern; to excite;—often used imper- 
sonally. [Obs.] 

Or rather, gracious sir, 
Create me to this glory, since my cause 
Doth interest this fair quarrel. Ford. 

3. To engage the attention of; to awaken concern 
in; to excite emotion or passion in, in behalf of a 
person or thing ;— usually followed by in or for. 

To love our native country... to be wterested in its con- 
cerns is natural to all men. Dryden. 

4. To excite in behalf of another, or of some other 
object; — used reflexively. 

_ This was a goddess who used to interest herself in mar- 
_ Tiages. Addison. 
In/ter-est,n. [O. Fr. interest, N. Fr.intérét, from 

Lat. interest, it interests, is of interest; from inter 
esse, to be between, to be of importance, from 
inter, between, and esse, to be; Pr., O. Sp., Pg., & 
It. interesse, N. Sp. interes. ] 

1. Special attention to some object; concern; 
sympathy; regard. 

So much interest have I in thy sorrow. Shak. 

2. Excitement of feeling, whether pleasant or 
painful, especially of pleased or gratified feeling, 
regard, or affection ; as, to feel or express an interest 
in one. 

3. Share; portion; part; participation in value; 
as, he has parted with his interest in the stocks; he 
has an interest in a manufactory of cotton goods. 

I bar itin the interest of my wife. Shak. 

4. Advantage, personal or general ; good, regarded 
as a selfish benefit, either to an individual or a com- 
munity; share; lot. : 

Divisions hinder the common interest and public good. 

Sir W. Temple. 
Tis interest calls off all her sneaking train. Pope. 

5. Premium paid for the use of money; the profit 
per cent. derived from money lent, or property used 
by another person, or from debts remaining unpaid. 

I have kept back their foes 
While they have told their money, and let out 
Their coin upon large interest. Shak. 

6. Any surplus advantage, or unexpected advance 

in returning what has been received. 
With all speed 
You shall have your desires with interest. Shak. 

Compound interest, that which arises from the princi- 
pal with the interest added; interest on interest. — Sim- 
ple interest, that which arises from the principal sum 
only. 

In/’ter-ést-ed, p. a. Taving an interest; concerned 
in a cause or in consequences; liable to be affected; 
as, an interested witness. 

n/ter-ést-img (110), p. a. Engaging the attention 
or curiosity ; exciting, or adapted to excite, emotions 
~ or passions; as, an interesting story. 

In/ter-ést-ing-ly, adv. With interest. 

KIn/ter-ést-ing-mess, n. The condition or quality 
of being interesting. A. Smith. 

n/ter-fa/cial (-fa/shal), a. [Prefix inter, between, 
and _ facial.) (Geom.) Included between two plane 
surfaces or faces, 

Interfacial angle, an angle formed by the meeting of 
two planes. 

in/ter-fére’, v. i. [imp. & p.p. INTERFERED; 7. p's 
& vb. 2. INTERFERING.] [Lat. inter, between, and 
JSerire, to strike; O. Fr. entreferir.] 

1. To come in collision; to be in opposition; to 
clash; as, interfering claims, or commands. 

2. To enter into or take a part in the concerns of 
others; to intermeddle; to interpose. ‘To inter- 
Jere with party disputes.” Swift. 

3. (Far.) To strike one foot against its opposite, 
so as to break the skin or injure the flesh’ as, & 
horse interferes. 

4. (Physics.) To act reciprocally, so as to aug- 
ment, diminish, or otherwise affect one another ;— 
said of waves, rays of light, heat, and the like. See 
INTERFERENCE, 

Syn.—To interpose; intermeddle. 

In/ter-fér/ence, n. [See supra.] 

1. The act or state of interfering, intermeddling, 
or interposing; interposition. 

2. The act of coming violently into contact; col- 
lision; clashing. 

3. (Physics.) The mutual influence, under certain 
conditions, of two streams of light, or series of 
pulsations of sound, or, generally, two waves or vi- 
brations of any kind, producing certain characteris- 
tic phenomena, as colored fringes, dark bands, or 
darkness, in the case of light, silence or increased. 
intensity in sounds, and neutralization or superpo- 
sition of waves generally. 

{= The term is most commonly applied to light, and 
the wndulatory theory of light affords the proper expla- 
nation of the phenomena which are considered to be pro- 
duced by the superposition of waves, and are thus sub- 
stantially identical in their origin with those of the sey- 
eral cases of heat, sound, waves of water and the like, 


In/ter-fér’er, n. One who interferes. 

In/ter-fér/ing-ly, adv. By interference. 

t, )a, [Lat. interfluens, interfluus, 
from interfluere, to flow be- 


See INTERPOSE, 


In-tér/flu-otis, 
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INTERFOLIACEOUS 


tween, from inter, between, and jluere, to flow.] 
_ Flowing between. Boyle. 
In/ter-f£0/1i-a’/ceotis (-f0/li-a’shus), a. [Prefix in- 
ter, between, and foliaceous ; It. intenfogliaceo, in- 
terfoliaceo, Fy. interfoliacé.) (Bot.) Situated be- 
tween opposite leaves, but placed alternately with 
them; as, intenfoliaceous flowers or peduncles. 
In/ter-f0/li-ate, v. ¢. {From Lat. inter, between, 


and folium, leaf; Sp. interfoliar, Fr. interfolier.] 
Evelyn. 


_ To interweave. 

In’/ter-frét/ted, a. (Her.) Inter- 
laced; fretted; — said of charges 

or bearings. See FRETTED. 

In/ter-fal/gent, «. [Lat. inter- 
fulgens, p. pr. of interfulgere, to 


shine between, from inter, be- 
tween, and fulgere, to shine.] 
Shining between. Bailey. 





n/ter-fiised/ (-ftizd’), a. [Lat. in- 
terfusus, p. p. of interfundere, to pour between, 
from inter, between, and fundere, to pour.] Poured 
or spread between. 

The ambient air, wide interfused, 

Embracing round this florid earth. Milton. 
ihy’ter-fii/sion (-fi/zhun), n. [Lat. interfusio.] A 
_ pouring or spreading out between. — Coleridge. 
In/ter-gin/gli-én/ie, a. [Prefix inter and gangli- 

Heel (Anat.) Between and uniting the neryous 
ganglions; as, interganglionic cords. _ Dunglison. 

In/ter-hé@/mal, a. [Prefix inter and hemal.]_ Be- 
tween the hemal processes or spines; as, the ¢nter- 
hemal bones of fishes, which pass up from the in- 

_ tervals between the hemal spines. ‘ 

In/ter-im, n. [Lat. inter, between, and tm, con- 
tracted from ipswm (sc. tempus). ] 

1. The mean time; time intervening. Shak. 

2. (Hist.) A celebrated decree of the emperor 
Charles V., by which he intended to reduce to har- 
mony the conflicting opinions of the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. 

In-té/ri-or (89), a. [Lat., comparative of interus, for 
internus, inward, internal; It. interiore, Pr. & Sp. 
tnterior, Fr. intérieur. | 

1. Being within any limits, inclosure, or sub- 
stance; internal; inner; — opposed to exterior, or 
superficial ; as, the interior apartments of a house; 
the interior ornaments; the interior surface of a 
hollow ball; the interior parts of the earth. 

2. Remote from the limits, frontier, or shore; in- 


land; as, the interior parts of a country, state, or | 


Kingdom, 

Interior angle (Geom.), an angle formed between two 
sides within any recti- é 
linear figure, as a poly- 


gon, or between two O 
parallel lines by these 
lines and another in- 
tersecting them ;— az 
ealled also internal 





angle. —Interior plan- 
ets (Astron.), those 
planets within the orbit 
of the earth. — J/nterior 
slope of a parapet 
(ort.), the slope against which men lean in firing. 
BREAST-HEIGHT, and Jdlust. of Abatis. 

En-té/ri-or, n. 1. The internal part of a thing; the 
inside. 

2. The inland part of a country, state, or kingdom. 

3. (Government.) That department of the govern- 
ment of any country which is specially charged with 
the internal affairs of that country; the home de- 
partment. 

Secretary of the Interior, a public officer having charge 
of certain home concerns of the government, such as 
pensions, lands, patents, &e. 

In-té/ri-6r/i-ty, n. State of being interior, or within. 
In-té/ri-or-ly, adv. Internally; inwardly. Donne. 
En/terja/’¢cemce, Jn. That which is interjacent; 
In/ter-ja’/¢en-¢y,} hence, aspace or region which 
lies between some other known or specified places; 
~ intermediateness. ITale. 
EFn/ter-ja/cent, a. [Lat. interjacens, p. pr. of in- 
terjacere, to lie between, from inter, between, and 
jacere, to lie.}) Lying or being between; interven- 
 _ ing; as, interjacent isles. 
iIn/ter-jan/gle,v.i. To make a dissonant, discord- 
ant noise one with another ; to talk or chatter 
. noisily, Daniel. 
in/terjeet/,v.t. [imp. & p. p. INTERJECTED; p.pr. 
& vb. n, INTERJECTING.] [Lat. interjicere, inter- 
Jjectum, from inter, between, and jacere, to throw; 
Pr. interjectar, Fr. interjecter, interjeter.| To throw 
. in between; to insert. 
In/ter-jéet’, v.i. To throw one’s self between or 
among; to come or get between. 
n/terjée/tion (jék/shun), . [Lat. interjectio, 
Fr. interjection, Pr. interjectio, Sp. interjeccion, It. 
interjezione. | 

1. The act of throwing between. 
tion of laughing.” Bacon. 

2. A word, in speaking or writing, thrown in be- 
tween words connected in construction, to express 
some emotion or passion; as, ‘‘ These were delight- 
ful days, but, alas! they are no more.” See Ex- 
CLAMATION, : 
n/ter-jée/tion-al, a. [Sp. interjeccional.] 

1. Thrown in between other words or phrases; 
as, an tnterjectional remark. 
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2. Having the nature of an interjection; formed 
by, or originating in, natural and spontaneous ex- 
clamations ; as, some suppose language to haye been 
originally interjectional. 

In/ter-jée/tion-a-ry, a. Interjectional. 

in/ter-join’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INTERJOINED; p.p. 
& vb. n. INTERJOINING.] [Lat. intenjungere.| To 

_ join mutually; tointermarry. [Lare.] Shak. 

In/ter-joist’, n. (Carp.) The space or interval be- 
tween two joists. Guilt, 

In/terjiine/tion, x. A mutual joining. 

n/ter-knit’ (-nit/), v.¢. [Prefix inter and knit.] 
To knit together; to unite closely. 

In/ter-knéwl/edge (-ndl/lej), 2. Mutual knowl- 
edge. [Obs.] Bacon. 

in/ter-lace’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INTERLACED (in/- 
ter-last’); p. pr. & vb. n. INTERLACING.] [Prefix 
inter, between, and lace; Fr. entrelacer, Sp. en- 
trelazar, It. intralciare.] To ; 
unite, as by lacing together ; 
to insert or interpose one 
thing within another; to in- 
termix, 

The epic way is every where in- 
terlaced with dialogue. Dryden. 

Interlacing arches (Arch.), 
arches, usually circular, so con- 
structed that their curves inter- 
sect or are interlaced. 

In/ter-lace’ment, 7. 
within. 

n/ter-lam/i-na/ted, a. Placed’ between laminz 
or plates; inclosed by lamine. 

In/ter-lam/i-na/tion, n, The state of being inter- 

_ laminated. 

In/ter-lapse’, n. [Prefix inter, between, and lapse; 
Lat. interlabi, interlapsus, to fall, slide, or flow be- 
tween,] The lapse or flow of time between two 

_ events. [are.] Harvey. 

In/ter-lard/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INTERLARDED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. INTERLARDING.] [Prefix inter, be- 
tween, and lard; Fr. entrelarder.]| To mix in, as 
fat with lean; to diversify by mixture; hence, to 
interpose; to insert between. Carew. 

n/ter-lay’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. INTERLAID; p. pr. 
& vb. n. INTERLAYING.] To lay or place among or 

_ between. Daniel. 

In/ter-léaf/,. [See infra.] A leaf inserted be- 
tween other leaves; a blank leaf inserted. 

In/ter-léave’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INTERLEAVED} Pp. 
pr. & vb. Nn. INTERLEAVINGSA {Prefix inter, be- 
tween, and leaf.] To insert a leaf into; to insert, as 
a blank leaf, or blank leaves, in a book, between 

_ other leaves. 

In/ter-li’/bel, v.¢. Mutually to libel or charge. 

in/ter-line’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INTERLINED; p. p”. 
& vb. Nn. INTERLINING.] [Prefix inter, between, and 
line; L. Lat. & It. inéerlineare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. in- 
Teen Fr. interligner, interlinéer, O. Fr. entre- 

igner. 

a To write in alternate lines; as, to interline 
Latin and English. 

2. To write between lines already written or 
printed, for the purpose of adding to or correcting 
what is written. 

In/ter-lin’e-al, ) a. [Prefix inter, between, and 

In/ter-lin/e-ar, linear; L. Lat. interlinearis, 
It. interlineare, Sp. interlineal, Fr. interlindéaire.] 
Written between lines before written or printed; in- 





Interlacing Arches. 
Intermixture, or insertion 


serted between other lines; as, an énterlinear trans- | 


lation, that is, a work in which the translation is 

_ inserted between the lines of text. 

In/ter-lin/’e-ar-ly, adv. In an interlinear manner; 

by way of interlineation. 

In/ter-lin/e-a-ry, a. Written or printed between 
lines; interlinear. 
n/ter-lin/e-a-ry, 7. A book haying insertions be- 
tween the lines. [Rare.] Milton. 

n/ter-lin/e-a/tion, n. [Prefix inter, between, 
and eee 3 Fr. interlinéation, Sp. interlinea- 
cion. 

1. The act of interlining. 

2. That which is interlined; a passage, word, or 
line inserted between lines before written or 
printed. 
n/ter-lin’ing, ». Correction or alteration by writ- 
ing between the lines; interlineation. Burnet. 

inn/ter-link’, v. ¢. [imp. & p.p. INTERLINKED (in/- 
ter-linkt’); p.p7. & vb. n. INTERLINKING.] To con- 
pecs by uniting links; to join, as one chain to an- 
other. 

In/ter-link’, n. A link between, or connecting, oth- 
er links; an intermediate link, or step in a process 
of reasoning. 

In/ter-l5b/a-lar, a, [Prefix inter, between, and 
lobule ; It. interlobulare, Fr. interlobulaire.] Being 
between lobes. fall. 

n/ter-lo-ea’/tion, ». [Prefix inter, between, and 
location ; O. Fr. interlocation.] A placing between ; 
interposition, 

In/ter-l6ck/, v.i. [imp. & p.p. INTERLOCKED (in/- 
ter-l6kt’); p. pr. & vb. n. INTERLOCKING.] To unite, 
oe communicate with, or flow into one an- 

other. 

in/ter-léck’, v.t. To unite by locking together; to 

. lock one with another, 

In/ter-lo-eii’tion, n. [Lat. interlocutio, from in- 
terloqui, interlocutus, to speak between, from 7én- 





INTERMEDDLESOME 


ter, between, and loqgui, to speak; Fr. interlocution, 
Sp. interlocucion, It. interlocuzione.] 

1. Dialogue; conference; interchange of speech. 

2. (Law.) An intermediate act or degree before 
final decision. Ayliffe. 

_ 3. Hence, intermediate argument or discussion. 

In/ter-16¢/i-tor (Synop., § 130), m. [It. interlocu- 
oe Sp. interlocutor, Fr. interlocuteur. See su- 
pra. 

1. One who speaks in dialogue; a dialogist. 

2. (Scots Law.) An interlocutory judgment or 

_ Sentence. : ; 

In/ter-lée/ii-to-ry (50), a. [L. Lat. interlocutorius, 
It., Sp., & Pg. interlocutorio, Pr. interlocutori, Fr. 
interlocutoire. } 

1. Consisting of dialogue. 

There are several interlocutory discourses in the Holy Serip- 
tures. Tiddes. 

2. (Law.) Intermediate; not final or definitive. 
Ai order, sentence, decree, or judgment, given in 
an intermediate stage between the commencement 

. and termination of a cause, is called interlocutory. 
in/ter-1lé6e/ii-to-ry, n. Interpolated digression or 
_ discussion. 
In/ter-l6e/ii-tri¢e, n. A female interlocutor. 
In/ter-lope’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. INTERLOPED (in/- 
ter-lopt’); p. pr. & vb. n. INTERLOPING.] To run 
between parties and intercept without right the ad- 
vantage that one should gain from the other; to 
traffic without a proper license; to forestall ; to 
prevent right. 
n‘ter-lop/er, n. One who interlopes or runs into 
business to which he has no right; one who unlaw- 
fully intrudes upon a property, a station, or an of- 
fice; one who interferes wrongfully or officiously. 
“The untrained man,... the interloper as to the 
professions.” I. Taylor. 
n/ter-lii/eate, v. ft. [imp. &p.p. INTERLUCATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. INTERLUCATING.] [Lat. interlucare, 
interlucatum, from inter, between, and luz, lucis, 
light.] To letin light upon by cutting away branches 
of trees. [Obs. Cockeram. 
n/ter-lu-e€a/tion, n, [Lat. interiucatio. See su- 
pra.|_ The act of thinning a wood to let in light. 
~ [0bs.] ; Ewelyn. 
In/ter-lii/¢ent, a. [Lat. inéerlucens, p. pr. of in- 
terlucere, to shine between, from inter, between, 
and lucere, to be light or clear, to shine, from ua, 
lucis, light.] Shining between. [Rare. Bailey. 
In/ter-liide (53), n. [From Lat. inter, between, and 
ludus, play, from ludere, to play, interludere, to play 
between; Fr. interlude, L. Lat. interludium.] 

1. An entertainment exhibited on the stage be- 
tween the acts of a play, or between the play and 
the afterpiece, to amuse the spectators while the 
preparations for a more elaborate performance are 
in progress, 

2. (Mus.) A short piece of instrumental music 
played between the parts of a song; especially, in 
church music, a short passage played by the organist 
between the stanzas of a hymn. 
n/ter-liid/ed, a. Inserted or made as an inter- 

lude; having or containing interludes, 
In/ter-liid/er, n. One who performs in an inter- 
lude. [Rare.] B. Jonson. 
n/ter-lti/en-¢cy, n. [Lat. interdwens, p. pr. of in- 
terluere, to flow between, from inter, between, 
and lwere, to wash, to lave.] A flowing between; 
. water interposed. [Obs. Hale. 
In/ter-lii/nar, ie [Prefix inter, between, and 
in/ter-li/na-ry, lunar; Lat. interlunis.] Be- 
longing to the time when the moon, at or near its 
_ conjunction with the sun, is invisible. Milton, 
In/ter-mar/riage,n. Marriage between two fami- 
_ lies, where each takes one and gives another. 
in/ter-mar/ry, v.t. [imp. & p.p. INTERMARRIED } 
p. pr. & vb. n. INTERMARRYING.] To become con- 
nected by a marriage between two of their mem- 
bers;—said of two families, ranks, castes, and the 
like; to marry reciprocally. 

About the middle of the fourth century from the building of 
Rome, it was declared lawful for nobles and plebeians to infer- 
MATT Y« Swift. 

inn/ter-miax/il-la-ry,a. (Anat.) Situated between 
the maxillaries, or upper jaw bones; belonging to 
the intermaxillary ; between the cheek bones. 

In’ter-max/il-la-ry, n. (Anat.) The bone between, 
or forward of, the superior maxillary bones ;— 
called also the tncisive bone. R. Owen. 
n/ter-méan, 7. Something done in the mean time; 
interact. [Obs.] Todd, 
n/ter-me-a/tion, n. [Lat. intermeare, to go or 
pass between, from inter, between, and_meare, to 
go, to pass. ] A flowing between. [Obs.] Bailey. 

In/ter-méd/dle, v. i. [imp. & p. p. INTERMEDDLED } 
p.pr.& vb.n. INTERMEDDLANG.| To meddle in the 
affairs of others, in which one has no concern; to 
meddle officiously; to interpose or interfere im- 
properly; to mix or meddle with. : 

The practice of Spain has been, by warand by conditions of 
treaty, to intermeddle with foreign states, Bacon. 

Syn.—To interpose; interfere. See INTERPOSE. 


In/ter-méd/dle, v. ¢. To cause to become inter- 
posed or mingled; to mix. [Rare.] Spenser. 
n/ter-méd/dler, 7. One who meddles with, or 
intrudes into, business which does not concern him. 
n/ter-méd/dle-séme, a. Inclined or disposed to 
intermeddle. 
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INTERMEDDLESOMENESS 


In/ter-méd/dle-séme-ness, 7. 
being intermeddlesome. 

Kntermeéde (in‘ter-mad’), n. [Fr., It. intermezzo, 
Sp. & It. intermedio ; Lat. inter, between, and medi- 
us, being in the middle or midst.] An interlude; 
a short musical dramatic piece, usually of a bur- 
lesque character. 

In/ter-mé@/di-a-cy, n. [Eng. intermediate, q. v.] 
Interposition; intervention. [Lare.] Derham. 

In/ter-mé@/di-al (77), a. [Prefix inter, between, 
and medial; Lat. intermedius.] Lying between; 


The quality of 


intervening; intervenient; intermediate. ‘* Jnter- 
medial colors.” Evelyn. 
In/ter-mé/di-an, a. Lying between; interme- 
diate. [Obs.] Blount. 
In/ter-mé/di-a-ry (44), a. [Fr. intermédiaire, Lat. 
intermedius, from inter, between, and medius, the 

middle or midst. ] 
1. Lying between; intermediate; as, an interme- 
diary project. Wade. 
2. Cin.) Intermediate in position between the 


planes on an edge and those on the angle; —said of 
the secondary planes on crystals. 
n/ter-mé/di-a-ry, . That which lies between, or 
is intermediate, 

They [senates] have been instruments, but never interme- 
diaries. Landor. 

in/ter-mé@/di-ate, a. [Prefix inter, between, and 
mediate; Fr. intermédiat, It. & Sp. intermedio, Lat. 
intermedius. See supra.] Lying or being in the 
middle place or degree between two extremes; in- 
tervening; interposed; interjacent; as, an inter- 
mediate space between hills or rivers; intermediate 
colors. 

Intermediate state (Theol.), the state or condition of 
the soul between the death and resurrection of the body. 
— Intermediate terms (AMath.), the terms of a progression 
or series between the first and the last, which are called 
the extremes ; the means. 

In/ter-mé/di-ate, v. 7. To come between; to inter- 
vene; to interpose. Milton. 
n/ter-mé/di-ate-ly, adv. By way of intervention. 
n/ter-mé/di-a/tion, n. Intervention ; common 
means. Burke. 
Pee ale tor, n. Amediator between parties. 

‘ter-mé/di-tim, 7. [Prefix inter, between, and 
medium ; Lat. intermedium, from intermedius. See 
INTERMEDIARY. ] 

1. Intermediate space. [Mare.] 

2. An intervening agent or instrument. 

In/ter-mé1l, v. ¢. or i. [Prefix inter, between, and 
mell; Fr. entreméler.] ‘To intermix or intermeddle. 

Obs. Marston. 

In-tér/ment, 2. fing. inter, q. v.; Fr. interre- 
ment.) The act of depositing a dead body in the 
earth; burial; sepulture; inhumation. 
n/ter-mén/tion, v. t. To mention among other 
things; toinclude. [Obs.] 

‘ter-méss,7. A short service coming between 
the parts of a longer or principal one; an interme- 
diate or intervening service. Le] Evelyn. 
n/ter-mt =! zo (-med/zo), n. [It. See INTERMEDE. ] 
(Mfus.) An interlude; an intermede, See InTER- 
MEDE. 

In/ter-mi/ciate, v. i. To shine between or among. 

Obs.) Blount. 

thv/tersmi-ea/tion, ». [Lat. intermicare, to glitter 
among, from inter, between, and micare, to glit- 
ter.] A shining between or among. [fare.] 
n/ter-mi-gra/tion, n. Reciprocal migration; re- 
moval from one country to another by men or tribes 
which take the place each of the other. 

In-tér/mi-na-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and termi- 
nable; Fr. & Sp. interminable, It. interminabdile, 
Lat. interminabilis.] Without termination; admit- 
ting no limit; boundless; endless; as, interminable 
space or duration; interminable sufferings. 

Syn.—Boundless; endless; limitless; illimitable; im- 
measurable; infinite; unbounded; unlimited. 


In-tér/imi-na-ble, 7, The Deity, as being confined 


by no limits. Milton. 
See ete blemess, n. The state of being end- 
ess. 


In-téxr/mina-bly, adv. Without end or limit. 

In-tér’/minate, a. [Lat. interminatus, from in, 
not, and terminatus, p. p. of terminare, to termi- 
nate; It. interminato, Sp. interminado, Fr. inter- 
miné.| Unbounded; unlimited; endless; as, inter~- 
minate sleep. 

In-té7/mi-nate, v. t. [Lat. interminare, intermi- 
nari, from inter, between, and minare, minari, to 
threaten.] To menace; to threaten. { Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

In-tér/mi-na/tion, n. [Lat. interminatio, from 
interminare, interminart, See supra.] A menace 


or threat. [Obs.] Hail. 
n/ter-mine/’, v.¢, To intersect or penetrate with 
mines. [Obs.] Drayton. 


n/ter-min/gle (-ming/gl), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. IN- 
TERMINGLED; p. pr. & vb. n, INTERMINGLING.] 
To mingle or mix together ; to put with other things, 
‘‘ A field where tares ... do grow intermingled with 
good corn.” Hooker. 
n/ter-min/gle, v. i. To be mixed or incorporated. 

‘ter-mise,n, [Lat. inter, between, and mittere, 
missum, to send.] Interference; interposition; in- 
tervention. [0Obs.] Bacon, 
n/ter-mis/sion (-mish/un), ». [Lat. intermissio, 
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Fr. intermission, Pr. intermissio, Sp. intermision, 
It. intermissione. See INTERMIT.] 
1. The act or the state of intermitting; the state 
of being neglected or disused; disuse. [ Obs.] B. Jon. 
2. Cessation for a time; an intervening period of 
time ; a temporary pause ; as, to labor without 
intermission; service or business will begin after 
an intermission of one hour. 
Rest or intermission none I find. Milton. 


3. (Med.) The temporary cessation or subsidence 
of a fever; the space of time between the parox- 
ysms of a disease. Jntermission is an entire cessa- 
tion, as distinguished from remission, or abatement 
of fever, 

Syn.— Cessation; interruption ; interval; pause; stop; 
rest. See CESSATION. 

in/ter-mis/sive, a. [See INTERMIT.] Coming by 
fits, or after temporary cessations; not continual; 
alternating. Howell, 

in/ter-mit’, v. t.  [imp. & p. p. INTERMITTED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. INTERMITTING.] [Lat. intermittere, 
from inter, between, and mittere, to send; It. inter- 
mettere, Sp. intermitir, O. Fr. entremettre.] To 
cause to cease for a time; to interrupt; to suspend, 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
‘That needs must light on this ingratitude. Shak. 

In/ter-mit’, v. 7. To cease for a time; to go off at 
intervals, as a fever. 

Intermitting or intermittent springs, springs which flow 
at intervals, not apparently dependent upon rain or 
drought. They owe their intermittent action to their 
being connected with natural reservoirs in hills or moun- 
tains by passages having the form of a siphon, the water 
beginning to flow when it has accumulated so as to fill 
the upper part of the siphon, and ceasing when, by run- 
ning through it, it has fallen below the orifice of the upper 
part of the siphon in the reservoir. 

In/ter-mit/tent, a. [Lat. intermittens, p. pr. of 
intermittere : Fr. intermittent, It. intermittente, Sp. 
intermitente.] Ceasing at intervals; as, an inter- 

_ mittent fever. 

In/ter-anit/tent, . (Med.) A discase which en- 
tirely subsides or ceases at certain intervals;—a 

_ term particularly applied to the ague and fever. 

In/ter-nit/ting-ly, adv. With intermissions; at 


intervals. 
n/ter-mix’, 7. ¢. [Prefix inter and mix; Lat. in- 
termiscere.] To mix together; to intermingle, 


In yonder spring of roses, intermixed 
With myrtle, find what to redress till noon. Dilton. 
hnn/ter-mix/, v. i. [imp. & p. Pp. INTERMIXED (in/- 
ter-nikst’); p. pr. & vb. n. INTERMIXING.] To be 
mixed together; to be intermingled. 
m/ter-mix’ed-ly, adv. In the way of mixture, 
In/ter-mixt/iire (53), n. 1. A mass formed by mixt- 
ure; amass of ingredients mixed. 

2. Admixture; something additional mingled in 
a mass. 

In this height of impiety there wanted not an intermiature 

_ of levity and folly. Bacon. 
In/ter-mo-bil/i-ty,n. [Prefix inter and mobility.] 
Capacity of things to move among themselves; as, 
the intermobility of the particles of matter. 
n/ter-mo-dill/ion (-mo-dil/yun), n. (Arch.) The 
_ Space between two modillions. 
In/ter-mén/tane, a. [Lat. inter, between, and 
montanus, belonging to a mountain ; from mons, 
montis, mountain.] Between mountains; as, inter- 
montane soil. Meuse. 
n/ter-mtin/dane, a. ([Lat. inter, between, and 
mundanus, mundane, from mundus, the world.]} 
Being between worlds, or between orb and orb. 
“Intermundane spaces.” Locke. 
In/ter-miin/di-an, a. Intermundane. [Obs.] 
In/ter-mii/ral, a. ar inter, between, and mu- 
ral; Lat. intermuralis.| Lying between walls. 
En/ter-miire’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. INTERMURED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. Nn. INTERMURING.] [Lat. inter, between, 
and murus, wall.) To wallin; to inclose. [Obs.] 
Her bosom yet is intermured with ice. Ford. 
In/ter-miis/eu-lar, a. [Prefix inter, between, and 
muscular ; It. intermuscolare, Fr. intermusculaire. } 
Between the muscles. 
In/ter-mu-ta’tion, . Interchange; mutual or 
_ reciprocal change. 
ee ne a. Mutual. [0Obs.] Daniel. 
n/ter-miit/u-al-ly, adv. Mutually ;—apleonasm, 
[ Obs.] Daniel. 
In-térn/, a. (Lat. internus, It. & Sp. interno, Fr, 
interne,| Internal. [Obs.] Howell. 
In-t@rne!/,». That which is within; interior. ‘‘ Most 
interior of the interne.” E. B. Browning. 
In-t@ér/nal, a. [Lat. internus. See supra.) 

1. Inward; interior; being within any limit or 
surface; not external; derived from, or dependent 
on, the object itself; as, the internal parts of a body, 
of a bone, or of the earth; internal peace; the 
internal evidence of the divine origin of the Scrip- 
tures. 

2. Pertaining to its own affairs or interests ; espe- 
cially, said of a country, domestic, as opposed to 
Soreign ; as, internal trade ; internal troubles or war. 

3. Intrinsic; real; as, the internal rectitude of 
actions. 

4. Pertaining to the heart. 

With our Savior, internal purity is every thing. 

Internal angle. (Geom.) See INTERIOR. 


Paley. 











INTERPILASTER 


In/‘ter-nali-ty, n. The state or condition of being 
internal or within ; interiority. 
In-tér/nal-ly, adv. 1. Inwardly; within the body; 
beneath the surface, 
2. Hence, mentally; spiritually. 
In/ter-na/tion-al Sista bion-ald: a. [Prefix inter, 
between, and national; Fr. international, Sp. in- 
ternacional.] Pertaining to the relations of two or 
more nations; as, international law. 
In/ter-nii/tion-aList, mn. One who advocates the 
principles of international law. 
n/ter-na/tion-al-ize, v.t, To make international; 
to cause to affect or pertain to the mutual relations 
of two or more nations; as, to internationalize a war. 
In’ter-ni/tion-al-ly, adv. In a manner affecting 
the mutual relations or interests of nations. 
In/ter-né@/ci-a-ry (-né/shi-), ) a. [From Lat. wter- 
n/ter-né¢/i-nal, mecare, to kill, to 
In/ter-né/¢ine, slaughter, from in- 
ter, between, and necare, to kill.] Mutually de- 
structive; deadly; destructive. 
Internecine quarrels, horrible tumults, stained the streets 
with blood. Motley. 
In/ter-né/cion (-n@/shun), ». [Lat. internecio, Sp. 
internecion. See supra.] Mutual slaughter or de- 
struction. [Obs.] Hale. 
n/ter-ne/cive, a. [Lat. internecivus. See supra.] 
_ Killing; tending to kill, Carlisle. 
In/ter-née/tion (-ntk/shun), n. [Lat. internectere, 
to bind together, to bind up, from inter, between, 
and nectere, to tic, fasten.] Connection. [Obs.] 
Mountague. 
in/ter-neii/ral, a. (Ostcology.) Situated between 
the neural processes or spines. Owen. 
n/ter-node, n. [Lat. internodium, from inter, be- 
tween, and nodus, knot; It. & Sp. internodio, Fr. 
entrenwud.] (Bot.) The space between two nodes 
or points of the stem from which the leaves arise. 
Lindley. 
Intervening between nodes or 


[Lat, inter, be- 


In/ter-n0/di-al, a, 
joints. 
n/ter-ntin/cial (-ntin/shal), a. 
tween, and newncius, messenger. ] 

1. Pertaining to an internuncio. 

2. (Physiol.) Pertaining to, resembling, or pos- 
sessing the function of the nervous system as com- 
municating between different parts of the body. 

Carpenter. 

In/ter-niin/ci-o (-ntin/shi-o), Lat. internun- 
n/ter-ntin/ci-ts (ntin/shi-is), cius, from inter, 
between, and nunctws, messenger; It. internunzio, 
Sp. tnternuncio, Fr. internonce. ] 

1. A messenger between two parties. Johnson. 

2. The pope’s representative at republics and 
small courts, distinguished from the nwncio who 
represented the pope at the court of emperors and 
kings. 

iS" This title was formerly given to the Austrian en- 
voy at Constantinople. 

In/ter-0/ce-An/ie (-d/she-An/ik), a. [Prefix inter, 
between, and ocean.) Between oceans; as, inter- 
oceanic communication. 
n/ter-de/ti-lar, a, [Lat. infer, between, and ocu- 
lus, eye.] Between the eyes; as, the interocular 
distance; situated between the eyes; as, the an- 
tenne of some insects are interocular. 

Iin/ter-6r-bi/tal, a. Having a position between 
the orbits, as of the eyes. 
n/ter-é6s’eu-lant, a. See OSCULANT. 

In/ter-3s/se-al, a. [Prefix inter, between, and 

In/ter-6s/se-oits, osseous; It. interosseo, Sp. 
interoseo, Fr. interosseux, from Lat. inter, between, 
and os, ossis, bone.] Situated between bones; as, 

_ an interosseous ligament, 

In/ter-pale’, v. ¢. 1. To place pales between or 
among; to separate by pales. 

2. To interweave or interlace, 

Tniter pause, n. A pause or cessation between. 

In/ter-péal’, /v.t. [Lat. & It. interpellare, Sp. in- 

In/ter-pél’, terpelar, Fy. interpeller.] [Obs.] 

1. To interrupt, disturb, or break in upon, 
Iam interpelled by many businesses. Howell. 


2. Hence, to interfere with; to urge in the way 
of intercession. 
n/ter-pel_la/tion, n, pis. interpellatio, It. inter- 
pellaxione, Sp. interpelacion, Fr. interpellation.] 
The act of interpelling; as, (a.) The act of inter- 
rupting; interruption. ‘‘ Continual interpellations.” 
Bp. Hall. (b.) The act of interfering, interposing, 
or interceding; interposition; intercession. ‘‘ Ac- 
cepted by his interpellation and intercession in the 
acts and offices of Christ.” Bp. Taylor. 
In/ter-pén/e-trate, v. ¢, [Prefix tter and pene- 
trate.} To penetrate between other substances, 
n/texr-pén/e-trate, v. i. To penetrate within or 
between substances. 
n/ter-pén/e-tra/tion, n. The act of penetrating 
within or between other substances. 
n/ter-pén/e-tra-tive, a. Penetrating among or 
between other substances, 
n/ter-pét/al-a-ry, a. (Prefix inter and petal.] 
(Bot.) Having a position between the petals of a 


n. 


flower. 

eee olan, a, (Bot.) Being between pet 
oles. 

n/ter-pi-las/ter, n. [Prefix inter and pilaster] 
(Arch.) The interval between two pilasters. Limes. 
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asked, and is not thanked for his pains, and who, as the 
feeling of the word implies, had no business there; while 
interposition is employed to express the friendly, peace- 
making mediation of one whom the act well became, and 
who, even if he was not specially invited thereunto, is 
still thanked for what he has done. How real an increase 
is itin the wealth and capabilities of a language thus to 
have discriminated such words as these, and to be able to 
express acts outwardly the same by different words, as 
we would praise or blame them!” Trench. 
In’ter-pose’, v.i. 1. To step in between parties at 
variance; to mediate; as, the prince interposed and 
made peace. 
2. To put in by way of interruption. 
But, interposes Eleutherius, this objection may be made 


INTERRUPTIVELY 


2. Any period during which the executive branch 
of a government is suspended or interrupted, wheth- 
er by vacancy of offices or a change of the govern- 
ment. ; 

In'ter-reign’ pcan inte n. [Lat. interregnum, 


INTERPLACE 


In/ter-place’, v. ¢. To place between. Daniel. 
In/ter-plan/et-a-ry, a. [Prefix inter, between, 
and planet.] Between the planets; as, the inter- 
planetary spaces. Boyle. 
In/ter-play, n. [Prefix inter and play.] Mutual 
_ action or influence; interaction. 
in/ter-pléad’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. INTERPLEADED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INTERPLEADING. See PLEAD.] 
[Prefix inter and plead.] (Law.) To discuss or try 
a point incidentally happening, before the principal 
cause can be tried; to try between themselves, as 
the claimants in an interpleader. [Also enterplead.] 
in/ter-pléad/er, 7. 1. One who interpleads. 
2. (Law.) A proceeding devised to enable a per- 


Fr. interregne.] An interregnum. ‘acon. 
{n-tér/rer, n. [From Eng. inter.] One who inters. 
In/ter-réx, n._ [Lat. inter, between, and rex, king; 

It. interrege, interré, Sp. interrei, Fr. interroi.) A 

regent; a magistrate that governs during an inter- 

regnum. 
In-tér/ro-gate, v.t. [imp.& p. p. INTERROGATED ; 

p. pr. & vb. n. INTERROGATING.|] [Lat. interro- 

gare, interrogatum, from inter, between, and 70- 


son, of whom the same debt, duty, or thing is against almost any hypothesis. Boyle. gare, to ask; It. interrogare, Sp. & Pr. interrogar, 
claimed adversely by two or more parties, to com-| Fyrtex-pdse, n. Interposal. [Obs.] Spenser. Fr. interroger.}_ To question formally; to examine 
pel them to litigate the right or title between them- in/ter-pos/er, n. One who interposes; a mediator by asking questions; as, to interrogate a witness. 
selves, and thereby to relieve himself from the suits _ or agent between parties. 3 Shak. Syn.—To question; inquire; ask. See QuEsTION. 


which they might otherwise bring against him. In/ter-pds/it, n. [Lat. interpositus, neut. inter- | In-tér/ro-gate, v. i. To ask questions; to inquire; 





In/ter-plédge’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INTERPLEDGED 5 |" positum, p. p. of interponere. See supra.] A place} to ask. acon. 
cee ae & He ON ar pepe oie ea and| “Of deposit between one commercial city or country In-tér/ro-gate, n. A question; an interrogatory. 
pledge.| To give and take as Pee eaut and SOM SE tetfan) (Lat. int 7 I eed : : ¢ on Bp. a l. 

; 7 o ant. | Ty/tex-po-si/tiom (-po-zish/un), n. _[Lat. interpo- | In-tér/ro-ga-tee’, n. One who is interrogated or 

in/ter-point/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. INTERPOINTED 5 | “sitio, Fry, interposition, Pr. interpozicio, Sp. inter- questions, [Rare.] E 


p. pr. & vb. Nn. INTERPOINTING.] [Prefix inter and 
point.) To point; to distinguish by stops or marks ; 
to punctuate. ‘ 

In-tér’/po-late,v.t. [imp. & p. p. INTERPOLATED ; 

p. pr. & vb. n. DergpoL eter [Lat. interpolare, 
interpolatum, from inter, between, and polire, to 
polish; It. interpolare, Sp. & Pr. interpolar, Fr. in- 
terpoler.]} 

1. To renew; to begin again; to carry on with 
intermission; as, a succession of interpolated mo- 
tions. [Obs.] 

2. To insert, as a spurious word or passage in a 
manuscript or book; to add a spurious word or 
passage to the original; to foist in, 

The Athenians were put in possession of Salamis by an- 
other law, which was cited by Solon, or, as some think, inter- 
polated by him for that purpose. ope. 

3. To alter or corrupt by the insertion of foreign 
matter; especially, to change, as a book or text, by 
the insertion of matter that is new or foreign to the 
purpose of the author. 

4. (Math.) To fill up intermediate terms of, as of 
a series, according to the law of the series; to intro- 
duce, as a number or quantity, in a partial series, 
according to the law of that part of the series. 
In-tér/po-1a/ted, p. a. 1. Inserted or added to the 
original; foisted in; changed. 

2. (Math.) Having had the necessary interpola- 
tions made; as, an interpolated table; introduced 


In-tér’pret, v. t. 


posicion, It. interposizione. See INTERPOSE.] 

1. A being, placing, or coming between; inter- 
vention; as, the interposition of the Baltic Sea be- 
tween Germany and Sweden. 

2. Intervenient agency; as, the interposition of 
the magistrate in quieting sedition. 

3. Mediation; agency between parties; as, by the 
interposition of a common friend, the parties have 
been reconciled. 

4. Any thing interposed. Milton. 


In/ter-pos/ire (-pozh/ur), x. Interposal. [Obs.] 


Mountague. 
[imp. & p. p. INTERPRETED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. INTERPRETING.] ([Fr. interpréter, Pr. 
& Sp. interpretar, It. interpretare, Lat. interpre- 
tari, from interpres, interpreter. ] 

1. To explain the meaning of; to expound; to 
translate into intelligible or familiar terms; to de- 
cipher; to define;— applied to language, and the 
like; as, to interpret the Hebrew language to an 
Englishman. 

immanuel, which, being interpreted, is, God with us. 

Matt, i. 23. 

8. To explain or unfold the intent or reasons of; 
to free from mystery or obscurity; to make clear; 
to unfold; to unravel; to explain; to define ; — ap- 
plied to visions, dreams, enigmas, and the like. 


And Pharaoh told them his dreams; but there was none 
that could interpret them unto Pharaoh. Gen. xli. 8. 


In-tér/ro-ga’tion, n. [Lat. interrogatio, Fr. in- 
terrogation, Pr. interrogatio, Sp. interrogacion, It. 
interrogazione. | ‘ 

, 1. The act of questioning; examination by ques- 
ions. 

2. A question put; an inquiry. 

3. A point, mark, or sign, thus [?], indicating 
that the sentence immediately preceding it is a ques- 
tion; — used also to express doubt, or to mark a 
qe 3;— called also interrogation point ; as, ‘‘ Does 

ob serve God for naught?” 

(=~ In works printed in the Spanish language this 
mark is not only placed at the end of an interrogative 
sentence, but is also placed, inverted, as thus [4 ], at the 
beginning, in order that the reader may at once perceive 
that the sentence is a question. 

in’/ter-rig/a-tive, a. [Lat. interrogativus, It. & 
Sp. interrogativo, Pr. enterrogatiu, Fr. interroga- 
tif.] Denoting a question; expressed in the form 
of a question; as, an interrogative phrase or sen- 


tence. 

In/ter-rig/a-tive,n. (Gram.) A word used in ask- 

_ ing questions; as, who? what? which? why? 

In/ter-r6g/a-tive-ly, adv. In the form of a ques- 
tion. 

In-tér’ro-ga/tor, n. [Lat., It. interrogatore, Sp. 
interrogador, Fr. interrogateur.] One who asks 
questions; a questioner. 

In/ter-rbg/a-to-ry (50), n. [Fr. interrogatoire, Pr. 


or determined by interpolation; as, interpolated 
.~ quantities or numbers. 
in/ter-po-la/tion, n. [Lat. interpolatio, Fr. inter- 


In-tér’pret-a-ble, a. [Fr. interprétable, Pr. & Sp. 
interpretable, It. interpretabile, Lat. interpreta- 
bilis.| Admitting of interpretation; capable of be- 


interrogatori, Sp. & It. interrogatorio, L. Lat. in- 
terrogatorium.] A question or inquiry. 


polation, Pr. interpolacio, Sp. interpolacion, It. 
interpolazione. | 

1. The act of foisting a word or passage into a 
manuscript or book. 

2. A spurious word or passage inserted in the 
genuine writings of an author. 

Bentley wrote a letter... upon the scriptural glosses in our 
present copies of Hesychius, which he considered interpola- 
tions from a later hand. De Quincey. 

3. (Math.) The method or operation of finding 
from a few given terms of a series, as of numbers or 
observations, other intermediate terms in conformi- 
ty with the law of the series. 

In-tér’/po-la/tor, 7. pial, Fr. interpolateur, Sp. 

interpolador.] ne who interpolates, or foists into 
a book or manuscript spurious words or passages ; 
one who adds something to genuine writings. 


In-tér’/pre-ta/tion, n. 


ing interpreted or explained. 


In-tér/pre-ta-ment, 7. The same as INTERPRETA- 


Milton. 
[Fr. interpretation, Pr. in- 
terpretacio, Sp. interpretacion, It. interpretazione, 
Lat. interpretatio.] 

1. The act of interpreting; explanation of what is 
unintelligible, not understood, or not obvious; trans- 
lation; version; construction; as, the interpretation 
of a difficult passage in an author, or of a dream, 
enigma, &c. 

Look how we can, or sad or merrily, 
Interpretation will misquote our looks. Shak. 

2. The sense given by an interpreter ; exposition, 
or explanation rendered; meaning; sense; as, com- 
mentators often give various interpretations of the 


TION. [Obs.] 


In‘ter-riipt/, v. ¢. 


(2 This term, 7 /aw, is most usually applied to a 
question in writing. 


In/ter-rdg/a-to-ry, a. [Lat. interrogatorius, Sp. 


interrogatorio.] Containing a question; express- 
ing a question; as, an interrogatory sentence, 
[imp. & p. p. INTERRUPTED; p. 
pr. & vb. Nn. INTERRUPTING.] [Lat. interrumpere, 
interruptum, from inter, between, and rumpere, to 
break; It. interrompere, Sp. interromper, inter- 
rumpir, Fr. interrompre. 

1. To break into or between; to stop or hinder 
by breaking in upon the course or progress of; to 
interfere with the current or motion of; as, a fall of 
rain interrupted our journey. 

Do not interrupt me in my course. Shak. 

2. To divide; to separate; to break the even sur- 
face or uniform succession or order of; as, the road 


same passage of Scripture and other ancient writ- 
ings. 

3. The power of explaining. Bacon. 

4. (Math.) The act or process of applying gen- 
eral principles or formule to the explanation of the 
results obtained in special cases. Math. Dict. 

In-tér’/pre-ta/tive, a. [L. Lat. interpretativus, It., 

Sp., & Pg. interpretativo, Pr. interpretatiu, Fr. in- 
terprétatif. } 

1. Designed or fitted to explain. 
lexicography.” 

2. Collected or known by interpretation. 


In/ter-pdVish, v.t. [imp. &p.p. INTERPOLISHED ; 
p. pr. &.vb. n, INTERPOLISHING.] To polish be- 
tween. 
n/ter-pone’, v. t. [Lat. interponere, from inter, 
between, and ponere, to place; Sp. interponer, entre- 
poner, It. interporre. Cf. Iv rExPosed To set or 

~ insert between. [Raz'e.] 

In/ter-p0/nent, 7. One who, or that which, inter- 
poses; an interposer. 
n/ter-p0s/al (-pdz/al), n. [From interpose.] 

1. The act of interposing; interposition; inter- 


was not interrupted by a single hill, 

In/ter-riipt’, a. [Lat. interruptus, p. p. of inter- 
rumored Broken; containing a chasm; inter- 
rupted. [0Obs.] Milton. 

in/ter-ript/ed, p. a. 1. Broken; intermitted. 

2. (Bot.) Irregular; — said of any arrangement 
whose symmetry is destroyed by local causes, as 
when smaller leaves are interposed among the larger 
ones in a pinnate leaf. 

in/ter-riipt/ed-ly, adv. 
ruptions. 





“ Interpretative 


Johnson. With breaks or inter- 


geebee jee Rath meas hieieis An interpretative siding with heretics. | Hammond. 1 ae eee Ban sene pinnate with small at 
nitex-poge’, 0.4. [imp. & p. p-INTERFOSED ; p.pr. | Ta-téx/pre-ta/tively, ade. In| en interpretative | qi saptrer, n, One who intarraples in 
& vb. n. INTERPOSING.] [Fr. interposer, Lat. inter- | _ Manner. 9: | In/ter-ritp/tion, n. : 


[Lat. interruptio, Fr. inter- 
ruption, Sp. interrupcion, It. interruzione.] 
1. The act of interrupting, or breaking in upon. 
2. A breach or break, caused by the abrupt in- 
tervention of something foreign; intervention; in- 
terposition; as, an isle separated from the conti- 
nent by the interruption of the sea. [Obs.] Hale. 
Lest the interruption of time cause you to lose the idea of 
one part. Dryden. 
3. Obstruction caused by breaking in upon any 
course, current, progress, or motion; stop; hin- 


In-tér/pret-er, n. One who explains or expounds; 

_ an expositor; a translator. 

In/ter-piine/tion, n. [Lat. interpunctio, from in- 
terpungere, interpunctum, to interpoint, from in- 
ter, between, and pungere, to point; It. interpun- 
zione, Sp. interpunccion.] The making of points 
between sentences or parts of a sentence; punctua- 
tion. 
n/ter-ra/di-al, a. [Lat. inter, between, and ra- 
dius, ray.) Between the radii, or rays. 
n/ter-re-¢éive’,v.t. To receive between or with- 


ponere, interpositum. See INTERPONE. | 
1. To place between; as, to interpose a body be- 
tween the sun and the earth. 
2. To thrust in; to intrude, as an obstruction, 
interruption, or inconvenience. 
What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night? Shak. 
_ 3. To offer, as aid or services, for relief or the ad- 
justment of differences. 


The common Father of mankind seasonably interposed his 





ce eee ee eee Dine Mh Ceere | in, Carlisle.| derance; as, the author has met with many inter- 
es ee ie HOEY ON@} -TDLATEO AGS mediate; interfere; | Im/ter-ré/Sen-cy, n. An interregnum. [Obs.] ruptions in the execution of his work; the speaker 
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of others; he can never inlermeddle without being im. | Uter-rég/num, x. (Lat. inter, between, and reg-| _ 4. Stop; cessation; intermission. “Interruption 
pertinent or officious; nor can he interfere without being | dominion, reign ; It. interregno, Sp. interreino, in the course of our reading. Locke. 


in/ter-ript/ive, a. Tending to interrupt; inter- 
rupting. ‘‘Interruptive forces.” Bushnell. 
n/ter-ript/ive-ly, adv. By interruption; so as 
to interrupt. 


Fr. interrégne. See REIGN.) 

1. The time in which a throne is vacant between 
the death or abdication of a king and the accession 
of his successor. 


liable to the same charge, unless he has rights which are 
interfered with. ‘In our practical use, interference is 
something offensive. It is the pushing in of himself be- 
tween two parties on the part of a third who was not 
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INTERSCAPULAR 


by ter-sekp’a-lar, a. (Prefix inter, between, and 
scapular ; Fr. interscapulaire, It, interscapolare.] 
(Anat.) Situated between the shoulder-blades. 
n/ter-sgénd/ent, a. (Math.) Having exponents 
which are radical quantities ; — said of certain pow- 
ers; as, @/2, or & Ja. 
Interscendent series, a series whose terms are inter- 


scendent quantities. Hutton. 
In/ter-scgind’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INTERSCINDED ; 
p. pr. & vb, n. INTERSCINDING.] | [Lat. inter- 


scindere, from inter, between, and scindere, to cut, 

rend.] ‘To cut off. 

n/ter-seribe’,v.¢t. [imp. & p. p. INTERSCRIBED ; 

p. pr. & vb. Nn. INTERSCRIBING.] [Lat. interscribe- 

re, from inter, between, and scribere, to write.] 

To write between. 

n/ter-sé/eant, a. 

tersecare; It. intersecante, 

into parts; crossing. 
n/ter-stet’, v. t. [Lat. intersecare, intersectum, 
from inter, between, and secare, to cut; It. inter- 
secare, Sp. intersecar.} To cut into or between; to 
cut or cross mutually; to divide into parts; as, the 
ecliptic intersects the equator. 

In/ter-séet’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. INTERSECTED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. INTERSECTING.] To cut into one an- 
other; to meet and cross each other; as, the point 
where two lines intersect. 
n/ter-sée/tiom (-stk/shun), ». [Lat. intersectio, 
Fr. intersection, Sp. interseccion, It. intersezione.] 

1. The act or state of intersecting. 
2. (Geom.) The point or line in which two lines 
or two planes cut each other. 

n/ter-sée/tion-al, a. Pertaining to, or formed by, 

intersections. 

n/ter-stm/i-niate, v. ¢. [Prefix inter, between, 

among, and seminate; Lat. interseminare.] To sow 

between or among. [Obs.] 

n/ter-strt’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. INTERSERTED ; p. 

pr. & vb. nN. INTERSERTING.] [Lat. interserere, 

intersertum, from inter, between, and serere, to 
join, weave; It. interserire, Sp. interserir.] To set 
or put in between other things. [Obs.] Brerewood. 

In/ter-str/tion (-str/shun), n. [See supra.] The 
act of interserting, or that which is interserted; an 
insertion. oe or Hammond, 
n/ter-sét’, v. ¢. To set or place between or among, 

In/ter-shick’, v. t. To give a mutual shock to. 

Daniel. 

In/ter-sd/cial, a. Pertaining to intercourse or as- 
sociation; belonging to the mutual relations of per- 
sons in society; social. 

In/‘ter-sdm/ni-otis, @. Between the times of sleep- 
ing; in an interval of wakefulness. [Vare.] 

In/ter-sour’, v. ¢. To mix something sour with. 
[Rare.] Daniel. 

In/ter-spage, n. A space between other things; in- 
tervening space. Hacket. 

In/ter-speech, ». A speech interposed between 
others. Blount. 

In/ter-spérse’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INTERSPERSED 
(in/ter-sptrst’); p. pr. & vb. n. INTERSPERSING. ] 
[Lat. interspergere, interspersum, from inter, be- 
tween, among, and spargere, to scatter; It. inter- 
spergere.] To scatter or set here and there; as, to 
intersperse shrubs among trees. 
n/ter-spér/sion (-sp@r/shun), n. The act of inter- 
spersing, scattering, or setting here and there. 
n/ter-spi/nal, a. [Prefix inter, between, and 
n/ter-spi/notis, spine.] (Anat.) Lying between 
the processes of the spine. 
n/ter-spi-ra/tion, n. Inspiration at separate 
times, or at intervals. [Obs.] Bp. Hall, 

In/ter-state, a. Pertaining to the mutual relations 
of, or existing between, different states. Story. 
n/ter-stél/lar, a. [Prefix inter, between, 
n/ter-stél/la-ry, among, and stellar, stellary, 
q.v.; Fr. interstellaire.| Situated beyond the so- 
lar system, or among the stars, Bacon. 

In/ter-sti¢e, or In-tér/sti¢ge (Synop., § 130), n. 

[Lat. interstitium, from inter, between, and_ sis- 

tere, stiti, to stand; Fr. interstice, Sp. intersticio, 

It. interstizio.] 

1. That which intervenes between one thing and 
another; especially, an empty space between things 
closely set, or the parts which compose a body; a 
hole; an interval. 

2. An interval of time between one act and an- 
other. [Obs. and rare.) Ayliffe. 

n/ter-stinet/ive, a. [Lat. interstinguere, inter- 

stinctum, to separate, divide, from inter, between, 
and stinguere, to quench, extinguish.] Distinguish- 
ing. [Obs.] Wallis. 

In/ter-sti/tial (-stYsh/al), a. Pertaining to, or con- 
taining, interstices. 

In/ter-sti’tiom (-stYsh/un), m. An intervening pe- 
riod of time; interval. [Obs.] Gower, 
n/ter-strat/i-fi-ea/tion, n. (Geol.) The state of 
being stratified among or between other layers or 
strata. Dana. 

In/ter-strit/i-fied ({n‘ter-strit/L-fid), a. (Geol.) 
Stratified among or between other bodies; as, inter- 
stratified rocks or deposits. 
n/ter-talk’ (-tawk’), v. 7. 


(Lat. intersecans, p. pr. of in- 
See infra.] Dividing 


‘ 


To exchange conversa- 


tion. pee] Carew. 
In/ter-tan’/gle (-ting’gl), v.¢. To intertwist; to 
entangle. Beau. § Fl. 
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In/ter-téx’, v. t. [Lat. intertexere.] To intertwine; 
to weave or bind together. [Obs.] 
Lilies and roses, flowers of either sex, 
The bright bride’s path, embellished more than thine, 
With light of love this pair doth intertex. B. Jonson. 
{n/ter-téxt/iire (-tékst/yyr), m. The act of inter- 
weaving, or the state of things interwoven. ‘ Knit 
in nice intertexture.” Coleridge. 
n/ter-tie, n. (Carp.) A short timber framed be- 
tween two upright posts, in order to tie them to- 
gether ; — called also interduce. 


n/ter-tis/stied (-tish/shud), a. [Prefix inter and 


tissued.] Wrought with joint tissue. Everest. 
n/ter-traf/fie, n. Traffic between two or morc; 
mutual trade. Bacon. 


n/ter-train-spie/ii-ots, a. 
or between. [are. 

n/ter-trt/go, n. (Lat., from inter, among, be- 
tween, and terere, tritwm, to rub.) (Med.) A rub- 
bing, chafing, or irritation of the skin; especially, 
an erasion or excoriation of the skin between folds, 
as in fat or neglected children, Dunglison. 
n/ter-trép/ie-al, a. [Prefix inter, between, and 

_ tropical.| Situated between the tropics. J. Morse. 

In/ter-ti’/bu-lar, a. [Prefix inter, between, and 
tubular.| Between tubes; as, the intertubular cells. 
n/ter-twine’,v.¢. [imp.& p. p. INTERTWINED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INTERTWINING.] [Prefix inter and 
twine.] 'To unite by twining or twisting one with 
another. Milton. 

In/ter-twine, v.i. To be twined or twisted to- 

. gether; to become mutually involved or enfolded. 

In/ter-twime’, n. The act of intertwining, or the 

_ State of being intertwined. 

in/ter-twin/ing-ly, adv. 
ing intertwined. 
n/ter-twist’, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. INTERTWISTED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INTERTWISTING.] To twist one with 

~ another. 

in/ter-twist/ing-ly, adv. By intertwisting, or be- 

_ ing intertwisted. 

In/ter-val, n.  [Lat. intervallum, from inter, be- 
tween, and vallum, an earthen wall set with pali- 
sades, from vallus, stake, palisade; Fr, intervalle, 
It. intervallo, Sp. intervalo,] 

1. A space between things; a void space inter- 
vening between any two objects; as, an interval be- 
tween two houses or walls, or between two moun- 
tains or hills. 

2. Space of time between any two points or 
events ; as, the interval between the death of 
Charles the First, of England, and the accession of 
Charles the Second. 

3. The space of time between two paroxysms of 
disease, pain, or delirium; remission; as, an inter- 
val of ease, of peace, of reason. 

4. (Mus.) The difference in pitch between any 
two tones. Brande, 

5. A tract of low or plain ground between hills, 
or along the banks of rivers, usually alluvial land, 
enriched by the overflowings of rivers, or by fertil- 
izing deposits of earth from the adjacent hills. 
[In this sense, written also intervale. | 
n/ter-val' lium, n. (Lat.| An interruption. [0bs.] 


Transpicuous within 


By intertwining, or be- 


“He shall laugh without intervallums.” Shak. 
in/ter-wa/ry, v.i. [Prefix inter and vary.] To al- 
_ ter or vary between; to change. Rush. 


in/ter-veined! (in/ter-vand’), a. [Prefix inter and 
veined.) Intersected, as with veins. 
Fair champaign with less rivers interveined. Milton. 
In/ter-véne’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. INTERVENED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. INTERVENING.] [Lat. intervenire, from 
inter, between, and venire, to come; It. intervenire, 
Fr., Pr., & Sp. intervenir, Pg. intervir.] 

1. To come or be between persons or things; to 
be situated between ; — followed by between ; as, the 
Mediterranean intervenes between Europe and Af- 
rica, 

2. To occur, fall, or come between points of time 
or events; as, the period that intervened between 
the treaty of Ryswick and the treaty of Utrecht. 

3. To happen in a way to disturb, cross, or inter- 
rupt; as, events may intervene to frustrate our pur- 
poses or wishes. 

4. To interpose or undertake an action voluntari- 
ly for another; as, a third party may intervene, and 

_ accept a bill of exchange for another. 
In/ter-véne’, v. t. To come between; to separate ; 
to divide. ‘‘ Self-sown woodlands of birch, alder, 
_ &e., intervening the different estates.” De Quincey. 
In/ter-véne’, n. A coming between; intervention ; 
meeting. [ Obs. ] Wotton. 
n/ter-vén/er, 2. 
n/ter-vén/ien-¢y (-veén/yen-s¥), 7. 
_ interposition. [/tare.] J. Howe, 
In/ter-vén/ient (-vén/yent), a. [Lat. interveniens, 
p. pr. of intervenire. See supra.) Coming or being 
between; intercedent; interposed. [Obs.] Bacon. 
n/ter-vé’ni-ium, n. (Lat. mter, between, and ve- 
na, vein.] (Bot.) The space between the veins, as 
of leaves, occupied by parenchyma, Lindley. 
n/ter-vént/, v. t. [Lat. inter, between, and venire, 
ventum, to come.] ‘To thwart; to obstruct. [Obs.] 
Chapman. 
In/ter-vén/tion, n. [Lat. interventio, Fr. interven- 
tion, Sp. intervencion, It. intervenzione. See supra. ] 
1. The act of intervening; interposition. 
2. Any interference that may affect the interests 


One who intervenes. 
Intervention ; 











INTESTINE 


of others; especially, of one or more states with the 
affairs of another; mediation. 
Let us decide our quarrels at home, without the intervention 
of a foreign power. Temple. 
3. (Civil Law.) The act by which a third person, 
to protect his own interest, interposes and becomes 
y & party to a suit pending between other parties. 
in/ter-vent/or, n. [Lat., from intervenire; Sp. in- 
terventor, Fr. interventeur. See supra.) One who 
intervenes; a mediator; a person anciently desig- 
nated by a church to reconcile parties, and unite 


them in the choice of officers. Coleman. 
n/ter-vén/tie, n. [See supra. Cf. PLARCT | In- 
terposition. [Obs.] Blount. 


n/ter-vért/, v. t. (Lat. intervertere, from inter, 
between, and vertere, to turn.) ‘To turn to another 

_ course, or to another use. [Obs.] Wotton. 

In/texr-vér’te-bral, a, (Anat.) Placed between the 
vertebra. 

In/ter-view, n. [Prefix inter, between, and view ; 
Fr. entrevue.| A mutual sight or view; a meeting; 
— usually a formal meeting for some conference on 
an important subject; hence, a conference, or mu- 
tual communication of thoughts. 

n/ter-vis/i-ble, a. (Surv.) Mutually visible, or 
able to be seen the one from the other;— said of 

_ Stations. 


In/ter-vis/it, v.i. To exchange visits. Evelyn. 
In/ter-vis/it, n. The act of visiting one an- 
In/ter-vis/it-ing,{ other. 


in/ter-vi/tal, a. [Lat. inter, between, and vita, 
life.] Between lives; pertaining to the intermedi- 
ate state, or period between death and the resurrec- 
tion, 
If Sleep and Death be truly one, 
And every spirit’s folded bloom 
Through all its intervital gloom 
a In some long trance shall slumber on. Tennyson. 
In/ter-vo-lii’/tion, n. State of being intervolved. 
in’ter-vdlve/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INTERVOLVED; 
p. pr. & vb, nN. INTERVOLVING.] [Lat. inter, be- 
tween, among, and volvere, to roll,] To involve one 
_ Within another, Milton. 
in/ter-wéeave’, v. ft. Liu. INTERWOVE; /. p. IN- 
TERWOVEN; p. pr. & vb. n. INTERWEAVING. } 

1. To weave together; to intermix or unite in 
texture or construction; as, threads of silk and cot- 
ton interwoven. 

2. To intermix; to set among or together, 

Under the hospitable covert nigh 
Of trees thick interwoven. Milton. 

3. To intermingle; to unite intimately; to con- 

nect closely; as, to interweave truth with false- 


 _ hood, Dryden. 
In/ter-wish/’, v. ¢. To wish mutually to each oth- 
~ er. [Obs.] Donne. 
in/ter-work/ing (-wirk’/-), n. The act of working 

together. abe. Milton. 
In/ter-world (-wfrld), ». A world among other 

worlds, Holland, 


n/ter-wound/ing, or In/ter-wound/ing, a. 
_ Mutually wounding. Daniel, 
/ter-wove! 
io imp. & p. p. of interweave. 
a Words interwove with sighs found out their way. Jilton. 
In/ter-wvréathed’, a. Woven into a wreath. 
In-tés/ta-ble, a. [Lat. intestabilis, from in, not, and 
testabilis, having a right to give testimony, from 
testari, to be a witness, to make a will, from festis, a 
witness; It. intestabile, Fr. & Sp. intestable.] Not 
capable of making a will; not legally qualified or 
competent to make a testament. 
In-tés/ta-cy, n. [From intestate.] The state of one 
dying without having made a valid will. Blackstone. 
In-tés/tate, a. [Lat. intestatus, from in, not, and 
testatus, p. p. of testari, to make a will; It. intesta- 
to, Sp. intestado, Fr. intestat. See supra.) 
1. Dying without having made a valid will; with- 
out a will. 
2. Not devised or bequeathed ; not disposed of by 
will; as, an intestate estate, ‘* Airy succeeders of 


intestate joys.” Shak. 
In-tés/tate, n. A person who dies without making 
a valid will. Blackstone. 


In-tés/ti-mal, a, [N. Lat. intestinalis, Fr. & Sp. 
intestinal, It. intestinale.] Pertaining to the intes- 
tines of an animal body; as, the intestinal tube or 
canal. 

In-tés/tine, a. [Lat. intestinus, from intus, on the 
inside, within; It. & Sp. intestino, Fr. intestin.] 

1. Internal; inward; —opposed to external; as, 
an intestine disease, 
Epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, 
Intestine stone and ulcers. Milton. 
2. Depending upon the internal constitution of a 
body or entity; subjective. 
Every thing labors under an intestine necessity. Cudworth. 
3. Internal with regard to a state or country; do- 
mestic, not foreign; as, intestine feuds; intestine 
war; intestine enemies;—applied usually to that 
which is evil; as, intestine broils, trouble, disorders, 
calamities, war, &c. 
Hoping here to end 
Intestine war in heaven, the arch foe subdued. Jfilton. 

In-tés/tine, n.; pl. IN-TES/TINES. (Anat.) The 
canal or tube that extends, with convolutions, from 
the right orifice of the stomach to the anus; — chiefly 
used in the plural, 
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INTEXINE 


In-téx/ine, n. (Bot.) A thin membrane existing in 
the pollen-grains of some plants, and situated be- 
tween the extine and the exintine. Lindley. 

In-téxt/tired, a. [Prefix in and texture.)  In- 
wrought; woven in. : 

In-thirst’, v. ¢. To make thirsty. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

In-thrall’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. INTHRALLED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. 2. INTHRALLING.| [Written also inthral, en- 
thral, and enthrall.] To reduce to bondage or ser- 

' vitude; to enslave; to shackle. 

She soothes, but never can inthrallmy mind. Prior. 

In-thrall/ment, n. [Written also inthralment.] 
Act of inthralling, or state of being inthralled; ser- 
vitude; slavery; bondage. 

In-throne’/, v.¢. The same as ENTHRONE, q. V. 

In-thréng’, v.i. To throng together; to collect in 


a throng. Fairfax. 
In-thron/i-za/tion, ». The act of enthroning, or 
state of being enthroned. Warburton, 


In-thron/ize, v. ¢. To enthrone. See ENTHRONE. 

Wea ».t. See ENTICE. | 
n/ti-ma-¢y,7. [From intimate. } The state of be- 
ing intimate; close familiarity or fellowship; near- 
ness in friendship. 

Syn.— Acquaintance ; familiarity. 
ANCE. 

In/ti-mate (45), a. [Lat. intimus, from intus, with- 

in; It. & Sp. intimo, Fr. intime.] 

1. Innermost; inward; internal. 
pulse.” 

2. Near; close. 

He was honored with an intimate and immediate admis- 
sion. South. 

3. Close in friendship or acquaintance ; familiar; 
as, an intimate friend; intimate acquaintance. 
n/ti-mate, n. A familiar friend or associate; one 
to whom the thoughts of another are intrusted with- 

_ out reserve. 

In/ti-miate (45), v.t. [imp. & p. p. INTIMATED; 7. 
pr. & vb. Nn. INTIMATING.] [Lat. intimare, intima- 
tum, to put, bring, drive, or press into, to announce, 
make known, from intimus, the inmost, from intus, 
within; It. intimare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. intimar, Fr. 
intimer.]} 

1. To share together. [Obs.] 
So both conspiring ’gan to intimate 
Each other's grief. Spenser. 
2. To suggest obscurely, indirectly, or not very 
plainly; to give slight notice of; to hint; as, he in- 
timated his intention of resigning his office, 
*Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. Addison. 

In/ti-mate-ly, adv. In an intimate or close man- 
ner; closely; familiarly. 

n/ti-ma/tion, n. [Lat. intimatio, Fr. intimation, 
Pr. intimatio, Sp. intimacion.] The act of intimat- 
ing; that which is intimated; a hint; an obscure 
or indirect suggestion or notice; a declaration or re- 
mark communicating imperfect information ; as, 
our friend left us without giving any previous inti- 
mation of his design. 

In/time (in/tim), a. (Lat. intimus, the inmost, from 
intus, within. Cf, INTIMATE, @.] Inward; inter- 
nal, [Obs.] Digby. 

In-tim/i-date, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INTIMIDATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INTIMIDATING.] [L. Lat. intimi- 
dare, intimidatum, to frighten, from Lat. in and ti- 
midus, fearful, timid, q. v.; Sp. intimidar, Fr. in- 
timider.| To make timid or fearful; to inspire 
with fear; to disheartea; to abash. 

Now guilt, once harbored in the conscious breast, 
Intimidates the brave, degrades the great. Johnson. 
Syn.—To dishearten; dispirit; abash; deter; fright- 
en; terrify. 

In-tim/i-da/tion, n. [Fr. intimidation, Sp. intimi- 
dacion.| The act of making timid or fearful; the 
state of being abashed. 

In-tim/i-da-to-ry, a. 

In-tine/tion, n. (Lat. intinctio. 
act of tingeing or dyeing. Blount. 

In/tine-tiv’i-ty, n. [Lat. in, not, and tinctus, p. p. 
of tingere, to dye, tinge, q. v.]| The want of the 
quality of coloring or tingeing other bodies; as, full- 
er’s earth is distinguished from colorific earths by 

= its intinctivity. Kirwan, 

in/tine,7. [Lat. intus, within.] (Bot.) A transpar- 
ent, extensible membrane of extreme tenuity, which 
forms aoe innermost coating of grains of pollen, 

In tirenly. See ENTIRE and its derivatives. 

In-ti/tle, v.t. See ENTITLE. 

In-tit/ale, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INTITULED; p. pr. 
& vb. Nn. INTITULING.] To entitle; to give a title 

tO Selden. 

In/to, prep. To the inside of; within; — used in a 
variety of applications ; as, (a.) Expressing entrance, 
or a passing from the outside of a thing to its inte- 
rior parts, and following verbs expressing motion; 
as, come into the house; go into the church; one 
stream falls or runs into another; water enters into 
the fine vessels of plants. (b.) Expressing penetra- 
tion beyond the outside or surface, or access to it; 
as, to look into a letter or book; to look into an 
apartment. (c.) Indicating insertion; as, to infuse 
more spirit or animation into a composition. (d.) 
Denoting mixture; as, to put other ingredients into 
a compound, (é.) Denoting inclusion; as, put these 


See ACQUAINT- 


“ Intimate im- 
Milton. 


Tending to intimidate. 
See infra.) The 
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ideas into other words. (/.) Indicating the passing 
of athing from one form or state to another; as, 
compound substances may be resolyed into others 
which are more simple; ice is convertible into water, 
and water info vapor; men are more easily drawn 
than forced into compliance; we may reduce many 
distinct substances into one mass; men are led by 
evidence into belief of truth, and are often enticed 
into the commission of crimes; children are some- 
times frightened into fits, and all persons are liable 
to be seduced into error and folly. 

In-t3l/er-a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and tolerable ; 
Fr. intolérable, Sp. intolerable, It. intollerabile, Lat. 
intolerabilis.] Not tolerable; not capable of being 
borne or endured; not proper or right to be allowed; 
insufferable; as, intolerable pain; intolerable heat 
or cold; an intolerable burden. 

His insolence is more intolerable 
Than all the princes in the land beside. Shak. 

In-tdlV/er-a-ble-ness, n, The quality of being not 
tolerable or sufferable. 

In-téVer-a-bly, adv. In an intolerable or unendu- 
rable manner; as, intolerably cold; intolerably bad. 

In-tdler-ange, ”. [Prefix im, not, and tolerance ; 
Fr. intolérance, Sp. intolerancia, It. intolleranza, 
Lat, intolerantia. | 

1. The state of being intolerant; refusal to allow 
to others the enjoyment of their opinions, chosen 
modes of worship, and the like; illiberality; bigot- 
ry; as, the intolerance of a prince or a church to- 
ward a religious sect, 

2. Want of capacity to endure; weakness. [ are. | 
In-tdVev-an-¢y, 7. Intolerance. [Obs.] Bailey. 
In-t6Ver-ant, a. [Prefix in, not, and tolerant; Fr. 

intolérant, Sp. intolerante, It. intollerante, Lat, in- 
tolerans.] 

1. Not enduring difference of opinion or senti- 
ment, especially in relation to religion; refusing to 
tolerate others in the enjoyment of their opinions, 
rights, and worship; unjustly impatient or sensitive 
with respect to those who disagree with us. 

2. Not enduring; not able or willing to endure, 

The powers of the human body being limited, and intol- 
erant of excesses. Arbuthnot. 

In-téler-ant, 1. One who does not favor tolera- 
tion; a bigot. 

In-tiVer-ant-ly, adv. Not tolerantly. 

In-tbVer-F/ted, a. Not endured; not tolerated. 

In-téVer-at/ing, a, ie im, not, and tolerat- 
ing.] Intolerant. [Obs.] Shaftesbury. 

In-tdVer-z/tion, n. Intolerance; refusal to toler- 
ate others in their opinions or worship. 

In-tgmb/ (in-toom/), v. t [imp. & p.p. INTOMBED ; 
p.pr. & vb. n. INTOMBING.] To deposit in a tomb; 
to bury; to entomb. [Written also ENTOMB.] 

In/to-nate, v. i. [imp. & p. p. INTONATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. INTONATING.] [Lat. intonare, intonatum, 
from in and tonare, to thunder, to make a loud, 
thundering noise, fr. tonws, sound, tone; It. intona- 
re, Sp. entonar, Fr. entoner, entonner, to intonate. ) 

1. To thunder. [Obs.] Bailey. 

2. To sound the tones of the musical scale; to 
practice solmization. 

3. To modulate the voice in a musical or express- 
ive manner; to read, as in liturgical services, in a 

 ~ musical manner; to utter with vocal quality. 

In/to-na/tion, ».  [Fr. intonation, It. intonazione, 
Sp. entonacion. See supra.] 

1. A thundering; thunder. [0bs.] 

2. (Mus.) (a.) The act of sounding the tones of 
the musical scale. (b.) The peculiar quality of a 
voice or musical instrument as regards tone. 

8. The act or manner of modulating the voice 
musically; especially, the act of reading, as a litur- 
gical service, with a musical accentuation and tone; 
the act of intoning or chanting a service. 

In-tone’,v.i, [imp. &p.p.INTONED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
INTONING.] [See InToNnATE.] To utter a sound; 
to give forth a deep, protracted sound. ‘Ass in- 
tones to ass.” Pope. 

In-tdne’, v.¢. To utter with a musical or prolonged 
note or tone; to chant; as, to intone the church- 
service, 

In-t6r/sion (in-t6r/shun), n._ [Fr. intorsion, It. in- 
torsione, Lat. intortio. See infra.) 

1. A winding, bending, or twisting, in any par- 
ticular direction. 

2. (Bot.) The bending or twining of any part of 
a plant toward one side or the other, or in any di- 
rection from the vertical. 

In-tort/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INTORTED; p. pr. & vb. 
m. INTORTING,] [Lat. intorquere, intortum, to 
twist, from in and torquere, to twist.) To twist; 
to wreathe; to wind; to wring. Pope. 

In-t6r/tion, x. [See INrorsION.] A twisting; in- 
torsion. 

In-tdx/i-eant, n. An intoxicating liquor. 

In-tdx/i-eate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INTOXICATED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. INTOXICATING.] [L. Lat. intoxicare, 
intoxicatum, to drug or poison, from Lat. toxicum, 
Gr. rogtkov (sc. Pappaxdy), a poison in which arrows 
were dipped, from roftkés, pertaining to a bow or 
arrow, from régov, bow, arrow; It. intossicare, to 
poison; Sp. intoxicar, O. Fr. intoxiquer.] 

1. To make drunk; to inebriate, as with spirit- 
uous liquor, 

As with new wine intoxicated both, 


They swim in mirth. Dilton. 
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3. To excite to a kind of delirium; to elate to en- 
Snes frenzy, or madness; as, intoxicated with 
zeal. 

In-tdx/i-eate, a. 1. Inebriated. Lohse) 

2. Over-excited, as with joy, grief, and the like, 

Alas, good mother, be not intoxicate for me; 
Iam well enough. Chapman. 

In-t6x/i-ea/ted-ness, n. The state of being intox- 
icated; inebriety; drunkenness. 

In-tdx/i-ea/ting, p.a. Having qualities that pro- 
duce inebriation; as, intoxicating liquors. 

In-tdx/i-ea/tion, n. [Sp. intoxicacion.] 

1. The state of being intoxicated; inebriation; 

distal ; drunkenness; the act of making drunk. - 

2. A high excitement of mind; an elation which 
rises to enthusiasm, frenzy, or madness. ‘ A kind 
of intoxication of loyal rapture, which seemed to 
pervade the whole kingdom.” WW. Scott. 

Syn.—Drunkenness; inebriation; inebriety ; ebricty ; 
infatuation; delirium. See DRUNKENNESS. 

Bhi’trd, prep. [Lat.] Within; on the inside ;— often 
used in composition as a prefix signifying in, with- 

- in, interior, and the like. 

In/tra-eri/ni-al, a. [Lat. intra, within, and cra- 
nium, skull.) Within the cranium. 

The cerebellum is the intracranial organ of the nutritive 
faculty. Sir W. Hamilton. 

In-triiet/a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being in- 
tractable; intractableness. 

In-traet/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and tractable; 
Lat. intractabilis, It. intrattabile, Sp. intratable, 
Fr. intraitable.} 

1. Not tractable, easily governed, managed, or 
directed; violent; stubborn; obstinate ; refractory ; 
as, an intractable temper. 

2. Indisposed to be taught, disciplined, or tamed ; 
indocile; as, an intractable child. 

Syn.—Stubborn ; perverse ; obstinate ; refractory; 
cross; unmanageable; unruly; headstrong; violent; un- 
governable; indocile; unteachable. 

In-traet/a-ble-ness, n. [It. intrattabilita, O. Sp. 
intratabilidad.} 

1. The quality of being not tractable, or ungoy- 
ernable; obstinacy; perverseness. Porteus, 

2. Incapability of being taught; indocility. 

In-triet’a-bly, adv. In an intractable manner; 
perversely; stubbornly. 

In-trie/tile, a. Not tractile; incapable of being 
drawn out or extended in length. Bacon. 

In-tra/dos, n. [Fr., from Lat. intra, within, and 
Fr. dos, equivalent to Lat. dorswm, the back. Cf. 
ExTRADOS.] (Arch.) The interior and lower line 

_ or curve of an arch ; — distinguished from extrados. 

In/tra-£0/li-a/ceotis (-f0/li-a/shus), a. [Lat. intra, 
within, and foliaceus, foliaceous ; It. intrafogliaceo, 
Fr. intrafolié.| (Bot.) Growing on the inside of a 
leaf; as, intrafoliaceous stipules. 

In/tra-mir/sin-al, a, Situated within the mar- 

¥ gin. Loudon. 

in/tra-mtin/daine, a. [Lat. intra, within, and 

_ mundus, the world.] Being within the world. 

In/tra-mii/ral, a. [Lat. intra, within, and murus, 
wall.] Within the walls, as of a city, &c.; as, in- 
tramural disease. 

In-trange’, n. See ENTRANCE. 
n/tran-quil/li-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and tran- 

. quillity.) Unquietness; inquietude ;. want of rest. 

in/trans-ea/lent, a, [Prefix im, not, and transca- 
lent.) Not allowing the passage of heat; imper- 

_ vious to heat. : 

In/trans-gréss/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and trans- 
gressible.} Incapable of being passed. [Obs. 

Holland. 

In-tran/sient (-trin/shent), @ [Prefix in, not, and 
transient.| Not transient; not passing suddenly 
away. Killingbech. 

In-tran/si-tive, a. [Prefix in, not, and transitive ; 
Lat. intransitivus, It. & Sp. intransitivo, Fr. in- 
transitif.]. (Gram.) Not passing over,or indicating 
passing over; expressing an action orstate that is 
limited to the agent, or, in other words, an action 
that does not pass over to, or operate upon, an ob- 
ject; as, an intransitive verb, participle, or adjective, 

In-tran/si-tive-ly, adv. Without an object follow- 

_ ing; in the manner of an intransitive verb. 

In/trans-mis/si-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and trans- 

_ missible.] Not capable of being transmitted. 

In/trans-mii/ta-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of not 

_ being transmutable. 

In/trans-miit/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and trans- 
mutable.| Not capable of being transmuted, or 

_ changed into another substance. ; 

In/trant, a. [Lat. intrans, p. pr. of 
intrare, to go into, to enter; It. in- 
trante and entrante, Sp. entrante, 
Fr. entrant. See EntTER.) Enter- 

 _ ing; penetrating; making entrance. 

In/trant,n. One who enters; espe- 
cially, a person entering upon some 
public duty or official station. 

In-trap’, v.¢. See ENTRAP. 

In/tra-pét/i-o-lar, a. [Lat. intra, 
within, and petiolus, petiole.) (Bot.) 
Situated between the petiole and the 
stem; — said of the pair of stipules 
at the base of a petiole when united 
by those margins next the petiole, 





Intrapetiolar. 
( Bot.) 
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thus seeming to form a single stipule between the 
petiole and the stem or branch ; — often confounded 
with interpetiolar, from which it differs essentially 
in meaning. 
In/tra-trdp/ie-al, @. Within the tropics. 
In-tréas/iire (in-trézh/yr), v. t. To lay up, as in a 


treasury. [Obs. Shak. 
In-tréat/, v.¢. See ENTREAT. Spenser. 
In-tréat/ang¢ge, rn. Entreaty. [Obs.] Holland. 


In-tréat/ful, a. Full of entreaty. [Obs.] Spenser. 

In-trénch/ (66), v. ¢. mp, & p. p. INTRENCHED 
_ (in-tr8ncht’); p. pr. & vb. n. INTRENCHING. | 

1. To surround with a trench, as in fortification ; 

to fortify with a ditch and parapet; as, the army 

intrenched their camp, or they were intrenched. 

“Tn the suburbs close intrenched.” Shak. 

2. To furrow; to make hollows or trenches in or 

upon. ’ 
His face 

Deep scars of thunder had intrenched. Dilton. 

In-trénch/, v. 7. To invade; to encroach; to enter 
on, and take possession of, that which belongs to an- 
other ;— usually followed by on or wpon; as, in the 
contest for power, the king was charged with é- 
trenching on the rights of the nobles, and the nobles 
were accused of intrenching on the prerogatives of 
the crown. 

In-trénch/ant, a. [Prefix in, not, and trenchant. 
Cf. supra.| Not to be divided or wounded; indi- 
visible. [Obs.] Shak, 

In-trénch’/ment, n. 1. The act of intrenching. 

2. (Mil.) A trench or ditch dug out for a defense 
against an enemy; also, the carth thrown up in 
making such a ditch; and, hence, a slight fortifica- 
tion or field-work, 

On our side, we have thrown up intrenchments on Winter 
and Prospect Hills. Washington. 

3. Any defense or protection. 

4, An encroachment on the rights of another. 
« The slightest in¢trenchment upon individual free- 
dom.” Southey. 

In-trép/id, a. [Prefix in, not, and trepid; Lat. 
intrepidus, It. & Sp. intrepido, Fr. intrépide.] Not 
trembling or shaking with fear; hence, fearless; 
bold; brave; undaunted; as, an intrepid soldier. 

in/tre-pid/i-ty, n. [Fr. intrepidité, It. intrepidita.] 
The state of being intrepid; fearless bravery ; 
courage; resoluteness, 

He had acquitted himself of two or three sentences with a 
look of much business and great intrepidity. Addison. 

Syn.—Courage ; heroism ; bravery; fortitude ; gal- 
lantry; valor, See CouraGE, HeRoIsM. 

¥n-trép/id-ly, adv. In an intrepid manner; fear- 
lessly; daringly; resolutely. 

In/tri-ea-ble, a. [Sp. intricable. See INTRICATE, v.] 
Entangling. [Obs - Shelton. 
n/tri-ea-¢y, 72. [From intricate.] The state of be- 
ing intricate or entangled; perplexity; involution; 
complication; as, the intricacy of a knot; the intri- 
cacy of accounts; the intricacy of a cause in contro- 
versy; the intricacy of a plot. 

Freed from intricacies, taught to live 
The easiest way. 

Syn.—Perplexity; complication; complexity. 

In/tri-eate, a. [Lat. intricatus, p. p. of intricare ; 
It. intricato, intrigato, Sp.intrincado. See infra.] 
Entangled; involved; perplexed; complicated; ob- 
scure; as, we passed through intricate windings; 
we found the accounts intricate. 

The nature of man is intricate. Burke. 
Syn.—Inrricate, Comerex, CoMpLicATED. A thing 
is complex when it is made up of parts; it is complicated 
when those parts are so many, or so arranged, as to make 
it difficult to grasp them; it is ¢mtricate when it has nu- 
merous windings and confused involutions which it is 
hard to follow out. Complexity puzzles; complication 
confounds; intricacy bewilders. Whatis complex must 
be resolved into its parts; what is complicated must be 
drawn out and developed; what is tntricate must be un- 
raveled, : 

In/tri-eaite, v.t. (Lat. intricare, intricatum, from 

prefix in and tricari, to make hinderances or per- 
lexities, from ¢rice, hinderances; It. intricare, 
mtrigare, Sp. intricar, intrincar, intrigar, Pr. 


Milton. 


- 


» mtricar, entricar, Fr. intriguer. Cf. TRIcK.] To 
. make obscure; to perplex. [Obs. or rare.] 

It makes men troublesome, and intricates all wise dis- 

courses. I. Taylor. 
In/tri-eate-ly, adv. In an intricate manner; with 

perplexity or intricacy. 

n/tri-eate-ness, n. “The state of being intricate ; 

involution ; complication; perplexity. 
In‘tri-ei/tion, n. [Sp. intricacion, intrincacion, 

It. intrigazione.] Entanglement. [Obs.] 
In-trigue’/ (in-trég’), n. [Fr. intrigue, Sp. intriga, 

It. intrigo, from the verbs. See infra. } 

1. A complicated plot or scheme intended to 
effect some purpose by secret artifices. ‘ Busy 
meddlers in intrigues of state.” Pomfret. 

2. oe of a play or romance; a complicated 
scheme of designs, actions, and events, intended to 
awaken interest in an audience or reader, 

. The hero of a comedy is represented victorious in all his 
intrigues, Swift. 

3. A secret understanding or commerce of forbid- 
den love between two persons of different sexes. 

4. Intricacy; complication. [Obds.] Hale, 

In-trigue’ (in-trég’), v.i. [imp. & p. p. INTRIGUED ; 
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p. pr. & vb. nN. INTRIGUING.] [Fr. intriguer, Sp. 
intrigar, It. intrigare. See INTRICATE, v.] 

1. To form a plot or scheme, usually complica- 
ted, and intended to effect some purpose by secret 
artifices, 

2. To carry on a commerce of forbidden love. 

In-trigue’ (in-trég’), v. ¢t. To perplex or render 


intricate. [Obs.] 
Tow doth it perplex and intrigue the whole course of your 
lives! Scott, 


In-trigu/er (in-trég/er), 2. One who intrigues; 
one who forms plots, or pursues an object by secret 
artifices. 

In-trigu/er-y, 7, Arts or practice of intrigue. 

In-trigu/ing-ly (in-trég’-), adv. With intrigue; 
with artifice or secret machinations. 

In-trinse’, a. (It. intrinsecato, intrinsicato, 

In-trin/se-eate, See infra.] Entangled; per- 
plexed. [Obs.] 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords atwain, 
Which are too intrinse to unloose. 

In-trin/sie, a ([L. Lat. intrinsicus, Lat. in- 

In-trin/sie-al,§ ¢rinsecus, from intra, within, and 
secus, side; It. intrinsico, intrinseco, Sp. & Pg. 
intrinseco, Pr. intrinsec, Fr. intrinséque, It was 
formerly written intrinsecal. } 

1. Inward; internal; hence, true; genuine; real; 
essential; inherent; not apparent or accidental; as, 
the intrinsic value of gold or silver; the intrinsic 
merit of an action; the intrinsic worth or goodness 
of a person, 

Iie was better qualified than they to estimate justly the in- 
trinsie value of Grecian philosophy and refinement. /. Taylor. 

2. Intimate; closely familiar. [Obs.] Wotton. 

In-trin/sie, mn. A genuine quality. [Obs.] 

Warburton. 

In-trin/si-eal/i-ty, n. The quality of being intrin- 
sic; essentialness; genuineness; reality. 

In-trin/sie-al-ly, adv. Internally; in its nature; 
really; truly. 

A lie is a thing absolutely and intrinsically evil. South. 

In-trin’/sie-al-mess, n. The quality of being in- 
trinsic; intrinsicality. 

Hn/tvo. (Lat.] <A prefix signifying within, into, in, 
and the like. 

n/tro-cés/sion (-stsh/un), n. [Lat. introcedere, 
to go in, from intro, inwardly, within, and cedere, 
to go, to pass.] (Med.) A depression, or sinking 

. of parts inward. 

In/tro-dii¢ge’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. INTRODUCED (in/- 
tro-diist’); p. pr. & vb. 1. INTRODUCING.] [Lat. 
introducere, from intro, inwardly, within, and du- 
cere, to lead; Sp. introducir, Pg. introduzir, It. in- 
trodurre, Fr. introduire, Pr. entroduire.] 

1, To lead or bring in; to conduct or usher in; 
as, to introduce a person into a drawing-room. 

To conduct and make known by formal an- 
nouncement, proclamation, or recommendation; to 
bring to be acquainted; as, to introduce a stranger 
to a person; to introduce a foreign minister to a 
prince, 

3. To bring into notice or practice; as, to intzo- 
duce a new fashion, or a new remedy for a disease; 
to introduce an improved mode of tillage. 

4. To produce; to cause to exist. 

Whosoever introduces habits in children, deserves the care 
and attention of their governors. Locke. 

5. To open to notice; to begin; as, he introduced 

_ the subject with a long preface. 

In/tro-dii’¢ger, 2. One who introduces. 

In/tro-diet’, v.¢. To introduce. [Obs.] 

In/tro-dtie/tion, n. [Lat. introductio, Fr. intro- 


Shak. 


duction, Sp. introduccion, It. introduzione, Pr. en- | 


troductio, See supra.] 

1. The act of introducing, or bringing to notice. 

2. The act of making persons known to cach 
other; as, the ¢ntroduction of one stranger to an- 
other. 

3. That part of a book or discourse which intro- 
duces or leads the way to the main thoughts; pre- 
liminary matter. fly 2 

4. Hence, a formal and elaborate preliminary 
treatise ; specifically, a treatise introductory to other 
treatises, or to a course of study, as to chemistry, 
hermeneutics, &c.; that part of theological science 
which treats of the authorship of any part or the 
whole of the sacred Scriptures. 

The various points . . . constitute a distinct branch of 
theological science, to which, in recent times, the title of intro- 
duction has been appropriated. Lee. 

In/tro-dite/tive, a. [Fr. introductif, It. introdut- 
tivo.| Serving to introduce; serving as the means 
to bring forward something; introductory. South. 
n/tro-dtie/tive-ly, adv. In a manner serying to 

_ introduce. 

in/tro-diie/tor,n. [Lat., Fr. introducteur, Sp. in- 
troductor, It. introducitore, introduttore.| An in- 

_ troducer. [Obs.] Gibbon, 

in/tro-dite’to-ri-ly, adv. By way of introduc- 
tion. 

In/tro-dite/to-ry, a. [Lat. introductorius, Fr. in- 
troductoire, Sp. introductorio, It. introduttorio.] 
Serving to introduce something else; previous; 
preliminary; prefatory; as, introductory remarks; 
an introductory discourse. 
n/tro-diie/tress, n: A female who introduces. 

In/tro-fléxed’ (-flékst/),a, Flexed or bent inward. 
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In/tro-grés/sion (-grésh/un), 2. [Lat. introgredi, 
introgressus, to step or go in, from intro, within, 
and gradi, gressus, to step, walk, go.) The act of 
going in; entrance. [Obs.] Blount. 

In-tro/it, 7. _ (Lat. introitus, from introire, introi- 
tum, to go into, to enter, from intro, within, and 
tre, tum, to go; It., Sp., & Pg. introito, Fr. & Pr. 
intrott.| | (Ane. Church & Rom. Cath. Church.) 
A psalm sung or chanted immediately before the 
collect, epistle, and gospel, and while the priest was 
entering within the rails of the altar ;— now used as 
aname for any musical vocal composition appro- 
priate to the opening of church service, or church 

» Service in general. 

In/tro-mis/sion (-mish/un), 2. [Fr. intromission, 
Pr. intromissio, It. intromessione. Sce infra.) 

1. The action of sending or conveying in. 

2. (Scots Law.) An intermeddling with the effects 
of another, either on legal grounds or without any 
authority; in the latter case it is called vicious in- 

. tromission, Tomlins. 

in/tro-mit’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. INTROMITTED; 
Dp. pr. & vb. n. INTROMITTING.] [Lat. intromit- 
tere, intromissum, from intro, within, and mittere, 
to send; It. intromettere, Sp. intrometer, entrome- 
ter, Pg. intrometter, Pr. entrometre.] 

1. To sendin; to let in; to admit. Greenhill. 

2. To allow to enter; to be the medium by which 
a thing enters. ‘‘Glass in the window intromits 

_ light, without cold, to those in the room.” Holder. 

In/tro-mit’, v. i. (Scots Law.) To intermeddle 
with the effects of another. 

We intromitted, as Scotch law phrases it, with many family 
affairs. De Quincey. 

in/tro-mit/tent, a. [Lat. intro, within, and mit- 
tere, to send.] Throwing or conveying into or 

~ Within, 

In/tro-prés/sion (-présh/un), n. [Lat. intro, with- 
in, and pression.] Pressure acting within; inward 
pressure. [Rare.] 

In/tro-re-cép/tion, n. {Lat. intro, within, and 
receptio, reception. | The act of admitting into or 
within. Hammond. 

In-trorse’, a, (Lat. introrsus, inward; contracted for 
introversus ; fr. intro, within, and verti, versus, to 
turn.] (Sot.) Turning or facing inward, or toward 


_ the axis of the part to which it belongs. Gray. 
In/tro-riip/tion, n, Withoutirruption. [0bs.] 
Blount. 


In/tro-spéet/,v. t. [Lat.introspicere, introspectum 
from intro, inward, and spicere, specere, to look. 
_ To look into or within; to view the inside of. Bailey, 
In’/tro-spée/tion (-spék/shun), 7. a tntrospec- 
tio, Fr. introspection.] A view of the inside or in- 

terior. 

I was forced to make an introspection into my own mind. 

Dryden. 

In/‘tro-spéet/ive, a. ik introspectif.] Inspecting 

 . Within; seeing inwardly. 

in/tro-stime’,v.¢. [Lat. intro, within, and sumere, 
to take.] To draw or suck in; to absorb; to swal- 

~low up. [Obs. Evelyn. 

In/tro-sus-¢ép/tion, n. (Lat. intro, within, and 
susceptio, a taking up or in; Fr, intussusception.) 

1. The act of receiving within. [Obs. or rare.] 

The person is corrupted by the introsusception of a nature 
which becomes evil thereby. Coleridge. 

2. (Anat.) Intussusception, See INnTussuscEP- 
TION. 

In/tro-vén/ient (-vén/yent), a. [Lat. introveniens, 
p. pr. of introvenire, to come in, from intro, within, 
and venire, to come.}] Coming in or between; enter- 
ing. [Obs.] Browne. 

n/tro-vér/sion, n. [It. introversione.] The act 

_ of introverting, or the state of being introverted. 

In/tro-vért’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INTROVERTED; 
p.pr. &vb.n. Srv ER TENG { Lat. intro, within, 
and vertere, versum, to turn; It. introvertere.] To 
turn inward, ‘Jntroverted toe.” Cowper. 

In-trude’, v. i. [Lat. intrudere, from in and tru- 
dere, to thrust; It. intrudere.] 

1. To thrust one’s self in; to come or go in with- 
out invitation or welcome; to enter, unwelcome or 
uninvited, into company; as, to intrude on families 
at unseasonable hours. 

Thy wit wants edge 
And manners, to intrude where I am graced. Shak. 

2. To enter or force one’s self in without: permis- 
sion; to encroach; as, to intrude on the lands of 
another, 

In-trude’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INTRUDED; p. pr. & 
vb, n, INTRUDING. } 

1. To thrust in, or cause to enter without right or 
welcome. 

2. To force or cast in. Greenhiil. 

3. (Geol.) To force in, as into the clefts or fissurcs 
of rocks. 7 

Syn. —To obtrude; encroach; infringe ; intrench ; tres- 
pass. Sce OBTRUDE. 

In-trud/ed, p. a. 
SIVE, 

In-trud/er, n. One who intrudes; one who thrusts 
himself in, or enters where he has no right, or is not 
welcome, 

They were but intruders on the possession during the 
minority of the heir. aries. 

They were all strangers and intruders. Locke. 


(Geol.) Intrusive. See INTRU- 
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INTRUNK 


In-trtink’,v.¢. To inclose, as ina trunk; to incase; 

to enwrap. [Obs.] 
Had eager lust intrunked my conquered soul, 
Thad not buried living joys in death. Ford. 

In-try/sion (-try/zhun), m. [L. Lat. intrusio, Fr. 
& Sp. intrusion, It. intrusione. See INTRUDE.] 

1. The act of intruding, or of entering into a place 
or state without invitation, right, or welcome; en- 
croachment, 

Why this intrusion ? 
Were not my orders that I should be private? Addison. 

2. (Geol.) The penetrating of one rock, while in a 
melted state, into the cavities of other rocks. Dana. 

3. (Law.) The entry of a stranger, after a particu- 
lar estate of freehold is determined, before him in 
remainder or reversion. Blackstone, 

In-tru/sion-al, a. Pertaining to intrusion. 

In tru/sion-ist, . One who intrudes into the 
place of another, or who favors such intrusion; es- 
pecially, one who favors the appointment of a clergy- 
man fo a parish, by a patron, against the wishes of 
the parishioners. ; ; 

In-try/sive, a. Tending or apt to intrude; entering 
without right or welcome. Thomson. 

Intrusive rocks (Geol.), rocks which have been forced, 
while in a melted state, into the cavities or between the 
layers of other rocks. Dana. 

In-tru/sive-ly, adv. In an intrusive manner; 
without invitation. 

In-truy/sive-ness, ”. The act of entering without 
permission or invitation. 

In-tritist/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INTRUSTED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. INTRUSTING.] [Prefix in and trust.] To de- 
liver in trust; to confide to the care of; to commit 
to another with confidence in his fidelity; as, to 
intrust a servant with one’s money or goods, or to 
intrust money or goods fo a servant. 

Receive my counsel, and securely move; 
Intrust thy fortunes to the powers above. Dryden. 

Syn.— To commit; consign; confide. See Commit. 

In/tu-i/tion (in/tu-tsh’/un), n. [Lat. intueri, intuitus, 
to look on, from prefix in and tueri, to look; Fr. 
intuition, Sp. intuicion, It. intuizione.] 

1. A looking after; aregard to; an aim. [0Obs.] 


What, no reflection ona reward! He might have had an 
intuition at it, as the encouragement, though not the cause, of 


his pains. Fuller. 

2. A distinct inspection of the mind; direct ap- 
prehension or cognition; an act of immediate knowl- 
edge, as in perception or consciousness; distin- 
guished from ‘‘mediate” knowledge, as in reason- 
ing. 

5. Any object or truth discerned by direct cog- 
nition; especially, a first or primary truth; a truth 
that can not be acquired by, but is assumed in, ex- 

 ~ perience. 

In/tu-i/tion-al, a. Pertaining to, or characterized 
by, intuition; derived or obtained by intuition; in- 

. tuitive. 

In/tu-i/tion-al-ism, . (Metaph.) The doctrine 
that the perception or recognition of truth is intui- 
tive. 

In-tii/i-tive (30), a. [It. & Sp. intuitivo, Fr. intuitif.] 

1. Seeing clearly; as, an intuitive view ; intuitive 
vision. 

2. Knowing by intuition; capable of knowing 
without deduction or reasoning. 

Whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being, 
Discursive or intuitive. Milton. 

3. Received or obtained by intuition or simple 
inspection; as, intwitive judgment or knowledge. 

In-tti/i-tive-ly, adv. In an intuitive manner; with- 
out reasoning; as, to perceive truth intwitively. 

In/tu-més¢e/’ (in/tu-més’), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. IN- 
TUMESCED (in/tu-mést’); p. pr. & vb. n. INTU- 
MESCING.] [Lat. tntwmescere, from prefix in and 
tumescere, to swell up, v. inchoative from twmere, 
to swell, to be swollen.] To enlarge or expand 
with heat; to swell. 

In a higher heat, it intwmesces, and melts into a yellowish- 
black mass, Kirwan. 

In'tu-més/¢enge, n. [Fr. intumescence, Sp. intu- 
mescencia, It. intumescenza.] 

1. The action of swelling. 

2. A swell; a swelling with bubbles; a rising and 
enlarging; a tumid state, Woodward. 

In-ti/mula/ted, a. (Lat. intumulatus, from pre- 
fix in and tumulatus, p. p. of twmulare, to bury, 
from twmulus, a mound, sepulcher.] Unburied. 
[ Obs.] Cockeram. 

In-tar’bid-ate, v.t. [inp. & p. p. INTURBIDATED ; 
Pp. pr. & vb. N.INTURBIDATING.] [Prefix in and tur- 
bid.} Torender turbid; to darken; to confuse. 

The confusion of ideas and conceptions under the same 
term painfully inturbidutes his theology. Coleridge. 

in/tur-Sés/¢enge, n. (Lat. inturgescens, p. pr. of 
inturgescere, to swell up, from prefix in and tur- 
gescere, to swell up; verb inchoative, from turgere, 
to swell out, to be swollen.] A swelling; the action 

~ of swelling, or state of being swelled. [ Obs.] Browne. 

In/tiise,n. [Lat. intundere, to bruise, from prefix 
in and tundere, tusum, to beat, strike, bruise.] A 
bruise. [Obs.] Spenser. 
n/tus-sus-¢ép/tion, n, [See INrROSUSCEPTION. ]} 

1. The reception of one part within another. 

2. (Anat.) The abnormal reception of a part of a 
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tube, by inversion and descent, within a contiguous 
part of it; especially, the reception of the upper 
part of the small intestine into the lower; introsus- 
ception; invagination. Dunglison. 

3. (Bot.) The internal reception of nourishment. 

In-twine’,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. INTWINED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. INTWINING.] To twine or twist into, or to- 
gether; to wreathe; as, a wreath of flowers in- 
twined. [Written also entwine. 

In-twine/’ment, ». The act of intwining. 

In-twist!, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. INTWISTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. INTWISTING.] To twist into or together; to 
interweave. 

In-ii-én/do, n. See INNUENDO. 

En/it-la,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants including the 

_ elecampane. 

In/i-line, n. [Fr. inuline, It. inulina, from Lat. 
inula, equivalent to inula heleniwm,L.] (Chem.) A 
variety of starch obtained from the roots of Inula 
helenium, and other synantherous plants. It is 
tasteless, insoluble in cold water, but soluble in hot, 
and is deposited in the form of crystalline grains, or 
a fine white powder ; — called also dahline. Gregory. 

In-tim/brate, v.t. [Lat, inumbrare, inumbratum, 
from prefix in and umbrare, to shade, from wmbra, 


shade; It. irombrare.] 'To shade. Bailey. 
In-tinet/ed, a. [See infra.] Anointed. [Obs.] 
Cockeram. 


In-tine/tion (in-tink/shun),. [Lat. inwnetio, from 
inungere, inunctum, to anoint, from prefix in and 
ungere, to besmear, anoint.] The action of anoint- 
ing; unction. [Obs.] Ray. 

In-iinet/i-ds/i-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and wnctuosi- 
ty.] The want of unctuosity; destitution of greasi- 
ness or oOiliness which is perceptible to the touch; 
as, the inunctwosity of porcelain clay. Kirwan. 

In-tin/dant, a. [Lat. inwndans, p. pr. of inundare ; 
Sp. inwndante, It. inondante, Fr. inondant. See 
infra.) Overflowing. [Rare.] Shenstone. 

In-tin/dite,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. INUNDATED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. INUNDATING.] [Lat. inundare, inundatum, 
from prefix in and wndare, to rise in waves, to over- 
flow, from wnda, a wave ; It. inondare, Sp. inundar, 
Fr. inonder.] 

1. To spread over with a fluid; to overflow; to 
deluge; to flood. 

2. To fill with an overflowing abundance or su- 
perfluity; as, the country was once inundated with 
bills of credit, 

Syn.—To oyerflow; deluge; flood; drown; oyer- 
whelm. 

In/un-dia/tion, n. [Lat. inundatio, It. inondazione, 
Sp. inundacion, Pr. & Fr. tnondation.] 

1. The act of inundating, or the state of being in- 
undated; an overflow of water or other fluid; a 
flood; a rising and spreading of water over low 
grounds. 

With inundation wide the deluge reigns, 

Drowns the deep valleys, and o’erspreads the plains, Wilkie. 

2. An overspreading of any kind; an overflowing 
or superfluous abundance, ‘‘ To stop the inwnda- 


tion of her tears.” Shak. 
In-tin/der-stamd/ing, a. Void of understanding. 
{ Obs.] Pearson. 


Iin/ur-bane’, a. [Prefix in, not, and urbane; Lat. 
inurbanus, It. & Sp. inurbano.] Uncivil; uncour- 

_ teous; unpolished. 

in/ur-bane/ly, adv. Without urbanity. 

in/ur-bane/ness (109), m. Incivility. 

In/ur-bian/i-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and wrbanity; 
Fr. inurbanité, Sp. inurbanidad, It. inurbanita.] 
‘Want of urbanity or courtesy ; incivility ; rude, un- 
polished manners or deportment, Lp. Hall. 

In-tire’ (in-yyr’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. INURED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. INURING.] [Prefix in and ure, q.v.; Norm. 
Fr. enuer, Fr. inaugurer, Lat.inaugurare. Cf. IN- 
AUGURATE.] To apply or expose in use or prac- 
tice till use gives little or no pain or inconwenience; 
to harden; to habituate; to accustom. ‘ To inwre 


our prompt obedience,” Milton. 
The poor, inw-ed to drudgery and distress, 
Act without aim, think little, and feel less. Cowper. 


In-tire’, v. i. To passin use; to take or have effect; 
to be applied; to serve to the use or benefit of; as, 
a gift of lands inwres to the heirs of the grantee, or 
it irwres to their benefit. 

In-iire/ment (-yur/ment), x. Use; practice; habit; 
custom; frequency. 

In-firn’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. INURNED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. INURNING. | 

1. To bury; to inter; to intomb. 
The sepulcher 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inerned. 
2. To put in an urn. 

In-ii/si-ta/tion, n. [Lat. inusitatus, unusual, un- 
common, from prefix in, not, and wsitatws, usual, 
p. p. of wsitari, to use often, v. intensive from wii, 
usus, touse.] Neglect of use; disuse. [Rare.] Paley. 

In-tis/tion (in-tist/yun), n. [Lat. inwrere, inustum, 
to burn in, from prefix in and wrere, to burn; It. 
inustione.} [Obs. 

1. The action of burning. 
2. A branding; the action of marking by burning. 

In-ii/tile (-yy/til), a. [Prefix in, not, and wtile; Fr. 
& It. ile Pr., Sp., & Pg. inutil, Lat. inutilis.] 
Unprofitable; useless. [Obs.] Bacon. 

In/i-tiVi-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and utility; Fr. 


Shak. 











INVASION 


inutilité, It. inutilita, Sp. inutilidad, Lat. inutili- 
tas.) Uselessness; the quality of being unprofit- 
able; unprofitableness; as, the tnutility of vain 
speculations and visionary projects. 
In-tit/ter-a-ble, a. Not capable of being uttered; 
ineffable; unutterable. [Obs.] Milton. 
In-vade/’,v.t._ [imp. & p. p. INVADED; p. pr. & vb. 
n.INVADING.] [Lat. invadere, invasum, from pre- 
fix in and vadere, to go; It. invadere, Sp. & Pg. in- 
vadir, Pr. envazir, envair, O. Fr. invader, N. Fr. 
envahir.] 
[ Obs.] 


1. To go upon. 
Dissembling as the sea, 
Which now wears brows as smooth as virgin’s be, 
Tempting the merchant to invade his face. Beau. § Fi. 
2. To go into; toenter. [A Latinism.] [Obs.] 
Which becomes a body, and doth then invade 
The state of life, out of the grisly shade. Spenser. 
3. To enter with hostile intentions; to enter, as an 
poe with a view to conquest or plunder; to at- 
tack. 
Such an enemy is now risen to invade us. Diilton. 
4. To attack; to infringe; to encroach on; to vi- 
olate; as, the king invaded the rights and privileges 
of the people, and the people invaded the preroga- 
tives of the king. 

In-vad/er, n. One who invades; an assailant; an 
encroacher; an intruder. 

In-vag/i-na’ted, a. (Anat.) Received into another 
part, as into a sheath. 

In-vag/i-na/tion, n. [Lat. prefix in and vagina, 
sheath. (Anat.) The introduction or reception of 
one part into another, as into a sheath; intussus- 
ception. Dunglison. 

n/va-lés’¢enge, n. [Lat. invalescens, p. pr. of in- 

valescere, to become strong, from prefix in and wva- 
lescere, to grow strong, v. inchoative, from valere, to 
be strong.] Strength; health. [Obs.] 

In-val/e-tii/di-ma-ry, a. [Prefix in, not, and wale- 
tudinary ; Lat. invaletudinarius, Fr. envalétudi- 
naire.| Wanting health. [Obs.] 

In-wal/id, a. [Prefix in, not, and valid ; Lat. invali- 
dus, It. & Sp. invalido, Fr. invalide.] 

1. Of no force, weight, or cogency; weak. 
2. (Law.) Having no force, effect, or efficacy; 

_ void; null; as, an ¢nvalid contract or agreement. 

In/va-lid, a. [See supra.] In ill health; feeble; in- 
firm ; as, a stranger came with his invalid daughter. 

in/va-lid (110) (Synop., § 180), m. [See supra.] A 
person who is weak and infirm; a person sickly or 
indisposed; one who is disabled for active service; 

. especially, a soldier or seaman worn out in service, 

In/va-lid (Synop., § 180), v.¢. To render or to clas- 
sify as invalid; to enroll or register on the list of 
invalids in the military or naval service. ‘Jnvalid- 
ed, bent, and almost blind.” Dickens. 

In-val/i-date, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INVALIDATED; 
p. pr. & vb. N.INVALIDATING.] [It. invalidare, Sp. 
invalidar, Fy. invalider. See supra.) To render 
invalid; to weaken or lessen the force of; to destroy 
the strength or validity of; to render of no force or 
effect ; to overthrow; as, to invalidate an agreement 
or argument. 

In-val/i-da/’tion, n, The act or process of render- 
ing invalid. ‘‘So many ¢énvalidations of their 
right.” Burke, 

En/va-lide!’,n. [Fr.] Same as INVALID, q. v. 

In/va-lid ism, ». The condition of an invalid; 

. Sickness; infirmity. 

In/va-lid/i-ty, n. [Prefix in, not, and validity ; L. 
Lat. invaliditas, Fr. invalidité, It. invalidita, Sp. 
tnvalidad. } 

1. Want of cogency; want of legal force or effi- 
cacy ; as, the invalidity of an agreement or of a will. 
2. Want of health; infirmity. [Obs.] 

In-val/id-ness, ». Invalidity; as, the invalidness 
of reasoning. 

In-val/or-otis, a. 
fearful; timorous. 

In-val/ti-a-ble, a. [Prefix in, used intensively, and 
valuable.] Dear beyond any assignable value; pre- 
cious above estimation; so valuable that the worth 
can not be estimated; inestimable. 

In-val/ii-a-bly, adv. Inestimably. Bp. Hail. 

In-val/itied, a. Of great value; inestimable. 

In-va/ri-a-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. invariabilité, Sp. in- 
variabilidad, It. trvariabilita.] The quality of be- 
ing invariable; invariableness. 

In-va/ri-a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and variable ; Fr. 
& Sp. invariable, It. invariabile.| Not given to va- 
riation or change; constant in the same state; im- 
mutable; unalterable; unchangeable; always uni- 
form. ‘‘ Physical laws which are invariable.” 

I. Taylor. 

In-wi/ri-a-ble, 2. (Math.) An invariable quantity ; 
a constant. 

In-va/ri-a-ble-mess, n. Constancy of state, condi- 
tion, or quality; immutability; unchangeableness ; 
invariability. 

In-va/ri-a-bly, adv. Without alteration or change; 
uniformly. 

In-va/ried (in-va/rid), a Unvaried; not changing 
or altering. Blackwall. 

In-va/sion (-va/zhun), ». [Lat. tnvasio, Fr. & Sp. 
invasion, It. invasione, Pr. invasio, envazio. See 
INVADE. ] 

1. The act of encroaching upon the rights or pos- 
sessions of another; encroachment. 


Wanting bravery; cowardly; 
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INVASIVE 


9. A warlike or hostile entrance into the posses- 
sions or domains of another; the incursion of an 
army for conquest or plunder; a raid. 

3. The approach of any foe, or any thing hurtful 
or pernicious; as, the invasion of a disease, 

Syn.—Invasion, Incursion, IrRrvuprion, INROAD. 
Invasion is the generic term, denoting a forcible entrance 
into a foreign country. Jneursion signifies a hasty and 
sudden fnvasion. /rruption denotes a particularly vio- 
Jent invasion, Jnroad includes the idea of frequent or 
repeated invasion. 

The nations of the Ausonian shore 
Shall hear the dreadful rumor from afar 
Of armed invasion, and embrace the war. Dryden. 
Now the Parthian king hath gathered all his host 
Against the Scythian, whose incursions wild 


ave wasted Sogdiana. Milton. 
Next followed a wild irruption of barbarians from the north- 
ern hive. Addison. 


By proof we feel 
Our power sufficient to disturb his heaven, 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 
Though inaccessible, his fatal throne. Hilton. 
In-va/sive,a. [L. Lat. invasivus, from Lat. inva- 
dere; Fr. invasif. See INVADE.] Tending to in- 
vade; aggressive. ‘/nvasive war.” Hoole, 
In-véet’, v. i. Toinveigh. [0bs.] Beau. § Fi. 
In-véet/ed, a. (Her.) Having a es 
border or outline composed of 
semicircles or arcs of circles 
with the convexity outward; — 
the opposite of engrailed. 
In-vée/tion, n. [Lat. invectio, from invehere; O. 
It. invezione. See INVEIGH.] Invective. [Obs.] 
See INVECTIVE. 
In-vée’tive, n. [Fr. invective, L. Lat. & Sp. invec- 
tiva, It. invettiva, from Lat. invectivus. See infra.] 
An expression which inveighs or rails against a per- 
son; a severe or violent utterance of censure or re- 
proach; something uttered or written, intended to 
cast opprobrium, censure, or reproach on another; 
a harsh or reproachful accusation; — followed by 
against, 

Syn.— Abuse; censure; reproach. See Abuse. 

In-vée/tive, a. [Lat. invectivus, from invehere; 
Fr. invectif, It. invettivo. See INVEIGH.] Satirical; 
abusive; railing. 
In-vée’tive-ly, adv. In the way of invection; sa- 
tirically; abusively. Shak. 
In-veigh/ (in-va’), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. INVEIGHED 
(in-vad/); p. pr. & vb. n. INVEIGHING.] [Lat. in- 
wvehere, to carry or bring into or against, to attack 
with words, to inveigh, from prefix in and vehere, 
to carry; O. Sp. invehir and invectivar, Fr. invecti- 
ver.) To exclaim or rail against; to utter censori- 
ous and bitter language against ; to express reproach ; 
—with against. 

All men inveighed against him; all men, except court-vas- 
sals, opposed him. Milton. 
In-veigh/er (in-vi/er), m. One who rails; a railer. 
In-véi’gle (in-ve/gl), v. t. [imp. & p. p. INVEIGLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INVEIGLING.] [Norm. Fr. enveo- 
gler, to inveigle, to blind; Fr. aveugler, O. Fr. avo- 
gler, avugler, to blind, to delude, Pr. avogolar, O. 
It. avocolare, from Fr. aveugle, blind, O. It. avo- 
colo, vocolo, i. e., without eyes, from Lat. ab and 
oculus, eye.]| To persuade to something evil by de- 
ceptive arts or flattery; to entice; to seduce; to 
wheedle. , 

Yet have they many baits and guileful spells 

To inveigle and invite the unwary sense. Milton. 
In-véi’gie-ment (in-vé/gl-ment), x. The act of in- 
veigling; that which inveigles; enticement. 
In-véi/gler (in-vé’gler), nm. One who entices or 
draws into any design by arts and flattery. 
In-veil’ (in-val’/), v. t¢. To cover, as with a vail; to 
veil. [Written also invail.] Browne. 
In-vétnd/i-bil/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being 
invendible; unsalableness. 
In-vénd/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and vendible; 
Lat. invendibilis, It. invendibile, Sp. invendible, Fr. 
invendable.] Not vendible or salable. Jefferson, 
In-vénd/i-ble-mess, n. Invendibility. 
Ia-vén’om, v.t. Sec ENVENOM. 
In-vé ut’, v. ¢. hip & p. p. INVENTED; Pp. pr. & vb. 

nm. INVENTING.] [Lat. invenire, inventwm, to come 

upon, to find, from prefix in and venire, to come; 
Fr. inventer, Sp. inventar, It. inventare.] 

1. To come or light upon; to hit on; to meet; to 
find. [Obs.] 

Or Bacc’ins’ merry fruit they did invent. Spenser. 

2. To discover, commonly by study or inquiry; 
to find out; to devise; to contrive or produce. 
‘« Whate’er his cruel malice could invent.” Shak. 

3. To make; to manufacture; hence, to fabricate ; 
to forge; to frame ;— in a good sense; as, to invent 
the machinery of a poem; —in a bad sense; as, to 
invent a falsehood. 

He had invented some circumstances, and put the worst 
possible construction on others. W. Scott. 

Syn.—To discover; contrive; devise; frame. See 
' DISCOVER. 

In-vént/ful, a. Full of invention. Gifford. 
In-vint/i-ble, a. Capable of being invented. 
In-vint/i-ble-mess, n. The state of being inven- 
tible. 

In-vém'tion, n. [Lat. inventio, Fr. invention, Pr. 
inventio, Sp. invencion, It. invenzione. See supra.] 

1. The act of finding out; contrivance of that 






Invected. 
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which did not before exist; as, the invention of loga- 
rithms; the invention of the art of printing. 

As the search of it [truth] is the duty, so the invention will 
be the happiness of man, Tatham. 

2. That which is invented; an original contriv- 
ance; a discovery; a device; a contrivance to de- 
ceive; a forgery; a fiction; as, the invention of a 
fable or falsehood. 

Filling their hearers 
With strange invention, Shak. 

We entered by the drawbridge, which has an invention to 
let one fall if not premonished. Evelyn. 

3. The power of inventing; that skill or inge- 
nuity which is, or may be, employed in contriving 
any thing new; as, a man of invention. 

4. (Fine Arts, Rhet., &c.) The exercise of the 
imagination in selecting a theme, or more com- 
monly in contriving the arrangement of a piece, or 
the method of presenting its parts. 

Invention of the Cross, a festival in the Roman Catholic 
church, celebrated May 3d, in honor of the finding of our 
Savior's cross. Brande. 


In-vén/tiotis, a. Inventive. [Obs.] B. Jonson, 
In-vént/ive, a. [It. & Sp. inventivo, Fr. inventif.] 
Able to invent; quick at contrivance; ready at ex- 
pedients; as, an inventive head or genius. Dryden. 

In-vént/Iive-ly, adv. In an inventive manner. 

In-vént/ive-ness, n. The faculty of inventing. 

In-vént/or, n. [Lat., Fr. inventeur, Sp. inventor, 
It. inventore.] Written also inventer.] One who 
finds out something new; a contriver. 

In/ven-td/ri-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, an inven- 
tory. 

Ynrven tert al ty, adv. In the manner of an in- 
ventory. Shak. 
n/ven-to-ry (50),. [Lat. inventartum, It., Sp., & 
Pg. inventario, Pr. inventari, Fr. inventaire, Sce 
INVENT. ] 

1. An account, catalogue, or schedule of all the 
goods and chattels, and sometimes of the real es- 
tate, of a deceased person; alist of the property of 
which a person or estate is found to be possessed. 

2. Hence, any catalogue of movables, as the goods 
or wares of a merchant, and the like. 

There, take an inventory of all I have 

To the last penny. Shak. 
' Syn.—List; register; roll; schedule; catalogue. See 
LIST. 

In’/ven-to-ry, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INVENTORIED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INVENTORYING.]  [Fr. inventorier, 
Sp. inventariar, It. inventariare.]} 

1. To make an inventory of; to make a list, cata- 
logue, or schedule of; as, to inventory the goods and 
estates of a deceased person. Blackstone. 

2. To insert or register in an account of goods. 

In-vént/ress, n. [Lat. inventriz, f. of inventor ; Fr. 
& It. inventrice.] A female that invents. Dryden. 

In-vér/i-si-mil/i-tiide, n. Want of verisimilitude 
or likelihood; improbability. 

In-vér/mi-na/tion, n. [Lat. in, within, and ver- 
mis, worm.] (Med.) A diseased or unhealthy state 
of the intestinal canal, arising from the presence of 
worms. 

En/ver-naelit-tlo,n. (Sp., from invierno, winter. ] 
A green-house. Stmmonds, 

In-vérse’ (14), a. [Lat. inversus, p. p. of invertere ; 
It. & Sp. inverso, Fr. inverse, Pr. envers. See In- 
VERT. | 

1. Opposite in order or relation; inverted; recip- 
rocal; — opposed to direct. 

Thus the course of human study is the inverse of the course 
of things in nature. Tatham. 

2. (Bot.) Inverted; having a position or mode of 
attachment the reverse of that which is usual. 

3. (Math.) Opposite in nature and effect ;—said 
with reference to any two operations, which, when 
both are performed in succession upon the same 
quantity, leave it unaltered; as, multiplication is 
the inverse operation to division. 

Inverse or reciprocal ratio (Math.), the ratio of the 
reciprocals of two quantities. —/nverse or reciprocal 
proportion, an equality between a direct ratio and a re- 
ciprocal ratio; thus, 4: 2:: 4: 1, or4: 2::3:6, inversely. 


In-vérse/ly, adv. In an inverted order or manner. 
In-vér’sion, n. [Lat. inversio, Fr. & Sp. inversion, 
It. inversione. See INVERT.] 

1. The act of inverting, or turning over or back- 
ward. 

2. A complete change of order; a reversed posi- 
tion; a turning or change of the natural order of 
things. 

It is just the inversion of an act of Parliament; your lord- 
ship first signed it, and then it was passed among the Lords and 
Commons. Dryden. 

3. (Mil.) A movement in tactics by which the 
order of companies in line is inverted, the right be- 
ing on the left, the left on the right, and so on. 

4. (Math.) A change in the order of the terms of 
a proportion, so that the second takes the place of 
the first, and the fourth of the third. 

5. (Gram.) A change of the usual order of words ; 
as, ‘of all vices, impurity is one of the most detes- 
table,” instead of, ‘‘impurity is one of the most de- 
testable of all vices.” : : 

6. (Rhet.) A method of reasoning in which the 
orator shows that the arguments advanced by his 





INVESTIGATOR 


adversary in opposition to him are really favorable 
to his cause. 

7. (Mus.) The change of position of a subject 
from one part to another; the change of position 
by the tones of a chord. 

8. (Geol.) The folding back of strata upon them- 
selves, as by upheaval, in such a manner that the 
order of succession appears to be reversed. 

In-vért’, v. ¢. vs & p.p. INVERTED; p. pr. & vb. 
. INVERTING.] [Lat. invertere, inversum, from 
prefix in and vertere, to turn; It. invertere, O. Fr. 
& Sp. invertir.] 

1. To turn over; to put upside down; to upsct; 
to place in a contrary order; to give a contrary di- 
rection to; as, to iwert a cup, the order of words, 
rules of justice, &c. 

That doth invert the attest of eyes and ears, 
As if these organs had deceptious functions, Shak, 

2. (Mus.) To change the position of; — said of 
the tones which form a chord, or the parts which 
compose harmony. 

3. To divert; to turn into another channel; to env 
bezzle. [Obs.] 

Solomon charged him bitterly with inverting his treasures 
to his own private use. Knolles, 

In/vért, n. (4rch.) An inverted arch, See IN- 
VERTED. 

In-vér’te-bral, a. [Prefix in, not, and vertebral.] 
(Zo6l.) Destitute of a vertebral column, as some 
animals; invertebrate. 

In-vér/te-brate, n. (Zodl.) An animal having no 
vertebral column, 

In-vér/te-brate, a. [Prefix in, not, and wverte- 

In-vér’/te-bra/ted, brate, vertebrated, It. inver- 
tebrato, Fr. invertébré.] (Zodl.) Destitute of a 
back-bone; having no vertebrae; invertebral. See 
VERTEBRATED. 

In-vért/ed, p.a. 1. Changed in order; reversed. 

2. (Geol.) Situated apparently in reverse order, 
as strata when folded back upon themselves bj 
upheaval and the like. 


Inverted arch 
(Arch.),an arch 
placed with 
crown down- 
ward, or one 
— in intra 7 

os below the 7 TPE. 
axis or spring- Udi Meee 
ing line, and of Inverted Arches. 
which the lowest stone is the keystone. [Written also, 
by abbreviation, zvert, q. v.] 

bapa’ 0 adv. In a contrary or reversed 
order. 

In-vért/i-ble, a. Incapable of being inverted or 
turned. 

In-vést/, v. t. [imp. & p.p. INVESTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
INVESTING.] [Lat. tnvestire, from prefix in and 
vestire, to clothe; It. investire, Fr. investir, Sp. 
investir, envestir, embestir, Pr. envestir.] 

1. To put garments on; to clothe; to dress; to 
array ;—usually followed by with, sometimes by 
in; as, to invest one with a robe; also, to put on. 
‘*Oan not find one this girdle to invest.” Spenser. 

2. To put upon; to endow; hence, to confer; to 
give; as, to invest one with an estate. Bacon, 

3. To clothe, as with office or authority; to place 
in possession of rank or dignity ; to adorn; to 
grace ; to bedeck; as, to invest with honor, glory, &c, 

I do iavest you jointly with my power. Shak. 


4. (Mil.) To inclose; to surround; to block up, 
s0 as to intercept succors of men and provisions 
and prevent escape; to lay siege to; as, to invest a 
town. 

5. To surround with or place in, as property in 
business; to place so that it will be safe and yield 
a profit; as, to ¢zvest money in bank-stock ; — fol- 
lowed by tn. 

In-vést’, v. i. To make an investment; as, to i- 
vest in stocks, 

In-vést/ient (-vést/yent), a. [Lat. investiens, p. pr. 
of investire. See supra.] Covering; clothing. [ Obs.] 

In-vés’ti-ga-ble, a. [Lat. investigabilis, It. inves- 
tigabile, Sp. investigable.] Admitting of being in. 
vestigated or searched out; discoverable by search. 

In-vés/ti-gate,v.t. [imp. & p. p. INVESTIGATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. INVESTIGATING.] [Lat. investigare, 
investigatum, from prefix in and vestigare, to track, 
trace, from vestigium, footstep, track; It. investi- 
gare, Sp. & Pg. investigar, Pr. investiguar.] To fol- 
low up; to pursue; to search into; to inquire ond 
examine into with care and accuracy; to find out 
by careful inquisition; as, to investigate the pow- 
ers and forces of nature; to investigate the causes 
of natural phenomena, 

In-vés/ti-ga/tion, n. [Lat. investigatio, Fr. inres- 
tigation, Sp. investigacion, It. investigazione.] The 
act of investigating; the process of inquiring into 
or following up; research; study; inquiry; as, the 
investigations of the philosopher and the mathema- 
tician ; the investigations of the judge, the moralist, 
and the divine. 

In-vés/ti-ga/tive, a. Given to investigation; in- 
quisitive. 

In-vés/ti-ga/tor, n. [Lat., It. investigatore, Sp. 
investigador, Fr. investigateur.] One who searches 
diligently into a subject. 
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INVESTITURE 


[L. Lat., It., & Pr. investi- 


In-vést/i-tiire (53), 2. 
r. investiture. 


tura, Sp. investidura, envestidura, 
See a 
1. (Feudal Law.) The action of investing, giving 
possession, or livery of seizin. 
The grant of land or a feud was perfected by the ceremony 
of corporal investiture, or open delivery of possession. 
Blackstone. 
3. The right of giving possession of any manor, 
office, or benefice. 
He had refused to yield to the pope the investiture of bish- 
ops. Raleigh. 
3. That with which any one is invested or clothed ; 
investment, 
While we yet have on 
Our gross investiture of mortal weeds. Trench. 

In-vést/ive, a. Clothing; encircling. [fare.] 

In-vést/ment, n. 1. The action of investing. 

2. That with which any one is invested; a vest- 
ment; a robe. 

Whose white investment figures innocence. Shak. 

3. (Mil.) The act of surrounding, blocking up, or 
besieging by an armed force. 

The capitulation was signed by the commander of the fort 
within six days after its investment. Marshall, 

4. The laying out of money in the purchase of 
some species of property, usually of a permanent 
nature. 

Before the investment could be made, a change of the mar- 
ket might render it ineligible. Hamilton. 

In-vést/or, n. One who invests. 

In-vést/iire, n. The act of investing; investment; 
investiture. [Obs. Burnet. 

In-vést/iire, v.¢. Toinvest. [0bs.] See INVEST. 
‘Every one of our monks. . . dvestured in their 
copes.” Fuller. 

In-vét/er-a-¢y, n. [From inveterate, q.v.] Long 
continuance, or the firmness or deep-rooted obsti- 
nacy of any quality or state acquired by time; as, 
the inveteracy of custom and habit; — usually ina 
bad sense; as, the inveteracy of prejudice, of error, 
or of any evil habit. 

In-vét/er-ate (45), a. [Lat. inveteratus, p. p. of in- 
veterare ; It. inveterato, Sp. inveterado, Fr. invé- 
téré. See infra.] 

1. Old; long established. [Obds.] 
It is an inveterate and received opinion. Bacon. 
2. Firmly established by long continuance; obsti- 
nate; deep-rooted; virulent; malignant; as, an in- 
veterate disease; an inveterate abuse. 
Heal the inveterate canker of our wound. Shak. 


3. Having habits fixed by long continuance; con- 
firmed; habitual; as, an inveterate idler. 
In-vét/er-ate, v.t. [Lat. inveterare, inveteratum, 
to render old, from prefix in, not, and vetus, veteris, 
old; It. inveterare, Sp. inveterarse, Fr. invétérer, 
to become old.] To fix and settle by long continu- 
ance. [Obs.] Bacon. 
In-vét/er-ate-ly, adv. With obstinacy; violently. 
In-vét/er-ate-ness, m. Obstinacy confirmed by 
time; inveteracy; as, the tnveterateness of a mis- 
chief. Locke. 
In-vét/er-a/tion, n. [Lat. inveteratio, Sp. invete- 
racion.| The act of inveterating, hardening, or 
confirming by long continuance. |[Rare.] Bailey. 
In-vid/i-otts (77), a. [Lat. invidiosus, from invidia, 


envy; It. & O. Sp. invidioso, N. Sp. envidioso. See 
ENvy and ENVIOUS.] 
1. Envious; malignant. [Obs.] Evelyn. 


2. Enviable; desirable. 
Such a person appeareth in a far more honorable and invid- 
qous state than any prosperous man. Barrow, 
3. Likely to incur ill-will or hatred, or to provoke 
envy; hateful. 
Agamemnon found it an invidious affair to give the pref- 
erence to any one of the Grecian heroes. Broome. 
In-vid/i-otis-ly, adv. In an invidious manner. 
In-vid/i-otts-ness, n. The quality of provoking 
envy or hatred. 
In-vig/i-lange (in-vij/i-lans), 
In-vig/i-lan-¢y (in-vij/1-), 
Fr. invigilance. ] 


a. [Prefix in, not, 
and vigilance ; O. 


Want of vigilance; neglect of 


watching. 
In-vig/or, v.t. To infuse vigor into; to invigorate. 
[ Obs.] Waterhouse, 


In-vig/or-ate, v.¢t. [imp. & p. p. INVIGORATED; 
Pp. pr. & vb. n. INVIGORATING.] [Lat. prefix in and 
vigor, force, strength, vigor; It. ¢nvigorare and in- 
vigorire, See Vicor.) To give vigor to; to strength- 
en; to animate; to give life and energy to. 

_ Christian graces and virtues they can not be, unless fed, 
invigorated, and animated by universal charity. Atterbury. 

In-vig/or-a/tion, n. The act of invigorating, or 
state of being invigorated. 


In-vile’, vy. t, To render vile, [Obs.] Daniel, 
In-vil/laged, a. preis im and village.| 'Turned 
into a village. [Obs.] Browne. 


In-vin/¢i-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. invincibilité, It. invinci- 
bilita.] The quality of being invincible; invinci- 
bleness. 

In-vin/¢i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and vincible; Fr, 
invincible, Sp. invincible, invencible, It. invincibile, 
Lat. invincibilis.| Incapable of being conquered or 
overcome; unconquerable; insuperable; as, an in- 
vincible army ; an invincible obstacle, error, or habit. 

Lead forth to battle there my sons 


Invincible, Milton. 
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In-vin/¢i-ble-ness, . The quality of being uncon- 
querable; insuperableness. 

In-vin/¢i-bly, adv. In an invincible manner; un- 
conquerably; insuperably. 

In-vi/o-la-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. inviolabilité, Sp. invi- 
olabilidad.] The quality of being inviolable; invi- 
olableness. 

In-vi’o-la-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and violable; Fr. 
& Sp. inviolable, It. inviolabile, Lat. inviolabilis.] 

1. Not violable; not capable of being broken or 
violated; as, an étnviolable covenant, agreement, 
promise, vow, &c.; not to be profaned; sacred; as, 
an inviolable shrine; not to be tarnished or lost; as, 
inviolable honor or chastity. ‘‘ And keep our faiths 


firm and inviolable.” Shak, 
Whose charge is to keep 
This place inviolable. Milton. 
2. Not susceptible of hurt or wound. 
Far otherwise the inviolable saints, 
In cubic phalanx firm, advanced entire. Milton. 


In-vi/o-la-ble-mess,n. The quality or state of be- 
= inviolable; as, the inviolableness of crowned 
heads. 

In-vi/o-la-bly, adv. Without violation. , 

In-vi/o-la-¢cy, n. The state of being inviolate; as, 
the inviolacy of an oath. 

In-vi/o-late, a. [Lat. inviolatus, from prefix in, 

In-vi/o-la/ted, not, and violatus, p. p. of violare 
to violate; It. inviolato, Sp. inviolado, Fr. inviolé. 
Unhurt; uninjured; unprofaned; unpolluted; un- 
broken, 

But let inviolate truth be always dear 
To thee. 

In-vi/o-late-ly, adv. 
without violation. 

In-vi/o-late-mess, 7. 

. late. 

In/vi-otis, a. [Lat. invius, from prefix in and via, 

~ way.}] Impassable; untrodden. [Rare.] Hudibras. 

In’/vi-otis-mess, n. State of being invious or im- 
passable. [Rare.] 

n/vi-ril/i-ty, n. [Prefix in, not and virility.] 
Absence of virility or manhood. Prynne, 

In-vis/eate, v.f. [imp.& p. p.INVISCATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. INVISCATING.] [{Lat.inviscare, inviscatum, 
from prefix in and viscum, viscus, the mistletoe, 
birdlime; It. inviscare, invischiare, invescare, in- 
veschiare, Sp. & Pg. enviscar, Pr. inviscar, en- 
vescar.] 

1. To daub with glue or birdlime. 

2. To catch with glue or birdlime; to entangle 
with glutinous matter. [Rare.] Browne. 

In-vis’/¢er-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INVISCERATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. INVISCERATING.] [Lat. inviscerare, 
invisceratum, to put into the entrails, from prefix 
in and viscus, visceris, pl. viscera, the inner parts 
of the body, the bowels; It. inviscerare.] To breed; 
to nourish, Mountague. 

In-vised’, a. [Lat. in, not, and videre, viswm, to 
see.] Invisible ; imperceptible. [Obs. and very 
rare. | Shak. 

In-vis/i-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. invisibilité, Pr. invisibili- 
fe vid invisibilidad, It. invisibilita, Lat. invisibi- 
itas. 

1. The state of being invisible ; imperceptibleness 
to the sight. Tay. 

2. That which is invisible. 

Compared with what is above them,.. 
invisibilities. andor. 

In-vis/i-ble (in-viz/i-bl), a. [Prefix im, not, and 
visible ; Fr. & Sp. invisible, Pg. invisivel, Pr. invi- 
zible, envesible, It. invisibile, Lat. invisibilis.] In- 
capable of being seen; imperceptible by the sight, 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works. Milton, 

Invisible green, a very dark shade of green, approach- 
ing to black, and not easily distinguished from it. 

In-vis/i-ble-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
invisible; invisibility. 

In-vis/i-bly, adv. In a manner to escape the sight; 
imperceptibly to the eye. Denham. 

In-vis/iom (-vizh/un), n. [Prefix in, not, and vis- 
ont Want of vision, or the power of seeing. 
[ Obs.] Browne. 

In/vi-ta/tion, n. (Lat. invitatio, Fr. invitation, Sp. 
invitacion, O. It. invitazione. See InviTE.] The 
act of inviting; solicitation; the calling or request- 
ing of a person’s company to visit, to dine, or to 
accompany him to any place, 

In-vi/ta-to-ry (50), a. [Lat. invitatorius, Fr. invi- 
tatoire, It. & Sp. invitatorio.] Using or contain- 
ing invitations. ‘The ‘ Venite,’ which is also called 
the invitatory psalm.” Hook. 

In-vi/ta-to-ry,. [L. Lat. invitatorium, Fr. invt- 
tatoire, It. & Sp. invitatorio,] That which invites ; 
especially, a passage of Scripture or psalm calling 
or inviting, as to prayer. [Obs.] Com. Prayer. 

In-vite’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INVITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
INVITING.] [Lat. & It. invitare, Sp. invitar, Fr. 
inviter.]} 

1. To ask; to request; to bid; to summon; espe- 
cially, to ask to an entertainment or visit; as, to 
invite to dinner, or a wedding, or an excursion. 

So many guests invite as here are writ. Shak. 

2. To allure; to draw to; to tempt to come; to 
induce by pleasure or hope. ‘‘ To inveigle and in- 
vite the unwary sense.” Milton. 

Shady groves, that easy sleep invite. Dryden. 


Denhan. 
So as not to be violated; 


The quality of being invio- 
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INVOLUTED : 


Byns —To solicit; bid; call; summon; allure; attract; 

entice. 

In-vite’, v. 7. To ask or call to any thing pleas- 
ing. Milton. 

In-vite/ment, n. The same as INVITATION. [ Obs.] 
Nor would I wish any invitement of states or friends. Chapman. 

In-vit/er, n. One who invites. 

In-vit/ing, p.a. Alluring; tempting; as, an ivit- 
ing amusement or prospect, 

Nothing is so easy and inviting as the retort of abuse and 
sarcasm. W. Irving. 

In-vit/ing-ly, adv. In a manner to invite or allure. 
In-vit/ing-ness, n. The quality of being inviting. 
In-vit/ri-fl-a-ble (110), a [Prefix in, not, and vit- 
rifiable.| Not admitting of being vitrified, or con- 
verted into glass. Kirwan. 
In/vo-eate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INVOCATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n, INVOCATING.] [Lat. invocare, invocatum, 
from prefix in and vocare, to call; It. invocare, Sp. 
invocar, Fr. invoquer.] To invoke; to call on in 
supplication; to implore; to address in prayer. 
é If Dagon be thy god, : 
Go to his temple, invocate his aid. Milton, 
In/vo-ed/tion, n. [Lat. invocatio, Fr. invocation, 
Pr. invocacio, envocatio, Sp. invocacion, It. invo- 
cazione. | 

1. The act of addressing in prayer. Hooker, 

2. The form or act of calling for the assistance or 
presence of any being, particularly of some divinity; 
as, the invocation of the Muses. 

The whole poem is a prayer to Fortune, and the inrocation 
is divided between the two deities. Addison. 

3. (Law.) A call or summons; especially, a judi- 
cial call, demand, or order; as, the invocation of 
papers or evidence into a court. 

In’vo-ea/to-ry, a. Making invocation; invoking. 

In/voi¢e, . [Fr. envois, things sent, goods for- 
warded, pl. of envoi, a sending or things sent, from 
envoyer, to send; Fr. lettre @envot, letter of advice 
of goods forwarded. See Envoy.] 

1. (Com.) A written account of the particulars of 
merchandise shipped or sent to a purchaser, con- 
signee, factor, &c., with the value or prices and 
charges annexed. 

2. A written account of ratable estate. [New 
Hampshire. | 

In/voige, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INVOICED (ii/voist); 
p. pr. & vb. n. INVOICING.] To make a written ac- 
count of, as goods; to insert in a priced list. 

Goods, wares, and merchandise imported from Norway, and 
invoiced in the current dollar of Norway. Madison. 

In-voke’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. INVOKED (in-vokt’); 
p. pr. & vb. nN, INVOKING.] [Fr. invoquer. See 
INVOCATE. ] 

1. To call for or ask; to summon; to invite ear- 
nestly or solemnly. 

Go, my dread lord, to your great grandsire’s tomb, 
Invoke his warlike spirit. Shak. 
2. To address in prayer; to call on for assistance 
and protection; as, to invoke the Supreme Being. 
In-v6l/ii-¢el, or In/vo-lii/¢gel (Synop., § 180), 7. 
Diminutive of involucre, or involucrum, q.v.; Fr. 
mvolucelle.| (Bot.) A partial or small inyolucre. 
[veiiten also involucellum.] [See Zllust. of Invo- 
~ lucre.| Gray. 
In/vo-li/’¢el-late, a. [Fr. involucellé. See supra.] 
_ (Bot.) Furnished with involucels. 
In/vo-lu-céVlum, 7. See INVOLUCEL. 
In/vo-lii/eral, a. [Fr.involucral. See infra.] Per- 
_ taining to an involucrum, 
In/vo-lii/erate, (a. Having an involucre; inyo- 
In/vo-lii/era-ted,{} lucred. 
in/vo-lii’ere (Synop., § 180), 2. 
volvere, to wrap up, en- 


{Lat., from in- 


velop; Fr. ¢nvolucre, 
It. tnvolucro. See In- 
you (Bot.) A whorl 
or set of bracts around a 
flower, umbel, or head. 
[Written also énvolu- 
crum. | 


In/vo-lii/ered (i{n/vo-li’- 
kerd), a. (Bot.) Having 
an involucre, as umbels, 

Ce Martyn. 

In/vo-lii/eret, ». (Bot.) a, involucre; b, b, involucels. 

_ An involucel, 

In/vo-li/ervum, 7. (Bot.) See INvoLUCRE. 

In-v6l/un-ta-ri-ly, adv. [From involuntary.] Not 
by choice; not spontaneously. 

In-v6l/un-ta-ri-mess, n. The quality of being in- 
voluntary; unwillingness. 

In-v6l/un-ta-ry,a. [Prefix in, not, and voluntary ; 
Lat. involuntarius, Sp. involuntario, It. involon- 
tario, Fr. involontaire.] 

1. Not having will or the power of choice. 

2. Independent of will or choice; as, the motions 
of the heart and arteries are involuntary, but not 
against the will. 

3. Not proceeding from choice; not done willing- 
ly; opposed to the will; as, an involuntary submis- 


_ sion to a master, 
In/vo-liite, mn. [See infra.] (Geom.) A curve 

traced by the end of a string wound upon another 

curve, or unwound from it;—called also evelvent. 
_ See EVOLUTE. 
in/vo-liite, | 
In/vo-lii/ted, 





a, ([Lat. involutus, p. p. of tnrvol- 


vere. See INVOLVE. ] 


wolf, food, foot; 
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INVOLUTION 


1. (Bot.) Rolled inward from the edges ;— said 
of leaves in vernation, or of the petals of flowers in 
estivation. Gray. 

mA (Conch.) Turned inward at the margin, as the 
exterior lip of the Cyprea. Humble, 

n/vo-lii’/tion, n. (Lat. involutio, Fr. involution, 
Pr. involutio, envolucio, O. Sp. involucion, It. invo- 
luzione. See INVOLYE.]} 

1. The action of involving or infolding. 

@. The state of being entangled or involved; com- 
plication, 

All things are mixed, and causes blended, by mutual invo- 
lutions. Glanville. 

8S. That in which any thing is involved, folded, or 
wrapped; envelope. 

4. (Gram.) The insertion of one or more clauses 
or members of a sentence between the agent or sub- 
ject and the verb, in a way that involves or compli- 
cates the construction, or a third intervening mem- 
ber within a second, &c.; as, habitual falsehood, if 
we ae judge from experience, infers absolute de- 
pravity. 

5. (Math.) The act or process of raising a quantity 
to any power assigned; the multiplication of a 

uantity into itseif a given number of times; thus, 

x2 2=8. Here§8, the third power of 2, is found 
by involution, or multiplying the number into itself, 
and the product by the same number. 

In-vilve’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. INVOLVED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. INVOLYVING.] [Lat. ivolvere, involutum, to 
roll about, wrap up, from prefix in and volvere, to 
roll; It. involvere, Fr. involver, Pr. & Sp. envol- 
ver. 

“1. To roll up; to wind round. 
Some of serpent kind... involved 
Their snaky folds. Bilton. 

2. To envelop in any thing which exists on all 

sides; as, to énvolve in darkness or obscurity. 
And leave a singed bottom all involved 
With stench and smoke, Milton. 

3. To complicate or make intricate; to entangle. 
“*Florid, witty, involved discourses.” Locke, 

a To connect by way of natural consequence or 
effect. 
He knows his end with mine involved. Milton, 

5. To include by rational or logical construction ; 
to require or authorize by interpretation or infer- 
ence; to comprise; to contain. 

We can not demonstrate these things so as to show that the 
contrary necessarily involves a contradiction. Tillotson. 

6. To overwhelm; to embarrass; as, to involve 
in debt or misery. 

7. To take in; to catch; to conjoin. 

The gathering number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vast involuntary throng. Pope. 

8. To blend; to mingle confusedly. ‘Earth with 
hell mingle and involve.” Milton. 

9. (Math.) To raise to any assigned power; to 
multiply, as a quantity, into itself a given number 
of times; as, a quantity involved to the third or 
fourth power. 

Syn.—To imply; implicate ; complicate ; entangle ; 
embarrass; overwhelm.—To INVOLVE, LipLty. Jmpliy 
is opposed to express, or set forth; thus, an implied en- 
gagement is one fairly to be understood from the words 
uscd or the circumstances of the case, though not set forth 
inform. Involve goes beyond the mere interpretation of 
things into their necessary relations; and hence, if one 
thing involves another, it so contains it that the two must 
go together by an indissoluble connection. War, for 
cxample, involves wide-spread misery and death; the 
premises of a syllogism involve the conclusion, so that 
this kind of reasoning is a simple process of evolution. 
“Where a malicious act is proved, a malicious intention 
is implied.” Sherlock. ‘*Wecan not demonstrate these 
things so as to show that the contrary necessarily in- 
volves a contradiction.” Tillotson. 


In-vélv/ed-ness,n. State of being involved. 


In-vélve’ment, 2. Act of involving; state of being 
involved. ; 
In-viil/gar, v. t. To cause to become or appear 
vulgar, [Obs.] “Opened and invulgared myste- 
ries.” Daniel. 
In-viil’/gar, a. Not vulgar; refined; elegant, [ Obs.] 
Noting the care in dressing it bestowed, 
Each thing that fitted gentleness to wear, 
Judged the sad parents this lost infant owed, 
Were as invulgar as their fruit was fair. Drayton. 


In-viil ner-a-bil/i-ty,n. [Fr. invulnérabilité, Sp. 
invulnerabilidad, It. invulnerabilita.| The quality 
or state of being invulnerable, or secure from 
wounds or injury. 

In-viil/ner-a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and vul- 
nerable; Fr, & Sp. invulnerable, It. invulnerabdile, 
Lat. invulnerabilis.| Incapable of being wounded, 
or of receiving injury. 

Nor vainly hope 
_ To be invulnerable in those bright arms. Milton. 

In-viil/ner-a-ble-mess, . The quality or state of 
being invulnerable; invulnerability. 

In-viil/ner-ate, a. Invulnerable; incapable of be- 
ing wounded or hurt. 

In-wall’,v.t. [imp.&p.p.INWALLED; p.pr.&vb.n. 
INWALLING.] To inclose or fortify with a wall. 
n/ward, a. [Prefix in and ward, q. v.; A-S8. in- 
weard, inneweard. | 

1. Placed or being within; interior. 
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Whoever is a hypocrite in his religion mocks God, pre- 
senting to him the outside, and reserving the inward for his 
enemy. Bp. Taylor. 


2. Intimate; domestic; familiar. [Obs.] 

He had occasion, by one very inward with him, to know in 
part the discourse of his life. Sidney. 

3. Seated in the mind or soul. 

In’ward, n. That which is inward or within; es- 
pecially, in the plural, the inner parts or organs of 
the body; the viscera. ‘Then sacrificing, laid the 
inwards and the fat.” Milton, 
n/ward, poe [A-S. tneweard, inneweard, Ger. 
n/wards, einwirts. See supra.) 

1. Toward the inside; as, to turn the attention 
inward, 
2. Toward the center or interior; as, te bend a 
thing inward, 
3. Into the mind or thoughts. 
Celestial light shine inward. Milton. 
In/ward-ty, adv. 1. In the inner parts; internally. 
Let Benedick, like covered fire, 
Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly. Shak. 
2. In the heart; privately; secretly; as, he in- 
wardly repines. 
3. Toward the center or interior part; as, to curve 
inwardly. 
4. Intimately. [0Obs.] 
him more inwardly.” 
n/ward-ness, n. 
ance. [Obs.] 
2. Internal state. 

In/wards, adv. See INWARD. 

In-wéave’, v. t. [imp. INWOVE; p. p. INWOVEN, 
INWOVE; p. pr. & vb. nN. INWEAVING.] [Prefix in 
and weave.] To weave together; to intermix or in- 
tertwine by weaving. 


“T shall desire to know 

Beau. § Fl, 
1. Intimacy; familiar acquaint- 
Shak. 
More. 


Down they cast 
Their crowns, 7nwove with amaranth and gold. Dilton. 

In-wheel’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. INWHEELED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. INWHEELING.] [Prefix in and wheel.] To 
encircle; to surround. 

In/wit, . [Prefix in and wit; A-S. inwit, inward 
sense, consciousness, deceit.] Mind; understand- 
ing. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 

In-wood/, v. ¢. To hide in woods. Sidney. 

In-work’ (-wirk’), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. INWORKED 
(in-warkt’); p. pr. & vb. 2. INWORKING.] To work 
in or within, 

Iin’work-ing (-wirk-ing), ». Internal operation ; 

_ energy within. Macknight. 

in/worn, p.a. Worn or wrought in. 

In-wrap/! (-rip’), v.t. [imp. & p. p. INWRAPPED 
(in-ript/); p. pr. & vb. n. INWRAPPING.] [Prefix in 
and wrap.) fWritten also enwrap.] 

1. To cover by wrapping; to involve; to infold; 
as, to be #uwrapped in smoke or in a cloud; to in- 
wrap in a cloak. 

ia To involve in difficulty or perplexity; to per- 

ex. 

Lah-wréathe’ (-réth’/), v.f. [Prefix in and wreathe.] 
To surround or encompass as with a wreath, or 
something in the form of a wreath. 

Resplendent locks inwreathed with beams. Milton. 


In-wrought’ (-rawt’), p. p. or a. [Prefix in and 
wrought, from work.| Wrought or worked in or 
among other things; adorned with figures, 

His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 

o Inwrought with figures dim. Dilton. 

Vo, n.; pl. Os. [Lat., oh! ah! huzza!] An ex- 
clamation of joy or triumph ; — often used interjec- 
tionally. 

Wo-date,n. [Fr., N. Lat. iodatum. See IoDINE,] 

_ (Chem.) A compound of iodic acid with a base. 

L-6c/fie, a. [Fr. iodique. Sec IODINE.] (Chem.) 
Containing iodine; as, zodic silver. 

Jodie acid, an acid consisting of iodine with five parts 

ee of oxygen. 

W/o-dide (49), n. [Fr. iodide. See IopINE.] (Chem.) 
A non-acid compound of iodine with a metal or 

_ other substance. 2 

T/o-dine, n. [Fr. iodine, iode, from Gr. ¢ddns, vio- 
let-like, from ov, a violet, and efdos, form.] (Chem.) 
A grayish or bluish-black solid, of a metallic luster, 
somewhat resembling plumbago, obtained from the 
ashes of sea-weed, and usually occurring in scales 
or crystals. 

(> Jodine is soft and brittle, fuses at 225° of Fahren- 
heit, and at 347° becomes a beautiful violet vapor, whence 
itsname. It has an acrid odor and taste, and is poison- 
ous, though uncertain inits action. It is an element, its 
chemical equivalent being 12.71, and in a solid state its 
density is 4.948. In its free state, the smallest quantity 
colors starch blue. It is used in medicine as a local irri- 
tant, and to increase the secretive functions. Used in 
excess, it gives rise to iodism. 

Jodine scarlet, a pigment of a very vivid and beautiful 
color, consisting of the iodide of mercury. —/odine yellow, 
a pigment of a bright yellow color, consisting of the iodide 

_ of lead. 

T/o-digm, n. (Med.) A morbid state produced by 
the use of iodine, and characterized by palpitation, 

_ depression, and general emaciation, Orjila, 

i/o-dite, n. See lODYRITE. 

Wo-dize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IODIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
IODIZING.] To treat or prepare with iodine; as, to 

_ todize = plate for photography. R, Hunt, 

Wo-diz/er, n. One who, or that which, iodizes. 

L-bd/o-f6rm, n. [Eng. iodine and form.) (Chem.) 
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A yellow solid having the composition of chloro- 
form, except that three equivalents of iodine take 
_ the place of the chlorine, Miller. 
Vo-dotis, a. [Fr. iodewx, See Iopine.] (Chem.) 
Pertaining to a supposed acid, consisting of four 
equivalents of oxygen to one of iodine. 

Vo-diire, jn. [Fr. iodure. See lopine.] (Chem.) 

1-06d/ii-ret, A non-acid compound of iodine and 

. ametallic or other base; an iodide. 

1-6d/y-rite, n. Nae iodine, q.v.] (Min.) A sil- 
ver ore of a yellowish color, composed of iodine 

. and silver. Dana. 

Wo-lite, n. [Fr. iolithe, from Gr. tov, a violet, and 
AiSos, stone.] (Min.) A mineral having a glassy 
appearance, remarkable for presenting a blue or 
violet-blue color in one direction, and, at right an- 
gles with this direction, a yellowish-gray or brown- 
ish color. It consists of silica, alumina, and magne- 

~ sia, with some oxide of iron ; — called also dichroite. 

Kon, n. [Gr. (dv, neut. of (av, p. pr. of iévat, to go.] 
(Electrical Chem.) One of the elements which ap- 
pear at the respective poles when a body is subject- 

. ed to electro-chemical decomposition. 

I-0/ni-an, } a. [Lat. Jonicus, 

1-dn/ie, Gy. ‘lovixés, be- 
longing or relating to Ionia. ] 
(Geog.) Pertaining to Io- 
nia, in Greece, or to the Io- 
nians, 

Tonic dialect (Gr. Gram.), a 
dialect of the Greek language, 
used in Tonia, — Jonie foot 
(Pros.), a foot of four sylla- 
bles, either two short and two 
long, or two long and two 
short. — Jonic mode (Mus.), 
an airy kind of music. Reck- 
oning from grave to acute, it 
was the middle of the five 
modes. — Jonic order (Arch.), 
an order characterized by a species of column whose dis- 
tinguishing feature is the volute of its capital, and so 
called from Ionia, in Greece. The column is more slen- 
der than the Doric and Tuscan, but less slender and less 
ornamented than the Corinthian and Composite. It is 
simple, but majestic. Its height is about eighteen mod- 
ules, and that of the entablature four and a half. — Joniec 
sect, a sect of philosophers founded by Thales of Miletus, 
in Ionia. Their distinguishing tenet was, that water is 

r the principle of all natural things. 

I-6n/ie, n. (Pros.) (a.) A foot consisting of four 
syllables, either two long and two short, — that is, a 
spondee and a pyrrhic, in which case it is called the 
greater Ionic, — or two short and two long, — that is, 
a pyrrhic and a spondee, — in which case it is called 
the smaller Ionic. (b.) A verse or meter composed 

_ or consisting of Ionic feet. 

M/o-nt'di-ium, 1. (Bot.) A genus of violaccous 
plants found in South America, some species of 

~ which are used as substitutes for ipecacuanha. 

L-0/ta, n. [Gr. ‘Idra, the smallest letter of the 
Greek alphabet, and corresponding to the English 
t.] <A tittle; a very small quantity or degree; a jot. 

They never depart an iota from the authentic formulas of 
tyranny and usurpation. Burke. 

IOU,n. [i.e¢., I owe you.] <A paper having on 
it these letters with a sum named, and duly signed; 
—in use in England as an acknowledgment of a 
debt, and taken as evidence thereof, but not amount- 
ing to a promissory note; a due bill. 

Wharton. Story. Simmonds. 

; (Synop., $1380), m. [Braz.; Pg. 
p/e-ete/ii-an/ha, ipecacuanha, Sp. ipecacu- 
ana.| (Bot. & Med.) <A low, creeping, perennial 
plant of Brazil, the Cephelis ipecacuanha, having a 
faint, peculiar odor, and a bitter, sub-acrid, nau- 
seous taste, the root of which is largely used as an 
emetic. The root is small and wrinkled, and its 
virtues are extracted by both water and alcohol, 

_ While it is also given in powder. 

I-ra/ni-an, a. (Geog.) Relating or belonging to Per- 

_ Sia, called Jran by its inhabitants, 

Lras/¢ci-bili-ty, vn. [Fr. irascibilité, Pr. irascibili- 
tat, Sp. irascibilidad, It. trascibilita.] The quality 
of being irascible, or easily excited to anger; irrita- 

_ bility of temper. 

L-ras/ci-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. irascible, It. trascibile, 
Lat. irascibilis, from irasct, to be angry, from ira, 
anger.] Susceptible of anger; easily provoked or 
inflamed with resentment; irritable; as, an irasci- 

_ ble man; an trascible temper. 

L-ris’/¢i-ble-ness, n. The quality of being irasci- 

_ ble; irascibility. 

T-ris/¢i-bly, adv. In an irascible manner, 

L-rate’,a, [Lat. iratus, angry, from érasci, to be 
angry.| Angry; incensed; enraged. 

Monsieur Rigaud sometimes half stopped, as if he were go- 
ing to put his case in a new light, or make some trate remon- 
strance. Dickens. 

Mr. Jaggers suddenly became most irate. Dickens. 
- ( A recent word, as yet little used by good writers. 

Tre, n. [O. Fr. ire, Pr., Sp., Pg., It., & Lat. ira.] 

Anger; wrath; keen resentment. [Poet.] 
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Ip/e-exe 


Thus will persist, relentless in his cre. Dryden. 
Syn.-—-Anger; passion; rage. See ANGER. 

fre/ful, a. Full of ire; angry; wroth. “ The ére- 

_ ful bastard Orleans.” Shak. 


ire/fal-ly, adv. In an angry manner. : 
I/ve-niireh (i/re-nirk), n. [Lat. denarcha, trenar- 
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IRENIC 


ches, Gr. etpnvapxns, from eipfvn, peace, and dpxetr, 
to be first, rule.) (Gr. Antig.) An officer formerly 
employed in the Greek empire, to preserve the pub- 
lic tranquillity. 
lrén/ie, a 
L-rén/ie-al, 
conciliatory. 
rén/i-edn, n. 
elphvn, peace.) £ Pr a or device for peace, 
especially in the church. 
They must, in all likelihood (without any other irenicon), 
have restored peace to the church. South, 
Tre/stdne, n. (Mining.) Any very hard rock. 
sa Ansted. 
Iri-an, a, [Fr. irien.] (Anat.) Relating or belong- 
ing to the iris. 
The iris receives the trian nerves. Dunglison. 
W/ri-cigm, n. A phrase or mode of behavior espe- 
cially appropriate to the Irish; an Irishism; an Hi- 
bernicism. [are.] Jeffrey. 
Tr/i-dal, a. rom Lat. iris, iridis, rainbow.] Be- 
longing to the iris; prismatic; irisated; as, the tri- 
dal colors. 4 Ar 4 
Tr/i-dée’to-my, n. (Gr. tors, toidos, iris, and éx- 
rouf, cutting out, from ex, out, and roy, cut, wound, 


signed to promote peace; pacific; 
Bp. Hall. 


from répvety, to cut.) (Surg.) The act or process | 


of cutting out a portion of the iris in order to form 
an artificial pupil. y 

Ir/i-dés/genge, n. [It. iridescenza. See infra.] 
Exhibition of colors like those of the rainbow. j 

Ih/i-dés/cent (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. iris, iridis, 
the rainbow; Fr. iridescent, It. & Sp. iridescente.} 
Having colors like the rainbow. 

L-rid/i-an, a. Pertaining to the iris. 

L-rid/i-tim, n. 
rainbow.] (Chem.) One of the metallic elements, 
having a density of from 19.3 to 21,12, and thus be- 
ing the heaviest of known substances. 


gar" Jridium is found native as an alloy with osmium 


in lead-gray scales, rarely also with platinum. It is very | 
hard and unmalleable, has not yet been fused, and resists | 


the action of acids except when alloyed. Its chemical 
equivalentis 99. Jridiwm takes its name from the irides- 
cence of some of its solutions. Dana. 
{r/i-dize, v. t._ [imp. & p. p. IRIDIZED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. IRIDIZING.] To coyer with iridium; to point or 
tip with iridium. 
Iy/i-dds’mine, )n. [From iridiwm and osmium, 
Iy/i-dds/mi-tim, q. Vv.) (AMin.) The native com- 
pound of iridium and osmium, It is found in flat- 
tened metallic grains of extreme hardness, and is 
often used for pointing gold pens, Dana, 
Iris (89), n.; Eng. pl. I/R1s-Es; Lat. pl. 'r/-DES, 
[Lat. iris, iridis, Gr. tots, iptos, the rainbow. 

1. The rainbow. 

2. An appearance resembling the rainbow. 

3. (Anat.) A membrane stretched vertically at 
the anterior part of the eye in the midst of the aque- 
ous humor, and perforated by a circular opening 
called the pupil. 

(=> As seen from the front, the tris is the colored ring 
which surrounds the pupil, and by the dilatation or con- 
traction of whose fibers the size of the pupil is varied. 
Its use seems to be to regulate the quantity of luminous 
rays necessary for distinct vision. ‘Che color of the iris 
gives that of the eye. Dunglison. 


4. (Bot.) A genus of bulbous 
or tuberous rooted plants, of 
which the flower-de-luce (jleur- 
de-lis), orris, and other species 
of flag, are examples. 

5. (Her.) A bearing; — the 
same as FLEUR-DE-LIS, q. v. 
Mvis-n/ted,a. [N. Lat. irisatus. 
See supra.] Exhibiting the pris- 
matic colors; resembling the 
rainbow. Phillips. 
'vi-sedpe, n. [Gr. (ots, rainbow, 
and cxorécy, to see.] An instru- 
ment for exhibiting the colors 
of thin plates, consisting of a 
polished plate of black glass, on 





the surface of which, when prepared by smearing | 
! | 


with soap and rubbing dry with chamois leather, a 
film of vapor is breathed, in which the colored rings 
are seen, 
WVrised (Vrist), a. [Fr. irisé.] Having colors like 
i those of the rainbow. 

’vish (89), a. [A-S. yrisc. Geog.) Pertaining to 
_ or produced in, Ireland. he Feage pre 
WVvish, n. 1. (pl.) (Geog.) The natives or inhabit- 

ants of Ireland. 

2. The language of the Irish; the Hiberno-Celtic. 
3. A kind of game resembling backgammon. 
_. 4. A kind of linen made in Ireland; Irish linen. 
ee nm. A mode of speaking peculiar to the 
rish. 
Irish Moss. See CARRAGEEN. 
W/rish-ry, 7. The people of Ireland. 
Trishry of rebels.” Milton. 
I/rite (49, 89), m. (Min.) A black mineral, with a 
shining luster, and magnetic. It consists chiefly of 
oxides of iridium, osmium, iron, and chromium, 

-v@' tis, n. [From tris.) (Med.) An inflammation 

on the iris of the eye. 

Irk (18), v. ¢. {Scot. irk, to tire, weary, irk, indo- 
lent; A-S. carg, inert, lazy, timid, evil; Ger. arg, 


“ The whole 





(Gr. efpfvn, peace.] Fitted or de- | 


Gr. elpnvikds, -ov, peaceful, from | 
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bad, wicked, orig. avaricious, cowardly, whence 
tirgern, to vex, fret.] To weary; to give pain to ;— 
used only impersonally at present, though formerly 
it was otherwise. 
To see this sight it irks my very soul. Shak. 
irk’/séme, a. 1. Wearisome; tedious; tiresome; 
giving uneasiness; — used of something trouble- 
some by long continuance or repetition ; as, irksome 
hours; irksome tasks. c 
For not to irksome toil, but to delight, 
He made us. 
2. Hence, weary; vexed; uneasy. [Obs.] 
Let us therefore learn not to be irksome when God layeth 
his cross upon us. Latimer. 
Syn.—Wearisome ; tedious ; tiresome ; vexatious ; 
burdensome. —IRKSOME, WEARISOME, TEDIOUS. These 
epithets describe objects which give pain or disgust. /rk- 


Milton. 





some is applied to something which disgusts by frequent 
repetition; as,an trksome task. Wearitsome denotes that 
which wearies or wears us out by severe labor; as,a 
wearisome employment. ZYedious is applied to something 
which tires us out by the length of time occupied in its 
performance; as, a tedious speech. Jrksome duties or 
employments. 
Wearisome nights are appointed to me. 
Pity only on fresh objects stays, 
But with the tedious sight of woes decays. Dryden. 
| fivk’séme-ly (irk/sum-ly), adv. In a wearisome or 
tedious manner. 
Irk/séme-ness, n. Tediousness; wearisomeness. 
Vrom (i/urn), n. [A-S. tren, isen, isern, O. Sax. 
isarn, O. H. Ger. isarn, isan, isen, M. H. Ger, isen, 
N. H. Ger. eisen, D. jjzen, Goth. eisarn, Icel. jarn, 
Sw. & Dan. jern, Ir. iaran, iarran, iarun, W. ha- 
iarn, Armor. houarn.] 


Job vii. 3. 





[N. Lat., from Lat. iris, iridis, the | 


1. One of the metallic elements, having the chem- 
ical equivalent 28, and density of about 7.8. It is 
monometric in crystallization, and of a white color 
when pure. It is hard, and very malleable when 
hot, welding easily at a high temperature, and oxi- 
dizes under moisture. Itis very widely diffused, and 
the most useful of all the metals. It is strongly at- 
tracted by the loadstone or a magnet, 

2. An instrument or utensil made of iron;— 
chiefly in composition; as, a flat-iron; a smooth- 
ing-iron. 


My young soldier, put up your iron. Shak, 

3. (pl.) Fetters; chains; manacles; handcuffs. 

4. Strength; power; as, to rule with a rod of 
iron. 

Bog iron. See LIMONITE. — Cast tron, or pig tron, a 
compound of carbon and iron, obtained as a direct product 
from the act of smelting iron ore in the blast furnace. It 
is harder than pure iron, is more or less brittle, is fusible, 
and granular-crystalline in structure, and in different 
varieties has a white or grayish color. Its fusibility is 
mainly due to the carbon it contains. — Magnetic tron, or 
magnetite, an oxide of iron containing three parts of iron 
to four of oxygen, and one of the most common of its ores, 
having generally an octahedral crystallization. This ore 
is attractable by the magnet, and some specimens have 
magnetic polarity, and are called loadstone.— Specular 
tron. See HEMATITE. — Wrought tron, the purest form of 
iron known in the arts. It is soft, very tenacious, and at 
a high temperature may be welded. It possesses great 
malleability and ductility. When beaten into bars, it is 
known as bar tron or merchant-bars. It has a bluish- 
gray color, and always contains some carbon. 

W/ron (i/urn), a 1. Made of iron; as, an éron gate; 
an iron bar; tron dust. 

2. Resembling iron in color; as, iron black- 
ness, 

3. Like iron in hardness, strength, impenetrabil- 
ity, &c.; as, (a.) Rude; hard; harsh; severe; as, 
the iron age of the world, ‘‘/ron years of wars and 
dangers.” owe. 

Jove crushed the nations with an iron rod. Pope. 
(b.) Firm; robust; enduring; as, an ion constitu- 
tion. (c.) Inflexible; not to be bent; as, an iron 
will. (d.) Not to be broken; holding fast. 
Him death’s iron sleep oppressed. Rowe. 
(e.) Not to be penetrated; dull of understanding; 
stupid. ‘J/ron-witted fools.” Shak. 

t= Jron is often used in composition, denoting that 
which is covered with or made of iron, or resembling it in 

/ some of its properties or characteristics, and the like; 
as, tron-jisted, iron-framed, tron-handed, tron-hearted, 
tron-sheathed, iron-shod. 

Tron clay (Min.), a yellowish clay containing a large 
proportion of an ore of iron. Dana. — Jron crown, a golden 
crown set with jewels, belonging originally to the Lom- 
bard kings, and indicating the dominion of Italy. It was 
so called from containing a circle said to have been forged 
from one of the nails in the cross of Christ.— ron jlint 
(Min.), an opaque ferruginous variety of quartz, having, 
in some degree, the appearance of flint, but of red or yel- 
low color, and usually somewhat granular in its texture. 
Dana. — Iron glance ( Min.) ,the peroxide of iron, of a dark 
steel-gray color; hematite. Dana. — Jron liquor, acetate 
of iron, used as a mordant by dyers. —/ron pyrites (Min.), 
common pyrites; yellow sulphuret of iron.— Jron sand, 
an iron ore in grains, usually the magnetic-iron ore, 
often used to sand paper after writing. 

WVron, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IRONED (i/urnd); p. pr. & 
vb. N. IRONING. | 

1. To smooth with an instrument of iron; espe- 
cially, to smooth with a heated flat-iron, as cloth, 
and the like. 

2. To shackle with irons; to fetter or handeuff. 
“Troned like a malefactor.” IV. Scott. 














IRON-WORK 


3. To furnish or arm with iron; as, to tron a 
_ wagon. 
W/ron-bound, a, 1. Bound with iron, © 

2. Faced or surrounded with rocks; rugged; as, 
_ an iron-bound coast. 
i/ron-eased (i/urn-kast), a Cased or covered with 
_ iron, as a vessel; iron-clad. 
Wron-elid, a. Clad in iron; protected or covered 
_ With iron, as a vessel for naval warfare. 
Vron-elad, . A vessel prepared for naval war- 

fare by having the parts above water covered and 





Iron-clad. New Ironsides. 


protected by iron, usually in large plates, closely 
joined, and made sufficiently thick and strong to re- 
sist the heaviest shot effectually. In some vessels 
of this kind, the guns are carried in one or more 
circular turrets, made very strong, and turned by 
machinery, so that the shot can be discharged in any 





Tron-clad. Monitor. 


direction. The cut represents the Monitor, an 
American vessel, built after the plans of Captain 
J. Ericsson, and the first vessel ever constructed 
~, With a revolving turret for the guns. : 
W/von-er (i/urn-er), 2. One who irons. 
Vron-found/er, n. One who makes iron castings. 
I/von-found/er-y, |. The place where iron cast- 
I/ron-found’ry, ings are made. 
I/ron-gray’ (i/urn-), a. Of a gray color, somewhat 
rasecaniige that of iron freshly cut, broken, or pol- 
ished, 
eee eee (i/urn-), n. A gray color, resembling 
_ that of iron when freshly cut or broken. 
I-rén/ie, a. 
i-rén/ie-al, & Sp. ironico, Fr. ironique, 
Trony.] 
1. Pertaining to irony; containing or expressing 
irony. 
_2. Expressing one thing and meaning the oppo- 


[L. Lat. tronicus, Gr. elowrtkds, It. 
See 


site. 
L-ron/ie-al-ly, adv. By way of irony; by the use 
_ of irony, 
i-rén/ie-al-mess, n. The quality of being ironical; 
_ derisiveness. 
WVron-ing-board (i/urn-), n. A flat board, upon 
which cloth, &c., is laid while being ironed, in or- 
_ der to smooth it and to press down the seams, 
I/ron-ist, n. One who deals in irony. Pope. 
i/ron-mas/ter, n. A manufacturer of iron, or large 
dealer therein. Dickens. 


ron-mdld, jn. A spot oncloth made by apply- 
i/ron-mould, ing rusty iron to the cloth when 
wet. 


I/ron-mo6n/ger (i/urn-mting/ger), m. A dealer in 
iron wares, or hardware. 
Vron-m6n/Zer-y (i/urn-miing/Zer-¥), . Hard- 
ware;—a general name for all articles made of 
_ iron. Gwilt. 
WVrone-sick, a. (Naut.) Having the iron-work loose 
or corroded; —said of a ship when her bolts and 
nails are so much corroded or eaten with rust that 
_ She has become leaky. 
Ae en as a. Having iron sides, or very firm 
sides, 
Wron-sides, n. 1. A strong man. 
2. A cuirassier; — applied also to Cromwell’s 
_ cavalry. ‘ 
I/ron-smith, n. A worker in iron; an artisan who 
makes and repairs utensils of iron; a blacksmith, 
Vron-stine, n. (Min.) Any’ hard, earthy ore of 
~ iron. Dana. 
WVvon-wood, n. (Bot.) A tree of species belonging 
to several different genera, among which are the 
Sideroxylon inerme of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Metridoserus vera, used in China for rudders and 
anchors, and the Ostrya Virginica of the United 
States, called also hop-hornbeam and lever-wood. 
e Loudon. 
Wron-work (i/urn-wirk), n. 1. Any thing made 
of iron; —a general name of such parts or pieces of 
a building, vessel, carriage, &c., as consist of iron. 
2. (pl.) A furnace where iron is smelted, or @ 
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~IRONWORT 


forge, rolling-mill, or foundery, where it is made into 
heavy work, such as shafting, rails, cannon, and 
merchant-bar, in distinction from machine-shops. 
‘ron-wort (i/urn-wiirt), n. (Bot.) A plant of sev- 
eral species of the genus Sideritis. 
fvon-y (i/urn-¥), a. [From tron.] 

1. Made or consisting of iron; partaking of iren; 
as, irony chains; irony particles, 

. 2. Resembling iron; hard, 

Vron-y,7. [Fr. tronie, Pr., Sp., Pg., It., & Lat. 
tronia, from Gr. e(pwveia, dissimulation, from e/owr, 
a dissembler in speech, from eipecv, to speak.] A 
kind of ridicule which exposes the errors or faults 
of others by seeming to adopt, approve, or defend 
them; apparent assent to a proposition given, with 
such a tone, or under such circumstances, that op- 

_ Site opinions or feelings are implied. 

Vrotts,a. [It. & Pg. iroso, Pr. iros, O. Fr. tros, 


tireux. See IrE.] Apt to be angry; passionate. 

[Obs.] Chaucer. 
inp, n. A fantastic grimace or contortion of the 

rpe, body. [0bs.] “Smirks, and trps, and all 

affected humors.” B, Jonson. 
Ivp, a. Makingirps. [Obs.] 


Brisk and irp, show the supple motion of your gga body. 
» JONSON, 
Ir-ra/di-ance, )n. [Lat. irradians, p. pr. of irra- 
Iv-ra/di-an-¢y, diare. See infra.] 
1. The act of irradiating ; emission of rays of 
light. 
2. That which irradiates or is irradiated; luster ; 


splendor; irradiation. Milton. 
Ir-ra/di-ant, a. Sending out rays of light; as, the 
trradiant moon. Boyse. 


Iv-va/di-ate (77), v.t. [imp. & p. p. IRRADIATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. IRRADIATING.] [Lat. irradiare, 
trradiatum, from prefix ir, for in, and radiare, 
to shine, radiate, from radius, beam, ray; It. irra- 
diare, Sp. irradiar, Fr. trradier.] 

1. To cast a bright light upon; to illuminate; to 
brighten; to make splendid; to adorn with luster. 

' 2. To enlighten intellectually; to illuminate; as, 
to irradiate the mind. 

3. To animate by heat, or light. 

4. To decorate with shining ornaments. 
Iv-vra/di-ate, v.i. To emit rays; to shine. 
Iv-ra/di-ate, a. (Lat. irradiatus, p. p. of irradiare. 

See supra.| Adorned with brightness, or with any 
thing shining. 

Ir-ra/di-a’tion, n. [Fr. irradiation, Sp. irradia- 
cion, It. trradiazione. } 

1. The act of emitting beams of light. 

2. That which is irradiated; illumination; irradi- 
ance. W. Scott. 

3. (Opt.) An apparent enlargement of brilliant 
objects beyond their proper bounds, in consequence 
of the vivid impression of light on the eye. 

Ir-vad/i-eate, v. ¢, [Lat. prefix in and radicari 
radicatum, to strike or take root, from radix, root.] 
To root deeply. [Rare.]} 

Ir-ri/tion-al (-rish/un-al), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
rational; Lat. irrationalis, It. irrazionale, Sp. tr- 
racional, Pr. trrational, Fr. trrationnel.] 

1. Not rational; void of reason or understanding ; 
as, brutes are irrational animals. 

2. Not according to the dictates of reason; con- 
trary to reason; absurd. 

The companions of the ministry of Jesus knew far too 
much of his divine power and majesty to throw up their pro- 
fession of his Messiahship, even when it seemed utterly irra- 
tional any longer to maintain it, L. Taylor. 

3. (Math.) Not capable of being exactly expressed 
by an integral number, or by a vulgar fraction; 
surd ; —said especially of roots. See Surp. 

Syn.— Absurd; foolish; preposterous; unreasonable. 
See ABSURD. 


Ir-ri/tion-al/i-ty (rish/un-), n. (It. irrazionalita, 
er: trracionalidad.| Want of reason or the powers 
of understanding. 

Ir-ra/tion-al-ly (-rish/un-al-l¥), adv. Without rea- 
son; ina manner contrary to reason; absurdly. 

Iv-ra/tion-al-ness (-rdsh/un-), n. The quality of 
being irrational; irrationality. 

Ir/re-biit/ta-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and rebut.] In- 
capable of being rebutted. 

Compare this sixth section with the manful, senseful, irre- 
buttable fourth section. Coleridge. 

Ir/re-gép/tive, a. [Prefix in, not, and receptive. ] 
Not receiving, or not capable of receiving. 

tr’re-elaim/a-ble, a. fPrefix in, not, and reclaim- 
able.|_ Incapable of being reclaimed. 

Ir/re-claim/a-bly, adv. In anirreclaimable man- 


ner. 
Ir/re-cd Mi-za-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and recog- 
nizable.| Incapable of being recognized; not recog- 
nizable. Carlyle. 
Ir-ré¢/on-¢il/a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being 
irreconcilable; irreconcilableness. 
Ir-ré¢/on-¢il/a-ble, a. Rash in, not, and recon- 
cilable; Fr. irréconciliable, Sp. irreconciliable, It. 
trreconciliabile.] 
1. Not reconcilable; incapable of being recon- 
ciled, or appeased; implacable. 

2. Incapable of being made to agree or harmo- 
nize; incongruous; incompatible; inconsistent. 
Ir-rée/on-cil’a-ble-mess, n. The quality of being 

irreconcilable; incongruity ; incompatibility. 
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Ir-vé¢/on-¢cil/a-bly, adv. In a manner that pre- 
cludes reconciliation. 

Ir-ré¢/on-gile’, v. t. [Prefix in, not, and reconcile.] 
To prevent from being reconciled or atoned for. 
[ Obs. Bp. Taylor. 

In-rée/on-cile/ment, n, The state of being irrec- 
onciled; disagreement. 

Iv-vée/on-¢il/i-a/tion, n. Want of reconciliation. 
r/re-eOrd/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and record; 
Lat. irrecordabilis, not to be remembered.] Not fit 

_ or possible to be recorded. 

Ir/re-e6v’er-a-ble (-kitv/er-), a. [Prefix in and re- 
coverable.] Not capable of being recovered, restored, 
remedied, or regained; as, an étrrecoverable loss, 
debt, or injury. 

That which is past is gone and irrecoverable. Bacon. 

Syn.—Irreparable; irretrieyable; irremediable; in- 
curable. 

Ir/re-edv/er-a-ble-ness, 2. 

_ irrecoverable, 

Ir/re-edv’er-a-bly, adv. 
ner; beyond recovery. 
r/re-eti/per-a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and recu- 
perable; O. Fr. irrécupérable, Sp. irrecuperable, It. 
irrecuperabile, Lat. irrecuperabilis.) Irrecoverable, 

[Obs.] Cotgrave. 

Ir/re-eti/per-a-bly, adv. Irrecoverably. [0bs.] 

ix/re-etired’, a. Incapable of being cured. [Obs.] 

Ix/re-etis/a-ble, a. [Fr. irrécusable, Sp. irrecusable, 
Lat. irrecusabilis, from in and recusabilis, that 
should be rejected, from recusare, to reject. See 
ReEcuseE.] Not liable to exception. 
xr/re-deem/a-bil/i-ty, n. The state or quality of 

_ being irredeemable; irredeemableness. 

Ir/re-deem/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and redeem- 
able; It. irredimibile, Sp. irredimible.] 

1. Not redeemable. 

2. Not subject to be paid at the nominal value, as 
a note or bill of indebtedness ; —said especially of 
paper currency when depreciated. 

iv/ve-deem/a-ble-ness, n. The quality of being 

_ not redeemable. 

ae oan any) adv, So as not to be redeem- 
able. 

Ir/re-div’ i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and reducible; 
Sp. irreducible, Fr. trréductible, It. pereget title) 
Incapable of being reduced, or brought into a dif- 
ferent state or form of expression, 

Irreducible case (Alg.), a particular case in the solu- 
tion of a cubic equation, in which the formula commonly 
employed contains an imaginary quantity, and therefore 
fails in its application. 

Ir/re-dii/ ¢i-ble-mess, n. The quality of being irre- 

_ ducible. 

Ir/vre-dii/¢i-bly, adv. In a manner not reducible, 

Ir/re-fléet/ive, a. Not reflective. 

Ir-véf/ra-ga-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being ir- 
refragable; incapability of being refuted. 

In-réf/ra-ga-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and refragable ; 
Fr. irréfragable, Sp. irrefragable, It. irrefragabile.]} 
Not refragable; not to be refuted or overthrown; 
incontestable; undeniable; as, an irrefragable argu- 
ment; irrefragable reason or evidence. 

Syn.—Incontrovertible; unanswerable; indisputable; 
unquestionable; incontestable; indubitable; undeniable; 
irrefutable. 

Ir-véf/ra-ga-ble-ness, n._ [Fr. irréfragabilité, It. 
irrefragabilita.| The quality of being irrefragable, 
or incapable of refutation. 

Ir-véf/ra-ga-bly, adv. With force or strength that 
can not be overthrown; with certainty beyond refu- 
tation ; as, the point in debate was trrefragably 
proved. 

In-véf/ii-ta-ble, or Ir/re-fiit’a-ble (Synop., § 130), 
a. [Prefix in, not, and refutable; Fr. irréfutable, 
Lat. irrefutabilis.] Incapable of being refuted or 
disproved. 

Ir-réf/ii-ta-bly, or Ir/re-fiit/a-bly, adv. Beyond 


The state of being 


In an irrecoverable man- 


y the possibility of refutation. Romeyn. 
Ir/re-Sén/er-a-cy, n. Unregeneracy. 
Ir/re-Sén/er-a’tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and regen- 


eration.] An unregenerate state. [Obs.] 
Ir-vég/ii-lar, a. [Prefix in, not, and regular; Pr. 
& Sp. irregular, It. irregolare, Fr. irrégulier.] 

1. Not regular; not according to common form or 
rules; as, an trregular building or fortification. 

2. Not according to established principles or cus- 
toms; deviating from usage; as, the irregular pro- 
ceedings of a legislative body. 

3. Not conformable to nature or the usual opera- 
tion of natural laws; as, an irregular action of the 
heart and arteries. 

4. Not according to the rules of art; immethodi- 
cal; as, irregular verse; an irregular discourse. 

5. Not in conformity to laws, human or divine; 
deviating from the rules of moral rectitude ; vicious ; 
as, irregular conduct or propensities. 

6. Not straight; as, an irregular line or course, 

7. Not uniform; as, irregular motion. 

8. (Gram.) Deviating from the ordinary form in 
respect to the inflectional terminations ;—said of 
words subject to inflection. 

9. (Bot.) Not having the parts of the same size 
or form, or arranged with symmetry; not symmet- 
rical; as, the petals of a labiate flower are irregular. 

Syn. —Immethodical ; unsystematic ; abnormal ; 
anomalous; erratic; devious; eccentric; crooked; un- 








IRREPARABLE 


settled; variable; changeable; mutable; desultory; dig- 
orderly ; wild; immoderate ; intemperate; inordinate; 
vicious. 

Ir-rég/ii-lar,n. One who is not regular ; especially, 
a soldier not in regular service, 

Ir-rég/a-larist, n. One who is trregular. 

Ir-rég/i-lar/i-ty, nn. [Fr. wrrégularité, Sp. trregu- 
luridad, It. irregolarita.) 

1. The state of being irregular; deviation from 

symmetry, or established form, custom, or rule. 

2. Deviation from what is fit or proper; swerving 
from moral rectitude; an act of vice. ‘ 
Sererisler ty: adv. Without rule, method, or 

order. 
Ir-rég/ii-late, v.¢. [Prefix in, not, and regulate. | 
To make irregular; to disorder. [Obs.] Browne. 
Ir-rég/t-lotis, a. Not subject to rule or authority; 


~ lawless. [Obs.] Shak. 
Ir’re-jeet/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and reject.] 
~ Not to be rejected. oyle. 


tr’re-la/tion, n. The quality of being irrelative; 
want of connection or relation. 
Ir-véVa-tive, a. [Prefix in, not, and relative.] Not 
relative ; without mutual relations; unconnected. 
Irretative chords (Mus.), those having no common tone. 
—Trrelative repetition (Physiol.), the multiplication of 
parts that serve for a common purpose, but have no mu- 
tual dependence or connection. LR. Owen. 


In-rél/a-tive-ly, adv. Unconnectedly. Boyle. 

Ir-rélV/e-van-¢y, n. iro irrelevant.| The quality 
of not being applicable, or of not serving to aid and 
support; as, the irrelevancy of an argument or of 
testimony to a case in question. 

Ir-rél/e-vant, a. [Pretix in, not, and relevant; It. 
irrelevante.] Not relevant; not applicable or per- 
tinent; as, testimony or arguments irrelevant to a 
cause, 

Ir-r€Ve-vant-ly, adv. In an irrelevant manner. 

Ir/re-liéw/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and relievabie. | 

~ Not admitting relief, 

dr’re-lig/ion (ir/re-lij/un), n. [Prefix in, not, and 
religion; Fr. irréligion, Sp. irreligion, It. irre- 
ligione, Lat. irreligio.] Want of religion, or con- 
tempt of it; impicty. 

Syn.— Ungodliness ; worldliness ; wickedness ; im- 
piety. 

Iv/ve-lig/ion-ist, n. [Prefix in, not, and religionist.] 
One who is destitute of religious principles; a de- 
spiser of religion. 
r/re-lig/iotis (ir/re-lij/us), a. [Prefix in, not, and 
religious ; Fr. irréligieux, It. & Sp. irreligioso, Lat, 
trreligiosus. | 

1. Destitute of religion; impious; ungodly. 
Shame and reproach are generally the portion of the impi- 
ous and irreligious, South, 
2. Indicating a want of religion; profane; im- 
ps wicked; as, an irreligious speech; irre- 
figious conduct. 

Ir/re-lig/iots-ly, adv. 

Ir/re-lig/iotis-ness, n. 
liness. 

Ir-vé/me-a-ble, a, [Fr. irréméable, It. irremeabile, 
Lat. irremeabilis, from prefix in, not, and remeabi- 
lis, returning, from sv emeare, to return, from prefix 
re, back, and meare, to go, to pass.] Admitting no 
return; as, an irremeable way. Dryden. 
r/re-mé/di-a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and reme- 
diable ; Fr. irrémédiable, Sp. irremediable, It. trre- 
mediadvile, Lat. irremediabilis.] Not to be remedied, 
cured, corrected, or redressed; as, an trremediable 

_ disease or evil; irremediable error or mischief. 

Ir/re-mé/di-a-ble-ness, 2, State of being irreme- 
diable. 
r/re-mé/di-a-bly, adv. In a manner or degree 

_ that precludes remedy, cure, or correction. 

In/re-mis/si-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and remissible ; 
Fr. irrémissible, Sp. irremisible, It. irremissibile, 

_ Lat. irremissibilis.) Not remissible; unpardonable. 

Ir/re-mis/si-ble-ness,n. The quality of being not 

_ remissible. 

Ir/re-mis/si-bly, adv. So as not to be remitted. 
xr/ve-mis/sive, a. (Prefix in, not, and remissive.] 
Not remitting. [Rare.] 

tr/re-mit/ti-ble,a. Not capable of being remitted; 

_ irremissible. [Obs.] Holinshed. 

Ir/re-mov/a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality or state of 
being irremovable. 
r/re-mav/a-ble,a. [Prefix in, not, and removable. ] 

 ~ Not removable; immoyable. 

Ir/re-mov/a-bly, adv. So as not to admit of re- 
moval, 
r/re-moev/al, n. 

ing not removed. 

Ir/re-mii/ner-a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and remu- 
nerable; Fr. irrémunérable, Sp. irremunerable, It. 
irremunerabile, Lat. irremunerabilis.) Not remu- 
nerable; not to be rewarded, or not deserving re- 
ward. Cockeram. 

Tr/re-nowned/, a. Not renowned; not celebrated. 

Ir-rép/a-ra-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. irréparabilité, It. ir- 
reparabilita.] The quality or state of being irrep- 
arable. Sterne. 

Ir-rép/a-ra-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and reparable ; 
Fr. irréparable, Pr. & Sp. irreparable, It. irrepara- 
bile, Lat. irreparabilis.] Not reparable; not capa- 
ble of being recovered or regained; as, an ¢rrepara- 
ble breach; an irreparable loss. 


With impiety; wickedly. 
Want of religion; ungod- 


Absence of removal; state of be- 
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IRREPARABLENESS | 

Ir-rvép/a-ra-ble-ness, n. State of being irrepa- 
rables 

Inv-vé p/a-ra-bly, adv. 

Ir/ve-péal/a-bil/i-ty, n. 

_ irrepealable. 

in/re-péal/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and repealable.] 

_. Not capable of being repealed or annulled. 

dr/re-péal’/a-ble-mess, n. Irrepealability. 

Ir/re-péal’a-bly, adv. Beyond the power of re- 
peal. 
r/re-pént/ancge, n. Want of repentance; impen- 
itence, Mountagu. 

ix/ve-plév/i-a-ble, ) a. [Prefix in, not, and replev- 

Ir/re-plév/i-sa-ble, § iable, replevisable.] (Law.) 
Not capable of being replevied. 

Ir-rép/re-hén/si-ble, a. (Prefix in, not, and rep- 
rehensible; Fr. irrépréhensible, Sp. irreprehensible, 
It. irreprensibile, Lat. irreprehensibilis.] Not rep- 
rehensible; not to be blamed or censured. 

Iv-vé p/ve-hén/si-ble-ness, n. The quality of be- 
ing irreprehensible. 

Iv-vé p/re-hén/si-bly, adv. 
incur blame; without blame. | 

Ir-vé p/re-sént/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and rep- 
resentable.] Not capable of being represented. 
r/re-préss/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and repress- 
ible.] Not capable of being repressed; as, an wre- 

_ pressible conflict. W. H. Seward. 

ir/ve-préss/i-bly, adv. Inamanner or degree that 
can not be repressed. 

Tr/re-prdach/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and 7e- 
proachable ; Fr. irréprochable.] Incapable of be- 
ing justly reproached; free from blame; upright; 
innocent. 

He [Berkeley] erred, — and who is free from error? — but his 
intentions were irreproachable, and his conduct as a man and 
a Christian did honor to human nature. Beattie. 

iv/ve-préach/a-ble-ness, n. The quality or state 

_ of being not reproachable, 

Ir/re-proach/a-bly, adv. In a manner not to de- 
serve reproach; blamelessly; as, deportment irre- 

~ proachably upright. 

Ir/ve-prov’a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and reprov- 
able; O. Fr. irréprovable, Sp. irreprobable, It. irre- 
probabile.} Incapable of being justly reproved ; 

_ blameless; upright. 

Iv/re-prov’a-ble-mess, 7, 
irreprovable. 
r/re-prov/a-bly, adv. 

_ reproof or blame, 

Ir/re-sil/i-ent, a. Not resilient; not recoiling or 
rebounding. 

Tr/rep-ti/tiotis (-tish/us), a. [From Lat. irreptare, 
v. freq., from irrepere, to creep in, from prefix in 
and repere, to creep.] Secretly introduced. [Zare.] 

Ir-rép/tita-ble, a. Disreputable. [Obs.] 
xr/ve-sist/anc¢e, n. [Prefix in, not, and resistance. ] 
Forbearance to resist; non-resistance ; passive sub- 

~ mission. 

Iy/ve-sist/i-bili-ty, n. [Fr. irresistibilité, It. tr- 
resistibilita.] The quality of being irresistible ; 
power or force beyond resistance or opposition. 
x/re-sist/i-ble (-zist/i-b]), a. [Prefix in and resist- 
ible; Fr. irrésistible, Sp. irresistible, It. irresisti- 
bile.] Incapable of being successfully resisted or 
opposed; superior to opposition. 

An irresistible law of our nature impels us to seek happi- 
ness. J. M. Mason. 

iz/ve-sist/i-ble-mess, n. The quality of being ir- 

_ resistible. 

ir/re-sist/i-bly, adv. In a manner not to be suc- 

_ cessfully resisted or opposed. 

Iv/ve-sist/less, a. [Prefix in, not, and resistless.] 
Incapable of being resisted. [Obs.] Glanville. 

Iv-vés/o-lu-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and resoluble ; 
Fr. irrésoluble, Sp. trresoluble, It. trresolubile, Lat. 
Sik CF ORLPOLAS 

1. Incapable of being dissolved, set free, or re- 
leased, 

2. Not admitting of relief; incapable of being 
calmed, quieted, or eased. [Obs. and rare.] 

The second is in the irresoluble condition of our souls after 
a known sin is committed. Bp. Hall, 

Ir-rés/o-lu-ble-ness, ». The quality of being in- 
dissoluble ; resistance to separation of parts. 

Ir-vés/o-liite, a. [Prefix in, not, and resolute; Lat. 
irresolutus, It. & Sp. irresoluto, Fr. irrésolu.] Not 
resolute; not decided; wavering; given to doubt. 

Weak and irresolute is man: 
he purpose of to-day, 
Woven with pains into his plan, 
To-morrow rends away. Cowper. 

Syn.—Wavering; vacillating; undetermined; unde- 
cided; unsettled; unstable; unsteady. 

Ir-rvés’o-liite-ly, adv. Without resolution. 

Ir-rés/o-liite-ness, 7. Want of resolution; vacil- 
lation ; irresolution. 

Ir-rés/o-lii’tion, n. [Prefix in, not, and resolution ; 
Fr. irrésolution, Sp. wresolucion, It. irresoluzione.} 
Want of resolution; want of decision in purpose; 
a fluctuation of mind, as in doubt, or between hope 
and fear; irresoluteness, 

Drresolution on the schemes of life which offer themselves to 
our choice, and inconstancy in pursuing them, are the great- 
‘est causes of all our unhappiness. Addison. 

Ir/re-sdlv/a-bil/i-ty, n, The state or quality of 
not being resolvable. 


In an irreparable manner. 
The quality of being 


In a manner not to 


The quality of being 


So as not to be liable to 





ir/ve-sdlv’a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and resolvable.] 
Incapable of being resolved. 

TIrresolvable nebulx (Astron.), nebulx of a cloud-like 
appearance which have not yet been resolved by the tel- 
escope into stars. - Herschel. 

ii/re-s3lv/a-ble-ness, n. The quality of being ir- 
. resolvable. 

Ir/re-sélw/ed-ly, adv. [Prefix in, not, and resolv- 
 edly.| Without settled determination. 
Ir/ve-spéet/ive,a. [Prefix in, not, and respective. ] 

1. Not having regard to ;— with of; as, trvespect- 
ive of consequences. 

2. Not regarding circumstances. [Obs.] 

According to this doctrine, it must be resolyed wholly into 
the absolute, zrespective will of God. Bacon. 

3. Not showing proper respect or civility; disre- 

_ Spectful. [Obs.] ‘ 
Ih’re-spéet/ive-ly, adv. Without regard to; not 
taking circumstances into consideration. 

Prosperity, considered absolutely and irrespectively, is bet- 
ter and more desirable than adversity. South. 

Iv-vés/pi-ra-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and respirable; 
Fr. irrespirable, Lat. irresptrabilis.] Untit for res- 
piration; not having the qualities which support 
animal life; as, irvespirabdle air. 

x/re-spon/si-bil/i-ty, n. (Fr. irresponsabilité.] 
Want of responsibility. 

r/re-spon/si-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and respon- 
sible ; Fr. & Sp. irresponsable.| Not responsible; 
not liable or able to answer for consequences; not 

_ to be relied upon or trusted. 

ee ee adv, So as not to be respon- 
sible. 

ir/ve-siis/ci-ta-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and resus- 

_ citate.] Incapable of being revived. 

ir/ve-stis’¢i-ta-bly, adv. So as not to be resus- 
citable. 

Iv/re-tén/tive, a. Not retentive or apt to retain. 

Ir/re-trage/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and retrace- 
able.) Incapable of being retraced. 

Ir/re-triéw/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and retriev- 
able.] Incapable of recovery or repair; irrecover- 
able; irreparable; as, an trretrievable loss. 

Syn.—Irremediable ; incurable; irreparable ; irrecov- 
erable. 

i/ve-triév/a-ble-ness, 7. The state of being ir- 
retrievable. 

x/re-triév/a-bly, adv. 
trieved; irreparably. 

Ir/ve-tfirn’a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and return- 

_ able.] Not to be returned. Mir. for Mag. 

ir/ve-véal/a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and revealable.]} 
Incapable of being revealed. 
ree ion ae adv. So as not to be reveal- 
able. 

Iv-rév’er-enge, n. [Fr. irrévérence, Pr. & Sp. ir- 
reverencia, It. irreverenza, Lat. irreverentia.] 

1. Absence or defect of reverence; disregard of 
the authority and character of a superior. 

2. The state of being disregarded or treated with 
disrespect. [are.] Clarendon. 

Ir-rév/er-end, a. Not reverent; disrespectful.[ Obs.] 

If any man use immodest speech, or irrererend gesture or 
behavior, or otherwise be suspected in life, he is likewise ad- 
monished, as before. Strype. 

In-vév/er-ent, a. [Prefix in, not, and reverent ; Fr. 
irrévérent, Sp. & It. irreverente, Lat. irreverens.} 

1. Not reverent; not entertaining or manifesting 
due regard to the Supreme Being; wanting respect 
to superiors. 


In a manner not to be re- 


Witness the irreverent son 
Of him who built the ark. Dilton. 
2. Proceeding from irreverence; expressive of a 
want of veneration ; as, an irreverent thought, word, 
or phrase. 

Ir-rév/er-ent-ly, adv. In an irreverent manner. 

ir/ve-vérs/i-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and reversible.] 
Incapable of being reversed, recalled, repealed, or 
annulled; as, an irreversible decree or sentence, 

This rejection of the Jews, as it is not universal, so neither 
is it final and zrreversible. Jortin. 

- Syn.—Irrevocable; irrepealable; unchangeable. 

eee n. State of being irrevers- 
ible. 

ir/ve-vérs/i-bly, adv. In a manner which pre- 
cludes a reversal or repeal. 

Iyv-vév/o-ea-bil/ity, n. [Fr. irrévocabilité, Sp. ir- 
revocabilidad, It. irrevocabilita.] The state of be- 
ing irrevocable. 

Ix-rév’/o-ea-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and revocable ; 
Fr. irrévocable, Sp. irrevocable, It. irrevocabile, 
Lat. irrevocabilis.] Incapable of being recalled or 
revoked ; as, an irrevocable decree ; irrevocable 
fate; an irrevocable promise. 

Firm and irrevocable is my doom. Shak. 

Ir-rév’o-ea-ble-ness, 1. The state of being irrevo- 
cable; irrevocability. 

Ir-réwv’/o-ea-bly, adv. Beyond recall; in a manner 

. precluding recall or reversion. : 

ir/re-v0k/’a-ble, a. [Prefix in, not, and revoke.] 
Incapable of being recalled; irrevocable. 

Ir-vév’o-lu-ble, @. [Prefix in, not, and revoluble.] 
That has no revolution. [Obs.] 


In supereminence of beatific vision, progressing the dateless 
and irrevoluble circle of eternity, [they] shall clasp insepara- 
ble hands with joy and bliss in over-measure forever. Jfilton. 


Ir/rhe-tdr/ie-al, a. Not rhetorical. [Rare.] 
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in/vi-gite,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. IRRIGATED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. IRRIGATING.] [Lat. irrigare, irrigatum, 
from prefix in and rigare, to water; It. irvigare.] © 
1. To water; to wet; to moisten; to bedew. 
2. To water, as land, by causing a stream to flow 
_ upon and over it, 
ir/rvi-ga/tion, n. [Lat. irrigatio, Fr. irrigation, 
Pr. wrigacio, It. irrigazione.| The act of watering 
or moistening; especially, the operation of causing 
water to flow over lands, for nourishing plants. 


Er-rig/ii-otis, a. [Lat. irriguus, It. irriguo. Sce 
IRRIGATE. ] 
1. Watered; watery; moist. 
The flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spreads her store. Dfilion. 
Fanned by the breath of zephyrs, and with rills 
From bubbling founts trriguous. Glover. 
2. Dewy; moist. [Very rare.] 
To exhale his surfeit by irriguous sleep. Philips. 


(s~ Johnson remarks that “Philips seems to have 
mistaken the Latin phrase trrigwus sopor,” i. e , strength- 
ening or nourishing sleep. 

Kxv-rision (ir-rizh/un), n. [Lat. irrisio, from irri- 
dere, to laugh at, from prefix in and ridere, to laugh; 
Fr. & Sp. irrision, It. irrisione.] The act of laugh- 
ing at another; derision. ‘‘This being spoken 

_ Sceptice, or by way of irrision.” Chapman. 

ir/ri-ta-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. irritabilité, Sp. irritabili- 
dad, It. irritabilita, Lat. irritabilitas.] 

1. The quality of being easily irritated; suscep- 
tibility to excitement; the state of being irritable; 
vexation; exasperation; fretfulness; as, irritability 
of temper. 

2. (Physiol.) (a.) A healthful vital susceptibility 
to the influence of natural, medicinal, and mechan- 
ical agents, and the power of responding in a nor- 
mal manner, both by sensations and actions; es- 
pecially, the property, in living tissue, of sudden 
contraction, followed by relaxation, produced by 
direct stimulus of its substance, or through the in- 
fluence of the nerves. (b.) A morbid and plainly 
excessive vital susceptibility to the influence of 
natural, medicinal, and mechanical agents, and a 
capability of responding only by vitiated and ab- 
normal sensations and actions. (c.) The general 
vital activity of any and every part of the living 
animal body, whether in health or disease ;— so 
called upon the hypothesis that life is the result of 
organs in a state of stimulation. 

3. (Bot.) The property, in plants, of exhibiting 
motion under the influence of certain stimuli. 

Ir/ri-ta-ble, a. (Fr. & Sp. irritable, It. irritabile, 
Lat. irritabilis, from irritare. See IRRITATE.] 

1. Capable of being irritated. 

2. Very susceptible of anger or passion; easily 
inflamed or exasperated; as, an irritable temper. 

3. (Physiol.) Susceptible of irritation, See Ir- 
RITATION, 

In general, there is nothing irritable in the animal body 
but the muscular fibers. 4laller. 

Iv/ri-ta-ble-ness, n. The quality of being irritable. 

Ir/ri-ta-bly, adv. _ In an irritable manner. 

Ir/ri-tan-¢y, n. The state of being irritant. 
r/vi-tant, a. 1. [Lat. irritans, irritantis, p. pr. of 
irritare. See IRRiITATE.] Irritating. 

2. okie Lat. irritus, from tn, not, and ratus, 
established.] Rendering null and void. 

The states elected Harry, Duke of Anjou, for their king, 
with this clause irritant: that, if he did violate any part o! 
his oath, the people should owe him no allegiance. Hayward. 

ir/ri-tant, n. (Lat. irritans, Fr. irritant, It. & Sp. 
irritante. See IRRITATE.] 

1. That which irritates; that which causes pain, 
heat, or tension, either mechanically, as puncture 
or scarification; chemically, as alkalies and acids; 
or specifically, as cantharides. Dunglison. 

2. (Toxicology.) A poison that produces inflam- 
mation, 

Pure trritant (Toxicology), a poison that produces in- 
ws flammation without any corrosive action upon the tissues. 
In/ri-tate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IRRITATED; p. pr. & 

vb. 2. IRRITATING. [Lat irritare, irritatum, al- 
lied to Icel. veita, to p uck, pull, irritate; Sw. reta, 
Ger. reizen, to provoke, irritate, excite ; It. writare, 
Sp. irritar, Fr. trriter. 

1. To excite heat and redness in, as the skin or 
flesh of living animal bodies, as by friction; to in- 
flame; to fret; as, to irritate a wounded part by a 
coarse bandage. 


2. To increase the action or violence of; to 
heighten excitement in. ; 
Air, if very cold, irritateth the flame. Bacon. 


3. To excite anger in; to provoke; to tease; to 
exasperate; as, the insolence of a tyrant irritates 
his subjects. ‘ 

Dismiss the man, nor irritate the god: 
Prevent the rage of him who reigns above. Pope. 

4. (Physiol.) To produce irritationin, See Irr1- 
TATION, 

Syn.—To fret; inflame; excite; provoke; tease; vex; 
exasperate ; anger; incense; enrage.—To IrriITare, 
PROVOKE, EXASPERATE. These words express different 
stages of excited or angry feeling. Jrritate denotes an 
excitement of quick and slightly angry feeling; as, arrt- 
tated by a hasty remark. To provoke implies the awaken- 
ing of some open expression of decided anger; as, a pro- 
voking insult. Hzrasperate denotes a provoking of anger 
in its unrestrained exercise. Whatever comes across our 
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feelings irritates; whatever excites anger provokes; 
whatever raises anger to a very high point erasperates. 
* Susceptible and nervous people are most easily irri- 
tated; proud people are quickly provoked ; hot and oy 
people are soonest exasperated.” Crabb, 

ieee a. Excited; heightened. [Obs.] Bacon. 
x/ri-ta/tion, 2. pha irritatio, Fr. irritation, Sp. 
irritacion, It. irritazione.] 

1. The act of irritating or exciting; excitement, 
aayelly of an undue and uncomfortable kind; es- 

pecially, excitement of anger or passion; provoca- 
tion; exasperation; anger. 

The whole body of the arts and sciences composes one vast 
machinery for the irritation and development of the human 
intellect. De Quincey. 

2. (Physiol.) (a.) A normal and appropriate ac- 
tion of an organized being under appropriate stimu- 
lus or conditions of action. (b.) A vitiated and 
abnormal sensation or action, or both in conjunc- 
tion, produced by natural, medicinal, or mechanical 
agents. It is sometimes considered as an excess 
of vital action. 

3. (Med.) The act or process of stimulating mus- 
cular fiber; as, striated muscular fiber may be made 
to contract by irritation of its nerve. 
x/ri-ta/tive, a. [It. & Sp. irritativo.] 

1. Serving to excite or irritate; irritatory. 

2. Accompanied with, or produced by, increased 
action or irritation; as, an irritative fever. Darwin. 
r/vi-ta-to-ry,a. Exciting; producing irritation. 
r/vo-rate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. IRRORATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. IRRORATING. ] pe infra.| To sprinkle 
or moisten with dew; to bedew. [Obs.] _ Blount. 
y/ro-ra/tion, n. [Fr. irroration, from Lat. trro- 
rare, to wet with dew, from prefix in and ros, roris, 
dew.] The act of bedewing ; the state of being 
moistened with dew. [0Obs.] Chambers. 

Iv-rw/brie-al, a. [Prefix in, not, and rubric.] Con- 
trary to the rubric. 

r/ru-gate, v.¢t. [Lat. irrugare, irrugatum, from 

Obs | in, and rugare, to wrinkle.] To wrinkle. 

os 

Ir-rtipt/ed, a. (Lat. irruptus, p. p. of irrumpere, 
to break in, from prefix in and rumpere, to break or 
burst.] Broken with violence. 

Ir-ritp’tion, ». (Lat. irruptio, Fr. irruption, Sp. 
irrupcion, It. irruzione. See supra.) 

1. A bursting in; a breaking, or sudden, violent 
rushing into a place; as, the trruptions of the sea. 

Lest evil tidings, with too rude irruption 
Hitting thy aged ear, should pierce too deep. Df ilton. 

9. A sudden invasion or incursion; a sudden, 
violent inroad or entrance of invaders into a place 
or country; as, the irruption of the northern na- 
tions into France and Italy. 

Syn.—Invasion; incursion; inroad. See INVASION. 
r-riip’tive, a. [See supra.] Rushing in or upon. 
s,v.% [A-S. & D. is, Ger. & Goth. ist, allied to 
Lat. est; Gr. éori, Skr. asti, Pol. jest, from Skr. as; 
Lat. esse, to be.] The third person singular of the 
substantive verb, in the indicative mode, present 
tense. See BE. 

{/sa=a-pds/tle (-pis/l, 44), nm. [Gr. tos, equal, and 
drécroXos, apostie.}_ One holding the same rank as 

_ anapostle. [fare.] 

p22 bel, n. ([Ir. isabelle, so called from 

s/a-bel=-edV/or, the Spanish princess Jsabella, 
daughter of King Philip II., and consort of Arch- 
duke Albert of Austria, who, in 1601, made a vow 
not to change her shift until after her husband’s 
taking of Ostend, which happened in 1604, by which 
time her shift had assumed this color.) A brown- 
ish yellow, with a shade of brownish red. 

Vsa-godse, n. [Gr. sisaywyh. See infra.] An in- 
troduction. [0bs.] Harris. 

V/sa-gos/ie, a. [Lat. isagogicus, Gr. eisaywyt- 

Vsa-gogfie-al,§ «6s, eisaywyf, a leading in, intro- 
duction, fr. eisayerv, to introduce, from e/s, into, and 
adyew, to lead.] Introductory ; especially, intro- 

_ ductory to the study of theology. J. A. Alexander. 

Vsa-goslies, n. sing. (Theol.) That part of theo- 
logical science directly preliminary to actual exege- 
sis, or interpretation of the Scriptures. [See Note 

_ under MATHEMATICS. ] 

I’sa-gin, n. [Fr. isagone, from Gr. icos, equal, and 
rene angle.] (Math.) A figure whose angles are 
equal, 

E-satfie, a. (Chem.) Of or pertaining to isatine; as, 
isatic acid, an acid formed from isatine by adding 

_ one equivalent of water. 

Wsa-tine, . pRee IsAris.] (Chem.) A substance 
obtained by the action of nitric acid upon indigo, 
and capable of being crystallized. 

Wsa-tis, n. (Gr. icarcs, a plant producing a dark 
dye, woad.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, some spe- 
cies of which, especially the J. tinctoria, yield a 
blue dye similar to indigo; woad. Baird. 

Is/ehi-ad/ie ({s/ki-d/ik), a. [Fr. ischiadique, Lat. 
ischiadicus, Gr. icx.adixds, tcxiov, the hip-joint, hip 
or loin.] (Anat.) Pertaining to the hip; ischial. 

Ischiadic passion, or disease (JMed.), a rheumatic or 
neuralgic affection of some part about the hip-joint;— 

es also sciatica. 
s/ehi-a' ard, n. (Gr. (oxiov, hip, and dypa, a cateh- 
ing.] Men Gout in the hip. te 

Is’ehi-al, a. [See supra.] Of or pertaining to the 
hip; ischiadic; ischiatic. 

Is/ehi-at/ie, a. Pertaining to the hip; ischiadic. 
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n. (Anat.) The posterior and inferior 
slehi-tine, part of the hip-bone, or innominate 
bone, on which we sit. See SKELETON. 
Is/ehu-rét/ie (is/kuttt/ik), a. [Fr. ischurétique.] 
Having the quality of relieving ischury. 
is/ehu-rét/ie, n. A medicine adapted to relieve 
ischury. Coxe. 
sfehu-ry (is/ku-ry), n. [Fr. ischwrie, Lat. iscwria, 
Gr. (oxvvpia, from toxecy, to hold, check, and ovpov, 
urine.] A retention or suppression of urine. 
Isfe-vin, )n. [So called from the river Jser, in 
Is/e-vine, Bohemia.] (Afin.) A titanic iron ore 
occurring in monometric crystalline forms. Dana. 
Ish. [A-S. & O. H. Ger. isc, Goth. & Dan. isk, N. 
H. Ger. isch.] A termination of English words de- 
noting diminution, or a small degree of the quality ; 
as, whitish, from white; yellowish, from yellow. Ish 
annexed to proper names forms a possessive adjec- 
tive, as in Swedish, Danish, English. Ish annexed 
to common nouns forms an adjective denoting a par- 
ticipation of the qualities expressed by the noun; 
as, foolish, from fool ; roguish, from rogue ; brutish, 
from brute. This is the more common use of this 
_ termination. 
ish’ma-el-it/ish, a. Like Ishmael, the son of Abra- 
_ ham, ‘‘ whose hand was against every man,” 
I’si-ae (110), a. ee Isiacus, Gr. Iotaxds, from Tsis.] 
Pertaining to the goddess Isis; as, Zsiae mysteries. 

Isiae table, a plate of copper or brass, now at Turin, 
having a figure of the goddess Isis in the center, sur- 
rounded by compartments on which are engraven nu- 
merous hieroglyphics and various scenes relating to the 

_ mysteries of Isis. It was found at Rome in 1525. Wright. 

I/si-ele (i/si-kl), m. The same asIctcLE. [Obs.] 

I/sin-glass (i/zing-glas),. [That is, iceglass, from 
icing, ice, and glass, q. v. Cf. Ger. hausenblase, i. c., 
bladder of the huso, or large sturgeon. ] 

1. A semi-transparent, whitish form of gelatine, 
chiefly prepared from the sounds or air-bladders 
of various species of sturgeons found in the rivers 
of Western Russia, as the Beluga (or Acipenser) 
huso, the A. stellatus, the A. Guldenstadii, and 
others. Its manufacture is mentioned by Pliny. 
Cheaper forms of gelatine are not unfrequently so 
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called. Brande, 
2. The sheets of mica; — pop- 
_ ularly so called. Hill, 


I/sis, n. (Jfyth.) The principal 
goddess worshiped by the Egyp- 
tians. She was regarded as the 
mother of Horus, and the sister 
and wife of Osiris. The Egyp- 
tians adored her as the great 
benefactress of their country, 
who instructed their ancestors in 
the art of cultivating wheat and 

. barley. 

is/lam, nn. [Ar. isldm, obedience 
to the will of God, submission, 
humbling one’s self, resigning 
one’s self to the divine disposal, 
from salama, to submit to God, 
to resign one’s self to the divine will.] The religion 
of Mohammed, and also the whole body of those 
who profess it throughout the world. Their formu- 
la of faith is: There is no God but Allah, and Mo- 

 . hammed is his prophet. 

islam-ism, 7. [Fr.islamisme, N. Lat. islamismus. 
See supra.] The faith or creed of the Mohamme- 

_ dans; Mohammedism; Mahometanism. 

As/lam-it/ie, «, Pertaining to Islam; Mohammedan. 
s/lam-ize, v. t. or %. [imp. & p. p. ISLAMIZED; 
p. pr. & vb, n. ISLAMIZING.] To conform to the 

_ religion of Islam, 

IsVfand (il/and), m. [O. Eng. tland, yland, A-S. 
ealand, igland, iegland, ig, Icel. ey and eyland, 
Dan. & Sw. 6, Ger. & D. eiland, compounded of 
A-S. ed, eah, water, river, O. H. Ger. aha, ouwa, 
Goth. ahva, and land, gq. v. The s is inserted by 
corruption, after the analogy of is/e.] 

1. A tract of land surrounded by water. 
2. A large, floating mass, resembling an island; 

_ as, an island of ice. 

Isl’and (il/and), v. ¢. To cause to become an isl 
and, as by surrounding with water; to make islands 
of; hence, to surround; to insulate; to isle, 

A thousand streamlets strayed, 
And in their endless course 
Iliad intersected deep the stony soil, 
With labyrinthine channels islanding 
A thousand rocks. 
No station is in view, 

Nor palm-grove, islanded amid the waste. Souther 
isl/and-er (il/and-cr), 2. An inhabitant of an island. 
Isl/and-y (il/and-}), @. Pertaining to islands; full 
_ of islands. [Obs.] Cotgrave. 
Isle (il), 2. . Fr. isle, N. Fr. ile, Pr..& Sp. isla, 

It. isola, Lat. insula.) 
1. Anisland. ‘Imperial rule of all the sea-girt 


tsles,” Milton. 
Like ships that sailed for sunny isles, 

But never came to shore. T. K. Hervey. 

2. [Corrupted from aisle.] A passage ina church, 
See AISLE. 

3. (Entom.) A spot within another of a different 

_ color, as upon the wings of some insects. 

Isle (il), v. .. To cause to become an island, or like 

an island; to make an island of; to surround or 
encompass, 


Southey. 
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Isled in sudden seas of light, 
My heart, pierced through with fierce delight, 

Fs Bursts into blossom in his sight. Tennyson. 
Is/let (i/let), mn. [O. Fr. islette, islote, islot, N. Fr. 
ilot, diminutive of isle. See supra.) <A little isle. 
sm,7. [From the English termination -ism, denot- 
ing the orn doctrine, spirit, or abstract idea of 
that signified by the word to which it is appended. ] 

A doctrine or theory; especially, used contemptu- 

ously or in a bad sense, a fanatical tenet; a specious, 

but wild or visionary, theory; a plausible and cap- 
tivating, but unsound doctrine. LE. Everett. 

Is/ma-é/li-an, x. (Zccl.) One of a sect of Moham- 

_ medans, 

I/so-bare, n. [Gr. icos, equal, and Papos, weight.] 
(Phys. Geog.) A line connecting those places upon 
the surface of the globe where the mean height of 

_ the barometer at the level of the sea is the same. 

I’/so-bar/o-mét/rie, a. [Gr. toos, equal, Papos, 
weight, and p»érpov, measure.] (Phys. Geog.) Indi- 
cating equal barometric pressure ; denoting lines on 
the surface of the globe connecting places that pre- 
sent the same mean barometrical pressure, as deter- 
mined by means of the monthly extremes of the 

_ barometer. Nichol. 

I’so-eheim, n. [Gr. icos, equal, and yxetua, xetpor, 
winter.) (Phys. Geog.) An imaginary line connect- 
ing places on the earth having the same mean win- 

_ ter temperature, 

Vso-ehei/mal, ) a. [Gr. isos, equal, and xetpna, xer- 

V/so-ehi’mal, pov, winter.] Pertaining to, or 
having the nature of, an isocheim; as, an isochei- 
mal line; illustrating distribution of temperature by 

_ means of isocheims ; as, an 7socheimal chart. 

/ i = 
Pee yr are! a, The same as ISOCHEIMAL, 
I/so-ehi’/méne, n. The same as ISOCHEIM, 
I/so-ehro-miat/ie (-kro-mit/ik), a. [Fr. isochro- 

matique, from Gr. toos, equal, and yada, color, 

from ypwvrivat, xpafev, to tinge.] (Opt.) Having 
the same color; —a term applied to two rings, 

_ curves, or lines, having the same color or tint. 

I-séeh/ro-nal, a. _[Gr. (cdxpovos, from icos, equal, 
and xpdvos, time; Fr. tsochrone.] Uniform in time; 
of equal time; performed in equal times; as, isoch- 
ronal vibrations or oscillations. 

Lsochronal line, a line along which a heavy body de- 
scends with a uniform velocity. 

i-sdeh/ro-nigm (i-stk/ro-nizm), . [Gr. icos, equal, 
and xpévos, time.] The state or quality of being 

_ isochronous, 

I-séeh/ro-nén, n. [See IsocHrRoNnAL.] <A clock 
that keeps, or is designed to keep, perfectly accu- 

_ rate time. & 

i-sdeh’/ro-nows, a. The same as ISOCHRONAL. 

I-séeh/rotis, a. [Gr. (cdxpoos, like-colored, from 
ioos, equal, and xpda, color.) (Bot.) Having the 

_ same tint or color throughout; uniformly colored. 

I/so-eli/nal, a. [Gr. icos, equal, and xXévery, to in- 
cline.] Pertaining to, or indicating, equality of in- 
clination or dip. 

Isoclinal lines (Magnetism), lines on the earth's surface 
connecting places at which a dipping-needle indicates the 
same inclination or dip. 

I/so-ery’mal, a. Pertaining to, or having the na- 
ture of, an isocryme; as, an isocrymal line; illus- 
trating the distribution of temperature by means of 

_ isocrymes; as, an isocrymal chart. 

I’/so-eryme, n. if GR tovs, equal, and xptpos, cold.] 
(Phys. Geog.) An imaginary line on a earth’s 
surface, passing through points having the same 

_ mean temperature in the coldest month of the year. 

I’/so-di/a-bat/ie, a. [Gr. icos, equal, and diaBaivew, 
to pass through.}] (Zhermodynamics.) Pertaining 
to the reception or giving out of equal quantities of 
heat by a substance. Rankine. 

Isodiabatic lines, or curves, a pair of lines or curves ex- 
hibiting, on a diagram of energy, the law of variation of 
the pressure and density of a fiuid, the one during the 
lowering, and the other during the raising, of its tempera- 
ture, when the quantity of heat given out by the fiuid 
during any given stage of the one process is equal to the 
quantity received during the corresponding stage of the 
other. Such lines are said to be isodiabatic with respect 
to each other. 

(te An adiabatic line is one exhibiting the variations 
of pressure and volume of a fluid when it expands with- 
out either receiving or giving out heat. Rankine. 

i/so-di-mérph/ism, 7. [Gr. tcos, equal, dis, double, 
and pop¢4, form.] Isomorphism between the two 

_. forms severally of two dimorphous substances. 

I/so-di-moérph/otis, a. Having the quality of iso- 

_ dimorphism. 

I-sdd/o-mGn, n. [Gr. icdédopos, neut. icddopor, built 
alike, from foos, equal, and dépeiv, to build.) (G7. 
Arch.) A construction of equal thicknesses and 

_ equal lengths, as of courses for stones in a wall, 

I/so-dyj-nam/ie, a [Gr. tcos, equal, and divapts, 
force.] Pertaining to, or noting, equality of force. 

Zsodynamic lines (Magnetism), lines on the earth's 
surface connecting places at which the magnetic inten- 
sity is the same. 

i/so-d¥n/a-mois, a. Of equal force or size. 

I/so-ge/o-thérm, ». [Gr. isos, equal, yi, earth, 
and Séppun, heat.] (Phys. Geog.) An imaginary line 
or curved surface passing beneath the earth’s sur- 
face through points having the same mean tem- 
perature. 
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i/so-&@/o-thérm/al, a. Pertaining to, or having 
the nature of, an isogeotherm ; as, an tsogeothermal 
line or surface; illustrating differences of tempera- 
ture by means of isogeotherms ; as, an isogeothermal 
chart. 

I’so-gin/ie, a. [Gr. icos, equal, and ywyia, angle.] 
Pertaining to, or noting, equal angles, 

Isogonic lines (Magnetism), lines traced on the surface 
of the globe connecting places at which the deviation of 
the mepoe needle from the meridian or true north is 
equal. 

I-sdg/ra-phy,n. [Gr. icvs, equal, like, and yoadi, 
writing.] Writing in imitation of other handwriting, 

_ as of autograph signatures, and the like. 

V/so-hy/e-tose’, a. [Gr. icos, equal, and terés, rain.] 
(Phys. Geog.) An imaginary line connecting places 
on the earth’s surface which have a mean annual 
quantity of rain. A. K. Johnston. 

Is’o-la-ble, aw. (Chem.) Capable of being obtained 
in a pure state, separated from all other sub- 

Stances. 

Is/o-late, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ISOLATED; p. pr. & vb. 
n. OAT: (It. isolare, from isola, Lat. insula, 
island; Fr. isoler.] 

1. To place in a detached situation; to place by 
itself; to insulate. 

Short isolated sentences were the mode in which ancient 
wisdom delighted to convey its precepts for the regulation of 
human conduct. Varburton. 

2. (Elec.) To insulate. See INSULATE. 

3. (Chem.) To separate from other substances; 
to obtain in a pure state. 

Js’o-la/ted-ly, adv. In an isolated manner. 

s/o-la/tion, n. [Fr. isolation.] State of being iso- 

_ lated; insulation. 

I-séVo-gots, a. [Gr. icvs, equal, and Adyos, pro- 
portion.] (Chem.) Having similar proportions or 
relations ; — said of groups of homologous terms, in 
which the radicals, by combining with a series of 
similar elements, give rise to a series of similar 
compounds; as, the hydrocarbon group, by its 
oxide, chloride, alcohol, &c., is tsologows with the 
ally] group, which has also its oxide, chloride, alco- 

_ hol, and the like, Miller. 

I/so-mér/ie, a. ([Fr. isomérique, from Gr. tcos, 
equal, and pépos, part.] (Chem.) Having the quality 

_ of isomerism; as, ésomeric compounds. 

I-s6m/er-igsm, . [See supra.] (Chem.) An iden- 
tity of elements and of atomic proportions, with a 
difference in the amount combined in the compound 
molecule, and of its essential qualities; as in the 
case of the physically unlike compounds of carbon 
and hydrogen, consisting one of 1 part of each, 
anothe@pof 2 parts of each, and a third of 4 of 
each. 

I/so-mér/o-mérph/ism, 7. [Gr. isos, equal, pépos, 
part, and popdf, form.] (Crystallog.) Isomorphism 
between substances that are alike in atomic propor- 

_ tions, Dana. 

V/so-mét/rie, a. [Gr. tcos, equal, and pérpov, 

V/so-mét/rie-al,§ measure.] 

1. Pertaining to, or characterized by, equality of 
measure. 

2. (Crystallog.) Monometric; tessular. Dana. 

Isometrical projection, a species of orthographic pro- 
jection, in which but a single plane of projection is used. 
It is so named from the fact that the projections of three 
equal lines, parallel respectively to three rectangular axes, 
are equal to one another. This kind of projection is prin- 
cipally used in delineating buildings or machinery, in 
which the principal lines are parallel to three rectangular 
axes, and the principal planes are parallel to three rec- 
tangular planes passing through the three axes. 

I/so-mérph, 7. A substance which has the same 

_ crystalline form with another. 

Vso-moérph/ism, n. [Fr. isomorphisme.] (Crys- 
tallog.) A similarity of crystalline form; as, («.) 
Between substances of like composition or atomic 
proportions, as between arsenic acid and phospho- 
rous acid, each containing five equivalents of oxygen. 
(b.) Between compounds of unlike composition or 
atomic proportions, as between the metal arsenic 
and oxide of iron, the rhombohedral angle of the 
former being 85° 41’, of the latter 86° 4’, 
_ b&7 The first of these is sometimes distinguished as 
isomerous or isonomic isomorphism; the second as hete- 
romerous or heteronomic isomorphism. Dana. 

i/so-mérph/ois, a. [Fr. isomorphe, from icos, 
equal, like, and poop, form, shape.] Having the 
quality of isomorphism. 

Vso-ném/ie, a. (Gr. icos, equal, and vépos, law.] 
The same, or equal, in law or right; one in kind or 
oD eae f Dana. 

I-sdn/o-my, nm. [Fr. tsonomie, Gr. icovopia, from 
icos, equal, and véyos, law, ordinance, from vépety, 
to deal out, distribute.} Equal law; equal distri- 

_ bution of rights and privileges. 

i-sép/a-thy, n. [Gr. icos, equal, and réSoc, suffer- 
ing.] (Med.) (a.) The cure of a disease by means of 
the virus of such a disease. (b.) The theory of cur- 
ing a diseased organ by the use of the analogous 

~ organ of a healthy animal. Mayne. 

Vso-pér/imét/rie-al, a, [Fr. isopérimétre, Gr. 
loorepipnerpos, from tcos, equal, and 7epiperpov, cir- 
cumference, 


_ ures or bodies. 


I/so-pe-rim/e-try, n. [See supra.] (Geom.) The 


1 _See PERIMETER.] Having equal pe- | 
rimeters or circumferences; as, isoperimetrical fig- | 


| I’/so-thérm/al, a. 





science of figures having equal perimeters or boun- 
_ daries. 
I’so-pod, n. [Fr. 

isopode, from 

Gr. tous, equal, 

and mois, 7o0d6s, 

foot.) (Zodl.) A 

species of crus- 

tacean whose 

_ legs are alike. 

Vso-pod 

L-sdp’o-dois, 
a. Having the 
characteristics 

_ of an isopod. 

I/so-pyre, n. 
[Gr. icos, equal, 
and zip, fire.] (Min.) A silicate of alumina, lime, 
and peroxide of iron. 
-86s/¢e-lés (i-sds/se-léz), a. [Gr. tcoc- 
xedjjs, from icos, equal, and cxédos, leg; 
Lat. isosceles, Fr. isoscéle.] (Geom.) 
Having two legs or sides only that are 

_ equal; — said of a triangle. 

i/so-stém/o-notis, a. [Ir. isostémone, 
from Gr. toos, equal, and orfpwr, 
thread.) (Bot.) Having an equal num- 

_ ber of stamens and pistils, 

I-séth/er-al, a. [Gr. (cos, equal, and Sépos, summer, 
from Sépew, to make or become warm.] Having 
the nature of an isothere; indicating the distribu- 
tion of temperature by means of an isothere; as, an 
tsotheral chart. 

Isotheral lines, lines passing through places having the 
same mean summer temperature. 

I/so-thére, n. [Gr. icos, equal, and Sépos, summer. ] 
(Phys. Geog.) An imaginary line over the earth’s 
surface, passing through points haying the same 

_ mean summer temperature. Nichol. 

I’so-thérm, n. [Gr. isos, equal, and Séppn, heat.] 
(Phys. Geog.) An imaginary line over the earth’s 
surface passing through points having the same 
mean annual temperature, so that a series of such 
lines exhibits the distribution of temperature over 
the earth’s surface; in a less restricted sense, any 
similar line passing through points having the same 
mean temperature, but not exclusively the annual 
mean temperature; also, a similar line based on the 
distribution of temperature in the waters of the 
ocean. A. K. Johnston. 

[Fr. isotherme, from Gr. isos, 
equal, and Sépun, Sepudv, heat, fr. Seppds, hot. See 
supra.| Having reference to the geographical dis- 
tribution of temperature, as exhibited by means of 
isotherms; as, the isothermal relations of different 
continents; having the nature of an isotherm; as, 
an isothermal line; illustrating the distribution of 
temperature by means of a series of isotherms; as, 
an isothermal chart. 

Isothermal line. (a.) A line passing through places of 
equal mean temperature. (6.) (ZThermodynamics.) A line 
drawn on a diagram of energy such that its ordinates 
represent the pressures of a substance corresponding to 
various volumes, while the absolute temperature is main- 
tained at a constant value. — /sothermal zones, spaces on 
opposite sides of the equator having the same mean tem- 
perature, and bounded by corresponding isothermal lines. 


I-séth’/e-r6m/brose, n. ([Gr. tcos, equal, Sépos, 
summer, and déyufpos, rain.] (Phys. Geog.) An 
imaginary line on the earth’s surface passing through 
points where the quantity of summer rain bears the 
same proportion to the yearly quantity of rain. 

Ss A. K. Johnston. 

I’/so-tdn/ie, a. [Gr. tcos, equal, and révos, tone.] 
Having or indicating equal tones. 

Isotonic system (Mus.), a system consisting of intervals, 
in which each concord is alike tempered, and in which 
there are twelve equal semitones. 


I/so-tri-mérph/ism, n._ [Gr. toos, equal, zpis, 
three, and popdi, form.) Isomorphism between the 
three forms, severally, of two trimorphous sub- 

_ Stances. Dana. 

I’/so-tri-mérph/oitis, a. Having the quality of iso- 

_ trimorphism. 

[Gr. isos 





Isopods ( Anilocre). 


Isosceles Tri- 
angle. 


I/so-trép/ie, a. 
ing, from rpézecv, to turn.] 
direction. 
s/pa-han/ee, a. 

_ Ispahan, in Persia. 

Is/pa-han/ee, n. (@eog.) A native or inhabitant 
of Ispahan, 

Is’ra-el-ite (44), m. [Gr. “IopanXirns, from 'Icpahd, 
‘Iopdndos, Israel, Heb. Yisrdél, i. e., champion of 
God, from sarah, to fight, and @, God.] <A de- 
scendant of Israel, or Jacob; a Jew. 
s/ra-el-it/ie, )a. Pertaining to Israel; Jewish; 
s/ra-el-it/ish, Hebrew. 
s/su-a-ble (ish/shy-a-bl), a. [From issue.] Lead- 
ing to, producing, or relating to anissue. Burrill. 

Issuable plea, a plea in chief to the merits on which 
the plaintiff may take issue and proceed to trial. 
Jacobs. Wharton. 


In an issuable 


equal, and room, a turn- 
Equally elastic in every 
Nichol. 

(Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 


Is’su-a-bly ({sh/shy-a-bl¥), adv. 
manner; by way of issue. 

Is’su-ance (ish/shy-ans), 2. The act of issuing, or 
giving out; as, the isswance of an order; the tssu- 
ance of rations, and the like. 
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Is/sy-ant (ish/shy-ant), a. (Her.) 
Issuing or coming up;—a term 
used to express a charge or bearing 
rising or coming out of another. 

s/sue (ish/shy), n. [Fr. isswe, O. 
Fr. also oissue, from O. Fr. issir, 
eissir, oissir, to go out, from Lat. 
exire, to go out, from prefix ex, out 
of, from, and ire, to go; Pr. issida, 
from eC: eissir; It. wscita, escita, from uscire, 
escire. 

1. The act of passing or flowing out; a moving 
out of any inclosed place; egress; — applied to wa- 
ter or other fluid, to smoke, to a body of men, &c.; 
as, an isswe of water from a pipe, from a spring, or 
from a river; an isswe of blood from a wound, of air 
won a bellows; an issue of people from a door or 
house. 

2. The act of sending out, or causing to go forth; 
delivery ; as, the isswe of an order from a command- 
ing officer or from a court; the isswe of money from 
a treasury. 

3. That which passes, flows, or is issued or sent 
out; as, (a.) The whole quantity sent forth or emit- 
ted at one time; as, an isswe of government or bank 
notes. (b.) Ultimate result or end; event; conse: 
quence. 

Come forth to view the issue of the exploit. Shak. 
(c.) Progeny; a child or children; offspring. (Law.) 
All persons descended from a common ancestor; 
all lineal descendants. ‘‘ Should the king without 
issue die.” Shak. (d.) Produce of the earth, or 
profits of land, tenements, or other property; as, 
A conveyed to B all his right for a term of years, 
with all the isswes, rents, and profits. (@.) (pl.) 
(Mil.) Certain sums of money given out to officers 
in the public service at stated periods, and for the 
honest distribution of which they are responsible to 
Parliament. [/ng. 

4, Evacuation; discharge; a flux or running. 

5. (Med.) An artificial ulcer designed to promote 
a secretion of pus. It is usually made in the fleshy 
part of the arm or leg, by a slight incision, into 
which a little lint is often put till the wound suppu- 
rates; the lint being then removed, an issue pea is 
introduced, and by the irritation it creates promotes 
the secretion and discharge of pus. 

6. (Law.) In pleading, the close or result of plead- 
ings, by which a single material point of law or fact 
depending in the suit, is presented for determina- 
tion, See GENERAL IssuE and FEIGNED ISSUE. 

Blount. Cowell. 

7. Any point made in debate or controversy; the 
presentation of alternatives between which to choose 
or decide; as, to make an issue with a person. 

At issue, in controversy; disputed; opposing or con- 
testing; hence, at variance; disagreeing; imconsistent; 
inharmonious. 





Face, voice, 

As much at issue with the summer day 

As if you brought a candle out of ddors. E. B. Browning. 
— Issue pea (Med.), a pea, or a similar round body, used 
to maintain irritation in a wound, and promote the seere- 
tion and discharge of pus. 

is/sue (ish/shy), v.i. [imp. & p. p. ISSUED; p. pr. & 

vb. n. ISSUING.] [From the noun. See supra.]} 

1. To pass or flow out; to run out, as from any 
inclosed place. 

From it issued drops of forced blood. Shak. 

2. To go out; to rush out; as, troops isswed from 
the town, and attacked the besiegers. 

3. To proceed, as from a source; as, water Zs- 
sues from springs; light isswes from the sun. 

4. To proceed, as progeny; to be derived or de- 
scended; to spring. ‘ Of thy sons that shall issue 
from thee.” 2 Kings xx. 18. 

5. To be produced as an effect or result; to grow 
or accrue ; to arise; to proceed; as, rents and profits 
issuing trom land, tenements, or a capital stock. 

6. (Legal Pleadings.) To come to a point in fact 
or law, on which the parties join and rest the decis- 
ion of the cause. 

7. 'To close; to end; to terminate; as, we know 

_ not how the cause will issze. 
Is/sue, v.t. 1. To send out; to put into circulation ; 
ne - issue money from a treasury, or notes from a 
ank. 

2. To deliver for use; as, to isswe provisions from 
a store, 

3. To send out; to deliver by authority; as, to 
issue an order from the department of war; to isswée 
a writ or precept. 

Is’sue-less (ish/shy-les), a. Having no issue or 
progeny; wanting children. Shak. 

is’su-er (ish'shy-er), x. One who issues or emits. 
sth/mi-an (is/mi-an), a. [Lat. Zsthmius, Gr. “IoS- 
pos. See infra.) Pertaining to an isthmus; espe- 
cially to the Isthmus of Corinth, in Greece. 

Isthmian games (Gr. Antig.), one of the four great na- 
tional festivals of Greece, celebrated on the Isthmus of 
Corinth in April or May of every alternate year, in the 
second and fourth years of each Olympiad.” They con- 
sisted of all kinds of athletic sports, wrestling, boxing, 
gymnastics of every sort, racing on foot and in chariots, 
and also contests in music and poetry. The rize wasa 
simple garland of pine leaves. 

isth’mus ({s/mus, or ist/mus, 100), n.; pl. IsTH/- 
MUS-E§ (is/mus-ez, o7” ist/mus-ez). [Lat. isthmus, 
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Gr. ioSpds, a neck, a neck of land between two seas 
an is us, especially the Isthmus of Corinth. ] 
(Geog.) A neck or narrow slip of land by which 
two continents are connected, or by which a penin- 
sula is united to the main land; as, the /sthmus of 
Darien; the /sthmus of Suez. 

It, pron. [O. Eng. it, hit, hyt, A-S. hit, D. het, Goth. 
2 a i : ‘ 
tta, O. Sax. tt, O. H. Ger. iz, for iza, M. H. Ger. iz, 
ez, N. HH. Ger. es, allied to Lat, id, Skr. i.) An im- 

ersonal or neuter pronoun, usually regarded as a 
emonstrative, corresponding to the masculine pro- 
noun he and the feminine she, and having the same 
plural, they, their or theirs, them. Jt is in some 
cases used without reference to the gender; as, Who 
is it? 
The possessive form, i¢s, is modern, being rarely 
found in the writings of Shakespeare and Milton, 
and not at all in King James’s version of the Bible. 
During the transition from the regular his to the 
anomalousits, it was to some extent employed in the 
possessive without the case-ending. See His and HE. 
Art thou not it that hath cut Rahab? Ts. Neg: 


The day present hath ever inough to do w® it owne grief. 
Genevan Test. 


Do, child, go to it grandam, child. Shak. 
Jt knighthood shall do worse. J¢ shall fright all i¢ friends 
with borrowing letters. B. Jonson. 


(=> In the course of time, the nature of the neuter 
sign ¢ in it, the form being found in but a few words, be- 
came misunderstood. Instead of being looked upon as an 
affix, it passed for part of the original word. Hence was 
formed from 7¢ the anomalous genitive “its,” superseding 
the Saxon ‘ his.” Latham. 

It is used, — 

1. As a demonstrative, especially at the beginning 
of a sentence, pointing to that which is about to be 
stated, named, or mentioned, or referring to that 
which is apparent or well known; often, in such 
cases, as a substitute for a sentence or clause; as, 
it is thought he will come, 
¢ It is 1; be not afraid. Matt. xiv. 27. 


2. Asasubstitute for any noun of neuter gender. 

3. As a substitute for such general terms as, the 
state of affairs, the condition of things, and the like; 
as, how is i¢ with the sick man ? 

Think of me when it shall be well with thee. Gen. xl. 14. 

4. As an indefinite nominative for an impersonal 
verb; as, it snows; i rains. 

5. As an indefinite object after some intransitive 
verbs, or after a substantive used humorously as a 
verb. 

The Lacedemonians, at the Straits of Thermopylae, when 
their arms failed them, fought 7¢ out with their nails Be a 

: ryden. 

Whether the charmer sinner ?¢ or saint it, v 
If folly grows romantic, I must paint it. Pope. 

1 -tab’e-rite (49), nm. (Min.) A variety of hematite, 
being a granular, slaty rock, consisting of specular 
or magnetic iron and quartz. Dana. 

It/a-e61/i-mite (49), n. [From Jtacolumi, a moun- 
tain of Brazil.]  (J/in.) A laminated, granular 
quartz rock, often occurring in regions where the 
diamond is found. Dana. 

{taVian ((-tAl/yan), a. [It. & Sp. /taliano, Fr. Ita- 
lien, Lat. /talicus, [talus.] (Geog.) Of, or pertain- 
ing to, Italy. 

T-taVian (i-til/yan), x. (Geog.) 1. A native or nat- 
uralized inhabitant of Italy. 

2. The language used in Italy, or by the Italians. 

[talian-ate (j-til/yan-at), v. ¢. [It. /talianare.] 
To render Italian, or conformable to Italian cus- 
toms. [Obs.] Marston. 
-taiVian-igsm, 7”. A word, phrase, or idiom, pecu- 
liar to the Italians; an Italicism. 

I-taVian-ize (i-til/yan-iz), v. i. [imp. & p. p. ITAL- 
IANIZED; p. pr. & vb.n. ITALIANIZING.] [Fr. Jta- 
lianiser, It. Italianizzare.] To play the Italian; to 
speak Italian. Cotgrave. 

L+t&l/ie (110), a. [It. & Sp. Italico, Fr. Italique, from 

_Lat. /talicus. See IraAntAn.] Relating to Italy ; — 
applied especially to a kind of type in which the 
letters do not stand upright, but slope toward the 
right;—so called because dedicated to the States of 
Italy by their inventor, Aldus Manutius, about the 
year 1500. 

Ltaie, n.; pl. -TXL'/tes. (Print.) An Italic letter 
or character, as the letters in which this clause is 
printed. Italic letters are used to distinguish words 
for emphasis, importance, antithesis, &c. 

[L-tdl/i-cism, n. A phrase or idiom peculiar to the 
Italian language; an Italianism. 


“Jtis God that avengeth me.” Ps. xviii. 47.. 
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[-til/i-cize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ITALICIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ITALICIZING.] To write or print in Italic 
characters. 

Itch, n. [A-S. gictha, gicenes, itching, scab, D. 
jeukte, jeuking, Ger. jucken. See infra. 

1. An eruption of small, isolated, acuminated ves- 
icles, produced by the entrance of a parasitic ani- 
mal (the Acarus scabiei), and attended with severe 
itching. This disease is taken only by contact or 
contagion, 

2. The sensation in the skin occasioned by the 


disease. 
3. A constant irritating desire. ‘An itch of 
Dryden. 


_ being thought a divine king.” 
itech, v.i. [imp. & p. p. I1TCHED (itcht); p. pr. & vb. 
n.ITCHING.] [N.H. Ger. jiicken, jucken, O.H. Ger. 
juckan, jucchan, D. jeuken, joken. See supra.) 
To feel a particular uneasiness in the skin, 
which inclines the person to scratch the part. 
My mouth hath itched all this long day. Chaucer. 
2. To have a constant desire or teasing inclina- 
tion; as, ttching ears. ‘' An itching palm,” 
Itch/less, a. Free from itching. 
Itch’y, a. Infected with the itch, 
i/tem, adv. [Lat.] Also; as an additional article. 
I/tem, 7. 1. An article; a separate particular in an 
account; as, the items in a bill. 
2. A hint; aninnuendo. [Obs.] 
A secret item was given to some of the bishops... to ab- 
_ Sent themselves. Fuller. 
i/tem, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ITEMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ITEMING.] To make a note or memorandum of. 
I have itemed it in my memory. Addison. 
i/tem-ize, v.¢. To state in items, or by particulars; 
as, to itemize the cost of arailroad. [LZocal, U. S.] 
it/er-a-ble, a. [Lat. iterabilis, Sp. iterable. See 
IrERATE.] Capable of being iterated or repeated. 


Quarles. 


¥ [ Obs.) Browne. 
Iit/er-ance, ”. Iteration. [Obs.] 

What needs this iterance, woman? Shak. 
It/er-ant, a. [Lat. iterans, p. pr. of iterare.] Re- 
_ peating; as, an tterant echo. acon. 


It/er-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ITERATED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. ITERATING.] [Lat. tterare, iteratum, from 
iterum, ttero, again; It. iterare, Sp. & Pr. tterar, 
O. Fr. itérer.] To utter or do a second time; to 
repeat; as, to iterate advice or admonition, 

Nor Eve to iterate 

2 Her former trespass feared, 

It/er-ate, a. Repeated. [Obs.] 

It/er-ate-ly, adv. In the way of iteration. Browne. 

it/er-a/tion, n. (Lat. iteratio; Pr. iteratio, Sp. ite- 
racion, It. iterazione.| Recital or performance a 
second time; repetition. Bacon. 

Virtue... gives 

o To life’s sick, nauseous iteration, change. 

It/er-a-tive, a. [Lat. iterativus, Sp. tterativo, Fr. 

_ itératif.| Repeating. Cotgrave. 

Iith/y-phal/lie, a. [Lat. ithyphallus, from Gr. iSé- 
paddos, membrum virile erectum, or a figure thereof 
carried in the festivals of Bacchus.] Lustful; lewd; 
salacious; indecent; obscene. ‘ An ithyphallic au- 
dacity that insults what is most sacred and decent 

_ among men.” Christian Examiner. 

I-tin’/er-a-cy, 7. The practice of itinerating. 

itin/er-an-¢cy,n. [See infra.] 

1. A passing from place to place. HH. More. 

2. A discharge of official duty by constantly or 
frequently changing residence; the custom or prac- 
tice of discharging official duty in this way; also, a 

. body of persons who thus discharge official duty. 

I-tin’/er-ant, a. [L. Lat. itinerans, p. pr. of itine- 
rare, to make a journey, from Lat. ter, itineris, a 
walk, way, journey.) Passing or traveling about a 
country; wandering; not settled; as, an itinerant 
preacher, 

The king’s own courts were then itimerant, being kept in 
the king’s palace, and removing with his household in those 
royal progresses which he continually made from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. Blackstone. 

i-tin’/er-ant, n. One who travels from place to 
place, particularly a preacher; one who is unsettled. 

Glad to turn itinerant, 
To stroll and teach from town to town. Hudibras. 

{-tin’er-ant-ly, adv. In an unsettled or wandering 
manner. 

I-tin/er-a-ry, . [Lat. itinerarium, It. & Sp. itine- 
rario, Fr. itinéraire. See infra.) An account of 
travels, or a register of places and distances as a 
guide to travelers; as, the /tinerary of Antoninus. 


Dilton. 


Young. 


Shak. | 
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L-tin/er-a-ry, a. [Lat. itinerarius, It. & Sp. itine- 
rario, Fr. itinéraire, See ITINERANT.] Traveling; 
passing from place to place, or done on a journey. 

It was rather an itinerary circuit of justice than a progress. 

ars a ; acon. 

i-tin/er-ate, v.i. [imp. & p. p. I1TINERATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. ITINERATING.] [L. Lat. itinerare, itine- 
rart, itineratum. See ITINERANT.) To travel from 
place to place, particularly for the purpose of 
preaching, lecturing, &c.; to wander without a set- 
tled habitation. 

It-s€lf’, pron. The neuter reciprocal pronoun, or 
substitute applied to things; as, the thing is good in 
itself; it stands by itself. 

_ Borrowing of foreigners, in itsel/, makes not the kingdom 
rich or poor, ocke, 

Itt/mer-ite (49), m. (Min.) A dark bluish or ashy- 
gray mineral, having a resinous luster, and consisting 

. chiefly of silica, alumina, potash, and soda. Dana. 

At/tri-a,n. See YrrrRia. 

it/tri-tim, n. See YrrrRium. 

it/zi-bu, n. (Numis.) The monetary unit of Japan. 

~ In silver it is a coin worth about thirty-three cents. 

L-w/li-dan,n. [See infra.] (Zodl.) One of a fam- 
ily of myriapods, of which the genus /ulus is the 

_ type. See luuus. 

S-w/lus,n. (Lat. tulus, Gr. tovdos, down, catkin, 
centipede.] (Zodl.) An articulated animal of the 
class Myriapoda. The body is elongated, of a 
cylindrical form, and consists of hardened seg- 
ments, to each of which there are two pairs of feet. 
When disturbed, it coils itself up into a spiral, with 
the head and tail turned inwardly. It is common in 

.. the warmer parts of both hemispheres. 

i-vi/can ) (e-ve/san), a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining 

I-vi/zan to, Iviga, or Iviza, an island and town in 

,. the Mediterranean. 

i-vi/¢an } (e-vé/san), n. 

i-vi/zan itant of Ivica, or Iviza, 

Vvo-ry,n. [Fr. ivoire, Pr. evori, avori, It. avorio, 
from Lat. eborews, made of ivory, from ebur, eboris, 
Bee) from O, Egypt. ebur, elephant, Ir. bot, Skr. 
ibha. 

1. The hard, white, opaque, fine-grained substance 
constituting the tusks of the elephant. It is a vari- 
ety of dentine, characterized by the minuteness and 
close arrangements of the tubes, as also by their 
double flexure. 

2. The tusks themselves of the elephant. 

3. Any white organic structure resembling ivory, 
obtained from the tusks of the walrus, the narwhal, 
and the like. 

4. (pl.) Teeth generally; as, to show one’s ivo- 
ries. [Low.] 

Vegetable ivory. See Ivory-NurT. 

i/vo-ry-black, n. A kind of charcoal in powder, 

_ made by charring ivory or bones. 

i/vo-ry-ntit, n. The nut of a specics of palm, the 
Phytelephas macrocarpa, often as large as a hen’s 
egg. When young, the seed contains a fluid which 
gradually hardens into a whitish, close-grained, al- 
buminous substance, resembling the finest ivory in 
texture and color, and often wrought into orna- 
mental work. The nuts are known in commerce as 

_ Corosso nuts. 

Ivy, n. yea tfig, O. H. Ger. ephi, epfi, ephih, eph- 
ou, N . Ger. epheu, eppich, from Lat. apium, 
parsley, from apis, a bee, because it was especially 
loved by bees.| (Bot.) A plant of the genus /e- 
dera (H. helix), common in Europe. Its leaves are 
dark, smooth, shining, and five-pointed ; the flowers 
yellowish and small; the berries black or yellow. 
The stem clings to walls and trees by root-like 
fibers. 

Direct the clasping ivy where to climb. Milton. 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere. Milton. 

Barren ivy, a kind of creeping ivy which produces no 
flowers. — German ivy, a creeping plant, with smooth, 
succulent stems, and fleshy, light-green leaves; a species 
of groundsel or Senecio. 


Tl, i 
irvyod (i/vid), a. 


(Geog.) A native or inhab- 


Overgrown withivy. Warton. 


I/vy-man/tled, a. Covered with ivy. Gray. 

Ix’o-lite ) (49), n. [Gr. (fs, birdlime, and déexv, to 

Ix’o0-lyte dissolres) (Min.) A mineral resin found 
in bituminous coal. It has a greasy luster, becomes 
soft when heated, and is tenacious at the tempera- 

_ ture of boiling water, whence the name. Dana. 

iz/zard,n. [Probably a corruption of s hard.] The 
letter z — formerly so called. 


en 


fairl, rude, push; e, z, 0, silent; ¢ 25 s: ch as sh; €,eh, as k; % as j, § as in Set; § as 4; X as $2; w as in linger, link; th as in thine, 
os, 


is the tenth letter, and the seventh of the conso-| 


nant letters, of the English alphabet, to which it 
has been added in modern days, the letter 7 being 
written formerly in words where j is now used. It 
seems to have had the sound of y in many words, as 
it still has in the German. The English sound of 
this letter, which is precisely the same as that of g 
soft, as in genius, may be very nearly expressed by 
dzh. See Principles of Pronunciation, § 77. In 
form, the letter j was originally identical with that 
of i, and the distinction between them (introduced 
by Dutch printers) is of recent date. This distine- 
tion is not observed in medical prescriptions, it 
being the practice 
of physicians, when 
the symbol for uni- 
ty ends a series of 
numerals, to write 
Jj instead of ¢; as, 
uj, vj, vitj, &e. 
Jaiil’-godat, n. (Zo- 
ol.) < species of 
goat (Capra Jaala), 
or Abyssinian ibex, _ 
found in the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia, 
Upper Egypt, and 
Mount Sinai. 
Jab’ber, v.i. [imp. & p. p. JABBERED; p. pr. & vb. 
n. JABBERING.] [Allied to gibber and gabble, q.v.] 
To talk rapidly or indis- 
tinctly ; to chatter ; to 
prate. 
Jab/ber, v. t. To speak 
rapidly or indistinctly. 
Addison. 
Jabber, 7. Rapid talk, 
with indistinct utterance 
of words. 
Jab/ber-er, n. 
jabbers. 
Jab/ber-ing-ly, adv. In 
a jabbering manner. 
Jab’ber-ment, n. Idle 
prate. [OQbs.] Milton. 
Jab/ber-nowl, n. Same 
as JOBBERNOWL, q. V. 
Jabiru, n. [Braz. jabi- 





Jaal-goat, or Abyssinian Ibex. 


One who 


Jabiru 
(Mycteria Americana). 


ru, jaburw.| (Ornith.) A genus of grallatorial or 
Its habits 


wading birds, the Mycteria of Linneus, 
are the same with those of the stork, 
Jac/a-miar’, n. [Fr. jaca- 
mar, Braz. jacamarica. |} 
(Ornith.) One of a genus 
of brilliant birds ( Galbu- 
la paradisea), allied to 
the kingfishers in form, 
but with the habits of the 
bee-eaters. Itis of an ex- 
ceedingly brilliant green 
color, and is found in 
Surinam, fing. Cyc. 
Jae/a-nii’, or Ja-ea’na, 
n. (Ornith.) A grallato- 
rial bird of the genus 
Parra, remarkable for 
the length of its toes and 
claws, which enables it to 
walk on floating plants at 
the surface of the water. 
It is a native of the trop- 
ical parts of Asia, Africa, 
and South America. 
Jac/ehus, 2. (Zodl.) The squirrel monkey of South 
America. See ONISTITI, 
Jaue/’co-mét, n. See JAconer. 
Ja/¢gent, a. (Lat. jacens, p. pr. }: 
of jacere, to lie; Fr. jacent, Sp. 
yacente, It. giacente.} Lying at 
ength. Wotton. 
Ja/cinth, n. The same as Hya- 
CINTH. See HyAcintTuH. Ve 
Jick, n. (Cf. Fr. Jacques, » 
James. | : 

1. A nickname or diminutive 
of John; as, (a.) A saucy or 
paltry fellow;—said in con- 
tempt or ridicule, (b.) A sea- 
faring man, 

2. An instrument that sup- 
plies the place of a boy; as, (a.) 
An instrument to pull off boots; 
a boot-jack. (b.) A portable 
machine, variously construct- 
ed, for raising great weights 


Jacana (Parra Africana). 





N 


Jacchus 
(Jaechus vulgaris). 


a, 6,1, 5, Gi, F, long; u, 6,7, &, hh, Y, short; care, fiir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; déne, for, dg, welt, food, fdot; 









:: | Diiekk’al (Synop., § 130), 


through a small space, as by means of a pedestal 
or support, in which 
works a screw, lever, 
rack, and pinion, or 
some combination of 
simple mechanical 
powers. See also Hy- 
DROSTATIC JACK. (C.) 
An engine to turn a 
spit; as, a kitchen 
jack; a smoke jack. 
(d.) In general, any ap- 
pendage to a machine, 
rendering convenient 
service, as the vibrat- 
ing levers of a stock- 
ing-frame. 
3. A young pike. 
Mortimer. 
4. [Fr. jaque, jacque, Sp. jaco, It. giaco.] A coat 
of defensive armor, quilted and covered with leath- 
er, worn particularly by horsemen; a buff jerkin; 
rarely, a coat of mail, 
Their horsemen are with jacks for the most part clad. 
Harrington. 
5. A pitcher of waxed leather;—called also a 
black-jack. Dryden. 
6. The mark at which the bowler aims his ball in 
wicket, &c. Shak. 
Like an uninstructed bowler who thinks to attain the jack 
by delivering his bowl straight forward upon it. IV. Scott. 
7. The male of certain animals, as of the ass. 
8. A horse or wooden frame on which wood or 
timber is sawed. 
9. (a.) Half a pint. (b.) Quarter of a pint. [Prov. 
Eng.) Grose. Pegge. 
10. A wooden wedge used by miners to separate 
rocks after blasting. 
11. (Mus.) The quillor the hammer which strikes 
the strings in a harpsichord, piano, &c. Moore. 
12. (Naut.) (a.) A small flag, containing only 
the union, without the fly, usually hoisted at the 
bowsprit cap;—called also wnion-jack. (b.) The 
jack-cross-tree. R. H, Dana. 





Lifting Jack, Jack-screw. 





American Jack. 

Jack is sometimes used adjectively to designate some- 

thing cut short or diminished in size; as, a jack timber, a 
Jjack rafter, and the like. 

Jack-at-all-trades, a person who can turn his hand to 


English Jack. 


any kind of business. —Jack-at-a-pinch. (a.) A person 
who receives unexpected callsto doanything (0.) A poor, 
hackney parson. Halliwell. — Jack-by-the-hedge, a plant of 
the genus Zrysimum (£. alliaria, or Alliaria officinalis) , 
which grows under hedges, bearing a white flower, and 
having a taste not unlike garlic; — called also in England 
sauce alone. Eng. Cyc.—Jack-in-a-box. (a.) (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Hernandia, which bears a large nut 
that rattles in its pericarp when shaken. Lowdon. (6.) A 
large wooden male screw turning in a female one. (¢c.) A 
child’s toy, consisting of a box, out of which, when the 
lid is raised, a figure springs. — /ack-in-office, an insolent 
fellow in authority. — Jack-of-the-clock-house, alittle man 
that strikes the quarters in a clock. — Jack-on-both-sides, 
one who is or tries to be neutral. — Jack-out-of-doors, a 
houseless person. — Jack-out-of-office, one who has been 
in office and is turned out. — Jack-with-a-lantern, an ignis 
fatuus, a meteor that appears in low, moist lands. 

Jack, n. (Bot.) A large tree, the Artocarpus integ- 
rifolia, common in the East Indies, sage allied to 
the bread-fruit, from which it differs in having its 
leaves entire. The fruit is of great size, weighing 
from thirty to forty pounds, and through its soft 
fibrous matter are scattered the seeds, which are 
roasted and eaten. The wood is largely used in 
cabinet work, is of a yellow color, fine grain, and 
rather heavy. [Written also jak.] 

Jack’/-a-dan/dy, n. 
[See DANDy.] A little 
foppish, impertinent 
fellow. 


n. [O. Fr. jackal, ja- 
kal, jachal, N. Fr. cha- 
cal, Sp. chacal, It. scta- 
cal, Per. shagal, shigdl, 
Skr. srigala. Of. Heb. 





Jackal (Canis aureus). 





JACK-STAFF : 


shtdl, ed (Zool.) A carnivorous animal (Canis 


aureus), allied to the wolf, of a yellowish-gray color _ 


mixed with tawny, having a very pointed muzzle, 
and rather short tail. It is gregarious and noctur- 
nal in its habits, and remarkable for its piercing 
wail. It is a native of India and Persia. Other 
species, as C. mesomelas, are found in Africa. Al 
jackals feed on carrion, but hunt small game, and 
are known to feed sometimes on fruits. ng. Cyc. 
Jack/a-lént, n. [For Jack of Lent, or Jack in Lent.] 
A sort of puppet formerly thrown in at Lent, like 
Shroyetide cocks. Hence, a boy, in ridicule. Shak. 
Jack’a-napes,n. [Eng. jack and 
ape.) [Written also jackanape. ] 

1. A monkey; an ape. 

2. A coxcomb ; an impertinent 
fellow. ‘A young upstart jacka- 
napes.” Arbuthnot. 

Jack/-iirch,n. (Arch.) An arch of 
the thickness of one brick. Gilt. 

Jack/’ass, n. 1, The male of the 
ass. 

2. A dolt; a blockhead. 

Jack’-bléck, n. <A block used in 
sending top-gallant-masts up and 
down. R. H. Dana. 

Jack’-boots, n. pl. Large boots 
reaching above the knee, and sery- 
ing to protect the leg. 

Jack’-erdss/-tree, n. (Naut.) An 
iron cross-tree at the head of a long top-gallant- 
mast. tt. H. Dana, 

Jack/daw, n. (Or- 
nith.) A bird (Cor- 
vus monedula), al- 
lied to the crows, of 
which it is the small- 
est example. It is of 
a black color, with a 
blue or metallic re- ¢ 
flection. It builds 
its nest on old walls, 
steeples, and high 
rocks, and is easily 
domesticated, but is 
noisy, impudent, and 
thievish. It is com- 
mon throughout Europe. Mudie. 

Jack’et, n. [Fr. jaquette, diminutive of jaqgue, Sp. 
jaqueta.| A short, close garment, extending down- 
ward to the hips; a short coat. 

Jack’et-ed, a. Wearing, or furnished with, a jacket. 

Jack’-flag,n. <A flag hoisted at the spritsail top- 
mast-head. 

Jack’-fryit, n. The fruit of the jack. See JACK. 

Jack’-kétch, n. [Perhaps from Jack and Prov. 
ketch, a hangman, from ketch, equivalent to catch, 
to seize or catch hold of; but see the citations given 
below.] A public executioner, or hangman. [Hng.] 

The manor of Tyburn was formerly held by Richard Ja- 


quett, where felons for a long time were executed; from 
whence we have Juck Ketch, Lloyds MS., British Museum. 


He [Monmouth] then accosted John Ketch, the executioner, 
a wretch who had butchered many brave and noble victims, 
and whose name has, during a century and a half, been vul- 
garly given to all who have succeeded him in his odious office. 


Macaulay. 
Jack/knife (-nif), n. A large, strong clasp-knife 
for the pocket. 
Jack’-man,n. 1. One wearing a jack; a horse-sol- 
dier; aretainer. See JAcK, No.4. 
It is Christie of the Clinthill, the laird’s chief jack-man. 





Jack-boot. 





Jackdaw (Corvus monedula). 


W. Scott. 

2. A cream-cheese, [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 

3. One who made counterfeit licenses, &c. [ Prov. 
Eng.) Halliwell. 
Jack’-plane, n. <A plane about eighteen inches 
long, used by joiners for coarse work. Gwilt. 


Jack’-puyud/ding, n. A merry-andrew; a buffoon; 
a zany. Gay. 
Jack’-raft/er, n. (Arch.) A short rafter, used es- 
pecially in hip-roofs. Gwilt, 

Jack’=-sauge,n. A saucy fellow. 

Jack’/saw,n. (Ornith.) A kind of bird; the mer- 
ganser. 

Jack’-serew (-skry),. A portable machine for 
raising heavy weights through a small distance, 
[See Lllust. of Jack.] 

Jack/slave,n. A low servant, or vulgar fellow. Shak. 

Jack/smith, n, A smith who makes jacks for a 
chimney. 

Jack’snipe, n. (Ornelas A small species of snipe; 
—called also judcock, q. Vv. 

Jack’-staff, n. (Naut.) A staff fixed on the bow- 
sprit-cap of a ship upon which the Union Jack is 
hoisted. Simmonds. 


_JACK-STAYS 


Jack’-stays, 2. pl. (Naut.) Ropes or strips of wood 
or iron stretching along the yards of a ship to bind 
the sails to. Simmonds. 
Jack’-straw,n. 1. A low, servile fellow. Milton. 
2. The black-cap, or black-cap warbler. ee 
Eng.} Halliwell. 
Ey One of a set of straws or strips of ivory, bone, 
&e., for playing a child’s game, the jack-straws be- 
ing thrown confusedly together on a table, to be 
gathered up singly by a hooked instrument, without 
the least disturbance of the rest of the pile. 

Jack’-tim/ber, n. (Arch.) A timber in a bay 

_ which is shorter than the rest on account of its be- 
ing intercepted by others. 

Jack/-tow’el, 7. A long, endless towel placed upon 
a roller. 

Jack!’-wood,n, The wood of the jack-tree. 
JACK. [Written also jak-wood.] ; 

Jac’o-bin, n. [Fr. Jacobin;—so named from the 
place of meeting, which was the monastery of the 
monks called Jacobines.] (ist.) One of a society 
of violent revolutionists in France, during the revo- 
lution of 1789, who held secret meetings, in which 
measures were concerted to direct the proceedings 
of the National Assembly. Hence, any one who 
opposes government in a secret and unlawful man- 
ner, or by factious methods ; a turbulent dema- 
gogue. 

Jac/o-bin, a. The same as JACOBINICAL. 

Jae’o-bine,». 1. A monk of the order of Domini- 
eans; a Dominican friar. 

2. A pigeon with a high tuft. 

Jac/o-bin/ie, a. Resembling, or pertaining to, 

Jac¢/o-bin/ie-al,} the Jacobins of France; discon- 
tented with government ; holding revolutionary 
principles, 

Jae/o-bin/ie-al-ly, adv. In a manner resembling 
the Jacobins. 

Jae’o-bin-ism, 7. [¥r. Jacobinisme.] The princi- 
ples of the Jacobins; violent and factious opposi- 
tion to legitimate government. 

Jae/o-bin-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. JACOBINIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. JACOBINIZING.] [Fr. Jacobiniser.] 
To taint with Jacobinism. 

Jxe’o-bin-ly, adv. In the manner of Jacobins. 

Jixe/o-bite, n. [N. Lat. Jacobus, James, Gr. ’lakw- 
Bos, Heb. Jw@akdb, literally, holding the heel, sup- 
planter. ] 

1. (Zng. Hist.) A partisan or adherent of James 
the Second, after he abdicated the throne, and of 
his descendants; an opposer of the revolution in 
1688 in favor of William and Mary. 

2. (Eccl. Hist.) One of a sect of Christians in 
Syria and Mesopotamia, who hold that Jesus Christ 
had but one nature ; — so named from Jacob Barad- 
zi, their distinguished leader in the sixth century. 

Jac/o-bite, a. Pertaining to the partisans of James 
the Second, of England. 

ne a. Belonging to the Jacobites. 

’ 

Jae/o-bit/ie-al-ly, adv. After the manner of a 
Jacobite. 

Jac/o-bit-ism, . The principles of the adherents 
of James the Second, Mason, 

-Jdaleob’s-lad/der, n. 1. (Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Polemonium (P. ceruleum), having numerous 
flowers of a blue or white color, somewhat droop- 
ing. P.reptans is common in the United States, 
and has blue flowers. Gray. 

2. (Naut.) A rope-ladder, with wooden steps, for 
going aloft. R. H. Dana. 

Ja/eob’s-stafi’, n. 1. A pilgrim’s staff. 

@. A staff concealing a dagger. 

vg. A cross-staff; a kind of astrolabe. 

Ja-e0/bus,n. [N. Lat. See JaAcosire.] An Eng- 
lish gold coin, of the value of twenty-five shillings 
sterling, struck in the reign of James the First. 

Jae/onét, n. [Fr. jaconas.] A thin cotton fabric, 
between cambric and muslin, used for dresses, neck- 
cloths, and the like. [Written also jacconet.] 

Jae-quiird’ (jak-kird’), a. [So named from the in- 
ventor, Jacquard, of Lyons, who died in the year 
1834.] Pertaining to, or invented by, Jacquard, a 
French mechanician. 


Jacquard arrangement, or appendage, a contrivance 
appended to a loom for weaving figured goods, as of silk 
or cotton, and also for weaving carpets. It consists essen- 
tially of a series of perforated cards, or of perforations in 
paper or metal, connected with a revolving perforated 
prism, and so arranged as to secure the raising of the 
proper warp threads to produce a figure of a given pat- 
tern by the entrance of wires connected with these threads 
into particular perforations ;—named from the inventor. 
—Jacquard loom, a loom furnished with the Jacquard 
arrangement. 


Jacquerée (zhik-ré/), n. [Fr.] An insurrection of 
peasants ; — originally the name given to a revolt of 
the peasants against the nobles in Picardy, France, 
A. D. 1358, either from Jacques Carlot, one of the 
leaders, or from an insulting title, Jacques Bon- 
homme, given by the nobles to the peasantry. 

Jaeltan-¢y, n. (Lat. jactantia, from jactans, p. pr. 
of jactare, to throw, cast, boast, v. freq., from jacere, 
to throw; Fr. jactance, Pr. jactancia, jactansa, Sp. 
& Pg. jactancia, It. jattanza, giattanzia, jattanzia.} 
A boasting. [Obs.] ; Cockeram. 

Jae-ta’tion, n. [Lat. jactatio, from jactare; Fr. 
jactation, Pr. jactacio, it . jattazione. See supra.] 


See 
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1, A throwing or tossing to and fro; a violent or 
frequent motion; jaculation. Sir IV. Temple. 

2. Vain boasting; bragging. 

Jae’ti-ta/tion, n. [From Lat. jactitare, to bring 
forward in public, to utter, v. freq., from jactare. 
See supra.] 

1. A frequent tossing or moving of the body; 
restlessness. Harvey. 

2. Vain boasting; vaunting. 

Jactitation of marriage (Eng. Eccl. Law), a giving out 
or boasting by a party that he or she is married to anoth- 
er, whereby a common reputation of their matrimony may 
ensue. Blackstone. 

Jae/u-la-ble, a. Fit for throwing. [Obs.] Blount. 

Jae/a-late,v.t. [imp. Sp. p. JACULATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. TACULATING.] [Lat. jaculuri, jaculatus, 
from jaculum, dart, javelin, from jacere, to throw. ] 
To throw like a dart; to throw out; to emit. 

Hlis images are singularly commonplace, and you wonder 
how mey move you 80, till you resolve this into the power of 
the hand which jaculates its own energy in them. De Quincey. 

Jie/T-ia/tion, n. (Lat.jaculatio. See supra.] The 
action of darting, throwing, or launching, as missive 
weapons. 

Hurled to and fro with jaculation dire. Milton. 


Jae/i-la/tor, n. [Lat., one who throws or darts. 
See supra. ] 

1. One who jaculates. 

2. (Ichth.) The shooting-fish, a species of Ch@to- 
don, found in hot climates. It feeds on insects, 
which it procures by shooting or ejecting a drop of 
water through its tubular snout with such precision 
as to disable its prey and cause it to fall into the 
water. 

Jae/a-la-to-ry (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. jacula- 
torius, Fr. jaculatoire. See supra.) Darting or 
throwing out suddenly, or suddenly thrown out; 
uttered in short sentences ; ey 

{Fr. & Sp. jade, It. jada; of Oriental ori- 


Jade, n. 
gin.| (Min.) A stone of a dark-green color, hard 


and compact, capable of a fine polish, and used for 
ornamental purposes. Dana. 

Jade,n. [Prov. Eng. yaud, Scot. yade, yad, yaud.] 

1. A mean or poor horse; a tired horse; a worth- 
less nag. 
Tired as a jade in overloaden cart. Sidney. 
2. A mean woman; a wench; a quean;—used 
familiarly or in contempt. 
She shines the first of battered jades. Swift. 
3. A young woman ;— so called in irony or slight 
contempt. 

Jade, v. t. 
JADING. ] 

1. To reduce to the condition of a jade; to tire 
out; to fatigue ; — said of a horse. 

The ne’er-yet-beaten horse of Parthias 
We have jaded out of the field. Shak. 

2. To exhaust by excessive labor of any kind; to 
tire or wear out in mean offices; to harass; to 
crush. 

I do not now fool myself, to let imagination jade me. Shak. 

The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its power, is 
very hardly brought to exert its force again. Locke. 

Syn.—To fatigue; tire; weary; harass. —To JADE, 
FATIGUE, TIRE, WrEARY. Jatigue is the generic term; 
tire denotes fatigue which wastes the strength; weary 
implies that a person is worn out by exertion; jaderefers 
to the weariness created by a long and steady repetition 
of the same act or effort. A little exertion will tée a child 
or a weak person; a severe or protracted task wearies 
equally the body and the mind; the most powerful horse 
becomes jaded on a long journey by a continual straining 
of the same muscles. Wearied with labor of body or 
mind; ¢ired of work, tired out by importunities; jaded 
by incessant attention to business. 

Jade, v.i. To become weary; to lose spirit; to sink. 

They are promising in the beginning, but they fail, and 
Jade, and tire in the prosecution. South. 

Jader-y,n. The tricks of a jade. Beau. § Fl. 

Jadish,a, 1. Vicious; bad; like a jade; —applied 
to a horse. 

2. Unchaste ; — applied to a woman. L’ strange. 

Jag,n. [Scot. jag, jaug, a leather bag or wallet, a 
pocket. See JAG, n., infra.] A small load, as of 
hay or grain in the straw. [Prov. Eng. and Colloq. 
U.S.) [Written also jagg.| Forby. 

sag,v.t. To carry, as a load; as, to jag hay, &c. 

Jag, n. W., Ir, & Gael. gag, aperture, cleft, 
chink.] [Written also jagg.] 

1. A notch; a ragged protuberance; a denticu- 
lation. 
2. (Bot.) A cleft or division. 

Jag, v.t. (imp. & p.p. JAGGED; p. pr. & rb. n. JAG- 
GING.] [See swpra.] To cut into notches or teeth 
like those of a saw; to notch. [Written also jagg.] 

Jage,v.t.&n. See Jaa. 

Jag’ged (60), p. a. Having notches or teeth; cleft; 
divided. ‘Jagged vine-leaves’ shade.” Trench. 

Jag/Zed-mess, n. The state of being jagged or 
denticulated ; unevenness. 

Jag’Zer,n. One who, or that which, jags; especial- 
ly, (a.) One who carries about a small load; a ped- 
dler. W. Scott. (b.) A brass wheel for cutting jags 
in cake, &c,; a jagging-iron. 

Jag’Ser-y, )n. (Hind. jagri. See Suaar.] Dark, 

coarse sugar made in the East Indies 

e juice of the cocoanut palm-tree. Matcom. 

A brass wheel with a 


[imp. & p. p. JADED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


Jaig’Zing-1’/ron (-/urn), 7. 








’ JAMBEUX 


notched or jagged edge for cutting cakes or pastry 
into ornamental figures. 

Jis/Sy, a. Set with teeth; denticulated; uneven ; 
notched. — Addison. 

Jag/hire (jig/eer), n. [Per. & Hind. jdgir, Fr. jagir, 
Jaquir,] A district of land, or the product thereof, 
assigned by the East Indian government to an indi- 
vidual, commonly for the support of some public 
establishment, particularly of a military nature. 

Jag/hire-dir, n. (Per. & Hind. jagir-dar.] A per- 
son holding a jaghire, 

Jag/i-iir’,n.  , 

Braz. jago- G 
ara.] (Zool.) 
A carnivo- S& 
rous animal ‘ 
( Felis onca), 
of a brown- 
ish yellow 
golor above, ey: 

aintl = —— 
ee Sees 
with stripes Jaguar (Felis onca). 
or rings along the sides, and whitish below. It is 
found from Brazil to Texas; — called also Ameri- 
can tiger. 

Jah, n. [Heb. jah.] Tehovah. 

Jail, n. [Fr. gedle, O. Fr. gaole, gaiole, jaiole.} 
[Written also gaol.] A prison; a building or place 
for the confinement of persons arrested for debt or 
for crime, and held in custody. 


This jail I count the house of liberty 
To thine. 


Jail’-bird, n. 
fined in prison, 

Set teeters n. The release of prisoners from 

jail. 

Jail’er,n. The keeper of a jail or prison. 

Jail’-£é/ver, n. (Med.) A dangerous and often fatal 
fever, of the typhoid character, generated in jails 
and other places crowded with people ; — called also 
hospital-fever and ship-fever. Dunglison. 

Jak, n. (Bot.) See Jack. 

Jakes, n. [Probably corrupted and contracted from 
A-8. cac-hus, a privy.] A house of necessity, or 
back-house; a privy. [Obs.] 

Jak/-wood, n. See JAcKwoop. 

JaVap,n. (Fr. jalap, Sp., Pg., & N. Lat., jalapa, so 
called from Jalapa, a town in Mexico, whence it 
was first imported in 1610.] (J/ed.) The root of a 
plant differently classified as Convolvulus purga, 
lpomeéa purga, and Exogonium purga, found in 
Mexico. It has little or no taste or smell, but is 
much used in powder as a cathartic. 

Ja-lap/ie, a, Relating to, containing, or consisting 
of, jalap. 

Jala-pime, n. [N. Lat. jalapina, jalapinum, Fr. 
jalappine, Ger. jalapin. See supra.| (Chem.) A 
vegetable proximate principle of the officinal jalap. 

Dunglison. 

Vatlousie (zhil/oo-zee’), n. aa A slatted or Ve- 
netian window blind; —so called especially in the 
West Indies. Simmonds, 

Jam, n. [Of Oriental origin. Cf. Ar. jamad, ice, 
jelly, pl. of jamid, congealed, consistent ; jamd, con- 
gelation, ice.] 

1. A mass of people crowded together; also, th 
pressure from a crowd; as, to be in a great jam ; 
to be forced along by the jam. 

2. A conserve of fruit boiled in mass with sugar 
and water. 

3. (Per. & Hind. jamah, garment, robe.] A kind 
of frock for children. 

4. (Mining.) See JAMB, No. 2. 

Jam,v.t. [imp. & p. p. JAMMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
JAMMING.] [Fr. jambe, O. Fr. jame, a leg. See 
JAMB.] To press; to crowd; to squeeze tight; to 
wedge in. 

Jaim/a-cina, n. [From Jamaica.] (Chem.) An al- 
kaloid obtained from the Andira inermis, or cab- 
bage-tree of the West Indies. 

Jamai/ea-ptp/per, n. See ALLSPICE. 

Ja-miai/cine, n. The same as JAMACINA, 

Jamb (jim), 7. [Prov. Eng. jawnb,jaum, Fr. jambe, 
a leg, jambe de force, aprincipal rafter, O. Fr. gambe, 
Jjame, It. gamba, O. Sp. camba, cama, a leg, jamba, 
a door or window-post, from Celt. cam, camb, bent, 
crooked, allied to Gr. kau7é, a bending, winding, 
bend of a limb, kaumetv, kaurrecy, to bend, crook, 
Cf, Kam. ] : 

1. (Arch.) The side-piece or post of a 
door; the side-piece of a fire-place, or any 
other aperture in a building. Gwilt. 

2. (Mining.) A mass of mineral or stone 
in a quarry or pit standing upright, more 
or less distinct from neighboring or adjoin- 
ing parts. [Prov. Eng.] Forby. 

Jamb (jim), v.¢. (Naut.) To squeeze tight. 

Jam-bee’, n. [See JAMB, supra. Cf. O. 
Fr.-jamboier, to walk.] A fashionable 
cane. [Obs.] Tatler. 

Jiimmbes (jimz), n. pl. [Al- 

Jam/bewx (zhim/boo), so giam- 
beux.| [From Fr. yanebe, a leg; O. 
Fr. jambiere. See JAMB, supra. | 









Milton. 
A prisoner; one who has been con- 







Armor for the legs, made of waxed Jambes. 
leather or metal; — much used in - 
the middle ages. Fairholt, 
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JAMDARI ~. 


Jam/da-ri, n. A kind of Indian muslin woven with 
figures of flowers and other ornamental objects. 
Ja’me-son-ite (49), n. [From Prof. Jameson.] 
(Min.) A steel-gray ore of lead and antimony. 
Jam/-niit, n. A nut placed in contact with the 
main nut on the same bolt, to keep the main nut 
from turning ; — called also check-nut and cock-nut. 
[See Jilust. of pee 
Jan,n. [Ar.] (Mohammedan Myth.) An inferior 
demon. 
Jane, n. 
Genoa. ] 
1. A coin of Genoa. 
2. A twilled cotton cloth. See JEAN. 
Jine/-of-apes’, n. A silly, pert girl; —corre- 
sponding to jackanapes. See JACKANAPES. 
Jan-ga'dd, n. [Sp.] <A raft-boat used in Peru 
and the northern parts of Brazil. Simmonds. 
Jan/gie (jing’gl), vi. [imp. & p.p. JANGLED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. JANGLING.] [O. Fr. jangler, gangler, 
Pr. janglar, to mock, rail, quarrel, from L. Ger. & 
D. jangelen, janken, to whimper, chide, brawl, 
quarrel. ] 
1. To sound harshly or discordantly, as bells out 
of tune. . 
2. To quarrel in words; to altercate; to bicker ; 
to wrangle. 
Good wits will be jangling ; but gentles agree. Shak. 


Jan/gle,v.t. 1. To cause to sound harshly or in- 
harmoniously; to rattle. ‘Like sweet bells jan- 
gled, out of tune, and harshly.” Shak. 

2. To cause to sound untunably or discordantly. 

Ere monkish rhymes 
Had jangled their fantastic chimes. Prior. 

Jin/gle (jing’gl), n. [O. Fr. jangle, Pr. jangla. 
See supra.] Discordant sound; contention; prate; 
babble. : 

Jain/gler, n. A wrangling, noisy fellow. 

Jan/gler-ess, n. A female who jangles; a noisy, 
quarrelsome woman. 

Jan/is-sa-ry,n. See JANIZARY. 

Jan/i-tor, n. [Lat., from janwa, a door.] 
keeper; a porter. 

Jan/i-trix, n. [See supra.] 
keeper. 

2. (Anat.) A large vein; the vena porta. 
Jan/i-ziix’,n. A janizary. [Lare. 
Jan/i-za/ri-an, a. Pertaining to the Janizaries, or 

their government. 

Jan/i-za-ry,n. (Turk. yeni-tshéri, new soldiers or 
troops; Fr. janissaire, It. giannizzero.} A soldier 
of a privileged military class, which formed the nu- 
cleus of the Turkish infantry, but was suppressed 
in 1826.. [Written also janissary.] 

Jan/nock, n. [Perhaps a corruption of bannock, 
q. v.; Prov. Eng., a buttress or support to a wall. | 
Oat-bread. [ Prov. Eng.] 

Jan/sen-ism, n. [Fr. Jansénisme.] (Eccl. Hist.) 
The doctrine of Jansen in regard to free will and 
grace. 

Jan/sen-ist, n. [Fr. Janséniste.] (Eccl. Hist.) A 
follower of Cornelius Jansen, a Roman Catholic 
bishop of Ypres, in Flanders, who received certain 
views of grace similar to those taught by Calvin, 
and formed a powerful party in the Roman Catholic 
church. 

Jiint, v. 7. 
See JAUNT. 

Dan-tht'nd,n, (Lat. 
ianthinus, violet-col- 
ored.] (Zodl.) A ge- 
nus of turbinated tes- 
taceous mollusks, of 
remarkable habits, 
shell ventricose, glob- 
ular,or anoid;—named 
from the beautiful violet color of the shell. 

Jant/i-ly, adv. (Eng. janty.] Jauntily. 

Jint/i-mess, n. Jauntiness. 

Jan/ti, n. A machine for raising water. [India.] 

Jiin’/ty,a. (Fr. gentil, pretty, originally of a good 
family, from Lat. gentilis, belonging to a clan (gens), 
stock, race, or family.] Jaunty. See JAUNTY. 

Jan/ti-a-ry,n. (Lat. Januarius, from Janus, an old 
Italian deity, the god of the sun and the year, to 
whom the month of January was sacred; Fr. Jan- 
vier, Pr. Januer, Januier, It. Gennajo, Pg. Janeiro, 
Sp. Znero. See infra.] The first 
month of the year, according to 
the present computation. 

Ja’/nus, n. ([Lat. See supra.] 
(Nom. Antiq.) A Latin deity rep- 
resented with two faces looking 
in opposite directions. His tem- 
ple, at Rome, was never closed 
except in a time of universal 
peace, 

Ja’nus-faced (-fast), a. 
ticing duplicity. 

Ja-pan’,n. [From the country in 
Asia so called.) Work varnished 
and figured in the manner prac- 
ticed-by the natives of Japan; al- ( 
so, the peculiar varnish or lacquer \WX) f 
used in japanning metallic or SS 
other articles. 

Ja-pan’, a. Of, or pertaining to, 


[L. Lat. Janua, Lat. Genwa, O. Eng. Jean, 


Spenser. 


A door- 


1. A female door- 


To jaunt. 






SF 
Janthina, 





Prac- 


Janus (from an an- 
cient statue). 
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Japan, or to the peculiar lacquered work of that 
country. 

Japan earth. See CatrecHu.—Japan ink, a kind of 
writing ink, which, when dry, has a glossy appearance 
and deep black color. — Japan lacquer, a hard, black var- 
nish or lacquer used in japanning, obtained from the Stag- 
maria vernicifiua of the East Indian archipelago. 

° Lindley. 
Ja-pan’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. JAPANNED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. JAPANNING. | 

1. To cover with a thick coat of hard, brilliant 
varnish, in the manner of the Japanese. 

2. To black and gloss, as in blacking shoes or 
boots. 

Japanned leather, a sort of enameled or varnished 
leather, prepared with several coatings of a kind of japan 
rubbed in with the hand, and then dried in a stove. 

Simmonds. 
Jap/a-nése/ (91), a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Japan, or its inhabitants. 
Jap/a-nése’, 2.; pl. JAP/A-NESE/, 

1. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Japan ; in 
the plural, the people of Japan. 

2. The language of the people of Japan. 

Ja-pan/ner, rn. 1. One who varnishes in the man- 
ner of the Japanese, or one skilled in the art. 

2. A shoe-blacker. Pope. 

Ja-pan/nish, a. After the manner of the Japa- 
nese, or of japanned articles. Carlyle. 
Jape, v. i. [O. Fr. gaber, Pr. & O. Sp. gabar, It. 
gabbare, to deride, mock, jest, cheat. See GaB.] 

To jest. [Obs. or rare.] Chaucer. 
Jape, v. t. [See supra.] To play jests upon; to 

deride; to trick; to cheat. 

Jape,n. A jest; a trick. 
I have not been putting a jape upon you all this time. 


W. Scott. 

Jap/er,n. A jester. [Obs.] 

Ja-phét/ie, a. [From Japhet, Heb. Jepheth, Gr.’1a- 
pe rs Pertaining to Japheth, the eldest son of Noah; 
as, the Japhetic nations, which people the north of 
Asia and all Europe; Japhetic languages. 

Japa, n. (Ornith.) A bird of Brazil, a kind of 
woodpecker that suspends its nest. 

Jiir, v. i. [imp. & p. p. JARRED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
JARRING.] [Allied to O. H. Ger. kerran, to chat- 
ter, croak, N. H. Ger. quarren, to grumble, and 
Lat. garrire, to chatter, prate; Fr. jar, jars, Wal- 
lon. ge@r, a gander, so called from the chattering 
noise it makes. ] 

1. To give forth a short rattle or tremulous sound ; 
to vibrate harshly or discordantly; as, a jarring 
sound. 

When such strings jar, what hope of harmony? Shak. 
A string may jay in the best master’s hand. Roscommon. 


2. To act in opposition or disagreement; to clash; 
to interfere; to quarrel; to dispute. ' 
For orders and degrees 
Jar not with liberty, but well consist. Milton. 
3. To vibrate regularly ; to repeat the same 
sound. Shak. 

Jiix, v. t. To cause a short, tremulous motion; to 
cause to tremble; to shake. 

Jiir,n. 1. A rattling vibration; a shake; a harsh 
sound; a discord; as, a trembling jar. 

2. Clash of interest or opinions; collision; dis- 
cord; debate. 
And yet his peace is but continual jar. Spenser. 
Cease, cease such jars, and rest your minds in peace. Shak. 
3. A vibration of the pendulum of a clock, 
I love thee not a jar of the clock. Shak. 
On the jar, or ajar, open a little space; not quite 
closed; —said of a door. 

Jiix,n. [Fr. jarre, Pr. & Sp. jarra, Sp. & Pg. jarro, 
It. giara, giarro, from Per. & Ar. jarrah, jar, ewer.] 

1. A vessel, as of earth or glass, with a large 
belly and broad mouth; as, a jar of honey. 

2. The measure of what is contained ina jar; a 
jar full; as;ajar of oil. 

Jar/a-rae’a, n. [The native name in Surinam.] 
(Zo6l.) A species of poisonous serpent (Bothrops 
jararaca) native to Brazil, seldom exceeding eigh- 
teen inches in length, and of a dusky, brownish 
color, variegated with red and black spots. 

Jiix’ble, v. ¢t. (Scot. jairble, jirble, jirgle, to spill 
any liquid here and there, to spill a liquid by mak- 
ing it move from one side of the vessel to the 
other.] To wet; to bemire. [Prov. Eng.] ee 
ten also jarvel.} Halliwell. 

Jiirdes (jirdz), n. pl. (Fr. jarde, jardon.] (Far.) 
Callous tumors on the legs of a horse below the 
bend of the ham on the outside. 

Jiir’gle (jiir’gl), v. i. [Cf. O. Sw. jerga, kerga, to 
repeat angrily the same thing, to brawl; Icel. jarg, 
jargr, jargan, tedious iteration, angry contention ; 
Fr. jargonner, O. Fr. gargoner, to talk jargon, gib- 


berish. See infra.] To emit a harsh or shrill 
sound. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
Jiix/gog-le, v. t. To make jargon of; to throw into 


confusion. [Obs.] 
Jiix’gon, n. [Fr. jargon, It. gergone, gergo, Sp. 
Jjerga, jerigonza, O. Sp. girgonz, Pr. gergonz.]} 
1. Confused, unintelligible talk or language; gab- 
ble; gibberish. ‘All jargon of the schools.” 
Prior. 
9. An artificial idiom or dialect; a cant language; 
slang. 
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Jiix’gon,n. (Min.) A variety of zircon. See Zir- 

CON. Dana. 

Jixr’gon, v. 7. To emit unintelligent or unintelli- 

gible sounds. hs ; 

To fill sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning. 

Jiir/go-nélle! (jiir/go-nél’), n. 
which ripens early. ; 

Jar-gon/ie, a, Pertaining to the mineral jargon. 

Jir/nut,n. (Bot.) The tuberous root of a plant of 
the genus Buniwm (B. flecuosum); earth-nut. 

Jir/ring-ly, adv. Shaking discordantly. 

Jir’vel, v.t. See JARBLE. 

Ja’sey, n. A wig; also a head of bushy hair; — 
so called, perhaps, from being made of, or resem- 
bling, Jersey yarn, the name being formed by cor- 
ruption of Jersey. ; 

Jas/hawk, n. [Contracted from eyas-hawk.] <A 
young hawk. Booth. 

Fas/mine, or Jis/mine, n. [Fr. jasmin, Sp. jaz- 
min, It. gesmino, gelsomino, from Ar. & Per, jdasa- 
man, jasmin, jasamin, jasamin.] (Bot.) A climb- 
ing plant of the genus Jasminum, bearing flowers of 
a peculiarly fragrant odor. The J. officinale is com- 
mon in the south of Europe, and bears white flow- 
ers. The Arabian jasmine is J. samba, and, with //. 
angustifolia, comes from the East Indies. The yel- 
low false jasmine is the Gelsiniwm sempervirens, and 
is found in the southern part of the United States. 
[Written also jessamine.] Lindley. Gray. 

Jasp,n. Jasper. Her 72 Spenser. 

Jas’pa-ehate, n. [Fr. jaspachate, Lat. taspachates, 
Gr. taoraxarns.]_ Agate jasper. [Obs.] 

Jas’per,n. [O. Eng. Jaspre, Fr. jaspe, diaspre, It. 


Coleridge. 
A variety of pear 


diaspro, Lat. iaspis, Gr. taomts, Per. yashp, yashf, 
yashm, yashim, Ar. yasheb, yashef, Heb. yashpheh. 
Cf, DIAPER.] (Min.) An opaque, impure variety 
of quartz, of red, yellow, and other dull colors, 
breaking with a smooth surface. It admits of a 
high polish, and is used for vases, seals, snuff-boxes, 
&c. When the colors are in stripes or bands, it is 
called striped jasper. The Egyptian pebble is a 
brownish-yellow jasper. Dana. 
Jius’/per-a/ted, a. Mixed with jasper; containing 
particles of jasper; as, jasperated agate. 
Jas’per-y, a. Of the nature of jasper; mixed with 
jasper. 
Jas-pid/e-an, if [Lat. taspideus, from taspis. 
Jas-pid’/e-otts, See supra.] Like jasper; con- 
sisting of jasper, or partaking of jasper. 
Jaus!poid, a. (Fr. jaspoide, from jaspe, jasper, and 
Gr. eidos, form, shape. See JASPER.] Resembling 


jasper. 
Jasp-bn/yx, n. [Lat. iasponyx, Gr. taorévvt. See 
JASPER.] (Jfin.) The purest horn-colored onyx, 


with beautiful green jaspery zones, composed of 
genuine matter of the finest jaspers. [Obs.] Dana. 

Ja-tro'pha,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, one spe- 
cies of which, J. manthot, affords the cassava and 
tapioca of commerce. 

Ja-tréph/ie, a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or derived 
from, the seeds of plants of the genus Jatropha; 
as, jatrophic acid. 

Jaum, xn. The same as JAMB, q. V. 

Jiaunge, v. i. [O. Fr. jancer.] To jolt or shake; 
to jounce. [Obs.] Shak. 

Jiiun/di¢e (jin/dis), n. [O. Eng. jaunes, jawnis, 
yawnes, Fr. jaunisse, from jaune, yellow, orig. 
jalne, Pg. jalne, jalde, Sp. jalde, from Lat. galbinus, 
galbanus, yellowish, from galbus, yellow | (Med.) 
A disease, in its most common form characterized 
by yellowness of the eyes, skin, and urine, white- 
ness of the discharges from the intestines, unea- 
siness, referred to the region of the stomach, loss 
of appetite, and general languor and lassitude; it 
is supposed to be caused by a suffusion of the bil- 
jary secretions. 

J ae (jiin/dist), a 1. Affected with the jaun- 
dice. 

2. Prejudiced; seeing with discolored organs. 

Jiiunt, v. 7. fim & p. p. JAUNTED; p. pr. & vb. 
nm. SAUNTING.] [Written also jant.] [Scot. jawn- 
der. Cf. JAUNCE.] To ramble here and there; to 
make an excursion; to stroll. 

Jiiunt, 2. An excursion; a ramble; ashort journey. 


Syn.—Trip; tour; excursion; ramble. 


Siun/ti-ly, adv. In a jaunty manner. W. Scott. 

Jiiun/ti-ness, n. The quality of being jaunty; 
showiness; airiness. ‘* That jawntiness of air I was 
once master of,” Addison. 

Jiiun/ty, a. (compar. JAUNTIER ; superl. JAUN- 
TIEST.] [See JANTY.| ert showy; fluttering; 
finical; hence, characterized by an affected or fan- 
tastical manner. Mah also janty.] 

Jiiun/ty-eiir, rn. See JAUNTING-CAR. 

Jiunt/ing-eiir, n. A kind of omnibus or public 
carriage used in Ireland, in which the passengers 
ride sidewise, sitting back to back, with their fect 
reaching nearly to the ground, [Written also 
jaunty-car.] Thackeray. 

Ja/van-ége! (91), a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Java, or to the inhabitants of Java. 

Ja/van-ése’, n.; pl. JA/VAN-ESE’. ( Geog.) A native 
or inhabitant of Java; in\the plural, the people of 
Java. 

Jav’el, v.t. [Written also jable.) 


[Scot. javel, jerel, 
to spill a large quantity of a 


iquid substance at 


do 


oe? 


wolf, food, foot; 
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once; jabble, a slight motion or agitation of 
water. See JARBLE.] ‘To wet or bemire. 
Jav/el,n. A wandering or dirty fellow. [ Obs. ] 
Spenser. 
Javelin (jiv/lin), x. [Fr. javeline, Sp. jaba- 
lina, It. _giavelina, and Fr. javelot, O. Fr. 
avelot, It. giavelotto, Armor. gaviod, gavlin, 
tr H. Ger. gdbil6t, Ir. gabhla, spear, lance, 

abhal, fork; W. gaflach, fork or angle, a 

bed or bearded spear, a kind of hunting- 
pole, gajl, fork or angle. Cf. GAVELOCK.] 
A sort of spear about five feet and a half long, 
the shaft of which was of wood, but pointed 

-_ with steel, anciently used by horse or foot. 
7ay n. [A modification of chaw, formed un- 

er the influence of Fr. jowe, the cheek; O. 
Fr. joe, Pr. gauta, It. gota. Cf. O. H. Ger, 

— chouwe, jaw. 

1. The bone of the mouth in which the 
teeth are fixed; hence, also, the bone with its 
teeth and covering; in the plural, the mouth. 

2. Scolding; wrangling; abusive clamor. [Zov.] 

3. Any thing resembling the jaw of an animal in 
form or action; as, the jaws of a vise. 

4. (Naut.} The inner end of a boom or gaff, which 

is hollowed in a half-circle in order that it may 
move freely on a mast. Totten. 

5. (Mach.) A notch or other opening in which 
something is fastened, especially an axle-guard. 
See AXLE-GUARD. 

Jaw, v.t. [imp. & p. p. JAWED; p. pr. & vb. n. JAW- 
ING.] Toscold; toclamor. [Zow. 





Jave- 
lin. 


Jaw, v.t. To abuse by scolding. [Low.] 
Jaw’-bone, rn. The bone of the jaw, containing 
the teeth. Skelton. 


Jawed, a. 1. Denoting the appearance of the jaws. 
2. Having jaws ;—chiefly used in composition; 
as, lantern-jawed. 

SJaw/-fall, ». Depression of the jaw; hence, de- 
pression of spirits. M. Grifjith. 

Jaw/’-fallen, a. Depressed in spirits; dejected, 

Jawn,v.i. Toyawn. [Obs.] See Yawn. 

Jaw’-tooth, n. A tooth belonging to the back part 
of the jaw; a grinder or molar. 

Jaw’/-wédge,n. A wedge to tighten the axle-box 
in an axle-guard. : 

Jaw/y, a. Relating to 
the jaws. 

Jay, vn. (Fr. geai, O. 
Fr. gait, jaie, Pr. gai 
jai, Sp. gayo, gaya. 
(Ornith.) A rather 
showy bird (Garru- 
lus [or Corvus] glan- 
darius), common in 
Europe, of red-brown 
color above, and a 
faint yellow below, ; 
and having a_ low, Blue Jay (Garrulus cristatus). 
erectile crest of feathers. 


(> The jay is often something of a mimic, though its 
note is harsh. The American jay, or blue jay (Cyanurus 
cristatus), is of a much more brilliant coloring, having a 
bright violet, sky blue, and white coat, ornamented with a 
erest of light blue or purple feathers, which he can ele- 
vate or depress at pleasure. The Canada jay (Perisoreus 
Canadensis) is of a dull gray color without any blue, and 
has no crest. Baird. Mudie. 


Jay’et,n. See JET. 

Ja/zel, n. Sp. azul and Eng. azure.] A gem of 
an azure-blue color. [Obs.] 

Jaz/er-ant,n. [O. Fr. jazerant, jazerenc, hauberc 
Jjazerant, Pr. jazeran, Sp. jacerina, cota jacerina, 
Pg. jazerina, It. ghiazzerino, from O. Sp. jazarino, 
Algerine, from Ar. jazdir, Algiers ; Sp. jacerina 
labrada en Damasco (Historia de las Guerras Ci- 
viles de Granada, cap. 8.).] A frock of twisted or 
linked mail, without sleeves, somewhat lighter than 

__ the hauberk. 

Jéal/otis (jtl/us), a. [O. Fr. jalous, N. Fr. jalouzx, 
Pr. gelos, It. geloso, zeloso, Sp. zeloso, L. Lat. zelo- 
sus, from Fr, zéle, It., Sp., & Pg. zelo, zeal, ardor, 
from Lat, zelus, Gr. $jAvs, emulation, zeal, jeal- 
ousy. 

1. Filled with anxious apprehension; uneasily 
vigilant; suspicious. 

2. Suspiciously vigilant; anxiously careful and 
concerned for any thing; solicitous in a matter af- 
fecting character or honor, 

Ihave been very jealous for the Lord God of hosts. 
1 Kings xix. 10. 
Iam jealous over you with a godly jealousy. 2 Cor. xi. 2. 


3. Apprehensive; uneasy through fear that good 
will, interest, affection, or the like, regarded as be- 
longing to one’s self, is transferred to another; 
pained by suspicions of preference given to another. 


’Tis doing wrong creates such doubts as these, 
Renders us jealous, and destroys our peace. 


Syn.—Suspicious ; anxious; envious. —JEALOous, 
Suspicious. Suspicious is the wider term. We suspect 
& person when we distrust his honesty and imagine he 
has some bad design. We are jealows when we suspect 
him of aiming to deprive us of what is ourown, and what 
we dearly prize. Iago began by awakening the suspicions 
of Othello, and converted them at last into the deadliest 
jealousy. ‘* Suspicion may be excited by some kind of 
accusation, not supported by evidence sufficient for con- 
viction, but sufficient to trouble the repose of confidence.” 





Waller. 
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“ Jealousy is a painful apprehension of rivalship in cases 


that are peculiarly interesting to us.” Cogan. 
JéaVots-hood, n. The state of being jealous ; 
jealousy. [Obs.] Shak. 


JéalVotis-ly (jCl/us-l¥), adv. With jealousy or sus- 
picion; emulously; with suspicious fear, vigilance, 
or caution, 

JéalVowtis-mess (jf/us-nes), nm. The state of being 
jealous; suspicion; suspicious vigilance. 

Jeal/otis-y (jél/us-y), mn. [Fr. jalousie, It., Pr., & 
Pg. jelosia, Sp. zelos, pl. zelotipia. See supra.) 
The quality of being jealous ; suspicious fear or 
apprehension ; suspicious caution or vigilance; ear- 
nest concern or solicitude; painful apprehension of 
rivalship in cases nearly affecting one’s happiness. 

Jealousy is the apprehension of superiority. Shenstone. 
Whoever had qualities to alarm our jealousy, had excellence 
to deserve our fondness. Rambler. 

Jean (jan), x. [Written also jane, q.v.] <A twilled 
cotton cloth, 

Satin jean, a kind of jean woven smooth and glossy, 
after the manner of satin. 

Jéars,n. pl. (Naut.) An assemblage of tackles, by 
which the lower yards of a ship are hoisted or low- 


ered. [Written also geers and jeers.] See GEAR. 

Jéat, n. A fossil of a fine black color, [Obs.] Sce 
JET. 

Jee, v.t.& i. See GEE. 

Jeel, nm. A morass; a shallow lake;—so called in 
India. 


Jeer,v.i. [imp. & p. p. JEERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
JEERING.] [O. Eng. geere, geare; perhaps a mod- 
ification of cheer, to salute with cheers or shouts of 
joy, taken in an ironical sense. Cf. jaw, for chaw. 
It is quite impossible to derive it from Eng. shear 
or Ger. scheren.] To utter severe, sarcastic reflec- 
tions; to use scoffing or derision; to flout; to make 
a mock of some thing or person; as, to jeer at one 
in sport. 

Syn.—To sneer; scoff; deride; flout; gibe; mock. 
Jeer,v.t. To treat with scoffs or derision. 
Jeer,n. A railing remark or reflection; a scoff; 

taunt; biting jest; flout; jibe; mockery. 
Midas, exposed to all their jeers, 
Had lost his art, and kept his ears. Swift. 

Jeer’er, n. A scoffer; a railer; ascorner; amocker, 

Jeer/ing-ly, adv. With raillery; scornfully; con- 
temptuously; in mockery. Derham. 

Jeers, n. pl. See JEARS. 

Jéf/fer-son-ite, n. (From Jefferson, third pres- 
ident of the United States.] (Min.) A variety of 
augite of a dark olive-green color passing into 
brown. Dana. 

Jég/Zet,n. [Proy. Eng., hashed lungs. Cf. jegge, 
giggtt, and gigot, a leg of mutton.) <A kind of 
sausage. [Obs.| Ainsworth. 

Je-ho’/vah, n. |Heb. hiwvah, to be.) A Scripture 
appellation of the Supreme Being, by which he was 
revealed to the Jews as their tutelary God or Sov- 
ereign of the theocracy; the sacred unpronounce- 
able name of the Eternal, usually interpreted as 
signifying self-derived and permanent existence. 

Je-ho/vist,n. 1. (Heb. Gram.) One who maintains 
that the vowel-points annexed to the word Jehovah, 
in Hebrew, are the proper vowels of the word, and 
express the true pronunciation. 

(2 The Jehovists are opposed to the Adonists, who 
hold that the points annexed to the word Jehovah are the 
vowels of the word Adonat. 

2. The supposed writer of the Jehovistie pas- 
sages of the Old Testament, especially those of the 
Pentateuch. See ELouist. 

The characteristic manner of the Jehovist differs from that 
of his predecessor [the Elohist]. He is fuller and freer in his 
descriptions; more reflective in his assignment of motives and 
causes; more artificial in mode of narration. S. Davidson. 

Jé@/ho-vist/ie, a. [See supra.] Relating to Jeho- 
vah, as aname of God;—said of certain passages in 
the Old Testament, especially in the Pentateuch, 
which are characterized by the use of Jehovah as 
the name of the Supreme Being. See ELOHISTIC. 

Je-jiine’ (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. jejunus, fasting, 
hungry, dry, barren, scanty. ] 

1. Craving food; hungry; starving. Bacon. 

2. Wanting contents ; empty ; vacant; leaving 
bare; void of interest; barren; as, a jejwne narra- 
tive. 

Je-jiine’ly, adv. In ajejune, barren manner, 

Je-jiime’ness (109), m. The quality or condition of 
being jejune; poverty; barrenness; especially, want 
of interest; a deficiency of matter that can engage 
the attention and gratify the mind; as, the jejune- 
ness of style or narrative. 

Je-jii/ni-ty,n. Jejuneness. [Obs.] Burton. 

Ve-jinwm,n. (Lat. jejunus, empty, dry.] (Anat.) 
The first part of the smaller intestine; —so called 
because usually found empty after death. 

JéVlied (jéllid), a. Brought to the consistence of 
jelly. 

Jélly,n. [See Gevty.] 1. A viscous or glutinous 
substance; something gelatinous; a stiffened solu- 
tion of gelatine, gum, or the like, translucent, and 
intermediate in condition between solid and liquid. 

2. The inspissated juice of fruits or meat boiled 
with sugar; as, currant jelly; calves-foot jelly. 

JeV/ly-big, mn, A bag through which jelly is dis- 
tilled. 
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JEVly=fish, n. (Zodl.) One of the acalephs or ma- 
rine species of radiate animals which have a jelly- 
like appearance. Dana, 

Jém/i-diiy,n. [Per. & Hind. jama-ddr, the keeper 
of a wardrobe, a musketeer, from jamd, garments, 
clothes.) A native officer in the Anglo-Indian army 
having the rank of lieutenant. 

Jém/mi-ness,n. Spruceness. [Collog.] 

Jém/my,a. (Cf. Gim and Grey Spruce; finical ; 
overneat. [Colloq.] 

Jé/nite,n. See YENITE, 

Jén/net, n. A small Spanish horse. Sce GENET. 

Jén/net-ing, n. [Said to be corrupted from junet- 
ting, juneating, an apple ripe in June, or at St. 
ext: But cf. GENITING.] A species of early ap- 
ple. 

Jenny, n. [Said to have been so called by Ark- 
wright, after his wife, Jenny; but according to a 
grandson of Jacob Hargreaves, the inventor, it is a 
corruption of gin, a contraction of engine. See Grn, 
and cf, GINNY-CARRIAGE.] A machine for spin- 
ning, moved by water or steam, and used in man- 
ufactories. 

Jenny ass, the female of the ass. 


Jént/ling,n. (Jchth.) A fish of the genus Leucis- 
cus ; the blue chub, found in the Danube. 

Jéos/ail (jéf/ial), n. (Fr. jai failli, I have failed.) 
(Law.) An oversight in pleading or other proceed- 
ing at law, or the acknowledgment of a mistake or 
oversight. Blackstone. 

Jéop/ard (jtp/ard), v.t. [imp. & p. p. SEOPARDED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. JEOPARDING.] pees JEOPARDY. |] 
To put in danger; to expose to loss or injury; to 
imperil; to hazard. 

Zebulon and Naphtali were a people that jeoparded their 
lives unto the death in the high places of the field. Judg. v. 18. 
Syn.—To hazard; risk; peril; endanger; expose. 
seep ees (jép/ard-er), m, One who puts to haz- 
ard, 

Jéop/ard-ize (jép/ard-iz), v.t. [imp. & p. p. TEOP- 
ARDIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. JEOPARDIZING.] To ex- 
pose to loss or injury; to jeopard. 

Jeop/ard-otis (j'p/ard-us), a. Exposed to danger; 
perilous ; hazardous. ‘His goodly, valiant, and 
Jeopardous enterprise.” Fuller. 

Jéop/ard-otis-ly (jép/ard-us-l¥), adv. With risk 
or danger. 

Jéop/ard-y (jtp/ard-y), n. [O. Eng. jupartie, ju- 
perti, jeupertys, jeupertye. Some etymologists sup- 
pose it to be Fr. jai perdu, I have lost, or jeu perdu, 
a lost game. It is originally, as the spelling in O, 
Eng. proves, the Fr. jew parti, an even game, a 
game in which the chances are even. ‘Si nous les 
voyons a jeu parti” —If we see them at an even 
game. (Froissart, vol. i. c. 234.) But then it was 
afterward confounded with the Fr. jew perdu. Pr. 
joc partit, jeu parti, and joc perdut, jeu perdu; L. 
Lat. jocus partitus.] Exposure to death, loss, or 
injury; hazard; danger; peril. 

They were filled with water, and were in jeopardy. Luke viii. 23. 
Syn.—Danger; peril; hazard; risk. See DANGER. 

Jéop/ard-y, v.t. To jeopard; to jeopardize. 

Jéx’bo-a, or Jer-bo/a, n. [Ar. yerbda, yarbia.] 
(Zo6l.) A smalljump- 


ing rodent animal 
(Dipus AHgyptius), 


having very long hind 
legs and a long tail ;— 
called also jempiny 
hare. It burrows in 
the ground. 

t= The name is also = 
applied to other small 
jumping rodents, as the 
Pedetes Capensis of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Je-reed’, n. <A blunt javelin used by the Turks, es- 
pecially in their mock fights. [Written also jerid.] 

dér/e-mi/ad, in. [From Jeremiah, the prophet; 

Jér/e-mi/ade, Fr. jérémiade.|] <A tale of grief, 
sorrow, or complaint; a doleful story; a dolorous 
tirade ;— used satirically or in ridicule. 

Jer-fal/eom (-faw’kn), n. [See GER-FALCON.] A 
variety of faleon (Hiero-falco of Cuvier), one fourth 
larger than the true falcon, and highly esteemed by 
falconers. Itis a native of northern regions, [Writ- 
ten also ger-falcon and gyr-falcon. } 

Je-rid’,n. See JEREED. 

Jérk (14), v.t. [imp. & p. p. JERKED (jérkt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. JERKING.] [Written also yerk, O. Eng. 
yirk. Of. O. Eng. girk, a rod, to chastise, to beat ; 
O. Eng. jerk, also to beat; Icel. jarki, the outside 
edge of the sole of the foot, a kick.] 

1. To throw with a quick effort; to move by 4 
quick and suddenly arrested motion; to give a sud- 
den pull, twitch, thrust, or push; as, to jerk one 
under the ribs; to jerk one with the elbow; to jerk: 
a stone. 

cr thought to have jerked him here under the ribs. Shak. 


2. To cut into thin slices or strips and dry in the 
sun; as, to jerk beef. 
Jérk,v.t. To accost eagerly. [Obs.] Dryden. 
Jérk, v.i. To make a sudden motion; to start quick- 
ly; to move with a start, or by starts. 
By the way he jerked at some men’s reforming to models of 
religion. Milton. 





Jerboa (Dipus Agyptius). 
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Jérk, ». 1. A short, sudden thrust, push, or twitch; 
a striking against something with a suddenly ar- 
rested motion; as, a jerk of the elbow. 

Ilis jade gave him a jerk. B. Jonson. 

2. A motion by momentary impulse; unsustained 
or unsteady motion. 

Lobsters swim by jerks. Grew. 

Jtrk’er, n. One who strikes with a smart, quick 
blow, or moves with a jerk. 

Jér/kin, n. [{Diminutive of D. jurk, a frock.] <A 
jacket; a kind of short coat or close waistcoat. 

Jéx/kin-héad, 2. (Arch.) The upper part or gable 
of the end wall of a building when this is carried up 
higher than the side walls. 

Jérk’y,a. Jerk-like; coming or moving by starts, 
or by unsteady action. 

Je-rdn/y-mite, n. (Eccl. Hist.) One belonging to 
a certain religious order, the members of which 
were called Hermits of St. Jerome ;—called also 
Hieronymite. ; 

Jéx/quer (jér/ker), 2. A custom-house officer who 
searches ships, after they are unloaded, for unen- 


tered goods. [Hng.] _ Simmonds. 
Jéy/quing (jér/king), n. The searching of a ship 
for unentered goods. [ Hng.] Simmonds. 


Jex/gey (jer’z¥), n. [From the island so called.] 

1. The finest of wool separated from the rest; 
combed wool; also, fine yarn of wool. 

2. A kind of, jacket of coarse woolen cloth. 

Je-rv/sa-lem Ar/ti-choke. [In this name, the 
word Jerusalem is a mere corruption of the Italian 
giraséle, i. e., sunflower, or turnsole.] (Bot.) A 
plant (the Helianthus tuberosum of Brazil), culti- 
vated in Europe and the United States. It is a spe- 
cies of sunflower, the roots of which are used in Eu- 
rope as food, and the leaves given to cattle. Baird. 

Jer-vi/na,)7. [Probably from Sp. yerva, yerba, 

Jér/vine, herb, O. Sp. the poison of the vera- 
trum; yerba almanca, yerba de ballestero, the white 
hellebore.] (Chem.) A poisonous alkaloid obtained 
from the root of Veratrwm album, or white helle- 
bore. 

Jéss,n. [O.Fr. ges, gies, gez, giez, gest, giet, get, 
jet, Pr. get, It. geto, L. Lat. jactus, a jess, from Lat. 
jacere, jactum, to throw. ] 

1. A short strap of leather or silk tied round the 
legs of a hawk, in which the varvels, or rings, were 
fastened, to which the leash or line, wrapped round 
the faleconer’s hand, was attached. 

Like a hawk which feeling herself freed 
From bells and jesses which did let her flight. Spenser. 

2. Aribbon that hangs down from a garland or 
crown in falconry. 

3. A resting-place; also, a check, hinderance, or 

ause. [Obs.] J. Norden. 

Jés/sa-mine, 7. (Bot.) A plant of certain species 
of the genus Jasminwm; jasmine, 
See JASMINE. 

Jés/sant, a. (Her.) Shooting forth, 
or springing up. 

Jés’se, n. <A large brass candle- 
stick branched into many sconces, 
hanging down in the middle of a 
church or choir;—so called as re- 
sembling the genealogical tree of 
Jesse, of which a picture was for- 
merly hung up in churches. 

Jéssed (jést), a. (Her.) Having jesses on, as a hawk. 

Jést,n. [O. Eng. jest and gest, deed, action, story, 
tale, a representation of a tale, pageant; hence ges- 
tour, jestour, a tale-teller, a relater of gests or ro- 
manées. See GEsT.] 

1. A masking frolic; a masquerade; a pageant; 





Jessant. 


an interlude. [Obs.] Nares. 
He promised us, in honor of our guest, 
To grace our banquet with some pompous jest. Old Play. 


2. Something done or said in order to amuse; 
something ludicrous uttered and meant only to ex- 
cite laughter. 

_ I must be sad when I have cause, and smile at no man’s 
Jest. Shak, 

The Right Honorable gentleman is indebted to his memory 

for his jes/s, and to his imagination for his facts. 2?. B. Sheridan. 
Of all the griefs that harass the distressed, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest. Johnson. 

3. The object of laughter or sport; a laughing- 
stock, 

Then let me be your jest ; I deserve it. 

4. A deed; an action; a gest. [Obs.] 

Jn jest, for mere sport or diversion; notin truth and 
reality; not in earnest. 

And given in earnest what I begged in jest. 

Syn.—Joke; fun; burlesque; raillery; sport. 

Jést, vi. [imp.& p.p. TESTED; p, pr. & vb. n. JEST- 
ING.] 

1. To play a part in a mask, Shak. 

2. To make merriment by words or actions; to 
say any thing for amusement merely; to talk joking- 
ly; to joke. 

He Jjests at scars that never felt a wound. Shak. 
: Syn.—Tto joke; sport; rally. —To Jest, Joker. One 
Jjests in order to make others laugh; one jokes to please 
himself. A jest is usually at the expense of another, and 
is often ill-natured; a joke is a sportive sally designed to 
promote good humor without wounding the feelings of its 
object. ‘*Jests are, therefore, seldom harmless ; jokes 
frequently allowable. The most serious subject may be 
degraded by being turned into a jest.” Crabb. 


Shak. 


Shak. 


| dés/Wi-itfie-al-ly, adv. 
| Jés/Ti-it-ism, n. 
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But those who aim at ridicule 
Should fix upon some certain rule, 


Which fairly hints they are in Jest. Swift. 
How fond are men of rule and place, 

Who court it from the mean and base! 

They love the cellar’s vulgar joke, 

And lose their hours in ale and smoke. Gray. 


Jést/er, n. 1. A person given to jesting, sportive 
talk, and merry pranks. 
He rambled up and down 
With shallow Jesters. Shak. 

2. A buffoon; a merry-andrew; a person formerly 
retained by princes to make sport for them, ‘ This 
was Yorick’s skull, the king’s jester.” Shak. 

Jést/ful, a. Given to jesting; full of jokes. 

Jést/ing-ly, adv. Inajocose manner; not in ear- 
nest. 

Jést/ing-stéck, n. A laughing-stock; a butt of 
ridicule. Googe. 

Jés/ti-it, n. [Fr. Jéswite, Sp. Jesuita, It. Geswita.] 

1. (Rom. Cath. Church.) One of a religious order 
founded by Ignatius Loyola, and approved in 1540, 
under the title of The Society of Jesus. 

(a The order consists of Scholars, who take vows 
simply of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and can leave 
the Society or be dismissed from it, and professed Priests, 
who also make the same three vows, but can not be dis- 
missed from the Society, nor discharged from their obli- 
gations. The latter class is again divided into Spiritual 
Coadjutors, who have the care of souls, and Jesuits of the 
Four Vows, who add to the three obligations already 
mentioned a fourth vow of undertaking any missions to 
which they may be ordered by the proper authority, and 
from among whom missionaries are selected. The Society 
is governed by a General, elected for life by the General 
Congregation (or members of the order), which also 
nominates five assistants, who have power to convoke a 
General Congregation to depose the General if he trans- 
gresses the rules of the Society. The Society was first 
established in the United States in 1807, and the members 
of it are chiefly engaged in teaching or as missionaries. 
The Jesuits have displayed in their enterprises a high de- 
gree of zeal, learning, policy, and skill, but by their op- 
ponents have been generally reputed to use art and 
intrigue in promoting or accomplishing their purposes, 
whence the words Jeswit, Jesuttical, and the like, have 
acquired an odious and offensive sense. 

2. A crafty person; an intriguer. 

Jesuits’-bark, Peruvian bark, or the bark of certain 
species of Cinchona;—so called because its medicinal 
properties were first made known in Europe by Jesuit 
missionaries to South America, — Jeswits’-nat, the fruit of 
a European aquatic plant of the genus Zrapa (7. natans), 
containing an edible, farinaceous kernel resembling that 
of the chestnut. 

Jés/ii-it-ed, a. 
Jesuits. 

Jés/ti-it-ess, n. (Rom. Cath. Hist.) One of an order 
of nuns established on the principles of the Jesuits, 
but suppressed by Pope Urban in 1630, 

Jés/W-itfie, a._ (Fr. jesuitique, Sp. jesuitico.] 

Jés/t-it/ie-al, 1. Pertaining to the Jesuits, or 
to their principles and arts. 

2. Designing; cunning; deceitful;—an oppro- 
brious use of the word. 


Conforming to the principles of the 


In a jesuitical manner. 

[Fr. jéswitisme, Sp. jesuitismo, It. 
gesuitismo.] 

1. The arts, principles, and practices of the Jes- 
uits. 

2. Cunning; deceit; hypocrisy; deceptive prac- 
tices to effect a purpose ;— an offensive sense. 

Jés/T-it-de/ra-¢y,n. Government by Jesuits; also, 
the whole body of Jesuits in a country, &ce. Solger. 

Jés/ti-it-ry,n. Jesuitism. [Rare.] 

Jét, n. [Written also jeat, jayet.] [Fr. jayet, jaiet, 
jais, from Lat. gagates, Gr. yayarns, rérpa yayyiiris, 
so called from Taéyat or Tayyat, a town and river in 
Lycia.] (JAfin.) A variety of lignite, of a very com- 
pact texture, and velvet-black color, susceptible of 
a good polish, and often wrought into toys, buttons, 
mourning jewels, and the like. Dana. 

Jét,n. [Fr. jet, O. Fr. get, giet, It. getto, a throw, 
cast, a water-spout, Lat. jactws, a throwing, a throw, 
from jacere, jactum, to throw. ] 

1. A shooting forth; aspouting stream; asudden 
rush, as of water from a pipe, or of flame from an 
orifice; also, that which issues in a jet. 

2. Ayard. [0bds.] 

3. Drift; scope. [Obs.] 

Et, vii. [imp. & p.p. JETTED; p. pr. & vb. n. JET- 
TING.] [Fr. jeter, Pr. getar, gitar, Sp. jitar, It. 
gettare, gittare, to throw, from Lat. jactare, v. freq., 
from jacere, to throw. See supra.]} 

1. To shoot forward; to shoot out; to project; to 
jut; to intrude. 

2. To strut; to throw or toss the body in haughti- 
ness. [Obs.] 

Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of him: how he 
Jets under his advanced plumes! Shak. 

3. Tojerk; to jolt; to be shaken. 

Jét, v.t. To spout forth; to emit in a stream or 
spout. 


Tusser. 


A dozen angry models jetted steam. Tennyson. 
Jét/-blaick, a. Of the deepest black, the color of jet. 
Vet-Meaw (zha-do'), n. [Fr., a throw of water, 

See JET, n.] Astream of water spouting from a foun- 
tain or pipe, especially from one which is arranged 
to throw water upward, and is put in a public place, 
or in a garden, for ornament. 








JEW’S-STONE 


Jét/e-wits, n. (Bot.) A disease of plants which 
causes them to turn yellow. Brande, 

Jét/-piimp, n. A suction-pump, in which a partial 
vacuum is obtained in the barrel, by means of a jet 
of air, on the principle of the blast, which see. 

Jét/sam,)/n. (Fr. jeter, jetter, to throw. Cf. FLovr- 

Jét/son, SAM, FLorson.] (Mar. Law.) (a.) The 
voluntary throwing of goods overboard, in case of 
extreme peril, in order to lighten a ship and pre- 
serve her. (b.) The goods thus thrown away, and 
which remain under water. [Written also jettison. ] 

Jetsam is where goods are cast into the sea, and there sink, 
and remain under water; “ flotsam” is where they continue 
swimming; “ligan’ is where they are sunk in the sea, but 
tied to a cork or buoy. Blackstone, 

Jét/teau (jtt/to), n. [Fr. jet-deau.] A throw or 
spout of water; a jet-d’eau. 

Jét/tee, n. [O. Fr. jettée, from jeter, jetter, to throw. 
See JET, v., and Jurry.] See JETTY. - 

Jét/ter, n. A spruce fellow; one who struts. 

Jét/ti-mess, n. The state of being jetty; blackness. 

Jét/ti-son, n. (Law.) The same as JevTsaAM, See 
JETSAM. 

Jét/ton, xn. A piece of stamped metal, formerly used 
as a counter in playing cards. [Obs.] 

Jét/ty, v.i. [See JETTEE.] To jut out; to project. 

Jét/ty, n. [Fr. jetée, O. Fr. jettée. See JETTY and 
Jurry.] 

1. A part of a building that jets or projects beyond 
the rest, and overhangs the wall below. 

2. An erection projecting into the sea, of the nature 
of a pier, mostly constructed of timber, with open 
spaces for the sea to play in. [Written also jettee.] 

Jét/ty, a. Made of jet, or black as jet. , 

Jét/ty-héad (-héd), n. (Nawt.) The projecting part 
of a wharf; the front of a wharf whose side forms 
one of the cheeks of a dock. 

Sew (jG, or ju), n. [O. Fr. Juis, Jéus, N. Fr. Juif, 
Pr. Juzieu, Sp. Judio, Pg. Judeo, It. Giudeo, from 
Lat. Jude@us, Gr. lovdaios, from Lat. Judea, Gr. 
*Tovdaia, the country of the Jews, Judea.] A He- 
brew, or Israelite. 

And on her breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. Pope. 

Jew (jt, or ju), v.t. To cheat or defraud; to swin- 
dle. [Colloq.] 

Jew/bush, 2. (Bot.) A dicotyledonous plant of the 
genus Pedilanthus (P. tithymaloides), found in the 
West Indies, and possessing powerful emetic and 
drastic qualities. Baird, 

Jewel (ji/el, or jy/el), n. [O. Eng. juelle, jowele, O. 
Fr. jouel, joiel, joel, N. Fr. joyau, Pr. joiel, Sp. joyel, 
It. giojello, from Fr. joie, Pr. joia, Sp. joya, It. gioja, 
joy, mirth, jewel, L. Lat. jocale, for gaudiale, as if 
from Lat. jocare, jocari, to jest, joke, play; Ger. 
Jjuwel, D. juweel.]) 

1. An ornament of dress in which the precious 
stones form a principal part. 


Plate of rare device, 


And jewels of rich and exquisite form. Shak. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, . 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. Shak. 
2. A precious stone; a gem. Shak. 


3. An object regarded with special affection, or 
very highly valued; a precious thing. ‘‘Our prince 
(jewel of children).” Shak. 

Jewel, v.t. [imp. & p. p. JEWELED, or JEWELLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. TEWELING, or awe 

1. To dress or adorn with jewels. . Jonson. 

2. To fit or provide with a jewel; as, to jewel the 
works of a watch. 

3. To deck or adorn, as if with jewels; as, flow- 
ers jeweling the grass. 
Jew/el-block, n. (Naut.) One of twosmall blocks 
suspended at the extremity of the main and fore 
top-sail yards. R. H. Dana. 

Jew/el-er, n. [Written also jeweller.] One who 
makes or deals in jewels and other ornaments. 

Jew/el-house, n. The place where the royal or- 
naments are reposited ; — called also jewel-office, 

Jew/el-df/fi¢ge, n. See JEWEL-HOUSE. 

Jew/el-ler-y,n. See JEWELRY. 

Jew/’el-ry,n. Jewels in general; the art or trade 
of ajeweler. [Written also jewellery. | 

Bew/ess,n. A Hebrew woman, 

Jew/ish (ji/ish, or jy/ish), a. 
Jews or Hebrews; Israclitish. 

Jew/ish-ly, adv. Inthe manner of the Jews. 

Jew/ish-ness,n. The rites of the Jews. 

Jew'!ry (ji/rh, or jy/ry), n. Judea; also, a district 
inhabited by Jews, and hence the name of a strect 
in London. 

Jew’s'-éar,n. (Bot.) A species of fungus (the Pe- 
ziza awricula), bearing some resemblance to the hu- 
man ear. 

Jew’s-frink-in’/cense, n. Gum-styrax, or benzoin. 

Jew’s/-hirp (jiiz/-, or juz/-),n. [Jew and harp.| 
An instrument of music shaped like a harp, which, 
placed between the teeth, and by means of a spring 
struck by the finger, gives a sound which is modu- 
lated by the breath ; — called also Jew’s-trump. 

Tew’s/-mal/low, n. (Bot.) A plant; a species of 
Corchorus, cultivated as a pot-herb in Egypt and 
Syria, particularly by the Jews. 

Jew’ s/-pitch, n. Asphaltum. 

Jew’s'-stone, n. The fossil spine of a large egg- 
shaped echinus. [Written also Jew-stone.]} 


Pertaining to the 
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 Jig’Zer, n. 
gros 


_ Jig’gzish, a. 


JEW’S-TRUMP 


* Jew’s/-triimp, n. A Jew’s-harp. [Obs.] B. ot Fl. 


Jéz/e-bel,n. (From Jezebel, Heb. Isebel, the wife of 
Ahab, king of Israel; whence also Isabel, Isabella. } 
_An impudent, daring, vicious woman. 
Jib, x. [Cf. Prov. Eng. jibs, tatters. ] 
at (Naut.) The foremost sail of a ship, being a 
large, triangular stay-sail extended from the outer 
end of the jib-boom toward the fore topmast-head. 
In sloops, it is on the bowsprit, and extends toward 
' the lower mast-head. 
2. (Mach.) The projecting beam of a crane, from 
which the pulleys and weight are suspended. 


; _Jibb, v.i, [Connected with jibe.] ‘lo move restively 


sidewise or backward; as, the horse is apt to jibb; 
a jibbing horse. [Written also jibe.] 
Jib’ber, n. A horse that jibbs. Halliwell. 
Jib/-boom, 7. [Written also gib-boom.] (Naut.) A 
spar which is run out from the extremity of the bow- 
sprit, and which serves as a continuation of it. Be- 
yond this is sometimes extended the jlying-jib-boom. 
Jib’-door (-dor), n. A door which stands flush 
with the wall, without dressing or moldings. Gwilt. 
e,v.t. [imp.&p.p.JIBED; p. pr. & vb. n. JIBING. ] 
[Written also gybe.] (Naut.) To shift from one 
side of a vessel to the other, as a sail. 
Jibe, v.i. 1. (Nawt.) To shift, as a boom-sail, from 
one side of a vessel to the other. 
2. To agree; to harmonize. [Zow.] Bartlett. 
3. To move backward and forward restlessly. 
See JIBB. 


Ji-boy’a, ». (Zodl.) A large American serpent. 
Jick/a jd ,”. [A cant word, from jog.] A shake; 
apush. | Obs.] B,. Jonson. 


Jif/fy, n. [Perhaps derived and corrupted from 
glift transient glance.] A moment; an instant; a 
very short time. [Colloq.] 

Jig, n. [O. Fr. gigue, gige, a string-instrument, N, 
Fr. gigue, dance, tune, gig. See Gia.] 

1. (Mus.) A light, brisk musical movement, gen- 
erally consisting of six quayers in a bar. Moore. 

2. A frolicsome, quick dance, to such a movement. 
“ Ffot and hasty, like a Scotch jig.” Shak. 

3. A light, humorous piece of writing, especially 
in verse; aballad;afarce. [Obs.] Nares, 

A jig shall be clapped at, and every rhyme 
Praived and Siolecded. : ae 
4. A piece of sport; a trick; cajolery. 
What dost think of 
This innovation? Is’t not a fine jiy, 
A precious cunning, in the late Protector? Beau. § Fil. 

5. An artificial squid used in trolling for fish; 
generally aspoon-shaped piece of pewter, bone, &c., 
with a hook inserted at the end. [U.S.] Bartlett. 

Jig, v.t. 1. To sort or separate by shaking, as ore. 

2. To trick, or cheat; to delude. Ford, 

Jig,v.i. Fo dance ajig. Shak. 

Jig/ga-ma-ree’, nn. A sportive or cunning trick; a 
maneuver. [Collog. and low.] Halliwell, 

Eng. jig, v.i. See supra.] 
ne who, or that which, jigs, as a miner who 
sorts or cleans ore by a Wire sieve, or the sieve itself. 

2. A troublesome insect of tropical regions, See 
CHEGRE. 

3. A machine with a revolving vertical spindle, 
earrying a block or mold, on which earthen vessels 
are shaped by rapid motion; athrow. Simmonds. 

4. (Naut.) A small tackle, consisting of a double 
and single block and the fall, used for various pur- 
poses, as to increase the purchase on a top-sail-sheet 
in hauling it home. Totten. 

5. A small fishing vessel. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

Jis’Sing,n. (Mining.) The act of separating ore 
vith a griddle, or wire-bottomed sieve, the heavier 
substances passing through to the lower part of the 
sieve, which is moved up and down in water, the 
lighter substance remaining on the upper part. Ure. 

Suitable to a jig. 

Sig’gle,v.i. [From jig, v.i.] To move in an affected 
or awkward manner; to dance awkwardly ; to shake 
up and down. 

Jig’-jdz,n. <A jolting motion; a push. 

Jig’-jog, a. Having, or pertaining to, a jolting 
motion, 

Sig’-pin,». A pin used by miners to hold the turn- 
beams, and prevent them from turning. 

Jill, x. (Equivalent to gill, q.v.] A young woman; 
— 80 called in contempt. See GILu. 

Jill/-flirt, n. [Also gill-flirt.] A light, wanton 
woman. 

Jilt, n. [Contracted from Scot. jillet, a giddy girl, a 
jill-flirt, diminutive of jill, q. v.] 

1 A woman who gives her lover hopes, and ca- 
priciously deceives and disappoints him ; a co- 
quette; a flirt. Otway. 

2. A name of contempt for a woman. Pope. 

Jilt,v.t. [imp.& p.p. SLTED; p. pr. & vb. n. JILT- 

_ ING.] To encourage, and then frustrate the hopes 
of, as a lover; to cast off capriciously or unfeclingly ; 
to trick in love. 

Silt, v.i. To play the jilt; to practice deception in 
love, and discard lovers. Congreve. 

Jim/-erick, 7. See GIMcRACK. 

Jim’mer, n. (Cf. Gimmer.] <A hinge. [Qbs. or 

alliwell, 


Beawnont, 








Prov. Eng.) 
Jim/my,x. A short bar used by burglars in break- 
ing open doors. 
Jimp,a. Neat; 


handsome; elegant of shape. See 
GIMP, | 
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Jim/son,n. [Said to be a corruption of Jamestown 
from whence it is supposed to have been brought. ] 
(Bot.) A plant (the Datura stramonium, or common 
stramonium) having large, showy flowers, which 
exhale a nauscous, disgusting odor. 

Jin-gal’, )n. [Hind. jangdl, a swivel, a large mus- 

Jin-gall’, ket.] A small, portable piece of ord- 
nance, to be fired from the ground or on a wall, rest- 
ing on a long, slender but-end, and two legs. Sce 
GINGAL. [Jndia.] : Simmonds. 

Jin/gle (jing/gl), v. i. [See GrneLEe and CHINK.] 
To sound with a fine, sharp rattle; to clink, [Writ- 
ten also gingle.] 

With strange and several noises 
Of roaring, shrieking, howling, jingling chains. Shak. 

Jin’gle, v. t. [imp. & p. p. JINGLED; p. pr. & vb. 0. 
JINGLING.] ‘lo cause to give a sharp sound, as a 
little bell, or as pieces of metal. 

The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew. Pope. 

Jin’gle,n. 1. A rattling or clinking sound, as of 
little bells or pieces of metal. 

2. That which makes a jingling sound, as a rattle, 
and the like. 

3. Correspondence of sound in rhymes; artificial 
or senseless assonance. 

4. (pl.) St. Anthony’s fire. [Obs.] Fuller. 

Jin’/go (jing/go), n. [Said to be a corruption of St. 
Gingoulph. Halliwell.) A word often used in a 
vulgar oath. ‘By the living jingo.” Goldsmith. 

Jin/nee, n.; pl. INN. [Ar.] (Mohammedan Myth.) 
A genius or demon;—a name applied to genii, an- 
gels, or demons, supposed to have transparent 
bodies, with the power of assuming various forms. 

Jip’po, n. [Abbreviated from juppon, q. v.] A 
waistcoat or kind of stays for females. 

JOG, n.; pl. JOES. A sweetheart. [Scot.] Burns. 

JSb, n. [Prov. Eng., a small piece of wood, to stab, 
strike, a modification of chop, to cut off, to cut into 
small pieces. ] 

1. A piece of work; any thing undertaken, or 
assumed to be done, whether of more or less impor- 
tance, 

2. An undertaking with a view to profit; a public 
transaction done for private profit; something per- 
formed ostensibly as a part of official duty, but 
really for the gain it brings. 

No cheek is known to blush, nor heart to throb, 
Save when they lose a question or a job. Pope. 

3. A sudden stab with a pointed instrument, 

By the job, at a stipulated sum for the piece, or for each 
piece, of work done. — To do the job for one, to kill him. 

Jb, v. t. [imp. & p. p. JOBBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
JOBBING. ] 

1. To strike or stab with a sharp instrument. 

LD Estrange. 

2. To drive in, as a sharp-pointed instrument. 

Moxon. 

3. To hire by the job, or period of use and service; 
as, to job a carriage. Thackeray. 

4. To do by separate portions or lots; as, to job 
work. 

5. (Com.) To buy and sell as a broker}; to pur- 
chase of importers for the purpose of selling to 
retailers; as, to job goods. 

Jd5b, v.i. [Cf. Cop, to barter, exchange. ] 

1. To perform pieces of work; to work by the 
job. 

; 2. To seek private gain under the pretense of 
public service; to turn public matters to private 
advantage. 

The judge shall job, the bishop bite the town, 

And mighty dukes pack cards for half acrown. Pope. 


The spirit of jobbing and bribery is very widely diffused. 

S. Smith. 

Jo-ba/tion, n. [Proy. Eng. job, to scold, to reprove. ] 
A scolding; along, tedious reproof. [Zow.] Grose. 

JSb’ ber, n. 1. One who jobs; a worker by the job. 

2. A dealer in the public stocks or funds, a stock- 
jobber. 

3. One who purchases goods from importers, and 
sells to retailers. 

4. One who turns official actions to private ad- 
vantage; hence, one who performs low or dirty 
work in office, politics, or intrigue. 

JSb/ber-nowl, xn. [O. Eng. jobbernoule, from O. 
Eng. jobarde, a stupid fellow, and nowl, nole, a head, 
from knoll, q. v.] A loggerhead; a blockhead. 

Low.) Hudibras. 

Jbb/ber-y, n. The act of jobbing; the practice of 
jobbing. [Rare.] 

J6b’bing-house, 7. A mercantile establishment 
which purchases from importers and sells to retail- 
ers. [U.S ; 

Job’s/-téargs, n. (Bot.) A grass-like plant of the 
genus Coia (C.lacryma), with hard, shining, pearly 
seeds, resembling falling tears. ? ‘ 

JO/cant-ry, 7. (Lat. jocans, p. pr. of jocare, jocari, 
to jest, from jocus, a jest.] ‘The art or practice of 
jesting. [aee-) sank More. 

Jodck’ey, n.; pl. JOCK/EYS. [Oho ne of Jack, 
Scot. Jock, diminutive of John; originally a boy 
who rides horses. ] 

1. A man who rides horsesinarace. Addison. 

3. A dealer in horses; one who makes it his busi- 
ness to buy and sell horses for gain. 

3. A cheat; one who deceives or takes undue ad- 
vantage in trade. 








JOGGLE 


Jdckley, v.t. [imp. & p. p. JOCKEYED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. JOCKEYING. } 
1. To play the jockey toward; to cheat; to trick; 
to deceive in trade. f 
2. To jostle by riding against. 
JSck/ey, v.i. To play or act the jockey. 
JdSck’ey-ism, n. Practice of jockeys. 
Jock’ey-ship,n. 1. The art or practice of being a 
jockey. 


Johnson. 


Go flatter Sawney for his jockeyship. Chatterton. 
2. The character of being a jockey, or one who 
bears this character. 

Where can at last his jockeyship retire? Cowper. 
Jo-ebse’, a. [Lat. jocosus, from jocus, joke; Sp. 
jocoso, It. giocoso.] 

1. Given to jokes and jesting; merry; waggish ;— 
said of persons, L 
Jocose and pleasant with an adversary whom they would 
choose to treat in a very different manner. Shaftesbury. 
2. Containing a joke; sportive; jocular; as, jocose 
or comical airs, 
Syn.—Jocular ; facetious ; witty; merry; pleasant; 
Waggish; sportive. 
Jo-ceae: ty adv. In jest; for sport or game; wag- 
gishly. 
Jo-cbseness, n. The quality of being jocose; 
Waggery; merriment. 
J0/co-se/ri-otis, a. [See JocosE.] Partaking of 
mirth and seriousness. 
Jo-e€bs/i-ty, n. A jocose act or saying; jocoseness. 
JodeG-lar,a. [Lat. jocularis, from joculus, diminu- 
tive of jocus, joke. ] 
1. Given to jesting; jocose;—said of persons. 
2. Containing jokes; sportive; not serious; as, a 
Jjocular expression or style. 
JSe/i-lav/i-ty, n. Merriment; jesting. 
JOe/ti-lar-ly, adv. In jest; for sport or mirth. 
Joe/Glar-y, a. [Lat. jocularius. Of. Jocunar.] 
Jocular. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Jbe/G-la/tor, n. [Lat., from joculari, to jest, joke, 
from joculus, diminutive of jocus, joke. Cf. Juc- 
GLER.] A jester; a droll; a minstrel. [ Obs.] Strutt. 
Jocila-to-ry, a. [Lat. joculatorius.]~ Droll; 
merrily said. [Obs.] Cockeram. 
Jée/und, a. [Lat. jocundus, jucundus, from jocus, 
a jest, joke; Sp. gyocundo, It. giocondo.] Merry; 
gay airy; lively; sportive. ‘‘ Rural sports and 
Jjocund strains.” Prior. 
Jo-etin/di-ty,n. [Lat. jocunditas, jucunditas, Pr. 
jocunditat, Sp. jocundidad, It. giocondita. See 
supra, and cf. JUCUNDITY.] State of being merry; 
gayety. 
Joe/und-ly, adv. Merrily; gayly. 
Jée/und-ness,n, The state of being jocund; jo- 


cundity. 

Joe, n. [Contraction of Johannes.] A Portuguese 
coin, See JOHANNES, 

Jdg, v.t._ Limp. & p. p. JOGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


JOGGING.] [Allied to Ger. schocken, to jolt or shake, 
D. schokken, Eng. shock, Fr. choquer, W. gogi.] To 
push or shake with the elbow or hand; to give no- 
tice to,.or excite the attention of, by a slight push; 
to urge gently or repeatedly. 
Sudden I jogged Ulysses, who was laid 
Fast by my side. Pope. 
Jég,v.i. 1. To move by jogs or small shocks, like 
those of a slow trot. 
So hung his destiny, never to rot, 
While he might still jog on, and keep his trot. Jfilton. 
2. To walk or travel idly, heavily, or slowly. 
Thus they jog on, still tricking, never thriving. Dryden. 
Jb5g,n. 1. Aslight shake; a shake or push intended 


to give notice or awaken attention; apush, ‘To 
give them by turns an invisible jog.” Swift, 
2. Arub; asmall stop; obstruction. Glanville. 


Jog-trot, a slow, regular pace; hence, an habitual 
mode of action regularly carried on. W. Scott. 
Jog’Zer, n. 1. One who walks or moves heavily 
and slowly. 
2. One who gives a sudden push. 
Jdg’sie, n. A devotee among the Hindoos, who 
lives on alms; amendicant. [Written also joghis.] 
Jog’/Zing,n. A slight push or shake. 


| Soe’ele, v. t. pnp & p. p. JOGGLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


JOGGLING.] [Diminutive of jog, q. v.]| 

1. To shake slightly; to give a sudden but slight 
push; to jostle, or cause to move irregularly. 

2. (Arch.) To join or match by jogs or notches, 
so as to prevent sliding apart. 

The struts of a roof are joggled into the truss-posts and into 
the rafters. Gwilt. 

Jdg’gie, v.i. To shake or totter. 

Jdg'sgile,n. 1. (Arch.) Ajoint between two bodies so 
constructed by means 
of jogs or notches, as 
to prevent their slid- 
ing past each other ; — 
ealled alsojoggle-joint 
and joggled-joint. 

Gwilt. 
2. (Masonry.) A 
similar joint held in . 
place by means of pieces of stone or metal intro- 
duced into it. f 
3. (pl.) The pieces of stone or metal used in a 
joggle-joint. 
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JOGGLE-PIECE 


Jébs'gle-pié¢ge, n. (Arch.) A truss-post whose 
shoulders and sockets receive the lower ends of the 
struts. Brande. 

Jdg’his, n. See JOGGIE. 

Jo-hin/nés, n. [N. Lat., Gr. Iwavvns, Heb. Yeho- 
khandn, Yokh@ndn, i. e., one whom Jehovah has 
blessed; Eng. John.] (Numis.) A Portuguese gold 
coin of the value of eight dollars ; — contracted often 
into joe; as, a joe, or half-joe. It is named from 
the figure of King John, which it bears. 

Jo-hin/nite (49), n. (Min.) A mineral of an emer- 
ald or apple-green color, being a hydrous sulphate 
of the protoxide of uranium. Dana. 

Jdhn (jdn), n. A proper name of a man;—some- 
times used humorously, or in contempt, to desig- 
nate an awkward or rude person. 

John/-ap/ple (jdn’Xp/pl), n. A sort of apple which 
retains its freshness and soundness late into the 
spring. 

John DO/ry. Formed from Fr, jawne dorée, 
golden yellow; dorée, i. e., gilt (sc. la poisson, fish). 
See DorEE.] (Jchth.) A small golden-colored sea- 
fish. See Dory. 

Jdhn/ite (49), n. 
See TURQUOISE. 

Jdhn/ny-eake, n. A cake made of the meal of 
maize or Indian corn, mixed with water, and origin- 
ally baked on the hearth. [U.S.] J. Barlow. 

Jdhn/so-nése’ (91), n. The style of Dr. Johnson, 
or one formed in imitation of it, that is, one char- 
acterized by the use of words of Latin rather than 
of Anglo-Saxon origin; an inflated, stilted, or tu- 
mid style. E, Everett. 

John-s0/ni-an-igsm,)n”. A manner of acting or 

John/son-ism, of writing peculiar to Dr. 
Johnson; character resembling that of Dr, Johnson, 

Johns/-wort, n. See St. JOHNS-WORT. 

Join (38), v.t. [imp.& p. p. JOINED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
JOINING.] [Fr. joindre, Pr. joinher, jonher, junher, 
It. giugnere, from Lat. jungere, to yoke, bind to- 
gether; Sp. & Pg. juntar; also from Lat. junctum, 
jungere.} 

1. To bring together, literally or figuratively; to 
place in contiguity; to connect; to unite; to com- 
bine; to associate; to league. 


Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay field to 
field. ds. v. 8. 


What, therefore, God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder. Matt. xix. 6. 


With the praise of arms and chivalry 
The prize of beauty still hath joined been. Spenser. 


Thy tuneful voice with numbers join. Dryden. 
2. To associate one’s self to; to be or become 
connected with; to unite with; to adjoin; as, to 
join a party; a house joins the next. 
We jointly vow to join no other head. Dryden. 
3. To produce or give rise to by bringing or using 
together; to effect a union. 
Jehoshaphat... joined affinity with Ahab. 2 Chron. xviii. 1. 
They should with resolute minds endure until they might 
join battle with their enemies. Knolles, 
4. To enjoin upon; to command. [Obs. and 
rare. | 


(Min.) The mineral turquoise. 


They join their penance, as they call it. Tyndale. 
Syn.—To add; annex; unite; connect; combine; 
consociate; couple; link. See ADD. 

Join, v.i. To be contiguous, close, or in contact; 
to form a league or contract together; to become 
associated; to unite; — often followed by with. 

Should we again break thy commandments, and join in 
affinity with the people of these abominations? Hzra ix. 14. 
Nature and fortune joined to make thee great. Shak. 


Join’/der,n. [Fr. joindre. See supra.] 

1. The act of joining; conjunction. 

2. (Law.) (a.) A joining of parties as plaintiffs 
or defendants in a suit, or of causes of action. 
(b.) Acceptance of an issue tendered in law or fact. 

Join/er,n. 1. One who joins; a companion; auniter, 
~ 2. One whose occupation is to construct things 
by joining pieces of wood; a mechanic who does 
the wood-work in the covering and finishing of 
buildings. 

Syn.— See CarPenter. 


Join/’er-y,n. The art of a joiner; the work of a 
joiner. ‘ A piece of joinery... whimsically dove- 
tailed.” Burke. 

Join’/-hand,n. Writing in which letters are joined 
in words; — distinguished from writing in single 
letters. Addison. 

Joint, n. [Fr. joint, from joindre, p. p. joint; Pr. 
jonta, junta, Sp. & Pg. junta, It. giunta. See 
JOIN. } 


1. The place or part in which two things are 
joined or united; the union of two or more smooth 
or even surfaces admitting of a close fitting or junc- 
tion; junction; as, a joint between two pieces of 
timber; a joint in the limbs of an animal, as the 
kneejoint ; a joint in the stem of a plant, as of 
grass, cane, or the like. 

2. A joining of two things so as to admit of mo- 
tion, 

A scaly gauntlet now, with joints of steel, 
Must glove this hand. Shak. 

3. The part or space included between two joints, 
knots, or articulations; as, a joint of cane or of 
a grass-stem; a joint of meat. 

4. (Geol.) One of asystem of regular and exten- 
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sive cracks or seams transverse to the stratifica- 
tion. Dana. 

5. (Railways.) The place where the ends of two 
rails abut, or the splice that fastens them. 


Joint-chair, the chair that supports two adjacent rail 
ends. — Joint fastening, any contrivance that holds two 
adjacent rail ends together, or at the same level. — Out 
of joint, out of place, as when the head of a bone slips 
from its socket; disordered; confused. — Universal joint. 
See UNIVERSAL. 

Joint, a. [Fr. joint, p. p. of joindre. See supra.] 

1. Joined; united; combined; concerted; as, joint 
force or efforts. 

2. Uniting or sharing with another or with others ; 
not solitary in interest or action;—in composition, 
held with a fellow or associate; as, joint-heir. 

3. Shared among more than one; held in com- 
mon; as, joint property. ‘‘ A joint burden laid upon 
us all.” Shak. 

Joint,v.t. [imp. & p. p. JOINTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
JOINTING. ] 

1. To unite by a joint or joints; to prepare so as 
to fit closely; to fit together; to fit or furnish with 
a straight or even surface; as, to joint boards; 
hence, to unite closely; to join, ‘‘ Pierced through 
the yielding planks of jointed wood.” Pope. 

The times 
Made friends of them, jointing their force ’gainst Cesar. Shak. 
2. To provide with a joint or joints; to articulate. 
The fingers are jointed together for motion. Ray. 

3. To separate the joints of; to divide; to cut up, 
as meat; to disjoint. 

He joints the neck, and with a stroke so strong 
The helm flies off, and bears the head along. Dryden. 

Joint, v.i. To fit perfectly; to coalesce as joints 
do; as, the stones joint into each other exactly. 

Joint/ed-ly, adv. By joints. Smith. 

Joint/er, n. 1. The longest plane used by a joiner 
in smoothing the surface of boards or straightening 
the edges of those which are to be joined;—called 
also jointing-plane. 

2. (Masonry.) A bent piece of iron used to secure 
the joints of a wall in order to strengthen it. 

Joint/ing, n. The making of a joint. 

Joint/ing-plane, n. See JOINTER. 

Joint/ing-rule,n. (Masonry.) A long rule with 
a straight edge, used by bricklayers in order to 
secure the accuracy and straightness of the face of 
the work. 

Joint/ly, adv. In a joint manner; together; united- 
ly; in concert. 

Joint/ress, n. (Law.) A woman who has a joint- 
ure. [Written also jointwress. | Blackstone. 

Joint/-stbck, n. Stock held in company. 

Joint-stock company (Law), a species of partnership, 
consisting generally of a large number of members, hav- 
ing a capital divided or agreed to be divided into shares 
transferable without the consent of all the copartners. 

Kent. Brande. New Am. Cyc. 

Joint/-stool,n. A stool consisting of parts inserted 
in each other. 

Joint/-tén/an-¢cy, n. (Law.) A tenure of estate by 
unity of interest, title, time, and possession, under 
which the survivor takes the whole. Blackstone. 

Joint/-tén/ant, n. (Law.) One who holds an es- 
tate by joint-tenancy. 

Joint/tire (53),n. [Fr. jointure, Pr. junhtura, junc- 
tura, Sp. & Pg. juntura, It. giuntura, Lat. junc- 
tura, from jungere, junctum. See JOIN and JuNc- 
TURE.] (ZLaw.) An estate settled on a wife, and 
which she is to enjoy after her husband’s decease 
for her own life at least, and in satisfaction of dower. 

The jointure that your king must make, 
Which with her dowry shall be counterpoised. Shak. 

Joint/iire,v.t. [imp. & p. p. JOINTURED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. JOINTURING.] To settle a jointure upon. 

Joint/ii-ress, n. jointress. See JOINTRESS. 

Joist,n. [O. Fr. giste, N. Fr. gite, joist; L. Lat. 
gistum, equivalent to Lat. jacttwm, O. Fr. gist, gis 
(equivalent to Lat. jacitus), p. p. of gésir, Pr. jazer, 
Lat. jacere, to lie; Scot. geist, gest, W. dist, joist, 
beam.] A small piece of timber to which the boards 
of a floor or the laths of ceiling are nailed. It rests 
on the wall or on girders. Gwilt. 

Joist, v.t. [imp.& p. p. JOISTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
JOISTING.] To fit or furnish with joists. 

Joke, n. [Lat. jocus, whence Pg. jogo, Sp. juego, 
It. Fete giuoco, Pr. joc, jwoc, Fr. jew, game, sport, 
jest. 

1. Something said for the sake of exciting a laugh; 
something witty or sportive; a jest; a witticism. 


And gentle dullness ever loves a joke. Pope. 
Or witty joke our airy senses moves 
To pleasant laughter. Gay. 


2. What is not in earnest, or actually meant. 
Inclose whole downs in walls, ’tis alla joke! Pope. 
In joke, in jest; for the sake of raising a laugh; not in 
earnest. — Practical joke. See PRACTICAL. 

Joke, v.t. [imp. & p. p. JOKED (jokt); p. pr. & vb. 
n. SOKING.] To make merry with; to cast jokes at; 
to rally; to banter. 

Joke, v. i. [Lat. jocari.] To do something for 
sport, or to make sport; to be merry in words or ac- 
tions; to jest. 

Syn.—'o jest; sport; rally. See Jesv. 


Jok’/er,n. <A jester; a merry fellow. Dennis. 
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JOT 


Jok/ing-ly, adv. Ina joking way. 


Jole,n. The same asJown. See Jown. ; 
Jole,)v.t. To strike against any thing; to clash 
Joli, with violence. [Obds.] 


They may joll horns together like any deer in the herd. Shai. 


J61/li-fi-ea/tion, n. [Eng. jolly and Lat. facere, to 

make.] Noisy festivity and merriment. [Colloq.] 
We have had a Jolliyication or so together. JW. Scott. 

JSVili-héad, n. Jollity. [nae Spenser. 

JOWVli-ly, adv. [See JOLuy.] ith noisy mirth; 
with a disposition to noisy mirth. 

JOl/li-ment,n. Mirth; merriment. [Obs.] Spenser. 

J6lli-mess, (7. [Eng. jolly.) Noisy mirth; gay- 

Jol li-ty, ety; merriment; festivity. 

He, with a proud jollity commanded him to leave that quar- 
rel for him who was only worthy to enter into it. Sidney. 
All was now turned to jollity and game. Ailton. 
Syn.—Merriment; mirth; gayety; festivity; hilarity; 
jovialty. 
JSVly, a. [compar. JOLLIER; superl. JOLLIEST. | 
O. Fr. joli, jolif, joyful, merry, N. Fr. joli, pretty, 
r. joli, It. giulivo, from Icel. jol, Sw. & Dan. jul 
Goth. jiuleis, Eng. yule, Christmas-feast. See YULE. 
1. Full of life and mirth; jovial; joyous; merry. 
“ Like a jolly troop of huntsmen.” Shak. 
A jolly place, he said, in times of old! 
But something ails it now: the spotis cursed. Wordsworth. 
2. Expressing mirth, or inspiring it; exciting 
mirth and gayety. 
And with his jolly pipe delights the groves. Prior. 
Their jolly notes they chanted loud and clear. Fairfax. 
3. Of fine appearance; handsome; plump. 
Full jolly knight he seemed. Spenser. 
The coachman is swelled into jolly dimensions by frequent 
potations of malt liquors. . Irving. 

JSI/ly-bbat, n. 
[A sailor’s cor- 
ruption of yawl- 
boat. See YAWL.] 
(Naut.) A small 
boat belonging to 
a ship. 

JOlt (20), v.¢. [imp. 
& p. p. JOLTED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. JOLTING.] [Written also jowlt, jowl. 
Cf. O. Eng. jolle, to beat, to come in collision, Proy. 
Eng. jole, to bump, Ger. schollern, scholdern, schol- 
tern, to roll down, to play at dice or ninepins, to 
bowl. See JoLE, JOLL, v. t.] To shake with 
short, abrupt risings and fallings, as a carriage 
moving on rough ground; as, the coach jolts. 

Jolt, v. ¢ To shake with sudden jerks, as in a car- 
riage on rough ground, or on a high trotting horse; 
as, the horse or carriage jolts the rider. 

Jolt, n. A shock or shake by a sudden jerk, as ina 
carriage. 

The first jolt had like to have shaken me out. 
Jolt/er, n. One who, or that which, jolts. 
Jolt/er-héad | (-héd), n. [See Jour and Joue.] 
Jolthéad A great head; a dunce; a block- 

head. 

Jolt/inge-ly, adv. 








Jolly-boat. 


Swift. 


In a jolting manner. 

J6n/a-than, n. An instrument used in lighting a 
pipe. Halliwell. 

Jon/gler,n. [Fr. jongleur.] A juggler; a conjurer. 
[ Very rare.) 

Louis was a serious man. When at the banquet the jon- 
glers and mimes made the whole board burst out into laugh- 
ter, Louis was never seen to smile. Milman. 

JOn/quil (Synop., §130),)”. [Fr. jonquille, Sp. 

Jon/quille, junquillo, It. giunchi- 
glia, from Lat. juncus, a rush, because it has rush- 
like leaves, whence N. Lat. narcissus juncifolius. | 

Bot.) A bulbous plant of the genus Narcissus (N. 
jonquille), allied to the daffodil. It has long, lily- 
like leaves, and spikes of yellow or white fragrant 
flowers. The root has emetic properties. It is 
sometimes called the rush-leaved daffodil. 

Jor/den, n. [i. e., earthen (sc. pot), from Dan. jord, 
earth. See HARTH.] 

1. A kind of pot or vessel formerly used by phy- 
sicians and alchemists, having a neck not much 
smaller than the body of the vessel. Halliwell. 

2. Hence, a chamber-pot; a urinal. Shak. 

Jo0/ram, nm. [Probably corrupted from jorden, an 

JO/rum, earthen pot.} A large drinking vessel, 
and also its contents, namely, nut-brown ale, toast, 
with sugar and spice. {Collog. Eng.) Forby. 

Jo’/seph,n. 1. A woman’s riding-dress, with but- 
tons down to the skirts. [Obs.] Halliwell. 

2. Thin tissue paper, often used for blotting pa- 
per; also, thin, silvered paper. Simmonds. 

ate n. (Ichth.) A small fish of the gudgeon 
kind, 

JOss/-stick (109), x. [Chinese joss, deity.] A small 
cylinder, about the size of a tobacco pipe, made of 
gum mixed with the dust of odoriferous woods, 
which the Chinese burn before their idols. 

Jos/tle (j5s/1), v. t. [imp.& p. p. JOSTLED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. JOSTLING.] [Written also justle, q. v.] To 
run against and shake; to cause to totter or move 
unsteadily ; to disturb by crowding; to crowd 
against. ‘‘ Systems of movement, physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral, which are perpetually jostling 
each other.” LI. Taylor. 

Jt, n. [Gr.idra, the name of the letter 7, Heb. yod, 
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JOT 


. _ ®yr. yudh. SeelIora.] An iota; a point; a tittle; | Joixr/nmey-work (jir/ny-wfirk), 2. 


the least quantity assignable. 
Till heaven and earth ‘ett one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled. 
Neither will they bate 
One jot of ceremony. Shak. 
{imp. & p. p. SOTTED; p. pr. & vb. n. JOT- 
TING.] ‘To set down; to make a memorandum of. 
Jou/is-sance (jy/is-sans), m. [Fr., from jowir, to 
enjoy, from Lat. gaudere, to rejoice inwardly.] Jol- 
lity; merriment. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Jounge, v.t. [imp. & p. p. JOUNCED (jounst); p. pr. 
 & vb. n. JOUNCING.] To jolt; to shake, especially 
| by rough riding. “ Spur-galled and tired by jown- 
emg.” 
| Jounge, n. A jolt; a shake; a hard trot. 
Jgup, v.t. [Cf Ger. schuppen, to push, elbow.] 
to shake; to dash. [ Obs.] Grose. 
Jofir/nal (jfir/nal), n. (Fr. journal, Sp. & Pr. jor- 
nal, It. giornale, L. Lat. jornale, from Lat. diurna- 
lis, diurnal, from diurnus, belonging to the day, 
from dies,a day. Cf. ADJOURN. |] 
1. A diary; an account of daily transactions and 
events; hence, specifically, (a.) (Com.) A book in 
which every particular article or charge is fairly 
entered under the date of each day; also, a book in 
which is entered a condensed and grouped statement 
of the transactions of each month. (b.) (Naut.) A 
daily register of the ship’s course and distance, the 


JSt, v. t. 


Matt. v.18. | Ove, n. 


Bolingbroke. | J6!vi-al, a. 
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Work done 
for hire by a mechanic. Milton, 
Joust, n.& v.i. The same as JUST, q. Vv. 
[Lat. Jupiter, for Jovispater, gen. Jovis, 
O. Lat. Jovis, nominative and genitive, correspond- 
ing to the Gr. Zeis. See JuPITER.] 
1. The chief divinity of the ancient Romans; Ju- 
iter. 
f 2. The planet Jupiter. [Rare.] 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above 
Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove. Pope. 
3. The air or atmosphere, or the god of the air. 
And Jove descends in showers of kindly rain. Dryden. 
4. (Alchemy.) The metal tin. [Obds.] 
[Fr. & Sp. jovial, It. gioviale, from Lat. 
Jovialis, because the planet Jupiter was considered 
to make those who were born under it joyful or jo- 
vial. See supra. ] 
1. Under the influence of Jupiter, the planet. 
The fixed stars astrologically differenced by the planets, and 
esteemed Martial or Jovial according to the colors whereby 
they answer these planets. Browne. 
2. Gay; merry; airy; joyous; jolly; as, a jovial 
youth; a jovial throng. 

His odes are some of them panegyrical, others moral; the 
rest are jovial or bacchanalian. Dryden. 
3. (Alchemy.) Of, or pertaining to, tin. [0bs.] 

Syn.—Merry; joyous; airy; gay; festive; mirthful; 
gleeful. 


winds, weather, and other occurrences. (c.) A pa-| JO/vi-al-ist, n. One who lives a jovial life. Bp. Hall. 
er published daily; hence, also, a periodical pub- JO0/vi-al/i-ty, n. The quality of being jovial; jovi- 


ication, whether sheet or book, giving an account 


alness. 


of passing events, the proceedings and memoirs of | Jo/vi-al-ly, adv. Merrily; gayly ; with noisy mirth. 


societies, and the like; a periodical; a magazine, 


2. That which has occurred in a day; a day’s| Jd/vi-al-ty, n. 


work or travel; a journey. [Obs. and rare.] 


In all thy age of journals thou hast took, 
Sawest thou that pair became these rites so well? &. Jonson. 


3. (Mach.) The short, cylindrical portion of a} Jo-win/ian-ist (-vin/yan-Jst), n. 


shaft or other revolving piece, which turns in some 
other piece, or in a support called a journal-box; a 
bearing. 

Jofir/nal, a. Of, or pertaining to, a day; daily; 
diurnal. [Obs.] ‘‘ Whiles from their jowrnal labors 
they did rest.” 

Joar/nal-book, n. A book in which entries are 
made daily; a day-book. 

Jofir/nal-bdx, n. The part of a machine in which 
the journal of a shaft, axle, or pin bears and moves; 
strictly, a box in two or more parts, so that it can 
be opened and adjusted ; — called also simply bow. 
When there is a separate piece inclosed by the box, 
and bearing on the journal, this piece is called a 


brass; hence, abrass. See Brass. [See Jllust. of | 5 


Axle-box.]} 

Jofix/nal-ism (jfr/nal-izm),”. [Fr. jowrnalisme.] 

1. The keeping of a journal. Carlisle, 

2. The profession of editing, or writing for, jour- 
nals; the interest embarked in public journals; the 
influence exerted by public journals. 

Jofir/nalList (jfir/nal-ist), n. [Fr. jowrnaliste.] 

1. The writer of a journal or diary. 

2. The conductor of, or a contributor to, a public 
journal. 

Jofir/nal-ist/ie, a. Pertaining to journals or to 
journalism; contained in, or characteristic of, the 
public journals; as, jowrnalistic literature. 

Joar/nal-ize (jfir/nal-iz), v.t. [imp. & p. p. JouR- 
NALIZED; p. pr. & vb. nN. JOURNALIZING.] [See 
JOURNAL.] ‘To enter in a journal an account of. 

Jofir/nal-ize, v.i. To aid by writing in carrying 
on a public journal. 

Jofir/ney (jir/ny¥), 2. ; pl. JOOR/NEYs. [Fr. journée, 
a day, a day’s work, a day’s journey, O. Fr. jurnee, 
jornee, Pr. & Sp. jornada, It. giornota, from Fr, 
jour, Pr. jorn, It. giorno, a day, from Lat. diwrnus, 
See JOURNAL. ] 

1, The travel of a day; daily career. [Obs.] 

We have yet large day, for scarce the sun 
Hath finished half his journey. Milton. 

2. Travel from one place to another; passage; 
excursion; voyage. 

Syn. — Tour; excursion; trip ; expedition; pilgrimage. 
—JourRNEY, TouR, EXCURSION, PILGRIMAGE. The word 
journey suggests the idea of a somewhat prolonged tray- 
eling for a specific object, leading a person to pass direct- 
ly from one point to another. In a ¢ow?, we take a round- 
about course from place to place, more commonly for 
pleasure, though sometimes on business. An excursion 
is never on business, but always for pleasure, health, &c. 
In a pilgrimage we travel to a place hallowed by our re- 
ligious affections, or by some train of sacred or tender 
associations. A journey on important business; the tour 
of Europe; an excursion to the lakes; a pilgrimage to 
the rock of Plymouth. 

Joar’/ney (jir/ny), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. JOURNEYED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. JOCRNETING.| To travel from piace 
to place; to pass from home to a distance. 

Abram journeyed, going on still toward the south. Gen. xii. 9. 

Jofir/ney-bat/ed, a Worn out with journeying. 
[ Obs.]} Shak. 

Jofir/ney-er (jir/n¥-er), 2. One who journeys. 

Joair/ney-man, n.; pl. JOOR/NEY-MEN. A man 
hired to work by the day; hence, any mechanic 
who is hired to work for another, whether by the 
month, year, or other term. 

Joar/ney-weight (jfir/ny-wat), n. A weight used 
in a mint in weighing coin. 


Spenser.| Sow, n. 


J0/vi-al-ness,n. Noisy mirth; gayety. 

[Fr. jovialité, Sp. jovialidad, It. 
giovialita.| Merriment; joviality. 

Jo’vi-cén’trie, a. Appearing as viewed from the 


planet Jupiter. [Mare.] 
(Eccl. Hist.) An 


adherent to the doctrines of Jovinian, a monk who 
lived in the fifth century, and who denied the vir- 
ginity of Mary. 

Jolvy,a. Jovial; gay. [Obs.] 
be jovy.” 


“T thought I might 
Beau. § Fl. 
[Also written jole, geoule, chowle, and 


choule.] [Fr. gueule, mouth, jaws, from Lat. gula, 
throat. Of. Prov. Eng. joll, the beak of a bird, or 


jaw-bone of an animal, the head, A-S. ceole, geagl, 
the jaw, throat, Ir. & Gael. gial, giall, the jaw, 
cheek, W. cil, Armor. chagel.] The cheek. 

Cheek by jowl, with the cheeks close together. 

Jow1, v.t. To throw or dash; tojoll. ‘‘ Look how 
he jowdls it to the ground.” Shak. 
Owler, or JowlWer (Synop., § 1380), n. [Eng. 
jowl, or jole, the cheek, because it is a thick-jawed 
dog.] A hunting-dog, beagle, or other dog. Dryden. 
Jow/ter,n. One who carries fish around the coun- 
try, on horseback, for sale. [Obs.] Carew. 
oy,n. [O.Fr. joye, joie, goie, N. Fr. joie, Sp. joya, 
Pg. & Pr. joia, It. gioja, from Lat. gaudiwm, joy, pl. 
gaudia, from gaudere, to rejoice, to be glad.]} 

1. The passion or emotion excited by the acquisi- 
tion or expectation of good; excitement of pleasur- 
able feelings caused by success, good fortune, the 
gratification of desire or some good possessed, or 
by a rational prospect of possessing what we love 
or desire; gladness; exultation; exhilaration of 
spirits; gayety. 

Who, for the joy that was set before him, endured the 
cross, despising the shame. Heb. xii. 2. 

The roofs with joy resound. Dryden. 
Her heavenly form beheld, all wished her joy. Dryden. 


Joy is a delight of the mind, from the consideration of the 
present or assured approcching possession of a good. Locke. 


With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. Johnson. 


Peace, 

Bring heavenly balm to heal my country’s wounds, 

Joy to my soul, and transport to my lay. D. Humphrey. 

2. The cause of joy or happiness. 

For ye are our glory and joy. 1 Thess. ii. 20. 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever. Keats. 

(=> Joy is often used in composition to form com- 
pounds, the meaning of which is obvious without expla- 
nation; as, joy-bells, joy-bringing, joy-inspiring, joy- 
mixed, and the like. 

Syn.—Gladness; pleasure; delight; happiness; ex- 
ultation ; transport ; felicity; ecstasy; rapture ; bliss ; 
gayety; mirth; merriment; festivity; hilarity. 

Joy, v.i. [imp. & p. p. JOYED; p. pr. & vb. n. JOY- 
ING.] ‘To rejoice; to be glad; to exult, ‘In whose 
sight all things joy.” Milton. 

I will joy in the God of my salvation. FTab. iii. 18. 

Joy, v.#. 1. To give joy to; to congratulate; to en- 
tertain kindly. 

2. To gladden; to exhilarate. ‘‘My soul was 
joyed in vain.” Pope. 

3. [Fr. jowir.] To enjoy; to have or possess with 

leasure, or to have pleasure in the possession of. 
Lovs.} See Ensgoy. 

Who might have lived, and joyed immortal bliss. Milton. 

Joy/an¢e, n. [O. Fr. joyant, joiant, joyful, gay, 
from Lat. gaudens, p. pr. of gaudere, to rejoice. } 
Gayety; festivity. 

Some days of joyance are decreed to all. Byron. 

From what hid fountains doth thy joyance flow? Trench. 


Joy/ful, a. Full of joy; very glad; exulting;— 


JUDAS-TREE 


sometimes with of before the word or words ex- 
pressing the cause of joy. 


My soul shall be joyful in my God. Ts. 1xi. 10. 

Sad for their loss, but joyful of our life. Pope. 
Joy’ful-ly, adv. With joy; gladly. 

Never did men more joyfully obey. Dryden. 


Joy/ful-ness,n. Great gladness; joy. 
Joy’less,a. 1. Destitute of joy; wanting joy;— 
sometimes followed by of; as, joyless of the grove. 
With downcast eyes the joyless victor sat. Dryden. 
2. Giving no joy or pleasure; unenjoyable. 
A joyless, dismal, black, and sorrowful issue. 
Joy’less-ly, adv. Without joy. 
Joy/less-mess, 7. State of being joyless. 
Joy/otis,a. [O. Fr. joyous, joious, joios, N. Fr. 
joyeux, Pr. joyos, It. giajoso. See Joy.) Glad; 
gay; merry; joyful; — with of before the word or 
words expressing the cause of joy. 
They all as glad as birds of joyous prime- 


Joyous the birds; fresh gales and gentle airs 
Whispered it. Dilton. 


And joyous of our conquest early won. Dryden. 
Syn.—Merry; lively; blithe ; gleeful; gay; glad; 
mirthful ; sportive ; festive ; joyful; happy; blissful ; 
charming; delightful. 
Soy/otis-ly, adv. With joy or gladness. 
Joy’ots-ness,n. The state of being joyous. 
Jtib, n. [Corrupted from jug, q.v.] A bottle or 
vessel; a jug. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Diba, n. [Lat., mane.) (Zodl.) The long and 
thickly set hairs upon the neck, spine, and chest 
of some animals; mane. Brande. 
Ji’/bi-lant, a. [Fr. jubilant, Sp. jubilante, It. giu- 
bilante, Lat. jubilans, p. pr. of jubilare, to shout.] 
Uttering songs of triumph; rejoicing; shouting with 
joy. 


Shak. 


Spenser. 


While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. Dilton. 
But anon her awful jubilant voice, 

With a music strange and manifold, 

Flowed forth on a carol free and bold. Tennyson. 


Jii/bi-la/te, or Ja/bi-lii’te, n. [Lat. jubilate, im- 
perative of jubilare, to shout for joy.] The third 
Sunday after Easter; — so called because the church 
service, in early times, began, on that day, with the 
words of the 66th Psalm, *‘ Jubilate Deo,” &c. 

Jii/bi-la/tion, n. [Lat. jubilatio, Fr. jubilation, 
Sp. jubilacion, It. giubilavione.] The act of declar- 
ing triumph. Bp. Hall, 

Jii/bi-lee,n. (Fr. jubilé, Pr. jubileu, Sp. & Pg. ju- 
bileo, It. giubbileo, Lat. jubileus, Gr. iwndaios, 
from Heb. ydbél, the blast of a trumpet, and the 
grand sabbatical year, which was announced by 
sound of trumpet. ] 

1. (Jewish Hist.) Every fiftieth year, being the 
year following the reyolution of seven weeks of 
years, at which time all the slaves were liberated, 
and all lands which had been alienated during the 
whole period reverted to their former owners. 

2. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A church solemnity or 
ceremony celebrated at Rome, at stated intervals, 
originally of one hundred years, but latterly of 
twenty-five ; a plenary and extraordinary indul- 
gence granted by the sovereign pontiff to the uni- 
versal church, or at least to all those who then visit 
the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul in Rome. 

Berzier. 

3. A season of great public festivity and joy. 
“The town was all a jubilee of feasts.” Dryden. 

4. Joyfulness; festivity; exultation. 

Was it for Peveril, in the jubilee of his spirits, to consider 
how his wife was to find beef and mutton to feast his neigh- 
bors? W. Scott. 

Ju-etin/di-ty, 2. pee jucunditas, from jucundus, 
pleasant, agreeable. See Jocunpity.] Pleasant- 
ness; agreeableness. [Obs.] Browne, 

Ju-davie, a. (Lat. Judaicus, from Jud@a; Fr. 

Ju-da/fie-al,§ Judaique, Sp. Judaico, It. Giudaico. 
See Jew.] Pertaining to the Jews. 

Ju-da/ie-al-ly, adv. After the Jewish manner. 

Ji/daism, n. [Fr. Juddisme, Sp. Judaismo, It. 
Giudaismo, Lat. Judaismus. See supra.) 

1. The religious doctrines and rites of the Jews, 
as enjoined in the laws of Moses. Judaism was a 
temporary dispensation. 

2. Conformity to the Jewish rites and ceremonies. 

Jii/da-ist (44), n. One who conforms to, or believes 
in, the doctrines of Judaism; a Judaizer. 

Ju/da-ist/ie, a. Pertaining or belonging to Judaism. 

Jii/da-i-za/tion, n. [From Judaize. Seeinfra.] A 
conforming to the Jewish religion or ritual. 

Jii/da-ize, v.i. [imp. & p. p. JUDAIZED; p. pr. & 
vb, n. JUDAIZING.] [Fr. Judaiser, Sp. Judaizar, 
Pr. Judayzar, Judaigar, It. Giudaizzare.] 

1. To conform to the religious doctrines and rites 
of the Jews. 

They ... prevailed on the Galatians to Judaize so far as to 
observe the rites of Moses in various instances. Milner. 

2. To reason and interpret like a Jew; to be in- 
fluenced in reasoning by Jewish prejudices. 

Jii/da-iz/er,. 1. One who conforms to the religion 
of the Jews. 

2. One who reasons like a Jew. 

Jii/das-edl/ored, a. Red in color, from a fancy 
that Judas Iscariot had red hair and beard. 

There’s treachery in that Judas-colored beard. Dryden. 


Jii/das-tree, n. (Bot.) A leguminous flowering 
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JUDDOCK 


tree, of the genus Cercis (C. siliquastrum), common 
in the East, on one of which Judas is said to have 
hung himself; also, red-bud, a small tree in the U.S. 

Jud/dock, n. [For jud-cock ; jud, equivalent to Prov. 
Eng. gid, ajack-snipe. Cf. W. giach, snipe.] (Or- 
nith.) A small snipe; a bird of the genus Scolopax 
(S. gallinula) ; — called also jack-snipe. 

Ju-dé/an,n. <A native of Judea; aJew; a Hebrew. 

Jidge, n. (Fr. juge, Pr. jutge, Sp. juez, Pg. juiz, It. 
giudice, from Lat. judex, from judicare. See infra. ] 

1. (Law.) A civil officer who is invested with au- 
thority to hear and determine causes, civil or crim- 
inal, and to administer justice between parties in 
courts held for that purpose, according to his com- 
mission, or according to law. 

2. The Supreme Being. 

Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? Gen. xviii. 25. 

3. One who has skill to decide on the merits of a 
question, or on the value of any thing; one who can 
discern truth and propriety ; one who discerns prop- 
erties or relations with skill and readiness; a con- 
noisseur; an expert. 

A man who is no judge of law may be a good judge of po- 
etry, or eloquence, or of the merits of a painting. Dryden. 

4. (Jewish Hist.) A chief magistrate with civil 
and military powers, such as those who governed 
the nation more than three hundred years. 

5. (pl.) The title of the seventh book of the Old 
Testament. 

Judge-Advocate (Mil.), a person appointed to act as 
public prosecutor at a court-martial: he acts both as the 
representative of the government and as the responsible 
adviser of the court. 

Syn.—Jupcr, Umprre, ARBITRATOR, REFEREE. A 
judge, in the legal sense, is a magistrate appointed to deter- 
mine questions of law. An wmpire is a person selected 
to decide between two or more who contend for a prize. 
An arbitrator is one chosen to allot to two contestants 
their portion of a claim, usually on grounds of equity and 
common sense. A referee is one to whom a case is re- 
ferred for final adjustment. <Arbitrations and references 
are sometimes voluntary, and sometimes appointed by a 
court. 

Jidge,v.i. [imp.& p. p. JUDGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
JUDGING.] [Fr. juger, Pr. jutgar, jutjar, Sp. juz- 
gar, Pg. julgar, It. giudicare, Lat. judicare, from 
jus, law or right, and dicare, to proclaim, pro- 
nounce, | 

1. To hear and determine, as in causes on trial; 
to pass sentence; as, he was present on the bench, 
but could not judge in the case. 

The Lord judge between thee and me. Gen. xvi. 5. 

2. To assume authority to try any thing and pass 
judgment on it; to sit in judgment or condemnation. 

It is not ours.to judge — far less condemn. Byron. 

3. To compare facts or ideas, and perceive their 
relations and attributes, and thus distinguish truth 
from falsehood; to form an opinion; to determine; 
to distinguish. ‘‘Jwdge not according to the ap- 
pearance.” John vii. 24. 

She is wise, if I can judge of her. Shak. 

Judge,v.t. 1. To hear and determine by authority, 
as a case before a court, or a controversy between 
two parties. ‘‘ Chaos shall judge the strife.” Ailton. 

2. To examine and pass sentence on; to try; to 
doom. 

God shall judge the righteous and the wicked. Fccl. iii. 17. 

To bring my whole cause before his holiness, 
And to be judged of him. Shak. 

3. To arrogate judicial authority over; to sit in 
judgment upon; to be censorious toward. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged. Matt. vii. 1. 

4. To determine upon inquiry or deliberation; to 
esteem; to think; toreckon. ‘If ye have judged 
me to be faithful to the Lord.” Acts xvi. 15. 

Judg/er,n. One who judges or passes sentence. 

Jidge’ship, n. The oflice of a judge. 

Judgs/ment, n. [Written also judgement.] [Fr. 
jugement, O. Sp. guzgamiento, It. giudicemento, L. 
Lat. judicamentum, trom Lat. judicare. See supra. | 

1. The act of judging; the act or process of the 
mind in comparing ideas, to find their mutual rela- 
tions, and to ascertain truth; the process of exam- 
ining facts and arguments, to ascertain propriety 
and justice; the process of examining the relations 
between one proposition and another. 

In judgments between rich and poor, consider not what the 
poor man needs, but what is his own. Bp. Taylor. 

2. That which is discerned by the mind in judg- 
ing; the cognition of some attribute, property, or 
relation, as belonging to a subject; the assertion or 
denial of such an attribute, &c., in a proposition; 
opinion; notion, r 

; I see men’s judgments are 

A parcel of their fortunes. Shak. 
3. The act or faculty of judging truly, wisely, or 
skillfully; facility in judging; correctness; taste. 
You have good judgment in horsemanship. Shak. 
4. (Philos.) The act or faculty of comparing ob- 
jects of any kind, and discerning their relations, 
attributes, or properties; the act or faculty of af- 
firming or denying one thing of another; the result 
of the act thus performed. 
A judgment is the mental act by which one thing is affirmed 
or denied of another. Sir W. Hamilton. 
A judgment is 1 combination of two concepts related to one 
or more common objects of visible intuition. Mansell. 
5. (Law.) (a.) The sentence of the law, pro- 
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nounced by a court, or a judge thereof, upon a mat- 
ter in issue in any cause before it. (b.) Judicial de- 
termination ; decision of a court. 
I do beseech the court 
To give the judgment. Shak. 

6. A calamity regarded as sent by God, by way 
of recompense for wrong committed; a providen- 
tial punishment, ‘‘ Judgments are prepared for 
scorners.” Prov. xix. 29. ‘This judgment of the 
heavens that makes us tremble.” Shak. 

7. (Yheol.) The final punishment of the wicked ; 
the last sentence. 

Judgment of God, a decision by some perilous experi- 
ment;—a term formerly applied to extraordinary trials 
of secret crimes, as by arms and single combat, by ordeal, 
or hot plowshares, &c. ; it being imagined that God would 
work miracles to vindicate innocence. 

Syn.— Taste; discernment; decision; determination ; 
award; criticism; estimate; discrimination ; penetration ; 
sagacity; intelligence. See TASTE. 

Juds’ment-day, x. ( Theol.) The last day, or day 
when final judgment will be pronounced on the sub- 
jects of God’s moral government. 

Juds’ment-hall, n. A hall where courts are held. 

Juds/ment-séat, n. The seat or bench on which 
judges sit in court; hence, a court; a tribunal. 

We shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ. 

ftom. xiv. 10. 

Jii/di-ea-ble, a. [Lat. judicabilis. See JuDGE, v.] 
Capable of being tried or decided upon. 

It must be subject to the prophets; it is discoverable and 
Judicable by them. Bp. Taylor. 

Jii/di-ea/tive, a. [Pr. judicatiu, Sp. judicativo, It. 
giudicativo.] Having power to judge. Hammond. 

Ju/di-ea-to-ry (50),a, [Lat. judicatorius, Fr. ju- 
dicatoire, It. giudicatorio.] Dispensing justice. 

Ji/di-ca-to-ry (Synop., §1380),”. [Lat. jaudicato- 
rium. 

a a court of justice; a tribunal. 

2. Distribution of justice. ‘‘The supreme court 
of judicatory.” Clarendon. 

Ji’ di-ea-tiire (53), ”. [Fr. judicature, Sp. judica- 
tura, It. giudicatura, L. Lat. judicatura. } 

1. The power of distributing justice by legal trial 
and determination; the state or profession of those 
employed in the administration of justice. 

2. The right of judicial action; jurisdiction. 

Our Savior disputes not here the judicature, for that was 
not his office, but the morality, of divorce. Milton. 

3. A court of justice; a judicatory. 

4. Extent of jurisdiction of a judge or court. 

Bouvier. Craig. 

Ju-di/cial (ju-dish’al), a. [Lat. judicialis, from ju- 
dicium, judgment; Pr., Sp., & Pg. judicial, It. giw- 
diciale, giudiziale, O. Fr. judiciel.} 

1. Pertaining or appropriate to courts of justice, 
or to ajudge thereof; as, judicial power; a judicial 
mind. 

2. Practiced or employed in the administration of 
justice; as, judicial proceedings. 

3. Proceeding from a court of justice; as, a judi- 
cial determination; ordered by a court; as, a judi- 
cial sale. 

4. Positive, or established by statute. 

It was nota moral, but a judicial, law, and so was abrogated; 
... Which law the ministry of Christ came not to deal with. 

Milton. 

5. Inflicted, as a penalty or in judgment; as, ju- 
dicial hardness of heart; a judicial punishment. 

6 Judicious. [0bds.] 

Her brains a quiver of jests, and she does dart them abroad 
with that sweet, loose, and judicial action. B. Jonson. 

Ju-di/cial-ly, adv. 1. In the forms of legal justice ; 
as, a sentence judicially declared. 

2. By way of penalty or judgment; as, to be judi- 
cially punished. 

Jw-di’ci-a-vy (ju-dish’i-ér/¥, 44, 95), a. [Lat. judi- 
ciarius, from judiciwm, judgment; Fr. judiciaire, 
Pr. juditiari, Sp. & Pg. judiciario, It. giudiciario. | 

1. Passing judgment or sentence. Boyle. 

2. Pertaining to the courts of judicature, or legal 
tribunals. 

Ju-di/ci-a-ry, n. [L. Lat. judiciaria, Fr. judiciaire, 
It. giudiciaria.|] That branch of government in 
which judicial power is vested ; the system of courts 
of justice in a government; the judges taken collec- 
tively; as, an independent judiciary is the firmest 
bulwark of freedom. 

(=> Rarely used in England, but common in the U. S. 

Ju-di/ciotis (ju-dish/us), a. [Fr. judicieux, O. Sp. 
judicioso, N. Sp. juicioso, It. giudizioso, from Lat. 
judicium, judgment. } 

1. According to sound judgment; directed or 
governed by wise consideration; wise; prudent; 
rational; discreet. : 

He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o’ the season. Shak. 

2. Relating to a court, or the administration of 

justice; judicial. [Obs.] 
His last offenses to us 
Shall have judicious hearing. Shak. 

Syn. — Prudent; rational; wise; skillful; discerning; 
sagacious. 

Ju-di/ciotts-ly (ju-dish/us-l¥), adv. In a judicious 
manner; with good judgment; with discretion or 
wisdom; skillfully. 

Longinus has judicivusly preferred the sublime genius, that 
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sometimes errs, to the middling or indifferent one, which makes 
few faults, but seldom rises to excellence. Dryden. 

Ju-di/ciotis-mess (-dish/us-nes), m. The quality 
of being judicious; the quality of acting or being 
according to sound judgment. 

Jif/fer, n. A piece of timber four or five inches 
square ; — formerly so called by carpenters. [ Obs. | 

Jtg,n. (Cf. Gael. & Ir. cwach, bowl, cup, pail, W. 
cunnawg, a pail, pitcher, AS, ceac, a basin, cup, 
pitcher. 

1. A vessel, usually earthen, with a swelling 
belly and narrow mouth; any earthen vessel em- 
pores to hold liquors; a large earthen or stone 

ottle. 

2. A large drinking vessel, swelling or protuber- 
ant in the middle; a pitcher; aewer. [£ng.] 

“You would like some hot water, wouldn’t you?” said 
Miss Jellyby, looking round for a jug with a handle to it, but 
in vain. Dickens. 

3. A sound resembling this word, uttered by cer- 
tain birds, especially the nightingale. Gascoigne. 

4. Aprison; ajail. [Collog. and low.] 

Jug, v.t. 1. To boil or stew, as in ajug; as, jugged 
hare, a dish prepared by stewing a hare, cut in 
pieces, with wine and other flavorings. 

2. To crowd or nestle closely together, [ Prov. 
Eng.) Talliwell. 

3. To commit to jail; to incarcerate; to imprison. 

Colloq. and low.) - 

Jtg, v.i. To utter a sound resembling this word, as 
certain birds do, especially the nightingale. 

Ji/gal,a. [Lat. jugalis, from jugum, fe 

1. Relating to a yoke, or to marriage. [Obs.] | 

2. (Anat.) Pertaining to or adjoining the cheek- 
bone. Dunglison. 

Ju-ga'ta,n. pl. [Lat., plural of jugatum, joined, 
from jugare, to join.] (Nwmis.) The figures of two 
heads upon a medal, either side by side or joined. 

Ji’/ga-ted, a. Coupled together. 

Jiig’sermaut/, n. [Hind. jagatnatha, lord of the 
world.] An idol among the Hindoos whose temple 
is situated in Orissa, and has a kind of pyramidal 
carriage 200 fect high. Formerly pilgrims were ac- 
customed to sacrifice themselves by falling between 
its wheels when in motion. 

Jiig/sle, v.i. [imp. & p. p. UGGLED; p. pr. & vb.n. 
JUGGLING. | . lr. jogler, jugler, N. Fr. jongler, 
It. giocolare, from Lat. joculari, to jest, joke. See 
JOCULATOR.] 

1. To play tricks by sleight of hand; to amuse 
and make sport by tricks which make a false show 
of extraordinary powers; to conjure. 

2. To practice artifice orimposture. ‘ Be these 
juggling fiends no more believed.” Shak. 

Jtig’/sle,v.t. To deceive by trick or artifice. 

Is’t possible the spells of France should juggle men 
Into such strange mockeries? 

Jtig’gle,n. 1. A trick by legerdemain, 

2. An imposture; a deception. 

Am I to be overawed 
By what I can not but know 
Is a juggle born of the brain? Tennyson. 

Jigs’gler,n. [A-S. geogelere, O. Fr. jogleres, ju- 
gleres, jongleres, jogleor, jugleor, jougleor, jongleor, 
N. Fr. jongleur, It. giocolatore, trom Lat. joculator, 
a jester, joker, from joculari, to jest, joke, Pr. & Sp. 
joglar, juglar, It. giocolare, giullare, from Lat. jocu- 
laris, jocular, from joculus, a little jest or joke, 
dim. of jocus, jest, joke, It. giocolaro, giullaro, from 
Lat. jocularius, ludicrous, droll; from joculus, a 
little jest or joke. See supra.] One who practices 
or exhibits tricks by sleight of hand ; one who 
makes sport by tricks of extraordinary dexterity, 
by which the spectator is deceived; a cheat; a 
deceiver; a trickish fellow. “As nimble jugglers 
that deceive the eye.” Shak. 

Jitg’eler-ess, n. A female who practices the art 
of a juggler. 

Jig/gier-y, n. [C. Fr. joglerie, N. Fr. jonglerie, 
Pr. joglaria, juglaria, See supra.) The art or act 
of a juggler; legerdemain; trickery; imposture. 

Jtig’/gling-ly, adv. In a deceptive manner. 

Ji glans,n. [Lat.] (Bot.) A genus of valuable 
trees; the walnut-tree. 

J ves a. [Fr. jugulaire, Sp. yugular, It. giu- 
gulare, N. Lat. jugularis, from Lat. jugulum, the 
collar-bone, which joins together the shoulders and 
the breast, the throat, from jungere, to yoke, to 
join.] (Anat.) Pertaining to the neck or throat; as, 
the jugular vein. 

Jwgu-lar,n. [Fr. jugulaire. See supra.] 

1. (Anat.) One of the large veins by which the 
blood is returned from the head to the heart. Of 
these there are two on each side of the neck, one ex- 
ternal, just under the skin, the other internal, run- 
ning along by the carotid artery. Nysten. 

2. (Ichth.) A certain fish which has the ventral 
fins situated forward of the pectoral fins. 

Ju/gu-late, v.t. [imp. & p.p. JUGULATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. JUGULATING.] [Lat. jugulare, to cut the 
throat, to kill, from jugulum, the throat; Fr. jagat- 
ler. See JUGULAR.] ‘To cut the throat of; to kill. 

Jiii¢e (jis),n. [Fr. & Lat. jus, broth, gravy, juice; 
O. D. juys.] The sap; the watery part of vegeta- 
bles, especially of fruits; that part which can be ex- 
pressed or squeezed out; hence, also, the fluid part 
of animal substances. 
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The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist his lips. Shak. 
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Jitice, v.t. To moisten. [Obs.] Fuller. 
Jiiice/less (jiis/les), a. estitute of juice; dry; 
without moisture. More. 


Jui’¢i-mess (ji/si-nes), n. The state of being juicy, 
or abounding with juice; succulence in plants. 

Jui/¢y (ji/s¥), a. [compar. JuCIER; superl. JUCI- 
EsT.] Abounding with juice; moist; succulent. 

Jiiise, n. [Written also jewise.] [O. Fr. juise, joisse, 
Pr. juzt, juzizi, judici, Sp. juicio, Pg. juizo, It. 
a izio, Lat. judicium, from judex, judge. See 

UDGE.] Judgment; justice. [Obs.] Gower. 

Jii/jube,n. [Fr. jujube, from Lat. zizyphum, Gr. 
Civupor, Per. zizfin, zizafan, zayzafan, zirfan, the 
barren jujube tree; Ar. zifzaf, zufayzaf.] The 
fruit of a species of plant of the order Rhamnacee 
(Rhamnus zizyphus), a native of Syria, but now cul- 
tivated in the south of Europe: it is of a blood-red 
or saffron color, and has asweet, granular pulp, and 
was formerly used in pectoral preparations. 

Jujube paste, the dried or inspissated jelly of the jujube. 
The term is now applied to an expectorant made of gum 
arabic sweetened, which is commonly sold under this 
name. 

Jiike,n. (Falconry.) The neck ofa bird. [0bs.] 

Jake, v.i. [Fr. juc, a roost, perch, jucher, to roost, 
to perch.] 

1. To perch on something, as birds do. 

2. [From Scottish jowk, to bow.] To bend the 
neck or bow the head. 

‘Two asses traveled; the one laden with oats, the other with 
money: the money-merchant was so proud of his trust that he 
went juking and tossing of his head. LT Estrange. 

JWiep,n. [Fr. & Pr. julep, It. giulebbe, giulebbo, 
Sp. & Pg. julepe, L. Lat. julapium, from Ar. & Per. 
juldab, jullab, from Per. guldb, rose-water and julep, 
from gul, rose, guli-mukarrar, sirup of roses, and 
ab, water.] 

. A sweet drink; especially (J/ed.), a demulcent, 

acidulous, or mucilaginous mixture. Dunglison, 
Here something still like Eden looks; 

Honey in woods, juleps in brooks. Hl. Vaughan. 

2. A beverage composed of brandy, whisky, or 
some other spirituous liquor, with sugar, pounded 
ice, and sprigs of mint ;— called also mint julep. 

But juleps the drink of immortals became 
When Jove himself added a handful of hail. Hoffman. 

Julian (jil/yan), a. [Lat. Julianus, from Julius.) 
Belonging to, or derived from, Julius Cesar. 

Julian Alps (Geog.), mountains between Venetia and 
Noricum ;— called also Carnian Alps. — Julian calendar, 
the calendar as adjusted by Julius Cesar, in which the 
year was made to consist of 365 days, 6 howrs, instead 
of 365 days. — Julian epoch, the epoch of the commence- 
ment of the Julian calendar, or 46 B. C.—Julian period, 
a chronological period of 7980 years, combining the solar, 
lunar, and indiction cycles (28 x19 x 15=7980), being 
reckoned from the year 4713 B. C., when the first years of 
these several cycles would coincide, so that if any year 
of the period be divided by 28, 19, or 15, the remainder 
will be the year of the corresponding cycle. The Julian 
period was proposed by Scaliger, to remove or avoid 
ambiguities.in chronological dates, and was so named 
because composed of Julian years.— Julian year, the 
year of 365 days, 6 hours, adopted in the Julian calendar, 
and in use until superseded by the Gregorian year, as 
established in the reformed or Gregorian calendar. 

Jit'lis,n. (Ichth.) A genus of fishes, some species 
of which are remarkable for their beautiful and 
brilliant colors. They are found in the Mediterra- 
nean sea. 

JiWilus,n. [Lat. iulus, Gr. tovos, down, moss, cat- 
kin, gosling. 

1. (Bot.) eatkin or ament, a species of inflores- 
cence consisting of scales, under which stand flow- 
ers arranged along a stalk, as in hazel, birch, wil- 
low, &c. Martyn. 

2. (Anat.) The first down or beard which appears 
upon the chin. Dunglison. 

July’, n. [Lat. Julius, Ger. Julius, Juli, from the 
genitive Julii, Pr. Jul, Julh, Juli, Juliol, Kr. Juillet, 
Sp. Julio, Pg. Julho, It. Luglio.] The seventh 
month of the year, during which the sun enters the 
sign Leo;—so called from Julius, the surname of 
Caius Cesar, who was born in this month. 

(= Before that time this month was called Quéntilis, 
or the fifth month, according to the old Roman calendar, 
in which March was the first month of the year. ‘The 
name was changed at the suggestion of Antony. 

Ju-ly’-flow’er,. The same as GILLYFLOWER. 

Jiw/mirt,n. [Fr., N. Pr. gimére, gimérou, either 
from Lat. jumentum, a beast of burden, Fr. jwment, 
amare, or from Lat. Chimera. See JuMENT and 
CHIMERA.] The supposed offspring of a bull and 
amare. 

Jiim/’ble, v.t. [imp. & p.p. JUMBLED; p.pr. & vb. 
N. SUMBLING.] [Probably from Fr. combler, to heap 
up, load, overwhelm, from Lat. cumulare, to heap, 
cumulus, a heap. Chaucer writes it jombre. Cf. 
CoMBER and CUMBER.] To mix inaconfused mass; 
to put or throw together without order ; — often fol- 
lowed by together. 

Why dost thou blend and jwnble such inconsistencies to- 
gether as the eager desires of this and the hopes of another 
world? Burton. 

Jiim/ble, v. i. To mect, mix, or unite in a confused 
manner, 

Jiim/ble,. 1. Confused mixture; mass or collec- 
tion without order. 
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They must make a jumble of all together, according to cir- 
cumstances. Burke. 
2. A small, sweet cake, often in shape like a ring. 
Jim/ble-ment, . Confused mixture. [Obs.] 
Jiim/bler, nm. One who mixes things in confusion, 
Jim/bling-ly, adv. Ina confused manner. 
Ji/ment,n. [Lat. jumentum, a beast of burden, 
contracted from jugumentum, from jungere, to 
yoke; Fr. jument, a mare, O. Fr. & Pr. jument, a 
beast of burden, Sp. jumento, jumenta, It. giumento, 
giwmenta.] A mare; hence, a beast of burden, or a 
east in general. [Obs.] ‘‘ Fitter for juments than 
men to feed on.” Burton. 
Jtimp,v.i. [imp. & p. p. JUMPED (jtimt, 84); p. pr. 
& vb. n. JUMPING.] [O. D. gumpen, Prov. Ger. 
gumpen, jumpen. | 
To throw one’s self in any direction by lifting 
the feet wholly from the ground and alighting again 
upon them; to skip; to spring; to bound. 
Not the worst of the three but ywnps twelve foot and a half 


to the square, Shak, 
A flock of geese jump down together. Dryden. 

2. To agree; to tally; to coincide. [Rare.] 
In some sort it jumps with my humor. Shak. 


Jimp, v.t. 1. To pass by aleap; to pass over ea- 
gerly or hastily; to skip over; as, to jump a stream. 
2. To expose to risk; tohazard; to venture. [ Obs.] 
“To jump a body with a dangerous physic.” Shak. 
“To jump the life to come.” Shak. 

3. (Smith Work.) To join by a butt-weld. 

To jump a claim, to seize upon land in the absence of 
one who has the prior claim under the pre-emption laws, 
and in disregard of his rights. [U. S.] 

Jimp,n. 1. The act of jumping; a leap; a spring; 
a bound; arise. 

2. Arisk; a,venture. [Obs.] 

Our fortune hangs upon this jump. Shak. 
: 3. (Geol.) A dislocation in a mineral stratum; a 
ault. 

4. (Arch.) An abrupt interruption of level in a 
piece of brick-work or masonry, 

From the jump, from the start or beginning. 


Jtimp,a. 1. Agreed on; matched, Lobe} “ Jump 
names,” . Jonson. 
2. Nicely fitting; as, a jump-coat. [Obs.] Nares. 
Jiimp, adv. [From the verb jump, to agree or tally. ] 
Exactly; as, jump at the dead of night. Shak. 
Jimp,7n. [Fr. jupe, a long petticoat, a skirt, Pr. 
jupa, L. Lat. jupa, juppa, It. giubba, giuppa, Sp. 


al-juba, from Ar. al-jubbah, a cotton waistcoat. Cf. | 


Juprron.] A kind of loose or limber stays or waist- 
coat worn by females. 

Jimp/er,n. 1. One who jumps. 

2. A long iron chisel or borer used by masons and 
miners. 

3. A rude kind of sleigh; — usually, a simple box 
on runners; strictly, on runners which are parts of 
the poles forming the thills, and the middle portions 
of which are made thinner, so as to bend. [U. S.] 

4. A fur under-jacket. Kane. 

5. One belonging to a certain religious sect, espe- 
cially in Wales, characterized by many remarkable 
eccentricities. 

6. (Entom.) The larve of an insect of the genus 
Piophila (P. casei, or cheese-fly). 

Jiimp/ing-deer,n. (Zo00dl.) A kind of deer found 
in North America west of the Mississippi River; 
the black-tailed deer (Cervus 
Lewisit). 

Jiimp/ing-hare, n. (Zodl.) 
The same as JERBOA, q. V. 

Jtiimp/=séat, n. <A carriage 
constructed with a movable 
seat, so as to be readily changed 
from the one-seated to the two- 
seated form ; a movable car- 
riage-seat. 

Jtump/=séat, a. Having a mov- 
able seat; as, a jwmp-seat rock- 
away. 

Jimp/-wéld, v.t. See WELD. 

Jun-ex/ceotis (jun-ki/shus), a. 
(Bot.) Of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling rushes ;— especially 
applied to the genus Juncus, to which the rush be- 
longs. 

Jiim/eate (jtink/at), mn. [L. Lat. juncata, It. giun- 
cata, Fr. jonchée, cream-cheese, made in a wicker 
basket or basket of rushes, from Lat. jwncws, rush, 
See JUNK.] 

1. A cheese-cake; a kind of sweetmeat of curds 
and sugar; hence, any kind of delicate food. Milton, 

2. A furtive or private entertainment. [Now 
written junket, q. v.] 

Jiin/eotis (jtink/us), a. 





Jump-seat. 
Two-seat form. 


[Lat. juncosus, from jun- 
cus, rush; Sp. juncoso, It. giwncoso.) Full of 
rushes; resembling rushes; juncaceous. [Obs.] 

Jiine/’tion, n. [Lat. junctio, from jungere, to join; 
Fr. jonction, O. Sp. juncion.] 

1. The act of joining, or the state of being joined ; 
union; combination; coalition; as, the junction of 
two armies or detachments. 

2. The place or point of union; joint; juncture; 
specifically, the place where two lines of railway 
meet; as, Manassas Junction. 

Jiinet/ire (jtinkt/yur, 53), n. [Lat. junctwra, from 
jungere, to join. See JOINTURE. ] 
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1. A joining; union; amity. ‘Compliance and 
juncture of hearts.” [Obs.] King Charles. 

2. The line or point at which two bodies are 
joined; a seam; a joint or articulation; as, the 
junctures of a vessel. Boyle. 

3. A point of time; especially, a point rendered 
critical or important by a concurrence of cireum- 
stances; a crisis; an exigency. 

In such a juncture, What can the most plausible and refined 
philosophy do? Berkeley. 

BVien’eus,n. [Lat., rush.) (Bot.) A genus of plants 
including the rush and bulrush. 

June,n. [Lat. Junius, for Junonius, from Juno, 
because it was sacred to this goddess; Ger. Juni, 
from the genitive Junii; Fr. Juin, Pr. Junh, Sp. 
Junio, Pg. Junho, It. Giugno.] The sixth month 
of the year, when the sun enters the sign Cancer. 
It includes thirty days. 

Jiine/a-ting, n. [See JENNETING.] A kind of 
early apple, which ripens in June, 

Jiine/-bér/ry, n. (Bot.) (a.) A small American 
tree of the genus Amelanchier (A. Canadensis) ; — 
ealled also shad-bush and shad-berry ;—so called 
because its fruit ripensin June. (b.) The fruit of 
ve Amelanchier Canadensis ;— called also service- 
erry. 

Juin/gle (jting/gl), n. [Hind. jangal, desert, forest, 
jungle; Skr. janggala, desert.] Land mostly coy- 
ered with forest-trees, brush-wood, &c., or coarse, 
reedy vegetation, but not wholly uninhabited ; — 
sometimes equivalent to country, as distinguished 
from villages. [India.] 

Jungle-cock (Ornith.), a wild cock found in the East 
Indies in the jungles, having colored horny processes on 
some of the feathers. 

Jiin’gly,a. Consisting of jungles; abounding with 
jungles. 

Juin/ior (juin/yur) (Synop., § 1380), a [Lat., con- 
tracted from juvenior, comparative of juwvenis, 
young. | 

1. Less old; not so aged; younger; as, a junior 
partner in a company. 

(- Junior is applied to distinguish the younger of 
two persons bearing the same name in the same family, 
and is opposed to senior or elder; as, John Smith, 
Junior. 

2. Belonging to a younger person, or to a junior. 
“ Our first studies and junior endeavors.” Browne 

Jtin/ior,n. 1. A younger person, ‘ The fools, my 
juniors by a year.” Swift. 

2. Hence, of a lower or younger standing; us, 
specifically, (a@.) One in the third year of his col- 
legiate course in an American college, sometimes 
called junior sophister. See SOPHISTER. (b.) One 
in the first year of his course at a theological sem- 
inary. 

Jun-id6r/i-ty, n. The state of being junior. 

Ji/ni-per, n. [Lat. juniperus. See GENEVA.] 
(Bot.) An evergreen coniferous shrub or tree, of 
the genus Juniperus. 

(> The common juniper (J. communis), is a shrub of 
a low, spreading form, having awl-shaped, rigid leaves 
in whorls of threes, and bearing small purplish-blne ber- 
ries, of a warm, pungent taste, yielding, by fermentation, 
a spirituous liquor called gin. A resin exudes from the 
bark by incision, which has commonly been considered as 
sandarach, and is used as pounce. The oil of juniper is 
acrid, and used for various purposes, as in medicine, for 
making varnish, &c. The wood is of areddish color, hard 
and durable, and is used in cabinet work and venecring. 

Jink, n. [Lat. juncus, Sp. jwnco, Pr. junc, Fr. jone, 
It. giwnco, a bulrush, 
of which ropes were 
made in early ages. ] 

1. Pieces of old 
cable or old cordage, 
used for making 
points, gaskets, mats, 
&c., and when picked 
to pieces, forming 
oakum for filling the 
seams of ships. 

2. (Naut.) A ship 
used in China; a Chi- 
nese vessel. 

3. A thick piece. See CHUNK. 

4. (Naut.) Hard salted beef supplied to ships. 

Junk-bottle, a bottle, usually of green glass, made thick 
and strong, for holding liquors, as ale, and the like. 

Jimk/’et, n. [See JuNcATE.] 1. A sweetmeat. 

Victuals varied well in taste, 
And other junkets. Chapman. 

2. A stolen entertainment. See JUNCATE. 

Jiink/et, v.i. 1. To feast in secret or in private; 
to make a private entertainment, 

2. To feast; to banquet. 

Job’s children junketed and feasted together often. South. 

Jtink/et,v.¢t. [imp.& p. p. JUNKETED ; p. pr. & vb. 
N. JUNKETING.] To give entertainment to ; to 
feast. 

The good woman took my lodgings over my head, and was 
in such a hurry to junket her neighbors. H, Walpole. 

Jiink/et-ing, n. <A private feast or entertain- 
ment, 

All those snug junketings and public gormandizings for 


which the ancient magistrates were equally famous with their 
modern successors. W. Irving. 
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JUNO 


Ji/no, n. 1. (Rom. Myth.) The sister and wife of 
Jupiter, and the goddess who presided cyer mar- 
riages, and who was supposed to 
protect married women. 

Violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath. Shak. 
2. (Astron.) One of the small 
planets or asteroids which revolve 
round the sun between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter. 

Jtimt,n. A low woman; a strum- 
pet. [Obs.] Middleton. 

Jiin’taé, n.; pl. JUN/TAS. [Sp., from 
Lat. junctus, joined, p. p. of jun- 
gere, to join. See infra.} A grand 
council of state in Spain or her 
possessions. 

Jiin/to, n.; pl. JUN/TOS. [Sp.jun- 
ta, a meeting, assembly, or council. 
See supra.] <A select council or ‘ 
assembly, which deliberates in secret on any affair 
of government; a meeting or collection of men com- 
bined for secret deliberation and intrigue for party 
purposes; afaction; a cabal; as, a jento of ministers. 

The puzzling sons of party next appeared, 
In dark cabals and mighty juntos met. 


Jiipe, x. The same as JUPON, 





Juno (Ifyth.). 


Thomson. 


Ji/pi-ter, n. [Lat., from Jovis 
pater. See JOVE. 
1. (Rom. Myth.) The supreme 
deity; the son of Saturn; Jove. 
2. (Astron.) One of the plan- 
ets, the largest, and, next to 
Venus, the brightest, in diam- 
eter about 92,000 miles, and re- 
volving round the sun in 4332- 
-5848 days, at the mean distance 
of 5.202757, that of the earth be- {\ 
ing unity. \\ 
du-pbn’, )(Synop. § 130), m. . 
Jup-pin/, [Fr. jupon, from * 
Jjupe: Sp. jupon, jupio, jubon, 
It. giubbone. See Jumr.] [Writ- 
ten also jupe, jump, juppo, and 
otherwise. | 
1. A sleeveless jacket or over- 
coat, composed of several thicknesses of material 
sewed through, and faced with silk 
or velvet, upon which were em- 
broidered the arms of the wearer. 
It fitted closely to the body, and, 
descending below the hips, termi- 
nated in an enriched border of vari- 





Jupiter (Myth.) (from 
an ancient statue). 


ous patterns. Tairholt. 
Some wore a breastplate and a light ju- 
pon. Dryden. 

2. A petticoat. Halliwell. 


Jia/’ral (89), a. [From Lat. jus, 
right.] Pertaining to natural or 
positive right. [Mare.] 

By the adjective jural we shall denote 
that which has reference to the doctrine 
of rights and obligations; as by the ad- 
jective ‘‘ moral” we denote that which has 
reference to the doctrine of duties. 

Whewell. 

Ju-ras/sie, a. (Geol.) Of the age 
of the middle secondary, or the 
odlite and lias;— named from cer- 
tain rocks of the Jura mountains. Dana. 

Jii/rat, n. ([Prov. Fr. jwrat, from Lat. juratus, 
sworn, p. p. of jurare, to swear; Pr. jurat, Sp. & 
Pg. jurado, It. giurato. See Jury.] 

1. A magistrate in some corporations; an alder- 
man, or an assistant to a bailiff. [ Hng.] 

2. (Law.) The memorandum or certificate at the 
end of an affidavit, or bill or answer in chancery, 
showing when, before whom, and, in English prac- 
tice, where, it was sworn or affirmed. 

Wharton. Burrill. Bouvier. 

Jii/ra-to-ry, a. [Lat. juratorius, from jurare, to 
swear; Fr. juratoire, Pr. jwratory, Sp. juratorio, 
It. giuratorio.] Comprising an oath; as, juratory 
caution. [Obs.] Ayliffe. 

Ju-ridie, a. [Lat. jwridicus, relating to the 

Ju-rid/ie-al, administration of justice, from jus, 
juris, right, law, and dicare, to pronounce; Fr, ju- 
reais, Pr. juridic, Sp. & Pg. juridico, It. giuri- 
dico. 

1. Pertaining to a judge; acting in the distribu- 
tion of justice. 

2. Used in courts of law or tribunals of justice. 

The body corporate of the kingdom, in juridical construc- 
tion, never dies. Burke. 

Juridical days, days in court on which the law is ad- 
ministered; days on which courts can lawfully sit. 

Ju-rid/ie-al-ly, adv. According to forms of law, 
or proceedings in tribunals of justice; with legal 
authority. 

Jii/ris-edn/sult (110), n. [Lat. jurisconsultus, or 
jureconsultus, from jus, juris, right, and consulere, 
consultum, to consult; Fr. jurisconsulte, Sp. juris- 
consulto, It. giurisconsulto, jurisconsulto, giwre- 
consulto, jureconsulto,| A man learned in the law, 
and who is consulted thereon; a jurist; a counsel- 
lor; a master of Roman jurisprudence. 





Juppon. 
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Jii/ris-die/tion, n. [Lat. jurisdictio, from jus, 
juris, right, law, and dicare, to pronounce; O. Fr. 
jurisdiction, N. Fr. juridiction, Pr. jwrisdictio, Sp. 
jurisdiccion, It. giurisdizione, giuridizione, juris- 
dizione, juridizione. } 

1. The legal power or authority of hearing and 
determining causes; the power of executing the 
laws and distributing justice; the right by which 
judges exercise their power; judicial authority over 
a cause; as, certain suits or actions, or the cogni- 
zance of certain crimes, are within the jurisdiction 
of a court, that is, within the limits of its authority 
or commission. 

2. Power of governing or legislating; the right of 
making or enforcing laws; the power or right of 
exercising authority ; as, nations claim exclusive 
jurisdiction on the sea, to the extent of a marine 
league from the main land or shore. 

3. The limit within which power may be exer- 
cised ; extent of power or authority, ‘* Within 
point-blank of our jurisdiction regal.” Shak. 

(a Jurisdiction, in its most general sense, is the 
power to make, declare, or apply the law. When confined 
to the Fp gant department, it is what we denominate 
the judicial power, the right of administering justice 
through the laws, by the means which the laws have pro- 
vided for that purpose. Jurisdiction is limited to place 
or territory, to persons, or to particular subjects. 

Duponceau. 

Jii/vis-die/tion-al, a. [L. Lat. jurisdictionalis, Sp. 
jurisdiccional, It. giuwrisdizionale, giwridizionale, 
Fr. juridictionnel.| Pertaining to jurisdiction; as, 
jurisdictional rights. 

Ju/vis-die/tive, a. Having jurisdiction. Milton. 

Jii/ris-pru/denge, n. [Lat. jurisprudentia, from 
jus, juris, right, law, and prudentia, a foreseeing, 
knowledge of a matter, prudence; Fr. jurispru- 
dence, Sp. jurisprudencia, It. giurisprudenza. See 
PRUDENCE.] The science of law; the knowledge of 
the laws, customs, and rights of men in a state or 
community, necessary for the due administration of 
justice. 

Medical jurisprudence, the science of the application 
of anatomy, physiology, and therapeutics, in their evi- 
dent significations, to the determination of cases in law. 

Ji/vis-pru/dent, a. [Lat. jurisprudens, from jus, 
juris, right, law, and prudens, foresecing, knowing, 
skilled; Fr. jurisprudent, Sp. jurisprudente, It. 
giurisprudente. See PRUDENT.] Understanding 
law; jurisprudential. 

Ji/vis-pru/dent, n. 
skilled in, law. 

Klosterheim in particular, . .. had been pronounced by 
some of the first jwrisprudents a female appanage. De Quincey. 

Ji’vis-pru-dén/tial, a. Pertaining to jurispru- 
dence. Ward, 

Jii’vist (89), . [L. Lat. jurista, from Lat. jus, juris, 
right, law; Fr. juriste, Sp. jurista, It. giurista.] 

1. A man who professes the science of law; one 
versed in the law; especially, in the civil law, a 
civil lawyer; a civilian. Bacon, 

2. One versed in the law of nations, or a writer of 
distinction on that or any other legal subject. 

It has ever been the method of public jurists to draw a great 
part of the analogies on which they form the law of nations, 
from the principles of law which prevail in civil rommaree 

IUrKE, 


Pertaining to a jurist, or to juris- 





One who understands, or is 


Ju-rist/ie, a. 

Ju-rist/ie-al, prudence. [LRare.] 

Jiti/rvor, n. [Lat. jwrator, a swearer, a sworn wit- 
ness or magistrate, from jurare, jurari, to swear; 
O. Fr. jureur, Norm, Fr. jorrour, from Fr, jurer, 
to swear.] 

1. (Law.) One who serves on a jury; one sworn 
on ajury; ajuryman. 

2. One of a committee chosen to adjudge prizes 
at a public exhibition. [ng.] 

Ji/ry (89),n. [O. Fr. jurie, jurée, an assize, from 
jurer, to swear; L. Lat. jurata, N. Fr. juri or jury, 
from the English word. ] 

1. (Law.) A body of men, selected according to 
law, impaneled and sworn to inquire into and try 
any matter of fact, and to declare the truth of it on 
the evidence given them in the case. See GRAND- 
gJuRY and INQUEST. 

2. A committee for adjudging prizes at a public 
exhibition. [2ng.] 

Jury of inquest, a jury summoned occasionally, in cases 
of sudden or violent death, to examine into the cause. 

De medietate, a kind of jury allowed by the laws of 
England to foreigners indicted for felony or misdemean- 
or; also to scholars and privileged persons, belonging to 
Oxford University, on trial for crime; the jury in the for- 
mer case consisting half of natives and half of foreigners, 
and in the latter, half of frecholders and half of matric- 
ulated persons. Wharton. 


Ji/ry-box,n. A place set apart for the jury to sit 
in during the trial of a cause. 

Ji/ry-man, n.; pl. JU/RY-MEN. One who is impan- 
eled on a jury, or who serves as a juror. 

Jii/ry-mast,n. [Probably for injury-mast, i. e., 
a mast in the room of one carried away by the in- 
jury of weather; Fr. par Pinjuredutemps.] (Naut.) 
A temporary mast erected in a ship, to supply the 
place of one carried away in a tempest or an engage- 
ment, &c. Totten. 

Ji/ry-rigged’,a. (Naut.) Rigged in a temporary 
manner, 











JUSTICE 


Ji/ry-rtid/der,n. (Naut.) A temporary rudder in 
case of accident. ; : 
Jwis/si,n. A delicate fiber produced in Manilla from 

an undescribed plant, of which dresses are made. | 
Just, a. [Lat. justus, from jus, right, law, justice ; 
Fr. juste, Pr. just, Sp. & Pg. justo, It. giusto.] 

1. Rendering, or disposed to render, to each one 
his due; conforming or conformable to rectitude; not 
doing wrong to any ; violating no right or obligation ; 
equitable; upright; honest; true;—said of both 
persons and things. ‘‘ O just but severe law!” Shak. 

There is not a just man upon earth, that doeth good, and 
sinneth not. Eccles. vii. 20. 

Just balances, just weights, a just ephah, and a just hin 
shall ye have. Lev. xix. 36, 


How should man be just with God ? Job ix. 2. 
‘We know your grace to be a man 
Just and upright. Shak. 


Men are commonly so just to virtue and goodness as to praise 

it in others, even when they do not practice it themselves. 
Tillotson. 
2. Not transgressing the requirement of truth and 
propriety ; conformed to fact, to the truth of things, 
to a proper standard, to reasonable expectations, 
and the like; exact; proper; normal; tasteful; ac- 
curate; orderly; regular; due, ‘Just of thy word, 
in every thought sincere.” ‘yden. 


Pleaseth your lordship 
To meet his grace, just distance ‘tween our armies? Shak. 


Ile was a comely personage, a little above just stature. Bacon. 
So that once the skirmish was like to have come to a just 


battle. nolles. 

Fire fitted with just materials casts a constant heat. Bp. Taylor. 
When all 

The war shall stand ranged in its just array. Addison. 


Just intonation (Mus.), the giving all chords and inter- 
vals in their purity or their exact mathematical ratio, or 
without temperament; a process in which the number of 
notes and intervals required in the various keys is much 
greater than the 12 to the octave used in systems of tem- 
perament. H. W. Poole. 

Syn.— Equitable; upright; honest; true; fair; impar- 
tial; proper; exact; normal; orderly; regular; tasteful. 

Just, adv. Precisely; exactly; closely; nearly ;—in 
place, time, or degree; neither more nor less than 


is stated. ‘‘And having jusé enough, not covet 

more.” Dryden. 

The god Pan guided my hand just to the heart of the beast. 
Sidney. 


’T was just the difference 
Between the constant red and mingled damask. Shak. 
There, even just there he stood. Dryden. 
This was just one of those common cases that occur in con- 
sumption, logers. 
But just, that and no more; barely; scarcely. —Just 
now, the least possible time since; a moment ago. 

Jtist,n. [Written also joust.] [O. Fr. juste, jouste, 
joste, N. Fr. joute, Pr. gusta, josta, Sp. & Pg. justa, 
It. giostra. See infra.) A mock encounter on 
horseback; a combat for sport or for exercise, in 
which the combatants pushed with lances and 
swords, man to man, in mock fight; a tilt; one of 
the exercises at tournaments. 

They turned their horses’ heads, and man to man, 
And steed to steed opposed, the justs began. Dryden. 

Jiist,v.t. [O.Fr.juster, jouster, joster, N. Fr. jouter, 
Pr. justar, jostar, Sp. & Pg. justar, It. giustare, 
giostrare, from Lat. juxta, near to, nigh, L. Lat. 
juxtare, to approach, join.] [Written also joust, | 

1. To engage in mock fight on horseback. 
That yet saw none appear 
That made or sign or show he came to just. 
2. To push; to drive; to justle. 

Juste WWiliew (zhyst mel-yO’). [Fr., just me- 
dium.] (fr. Politics.) A party which ¢elaim to hold 
the proper middle point between the old monarchi- 
cal and the recent republican principles, 

Jtis’ti¢e,n. [Fr. justice, Pr. & Sp. justicia, It. gius- 
tizia, Lat. justitia, from justus, just. | 

1. The quality of being just; the rendering to every 
one his due, right, or desert; practical conformity 
to the laws and to principles of rectitude in the 
dealings of men with each other; honesty ; integrity 
in commerce or mutual intercourse; strict conform- 
ity to right and obligation; rectitude; integrity; 
impartiality. 


Fairfax. 


Mins The king-becoming graces, 
As justice, verity, temperance, and stableness, 


Ihave no relish of them. Shak. 
This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. Shak, 


2. Conformity to truth and reality; equal dis- 
tribution of right in expressing opinions; fair repre- 
sentation of facts respecting merit or demerit; im- 
partiality. 

3. Just treatment; requital of desert; merited 
reward or punishment. 

Thou shalt have justice at his hands. Shak. 
Examples of justice must be made for terror to some. Bacon. 

4. Agreeableness to right; equity; justness; as, 
the justice of a claim. 

5. (L. Lat. justiciarius.] A person duly commis- 
sioned to hold courts, or to try and decide contro- 
versies and administer justice. 

{2 This title is given to the judges of the common law 
eourts in England and in the United States, and extends 
to judicial ofticers and magistrates of every grade. 

Syn.—Equity; law; rectitude; honesty. —Justicr, 
Equity, Law. Justice and equity are the same; but 
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JUSTICE 


human laws, though designed to secure justice, are of 
necessity imperfect, and hence what is strictly legal is at 
times far from being equitable or just. Here a court of 
equity comes in to redress the grievances. It does so as 
distinguished from courts of Jaw; and as the latter are 
often styled courts of justice, some have fancied that 
there is in this case a conflict between justice and equity. 
The real conflict is against the working of the law: thisa 
court of equity brings into accordance with the claims of 
justice. It would be an unfortunate use of language 
which should lead any one to imagine he might have 
justice on his side while practicing iniquity (énrequity).— 
JUSTICE, RECTITUDE. Jectitude, in its widest sense, is 
one of the most comprehensive words in our language, 
denoting absolute conformity to the rule of right in princi- 
ple and practice. Justice refers more especially to the 
carrying out of law, and has been considered by moralists 
as of three kinds: (1.) Commutative justice, which gives 
every man his own property, including things pledged by 
promise, &c. (2.) Distributive justice, which gives every 
man his exact deserts. (3.) General justice, which car- 
ries completely out all the ends of law, though not in 
every case through the precise channels of commutative 
or distributive justice; as we see often done by a parent 
or a ruler in his dealings with those who are subject to his 
control. 


Jiis’ti¢e, v. ¢. To administer justice to; to judge 


and requite. mee: bi Bacon. 
Jiis’/ti¢ge-a-ble, a. Liable to account in a court of 
justice. [Obs.] Hayward. 


Jtis/tice-ment, n. Administration of justice; the 
act or process of proceeding in court. [Obs.] 
Jiuis/ti-cer, n. An administrator of justice; a jus- 
ticiar. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
Jtis/ti¢e-ship,». The office or dignity of a justice. 
Jus-ti/ci-a-ble (jus-tish/i-a-bl), a. [L. Lat. justicia- 


bilis, justitiabilis, Fr. & Pr. justiciable.] Proper 
to be examined in courts of justice. Bailey. 
Jus-ti’ci-ar (jus-tish/i-ar), nm. [L. Lat. jus- 


Jus-ti’ci-a-ry (jus-tish/t-a-rf, 95), ticiarius, jus- 
titiarius, Fr. & Pr. justicier, Sp. justiciero, Pg. jus- 
ticeiro, It. giustiziere. See JUSTICE.] 

1. An administrator of justice; a judge or jus- 
tice, Burke. 

2. A lord chief justice. Wharton. 

0 The chief justiciar, in early English history, was 
not only the chief justice of the kingdom, but also the 
head of the military forces. 

3. One who boasts of the justice of his own act. 
[Obs.] Sir E. Dering. 

cet of Justiciary (Scots Law), the supreme criminal 
court. 

Jiis'ti-edat, n. 
sleeves. ; 

Jiis/ti-fi/a-ble, a. [Fr. justifiable. See Justiry.] 
Capable of being proved to be just; pronounced 
just, or absolved; defensible; vindicable. 

Just are the ways of God, 
And justifiable to men. Shak. 
eye Patensible; vindicable; warrantable; excu- 
sable. 

Jiis/ti-fi/a-ble-ness, n. The quality of being jus- 
tifiable; rectitude; possibility of being defended or 
vindicated. 

Jits/ti-fi/a-bly, adv. In a manner that admits of 
vindication or justification; rightly. 

Jiis/ti-fi-ea’tion, n. [Lat. justificatio, Fr. justifica- 
tion, Pr. justificacio, Sp. justificacion, It. giustifica- 


A close coat or waistcoat with 


pone. 

1. The act of justifying; a showing to be just or 
conformable to law, rectitude, or propriety; vindi- 
eation; defense; as, the court listened to the evi- 
dence and arguments in justification of the prison- 
er’s conduct; our disobedience to God’s commands 
admits no justification. 

T hope, for my brother’s justification, he wrote this but as an 
essay of my virtue. Shak. 

2. The state of being justified; absolution; vin- 
dication. 

3. (Law.) The showing of a suflicient reason in 
court why a party charged or accused did what he 
is called to answer. 

4. (Theol.) The treating of sinful man as though 
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he were just; the act of justifying, or the state of 
being justified. 
In such righteousness 
To them by faith imputed, they may find 
Justification toward God, and peace 
Of conscience. Milton. 


Jitis/ti-fi-ea/tive (Synop., §130), a, [Fr. justificatif, 
Sp. justificativo, It. giustificativo.) Justifying; 
having power to justify ; justificatory. 

Jiis/ti-fi-ea/tor, n. (L Lat. justijicator, Fr. justi- 
jicateur, Sp. justificador, It. giustificatore.] One 
who justifies; a justifier. Johnson. 

Jiis/ti-fi-ea/to-ry (Synop., § 130), a. [See supra.] 
Vindicatory; defensory; justificative. 

Jiis/ti-fi/er, n. 1. One who justifies; one who vin- 
dicates, supports, or defends. 

2. One who pardons and absolves from guilt and 
punishment. 
_ That he might be just, and the justifier of him which be- 
lieveth in Jesus. Rom. iii. 26. 

Jiis/ti-fy, v. t. [imp. & p. p. JUSTIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. Soanieyine.) [Fr. justijier, Pr. justijiar, 
justifiquar, Sp. & Pg. justificar, It. giustificare, 
Lat. justificare, fr. justus, just, and facere, to make. ] 

1. To prove or show to be just, or conformable to 
law, right, justice, propriety, or duty; to defend or 
maintain; to vindicate as right; to warrant. 

That to the height of this great argument 


I may assert eternal providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man. Milton. 


Curable evils justify clamorous complaints ; the incurable 
Justify only prayers. De Quincey. 
Unless the oppression is so extreme as to justify revolution, 
it would not justify the evil of breaking up a government. 
LE. Everett. 
2. To pronounce free from guilt or blame; to ab- 
solve; to clear. 
Ican not justify whom the law condemns. Shak. 
3. (Theol.) To treat as just, though guilty and 
deserving punishment; to pardon; to absolve. 
By him all that believe are justivied from all things from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses. Acts xiii. 39. 
4. To prove by evidence. [Obs.] 
But you, my brace of lords, were I so minded, 
I here ahi pisek his highness’ frown upon you, 
And justify you traitors. hak. 
5. (Print.) To form even or true lines of, as type, 
by proper spacing; to adjust. 
Syn.—To defend; maintain; vindicate; excuse; ex- 
culpate; absolve. 

Jtis'ti-fy, v.i. (Print.) To form an even surface or 
true line with something else; to conform exactly ; 
to agree. 

Jus-tin/i-an, @. Pertaining to the Institutes or laws 
of the Roman emperor Justinian. 

Jitis’/tle (jtis/1), v. 7. [Written also jostle.) [Diminutive 
of just, v.i.,q.v.] To run against; to encounter; 
to strike against; to clash. 

The chariots shall rage in the streets ; they shall just/e one 
against another in the broad ways. Nah. ii. 4. 

Jtis/tle (jtis/1), v.t. [imp.& p. p. JUSTLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. JUSTLING.] ‘l'o push; to drive; to force by 
rushing against ; —-commonly followed by off or owt. 

We justied one another out, and disputed the post for a 
great while. Addison. 
No evangelical precept justles out that of a lawful self- 
preservation, South. 

Jiis/tle, nm. An encounter or shock. 

Jist/ly, adv. [From just.} In a just manner; in 
conformity to law, justice, or propriety; by right; 
honestly; fairly; accurately; exactly. ‘‘In equal 
balance justly weighed.” Shak. 

Nothing can justly be despised that can not justly be blamed: 
where there is no choice there can be no blame. South. 
Their feet assist their hands, and justly beat the ground. 

Dryden. 

Jiuist/ness,n. The quality of being just; conformity 
to truth, propriety, accuracy, exactness, and the 
like; justice; reasonableness; equity; as, the just- 
ness of proportions; the justness of a description 
or representation; the justness of a cause or de- 
mand. 


| Jitx/ta-po-si/tiom (-po-zish/un), n. 
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We may not think the justness of each act 
Such and no other than event doth form it. Shak, 
Qa Justness is properly applied to things, and justice 
to persons; but the distinction is not always observed. 
Syn.— Accuracy; exactness; correctness ; propriety ; 
fitness; reasonableness; equity; uprightness; justice. 

Jut,v.i. [imp. & p. p. turveD; p. pr. & vb. n. TUT- 
TING.] [A different spelling of jet.] To shoot for- 
ward; to project beyond the main body; as, the 
jutting part of a building. “In jutting rock and 
curved shore,” Wordsworth. 

It seems to jut out of the structure of the poem, and be in- 
dependent of it. Browne. 

Jut,n. <A shooting forward; a projection, 

Jitite, n. A substance resembling hemp, being the 
fiber of the Corchorus olitorius, used for making 
gunny-cloth, and also in the manufacture of mats, 
coarse carpets, and the like; also, the plant which 
produces it. Baird. 

Jut/land-er,n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Jutland. 

Jiut/land-ish, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Jut- 
land, or to the people of Jutland, 


Jut/ting-ly, adv. Projectingly. 
| Jut/ty, v.t. & i. Tojut. [Obs.] Shak. 
Jut/ty,n. [See JErTrEE.] <A projection in a build- 
ing; also, a pier or mole; ajettee. Shak. 


Jit/-win/dow,n. (Arch.) A window that projects 
from the line of a building. 

Jii/ve-nal, n. [Lat. jwvenalis, youthful, juvenile, 
from juvenis, young.] A youth. [Obs.] Shak. 

Jii/ve-nés/cence, n. A growing young. 

Jii/ve-nés/cent, a. [Lat. juvenescens, p. pr. of 
juvenescere, to grow young again, from jawvenis, 
young.] Becoming young. 

Ju/ve-nile,a. [Lat. juvenilis, from juvenis, young ; 
Fr. juvénile, juvénil, Pr. juvenil, jovenil, Sp. & Pg. 
Jjuvenil, It. giovenile, giovanile.} 

1. Young; youthful; as, juvenile years or age. 

2. Pertaining or suited to youth; as, juvenile 
sports. 

Syn.—Youthful ; puerile ; boyish ; childish. 
YOUTHFUL. 

Jii’/ve-nile, n. A young person or youth; —used 
sportively or familiarly. 

Juw/’ve-nile-mess,)n. (Lat. juvenilitas, Fr. juvéni- 

Jii/ve-nil/i-ty, lité. See supra.) 

1. Youthfulness; youthful age. Glanville. 
2. Light and careless manner; the manners or 


See 


customs of youth. Glanville. 
Jii/ven-tate, n. [Lat. juventas, juventatis, youth.] 
Youthfulness; youth. [OQbs.] Chaucer. 


Dit'vt-a,n. (Bot.) A tree of the genus Bertholletia, 
of which it is the only species known. It is found 
in the northern part of Brazil, and on the banks of 
the Orinoco, and grows to the height of 100 or 120 
feet, producing the nuts known in commerce as 
Brazil nuts. Baird. 

BTu-wan'sa,n. (DBot.) A plant of the genus Alhagi 
(A. maurorum). It is a thorny shrub, from the 
leaves of which a species of manna exudes, called 
Persian manna. 

Jsux/ta-pos/it, v.t. [imp. & p. p. JUXTAPOSITED; 
p. pr. & a6 N. JUXTAPOSITING.] To place in close 
connection or contiguity. Derham. 

Jux/ta-pobs/it-ed, a. (Lat. juxrta, near, and Eng. 
posited, q. v.; Fr. juxtaposé.] Placed near; adja- 
cent or contiguous. 

[Fr. juxtapo- 

sition, from Lat. juata, near, and positio, position. | 

A placing or being placed in nearness or contiguity, 

as the parts of a substance or of a composition; as, 

the connection of words is sometimes to be ascer- 
tained by juxtaposition. 
In which juxtaposition is a very unsafe criterion of con- 


tinuity. Hare. 
Ju-zail’, n. A kind of heavy rifle used by the Aff- 
ghans. 


Jy’mold, a. The same as GIMMAL, q. v. [Obs.] 


And in their pale dull mouths the jymold bit 


Lies, foul with chewed grass, stiff and motionless. Shak. 
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the eleventh letter, and the cighth consonant, inj 


the order of the English alphabet, is borrowed 
from the Greeks, being the same character as the 
Greek kappa, answering to the Oriental koph. It 
is called a pure mute, because it has no sound, but 
merely gives a certain peculiar abruptness to the 
sound which precedes or follows it, according as it 
is final or initial. It is related to g, as in gold, and 
to ng, as in sing, k being the palatal mute, g the 
palatal sonant, and ng the palatal nasal, of the same 
general position of the organs of speech. It is usu- 
ally denominated a guttural, but is more properly a 
palatal. Before all the vowels, it has one invariable 
sound, corresponding with that of c before a, 0, and 
wu, as in keel, ken. In many words of one syllable it 
is used after c, as in crack, check, deck, being neces- 
sary to exhibit a correct pronunciation in the de- 
rivatives, cracked, checked, decked, cracking ; for 
without it, c, before the vowels e and 7, would be 
sounded like s. Formerly, % was added to c in cer- 
tain words of Latin origin, as in musick, publick, 
repuolick ; but in modern practice, it is very prop- 
erly omitted, being entirely superfluous, and this 
omission is the more proper as x is never written in 
the derivatives, musical, publication, republican. 
See Principles of Pronunciation, § 78. 

{2 This character was not used by the ancient Ro- 
mans, and rarely in the later ages of their empire. In 
the place of k, they used c, as in elino, for the Greek 
KAW. 

Kab, n. A Hebrew measure; acab. See CAB. 
Hab’a-la, n. The same as CABALA, q. V. 
Ka-bis’sou, n. A species of armadillo. Goldsmith. 
Hia-bob’, v. ~. See CABOB. 

Ka-book’,n. A clay ironstone found in Ceylon. 


Simmonds. 
Wa/di, si entire . 
Wa/di-as/ter, n, A Turkish judge. See CApI. 


KMa-fas’/son, n. (Zodl.) A species of armadillo, 
characterized by having very large claws. 


Maf/fer,)n. An unbeliever; more definitely, one 
Kat'ire, | of a woolly-haired race inhabiting the 
Ka’fir, eastern part of South Africa. They are 


generally tall, and haye negro features, but are 
often of a reddish or yellowish color. [Written 
also Caffre.] Pritchard. 

Waf/fle, n. <A slave-caravan in Africa; a coffle. 
See COFFLE. 

Haffilah, n. [See Corrye.] <A caravan or com- 
pany of travelers or merchants. Simmonds. 

Mage,n. A chantry chapel inclosed with lattice or 
screen work. 

Ka-hii/ni, n. A person who, in Oriental states, sup- 
plies the place of a notary-public; a kind of attor- 
ney in the Levant. Simmonds, Wharton. 

Ma/hau,n. (Zodl.) An 
animal of the monkey 
tribe (Nasalis larva- 
tus), of a reddish-brown 
color, about three fect 
in height when erect, 
and remarkable for the 
great length of its nose, 
It is a native of Borneo, 
gregarious in its habits, 
and of great activity ; 
the proboscis monkey. 

Kiiv/hin, ». A species 
of marriage in use 
among the Mohamme- 
dans, which is not con- 
sidered as binding for 
life, but solemnized on 
condition that the hus- 
band allows the wife a certain sum of money in 
case of separation. Rees’s Cyc. Wharton. 

Wail, n. See KALE. 

Kail/-yiird, n. See KALE-YARD. 

Kain, n. (Scotch Law.) Poultry, &c., payable by a 


Kahau (Nasalis larvatus). 


tenant to his landlord. Burrill. Wharton. 
Hiai'ser,n. [Ger., from Lat. Cesar, See Kesar.] 
An emperor. Motley. 


Kak-a-ral/li,n. A kind of wood common in Dem- 
erara, and which is very durable in salt water, pos- 
sessing the quality of resisting the depredations of 
the sea-worm and barnacle. Simmonds. 

Mak/o-dyle,n. See CACODYLE. 

Wak/ox-ine,n. [Gr. xaxds, evil, and févos, guest.] 
(Min.) A mineral occurring in radiated tufts, of a 
yellowish or brownish color, and consisting chiefly 
of alumina, peroxide of iron, phosphoric acid, sili- 
ca, and water;—so called because the presence of 
the phosphoric acid renders it of less value as an 
ore of iron. Dana. 

Ka‘land, 7. [Perhaps from Kalenda, the first day 
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of the month, that being the day of the observance | 
of the ceremonies of the association.] A lay frater- 
nity established in Germany in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the object of the society being to pay honor to 
deceased persons. It was abolished on account of 
its excesses. 

Kale, n. [Scot. kale, kail, cale, colewort; A-S. cal, 
cawl, cawel, Icel. kil, Gael. & Ir. cdl, W. & Corn. 
cawl, Armor. kaol. See Coe. ] 

1. A kind of cabbage, having the leaves generally 
curled or wrinkled, but not formed into a close, 
round head. [Written also kail.] 

2. A pottage of cabbage or other greens. W. Scott. 
Ka-lei/do-phén, jn. [Gr. cadés, beautiful, efdos 
Ka-lei/do-phone, } appearance, and dwvi, sound. | 

A contrivance invented by Professor Wheatstone, 
consisting of a reflecting knob at the end of a yi- 
brating rod or thin plate, for making visible, in the 
motion of a point of light reflected from the knob, 
the paths or curves corresponding with the musical 
notes produced by the vibrations. 

Ka-lei/do-sedpe, n. [Fr. kaléidoscope, from Gr, 
Kad6éc, beautiful, efdos, form, and cxorety, cxérresSat, 
to look carefully.] An instrument invented by Sir 
David Brewster, which, by an arrangement of re- 
flecting surfaces, exhibits its contents in an endless 
variety of beautiful colors and symmetrical forms. 
It has been much employed in arts of design. 

Ka-lei/do-sedp/ie, a. Pertaining to, or formed 

Ka-lei/do-sedp/ic-al, by, a Kaleidoscope; va- 
riegated in appearance. 

MaVen-dar, 7. See CALENDAR. 

Hal/en-da/ri-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, a kalendar. 

Wal/en-der,n. [Fr. kalender, Turk. kalender, ka- 
lender, Per. kalandar, a kind of wandering Moham- 
medan monk, with shaven head and beard, so called 
from the founder of this religious order, Kalandar 


Jousouf Andelousi.] A sort of dervis. See CAL- 
ENDER. 

HalVends,n. See CALENDS. 

HMalef-yiard, n. A kitchen garden. [Scot.] 


Ma/li, n. pa qali. 


See AE ALE (Bot.) A spe- 
cies of Sa 


sola, or glasswort, the ashes of which are 
used in making glass. See ALKALI. Loudon. 

Ka/lif, n. The same as CALIF, or CALIPH, q. Vv. 

Ka/li-form, a. [Ar. qali, and Eng. form.] Formed 
like kali, or glasswort. 

EEG li-teme, n. (Chem.) Potassium ;—so called by 
the German chemists. 

Kal lif-thor’/gan, n. (J/us.) An instrument played 
as a piano, and producing an effect equivalent to 
that of a violin, tenor, violoncello, and double bass 
in concert. Buchanan. 

Malmi-a, nr. [Fr. kalmie; so called by Linneus, in 
honor of Peter Kalm, who lived from 1715 to 1779.] 
(Bot.) An evergreen shrub, native to North Amer- 
ica, having coriaceous leaves, and corymbs of showy 
flowers;— sometimes called laurel, ivy-bush, and 
also calico-bush, &c. 

Ka-loy’er, n. Sec CALOYER. 

Kal/so-mine, n. See CALCIMINE. 


Ham,a. [Gael., lr., W.,Corn.,& Armor.cam. Cf. 
JAMB, n.] Crooked; awry. [O0ds.] ‘*The wrong | 
way, clean contrary, quite kam.” Cotgrave. 


KMam/a-ehi, ». (Ornith.) A rasorial or gallina- 
ceous bird of the genus Palamedea (P. cornuta), 
haying a long, slender, sharp-pointed horn project- 
ing from its forehead. 

Kam/sin,n. [Ar. khamsin, from khamstin, oblique 
case khamsin, fifty, because it blows for about fifty 
days, from Easter to Pentecost.] A hot southerly 
wind in Egypt; the simoom. 

Kan, v.t¢. To know; token. [Qbs.] See Ken, 

Kan, or Kan, n. See KHAN. 

ee eae n. A native of the Sandwich Islands. 

Han/ga-roo’, n. (Zodl.) A 
ruminating, marsupial ani- J 
mal of the genus Macropus, 
found in Australia and the 
neighboring islands. MW. gi- 
ganteus, or the great kanga- 
roo, is nearly as tall as a 
man, and moves by leaps. 
The fore legs are very short, 
useless in walking, but used 
for digging or bringing food 
to the mouth. The hind 
legs, which are long, are ,— | 
used in moving, enabling it 7 | 
to make enormous bounds, Ls | 
sometimes a rod at a time. Kangaroo (Macropus uala- | 

| 








The rat-kangaroo is of batus). 
smaller size, and has the 
fore and hind legs of nearly equal size. Waterhouse. 


KAYLE 


Kant/i-an,a. Relating tc the doctrines or philoso- 

. phy of Immanuel Kant, 1 German philosopher, in 
whose system time and space are not outward 
things, but laws of the mind; and the understand- 
ing, which forms in time and space all outward 
things out of the materials yielded by the senses, is 
a distinct faculty from reason, which forms ideas 
not existing in time and space. 

Kant/i-an,n. <A follower of Kant; a Kantist. 

Kant/ism, 7. The doctrines or theory of Kant, the 
German metaphysician, 

Kant/ist, n. <A disciple or follower of Kant. 

Kan/try, 2. The division of a county in Wales; a 
hundred, Wharton. Blownt. 

Ka/o-lin, )n. [Chin. kao-ling.] (Min.) A variety 

Kia/o-line, of clay used for making porcelain, 
proceeding from the decomposition of the mineral 
feldspar. This, in making porcelain, is mingled 
with a fusible earthy matter called petunse. Dana. 

Map/no-miir, n. See CAPNOMOR. 

Hir/a-gane,n. [Russ. karagdn. Cf. CARACAL.] 
(Zo6l.) A species of gray fox found in the Russian 
empire. 

Hia/ra-ite, n. [Heb., from kara, written in the 
Scriptures.] (#ccl. Hist.) A sect of Jews who, re- 
jecting the oral law, and allowing the Talmud no 
binding authority, hold by the written law, and en- 
deavor to find its meaning, not from traditional 
sources, but from honest grammatical interpreta- 
tion. Their worldly dealings are characterized by 
integrity, and their religion is free from the super- 
stitious minuteness of ceremonial which character- 
izes that of most of their blood and creed. adie. 

Ka-rais/ki-er, n. A chief officer of justice residing 
at Constantinople, and forming part of the Ulema. 
[ Turkey} 

Ka-ra/tas,n. (Bot.) A West Indian plant, of the 
genes Bromelia (B. karatas); a species of pine- 
apple. 

Kar-mia/thi-an, n. One of a Mohammedan sect 
founded by Karmatia, who maintained bloody wars 
with the Caliphs in the ninth century. 

Kiirn, n. [Cornish.] (Mining.) A pile of rocks; 
sometimes, the solid rock. See CAIRN. Ure. 

Ka/rob, n. With goldsmiths, the twenty-fourth 
part of a grain, 

Kiir’pho-lite, n. [Fr. carpholithe, from Gr. kapgos, 
rice-straw, and ios, stone.] (Min.) A fibrous 
mineral occurring in tufts of a straw-yellow color, 
and consisting of silica, alumina, and oxide of man- 
ganese, with eleven per cent. of water. Dana. 

Kiir/pho-sid/er-ite (49), n. [Gr. Kappos, straw, 
and cidnpos, iron.] (Min.) A yellow mineral con- 
sisting chiefly of the hydrous phosphate of iron. 

Kiir’/sten-ite, n. (Jfin.) An anhydrous sulphate of 
lime ; — called also anhydrite. 

Kiir’vel, n. The same as CARAVEL, q. V. 

Hath/e-tdm/e-ter, 7. See CATHETOMETER. 

Hat/ti-miin/’/doo, ». <A substance resembling 
caoutchouc, obtained from the Luphorbia antiquo- 
rum of Roxburgh. It is used for joining metal, 
fastening knife-handles, and for similar purposes. 

Ka/ty-did, n. (Hntom.) An insect of a pale-green 
color (Plataphyllum concavum), closely allied to 
the grasshoppers. 

(@- The katydids are abundant in the United States 
during the autumn, and at night the males, by means of 
membranes in their wing-covers, make a peculiar harsh 
sound, nearly articulate, resembling the combination 
ka-ty-did ; whence the name. . 

Kaun,7. See KHAN. 

Ka/va, n. are A species of Macropiper 
(M. methysticum), the long pepper, from the root 
of which an intoxicating beverage is made by the 
Sandwich Islanders and others; also, the beverage 
itself. [Written also ava, hava, and otherwise.) 


Baird. 

Ka-viiss’,n. [Turk. kawwds.] An armed consta- 
ble; also, a government servant or courier. [ Tur- 
key.) Curzon. 


See Caw. 
An inn. 


Kaw, v. i. 

Kawn, n. Turkey.| See KHAN. 

Kay’ak, n. ens light boat used by fishermen 
in Greenland, made of seal-skins stretched upon a 
frame, and coming close round the body of the oars- 
man. Kane. 


Kay/’ak-er, n. One who uses the kayak in fish- 


ing, &e. 
Mayle (kal), . [Dan. kegle, Sw. kegla, D. & N. Hi. 
Ger. kegel, O. H. Ger. hegil, whence Fr. quille.] 
[Written also keel and eit.) 
1. A nine-pin; a kettle-pin. 
2. A kind of play in Scotland, in which nine holes, 
ranged in threes, are made in the ground, and an 
iron ball rolled in among them, 
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KAYNARD 


May/nard,n, [Fr. cagnard, a lazy person; askulk- 
er,] A lazy or cowardly person; a good-for-noth- 
ing fellow; arascal. [ Obs. Chaucer. 

Kaz/zard-ly, a. Unluc y: Prov. Eng.| Halliwell. 

Kéb/lah, ». [Ar. kiblah, any thing opposite, the 
south, from kabala, to be or lie opposite.] The 

oint toward which Mohammedans turn their faces 
prayer, being the direction of the temple at 
Mecca, [Written also kiblah.] 

Méck, v.i. [imp.& p. p. KECKED (ktkt); p. pr. & 
vb, N. KECKING.] [Prov. Ger. kdcken, kéken.] To 
heave the stomach; to retch, as in an effort to vomit. 


The faction (is it not notorious?) 
Keck at the memory of the glorious. Swift. 


KMéck, n. A reaching or heaving of the stomach; 
an effort to vomit; queasiness. [Written also 
keckle.]} Cheyne. 

KMéck/‘le, ». The same as KECK, q. v. 

Kéck/le (ktk/1), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. KECKLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. KECKLING.] [Perhaps allied to Gr. kvKXos, 
ring, circle, round. ‘o wind old rope round, as a 
cable, to preserve its surface from being fretted, or 
to wind iron chains round to defend from the fric- 
tion of a rocky bottom, or from the ice. Totten. 

Méck/ling, n. Old rope or iron chains wound 
around acable. Sce KECKLE, v. 

Kéek/ling-pin, n. A wire or needle used in knit- 

_ ting stockings. [ Scot. Simmonds. 

Keéck’lish, a. [Eng. kech, keckle.] Inclined to 
vomit; queasy. ‘A kecklish stomach.” Holland. 

Keéck’sy, n.; pl. KECKSIES. [Allied to Lat. cicuta, 
Fr. cigué, Pr. cicuda.] The dry stalk of the hem- 
lock, and other umbelliferous plants; a kex, 

Nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs, 


Losing both beauty and utility. Shak. 
Méck’y, a. Resembling a kex, ‘A soft, kecky 
Grew. 


[See infra.] (Naut.) A small anchor 
used to keep a ship steady when riding in a harbor 
or river, and particularly at the turn of the tide, to 
keep her clear of her bower anchor, also to remove 
her from one part of a harbor to another, being car- 
ried out in a boat and let go, as in warping or kedg- 
ing. [Sometimes written kedger.] 

Kédége, v. t. dime: & p.p. KEDGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
KEDGING.] [Scot. hedge, cadge, cache, to toss about, 
to move a thing quickly from one place to another. | 
(Naut.) To warp, as a ship; to move by means of 
a kedge, as in a river. 

HMédge, )a. [See supra. Cf. Dan. kaad, Sw. kat, 

Kéd3’y, wanton, petulant, sportive, Icel. katr, 
glad, merry.] Brisk; lively. [Prov., Eng.] Forby. 

Heédg’er, n. [From kedge.] 1. (Naut.) A small 
anchor used in a river; a kedge. 

2. A fish-man. [Prov. Eng.] Grose. 

KEéWlack, n. [Proy. Ger. kiddik, kiidik, kettich, 
keek, Dan. kidike.] (Bot.) A weed that grows 
among wheat and rye; charlock. See CHARLOCK, 

Kee, 7., pl. of cow. [A-S. cy, gen. ciina, pl. of cw, cow.] 
See Ker, Ky, and Kine. [Prov. Eng.] 


A lass, that Cicely hight, had won his heart — 
Cicely, the western lass, that tends the ee. Gay. 


Keech, n. [A modification of cake; Proy. Eng. 
keech, a cake.] A mass or lump of fat rolled up 
by the butcher. [Obs.] 

Meek, v.7. [Scot. ceek, keik, L. Ger. hieken, H. Ger. 
kucken, gucken, D. kijken, Sw. hika, Dan. hige.] 
To peep; to look pryingly. [Scot.] 

Keel, v. ¢. [Sax. ce@lan, to cool.] To cool. [Obs.] 
“While greasy Joan doth keel the pot.” Shak. ‘To 
lessen and keel the affections of the subject.” Afilfon. 

Keel,7. [A-S. ceol, O. H. Ger. kiol, N. H. Ger., L. 
Ger., & D. kiel, Icel. kidlr, kidll, Sw. kdl, Dan. kil, 
whence Fr, qgwille, Sp. quilla, Pg. quilha, It. chiglia, 
chiela.] 

1. (Ship-building.) The principal timber in a ship, 
extending from stem to stern at the bottom, and 
supporting the whole frame; hence, a ship. [See 
Milust. of Keelson. 

2. (Iron Ship-building.) A structure of plates, 
&c., situated like the keel of a timber ship; but 
many iron ships have no keels. 

3. A low, flat-bottomed vessel, used in the River 
Tyne to convey coals from Neweastle for loading 
the colliers. 

4. A broad, flat vessel, used for cooling liquids, as 
in a brewery; a keeler. Nares. 

5. Anine-pine. See KAYLE. 

6. (Bot.) The two lowest petals 
of the corolla of a papilionaceous 
flower inclosing the stamens and 
pistil. 

7. (Nat. Hist.) A projecting 
ridge along the middle of a flat 
or curving surface. Henslow,. 


b False keel (Naut.), a strong, thick 





Keel. (Bot.) 


piece of timber, bolted to the bottom of the keel, to pre- 
serve it from injury. — On an even keel, in a level or hori- 
zontal position. 


Keel, v.i. [imp. & p. p. KEELED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
KEELING. ] tak célan, O. H. Ger. chuolan, M. Hi. 
Ger. kiielen, N. H. Ger. kiihlen. See Coon. 

1. To plow with a keel; to navigate, J. Barlow. 
2. To turn up the keel; to show the bottom. Shak. 
Keel/age, n. The right of demanding a duty or 


Shak. | 
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toll for the bottom of ships resting in a port or har- 
bor; the duty so paid. Bouvier. Wharton. 

Keel/-bodat, n. 1. A large, covered boat, with a 
keel, but no sails, used on American rivers for the 
transportation of freight. 

2. A low, flat-bottomed freight-boat. See KEEL. 

Meeled (keeld), a. (Bot.) Keel-shaped; haying a 
prominence on the back; as, a keeled leaf, calyx, or 
nectary. Martyn. 

Meel/er, mn. One who manages barges and vessels, 
particularly in the coal trade;—called also keel- 
man. [Prov. Eng.) 

Keeler, n. A shallow tub for holding materials for 
calking ships, or for other uses. 

Keel/-fat, n. [Eng. keel, to cool, and fat, a large 
tub.] A cooler; a vessel in which liquor is set for 
cooling. [Obs.] [Written also keel-vat.] 

KeelVhaul, v.t. [imp.&p.p.KEELHAULED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. KEELHAULING.] [Written also keelhale.] 

Eng. keel and haul, q. v.; L. Ger. & D. kiel-halen, 

.H. Ger. kielholen.} (Nauét.) To haul under the 
keel of a ship, as a punishment, by ropes attached 
to the yard-arms on each side. It was formerly 
practiced in the Dutch and English navies. Totten. 

Heel/ing, n. [Icel. keila, Sw. holja, Dan. kuller.] 
(Ichth.) A kind of small cod, of which stock-fish is 
made, 

Keel/i-vime, n. A pencil of black or red lead; — 
called also keelyvine-pen. [Scot.] W. Scott. 

Keel/man, n.; pl. KEEL/MEN, One who manages 
a barge; a bargeman. beret. Eng.) 

Meel/rake, v.t. To kee 
haul, 

HMeéelsom (kél/sun) (Sy- 
nop., §130), 2. [From /eel, 
Cf. FLOTSON, JETSON.] 

1. (Ship-building.) A 
piece of timber in a ship 





a, keelson; b, keel; c, false 
laid on the middle of the keel. 
floor timbers over the keel, and binding the floor 


timbers to the keel. Totten. 

2. (Iron Ship-building.) A structure of plates, 
&c., situated like the keelson of a timber ship. 

Cross-keelson, a similar structure lying athwart-ships 
to support engines, boilers, &e. 

Keel/-vat, n. Sec KEEL-rar, 

Keel/y-vine-pén, . Sce KEELIVINE. 

Keen, a. [compar. KEENER ; superl. KEENEST.] 
aoe céne, cén, O. Sax. kéni, O. H. Ger. kuoni, M. 

. Ger. kiiene, N. H. Ger. kiihn, D. koen, O. Sw. 
kyn, kom, bold, stout, eager. ] 

Eager; vehement; sharp. ‘*The sheep were 
so keen on the acorns.” L’Hstrange. ‘Keen con- 
test and destruction close allied.” Byron. 

2. Sharp; having a fine, cutting edge; as, a keen 
razor, or a razor with a keen edge. 

3. Piercing ; penetrating ; severe ;—applied to 
cold, or to wind; as, a keen wind; the cold is very 
keen. 

4. Bitter; piercing; acrimonious; as, keen satire 
or sarcasm. 

Good father cardinal, cry thou amen 
To my keen curses. Shak. 

5. Acute of mind; sharp; penetrating; as, aman 
of keen understanding ; also expressing mental 
acuteness; as, a keen look; keen features. 

ts Keen is often used in the composition of words, 
the most of which are of very obvious signification; as, 
keen-edged, keen-eyed, keen-pointed, keen-sighted, keen- 
wilted, and the like. 

Keen, v.¢. Tosharpen. [Rare.] 

Cold winter eens the brightening flood. Thomson. 

Keen/ly, adv. Ina keen manner; sharply; eager- 
ly; vehemently; severely; bitterly. 

Meen/ness (109), n. The quality of being keen; 
eagerness, vehemence; sharpness; asperity; acri- 
mony; acuteness; as, the keenness of hunger, of a 
razor, of the air, of satire, of wit, and the like. 

Keep, v.t. [imp.& p. p. KEPT; p. pr. & vb. n. KEEP- 
ING.] [O. Eng. kepen, A-S. cepan, Scot. kep, kepp, 
keip, to intercept; Icel. kippa, to seize, pull. Cf. 
CHEAPEN, CHEAP. | 

1. To cause to remain in a given position, as 
within one’s grasp or control; to maifitain hold 
upon; to restrain from departure or removal; not 
to let go of; not to lose; to retain; to detain. ‘‘ That 
I may know what keeps me here with you,” Dryden. 

If we lose the field, we can not keep the town. Shak. 

If we would weigh and keep in our minds that which we 
are considering, that would instruct us. Locke, 

2,. To cause to remain in a given situation or con- 
dition; to maintain unchanged; to hold or preserve 
in any state or tenor. fi 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal. 
While the stars and course of heaven I keep, 
My wearied eyes were seized with fatal sleep. Dryden. 

Keep a stiff rein, and move but gently on. Addison. 

(=> In this sense it is often used with prepositions and 
adverbs, as to keep away, to keep down, to keep from, to 
keep in, out, or off, &c. ‘‘To keep off impertinence and 
solicitation from his superior.” Addison. 

3. To have in custody; to take care of; to pre- 
serve from danger, harm, or loss; to guard, 

Behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee. Gen. xxviii.15. 

The crown of Stephanus, first king of Hungary, was always 
kept in the castle of Vicegrade. Knolles. 


Dilton. 





KEEP 


4. To preserve from discovery or publicity; not 
to communicate, reveal, betray, or the like. 

Great are thy virtues, though kept from men. Jilton. 

5. To attend upon; to have the care of; to tend. 


And the Lord God took the man, and put him into tl} - 
den of Eden, to dress it and to keep it. a ee Oo ie le. 


In her girlish age, she kept sheep on the moor. Carew. 

6. To maintain, as an establishment, institution, 

or the like; to conduct; to manage, “ Like a pedant 

that keeps a school.” Shak. 

Eyery one of them kept house by himself. Hayward. 

7. To supply with necessaries of life; to enter- 

tain; to maintain; to support; as, to keep boarders. 

8. To support in one’s service; to have and main- 

tain, a8 an assistant, a servant, a horse, and the 

like, 

I keep but three men and a boy. Shak. 

9. Not to intermit or fall from; to continue in, as 

a course or mode of action; to hold on upon; to 
maintain. 


Both day and night did we keep company. Shak. 
Her servant's eyes were fixed upon her face, 
And, as she moved or turned, her motions viewed, 
Her measures kep?, and step by step pursued. Dryden. 
Within this portal as I kept my watch. Smollett. 


10. Not to swerve from or violate; to observe; 
to adhere to; to practice or perform, as duty; not 
to neglect; to be faithful to. 


Obey and Keep his great command. Milton. 
My wishes are 
That Ptolemy may keep his royal word. Dryden. 


11. To confine one’s self to; not to quit; to re- 
main in; as, to keep one’s bed, house, room, &c.; 
hence, to haunt; to frequent. 


As ’Tis hallowed ground. 
Fairies, and fawns, and satyrs do it keep. J. Fletcher. 


12. To observe duly, as a festival or the like; to 
celebrate ; to solemnize ; as, to keep a feast, the 
passover, &c, 

I went with them to the house of God... with a multitude 
that kept holyday. Ps, xiii. 4. 


To keep back. (a.) To reserve; to withhold. “TI will 
keep nothing back from you.” Jer. xii. 4. (b.) Torestrain; 
to prevent from. ‘' Keep back thy servant also from pre- 
sumptuous sins.” Ps. xix. 13.— To keep company with. 
(a.) To frequent the society of; to associate with; as, let 
youth keep company with the wise and good. (0.) To 
accompany; to go with; as, to keep company with one ou 
a journey or voyage: also (U. S.), to give or receive at- 
tentions, with a view to marriage. [Collog.] — To keep 
down. (a.) To hold in subjection; to restrain; to hinder. 
b. (Fine Arts.) To render subdued in tint or tone, as a 
portion of a picture, so that the part thus treated is made 
subordinate to some other part, and does not obtrude it- 
self to the notice of the spectator, which is intended to be 
given to some more important portion of the work. Fuair- 
holt. — To keep good or bad hours, to be customarily early 
or late in returning home or in retiring to rest. — Zo keep 
school. (a.) To maintain or support a school; as, the town 
or its inhabitants keep ten schools. (b.) To govern and 
instruct or teach a school, as a preceptor. — Zo keep term 
( Universities), to reside during a term. — To keep up. (a.) 
To maintain; to prevent from falling or diminution; as, 
to keep up the price of goods; to keep up one’s credit. (b.) 
To maintain; to continue; to hinder from ceasing. ‘In 
joy, that which keeps up the action is the desire to con- 
tinue it.”” Locke. 

Syn.—To retain ; detain ; reserye ; preserve ; hold; 
maintain ; sustain ; support ; observe ; withhold.— To 
KEEP, RETAIN, PRESERVE. Keep is the generic term, 
and is often used where retain or preserve would too 
much restrict the meaning; as, to keep silence, &c. Re- 
tain denotes that we keep or hold things, as against in- 
fluences which might deprive us of them, or reasons 
which might lead us to give them up; as, to retain viva- 
city in old age; to retain counsel in a lawsuit; to retain 
one’s servant after a reverse of fortune. Preserve de- 
notes that we keep a thing against agencies which might 
lead to its being destroyed or broken in upon; as, to pre- 
serve one's health amid many exposures, to preserve ap- 
pearances, &e. 

Be obedient, and retain 
Unalterably firm his love entire. 

See where the patriot shines, whose prudent care 

Preserves his country by protracted war. ~ Pitt. 

Keep,v.i. 1. To remain in any position or state; to 

continue ; to abide; to stay; as, to keep at a distance; 

to keep aloft; to keep near; to keep in the house; to 

keep before or behind; to keep in fayor; to kecp out 
of company, or out of reach. 

2. To last; to endure; not to perish or be im- 


Milton. 


paired. 
If the malt is not thoroughly dried, the ale it makes will not 
keep. Mortimer. 


3. To reside for a time; to lodge; to dwell. 
Knock at the study, where, they say, he keeps. Shak. 


4. To take care; to be solicitous. [ Obs. and rare.] 


Keep that the lusts shake not the word of God that isin us. 
Tyndale. 
To keep from, to abstain; to refrain. — Zo keep on, to 
go forward; to proceed; to continue to advance.— To 
keep to, to adhere strictly to; not to neglect or deviate 
from; as, to keep to old customs; to keep to a rule; to 
keep to one’s word or promise. — Zo keep wp, to remain 
unsubdued, or not to be confined to one’s bed. 


Keep, n. 1. The act of keeping; custody; guard; 
care; heed, [Obs.] 


Pan, thou god of shepherds all, 
Which of our tender lambkins takest keep. 


In Baptista’s keep my treasure is. 


Spenser’, 
Shak. 
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KEEPER 


2. The state of being kept; hence, the resulting HMéll, n. 


condition; case; as, to be in good keep. } 
3. The means or provisions by which one is kept; 

maintenance; support; as, the keep of a horse, 

cow, &e. 

I performed some services to the college in return for my | 
keep. T. Hughes. | 

4. That which keeps or protects; a stronghold; 
a fortress; a castle; specifically, the strongest and 
securest part of a castle; the donjon. ; 

The prison strong, 

Within whose keep the captive knights were laid. Dryden. | 

t=" “Why is the strongest part of a castle called a | 
keep? ...'The common notion seems to be that the name | 
originated in the fact that prisoners were kept there. The 
French equivalent is donjon, . . . and this may have sug- 
gested that etymology. I do not doubt that the baron 
who had a prisoner of mark would place him within the 
strongest walls which his feudal abode could supply, 
But for obvious reasons he would locate himself and his | 
family there also. Now in our eastern, and several other | 
provincial dialects, the more usual sitting-room of a fam- | 
ily is still called the ‘keeping-room.’ I think, therefore, | 
the keep, or principal part of a castle, was so called be- | 
cause the lord and his domestic circle kept, abode, or lived | 
there.” [See KEEP, v. 7., No. 3.] M. A. Lower. | 

5. That which is kept or had in charge; a charge. | 

Often he used of his keep 
A sacrifice to bring. Spenser. 

Meep’er, 7. 1. One who keeps; one who holds or 
has possession of any thing. 

2. One who retains in custody; one who has the , 
care of a prison and the custody of prisoners. 

3. One who has the care, custody, or superintend- 
ence of any thing; as, the keeper of a park, a pound, 
of sheep, of a gate, &c. a 

4. One who keeps himself, orremains. Titus ii.5, 

5. A ring serving to keep another on the finger. 

Keeper of the forest (O. Eng. Law), an officer who had 
the principal government of all things relatinto the for- 
est, and the control of all officers belonging to it. Burrill. 
— Keeper of the Great Seal, a high officer of state, who 
holds or keeps the great seal. The office is now united 
with that of lord chancellor. — Keeper of the Privy Seal 
(styled also Lord Privy Seal), a high officer of state, | 
through whose hands pass all charters, pardons, &c., 
before they come to the greatseal. He is a privy coun- 
cillor, and was anciently called Clerk of the Privy Seal. 
See CHANCELLOR. [Great Britain.] Tomlins. Craig.— 
Keeper of a magnet, a piece of iron which connects the 
two poles, for the purpose of keeping the magnetic power 
undiminished; an armature. 

Keep’er-ship, 7. The officeofakeeper. Carew. 

Keep/ing, n. 1. A holding; restraint; custody; 
guard; preservation. 

2. Maintenance; support; feed; as, the cattle 
have good keeping. 

3. Just proportion; conformity; congruity; con- 
ng as, these subjects are in keeping with each 
other. 

4. (Paint.) The observance of a due proportion 
of tone and color in every part of a picture, so that 
the general effect is harmonious to the eye. Fairholt. 

Keep/ing-room, 7. A common parlor or sitting- 
room, in which a family generally live. [New Eng. 
and Prov. Eng.) 

Keep/sake,n. Any thing kept, or given to be kept, 
for the sake of the giver; a token of friendship. 

Keesh, n. (Metallurgy.) Flakes of carburet of iron 
on the surface of pig-iron. | 

Keeve, n. [A-S. cyf, N. H. Ger. kufe, M. H. Ger. 
kuofe, O. H. Ger. chuofa, L. Ger. kiipe, D. kuip, | 
O. D. kupe, Dan. kube, Sw. kyp, Icel. kupa, from | 
Lat. cupa, a tub, cask; whence also Fr. cwve, and | 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. cuba. Cf. KIveE.] 

1. A large vessel for fermenting liquors; a beer- 
tub: a mashing-tub. 

2. (Mining.) A large vat used in dressing ores. 

Heeve, v.t. [imp. & p. p. KEEVED; p. pr. & vb. n. | 
KEEVING. ] | 

1. To set in a keeve, or tub, for fermentation. 

2. To tip up or overturn, as a cart. [Prov. Eng.] | 

Meev’er,n. ‘The same as KEEVE, q. v. 

Kei’ser,n. See KAISER. 

Héf/fe-kil, n. See Kierekin. 

Kéf’fel,n. [Gr. xepadj.] The head. [0bs.] 

Somerville, 

Kég,n. [See Cac.] A small cask or barrel; a cag. 

Keil, n. The same as KAYLE, q. v. 

KMeii‘hau-ite (49), ». (Min.) A mineral consist- 
ing chiefly of silica, oxide of titanium, lime, and | 
yttria. 

Kéir,n. [Cf. KEEVE.] A large boiler used in bleach- | 
ing establishments ; — called also /ieve. Ure. 

Kéld,a. Having a kell or covering; also, covered | 


| 








with scales, like net-work. [0Obs.] Nares, 
SOLE oe, The otter then that keeps 
In their wild rivers, in their banks, and sleeps, 
And feeds on fish, which under water still 
He with his keld feet and keen teeth doth kill. Drayton. | 


Kélk, v. t. [Gael. & Ir. clach, cloch, to pelt with | 


oor See infra.) To beat soundly. [Prov. 

Eng. 

KMélk, n. [Gael. & Ir. clach, cloch, cloach, a stone.] | 
A blow; large stones; the roe of fish. [Prov, 


Eng.) 
Kéll,n. Akiln. [O0bs.] See KILn, 
Yea, as deep as a well, 
A furnace, or kell, 
A bottomless cell. 


Cleveland. ' 


Kell, xn. 


He PY 
| ceal, death, every thing terrible, prophecy.] An 


Ként/led 


736 


e modification of kale, q.v.] A sort of | 
ale. Halliwell. . 
1. The caul. [0bs.] : 
Ill have him cut to the Kells. Beau. & Fl. 
2. That which covers or envelops, as the caul 


ottage ; 


does the intestines. (a.) The cocoon or chrysalis Hér/a-mo-graph/ie, a. 


of an insect. ‘“ Bury himself in every silk-worm’s 
kell.” B. Jonson. (6.) A net, as for the hair. 
Nares, (c.) A film over the eyes. 

His wakeful eyes... 

Now covered o’er with dim, cloudy Kells. 


Kélp,n. [O. Eng. kilpe, Prov. Eng. kelp.] 


Drayton, | 


1. The calcined ashes of sea-weed, used in the | He-riir/gy-rite (49),n. (Min.) A 


manufacture of glass. 
2. (Bot.) A plant of certain species of the genus | 
Salsola, the sea-weed from which kelp is produced. | 
a. | 
Kélpie ) (ktlp’#), n._ [Perhaps allied to Gael. & Ir. 
él cealg, to beguile, deceive, tempt, or to | 
imaginary spirit of the waters, in the form of a} 
horse, who is vulgarly believed to warn, by pre- 
ternatural noises and lights, those who are to be 
drowned in that neighborhood. [Scot.] Jamieson. 
KeEl’son,n. The same as KEELSON. 
Kelt,n. See Kixr. 
Kelt, n. [Icel. kult.] Cloth with the nap, gener- 
ally that of the black native wool. [ Scot.] Jamieson. 
Kélt,n. [Teut.kiete,spawn.}] A salmon in its spent 
state after spawning. Jamieson. | 
KHeElt, n. The same as CELT, q. y. | 
HKeél’ter, n. [Written also kilter.] [Gael. & Ir. ceal- : 
tair, dress, clothes, spear, castle, cause or matter; | 
Proy. Eng. kilter, tool, instrument. Cf. K1x7.] | 
Regular order or condition; as, to be out of kelter. | 
If the organs of prayer be out of kelter or out of tune, how 
can we pray ? arrow. | 
Kémb (ktm), v.¢. [O. Eng. kemben, A-S. cemban, | 
O.H. Ger. chempan, N. H. Ger. kiimmen, to comb. 
Tocomb. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
Keém/e-lin, n. [Cf. Prov. Eng. kemlin, kimlin, kim- 
mel, kimnel, a salting-tub, any kind of tub, kembing, 
a brewing-tub; W. cwman, cwmman, a tub, a brew- 
ing-tub, from cwm, a hollow, a deep yalley.] A tub; | 
a brewer’s vessel. [Obs.] Chaucer. | 
Heéemp,n. [A.8. cempa, a soldier.] A knight; a 
champion. [Obs.] 
Hémp, n. Coarse, rough hair in wool, injuring | 
Hémp’ty, its quality, and deteriorating the ap-| 
pearance, even of common fabrics, by its inferior- | 
ity and harshness, and by its not taking the dye | 


readily. Simmonds. | 
Ken, v. ¢._ [imp. & p. p. KENNED; p. pr. & vb. n. | 
KENNING.] [O. Eng. kennen, kenne, to know, to 


know by sight, to teach, Ger. & D. kennen, to know, 
A-S. cunnan, present tense cann, Goth. kunnan, 
kannjan. Cf. CAN, Know, and Conny.] | 
1. To know; to understand; to take cognizance of. 
’Tishe. I ken the manner of his gait. Shak. 


2. To recognize; to see ata distance; to descry. 
‘We ken them from afar.” Addison. 
Kén,v.i. Tolook round. [Obs.] Burton. 
Hen, n. Cognizance; view; especially, reach of | 
sight or knowledge. ‘‘ Above the reach and ken of | 

a mortal apprehension.” South. 


In the observance of all which, time and travel had now 
brought us in ken of a very pleasantly situated town, fair and 


sumptuously builded. Rowley. 
It was relief to quit the ken | 
And the inquiring looks of men. Trench. | 


Kén/dal-green,n. A species of green cloth made 
at Kendal. 
Kén/nel, 7. [Fr. chenil, It. canile, from Lat. canis, | 
It. cane, Fr. chien, a dog.] | 
1. A house or cot for dogs, or for a pack of| 
hounds. 
2. A pack of hounds. ‘A yelping kennel of 
French curs.” Shak. 
3. The hole of a fox or other beast; a haunt. ; 
Kén/nel, n. [O. Fr. chenal, N. Fr. canal, Lat. | 
canalis. See CHANNEL and CANAL. ] 
1. The water-course of a street; a little canal or 
channel. Bp. Hail. | 
2. A puddle. 
Keén/nel, v. i. limp. & p. p. KENNELED, or KEN-| 
NELLED; p. pr. & vb. n. KENNELING, OF KENNEL- | 
LING.] To lodge; to dwell; as a dog or a fox. | 
‘* The dog kenneled in a hollow tree.” L’Estrange. 
Kén/nel, v.¢. To keep or confine in a kennel. 
Hén/nel-edal, n. See CANNEL-COAL. 
Kén/ning, xn. View; sight. [0bs.] Bacon. 
KEn/speck-le (kén/spék-l), a. Having so marked 
or singular an appearance as easily to be recognized. | 
Scot.] W. Scott. 
Ként’-bii/gle,. (Mus.) A bugle curved in form, 
and having six finger-keys or stops, by means of 
which the performer can play upon every key in 
the musical scale;—called also keyed-bugle and | 
key-bugle. Moore. 
Ként/ish Rag. (Geol.) A rough limestone of the 
cretaceous formation, found in Kent and elsewhere | 
in the south-east of England. Dana. | 


| Kén/tle (kén/tl),n. (Eng. quintal,q.v.] (Com.) A| Kérn/el, v. i. (imp. & p. p. KERNELED; p. 


hundred 
of fish. ritten also guintal.]} 
e,n. [O. Fr. cant, D. kant, edge, cor- 


ner, and the termination /edge. See CANT, and cf. | 





Piste in weight; a quintal; as, a kentle 


Keépt, imp. & p. p. of keep. See KEEP. 





KERNELLY 


KNOWLEDGE.] (Naut.) Pigs of iron for ballast 
laid on the floor of a ship. pcaek i 


<4 
wae 
kept by a'par 
; ] Gr. xépapos, tile, and 
yeagev, to write.] Suitable to be written upon; 
capable of being written upon, as a slate;—said 
especially of a certain kind of globe. ° 


Kept mistress, a concubine, or woman 
ticular individual as his paramour. 


| Ke-rii/na, n. (Mus.) A wind instrument, being a 


kind of iong trumpet, much used among the 


sians. Moore. 
pearl-gray, whit- 
ish, or greenish mineral, of a resinous luster, and 


capable of being cut like horn; horn-silver. It con- 
sists of the chloride of silver, and is yaluable as an 
ore. _ Dana. 

Hér’a-sine,a. [Gr.xépas, horn.] Resembling horn; 
horny ;_corneous. +f ek 

HKeér’a-tome,n. ([Gr.xépas, horn, and ropf, cutting, 
from réuvew, to cut.] (Surg.) An instrument for 
cutting through the cornea in operations for the 
removal of cataract. 

Hér/a-to-n¥x/is,n. [Gr. xépas, xéparos, horn, and 
vogts, papenres (Surg.) The operation of remoy- 
ing a cataract by thrusting a needle through the 
cornea of the eye, and breaking up the opaque mass; 

ene 

rb/-stone 

Hirb’-ston re n. See CURBSTONE. a 

Kér’chief (kér/chif), n. [Contracted from O. Eng. 
coverchief, O. Fr. couvrechief, couvrechef, from 
couvrir, to cover, and chief, chef, the head. 

1. A square of fine linen used by women to cover 
the head; hence, any cloth used in dress, especially 


on the head. 
He might have put on a hat, a muffler, and a i and 


s0 escape. 

2. One who wears a kerchief. 
Kér’chiefed, } a. Dressed; hooded; covered. 
Kér’chieit, . 
Kérf (14),n. [A-S. cyrf, a cutting off, from an, 

to cut, carve; D. kerf, Ger. kerbe, a notch.] The 
cut of an ax, a saw, or other instrument; the notch 
or slit made in wood by cutting or sawing. 

Kérl,n. See CARL. 

Kér’més (kér/meez), n. [Written also chermes.] 
Ar. & Per. karmas, kermes, kirmis, from Skr. 
-rimidja, engendered by a worm, from krimi, Per. 

kirm, worm, and dja, engendered, born. See Ar- 
KERMES.] The dried bodies of the females of the 
Coccus ilicis, an insect found on various species of 
oaks around the Mediterranean. They are round, 
about the size of a pea, and contain coloring matter 
analogous to carmine, and are used in dyeing. They 
were once thought to be of a vegetable nature, and 
were formerly used in medicine. Van Beneden. 

Kermes mineral, an artificial sulphuret of mercury, in 
the state of fine powder. It is of a brilliant red color, 
whence the name. 

Kérn,n. [0O. Gael. & Ir. cearn, a man.] 

1. An Irish footman or foot-soldier of the lowest 
or poorest rank. 

Now for our Irish wars ; 7 

We must supplant those rude, rough-headed kerns. Shak. 

2. Any kind of boor or low-lived person. 

We take a kern most commonly for a farmer or country 
bumpkin. : Blount. 

3. (Eng. Law.) An idle person or vagabond. 
Kérn,n. [A-S8. cweorn, cwyrn. 

1. A hand-mill consisting of two stones, one of 
which is turned by the hand. [Usually written 
quern. 

2. td. Eng. cherne, A-S. ceren, D. kern, karn, 
Dan. kierne. See CHurN.] A churn. [0b3.] 

3. (Type-founding.) That part of a type which 
hangs over the body, or shank. Adams. 

Kérn (14), v.i. [imp. & p. p. KERNED; Pp. pr. & vb. 
nN. KERNING.] [Ger. kern, kernel, grain, allied to 
korn, grain, corn, and Lat. granum, grain, seed, 
kernel. See CorRN and KERNEL.] 

1. To harden, as corn in ripening. [ Obs. 

2. To take the form of corns; to gran 3 to 
set, as fruit. [Obs.] 

3. (Type-founding.) To form with a kern. See 
KERN, n., No. 3. 

Kérn/-ba/by, n. [From kern and > de Ve3— 
called also corn-baby.] An image dressed with corn, 
and carried before reapers to their harvest-home. 

Prov. Eng. Halliwell. 

Hérn/el,n. [A-S. cyrnel, a little corn, grain, kernel, 
N. H. Ger. & D. kern, O. H. Ger. cherno, Icel. ki- 
arni, Sw. kirne, Dan. kiirne. Cf. KERN, v.7.] 

1. A little grain or corn; a single seed ofa in- 
bearing or other plant; hence, any thing included in 
a shell, husk, or integument; the edible substance 
contained in the shell of a nut; as, a kernel of corn; 
the kernel of a nut. ‘ 

He were as good crack a fusty nut with no kernel. Shak. 


2. A small mass around which other matter is con- 
creted; a nucleus; a hard concretion in the flesh; 
the central part of any thing. * 

Kern: 
els, as the seeds of B maghinrs ; 
MNérn/eled (kérn’‘eld), a. Having a kernel. 
Kérn/el-ly, a. Fullof kernels; resembling kernels. 


vb. n. KERNELING.] To harden or ripen in 
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KERNISH 


Kérn/ish, a. = kern, a boor.] 
boorish. [Obs. 

Kér’/o-don, n. [Gr. xépas, horn, and ddvis, édévrus, 
tooth.] (Zodl.] A genus of rodent quadrupeds 
found in South America. They are allied to the 
guinea-pig, but are a littlo larger, and are of an 
olive-gray color. Baird. 

Kér’/o-lite (49), 2. [Gr.xijo, xijpos, heart, and AiSos, 
stone.] (Min.) A mineral of a white or green color, 

easy feel, and vitreous or resinous luster, found 
in Silesia. It consists chiefly of hydrous silicate of | 


Clownish ; 
Milton. 


magnesia. 

Hie-rvo'nd@,n. (Gr. xépas, horn.] (Zoél.) A genus 
of infusoria found in vegetable infusions, or fresh | 
stagnant water which has contained vegetable mat- | 
ter for some time. They have the body covered | 
with hairs, those on the inferior surface being 
thicker, shorter, and curved like horns; whence the 
name. : Baird, 

Hér’o-séne, n. [From Gr. xnpés, wax, with termi- 

| nation ene, as in camphene, q. v.] A liquid hydro- 

, carbon, or oil extracted from bituminous coal, used | 

for illumination and other purposes. 

Hér’sey,n. [Scot.carsage, D. karsai, Fr. carisel, 
cariset, créseau, Sp. carisea, Ger. kersey, kirsei, 
Sw. kersing. Cf. Gael. & Ir. ceart, ceirt, rag, old 
garment.] A species of coarse, woolen cloth, usu- 
ally ribbed, woven from long wool. Simmonds. 

Kér’sey-mére,n. A thin woolen cloth, generally 
woven from the finest wool; cassimere. See CAs- 
SIMERE. 

Kér’sey-nétte, 7. A thin woolen stuff; cassinette. 

Kérve,v.t. Tocarve. [Obs.] See CARVE. 

Hérv’er,n. Acarver. [Obs.] See CARVER. 

He’/sar,n. [O.H. Ger. keisar, N. H. Ger. kaiser, 
Goth. kaisar, A-8. casere, from Lat. Cesar, Gr. 
Kaicap.] Anemperor. [Obs.] 

Kings and kesars at her feet did them prostrate. Spenser. 
Hés/itah,n. [Heb.] A Hebrew gold coin worth 
about four dollars. 
| Keés/lop, n. [A-S. cese-lib, or cyse-lib, milk curdled; 
| Ger. kis , from kéiise, cheese, and lab, rennet; 
A-S. lib, lyb, a bewitching, Goth. Zwbi, drug, O. H. 
) Ger. luppi, poison.] The stomach of a calf pre- 
, 








Keést, imp. of cast. 
Hés/trel, 2x. 
See CASTREL, 
OYSTREL, and 
CoIsTRIL. |(Or- 
nith.) A small, 
slender hawk 
(Tinnunculus & 
alandarius), of 
a reddish fawn > 
oo Peal Kestrel (Zinnunculus alandarius). 
with white and black. It feeds upon insects and 
small mammals and birds, is common all over the 
. F world, and is also called winhover, and stannel. 
Yarreil. 
= This word is often used in contempt, as of a mean | 
kind of hawk. ‘Kites and kestre/s have a resemblance | 
with hawks.” Bacon. 
Két, n. Carrion, or 
any sort of filth. 
Hétch, nr. [Fr. 
caiche,  quatche, 
Sp. & Pg. queche, 
L. Ger. & D. kits ; 
allied to Fr. caic, 
caique, cague, Sp. 
caique, It. caicco, 
N.Gr.kaiki, Turk. 
kaik, D. caag, O. 
Sw. kogg, Icel. 
kuggr,kuggi,Eng. 
et (Naut.) A 
vessel with two:- 
masts, a main an 
mizzen-mast, usu- 
ally from one hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty tons burden. 
(=~ Ketches are generally used as yachts or as bomb- 
vessels. The latter are called bomb-ketches. 


Hétch/up, nm. Asauce. See CATCHUP. 

KeEt/tle,n. [A-S. cetel, cetil, cytel, Goth. katils, D. | 
ketel, Icel. katt, ketill, Sw. kittel, Dan. kjedel, O. H. | 
Ger. kezt, kezil, N. H. Ger. kessel, Russ. kotél, from | 
Lat. catillus, diminutive of catinus, a deep vessel, | 
bowl. Cf. Gr. xorvAn, a hollow vessel.] A vessel of | 
iron, or other metal, with a wide mouth, usually 
without a cover, used for heating and boiling water 
or other liquor. 

Hét/tle-dr >. <A drum 
made of a copper vessel, usu- 
ally hemispherical, or shaped 
like _a_ kettle, covered with 
parchment. 


t= Keitle-drums were for- 
merly used, in pairs, in martial 
music for cavalry, but are now 
chiefly confined to orchestras, 
where they are also called fym- 
pant. 


“Két/tle-driim/mer, n. One who plays ona kettle- 
rum, 


ared for rennet. Grose. 
[Obs.] See Cast. 
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Két/tle-hat, n. A cap of iron worn by knights in 


the middle ages. [Obs.] Fairholt. 
Két’/tle-pins, 7. Ninepins; skittles. bps 
Shelton. 


Keuw’per (koi/per), n. [Ger.] (Geol.) The upper 
division of the Triassic formation; new red sand- 
stone. 

Kév’el, n. [Prov. Eng. kevil, kavil, cavel, cavil, 
rod, pole, a large hammer, a horse’s bit.] 

1. (Naut.) A piece of timber serving to belay 
great ropes to. Totten. 

2. (Zool.) A species of antelope, found in Africa, 
resembling the gazelle. 

Kév’el-héad, n. (Naut.) A piece of timber used 
as a kevel. 

Hex,n. [See Kecksy.] The dry stalk of the hem- 
lock, or of other plants; a dry husk or covering. 
“Though the rough kex break The starred mo- 


saic.” Tennyson. 
When the kex, or husk, is broken, he proveth a fair flyin 
butterfly. Holland, 


Hey (ke), . [O. Eng. keye, kaie, A-S, céig, ctige.] 


KICKER 
omens outlines may be formed by sawing; a compass- 

Kéy’-note, n. (Mus.) The tonic or first tone of 
the scale in which a piece or passage is written; the 
fundamental tone of the chord, to which all the 
modulations of the piece are referred ; —ealled also 
key-tone. 

Heéy’-séat, n. (Mach.) A 
rectangular groove, espe- | 
cially in a wheel and shaft, 
to receive a key, so as to pre- 
vent one part from turning 
also key-bed and key-way. 

Héy’-stone, 2. (Arch.) The 
stone on the top or middle 
of an arch or vault, which, 
being wider at the top than 
at the bottom, enters like a 
wedge, and binds the work. 

Heéy’-tone, n. (Mus.) Sce 
KEY-NOTE, 

Keéy’-way, n. 








K, key-stone. 
See KEy-SEAT. 


1. A fastener; that which fastens; asa piece of | Mha/liff (ka/lif), n. See CALIPH. 


wood in the frame of a building, or in a chain. 

2. An instrument which serves to shut or open a 
lock by being inserted into it; and made, by turning, 
to push its bolt one way or the other. 

3. Hence, an instrument which is used by being 
inserted and turned; as, a watch-key, bed-key, tun- 
ing-key, and the like. 

4, That which serves as a means to unlock a se- 
cret or mystery, or to disclose any thing difficult; a 
guide; a solution; an explanation; as, a key to a 
riddle; a key to mathematical problems. 

5. That which serves to lock up and make fast; 
as, (a.) (Arch.) A piece of wood let into another 
across the grain to prevent warping; also, a piece of 
wood used as a wedge; also, the last board of a floor 
when laid down. Gwilt. (b.) (Masonry.) The high- 
est central stone of an arch; the key-stone. Guwilt. 
(c.) (Mach.) A piece of wood or metal, often wedge- 
shaped, placed in coincident slots or mortises, to 
hold parts together; a cotter. [See Jllust. of Cot- 
ter. 

6. (Mus.) (a.) A lever of wood, or ivory, or metal, 
in an organ, piano-forte, or other like instrument, 
struck or pressed by the fingers in playing the in- 
strument. (b.) The fundamental tone of a move- 
ment to which its modulations are referred, and 
with which it commences and ends; key-note. 
** Warbling of one song, both in one key.” Shak. 

Key of a position, or country 
(Mfil.), a point the possession of 
which gives the control of that 
position or country. — Power of 
the keys (£ccl.), the authority of 
the ministry in Christian churches 
to administer the discipline of the 
church, and to grant or withhold 
its privileges ;—so called from the 
declaration of Christ to St. Peter. 
Hook. ‘‘I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 
Matt. xvi. 19. 

Key (ke), 7. [Fr. quay, quai, D. 
kaai, L. Ger. kai, kaje, Pg. caes, 
cais, a bank or wharf on the side 
of a river, O. Fr. caye, Sp. cayo, 
sand-bank, rock, or islet in the 
sea, of Celtic origin; W. cae, inclosed, an inclosure, 
cau, to shut up, to inclose; Armor. kaé, inclosure, 

uay. 
: Ty d ledge of rocks near the surface of the water; 
an island rising little above the surface, as in the 
West Indies. 

2. A bank or wharf built on the side of a river or 
harbor, for the convenience of loading and unload- 
ing ships, and securing them in their stations; a 
quay. 

Key (ke), v. t. [imp. & p. p. KEYED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
KEYING.] To fasten or secure firmly ; to fasten with 
keys or wedge-shaped pieces of wood or iron. 

Francis. 

Héy/age (45), n. Money paid for the use of a key 
or quay. 

Héy/’-béd, ». <A groove or excavation made to re- 
ceive a key for the purpose of binding the parts, as 
of a machine, tightly and firmly together; a key- 
seat. [See Jllust. of Key-seat.] 

Héy/’-board, n. (Mus.) The whole range of the 
keys of an organ or forte-piano. 

Heéy’-bii/gle,. See KENT-BUGLE. ‘ 

Héy/-edld, a. Cold as a metallic key; lifeless. 
[ Obs.] Shak. 





St. Peter’s Keys, an 
emblem of papal 
power or authority. 


| Héyed (keed), a. 1. Furnished with keys; as, a 


keyed instrument. 

2. Set to a key, as a tune. 

Keyed bugle. See KENT-BUGLE. 

Héy/-h@Gle, n. 1. A hole or aperture in a door or 
lock, for receiving a key. ee ? 

2. (Carp.) A hole or excayation in beams intend- 
ed to be joined together, to receive the key which 
fastens them. 

Key-hole limpet (Zool.), a gasteropodous mollusk of 
the genus Fissurella, so called from having in the sum- 
mit of the shell an oval fissure constricted in the middle 
so as toresemble a key-hole. Baird. — Key-hole saw, a 
narrow and slender saw, by means of which pieces with 


Kihan)/sin (kim/sin),. See KAMsIN. 

Khan (Kawn, or kin) (Synop., § 130), m. [Also kan, 
kaun.) [Tart. & Turk. para A prince; aking; 
a chief; — so called among the artars, and in coun- 
tries now or formerly governed by them. 

Mhan,n. [Written also kawn.] [Per. khan, kha- 
nah, house, tent, inn.] An Eastern inn or carayan- 
sary. 

Khan/ate (kawn’-, or kiin/-, 45), n. The dominion 
or jurisdiction of a khan. Tooke. 

Kha@’ya,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants containing but 
a single species (K. Senegalensis), found in West- 
ern Africa. It is a large, handsome tree, the wood 
being ofa fine quality, and of a color resembling 
that of mahogany. The bark is very bitter, and is 
sometimes used by the natives in cases of fever. 


¥ Baird. 
Khén/na, n. A Persian dye for hair, used in the 
baths of Constantinople. Simmonds. 


Hi/a-boo/ea Wood. An ornamental wood (called 
also Amboyna wood), from Singapore. It seems to 
be an excrescence or burr of some tree, is in color 
from an orange to a deep brown, and is full of small 
curls or knots. 

KHib/ble, n. A large bucket for raising ore out of 
mines. [Written aiso hibbal.] 

Kib/blings, 7. pl. Portions of small fish used for 
bait on the banks of Newfoundland. 

Hibe, 7. [W. cib, a vessel or cup, a shell or husk, 
citwst, chilblains, from cib and gwst, humid, moist, 
fluid.] A chap or crack in the flesh occasioned by 
cold; an ulcerated chilblain, as in the heels. 

I'm almost out at heels. 
Why then let Aibes ensue. Shak. 

HKibed (kibd), a Chapped; cracked with cold; af- 
fected with chilblains; as, hibed heels. 

Kit-bit'kd, n.; pi. 
KI-BIT/KAS. (Rus. 
kibitka, from Ar. 
kubbah, vault, tent, 
parasol.] A rude 
kind of wagon, 
without springs, 
sometimes covered 
with cloth or leath- 
er, and often used = 
by the Tartars as 
a movable habita- 
tion. 

Kib/lah, 7. See KEBLAH. 

Kib’y, a. Affected with kibes. 

He halteth often that hath a kiby heel. 





Skelton, 
Hick, v. ¢. a & p. p. KICKED (kikt); p. pr. & vb. 


nN. KICKING.] [W. cictaw, to hit with the foot, from 
cic, foot.] To strike, thrust, or hit violently with the 
foot; as, a horse kicks a servant; a man hicks a dog. 

To kick the beam, to fly up and strike the beam ;—said 
of the lighter arm of a loaded balance; hence, to be found 
wanting in weight. Milton.— To kick the bucket, to lose 
one’s life; to decease; to die. [Collog. and low.] 

t= The allusion is to the way in which a slaughtered 
pig is hung up, viz., by passing the ends of a bent piece 
of wood behind the tendons of the hind legs, and so sus- 
pending it toa hookin the beam above. This piece of 
wood is locally termed a bucket, and so, by a coarse met- 
aphor, the phrase came to signify todie. #. S. Taylor. 


Hick, v.i. 1. To practice striking with the foot or 
feet; as, a horse accustomed to hick. 

2. To thrust out the foot or feet with violence, 
either in wantonness, resistance, anger, or con- 
tempt; to manifest opposition. ‘‘I should kici;, 
being kicked.” Shak. 

3. To recoil; —said of a musket, piece of ord- 
nance, and the like. 

Hick, n. 1. A blow with the foot or feet; a striking 
or thrust of the foot. 

A kick that scarce would move a horse, 

May kill a sound divine. Cowper. 

2. The projection on the tang of a pocket-knife 
blade, which prevents the edge of the blade from 
striking the spring. [See Illust. of Pocket-knife.] 

3. The recoil of a musket or other fire-arm, when 
discharged. 


Kick’er,n. One who kicks. 
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KICKSHAW 


KYekfshaw, n. [Corrupted from Fr. quelque chose, 
something. ] 
1. Something fantastical or uncommon, or some- 
thing that has no particular name, 
Some pigeons, a joint of mutton, and any pretty little tiny 
kickshaws. Shak. 
2. A fantastical dish. 
Cressy was lost by kickshaws and soup-maigre. enton. 
Hick’shoe (kik/shoo), ». A dancer; a caperer; a 
buffoon ; — used in contempt. 
Kick’sy=-wick’sy,n. [Written also kicksy-winsie, 
or kicksy-winsey, and supposed by some to be de- 
rived from kick and wince, in allusion to the unea- 
siness of a restive horse; by others from kick and 
wink, denoting the wife as one between whom and 
her husband ficks or winks pass according to the 
humor.] A word of no definite meaning, except 
perhaps to imply restlessness, or that which is rest- 
less and uneasy;— applied contemptuously to a 
wife by Shakespeare. Nares. 
He wears his honor in a box unseen, 


That hugs his hicksy-wicksy here at home. Shak. 
Hick’sy-wick/sy, a. Restless; uncertain; as, 
kicksy-wicksy flames. Nares, 


Hid, n. [Icel. kidh, Dan. & Sw. kid, O. H. Ger. kiz, 
kizzi, N. H. Ger. kitz, kitzchen, hitzlein, probably 
not allied to Lat. h@dus, or Eng. goat, q. v.} 

1. A young goat. 

The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the Aid. Isa. Xi. 6. 

2. Hence, a child or infant. [Cant.] 

3. A fagot; a bundle of heath and furze. 

4. A small wooden tub or vessel; — applied, 
among seamen, to one in which they receive their 
food. Holloway. 

5. A glove of kid Jeather. [ Colloq.] Head. 

Kid,v.¢.ori. [imp.& p.p. KIDDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
KIDDING. | 

1. To bring forth a young goat. 

2. To make into a bundle, as fagots. Halliwell. 

Mid, v.¢. [A-8. cydhan, to make known, declare, 
show. Cf. Ger. hiimden, to make known, kunde, 
knowledge, news, notice. | 

1. To show, discover, or make known. [Obs.] 

Gower. 


2. To hoax; to gull; to deceive; to kiddy. [ Cant.] 
Hid/der,n. [Cf. O. Sw. kyta, to truck.] An en- 
grosser of corn, or one who carries corn, provisions, 
or other merchandise, about the country for sale; a 
huckster, Halliwell. 
Hid/dle,n. [L. Lat. kidellus.] A kind of wear in 
; ae for catching fish;—corruptly pronounced 
kittle. 

Kid/dow,n. [In Cornwall, kiddaw.] A web-footed 
fowl; —called also guillemot, sea-hen, and skout. 
Hid/dy, v.t. [imp. & p. p. KIDDIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
KIDDYING.] [See Kip, v.¢.] To deceive; to hoax; 

to take advantage of. [Slang.] 
Some of the swell mob... so far kiddied us as to hire a 
horse and shay, start away from London by Whitechapel, and 


...come into Epsom from the opposite direction, ... while 
we were waiting for them at the rail. Dickens. 


Hid/dy,n. A young man or boy; formerly, a low 


thief. (Slang. ] 
Mid/dy-ish, a. Frolicsome; sportive. [Slang.] 
Hid/-£6x, a. A young fox. [0Obs.] Shak. 


(=~ Sometimes interpreted as meaning a discovered 
or detected fox. 

Hid/ling,». [Diminutive of kid; Sw. also kidling.] 
A young kid. 

Hid/nap,v.t. [imp. & p. p. KIDNAPED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. KIDNAPING.] [Ger. kind, Proy. Eng. kid, 
child, and Proy. Eng. nap, to seize, to grasp. Cf. 
KNAB, KNAp, and NaB.] To steal and carry away 
or secrete, a8 a human being, man, woman, or child; 
to take by stealth or force for the purpose of carry- 
ing off, reducing to slavery, or the like. 

‘You may reason or expostulate with the parents, but never 
attempt to kidnap their children, and to make proselytes of 
them. Whately. 

Kid/nip-er, x. One who steals or forcibly carries 
away a human being; a man-stealer. 

Hid/ney, n.; pl. KiD/NEYs. [Propesly from A-S. 
quidh, cwidh, Icel. qvidr, O. H. Ger. quiti, Goth. 
qvithus, belly, womb, and Eng. nigh. See IXivE.] 

1. (Anat.) An oblong, flattened gland, situated at 
each side of the lumbar vertebrae, and surrounded 
with an abundant fatty tissue. They are two in 
number, of a reddish-brown color, and constitute 
the secretory organs of the urine. Dunglison, 

2. Habit; disposition; sort; kind. [Colloq.] 

There are in later times other decrees, made by popes of 
another kidney. Barrow. 

There are millions in the world of this man’s kidney. 
LD Estrange. 

Your poets, spendthrifts, and other fools of that kidney, pre- 
tend, forsooth, to crack their jokes on prudence; but ’tis a 
squalid vagabond glorying in his rags. Burns. 

(=~ This use of the word is probably an imitation and 
misapprehension of Shakespeare's use of it in the follow- 
ing passage :— 

* And then to be stopped in, like a strong distillation, with 
stinking clothes, that fretted in their own grease: think of 
that, a man of my kidney; think of that, that am as subject to 
heat as butter; a man of continual dissolution and thaw.” 

3ut Falstaff's meaning is,—a man whose kidneys are 
as fat as mine, a man as fat as myself; not, aman of my 
character, qualities, or humor. 


3. A waiting-servant. [Cant.] Tatler. 
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Kid/ney-béan, ». (Bot.) A sort of bean;—s«o 
named from its resemblance in shape to that of the 
kidney. Itis of the genus Phaseolus (P. vulgaris) ; 
haricot. 

Kid/ney-form, a. Having the 
Hid/ney-shaped, form or shape //’ 
of a kidney. 
Kid/ney-vétch, ». (Bot.) A plant 
of the genus Anthyllis, the heads of 
whose flowers have a silky appear- 
ance. Loudon, 

Mid/ney=-wort (-wiirt), ». (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Saxifraga. 

Hie, n. pl. (Cf. KEE.] 

HMiéf’e-kil (keef/e-kil), n. 





Kidney-shaped 
Kine. [Scot.] Leaf, y 
[Also kef- 


Jekil.) [From Per. kef’, foam, scum, and gil, clay, 
mud.]  (Min.) A species of clay;— called also 
meerschaum. See MEERSCIIAUM, 


Hiéve, n. Sce KEEVE. 

Hik/e-ku-néin/a-le, n. An American resin re- 
sembling copal, but of very much greater purity, 
transparency, and whiteness. It forms the most 
beautiful of all varnishes. Ogilvie. 

Kil/der-kin, 7. [Written also kinderkin.] [O.D. 
kindeken, kinneken, Scot. kinken, a small barrel.) 
A small barrel ; a liquid measure containing two 
firkins, or sixteen or eighteen gallons. 

Kill,v.t. [imp. & p. p. KILLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
KILLING.] [O. Eng. quellen, A-S. cwellan, cwelian, 
to kill, torment, O. H. Ger. gueljan, to torture, kill; 
N. Hl. Ger. qguiéilen, D. kwellen, to torment. See 
QUELL. ] 

1. To deprive of life, animal or vegetable, in any 
manner or by any means; to render inanimate; to 
put to death; to slay, 

Ah, kill me with thy weapon, not with words. Shak. 

2. To deaden; to quell; to calm; to still; as, in 
scamen’s language, a shower of rain Jills the wind, 

We are reconciled, and the first view shall (ill all repeti- 
tion. Shak. 

Syn.—To murder; assassinate; slay; butcher; de- 
stroy.— To KILL, MuRDER, ASSASSINATE. To kill does 
not necessarily mean any more than to deprive of life. 
A man may kill another by accident or in self-defense, 
without the imputation of guilt. To murder is to kill 
with malicious forethought and intention. To assassinate 
is to murder suddenly and by stealth. The sheriff may 
kill without murdering; the duelist mrders, but does 
not assassinate his antagonist; the assassin kil/s and 
murders in the meanest and most ignoble manner. 

The fiery young hero who had overcome the Curiatii, being 
upbraided by his sister for having slain her lover, in the height 
of his resentment Kills her. Addison, 


Murders and executions are always transacted behind the 


scenes in the French theater, Addison. 
On this vain hope, adulterers, thieves rely, 
And to this altar vile assassins fly. Jenyns. 


Hill, n. A kiln. 
See KILN. 
How much of philosophy concurred to the first Ail7 cs 
uller, 
Kill, n. [D. Xil, Icel. kyll, river, stream.] A chan- 
nel or arm of the sea; a river; a stream; as, the 
channel between Staten Island and Bergen Neck is 
the Kill van Kull, or the Aills ;— used also in com- 
position; as, Schuylkill, Catskill, &c. Bartlett. 
Hil/las,». Clay-slate;—so called among the Cor- 
nish miners. Ure. 
Hill/-eotir’te-sy, n. A discourteous person; one 
wanting in courtesy; amere boor. [Jare.] Shak. 
Hill’/-eow, 7. A butcher. [Burlesque and rare.] 


[Obs. or Prov. Eng. and U.S.) 


Hill’dee, )m. (Ornith.) A small aquatic bird al- 
Hili/deer, lied to the plover, gialites (Oxye- 


chus) vociferus, which takes the name from its cry, 
It is of a light-brown color above, the feathers being 
tipped with a brownish red, and has a black ring 
round the neck. It is found both in North and 
South America. 

KilVer, n. One who deprives of life; he or that 


which kills. 

Hillesse, ». [See Counisse.] (Arch.) (a) A 
groove; a gutter or channel, (0.) A dormer win- 
dow. 

Killick, ». A kind of anchor; a killock. 

Hil/li-ki-nick’, n. Sce KInNIKINIC. 

Hil/loek, ». Asmallanchor. [U.8.] Bartlett. 

Hil/low, 7. [Proy. Eng. kollow, the smut or grime 
on the backs of chimneys, from coal and low, a 
flame, as soot is thereby produced.] An earth of a 
blackish or deep-blue color. Woodward. 

HMilm (kil), ». [A-S. cyln, cylene, cyline, W. cyl, 
cylyn.] 

1. A large stove or oven; a fabric of brick or stone 
which may be heated for the purpose of hardening, 
burning, or drying any thing; as, a kiln for baking 
or hardening earthen vessels; a Aili for drying 
grain or meal. 

2. A pile of brick constructed for burning or 
hardening ;—called also brick-kiln. [Formerly 
written also ‘ell, and kill.) 

Kiln/-drf (kil/dri), v. ¢. (imp. & p. p. KILN-DRIED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nm. KILN-DRYING.] To dry in a kiln; 
as, to kiln-dry meal or grain. 

Hiln/-hoGle, 2, The mouth of a kiln or ee: 

hak. 

Hil/o-grim,n. [Fr. kilogramme, from Gr. xyidtor, 
thousand, and ypdauma, the twenty-fourth part of an 
ounce, See GraAm.] A French measure of weight, 
being a thousand grammes, equal to 2.67951 pounds 
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troy, or 2.20485 pounds avoirdupois (15442.42 
grains). Itis by law equal to the weight of a cubic 
decimeter of distilled water at the temperature of 
maximum density, or 39° Fahrenhcit. 

Ektlogrammee (ke/lo-grim’),n. [Fr. 
The same as KILOGRAM, q. Vv. 

Hii-16V/i-ter, or Mil/o-li/ter, n. [Fr. kilolitre, from 
Gr. yidcov, thousand, and Xirpa, a certain coin and 
weight. See LirEr.] A French measure of capa- 
city equal to a cubic meter, or a thousand liters. It 
is equivalent to 35.3166 English, or 35.8105 American, 
cubic feet, and to 220.0967 imperial gallons, or 264.14 
American gallons of 231 cubic inches. 

Eétlolitre (keo-lét/r), vn. [Fr. See supra.] The 
same as KILOLITER, q. Vv. 

Ki-l6m/e-ter, or Hil/o-mé/ter, n. [Fr. kilomé- 
tre, from Gr. yé\tov, thousand, and pétpov, measure. | 
A French measure of length, being a thousand me- 
ters. It is equal to 3280.899 English, or 3280.709 
American, fect, or .62135 of a mile. 

Eiilomeétye (ke/lo-mat/r), n. The same as Krnom- 
ETER, q. Vv. 

Hiilostére (ke/lo-star’), n. [Fr., from Gr. xédzov, 
thousand, and orepeds, solid.] A French measure 
of solidity or volume, containing one thousand cu- 
bie meters, and equivalent to 35316.6 English, or 
35310.5 American, cubic feet. 

Kilt, p. p. from kill. [ Obs.] Spenser. 

Kilt, n. [Written also kelt.] [O. Gael. & Ir. ceualt, 
clothes, kilt.] A kind of short petticoat, reaching 
from the belly to the knees, worn by men in the 
ie of Bcotland, and by children in the Low- 

ands. 

Hilt, v.é. [imp.& p.p. KILTED; p. pr. & vb. 2. KILT- 
ree To tuck up; to truss up, as the clothes. 

Scot. 
lived >a. 


See supra.] 


Having on a kilt. 

Hil/ter, n. See KELTER. 

Him/bo, a. [Written also kimbow.] [Celt. cam, 
crooked, bent, bowed, and Eng. bow, to bend, any 
thing bent. See CAm.] Crooked; arched; bent; 
as, a kimbo hand'e, Dryden. 

To set the arms a-kimbo, to set the hands on the hips, 
with the elbows projecting outward. 

Kim/nel,n, Atub. See KEMELIN. [Obs.] 

She knew not what a kimmel was. Beau. § IT, 

Kin, 2. [A-S. cyn, cynn, cynd, gecynd, kin, race, 
offspring, kind, sort; O. Sax. & &. H. Ger. kunni, 
D. kunne, Goth. kuni, Icel. kyn, Sw. kon, Dan. 
kidn, Ger. & D. kind, a child, allied to Lat. genus, 
Gr. yévos, birth, offspring, race, ydvos, child, race, 
from genere, gignere, yévety, to beget. ] 

1. Relationship, consanguinity, or affinity; kin- 
dred; near connection or alliance, as of those having 
common descent. 

2. Relatives; kindred; persons of the same race. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. Shak. 
The father, mother, and the Ain beside. Dryden. 

Of kin, allied; related by birth or marriage; of the 

same race or blood. 
The bridegroom’s doors are open wide, 
And Iam next of kin. Coleridge. 

{as™ As a termination, kin is used as a diminutive, de- 
noting small, from the sense of child; as, in mantkin, a 
little man; Tompkin, Wilkin, Pipkin. 

igre Of the same nature or kind; kindred; con- 

renial. 
e And the ear-deafening voice of the oracle, 
Xin to Jove’s thunder. Shak. 

Kin, 2. (M/us.) A Chinese instrument haying a body 
of thin wood, carved like the top of a violin, to in- 
crease the resonance, and haying five silken strings 
of different sizes. Moore. 

Ki/nate,n. [Fr. kinate. See a (Chem.) A 
salt formed by the union of kinic acid with a base; 
as, the kinate of lead, of silver, &c. Gregory. 

Hind (72), 7. [A-S.cynd. See Kinp, a.] 

1. Race; genus; generic class; especially, one 
fixed by the laws of nature; as, in man kind or hu- 
man kind. ‘So near related, or the same of kind.” 

Milton. 
She follows the law of her kind. Wordsworth. 

2. Sort; nature; style; manner; character; as, 
there are several kinds of eloquence, of style, and 
of music, many kinds of government, various kinds 
of architecture, or of painting, various kinds of 
soil, &c. 

How diversely Love doth his pageants play, 
And shows his power in variable kinds! Spenser, 

8. Natural propensity or determination peculiar 
to a race or class; native character. 

Some of you, on pure instinct of nature, 
Are led by kind to admire your fellow-creature. Dryden. 

4. Manner; way. [0Obs.] Bacon. 

A kind of, something belonging to the class of; some- 
thing like to; —said loosely or slightingly. — Zn kind, in 
produce, or some kind of commodity, as distinguished 
from the general representative of value, that is, money; 
directly, without being changed into money. 

The tax on tillage was often levied in kind upon corn. 


- Arbuthnot. 
Hind (72), a. [compar. KINDER}; superl. KINDEST. |] 
ieee cynde, gecynde, natural, harmonious. See 
<IND and KIN, 2.] 
1. Characteristic of the species; belonging to 
one’s nature; natural; native. [Obds.] 


It becometh sweeter than it should be, and loseth the hind 
taste. Flolland. 
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KINDED 


2. Having feelings befitting a common nature; 
recognizing community of race; congenial; sympa- 
thetic; especially, showing tenderness or goodness; 
disposed to do good and confer happiness; averse 


naeden, cynreden, from A-S. cynn, offspring, and 
the termination r@den, which originally signifies a 


state or condition. } 
1. Relation by birth or marriage; consanguinity ; 


KING’S-EVIL 


2. That over which a king bears rule; the terri- 
tory or country subject to a king; the dominion of 
a monarch, 

You are welcome, 


Most learned, reverend sir, into our kingdom. Shak. 
3. An extensive scientific division distinguished 
by leading or ruling characteristics; a principal 
division; a department; as, the mineral kingdom. 
“The animal and vegetable kingdoms.” Locke. 
Hing’/démed, a. Endowed with kingly authority, 

or with a kingdom; hence, proud; lofty. 

Fo Imagined worth 

Holds in his blood such swoln and hot discourse, 


That, *twixt his mental and his active parts, 
Kingdomed Achilles in commotion rages. Shak. 


Ming/fish,». The Lampris guttatus, or opah, a 


to hurting or paining; benevolent; benignant; gra-| kin. 
cious, 
Te is Kind unto the unthankful and to the evil. 
O cruel Death, to those you take more kind 
‘Than to the wretched mortals left behind. Waller. 
A fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind. Garrick. 
Syn. — Obliging ; benevolent ; benign ; beneficent ; 
bouiteous ; gracious ; propitious ; generous; indulgent; 
tender; humane; compassionate; good; lenient; clem- 
ent; mild; gentle; bland; friendly; amicable; affection- 
ate; loving. See OBLIGING. 


Hind/ed,a. Begotten. [Obs.] See Kin. Spenser. 


Like her, of equal kindred to the throne. Dryden. 

2. Relatives by blood or marriage, more properly 

the former; relations; a body of persons related to 
each other, 


Luke vi. 35. 


I think there is no man secure 
But the queen’s kindred. Shak. 
Hin/dred, a, Related; congenial; of the like na- 
ee or properties ; as, kindred souls; kindred 
skies. 
Kime, n.; pl. of cow. [Cf. Krr and K1g.] Cows. 
“ After a herd of fifty or sixty kine was slaugh- 


Kind/-heirt/ed, a, Having much kindness of na- tered.” _ Macaulay. | _ fish having splendid colors. See Oran. 
ture. on oe gra from ee apc Hing/fish-er, n. 
Kind/-heirt/ed-mess, ». Kindness of nature; Torn aitat A ape eg seh Gs Milton (Ornith.) A bird of 
ee Arbuthnot. | wine-mkt/ie a. See CINEMATIC, CINEMAT- ie entient pis 
Hin/dile, v.t. or i. [A-S. cennan, to beget.] To = = z aaa <a ; aah ne common HKuro- 
’ [ ) get.] KHi/ne-miat/ie-al,{ ICAL. pean species being 


bring forth; to produce. [Obs.] 
The poor beast had but lately kindled, and her young whelps 
were fallen into a ditch. Ponder 
Kin/dle (kin/dl),v.¢. [imp. & p. p. KINDLED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. KINDLING.| [Icel. & O. Sw. kinda, to 
kindle; W. cynnew, allied to Lat. cendére, candére, 
in accendere, incendere. See ACCEND.] 
1. To set on fire; to cause to burn with flame; to 
light; as, to kindle a fire. 
What if the breath, that kindled those grim fires, 
Awaked, should blow them into sevenfold rage, 
And plunge us in the flames? Milton. 
2. To inflame, as the passions; to exasperate; to 
rouse; to provoke; to excite to action; to heat; to 
fire; to animate; as, to kindle anger or wrath; to 
kindle resentment; to kindle the flame of love, or 
love into a flame. 
So is a contentious man to kindle strife. 


Hi/ne-mat/ies, 1. sing. See CINEMATICS, 
Note under MATHEMATICS. | 
Ki/ne-sip/a-thist, m. One versed in kinesipathy. 
Hi/ne-sip/a-thy, n, (Gr. kiweiv, to move, and ma- a gay plumage, in- = 
Sos, suffering.] (Med.) A mode of treating disease habits the borders 
by gymnastics or exercise ;— called also movement- of streams, and = 
cure, - ; Dunglison. lives on fish, which 
Himétfie, a. [See supra.] Movingor causing mo-| jt takes by darting 
tion; motory. _ down on its prey 
Hi-nét/ies, n. sing. The sameas KINEMATICS, and in the water 
CINEMATICcS. [See Note under MATHEMATICS, ] t= Under the 
KHi-né/to-seope,n. [Gr. kivnrés, moving, and oxé-| of halcyon, it was fabled 
mew, to view.] A sort of movable panorama. by the ancients to build 
[Rare.] its nest on the surface of 
Kamg, 7. [A-S. cyng, cynig, cyning, O. Sax. cuning, | the sea, and to have the 
D. koning, O. H. Ger. khuning, M. H. Ger. kiinic, | power of calming the 
kiinec, N. H. Ger. kénig, Icel. kontingr, Sw. konung, | troubled waves during 
Dan. konge, from A-8. cyn, Icel. kyn, konr, O. Sax, | tS period of incubation ; 


z n 8} 
[See | (4. ispida, and the 
common American 


A.alcyon. It has - 








Prov. xxvi. 21. 


The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more. Pope.| cunni, O. H. Ger. kunni, Goth. kuni, race, the pri- Dene the phrase *hal- 
Hin/dle (kin/dl), v.7. 1. To take fire; to begin to| mary sense being head or chief of the race. } yD CRY S nal d. 
burn with flame. 1. A chief ruler; a sovereign; one invested with | Mimg’hood, n. State 


of being a king; king- 
dom. [Obs.] Gower. 
Hing/-kill/er, 7. One 
who kills a king; a 


supreme authority over a nation, tribe, or country; 
-— usually by hereditary succession; a monarch; a 
prince; aruler. ‘‘ Ay, every inchaking.” Shak. 


When thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burned, neither shall the flame Aindle upon thee. sa. xiii. 2. 


2. To begin to be excited; to grow warm or ani- 





mated; to be roused or exasperated. Kings will be tyrants from policy, when subjects are rebels racioida Shale 
On all occasions when forbearance might be called for, the | f°™ principle. ; ee rae s "les Ht ae 
Briton kindles, and the Christian gives way. ‘aylor. The right divine of kings to govern wrong. Pope. of CBE Teme ELOYAOE 
r a i zi 2 But yonder comes the powerful King of Da DORIA Ss ” 
Kin/dler,. One who, or that which, kindles or Rejoicing in the east. Z Vagerace. King/let, n. <A little ¢ 





( 


Gigantic or Great Brown King- 
fisher (Daceto gigantea). 


sets on fire, 
Kind/less, a. Destitute of kindness; unnatural. 
[ Obs.) Shak. 
KHind/li-mess,»,. The quality of being kindly; nat- 
ural inclination; benignity; benevolence; gentle- 
ness; softness; as, kindliness of disposition, of 


king; a weak or insig- 
nificant king. 
King!li-mess, n, State 
of being kingly. 
King/ling,n. A little king; a kinglet. 
King/ly, a. [compar. KINGLIER; swperl. KINGLI- 


2. A card having the picture of a king; as, the 
king of diamonds. 

3. The chief piece in the game of chess. 

4. (pl.) The title of two books in the Old Testa- 
ment. 


Hind/ly, a. 


treatment, of words; kindliness of weather, or of a 
season. 


Kin/dling,». 1. The act of causing to burn, or of 


exciting. 

2. (pl.) The materials for causing flame, or com- 
mencing a fire. 
compar. KINDLIER; superl, KINDLI- 
EST.] eee IND, n.] 

1. Belonging to the kind or species; natural; ho- 
mogeneal; kindred. ‘* An herd of bulls whom kind- 
ly rage doth sting.” Spenser. 

Whatsoever as the Son of God he may do, it is kindly for 
Hiim as the Son of Man to save the sons of men. Andrews. 


2. Sympathetic; congenial; hence, disposed to 


Jisct) among the Romans. 


Apostolical king. See ArosTtoLicaL.— King at arms, 
an officer in England whose oftice is of great antiquity, 
and was formerly of great authority, whose business is to 
direct the heralds, preside at their chapters, and have the 
jurisdiction of armory. There are three kings at arms, 
yiz., Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy. The latter (which 
means literally north roy or north king) officiates north 
of the Trent.— King’s counsel (Eng. Law), barristers 
who have been called within the bar, and selected to be 
the king’s counsel, learned in the law. They answer in 
some measure to the advocates of the revenue (advocati 
They can not be employed 
against the crown without special license. Wharton.— 
King’s English, correct or current language of good 
speakers; pure English. [Colloq.] 


EST. ] 
1. Directed or administered by a king; monarchi- 
cal; royal. ‘ A kingly government.” Swift. 
2. Belonging to, suitable to, or becoming, a king; 
noble; august; splendid. ‘‘Kingly magnificence.” 
Sidney. “‘Kingly couch.” Shak. ‘His state is 
kingly.” Milton. 
They’ve battled best who've boldliest borne; 
The kingliest kings are crowned with thorn. G. Massey. 
Syn.—Regal; royal; monarchical; imperial; august; 
sovereign; noble; splendid. —KineLy, Recan. Aingly 
is Anglo-Saxon, and refers especially to the character of 
a king; regal is Latin, and now relates more to his office. 
The former is chiefly used of dispositions, feelings, and 


King, v.¢. To supply with a king; to make royal; 
to raise to royalty. 

Those traitorous captains of Israel who kinged themselves 

by slaying their masters and reigning in their stead. South. 

King, n. (Mus.) A Chinese musical instrument. 

It consists of sixteen stones, arranged so as to sound 


purposes which are king-like; as, kingly sentiments; 
kingly condescension; ‘‘a kingly heart tor enterprises.” 
Sidney. The latter is more applied to external state, 
pomp, &c.; as, regal state, regal title, &e. This distine- 
tion is not observed by our early writers, but is gaining 
ground. 

1 am far better born than is the king; 


do good to; benevolent; gracious; as, kindly affec- 
tions, words, acts, and the like, 


The shade by which my life was crossed, 
Which makes a desert in the mind, 
Has made me kindly with my kind. Tennyson. 


3. Favorable; mild; gentle, ‘‘In soft silence shed 


ji ” tor i i i , ; ” : peas 
the kindly shower. et On Pr ue sixteen notes: in order, hung in a frame of pees. More like aking; more kingly in my thoughts. Shak, 
(a— “‘ Nothing ethical was connoted in kindly once: it and struck with a hammer, Moore. With them comes a third, of regal port 
was simply the adjective of kind. But it is God's ordi- | Kimg/’-ap/ple, n. A kind of apple. _ A/ortimer. With faded splendor wan, who, by his gait 
nance that kind should be kindly, in our modern sense | Hing’/=-be-edm/ing, a. Suited toaking. ‘King- And fierce demeanor, seems the prince of hell. Jilton. 
. i ens : : . ; ” * a ‘ . 5 f ; 
of the word as well; and thus the word has attained this becoming graces. Shak. King’ly, adv. With an air of royalty; in aking~ 


meaning.” Trench. 
Kindly, adv. In a kind manner; naturally; con- 


King’bird, n. (Ornith.) A small bird, native to 


: c : like manner, 
North America (Tyrannus intrepidus), noted for 


genially; with good will; with a disposition to its courage and persistency in attacking larger a eon bones the rest; he, kingly, did Pa nod. Pope, 
make others happy, or to oblige; benevolently. birds, even hawks and eagles, especially when ey King y-poor, a, Extremely poor. [Obs. and 
approach its nest in breeding-time. Baird. rare. | Shak. 


Hind ly-nat/tred (-nat/yurd), a. Having a kind 
disposition. 
KHind/ness,n. [From kind, the adjective.] 
1. The quality of being kind; good will; benevo- 
lence; that temper or disposition which delights in 
contributing to the happiness of others, which is 


Hing’/-mullet, n. (Zchth.) A species of mullet 
found in the sea about Jamaica, and so called on 
account of its great beauty. 

Hing’-po6st, n. 
(Arch.) A beam in 
the frame of a roof, 


Hing/-eiir/dimal, n, A cardinal who acts the 
part of king. 

Hing/-erab, n. (Zodl.) A very large crustacean of 
the genus Limulus, having the form of a horse’s 
foot; hence often called horse-foot, and horse-shoe. 


—~ 


exercised cheerfully in gratifying their wishes, sup- 
plying their wants, or alleviating their distresses; 
benignity of nature. 


I do fear thy nature; 
It is too full of the milk of human kindness 


It has no jaws, its organs of mastication being the 

six pairs of feet so situated as to surround the 

mouth. The basal portion of these are armed with 
strong spines, which serye the purpose of teeth. 
See /llust. of Limule.] 


or any compound 
girder rising from 
the tie-beam to the 
ridge. Gwilt. 


” s 





Hing’s Bénch. 
(Law.) The highest court of common law in Eng- 
land;—so called because the king used to sit there 
in person. It consists of a chief justice and four 
puisne or junior justices, and during the reign of a 
queen is called the Queen’s Bench. Burrill. 

King’s/-eush/ion, n. A temporary seat made by 
two persons crossing their hands. [Prov. Eng.] 

Halliwell. 

Hing’s!-8/vél (-@/yl), n. A disease of the scrofu- 
lous kind, formerly supposed to be healed by the 
touch of a king, 


To catch the nearest way. Shak. 

There is no man whose kindness we may not some time 
want, or by whose malice we may not some time suffer. 

Rambler. 

2. A kind act; an act of good will; beneficence; 
as, to do a great kindness. 

Syn.—Good-will; benignity; grace ; tenderness ; 
compassion ; humanity; indulgence ; clemency; mild- 
ness; gentleness; goodness; generosity; beneficence; 
favor; affection. 

Hin/dred,n. [0. Eng. kinrede, kynrede, kunrede, 
| with d euphonically inserted, A-S. cynren, for hin- 


King’eraft, . The craft of kings; the art of gov- 
erning; royal policy. Prescott, 
King/eup, n. The buttercup. See BurrERcuP. 
Hing’/d6m, n. Lang. king and termination dom, 
q.v.; A-S. cyngdom. | 
1. The quality and attributes of a king; royal au- 
thority; sovereign power; rule; monarchy. 
Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and ay dominion 
endureth throughout all generations. 's. cxlv. 13, 


Jehoram was risen up to the kingdom of his father. 
2 Chron, xxi. 4. 


Byrd. 








My mind to me a kingdom is. 
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KINGSHIP 


King’ship, n. The state, office, or dignity of a king; 
royalty. 
Kingship is a profession which has produced both the most 
illustrious and the most zontemptible of the human race. 
Landor. 
King’s/-spéar, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus As- 
phodel. ‘i 
King/ston, (Ichth.) A shark (Aquatina an- 
Hing/’stone, gelus), having broad lateral fins, 
like a ray, whence it is also called shark-ray, angel- 
jish, &c. It is found in the North Atlantic. [Writ- 
ten also king’s-stone.] _ Yarrell. 
King’s/-yél/low, n. A pigment, the basis of which 
is orpiment or the yellow sulphuret of arsenic. 
Hing/-ta/ble, n. (Medieval Arch.) A course or 
member supposed to be the string-course, with ball 
and flower ornaments, in the hollow molding which 
is often placed under parapets. 

Hing/-triss, n. (Carp.) A truss for a roof framed 
with a king-post. , 2 
Hing/-vitlt/aire (-viilt/yur), 2. (Ornith.) A species 

of vulture, the Sarcoramphus (Cathartes) papa, 
found in Central America. Itis of great size, and, 
like the condor, soars toa great height. The naked 
skin of the head and neck is brilliantly colored, the 
cere, which is prolonged between the nostrils into a 
sort of comb, which falls on either side of the bill 
when the head is erect, being of a bright orange 
color. Baird. 
King/wood, . A wood from Brazil, called also 
violet-wood, beautifully streaked in violet tints, used 

in turning and small cabinet-work. ’ ; 
Ki/nie, a. (Fr. kinique, from kina, for quinquina. 
See QuINQUINA and CincHona.] (Chem.) Pertain- 

ing to, or derived from, cinchona; as, inc acid. 
Gregory. 


n. 


Kink, n. [D. kink, a bend or turn.] 

1. A twist of a rope or thread, occasioned by a 
spontaneous winding of the rope or thread when 
doubled; a close loop; a doubling in a cord. 

2. An unreasonable and obstinate notion; a 
crotchet; a whim, 

Hink, v.i. [imp. & p. p. KINKED (kigkt); p. pr. & 
vb. nN. KINKING.] To wind into a kink; to twist 
spontaneously. 

Hink,n. [A-S. cincung, a great laughter; O. D. 
kincken, kichen, to sigh, cough, ne A fit of cough- 
ing; a convulsive fit of laughter. [) 

Kink/ajgu’, n. (Fr. 
kinkajou, quincajou, 
carcajou, the indige- 
nous American name, 
Cf. CARCAJOU.| (Zo- 
ol.) A nocturnal car- 
nivorous mammal in 
South America, It is 
about as large as a full- 
grown cat, and has a 
prehensile tail. It is 
the Cercoleptes cawidi- 
volvulus of Illiger. 

Hink’/haust, nv. (Eng. 
kink and haust, q. v.] 
The chincough, or 
the whooping-cough. 


scot. | 


bs. or Prov. Eng. Kinkajou 
[ Obs. o re (Cercoleptes caudivolvulus). 
Hiink/’le, x. The same as KINK, q. v. 


Kin/ni-ki-nie’, n. [Indian.] A preparation for 
smoking used by the Indians of North America, 
consisting of the bark and leaves of red sumac or 
the red willow. [Sometimes spelled killikinich.] 

Bartlett. 

Ki/no, 7. [Fr. kino, gomme kino, N. Lat. gummi 
kino, supposed to be an East Indian word.] An as- 
tringent extract of a deep brownish-red color, ob- 
tained from certain tropical trees, as the Pterocar- 
pus erinaceus, Eucalyptus resinifera, and others. 
It is used in medicine, Ure. 

Ki/none, 7. The same as KINOYLE. 

Kii/noyle,n. [Eng. kinic, q.v., and Gr. t\n, mat- 
ter, principle.} (Chem.) A substance composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, occurring as a sub- 
limate in golden-yellow, needle-shaped crystals, 
and which may be obtained by the distillation of a 
kinate, as by distilling kinic with dilute sulphuric 
acid and peroxide of manganese. It is capable of 
being dissolved in water, is very volatile, and when 
in vapor has a pungent odor. 

Kins/f0lk, n, ‘Relations; kindred; persons of the 
same family. [Obs.] 

Kin/ship, x. Relationship. 

Kins/man, n.; pl. KiNS/MEN. A man of the same 
race or family; one related by blood. 

Kins/wom-an, 2.; pl. KINS/WOM-EN (-wim-en), A 
female relation. 

Hin/tal, n. See QuINTAL. 

Hint/lidge, n. (Naut.) A kind of ballast. 
KENTLEDGE. 

HULOsk’ (ki-Ssk’), n. [Turk. hiushh, kidshk, from 
Per. kftshk.] A Turkish open summer-house, sup- 
ported by pillars. 

Hii/o-tome, n. [Gr. xiwy, dividing membrane, and 
Toph, & cutting, from répvecy, to cut.] (Surg.) An 
instrument for dividing certain pseudo-membranous 
bands in the rectum and bladder. Dunglison. 

HMip,n. The skin of a young beast. 

Kip leather. See Kip-sxK1n. 


See 








TAU 

Kipe, n. [A-S. cepan, to catch, keep.] An osier 
basket used for catching fish. 

Hip/per, v.t. [imp. & p.p. KIPPERED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. KIPPERING.] ‘To cure, as fish, by means of salt 
and pepper, and by hanging up. 

Kip’/per, a. Amorous; also, lively; light-footed; 
nimble; gay. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Hip/per, 7. 1. A salmon in the state of spawning. 

2. A salmon split open, salted, and dried or 
smoked ; —a favorite dish in Scotland. 

t=" The word kipper originally denoted a salmon 
directly after the spawning season; and as fish, in this 
state, are not good for use while fresh, they were usually 
cured and hung up. Hence the word, which properly 
denoted a spawning salmon, came to be generally used 
for one that is salted and dried. 


Hip/pered-sal/mon (-sam/mun), 2. 
as KIPPER, q. Vv. 

Hip’/per-nitit, ». (Bot.) A kind of earth-nut; Du- 
nium bulbo-castanum. Dunglison. 

Hip’per-time, 7. The interval between May 3d 
and May 12th, when fishing for salmon in the 
Thames is forbidden. [/ng.] 

Hip/’-skin, n. [Compounded of kip, q. v., and 
skin.] Leather prepared from the skin of young 
cattle, intermediate between calf-skin and cow-hide. 

Kirk (18),”. [A-8. circe, cyrce, cyrece, cyrice. See 
CHURCH. | 

1. A place of worship; a church. pore 
2. The regular or established church in Scotland. 
[ Scot. ] 


Kirk session (Scots Law), a petty ecclesiastical session 


The same 


in Scotland. Wharton. 
Kivrked (ktrkt), a. [From A-S. cerran, to turn.] 
Turned upward. [0ds.] Chaucer. 
Hirk’man, 7. ; pl, KIRK/MEN, One of the church 


of Scotland. 

Kirk’yard, 7. <A churchyard. [Scot.] 

Hirsch/’was-ser (keersh/wos-ser), n. [Ger., from 
kirsche, cherry, and wasser, water.] A distilled 
liquor, obtained by fermenting the small black 
cherry. 

er ey [Corrupted from chirysom.] Christian. 

Obs. 
} Iam a true hirsome woman. Beau. & Fl. 

Hin’tle,n. [O. Eng. hirtel, A-S. cyrtel, Icel. kyr- 
till, Sw. kjortel, Dan. kiortel, kiole, hittel, Ger. 
kittel. 

a as upper garment; a gown; ashort jacket; a 
mantle. 

The form of the Airt/e underwent various alterations at dif- 
ferent times. It was worn by both sexes. The term is still re- 
tained in the provinces in the sense of an outer petticoat. 

Halhwell. 

2. A quantity of flax, about a hundred pounds. 

Hir’tled, a. Wearing a kirtle. 

Hir/wan-ite, n. [From Airwan, the mineralogist. ] 
(Min.) A native silicate of iron, lime, and alumina, 
found in basalt on the north-east coast of Ireland. 

Hish, ». A substance resembling plumbago pro- 
duced in iron-smelting furnaces. Brande, 

Hiss, v.t. [imp. & p. p. KISSED (kist); p. pr. & vb. 
N. KISSING.] [A-S. cyssan, Icel. & Sw. kyssa, Dan. 
kysse,.O. Sax. cussian, D. kussen, O. H. Ger. kussan, 
N. H. Ger. kiissen, Goth. kukjan.] 

1. To salute with the lips; to smack; to buss. 

He took 
The bride about the neck, and Avssed her lips 
With such a clamorous smack, that at the parting 


All the church echoed. Shak. 
2. To treat with fondness; to caress. 
The hearts of princes iss obedience. Shak. 


3. To touch gently, as if fondly or caressingly. 
When the sweet wind did gently Ass the trees. Shak. 
Kiss, v. 7. To salute with the lips; as, /iss and make 
friends. Shak. 
Hiss, n. [A-S. cyss, coss, Icel. koss, Sw. kyss, Dan. 
kys, O. Sax. cus, D. kus, Ger. kusz. See supra.) 

1. A salute made by touching with the lips pressed 
closely together and suddenly parting them; a 
smack; a buss. 

Dear as remembered kisses after death. 


2. A small piece of confectionery. 
KHiss/er, n. One that kisses. 
Kiss/ing-e6m/fit (-ktim‘fit), 7. 
gar-plum to sweeten the breath. 

Hiss/ing-ertist, n. (Cookery.) A protruding or 
overhanging portion of the upper crust of a loaf, 
taking this shape by touching another loaf in the 
oven, 

Ife cuts a massy fragment from the rich kissing-crust that 

hangs like a fretted cornice from the upper half of the loaf. 
W. Howitt. 
Hist, . [A-S. cist, cyst, Ger. kiste. See CHEST.] 
1. A chest. [Scot., and Obs. or Prov. Eng.]} 
2. A stated payment, or installment of rent; a 


Tennyson. 


A perfumed su- 


portion of a tax paid by the ryot or peasant. {Jn- 
dia. Simmonds. Wharton. 
Hit, 7. [D. kit, a large bottle, O. D. kittie, beaker, 


decanter. | 
1. A vessel of various kinds and uses; as, (a.) A 
wooden tub or pail; a kid; asa kit for milk; a iut 
of mackerel. (b.) A straw or rush basket, used to 
carry fish, or for other purposes. [Prov. Eng. 
Halliwell. 
2. That which contains or comprises a necessary 
outfit, as of tools, necessaries, &c., as of a workman, 
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a soldier, and the like ; hence, a whole outfit; neces- 
sary provision; and the like; in general, the whole 
ate? thing made up of separate parts or indivyid- 
uals. 

3. A small violin or fiddle, ‘* A dancing-master’s 
kit.” Grew. 

T'll have his little gut to string a vt with. Beau. § Fl. 

Prince Turveydrop then tinkled the strings of his kit with 

his fingers, and the young ladies stood up to dance. Dickens. 

Hit/-eat, a. 1. Applied to a club in London, to 
which Addison and Steele belonged; — so called 
from Christopher Cat, a pastry cook, who served 
the club with mutton pies. 

2. Designating a canvas used for portraits of a pe- 
culiar size, viz., twenty-eight or nine inches by thir- 
ty-six ; —so called because that size was adopted by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller for the portraits he painted of 
the members of the Aié-cat Club. Fairholt. 

Hit/-eat,n. A game played by boys with sticks and 
a small piece of wood called cat. See CAT. 
Then in his hand he takes a thick bat - 
With which he used to play at kit-kat. Cotton. 
Kit/-eat-rdll, n. A roller somewhat in the form of 
two cones set base to base. TTalliwell, 
Kitch/’em (58), n. [A-S. cycene, O. H. Ger. chuhhina, 
kuchina, M. H. Ger. kiichen, hiiche, N. H. Ger. kii- 
che, D. keuken, Dan, kidkken, Sw. kok, W. cegin, 
Armor. kegin, Gael. cistin, citsin, Ir. cistean, from 
Lat. coquina, equivalent to culina, a kitchen, from 
eae pertaining to cooking, from coquere, to 
cook, : 

1. A cook-room; the room of a house appropri- 
ated to cookery. 

A fat kitchen makes a lean will. Franklin. 

2. A utensil for roasting meat; as, a tin-kitchen. 

Kiteh/en, v.¢. To furnish food to; to provide re- 
freshment for; to entertain with the fare of the 
kitchen. [Obs.] Shak. 

Hitch/en-giir/den (-giir/dn), 2. A garden or piece 
of ground appropriated to the raising of vegetables 
for the table. 


Kitch/en-lee, ». Dirty soap-suds. [Obs.] “A 
brazen tub of kitchen-lee.” Ford. 
Kitch/en-miaid, n. A woman employed in the 
kitchen. Shak. 
Hitch’en-ry, 7. The utensils made use of in the 
kitchen. [Obs.] Holland. 
Hitch/’en-stiiff, n. Fat collected from pots and 
dripping-pans. Donne. 


Hitch’/en-wénch, 7. The woman who cleans the 
kitchen and utensils of cookery. 
Hitch’/en-work (kich/en-wiirk), n. Work done in 
the kitchen, as cookery, washing, &c. 
Hite, n. [A-S. cita, 
cyta, W. cud, cut.] 
1. (Ornith.) A ra- 
pacious bird of the 
hawk kind, distin- 
guishedfrom hawks 
and falcons by hay- 
ingaforked tail and 
by the length of its 
wings. The com- 
mon kite of Europe 
is Milvus ictinus ; 
that of America, Jc- 
tinia Mississippien- 
sis. It is remark- 
able for gliding 
through the air 
without rapidly or 





Kite (Jfilvus ictinus), 
frequently moving its wings ;— hence called glide. 


2. One who is rapacious. Shak. 

3. A light frame of wood covered with paper, for 
flying in the air, to amuse boys. 

4. Fictitious commercial paper designed to de- 
ceive and delude. 

5. (Ichth.) A fish of the genus Rhombus (2. vul- 
garis) ;— called also brill. 

Hite, . [Scot. /yte, A-S. quidh, cwidh, Icel. qvidr, 
O. H. Ger. quiti, Goth. qvithus. Cf. Krpney.]} 
The belly. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Hite, v. 7. [Litcrally, to fly a kite.] To raise money, 
or sustain one’s credit, by the use of mercantile pa- 
per which is fictitious; as, kiting transactions. 

Mite’-fli/er, n. One who practises the operation 
of kite-flying, or raising money by means of ficti- 
tious paper. 

Mite/-fly/ing, n. A fictitious mode of raising 
money or sustaining one’s credit, as by the use of 
paper which is merely nominal, and the like; — 
called also kiting. Thackeray. Bartlett. 

Kite/foot, n. A variety of the tobacco plant; — so 
called from its form. 

Hite’s’-foot, n. A plant. [See supra.] Ainsworth. 

Hith, ». [A-S. cydh, cydhdh, O. H. Ger. kundi, N. 
H. Ger. kunde. Cf. Kip, v.t.] Acquaintance, [ Obs.] 

And my near kith for that will sore me shend. JW. Browne. 
Kith and kin, intimate acquaintance and relationship. 


Hith/’a-ra,n. Same as CiruARA. See CITHARA,. 
Kit/ish, a. Resembling the bird called a kite; of, 
or pertaining to, the kite. Turberville. 
Hit/ling, n. [Prov. Eng., a young cat, kitten, dim. 
of kit, a kitten.] A whelp; the young of a beast. 
Obs.] B. Jonson. 
Hit/tel, v.t. See KOTrre. 
Kit/ten (kit/tn), r. [Diminutive of cat, Cf. Ger. 
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kitze, ayoung cat, and a female cat.] A young cat, 
or the young of the cat. 

Kit/ten (kit/tn), v.i. [imp.& p. p. KITTENED; p. 
pr. : vb. N. KITTENING,] ‘To bring forth young, as 
a cat, 

Kit/ti-wake, n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus La- 
rus (L. tridactylus); a species of gull, 

Kit/tle, v. t. eee citelian, D. kittelen, Icel. kitla, 
Sw. kittla, kittsla, Dan. kildre, N. H. Ger. kitzeln, 
O.H., Ger, chizilon, chuzilon ; Gael. ciogail, diogail. 
To tickle. [Obs.] [Written also kittel.] Sherwood. 

Hit’tle (kit/tl), a Easily tickled; not easily man- 
aged; troublesome. ‘Kittle cattle to shoe behind.” 


Jeol W. Scott. 
Hit/tlish,,a. [From kittle, q. v.] Ticklish; difti- 
cult to nianage. W. Scott, 


Hive,n. (See KEEvE.] A mashing vat; a keeve, 


Obs.) 
Hive, v.t. Tocover. [Vulgar.] Tuloet. 
Ki/vi-ki/vi, (x. A bird of the genus Apteryx (A. 
Ki/wi-ki/wi,$ Australis), found in New Zealand, 
bearing some resemblance in its general form to the 
eee. It is nocturnal in its habits, and is hunted 
y the natives by torch-light for the purpose of ob- 
taining its skin, which is highly prized by them for 
the dresses of their chiefs. See APTERYX. Baird, 
Kleene’-bie, n. (Zo- 
ol.) A kind of ante- 
ope of we genus Ce- 
phalopus (C. pygme@a) 
found in Sout Xtrice 
It is of very small size, 
being but one foot in 
height at the shoulder, 
and is remarkable for 
its activity, and for its 
mild and timid dispo- 
sition. Baird, 
Hlépht, ». [Gr. «dér- 
rns, thief.] A robber; a brigand. 


Kleene-boc, 


[ Very rare.]} 
De Quincey. 

Kilép/to-ma/ni-a, n. (Gr. «dérrys, thief, and pavia, 
madness.] A morbid impulse or desire to steal; 
propensity to thievishness; klopemania, 

Klick, v.i. [imp. & p. p. KLICKED (klikt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. KLICKING.] [O.D. klicken, to crackle, O. 
Fr. cliquer. See Cuick.] 

To make a small, sharp sound, as by striking 
two small objects together; to click. 
2. To pilfer by taking with a snatch. [Scot.] 
Klick, n. <A sharp noise, as by striking together 

two small objects. 

HKlick/’er, n. One who, or that which, clicks. 

Klick/’et,n. A small gate in a palisade for the pur- 
pose of sallying forth. Crabb. 

Klink/et,n. (fort.) A small gate in a palisade, 
through which sallies may be made. 

Klink’stone, n. (Min.) The same as CLINKSTONE. 

H1i-n6m/e-ter, n. The same as CLINOMETER. 

Kilip/’das,. (Zodl.) An animal of the genus Hy- 
rax (H, Capensis), found in South Africa. It is said 
to be an exceedingly quick and active little animal, 
of about the size of a rabbit, moving with incredi- 
ble swiftness in passing along shelving ledges of 
cliffs, and skipping from crag to crag. Baird. 

K10/pe-ma/ni-a,n. (Gr. «dof, theft, and pana, 
madness.]_ A morbid and irresistible impulse or de- 
sire to steal; kleptomania. 

Knab (nib), v. t. [imp. & p. p. KNABBED; Pp. pr. 
& vb.n. KNABBING.] [Written also nab.] [A modi- 
fication of knap, q.v.] 'To seize with the teeth; to 
lay hold of or apprehend. ies sae. 

Knab/ble, v. 7%. [Diminutive of knab.] To bite or 
nibble. [Obs.] 

Horses will knabble at walls, and rats gnaw iron. 

Knick (nik), n. [See infra.] 

1. A little machine; a petty contrivance; a toy. 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap. Shak. 


2. A nice trick; something which requires skill- 
ful or neat performance. 
For how should equal colors do the knack ? 
Chameleons who can paint in white and black? Pope. 
3. A readiness or dexterity in some slight opera- 
tion; habitual facility of performance; dexterity; 
adroitness. 


Browne. 


My author has a great knack at remarks. Atterbury. 
The dean was famous in his time, 
And had a kind of knack at rhyme. Swift. 


Knick (nik), v. i. [Ger. knacken,to break, Icel. 
gnaka, to crack, gnak, cracking, Dan. knage, to 
crash, crack. ] tare. ] 
1. To crack; to make a sharp, abrupt noise, 
2. To speak in an affected, mincing style. 
Hinick/er (nik/er),n, 1. A maker of knacks, toys, 
or small work. 
2. A rope-maker, or collar-maker, [Obs. or Prov. 
Eng.) Halliwell. 
3. One who buys worn-out horses for slaughter, 
and cuts them up for dog’s meat. [Hng.] 
4. One of two pieces of wood used by boys to 
strike together by moving the hand. Halliwell. 
Kniack’ish (nik/ish), a. Trickish; artful. [Obs.] 
Kmack/ish-mess (nik/ish-nes), . Artifice; trick- 
ishness. [Obs.] 
Kiniack’-kneed, a. See KNOCK-KNEED. 
Hinick’y (nik/¥), a Having a knack; cunning; 
crafty; trickish. 
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Knag (nig), n. [Prov. Ger. knagge, Sw. knagg, a 
knot in wood, Dan. knag, a hook to hang clothes on, 
a bracket; Gael. & Ir. cnag, peg, knob. 

1. A knot in wood, or a protuberant knot; a 
wart. 

2. A peg for hanging things on. 

3. A shoot of deer’s horn, 

Horns... most dangerous by reason of their sharp and 
branching knags. Holland, 

4. The rugged top of a hill. Halliwell. 

Kniag’ged (nig/ged), a. Full of knots; knaggy. 

Hinig’gi-mess (nig/gi-nes), ». The state of being 
knaggy. 

Hinag/gy (nig/g}), a. Knotty; full of knots; rough 
with knots; hence, rough in temper. 

Hnap (nap), n. [A-S. cniip, eniipp, top, knob, but- 
ton, Icel. knappr, knob, Sw. knapp, Dan. knap, but- 
ton, W., Gael., & Ir. crap, knob, button.] 

1. A protuberance; a swelling; a knob or but- 


ton. See KNos. Bacon. 
4. Rising ground; asummit. ‘ The highest part 
and knap of the same island.” Holland, 


3. A blow or slap; a snap. 

Knap (nip), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. KNAPPED (niipt); p. 
pr. & vb. n. EN BERING. [D. knappen, to chew, 
bite, crack, take hold of; Ger. knappen, to knap, 
crack. Cf. KNAB.] 

1. To bite; to bite off; to break short. [Obs.] 
He will knap the spears a-pieces with his teeth. More. 
2. To strike with a loud noise; to snap. “As 
lying a gossip as ever knapped ginger.” Shak. 
Knap a pair of tongs some depth in a vessel of water, and 
you shall hear the sound of the tongs. Bacon. 

Hinap (nip), v. 7. To make ashort, sharp sound; 
to snap. 

The people standing by heard it knap in, and the patient 
declared it by the ease she felt. Wiseman. 

Hniaip/bodt-tle (nip/bot-tl), n, (Bot.) A plant; a 
variety of poppy. 


Hinappe (nip), m. A sleep of short duration; a 
nap. [Obs. Chaucer, 
Knap/’pish (nip’pish), a. Snappish; peevish. 
[Obs.] See Snap. Barret. 


Hnap/ple (nip/pl), v. i. pe of knap; D. 
knabbelen, to gnaw, Ger. knabbern, to knab, knap- 
pern, to nibble.] To break off with an abrupt, sharp 
noise, [Obs.] 

Knaip’/py,a. Having knaps; full of protuberances 
or humps; knobby. [Obs.] TTuloet. 

Hnap/sack (nip/sik), n. ([L. Ger. Pe 
knappsack, D. knapzak, from knap- 
pen, to eat; H. Ger. schnappsack.] A 
frame of leather, or a sack for con- 
taining necessaries of food and cloth- 
ing, borne on the back by soldiers, 
travelers, &c. 

Knitp’-weed (niip/weed), n. (Bot.) A i 
plant of the genus Centawrea;—so 
called probably from knap, a button, 
See HORSE-KNOP. 

Kniir (niir), 2). 

Kniirl (niirl), ren, Dan. knort. 
Kwur, Knuru.] <A knot in wood. 

Kniirled (nitrld), @. Knotted. See GNARLED. 

Kniir’ry (niir/ry), a. Knotty. Chaucer. 

Himave (nav), ». [A-S. cnapa, or cnafa, offspring, 
boy, youth, Ger. knabe, knappe, Icel. knapi, knappi, 
knapr, Sw. knape, D. knaap; Sw. kniifvel, knave; 
originally a boy or young man, then a servant, and 
lastly a Poeubeh 

1. A boy; aman-child. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 


O murderous slumber, 
Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 
That plays thee music? Gentle nave, good-night. Shak. 


[ Obs.) 
He’s but Fortune’s knave, 
A minister of her will. Shak. 

3. A false, deceitful fellow ; a dishonest person; a 
rascal; a villain. ‘‘ A pair of crafty knaves.” Shak. 

In defiance of demonstration, /naves will continue to pros- 
elyte fools. Ames. 

4. One of a set of playing cards marked with the 
figure of a servant or soldier; a jack. 

(= “ How many serving-lads must have been unfaith- 
ful and dishonest before Anave—which meant at first no 
more than boy—acquired the meaning which it has 
now!” Trench. 

Hniav/er-y (nav/er-¥),”. 1. The quality or practice 
of aknave; dishonesty; petty villainy; fraud; trick- 
ery. 

This is flat Knavery, to take upon you another man’s ae 

Lak, 





Knapsack. 
[O.D. knorre, Ger. knorre, knor- 


See GnAR and 


2. A servant. 


2. Mischievous tricks or practices. 
Knav/ish (nav/ish),@._ 1. Likeaknave; fraudulent; 
villainous; as, a knavish fellow, or a knavish trick 
or transaction. 


2. Waggish; mischievous; roguish. [Rare.] 
Cupid is a knavish lad, 
Thus to make poor females mad. Shak. 


Kinav/ish-ly (nav/ish-l¥), adv. 
1. In a knavish manner; dishonestly; fraudu- 
lently. 

2. Waggishly; mischievously. 
Hnav/ish-ness (nav/ish-nes), 2. 
habit of knavery; dishonesty. 
Knaw (nau), v.f. The same as GNAW, q.v. [Obs.] 
Knaw’el (naw/el),n. [Ger. knauel, kniiuel, properly 


[Rare.] 
The quality or 
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a clew, ball of thread, coil; D. knawel, Dan. knavel, 
Sw. knafvel, Fr. gnavelle.} (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Scleranthus, having two species, which grow 
on sandy soils, and sometimes on barren, heathy 


wastes. Loudon, 
ee (need), v.t. [imp. & p. p. KNEADED; p. pr. 
vb, n. 


KNEADING.] [A-8. cnedan, D. k:neden 

Norw. knede, Sw. ada Icel. knodha, hnodha, 
O. H. Ger. cnetan, N. H. Ger. kneten, allied to Slay, 
one To work and press into a mass, usually 
with the hands; especially, to work into a well- 
mixed mass, as the materials of bread, cake, or 
paste; as, to knead dough. 
The cake she kneaded was the savory meat. Prior. 
Knéad/er, n. One who kneads; hence, a baker. 
Mnéad/ing-trough (-trof, 21),. A large, shal- 
low vessel, usually of wood, in which the mate- 
rials for bread or pastry are mixed and the dough 
is kneaded; a trough or tray for kneading dough 
in. Lz. viii. 3. 

Kné/bel-ite (nee/bel-it, 49),n. (Min.) A mineral of 
a gray, red, brown, or green color, and glistening 
luster, consisting chiefly of silica, protoxide of iron, 
and protoxide of manganese ; —so named after Ma- 
jor von Knebel, Dana. 

Hinéck (ntk), n. (Naut.) The twisting of a rope or 
cable. Crabb. 

Knee (nee), 2. [A-S. kned, knedw, O. Sax. enio, cneo, 
O. Fries. kni, N. H. Ger. & D. knie, O. H. Ger. 
chniu, chneo, Goth, kniu, Icel. kné, hnie, Dan. & Sw. 
kni, allied to Lat. genu, Gr. yévv, Skr. jdnu.]} 

1. (Anat.) The joint connecting the two principal 
parts of the leg; the articulation of the thigh and 
leg bones. 

2. (Mech.) A piece of timber or metal with an 
angle somewhat in the shape of the human knee 
when bent; as, in ship-building, the /nees are tim- 
bers having two branches or arms, and used to 
fone the beams of a ship with her sides or tim- 

ers. 
Hinee (nee), v. ¢. To supplicate by kneeling. [ Obs.] 
Fall down, and knee 
The way into his mercy. Shak. 
Knee/-britsh, n. 1. (Zoél.) A tuft or brush of 
hair on the knees of some species of antelope; — 
chiefly used in the plural. 

2. (Hntom.) A thick mass or collection of hairs 
on the legs of bees, by aid of which they carry the 
collected pollen to the hive or nest ;— usually in the 


plural, 
Knee’-erook/ing (nee/krook-ing), a  Obsequi- 
ous; fawning; cringing. Shak. 


Kneed (need), a, 1. Having knees; —used chiefly 
in composition; as, in-kneed, out-kneed. 

2. (Bot.) Geniculated; forming an obtuse angle 
at the joints, like the knee when a little bent; as, 
kneed grass. 

Hinee/-deep (nee/deep), a. 1. Rising to the knees; 
as, water or snow knee-deep. 

. Sunk to the knees; as, wading in water or mire 
knee-deep. 

Knee/-high (nee/hi),a. Rising or reaching upward 
to the knees; as, water knee-high. 

Knee/-hol/ly (nee/hdl-l¥), nm. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Juscus ;— called also butcher’s-broom. 

Knee/-holm (nee/hom), ». Knee-holly. 

Hinee/-joint (nee/joint), n. (Mach.) A joint con- 
sisting of two pieces butting on each other like the 
knee bent, so as to thrust with increasing power 
when pressed into a straight line;—also called a 
toggle-joint. 

Knee/-joint/ed (nee/joint/ed), a. (Bot.) Having a 
joint resembling that of the knee; geniculate ; 
kneed. 

Kneel (neel), v.i. [imp. & p. p. KNELT, Of KNEELED ; 
Dp. pr. & vb. nN. KNEELING.] [O. Eng. knelen, Dan, 
knile, A-8. cneowian, O. H. Ger. chniwwen, N. H. 
Ger. knieen.] To bend the knee; to fall on the 
knees ; — sometimes with down. 

And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge. Acts vii. 60. 

Our knees shall kneel till to the ground they grow. Shak. 

As soon as you are dressed, kneel and say the Lord’s Prayer. 

Bp. Taylor. 

Kneel/er (neel/er), 2. One who kneels or worships 
by kneeling. 

Kneel/ing-ly, adv. Ina kneeling position. 

Hnee/=-pam (nee/pin), n. (Anat.) The patella, a 
flattened round bone on the front part of the knee- 
joint. 

Kinee/’-tim/ber (nee/-), 2. 
angles in it. 

Knee/-trib/tite (nee/trib/yut), 


Timber with knees or 


n. Tribute paid by 


Knee/-wor’ship (-wir/ship), kneeling; wor- 
ship or obeisance by genuflection, 
Receive from us _ : 
Knee-tribute yet unpaid, prostration vile. Milton. 


Knéll (ntl), x. [A-S. enyll, from enyllan, cnellan, 
to sound a bell, M. H. Ger. knillen, N. H. Ger. 
knallen, to clap, crack, Ger. & Sw. knall, a clap, 
crack, loud sound, Dan. knald, Sw. gniilla, to creak, 
howl, gnéill, cracking, howling, Dan. gniille, to 
bawl.] The stroke of a bell rung at a funeral, or at 
the death of a person; a passing bell; hence, a death- 
signal. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
It is the knell of my departed hours. 


Gray, 
Young. 
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Hneli (nel), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. KNELLED; p. pr. & 
7D. 2, KNELLING.] ‘To sound as aknell; especial- 
ly, to ring at a death or funeral; hence, to sound as 
a warning or evil omen, 

Hawks are whistling; horns are knelling. W. Scott. 

Knélt (ntit), imp. & p. p. from kneel. See KNEEL. 

Knew (ni), imp. of know. 

HMnick/’er, n. [D. knikker.] A small ball of earth 
or clay, baked hard and oiled, used as a marble by 
boys in playing. [Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 

Halliwell. Bartlett. 

Knick/knikek (nik/niik), 2. A trifle or toy; a baw- 
ble; agewgaw. [Colloq.] 

HMnick/knick-er-y, 2. Knickknacks ; toys. [Rare.] 

Winife (nif), .; pl. KNIVES (nivz). [A-S. cnif, Icel. 
knifr, hnifr, Sw. knif, Dan. kniv, L. Ger. knif, 
H. Ger. knet/, D. knijf'; whence Fr. canif, a pen- 
knife. 

A i instrument usually consisting of a thin 
blade of steel, having a sharp edge for cutting, fas- 
tened to a handle, but of many different forms and 
names for different uses in household economy and 
the various trades, &c.; as, table-hnife, drawing- 
knife, putty-knife, pallet-knife, pocket-knife, pen- 
knife, chopping-knife, and others, 

. A sword or dagger. 
The coward conquest of a wretch’s knife. Shak. 

Knife’-édge (nif/%j), ». (Mech.) A piece of steel 
sharpened toan acute edge or angle, and resting on 
an horizontal surface, serving as the axis of sus- 
pension of a pendulum, scale-beam, or other piece 
required to oscillate with the least possible friction. 

Wnife’-rést (nif/rest), 2. An article of glass or 
metal used to rest the blade of a knife upon at ta- 
ble. Simmonds. 

Kinife’-tray (nif/tra), 2. A wick- 
er-basket or other receptacle for 
knives. 

Knight (nit), n. ([A-S. eniht, 

- cneoht, a boy, youth, attendant, 
military follower, D. & Ger, 
knecht; Sw. kneckt, Dan. knegt, 
kniigt, knave at cards; Gael. & 
Ir. cniocht.] 

1. A young servant or follow- 
er; a military attendant; a fol- 
lower. 

2. A young man when admit- 
ted to the privilege of bearing 
arms; hence, one of a certain 
chivalric or feudal rank; a cham- 
pion, 

Did I for this my country bring, 

To help their knight against their king? 
‘ Denham. 
? 3. (a.) One admitted, in feudal 
times, to a certain military rank, 
with special and appropriate cer- 
emonies. (b.) One on whom knighthood is con- 
ferred by the sovereign, 
entitling him to be ad- 
dressed as Sir; as, Sir 





Knight in full Ar- 
mor. (5. a.) 


John. [Eng.] 

Knights, by their oaths, 

should right poor ladies’ harms. 
Shak. 


(=F Formerly, when the 
name was not known, it was 
customary to say Sir Knight. 

4. A piece used in the 
game of chess, usually 
bearing a horse’s head. 

5. A playing-card bear- 
ing the figure of aknight; | 
the knave or jack. [Obs.] - 

Knight of the post, proper- 
ly one who gained his living 





cap-a-pie. (3. a.) 
by giving false evidence on trials, or false bail; hence, 


a sharper in general. Nares. ‘“‘A knight of the post, 
quoth he, for so I am termed; a fellow that will swear 
you any thing for twelve pence.” Nash.— Knight of the 
shire, in England, one of the representatives of a county 
in Parliament, in distinction from the representative of 
such cities or towns as are counties in themselves... Lng. 
Cyc.— Knight's fee (Eng. Feud. Law), a portion of land 
held by custom to be sufficient to support a knight so that 
he might render service as such to the king. Brande.— 
Knights of the Round Table (Early Eng. Iist.), knights 
belonging to a celebrated order instituted by King Ar- 
thur, and whose exploits and adventures form the sub- 
jects of many ballads, and much of the early romantic 
poetry of England. The members of the order are said 
to have been forty in number, and to have derived their 
name from their custom of sitting about a large, round, 

. marble table, in order to avoid all distinctions of rank. 
Brande. 

Knight (nit), v.¢. [imp. & p.p. KNIGHTED; p. pr. 
& vb, n. KNIGHTING.| To dub or create a knight, 
which is done by the king, who gives the person 
kneeling a blow with a sword, and says, Rise, 
Sir : 

A soldier, by the honor-giving hand 
Of Coeur-de-Lion knighted in the field. 

Knight/aége (nit/-), n. 
collectively. 

Knight/-bich/e-lor (nit-),. One of the lowest 
order of knights, who were expected to remain un- 
married until they had gained some renown by their 

‘ achievements. [Obs.] ; 





Shak. 
The body of knights taken 


a 
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Knight/-bin/ner-et (nit-), 2. A knight who car- 
ried a banner, who possessed fiefs to a greater 
amount than the knight-bachelor, and who was 
obliged to serve in war with a greater number of at- 
tendants. He was created by the sovereign in per- 
son on the field of battle. Brande. 

Knight-bir’o-net (nit-),”. A baronet. See BAR- 
ONET. 

Knight-ér/rant (nit-),m. A wandering knight; a 
knight who traveled in search of adventures, for 
the purpose of exhibiting military skill, prowess, 
and generosity. 

Knight-ér/rant-ry (nit-), 2. The practice of wan- 
dering in quest of adventures; the manners of wan- 
dering knights; a quixotic or romantic adventure 
or scheme. 

The aoe guardian fi. e., conscience] of a blameless heart 

Is weak, with rank Anight-errantries o’errun. Young. 

Knight/-er-rat/ie (nit-), a. Pertaining to knight- 
errantry. [ Rare.) 

Knight/-héad (nit/héd), n. (Naut.) One of two 
pieces of timber rising just within the stem, one on 
each side of the bowsprit to secure its inner end; — 
called also bollard- k 
timber. Totten. 

Knight/hood (nit/- 
hood), 2. 1. The 
character, dignity, 
or condition of a 
knight. 

If you needs must write, 
write Czesar’s praise; 
You'll gain, at least, a 

knighthood, or the bays. 
Pope. 

2. The whole body | 
of knights at a par- | 
ticular time. 

The knighthood now-a- 
days are nothing like the : 4 —= 
knighthood of old time. Conferring Knighthood. (Se 

Chapman. Knight, def. 3.) 

(= ‘‘ When the order of knighthood was conferred 
with full solemnity in the leisure of a court or city, im- 
posing preliminary ceremonies were required of the can- 
didate. He prepared himself by prayer and fasting, 
watched his arms at night in a chapel, and was then ad- 
mitted with the performance of religious rites... Anight- 
hood was conferred by the accolade, which, from the deri- 
vation of the name, should appear to have been originally 
an embrace; but afterward consisted, as it still does, ina 
blow of the flat of a sword on the back of the kneeling 








candidate.” Brande. 
Knight/less (nit/Ies), a. Unbecoming a knight, 
{ Obs.] Spenser. 


Knight/li-mess (nit/li-nes), 2. Duties of a knight. 

Hnight/ly (nit/ly), a. Pertaining to a knight; be- 
coming a knight; as, a knightly combat. 

For knightly justs, and fierce encounters fit. Spenser. 

Hehe (nit/l¥), adv. In a manner becoming a 
knight. 

Knight/-miir/shal (nit’miyr/shal), . ing. Law.) 
An officer in the household of the British king, who 
has cognizance of transgressions within the king’s 
household and verge, and of contracts made there, 
a member of the household being one of the par- 
ties. Wharton. 

Knight/-s¢rv/i¢e (nit/strv/is), n. (Lng. Feudal 
Law.) A tenure of lands held by knights on condi- 
tion of performing military service ;—the same as 
tenure in chivalry. See CHIVALRY. 

Knit (nit), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. KNIT or KNITTED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. KNITTING.] [A-S. cnytan, cnyttan, 
Icel. knyta, hnyta, Sw. knyta, Dan. knytte, L. Ger. 
kniitten, knutten.] 

1. To form into a knot, or into knots; to tie to- 
gether, as cord; to tie; to fasten by tying. 

And he saw heaven opened, and a certain vessel descend- 
ing to him, as it had been a great sheet Anit at the four cor- 
ners. Acts x. 11. 

When your head did but ache, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows. Shak. 

2. To form, as a textile fabric, by the interlooping 
of yarn or thread in a series of connected knots, by 
means of needles, either by hand or by machinery ; 
as, to knit stockings. 

3. To join; to cause to grow together. 

Nature can not knit the bones while the parts are under a 
discharge. Viseman. 

_ 4. To unite closely; to connect. 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit. 
Come, knit hands, and beat the ground, 
In a light fantastic round. 


Her office there to rear and teach, 
Becoming, as is meet and fit, 
A link among the days, to Anit 
The generations each to each. Tennyson. 
5. To draw together; to contract; as, to Anit the 
brows. 
Knit (nit), v. 7. 
making knots. 
2. To be united closely; to grow together; as, 
broken bones will in time nit and become sound. 
To knit up, to wind up; to come toaclose. “It re- 
maineth to knit up briefly with the nature and compass of 
the seas.” Holland. 
Knit (nit), 2. Union by knitting; texture. 
Knitch (nich), )”. [From knit.] Something knit 
Knitch/et, : or united together; a bundle; a 
Kniteh/it, fagot; and the like. [Obs.] 


Shak 
Slilton. 


1. To unite or weave any thing by 


i 
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When they be dried [the stems of asphodel], they ought te 

be made up into knitchits, or handfuls. ‘ Holland. 

aa (nit/ster), 2. A female who knits. [ Prov. 
Eng. 

Knit/ta-ble (nit/ta-bl), a. Capable of being knit. 

Kniit/ter (nit/ter), 2. One who knits. 

Knit/ting (nit/ting), m. 1. The work of a knitter; 
union formed by knitting; junction. 

2. The net-work formed by knitting. 
Knit/ting-nee/dle (nit/ting-né/dl), ». <A long 

needle used for knitting threads into stockings, and 
the like. 

Kuit/ting-shéath (nit/ting-), ». A small article 
to be fastened to the side, having a perforation to 
receive the end of a needle in knitting. 

Knit/tle (nit/tl), n. [Eng. knit.] 

1. A string that gathers or draws together a 
purse, 

2. (Naut.) A small line, composed of two or 
three yarns twisted together, used for various pur- 
poses, as for seizings, or hammock clews, or in 
pointing and grafting. Totten. 

Kinives, n.; pl. of knife. See KNIFE. ‘ 

Hinsb ee n. [A modification of knop, q. v.} 

iT hard protuberance ; a hard swelling or 
rising; a bunch; as, a knob in the flesh, or on a 
bone; hence, around ball at the end of any thing; 
as, the knob of a lock. 

2. A rounded hill or mountain ; as, the Pilot 
Knob. [U.8.] Bartlett, 
3. (Arch.) See Knop. 

Hundédbbed (ndbd), a Containing knobs; full of 
knobs. 

The horns of a roe deer of Greenland are pointed at the top, 
and knobbed or tuberous at the bottom. Grew. 


Hin6b’ber (ndb/ber), m. A knobbler. See Knos- 
BLER. 

Kndb/bi-ness (ndb/bi-nes), ». [From knobby.] 
The quality of having knobs, or of being full of pro- 
tuberances, 

Kndb/ bier (ndb/-), n. The hart in its second year; 
a young deer. [Written also knobber.] Halliwell. 

He has hallooed the hounds upon a velvet-headed /nob- 
bler. VY. Scott. 

Hnob/by (ndb/by), a. 1. Full of knobs or hard pro- 
tuberances. 

2. Hard; stubborn. [Obs.] 

The informers continued in a knobly kind of obstinacy, re- 
solving still to conceal the names of the authors. Howell. 

3. Abounding in rounded hills or mountains; 
hilly. [U. S.] 

Knock (nok), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. KNOCKED; p. pr. & 
vb. 1. KNOCKING.] [A-S. cnocian, cnucian, Bw. 
knacka, W. cnociaw, Gael. & Ir. knag.] 

1 1. To strike or beat with something hard or 
heavy; as, to knock with a club or with the fist; to 
knock at the door. 

For harbor at a thousand doors they knocked ; 
Not one of all the thousand but was locked. Dryden. 

2. To drive or be driven against ; to strike 
against; to clash; as, when one heavy body knocks 
against another. 

To knock up, to become fatigued; to fail of strength; to 
become wearied or worn out, as with labor; to give out. 
““The horses were beginning to knock up under the fa- 
tigue of such severe service.” De Quincey. — To knock off, 
to cease; to desist.— Zo knock under, to yield; to sub- 
mit; to acknowledge to be conquered ; an expression 
borrowed from the practice of knocking under the table, 
when conquered. 

Knock (ndk), v.t. 1. To strike; to drive against; 
as, to knock the head against a post. 

2. To strike for admittance; to rap upon, as a 
door. 

To knock down. (a.) To strike down; to fell; to pros- 
trate by a blow or by blows; as, to knock down an ox. 
(0.) (Auctions.) To assign to a bidder by a blow or knock ; 
to knock off.— Zo knock in the head, or on the head, to 
stun or kill by a blow upon the head; hence, to put an 
end to; to defeat, as a scheme or project; to frustrate; to 
foil; to quash. ee — To knock off. (a.) To force off 
by beating. (0.) (Auctions.) To assign to a bidder by a 
blow on the counter. — Zo knock out, to force out by a 
blow or by blows; as, to knock out the brains. — Zo knock 
wp. (a.) To arouse Dy knocking. (0.) To beat out; to 
fatigue till unable to do more; as, the men were entirely 
knocked up. [Collog.] ‘* The day being exceedingly hot, 
the want of food had knocked wp my followers.”’ Pe- 
therick. (c.) (Bookbinding.) To make even at the edges, 
or to shape into order, as printed sheets. 

Kn6éck (nok), 2. 1, A stroke with something thick 
or heavy. 

2. A stroke on a door, intended as a request for 
admittance; a rap. 

Kndick/down (nék/doun), 2. A blow which strikes 
a person to the ground, 

Knockdown argument, an ar- 
gument which can not be an- 
swered, and which completely 
overthrows the reasoning of the 
person against whom it is direct- 
ed. [Collog.] 

Hndck’er (ndk/er), m. One 
who, or that which, knocks; 
specifically, an instrument, or 
kind of hammer, fastened to a 
door, to be used in seeking for 
admittance, 


Shut, shut the door, good John! fatigued, I said; 
Tie up the knocker ; say I’m sick, I’m dead. 
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SEndck/ing (ndk/ing), n. <A beating; arap. 

2indck’/-kmeed (ndk/need), a. aving the legs 
bent inward so that the knees touch in walking. 
Written also knack-kneed.] 
nock/-stone (ndk/-), ». A block of stone or iron 
used for breaking things upon. Mining Journal, 

Knoll (nol), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. KNOLLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. KNOLLING.] [A-S. cnyllan, cnellan. See 
KNELL.) To ring, as a bell; to strike a knell upon; 
to express or proclaim by ringing. ‘“ His knell is 
knolled.” Shak. 


HinOll (ndl), v. i. To sound, as a bell. Shak. 


P For a departed being’s soul 
The death-hymn peals, and the hollow bells knoll. Byron. 


Knoll (nol), n. [See Knox, v. i) The ringing of 
a bell; knell; as, the curfew knoll. 
The far roll 
Of your departing voices is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless. Byron. 


Hin6ll (ndl), n. [A-S. enoll, Ger. knolle, knollen, clod, 
lump, knob, bunch, L. Ger. knulle, O. D. knolie, 
ball, bunch; Sw. kndl, Dan. knold, W. cnol.] The 
top or crown of a hill; especially, a little round hill 
or mount; a small elevation of earth. 

Knoller (ndl/er), 2. One who tolls a bell. 

Hnodp (ndp), n. A-8. cn@p, cnepp, D. knop, 
knoop, Dan. knap, knop, Sw. knapp, knopp, button, 
bud, Icel. gnép, prominence, Ger. knops, button, 
knob, knot, top. See Knap and Knos.] 

1. A knob; a tufted top; a bud; a bunch; a but- 
ton, [Obs.] 

2. (Arch.) A boss; an ornament consisting of a 
round bunch of flowers or leaves; also, the foliage 
on the capital of a pillar; —called also xnob and 
knot. Fairholt. 

Hndépped (ndpt), a. Having knops or knobs; fas- 
tened as with buttons. [Obs.] 

Hnop’/pern (ndp/pern), n. (Ger. knopper. Sec 
Kwnop.] An excrescence produced by the puncture 
of insects on the flower-cups of the oak; a kind of 
gall-nut. 

Hindp/-weed (ndp/weed), nm. The same as KNaAp- 
WEED and HORSE-KNOP. 

HnG6r (nér),n. A knot; aknar. [0Obs.] 

Hindsp (nésp), nm. The unopened bud of a leaf or 
flower ; hence, an ornament resembling such a bud. 
“« The carver of the capital, the molding, the knosp, 
or the finial.” Milman. 

Kndt (not), n. [A-S. enot, cnotta, D. knot, knoop,O.D. 
knutte, O. H. Ger. chnodo, M. H. Ger. knote, knode, 
N.H. Ger. knoten, Icel. knutr, hnutr, 

Sw. knut, knota, Dan. knude, allied < 
to Lat. nodus, for gnodus.] 6 

1. A complication ofthreads, cords, 
or ropes, formed by tying, knitting, 
or entangling, and resisting separa- 
tion or loosing; a close tie; a fasten- 
ing of cord. 

2. A bond of union; aconnection; 










atie. “ With nuptial knot.” Shak. Sy 

3. Something not easily solved; @ Sy 
an intricacy; a difliculty; a per- , Say esoyp 
plexity. 7’ : OSD 


Knots. 

a, single knot; 
b, double knot; 
c, figure of 8 
knot; d, over- 
hand knot; e, 
bowline knot. 


A man shall be perplexed with knots, and 
problems of business, and contrary affairs. 
South. 
4. A figure, the lines of which are 
interlaced or intricately interwoven, 
It fed flowers worthy of paradise, which, 
not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 
Poured forth profuse on hull, and dale, and plain, J/ilton. 
5. A cluster; a collection; a group; a band; a 
clique. ‘‘His ancient Arnot of dangerous adversa- 
ries.” Shak. 
As they sat together in small, separate knots, they oes 
+ OCO 


doctrinal and metaphysical points of’ belief. tt. 


6. A joint in the stem of a plant; a protuberance 
occasioned by the outgrowth of a branch; a hard 
place in wood where the outgrowth of a branch 
runs transverse to the general grain of the wood. 

7. (Mech.) The point where cords, ropes, &c., 
meet from different directions in funicular machines 3 
— called more properly node. 

8. (Naut.) A division of the log-line, serving to 
measure the rate of the vessel’s motion. The num- 
ber of knots which run off from the reel in half a 
minute shows the number of miles the vessel sails 
inan hour. Hence, when a ship goes eight miles 
an hour, she is said to go eight knots, [Sce Illust. 
of Log.] 

9. A nautical 
mile of 6086.7 ft. ; 
as, to sail ten 
knots an hour. 

10. (Ornith.) 
A. bird of the ge- 
nus Tringa (T. 
canutus, or T. 
grisea of Lin- 


neus), allied to ‘ f 
the snipe, found Wy 2 
in the northern (7X 


regions of Amer- 
ica and Europe, é oe 
and, when fat, The Knot ae 

constituting a delicious article of food. 
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ta The name is said to be derived from that of King 
‘Canute, this bird being a favorite article of tood with 
him. 
The knot that called was Canutus’ bird of old, 
Of that great king of Danes his name that still doth hold, 
His appetite to please that far and near was sought. Drayton. 
11. (Arch.) See Knor. 
KnSdt (not), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. KNOTTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. KNOTTING. | 
1. To complicate or tie in a knot or knots ; to 


form aknot. ‘Knotted curis.” Drayton. 

2. To unite closely. Bacon. 
3. To entangle; to perplex. 

They are catched in knotted law-like nets. Hludibras, 


Kin6t (not), v. a. 
cord or plants. 

2. To knit knots for fringe. 

3. To unite, as in sexual congress or intercourse; 
to copulate; to embrace. 

Keep it as a cistern for foul toads 
To knot and gender in. Shak. 

Hnot/-bér/ry (not/btr/r¥), n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Rubus, and its fruit. 

Hnot/-grass (ndt/gris), n. (Bot.) (a.) A weed-like 
plant of several species, of the genus Polygonum }; 
—so called from the joints of its stem; knot-weed. 
(b.) A plant of the genus Triticum (T. repens). See 
DoG-GRASS. 

( An infusion of it was once supposed to have the 
eflect of stopping the growth of an animal, and hence it 
was called, as by Shakespeare, ‘‘ hindering knotgrass.” 
‘We want a boy extremely for this function, 

Kept under for a year with milk and Anot-grass. Beau. § Fl. 

Kndt/less (ndt/les), a, Free from knots; without 
knots. 

Kndt/ted (nédt/ted), a. 1. Full of knots; having 
knots; as, the /notted oak. Dryden. 

2. Having intersecting lines or figures, ‘‘ Knotted 
adders.” W, Scott. 

3. ( Geol.) Characterized by small, detached points, 
chiefly composed of mica, less decomposable than 
the mass of the rock, and forming knots in relief on 
the weathered surface; as, knotted rocks. Percival. 

Knot/ti-mess (ndt/ti-nes), . [From knotty.] 

1. The quality of being knotty; fullness of knots. 

2. Difficulty of solution ; intricacy ; complication. 
“Knottiness of his style.” Hare. 

Kndt/ty (nodt/ty), a [compar, KNOTTIER; superl, 
KNOTTIEST. ] 

1. Full of knots; having many knots; as, knotty 
timber. 


1. To form knots or joints, as in 


2. Hard; rugged; as, a knotty head. Rowe. 
3. Difficult ; intricate ; perplexed. “A knotty 
point to which we now proceed.” Pope. 


Kndt/-weed (nét/weed), x. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Polygonum ; knot-grass. See KNOT-GRASS. 
Kinot/-wort (ndt/wirt), ». (Bot.) A small, herba- 

ceous, trailing plant, of the genus /Zlecebrum. 

Knout (nowt, ov noot), n. ([Russ. knut, Goth. 
hnut6, Fr. knout.] An instrument of punishment 
in Russia, with which stripes are inflicted on the 
bare back. 

t= The knowt consists of a handle about two feet long, 
to which is fastened a flat leather thong about twice the 
length of the handle, terminating with a large copper or 
brass ring; to this ring is affixed a strip of hide about two 
inches broad at the ring, and terminating, at the end of 
two feet, ina point. This is soaked in milk, and dried in 
the sun to make it harder; and should it fall, in striking 
the culprit, on the edge, it would cut like a penknife. At 
every sixth stroke the tail is changed. Wew Month. Mag. 

Hnout (nowt, 07 noot), v. tf To punish with the 
knout. 

Hinow (nd), v.t. [imp. KNEW; Pp. p. KNOWN; p.pr. 
& vb. nm. KNOWING.] [A-S. cndwan, O. H. Ger, 
chnahan, to know; Icel. knd, to be able, allied to 
Lat. gnoscere, noscere, Gr. yyape, Lith. zindti, Slav. 
znati, Skr.jnd. Cf. KEN and CAN.] 

1. To be aware of as true or actual; to have men- 
tal cognition of; to perceive or apprehend clearly; 
to be convinced of the truth of; to have information 
of; to be assured of. 

O that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business ere it come! Shak. 
There is a certainty in the proposition, and we know it. Dryden. 

2. To be acquainted with; to be no stranger to; 
to be more or less familiar with the person, charac- 
ter, &c., of; to possess experience of. 


He hath made him to be sin for us, who Anew no sin. 
2 Cor. v. 21. 


Not to know me argues yourselves unknown. Milton. 
3. To recognize; to distinguish. 
At nearer view he thought he new the dead, 
And called the wretched man to mind. Flatman. 


4. To take approving or friendly cognizance of; 
to acknowledge; to countenance; to approve. 

The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous. Ps. i. 6. 

5. To have sexual commerce with. 

To know how to, to understand the manner of; to have 
sufficient wisdom, instruction, or information tor; to be 
wise or enlightened enough to. //ow is sometimes omitted. 
‘Tf we fear to die,we know not to be patient.” Bp. Taylor. 
| HnOwy (nd), v.i. 1. To have knowledge; to possess 
information, instruction, or wisdom ;— often with 
of. 





Israel doth not Anow, my people doth not consider. Jsa, i. 3. 
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Tf any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself. John vii. 17. 


Knowledge forbidden? Can it be sin to know? Milton. 
2. To take cognizance of; to make examination; — 
— with of. ¢ 
Know of your youth, ... examine well your blood. Shak. 

Kunow/a-ble (nd/a-bl), a. Capable of being known; 
capable of being discovered, understood, or ascer- 
tained. 

_ Thus mind and matter, as known or knowable, are only two 
different series of phenomena or qualities. Sir W. Haniilton. 

Hnow/a-ble-ness, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing knowable. 

Know’-all (n0/al), n. One who is very learned, or 
knows every thing; hence, one who makes preten- 
sion to great knowledge; a wiscacre, Tucker, 

Know/er (nd/er), n. One who knows. 

Knowing (nd/ing), p. a. Skillful; well informed; 
intelligent; as,aknowingman. ‘The knowing and 
intelligent part of the world.” Sowth. “A know- 
ing, prudent cause.” Blackmore. 

Know/ing-ly (nd/ing-l¥), adv. With knowledge; 
intelligently; deliberately; as, he would not know- 
ingly offend. 

ARG ANG Ue (nGd/ing-nes), . The state or 
quality of being knowing or intelligent; shrewd- 
ness; skillfulness. 

KnoiwWVedge (ndl/ej, 39), n. [Eng. know and the 
termination ledge, O. Eng. knowlege, knovvleche, 
knowlecchen, knowleching. Ct. Icel. kunnleiki, no- 
tice, and Eng. kentledge. 

1. The act of knowing; clear and certain percep- 
tion of truth and duty; certain apprehension. 

Knowledge, which is the highest degree of the speculative 
faculties, consists in the perception of the truth of affirmative 
or negative propositions. Locke. 

2. That which is known; the object of an act of 
knowing; a cognition ; —chiefly used in the plural. 

There is a great difference in the delivery of the mathemat- 
ics, which are the most abstracted of knowledges. Bacon. 

Knowledges is aterm in frequent use by Bacon, and, though 
now obsolete, should be revived, as without it we are compelled 
to borrow “ cognitions” to express its import. Sir W. lamilton. 

3. That which is gained and preserved by know- 
ing; actual acquaintance gained by learning; in- 
struction; acquaintance; enlightenment; learning; 
scholarship. 

Ignorance is the curse of God; 
Knowledge, the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. Shak, 

4. That familiarity which is gained by actual ex- 
perience; practical skill; as, a /nowledge of sea- 
manship. 

5. Information; cognizance; notice; as, it has 
not come to my knowledge. 

6. Sexual intercourse ; — usually preceded by car- 
nal; as, carnal knowledge. 

KnowVedge (nidl/cj), v. t=. To acknowledge; to 
avow. [0Obs.] ‘Set forth in Christ for all sinners 
which knowledge their sins.” Tyndale. 

Knowl-t0/ni-a (n6l-t0/ni-a), n. (Bot.) A genus of 
evergreen perennial plants found at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Himowmn (non), p. p. from know. See Know. 

Know/-noth/ing (nd/noth/ing, or nd/ntith/ing), n. 
A member of a certain secret political organization 
in the United States, the chief object of which was 
the proscription of foreigners by the repeal of the 
naturalization laws and the exclusive choice of 
native Americans for oflice. The most radical of 
the party advocated also a pure American school 
system, and uncompromising opposition to Roman-: 
ism, [U. S.] Bartlett. 


fa" The party originated in 1853, and existed for two 
or three years. The members of it were called Anow- 
nothings, because, in the endeavor to preserve the secrecy 
of their movements, they were instructed to reply, ‘I 
don’t know,” to any questions asked them in reference to 

the party. 

Know/-noth/ing-ism (nd/ndth/ing-izm, or nd/- 
ntith/ing-izm), m. The doctrines or principles of 
the Know-nothings. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

Kniib (ntib), v.t. [L. Ger. knuffen, knuffeln, 

Kuntib/ble (ntib/b)), D. knoffelen, kniuffelen, Sw. 
knuffa. See Curr, v.] To beat; to strike with the 
knuckle. [Obs.] 

Kutibs (ntibz), n. pl. Waste silk formed in winding 
off the threads from a cocoon. 

| Hmtick/le (ntik/1), n. [A-8. cnucl, Dan. knokkel, D. 
knokkel, kneukel, O. Fries. knokele, knokle, L. Ger. 
kniickel, N. H. Ger. kndchel, Sw. knoge, allied to 
Ger. knochen, bone. | 

1. The joint of a finger, particularly when made 
protuberant by the closing of the fingers. 

2. The knee-joint, especially of a calf; as, a 
knuckle of veal; — formerly used of human beings. 

Thou, Nilus, wert assigned to stay her pains and travails past, 
To which, as soon as Io came with much ado, at last 
With weary knuckles on thy brim she sadly kneeled eons 
= FOLLING. 

3. The joint of a plant. [Obs.] Bacon. 

4. The joint pieces of a hinge through which the 
pin or rivet passes. 

Knitick/le (ntik’1), v.t. [imp. & p. p. KNUCKLED ; 
Dp. pr. & vb. nN. KNUCKLING.] To knock. 

To knuckle to. (a.) To submit in a contest; to yield; — 
from the old custom of striking the under side of a table 
when defeated in argument. See Knock. (b.) To apply 
one’s self vigorously. 
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Enitick/le (ntk/1), v.¢. To beat or strike with the 
knuckles, 
Hinitick/led (ntik/ld), a. Jointed. 
 Knitiek’le-joint, n. (AMach.) A 
box embracing a pin held at both 
>. ends by the forked end of a con- 
Mnwff (ntif), n. 


necting-rod. 
(Cf. GNOFF, a 
churl, an old miser.] <A lout; a 
clown. [Obs.] 
The ony knuffs, Hob, Dick, and 


ick, 
With clubs and clouted shoon, 
Shall fill up Dussendale 
With slaughtered bodies soon. Hayward. 

Knit (nfr), 7. Aknun. [Obs.] 

The stony nodules found lodged in the strata are called by 
the workmen nurs and knots. Woodward. 

Hnfirl (nfirl), x. [See KnAr and GNAR.] A knot; 
a hard substance. 

Kufirled (nfirld), a. Full of knots. 

Knarl’y (nfir/l¥), a. [compar. KNURLIER; superl. 
KNURLIEST.] (Eng. knur,q.v. Cf. GNARLY.] Full 
of knots; hard; tough; hence, capable of enduring 
or resisting much. 

Kafir’ry (nfr/ry, 34),a. Fullof knots. [0bs.] 

Ko-iWla, . (Zoél.) A tailless marsupial animal of 
the genus Phascolarctos, found in Australia. The 
female carries its young on the back of its neck. 


[Obs.] Bacon. 





Knuckle-joint. 


A, pin; B, thimble; 
C, spade-handle. 


Hiob, n. (Zo6l.) One of several different species 
KO/ba, of African antelopes of the genus Kobus. 


The name is most commonly applied to A. Singsing. 

HKO/balt, n. See COBALT, 

KO0/belL-lite (49), n. (AMin.) A blackish or gray min- 
eral, consisting chiefly of sulphur, antimony, bis- 
muth, and lead. Dana. 

KO/b6ld, or KOb/51d, n. [See GoBiin.] A kind 
of domestic spirit or elf among the Germans, cor- 
responding to the Scottish brownie and the English 
hobgoblin. 

Hoff, n. A small Dutch vessel. 

HOoh)/-ra/bi, x. [Said to be a corruption of cawlo- 
rapa.| (Bot.) A singular variety of cabbage (Bras- 
sica caulo-rapa of Bauhin; now considered to be a 
variety of Brassica campestris), 

KO/kob, n. A venomous serpent of America, 

Kol-po/da, jn. [Gr. xodAraddns, sinuous.] (Zo00l.) 

Hol-po’dés, A genus of minute infusorial ani- 
mals found in stagnant fresh water, characterized 
by having the body notched laterally, and the mouth 
situated at the bottom of the notch. Baird. 

Ho6n/ilite (49), n. (Gr. xovia, dust, and AiSos, 
stone.’ (Min.) A mineral in the form of a loose 
powder, consisting chiefly of silex, and remarkably 
fusible. Phillips. 

HoO/nite, n. (Min.) The same as CONITE. 

Hoo/doo, nn. (Zodl.) An ox-like antelope (Strepsi- 
ceros kuduw) of 
South Africa, 
having graceful 
spiral horns. 

Koord,n. (Ge- 
og.) A native 
or inhabitant of 
Koordistan or 
Kurdistan. See 
Kurp. 

Hoord/ish, a. 
(Geog.) Of, or 
pertaining to, 
Coordistan ; re- = 
sembling the 
ioords. See 
KURDISH. 

Hoo-vil/i-an,a. 
& nn. (Geog.) 
See KuRILIAN. 

KO/peck, n. [Russ. kopéika, from kopyi, a lance, 
because there was on it originally a horseman armed 
with a lance; or from Turk. kopek, dog, which was 
the stamp of a Tartaric coin.] A Russian coin of 
about the value of two thirds of a cent. 

HO/ran (89), 2. LEcy ALCORAN.] The Scriptures 
of the Mohammedans, containing the professed rey- 
elations of Mahomet, their prophet and the founder 
of their religion; the same as ALCORAN, the prefix 
of which is equivalent to The. 

Ho’ret, . A certain fish found in the East Indies. 

HO/rin, x. A species of antelope or gazelle (Gazella 
rujifrons), found in Atrica, 

Hiés, n. A Jewish measure of capacity equal to 
about four cubic inches, 


Koodoo (Strepsiceros kudu). 
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Kds/ter, n. (Jchth.) A kind of sturgeon. 

KOth, ». A shiny earthy substance, ejected from 
some South American volcanoes, 

Ko-tou’, n.&v. See Kowrow. 

Haul, n. 1. A soldier belonging to a noble corps in 
Persia. 

2. A promise or contract; — so called in the East 
Indies. 

Kou/miss, 2. [Russ. kwmys, of Mongolian origin. | 
A liquor made among the Calmucks by fermenting 
mare’s or camel’s milk, from which they obtain, by 
distillation, an intoxicating spirit. [Written also 
kumiss. | Ure. 

Hou’pho-lite (49), n. [Gr.xodgos, light, and AiSos, 
stone.] (Min.) A variety of prehnite, containing 
dust or vegetable matter, and which blackens on 
being heated before a blow-pipe. Dana. 

Kow-tow’, n. A prostration by way of salutation. 
[ China. ] 

How-tow’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. KOWTOWED; Pp. pr. 
& vb, n. KOWTOWING.] ‘lo bow to the earth; to 
perform the Chinese ceremony of prostration. 
[China.] [Written also kotou.] 

Kriial, or Kraal (kriil, or krawl), ». [D. kraal, 
village, inclosure, park, probably from the language 
of the Hottentots.] A village; a collection of huts; 
sometimes a single hut. [South Africa. ] 

0a=- Pronounced kra@/al by Smart, Clarke, and Worces- 
ter, but kral or krawl is the pronunciation of the English 
residents of Cape Colony. 

Kra/ken, ». [Probably from O. 8w. krake, O. Dan. 
krage, the trunk or stem of a tree, the branches of 
which are not entirely cut off, to which it was com- 
pared, from its clumsy form, by the Norwegian mar- 
iners who saw it first.}] A fabled sea animal of 
enormous size. 

To believe all that has been said of the sea-serpent or kra- 
ken, would be credulity; to reject the possibility of their exist- 
ence would be presumption. Goldsmith. 

Hra/’ma,n. A wooden sandal; —so called in India. 

EMra-me'ré-a, n. (Bot.) A genus of spreading shrubs 
with many stems, from one species of which (K, tri- 
andria), found in Peru, rhatany root is obtained. 

Hra-mér/ie, a (Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained 
from, the root of the plant Krameria triandria ; — 
said of a certain acid. 

Mring, 2. The fleshy part of the whale after the 
blubber has been remoyved;—so called by whale- 
fishers. [Written also kreng.] Simmonds. 

Hraw/rite (49), 2. A dull green mineral consisting 
chiefly of the hydrous phosphate of iron; dufre- 
nite. 

Kré/a-tine, . (Chem.) The same as CREATINE, 

Kre-at/i-mine, n. (Chem.) The same as CREATI- 
NINE. 

Kré/o-sote, 7. See CREOSOTE. 

Krém/lin, n. [Russ. kreml, from kremény, pebble, 
flint.] The citadel of a town or city. [Russia.] 

Qs The term is particularly applied to the ancient 
citadel of Moscow, which now contains an imperial pal- 
ace, several churches and convents, an arsenal, &c., 
which, situated on a hill, and having gilded domes and 
spires, have a magnificent appearance. It is of a trian- 
gular form, about two miles in circumference, and sur- 
rounded by a high wall. 

Krémsg, ». [Krems, or Crems, in Austria.] A white 
pigment, consisting of very pure white-lead ; —called 
als Kremnitz white and Vienna white. [Written 
also crems. | 

Kréng,n. See KRANG. 

Hreut/zer (krut/ser, or kroit/ser), m. A small Ger- 
man coin of variable value, but in all cases worth 
less than a cent. 

Kris, . A Malay dagger; the same as CREASE. 

Eirish'na,n. (Hindoo Myth.) One of the incarna- 
tions of the god Vishnu, occupying the second place 
in the Hindoo trinity. 

Kro-kid/o-lite (49), ». (Min.) The same as Cro- 
CIDOLITE, See CROCIDOLITE, 

Kyroo/’man, n.; pl. KROO/MEN. A negro of arace 
inhabiting a small section of Western Africa, who 
serve much on shipboard. 

Kryka,n. [Sw.] (Ornith.) A bird of Russia and 
Sweden, resembling a hedge-sparrow. Pennant. 

KrtiVler, ». [Written also cruller.] [O. Eng. crull, 
curled, crude, to curl; Prov. Ger. krulle, something 
curled, a curl, krull-haar, curled hair. See Curt.] 
A. curled or crisped cake boiled in fat. 

Krumm/horn, ). [Ger. krummhorn, cornet, from 

Krum/horn, crumm, crooked, and horn, 
horn.] (Jus.) An instrument of music of the cor- 
net kind, formerly in use, 
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KMry/o-lite, n. (Min.) The same as CRYOLITE. 
See CRYOLITE. 

Ksiir (zir),n. The same as CZAR, q. Vv. 

Kiu/fie, a. Of, pertaining to, or used in, ancient Ara- 
bic; —said of the characters employed in writing 
it, Which were so called from Kufa, on the Euphra- 
tes. 

Kiahn’i-d, n. (From Dr. Kuhn, of Pennsylvania, 
who carried the living plant to Linneus.] (Bot.) A 
genus of perennial herbaceous plants, having Jance- 
olate leaves, mostly alternate, and heads of cream- 
colored flowers, disposed in corymbose panicles. 

Gray. 

See Kovumiss. 


Hii/miss, or KHii’mish, n. 
(Min.) Copper-nickel., 


Kup/fer-nick/el, n, 
COPPER-NICKEL. 
Kurd (koord), n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
the Assyrian mountains, between Persia and Tur- — 

key. [Written also Koord.] 

Kurd/ish, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, the 
Kurds. [Writtenalso Koordish.] . 

Kiw/ril, n. [From the Kuriles, or Kurilian Isles.] 
(Ornith.) A bird; the black petrel. Pennant, 

Ku-ril/i-an, a. (G@eog.) Of, or pertaining to, the 
Kurile Islands, a chain of islands in the Pacific, 
extending from the southern extremity of Kam- 
schatka to Jesso. [Written also Koorilian.] 

Kuy-ril/i-am (koo-ril/-), n. (G@eog.) A native or in- 
pliant of the Kurile Islands, [Written also Koo- 
rilian. 

Mus/si-er,. (Mus.) A Turkish instrument of mu- 
sic, consisting of five strings, stretched over a skin 
covering a kind of basin. Encyc, Brit. 

Kus’/sir, n. The same as KUSSIER. 

[ Obs.] 


Hy, 7. pl. [See KEE and Kiz.] Kine. 

Hy-an’,. The same as CAYENNE, q. Vv. 

Ky/a-nite, n. [Written also canes [Ger. kyanit, 
Fr. cyanite, from Gr. xvavirns, dark-blue, ktavos, a 
dark-blue color.] (A/in.) A mineral, occurring usu- 
ally in long, thin, blade-like crystals, of a clear blue 
or bluish-white color. It is very hard and infusible, 
and consists of silica and alumina. Dana, 

Hy/’an-ize,v.t. [imp. & p. p. KYANIZED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. KYANIZING.] [From Ayan, the inventor of 
the process.] To render wood proof against decay 
by subjecting it for a time to a solution of corrosive 
sublimate, or other appropriate agents. 

Hy’a-n6l, n. (Chem.) (a.) Aniline. [Obs.] (b.) A 


See 


base obtained from coal tar. Ure, 
Kyd,v.i. [See Kip.] To know; to have under- 
standing. |[Obs.] 
Hyke, v.t¢. To look at; to behold; to see. [Obs.] 
Hyke, v.i. To look steadfastly; to gaze, [Obs.] 
This Nicholas sat ever gaping upright, 
As he had kyked on the new moon. Chaucer. 


Hy/ley, n. A boomerang; —so called by the natives 
of Australia. See BOOMERANG. 

HKyloes, n. pl. The cattle of the Hebrides. 

Kyim/nel, n. A brewer’s vessel; a tub, See Krm- 


NEL, [Obs.] 
Their purest cheat 
Thrice bolted, kneaded and subdued in paste 
In clean round kymnels, can not be so fast 
From my approaches kept but in I eat. Chapman. 

KYyr/i-€, interj. [The vocative case of the Greek 
Kdptos, Lord.] O Lord!—an invocation used at the 
beginning of all masses. 

HYyr’i-é, n. (Mus.) A certain part or movement of 
a mass;—so called from its beginning with this 
word. 

KYyr/i-o16g/ie, a. (Gr. xvptodoytkés, speaking 

Kyr/i-o-16$/ie-al, § or describing literally or prop- 
erly, from xtptos, proper, strict, literal, and \dyos, 
speech, discourse.] Serving perfectly to denote 
objects by conventional signs or alphabetical char- 
acters; as, the original Greek alphabet of sixteen 
letters was called kyriologic, because it represented 
the pure elementary sounds, 


{2 The term is also applied, as by Warburton, to 
designate those of the Egyptian hieroglyphies, in which a 
part only is written, being put conventionally for the 
whole. / 

Hythe, v. 7. 
KYTHING. | 

1. To discover; to bring into view. [seer 

2. To cause to appear; to show; to declare, 

Hy the, v.i. To show one’s self; to come into view; 
to appear. [Scot] 

It kythes bright, ... because all is dark around it. W. Scott. 


Kyx, 2. The bung of a cask; also, a Reta 
alliwell. 


[imp. & p. p. KYTHED; p. pr. & vd. no 
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iT; the twelfth letter of the English alphabet, is! La’bi-al, a. 


usually denominated a semi-vowel, or a liquid. 
Its shape is evidently borrowed from that of the 
Oriental lamed, or lomad, nearly coinciding with 


the Samaritan I has only one sound in Eng- 


lish, as in like, canal. At the end of monosyllables, 
it is often doubled, asin fall, full, tell, bell; but not 
after diphthongs and digraphs, as in foul, fool, 
prowl, growl, foal. In English words, the termina- 
ting syllable de is unaccented, the eis silent, and / 
forms a syllable by itself, as in able, eagle, pro- 
nounced abl, eegl. [See Prin. of Pron., §79.] In 
etymologies, J is interchangeable with 7, », m, d, 


a, U. 

Li. (Mus.) (a.) A syllable applied to the sixth tone 
of the seale in music for the purpose of solmization, 
(b.) The tone A ;—so called among the French and 


Italians. 
La, interj. [A-S.1@. See Lo.] Look; see; behold. 
Lab, n. [O. Eng. lab, to blab. Cf. Proy. Ger. lab- 


bern, labern, to chat, blab, labbe, lip, mouth; O. D. 
labben, labberen, to babble.] A great talker; a 
blabber. [Obs.] , Thaucer. 

Lib, v. i. [Seesupra.] To talk excessively or 
thoughtlessly ; to babble; to blab. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Liab/a-dist, n. (Zccl. Hist.) A follower of Jean de 
Labadie, a reformer of the seventeenth century. He 
held that the church should be a community of sanc- 
tified persons striving after perfection in holiness, 
but pressed his reforms with so much zeal and 
indiscretion as to render himself odious. 

Labla-rium, n. (Late Lat., Late Gr. \4Gapov, so 
called by the Emperor Constantine, from the Celt. 
lavar, word, sentence, command (sc. doué), of God, 
in commemoration of his vision of a flaming cross 
in the heavens, with the inscription, / hoc signo 
vince, or vinces.] 

1. The standard borne before the Emperor Con- 
stantine after his conversion to Christianity. It 
was a long pike, having a transverse beam, to which 
was attached a silken vail, wrought with images of 
the monarch and his children, and on the top was 
a crown of gold inclosing the mysterious mono- 
gram representing the cross, with the initial letters 
of the name of Christ. 

2. Any standard or flag. [2are.] 
Lab/da-niim, n. See LADANUM. 
Lab/e-fiie/tion, n. [See infra.] The act of labe- 

fying, or making weak; the state of being weak- 
ened; decay; ruin. 

Then collecting himself, as it were to give a heavy stroke: 


“ There is in it such a labefaction of all principles as may be 
injurious to morality.” Boswell. 


Lab/e-f¥, v.¢. [Lat. labefacere, fr. labare, to totter, 
and facere, to make.] To weaken or impair. [Qds.] 

La/bel,n. [Lat. labellum, dim. of labrum, lip, edge, 
margin, and hence tassel, shred, rag; Fr. lambeau, 
©. Fr. lambel, shred, strip, rag; W. Jdlab, strip, 
stripe, llabed, label, flap; Gael. leab, leob, slice, 
aap lip; Ger. lappen, flap, patch, rag, 
tatter. 

1. A tassel. [Obs.] Huloet. Fuller. 

2. A narrow slip of silk, paper, parchment, &c., 
affixed to any thing, denoting its contents, owner- 
ship, and the like; as, the label of a bottle, or a 
package. 

8. A ribbon of silk, a slip of paper, parchment, 
&c., attached to a diploma or legal doeument to hold 
the appended seal. 

4. Any paper annexed to a will by way of addi: 
tion, as a codicil. 

5. (Her.) A fillet with pendants 
or points, usually three. 

(= The /adel with three pendants 
is added to the family arms by an eld- 
est or only son while his father is still 
living. 

6. A brass rule with sights, for- 
merly used in connection with a cir- 
cumferentor, to take altitudes, and 
the like. 

7. (Gothic Arch.) A projecting tablet or molding 
over doorways, windows, and elsewhere ; — called 
also dripstone and hood-molding. 

Label, v. t. [imp. & p. p. LABELED, Or LABELLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N, LABELING, Or LABELLING.] To affix 
a label to. 

KLa-bitutam,n. (Lat. dim. of labiwm, lip.] (Bot.) 
The front segment of a flower, especially of those 
of the Orchis family. 

La/bent, a. [Lat. labens, p. pr. of labi, to slide, 
glide.] Sliding; gliding. [Rare.] 

La'be-o,n. (Jchth.) A genus of fishes having very 
thick and fleshy lips, found in Egypt and India. 





Label. (/e7.) 
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[L. Lat. labialis, from Lat. labiwm, 
lip; Fr, & Sp. labial, It. labiale.} 

1. Pertaining or belonging to the lips; as, labial 
veins. 

2. (Pron.) Formed by the lips; uttered princi- 
pally with the lips; —said of certain letters, as b, 
m, and p. 

La’bi-al, n. (Pron.) A letter or character repre- 
senting an articulation or sound formed or uttered 
chiefly with the lips, as b, p, w. 

La/bi-al-ly, adv, In a labial manner; 
by the lips. 

La/bi-ate, a. [N. L. labiatus, from fe 

La/bi-a/ted, Lat. labiwm, lip; Fr. 
labié.| (Bot.) Having the limb of a tu- 
bular corolla or calyx divided into two 
unequal parts, one projecting over the 
other like the lips of a mouth, as in the 
mints. Gray. Re 

La/bile, a [Lat. labilis, apt to slip, Labiate Co- 
from abi, to slide, slip.] Liable to err, Tella. Bot.) 
fall, or apostatize. [Obs.] Cheyne. 

La/bi-o-dént/al, a, (Lat. dabiwm, lip, and dens, 
tooth.j (Pron.) Formed or pronounced by the 
co-operation of the lips and teeth, as fand v. 

La'bi-ttm, n. ([Lat.) <A lip; especially, (a.) 
(Entom.) The organ of insects which covers the 
mouth from beneath, and represents the under lip. 
(b.) (Conch.) The inner lip of a shell, or that one 
nearest the axis. Brande, 

Lib/lab, n. (Bot.) A genus of twining leguminous 
plants found in the tropics. 

La/bor, 7. [Lat., Pr., & Sp. labor, It. lavore, lavoro, 
Fr. labeur.] [Written also labour.] 

1. Physical toil or bodily exertion, especially 
when fatiguing, irksome, or unavoidable, in distince- 
tion from sportive exercise; hard, muscular effort 
directed to some useful end, as agriculture, manu- 
factures, and the like; servile toil; exertion, 

God hath set 
Labor and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive. Milton. 

2. Intellectual exertion; mental effort; as, the 
labor of compiling a history. 

3. That which requires hard work for its accom- 
plishment; that which demands effort. 

Being a labor of so great difficulty, the exact performance 
thereof we may rather wish than look for. Hooker. 

4. Travail; the pangs and efforts of childbirth. 

The queen’s in labor, and ’tis feared 
Will with the labor end. Shak. 

5. A measure of land in Mexico, equivalent to an 
area of 177 acres. Simmonds, 

Syn.— Work; toil; drudgery; task; exertion; pains- 
taking. 

La/bor, v.i. [imp. & p.p. LABORED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LABORING. ] [Lat.laborare.] [Written also labour.] 

1. To exert muscular strength; to act or move 
with painful effort, particularly in servile occupa- 
tions; to work; to toil. 

Adam, well may we labor still to dress 
This garden. Milton. 

2. To exert one’s powers of mind in the prosecu- 
tion of any design; to strive; to take pains. 

3. To be oppressed with difficulties ; to move 
slowly or with opposition, or as if under a burden; 
— often with wnder, and formerly with of. ‘ The 
stone that labors up the hill.”” Glanville. ‘‘ The pre- 
tensions he set up to cure the disorder under which 
he labored.” W. Scott. 

Come unto me, all ye that /abor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. Matt. xi. 28. 

4. To be in travail; to suffer the pangs of child- 
birth. 

5. (Naut.) To move irregularly with little prog- 
ress; to pitch and roll heavily, as a ship in a turbu- 
lent sea. 

La/bor, v. t. [Fr. labowrer, O. Fr. laborer, Pr. la- 
borar, Sp. labrar, laborear, Pg. lavrar, It. lavorare, 
Lat. laborare. See supra.) 

_ 1. To work at; to till; hence, to attain by labor; 
to foster or cultivate by toil. 

The most excellent lands are lying fallow, or only labored 
by children. Tooke. 

Labor that first palm of noble minds, 
A manjy scorn of terror from the tomb. Young. 

2. To form or fabricate with toil, exertion, or 
care; as, to labor arms for Troy. Dryden. 

3. To finish or prosecute with effort; to urge; as, 
to labor a point or argument. 

4. To beat; to belabor. [are.] 

Laboring force (Mech.), the power applied to ma- 
chinery, &c.,in distinction from the power actually trans- 
mitted to the point of effect, the difference being made by 
the expenditure of part of the laboring force in over- 
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coming friction, &c., before it becomes a working force. — 
Laboring oar, the oar which requires the most strength 
or exertion, or on which most depends. 

Lab/o-rant, n. [Lat. laborans, p. pr. of laborare, 
to labor.] A chemist. [Obs.] Boyle. 

Lab/o-ra-to-ry (50), ”. [L. Lat. laboratoriwm, from 
Lat. laborare, to labor; It. & Sp. laboratorio, Fr. 
laboratoire.| [Formerly written also elaboratory. | 

1. A place where operations and experiments in 
chemistry, pharmacy, pyrotechny, &c., are per- 
formed; the work-room of a chemist. 

2. A place where any thing is prepared for use; 
as, the stomach is called the grand laboratory of the 
human body; the liver, the laboratory of the bile. 

La/bored, a. Bearing marks of constraint in exe- 
cution;— opposed to easy or free; as, a labored 
style. 

Lia/bor-er, n. One who labors in a toilsome occu- 
pation; a man who does work that requires little 
skill, as distinguished from an artisan ;— sometimes 
called a laboring man. [Written also Leb) 

La-b3d/ri-otis (89), a. [Lat. laboriosus, from labor, 
labor; Fr. laborieux, Pr. laborios, It., Sp., & Pg. 
laborioso.] 

1. Requiring or employing labor, perseverance, 
or sacrifices; toilsome; tiresome, 

Dost thou love watchings, abstinence, or toil, 
Laborious virtues all? Learn these from Cato. Addison. 

2. Devoted to labor; diligent; industrious; as, a 
laborious mechanic, 

Laborious labor (Med.), labor or delivery that is un- 
usually difficult and painful. 


La-b0/ri-otis-ly, adv. With labor, toil, or diffi- 
culty. 

Daboeronencsn; n. 1. The quality of being la- 
borious, or attended with toil; toilsomeness; difft- 
culty. 

2. Diligence; assiduity. 

La’/bor-less, a. Not laborious; easily done. 

La/bor-saiv/ing, a. Saving labor; adapted to su- 

ersede or diminish the labor of men, 

Li/bor-séme, a. 1. Made with great labor and 
diligence. foe “ Laborsome petition.” Shak. 

2. (Naut.) Likely or inclined to roll or pitch, as 
a ship in a heavy sea. 

La’brda,n. (Pr. labia, lavra, Fr. lévre, Sp. labio, 
It. labbro, pl. labbra, labbri, labbia, Lat. labrum, 
labium, labia, lip.| A lip. [Obs.] Shak. 

Lib/ra-dor-ite, n. (Min.) Labrador spar, a beauti- 
ful variety of opalescent feldspar, from Labrador. 

Lab/ra-dor Téa. (Bot.) A plant of two species 
of the genus Ledum (L. palustre and L. latifolia), 
possessing narcotic properties, used for a drink, and 
to render beer heady. 

La/brax, n. (Gr. \aBpat, a ravenous sca-fish.| 
(Ichth.) A genus of fishes allied to the perch; the 
bass. See BASS. 

La-brose’ (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. labrosus, from 
labrum, lip.) Having thick lips. 

EL@/brum,n. [{Lat.] 1. A lip or edge, as of a basin 
or dish. 

2. (Entom.) An organ in insects covering the 
upper part of the mouth, and corresponding to the 
upper lip. 

3. (Conch.) The outer lip of a shell, or that one 
furthest from the axis. 

La/brus, n. (Jchth.) A genus of fishes, several 
species of which are characterized by an elegant 
and regular oval form and beautiful colors; the 
wrasse. 

La-bftv/num, 7. [Lat.] (Bot.) A tree of the ge- 
nus Cytisus, a native of the Alps, and much culti- 
vated as an ornamental tree, 

Lib/y-rinth, n. [Gr. \aBipiwSoc, Lat. labyrinthus, 
It. labirinto, laberinto, Sp. laberinto, Fr. laby- 
rinthe.]} 

1. An edifice or place full of intricacies, or formed 
with winding passages, which render it difficult to 
tind the way from the interior to the entrance; as, 
the Egyptian and the Cretan labyrinths. 

2. Any intricate or involved inclosure; especial- 
ly, an ornamental maze or inclosure in a park or 
garden, 

3. Any object or arrangement of an intricate or 
involved form. 


The serpent... fast sleeping soon he found, 
In labyrinth of many a round self-rolled. Milton. 


4. An inextricable or bewildering difficulty. 

5. (Anat.) That part of the internal ear behind 
the cavity of the tympanum or drum. 

6. (Metal.) A series of canals through which 
stream of water is transmitted for suspending, cal 
rying off, and depositing at different distances, the 
ground ore of a metal. ; Ure. 
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Syn.—Maze; confusion ; intricacy ; windings. — 
LABYRINTH, Maze. A labyrinth, among the ancients, 
was a building constructed with a multitude of winding 

passages, so that a person could hardly avoid being lost. 

Hence, figuratively, the word denotes any thing extreme- 
ly intricate; as, the /abyrinth of the human heart. daze 
denotes the perplexity and confusion in which the mind 
is thrown by unexpected or inexplicable events; as, a 
qnaze of thought. 


My soul is on her qourays do not now 
Divert or lead her back, to lose herself 
T th’ maze and winding labyrinths o’ th’ world. Denham. 


The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled with mazes, and perplexed with error; 
Our understanding searches them in vain. 


Lib/y-rinth/al, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a 
labyrinth. 

Lab/y-rinth/i-an, a. 
plexed. _, 

Lib/y-rinth/ie, a. (Lat. labyrinthicus, Fr. 

Lib/y-rinth/ie-al,§ labyrinthique, Sp. laberiniti- 
co. See supra.] Like a labyrinth. ; 

Lib/y-rinth/i-f6rm, a, [Fr.labyrinthiforme, from 
Lat. labyrinthus, labyrinth, and forma, form.] Havy- 
ing the form of a labyrinth; intricate. 

Lib/y-rinth/ine, a. Pertaining to, or like, a laby- 
rinth. 

Lib/y-rinth/o-din, n. [Gr. aPipwSos, laby- 
rinth, and ddovs, tooth.] (aleon.) A genus of ex- 
tinct reptiles of a large size, so named from the laby- 
rinthine texture of its tooth. They unite the form, 
and many of the characteristics, of the batrachians 
or frogs, with the scaly body of the saurian. Owen. 

Lib/y-vinth/o-dint, n. [Gr. \aBipivSos, laby- 
rinth, and ddovs, tooth.] One of the family of rep- 
tiles to which the labyrinthodon belongs. 

Line, n. (Ger. & Sw. lack, D. & Dan. lah, Fr. laque, 
Pr. & Sp. laca, It. & N. Lat. lacca, from Per, lak, 
Skr. la@ksch@ and rdkschd, from randj, to dye.] A 
resinous substance produced mainly upon the ban- 
yan tree, by the Coccus lacca, a scale-shaped in- 
sect, the female of which fixes itself on the bark, 
and exudes from the margin of the body this resinous 
substance. 

{2 Stick-lac is the substance in its natural state, in- 
crusting small twigs. When broken off, and boiled in 
alkaline water, the residuum is called seed-lac. When 
melted, and reduced to a thin crust, itis called shell-lac, 
Lac is a principal ingredient in sealing-wax and lacquers, 

Lae, n. (Pr. lak, Hind. lak, lakh, laksh, Skr. laksha, 
mark, sign, a hundred thousand.}| One hundred 
thousand; as, a lac ofrupees. [Written also lack.] 
[Hast Indies. | 

Line/gie (Lik/sik), a. [Fr. laccique.] (Chem.) Per- 
taining to lac, or produced from it; as, daccic acid. 

Mae/eime (1kk/sin),n. ([Fr. laccine.] _(Chem.) A 
substance obtained from sheil-lac, It is brittle, 
yellow, translucent, and soluble in caustic potash 
and in sulphurie acid. 

Lage, n. [O. Eng. las, Fr. lacs, dim. lacet, O. Fr. 
laz, Pr. latz, laz, lac, Sp. & Pg. lazo, It. laccio, 
from Lat. laqwews, noose, snare. | 

1. That which binds or holds, especially by being 
interwoven; a string or cord, often plaited or other- 
wise ornamented. 

2. A snare or gin, especially one made of inter- 
woven cords; anet. [Obs.] Pairfax. 

3. A fabric of fine threads of linen, silk, or cot- 
ton, interwoven in a net, and often ornamented 
with figures; a delicate tissue of thread ; — worn as 
an ornament by ladies. 

Our English dames are much given to the wearing of costly 


Addison. 


Winding; intricate; per- 


laces. Lacon 
4. Spirits added to coffee or other beverage. 
[Cant.] [Obs.] Addison. 


imp. & p. p. LACED (last); p. pr. & vb. 


1. To fasten with a lace or string. ‘‘ When Jen- 
ny’s stays are newly laced.” Prior. 
2. To adorn or deck with lace; as, cloth laced 
with silver. Shak. 
3. To interweave or embellish with variegations 
or stripes. 
Look, love: what envious streaks 


Lage, v. t. 
nN. LACING. 


Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east! Shak. 
4. To beat; to lash; to make stripes on. “VU 
lace your coat for ye.” DP istrange. 


5. To add spirits to coffee or other beverage. 
[ Cant.] LPs. 

Lage, v.i. To have a lace; to be fastened or tied 
with a lace or string. 

Li¢e/-biirk, n. (Bot.) A shrub in the West Indies 
(the Lagetto lintearia) ; —so called from the lace-like 
texture of its inner bark. 

Lit¢e’-boot, n. A boot which laces up at the side 
or in front. 

Liced (list), p.a. Fastened or set off by a lace or 
laces; furnished with lace. 

Laced coffee, coffee with spirits in it. Addison.— Laced 
mutton (set off with laces), a prostitute. [Obs.] Shak. 


Lage/man, n.; pl. LACE/MEN. A man who deals 
in lace. Addison. 

Li¢’er-a-ble, a. [Fr. lacérable, Sp. lacerable, It. 
lacerabile, Lat. lacerabilis. See infra.| Capable 
of being lacerated or torn. 

Lig¢/er-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p, LACERATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. LACERATING.] [Lat. lacerare, laceratum, 
from lacer, mangled, lacerated; It. lacerare, Sp. 
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lacerar, Fr. lacérer.] To tear; to rend; to sepa- 
rate by violence or tearing; as, to lacerate the flesh ; 
hence, to wound; to injure or afflict; as, to dacer- 
ate the heart. 
Lig¢/er-ate, p.a. (Lat, laceratus, p. p. of lace- 
Liie/er-ai/ted, rare. | 
1. Rent; torn; mangled. 
2. (Bot.) Having the edge variously cut into ir- 
regular segments; as, a lacerated leaf. 
Li¢/er-H/tion, n. [Fr. lucération, Sp. laceracion, 
It. lacerazione, Lat. laceratio.} 
1. The act of tearing or rending. 
2. The breach made by rending. 
Lig/er-a/tive, a. [It. lacerativo.] 
lacerate; as, lacerattive humors. 
La-gér’ta, n. ([Lat. lacerta, lizard, and lacertws, 
muscle, and also lizard. ] 
1. (Zo6l.) A genus of lizards. 
2. (Astron.) A northern constellation; the Lizard. 
3. A muscle. tobe: Chaucer. 


Tending to 


4. Afathom. [ Obs. Doomsday Book. 
La-gér/ti-am (-shi-an), 7. [See infra.] (Zodl.) One 
of a group of air-breathing or scaly reptiles, having a 
round, elongated body, four strong feet with hooked 
claws, a long tail, a wide mouth, a prehensile, forked 
tongue, and eyes furnished with a membranous ex- 
pansion resembling a third eyelid. The common 
lizard is an example. Baird. 
La-¢ér’ti-an, a. [Fr. lacertien. See LAcER- 
Laser tian, | TA.] Pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, a lacertian, or lizard. 

La-cér/ti-loid,)a. [See LAcERTA.] 

La-¢éxr’tine, lizard. 

Lace’-winged (60), a. Having wings like lace. 

Lage’=-wom/an, 7. ; pl. LACE’-WOM/EN (-wim/en). 
A woman who makes or sells lace. 

Lache, bs (O. & Norm. Fr. lachesse, from Fr. 

La¢h/es, lache, lax, indolent, Pr. lax, lasc, Sp. 
& Pg. laxo, It. Jasco, from Lat. laxus, loose, lax.] 
(Law.) Neglect; negligence; remissness; neglect to 
do a thing at the proper time. 

Lach/’eg-mess, n. Carelessness; neglect. 

Laich’ry-ma-ble, a. [Fr. lacrymable, Sp. lacri- 
mable, lagrimable, It. lagrimabile, Lat. lacrimabilis, 
from lacrima, lacryma, or lachryma,atear.] Lam- 
entable, [ Obs.] Morley. 

oe ae See LACHRYMATORY. 

Lieh/ry-mal (lik/ri-mal), a [Fr. lacrymal, 8p. 
lacrimal, lagrimal, It. lagrimale.] 

1. Generating or secreting tears; as, the lachrymal 
gland. 

2. Pertaining to, or conveying, tears; as, the lach- 
rymal duct. 

Lach’vy-ma-ry,a. Containing tears. Addison. 

Lich/ry-mia/tion,n. [Lat. lacrymatio, from lacry- 
mare, to shed tears, fr. lacryma, tear; Pr. lacrimacio 
Sp. lacrimacion, It. lacrimazione, lagrimazione.| 
The act of shedding tears. 

Laieh’ry-ma-to-ry, n. [L. Lat. lacrymatorium, 
from lacryma, a tear; Fr. lacrymatoire, Sp. lacri- 
matorto, It. lacrimatorio, lagrimatorio.] (Antiq.) 
A vessel found in sepulchers of the ancients, in 
which it has been supposed the tears of a deceased 
person’s friends were collected and preserved with 
the ashes and urn; —called also lachrymal or lac- 
rymal. 

Lach/ry-mose’, a. [Lat. lacrymosus, from lacryma, 
atear; It. & Sp. lacrimoso, lagrimoso, Pr. lacrimos.]} 
Generating or shedding tears. 

Laeh/’/ry-mose/ly, adv. Inalachrymose manner. 

La/¢ing, n. 1. A fastening with a string or cord 
through eyelet-holes. 

2. A cord used in drawing tight or fastening. 

La-gin/i-A, n. [See infra.] (Lot.) (a.) One of the 
narrow, jagged, irregular pieces or divisions which 
form a sort of fringe on the borders of the petals of 
some flowers; also, the edge or fringe formed by 
these divisions. (b.) A narrow, slender portion of 
the edge of a monophyllous calyx. 

La-¢cin/i-ate, a. (Lat. lacinia, the lappet or flap 

La-¢cin’i-a/ted, of a garment, allied to Gr. \axis, 
rent, rag, tatter. | 

1. Adorned with fringes. 
2. (Bot.) Cut jaggedly into deep, narrow lobes; 
slashed. Gray. 

Lack, v. t. [imp. & p. p. LACKED (likt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. LACKING.] [O. Sw. dacka, to fail, lack, O. D. 
laecken, to decrease, fail, O. Fries. lackia, lakia, to 
blame, O. Eng. lake, blame, fault, Scot. laik:, fail- 
ure, lack, lak, to reproach, depreciate, Dan. lak, 
fault, want, lakke, to decline or wear away, O. H, 
Ger. lahan, to reproach. } 

1. To be destitute of; not to have or possess; to 
want. 

If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God. James i. 5. 

2. To regard as wanting; to slight; to blame. 

Obs. and rare.) Chaucer. 

Lack, v.i. 1. To be in want. 

The young lions do Jack, and suffer hunger. Ps. xxxiv. 10. 
2. To be wanting. 


Peradventure there shall lack five of the fifty righteous. 
Gen, xviii. 28. 


Lack, ». Want; destitution; need; failure. 
Let his lack of years be no impediment. 


Lack, m. See Lac. 
Lack-a-day’, interj. 


Like the 


n. 


Shak. 


[Abbreviated from alack-a- 





LACTEAL 


day, q. v.] Alas;—an expression of sorrow or 
regret. 

Lick/a-dai’si-eal, )a. Affectedly pensive; senti- 

Liaick/a-dai/sy, mental, 

Lack’/brain, n. One who wants brains, or is de- 
ficient in understanding. Shak. 

Lack’er, n. See LACQUER. 

Lack/ey (lak/}), n.; pl. LACK/EYs. [Fr. laquais, 
O. Fr. laquet, Sp. & Pg. lacayo, It. lacché, Ger. 
lackei, from O. Ger. liéicken, Goth. laikan, to run, 
ump. 

: 1. An attending servant; a footman. “Like a 
Christian footboy, or a gentleman’s lackey.” Shak. 

2. A kind of caterpillar having a party-colored 
covering. 

Lach/’ey,v.t¢. To attend as a lackey; to wait upon. 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her. Dilton. 
Lack/’fey,v. i. [imp. & p. p. LACKEYED; p. pr. & 

vb. nN. LACKEYING.] To act as footboy; to pay ser- 
vile attendance. 

Oft have I servants seen on horses ride, 

The free and noble lackey by their side. Sandys. 
Lack/’=lin/en, a. Wanting shirts. Shak. 
Lick’-liis/ter, n. A want of luster; that which 

wants brightness. 

Lack’-lis/ter, a. Wanting luster or brightness. 
“‘Tack-luster eye.” WW. Scott. 

Lack’-liis/tre, n. & a, The same as LACK-LUS~ 
TER. 

La-edn/ie, a. [Lat. Laconicus, from Laconia, the 
country of the Lacedemonians or Spartans( Lacones) ; 
Gr. Aaxwvtkés, Fr. laconique, It. & Sp. laconico. | 

1. Pertaining to Lacedemonia, or to the Lacones, 
its inhabitants. 

2. Expressing much in few words, after the man- 
ner of the Spartans; brief; concise. 

3. Resembling the Lacones in sternness or se- 
verity; hence, cruel; severe; painful. [Obs.] 


Syn.—Short; brief; concise; succinct; sententious; 
pointed; pithy. —Laconic, ConcisE. The term laconic 
is derived from the Zacones, or Spartans, who affected to 
give short, pithy answers. JZaconic, then, implies few 
words. Concise implies only the necessary words. A 
work may be a long one, and yet the language be concise ; 
a reply can not be long, and yet laconic. Laconic carries 
with it the idea of incivility or affectation; conciseness is 
liable to no such imputation, but may sometimes lead to 
obscurity through a want of more filling out. “I grow 
laconic even beyond laconicism.”’ Pope. ‘The concise 
style, which expresseth not enough, but leaves somewhat 
to be understood.” 8. Jonson. 


La-edn/ie,n. 1. A concise, sententious method of 
speaking; laconism. 

2. A concise phrase or expression; something 
expressed in a brief, sententious manner, 

La-eén/ie-al, a. The same as LACONIC. 

La-eén/ie-al-ly, adv. Inalaconic manner; briefly; 
concisely; as, a sentiment laconically expressed. 

La-edn/i-cigm, n. See LACONISM. Pope. 

La-edn/ies, n. sing. A book of Pausanias, which 
treats of Lacedemonia, 

Lae’o-nism, n. [Lat. Laconismus, Gr. Aakwvicpos, 
from Aaxwyifetv, to imitate Lacedemonian manners, 
to speak laconically; Fr. daconisme, It. & Sp. laco- 
nismo. | 

1. A concise manner of expression; laconic style. 
2. An instance of laconic style or expression; a 
brief, sententious phrase; a laconicism, 

Liie/o-nize, v. i. tame & p.p. LACONIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. LACONIZING.] To imitate the manner of 
the Lacedemonians; to speak in a concise, senten- 
tious manner. 

Lae/quer (lak/er), n. [Written also lacker. See 
Lac.] A yellowish varnish, consisting of a solu- 
tion of shell-lac in alcohol, colored by gamboge, 
saffron, and the like. It is used chiefly for varnish- 
ing brass and some other metals, in order to give 
them a golden color and preserve their luster. 

Gwilt. 

Lae/quer (lik/er), v.t. [imp. & p. p. LACQUERED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n, LACQUERING.| To smear over with 
lacquer, for the purpose of improving color or pre- 
serving from tarnishing and decay; to varnish. 

Lae’quer-ing,n. 1. The act of putting on lacquer, 

2. The covering of lacquer or varnish thus put on. 

HLie'réi-mo'so,a. [It. See LACHRYMOSE.] (JMus.) 
Plaintive ;—a direction to the performer, implying 
that the movement to which it is prefixed is to be 
performed in a mournful, pathetic style. Moore. 

Lae/tage, n. [Fr. laitage, O. Fr. lactage, from Fr. 
lait, Lat. lac, lactis, milk.] The produce of animals 
yielding milk; milk and that which is made from it. 

Lae/tant,a. [Lat. lactans, p. pr. of lactare, to suck, 
give suck, from lac, lactis, milk.] Suckling; giving 
suck. [Obs.] 

Lie/ta-réne, n. [Lat. Jac, milk.] A preparation 
of curds from milk, used by ealico-printers. 

Liie/ta-ry,a. [Lat. lacturius, from lac, lactis, milk ; 
Fr. lactaire, Sp. lactario.] Milky; full of white 
juice like milk. [ Obs.] Browne. 

Lae’ta-ry, n. [See supra.] A dairy-house. 

Lie/tate, n. [N. Lat. lactatum, from lactare, to 
contain milk, to suckle; Fr. lactate. See LACTANT,] 
(Chem.) A salt formed by the union of lactic acid, 
or acid of qnilk, with a base, 

Laec-ta/tion, n, The act of giving suck, or the time 
of suckling. 


Lae/te-al, a. [See LAcTEous.] 
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LACTEAL 


1. Pertaining to, or re- 
sembling, milk; milky. 

2. (Anat.) Conveying 
a? as, a lacteal ves- 
sel. 


Lie’te-al, n. (Anat.) An 
absorbent vessel of the 
mesentery, for conveying 
chyle from the intestines 
to the thoracic duct; a 
chyliferous vessel. 

Lite’te-al-ly, adv. Milk- 
ily; in the manner of 
milk, 

Lae/te-an, a. [Lat. lac- 
teus, Sp. lacteo, It. latteo, 
Fr. lacté, Lat. lac, lactis, 
milk. ] a, 

1. Milky; resembling, 
or consisting of, milk. 

2. Lacteal; conveying 
chyle. 

Lie’te-otis, a. 1. Milky; resembling milk. 

2. Lacteal; conveying chyle; as, alacteous vessel. 
Live/te-otis-ly, adv. In a lacteous or milky manner, 
Lae-tés’/¢gen¢e, n. [Fr. lactescence.] 

1. Tendency to milk; milkiness or milky color. 

2. (Bot.) The tiquor which flows abundantly from 
a plant, when wounded, commonly white, but some- 
times yellow or red. 

Lae-tés/cent, a. [Lat. lactescens, p. pr. of lactes- 
cere, to turn to milk, verb inchoative from lactere, 
to be milky, from lac, lactis, milk; Fr. lactescent.] 

1. Producing milk or white juice, like the milk- 
weed. 

2. Abounding with a thick, colored juice. 

Live/tie, a. (Lat. lac, lactis, milk; Fr. lactique, It. 
lattico.] (Chem.) Pertaining to milk, or procured 
from sour milk or whey; as, lactic acid. 

Lae-tif/er-otis, a. [Lat. lac, lactis, milk, and ferre, 
to bear; Fr. lactifére, Sp. lactifero, It. lattifero.]} 

1. Bearing or conveying milk or white juice; as, 
a lactiferous duct. 

2. Producing a thick, colored juice, as a plant. 
Lae-tif/ie, a. (Lat. lac, lactis, milk, and fa- 
Lae-tif/ie-al, cere, to make.] Breeding or pro- 

ducing milk, 

Lie/ti-fiige,n. [Lat. lac, lactis, milk, and fugare, 
to expel.) (Med.) A medicine to check the secre- 
tion of milk. Dunglison. 

Lie/’tine, n. ([Fr. lactine, from Lat. lac, lactis, 
milk.] A crystalline sugar formed by evaporating 
the whey of milk;—called also sugar of milk. 

Lae-tim/e-ter, n. [Fr. lactométre, from Lat. lac, 
lactis, milk, and Gr. pérpoy, measure; Sp. lactome- 
tro. 

1 An instrument for ascertaining the proportion 
of cream in milk, being a glass tube, or a series of 
glass tubes, graduated and filled with milk; a galac- 
tometer. 

2. A kind of hydrometer for ascertaining the 
value of milk by noting its specific gravity. 

Lie’to-sedpe, n. [Lat. lac, lactis, milk, and Gr. 
oxorety, to look at, to inspect.] An instrument for 
judging of the amount of cream contained in milk 
by ascertaining its relative opacity. 

Lae/to-ry, «. Lactiferous. [Obs.] ‘ Lactory or 
milky plants.” Browne. 

Hae-ti’ed, n. [Lat.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
including many species, several of which are cul- 
tivated for salad; lettuce. 

Lite'tu-ea@ri-iim,n, [N. Lat., from Lat. lactuca, 
lettuce, from lac, lactis, milk.] The inspissated 
juice of the common lettuce, sometimes used as a 
substitute for opium. 

Lae-tii/¢ie, a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or derived 
from, the juice of the Lactuca virosa;—said of an 
acid having some resemblance to oxalic acid. 

HLa-ei’nd, n.; pl. LA-€0/N, [Lat., ditch, pit, tank, 
lake, originally any thing hollow, Gr, Adxkos, Adxkos, 
hole, pit, cistern, tank.] 

1. A small opening; a small pit or depression; a 
small blank space; a gap or vacancy; a hiatus. 

2. (Anat.) A cavity or sack, usually of very small 
size, in a mucous membrane, 

3. (Bot.) (a.) The small pit or cup-shaped de- 
pression in the top of the thallus of some lichens. 
(b.) A vacant space between the cells of plants; an 
air-cell, 

La-eii/nal, )a. Pertaining to, or having, lacune; 

La-eti/mar, characterized by open spaces at in- 
tervals ; as, a lacunar circulation, where open spaces 
exist in the circulating system, or take the place of 
vessels. Carpenter. 

La-eti/mar,n. [Lat., from 
lacuna.) (Arch.) The ceil- 
ing or under surface of any 
part, especially when it 
consists of compartments, 
sunk or hollowed, without 
spaces or bands between 
the panels. Gwilt 

Lie/u-nose’/, ) a. {Lat. 

La-eii/notis, | lacunosius, 
Fr. lacuneux, It. & Sp. 
lacunoso, See supra.) 
(Nat, Hist.) Furrowed or 
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pitted; containing cavities or lacune; as, a lacu- 
nose leaf, 

La-etis/tral, ) (Synop.,§130),a@. [Lat. lacus, lake 

La-etis/trine,) Fr. dacustral, It. & Sp. lacustre. 
Pertaining to lakes or swamps. 

Lad,n. [O.Eng. leode, leede, O. Scot. laid, A-S. 
leod ; W. llawd, Ir. lath.] A young man, or boy; a 
stripling. 

Lad/a-niim, n. ise labdanum.] [Lat. ladanwm, 
ledanum, Gr. \adavov, Afjdavov, Per. ladan, laden, 
Heb. loth, the resinous juice obtained from a shrub 
called lada, leda, Gr. X\jdov, Afjdos.] A gum resin of 
a dark color and pungent odor. It is the inspissated 
juice which exudes from the Cistus ladaniferus, C. 
Creticus, and other species of the same plant found 
around the Mediterranean. It is chiefly used asa 
mild stimulant in external applications. 

Lad/der,n. [A-S. hledder, O. Fries. hladder, D. 
vonen? O. H. Ger, hieitar, leitra, leitera, N. H. Ger. 
eiter. 

1. A frame of wood, metal, rope, &c., consisting 
of two side-pieces, connected by rounds inserted at 
suitable distances, and thus forming steps by which 
persons may ascend a building, &c. 

2. That which resembles a ladder in form or use; 
hence, that by means of which one attains to emi- 
nence, 

Lowliness is young Ambition’s ladder. Shak. 
Mounting fast toward the top of the ladder ecclesiastical. Swift. 

Accommodation-ladder, a wooden staircase at the 
gangway on a ship’s side.— Ladder-work, work in the 
performance of which a ladder is necessary, as in paint- 
ing the walls of a house, and the like. — Side-ladder, 
stern-ladder, a rope-ladder hanging from either the side 


or the stern of a vessel. Totten. 
Lad/die (lid/d¥), n. A lad or young man. [Scot.] 


Lade, v. ¢. [imp. LADED; p. p. LADED, LADEN; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. LADING.] [A-S. & O. Sax. hladan, 
Goth, hlathan, Icel. hladha, Sw. ladda, Dan. lade, 
O. H. Ger. hladan, hlatan, N. H. Ger. & D, laden, 
Cf. LOAD.] 

1. To load; to put on or in, asa burden or freight; 
—generally followed by that which receives the 
load, as the direct object. 

And they laded their asses with the corn, and departed 
thence. Gen. xiii. 26, 

2. To throw in or out, as a fluid, with a ladle or 
dipper; to dip: as, to dade water out of a tub, or 
into a cistern. 

And chides the sea that sunders him from thence, 
Saying, ... he’ll lade it dry to have his way. 

Lade, v.i. 1. To draw water. [Obs.] 

2. (Naut.) To admit water by leakage, as a ship, 

c. Wright. 

Wade, n. [Prov. Eng.a drain or ditch; A-S. ad 
ladu, from lidhan, to go, sail. See LOAD.) [Obs.] 

1. The mouth of a river. Gibson, 

2. A passage for water; water-course. 

La/died (la/did), a. Lady-like; not rough; gentle. 


Shak. 


Obs.] ‘Stroked with a ladied hand.” — Feltham. 
La/di-fy, v.¢. To render a lady, or like a lady; to 
adorn asalady. [Obs.] Massinger. 


Lad/ing,n. That which lades or constitutes a load 
or cargo; freight; burden; as, the lading of a ship. 

Lad/kin, n. A little lad; a youth. hare.) More. 

La’ dle (la/dl), n. [A-S. hididle, from hladan, to load, 
drain. See LADE, v.] 

1. An instrument used in lading or dipping; a 
cup with a long bandle, used for throwing or dip- 
ping out liquids from a vessel. 

2. (Founding.) A vessel to carry liquid metal 
from the furnace to the mold, 

3. The float of a mill-wheel, which receives the 
water by which it is moved;—called also ladle- 
board. 

4. (Gun.) An instrument for drawing the charge 
of acannon, 

La/dle,v.t. [imp.& p. p. LADLED; p. pr, & vb. n. 
LADLING.] To use a ladle for dipping or drawing 
out; as, to dadle out soup, &e. 

La/dle-ful, n.; pl, LA/DLE-FULS. 
contained in a ladle, 

La-drGne’,n. [Sp., Lat. latro, servant, robber; Gr. 
Aarpts, servant.] A robber; a pirate; hence, loose- 
ly, a rogue or rascal. 

La/dy,n. [A-S. hlefdige, hlafdie, hidfdie; i. e., 
hlafweardige, bread-keeper, from hlaf, bread, loaf, 
and weardian, to look after, to take care of, to ward; 
O. Scot. lewedi, Icel. lavdi. Cf. LorD.] 

1. A woman who looks after the domestic affairs 
of a family ; a mistress; the female head of a house- 
hold. 

2. A woman of social distinction or position; the 
feminine corresponding to lord. In England, a title 
prefixed to the name of any woman whose husband 
is not of lower rank than a knight, or whose father 
was a nobleman not lower than an earl. 

8. A woman of gentle or refined manners; the 
feminine corresponding to gentleman. 

4. A wife, or spouse. 

He lost his lady while his boy was still in infancy. HW. Scott. 

Our Lady, the Virgin Mary. 

La/dy-bird, n. (/ntom.) A small beetle of various 
brilliant colors, feeding on plant-lice, and belonging 
to the genus Coccinella. C. septempunctatus is the 
common Enropean species ;—called also lady-bug, 
lady-cow, and lady-fly. 
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LAGOMYS 


La/dy-biig, n. See LApy-BirD. 

La/dy-chap/el, n. <A chapel dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary. 

La/dy-eourt, n. The court of a lady of the manor, — 

La/dy-eow, 7. See LADY-BIRD. a 

La/dy-day, . The day of the annunciation of the 
Virgin Mary, March 25. 

La/dy-férn, n. (Bot.) A variety of fern (Aspidium 
thelypteris) common in Great Britain, 

La/dy-fly, n. See LADY-BIRD. 

La/dy-kin, n. [Diminutive for /ady.] A little lady; 

— applied by the writers of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
in the abbreviated form Lakin, to the Virgin Mary. 

La/dy-like, a. 1. Like a lady in manners; gentee) ; 
well-bred. 

2. Soft; tender; delicate. 

La/dy-léve, n. A sweetheart or mistress, 

La/dy’s-béd/straw, n. (Bot.) An East Indian 
evergreen undershrub, of the genus Pharnaceum 
(P. Mollugo), having elegant umbels of flowers, 
usually white. Loudon. 

La/dy’s-bow/er, n. (Bot.) A climbing plant of the 
genus Clematis ; virgin’s-bower. 

La/dy’s-eo6mb (-ko6m), n. (Lot.) A plant of the 
genus Scandiz. 

La/dy’s-eush/ion, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Saxifraga. 

La/dy’s-fin/ger, n. 1. (Bot.) 
plant of the genus Anthyllis. 

2. (Cookery.) A variety of small cake of about 
the dimensions of a finger. 

3. A variety of the potato. 

4. (Zodl.) One of the branchiz of the lobster. 

La/dy’s-hair, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Briza (B. media); a variety of quaking-grass. 

La/dy-ship,». The rank or position of a lady ;— 
given as a title; as, her dadyship was present. 

La/dy’s-min/tle, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Alchemilla; A. vulgaris is a common species, and 
ig regarded as a good herbage plant, being eaten 
freely by cattle. Loudon. 

La/dy’s-séal, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Tamus. 

La/dy’s-slip/per, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Cypripedium, cultivated for its flowers, the label- 
lum of which resembles a slipper. Loudon, 

La/dy’s-smock, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Cardamine (C. pratense); cuckoo-flower. 

La/dy’s-tra’/ces, )n. (Bot.) A little herbaceous 

Li/dies-tréss/es, plant of several species of the 
genus Spiranthes. It hasan erect spike about 
which the white flowers are arranged in a spiral, 
somewhat resembling atress of hair, as they bloom. 
The species S. @stivalis is common in meadows 
through the United States. Gray. 

Lzem/mer-gey/er (lém/-),n. See LAMMERGEIR. 

Le/vo-gy'rate,a. See LEVO-GYRATE. 

Lag,a. (Gael. & Ir. lag, weak, feeble, faint; W. 
llag, lac, slack, loose, remiss, sluggish. Cf. Low.] 

1. Coming after or behind; slow; tardy. 

2. Last; long delayed; as, the lag end. 

Lag,n. 1. One who lags; that which comes in last, 
“The lag of all the flock.” Pope. 

2. The fag-end ; the rump; hence, the lowest 
class. ‘‘ The common lag of people.” Shak, 

3. One who is transported for acrime. [Zng.] 

4. The amount of retardation of any thing, as a 
valve in a steam-engine. 

Lag of the tide, the interval by which the time of high 
water falls behind the mean time, in the first and third 
quarters of the moon ;— opposed to priming of the tide, or 
the acceleration of the time of high water, in the second 
and fourth quarters; depending on the relative positions 
of the sun and moon. 

Lag, v. t. [imp. & p. p. LAGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LAGGING.] [See supra.] To walk or move slowly; 
to stay behind. ‘‘Ishall not lag behind.” Afilton. 

Syn.—To loiter; linger; saunter; delay; be tardy. 
See LOITER. 

Lig, v. ¢. 1. To transport or cause to be trans- 
ported for acrime. [Slang. Hng.] ‘She lags us, 
if we poach.” De Quincey. 

2. (Mach.) To clothe, as a steam-boiler, to pre- 
vent radiation of heat. 

La’/gan,n. See LIGAN. 

Lii/ger-beer,n. [Ger. lager, bed, storehouse, and 
bier, beer. See LAtR.] A German beer;—so called 
from its being laid up or stored for some months be- 
fore use. 

Lii’Ser-wine, n. Wine which has been kept for 
some time in the cellar, Simmonds. 

[Eng. lag.] Slow; sluggish; back- 


Kidney-vetch; a 


Lag’gard, a, 
ward. 

Lig’/gard, 7. One who lags; a loiterer. 

Lag’ger,n. One who lags and falls behind; a lag- 
gard; a loiterer; an idler. 

Lag/sging, n. (Much.) The clothing, as of a steam- 
boiler, applied to prevent the radiation of heat ;— 
called also deading. 


“[Eng. 

whe Sing-ty, adv. 
Loiteringly. 

Lag’/o-mys, n. [Gr. 
Aayas, Aayds, hare, 


and pis, mouse, rat.] 
(Zo6l.) A genus of 
small animals belong- 
ing to the family Lep- 
oridé or hares. They 





Lagomys (LZ. pusillus). 
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LAGOON 


are characterized by having small ears, no tail, and 
upper incisive teeth so strongly furrowed as to ap- 
pear double. They are natives of Siberia and Up- 
per India; — sometimes called rat-hare. Baird, 
La-goon’, n. te & Sp. laguna, Fr. lagune, from 
‘Lat. laguna. See LAcuna.] [Written also lagune.] 

1. A marsh, shallow pond, or lake, especially one 
into which the sea flows; as, the lagoons of Venice. 

2. A lake in a coral island, often occupying a 
large portion of its area, and usually communicat- 
ing with the sea. 

La-go'pus,n. (Gr. d\ayds, hare, and zoids, foot.] 
(Ornith.) A genus of birds having the tarsi and toes 
covered with feathers, giving the foot a resemblance 
to that of the hare, — whence the name. Baird. 

Ra-gis'to-mits, 

La-gés/to-mys, 
of the hare, 
found in some 
parts of South 
America. 

Lag'o-thrix, 
m. (Gr. dAa- 
yos, hare, and %& 
Sptt, _hair.] 
(Zool.) A ge- 
nus of mon- 
keys found in 
South America, having long, prehensile tails, and 
soft, almost woolly, hair. Baird. 

La-gtine’, n. The same as LAGOON. 

Lavie, a. [Fr. laique, O. Fr. lat, Pr. laic, Sp. laico, 
laical, lego, It. laico, laicale, Pg. leigo, Lat. laicus, 
Gr. \atkds, from ads, the people.] Belonging to a 
layman or the laity, ‘An unprincipled, unedified, 
and laic rabble.” Milton. 

La/ie,n. A layman. Bp. Morton. 

Li/ie-al,n. The same as LAIC. 

La/ie-Ality, n. The state or quality of being laic 
or laical; the state or condition of a layman, [ Obs.] 

Laid, imp. & p. p. of lay. See LAy. 

Laid paper, writing paper having a ribbed surface, as 
if inlaid with lines. These were originally produced by 
the wires of the frames used in making hand paper, and 
are now imitated in some machine paper. Paper of this 
kind is called cream-laid, blwe-laid, &c., according to the 
color given it. Simmonds.— Laid up. See Lay. 


Laid,a. [Fr.] Ugly; unsightly; loathsome. [Prov. 
Eng. | Wright. 

Laid/ly, a. Ugly; forbidding to the sight; loath- 
some. [Prov. Eng.] 

The King of Bamborough had a fair daughter, who was 
transformed into this laidly or loathsome worm by her mali- 
cious step-mother. W. Howitt. 

Liin, p. p. of lie. See Liz. 

Lair, ». (Ger. lager, couch, lair; M. Ger. ldéiger, M. 
H. Ger. leger, O. H. Ger. legar, Goth. ligrs, allied 
to Gr. Aéxos, a couch, bed, bird’s nest. ] 

1. A place in which to lie or rest, especially the 
bed or couch of a wild beast. 

Up from the ground uprose, 
As from his lair, the wild beast. 
2. Any couch or resting-place. 


Upon a Zair, composed of straw with a blanket stretched 
over it, lay a figure. W. Scott. 


3. Pasture for beasts, and the ground where it 

grows; hence, sometimes, food. Spenser. 

Laird, n. [Contracted from A-S8. hildfweard, hla- 
ford, See Lorp.] 

1. A person of superior rank; a lord, Pee 

9. A landholder under the degree of a knight or 

squire. [Scot.] 

3. A leader or captain. 
La/ism,n. The same as LAMAISM. 
La/i-ty,n. [See LAy, a., and LAIc.] 

1. The people, as distinguished from the clergy ; 

the body of the people not in orders. 

2. The state of a layman. [0Obs.] Ayliffe. 
Lake, v.i. [A-S. ldcan, lecan, Goth. laikan, Icel. 

leika, Sw. leka, Dan. lege, M. Tl. Ger. leichen, M. 
Ger. & N. H. Ger. lecken.] To play; to sport. 
[ Prov. Eng.] 

Lake, n. [Lat. lacus, It., Sp., & Pg. lago, Pr. & Fr. 
lac, A-S. lac, ldca, allied to O. 1. Ger. lach, lah, 
lacha, lahha, N. H. Ger. lache, puddle, pool, lake. } 
A large and extensive collection of water contained 
in a cavity or hollow of the earth. It is larger than 
a pond. 

Lake, n. [Fr. laque. See LAc.] 

1. A deep-red coloring matter, consisting of alu- 

minous earth and cochineal or other red substance. 

2. A compound of animal or vegetable coloring 

matter and a metallic oxide. 

Lake, n. A kind of fine, white linen formerly in 
use. [Obs. Chaucer, 

A little lake. 


J 
Lake/let, n. 
Lake/’-wake,n. See LICHE-WAKE. 
La/kin, n. [Abbreviation of ladykin.] <A little 
lady; aladykin. See LADYKIN. Shak. 
Lak’y,a. Pertaining to a lake or lakes. 
Lalla/’tion, n. [Fr. lallation, It. lallazione, from 
Lat. lallare, to sing lalla, or lullaby, L. Lat., to chat- 
ter, allied to Gr. AaXetv, to chatter, babble, and Ger. 
lallen, to speak imperfectly.] An imperfect pro- 
nunciation of the letter 7, in which it sounds like J. 
La’maA,n. [Thibet. llama pronounced lama, a chief, 


n. (Zodl.) A genus of burrow- 
ing mammals, of about the size 





Lagostomys. 


Milton. 


[Rare.] 
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1. A superior; the name of a Boodhish priest in 
Thibet, Mongolia, &c. 

(> The Grand Lama, or Delai-Lama, is the Boodhish 
pontiff of Thibet, and is supreme ruler in ecclesiastical 
and secular affairs. He is regarded by his followers as a 
divine being dwelling in the flesh, and worshiped ac- 
cordingly. 

2. Aruminant mammal; the llama. See LLAMA, 

La’maism, ». The religion of the Boodhish in- 
habitants of Thibet, Mongolia, &c., who worship 
the Grand Lama. 


a’ma-ist, n. A worshiper of the Grand Lama. 


La’mia-ite, 

La/ma-str/y,n. A convent of Lamas or Boodh- 
ist priests in Thibet, Mongolia, &c. 

La-man/tin, n. [Fr. lamantin, lamentin, the name 
of the animal in the Antilles.|| The sea-cow or 
manatee. See MAMMAL and MANATEE, [Writ- 
ten also lamentin, and lamantin.] 

Lamb (lim), 2. [A-8., O. Sax., Goth., & Icel. amb, 
O. H. Ger. lamp, N. H. Ger. & Sw. lamm, D. & 
Dan. lam, allied to Finn. lammas, genitive lampaan, 
sheep. 

1. un he young of the sheep kind. 

2. Any person who is as innocent or gentle as a 
lamb. 

Lamb of God (Script.), the Savior Jesus Christ, who 
was typified by the paschal lamb. ‘' Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sinof the world.” Johmi.29. 


Limb (lim), v. 7. To bring forth a lamb or lambs, 
as sheep. 

Lamb/ale (lim/al), 7. 
ing lambs. 

Lim/ba-tive,a. [Lat. lambere, to lick. Sec infra.] 
Taken by licking. ‘ Sirups and lambative medi- 


A feast at the time of shear- 


cines.” Browne. 

Liam/ba-tive, n. [Fr. lanbitif, It. lambitivo. Sce 
supra.| A medicine taken by licking with the 
tongue. 


Lamb/da-cism (lim/da-sizm), n. [Lat. dambdacis- 
mus, Gr. ANapBdaxtopds, from AapBda, the letter A.] 

1. A fault in speaking or in composition, which 
consists in the too frequent use of the letter /, or in 
doubling it erroneously. 

2. A defect in pronunciation of the letter 7 when 
doubled, which consists in giving it a sound as if 
followed by ay, similar to that of the letters 7Ji in 
billion. 

3. The use of the sound of 7 for that of 7 in pro- 
nunciation ; lallation. 

Lamb-doid/al ) (lim-), a. [Fr. lambdoidal, lamb- 

Lam-doid/al doide, Gr. dapBdoedys, from 
dap Boa, the name of the letter A, and efdos, shape.] 
In the form of the Greek letter lambda (A); as, the 
lambdoidal suture. 

Lam/’bent, a. [Lat. lambens, p. pr. of lambere, to 
lick; It. lambente.] 

1. Playing on the surface; touching lightly; glid- 
ing over; as, a lambent flame. 

2. Twinkling or gleaming; flickering; wavering. 
“The lambent purity of the stars.” W. Irving. 

Lamb/kin (lim/kin), n. A small lamb. 

Lamb/-like (lim/lik), a. Like a lamb; gentle; as, 
a lamb-like temper. 

Lam/boys, n. pl. [Fr. lambeau.] (Anc. Armor.) 
Folded drapery hanging in front over the thighs, 
often imitated in steel-work. Fairholt. 

Lam/bre-quin (lim/ber-kin), n, A kind of pend- 
ent scarf or covering attached to the helmet, to pro- 
tect it from wet or heat;—called also cointise or 
quintise. Fairholt. 

Liamb/skin, v.¢. To beat. [0bds.] 

Laimb/skin-mét, n. See LANSQUENET. 

Lamb’s/-1lét/tuge (-tis), 2. (Bot.) A plant ( Valeria- 
nella olitoria) common in Europe, and often used as 
a salad; corn-salad. Eng. Cyc. 

Lamb’s/-wool, n. 1. The wool of lambs. 

2. [Said to be corrupted from the Ir. la meas ub- 
hall, the day of the apple fruit, the first day of 
November being dedicated to the angel presiding 
over fruits, seeds, &c., but more probably called so 
from the resemblance of the soft pulp of roasted 
apples to the wool of a lamb.] Ale mixed with the 
pulp of roasted apples till the mixture formed a 
smooth beverage. 

Lam-doid/al,a. See LAMBDOIDAL. 

Lame, a. (compar. LAMER ; super]. LAMEST.] [A-S., 
D., Dan., Sw., & O. H. Ger. lam, N. H. Ger. lahm, 
Icel. lama. ] 

1. Crippled or disabled in a limb, or otherwise in- 
jured so as to be unsound and impaired in strength; 
as, a dame arm or leg, or a person dame in one leg. 

2. Imperfect; not satisfactory. 


O, most Jame and impotent conclusion! Shak. 
3. Hobbling; not smooth. 
The prose is fustian, and the numbers lame. Dryden. 


Lame duck, a defaulter at the stock exchange. [ Colloq.] 
Lame, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LAMED; p. pr. & vb. n, 
LAMING. ] o make lame; to cripple or disable; to 
render imperfect and unsound; as, to Jame an arm 
or a leg. 
Lam /el, 
La-méV1a, 
leaf, layer.] 
1. A thin plate or scale of any thing. 
2. (Bot.) (a.) An erect foliaceous scale found ap- 
pended to the corollas of some plants. (b.) (pl.) 


n.3 pl. LAM/ELS, or LA-MEL/L#&, [Lat. 
lamella, diminutive of lamina, plate, 








LAMINAR 


The gills or thin parallel plates on the under surface 
of the cap or pileus of some mushrooms. Brande. 

3. (Conch.) One of the thin plates or scales of 
which certain shells are composed. 

Lam/el-lar, a. [Fr. lamellaire. See supra.) Com- 
posed of thin plates, layers, or scales; disposed in 
thin plates or scales. 

Lam/el-lar-ly, adv. In thin plates or scales, 

Lam/ellate, a, [It. lamellato, Fr. lamellé. See 

Lam/el-la’ted, supra.] Composed of, or covered 
with, thin plates or scales. 

Lim /el-li-bran’/ehi-ate (-brink/!-), n. [Lat. la- - 
mella, a thin plate, and branchia, gills.} (Zo0l.) A 
mollusk of the tribe including the oyster and clam, 
characterized by having lamellar gills. 

Lam /el-li-bran/ehi-ate (-brink/-), @ Having 
lamellar gills, like the oyster, clam, and other )bi- 
valve mollusks. 

La-mél/li-e6rn, n. (Fr. lamellicorne, from Lat. 
lamella and cornu, a horn. See LAMEL, supra.) 
(Entom.) A coleopterous insect, having antennze 
terminating in lamellar joints. 

Lam /el-lif/er-otis, a. [Fr. lamellifere, from Lat. 
lamella and ferre, to bear. See LAMEL.] Having 
a structure composed of thin layers; having a foli- 
ated structure. 

La-mél/li-f6érm, a. [Fr. lamelliforme, from Lat. 
lamella and forma, form. See LAMEL.] Having 
the form of a plate or scale. 

Liam /el-livés'tral, a. [Fr. lamellirostre, from 
Lat. lamella and rostrum, a beak. See LAMEL. 
(Ornith.) Having the margin of the beak furnishe 
with lamels, or thin, dental plates, as the goose, 
duck, and swan. 

Lim/el-lose’, a. 
of, plates. 

Lame’ly, adv. [See LAME.] 1. In a lame, crip- 
pled, disabled, or imperfect manner; as, to walk 
lamely; a figure lamely drawn; a scene lamely de- 
scribed. 

2. Weakly; unsteadily; feebly; as, an argument 
lamely conducted. 

Lame/ness,n. 1. The condition of being lame; — 
particularly applied to the limbs, and implying a 
total or partial inability to use them; as, the lame- 
ness of the leg or arm. 

2. Imperfection; weakness; as, the lameness of 
an argument, or of a description. 

La-mént/, v.i. [Fr. lamenter, Sp. lamentar, It. la- 
mentare, Lat. lamentari. | 

1. To express sorrow; to weep or wail; to mourn, 
“ Jeremiah lamented for Josiah.” 2 Chron, xxxy. 25, 
2. To feel deep regret or sorrow. 


Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament. Shak. 


La-mént/’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. LAMENTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. LAMENTING.] To mourn for; to bemoan; to 
deplore; to bewail. 

One laughed at follies, one lamented crimes. Dryden. 
Syn.—To deplore; mourn; bewail. See DEPLORE. 


La-mént’,n. [Lat. lamentum, lamenta, It., Sp., & 
Pg. lamento, Pr. lament. ] 
1. Grief or sorrow expressed in complaints or 
cries; lamentation; a weeping. 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 
2. An elegy or mournful ballad. 
Laim/ent-a-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. lamentable, It. la- 
mentabile, Lat. lamentabilis. ] 
1. Mourning; sorrowful; expressing grief. ‘‘Zam- 
entable eye.” Spenser. 
2. Fitted to awaken lament; sorrowful; pitiable ; 
as, a lamentable declension of morals, 
3. Miserable ; pitiful; low ; poor ;—in a con- 
temptuous or ridiculous sense. Stillingfleet. 
Lam /ent-a-bly, adv. 1. In a manner to cause or 
express sorrow. 
2. Pitifully; despicably. 
Lim/en-ta/tion, n. [Fr. & Pr. lamentation, Sp. 
lamentacion, It. lamentazione, Lat. lamentatio. } 
1. The act of bewailing; expression of sorrow. 


In Rama was there a voice heard, /amentation 1nd weep- 
ing. Matt. ii. 18. 


2. (pl.) (Script.) A book of the Old Testament 
written by the prophet Jeremiah, and taking its 
name from the nature of its contents. 

La-mént/er, n. One who mourns or cries out with 
sorrow. 

La-mén/tin, n. See LAMANTIN. 

La-mént/ing-ly, adv, In a lamenting manner ; 
with lamentation. 

La/mi-a,n. [Lat.,Gr. Adyia.] A hag; a witch; a 
demon. 

Lam/i-na, n,; pl. LAM/I-Nm&, [Lat. Cf. LAMEL.] 

1. A thin plate or scale; alayer or coat lying over 
another ;— said of thin plates or plate-like sub- 
stances, as of bone, minerals, and the like. 

2. (Anat.) A bone, or part of a bone, resembling 
a thin plate, such as the cribriform plate of the 
ethmoid bone. Parr. 

3. (Bot.) The blade of a leaf; the broad, expanded 
portion of a petal or sepal of a flower. Gray. 

Lam/i-na-bil/ity, n. The capability of being 
formed or extended into thin plates. 
Liaim/i-na-ble, a. [Lat. lamina. Seesupra.] Ca- 
able of being formed into lamine or thin plates. 
Lam/i-nar,a. [Fr. laminaire, from Lat. lamina, 
q. v.] In, or consisting of, thin plates or layers. 


Composed of, or having the form 


Milton. 
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LAMINARIAN 
Lim/i-nfa/ri-an, a. [Lat. lamina, a thin plate.] 
Pertaining to sea-weeds of the genus Laminaria ; 
belonging in depth to that zone of the sea character- 
ized by the growth of these weeds, being from two 
to ten fathoms in depth. FE. Forbes. 
Lam/i-ma-ry, a. Composed of plates or layers. 
Lim/i-nate, a. [See LAMINA.] Plated; con- 
Lam /i-na/‘ted, sisting of plates, scales, or lay- 
ers, one over another. 
oe ting, a. 
scales or thin layers. 
Lam /i-na/tion, 7. 
being laminated. 
Lam /i-nif/er-otis, a. [Lat. lamina and ferre, to 
bear.] Having a structure consisting of laminz, or 


layers. 

Lam/ish, a. Somewhat lame. A, Wood. 

Lamm, v.t. [Icel. hlemma, to beat, hlémm, club, a 
beating. Of. A-S. hiemman, O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. 
hlainon, to roar, crackle.] ‘To beat. [Zow.] ‘One 
whose dull body will require a damming.” B. § Fl. 

Laim/’mas, n. [A-S. hlammesse, hlafmaesse, loaf- 
mass, bread-feast, or feast of first fruits, from hl@f, 
loaf, and masse, eee] The first day of August; 
— called also lammas-day, and lammas-tide. 

Lam/mer-geir, n. [Ger. ldémmergeier, from 

Laim/mer-gey’er, lamm, pl. lémmer, lamb, and 
geter, vulture a (Ornith.) A. 
vulture (the Gypactos bar- 
batus), remarkable for hav- 
ing the neck covered with 
feathers like the true ea- 
gles, and, like them, seek- 
ing for food in a predatory 
manner, instead of living 
on carrion. When mature, 
it is black, marked with 
white. It is found in the 
mountains of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. [Written also 
lammergeyer.] 

Lamp, 7. pee Ger. lampe, 
Pr. & It. lampa, from Lat. 
lampas, lampadis, Gr. 
Aapras, torch, from dap- 
mewv, to give light, to shine ; 
It. lampada, lampade, Sp. 
lampada, lampara.)} 

1. A light-producing vessel, instrument, or appa- 
ratus; a vessel used for the combustion of liquid 
inflammable bodies, for the purpose of producing 
artificial light. 

2. Whatever resembles a light-giving vessel, as a 
source of light or cheerfulness. 

Thy gentle eyes send forth a quickening spirit 
To feed the dying lamp of life within me. Rowe. 

Aphlogistic or flameless lamp. See APHLOGISTIC.— 
Argand lamp, and astral lamp. See ARGAND 
LAmr and ASTRAL LAMP. — Debereiner’s lamp, 
an apparatus for producing an instantaneous 
light;—so called from the inventor, Prof. 
Debereiner, of Jena, Germany. It consists of 
a vessel for containing or generating hydrogen 
gas, a jet of which, by means of a suitable ar- 
rangement, is thrown upon apiece of platinum 
sponge, which, immediately becoming red- 
hot, sets fire to the gas, thus instantly pro- 
ducing a flame.— Lamp of safety, or safety 
lamp, a lamp for lighting coal-mines, without 
exposing workmen to the explosion of inflam- 
mable air. It consists of an ordinary lamp 
surrounded on every side by fine wire gauze. 
— Monochromatic lamp. See Monocuro- 
MATIC. 

Lamp, v.?t. To shine like alamp. [00s.] 
“Tamping eyes.” Spenser. _ — 

Lamp/ad,n. (Gr. Nanas.) A lamp or ®“fty Lamp. 
candlestick, ‘Him who’mid the golden lampads 
went.” Trench. 

Lamp/a-dist,n. [Gr. Aapuradctorijs, Napradias, from 
auras, \aprados, torch. See supra.] (Gr. Antiq.) 
One who gained the prize in the lampadrome, 

Lamp/a-drome,n. [Gr. \apuradndpopia, fr. Napras, 
torch, and dpépuos, course, race, fr. dpapety, rpéxecy, 
to run.] (Gr. Antiqg.) A race run by young men 
with lamps in their hands. He who reached the 
goal first, with his lamp unextinguished, gained the 

rize. 

Lam/pass, 7. [Fr. lampas, It. lampasco, from Lat. 
lampas ;—said to be so called because it was formerly 
removed by burning with a lamp or hot iron.] A 
swelling of the fleshy lining of the roof of the mouth 
immediately behind the fore teeth in the horse ; — 
called also dampers. 

Lam/pate,n. (Fr. lampate. See LAmMpic.] (Chem.) 
A compound salt, composed of lampic acid and a 


Forming or separating into 


[From lamina.] The state of 


Lammergeir. 





base. 

Lamp/-black, . [lamp and black, being origin- 
ally made by means of a lamp or torch.] <A fine 
soot formed by the condensation of the smoke of 
burning resinous substances. 

Lam/per-eel, n. The same as the LAMPREY. 

Lim/pern, n. (Jchth.) The river lamprey; Pe- 
tromyzon fluviatilis, See LAMPREY. 

(2 The name is also applied to the fringed-lipped 
lamprey (P. planeri). 


Lam/pers, n. pl. See LAMPASS. 
Limp/ie, a. [Fr. lampique, from lampe, Lat. lam- 
pas. See LAmpP.] (Chem.) Pertaining to, or ob- 
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tained by, the combustion of ether by means of a 
lamp furnished with a coil of platinum wire ; — said 
of a certain acid. 

Lamp/less, a. 
unshining; dull. 
Your ladies’ eyes are lampless to that virtue. 


Lamp/-light (-lit), ». Light from a lamp. 

Lam-poon’, nn. [O. Fr. lampon, a drinking song, 
from lampons, let us drink, the burden of such a 
song, from lamper, to guzzle, to drink much and 
greedily ; probably so called because drinking songs 
often contain personal slander or satire.] A per- 
sonal satire in writing; censure written to reproach 
and vex; abuse. 

Syn.—Satire; abuse. — LAMPOON, SATIRE. The ap- 
propriate object of satire is found in the vices and follies 
of the times. It is usually general, and designed to ex- 
pose and reform. <A lampoon is a bitter personal satire, 
dictated by malignant feelings, and intended only to dis- 
tress and degrade. Most of the pieces published by Pope 
under the name of satires were lampoons. ‘‘ Libel and 
satire are promiscuously joined together in the notions of 
the vulgar, though the satirist and libeler differ as much 
as the libeler and murderer. In the consideration of 
human life, the satirist never falls upon persons who are 
not glaringly faulty, and the libeler on none but who are 
conspicuously commendable.” Tatler, No. 92. 

Like her who missed her name in a Jampoon, 
And grieved to find herself decayed sosoon. Dryden. 

Lam-poon’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. LAMPOONED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. LAMPOONING.] To abuse with per- 
sonal censure; to reproach in written satire. 

Ribald poets had lampooned him. Macaulay. 

Syn.—To libel; defame; slander; calumniate; sati- 
rize; lash. 

Lam-poon/er, 7. One who abuses with personal 
satire; the writer of a lampoon. 

The squibs are those who are called libelers, ampooners, 
and pamphleteers. Tatler. 

Lam-poon/ry,. The practice of lampooning, 

Lam/prel, 7. See LAMPREY. 

Lam/prey, n. [Fr. lamproie, Sp. & Pg. lamprea, 
Pr. lamprada, lampreza, lamprea, It. lampreda, D. 
lampret, A-S. lamprede, Ger. lamprete, L. Lat. lam- 
preta, Late Lat. lampetra, from lambere, to lick, 
and petra, rock, stone ;—so called because these 
fishes attach themselves with their circular mouths 
to rocks and stones, whence they are also called 
rock-suckers.] (Ichth.) An eel-like fish of the ge- 
nus Petromyzon, 
having a round, 
sucking mouth 
set with numer- 
ousminute teeth, 
and two large 
teeth on the pal- 
ate. It was for- 
merly esteemed 
a great delicacy, 
andis still eaten. 
The European 
sea-lamprey is 
P. marinus ; the American, P. Americanus. The 
river lamprey is P. fluviatilis. [Written also lamper- 
eel, lamprel, and lampron.] 

Lam/pron,n. See LAMPREY. 

Lam/py-rime, n. (Hntom.) An insect of the genus 
Lampyris. See LAMPYRIS. 

Lam/py-ris,7. [Lat. glow-worm, Gr. \aprupis, for 
Aaprovpis, from Adprecy, to shine, and odpa, tail.] 
(Entom.) A Linnean genus of coleopterous insects, 
many species of which are luminous, including the 
glow-worms. Brande, 

La/na-ry,n. ([Lat. lanaria, from lanarius, belong- 
ing to wool; lana, wool.] A store-place for wool. 

La/nate, a. [Lat. lanatus, from lana, wool, 

La/ni-ted, down. ] 

1. Woolly. 

2. (Bot.) Covered with a substance like curled 
hairs; as, a lanated leaf or stem, 

Lan/eas-ter Giim. A cannon with a very long 
range, named after its inventor. Its bore is slightly 
oval, and the ball is conoidalin shape. Stmmonds. 

Lange, n. [Fr. lance, Pr. lansa, Sp. lan- 
za, It. lancia, from Lat. lancea, of Cel- 
tic origin, allied to Gr. Adyyn; Ger, 
lanze, D. & Sw. lans, Dan. lantse.] 

1. A weapon of war, consisting of a 
long shaft or handle, and metal point, 
now usually adorned with a small flag, 
and generally used by horsemen to 
transfix an enemy, but formerly used 
sometimes as a javelin; a spear. 

A braver soldier never couched lance. Shak. 

2. A soldier armed with a spear; a 
lancer, W. Scott. 

Lange, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. LANCED (lanst) ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. LANCING.] [See supra.] 

1. To pierce with a lance, or with 
any similar weapon. 

Seized the due victim, and with fury /anced 
Her back. Dryden, 

2. To open with a lancet; to pierce; 
as, to lance a vein or an abscess, 

3. To throw in the manner of a lance, 
See LANCH. 

Lange/-edr’/po-ral, n, The same as LANCEPESADE. 


Without a lamp or light; hence, 


Beau. & Fl. 


Lamprey (Petromyzon marinus). 





Lances. 
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Lance/gaye, 2. A kind of speai anciently used, 
but its peculiarity is not known. Its use was pro- 
hibited by a statute of Richard the Second. Nares. 

Lange’-héad, nn. The head of a lance. 

Lange’-knight (-nit),n. [See LANSQUENET.] A> 
common or foot-soldier; a lansquenet. 

Lange/let,n. [A diminutive of lance.] (Ichth.) A 
small fish (Brachiostoma [or Anophioxus] lanceo- 
latus), remarkable for the rudimentary condition 
of its organs. 

Lange/ly, a. Suitable to a lance. [Obs.] 

Lan/¢e-o-lar, a. [Fr. lancéolaire, from Lat. lan- 
ceola, a little lance, dim. of lancea, lance, q. v.] 
(Bot.) Tapering toward each end. 

Lan/’¢e-o-late, a. (Lat. lanceolatus, It. 

Lan/¢e-o-la/ted, § lanceolato, Sp. lanceo- 
lado, Fy. lancéolé. See supra.| (Bot.) Ob- 
long and gradually tapering toward the out- 
er extremity ; as, a lanceolate leaf. 

Lange-pe-sade’/, n. [Fr. lance-pesade, lance- 
pessade, lance-passade, lance-pé¢gat, from It. 
lancia spezzata, a broken or demi-lance, a 
demi-lance man, a light horseman, body- 
guard.] An assistant to a corporal; a pri- 
vate performing the duties of a corporal; — 
called also dance-corporal. 

Lan/¢cer, n. 1. One who lances; one who yanceo- 
carries a lance, late Leaf. 

[Obs.] 


2. A lancet. 
Lange’-rést, n. <A projection, like a bracket, on 





the right side of a breast-plate in armor, to aid in 
Fairholt. 


bearing a lance. 

Lan/¢et, n. [Fr. lancette, dim. of 
lance; It. lancetta, Sp., Pg., & Pr. 
lanceta. | 

1. A surgical instrument, sharp- 
pointed and two-edged, used in ven- 
esection, and in opening tumors, 
abscesses, &c. 

2. (Arch.) A high and narrow 
window pointed like a lancet, often 
called a lancet window. 

pte ane Ae an arch made | 
sharp-pointed at the top, so as to resem- : 
ble aoe in form. = oes Lancet Window. 

Lancel-wood, n. (Bot.) A tree (the Guatteria 
virgata), found in the West Indies, which has a light, 
tough, elastic wood, often used for the shafts of 
gigs, archery bows, and the like. 

Lanch, v. t. [imp. & p. p. LANCHED (lancht); p. 
pr. & vb, 2. LANCHING.] [Fr. lancer, O. Fr. lan- 
chier, It. lanctare, Pr. lansar, Sp. lanzar, Pg. lan- 
gar, Lat. lanceare, to wield or handle the lance, 
See LANCE. ] 

1. To throw, as a lance; to dart; to let fly. 

See whose arm can lanch the surer bolt. Dryden. 

2. To pierce with a lance, or as with a lance; to 
wound. [Written also lawnch. 

Lanch, v,i. To cut or slash. obs.) 

He... bloodily 
Lanched up her breast. 

Lan-cif/er-otts, a. Bearing a lance. 

Lan/¢i-form, a. Fr. lanciforme, Lat. lancea, 
anes; and forma, form.] Having the form of a 

ance, 

Lan/ci-niatte, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LANCINATED; p. 
pr. & vb, nN. LANCINATING.] [Lat. lancinare, lan- 
cinatum.] To tear; to lacerate. 

Lan/¢i-ma/tion, n. [Lat. lancinatio.] A tearing; 
laceration. ‘‘Zancinations of the spirit.” 

Bp. Taylor. 

Lind, n. [A-S., Goth., D., Icel., Sw., Dan., & N. H. 
Ger. land, O. Sax. & O. Fries. land, lond, M. H. 
Ger. & O. H. Ger. lant, originally a Celtic word. ] 

1. Earth, or the solid matter which constitutes the 
fixed part of the surface of the globe, in distinction 
from the waters, which constitute the fluid or moy- 
able part. 

They turn their heads to sea, their sterns to land. 


2. Any portion, large or small, of the solid sur- 
face of the globe, considered as set apart or belong- 
ing to an individual, or a people, as a country, es- 
tate, farm, or tract, 

Go, view the /and, even Jericho. Josh. ii. 1. 

3. Ground; soil, or the superficial part of the 
earth in respect to its nature or quality; as, good 
land; poor land; moist or dry land. 

4. The inhabitants of a country or region; a na- 
tion or people. 

These answers, in the silent night received, 
The king himself divulged; the land believed. Dryden. 


5. The main land, in distinction from an adjacent 
island. 

6. The ground or floor. 

Herself upon the /and she did prostrate. 

7. (Agr.) The ground left unplowed between fur- 

“rows; especially, any one of several portions, usu- 
ally of a rectangular or oblong form, into which a 
field is divided for convenience in plowing. 

8. (Law.) Any ground, soil or earth whatsoever, 
as meadows, pastures, woods, &c., and every thing 
annexed to it, whether by nature, as trees, water, 
&e., or by the hand of man, as buildings, fences, 
&c.; real estate. Kent. Bouvier. Burrill, 

(=> Land is prefixed to some words forming com- 
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LAND 
potinds which need no special explanation; as, land- 
agent, land-animal, land-estate, land-fowl, land-mon- 
ster, land-nymph, land-owner, land-rent, land-surveyor, 
land-worker, and the like. 

Land of the leal, the place of the faithful or blessed; 
heaven. [Scot.]— To make land, or to make the land 
(Vaut.), to discover land from the sea.— To set the land, 
to see by the compass how it bears from the ship. — Zo 
shut in the land, to lose sight of the land left, as by the 
intervention of a point or promontory. 

Land, v.t. [imp. & p.p. LANDED; p. pr. & vd. n. 
LANDING.] To set on shore; to disembark; to de- 
bark, 

I'll undertake to Zand them on our coast. Shak. 

Lind, v.i. To go on shore from a ship or boat; to 
disembark. 

Und, ». Urine. See LANT. 

Lian’/dam-min, n. [Ger. landamimann, from land, 
land, country, and amtmann, bailiff. ] 

1. A chief magistrate in some of the Swiss can- 
tons. 

2. The president of the dict of the Helvetic re- 
public. 

_Lin’dau (Synop., §130), 2. 
A kind of coach or car- 
riage whose top may be 
opened and thrown back; 
—so called from Landau, 
atownin Germany. [ Writ- Tandun 
ten also landaw.] 

Lan/dauw-let’, x. [Dim. of landau.] 
opening at top, like a landau. 

Lan/daw,n. See LANDAU. 

Land’/-breeze,7. A current of air setting from 
the land toward the sea. 

Land/-eatr/riage, n. Transportation by land, 

Land’=-chain, n. See GUNTER’S-CHAIN. 

Lind’-erab, n. A 
crab which _ lives 
much on the land, 
and resorts to the 
sea chiefly for the 
purpose of breeding. 

Land/damn (lind/- 
dam, 109), v. t To 
banish from theland. 
[ Obs.and very rare. ] 

Shak. 

Landed, a. 1. Hay- 
ing an estate in land; 
as, a landed gentle- 
man. 

The House of Commons must consist, for the most part, of 
landed men, Addison. 

2. Consisting in real estate or land; as, landed 
security ; landed property. 

Lander, n. 1. One who lands, or makes a landing. 
“ The lander in a lowly isle.” Tennyson. 

2. (Mining.) A person who waits at the mouth of 
the shaft to receive the bucket of ore, 

Lan/der-er,n. See LAUNDERER. 

Land/fall, n. 1. A sudden transference of prop- 
erty in land by the death of its owner. 

2. (Naut.) The first land discovered after a voy- 
age.. 

A good landfall (Naut.), the discovery of the land at 
the time and place expected. 

Land/’-fish,. <A fish on land; hence, any thing 
as much out of place as a fish on land; a person 
acting contrarily to his usual character. 

He’s grown avery land-fish, languageless,a monster. Shak. 

Land/-f1l6od (-fitid), 2. An overflowing of land by 
water, especially by inland waters, as rivers and the 
like; an inundation; a freshet. 

Land/-force,n. A military force, army, or body 
of troops serving on land, as distinguished from a 
naval force. 

Land/grave,n. [Fr. landgrave, from Ger. land- 
graf, D. landgraaf; from land, land, and graf, 
graaf, earl, count; L. Lat. landgrajfius, landgravius. 
See GRAVE.] A German nobleman of a rank cor- 
responding to that of an earl in England and of a 
count in France. 

(@ The title was first adopted by some German 
counts in the twelfth century, to distinguish themselves 
from the inferior counts under their jurisdiction. Three 
of them were princes of the émpire. 

Land-grav/i-ate, n. [L. Lat. as if landgraviatus, 
Fr. landgraviat.] 

1. The territory held by a landgrave. 

2. The office, jurisdiction, or authority of a land- 
grave. 

Land/gra-vine,n. [Ger. landgriifinn.] The wife 
of a landgraye. 

Land/-hérd, n. A herd which feeds on land. [ Obs.] 

: The fields 
In which Dame Cynthia her land-herds fed. Spenser. 

Land/-hold/er, n. A holder, owner, or proprietor 
of land. 

Land/=ige,n. <A field of ice adhering to the coast, 
or between two headlands. Kane. 

Laind/ing, p.a. Connected with, or pertaining to, 
the act or process of unloading any thing from a 
vessel, &c. 

Landing charges, charges or fees paid on goods un- 
loaded from a vessel. — Landing net, a small, bag-shaped 
net, used in fly-fishing to take the fish from the water, 
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after being hooked, and bring it to land.— Landing-wailer, 
a custom-house officer who oversees the landing of goods, 
&c., from vessels; a land-waiter. Simmonds. 


Land/ing,n. 1. The act of going or setting on 
shore from a vessel. 

2. A place for going or setting on shore. 

3. (Arch.) The level part of a staircase, without 

steps, connecting one flight with another. 

Land/ing-plage, n. 1. A place for the landing of 
persons or goods from a vessel. 

2. (Arch.) A landing, 

Land/-j5b/ber, 2. A man who makes a business of 
buying land on speculation, or of buying and selling 
aS the profit of bargains, or who buys and sells for 
others. 

Land/la-dy, n. [See LANDLORD.] 

1. A woman who has tenants holding from her. 

2. The mistress of an inn, or lodging-house. 
Land/leap-er, 2. See LANDLOUPER. 
Land/less,a. Destitute of land; having no prop- 

erty in land. 

Land/lock, v. ¢. To inclose or encompass by land. 

Land/16-per, n. See LANDLOUPER. 

Land/lord, n, [A-8. land-hl@ford, a landlord, lord 
of the land. See Lorp.] 

1. The lord of a manor or of land; the owner of 

land or houses who has tenants under him. 

2. The master of an inn or lodging-house. 
Land/lord-ry,. The state of alandlord. [Obs.] 
Land/loup-er,n. [D. landlooper, literally land- 

runner, from land and loopen, to run or ramble. 
See LEap.] A vagabond or vagrant; one who has 
no settled habitation. [Written also landleaper and 
landloper.] 

Bands of landloupers had been employed... to set fire to 


villages and towns in every direction. Motley. 
Land/igup-img (lind/loop-ing), a Wandering 


about; vagrant. 

Land/liib-ber, n. [Properly from land and lubber, 
but probably corrupted from landloper, q. v.] One 
who passes his life on land; — so called among sea- 
men in contempt or ridicule. 

Land/man, n.; pl. LAND/MEN. A man who lives 
or serves on land; — opposed to seaman. 

Land!miirk, n. [From land and mark, A-S. land- 
mearc. | 

1. A mark to designate the boundary of land; any 
mark or fixed object (as a marked tree, a stone, a 
ditch, or a heap of stones) by which the limits of a 
farm, a town, or other portion of territory may be 
known and preserved. 

Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor’s landmark. Deut. xix. 14. 


2. (Naut.) Any elevated object on land that 
serves as a guide to seamen. 

Land/-6f'fi¢ce, 2. An office in which the sales of 
new land are registered, and warrants issued for 
the location of Jand, and other business respecting 
the public lands is transacted. [U. S.] 

Land@/-pike, n. (Zo0dl.) A kind of animal found in 
America, somewhat resembling a fish, but with legs 
instead of fins. Crabb. 

Land/-pi/lot, n. A guide in traveling by land. 

Land@/-pi/rate, n. One who robs on land. 

Land/-rail,n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus Ral- 
lus, R. (Ortygometra) Crex, allied to the snipe; — 
called also corn-crake. Baird, 

Land/-reeve, n. A subordinate officer on an ex- 
tensive estate, who acts as an assistant to the stew- 
ard. 

Land/-rdll, ». A heavy roller used to crush down 
clods, and render the surface of land smooth. 

Land/sceape, n. [Formerly written also landskip.] 
[A-S.landscipe, from land, land, and the termination 
scipe, equivalent to Eng. ship, q. v.; D. landschap, 
Sw. landskap, Dan. landskab, Ger. landschaft.] 

1. A portion of land or territory which the eye 
can comprehend in a single view, including all the 
objects it contains. 

Straight my eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landscape round it measures. Milton. 

2. A picture exhibiting some real or fancied scene 
in nature, 

Landscape gardening, the art of laying out grounds 
and arranging trees, shrubbery, &e., in such a manner as 
to produce the most pleasing effect. 

Lind/seape, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LANDSCAPED (laind/- 
skapt); p. pr. & vb. n. LANDSCAPING.] To deline- 
ate or represent in landscape, or as a landscape. 

Land/seap-ist, n. One who occupies himself in 

ainting landscapes, or is interested therein. 

Land/-serip,n. <A certificate that the purchase- 
money for a certain portion of public land has been 
paid to the officer entitled to receive it. [U. S.] 

Land/skip, n. A landscape; also, a picture of a 
landscape. [ Obsolete, except in poctry.] 

Let me say but this, 


That many a famous man and woman, town 


And landskip, have I heard of. Tennyson. 


Laind/=-slide, )n. 1. The sliding down of a consid- 
Land/-slip, erable tract of land from a moun- 
tain. 


2. The land which slips or slides down. 
Laind’s’man, 7. ; pl. LAND’s/MEN. 
1. One who lives on the land ;—opposed to seaman. 
2. (Naut.) A sailor on board a ship who has not 
before been at sea. 


Land/-spout, n. <A tornado accompanied by a 
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heavy fall of water. The same as WATERSPOUT, 
from which it differs only in occurring on land in- 
stead of at sea, as is the case with waterspouts. 
Land/-spring, 7. A spring of water which comes 
into action only after heavy rains. 
Land/-streight (-strat),m. [Written also land- 
strait.]| A narrow slip of land. [Obs.] 
Land/-tax, n. A tax assessed on land and buildings. 
Land/-tiirn, n. A land-breeze. 
Land/-wait/er, n. An officer of the customs whose 
duty is to wait or attend on the landing of goods, 
and to examine, weigh, or measure, and take an ac- 
count of them. 
Land/ward, adv. Toward the land. 
Land/-war/rant, . An instrument or certificate 
from the Land Office, authorizing a person to as- 
sume ownership of a tract of public land. [U. S.] 
EKand@wéehr (int/vir, or lind/war), n. [Ger., from 
land, land, country, and wehr, defense.] The mi- 
litia, or that part of the army to which is assigned 
the defense of the country from invasion. [Awstria 
and Prussia. ] 
Lind/-wind, n. A wind blowing from the land. 
Lane,n. [D. laan, O. D. laen.] 

1. A narrow way or passage, or a private pas- 
sage, as distinguished from a public road or high- 
way. 

2. A passage between lines of men, or people 
standing on each side. 

3. A navigable opening in ice. 

Lame,a. Alone. [Scot.] 
fis lane, himself alone. 


Lan’gate, n. (Surg.) A linen roller used in dregs- 
ing wounds. 

Lan/grage (ling/grej),) 2. A kind of shot used 

Lan/grel (ling’grel), at sea for tearing sails 
and rigging. It consists of bolts, nails, and other 
pieces of iron fastened together. 

Lan/gret,n. A kind of false dice loaded so that 
certain numbers should turn up more readily and 
frequently than others. [ae Nares. 

Lang’set-tle, n. [Scot. lang, for long, and settle, 

.v.] A long bench to siton. [Prov. Eng.] 

Lang/syme, adv. [Scot. lang, for long, and syne, 
for since.] Longago. [Scot.] 

Lang’ter-a-loo’,n. An old game at cards ; — often 
abridged to lanterloo and langtra. Tatler. 

Lain/suage (45),. [O. Eng. langage, Fr. langage, 
Pr. lengatge, lenguatge, Sp. lenguage, Pg. lingoage, 
linguagem, It. linguaggio, L. Lat. linguagium, lin- 
gagium, langagium, from Lat. lingua, the tongue, 
and speech, language, Fr. langue, Pr. & Sp. lengua, 
Pg. lingua, lingoa, It. lingua. 

1. Human speech; the expression of ideas by the 
voice; sounds, expressive of thought, articulated 
by the organs of the throat and mouth. 

tas~ Language consists in the oral utterance of sounds 
which usage has made the representatives of ideas. When 
two or more persons customarily annex the same sounds 
to the same ideas, the expression of these sounds by one 
person communicates his ideas to another. ‘This is the 
primary sense of language, the use of which is to com- 
municate the thoughts of one person to another through 
the organs of hearing. Articulate sounds are represented 
by letters, marks, or characters, which form words. 

2. The expression of ideas by writing, or any 
other instrumentality. 

Language is but the instrument conveying to us things use- 
ful to be known. Milton, 

3. The forms of speech or the methods of express- 
ing ideas peculiar to a particular nation. 

4. The characteristic mode of arranging words 
peculiar to an individual speaker or writer; man- 
ner of expression; style. 

Others for language all their care express. Pope. 

5. The inarticulate sounds by which irrational 
animals express their feelings or their wants. 

6. The suggestion by objects of ideas associated 
therewith; as, the language of flowers. 

7. A nation, as distinguished by their speech, 

All the people, the nations, and the languages, fell down and 
worshiped the golden image. an. iii. 7. 

Syn.—Speech; tongue; idiom; dialect; phraseology ; 
diction. — LANGUAGE, SPEECH, TONGUE, IDIOM, DIALECT. 
Language is generic, denoting any mode of conveying 
ideas; as, the /anguage of the deaf and dumb, &c. ; speech 
is the language of articulate sounds; tongweis the Anglo- 
Saxon term for the language of a particular people; as, 
the English tongue. Jdiom denotes the forms of construc- 
tion peculiar to a language; dialects are varieties of ex- 
pression which spring up in different parts of a country, 
or in different professions, &c. 

Lin/guage,v.t. [imp.& p. p. LANGUAGED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. LANGUAGING.] To state in language; to 
express in words. 

Others were languaged in such doubtful expressions that 
they have a double sense. Fuller. 

Lan/guaged (ling/gwajd), a. Having a language; 
skilled in language ; — chiefly used in composition. 


“Many-languaged nations.” Pope. 
Lain’/guage-less, a. Without speech; speechless; 
silent. ‘‘He’s grown... languageless.” Shak. 


Lan/guage-mas/ter, 2. One whose profession is 
to teach languages, 

Langued (lingd), a. [From Fr. langue, tongue.] 
Tongued. [Obs.] ‘Lions in color and posture, 
rampant and langued alike.” Fuller. 


Han-gutén/te, adv. [It., p. pr. of languire. See 
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LANGUISH.] (Jus.) In a languishing manner; pa- 
thetically. 

Lin/guet (ling/gwet), 7. ai languetie, dim. of 
langue, tongue, from Lat. lingua.) Any thing in 
the shape of the tongue. [Obs. and rare.| Johnson. 

Lan/guid (ling/gwid), a. (Lat. languidus, from 
languere, to be faint or languid; Fr. languide, It. & 
Sp. langwido.] 

1. Drooping or flagging from exhaustion; indis- 
posed to exertion ; weak; feeble; heavy; dull. 
“Tanguid, powerless limbs.” Armstrong. ‘Fire 
their /anguid souls with Cato’s virtue.” Addison. 

2. Slow in progress; tardy. ‘‘No motion so swift 
or langwid.” Bentley. 

3. Promoting or indicating weakness or heavi- 
ness; as, a languid day; langwid movement. 


Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon. Iveats. 

Syn.—Feeble; weak; faint; sickly; pining; exhaust- 
ed; heavy; dull; weary; heartless. 

Lin/guid-ly, adv. Weakly; feebly; slowly. 

Lin’/guid-mess, n. 1. Weakness from exhaustion 
of strength; fecbleness; dullness; languor. 

2. Slowness; sluggishness. 

Lin/guish (ling/gwish), v.t. [imp. & p. p. LAN- 
GUISHED (ling/gwisht); p. pr. & vb. n, LANGUISH- 
InG.] [Fr. languir, p. pr. languissant, Pr. languir, 
It. languire, Lat. languere.] 

1. To become languid or weak; to sink away; to 
lose strength or animation; to be or become dull, 
ee, or spiritless ; to pine; to be or to grow 

cavy. 

= Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. Pope. 

2. To suffer, as from heat or drought; to wither ; 
to fade; as, in a dry season vegetation languishes. 

For the fields of Heshbon languish. Isa. xvi. 8. 


3. To grow dull; to be no longer active and vigor- 
ous; as, the war languished for want of supplies. 
4. To look with softness or tenderness, as with 
the head reclined and a peculiar cast of the eye. 
Syn.—To pine; wither; fade; droop; faint. 
Lan/guish, v.¢. To cause to droop or pine. [Obs.] 
Shak. Dryden. 
Lain/euish (ling/gwish), n. 1. The act or condi- 
tion of languishing or pining away; languishment. 
What of death, too, that rids our dogs of languish? Shak. 
2. A soft and tender look or appearance. 
And the blue languish of soft Allia’s eye. Pope. 


Lan/guish-er, 2. One who languishes or pines, 
Lan/suish-ing-ly (ling/gwish-), adv. 

1. Weakly; feebly; dully; slowly. 

2. With tender softness. 

Lin’/guish-ment, 7. 1. The state of languishing. 
“Lingering languwishment.” Shak. 

2. Softness of look or mien, as with the head re- 
clined, 

Lan/sguish-ness,n. The state of languishing, or 
being weak, feeble, or tender. [Obs.] 

Lan/guwor (ling/gwur), n. [Lat. languwor, It. lan- 
guore, Sp. & Pr. languor, Fr. langueur. See LAN- 
GUISH. | 

1. The state of being languid; lassitude of 
body; that state of the body which is induced by 
exhaustion of strength, as by disease, by extraordi- 
nary exertion, by the relaxing effect of heat, or by 
weakness from any cause; feebleness; lassitude; 
softness; laxity. 

To isles of fragrance, lily-silvered vales, 
Diffusing languor in the parting gales. Pope. 


2. Dullness of the intellectual faculty; listless- 


ness. 
3. Softness; levity. Watts. 


Syn.—Fecbleness; weakness; faintness; weariness ; 
dullness; heaviness; lassitudc; listlessness. 

Lan/guor, v.i. To fecl or exhibit languor; to lan- 
guish, [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Lan/suor-otis (ling/gwur-us), a. [Eng, languor, 
Fr. langoureux.| Tedious; melancholy. [Obs., or 
poetical.} ‘Whom late I left in langorous con- 
straint.” Spenser. 

To wile the length from languorous hours, and draw 
The sting from pain. Tennyson. 

Lan/giire,v.t. [Also languer, langoure, from lan- 
guor, q.v.) To languish. yee) Chaucer. Spenser. 

Lan/iard (lin/yard), n. See LANYARD. 

Li/ni-ar/iform, a. [Lat. laniariwm, a canine 
tooth, and forma, shape.] Resembling a laniary in 
form; shaped Jike a canine tooth. R. Owen. 

La/ni-a-ry (Synop., § 130),n. [Lat. laniartwm, from 
laniarius. See infra.) 

1. Shambles; a place of slaughter. 
a atne of the canine teeth; a canine or grappling 
tooth. 

La/ni-a-ry,a. [Lat. laniarius, from lanius, butcher, 
laniare, to tear in pieces; Ir. laniaire.] Lacerating 
or ress as, the laniary teeth, that is, the canine 
teeth. 

La/ni-ate (110) (Synop., § 130), v. é. [Lat. laniare, 
laniatum, It. laniare.| To tear in pieces. [Obs.] 
La/ni-a/tion, ». ([Lat. laniatio.] <A tearing in 

pieces. pee 

an/ier (lin/yer), . 
lanyer.] 

1. A thong or strap of leather; the lash of a whip. 
{Prov. Eng.] TTalliwell. 


[Fr. laniére.] [Written also 
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2. A strap used to fasten together parts of armor, 

to hold the shield by, and the like. Lrairhott. 

La-nif/er-ous, a. [Lat. lanifer, from lana, wool 

and ferre, to bear; Fr. lanifere, It. & Sp. lanifero.| 
Bearing or producing wool. 

Ma-niffie-al, a. [Lat. lanijicus, wool-working, from 
lana, wool, and fucere, to make.] Working in wool. 

Lan/i-fice (lin/i-fis), n. (Lat. lanijiciwm, O. Fr. 
lanifice, Pr. lanifici, Sp. & Pg. lanificio, It. lanificio, 
lanifizio. See supra.) A manufacture of wool; 
something made of wool. [Obs.] Bacon. 

La-nig’er-otis (la-nij/er-us), a. [Lat. laniger, from 
lana, wool, and gerere, to bear; It. lanigero, Fr. 
fonsgere:J Bearing or producing wool. 

La-ntli-de,n. pl. (Or- 
nith.) A family of pas- 
serine, dentirostral 
birds, including the 
shrikes and butcher- 
birds. 

Lank, a. [compar. ° 
LANKER; superl. LANK- 
EST.] [A-S.hlanc. Cf. 
L. Sax. slank, H. Ger. 
schlank, slender, lank, 
thin. } 

1. Loose or lax, and 
easily yielding to press- Head and Foot of one of the La- 
ure ; not distended ; niide. 
not stiff or firm by distention; not plump; as, a 
lank bladder or purse. 





The clergy’s bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. Shak. 

2. Weak and slender ; so slender as to appear 
weak. ‘The long, lank grass.” Trench. 

3. Languid; drooping. See LANGuIsH. ‘‘ Who, 
piteous of her woes, reared her lank head.” Milton. 

Lank, v.i. To become lank. [Obs.] Shak. 

Lank’ly, adv. Ina lank manner; weakly; thinly. 

Lank/ness,n. The condition of being lank; flab 
biness; leanness ; slenderness. 

Lank/’y,a. Somewhat lank; slender; slim. 

Lan/ner, n. f. [Fr. & Pr. lanier, It. laniere, 

Lan/ner-ét, n. m. from Lat. laniarius. See 
LANIARY, @.] (Ornith.) A long-tailed species of 
hawk; the Falco laniarius. It is found in Europe. 

Lan/quet,». [Fr.] (Jlus.) A piece of metal which 
separates the body of an organ-pipe from its foot. 

Lams/que-nét (lins/ke-n¢t), m. [Fr. lansquenet, 
Sp. lansquenete, It. lanzichenecco, Ger. landsknecht, 
a foot-soldier, and a game of cards introduced by 
these foot-soldiers, from land, country, and knecht, 
boy, servant. See IKnicur.] 

1. A German foot-soldier; originally, one of the 
serfs who followed the camp in the service of the 
common soldiers; afterward, one of the inde- 
pendent troops who hired themselves to those will- 
ing to pay highest for their services. 

2. A game at cards, vulgarly called lambshinnet. 
Lant,n. Urine. [Prov. Eng.]} Nares. 
Lant, v. ¢. To wet or mingle with urine. [Prov. 

Eng.| ‘‘Lanted ale.” Nares, 

Lant,n. A game at cards;—called also lunterloo. 
[ Obs.] ITalliwell. 

Lan-ta/ni-tim,)7. See LANTHANIUM and LAN- 

Lan/ta-niim, THANUM. 

Lan/ter-loo, n. See LANGTERALOO. 

Lan/tern, n. [Fr. lanterne, Pr., O. Sp., Pg., & It. 
lanterna, N. Sp. linterna, Lat. lanterna, laterna, 
Ger, laterne, D. lantaarn, lantaren.] 

1. Something inclosing a light, and protecting it 
from wind, rain, &c.;— sometimes portable, as a 
closed vessel or case of horn, perforated tin, glass, 
oiled paper, or other material, having a lamp or 
candle within ; — sometimes fixed, as the glazed in- 
closure of a street light, or of a light-house light. 

2. (Arch.) A little dome raised over the roof of a 
building to give light, and to serve as a crowning to 
the fabric. 


3. A square cage of carpentry placed over the | 


ridge of a corridor or gallery, between two rows of 
shops, to illuminate them. 

4. (Mach.) A kind of pinion; a lantern-pinion or 
lantern-wheel. See LANTERN-PINION. 

(ta Fig. 1 repre- 
sents a hand-lantern; 
fig.2, an arm-lantern; 
fig. 3, a breast-lan- 
tern ;—so named from 
the positions in which 
they are carried. 


Dark lantern, a 
lantern with a single 
opening, which may 
be closed so as to con- 
ceal the light. [See 
Itlust. of Bull’s-eye.] 
— Magic lantern, an 
optical instrument 
consisting of a case 
inclosing a lamp, the 
light of which, pass- 
ing through suitable . 
lenses in a lateral tube, falls on a distant screen, exhib- 
iting, greatly magnified, the image of objects, usually 
transparent colored figures, placed in the focus of the 
outer lens. [See Just. of Magic Lantern.) 

Lin/tern, v. ¢. [imp. & p.p. LANTERNED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. LANTERNING.] [Fr. /anterner, from lanterne. 
See supra.] 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


Lanterns. 


LAP 


1. To furnish with a lantern; as, to lantern A 
light-house. 

_ 2, To put to death at or on the lamp-post. 

Lan/tern-f1y, n. (Hntom.) An hemipterous in- 
sect of South America (Iulgora lanternaria), which 
emits a strong light in the dark. 

Lan/tern-jawed, a. Having a thin visage. 

Lan/tern-jaws, 7. pl. Long, thin jaws; hence, a 
thin visage. 

Lan/tern-pin/ion (-pin/yun), } ». 

Lan/tern-wheel, 
wheel having cylindrical bars 
or trundles, instead of teeth, 
inserted at their ends in two 
parallel disks or plates ; —so 
called as resembling a lantern 
in shape;—called also wal- 
lower. 

Lan-tha/ni-tim, } 2. Gr. 

Lan/tha-ntiim, AavSavewy, to lie hid, to be con- 
cealed.] (Min.) A metal occurring with cerium, 
and so called because its properties were concealed 
by those of the latter metal. [Written also lanta- 
nium and lantanum.]) 

Lan/thorn, nn. See LANTERN, 

Lint/i-fy,v.t. To moisten with lant or urine; hence, 
to moisten or mix. [Obs.] Nares. 

La-nii/si-mose’,) a. [Lat. lanuginosus, from lan- 

La-nii/gi-nots, go, woolly substance, down, 
from lana, wool; Fr. lanugineux, Pr. lanuginos, 
It. & Sp. lanuginoso.] Covered with down, or fine, 
soft hair; downy. 

Lin/yard,n. [Written also laniard; from Fr. la- 
niere, thong, strap. ] 

1. (Naut.) A short piece of rope or line for fas- 
tening something in ships; as, the lanyards of the 
gun-ports, of the buoy, and the like; but especially 
used to extend the shrouds and stays of the masts 
by their communication with the dead-eyes, ee 

‘otten. 

2. (Mil.) A piece of strong twine, twelve feet long, 
with an iron hook at one end, used in firing cannon 
with a friction-tube. 

La-d¢/o0-6mn,n. 1. (Mabulous Hist.) The priest of 
Neptune or Apollo, during the Trojan war. 

2. (Sculp.) A group representing the priest Laoc- 
on, with his sons, infolded in the coils of two ser- 
pents, as described by Virgil. 

La-6d/i-gé/an, a. [Lat. Laodicensis, from Laodicea, 
a city in Phrygia Major.] Like the Christians of 
Laodicea; lukewarm in religion. 

La-dd/i-¢é/an-ism, n. Lukewarmness in religion, 

Lap,n. [A-S. leppa, lappu, D. & Dan. lap, Sw. lapp, 
Icel. lappi, O. H. Ger. & O. L. Ger. lappa, L. Ger. 
lappe, N. H. Ger. lappen.] 

1. The loose part of a coat; the lower part of a 
garment that plays loosely; an apron. 

2. The part of the clothing tlrat lies on the knees 
when a person sits down; that part of the body 
thus covered, 

Men expect that happiness should drop into their Zaps. 

Tillotson, 

3. That part of any substance or fixture which 
extends over or lies upon another; as, the lap of a 
board; also, an edge; a border or hem. 

At first he tells a lie with some shame and reluctancy.... 
For then, if he cuts off but a lap of truth’s garment, his heart 
smites him. Fuller. 

4. (Mach.) A piece of brass, lead, or other soft 
metal, used to hold a cutting or polishing powder in 
cutting glass, gems, and the like, or in polishing cut- 
lery, &c. It is usually in the form of a wheel or 
disk, which revolves rapidly. 

5. (Steam-eng.) The amount by which a slide- 
valve, at its half-stroke, overlaps a steam-port, either 
internally or externally. 


{=r When used alone, it means ovtside-lap, or lap on 
the steam side. Jnside-lap means lap on the exhaust 
side. 

Lap, v.t. 
LAPPING. 

1. To fold; to bend and lay over or on; as, to dap 
a piece of cloth. 

2. To wrap or twist round, 

I lapped a slender thread about the paper. 

3. To infold; to involve. 

He lappeth all things in love. Latimer. 
Her garment spreads, and Zaps him in the folds. Dryden. 

4, (Mach.) To cut or polish with a lap, as glass, 
gems, cutlery, &c. 

5. To lay one thing partly over another. 

To lap boards, shingles, &c., to lay one partly over 
another. 

Lip, v.t. To be spread or laid on or over; to lie and 
rest upon; to be turned over or upon. 

The upper wings are opacous; at their hinder ends, where 
they lap over, transparent, like the wing of a fly. Grew. 

Lip, v. i. [A-S. lapian, lappian, L. Ger. lappen, 
O. D. lappen, lapen, labben, Icel. lepia, Dan. labe, 
O.H. Ger. laffan, allied to Gr. Narrecy, Lat. lambere, 
W. llepiaw; whence Fr. laper, Pr. lepar, Catalan 
llcpar, Prov. It. lappare.] 

1. To take up liquor or food with the tongue; to 
feed or drink by licking. 

The dogs by the River Nilus’s side, being thirsty, /ap hastily 
as they run along the shore. Dighy. 


(Mach.) A kind 
of pinion or 





Spur and Lantern-wheels. 


ne & p.p. LAPPED (lipt); p. pr. &vb. 2. 


Newton. 
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LAP 


9. To make a sound like that produced by taking 
up drink with the tongue. 
I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild waters lappiny on the crag. Zennyson. 
Lap, v.t¢. To take into the mouth with the tongue; 
to lick up. 
They'll take suggestion as a cat laps milk. Shak. 
Lap/a-ro-céle, n. [Gr. AatapoxfAn, from AaTdpa, 
flank, loins, and «An, tumor.] (J/ed.) A rupture or 
hernia in the lumbar regions. 
Lap/-ddg, n. A small dog fondled in the lap; a pet 
dog. 
Tapeit n. [Eng.lap.] That part of a coat which 
laps over the facing. 

La-pélled/ (la-ptld’), a. Furnished with lapels. 
Lap/ful, n.; pl. LAP/FYLS. As much as the lap can 
contain. . 
Lap/i-cide,n. [Lat.lapicida, lapidicida, from lapis, 

stone, and cedere, to cut.}] A stone-cutter. [Obs.] 
Laip/i-da/ri-an, a. Inscribed on stone; as, a lap- 
idarian record. ; : 
Lip/i-da/ri-otis, a. [Lat. lapidarius, from lapis, 
stone; It. & Sp. lapidario, Fr. lapidaire.| Con- 
sisting of stones. : ; 
Lip/i-da-ry (44), ». [Fr. lapidaire, Pr. lapidari, 
Sp., Pg., & It. lapidario, Lat, lapidarius.] 
1. An artificer who cuts, polishes, and engrayes 
precious stones, 
2. A dealer in precious stones. 
3. A virtuoso skilled in gems or precious stones ; 
a connoisseur of lapidary work. 
Lip/i-da-ry, a. (Fr. lapidaire, Pg. lapidar.] Per- 
taining to the art of cutting stones. 
Lapidary style, that style which is proper for monu- 
mental and other inscriptions. 


Lap/i-date, v. ¢t. [Lat. lapidare, lapidatum, from 
lapis, stone; It. lapidare, Pr. & O. Sp. lapidar, Fr. 
lapider.| To stone. [Obs.] 

Lap/i-da/tion, 7. a lapidatio, It. lapidazione, 
Sp. lapidacion, Fr. lapidation, Pr. lapidatio.] The 
act of stoning a person to death. [Obs.] fall, 

La-pid/e-otis, a. (Lat. lapideus, from lapis, stone ; 
It., Sp., & Pg. lapideo, Pr. lapide.} Of the nature 
of stone; stony; as, dapideous matter. [Obs.] Ray. 

Lap/i-dés’/cenge, n. 1. The process of becoming 
stone; a hardening into a stony substance, 

2. A stony concretion. Browne. 

Lap/i-dés/cent, a. [Lat. lapidescens, p. pr. of lapi- 
descere, to become stone, fr. lapis, lapidis, stone; Fr. 
lapidescent, It. lapidescente.] Growing or turning 
to stone; having the quality of petrifying bodies. 

Lip/i-dés/gent, n. Any substance which has the 
quality of petrifying a body, or of being converted 
to stone. 

Lap/i-diffic, a. [Lat. lapis, lapidis, stone, and 

Lap/i-diffie-al,§ jfucere, to make; Fr. lapidijique, 
It. & Sp. lapidifico.] Forming or converting into 
stone, 

La-pid/i-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. lapidification, Sp. 
lapidificacion, It. lapidificazione.] The operation 
of forming or converting into a stony substance, by 
means of a liquid charged with earthy particles in 
solution, which crystallize in the interstices. 

La-pid/i-fy, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LAPIDIFIED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. LAPIDIFYING.] [Fr. lapidijier, Sp. lapwi- 
jicar. See LAripiric.] ‘To form into stone. 

La-pid@/ify, v. i. To turn into stone; to become 
stone or stony. 

Lip/i-dist, n. [Lat. lapis, lapidis, a stone. ] 

1. One who cuts, polishes, or otherwise ornaments 
and finishes precious stones; a lapidary. 

2. A dealer in precious stones. See LAPIDARY. 

Lap/il-la/tion, n. [It. lapillazione, from lapillare, 
to crystallize. See infra,] The state of being, or 
the act of making, stony. 

Ha-pividt,n.pl. (Lat. lapillus, a little stone, dimin- 
utive of lapis, stone; It. lapillo.} Volcanic ashes, 
consisting of small, angular, stony fragments or par- 
ticles. Dana, 

Lia’pis, n.; pl. LAP/I-DEs. [Lat.] A stone. 

Lapis calaminaris (Min.), a kind of mineral, princi- 
pally consisting of oxide of zinc; calamine.— Lapis in- 
Jernalis, fused nitrate of silver, lunar caustic. — Lapis 
dazuli, an aluminous mineral, of a rich blue color. See 
LAZULI. 

Lap/-joint/ed, a. Having joints formed by over- 
lapping the edges of plates, as in steam-boilers, 
iron ships, &c. 

Lap/land-er, 7. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Lapland ;—called also Lapp. 

Lap/land-ish, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Lapland, or to its inhabitants, [Written also Lap- 
pish and Lapponian.] 

Lap/ling,n. [From lap.] One who has been fon- 
dled to excess; one fond of ease and sensual de- 
lights;—a term of contempt. [0Obs.] 

Lapp, 7. (Geog.) The same as LAPLANDER, q.vV. 

Lap/’/per, 2. 1. One who wraps or folds. 

2. One who takes up with his tongue, 

Lap/pet, n. [Diminutive of lap.] <A part of a gar- 
ment or dress that hangs loose. Swift. 

Lap/pet,v.t. [imp.& p.p.LAPPETED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
LAPPETING.] To cover as witha lappet. Zandor. 

Lap’/ping,». A kind of machine-blanket or wrap- 
ping material used by calico-printers. Simmonds. 


Lap/pish er 
Lap-po/ni-an, a, (Geog.) See LAPLANDISH, 
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Laps/a-ble, a. Capable of lapsing, falling, or te- 
lapsing. Sir 7’, More. 

Lapse, n. [Lat. lapsus, from labi, lapsus, to slide, 
to fall; Fr. laps, Sp. lapso.| 

1. A gliding, slipping, or gradual falling; an easy 
and almost imperceptible descent; an unobserved 
progress or passing away ; as, the lapse of a stream, 
or of time. 

The lapse to indolence is soft and imperceptible, but the 
return to diligence is difficult. Rambler. 

Bacon was content to wait the lapse of centuries for his ex- 
pected revenue of fame. . Taylor. 

2. A slip; an error; a fault; a failing in duty; a 
slight deviation from truth or rectitude. 

‘This scripture may be usefully applied as a caution to guard 
against those lapses and failings to which our infirmities daily 
expose us. Rogers. 

3. (Zecl. Law.) The slip or omission of a patron 
to present a clerk to a benefice within six months 
after it becomes void. 

: (> In this case, the benefice is said to be lapsed, or in 
apse. 

4. (Theol.) (a.) The fall or apostasy of Adam. 
(6.) An extraordinary, but not miraculous, influence 
of the Holy Spirit. 

A Pe ecclesiastial historian of the last century ... has 
resorted to the hypothesis that there have been certain lapses 
of the Spirit in different periods, like in their principle, though 
not in their outward tokens, to that of which Whitsuntide re- 
minds us Lf. D, Maurice. 

Lapse,v.i. [imp. & p. p. LAPSED (lipst); p. pr. & 
vb. n. LAPSENG.| [From the noun. } 

1. To pass slowly, silently, or by degrees; to 
glide. 

This disposition to shorten our words by retrenching the 
vowels is nothing else but a tendency to lapse into the barbar- 
ity of those northern nations from which we descended. Swift. 

2. To slide or slip in moral conduct; to fail in 
duty ; to fall from virtue ; to deviate from rectitude ; 
to commit a fault by inadvertence or mistake, 

To lapse in fullness 
Is sorer than to lie for need. Shak. 

Homer, in his characters of Vulcan and Thersites, has 7apsed 
into the burlesque character. Addison. 

3. To fall or pass from one proprietor to another, 
by the omission, negligence, or failure of: some one, 
as a patron, a legatee, &c. 

If the archbishop shall not fill it up within six months en- 
suing, it Japses to the king. Ayliffe. 

4. (Law.) To become ineffectual or void; to fall, 

Lapsed devise, or lapsed legacy (Law), a devise, or leg- 
acy, which fails or takes no effect, in consequence of the 
death of the devisee or legatee before that of the testator, 
or for other cause. Wharton. 


Lapse,v.¢. To cause to slide or fall; to let slip; to 
lose. [Obs.] 

Ile counts the living his to dispose, not to make profit of. 
Ile fears more to Japse his conscience than his living. wer. 

Lap/sid-ed (lop/sid-ed), a. Having one side heavier 
than the other, as a ship; leaning or hanging heavily 
to one side. [Written also dobsided, and lopsided. ] 

Lap/stome, 7. <A stone for the lap, on which shoe- 
makers beat leather. 

Lap/-stréak, a. Made with boards whose edges 
lap one over another, in distinction from being made 
‘bern boards fitting edge to edge; as, a lap-streak 
oat. 

Lap/wing, 7. [O. Eng. lapwynke, A-S. lepewine, 
hleapwince, hleaf- 
winge, from A-8, 
hleapan, to leap, 
jump, and hlifian, 
to arise, soar, be- 
cause it quickly 
moves, expands, 
and flaps its long 
Dene Ornith.) 
A wading bird of 
the plover family 
(Vanellus crista- 
tus or Tringa va- 
nellus of  Lin- 
neeus). Itis found 
on the borders of 





Lapwing (Vanellus cristatus). 

rivers and lakes, on plains and marshes, in England, 
and its eggs are the ‘‘ plover’s eggs” of the London 
market, esteemed a delicacy. Itis also called peewitt, 
bastard-plover, and wype. The gray lapwing is the 


Squatarola cinerea. 


Eng. Cyc. 
Lap’work (-wirk), 2. 


Work in which one part 
laps over another. Grew, 
Laq/uay (lik/¥), m. A lackey. [Obs.] Evelyn. 
La/que-ar,n. [Lat.] (Arch.) A ceiling consisting 
of sunk or hollowed compartments, having bands 
or spaces between the compartments or pencils e 
Fwilt. 
Kar, n.; pl. LA/RES. [Lat.] (Rom. Antiq.) A house- 
hold deity among the ancient Romans, regarded as 
the soul of a deceased ancestor. Lovelace. 
Liir/board, n. [Zar seems to be contracted from low- 
er, i. e., humbler in rank, because the starboard side 
is considered by mariners as higher in rank; whence 
in French it is called bdbord, from bas, low; but in 
A-S. it is becbérd, D. bakboord, Ger. backbord. 
In a similar manner starboard was corrupted from 
steerboard.] (Naut.) The left-hand side of a ship, 
when a person stands with his face to the head; 
port ;— opposed to starboard. 


LARGE 


Hir/board, a. Pertaining to the left-hand side of a 
ship; port; as, the larboard quarter. 
Liix/¢ge-notis,@. 1, Having the character of larceny, 
as, a larcenous act. 
I would not ye her larcenous tricks 
To have her loo EE. B. Browning. 

2. Given to larceny, ‘'The larcenows and bur- 

glarious world.” S. Smith. 

Liar/¢e-notis-ly, adv. In a larcenous manner; 
thievishly. 

Laerouist, n. One who commits larceny. 

Liir/¢e-my, m. [Contracted from latrociny, from 
Lat. latrocinium ; Fr. larcin, O. Fr. larencin, laire- 
chin, Pr. laironici, Sp. latrocinio, ladronicio, It. 
latrocinio, ladroneccio. See LATROCINY.] (Lavw.) 
The unlawful taking and carrying away of things 
personal with intent to deprive the right owner of 
the same; theft. 

Mixed or compound larceny, that which includes in it 
the aggravation of a taking from a building or the person. 
— Simple larceny, that which is not accompanied with 
any aggravating circumstances. 

Oe" Grand and petit larceny are distinctions made to 
Sasi upon the nature of the property stolen. See 

TIT. 





Lirech,n. [O. Fr. larége (Cotgrave), It. larice, Sp. 
larice, alerce, N. H. Ger. 
lerche, lerchenbaum, M. 
H. Ger. larche, lerch- 
boum, D. lorkenboom, 
Dan. lerketra, Sw. lerke- 
trid, from Lat. larix, 
laricis, Gr. \aptt.] (Bot.) 
A coniferous tree, hay- 





ing deciduous leaves, in 
whorls or clusters. The 
European larch is Larix 
Europea. The Ameri- 
can or black larch is 
LL. Americana, the hack- 
matack or tamarack. The 
trees are generally of a 
eee pracetcl see European Larch. 
Lirch/er, n. See LurcHEer, No. 2. 
Laird, n. [Fr. lard, Pr. lart, lar, It. & Sp. lardo, 
fat} lardum, laridum, allied to Gr. A\upwés, fattened, 
at. 
1. The fat of swine, after being melted and sepa- 
rated from the flesh. 
2. Bacon; the flesh of swine. [Obs.] Dryden. 
Lard, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. LARDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LARDING.] [Fr. larder, Pr. & Sp. lardar, Pg. & Sp. 
lardear, It. lardare. | 
1. To stuff with bacon or pork; to smear or mix 
with lard; to grease. 
The larded thighs on loaded altars laid. 
2. To fatten; to enrich. 
The oak, with his nuts, Jarded many aswine. Spenser. 
3. To mix with something by way of improye- 
ment; to interlard, 





Dryden. 


Let no alien interpose 


To lard with wit thy hungry Epsom prose. Dryden. 
Lird, v.i. To grow fat. [Obs.] Drayton. 


Lar-da/ceotis (lar-da/shus), a. [It. lardaceo, Fr. 
lardacé.| Consisting of, or resembling, lard. 

Liird/er, . A room where meat and other articles 
of food are kept before they are cooked; a pantry. 

Liird/er-er, n. One who has charge of the larder. 

Lird/er-y,n. The same as LARDER. [0bs.] 

Liix’ dile (49), n. (Min.) A mineral consisting chiefly 
of the hydrous silicate of alumina ;—so called from 
its greasy feel and its softness; agalmatolite. See 
AGALMATOLITE, Dana, 

Liird’/-oil, n. Oil which is obtained from lard. 

Liir/don, 7. [Fr. lardon, from lard, lard; It. lar- 
done.] A bit of bacon. 

Liird/ry,n. A larder. ’ [ Obs.) 

Lare, 7° [See LORE. ] earning; doctrine; lore, 
[ Obs.] Halliwell. 

_Lare father, a schoolmaster; —also a counselor or ad- 

viser 
Liare,n. Pasture; feed. See LAir. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Lare, v.t. To provide with lare or feed; to fatten. 
[Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 
Ha'rvés,n. pl. See LAR. 
Liirge, a. [compar. LARGER; superl. LARGEST. ] 
ee jarges Pr. larg, larc, 8p., Pg., & It. largo, Lat. 
argus. 

1. Having great size; big; bulky; extended; 
great;—and_ specifically, (a.) Wide, extensive, 
broad ;—said of surface or area; as, a large field, 
plain, river, expanse. (b.) Abundant; plentiful; 
copious; ample ;—said of quantity ; as, a arge sup- 
ply of provisions; also, with reference to number, 
numerous; populous; as, a large assembly; a large 
city. (c.) Bulky; huge; enormous;—said in ref- 
erence to size; as, a large ox, tree, ship, &e. (d.) 
Unexpended; abundant;—said with reference to 
time or day. 

We have yet large day, for scarce the sun 4 

Hath finished half his journey. Milton. 
(e.) Diffuse; free; full;—said with reference to 
language, style, and the like. 





I might be very large on the importance and advantages of 
education. ; Felton. 
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(f.). Liberal; far-sighted; comprehensive; — said 
of the mind. (g.) Generous; noble;—said of the 
heart or affections. 
2. Free; unembarrassed. 
Of burdens all he set the Paynims larye. Fairfax. 
3. (Naut.) Crossing the line of a ship’s course in 
a favorable direction, particularly on the beam or 
quarter ; —said of the wind. 


At large. (a.) Without restraint or confinement; as, to 
go at large; to be lett atlarge. (b.) Diffusely; fully; in 
the full extent; as, to discourse on a subject at large. — 
Llectors at large, electors chosen to represent the whole 
of a State, in distinction from those chosen to represent 
one of the districts in a State. [U. S.]— To go or sail 
large (Naut.), to have the wind crossing the direction of 
a vessel's course in such a way that the sails feel its full 
force, and the vessel gains its highest speed; especially, 
to have the wind on the beam or the quarter. 

Syn.—Big ; bulky; huge ; extensive ; wide ; capa- 
cious ; comprehensive; ample; abundant; plentiful; pop- 
uous; copious; diffusive ; liberal. of 

Lirge, n. [Fr. large. See j= —— Loe 
supra-] Mus.) A musical ae ere as | 
note equal to four breves, or ere acy 
eight semibreves. [ Obs.] EB es 

Lirge/’-a/ered (-a/kerd), a. Possessing much land. 

Large/-hind/ed, a. Having large or strong hands; 
hence, grasping; greedy; rapacious. 

Liirge’-heiirt/ed, a. Having a large or generous 
heart; hence, noble; liberal. 

Liirge’-heiirt/ed-mess (-hirt/ed-), n. Largeness 
of heart; liberality. Bp. Reynolds, 

Liarge/ly, adv. In a large, abundant, or copious 
manner; widely; extensively; amply; diffusively ; 
liberally; bountifully; abundantly. 

How he lives and eats! 








How largely gives! Dryden, 
They their fill of love and love’s disport 
Took largely. JDfilton. 


Liirge’ness,. 1. The condition of being large or 
great; bigness ; magnitude; bulk; greatness; extent, 
2. Greatness; comprehension; as, the largeness 

of mind, or of capacity. 

3. Amplitude ; generosity ; liberality ; as, the 
<l /iaokg of an offer; largeness of heart. 
Liir’gess,n. [Fr. largesse, equiv. to Lat. largitio, 

from large; Pr. largessa, larguesa, Sp. & Pg. lar- 
gueza, It. larghezza. See LARGE.] <A present; a 
gift or donation; a bounty bestowed. ‘The lar- 
gess of Heaven.” South. 

Karghetto (lar-get/to). [It., dim. of largo, q. v.] 
(Mus.) Somewhat slowly, but not so slowly as largo. 

Lar-gif/ie-al, a. Generous; ample; liberal. [ Obs.] 

Lar-sif/lu-ois, a. pee largijluus, from large 
abundantly, adv. of largus, and Jflwere, to flow.| 
Flowing copiously. [Obs.] 

Lar-gil/o-quent, a. Speaking in an inflated or 
boastful manner; grandiloquent. [Obs.] 

Liir/Zish, a. Somewhat large. 

Lar-gi’tion (lar-jish/un), n. [Lat. largitio, from 
largiri, largitus, to give largely or bountifully, from 
largus ; Sp. largicion, It. largizione. See LARGE.| 
The bestowment of a largess or gift. [Obs.] 

Mar'go. [It., broad, large.] (Mus.) Slowly. 

t= Largo is one degree quicker than grave, and two 
degrees quicker than adagio. 

Lar/i-at,n. [Sp. lariata.] The lasso, a long cord 
or thong of leather with a noose, used in catching 
wild horses and other animals. 

Lar/in,n. <A Persian coin, made of silver wire, and 
worth about twelve cents. 

Liirk, n. [O. Eng. leverock, A-S. ldwerce, liwerc, 
laferc, Scot. laverock, larick, lerrik, D. leewwerik, 
leeuwrik, leewwerk, lewerik, L. Ger. lewerke, N. 
Fries. liarke, O. H. Ger. léricha@, lérihha, lérahha, 
M. H. Ger. léwerch, lériche, lérche, N. H. Ger. 
lerche, Sw. lirka, Dan. lirke.] 

1. (Ornith.) A singing passerine bird, character- 
ized by having a long, 
straight hind claw, and 
a rather long bill. It 
is generally crested. 
The sky-lark (or lark 
of the poets) is the 
Alauda arvensis of 
the eastern continent. 
It is of a dark-brown 
and mottled color, 
builds its nest in fields, 
and sings as it rises 
almost perpendicular- 
ly in the air. It is considered a table delicacy, The 
American lark is the Hromaphila cornuta. 

2. A sport or piece of merriment; a frolic; a 
jolly time. [Collog.] ‘‘ What larks !” Dickens. 

It will be a good lark though. T. Hughes. 

Liirk, v.i. [imp. & p. p. LARKED (liirkt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. LARKING. | 

1. To catch larks. 

2. To make sport; to sport; to frolic. [Colloq.] 
Liark’-biint/ing, nn. (Ornith.) The snow-bunting, 

a bird of the group Plectrophanes (P. nivalis), hay- 
ing the nail of the thumb elongated like that of the 
lark, otherwise like the buntings. It is a northern 
bird, and becomes nearly all white in winter, 

Liirk/er,n. A catcher of larks. Bailey. 

Liirk’s’-heel, n. (Bot.) A plant; Indian cress. 

Liirk’spiir, n. (Bot.) A plant with showy flowers, 








usually of a vivid blue color. It belongs to the 
genus Delphiniwm, and is a native of the temperate 
parts of the world. 
Liixr/mi-er, n.  [Fr., from larme, tear or drop, 
equiv. to Lat. lacrima. 
1. (Arch.) The flat, jutting part of acornice; the 
eave or drip of a house; the corona. 
2. (Zool.) A membranous pouch, which secretes 
a thick, blackish humor, situated at, or below, the 
inner corner of the eye in the deer and antelope. 
Layr/rup, v.¢. [Jenning considers it a corruption of 


leerope, used by sailors in beating the boys.] To 
beat or flog. [Prov. ng.] Horby. 


Lar/am (Synop., §130), 2. [Abbreviation of alarwin, 
for alarm, q. Vv. 

1. Any thing used for giving an alarm or notice, 
as at particular times; an alarm. 

2. Alarm; a noise giving notice of danger. [R.] 

Of this nature was that larwn, which, though it were but 
three inches big, yet would both wake a man and of itself 
light a candle for him at any set hour. Wilkins. 

Litr/va, n.; pl. LAR/- 
vz. [Lat. larva, 
ghost, specter, mask ; 
It. & Sp. larva, Fr. 
& Ger. larve.| 

1. (Hntom.) An in- 
sect in the first stage 
after leaving the egg, 
in the metamorpho- 
ses of insects, and 
which precedes the 
pupa or chrysalis 
state; a caterpillar, 
grub, or maggot. 

2. The early, im- 
mature form of an 
animal when more 
or less of a metamor- 
phosis takes place, 
before the assump- 
tion of the mature 
shape. 

Liir/val, a. [Lat. lar- 
valis, 8p. larval. See 
supra.] Belonging 
to, or resembling, a larva. 

Liir/va-ted, a. ‘[Lat. larvatus, It. larvato, Fr. larvé. 
See supra.] Masked; clothed as with a mask. 

Liirve, n.; pl. LARVES. (Hntom,.) The same as 
LARVA, 

Liirve, a. The same as LARVAL. 

Liir/vi-form, a. Having the form of a larve; re- 
sembling a larve in condition or mode of existence. 

Lar-vip/a-rotis, a. Lat. larva and parere, to 
bring forth.] Producing young in the form of 
larves, as some insects. 





3. Butterfly. 


Lar/yn-g@/al, or La-ryn/Ze-al, )a. [Eng. lar- 
Lar/yn-gé/an, or La-ryn’/ge-an, NE eva 
Fr. laryngé, laryngien, It. & Sp. laringeo.] Per- 


taining to the larynx. 
Lar! yn-&ts!meus,n. (Med.) A spasmodic state of 
the glottis, giving rise to contraction or closure of 
the opening. 
hdr yn-sét' tis (lir/in-ji’tis), n. [N. Lat., from lar- 
ynx, q. v.; Fr. laryngite, It. laringitide.| (Med.) 
An inflammation of the larynx of any sort. 
Lar/yn-gol/o-gy, n. [Gr. \dpvyt, \apvyyos, larynx, 
and déyos, discourse, from Aéyety, to epee 
treatise upon the larynx, Dunglison. 
Lar/yn-goph/o-ny, n. Gr. Adpvyz=, Adpvyyos, 
larynx, and dw, voice, from govety, to sound.) 
The sound of the voice as heard through a stetho- 
scope when the latter is placed upon the larynx. 
Dunglison. 
[Gr. Adpvyt, larynx, and 
cxoretv, to behold.] (Surg.) An instrument for 
viewing the larynx in a living subject. It consists 
of two mirrors, by one of which the light is thrown 
into the mouth, where, by the other, introduced into 
the pharynx, it is reflected into the larynx, reveal- 
ing to the eye the part thus illuminated. 
Lir/yn-git/o-my, n. ([Gr. Aapvyyorouia, from 
Adpvyt and répverv, to cut, rouj, a cutting; Fr. 
laryngotomie, It. & Sp. laringotomia.] (Surg.) 
The operation of cutting into the larynx, from the 
outside of the neck, for assisting respiration when 
obstructed, or for removing foreign bodies, 
Lar’ynx (Synop., § 130), 
n. [Gr. Adpvyé, gen. Aa- 
pvyyos.] Anat.) The 
upper part of the trachea 2— 
or windpipe, constituting 
the organ of voice. 

(=~ It consists of five car- 
tilaginous pieces which, are 
acted upon by numerous ¢7_} 
muscles; viz., the thyroid yon 
cartilage, formed of two x 
broad plates united at the 


La-ryn/go-scope, n. 






Larynx. 
front, and attached to the 4) lateral view of larynx ; 


os hyoides, or hyoid bone. 
This cartilage constitutes 
the protuberance known as 
Adam’s apple: below this, 
the cricoid cartilage, a 
ring supporting the aryte- 
noid cartilages behind : 
from these proceed the superior and inferior ligaments 


£B, section of larynx; A, 
hyoid bone; th, thyroid carti- 
lage; ar, arytenoid cartilage; 
er, cricoid cartilage; tr, tra- 
chea; t, tongue; s?, superior 
vocal cord; 7,inferior vocal 
cord; v, ventricle. 








LASSITUDE 


of the glottis, the inferior being also called the vocal 
cords: above the glottis plays the epiglottis, a tongue- 
shaped flap secured in front to the thyroid cartilage. 

Inferior laryna, a glottis-like structure found in birds 
at the lower end of the trachea, where it divides to the 
two sides. It is their special organ of sound. 

Las/eiir, or Las-eiir’,n. (Per. & Hind. lashkar, an 
army, an inferior artillery-man, a cooly, a camp fol- 
lower, a native sailor.) A native sailor, employed 
in European vessels; also, a menial employed about 
arsenals, and elsewhere. [Hast Indies.] 

Las/¢i-otis, a Loose; lascivious. [Obs. 
depaint dascious wantonness.” 

Las-¢iv/i-en-¢y, n. 
[ Obs.] 

Las-¢iv’i-ent, a. [Lat. lasciviens, p. pr. of lasci- 
vire, to be wanton, from lascivus. See infra.) Las- 
civions. [OQbs.] More. 

Las-¢iv/i-otis, a. [Lat. lascivia, wantonness, from 
lascivus, wanton, for laxivus, from laxus, loose, 
lax; It. & Sp. lascivo, Fr. lascif.] 

1. Loose; wanton; lewd; lustful; as, lascivious 
men; lascivious desires; lascivious eyes. Milton. 

2. Tending to produce voluptuous or lewd emo- 
tions. 


« To 
f _ Holland, 
[See infra.] Lasciviousness. 


He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. Shak. 

Las-¢iv/i-otis-ly, adv. In a lascivious manner; 
loosely; wantonly; lewdly. 

Las-civ’i-otis-mess, 7. 1. The state or quality of 
being lascivious; looseness; wantonness; lustful- 
ness; salaciousness. 

_ Who, being past feeling, have given themselves over to las- 
civiousness. Eph. iv.19. 
2. Tendency to excite lust, and promote irregu- 
lar indulgences. 
The reason pretended by Augustus was, the lasciviousness 
of his Elegies and his Art of Love. Dryden. 

Li/ser-wort (-wiirt), n. [Lat. laser, the juice of 
the plant laserpitium; Ger. laserkraut. Of. A-8. 
laser, tare, cockle.] (Bot.) An umbelliferous plant 
of the genus Laserpitium, of several species, as L. 
glabrum, L. siler, the root of whieh yields a resi- 
nous substance of a bitter taste. It is a native of 
Southern Europe. Eng. Cyc. 

Lash, n. [Ger. lasche, latchet, a bit of leather, gus- 
set, stripe, daschen, to furnish with flaps, to lash or 
slap; Icel. daski, gusset, flap; laska, to tear. Cf. 
LEASH. ] 

1. The thong or braided cord of a whip; a cord; 
a string. 
I observed that your whip wanted a lash to it. Addison. 
2. The leash in which an animal is caught or held; 
hence, asnare. [Obs.] 
The farmer they leave in the Jash. Tusser. 
3. A stroke with a whip, or any thing pliant and 
tough; as, the culprit received thirty-nine lashes. 
4. A stroke of satire or sarcasm; an expression 
or retort that cuts or gives pain; a cut. 
The moral is a Jash at the vanity of arrogating that to our- 
selves which succeeds well. LD’ Estrange. 

Lash, v.t. [imp. & p. p, LASHED (lisht); p. pr. & 

vb. N. LASHING. | 
1. To strike with a lash or any thing pliant; to 
whip or scourge. 
We lash the pupil, and defraud the ward. Dryden. 
2. To satirize; to censure with severity; as, to 
lash vice. 
3. To.throw up with a sudden jerk; to kick out. 
He falls, and, lashing up his heels, his rider throws. Dryden. 
4. To beat, as with something loose; to dash 
against. 
And big waves lash the frighted shores. Prior. 
5. To tie or bind with a rope or cord; to secure 
or fasten by a string; as to dash any thing to a mast 
or to a yard; to dash a trunk on a coach. 

ae v.t. To ply the whip; to make a severe at- 
tack, 

To laugh at follies or to lash at vice. Dryden. 
To lash out, to be extravagant or unruly; also, to kick 
out; as, a horse lashes out. 


Lash/er, n. One who whips or lashes. 
Lash/’er,n. A wear in a river. ne) Halliwell. 
Lash/er,n. <A piece of rope for binding or making 
fast one thing to another ;— called also lashing. 
Lash/-free, a, Free from the lash of satire. [Obs. 
and rare. | B. Jonson, 
Lash/ing, n. 1. Castigation or chastisement. 
2. Extravagance; unruliness. South. 
3. A rope for making fast. See LASHER. 
Lask, n. [A corruption of lax, a flux. Nares.] A 
diarrhea or flux. [Obs.] ‘The flux of the belly 
called the lask.” Holland. 
Lask/et,n. (Naut.) A small loop of cord used to 
lace sails by; alatching. Sce LATCHING. 
Lass, n. [Contracted for luddess, f. of lad.) A 
young woman; a girl;—applied particularly to a 
country girl. 
Las/sie,n. <A young girl; alass. [Scot.] 
Las/si-ttide (53),n. [Fr. lassitude, Sp. lassitud, It. 
lassitudine, Lat. lassitudo, from lassus, faint, weary, 
allied to laxus, wide, loose, lax.] The state of being 
relaxed or weak; languor of body or mind, proceed- 
ing from exhaustion of strength by excessive labor 
or action, or other means; weakness; dullness; 
heaviness; weariness. 
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resist agencies which tend to destroy them; as, a durable 


LASSLORN 


Lass/l6rn, a. Forsaken by a lass or mistress. Shak. 


LATHE ae 


Lat/er, a. [Comparative of late.] Posterior; sub- 


Lits’so, n.; pl. LAS/s0s. [Sp. & Pg. lazo, from Lat.| foundation, Me. sequent, ; i 
laqueus. See LAcE.] A rope or cord with a noose, Frauds, fears, and fury have possessed the state, Lat’er-al,a. [Fr. latéral, Pr., Sp., & Pg. lateral. 
used for catching wild horses, &c. sie sed Be Cate ae eee we Dryden. |" Tt, laterale, Lat. lateralis, from latus, lateris, side.} 

Las/so, v. t. fimp. & p. p. LASSOED; p. pr. & vb. n. See paces BOWS 1. Proceeding from, or attached to, the side; as 
LASSOING.] To capture with a lasso. iia Aaomere eng ts Dryden. | the lateral branches of a tree; lateral shoots. 

Last (6), a. [Contracted from latest, superl. of late ; Which here d colsecratedtoranesameee a Francis. 2. Directed to the side; as, the lateral view of an 


O. Sax. lezt, lazt, last, M. L. Ger. lest, D. laatst, 
from laat, late, O. H. Ger. lezzist, lezist, M. H. Ger. 
lezist, lezest, lest, N. H. Ger. letzt, A-S. latemist, 
liitemest.] 

1. Coming after all the others of a series, in time 
or place; following all the rest; final; closing; 


object. 


Lateral equation (Math.), an equation of the first.de-_ 
gree. [Obs.] Math. Dict.— Lateral pressure or stress — 
(Mech.), a pressure or stress at right angles to the length, 
as of a beam or bridge ; — distinguished from longitudinal — 
pressure or stress. — Lateral strength (Mech.), strength 
which resists a tendency to fracture arising from lateral 


Last/ing,n. 1. Endurance. 

2. A species of very durable woolen stuff. 
Last/ing-ly, adv. Durably; with continuance. 
Last/ing-mess,n. The quality or state of long con- 

tinuance; durability. 
Last/ly, adv. 1. In the last place; in conclusion. 


pee as, the last hour of the day; the last day 2. At length; at last; finall pressure 
of the year. Lit/akiva (-k@/a), nm. [Turk. ; A superior quality ter ‘ * snete 
Here, last of Britons, let your names be read. Pope. |" of Turkish smoking tobacco, so called from the wee Obey’ n. The quality of pees Fee 9 


2. Next before the present; as, the last week; the lace where produced, the ancient Laodicea. Lit/er-al-ly, adv. 1. By the side; sidewise. 


last year. Latch, n. [Fr. lacs, a string. See LACE, and cf. fennatt . 

3. Incapable of being extended, increased, or sur- |" Larcner.] ; Tee ee oe ea at Romana s 
passed; utmost. 1. A small piece of iron or wood used to fasten a |" “palace and other buildings annexed to it : 

They are contending for principles of the /ast importance. door. Gay. i 


(> The name is said to have been derived from that 
of the Laterani family, who possessed a palace on this 
spot, which was seized by Nero, and became an imperial 
residence. In this palace several ecclesiastical councils, 
hence called Lateran councils, have been held. 

Lat/ered, a. Delayed. [0Obs.] Chaucer. 

Lat/er-i-f0’/li-otis, a. [Lat. latus, lateris, side, and 
folium, leaf; Fr. latérifolié.| (Bot.) Growing on 
ts side of a leaf atthe base; as, a laterifolious 

ower. Z 

Lat/er-ite, n. (Geol.) An argillaceous sandstone, 
in India, of a red color, and much seamed. Dana. 

Lat/er-i/tiotis (-ish/us), a. [Lat. lateritius, from 
later, lateris, a brick.] Like bricks; of the color 
of bricks. ; 

Lateritious sediment, a sediment in urine resembling 
brick dust, observed after the crises of fevers, and at the 
termination of gouty paroxysms. 

La-tés’/eenge, n. bras latescens, p. pr. of latescere, 
from latere, to be hid.] <A slight withdrawal from 
view or knowledge. 

This obscuration can be conceived in every infinite degree 
between incipient /atescence and irrecoverable latency. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

Lat/est, a. [Superlative of late.] Longest after the 
usual time; tardiest. 

Late’-wake,n. See LICHE-WAKE. 

Late’ward, a. Somewhat late; late in growth or 
maturity ;— opposed to forward. [Obs.] 

Corn... which grew in a forward and hasty field ought to 
be transferred into lateward lands. Holland. 

Late’ward, adv. Somewhat late. [0bs.] 

Ma@'tex,n. [Lat.] (Bot.) A milky juice contained 
in cavities of certain plants. It has no regular cir- 
culation through the plant, but possesses the pecu- 
liar active properties of it. : 

Liith, n.; pl. LATHS (liithz). [A-S. latéu, for laddu, 
O. H. Ger. latta, lata, N. H. Ger. latte, D. lat; 
whence Fr. latte, It. latéa, Pr., Sp., & Pg. lata. Cf. 


Liobert Hall, 2. (Naut.) A latching. See LATCOHING. 


Latch, v.¢t. [imp. & p. p. LATCHED (litcht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. LATCHING. | 

1. To catch so as to hold. [Obs.] 

Those that remained threw darts at our men, and Jatching 
our darts, sent them again at us. Golding. 

2. To catch or fasten by means of a latch. 

The door was only latched. Locke. 

3. [Fr. lécher, to lick, from O. H. Ger. lecchdn. 
See Lick.] Tosmear. [Obs.] Shak. 

Latch/et, n. [Diminutive of latch. Cf. Fr. lacet, 
plaited string, lace, diminutive of lacs. See LACE.] 
The string that fastens a shoe. 

Latch/’/-kéy, n. A key used to raise the latch of a] 
door. 

Latch/ing, n. (Naut.) A loop formed on the head 
rope of a bonnet, by which it is connected with the 
foot of the sail; — called also latch and lasket. 

Late, a. (compar. LATER, or LATTER; superl, LAT- 
EST, or LAST. ] A lit, O. Sax. lat, D. laat, O. 
Fries. let, Goth. lats, Icel. latr, 8w. lat, Dan. lad, 
O. H. Ger. laz, N. H. Ger. lasz, late, slow, lazy.] 

1. Coming after others, or after the usual or ex- 
pected time; slow; tardy; long delayed; as, a late 
spring; a date summer, 

2. Far advanced toward the end or close; as, a 
late hour of the day; a late period of life. 

3. Existing not long ago, but not now; deceased ; 
departed; out of office; as, the late bishop of Lon- 
don; the date administration. 

4. Not long past; happening not long ago; re- 
cent; as, the date rains; we have received la/e intel- 
ligence. 

Late, adv. [A-S. lafe, lite. See supra.]} 

1. After the usual time, or the time appointed; 
after delay; as, he arrived late. 

2. Not long ago; lately. 

And round them throng, 
With leaps and bounds, the /afe imprisoned young. Dope. 


4. Lowest; meanest. 
Antilochus 


Takes the last prize. Pope. 

5. Perfected, or made skillful, by the longest 
practice or utmost effort. [Zare.] 

Why thrown aside thy masterpiece, half wrought, _ 
While meaner efforts thy last hand enjoy? Young. 

6. Farthest of all others from possessing a given 
quality, character, or use; most unlikely; having 
least fitness; as, he is the /as¢ person to be accused 
of theft; he is the /as¢ man to appear generous; this 
is the last place in which one might expect to find 
him. 

Aé last, or at the last, at the end; in the conclusion. 
‘Gad, a troop shall overcome him; but he shall overcome 
at the last.” Gen. xlix.19.— On one’s last legs, having 
reached the last stage of exhaustion, in want of resources, 
or credit, and the like ; almost overwhelmed ; on the 
verge of failure or ruin. — Z’o the last, to the end; till the 
conclusion. 

And blunder on in business fo the last. Pope. 
Last, adv. [A-S. latost, superl. of late, lite, tarde, 
sero. See supra.] 

1. The last time; the time before the present; as, 
I saw him last at New York. 

2. In conclusion; finally. 

Pleased with his idol, he commends, admires, 
Adores, and, /ast, the thing adored desires. 
3. After all others in order or time. 
Last, v. i. [imp. & p. p. LASTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LASTING.] [A-S. le@stan, to perform, execute, fol- 
low, last, continue, O. Sax. léstian, léstean, Goth. 
laistyan, O. H. Ger. leistan, N. H. Ger. leisten, from 
A-S. last, ldest, trace, footstep, course, last, Goth. 
laists, track, trace, Icel. leystr, lystr, shoe. ] 

1. To continue in time; to endure; to remain in 

existence. 


That man may last, but never lives, : 
Who much receives, but nothing gives. Gibbons. 





Dryden. 


2. To continue unimpaired; not to decay or per- 
ish; to hold out; to continue unconsumed, 


‘These are standing marks of facts... contrived with great 
wisdom to Jast till time shall be no more. Addison. 


Last, n. [A-S. hlest, from hladan, to lade; O. H. 
Ger. hlast, N. H. Ger., D., Dan., & Sw. last ; whence 


3. Far in the night, day, week, or other particular 
period; as, to lie abed late; to sit up date at night. 

Of late, in time not long past, or near the present; 
lately; as, the practice is ef late uncommon. — Zoo late, 
after the proper time; not in due time; as, we arrived 
too late to see the procession. 


W. lldth, a rod, staff, yard.] 

1. A thin, narrow board, or slip of wood, to be 
nailed to the rafters of a building, for the purpose 
of supporting the tiles, or covering. 

2. A thin, narrow slip of wood, to be nailed to the 
studs, for the purpose of supporting the pene: 

vb. 2. 


Liith,v.t. [imp. & p. p. LATHED; p. pr. 
LATHING.] To cover or line with laths. 
Liith’-brick, ». A Jong, slender brick, upon 


Fr. laste, last, a last, and lest, It. lasto, ballast. ] 


: { Lat’ed, a. Belated; being too late. [Obs.] 
1. Aload; hence, a certain weight or measure, gen- 


Iam so lated in the world, that I 


erally estimated at 4000 Ibs., but varying exceedingly 
as to different articles. <A dasé¢ of codfish, white her- 
rings, meal, and ashes, is twelve barrels; a last of 
corn, ten quarters, or eighty bushels ; of gunpowder, 
twenty-four barrels; of red herrings, twenty cades; 
of hides, twelve dozen; of leather, twenty dickers ; 
of pitch and tar, fourteen barrels; of wool, twelve 
sacks; of flax or feathers, 1700 lbs. 

2. The burden of a ship. 

Last, n. (Law.) A court held in the marshes of 
Kent, to levy rates for preserving the marshes. 
Cowell. 
Last, n. [A-S. last, lest, D. leest, Dan. & Sw. list, 
O. H. Ger, leist, M. H. Ger. leiste, N. H. Ger. leisten. 
See Last, v.i.] A mold or form of the human foot, 
made of wood, on which shoes are formed. 
The cobbler is not to go beyond his last. L’Estrange. 
Last, v.¢. To shape with a last; to fasten or fit to a 
last; as, to last a boot. 
Last/age,n. ([Fr.lestage, from lest, ballast; L. Lat. 
lastagiwn, lestagium. See LAST, a load.] 

1. A duty exacted, in some fairs or markets, for 
carrying things where one will. 

2. A custom or tax paid on wares soll by the last. 
[ Obs. Cowell, 

3. The lading of a ship; also, ballast. Spelman. 

4. Room for stowing goods, as in a ship. 

Last/cer-y,n. Ared color. [Obs.] ‘Fair vermil- 
ion or pure lastery.” Spenser. 

Last/ing, p.a. Durable; of long continuance; that 
may continue or endure; as, a lasting good or evil; 
a lasting eolor. 

Syn.— Durable; permanent; undecaying; perpetual; 
unending. — LASTING, PERMANENT, DURABLE. Lasting 
is more commonly applied to things abstract, which from 
their very nature endure; as, a lasting remembrance, 
effect, &c. Permanent applies chiefly to things estab- 
lished, and designed to remain unchanged; as, a perma- 
nent situation, a permanent change, &c. Durable is ap- 
plied to material substances or fabrics, so far as they 


La-teen/-sail, 7. 


Late/ly, adv. 
La/ten-¢cy, n. 


Late’mess, 7. 


La’tent, a. 





La/tent-ly, adv. 


Have lost my way forever. Shak. 
{Fr. voile datine, a sail in the 
shape of a right-angled triangle. See LATIN.] 
(Naut.) A triangular sail, extended bya long yard, 
which is slung about one quarter the distance from 
the lower end, which is brought down at the tack, 
while the other end is elevated at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees ;— used in small boats, feluccas, 
xebecs, &c., especially in the Mediterranean and 
adjacent waters. 

Not long ago; recently; as, he has 
lately arrived from Italy. 

[See LATENT.] The state of being 
latent or concealed; abstruseness. 

To simplify the discussion, I shall distinguish three degrees 
of this latency. Sir W. Hanilton. 
1. The state of being late or tardy, 
or of coming after the usual or appointed time; as, 
the lateness of spring or of harvest. 

2. Time far advanced in any particular period; 


Lithe, n. 





as, lateness of the day or night; dateness in the sea- 
son; lateness in life. 
[Lat. latens, y. pr. of latere, to lie hid 
or concealed, allied to Gr. \aSew, Aavdavew ; Fr. la- 
tent, It. & Sp. latente.] Not visible or apparent; 
not seen; hid; concealed; secret; as, latené mo- 
tives; latent springs of action. 

The evils /atent in the most promising contrivances are pro- 
vided for as they arise. Burke. 

Latent buds (Bot.), those buds that have passed the 
season of expansion without development. — Latent heat 
(Physics), that quantity of heat which disappears or be- 
comes concealed in a body while producing some change 
in it other than rise of temperature, as fusiou, evapora- 
tion, or expansion, the quantity being constant for each 
particular body and for each species of change. — Latent 
period (Med.), the regular time in which a disease is sup- 
posed to be existing without manifesting itself. 
In a secret or concealed manner ; 
invisibly. 


which malt is placed in the drying-kiln. 
A-8. ledh, ledh, a district or division 
peculiar to Kent. It may be allied to A-S. ladhian, 
to invite, send for, assemble, and signify, originally, 
a meeting or assembly. Cf. WAPENTAKE. | 
1. Formerly, a part or division of a county among 
the Anglo-Saxons. At present it consists of four 
or five hundreds, and is confined to the county of 
Kent. [Prov. Eng.| [Written also lath.] Brande, 
2. A building in which grain is stored; a granary ; 
abarn. [Obs.] 


Lathe, n. [Allied to lath, a narrow board. Cf. Ger. 


drechselbank, a turning-lathe, literally, a turning- 
bench. ] 

1. (Mach.) A machine-tool for shaping articles of 
wood, metal, or other material, by causing them to 
revolve while acted upon by a cutting-tool held 
either by the hand or a slide-rest;— called also 
turning-lathe. 

2. The movable swing-frame of a loom, carrying 
the reed for separating the warp-threads and beat 
ing up the weft; — called also lay and batten 





Lathe (for iron turning). 

Blanchard’s lathe, a lathe for turning irregular forms 
after a given pattern, as lasts, gun-stocks, and the like. — 
Engine-lathe, or turning-engine (called, among machin- 
ists, a lathe), a machine-tool haying an automatic feed, 
and used chiefly for turning metals, cutting screws, and 
often for boring. Upon the shears, or framing, A, stand 
the fixed head-stock, M, (which carries the spindle and 
face-plate, F'), the moyable tail-stock, C, and the com- 
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‘SLATHER 
pound-rest, D, which is moved longitudinally by the Zead- 
screw, B, actuated by the feed, Z, and upon which stand 
the tool-stock and tool-rest. — Foot-lathe, a lathe which 
is driven by a treadle worked by the foot. — Hand-lathe, 
a lathe which has no automatic feed. — Zhrow-lathe, a 
‘small lathe worked by one hand, while the cutting-tool is 

held in the other. — Rose-engine lathe. See ROSE-ENGINE. 

‘Lath/er (99), v.i. [imp. & p. p. LATHERED; p. pr. 

 & vb. n. TirweRinG | [A-S. ledhrian, to lather, 
anoint. See infra.) To form a foam with water 
and soap; to become froth, or frothy matter. 

Lath/er, v.¢. 1. To spread over with lather; as, to 
lather the face. 

2. To beat severely. [Vulgar.] 

Lath/er, n. [A-S. leadhor, leadhur, niter; leadhor- 

wyrt, latherwort, soapwort. ] 

1. Foam or froth made by soap moistened with 
water. 
2. Foam or froth from profuse sweat, as of a horse. 

Lith/ing, ». <A covering of laths on a wall; also, 
the act or process of covering with laths. 

Lith/-rénd/ing, n. The business of lath-making. 

Liith’-work (-wirk), n. Thin battened work, as 
at the sides of a room, to receive plaster. 

Lith’y, a. Thin asa lath; long and slender. 

Lath'y-rits, n. (Lat., from Gr. AaSvpos, vetchling.] 
(Bot.) A genus of leguminous plants, including sev- 
eral species; vetchling; everlasting-pea. Gray. 

La/tian (1a/shan), a. Belonging, or relating, to La- 
tium, a country of ancient Italy, situated on the 
south side of the Tiber. 

La-tib’/i-lize, v. i. [imp. & p. p. LATIBULIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. LATIBULIZING.] [Lat. latibulum, 
hiding-place, from latere, to lie hid.) To retire into 
a den, burrow, or cavity, and lie dormant in winter ; 
to retreat and lie hid. [are.] 

, The tortoise latibulizes in October. Shaw. 

Ka-tiblit-lium, n.; pl. LA-TIB/O-LA, cat from 
latere, to lie hid.] A concealed hiding-place ; a bur- 
row; a lair; a hole. 

Lat/i-cif/er-otis, a. [Lat. latex and ferre, to bear.] 

- (Bot.) Conveying the latex ;— applied to the tissue 
through which the latex is carried to different parts 
of the plant. : 

Lat/i-elave,n. ([Lat. laticlavus, laticlavium, from 
latus, broad, and clavis, nail, a purple stripe on the 
tunica; Fr. laticlave.] (Rom. Antiq.) A distinctive 
badge worn by Roman senators, supposed to have 
been a broad stripe of purple on the fore part of the 
‘tunic. 

Lat/i-eds/tate, a. [Lat.latus, broad, and costatus, 

. having ribs; Fr. laticosté. See CosTATE.] Broad- 


ribbed. 

Lat/i-dén/’tate,a. [Lat.latus, broad, and dentaius, 
haying teeth. See DENTATE.] Broad-toothed. 

Lat/if0/li-ate, ja. (Lat. latifolius, from latus, 

Lat/i-£0/li-outis, broad, and foliwm, leaf; Fr. 
latifolié.] (Bot.) Having broad leaves. 

Lat/in, a. (Lat. Latinus, belonging to Latium, Latin, 
from Latium, a country of Italy, in which Rome 
was situated; Fr. & Pr. Latin, It. Latino, Sp. Latino, 
Latin, Pg. Latino, Latim; A-8. leden, léden.} 

1. Pertaining to the Latins, a people of Latium, 
in Italy; Roman; as, the Latin language. 

2. Pertaining to, or composed in, the language 
used by the Romans or Latins; as, a Latin grammar ; 
a Latin composition or idiom, 

Latin church (Eccl. Hist.), the Western or Roman 
Catholic church, as distinct from the Greek or Eastern 
church. 

Lat/in, n. 1. (Anc. Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of Latium. 

2. The language of the ancient Romans. 

3. An exercise in schools, consisting in turning 
English into Latin. [0bs.] Ascham. 

Latin, v. t. To write or speak in Latin. [Obs.] 
“The well Latined apology in his behalf.” Fuller. 

Lat/in-ism,n. [Fr. Latinisme, It. & Sp. Latinismo.] 
A Latin idiom; a mode of speech peculiar to the 
Latins. 

(= The term is also sometimes employed by biblical 
scholars to designate a Latin word in Greek letters, or 
the Latin sense of a Greek word in the Greek Testament. 

Lat/im-ist, n. [Fr. Latiniste, It. & L. Lat. Latinista.] 
One skilled in Latin; a Latin scholar, 
, He left school a good Latinist. Macaulay. 

Lat/in-ist/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, Latin; ina 
Latin style oridiom. [Rare.] Coleridge. 

La-tin/i-tas/ter, rn. One who has but a smattering 
of Latin. Walker. 

La-tin/ity, nm. (Lat. Latinitas, Fr. Latinité, It. 
Latinita, Sp. Latinidad.] The Latin tongue, style, 
or idiom, or the use thereof; specifically, purity of 
the Latin style or idiom. 

Lat/in-i-za/tion, n. The act of turning into Latin. 

Lit/in-ize,v.t. [imp. & p. p. LATINIZED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. LATINIZING.]_ [Fr. Latiniser, Sp. Latini- 
zar, It. Latinizzare, Lat. Latinizare.] To give 
Latin terminations or forms to, as foreign words, in 
writing Latin. 

Lat/in-ize, v.z. To use words or phrases borrowed 
from the Latin, 

Lat/in-ly, adv. So as to understand and write 
Latin; also, according to the style or idioms of the 
Latin language; in correct Latin. [Obs.] Heylin. 

La/tion, n. [Lat. latio, lationis, from latum, to bear, 
used as the supine of ferze, to bear, in which the 
third root is deficient.] The act of carrying, or bear- 
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ing, from one place to another; transportation ; con- 
veyance. | 

Lat/ivds/trotis (Synop., § 180), a [Lat. latus, 
broad, and rostrwm, beak; Fr. latirostre.] (Ornith.) 
Having a broad beak, as a bird. Browne, 

Lat/ish, a. [Eng. late.] Somewhat late. 

Lat/i-tan-¢y, n. [See infra.] The state of lying 
concealed ; the state of lurking. [Rare.] Browne. 

Lat/i-tant, a. ([Lat. latitans, p. pr. of latitare, to 
be or lie hid, to lurk, v. intens. fr. latere, to be hid; 
Fr. latitant. | Lying hid; concealed; latent, [Rare.} 

Matli-tat,n, (Lat., he lies hid, from latitare. See 
supra.| (Law.) A writ by which a person was 
summoned into the King’s Bench to answer, as sup- 

osing he lay concealed. Blackstone. 

Lat/i-ta/tion, n. (Lat. latitatio, See supra.] A 
lying in concealment. [Obs. 

Lat/i-tiide (53), n. [Fr. latitude, Pr. latitut, Sp. 
latitud, Pg. latitude, It. latitudine, Lat. latitudo, 
from latus, broad, wide.] 

1. Extent from side to side, or distance sidewise 
from a given point or line; breadth; width. ‘ Pro- 
vided the length do not exceed the latitude.” Wotton. 

2. Room; space; freedom from confinement or 
restraint; hence, looseness; laxity; independence, 

In human actions there are no degrees and precise natural 
limits described, but a latitude is indulged. Bp. Laylor. 

3. Extent or breadth of signification, application, 
&c.; extent of deviation from a standard, as truth, 
style, and the like. 

No discreet man will believe Augustine’s miracles, in the 
latitude of monkish relations. Fuller. 

4. Extent; size; amplitude; scope. 

I pretend not to treat of them in their full latitude. Zoche. 

5. (Astron.) The angular distance of a heavenly 
body from the ecliptic. 

6. (Geog.) The distance of any place on the globe, 
north or south of the equator. 

Lat/i-ttid/i-mal, a. [Sp. & Pr. latitudinal.] Per- 
taining to latitude; in the direction of latitude. 

Latittid/ina/ri-an, a. [Fr. a eeeenawe:| 

1. Not restrained; not confined by precise limits. 

2. Thinking or acting at large, or without respect 
of the usual standards of belief or opinion; lax in 
religious principles or views; as, latitudinarian 
opinions or doctrines. 

Lat/ittid/i-na/ri-an, n. 1. One who is moderate 
in his notions, or not restrained by precise settled 
limits in opinion; one who indulges freedom in 
thinking. 

2. (Eng. Eccl. Hist.) A member of the Church of 
England, in the time of Charles II., who adopted 
more liberal notions in respect to the authority and 
doctrines of the church than generally prevailed at 
that time. 

They wished that things might have been carried with more 
moderation, and they continued to keep up a good correspond- 
ence with those who differed from them in opinion, and al- 
lowed a great freedom both in philosophy and in divinity; from 
whence they were called ‘*men_of latitude;’’ and upon this, 
men of narrow thoughts fastened upon them the name of lat- 
itudinarians. Bp. Burnet. 

3. (Theol.) One who departs in opinion from the 
strict principles of orthodoxy; or one who indulges 
an undue latitude of thinking and interpretation. 

Lat/itiid/i-na/ri-an-ism, n. [Fr. latitudina- 
risme.] A latitudinarian system or state; freedom 
of opinion in matters pertaining to religious belief. 
Fierce sectarianism bred fierce latitudinarianism. De Quincey. 

He [Ammonius Saccas] plunged into the wildest /atitudi- 
narianism of opinion, and availed himself of the great name of 
Plato in order to attach authority and importance to his pan- 
theistic creed. J. S. Harford. 

Latitiid/imotis, a Having latitude, or large 
extent. 

La/’trant, a. [Lat. latrans, p. pr. of latrare; It. 
latrante. See ore Barking. [0Obs.] Tickell. 

La/trate,v.i. [Lat. latrare, latratum ; It. latrare.] 
To bark asadog. [Obs.] 

La-tra/tion,n. [Lat.latratio.] A barking. [Obs.] 

La-tren’tic-al, a. [Gr. Aarpeverv, to serve, to min- 
ister.] Acting in the capacity of a hired servant; 
hence, serving; ministering; assisting. [Obs.] 

La/’tri-a, or La-tri’a (Synop., §1380), n. [Lat., Gr. 
Aarpeia, from \arpedery, to serve, from Aarons, Adrpts, 
servant, worshiper.] The highest kind of worship, 
or that paid to God; — distinguished by the Roman 
Catholics from dulia, or the inferior worship paid 
to saints. 

Lit/ro-cin/y, 7. 
booter, robber. 

Obs.} 

Lat/ten, n. [Fr. laiton, léton, 8p. laton, alaton, 
Catalan llauto, Prov. It. loton, It. ottone, Icel. latwn, 
D. latoen, from It. latta, a sheet of iron tinned, tin- 
plate. Cf. LATH, a thin board, or slip of wood.] 

1. A fine kind of brass or bronze, used in the mid- 
dle ages for crosses, candlesticks, Xc. 

3. Sheet tin; iron plate, covered with tin. 

3. Milled brass, reduced to different thicknesses, 
according to the uses for which it is intended ;— 
called also latten brass, 

Black latten, brass in milled sheets, composed of cop- 
per and zine, used by braziers, and for drawing into wire. 
— Roll latten, latten polished on both sides ready for use. 
— Shaven latten, a thinner kind than black latten. 

Simmonds. 

Lat/ter, a. [An irregular comparative of late.] 

1. More late or recent; coming or happening after 


(Lat. datroctnium; latro, a free- 
See LAnceny.] Theft; larceny. 





LAUDATION 


something else ; — opposed to former ; as, the former 
and latter rain; former or latter harvest. 

2. Mentioned the last of two. 

The difference between reason and revelation, ...’and in 
what sense the /atter is superior. Watts. 

3. Lately done or past; modern; as, in these latter 
ages. 

_ 4. Last; latest; final. 
eed? adv, In time not long past; lately; of 
ate, 
Lat/ter-math,n. The latter mowing; that which 
is mowed after a previous mowing; the aftermath. 
Lat/tige (lit/tis), n. [Fr. lattis, lath-work, from 
latte, lath, q. v. 

1. Any work of wood or iron, made by crossing 
laths, rods, or bars, and forming a network; as, the 
lattice of a window ; —called also lattice work. 

he mother of Sisera looked out 


at a window, and cried through the 
lattice. Judg. v. 28, 
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Lattice-work. 


2. Any thing made of, or covered with, strips in- 
terwoven so as to forma sort of net-work; especially, 
a window or window-blind. 

3. (Her.) A bordure formed of 
perpendicular and horizontal bars, 
either interlaced or not. It differs 
from fretty, which crosses bend- 
wise, dexter and sinister. 

Lattice, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LAT- 
TICED (lit/tist); p. pr. & vb. n. 
LATTICING. | 

1. To form into open-work. 

2. To furnish with a lattice. 

Lat/tige-gird’/er,n. <A girder of which the web 
consists of diagonal pieces crossing each other in 
the manner of lattice work. 

Lat/ti¢ge-plant, ». (Bot.) An aquatic plant of 
Madagascar ( Owvirandra fenestralis), whose leaves 
have interstices between their ribs and cross-beams, 
so as to resemble lattice work. 

Hatus Hete/tum, ([Lat., the right side.] (Conic 
Sections.) The parameter of the principal axis. 
See PARAMETER. 

Laud, n. fat laus, laudis, It. laude, lode, O. Sp. 
laude, Pr. laus, lau, O. Fr. los, loz.] 

1. An extolling in words; eulogy; honorable 
mention; praise; commendation. [Obs.] “Laud 
be to God.” Shak. 

2. That part of divine worship which consists in 
praise. 

t=" In the Roman Catholic church, the prayers for- 
merly used at daybreak, between those of matins and 
prime, were called lauds. 

3. Music or singing in honor of any one. 

Laud, v.t. [imp.& p. p. LAUDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LAUDING.| [From the oun; Lat. daudare, It. 
laudare, lodare, O. Sp. laudar, N. Sp. loar, Pg. 
louvar, Pr. lauzar, Fr. louer, O. Fr. loer.) To praise 
in words alone, or with words and singing; to cele- 
brate; to extol. 

Laud/a-bil/i-ty, x. The quality of being laudable; 
laudableness. 

Laud/a-ble, a. [Lat. lawdabilis, Pr. laudable, lau- 
zable, Sp. laudable, It. laudabile, Pg. lowvavel, Fr. 
louable. See supra.] 

1. Worthy of being lauded; praiseworthy; com- 
mendable; as, laudable motives; lawdable actions. 

I'm in this world, 
Where to do harm is often laudable. Shak. 

By this laudable ambition the taste of the public is im- 


Lattice-window. 














proved. Taylor. 
2. Healthy; salubrious; as, Zawdable juices of the 
body. “Arbuthnot. 


Laud/a-ble-ness,n. The quality of being laudable, 
or of deserving praise; praiseworthiness; as, the 
laudableness of motives or actions. 

Laud/a-bly, adv. Ina manner deserving praise. 

Nothing can be more laudably got than that which is law- 
fully saved. South. 

Lau/da-niim (Synop., § 180), m. [Originally the 
same word as ladanum, labdanum; Pr. & Fr. law- 
danum, It. & Sp. laudano, ladano. This word can 
not be derived from Lat. lawdandwm, to be praised, 
nor was it first introduced by Paracelsus, as it previ- 
ously existed in Provengal. See LADANUM.] A 
preparation of opium, especially in spirit or wine ; 
tincture of opium. 

Lau-da/tion, n. 
It. laudazione, lodazione. 
commendation. 


(Lat. daudatio, O. Fr. laudation, 
See Laup.] Praise; 
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LAUDATIVE 


Laud/a-tive, n. [Lat. laudativus 
lodutivo, Sp. laudativo, Fr. laudatif. | A panegyric ; 
aeulogy. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Laud/a-to-ry,a. (Lat. laudatorius, It. & Sp. lauda- 
torio, O. Fr. laudatoire.] Containing praise ; tend- 
ing to praise; expressing or exercised to express 
praise; as, the laudatory powers of Dryden. 

Sir J. Stephens, 

Laud/a-to-ry, 7. That which contains praise. 

Lauder, n. One who praises. 

Laugh (lif), v. i. [imp. & p. p. LAUGHED (Lift) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n, LAUGHING.] . [O. Eng. lighe, like, 
A-8. hleahhan, hlihhan, O. Sax. hiahan, Goth. 
hiahyan, O. H. Ger. hlahhan, lahhan, lachén, N. H. 
Ger. lachen, D. lagchen, Icel. hitia, Dan. lee, Sw. le.] 

1. To have the countenance light up, or change, 
so as to express merriment; usually in connection 
with a chuckling sound of the voice, attended by an 
expulsion of air from the lungs and a shaking of the 
sides. 

You saw my master wink and /augh upon you. Shak. 

2. To be gay; to appear gay, cheerful, pleasant, 
lively, or brilliant; to sport. 

Then laughs the childish year, with flowerets crowned. Dryden. 
In Folly's cup still Jaughs the bubble Joy. Pope. 

Laugh and lay down, an old game at cards, in which 
the winner laid down his cards upon the table and 
laughed, or was supposed to do so, at his good luck. Hai- 
liwell. — To laugh at, to ridicule; to treat with contempt. 
“No fool to 7eugh at, which he valued more.” Pope.— 
To laugh in the sleeve, to laugh secretly, or so as not to be 
observed, especially while apparently preserving a grave 
or serious demeanor toward the person or persons laughed 
at.— To laugh out of the other corner, or side, of the 
mouth, to weep or cry; to be made to feel regret, vexa- 
tion, or disappointment, especially after exhibiting a 
boastful or exultant spirit. 

Liiugh, v.¢. 1. To express by laughing. 

The large Achilles on his pressed-bed lolling, 
From his deep chest laughs out a loud applause. Shak. 

2. To ridicule or deride ; — with owt or down; as, 
to laugh one out of a plan. 

To laugh to scorn, to deride; to treat with mockery, 
contempt, and scorn; to despise. 

Liugh (laf), n.- An expression of mirth peculiar 
to the human species; laughter. 


But feigns a laugh to see me search around, 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope. 


That man is a bad man who has not within him the power 

of a hearty laugh. F. W. Robertson. 

Liiugh/a-ble (lif’a-bl), a. Fitted to excite laugh- 

ter; as, a laughable story; a laughable scene, 

Syn.—Droll; ludicrous ; mirthful; comical. 
DROLL and LUDIOROUS. 

Liiugh/a-ble-mess (lif/a-bl-nes), m. The quality of 
being laughable. 

Liugh/’a-bly, adv. In a manner to excite laughter. 

Kiiugh/er (lif/er),. One who laughs, or is fond of 
merriment. 

The laughers are a majority. Pope. 
ee ine ty (laf/ing-l¥), adv. In a merry way; 
with laughter, 

Liiugh’/ing-gis, n. (Chem.) Nitrous oxide, or pro- 
toxide of nitrogen ;— so called from the exhilaration 
and laughter which it ordinarily produces when 
inhaled. 

Liiugh/ing=-stick, n. 
butt of sport. 

When he talked, he talked nonsense, and made himself the 
laughing-stock of his hearers. Macaulay. 

Liiugh/’séme (lif’sum), a. Merry; gleeful; as, 
the laughsome glee of a child. 

Liiugh’ter (laf/ter), n. [A-8. hleahtor, O, H. Ger. 
hlahtar, M. H. Ger. lahter, gelehter, N. H. Ger. 
gelichter, Icel. hlatr, Dan. batter.) An involuntary 
movement of the muscles of the face, particularly 
of the lips, or a peculiar expression of the eyes, in- 
dicating merriment or satisfaction, and usually at- 
tended by a sonorous and interrupted expulsion of 
air from the lungs. 

Archly the maiden did smile, and with eyes overrunning 
with laughter. Longfellow. 

Liugh/’ter-less, a. Without laughing. 

Liiugh/’wor-thy (lif/wir-thy), a. Deserving to be 
laughed at. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Lau’mo-nite (49), n. [From Dr. Laumont, the 
discoverer of it.] (MJin.) A mineral, usually trans- 
parent or translucent, of a white color and vitreous 
luster, and consisting chiefly of the hydrous silicate 
of alumina. Exposed to the air, it becomes opaque, 
and crumbles. {Written also lawmontite.| Dana. 

Liiunge, v.t. See LANCE. 

Liiunge,n. <A lance. [ Obs.] 

Liunge, n. [It. lance, from Lat. lanz, lancis, plate, 
a scale of abalance.] <A balance. [Obs.] 

Fortune all in equal /auace doth sway. Spenser. 


Liiunge, n. _ (Jchth.) A species of sand-eel; the 
Ammodytes lancea. See SAND-EEL. 

Liiunch (66), v.¢. [imp. & p.p. LAUNCHED (lincht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nm. LAUNCHING.| [O. Fr. lancer, lan- 
chier. Cf. LANCH.] 

1. To cause to move or slide from the land into 
the water; as, to Jawnch a ship. 
2. To send forth or dispatch; to cut off from de- 
pendence; as, to launch one on the world. 
3. To throw, as a spear or dart; to send forth, 
~ [Written also lanch.] 


It. laudativo, 


See 


An object of ridicule; a 
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4. To strike with a lance; to pierce; to wotnd. 
[Obs.] ‘Launch your hearts with lamentable 
wounds.” Spenser. 

Liiunch, v. 7. 1. To go forth, as a ship into the 
water; as, to launch into the wide world. 

2. To expatiate in language; as, to lawnch into a 
wide field of discussion. 

Liiunch,n. 1. The sliding or movement of a ship 
from the land into the water, on ways prepared for 
the purpose. 

2. (Naut.) The largest size of boat belonging to 
a ship, being double-banked, and used for heavy 
work, as the carrying of loads, &c. Totten. 

Laund,n. [Fr. lande, Pr. & It. landa, heath, moor. 
See LAND and LAwN.] A lawn. [0bs.] Shak. 

Liiun/der (lin/der), m. [Contracted from O. Eng. 
lavandre, from Fr. lavandier, f. lavandiére,from Lat. 
lavare, Fr. laver, to wash; It. lavandajo, lavandaja, 
lavandara, Sp. lavandero, lavandera, Pr. lavan- 
diera. 

1. a washerwoman, 

2. (Mining.) A trough used by miners to receive 
the powdered ore from the box where it is beaten. 

Liiun/der (lin/der), v. ¢ [From the noun.] To 
wash; to wet. [Obs.] Shak. 

Liiun/der-er (liin/der-er), ». A man who follows 
the business of washing clothes. 

Liitun/’dyress (lin/dres), n. A female whose em- 
ployment is to wash clothes; a washerwoman. 

Liun/dress (lin/dres), v. 7. [From dawnder, n.] 
To practice washing. [Obs.] Blount, 

Liitun/dry (lin/dry),. [O. Eng. lavendry, O. Fr. 
lawanderie, from Lat. lavare, Fr. laver, to wash; 
Sp. lavadero, It. lavatojo.] 

1. A washing. 

2. The place or room where clothes are washed. 

Lau/ra, n. ([Gr. Aadpa, lane, defile, rocky pass, 
hence, hermitage, monastery.] A collection of sev- 
eral hermitages, the inhabitants of which lodged in 
cells removed at a certain distance from each other, 
but under the same superior. 

Lau/ve-ate, a. [Lat. lawreatus, from lawrea, laurel- 
tree, from lawreus, of laurel, from lawrws, laurel; 
Fr. lawréat, Pr. laureat, It. lawreato, Sp. & Pg. lau- 
reado.| Decked or invested with laurel; as, lau- 
reate hearse. ‘‘ To strew the lawreate hearse where 
Lycid lies.” Milton. 

Soft on her lap her lawreate son reclines. Pope. 

Poet laureate. (a.) One who received an honorable 
degree in grammar, including poetry and rhetoric, at the 
English universities ;— so called as being presented with 
a wreath of laurel. [Obs.] (0.) An officer of the king’s 
household, whose business is to compose an ode annually 
for the king’s birthday, and other suitable occasions. It 
reat title was first given in the time of Edward IY. 

ng. 

Lau/re-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LAUREATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. LAUREATING.] To honor with a wreath 
of laurel, as formerly was done in bestowing a de- 
gree at the English universities. 

Lau/re-ate-ship, n. Office of a laureate. 

Lau/re-a/tion, n. (Fr. lauréation, It. laureazione.] 
The act of crowning with laurel, as in bestowing a 
degree. 

Laurel (Synop., §180),. [O. Eng. lawrer, lorer, 
Fr. daurier, Pr. laurel, laurier, laur, Sp. laurel, 
lauro, Pg. loureiro, louro, It. lawro, alloro, Lat. 
laurus.| (Bot.) An evergreen shrub, of the genus 
Laurus (L. nobilis), having aromatic leaves of a lan- 
ceolate shape, with clusters of small, yellowish- 
white flowers in their axils ; — called also sweet-bay. 
The fruit is purple. Itis found about the Mediter- 
ranean, and was early used to crown the victor in 
the games of Apollo. Ata later period, academic 
honors were indicated by a crown of laurel, with 
the fruit. The leaves and tree yield an aromatic oil, 
used to flavor the bay-water of commerce, 

The American Jaurel is the Kalmia. See KAuMIA. 
The cherry-lauwrel is the Cerasus (or Prunus) lawro-ce- 
rasus. — Rose-laurel, the Oleander See OLEANDER. 

Law/reled, p.a. Crowned with laurel, or with a lau- 
rel wreath; laureate. [Written also lawredled.] 

Lau-rén/tian, a. [From the name of the River St. 
Lawrence.| (Geol.) The portion of the azoic rocks 
of Canada anterior to the Huronian. Dana. 

Lau/rer, n. The same as LAUREL. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Law/res-time, n. [Written also lawrustine.] [N. 
Lat. lauwrus tinus, from Lat. laurws and tinus, a 
plant, viburnum tinus; Fr. lawrier tin, or thym, It. 
lauro tino. See LAuUREL.] (Bot.) The Viburnum 
tinus, an evergreen shrub or tree of the south of 
Europe, which flowers during the winter months. 

Law-riffer-oiis, a. (Lat. laurifer, from laurus, 
laurel, and ferre, to bear, produce.}] Producing, or 
bringing, laurel. 

Lau/rine, n. [Fr. lawrine.] (Chem.) A fatty, acrid 
matter contained in the berries of the laurel. 

Lqu'rus,n. [Lat.] (Bot.) A genus of plants inelud- 
ing many species, most of which are fragrant or aro- 
matic. JZ. nobilis is the laurel; LZ. camphora, the 
camphor-tree } L. cinnamomum, the cinnamon-tree ; 
and ZL. sassafras, the sassafras-tree. 

Laus'kraut (lous‘krout), n. (Ger. léiusekraut, 
louse-plant.] (Bot.) A plant of the genus Delphi- 
nium. 

[Peruv. llautu.] 


Lawtu, n. A band of cotton, 


twisted, and worn on the head of the Inca of Peru, | Law/ish, v. ¢. 


as a badge of royalty. 
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La/va, or Wii’va (Synop., § 130), ». [It. lava, in 
Naples, a torrent of rain overtlowing the streets 
from It. & Lat. lavare, to wash; Sp. lava, Fr. lave.| 
The melted rock ejected by a volcano from its top or 
fissured sides. It flows out in streams sometimes 
miles in length, Dana. 

Lava-millstone, a hard and coarse basaltic millstone 
used in England, and brought from the banks of the 
Khine. Simmonds.— Lava-ware, a kind of cheap pot- 
tery made of iron slag cast into tiles, urns, table-tops, 
&c., resembling lava in appearance. 

Lav/a-ret,n. (Jchth.) A fish of the genus Salmo 
(S. lavaretus of Linnzeus); a kind of salmon. _ 
La-vat/ie, a. Like lava, or composed of it. [Writ- 

ten also lavic.] 

La-va/tion, n. [Lat. lavatio, O. Fr. lavation, O. Sp. 
lavacion, It. lavazione. See LAVE.] A washing or 
cleansing. [Obs. Hakewill, 

Lav/a-to-ry, a. Washing, or cleansing by washing. 

Lav/a-to-ry,n. ([Lat. lavatoriwm, from lavare, to 
wash; Fr. lavatowre, Sp. lavatorio, It. lavatojo.] 

1. A place for washing. 

2. A wash or lotion for a diseased part. : 
_ 3. A place where gold is obtained by washing. 

Lav/a-tiive (53),. Wash or lotion. [O0bs.] Holland. 

Live, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. LAVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LAVING. ] ie laver, Pr. & Sp. lavar, It. & Lat. la- 


vare, allied to Gr. otew.] To wash; to bathe. 
[Rare, except in poetry.] Milton, 

Lave, v.%. To bathe; to wash one’s self. 
In her chaste current oft the goddess aves, Pope. 


Lave, v.t. (Fr. lever, Pr., Pg., & O. Sp. levar, N. 
Sp. llevar, It. & Lat. levare, to raise, from Lat. levis, 
light in weight.] To throw up, or out; to lade out, 


ive, n. [A-S. /@/f, the remainder, what is left, Ja@- 
fan, to leave.] The remainder; others. [Scot.] 
Lave/-éared (-eerd), a. [Cf. W. liaf, that extends, 
or goes round, dlipa, flaccid, flagging, flapping, lli- 
byn, slack, drooping, Uib, a flaccid state, Ger. lapp, 
slack, flabby, lappohr, flap-ear.} Having large, 
pendent ears. bs.] Bp. Hall. 
La-veer’, v.t. [D. laveren, from Fr. lowvier, lou- 
voyer, and this from D, loef, loof, weather-side, 
windward.] (Naut,) To sail back and forth; to 
tack. [Rare.] Dryden. 
Lave/’ment, n. [Fr. lavement, from laver, to wash. ] 
1. A washing or bathing. 
2. A clyster. ; 
Lavfen-der, n. [L. Lat. lavendula, lavandula, It. 
lavendola, lavanda, Sp. lavendula, Fr. lavande, Ger. 
lavandel, from Lat. lavare, to wash,—so called be- 
cause it was used in bathing and washing.] (Bot.) 
An aromatic plant of the genus Lavandula (L. vera), 
common inthe south of Europe. It yields an oil 
used in medicine and perfumery. The Spike-laven- 
der (L, spica) yields a coarser oil, used in the arts, 


Lavender-color, the color of lavender flowers, being 
nearly a grayish-blue. — Lavender-water, a perfume 
composed of spirits of wine, essential oil of lavender, and 
ambergris. — Sea-lavender. See MARSH-ROSEMARY. — 
To lay in lavender, to pawn;—so said because things 
pawned are carefully laid away, like clothes which have 
lavender scattered among them to keep them sweet; 
hence, to lay away nicely or carefully. [Obs.] ares. 


{=> The lavender was sometimes used as an emblem 


of affection. Nares. 
He from his lass him lavender hath sent, 
Showing his love, and doth requital crave. Drayton. 


La/ver,n. ([O. Fr. lavoir, lavoer, lavouer, from la- 
ver, to wash. ] 
1. A vessel for washing; a large basin. 
2. (Script. Hist.) A ’ 
basin placed in the court 
of the Jewish taberna- 
cle, where the officiating 
priests washed their 
hands and feet, and the 
entrails of victims. 
3. One who laves; a 
washer. [Obs.] 
La/’ver,n. The fronds of & 
certain marine plants, S@ 
used as food. Green la- 
ver is the Ulva latissima : 
purple laver, Porphyra 
laciniata and P. vulga- 
ris. It is™prepared by 
stewing, either alone or 
with other vegetables, 
and with various condi- 
ments ; — called also sloke, or sloakan. 
Lav’er-ock, n. The lark. {[Scot.] 
Written also lavrock.] 
La/vie,a. See LAVATIC. 
Lav/ish, a. [Eng. lave, to throw out.] 
1. Expending or bestowing profusely; profuse; 
as, lavish of praise ; lavish of encomiums ; lavish of 
censure; lavish of blood and treasure. 
2. Expending excessively and foolishly; waste- 
ful; prodigal; as, Javish of money.. ; 
3. Wild; unrestrained. ‘‘Curbing his lavish 
spirit.” Shak. 
Syn.—Profuse ; prodigal ; wasteful; extravagant ; 
exuberant; immoderate. See PROFUSE. 
[imp. & p. p. LAVISHED (ldy/isht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. LAVISHING, 








Jewish Priest and Laver. 


Eng. Cyc. 
See LARK. 
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“LAVISHER | 


1. To expend or bestow with profusion; as, to 
lavish praise or encomiums. 

2. To expend without necessity or use; to squan- 

, ler; as, to lavish money on vices and amusements. 
vlish-er, n. One who expends or bestows pro- 
fusely or ae vely ; a prodigal. 

Lavfish-ly, adv. With profuse expense; prodi- 
gally; wastefully. 

Lav/ish-ment,». The state of being lavish; pro- 
fuse expenditure; prodigality. 

 Lav/ish-mess,n. Profusion; prodigality. 

La-volt’, jn. [It. la volta, the turn, turning, whirl. 

La-vol/ta,} Cf. Vour and Pierce An old dance, 

_ for two persons, being a kind of waltz, in which the 
man turned the woman round several times, and 
then assisted her in making a high spring or bound, 
Halliwell. ‘‘ And teach lavoltas high and swift co- 
rantos.” Shak, 

A lofty jumping, i und, 

Whee 7 eae ae one entwined, 

And whirl themselves with strict embracements round, 

And still their feet an anapest do sound. Sir J. Davies. 

La-véVta-teer, n. One who danced the lavolta; a 
dancer. [Obs.] ‘‘ A davoltateer, a saltatory, a 

: dancer.” Beau. 5 Fi, 

Lav’rock,n. The lark. See LAVEROCK. 

Law, n. [O. Eng. lay, lagh, A-S. legu, lag, lah, from 
the root of lic, lay, A-S. licgan, lecgan; O. Sax., 
Teel., & Sw. lag, O. Dan. logh, N. Dan, lov, Fries. 
lag, log, louwe, O.D. lawwe, lowwe. A law is that 
which is laid, set, or fixed, like statute, constitution, 
from Lat. statuere.} 

1. A rule of order or conduct established by au- 
thority ; an edict of a ruler or a government; a fixed 
regulation; an expressed command; a decree; an 
order, 

Law is beneficence acting by rule. Burke. 

2. The appointed rules of a community or state, 
for the control of its inhabitants, whether unwrit- 
ten, as the common law of England, or enacted by 
formal statute; as, against or according to law, 

And sovereign Law, that state’s collected will, 

: Over thrones and globes elate, 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. Sir W. Jones. 

3. (Nature.) The regular method or sequence by 
which certain phenomena or effects follow certain 
conditions or causes, as the Jaw of gravitation, a ge- 
ological law, the laws of physical descent, of trade 
&c.; the uniform methods or relations according to 
which material and mental forces act in producing 
effects, or are manifested in phenomena; a norm or 
rule for the working of a force; hence, any force, 
tendency, propension, or instinct, whether natural 
or acquired; as, the daw of self-preservation, &c. 


(2 “Itis the custom wherever they can trace regu- 
larity of any kind, to call the general proposition, which 
expresses the nature of that regularity, a Jaw; as when 
in mathematics we speak of the Jaw of decrease of the 
successive terms of a converging series. But the ex- 
pression Jaw of nature is generally employed by scien- 
tifie men with a sort of tacit reference to the original 
sense of the word /aw, namely, the expression of the 
will of a superior, — the superior, in this instance, being 
the Ruler of the universe.” J. 8S. Mill. 

4. (Morality.) The will of God, as the supreme 
moral ruler, concerning the character and conduct 
of all responsible beings; the rule of action as ob- 
ligatory on the conscience or moral nature; the 
rules of external conduct which arise from the rela- 
tions of men to each other in society, and the mu- 
tual rights which are founded on these relations. 

5. Established usage; a rule, principle, or maxim 
of science or art; as, the laws of versification. 

6. (Math.) The rule according to which any 
thing, as the change of value of a variable, or the 
value of the terms of a series, proceeds; mode or 
order of sequence. 

7. The Jewish or Mosaic code, and that part of 
Scripture where it is written, in distinction from the 
gospel ; hence, also, the entire Old Testament. 

8. The reference of a dispute to judicial decision ; 
litigation; as, to go to law. 

9. The whole body of legal enactments, and writ- 
ings pertaining to them; legal science; jurispru- 
dence; as, to study daw; to practice law. 


Bode's law (Astron.), an approximative empirical ex- 
pression of the distances of the planets from the sun, as 


follows :— 

Mer. Ven. Earth. Mars. Aste. Jup. Sat. Uran. Nep. 
4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
0 3 C12 24 48 96 192 384 
4 7 0 16 228 52 10 19% 388 
oars 7.8. 10 15.2 27.4 52 95.4 192 300 


where each distance (line third) is the sum of 4 and a 
multiple of 3 by successive powers of 2, the true distances 
being given in the lower line. — By-law, a law of a city, 
town, or other association. See By. — Canon law, the 
body of ecclesiastical Roman law. — Civil law, the ancient 
Roman law, with the modifications thereof which have 
been made in the different countries into which that law 
has been introduced. New Am. Cyc. Wharton. — Com- 
mon law, a rule of action which derives its authority from 
long usage or established custom, which has been im- 
memorially received and recognized by judicial tribunals. 
As this law can be traced to no positive statutes, its rules 
- or principles are to be found only in the records of courts, 
and in the reports of judicial decisions. See Common. — 
Criminal law, that branch of municipal law which re- 
lates to crimes. — Kepler’s laws (Astron.), three impor- 
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tant laws or expressions of the order of the planetary mo- 
tions, discovered by John Kepler. They are these: (a.) 
The orbit of every planetary body is an ellipse, in one of 
whose foci the sun is situated. (6.) The radius vector of 
each planet sweeps in equal times over equal areas. (c.) 
The squares of the times of revolution of two planets are 
in the ratio of the ewbes of their mean distances. — Ecclesi- 
astical law, a rule of action prescribed for the government 
of a church.— Law French, the Norman dialect, or Old 
French, which was used in judicial proceedings from the 
days of William the Conqueror to the thirty-sixth year of 
Edward III. ‘To smatter Latin with an English mouth, 
is as ill an hearing as law French.” Ailton.— Law lan- 
guage, the language used in legal writings and forms, — 
Law-Latin, the corrupt Latin used in the law and in legal 
documents, &c. Blackstone.— Martial law. See Mar- 
TIAL, — Law-merchant, or commercial law, a system of 
rules by which trade and commerce are regulated. It is 
deduced from the custom of merchants, and regulated by 
judicial decisions, as also by enactments of legislatures. 
— Law of nations, a code of rules regulating the mutual 
intercourse of nations or states. These rules depend on 
natural law, or the principles of justice which spring from 
the social state; or they are founded on customs, com- 
pacts, treaties, leagues, and agreements between inde- 
pendent communities. ‘By the law of nations we are 
to understand that code of public instruction which de- 
fines the rights and prescribes the duties of nations in 
their intercourse with each other.” ent. — Law of na- 
ture, those fit and just rules of conduct which the Creator 
has prescribed to man, as a dependent and social being, 
and which are to be ascertained from the deductions of 
right reason. Kent. Erskine. —Law of the land, due 
process of law; the general, public, or common law of 
the land.— Laws of honor. See Honor. — Marine law, 
or maritime law, the law of the sea; sea law; a branch 
of the commercial law, relating to the affairs of the sea, 
such as seamen, ships, shipping, navigation, and the like. 
Bouvier.— Marriotte’s law (Physics), an expression of 
the fact, that in an elastic fluid subjected to compression, 
and kept at constant temperature, the product of the 
pressure and volume is a constant quantity, or the vol- 
ume is inversely proportioned to the pressure. — Military 
law, a branch of the general municipal law, consisting of 
rules ordained for the government of the military force 
of a state or government, equally in peace and war, 
and administered in courts martial. ew Amer. Cyc. 
Kent. Warren's Blackstone. — Moral law, a law which 
prescribes to men their social duties; in other words, 
their duties to God and each other. The moral law is 
summarily contained in the decalogue, written by the fin- 
ger of God on two tables of stone, and delivered to Moses 
on Mount Sinai. #£x. xx.— Mosaie or ceremonial law 
(Script.), the institutions of Moses, or the code of laws 
prescribed to the Jews, as distinguished from the gos- 
pel.— Municipal or positive law, arule prescribed by the 
supreme power of a state, declaring some right, enforcing 
some duty, or prohibiting some act; a statute; a collec- 
tion of rules, to which men living in civil society are sub- 
jected in such a manner that they may, in case of need, 
be constrained to observe them by the application of force. 
Lord Mackenzie. ‘‘A law” imports an act of the legisla- 
ture, or a decree, edict, ordinance, or command of an ab- 
solutemonarch. ‘‘Law” and “ the /aw” are often used in 
the same sense to imply a body or system of rules of con- 
duct or action, including the decisions of courts as well 
as legislative acts. — Statute law, a law or rule of ac- 
tion prescribed or enacted by the legislative power, and 
promulgated and recorded in writing; a written statute, 
ordinance, edict, or decree. — Wager of law, the giving of 
security by a defendant that on a certain day he would 
make his law, law having here its ancient sense of oath ; 
the proceeding by which a defendant acquitted himself 
of a claim, on his own oath, and the oaths of his com- 
purgators. Blackstone. Burriil. 

Syn.—Justice ; equity. —Law, Stature, Common 
Law, REGULATION, Epict, DECREE. Law is generic, and, 
when used with reference to, or in connection with, the 
other words here considered, denotes whatever is com- 
manded by one who has a right to require obedience. A 
statute is a particular law drawn out in form, and dis- 
tinetly enacted and proclaimed. Common law is a rule 
of action founded on long usage and the decisions of 
courts of justice. A regulation is a limited and often 
temporary law, intended to secure some particular end 
or object. An edict is a command or law issued by a 
sovereign, and is peculiar to a despotic government. A 
decree is a permanent order either of a court or of the 
executive government. See JUSTICE. 

Law/-bind/ing, n. <A plain style of leather bind- 
ing, used almost exclusively for law-books ; — called 
also law-calf. 

Law/=-book, n. 
laws. 

Law/-break’/er, m. One who violates the law. 

Law/-ealf (-kiif),n. See LAW-BINDING. 

Law/eday,n. 1. A day of open court. 

2. A leet, or sheriff’s court. 

Lawe, v.t. [See LAwi1nG.] To cut off the claws 
and balls of ; — said of a dog’s fore feet. Wright. 

Law/ful, a. 1. Agreeable to law; conformable to 
law; allowed by law; legitimate; competent; free 
from objection. 

2. Constituted by law; rightful; as, the lawful 
owner of lands. : 

Syn.—Legal; constitutional ; allowable ; regular ; 
rightful. 

Law/ful-ly, adv. In accordance with law; with- 
out violating law; legally. 

Law/’ful-mess,n. The quality of being conform- 
able to law; legality. 

Law/Siv-er,7. One who makes or enacts alaw; a 
legislator. 

Law/siv-ing, a. 
lative. 

Law/ing, n. 


A book containing, or treating of, 


Making or enacting laws; legis- 


[From law, because this was to be 
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done in order to comply with an English forest-law 
for the preservation of the king’s game.] The act 
of cutting off the claws and balls of the fore feet 
of mastiffs, to prevent them from running after 
deer; expeditation. Blackstone. 

Law/less,a. 1. Not subject to, or unrestrained by, 
the law of morality or of society; as, lawless men 
or behavior. 

2. Contrary to, or unauthorized by, the civil law; 
as, a laaoless claim, 

He needs no indirect nor lawless course. Shak. 

3. Not subject to the laws of nature ; uncon- 
trolled. 

He, meteor-like, flames /awless through the void. Pope. 
Law/less-ly, adv. Ina lawless manner, 
Law/less-ness, n. The quality or state of being 

lawless; disorder. 

Law/’-lore,n. Learning in respect to ancient laws; 
knowledge of law and legal history. 

Law/-mak/er,n. One who enacts or ordains laws; 
a legislator; a lawgiver. 

Law/’/-mak/ing, a. Enacting laws. 

Law/-mon/Ser (-mting/ger), n. A low dealer in 
law; a pettifogger. 

Lawn, n. [O. Eng. lawnd, laund, launde, W. lian, 
an open, clear place, llawnt, a smooth rising hill, 
lawn; Armor. dann or lan, territory, country. See 
LAwunpd and LAND.}] An open space between woods; 
a space of ground covered with grass, generally in 
front of or around a house or mansion. 

Betwixt them, lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herbs, were interspersed. Milton. 

Lawn, n. [Contracted from Fr. linon, lawn, from 
lin, Lat. linwm, flax.] A sort of fine linen or cam- 
pric, used especially for certain parts of the official 
robes of a bishop, and hence, generally, the official 
dress itself. 

A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn. Pope. 
Lawnd,n. The same as LAwn, q. v. [Obs.] Shak. 
Lawn/y,a. 1. Level, asa plain; like a lawn. 

2. Made of lawn. 

Lawl-df/fi-ger, n. An officer who has Bowsr to 
administer or execute laws; one who has legal au- 
thority. 

Law/stit, n. [See Surr.] A suit in Jaw; a process 
in law instituted for the recovery of a supposed 
right; an action. 

Law’yer, n. [From law, like bowyer, from bovw.]} 
One versed in the laws, or a practitioner of law; 
one whose profession is to institute suits in courts 
of law, and to prosecute or defend the cause of 
clients ;—a general term, comprehending attor- 
neys, counselors, solicitors, barristers, sergeants, 
and advocates. 

Law/yer-like,|) a. Like, or becoming, a lawyer; 

Law/yer-ly, as, lawyer-like sagacity. ‘‘ The 
more lawyerly mooting of this point.” Dilton. 

Lax,a. [compar. LAXER; superl. LAXEST.] [Lat. 
laxus, Sp. & Pg. laxo, Fr. lache, O. Fr. lasche, Pr. 
lasc, lasch, lax, It. lasco, from Lat. lascus, for 
laxus ; but It. lasso, 8p. & Pg. laso, Fr. & Pr. las, 
from Lat. lassus. 

1. Not tense, firm, or rigid; loose; flabby; soit; 
as, lax flesh; a lax fiber. 

3. Slack; not tight or tense; as, a lax cord. 

3. Sparse; not crowded; as, lax foliage. 

4. Not firmly united; of loose texture. ‘‘ Gravel 
and the like laxer matter.” Woodward. 

5. Not severe, rigid, or strict; easy or indulgent 
in principles or discipline. ‘‘Zax and moral dis- 
courses.” Baker. 

6. Loose in the intestines, and having too fre- 
quent discharges. 

Syn. — Loose; slack; vague ; unconfined ; unre- 
strained; dissolute; licentious. 


WLax,n. A looseness; diarrhea, 
Lax,n. [A-8. leax, lex, O. H. Ger. lahs, N. H. Ger. 


lachs, L. Ger. lass, allied to Lith. laszts, laszizas, 
Pol. losés.] A species of fish or salmon. [ Obs.] 

Lax-a’tiom (laks-a/shun), n. ([Lat. lazatio, from 
laxare, to loosen, to slacken, fr. laxus, loose, slack ; 
Sp. laxacion, Pr. laxacio.] The act of loosening or 
slackening, or the state of being loose or slack- 
ened. 

Lix’a-tive, a. [Lat. laxativus, Fr. laxatif, Pr. 
laxatiu, Sp. laxativo, It. lassativo. See supra.) 
(Med.) Having the power or quality of loosening or 
opening the intestines, and relieving from constipa- 
tion. 

Lix’a-tive, n. (A/ed.) A medicine that relaxes the 
bowels; a gentle purgative. Coxe. 

Litx/a-tive-mess, n. The quality of relaxing. 

Lixfi-ty,n. [Lat. lawitas, from laxus, loose, slack; 
Sp. laaidad, Pr. laxetat, It. laschita, Fr. laxite, lfiche- 
té. See Lax.] The quality of being lax or loose; 
as, (a.) Slackness, as of acord. (b.) Looseness, as 
of atexture. (c.) Want of exactness or precision; 
as, laxity of expression. (d.) Defect of exactness ; 
as, lawity of morals. (e.) Looseness, as of the in- 
testines;—the opposite of costiveness. (/.) Open- 
ness ;— the opposite of closeness. 

Lix/ly, adv. Ina lax or loose manner; loosely. 

WLAx/mess, . The same as LAxITy. See LAXITY. 

Lay, imp. of lie. See Liz. 

Lay (la), v.¢. [imp. & p.p. LAID; p.pr.& vb. n. LAY- 
ING.] [O. Eng. leggen, A-S. lecgan, v. causative 
from liegan, to lie; Goth. lagyan, v. causative from 
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ligan, O. H. Ger. legyan, N. H. Ger. legen, D. leg- 
gen, Teel, leggia, Sw. ligga, Dan. liigge.) 

1. To cause to lie flat; to place in a low position ; 
to put down; to establish in a firm or fixed man- 
ner; to deposit; as, to day a book on the table; a 
shower lays the dust; the foundation of a house is 
laid; sometimes, to beat down; to prostrate; as, 
the wind lays the grain. 

A stone was brought, and laid upon the mouth of the den. 

Dan. vi. 17. 
Soft on the flowery herb I found me /aid. Milton. 

2. To place in order; to arrange with regularity ; 
to dispose in ranks or tiers; as, to day bricks or 
stones in a wall; to day the covers on a table. 

3. To set in order; to prepare; to make ready; 
to arrange or cause to be prepared; to provide; as, 
to lay a snare, an ambush, a plan. 

4. To spread on a surface; to put on, as a cover; 
as, to day plaster or paint. 

5. To calm; to appease; to still; to allay; to 
quiet. ’ 

After a tempest, when the winds are laid. Waller. 

6. To prevent from manifesting itself, as a spirit ; 
to cause to disappear. 

The husband found no charms to Jay the devil. L’£strange. 

7. To deposit, as a wager; to stake; to risk; to 
hazard. 

I dare 7ay mine honor he will remain so. Shak. 

8. To bring forth and deposit, as eggs; to pro- 
duce. : 

9. To apply; to put. 


She Jayeth her hands to the spindle. Prov, xxxi. 19. 

10. To assess, as a tax; to impose, as a burden, 

suffering, or punishment; as, to day a tax on land; 
to lay a duty on salt. 

The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. sa. liii. 6. 


11. To charge or ascribe the origin of, or respon- 
sibility for; as, to lay want of prudence to one’s 
charge. 

12. To impose, as a command or a duty; as, to 
lay commands on one, 

13. To present or offer; as, to day an indictment 
in a particular county. 

14. (Naut.) To depress and lose sight of, by sail- 
ing or departing from; as, to day the land. 

15. (Law.) To state; to allege; as, to lay dam- 
ages; to lay the venue. Bouvier. 


To lay a cable, or rope (Naut.), to twist or unite the 
strands. — 7’ lay along, to prostrate. ‘* In one place the 
walls of cities are laid along.’ Holland. — To lay apart, to 
put away; to reject. ‘‘Lay apart all filthiness.” Jamesi.21. 
— To lay aside. (a.) To put off or away; not to retain. 
“Tet us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth 
so easily beset us.” Hed. xii. 1. (0.) To discontinue; 
as, to Jay aside the use of any thing. — To lay away, to 
reposit in store; to put aside for preservation. — To lay 
bare, to make bare; to open. ‘‘ And laid those proud 
roofs bare to summer's rains.” Byron.— To lay before, 
to exhibit; to show; to present to view; as, the papers 
are laid before Congress.— To lay by. (a.) To reserve 
for future use. ‘‘ Let every one of you Jay by him in 
store, as God hath prospered him.” 1 Cor. xvi. 2. (0.) 
To put away; to dismiss. ‘‘ Let brave spirits not be laid 
by as persons unnecessary for the time.’ Bacon. (c.) 


To put off. ‘‘ And she arose, and went away, and latd by | 


her vail.” Gen. xxxviii. 19.— Zo lay damages (Law), to 
state the amount of damages.— Zo lay down. (a.) To 
deposit as a pledge, equivalent, or satisfaction ; to resign. 
‘*T lay down my life for the sheep.” John x. 15. (b.) To 
give up; to resign; to quit or relinquish; as, to lay down 
an office or commission. (c.) To quit; to surrender the 
use of; as, to Jay down one’s arms. (d.) To offer or ad- 
vance; as, to lay down a proposition or principle. — Zo 
lay for, to lie in wait for. [Obs.]— To lay forth, to lay 
out, asacorpse. [Obs.] Shak.— To lay heads together, 
to consult together; to compare opinions; to deliberate. 
— To lay hold of, or to lay hold on, to seize; to catch. — 
To lay in, to store; to treasure; to provide previously. 
— To lay on, to apply with force; to inflict; as, to lay on 
blows. — Zo lay one’s self down, to commit to repose. 
‘*T will both lay me down in peace and sleep.” Ps. iv. 8. 
— To lay one’s self forth, to exert one's self vigorously or 
earnestly; to lay one’s self out. [0bs.]— To lay one’s 
self out, to exert strength; to strive earnestly. — Zo lay 
open, to open; to make bare; to uncover; also, to show; 
to expose; to reveal; as, to Jay open the designs of an 
enemy.— Zo lay over, to spread over; to incrust; to 
cover the surface; as, to Jay over with gold or silver. — 
To lay out. (a.) To expend. ‘ Her grace laid out her 
friend’s bequest in a superb diamond necklace.” Jfa- 
caulay. (6.) To display; to discover. [Obs.] ‘t He takes 
occasion to /ay out bigotry and false confidence in all its 
colors.” Atlerbury. (c.) To plan; to dispose in order 
the several parts; as, to Jay out a garden. (d.) To dress 
in grave-clothes, and place in a decent. posture; as, to 
lay out acorpse. (é.) To exert; as, to lay owt all one’s 
strength. — 70 lay siegeto. (a.) To besiege; to encompass 
with anarmy. (0.) To address one’s self to with impor- 
tunities; to court pertinaciously; to tease with urgent 
and repeated requests or solicitations. — Zo lay the 
course (Naut.), to sail toward the port intended without 
jibing. — Zo lay to. (a.) To charge upon; to impute. 
(6.) To apply with vigor. (c.) To attack or harass. 
[Obs.] Knolles. (d.) (Naut.) To check the motion of a 
ship, and cause her to be stationary. — To lay together, to 
collect; to bring to one place; also, to bring into one 
view. — To lay to heart, to permit to affect greatly; to 
feel deeply. — 70 lay under, to subject to; as, to lay one 
under restraint or obligation. — Zo lay up. (a.) To store; 
to treasure; to reposit for future use. ‘‘Zay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven.” Matt. vi. 20. (.) To con- 
fine to the bed or chamber; as, he is /aid wp with the 


Lity (14), v. 7. 


Lay (14), 2. 


Lay (1a), n. 


Lay (1a), 2. 
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Lity’er (la/er, 4), n. 


Liay’er-ing, n. 
Lay’er-out, n. 


Lay/er-iip, n. 


Lay/’ing (li/ing), n. 


Lay’land, ». 
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gout. (c.) To dismantle, and place in a dock or some 
safe place, as a ship. — Zo iy wpon, to press with impor- 
tunities; to lay siege to.— To lay wait for, to lie in am- 
bush for; to make preparations to surprise, or to fall upon 
and attack suddenly and unexpectedly.— Zo lay waste, 
to destroy; to desolate; to deprive of inhabitants, im- 
provements, and productions, 


Syn.—Scee Lin. 


1. To bring or produce eggs, 
Hens will greedily eat the herb that will make them Jay the 
better. Mortimer. 

2. To contrive; to formascheme. [Lare.] 

3. (Naut.) To take a position ; to come or go; as, 
to lay forward. 

To lay about, to strike, or throw the arms on all sides; 
to act with vigor. — 7 lay at, to strike, or to endeavor to 
strike. “The sword of him that /ayeth at him can not 
hold.” Jod xli. 26. — Jo lay in for, to make overtures for; 
to engage or secure the possession of. ‘‘ I have laid in for 
these.” Dryden.— To lay on. (a.) To strike; to beat; to 
deal blows incessantly and with vehemence. (0.) To act 
with vehemence ;— used of expenses. Shak. —To lay out. 
(a.) To purpose; to intend; as, he Jays owt to make a 
journey. (6.) To take measures. ‘I made strict inquiry 
wherever I came, and Jatid owt for intelligence of all 
places.” Woodward.— To lay upon. (a.) To wager upon. 
Smart. (b.) Toimportune. [O0bs.] 

(Ger. lage, from liegen, to lie.] 

1. That which lies, or is laid; arow; a stratum; 
a layer; one rank in a series reckoned upward; as, 
a lay of wood. 

A viol should have a lay of wire-strings below. 


2. A bet; a wager; an obligation. [0Ods.] 
They bound themselves by a sacred Jay and oath. Holland. 


3. Station; rank. [Obs.] 

4. A portion of the proceeds of labor, &c., under- 
taken on shares; as, when a man ships for a whal- 
ing voyage, he agrees for a certain lay; that is, a 
share of the proceeds of the voyage. ee S.] 

[Written also ley and lea.] [A-S. 
leag, leah, ley, a field, pasture; Ger. leich, a level 
place; Scot. lea, not plowed; Norm. Fr. lea, ley, 
pasture-ground; O. Fr. day, lé, largeness, extent, lé, 
lée, large, from Lat. latus, broad, wide; O. Fr. laye, 
a path made through a forest; Icel. leid, A-S. lad, 
O. D. leie, L. Lat. leda. Cf. LAYLAND.] A meadow; 
a plain or plat of grass land. 

A tuft of daisies on a flowery lay. Dryden. 

[A-S. ley, legh, O. Fr. lat, lais, Pr. lay, 
lais, It. pl. lai, from W. llais, sound, melody, voice; 
Ir. laoi, song, poem; Ir. & Gael. laoidh, poem, 
verse; Lat. dessws, a funeral lamentation; A-S. 
leodh, Icel. liddh, Dan. lyd, O. H. Ger. liod, leod, 
M. H. Ger. liet, N. H. Ger, lied, allied to Goth. liu- 
thon, to sing, play.] / 

1. A song; as, a soft lay. 

2. A species of narrative poetry among the an- 
cient minstrels; as, the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

W. Scott. 
ity (14), 2. ( Weaving.) A swinging frame ina loom, 
called also the batten or lathe, by the movements of 
which the weft-threads are laid parallel to each 
other against the cloth previously woven. 
ay (1a), . The laity; the common sort. [Obds.] 

The learned have no more privilege than the lay. B. Jonson. 
ay (la),a. [O. Fr. lai. See Latc.] 

1. Pertaining to the laity or people, as distinct 
from the clergy; not clerical; as, a lay person; a 
lay preacher ; a lay brother. 

2. Not educated or cultivated; ignorant, [Obs.] 


Lay brother (£ccl.), one received into a convent of 
monks under the three vows, but not in holy orders. — 
Lay clerk (£cel.), alayman who leads the responses of 
the congregation, &c., in the church service. Hook. — Lay 
days (Law), days allowed to the merchant or charterer 
to load or unload cargo. Simmonds.— Lay elder (Pres- 
byterian Church), the same as ELDER. See ELDER. — 
Lay figure, a figure made of wood or cork, in imitation of 
the human body, used by artists. It can be placed in any 
position or attitude, and serves, when clothed, as a model 
for the drapery, figure, position, and the like;—called 
also layman. 


Bacon. 


[From lay, the verb.] 

1. One who, or that which, lays. 

2. That which is laid; as, 
(a.) A stratum ; a bed; a 
body spread over another ; 
as, a layer of clay or of 
sand. (b.) A course, as of 
bricks, stones, and the like. 
(c.) A shoot or twig of a = 
plant, not detached from the 
stock, laid under ground 
for growth or propagation. 





Layers. 
A propagating by layers. Gardner. 
One who expends money; a stew- 


(2 ©.) 


ard. 
One who reposits for future use; a 
treasurer. 
1. (Masonry.) The first coat 
on laths of plasterer’s two-coat work. 

2. Act or period of laying eggs; the eggs laid. 
[See Lay, a meadow.] Land lying 


untilled; fallow ground. Blount. 


Lay’man (la/man), n.; pl. LAY/MEN, [Eng. day and 


man; O,. Eng. lewdeman (Selden). ] 
1. One of the people, in distinction from the 
clergy; one of the laity; sometimes, a man who 
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does not belong to one of the other learned profes. 
sions, in distinction from one who does. 

Being a layman, I ought not to have concerned myself with 
speculations which belong to the profession. Dryden. 


2. A figure used by painters; a lay figure. See 
under LAY. 
Lay’-ra¢e, n. That part of a lay on which the 

shuttle traverses in weaving, called also shuttle-race. 
Liay/ship, x. The condition of being a layman. 
Obs. Milton. 
Lay/’stall, n. 1. A place where rubbish, dung, &c., 
islaid. “A... laystall of murdered men.” Spenser. 
2. A place where milch cows are kept, as in Lon- 
don. Simmonds. 
La/zar,n. [O. Fr. lazare, 8p. lazaro, It. lazzaro. 
from Lazarus, the leprous beggar. Luke xvi. 20.| 
A person infected with a foul and pestilentia 
disease, ‘Like loathsome lazars by the hedges 
lay.” Spenser. 
Laz/a-rét/, n. [Fr. lazaret, 8p. lazareto, It. laz- 
Laz/a-rét/to, § zeretto, from Lazarus. See supra.] 
A public building, hospital, or pest-house for the 
reception of diseased persons, particularly for 
those affected with contagious distempers. 
La/zar-house, n. <A lazaretto; also, a hospital for 


quarantine, 
Laz/ar-ist,)n. (Rom. Cath. Church.) One of a 
Laiz/ar-ite, religious order founded by Vincent 
de Paul, in 1617, approved in 1626, and erected into 
a congregation in 1632, and so called from the priory 


of St. Lazarus, in Paris, which was occupied by 


the order during the French revolution, The mem-. 


bers of the order are called also Priests of the Mis- 

sion, and are chiefly engaged in teaching, and in 

missionary labors among the poor. 
La/zar-ly, a. Full of sores; leprous, Bp. Hall, 
Laz/a-ro/ni, n. pl. See LAZZARONI. 
Lia/zar-wort (-wirt), n. The same as LASER- 


WORT. 
Liize,v.i. [See LAzy.] To live in idleness; to be 
idle. [Colloq.] 


Liaze, v.t. To waste in sloth; to spend, as time, in 
idleness; as, to daze away whole days. [Colloq.] 
Lia/zi-ly, adv. Ina lazy manner; sluggishly. 
He lazily and listlessly dreams away histime. Locke. 


Lia/zi-mess,n. The state or quality of being lazy; 
indisposition to action or exertion; indolence; slug- 
gishness; heaviness in motion; habitual sloth. 

Laziness travels so slowly, that Poverty soon overtakes him. 

anklin. 

Laz/ing, a. Spending time in sluggish inaction. 

Laz/a-li, n. [Pr. lazuli, Fr. & N. Lat. lapis lazuli, 
L. Lat. lazulum, lazurius, lazur, Sp. & Pg. azul, 
blue. See AzuRE.] (Min.) A mineral of a fine 
azure-blue color, usually amorphous, or in rounded 
masses of a moderate size. It is often marked by 
yellow spots or veins of sulphuret of iron, and is 
much valued for ornamental work. It is distin- 
guished from lazulite by the intenseness of its 
color. — Called also lapis lazuli. 

Liz/a-lite, n. 
lazuli, and Gr. diSos, stone. See supra.) (Min.) 
A mineral of a light, indigo-blue color, occurring 
in small masses, or erystallized in oblique, four- 
sided prisms, and consisting of phosphoric acid, 
alumina, and magnesia. Dana. 

Li’zy, a. [compar. LAZIER ; superl. LAZIEST.] 
i Eng. lasie, laesie, M. H. Ger. lezzic, N. H. Ger. 

tiszig, liissig, from O, H. Ger. laz, N. H. Ger. lasz, 
weary, lazy, from O. H. Ger. lazan, to leave, per- 
mit, cease; N. H. Ger. laszen, lassen.] 

1. Disinclined to action or exertion; naturally or 
habitually slothful; averse to labor; heavy in mo- 
tion. ; 

Wicked men will ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, 
but be dazy, and spend victuals. acon. 

2. Moving slowly or apparently with labor; slow; 
sluggish; as, adazy stream, ‘ The night-owl’s lazy 
flight.” Shak. 

3. Wicked; vicious. [ Obs. or Prov. Eng.] Jonson. 

Lazy weight, scant or deficient weight. Halliwell. 

Syn.—Idle; indolent; sluggish; slothful. See pix, 

Liz/za-v0/ni, n. pl. [It. lazzarone, pl. lazzaroni.] 
(Naples.) The poor who live by begging, or have no 
permanent habitation ; —so called from the hospital 
of St. Lazarus, which serves as their refuge. [Writ- 
ten also, but improperly, /azaroni.]} 


Léa,n. [See Lay.] A meadow or sward land; a 
field. ‘‘ Plow-torn leas.” Shak. 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea. Gray. 


Léach, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LEACHED (leecht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. LEACHING.] [See infra.] To wash, as 
ashes, by percolation, or causing water to pass 
through them, and thus to separate from them the 
alkali. [Written also leech and letch.] 

Léach, v. 7, To pass through by percolation. 

Léach, n. [Written also letch.] [A-S8. leah, Ger. 
lwuge. See LYE.] 


1. A quantity of wood-ashes, through which wa-- 


ter passes, and thus imbibes the alkali. 

2. A tub in which ashes are leached; a leach-tub. 
Léach, n. 1. (Naut.) See LEECH. 

2. A physician. See Lrrcu. [0bs.] Spenser. 
Léach/-eraft, n. The skill or care of a physician. 
Léach/-tiib, n. A wooden vessel or tub in which 

ashes are leached. [Written also letch-tub, | 
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a Léach’y, a. Suffering fluids to pass by percolation ; 
not capable of retaining water;—said of gravelly 
or sandy soils, and the like. 

Léad (léd), m. [A-S8. lead, leéd, D. lood, Icel. ladh, 
. Sw. & Dan. lod, O. Fries. lad, M. H. Ger. lot, N. H. 
vo _ Ger. loth, lead, sounding lead, a leaden weight.] 

;: i. A metal of a dull white color, with a cast of 
blue. It is the least elastic and sonorous of all the 
metals, and at the same time it is soft and easily 
fusible. Its specific gravity when pure is 11.445. 
P Tt is found native in small masses, but generally 

mineralized by sulphur, and sometimes by other 
; : substances. 
- . 2. An article made of lead; as, (a,) A plummet, 
or mass of lead, used in sounding at sea. (b.) 
(Print.) A thin plate of type-metal, used to sepa- 
[ rate lines in printing. (c.) A small cylinder of 
black lead or plumbago, used in pencils. (d.) Sheets 
or plates of lead used as a covering for roofs; 
hence, a roof covered with lead-sheets. 
I would have the tower two stories, and goodly leads upon 
: the top. Bacon. 
‘* Léad (1éd), v. ¢.. [imp. & p. p. LEADED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. LEADING. | 
; 1. To cover with lead; to fit with lead. 

2. (Print.) To widen the space between lines by 
L inserting a lead or leads. 

Léad (leed), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. LED; p. pr. & 
, vb. nN. LEADING.] [A-S. le@dan, O. Sax. lédian, 
; lédean, Fries. leda, D. leiden, Icel. leidha, Sw. leda, 
| Dan. lede, O. H. Ger. leitan, N. H. Ger. leiten ; 
properly v. causative from A-S. lidhan, O. Sax. li- 
than, Icel. lidha, O. H. Ger. lidan, Goth, leithan, 
to go, to travel.] , 

1. To show the way to, as to a town or street; to 
cause to go; to conduct or guide in a way. 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. Ps. xxiii. 2. 

2. To guide by the hand, as a child, or animal. 

In thy right hand deed with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty. Hilton. 

3. To conduct or direct, as a chief or commander ; 
to direct and govern; as, a general /eads his troops 
to battle and to victory. 

Christ took not on him flesh and blood that he might eon- 
quer nations, /ead armies, and possess places. South. 

4. To introduce by going first; to precede. ‘As 
Hesperus, that leads the sun his way.” Fairfax. 

5. To bring by guidance or by influence; as, self- 
examination may lead us to a knowledge of our- 
selves. 

: ' 6. To draw; to entice; to allure; to induce; to 
; prevail on; to influence, 
He was driven by the necessities of the times, more than 
led by his own disposition, to any rigor of actions. K. Charles. 
7. To draw out; to pass; to spend. 


i: That we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness 
and honesty. 1 Tim. ii. 2. 
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; Now thou with shadowed hint confuse 
- A life that /eads melodious days. Tennyson. 

8. To cause to pass or spend. 

You remember... the life he used to lead his wife and 
daughter. Dickens. 

To lead astray, to guide in a wrong way, or into error; 
to seduce from truth or rectitude.— To lead captive, to 
carry into captivity. — Zo lead the way, to show the way; 
to act as guide. 

Léad, v.i. 1. To go before and show the way. “I 
will /ead on softly.” Gen. xxxiii. 14. 

2. To conduct, as a chief or commander; as, let 
the troops follow where their general leads. 

3. To put forth, or exercise, a tendency or influ- 
ence; as, gaming leads to other vices, 

4. To exercise dominion. [Obs.] Spenser. 

To lead off or out, to go first; to begin. 

Léad,n. 1. Precedence; a going before; guidance. 

At the time I speak of, and having a momentary lead, ...I 
am sure I did my country important service. Burke. 
_2. A navigable opening or lane in an ice-field. 
“Under the lee of an iceberg in a comparatively 
open lead.” Kane. 

3. (Mining.) A lode. See LODE. 

4. (Steam-eng.) The width of opening of a steam- 
port for the admission or release of steam at the be- 
ginning of the stroke of the engine. 

(= When used alone, it means outside-lead, or lead 
on the steam side. Jnside-lead means lead on the ex- 
haust side. ‘ 

Léad’ed (léd/ed), p. a. 1. Fitted with lead; set in 
lead; as, leaded windows. 

2. (Print.) Separated by leads, as the lines of a 
page, 

Léad/en (léd/n), a. [From lead.] 
1. Made of lead; as, a leaden ball. 





“ 
; 


| 





; 2. Heavy; indisposed to action; dull. Shak. n. LEAFING.| To shoot out leaves; to produce 
: Léad/en-heirt/ed (léd/n-hirt/ed), a, Stupid; des-| leaves; 1s, the trees leaf in May. 
- titute of feeling. Thomson. | Léaftfage, n. Leaves collectively ; abundance of 
Léad/en-heeled, a. Moving slowly. Ford. leaves; foliage. 
Léad/en-stép’/ping, a. Moving slowly. Milton. | Léaf/-bridge, n. A drawbridge having a leaf or | 
Léad/er (leed/er), n. 1. One who, or that which, platform on each side, which rises and falls. t 
leads or conducts ; a guide; a conductor; especially, | Léaf’/-biid, n. (Bot.) The rudiment of a young 
(a.) One who goes first. (b.) A chief; a com-| branch, or a growing point covered with rudiment- 
mander; a captain, (c.) The chief of a party or ary leaves called scales. Lindley. 
faction ; as, the leader of the Whigs or of the Tories; | Léaf/-erowned, a. Crowned with leayes or fo- 
a leader of the Jacobins. (d.) (Mus.) A performer | liage. Moore. 
who leads a band or choir in music; also, in an | Léafed (leeft), a Having leaves. 
orchestra, the performer on the principal violin. | Léaf’-fat (109),. The fat which lies in leaves or 
(e.) The leading editorial article in a newspaper.| layers within the body of an animal. 
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(f.) (Muach.) The principal wheel in any kind of 
machinery. Francis. (g.) A horse, usually one of 
spirit, placed in advance of others; one of the for- 
ward pair in a four-horse team. 

_He forgot to pull in his leaders, and they gallop away with 
him a-times. Hare. 
(h.) (Mining.) A branch or small vein, not impor- 
tant in itself, but indicating the proximity of a better 
one, 

2. (pl.) yeeey A row of dots or periods, — occa- 
sionally of hyphens,—used in tables of contents, 
indexes, and in similar matter, to lead the eye to 
the end of a line for the completion of the sense. 

Syn.—Chief; chieftain; commander. See Curer. 


Léad/er-ship,n. The state or condition of a leader. 

Léad/ing (leed/ing), p.a. 1. Chief; principal; cap- 
ital; most important or influential; as, a leading 
motive; a leading man in a party. 

2. Showing the way by going first, 

He left his mother a countess by patent, which was a new 
leading example. Wotton. 

Leading note (Mus.), the seventh note or tone in the 
scale.— Leading question. See Question. — Leading 
wheels, the small wheels situated before the driving- 
wheels of a locomotive engine. 

Léad/ing (léd/ing), n. Lead, or sheets or articles of 
lead collectively. 

Léad/ing-ly, adv. By leading. 

Léad/ing-strings, n. pl. Strings by which chil- 
dren are supported when beginning to walk. 

To be in leading-strings, to be in a state of infancy or 
dependence, or under the guidance of others. 

Léad/-man, n.; pl. LEAD/-MEN., One who begins 
or leads a dance. [Obs. B. Jonson. 

Léad’-plant, n. (Bot.) A low, leguminous plant, 
of the genus Amorpha (A. canescens), found in the 
North-western States, where its presence is sup- 
posed to indicate lead ore. Gray. 

Léad/-pén/¢il (1éd’/pén/sil), nm. An instrument for 
drawing or making lines, made of plumbago or 
black lead. 

Léad/-serew (leed/skrn), ». (JZach.) The main 
screw of a lathe, which gives the feed motion to the 
slide-rest. 

Léads’man_ (lédz/man), n.; pl. LEADS/MEN, 
(Naut.) The man who heaves the lead. Totten. 

Léad/wort (léd/wfirt),. (Bot.) A genus of flower- 
ing plants of the genus Plumbago. P. Europea is 
said to cure the toothache by the chewing of its 
root, by which the teeth are stained of a lead color. 

Léad’y, a. Of the color of lead. Sir T. Elyot. 

Léaf, n.; pl. LEAVES. [O. Eng. leef, A-8. leaf, O. 
Sax. laf, lobh, O. Fries. laf, D. loof, Icel. lauf, Sw. 
lof, Dan. lév, Goth. laujss, O. H. Ger. lowp, N. H. 
Ger. laub, allied to Lith. 7apas.] 

1. (a@.) (Bot.) One of the three principal parts or 
organs of vegetation. It is devel- 
oped by increase at its base from 
and about the stem, and has a def- 
inite shape and limited growth. 

(as~ Leaves perform various func- 

tions, as cotyledons, scales, spines, 
tendrils. Every part of a plant that 
is not stem is leaf. 
(b.) That form of such an organ 
heving a flattened shape and green- 
ish color, and in which the de- 
scending sap is elaborated for the 
nutrition of the plant. 

02 Such leaves usually consist of 
a blade or /amina, supported upon a 
petiole or leaf-stalk, which, continued 
through the blade as the midrib, gives 6, blade; p petiole, 
off woody ribs and veins that support _foot-stalk, or leaf- 
its cellular texture. The petiole has Stalk; st, stipules. 
usually some sort of an appendage on each side of its 
base, which is called the stipule. The green parenchyma 
of the leaf is covered with a thin epiderm pierced with 
closable openings, known as stomates. 

2. Something which folds, bends over, or other- 
wise resembles a leaf; as, (a.) A part of a book 
containing two pages. (b.) A side, division, or part, 
as of window-shutters, folding-doors, &c. (c.) The 
movable side ofatable. (d.) A very thin plate; as, 
gold leaf. (e.) A portion of fat lying in a separate 
fold or layer. (/.) One of the teeth of a pinion, es- 
pecially when small. (g.) (Arch.) An ornament re- 
sembling, or made in imitation of the leaves of cer- 
tain plants or trees, as those of the laurel, palm, 
acanthus, &e. [See Jdiwst. of Leaves.] 

Compound leaf (Bot.), a leaf having more than one 
blade attached to the same petiole. 


Léaf, v.i. [imp. & p. p. LEAFED (leeft); p. pr. & vb. 











Léaf’-stalk (-stawk), n. (Bot.) 


Léafly, a. [compar. LEAFIER; 


SLGAL 


Léaf!-hép/per,n. (ntom.) An hemipterous in- 


sect of the genus Tettigonia, of which one species 
(the 7. vitis) is very destructive to the vine. 


Léaf/i-mess,n. A state of being full of leaves. 
Léaf/-liird,n. Lard made of leaf-fat. 
Léaffless, a, Destitute of leaves; as, a leafless 


tree. 


Léaf/less-ness, 7. Destitution of leaves, 
Léaf/let, n. 1. A little leaf. 


2. (Bot.) One of the divisions of 
a compound leaf; a foliole, 







The petiole or stalk which sup- Z 
ports a leaf, 


superl, LEAFIEST.] Full of 
leaves ; as, the leafy forest. 


Leafiets. 


Léague (leeg), n. [Fr. ligue, Sp. & L. Lat. liga, It. 


lega, from Lat. ligare, to bind. 

1. A combination or union of two or more parties 
for the purpose of maintaining friendship, and pro- 
moting their mutual interest, or for executing any 
design in concert, 

And let there be 
’Twixt us and them no league, nor amity. Denham. 

2. An alliance or confederacy between princes or 
states for their mutual aid or defense; a national 
contract or compact. ‘ 

(tS A league may be offensive or defensive, or both; 
offensive, when the parties agree to unite in attacking a 
common enemy; defensive, when they agree to a mutual 
defense of each other against an enemy. 

Syn.— Alliance ; confederacy ; coalition ; combina- 
tion; compact. 


Léague (leeg), v.t. [imp. & p. p. LEAGUED; Pp. pr. 


& vb. n. LEAGUING.] To unite in a league or con- 
federacy; to combine for mutual support; to con- 
federate. 

Léague (leeg), n. [O. Eng. leage, It. lega, Pr. lega, 
legua, Sp. legua, Pg. legoa, legua, Fr. liewe, L. Lat. 
lega, leuga, leuca, lewa, levia, Gr. deiyn, of Celtic 
origin, from Ir. leac, Gael, leac, leachd, W. llech, a 
flag, a broad, flat stone.] 

1. A stone erected on the public roads, at certain 
distances, in the manner of the modern mile- 
stones. [Obs.] 

2. A measure of length or distance, equal, in Eng- 
land and the United States, to three geographical 
miles ; — used chiefly at sea. 

{=" The league, on the continent of Europe, is very 
different among different nations. The Dutch and Ger- 
man league contains four geographical miles. 


Léag/uer (leeg/er), m. One who unites ina league; 
a confederate. 
Some of the old leaguers were tramping and clanking about 
the apartment, W. Irving. 
Léag/uer, n. [D. leger, O. H. Ger. legar, M. H. 
Ger. leger, N. H. Ger. lager, Goth. ligrs, bed, camp, 
encampment. Cf. BELEAGUER.] 
1. The camp of a besieging army; less often, a 
camp in general. ‘‘ Your sutler’s wife in the lea- 


guer.” B. Jonson, 

I have it in charge to go to the camp or leaguer of our army. 

W. Scott. 

2. Hence, sometimes, a siege or beleaguering. 
“To lay leaguer before castles.” W. Scott. 
Léag/uer-er,n. One belonging to, or engaged in, 
aleaguer. ‘* Roman leagwerers.” J. Webster. 


Léaki (leek), n. [A-S. hlecc, leaky, D. lek, L. Ger. 
leck, leaky, a leak; Icel. lekr, leaky; Dan. lik, 
leaky, liéikke, a leak; Sw. lick, leaky, a leak. See 
infra. 

a “ crack, crevice, fissure, or hole in a vessel, 
that admits water, or permits a fluid to escape. 

2. The oozing or passing of water, or other fluid 
or liquor, through a crack, fissure, or aperture in a 
vessel, either ito it, as into a ship, or owt of it, as 
out of a cask. 

To spring a leak, to open or crack so as to let in water; 
to begin to let in water. 


Léak, a. Leaky. [Obds. and rare.]} Spenser. 
Léak, v.i. [imp. & p. p. LEAKED (leekt); p. pr. & 


vb. n. LEAKING.| [D. lekken, L. Ger. lecken, H. & 
Proy. Ger. lechen, Icel. léka, Dan likke, Sw. laka, 
liicka, to drop; A-8. leccan, to wet, moisten, leccing, 
leacine, a leaking.] To let water or other liquor 
into or out of a vessel, through a hole, crevice, or 
other defect. 

To leak out, to find publicity in a clandestine or irregu- 
lar way; to escape from confinement or secrecy. 


Léak/’age, n. 1. A leaking; or the quantity ofa 


liquor that enters or issues by leaking. 

2. (Com.) An allowance of a certain rate per cent. 
for the leaking of casks, or the waste of liquors by 
leaking. 


Léak/i-mess,n. The state of being leaky. 
Léak’y,a. [compar. LEAKIER; superl. LEAKIEST.] 


1. Admitting water or other liquor to leak in or 
out; as, a leaky vessel; a leaky ship or barrel. 
2. Apt to disclose secrets; tattling; not close. 


HLéal (Synop., § 180), a. Ee Fr. leal. See LoyAt.] 


Faithful; loyal; true. [Scot.] 


O selfless man and stainless gentleman, s 
Who would, against thine own eye-witness, fain 
Have all men true and leal, all women pure. Zennyson. 


Land of the leal, the place of the faithful; heaven. 
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LEAM 


Léam,n. [Fr. lien, band, from Lat. ligamen, from 
ligare, to bind; Pr. liam, Pg. ligame, It. legame.]} 

1. A string to lead adog. ‘A large blood-hound 
tied in a leam or band.” W. Scott. 

2. A flash or gleam. [0bs.] Holland. 

Léam/er,n. [Eng. leam, because this dog was led 
by a leam; Fr. limier, O. Fr. liemier, Pr. liamer, 
liamier. See supra.] <A dog held by aleam. 

Léan (leen),v.%. [imp. & p. p. LEANED, sometimes 
LEANT (lént); p. pr. & vb. n. LEANING.] [A-S. 
hlinian, hleonian, linian, O. Sax. hlinon, O. H. Ger. 
hlinén, linen, N.H. Ger. lehnen, Sw. léina, Dan. liine, 
D. lewnen, allied to Lat. clinare, inclinare, Gr. x\ivew, 
Ir. & Gael. claon.] 

1. To deviate or move from a perpendicular posi- 
tion or line; to be ina position thus deviating; as, 
a leaning column. 

2. To incline in opinion or inclination ; to conform 
in conduct;—with to orinto. ‘‘No one of whom 
had the slightest leaning toward Popery.” Jeffrey. 

They delight rather to lean to their old customs. Spenser. 

3. To bend; to be in a bending posture. 

She Jeans out at her mistress’s chamber window. Shak. 

His arms rested carelessly on his knees as he leant ues 

icheNS. 

4. To depend for support, comfort, and the like; 
— with on or wpon. 

Léan,v.t. To gause to lean; to incline; to support 
orrest. ‘‘Zeant her head upon the back.” 

EL. B. Browning. 
His fainting limbs against an oak he leans. Dryden. 

Léan, v.¢. [Icel. leyna.] To conceal. [oue Ray. 

Léan (leen), a. [compar. LEANER; superl. LEANEST. | 
[A-S. lene, M. H. Ger. lin, weak, Prov. Ger. lén, 
allied to Lat. lenis, soft, mild, moderate. ] 

1. Wanting flesh; meager; not fat; as, a lean 
body; a lean man or animal. 

2. Deficient in good qualities; not rich, fertile, or 
productive; bare; barren; as, /ean earth. ; 

3. Destitute of that which improves or entertains ; 
barren of thought; jejune; as, a dean discourse or 
dissertation, 

4. Low; poor;—in opposition to rich or great; 
as, a lean action. [fare.| 

Syn.— Slender; spare; thin; meager; lank; skinny; 
gaunt. 

Léan,n. That part of flesh which consists of muscle 
without the fat. 

Léan/-faced (fast), a. 1. Having a thin face. 

2. (Print.) Slender or narrow;—said of letters 
whose strokes and stems have not their full width; 
also said of any letter of slender proportions in 
comparison with its height. Savage. 

Léan’ly,adv. Meagerly; without fat or plumpness, 

Léan/ness (109), . 1. The condition of being lean; 
lack of fat or plumpness; meagerness; hence, pov- 
erty; emptiness; want. 

2. (Script.) Want of the favor of God, or of the 
satisfaction of a good conscience; lack of spiritual 
peace or comfort. 

He gave them their request, but sent leanness into their 
soul. Ps. evi. 15. 

Léan/=to (leen/tdo), n. (Arch.) A building whose 


rafters pitch or lean against another building, or 
against a wall. Gwilt. 
Léan/-wit/ted, a. Having but little sense or 
shrewdness. Shak. 
Léan/y,a. [A-8. lenig, lean, meager, q.v.] Lean. 
Obs. Spenser. 


Léap (Ieep),v.7. [imp. & p.p. LEAPED (leept, Synop. 
§ 130), rarely LEAPT; p. pr. & vb. n. LEAPING. | 
A-8. hleapan, to leap, jump, run, O. Sax. hlépan, 
. Fries. hlapa, Goth. hldupan, Icel. hlaupa, Sw. 
lépa, Dan. lobe, D. loopen, O. H. Ger. hloufan, loufan, 
M. H. Ger. loufen, N. H. Ger. laufen, to run. | 
1. To spring or rise from the ground, lifting at the 
same time both feet, as a man, or with all the feet, 
as other animals; to jump; to vault; as, a man leaps 
over a fence, or /eaps upon a horse. 
Aman leapeth better with weights in his hands than with- 
t. Bacon. 
2. Tospring or move suddenly; to make asudden 

jump ; to bound; to skip. 
Leap in with me into this angry flood. 

3. To manifest joy or vivacity. 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky. Wordsworth. 
Léap,v.t. 1. To pass over by leaping; to spring or 
bound from one side to the other of; as, to leap a 
wall, a gate, or a gulf. 

2. To copulate with; to cover ;—said of the male 
of certain beasts. 

Léap,n. 1. The act of leaping; ajump; a spring; 
a bound. 

2. Space passed by leaping. 

’Tis the convenient leap I mean to try. Dryden. 

3. A hazardous or venturesome act; a step. 

4. Copulation with, or coverture of, a female beast. 

5. (Mining.) An abrupt shift in the position of a 
mineral vein. 

6. (Mus.) A passing from one note to another by 
an interval, especially by along one, or by one in- 
cluding several other and intermediate intervals. 

Léap, n. [A-S.] 1. A basket. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 

2. A weel or wicker net in which fish are taken. 

[Prov. Eng.] 


ou 


Shak. 





Halliwell. | 
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Léap/er, n. One that leaps; as, a horse is called a 
good leaper. 

Léap/-frég, n. A play among boys, in which one 
stoops down and another ; 
leaps over him by placing 
his hands on the shoulders 
of the former. 

Léap/ful, n. A basketful. 
[Obs.] See LEAP. 

Léap/ing-ly, adv. By leaps. 


Léap/-weel, n. <A fishing- 
leap or basket. [Obs.] 
Holland, ~ 





Léap/-yéar, n. Bissextile; 
@ year containing 366 days; 
every fourth year, which 
leaps over a day more than/a common year, giving 
to February twenty-nine days. See YBAR. 

Léar, v.t. Tolearn. [0Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

On that sad book his shame and loss he leared. Spenser. 

Léar,n. That which is learned; lore; lesson, [ Obs.] 

She turns herself back to her wicked lears. Spenser. 

Héar,a. [See LEER, a.] Empty; hollow; as, a lear 
stomach; the lear ribs. [Prov. Eng.] — Halliwell. 

Léarn (iérn, 14), v. t. [imp. & p. p. LEARNED, or 
LEARNT; p.pr.&vb.n. LEARNING.] [O.Eng. lerne, 
lurne, A-S. leornian, liornian, O. Sax. lindn, for 
lirndn, O. H. Ger. lirnén, lernén, N. H. Ger. lernen, 
allied to A-S. le@ran, to teach, O. Sax. lérian, O. H. 
Ger. léran, lérran, for lérian, N. H. Ger. lehren, 
Goth. laisyan, verb causative from leisan, to know, 
to learn; O. Eng. lear, lere, D. leeren, Dan. lire, 
Sw. lira, to teach, and to learn. ] 

1. To gain knowledge of; to acquire new knowl- 
edge or ideas from or concerning. 
Now learn a parable of the fig-tree. Matt. xxiv. 82. 
2. To communicate knowledge to; to teach. 
Hast thou not learned me how 
To make perfumes? Shak. 
(> This use of learn is found in respectable writers, 
but is now deemed improper, as well as inelegant. 
Syn.—To teach; instruct; inform.—To Leary, 
Teacu. Learn originally had the sense of teach, in ac- 
cordance with the analogy of the French and other lan- 
guages, and hence we find it with this sense in Shake- 
speare, Spenser, and other old writers. This usage has 
now passed away. To learn is to receive, and to teach is 
to give, instruction. He who is taught learns, not he who 
teaches. 
Learn, wretches, Jearn the motions of the mind, 


Leap-frog. 


And the great moral end of human kind. Dryden. 
I am too sudden bold ; 
To teach a teacher ill beseemeth me. Shak. 


Léarn (ltrn), v.i. 1. To receive information or in- 
telligence. 

2. To gain or receive knowledge; to receive in- 
struction; to take pattern ; — with of. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart. Matt. xi. 29. 

3. To acquire skill in any thing; to gain by prac- 
tice a faculty of performing ; as, to dearn to play on 
a flute or an organ. 

The chief art of learning is to attempt but little at a time. 

Locke, 

Léarn/a-ble, a. Capable of being learned. 

Léarn/ed (ltrn/ed, 60), a. 1. Versed in literature 
and science; literate; as, a learned man. 

2. Well acquainted with arts; knowing; skillful; 
— often with in; as, learned in martial arts. 

The learned lover lost no time. Spenser. 

3. Containing or exhibiting learning; as, a learned 
treatise or publication. 

4. Versed in scholastic, as distinct from other, 
knowledge. 

Men of much reading are greatly learned, but may be little 
knowing. ocke, 

The learned, learned men; men of erudition; literati. 

Léarn/ed-ly (ltrn/ed-l¥), adv. With learning or 
erudition; with skill; as, to discuss a question 
learnedly. 

Every coxcomb swears as learnedly as they. Swift. 

Léarn/ed-mess (l@rn/ed-nes), n. A state of being 
learned. 

Léarn/er (l@rn/er), m. A person who learns, or is 
disposed or apt to learn; a scholar. 

Léarn/ing (lérn/ing),n. 1. The knowledge of prin- 
ciples or facts received by instruction or study; ac- 
quired knowledge or ideas in any branch of science 
or literature; erudition; literature; science; as, he 
is aman of great learning. 

2. Knowledge acquired by experience, experi- 
ment, or observation. 

3. Skill in any thing, good or bad. 

Syn.—Literature; erudition; lore; scholarship; sci- 
ence; letters. See LITERATURE. 

Léas/a-ble, a. Capable of being leased. 

Léase,n. [Norm. Fr. lees, lez, O. Fr. dais, L. Lat. 
lessa. See infra.] 

1. A demise or lotting of lands or tenements to 
another for life, for a term of years, or at will, or 
for any less interest than the lessor has in the prop- 
erty, for a rent or compensation reserved. 

2. The contract for such letting. 

3. Any tenure by grant or permission; the time 
for which such a tenure holds good. 

Our high-placed Macbeth 


Shall live the lease of nature. Shak. 








LEATHER-MOUTHED 


Lease and release, a mode of conveyance of freehold 
estates, formerly common in England and in New York. 
Its place is now supplied by a simple deed of grant. — 

Burrill. Warren's Blackstone. 

Léase, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LEASED (leest); p. pr. & 
vb. N. LEASING.] [Fr. laisser, O. Fr. laisier, lessier, 
leisseir, lesser, to leave, transmit, Pr. laissar, It. las- 
ciare, lassare, from Lat. laware, to loose, slacken, 
from laxus, loose, wide.] To grant the temporary 
possession of lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
to another, for a rent reserved; to let; to demise; 
as, to lease a farm or house. 

Léase (leez), v. 7. a: lesan, Goth. lisan, to gather, 
oO. Bas lesan, O.H. Ger. lesan, N. H. Ger. lesen, D. 
lezen, Icel. lisa, to gather, to read, Sw. dtéisa, Dan. 
lise, to read.] To gather what harvest-men haye 
left behind; to glean. [Obs.] Dryden. 

Léase,n. A pasture; also, a common, [Obs. or 
Prov. Eng.) 

Léase’hold, a. Held by lease; as, a leasehold ten- 
ement. 

Léase/hold, n. <A tenure held by lease. 

Léase/hold-er,n. A tenant umder a lease, 

Léas’er, n. 1. One who leases or gleans. 

2. One who practices leasing; a liar. [Obs.] See 
LEASING. 

Léash (leesh), n. [Fr. laisse, lesse, It. lascio, lassa, 
L. Lat. laxa, lexa, from Lat, lawa (sc. restis), a rope, 
from laxus, loose. ] 

1, A thong of leather, or long line, by which a fal- 
coner holds his hawk, or a courser his dog. ‘ Even 
like a fawning greyhound in the leash.” Shak. 

2. (Sporting.) A brace and a half; tierce; three; 
three creatures of any kind, especially greyhounds, 
foxes, bucks, and hares; hence, the number three 
in general, 

I... kept my chamber a leash of days. 

3. A band wherewith to tie any thing, 

Léash, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. LEASHED (leesht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. LEASHING.] To bind; to hold by a string. 

Léas/img (leez/ing),n. [A-S. ledsung, from ledsian, 
to lie, from leds, loose, false, deceitful, Goth. ldus, 
Ger. lds. See LxEss, a termination.] Falsehood; 
lies. [Obs.] 

Blessed be the lips that such a leasing told. Fairfax. 

Leasing-making, the making of lies. ‘‘He was... 
condemned to die as guilty of leasing-making.” Burnet. 

Léa/sow (le/so), n. [A-S. léisew, lesw, laisu, ae A 
pasture. [Obs. Wycliffe. 

Léast (leest), a. [A-S. lést, lésest, superl. of liéssa, 
m., ldisse, f. and neut., comparative of lytel, little.]. 

1. Smallest; little beyond others, either in size or 
degree; as, the least insect; the least mercy. 

2. Of the smallest worth or importance; most in- 
significant. 

=~ Least is often used without the noun to which it 
refers, especially in the phrases the least, in the least, i.e., 
in the least degree, and the like; as, he was not in the least 
injured. ‘I am the least of the apostles.” 1 Cor. xv. 9. 

At least, or at the least, at the lowest estimate, or at the 
smallest concession or claim; to say, ask, or expect no 
more. 


He who tempts, though vain, at least asperses : 
The tempted with dishonor. Milton. 


— Least squares (Math.), a method of deducing from a 
number of discordant observations of a phenomenon the 
result most probably correct, namely, a result such that 
the sum of the squares of the differences between it and 
the several individual observations or results shall be 
the least possible. 

Syn. — However; nevertheless; yet. 

Léast, adv. In the smallest or lowest degree; in a 
degree below all others; as, to reward those who 
least deserve it. 

Léast, conj. Same as Lest, which see. [Obs.] 

Spenser. 


Léast/ways,)adv. At least; however; at all 
Léast’wise, events. Dickens. 
At leastways, or at leastwise, atleast. [Obs.] Fuller. 
Léa’sy (le/z¥), a. [A-8. leds, void, loose, weak, 
false. Cf. LEASING.] Thin; flimsy; vague; un- 
certain; deceptive. [Obs.] Ascham. 
Léat,n. [A-S. ledan, to lead.) An artificial trench 
to conduct water to or from a mill. 

Léath/er (léth/er, 99), m. [O. Eng. lether, luther, 
A-S. ledher, lydher, L. Ger. ledder, leer, lier, D, 
leder, leer, Icel. ledhr, Sw. laider, Dan. lider, liér, 
O. H. Ger. ledar, N. H. Ger. leder.] 

1. The skin of an animal dressed and prepared 
for use. 

2. Dressed hides collectively. 

3. Undressed skin; and, hence, skin in general; 
—so called in irony or sport. Halliwell. 

Léath/er (l&th/er), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. LEATHERED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. LEATHERING.] To beat, as with a 
thong of leather. [ Obs. or low.] 

Léath/er-edat (léth/er-), m. An apple with a tough 
coat or rind; the golden russet. Halliwell. 

Léath/er-dvréss/er (18th/er-), n. One who dresses 
leather; one who prepares hides for use. ‘ 

Léath/er-flow/er, n. (Bot.) A climbing plant 
(Clematis viorna), having thick leathery sepals of 
a purplish color. It is found in the Middle and 
Southern States. Gray. 

Léath/er-mouthed (\¢th/er-), a. Having a mouth 
like leather, that is, smooth and without teeth. 


By leather-mouthed fish, I mean such as have their teeth 
in their throat, as the chub. Walton. 


B. Jonson. 
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LEATHERN 


Léath/ern (léth/-), a. [A-S. ledhern. See supra.] 
Made of leather; consisting of leather; as, a leath- 
ern purse; a leathern girdle. 

Léath/er-winged, a. Having wings like leather; 
—said of the bat. Spenser. 

Léath’/er-wood, n. (Bot.) A small branching 
shrub (Dirca palustris), with a white, soft wood, 
and a tough, leathery bark. It is common in damp 
woods in the Northern States ; — called also moose- 


wood, and wicopy. Gray. 
Léath/er-y oe ony) a. Resembling leather; 
tough. ‘A leathery skin.” Grew. 


Léave (leey), n. [A-S. leaf, Icel. leyfi, Sw. lof, Dan. 
lov, Icel. orlof, D. oorlof, verlof, O. Sax. orlobh, 
Ger, urlaub, verlaub ; A-S. léfan, lyfan, to permit, 

allow, Icel. leyfa, O. H. Ger. laubjan, arlaubjan, 
N.H; Ger. erlauben ; Goth. laubyan, to believe. Cf. 
FuRLOUGH and BELIEVE. 

1. Liberty granted by which restraint or illegality 

is removed; permission; allowance; license. 
David earnestly asked leave of me. 1Sam.xx. 6. 
No friend has Jeave to bear away the dead. Dryden. 

2. A formal parting of friends; farewell; adieu; 
—used chiefly in the phrase fo take leave. 

Syn.—Liberty; permission; license. —LEAvE, Lin- 
ERTY, PERMISSION, LiceNsE. ZLeave denotes that he who 
obtains it may decide whether to use it or not; as, leave 
of absence. Liberty supposes that all obstructions in the 
way of his using it are removed and set aside; as, liberty 
of access. Permission implies a formal consent given by 
one who had the right to refuse it; as, permission to de- 
part. License denotes that this consent extends to a 
mode of acting for which special permission is required; 
as, a license to print. An orator asks leave to speak; 
liberty is granted him; he construes this permdssion 
ato a license to abuse his opponents, and acts accord- 
ingly. 

Léave, v. é. [imp. & p. p. LEFT; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LEAVING.] [A-S. l@fan, to leave, Icel. leifa, to 
leave, have left, O. Sax. lebhian, liban, O. Fries. le- 
wd, lavia, liova, O. H. Ger. lipan, pilipan, biliban, 
M. H. Ger. liben, beliben, bliben, N. H. Ger. bleiben, 
Dan. levne, Sw. lemna, Goth. as if leiban, allied to 
Lat. linquere, liqui, and Gr. Xeirewy.] 

1. To withdraw or depart from; to quit for a 
longer or shorter time. 

__ Therefore shall a man /eave his father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife. Gen. ii. 24. 

2. To part from never to return; to forsake; to 

desert; to abandon; to relinquish. 
They meet, and all combine to leave the state, 
Who hate the tyrant, or who fear his hate. Dryden. 

3. To suffer to remain; not to take or remove. 
“Nor is Pygmalion’s treasure left behind.” Dryden. 

4. To have remaining at death; as, to leave a 
good name; hence, to give by will; to bequeath; 
as, to leave a legacy to a daughter. 

5. To commit or trust to, as a deposit; or to suf- 
fer to remain; to intrust; as, I lef¢ the papers in 
the care of the consul. 

6. To permit or allow; to refer. 

Whether Esau were a vassal, I leave to the reader to judge. 

ocke. 

7. To cease or desist from; to forbear. 

Let us return; lest my father deave caring for the asses, and 
take thought for us. 1 Sam. ix. 5. 

To be left to one’s self, to be deserted or forsaken; to be 
permitted to follow one’s own opinions or desires. — 7o 
leave off. (a.) To desist from; to forbear; as, to leave off 
work at six o’clock. (0.) To cease wearing; as, to leave 
off agarment. (c.) To forsake; as, to leave off an old 
acquaintance. — To leave out, to omit; as, to leave outa 
(word or name in writing. 

Syn.—To quit; depart from; forsake; abandon; re- 
linquish; commit; intrust; give; bequeath; permit; al- 
low; desist; forbear. See Quit. 

Léave, v.%. To cease; to desist. 

He searched, and began at the eldest, and left at the young- 
est. Gen. xliv. 12. 

To leave off, to cease; to desist; to stop. 

Leave off, and for another summons wait. Roscommon. 

Léave, v.%. ([Eng. leaf.] To send out leaves; to 
leaf;— often with owt. 

Léave,v.t. [Fr. lever. See LAVE and LEvy.] To 
raise ; to levy. [Obs.] ‘An army strong she 
leaved.” Spenser. 

Léaved (lévd), a. [From leaf.] 

1. Furnished with foliage or leaves. 

2. Having a leaf, or made with leaves or folds; 
as, a two-leaved gate. 

Léave/less, a. Destitute of leaves; leafless. [Obs.] 

Léav’en (lév/n) (Synop. § 130), n. [Fr. levain, Pr. 
levam, levat, from lever, levar, to raise ; L. Lat. 
levanum, levamentum, Sp., Pg., & Pr. levadura, It. 
lievito. See LAVE, and cf. supra.] 

1. Any substance that produces, or is designed to 
produce, fermentation, as in dough; especially, a 
mass of sour dough, which, mixed with a larger 
quantity of dough or paste, produces fermentation 
in it, and renders it light; yeast; barm. 

2. Any thing which makes a general, especially a 
corrupting, change in the mass, 

Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the Saddu- 
cees. Matt. xvi. 6, 

Léav’en (liév/n), v. t. [imp. & p. p. LEAVENED; 
Pp. pr. & vb. nN. LEAVENING. | 

1. To excite fermentation in; to raise and make 
light, as dough or paste. 

A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 1 Cor. v. 6. 
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2. To taint; to imbue, 


_ With these and the like deceivable doctrines, he Jeavens all 

his prayer. Milton. 

Léav/en-ing (lév/n-ing), n. 1. The act of making 
light by means of leaven, 


_ 2. That which leavens or makes light. Bacon. 
Léav’en-otis (léy/n-us), a Containing leaven; 
tainted. Milton. 


Léav’er,n. [From leave.] One who leaves or re- 
linquishes; one who forsakes, 

Léaveg (leevz), n.; pl. of leaf. 
(Arch.) Ornaments of carved 
work, resembling the leaf of cer- 
tain plants or trees, forming part 
of the more ornamental capitals, 
—introduced also into festoons, 
scrolls, wreaths, &c. Francis. 

Léave’-tak/ing, ». Taking of 
leave; parting compliments. 

Léav/i-ness, , State of being full 
of leaves. 

Léav/ings, n. pl. 1. Things left; 
remnant; relics. ‘*The leavings 

Addison. 


of Pharsalia,”’ 
2. Refuse; offal. 

Léav’y (leev/¥), a. [From leaf.] 
covered with leaves; leafy. [Obs.] 
Ossa leavy Pelion.” 

Léb/an, )n. 

Léb/ban, 
the Arabs. 

Le-ean/o-miin/ey, n. [Gr. \exavn, bowl or basin, 
and pavre(a, divination.] Divination practiced with 
water in a basin, by throwing three stones into it, 
and invoking the demon whose aid was sought. 

e-ean'o-ra, n. (Bot.) A genus of lichens, from 
one species of which (Z. tartarea) the dye cudbear 
is obtained. Baird. 

Le-ean/o-rime, n. (Chem.) A crystallizable sub- 
stance obtained from the lichen Lecanora tartarea. 

Lée/ea Giim. A kind of gum obtained from the 
olive-tree ;— so called from Zecca, in Calabria. 

Léch, v. ¢. [Fr. lécher. See LArcu and Licx.] To 
lick. [Obs. 

Léch/’er, n. [O. Fr. lecherre, lechierre, lecheor, 
lecheur, gormand, glutton, libertine, parasite, from 
lecher, lechier ; N. Fr. lécher, to lick; Pr. lecador, 
lecaor, It. leccatore, L. Lat. lecator, gluttonous. 
Cf. A-S. liccera, glutton, flatterer; D. lekker, Ger. 
lecker, dainty-mouthed, lickerish, from A-S. liccian, 
D. likken, Ger. lecken, to lick. See LATcH and 
Lick.] A man given to lewdness; one addicted, in 
an excessive degree, to the indulgence of sexual 
desire, and an illicit commerce with women, 

Léch/er, v. i. [imp. & p. p. LECHERED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2, LECHERING.] ‘To practice lewdness; to in- 
dulge lust. 

Léch/er-er, n. Thesameas LECHER. Marston. 
Léch/er-otis, a. 1. Like a lecher; addicted to 
lewdness; prone to indulge lust; lustful; lewd. 

2. Provoking lust. Chaucer. 

Léch/er-ous-ly, adv. In a lecherous manner ; 
lustfully ; lewdly. 

Léch/er-otis-mess, n. Strong propensity to in- 
dulge the sexual appetite; lust. 

Léch/er-y, n. Ee Fr. lecherie, licherie. See supra.] 

1. Free indulgence of lust; practice of induiging 
the animal appetite. 
2. Hence, pleasure; delight. [Obs.] 
What ravishing lechery it is to enter 
An ordinary, cap-a-pie, trimmed like a gallant; 
The reverence, respect, crouches, cringes, 
The musical chiming gold 
Commands from the attendants! 

Lée/tern, n. See LECTURN. 

Hee-lt/ea,n. (Lat.] (Rom. Antiq.) A kind of couch 
or litter in which persons in a lying position were 
carried from one place to another. They were di- 
vided into two classes, namely, those used for car- 
rying the dead, and those which served as convey- 
ances for the living. 

Lée/tion, n. [Lat. lectio, from legere, lectwm, to 
read; It. Zezione, Sp. leccton, Pr. leisso, lesso, leyc- 
zon, Fr. lecon.] 

1. A difference or variety in copies of a manu- 
script or book; a reading. 

We ourselves are offended by the obtrusion of the new lec- 
tions into the text. De Quincey. 

2. A lesson or portion of Scripture read in divine 
service. 

Lée/tion-a-ry, n. [L. Lat. lectionarium, lectiona- 
rius, Fr. lectionaire, Sp. leccionario.| The Roman 
Catholic service-book, containing portions of Scrip- 
ture, or lections. 

Lée/tor, n. [Lat. lector, from legere, lectum, to 
read; Sp. lector, Pr. lectre, lector, Fr. lecteur, It. 
lettore, Pg. leitor.] (Anc. Church.) A reader; a 
person designated to read parts of the Bible, &c., 
when few other people tould read. 

Léet/a-al, a. [Lat. lectus, bed.] (Med.) Confining 
to the bed; as, a dectwal disease, 

Léet/tire (lékt/yur, 53), n. [L. Lat. lectwra, from 
legere, lectum, to read; Fr. lecture, Sp. lectwra, It. 
lettura. | 

1. A reading; the act or practice of reading; as, 
in the lecture of Holy Scripture. [Obs.] Browne. 
2. A discourse on any subject; especially, aformal 
or methodical discourse, intended for instruction; 





Full of leaves; 
“Upon steep 
Chapman. 
Coagulated sour milk diluted with 
water;—a common beverage among 


Massinger. 
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as, a lecture on morals, philosophy, rhetoric, or 
theology; sometimes, a familiar discourse, in con- 
trast with a sermon. 

3. A magisterial reprimand; a formal reproof, 

4. (Eng. Universities.) A rehearsal of a lesson. 

Léet/are (lékt/ynr), v. ¢. Limp. & p. p. LECTURED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n, LECTURING. | 

1. To instruct by discourses. 

2. To instruct authoritatively ; to reprove ;— with 
for ; as, to lecture one for his faults, 

Léet/are (lékt/yur), v. i. 1. To read or deliver a 
formal discourse. 

2. To practice reading lectures for instruction; 
as, the professor lectwres on geometry, or on chem- 
istry. 

Léet/iir-er, n. 1. One who reads or pronounces 
lectures; a professor or an instructor who delivers 
formal discourses for the instruction of others. 

2. A preacher in a church, hired by the parish to 
assist the rector, vicar, or curate. 

Léet/tire-ship,n. The office of a lecturer, 

Lée/turn, nn. [O. Fr. lectrin, N. 
Fr. lutrin, L. Lat. lectrinum, lec- 
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desk, in churches, from whiclythe 
lections, or Scripture lessons, are 
chanted or read; hence, a read- 





ing-desk. [Written also lectern 4 Aa 
and lettern. Fairholt. er 
Léd, imp. & p. p. of lead. Lil 


Léd/-eap/tain, n. [From Jed and 
captain.) An obsequious follower 
or attendant. 

Léd/en, n. [A-S. leden, leaden, 
lyden, Latin, the Latin language 
language, speech. See LATIN. 
Language; speech. [Obs.] ‘‘ And 
could the leden of the gods un- 
fold.” Spenser. 

Lédge, n. [A-S. licgan, liggan, to lie, p. lag, leac, 
lage, p. p. legen, D. liggen, Ger. liegen.] [Formerly 
written lidge.] 

1. A shelf on which articles may be laid; also, 
that which resembles such a shelf in form or use. 

The lowest ledge or row should be merely of stone. J’otton. 

2. A shelf of rocks; a ridge; often, a ridge of 
rocks near the surface of the sea, Totten, 

Beneath a ledge of rocks his fleet he hides. Dryden. 

3. A layer or stratum. 

4. A small molding. 

5. (Naut.) A small piece of timber placed athwart 
ships, under the deck, between the beams. Totten. 

6. A cross-timber or bar for fastening a gate, 
[Prov. Eng.) 

Lédge’ment, n. (Arch.) (a.) A string-course or 
horizontal suit of moldings, such as the base-mold- 
ings of a building. Oxf. Gloss. (b.) The develop- 
ment of the surface of a body stretched out ona plane, 
so that the dimensions of the different sides may be 
easily ascertained. Gilt. [Written also ledgment, 
legement, and ligement. | 

To lay in ledgement, to delineate by laying out or de- 
veloping upon paper the plan and other component sur- 
faces, each in its proper relation to the plan, as if the 
whole had been constructed by folding together, and was 
now laid flat; as, to lay a house in ledgement. 

Lédg/’er, n. [A-S. leger, lying, a lying down, bed, 
couch, from licgan, to lie; D. leger, O. H. Ger. legar, 
M. H. Ger. leger, N. H. Ger. lager, Goth. ligrs.] 

1. A book in which a summary of accounts is laid 
up or preserved; the final book of record in busi- 
ness transactions, to which the accounts from the 
journal, &c., are transferred. [Written also leger.] 

2. (Arch.) (a.) A large, flat stone, such as is fre- 
quently laid over atomb. (b.) One of the pieces of 
timber used in forming a scaffolding, by being se- 
cured at right angles to the upright standards, in 
order to receive the end of the put-logs, or timbers 
on which the planks are laid. [Written also ligger.] 

Oxf. Gloss, Gwilt. 

Lédg/er-line, n. See LEGER-LINE, 

Lédé’ment, n. See LEDGEMENT. 

Léag'y, a. Abounding in ledges. 

med -horse, 7. [From led and horse.] A sumpter- 

orse. 

Lee, n.; pl. LEES. [Fr. lie, Pr. lhia, Sp. & Pg. lia, 
from Lat. levare, to lift up, raise, as Ger. hefen, lees, 
from heben, to lift. It is chiefly used in the plural.] 
The coarser parts of a liquor, which settle at its bot- 
tom; sediment; dregs;— commonly in the plural, 
{Written also in the singular lees. ] 

His full draught of pleasure from a cask... 
A thousand demons lurk within the lee. Young. 

Lee, n. [Prov. Eng. lew, Scot. le, lie, lee, lye, Dan. & 
Sw. la, D. ly, luw, Fries. hii, Icel. hlée, O. Sax. hieo, 
A-S. hleo, hleow, shelter, refuge, shade ; Icel. hlif,scu- 
tum, Goth. hiija, a tent.] (Nauwt.) A calm or shel- 
tered place ; a place defended from the wind; hence, 
that part of the hemisphere toward which the wind 
blows, as opposed to that from which it proceeds, 

By the lee (Naut.), having changed the direction of 
the course so much that the wind takes the sails aback 
from the other side ;— said of a vessel. — Under the lee of 
(NVaut.), on that side which is sheltered from the wind; 
on the side opposite to that against which the wind blows; 
protected from-the wind by; as, to be wnder the lee of a 
ship, or of the land. 


Lecturn. 
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LEE 


Lee, . 1. The same as LEA, q. v. Spenser. 
2. The same as LYB, q. v. Halliwell. 
Lee, v.%. Tolie. [Obs.] See Liz. Chaucer. 


Lee,a. (Naut.) Of, or pertaining to, the part or side 
opposite to that against which the wind blows;— 
opposed to weather ; as, the lee side of a vessel. 

Lee board, a frame of plank affixed to the side of a flat- 
bottomed vessel, to prevent it from falling to leeward 
when close-hauled.— Lee gage, a greater distance from 
the point whence the wind blows than another vessel 
has. — Lee lurch, a sudden and violent roll of a ship to 
leeward in a high sea.— Lee shore, the shore under the 
lee of a ship, or that toward which the wind blows. — Lee 
side, the side of aship or boat furthest from the point 
whence the wind blows. — Lee tide, a tide running in the 
same direction that the wind blows. — On the lee beam, 
directly to the leeward; in a line at right angles to the 
length of the vessel and to the leeward. — Tide under the 
zee, a stream or tide running in an opposite direction to 
the wind. 


Leech, ». [A-S. lace, léce, physician, leech; Fries. 
léka, létza, Goth. leihkeis, lékeis, O. H. Ger. ldéhhi, 
Teel. léiknari, Sw. likare, Dan. lige, Russ. lekarj, 
Lith. lézoras, physician; Sw. liika, Dan. liige, Icel. 
liikna, A-8. lacnian, lecnian, Goth. leikinon, leki- 
non, 0. H. Ger. lihhinon, to heal. ‘ 

1. A physician; a professor of the art of healing. 
[Nearly obs.) [Written also leach.] 

2. (Zo0l.) A cotyloid worm (ZHirwdo [or Sangui- 

suga] medici- . 
nalis), largely 
used for the @ 
local abstrac- * Teech (Sanguisuga medicinalis). 
tion of blood. 
It is of a flattened form when elongated, thickest at 
the posterior end, has two suckers, and ten eyes 
arranged in a horse-shoe form above the anterior 
sucker, and is of an olive-green color variously 
marked. It is found throughout Europe and North- 
ern Africa. It has a triangular mouth in the ante- 
rior sucker, in each angle of which is placed a half- 
moon plate, set about the free rim with transverse 
teeth. By the retraction of these jaws a stellate in- 
cision is made, through which the leech sucks blood 
till it is gorged, and then drops off;—called also 
blood-sucker. 

Horse-leech, a less powerful leech (Hemopis [or San- 
guisuga] vorax),commonly attacking the membrane that 
Jines the inside of the mouth and nostrils of animals that 
drink at pools where it is found.— Land-jeech, a very 
small leech (/firudo Zeylanica), of a blackish color, found 
among leaves of forests in Ceylon; also, a similar species 
in South America. 

Meech, n. [L. Ger. leik, allied to Lat. liciwm, a 
thread of the web, leach.] (Nawt.) The border or 
edge of a sail at the sides. [Written also leach.] 

Leech-line, a line attached to the leech-ropes of sails, 
passing up through blocks on the yards, to haul the leech- 
es by. Totten. — Leech-rope, that part of the bolt-rope to 
which the skirt or border of a sail is sewed. 

Leech, v.¢. See LEACH. 

Leech, v.t. 1. To treat with medicine; to heal. 

Let those leech his wounds for whose sake he encountered 
them. W. Scott, 

2. To bleed by the use of leeches, 

Leech/-eratt, n. The art of healing. [Obs.] 

Leef, a. Kind; fond; pleasing; willing. |Obs.] 
See LIEF. Spenser. 

Leek, ». [A-S. ledc, L. Ger, & D. 
look, Icel. laukr, Sw. lék, Dan. 
log, O. H. Ger. louh, M. WW. Ger. 
louch, N. H. Ger. lauch.| (Bot.) 
A plant of the genus Alliwm (A. 
porrum), but without a proper 
bulb, haying, in the place of this, 
a cylindrical body of succulent 
leaves, which are eatable. It is 
regarded by Welshmen as a na- 
tional emblem. 

Leck to the Welsh, to Dutchmen 

butter’s dear. Gay. 

Lee/lite, n. (Min.) A variety of 
feldspar;—so named from Dr. 
Lee. Dana. 

Leer, v.i. [imp.& p. p. LEERED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. LEERING.|] [From 
the noun. Cf. O. D. loeren, to 
look askance.] 'To look obliquely; to turn the eye 
and cast a look from a corner, either in contempt, 
defiance, or frowning, or with sly allurement. 









Leek (Allium por- 


rum). 


I will /cer upon him as he comes by. Shak. 
“eer, v.t. To allure with smiles. ‘To gild a face 
with smiles, and /eer a man to ruin.” Dryden. 


Leer, n. [A-S. hleor, hlear, the cheek, face, coun- 
tenance; O. Sax. hlear, O. D. lier, Icel. hlyr. Cf. 
Icel. litr, color, lita, to tinge.] 


1. The cheek. [0bs.] Holinshed. 
2. Complexion; hue; face. [Obs.] 
Here is a young lad framed of another leer. Shak. 


3. An oblique view. 


With jealous leer malign 
Eyed them askance. Milton. 


4. An affected cast of countenance. 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. Pope. 
5. An annealing furnace in a glass manufactory. 
Leer,n. Akind of tape or braid, often an ornamental 
kind. Halliwell. 
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Leer side, the left side, as that on which a leer or orna- 

ment was worn. ‘A silver clasp on the leer side.” B. Jon. 

Leer, a. [A-S. ler, ge-ler, void, empty, lernes, 
emptiness; O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. ldri, empty, M. H. 
Ger. liire, N. H. Ger. leer.] Empty; destitute; 
wanting; as, (a.) Empty of contents. ‘A leer 
stomach.” [Prov. Eng.|] Gifford. (b.) Destitute 
of a rider; and hence, led, not ridden; as, a leer 
horse; hence, led in the train of another. ‘Leer 
drunkard.” £B. Jonson. (c.) Wanting sense or 
seriousness; trifling; frivolous; as, leer words. 

Leer/ing-ly, adv. With an arch, oblique look or 
smile, 

Lees, n. See LEE. 

Leese, v. t. [A-8. ledsan.] To lose. [Obs.] See 
LOSE. , 

I have seen many so ready to grip and gird, as they would 

rather leese their friend than their jest. Lord Burleigh. 
Leese, v.t. [Lat. ledere, lesum.] To hurt. [Obs.] 
Leet,n. [L. Lat.leta. Cf. Fr. lit de justice, a solemn 
sitting of the king in parliament, Lat. lis, litis, a law- 
suit, It., Sp., & Pg. lite.] 

1. (Lng. Law.) A court; a court of criminal juris- 
diction within a township or manor; a jurisdiction 
for a township; a petty inquest for local police; an 
assemblage of persons to nominate for some office. 

(> Its original intent was to view the frankpledges or 
freemen within the liberty ; hence called the view of 
Jrankpledge. Latterly it has fallen into almost, entire 


disuse. Burrill. Warren's Blackstone. Simmonds. 
2. A fish; the whiting;—so called about Scar- 
borough, England. Yarrell. 


Leet/-ale, n. A feast or merry-making in the time 
of leet. [Obds.] 

Leet/-man, n.; pl. LEET/-MEN, One subject to the 
jurisdiction of a leet court. 

Lee’ward (or lu/ard), a. (Naut.) Pertaining to, or 
in the direction of, the part toward which the wind 
blows; as, a leeward ship. 

Lee’ward (or ly/ard), adv. (Naut.) Toward the 
lee, or that part toward which the wind blows; — 
opposed to windward; as, fall to leeward. 

Lee’way, n. (Naut.) The lateral movement of a 
ship to the leeward of her course, or the angle 
which the line of her way makes with her keel, 

Léit, imp. & p. p. of leave. 

Léit, a. [O. Eng. lift, lifte, Fries. lift, loft, L. Ger. 
licht, locht, lucht, O. D. lucht, probably allied to O. 
Sax. & Fries. léf, weak, infirm, and Slav. /jev, Pol. 
& Bohem. lewy, Lat. levus, Gr. ards, left.] In the 
direction, or on the side of, the part opposed to the 
right of the body; as, the deft hand, arm, or side. 

Left bank of a river, that which is on the /eft hand of a 
person whose face is toward the mouth of the river. 

Léft,n. 1. The side opposite to the right; that part 
of a body which is on the left side. 

2. (Legislative Bodies.) The left side of the speak- 
er’s chair, where the opposition usually sits; hence, 
the opposition or radical element or wing of a polit- 
ical hody or party. 

Over the left, in a contrary sense;—a common collo- 
quial expression for disbelief in what is said, or a wish 
that the opposite may occur. 

Léft’/-hind, 2. The hand on the left side. 

Léft/-hand/ed, a. 1. Having the left hand or arm 
more strong and dexterous than the right; using the 
left hand and arm with more dexterity than the right. 

2. Hence, clumsy; awkward. 

3. Unlucky; inauspicious; unseasonable; also, 
not direct; insincere; sinister; malicious. 

The commendations of this people are not always le/ft- 
handed and detractive. Landor. 

Left-handed marriage, or Morganatic marriage, 
among the princes and higher nobility of Germany, a 
marriage with a woman of inferior rank, in which it is 
stipulated that she and her children shall not enjoy the 
rank, or inherit the possessions, of her husband. — Le/t- 
handed screw, a screw, the threads of which wind spirally 
from right to left, or which advances when turned with a 
motion contrary to that of the hands of a watch. 

Léft/-hind/ed-mess,)n. Habitual use of, or the 

Léft/-hind/iness, ability to use, the left 
hand with more ease and strength than the right; 
hence, awkwardness. 

Léft’-6ff, a. That which is laid aside; as, left-off 
clothing. 

Léft/ward, adv. Toward the left; on the left side; 
to the left hand. 

The winding vale now narrows on his view, 
And, steeper of ascent, 
Rightward and leftward rise the rocks. Southey. 

Lég,n. [Dan. liig, Sw. liigg, Icel. leggr, leg, shin; 
whence It. lacca and lacchetta, haunch, leg.]} 

1. The limb of an animal, used in supporting the 
body, and in walking and running; especially, that 
part of the limb from the knee to the foot. 

2. That which resembles a leg in form or use; 
especially, any long and_slender support on which 
any object rests; as, the leg of a table. 

Legs of atriangle, the sides of a triangle ;— a name sel- 
dom used unless one of the sides is first distinguished by 
some appropriate term; as, the hypotenuse and two degs 
of a right-angled triangle. — On one’s legs, standing to 
speak. — Zo make a leg, to bow;—a phrase introduced 
probably by the practice of drawing the right leg back- 
ward. [Obds.] ‘He that will give a cap and make a leg in 
thanks for a favor.” Fuller. — To stand 07: one’s own legs, 
to support one’s self; to trust to one’s own strength or 
efforts, without aid. 
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LEGATO - 


Lég,v.t. To strike in the leg;—used in the game 
of cricket. ; 
Lég/a-cy,n. [Lat. as if legatia, for legatum, from 
legare, to appoint by last will, to bequeath as a leg- 
acy ; It. legato, Sp. & Pg. legado, Pr. & O. Fr. legat, 


N. Fr. legs. at 


1. A gift, by will, of personal property; a bequest. 
2. A business with which one is tuerasiad b 
another; a commission. [Obs.] ‘My legacy an 
message wherefore I am sent into the world.” Zyn- 
dale. ‘‘He came and told his legacy.” Chapman. 
Legacy duty, a tax paid to government on legacies. 
harton, 
Liég’a-¢y-htint/er, n. One who flatters and courts 
for legacies. 
Lé’gal, a. (Lat. legalis, from lex, legis, law; Fr. 
légal, Sp. legal, It. legale.] 
1. According to, in conformity with, or relating 


to, law; as, a legal standard or test; a legal pro- _ 


cedure; a legal claim. ; 

2. Lawful; permitted by law; as, a lege trade; 
any thing is legal which the laws do not forbid. 

3. ( Theol.) (a.) According to the law of works, as 
distinguished from free grace; or resting on works 
for salvation. (b.) According to the old or Mosaic 
dispensation ; in accordance with the law of Moses. 

4. (Law.) Governed by the rules of law as distin- 
guished from the rules of equity; as, legal estate; 
legal assets ; and the like, Bowvier. Burrill, 

Legal fiction. See Fiction. — Legal tender, that which 
the law authorizes to be tendered in payment of debts. 
It differs in different countries. 

Syn.— Lawful; constitutional; legitimate; licit; au- 
thorized. 

Lé’/gal-ism, ». Strictness in adhering to law, or 
trusting to conformity to law; as, the spirit of le- 
galism. 

Leé/gal-ist,n, 1. One who desires a strict adherence 
to law. 

2. (Theol.) One who regards conformity to law 
as a ground of salvation. 

Ke-gallis FHo!mo. [ULat.}) (0. Eng. Law.) A 
lawful person; one who stands rectus in curia, 
neither outlawed, excommunicated, nor infamous. 

Wharton. Burrill, 

Le-gility,n. [L. Lat. legalitas, Fr. légalité, Sp. 
legalidad, It. legalita.] 

1. The state of being legal; conformity to law. 

2. The state or condition of a leyalis homo. 

3. (Theol.) A conformity to law without the in- 
ward principle; a resting in the letter of the law, 
without its spirit. 

Lé/gal-i-za/tion, n. The act of rendering legal. 

Lé/gal-ize,v. t. [imp. & p. p. LEGALIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. LEGALIZING.] [Fr. légaliser, Sp. legalizar, 
It. legatizzare.] 

1. To make lawful; to render conformable to law ; 
to authorize. [ 

2. To sanction after being done; to give the au- 
thority of law to after a thing is done without law or 
authority; as, irregular proceedings may be legal- 
ized by a subsequent act of the legislature. 

3. (Theol.) To interpret or apply in a legal spirit. 


Lé’gali-ly, adv. According to law; in a manner ~ 


permitted by law; lawfully. 

Le-giin/time, a. The same as LEGATINE. [Obs.] 

Lég/a-ta-ry, n. [Fr. légataire, Sp. & It. legatario, 
Lat. leyatarius, from legatarius, enjoined by a last 
will. See LeGAcy.] One to whom a legacy is be- 
queathed; alegatee. [Rare.] Ayliffe. 

Lég/ate, n. [Lat. legatus, from legare, legatwm, to 
send with a commission or charge; It, legato, Sp. 
& Pg. legado, Pr. legat, Fr. légat.] 

1. An embassador or envoy. 

2. The pope’s embassador to a foreign prince or 
state ; a cardinal or bishop sent as the pope’s repre- 
sentative or commissioner to a sovereign prince. 

02> Legates are of three kinds; legates a latere, or 
counselors and assistants of his holiness; legates de /a- 
dere, who are not cardinals; and legates by office. 

Lég/a-tee’,n. [See LEGAcy.] (Law.) One to whom 
a legacy is bequeathed. 

Lég’ate-ship, n. The oflice of a legate. 

Lég/a-tine,a. 1. Pertaining to a legate; as, legatine 


power. Holinshed. 
2. Made by, or proceeding from, a legate; as, a 
legatine constitution. Ayglife. 


Le-ga/tion, n. [Lat. legatio, Fr. légation, Pr. lega- 
cio, Sp. legacion, It. legazione. See LEGATE.] 

1. The sending forth or commissioning one person 
to act for another. ‘“‘ The Divine Legation of Moses.” 
Warburton. ‘“ When we are satisfied on the capital 
point of his divine legation.” J. Taylor. 

2. A legate, or envoy, and the persons associated 
with him in his mission; an embassy; or, in stricter 
usage, a diplomatic minister and his suite; a depu- 
tation. 

3. The official residence of a diplomatic minister 
at a foreign court. 

4. A province of the Roman States, governed by 
a legate from Rome ;— called also delegation. 

Me-gdto,a. [It., tied, joined, from oats: to tie, 
bind, Lat. ligare.] (Mus.) Connected; tied;—a 
term used when successive tones are produced ina 
closely connected manner, and often indicated by a 
tie, thus ~——~, ~~, OF -———, “we, written. 
over or under the notes to be so performed. 


A, 6, i, 6, Ti, ¥, long; &, é, 1, 5, U, ¥, short; cfre, fiir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; déne, for, do, wolf, food, foot; 


ee? 
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LEGATOR 


Lég/a-tér’, n. [Lat., from legare; O. Fr. légateur. 
See Lecacy.] (Law.) A testator; one who be- 


ueaths a legacy. 
XL ee n, [It. See LIGATURE.] (Mus.) A 
b 
[ Colloq.] 


ding note. 
Lég/-bail, x. Running away; flight. 
To give leg-bail, to escape from custody, and run away. 
Léée (léj), v. t. [1. Abbreviated from allege, q. v. 
a ‘Abbreviated from alegge, q. v.] [Obs.] ? 
1, To allege. 


2. To lighten; to allay. Chaucer. 
 Légse’ment, n. See LEDGEMENT. 
Lé [Fr. lé- 


end, or Bence. (Synop., § 180), . 

ende, Pr. & O. Sp. legenda, It. leggenda, Pg. lenda, 
rom L. Lat. legenda, a book containing the acts of 
the saints, so called because they were to be read 
in the church on certain days, from Lat, legendus, 
to be read, from legere, to read. ] 

1. That which is appointed to be read; especially, 
achronicle or register of the lives of saints, formerly 
read at matins, and at the refectories of religious 
houses. 

2. A story respecting saints; especially, one of a 
marvelous nature. 

There are in Rome two sets of antiquities —the Christian 
and the heathen; the former, though of a fresher date, are so 
embroiled with fable and legend, that one receives but little 
satisfaction. _ Addison. 

3. Hence, any remarkable story handed down 
from early times; or, less exactly, any story or nar- 
rative. 

And in this Jegend all that glorious deed m 
Read, whilst you arm. Fairfax. 

4. An inscription or motto, as that placed on a 
ehield or coat of arms; or that which surrounds the 
field in a medal. 

Golden legend (Rom. Cath. Church), a collection of the 
lives of the saints, made by Jacobus de Voragine, arch- 
bishop of Genoa, in the thirteenth century, which was used 
in the church upward of two hundred years, Brande. 

Lée’Send, or Lég’end, v.¢. To tell or narrate, as a 
legend. [Obs.] Hall. 

Lés/end-a-ry (110) (Synop., § 130), a. 

1. Consisting of legends; strange; fabulous. 

A 2. Like a legend; exaggerated; extravagant; 
alse. 

Lés’end-a-ry,n. [O. Fr.légendaire, Sp. legendario, 
It. leggendario, L. Lat. legendarius.} 

1. A book of legends; a tale or narrative. 

Read the Countess of Pembroke’s ‘* Arcadia,” a gallant 
legendary, full of pleasurable accidents. 

James VI, King of Scotland. 

2. One who relates legends, 

Léger, n. [See LepcEr.] 

1. Any thing that lies in a place; that which rests 
or remains. [Obs.] 

2. A minister or embassador resident at a court 
or seat of government. [Written also lieger.] 

Sir Edward Carne, the queen’s leger at Rome,... where 
soon after he died, the last Jeger of the English nation to Rome 
publicly avowed in that employment. Fuller. 

3. Aledger. See LEDGER. 

Léger, a. [Fr. léger, light, nimble, slender, slight, 
Pr. leugier, It. leggiero, Lat. as if leviarius, from 
levis, light in weight.] [Obs., except in particular 
phrases. 

1. Light; slender; slight; slim; hence, unimpor- 
tant; trifling. 

2. [See LepGER.j Lying or remaining in a place ; 
hence, resident. 

Leger embassador, 2 
resident embassador. 
See LEGER, 2., No. 2. — 
Leger line (Mus.), a line 
added above or below 
the staff to extend its 
compass ; — called also 








Leger Lines. 


added line. 
ee ain, n, [Fr. léger, light, nimble, de, 
of, and main, Lat. manus, hand. See infra.) <A de- 


ceptive performance which depends on dexterity of 
hand; a trick performed with such art and adroit- 
ness, that the manner or art eludes observation; 
sleight of hand; trick; deception. ‘The tricks and 
legerdemains by which men impose upon their own 
souls.” South. 
ee ist, nm. One who uses sleight of 
and. = 
Le gérlity, n. [Fr. légereté, It. leggierezza. See 


supra.| Lightness; nimbleness. [ Obs. ] Shak. 
Légge, v. i. (0. Eng. also leggen, A-S.lecgan. See 
LAY, v.t.] To lay. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 


Légged (légd, 60), a. 
used in composition ; as, a two-legged animal. 

Ltg-1-G' dro (lej-ji-W/dro), [It.] (Mus.) In a brisk 
and lively style. 

Lég’gin, ee _({From leg.] A cover for the leg, 

Lés/sing, like a long gaiter; a garment that in- 
closes the leg, 

Lég/hoérn, x. A kind of plait for bonnets and hats, 
prepared from the straw of a variety of bearded 
wheat, cut when green, and dried. It was original- 
ly made at Leghorn, whence the name. Simmonds. 

Leg/i-bil/i-ty, n. The quality or state of being 
legible ; legiblencss. : 

Lég/i-ble, a. [Lat. legibilis, from legere, to read; 
O. Fr., Pr., & Sp. legible, It. leggibile, N. Fr. listble. | 

1. Capable of being read; consisting of letters or 





[From leg.] Having legs; — | 
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figures that may be distinguished by the eye; as, a 
fair, legible manuscript. 

2. Capable of being discovered or understood by 
apparent marks or indications; as, the thoughts of 
men are often legible in their countenances, 

Lés/i-ble-ness, n. The quality or state of being 
legible; legibility. 

Légli-bly, adv. In such a manner as may be read; 
as, a manuscript legibly written. 

Lé/gion (lée/jun), n. (Lat. legio, from legere, to 
gather, collect; Fr, légion, Pr. legio, legion, Sp. le- 
gion, It. legione.] 

1. (Rom. Antig.) A body of infantry, consisting 
of different numbers of men at different periods, 
from three to five thousand. Each legion was 
divided into ten cohorts, each cohort into ten com- 
panies, and each company into two centuries, 

2. A military force; military bands, 

3. A great number; a multitude. 

Where one sin has entered, legions will force their way 
through the same breach, Rogers. 

4. (Taxonomy.) A group of orders inferior to a 
class. Page. 

Legion of honor, an order instituted in France in 1802, 
by Napoleon I., as a reward for merit, both civil and mil- 
itary. 

Le/Sion-a-ry, a. [Lat. legionarius, Fr. légionnaire, 
It. & Sp. legionario.] 

1. Relating to, or consisting of, a legion or of 
legions; as, a legionary force. 

2. Containing a great number, ‘Legionary body 
of errors.” Browne. 

Lé/sion-a-ry, n. One of a legion. Milton. 

Lé/sSion-ry, n. Body of legions. [Rare.] Pollok. 

Lé/is-late, v. i. [imp. & p. p. LEGISLATED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. LEGISLATING.] [Lat. lex, legis, law, 
and _ferre, latum, to bear, bring forward, propose; 
N. Fr. législater, Sp. legislar, for legislatar.| To 
make or enact a law or laws. 

Lég/is-la/tion, n. [T'r. législation, Sp. legislacion, 
It. legislazione, Lat. legis latio, from lex, legis, law, 
and latio, a bringing, proposing, from ferre, latum. 
See supra.] The act of legislating, or enacting laws. 

Pythagoras joined legislation to his philosophy. Littleton. 
sr ta ees a (Fr. législatif, It. & Sp. legisla- 
tivo. . 

1. Giving or enacting laws; as, a legislative body. 

2. Pertaining to the enacting of laws; suitable to 
laws; as, the legislative style. 

3. Done by enacting; as, a legislative act. 

( In this word, and in legislator, legislatrix, leg- 
islature, the accent is nearly equal on the first and third 
syllables; and a, in the third, has its first or long sound, 

Lég/is-la/tive-ly, adv. In a legislative manner. 

Lés/is-la/tor (Synop., § 130), n. [Lat. lew, legis, 
law, and lator, a bringer, proposer, from ferre, la- 
tum, Fr. législateur, Sp. begitiadar It. legislatore.]} 
A lawgiver; one who makes laws for a state or 
community. 


Lés/is-la-td/ri-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, a legis- 


lature. 
Lég/is-la/tor-ship, m. The office of a legislator. 
Obs.] Halifax. 


Lés/is-la/tress, 

Légs/is-la/trix, 

LéS/is-la/tiire (1¢j/is-lat/yur, 53) (Synop., § 180), 2. 
(Fr. législatwre, It. & Sp. legislatura. See LEGis- 
LATE.] The body of men in a state or kingdom 
invested with power to make and repeal laws; the 
supreme power of a state. 

fas— The legislature of Great Britain consists of the 
Lords and Commons, with the king or queen, whose sanc- 
tion is necessary to every bill before it becomes a law. 
The legislatures of most of the United States consist of 
two houses or branches; but the sanction of the governor 
is required to give their acts the force of law, or a concur- 
rence of two thirds of the two houses after he has declined 
and assigned his objections. 

Lé/Sist, n. [Fr. légiste, It., Sp., & L. Lat. legista, 
from Lat. lex, legis, law.] One skilled in the laws. 

Le-git/i-ma-¢y,n. [Fr. /égitimité, Sp. legitimidad, 
It. legittimita, L. Lat. legitimitas. See infra.) 

1. Accordance with law. 

2. Lawfulness of birth; — opposed to bastardy. 

3. Genuineness, or reality; opposed to spwrious- 
ness. 

4. Regular sequence or deduction; logical se- 
quence or validity; as, the legitimacy of a conclu- 
sion. 

5. The accordance of an action or institution with 
established law; as, the legitimacy of a measure or 
government. 

Le-git/i-mate (45), a. [L. Lat. legitimatus, p. p. 
of legitimare, Fr. légitime, Pr. legitim, Sp. & Pg. 
legitimo, It. legittimo, fr. Lat. legitimus. See infra.) 

1. Accordant with law. 

2. Lawfully begotten or born; born in wedlock; 
as, legitimate heirs or children. 

3. Genuine; real; not false or spurious. 

4. Following by logical or natural sequence; as, 
a legitimate result. 

5. In accordance with established law ; 
legitimate government. 

6. Acknowledged as requisite, or in accordance 
with rule. 

Tillotson still keeps his place as a legitimate English classic. 


Macaulay. 
Le-git/i-mate, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. LEGITIMATED; 


n. A female who makes laws. 


as, a 








LEISURE 


Dp. pr. & vb. nN. LEGITIMATING.) [L. Lat. legiti- 
mare, legitimatum, from Lat. legitimus, lawful, le- 
gitimate, from lex, legis, law; It. legittimare, Sp. 
legitimar, Fr. légitimer.| 

1. To make lawful; to legalize, 

2. To render legitimate ; to communicate the 
rights of a legitimate child to one that is illegiti- 
mate; to invest with the rights of a lawful heir. 

Le-git/immate-ly, adv. In a legitimate manner; 
lawfully; genuinely, 

Le-git/i-mate-ness, n. The state of being legiti- 
mate; legality; lawfulness; genuineness. 

Le-git/iazma/tion,n. [L. Lat. legitimatio, Fr. le- 
gitimation, Sp. legitimacion, It. legittimazione. ] 


1. The act of rendering legitimate, ‘‘ The coin- 
ing or legitimation of money.” East. 
2. Lawful birth. [Rure.] Shak, 


re rien n. The same as LEGITIMIST. 

Le-git/i-mist,n. [Fr. légitimiste, Lat. legitimus.] 

1. One who supports legitimate authority ; an ad- 
herent of divine or hereditary rights. 

2. Specifically, in France, an adherent of the elder 
branch of the Bourbon family, which was driven 
from the throne in 1830. 

Le-git/i-mize, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. LEGITIMIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. LEGITIMIZING.] ‘To legitimate, or 
make lawful, 

Lég/i-tive, a. Lawful; legitimate. [Obs.] Berners. 

Lég’less, a. Having no legs. 

Lé’/go-lit/e-ra-ry, a. Pertaining to the literature 
of law. ‘ An essay on this lego-literary subject.” 

Lord Campbell, 

Lé/gu-lé/iam (-1¢/yan), a. [Lat. leguleius, lawyer, 
from lex, law] Lawyer-like; legal. [Rare.] ‘In 
the classical English sense, or in the sense of legule- 
dan barbarism.” De Quincey, 

Lé’/gu-lé/iam (-l¢@/yan), m. One in the legal profes- 
sion; alawyer. [Obs.] Milton. 

Lég/ame, or Le-giime’, n. [Fr. légume, 
Pr. legum, It. & Pg. legume, Sp. leguinbre, 
Lat. legumen, from legere, to gather; so 
called because they may be gathered with- 
out cutting. } 

1. (Bot.) A pod dehiscent into two 
pieces or valves, and having the seed at- 
tached at one suture, as that of the pea, 

t=" In the latter circumstance, it differs 
from a siliqua, in which the seeds are attached 
to both sutures. In popular use, a legume is 
called a pod, or cod; as, pea-pod, or peas-cod. 

2. (pl.) The fruit of leguminous plants 
of the pea kind; pulse, 

Le-gii/’men, n.; Lat. pl. LE-GU/MI-NA; 
Eng. pl. LE-GU/MENS. [Lat.] The same 
as LEGUME. 

Le-gii/mine, ». [Fr. légumine, from Lat. legumen, 
Fr. légume. See supra.| (Chem.) A principle ob- 
tained from the seeds of papilionaceous plants; 
vegetable caseine. 

Le-gii/mi-nots, a, 
guminoso.]) 

1. Pertaining to pulse; consisting of pulse. 

2. (Bot.) Bearing legumes, as seed-vessels; re- 
lated to plants bearing legumes, as peas. 

Le-hiint/ite (49), n. [From Captain ZLehunt, the 
discoverer of the mineral.] (Min.) A variety of 
zeolite of a flesh-red color, consisting chiefly of the 
hydrous silicate of alumina and soda, 

KHet'o-phiyl' Tum, n. (Gr. X\etoc, smooth, and ¢éi- 
Nov, leaf.] (Bot.) A genus of low, branching, ever- 
green shrubs, having smooth, shining leaves, and 
small white flowers; sand-myrtle. Gray. 

et-po'a, n. (Or- 
nith.) A genus of 
birds including but 
a single species (L, * 
ocellata), found in 
Australia. They 
lay their eggs in a 
mound of sand, to 
be hatched by the 
heat of the sun, but 
in most other re- 
spects resemble the common fowl. 

Ler’po-thym/ie, a. See Liroruymic. 

Léi/sur-a-ble, a. [See LEISURE.] Vacant of em- 





Legume, 


[Fr. légumineux, Sp. & It, le- 





Leipoa ocellata, 


Baird. 


ployment; not occupied; as, leisurable hours. 
[ Obs.] Browne. 
Léi/sur-a-bly, adv. At leisure; without hurry. 
[ Obs.] Hooker. 


Léi/sure (l¢/zhur), n. [O. Eng. leisere, leiser, O. 
Fr. leisir, loisiv, N. Fr. loisir, permission, Pr. lezer, 
lezor, from O. Fr. lesir, leisir, loisir, Lat. licere, to 
be permitted. ] 

1. Freedom from occupation or business; vacant 
time; time free from employment. 

The desire of leisure is much more natural than of business 
and care. Sir Wm. Temple. 


I shall leave with him that rebuke to be considered at his 
leisure. ocke, 
2. Time which may be appropriated to any spe- 
cific object; convenient opportunity; hence, also, 
convenience; ease. 
He sighed, and had no leiswre more to say. 
At leisure. (a.) Free from occupation; not busy. 
In a leisurely manner; at a convenient time. 
{> Sometimes, but less properly, pronounced lezh!'ur. 


Dryden. 


(b-) 
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LEISURELY 

Léi’sure-ly, a. Exhibiting, or employing, leisure; 
not hasty; deliberate; slow; as, a leisurely walk or 
march; a leisurely survey of life. 

Léi’sure-ly, adv. Ina deliberate manner; slowly; 
at leisure; deliberately. 

We descended very leisurely, my friend being careful to 
count the steps. dison. 

Lél, v.¢. To loll or thrust out. [Obs.] ‘‘ Yawning 
and lelling out his tongue.” Holland, 

Lé/man, or Lém/an (Synop., § 130),”. [O. Eng. 
lefmon, levemon, from O,. Eng. lefe, leve, and man. 
See Lizr.] A sweetheart, of either sex; a gallant, 
or a mistress; — usually in a bad sense. 

Chaucer. Spenser. Shak. 

Léme, ». [A-S. ledma for ledhama, light, brightness, 
from an hypothetical /edhan, to shine, whence leoht, 
lyht, light. Cf. LEVEN.] A ray or glimmer of light. 
[ Obs. | Chaucer. 

Léme, v.i. [A-S. ledmian, lyman, to shine. See 
supra.) Toshine. [Obs.] 

Lém/ing, n. See LEMMING. k i 

Lém/ma, n.; Lat. pl. LEm/mA-TA; Eng. pl. LEM/- 
MAs. [Lat. lemma, Gr. Ajjppa, any thing received, 
an assumption or premise taken for granted, from 
AapBavewy, to take, assume.] (Math.) An auxiliary 
proposition demonstrated for immediate use in the 
demonstration of some other proposition. 

Whatever is—so much I conceive to have been a funda- 
mental Jemma for Hazlitt —is wrong. De (Quincey. 

Lém/ming, n. [Dan. 
lemming,leming, Nor. 
lemming, lemiin, Sw. 
lemel, Lapp. lummit. | 
(Zo0l.) A burrowing 
animal of the rat fam- 
ily and the genus 
Mus; the M, lemmus, A= Sa 
or Norvegicus. These 
animals are found in 
the north of Europe, and are remarkable for their 
periodic migrations in great swarms southward, in 
which they are said to continue in a straight line, 
unimpeded by any obstacle, swimming rivers, till 
they reach the sea, where multitudes are drowned. 
These migrations occur once in about ten years. 
Written also leming.] 

Lém/na,n. [Gr. \éuva.] (Bot.) Duck-weed. 
DUCK-WEED, 

Lém/ni-an, a. [Lat. Zemnius, from Lemnus, Gr. 
Ajjuvos.] (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, the isle of 
Lemnos. 

Lemnian earth, or sphragide, an aluminous earth of a 
grayish-yellow color. It was formerly made into cakes, 
stamped with a seal, and sold as medicine, having astrin- 
gent properties. — Lemnian reddle, a reddle of firm con- 
sistence and deep-red color, dug in Lemnos, not formed 
into cakes, but sold in the rough state, used by artificers 
in coloring. 

Lém/nis-ea/ta,)n. ([Lat. lemniscatus, adorned 

Lem-nis/eate, with ribbons, from lemniscus, 
a ribbon hanging down, Gr. Anpvickos, from djj- 
vos,wool.] (Geom.) A curve in the form of the figure 
8, with both parts symmetrical, generated by the 
point in which a tangent to an equilateral hyper- 
bola meets the perpendicular on it drawn from 
the center. 

Lém/on,n. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. limon, It. limone, from 
Per. & Turk. limatn, Ar. laimtin.] 

1. An oval or roundish fruit resembling the or- 
ange, and containing an intensely acid pulp. It is 
produced by a tropical tree of the genus Citrus, 
the common fruit known in commerce being that 
of the species C. limonum. ‘There are many vari- 
eties of the fruit, some of which are even sweet. 

2. The tree that produces lemons; — usually 
called lemon-tree. 

Salt of lemons (Chem.), binoxalate of potash, or potash 
combined with oxalic acid. 

Lém/on-ade’, n. [Fr. limonade, Sp. limonada, It. 
limonata, from limon, limone. See supra.) A bey- 
erage consisting of lemon-juice mixed with water 
and sweetened. 

Lém/on-grass, n. (Bot.) A fragrant grass (An- 
dropogon Schananthus), found in India. 

Lé/mur, n. [{Lat. lemur, pl. lemures, ghost, specter, 
on account of their ; 
habit of going 
abroad by night. ] 
(Z00l.) One of a 
family of noctur- 
nal mammals al- 
lied to the mon- 
keys, but of small 
size, and having a } 
sharp and fox-like 
muzzle. They feed 
upon birds, in- 
sects, and fruit, 
and are natives of 





Lemming (Jus lemmus). 


See 


Madagascar and 
the neighboring 
islands, 


Flying lemur. See GALEOPITHECUS. 
im/i-rég (lem/yy-reez, pronounced le/mirz by 
Milton), n. pl. [Lat. See supra.] Spirits or ghosts 
of the departed; specters. 


The Lars and Zemures moan with midnight plaint. Jfilton. 
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Héna,n. [Uat., literally, an enticer, from lenire, to 
render mild, lenis, mild, } A procuress; a bawd. 
“My lean lena.” J. Webster. 

Lénd, v. t. (nn. & p.p. LENT; p. pr. & vb. 2. LEND- 
1NG.] [O. Eng. leenen, lende, A-S. lenan, lihan, O. 
Sax. lian, Goth. leihvan, D. leenen, O. Fries. lena, 
Dan. laane, léje, Sw. lina, léja, Icel. lana, léna, lei- 
gia, lia, O. H. Ger. léhanon, lihan, M. H. Ger. léhe- 
nen, léhen, lihen, N. H. Ger. lehnen, lethen.] 

1. To grant to another for temporary use; to fur- 
nish on condition of receiving the same again, or an 
equivalent in kind; to loan; as, to lend a book, or 
asum of money. 

2. To afford; to grant or furnish in general; as, 
to lend assistance; to dend an ear to a discourse; to 
lend one’s name or influence. 

Cato, lend me for a while thy patience. Addison. 


3. To let for hire or compensation; as, to lend a 
horse or gig. 

(=> This use of the word is rare in the United States, 
except with reference to money. 

Lénd/a-ble, a. Capable of being lent. Sherwood. 

Lénder, n. One who lends; especially, one who 
makes a business of lending money. 

The borrower is servant to the lender. Prov. xxii.7. 

Interest would certainly encourage the lender to venture in 
such a time of danger. dison. 

Lénd/ing, n. 1. The act of loaning. 

2. That which is lent or furnished. 

Lénds, n. pl. [A-S. lend, lenden, O. H. Ger. lendi, 
lenti, N. H. Ger. & D. lende, Sw. & Dan, lind, Icel. 
& Dan. lend. Cf. Loin.] Loins. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 

Hé'me,a. (Lat. lenis, smooth.] (Pron.) Produced 
by an explosive utterance, and incapable of being 
prolonged ; — said of certain consonants. 

Héme,n. [See supra.] (Pron.) A consonant pro- 
duced by an explosive utterance, and incapable of 

rolongation; as, k, p, ¢, and the like. 

Léngth, n. [A-8. lengdh, equivalent to lengu, lency, 
leng, lengeo, from lang, long, long; D. lengte, Dan. 
& Sw. liingde, Ger. linge.) 

1. The longest measure of any object, in distine- 
tion from depth, thickness, breadth, or width ; the 
extent of any thing from end to end; the longest 
line which can be drawn through a body, parallel to 
its sides; as, the length of a church, or of a ship; 
the length of a rope or line. 

Stretched at his length, he spurns the swarthy ground. Dryden. 

2. A superficial measure ; a definite extent; a por- 
tion of space considered as measured by its length; 
—used in the plural. ‘ Large lengths of seas and 
shores.” Shak. 

3. A determined portion of time; long continu- 
ance; indefinite duration. 

May Heaven, great monarch, still augment your bliss 

With length of days, and every day like this. Dryden. 

4. Detail or amplification; as, to pursue a subject 
to a great length. 

5. Distance. [Obs. and rare.] 

He had marched to the length of Exeter. Clarendon. 

At length. (a.) At or inthe full extent; as, let the name 
be inserted at length. (0.) At last; at the end or conclu- 
sion. 

Syn.—See Ar Last. 

Léngth, v.t. To extend; tolengthen. [Obs.] 

When your eyes have done their part, 
Thought must /ength it in the heart. Daniel. 

Léngth/en (léngth’/n), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. LENGTH- 
ENED; p. pr. & vb. n. LENGTHENING.] [A-S. lenc- 
gan, lengian, langian. See supra.) 

1. To extend in length; to make longer; to elon- 
gate; as, to Jengthen a line. ‘ 

2. To extend in time; to continue in duration; to 
protract; as, to lengthen life. 

What if I please to lengthen out his date? Dryden. 


3. To occupy time with; to expand; as, to length- 
en a discourse or a dissertation. 
4. To draw out in pronunciation; as, to lengthen 
a sound or a syllable ;— often followed by out. 
Léngth/en, v. i. To grow longer; to extend in 


length. 
Léngth/ful, a. Of great length in measure; long. 
Obs.) Pope. 


Léngth/i-ly, adv. In a lengthy manner; at great 
length or extent. 
Léngth/i-mness, n. The state of being lengthy; 
prolixity. 
Léngth’wiays, ) adv. In the direction of the length ; 
Léngth’wise, in a longitudinal direction. 
Léngth’y, a. [compar. LENGTHIER ;  superl. 
LENGTHIEST.] Having length; immoderately long; 
prolix; not short; not brief; —said chiefly of dis- 
courses, writings, and the like; as, a lengthy ser- 
mon; a lengthy dissertation; a lengthy detail. 
“Lengthy periods.” Washington. 
For more lengthy and original dissertations, which reading 
or reflection may give rise to, I shall make a separate collec- 
tion. Gibbon, 1763. 
Murray has sent, or will send, a double copy of the Bride 
and Giaour; in the last one, some /engthy additions; pray ac- 
cept them according to old customs. Lord Byron, 1813. 
These would be details too lengthy. Jefferson. 
{=> This word is said to have been originally an Amer- 
icanism; but this is very doubtful. It is now used to a 
considerable extent by English writers, and the citation 
given above from Gibbon is the earliest known instance 
of its occurrence. 











LENTE 


@/ni-enc: : 
Teravene n. Lenity; clemency. 


\ 

Lé/ni-ent, a. [Lat. leniens, p. pr. of lenire, to 
soften, from lenis, soft, mild; It. & Sp. leniente. 
Cf. LEAN.] 

1. Relaxing; emollient. 


Oils relax the fibers, are lenient, balsamic. Arbuthnot. 
2. Softening; mitigating; assuasive; sometimes 


followed by of. ‘‘Lenient of grief.” Milton. 
_ Time, that on all things lays his lenient hand, 
Yet tames not this. Pope. 


3. Acting without rigor or severity; mild; clem- 
ent; merciful. 

Lé/ni-ent, n. (Med.) That which softens or as- 
suages; an emollient. 

Lé/ni-ent-ly, adv. In a lenient manner; mitiga- 
tingly; assuagingly. 

Lén/i-fy, v.t. ([I'r. lénifier, Pr. & Sp. lenificar, It. 
lenificare, fr. Lat. lenis, soft, mild, and facere, to 
make.] ‘To assuage; to soften; to mitigate; to al- 
leviate. [Obs.] Bacon. Dryden. 

Lén/i-ment,n. [Lat. lenimentwm, O. Fr. léniment, 
It. lenimento, See LENIENT.] An assuasive. [ Obs.] 

Lén/i-tive, a. [It. & Sp. lenitivo, Fr. lénitif. See 
LENIENT.] Having the quality of softening or mit- 
igating, as pain or acrimony; assuasive; emollient. 

Lén/i-tive, n. [It. & Sp. lenitivo, Fr. lénitif.] 

1. (Med.) (a.) A medicine or application that has 
the quality of easing pain; that which softens or 
mitigates. (b.) A mild purgative; a laxative. 

2. That which tends to allay passion or excite- 
ment; a palliative. 

There is one sweet /enitive at least for evils, which Nature 
holds out; so I took it kindly at her hands, and fell ee 

ferne. 

Lén/i-tiide, n. The quality or habit of being le- 
nient; lenity. [Obs.] Blount. 

Lén/i-ty, n. Let lenitas, from lenis, soft, mild; 
O. Fr. lénité, Pr. lenitat, Sp. lenidad, It. tenita.] 
Mildness of temper; gentleness of treatment; soft- 
ness; tenderness ; — opposed to severity and rigor. 

His exceeding lenity disposes us to be somewhat severe. 

‘ Macaulay. 

Syn.—Gentleness; kindness; tenderness; softness; 
humanity; clemency; mercy. 


Lén/nock,a. [Eng. lean, meager, and the diminu- 
tive termination ock.] Slender; pliable. an 
Eng.) Halliwell, 

Le-no¢/i-mant, a. [Lat. lenocinans, p. pr. of leno- 
cinari, to pander, flatter, cajole, from leno, pimp, 
seducer.] Given to lewdness. [ Obs.] More. 

Léns, n.; pl. LENS/ES. [Lat. lens, lentil, on account 
of the resemblance of shape to the seed of a lentil. | 
(Opt.) A piece of glass, or other transparent sub- 
stance, ground with two opposite regular surfaces, 
either both curved, or one curved and the other 
plane, and commonly used, either singly or com- 
bined, in optical instruments for changing the di- 
rection of rays of light, and thus magnifying ob- 
jects, or otherwise modifying vision. In practice, 
the curved surfaces are usually spherical, though 
rarely cylindrical, or of some other figure. 


02> Of spherical lenses, there are six yarieties, as shown 
in section in the 
figures, viz., a, 
lano - concave 3 
, double - con- 
cave; c, plano- 
convex; d, dou- 
ble- convex ; @, 
meniscus ;,/,con- 
cavo-convex. 
Crossed lens, 
a double-convex 
lens with one radius equal to six times the other. —Crys- 
talline lens (Anat.). See CRYSTALLINE and Eyr. — Muiti- 
plying lens, or glass, a lens one»side of which is plane and 
the other convex, but made up of a number of plane faces 
inclined to one another, cach of which presents a sepa- 
rate image of the object viewed through it, so that the ob- 
ject is, as it were, multiplied.— Polyzonal lens. See 
POLYZONAL. 7 


Lént, n. [O. Eng. lenten, leynte, A-S. lengten, lenc- 
ten, spring, lent; D. lente, O. L. Ger. lenten, O. H. 
Ger. lengizin, lenzin, lenzo, langez, M. H. Ger. 
lenze, N. H. Ger. lenz, perhaps from A-S. lenegan, 
to lengthen, because at this season of the year the 
days lengthen.] (ccl.) A fast of forty days, be- 
ginning with Ash-Wednesday and continuing till 





Lenses. 


Easter, observed by many Christian churches as” 


commemorative of the fast of our Savior. 


Lént, n. That which is loaned; a loan. [Prov. 


Eng.| Halliwell. - 
Lént, a. [compar. LENTER ; superl. LENTEST.] 


[Lat. lentus, contracted from lenttus, softened, p. p. 
of lenire, Fr. & Pr. lent, Sp. & It. lento. See 
LENIENT. ] 
1. Slow; mild; as, lenter heats. [Obs.] B. Jonson, 
2. (Mus.) See LENTE. 

Hen-tan'’do. [It., p. pr. of lentare, to make slow, 
See supra.) (Mus.) Slackening ; retarding ;—a 
direction to the performer to play the notes over 
which it is written with increasing slowness ;—the 
same as RALLENTANDO. Moore. 

Lén/’te. [It. lento, slow. See supra.] (Mus.) Slowly; 
—a direction to the singer or player to perform the 
passage, over which it is written, slowly. [Written 
also lento. ] 
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 Litn'tor, n. 





LENTEMENT 


Lén/te-ment, adv. [Fr.] (Mus.) Slowly;—a di- 
rection to perform in slow time the movement to 
which it is prefixed. Moore. 

Léat/en, a. Pertaining to lent; used in lent; hence, 


spare; plain; not abundant or showy. ‘Lenten 
entertainment.” Shak. 
Who can read 
In thy pale face, dead eye, and /enten suit, 
The liberty thy ever-giving hand 
Hath bought for others? Beau. & Fl. 


Lén’ti-cel, n. (Bot.) The same as LENTICELLE, 

Lén’‘ti-celle, n. Jat, from Lat. lenticula, dim. of 
lens, lentis, a lentil.] 

1. (Bot.) (a.) One of the small, oval, rounded 
spots upon the stem or branch of a plant, from 
which roots issue, either in the air, or more com- 
monly when the stem or branch is covered with 
water or earth, (b.) A small, lens-shaped gland on 
the under side of some leaves. 

2. (Anat.) A lenticular gland. 

Een-tiet-ld,n, (Lat. lenticula, dim. of lens, len- 
tis, a lentil.] 

1. (Opt.) A lens of small size. 

2. (Bot.) A small tubercle or spot on the stem of 
a plant; also, asmall gland on the under side of a 
leaf; a lenticelle. 

3. (Med.) A kind of eruption upon the skin; len- 
tigo; freckle. 

Len-tie/G@lar, a. [Lat. lenticularis, from lenticula, 
dim. of lens, lentil; Fr. lenticulaire, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
lenticular, It. lenticolare. } 

1. Resembling a lentil in size or form. 

2. Having the form of a double-convex lens; len- 
tiform. 

Lenticular glands (Anat.), mucous follicles having the 
shape of a lentil, observed especially toward the base of 
the tongue. Duwnglison.— Lenticular ganglion, the oph- 
thalmiec ganglion, a reddish-gray body near the bottom of 
the orbit of the eye at the outer side of the optic nerve. 
Dunglison. 

Len-tie/ii-lar-ly, adv. 
with a curve. 

Lén/tiform, a. [Fr., Sp., & It. lentiforme, from 
Lat. lens, lentis, lentil, and forma, form.] Of the 
form of a double-convex lens; lenticular. 

Len-tig/i-moitis (len-tij/I-nus), a. _[Lat. lentigino- 
sus, It. lentigginoso. See infra.] Pertaining to 
lentigo; freckly; scurfy; furfuraceous. 

Len-tt!go, n. [Lat., from lens, lentis, lentil; It. 
lentiggine.] (Med.) A freckly eruption on the 
skin, 

Léun/til, n. [Fr. lentille, from Lat. lenticula, dim. 
of dens, lentis, lentil; Pr. & Pg. lentilha, Sp. len- 
teja, It. lenticchia.] (Bot.) A leguminous weed of 
the genus Hrvum (2. lens), of small size, common 
in the fields in Europe, and its seed, which is used 
for food on the continent. 

(> The lentil of the Scriptures was probably the lu- 
pine. 

Lént/in-er, ) n. [From lent, because taken in Lent. ] 

Lént/ner, A hawk taken in Lent. [Obs.] 

Len-tis/eus, )n. [Lat. lentiscus, lentiscum, Fr. len- 

Lén!/tisk, tisque, Pr. lentisc, Sp. & Pg. lentis- 
co, It. lentisco, lentischio.] (Bot.) A tree; the mas- 
tich. See MASTICH. 

Lin/ti-tiide (53),n. [O.Fr. lentitude, Sp. lentitud, 
Lat. lentitudo, from lentus, slow. See Len.) 
Slowness. [Obs.] 

Eitn'to. (Mus.) See LENTE. 

Lat., from Jlentus, pliant, flexible, 

t. lentore, Sp. lentor, Fr. lenteur. 


In the manner of a lens; 


tough, slow; 
-See LENT, a.] 
1. Tenacity; viscousness; viscidity, as of fluids. 
2. Slowness; delay; sluggishness. Arbuthnot. 
Lein/totis, a. ([Lat. lentus. See supra.) Viscid; 
viscous; tenacious. ‘‘ Spawn of a lentows and trans- 
parent body.” Browne. 
BWen-voy (long-vwi), n. [Fr. le, the, and envoy, 
envoi, a sending, from envoyer, to send, See EN- 
voy. 

1. bne or more detached verses at the end of a 
piece, serving to convey the moral, or to address 
the poem to a particular person; — originally em- 
ployed in old French poetry. 

2. A conclusion; result. 
, Long since 

I looked for this l’envoy. Massinger. 
Lén/zin-ite (49), m. (Min.) A mineral of a clear 
brown color, consisting of the hydrous silicate of 
alumina. Dana. 
elo, n. ([Lat., Gr. 
Nwy.] (Astron.) The 
Lion, the fifth sign 
of the zodiac. 
Lé/od, n. Ee led, 
lidd, people, nation, 
man, chief; O. Sax. 
liud, Icel. liddh, O. & 
M. H. Ger. liut, pl. 
liuti, liute, N. H. Ger. 
leute, pl.,Goth.lauths, 
from A-S. leodan, O. Sax. liodan, liodhan, Goth. 
ltiudan, O. H. Ger. liwtan, to grow.] People; a 
nation. Gibson, 
Lé’/on¢ed (lé/onst, 108), a. Sce LIONCED. ; 
Lé/o-nége’, n.; pl. LE/O-NESE’ (91). (Geog.) A 
native or inhabitant of Leon, in Spain; in the 
plural, the people of Leon. 





Leo (Constellation and Sign). 
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Lé/o-négel, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Leon, 
or to the inhabitants of Leon, 

Lé/on-hiird/ite (49), . (Min.) A mineral, usually 
white, and of a pearly or vitreous luster, consisting 
chiefly of the hydrous silicate of alumina and lime. 

Dana. 

Lé/o-nine, a. [Lat. deoninus, from leo, leonis, lion; 
It. & Sp. leonino, Pr. leonin, Fr. léonin.] Belong- 
ing to, or resembling, a lion; as, leonine fierceness 
or rapacity. 

Leonine verse, a kind of verse, the end of which rhymes 
with the middle;—so named from Leo, or Leoninus, a 
Benedictine and canon of Paris in the twelfth century, 
who wrote largely in this measure, though he was not 
the inventor of it. 

Gloria factorwn temere conceditur horum. 


Lé/o-mine-ly, adv. In the manner of a lion, 
Le-bn'to-dou, n. [Gr. éwv, déovros, lion, and 


ddots, dd6vr0s, tooth.] (Bot.) A genus of low, stem- 
less, perennial plants, with toothed leaves and yel- 
Gray. 
[Fr. léopard, Pr. leopart, 


low flowers; a kind of dandelion. 
Léop/ard (lép/ard), n. 

leupart,Sp., ey 

Pg.,& It.leo- 
pardo, Lat. 
leopardus, 
Gr. Asérao- 
6os, fr, NEw, 





lion, and 
mapdos,pard; 
O. Eng. leo- 
part, le- 
parde, le- 
barde,  lib- 
bard.| (Zo- : . 
ol.) A car- Leopard (Felis leopardus). 


nivorous digitigrade mammal of the genus Felis (F. 
leopardus). It is of a yellow or fawn color, with 
rose-like clusters of black spots along the back and 
sides, and has a white belly. It is found in India 
and Africa. By some the panther is regarded as a 
variety of leopard, 


Hunting leopard, the cheetah. See CHEETAH. 


Léop/ard’s-bane, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Arnica (A. montana). See ARNICA. 

Lép/a-dite, n. [Lat. lepas, lepadis, from Gr. Xen as, 
Nerados, a@ shell-fish.] (Zoél.) One of an order of 
cirripeds, having a long, flexible, contractile stem 
fixed by its base to some solid body, and supporting 
at its extremity the principal parts of the animal 
inclosed in a multivalve shell or a coriaceous case. 

Lép/a-do-gas/ter, n. [Gr. eras, AeTAd05, a shell- 
fish, and yaorfp, belly.] (Jchth.) A genus of fishes 
having the ventral fins expanded and curved for- 
ward, so as to form the boundary of an adhesive 
disk beneath the throat, and the body smooth and 
without scales. Brande. 

Lép/al, n. (Bot.) A sterile, transformed stamen, 

Gray. 

Lé/pas, ”. [Gr. \ce7vas, a kind of shell-fish. ] (Zoot) 
A genus of multivalve shells of the lepadites; the 
barnacle, 

Lép/er, n. [Fr. lepre, Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. lepra, 
Lat. leprae, lepra, Gr. éErpa, the leprosy, from Xe- 
mp6s, scaly, from )éos, Aeris, scale.] A person af- 
fected with leprosy. 

Lép/ered, a. Affected or tainted with leprosy. 

Lép/er-otis, a. Same as Lerrous. See LEPROUS. 

Lép/id,a. [Lat.lepidus, from lepos, lepor, pleasant- 
ness; It. & O.Sp. lepido.] Pleasant; jocose. [Rare.] 
“ The joyous and lepid consul.” S. Smith. 

Le-ptd'i-ium, n. [Lat., from Gr. Aeridiov, small 
scale, also a kind of plant, from deris,scale. (Bot.) 
A genus of herbaceous, cruciferous 
the species of which have a hot, 
biting taste; peppergrass; pepper- 
wort;—so called from the scale- 
like form of the pods, or, accord- 
ing to some, from its supposed - 
usefulness in cleansing the skin of 
scaly or scurfy impurities. 

Lép/i-do-dién’dron, n. (Gr. \ezis, 
Aetidos, scale, and dévdpov, tree.] 
(Paleon.) A. fossil tree of the car- 
poniferous age in geology, having 
the exterior marked with scars, 
mostly in a quincunx order, pro- 
duced by the separation of the leaf- 
stalks. Dana. 

Lép/i-doid, n._ [Fr. lépidoide, from 
Gr. eis, Neridos, scale, and etdos, form.] (Paleon.) 
One of a family of extinct fossil ganoid fishes. The 
family includes the genera Paléoniscus, Catopte- 
rus, Dapedius, and others. Agassiz. 

Le-pid/o-lite (49) (Synop., §130),n. [Fr. dépido- 
lithe, from Gr. demis, Aemidos, 5 
scale, and \iSos, stone.] (Min.) 
A species of mica, presenting a 
lilac or rose-yiolet color. It usu- 
ally occurs in masses consisting 
of small scales, and differs from 
other micas in containing the 
earth lithia. Dana. 

Lép/i-didp’ter, n. [Fr. lépidop- 
teres, pl., from Gr. Aeris, NeTwIdVs, 
scale, and rrepév, pl. mrepa, feath- 
er, wing, fr. 7éreoSar, mrégSat, to fly.] Lepidopter. 


plants, most of 
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1. (Entom.) An order, or one of an order, of in- 
sects, having four membranaceous wings, covered 
with fine imbricated scales, like powder, as the but- 
terfly, the moth, and the like. 

2. (pl.) An order of insects. 

Léip/i-dip'te-rda, n. pl. 

Lép/i-dop/ter-al, ja. 

Lép/i-ddp’ter-ots, Lepidoptera. 

Lép/i-do-si/ren, n. [Gr. dezis, scale, and cerpiv, 
siren.]_ (Zo0l.) An eel-shaped animal covered with 
rounded scales, having four rod-like members, and 
breathing water like a fish. It is found in ponds 
and rivers of intertropical Africa and South Amer- 
ica. By some it is regarded as a fish, and by others 
as a batrachian. 

Lip'i-do'sis,n. [Gr. Xeric, scale.] (Med.) A dis- 
ease of the skin accompanied by an eruption pro- 
ducing scales. 

Lép/i-dote, 

Lép/i-do’ted, 
scales; leprous. 

Lip'i-do’tas,n. [See sured 
of extinct ganoid fishes, with homocerceal tails, and 
resembling in form the perch, Agassiz. 

é’pis,n. ([Lat., from Gr. demic, scale.] (Bot.) A 
small scale-like appendage, having an irregular or 
jagged border, and attached at its center. 

Lé/po-dae/’t¥le, n. See LEPTODACTYL. 

Lép/o-rime, or Lép/o-rine, a. [Lat. leporinus, 
from lepus, leporis, hare; It. & Sp. leporino, Fr. 
léporin.| Pertaining to a hare; having the nature 
or qualities of the hare. 

Le-prés/i-ty, n. [See Leprous.] Squamousness. 


See INSECT. 
See LEPIDOPTER. 
Belonging to the order of 


a. [Gr. \eridwrés, from Aeris, scale. } 
(Bot.) Having a coat of scurfy 
Gray. 

(Paleon.) A genus 


[Obs.] Bacon. 
Lép/ro-sy,n. [O. Fr. léprosic, Pr. lebrosia, O. It. 
lebbrosia. See infra.) (Med.) (a.) A cutaneous 


disease (Lepra vulgaris), and its varieties (L. nigri- 
cans, L. alphoides, &c.). It first appears as red- 
dish, shining, solid, slightly prominent spots, with 
spreading edges. These spots then become scaly 
at the center, usually of a white color, but some- 
times gray or black, and continue to desquamate. 
The disease produces only a slight itching of the 
surface, but sometimes excites constitutional dis- 
turbance. It usually occurs on asurface near the 
bone, as the elbow or knee. It does not appear to 
be contagious. JVillan. (b.) A form of elephan- 
tiasis. See ELEPHANTIASIS. 


[t= The leprosy of the ancients was a cutaneous dis- 
ease, some species of which, among the Hebrews, ren- 
dered a person ceremonially unclean. The different forms 
seem to haye been yarieties of ZL. alphoides, and their 
chief characteristics were smooth, shining, depressed 
white patches or scales, the hair on which participated in 
the whiteness, while the skin and adjacent flesh became 
insensible. It was an incurable disease. 


Lép/rotts, a. [Lat. leprosus, from lepra, lepra, 
leper, q. v.; Fr. lépreux, Pr. lebros, Sp., Pg., & It. 
leproso.] Infected with leprosy ; covered with white 
scales, 


His hand was leprous as snow. Ex. iv. 6. 


Lép/rotis-ly, adv. Ina leprous manner. 
Lép/rotis-ness,n. The state of being leprous. 
Lép/ry,n. Leprosy. [0Obs.] Holland, 
Lép/to-dae/tyl, n. [Fr. leptodactyle, from Gr. \ex- 


76s, small, thin, and dakrvAos, finger, toe.] (Zodl.) 
A bird or other animal having slender toes. [Writ- 


ten also lepodactyle. | 

Lép/to-dae/tyl-otis, a. [See supra.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or resembling, the leptodactyls; character- 
ized by slender toes. 

Lep-tél/o-gy, n. (Gr. dAerrodoyia, from A¢erros, 
small, fine, subtile, and \éyos, discourse.] A minute 
and tedious discourse on trifling things. 

He pus,n. [Lat.] 1. (Zodl.) A genus of quadru- 
peds, including the hare. 

2. (Astron.) A constellation situated beneath 


Orion, 

Lére,n. [A-S. ler, from leran; O. Sax. & O. H. 
Ger. léra, M. H. Ger. lére, N. H. Ger. lehre. See 
infra.] Learning; lesson; lore. [OQbs.] Spenser. 


Lére,v.t. [A-S. (eran, O. Sax. lerian, O. H. Ger. 
léran, lérran, M. H. Ger. leren, N. H. Ger. lehren. 
See LEARN.] To learn; to teach. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Lére,a. Empty. See LEER. 

Ke-rits'ta,n. (Zodl.) A genus of short-footed liz- 
ards, having no eyelids. 

er-nel’d, n. [See infra.] (Zodl.) A Linnean 
genus of parasitic crustacea, the same as the family 
of the lerneans in modern classification. 

Ler-mn@/an, n. [N. Lat. Lernea, from Lerneus, 
Lernean, from Lerna, Gr. Aépyn, a forest and marsh 
near Argos, the mythological abode of the hydra. ] 
(Zo6l.) One of a family of parasitic crustacea foun 
attached to fishes. Some species penctrate the skin 
with their elongated head, and feed on the viscera, 

[Lese-maj/es-ty (liz-),. See LEZE-MAJESTY. 

WLé’sion (1@/zhun), n. [Lat. /@sio, from ledere, la- 
sum, to hurt, injure; Fr. léston, Pr. lesio, Sp. lesion, 
It. lesione.] A hurt; an injury; specifically, (a.) 
(Law.) Loss sustained from failure to fulfill a bar- 
gain or contract. Burrill. (b.) (Med.) Any mor- 
bid change in the exercise of functions or the tex- 
ture of organs. Dunglison. 


Lesion of nutrition, imperfection of nutrition. 


Léss, conj. Unless. [0bs.] B. Jonson. 
Léss. A terminating syllable of many nouns and 
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some adjectives. It is the A-S. leds, Goth. ldus, O. 


Sax. & O. H. Ger. los, N. H. Ger. los, O. Eng. les, 
lees, allied to Eng. loose, from A-S, leosan, O. H. 


Ger. liosan, Goth. liusan, Eng. lose. Hence it is a 
privative word, denoting destitution; as, a witless 
man, a man destitute of wit; child/ess, without 
children; father/ess; faithless ; penniless; lawless. 

Léss, a. [A-S. léssa, m., lésse, f. and neut., for ldsra, 
liisre ; Icel. les, O. Fries. lessa, lessera. Less has the 
sense of the comparative degree of little. See 
infra.| Smaller; not so large or great; as, a less 
quantity or number; a horse of less size or value. 

Léss, adv. [A-8. lis. Cf. supra and Lrast.] Not 
so much; in a smaller or lower degree; as, less 
bright or loud; less beautiful. 

Léss,n. 1. A smaller portion. 

The children of Israel did so, and gathered, some more, 
some less. Lx, xvi. 17. 

2. The inferior; the younger. 

The Zess is blessed of the better. Heb. vii. 7. 

Wéss, v.¢. To make less; to lessen. [Obs.] Gower. 

Les-see’, n. [Fr.laissé, p. p. of laisser. See LEASE, 

v.t.] (Law.) The person to whom a lease is given, 

or who takes an estate by lease. Blackstone. 
Léss/en (lés/n), v.t. [From less.] ‘ 

1. To make less; to reduce in bulk, size, quantity, 
number, or amount; to make smaller; to diminish ; 
as, to lessen a kingdom or its population. 

2,, To diminish in quality, state, or degree. 


Charity ... shall Jessen his punishment. Calamy. 

3. To reduce in dignity ; to degrade. 
St. Paul chose to magnify his office when ill men conspired 
to lessen it. Atterbury. 


Syn.—To diminish; reduce; abate; decrease; lower; 
impair; weaken; degrade. 
Léss/en (lés/n), v. i. [imp. & p. p. LESSENED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. LESSENING. | 
1. To become less; toshrink; to contract in bulk, 
quantity, number, or amount; to be diminished; 
as, the apparent magnitude of objects lessens as we 
recede from them. 
2. To become less in degree, quality, or intensity ; 
to decrease. 
The objection lessens much, and comes to no more than this: 
there was one witness of no good reputation. Afterbury. 
Léss/fer, a. [A-S. liissa, lisse, for lésra, léisre. This 
word can not properly be called a corruption of less, 
but it is rather a return to the primitive A-S. form 
liisra, liisre, See Less, a.] Less; smaller; in- 
ferior. 
God made... the Zessev light to rule the night. Gen. i. 16. 
(=> Lesser is rarely used for less, the comparative of 
little, except in certain special instances in which its em- 
ployment has become established by custom; as, Lesser 
Asia (i. e., Asia Minor), the Jesse light, and the like; 
also, in poetry for the sake of the meter, or where its 
use renders the passage more euphonious. 


The more my prayer, the lesser is my grace. Shak. 
The larger here, and there the lesser lambs. Pope. 
Léss/er, adv. Less. [Obs.] Shak. 


Lés/ses, n. pl. [Fr. laissées, from laisser, to leave. 
See LEASE, v.¢.] The leavings or dung of beasts. 

Lés/son (lés/sn), m. [O. Fr. lecon, N. Fr. legon, Pr. 
leisso, lesso, leyczon, Sp. leccion, It. lezione, Lat. 
lectio. See LECTION. ] 

1. Any thing read or recited to a teacher by a pu- 
pil or learner; such a portion of a book as a pupil 
is required to learn at one time. 

2. That which is learned or taught by an express ef- 
fort; a precept; adectrine. ‘A smooth and pleas- 
ing lesson.” Milton. 

3. A portion of Scripture read in divine service; 
as, thus endeth the first lesson. 

4. Severe lecture; reproof; rebuke. 

She would give her a /esson for walking so late. Sidney. 

5. (Mus.) A musical composition written for an 
instrument. 

Lés’som (lés/sn), v. t. [imp. & p. p. LESSONED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. LESSONING.] To teach; to instruct. 
To rest the weary, and to soothe the sad, 

Doth lesson happier men, and shames at least the bad. Byron. 

Lés/sor, n. [See LEASE, v. t.] (Law.) One who 
leases ; the person who lets to farm, or gives a 
lease. Blackstone. 

Lest, v.i. To listen. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Leést, conj. [O. Eng. leste, least, from A-S. list, 
leastly, minime, but in A-S. thé liis, thé liis the, was 
used for quo minus, ne, lest. See LEAsT.] That 
not; for fear that. 

Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. 

Gen. iii. 3. 

{=~ Formerly often pronounced Jeest, in accordance 
with one of the Old English forms of the word. 

Mis'tris, n. (Gr. Anorpis, piratical, from Aynorss, 
robber, pirate.] A ; 
genus of palmiped 
birds, distinguished 
from the true gulls 
by a pointed tail, and 
also by their mem- |j 
branous nostrils be- 
ing larger, and open- 
ing nearer to the 
point and edge of 
the beak. The Z. 
parasiticus is the 
arctic gull, and the 





Tlead of Skua Gull 
(Lestris cataractes). 
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L. cataractes, oy Skua gull, is the most formidable 
of all the gull kind. They both force other sea- 
birds to give up their prey; hence their name. 

Lé&t, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LET (LETTED is obsolete); 
p. pr. & vb. n. LETTING.] [A-S. l@tan, O. Sax. 
latan, Goth. létan, leitan, O. Fries. leta, D. laten, 
Icel. ldta, Sw. lata, Dan. lade, O. H. Ger. lazan, N. 
H. Ger. lassen, allied to Lith. léidmi.] 

1. To give leave or power by a positive act; or, 
negatively, to withhold restraint; not to prevent; 
to permit; to allow; to suffer. 

Pharaoh said, I will /et you go. Ex. viii. 28. 

There’s a letter for you, sir, if your name be Horatio, as I 
am let to know it is. Shak. 

{as> In the imperative mode, let is used as an auxiliary 
to express, (@.) Desire or wish. ‘‘Ze¢ me not wander from 
thy commandments.” Ps. cxix. 10. (6.) Command, or 
permission. ‘t Rise; Jet us be going.” Matt. xxvi. 46. (c.) 
Exhortation. ‘‘Zet us seek out some desolate shade.” 
Shak. (d.) Allowance or concession. 

O’er golden sands /et rich Pactolus flow. Pope. 

Let-alone principle, or laissez-faire principle (FY. lais- 
sez-faire, let alone]. (Polit. Lcon.), the doctrine that the 
government should not seek to control or interfere with 
the economical interests of society.— Zo let alone, to 
leave; to suffer to remain without interference; as, let 
alone this idle project; let me alone.— To let blood, to 
cause blood to flow, as from a vein; to bleed.— Zo let 
down. (a.) To permit to sink or fall; tolower. ‘‘ She Jet 
them down by a cord through the window.” Josh. ii. 15. 
(b.) To soften in tempering; as, to det down tools, cutlery, 
and the like, in the process of manufacture. — 7 let drive 
or fly, to send forth or discharge with violence, as an ar- 
row or stone. — Zo let in or into. (a.) To permit or suffer 
to enter; to admit. (6.) To insert, as a piece of wood, 
into a space formed for the purpose. — 7° Jet loose, to suf- 
fer to go free; to remove restraint from; to permit to 
wander at large. — Zo let owt. (a.) To suffer to escape, as 
an animal. (6.) To extend or loosen, as a rope, or the 
folds of a garment; to enlarge. (c.) To lease, or let to 
hire. — 70 let off. (a.) To discharge; to let fly, as an ar- 
row; or fire the charge of,asagun. (6.) To release, as 
from an engagement; to suffer to escape or go free, as 
from some penalty. [Colloq.] 

2. To grant possession and use for a compensa- 
tion; to lease; as, to /e¢ an estate for a year; to let 
a-room to lodgers ; — often followed by out. 

Lét, v. t. [A-8. letian, lettan, to delay, to hinder, 
from lét, late; D. letten.] To retard; to hinder; to 
impede, as by obstacles. 

Mine ancient wound is hardly whole, , 
And lets me from the saddle. Tennyson. 

Lét, v.i. To forbear. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Lét, n. Aretarding; hinderance; obstacle; impedi- 
ment; delay. [Obs.] 

Consider whether your doings be to the Jet of your salvation 
or not. Latimer. 

Let. [French dim. termination e#, asin islet, eaglet, 
circlet, goblet, cabinet, with 7 inserted, as in fortlet, 
streamlet, branchlet, ringlet.] A termination of 
diminutives; as, hamlet, a little house; awavelet, a 
small wave. 

Léteh,n. 1. A leachtub. See LEACH. 

2. (O. H. Ger. lacha, a pool. See LAKE.) A 
long, narrow swamp, in which water moves slowly. 
[ Prov. Eng.] Brockett. 

Léteh, n. [See Lecu, LEcHER.] Strong desire; 
passion. [Obs.] 

Some people have a letch for unmasking impostors, or for 
avenging the wrongs of others. De Quincey. 

Léteh, v.¢. Toleach. See LEACH. 

Létech’-ttib, n. See LEACH-TuB. 

Lé@’thal, a. [Lat. lethalis, letalis, from lethum, le- 
tum, death; Fr, léthal, Sp. letal, It. letale.] Deadly; 
mortal; fatal. 

Le-thali-ty, n. [Fr. léthalité.] Mortality. [Obs.] 

Le-thiir’Zie, a. (Fr. léthargique, Pr. litargic, 

Le-thir’Zie-al, Sp. & It. letargico, Lat. lethar- 
gicus, Gr. AnSapytk6s.] 

1. Given to lethargy; preternaturally inclined to 
sleep; drowsy; dull; heavy. . 

2. Pertaining to, resembling, or caused by, leth- 
argy; as, lethargic sleep. 

Le-thiir’gie-al-ly, adv. 
sleepily; heavily. 

Le-thir’/gie-al-mess,)m. The condition of being 

Le-thir’sie-ness, § inclined to lethargy ; sleep- 
iness, especially as the result of disease. More. 

Léth/ar-gize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LETHARGIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n, LETHARGIZING.] To make lethargic. 

All bitters are poison, and act by stilling, and depressing, 
and lethargizing the irritability. Coleridge. 

Léth/ar-gy, n. [Fr. léthargie, Pr. litargia, Sp. & 
It. letargia, Lat. lethargia, Gr. \ySapyia, from dj- 
Sapyos, forgetful, from AS, forgetfulness, and 
dpy6s, idle, lazy. ] 

1. Preternatural sleepiness; morbid drowsiness ; 
continued or profound sleep, from which a person 
can scarcely be awaked. 

2. Dullness; inaction; inattention. 

Europe lay then under a deep lethargy. Atterbury. 

Léth/ar-gy, v. t. To make lethargic or dull; to 
lethargize. [Obs.] Churchill. 

Lé/the, n. [Gr. AfSn, forgetfulness, the river of 
oblivion, equiv. to & ris Anns TmoTrapds, from Afjdeo- 
Sat, Aavsaveodat, to forget.] 

1. (Gr. Myth.) A river of Africa, watering the 
city of Berenice, which, because it rans many miles 
under ground, was fabled by the poets to be one of 


In a lethargic manner ; 
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/ 
the rivers of hell, and, because the name signifies 
oblivion, was feigned to cause forgetfulness of all 
that was past to those who drank of its waters. 
2. Oblivion; a draught of oblivion; forgetfulness. 
3. [See LETHAL.] Death. [Obs. and rare.] Shak. 
Le-the/an, a. [Lat. Letheus, Gr.edjsatos or An- 
Saios.] Inducing forgetfulness or oblivion. 


Lé/theed, a. Causing forgetfulness; lethean. [ Obs. 
and rare.| ‘‘Letheed dullness.” Shak. 
Lé/the-on, n. [Gr. A#9n, forgetfulness.] (Jed.) 


Sulphuric ether used as an anesthetic agent; —so 
called from its producing unconsciousness. [Z?are.] 

Lé/the-on-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LETHEONIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. eret one To subject to the 
influence of letheon; to cause to become uncon- 
scious or oblivious; to make forgetful. 

Le-thif/er-otis, a. [Lat. lethifer, lethum, death, 
and ferre, to bear, to bring; Fr. léthifere.] Deadly ; 
mortal; bringing death or destruction. 

Lé/thy, a. Causing oblivion or forgetfulness; le- 
thean. [Obs.] Marston. 

Lét/ter, n. [Eng. let.] 1. One who lets or permits. 

2. One who retards or hinders. 

Lét/ter,n. [O. Eng. lettre, Fr. lettre, O. Fr. letre, 
Py. lettra, letra, Sp. & Pg. letra, It. lettera, Lat. lit- 
tera, litera, fr. linere, litum, to besmear, to spread or 
rub over, because one of the earliest modes of writ- 
ing was by graving the characters upon tablets 
smeared over or covered with wax. Pliny, xiii.11.] 

1. A mark or character, used as the representative 
of a sound, or of an articulation of the human or- 
gans of speech; a first element of written language. 

2. A written or printed message; an epistle; a 
communication made by visible characters from one 
person to another at a distance. 

The style of letters ought to be free, easy, and natural. Walsh. 

3. Verbal expression ; literal statement, — 


We must observe the letter of the law, without doing vio- 
lence to the reason of the law and the intentions of the law- - 
giver. Bp. Taylor. 

4. (Print.) (a.) A character formed of metal or 
wood, usually of metal, and used in printing books. 
(b.) Types used for printing ; — spoken of in general 
or collectively ; the quantity of type in a given 
place, as a printing-office. 

Under these buildings .. . was the king’s printing-house, 
and that famous letter so much esteemed, Evelyn. 

5. (pl.) Learning; erudition; as, a man of letters. 

Dead letter, and dead letter office. See Deav. — Letters 
of administration (Law), the instrument by which an 
administrator or administratrix is authorized to adminis- 
ter the goods and estate of a deceased person. — Letter of 
attorney, a writing by which one person authorizes an- 
other to act in his stead. — Letter of credit, a letter au- 
thorizing credit to a certain amount of money to be given 
to the bearer. — Letter of license, a paper by which cred- 
itors allow an unfortunate debtor time to pay his debts. — 
Letter of marque, or letter of marque and reprisal, a 
commission given toa private ship by a government to 
make reprisals on the ships of another state; hence, the 
ship thus commissioned. See Marque. — Letters close, 
letters or writs closed up and sealed on the outside, as 
distinguished from /etters patent.— Letters patent, overt, 
or open, a writing executed and sealed, by which power 
and authority are granted to a person to do some act, or 
enjoy some right; as, letters patent under the seal of Eng- 
land.— Zellers testamentary, an instrument granted by 
the proper officer to an executor after probate of a will, 
authorizing him to act as executor. 


Lét/ter,v.t. [imp. & p.p. LETTERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LETTERING.] To impress or form letters on; as, to 
letter a book; a book gilt and lettered. 

Lét/ter-board, n. (Print.) A board on which 
pages of type are placed, when not immediately 
wanted, or for distribution. ; 

Lét/ter-ease,n. 1. A case or book to put letters in, 

2. (Print.) A case in which types are kept. 
Lét/tered, a. 1. Literate; educated; versed in liter- 
ature or science. Collier. 
2. Belonging to learning; suiting letters. 
3. Furnished, marked, or designated with letters ; 
as, the cuts are lettered. 

Lét/ter-found/er, n. 
type-founder. 

Lét/ter-ing, nm. 1. The act of impressing letters. 

2. The letters impressed. 

Lét/ter-less, a. Imiterate; unlettered; not learned. 
(Obs. ] Waterland, 

Lét/ter-df/fice, n. A place where letters are de- 
posited and distributed; a post-oflice. 

Lét/tern, n. See LECTURN. - 

Lét’/ter-pa/per, n. Paper for writing letters, es- 
pecially as distinguished from foolscap. 

Lét/ter-préss, n. Print; letters and words im- 
pressed on paper or other material by types ; — often 
used in distinction from engraving. 

Lét/ter-wood,n. (Bot.) The wood of a tree of the 
genus Piratinera (P. swanensis), found in Guiana; 
—so called from black spots in it which bear some 
resemblance to hieroglyphics. 

Lét/ter-writ/er, n. 1. One who writes letters. 

2. An instrument for copying letters. 

Lét/ting,n. 1. The putting out on lease, as a farm. 

2. The putting out of portions of work to be per- 
formed by contract, as on a railroad or canal, 

Lét/tuge (lét/tis), x. [O. Fr. laictue, letwe, for laic- 
tuce, lectuce, Pr. laytuga, lachuga, Sp. lechuga, It. 
lattuga, Lat. lactuca, according to Varro, from lac, 
milk, on account of the milky white juice which 


One who casts letters; a 
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LEUCINE 


flows from it when it is cut; hence, Ger. lattich, 
and D. latuw.] (Bot.) A composite plant of the 
genus Lactuca (L. sativa), the leaves of which are 
used as salad. The genus also yields a milky juice, 
from which lactucarium is obtained. The wild let- 
tuce of the United States is L. elongata, 
- Lettuce-opium. See Lacrucarium. 
Leii/¢ine, x. (Chem.) A peculiar, white, pulveru- 
lent substance, obtained from fibrine by the action 


__ of dilute sulphuric acid. 


- eee ne n. (Ichth.) A genus of fishes, including 


_ the dace, chub, minnow, and the like. 


; Let'ea-din'dron,n, (Gr. \evkds, white, and dév- 


(Bot.) A genus of evergreen shrubs 


dpov, tree. 
1 ae of Good Hope, having a handsome 


from the 
foliage. 

Leii’¢ite, n. [Fr. leucite, from Gr. Aevnds, white.] 
(Min.) A mineral having a dull, glassy appearance, 
occurring in translucent, twenty-four sided (trapezo- 
hedral) crystals. It is found in the volcanic rocks of 

siege especially at Vesuvius, disseminated through 

the lavas. Dana. 

Leii-cit/ie (li-sit/ik), a. (Min.) Containing leucite; 
as, leucitic rocks. Dana. 

Leii’/ci-toid,n. (Crystallog.) The trapezohedron; 
—so called as being the form of the mineral leu- 
cite. Dana. 

Lew’ eo-¢y-thee!mi-d, ) n. (Gr. \evxds, white, coros 

Lew €0-¢y-thé!mi-d, cell, and alua, blood. 
(Med.) A disease in which the white corpuscles of 
the blood are largely increased in number, and the 
spleen, or eee glands, are enlarged. 

Lewti/eo-é'thi-dp/ie, a. [Gr. Aeveds, white, and 
aisiow, atSioros, sunburnt, swarthy, from aiSecy, to 

_ burn, and dw, ars, face.} White and black; — 
designating a white animal of a black species, or the 

__ albino of the negro race, j 

Hett-e0'!md,n. (Gr. A\etcwpa, from devkds, white. ] 
i) A white opacity in the cornea of the eye. 

t is the result of violent acute ophthalmia, and is 
also called albugo. Dunglison. 

Leii/eo-phane (lt/ko-fan), n. [Ger. lewkophan, 
from Gr. \sveopavijs, appearing bright or white, from 
Aevkds, white, and duivery, to appear.] (Min.) A 
mineral, occurring imperfectly crystallized, of a 
greenish or wine-yellow color, consisting of silica, 
fluorine, glucina, lime, and sodium. 

Leti-edp/a-thy, n. [Gr. Acvxds, white, and 7a3os, 
state.] The state of an albino, or of a white child 
of black parents. 

Leti/eo-phlég’ma-¢y (li/ko-flég’ma-s¥), ». [Fr. 
leucophlegmasie, Gr. NevKopAcyparia, from Xevkds, 
white, and ¢Aéypna, phlegm, gq. v.] (Med.) A drop- 
sical habit of body, or the commencement of ana- 
sarca; paleness, with viscid juices and cold sweats. 

Leiti/eco-phleg-mat/ie, a. | Fr. lewcophlegmatique, 
Gr. AsvkoprAéypuaros. See supra.| Having a drop- 
sical habit of body, with a white, bloated skin. 

Leti-e6p/y-rite (49), n. [Gr. Aevxds, white, and 
Eng. pyrites.| (Min.) A mineral of a color between 
white and steel-gray, with a metallic luster, and con- 
‘sisting chiefly of arsenic and iron. Dana. 

Leti/eor-rho/a, n. [Gr. Aevxds, white, and fety, to 
flow.] (Med.) A discharge of a white, yellowish, or 
greenish mucus, resulting from inflammation or 
irritation of the membrane lining the genital organ 
of the female, Dunglison. 

Leti-e0’/thi-op, n. [See Lrvuco-rruroric.} An 
albino of a black race. 

Lewi’/eotis,a. (Gr. Acveds, white.] White ;— applied 
to albinos, from the fairness of their skin and hair. 

Leiike, a. See LuKE. 

Leitike’ness,7. See LUKENEss. 

Lé/vant (Synop., § 130), a. [See infra.] Eastern; 
ee the part of the hemisphere where the sun 
rises, 

“i Forthrush the levant and the ponent winds. 
_ Levant and couchant. (Law.) See CoucHant. 

Le-vant!,n. [Fr. devant, It., Sp., & Pg. levante, the 
point where the sun rises, the east, the levant, from 
Fr. lever, It. levare, to raise, se lever, levarsi, to rise. 
See LAVE.] A country to the eastward; but espe- 
cially, the countries of Turkey, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Greece, Egypt, &c., which are washed by the eastern 


Milton, 


part: of the Mediterranean and its contiguous waters. 
Le-vant’,v,¢. Torun away disgracefully. [Cant. 
Eng.J 


Le-vant/er, n. [Eng. levant. See supra.] 
1. A strong easterly wind in the Mediterranean. 
2. One who bets at a horse-race, and runs away 
without paying the wager lost; hence, one who runs 
away disgracefully. [Cant. Eng.] 
No prelusive murmurs had run before this wild levanter of 
change. . incey. 
Le-vant/ine, or Lév/ant-ine (Synop., § 180), a. 
Fr. levantin, It. & Sp. levantino. See LEVANT.] 
ertaining or belonging to the Leyant. 
Le-vant/ine, or Léw’ant-ine, n. [Fr. levantine, 
It. & Sp. levantina.] 
1. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of the Levant. 
2. A particular kind of silk cloth. 
Be-v@'rt-a'cé-as,n. [Law Lat., cause to be lev- 
ied.] A writ of execution at common law. Wharton. 
Le-va/tor, n. [N. Lat., from Lat. levare, to raise. 
See LAVE.] 
1. (Anat.) A muscle that serves to raise some part, 
as the lip or the eyelid. 





2. A surgical instrument used to raise a depressed 
part of the skull. 
Léve,a. Dear; beloved. [Obs.] See Lier. 
Léve,v.t. To believe. [Obs.] Gower. 
Lév’ee,n. [Fr. levée, from lever, to raise, se lever, 
to rise. See LAVE.] 

1. The act or time of rising. [Obs.] 

2. A morning assembly of visitors;—in distine- 
tion from a soirée, or evening assembly; a matinée ; 
hence, also, any general or somewhat miscella- 
neous gathering of guests, usually in the evening; 
as, the president’s levee. 

(= In this sense, usually pronounced /e-vee’, in the 
United States. 

3. A bank or causeway, especially along a river, 
to prevent inundation; as, the levees along the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Levee en masse. See Levy. 

Lév/ee, v.t. 1. To attend the levee of; to pursue at 
levees. ‘‘ He levees all the great.” Young. 

2. To keep within a channel by means of levees; 
as, to levee a river. 

Lév/el, a. [A-S. lefeldre. See LEVEL, n.] 

1. Not having one part higher than another; not 
ascending or descending; even; flat; smooth; as, a 
level plain or field; level ground. 

2. Coinciding with the plane of the horizon; hori- 
zontal. 

3. Even with any thing else; of the same height; 
on the same line or plane. ‘So level lies, that no 
one swelling improbability is above the rest.” 

Fuller. 

4. Equal in rank or degree; haying no degree of 
superiority. ; 

Be level in preferments, and you will soon be as /evelin your 
learning. Bentley. 

Léviel, v. é [imp. & p. p. LEVELED, or LEVELLED ; 
Dp. pr. & vb. n. LEVELING, OY LEVELLING. ] 

1. To make smooth or even; to reduce or remove 
inequalities of surface in; as, to devel a road or 
walk. 

2. To make horizontal. : 

3. To reduce. or bring to the same height with 
something else; to lay flat; to reduce to an even 
surface or plane. 

And their proud structures level with the ground. Sandys. 

He levels mountains, and he raises plains. Dryden. 


4. To reduce to equality of condition, state, or 
dégree; as, to level all ranks and degrees of men. 

5. To point, in taking aim; to elevate or depress 
so as to direct a missile weapon to an object; to aim; 
as, to /evel a cannon or musket. 

6. To point; to direct; to utter; as, severe re- 
marks leveled at the vices and follies of the age. 

7. To bring to the same level with; hence, to 
adapt to the capacity of; as, to devel observations to 
the capacity of children. 

Lévfel,v.t. 1. To accord; to agree; to suit. [Obds.] 
Shak. 

2. To aim; to point a gun or an arrow to the 
mark. 

3. To direct the view or purpose; to aim;— 
usually with at. 

The glory of God and the good of his church one to be 


the mark at which we /eve/. Hooker. 
4. To conjecture; to attempt to guess. [QObs.] 
Shak, 


Lévlel,n. [A-S. l@fel, a level, It. livello, livella, Pr. 
& Pg. livel, nivel, Sp. nivel, Fr. niveau, from Lat. 
libella, level, water-level, plhummet-level, diminutive 
of libra, balance, water-poise, level. ] 

1. A line or plane, to which, at every point, a ver- 
tical or plumb line is at right angles, or which is 
every where parallel to the surface of still water ; — 
this is the trwe level, and is a curve, the center of 
which coincides with the earth’s center. 

3. An horizontal line or surface ; that is, a straight 
line or surface which is tangent to the surface of a 
true level at a given point; and hence, parallel to 


the horizon at that point ; — this is the apparent level | 


at the given point. 


3. A smooth or even line, plane, or surface; an | 


horizontal line or surface. 


4. Equal elevation with something else; a state of | 


equality. 
Providence, for the most part, sets us on a level. Addison. 

5. Degree of energy, intensity, or attainment; 
rate; standard. 

6. Fixed or quiet condition; a position, as free 
from exaltation or depression; a position of rest. 
‘When merit shall find its level.” #. W. Robertson. 

7. Rule; plan; scheme. 

8. The line of direction in which a missive weapon 
is aimed. 

9. (Mech.) An instrument by which to find an 
horizontal line, or adjust something with reference 
to such a line. 

10. (Mining.) (a.) An horizontal gallery exca- 
vated in a mine at different depths, as ten, twenty, 
thirty fathoms below the adit. (b.) In some min- 
ing regions, as Neweastle, a gutter for water to 
run in, 

11. (Gun.) An instrument to determine the high- 
est points of the breech and muzzle of a can- 
non, when the carriage-wheels stand on uneven 
ground, 





LEVIATHAN 


Carpenter's and mason’s level, either the plumb-level, 
or a straight bar of wood, in 
which is imbedded a small 
spirit-level. — James's level, 
an instrument to find the 
highest points of the breech 
and muzzle of a cannon;— 
so called from the inventor. 
See def. 11.— Plumb-level, 
one in which the horizontal 
arm is placed in true posi- 1 
tion by means of a plummet {21¥, na ped, Cap eS Der 
or plumb-line, to which itis “CT 8 *¢vel 5 ¢, mason’s level. 
at right angles. — Spirdt-level, one in 
which the adjustment to the horizon 
depends on the position of a bubble, 
or small vacant space, in the upper 
side of a glass tube, which is slightly 
curved and nearly filled with alcohol 
or ether. — Surveyor’s level, or level- 
ing instrument, a telescope, with a 
spirit-level attached, and with suita- (4 
ble screws, &c., for accurate adjust- .-- es, 
ment, the whole mounted on a tripod, James’s Level. 
for use in leveling. — Water-level, an 
instrument to show the level by means of the surface of 
water in a trough, or the upright ends of a bent tube. 





a, spirit or air level ; }, artil- 





'Lév/el-er, n. Pir iiten also leveller.] 


1. One who levels, or makes even. 
2. One who destroys, or attempts to destroy, dis- 
tinctions, and reduce to equality. 
Lév/fel-ing,n. [Written also levelling.] 
1. The reduction of uneven surfaces to a level or 
planes 
2. (Surveying.) The art or operation of finding 
an horizontal line, or of ascertaining the differences 
of level between different points of the earth’s sur- 
face included in a survey, as in finding the descent 
of a river, or locating a line of railroad. 
Leveling-staff, a graduated rod or staff for measuring 
differences of level between points where it is set up, by 
means of the different positions of the slide or target upon 
it when set to the line of sight of the leveling instrument. 
Léwv’el-igm, n. The disposition or endeavor to level 
all distinctions of rank in society. 
Lév’el-i-za/tion, m. The act of making level; 
equalization. 
Lév/el-ly, adv. 
Lév’el-mness, n. 
equality. 
Lév/en, n. 
Lév/en, n. 
Lév’en, n. 
[ Scot. ] 
Leé/ver, or Lév’er,n. [Fr. levier, from lever, to 


raise; It. leva. See LAVE.] (Mech.) A 
PS) 
etl 


In on even or level manner, 
The condition of being level; 


See LEAVEN. 
The same as LEVIN, which see. 
An open space, as between woods. 


used to exert a pressure, or sustain a 
weight, at one point of its length, by 
receiving a force 
or power at a sec- 
ond, and turning 
at a third on a 
fixed point called 
a fulcrum. It is 
usually named as 
the first of the six 
mechanical pow- 
ers, and is of 
three kinds, ac- 
cording as either 
the fulcrum F, 
the weight W, or 
the power P, re- 
spectively, is sit- _ 
uated between — 
the other two, as 
in the figures. 

Lever watch, a watch having a vibrating lever to con- 
nect the action of the escape-wheel with that of the bal- 
ance. =~ Universal lever, a machine formed by a combi- 
nation of a lever with the wheel and axle, in such a 
manner as to convert the reciprocating motion of the 
lever into a continued rectilinear motion of some body to 
which the power is applied. Brande. 

Lé/ver, a. [The comparative of leve, leef, or lief.] 
More agreeable; more pleasing. [ Obs.] 

Lé/ver, adv. Rather. [Obs.] 

For lever had I die than see his deadly face. Spenser. 

Lév’er-agse (110), x. 1. The action of a lever. 

If the illustrious Individual Mind be the moving power, it 
is the non-illustrious individual minds that become the ful- 
crum of the leverage. I. Taylor. 

2. Mechanical advantage gained by the use or op- 
eration of the lever. 

Léwler-et, n. [O. Fr., diminutive of lievre, liepvre, 
hare, Pr. & Pg. lebre, Sp. liebre, It. lepre, lebre, 
licvre; N. Fr. levreau, levraut, levreteau.| A hare 
in the first year of its age. 

Léwv’er-ock, n. <A bird; a lark. [,Scot.] 

Lév’et, n. [Fr. lever, to raise. See LAVE.] <A blast 
_of a trumpet; — probably that by which soldiers are 
called in the morning. [Obs.] Hudibras. 

Lév/i-a-ble, a. [Ing. levy.] Fit to be levied; ca- 

able of being assessed and collected; as, sums lev- 
zable by course of law. Bacon. 

Le-vi/a-than, 7. [Heb. livydthdn, properly an an- 
imal, bent, twisted in curves, from Ar, lawa’, to 
bend, wind, twist. ] , 

1. An aquatic animal, described in the book of 


bar of metal, wood, or other substance, 








Levers. 
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LEVIGABLE 


Job, ch. xli., and mentioned in other passages of 
Scripture. 

(3 It is not certainly known what animal is intended, 
whether the crocodile, the whale, or some sort of serpent. 

2. The whale, or a great whale. Milton. 

Lév/i-ga-ble, a. Capable of being rubbed or ground 
into fine powder. 
Lév/i-gate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LEVIGATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. LEVIGATING.] [Lat. levigare, levigatum, 
from levis, smooth, Gr. detos, It. levigare, Sp. levi- 
gar, Fr. léviger.] 

1. To rub or grind to a fine, impalpable powder ; 
to make fine; to comminute. 

2. To render smooth, soft, or polished; to polish. 
“ When use hath levigated the organs.” = $LBarrow. 
Lév/i-gate, a. [Lat. levigatus, p. p. of levigare. 
See supra. | 

1. Made smooth, as if polished, 

2. Made less harsh or burdensome; lightened; 
alleviated. [Obds.] ’ 
Lév/i-ga/tion, n. [Lat. levigatio, a smoothing, Fr. 
lévigation. See supra.] The act or operation of 
levigating, or rubbing a solid substance to a fine, 
impalpable powder. . 
Lév/in, n. [Also leven, from A-S. légen, lygen, ligen, 
flaming, like a flame, as Eng. wave, from A-S. weg j 
from lege, lyge, lég, lyg, liy, a flame, in the plural 
flames, lightning; not from A-S. hlifian, to be prom- 


inent. Cf. LEME.] Lightning. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Levin-brand, a thunder-bolt. ‘His burning Jevin- 
brand in hand he took.” Spenser. 


Lév/i-rate, a. [Lat. levir, a husband’s broth- 
Léwv/i-rat/ie-al, } er, brother-in-law, Gr. dajp ; Fr. 
tévirat.| Of, pertaining to, or in accordance with, 
a certain Jewish law, according to which a woman, 
whose husband died without issue, was to be mar- 
ried to the husband’s brother. 

The first-born son of a leviratical marriage was reckoned 
and registered as the son of the deceased brother. Alford. 
Lév/i-va/tion, n. Among the ancient Jews, the act 
of marrying the widow of a brother who left no 
children. Kitto. 
Lév/ita’tion, n. ([Lat. levis, light in weight.] 
Lightness; buoyancy; act of making light. 
Lé/vite, n. [Fr. Lévite, Lat. Levites, Gr. Aevirns, 
from Heb. Levi, one of the sons of Jacob.] 

1. (Jewish Hist.) One of the tribe or family of 
Levi; a descendant of Levi; especially, one of those 
in the tribe employed in various duties connected 
with the tabernacle first, and afterward the temple, 
such as the care of the building, the bringing of 
wood and other necessaries for the sacrifices, the 
music of the services, &c. The Levites were subor- 
dinate to the priests, the descendants of Aaron, who 
was also of the family of Levi. 

2. A priest ;—so called in contempt or ridicule. 
Le-vitfie-al,a. [Lat. Leviticus, Gr. Aevirixés, Fr, 
Lévitique. See supra.) 

1. Belonging, or relating, to the Levites. 

2. Priestly. Milton. 

Levitical degrees, degrees of relationship named in Le- 

viticus, within which marriage is forbidden. 
Le-vit/ie-al-ly, adv. After the manner of the Le- 
vites. 
Le-vit/i-etis, n. [See supra.] The third canonical 
book of the Old Testament, containing the laws and 
regulations which relate to the priests and Levites 
among the Jews, or the body of the ceremonial law. 
Lév/i-ty, n. [Lat. levitas, from levis, light in weight; 
It. levita, Pr. levitat, Sp. levedad.} 

1. The want of weight in a body, compared with 
another that is heavier; lightness; as, the levity of 
a bubble. Bentley. 

2. Ease; buoyancy; spirit; hence, undue eleya- 
tion of spirits; frivolity; vanity. 

His style... is equally free from levity and the stiffness 
which disfigures the sermons of some eminent divines. 

Macaulay. 

3. Lightness of temper or conduct; want of due 
consideration; want of seriousness; disposition to 
trifle; inconstancy; thoughtlessness. ‘‘' The Arabs, 
from their natural levity, being ready to deliver him 
up to his merciless brother.” Robertson. 

The /evity that is fatigued and disgusted with every thing 
of which it is in possession. urke, 

Syn.—Inconstancy; thoughtlessness; unsteadiness; 
inconsideration; volatility; flightiness. — Leviry, VoLA- 
TILITY, FLIGHTINESS. All these words relate to outward 
conduct. Levity springs from a lightness of mind which 
produces a disregard of the proprieties of time and place. 
Volatility is a degree of levity which causes the thoughts 
to fly from one object to another, without resting on any 
foramoment. J Vightiness is volatility carried to an ex- 
treme which often betrays its subject into gross impropri- 
ety or weakness. JLevity of deportment, of conduct, of 
remark; volatility of temper, of spirits; jlightiness of 
mind or disposition. 

Lé@/vo-§y’rate,a. [Lat. levum, the left, and gyra- 
tus, turned round. See GyrATE.] Turning to the 
left, as in levogyrate circular polarization. Dana. 
Lév’y, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LEVIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LEVYING.] [Fr. lever. See LAVE and LEAVE.] 

[ob raise, give up, or desist from, as a siege. 

Obs. 

2. To raise ; to collect; said of troops, to form 
into an army by enrollment, conscription, &c. 

Augustine, being refused of the Christian Britons, inflamed 
Eee. king of Kent, to levy his power, and to war a oe 

1 . uller, 


Lév’/¥mne (lév/in), n. 


Lew (li), a. 


Lewd (lid), a. 


Lewd/ly (lud/1¥), adv. 


Lewd/ness (liid/nes), n. 


Lewd/ster, n. 


Lew /is (li/is), ) 2. 
Lew/is-son, 


Mex, n. 


Léx/ie-al-ly, adv. 


Léx/i-ebg/ra-pher, n. 


Léx/i-eo-graph/ie, 
Léx/i-eo-graph/ie-al, 
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3. To raise or collect by assessment; as, to levy 
taxes, toll, tribute, or contributions. 

My ransom, then, will soon be levied. Shak. 

4. (Law.) (a.) To gather or exact; as, to levy 
money; to erect, build, or set up; to make or con- 
struct; to raise or cast up; as, to levy a mill, dike, 
ditch, a nuisance, &c. Cowell. Blackstone. (b.) To 
take or seize on execution; to collect by execution ; 
to subject property, real or personal, to the opera- 
tion of an execution. 

To levy a fine (Law), to commence and carry on a suit 
for assuring the title to lands or tenements. Blackstone. 
— To levy war, to raise or begin war; to take arms for at- 
tack; to attack. 


Lév’y, ”. 1. The act of levying or taking by authority 


or force for public service, as troops, taxes, &c. 

2. That which is levied or taken by authority, as 
an army, tribute, &c. ‘‘The...service of organ- 
izing and disciplining the Irish levies.” Macaulay. 

3. War raised. [Obs.] Shak. 

4. A small coin, or its value, being twelve and a 
half cents, or eleven pence. [Zocal. U. S.] 

5. (Law.) The taking or seizure of property on 
executions to satisfy judgments, or on warrants for 
the collection of taxes; a collecting by execution, 

Levy in mass [Fy. levee en masse], a requisition of all 

liable to bear arms for service. 
{From Mr. Levy, an English 
mineralogist.| (J/in.) A whitish, reddish, or yel- 
lowish, transparent or translucent variety of chaba- 
zite, consisting chiefly of the hydrous silicate of 
alumina and lime. Dana. 
[D. laaww, O. H. Ger. la#o, M. H. Ger. 
1a, O. Ger. law, N. H. Ger. lau, A-8. hieow, warmth, 
hleowian, to be warm.] [Obs.] 

1. Tepid; lukewarm. 

2. Pale; wan. 

{[compar, LEWDER; superl, LEWD- 
Est.] ([O. Eng. lewed, lewd, lay, ignorant, vile; 
A-8. lewed, lewd, lawed, léwd, ledwed, laical, be- 
longing to the laity. Cf. LAYMAN.] 

1. Not clerical; pertaining to, or characterizing, 
the laity; laic; laical; hence, unlearned; ignorant; 
foolish; simple. [Obs.] 

Yea, blessed be always a lewed man 
That naught but only his beleve can. Chaucer. 

The almightiness of God standeth not in that he is able to 
do all that our foolish, /ewd thoughts may imagine. Tyndale. 

2. Contemptible ; vile ; despicable ; profligate ; 
dissolute. [/are.] 

But the Jews, who believed not, ... took unto them certain 
lewd fellows of the baser sort,... and assaulted the house of 
Jason. Acts xvii. 5. 

Great numbers of men were trained up in an idle and dis- 
solute way of life, ... and then, if not ashamed to beg, too 
lewd to work, and ready for any kind of mischief. Southey. 

3. Given to the unlawful indulgence of lust; dis- 
solute; lustful; filthy. 

4. Proceeding from unlawful lust ; as, lewd ac- 
tions. 

Syn. — Lustful; libidinous; licentious ; profligate ; dis- 
solute; sensual; unchaste; impure; lascivious; lecherous. 
1. In an unlearned or fool- 
ish manner; ignorantly. [Obs.] 

2. Wickedly; wantonly. 

3. With the unlawful indulgence of lust; lust- 
fully. 

1. The state of being 
unlearned or foolish; ignorance. [ Obs.] 

2. The unlawful indulgence of lust, fornication, 
or adultery. 

3. Wickedness; shamelessness. 

Syn.—Lasciviousness ; impurity ; unchastity ; de- 
bauchery ; lechery ; licentiousness ; sensuality ; profligacy. 
One given to lewdness; a lecher. 
[ Obs.] Shak. 

17) An iron 
clamp  dove- 
tailed into a large stone to lift 
it by. 

2. A kind of shears used in 
cropping woolen cloth. Ogilvie, 
[Lat. lex, legis, from 
legere, to gather, to read, to read 
aloud, to recite.] Law; as, lex 
talionis, the law of retaliation; 
lex terra, the law of the land; 
lex fori, the law of the forum or 
court; lex loci, law of the place 
of the contract; lex mercatoria, 
the law or custom of merchants. 





XGQosy S 
Lewis, or Lewisson. 
a, a, movable parts; b, 
wedge; cd, bolt; e, 

half ring-bolt. 


Léx/ie-al, a. Pertaining to a lexi- 


con, or to lexicography; settled by lexicography; 
as, the lewical meaning of a word. 
By means of, or according to, a 
S. Davidson. 
[Gr. AeZtkoypados, from 
Actcxév, dictionary, and ypadew, to write; Fr. lexi- 
cographe. See LEx1con.] The author or compiler 
of a lexicon or dictionary. 

Every other author may aspire to praise; the lexicographer 
can only hope to escape reproach, and even this negative rec- 
ompense has been yet granted to very few. Johnson. 
a. (Fr. lexicographique.]} 

Pertaining to the writ- 
ing or compilation of a dictionary, or the proper 
principles on which a dictionary should be com- 
posed, 


lexicon. 


LIB 

Léx/i-edg/va-phy, ». [Fr. lexicographie.] 

1. The act of writing a lexicon or dictionary, or 
the art of composing dictionaries. 

2. The principles according to which dictionaries 
should be constructed. 

Léx/i-edVo-gy, n. [Fr. levicologic, from Gr. \egt- 
k6s, Aekikdv, and Aédyos, discourse. See eee 
The science of the derivation and signification o 
words; that branch of learning which treats of the 
proper signification and just application of words. 

Léx/i-eGn, n. (Gr. Acktxdv (se. BiBdiov), from deke- 
ks, of, or belonging to, words, fr. Aézrs, a speaking, 
speech, a way of speaking, a single word or phrase, 
arare or foreign word, or any word that must be 
explained by another or a common word, from dé- 
ye, to say, to speak. ] 

1. A vocabulary, or book containing an alphabeti- 
cal arrangement of the words in a language, with 
the definition of each; a dictionary. 

2. A dictionary of words in a foreign language; 
as, a Latin, Greek, or German lexicon. 

Léx/i-eon-ist, n. A writer of a lexicon. [Rare.] 

Lex/i-graph/ie, a. [Fr. lexigraphique, from Gr. 
A€ges, word, and ypadecy, to write.] Pertaining to, 
or exhibiting, lexigraphy. 

Lex-ig/ra-phy, n. [Fr. lexigraphie.] The art or 
practice of defining words. 

Léx/i-phan/ie, a. [Gr. \efidavns.] Ambitious or 
pretentious in style; inflated; bombastic; affected. 

Léx/i-phan/i-cism, n. [See supra.] The act or 
habit of using an affected, pretentious style; affec- 
tation in diction. 

Léx/i-phiir/mie, a. 

Ley (li), m. See Lye. 

Léy (lee), 2. [A different orthography of LAy and 
LEA.] A meadow or field. See LAy. 

Ley’den-jiir (li/dn, or 1la/dn) (Synop., § 130), 2. 

Ley/den-phi/al (Hlec.) A glass jar or bottle 
used to accumulate electricity. It is coated with 
tin foil, within and without, nearly to its top, and is 
surmounted by a brass knob for the purpose of 
charging it with electricity. It is so named from 
having been invented in Leyden, Holland. 

Léze-miaj/es-ty,n. [From le@sus, f. lesa, injured, 
p. p. of le@dere, to injure, hurt, and majestas, majes- 
ty; that is, crimen lese@ majestatis ; Fr. (erime gt 
lese-majesté.] [Written also lese-majesty.] (Law. 
Any crime committed against sovereign power. 

Lhér/zo-lite (49), n. [From Lherz, in the Pyrenees. ] 
(Min.) A variety of pyroxene of a deep green, or 
olive-green color. Dana. 

Li/a-bil/i-ty, n. 1. The state of being bound or 
obliged in law or justice; responsibility; as, the 
oflicer wishes to discharge himself from his Hiability. 

2. Exposedness; tendency; a state of being sub- 
ject; as, the liability of a man to contract disease in 
an infected room; a liability to accidents. 

3. (pl.) That which one is under obligation to 
pay; obligation; debts. 

Li/a-ble, a. [Fr. lier, Lat. ligare, to bind.] 

1. Obliged in law or equity; responsible; bound; 
answerable; as, the surety is liable for the debt of 
his principal. 7 

2. Subject; obnoxious; exposed;—used with 
reference to evils; as, liable to. imprisonment. 

Syn.— Accountable; responsible; answerable ; bound ; 
subject; obnoxious; exposed. — LIABLE, SUBJECT. Lia- 
dle denotes something external which may befall us ; swb- 
ject refers to eyils which arise chiefly from internal ne- 
cessity, and are likely to do so. Hence the former applies 
more to what is accidental, the latter to things from which 
we often or inevitably suffer. Every one, from his tem- 
perament, is subject to certain diseases, while he is able 
to be attacked by many others. 


But what is strength without a double share 
Of wisdom? Vast, unwieldy, burdensome, 
Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 

By weakest subtieties. 


All human things are subject to decay, 

And when fate summons, monarchs must obey. Dryden. 
Li’a-ble-ness, n. The state of being liable; liability. 
Liage,n. [Lat. ligare, to bind together.] Union 

by league; alliance. [Obs.] 

Hiaisowm (1@/a-zong’), n. [i r., Pr. liazd, Lat. liga- 
tio, from Lat. ligare, to bind, Fr. lier, Pr. liar, ligar, 
liguar.} A union, or bond of union; an intimacy; 
especially, a secret, illicit intimacy between a man 
and a woman. “ 

Li’ar,n. [Eng. lie, O. Eng. liere.] A person who 
knowingly utters falsehood; one who lies. 

Lifard,a. [0O. Fr. liart, liarde, Pr. liar, lear, It. le- 
ardo, L. Lat. liardus, gray, dapple, probably from 
Lat. letus, O. Fr. lié, gay, also applied to light col- 
ors, and the termination ard, q. v.; but cf. also W. 
llai, a darkish blue color, march lai,a dark-gray 
horse.] Gray. [Obs.] Chaucer, 

{@- This old English word is still used in Scotland, 
with the spelling Mart, or lyart; as, lyart hafits, gray 
hairs on the temples. Urns. 

Liarad (\e-iir’),n. [Fr.] A French copper coin of 
one fourth the value of a sous. < 

Li/as,n. [Fr. lias.] (Geol.) A stratum of the mid- 
dle secondary age, lying beneath the odlite; a spe- 
cies of limestone occurring in horizontal strata, be- 
longing to the lias formation. Dana. 

Li-as/sie,a. Of the age of the lias; pertaining to 
the lias formation. 

Lib, v. t. [A modification of glib, q. v.; D. lubben.] 
To castrate. [Obs.] Chapman, 


See ALEXIPHARMIC, 


Milton. 
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LIBAMENT 

Lib/a-ment, ». [Lat. ibamentum.] The same as 
LiBATION. [Obs. Holland. 

Li/bant, a. [Lat. libans, p. pr. of libare, Gr. dei- 
Bew, to taste, touch.] Sipping; hence, touching 

lightly. [are. Aint ; 

Li-ba/tion, n. [Lat. libatio, from libare, to take a 
little from any thing, to taste, to pour out as an 
offering, Gr. AciBew; Fr. libation, Sp. libacion, It. 
libazione.] 

1. The act of pouring a liquor, usually wine, 
either on the ground or on a victim, in sacrifice, 
in honor of some deity. ‘‘A heathen sacrifice or 


libation to the earth.” _ Bacon. 
2. The wine, or other liquor, poured out in honor 
of a deity. 


Li’ba-to-ry, a. Engaged in, or pertaining to, libation. 
Lib/bard, 7. <A leopard. [Obs.] Spenser. Milton. 
Lib/bard’s-bane, 7. Leopard’s-bane. [0bs.] 
Lib/bet, n. A billet of wood; a stick or club; a 
staff. [Obs.or Prov. Eng.| Halliwell. 

Li’bel, n. [Fr. libelle, Pr. libel, It. & Pg. libello, Sp. 
libelo, from Lat. libellus, a little book, pamphlet, 
diminutive of liber, the inner bark or rind of a tree, 
and because the ancients wrote on this rind, a writ- 
ing consisting of several leaves, a book. The word 
derived its bad sense from the Latin phrase dibedlus 
famosus, a defamatory book or pamphlet, with 
which, the epithet being omitted, it came to be 
identical in signification, being generally under- 
stood to imply defamation. ] 

1. A writing of any kind, as a declaration, bill, 
certificate, request, or supplication, and the like. 
fobe.] “A libel of forsaking [i.e., a writing of 

ivorcement].” Wycliffe. 

2. (Law.) A defamatory writing; a published 
defamation; a malicious publication expressed ei- 
ther in print or in writing, or by pictures, effigies, or 
other signs, tending either to injure the memory of 
one dead, or the reputation of one alive, and expose 
him to public hatred, contempt, or ridicule; a lam- 
poon; asatire. Wharton. Kent. New. Am. Cyc. 

Qa" The term also, in a more extensive sense, includes 
such writings, pictures, and the like, as are of a blasphe- 
mous, treasonable, seditious, or immoral kind. Wharton. 

3. (Civil Law and Courts of Admiralty.) A writ- 
ten declaration or statement by the plaintiff of his 
cause of action, and of the relief he seeks. 

4. The crime of publishing a defamatory writing. 

Li’bel, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. LIBELED, or LIBELLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. LIBELING, OF LIBELLING. ] 

1. To defame, or expose to public hatred and 
contempt by a writing, picture, sign, and the like; 
to lampoon. 

Some wicked wits have Jibeled all the fair. Pope. 

2. (Law.) To proceed against by filing a libel, 
particularly against a ship or goods. 

Libel, v. 7% To spread defamation, written or 
printed; — with against; as, he libels against the 
peers of the realm. [Obs.] 

Li’/bel-ant, n. [Written also libeliant.] One who 
libels; one who brings a libel or institutes a suit in 
an ecclesiastical or admiralty court. 


The counsel for the livelant contended they had a right to 
read the instructions. Cranch. 
Li/bel-er,n. [Written also libeller.] One who libels. 

It is ignorance of ourselves which makes us the Jibelers of 
others. Buckminster. 

Hi-btU'la, n. ([(ULat., diminutive of libra, balance.] 

1. A small balance. 

2. An instrument for detecting variations from a 
level, or for finding the level; a level, or leveling 
instrument. . 

Li-bitulu-la,n. (Entom.) A 
genus of neuropterous insects, 
characterized by their beauty, 
strength, and rapid flight; 
dragon-fly. 

Li/bel-otis, a Defamatory; 
containing that which exposes 

a person e Fase ae : g 

tempt, and ridicule, Vrit- con- i \ 

ten also libellous. ] E oper ee 
Mi'ber, n. (Lat. See Lrpey.] (Bot.) The inner 

bark of plants, lying next to the wood. It usually 
contains a large proportion of woody, fibrous cells, 
and is, therefore, the part from which the fiber of 

the plant is obtained, as that of hemp, &c. 

Liber-cells, or fiber, the elongated woody cells found in 
the liver. 

Lib/er-al, a. [ee libéral, Pr., Sp., & Pg. liberal, It. 
liberale, Lat. liberalis, from liber, free.] 

1. Free by birth; gentle in manners; refined. 

2. Befitting a freeman or gentleman; as, liberal 
arts or studies; liberal education, that is, such as is 
extended beyond the practical necessities of life. 

To this privileged body has been committed the supreme 
direction of liberal education. Macaulay. 

3. Bestowing with a free hand; generous; boun- 
teous; open-hearted ; — said of a giver. 

4. Not narrow or contracted in mind; enlarged 
in spirit; catholic. 

5. Bestowed with a free hand; bountiful; ample; 
—said of a gift; hence, also, profuse; as, a liberal 
discharge of matter or of water; not confined or re- 
stricted ; as, a liberal translation of a classic, or a 
liberal construction of law or of language. 


His wealth doth warrant a liberal dower. Shak. 
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LIBIDINOSITY 


6. Regardless of law or moral restraint; licen- | Li-bér/ti-cide, or Lib/er-ti-cide, x. [Fr. liberti- 


tious. Shak. 
7. Not bound by orthodox or established tenets 

in political or religious philosophy; independent in 

' opinion; not conservative ; friendly to great freedom 
in the forms of administration of government; evin- 


cide, from Lat. libertas, liberty, and cedere, to kill.] 
1. The destruction of liberty, 
2. A destroyer of liberty. Wade. 


Lib/er-tin-age, n. [Fr. libertinage, Sp. libertinaje 


It. libertinaggio. See infra.) Libertinism. [ Rare. 


cing, or caused by, such a spirit; as, liberal think- | Lib/er-tine, n. [Lat. libertinus, from libertus, one 


ers; liberal Christians; the liberal party; liberal 
conduct, 

I confess I see nothing liberal in this “ order of thoughts,” 
as Hobbes elsewhere expresses it. Hazlitt. 

Qe Liberal arts, as distinguished from mechanical 
arts, are such as depend more on the exertion of the 
mind than on the labor of the hands, and regard amuse- 
ment, curiosity, or intellectual improvement, rather than 
the necessity of subsistence, or manual skill. Such are 
grammar, rhetoric, painting, sculpture, architecture, mu- 
sic, and the like.— Liberal has of before the thing be- 
stowed, and ¢o before the person or object on which any 
thing is bestowed; as, to be liberal of praise or censure; 
liberal to the poor. 

Syn.— Generous; bountiful; munificent; beneficent; 
ample; large; profuse ; free. — LIBERAL, GENEROUS. 
Liberalis free-born, and generous is high-born. The for- 
mer is opposed to the ordinary feelings of a servile state, 
and implies largeness of spirit in giving, judging, acting, 
&c. The latter expresses that nobleness of soul which is 
peculiarly appropriate to those of high rank —a spirit that 
goes out of self, and finds its enjoyment in consulting the 
feelings and happiness of others. Generosity is measured 
by the extent of the sacrifices it makes ; liberality, by the 
warmth of feeling which it manifests. 

The liberal are secure alone, 

For what we frankly give forever is ourown. Granville. 
A generous virtue, of a vigorous kind, 
Pure in the last recesses of the mind. Dryden. 

Lib/er-al, x. One who advocates greater freedom 
from restraint, especially in political or religious 
matters. 

Lib/er-al-heirt/ed, a. Having a generous heart. 

Lib/er-al-ism, 7. [Fr. libéralisme, Sp. & It. libe- 
ralismo.| Liberal principles or feelings; freedom 
from narrowness or bigotry, especially in matters 
of religion or politics. 

They show that our forefathers had not learned our mod- 
ern affectation of a liberalism so cosmopolitan as to shrink 
from celebrating, in the loftiest strains, the greatness, the glory, 
and the happiness of England, Sir J, Stephens. 

Lib/er-al-ist, n. A liberal. 

Lib/er-al-ist/ie, a. Pertaining to, or characterized 
by, liberalism ; acting or existing in accordance with 
liberal views. 

Lib/er-al/itty,n. [Fr. libcralité, Sp. liberalidad, 
It. liberalita, Lat. liberalitas.] 

1. Munificence; bounty. 

That liberality is but cast away 
Which makes us borrow what we can not pay. Denham. 

2. A particular act of generosity; a donation; a 
gratuity. 

(=~ In this sense, it is sometimes used in the plural; 
as, a prudent man is not impoverished by his /iberalities. 

3. Largeness of mind; catholicism; that compre- 
hensiveness of mind which ineludes other interests 
besides its own, and duly estimates in its decisions 
the value or importance of each; candor; impar- 
tiality; as, it is evidence of a noble mind to judge 
of men and things with liberality. 

Many treat the gospel with indifference, under the name of 
liberality. J. M. Mason. 

Lib/er-al-ize,v.é. [imp. & p. p. LIBERALIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. LIBERALIZING.] [Fr. libéraliser, Sp. 
liberalizar.] To render liberal or catholic; to en- 
large; to free from narrow views or prejudices; as, 
to liberalize the mind. 

Lib/er-al-ly, adv. 1. Ina liberal manner; freely; 


bountifully. 
If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth 
to all men Jiberally, and upbraideth not. James i. 5. 
I have spoken too liberally. Beau. &§ Fl. 


2. With generous and impartial regard to other 
interests than our own; with enlarged views; with- 
out selfishness or meanness; as, to think or judge 
liberally of men and their actions. 

3. Freely; not strictly ; not literally; as, to trans- 
late liberally. 

Lib/er-al-mind/ed, a. Having a liberal mind. 

Lib/er-al-stuled, a. Having a generous soul. 

Lib/’er-ate,v.t. [imp. & p. p. LIBERATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. LIBERATING.] [Lat. liberare, liberatwm, 
from liber, free; It. liberare, O. Sp. liberar, Fr. libé- 
rer.| To release from restraint or bondage; to 
set at liberty, to free; to manumit; as, to liberate a 
slave or prisoner; to liberate the mind from the 
shackles of prejudice. 

Syn.—To deliver; discharge; free; release. See Dr- 
LIVER. 

Lib/er-a/tion, . [Lat. liberatio, Fr. libération, 
Pr. liberacio, O. Sp. liberacion, It. liberazione.] 
The act of delivering, or the state of being deliy- 
ered, from restraint, confinement, or slavery. : 

Lib’er-a/tor, n. [Lat., It. liberatore, Fr. libéra- 
teur.] One who liberates or delivers, 

Lib/er-a-to-ry, @. Tending, or serving, to liberate 
or make free. [Rare.] ; 

Lib/er-ta/ri-an, a. [Lat. libertas. See LIBERTY.] 
Pertaining to liberty, or to the doctrine of free will, 
as opposed to the doctrine of necessity. 

Lib/er-ta/ri-an, n. One who holds to free will. 

Lib/er-ta/ri-an-ism, n. The principles or doc- 
trines of libertarians. 





Lib/er-ty 





made free, from liber, free; Fr. & Pr. libertin, Sp., 
Pg., & It. libertino.] ’ 

1. (Rom. Antiq.) A person manumitted or set free 
from legal servitude; a freedman. 

2. One unconfined; one free from restraint. 

3. A man who lives without restraint of the ani- 
mal passion; one who leads a dissolute, licentious 
life; arake; a debauchee, 

4. (Kecl. Hist.) One of a sect of Anabaptists, in 
the fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth century, 
who rejected all the customs and decencies of 
life, and advocated a community of goods and of 
women. Brande. 

5. One who professes lax or free opinions; a 
skeptic; a freethinker. 


Lib/er-tine,a. [Fr. libertin, Sp. & It. libertino, 


Lat. libertinus.] 
1. Free from restraint; uncontrolled. ‘‘ You are 
much too libertine.” Beau. § Fl. 
2. Hence, dissolute; licentious; as, libertine prin- 
ciples or manners, 


Lib/er-tin-ism, n. [It. libertinismo.] 


1. The state of a libertine, or freedman. [Rare.] 

2. The conduct of a libertine or lewd man; de- 
bauchery ; lewdness. 

3. Licentiousness of principle or opinion. 

The spirit of religion and seriousness vanished all at once, 
and a spirit of liberty and libertinism, of infidelity or profane- 
ness, started up in the room of it. Atterbury. 


n. (Fr. liberté, Pr. libertat, Sp. libertad, 
Pe. liberdade, It. liberta, Lat. libertas, trom liber} 
ree, 

1. The state of a freeman; ability to do as one 
pleases; freedom from restraint. 

For liberty of person and the right of self-preservation is 
much nearer, much more natural, and more worth to all men 
than the propriety of their goods and wealth. Milton. 

2. A privilege conferred by a superior power; 
permission granted; leave; as, liberty given to a 
child to play, or to a witness to leave a court, and 
the like. 

3. Privilege; exemption; franchise; immunity 
enjoyed by prescription or by grant; as, the liber- 
ties of the commercial cities of Europe. 

His majesty gave not an entire county to any; much less 
did he grant... any extraordinary liberties. Davies. 

4. The place within which certain privileges or 
immunities are enjoyed, or jurisdiction is exercised ; 
as, the liberties of acity. [Hng.] 


The said William . .. should be brought forth into some 
public or open place within the liberty of the city, and there 
really to be burned. Fuller. 


5. A certain amount of freedom; permission to 
go about freely within certain limits, as in a place of 
confinement; also, the place or limits within which 
such freedom or privilege is exercised; as, the lib- 
erties of a prison. 

6. Freedom from, or neglect of observance of, the 
laws of etiquette, propriety, or courtesy; as, to take 
a liberty. 

He was repeatedly provoked into striking those who had 
taken liberties with him. Macaulay. 

7. The power of choice; freedom from physical 
or fatal necessity ; freedom from compulsion or con- 
straint in willing. 

8. (Man.) A curve or arch in that part of the bit 
placed in the mouth of a horse, in order to afford 
room for the tongue of the animal. 

At liberty, free; unrestrained; unconfined. — Civil or 
political liberty, freedom of a state from external control, 
or the freedom of the inhabitants of a state from an inter- 
ference with their natural rights. — Liberty of the press, 
freedom to print or publish without legal supervision. — 
Liberty party, the party, in the American Revolution, 
which favored independence from England; in more recent 
usage, a party favoring the emancipation of the slaves. — 
Liberty-pole, a flag-staff surmounted with the symbols of 
liberty. [U. S.J— Moral liberty, that liberty of choice 
which is essential to moral responsibility. — Religious lib- 
erty, freedom of religious opinion or worship. 

Syn.—Leave; permission; license. See Leave.— 
LIBERTY, FREEDOM. These words, though often inter- 
changed, are distinct in some of their applications. Lib- 
erty has reference to previous restraint, freedom to the 
simple, unrepressed exercise of our powers. A slave is 
set at liberty; his master had always been in a state of 
Freedom. A prisoner under trial may ask liberty (exemp- 
tion from restraint) to speak his sentiments with freedom 
(the spontaneous and bold utterance of his feelings). 
The liberty of the press is our great security for freedom 
of thought. 

Yet know, withal, 
Since thy original lapse, true liberty , 
Is lost, which always with right reason dwells. Jilton. 
O freedom, first delight of human kind! 
Slaves are made citizens by turning round. Dryden. 


Li-béth/en-ite (49), n. [From Libethen, in Hungary, 


where it was first found.] (J/in.) A mineral of an 
olive-green color, consisting chiefly of phosphate of 
copper. 


Li-bid/i-nist, n. [Lat. libido. See infra.] One 


given to lewdness. 


Li-bid/i-nds/i-ty, . The state or quality of being 


libidinous; libidinousness. [Obs.] 
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LIBIDINOUS 


Li-bid/imowts, a. [Lat. libidinosus, from libido, 
libidinis, pleasure, desire, lust, from libet, it pleases ; 
Fr. libidineux, Sp. & It. libidinoso.] Eager for sex- 
ual indulgence ; fitted to excite lustful desire ; lewd; 
lustful. 

Syn.—Lew4; lustful; lascivious; unchaste; impure; 
sensual; licentious; lecherous; salacious. 

Li-bid/i-notis-ly, adv. With lewd desire; lustfully. 

Li-bid’/i-notis-mess, 7”. The state or quality of be- 
ing lustful. 

Lib/ken, } 7. 


[From live, A-8. libban, and dim. 
Lib/kin, 


termination kin.] A house or lodging. 
[Cant.] ‘To their libkins at the crackman’s.” 

B. Jonson. 

Li/brd, n. ([Lat.] (Astron.) The Balance; the 
seventh sign in the 
zodiac, which the 
sun enters at the 
autumnal equinox 
in September. 

Li/bral, a. [Lat. li- 
bralis, from libra, 
the Roman pound of #5 
twelve ounces.] Of § 
a pound weight. 
[ Obs.] Johnson. 

Li-bra/ri-an, Ne 
[ Lat. librarius, tran- 
scriber of books, bookseller, fr. librarius, of or be- 
longing to books, fr. liber, book; Pr. librari, a libra- 
rian, Fr. libraire, Sp. librero, It. librajo, bookseller. 
See LIBEL. ] 

1. The keeper of, or one who has the care of, a 
library or collection of books. 

2. One who transcribes or copies books. [Obs. 
and rare.) Broome. 

Li-bra/ri-an-ship, n. The office of a librarian. | 

Li/bra-ry, 7. [Lat. librarium, book-case, libraria, 
bookseller’s shop, Fr. libratrie, bookselling, book- 
store, Pr. libraria, libriari, Pg. livraria, Sp. & It. 
libreria. See supra.] 

1. A collection of books belonging to a private 
person, or to a public institution or a company. 

2. An edifice or an apartment for holding a collec- 
tion of books. 

Lifbrate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. LIBRATED; Pp. pr. & 
vb. 2. LIBRATING.| [Lat. librare, libratum, from 
libra, a balance; It. librare.] To poise; to balance ; 
to hold in equipoise. 

Li/brate,v.%. To move, as a balance; to be poised. 

Their parts all /ibrate on too nice a beam. Clifton. 

Li-bri/tion, n. (Lat. libratio, Fr. libration, Sp. 
libracion, It. librazione.] 

1. The act of librating or balancing, or state of 
being balanced. ‘The libration and frequent 
weighing of his wings.” ‘Bp. Taylor. 

2. (Astron.) A real or apparent libratory or bal- 
ancing motion, like that of a balance before coming 
to rest. 

Libration of the moon, any one of those small periodical 
changes in the position of the moon's surface relatively 
to the earth, in consequence of which narrow portions 
at opposite limbs become visible or invisible alternately. 
It receives different names according to the manner in 
which it takes place; as, (a.) Libration in longitude, 
that which, depending on the place of the moon in its el- 
liptic orbit, causes small portions near the eastern and 
western borders alternately to appear and disappear each 
month. (0.) Libration in latitude, that which depends on 
the varying position of the spectator in respect to the 
moon's axis, causing the alternate appearance and disap- 
pearance of either pole. (c.) Diurnal or parallactic libra- 
zion, that which brings into view on the upper limb, at 
rising and setting, or whenever the moon has apparent 
parallax, a little more than the average visible hemi- 
sphere. 

Li/bra-to-ry (50), a. Balancing; moving like a bal- 
ance, as it tends to an equipoise or level, 

Li-brét/to, n.; pl. LI-BRET/TOS. ([It., diminutive 
of libro. See Liseu.] (Mus.) (a.) A book con- 
taining the words of an opera or extended piece of 
music. (b.) The words themselves. 

Li¢e, n.; pl. of louse. 

Ei/gens-a-ble, a, Capable of being licensed, or per- 
mitted by legal grant. 

Li’gense, n. [Written also licence.] [Fr. licence, 
Pr. & Sp. licencia, It. licenzia, Lat. licentia, from 
licere, to be permitted.]} 

1. Authority or liberty given to do or forbear any 
act; especially, a formal permission from the proper 
authorities to perform certain acts; a grant of per- 
mission; as, a license to preach, to practice medi- 
cine, to sell gunpowder, and the like. 

2. The written document by which a permission 
is conferred. 

3. Excess of liberty ; exorbitant freedom; freedom 
abused, or used in contempt of law or decorum. 

License they mean when they cry liberty. Milton. 

4. (Fine Arts.) Voluntary and deliberate deviation 
from established rules; as, poetic license, 

Syn.— Leave; liberty; permission. See Lyavn. 

Li’gense, v. t. [imp. & p. p. LICENSED (li/senst); 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. LICENSING. | 

1. To permit by grant of authority; to remove 
from legal restraint by a grant of permission; to au- 
thorize to act in a particular character; as, to 










license a man to preach, to practice medicine, to sell | 


gunpowder, and the like. 
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2. Hence, to tolerate; to permit. 

He grumbles a little now and then, but his are licensed 
murmurings. W. Scott. 

3. To dismiss. [Obs.] Wotton. 

Li/¢en-see’, n. (Law.) The person to whom a li- 
cense is given. 

Li/gems-er, n. One who grants permission; as, a 
licenser of the press. 

Li’cens-tire, m. <A licensing. [are.] 

Li-cén/ti-ate (-stn/shi-, 95), m. [L. Lat. licentiatus, 
from licentiare, to allow to do any thing, from Lat. 
licentia ; It. licenziato, Sp. licenciado, Pr. licenciat, 
Fr. licencié. See WDA. 

1. One who behaves in a licentious manner, or 
with too great freedom; one who takes great liber- 
ties, and disregards rules and restraints. [Obs.] 

2. One who has a license to exercise a profession ; 
as, a licentiate in medicine or theology. 

(> The term is also applied to a degree intermediate 
between that of a bachelor and a doctor, given in some 
European universities, but not in England, except at 
Cambridge, and there only in medicine. In Spain, offi- 
cers of justice are distinguished by this title. Brande. 

Li-¢én/ti-ate,v.t. [L. Lat. licentiare, licentiatum, 
It. licenziare, Pr., Sp., & Pg. licenciar, Fr. licencier, 
from Lat. licentia. See supra.|] To give license or 
permission to; to license. [Obs.] PD Estrange. 

Li-cen-ti-a/tionm (-shi-a/shun), n. The act of per- 
mitting. [Rare.] 

Li-cén/tiots (l-stn/shus), a. 
licencieux, Sp. licencioso, It. licenzioso, 
CENSE. | 

1. Using license; indulging freedom; free; exces- 
sive ;— not always in a bad sense. 

Where shall we find a parallel in the whole compass of the 
Bible for such a licentious abuse of personification? 2. Hall. 

2. Unrestrained by law or morality ; loose; disso- 
lute ;— used in a bad sense; as, licentious desires; 
a licentious man. 

Syn.—Unrestrained; uncurbed; uncontrolled; unru- 
ly; riotous; ungovernable; wanton; profligate; disso- 
lute; lax; loose; sensual; impure; unchaste; lascivi- 
ous; immoral. 

Li-gén/tiotis-ly, adv. In a licentious manner; 
freely; loosely; dissolutely. 

| Li-cém/tiotis-mess, n. The state of being licen- 
tious; excess of liberty or freedom; contempt of 
law or decorum; dissoluteness. 

Lieh (lik), a. [A-8. lic. See Like.] Like; even; 
equal. [OQbs.] 

For both to be and seem to him was labor lich. Spenser. 

Lich (litch), n. [A-S. lic, corpse, O. Sax. lic, lik, 
Icel. lik, Goth. leik, D. lijk, O. H. Ger. lich, lih, 
M. H. Ger. lich, N. H. Ger. leich, leiche; hence Scot. 
lichwake, the time or act of watching with the dead; 
Lichfield, the field of dead bodies, a city in Stafford- 
shire, 80 named from martyred Christians.] A dead 
body; acorpse. [Obs.] 

Li’chen (li/ken, or lich/en), n. [Lat. & Fr., Gr. 
Aetxiv, Sp. liquen, It. lichene.] 

1. (Bot.) One of an order of cellular, flower- 
less plants, having no dis- 
tinction of leaf and stem, 
usually of scaly, expanded, 
frond-like forms, but some- 
times imitating the forms of 
branches of trees. They de- 
rive their nourishment from 
the air, and generate by means 
of spores. The species are 
very widely distributed, and 
form irregular spots or 
patches, usually of a greenish 
or yellowish color, upon rocks, 
trees, and yarious bodies, to 
which they adhere with great 
tenacity. They are often im- 
properly called rock-moss, or 
tree-moss. 

2. ( Med.) A cutaneous erup- 
tion, attended with tingling 
and pricking. It usually ter- 
minates with resolution or 
desquamation, but sometimes — 
by superficial wiceration, and , 
is not contagious. 

Lichen acid, or lichenie acid ¢ NG o!'o <Eé 
(Chem.), an acid obtained from £° (@)q O/— = 
lichens, by the decomposition of , M©7% <i) Pas 
which a substance is produced : 
which absorbs oxygen and be- Lichens. 
comes a dye. Mitier. 1, ire oy 

pay- As a medical word, Smart 7200"! a 
pronounces it li/ken, but as a bo- Parmelia pallescens. 
tanical term, Jich/en. 

Li/chened (li/kend, ov lich/end), a. 
or covered with, lichens. 

Li-ehén/ie, a. (Chem.) Of, or pertaining to, lichens. 

Lichenic acid. Sec LICHEN. 

Li-ehén/ine, or Lich’en-ine, n. (Chem.)-A sub- 
stance closely allied to starch, extracted from Ice- 
land moss. : Brande. 

| Li/ehen-o-griph/ie, or Lich’/en-o-graph/ie, a. 

o lichénographique.] Pertaining to lichenog- 

raphy. : 

| Li/echen-o-griph/ie-al, or Lich/en-o-griph/- 
ie-al, a. fae lichénographique.] Belonging to 
lichenography. 





[Lat. licentiosus, Fr. 
See Lri- 





Belonging to, 















LICORICE 


Li/ehen-69/ra-phist, or Lich/en-6g/ra-phist, 
n. (Fr. lichénographe. | One who describes lichens ; 


one versed in lichenography. : 
Li/‘ehen-bg/ra-phy, or Lich/en-dg/ra-phy, n. 
[Fr. lichénographie, from Lat. lichen, Gr. Neuf 
and ypapey, to write.] A description of lichens; 
the science which illustrates the natural history of 
the lichens. - : 
Li/ehen-6Vo-gy, or Lich/en-6Vo-Sy, n. [Gr. 
Aetxiv, lichen, and ddyos, discourse.] ‘The science 
which treats of lichens, 
Li/ehen-otis, or Lich’en-otts, a. Of, pertaining 
to, or resembling lichens; abounding in lichens. 
Lich’/-gate, n. [See Licu.] A church-yard gate, 
with a porch under which a bier might stand while 
the introductory part of the service was read before 
proceeding to the church, _ Halliwell. 
Li/chi,n. (Bot.) The fruit of a plant native to China 
(Nephelium litchi). It resembles a large strawberry 
in color and form, The dried fruit is exported, 
Written also ltchi.] 
Lich/-owl (litch/-),n. [Eng. lich, a dead body, and 
owl, q. vd An owl s0 called as being vulgarly sup- 
osed to foretell death. Drayton. 
Lich/-wiake (litch/-),n. [See Licu.] The watching 
with a corpse before its burial. ritten also late- 
wake, lyk-waik, and otherwise.] aucer. Jamieson. 
Lich/-way,n. The path by which the dead are 
carried to the grave. 
Lig/it (lis/it), a [Lat. licitus, permitted, lawful, 
from licere, to be permitted; Fr. licite, Sp. & It. 
Lat. licitatio, licitor, liceor, to 


licito.} Lawful. [Rare. 
Li¢/i-ta/tion, n. 
bid, offer a price.] The act of offering for sale to 


the highest bidder. [ Rare. 
Li¢/it-ly, adv. Lawfully. [Rare.] 
Li¢/it-mess, n. Lawfulness. [Rare.] 


Lick, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LICKED (likt); p. pr. & vb. N. 
LICKING.] [A-S. liccian, O. Sax. liccon, leccdn, D. 
likken, Dan. likke, O. H. Ger. leccdn, N. H. Ger. 
lecken, Goth. laigon, allied to Gr. Aeixewv, Lat. lin- 
gere, Slav. lizati, Lith. laizyti, leszti, Skr. lin; 
hence, It. leccare, Pr. liquar, lichar, lechar, Fr. 
lécher. Cf, LECHER.] 

1. To pass or draw the tongue over; as, a dog 
licks a wound. 

2. To lap; to take in by the tongue; as, a dog or 
cat licks milk, 

3. [See infra.] To strike with repeated blows for 
punishment; to flog; to chastise with blows; to 
beat; to whip; to castigate. [Colloq.] 

To lick the dust, to be slain; to perish in battle. ‘* His 
enemies shall lick the dust.” Ps. Ixxii. 9.— To lick the 
spittle of, to fawn upon; to court with servile flattery or 
attentions. ‘* Need not herd themselves with the rabble, 
nor lick the spittle of great ones. Sowth.— To lick up, to 
devour; to consume entirely. ‘‘ Now shall this company 
lick up all that are round about us, as the ox licketh up 
the grass of the field... Num. xxii. 4. 

Lick, n. [Properly a stroke with the tongue; hence, 
a stroke, as with the hand or awhip. Cf, 0. Sw. 
liigga, to place, strike, prick. ’ 

1. Ablow; astroke. [Colloq.] 

2. A wash; something rubbed on. [0bs.] 

3. A place where salt is deposited from springs 
in the form of an efflorescence upon the surface, an 
is resorted to by animals, which lick the surface te 
obtain the salt, [Western U. S.] 

Lick/’er, n. One who, or that which, licks. 


Lick’er-ish, a. [Eng. licker,n. Cf. Eee 
1. Nice in the choice of food; dainty. ‘ A lick- 
erish palate.” LD) Estrange. 


2. Eager or greedy to swallow; eager to taste or 
enjoy; having a keen relish. 
3. Tempting the appetite; dainty, ‘‘ With lick- 
erish baits fit to insnare a brute.” Milton. 
{Formerly written lickerous, licorous, likerous 
liquorish, liquorous; sometimes meaning lecherous.} 
Lick/er-ish-ly, adv. Ina lickerish manner; dain- 


tily. 
Lick’er-ish-mess, n. Niceness of palate; dainti- 
ness. 
Lick/’er-otis, a. See LicKERIsH. [Obs.] 
Lick/’er-otis-mess,. Lickerishness. [Obs.] 
NS Oa n. 1. A lapping with the tongue. < 
2. A flogging or castigation. [Collog. and low.] 


Lick/-pén/ny, 7. 
{ Scot. ] 

Lick’-spig/ot, n. 
lich-spigot.” 

HLick/’-spit/tle, n. <A flatterer or parasite of the 
most abject character. [Collog. and low.] 

(=- This coarse but expressive term is derived from 
the practice of certain ancient parasites, who are said to 
have licked up the spittle of their master, as if delicious 
to the taste. Holloway. 


Lie’o-rige (lik/o-ris),n. [Lat. liguiritia, corrupted 
from glycyrrhiza, Gr. yAuxbppia, fr. yvKds, Sweet, 
and pifa, root; It. liquirizia, legorizia, regolizia, 
Pr. regalicia, regulecia, Sp. regalicia, regaliza, re- 
galiz, Fr. réglisse.] [Written also liquorice.] 

1. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Glycyrrhiza (G. 
glabra), the root of which abounds with a sweet 
juice, and is much used in demulcent compositions, 

2. The root of Glycyrrhiza glabra, or a dark- 
colored, sweet substance, consisting of the inspis- 
sated juice obtained from it, and much used as a 
remedy for coughs or colds. 


A miserly, greedy person, 


A tapster or drawer. ‘ Fill, 
Massinger. 
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Lie/o-rotis-ness, 7. 
Lie/tor, n. [Lat., from ligare, to bind.] (Rom. An- 


Lid, n. 


Lidge, . The same as LEDGE. ) 
Lid‘less, @ Having no lid, or not covered with the 


Lie, v. i. 


LICOROUS 


Lie’o-roiis, a. The same as LICKERISH. [ODs.] 
Sce LICKERISH. 
And turn, and leer, and with a licorous eye 
Look high and low. Herbert. 


The same as LICKERISHNESS. 


tiq.) An officer who bore an ax and fasces or rods, 
as ensigns of his office, His duty was to attend the 
chief magistrates when they appeared in public, to 
clear the way, and cause due respect to be paid tg 
them, also to apprehend and punish criminals. 
= Lictors and rods, the ensigns of their power. Shak. 
A-S. hlid, from hlidan, to cover; D. lid, O. 
Hi. Ger. hlit, M. H. Ger, lit, N. H. Ger. lied.] 

1, A cover; that which shuts the opening of a 
vessel or box; as, the did of a chest or trunk. 

2. The cover of the eye, the membrane which is 
‘drawn over the eyeball of an animal at pleasure, and 
which is intended for its protection; the eyelid. 

Tears, big tears, gushed from the rough soldier’s lid. Byron. 

3. (Bot.) (a.) The cover of the spore-cases of 
mosses. (b.) A calyx which separates from the 
flower, and falls off in a single piece. 
[Obs.] _ Spenser. 
lids, as the eyes; hence, sleepless; watchful. ‘A 
lidless watcher of the public weal.” Tennyson. 


Lie, n. Water impregnated with alkaline salt. See 


~ LYE. 
‘Lie (11), . [A-S. lyge, tygen, Icel. lygi, Dan. & Sw. 


légn, D. leugen, O. H. Ger. lugi, lugina, lug, luc, 
M. H. Ger. liige, liigene, luc, N. H. Ger, liige, lug. 
See infra.] 

1. A criminal falsehood; a falsehood uttered for 
the purpose of deception; an intentional violation 
of truth. 

It is willful deceit that makes a lie. A man may act a lie, as 
by pointing his finger in a wrong direction when a traveler 
inquires of him his road, Paley. 

2. A fiction ; —in a ludicrous sense. Dryden. 

3. Any thing which misleads or disappoints, as 
false doctrine and the like, ‘‘ Wishing this lie of 
life was o’er.” Trench. 


To give the lie to, to charge with falsehood; as, a man’s 
actions may give the lie to his words. 


Syn.—Untruth; falsehood; fiction; deception. — Lin, 
UntrurH. A man may state what is wntrue from igno- 
rance or misconception ; but to say he /es, is to charge him 
with the highest dishonor. Hence the word wnrtruth is 
sometimes used as a softened expression when we do not 
wish to make the charge of lying in the grossest form. 
“When I hear my neighbor speak that which is not true, 
and Tsay to him, This is not true, or This is false, I only 
convey to him the naked idea of his error: this is the pri- 
mary idea; but if I say it is a 7ie, the word /ie carries also 
a secondary idea; for it implies both the falsehood of the 
speech, and my reproach and censure of the ey 

atts. 


Lie, v.i. [imp.& p.p. LIED; p. pr. & vb. n. LYING. | 


O. Eng. lee, A-8. ledgan, O. Sax. liogan, liagan, 
‘Goth. liugan, O. H. Ger. liogan, M. H. Ger. & D. 
liegen, N. H. Ger. liigen, Icel. linga, Sw. ljuga, Dan. 
lyve.| To utter falsehood with an intention to de- 
ceive; to exhibit a false representation; to say or 
do that which deceives another, when he has aright 
to know the truth, or when niorality requires a just 
representation. 

[imp. LAY; p. Pp. LAIN (LIEN, obs.); p. pr. 
& vb. n. LYING.] [A-S. licgan, ligean, liggan, O. 
Sax. & Goth. ligan, O. H. Ger. liggan, ligen, N. U1. 
Ger. liegen, D. liggen, O. Fries. liga, Icel. liggia, 
Sw. ligga, Dan. ligge.] 

1. To be low; to rest extended on the ground; to 
rest on a bed or couch; to be in an horizontal posi- 
tion, or nearly so; to be prostrate; to be stretched 
out;—often with down, when predicated of living 
creatures, 

The watchful traveler... 
Lay down again, and closed his weary eyes. Dryden. 

2. To be situated; to occupy a fixed place; as, 
¥reland lies west of England. 

_ Envy lies between beings equal in nature, though unequal 

in circumstances. Collier. 

3. To abide; to remain ; — often followed by some 
word or phrase denoting a state or condition; as, to 

' lie waste; to lie fallow; to lie open; to lie hid; to 
lie pining or grieving; to lie under one’s displeas- 
ure; to lie at the mercy of a creditor, or at the mercy 
of the waves. 

4. To belong, or pertain; to be dependent; to 
consist ; — with in. 

He that thinks that diversion may not lie in hard labor, for- 
gets the early rising of the huntsman. Locke. 

5. To lodge; to sleep. 

Whiles I was now trifling at home, I saw London, ... where 
I lay one night only. Bvelyn. 

Mr. Quinion /ay at our house that night. Dickens. 

6. (Law.) To be sustainable ; to be capable of 
being maintained. 

An appeal lies in this case. Parsons, 

To lie at, to tease or importune. [0bs.] — To lie at the 
heart, to be fixed, as an object of affection or anxious de- 
sire. ‘The Spaniards have but one temptation to quar- 
rel with us,—the reeovering of Jamaica; for that has 
ever lain at their hearts.” Temple.— To lie by. (a.) To 
be reposited, or remaining with; as, he has the manu- 
seript aoe by him. (b.) To rest; to intermit labor; as, 
we lay by during the heat of the day.— Yo lie down, to 
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LIFE-BLOOD 


lay the body on the ground, or other level place; also, to | Liewi-tén/an-cy (li-ttn/an-s¥, or lef-tén/an-s}), 2 


go torest.— Z'o lie hard or td to press; to oppress; 
to burden. — To lie in, to be in child-bed; to bring forth 
young. — Zo lie in one, to be in the power of; to belong 
to. “As much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men.” Rom. xii. 18.— To lie in the way, to be an obsta- 
cle or impediment. — Zo lie in wait, to wait in conceal- 
ment; to lie in ambush; to watch for an opportunity to 
make an attack or seizure.— Zo lie on or upon, to be a 
matter of obligation or duty.— Zo Me on hand, to be or 
remain in possession; to remain unsold or undisposed of. 
— To lie on the hands, to remain unoccupied or unem- 
ployed; to be tedious; as,men are sometimes at a loss to 
know how to employ the time that lies on their hands. — 
To lie on the head of, to be imputed to. ‘ What he gets 
more of her than sharp words, let it lie on my head.” 
Shak.— To lie over. (a.) To remain unpaid after the 
time when payment is due, as a note in bank. (6.) To 
be deferred to some future occasion, as a resolution ina 
public deliberative body. — Zo lie to (Naut.), to be checked 
or stopped, either by counterbracing the yards or taking 
in sail; —said of a vessel.— To lie under, to be subject 
to; to suffer; to be oppressed by. — Zo lie with. (a.) To 
lodge or sleep with. (0.) To have carnal knowledge of. 
(c.) To belong to; as, it lies with you to make amends. 
yn.—To Liz, Lay. Lay is a transitive verb, and 
has for its preterit /aid; as, he told me to day it down, 
and I laid it down. Lie is intransitive, and has for its 
preterit Jay; as, he told me to Hie down, and I lay down. 
Some persons blunder by using /aid for the preterit of 
lie; as, he told me to lie down, and I laid down. So 
persons often say, the ship /aid at anchor; they laid 
by during the storm; the book /aid on the shelf, &e. It 


is only necessary to remember, in all such cases, that. 


laid is the preterit of Jay, and not of ve. This would save 
many respectable writers from a gross error, which seems 
to be increasing among us. 

Liéf (leef), a. [Written also leef.] [O. Eng. lefe, leve, 
A-S. ledf, lidf, O. Sax. liof’, lief, O. Fries. liaf, lief, 
D. lief, Icel. lhifr, Sw. us, Goth. liubs, O. H. Ger. 
liup, liub, liob, M. H. Ger. liep, N. H. Ger. lieb. 
See Lovn.] Dear; beloved. [Obs., except in poe- 
try.| [Written also leef, leve, and lieve.] ‘ As thou 
art lief and dear to me.” Tennyson. 

Liéf (leef), n. [See supra.] One who is dear or be- 
loved. poe 

Lief (leef), adv. [See supra.] Gladly; willingly; 
freely ;—used in familiar speech in the phrase, I 
had as lief go as not. 

(t= Had, in this phrase, is probably a corruption of 
would. 

He up arose, however Jef or loth. Spenser. 
Lie’/-fraught (frawt), a. Fraught with lies, Lamb. 
Lié/Zan¢e, rn. The same as LIGEANCE. 

Liége (leej), a. [O. Fr. lige, Pr. litge, It. ligio, L. 
Lat. ligius, legius, perhaps from Lat. ligare, to bind; 
but more probably from N. H. Ger. ledig, free from 
bonds and obstacles, M. H. Ger. ledec, ledic, lidig, 
freed, loosed. Charta Ottonis de Benthem, ann. 
1253, “‘ligiws homo quod Teutonic dicitur ledig- 
man,” i, @., uni soli homagio obligatus, free from 
all obligations to others. ] 

1. Bound by a feudal tenure; obliged to be faith- 
ful and loyal to a superior, as a vassal to his lord; 
subject; faithful; as, a liege man. 

(=> By liege homage, a vassal was bound to serve his 
lord against all, without excepting his sovereign ; or 
against all excepting a former lord, to whom he owed like 
service. 

: x Enforcing allegiance; sovereign; as, a liege 
ord, 

The anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, 

Liege of all loiterers and malcontents. Shak. 

Liése (leej), nm. [See supra.] 1. One who owes al- 
legiance; a vassal; a liegeman. 

2. A lord or superior; a sovereign. 

This is a false application of the word, arising 
probably from transferring the word from the vassal to 
the lord, the lord of liege men being called lege lord. 

LiéZse’man, n.; pl. LIEGE/MEN. A vassal; a sub- 
ject. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Lié/Ser,n. [See LEGER and LEDGER.] <A resident 
embassador, [Obs.] See LEGER. 

Lie/-ley, v. i. [lie, and ley, a pasture.] To lie 
fallow, or in grass. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

Let wife and land 
Lie-ley till Ireturn. Beau. & 11. 

Liven, p. p. of lie. [Obs.] See LAIN. 

Li/em (lé/en, or li/en) (Synop., § 130), ». [Fr. lien, 
band, bond, tie, from Lat. ligamen, from ligare, Fr. 
lier, to bind.] (Zaw.) A legal claim; a charge upon 
real or personal property for the satisfaction of 
some debt or duty; aright in one to hold and retain 
the property of another until some claim of the for- 
mer is paid or satisfied. 

Li/en-tér/ie, a, [Lat. lientericus, Gr. devevreptkés, 
Fr. lientérique. See infra.| (Med.) Pertaining to 
a lientery. Grew, 

Li’en-ter-y, n. [Gr. Acteytepia, from Astos, smooth, 
soft, and évrepov, an intestine; Fr. lientérie, It. & Sp. 
lienteria.] _(Med.) A lax or diarrhea, in which the 
food is discharged only half digested. Dunglison. 

Liver, n. [From liec.] One who lies down; one who 
rests or remains, 

He wist not that there were Jiers in ambush against him. 

Josh. viii. 14. 

Lieti (lt), n. Lee & O. Fr. liu, lou, Pr. loc, luoc, 
luec, It. loco, luogo, from Lat. locus, place.] Place; 
room; stead; — preceded by in. 

The plan of extortion had been adopted in Ueu of the scheme 
of confiscation. Burke. 





Life’-an-nii/i-ty, n. 
~ during a person’s life. 
Life’-as-sur/anm¢e (-shyr/ans), 2. 


Life’-bldod (-bltid), n. 


1. The office or commission of a lieutenant. 
If such tricks as these strip you out of your lieutenancy. Shak. 
2. The body of lieutenants. 


Lieti-tén/ant (lu-tén/ant, or lef-tén/ant) (Synop., 


§ 130), n. [Fr., from liew, place, and tenant, holding, 
p. pr. of tenir, Lat. tenere, to hold.] ; 

1. An officer, either civil or military, who sup- 
plies the place of a superior in his absence. 


02 In this sense the word is usually either appended 
or prefixed to that designating the ofticer whose place is 
supplied by the lieutenant; as, the lord-lieutenant of a 
oa or county ; the Mewlenant-general; a liewlenant- 
colonel. 


2. (a.) A commissioned officer in the army, next 
below a captain. (b.) A commissioned oflicer in 
the navy, next in rank below commander, 


Lieutenant-colonel, an officer next in rank above ma- 
jor, and below colonel. — Lieuwtenant-general, an ofticer 
next in rank above major-general; in the United States, 
also, the next in military rank below the president, who 
is commander-in-chief. — Liewtenant-governor. (a.) An 
officer of a State, being next in rank to the governor, and, 
in case of the death or resignation of the latter, himself 
acting as governor. [U.S.]  (0.) A deputy-governor. 


[Eng] ' 
Lieii-tén/ant-ry, nm. The same as LIEUTEN- 
Lieti-tén/ant-ship, ANCY. 

Liéve,a. The same as Lier, See LIF. 
Life, n.; pl. LIVES. [A-S. lif, Icel. & Sw. lif, 


Dan. liv, Ger. leben, D. leven, Goth. libdins. See 
LIVE. ] 

1, That state of an animal or plant in which its 
organs are capable of performing their functions; 
animate existence ; vitality ; also, the time dur- 
ing which this state continues, either in general, or 
in an individual instance; as, the life of a tree, or 
a horse. 

2. The time during which the human soul and 
body are united; the period between birth and 
death; the present state of existence; sometimes, 
the perpetual existence of the soul in the present 
and future state. 

She shows a body rather than a life. Shak. 

3. External manifestation of life ; condition or 
circumstances, as pleasant or painful; manner of 
living, as morally good or bad; conduct ; deport- 
ment; as, to teach children to lead good lives. 

4. A person or thing which imparts or excites 
spirit, vigor, or enjoyment; that upon which suc- 
cess or energetic prosecution depends; as, he was 
the life of the company, or of the enterprise. 

5. Animation; spirit; vivacity ; briskness; vigor; 
energy. 

They have no notion of /ife and fire in fancy and words. Felton. 

6. The living form; real person or state ; —in op- 
position to a copy; as, a picture is taken from the 
life; a description from the life. 

7. A person; a living being, usually or always a 
human being; as, how many dives were sacrificed 
during the revolution! 

8. The system of animal nature; animals in gen- 
eral, or considered collectively. 

Full nature swarms with /ife, Thomson. 

9. Blood, as the supposed vehicle of animation, 
[ Poet.] 

The warm life came issuing through the wound. JDope. 

10. Narrative of a past life; history of the events 
of life; biographical narration; as, Johnson wrote 
the life of Milton, and the lives of other pocts. 

11. The attainment or experience of enjoyment 
in the right use of the powers; especially, happi- 
ness in the favor of God; eternal life; heavenly 
felicity, in distinction from eternal death. 

12. Position in society; rank, as determined by 
manner of living; social state; as, high life; low 
life. 

3. Common occurrences, as related to the exist- 
ence of human beings ; course of things ; human 
affairs. 

But to know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom. Milton. 

14, That which is dear as one’s existence; a dar- 
ling ; — often used as a term of endearment. 

tes Life is used in the formation of many compounds 
of very obvious signification; as, life-consuming, life-de- 
votedness, life-ending, life-harming, life-leaving, life- 
maintaining, life-preserving, life-renewing, life-restor- 
ing, life-sustaining, and the like. 

Life of an execution (Law), the period when an execu- 
tion is in force, or before it expires. — Zo the life, so as 
closely to resemble the living person or original, as a pic- 
ture ; hence, exactly ; ‘perfectly ; as, the portrait was 
drawn to the life. 

A sum of money paid yearly 


See Lire-In- 
SURANCE. 


Life/’=bélt, n. A strap or belt, either inflated with 


air or furnished with cork, to sustain a person in the 
water. 
1. The blood necessary to 
life; vital blood. Dryden, 
2. That which constitutes or gives strength and 
energy. ( 
Money [is] the life-blood of the nation. Swift. 
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LIFE-BOAT 


Life’-bdat, n. A boat so constructed as to have 
great strength and 
buoyancy, for pre- 
serving lives in 
cases of ship- 
wreck or other 
destruction of a 
vessel at sea. 

Life/-buoy 
(-bwo¥, or -bw6¥), 
nm. See Buoy. 

Life’-drép,n. A = 
vital particle. La 

Life’-es-tate’, n. Life-b <0 = 
An estate that sea ae 
continues during the life of the possessor. 

Life/-tv-er-last/ing, n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Gnaphalium; cudweed. 

Life/ful (109), a. Full of vital energy; lively. 

Life’-giv/ing, a. Giving life or spirit; having 
power to give life; inspiriting; invigorating. 

Life’-guiird,n. A guard of the life or person; a 
guard that attends the person of a prince or other 
high officer or dignitary ; a body-guard. 

Life’-hold, . See LIFE-LAND. 

Life/-in-sur/ang¢e (-in-shur/ans), n. A contract 
for the payment of a certain sum of money on a 
person’s death. 

Life’-in/ter-est, n. An estate or interest which 
lasts during one’s life. 

Life/-land, ». (Zaw.) Land held by lease for life 
or lives ;—called also life-hold. 

Life/less, a. 1. Dead; deprived of life; as, a life- 

less body. 

2. Destitute of life; unanimated; as, lifeless mat- 
ter. 

3. Destitute of power, force, vigor, or spirit ; 
dull; heavy; inactive. 

4. Void of spirit; vapid; insipid; tasteless, as 
liquor. 

; 6. Wanting physical energy; torpid; sluggish. 

Syn.—Dead; soulless; inanimate ; torpid; inert; 
inactive; dull; heavy; unanimated; spiritless; frigid; 
pointless; vapid; flat; tasteless. — LIFELESS, DULL, IN- 
ANIMATE, DEAD. In amoral sense, /ifeless denotes a want 
of vital energy; inanimate, a want of expression as to 
any feeling that may be possessed; du/7 implies a torpor 
of soul which checks all mental activity; dead supposes 
a destitution of feeling. A person is said to be /ifeless 
who has lost the spirits which he once had; he is said to 
be inanimate when he is naturally wanting in spirits; 
one is duli from an original deficiency of mental power; 
he who is dead to moral sentiment is wholly bereft of the 
highest attribute of his nature. 

Wife/less-ly, adv. Ina lifeless manner. 

Life/less-mess, n. Destitution of life, vigor, and 
spirit; inactivity. 

Life’-like,a. Like a living person; resembling 
life; as, a life-like portrait. 

Life’-line, n. (Naut.) A line along any part of a 
vessel for the security of sailors. 

Life’-ling, a. Lasting or continuing through life. 

Life/ly, adv. Ina life-like manner; to the life. [ Obs.] 

Liff/en, v.t. To give an appearance of life or re- 
ality to. [Obs.] 

And with such sighs, 
Laments, and applications Jifen it, 
As if impulsive power of remorse. Marston. 

Life’-pre-sérv’er, n. An apparatus, made in 
very various forms, and of various materials, for 
preserving lives of persons in cases of exposure on 
the water. 

Life’-rént, n. The rent of an estate that con- 
tinues for life. 

Life’-spring,n. The spring or source of life. 

Life’-string, n. <A nerve, or string, that is ima- 
gined to be essential to life. 

Life’-ta/ble, n. A table exhibiting statistics as to 
the probability of life at different ages. 

Life’-time,n. The time that life continues; dura- 
tion of life. 

Life/-wéa/ry, a. Tired of life; weary of living. 

Lift,v.t. [imp.& p. p. LIFTED; p. pr. & vb. n. LIFT- 
ING.] [Sw. lyfta, Dan. ldfte, Icel. lypta, O. H. Ger. 
luftan, M. & N.H. Ger. liiften, to lift up, properly 
to raise into the air, from A-S. lyft, Sw., Dan., & 
Ger. luft, Icel. lopt, Goth. luftus, air. Of. LIrt, n.] 

1. To raise; to elevate; to bring up from a lower 
place to a higher; to upheave;—said of material 
putes, as, to lift the foot or the hand; to Jifé the 

read. 

2. To elevate; to exalt; to improve in estimation 
or rank ; — said of the soul, or the mental character ; 
usually with up. 

The Roman virtues lift up mortal man. Addison. 

3. To cause to swell, as with pride; to clate;— 
often with wp. 


Lest, being lifted up with pride, he fall into the condemna- 





tion of the devil. 1 Zim. iii. 6, 
4. To bear; to support. LObe) Spenser. 
5. To remove from its place; hence, to take and 


carry away; to remove by stealing; as, to lift a 
drove of cattle. W. Scott. 
_ 6. (Script.) To elevate for the purpose of erucify- 
ing. 

When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye know 
that I am he. John viii. 28. 

To lift up the eyes. (a.) To look; to raise the eyes. 
“Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of Jor- 
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dan.” Gen. xiii. 10. (b.) To direct the desires to God in 
prayer. Ps. exxi.1.— Jo lift up the face, to look with 
confidence, cheerfulness, and comfort. Job xxii. 26.— To 
lift up the feet, to come speedily to one’s relief. Ps. lxxiv. 
3.— To lift up the hand. (a.) To swear, or to confirm by 
oath. Gen. xiv. 22. (b.) To raise the hands in prayer. 
Ps. xxviii. 2. (c.) To rise in opposition; to rebel; to as- 
sault. 2 Sam. xviii. 28. (d.) To shake off sloth and en- 
gage in duty. Heb. xii. 12.— To lift up the hand against, 
to injure; to oppress. ‘If I have lifted up my hand 
against the fatherless.” Job xxxi.2l.—To lift up _the 
head. (a.) To raise from a low condition; to exalt. Gen. 
xl. 13. (6.) To rejoice. Luke xxi. 28. — To lift up the heel 
against, to treat with insolence. John xiii. 18.— Zo lift 
up the horn, to behave arrogantly or scornfully. Ps. 
Ixxy. 4.— To lift up the voice, to cry aloud; to call out, 
either in grief or joy. ‘And she sat over against him, 
and lifted up her voice, and wept.” Gen. xxi. 16. 

Lift, v.i. 1. To try to raise something heavy; to 
exert the strength for the purpose of raising or bear- 
ing. ‘* The body strained by lifting at a weight too 
heavy.” Locke. 

2. Torise; to be raised or elevated; as, the fog 
lifts ; to seem to rise; as, the land lifts to a ship ap- 
proaching it. Marryatt. 

3. To practice theft. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Lifting-bridge, a draw-bridge which rises to give pas- 
sage to vessels, as at a dock entrance, canal, &e. 

Lift, n. 1. The act of raising or lifting; as, the lift 
of the feet in walking or running. 

2. That which is to be raised. 

3. Assistance in lifting, and hence assistance in 
general; as, to give onea lift. [Collog.] 

The goat gives the fox a lift. LD’ Estrange. 

4. That which assists to lift, as a machine to carry 
articles up or down; an elevator; a lifter. 

5. Arise; a degree of elevation; as, the lift of a 
lock in canals. 

6. A movable gate which is removed from the 
entrance closed by it by being lifted away, instead 
of being turned upon hinges ; —called also lift-gate. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

7. (Naut.) A rope leading from the mast-head to 
the extremity of a yard. Its use is to support the 
yard or raise the end, when occasion requires. 

8. [A-S. lyft. See Lirr, v.¢.] The sky; the at- 
mosphere; the firmament. [Scot.] 

Still the 7i/t gloamed, and the wind roared. Jeffrey. 

Dead lift, a lift at the utmost disadvantage, as of a dead 
body; hence, an extreme emergency; something to be 
done which tasks all one’s powers, or which exceeds the 
strength; as, to help one at a dead Jift. Swift. 

Lift/a-ble, a. Capable of being lifted. 

Lift/er, n. One who, or that which, lifts or raises; 
as, (a.) A thief. ‘‘So young a man, and so old a 
lifter.” Shak. (6.) An apparatus for raising goods, 
&e.; as,a grain-lifter. (c.) (founding.) A tool for 
dressing the mold; also, a contrivance attached to 
a cope, to hold the sand together when the cope is 
lifted. (d.) (Steam-eng.) The arm on a lifting-rod 
that raises the puppet-valve. See VALVE-GEAR. 

Lift/<gate, n. See Lirt, No. 6. 

Lift/ing-r6d,n. (Steam-eng.) A rod receiving mo- 
tion from the rock-shaft, and imparting motion to 
the lifter of a puppet-valve. See VALVE-GEAR. 

Lift/-léck, ». <A canal lock ;— sometimes so called 
because it lifts or raises a boat from one leyel to 
another. 

Lift/-wall, n. The cross wall in a lock-chamber of 
a canal, : 

Lig, v.i. To lie. popes See Liz. Chaucer. 

Lig’/a-ment, 7. I at. ligamentum, from ligare, to 
bind; Fr. & Pr. ligament, Pg. ligamento, Sp. liga- 
mento, ligamiento, It. ligamento, legamento. | 

1. Any thing that ties or unites one thing or part 
to another; a bandage; a bond. 

Interwoven is the love of liberty with every ligament of your 
hearts. Washington. 

2. (Anat.) A strong, compact substance, serving 
to bind one bone to another. It is a white, solid, 
inelastic, tendinous substance, softer than cartilage, 
but harder than membrane. 

Lig/a-mént/al, a. (Fr. ligamenteux, Sp. & It. 

Lig/a-mént/ots, ligamentoso.] Composing a 
ligament; of the nature of a ligament; binding; as, 
a strong, ligamentous membrane. 

Li/gan, n. [Lat. vig Ae, to bind, to tie, ligamen, 





band, bandage; Pr. liam, for ligam; Fr. lien, O. Fr. 
liten, for ligen, ligan.] (Law.) Goods sunk in the 
sea, but tied to a cork or buoy in order to be found 
again. See FLoTsSAM and JETsSAM. [Written also 
lagan. | Blackstone. 
Li-ga/tion, n. [Lat. ligatio, from ligare, to bind.] 
i The act of binding, or state of being bound. 
2. That which binds; bond; ligature. 
A bundle tied with tape, and sealed at each fold and liga- 
tion with black wax. W. Scott. 
Lig/a-tiire (53), . [Lat. ligatura, from ligare, to 
bind; Fr. ligature, O. Fr. liewre, Pr. ligadura, lia- 
dura, Sp. ligatura, ligadura, It. legatura.) 
1. Any thing that binds; a band or bandage. 
2. The act of binding; as, by a strict ligature of 
the parts. Arbuthnot. 
3. The state of being bound or stiffened; stiff- 
ness; as, the ligature of a joint. 
4. The state of being rendered impotent by 
charms, magic, &c. [Obs.] 
5. (Mus.) A band or line connecting notes. 


Lige/ment, n. 
Lig’/ger,n. See LEDGER. 
Light (lit), 7. [a leoht, lyht, O. Sax. lioht, leoht, 











LIGHT 


ing of two or more letters or characters united, as 
Ji, fl, fi, in English; as, the old editions of Greek 
authors abound with ligatures. ; 

7. (Surg.) (a.) A cord or string for tying the 
blood-vessels, particularly the arteries, to prevent 
hemorrhage. (b.) A thread or wire used to remove 
tumors, &c. Dunglison. 


Lige/ange, n. [L. Lat. ligantia, from ligare, to 


bind.] (O. Eng. Law.) The connection between 
sovereign and subject by which they were mutually 
pound, the former to protection and the securing of 
justice, the latter to faithful service ; allegiance. 
{Written also Heganece 

See LEDGEMENT. 


liaht, Goth. liwhath, O. H. Ger. lioht, leoht, M. Ti. 
Ger. lieht, N. H. Ger. & D. licht, from Goth. liuhan, 
equivalent to Lat. dwcere.] 

1. Thatagent 
or force in na- 
ture by the ac- 
tion of which ¢ 
upon the or- @ 
gans of sight, 
objects from 
which it pro- 
ceeds are ren- 
dered visible; 





regarded  for- a 
merly as con- Solar Ray of Light, separated by a prism 
sisting of ma- into the seven primary colors. 


terial particles, @, prism; ¢ d, spectrum; .v, violet; ¢, in- 
or corpuscules, digo; b, blue; g, green; y, yellow; 0, 
Rent offsin sali moeeeuas red. 

directions from luminous bodies, and traversing 
space, in right lines, with the known yelocity of 
192,000 miles per second; but now generally con- 
sidered by men of science as consisting, not in any 
actual transmission of particles or substance, but 
in the propagation of vibrations or undulations in 
a subtile, elastic medium, or ether, assumed to per- 
vade all space, and to be thus set in vibratory mo- 
tion by the action of luminous bodies, as the atmos- 
phere is by sonorous bodies. This latter, or the now 
prevalent, view of the nature of light, is known as 
the undulatory or wave theory ; the other, advocated 
by Newton, as the corpuscular, emission, or New- 
tonian theory. 

2. The source of the illuminating medium; that 
which gives light, or renders objects distinct, as the 
sun, a star, a candle, a light-house, and the like. 

Then he called for a liyht, and sprangin. Acts xvi. 29, 

And God made two great lights ; the greater light to rule the 
day, and the lesser ight to rule the night. Gen. i. 16, 

3. The medium through which light is admitted, 
as a window, or window-pane, a sky-light. 

There were windows in three rows, and light was against 
light in three ranks. 1 Kings vii. 4. 

4. Life; existence. 

O, spring to light / auspicious Babe, be born! Pope. 

5. A division or space in a window-frame for a 
single pane of glass; hence, also, a pane of glass. 

6. That which illumines or makes clear to the in- 
tellect; hence, also, mental or spiritual illumina- 
tion; the assent, conyiction, or instruction of the 
intellect; enlightenment; instruction; knowledge; 
information; especially, the source of moral or re- 
ligious enlightenment. 

He shall never know 
That I had any light of this from thee. Shak. 

7. Day; especially the dawn of day. 

The murderer, rising with the light, killeth the poor and 
needy. Job xxiv. 14. 

8. Open view; a visible state or condition; pub- 
lic observation; publicity. 

Why am I asked, What next shall see the light? Pope. 

; 9. A time of prosperity and happiness; joy; fe- 
icity. 

Then shall thy light break forth as the morning. Jsa. lviii. 8. 

10. (Paint.) The manner in which the light strikes 
upon a picture; also, the illuminated part of a 
picture; the part which lies opposite to the lumi- 
nary by which the piece is supposed to be enlight- 
ened, and is painted in vivid colors;—opposed to 
shade. 

11. The point of view or position in which any 
thing is seen, or from which instruction or illustra- 
tion is supposed to be derived. = 

An author who has not learned the art of ranging his 
thoughts and setting them in proper lights, will lose himself 
in confusion. Addison. 

12. One who is conspicuous or noteworthy; a 
model or example; as, the lights of the age or of 
antiquity. 

(@- Light is used figuratively to denote that which re- 
sembles physical light in any respect, as illuminating, 
benefiting, or enlivening mankind. ; 

Ancient lights (Law), window lights, which have been 
opened and enjoyed without molestation, and have be- 
come established by the legal time of prescription. Kent. 
Bouvier.— Northern light, or lights. See AURORA. — To 
come to light, to be detected; to be discovered or found. 
— The light of the countenance, favor; smiles. ‘‘ Lord, lift 
thou up the light of thy countenance upon us.” Ps. ivy. 6. 
— To stand in one’s own light, to be the means of pre- 
venting one’s good, or frustrating one’s own purposes. 


6. (Print.) A double character, or a type consist- | Light (lit), a. [comp. LIGHTER; superl. LIGHTEST.] 
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LIGHT 


1. Not dark or obscure; bright; clear; as, the 
morning is light; the apartment is light. 

2. White or whitish ; not intense or very marked ; 
moderately colored; as, alight color; alight brown; 
a light complexion. 

Light lit), a pee LIGHTER ; super]. LIGHTEST. | 
j -S. liht, leoht, léht, O. H. Ger. lihti, M. H. Ger. 
ihte, D. ligt, N. H. Ger. leicht, Icel. lettr, Dan. let, 
Sw. litt, oth. lethts, lightness ; allied to Skr. laghu, 
Gr. édaxbs, Lat. levis.) 

4, Having little weight; not tending to the center 

of gravity with force; not heavy. 

The weights did not exert their natural gravity, ...insomuch 
that I could not guess which was light or heavy whilst I held 
them in my hand. Addison. 

2. Not burdensome; easy to be lifted, borne, or 
carried by physical strength; as, a light burden, 
weight, or load. 

It will be light, that you may bear it 
Under a cloak. Shak. 

3. Easy to be suffered or performed; not difli- 
eult; as, a light affliction or task. 

Light sufferings give us leisure to complain. Dryden. 

4. Easy to be digested; not oppressive to the 
stomach; as, light food; also, containing little nu- 
triment. 

5. Not heavily armed, or armed with light weap- 
ons; as, light troops; a troop of light horse. 

6. Not encumbered; unembarrassed; clear of im- 
pediments; hence, active; nimble. 

Unmarried men are best masters, but not best subjects; for 


~ 


they are light to run away. acon. 
(Horses], now so long 
By bandits groomed, pricked their light ears. Tennyson. 


7. Not heavily burdened; not deeply laden; not 
sufliciently ballasted; as, the ship returned light. 

8. Slight; trifling; not important; as, a light 
error. : 

9. Not dense; not gross; small; inconsiderable; 
not copious or vehement; as, a light rain; a light 
snow; light vapors; light fumes. 

tea Not strong; not violent; moderate; as, a light 
wind. 

11. Easy to admit influence ; inconsiderate ; easily 
influenced by trifling considerations; unsteady ; un- 

' settled; volatile; as, a light, vain person; a light 
mind. 

There is no greater argument of a light and inconsiderate 
person than profanely to scoff at religion. Tillotson. 

12. Indulging levity ; wanting dignity or solidity ; 
trifling; gay; airy. 

Seneca can not be too heavy, nor Plautus too light. Shak. 

Shame upon those light ones who carol at the feast of 
blood! Landor. 

13. Easily bestowed; quickly or inconsiderately 
rendered. ‘To a fair semblance doth light faith 
annex.” Spenser. 

14. Wanton; unchaste; as, a woman of light car- 
riage. 

. A light wife doth make a heavy husband. Shak. 

15. Not of legal weight; clipped; diminished; as, 
light coin. 

16. Loose; sandy; easily pulverized; as, a light 
soil. 

(2 Light is used in the formation of many compounds 
of very obvious signification ; as, light-armed, light- 
bodied, light-colored, light-complexioned, light-haired, 
light-spirited, light-winged, and the like. 

Light saiis (Naut.), all the sails above the top-sails, 
with also the studding-sails and flying-jib. Dana.— To 
make light of, to treat as of little consequence; to slight; 
to disregard. — To set light by, to undervalue; to slight; to 
treat as of no importance; to despise. 

Light (lit), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. LIGHTED (sometimes, 
but less properly, LIT); p. pr. & vb. n. LIGHTING. } 
os alyhtan, gelytan, to enlighten, illuminate, 

cohtan, lyhtan, to shine. See Licur, n.] 

1. To set fire to; to kindle; to inflame; as, to light 
a candle or lamp ; — sometimes with wp ; as, to light 
up an inextinguishable flame. 

2. To give light to; to illuminate; to fill or spread 
over with light; as, to light a room; to light the 
streets of a city. 


Ah, hopeless, lasting flames! like those that burn 
To light the dead. ope. 


How the /it lake shines! —a phosphoric sea. Byron. 


3. To attend with a light; to show the way to by 
means of a light. 
His bishops lead him forth, and light him on. Landor. 
Light (lit), v.¢. [A-S. lihtan, levare. See Licur, 
not heavy.] To lighten; to ease of a burden; to 
take off, { Obs. | ‘From his head the heavy bur- 
gonet did light. Spenser. 
Light (lit), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. LIGHTED (sometimes, 
but less properly, LIT); p. pr. & vb. n. LIGHTING. | 
A-S. lihtan, to raise, lighten, @lihtan, to leap out. 
ee supra, and cf. ALIGHT. | 
1. To come to by chance; to happen to find; to 
fall; — with on, upon; formerly with into. 


They shall light into atheistical company. South. 
And here we lit on Aunt Elizabeth, 
And Lilia with the rest, and lady friends 
From neighbor seats. Tennyson. 


2. To stoop from flight; to settle; to rest; — with 
= or upon; as, the bee lights on this flower and 
that. 


They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. Rev, vii. 16. 
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3. To descend, as from a horse or carriage; to 
alight; — with down, off, or from. 

He lighted down from the chariot. 

She lighted off the camel. Gen. xxiv. 64. 

Light (lit), adv. Lightly; cheaply. Hooker. 

Light/-ball, n. (J/il.) A ball of combustible ma- 
terials, used to afford light, especially to one’s own 
operations, 

Light/-bar/rel, n. (Mil.) An empty powder bar- 
rel pierced with holes and filled with shavings 
soaked in pitch, used to light up a ditch, or breach. 

Light/-boGat, n. A vessel having a large, elevated 
light, and anchored off shore, to guide seamen ; — 


2 Kings v. 21. 


called also light-ship. Simmonds. 
Light/-brain, n, An empty-headed or weak- 
minded person. Martin. 


Light/-diies (lit/dtiz), m. pl. (Com.) Tolls levied 
on ships navigating certain waters, for the mainte- 
nance of light-houses. 

Light/en (lit/n), v. ¢ [imp. & p. p. LIGHTENED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. LIGHTENING.] [A-S. ledhtan, lyh- 
tan, to shine, Of. légettan, to lighten, léget, light- 
ning. 

1. To burst forth or dart, as lightning; to shine 
with an instantaneous illumination; to shine like 
lightning; to flash, 

This dreadful night, 


That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 


As doth the lion. Shak. 


LIGNEOUS 


Light/-i/ron (-i/urn), n. A candlestick, 
Light/-légged (lit/légd), a. Nimble; swift of 

foot. Sidney. 
Light/less (lit/les), a. Destitute of light; dark. 
Light/ly (lit/ly), adv. 1. With little weight; as, to 

tread lightly; to press lightly. 

2. Without deep impression. 
The soft ideas of the cheerful note, 


Lightly received, were easily forgot. Prior. 
3. Without dejection; cheerfully. 
A Bid that welcome 
Which comes to punish us, and we punish it, 
Seeming to bear it lightly. Shak, 


4, With little effort or difficulty; easily; readily. 
They come lightly by the malt, and need not spare it. W. Scott. 

5. Without reason, or for reasons of little weight. 

Flatter not the rich, neither do thou willingly or lightly ap- 
pear before great personages. sp. Taylor. 

6. Commonly, [0bs.] 

The great thieves of a state are lightly the officers of the 
crown. B. Jonson. 

7. Not chastely; wantonly. 

8. Nimbly; with agility; not heavily or tardily. 
Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me word. Zennyson. 

9. Gayly; airily; with levity; without heed or 
care, 

Light’-mind/ed, a, Unsettled ; unsteady ; volatile ; 

not considerate. 


2. To grow lighter; to become less dark or low- | Light/mness (lit/nes),”. 1. Want of weight; levity ; 


ering; to clear, as the weather. 

3. To fall; to light. [Obs.] 

Light/en (lit/n), v. ¢ [See Lieut, v. ¢.] 

1. To make light or clear; to dissipate darkness 
from; to fill with light; to spread over with light; 
to illuminate; to enlighten, as, to lighten an apart 
ment with lamps or gas; to lighten the streets. 

A key of fire ran all along the shore, 
And lightened all the river with a blaze. Dryden. 

2. To illuminate with knowledge; to enlighten, 
A light to lighten the Gentiles.” Luke ii. 32, 

3. To free from trouble and fill with joy. 

They looked unto him, and were lightened. Ps. xxxiv. 5. 
Light/en (lit/n), v. é. [A-S. lihtan, to lift, gelihtan, 
to alleviate. See Licur, not heayy.] 


1. To make lighter, or less heavy ; to reduce in Light/ning (lit/ning), 2. 


weight ; as, to lighten a ship by unloading; to 
lighten a load or burden, 

2. To make less burdensome or afflictive; to alle- 
viate; as, to lighten the cares of life; to lighten the 
burden of grief. 

8. To cheer; to exhilarate. 

He lightens my humor with his merry jest. Shak. 
Light/er (lit/er), n. 1. One who, or that which, 
lights; as, a lighter of lamps. 

2. (Naut.) A large, open boat or barge, used in 
lightening or unloading ships; sometimes, also, in 
loading them, 

Light/er-age (lit/er-ej), m. 1. The price paid for 
unloading ships by lighters or boats. 

2. The act of thus unloading into lighters or 
boats. 

Light/er-man (lit/er-man), .; pl. LIGHT/ER-MEN, 
A man who manages a lighter; a boatman. 
Light/-fin/gered (lit/fing/gerd), a. Dexterous 
in taking and conveying away; thievish; addicted 
to petty thefts. Fuller, 
Light’-foot, Nimble in running or dan- 
Light’-foot/ed, cing; active. 
Light-foot Iris brought it yester-eve. Tennyson. 
Light/ful, a. Full of light; bright. [Rare.] ‘‘Light- 
Jul presence.” Marston. 
Light/-hand/ed, a. (Nawt.) Not having a full 
complement of men; as, a vessel is light-handed. 
Light/-héad/ed (lit/héd/ed), a. [See HEAD.] 

1. Disordered in the head; dizzy; delirious. 

2. Thoughtless ; heedless ; weak ; volatile ; un- 
steady. Clarendon. 

Light/-héad/ed-mness, n. State or quality of be- 
ing light-headed; disorder of the head; dizziness ; 
deliriousness. 

Light/-heiirt/ed (lit/hirt/ed), a. Free from grief 
or anxiety; gay; cheerful; merry. 

Light/-heiirt/ed-ly, adv. With alight heart. 

Light/-heirt/ed-ness, n. The state of being free 
from care or grief; cheerfulness. 

Light/-heeled (lit/heeld), a. Lively in walking or 
running; brisk. 

Light/-hérse, n. (Mil.) Light-armed cavalry. 

Light/-house, 7.; : 
pl. LIGHT!/-HOUS/ES. 
A tower or building 
with a powerful light 
at top, erected at the 
entrance of a port, 
or at some important 
point on a coast, to 
serve as a guide to 
mariners at night; a 
pharos. 

Light/-in/fant-ry, 
n. (Mil.) A body of 
armed men, selected 
and trained for rapid 7 
evolutions, often em- 
ployed to cover and 
assist other troops. 


a. 





Light-house. 


—the contrary to heaviness; as, the lightness of 
air compared with water; lightness of the animal 
spirits. ; 

2. Inconstancy ; unsteadiness ; the quality of mind 
which disposes it to be influenced by trifling con- 
siderations. 

Such is the lightness of you common men. Shak. 

3. Levity; wantonness; lewdness; unchastity. 

4. Agility; nimbleness. 

5. (Fine Arts.) Freedom from weight or clumsi- 
ness, 

Syn.—Levity; volatility; instability; inconstancy ; 
unsteadiness; giddiness; flightiness; airiness; gayety; 
liveliness; agility; nimbleness; sprightliness; briskness; 
swiftness; ease; facility. 

{For lightening, from 
lighten, v.i.; A-8. leohteing, lyhting.| 

1. A discharge of atmospheric electricity, accom- 
panied by a vivid flash of light, commonly from one 
cloud to another, sometimes from a cloud to the 
earth. The sound produced by the electricity in 
paeaing rapidly through the atmosphere constitutes 
thunder. 

2. The act of making bright, or the state of being 
made bright; enlightenment; brightening, as of the 
mental powers. [J?are.] 

3. [From lighten, to diminish weight.] Abate- 
ment; alleviation; mitigation. [Obs.] Spectator. 

Ball-lightning, a rave form of lightning, seen as a globe 
of fire moving from the clouds to the earth. —Chain-light- 
ning, lightning in angular or zigzag, and, often, forked 
flashes. — Heat-lighining, faint flashes of light without 
thunder, seen near the horizon, especially at the close of 
a hot day, as if the effect of a thunder-storm below the 
horizon. —Lightning-conductor, a lightning-rod. —Sheet- 
lightning, a diffused glow of electric light flashing out 
from the clouds, and illumining their outlines. 

Light/ning-btig, n. An insect, a kind of firefly, 
common in the Northern States of America. 

Light/ning-glang¢e,n. 1. A glance or darting of 
lightning. 

2. A glance or flash of the eye, like lightning. 

Light/ning-rdéd,n. A metallic rod erected to pro- 
tect buildings or vessels from lightning. 

Light/-o’-léve,n. 1. An old tune of a dance, the 
name of which made it a proverbial expression of 
levity, especially in love matters. ‘‘ Best sing it to 
the tune of light-o’-love.” Shak, 

2. Hence, a light or wanton woman. Beau. § Fl. 

Light’/-room (28), . (Naut.) A small apartment, 
having double glass windows toward the magazine, 
and containing lights by which the gunner fills car- 
tridges. 

Lights (lits),. pl. [So called from their lightness.] 
The lungs; the organs of breathing in brute animals. 

Light/séme (lit/sum), @ 1. Luminous; not dark; 
not obscure or gloomy, ‘The lightsome realms of 
love.” Dryden. 
White walls make rooms more lightsome than black. Bacon. 

2. Gay; airy; cheering; exhilarating. [Rare, ex- 
cept in poetry. } 

That lightsome affection of joy. 

Light/séme-ness (lit/sum-nes), 7. 

1. The quality of being light; — opposed to dark- 
ness, or darksomeness. 

2. Cheerfulness; merriment; levity, 

Light/y, a. Illuminated; not dark or obscure; 

- light. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 

Lign-al/Geg (lin-41/6z, or lignilV/Gz),n. [Lat. lig- 
num, wood, and Eng. aloes, q. v.] Aloes-wood, or 
agallochum, a sweet-scented tree allied to sandal- 
wood. 

Lig’/ne-otts, a. [Lat. lignews, from lignum, wood; 
It. ligneo. Cf. Lignous.] Made of wood; consist- 
ing of wood; resembling wood; woody. 

Ligneous marble, wood coated or prepared so as to 
resemble marble. 


Hooker, 
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LIGNIFEROUS 


Lig-nif/er-otts,a. [Fr. lignifere, Lat. lignifer, from 
lignum, wood, and ferre, to bear.] Yielding or pro- 
ducing wood. 

Lig/ni-fi-ea’tion,n. [Fr. lignification. See Lic- 
niry.| The process of becoming or of converting 
into wood, or the hard substance of a vegetable. 

Lig/ni-form, a. [Fr. ligniforme, from Lat. lignum, 
wood, and forma, form.] Like wood; resembling 
wood. 

Ligni-fy,v.t. [imp.& p. p. LIGNIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb.n.LIGNIFYING.] [Fr-lignifier, from Lat. lignum, 
wood, and facere, to make.| ‘To convert into wood. 

Lig/ni-f¥,v.i. [Fr. se lignifier.] To become wood. 

Lig/nine, n. [Fr. lignine, from Lat. lignum, wood. ] 
Se calle An essential constituent of the ligneous 

iber in plants. This fiber consists of lignine and 
cellulose, with various impurities, and is composed, 
like starch, of carbon and the constituents of water. 
Written also lignin.] Gregory. 

Lig/ni-ptr/dotis, a. [Fr. ligniperde, from Lat. 
lignum, wood, and perdere, to destroy.] Wood- 
destroying ; — said of certain insects. | 

Lig/nite, n. [Fr. lignite, from Lat. lignum, wood.] 
(Min.) Mineral coal retaining the texture of the 
wood from which it was formed, and burning with 
an empyreumatic odor. It is of more recent origin 
than the anthracite bituminous coal of the proper 
coal series. : 

Lig-nit/ie, a. Containing lignite; resembling lig- 
nite; as, lignitic clay. Dana. 

Lig/ni-tif/er-oits, a. [Lat. Zignum, wood, and ferre, 
to bear.] Bearing or producing wood; lignitic. Dana. 

Lig-nose’,)a. (Lat. lignosus, from lignum, wood; 


Lig/noits, Fr. ligneux, Sp. lenoso. Cf. Lic- 
NgEOus.] Ligneous. [fare.] Evelyn. 
Hi g/nume-vit/te,n. [Lat., wood of life, from lig- 


num, wood, and vita, genitive vite, life.] (Bot.) 
A tree (Guaiacum officinale) found in the warm lati- 
tudes of America, from which the guaiacum of medi- 
cine is procured. Its wood, from its hardness, is 
used for various mechanical purposes, as for the 
wheels of ships’ blocks, cogs, bearings, and the like. 
See GUATACUM. 

Lig/ti-late, a. (Fr. ligulé. See infra, and cf. 

Lig/ii-la’/ted,§ Linauiare.] (Bot.) Like a band- 
age, or strap; also, composed of ligulas. 

Ligulate flower, a species of compound flower, the 
florets of which have their corollets flat, spreading out 
toward the end, with the base only tubular. 

Li g/it-ld, \n. (Lat. ligula, or lingu- 

Lig/iile, la, little tongue, dimin- 
utive of lingua, the tongue; Fr. li- 
gule.| (Bot.) (a.) The flat part of 
the leaf of a grass, in contradistinc- 
tion from that part which sheathes 
the stem. (b.) A strap-shaped corol- 
la of flowers of Syngenesia. 

Li’giire, or Lig/iire, n. [Gr. Aryiptoy, Atyyodouor, 
Atykobptoy, AvyKovp.ov, a hard, transparent gem, 





Ligule. (0.) 


from )vykés odpov, as, according to the opinion of | 


the ancients, it was formed of lynxes’ urine; Lat. 
lyncurion, lyncurium, Vulg. ligurius, equivalent to 
Heb. leshem.]- A kind of precious stone. ‘The 
third row a ligure, an agate, and an amethyst.” 
Exod. xxviii. 19. 
Like, a. [compar. LIKER; superl. LIKEST.] [A-S. 
lic, gelic, O. Sax. lic, gilic, O. Fries. & Sw. lik, Icel. 
likr, Dan. liig, D. ijk, Goth. leiks, galeiks, O. H. 
Ger. lih, glih, M. H. Ger. glich, gelich, N. H. Ger. 
gleich, from A-S. lic, Icel. lik, O. H. Ger. lih, Goth. 
leik, body, flesh, kind, form.] 

1. Equal in quantity, quality, or degree; exactly 
corresponding; as, a territory of like extent with 
another; men of like excellence. 

More clergymen were impoverished by the late war than 
ever in the like space before. Sprat. 

2. Nearly equal; having resemblance; similar; 
resembling ; — often with to. ‘‘ Who produced some- 
thing so much dike the admired copies of the mas- 
ters.” Jeffrey. 
Elias was a man subject to like passions as we are. Jamesy.17. 

3. Inclined toward; exposed to; giving reason to 
be expected or believed; probable; likely; —some- 
times with Zo. 


But it is like the jolly world about us will scoff at the para- 
dox of these practices. South. 


Many were not easy to be governed, nor like to conform 
themselves to strict rules. Clarendon. 


Had like, had nearly, came little short of. — Like jfig- 
ures. (Geom.) See SmmiLar. 
Like, 7”. That which is equal or similar to another; 
the counterpart; an exact resemblance; a copy. 


He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 


Like, 7. <A liking; fancy, or inclination. 

Likes and dislikes, feelings of attachment and aversion. 
Like, adv. [A-S. gelice. See supra.] 

1. In a like manner. 


Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
Matt. vi. 29, 


Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 

that fear him. Ps, ciii. 13. 
2. In a manner becoming. 

Be strong, and quit yourselves like men. 1 Sam. iv. 9. 

3. Likely; probably. “Zike enoughit will.” Shak. 

Like, v.¢. [imp.& p. p. LIKED (likt); p. pr. & vb. 

nN. LIKING.] [A-S. lician, gelician, O. Sax. licon, 


Shak. 
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ilicon, O. Fries, likia, D. lijken, Goth. leikan, ga- 
eikan, Icel. lika, O. H. Ger. lichen, gelichen.} 

1. To be pleased with in a moderate degree; to 
approve; to take satisfaction in; to enjoy. 

He proceeded from looking to liking, and from liking to lov- 


ing. Sidney. 
2. To please; to be agreeable to; — used imper- 
sonally. [Obs.] 


I willingly confess that it likes me better when I find virtue 
in a fair lodging than when I am bound to seek it in an ill- 
favored creature. Sidney. 

This desire being recommended to her majesty, it lied her 
to include the same within one entire lease. Bacon. 

3. Toliken. [Obs.] ‘¢ And dike me to the peasant 
boys of France,” Shak. 

Like, v.i. 1. To be pleased; to choose. ‘' He may 
go or stay, as he dikes.” Locke. 
To come near; to avoid with difficulty; to es- 

cape narrowly; as, he liked to have been too late; 


he liked to have lost his hat. [Colloq.] 
To like of, to be pleased with. [003.] Massinger. 
Like’hood, n. Likelihood. LRaré,) 
Like/li-hood, n. [From likely and hood.] 


1. Appearance of truth or reality; probability ; 
verisimilitude. 

2. Appearance; show; resemblance, [Obs.] “A 
fellow of no mark or likelihood.” Shak. 

Like/li-mess,n. [From likely.] 

1. Probability. 

2. The qualities that please. See LIKELY. 

Like/ly, a. [compar. LIKELIER; superl, LIKE- 
LiEsT.] [That is, like-like.] 

1. Worthy of belief; probable; credible; as, a 
likely story. 

2. Having probability; having or giving reason 
to expect ;— followed by an infinitive; as, I am 
likely to preach to-morrow; it might be likely to do 
help; it is likely to be at my disposal, 

3. Such as may be liked; of honorable or excel- 
lent qualities or character; pleasing; as, a likely 
man or woman. 

(= This use of likely is not obsolete, as Johnson af- 
firms, nor is it vulgar. But the English and their de- 
scendants in America differ in the application. The Eng- 
lish apply the word to external appearance, and with 
them likely is equivalent to handsome, well-formed; as, 
a likely man; a likely horse. In America, the word is 
also sometimes applied to the endowments of the mind, 
or to pleasing accomplishments. <A /ikely man is aman 
of good character and talents, or of good dispositions or 
accomplishments, that render him pleasing or respecta- 
ble. It has the general sense of promising. 

4. Similar; alike. [Obs.] 

Love is a celestial harmony 
Of likely hearts. 

Like’ly, adv. Probably. 

While man was innocent, he was likely ignorant of nothing 
important for him to know. Glanville. 

Like’-mind/ed, a. Having a like disposition or 
purpose. 

Lik’en (lik/n), v.é. [imp. & p. p. LIKENED; p. p?. 
& vb. n. LIKENING.] [Icel. likia, to compare; Sw. 
likna, Dan. ligne, Ger. gleichen, vergleichen. See 
LIKE, a@.] To represent as resembling or similar; 
to compare. 

Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, 
I will liken him unto a wise man who built his house upon a 
rock. Matt. vii. 24. 

Likeness, n. 1. The state of being like; simili- 
tude; resemblance. 

2. That which resembles or copies; especially, a 
portrait of a person, or a picture of an animal or 
thing. 


Spenser. 


I took you for your likeness, Chloe. Prior. 

Syn.— Similarity; parallel; similitude; representa- 
tion; portrait; effigy. 

Lik’en-ing,n. The forming of resemblance. 

| Like’-ow!l, n. See Lick-ow.L. 

Lik/’er-otis, a. See LIcKkERISH. [Obs.] 

Like’=-wake, n. See LICH-WAKE. 

Like/wise, conj. In like manner; also; more- 
over; too. 

For he seeth that wise men die; likewise the fool and the 
brutish person perish. Ps. xlix. 10. 

Syn.—Also; too. See Aso. 

Lik’ing, a, Of a good appearance; likely; pleas- 
ing. [Obs.] Dan, i. 10. 
Lik/ing, n. 1. A good state of body; healthful 

appearance; plumpness. [Obs.] 
Their young ones are in good liking. 

2. State of trial. [Rare.] 

Would he be the degenerate scion of that royal line... to 
be a king on liking and on sufferance? Hazlitt. 

3. Inclination; pleasure; as, this is an amuse- 
ment to your liking. 

4. Delight; pleasure; a fecling of satisfaction in, 
or of attraction toward, some object; — with to. 

If the human intellect hath once taken a liking to ony doc- 
trine,... it draws every thing else into harmony with that 
doctrine, and to its support. Bacon. 

Lilae, n. ae lilach.] [Sp. lilac, lila, It. lila, 
Turk. leil#k. Cf. Per. lilaj, lilanj, or lilang, the 
indigo-plant.] (Bot.) A shrub of the genus Syringa 
(S. vulgaris), a native of Persia. The common lilac 
is cultivated for its fragrant flowers, which are pur- 
ple or white. 

Lil/a-cine, n. 


Job xxxix., 4. 


(Chem.) The bitter principle of the 





lilac. 


LIMBAT 


Lil/i-a/ceotis, a, [Lat. liliaceus, from lilium, lily; 
It. & Sp. liliaceo, Fr. liliacé. See infra] (Bot.) 
Pertaining to lilies; lily-like. 

Lilied (lil/id), a. Embellished with lilies. “By 
sandy Ladon’s lilied banks.” 4 ton. 

Lil/i-pii/tian,. 1. One belonging to a diminutive 
race described in Swift’s ‘‘ Voyage to Liliput.” 

2. Hence, a person of very small size. 

Lil/i-pii/tian, a. 1. Of, or pertaining to, the im- 
aginary island of Liliput described by Swift, or to 
its inhabitants. 

2. Hence, of very small size; diminutive ; dwarfed. 

Lill, v.¢. To loll. See Louu. [Obs., or local.] ‘* And 
lilled forth his bloody flaming tongue.” ‘penser. 

Lil/li-bul-lé/ro, n. A popular song in England 
during and after the reign of James II. 

Lilt, v. 7. 1. To do any thing with dexterity or 
quickness, as to fly or to hop. [Prov. Hng.] 

Whether the bird flew here or there, 
O'er table Vilt, or perch on chair. Wordsworth. 

2. To sing or play cheerfully and merrily; to ut- 
ter with spirit, animation, or gayety. [Scot;] 

A classic lecture, rich in sentiment, 
With aprape of thundrous epic lilted out 
By violet-hooded doctors. Tennyson. 

Lil’y (lil/¥), n. [A-8. lilie, lilige, Lat. lUilium, Gr. 
Acipcov ; hence, Sp. lirio, lis, Pr. lili, liri, lis, Fy. lis, 
It. giglio.] 

1. (Bot.) An endogenous, 
bulbous plant, having a regular 
perianth of six colored pieces, 
six stamens, and a superior 
three-celled ovary. The flowers 
are generally very showy, and 
some are very fragrant. The 
white lily is the Liliwm candi- 
dum of the East. The Amer- 
ican lily is LZ. Philadelphicum. 
It is of an orange-red color, 
spotted on the inside with pur- 
ple. The yellow lily of the 
United States is Z. Canadense. 

2. That end of a compass- 
needle which should point to 
the north;—so called as often 
ornamented with the figure of a lily or fleur-de-lis. ~ 

But sailing further, it veers its lily to the west. Browne. 

Atamasco lily (Bot.), a plant of the ge- ; 
nus Amaryllis (A. Atamasco), having a 
white and pink, funnel-form perianth, with 
six petal-like divisions resembling those of ¢ 
alily. Gray. — Lily daffodil, a plant of 
the genus Warcissus, and its flower. — Lily 
encrinite (Paleon.), a fossil zoophyte (Zn- 
crinites moniliformis), of the crinoidean 
family, whose arms, when folded, have 
some resemblance to a lily-head. Dana. 
— Lily hyacinth (Bot.), a plant of the ge- 






Orange Lily (Lilium 
bulbiferun). 





nus Lyacinthus.— Lily of the valley, a : 
low, stemless herb (Convallaria majalis), Lily of the Val- 
having a raceme of nodding, fragrant flow- ley(Convalla- 
ers; liricon-fancy. ria majalis). 


Lil/y-hand/ed, a. Having white, delicate hands. 

Lil’y-liv/ered, a. White-livered; cowardly. [ Obs.] 

Li-mia/ceotis (li-ma/shus), a. [Lat. limaa, limacis, 
slug, dew-snail; Fr. limacé.] Belonging to, or re- 
sembling, the slug. ; 

Li-ma/tion, ». [Lat. dimare, limatum, to file, from 
lege file; Fr. limation.] ‘The act of filing or pol- 
ishing. 

Li/’ma-tiire (53), n. [Lat. & It. limatwra, from Lat, 
limare, to file. See supra.) 

1. The act of filing. 
2. That which is filed off; filings. 

i'’max,n. [Lat.) (Zodl.) A genus of air-breath- 
ing mollusks without shells; the slug or snail. 

Limb (lim), ». [O. Eng. lyme, lymme, A-S. lim, 
leom, Icel. limr, lim, Sw. & Dan. lem.] 

1. Edge or border; limit; extremity. 

2. An extremity of the human body; a member; 
a projecting part, as the arm or leg. 

Of courage haughty, and of limb 
Heroic built. 

3. The branch of a tree larger than a twig. 

4. A thing or person regarded as a part or mem- 
ber of something else. ‘‘Zimbs of the law.” Landor, 
That little Zimb of the devil has cheated the gallows. MW. Scott. 


5. (Bot.) The border or upper spreading part of 
a monopetalous corol, or of a petal, or sepal; 
blade. Martyn. 
6. (Astron.) (a.) The border or edge of the disk _ 
of a heavenly body, especially of the sun and moon. 
(6.) The edge of a graduated circle in an instrument. 
Syn.—Member.— Liz, MemBer. <A member of the 
body is any part capable of performing a distinct office, as 
the eye, ear, &c.; alimb is one of the extremities, and 
hence the term is restricted to the legs and arms, So, in 
reference to public bodies, we speak of their members, 
though an attorney is sometimes sportively called a limb 
of the law. 
One on his youth and pliant limbs relies, 


Shak, 


One on his sinews and his giant size. den. 
Faint sweats all down their mighty members run, 
Vast bulks which little souls but ill supply. Dryden. 


Limb (lim), v. ¢.. 1. To supply with limbs. 
2. To dismember; to tear off the limbs of. 
Lim/bat, n. A cooling, periodical wind in the Isle 
of Cyprus, blowing from the north-west from eight 
o’clock, A. M., to the middle of the day or later, 
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Lim/pbate, a. [Lat. limbatus, from limbus, border, 
edge. See Limpus.] (Bot.) Bordered, as when 
one color is surrounded by an edging of another, 

Lim/bee, n. [Abbreviation of alembic, q.v.] A 


still. bs.] 

. The dull drops 

= As from a limbec did adown distill, Spenser. 

Lim/bee, v. ¢. To strain or pass through a still; 
to distill. [Obs.] Sandys. 

‘Limbed (limd), a. Having limbs; formed with re- 

ard to limbs ;—used in composition ; as, well- 
imbed ; large-limbed ; short-limbed. 

Numerous living creatures, perfect forms, 
Limbed and full grown. Milton. 

Lin/ber, a. [Eng. limp, a., q. v.; N. H. Ger. lam- 
mer.| Easily bent; flexible ; pliant; yielding. 
“Who have a spirit so limber they can stretch it 
any whither.” Barrow, 

Lim/ber,v.t. [imp. & p.p.LIMBERED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. LIMBERING. | 

1. To attach to the limbers; as, to limber the gun; 
—often with wp. 

2. [From the adjective.] To cause to become 
limber; to make flexible or pliant. 

Lim/ber, 7. 1. (Mil.) That part of a gun-carriage, 
consisting of two wheels 
and a shaft, to which the 
horses are harnessed. 

2. A shaft of a car- 
riage; a thill. 

3. (pl.) (Naut.) Holes 
eut through the floor tim- 
bers, to afford a passage 
for water to the pump- 
well;—called also limber- 
holes, 

Limber-boards (Naut.), short pieces of plank forming 
part of the lining of a ship’s floor immediately above the 
timbers, so as to prevent the limbers from becoming 
clogged. Buchanan. — Limber-box (Mil.), a box on. the 
limber for carrying ammunition. — Limber-rope, or chain 
(Vaut.), a rope or chain passing through the limbers of a 
ship, by which they may be cleared of dirt that chokes 
them. Totten. 

Lim/ber-ness, n. The quality of being limber; 
flexibleness; pliancy. 

Limb/less, a. Destitute of limbs. 

Limb/méal, a. [A-S. limma@lum, by limbs, in 
parts, from lim, limb, and m@lwm, in parts, from 
mal, part, portion, meal.] Piecemeal. [Obs.] Shak. 

Lim’bo, in. [Lat. limbus, border, edge; It., Sp., 

Lim/bus, & Pg. limbo, limbo; Pr. limbe, Fr. 
limbes, pl. 

1. (Scholastic Theol.) A region bordering on hell. 





Limbers of Gun-carriage. 


“ Ags far from help as limbo is from bliss.” Shak. 
A limbo large and broad, since called E 
The paradise of fools. Dilton. 


0 The limbus patrum was considered as a place for 
the souls of good men until the coming of our Savior. 
The limbus infantum was a similar place for the souls of 
unbaptized infants. To these was added, in the popular 
belief, the imbus fatworwm, or fools’ paradise, regarded 
as a receptacle of all vanity and nonsense. 

2. Hence, any real or imaginary place 
of restraint or confinement. 

3. (Bot.) The border or expanded 
part of a monopetalous corolla, or of a 
petal or sepal which is supported by the 
unguis; the blade. See Lims, n., No. 5. 

Lime,n. [A-S. lim, Icel. lim, Sw. lim, 
Dan. liim, O. H. Ger. lim, N. H. Ger. 
leim, D. lijm.] 

1. A viscous substance, something laid 
on twigs for catching birds. 
Like the lime 
That foolish birds are caught with. Wordsworth. 

2. (Chem.) Oxide of calcium; the white, caus- 
tic substance, usually called quicklime, obtained 
from limestone, shells, &c., by heat, the heat 
ae carbonic acid, and leaving behind the 

me. 

3. (Bot.) The linden-tree, 

4. A thong by which a dog 
is led; a leash. Halliwell. 

Lime, n. [Fr. lime, It. & Sp. 
lima, from Per. limi, liman. 
Cf. LEmMon.] A fruit allied 
to the lemon, but smaller, 
and more intensely sour. It 
is produced by the Citrus 
limetta, and found in all 
warm climates. 

Lime, v. t. [imp. & p. p. 
LIMED; 7p. pr. & vb. n. LIM- 
ING.] [A-S. liman, geliman, 
Icel. lima. See supra.] 

1. To smear with a vis- 
cous substance, 

These twigs, in time, will come to be limed. L’Hstrange. 

2. To entangle; to insnare. 

We had limed ourselves with open eyes. 

3. To manure with lime. 


Land may be improved by draining, marling, and liming. 





A, limbus ; 
B, unguis. 


See Linp, LINDEN. 





Tennyson. 


Child. 
4. Tocement. “ Who gave his blood to lime the 
stones together.” Shak. 


Lime’-biirn/er, 7, One who burns limestone to 


form lime. 


Li-mén/e-an, n. 
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Lime/-hound, 7», [See LEAM, LEAMER, and Lim- 
MER.] A hound or sporting dog, so called as led 
or confined by a lime; also, a blood-hound, 

I have seen him 
Smell out her footing like a lime-hound. Massinger. 

Lime/kiln (lim/kil), ». A kiln or furnace in which 
limestone or shells are exposed to a strong heat and 
reduced to lime. 

(Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Lima, in Peru. 

Li-mén/e-an, a. (Geog.) Of or pertaining to Lima, 
or to the inhabitants of Lima. 

Lime’-plant, n. The May-apple. 

Lime/-rdd, n, The same as LIME-TwiG. Halliwell. 

Lime/-sink, ». A rounded hole or depression in 
the ground in limestone countries. 

Lime/’stone, n. A kind of stone consisting largely 
or chiefly of carbonate of lime, from which lime is 
obtained by the expulsion of its carbonic acid. 

Bala limestone (Geol.), a dark limestone associated 
with slate, and containing a few shells and corals. It 
forms a part of the Cambrian group or system. Sce 
CAMBRIAN. [See Jilust. of Geology.] 

Lime’-twig,n. A twig smeared with lime; hence, 
that which catches; snare. ‘‘ Entered the very lime- 
twigs of his spells.” Milton. 

Lime’-twigged,a. Smeared withlime. Addison. 

Lime/-wa/ter, n. Water impregnated with lime, 

Lim/ing, 7. The act of manuring with lime. 

Lim/it, n. [Lat. limes, limitis, Pr. limit, Pr., Sp., 
Pg., & It. limite.] 

1. That which terminates, circumscribes, restrains, 
or confines; the bound, border, or edge; as, the limit 
of a walk, of a town, of a country; the limits of hu- 
man knowledge. 

2. (Logic & Metaph.) A determining feature; a 
distinguishing characteristic; a differentia. 

3. (Math.) A determinate quantity, te which a 
variable one continually approaches, and may come 
nearer to it than by any given difference, but can 
never go beyond it. 

4. A limb, as the termination of the body. [Obs.] 
“Strength of limits.” Shak. 

Prison limits, or, simply, limits, a definite extent of 
space in or around a prison, within which a prisoner has 
liberty to go and come. 

Syn.— Boundary; border; edge; termination; re- 
straint. — Limit, BounDARy. A limit is a prescribed ter- 
mination; a bowndary is something which binds or hems 
usin. The former arises from the nature of the case, or 
from some established restriction: thus we speak of the 
limits of the human understanding; a limited monarchy, 
&e. The latter is a line, either real or imaginary, which 
cireumscribes and restrains; as, the bowndaries of an 
empire, of knowledge, &c. ‘‘ Providence,” says Johnson, 
“has fixed the dimits of human enjoyment by immovable 
boundaries.” 

But still his native country lies 

Beyond the boundaries of the skies. 
Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 
*Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. Goldsmith. 

Lim/it, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LIMITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LIMITING.] (Fr. limiter, Pr., Sp., & Pg. limitar, 
It. & Lat. dimitare, from Lat. limes. 

1. To bound; to set bounds to. 

2. To confine within certain bounds; to circum- 
scribe; to restrain. 

Limit each leader to his several charge. Shak. 


3. To restrain or confine the signification of; to 
define exactly; to determine; to apply exclusively ; 
—said of words or of conceptions, 

Limiting parallels (Astron.), those parallels of latitude 
between which only an occultation of a star or planet by 
the moon, in a given case, can occur. 

Lim /it, v.i. To beg or exercise functions within a 
certain limited region; as, a limiting friar. [Obs.] 

Lim/it-a-ble, a. Capable of being limited, cireum- 
scribed, bounded, or restrained. 

Lim /it-a/ne-otis,a. [Lat. limitaneus. See Lrurt.] 
Pertaining to bounds. [Obs.] Wilkinson, 

Lim/it-a/ri-an, a. Tending to limit. 

Lim/it-a-ry, a. [Lat. limitaris. See Lrut1r.] 

1. Placed at the limit, as a guard. ‘ Proud limit- 
ary cherub.” Milton. 

2. Confined within limits; limited in extent, au- 
thority, power, &c. ‘“‘Limitary king.” Pitt. ‘The 
limitary ocean.” Trench. ‘The poor, limitary 
creature calling himself a man of the world.” De 
Quincey. 

Lim /it-a/tion, 7. ee limitatio, O. Fr. limitation, 
Pr. limitacio, Sp. limitacion, It, limitazione. See 
LIMIT, v. t.] 

1. The act of bounding or circumscribing. 

2. The condition of being limited, restricted, or 
circumscribed; restriction. 

Am I yourself 
But as it were in sort and limitation ? Shake 

3. The means of limiting or circumscribing, quali- 
fying or restricting; hence, restraining conditions, 
defining circumstances, or qualifying conceptions; 
as, limitations of thought. 

4. A certain precinct within which friars were 
allowed to beg, or exercise their functions; also, 
the time during which they exercised their functions 
in such a district. Latimer. 

5. (Law.) (a.) A certain period limited by statute 


Cotton. 


See supra.] 
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LIMULUS | 


after which the claimant shall not enforce his claims 
by suit. (0.) Settling an estate or property. 
i Wharton. Bouvier. 
Lim/it-ed, a. Narrow; circumscribed; as, our 
views of nature are very limited. 
Lim /it-ed-ly, adv. With limitation. 
Lim/it-ed-mess,n. State of being limited. 
Lim/it-er, n. 1. One who, or that which, limits or 
confines. 
2. A friar licensed to beg within certain bounds, 
or whose duty was limited to a certain district. 
{Formerly written also limitour.] 


A limiter ot the Gray Friars, in the time of his limitation 
preached many times, and had but one sermon atalltimes. ° 


4 ; ; Latimer. 
Lim/it-less, a, Having no limits; unbounded; 
boundless. Davies. 


Eitim'’md,n. (Gr. Actupa, that which is left, from 
Airey, to leave.] (Mus.) One of the ancient Greek 
mathematical intervals. See APOTOME. 

Lim/mer,n. [Fr. limier. See LEAMER and LIME- 
HOUND. | 

1. A lime-hound. See LIME-HOUND. 

2. A dog engendered between a hound and a mas- 
tiff; a mongrel, Sir T. Elyot. 

3. A low, base fellow;—so called in contempt. 
“Thieves, dimmers, and broken men of the High- 
lands.” W. Scott. 

4. A thill or shaft. [Prov. Eng.] Grose. 

Lim/mer, a. 1. Limber. [Obst 
They have their feet and legs limmer, wherewith they crawl. 

Holland. 
2. Low; base. [Prov. Eng.] Grose. 

Limn (lim), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. LIMNED; p. pr. & 
vb.N.LIMNING.] |Abbreviated from Fr. enluminer, 
to illuminate, to limn, L. Lat. illwminare, to paint. 
See ENLUMINE, ILLUMINE, and TLLCREN Aare To 
draw or paint; especially, to paint in water colors; 
to illumine, as books or parchments with ornamental 
figures, letters, or borders. 

Let a painter Jin out a million of faces, and you shall find 
them all different. Browne. 

Lim/ni-ad, [Gr. Aiuyn, a pool.] (Myth.) A 

Li-m0/ni-ad, nymph of the pools. 

Lim/ner, n. ([Eng. limn, q. v.; Fr. enlumineur, 
L. Lat. illuminator. Cf. ALLUMINOR.] 

1. One who limns, or one who decorates books 
with initial pictures. 
2. A portrait or miniature painter. 

Lim/on-ite, n. [Fr. limonite, Ger. limonit, from 
Gr. AEtpwvirns, from Emmy, any moist or grassy 
place, meadow.] (J/in.) See Iron. 

#A/mo-stUta,n. (Lat. limus, slime, mud.] ( Bot.) 
A genus of diminutive aquatic plants found growing 
on muddy shores; mud-wort. 

Li-m0/sis,. [Gr. Acués, hunger, famine.] (J/ed.) 
A ravenous appetite caused by disease; excessive 
and morbid hunger. 

Li/‘mo-thér/a-p@/iad (-pe/ya), n. [Gr. Auds, hunger, 
and Sepameia, remedy.] (J/ed.) A method of treat- 
ing diseases by fasting. Dunglison. 

Li/motis, a. [Lat. limosus, from limas, slime, mud ; 
It., Sp., & Pg. limoso, Pr. limos, O. Fr. limeuax, 
N. Fr. limoneux.] Muddy; slimy; thick. Browne. 

Limp, v.i. [imp. & p. p. LIMPED (limt, 84); p. pr. 
& vb. n. LIMPING.] [Cf. A-S. limp-healt, lemp-healt, 
lame, O. H. Ger. limfan, limphen, to limp, be weak, 
allied to A-S.& O. H. Ger. dam, lame.] To halt; to 
walk lamely. 

Limp, 7. A halt; act of limping. 

Limp, a. [See supra. O. H. Ger. luomi, M. Tl. 


Ger. liieme. 
[ Obs.] Walton. 


Ns 


1. Vapid; weak. 
2. Lacking stiffness; flexible; limpsy; as, a limp 
cravat. Thackeray. 

Limp/er, 7. One who limps. 

Lim’pet, 7. [Lat. lepas, lepadis, Gr. Nerds, Aer Ad0s.] 
(Conch.) (a.) A univalve shell of the genus Patella, 
found adhering to rocks. (b.) A fresh-water mol- 
lusk of the genus Ancylus. 

Lim/pid, a. [Lat. limpidus, allied to Gr. \aprew, 
to shine; Fr. limpide, It. limpido, Sp. limpio.] 
Characterized by clearness or transparency; as, a 
limpid stream, 

Syn.—Clear ; transparent ; pellucid ; 
crystal; translucent. 

Lim-pid/i-ty, n. [Fr. limpidité, 
It. limpidita, limpidezza, Sp. lim- 
piedad, limpieza.| 'The state of 
being limpid or clear; clearness; 


lucid; pure; 


cue 





purity. 
Lim/pid-ness, ». Limpidity; 
clearness. 
Lim/pin, n. <A limpet. [0bs.] 
Holland. 
Limp/ing-ly, adv. Ina limping 
manner. 
Limp/i-tiide, n. Limpidity, 


yet) 

Limp/sy,)a. [See Live, a. W. 

Lim/sy, llymsi, having a fickle 
motion, weak, vain. Cf. FLIMsy. } 
yey flexible; flimsy. [JZocal. 
ose 

Lim/iile, . See LimuLus. 

Lim/it-lits, n.; pl. Lim v-Li, 
pa diminutive of limus, side- 
ong, askance.] (Zodl.) A genus 


Limulus, King-erab, 
or Horse-shoe. 





LIMY 
of crustaceans, including the king-crab, horse-shoe, 
or horse-foot. 
Lim/y, a. [See Lime.] 1. Covered or bedaubed 
with lime; viscous. ‘‘Limy snares.” Spenser. 

2. Containing lime; as, a limy soil. 

3. Resembling lime; having the qualities of lime. 
Lin, v. i. [Scot. leen, A-8. finda blinnan, Icel. 
linna, Proy. Dan. linne, linde, O. H. Ger. bilinnen, 
M.H. Ger. gelinnen, Goth. af-linnan. Cf. BLIN.] 
To yield; to stop; to cease. [Obs.] 

Kiss, bless, adore it, Publius; never lin. 
Lin, v.¢. To cease from. pore) 
Lin, n. [Ir. linn, Gael. linne, W. llyn, a pool, pond, 
lake; A-S. hlynna, brook, torrent. Cf, DUNLIN.] 

1. A pool or collection of water, particularly the 
one above or below a fall of water. 

2. A waterfall, or cataract; as, Corsa Lin, often 
spelt lyn. [Scot.] 

Lin/age, n. The same as LINEAGE. [Obs.] Holland. 
Linch, 7. [Probably allied to ledge, q.v.] A ledge; 
a right-angled projection. 

Linch/pin, nn. [A-S. lynis, the axle-tree, D. luns, 
lens, O. L. Ger. lunisa, liinse, L. Ger. lunse, H. Ger. 
liinse, from O. L. Ger. & O. H. Ger. lun, peg, bolt.] 
A pin used to prevent the wheel of a carriage from 
sliding off the axle-tree. 

Lin/eoln-green (link/un-), n. <A color of cloth 
formerly made in Lincoln; hence, the cloth itself. 
Linet/iire,)n.  [Lat. lingere, linctum, to_lick.] 
Line’tus, Medicine taken by licking with the 
tongue. 

Lind,7. The linden. 

Lin/den,n. [O. Eng. lynde, linde, lind, A-S., Icel., 
Sw., & Dan. lind, O. H. Ger. lintd, N. H. Ger. linde, 
lindenbaum, D. linde, lindeboom.] (Bot.) (a.) A 
handsome tree ( Tilia Europea), having panicles of 
light yellow flowers, and large cordate leaves, com- 
mon in Europe. (0.) In America, the bass-wood, or 
Tilia Americana. 

Line, n. (Lat. dinea, alinen thread, string, line, from 
linum, flax, lint; It. & Sp. linea, Pg. linha, Pr. ligna, 
Fr. ligne; hence, N. H. Ger. linie, leine, O. H. Ger. 
linna, lind, D. linicand lijn, Dan. linie, line, Sw. 
linie, lina.) 

1. A linen thread or string; a slender cord; a 
length of twine; as, a fishing-line, a hauling-line, a 
clothes-line, and the like. 

2. Lint or flax. j Gee [Written also linne.] 
* Garments made of dine.” Spenser. 
Little he was, and wore a breastplate made of line. Chapman. 

3. A thread-like mark of the pen; an extended 
stroke, whether straight or crooked. 

4. (Math.) That which has length, but not breadth 
or thickness. 

5. The exterior limit of a figure; boundary ; con- 
tour; outline, ‘‘ Free as thy stroke, yet faultless as 


Marston. 


Milton. 


thy line.” Pope. 
Eden stretched her line 
From Auran eastward to the royal towers 
Of great Seleucia. Milton. 


6. A thread-like mark upon the face or the hand; 
lineament; hence, characteristic mark. ‘‘ The lines 
... of that religion.” Bp. Taylor. 

Though on his brow were graven lines austere. Byron. 
He tipples palmistry, and dines 
On all her fortune-telling lines. Cleaveland. 

7. A straight row; a continued series or rank; 

as, a line of houses, or of soldiers; a dine of barriers. 
Unite thy forces and attack their lines. Dryden. 

8. (Print.) A straight row of letters and words; 
as, a page of thirty lines. 

9. A short letter; a note; as, a dine from a friend. 

10. (Poet.) A verse, or the words which form a 
certain number of feet, according to the measure. 

11. Course of conduct, thought, occupation, or 
policy, conceived as direction toward an end or 
object; method of argument; department of indus- 
try, trade, or intellectual activity. 

He is uncommonly powerful in his own dine, but it is not 
the line of a first-rate man. Coleridge. 

12. A series or succession of progeny or relations, 
descending from a common progenitor; as, the as- 
cending or descending line; the line of descent; the 
male line; a line of kings. 

13. A connected series of public conveyances, as 
a line of stages or steamers; and hence, an estab- 
lished arrangement for forwarding merchandise; as, 
an express line. 

14. ( Geog.) (a.) A circle of latitude or of longi- 
tude, as represented on a map. (b.) The equator; 
—usually called the line, or eqwinoctial line; as, to 
cross the line. 

15. (Her.) One of the figures used in armorial 
bearings to divide the shield into different parts, and 
to compose different figures. 

16. (Script.) (a.) A measuring-cord. 

He marketh it out with a line. tsa, xliv. 18. 
(b.) That which is measured by a line or cord; 
boundary; hence, place of abode. 

The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places; yea, I have 
a goodly heritage. Ps. xvi. 6. 
(c.) Instruction; doctrine. 

Their line is gone out through all the earth. Ps. xix. 4. 

17. (Mach.) The proper position or adjustment 
of parts, not as to design or proportion, but with 
reference to smooth working; as, the engine is in 
line or out of line. 


~ 


Line, v. t. 


Lin/e-age, n. 





Lin/e-al/i-ty, n. 


Lin/e-al-ly, adv. 





Lin/e-a-ment, n. 
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18. (Mil.) The regular infantry of an army, as 
distinguished from militia, guards, volunteer corps, 
cavalry, artillery, &c. 

19. (Fort.) (a.) A trench or rampart. (b.) (pl.) 
Dispositions made to cover extended positions, and 
presenting a front in but one direction to an enemy. 

20. One of the divisions of an inch into twelve 
parts; the twelfth of an inch. 

21. (Mus.) One of the straight, horizontal, and 
parallel prolonged strokes on and between which 
the notes are placed. 

Lquinoctial line, the equator of the earth or heavens. 
See EQuinocriaL. — Horizontal line, a line drawn paral- 
lel to the horizon.— Line of battle. (a.) (Mil. Tactics.) 
The position of troops drawn up in their usual order 
without any determined maneuver. Halleck. (b.) (Na- 
val.) The line or arrangement formed by vessels of war 
in_ an engagement.— Line of beauty 
(Fine Arts), a certain curved line, the 
extremities of which turn in different 
directions, giving a form somewhat 
like that of a very slender, elongated 
letter 8. — Line of defense (Fort.), the 
line joining a salient angle with the 
opposite flank. [See Jllust. of Rave- 
lin.] — Line of dip ( Geol.), aline in the 
plane of a stratum, or part of a stra- 
tum, perpendicular to its intersection 
with an horizontal plane ; the line of greatest inclina- 
tion of a stratum to the horizon. — Line of fire (Mil.), the 
direction of fire. — Line of life (Palmistry), a line on the 
inside of the hand, curving about the base of the thumb, 
supposed to indicate, by its form or position, the length of 
a person's life. — Line of march. (Afil.) (a.) Arrangement 
for marching. (6.) Course or direction taken by an army. 
— Line of operations, that portion of a theater of war 
which an army passes over in attaining its object. Hal- 
leck. — Meridian line, a meridian. See Mrrrpian.— 
Right line, a straight line; the shortest line that can be 
drawn between two points. — Ship of the line, a ship of 
war large enough to have a place in the line of battle; — 
called also line-of-batile ship ; a vessel superior to a frig- 
ate; usually, a seventy-four, or three-decker. Totten. 

hee & p. p. LINED; p. pr. & vb. n. LIN- 
InG.] [O. Eng. line, flax, whence linen, with which 
garments were doubled. See supra and LINEN.] 

1. To mark out with lines or thread-like strokes; 
to cover with lines. 

He had a healthy color in his cheeks, and his face, though 
lined, bore few traces of anxiety. Dickens. 

2. To cover or put in the inside of; as, to linea 
garment with silk or fur, or a box with paper or tin; 
to dine a purse with money. Swift. 

What if I do line one of their hands? Shak. 

3. To place along the side of for security or de- 
fense; to strengthen by adding any thing; as, to 
line works with soldiers, 

Line and new repair your towns of war 
With men of courage. Shak. 

4. To cover; to add acovering to; as, to line a 
crutch. ‘‘ Who lined himself with hope.” Shak. 

5. To impregnate ;— applied to irrational ani- 
mals. Creech. 

6. To read or repeat line by line, as to line out a 
hymn. 

This custom of reading or lining, or, as it was frequently 
called, ‘‘deaconing” the hymn or psalm in the churches, was 
brought about partly from necessity. NV. D. Gould. 

Lined gold, gold having a lining of some other metal; 
leaf or foil, of which one side is of gold and the other of 
a different metal. Simmonds.— To line bees, to track 
wild bees to their hives in the woods. [U. S.] Bartlett. 
{Fr. lignage, from ligne, Lat. linea, 
line; Pr. lignatge, Sp. linage, It. legnaggio.] Race; 
progeny; descendants in a line from a common pro- 
genitor. 


Line of Beauty. 


Lin/’e-al (124), a. [Lat. linealis, from linea, line, 


q. v.; Fr. linéal, Sp. lineal, It. lineale.] 
1. Composed of lines; delineated; as, lineal de- 
signs. Wotton. 
2. Descending in a direct line from an ancestor}; 
hereditary; derived from ancestors; as, lineal de- 
scent; lineal succession. 


And for the same his lineal race 


In darkness found a dwelling-place. Byron. 
3. Allied by direct descent. 
For only you are lineal to the throne. Dryden. 


4. In the direction of a line; pertaining to, or 
ascertained by, a line or lines; as, lineal magnitude, 

Lineal measure, the measure of length ; — usually writ- 
ten linear measure. 
The state of being in the form of 
aline. [Rare.] 
In a direct line; as, the prince is 
lineally descended from the Conqueror. 
[Lat. lineamentum, from linea, 
line, q. v.; Fr. linéament, It. & Sp. lineamento.] The 
outline or exterior of a body or figure, particularly 
of the face; feature; form; mark. ‘The linea- 
ments of the body.” Locke. ‘' Lineaments of a 
character.” Swift. 

Man he seems 


In all his lineaments. Milton. 
infe-ar, a. [Lat. linearis, linearius, from linea, 
line, q. v.; Fr. linéaire, It. lineare, lineario.] 

1. Pertaining to a line; consisting of lines; ina 
straight direction. 

2. (Bot.) Like a line; slender; of the same 
breadth throughout, except at the extremities; as, a 
linear leaf, 








‘A LINGET 


Linear equation (Math.), an equation of the first dee 
gree between two variables;—so called because every 
such equation may be considered as representing a right 
line. — Linear numbers (Math.), such numbers as have 
relation to length only: such is a number which repre- 
sents one side of a plane figure. If the plane figure is a 
square, the linear figure is called a root.— Linear per- 
spective. See PERSPECTIVE. — Linear problem, a problem 
which may be solved geometrically by the use of right 
lines alone. 

Lin/e-ar-én/sate, a. (Bot.) Having the form of a 
sword, but very long and narrow. 

Lin/e-ar-shaped (-shapt), a. Of a linear shape. 

Lin/e-a-ry, a. The same as LINEAR. [ Obs.] Holland. 

Lin/e-ate, a. (Lat. lineatus, p. p. of lineare, 

Lin/’e-a/ted,} to reduce to a straight line, from 
linea, line, q. v.; It. lineato, Sp. lineado.] (Bot.) 
Marked longitudinally with depressed parallel 
lines; as, a lineate leaf. 

Lin/e-a/tion, n. [Lat. lineatio, the drawin 
line, from lineare ; It. lineazione. See supra. 
same as DELINEATION. 

Line/-man, 7.; pl. LINE/-MEN, One who carries 
the line in surveying, &ce. 

Lin/en, nn. [A-S. lin, flax, linen, made of flax, O. 
Sax., Icel., & M. H. Ger. lin, flax and linen, O. Sax. 
linin, linen, Dan. & Sw. lin, flax, Sw. linne, Dan. 
linned, O. Fries. & L. Ger. linnen, Goth. lein, N. 
H. Ger. dein, leinen, leinwand, linen, from Lat. li- 
num, flax, Gr. N\ivov. See LINE.] 

1. Thread or cloth made of flax or hemp ; — used 
in the plural to include cambric, shirting, sheeting, 
towels, table-cloths, &c, 

2. The under part of dress, as being chiefly made 
of linen, 

Lin/en, a. [See supra.) 1. Made of linen; as, 
linen cloth; a linen stocking. 

2. Resembling linen cloth; white; pale. 
Lin’/en-dra/per,n. A person who deals in linens. 
Lin/en-er, n. The same as LINEN-DRAPER, 
Lin’/en-man, [ Obs.] 
Lin/en-ser6ll, n. (Arch.) An orna- 

ment formerly used for filling panels, 

and so called from its resemblance to 

the convolutions of a folded napkin. 
Fairholt. 

Lin/’e-o-late, a. (Bot.) Marked longi- 
tudinally with fine lines. Gray. 

Lin/er,n. 1. A vessel belonging to a 
regular line of packets. 

2. (Mach.) A thin piece placed between two parts 
to hold them, fill a space, &c. 

Ling, 7. [0O. D. linghe, lenghe, N. D. leng, Dan. & 
Norw. lange, Sw. linga, Ger. leng, liinge, lange, 
langfisch, Fr. linguwe, long, from A-S., D., Dan., & 
Ger. lang, long. $ 
(Jchth.) A marine 
fish (Lota molva), 
something like the 
cod, but more slen- 
der, and having 
only two dorsal fins. 
Scotland and Ireland, 

Ling, n. 


of a 
The 





Linen-scroll. 





Ling. 
It is largely used as food in 
n Yarrell. 
1 [Scot., Icel., & O. Sw. ling, Dan. lyng, Sw. 
Yung, from A-8., Dan., & Ger. lang, long. Cf. supra.] 


1. Heath. See HEATH. Loudon. 
2. A species of long, thin grass. [ Scot.] Jamieson. 
Ling-honey, a sort of wild honey, made from the flow- 
ers of the heath. Holland. 
Ling. [A-S. ling.] <A termination denoting state, 
condition, offspring, progeny, as in hireling, foster- 
ling, earthling, worldling, foundling, darling, first- 
ling, underling, youngling, starling, groundling, 
duckling, gosling, sapling. 
Lin/gel, n. (Lat. lingua, a tongue. 


1. A little tongue or thong of leather, Crabb. 

2. See LINGLE. 
Lin’Zenge, n. A medicine taken by licking with 
the tongue; alinctus. [Obs.] Fuller. 


Lin/zer (ling/ger), v.t. [imp. & p. p. LINGERED; 
p.pr. & vb. n. LINGERING.] [A-S. lengra, compar. 
of lang, long; Ger. ver-liingern, to lengthen, to pro- 
long, protract, from ldénger, longer. | 

1. To delay; to loiter; to remain or wait long. 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind. Gray. 
2. To be slow in deciding; to be in suspense; to 
hesitate. 
Perhaps thou linger’st, in deep thought detained. Jfilton. 
3. To remain long in any state; as, the patient 
lingers on a bed of sickness. 
Syn.—To loiter; lag; saunter; delay; tarry; stop; 
hesitate. See LoIrenr. \ 

Lin/ger (ling/ger), v.¢. To protract. [Obs.] ‘She 
lingers my desires.” Shak. 

Lin/’/ger-er, n. One who lingers. 

Lin/ger-ing, a. Drawn out in time; remaining 
long; protracted; as, a lingering disease. 

To die is the fate of man; but to die with lingering anguish 
is generally his folly. Rambler 

Lin/ger-ing (ling/Zer-ing), m. A delaying; a re- 
maining long; tardiness; protraction. ‘Phe lin- 
gerings of holiday customs.” W. Irving. 

Lin’/ger-ing-ly, adv. With delay; slowly; tedi- 
ously. 

Lin/set (ling’get), n. [Fr. lingot. SeeIncor.] A 
small mass of metal, having the form of the mold 
in which it was cast, and often tongue-shaped; an 
ingot. [Written also lingot.] Camden. 
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LINGLE . 


Lin/gle, n. [Fr. ligneul, dim. of Lat. linea, a linen 
read, See axe.) A shoemaker’s thread, [Obs.] 
“Tyngel that souters sow with.” Palsgrave. 
Whose master wrought with dingle and with awl. B. Jonson. 
Lin’go, n. [Lat. lingua, tongue, speech, language.] 
Language; speech. [ Vulgar.]} 


Liye: n. 1. A linget or ingot. 
. That which has the form of a linget or ingot, 
; The house’s front 


Was cased with lingots of ripe Indian corn 
In tessellated order. EE. B. Browning. 
Lin-guia/ciotis (lin-gwa’shus), a. [Lat. linguaz, 
linguacis, loquacious, from lingua, tongue.} Given 
to the use of the tongue; talkative; garrulous; 
loquacious. [0Obs.] 
n/gua-dént/al, a, [Lat. lingua, tongue, and 
dens, tooth.] (Pron.) Formed or uttered by the 
joint use of the tongue and teeth, or rather that part 
of the gum just above the front teeth; dento-lin- 
al, as the letters d and ¢. 
Lin/gua-dént/al, 2. (Pron.) An articulation pro- 
nounced by aid or use of the tongue and teeth. 
Lin’/gual (lin/gwal), a. [Lat. lingua, tongue, Fr. 
“ss & . lingual, It. linguale.| Pertaining to the 
tongue; as, the lingual nerves; the lingual mus- 


See LINGET. 


cle, 

Lin/gual (lin/gwal),. A letter pronounced with 

the tongue, 

Lin’/gui-f6rm (lin/gwi-form), a. 
Fr., It., & Sp. linguiforme, trom 
at. lingua, tongue, and forma, 

form. ] aving the form of the 
tongue. 

Lin/guist (lin/gwist), n. [Fr. lin- 

os It. & Sp. lingwista, from 
at. lingua, tongue, speech, lan- 
guage. ] 
1, A master of language; a talker. 
I'll dispute with him; 
He’s a rare linguist. J. Webster. 
2. A person skilled in languages; — usually ap- 
plied to a person well versed in the languages 
taught in colleges, —Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 
There too were Gibbon, the greatest historian, and Jones, 
the greatest linguist, of the age. Macaulay. 

Lin-guist/ie, a ([Fr. linguistique, Sp. lin- 

Lin-guist/ie-al, guistico.] Relating to linguist- 

ics, or to the aflinities of languages. 

Lin-guist/ies, n. sing. [Fr. linguistique, Sp. lin- 

guistica.| The science of languages, or of the ori- 
gin, signification, and application of words; glos- 
sology. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Lin’/gu-late, a. [Lat. lingulatus, from lingula, or 

ligula, little tongue. See LIGULATE.] Shaped like 
the tongue or a strap; ligulate. 

Ling/wort (-wirt),. [See Lina.] An herb. 

Lin’sy (lin/j¥), a. (Cf. A-S, lenig, weak, lean, q. v.] 
[Prov. Eng.] 

1. Tall; limber; flexible. 
2. Active; strong; able to bear fatigue. 

Li-nig/er-otts, a. [Lat. linwm, flax, and gerere, 

to bear.] Bearing flax; producing linen. 

Lin/i-ment,n. [Lat. linimentum, from linire, li- 

nere, to besmear, anoint; Fr. & Pr. liniment, It. & 
Pg. linimento, Sp. linimento, linimiento.] A species 
of soft ointment; a composition of a consistence 
somewhat thinner than an unguent, but thicker 
than oil. 

Lin/ing,». 1. The covering of the inner surface 

of any thing, as of a garment or a box, 
*, 2. That which is within; contents. 

The lining of his coffers shall make coats 

To deck our soldiers. Shak. 

Link, ». [Sw. link, ring of a chain, Dan. liinke, 

Icel. hleckr, chain, Ger. gelenk, joint, link, ring of 
a chain, from Ger. lenken, to bend.] 

1. A single ring or division of a chain; some- 
times, achain. ‘Strong links of iron.” Shak. 

2. Any thing doubled and closed like a link; as, 
a link of horse-hair, Mortimer. 

3. (Mech.) Any intermediate rod or piece trans- 
mitting motive power from one part of a machine 
to another. 

4. (Steam-eng.) A link-motion. 

5. Any thing connecting or binding together; 
hence, any constituent part of a connected series. 

Love, the common link, the new creation crowned. Dryden. 
The associating link is the same in each instance. Wordsworth. 


6. (pl.) Sausages ;—so called from being made in 
a continuous chain. [Local and collog. Eng. and 





[ Obs. ] 


7. (pl.) The windings of ariyer, and the ground 
lying along them, [ Scot.] W. Scott. 

8. (Surveying.) The length of one joint of Gun- 
ter’s chain, being the hundredth part of it, or 7.92 
inches, the chain being 66 feet in length. 

Link-work, mechanism in which links, or intermediate 
connecting pieces, are employed to transmit motion from 
one part to another. \ 

Link, n. [Allied to Lat. lychnus, Gr. Nixvos, light, 
lamp.] A torch made of tow or hards, &c,, and 
itch. 
Link, v.¢. [imp.& p. p. LINKED (linkt); p. pr. & 
vb. n. LINKING. | 
1, To complicate. Johnson. 
2. To unite or connect by means of something in- 
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’ 
tervening. ‘And creature linked to creature, man 


to man,” Pope. 
Link towns to towns by avenues of oak, Pope. 
Link, v. 7. To be y 
connected, H 
No-one generation 
could link with the other. 
Burke. 
Link’boy, jn. A 
Link/man, } boyor 


man that carried a 
link or torch to light 
passengers. 

Link’-m6/tion, 7 
(Steam-eng.) A valve 
gear consisting of 
two eccentrics and 
their rods, connect- 
ed by an adjustable 
piece, called the link, 
to the valve, in such 
a way as to produce a variable cut-off, and to re- 
verse the steam when the engine is in motion. 

[tS Let C represent the center of the shaft, C D the 
engine crank, C A the fore-eccentric (which is the equiy- 
alent of a crank), 
CB the back-ec- 
centric, and E and 
F the eccentric- 
rods, taking hold of 
the link @, which is 
aplane slotted bar 
capable of being 
moved up and 
down with the ec- 
centric-rods by the 
hand-lever II, on a 
fixed (as to vertical motion) block, to which the valve- 
rod Lis attached. The valve-rod and valve will then re- 
eeive the motion of the fore-eccentric A when in the posi- 
tion shown, and the motion of the back-eccentric when 
the link is moved up so as to bring C FI in line, or a com- 
pound motion derived from both of them, when the link 
is in intermediate positions. This compound motion, in 
virtue of the /ap, lead, and advance (relative angles and 
proportions), produces a variable cut-off, remarkable for 
the complexity of its motions and the simplicity of its 
parts. It is used almost exclusively on locomotive and 
screw-propeller engines. Its forms are various, such as 
stationary-link, shifting-link, &e. 

Lin-noe/an, ) a. Pertaining to Linneus, the cele- 

Lin-né/an, brated botanist. 

Linnean system (GBot.), the system in which the classes 
are founded upon the number of stamens, and the orders 
upon the pistils; the artificial or sexual system. 

Linne, 7”. Flax. See LINE. 

Lin/net, n.  [Fr. linot, linotte, from Lat. linwm, 
flax, so called because it feeds on the seeds of flax 
and hemp. Cf. W. dlinos, from dlin, flax, and aderyn 
y llin, i. e., flax- 
bird; A-S. linete, 
linetwige, fr. lin, 
flax; Ger. lein- 
Jink, flachsfink, 
hangink, hiinf- 
ling.) (Ornith.) 
A small Euro- 
pean singing bird 
of the genus F’rin- 
gilla (PF. canna- 
bina);—called also lintie and lintwhite. 

Lin/seed, n. [Eng. line, lint, flax, and seed; A-S. 
linsed, L. Ger. liensaat, H. Ger. leinsamen.| Flax- 
seed. [Written also lintseed.] 

Lin’/seed-eadke, ». The solid mass or cake which 
remains when oil is expressed from flaxseed. 

Lin/seed-oil, 2. Oil obtained by pressure from 


flaxseed. 

Lin/’/sel, n. Same as LINSEY-WOOLSEY. [0Obs.] 

Lin/sey, n. [Eng. line, linen, q. v.] Cloth made of 
linen and wool; linsey-woolsey. Bentley. 

Lin/sey-wool’sey (Synop. § 130), a. Made of 
linen and wool; hence, of different and unsuitable 
parts; vile; mean. ; Johnson. 

Lin’/sey-wool/sey, n. Stuff made of linen and 
wool, mixed, 

Lin/stock, n. [Also lintstock.] [Corrupt. fr. luné- 
stock, Ger. luntenstock, from lunte, lunt, and stock, 
stock, stick.] A pointed, forked staff, shod with iron 
at the foot, to hold a lighted match, for firing cannon. 

Lint, n. [A-S. linet, flax, hemp, Dan. linned, linen; 
Lat. lintewm, a linen cloth, linen, from dintews, lin- 
en, a., from linwm, flax, lint. See LINEN.] 

1. Flax. Johnson. 
2. Linen raveled, or scraped into a soft substance, 
and used for dressing wounds and sores. 

Lin/tel, ». [L. Lat. lintellus, limen superius; Lat. 
as if Jlimentellum, from limentum, for limen, a 
threshold; O. Fr. lintel, N. Fr. linteau, Sp. lintel, 
dintel.| (Arch.) An horizontal piece of timber or 
stone placed over a door, window, or other open- 





Linkboy 





Link-motion. 





Linnet. 


ing: a head-piece, Gwilt. 
Lin’tie, . , 
Lint/white, m. The linnet. See LINNET. 
Her song the lintwhite swelleth. Tennyson. 


Lint/seed, ». See LINSEED. 

Li/on, n._ [Fr. lion, Sp. leon, It. leone, lione, Pr. leo, 
Lat. deo, leonis, Gr. Néwv, A-S, & O. Sax. leo, O. H: 
Ger. leo, lewo, lowwo, N. H. Ger. lowe.] 





LIP-LABOR : 


1. (Zodl.) A carnivorous mammal of the genus 
Leo, characterized by great size . 

and strength. The body is high- 
er and less fitted for climbing 
than that of the tiger, and the 
male has usual- 
ly a thick mane 
on the neck, and 
a tail tufted at 
the end. It is 
found in Asia, 
and all over } 
Africa. A va- \ 
riety of the lion, 
remarkable for 







having nomane, 
is found in In- 
dia, : 
2. (Astron.) Lion. 
A sign in the zodiac; Leo. See LrEo. 


3. An object of interest and curiosity; as, the 
lion of the day; to visit the lions of a place. 

Such society was far more enjoyable than that of Edinburgh, 
for here he was not a lion, but a man. Prof. Wilson. 

Lion's share, the larger part;—a phrase derived from 
Esop's fable of the lion, fox, &c., hunting in company, and 
applied to cases where most of what is gained by parties 
acting together is taken by the strongest. 

(tae Lion is frequently used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds; as, /ton-eyed, lion-headed, lion- 
heart, lion-hearted, lion-hunter, lion-mettled, Uion- 
toothed, and the like. 

Li/on-ant, n. (ntom.) An insect of the genus 
Myrmeleon ; the ant-lion. See ANT-LION. 

Livon¢ed (li/unst), a. (er.) Adorned with lions’ 
heads, as a cross whose ends terminate in them, 
[Written also leonced.] 

Li/on-¢el, n. (Her.) A small lion, especially one 
of several borne in the same coat of arms, 

Li/on-dég, n. <A variety of dog with a flowing 
mane, 

Lion-el, n. The whelp of a lioness; a young lion, 

Lifon-ess, n. The 
female of the lion 
kind. 

Li’on-et, n. A young 
or small lion. 
Li/on-ism, n, An 

attracting of atten- 
tion, as a lion; also, 
the pursuit of cu- 
rious things. 
Li’on-ize, v. ¢. [imp. 
& p. p. LIONIZED; 





p. pr. & vb. 2, LION- Lioness. 
IZING. ] 
1. To visit as a curiosity. [Colloq.] 


2. To treat as a lion, or object of interest. 
Li/on-ly, a. Likea lion; fierce. [Obs.] Milton. 
Li/on’s-foot, n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant, Nabalus 

(or Prenanthes) Fraseri, found in the United States. 
(b.) A plant of the genus Filago (F. Scortopedium), 
of Europe. 

Li/on’s-léaf, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Leon- 
tice (L. leontopetalum), the tuberous roots of which 
contain so much alkali that they are sometimes used 
as a substitute for soap. Baird, 

Li/on’s-tail, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Leo- 
nurus, so called from a fancied resemblance of its 


flower-spikes to the tuft of a lion’s tail. Loudon. 
Li’on’s-tooth, n.; pl. LI/ONS-TEETH. (Bot.) A 

plant of the genus Leontodon. See LEONTODON. 
Gray. 


Lip, n. [A-S. & O. Fries. lippa, O. D., L. & H. Ger. 
lippe, D. lip, Dan. lippe, libe, Sw. liipp, allied to 
Lat. dabiwm, labrum, Per. lab, leb, Lith. ipa.) 

1. One of the two fleshy or muscular parts com- 
posing the exterior of the mouth in man and many 
other animals. In man, the lips form the covering 
of the teeth, and are organs of speech essential to 
certain articulations. Hence the lips, by a figure, 
denote the mouth, or all the organs of speech, and 
sometimes speech itself. 

2. The edge of any thing; as, the lip of a vessel; 
the lips of a wound. 

> 9&. (Bot.) (a.) One of the two opposite divisions 
of a labiate corolla, The upper is called the hel- 
met, and the lower the beard, (b.) The odd and 
peculiar petal in the Orchis family. Martyn. 

4. (Conch.) The outer edge of the aperture of a 
univalve shell. 

To make a lip, to drop the under lip in sullenness or 
contempt. Shak. 

Lip, v. t. [imp. & p.p.LIPPED (lipt); p. pr. & vb. n. 
LIPPING.] ‘To touch with the lips; to put the lips 
to; hence, to kiss. 

The bubble on the wine which breaks 

Before you lip the glass. Praed. 

Lip, v.¢. Toclip; totrim. [Obs.] Holland, 

Li-pir/o-céle, n. [Gr. hurapés, fat, and «An, tu- 
mor.] (Med.) A tumor consisting wholly, or chief- 
ly, of fat. 

Lig'-de-vo'tion, n. Prayers uttered by the lips 
without the desires of the heart. 

Lip’/-good, a. Good in profession only. B. Jonson. 

Lip/-la/bor, n. Labor or action of the lips without 
concurrence of the mind or heart; words without 
sentiments. 
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LIPLESS 


Lip/less, a. Having no lips. 

Lip/let, n. <A little lip. 

Lip/o-grim (Synop., §180), n. [Gr. Acirew, deretv, 
to leave, omit, and ypapypa, letter; Fr. lipogramma- 
tie.) A writing in which a particular letter is wholly 
omitted. 

Lip/o-gram-mit/ie, a. [Fr. lipogrammatique, Gr. 
Nmoypayparos.] Omitting a letter; as, lipogram- 
matic writings; that is, those in which a particular 
letter is wholly omitted. 

Lip/o-gram/ma-tist, n. [Fr. lipogrammatiste.] 
One who writes a piece throughout which a partic- 
ular letter is omitted. 

Li/po-thym/ie, a. 
Tending to swoon; 
thymic. | . 

Li-pdth’/y-moius, a. [Gr. ArréSvp0s, lacking life 
or sense, fainting, from Asie, to leave, to lack, and 
Supés, soul, life.} Pertaining, or given, to swoon- 
ing; fainting. 

Li-podth’/y-my (Synop., § 130), 2. 
swoon, Fr. lipothymie. See supra.] 
swoon. 

Lipped (lipt), a. 1. Having lips; 
having a raised or rounded edge re- 
sembling the lip;—often used in 
composition; as, thick-lipped, thin- 
lipped, and the like. 

2. (Bot.) Labiate. 

Lip/pi-tiide (53), n. [Lat. lippitudo, 
from lippus, blear-eyed; Fr. lippi- 
tude, It. lippitudine.] Soreness of 
eyes; blearedness, rh 

Lip/-wis/dém, 7. Wisdom in talk without prac- 
tice ; wisdom in words not supported by experience. 

Lip’-work (-wirk), n. The act of kissing. B. Jon. 

Ligq/ua-ble (lik/wa-bl), a. _[Lat. liquabilis, It. li- 
quabile, Sp. licwable. See infra.] Capable of being 
melted. L 

Li/quite, v. 7. [Lat. liquare, liquatum, from li- 
quere, to be fluid; It. liguare, Sp. licuar.] To melt; 
to liquefy; to be dissolved. [Obs.] Woodward. 

Li/quate, v.¢. (Metal.) To separate, as a more fu- 
sible from a less fusible material, by so regulating 
the temperature that the former may be run off 
from the latter. : 

Li-qua/tion, n. [Lat. liqguatio, Fr. liquation, Sp. 
licuacion, It. liquazione.] 

1. The act or operation of melting. 

2. The capacity of being melted; as, a substance 
congealed beyond liquation. 

3. (Metal.) The process of separating, by a reg- 
ulated heat, an easily fusible metal from one less 
fusible; eliquation. 

Ligq/ue-fa/ cient (lik/we-fa’shent), n. [See LIQUEFY. ] 

1. That which serves to liquefy. 

2. (Med.) An agent which seems to haye the 
power of liquefying solid depositions, as mercury, 
iodine, &c. Dunglison. 

Liq/ue-fae’tion (ik/we-fik’shun), ». [Fr. liqueé- 
faction, Pr. liquefactio, Sp. licuefaccion, It. lique- 
Jazione. See LIQUEFY.]} 

1. The act or operation of melting or dissolving ; 
the conversion of a solid into a liquid by the sole 
agency of heat or caloric; — sometimes specially 
applied to the melting of substances which pass 
through intermediate states of softness before they 
become fluid, as tallow, wax, resin, &c. 

- 2. The state of being melted. 

Liq/ue-fi/a-ble, a. [Fr. liguéfiable. Sce LIQuEFY.] 
Capable of being melted, or changed from a solid to 
a liquid state, 

Ligq/ue-fier, 1. 
stance. 

Ligq/ue-f¥ (lik/we-ty), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. LIQUEFIED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. LIQUEFYING.] [Fr. liquéfier, It. 
liquefare, Sp. licuefucer, Lat. liquwefacere, from 
liquere, to be liquid, and facere, to make.] ‘To con- 
vert from a fixed or solid form to that of a liquid; 
to melt; to dissolve; and technically, to melt by the 
sole agency of heat or caloric. 

Liq/ue-fy, v. 7. To become liquid. 

Li-qués’cen-cy, n. [L. Lat. liquescentia. See in- 
fra.| The state of being liquescent; aptness to 
melt. Johnson, 

Li-qués/cent, a. [Lat. liquescens, p. pr. of liques- 
cere, to become liquid, v. inchoative from liquere, to 
be liquid.]| Tending to become liquid; inclined to 
melt; melting. 

i-quetir’ (le-kfir’),n. [Fr. See Liquor.] A del- 
icate preparation of distilled spirits, usually flavored 
with fruits, spices, and various aromatic substances. 

Hig/uid (lik/wid), a. [Lat. ligwidus, from liquere, 
to be fluid or liquid; Fr. liqwide, Pr. liquid, Sp. & 
It. liquido.] 

1. Having liquidity. See Liquipiry. 

2. Flowing smoothly or easily; sounding agreea- 
bly or smoothly to the ear. ‘* Thy liquid notes, that 
close the eye of day.” Milton. 

3. Pronounced without any jar or harshness; 
smooth; as, a liquid letter. 

4. Dissolved; not obtainable by law; as, a liquid 
debt. [0Obs.] Ayliffe. 

Liquid manure, a fertilizer, as guano, &e., applied to 
land in a liquid form; also, urine, in distinction from 
dung. 

Ligq/uid (lik/wid), n.. 1. A substance whose parts 
vhange their relative position on the slightest press- 


— 


Gr. AetrosuptKds, AtToSuptkds. ] 
ainting. [Written also leipo- 


(Gr. deroSvpia, 
A fainting; a 
Bp. Taylor. 
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That which melts any solid sub- 
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ure, and, therefore, retain no definite form; any 
substance in the state of liquidity; a fluid that is 
not aériform. 

(t- Liquid and jluwid are terms often used synony- 
mously, but jlwid has the broader signification. All /iquids 
are fluids, but many fluids, as air and the gases, are not 
liquids. 

2. (Gram.) A letter which has a smooth, flowing 
sound, or which flows smoothly after a mute; as, / 
and 7, in bla, bra. Mand n are also called liquids. 

Lig/uid-im/bar, )n. [From liquid and amber, 
Lig/uid-am/ber, q.v.] (Bot.) A genus of trees 
growing in tropical regions, several species of which 
produce a transparent, balsamic juice, whence the 
name}; also, the juice itself; — called likewise liquid 
storax, which is chiefly derived from the three spe- 
cies L. styraciflua, or sweet-gum, found in the Unit- 


ed States, ZL. Orientale, and L. Altingia. Baird. 
Ligq/ui-date (lik/wi-dat), v.t. [iémp. & p. p. LIQUI- 
DATED; p. pr. & vb. 2. LIQUIDATING.] [L. Lat. 


liquidare, liquidatum, from Lat. liquidus, liquid, 
clear; It. liguidare, Sp. liquidar, Fr. liquider. | 

1. To make liquid. 

2. To make clear or transparent, as by melting; 
to clear from obscurity. 

Time only can liquidate the meaning of all parts of a com- 
pound system. Hamilton. 

8. To dissolve or clear off, as a debt or obliga- 
tion; to make payment of; to settle; to adjust; to 
pay. 

Fryburgh was ceded to Zurich by Sigismund to liquidate 
a debt of a thousand florins. Coxe. 


Liq/ui-da/tion (lik/wi-da’/shun), n. [Fr. liquida- 
tion, Sp. liqguidacion, It. liquidazione.| The act of 
liquidating; the act of settling and adjusting debts. 

Liq/wi-da/tor (lik/wi-), n. [Ir. liguidatewr.] One 
who, or that which, liquidates or setties. 

Li-quid/i-ty (li-kwid/i-ty), n.  [Lat. liquiditas, 
from liquidus, liquid; Fr. liqwidité, Pr. liquiditat, 
It. liquidita.] 

1. That state or condition of a material substance 
in which its particles, though mutually cohering, 
are yet free to move among themselves, having 
neither fixed relative positions giving definite form, 
as in solids, nor mutual repulsion, precluding def- 
inite volume, as in gases; fluidity. 

2. The quality of being smooth and flowing ; 
agreeableness of sound; as, the liquidity of a let- 
ter, or of atone; the liquidity of music, &e. 

Ligq/uid-ize (lik/wid-iz), v. t [imp. & p. p. LIQ- 
UIDIZED; p. pr. & vb. 2. LIQUIDIZING.] To render 
liquid. 

Liq/uid-ly, adv. 
flowingly. 

Liq/uid-mess (lik/wid-nes), n. The quality of be- 
ing liquid; fluency. 

Liq’uor (lik/ur), n. [Lat. liquor, from liquere, to 
be liquid; It. Ziquore, Pr., Sp., & Pg. liquor, licor, 
Fr. liqueur, O. Eng. licour.] 

1. Any liquid or fluid substance, as water, milk, 
blood, sap, juice, and the like. 

2. Especially, alcoholic or spirituous fluid, either 
distilled or fermented ; a decoction, solution, or 
tincture. 

Liquor of flints, or liquor silicum (Chem.), a solution 
of silicate of potash; — called also soluble glass. — Liquor 
of Libavius (Chem.), bichloride of tin. — Zo be in liquor, 
to be intoxicated. 

Lig/uor, v.¢. To moisten; to drench. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Liq/uor-ige, n. See LICORICE. 


In a liquid manner; smoothly; 


Lig/uor-ish, a. See Lickprisu. [0bs.] Shak. 
Liq/uor-otis, a. Eagerly desirous. See LICKER- 
IsH. [Obs. Marston. 


Lir/i-eon-fan’cy, n. 
the valley. 

Hitr/i-o-dtn! dron, n.; pl. LIR/L-0-DEN’ DRA, [Gr. 
\eiptov, lily, and déyvdpov, tree.] (Bot.) A genus of 
large and very beautiful trees, having smooth, shining 
leaves, and handsome, tulip-like flowers; tulip-tree ; 
white-wood ; — called also canoe-wood. 

Lir/i-poop,n. [O. Fr. liripipion, liripion, L. Lat. 
liripipium. Said to be corrupted from Lat. cleri 
ephippium, i. e., the clergy’s caparison.] [Obs.] 

1. A part of the old clerical dress, in early times 
a tippet, in later a scarf; worn also by doctors or 
learned men, and sometimes by commoners. 

2. A degree of knowledge, like that possessed by 
those entitled to wear the article of dress as a badge ; 
hence, a degree of intelligence or smartness; also, a 
smart trick or stratagem. Stanihurst. 

3. A silly person or thing; —a term of contempt. 
‘CA liripoop, vel lerripoop, a silly, empty creature ; 
an old dotard.” Milles. MS. Devon Gloss. 

Liv’o-eone, n. [Gr. Acids, thin, pale, and xopia, 
dust.] (Jfin.) Having the form of, or resembling, a 
whitish powder. Craig. 

Lis’bon, n. <A sweet, light-colored species of wine, 
produced in the province of Estremadura, and so 
called as being shipped from Lisbon, in Portugal. 

Lish, a. [Scot. list, agile; Fr. leste, active, brisk, 
nimble; It. & Pg. lesto, Sp. listo, from Goth. listeigs, 
O. H. Ger. listic, ingenious.] Stout; active. oe 
Eng. | : Halliwell. 

Lisne (lin), x. [Prov. Eng. lissen and lisne, a cleft 
inarock.] A cavity or hollow. [0Obs.] Hale. 

Lisp, v.i. [imp. & p. p. LISPED (lispt); p. pr. & vb. 
nN. LISPING.] [A-8. wlisp, wlips, stammering, lisp- 


(Bot.) A plant; the lily of 


“ 


ma PLIST 


ing; O. H. Gey. lisp, Sw. & Dan. lisp, lisping; O. 
Hi. Ger. lispian, lispén, to lisp; M. H. Ger. & D. 
Pion N. H. Ger. lispeln, Sw. liispa, Dan. lespe or 
dspe. 

1. To pronounce the sibilant letter s imperfectly ; 
to give s the sound of ti ;—a defect common among 
children. ; 

2. To speak imperfectly; to utter in a modest, 
hesitating way; hence, to make feeble beginnings 
or imperfect efforts. 


I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. Pope. 


an aspirated ¢h for s. 

Lisp/er, mn. One who lisps. 

Lisp/ing-ly, adv. With a lisp. 

Liss, v.t. ‘To free, as from care or pain; to relieve; 
to alleviate. [Obs.] ‘‘ZLissed of his care.” Chaucer, 

Liss, 7. The state of being released, as from care, 
grief, or pain; relief. [Obs.] ‘‘ Of penance had a 


lisse.” Chaucer. 

Lis’sém, )a. [For lithesome, q. v.] 

Lis/séme, 1. Limber; supple; flexible; lithe; 
lithesome., ‘Straight, but as lissome as a hazel 
wand.” Tennyson. 

2. Light; nimble; active. Falliwell, 


Lis’/séme-ness, 1. 
ibility; suppleness. 

2. Lightness; agility. 

List,n. [A-S. list, a list of cloth; Sw. dist, Dan. 
list, liste, border; Icel. listi, fillet; D. lijst, O. H. 
Ger. lista, border, fringe; M. H. Ger. liste, N. H. 
Ger. leiste; hence Fr. liste, Pr., Sp., It., & L. Lat. 
lista, Ger. & Dan, liste, Sw. lista, D. lijst, a roll or 
catalogue. } , 

1. The outer edge or selvedge of cloth; a strip 
of cloth forming the border, particularly of broad- 
cloth, and serving to strengthen it; a strip of cloth; 
a fillet, ‘‘Gartered with a red and blue list.” Shak. 

2. A limit or boundary; a border. 

The very list, the very utmost bound, 
Of all our purposes. Shak. 

3. A roll or catalogue, that is, a row or line; as, 
a list of names; a list of books; a dist of articles; a 
list of ratable estate. 

4. (Arch.) A little square molding; a fillet ;— 
called also listel. 

Civil list (Great Britain and U. S.), the civil officers 
of government, as judges, embassadors, secretaries, &c. 
Hence, the revenues. or appropriations of public money 
for the support of the civil officers. More recently, the 
civil list, in England, embraces only the expenses of the 
reigning monarch’s household. 

Syn.—Roll; catalogue; register; inventory; sched- 
ule. — List, ROLL, CATALOGUE, REGISTER, INVENTORY, 
SCHEDULE. A list is properly a simple series of names, 
&e., in a brief form, such as might naturally be entered 
in anarrow strip of paper. A roll was originally a list 
containing the names of persons belonging to a public 
body (as Parliament, &c.), which was rolled up and laid 
aside among its archives. A catalogue is a list of persons 
or things arranged in order, and usually containing some 
description of the same, more or less extended. <A regis- 
ter is designed for record or preservation. An inventory 
is a list of articles, found on hand in a store of goods, or 
in the estate of a deceased person, or under similar cir- 
cumstances. <A schedule is a formal list or inventory 
prepared for legal or business purposes. <A /ist must be 
cemplete ; a catalogue must be properly arranged; a 
schedule must have the titles and descriptions explicitly 
given, and be properly attested. 

List,n. [Fr. lice, Pr. lissa, Sp. liza, It. lizza, liccia, 
L. Lat. lict@, from Lat. lictwm, thread, girdle.] A 
line inclosing or forming the extremity of a piece of 
ground, or field of combat ; hence, in the plural 
(lists), the ground or field inclosed for a race or 
combat. 

To enter the lists, to accept a challenge, or engage in 
contest. 

List, v. t. [imp. & p. p. LISTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LISTING.] [From list, a roll. 

1. To sew together, as strips of cloth, so as to 
make a party-colored show, or to form a border. 

2. To cover with a list, or with strips of cloth; 
as, to list a door; hence, to mark as if with list. 
“The tree that stood white-listed through the 
gloom.” Tennyson. 

3. To inclose for combat; as, to lisé a field. 

4. To enroll; to register in a list or catalogue ; to 
enlist. 

They may be Jisted among the upper serving-men of some 
great household. Milton. 
5. To engage in the public service, as soldiers. 

I will list you for my soldier. W. Scott. 

List, v.t. [See infra.] To listen or hearken to. 

‘Then weigh what loss your honor may sustain, 
If with too credent ear you list his songs. Shak, 

List, v. i. To engage in public service by enrolling 
one’s name; to enlist. 

List, v.i. [A-S. lystan, lustan. 


1. State of being lissom; flex- 


See Lust. 


1. To lean or incline; to be propense; hence, to 
desire or choose; to please. ‘Them that add to 
the Word of God what them listeth.” Hooker. 


Let other men think of your devices as they list. Whitgift. 


2. [See ListEN.] To hearken ; to attend; to 
listen, 





Stand close and list to him. Shak. 
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Lisp, v. ¢. To pronounce with a lisp; as, she lisped 
a few words. 
Lisp, x. The habit or act of lisping, as in uttering 


LIST 


List, », 1, Inclination; tendency; desire. [0ds.] 
“ Liberty, list, and leisure to begin... this violent 


schism.” Fuller. 

2. (Naut.) An inclination to one side; as, the 

5 ship has a dist to port. Mar, Dict. 

List/el,n. [Fr. listel, listeaw, Sp. listel, It. listella, 

from lista, a border, fillet. See List.] (Arch.) A 
list or fillet. See Lisr. 


List/en (lis/n), v.i. [imp. & p. p. LISTENED; p. pr. 
& vb. n, LISTENING. Facts hlystan, Icel. hlusta, 
to hear, listen; A-S. hlyst, gehlyst, O. Sax. hlust, 
a hearing, attention, ear; Icel. hlust, allied to A-S. 
hlosnian, to wait in suspense; O. H, Ger. hlosén, to 
listen, attend; Lat. cluere, Gr. «diew, Goth. hliuth, 
hliuma, attention ; Icel. hiiddh, hliomr, sound, clam- 
or, hliodha, hlidma, to resound. ] 

1. To attend closely with a view to hear; to give 
ear; to hearken. 
On the green bank I sat, and listened long. Dryden. 


2. To yield to advice; to follow admonition; to 


obey. 
3° To be inclined; to have propensity or liking; 
to list. [Obs.] 


Soldiers note forts, armories, and magazines; scholars Jisten 
after libraries, disputations, and professors. Puller. 


Syn.—To attend; hearken. See ATTEND. 


List/en (lis/n), v.¢. To hear; to attend, Lee ; 

Shak. 

List/’en-er, n. One who listens; a hearkener. 

List/er, . One who makes a list or roll. 

List/ful, a. Attentive. [Obs.] Spenser. 

List’/ing,n. 1. The act or process of making a list, 
or of putting list on a door, &e. 

2. (Carp.) The cutting away the sap wood from 
the edge of a board; also, the edge thus cut away. 
List/less, a. Not listening; not attending; indif- 
ferent to what is passing; heedless; inattentive. 

His Jistless length at noontide would he stretch. Gray. 

' Syn.—Heedless; careless; thoughtless; inattentive; 
indifferent; vacant; uninterested; languid; weary; su- 
pine; indolent. 

List/less-ly, adv. Without attention; heedlessly. 

List/less-mess,. The state of being listless; in- 
difference to what is passing; indifference. 

Lit/any,n. [Lat. litania, Gr. Acraveia, fr. \cravetecy, 
to pray, allied to AirecSur, AicceoSar, to pray, ATH, 
prayer; Fr. litanie, Sp. litania, letania, Pr. letania 
and letanias, pl., It. litanie, letanie, letane, pl.] 

1. A solemn form of supplication, used in public 
worship. 

Supplications for the appeasing of God’s wrath were by the 
Greek church termed litanies, by the Latin “‘ rogations.” Hooker. 

2. Especially, a series of supplications for mercy 
and deliverance, used in the morning service of the 
Episcopal church. 

Li’tchi, n. See Licur. 

Lite, a.&mn. Little. [0bs.] 

Liter, n. (Fr. litre, from Gr. Xirpa, a silver coin, 
also equivalent to Lat. libra, a pound of twelve 
ounces.] A French measure of capacity, being a 
cubic decimeter, equal to 61.016 cubic inches, or 2.113 
American pints, or 61.027 cubic inches, or 1.76 Eng- 
lish pints. 

Lit/er-al, a. [Fr. litéral, littéral, Pr. litteral, Sp. 
& Pg. literal, It. litterale, letterale, Lat. literalis, 
litteralis, from litera, littera, a l|etter.] 

1. According to the letter; primitive; real; not 
figurative or metaphorical; as, the literal meaning 
of a phrase. ; 

2. Following the letter or exact words; not free; 
as, a literal translation. + 

3. Consisting of, or expressed by, letters. 

The Jiteral notation of numbers was known to Europeans 
before the ciphers. Johnson. 

Literal contract (Law), a contract of which the whole 
evidence is given in writing. Bouvier. — Literal equation 
(Math.), an equation in which known quantities are ex~ 
pressed either wholly or in part by means of letters ; — dis- 
tinguished from a numerical equation. Math. Dict. 

Lit/er-al, m. Literal meaning. [0bs.] Browne. 

Lit/er-al-ism, 7. That which accords with the let- 
ter; a mode of interpreting literally. 

Lit/er-al-ist, n. One who adheres to the letter or 
exact word; an interpreter according to the letter. 

Lit/er-al/i-ty, n. [Fr. litéralité.] The quality of 
being literal. Browne. 

Lit/er-al-i-zia/tion, n. The act of literalizing; re- 
duction to a literal meaning. 

Lit/er-al-ize, v.t¢. [imp. & p.p. LITERALIZED; /p. 
pr. & vb. n. LITERALIZING.] To adhere to the 
letter of a thing; to interpret or put in practice 
according to the strict meaning of the words; — 
opposed to spiritualize. 

Lit/er-al-ly, adv. 1. According to the primary and 
natural import of words; not figuratively ; as, a 
man and his wife can not be literally one flesh. 

2. With close adherence to words; word by word. 

So wild and ungovernable a poet can not be translated Jit- 


erally. Dryden. 
Lit/er-al-mess, n. The state of being literal; literal 
import. 


Lit/er-a-ry (44), a. [Lat. literarius, from litera, a 
letter; Fr. litéraire, Sp. literario, It. litterario, let- 
terario. | 

1. Pertaining to letters or literature; respecting 
learning or learned men; as, literary fame; a lit- 
erary history; literary conversation. 
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2. Versed in, or acquainted with, literature; as, 
a literary man. 

3. Consisting in letters, or written or printed 
compositions; as, literary property. 

Lit/er-ate, a. [Lat. literatus, from litera, a letter; 
Sp. literato, It. litterato, letterato.] Instructed in 
learning and science; learned; lettered. 

The literate now chose their emperor, as the military chose 
theirs. andor. 

Lit/er-ate, n. 1. One educated, but not having 
taken a university degree. [ng.] 

2. A literary man, 

Hit/er-@'tim, adv. [.Lat., from Lat, litera, let- 
ter.] Letter for letter, 

Lit/er-a/tor, n. [Lat., from litera, a letter; Fr. 
littérateur, It. litteratore, a literary man, a man of 
letters.] ~ 

1. One who teaches the letters or elements of 
knowledge; a petty schoolmaster. Burke. 

2. A person of literary tastes and culture; one of 
the literati; a learned or literary man, 

That class of subjects which are interesting to the regular 
literator or black-letter bibliomane, simply because they have 
once been interesting, De Quincey. 

Lit/er-a-tiire (53), . [Lat. literatura, from litera, 
a letter; Fr. littérature, Sp. literatura, It. littera- 
tura, letteratura.] 

1. Learning; acquaintance with letters or books. 

2. The collective body of literary productions, 
embracing the entire results of knowledge and fancy 
preserved in writing; also, the whole body of liter- 
ary productions or writings upon a given subject, 
or in reference to a particular science or branch of 
knowledge; as, the diteratwre of biblical criticism ; 
the literature of chemistry; and the like. 

3. The class of writings distinguished for beauty 
of style or expression, as poetry, essays, or history, 
in distinction from scientific treatises, and works 
which contain positive knowledge; belles-lettres. 

Syn.— Science; learning; erudition; belles-lettres. 
See SCIENCE. — LITERATURE, LEARNING, ErupITION, Lit- 
erature, in its widest sense, embraces all compositions 
except those on the positive sciences, mathematics, &e. 
It is usually confined, however, to the belles-lettres, or 
works of taste and sentiment, as poetry, eloquence, his- 
tory, &c., excluding abstract discussions and mere erudi- 
tion. A man of literatwre is one who is versed in the 
belles-lettres ; a man of learning excels in what is taught 
in the schools, and has a wide extent of knowledge, espe- 
cially in respect to the past; aman of erudition is one 
who is skilled in the more recondite branches of learned 
inquiry. ‘‘ Men give a reputation to /iterature, and con- 
vince the world of its usefulness.”’ Addison. ‘Learning 
thy talent is, but mine is sense.” Prior. ‘‘ Some gentle- 
men, abounding in their university erwdition, fill their 
sermons with philosophical terms.” Sift. 

Hitt/er-@ius,n.; pl. LIT/ER-A’ TI, [Lat.] A learned 
man; aman of erudition ; —chiefly used in the plu- 
ral. 

Now we are to consider that our bright ideal of a Titeratus 
may chance to be maimed. De Quincey. 

Lith, n. [A-S. lidhu, lidh, liodh, leodh, O. Sax. lidh, 
lith, Goth. lithus, Icel. lidhr, D. lid, Dan. lid, led, 
Sw. led, O. H. Ger. lid, gilit, M. H. Ger. glit, gelit, 
N. H. Ger, glied, from A-S8. lidhan, O. Sax. lithan, 
Icel, lidha, O. H. Ger. lidan, Goth. leithan, to go. 
See LEAD.] A joint or limb; a division; a mem- 
ber; a part formed by growth, and articulated to, 
or symmetrical with, other parts. 

The reader will at once comprehend the reason Prone 
an orange through its center obliquely to its axis. Each lith 
is of equal size, but the exposed surface of each on the freshly- 
cut circle will not be so. Nichol. 

Lith/arge, n. [Fr. litharge, Sp. litarge, litargirio, 
It. litargiro, litargirio, litargilio, Lat. ithargyrus, 
Gr. AtSapyvpos, the scum or foam of silver, from 
NiSos, stone, and dpyvpos, silver.] (Chem.) Pro- 
toxide of lead, produced by exposing melted lead 
to a current of air. It fuses readily, and, on cool- 
ing, forms a mass consisting of glistering, semi- 
transparent, yellow or reddish-yellow scales. It 
generally contains more or less red lead, whence 
the variations in its color. Dana. 

Lith/ate, n. [From Gr. \iSos, stone; Fr. lithiate. 
See Liruic.] (Chem.) A salt, or compound formed 
by the union of lithic acid witha base. [Written 
also lithiate. 

Lithe, a. A-8. lidhe, for lindhe, tender, mild, 
gentle; O. Sax. lidhi, O. H. Ger. lindi, M. H. Ger. 
linde, N. H. Ger. lind, Icel. lin, allied to Lat. lenis, 
A-§. lidhe-bige, pliant, tractable.] Capable of being 
easily bent; pliant; flexible; limber; as, the ele- 


phant’s lithe proboscis. Milton. 
Lithe, v.t. [A-S. lidhian. See supra.] 
1. To smooth; to soften; to palliate. [0Obs.] 


2. [Scot lith.] To listen. [Obs.] See ListTEn, 
Lithe/ness, n. The state of being lithe; flexibility; 
limberness. 
Lith’er, a. [A-S. lydher, bad, wicked; lydherlic, 
miserable, dirty; N. H. Ger. liederlich.] [Obs.] 
1. Soft; pliant; yielding. ‘‘ The dither sky.” 
Shak. 
2. Bad; corrupt. Woolton, 
Lith/er-ly, adv. Ina lither manner. [0bs.] 
Lith/er-ness, n. The quality of being lither. [ Obs.] 
Lithe/séme (Synop., § 130), a Pliant; limber; 
nimble; lissom. 
Lith/i-a,n. [From Gr. \iSos, a stone. See Lirn- 
IuM.] (Chem.) The oxide of lithium, an alkali dis- 





LITHOMARGE 


covered by Arfvedsan, in 1818, in the mineral peta- 
lite. In general properties, it resembles potash and 
soda. It occurs in various minerals and mineral 
waters. Dana, 

Hi-thi'a-sis,n. (Gr. \cSiacts, from déSos, stone. } 
(Med.) The formation of stony concretions in any 
part of the body, especially in the bladder and uri- 
nary passages, Dunglison. 

Lith/i-ate,n. (Chem.) See Lirnate. 

Lith/ie, a. [Fr. lithique, from Gr. \:Sexés, of, or 
belonging to, stones, from AéSos, stone.] (Chem.) 
Pertaining to the stone in the bladder; uric; as, 
lithic acid. 

Lith/i-im,n. [N.Lat., from Gr. \iSetos, of stone, 
fr, \iSos, stone.] ( Chem.) One of the alkaline metals, 
so called because obtained from amineral. Itis the 
lightest metal known, its specific gravity being 0.59, 
and its atomic weight 7. 

Hith’o-bib'li-on, n. [Gr. diSos, stone, and 3.8- 
diov, dim. of BiBdos, paper, letter.] See Lrrno- 
PHYL. 

Lith/o-eirp, n. 
stone, and xap7és, fruit. ] 
fruit petrified. 

Lith/o-chrd/mies, 2. sing. [Gr. diSos, stone, and 
xp@pa, color.] The art of printing colored pictures 
from oil paintings on stone; chromolithography, 
[See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Mith/o-ebU le, n. (Gyr. AcSoxd\Xa, from iSos, stone, 
and xéd\a, glue; Fr. lithocolle.] A cement that 
unites stones. Ash, 

Hith/o-dtn'dvon, n. [Gr. dXcSédevdpov, a tree- 
shaped coral, from )iSos, stone, and dévdpor, tree; 
Fr. lithodendre.| A kind of coral; —so called from 
its resembling a petrified branch, 

Lith/o-dome, n. ([Gr. AiSos, stone, and dépos, 
house, fr. déuerv, to build; Fr. lithodome.] (Zoél.) 
One of several species of molluscous animals, which 
form holes in solid rocks, in which they lodge them- 
selves. Lyell, 

it-théd’o-mt,n. pl. See LIrHODOME. 

Li-théd/o-moitis, a. [See supra.) Relating to a 
genus of molluscan animals which perforate stones. 

Lith/o-gén/e-sy, n._ [Gr. diSos, stone, and yéveats, 
origin, generation; Fr. lithogénésie, See GENESIS. | 
(Nat. Hist.) The doctrine or science of the origin 
of minerals composing the globe, and of the causes 
which have produced their form and disposition. 

Li-thodg/e-motis, a. [Gr. \iSos, stone, and yévew, 
to beget, bring forth; Fr. lithogéene. See GENESIS. ] 
Stone-producing; —said of polyps which form 
coral. 

Lith/o-glyph, n. [Fr. lithoglyphe, Gr. \:Soy\vpia, 
from Aidos, stone, and yddPev, to hollow out, en- 
grave, carve.] The art of engraving on precious 
stones. 

Li-thieg/ly-pher, ». One who cuts or engraves 
precious stones. [ Obds.] 

Lith/o-glyph/ie, a. Pertaining to the art of cut- 
ting and engraving precious stones. 

Li-thégs/ly-phite (49), n. [Fr. lithoglyphite.] (Nat. 
ist.) A fossil that presents the appearance of being 
engraved or shaped by art. 

Lith/o-glyp/ties, n. sing. The art of cutting and 
engraving gems; lithoglyph. [See Note under 
MATHEMATICS, } 

Lith’o-graph, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LITHOGRAPHED 
(lith/o-graft); p. pr. & vb. 2. LITHOGRAPHING. ] 
[Gr. AiSos, stone, and ypaderv, to write, engraye; 
Fr. lithographier.| To trace on stone, and transfer 
to paper by printing. 

Lith/o-graph, n. [Fr. lithographie.] A print from 
a drawing on stone. 
Li-thdg/ra-pher, n. 

practices lithography, 


[Fr. lithocarpe, from Gr. X{éSos, 
(Paleon.) Fossil fruit; 


[Fr. lithographe.] One who 


Lith/o-graph/ie, a. [Fr. lithographique.] 

Lith/o-graph/ie-al, Pertaining to lithography ; 
engraved upon, or printed from, stone; as, a litho- 
graphic picture. 

Lith/o-graph/ie-al-ly, adv. 
art. 

Li-thég/ra-phy, n. [Fr. lithographie.] The art 
by which impressions or prints are obtained by a 
chemical process, from designs made with a greasy 
material upon stone, the best kind for this purpose 
being a sort of calcareous slate found near Munich, 
porous, brittle, and usually of a pale, yellowish 
drab color. Eng. Cyc. 

Li-thoid/al, a. [Fr. lithoide, from Gr. \iSos, stone, 
and <idos, form, shape.] Like a stone; haying a 


stony structure, 
Lith/o-16$/ie, [Fr. lithologique.] ( Geol.) 
Lith/o-16g/ie-al, Pertaining to the character of 
a rock, as derived from the nature and mode of ag- 
gregation of its mineral contents. Dana. 
Lith/o-16%/ie-al-ly, adv. From a lithological point 
of view; as, to consider a stratum lithologically. 
LithsVo-gist, n. [Fr. lithologue.] A person skilled 
- in the science of stones. 
Li-thélVo-gy,n. [Fr. lithologie, from Gr. diSos, 
stone, and Adyos, discourse. ] 
1. The science which treats of the characteristics 
and classification of rocks. 
2. (Med.) A treatise on stones found in the body. 
Lith’/o-man/¢y,n. [Fr. lithomancie, from Gr. Xi- 
Sos, stone, and payreia, divination.] Divination or 
prediction of events by means of stones. 
Lith/o-mirge, n. [Fr. lithomarge, from Gr. diSos, 


By the lithographic 


a. 
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LITHONTHRIPTIC 


stone, and Lat. marga, marl.] A compact clay of a 
fine, smooth texture, and very sectile. Dana. 
Lith/on-thrip/tie, )a@.&n. The same as LirH- 

Lith/on-thryp’tie, ONTRIPTIC. 

Lith/on-trip/tie, a. [Gr. \iSos, stone, and roiGerv, 
to rub, grind, Spdzrety, to break in picces, to crush, 
Soumrixds, able to break or crush; Fr. lithontrip- 
tique.) (Med.) Having the quality of destroying 
the stone in the bladder or kidneys. 

Lith/on-trip’tie,n. [See supra.] (Med.) A medi- 
cine which has the power of destroying the stone 
in the bladder or kidneys. 

Lith/on-trip/tor, n. [Gr. \éSos, stone, and rpiBerv, 
to rub, grind, rpirrjp, a rubber or tool for rubbing 
with, Lat. terere, tritum, to rub, grind, tritor, a 
rubber, grinder; Fr. lithontripteur, lithotriteur. 
See Lirnorripror.] (Surg.) An instrument for 
triturating the stone in the bladder. 

Li-thiph'a-27,n. pl. (Fr. lithophage. See infra.] 
The same as LITHODOMI. 

Li-théph/a-goits, a. (Gr. AiSos, stone, and ¢ayeuy, 
gaysty, to eat. ] 

. Eating or swallowing stones or gravel, as the 
ostrich. 
2. The same as LITHODOMOUS. 

Lith/o-phés/phor, n. [Gr. \(Sos, stone, and gwo- 
6poc, bringing or giving light; Fr. lithophosphore. 
See PHosPHOR and PHospHorus.] <A stone that 
becomes phosphoric by heat. [Obs.] 

Lith/o-phos-ph6r/ie, a. Pertaining to lithophos- 
phor; becoming phosphoric by heat. 

Lith/o-pho-tdg’ra-phy, n. Ca AiSos, stone, 
$s, light, and ypadey, to write.} The art of pro- 
ducing prints from lithographic stones, by means of 
photographic pictures developed on their surface. 

Fairholt. 

Lith/o-ph¥1, x. [Written also lithophyll.]_ [Gr. 
AiSos, stone, and @vAdXov, leaf; Fr. lithophylle.] (Pa- 
leon.) Fossil leaves, or the figures of leaves on fos- 
sils;— called also bibliolite and lithobiblion. 

Lith’/o-phjyte, n. 
[Gr. AiSos, stone, 
and gurév, plant, fr. 
dvecy, to bring forth, 
to grow; Fr. litho- 
phyte, literally stone- "| 
plant.| (Zodl.) A § 
production  appar- pif 
ently both stone and Ht | 
plant, as the corals Rr | 
and sea-fans. They (e"\j 
are now known to be We 





either animals or 
plants. Dana. 

Lith/o-phjyt/ie, a. Lithophytes. 
Pertaining to litho- a, Petricola pholodiformis; 
phytes. b, Dactylus. 


Li-thiph’y-tots, a. 
of, lithophytes. 

KLith’o-spér'mum,n. (Gr. diSos, stone, and oréo- 
pa, seed.] (Bot.) A genus of plants;—so called 
from the stony hardness of their seeds, the peri- 
carps of which are found to contain nearly sixty per 
cent. of earthy matter. Baird. 

Lith/o-tint, n. [Gr. AiSos, stone, and Eng. tint.] A 
picture produced in colors from a lithographic 
stone, Simmonds. 

Lith’/o-tome, n. [Fr. lithotome; Gr. \tSordpos, cut- 
ting stones, ArSdropos, cut in stone, from AéSos, stone, 
and répvery, to cut. ] 

1. A stone so formed by nature as to appear as if 
cut by art. 

2. (Surg.) An instrument used for cutting the 
bladder in operations for the stone. 

Lith/o+tdm/ie, a. [Fr. lithotomique, Gr. \.So- 

Lith/o-tém/ie-al, Toutkos.] Pertaining to, or 
performed by, lithotomy. 

Li-thot/o-mist, ». [Fr. lithotomiste.] Oue who 
performs the operation of cutting for the stone in 
the bladder, or one who is skilled in the operation, 

Li-thét/o-my, n. [Fr. lithotomie, Gr. \Soropia, 
from \iSos, stone, and répvety, to cut.] (Surg.) The 
operation, art, or practice of cutting for the stone in 
the bladder. 

Lith/o-trip’sy,». [Fr. lithotripsie, from Gr. dé- 
Sos, stone, and rpifew, to rub, grind, rpiyus, a 
rubbing, eAndig| (Surg.) The operation of trit- 
urating the stone in the bladder by means of an in- 
strument called lithotriptor. 

Lith/o-trip’tist, n. One skilled in breaking and 
extracting stone in the bladder. 

Lith/’o-trip/’tor, n. [See supra and Lirryon- 

Lith/o-tri’/tor, TRIPTOR.] (Swrg.) An instru- 
ment for triturating the stone in the bladder; a lith- 
ontriptor. 

Li-th6t/rity (Synop., §130), n. [Fr. lithotritie, 
from Gr, diSos, stone, and Lat. terere, tritum, to 
rub, grind.] (Surg.) The operation of breaking a 
stone in the bladder into small pieces capable of 
being voided. 

Lith/o-type, mn. <A peculiar kind of stereotype 
plate. See Lirnotyry. 

Lith/o-type,v.t. [imp. & p. p. LITHOTYPED (lith/- 
o-tipt); p. pr. & vb. n. LITHOTYPING.] To prepare 
for printing by plates made by the process of li- 
thotypy. See Lirnorypy. 

Lithdt/y-py, n. [Gr. AiSos, stone, and rizos, 


Pertaining to, or consisting 
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type.] The act or process of making a peculiar 
kind of stereotype plates, by pressing into a mold 
taken from a page which has been set up a compo- 
sition of gum-shellac and sand of a fine quality, to- 
gether with a little tar and linseed oil, all in a 
heated state. A plate is thus formed, which, 
though soft at first, becomes, when thrown into 
cold water, as hard as stone, and haying from the 
sand which it contains a stony texture ; — hence the 
name, 

Li-tthox/F1 (li-thoks/il), n. [Written also lithox- 
yle.] [Fr. lithoxyle, from Gr. diSos, stone, and Z6- 
Aov, wood.] Petrified wood. 1006. 

Lith’y, a. [See Lirne.] Easily bent; pliable. 

Lit/i-ga-ble, a. Capable of being litigated. 

Lit/i-gant, a. [Lat. litigans, p. pr. of litigare; Fr. 
litigant, Pr. & Sp. litigante. See LITIGATE.] Dis- 
posed to litigate; contending in law; engaged ina 
lawsuit; as, the parties litigant. Ayliffe. 

Lit/i-gant, n. A person engaged in a lawsuit. 

Lit/i-gate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. LITIGATED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. LITIGATING.] [Lat. litigare, litigatum, from 
lis, litis, dispute, contest, lawsuit, and agere, to 
carry on; Pr., Sp., & Pg. litigar, It. litigare.| To 
contest in law; to prosecute or defend by pleadings, 
exhibition of evidence, and judicial debate; as, to 
litigate a cause or a question. 

Lit/i-gate, v.i. To carry on asuit by judicial pro- 
cess. 

Lit/i-ga/tion, n. [Lat. litigatio.] The act or pro- 
cess of litigating; a suit at law; a judicial contest. 
Li-tig/iotis (li-tid/jus), a. [Lat. litigiosus, from 
litigium, dispute, quarrel, from litigare; Fr. liti- 
gieux, Pr. litigios, Sp., Pg., & It. litigioso. See 

LITIGATE. ] 

1. Inclined to judicial contest; given to the prac- 
tice of contending in law; quarrelsome; conten- 
tious; fond of litigation, ‘‘A pettifogging attorney 
or a litigious client.” Macaulay. 

2. Subject to contention; disputable; controverti- 
ble. ‘ A litigious peace.” Shak. 

No fences, parted fields, nor marks, nor bounds, 
Distinguished acres of litigious grounds. Dryden. 


3. Pertaining to legal disputes. ‘‘ Nor brothers 
cite to the litigious bar.” Young. 

Li-tig/iotis-ly, adv. In a litigious manner. 

Li-tig/iotis-mess, . The state of being litigious; 
disposition to engage in or carry on lawsuits. 

Lit/mus, n. Wes Ger. lackmus, L. Ger. lackmits, 
lackmés, D. lakmoes, N. Lat. lacca musica, from 
Ger. lack, D. lak, lac, lacker, and Ger. mus, D. 
mes, a thick preparation of fruit, pap.] A purple 
dye obtained from a lichen, the archil, and from a 
euphorbious plant, Cryophora (Croton) tinctoria, 
common in the south of Europe. It turns blue 
with alkalies and red with acids. See ARCHIL. 

Litmus paper (Chem.), unsized paper, colored with lit- 
mus, and used as a delicate test of acidity in chemical 
experiments. 

Lit/orn, n. [Fr. litorne, litourne.] (Ornith.) A 
bird; a species of thrush. 

Mi/to-tés,n. [Gr. Atrérns, from dirés, plain, sim- 
ple; Fr. litote.] (Rhet.) A diminution or softening 
of statement for the sake of avoiding censure, or of 
expressing more strongly what is intended; as, ‘‘a 
citizen of no mean city,” that is, an illustrious one, 

Li-tram/e-ter,n. [Gr.dirpa and pérpoy, measure. 
See Lirrr.] An instrument for ascertaining the 
specific gravity of liquids. 

Mitre (li’ter, or le/tr) (Synop., § 1380), 2. 
as LITER. 

Lit/ter, n. [Fr. litiére, Pr. leittiera, littiera, Sp. 
litera, Pg. liteira, It. lettiera, L. Lat. lectaria, from 
Lat. lectus, couch, bed.] 

1. A bed so furnished with supports that it may 
be easily carried about with a person in it. 
Here’s a litter ready; lay him in it. Shak. 


2. A coarse bed of straw or hay for animals to 
rest upon; also, a covering of straw for plants. 
3. A confused mass of objects little valued; scat- 
tered rubbish. 
4. Hence, a condition of disorder or confusion ; — 
said especially of a room. 
5. The number of pigs or other small brutes born 
at once; the occupants of a litter of straw. 
Lit/ter, v.t. [imp. & p.p. LITTERED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. LITTERING. } 
1. To supply with litter, as cattle; to furnish 
with litter, as a barn or stall. 
For his ease well littered was the floor. 


2. To put into a confused or disordered condition ; 
as, to litter a room. ‘*The room with volumes Jié- 
tered round.” Swift, 

3. To give birth to; to bear. Shak. 

Lit/ter, v.i. To produce alitter. ‘A horrible des- 
ert... where the she-wolf still littered.” Macaulay. 

Mittératewr (1e-ta/ri-tir’), n. [Fr.] One versed 
in literature; a literary man; a literatus. ‘‘ Be- 
friended by one and another kind-hearted littéra- 
teur after another.” C. Kingsley. 

Lit/ter-ing, n. One of several sticks used in a 
loom to keep the web stretched. [Prov. Eng.] 

Lit/ter-y, a. Covered or encumbered with litter; 
consisting of or constituting litter. 

Lit/tle, a. [The regular comparative of this word 
is wanting, its place being supplied by less, or, 


The same 


Dryden. 








ve LIVE 
rarely, lesser. See LESSER. For the superlative, 
least is used, the regular form, littlest, occurring 
very rarely, except in some of the English provinces, 
and occasionally in colloquial language. ‘* Where 
love is great, the littlest doubts are fear.” Shak.] 
{[O. Eng. litelle, lytylle, lite, Scot. lite, lyte, lute, 
A-S. lytel, litel, lyt, O. Sax. luttil, D. luttel, Icel. 
litill, Goth. leitils, Sw. liten, Dan. liden, lille, O. 
Fries. litic, littic, lytk, L. Ger. liittik, liitk, lithe, 
liitje, liitj, litt, O. 1. Ger, luzil, luzzil, liuzil, M. HW. 
Ger. liitzel.] 

1. Small in size or extent; not big; diminutive; 
as, a little body; a little animal; a little piece of 
ground; a little table; a little hill; a little distance ; 
a little child, 

2. Short in duration; not long; brief; as, a little 
time or season; a little sleep. 

3. Small in quantity or amount; not much; as, a 
little hay or grass; a little food; a little sum; a 
little light; a little air or water. 

4. Small in dignity, power, or importance; not 
great; insignificant; contemptible. 

When thou wast little in thine own sight, wast thou not 
made the head of the tribes? 1 Sam. xv. 17. 

5. Small in force or efficiency; not strong; weak; 
slight; inconsiderable; as, little attention or exer- 
tions; little effort; little care or diligence; little 
weight. 

6. Small in generosity; not liberal; narrow; 
mean, 

Lit/tle, nm. 1. That which is little; a small quantity, 
amount, space, and the like. ‘ Much was in little 
writ.” Dryden. 

I view with anger and disdain ; 
How little gives thee joy and pain. Prior. 

2. Small degree or scale; miniature, ‘His pic- 
ture in little.” Shak. 

He is in Jittle all the sphere. flervert, 

A little, by a small degree; to a limited extent; some- 
what; for a short time;—contracted from by a little, or 
but a little. “Stay a little.” Shak. ‘*The painter flat- 
tered her @ little.” Shak. ‘“Sub-acid substances are 
proper, though they are a little astringent.’ Arbuthnot. 


Lit/tle, adv. [A-S. lytle, Icel. litt, Sw. litet, Dan. 
lidt. See supra.| In a small quantity or degree; 
not much; slightly;— often with @ preceding it. 
“he poor sleep little.” Otway. 

Lit/tle-g6, n. (ng. Universities.) A public ex- 
amination about the middle of the course, which, 
being less strict and less important in its conse- 
quences than the final one, has received this appel- 
lation. [Cant.] 

Lit/tle-mess, n. The state or quality of being little; 
smallness of size or bulk; meanness; want of 
grandeur; as, littleness of size, of conceptions, of 
manners, of duration, of power, and the like. 

Syn.—Smallness ; slightness ; inconsiderableness ; 
insignificance ; meanness; penuriousness. — LITTLENESS, 
MEANNESS. Littleness and meanness both produce paltry 
actions; but Uétt/eness is narrow from ignorance or timid- 
ity, and meanness from a sordid, unprincipled selfishness. 
Littleness dissembles for want of spirit ; meanness for 
want of honesty. Littleness is the reverse of magnanim- 
ity, and meanness of generosity. HH, Taylor. 


Lit/to-ral, a. [Lat. littoralis, litoralis, from littus, 
litus, the sea-shore; Fr, littoral, Sp. litoral, It. lit- 
torale. | 


1. Belonging to a shore, as of the sea; on the © 


sea-shore. 

2. (Zodlogical & Vegetable Geog.) Pertaining to 
the interval or zone on a sea-coast, between high 
and low water mark. 

Li-tir’Sie, a. [Gr. \Netrovpytkés, Fr. liturgique. 

Li-tfiir’sie-al, See infra.] Pertaining to a lit- 
urgy, or to public prayer and worship. 

Li-tar/sies, n. sing. The doctrine or theory of lit- 
urgies. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] ; 

Lit/ur-gist, m, One who favors or adheres strictly 
to a liturgy. * 

Manuals and handmaids of devotion, the lip-work of every 
prelatical liturgist, clapped together and quilted out of Serip- 
ture phrase. Milton. 

Lit/ur-Zy, . [Gr. \ecrovpyfa, a public service, the 
public service of God, public worship, from \éiros, 
Aettos, belonging to the people, public, Aads, Aecs, 
the people, and the root gpyeww, to work, do; Fr. 
liturgie, Sp., It., & L. Lat. litwrgia.] 


1. The established formulas for public worship, | 


or the entire ritual for public worship in those 
churches which use prescribed forms. 
2. (Rom. Cath. Church.) The mass. 
Hitt'it-its,n. (Lat.] 1. (Rom. Antiq.) (a.) A curved 
staff used by the augurs in quartering the heavens, 
(b.) An instrument of martial music; a kind of 
trumpet of a somewhat curved form and shrill note 
2. (Math.) A kind of spiral, the same as woul& 
be described by the circumferential extremity of 
one side of a circular sector of constant area but 
variable radius, the other side of which is fixed. 
Live (liv), wv. 7. Be & p.p. LIVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LIVING.] [O. Eng. lyve, leve, libbe, A-S, libban, 
lifian, leofian, O. Sax. libban, libbian, libhén, lebhon, 
Goth. liban, O. Fries. libba, liva, leva, L. Ger. & D. 
leven, O. H. Ger. lebén, lepén, N. H. Ger. leben, 
Icel. lifa, Sw. lefva, Dan. leve; allied to leave, q. v., 
and O. Sax. lif, O. & M. H. Ger. lip, life, body, N. 
H. Ger. leib, body.] 
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LIVE ; 
1. To have life; to be animated; to possess ca- 
pacity for the vital functions ; —said of animals and 
lan 
- pie Iam Joseph; doth my father yet live? Gen. xlv. 3. 
2. To pass one’s time; to pass life or time as to 
habits or constitution; as, to live in ease or afflu- 
ence; to live happily or usefully ;— said of per- 
sons. 
If we act by several broken views, we shall live and die in 
* misery. Addison. 
8. To make one’s abiding-place or home; to 
abide; to dwell; to reside. 
Jacob lived in the land of Egypt seventeen years. Gen. xlvii. 28. 
4. To continue in existence; to remain; to be 
permanent; to last; — said of inanimate objects or 
ersonified ideas. ‘‘ Nor can our shaken vessels 


live at sea.” Dryden. 
Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
We write in water. Shak. 


5. To live, emphatically; to enjoy life; to be ina 
state of happiness. 


What greater curse could envious fortune give 
Than just to die when I began to live ? Dryden. 


Then we are glorious forms of heaven, and live, - 
When we can suffer and as soon forgive. Beau. & Fl. 


6. To feed; to subsist; to be nourished or sup- 
ported ; — with on ; as, horses live on grass and grain ; 
carnivorous animals live on flesh. 

7. To be maintained in life; to acquire a liveli- 
hood; to subsist;— with on or by; as, to live on 
spoils and robberies. Spenser. ‘Those who live 
by labor.” Temple. 

8. (Script.) (a.) To be exempt from spiritual 


eath, 
Ye shall, therefore, keep my statutes and my judgments; 
which if a man do, he shall 7ive in them. Lev. xviii. 5. 


(b.) To be inwardly quickened, nourished, and ac- 
tuated by divine influence or faith. 
The just shall live by faith. Gal, iii. 11. 

To live with. (a.) To dwell or to be a lodger with. (0 ) 
To cohabit; to have intercourse, as male and female. 

~  Live (liv), v.¢. 1. To spend, as one’s life; to con- 
tinue in, constantly or habitually; as, to live a life 
of ease. 

2. To act habitually in conformity to. 

It is not enough to say prayers, unless they live a too. 

arKxer. 

To live down, to live so as to subdue, or to live till sub- 
dued. 

Live, a. [A-S. libbe, surviving. See supra.] 

1. Having life; having the organic functions in 
operation, or in a capacity to operate; not dead; as, 
a live ox. 

2. Full of earnestness; active; wide awake ; glow- 
ing; as, a live man, or orator. 

e. Containing fire; ignited; not extinct; as, a live 
coal, 

4. Vivid; bright; glowing, as color. Thomson. 

5. (Zngin.) Under pressure and imparting power, 

- as working-steam, which is called live steam; or as 
the moving part of a machine, as the live spindle of 
alathe. See SPINDLE. 

Live box, a contrivance to contain living objects for mi- 
eroscopical examination. Gosse. — Live feathers, feathers 
which have been plucked from the living fowl, and are 
therefore more strong and elastic. — Live stock, horses, 
cattle, and smaller domestic animals, 

Live, 7. The state of being alive; life. [Obs.] 

Live/less, a. [Obs.] See LIFELEss. 

Live/li-héd,n. The sameas LIvELInOOD. [0bs.] 

Live/li-hood, n. [A-S. lifladu, course of life, life’s 
support, maintenance, from /i/, life, and lédu, way, 
journey, from lidhan, to go, travel.] 

1. Means of maintaining existence; support of 


life; maintenance. 
<<. It is their profession and Jivelihood to get their living by 
r practices for which they deserve to forfeit their lives. Swift. 
2. Active vigor or lively appearance; liveliness. 
Obs. Shak. 
Live’lily, adv. In a lively manner; vivaciously ; 
actively. [Obs,] 
Live/limess, nn. [From lively.] 

1. The quality or state of being lively or animated ; 
sprightliness; vivacity; animation; spirit; as, the 
liveliness of youth, contrasted with the gravity of 
age. 

2. An appearance of life, animation, or spirit; 

f eee? liveliness of the eye or countenance in a por- 

i trait. 

} 3. Briskness; activity; effervescence, as of liq- 
uors. 

Syn.—Sprightliness; gayety; animation; vivacity; 
smartness; briskness; activity. —LIvELINESS, GAYETY, 
ANIMATION, Vivacity. Jiveliness is an habitual feel- 
ing of life and interest; gayety refers more to a tempora- 
ry excitement of the animal spirits; animation implies a 

’ warmth of emotion and a corresponding vividness of ex- 
pressing it, awakened by the presence of something which 
' strongly affects the mind; vivacity is a feeling between 
liveliness and animation, having the permanency of the 
one, and, to some extent, the warmth of the other. ZLive- 
liness of imagination ; gayety of heart; animation of 
countenance; vivacity of gesture or conversation. 
Live/lode, m, The same as LIVELIHOOD. [0bs.] 
Live/loéng (liy/léng), a. 1. Long in passing. 
Tiow could she sit the livelong day, 
Yet never ask us once to play? Swift. 
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2. Lasting; durable. [0bs.] 
Thou hast built thyself a livelong monument. Jfilton. 


Live/léng, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Sedum. 
Livel/ly, a. [compar. LIVELIER ; superl. LIVELIEST. | 


1. Endowed with or manifesting life; living. 
“ Begotten... unto a lively hope.” 1 Pet. i. 3. 
“Chaplets of gold and silver resembling lively 
flowers and leaves.” Holland, 

2. ain vigorous; vivacious; active; as, a lively 
youth. 

3. Gay; airy; animated; spirited. ‘From grave 
to gay, from lively to severe.” Pope. 

4. Representing life; Hfe-like; as, a lively imita- 
tion of nature. : 

I spied the lively picture of my father. Massinger. 

5. Strong; bright; vivid; glowing; — said of col- 
ors and tints. 

Lively stones (Script.), saints, as being quickened by 
the Spirit and active in holiness. 

Syn.—Brisk; vigorous; quick; nimble; smart; ac- 
tive ; alert; sprightly ; animated ; spirited ; prompt ; 
strong; energetic; vivid; vivacious; blithe; gleeful; airy; 
gay; jocund. 


Live/ly, adv. 1. Ina brisk manner; briskly; vigor- 


ously. [Rare.] 


_ They brought their men to the slough, who, discharging 
lively, almost close to the face of the enemy, did much amaze 
them. Hayward. 

2. With strong resemblanee of life. 


_ Nor are the fathers more faithfully cited in his books than 
lively copied out in his countenance and carriage. Fuller. 


Live/-dak, ». (Bot.) A species of oak (Quercus 


virens), growing in the Southern States, of great 
durability, and highly esteemed for ship-timber, 


Liv/er, n. 1. One who lives. 


And try if life be worth the [iver’s care. Prior. 

2. A resident; a dweller; as, a liver in Brooklyn. 

3. An eater or provider of food, &c.; as, a good 
or hearty liver. 


Liv’er, n. [A-S. lifer, Icel. lifur, Sw. lefver, Dan. & 


D. lever, O. H. Ger. lebara, M. H. Ger. lebere, N. H. 
Ger. leber.| (Anat.) The largest gland of the body, 
reddish in color, rounded on its upper surface, flat- 
tened on the lower, and situated immediately be- 
neath the diaphragm, mainly on the right side. That 
portion of food which is absorbed by the veins, 
passes through it, and undergoes important changes 
during the passage: from the venous blood which 
passes through it, the bile is secreted. The liver 
produces from the blood an animal starch, which is 
readily converted into sugar. 

Liver of sulphur (Chem.), fused sulphuret of potassi- 
um;—so called from its color, which resembles that of 
liver. — Liver spots, a disease of the skin, characterized 
CE patches or spots ;— popularly so 
called. 


Livfer,n». (Ornith.) A bird (bis falcinellus), found 


all over the eastern continent, and said to have given 
its name to the city of Liverpool. Yarrell. 


Liv’er-e6l/or (-kt/ur), @ Dark red; of the color 


of the liver. 


Liv’ered (liv/erd), a. Having a liver;—used in 


composition; as, white-livered. 


Liv’er-grown, @. Havyinga large liver. Graunt. 
Liv’er-ied (liv/cr-id), a. Wearing a livery, as ser- 


vants. See LIVERY, 3. 


Liv’er-ing, ». A kind of pudding or sausage made 


of liver, or of hog’s flesh. [Obs.] ‘‘Ziverings, white- 
skinned as ladies.” Chapman. 


Liv’er-stone,n. [Ger. leber-stein.] (Min.) A stone 


of a gray or brown color, which, when rubbed or 
heated to redness, emits the smell of liver of sul- 
phur. 


Liv’er-wort (-wfirt), . (Bot.) A plant between 


the lichens and mosses, of a loose cellular texture, 
usually procumbent, with rootlets from the frond- 
like confluent leaf and stem. In some, the leaf and 
stem are distinct. They are found in moist places, 
on rocks, &c. Gray. 


Liv’er-y, 7. 1: Fr. livrée, a gift of clothes made by 


the master to his servants, properly athing delivered, 
from Fr. livre, to deliver; It. livrea, Sp. librea, 
L. Lat. livrea, livreia, liberata, liberatio, delivery. 
See DELIVER. ] 

1. (Eng. Law.) (a.) The act of delivering posses- 
sion of lands or tenements. 

[= It is usual to say, livery of seizin, which is a feu- 
dal investiture, made by the delivery of a turf, of a rod, 
or twig, from the feoffor to the feoffee. In the United 
States, no such ceremony is necessary to a conveyance of 
real estate, the delivery of a deed being sufficient. 

(b.) The writ by which possession is obtained, 

2. Release from wardship; deliverance, 

Death fewer liveries gives 


Than life. Chapman. 
It concerned them first to sue out their livery from the un- 
just wardship of his encroaching prerogative. Milton. 


3. That which is delivered out statedly or for- 
mally, as clothing, food, &c.; especially, (a.) The 
badge or uniform clothing given by barons and 
others to their retainers when in military service ; 
and hence, sometimes, the different divisions of an 
army distinguished from each other by such uniform. 
[Obs.] Halliwell. (b.) Hence, the peculiar dress by 
which the servants of a nobleman or gentleman are 
distinguished; as, aclaret-colored livery. (c.) Hence, 
also, the peculiar dress or garb appropriated by any 








LIXIVIAL 


association or body of persons to their own use; as, 
the livery of the London tradesmen, of a priest, 
of a charity-school, and the like; also, the whole 
body or company of those wearing such a garb, and 
entitled to the privileges of the association; as, the 
whole livery of London. 

A Haberdasher and a Carpenter, 

A Webbe, a Dyer, and a Tapiser, 

Were all yclothed in a livere 

Of a solempne and grete fraternite. Chaucer. 


_From the periodical deliveries of these characteristic articles 
of servile costume (blue coats) came our word livery. 
De Quincey. 
(d.) Tlence, any characteristic dress or outward 
appearance. ‘ April’s livery.” Sidney. 
Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. Milton. 
(e.) An allowance of food statedly given out; a ra- 
tion, as to a family, to servants, to horses, &c. 

The emperor's officers every night went through the town 
from house to house whereat any English gentleman did re- 
past or lodge, and served their liveries for all night: first, the 
officers brought into the house a cast of fine manchet [white 
bread], and of silver two great pots, with white wine, and 
sugar. Cavendish. 


What livery is, we by common use in England know well 
enough, namely, that is, allowance of horse-meat, as to keep 
horses at livery, the which word, I guess, is derived of livering 
or delivering forth their nightly food. Spenser. 


It need hardly be observed that the explanation of livery 
which Spenser offers is perfectly correct, but... it isno longer 
applied to the ration or stated portion of food delivered at 
stated periods, Trench. 
: Livery gown, the gown worn by a livery-man in Lon- 
don. 

Liv’er-y, v. ¢. To clothe in livery. Shak. 

Liv/er-y-man, 7. ; pl. LIV/ER-Y-MEN, 

1. One who wears a livery, as a servant. 

2. A freeman of the city, in London, who, having 
paid certain fees, is entitled to wear the distinguish- 
ing dress or livery of the company to which he be- 
longs, and also to enjoy certain other privileges, viz., 
the right of voting in an election for the lord-mayor, 
sheriffs, chamberlain, &c. 

Liv’er-y=-sta/ble, nm. A stable where horses are 
kept for hire, and where stabling is provided, Sce 
LIVERY, n., No. 3 (e.). 

Lives (livz), ».; pl. of life. See LIFE. 

Liv/id, a. [Lat. lividus, from livere, to be of a bluish 
color, to be black and blue, Fr. livide, Sp. & It. 
livido.) Black and blue; gray-blue; of a lead color; 
discolored, as flesh by contusion. 

Upon my livid lips bestow a kiss. Dryden. 

Li-vid/i-ty, n. [Fr. lividité, Pr. lividitat, It. livi- 
dezza, Sp. lividez.| A dark or black and blue color, 
like that of bruised flesh, 

Liv/id-ness, n._ Lividity. 

Liv/ing, a. 1. Having life; active; lively. 

2. Issuing continually from the earth; running; 
flowing; as, a living spring or fountain ; — opposed 
to stagnant. 

3. Producing action, animation, and vigor; quick- 
ening; as, a living principle; a living faith. 

Living force. See Vis Viva.— Living rock, rock in its 
native or original state or location; rock not quarried. 
“T now found myself on a rude and narrow stairway, the 
steps of which were cut out of the living rock.” T. Moore. 
— The living, those who are alive; living men; as,in the 
land of the diving. 

The living will lay it to his heart. Eccl. vii. 2: 


Liv/ing, 7. 1. Means of subsistence; estate; liveli- 

hood. s 
She, of her want, did cast in all that she had, even all her 
living. Mark xii. 44. 
He divided unto them his living. Luke xy. 12. 


2. Power of continuing life; the act of living, or 
living comfortably. 

There is no living without trusting somebody or other in 
some cases. LD’ Estrange. 

3. The benefice of a clergyman; an ecclesiastical 
charge which a minister receives. [Zng.] 

Ie could not get a deanery, a prebend, or even a living. 

Macaulay. 

Liv/ing-ly, adv. In aliving state. Browne. 

Liv/ing-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
alive; the possession of energy or vigor; anima- 
tion; quickening. 

Li’vor, ». [Lat.] Malignity. [Obs. and rare.] 
“The utmost that divor and malice can invent.” 

3 Burton. 

Livraison (l0e/vra-zong’), n. [Fr., from livrer, to 
deliver; Pr. livrazon, liurazon, L. Lat. liberatio. 
See Livery and DeLIveR.] <A part of a book or 
literary composition printed and delivered by itself; 
anumber; apart. 

Li’vre (li/ver, or 1¢/vr) (Synop., § 180), n. [Fr., O. 
Fr. libre, from Lat. libra, a pound of twelve ounces ; 
Pr. libra, liura, Sp. & Pg. libra, It. libbra, lira.) A 

- French money of account, afterward a silver coin 
equal to 20 sous, or 183 cents. It is not now in use, 
having been superseded by the franc. Lng. Cyc. 

Lix-iv/i-al, a. [Lat. livivius, from liz, ashes, lye- 
ashes, lye; Fr. lixiviel, livivieux, Sp. lexivial, le- 
jivial, It. lissiviale, lissivioso.] _ . 

1. Obtained by lixiviation; impregnated with al- 
kaline salt extracted from wood-ashes. 

2. Consisting of salt extracted from the ashes of 
wood, 


LIXIVIATE 


3. Of the color of lye; resembling lye. 

4. Having the qualities of alkaline salts from 
wood-ashes. 

Lixivial salts (Chem.), those salts which are obtained 
by passing water through ashes, or by pouring it on them. 

Lix-iv/i-ate, a. [See infra.] 

Lix-iv/i-a/ted, 1. Pertaining to lye or lixivium; 
of the quality of alkaline salts. 

2. Impregnated with salts from wood-ashes. 

Lix-iv/i-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. LIXIVIATED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. LIXIVIATING.] [From lixiviwm, q. V.; 
It. lissiviare.] To subject to the process of lixivi- 
ation; to leach ; to impregnate with salts from 
wood-ashes. 

All alike are destined to be... well sifted and lixiviated, to 
crystallize into true democratic, explosive, insurrectionary 
niter. Burke. 

Lixiv/i-a/tion, n. [Fr. liviviation, It. lissivia- 
zione. See supra.] ‘The operation or process of 
extracting alkaline salts from ashes, by pouring wa- 
ter on them, the water passing through them im- 
bibing the salts. 

Lix-iv/i-otts, a. 
IVIAL. on : 

Lix-iv/i-tim, n. (Lat. lixivium and livivia, Sp. lexia, 
It. lisciva, Fr. lessive, Pr. lissiu, leissiu.] Water 
impregnated with alkaline salts imbibed from wood- 
ashes ; — sometimes ap- 
plied to other ex- 
tracts. 

Liz/ard, n. [Fr. lézard, 
Prov. Fr. lézarde, It. la- 
certa, lucerta, lucertola, 
Sp. & Pg. lagarto, Lat. 
lacerta and lacertus.] 

1. (Zodl.) A four- 
footed reptile, having an 
elongate, round body, 
without a ie. Gedy 
with scales above, an : . 
with broad transverse Prilled Lizard. 
scales below, a very long, round tail, a head coy- 
ered with polygo- 
nal plates, a dis- 
tinct tympanum, 
and a free tongue, 
more or less divid- 
edattheend. The = 
lizards are found 
in all warm parts 
of the world, ex- 
cept Australia and 
the islands of the 
Pacific. 

2. (Naut.) A piece of rope, sometimes with two 
legs, and one or more thimbles spliced into it; — 
used for various purposes. 

Dana. 

Liz/ard-tail, n. (Bot.) A 
perennial plant of the ge- 
nus Saururus (S. cernuus), 
growing in marshes, and 
haying white flowers crowd- 
ed in a slender terminal 
spike, somewhat resembling 
in form a lizard’s tail ; 
whence the name. Gray. 

L1ii/’ma (lii/maé, or lima), 2. 
freruy.} (Zool.) An ungu- 

ate ruminating mammal 


The same as LIXIVIAL. See Lix- 
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Variegated Lizard. 





Lizard-tail. 
(the llama, or Auchenia glama), allied to the camel, 


from which it differs in the separa- 
tion of its toes, in having claws, in 
being smaller in size, and having no 
hump. Itis found in South America, 
Lloyd’s (loidz), . 

1. A society, or 
establishment of 
underwriters and 
others in London, 
for the collection 
and diffusion of 
marine intelli- 
gence, the insur- 
ance, classifica- 
tion, and certify- 
ing of vessels, and 
the transaction of 
business of vari- 
ous kinds con- 
nected with ship- 
ping. 

2. A part of the Royal Exchange, in London, ap- 
propriated to the use of underwriters and insurance 
brokers ; —called also Lloyd’s Rooms. 

(=~ The name is derived from Lloyd's Coffee House, 
where there were formerly rooms for the same purpose. 


Lloyd's agents, persons employed in various parts of 
the world, by the association of underwriters called 
Lloyd's, to transmit commercial news, render assistance 
to masters of merchant vessels, and to perform other du- 
ties, as may be necessary. Simmonds. —Lloyd’s list, a 
publication of the latest news respecting shipping mat- 
ters, with lists of vessels, &c., made under the direction 
of Lloyd's. Brande. — Lloyd's register, a register of ves- 
sels according to their quality, published yearly. Sim- 
monds. * 


(== An Austrian Lloyd's was established in Trieste in 







Llama (or Auchenia glama). 
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1853, not, however, as an association of indemnities, but 
for general commercial and industrial purposes. 
New Am. Cyc. 
LO, inéerj. [A-S. 1@. See LA.] Look; see; be- 
hold; observe. ‘Zo, here is Christ.” Matt. xxiv. 
23. ‘Zo, we turn to the Gentiles.” Acts xiii. 46. 


Loach, 2 
[Fr, loche 
Sp. _ loja. 


(Ichth.) A 
small fish, : 
allied to the : 

minnow, of Loach (Cobitis barbatula). 
the genus Cobitis (C. barbatula), inhabiting small, 
clear streams, and esteemed dainty food. [Written 
also loche.] Walton. 

Load (16d, 20), n. [A-S. hlad, lad. See infra.] 

1. A burden; that which is laid on or put in any 
thing for conveyance; that which is borne or sus- 
tained; a weight; as, a heavy load. 

Jove lightened of its load 
The enormous mass. Pope. 

2. The amount or quantity which a person can 
carry; the contents of a cart, barrow, or vessel; 
hence, a heavy burden; as, to stagger under a load. 
“Three or four cart-loads of stuff, as bedding, 
&e.? Stow, 

3. That which burdens, oppresses, or grieves the 








mind or spirits; as, a load of care. ‘A load of 
guilt.” Ray. ‘Our life’s a load.” Dryden. 

4. A particular measure for certain articles, being 
as much as can be carried at one time by the con- 
veyance commonly used for the article measured; 
as, a load of wood or coal; a load of hay. 

7 5. The charge of a fire-arm; as, a load of pow- 
er. 

6. Weight or violence of blows. Milton. 

7. (Mach.) The work done by a steam-engine or 
other prime mover when working at its full power. 

8. (Mining.) A lode or vein. See Lope. 

Load-line, or load-water line, the line to which the 
water rises on the sides of a loaded ship. 

Syn.—Burden; lading; weight; cargo. See BURDEN. 

Load, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LOADED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LOADING. Loaden is obsolete, and laden belongs 
to lade.] [A-S. & O. Sax. hladan. See LADE.] 

1. To lay aburdenon; to cause to bear; to charge 
with a load; to make heavy; to furnish with a lad- 
ing or cargo; as, to load acamel or a horse; to load 
a cart or wagon, 

2. Hence, to weigh down, either with what is 
cumbersome and embarrassing, or with what is val- 
uable; to encumber; to bestow or confer in great 
abundance; as, to oad the stomach with food, 

Those honors broad and deep, wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house. Shak. 

He that makes no reflection on what he reads, only loads 
his mind with a rhapsody of tales fit in winter nights for the 
entertainment of others. Locke. 

3. To add to the weight of by some heavy, extra- 
neous addition; as, to /oad a cane or whip; hence, 
to adulterate ; as, the wine was loaded. 

4. To place a charge in; to charge, as a gun, 
with powder, or with powder and shot or ball. 

Loading-turn, the successive rotation or order in which 
vessels take in their cargoes. 

Load/er, n. One who loads. 

Load/ing, n. A cargo; a burden; 
that makes part of a load, 

Liad/man-age, n. [See infra.] Pilotage; skill 
of a pilot. [Obs.] 

Loads’man, 7. [A-S. l@dman, a leader, from /@- 
dan, to lead, lidhan, to go.] A pilot. [Obs.] 

Load/stiir, n. [A-8. lddu, lad, course, a leading, 
from lidhan, to go, ledan, to lead.] The star that 
leads; the polestar; the cynosure. [Written also 
lodestar.| ‘* Your eyes are lodestars.” Shak. 

LGad/stone, n. [A-S. lddu, ldd, course, conduct. 
See supra. The old orthography, lodestone, would 
be preferable, as this word has no connection with 
the verb to load.] (Min.) A piece of magnetic iron 
ore possessing polarity like a magnetic needle: the 
ore is very abundant, and all of it is attractable by 
a magnet, but only occasional masses haye polarity. 
[Written also lodestone.] See LODESTONE. Dana. 

Loaf (lof), n.; pl. LOAVES. ore hlaf, laf, Goth. 
hlaifs, hlaibs, Icel. hleifr and leifr, O. Sw. lef, O. H. 
Ger. hleip, hlaib, M. H. Ger. leip, N. H. Ger, laib, 
L. Lat. leibo, allied to Russ. chlieb, Pol. chléb, Lith. 
klépas, Finn. leipa.] Any thick lump or mass; es- 
pecially a large, regularly shaped or molded mass, 
as of bread, sugar, or cake. 

Loaf, v.i. [imp.& p.p. LOAFED (loft); p. pr. & vb. 
n. LOAFING.] Tospend time in idleness ; to lounge; 
to loiter. Bartlett. 

Loaf, v. ¢: To pass or spend in idleness; to waste 
lazily; as, to loaf away time. 

Loaf’er, n. [N.H. Ger. léiufer, Prov. Ger. laufer, 
lofer, L. Ger. looper, a runner, from laufen, lofen, 
lopen, to run.] An idle man; a vagrant who seeks 
his living by sponging or expedients. 

Loaf’-sug-ar (-shyg/ar), nm. Sugar refined and 
formed into a conical mass. 

Loam, nn. [A-8. lém, D. leem, L. Ger. lém, H. Ger. 
lehm, allied to Lat. limuws, slime, mud, Cf. LIME.] 
A soil chiefly composed of silicious sand, clay, and 


also, any thing 





carbonate of lime, with more or less of oxide of 
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LOB, 


iron, magnesia, and various salts, and also decayed 
vegetable and animal matter, giving proportionate 


fertility. 
Loam, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LOAMED; p. pr. & vb. 2. 
LOAMING. o cover with loam. ~ 
Loam/-mold/ing, hs (Founding.) (a.) The 
Loam/-mould/ing,$ act of making a mold b 
sweeps, without a pattern. (b.) The mold thu 
made. See SWEEP. ; 


Loéam/y, a. Consisting of loam; partaking of the 
nature of loam, or resembling it. : 

Loan, n. [A-S. len, for lahen, from lihan, to lend; 
Icel. lan, Sw. léin, Dan. laan, D. leen, L. Ger. & M. 
Ger. lén, O. H. Ger. léhan, M. H. Ger. léhen, N. H. 
Ger. lehen, lehn. See LEND.] 

1. The act of lending; a lending. 

2. That which is lent; any thing furnished for 
temporary use to a person at his request, on condi- 
tion that the specific thing shall be returned, or its 
equivalent in kind; as, a oan of a book or of bread. 

Advantaging their Joan with interest 
Of ten times double grain of happiness. Shak. 

3. A permission to use; grant of the use; as, a 
loan of credit. Kent. 

Loan office, an office at which loans are negotiated, or 
at which the accounts of loans are kept, and the interest 
paid to the lender.— Loan society, an institution which 
loans money, receiving it again by installments, with in- 


terest. [Eng.J Ogilvie. 
Loan, v. t. [imp. & p. p. LOANED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. LOANING. cei lenan, Icel. lana, Sw. ldna, 
Dan. laane, leenen, O. H. Ger. léhanon, M. H. 


Ger. léhen, for léhenen, N. H. Ger. lehnen. See su- 
praand LEND.] To lend; to deliver to another for 
temporary use, without reward, on condition that 
the thing shall be returned, as a book; or to deliver. 
for use, on condition that an equivalent in kind shall - 


be returned, as bread; or to deliver for temporary — 


use, on condition that an equivalent in kind shall be ~ 

returned, with a,compensation for the use, as 

the case of money at interest. Fi 5 

Ramsay. Kent. Wharton. Bouvier, — 

Loan, v. i. 
erty; to negotiate a loan; — said of the lender, 

Loan/a-ble, a. Capable of being loaned. 

Loath, a. [O. Eng. looth, loth, A-S. ladh, hostile, — 
odious; O. Sax. léth,O. & N.H. Ger. leid, M. H. 
Ger. lett, Icel. letdr, Dan. & Sw. led. Cf. Lorn.] 
Filled with disgust or aversion; unwilling; back- 
ward; reluctant. See LorTH. 

Loéathe, v.f. (imp. & p.p. LOATHED; p. pr. & vb. 
n. LOATHING. A-S, ladhian, to hate; O. H. Ger. 
leidén, M. & N. H. Ger. leiden. See supra.] 

1. To feel disgust at; especially, to have an ex- 

treme aversion of the appetite to food or drink, | 

Loathing the honeyed cakes, I longed for bread. Cowley. 

2. To dislike greatly; to abhor; to hate. ‘ Not 

to reveal the secret which I loathe.” Waller. ‘She 
loathes the vital air.” Dryden, 

Syn.—To hate; abhor; detest; abominate. See HATE. 
Loathe, v.i. To feel disgust or nausea. [Obs.] 
Loath/er,n. One who loathes or abhors. t 
Loath’/ful, a. 1. Full of loathing; hating; abhor- 

ring. ‘‘Loathful eyes.” Hubbard, 

2. Awakening or exciting loathing or disgust; 


disgusting, ‘‘ Above the reach of loath/ful, sinful 
lust.” Spenser. 
Loath/ing, n. Extreme disgust; abhorrence; de- 


testation. “The mutual fear and loathing of the 
hostile races.” Macaulay. 

Loath/ing-ly, adv. With extreme disgust or HE 
horrence; in a fastidious manner. 

Loath/li-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
loathly; loathsomeness. [ Obs.] 

Loath/ly, a. (compar, LOATHLIER; superl, LOATH- 
LIEST, | Loathsome, ‘‘Some fast like loathly 
toads.’ Spenser, 

Loath/ly, adv. 1. Unwillingly; reluctantly. 

This shows that you from nature loathly stray. 
2. In a loathsome manner; filthily. 
With dust and blood his locks were loathly dight. Fairfax. 

Loath’/ness, n. Unwillingness; reluctance, 

There grew among them a general silence and loathness to 


Donne. 


speak. Bacon. 
Loath’séme (loth’/sum), a. ([Sw. ledsam., See 
LOATHE. } 


1. Causing to loathe; exciting disgust; disgust- 
ing. ‘In defiance of the most loathsome and deadly - 
forms of infection.” acaulay. 

2. Exciting hatred or abhorrence; detestable; 
odious; as, loathsome sloth. 

Loath/séme-ly, adv. Ina loathsome manner; of- 
fensively. 

Loath’/séme-ness, x. The 
treme disgust or abhorrence. 

Loath’y, a. Loathsome.. [Obs.]} 

Loaves (lovz), n.; pl. of loaf. 

Lob, n. - [W. lob, an unwieldy lump, a dull fellow, 
a blockhead, Cf. Loopy and LuBBER.]} 

1. A dull, heavy, sluggish person. 

2. Something thick and heavy. 

3. A lob-worm. See LUG-woRM. : 

Lob, v. t. [imp. & p. p. LOBBED ; Pp. pr. & vb. n, LOB- 
BING.] To let fall heavily or lazily. 


And their poor jades 
Lob down their heads. 


quality of exciting ex- 


Spenser. 


Shake 
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To lend money or other valuable pee ws 


 LOBATE is 


7 Lo/bate, ja. [N. Lat. lobatus, Fr. 
Ld/bia-ted, lobé. See LOBE.] (Nat. 
Hist.) Consisting of, or having, lobes; 
lobed; as, a lobate leaf. 
Lob/by, 7. [L. Lat. lobium, lobia, lau- 
bia, lobbia, a covered portico fit for 
Ww from Ger, laub, because 
_ places of this kind are often covered 
with leaves and boughs; N. H. Ger. 
laube, arbor, bower, from lazb, foli- 
age; M. H. Ger. lowbe, O. H “Ger. 
loubd, louppa, loupja.] 
1. (Arch.) An inclosed place surrounding or com- 
municating with one or more apartments; also, a 
“ small hall or waiting-room, or an entrance into a 
* principal apartment when there is a considerable 
space between it and a portico or vestibule. Gwilt. 
2. That part of a hall of legislation not appro- 
priated to the officiai use of the assembly; hence, 
the men who frequent such a place for the sake of 
business with the legislators. [U. S.] 
3. (Naut.) An apartment close before the cap- 
tain’s cabin. 
4. (Agr.) A confined place for cattle, formed by 
hedges, trees, or other fencing, near the farm-yard. 


Lobby member, a person who frequents the lobby of a 
house of legislation, for the purpose of influencing meas- 
ures. [U. S.] 


Lob’by, v. 7. 





Lobate Leof, 


——_— 
' 


pimp & p.p. LOBBIED; p.p7. & vb. n. 
LOBBYING, o address or solicit members of a 
legislative body in the lobby or elsewhere away 
from the House, with a view to influence their 
votes. This is practiced by persons not belonging 
to the legislature. [U. S.] Bartlett. 
Lob/-e6ck, n. A sluggish, stupid, inactive person ; 


; _ alob. 
"Lobe, n. [Fr. lobe, Sp., Pg., & It. lobo, N. Lat. lo- 
2 ous, from Gr. dofds, from Aérew, to peel.] Any 


e projection or division, especially of a somewhat 
le ounded form; as, (a.) (Bot.) A rounded projec- 
4 on or division of a leaf. Gray. (b.) (Anat.) A 
we round, projecting part of an organ, as of the liver, 
f 2 lungs, brain, &c. (¢.) (Mach.) The larger or most 
5 x aie and projecting part of a cam-wheel. 

gilvie. 

* * Lobe of the ear, the soft, rounded prominence which ter- 
minates the ear below, and which is pierced in those who 
wear ear-rings. Dunglison. 

Lobed, a. Having lobes; lobate. 

Lobe/let, n. (Bot.) A small lobe; a lobule. 

Lo-bé/li-a, n. [From Lobel, botanist to King James 
I.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, including a great num- 
ber of species. JZ. inflata, or Indian tobacco, is an 
annual plant of North America, whose leaves con- 
tain a poisonous, white, viscid juice, of an acrid 
taste. It has often been used in medicine as an 
emetic, expectorant, &c. ZL. cardinalis is the car- 
dinal-flower, remarkable for the deep and vivid red 
color of its flowers. 

Léb/lol-ly, x. [From lob and loll, q. v.] Water- 
gruel, or spoon-meat ; — so called among seamen. 
Lob/lol-ly=-bay,n. (ZBot.) An elegant, ornamental, 
evergreen shrub or small tree, of the genus Gordo- 
nia (G. Lasianthus), growing in the maritime parts 
of the Southern United States, Its bark is some- 

times used in tanning. 

et oY: n. Asurgeon’s attendant on ship- 

oard. : 

Léb/lol-ly-tree,”. (Bot.) A West Indian tree of 
the genus Varronia (V. alba), growing to the height 
of about thirty feet, and producing a fruit which is 
sometimes eaten, 

Loéb/seouse, n. 

which lobscouse is corrupted.] 

course, q. v.] 

(Naut.) A hash 

of meat with veg- 

etables of vari- 
ous kinds; an 
olio. 

Lob/sid-ed, a. 
See LAPSIDED. | 

Lobs/pound, n. h 
{From lod and \ 
pound, q.v.] A= 
prison. 

Hudibras. 

Lib/ster, n. 

ale loppestre, 


[Written also lobscourse, from 
{From lob and 
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opystre, lopus- a ’ 
tre, most prob- Common Lobster (Homarus vulgaris). 
ably corrupted 

from Lat. : 


locusta, lo- 
custa marina, a 
marine shell-fish 
akind of lobster. | 
(Zo0l.) A large, 
. long-tailed crus- 
tacean, used for 
food, The Amer- 
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have no large claws. The fresh-water lobstérs are 
species of the genus Astacus. 

LOb/t-la/ted, a. Having small lobed divisions. 

Loéb/iile,n. [Fr. lobule, Sp. & It. lobulo, N. Lat. lo- 
a diminutive of lobus. See Losr.] A small 
obe. 

Lo6b’/-worm (-wiirm),”. See LuG-worm, 

Lo/eal, a. [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. local, It. locale, Lat. 
localis, from locus, place.] 

1. Pertaining to a particular place, or to a fixed or 
limited portion of space; as, local.circumstances. 

2. Limited or confined to a spot, place, or definite 
district; as, a local custom. 

Gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name. Shak. 

Local actions (Law), such as must be brought in a par- 
ticular county, where the cause arises ;— distinguished 
from transitory actions. Blackstone.— Local affection 
(Med.), a disease or ailment confined to a particular part 
or organ, and not directly affecting the system.— Local 
attraction (Magnetism), attraction causing a compass- 
needle to deviate from its proper direction, exerted by 
objects in its immediate neighborhood, especially on ship- 
board. — Local color (Paint.), that color which belongs to 
each particular object, irrespective of all accidental influ- 
ences, as of reflection, shadow, &e. 

Mo-etle’,n. [Fr.] 1. A place, spot, or location. 

2. A principle, practice, form of speech, or other 
thing of local use, or limited to a locality. 

Lo/eal-ism,n. 1. The state of being local; affec- 
tion for a place. 

2. A method of speaking or acting peculiar to a 
certain district; a local idiom or phrase. 

Lo-eali-ty, n. [Fr. localité, It. localita, Sp. loca- 
lidad, Lat. localitas.]} 

1. Existence in a place, or in a certain portion of 
space. 

It is thought that the soul and angels are devoid of quantity 
and dimension, and that they have nothing to do with grosser 
locality. Glanville. 

2. Position ; situation ; place ; especially, geo- 
graphical place or situation, as of a mineral or 
plant. 

3. Limitation to a county, district, or place; as, 
locality of trial. Blackstone. 

LO/eal-i-za/tion, n. [Fr. localisation.] The act 
of localizing. ] 

LO’eal-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LOCALIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n, LOCALIZING.] [Fr. localiser,Sp. localizar. 
See Locau.] To make local; to fix in, or assign 
to, a definite place. ‘“‘ As Fancy localizes powers 
we love.” Wordsworth. 

Lo/eal-ly, adv. With respect to place; in place; 
as, to be locally separated or distant. 

Lo/eate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. LOCATED; p. pr. & vb, 
nN. LOCATING.] [Lat. locare, locatum, from locus, 
place; It. locare. 

1. To place; to set in a particular spot or posi- 
tion. 

2. To designate the site or place of; as, to locate 
a public building, a church, &c. 

3. To select or determine the bounds or place 
rik s° locate a tract of land or a land-warrant. 

Lo-ea/tion (110), ». [Lat. locatio, from locare; Fr. 
location, Pr. locatio, Sp. locacion, It. locazione. Bee 
supra. | 

1. The act of placing, or of designating a place. 

2. The place where something spoken of is lo- 
cated or permanently fixed. * 

3. That which is located; a tract of land desig- 
nated in place. 

4. (Law.) (a.) (Civil Law.) A leasing on rent. 
(b.) (Scots Law.) A contract for the use of a thing, 
or service of a person, for hire. Erskine. Wharton. 
(c.) (Amer, Law.) The marking out of the bounda- 
ries, or identifying the place or site of, a piece of 
land, according to the description given in an entry, 

_plan, map, and the like. Burrill. Bouvier. 

Lo/ea-tive, a. (Gram.) Indicating place, or the 
place where, or wherein; as, a locative adjective ; 
locative case of a noun, 

Loéeh (15k), n. [Gael. & Ir. loch, W. llwch, A-S. 
luh, allied to N. H. Ger. lache, O. H. Ger. lacha, 
lach, lah, Lat. lacus. See LAKE.] A lake; a bay 
or arm of the sea. [,Scot.] 

Léeh (15k), ”. [Ar. l@uk, or Wak, an electuary, or 
any medicine which may be licked or 
sucked, from l@ika, to lick; Ir. looch, 
lock, lok.| (Med.) A kind of medicine to / 
be taken by licking with the tongue; a 
lambative ; a lincture. [Written also 
loche, lohoch, looch, and lough.] 

Lo-ehii/ber-ax, /n. [So called from 

Lo-chii/ber-axe, Lochaber, a district 
of the county of Inverness, in Scotland. ] 
A formidable weapon of war, consisting 
of a pole bearing an ax at its upper end, 
formerly used by the Scotch Highlanders. 

Loéech/age (1dk’ej), rn. [Gr. Aoxayés, from 
Aéxos, a body of soldiers, and dyew, to 
lead; Fr. lochague.} (Gr. Antiq.) An 
officer who commanded a cohort, the 





ican —lob- number of men in which is not certainly 
BUCY 18 8 aie area known. Mitford. 
species of : oF aan OG | Léeh/an, n, A small lake; a pond. [ Scot.] 
_ the genus Yoma- ,, . pan ; ; ~“ A pond or lochan rather than a lake.” =) 
rus; the Euro- Spiny Lobster (Palinurus vulgaris). H. Miller.. tochaber- 
. pean, of the genus Palinurus, the animals of which | Liche, n. See Loacu and Locn. ax. 








LOCK-SMITH 


Ho-ehi'@, or Holehi-d, n. (Gr. A6xua, pl., from 
Abxtos, belonging to childbirth, fr. Aéyos, a lying in, 
childbirth ; Fr. lochies, pl.] (Med.) The evacua- 
aoe from the womb and vagina, which follow child- 

irth. 

Lo/ehi-al (10/ki-al), a. 
Pertaining to the lochia, 

Lock, n. [A-S. loc, inclosure, an inclosed place, the 
fastening of a door, locan, lacan, to lock, fasten; O. 
Sax. laican, O. Fries. & Goth. lukan, Icel. laka, 
liuka, Sw. lycka, Dan. lukke, D. liken, O. H. Ger. 
lihhan, M. H. Ger. lichen, Icel. loka, bolt; O. I. 
Ger. bi-loh, bloch, bolt; A-S. locc, lock, hair, loca, 
a flock of wool, lyccan, luccan, lucian, locian, to 
pluck up; O. Fries. laka, M. H. Ger. liechen, to 
pluck; O. Sax. locka, D. & Dan. lok, Sw. lock, Icel. 
lockr, harlockr, O. H. Ger. loc, M. H. Ger, lock, 
locke, N. H. Ger. locke, a lock of hair.] 

1, Any thing that fastens; specifically, a fasten- 
ing, as for a door, a lid, a trunk, and the like, in 
which a moyable bolt is projected by the action of 
a separate piece, called a key, but can not be with- 
drawn so as to release the door, &c., except by an- 
other application of the key. 

2. A fastening together; a closing of one thing 
upon another; astate of being fixed or immovable. 

Ihave all Albemarle Street closed by a lock of carriages. 

De (Juincey. 

3. A place which is locked up. ‘Shuts up the 
unwielding centaur in the lock.” Dryden. 

4. The barrier or works which confine the water 
ae stream or canal;—called also weir or guard- 

ock. 

5. An inclosure in a canal with gates at each end, 
used in raising or lowering boats as they pass from 
one level to another ; — called also lift-lock. 

6. That part of a fire-arm by which fire is pro- 
duced for the discharge of the piece. 

7. A grapple in wrestling. Milton. 

8. A tuft of hair; a plexus of wool, hay, or other 
like substance; a flock; aringlet of hair, ‘These 
gray locks, the pursuivants of death.” Shak. 

Lock of water, the measure equal to the contents of the 
chamber of the locks by which the consumption of water 
on a canal is estimated.— Lock, stock, and barrel, the 
whole of a thing; —a sporting phrase. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

Léck,v.t. [imp.&p.p.LOCKED (lokt); p. pr. Svb.n. 
LOCKING.] [See Lock, n.] 

1. To fasten with a lock and key; as, to lock a 
door; to lock a trunk. 

2. To fasten so as to impede motion; as, to loch a 
wheel. 

3. To shut up or confine, as with a lock; as, to be 
locked in a prison. 

4. To close fast; as, the frost locks up our rivers. 

5. To encircle or inclose; as, to lock arms; to 
embrace closely; as, to dock one in the arms, 

Lock hand in hand; yourselves in order set. 

6. To furnish with locks, as a canal. 

7. (Fencing.) To seize, as the sword arm of an 
antagonist, by turning the left arm around it, in order 
to disarm him, 

Lock, v.i. 1. To become fast; as, the door lochs close. 

2. To unite closely by mutual insertion; as, they 
lock into each other, 

Lock/age,n. 1. Materials for locks in a canal, 

2. Toll paid for passing the locks of a canal. 

3. Amount of elevation and descent made by the 
locks of a canal. 

The entire lockage will be about fifty fect on each side of 
the summit level. Clinton. 

Loéck’-cham/ber, n. The inclosed space between 
lock-gates, into which boats enter in a canal. 

Loéck’-down, . A contrivance to fasten logs to- 
gether in rafting;—used by lumbermen. [U.S] 

Lécked/=jaw (lokt/jaw), nm. (Med.) A violent con- 
traction of the muscles of the jaw, by which its mo- 
tion is suspended; a variety of tetanus. 

Loéck’er,n. <A close place, as a drawer or an apart- 
ment in a ship, that may be closed with a lock. 

Chain-locker (Naut.), a strong compartment in the 
hold of a vessel, for holding the chain-cables. — Shot- 
locker, a similar compartment, where shot are depos- 
ited. Totten. 

Lick’et, n. [Fr. loguet, diminutive of O. Fr. loc, 
latch, lock, from A-S. loc, Icel. loka, O. H. Ger. 
biloh, bloch, It. lwechetto. See Lock, n.] 

1. Asmall lock; a catch or spring to fasten a neck- 
lace or other ornament. 

2. A little gold case worn as an ornament, often 
containing a lock of hair or a miniature. 

Loéck/ist,”. Anadherent of Locke, the philosopher, 

Loéck’-jaw,n. Sec LOCKED-JAW. 

Loéck’-keep/er,n. One who attends the locks of a 
canal, 

Lodcik/less, a. Destitute of a lock, 

Loéck’/-niit, n. See JAM-NUT. 

Hodck’-pad/dle, n. A small sluice for the passage 
of water to fill an empty Jock. 

Loéck’ram, n. [Fr. locrenan, locronan, thick hemp 
cloth made in Bretagne, especially in the town of 
Locronan.| A sort of coarse linen, 

Lock/rand, n, (Arch.) A course of bond-stones. 

Loelkx’/=sill, m. An angular piece of timber at the 
bottom of a lock, against which the gates ohut. 

Loéck/-smith, nr. An artificer whose occupation is 
to make or mend locks, 


[Fr. lochial. See supra.] 


Shak. 
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LOCK-STEP 


Lick/-stép,n. A mode of marching by a body of 
men going one after another as closely as possible, 
in which the leg of each moves at the same time 
with and closely follows the corresponding leg of 
the person directly before him. 

Lick’-stitech, n. <A peculiar sort of stitch formed 
by the locking of two threads together, as in some 
sewing-machines. 

Lick’-up, n. A place where bailiffs temporarily 
confine persons under arrest; a watch-house. 

Lick’/-wéir, n. 1. A paddle-weir, in canals; an 
over-fall behind the upper gates, by which the waste 
water of the upper pond is let down through the 
paddle-holes into the chamber of the lock. 

2. A weir having a lock. 

Lick’y, a. Having locks or tufts. [Obs.] Sherwood. 

LO’eo-de-serip’tive, a. [Lat. locus, a place, and 
Eng. descriptive.] Describing a particular place or 
places. : 

L0'co-f5/eo, n. [According to some etymologists, 
from Lat. loco foci, instead of fire; according to 
Bartlett, it was called so from a self-lighting cigar, 
with a match composition at the end, invented in 
1834 by John Marck in New York, and called by 
him loco-foco cigar, a word coined in imitation of 
the word locomotive, which by the vulgar was sup- 
posed to mean self-moving. ] 

1. A friction match. [U. S.] ; 
2. A member of the Democratic party. [U.S.] 


(@- The name was applied, in 1834, to the extreme 
portion of the Democratic party, because, at a meeting 
in Tammany Hall, New York, in which there was great 
diversity of sentiment, the chairman left his seat, and the 
lights were extinguished, with a view to dissolve the 
meeting; when those in favor of extreme measures pro- 
duced loco-foco matches, rekindled the lights, continued 
the meeting, and accomplished their object. 


LO6’eo-m0/tion, n. [Lat. locus, place, and motio, 
motion, from movere, motum, to move; Fr. locomo- 
tion, Sp. locomocion, It. locomozione. | 

1. The act of moving from place to place. 

2. The power of moving from place to place; as, 
most animals possess locomotion; plants have life, 
but not locomotion. 

ILO’/co-m0’tive (110), a. [Fr. locomotif, Sp. & It. 
locomotivo, from Lat. locus, a place, and movere, 
motum, to move.] 

1. Moving from place to place; changing place, or 
able to change place; as, a locomotive animal. 

2. Occupied in producing motion, or in moving 
from place to place; as, the locomotive organs of an 
animal. 

LL0/eo-m0'tive, mn. A wheel-carriage 

LO/co-m0/tive-én/Sime, § supporting and driven 
by a steam-boiler and one or more steam-engines, 
and used to convey goods or passengers, or to draw 
wagons or railway cars. 

(2 The cut shows the general arrangement of the 
most common kind. The boiler A A (see J//ust. of Boil- 
er), and the engines, of which G is one eylinder, rest on 
the frame which extends from N to M, and contains the 
jaws and driving-boxes under the springs L L, as shown. 
The frame rests in front on the springs of the truck (see 
TRUCK), of Which 
xX X are. the 
wheels, and 
hangs behind on 
the equalizing- 
beam K, extend- 
ing to the springs 
Lu. The circle 
HH _ represents 
the trailing-dri- 
ver, and JJ the 
leading-driver. B= — = 
is the smoke-box, Locomotive-engine. 

C the chimney, W 

the ash-pan, E the sand-box, and F the cab. The line 
VG represents the piston-rod, U V the connecting rod, 
and U U the parallel rod. T is the steam-chest, contain- 
ing the valve, TS the valve-rod, and S R the rocker 
arms on the rock-shaft. The link-motion (see LINK-MO- 
TION) extends between the forward driving-shaft and the 
arm R, and, with RS T, forms the valve-gear. See 
VALVE-GEAR. The pumps (see Jilust. of Atr-chamber) 








P draw water from the tender through the feed-pipe O P, 
and force it into the boiler through the check-valve Q. 
L5S/eo-m0'tive-eiir, n. 

combined in one vehicle. 
n. [Fr. locomotivité.] The 
power of changing place. 
case, 


A locomotive and a car 


L0O/co-m0/tive-ness, 

LO/co-mo-tiv/i-ty, 

L6e/i-la-ment, n. [Lat. loculamentum, 
box, from loculus, diminutive of locus, 
place.] (Bot.) The cell of a pericarp 
in which the seed is lodged. 

Loée/ii-lar, a. (Bot.) Of, or relating to, 
the cell or compartment of an ovary, 
&e. Gray. 

Lée/i-li-¢i/dal,a. [Lat. loculus, cell, 
and ca@dere, to cut; Fr. loculicide.] ; 
(Bot.) Dehiscent through the middle Loeulament. 
of the back of each cell. Gray. * 

Loe’i-lOse’, Ja. [Lat. loculosus, Fr. loculeux. See 

Lie/ai-lots, supra.] (Bot.) Divided by internal 
partitions into shells. 

ILO! eume-ténens,n. [Lat., holding the place, from 
Jocus, place, and tenens, p. pr. of tenere, to hold.] 
A deputy or substitute filling a vacant office for a 
time. 

Lo’/cus, n. [Lat, & It. locusta, Sp. locusta, langosta, 








Lo/eust, n. 


Lo-eiis/ta, n. 


LO/eust-tree, n. 


Lo-eti/tion, n. 


Lée/iti-to-ry, n. 


Lode, n. 


Lode/stiar, n. 
Lode/stone, n. 





Lodge, v. t. 


Lidée, v. 7. 


Lidge, n. 
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Fr. locuste.] (Math.) The line traced by a point 
which varies its position according to some deter- 
minate law. 

[N. Lat. locusta, from Lat. locusta, 
locust, grasshopper, equivalent to Ger. heuschrecke } 
so called from the resemblance of its branches to the 
legs of a flying locust; Fr. locuste, locustier, It, lo- 
custo, Ger. heuschreckenbaum. 

1. (Entom.) A jump- 
ing orthopterous  in- 
sect, like the grasshop- 
per, from which it is 
distinguished by the 
shortness of its anten- 
nee, and by haying onl 
three joints in each 
foot, as seen from 
above. 

(=> The locust generally has a greater power of flight 
than the grasshopper. The migratory locust (Locusta 
migratoria of Linnxus) is the most injurious European 
species. These insects are at times so numerous in Af- 
rica and the south of Asia as to devour every green thing; 
and when they migrate, they fly in an immense cloud. 
In the United States the harvest-fly (Cicada) is improp- 
erly called locust. Harris. 

2. (Bot.) The locust-tree. See LOCUST-TREE. 
(Bot.) The spikelet or flower-cluster 

Gray. 





Locust. 


of grasses. 


Lo-etts’/tie, a. (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or derived 


from the locust ; —said of an acid resembling acetic 
acid in its properties. 

(Bot.) A large North American 
tree of the genus Robinia (R. pseudacacia), produ- 
cing large, slender racemes of white, fragrant, papil- 
ionaceous flowers, and often cultivated as an orna- 
mental tree, 

(@> The name is also applied to other trees of differ- 
ent genera, especially to those of the genus Hymenexa, of 
which 7H. courbaril is a lofty, spreading tree of South 
America; also to the Ceratonia siliqua, a tree growing 
in South America. Gray. Baird. 

Honey locust-tree (Bot.), a tree of the genus Gledit- 
schia (G. triacanthos), having pinnate leaves and strong 
branching thorns;—so called from a sweet pulp found 
between the seeds in the pods; — called also simply hon- 
ey-locust. 

{Lat. locutio, from logwi, to speak. ] 
Speech, or discourse. 

I hate these figures in Jocution, 

These about phrases forced by ceremony. Jfarston. 
A room for conversation; espe- 
cially, such a room in monasteries, where the monks 
were allowed to converse. 
[A-S. ldd, lddu, course, conduct, from 
lidhan, to be borne, to go, l@dan, to lead. See 
LADE. ] 

1. (Mining.) A metallic vein, or any regular vein 
or course, whether metallic or not, but commonly a 
metallic vein. [Written also load.] 

2. A cut or reach of water. 


Down that dark, long lode ... he and his brother skated 
home in triumph. C. Kingsley. 


Lode/man-age, n. Pilotage. Halliwell. 
Lode/-ship, n. A small vessel. Halliwell. 


See LOADSTAR. 

1. See LOADSTONE. 

2. A kind of stone, called also tin-stone, a com- 
pound of stone and sand, of different kinds and 
colors ;—s8o called among the Cornish miners. 
[imp. & p.p. LODGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LODGING.] [O. Eng. logge, Fr. loger, O. Fr. logier, 
is in logiare, It. alloggiare, Sp. alojar. See in- 

ra. 

1. To set, lay, or deposit for keeping or preserva- 
tion, for a longer or shorter time ; as, the men lodged 
their arms in the arsenal. 

ie To infix; to throw in; to settle; to place; to 
plant. 


He lodged an arrow in a tender breast. Addison. 
3. To fix in the heart, mind, or memory. 
I can give no reason 
More than a lodged hate. Shak. 


The memory can lodge a greater store of images than the 
senses can present at one time. Cheyne. 


4. To afford a place for; to furnish with a tem- 
porary habitation; to provide with a transient abid- 
ing-place; hence, to harbor; to cover. 

Every house was proud to lodge a knight. Dryden. 
The deer is lodged ; Ihave tracked her to her cover. Addison. 
5. To beat down so as to entangle. 


Though bladed corn be lodged, and trees blown down, 
Though castles topple on their warders’ heads. Shak. 


To lodge an information, to make a complaint 
1. To reside; to dwell; to rest. 
And lodge such daring souls in little men. Pope. 
2. To rest or dwell for a time, as for a night, a 
week, a month. 
Stay and lodge by me this night. Shak. 
3. To fall down and become entangled, as the 
stalks of grain. 
O. Eng. loge, Fr. loge, Pr. lotja, Pg. loga, 
Sp. logia, lonja, It. loggia, from O. H. Ger. lauba, 
louba, laubja, loubja, L. Lat. laubia, N. H. Ger, 
laube, arbor, bower, from laub, foliage. Cf. LoBBy.] 
1. A place in which one may lodge or find shelter ; 








Loédge/a-ble, a. Capable of being lodged in or i ig 


Lédged, a. 
Lidge/-gate, n. 


Lédge/’ment, n. See LODGMENT. 
Lédg’er, n. 


Lodg’ment, n. 


LOffe, v. 7. 
LOft (21), n. 





LOft/i-ly, adv. 


L6Gft/i-mess, n. 


Loft’y, a. 


Lédg, n. 
- retained in water-logged.] 


ea LOG —— 


or forest. 
He and his lady both are at the lodge - 
Upon the north side of this pleasant chase. 
(b.) The house of the gate-keeper on a gentleman’s 
estate. (c.) Adenorcaye. (d.) A secret association 
as of the Freemasons, Odd Fellows, and the li 
also, the place in which they assemble. (¢.) A 
or stall at an opera-house 
2. A collection of objects lodged together. ‘‘ The 
Maldives, a famous lodge of islands.” De Foe. 







“* The lodgeable area of the earth,” Jeffrey. 
(Her.) Lying down. 
A park-gate, or 


entrance-gate, near the lodge. 


1. One who lives at 
board, or in a hired room, or who 
has a bed in another’s house for a 
night. 

2. One who resides in any place 
for a time. 





Lidg’ing, n. 1. A place of rest for a night, or of 


residence for a time; temporary habitation; apart- 
ment, 


Wits take Jodgings in the sound of Bow. Pope. 


2. Place of residence or rest; harbor; cover. — 


“ Fair bosom —the lodging of delight.” Spenser. 

Lodging-house, a house where lodgings are provided 
and let. — Lodging-room, a room in which a person lodges. 
Written also lodgement.] [Fr. 
logement, It. loggiamento, alloggiamento, Sp. aloja- 
miento. See LODGE, v.] 

1. The act of lodging, or the state of being lodged; 
a being placed or deposited at rest for keeping for 
a time or for permanence. 

2. A lodging-place; room. 

3. Accumulation or collection of something de- 
posited or remaining at rest. 

4. (Mil.) The occupation of a position, as i 
siege, by the besieging party, and the formation ¢ 
an intrenchment thereon to maintain it against 
capture; as, to effect a lodgment. Sco 


Lod’ess, n. [Ger. ldsz, from ldsen, to loosen, detach. | 


(Geol.) A tertiary deposit on the banks of 


Rhine. 
To laugh. [Obs.] Shak. 
[Dan. loft, loft, ceiling; Icel. lopt, air, 
heaven, height; L. Ger. ducht, air, loft, A-S, 1 
air, cloud, allied to lift, q. v.] ‘That which is lifted 
up; an elevation; hence, especially, (a.) The room 
or space under a roof. (b.) A gallery or raised 
apartment in a church, hall, &c.; as, an organ loft. 
(c.) A floor or room placed above another. 
Eutychus... fell down from the third loft. 
[From lofty. ] 
1. In a lofty manner or position; lightly. 
2. In a proud or arrogant manner; haughtily. 
1. The condition of being lofty; 
elevation; height. 
2. Elevation of character or sentiment; grandeur ; 


Acts xx. 9. 


sublimity. : 


3. The state of being elevated or puffed up by 
pride or vanity; haughtiness; arrogance. 
[compar. LOFTIER; superl., LOFTIEST. } 
[Gee luftig, airy, aérial, lofty; A-8. loften, airy, 
high. See Lorr. 

1. Lifted high up; much elevated in position; 
towering. 

See lofty Lebanon his head advance. 

2. Elevated in character or rank; dignified. 

Thus saith the high and lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy. Isa. lvii. 15. 

3. Characterized by pride; haughty; as, loft, 
looks. ‘‘ZLofty and sour to them that loved hi 
not.’’ Sh 

4. Elevated in language or style; sublime. 
He knew himself to sing and build the lofty rhyme. 

5. Stately; dignified; as, lofty steps. 

Syn.—Tall; high; exalted; dignified; stately; ma- 
jestic; sublime; proud; haughty. See TALL. E- 
[Cf. clog and D. log, heavy, dull; a sense 


Pope. 


1. A bulky piece or stick of wood or timber. 

2. [L. Ger. log, lock, Dan. log, Sw. 1099 (Naut.) 
An apparatus for measuring the rate of a ship’s 
motion through the water. 


{=r The common log con- 
sists of the log-chip, or log- 
ship, often exclusively called 
the dog, and the log-line, the 
former being commonly a thin 
wooden quadrant of five or 
six inches’ radius, loaded with 
lead on the are to make it 
float upright, and the latter 
the line or cord to which it is 
attached. This line is divided 
into equal spaces, called knots. 
When the log is thrown, the 
log-ship is kept by the water from being drawn forward, 
and the speed of the ship is shown by the number of knots 
run out in a given time, as half aminute. Massey's log 
is a piece of mechanism, which, being towed astern, 
shows the distance actually gone through by the ship, by 
means of the revolutions of a fly, which are registered on 
a dial-plate. 
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a retreat or refuge; as, (a.) A small house in a park — 


Shak. 
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3. Hence, the record of the rate of a ship’s ve- 
locity ; a log-book. — 

Rough log, is a first draught, and the smooth log, a copy 
of the preceding, which is forwarded, after a cruise, to 
the navy department. Totten. 
4. [Heb. 6g, from litg, to be hollow.] A Hebrew 
ieasure of liquids, containing, according to some 
uthors, three quarters of a pint; according to oth- 
s, five sixths of a pint. 

x, v.t. 1. To move to and fro. [Obs.] Polwhele. 
4. To move or rock. 
oz, v. i. [imp. & p.p. LOGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LOGGING.] To cut and get out logs. [U. S.] 
Loég’/an,n. <A large stone that is so balanced as to 
be moved easily; a rocking-stone. [Written also 
loggan.] Gwilt. 
D/ga-ced/ie, a. [Gr. \oyaotdixds, from dédyos, dis- 
course, prose, and doi, song.] (Gr. Pros.) Com- 
posed of dactyls and trochees so arranged as to 
produce a simple movement analogous to that of 
ordinary speech — said of certain verses or rhythms, 
which are so designated because their movements 
are intermediate between those of prose and poetry. 
6g/a-rithm, n. [Fr. logarithme, Sp. & It. logarit- 
mo, from Gr. Aéyos, word, account, proportion, and 
dpiSpés, number.] (Math.) One of a class of auxil- 
ary numbers, devised by Napier to abridge arith- 
mietical calculations, by the use of addition and sub- 
traction in place of multiplication and division, the 
relation of these to common numbers being that of 
numbers in an arithmetical series to corresponding 
numbers ina geometrical series, so that sums and 
differences of the former indicate respectively prod- 
ucts and quotients of the latter; thus, 


x 2 3 4 Indices or logarithms. 


+ Numbers in geometri- 
BP 100 1000 10000 | cal progression. 


ce, ‘© logarithm of any given number is the 
ponent of a power to which another given inva- 
able number, called the base, must be raised in 
der to produce that given number. Thus, let 10 
the base, then 2 is the logarithm of 100, because 
100, and 3 is the logarithm of 1000, because 
= 1000. 
athmetical complement of a logarithm, the difference 
Tetween a logarithm and the number ten. See COMPLE- 
ee —Common logarithms, or Briggs’s logarithms, log- 
aithms of which the base is 10;—so called from Henry 
Briggs, who invented them. — Gauss’s logarithms, tables 
of ogarithms constructed for facilitating the operation of 
finding the logarithm of the sum or difference of two 
quantities from the logarithms of the quantities, one en- 
try of those tables and two additions or subtractions an- 
swe-ing the purpose of three entries of the common tables 
and me addition or subtraction. They were suggested by 
the .elebrated Gauss, and are of great service in many 
astroiomical computations. — Hyperbolic or Naperian 
logar ‘thms, those logarithms of which the base is 2.715281; 
—so called from Lord Napier, the inventor of logarithms. 


Ldg/a rith-mét/ie,  )a. The same as Loaca- 
Loég/a-rith-mét/ie-al,§ RITHMIC. 
Lég/a-rith-mét/ie-al-ly, adv. Logarithmically. 
Lég/a-1ith/mie, a. (Fr. logarithmique, Sp. & 
Log/arith’/mie-al, § It. logaritmico.] Pertaining 
to logarithms; consisting of logarithms. 
Logarithmic curve (Math.), a curve which, referred to 
a system of rectangular co-ordinate axes, is such that the 
ordinate of any point will be the logarithm of its abscissa. 
— Logarithmic spiral, aspiral curye such that radii drawn 
from its pole or eye at equal angles with each other, are 
in continual proportion, as the projection of the rhumb 
line on the plane of the equator. 
b2/a-rith’mie-al-ly, adv. 
‘ithms. 
f=bdard, 1. (Naut.) A board consisting of 
fo parts shutting together like a book, and divided 
columns, in which are entered the hours of the 
and night, direction of the wind, course of the 
ip, &c., and from which is formed the log-book. 
Ss/-k90k, n. (Naut.) A book in which is entered 
the daily progress of a ship at sea, as indicated by 
the log, with notes on the weather and incidents of 
the voyage; the contents of the log-board. 
Lég!-eab/in, n. A log-house. 
Log’-chip, ». (Naut.) A thin triangular piece of 
board attached to the log-line, which floats erect on 
the water, and draws out the line. [See Jllust. of 





By the use of loga- 









Log.) Totten. 
Lég/gan,n. See LOGAN. 
Loég/gat, n. [Also written logget.] [Properly a 


small log or piece of wood, diminutive of log, q. v.] 

1. A small log or piece of wood. . B. Jonson. 

2. Hence, an old game in England, played by 
throwing pieces of wood at a stake set up in the 
ground. [Obs.] 

Liés/ger, nm, One engaged in getting timber. 
Lig/ger-héad,n. [From log and head.] 
- A blockhead; a dunce; a dolt; a numskull. 

2. A spherical mass of iron, with a long handle, 
used to heat tar. 

3. (Naut.) A piece of round timber, in a whale- 
boat, over which the line is passed, to make it run 
more slowly. 

4. A species of marine turtle. 


To be at loggerheads, to fat to loggerheads, or to go to 
~loggerheads, to come to blows; to be at strife. 


Ldég/ger-héad-ed, a. Dull; stupid; doltish. 








Lig! gid (15d/ja), n. [It., from Lat. locus, place.] 
A gallery or portico ornamented with paintings, &c. 
Loég’-glass, n. (Naut.) A small sand-glass, used 
to measure the rate at which the log-line runs. 
Lég’-héap, n. <A pile of logs for burning, in clear- 
ing land. 
Ldég’-house, 
Lig/-hit, 
other, 
LOg/ie (15j/ik), n. ae logique, Pr., It., Sp., & Pg., 
logica, Lat. logica, logice, Gr. AoytKn, (sc. Téxvn), fr. 
Aoytxds, belonging to speaking or reason; ddyos, 
speech, reason; Aéyev, to say, speak.] The sci- 
ence of pure and formal thought, or of the laws 
according to which the process of pure thinking 
should be conducted; the science of the formation 
and application of general notions; the science of 
classification, judgment, reasoning, and systematic 
arrangement. 
Logic is the science of the laws of thought, as thought; that 
is, of the necessary conditions to which thought, considered 
in itself, is subject. Sir W. Hamilton. 
t@~ Logic is distinguished as pure and applied. ‘‘ Pure 
logic is a science of the form, or of the formal laws, of 
thinking, and not of the matter. Applied logic teaches 
the application of the forms of thinking to those objects 
about which men do think.” Dr. W. Thomson. 
Lés/fie-al, a. [Fr. logique, It. logico, logicale, Pr. 
logical, Sp. logico, Lat. logicus, Gr. hay seta 

1. Pertaining to logic; used in logic; as, logical 
subtilties. 

2. According to the rules of logic; as, a logical 
argument or inference; the reasoning is strictly logi- 


nm. A house or hut whose walls are 
composed of logs laid on one an- 


cal, 

3. Skilled in logic: versed in the art of thinking 
and reasoning; discriminating; as, he is a logical 
thinker. 

LO6g/ie-al-ly, adv. In a logical manner; as, to ar- 
gue logically. 

Lo-gi/ciam (lo-jish/an), 7. 
son skilled in logic, 
pelling Locke.” Pope. 

LOg/ies, n. sing. The same as Locic. [Obs.] [See 
Note under MATHEMATICS. 

Lo-gis’tie, a [Fr. logistique, from Gr. Aoyto- 

Lo-gis/tie-al, Tik6s, Skilled in calculating; Aoyé- 
Seat, to calculate, from Adyos, word, number, reck- 
oning. 

1. Logical. [ Obs.] ‘‘ Logistic operations.” Berkeley. 

2. (Math.) Sexagesimal, or made on the scale of 
60; as, logistic or sexagesimal arithmetic, 

Logistic logarithms, or proportional logarithms, cer- 
tain logarithmic numbers used for facilitating the calcula- 
tion of the fourth term of a proportion of which one of the 
terms is a given constant quantity, commonly one hour, 
while the other terms are expressed in minutes and sec- 
onds; in which case the logistic logarithm of a given 
number of seconds, or minutes and seconds, is the excess 
of the logarithm of 3600, the seconds in an hour, over the 
logarithm of the given seconds. They were devised to 
abbreviate certain astronomical computations, but are 
less used than formerly, since an arrangement for hours, 
minutes, and seconds, has been introduced into tables of 
common logarithms. 

Lo-gis/ties, n. sing. [Lat. logista, the administrator 
or intendant of Roman armies, lit. an accountant. } 

1. (Mil.) That branch of military art which em- 
braces all details of moving or supplying armies; 
by some writers extended to include strategy. Scott. 

2. (Math.) A system of arithmetic, in which 
numbers are expressed in a scale of sixty, chiefly 
used in po rnone respecting the parts of circu- 
lar arcs, or the divisions of angles; logistic arithme- 
tic. [See Note under MATHEMATICs.] Math. Dict. 

Lég!-line,». (Naut.) A line or cord about a hun- 
dred and fifty fathoms in length, fastened to the log- 
chip, and properly marked for ascertaining the 
speed of a vessel. 

Loég/man, n.; pl. LOG/MEN, 1. A man who car- 
ries logs. Shak. 

2. One whose occupation is to cut and convey 
logstoamill. [Zocal. U.S.] 

Lo-gie’ra-cy, n. [Gr. \éyos, word, and xparety, to 
govern. ] overnment by the power of words. 

L6g/o-dzed/a-ly (-dtd/-),n. [Gr. Adyos, word, and 
Aaidados, Dedalus, a skillful artist.] Verbal leger- 
demain; a passing, without notice, from one mean- 
ing of a word to another. [fare] 

For one instance of mere logomachy, I could bring ten in- 
stances of logodedaly, or verbal legerdemain. Coleridge. 

Ldg’o-gram, n. [Gr. Adyos, word, and ypapya, let- 
ter.] A word-letter; a phonogram, that, for the sake 
of brevity, represents a word; as, l, i. e., ¢, for 7. 

Lo-gég/ra-pher, n. One skilled in logography. 

Lig/o-graph/ie, a, [Fr. logographique, Gr. 

Lég'o-graph/ie-al, oyoypadtxos.] Portaining 
to logography. ; 

Lo-gig’ra-phy, n._ [Fr. logographie, Gr. doyo- 
ypagia, fr. A\éyos, word, speech, and ypagetv, to write. ] 

1. A method of printing in which whole words, cast 
in a single type, are used instead of single letters. 

2. A mode of reporting speeches formerly at- 
tempted without using short-hand, by a number of 
reporters, each of whom in succession took down 
three or four words. Brande. 

Lig/’o-griph, n. [Fr. logogriphe, It. & Sp. logo- 
grifo, from Gr. \éyos, word, and ypidgos, a fishing- 
net, a dark saying, a riddle.] A sort of riddle. 
[ Obs.] B. Jonson. 


[Fr. logicien.] A per- 
“Hach fierce logician still ex- 





LOLLARD 


Lo-gim/a-ehist (lo-gim/a-kist), n. [See infra.) 
One who contends about words. 

Lo-gém/a-ehy ose e ey), mn. [Gyr. Aoyopaxia, 
from \éyos, word, and paxeoSar, to ght, payn, fight, 
battle, contest; Fr. logomachie, It. logomachia, Sp. 
logomaquia.] Contention in words merely, or 
contention about words; a war of words. 

Loég/o-mét/rie, a. (Gr. Aéyos, word, ratio, and pé- 
Tpov, measure.] (Chem.) Serving to measure or as- 
certain chemical equivalents. 

Hog'los, n. (Gr. A6yos, word, speech, from déyewv, 
to speak.] 

1. A word; the word; reason or speech. Bushnell. 

2. The divine Word; Christ. 

Lig/o-théte, n. [Gr. Aéyos, word, account, and 
rivevat, to put.}] An accountant, and hence, a re- 
ceiver of finances under Constantine; also, a public 
officer charged with the administration of a certain 
department; and sometimes the chancellor or prime 
minister. Gibbon. 

Lég/o-type, n. [Gr. Adyos, word, and réros, type.] 
(Print.) A single piece, or type, containing two or 
more letters; as, @, ji, jl, fl, and the like. 

Loég/-reel,n. (Naut.) A reel on which the log-line 
is wound. 

Loég!/-rOdll, v.i. 1. To assist in rolling and collect- 
ing logs for burning. 

2. Hence, to help another in expectation or con- 
sideration of help from him to carry a point or 
scheme, especially in matters of legislative action. 
[Cant. U.S.] 

Loég/wood, n. [So called from being imported in 
logs.) The heart-wood of a tree (Hematoxylon 
Campeachianum), a native of South America. It is 
a red, heavy wood, containing a crystalline yellow 
substance called hematoryline, used largely in dye- 
ing. An extract from this wood is used in medi- 
cine as an astringent. It is also called Campeachy 
wood, 

Lo/gy,a. [From D. log.] Heavy or dull in respect 
to motion; as, a logy horse. [U.S.] Bartlett. 

Lo/hock,n. [Ar. l@uk, or lwuk, an electuary, or 
any medicine which may be licked or sucked, from 
l@tka, to lick; Ir. looch, lock, lok.) (Med.) A med- 
icine taken by licking; a lambative; a loch. See 
Locnu. 

Loi/mie, a. Sate Aotptkds, from Aoipds, plague, pes- 
tilence; Fr. loimique, It. lotmico.| Pertaining to 
the plague or contagious disorders. 

Loin, ». (0. Fr. logne, N. Fr. longe, Sp. lonja, from 
Lat. dumbus, loin; hence, W. llwyn, Ir. lwan. Cf. 
LEND. 

1. That part of an animal just above the hip- 
bone, on either side of the spinal column, extending 
upward to the false ribs; the lateral portions of the 
lumbar region. 

2. (pl.) A corresponding part of the human body; 
— called also the reins. 

Loi/ter, v.i. [imp.& p. p. LOITERED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. LOITERING.] [D. leuteren, loteren, to delay, loi- 
ter, Proy. Ger. lottern, to be loose, lotter, loose, 
slack, unsettled, vagrant, M. H. Ger. loter, O. H. 
Ger. lotar.] To be slow in moving; to delay; to 
linger; to be dilatory; to spend time idly. 

If we have loitered, let us quicken our pace. 

Syn.—To linger; delay; lag; saunter; tarry. 

Loi/ter-er, n. One who loiters, or is slow in mo- 
tion; an idler. 

Ever listless loiterers, that attend 
No cause, no trust, no duty, and no friend. 

Loi’/ter-ing-ly, adv. Ina loitering manner. 

Lok, n. reel Loki, trom locka, to allure, entice, 

Lo/ki, Ger. locken ; hence, Icel. loki, a deceiver, 
enticer.] (Scandinavian Myth.) The evil deity, the 
author of all calamities; answering to the Arimanes 
of the Persians. 

Loke,n. [Allied to A-S. locan, lacan, to shut. See 
Lock. ] 

1. A private road or path; also, the wicket or 
hatch of adoor. [Prov. Eng. Halliwell. 

2. A lock of hair or wool. [Obs.] Drayton, 

o-lt'go, n. (Zodl.) A genus of cephalopodous 
mollusks, including the cuttle-fish. 

O'li-tiom,n. [Lat.]) (Bot.) A genus of grasses, 
including the darnel. 

LOL, v.i. [imp. & p. p. LOLLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LOLLING.] [Icel. lodla, to act lazily, loll, lolla, lazi- 
ness. Cf. LILL.] 

1. To act lazily or indolently; hence, to recline; 
to lean; to throw one’s self down; to lie at ease. 

Void of care, he Jolls supine in state. Dryden. 


2. To hang extended from the mouth, as the 
tongue of an ox or a dog when heated with labor or 
exertion. 

i i he Stygian seat, 
Prin Le worte. By ue at his feet. Dryden. 
-8. To put out the tongue, as an ox, dog, or other 
animal, when heated by labor; as, the ox stood /oll- 
ing in the furrow. 
LOll, v. ¢. To thrust out, as the tongue. 
Fierce tigers couched around, and Jo/led their tongues. 
Dryden. 
LOVlard, n. [Ger. lollard, lolihard; L. Lat. Lol- 
lardi, Lullardi, Liliardi, from Walter Lolhardus, a 
German. Cf. L. Ger. & D. lollen, to mumble, te 
hum, to sing in a murmuring strain; hence, O. D. 
lollaerd, a mumbler, i. e., of prayers or psalms.) 


Rogera 


Pope. 
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LOLLARDISM 


(Eccl. Hist.) (a.) One of a sect of early reformers in 


Germany. (b.) One of the followers of Wycliffe in 
England. [Written also Loller.] 


By Lollards all know the Wycliffites are meant, so called 
from Walter Lollardus, one of their teachers in Germany. Fuller. 

LodVlard-ism,)x. The doctrines or principles of 

LoViard-y, the Lollards. 

LSIler, n. The same as LOLLARD. 

LOV1li-pop, n. [Perhaps from Proy. Eng. loll, to 
fondle, soothe, and pope, a mixed liquor.] A kind 
of sugar confectionery which dissolves easily in the 
mouth. [ Vulgar.] ‘ Dickens. 

LOVlop, v. i. [Eng. loll, q.v.] To move heavily; to 
lounge. [Lovw.] 

Lim/bard, or Lé6m/bard, a. Of, or pertaining to, 
Lombardy, or to the inhabitants of Lombardy. 

Lom/bard, or Lém/bard (Synop., § 1380), n. 

From the Longobardi or Langobardi, i. e., Long- 
eards, a people of Northern Germany, west of the 
Elbe, and afterward in Northern Italy.] 
1. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Lombardy. 
2. A money-lender or banker;—so called _be- 
cause their profession was first exercised in Lon- 
don by the Lombards. ‘ 
3. (Mil.) A form or size of cannon formerly in use. 
‘A wooden fortress... was constructed by the assailants, and 
planted with lombards and other pieces of artillery then in 
use. Prescott. 
Lombard Street, a street in London occupied by banks, 
and the money market; hence, the moneyed interest of 
London. 

Lom/bard ) (6m/-, ov ltim/-), n. [Fr. lom- 

Lom/bard-house § bard, D. lombaerd. See st- 
pra.|] A public institution for lending money to the 
poor at a moderate interest, upon articles deposited 
and pledged; a pawn-broker’s shop; — called also 
mont de picté. 

Lom-bird/ie, a. 
also to Lombardy. 

Lombardic alphabet, an ancient alphabet derived from 
the Roman, and employed in the manuscripts of Italy. 


Pertaining to the Lombards, and 





Lo’/ment, nn. [Lat. CE 7 RS 
Jomentum, amixture “fq ey me 
of bean meal and L <a 
rice, used by the rats 


Roman ladies for preserving the smoothness of their 
skin, a wash, cosmetic, a kind of blue color, azure, 
from lavare, lotum, to wash. Cf. infra.] (Bot.) 
An elongated pod, consisting, like the legume, of two 
valves, but divided transversely into small cells, each 
containing a single seed. 
LO’/men-ta/ceoitis (-ta/shus),a@. [From loment. See 
supra.| Loment-like; bearing loments. 
Ho-méin'tium,n. (Bot.) The same as LOMENT. 
Lim/o-nite (49), n. (Min.) Same as LAUMONTITE. 
Lémp (ltimp), x. [Also dwmp, and O. Eng. lompe, 
from lwmp, a small, shapeless mass; Ger. kugel- 
jisch, i. e., globe-fish.] A kind of roundish fish. 
Loémp/ish (ltimp/ish), a. Heavy; lumpish. [0Obs.] 
“ His lompish head.” Spenser. 
Lon/don-er (ltin/dun-er), nm. (Geog.) A native or 
citizen of London. 
Loén/don-ism, n. 
London. 
Loéon/don-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LONDONIZED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. LONDONIZING.] To give a manner or 
character which distinguishes the people of Lon- 
don to. Smart. 
Lon/don-ize, v.7. To imitate the manner of the 
people of London. 
Lone, a. [Abbreviated from alone, q. v.] 

1. Having no company; solitary; retired; unfre- 
quented. ‘‘ Leave you in done woods and empty 
walls.” Pope. 

2. Standing by itself; not having others in the 


A mode of speaking peculiar to 


neighborhood; single; as, a Jone house, Pope. 
By a lone well a lonelier column rears. Byron, 

3. Single; unmarried, or in widowhood. 
A long score for a poor Jone woman to bear. Shak. 


Lone,n. A lane. [Prov. Eng.] 
Lone/li-ness,n. 1. The condition of being lonely; 
solitude; seclusion, 
2. Love of retirement; disposition to solitude. 
I see 
The mystery of your loneliness. Shak. 
Syn.— Solitude ; retirement ; seclusion. See Sort- 
TUDE. 
Lonelly, a. 
LIEST. ] 
1. Sequestered from company or neighbors; soli- 
tary; retired; as, a lonely situation; a lonely cell. 
2. Alone, or in want of company; forsaken. ‘To 
the misled and lonely traveler.” Shak. 
Syn.—Solitary ; lone; lonesome; retired; unfre- 
quented; sequestered; secluded. 
Lone/ness,n. Solitude; seclusion. [Obs.] Donne. 
Lone/séome, a. [compar. LONESOMER ; superl, LONE- 
SOMEST.] Secluded from society; solitary. 
Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 
Lone’/séme-ly, adv. 
Lone/some-ness, 2. 
solitude. 
Long (21), a. [compar. LONGER (léng/Zer, 82); sz- 
perl. LONGEST (long’gest, 82).] [A-S. long, lang, 
O.Sax., O. Fries., D., Dan., & N. H. Ger. lang, O. 


[compar. LONELIER ; superl. LONE- 


Coleridge. 


In a lonesome manner. 
The state of being solitary; 
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H. Ger. lance, Icel. langr, Sw. léng, Goth. laggs, 
allied to Lat. longus, and M, H. Ger. lingen, imp. 
lanc, to proceed, prosper. ] 


1. Drawn out in a line, or in the direction of | 


length; protracted; extended; as, along line ; — op- 
posed to short, and distinguished from broad or wide. 
2. Drawn out or extended in time; as, a long 
while; a long series of events; a long sickness or 
confinement; a long session; along debate, 
3. Far away; distant. 
That we may reserve both fresh and strong 
Against the tournament, which is not long. Spenser. 
4. Extended to any specified measure; as, a span 
long ; a yard long ; a mile long, that is, extended to 
the measure of a mile, &c. 
5. Slow in coming; dilatory. ‘‘ This long death.” 
Spenser. 
6. Continued to a great length; tedious. 


A tale should never be too long. Prior. 


7. Continued through a considerable time, or to a | 


great length, as a look, a sound, a story, a line of 
ancestors, and the like. 


Praying for him, and casting a long look that way, he saw 
the galley leave the pursuit. Sidney. 

8. Far-reaching; extensive. 

The perennial existence of bodies corporate, and their for- 
tunes, are things particularly suited to a man who has long 
views. Burke. 

ts Long is often prefixed to other words to form com- 
pounds denoting great extent, remoteness in time or place, 
continuance, or extended duration of that which is signi- 
fied by these words, and they are usually of very obvious 
meaning; as, long-armed, long-backed, long-beaked, 
long-billed, long-bodied, long-buried, lony-clawed, long- 
concealed, long-continwed, long-dated, long-delayed, 
long-descended, long-drawn, long-eared, long-enduring, 
long-established, long-expected, long-faced, long-fanged, 
long-feathered, long-jfingered, long-footed, long-forgot- 
ten, long-haired, long-handed, long-horned, long-jawed, 
long-leaved, long-legged, long-limbed, long-lived, long- 
liver, long-lost, long-loved, long-nailed, long-named, 
long-necked, long-nursed, long-parted, long-pated, long- 
promised, long-settled, long-shafted, long-shanked, long- 
skirted, long-sleeved, long-spun, long-streiching, long- 
tailed, long-toed, long-tried, long-visaged, long-winged, 
long-wooled, long-worded, long-yearned, and the like. 

In the long run, the whole course of things taken to- 
gether; and hence, in the ultimate result.— Long cloth, 
cotton cloth. — Long clothes, the clothes worn by an in- 
fant.— Long dozen, one more than a dozen; thirteen. — 
Long home, the grave, or death. — Long vacation (Eng. 
Courts), arecess from the 10th of August to the 24th of 
October at common Jaw, and to the 28th of October in 
chancery, in every year. IWharton.— Of long, a long 


time. [Obs.] Fairfax. 
Long, n. (Mus.) A note for- 


merly used in music, and of 
one half the length of a Jarge. 

Long, adv. [A-S. & N. H. 
Ger. lange, O. H. Ger. lango.] 
4 1. To a great extent in space; as, a long-extended 
ine. 

2. To a great extent in time. 
long at the wine.” Prov. xxiii. 30. 
trumpet soundeth long.” a, xix. 13. 

3. Ata point of duration far distant, either prior 
or posterior; as, not long before; not long after; 
long before the foundation of Rome ; long after 
the conquest of Gaul by Julius Cesar. 

4. Through the whole extent or duration. 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long. Spenser. 


Ling, adv. [Abbreviated from O. Eng. along of, 
A-S. gelang, gelenge, along of, belonging to, in con- 
sequence of.] By means of; by the fault of; owing 
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Long. 


“They that tarry 
“When the 


to. [Obs.] 
Mistress, ail this coil is long of you. Shak. 
Long, v.7. Tobelong. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Long, v.i. [imp. & p. p. LONGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LONGING.] [A-S. langian, to increase, lengthen, to 
stretch out the mind after, to long, crave, from lang, 
long; Ger. langen, verlangen.] 

1. To desire earnestly or eagerly ;— followed by 
an infinitive, or by after or for. ‘‘I long to see 
you.” Rom.i. 11. ‘I have longed after thy pre- 
cepts.” Ps. exix. 40. ‘Ihave longed for thy sal- 
vation.” 2s. cxix. 174. 

2. To have an eager, preternatural, or craving 
appetite. 

Nicomedes, longing for herrings, was supplied with fresh 
ones... ata great distance from the sea. Arbuthnot. 

Lén/gan,n. A pulpy fruit produced by an ever- 
green tree of the genus Nephelium (N. longan), 
growing in the East Indies. Simmonds. 

Lon/ga-nim/i-ty, n. ee longanimité, Pr. longa- 
nimitat, Sp. longanimidad, It. longanimita, L. Lat. 
longanimitas, from Lat. longus, long, and animus, 
mind.] Disposition to endure long under offenses ; 
forbearance; patience. 

Christ gave us his spirit to enable us to suffer injuries, and 
made that the parts of suffering evils should be the matter of 
three or four Christian graces—of patience, of fortitude, of 
longanimity, and perseverance. Bp. Yaylor. 

Léng’-bodat,n. (Naut.) The largest and strongest 
boat belonging to a ship. 

Ling/-bow, n. A bow of the height of the archer, 
formerly used in England for war and sport, 

To shoot a long-bow, to tell large stories. 


Ling’-bréathed (-brttht), a. Having the power 
of retaining the breath for a long time. 


< 


x LONGLY* 


i Lénge, n. [Abbreviated from allonge, q. Vv 
thrust. See LUNGE. ’ 
Long/er, nm. One who longs for any thing. © 
Lon-gé/val, a. [See LoncEvous.] Long-live: 
longevous. [Rare. Poy 
Lon-gév/i-ty, n. r. longévité, It. longevita, 8 
longevidad, Lat. longavitas. See infra.] Lengt 
or duration of life; especially, uncommonly 1] 
duration of life. ] 
The Instances of longevity are chiefly among the abs 
ous. Arbuthno' 
Lon-gé@/vois,a. [Lat.longevus, from longus.long, — 
and @vum, lifetime, age; It. & Sp. longevo.} Liy- 
ing a long time; of great age. } " 
Long!’-héad/ed (-héd/ed), a. Having a great ex- 
tent of thought; of penetrating mind; discerning. 
LG6n/si-edrn,n. [Fr. longicorne, from Lat. longus, 
long, and cornu, horn.] (Hntom.) One of a tribe 
of insects ;—so called on account of the length of 
their antenne. oe 
Lon-gi-lat/er-al, a. [Lat. longus, long, and late- 
ralis, from latus, side.] Having long sides; es- 
pecially, having the form of a long parallelogram. 
Nineveh... was of a longilateral figure, ninety-five furlongs 
broad, and a hundred and fifty Jong. Browne. . 
Lon-gim/a-noits, a. [Fr. longimane, from Lat. 
longus, long, and manus, hand.) Having long 
hands. Browne. 
Lon-gim/e-try, n. [Fr. longimétrie, from Lat. 
longus, long, and Gr. pérpoy, measure.] The art or 
DEAU ie of measuring distances or lengths. 
Loéng/ing,n. An eager desire; a craving or pre- 
ternatural appetite ; an earnest wish; an aspiration. 
I have immortal longings in me. Shak. 
Loéng/ing-ly, adv. With eager wishes or appeti 
Lon-gin’qui-ty (lon-jin/kwi-t¥), n. [Lat. lon 
witas, from longinguus, extensive, remote, fro 
ongus, long; It, longinquita.] Great distan 
Obs. Barro 
L6n/si-palp, n. [Fr. longipalpe, from Lat. lo 
long, and N. Lat. palpus; Fr. palpe, a feeler, 
Lat. palpare, Fr. palper, to touch softly, to 
(Entom.) One of a tribe of insects or beetles ; 
called from their having long maxillary feelers. 
Lon/gi-pén/nate, n. [N. Lat. longipennatus, fra 




















Lat. longus, long, and pennatus, feathere ¥ 
winged, from penna, feather, wing ; Fr. longipenre. 
(Ornith.) One of a family of swimming birds vith 
long wings, as the albatross, &c. ; 
Lon/si-r6s/ter, n. [Fr. Jongirostres, from wat. 
longus, long, and rostrum, : o 
beak.] (Ornith.) One of a Se Fi 
tribe of grallatory birds, hay- = 
ing long, slender beaks, ¥ 
which they thrust into the ss ee 
mud in search of food, as ‘ ie | 
the snipes, &c, an 
| Lon/gi-rés/tral,a. Having cy 7 | 
along bill; —said of certain wim aban - 
birds, as the snipe. i 
Partington. ie 
Lense a. ‘ Ronee \ € 4 
ong; moderately long. : f 
Lon’/gi-ttide (53), n. [Fr. Lone: 
longitude, Pr. longitut, Sp. © glosey bil pe plover; 
longitud, It. longitudine, Lat. po si 
longitudo, from Lat. longus, long.] 
1. Length; measure or distance along the longest 
line ; — distinguished from breadth or thickness ; as, 
the longitude of aroom. ‘ The longitude of their 
cloaks.” /  W. Scott. 
2. (Geog.) The are or portion of the équator inter- 


cepted between the meridian of a given place, and 
the meridian of some other place from which longi- 
tude is reckoned, usually from Gregnwich, Engla 
but also, sometimes, from the capital of a count 
as from Washington or Paris. he longitude 
place is expressed either in degrees or in time; 
that of New York is 74° or 4h. 56 min. west 
Greenwich. , 

3. (Astron.) The distance in degrees, reckoned 
from the vernal equinox, on the ecliptic, to a circle 
at right angles to it passing through the heavenl 
body whose longitude is designated; as, the longi- 
tude of Capella is 79°, 

Geocentric longitude (Astron.), the longitude of a heay- 
enly body as reckoned on, or referred to, a circle, of which 
the center is the same as that of the earth. — Heliocentric 
longitude, the longitude of a heavenly body as reckoned 
on or referred to a circle, of which the center coincides 
with the sun’s center.— Longitude stars, certain stars 
whose position is known, and the data in regard to which 
are used in obs-rvations for finding the longitude, as by 
lunar distances. 


Lon/si-tid/i-nal,n. <A railway sleeper lying par- 
allel with the rail. 

Lon/gi-tiid/i-nal, a. [Fr. & Sp. longitudinal, It. 
longitudinale. | 

1. Pertaining to longitude or length; as, longitu- 
dinal distance. 

2. Extending in length; running lengthwise, as 
distinguished from transverse or across; as,thelon- 
gitudinal diameter of a body. t 

n 


Lon/si-tiid/i-mal-ly, adv. 
length. 
Ling’ly, adv. 1. With longing desire. [ Obs.] Shak. 
2. For a Jong time; hence, tediously or weari- 
somely. 
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jéng/-méas/ure (-mézh/ur), 2. Lineal measute; 
the measure of length. 
Long/ness,n. Length. [0bs.] 
Long/-prim/er,n. (Print.) A kind of type, in size 
een small pica and bourgeois. 

This line is printed in long-primer. 
‘shore=-man, n. [Abbreviated from alon 
reman.] One of a class of laborers employe 
the wharves of a seaport, especially in load- 
d unloading vessels. 

Jesight (-sit/),. Long-sightedness. Good. 
fesight/ed (-sit/ed), a 1. Able to see ata 
t distance; hence, having foresight; of acute 
lect; sagacious; far-seeing. 

2. Able to see objects distinctly at a distance, but 
not close at hand. 

ge ye nted-ness (-sit/-),. 1. The faculty of 
 geei 


a 


g objects at a great distance. 
. @. (Med.) A defect of sight, in consequence of 
which objects near at hand are seen confusedly, but 
at remoter distances distinctly. 
Léng’/séme (ling’sum), a. [A-S. langsum.] Ex- 
ferided in length; tiresome; tedious; as, a longsome 
_ plain. [Obs.] Prior. 
a Riimeness, n. The state of being longsome, 
nae eve Fuiler. 
=. Léng’-stip, n. (Crickct.) One who is set to stop 
~*~ balls sent a long distance. 
Long/=-stdp, v. i. ae & p. p. LONG-STOPPED 
(l6ng/stdpt); p. pr. & vb. n. LONG-STOPPING.] To 
* _ _ stop a distant ball at cricket. 
Loéng/-sitf/fer-an¢ge, n. Forbearance to punish; 
_ clemency; patience. 
Loéne’-suf/fer-ing, a. Bearing injuries or proyo- 
cation for a long time; patient; not easily provoked. 
en The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness. Ex, xxxiv. 6. 
festufi/fer-ing,n. Long endurance; patience 
f offense. 
espisest thou the riches of his goodness, and forbearance, 
long-suffering ? Rom. ii. 4. 
igf=tail, n. An animal, particularly a dog, hay- 
¢ an uncut tail. 
A long-tail was a gentleman’s dog, or one quali- 
to hunt; other dogs being required to have their tails 
—eut. Hence, cut and long-tail signified gentletolks and 
others, as they might come. Smart. 
Ling’-téngued (-tiingd), a. Rating; babbling; 
loquacious. Shak. 
= Ling/-waist/ed, a. 1. Having a long waist; long 
’ from the armpits to the waist, or that part of the 
body just above the hips; — said of persons. 
2. Long from the shoulder to the commencement 
™ of the skirt, to the part about the waist, or to the nar- 
rowest and smallest part ;— said of garments; as, a 
long-waisted coat or waistcoat; a long-waisted dress. 
Ling/ways, adv. The same as LONGWISE. 
_ Léng!/-wind/ed,a. Long-breathed; hence, tedious 
in speaking, argument, or narration. ‘A tedious, 
long-winded harangue.” South. 
Léng/wise, adv. In the direction of length; length- 
wise. [Obs. Hakewill. 
LOn/ish,a. {From Eng. lone, q.v.] Somewhat soli- 
tary. ned 





















00,n. [Probably from Fr. lo¢ (pronounced 76), a lot, 
_aprize.] A game at cards. [Written alsolu.] Pope. 
Loo, v.t. [imp. & p.p.LOOED; p. pr. & vb. n. LOO- 

InG.] To beat in the game of loo, by winning every 
trick at the game. [Written also lu.] 
Loo/bi-ly, adv. [See Loosy.] Like a looby; in an 


& awkward, clumsy manner. LI) Estrange. 
: Loo/bi-ly, a. Looby-like; awkward; clumsy. ‘A 
. eat and loobily image.” Fuller, 
‘y,n. [L. Ger. lubbe, Icel. lubbi. Cf. Los.] 

awkward, clumsy fellow; a lubber. 
Who could give the looby such airs ? Swift. 


eh,n. See Locu. 
£, or Léof (Synop., §130),n. [Also written lef] 
. boef, Ger. luf, luv, Sw. & Fr. lof, allied to A-S. 
lyft, O. Sax. & Ger. luft, Goth. luftus, the air.] 
(Vaut.) The after part of a ship’s bow, or the part 
where the planks begin to be incurvated, as they 
approach the stem. 
Loof, or Léof, v. i. 
Loofed for a. 


tance. [Rare.] ‘ 
She once being /oofed, 
The noble ruin of her magic, Antony, 
Leaving the fight in height, flies after her. Shak. 
Look (27), v.i.  [imp. & p.p. LOOKED (ld0kt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. LOOKING.] [A-S. ldcian, Prov. Ger. lugen, 
luegen, M. H. Ger. lwogen, O. H. Ger. lwogén, luokén, 
allied to Skr. lok and ldtsh, to Beer} 
1. To direct the eye toward an object so as to see 
L it; — with the prepositions ¢o, at, on, after, for, and 
toward. 

To look on, implies more of dignity or deliberation in 
the act of looking, than to look at; to look after, for, and 
toward, imply that the object is not present to the eye, 
but is to be sought for. 


2. To direct the attention to; to consider; to ex- 

amine ; — with to, at, or on. ’ 
3. To make an effort to see; to take pains to keep 
the eye on; and hence, to search out; to wait for 
expectantly ; — with after and jor.. 
Look now for no enchanting voice. 


(Naut.) The same as LUFF. 
[See Anoor.] Gone to a dis- 


Milton. 





Look, v. ¢. 


Look/er, n. 


Look/ing, n. 





Look/ing-glass, n. 


Look/out, n. 
’ 


Lool, n. (Metal.) A 


Loom, 7. 
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4. To direct the eye into and beyond; henee, to 
penetrate; to solve, as a mystery; — with through. 
5. To direct the gaze in all directions, or to all 
sides; to be circumspect; to watch; — with about. 
6. To inspect closely; to observe narrowly; to 
examine ; — with into. 
Which things the angels desire to look into. 1 Pet. i. 12. 


7. To examine one by one; to scrutinize ;— with 
over; as, to look over accounts. 

8. To seem; to appear; to have a particular ap- 
pearance; as, the patient looks better than he did; 
the clouds look rainy. 


Iam afraid it would look more like vanity than gratitude. 
Addison. 
Observe how such a practice Jooksin another person. Watts. 


9. To have a particular direction or situation; to 
face; to front. ‘‘ The inner gate that looketh toward 
the north.” Hzeh. viii. 3. “The east gate of the 
Lord’s house, which looketh eastward.” zel. xi. 1. 

10. In the imperative, see; behold; take notice; 
observe ; — used to call attention. 

Look, how much we thus expel of sin, so much we expel 
of virtue. Milton. 

11. To await the appearance of any thing; to ex- 
pect; to anticipate. ‘‘ Looking each hour into death’s 
mouth to fall.” Spenser, 


To look about, to look on all sides, or in different direc- 
tions. — To look about one, to be on the watch; to be Vigi- 
lant; to be circumspect or guarded. — 7’ look after. (a.) 
To attend; to take care of; as, to look after children. 
(0.) To expect; to be in a state of expectation. ‘* Men's 
hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after those 
things which are coming on the earth.’ Luke xxi. 26. (c.) 
To seek; to search. ‘‘My subject does not oblige me to 
look after the water, or point forth the place whereto it 
has now retreated.” Woodward.— To luok down on, or 
upon, to treat with inditierence or contempt. 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind 

Must look down on the hate of those below. Byron. 
— To look for. (a.) To expect; as, to look for news by the 
arrival of a ship. ‘Zook now for no enchanting voice.” 
Milton. (b.) To seek; to search; as, to look for lost 
money, or lost cattle. — Zo look into, to inspect closely; 
to observe narrowly; to examine; as, to /ook into the 
works of nature; to look into the conduct of another; to 
look into one’s affairs. — Yo look on. (a.) To regard; to 
esteem. ‘‘ Her friends would look on her the worse.” 
Prior. (b.) To consider; to view; to conceive of; to 
think. “I looked on Virgil as a succinct, majestic writer.” 
Dryden. (c.) Tobe a mere spectator. ‘I'll be a candle- 
holder, and look on.” Shak.— To look out, to be on the 
watch; as, the seaman looks owt for breakers. — 70 look 
to, or unto. (a.) To watch; to take care of. ‘Zook well 
to thy herds.” Prov. xxvii. 23. (b.) To resort to with 
confidence or expectation of receiving something; to ex- 
pect to receive from; as, the creditor neay look to the 
surety for payment. ‘Look wnto me, and be ye sayed, all 
the ends of the earth.” Js. xlv. 22.— Zo look through, to 
penetrate with the eye, or with the understanding; to 
see or understand perfectly. 
1. To seek; to search for. [Obs.] 

Looking my love, I go from place to place. —_ Spenser. 

2. To influence, overawe, or subdue by looks or 
presence; as, to look down opposition. 

A spirit fit to start into an empire, 
re look the world to law. 

3. To express or manifest by a look. 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes that spake again. Byron. 

To look in the face, to face or mect with boldness; 
hence, sometimes, to meet for combat.— Zo look out, to 
search for and discover; to choose; to select; as, prudent 


persons look out associates of good reputation. — Zo look 
up a thing, to search for it and find it. 


Dryden. 


Look, ”. 1. Cast of countenance; air of the face; 


aspect; as, a high look; a downcast look. 
Pain, disgrace, and poverty have frightful looks. Locke. 

2. The act of looking or seeing; as, every look 
filled him with anguish. 

3. View; watch. 

One who looks. 

Looker-on, a mere spectator; one that looks on, but 
has no agency or interest in the affair. 

Search or searching. 

Looking-for, anticipation; expectation. ‘‘A certain 
fearful looking-for of judgment.” Heb. x. 27. 
: A. glass which reflects the 
form of the person who looks on it; a mirror. 

There is none so homely but loves a looking-glass. South. 
1. A careful looking or watching 
object or event. } 
he place from which such observation is 
made, 2 ’ 
3. A person engaged in watching. 


Swinburne. 


for an 


vessel used to re- 
ceive the washings 
of ores of metals. 
[A-8. if 
ma eloma, pl. 
ee household 
stuff, furniture, ves- 
sels, utensils.] 

1. A frame or ma- 
chine of wood or 
other material, in 
which a weaver 
forms cloth out of 
thread. 





Loom, n. 
Loom, wv. i. 


Loon, n. [Scot. lown, 





Loon, n. 





Loop, n. 


Loop, v. t. 


Looped (loopt), a. 
Loop’er, n. 


Loop’-hole, n. 


Leéop’/-holed (-hdld), a. 
Loop/ie, a. 
Loop/ing, n. 


Loop’y, a. 
Loord, n. 


ve 2 


LOOSE 


Hector, when he sees Andromache overwhelmed with ter« 
ror, sends her for consolation to the loom and the distaff. 


Rambler. 
2. (Naut.) That part of an oar which is within 
the row-lock, | Totten. 
3. The indistinct appearance of any thing, as land, 
whose outline only is visible. Totten, 
4. A chimney; alum. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
(2¥~ Loom is used in composition in the word heir- 
loom. See Hrerr-Loom. 
Loom wall, a chimney wall. 
See Loon. 
preg & p. p. LOOMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LOOMING.] [A-S. ledmian, lyman, to shine, ledma, 
for ledhama, a beam of light, from an hypothetical 
A-S. ledhan, Goth. liuhan, equivalent to Lat. lucere.] 
1. To appear abovo the surface either of sea or 
land, or to appear larger than the real dimensions, 
and indistinctly, as a distant object, a ship at sea, 
or a mountain; as, the ship looms large, or the land 
looms high. 
2. To rise and to be eminent; to be elevated or 
ennobled, in a moral sense. 


On no occasion does he [Paul] loom so high, and shine so 
gloriously, as in the context. J. M. Mason. 


Fuller. 


Loom/-gale, n. A gentle gale of wind. 
Loom/ing, n. 


_ The indistinct and magnified ap- 
pearance of objects seen in particular states of the 
atmosphere. See MIRAGE. 


lown, loon, O. D. 
loen, a stupid man; 
A-8.lun,poor,needy. 
Cf. Fr. liun, livin, 
idle, lazy; Icel. lun- 
de:] A sorry fellow; 
arogue; arascal, 
[A modifi- 
eation of O. Eng. 
loom, Dan. loom, Sw. 
lomm, lomma, lumbe, 
Icel. lomr, Ger. loh- 
me,lomme. |( Ornith.) 
A swimming anddiv- 
ing bird, Colymbus : 
glacialis, allied to Loon (Colymbus glacialis). 
the grebe, but having toes fully webbed. It is found 
- the arctic regions. — Called also great northern 
diver. 





(Cf. Ir. & Gael. lub, tuba, loop, noose, 
fold, thong, bend, lub, lubaim, to bend, incline; L, 
Ger. luppe, a bottle of hay.] 

1. A folding or doubling of a string or a noose, 
through which a lace or cord may be run for fasten- 
ing. 

That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop 
To hang a doubt on. 
2, A small, narrow opening; a loop-hole. 
And stop all sight-holes, every loop from whence 
The eye of Reason may pry in upon us. Shak. 
3. [Ger. luppe, an iron lump. Cf. Looprne.] 
Iron Works.) The mass of melted ore taken out 
rom the fire in a pasty state for the forge or ham- 
mer, 
4. A length of paling. 
5. A hinge of a door. [ 


Shak. 


Prov. Eng.] Halliveil. 
rov. Eng.) Halliwell. 
[imp. & p. p. LOOPED (loopt); p. pr. & 
vb. %. LOOPING.] To fasten, secure, or ornament, 
by means of a loop, or of loops. 
Full of holes. [Obs.] Shak. 
(#ntom.) The larve of certain species 
of moths, which forms a loop when crawling; ge- 
ometer. 
1. (Jfil.) A small opening in the 
walls of a fortification, or in the bulk-head of aship, 
through which small arms or other weapons are dis- 
charged at an enemy. 

2. A hole or aperture that gives a passage, or the 
means of escape. 
Provided with loop-holes, 
Deceitful; cunning; sly. Laren 
[D. loopen, to run.] (Metal.) The 
running together of the matter of an ore into a 
mass, when the ore is only heated for calcination. 
The same as Loopip. [,Scot. 
{Fr. lowrd, heavy, dull; O. It. lordo, 
Sp. & It. lerdo, for luerdo.] A dull, stupid fellow; 
adrone. [Obs.] ‘<A lazy loord.” Spenser. 


Loos, n. [Fr. los, Lat. laus.] Praise. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Loose, v. t. 


[imp. & p. p. LOOSED (dost); p. pr. & 
vb. n. LOOSING.| [A-S. lésan, lysan, O. Sax. losian, 
D. lozen, lossen, O. H. Ger. losan, N. H. Ger. ldsen, 
Dan. lése, Sw. lésa, Icel. leysa, Goth. lausjan. See 
infra. ] 
1. To untie or unbind; to free from any fastening ; 
to remove the shackles of; to set free; to relieve. 
Canst thou... loose the bands of Orion? Job xxxviii. 31. 
Ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt with her; loose them, 
and bring them unto me. Watt. xxi. 2. 
There’s the man who, loosed from lust and pelf, 
Less to the pretor owes than to himself. Dryden. 
2. To release from any thing obligatory or bur- 
densome; to disengage; hence, to absolve; to remit. 
Art thou loosed from a wife? seek not a wife. 1 Cor. vii. 27. 
Whatsoever thou shalt doose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven. Matt. xvi. 19, 
3. To relax; to loosen. 


The joints of his loins were loosed. Dan. v. 6. 
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4. To solve; to interpret. [0bs.] 
He had read her riddle, which no wight 
Could ever loose. 
5. To unfasten; to undo; to unlock. 
Who is worthy to open the book, and to loose the: seals 

thereof? Rev. v. 2. 

Loose, v.i. To set sail; to leave a port or harbor. 
Now, when Paul and his company loosed from Paphos, they 

came to Perga, in Pamphylia. Acts xiii. 15, 

Loose, a. [compar. LOOSER ; superl. LOOSEST.] 
A-S. leds, O. Sax. & M. H. Ger. l6s, N. H. Ger. 

D. los, Dan. & Sw. lds, Icel. & Goth. laus, 
allied to lose, q. v.] 

1. Unbound; untied; unsewed; not fastened or 
eonfined; as, the loose sheets of a book. 

2. Free from obligation; disengaged; not at- 
tached nor enslaved; unengaged ; — with from or of. 

Their prevailing principle is, to sit as loose from pleasures, 
and be as moderate in the use of them, as they can. Atterbury. 

Now I stand 
Loose of my vow; but who knows Cato’s thought? Addison. 

3. Not tight or close; as, a doose garment. ‘ 

4. Not crowded; not close or compact. ‘‘ With 
horse and chariots ranked in loose array.” Ailton. 

5. Not dense, close, or compact; as, a cloth of 
loose texture. 

6. Not close; not concise; not precise or exact; 
vague; indeterminate; as, a loose style, or way of 
reasoning. 

Loose libels ought to be passed by in silence and contempt. 

Burke. 

The comparison employed .. . must be considered rather as 

a loose analogy than as an exact scientific explanation. Whewell. 


7. Not strict or rigid; not controlled by moral 


Spenser. 


restraints. ‘The loose morality which he had 
learned.” IW. Scott. 
8. Unconnected; rambling; as, a loose, indigested 


play. 

Vario spends whole mornings in running over loose and 
unconnected pages. atts. 

9. Not costive; having lax bowels. 

10. Unrestrained in behavior; dissolute; wanton ; 
unchaste; as, a /oose man or woman. 

11. Containing unchaste language; as, a loose 
epistle. 

At loose ends, not in order; in confusion; carelessly 
managed; neglected.— To break loose, to escape from 
confinement; to gain liberty by violence. — To let loose, 
to free from restraint or confinement; to set at liberty. 

Loose, n. 1. Freedom from restraint; liberty. [ Obs.] 
He runs with an unbounded loose. Prior. 

2. A letting go; discharge; impulse; shot. [Obs.] 

In throwing a dart or javelin we force back our arms, to 


make our loose the stronger. B, Jonson. 
To give a loose, to give freedom. 
Come, give thy soul a loose. Dryden. 


Vent all its griefs, and give a loose to sorrow. Addison. 
Loose/ly, adv. 1. Not fast; not firmly; so as to be 
easily disengaged; as, things loosely connected. 
2. Without confinement. 
Her golden locks, for haste, were loosely shed 


About her ears. Spenser. 
3. Without order, union, or connection. ‘Part 
loosely wing the region.” Milton. 


4. In amanner not controlled by moral restraints ; 
wantonly; unchastely. 
A bishop, living loosely, was charged that his conversation 


was not according to the apostles’ lives. Camden. 
5. Negligently; carelessly; hecdlessly; as, a 
mind loosely employed. Locke. 


A prince should not be so loosely studied as to remember 80 
weak a composition. Shak. 
Loos/’en (loos/n), v. t. [imp. & p. p. LOOSENED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. LOOSENING.] [A-S. lésan, lysan. 
See LOOsgE, v. t.] 

1. To make loose; to free from tightness, tension, 
firmness, or fixedness; as, to loosen a string when 
tied, or a knot; to loosen a joint; to loosen a rock in 
the earth. 

2. To render less dense or compact; as, to loosen 
the earth about the roots of a tree, 

3. To free from restraint. 

It loosens his hands, and assists his understanding. Dryden. 

4. To remove costiveness from; to facilitate or 
increase the alvine discharges of. 

Loos/en (160s/n), v. i. To become loose; to become 
less tight, firm, or compact. 

Loose/ness, n. The state of being loose or relaxed; 
as, the looseness of a cord; the looseness of the skin; 
the looseness of earth; looseness of morals or of 
ee looseness of life; loose- ‘) 
ness of the bowels. Z 

Loose/strife (109), n. (Bot.) (a.) A 
plant of several species of the genus 
Lysimachia, having small, star- 
shaped flowers, usually of a yellow 
color. (b.) A plant of species of the 
genus Lythrum, having purple, or, 
in some species, crimson flowers. 

Gray. 

False loosestrife, a plant of the genus 
Ludwigia, which includes several spe- 
cies, the most of which are found in the 
United States. — Tufted loosestrife, a : 
plant of the genus Waumburgia (N. " 
thyrstfora), found in the northern Loosestrife. (6.) 
parts of the United States andin Europe. Gray. 
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Loos/ish, @. Loose to acertain degree; somewhat 
loose. ae! 

Loot, 7. [{Hind.] The act of plundering or thiev- 
ing, especially in a conquered or sacked city; also, 
plunder. [Jecent.] 

Loot, v.t. ori. [imp. & p. p. LOOTED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. LOOTING. o plunder; to carry off as plunder 
or prize lawfully obtained by war. [ Recent.] *‘ Loot- 
ing parties... ransacking the houses.” Oliphant. 

Loov’er,n. See LOUVER. 


Lop, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LOPPED (ldpt); p. pr. & vb. 
nN. LOPPING.] [Proy. Ger. luppen, lubben, to cut, 
pas D. lubben, id., allied to Gr. AwBav, to muti- 
late. 


1. To cut off, as the top or extreme part of any 
thing; to shorten by cutting off the extremities; to 
separate, as superfluous parts; as, to lop a tree or 
its branches. ‘‘ With branches lopped in wood, or 
mountain felled.” Milton. 

Expunge the whole, or /op the excrescent parts. Pope. 

2. To cut partly off and bend down; as, to lop 
the trees or saplings of a hedge. 

3. To let fall; to allow to hang pendulous; as, 
a horse lops his ears. 

Lop, v.i. To fall or hang downward; to be pendent 
or pendulous. 
Lop, n. 1. That which is cut off, as from trees. 
Why, we take 
From every tree lop, bark, and part o’ the timber. Shak. 
2. That which lops or falls over. Holland. 
Lop, n. [A-S.loppe.] A flea. ‘Nickname to the 
stuff called lops and lice.” Cleaveland, 
Lope, imp. of leap. [Obs.] ‘And, laughing, lope 
into a tree.” Spenser. 
Lope, n. [See infra.] A leap; along step. [ U. S.] 
Lope, v.t. [imp.& p.p. LOPED (lopt); p. pr. & vb. 
m. LOPING.] [See LEAP.] To leap; to move or run 
with a long step, asadog. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 
He that lopes 
On the ropes, 
Show me such another wench. Middleton. 
Lope/man,n. A leaping man; a rope-dancer, 
It goes like a Dutch lopeman. Beau. & F1. 
Lo-phi/o-don, or Léph/i-o-din, n. [Gr. dAopr4, 
ridge, hill, and ddots, tooth; Fr. lophiodonte.] (Pa- 
leon.) A fossil animal allied to the rhinoceros and 
tapir;—so named from the eminence of its teeth. 
It is found in the early tertiary. Dana. 
Lo-phi/o-ddént, a. Relating to the lophiodon. Dana. 
LoOp/per, m. One who lops or cuts off. p 
LOp’per, v. 7%. [imp. & p. p. LOPPERED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. LOPPERING.] [Prov. Ger. liibbern, levern, O. 
H. Ger. liberen, liberon, giliberon, N. H. Ger. gelie- 
fern, to curdle, coagulate; N. H. Ger. luppe, liippe, 
lab, rennet. Cf. KEstop.] To turn sour and coag- 
ulate from too long standing, as milk. 
Lop/ping,n. <A cutting off, as of branches; that 
which is cut off; leavings. 

I say nothing of the loppings from that stock whilst ae 

Uurre. 

L&ép/sid-ed, a. Heavier on one side than the other, 

asaship. See LAPSIDED. Marryatt. 

Lo-qua/ciotis (lo-kwa/shus), a. [Lat. loguax, lo- 

quacis, talkative, from logut, to speak; Fr. & It. 
loquace, Sp. locuaz.] 

1. Given to continual talking; talkative. ‘‘Zoqua- 


cious, brawling, ever in the wrong.” Dryden. 
2. Speaking; noisy. 
Blind British bards, with volant touch, 
Traverse loquacious strings. Philips. 


3. Apt to blab and disclose secrets. 


Syn.—Garrulous; talkative; babbling. See Garru- 
LOUS. 

Lo-qua/ciotis-ly, adv. In a loquacious manner. 

Lo-qua/ciotis-mess (-kwi/shus-), n. Loquacity. 

Lo-quac/i-ty (-kwis/1-t¥), n. [Lat. loguacitas, Fr. 
loquacité, It. loguactta, Sp. locuacidad.|} The habit 
or practice of talking continually or excessively ; 
inclination to talk too much. ‘‘ Too great loquacity 
and too great taciturnity by fits.” Arbuthnot. 

Syn.—Talkativeness; garrulity; babbling. 

Lo-ran/thus, n. [Gr. Adpov, thong, and aySos, 
flower.] (Bot.) A genus of plants most of which 
are parasitic upon trees, and are found in the trop- 
ics;—so called from the long, slender, leathery 
petals of the flowers. 

Lo/rate, a. [Lat. loratus, from lorwm, Gr. \dpov, 
thong.] (Bot.) Having the form of a thong or strap; 
ligulate. Gray. 

Lorch/a (lértch/a), n. [Said to be from the Portu- 
guese.] (Naut.) A kind of light vessel used on the 
coast of China, having the hull built on a European 
model, and the rigging like that of a Chinese junk. 

Rear Admiral Foote. 

Lord, n. KP Eng. laverd, loverd, A-S. hldaford, la- 
Jord, for hldfweard, i. e., bread-keeper, from hl@f, 
bread, loaf, and weardian, to look after, to take care 
of, to ward; O. Scot. lavyrd, Scot. laird; Icel. lafa- 
vardr, lavardr, lavardhr. Cf. LADY.] 

1. One who is in a position of responsibility or 
power; asuperior; a master; aruler; a governor; 
a prince, 

But now I was the lord 


Of this fair mansion. Shak. 
Man over man 
He made not lord, Milton. 


2. A baron; the proprietor of a manor; a noble- 








LORE — 


‘man of any rarik above that of a baronet; hence, by 
courtesy, the son of a duke or marquis, or the eldest 
son of an earl; and also a bishop, if a member of 
Parliament. [ng.] 

3. A title bestowed on the persons above named; 
and also, for honor, on certain official characters, 
attendants, or representatives of majesty; as, lord 
advocate, lord chamberlain, lord chancellor, lord 


chief justice, &c. [Zn 4 
4. A husband. ‘ My dord being old also.” 
Gen. xviii. 12, 


Aloft in bitterness of soul deplored 
My absent daughter and my dearer lord. 

5. The Supreme Being; Jehovah. 

t= When Lord, in the Old Testament, is printed in 
capitals, it is the translation of Jehovah, and might, with 
more propriety, be so rendered. 

House of Lords, one of the constituent parts of the 
British Parliament, consisting of the lords spiritual and 
temporal. — Lord advocate, the principal crown lawyer, 
or public prosecutor. — Lord high chancellor. See CHAN- 
CELLOR. — Lord-keeper (/ng.), an ancient officer of the 
crown, who had the custody of the king’s great seal, with 
authority to affix it to public documents. The office 
is now merged in that of the chancellor. — Lord-lieuten- 
ant, a representative of royalty, the lord-liewtenant of 
Ireland being the representative of royalty there, and ex- 
ercising supreme administrative authority, and the lord- 
lieutenant of a county, a deputy to manage its military 
concerns, and also to nominate to the chancellor the jus- 
tices of the peace for that county. — Lord of misrule, the 
master of the revels at Christmas in a nobleman’s or oth- 
er great house. Lng. Cyc.— Lords spiritual, the arch- 
bishops and bishops who have seats in the House of Lords, 
being two archbishops of England and one representative 
archbishop of Ireland, twenty-four English bishops and 
three representative Irish bishops. — Lords temporal, the 
peers of England, of full age and not incapacitated by 
mental imbecility, chiefly of hereditary rank, under the 
names of dukes, earls, marquises, viscounts, and barons; 
also, sixteen representative peers of Scotland, and twen- 
ty-eight representatives of the Irish peerage. —Our Lord, 
Jesus Christ; the Savior. 

Lord, n. [Gr. Adpdos.] A hump-backed person; — 
so called sportively or in ridicule. Smart. 

Lord, v. ¢. To invest with the dignity and privileges’ 
of a lord. 

Lord, v.i. [imp. & p. p. LORDED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. LORDING.| To play the lord; to domineer; to 
rule with arbitrary or despotic sway ; — sometimes 
followed by over, and sometimes by 7¢, in the man- 
ner of a transitive verb. 

The whiles she lordeth in licentious bliss. 
I see them lording it in London streets. Shak. 
They lorded over them whom they nowserved. Jilton. 


Lord/ing, n. A little lord; a lordling; a lord in 
contempt or ridicule. [0bs.] Swift, 

Loérd@/li-ness, . [From lordly.] 

1. Dignity; high station, 

2. Pride; haughtiness. 

Loérd/ling, n. A little or diminutive lord. 

Loérd/ly, a. [compar. LORDLIER; superl. LORDLI- 
Est.] [From lord and termination ly.] 

1. Becoming a lord; pertaining to a lord; hence, 
grand; noble; dignified. 

Lordly sins require lordly estates to support them. South. 
The maidens gathered strength and grace, 
And presence lordlier than before. Tennyson. 

2. Proud; haughty; imperious; insolent. 

Every rich and lordly swain 
With pride would drag about her chain. Swift. 

Syn.—Imperious ; proud; haughty ; overbearing ; 
tyrannical; despotic; domineering; arrogant; insolent. 
See IMPERIOUS. 

Lérd/ly, adv. In a lordly manner; imperiously; 
proudly. 

A famished lion, issuing from the wood, ; 
Roars lordly fierce. Dryden. 

Lor-do' sis, n. et A6pdwors, from A6pdos, bent fore 
ward and inward.] (Anat.) (a.) A bending forwar 
of the head and shoulders, owing to a curvature of 
hans spine. (b.) Any abnormal curvature of the 

ones. 

Loérd/ship, n. 1. The state or quality of being a 
lord; hence (with his, your, or their), a title applied 
to a lord, except to an archbishop or duke, who is 
called Grace. 

2. Seigniory; domain; the territory of a lord 
over which he holds jurisdiction; a manor. 

What lands and lordships for their owner know 
My quondam barber. 

3. Dominion; power; authority. 

They who are accounted to rule over the Gentiles exercise 
lordship over them. Mark, x. 42. 

Loérd’s/-stip’per, n. (Christian Church.) The sac- 
ramental supper instituted by Christ; the eucharist, 
or communion. 

Lore, n. [A-8. ldr, from leran, to teach; O. Sax. & 
O.H. Ger. léra, M. H. Ger. lére, N. H. Ger. lehre, 
D. leer, Dan. litre, Sw. liira. See LEARN.) 

1. That which is learned; erudition; knowledge 
gained from reading or study; true or correct 
knowledge; learning; lesson. ‘* The law of nations 
or the lore of war.” Fairfax. “ His fair offspring 
nursed in princely lore.” Aifilton. 

2. That which is taught; hence, instruction ; wis- 
dom; advice; counsel. 


If please ye, listen to my lore. 


wi 


Pope. 


Spenser. 


Dryden. 


Spenser. 
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mith.) The golden ori- 
& 3: of Europe. See 


_ LORE oe 

; % 

$8. Order or skill of arrangement or workman- 
ship; fashion. [Obs.] 


d About the which two serpents were wound, 
Entrailed mutually in lovely lore. Spenser. 


Lore, n. {Lat. lorum, thong; strap; Fr. lore.] (Or- 
nith.) The space between the bill and the eye. 
Lore, imp.xp.p. [See Lorn.] Left; lost. [Obs.] 
Neither of them she found where she them lore. Spenser. 
Lor’el,n. [Eng. losel, as Eng. have, from Ger. hase. ] 


_ An abandoned scoundrel; a vagrant, [Obs.] ‘A 
lewd lorel.” Spenser. 
Lores’man, ». [From lore and man.] An in- 
structor. [ Obs. Gower. 


Ho-vttte!, n. [ r.] One of a certain class of fe- 
males in Paris devoted to intrigue and gaining their 
support by prostitution, and differing from the 
grisettes in being of more showy appearance and 
better apparent condition, and in doing no work, 
being wholly supported by their lovers ;—s0 called 
from the church of Notre Dame de Lorette, near 
which many of them reside. 

LO’ret-tine’, n. (Rom. Cath. Church.) One of an 
order of nuns founded in 1812 in Kentucky. The 
members of the order (called also Sisters of Loretto, 
or Friends of Mary at the Foot of the Cross), devote 
themselves to the cause of education and the care of 
destitute orphans, their labors being chiefly confined 
to the Western States. 

Horguette (lorn-yét/), n. pFr.] An opera-glass, 

HLo-rted, n. (Lat., literally a corselet of thongs, 
from lorum, thong.) (Anc. Armor.) A cuirass of 
leather set with metal plates. 

Lor/i-eate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LORICATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. LORICATING.] ([Lat. loricare, loricatum, 
to clothe in mail, to cover with plastering, from 
lorica, a leather cuirass, a corselet of thongs, a plas- 
tering, plaster, from lorum, thong.) 

1. To plate over; to spread over, as a plate for 


defense. 
Nature hath loricated the sides of the tympanum in animals 
with ear-wax. Ray. 


2. To cover with a coating or crust, as a chemical 
essel, for resisting fire. 
Loyr’i-eate, a. [Lat. lorica, a coat of mail.} Cov- 
ered witha shell or hard exterior made of plates 
somewhat like a coat of mail, as in the armadillo. 


Dana. 
Lér’i-eate, n. (Zodl.) One of an order of reptiles 
with scale-armor, as the armadillo. Dana. 


Lor’i-ea’tion, n. (Lat. loricatio.] 
1. The act of loricating, or covering any thing 
with a coating for defense. 
2. A surface covered with plates like mail; also, 
the covering thus put on, 
Lor/i-keet, n. (Ornith.) A small bird like the lory, 
but having a more slender bill and a long tongue 
like the humming-bird, by which it feeds on the 


honey of flowers. The lorikeets are social birds, 
found in Australia, and form the genus T'richo- 
lossus. 


Lo6r’i-mer, /n. [O. Fr. lormier, from Lat. lorum, 
Loér/i-ner, thong, the rein of a bridle.}] A 
maker of bits, spurs, and metal mountings for 
bridles and saddles; hence, asaddler. [Obs.] 
Lor’ing, n. 
[ Obs.] 
Lo’ri-ot, n. [Fr. lo- 
riot, O. Fr. lorion, for 
loriol, with the arti- 
cle prefixed; O. Fr. 
oriouz, Sp. oriol, Pr. 
auriol, from Lat. au- 
reolus, diminutive of 
aureus, golden, from 
“= aurum, gold.) (Or- 


{See LoRE,] Instructive discourse. 
Spenser. 


RIOLE. 
O/ris, n. ([loris, or 
lori, the indigenous 
name.] (Zo00l.) A 
nocturnal lemur of 
small size, a native of 
India and its isles. 
A common species is Loris Ceylonicus, of Ceylon. 





Loris. 


Lorn, a. [A-8. loren, p. p. of ledsan, to lose. Cf. 
FORLORN.] Lost; forsaken; lonely. Spenser. 

Lor’rie, )n. [Probably from lurry, to pull or lug.] 

Lér’ry, A small cart or aA 






wagon, as those used on the 
tramways in mines to carry 
coal or rubbish; also, a bar- 
row for shifting baggage, 
as at railway stations. 
Lo’ry,7. [Hind. & Malay. 
lari, or niiri, Jav. nori, Sp. x 
loro, Pg. lowro, any sort of \ 
perrote. (Ornith.) Asmall \) 
ird allied to the parrot, \\" 
but having a slender bill, 
It is usually of a red color. 
The Lorius domicella, or 
collared lory, is easily 
taught to speak. The lories 
inhabit South-eastern Asia : 
and the islands of the East. pyrple-capped Lory (Lorius 
Baird. domicella). 


~ 
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Los/a-ble (160z/a-b1), a. Capable of being lost; lia- 
ble to be lost. 

Ldés/ange, n. See LOZENGE. 

Lose (l00z),v.t. [imp. & p.p. Lost; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LOSING.] [A-8. ledsan, forleosan, O. Sax. forleosan, 
Jarliosan, O. Fries. forliasa, Goth. liusan, fraliu- 
san, O. Hl. Ger. farliusan, M. H. Ger. verliesen, D. 
verliezen, L. Ger. verlésen, N. H. Ger. verlieren, 
Dan. forlise, Sw. forlisa, forlora, O. Eng. lesen, 
lese, leese. Cf. LOOSE.)} 

1. To set free from; to cause to part with unwill- 
ingly; to be rid of unintentionally; to loose; to 
forfeit; as, to lose a book, a record, a dollar. 

O false heart! thou hadst almost betrayed me to eternal 
flames, and lost me this glory. Baxter. 

2. To forfeit by unsuccessful contest; not to gain 
or win; to forfeit; as, to lose money in gaming; to 
lose a battle; to lose fayor. 

Who strive to sit out losing hands are lost. Herbert. 

3. To part with; to be deprived of; to possess no 
longer ; — opposed to keep ; as, to lose men in battle; 
to lose an arm or a leg by a shot or by amputation; 
to lose one’s life or honor; to lose business. 

If the salt hath lost its savor, wherewith shall it vA pelted 

att. v.15. 

4. Not to employ or enjoy; to throw away; to 
employ ineffectually ; to waste; to squander; as, to 
lose a day; to lose a fortune by gaming; to lose the 
benefits of instruction; and the like. 

The unhappy have but hours, and these they lose. Dryden. 

5. To wander from; to miss, so as not to be able 
to tind; as, to lose the way. 

6. To perplex or bewilder. ‘‘Zost in the maze of 
words.” Pope. 

7. To ruin; to destroy; as, to lose a ship by a 
storm, 

The woman that deliberates is Jost. Addison. 

8. To be deprived of the view of; to cease to 
view ; as, he lost his companion in the crowd. 

Like,following life in creatures we dissect, 
We lose it in the moment we detect, 

9. To fail to obtain. 

He shall in no wise lose his reward. Matt. x. 42. 

To lose ground, to fall behind; to suffer gradual loss or 
disadvantage. — 7 lose heart, to lose courage; to become 
timid. ‘‘The mutineers lost heart.” Macaulay.— To lose 
one’s self, to be bewildered; also, to slumber; to have the 
memory and reason suspended. 

Lose (100z), v.t. 1. To forfeit any thing in contest; 
not to win. 


Pope. 


We'll talk with them, too, 


Who loses and who wins; who’s in, who’sout. Shak, 
2. To suffer loss by comparison. 
Wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses, discountenanced, and like folly shows.  Jfilton. 


Also lorel, q. v.] [From the root of 
se,q.v. Cf. A-S. los, loss, destruction, losian, to 
lose, perish, escape.] A wasteful fellow; one who 
loses by sloth or neglect; a worthless person, [ Obs. | 

, One sad losel soils a name for aye. Byron. 

Los’el, a. Wasteful; slothful. 

Loés’/en-ger, n. [O. Fr. losengier, losengeor, losan- 
gier, Pr. lauzengier, lauzengador, Sp. lisongero, 
losengero, It. lusinghiere, a deceiver, flatterer, 
praiser; O. Fr. losenger, Pr. lauzengar, Sp. lison- 
jar, It. lusingare, to deceive, to flatter; O. Fr. 
losenge, Pr. lauzenga, Sp. lisonja, It. lwsinga, de- 
ceit, flattery, from Lat. laudare, Pr. lauzar, to 
praise.] A flatterer; a deceiver. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

To a fair pair of gallows, there to end their lives with shame, 
as a number of such other losengers had done before them. 

Holinshed. 

Loser (100z/er), m. One who loses, or is deprived 
of any thing by defeat, forfeiture, or the like. 

Los/ing (looz/ing), a. Causing or incurring loss; 
as, a losing game or business, 

LO’/sing, a. [Sce LOSENGER.] Given to flattery or 
deceit; flattering; cozening. 

Amongst the many simoniacal prelates that swarmed in the 
land, Herbert, Bishop of Thetford, must not be forgotten; 
nicknamed Losing, that is, the Flatterer. Our old English 
word “leasing,” for lying,” retains some affinity thereunto; 
and, at this day, we cull an insinuating fellow a “glozing” 
companion. Fuller. 

Los/ing-ly, adv. In amanner to incur loss. 

Lis (21), m. [A-S. los, loss, losing. See LosE.] 

1. The act of losing; failure; destruction; priva- 
tion; as, the loss of property; loss of money by 
gaming; loss of health or reputation. ‘‘ Assured 
loss before the match be played.” Shak. 

2. The state of having lost or having been de- 
pred ot as, to suffer the loss of a child, of prop- 
erty, &c, 

3. That which is lost, or from which one has 
parted; waste; as, the loss of liquor by leakage. 

4. (Mil.) Killed, wounded, and captured persons, 
or captured property. 

The loss of such a lord includes all harms. Milton. 

To bear a loss, to make good; also, to sustain a loss 
without sinking under it.— Zo be at a loss, to be puz- 
zled; to be unable to determine; to be ina state of un- 
certainty. 

Syn.—Privation; detriment; injury; damage; disad- 


Lo’sel, n. 
ze ) 


vantage. 
Ldss/ful, a. Detrimental. [0bs.] Bp. Hail. 
Loss/less, a. Free from loss, [Obs. Milton. 
Lost (21), a. [From lose.] 1. Parted from unwill- 








~~ 


LOTTERY 


ingly ; unintentionally rid of; not to be found ; 
missing; as, a lost book or sheep. 

2. Forfeited in an unsuccessful contest; not 
gained or won; as, a lost stake or battle. 

3. Parted with; deprived of; no longer held or 
possessed; as, a lost limb; lost honor. 

4. Not employed or enjoyed; thrown away; em- 
loyed ineffectually; wasted; squandered ; as, a 
ost day; a lost opportunity or benefit. 

5. Having wandered from the way; bewildered; 
perplexed; as, a child lost in the woods; a stranger 
dost in London. 

6. Ruined or destroyed, either physically or mor- 
ally; as, a ship lost at sea; a woman lost to virtue. 

7. Iardened beyond sensibility or recovery ; alien- 
ated; insensible; as, a profligate lost to shame; lost 
to all sense of honor. 

8. Not perceptible to the senses; not visible; as, 
an isle lost in a fog; a person lost in a crowd. 

Lost MO/’/tion. (Juach.) The difference between 
the motion of a driver and that of a follower, due to 
the abnormal springing of parts or looseness of 
joints. 

Lbt, n. [A-S. hlot, hlyte, hlyt, hlét, lot, O. Sax. 
hlot, Goth. hlauts, Icel. hlutr, Sw. lott, Dan. lod, 
D. lot, O. H. Ger. hléz, lz, N. H. Ger. loos, from 
A-S. hleotan, O. Sax. hliotan, O. H. Ger. hliozan, 
to draw lots; hence Icel. hlaut, the blood of victims, 
and hluti, part, portion. ] 

1. That which bappens without human design or 
pOReMPBHSBE, chance; accident; hazard; fortune; 

ate. 
But save my life, which lot before your foot doth lay. Spenser. 

2. A contrivance to determine a question by 
chance, or without the action of man’s choice or 
will; as, to cast or draw lots. 

_ The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposing thereof 
is of the Lord. Prov, xvi. 33, 
If we draw lots, he speeds. Shak, 

3. The part, or fate, which falls to one by chance, 

or without his planning, 


Each day’s los’s enough to bear. Milton. 
He was but born to try 
The lot of man — to suffer and to die. Pope. 


4. The separate portion belonging to one person; 
and hence, a distinct parcel; a separate part; as, a 
lot of goods. 

In this winter met with a large lot of English heads, chiefly 
of the reign of James I. H, Walpole. 

5. A quantity or large number; as, lots of people; 
lots of passengers. [Collog. U. S.] _ Bartlett. 

6. Especially, that portion of ground which is 
allotted or assigned to any one; and hence, any dis- 
tinct portion of land. [U.S.] 

The defendants leased a house and Jot in the city of New 

ork, rent. 

7. A prize in a lottery. 

In the lottery set up after the Venetian manner,... Sir R. 


Haddock, one of the commissioners of the navy, had the 
largest lot. Evelyn, 


To cast lots, to use or throw a die, or some other instru- 
ment, by the unforeseen turn or position of which, an 
event is, by previous agreement, determined.— Jo draw 
lots, to determine an event by drawing one thing from 
a number whose marks are concealed from the drawer, 
and thus determining an event.— To pay scot and lot, to 
pay taxes according to ability. See Scor. 

Lot, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. LOTTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LOTTING.] 

1. To allot; to assign; to distribute; to sort; to 
catalogue; to portion. 

2. To separate into lots or parcels; to assort. 

To lot upon, to have an interest in, or purpose concern- 
ing. [Colloqg.] 

Lote, n. ([Lat. lotus, Gr. \wrds.] 

1. (Bot.) A large, hard-wooded tree (Celtis aus- 
tralis), found in the south of Europe, which bears a” 
cherry-like fruit ; — called also nettle-tree. Eng. Cyc. 

2. (Fr. lote, lotte, L. Lat. lota, lotta.| (Ichth.) The 
eel-pout (Lota vulgaris). 

3. A tribute; also, a loft or floor; also, gesture 
or aspect. [Obs.] Halliwell. 

Loth, a. [See Loarnu, which is the more correct 
and usual orthography. ]} 

1. Hating; detesting. 

2. Unwilling; disliking; not inclined; reluctant. 
*'To pardon willing, and to punish loth.” Waller. 

Long doth he stay, as Joth toleave the land. Davies. 
Loth/ful, a. The same as LOATHFUL. [Obs.] 
Loth/ly, a. Loathsome; hateful; detestable. ‘A 

lothly plume fallen from the wing.” Tennyson. 
LO’tion, . [Lat. lotio, from lavare, lotum, to wash; 
Fr. lotion, Pr. locio, Sp. locion, O. It. lozione.] 

1. A washing, especially of the skin for the pur- 
pose of rendering it fair. : 

2. A liquid preparation for washing some part of 
the body, to cleanse it of foulness or deformity. 

3. (Med.) A healing application in a fluid form, 
to be applied externally to the body by rubbing on 
or in. 

LO/tos, n. 
Lot’/ter-y, 
Goth. hlauts, 
See Lor.] 
1. A distribution of prizes by lot or chance, 
2. Allotment. [Obs.] 


The lottery of my destiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary choosing. 


(Bot.) See Lotus. 
n. [Fr. loterie, from lot, alot, prize, from 
-8. hlot, &c.; Sp. loteria, It. lotteria, 


Shak. 
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cause sheep were supposed to become lousy by feed- 
ing much on it. 


LOTURE 


The same as LOTION. (Cad ee a 
. (Bot.) A plan 


Pa LOVE-SUIT 


qualities which excite pleasing sensations, or desire 


Lo/ttire, n. 1 3 1 
of gratification, 


Lo’tus, 2. [Lat. lotus, Gr. Awrds.] 






of several genera; as, > 7 Yellow lowsewort, a plant of the genus Rhinanthus. _Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
(a.) The Egyptian lotus, ‘ a J oudon. with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. fatt. xxii. o7. 
an aquatic plant, some- \ y Lous’i-ly, adv. [From lowsy.] In a mean, paltry 2. To have benevolence or good will toward; to 


exercise a moral regard for. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Jfatt. xxii. 39. 
3. To delight in, with pre-eminent or exclusive 
affection. 
Loéve,v.i. To delight; to take pleasure; to exercise 
the affection of love; to be im love. 
Love/-ap/ple (ltiv’tp/p!l), n. The tomato. See To- 
MATO. 
Loéve/-bird, n. (Or- 
nith.) One of a group 
of birds belonging to 
the parrot tribe ,— so 
called from the great 
attachment of these 
birds to each other, 
Loéve’-bro/ker, n. A 
third person, who acts 
as agent between lov- 
ers. [Obs.] Shak. 
Loéve’=day (ltiv/di), 
a. A day formerly 


thing like the water-lily, 
found in Egypt and Nu- 
bia. The Nymphaea lo- 
tus bears White flowers; 
the NV. cerulea bears blue 
ones. Both of these are 
figured on Egyptian mon- 
uments. (b.) The lotus = 
of the lotus-eaters, prob- 
ably a a eee in 
Northern Africa (Zizy- 
phus lotus), the fruit of Nymphza lotus, 
which is mildly sweet. It was fabled by the an- 
cients to make strangers who ate of it forget their 
native country, or lose all desire to return toit. (¢.) 
The lote, or nettle-tree. See LOTE, 
d.) A genus of leguminous plants, 
written also lotos.] 

2. (Arch.) An ornament in the 
form of the Egyptian water-lily, 
much used in the architecture of 
early nations, and especially in 
the capitals of Egyptian columns. 

Gwilt. 


manner; scurvily. [ Velgar.] 

Lous/i-mess, 1. The state of abounding with lice, 

Lous’y, a. on louse.] 1. Swarming with lice; 
infested with lice. 

2. Mean; low; contemptible; as, a lowsy knave. 
[ Vulgar.) 

Lout,v.i. [Written also lowt.] [A-S. latan,to bow, 
bend down, lie hid, Icel. /Q¢a, to bend, incline, laat, 
alow place, Sw. lwéa, Dan. lude, to incline, bend, 
O. H. Ger. lizan, ldzen, to lie hid.] To bend; to 
bow; to stoop. [Obs.] 

He fair the knight saluted, louting low. Spenser. 


Lout, v.t¢. To treat as a lout or fool; to neglect; to 
disappoint. [Obs.] 
Iam louted by a traitor villain, 
And can not help the noble chevalier. Shak. 
Lout, 7. [Formerly also written lowt.] [From the 
verb.} A mean, awkward fellow; a bumpkin. 
Lout/ish, a. Clownish; rude; awkward. 
Lout/ish-ly, adv. Like aclown; in a rude, clumsy, 
awkward manner. 
Lout/ish-mess, 2. 
Lou’ver (ld0/ver), 2. 





Love-bird. 
appointed for an amicable adjustment of differ- 


Clownishness. 


[Fr. Powvert, the opening, | ~ CDCCs- [ Obs 


i Tyndale. 
Love/-fa/vor, n, 


. ; ; : Lou’vre$ properly p. p. of owvrir en, O. Fr. Something given to be worn in 
F Lotus-eater, one who gives himself IU 2 es are Pp " 5 . vee ee , to op a O.F token of love, 
nyeaaionsneessoelins tus. (2) aovrir, cuvrir, Pr. obrir, ubrin, adubrir, from Lat. Lovel-féast kira festivals hele 
Pion ee ae deoperire, with a prefixed, from operire, to cover, to | HOve’=feast, n. A religious festival, he ae, 
Loud, a. [compar, LOUDER; superl. LOUDEST.]| ghut; but Sp. abrir, It. aprire, from Lat. aperire, by some religious denominations, as the Moravians 


and Methodists, in imitation of the agap@ of the 
early Christians. 
Léve/-féat, n. The gallant act of a lover, Shak. 
Loéve/-grass,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Lra- 
grostis, having beautiful dancing spikelets. 
Léve/-in-i/die-mess, n, (Bot.) A kind of violet; 
the small pansy. 
A little western flower, 


Before milk-white, now purple with Love’s wound; . 
And maidens call it love-in-idleness. Shak. 


Loéve’-knSt (Itiv/ndt), n. An intricate kind of knot; 
—so called from being used as a token of love, or 
as representing mutual affection, 

Léve/-lass, n. A sweetheart. 

Loéve/less, a 1. Void of love; void of tenderness 
or kindness. 

2. Not attracting love; unattractive. [Iare.] 
These are ill-favored to see to; and yet, as loveless as they 
be, they are not without some medicinable virtues. Holland, 

Loéve/-lét/ter,. <A letter professing love; a letter 
of courtship. 

Léve/-lies-bleed/ing, n. (Bot.) A species of am- 
aranth (Amaranthus caudatus). 

Loéve/li-ly (ltiv/li-l¥), adv. [From lovely.| In a 
manner to excite love; amiably. [Mave.] Otway. 

Léve/li-ness (Itiv/lfnes), nm. [From lovely.] The 
state of being lovely; qualities of body or mind that 
may excite love; amiableness, 

If there is such a native loveliness in the sex as to make them 


victorious when in the wrong, how resistless their power when 
they are on the side of truth! Spectator. 


Loéve/’-lick, . <A curl or lock of hair often plaited _ 
and tied with ribbon, and hanging at the ear;— 
worn by men of fashion in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. 

A long love-lock, and long hair he wore. W. Scott. 

Léve/’-loérn, a. Forsaken by one’s love. ‘ The love- 
lorn nightingale.” Milton. 

Lovelly (ltiv/ly), a. ne LOVELIER; superl. 
LOVELIEST.] [A-S. lujlic.) Fitted to excite, or 
worthy of, love; possessing qualities which may 
invite affection; amiable. 


to open.] An opening in the roof of ancient build- 
ings for the escape of smoke or for ventilation, often 
in the form of a turret or small lantern. [Written 
also lover, loover, lovery, and luffer.] Oxf. Gloss. 

Louver or luffer boarding, the slop- 77 
ing boards of a tower window, as in 
church towers. — Louver window 
(Arch.), an opening in a bell-tower or 
chureh steeple, crossed by a series of 
slats or sloping boards, to exclude rain, 
but allow the passage of sound from the 
bells. — Louver work, slatted work. 

Levins, a. Worthy of love; ami- 
able. 

Lév/age (ltiv/ej), m. (Corrupt. fr. 
Fr. livéche ; It. levistico, libistico, = 
from Lat. levisticum, ligusticum, a LouverWindow. 

lant indigenous to Liguria, lovage, fr. Ligusticus, 

igustine, Ligurian, fr. Liguria, a country of Cis- 
alpine Gaul; Ger. liebstéchel.] (Bot.) An umbcl- 
liferous plant (Ligusticwm levisticum), sometimes 
used in medicine as an aromatic stimulant. 

Léve (ltiv), mn. [A-S. lufe, lufu, O. H. Ger. liwbi, 
N. H. Ger. liebe, D. liefde.] 

1. The act of loving. 

2. An affection of the heart excited by that which 
delights or commands admiration; pre-eminent 
kindness or devotion to another; affection; as, a 
mother’s love. 

Let mutual joys our mutual trust combine, 
And love and love-born confidence be thine. Pope. 

3. Courtship; chiefly in the phrase to make love, 
i. e., to court; to woo; to solicit union in marriage. 

4. Especially, devoted attachment to one of the 
opposite sex. 


He, ... with looks of cordial love, 
Hung over her enamored. Milton. 


5. Fondness ; satisfaction ; devotion;— with of 
and an object; as, dove of home, country, race, life, 
&e. ‘Smit with the love of sacred song.”  Jfilton. 

6, The object of affection; — often employed in 


Ree & O. Sax. hlad, D. lwid, O. H. Ger. hlit, lat, 
. H. Ger. lat, N. H. Ger. laut, allied to Lat. clutus, 
clytus, in inclutus, inclytus, celebrated, renowned, 
and Gr. xAvrés, heard, loud, famous, from kAvery, to 
hear. 
ne taking 8 great sound; high-sounding; noisy}; 
striking the ear with great force; as, a loud voice; 
aloud cry; loud thunder. 
2. Clamorous; boisterous. 
She is Joud and stubborn. Prov. vii. 11. 
3. Emphatical; impressive; as, a dowd call to 
ayoid danger. ‘‘ In amore ostentatious, much louder 
style than is freely patronized on this side of the 
Channel.” Carlyle. 
Syn.—Noisy; boisterous ; vociferous ; clamorous ; 
obstreperous; tumultuous; turbulent; blustering; vehe- 
ment. 

Loud, adv. [O. Sax. hlado, O. H. Ger. hiaio, ito, 
M.H. Ger. lite, N. H. Ger. laut. See supra.) With 
loudness; loudly. 

Londfiul, a. Full of sound; noisy; ringing. [Obs.] 
“Loudtul music.” Marston. 

Loud/ly, adv. In a loud manner; clamorously; 
noisily ‘*Long and dowdly in the schools de- 
claimed,” Denham. 

Loud/-mouthed, a. Having a loud voice; talking 
or sounding noisily or clamorously. 

Loud/ness, n. 1. Great sound or noise; as, the 
loudness of a voice or of thunder. 

2. Clamor; clamorousness; turbulence; uproar, 

Loud’-voiced (-voist), a, Having a loud voice; 
noisy; clamorous. Byron. 

Lough (lok), n. [Celt. loch, lwch, A-S. luh. Sce 
Locu.] A loch. See Loci. Fairfax. 

Lowis-d’ox (160'e-dor’), n. [Fr., a Louis of gold.] 
A gold coin of France, first struck in 1640, in the 
reign of Louis XIII., eqaivalent in value to twenty 
shi‘hings sterling, equal to about $4.84. 

[Fr.] Char- 





Louns-quatorze (100/e-ka-torz’), a. 
acte"izing or resembling a meretricious style of orna- 
mertation used in France under Louis XIV. 


Loutige, v.i. [imp.& p. p. LOUNGED; p. pr. & vb. 2. 
LOUWGING.] [O. Fr. longes, ady., long, a long time, 
e. gs, je ne serai longes, from Lat. longe, long, for a 
long time; hence, O. Fr. longis, longin, O. Eng, 
lungis, a slow, heavy, awkward Aad 

a To spend time lazily; to move idly about; to 
stroll. 

2. To recline at ease; to loll. 

Lounge, n. 1. Anidle gait or stroll, 

2. The act of reclining at ease, 

3. A place for lounging, 

4. A piece of furniture on which one may recline; 
a small sofa, 

5. A lunge in fencing. W. Scott. 

Loun/ger, . An idler; one who loiters away his 

The same as Loop, 


time in indolence, 
[ Obs.] 
Sce Lower. 


Loup, n. 

Leour, v. i. J 

Louse, 2.; pl. LIGE, [A-S. lis, pl. lys; O. H. Ger. 
lis, pl liusi, N. H. Ger. laus, pl. liiuse, Icel. his, 
Sw. lus, Dan. lus, lwus, D. livis, from Goth. liusan, 
to destroy, devour, like Gr. @Seio, louse, from 
Pe destroy. See Losr.] (Zniom.) A wing- 

ess, hemiptecrous insect having a sucking mouth, 

and not undergoing any metamorphosis. It is found 
parasitic upon mammals. The common louse is the 
Pediculus (humanus) capitis, found in the human 
hair. P. t¢abescentiwm gives rise to the disease 
phthisiasis, or lousy disease, which is said to have 
occasioned death in some cases. This insect is gen- 
erally indicative of an uncleanly habit of body, 

Louse (lowz), v. t To clean from lice. Swift. 

Louse/wort (lows/wiirt), 2. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Pedicularis (P. palustris);—so named be- 


Spenser. 


endearing address. ‘‘ Trust me, love.” Dryden. 
Open the temple gates unto my love. Spenser. 
7. Moral good-will; benevolence; kindness; char- 
ity. ‘Love is of God.” 1 John iv. 7. 
Herein is love; not that we loved God, but that he loved us, 
and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 1 Joiniv. 10. 
8. Cupid, the god of love. 
Such was his form as painters, when they show 
Their utmost art, on naked Loves bestow. Dryden. 
9. A thin, silk stuff. [Obs.] Boyle. 
(> Love is often used in the formation of compounds, 
in most of which the meaning is very obvious; as, love- 
bed, love-cracked, love-darting, love-killing, love-labored, 
love-learned, love-linked, love-longing, love-match, love- 
pined, love-quick, love-secret, love-shaft, love-song, love- 
tale, love-taught, love-thought, love-token, love-toy, &e. 
Free-of-love (Bot.),a plant ofthe genus Cercis. — Labor 
of love, a labor performed, or service voluntarily under- 
taken, in obedience to the dictates of affection or fond- 
ness, whether for the work itself or for the person for or 
in behalf of whom it is performed. — Of all loves, for the 
sake of ail love; by allmeans. ‘* Mrs. Arden desired him 
y all loves to come back again.” JZolinshed. — To make 
ove to, to express affection for; to woo. “If you will 
marry, make your loves to me.” Shak. — To play for love, 
to play a game, as at cards, without stakes. 
Syn.— Affection; friendship; kindness; tenderness; 
fondness; delight. 

Léve (Itiv), v. t. [imp. & p. p. LOVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LOVING.] [A-S. lwjian, O. H. Ger. liuban, liupan, 
N. H. Ger. lieben, D. lieven, allied to Lat. libere, 
lubere, Skr. lubh, to desire. See LIEF.] 

1. To be pleased or delighted with; to be fond of; 
to like; to regard with affection on account of some 


Lovely, adv. 


Lov’er, n. 


Lo/ver, n. 
Lo/ver-y, 2. 


Loéve’-sick, a. 


Love/esick/mess, n. 


Loéve/séme, a. 
Love/-siiit, n, 


Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
and in their death they were not divided. 2 Sam. i. 23. 


Syn. —Amiable; pleasing; charming; delectable; de- + 


lightful; enchanting. - 

In amanner to please, or to excite 
love; lovelily. [Obs. and rare.] 

Haply it was red wine, the more lovely to representit. Tyndale. 


Léve/-m6n/ger (Itiv’mting/ger), n. [love and mon- 


ger.| One who deals in affairs of love. [Obs.] Shak. 
1. One who loves; a friend. 
Your brother and his dover have embraced. Shak. 
2. Especially, one who is in love with a person of 
the opposite sex;— more commonly said of the 
man, but formerly of the female also, 
Love is blind, and lovers can not see. Shak. 


8. One who likes or is pleased; one who has a 
fondness or passion, as for books, science, and the 
like. 

See LOvuVER. 

The same as LOUVER, q. v. [Obs.] 
And ruined house, where holy things were said,... 
Whose shrill saint's bell hangs in his lovery. Hlall. 
1. Sick or languishing with love or 
amorous (desire; as, a love-sick: maid. “To the dear 
mistress of my dove-sick mind.” Dryden. 

2. Dictated by a languishing lover, or expressive 
of languishing iove. ‘‘ Where nightingales their 
love-sick ditty sing.” Dryden, 
The state of being love-sick; 
languishing and amorous desire. 

A-S. lufsum.] Lovely. [Obs.] 
Jourtship; solicitation of union in 


marriage. Shak. 
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LOVE-TRICK 


Léve’-trick, . Artifice expressive of love. ‘ Other 
love-tricks than glancing with the eyes.” Donne. 
Lov/ing, p. a. I. Affectionate; as, a loving friend. 
2. Expressing love or kindness; as, loving words. 
Loév/ing-kind/ness, 2. (Script.) Tender regard; 
mercy; favor, 
My loving-kindness will I not utterly take from him. 
Ps, 1xxxix. 33, 
Lév’ing-ly, adv. With love; affectionately. 
Itis no great matter to live lovingly with meek persons. Taylor. 
Lév/ing-ness, n. Affection; kind regard. 
- ‘The only two bands of good will, loveliness and lovingness. 
Sidney. 
Low (15), a. [compar. LOWER; superl. LOWEST.] 
O. Eng. lowe, lawe, law, lagh, Icel. lagr, Sw. lig, 
an. lav, D. laag, Prov. Ger. lég, lig; Icel. lag, a 
low place, legia, to depress, allied to Eng. lie, A-S. 
ay Ger. liegen, to lie, q. v.] 

. Occupying an inferior position or place; not 
high or elevated; depressed below any given sur- 
ae or place; as, low ground; alow fence; alow 

t. 

3. Not rising to the usual height; as, a man of 
low stature. 

3. Near the horizon; as, the sun is low at four 
o’clock in winter, and at six in summer. 

4. Descending far below the adjacent ground; 
deep; as, a low valley. 

The lowest bottom shook of Erebus. Dilton. 


5. Sunk down to, or below, the natural level of 
the ocean by the retiring of the tide; as, low water. 
6. Below the usual rate or amount, or below the 
ordinary value; as, a low price of corn; low wages. 

7. Not high or loud; as, a low voice. 

8. (Mus.) Depressed in the scale of sounds ; 
grave; as, a dow tone. 

9. (Geog.) Near, or not very distant from, the 
equator; as, a low latitude; in the low northern lat- 
itudes. 

10. Late in time; modern; as, the lower empire. 

11. Wanting strength or animation; depressed; 
i: as, low spirits; low in spirits; his courage 
is low. 

12. Depressed in condition ; humble in rank ; 


ar 


mean in condition; as, men of low condition; the | 


lower classes. ‘*‘ Why, but to keep you low and 
ignorant?” Milton. 

13. Mean; abject; groveling; vulgar; base; dis- 
honorable; as, a person of low mind; a low trick or 
stratagem. 

14. Not elevated or sublime; not exalted in 
thought or diction; as, a low comparison; a low 
metaphor; low language. 

In comparison of these divine writers, the noblest wits of 
the heathen world are Jow and dull. Felton. 

15. Submissive; humble; reverent; lowly. ‘‘ But 
first Jow reverence done.” Milton. 

16. Exhausted of vital energy; feeble; weak, as, 
a low pulse; made low by sickness. 

17. Moderate; not intense; not inflammatory ; 
as, low heat; a low temperature; a low fever. 

18. In reduced circumstances; impoverished; as, 
the rich are often reduced to a dow condition. 

19. Not exaggerated; moderate; reasonable; as, 
a low calculation or estimate. 

20. Not rich, high seasoned, or nourishing ; 
plain; simple; as, a low diet. 

{2 Low is often used in the formation of compounds 
which require no special explanation ; as, low-arched, 
low-backed, low-born, low-bred, low-browed, low-built, 
low-caste, low-crowned, low-heeled, low-lived, low-lying, 
low-minded, low-muttered, low-priced, low-roofed, low- 
seated, low-shouldered, low-thoughted, low-toned, low- 
voiced, and the like. 

Low church. See under Hicu.— Low Dutch, or Low 
German, the German language as spoken in the north- 
ern parts of Germany. See under Hicu.— Low life, life 
among the poorer or uneducated classes of a country. — 
Low steam, steam having a low pressure ;— generally ap- 
plied to steam pressing less than fifty pounds on the 
square inch. — Low Sunday, the Sunday next after Eas- 
ter ;—popularly so called. — Low tide, the greatest ebb of 
the tide; the tide at its lowest point; low water. — Low 
water, the lowest point of the ebb or receding tide. — Low- 
water mark, that part of the shore to which the waters 
recede when the tide is the lowest. Bouvier. — Low wine, 
a liquor produced by the first distillation of alcohol; the 
first run of the still ;— used chiefly in the plural. 


Lower case (Print.), the case which contains the small 
letters. 

Low (16), adv. 1. Ina low position or manner; not 
aloft; not on high. 

2. Under the usual price; at a moderate price; 
eheony 5 as, he sold his wheat low. 

3. Near the ground; as, the bird flies very low, 

4. Ina mean condition; humbly; meanly. 

5. In time approaching our own. 

In the part of the world which was first inhabited, even as 
low down as Abraham’s time, they wandered with their flocks 
and herds. Locke. 

6. With a depressed voice; not loudly; as, to 
speak low. 

7. In astate of subjection, poverty, or disgrace; 
as, to be brought low by oppression, by want, or by 
vice. 

8. (Astron.) In a path near the equator; or so that 
the declination is small;—said of the heavenly 
bodies with reference to the diurnal revolution; as, 
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the moon runs low, that is, is comparatively near 
the horizon when on or near the meridian, 
Low, v. t. To sink; to depress; to lower. [Obs.] 
Low, v.t. [imp. & p. p. LOWED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LOWING.] [A-S. hlowan, O. TI. Ger. hldjan, hluo- 
jan, hlddn, M. H. Ger. liiejen, liiewen, lien, luon, 
lowwen, D. loeijen.} ‘To bellow as an ox or cow. 
The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea. Gray. 
Low, n. The noise made by a bull, ox, cow, &c, 
‘Talking voices and the low of herds.” Wordsworth. 
Low, n. [A-S. lége, leg, lyge, lyg, from an hypoth. 
ledhan, Goth. liuhan, to shine, burn, whence A-8. 
leoht, lyht, lux; O. H. Ger. louch, louc, loug, lauch, 


lauga, N. H. Ger. lohe, Icel. log, logi, Sw. laga, 
Dan. lue, Scot. low, lowe.] Flame; fire. [Obs. or 
Prov. Eng.) Smart, 


Low’béll, n. [Eng. low, a flame, and Lell.] 

1. A bell used in fowling at night, to make the 
birds lie still until by a more violent noise and a 
sudden light they are alarmed and fly into the net. 

The fowler’s lowbell robs the lark of sleep. King. 

2. A bell to be hung on the necks of sheep, &c. 
“ A lowbell hung about a sheep’s... neck.” Howell. 

02" The phrase used by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
* Peace, gentle lowbell,” is thought by some to refer to the 
latter use, and so to be equivalent with ‘* Peace, gentle 
sheep.” 

Low/béll, v. ¢. To frighten, as with a lowbell. 

Low’/-chfirch, a. Not placing a high estimate on 
ecclesiastical organizations or forms, applied espe- 
cially to Episcopalians, and opposed to high-church. 

Low/er,v.t. [imp.& p.p. LOWERED; p. pr. S vb. n. 
LOWERING.] [Eng. lower, comparative of low.] 

1. To cause to descend; to let down; to take or 
bring down; as, to lower a weight, a flag, a sail, and 
the like. 

2. To bring down; to humble; as to lower the 
pride of man. 

3. To reduce in value, amount, &c.; as, to lower 
the price of goods, the rate of interest, &c. 

Low/er, v. i. To fall; to sink; to grow less; to 
diminish; to decrease. 

Low/’er, v.i. [imp. & p.p. LOWERED; p. pr. &vb.n. 
LO ee) fi: H. Ger. lauern, to lurk, be on the 
watch, M. H. Ger. laren, D. loeren, Sw. luwra, Dan. 
lure, Icel. hlera, M. H. Ger. litre, lurking, lurking- 
place, ambush; L. Ger. laren, to lurk, look sullen.] 

1. To descend, as the clouds, and appear dark or 
gloomy; to be clouded; to threatenastorm, ‘‘ All 





the clouds that lowered upon our house.” Shak. 
2. To frown; to look sullen, 
But sullen discontent sat lowering on her face. Dryden. 


Low’/er,n. [Obs.] 1. Cloudiness; gloominess, 
2. A frowning; sullenness. 

Low/er-ease, a. (Print.) Pertaining to, or kept 
in, the lower-case ;— used to denote the small let- 
ters, in distinction from capitals. 

Low’/ev-ing-ly, adv. Ina lowering manner; with 
cloudiness or threatening gloom, 

Low/er-m6st, a, eee superl, of low.] Lowest. 

Low/er-y (lou/er-¥), @. Cloudy; gloomy. 

Low/ing, n. The bellowing or cry of cattle. 

Lowland, n. Land which is low with respect to 
the neighboring country; a low or level country. 

The Lowlands, Belgium and Holland; the Netherlands; 
also, the southern part of Scotland. 

Low/land-er, n. <A native or inhabitant of the 
Lowlands ; especially of the Lowlands of Scot- 
land as distinguished from Highlander. 

Low/li-hood 

Low/li-héad, {n. A lowly state. [Rare.] 

The stately flower of female fortitude, 
Of perfect wifehood, and pure lowlihead. Tennyson. 

Low/li-ly, adv. Humbly; without pride; meanly; 
without dignity. 

Low/limess,n. [From lowly.] 

1. The state of being lowly; humility; humble- 
ness of mind, 

Walk... with all Jowliness and meekness. Eph. iv. 12. 

2. Want of dignity; abject state; meanness, [7.] 

Low/ly (l0/ly), a. [compar. LOWLIER; superl. LOw- 
LIEST. } [Eng. low and termination ly.] 

1. Not high; not elevated in place, 
2. Mean; low; wanting dignity or rank, 





Dryden, 


One common right the great and lowly claim. Pope. 
3. Not lofty or sublime; humble. ‘These rural 
poems, and their lowly strain.” Dryden. 


4. Having a low esteem of one’s own worth; 
humble; meek; free from pride. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for Iam meek 
and lowly in heart. Matt. xi. 29. 
Low/ly (10/1), adv. 1. Inalow manner; humbly; 
meekly; modestly. ‘‘ Be lowly wise.” Milton. 
2. In a low condition; without grandeur or dig- 
nity; meanly. 
I will show myself highly fed, and lowly taught. Shak. 
Lown (loun), n. [See Loon.] <A low fellow; a 
scoundrel. [Obs.] 
We should have both lord and lown. Shak. 
Low/ness (10/nes), n. 1. The state of being low or 
depressed; the state of being less elevated than 
something else; as, the lowness of the ground, or of 
the water after the ebb-tide. 
2. Meanness of condition; low birth; humble- 
ness of position; want of honor or rank. 
3. Meanness of mind or character; want of dig- 
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nity; as, haughtiness usually springs from lowness 
of mind. 

4. Want of sublimity in style or sentiment ; —the 
contrary to loftiness. 

5. Submissiveness ; modesty ; humility ; meek- 
ness; as, the lowness of obedience. Bacon. 

6. Depression of mind; want of courage or forti- 
tude; dejection; as, lowness of spirits. 

7. Depression in fortune; a state of poverty; as, 
the lowness of circumstances. 

8. Depression in strength or intensity; as, the 
lowness of heat or temperature; lowness of zeal. 

9. Depression in cost or worth; as, the lowness 
of price or value; the Jowness of the funds, or of 
the markets. 

10. Grayveness of sound; as, the lowness of 
tones, 

11. Softness of sound; mildness or gentleness of 
utterance; as, the lowness of the voice. 

Low/-préss/itire, a. Having, employing, or exert- 
ing a low degree of pressure; especially, in a re- 
stricted sense, employing or exerting a pressure of 
less than fifty pounds to the square inch; — said of 
steam and steam-engines. 

Low-pressure steam-engine, a steam-engine in which 
low steam is used, and which is generally condensing. 
See STEAM-ENGINE. 

Low/-spir/it-ed, a... Not having animation and 
courage ; dejected; depressed; not lively or spright- 


y- 

Low/-spir/it-ed-mess, n. Dejection of mind or 
courage; a state of low spirits. 

Low/-stiid/ded, a. Furnished or built with short 
studs; as, a low-stwdded house or room. 

Lowt, n. Same as Loum, q. v. Latimer. 

L6x/o-drim/ie, a. [Fr. loxodromique.] Pertain- 
ing to oblique sailing, or sailing by the rhumb; as, 
loxodromic tables, 

Loxodromic curve or line (Geom.), aline on the sur- 
face of a sphere, which always makes an equal angle 
with every meridian; the rhumb line. It is the line on 
which a ship sails when her course is always in the di- 
rection of one and the same point of the compass. 

L6x/o-drém/ies, n. sing. [Fr. loxodromie, Gr. 
Aokés, slanting, oblique, and dpéyos, a running, 
course, from dpapety, rpéxetv, to run.| The art or 
method of oblique sailing by the loxodromie or 
rhumb line. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Lox-dd/ro-mism, 7. The act or process of tra- 
cing a loxodromic curve; the act of moving as if in 
a loxodromic curve. 

Lox-6d’/ro-my, 7. The science of loxodromics. 

Loy,n. (4gr.) A long, narrow spade for stony lands. 

Loy/al, a. [Fr. loyal, O. Fr. loial, leial, leal, Pr. 
leyal, leial, tial, Sp. & Pg. leal, It. leale, legale, Lat. 
legalis, from lex, legis, Fr. loy, loi, lei, a Cf. 
LEAL. 

1. Devoted to the maintenance of law; disposed 
to uphold the constituted authority ; faithful to the 
lawful government, whether parental, civil, or di- 
vine. 

2. Faithful to the sovereign, either as the maker 
of the law, or as the personal representative of the 
government; allegiant. 

The citizens, on their part, showed themselves stout and 
loyal subjects. Bacon. 

3. Hence, faithful to a lover or friend, especially 
uae trying circumstances; constant; as, a loyal 

eart. 

There Laodamia with Evadne moves: 
Unhappy both, but loyal in their loves. Dryden. 

Loy/al-ist, n. A person who adheres to his sover- 
eign, or to the constituted authority; especially, 
one who maintains his allegiance to his prince or 
government, and defends his cause in times of re- 
volt or revolution. 

Loy/al-ly, adv. Ina loyal manner; faithfully. 

Loy/’al-ty, n. [O. Fr. lotalteit, lealted, leialted, N. 
Fr. loyauté, Pr. leyaltat, leialtat, lialtat, Sp. lealtad, 
It. lealta, legalita.] The state or quality of being 
loyal; fidelity to a superior, or to duty, love, &c, 
He had such loyalty to the king as the law requires. Clarendon. 

tae “ Loyalty. .. being derived from [Fr.] dot, express- 
es, properly, that fidelity which oue owes according to 


law, and does not necessarily include that attachment to 
the royal person, which, happily, we in England have 
been able further to throw into the word.” Trench. 
Syn.— Allegiance; fealty. See ALLEGIANCE. 
Lobzenge, n. [Written also losange; Fr. lozange, 
losange, L. Lat. lozengia, losengina, probably from 
Gr. okés, oblique, and Lat. angulus, 
Fr. & Eng. angle.] 
1. A figure with four equal sides, 
having two acute and two obtuse an- 
gles; a rhomb. Lozenge. 
2. (Confectionery.) A small cake of sugar, &c., 
often medicated, originally in the form of a lozenge 
or rhomb, but now usually round. ; 
3. (Her.) A figure in the form of a rhomb, with 
the upper and lower angles acute, borne upon a 
shield or escutcheon. 
Lozenge molding (Arch.), a 
kind of molding, used in Nor- 
man architecture, of many 
different forms, all of which 
are characterized by lozenge- 
shaped compartments or orna- 
ments. 





Lozenge Molding. 
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LOZENGED 


Grand lozenge (Tler.), a lozenge, the angles of which 
touch the sides of the shield. 
Loz’enged (léz/enjd), oP 
Loz/enge-shiped (-shipt), of a lozenge or 
rhomb. See LOZENGE, No. 1. 











Liz/en-gy, a. (Fr. losangé. See wapyy yw 
supra.) (Her.) overed with lozen- Dy dyre 
ges, or divided into lozenge-shaped HW ip 





compartments. 
Li, n.& v.t. See Loo. 
Litb’/bard, n. <A lubber. [Mare.] 
See LUBBER. W. Scott. 
Litb’ber, m. [See Loopy and Los. ] 
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A heavy, clumsy fellow; a sturdy Lozengy. 
drone; aclown. See LAND-LUBBER. 
Lingering lubbers lose many a penny. Tusser. |. 


Lubber's hole (Naut.), a hole in the top of a vessel, 
next the mast, through which sailors may mount without 
going over the rim by the futtock-shrouds. It is consid- 
ered by seamen as only fit to be used by lubbers. Totten. 

Lith’ber-ly, a. Like a lubber; clumsy; as, a lub- 
berly fellow or boy. 

Litb’ber-ly, adv. Clumsily; awkwardly. 

Lii’brie, a. [Lat. lubricus, Pr. lubric, Fr. l- 


Lii’brie-al, brique, Sp., Pg., & It. se pst R.] 
1. Having a smooth surface; slippery; as, a lwbric 
throat. Crashaw, 
2. Wavering; unsteady; as, the dubric waves of 
state. Wotton. 
3. Lascivious; wanton; lewd, ‘ This dwbric and 
adulterate age.” Dryden, 


[Lat. lubricans, p. pr. of lubri- 


Lii’bri-eant, n. : i 
See infra.] ‘That which lu- 


care; It. lubricante. 
_ bricates. 
Liu/bri-eate, v.¢. [Lat. lubricare, lubricatum; It. 
lubricare, Sp. lubricar and lubrificar ; Fr. lubrijier, 
See Lusric.] To make smooth or slippery; as, 
mucilaginous and saponaceous medicines lubricate 
the parts to which they are applied. 

That profuse and irrepressible wordiness .. . lubricates and 
weakens the whole structure of their style. Jeffrey. 

Li bri-ea/tion, n. [O. Sp. lubricacion.] The act 
of lubricating; the act of making slippery. 

Lii/bri-ea/tor, 2. One who, or that which, lubri- 
cates. 

Lu-bri¢/i-tate, v.t. Sameas LuBRICATE. [ Obs.] 

Lu-bri¢/i-ty, n. [Fr. lubricité, Pr. lubricitat, It. 
lubricita, Sp. lubricidad.] 

1. The state of being lubric; smoothness of sur- 
face; slipperiness. 

2. Smoothness; aptness to glide over any thing, 
or to facilitate the motion of bodies in contact by 
diminishing friction. 

3. Slipperiness; instability; as, the lubricity of 
fortune. LD Estrange. 

4. Lasciviousness; propensity to lewdness; lewd- 
ness; lechery; incontinency. 

Lii’/bri-eotis, a. {| Lat. lubricus. 

1. Smooth; slippery. 

2. Wavering; unstable. Glanville. 
Lii/bri-fi-ea/tion, /n. [Lat. lwbricws, lubric, and 
Li bri-fae’tion, facere, to make.) The act of 

lubricating, or making smooth. Bacon, 
Lu-eii/ma, n. <A Chilian fruit, in size and flavor re- 
sembling a peach. 
Hu-ean'i-dee, n. pl. (En- 
tom.) A family of pentame- 
{ rous coleopterous insects, 
_ characterized by the large 
and powerful mandibles with 
+ which the males are fur- 
. nished; the stag-beetles. 
Baird. 
Liv/eayne, n. [Fr. lwcarne, 
from Lat. lwcerna ; lucere, to 
shine.] (Arch.) A window 
in the roof of a house; a gar- 
ret or dormer window. a 
Halliwell. 
Lue-cehése! (luk-keez/, 91), . 
sing. & pl. (Geog.) A na- 
tive or inhabitant of Lucca, 
in Tuscany; in the plural, 
the people of Lucca. 
Lue-eheésge’, a. ( Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Lucca, 
or to the inhabitants of Lucca, 
Lii¢ge, m. (Lat. dwciws, a fish, perhaps the pike.] 
(IJchth.) A pike when full grown. Halliwell. 
They give the dozen white luces in their coat. Shak. 
Li’¢ent, a. (Lat. lwcens, p. pr. of lucere, to shine; 
from luz, lucis, light; It. ducente.] Shining; bright; 


See LuBRIc.] 





One of the Lucanidex. 


resplendent; as, the sun’s lucent orb. Milton. 
Lii’¢gern, n. [Lat. lucerna, from lucere, to shine. ] 
A lamp. [0Obs.] Lydgate, 


Lii’/¢ern, n., [Etymology uncertain. } 
1. A sort of hunting-dog;— perhaps from Lu- 
cerne, in Switzerland. 
My lucerns, too, or dogs inured to hunt 
Beasts of most rapine. Chapman. 
2. An animal whose fur was formerly much in 
request ; — by some supposed to be the lynx. [Writ- 
ten also luwsern and luzern.] 
The polecat, mastern, and the rich-skined lucern 
I know to chase. Beau. § Fl. 
Lii’/cgern,n. [Fr. luzerne, of Celtic origin. Cf. Ar- 
mor. luzuw, luzuen, herb, luzuen ar velchen, herb of 
the clover, clover, W. dlysian, herbs, plants.]| ( Bot.) 


Having the form | Lu-gér’/nal, «a. 
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A leguminous plant of the genus Medicago (M. sa- 

tiva), cultivated for fodder. 

[It. lucernale, from Lat, lucerna, 
lamp, from lucere, to shine.] Of, or pertaining to, 
a lamp. 

Lucernal microscope, a form of the microscope in 
which the object is illuminated by means of a lamp, and 
its image is thrown upon a plate of ground glass conncct- 
ed with the instrument, or on a screen independent of it. 

Lii’/¢id, a. [Lat. lucidus, from lux, lucis, light; Fr. 
lucide, It. & Sp. lucido.] 

1. Shining; bright; resplendent; as, the lucid 
orbs of neaven. ‘*A court compact of lucid mar- 
bles.” Tennyson. 

2. Clear; transparent; pellucid. 

We found our fingers stopped by that lucid substance. Swift. 

3. Presenting a clear view; easily understood; 
clear; distinct. ‘* A singularly lucid and interest- 
ing abstract of the debate.” Macaulay. 

4. Bright with the radiance of intellect; not dark- 
ened or confused by delirium or madness; marked 
by the regular operations of reason, : 

Lucid interval, an interval of reason enjoyed by an in- 
sane person, or lunatic, between two fits of insanity. 

His sobriety of demeanor is no other than a lucid interval, 
and his passion mere delirium. Smollett. 

Syn. — Luminous; bright; clear; transparent; sane; 
reasonable. See LUMINOUS. 

Lu-cid/i-ty, n. [Fr. lucidité, Pr. luciditat, It. luci- 
ditt. See supra.} The state of being lucid; bright- 
ness; clearness. [ Obs.) 

Li’¢id-ly, adv. Ina lucid manner; clearly. 

Lii/¢id-ness,n. The quality or state of being lucid; 
brightness; clearness. 

Lii’¢i-fer,n. [Lat., light-bringing, the morning star, 
from luz, lucis, light, and ferre, to bring.) ~ 

1. The planet Venus, when appearing as the 
morning star;—also applied, in Isaiah, by a bold 
metaphor, to a king of Babylon. 

How art thou fallen from heaven, Lucifer, son of the morn- 


ing! how art thou cut down to the ground which didst weaken 
the nations! Isa. xiv. 12. 


Tertullian and Gregory the Great understood this passage 
of Isaiah in reference to the fall of Satan; in consequence ef 
which the name Lucifer has since been applied to Satan. Kitto. 

2. Hence, Satan. 

How wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favors... 
When he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. Shak. 

(ts The application of this passage ie Isaiah] to.Sa- 
tan and to the fall of the apostate angels, is one of those 
gross perversions of sacred writ which so extensively 
obtain, and which are to be traced to a proneness to seek 
for more in a given passage than it really contains—a 
disposition to be influenced by sound rather than sense, 
and an implicit faith in received interpretations. 

Henderson. 

3. A match made of a sliver of wood tipped with 
acombustible substance, and ignited by friction ; — 
called also lucifer-match, and loco-foco. See Loco- 
FOocO. 

Lii’¢i-fe’/ri-an, a. 
Luciferians. 

Lii’¢i-fé/ri-an,n. (7ccl. Hist.) One of the followers 
of Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, in the fourth century, 
who separated from the orthodox churches because 
they would not go as far as he did in opposing the 
Arians. 

Lu-¢iff/er-otis, a. [Lat. lucifer, It. & Sp. lucifero, 
Fr. lucifere.] Giving light; affording light or means 
of discovery. 

Lu-¢if’er-otts-ly, adv. Ina luciferous manner. 

Lu-¢ciffie, a. [Lat. lucificus, from lux, lucis, light, 
and facere, to make; Fr. lucifique, Sp. lucijico.] 
Producing light. 

Liw’¢i-form, a. [Eat lux, lucis, light, and forma, 
form.}] Tlaving the form of light; resembling light. 

The water prepares us, and purifies our /uci/orm spirit to 
receive the divinity. Pausanas, Trans. 

Lu-cif/ri-an, a. Of, or pertaining to, Lucifer; sa- 
tanic. [Obs.] ‘Lucifrian pride.” Marston. 

Lu-cim/e-ter,n. [Fr. lucimetre, from Lat. lux, lucis, 
light, and Gr, pézvpov, measure.} An instrument for 
measuring the intensity of light; a photometer. 

Litck,n. [Icel. lwkha, Sw. lycka, Dan. lykke, D. luk, 
geluk, M. H. Ger, geliicke, N. H. Ger. gliick, allied 
to O. H. Ger. lokon, N. H. Ger. locken, to favor, 
puntos] 

1. That which happens to a person; an event, 
good or ill, affecting a man’s interest or happiness, 
and which is deemed casual; a course or scries 
of such events regarded as occurring by chance; 
chance; hap; fate; fortune. 

Was there ever a man had such luck ? Shak. 

2. A favorable issue or combination of events; 
good fortune. 


The part of mankind who have had the justice, or the luck, 
to pass in common opinion for the wisest, have followed a very 
different scent. Temple. 


To be in luck, to receive some good, or to meet with 
some success, In an unexpected manner, or as the result 
of circumstances beyond one’s control; to be fortunate. 

Liick’i-ly, adv. [From lucky.j Inalucky manner; 
by good fortune; with a favorable issue ;— used in 
a good sense; as, they luckily escaped injury. 

Liick/i-mess, n. 1. The state or quality of being 
fortunate; as, the luckiness of a man or of an event, 

2. Good fortune; a favorable issue or event. 


Pertaining to Lucifer, or to the 


LUES 


Litck/iess, a. Without luck; unpropitious; un- 
fortunate; meeting with ill success; as, a luckless 
gamester; a luckless maid. ‘ Prayers made and 
granted in a luckless hour.” Dryden. 

Lick/less-ly, adv. Ina luckless manner. 

Litck’-pén/ny, n. A small sum given back to the 
payer, by one who receives money under a contract 
or bargain. [Scot.] Jamieson. 

Liick’y, a. yank LUCKIER; superl. LUCKIEST. 

1. Favored by luck; fortunate; meeting with goo 
success ; —said of persons; as, a ducky adventurer. 
2. Producing good by chance, or unexpectedly; 
favorable; auspicious; fortunate; as, a lucky time. 
We doubt not of a fair and lucky war. Shak. 
Syn. — Successful; fortunate; prosperous; auspicious. 

Lii/era-tive, a. [Lat. lucrativus, from lucrari, 
lucratus, to gain, from lucrwm, gain; It. & Sp. 
lucrativo, Fr. lucratif.] Yielding luere; gainful; 
profitable; making increase of money or goods; as, 
a lucrative trade; lucrative business or oflice, 

Lii/era-tive-ly, adv. Ina lucrative manner. 

Lii/ere (lii/ker), n. [Lat. lwerwm, Fr. lucre, It. & 
Sp. /ucro.] Gain in money or goods; profit ;— often 
in an ill sense. ‘A place of great lucre, and great 
sensual indulgence.” South. ‘The lust of lucre, 
and the dread of death.” Pope. 

Lii/ere (li/ker),v.i, To desire pecuniary advantage. 
[ Obs.] Anderson. 

Lu-erif’er-otis, a, [Lat. lwcrum, gain, and ferre, 
to bring.] Gainful; profitable. [ Obs.] Boyle. 

Lu-eriff/ie,a. [Lat. lucrificus, fr. lwerum, gain, and 
Jfacere, to make.) Producing profit; gainful. [Obs.] 

Lue-ta/tion, n. [Lat. luctatio, from luctari, lucta- 
tus, to wrestle, strive.] Effort to overcome in con- 
test; struggle; endeavor. [ Obs.] 

Litet/ii-al (ltikt/yy-al), a. [Lat. luctus, mourning, 
sorrow, from lugere, lwctum, to mourn.] Producing 
grief. [Obs.] ir G. Buck. 

Liv’eu-brate, v. i. [imp. & p. p. LUCUBRATED; 
». pr. & vb. Nn. LUCUBRATING.] {Lat. lucubrare, 
ucubratum, to work by lamp-light, from duz, light; 
It. lucubraure, Sp. lucubrar, Vr. lucubrer.] To 
aay by candle-light or a lamp; to study by 
night. 

Lii/eu-brate, v.t. To elaborate or perfect by night 
study or laborious endeavor. 

LivV/eu-bra/tion, n. (Lat. lwcubratio, Fr. lucubra- 
tion, re lucubracion, It. lucubrazione. | 

1. The act of lucubrating, or studying by candle- 
light; nocturnal study. 
2. That which is composed by night; that which 
is produced by meditation in retirement, 
The most trifling lucubration was denominated “a work.” 
V. Irving. 

LivVeu-bra/tor,. One who studies by night; also, 
one who produces lucubrations. 

LivVeu-bra/to-ry, a. [Lat. lucubratorius. See 
LucuBRATE.] Composed by candle-light, or by 
night; laborious or painstaking, Pope. 

Liveiile, n. [Lat. Zu, light, after the analogy of 
macula.| (Ast7on.) A luminous spot on the sun, 

Liveu-lent, a. [Lat. luculentus, from lux, lucis, 
light; It. Zwcwlento.] 


1. Lucid; clear; transparent. Thomson. 
2. Clear; evident; luminous. ‘‘Most luculent 
testimonies.” Hooker. 
3. Bright; shining in beauty. [Obs.] ‘Most 


debonair and luculent lady.” LB. Jonson, 

Lu-etil/lite, n. [Fr. lucullite, from Lucullus, a 
Roman consul, famous for his great wealth and 
luxury, who is said to have liked it particularly; 
Ger. lucullan.] (Afin.) A variety of black limestone, 
often polished for ornamental purposes, 

Lu-eti/maé, n. (Sot.) A genus of plants, of which 
the species are trees yielding milky juices, 

Lu-dib/ri-otis, a. [Lat. lwdibriosus, from ludibri- 
um, mockery, derision, from ludere, to play, sport. ] 
Sportive; wanton. [Ods.] 

Lii/di-erotis, a. [Lat. ludicras, or ludicer, from 
ludus, play, sport, from ludere, to play ; It. ludicro.] 
Adapted to raise laughter, without scorn or con- 
tempt; sportive. 

A chapter upon German rhetoric would be in the same 
ludicrous predicament as Van Troil’s chapter on the snakes of 
Iceland, which delivers its business in one summary sentence, 
announcing, that snakes in Iceland —— there are none. 

De Quincey, 

Syn. — Laughable; sportive; burlesque; comic; droll; 
ridiculous. — LUDICROUS, LAUGHABLE, RIDICULOUS. We 
speak of a thing as dudicrows when it tends to produce 
laughter; as dawghable when the impression is stronger, 
resulting in a hearty laugh; as ridiculous when contempt 
is more or less mingled with the merriment created; as, 
his stories were highly /wdicrous, representing his friends 
some in a laughable, and some in a ridiculous point of 
view. 

And others of such vinegar aspect 
That they’ll not show their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

Lii/di-erotis-ly, adv. In a ludicrous manner. 

Lii/di-erotis-ness, 7. The quality or state of being 
ludicrous; sportiveness. 

Lii/di-fi-ea’tion, ». [Lat. ludificatio, from ludifi- 
care, to make sport of, from dudus, sport, and facere, 
to make; It. ludificazione.] The act of deriding, 

Lu-dif/i-ea-to-ry, a. [Lat. ludificatorius, Fr. lu- 
dificatoire. See supra.| Making sport; tending to 
excite derision. [Obs. Barrow, 

Li's (lii/eez),n. [Lat.] (Med.) Poison; pestilence, 
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LUFE 


Life, )n. [0O. Eng. lufe, Scot. loof, Goth. lofa, Icel. 

Litt, § ‘lat, léfd, Sw. lofve, Dan? le; W. laf, 

palm of the hand, law, Ir. & Gael. la@mh, the hand.] 
The open hand, [Prov. Eng.] 

Liff, v.i._ [imp. & p.p. LUFFED (ltift); p. pr. & vb. n. 
eel [D. loeven. See supra.] (Naut.) To 
turn the head of a ship toward the wind; to sail 
nearer the wind; to put the tilier on the lee side, in 
order to make the ship sail nearer the wind. 

To luff round, or liff a-lee, to make the extreme of 
this movement, for the purpose of throwing the ship's 
head into the wind. — Yo spring her luff, to yield to the 
helm by sailing nearer the wind; — said of a vessel. 


Liiff, n. [See Loor.] (Naut.) (a.) The side of a 
ship toward the wind. (b.) The act of sailing a ship 
close to the wind. (c.) The roundest part of a ship’s 
bow. (d.) The forward or weather leech of a sail, 
especially of the jib, spanker, and other fore-and- 
aft sails. 

Luff-tackle, a purchase composed of a double and sin- 
gle block and fall, used for various purposes. Totten. — 
Luff upon luff, a luft-tackle attached to the fall of another 
luff-tackle. Dana. 

Liif/fer,n. See Louver. 

Litg, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. LUGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LUGGING.] [A-S. lyccan, luccan, lucian, locian, 
dlyccan, Glocian, to pluck out, L. Ger. luken, Sw. 
mugad. Dan. luge. Cf. PLucK.] 

- To pull with force, as something heavy and 
moved with difliculty; to haul; to drag. 
Jowler lugs him still 
Through hedges. 

2. To carry or convey with labor. 

They must divide the image among them, 
every one his share. 

To lug out, to draw, as a sword, in burlesque. 

Lig, v.t. To drag; to move heavily. pbs) 

Lig,n. [See supra, and cf. Sw. lugg, logg, a flock 
of wool. ] 

1. Any thing drawn or carried with difficulty; a 
weight; and also the effort of drawing or carrying 
a thing heavy. [Colloqg. and low.] 

En: 


Dryden. 


and so lug off 
Coli 


er. 


The ear, especially its lobe. [Scot. and Prov. 


J. 

3. Ienat which projects 
like, an ear, as the handle 
of a pitcher; a projecting 
piece in machinery, to com- 2 : 
municate motion, &c.; es- 
pecially, a short flange by Ls: @.) A A, lugs. 
or to which something is fastened; also, a project- 
ing piece upon a founder’s flask or mold. 

4. A bow which is drawn with difficulty. ed 

5. A pliable rod or twig. [Prov. Zng.] Halliwell. 

6. A measure of length, being 16} feet ; a rod, pole, 
orperch. [Obs.] ‘ Eightlugsof ground.” Spenser. 

. Alug-worm. See LuG-worm. Carew. 

Liig’gage,n. [From lug.] 

i. That which is lugged or carried with difficulty ; 
any thing cumbrous and heavy to be carried; espe- 
cially, a traveler’s trunks, baggage, &c. 

I am gathering up my luggage, and preparing for my jour- 
ney. Swift. 

2. Something of more weight than value. 

What do you mean, 
To dote on such luggage ? 
Syn.—Plunder; baggage. See PLUNDER. 


Liig’gage-van, n. <A railway-car for carrying 
luggage; abaggage-car. [Hng. 

Liig’ger,n. [From Eng. lug,v.t.; hence, D.logger.] 
(Naut.) A small vessel 
carrying three masts, with 
a running bowsprit and 
long or lug sails. Totten. 

Liig’/-miirk, ». [From 
lug, an ear.] A mark cut 
into the ear of an animal 
to identify it. 

Lig’-sail, n. (Naut.) A 
square sail bent upon a 

ard that hangs obliquely 
o the mast. Totten. 

Lu-gii/bri-otis, a. [Lat. 
lugubris, from lugere, to 
mourn; Fr., Sp., & It. 
lugubre.] Mournful; in- 
dicating sorrow; as, a lu- : 
gubrious look. Lugger. 

Lu-gii/bri-otis-ly, adv. Mournfully. 

Lig’/-worm(-wirm),n. (Zntom.) A chetopod worm 
(Arenicola piscatorum), much resembling an earth- 
worm, but con- 
siderablylarger. 
It is found in 
sandy beaches, 
and is used for 
bait by European fishermen ; — called 
and lob-worm. 

Like, a. 





Shak. 








Lug-worm (A. piscatorum), 


also lug, lob, 

Baed 
[A-S. wlec, warm, lukewarm, remiss, 
Dan. lunken, lun, lukewarm, remiss; Sw. Ujum. 


Not fully hot; moderately warm; luke- 
warm. bs.] [Formerly written also leuke.] 
Liike/ness, 7. Moderate warmth; lukewarmness, 
[0bs.] [Formerly written also leukeness.] 
Liike’warm, a. [See LUKE, supra.] 
1. Moderately warm ; neither cold nor hot; tepid; 
as, lukewarm water ; lukewarm heat, 
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2. Not ardent; not zealous; cool; indifferent. 
“Tukewarm patriots.” Addison. ‘An obedience 
80 lukewarm and languishing that it merits not the 
name of passion.” Dryden, 

Liike/warm-ly, adv, Ina lukewarm manner; in- 
differently. 

Liike/warm-ness, n, The state of being Inke- 
warm; indifference. 

The defect of zeal is ukewarmness or coldness in pCR 

Sprat, 

Lill, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. LULLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
EeELIE Gs) (Ger. lullen, Dan. lulle, Sw. lulla, D. 
lollen, lullen, to ery like a cat, to sing badly. Cf. 
Lat. lallare, to sing laila or lullaby.) To cause to 
rest by soothing influences; to compose; to quiet. 
“To dull him soft asleep.’ Spenser. 

Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie, 
To dull the daughters of necessity. Milton. 

Lull, v.i. To become gradually calm; to subside; 
to cease or abate for a time; as, the wind dudls; the 
storm lulls, 

Lull, n. 1. Power or quality of soothing. 

2. A season of temporary quiet after storm or 
confusion, 

LilVa-by, 2. [From luil, q.v.] A song to quiet 
babes; that which quiets. 

Liller,. One who lulls; one who fondles. 

Lim, x. [W. llumon, chimney, liwm, that shoots 
up or ends in a point.] 

1. The chimney of a cottage. [Prov. ting. 

2. A woody valley; also, a deep pool. Halliwell. 
Li/ma-ehel Synop., § 130), ».  [Fr. luma- 
Lii/ma-ehél1a chelle, It. lwmachella, from lu- 

machella, a little snail, dim. of lumaca, a snail, fr. 
Lat. limax, limacis.) (Min.) A grayish-brown lime- 
stone, containing fossil shells, which reflect from 
within the stone a beautiful play of colors. It is also 
called jire-marble, from its fiery reflections. Dana. 

Lum-bag/i-notis, a. Pertaining to lumbago. 

Lum-ba/go,n. [O. Lat., from /wmbus, loin.] (Med.) 
A rheumatism or rheumatic pain in the loins and 
small of the back. 

Lim/bal, a. The same as LUMBAR. 

Lim/bar, a. [Lat. dwmbus, loin; Sp. lumbar, lom- 
bar, It. lombare, lombale, Fr. jombarte-| ve) 
Pertaining to, or near, the loins; as, the lwmbar 
vertebre. 

Lumbar region, the posterior portion of the body, be- 
puree the false ribs and the upper edge of the haunch- 

one. 

Lim/ber, n. [Probably from Lombard, q. v., the 
Lombards being the money-lenders and pawnbro- 
kers of the middle ages. A lumler-room was, ac- 
cording to Trench, originally a Lombard-room, or 
room where the Lombard pawnbroker stored his 
ee But cf. also D. lomp, Ger. lwmpe, lumpen, 

an. lumpe, rag; Sw. lumpor, rags, old clothes; 
Dan. lumperie, Ger. lumperei, trifles, trumpery ; 
Ger. lumpenkammer, lumber-room. ] 

1. A pawnbroker’s shop, or room for storing arti- 
cles put in pawn; hence, a pledge, or pawn. [Obs.] 

They put all the little plate they had in the lwnber, which 
is pawning it, till the ships came. Lady Murray. 

The lumber for their proper goods recover. Butler. 


2. Any thing useless and cumbrous, or things 
bulky and thrown aside as of no use. 

3. Harm; mischief. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

4. Foolish or filthy conversation. [Prov. Hng.} 

5. Timber sawed or split for use, as beams, joists, 
boards, planks, staves, hoops, and the like. [U.S.] 

Liim/ber, v.t. [imp. & p.p. LUMBERED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. LUMBERING. | 

1. To heap together in disorder. 

2. To fill with lumber; as, to Zwmber a room. 

Lim/ber, v.i. 1, To move heavily, as if burdened 
with bulk. 

2. To make a sound as of something moving 
heavily or clumsily; to rumble. ‘‘ A boisterous 
gush of wind lumbering amongst it.” Chapman. 

The post-boy's horse right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels. Cowper. 

3. To cut lumber in the forest, and prepare it for 
market. [U. S.] 

Liim/ber-er, n. One employed in getting lumber 
from the forest. [U. S.] 

Liim/ber-room, 7. A room for the reception of 
lumber or useless things. 

Liim/brie, n. [Lat. lwmbricus, Pr. lumbric, lom- 
bric, Fr. lombric, It. lombrico, Pg. lombriga, Sp. 
lombriz.| A worm, 

Lim/brie-al, a. [It. lumbricale, lombricale, Sp. 
lumbrical, Fr. lombrical. See supra.] (Anat.) Re- 
sembling a worm; as, the dwmbrical muscles of the 
hands and feet. 

Lim/brie-al, n. (Anat.) A muscle of the fingers 
and toes;—so named from its resembling a 
worm, 

Lum-bri¢/i-f6rm, a, [Lat. lumbricus, worm, and 
forma, form; Fr, lombricitforme.] Resembling a 
worm in shape. 

Li/mi-na-ry, n. [Fr. luminaire, Pr. lwminaria, 
lumenaria, It. luminaria, luminara, luminare, Sp. 
luminaria, luminar, from Lat. lwminar, luminaris, 
a light or lamp, which was lighted in the churches 
in honor of the martyrs, from lumen, luminis, light, 
contracted from lucimen, from lucere, to be light, 
to shine, lux, lucis, light. } 


LUNAR 


1. Any body that gives light, especially one of the 

heavenly bodies. 
Where the great luminary 
Dispenses light from far. Milton. 

2. One that illustrates any subject, or enlightens 
mankind; as, Bacon and Newton were distinguished 
luminaries, 

Li/mi-nate, v.t. (Lat. luminare, luminatum, to 
illumine, from lumen, light.] To illuminate. [ Obs. 
Li/mi-na/tion, n. Same as ILLUMINATION. boos] 
Li/mine, v.¢. To illumine. [0bs.] Spenser. 
Lii/mi-nif/er-otis, a. [Lat, dwmen, light, and ferre, 

to bear, produce.} Producing light; yielding light. 

Lii/mi-n6s/i-ty,n. The quality of being luminous; 
luminousness. ‘ 

Li/mi-notis, a. [Lat.lwminosus, from lumen, light ; 
Fr. lumineux, Pr. luminos, Sp., Pg., & It. luminoso.] 

1. Shining; emitting light; as, the sun is a most 
luminous body. 

2. Bright; shining; as, a lwminows color. 

3. Clear, as if illuminated. ‘ Calculated to place 
his disinterested pursuit of truth in a luminous as- 
pect.” De Quincey. 

Syn.—Lucid; bright; clear; resplendent; shining; 
perspicuous. — LUMINOUs, Lucip. A thing is ducitd when 
pervaded by light; as, a ductd stream; it is luminous 
when it sends forth light to surrounding objects; as,a 
luminous body. Hence, we speak of an argument as 
luctd when it is remarkably clear, and as dwminous when 
it pours upon a subject the mingled light of reasoning and 
illustration, 

Lii/mi-notis-ly, adv. Ina luminous manner. 

Lii/mi-noitis-mess, n. [Pr. lwminozitat, It. lumi- 
nosita, Sp. luminosidad.| The quality of being lu- 
minous; brightness; clearness; as, the luminous- 
ness of the sea. 

Liim/’mox, n. A fat, unwieldy, stupid person, 

Prov. Eng. Collog. U. S.J 

Limp,n. [O.D. lompe, piece, mass, allied to Eng. 

clump, q. v.] 

1. A small mass of matter, of no definite shape; 
an irregular cake; as, a dwmp of sugar. 

2. A mass of things blended or thrown together 
without order or distinction; as, copper, iron, gold, 
silver, lead, tin, promiscuously in one lwmp. 

In the lump, the whole together; in gross. ‘‘ They may 
buy my papers in the lump.” Addison. 
Limp, v.¢. [imp.& p.p. LUMPED (limpt, 84); p. pr. 

& vb. m. LUMPING. | 

1. To throw into a mass; to unite in a body or 
sum without distinction of particulars. 

The expenses ought to be lumped. Ayliffe. 

2. To take in the gross; to speak of collectively. 

Not forgetting all others, whom for brevity, but out of no 
resentment to you, I lump-all together. terne. 

Limp’en, 7. (J/chth.) A long fish, of a greenish 
color, and marked with lines. 

Limp/er,. 1. One who lumps. 

2. A laborer who is employed to load or unload 
vessels when in harbor. 

Limp/-fish, n. [ine lump, 
bulkiness; Ger. & D. — 
lump, Fr. lompe, It. 
lumpo, lompo, Sp. 
lumpo,jumpo, N.Lat. 
lumpus.] (Ichth.) A 
sea-fish, of the genus 
Cyclopterus (C. lum- 
ore Its head end 
body are deep, thick 
aad oor: me pecto- Lump-fish, or Lump-sucker. 
ral fins unite under the throat, and with the ventral 
fins form a single disk. It is soft, without scales, 
but covered with firm, horny spines.— Called also 
lump-sucker, 

Limp/ing,a, Bulky; heavy. [Low.] Arbuthnot. 

Limp/ish, a. 1. Like a lump; bulky; gross. 

Adown he kest the lumpish corse. Spenser. 

2. Dull; inactive; stupid. ‘‘ Tolerably lumpish 
and fatiguing in domestic society.” Jeffrey. 

Limp/ish-ly, adv. In alumpish manner. 

Limp/ish-ness, 7. The state of being lumpish. 

Litimp/-stick/er,n. The same as LUMP-FISH, q. Vv. 

Limp’y,a. [compar. LUMPIER ; superl. LUMPIEST. ] 
Full of lumps, or small, compact masses. 

Lit’nd,n. |Lat., contracted from lucina, from lu- 
cere, to shine. Cf, LUNE.} 

1. The moon, 

2. (O. Chem.) Silver. 

Luna cornea, horn-silver; the chloride of silver; —so 
called from its horn-like appearance. 

Li/na-cy, n. [Lat. lunaticus. See Lunaric.] A 
species of insanity or madness; properly, the kind 
of insanity which is broken by intervals of reason, 
formerly supposed to be influenced by the changes 
of the moon; madness; insanity, or any unsound- 
ness ofmind. Brande. Burrill. New Am. Cyc. 

Syn.—Insanity ; derangement ; craziness ; mania. 
See INSANITY. 

Livnar, n. (Astron.) A lunar distance ;— chiefly 
used in the plural. 

Li/mar, a. [ Lat. lwnaris, fr. luna, the moon; Fr. lu- 
naire, Pr., Sp., & Py. lunar, It. lunare. See LuNA,] 

1. Pertaining to the moon; as, lunar method. 

2. Resembling the moon; orbed. Dryden. 

3. Measured by the revolutions of the moon; as, 
lunar days. 


on account of its 
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LUNARIA 


4. Influenced by the moon. [Obs.] Bacon. 


Lunar caustic (Chem.), fused nitrate of silver; —so 
named because silver was called luna by the old chem- 
ists. —Lunar cycle, the same as the Metonic cycle, or cycle 
of the Golden Number. See Cycie. — Lunar distance, the 
angular distance of the moon from the sun, a star, ora 
planet, employed for determining longitude by the dunar 
method. — Lunar method, the method of finding a ship's 
longitude by comparing the local time of taking (by means 
of asextant or circle) a given lunar distance, with the 
Greenwich time corresponding to the same distance as 
ascertained from a nautical almanac, the difference of 
these times being the longitude.— Lunar month. See 
Montu. — Lunar observation, an observation of a lunar 
distance by means of a sextant or circle, with the alti- 
tudes of the bodies, and the time, for the purpose of com- 
puting the longitude. — Lunar tables. (a.) (Astron.) Ta- 
bles of the moon’s motions arranged for computing the 
moon’s true place at any time past or future. (6.) (Vav- 
igation.) Logarithmic tables for correcting an observed 
lunar distanoe on account of refraction and parallax. — 
Lunar year, the period of twelve lunar months, or 354 
days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, and 34.58 seconds. 


Eua-na@'vi-d,n. (Lat.luna,moon.] (Bot.) A genus 
of cruciferous plants, of which one species (L, redi- 
viva) is moonwort, honesty, or lunary ;—s0 called 
from the silvery dissepiments of its pods, which 
resemble the moon in form. 

Lu-na/ri-an, ». [Sce LuNAR and LuNA.] 
habitant of the moon. 

LiV/na-ry,». [Fr. lunaire, It. & N. Lat. lunaria. 
See LunAR.] (Bot.) A plant of the genus Lunaria ; 
moonwort; honesty. See HONESTY. 

Lii/na-ry, a. Pertaining to, resembling, or meas- 
ured by, the moon; lunar. ‘‘Zunary months, con- 
sisting of twenty-eight days.” Fuller. 

Li/nate, a. [Lat. lunatus, cres- 

Lii/na-ted, cent-shaped, p. p. of 
lumare, to bend like a half-moon, 
from luna, the moon; It. dwnato, Sp. 
lunado.| (Bot.) Having a form re- 
sembling that of the halfmoon; 
crescent-shaped. Gray. 

Lii/na-tie, a. [Lat. lwnaticus, from 
luna, the moon; Fr. lunatique, Pr. 
lunatic, Sp., Pg., & It. lanatico.) 

1. Affected by lunacy; insane; mad. 
2. Exhibiting lunacy. 
To shut the eye against their luminous aid is lunatic. Hare. 


Lii/na-tie, x. A person affected by lunacy; an in- 
sane person, properly one who has lucid intervals ; 
amadman; a person of unsound mind. 

Lu-ni/tion, n. [It. lunazione, Sp. lunacion, Pr. 
lunacio, lunaso, Fr. lunaison. Cf. LUNATED.] The 
period of a synodic revolution of the moon, or the 
time from one new moon to the next; varying in 
length, at different times, from about 294 to 298 
days, the average length being 29 d., 12h., 44/, 2.87//. 

Linch (66), 7. [Prov. Eng., a large lump of bread 
or other edible, nwnc, a thick lump. Cf. W. dlwne, 
llwng, lwngc, a gulp, a swallowing, the gullet, dly- 
nou, llyngou, to swallow. See LuNCHEON.] 

1. A slight repast between breakfast and dinner; 
luncheon. 
2. A place for taking aluncheon; an eating-house. 

Liinch, v.i. [imp. & p.p. LUNCHED pea) ADI. 
& vb.n. LUNCHING.] To take a lunch. Smart. 

Liinch/eon (litinch/un), n. [Prov. Eng. luncheon, 
lunchion, lunshin, a large lump of food, from lunch ; 
also nuncion, nuncheon, nunchion, noon-shun, 
nunch, the afternoon’s repast, also breakfast, a cor- 
ruption of luncheon, lunch, or, less probably, from 
noon, and signifying originally the laborer’s slight 
meal to which he withdrew for the shunning of the 
heat of noon, like Proy. Eng. noon-scape, noon-miss, 
the time when laborers rest after dinner.] A por- 
tion of food taken at any time except at a regular 
meal, 

I sliced the Juncheon from the barley loaf. Gay. 


Liine,». (Lat. 7wna, moon; Fr.lune. See Luna. 
1. Any thing in the shape of a half moon. [lare. 
2. (Geom.) A figure in the form of a crescent, 
bounded by two intersecting arcs of circles. 
3. A fit of lunacy or madness, or a freak. [Obs.] 
“ These dangerous, unsafe lunes of th’ king.” Shak. 
4. [M. H. Ger. line, N. H. Ger. leine, line, rope, 
leam, slip.] A leash; as, the Zwne of a hawk. 
Lii/net, n, [See infra.] A little moon or satellite. 
S Bp. Hall. 
Lu-nétte’, n. [Fr.; It. Zunetta, a little moon, and 
an aperture for the admission of light into a con- 
cave ceiling, from Lat. & It. luna, Fr. lune, the 
moon. } 
1. (fort.) A detached bastion. Mahan, 
2. (Far.) A half horse-shoe, which 
wants the sponge or that part of the 
branch which runs toward the quarters 
of the foot. Lunette. (1.) 
3. A kind of watch-crystal which is more than 
ordinarily flattened in the center; also, a species of 
convexo-concave lens for spectacles. 
4. A piece of felt to cover the eye of a vicious 
horse. 
5. (Arch.) An aperture for the admission of light 
into a concave ceiling. 
Liing,n. [A-8. lunge, pl. lungen, Icel. lainga, Sw. 
lunga, O. H. Ger. lungd, lingina, lunginna, lun- 
gunna, N. H. Ger. & Dan. lunge, D. long.] 


An in- 
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1. (Anat.) One of the two 
organs of respiration in an 
air-breathing animal, each of 
which occupies its cavity in 
the thorax. The lungs are 
composed of delicate cells 
or cavities, in which the air- 
tubes terminate, and in the 
walls of which the blood-ves- 
sels are distributed in an 
exceedingly fine net-work. 
They are expanded by the . 
dilatation of the thorax, or : ih ‘ 
chest, in consequence of J Fh got Sh 
which the air rushes in to Lungs, Heart, and chief Vi- 
fill the cells, from which it tal Organs in Man. 
is then expelled by the ex-% jugular veins; D, b, ca- 
piratory movements, the {p") bronchial vetnes a 
constant play serving tO bronchial arteries ; KT 
aérate the blood, and expel lungs; g. right auricle; h, 
excrementitious matter. ee portal re es 

2. (pl.) (a.) A person ¥' lett ventricle. = 
having a strong voice. (b.) ~’ 

An alchemist’s attendant, who puffed his coals. 

Obs. and cant.] B. Jonson. 

Less, n. [Also longe,q.v.] A sudden push or 
thrust. 

Linged (ltingd), «@, Having lungs, or like breathing 
organs. 

Lin/sgeotts, a. Awkward; rough; cruel; vindic- 
tive; quarrelsome; ill-tempered. [Obs. or Prov. 
Eng.) Halliwell. 

Liing’-grown, a. (Med.) Having lungs that adhere 
to the pleura. Harvey. 

Liin’/gis,. [O. Fr. longis. See LOuNGE.] A lin- 
gerer; a dull, drowsy fellow. [Obs.] 

Liing’less, a. Without lungs. 

Liing/wort (-wiirt), 2. (Bot.) 
An herb of the genus Pulmo- 
naria (P. officinalis), of Eu- 
rope;—so called because the 
spotted appearance of ‘the 
leaves resembles that of a dis- * 
eased lung. The American ° 
lungwort is Mertensia J irgi- 
nica, Virginia cowslip. Gray, 

Lii/ni-etir/rent, a. Having 
relation to phases in currents 
that depend on the moon’s 
changes. Bache. 

Lii/ni-form, a. ([Lat. luna, 
moon, and forma, shape; Fr. 
luniforme.] Resembling the 
moon, 

Lii/ni-so/lar, a. [Lat. luna, 
the moon, and solaris, belonging to the sun, from 
sol, the sun; It. lunisolare, Sp. lunisolar, Fr. luni- 
solaire.| Resulting from the united action, or per- 
taining to the mutual relations, of the sun andmoon, 

Lunisolar precession (Astron.), that portion of the an- 
nual precession of the equinoxes which depends on the 
joint action of the sun and moon.—Lunisolar year, a 
period of time, at the end of which the eclipses return 
again in the same order, It consists of 532 common years, 
and is found by multiplying the cycle of the sun by that 
of the moon. 

La/nis-ti¢e (li/nis-tis), n. [Lat. luna, the moon, 
and sistere, stiti, to cause to stand. Cf. SOLSTICE. ] 
(Astron.) The furthest point of the moon’s northing 
and southing, in its monthly revolution. [Obs.] 

Lii/ni-ti/dal, a. Pertaining to tidal movements de- 
pendent on the moon. Bache. 

Lunt, n. [D.lont, Dan. & Ger. lunte, Sw. lunia.] 
The match-cord used for firing cannon. 

Ei’ mw-Uee, n. (Lat.; dim. of luna, moon.] (Anat.) 
The small white space at the base of the finger-nails. 

LiV/nu-lar, a. [Lat. lwnula, dim. of luna, the moon; 
Fr. lunulaire.] (Bot.) Having a form like that of 
the new moon; shaped like a crescent. 

Lii/nu-late, a. [Lat. lwnula, diminutive of lu- 

Li/nu-la/ted, na, the moon; Fr. lunulé.] (Bot.) 
Resembling a small crescent. Gray. 

Li/niile, n. ([Fr., fr. Lat. lunula, dim. of luna, 
moon. ] 

1. (Geom.) A lune. See LUNE. 

2. (Conch.) A mark or spot in the form of a cres- 
cent on certain species of bivalve shells. 

Liv/mu-let,n. [Diminutive of lune, q.v.] (ntom.) 
A small spot on insects, shaped like a half moon, 
and differing in color from the rest of the body. 

Lii/mu-lite (49), 7. (Fr. lwnulite, for lunulithe, from 
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Lu-péreal, a. 
Pertaining to 
the Lupercalia. 

u-pérveal, n. sing. [Lat. lupercalis, from Du- 

Ei per-ealli-da,n.pl.$ percal, a grotto in_the 
Palatine Hill, sacred to Lupercus, the Lycean Pan, 
from lupus, the wolf; so called because he kept 
off the wolves.] (Rom. Antig.) A feast of the Ro- 
mans in honor of Pan, 


¢2¥> In Shakespeare, the accentuation is Lu/per-cal. 


Lunulites. 








LURE 


Lii/pin-ats’ter, n. [Lat. dupinus, lupine, and Gr, 
dori, can (Bot.) A genus of leguminous plants 
embracing but a single species (LZ. pentaphyllus, or 
bastard lupine). 

Li/pine (lu’pin), mn. [Lat. lupinus, lupinum, from 
lupinus, belonging to a wolf, from lupus, wolf; 80 
called because it eagerly penetrates into the soil. 
It. & Sp. lupino, Fr. lupin, Ger. wolfs-bohne, i. ¢., 
wolf’s-bean.] (Bot.) A leguminous plant of the 
genus Lupinus (L. perennis), having showy ra- 
cemes of flowers. Gray. 

Lii’pine, a. Wolfish; ravenous. 

Lii/potis, a. Resembling a wolf; wolfish. 

Liv’pu-line,n. [Fr. lupuline, N. Lat. lupulinwn, 
lupulina, from lupulus, diminutive of Lat. lupus, 
hop, hops. 

1. (Chem.) The bitter principle of hops. 

2. The fine yellow powder of hops, which con- 
tains that principle. This powder consists of little 
round glands, which are found upon the stipules 
and fruit. It is obtained by drying, heating, and 
then sifting the hops. It is largely used in medi- 
cine in place of the hops. 

bedded n, (Bot.) A genus of plants including 
the hop. 

Lu/pus,n. 1. (Aed.) An ulcerous excrescence; a 
sort of ringworm or cancer. Dunglison. 

2. (Astron.) A constellation situated south of 
Scorpio; the Wolf. 

Lur-¢a/tion, n. [Lat. lurcare, or lurcari, to eat 
voraciously, lwrco, lurcho, a glutton, gormandizer. | 
Gluttony; gormandizing. has 

Liirch, n. [W. llerch, or llerc, a frisk, a frisking 
backward or forward, a loitering, a lurking, dler- 
cian, llerciaw, to be idle, to frisk or loiter about, to 
lurk.} (Naut.) A sudden roll of a ship to one side. 


At lurch, hidden or secreted for a purpose, especially 
to pilfer. [0bs.] Burton.— Lee lurch (Naut.), a sudden 
roll to the Jeeward. as when a heavy sea strikes the ship 
on the weather side.— Jo give a lurch, to tell a false- 
hood; to deceive. [Ods.] Halliwell.— To leave in the 
lurch, to leave in a difficult situation, or in embarrass- 
ment; to leave in a forlorn state, or without help. 

Larch, v.i. [imp.& p. p. LURCHED (lfircht); p. pr. 
& vb.n. LURCHING.] [See supra.] 

1. To withdraw to one side, or to a private place; 
to lie in ambush or in secret; to lie close; to lurk, 

2. To dodge; to shift; to play tricks, . 


I am fain to shuffle, to hedge, and to lurch. Shak. 


3. To roll or pass suddenly to one side, as a ship 
in a heavy sea. 

Liirch, v.t. [See supra, and ef. infra.) [Rare.] 

1. To steal; to pilfer; to rob; to intercept. 

And in the brunt of seventeen battles since 
He lurched all swords of the garland. Shak. 

2. To defeat; to disappoint; to evade, ‘* An in- 
strument which never fails, or dwrches the great 
agent who employs it.” South, 

Lfairch, v. t. [Lat. lurcare, lurcari. See Lurca- 
TION.] To swallow or eat greedily; to devour; 
hence, to swallow up. [Obs.] 

Too far off from great cities, which may hinder business; 
too near them, which lurcheth all provisions, and maketh 
every thing dear. Bacon. 

Liirch/er, n. [See supra and LURCATION.] 

1. One that lurches or lies in wait; one who 
watches to pilfer, or to betray or entrap; a poacher, 

Swift from the play the scudding Jurcher flies. Gay. 

2. Especially, a dog th'at lies in wait for game 
and seizes them, as hares, rabbits, &c.;— more use 
by poachers than sportsmen. 

3. [Lat. lurco, a glutton.] A glutton; a gormand- 
izer. 

Lfirch’-line, ». The line of a fowling-net, by 
means of which it was pulled over so as to inclose 
the birds. Nares, 

ITand my men will to the lurch-line steal, 

And pluck the net. Mir. for Mag. 
Liir/dan, a. Stupid; clownish; blockish. Loree 
Lar/dan,n. [0O. Fr. lowrdin, lourdein, from lourd, 

heavy, dull, thick-headed. See LoorD.] A clown; 
a blockhead. [Obs.] 

Liir’/dy,a. Idle; sluggish. [Prov. Eng.) Halliwell. 

Lire,n. [O. Fr. loire, loirre, N. Fr. leurre, lure, 
decoy; Pr. lotre, It. logoro, from M. H. Ger. lwoder 
N.H. Ger. luder, O. D. luder, loeyer, lewre, lore, id.] 

1. An object, not unlike a fowl, held out by the 
falconer to call a hawk. : f 

2. Any enticement ; that which invites by the 
prospect of advantage or pleasure; as, the lures of 
beauty or of gain. 

Litre, v.z. To call a hawk or other animal. 

At whatsoever hour of the day this boy lured for him, and 
called ‘* Limo,” were the dolphin never s0 close hidden, out 
he would, and come abroad. Holland. 

Lire, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. LURED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LURING.] [O. Fr. lotrer, lotrier, N. Fr. leurrer, to 
lure, decoy; Pr. loirar, M. H. Ger. lwodern, N. Hi. 
Ger. ludern. See supra.) 

1. To draw to the lure. ‘Zwred on by the pleas- 

ure of the bait.” Temple. 

O for a falconer’s voice, to lwre this tercel-gentle back! Shak. 


2. Hence, to invite by any thing that promises 
pleasure or advantage ; to entice; to attract. “Lured 
on by the pleasure of the bait.” Temple. 


And various science Jwres the learned eye. Gay. 
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LURGY 


Liir’Sy,¢. The sameas Lurpy. [Prov. /ng.]} 
Lii’/vid (89), a. (Lat. luridus, It. lurido, lordo.] 
1. Ghastly pale; gloomy; dismal. 
“le ine in drifts of wid smoke 
On the misty river-tide. Tennyson. 
2. (Bot.) Having a dirty brown color, a little 
clouded, 

Latrk, v.i. [imp. & p. p. LURKED (lfrkt); p. pr. & 
vb, m. LURKING.] [W. llercian, llerciaw. See 
Lurcn, 7., and cf. LOwEr, v. i.] 

1. To lie hid; to lie in wait. 
Let us lay wait for blood; let us lurk privily cae inno- 


cent. -vov. i. 11. 
2. To lie concealed or unperceived; to keep out 
of sight. 


The defendant dus and wanders about in Berks. Dlacksione. 
Litrk’er, n. One who lurks or keeps out of sight. 
Liairk/ing-pla¢e, nm. A place in which one lurks, 

or lies hidden; asecret place; a hiding-place; aden. 

Take knowledge of all the lurking-places where he hideth 
himself, 1 Sam. xxiii. 23. 

Litr’ry, n. [W. llwry, precipitant, a provision. ] 

1. A confused heap. [fare.] 

2. A confused, inarticulate sound or utterance; 
as, a lurry of words. 

We are not, therefore, to turn prayer into a kind of lwry. 

Dilton, 
Liis/ciots (Itish/us), «. [O. Eng. lushious, probably 

a corruption of lweurious. Cf. Lustt.| 

1. Sweet; delicious; grateful to the taste. 

And raisins keep their luscrous, native taste. Dryden. 

2. Sweet or rich so as to cloy; hence, fulsome. 

He had a tedious, luscious way of talking, that was apt to 
tire the patience of his hearers. Jeffrey. 

3. Smutty; obscene. [Rare.] Steele. 

Liis’ciotis-ly (ltish/us-), adv. In aluscious manner. 
Lits/ciotis-mess, n. The state of being luscious. 
Liv’sern,n. [Lat. lupus cervarius, Fr. loup-cervier, 
It. dapo ere (Zool.) A lynx. 
Lush, a. [Probably an abbreviation of lushious, or 
luscious, q. v.| Full of juice or succulence, 
How lush and lusty the grass looks! how green! 
The year grows lush in juicy stalks. 
And at the root, through dush green grasses, burned 
The red anemone. Tennyson. 
Livsi-ad, n. [Pg. Lusiadas, pl., and Lusiada.) A 

Portuguese epic poem by Camoéns, on the establish- 

ment of the Portuguese government in India. 
Liisk, a. [Probably from O. Fr. lasche, lasque, N. 

Fr. ldche, Pr. lasc, lax, It. lasco, from Lat. laxvus, 

See LACHE, ”.] Lazy; slothful. [Obds.] 

Litsk, n. <A lazy fellow; alubber. [Obs.] Kendall. 
Liisk, v.i. To be idle or unemployed. [ Obs.} 
Liisk/ish, a. Inclined to be lusk or lazy. Marston. 
Littsk/ish-ly, adv. Ina luskish manner. 
Litisk/ish-ness, ». The state of being lusk; lazi- 
ness; indolence. [Obs. Spenser. 
Lu-s0/ri-otts, a. [pot usorius, from lusor, a play- 
er, from ludere, luswm, to play, sport.} Used in 
play; sportive. [Obs.] Sanderson. 
Lii/so-ry, a. pees supra.] Used in play; playful; 
as, dusory methods of instruction. [Obs.)  JWatts. 
List, n. [A-S. lust, lyst, O. Sax., D., Ger., & Sw. 
lust, Dan. & Icel. lyst, Goth. lustus, from Icel, lidsta, 
to strike, beat; Goth. liustan. |] 

1. Vigor; active power. [0Obs.] 

Trees will grow greater if you put salt, or blood, or lees of 
wine to the roots: the cause may be, the increasing the lust or 
spirit of the root. Bacon. 

2. Inclination; willingness; desire. [Obs.] - 

3. Longing desire; eagerness to possess or enjoy ; 
as, the dust of gain. ‘ The dust of reigning.” Dilton. 

My lust shall be satisfied upon them. Ex. xv. 9. 

4. Carnal appetite; unlawful desire of carnal 

pleasure; concupiscence. Jom. i. 27. 2 Pet, ii. 10. 

Lust, v.i. [imp. & p. p. LUSTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
LUSTING.] [A-S. lystan, lustan, O. Sax. lustean, 
lustian, O. H. Ger. lustan, M. TH. Ger. lusten, liisten, 
N. H. Ger. liisten, D. lusten, Icel. & Sw. lysta, Dan, 
lyste. See supra, and cf. List, v. é.] 

1. To list; to like. [Obs.] ‘‘ But all had leave that 
lust.” Spenser. ‘‘ Do so if thou dust.” Latimer, 

2. To desire eagerly; to long;— with after. 

Thou mayst kill and eat flesh in all thy gates, whatsoever 
thy soul lusteth after. Deut, xii. 15. 

3. To have carnal desire; to desire eagerly the 
gratification of carnal appetite ; — with after. 

Whosoever looketh on a woman to Just after her, hath com- 
mitted adultery with her already in his heart. Matt. v. 28. 

4. To have irregular or inordinate desires. 

The spirit that dwelleth in us lusteth toenvy. James iv. 5. 

We should not lust after evil things, as they also ee 


Cor, x. 6. 
List/er, n. 
Lits/ter,)n. [Fr. lustre, Sp. lustre, lustro, It. lus- 
Lits/tre, tro, from Lat. lustrum, a purificatory 
sacrifice, from luceve, to be light or clear, to shine, 
Cf. InLustTRious and LusTRuM.] 
1. A sacrifice. [Mare.] 
But turning to his Juste, calves and dam 
He showed abhorred death. Chapman, 
2. The quality of being polished, or of having a 
olished or brilliant surface; the quality of bril- 
iancy; splendor; brightness. 


_ He hath in his eye the right mark and very true luster of the 
diamond. More. 


Shak. 
Keats. 


One who lusts. 
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IIe is born whose quickening birth 
Gives life and luster, publie mirth, 


3. Renown; splendor; distinction, 


Herrick. 


Ilis ancestors continued about four hundred years, rather | Liite, 2. 


without obscurity than with any great share of luster, Wotton. 


4. A candlestick ornamented with drops or pen- 
dants of cut glass, Pope. 

5. (Min.) The appearance of the surface of a min- 
eral as affected by, or dependent upon, peculiarities 
of its reflecting qualities. 

§ae~ There are six principal recognized kinds of luster, 
namely, metallic, vitreous, resinous. pearly, silky, and 
adamantine. With respect to intensity, ds/er is charac- 
terized as splendent, shining, glistening, glimmering, 
and dull. Dana, 

6. [Lat. lustrum.] The space of five years. See 
LUsTRUM. ; 

Tivercloes a. Destitute of luster; dim; dull. 
Liist/ful, a. 1. Vigorous; robust; stout. [ Obs.] 

2. Having lust, or eager desire of carnal gratilica- 
tion; libidinous. 

3. Provoking to sensuality; inciting to lust, or ex- 
citing carnal desire. 

Thence his lustful orgies he enlarged. Dilton. 

Syn.— Sensual; fleshly; carnal; inordinate; licen- 
tious; lewd; unchaste; impure; libidinous; lechcrous. 

List/ful-ly, adv. Ina lustful manner. 
List/ful-mess, 2. The state of being lustful. 
Lits’/tie, a. Lusty; vigorous. [Obs.] 
If my old master be hanged, why, so; if not, why, rustic 
and lustic. J. Webster, 
Lits/ti-héad, )n. [From dusty and the termination 
Liis’ti-hood, head, hood.) State of being lusty; 
vigor of body. Spenser. 
He is so full of Zustihood he will ride 
Joust for it, and win. Tennyson. 
Lits’ti-ly, adv. In a lusty or vigorous manner. 
Lits/ti-mess,n. State of being lusty ; vigor; stremgth. 
Liist/less, a. 1. Listless; not willing. [Ods.) ‘In 
his lustless limbs.” Spenser. 
2. Not vigorous. [Obs.] Gower. 
Lits/tral, «. [Lat. lustralis, from lustrum, Fr. & 
Sp. lustral, It. lustrale. See Luster. ] 
1. Used in purification; as, lustral water. 
2. Pertaining to purification: as, lustral days. 
Lius/tritte, vt. [imp.& p.p.LUSTRATED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. LUSTRATING.| [Lat. lustrare, lustratum, to 
purify by means of a propitiatory offering, to re- 
view, survey, from lustrum. See LusteR.] [Obs.] 

1. To make clear or pure by means of a propitia- 
tory offering; to purify. See ILLUSTRATE. 

2. Togo around or through; to view; to survey. 

Thrice through Aventine’s mount he doth lustrate. Vicars. 

Lus-tri/tion, n. [Lat. lustratio, Fr. lustration, 
Sp. lustracion, It. lustrazione.]} 

1. The act of lustrating or purifying. 

And holy water for lustration bring. Dryden. 

2. (Antiqg.) A sacrifice, or ceremony, by which 
cities, fields, armies, or people, defiled by crimes, 
were purified. 

Liis’trie-al, a. [Lat. lustricus, from lustrwm. See 
Luster.| Pertaining to, or used for, purification. 
Liis’tring (Synop., § 130), ». [Eng. luster, lustre, 

q. v.] A kind of glossy silk cloth. See LUTE-sTRING. 
Lits/trotis, a. [Sp. lustroso, Fr. lustreux ; It. lustro. 
See Luster.] Bright; shining; luminous. ‘‘ Good 
sparks and lustrous.” Shak. 
Lits/trotis-ly, adv. Ina lustrous manner. 
Liis’/trum, n. [Lat., a lustration or purification, 
especially the purification of the whole Roman peo- 
ple, which was made by the censors in the Campus 
Martius once in five years, after completing the cen- 
sus, and in which an ox, a sheep, and a swine were 
offered ; hence, a period of five years, and even more, 
Cf. Luster.] (Anc. Rome.) The space of five years, 
Liist/-stained, a. Defiled by lust. Shak. 
List/wort (-wirt), x. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Drosera; the sun-dew. 
Lis’ty, a. [compar. LUSTIER; superl. LUSTIEST. |] 
ain Eng. lust: O. Tl. Ger. lustac, M. H. Ger. 
ustec, lustic, N. H. Ger. & D. lustig.) 

1. Exhibiting lust or vigor; stout; strong; vigor- 
ous; robust; healthful; able of body. 

Two or three lusty vessels were to depart, Evelyn. 


Neither would their old men, so many as were yet vigorous 
and lusty, be left at home. ilton. 


Last noon beheld them full of Zusty life. Byron, 
2. Bulky; large; of great size. 
3. Handsome; pleasant; saucy. [Obs.] Spenser. 
4. Pregnant. [Collog.} 
. Syn.—Robust; stout; strong; vigorous; healthful; 
large; bulky; corpulent. 
Lits/ty-héad, 7. The same as LUSTIIOOD. 
Litsus Wa-tire. {Lat.; lwsus, play, sport, from 
ludere, lusum, to play, sport, and nature, gen. of 
natura, nature.} Sport or freak of nature; a de- 
formed or unnatural production. 
Liit/an-ist,)/n. [L. Lat. lwtanista, from lutana, 
Liit/em-ist, lutina, a lute. See Lure.) <A per- 
son that plays on the lute. 
A celebrated Jutanist was playing to a large company. 
Asiat. Res, 
Lu-ti/ri-otis, a. [Lat. lutarius, from lutum, mud.] 
1. Pertaining to mud; living in mud, 
2. Of the color of mud. 
Lu-ti/tion, n. [Lat. lutare, lutatum, to bedaub 


LUXURIATE 


with mud, from lutwm, mud; Fr. lutation, Sp. luta- 
cion, It. lutazione.| The act or method of luting 


vessels. 
O. D. & M. HT. Ger. lite, Sw. luta, 
Dan. lut, N.D. luit, N. H. Ger. laute, O. Fr, 
leit, N. Fr. luth, Pr. lait, lahut, It. 
lito, lewto, liido, Sp. laud, Peg. 
alaude, from Ar. al’ad, i. ¢., ad, with 
the art. al prefixed, wood, timber, 
trunk or branch ofa tree, staff, 
stick, wood of aloes, lute or 
harp.) (Mus.) A stringed 
instrument formerly much 
inuse. It consists of four 
parts, namely, the table or 
front, the body, havingnine = 
or ten ribs or sides, ar- === 
ranged like the divisions of Lute. 
a melon, the neck, which has nine or ten stops or di- 
visions, and the head, or cross, in which the screws 
for tuning are inserted. The strings are struck with 
the right hand, and with the left the stops are pressed, 
Liite, v.t. To play on a lute, or as on a lute, 
Knaves are men 
That luée and flute fantastic tenderness, TZennyson. 
Litte, n. [Lat. lutwm, mud, clay.] (Chem.) A com- 
position of clay or other tenacious substance, used 
for stopping the juncture of vessels so closely as to 
prevent the escape or entrance of air, or to protect 
them when exposed to heat; — called also luting. 
Liite, vt. [imp.& p.p, LUTED; p. pr. & vb. n, LUT- 
ING.] To close or coat with lute. 
Liite’-baicked (-bikt), a. Taving a curved spine. 











Those who are lute-backed, thick-shouldered, and bending 
forward, be long-lived. , Holland. 


Lii/te-otts, a. [Lat. luteus, from lutum, yellow- 
weed, dyer’s-weed, weld. Cf. infra.) Of a deep- 
yellow, golden-yellow, or orange-yellow color. 

Liit/er, n. One who plays on a lute; a lutanist. 

Lii/te-o-lé/ime, )n. [Ir. lutéoline, from N, Lat. 

Lii’te-o-line, reseda luteola, weld, from Lat. 
lutecolus, yellowish, from luteus, golden yellow, 
properly, colored with the herb lutum. See supra.) 
(Chem.) A yellow coloring matter found in weld. 


Lu-tis’/¢ent, a. | From Lat, luteus, yellow.| Of a 
yellowish color. 
Liite/string, nm. 1. The string of a lute. Shak. 


2. (Corrupted from lustring.] A plain, stout silk, 
much used for ladies’ dresses. 

Lii/ther-an, a. (Eccl. Hist.) Pertaining to Luther, 
the reformer; as, the Lutheran church. 

Li/ther-an, n. (Eccl. Hist.) A disciple or follower 
of Luther; an adherent to the doctrines of Luther. 

Liu’ther-an-ism, |. The doctrines of religion as 

Li/ther-ism, taught by Luther. 

Li’thern, n. [Fr. ducarne, a dormer, dormer-win- 
dow, garret-window, from Lat. ducerna, lamp, from 
lucere, to be light or clear, lua, lucis, light.] (Arch.) 
A kind of window over the cornice, in the roof of a 
building, to admit light into the upper story ; — the 
same as DORMER. 

Lut/ing, x. (Chem.) See LUTE. 

Liuat/ist, xn. One who plays on a lute. 

Lui tose’, a. (Lat. lutosus, from lutum, mud,} Cov- 
ered with clay; miry. 

Kiwtrda,n. (Zool.) A genus of carnivorous digiti- 
grade animals, including the otter. 

Li/tu-lem¢e, ». The state of being lutulent, or 
muddy; muddiness. 

Liv/tu-lent, a. [Lat. lutulentus, from lutum, mud; 
It. dutulento.]| Muddy; turbid; thick. [ Obs.] 

Lix, v.t. [eee infra To put out of joint; to dis- 
locate; to luxate. [O0ds.] 

Litx/ate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. LUXATED; p. pr. & vb. 
n. LUXATING.] [Lat. duzare, luxatum, from Lat. 
luxus, dislocated, allied to Gr. dofds, slanting, ob- 
lique; Fr. luxer, Sp. luxar, It. lussare.| To dis- 
place, or remove from its proper place, as a joint; 
to put out of joint; to dislocate. 

Lux-a/tion, n. [Lat. luxatio, Fr. luxation, 8p. lux- 
acion, lujacion, It. lussazione.) 

1. The act of luxating, or putting out of joint. 
2. That which is luxated, or put out of joint. 

Liixe (liiks), n. [{Lat. dwxus, a dislocation, excess, 
luxury, pomp, from ducus, dislocated; hence lux- 
are, to dislocate, and duzari, to live luxuriously, ta 
riot; Fr. luxe, Sp. lujo, It. lusso. See Luxare.) 
Luxury. [00s.)} Shenstone, 

Luxfive, «a. Given to luxury; voluptuous. [ Ovs.) 

Luyx-iWri-ange ((lugz-yy/ri-, or luks-yn/ri-), 2. 

Luyx-ii/ri-an-¢y [Fr. duxuriance.| The state of 
being luxuriant, or overabundant; rank growth; 
strong, vigorous growth; exuberance, 

Flowers grow up in the garden with the greatest lururiancy 
and profusion. spectator, 

Lux-iW/ri-amt (lugz-yy/ri-ant, 07 luks-yy/rl-ant), a, 

Lat. luaurians, p. pr. of luxuriare; Fr. luxuriant, 

Sp. lujuriante, It. lussuriante. See infra. | 
1. Exuberant in growth; abundant; as, a luxwri- 

ané growth of grass. 

2, Exuberant in plenty; in great abundance. 
Prune the luxuriant, the uncouth refine. Pope. 
Luxuriant flower (Bot.), one which multiplies the cov- 
ers of the fructification so as to destroy the essential parts, 

Luyx-ti/ri-ant-ly, adv. In a luxuriant manner. 

Lux-ii/ri-ate (lugz-, or luks), v. i. [unp. & p. p. 
LUXURIATED; p. pr. & vb. 2. LUXURIATING.] [Lat. 
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LUXURIATION 


lucuriare, luxuriatum; Fr. lucurier, Pr, luxurian, 
Sp. lujuriar, It. lussuriare. See Luxury.] 

1. To grow exuberantly, or to grow to superflu- 
ous abundance. 

2. To feed or live luxuriously; as, the herds lua- 
uriate in the pastures, 

3. To indulge to excess; to delight greatly; as, to 
luxuriate in description. 

Lux -i/ri-a/tion, n. [Fr. luxuriation.] The act of 
luxuriating, or the process of growing exuberantly, 
or beyond the natural growth. 

Lix/a-ri’e-ty, n. Luxuriance. [0Qbs.] Sterne. 

Lux-i/ri-otis (lugz-yn/-, ov luks-yu/-), a. [Lat. 
luxuriosus, Fr. luxurieux, Pr. lucurios, Pg. luxuri- 
oso, Sp. lujurioso, It. lussurioso. 

1. Given to luxury; indulging freely or excessive- 
ly in pleasure; voluptuous; as, a luxurious life. 

2. Administering to luxury; contributing to free 
or extravagant indulgence in dict, dress, and equi- 
page; as, duxurious wealth. 

Things compassed with fear or imminent danger 
Are too luxurious to live upon. Beau. & Fi. 

3. Furnished with luxuries; as, a luxurious table. 

4. Softening by pleasure, or free indulgence in 
luxury; as, dwxwrious ease. 

5. Lustful; libidinous; given to the gratification 
of lust. [Obs.] ‘Luxurious bed.” Shak. 

6. Luxuriant; exuberant, [Obs.] Milton, 

Luy-iti/ri-otis-ly, adv. Ina luxurious manner, 

Lux-ii/ri-otis-ness, 7. State of being luxurious, 

Liux/ii-rist, n. One given to luxury. [ Obs.] Temple. 

Litx/ii-ry (ltik/shu-r¥), n. [ Lat. dweurta, from lurus, 
Fr. luxure, Pr. & Pg. luxuria, Sp. lujuria, It. lus- 
suria. See LuxeE.] 

1. A free or extravagant indulgence in the pleas- 
ures of the table, asin rich and expensive dict, or 
delicious food and liquors; voluptuousness in the 
gratification of appetite; also, a free indulgence in 
costly dress and equipage. 

Riches expose a man to pride and luxury. Spectator. 

2. Any thing delightful to the senses; especially, 
that which gratifies a nice and fastidious appctite ; 
a dainty; any delicious food or drink. 

He cut the side of a rock for a garden, and, by laying on it 
earth, furnished a kind of luxury for a hermit. alddison. 

3. Lust; lewd desire. [Obs.] Shak. 

4. Luxuriance; exuberance of growth; exuber- 
ance or over-abundance. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Syn. —Voluptuousness; epicurism; effeminacy; sen- 
suality; lasciviousness; dainty; delicacy; gratification. 

Lii/zerne, n. The same as LUCERN. 

Ly. [O. Eng. lich, being an abbreviation of A. & O. 
Sax. lic, like, Goth. leiks, D. lyk, lijk, Icel. ligr, likr, 
Sw. lik, Dan. lige, O. II. Ger. lich, lih, N. Hl. Ger. 
lich, as in lovely, manly, that is, love-like, man like, 
It is also a termination of adverbs, O. Eng. liche, 
A-S. lice, O. Sax. lico, Goth. leik6, O. D. like, N. D. 
lijk, Icel. liga, O. H. Ger. licho, likho, M. If. Ger. 
liche, N. H. Ger. lich, for liche, originally formed 
only from adjectives in lic, &c., but afterward, from 
all adjectives, ec. g., lovelily, A-S. luflice, from lovely, 
A-S. lujlic.| A termination of adjectives and adverbs, 

Ly’am, n. [See LEAm.] A leash for holding a 
hound. [Obs.] See LIME. Drayton. 

Ly-can’/thrope,n. [See infra.] One who imag- 
ines himself a wolf; also, one who has a propensity 
to disinter dead bodies and tear them to pieces. 

Ly-ecain/thro-py,n. [Gr. Avxav3pwria, from ddxKos, 
a wolf, and dyvSpwros, man; Fr. lycanthropie.| A 
kind of erratic melancholy, in which the patient 
imagined himself a wolf, and imitated his actions, 

Ly-¢é’um (118), nm. [Lat. lyceum, Gr. ddxevov, so 
named after the neighboring temple of Apollo Ad- 
ke.os, or the wolf-slayer, fr. AdKetos, belonging toa 
wolf, from \dxos, wolf.] 

1. A place in Greece near the River Ilissus, where 
Aristotle taught philosophy. 

2. A house or apartment appropriated to instruc- 
tion by lectures or disquisitions. 

' 3. A higher school, in Europe, which prepares 
youths for the university. 

4. An association for literary improvement, 

Myeh'nis,n. (Lat., Gr. Avxvis, related to Adxvos a 
light.} (Bot.) The corn-cockle, a plant of the genus 
Agrostemma (A. githago), a common and injurious 
weed in wheat fields. Gray. 

Lyeh’no-bite,n. [Gr. \sxvos, lamp, and Bios, life. ] 
One who labors at night and sleeps in the day. 

Lych’/no-scope, n. [Gr. dAdxv0s, lamp, light, and 
oxoTds, viewing.) (Arch.) A narrow window, situ- 
ated near the ground. 

Lij/co-pér'don,n. (Gr. dixos, wolf, and répdecSat, 
to break wind.] (Bot.) A genus of Fungi, remark- 
able for the great quantity of spores, which form a 
fine dust, which is thrown out like smoke when the 
plant is compressed or burst; puff-ball. Baird, 

Ly/co-p0/di-a/¢e-ve (-de-a/she-¢), n. pl. [N. Lat.; 
Fr. lycopodiacées. See infra.) (Bot.) An order of 
cryptogamous plants, having creeping or erect 
branching stems covered with small, crowded, lan- 
ceolate or subulate, one-nerved leaves; club-moss. 

Ly/eo-p0/di-a’ceoits (-a/shus), a. [N. Lat. lycopo- 
diaceus, Fr. lycopodiacé. See infra.) (Bot.) Be- 
longing or relating to the Lycopodiacee, Lyell, 

Ly-cdp/o-dite (44), n. (Paleon.) A fossil plant be- 
longing to the Lycopodiacee, found in the coal for- 
mations and elsewhere, 
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Ly/eo-po/di-tim, . [N. Lat., fr.Gr. Adxos, wolf, and 
movs, odds, a foot, Ir. lycopode, Ger. wolfsfusz, i. ¢., 
wolf’s-foot.] (Bot.) A genus of moss-like plants, 
the type of the order Lycopodiacea@ ; club-moss. 

Lycopodium powder, a fine powder or dust composed 
of the spores of Lycopodium, and other plants of the order 
Lycopodiacex. It is highly inflammable, and is some- 
times used in the manufacture of fire-works, and the arti- 
ficial representation of lightning. 

Lyj-ebp'sis, n, [Lat., from Gr. Adxos, wolf, and 
ows, appearance, face.) (Bot.) A genus of plants 
having small blue flowers in leafy racemes, ZL. a7- 
vensis is the small wild bugloss. 

Lyd/i-an,a, [Lat. Lydius, from Lydia, from Gr. 
Avdia.] Pertaining to Lydia, a country of Asia 
Minor, or to its inhabitants; hence, soft; effemi- 
nate ;—said especially of one of the ancient Greek 
modes or keys, the music in which was of a soft, 
pathetic character. 

Lydian stone, a flint slate used by the ancients to try 
gold and silver; a touchstone. 

Lye (li),”. [Also lieand rey.) [A-S. leah, leg, L. Ger. 
oge, D. loog, O. H. Ger. louga, M. H. Ger. louge, 
N. H. Ger. lauge, allied to Icel. dawg, a bath, lauga, 
to wash. Cf. LEAsSH.] Water impregnated with 
alkaline salt imbibed from the ashes of wood, 

Lye, 2. (Railways.) A short piece of track by the 
side of the main line, and connected with it at each 
end, into which cars may be run while loading or 
unloading, or when not in use; also, one of the 
several scts of rails used for like purposes at a ter- 


minus. [ ng. 
[Obs.] Sce Lik. 


] 
Lye, n. <A falschood. 
Ly/en-¢éph/a-lotis, a. [Gr. dew, to loose, and 
See Liz. 


EyKépanros, aes, See MAMMALIA, 
Ly/ing, p. pr. of lie. Being prostrate, 

Lying along, lying prostrate; recumbency. “This 
lying along is an improper posture for piety.” Fuller — 
Lying-in. (a.) Being in childbirth. (0.) 2. The act of 
bearing a child. — Lying panel (Arch.), a panel in which 
the grain of the wood is horizontal. — Lying to (Vaut.), 
the state of a ship when the sails are so disposed as to 
counteract each other. 


Ly/ing-ly, adv. Ina lying manner; falsely. 
Lym, n. [See LIMENOUND, LEAMER, 
L 


m/-hound, LimMer, LEAM, LYAM, and cf, 
Ilym.] A dog held inaleam; ablood-hound. Sce 
Lime. ‘“Ilound or spanicl, brach or /ym.” Shak. 


Lyim/i-ter, 2. Sce LIMITER. 
Lym/nite (49), 2. 
snail found fossil. 
Lymph (limf), x. [Lat. lympha, Fr. lymphe, prob- 
ably allied to Gr. viug), a nymph or inferior god- 
dess, a goddess of fertilizing moisture, especially of 
those springs, the waters of which were impregnated 
with exciting or entrancing fumes; the Muses, who 
were originally of like nature, are often called 
nymphs by the poets; hence, all persons in a state 
of rapture, as scers, pocts, madmen, &c., were said 
to be caught by the nymphs, voppddAymrot, Lat, lym- 
phati, lynphatici. See LyMenAtic.] 
1. A spring of water; hence, water, or a pure, 
transparent fluid like water, 
A fountain bubbled up, whose lymph serene 
Nothing of earthly mixture might distain, Trench. 
2. A colorless fluid in animal bodies, contained in 
certain vessels called lymphatics. 
Lymph/ate, a. (Lat. lymphatus, p. p. of lym- 
Lymph/a-ted, phare, to drive out of one’s 
senses, to make mad. See supra.) Frightened 
into madness; raving. [Obs.] 
Lym-phat/ie, a. [Lat. lymphaticus, distracted, 
frantic, Fr. lymphatique, pertaining to lymph.] 
1. Pertaining to, containing, or conveying lymph. 
2. Madly enthusiastic; frantic. 


Lymphatic gland (Anat.), areddish-colored gland con- 
nected with the lymphatics. 

Lym-phiat/ie (lim-fit/ik), 2. 1. ( Physiol.) A vein- 
like, valved vessel in vertebrate animals, that con- 
tains a transparent fluid; an absorbent;—called 
also lymph-duct. It is usually connected with lym- 
phatic glands. 

2. A mad enthusiast; alunatic. [Obs.] 

Lymph/e-diiet, n. [Lat. dympha, lymph, and duc- 
tus, duct.] (Physiol.) An absorbent vessel; a lym- 
phatic. See LYMPHATIC. 

Lym-phég’ra-phy, 7. [Lat. Zympha, lymph, and 
Gr. ypapecy, to describe.] A description of the lym- 
phatic vessels, their origin and uses. 

Lymph/y, a. Containing, or like, lymph. 

Lyn, n. <A waterfall. See Lin. [ Scot.) 

Lyn/¢e-an, a. [Lat. lynceus, from lynz, lyncis. 
Sce Lynx.] Pertaining to the lynx. 

Lynch, v. t. [imp. & p. p. LYNCHED (lineht); p. pr. 
& vb. 2. LYNCHING.] ‘To inflict pain, or punish- 
ment upon without the forms of law, as by a mob, 
or by unauthorized persons. [U. S.] 

Lynch/-law, n. The practice of punishing men 
for crimes or offenses, by private, unauthorized per- 
sons, without a legal trial. The term is said to be 
derived from a Virginia farmer, named Lynch, who 
thus took the law into his own hands, [U. S.] 

Lyn/den-tree, n. See LINDEN, 

Lyne, ». Linen. [ Obs. ] Spenser. 

Lyx, n. [Lat. lynx, Gr. ddyz, allied to A-S, lox, 
O. Sax. lohs, O. D. lochs, N. D. losch, O. IL. Ger. luhs, 


(Paleon.) A kind of fresh-water 


LYTHRUM 


N. Hi. Ger. luchs, 











Lith. luszis, Fr. 
lynz, It. & Sp. 
lince. | 


1. (Zo06l.) An an- 
imal of several spe- 
cies of the genus 


Felis, and much yf 
resembling the 


common eat, but 
having longer ears 
and a shorter tail. 
The common lynx 
of Europe is the 
I’, Lynx; the Can- 
ada lynx isthe 7. 
Canadensis, and the wild cat of America is the /% 
rufus. The lynx 
has a brilliant eye, 
and prowls about 
at night, and this 
may have given 
rise to the notion 
of its sharp sight. 
2.( Astron.) One 
of the northern 
constellations. 
Lynx’-eyed (-id), 
a. Taving acute =e 
sight. Booted Lynx (Felis caligata). 
Ly’ra, n. [Lat. lyra, Gr. dépa, lyre or lute, a con- 
stellation; the Lyre. Cf. LYRE.] ~ ‘ 


Canada Lynx (Felis Canadensis). 


1. (Astron.) A northern constellation, 
containing a white star of the first mag- 
nitude, called Alpha Lyre, or Vega. 

2. (Anat.) A portion of the brain ;— 
so called from the arrangement of the 
medullary fibers in a form resembling 
that of the lyre. 

Ly’rate, a,  [N. Lat. lyratus, lyre- 

Ly’ra-ted, shaped, fr. lyra, alyre. See 
supra and infra,| (Bot.) Lyre-shaped, 
or spatulate and oblong, with small lobes 
toward the base; as, a dyrate leaf. 

Lyre, n. ([Fr. lyre, Pr. lyra, lira, 
Pg. & Lat. lyra, O. H. Ger. lira, 
M. H. Ger. lire, D. lier, N. H. Ger, 
leier, See Lyra.] 

1. (Mus.) A stringed instrument 
of music; akind of harp much used 
by the ancients, as an accompani- 
ment to poetry. 


OQ The lyre was the peculiar in- 
strument of Apollo, the tutelary god of 
music and poetry. It gave name to the 
species of verse called lyric, to which it 
originally furnished an accompaniment. 

2. (Astron.) One of the constel- 
lations; Lyra. See Lyra, 

Lyre/-bird, n. (Orn A bird of the genus 
Menura (M. superba), remarka- 
ble for having the sixteen tail- 
feathers of the male arranged 
in the form of a lyre, Itisa 
native of Australia, 

Lyr‘’ie, a ([Lat. lyricus, 

Noy Rees ; Gr. Avera from 
yra, dopa, lyre; Fr. lyrique 
It. & Sp. lirico.] - 7 

1. Pertaining to alyre or harp. 

2. Fitted to be sung to the 
lyre; hence, also, appropriate 
for song;—said especially of 
poctry which expresses the in- 
dividual emotions of the poet. 
“ Sweet lyric song.” Milton. 

Iyrical emotion of every kind, 
which must be in the state of flux and 
reflux, or, generally, of agitation, re- 
quires the Saxon element of our language. 


Lyr’ie, n. 1. A lyric poem. 

2. A composer of lyric poems. [Rare.] Addison, 

3. A verse of the kind usually employed in lyric 
poetry ;— used chiefly in the plural. 

Lyr’/i-cism, n. <A lyric composition, Gray. 

Ly/rist, n. [Lat. lyristes, Gr. \vptoris, Fr. lyriste.] 
A musician who plays on the harp or lyre. 

Liys/i-ma@! ehi-d,n. (Lat., from Gr. \vorpaxia, from 
Atots, release, and payn, strife; or so called in honor 
of King Lysimachus.| (Bot.) A genus of low, peren. 
nial plants, having yellow flowers; loosestrife. 

Lis'sa, n. (Gr. dvoou, rage, fury, also of dogs.] 
(Med.) Hydrophobia. 

{=> The plural has been used to signify the pustules 
supposed to be developed under the tongue in hydro- 
phobia. 

Ly-té@/ri-an, a. [Gr. Avrfpios, loosing, delivering, 
1ealing, from Avrijp, one who looses, a deliverer, 
from Avery, to loosen.) (AMed.) Terminating a dis- 
ease; indicating the end of a disease. Jones, 

Lythe, n. Gain) A fish; the whiting of Scotland. 

ey Bi a. Soft ;, flexible. [Obs.] Spenser, 

th/on-thrip’tie, 

yeh on-trip/tie, | % See LITMONTRIPTIC, 

Ly thrwume,n. (Gr. doSpov, blood, perhaps from the 
crimson flowers of some species.] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants; loosestrife. Gray. 


Lyrate Leaf. 
Sp. & It. lira 








superba lyra). 
De Quincey. 
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is the thirteenth letter of the English alphabet, 
and represents a labial articulation. As the 
closure of the lips by which it is formed is accom- 
anied with a humming sound through the nose, it 
8 called the labial nasal. This humming sound 
distinguishes this letter from }, the position of the 
lips being the same for both. See Principles of 
Pronunciation, § 80.—(Print.) A quadrate, the 
face or top of which is a perfectesquare. This 
square is the unit of measurement for the size of 
type used: 500 m’s of pica would be a piece of 
matter whose length and breadth in m’s multiplied 
together produce that number. [Written also em.] 
(Law.) Ais a brand or stigma impressed on one 
convicted of manslaughter, and admitted to the ben- 
efit of clergy. 

Mii, m. Mother; an abbreviation of mamma, a child’s 
title for mother. 

Wa, adv. [It.,8p., & Pg. mas, Fr. mais, from Lat. 
magts, more.] (Mus.) But;— used in cautionary 
ori as, ‘‘ Vivace, ma non troppo presto” — 

ively, but not too quick. Moore. 

Miv’am, n. Madam; my lady;—a colloquial and 
usual contraction of madam. 

WMa-ash'a@,n. An East Indian coin, of about one 
tenth of the weight of a rupee. 

Mab, n. eee W. mab, a male child, a boy.] 

1. A childish or negligent person; a slattern, 
[Prov. Eng.] 

2. (Northern Myth.) The queen of the imaginary 
beings called fairies. 

Mib, v. i. To dress negligently; to be slovenish. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Miab/ble, v.¢. To wrapup. [0Obs.] 

Mab’by,». <A spirituous liquor or drink distilled 
from potatoes, used in the Barbadoes. 

Mae. <A prefix, in names of Scotch origin, signify- 
ing son. 

Wa-ea’eus,n. (Zodl.) A genus of apes, found in 
Asia, characterized by having short tails and very 
prominent eyebrows. Baird. 

Mae-ad/am-i-za’/tion, mn. The process or act of 
covering roads with broken stone. 

Mae-ad/am-ize, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. MACADAM- 
IZED ; p. pr. & vb. Nn, MACADAMIZING.] [From 
MuacAdam, the inventor.] To cover, as a road, way, 
or path, with small, broken stones, so as to form a 
smooth, hard surface. 

Mae-ad/am-road, n. <A road or path covered 
with small, broken stones, so as to form a smooth, 
hard surface. 

Ma-eii’/o,n. See MACAW. 

Miae/a-rize, v.t. ([Gr. paxapifew, to bless.] To 
bless; to wish joy to, on account of some success 
or happy event; to congratulate. [Rare.] 

Miae/a-ro/ni, n. [Prov. It. macaroni, It. macche- 
roni, Sp. maccarrones, from Gr. paxapia, Bpdpa éx 
ree kai addpirwy, Hesych., properly happiness, 

liss, i.e., a very dainty food, from pakap, paxdptos, 
blessed, happy. 

1. An article of food composed of a paste chiefly 
of wheat flour made into long, slender tubes; Ital- 
ian or Genoese paste. 

2. A medley; something extravagant, to please 
an idle fancy. 

3. A sort of dro!l or fool; a fop; a finical fellow; 
a beau; an exquisite. 

4. (pl.) (Am. Hist.) A body of soldiers from 
Maryland, in the war of the Revolution, so called 
on account of their showy uniform. , 

These were Haslet’s Delaware and Smallwood’s Maryland 
regiments; the latter the Macaronis, in scarlet and buff, who 


had outshone, in camp, their yeoman fellow-soldiers in home- 
spun. W. Irving. 


It was indeed a desperate fight, and now Smallwood’s Jac- 
aronis showed their game spirit. W. Irving. 


Miac/a-r0/ni-an, ) a. [It. maccheronico, Sp. macar- 

Miae/a-ron/ie, ronico, Fr. macaronique, a.] 

1. Pertaining to, or like, a macaroni; empty; tri- 
fling; vain; affected. 

2. Consisting in the addition of Latin termina- 
tions to the vernacular roots of some one modern lan- 
guage, combined with the additional use of genuine 
Latin and vernacular words. See MACARONICG, n. 

Miaie/a-ron/ie,n. 1. <A heap of things confusedly 
mixed together; ajumble. 

2. A kind of burlesque composition, in which the 
vernacular words of any one modern language are 
intermixed with genuine Latin words, and also with 
hybrids formed by adding Latin terminations to 
native roots. 

Mite/a-roon’,n. [Fr.macaron. See ent 

1. A small cake, composed chiefly of almonds an 
sugar. 

2. A finical fellow, or macaroni. 
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M. 


Ma-eis/sar Oil. <A kind of oil used in the toilet 
for the hair; —so called from Macassar, a district 
of the Island of Celebes, in the Eastern Archipel- 
ago, from which it was originally obtained. The 
name is very commonly given to a perfumed mix- 
ture of castor-oil and olive-oil, used for the same 
purpose. 

Ma-eaw’, n. [The na- 
tive name in the Antil- 
el (Ornith.) A large 
bird, allied to the par- 
rots, but having a deep 
lower mandible, a long 
tail, and the cheeks bare. 
It is a very showy bird, 
and is a native of the 
warmer parts of Ameri- 
ca. The green macaw is 
of the genus Macrocer- 
cus, M. (Ara) militaris. 
[Written also macao.] 

Ma-eaw’/-tree, n. ( Bot.) 
A species of thorny 
palm-tree, of the genus 
Nerocomia (N. Laculea- 
ta) sclerocarpa). From 
the fruit a fragrant, gold- 
en-yellow butter, of a swectish taste, is obtained. 
It is found in the West Indies and South America. 

Martins. Miller. 

Miae/ea-bé/an, a. Pertaining to the Jewish princes 
called Maccabees, who rescued Judea from the tyr- 
anny of Antiochus Epiphanes, and rendered it inde- 
pendent for about a century. 

Mae/ea-bees, n. pl. Two apocryphal books of the 
Old Testament, which give an account of Jewish 
affairs in the time of the Maccabean princes. 

Mae/ea-boy, We {[Fr. macouba, Ger. makuba, so 

Mae’eo-boy, called after a district in the Island 
of Martinique, where it is cultivated and made.] 
A kind of snuff. 

Mage,n. [O. Fr. mace, mache, N. Fr. masse, 
aclub; Pr. massa, Sp. & Pg. maza, It. mazza, 
fr. Lat. as if matea, of which the dim. mateola, Gs 
a kind of mallet or beetle, is still existing. ] 

1. A heavy staff or club of metal, used as a 
weapon in the days of chivalry. ‘‘ A leaden 
mace.” Shak. ‘A heavy iron mace.” Knolles. 

2. Hence, a staff borne by, or carried be- 
fore, a magistrate as an ensign of his author- 
ity; a scepter. ‘‘Swayed the royal mace.” 

Wordsworth. 

3. The heavier rod used in billiards. 

Mage, 7. [It. mace, macis, Sp. macias, macis, 
Pr. & Fr. macis, Lat. macis, macir, Gr. paxep. 
Cf. Skr. makar-anda, the nectar or honey of 
a flower, a fragrant mango.] <A certain spice; the 
second coat or aril which covers the nutmeg, a thin 
and membranaceous substance, of an oleaginous 
nature and yellowish color, being in flakes divided 
into many ramifications. It is extremely fragrant 
and aromatic. 

Mace’-ale, n. Ale spiced with mace. Wiseman. 

Miace’-bear/er, n. A person who carries a mace 
before men in authority. 

Mag/e-d0/ni-an, a. (Geog.) Belonging, or relating, 
to Macedonia, 

Mac/e-do/ni-an, n. 1. (Geog.) A native or an in- 
habitant of Macedonia. 

2. (Eccl. Hist.) One of a certain religious sect, so 
called from being followers of Macedonius, Bishop 
of Constantinople, in the fourth century, who held 
that the Holy Ghost was not a separate and distinct 
person in the Trinity, but was a divine spirit or en- 
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Blue and Yellow Macaw (JMa- 
crocercus Ararauna). 





Mace. 


ergy diffused through the universe, Eadie. 
Miace’-proof, a. Free from arrest. Shirley. 


Ma/cer, n. A mace-bearer; an officer of a court. 
“ A macer, or officer in attendance on the supreme 
court.” W. Scott. 

Miac/er-ate,v.t. [imp. & p.p.MACERATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. MACERATING.] [Lat. macerare, macera- 
tum, from macer, lean, meager, thin; It. macerare, 
Sp., Pg., & Pr. macerar, Fr. macérer.] 

1. To make lean; to wear away; to cause to pine 
or waste away ; to mortify; to harass. [ Obs. or rare.] 

Out of excessive zeal they macerate their bodies and impair 
their health. ' Fiddes. 

2. To steep almost to solution; to soften and sep- 
arate the parts of by steeping, as ina fluid, or by 
the digestive process. 

Mac¢/er-a/tion, n. [Lat. maceratio, Fr. macération, 
Sp. maceracion, It. macerazione. } 

1. The act or process of macerating, or making 
thin or lean by wearing away, or by mortification. 
[ Obs. or rared 














MACHINE 


2. The act, process, or operation of softening and 
almost dissolving by steeping in a fluid. 

The saliva serves for the maceration and dissolution of the 
meat into chyle. Ray. 

Mace’-reed, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 7ypha 
(7. latifolia); cat-tail; — called also reed-mace. 

Wa-ehat'ro-dits,n. ([Gr. payatpa, dagger, and 
ddobs, tooth.] (Paleon.) A genus of extinct mam- 
mals allied to the bear, found fossil in strata of the 
miocene period. 

eWMachete (mi-tcha/ta), n. [Sp.] A large, heavy 
knife resembling a broadsword, often two or three 
feet in length, used by the inhabitants of Span- 
ish America as a hatchet to cut their way through 
thickets, and for various other purposes. Stevens. 

Mach/i-a-véViam (mik/i-a-vel’yan), a [From 
Machiavel, an Italian writer, secretary and historiog- 
rapher to the republic of Florence.] Pertaining to 
Machiavel, or to his supposed principles; political- 
ly cunning; using duplicity or bad faith; crafty. 

Maeh/i-a-vélian, n. One who adopts the princi- 
ples of Machiavel; a cunning, crafty, or unprinci- 
pled politician. 

Maceh/i-a-vél/i-an-ism,)/n. [Fr. Machiavélisme, 

Miaieh/i-a-vel-ism, It. Macchiavellismo, Sp. 
Maquiavelismo.] The supposed principles of Mach- 
iavel, or practice in conformity to them; political 
cunning and artifice, intended to favor arbitrary 
power. ; 

Ma-chie/o-la/ted, a. [L. Lat. machicolatus, p. p. 
of machicolare, machicollare. Seeinfra.] Having 
machicolations. 

Miach/i-eo-la/tion (Synop., § 130), n. [L. Lat. 
machicolamentum, machacollatura, Fr. machicou- 
lis, machecoulis, from méche, match, combustible 
matter, and O, Fr. coulis, flowing, Pr. coladitz, from 
Fr. couler, to flow, Pr. colar, from Lat. colare, to fil- 
ter. See MATcuH.] = 

1. (Mil. Arch.) A parapet or 
gallery projecting from the upper 
part of the wall of a house or for- =i 
tification, supported by corbels 
or brackets, and perforated or 
furnished with apertures in the 
lower part, through which the 
assailed may fire or hurl missiles 
down upon their assailants ;— 
applied also to the apertures themselves, 

2. The act of pouring or hurling missiles and 
various burning or melted substances upon assailants 
through such apertures. 

WMachicoulis (mii/she-koo-lt’), n. 
MACHICOLATION, q. V. 

Maeh/i-mal (mik/i-nal) (Synop., § 130), a [Lat. 
machinalis, Fr. machinal, Sp. maquinal, It. mac- 
chinale. See MACHINE.) Pertaining to machines. 

Maeh/i-nate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MACHINATED; 
p. pr. & vb, n. MACHINATING.] [Lat. machinari, 
machinatus, It. macchinare, Pr. machinar, Sp. & Pg. 
maquinar, Fr.machiner. See MACHINE.] ‘To plan; 
to contrive; to form, as a plot or a scheme. 

Maeh/i-na/tion,n. [Lat. machinatio, Fr. machina- 
tion, Pr. machinatio, Sp. maquinacion, It. macchi- 
nazione. | 

1. The act of machinating, or of planning or con- 
triving a scheme for executing some purpose, par- 
ticularly an evil purpose. 

2. That which is plotted or devised; a hostile or 
treacherous scheme; an artful design formed with 
deliberation. 

She was forced to carry on, for fear of discovery, machina- 
tions which she had at first resorted to in mere wantonness. 

W. Scott. 

Mach/i-na/tor, n. [Lat It. macchinatore, Sp. 
maquinador, Fr. machinateur. See MACHINATE-| 
One who forms a scheme, or who plots with evi 
designs. 

He hath become an active and earnest agitator, a murmurer, 
and a machinator. W. Scott. 

Ma-chine/’ (ma-sheen’), n._ [Fr., Sp. maquina, It. 
macchina, from Lat. machina, machine, engine, 
device, trick, Gr. pnxavi, from pijxos, Means, expe- 
dient. 

as ih general, any body or assemblage of bodies 
used to transmit and modify force and motion, as 
a lever, pulley, wedge, screw, &c.; especially, a 
construction, more or less complex, consisting of a 
combination of moving parts, or simple mechan- 
ical elements, as wheels, levers, cams, &c., with 
their supports and connecting framework, calculated 
to receive force and motion from a prime-mover or 
from another machine, and transmit, modify, and 
apply them to the production of some desired me- 
chanical effect or work, as weaving by a loom, or 
the excitation of electricity by an electrical machine, 





Machicolation. 


The same as 
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MACHINE 


(ee The term machine is most commonly applied to 
such pieces of mechanism as are used in the industrial 
arts, for mechanically shaping, dressing, and combining 
materials for various purposes, as in the manufacture of 
cloth, &e. Where the effect is chemical, or other than 
mechanical, the contrivance is usually denominated an 
apparatus, not a machine; as, a bleaching apparatus. 
Many large, powerful, or specially important pieces of 
mechanism are called engines; as, a sleam-engine, jire- 
engine, graduating engine, &c. There is, however, no 
well-settled distinction between the terms engine and 
machine among practical men. 

Elementary machines, the simple mechanical powers. 
See under MECHANICAL. 

2. An engine; an instrument of force. 

With inward arms the dire machine they load. Dryden. 

3. Any instrument or organization by which 
power is applied and made effective, or a desired 
effect produced ; the whole complex system by 
which any organization or institution exists or is 
carried on. 

The whole machine of government ought not to bear upon 
the people with a weight so heavy and oppressive. Landor. 

4, Supernatural agency in a poem, or a superhu- 
man being introduced into a poem to perform some 
exploit. Pope. 

Ma-chine/,v.t. [imp. & p.p.MACHINED; Pp. pr. & 
2b. 2. MACHINING.] To subject to the action of 
machinery; to effect by aid of machinery; especial- 
ly, to print with a printing machine. [/are.| 

Ma-chine’, v. i. To be employed in tending or 
managing a machine or machinery; to do work by 
aid of machinery. jHaees} 

Ma-chin/er-y (ma-sheen/er-}),. [From Eng. ma- 
chine, Fr. machinerie, the making of machines. ] 

1. Machines in general, or collectively; as, ma- 
chinery of war. 

2. The working parts of a machine, engine, or 
instrument arranged and constructed so as to apply 
and regulate force; as, the machinery of a watch. 

3. Hence, the means and appliances by which 
any thing is kept in action; and, specifically, the 
extraordinary or supernatural means by which the 
action of a poetic or fictitious work is carried on 
and brought to a catastrophe. ‘‘ An almost indis- 
pensable part of the machinery of state.” Macaulay. 

Ma-chine/-shép, n. A manufactory in which ma- 
terials, especially metals, are dressed, and machin- 
ery is made. 

Ma-chine’=-tool, n. A complex machine for shaping 
materials; strictly, an adjustable machine with an 
automatic feed, for shaping metals by cutting; — 
called also engine-tool. [Eng.] 

Ma-chin/img (ma-sheen/-), a. 
machinery of apoem. [Obs.] 

Ma-chin/ist (ma-sheen/ist), n._ [Fr. machiniste, It. 
macchinista, Sp. maquinista.] A constructor of 
machines and engines; one versed in the principles 
of machines. 

Wacignuo (mit-chén/yo), n. [It. macina, macine, a 
mill-stone, grinding-stone, from Lat. machina, en- 
gine, device. See MACHINE.] (Min.) A kind of 
silicious sandstone found in Italy. There are two 
varieties, one of a grayish-yellow color, the other 
of a bluish-gray color. Dana. 

Mac/i-len-¢y,n. [It. macilenza. See infra.] Lean- 
ness. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Mag/i-lent, a. [Lat. mactlentus, from macies, lean- 
ness, macere, to be lean, from macer, lean; It. maci- 
lento, macilente, Sp. macilento.] Having little flesh ; 
lean; thin. [obs.) Bailey. 

Wiack/er-el,n. (O. Fr. maquerel, N. Fr. maquereau, 
L. Lat. maque- 
rellus, D. & 
Dan. maskreel, 
Sw. makrili, 
Ger. makrele, 
not the spotted 
fish, corrupted 
for Fr. macle- 
reu, from Lat. 
macula, a spot, but from the next word below, there 
being a popular tradition in France that this fish in 
spring follows the female shads, which are called 
vierges, or maids, and leads them to their mates.] 
(Ichth.) A marine fish of the genus Scomber (S. vul- 
garis or scomber), spotted with blue, and largely 
used for food. It is found in the North Atlantic. 

Mackerel-gale, either a gale that ripples the surface of 
the sea, or one which is suitable for catching mackerel, 
as this fish is caught with the bait in motion. — Mackerel- 
mint (Bot.), spearmint.— Mackerel-sky, or Mackerel-back- 
sky, a sky in which the clouds have the form called cir- 
ro-cumulus ; that is, are broken into fleecy masses, usu- 
ally believed to portend wind and rain. 

Miack/er-el,n. [O. Fr. maquerel, N. Fr. maquereau, 
from D. maker, makelaar, mediator, broker, agent, 
from maken, to compound, act as agent; O. H. Ger. 
mahhari, broker, agent, from mahhdn, to do, mach- 
inate, huor-mahhart, pimp.] A pander or pimp; 
also, abawd. [Obs.] Halliwell, 

Mick/in-tésh, n. <A water-proof outer garment; 
—so called from the name of the inventor. 

Mack/le (mik/l), n. [Lat. macula, a spot, stain, 
blot. See MAcuLA.] Same as MACULE, q. v. 

Mack/le, v. t. [Prov. £ng.] 1. To sell to shop- 
keepers ;— said only of weavers’ goods. 

Wright. 


2. To contrive. 
Ma&e’le (mik/1) (Synop., § 130), m. [See supra.] 


Pertaining to the 
Dryden. 





Mackerel (Scomber vulgaris). 
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(Min.) (a.) A variety of chiastolite, the crystals of 
which present a tessellated appearance when cut 
transversely. (b.) A similar tessellated appearance 
in other crystals. Dana, 

Mae-lii/rite (49), ». [So called from a Mr. Mac- 
lure.] (Min.) Same as CHONDRODITE, q. V. 

Mae/ro-bi-bt/ie, a. [Fr. macrobiotique, Gr. paxpé- 
Bios, paxpoBioros, long-lived, from paxpés, long, and 
Bios, fife.) Long-lived. Dunglison. 

Mae/ro-géph/a-lotis, a. [Gr. paxpés, long, and 
Crean the head.] 

. Having a large head. 

2. (Bot.) Having the cotyledons of a dicotyledon- 
ous embryo confluent, and forming a large mass 
compared with the rest of the body. Henslow. 

Mie/ro-eSsm, or Ma/cro-edsm, n. [Fr. macro- 
cosme, Gr. paxpés, long, great, and xécpos, the 
world.] The great world; the universe, or the visi- 
ble system of worlds;— opposed to microcosm, or 
the little world constituted by man. 

Miae/ro-dae/tyl, n. [Written also macrodactyle.] 
(Fr. macrodactyle, Gr. paxpodakrvdos, long-fingered, 
from paxpés, long, and daékrvdos, finger.] (Ornith.) 
One of a tribe of wading birds, having very long toes. 

Mae/ro-dae-tylie, a. (Ornith.) Having long 

Mae/ro-dae’/tyl-ots, toes;—applied to a tribe 
of wading birds, including the rails, water-hens, and 
the like. 

Mae/ro-di-ag’o-nal, n. (Gr. paxpds, long, and 
Eng. diagonal, q. v.}_ (Crystallog.) The longer of 
two or more diagonals, as of a rhombic prism. 

Mae’ro-dome, n. [Gr. pakpés, long, and dépos, 
house,dome.] (Crystallog.) A dome parallel to the 
longer lateral axis in the trimetric system. Dana. 

Ma-er6l’/o-gy,n. [Fr. macrologie, Gr. paxpodoyia, 
from paxpds, long, and déyos, discourse, Aéyety, to 
say, speak.] Long and tedious talk; prolonged dis- 
course without matter; superfluity of words. 

Ma-erdm/e-ter, n. [Gr. paxpés, long, and pézpov, 
measure.] An instrument for measuring inacces- 
sible objects by means of two reflectors on a common 
sextant. 

Ma’/eron,n. [Gr. paxpds, long.] (Pron.) A short, 
straight, horizontal mark [ -], placed over vowels to 
denote that they are to be pronounced with a long 
sound; as @, in dame; @, in seam; 7, in dime; 6, in 
dome. 

Ma-criph/yl-loits, or Mae/ro-phyl/lots (117), 
a. ([Gr. paxpés, long, and gdAdov, leaf.) (Bot.) 
Having long leaves. : ; 

Mae/’ro-pod, n. [Gr. pa- , 
xpos, long, large, and mods, 
7006s, foot.] (Zodl.) One 
of a tribe of short-tailed 
decapodous crustaceans 
remarkable for the enor- 
mous length of their feet; 
the sea-spider or spider- 
crab. Baird. 

Ma-erdSp’o-dal, a. [Gr. paxpds, long, large, and 
mods, 7006s, foot. ] 

1. Having long or large feet. 

2. (Bot.) Having an unusual protuberance of the 
radicle, as wheat. Henslow. 

Mae/ro-po/di-an, 7. (Zodl.) Same as MACROPOD. 

WMatervo-pies,n. (Gr. paxpds, long, and zods, foot.] 
(4o6l.) A genus of marsupial animals; the kan- 
garoo. 

Mie/ro-tome, n. [Gr. paxpdrovos, stretched out.] 
(Pron.) The same as MACRON, 

Ma-erdt/y-potis, a. [Gr. paxpdés, long, and rizos, 
stamp, figure.] (A/in.) Having a long form. 

Ma-erou’ral, a. The same as MACROUROUS. 

Ma-erou/ran, 7. [Fr. macrowre, from Gr. paxpés, 
long, and ovpa, tail.] (Z0dl.) A decapod crustacean 
having a long tail, as the lobster, shrimp, and the 
like. See CRUSTACEA. [Waites also macruran.] 

Ma-erou/roiis, a. Of,or belonging to, the macrou- 
rans; having along tail. [Written also macrurous.] 

Ma-eru/ran, n. See MACROURAN. 

Ma-eru/rotis, a. See MACROUROUS. 

Mae-ta/tion, n. [Lat. mactatio, from mactare, to 
slay, kill, sacrifice.] The act of killing a victim for 
sacrifice. [Obs.] 

WMaenila, n.; pl. MA€/0-Lz. [Lat., spot, stain, 
blot; It. macula, macola, Sp., Pg., & Pr. macula, 
Fr. macule. Cf. MACKLE and MACULE.] A spot, 
as on the skin, or on the surface of the sun, or other 
luminous orb. 

Miae/ii-late, v. ¢. [Lat. maculare, maculatium, It. 
maculare, macolare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. macular, Fr. 
maculer. See supra.] To spot; to stain; to blur. 

Miaie’ii-late,«. [Lat. maculatus, p. p. of maculare. 
Sce supra.] Marked with spots; blotched; hence, 
defiled; impure. 

Most maculate thoughts, master, are masked under such 
colors. hak. 

Mie/ti-la/tion, n. [Lat. maculatio, Fr. maculation, 
It. maculazione, macolazione.] The act of spotting; 
a spot; a blemish; a stain. Shak. 

Miae/ii-la-tiive (53), 2. Blotting-paper. [Obs.] 

Mae’iile,v. ¢. To maculate; to blur; especially 
(Print.), to blur or double an impression from 






Macropod (Camposcia 
retusa). 


type. Savage. 
Miae/iile,n. [Fr.macule. See MACULA.] 
1. A spot. [Obs.] 


2. (Print.) A blur causing a part of the impres- 
sion to appear double; a mackle. 











MADIA 


Maie/i-lose/ (125), a. Of, or pertaining to, spots 
Ls a surface; covered with spots; spotted; mac- 
ulate. 

Mad, a. [compar, MADDER; superl. MADDEST.] 
fa gemed, gemad, mad, Goth. gamdids, weak, 

roken, O. H. Ger. gameit, blunt, dull, M. II. Ger. 
gemeit, merry, Icel. meida, to hurt; not allied to It. 
matto, mad.] 

1. Disordered in intellect; distracted; crazy; in- 
sane, 

I have heard my grandsire say, full oft, 
Extremity of griefs would make men mad. . Shak. 

2. Thrown off one’s balance; infatuated, or made 
beside one’s self, by a violent mental excitement, 
as fear, pain, appetite, rage, or the like; inflamed to 
excess with passion, especially, (a.) Excited with 
violent or unreasonable desire or appetite. 

The world is running mad after farce, the extremity of bad 
poetry. Dryden. 
(d.) Excited with wrath; enraged; furious with an- 
ger; angry. 

And being “exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted 
them even unto strange cities, Acts xxvi. 1l. 

3. Proceeding from, or indicating, madness; ex- 
Preeeing. distraction; prompted by infatuation or 

ury. 

ad wars destroy in one year the works of many years of 
peace. ranklin. 

Mad, v.t. [imp.& p. p. MADDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MADDING.] ‘lo make mad, furious, or angry. 

Had I but seen thy oe in this plight, 
It would have madded me? Shak. 

Mad, v.7. To be mad, furious, or wild. “ Far from 
the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.” Gray. ‘‘Mad- 
ding wheels of artillery.” Lverett. 

Mad, n. [A-8. madha, madhu, O. Sax. matho, Goth. 
matha, O. H. Ger. mado, M. & N. H. Ger. made; 
etd to moth.] An earth-worm. [Written also 
made. 

Mad/am,n. The same as MADAME. 

WMad ame (mii-diim’), n.;pl. WESDAMES (mia-diim’). 
{Fr. ma, my, and dame, dame, q.v.] My lady; gen- 
tlewoman ; —a complimentary or courteous form of 
addeone to a lady, especially an elderly or married 

ady. 

Mid’-ap/ple, n. (Bot.) A tropical plant, or its fruit, 
of the genus Solanwm (S. melongena) ; egg-plant. 
Wad a-ro'sts,n. [Gr. paddpwois, a making bald, 
from padapés, bald.] (Med.) Loss of hair; espe- 
cially, loss of the eyelashes. Dunglison. 

Mad/brain, «a. Disordered in mind; hot-headed; 
rash. Shak. 

Mad/brain, 2. <A rash or hot-headed person. 

Mad/eap, . A person of wild behavior; a violent, 
rash, hot-headed person. 

Mad/den (mid/dn),v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MADDENED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. MADDENING.] To make mad; to 
drive to madness; to craze; to excite violently with 
passion; to make very angry; to enrage. 

Mad/den, v.i. To become mad; to act as if mad. 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. Pope. 

Mad/der, n. [A-S. méiddre, middere.] (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Rubia (@. tinctorum), The root 
is much used in dyeing red, and formerly also in 
medicine, It is cultivated in France and Holland. 

{= Madder is sometimes used in forming pigments, 
as lakes, &c., which receive their names from their col- 
ors; as, madder carmine, a lake of a carmine color; 
madder orange, madder purple, and madder yellow, 
colors prepared from madder. 

Made,n. See MAD, 

Mad/e-eass, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 

Miaid/e-eis’see, of Madagascar, or Madecassee. 

Mad/e-eais’see, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Madagascar or its inhabitants. 

Mad/e-gas’sy, n. & a. The same as MADECASSEE,. 

Mad/e-fae/tion, jn. [Fr. madéfaction, from Lat. 

Mad/e-fi-ea’tion, | madefacere, to make wet: from 
madere, to be wet, and facere, to make.] The act 
of madefying, or making wet. [Obs.] 

Mad/le-fy, v.t. [imp.& p. p. MADEFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. MADEFYING.] [O. Fr. madefier, Lat. made- 
facere. See supra.] To make wet or moist; to 
moisten. [Rare.] 

Ma-déi’r& (ma-de/ra, 07 ma-da/ra) (Synop., § 180), 
n. A rich wine made onthe Isle of Madeira. 

* Madeira nut, a species of walnut with a thin shell, 
from the Island of Madeira. 

Mademotselle (mid'mwa-zil’), n.; pl. MESDE- 
MOISELLES (mad/mwa-zél’). [Fr., from ma, my, 
f. of mon, and demoiselle, a young lady. See DAM- 
SEL.] Young woman; miss; girl ;—used espe- 
cially in address, 

{=r In old French usage, mademoiselle was a title dis- 
tinctively applied to the eldest daughter of the king’s 
brother; also, a title formerly given to all married women 
not of noble origin. 


Madge, n. [Cf. O. & Prov. Fr. machette.] 
Madge-how/’let,} An owl. 
T'li sit in a barn with Madge-howlet, and catch mice first. 


B. Jonson. 
Mad’-house, ». A house where insane persons are 
confined for cure or for restraint; an insane asylum ; 

a bedlam. 
Ma! di-a,n. [Sp. madi, from Chilese madi, the na- 
tive name.] (Zot.) A genus of composite plants, 
of which one species, JZ. sativa, is cultivated for the 





wolf, food, foot; 
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MADID 


oil yielded from its seeds by pressure. This oil is 

sometimes used instead of olive-oil for the table. 

Miad/id, a. (Lat. madidus, from madere, to be wet; 
It. madido.] Wet; moist. [Rare.] 

His large deep-blue eye, madid and yet piercing, showed 
that the secretions of his brain were apportioned, half’ to vo- 
luptuousness, half to common sense. B. Disraeli. 

Mad’ joun,n. A preparation from the hemp plant, 
used as an intoxicating drug by the Turks, Hindoos, 
and others. [Written also majoun.] 

Mad/ly, adv. [From mad.] 

1. In a mad manner; without reason or under- 
standing; rashly; wildly. 

2. With extreme folly. 

Mad/man, n.; pl. MAD/MEN. A man who is mad, 
disordered in intellect, or infatuated; a lunatic; a 
erazy person. 

When a man mistakes his thoughts for persons and things, 
he is mad. A madman is properly so defined. Coleridge. 

Mad/ness, nn. [From mad.] 

1. The condition of being mad ; disorder of in- 
tellect; distraction; infatuation with excitement or 
passion. 

2. Wildness of passion; fury; rage; as, the mad- 
ness of despair. 

Syn.—Insanity; distraction; derangement ; deliri- 
um; craziness; lunacy; mania; frenzy; franticness ; 
rage; fury; aberration; alienation; monomania. See 
INSANITY. 

Ma-din/na, n.; pl. MA-DON/NAS. 
my lady; Sp. madona. See DONNA. 

i. Madam; my lady; a term of address; —the 
Italian equivalent of madame. 

2. A picture of the Virgin Mary, to whom the 
title Our Lady especially belongs. 

Mad/re-po/ral, a. 
bling, the madrepores. 

Mad/re-pore, n. [Fr. madré- 
pore, from madré, spotted, and 
pore, a pore; madré, from O. 
Fr. madre, mazre, a kind of 
knotty wood,with brown spots, 
from O. H. Ger. masar, N. TH. 
Ger. maser, a knot, grain or 
vein in wood, speck.] (Min.) 
(a.) A coral of the genus Ma- 
drepora, the species of which 
ony aa ee a 
shrubs, and have the surface 
covered with small promi- BMadrepore. 
nences, each containing a cell. (b.) In a popular 
sense, other branching corals, and sometimes corals 
generally. See CORAL. Dana. 

Miud/re-po-rite (49), n. [Fr. madr¢porite.] Fos- 
sil coral, or limestone composed of fossil coral. 

Mad/rid-lé/ni-an, n. (Geog.) A native or inhab- 
itant of Madrid in Spain. ; 

Mad/rid-lé/ni-an, a. ( Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Madrid or its inhabitants. Q 

Ma-driér’, or Mad/ri-er 
ie ynop § 130), n. [Fr., 

p. madero, Pg. madeiro, 
from Sp. madera, Pg. & 
Pr. madeira, wood for 
building, timber, from Lat. 
materia, stuff, materials, 
timber.] A thick plank, 
used for several mechani- 
cal purposes ; especially, 
to receive the mouth of a 
petard, with which it is applied to any thing in- 
tended to be broken down; a plank used for sup- 

orting the carth in mines. 

Mad/ri-gal, n. [Fr., Sp., & Pg. id., It. madrigale, 
O. It. madriale, mandriale, O. Sp. mandrial, man- 
ariget, from It. mandra, mandria, O. Sp. mandra, 
flock, sheepfold, from Lat. mandra, Gr. pdvdpa, 

stall, herd of cattle, hence, madrigal, originally a 

pastoral song.] 

1. A little amorous poem, sometimes called a pas- 
toral poem, not confined to the scrupulous regular- 
ity of a sonnet, or the subtlety of the epigram, but 
containing some tender and delicate, though simple, 
thought. 


madonna, 


Of, pertaining to, or resem- 
Dana. 








M, madrier. 


P, petard, 


Whose artful strains have oft delayed 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. Milton. 
2. (Mus.) An elaborate vocal composition, in five 
or six parts. 

Mad/ri-gal-er, n. One who composes madrigals. 

Mad/wort (-wirt), x. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Alyssum (A. marrutium). 

Moeg’bote,/n. [A-S. mag, kinsman, and _bote, 

Mag’bote, compensation.] (Anglo-Saxon Law.) 
A recompense or satisfaction for the slaying or 
murder of akinsman, [0Obs.] Spelman. 

Mael/strom (mal/strum), n. (Geog.) A celebrated 
whirlpool on the coast of Norway, 

oW a/es-t0'so, a. [It.] (Mus.) Majestic;—a direc- 

_ tion to perform a passage or piece of music in a 
dignified and majestic manner. 

oMa-ts'txo,n. [It.] A master in any art, especially 
in music; a composer. 

Maf/fle, v. 7. [O. D. maffelen, to stammer; Prov. 
Ger. maffeln, baffeln, to prattle, babble. Cf. JAr- 
FLE.] Tostammer. [Obs.] Barret, 

Maf/fler,n. Astammerer. [0bs.] 

Mag/a-zine! (mig/a-zeen’), n. [Fr. magazin, maga- 
sin, It. magazzino, Sp. magacen, almagacen, alma- 
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cen, Pg. almazem, armazem, from Ar. makhzan, al- 
makhzun, a storehouse, granary, or cellar, from the 
pele ma, Which signifies the place of a thing, and 
eae to lay up in a storehouse, cellar, or treas- 
ury. 

1. A receptacle in which any thing is stored or 
deposited ; a warehouse; especially, astorehouse for 
military stores, as ammunition, arms, provisions, &c. 

2. The building or room in which the supply of 
powder is kept in a fortification or ship. 

He 
Their arms and magazines contemns 
And renders useless. Milton. 

3. A pamphlet periodically published, containing 
miscellaneous papers or compositions. The first 
publication of this kind in England was the Gen- 
tlemuws Magazine, which first appeared in 1731, 
and is still continued. 

Miag/a-zine’,v.t. [imp.& p.p. MAGAZINED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. MAGAZINING.] To store up or accumulate 
for future use; as, paper which has been exposed to 
the sun for a time retains or magazines the sun’s 
influence, so that it may be used in the dark for 
making photographs. 

Mag/a-zin’/er (mig-a-zeen/er),n. One who writes 
foramagazine. [fare.] Goldsmith. 

Mag/a-zin/ist, n. One who writes for amagazine ; 
a magaziner. 

Mag’da-len, n. [From Mary Magdalene, the re- 
pentant sinner forgiven by Christ. St. Luke vii. 
36.] A reformed prostitute. 

Mag-da/le-on,n. (Gr. paydadia, crumb of bread, 
from paéocery, to knead.] (Med.) (a.) A medicine, 
as a pill, prepared with bread crumb. (b.) A roll 
of plaster. Dungltison. 

Mage, n. [Fr. mages It. & Sp. mago, Lat. magus, 

Gr. payos, Ar. madjis, originally from the Persian, 
mag or mog signifying priest in the Pehlevi lan- 
guage.] A magician. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Mags/el-lan/ie (Synop., § 130), a Pertaining to 
Magellan. 

Magellanic clouds (Astron.), three conspicuous nebula 
situated near the south pole, resembling thin, white 
clouds, and so called from Af/agellan, the navigator. 

Maggiore (mad-ji/ra),a. [It., from Lat. major, 
compar. of magnus, great.] (MZus.) Greater, in re- 
spect to scales, intervals, &c., when used in oppo- 
sition to minor ; major. Moore. 

Mag/got,n. [Allied to mad, made, q.v. Cf. Scot. 
mauk, mach, mauch, maggot, Icel. madkr, worm, 
O. Sw. madk, math, Dan. madike, maddik, L. Ger, 
metke, méke, W. macai, pl. maceiod, magiod, a 
worm or grub; magu, to breed.] 

1. The larval form of a fly; a grub; a worm, 

2. A whim; an odd fancy. [Low.] 

Unite them and their different maggots, 

As long and short sticks are in fagots. Tudibras. 
Mis/got-i-ness,n. The state of being maggoty. 
Mag’got-ish, a. Fullof whims or fancies; maggoty. 
Mag’got-y, a. 1. Full of maggots; infested with 

maggots. 

2. Full of whims; capricious; whimsical. 

Mast, n. pl. (Lat. pl. of Magus. See MAGE.] The 
caste of priests among the Persians; hence, holy 
men or sages of the East. 

Ma/si-am,a. [See swpra.] Pertaining to the Magi, 
a sect of philosophers in Persia. 

Ma/si-an, n. One of the Magi, or priests of the 
Zoroastrian religion in Persia; an adherent of the 
Zoroastrian religion, 

Ma/gi-an-igsm, 7. The philosophy or doctrines of 
the Magi. 

Mag/ie,n. [Lat. magice, Gr. paytxf (sc. réxvn), from 
paytkés, Fr. magic, It. & Sp. magia, from Lat. ma- 
gia, Gr, paysia. Seeinfra and MAGE.] The magi- 
eal arts; the science or practice of evoking spirits 
or educing the oceult powers of nature, and per- 
forming things wonderful by their aid; enchant- 
ment; sorcery; necromancy. 

Celestial magic, a supposed supernatural power which 
gave to spirits a kind of dominion over the planets, and to 
the planets an influence over men. — Vatural magic, the 
art of employing the powers of nature to produce etiects 
apparently supernatural. — Superstitious or geotic magic, 
the invocation of devils or demons, involving the supposi- 
tion of some tacit or express agreement between them 
and human beings. 

Syn.—Sorcery ; witchcraft ; necromancy ; conjura- 
tion; enchantment. 

Mads/ie, a [Lat. magicus, Gr. paytkés, from 

Madg/ie-al, payos; Fr. magique, Pr. magic, Sp., 
Pg., & It. magico. See MAGE.] 

1. Pertaining to the hidden wisdom supposed to 
be possessed by the Magi; relating to the occult 
powers of nature, and the producing of effects by 
their agency ; necromantic. 

2. Performed by, or proceeding from, occult and 
superhuman agencies ; done by 
enchantment or sorcery; hence, 
also, seemingly requiring more 
than human power; imposing or 
startling in performance. 


Magic circle, a series of concentric 
circles containing the numbers 12 to 
75 in eight radii, and having some- 
what similar properties to the-magic 
square.— Magic lantern. See Lan- 
TERN. — Magic square, a series of 





Magic Lantern. 
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numbers in a regular progression, so disposed in parallel 
aud equal rows in the form of a square, 
that each row, taken vertically, horizon- 
tally, or diagonally, shall give the same 
sum, the same product, or an harmonical 
series, according as the series taken is in 
arithmetical, geometrical, or harmonical 
progression. 

Mag/ie-al-ly, adv. By the arts of magic; accord- 
ing to the rules or rites of magic; by enchantment. 

Ma-gi/ciam (ma-jish/an), n. [Fr. magicien. Sce 
MAGIC, m4 One skilled in magic; one who prac- 
tices the black art; an enchanter; a necromancer; 
a sorcerer or sorceress. 

Ma-gilp’, n. (Paint.) A gelatinous compound of 

Ma-gilph’, linseed oil and mastic varnish, used 
by artists as a vehicle for colors. [Written also 
megilp, and megilph.] 

WMaszi-lits,n. (Zodl.) A genus of gasteropodous 
mollusks, embracing but a single species (JM. anti- 
peg found in the substance of masses of coral. It 

as a thin, spiral shell, consisting of four whorls, 
the last and largest of which terminates in a tube 
reaching to the surface of the mass of coral in the 
interior of which it lives. Baird. 

Wa-Zits'ter,n. [Lat., master, chief, head, probably 
from the root mag, whence magnus, great.) Mas- 
ter; sir;—a title of the middle ages, equivalent to 
the modern title of doctor. 

Mag/is-té/ri-al, a. [Lat. magisterius, magisterial, 
from magister, q. v.] 

1. Pertaining to a master; appropriate to a mas- 
ter; authoritative; hence, proud; lofty; imperious; 
domineering. 

Pretenses go a great way with men that take fair words and 
magisterial looks for current payment. L’ Estrange. 

2. (Chem.) Pertaining to magistery, See Mac- 
ISTERY. 

Syn.— Authoritative ; stately ; august ; pompous ; 
dignified; lofty; commanding; imperious; lordly; proud; 
haughty; domineering; despotic; dogmatical; arrogant. 
— MAGISTERIAL, DOGMATICAL, ARROGANT. One who is 
magisterial assumes the air of a master toward his pu- 
pils; one who is dogmatical lays down his positions in a 
tone of authority or dictation; one who is arrogant in- 
sults others by an undue assumption of superiority. 
Those who have long been teachers sometimes acquire, 
unconsciously, a manner which borders too much on the 
magisterial, and which may be unjustly construed as dog- 
matical, or even arrogant. ‘He uses a magisterial au- 
thority while he instructs him.” South. ‘* Most critics 
write in a positive, dogmatic way.” Spectator. ‘An 
arrogant way of treating with others is natural to popu- 
lar governments.” Sir Wm. Temple. 

Mag/is-té/ri-al-ly, adv. With the air of a master; 
arrogantly ; authoritatively. 

Wadé/is-té/ri-al-ness,n. The air and manner of a 
master; haughtiness; imperiousness; peremptori- 
ness. 

Mag/lis-tér’/y, n. 


Magic Square. 


Lat. magisterium, the office of a 
chief, president, director, tutor, from magister, 
q.v.; Fr. magistére, It. magistero.] [Obs.] 

1. Mastery of disease; powerful medical influ- 
ence; renowned efficacy. Holland, 

2. (Chem.) A precipitate; a fine substance de- 
posited by precipitation ;— usually applied to par- 
ticular kinds of precipitate, as that of bismuth, coal, 
sulphur, &e. 

Mag/is-tra-cy,n. [Sec MAGISTRATE. ] 
1. The office or dignity of a magistrate, 
Dueling is not only a usurpation of the divine 

but it is an insult upon magistracy, S. 
2. The body of magistrates. 

Mag/is-tral, a. [Lat. magistralis, Fr., Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. magistral, It. magistrale. See MAGISTER.] 

1. Suiting a magistrate; magisterial; authorita- 
tive. 

2. Pertaining to a sovereign medicine or remedy. 
[Obs.] ‘* Some magistral opiate.” Bacon. 


Magistral line (Fort.), a magistral. See MAGISTRAL. 


Mag/is-tral,n. 1. A sovereign medicine or rem- 
edy. [Obs.] 

2. (fort.) The line where the scarp of a perma- 
nent fortification, if prolonged, would intersect the 
top of the coping or cordon. Itis the master line, 
which regulates the form of the work. — Called also 
magistral line. Scott. Mahan. 

3. (Metal.) Roasted and powdered copper pyrites 
added to ores of silver when reduced to the state of 
a magma, in order to reduce the horn silver; — for- 
merly so called at the Spanish mines of Mexico and 
South America, 

Mag/is-tral/i-ty, n. 


rerogative, 
Richardson. 


[It. magistralita.] Despotic 


authority in opinion, [Obs.] Bacon. 
Mag/is-tral-ly, adv. ‘Aathoritativelys with impe- 
riousness. [Obs.] Bramhall. 


Muag/is-trate,n. [Lat.magistratus, from magister, 
q. v.; It. magistrato, Sp. magistrado, Pr. & Fr. 
magistrat.| A person clothed with power as a pub- 
lic civil officer; a public civil officer, invested with 
the executive government, or some branch of it. 

The magistrate must have his reverence; the laws, their au- 
thority. Burke, 

{=> This word is sometimes used with reference to the 
highest or first officer of a government, as the king, or the 
president of the United States. But it is more particu- 
larly applied to subordinate officers, as governors, inten- 
dants, prefects, mayors, aldermen, consuls, justices of the 
peace, and the like. 
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MAGISTRATIC 

Mag/is-tratiie, a. Waving the authority of a 

Mag/is-trat/ie-al, magistrate. [?.] Bp. Taylor. 

Mag/is-tra’tiire (53),n. [Fr. magistrature, It. & 
Sp. magistratura, See supra.) Magistracy. [Obs.] 

Wagima,n. ([Lat., Gr. paypa, from paccev, to 
squeeze, to knead. ] 

1. Any crude mixture of mineral or organic mat- 
ters, in the state of a thin paste. Ure. 

2. (Med.) (a.) A thick residuum obtained from 
certain substances after the fluid parts are expressed 
from them; the grounds which remain after treat- 
ing a substance with any menstruum, as water or 
alcohol. (0.) A salve of a certain degree of consist- 
ence. Dunglison. 

3. A confection. 

Mag nd Chiar'td (kir’ta). ee great charter. ] 

1. The great charter, so called, obtained by the 
English barons from King John, A. D. 1215. This 
name is also given to the charter granted to_the 
people of England in the ninth year of Henry IIL., 
and confirmed by Edward I. ; : 

2. Hence, a fundamental constitution which guar- 
anties rights and privileges. : 

Mag-nali-ty, n. [Lat. magnalis, from magnus, 
great.] A great deed or feat; a grand or striking 
act. [Obs.] _ Browne. 

Mag/na-nim/ity, n. ([Lat. magnanimitas, Fr. 
magnanimité, Pr. magnanimitat, It. magnanimita, 
Sp. magnanimidad.] The quality of being mag- 
nanimous; greatness of mind; elevation or dignity 
of soul, which encounters danger and trouble with 
tranquillity and firmness, which raises the possessor 
above revenge, which makes him disdain injustice 
and meanness, and prompts him to act and sacrifice 
for noble objects. 

Syn.— MAGnanimity, GENEROSITY. In generosity 
there is more of heart, in magnanimity more of soul. 
The former is the virtue of an individual, the latter of one 
who is elevated by station or influence. Magnanimity is 
shown not only by giving, but by enduring, —by sacri- 
ficing one’s feelings and interests, or yielding up one’s 
claims for the accomplishment of some noble object. 
“Strike, but hear me!” has, in like circumstances, been 
the response of magnanimity in every age. 


A generous virtue of a vigorous kind, 


Pure in the last recesses of the mind. Dryden. 
To give a kingdom hath been thought 

Greater and nobler done, and to lay down , 
Far more magnanimous than to assume, Milton. 


Mag-nin/i-moiis, a. [Lat. magnanimus, from 
magnus, great, and animus, mind; It. & Sp. mag- 
nanimo, Fr. magnanime. | 

1. Great of mind; elevated in soul or in senti- 
ment; raised above what is low, mean, or ungener- 
ous; of lofty spirit; as, a magnanimous prince or 
general. 

2. Dictated by magnanimity; exhibiting noble- 
ness of soul; liberal and honorable; not selfish. 

There is an indissoluble union between a magnanimous pol- 
icy and the solid rewards of public prosperity and felicity. 

Washington. 

Mag-nin/i-mots-ly, adv. Inamagnanimous man- 
ner; with greatness of mind. 

Mag’mase, a. (Paint.) Characterized as a color 
which dries rapidly when mixed with oil, and is of 
intense body; as, magnase black. Fairhoilt. 

Mag/nate,n. [Sp. & It. magnate, Fr. magnat, L. 
Lat. (pl.) magnates, magnati, from Lat. magnus, 
Cel 

1. A person of rank; a noble or grandee; a per- 
son of note or distinction in any sphere; as, literary 
magnates, ‘More than one of the magnates who 
bore that wide-spread name.” Macaulay. 

2. One of the nobility, or certain high officers of 
state belonging to the noble estate in the national 
representation of Hungary, and formerly of Poland. 

Mag’nés,n. [Lat. See MAGNET.] Magnet. [Obs.] 
“ Mighty magnes-stone.” Spenser. 

Mag-né/si-a& (-né/zhi-a, 07 -né/zha) (Synop. § 130), n. 
[N. Lat. magnesia, from Gr. i305 Mayvijdios, the 
magnet, also a mineral that looked like silver, a 
kind of tale; It. & Sp. magnesia, Fr. magnésie. Cf. 
MAGNET.] (Chem.) An earth; the oxide of mag- 
nesium. It occurs in nature as periclase. 


Carbonate of magnesia (Med.), a white pulverulent 
earth, used as a mild cathartic. Calcined magnesia is 
the burnt carbonate. — Sulphate of magnesia, Epsom 
salts. 

Mag-né/sian (-né/zhan), a. Pertaining to magne- 
sia, or partaking of its qualities; containing magne- 
sia; resembling magnesia. 


Magnesian limestone. See PERMIAN. 


Mag/ne-site (49), mn. [Fr. magnésite. See supra.] 
(Min.) A silicate of magnesia containing a large 
quantity of water. The name is also given to a car- 
bonate of magnesia. Dana. 

Mag-né/si-tim (-zhi-tim), m. [N. Lat. & Fr. See 
supra. (Chem.) The undecomposable metallic 
base of magnesia, 

Mag/nés-stone,n. Amagnet. [Obs.] ‘A hideous 
rock of mighty magnes-stone.”’ Spenser. 

Mag/net, n. [Lat. magnes, magnetis, Gr. diSos 
Mayviirns, or Mayvijdcos, i. e., Magnesian stone, from 
Magnesia, Gr. Mayvnoia, a country in Thessaly; It. 
& Sp. magnete, O. Sp. & Pr. magneta, O. Fr. mag- 
nete, 

1 Ine loadstone; a species of iron ore (the pro- 
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toxide or octahedral), which has the property of at- 
tracting iron and some of its ores, and, when freely 
suspended, of pointing to the poles; natural mag- 
net. 

2. A bar or mass of steel or iron to which the 
peculiar properties of the loadstone have been im- 
parted, either by contact or by other means ; — 
called, in distinction from the loadstone, an artificial 
magnet. 


(a~ An artificial magnet, produced by the action of a 
galvanic or electrical battery, is called an electro-magnet. 


Mag-nét/ie,n. Any metal, as iron, nickel, cobalt, 
&c., which may receive, by any means, the proper- 
ties of the loadstone, and which then, when sus- 
pended, fixes itself in the direction of a magnetic 
meridian. Dana. 

Mag-nét/ie, a. [It. & Sp. magnetico, Fr. mag- 

Magnetieet, netique. | 

. Pertaining to the magnet; possessing the prop- 
erties of the magnet, or corresponding properties; 
as, a magnetic bar of iron, or a magnetic needle. 

2. Pertaining to the earth’s magnetism; as, the 
magnetic north; the magnetic meridian; magnetic 
amplitude. 

3. Attractive. 

She that had all magnetic force alone. Donne. 


Magnetic amplitude. See AMPLITUDE, No. 5.— Mag- 
netic or magnetical azimuth. See AzimuTH. — Magnetic 
battery, a combination of bar or horse-shoe magnets with 
the like poles adjacent, so as to act together with great 
power. — Magnetic compensator, a contrivance connected 
with a ship's compass for compensating or neutralizing 
the effects upon the needle of the iron of the ship. — Mag- 
netic curves, curves indicating lines of magnetic force, as 
in the arrangement of iron filings between the poles of a 
powerful magnet.— Magnetic dip. See Dir. — Magnetic 
equator, the line around the equatorial parts of the earth 
at which there is no dip, the dipping-needle being hori- 
zontal. — Magnetic meridian. See MERIDIAN. — Magnetic 
needle, a slender bar of stecl, magnetized and suspended 
at its center on a sharp-pointed pivot, so that it may take 
freely the direction of the magnetic meridian. It consti- 
tutes the essential part of a compass, such as the mari- 
ner’s and the surveyor's. —Magnetic poles, the two points 
in the opposite polar regions of the earth, at which the 
direction of the dipping-needle is vertical. — Magnetic 


pyrites. See PyritES.— Magnetic telegraph, the electric 
telegraph. See TELEGRAPH. — Magnetic variation. See 
VARIATION. 


Mag-nét/ie-al-ly, adv. By means of magnetism; 
by the power of attraction. Burton. 

Mag-nét/ie-al-mess,n. The quality of being mag- 
netic. 

Mag/ne-ti/¢ian (-tish’/un), m. One versed in the 
science of magnetism; a magnetist. 

Mag-nét/ie-mess, 7. The state of being magnetic; 
magneticalness. [ Obs.] 

Mag-nét/ies, n. sing. The science or principles of 
magnetism. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Mag/net-iffer-otis, a. [Lat. magnes, magnetis, 
magnet, and ferre, to bear, produce.] Producing 
or conducting magnetism. 

Mag/net-ism, n. [Fr. magnétisme, It. & Sp. mag- 
netismo. |] 

1. The agent or force in nature which gives rise 
to the phenomena of attraction, polarity, &c., ex- 
hibited by the loadstone and other magnetic bodies; 
the property of being magnetic. 

2. The science which treats of magnetic phenom- 
ena. 

3. Power of attraction; as, the magnetism of in- 
terest. Glanville. 

Animal magnetism, a supposed agent of a peculiar and 
mysterious nature, said to have a powerful influence on 
the patient when acted upon by contact with, or by the will 
of, the operator; mesmerism. See MESMERISM. — Terres- 
trial magnetism, the magnetic force or influence exerted 
by the earth, and recognized by its effect upon magnet- 
ized needles and bars. 


Miag’net-ist, ». One versed in magnetism. 

Mag’/net-ite (49), n. (Jfin.) An ore of iron which 
possesses polarity, and is strongly magnetic. 

Mag/net-i-za/tion, n. The act of magnetizing. 

Mag/net-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MAGNETIZED; Dp. 
pr. & vb. n. MAGNETIZING.] [Fr. magnétiser, Sp. 
magnetizar, It. magnetizzare. 

1. To communicate magnetic properties to; as, 
to magnetize a needle. 

2. To attract as if by a magnet; to move; to in- 
fluence. ‘ Thoroughly fascinated, magnetized, as 
it were, by his character.” Motley. 

Mag’net-ize,v.i. To acquire magnetic properties; 
to become magnetic; as, a bar of iron standing some 
time in an inclined position will magnetize. [ Rare.] 

Mag’/net-iz-ee’,n. A person subjected to the in- 
fluence of animal magnetism. [Fare.] Brande, 

Mag/net-iz/er, n, One who, or that which, imparts 
magnetism. 

Miag/net-o-e-lée/trie, 

Mag/net-o-e-lée/trie-al, 
magneto-electric apparatus. 

Mag/net-o-e-lee-tri¢g/i-ty, n. 
evolved by the action of magnets. 

2. That branch of science which treats of phe- 
nomena in which the principles of both magnetism 
and electricity are involved ; —the reverse or coun- 
terpart of electro-magnetism. 

Mag-nét/o-graph, n. An automatic instrument 
for registering, by photography or otherwise, the 





Pertaining to mag- 
neto-electricity; as, 

Dana. 
1. Electricity 


a, 
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states and variations of any of the terrestrial mag- 
netic elements. 

Mag/net-dm/e-ter, n. [Fr. magnétométre, from 
Gr. payvirns, magnet, and pérpov, measure.] An 
instrument for measuring any of the terrestrial 
magnetic elements, as the dip, declination, and in- 
tensity, especially the latter. [Also mage ace 

Mig/net-o-mét/rie, a. Pertaining to, or employe 
in, the measurement of magnetic forces; as, mag- 
netometric instruments; obtained by means of a 
magnetometer; as, magnetometric measurements. 

Mag/net-o-m0/tor, n. [Gr. payvijrns, and Lat. 
motor, amover.] A voltaic series of two or more 
large plates producing a great quantity of electricity 
of low tension, and hence adapted to the exhibition 
of magneto-electric phenomena. 

Mag/ni-fi/a-ble, a. [See MaGniry.] Capable of 
being magnified; worthy of being magnified or 
extolled. 

Mag-nifvie, a, [Lat. magnificus, from magnus, 

Mag-nif/ie-al, great, and facere, to make; It., 
Sp., & Pg. magnifico, Pr. magnisic, Fr. magnifique.) 
Grand; splendid; illustrious; magnificent. ‘These 
are thy magnijic deeds.” Milton. 

Mag-nif/ie-al-ly, adv. In a magnificent manner. 

WMag-nif’i-eat,n. ([Lat., it magnifies, from mag- 
nificare. Seeinfra.] The song of the Virgin Mary, 
Luke i, 46;— so called because it commences with 
this word in the Latin Vulgate. 

Mag-nif/i-eate,v.t. [Lat. magnificare, magnifica- 
tum, It. magnificare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. magnificar, Fr. 
magnifier. See MAGNIric.] To magnify or ex- 
tol. [Obs.] Marston. 

Mag-nif/i-cemce, . [Lat. magnificentia, Fr. mag- 
nificence, Pr., Sp., & Pg. magnificencia, It. magni- 
Jicenza. See MAGNIFIC.] The condition or quality 
of being magnificent; munificence ; liberality; gran- 
deur of appearance ; greatness and splendor of show 
or state; pomp. 

[Verona] can boast of possessing one of the noblest mon- 
uments of Roman magnificence now existing. Lustace. 

Mag eees a, [It. magnijicente.] 

. On a grand scale; generous; munificent; im- 
posing with splendor; grand in appearance; splen- 
did; pompous. - 

Man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this world. 


2. Exhibiting grandeur. 
Syn.— See GRranp. 


Mag-nif/i-cemt-ly, adv. In a magnificent manner; 
with magnificence; with splendor of appearance, or 
pomp of show. 

Mag-nif/i-eo, n.; pl. MAG-NIF/I-cOES. [It.] 

. A grandee or nobleman of Venice; — so called 
in courtesy. Shak. 

2. A rector of a German university. 

Mag/ni-fi/er, m. 1. One who, or that which, mag- 
nifies; that which enlarges or increases apparent 
size; one who extols or exalts. 

2. An optical instrument, as a convex lens, a con- 
cave mirror, or a combination of lenses or mirrors, 
which increases the apparent magnitude of bodies, 

Magnify, v.t. [imp.& p. p. MAGNIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. MAGNIFYING.] [Fr. magnifier. See MAG- 
NIFICATE. | 

1. To make great or greater; to increase the ap- 
parent dimensions of; to enlarge; to augment; as, 
a convex lens magnijies the bulk of a body to the 
eye. 

2. To increase the power or glory of; to exalt; 
to extol; to sound the praises of. 


O, magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his name to- 
gether. Ps. xxxiv. 3. 


Milton. 


Thee that day 
Thy thunders magnified. Milton, 

Syn.—To enlarge; amplify; augment; exaggerate; 
exalt; extol; praise. 

Mag’/ni-fy,v.%. 1. To have the power of causing 
objects to appear larger than they really are; to in- 
crease the apparent dimensions of objects; as, some 
lenses magnify but little. 

2. To have effect; to be of importance or signifi- 
cance. [Cant.] [Obs.] 

My governess assured my father I had wanted for nothing; 
that I was almost eaten up with the green-sickness; but this 
magnified but little with my father. Spectator. 

Magnifying-glass (Opt.), a plano-conyex or double- 
convex Jens;— so called because objects seen through it 
have their apparent dimensions increased. 


Mag-nil/o-quencge, n. ([Lat. magniloquentia, It. 
magniloquenza.] The quality of being magnilo- 
quent; loftiness of speech; lofty speech; pompous 
discourse; grandiloquence. 

Mag-nil/o-quent, a. [Lat. magnus, great, and 
loqui, to speak, p. pr. loqguens ; It. magniloquo, Sp. 
magnilocuo.| Speaking loftily or pompously; using 
swelling discourse; bombastic; tumid in style. 

Mag-nil/o-quent-ly, adv. In a magniloquent 
manner. 

Mag-nil/o-quotts, a. Magniloquent. [0bs.] 

Mag’/ni-tide, n. [ Fr. magnitude, 8p. magnitud, 
It. magnitudine, Lat. magnitudo, from magnus, 
great. 

1. Extent of dimensions or parts; bulk; size;— 
applied to things that have length, breadth and 
thickness. 
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2. (Geom.) That which is extended, or which 
has one or more of the three dimensions, length, 
breadth, and thickness. Day. 

3. Any thing of which greater or less can be pred- 
icated, as time, weight, force, and the like. 

4. Greatness; grandeur. ‘‘ With plain, heroic 

nitude of mind.” Milton. 
. Greatness, in reference to influence or effect: 
importance; as, in affairs of magnitude, disdain 

— not to_take counsel. ; 

Mag-no/li-A, n. [N. Lat., 
It., & Sp., Fr. magnolie, 
magnolier, named after } 
Pierre agnol, professor 
of botany at Montpellier, 
who lived from 1638 to 1715.] x 
-(Bot.) A tree having large Sy 
fragrant flowers, found in 
the southern parts of the 
United States. The great 
magnolia is the M. grandi- (7 
Jjlora; the small is the JZ. @ 
glauca, or sweet bay. 

Mag/ot,n. (Zodl.) A species 
of monkey of the genus 
Macacus (M: inwus); the 
Barbary ape. It is found 
along the southern shore of the Mediterranean and 
at Gibraltar, and is the only species of monkey at 
a existing in Europe. 

Masg/ot-pie,n. The magpie. [0bs.] Shak. 

Mag’pie,n. [0O.& 
Prov. Eng. magot- 
pie, maggoty pie, 
magatipie, magga- 
tapie, magit, mag- 
gy, from Mag, 
Maggot, equiva- 
lent to Me , Mag- 
gie, equivalent to 
Margery, Marga- 
ry, Margaret, and 
pie; Fr. Margot, 
old dim. of Mar- 
guerite, and com- 
mon name of the magpie. 






Magnolia Branch, Leaf, 
and Blossom, 





Magpie (Pica caudata). 


Cf. TomTir and JACK- 
DAW.] (Ornith.) A bird of the genus Pica (P. cau- 
data), allied to the crow, but smaller, and snowy 
white below. Itis noisy and mischievous, and may 


be taught to speak. It is common in Europe. The 
American magpie is the P. Hudsonica. The yellow- 
billed (P. Mittalit) is the Californian species. 

Mag’pie-mdth, n. (£ntom.) A black and white 
moth, of the genus Abraxas (A. grossularia). 

Ma-guey’ (ma-gwa/),n. [Sp. maguey, Mexican ma- 
guet and metl.)] (Bot.) A species of aloe (Agave 
Mexicana and Agave Americana), in Mexico, which 
furnished the natives with a material for their build- 
ings. Its leaves were used for covering the roofs 
of their houses, and for paper, clothing, and cord- 
age. From its juice is prepared a spirituous liquor 
called pulque. 

Mag/yar (méd/jor), n. (Geog.) One of the prevail- 
ing race in Hungary which came from the Ural and 
conquered that country. 

Mig’y-dare, n. (Lat. magydarius, or magudarius, 
from Gr. paytdapts.] (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Laserpitiwm ; laser-wort. 

Mia ha-bia'ra-ta (Synop., § 130), m. A cele- 

Maha bha'ratam brated epic poem of the 
Hindoos. It is of great length, and is chiefly devoted 
to the history of a civil war between two dynasties 
of ancient India. 

Ma-hii/leb, n. [Ar. mahleb.] <A species of cherry 
(Cerasus mahaleb), whose fruit affords a violet dye, 
and a fermented liquor like kirschwasser. Ure. 

Miahl/-stick, n. See MAUL-STICK. 

Ma-hé2’a-nize,v.t. [imp. & p. p. MAHOGANIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. MAHOGANIZING.] To cause to re- 
semble mahogany, whether by painting or by ve- 
neering. 

Ma-hég’/a-ny, n. [N. Lat. mahagoni, maagont, 
Ger. mahagoni, Fr. mahogoni, mahogon, the native 
South American name.] (Bof.) (a.) A large tree of 
the genus Swietenia (8. mahogant), found in trop- 
ical America. (b.) The wood of the S. mahogani. 
It is of a reddish-brown color, beautifully veined, 
very hard, and susceptible of a fine polish. It is 
very much used in the manufacture of furniture. 


: Nea 
Ma-hém/ed-an, n. See MOHAMMEDAN. 


Ma-him/et-an, 

Ma-him/et-an-ism,n. See MOHAMMEDISM. 

Ma-hom/et-an-ize,v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. MAHOMET- 
ANIZED; p. pr. & vb.n. MANOMETANIZING.] To 
convert to the religion of Mohammed; to cause to 
conform to Mohammedism. 

Ma-hém/et-ism, 7. The same as MOHAMMEDISM. 

Ma-hoém/et-ist, m. A follower of, or believer in, 
Mohammed. [0Obs. 

Ma-hom/et-ry, 7. ohammedism. [Obs.] 

Ma-hone’,n. <A large Turkish ship. Simmonds, 

Mii/hound, 7. A contemptuous name for Moham- 
med ; hence, also, an evil spirit; a devil. [Obs.] 
““Who’s this, my mahound cousin?” Beau. § Fl. 

WMa-hout!, n. The keeper and driver of an ele- 
phant. [Hast Indies.] 

Wla/ian (mi/yan), n. (Zodl.) One of a tribe of dec- 
apod crustaceans; the spider-crab. 
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Maid, n. (Ichth.) A fish of the genus Raia (Rf. cla- 
vata); a species of skate-fish, or thornback. 

Maid,n. [A-S. miigedh, miigidh, miigdh, miigden, 
meéden, O. Sax. magath, magad, Goth. magaths, O. 
H. Ger. magad, maged, magid, M. H. Ger. maget, 
magit, meit, N. H. Ger. magd, maid, D. maugd, 
meid, from A-S. mig, O. Sax. magu, Goth. magus, 
Icel. mégr, boy, son.] 

1. An unmarried woman; a virgin; a maiden; 
rarely, also, a chaste young man, Beau, J Fl. 

2. Hence, a female servant. 

{= Maid is used in composition, signifying female, as 
in maid-child, maid-servant. 

Maid/’/en (mad/n), n. [A-S. méigden, maden, maiden, 
O. H. Ger. magatin. See supra.) 

1. A maid. 

2. An instrument resembling the 
guillotine, formerly used in Scotland 
for beheading criminals. Wharton. 

3. A machine for washing linen. 
Maid/en (mad/n), a. 1. Pertaining 

to a young woman or virgin; as, 
maiden charms. ; 

2. Consisting of young women or 
virgins. ‘‘Amid the maiden throng.” Addison. 

3. Fresh; new; unused; unhackneyed; unpol- 
luted; pure; virgin. 

He fleshed his maiden sword. Shak. 

Maiden assize (Eng. Law), an assize at which there 
is no criminal prosecution ; an assize which is unpol- 
luted with blood. It was usual, at such an assize, for 
the sheriff to present the judge with a pair of white 
gloves. Smart.— Maiden speech, the first speech of a 
new member in a public body. 

Maid/’en (mad/n), v. i. To speak and act demurely 
or modestly. [Obs.] Bp. Halt. 

Maid/en-hair (mid/n-har), mn. (Bot.) A plant of 
the genus Adiantum (A. pedatum), having very slen- 
der, graceful stalks. It is found in the United 
States, and is sometimes used in medicine. The 
name is also applied to a plant of the genus Capil- 
lus (C. Veneris), of Europe. 

Maid/en-héad, ) n. [A-S. medenhad, miigdenhdad. 

Maid/en-hood, 1. The state of being a mai 
or virgin; virginity. ‘The modest lore of maiden- 
hood.” Milton. 

2. Newness; freshness; uncontaminated state. 
“ The nuvidenhood of thy first fight.” Shak. 

Maid/en-li-mess,n. The quality of being a maid; 
the behavior that becomes a maid; modesty; gen- 
tleness. 

Maid/en-lip,n. <A plant. 

Maid/en-ly (mid/n-ly), a. 
tle; modest; reserved. 

Maid/en-ly, adv. In a maiden-like manner. [Rare.] 

Maid/en-pink, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Dianthus (D. virgineus). 

Maid/en-plim, 7. (Bot.) A tree of tropical Amer- 
ica, whose juice gives an almost indelible black 
stain; the Comocladia. 

Maid/en-ship, . Maidenhood. [0Obs.] Fuller. 

Maid/hood, n. [A-S. megchad.) The condition of 
being a maid; virginity; maidenhood. 

Maid-ma/ri-an,n. [Marian, relating to Mary, or 
the Virgin Mary.] [Obs.] 

1. The lady of the May-games in a morris-dance; 
a May-queen. 

2. A character personated by a man in woman’s 
clothes. 

3. A kind of dance. 
Maid’-pale, «a. Pale, like a sick girl. 
Maid’-sérv/ant, n. A female servant. 
Ma-ieti/tie-al, a. [Gr. patevrixds, from pata, mid- 

wife.] Serving to assist or facilitate childbirth; 
hence, aiding or facilitating production; serving to 
elicit. [Obs.] 

Yet is all human teaching but maieutical, or obstetricious. 


Cudworth. 
A fast. [Obs.] H. Walpole. 





Ainsworth. 
Becoming a maid; gen- 


Sir W. Temple. 
Shak. 


Mai’gre (ma/ger), n. 

Mai/gre (ma/ger), a. Belonging to a fast-day or 
fast. [Obs.] H. Walpole. 

Mai’gre-food (ma/ger-), n. (Rom. Cath. Church.) 
Food allowed to be eaten upon fast-days. 

Mai’hem,n. See MAIM. 

Mail,n. [Fr. maille, Pr. mailla, Sp. malla, Pg. mal_ 
ha, It. maglia, a ring of mail, mesh, 
net-work, a coat of mail, Pr. & Pg. , 
also a natural spot or speck, from Lat, 
macula, spot, a mesh of a net.] 

1. Defensive armor composed of 
steel rings or plates intertwined with, 
or enveloping, one another. 

2. Hence, generally, armor; defen- 
sive covering. 

We strip the lobster of his scarlet mail. Gay. 

3. (Naut.) A square machine com- 
posed of rings interwoven, like net-work, used for 
rubbing off the loose hemp on lines and white cord- 
age. 

ra; A small piece of money; especially, an Eng- 
lish silver halfpenny of the time of Henry V. 
[Obs.] [Written also matle and maille.] 

t= Mail is sometimes used to form compounds of 
very obvious signification; as, mail-clad, mail-covered, 
matl-sheathed, and the like. 

Mail, v.¢. To put a coat of mail or armor upon; to 
arm defensively. 





Coat of Mail. 
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Mail,. [Fr. maille, Pr., Sp., & Pg. mala, trunk, 
mail, Ir. & Gael. mala, bag, budget, or sack, O. Il. 
Ger. malaha, malha, wallet, M. H. Ger. mathe, D. 
maal, male; allied to Gr. pudyés, hide, skin.] 

1. A bag for the conveyance of letters and papers, 
particularly letters conveyed from one post-oftice to 
another, under public authority. 

2. Hence, the contents of such a bag; mailed mat- 
ter, as letters, papers, &c. 

3. The person who carries the mail, or the coach 
or carriage in which the mail is conveyed. 

Mail, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MAILED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MAILING.] To prepare for transmission by the 
mail; to put into the post-oflice for transmission; to 
post. 


- 
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Mail,n. [A-S. mdl, mél, a mole, spot, blot, O. & N. 
Ger. mal, Goth. mail, for mahil. Cf. MOLE.] A 
spot; arent; a disfigurement. [Obs.] 


Mail/a-ble, a. Usually admitted, or proper to be 
admitted, into the mail. 

Mailed (mild), a. 1. (Zodél.) Protected by an ex- 
ternal coat or covering of scales or hard substances. 

2. Spotted; speckled. 

Mail’-boat,n. A boat that conveys the public mails. 

Mail/-ebach, n. A coach that conveys the public 
mails. 

Miaile,n. See Marr, 4. 

Mail’/-guiird,n. An officer whose duty it is ta 
guard the public mails. [2ng.] 

Maillie,n. See Matz, 4 

Mail/-route (-r00t, or -rowt), n. A road over which 
the mail is regularly conveyed. 

Mail/-stage, n. A stage or coach for conveying the 
mails; amail-coach. [U.S.] 

Mail/-train, n. <A railway train upon which the 
public mail is conveyed. 

Maim,v.¢. [imp. & p.p. MAIMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MAIMING.] [O. Fr. mahaigner, mahenier, mehai- 
gner, Pr. maganhar, It. magagnare, L. Lat. ma- 
hamiare, mahemiare, mahennare, probably of Celtic 
origin. Cf. Armor. machana, to mutilate, macha, 
to crowd, press. ] 

1. To deprive of the use of a limb, so as to render 
a person less able to defend himself in fighting, or 
to annoy his adversary. 

2. To deprive of a necessary part; to cripple; to 
disable. 

You maimed the jurisdiction of all bishops. 
Syn.—To mutilate; mangle; cripple. 
Maim, n. [Written in law language maihem, and 
mayhem.| [O. Fr. mehainy, It. magagna, L. Lat. 
mahainium, mahemium, mahaignium. See supra.) 

1. The privation of the use of a limb or member 
of the body, by which one is rendered less able to 
defend himself or to annoy his adversary. 

2. The privation of any necessary part; a crip- 
pling; mutilation; injury; deprivation of something 
essential. 

Surely there is more cause to fear lest the want thereof be a 
maim than the use of it a blemish. Hooker. 
A noble author esteems it to be a maimin history. Hayward. 


Maim/ed-ness,n. A state of being maimed. Bolton. 

Main, n. [A-S. miigen, migyn, mign, strength, 
power, force, from magan, to be able or strong, 
may, can; O. Sax. megin, Iccl. magn, megin, O. H. 
Ger. magan, megin, strength, vigor. See MAy.] 

1. Strength; force; might. 

2. The chief or principal part; bulk; gross; main 
portion; specifically, (w.) The great sea, as dis- 
tinguished from an arm, bay, &c.; the high sea; 
the ocean. ‘“ He fell, and struggling in the main.” 
Dryden. (b.) The continent, as distinguished from 
an island; the main land. ‘‘Inyaded the main of 
Spain.” Bacon. (c.) A principal duct or pipe, as 
distinguished from lesser ones; especially (Engin.), 
a principal pipe leading from a reservoir. 

. A hamper. Ainsworth. 

Forcing main, the delivery-pipe of a pump. — For the 
main, or in the main, for the most part; in the greatest 
part. 

Main, n. [Fr. main, hand, from Lat. manus; Pr. 
man, Sp. & It. mano.]} 

1. A hand at dice. [Obs.] 

And lucky mains make people wise. 


2. A match at cock-fighting. 
Main, a. [Seesupra.] 1. Mighty; powerful; huge; 
vast; as, the main abyss. Milton. 
2. Principal; chief; first in size, rank, impor- 
tance, &c, 
Our main interest is to be as happy as we can, and as long 


Shak. 


Prior. 


as possible. Tillotson. 
3. Absolute; entire; mere. ‘It’s a main un- 
truth.” Scott. 


Main body (Mil.), the line or corps of an army which 
marches between the advance and rear guard; in camp, 
the body which lies between the two wings. 

Syn.— Principal; chief; leading; cardinal; capital. 

Main’/-boom, n. (Naut.) A spar by means of which 
the mainsail of a small vessel is extended. 

Main’-eoip/le,n. (Arch.) The principal truss in 
a roof. 

Main’-déck, n. (Naut.) The deck next below the 
spar-deck in frigates and seventy-fours. Totten. 

Main’/-ham/per, n. [Fr. main, hand, and Eng. 
hamper.| A hamper to be carried in the hand; a 
hand-basket to carry grapes to the press. 
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MAIN-KEEL 


Main’-keel,n. (Naut.) The principal keel, as dis- 
tinguished from the false keel. 

Main’-land,n. The continent; the principal land; 
— opposed to island. Dryden. 

MAain’ly, adv. 1. Chiefly; principally. 

2. Greatly; to a great degree; mightily; abso- 
lutely; entirely. Bacon. 

Main’mast, n. (Naut.) The principal mast in a 
ship or other vessel. 

Main/or, n. [O. Eng. mainour, maynovre, Norm. 
Fr. manour, meinoure, O. Fr. manevre, manoyvre, 
maneuvre, work of the hand, handwork, from Lat. 
manus, hand, and opera, work; It. manovra, Sp. 
maniobra. See MANEUVER.| (0. Eng. Law.) A 
thing stolen found in the hands of the thief who 
stole it. 

(> A thief was said to be “taken with the manor,” 
when he was taken with the thing stolen upon him, that 
is, in his hands. Wharton. Bouvier. 

Main’per-ma-ble, a. [O. Fr. main, hand, and 
pernable, for prenable, that may be taken, pregna- 
ble. See infra.] (Law.) Capable of being admitted 
to give surety by mainpernors; able to be main- 
prized. 

Main’/per-nor, ». [O. Fr. main, hand, and pernor, 
for preneur, a taker, from prendre, to take; O. Fr. 
pernez, for prenez.] (Law.) A surety for a prison- 
er’s appearance in court at a day. 

tS" Mainpernors differ from bail in that a man’s bail 
may imprison or surrender him before the stipulated day 
of appearance; mainpernors can do neither; they are 
bound to produce him to answer all charges whatsoever. 

Llackstone. 

Main/’prise,n. [Fr. main, hand, and prise, a taking, 
from prendre, p. p. pris, to take, from Lat. pre- 
hendere, prehensum.] (Law.) (a.) A writ directed 
to the sheriff, commanding him to take sureties, 
called mainpernors, for the prisoner’s appearance, 
and to let him go at large. This writ is now obso- 
lete. Wharton. (b.) Deliverance of a prisoner on 
security for his appearance at a day. 

Main’prise,v.t. [imp.& p.p.MAINPRIZED; 7). pr. 
& vb. n. MAINPRIZING.] (ZLaw.) To sufier to go 
at large, on his finding sureties, or mainpernors, for 
his appearance at a day ; — said of a prisoner, 

Main/sail,n. (Naut.) The 
principal sail in a ship. 

(=- The mainsail of a ship 
or brig is extended by a yard 
attached to the mainmast, and 
that of a sloop by the boom. 

Main’-sheet,n. (Naut.) The 
sheet that extends and fas- 
tens the mainsail. 

Main’/spring,n. The prin- 
cipal or most important 
spring in a piece of mechan- 
ism, especially the moving 
spring of a watch or clock; hence, the chief or most 
powerful motive; the eflicient cause of action. 

Main/-stay,n. 1. (Naut.) The stay extending from 
the foot of the foremast to the maintop. 

2. Main support; principal dependence. 

Main’/swear, v.i. [A-S. manswerian, to forswear, 
from m@n, sin, wickedness, crime, and swerian, to 
swear. Cf, A-S. mianddh, a wicked oath, perjury; 
Ger. meineid.] To swear falsely; to perjure one’s 
self. [(Obs.] Blount. 

Main-tain/,v.¢. [imp.&p.p.MAINTAINED; Dp. pr. 
& vb. 2. MAINTAINING.] [Fr. maintenir, from main, 
Lat. manus, hand, and tenir, Lat. tenere, to hold; 
It. mantenere, Pr. & Sp. mantener, Pg. manter.] 

1. To hold or keep in any particular state or con- 
dition; to support; to sustain; to uphold; to keep 
up; not to suffer to fail or decline; as, to maintain 
a certain degree of heat in a furnace; to maintain 
the digestive process or powers of the stomach; to 
maintain the fertility of soil; to maintain pres- 
ent character or reputation. 

2. To keep possession of; to hold and defend ; 
not to surrender or relinquish. ‘When Bedford, 
who our only hold maintained.” Daniel. 

3. To continue; not to suffer to cease or fail, 


Maintain talk with the duke. Shak. 


4. To bear the expense of; to support; to keep 
up; to supply with what is needed, “ Glad, by his 
labor, to maintain his life.” Stirling. 

What maintains one vice would bring up two children. 

Lrranklin. 

5. To support by assertion or argument; to de- 
fend by intellectual means ; to aflirm and stand 
ready to defend. 

Syn.— To assert; vindicate; allege. See Assert. 

Main-tain/, v.i. To affirm a position; to assert. 

In tragedy and satire I maintain that this age and the last 
have excelled the ancients. Dryden, 

Main-tain’a-ble, a. Capable of being maintained, 
upheld, or kept up; sustainable; defensible; vin- 
dicable. 

Main-tain/er, . One who maintains, supports, 
preserves, sustains, or vindicates. 

Main-tain/or, 7. (Crim. Law.) One who, not be- 
ing interested, maintains or supports a cause de- 
pending between others, by furnishing money, &c., 
to either party. Bouvier. Wharton. 

Main/te-nangce (Synop., § 180), n. [O. Fr. main- 





Mainsail of a Sloop. 











tenance, Pr. mantenensa, O. Sp. mantenencia, man- 
teniencia, Pg. manutenencia. See supra.) 

1. The act of maintaining, supporting, upholding, 
defending, or keeping up; sustenance; support; 
defense; vindication. 

Whatever is granted to the church for God’s honor and the 
maintenance of his service, is granted to God, South. 

2. That which maintains or supports; means of 
sustenance; supply of necessaries and conveniences. 

Those of better fortune not making learning their main- 
tenance. 7 Swift. 

3. (Crim. Law.) An officious intermeddling in a 
cause depending between others, by assisting either 
party with money or means to prosecute or defend 
it. See CHAMPERTY. Brande. Wharton. 


Cap of maintenance, a cap formerly worn by a duke 
as a part of tne insignia appropriate to his rank; also, 
a fur cap worn by the lord mayor of London on state oc- 
casions. [£ng. 

Miain/todp, 2. 
ship or brig. 
Main’/yard, n. (Naut.) The yard on which the 
mainsail is extended, supported by the mainmast. 
Miais’/ter,n. Master. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Mais/tress,. Mistress. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Maize,n. [Sp. maiz, Fr. mais, from mahiz or mahis, 

in the language of the Island of Hayti.] 

(Bot.) A plant and its fruit, of the «, 

genus Zea (Z. mays); Indian corn. 
Maj/es-tat/ie, a. Of majestic 


(Naut.) The top of the mainmast of a 





Maj/es-tatfie-al, appearance ; 
haying dignity. [Obs.] Pococke. 


Ma-jés/tie, a. [From Eng. majes- 
ty, q. v-] 

1. Possessing or exhibiting maj- 
esty; of august dignity, stateli- 
ness, orimposing grandeur; lofty ; 
princely ; noble. 

In his face 
Sat meckness, heightened with majestic 
grace. Milton. 

2. Splendid; grand. 

Get the start of this majestic world. Shak. 


3. Elevated; lofty; stately. 

The least portions must be of the epic kind; all must be 
grave, majestic, and sublime. Dryden. 

Syn.— August; splendid; grand; sublime; magnifi- 
eent; imperial; regal; royal; pompous; stately; lofty; 
dignified; elevated. 

Ma-jés/tie-al, a. Majestic. [Rare.] 

If I were ever to fall in love again (which is a great passion, 
and therefore I hope I have done with it), it would be, I think, 
with prettiness, rather than with majestical beauty. Cowley. 

Ma-jés/tie-ally, adv. With majesty; with dignity 
or grandeur; with a lofty air or appearance. 

Ma-jés/tie-al-mess, n. State or manner of being 
majestic. 

Maj’es-ty, n. [Lat. majestas, from majus, an old 
word for magnus, great; Fr. majesté, Pr. majestat, 
Sp. magestad, It. magesta, maesta.] 

1. Grandeur; exalted dignity, whether proceeding 
from rank, character, or bearing ; imposing loftiness ; 
stateliness ; — usually applied to the rank and dig- 
nity of sovereigns. 

The Lord reigneth; he is clothed with majesty. Ps. xciii. 1. 

The voice of the Lord is full of majesty. Ps. xxix. 4, 

When he showed the riches of his glorious kingdom and 
the honor of his excellent majesty many days. Listh. i. 4. 

2. Hence, used with the possessive pronoun, the 
title of a king or queen, in this sense taking a plural; 
as, their majesties attended the concert. 

3. Dignity; elevation of manner; loftiness of 
style. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 
The next in majesty. Dryden. 

Ma-jsolVi-ea, n. A kind of fine pottery or earthen 
ware with painted figures, first made in Italy in the 
sixteenth century. 

{= The term is said to be derived from Majorea, which 
Was an early seat of this manufacture. Ley se. 

Ma/’jor, a. ([Lat. major, comparative of magnus, 
great; Fr. majeur, O. Fr. major, Pr. majer, major, 
Sp. mayor, Pg. maior, mayor, It. maggiore. 

1. Greater in number, quantity, or extent; as, the 
major part of the assembly; the major part of the 
revenue; the major part of the territory. 

2. Of greater dignity; more important. 

My major vow lies here. Shak. 

Major interval (Mus.), an interval greater by a half- 
step (semitone) than the mor interval of the same de- 
nomination; thus, a major third is an interval of two 
steps (tones), while a minor third consists of a step and 
a half-step (tone and semitone).— Major mode, that 
mode in which the third and sixth tones of the scale form 
major intervals with the tonic or key-note; in the mz- 
nor mode, those intervals are minor.— Major premise 
(Logic), that premise of a syllogism which contains the 
major term. — Major term, that term of a syllogism which 
forms the predicate of the conclusion. 

Ma/‘jor, n. 1. (Mil.) An officer next in rank above 
a captain and below a leutenant-colonel; the lowest 
field officer. 

2. (Civil Law.) A person of full age. 

3. The mayor of atown. See MAYOR. 

4. (Logic.) That premise which contains the major 
term; it is the first proposition of a regular syllo- 
gism; as, No unholy person is qualified for happi- 
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ness in heayen [the major]. Every man in his 
natural state is unholy [minor]. Therefore, no man 
in his natural state is qualified for happiness in 
heaven [conclusion or inference]. 

§2" In hypothetical syllogisms, the hypothetical prem- 
ise is called the major. 

Aid-major (Mil.), an_officer appointed to act as major 
on certain occasions — Brigade-major. See BRIGADE. — 
Drum-major. (a.) The first drummer in a regiment, who 
has authority over the other drummers. (6.) A noisy, 
convivial entertainment. [0bs.] See Drum. — Fife-ma- 
Jor, the first or chief fifer in a military band. — Sergeant- 
major, & non-commissioned officer, subordinate to the 
adjutant. 

Majorat (mii/zho-rii’), n. [Fr. majorat, L. Lat. 
majoratus, from Lat. major. See supra.] 

1. The right of succession to property according 
to age; — so termed in some of the countries of con- 
tinental Europe. 

2. (Fr. Law.) Property, landed or funded, so 
attached to an hereditary title of honor as to descend 
with it. Brande, 

Ma’jor-ate,. The office or rank of a major. 

Maj/or-a/tion,n. [L. Lat. majoratio, from majora- 
re, to augment, from Lat. major. See supra.] In- 
crease; enlargement. [Obs.] acon. 

Ma-jér/ean, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Majorca. 

Ma-jér’ean,a. (Geog.) Of or pertaining to Majorca, 
or its inhabitants. 

Ma/jor-dd/mo, n. [Sp. mayordomo, It. maggior- 
domo, Pr. maiordome, Fr. majordome, L. Lat. ma- 
jordomus, from Lat. major, greater, and domus, 
house.] A man who holds the place of master of 
the house; a steward; also, a chief minister. 

Ma/jor-gén/er-al, n. See GENERAL. 

Ma-jér/i-ty,n. [L. Lat. majoritas, from Lat. major, 
greater; Fr. majorité, Pr. majoritat, O. Sp. mayori- 
dad, N. 8p. mayoria, Pg. maioridade. See MAsor.] 

1. The quality or condition of being major or 
greater; superiority; high rank; specifically, 
(a.) The military rank of a major. (b.) The con- 
dition of being of full age, or authorized by law to 
manage one’s own concerns. 

2. The greater number; more than half; as, a 
majority of mankind. 

3. [Lat. majores.] Ancestors; ancestry. [Obs.] 

4. The amount by which a greater thing or part 
exceeds the less; especially, the number by which 
the votes for a successful candidate exceed those for 
other candidates; as, he is elected by a majority of 
five hundred votes. 

Maj’oun, n. See MADJOUN. 

oWMa-jits’eu-lee,n. pl. [Lat.majusculus, somewhat 
greater or great, diminutive of major, majus, greater ; 
It. majuscolo, Sp. mayusculo, Fr. majuscule. See 
Masor.] (Diplomatics.) Capital letters, as they 
are found in Latin manuscripts of the sixth century 
and earlier. 

Ma-jits/eiile, n. 
letter used in ancient Latin manuscripts. 
JUSCULZ. 

Mak/’a-ble, a. 
feasible. [Obds.] 

Make,v.t. [imp.& p.p. MADE; p. p”. & vb. n. MAK- 
ING.] [A-S. macian, O. Sax. macon, O. Fries. makia, 
D. & L. Ger. maken, N. H. Ger. machen, O. H. Ger. 
machon, to join, fit, prepare, make, Dan. mage, to 
frame, fashion, make, Sw. maka, to move, remove. | 

1. To cause to exist; to bring into being; to pro- 
duce; to frame; to fashion; to create; hence, in 
various specific uses or applications, (a.) To form 
of materials; to cause to exist in a certain form; to 
construct; to fabricate. ~ 

He... fashioned it with a graving tool, after he had made it 
a molten calf. Jn. XXXii. 4. 
(b.) To produce, as something artificial, unnatural, 
or false. 

And Art, with her contending, doth aspire 
To excel the natural with made delights. Spenser. 
(c.) To bring about; to be the cause or agent of; to 
effect, do, perform, or execute ;— often used witha 
noun to form a phrase equivalent to the simple verb 
that corresponds to such noun; as, to make com- 
plaint, for to complain; to make record of, for to 

record; to make abode, for to abide, &c. 

Call for Samson, that he may make us sport. Judg. xvi. 25. 
Wealth maketh many friends. Prov. xix. 4. 

I will neither plead my age nor sickness in excuse of the 
faults which I made. Dryden. 
(d.) To gain, as the result of one’s efforts; to get, as 
profit; to make acquisition of; to have accrue to 
one; as, to make money; to make a large profit; 
rarely, to have result to one as a loss or misfortune ; 
to suffer. 

Ife accuses Neptune unjustly who makes shipwreck a sec- 
ond time. Bacon. 
(e.) To find, as the result of calculation or compu- 
tation; to ascertain by enumeration; to find the 
number or amount of, by reckoning, weighing, 
measurement, and the like; as, he made the weight 
about fifty pounds. (f.) To pass over the distance 
of; to travel over; as, the ship makes ten knots an 
hour; he made the distance in one day. (g.) To put 
in a desired or desirable condition; to cause to 
thrive. * 

Who makes or ruins with asmile or frown. Dryden. 


[See Masuscunz%.] A capital 
See Ma- 


Capable of being made or done; 
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{ warrant me you would think yourself ‘compos voto,” or, 
as the vulgar have it, a made man. W. Scott. 
2. To cause to be or become; to put into a given 
state or condition which is expressed by a qualify- 
ing noun, verb, or adjective; to constitute; as, to 
make known; to make public. 
Who made thee a prince and a judge over us? £2. ii. 14. 


See, I have made thee a god to Pharaoh. Ex. vii. 1. 
Whate’er they catch, 
Their fury makes an instrument of war. Dryden. 


3. Hence, to cause to appear to be; to constitute 
subjectively; to esteem, suppose, or represent. 
He is not that goose and ass that Valla would make him. Baker. 

4. To require; to constrain; to compel; to force; 
to cause; to occasion. 

They should be made to rise atan early hour. Locke. 

5. To compose, as parts, ingredients, or materials ; 

to constitute; to make up; to form. 


The heaven, the air, the earth, and boundless sea, 
Make but one temple for the Deity. Waller. 


6. Hence, to serve or answer as; to do the part or 
office of; to become; as, a good daughter makes a 
good wife. - 

7. To be about; to be concerned in; to be occu- 
pied with. [Obs.] 

Gomez, what makest thou here, with a whole brotherhood 
of city bailiffs ? ryden. 

8. To reach, attain, or arrive at; also, to come 
near, so as to have within sight. ‘‘And make the 
Libyan shores.” Dryden. 

They that fail in the middle can make no land of either 
side. Browne. 

To make a bed, to prepare a bed for being slept on, or 
to put it in order. — Zo make account of, to esteem; to re- 
gard. — To make amends, to make good; to give adequate 
compensation; to replace the value or amount of loss. — 
To make away. (a.) To put out of the way; to kill; to de- 
stroy. ‘‘If a child were crooked or deformed in body or 
mind, they made him away.” Burton. (b.) To alienate; 
to transfer; to make over. Waller.— To make believe, to 
pretend; to act as if.— To make choice of, to take by way 
of preference; to choose. — Yo make danger, to make ex- 
periment. [0ds.] 

If there be a private corner, as you go, sir, 
Make danger. Beau. & Fl. 
— To make default (Law), to fail to appear or answer. — 
To make the door, to shut the door. [0ds.] 
Make the doors on a woman’s wit, and it 
Will out at the casement. Shak. 
— To make free with, to treat with freedom; to treat with- 
out ceremony. — 70 make good. (a.) To maintain; to de- 
fend. ‘‘ Ill either die, or Pll make good the place.” Dry- 
den. (6.) To fulfill; to accomplish; as, to make good one’s 
word, promise, or engagement. (c.) To make compensa- 
tion for; to supply by an equivalent; as, to make gooda 
loss or damage. — 70 make light of, to consider as of no 
consequence ; to treat with indifference or contempt. 
“They made light of it, and went their ways.” Matt. xxii. 
5.— To make love to, to court; to attempt to gain the af- 
fection of.— Zo make merry, to feast ; to be joyful or 
jovial. — To make much of, to treat with fondness or es- 
teem; to consider as of great value, or as giving great 
pleasure; to be very fond of. — Zo make no difference, to 
have no weight or influence; to be a matter of indiffer- 
ence.— To make no dowbt, to have no doubt; to be confi- 
dent. — Zo make no matter, to have no weight or impor- 
tance; to make no difference.— Zo make nothing for, to 
have no effect to assist, support, or confirm; to be of no 
value to; as, mere assertions make nothing for an argu- 
ment.— To make oath (Law), to swear in a prescribed 
form of law.— To make of. (a.) To understand; as, he 
knows not what to make of the news; that is, he does not 
well understand it; he knows not how to consider ‘or 
view it. (6.) To produce from; to effect. ‘‘ Iam aston- 
ished that those who have appeared against this paper 
have made so very little of it.” Addison. (c.) To consid- 
er; to account; to esteem. ‘‘Makes she no more of me 
than of a slave?” Dryden.— To make out. (a.) To learn; 
to discover; to obtain a clear understanding of; as, he 
can not make out the meaning or sense of this difficult 
passage. ‘ Antiquaries make out the most ancient med- 
als from a letter with great difficulty to be discerned.” 
Felton. (b.) To prove; to evince; to establish by evidence 
or argument; as, the plaintiff, not being able to make out 
his case, withdrew the suit. ‘‘In the passages from di- 
vines, most of the reasonings which make out both my 
propositions are already suggested.” Alterbury. (c.) To 
furnish; to find cr supply; as, he promised to pay, but 
was not able to make owt the money, or the whole sum. — 
To make over, to transfer the title of; to convey; to alien- 
ate; as, he made over his estate in trust or in fee.— Jo 
make satl (Naut.), to increase the quantity of sail already 
extended.— Zo make sternway, to move with the stern 
foremost.— To make strange, to make objection to; to 
scruple. 
Sir, Tigranes 
Is coming, though he made it strange at first. Beau. § Fl. 


— To make suit to, to endeavor to gain the favor of; to 
court.— Zo make sure of. (a.) To consider as certain. 
Dryden. (b.) To secure to one’s possession; as, to make 
sure of the game.— Jo make up. (a.) To collect into a 
sum or mass; as, to make up the amount of rent; to make 
up a bundle or package. (6.) To reconcile; to compose; 
as, to make up a difference or quarrel. (c.) To supply 
what is wanting in; as, a dollar is wanted to make up the 
nee sum. (d.) To compose, as ingredients or parts. 
**O, he was all made up of love and charms!” Addison. 
“The parties among us are made up of moderate Whigs 
and Presbyterians.” Svcift. (e.) To shape, prepare, or 
fabricate; as, to make wp a mass into pills. (7.) To com- 
pensate; to make good; as, to make upaloss. (g.) To 
settle; to adjust, or to arrange for settlement; as, to make 
up accounts. (f.) To determine; to bring to a definite 
conclusion; as, to make up one’s mind. — To make water. 
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(a.) (Naut.) To leak. (6.) To void the urine; to urinate. 
— To make way. (a.) To make progress ; to advance. (0.) 
To open a passage; to clear the way.— Zo make words, 
to multiply words. 


Make, v.i. 1. To tend; to proceed; to move; as, 
he made toward home; the tiger made at the sports- 
men, 


{2 Formerly, authors used to make away, to make 
on, to make forth, tomake about; but these phrases are 
obsolete. We now say, to make at, to make toward. 


2.To tend; tocontribute; to have effect; as, this 
argument makes nothing in his favor; he believes 
wrong to be right, and right to be wrong, when it 
makes for his advantage. 
3. To increase; to augment; to accrue. 
_4. To compose verses; to write poetry; to ver- 
sity. [Obs.] 
To solacen hym som time, 
As Ido whan I make. Piers Plowman. 


To make against, to tend to injure; as, this argument 
makes against his cause.— Zo make as tf, to pretend 
that; to make show that. ‘'Joshua and all Israel made 
as if they were beaten before them, and fled.” Josh. viii. 
15.— To make away with, to kill; to destroy.— Zo make 
bold, to venture; to take liberty; to dare. — To make for. 
(a.) To move toward; to direct a course toward; as, we 
apprehended a tempest approaching, and made for a har- 
bor. (6.) To tend to advantage; to favor; as, a war be- 
tween commercial nations makes for the interest of neu- 
trals.— To make out, to succeed; to be able at last; as, 
he made out to reconcile the contending parties.— Zo 
make up. (a.) To approach; as, he made up to us with 
boldness. (6.) To become reconciled or friendly.— Zo 
make up for, to compensate; to supply by an equivalent. 
‘‘ Have you a supply of friends to make up for those who 
are gone?” Swi/t.— To make up with, to settle differ- 
ences with; to become friendly to.— Zo make with, to 
concur or agree with. 


Make, n. Structure, texture, constitution of parts; 
construction; shape; form. 


Is our perfection of so frail a make 
As every plot can undermine and shake? Dryden. 
Make,n. [A-S. maca, gemaca, gemiicca, mate, hus- 


band, companion; Icel. maki, an equal, husband; 
Dan. mage, equal, match, mate, spouse. Cf. MATCH. | 
A companion; a mate. [Obs.] Spenser. B. Jonson. 
Make’-bate, n. [From make and bate, q.v.] One 
who excites contentions and quarrels. 
Make/’-be-liéve’, n. A mere pretense. 
Miake/less,a. [See MAKE, 7., supra.] 


1. Matchless. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

2. Without a mate. Shak. 
Make’-péag¢e, . A peace-maker; one who recon- 
ciles persons at variance, Shak. 


Maik/’/er, n. 1. One who makes, forms, shapes, or 
molds; a manufacturer; often, especially, the Cre- 
ator. 

The universal Maker we may praise. Milton. 

2. (Law.) The person who signs or makes a prom- 

issory note. Bouvier. 
3. One who writes verses; apoct. [Obds.] 


02" “ The Greeks named the poet roinrfs, which name, 
as the most excellent, hath gone through other languages. 
It cometh of this word rovety, to make; wherein, I know 
not whether by luck or wisdom, we Englishmen have met 
well the Greeks in calling him a maker.” Sidney. 


Make’=shift, n. That with which one makes 
shift; that which answers a need with the best 
means at hand; a temporary expedient. ‘‘ Make- 
shifts preferred.” Dickens. 

Make’-weight (-wat), n. That which is thrown 
into a scale to make weight; something of little 
account added to supply a deficiency or fill a gap. 

Ma/ki, n. [The na- 
tive name in the Isl- 
and of Madagascar. ] 
(Zo6l.) The lemur. 
See LEMuR. 

Mak/ing, n. 1. Work 
manship ; fabrication; 
construction; as,this 4 
is cloth of your own 
making. Ye 

2. Composition, or 
structure. 
3. A poem. [Obs.] 

Mak/ing-i/ron (i/- 
urn), 2. A tool some- : Cy tana 
what resembling a ese tabs Mas: 
chisel with a groove in it, used by calkers of ships 
to finish the seams after the oakum has been driy- 
enin, 

Mak/ing-ip, 7. 1. The act of bringing spirits to a 
certain degree of strength called proof. 

2. The act of becoming reconciled or friendly. 

Wal. A prefix in composition denoting 7, or evil, 
Fr. mal, Lat. male, adv., from malus, bad, ill. In 
some words it has the form male, as in malediction, 
malevolent. 


(=~ The form male is chiefly used in cases where the 
é, either alone or with other letters, is pronounced as a 
separate syllable, as in malediction, malefactor, maleji- 
cent, &c. Where this is not the case, as in malfeasance, 
or male-feasance, malformation, or male-formation, &e., 
as also where the word to which it is prefixed commences 
with a vowel, as in maladministration, &c., the form mal 
is greatly to be preferred, and is the one most commonly 
employed. 
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Mala-biir’,a. (Geog.) Pertaining to the west coast 
of India, or to its inhabitants. 

Malabar plum. See JAMBOS. 

Mal/a-ea-ttime’,n. See MELocoron,. 

Ma-lie’e& €aime. <A cane obtained from a spe- 
cies of palm of the genus Calamus (C. scipionum), 
and of a brown mottled or clouded color. It is 
brought from Sumatra. Grifith. 

Mal’/a-chite (mil/a-kit, 49), n. [Fr. malachite, fr. 
Gr. pahaxn, a mallow, so named from its resembling 
the green color of the leaf of mallows.] (Jfin.) 
Native carbonate of copper. 

we Green malachite occurs in green mammillary 
masses, consisting of concentric layers having a fibrous 
structure. It admits of a high polish, and is sometimes 
used for ornamental inlaid work, or for making toys. 
Blue malachite is another species of a deep-blue color, 
found both in crystals and as an incrustation. These 
ores accompany other ores of copper. 2 Dana. 

Mial/a-¢is/sant, a. [See infra.] Softening; relax- 
ing; making tender. [Obs.] 

Mal/a-cis-sa/tion, n. [Lat. malacissare, to make 
soft, from Gr. paddocety, to render soft.] Act of 
making soft or supple, or of mollifying. [0bs.] 
“Malacissation, or suppling of the body.” Bacon. 

Mal a-co-dén'dron, n. [Gr. padakds, soft, and 
dévdpov, tree.] (Bot.) A genus of beautiful shrubs 
or trees found in Asia and America. 

Mala-eo-dérm, n. [Gr. padaxés, soft, and déppa, 
skin.] (Zntom.) One of a tribe of beetles having 
serrated antenne, including those haying a soft and 
flexible body. Brande, 

Mal’a-eo-lite, n. (Min.) A variety of pyroxene. 

Mal/a-edl/o-gist, m. One versed in the science of 
malacology. 

Mal/a-edl/o-gy, n. [Fr. malacologie, It. malacolo- 
gia, from Gr. padakés, soft, and Néyos, discourse. ] 
The science which relates to the structure and hab- 
its of mollusks. 

Mal/a-edp/ter-¥s/i-an, n. [Fr. malacoptérygien.] 
eed One of the order of malacopterygious 
fishes, 

Mal/a-edp/ter-¥s/i-otis, a. 
and mrépvi, wing, from mrepév, feather, from réro- 
pat, wréoSat, to fly.] (Ichth.} Having fins whose 
rays, except the anterior ray of the pectoral and 
dorsal fins, are closely jointed, and not spiny ; —said 
of certain kinds of fishes, as the carp, pike, sal- 
mon, shad, &c. 

Mal/a-eds/te-on, n, (Gr. padaxés, soft, and doréov, 
bone.] (Med.) A peculiar disease of the bones, in 
consequence of which they become softened and 
capable of being bent without breaking. 

Mal’a-eds’/to-motis, a. [Gr. padaxds, soft, and 
orépa, mouth.] Having soft jaws without teeth, as 
a fish, 

Mal/a-eds/tra-ein, n.  [Gr. padakés, soft, and 
dotpaxoy, a hard shell; Fr. malacostracé.] (Zo0l.) 
A crustacean belonging to the division Malacos- 
traca in Cuvier’s system, which included all crus- 
taceans except the entomostracans. The term is 
sometimes applied to crustaceans in general. Dana. 

Mal/a-ebs/tra-edl/o-Zy, n. [See supra, and cf, 
MALACOLOGY.] (Zo0dl.) That branch of zodlogical 
science which relates to the crustaceans ;— called 
also crustaceology. 

Mal/a-eds/tra-eotis, a. (Zodl.) Belonging to a 
section of crustaceous animals called Mulacostraca. 
They have solid teguments, and ten or fourteen feet. 

Malad-jist/ment, n,. An evil or wrong adjust- 
ment. 

Malad-min/is-tra/tion, n. Faulty administra- 
tion; bad management of business, especially that 
which is intrusted to one’s direction or control. 
[Written also maleadministration. ] 

Mal-a-droit’, a. [Fr.] Ofa quality opposed to 
adroitness; clumsy; awkward; unskillful. 

Mal-a-droit/ly, adv. In a maladroit manner; awk- 
wardly; unskillfully. 

Mal-a-droit/mess, n. [Fr. maladroit, unskillful, 
awkward. See MAt and ApRoOIT.] The quality of 
being maladroit; awkwardness; ungracefulness. 

Mava-dy,n. [Fr. maladie, Pr. malatia, malautia, 
malaptia, O. Sp. malatia, It. malattia, from Fr. 
malade, O. Fr. malabde, Pr. malaut, malapte, O. Sp. 
& It. malato, ill, sick, from Lat. male aptus, ill fitted, 
j. e., indisposed, equivalent to Ger. wnpasz, unpiisz- 
lich. See Apt.] 

1. Any sickness or disease of the human body; 
any distemper, disorder, or indisposition, proceed- 
ing from impaired, defective, or morbid organic 
functions; especially, a lingering or deep-seated 
disorder or indisposition, 

The maladies of the body may prove medicines to the 
mind. Buckminster. 

2. A moral defect or disorder. 

Syn.—Disorder; distemper; sickness; ailment; dis- 
ease; illness. See DISORDER. 

MalVa-g&, n. A species of wine imported from 
Malaga, in Spain. 

Mal/an-ders, 7. pl. [Fr. malandres, from Lat. ma- 
landria, blisters or pustules on the neck, especial- 
ly in horses.] A scurfy eruption on the inside of 
the hock, or at the bend of the knee of the fore leg 
of ahorse. See SALLENDERS. [Written also mal- 
lenders. } ie 

Mala-pért, a. [O. Fr. apert, open, adroit, intelli- 


[Gr. parakés, soft, 
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gent, Pr. also apert, from Lat. aperire, apertum, to 
open; hence, mal-apert, unskillful, ill-taught, ill- 
pbred.] Inappropriate through pertness or impu- 
dence; without respect or decency; saucy; bold; 
forward. 

Are you growing malapert ? 


Mala-pétrt, n. A pert, saucy person. 

Mala-pért/ly, adv. Inamalapert manner; saucily ; 
with impudence. 

Mala-pért/ness,n. The quality of being malapert; 
sauciness; impudent pertness. 

Mal-ap/ro-pos/ (miil-iip/ro-po’), adv. [Fr. mal-d- 
propos, from mal, evil, and @ propos, to the purpose. ] 
Unseasonably; unsuitably. 

Malip’teru/rus, n. [Gr. padukds, soft, mrepdv. 
wing, and ——— 
ovpa, tail.] 
(Ichth.) A 
genus of 
small mala- 
copterygi- 
ous fishes, 
possessing 


Dryden. 






fF 
Malapterurus Electricus. 


a high degree of electrical power. MM. electricus is 
found in the Nile. Baird. 

Ma/lar, n. (Anat.) The bone which in man forms 
the prominence of the cheek. See SKULL. | 

Ma/lar, a. [Lat. mala, the cheek, Fr. malaire, It. 
malare.| Pertaining to the cheek, or to the malar 
bone. 

Ma-la/ri-A (Synop., § 130), . [It., contracted from 
mala aria, bad air, from malo, Lat. malus, bad, and 
aria, Lat. aer, air.| Bad air; air tainted by delete- 
rious emanation from animal or vegetable matter; 
especially, noxious exhalations of marshy districts, 
capable of causing fever or other disease; miasma, 

Ma-la/ri-al, te Pertaining to, or infected by, 

Ma-_la/ri-otis, malaria, 

Mia‘late, n. ee malate, N. Lat. malas, malatis, 
from Lat. malwm, an apple. See Mauic.] (Chem.) 
A salt formed by the union of malic acid with a base, 

Ma‘lax, v.t, [Lat. malaxare, malaxatum, Gr. 

Ma-lax’ate, padracce, from padukos, Lat. mala- 
cus, soft; Fr. malaxer.] To soften; to knead to 
softness. [Obds.] 

Mal/ax-a/tion, n. 
tion.] [Obs.] 

1. The act of malaxating, or moistening and soft- 
ening. 

2. The forming of ingredients into a mass for pills 
or plasters. 

Ma-lay’,n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Malay 
or Malacca, and the adjacent islands. 

Ma-lay’, «a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Malay or 
Malacca. 

Ma-lay’am (ma-la/an), a. 
Malacca. 

Mal-con/for-ma/tion, ». Imperfect or dispro- 
portionate formation; ill form; disproportion of 
parts. [Written also maleconformation. } 

Maleon-tént/, n. [Written also malecontent.] 
[Fr. malcontent.] One who is discontented; espe- 
cially, a discontented subject of government; one 
who expresses his discontent by words or overt 
acts. 

Mal’eon-tént/, [From mal and content, It. 

Mal/eon-tént/ed, & Sp. malcontento.] Discon- 
tented; uneasy; dissatisfied with the government. 
“The famous malcontent earl of Leicester.” Milner. 

Mal/econ-ténmt/ed-ly, adv. In a malcontented 
manner; with discontent. 

Mal/eon-tént/ed-mess, n. The quality of being 
malcontented; discontentedness; dissatisfaction. 

Mal-da/ni-an, n. (Zodl.) One of atribe of seden- 
tary annelids ;—so called by Lamarck. 

Male, prefix. See MAL. 

Male,a. [Fr. mdle, O. Fr. masle, mascle, from Lat. 
masculus, male, masculine, diminutive of mas, 
maris, a male; Pr. mascle, It. maschio, Sp. & Pg. 
macho. Compare mascula thura of Virgil. 

1. Pertaining to the sex that begets or procreates 
young, as distinguished from the female, which con- 
ceives and gives birth; masculine; as, a male child; 
a male beast, fish, or fowl. 

2. (Bot.) Having fecundating organs, but not 
fruit-bearing; staminate ;— said of a plant. 

3. Having qualities appropriate to a male, as 
vigor, strength, boldness; hence, pre-eminent; su- 
perior; best. [Jare.] 

May virgins, when they come to mourn, 
Male incense burn. 


[Lat. malaxatio, Fr. malaxa- 


(Geog.) Belonging to 


a. 


Herrick. 
Male screw (Mech.), the screw whose threads enter the 
grooves of the corresponding or female screw. — Male sys- 
ten (Bot.), that part of a flower which belongs to and in- 
cludes the stamens. 
Male, n. 1. An animal of the male sex; ahe. 
2. (Bot.) A plant which bears only staminate 
flowers. 
Male, a. 
[ Obs. 
Male/ad-min/is-tra/tion, n. 
See Note under MAL.] 
Male-e6n/for-ma/tion, n, Malconformation. [See 
Note under MAL. ] 


[Fr. mal, Lat. malus.], Evil; wicked; bad, 
Marston. 
Maladministration. 


Male’eon-tent/, a. The same as MALCON- 
Male/eon-tént/ed, TENT, MALCONTENTED. 


[See Note under MAL.] 
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Male/con-téint/ed-ly, adv. Malcontentedly. [See 
Note under MAL.] , 
MalVe-di’gen-cy,n. [Lat. maledicentia, Tt. maledi- 
cenza, maldicenza, Sp. & Pg. maledicencia, Pr. mal- 
dizenssa, O. Fr. maledicence. See infra.| The qual- 
ity or practice of being maledicent; evil speaking; 
reproachful language. “[ Obs.] Atterbury. 
Mal/e-di’gent, a. (Lat. maledicens, p. pr. of male- 
dicere, to speak ill, from male, ill, and dicere, to 
say, speak; It. maldicente, Sp. maldiciente, Pr. mal- 


dizen.| Speaking reproachfully ; slanderous. [ Obs.] 
Mal/e-diet/ed, a. Addressed with maledictions ; 
cursed. [Obs.] 


Mal/e-die/tion, n. [Lat. maledictio, Fr. maldédic- 
tion, Pr. maledictio, maldicio, Sp. maldicion, It. 
maledizione.| Denunciation of evil; a cursing ; 
imprecation; curse or execration. 

Syn.— Cursing; curse; execration; imprecation; de- 
nunciation; anathema. — MALEDICTION, CURSE, IMPRE- 
CATION, EXECRATION. AMalediction is the most general 
term, denoting bitter reproach, or wishes and predictions 
of evil. Curse implies the desire or threat of evil, de- 
clared upon oath or in the most solemn manner. Jmpre- 
cation is literally the praying down of evil upon a per- 
json. Hxecration is literally a putting under the ban of 
excommunication, a curse which excludes from the king- 
dom of God. In ordinary usage, the last three words de- 
scribe profane swearing, execration being the strongest. 

Male-fae/tion, n. [Lat. malefactio, from malefa- 
cere, to do evil, from male, ill, evil, and facere, to 
make, do.] A criminal deed; an offense against the 
laws; acrime. [/are.] Shak. 

Male-fae/tor (Synop., § 130), n. [Lat., It. mai- 
fattore, Pr. malfaitor, malfachor, Fr. malfaiteur 
O. Sp. malfechor, N. Sp. malhechor. See supra.] 
One who commits a crime; one guilty of violating 
the laws in such a manner as to subject him to 
public prosecution and punishment, particularly to 
capital punishment; a criminal. 


Syn.— Evil-doer; criminal; culprit; felon; convict. 


Male-féa’sance, n. The same as MALFEASANCE. 
[See Note under MAL. ] 

Male’-férnm, ». (Bot.) A fern of the genus Aspi- 
dium (A. Felix-mas), used in medicine as an anthel- 


mintic. 

Ma-léffie, a. [Lat. maleficus, It. & Sp. malefico, Fr. 

maléfique. See MALEFACTION.] Doing mischief; 
hurtful; injurious. [Obs.] : 

Mal’e-fice (mil/e-fis),. [Lat. maleficium, Fr. malé- 
Jjice, Pr. malejict, Sp., Pg., & It. maleficio. See su- 
pra.| An evil deed; artifice; enchantment. [ Obs.] 

Ma-leéffi-cen¢e, n. [Lat. maleficentia, It. malefi- 
cenza, Sp. maleficencia, Fr. malfaisance.] The 
quality of being maleficent; evil-doing; unlawful 
magic. 

Ma-léffi-cent, a. [Lat. maleficus.] Doing evil; 
harmful; mischievous. 

Mal/e-fi’ci-ate (mil/c-fish’/1-at), v.¢. [L. Lat. male- 
jiciare, maleficiatum, from Lat. maleficium.| To 
bewitch. [Obs.] Burton. 

Mal/e-fi/ci-a/tiom (-fish/1-a’/shun), n. A bewitch- 


ing. [Obs.] 
Mal/e-fi/cience (-fifsh/ens), m. [See MALEFI- 
CENCE.} The doing of evil, harm, or mischief. 


Mal/e-fi’/cient (-fish/ent), a. 
Doing evil, harm, or mischief. 

Male/for-ma/tion, ». Malformation. 
under MAL. ] 

Ma-lé/ie,a. [Fr.maldéique. See MALIc.] (Chem.) 
Pertaining to, or derived from, malic acid; as, maleic 
acid, an acid obtained by the distillation of malic 
acid. 

Ma-lén/Sine,n. [O.Fr. malengin, from Lat. malus, 
bad, evil, and ingeniwm, natural capacity. See En- 
GINE.] Evil machination; guile; deceit. [Obs.] 

Miale-0/dor,n. The same as MALODOR. [See Note 
under MAL. 

Male-prae/tice, n. Malpractice. 
MAL.] 

Mal/et, n. 


[See MALEFICENT.]} 


[See Note 


[See Note under 


[Fr. mallette, diminutive of malle; Pr. & 
Sp. maleta. See MAiIu.] A little bag or budget; a 
portmanteau. [Obs.] Sheiton. 

Male’-spir/it-ed, a. Having the spirit of a man; 
masculine; hence, bold; vigorous; manly; high- 


minded. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
Male-trvéat/, v.t. To maltreat. [See Note under 
MAL. ] 


Ma-lév’o-lenge, n. [Lat. malevolentia, from male- 
volens ; It. malevolenza, malevoglienza, Sp. & Pg. 
malevolencia, Pr. nalvolensa, O. Fr. malivolence, 
N. Fr. malveillance. See infra.]| The quality of 
being malevolent; evil disposition toward another; 
enmity of heart; inclination to injure others. See 
MALICE. 

Ma-lév/o-lent, a. [Lat. malevolens, from male, ill, 
and volens, p. pr. of velle, to be willing or disposed, 
to wish; It. malevogliente, Pr. ma-volent, malvolen, 
Fr. malveillant.| Wishing evil; ill-disposed, or 
disposed to injure others; rejoicing in another’s mis- 
fortune; malicious; hostile. 


Syn.—Ill-disposed ; envious ; mischievous ; evil- 
minded; spiteful; resentful; malicious; malignant; ran- 
corous; wishing ill. 

Ma-lév’o-lent-ly, adv. In a malevolent manner; 
with the wish or design to injure. 

Ma-lév/o-lotis, a. [Lat. malevolus, from male, ill, 
and velle, to be willing or disposed; It. malevolo, 
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malevole, 8p. malevolo, Fr. malévole.] Malevolent. 
Obs. Warburton, 

Mal-éx/e-eii/tion, n. Evil or wrong execution; 
bad administration. [Rare.] D. Webster. 

Mal-féa/san¢e (Synop., §130),. [Fr. malfaisance. 
See MALEFICENCE.] (ZLaw.) The doing of an act 
which a person ought not to do; evil conduct; ille- 
gal deed. [Written also malefeasance. | 

Mal/for-ma/tion, n. [From mal and formation.] 
Ill or wrong formation; irregular or anomalous for- 
mation. [Written also maleformation.] 

Mal-goo/za-ree, n. Land subject to assessment. 
[ India. Simmonds. 

Mal-gra/ciotis, a. [From mal and gracious.] Not 
graceful; ungracious; unpleasing. [Obs.] 

His figure, 
Both of visage and of stature, 
Is lothly and malgracious. Gower. 

Ma/lie,a. [Fr. malique, N. Lat. malicus, from Lat. 
malum, an apple; Gr. pijdov.] (Chem.) Pertaining 
to apples; obtained from the juice of apples; as, 
malic acid. 

Malige,n. [Fr. malice, Pr. malicia, malissa, ma- 
leza, Sp. & Pg. malicia, It. malizia, Lat. malitia, 
from malus, bad, ill, ov 

1. Enmity of heart; malevolence; ill-will; a spirit 
desiring harm or misfortune to another; a dispo- 
sition to injure others; unprovoked malignity or 
spite. ‘Nor set down aught in malice.” Shak. 

Cae hatred, and malice are three distinct passions of ee 

ind. +» 10ll, 

2. (Law.) Any wicked or mischievous intention 

of the mind; a depraved inclination to mischief; 

intention to do an act which is wrongful, without 
just cause or excuse; a wanton disregard of the 
rights or safety of others; willfulness. Story. 

Malice aforethought, or Lees malice previously 
and deliberately entertained. 

Syn.— Spite; ill-will; malevolence; grudge; pique; 
bitterness ; malignity ; maliciousness ; rancor. See 
SpITE.— MALICE, MALEVOLENCE, MALIGNITY, MALIG- 
NANCY. There is the same difference between malevo- 
lence and malice as between wishes and intentions. A 
malevolent man desires to see others unhappy, and re- 
joices when they are so; a malicious man is habitually 
bent upon injuring others without cause. A/alignity goes 
further; it is not only bent on evil, but loves it for its own 
sake. One who is malignant must be both malevolent 
and malicious ; but aman may be malicious without be- 
ing malignant. 

Proud tyrants who maliciously destroy, 

And ride o’er ruins with malignant joy, 

Humbled in dust, soon to their cost shall know 

Heaven our avenger, and mankind their foe. Somerville. 


In some connections, malignity seems rather more perti- 
nently applied to a radical depravity of nature, and malig- 
nancy to indications of this depravity, in temper and conduct 
in particular instances. Cogan. 


Malice, v.¢. To regard with extreme ill-will. [Ope 
, an 


m 


Mal’i-cho, n. [Sp. malhecho, from mal, ba 
hecho, equivalent to Lat. factum, deed.] Mischief, 
[ Obs. and rare.] Shak. 
Ma-li/ciotis (ma-lish/us), a. fa malitiosus, Fr, 
malicieux, Pr. malicios, Sp. & Pg. malicioso, It. 
malizioso.] 
1. Indulging or exercising malice; harboring ill- 
will or enmity; malevolent; malignant in heart. 
I grant him bloody, 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name. Shak. 
2. Proceeding from hatred or ill-will; dictated by 
malice; as, a malicious report. 
3. (Law.) With wicked or mischievous intentions 
or motives. 


Malicious abandonment, the desertion of a wife or hus- 
band without just cause. Burrill. Bouvier. — Malicious 
prosecution or arrest (Law), a wanton prosecution or ar- 
rest, by regular process in a civil or criminal proceeding, 
without probable cause. Bowvier. 

Syn.— Ill-disposed; evil-minded; mischievous; en- 
vious; malevolent; invidious; spiteful; resentful; bit- 
ter; malignant; rancorous. } 

Ma-li/ciotis-ly, adv. In amalicious manner; with 
malice, enmity, or ill-will. 

Ma-li/ciotis-mess, n. The quality of being mali- 
cious ; extreme enmity or disposition to injure; 
malignity. 

Ma-lign’ (ma-lin’/), a. _[Lat. malignus, for malige- 
nus, i, e., of a bad kind or nature, from mals, bad, 
and genus, birth, race, kind; It., Sp., & Pg. ma- 
ligno, Pr. maligne, Fr. malin, f. maligne. ] 

1. Having a very evil disposition toward others; 
harboring violent hatred or enmity ; malignant ; 
malicious; as, malign spirits. 

2. Unfavorable; unpropitious; pernicious; tend- 
ing to injure; as, a malign aspect of planets. 

3. Malignant; as, a malign ulcer. [Rare.] Bacon. 

Ma-lign/’ aoe ),v.t. [imp. & p. p. MALIGNED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. MALIGNING. | : 

1. To treat with malice; to show enmity toward; 
to injure; to harm. [Obs.] ‘ 

The people practice mischief against private men, whom 
they malign by stealing their goods and murdering them. 

Spenser. 

2. To speak great evil of; to traduce; to defame; 
to vilify; to asperse. ‘To be envied and shot at; 
to be maligned standing, and to be despised fall- 
ing.” South. 

Ma-lign/’ (ma-lin’), v.27. To entertain malice. [ Obs.] 
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Ma-lig/nange, oe [See MALIGNANT. ] 
Ma-lig/nan-¢y, 1. The quality of being malig- 
nant; extreme malevolence; bitter enmity; malice; 
as, malignancy of heart. ‘ 
2. Unfavorableness ; unpropitiousness. 


The malignancy of my fate might distemper yours. Shak. 


3. (Med.) Virulence; tendency to mortification or 
to a fatal issue; as, the malignancy of an ulcer or 
of a fever. 

Syn.— Malice; malevolence; malignity. See MALICE. 

Ma-lig/nant, a. 
nare or malignari, to do or make maliciously. 
MALIGN, and cf. BENIGNANT.] 

1. Disposed to do harm, inflict suffering, or cause 
distress; actuated by extreme malevolence or en- 
mity; virulently inimical; bent on evil. 

2. Exerting a pernicious influence ; virulent ; 
heinous, tending to destroy life. 

3. (Med.) Tending to produce death; threatening 
a fatal issue; virulent. 


Syn.— Malicious ; malevolent ; bitter ; rancorous ; 
spiteful; resentful; envious; malign. 


Ma-lig/’nant, 7. [Obs.] 1. A man of extreme en- 

mity or evil intentions. Hooker. 

2. (Lng. Hist.) One of the adherents of the house 

of Stuart; a cavalier;—so called by the opposite 
party. 

Meglictnent-ly, adv. 1. Maliciously ; with ex- 
treme malevolence. 

2. With pernicious influence. 

Ma-lign’er (ma-lin/er), n. One who maligns; one 
who regards or treats another with enmity; a tra- 
ducer; a defamer. 

Ma-lig’ni-fy, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MALIGNIFIED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. MALIGNIFYING. | [Lat. malignus, ma- 

_ lign, and facere, to make.] ‘To make malign or ma- 
lignant. [Rare.] 

Dreadful are the effects of a strong faith malignified. Southey. 

Ma-lig’/ni-ty, n. [Lat. malignitas, Fr. malignité, 
Pr. malignitat, Sp. malignidad, It. malignita. 

\ 1. The quality of being malign; extreme disposi- 
tion to do evil; extreme malevolence; virulent en- 
mity; malignancy; maliciousness, 

, 2. Virulence; deadly quality. 
' 8. Extreme evilness of nature ; enormity ; heinous- 
ness; as, the malignity of fraud. [Rare.] 

Syn.— Malice; maliciousness; rancor; spite; maley- 
olence; ill will; virulence ; malignancy; animosity. See 
MALICE. 

Ma-lign’ly (ma-lin/l¥), adv. 
ner; with extreme ill will. 

2. Unpropitiously; perniciously. 

Ma-lin’gSer (Synop., § 180), v.%. [imp. & p. p. MA- 

_ LINGERED; p. pr. & vb. n. tore (Bir. 
malingre, sickly, weakly, from mal, ill, and O. Fr. 
heingre, haingre, thin, lean, infirm, from Lat. @ger, 
with m inserted.] (JZil.) To feign illness or to pro- 
tract disease, in order to avoid duty. 

Ma-lin/ger-er, n. [See supra.] (Mil.) A soldier 
who feigns himself sick. 

Ma-lin’ger-y,n. (Mil.) A feigning of illness, or pro- 
tracting of disease, in order to escape duty. 

Mal/i-son (mil/i-zn), n. [O. Fr. malison, malizon, 
contracted from malédiction. See MALEDICTION, 
and ef. BENISON.] Malediction; curse; execration, 

God’s malison on his head who this gainsays. W. Scott. 

Malkin (maw’kin), n. [Diminutive of Mary, L. 
or Marike, Mike. | A mop; hence, a dirty drab. 

meee also maukin.] 

i (mawl) (Synop., § 180), n. [Written also maul.] 


See 


1. In a malign man- 


Fr. mail, O. Fr. maule, mail, Pr. malh, Pg. matho, 

. Sp. mallo, It. maglio, malleo, Lat. malleus. ] 

1. A large, heavy, wooden beetle; an instrument 
for driving any thing with force; a maul, 

2. Ablow. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Mall (mawl), v.¢. [imp. & p.p.MALLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. MALLING. O. Fr. mailler. See supra and 
MALLEATE. ] © beat with a mall; to beat with 
something heavy; to bruise; to maul. 

Mall (mil), . [Originally a walk where they played 
with malis and balls. } 

1. A public walk; a level, shaded walk, 

Part of the area was laid out in gravel walks, and planted 
with elms; and these convenient and frequented walks ob- 
tained the name of the City Mall. Southey. 

2. A pleading house; a court. 

Councils, which had been as frequent as diets or malls, 

ceased. Milman. 

Mallard, n. (Fr. malart, from mdle, male, and 
termination art, ard, See MALE and ARD.] 

1. A drake. 

2. (Ornith.) The common duck (Anas boschas) in 
its wild state. 

Mal/le-a-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. malléabilité, It. mallea- 
bilita, Sp. maleabilidad.| The quality of being 
malleable, or susceptible of extension by beating ; — 
opposed to friability and brittleness. Locke. 

Mial/le-a-ble, a. [Fr. malléable, Pr. malleable, Sp. 
maleable, It. malleabile, from L. Lat. malleare. See 
infra.) Capable of being drawn out and extended 
by beating; capable of extension by the hammer; 
reducible to a laminated form by beating. 

Malleable iron, cast iron, which, by a peculiar process, 
has been deprived of its carbon, and thus freed from its 
brittleness. 


(Lat. malignans, p. pr. of malig- 
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Mial/le-a-ble-ness, n. Malleability. 

Mal/le-ate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. MALLEATED; p. pr. 
& vb. nm. MALLEATING.] ([L. Lat. malleare, mallea- 
tum, to beat with a hammer; Lat. malleatws, ham- 
mered, from malleus, a hammer; It. magliare, Sp. 
majar, Pg. malhar, Pr. maliear, malhar, O. Fr. 
mailler. See MALL, v. t.] To hammer; to draw 
into a plate or leaf by beating. 

Mal/le-a/tion, n. [L. Lat. malleatio, O. Fr. maillé- 
ation. See supra.) The actof beating into a plate 
or leaf, as ametal; extension by beating, 


aAlle- 
M&I/le-mick, See MOLLEMOKE. 


Mial/le-moke, |” 

Mallen-ders, n. pl. (Far.) See MALANDERS. 

Mal-lé/o-lar, a [See MALLEOLUS.] (Anat.) Of, 
or pertaining to, the ankle. 

WMatl-tée'o-las,n. [Lat., dim. of malleus, hammer.] 
(Anat.) One of the projections of the bones of the 
leg at the ankle joint. 

Mallet, n. (Fr. maillet, dim. of mail; Pr. malhet, 
It. maglietto. See MALL.] A wooden hammer or 
instrument for beating, or for driving pins; particu- 
larly used, in carpentry, for driving the chisel. 

WMalle-ts,n. {Lat., hammer.] 

1. (Anat.) The outermost of the chain of bones 
in the ear. One of its processes, called the handle, 
is fastened to the membrane of the drum. 

2. (Microscopical Zodl.) The hammer-shaped jaw 
in a mouth of the form called a mastax. See MAs- 
TAX. 

Mallor-quine’ (mil/lor-keen’), n, & a. 
The same as MAJORCAN. 

WMal-lo'tus, n. on addwrds, fleecy.] (Ichth.) A 
genus of small fishes found along the coast of Green- 
land; the capelan. 

Mallow, in. [A-S. mealwe, malu, Ger. malve, 

Mal/lows, from Lat. malva, Gr. padayn, from 
uaddocery, to soften, padakds, soft, either because of 
its softening or relaxing properties, or its soft, 
downy leaves; Pr., Sp., Pg., &It. malva, Fr. mauve. | 
(Bot.) A plant of the genus Malva (M. sylvestris 
and M. rotundifolia) ; —so called from its emollient 
qualities. Its fruit is a depressed disk, popularly 
called a cheese. 

Jew’s mallow (Bot.), a plant, the Corchorus olitorius, 
used as a pot-herb by the Jews of Egypt and Syria. 


Miilm (miim), n. A kind of brick of a 

Miilm/’=-brick (miim/-), } light brownish or yellow- 
ish color, composed of sand, clay, and pulverized 
chalk. 

Miilm/-réck (miim/-), n. (Min.) A kind of fire- 
stone. 

Miilm/’sey (miim/z¥), n. [O. Eng. malvesie, Fr. mal- 
voisie, Sp. malvasia, It. malvasia, malvagia, from 
Malvasia, or Napoli di Malvasia, in the Morea.] 
A sort of grape; also, a kind of strong and sweet 
wine. 

Mal-0’/dor,n. ([Lat. malus, bad, and odor, odor.] 
An offensive odor. 

Mal-pig’hi-an, a. Pertaining to Malpighi. 

Malpighian bodies (Anat.), globular dilations in the 
kidney containing a plexus of vessels, called the Malpig- 
hian tuft, and giving rise to the urinary tubules. In them 
the secretion of urine is supposed to take place. They are 
so called from Malpighi, who first described them. 

Mal’/po-si’tion (-zish/un), 2. A wrong position. 

Mal-prae/tige, n. [From mal and practice.] Evil 
practice; illegal or immoral conduct; practice con- 
trary to established rules; especially, professional 
misconduct of a physician. [Written also male- 
practice. ] 

Malt, n. [A-S. mealt, malt, O. Sax., Icel., Sw., & 
Dan. malt, D. mout,O.& N. H. Ger. malz, from A-8. 
meltan, to melt, dissolve, cook.] Barley, or other 
grain, steeped in water till it germinates, and then 
dried in a kiln, thus evolving the saccharine princi- 
ple. Itis used in brewing. 

Malt,a. Pertaining to, containing, or made with, 
malt. 

Malt-drink, or mait-liquor, a liquor prepared for drink 
by an infusion of malt, as beer, ale, porter, &c. — Malt- 
dust, the grains or remains of malt. ‘‘d/alt-dust is an en- 
richer of barren land.” Mortimer.— Malt-fioor, a floor 
for drying malt. — Malt-house, a house in which malt is 
made — Malt-kiln, a kiln for drying malt. — Malt-mill, a 
mill for grinding malt. 

Malt, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MALTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MALTING.] To make into malt; as, to malt barley. 

Malt, v.t. To become malt. 


To house it green will make it malt worse. Mortimer. 


Malta-lent, n. [Prefix mal and talent; O. Fr. mal- 
talent, It. maltalento.| Ill-humor; ill-will; malice. 
[ Obs. Chaucer. 
Mal-tése’ (91), n., sing. & pl. (G@eog.) A native or 
inhabitant of Malta; in the plural, the people of 
Malta. 
Mal-tése’, a. 
inhabitants. 
Malltha, n. EEak, Gr. padSa.] 1. A variety of 
bitumen, viscid and tenacious, like pitch, unctuous 
to the touch, and exhaling a bituminous odor. 
2. Mortar. [Obs.] Ffoliand. 
Malt/-hérse, ». A horse employed in grinding 
malt; hence, a dull fellow. 
Mal-thii/sian (-thi/zhan), a. Pertaining to Prof. 
Malthus, who taught that population, when un- 
checked, inereases more rapidly than the means 


( Geog.) 


Of, or pertaining to, Malta, or to its 


MAMMAL 


of subsistence can be made to increase, and hence, 
eae hasty and early marriages should be discour- 
aged. 

Mal-thii’/sian, n. <A follower of Malthus. 

Malt/man, n.; pl. MALT/MEN, A man whose oc- 
cupation is to make malt. 

Mal-tréat/, v.t. (imp. & p. p. MALTREATED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. MALTREATING.] [Prefix mal and treat; 
Fr. maltraiter, Sp. maltratar, It. maltrattare.] To 
treat ill; to abuse; to treat roughly, rudely, or with 
unkindness. [Written also maletrecat. | 

Mal-tréat/ment, n. [Sp. maltratamiento, It. mal- 
trattamento.] Ill treatment; ill usage; abuse. 

Malt/ster,». A maltman, 

Malt/worm (-wfirm),n. <A tippler. [Obs.] Shak. 

Mallum,n. [Lat.] An evil. 


Malum in se (Law), a thing that is in itself evil.— 
Malum prohibitum, a prohibited wrong; an act wrong be- 
cause forbidden by law. Bouvier. 


Mallod, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants including 
many species, and found in almost all parts of the 
world; mallows. 

Mal-va’ceotis, a. [Lat. malvaceus, from malva, 
mallows; It. & Sp. malvaceo, Fr. malvacé. See 
MAaAuLuLow.] (Bot.) Pertaining to, or resembling, 
mallows ;—a term designating a group of plants of 
which mallows is the type. 


Mal’vaise, See MALVESIE. 


Mal/va-sy, Ms 
Mal/ver-sa/tion, n. [Fr. malversation, Sp. mal- 
versacion, It. malversazione, from Lat. male; ill, and 
versatio, from versari, to move about in a place, to 
occupy one’s self. See VERSABLE.] Evil conduct; 
improper or wicked behavior; mean artifices or 
fraudulent tricks; corruption or extortion in office. 
Mal’ve-sie, nm. Malmsey wine. See MALMSEY. 
Written also Malvaise and Malvasy. Halliwell. 
Miam,n. [Abbreviated from mamma.] Mamma, 
Mam/a-liike, [Fr. mamelouck, Sp. mameluco, 
Mam/e-liike, It. mammalucco, from Ar. mam- 
lik, a purchased slave or captive properly possessed 
or in one’s power, p. p. of malaka, to possess.] One 
of the former mounted soldiery of Egypt, formed 
of Circassian slaves of the sultan; later, the actual 
or virtual masters of the country until their destruc- 
tion by Mohammed Ali in 1811. 
Mam/e-lon,». A rounded hillock; a hemispheri- 
cal elevation. West. Rev. 
Mam-mii!, n. [Lat. & It. mamma, Gr. paupa, pap- 
py, Sp. & Pg. mama, a breast or pap, a mother, mam- 
ma; Fr. maman, Ger. mama, W. mam, Armor, 
mamm.] Mother;—a word of tenderness and fa- 
miliarity, used chiefly by young children, ‘ Tell 
tales to papa and mamma.” Swift. 
ME me! ned, n.; pl. MAM/ MZ, (Lat. mamma, breast. | 
(Anat.) The organ of female mammals in which 
milk is secreted; breast; teat; udder. 
Mam/mal, n.; pl. MAM/MALS. [Lat. mammalis, be- 
longing to the breast, from mamma, the breast or 
pap; Fr. mammal.}. (Zoél.) An animal of the high- 
est class of vertebrates (see ANIMAL KINGDOM), 
characterized by the female suckling its young. 


n. 


(- While far the larger part of mammals are strictly 
viviparous, one of the grand divisions consists of semz- 
viviparous species, like the opossum and kangaroo, which 
produce their young while still in an embryonic condition. 
The former are placental mammals, and the latter 72on- 
placental. The following are the principal subdivisions 
of mammals :— 


I. Arcuonts. This includes man alone, distinguished 
from other mammals not only by his spiritual nature, 
but also structurally in the extreme degree to which the 
system is made subservient directly to the purposes of the 
head, the fore limbs being removed from the locomotive 
series, their position in all other mammals, to the cephalic 
series, the whole body being thereby made a part of the 
head-extremity. 

IJ. MEGASTHENES. These have fundamentally a large 
life-system, and include the larger and more powerful 
mammals, the mean size of which is lineally about four 
times that of the microsthenes. The orders are as fol- 
lows:—1. Quadrumanes. These have the four limbs ter- 
minating in more or less perfect hands, as the monkeys. 
2. Carnivores. These have the four limbs furnished with 
strong claws, and feed on flesh, as the lion, dog, bear, 
seal. 3. Herbivores, or Ungulates. These have the four 
limbs furnished with hoofs, and have trifurcating teeth, 
as the elephant, horse, ox, deer, tapir. 4. Mutilates. 
These have two or four fin-like appendages in place of 
feet, and are aquatic in life, as the whale, dolphin, and 
other cetaceans, and the lamantin and dugong. 

III. MicrostHENES. These have fundamentally a small 
life-system, and include the small mammals. The orders 
which follow constitute a series in exact parallelism with 
that of the megasthenes; the cheiropters, or bats, being 
closely related to the quadrumanes (the two groups fol- 
lowing one another in Cuvier’s system), and similarly the 
insectivores being analogues of the carnivores, the rodents 
of the herbivores, and the edentates of the mutilates, 1. 
Cheiropters, or Bats. These have pectoral mamme, and 
the fore limbs extend to form a wing. 2. /nsectivores. 
These have the body covered with hair, the legs short, 
the feet furnished with claws, and the teeth partly tuber- 
culated, as the moles, shrews, hedge-hogs. 3. Rodents. 
These have the body covered with hair, and the legs 
short, and are furnished with at least two incisor teeth 
in each jaw, which are rootless and constantly growing, 
as the mouse, squirrel, porcupine. 4. Hdentates, or Brutes. 
These have the body covered either with hair or with 
bony scales or plates (in the last, as in some other 
characteristics, approaching reptiles), are furnished with 
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MAMMALIA 


long claws, and are without incisor teeth, as the sloth, 
armadillo, ant-eater. 

1V. Ooricorps, or semi-oviparous mammals. Of these 
the larger part are marsupials, or have a pouch for car- 
rying their immature young, as the opossum and kanga- 
roo. A few fail of the pouch, though having the support- 
ing marsupial bones, as the ornithorhynchus, and other 
monotremes. 

WMam-malli-d,n. pl. (Lat. mammalis ; Fr. mam- 
maux. See supra.} A class of animals, compre- 
hending the mammals, 

Mam-mia/li-an, a. Pertaining to the mammalia. 

Mam/ma_-liffer-oiis, a. [Lat. mammalia, q. Vv.) 8u- 
pra, and ferre, to bear, produce.] ( Geol.) Contain- 
ing mammiferous remains ; — said of certain strata, 

Mam-mial’o-gist, n. [Fr. mammalogiste, It. nuwm- 
malogista.| One who treats of mammiferous ani- 
mals, or mammalia. F 

Mam-mil/o-gy, n. [Fr. mammalogie, It. mam- 
malogia, from Lat. mamma, the breast, and Gr. 
Néyos, discourse.] The science which relates to 
mammiferous animals, or mammals. See MAMMAL. 

Mim/ma-ry, a. ([Lat. mamma, the breast; Fr. 
mammaire.| (Anat.) Pertaining to the breasts or 
paps; as, the mammary arteries and veins. 

Mam-mee’,n. [In the language of Hayti, mamey.] 
(Bot.) A fruit-tree of tropical America, belonging 
to the genus Mammea, which includes but a single 
species (M. Americana); also, its fruit. The lat- 
ter is large, covered with a thick, tough rind, and 
contains a bright-yellow pulp of a pleasant taste 
and fragrant scent. 

Mam/mer, v. i. [Allied to Ger. maémme, memme 
coward, poltroon, allied to Ger, & Eng. mamma. | 
To hesitate. [Obs.] Grant. 

Mam/met,n. [See MAwMET.] A puppet; a figure 
dressed. [0Obs.] 

Wiam/met-ry, n. 
Mohammedism. [00s.] 

Mim/mi-fer, n. [Lat. mamma, the breast, and 
Jerre, to bear; Fr. mammifere, It. mammifero, Sp. 
mamifero.| (Zoél.) An animal which has breasts for 
nourishing its young; amammal. See MAMMAL. 

Mam-mif/er-otis, a. [See supra.] Having breasts, 
and nourishing the young by the milk secreted by 
them. 

Maim/mi-f6rm, a. [Lat. mamma, the breast, and 
forma, shape; Fr. & It. mammiforme, Sp. mami- 
Jorme.| Having the shape or form of paps. 

Mam/milla-ry, a. [Lat. mammilla, dim. of mam- 
mc, the breast or pap; Fr. mammillaire, It. mam- 
millare, Sp. mamilar.] 

1. Pertaining to the paps; resembling a pap. 

2. (Min.) Composed of convex concretions, some- 
what resembling the breasts in form; studded with 
small mammiform protuberances. 

Mam/milla/ted,a. [It. mammillato. See supra.) 

1. Having small nipples, or little globes like nip- 
ples. 

: 2. (Conch.) Rounded like a nipple; — said of the 
apex of some shells. 

Mam/mil-loid,a. ([Lat. mamilla, pap, and Gr. 
eidos, form.] Shaped like a pap or nipple. 2. Owen. 

Mam/mock, n. [Dim. from Ir. & Gael. mam, a 
large, round hill, a hill slowly rising, and not 
pointed. Cf. Hinnock, from hill.) A shapeless 
piece. [Obs.] W. Scott. 

Mam/mock, v. t. To tear to pieces. [Obs.] Milton. 

Mam/’/mo-dis,n. [Fr. mamoudis, from Hind. mah- 
madi, a kind of fine muslin, from Mahmiid, a man’s 
name, and especially the name of several princes 
and kings, literally, praised, laudable, from hamada, 
to praise.] Coarse, plain India muslins. 

Mam/’mon, n. [Lat. mammona, Gr. pappwvas, 
riches, Syr. mam6nd, Chald. mammon, mamdn, Heb. 
matmon, a place where something is hid, subter- 
ranean storehouse, treasury, from tdman, to hide, 
especially in the earth.] Riches; wealth; also, the 
god of riches. 

Ye can not serve Godand Mammon. Matt. vi. 24. 

Mam/mon-ish, a. Devoted to the pursuit of wealth; 
actuated or prompted by a spirit of mammonism or 


[Corrupted from Mahometry.] 


money-getting. Carlyle. 
Mam’mon-ism, n. Devotion to the pursuit of 
wealth. Carlyle. 


Wam/mon-ist, n. A person devoted to the acqui- 
sition of wealth; one whose affections are placed 
supremely on riches; a worldling. 

Mam/mon-ite,n. One devoted to the acquisition 
of wealth; a mammonist. 

Mam/mon-i-za/tion, n. The act or process of 
making mammonish; the state of being under the 
influence, or actuated by the spirit, of mammon- 
ism. 

Mam-mose’/, a. [Lat. mamma, breast.] (Bot.) Hav- 
ing the form of the breast; breast-shaped. 

Mam/moth, n. [Russ. mdémont, mdmant, from 
Tartar mamma, the earth, because the Tungooses 
and Yakoots believed that this animal worked its 
way in the earth like a mole.] (Zodl.) An extinct 
elephant, of which there are several species. The 
term is usually applied to the Llephas primigenus,re- 
mains of which have been found on both continents. 

(= In the year 1799, one of these animals, in an entire 
state, thawed out of an ice-bank, near the mouth of a riy- 
er in the north of Siberia. 

hiim/moth, a. Resembling the mammoth in size; 
very large; gigantic; as, a mammoth ox. 


Mam/mo-thrépt, n. 


Maim/my, n. 
Dana. |- il 
Man, n.; pl. MEN. 








Man/a-ele, v. t. 


Man/age, v. ft. 
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[Gr. pappddperros, fr. papa, | 
grandmother, and rpépecv, to nourish.} A child 
brought up by its grandmother; hence, a spoiled 
child. [Obs. and rare.] 

O, you are a mere mammothrept in judgment. B. Jonson. 

Oe ae from mamma.] Mother; 

mamma. [Colloq.]} 
[A-8. mann, man, monn, mon, 
O. Sax., D., O. H. Ger., & Sw. man, N. H. Ger. 
mann, Icel. madhr, for mannr, Dan. mand, Goth, 
manna, man, from an hypothetical Goth, minan, 
imp. man, Skr. man, to think.] 

1. An individual of the human race; a human 
being; a person. “In matters of equity between 
man and man.” Watts. 

A man, in an instant, may discover the assertion to be im- 
possible. More. 

2. Especially, an adult male person; a grown-up 
male, as distinguished from a woman or a boy. 

When I became a man, I put away childish things. 
1 Cor, xiii. 11. 

3. The human race ; mankind ; the totality of 
men; sometimes, the male part of the race, as dis- 
tinguished from the female. ‘ Vindicate the ways 
of God to man.” Pope. 

And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness, and let them have dominion. Gen. i. 26. 

Man that is born of a woman is of few days, and full of 
trouble. Job xiv. 1. 

The proper study of mankind is man. Pope. 


Woman has, in general, much stronger propensity than 
man to the discharge of parental duties. Cowper. 


In the system of nature, man is ranked as a distinct genus. 

: Encye. Brit. 

4. One possessing in a high degree the distinctive 
qualities of manhood; one of manly strength or 


virtue, ‘' This was a man.” Shak, 
I dare do all that may become a man: 
Who dares do more is none. Shak. 


5. A servant of the male sex; amale attendant; 
a vassal; a subject; —strictly, always with a pos- 
sessive pronoun. 

Like master, like man. Old Proverb. 


The vassal or tenant, kneeling, ungirt, uncovered, and hold- 
ing up his hands between those of his lord, professed that he 
did become his man from that day forth, of life, limb, and 


earthly honor. Blackstone. 
6. A married man; a husband. 
Every wife ought to answer for her man. Addison. 


7. Sir;—used as a familiar term of address, often 
with impatience, and in a disparaging sense. 
We speak no treason, man. Shak. 


8. A piece with which a game, as chess or 
draughts, is played. 

(a> Man is often used in composition, signifying male, 
belonging or pertaining to, or becoming, a man or men, 
and so on, the compounds thus formed being usually of 
very obvious signification ; as, man-child, man-eater, 
man-eating, man-haler, man-hating, man-hunter, man- 
hunting, man-killer, man-killing, man-knowledge or 
man-lore (anthropology), man-love (philanthropy), man- 
lover, man-loving, man-midwife, man-midvifery, man- 
mountain (giant), man-pleaser, man-servant, man- 
shaped, man-slayer, man-stealer, man-stealing, man- 
thief, man-woman (hermaphrodite), man-worship, and 
the like. 

Man of straw, a puppet; one who has no character or 
influence, or who is 1éd about at the will of another; also, 
a candidate ; a nominee. — Man-of-war, a first class ship 
of war. — To be one’s own man, to have command of one's 
self; not to be out of one’s own control. 





Man, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MANNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


MANNING. ] 

1. Tosupply with men; to furnish with a suflicient 
force or complement of men, as for management, 
service, defense, or the like. 

See how the surly Warwick mans the walls! Shak. 
They man their boats, and all their young men arm. Taller. 

2. To furnish with strength for action; to prepare 
for efficiency ; to fortify. 

Theodosius having manned his soul with proper reflec- 


tions. ddison. 
Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, 

And he retires. Shak. 

3. To tame, asahawk. [Rare.] Shak. 


4. To furnish with attendants or servants. [ Obs.] 


Man/a-ele,n. [Fr. manicle, Lat. manicula, diminu- 


tive of manica, the long sleeve of a tunic, handcuff, 
manacle, from manus, hand; It. manetta, Sp. ma- 
niota.| An instrument of iron for fastening the 
hands; handcuff; shackle ; — generally in the pl. 
[imp. & p. p. MANACLED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. MANACLING.| 'To put handcuffs or other 
fastening upon, for confining the hands; to shackle; 
to confine; to restrain from the use of the limbs or 
natural powers. 

Is it thus you use this monarch, to manacle him hand and 
‘oot? Arbuthnot. 
[imp. & p. p. MANAGED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. MANAGING.] [O. Eng. menage, Fr. ménager, 
O. Fr. menager, mesnager, to keep house, not allied 
to It. maneggiare, Sp. & Pg. manejar, which are 
derived from Lat. manus, the hand. See infra.) 

1. To have under control and direction; to con- 
duct; to guide; to administer; to treat; to han- 
dle. 


Long tubes are cumbersome, and scarce to be easily man- 
aged. Newton. 
What wars I manage, and what wreaths I gain. Prior. 


Man/age, n. 


Man/a 


Man/age-a-ble-mess, n. 


Man/age-a-bly, adv. 
Man/age-less, a. 


Man/age-ment, n. 


Man/a-ger, n. 


Man/a-@/ri-al, a. 


See eat Tinos 


Man/a-kin, n. 


Mian’-ape, n. 


Man-a-tee’, 
Man-a-ti’, 
ian/a-tin, 


Ma-na/tion, n. 


Ma-na/tus, n.; 


MANATUS 


2. Hence, especially, to guide by careful or deli- 
cate treatment; to wield with address; to make sub- 
servient by artful conduct; to bring around cun- 
ningly to one’s plans. ‘ 

It was much his interest to manage his Protestant subjects. 

WON. 
Antony managed him to his own views. JDfiddleton. 
_ 3. To train in the manége, as a horse; to exercise 
in graceful or artful action. 
a a To treat with caution or sparingly; to hus- 
and. 
The less he had to lose, the less he cared 
To manage loathsome life when love was the reward. Dryden. 

Syn. —To direct ; govern; control; wield; order; 

contrive; concert; conduct; transact. 


Man/axe,v.i. To direct or conduct affairs; to carry 


on concerns or business; to administer, 

Leave them to manage for thee. Dryden. 
[O. Eng. menage, Fr. ménage, O. Fr. 
manage, manaige, mesnage, mesnaige, L. Lat. man- 
sionaticum, from Lat. mansio, habitation, mansion, 


q. Vv. 
1. Conduct; administration; management; disci- 
pline; treatment; as, the manage of the state or 
kingdom. [Obs.] Shak. 
Quicksilver will not endure the manage of the fire. Bacon. 
2. (Pron. mi-nizh’). Training of a horse; eques- 
trian control and exercise; manege, 


Minatoanicne n. State of being manageable. 


e-a-ble, a. 1. Capable of being managed; 
admitting or suffering management; goyernable; 
tractable; controllable; as, a manageable horse. 

_2. Easily made subservient to one’s views or de- 
signs. 

Syn.—Governable; tractable; tamable; controlla- 
ble; docile. 

The quality of being 
manageable; tractableness. 

In a manageable manner. 
Incapable of being managed; 
unmanageable. 

[Fr. ménagement, O. Fr. mes- 
nagement. See supra.) 

1. The act of managing; the manner of treating, 
directing, carrying on, or using for a purpose; con- 
duct; administration; as, the management of a 
family or of a farm; the management of state 
affairs. 

All directions, as to the management of the voice, must be 
regarded as subsidiary to the expression of feeling. Porter. 

2. Cunning practice; conduct directed by art or 
address; skillful treatment; — often in a bad sense. 
“The management of the grounds and plantations.” 

Wordsworth, 

Mark with what management their tribes divide. Dryden. 

He had great management with ecclesiastics, in the view to 
be advanced to the pontificate. Addison. 

3. The collective body of those who manage or 
direct any enterprise or interest; the board of man- 
agers. 

Syn.— Conduct; administration; government; direc- 

tion; guidance; disposal; care; charge; contrivance; 
intrigue. 
1. One who manages; a conductor 
or director; one who uses address in bringing 
about his purposes; as, the manager of a theater; 
the manager of a lottery, of a ball, &e. ‘A skillful 
manager of the rabble.” South. ‘ An artful man- 
ager, that crept between.” Pope. 

2. A person who conducts business with economy 
and frugality; a good economist. 

A prince of great aspiring thoughts; in the main, a manager 
of his treasure. Sir Wm. Temple. 
Of, or pertaining to, manage- 
ment or a manager; as, managerial qualities. 

Fr. menagerie, mesnagerie. 
See supra.| [Obs. 

1. Management; conduct; direction; administra- 
tion. 

2. Husbandry; economy; frugality, 

Vheir unseasonable managery, in that particular, drew upon 
them an expense of many millions. Burnet. 

3. Moral conduct. 


The fruits of whose doctrine and managery amount, at best, 
only to empty forms of godliness. arrow. 
[Fr. & Ger. manakin ; probably the 
native name.] (Ornith.) A small South Ameri- 
can bird of brilliant colors. The Pipra awreola, 
red, black, and yellow, and the Phenicircus carnifex, 
of the brightest red, are valued species. One species 
is found in Australia. Eng. Cyc. 
(Zo6l.) An animal of the highest di- 
vision of apes, as the orang-outang, gibbon, gorilla, 
and chimpanzee. 

n. [The name of the animal in the 
language of Hayti; Sp. manatt, 
manato, N, Lat. manatus. Cf, La- 
MANTIN.] See MANATUS. 
[Lat. manatio, from manare, to 
flow.] The act 
of issuing or 
flowing out. 
[ Obs.] 





pl. MA-NA/TI, 
[N. Lat. See 


Manatus (Janatus Australis). 
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MANBOTE 


MANATEE.) (Zo6l.) A gregarious aquatic animal, 
like the whale, but herbivorous. It is so called be- 
cause of its hand-shaped flipper, or fore fin. The 
Manatus Americanus is found about tropical South 
America ; the M. Senegalensis, on the opposite 
shores of Africa; the Halicose dugong, in the In- 
diai Ocean. It is used for food, and hunted for its 
fat. It is commonly called the sea-cow. 
Min/’bote, n. [A-S. man, man, vassal, and bote, 
recompense.] (Anglo-Saxon Law.) A sum paid to 
a lord as a pecuniary compensation for killing his 
man; that is, his vassal, servant, or tenant. Spelman. 
Miinghe (miinsh), x. [Written also maunch.] [Fr. 
manche, from Lat. manica, a long sleeve, from 
manus, the hand; Pr. mancha, manga, Sp. & Pg. 
manga, It. manica.] A sleeve. cs 
Man/chet,n. [Fr.manchette, diminutive of manche, 
because of its small size. See swpra.] Fine white 
bread; a loaf or cake of fine bread. [Rare.] 


And Enid brought sweet cakes to make them cheer, 
And, in her vail infolded, manchet bread. Tennyson. 


Manch/i-neel’ (mintch/-), ». [It. mancinello, Sp. 
_manzanillo, Fr. manzanille, mancenillier, N. Lat. 
mancanilla, mancinella, from Sp. manzana, an 
apple, from Lat. malum Matianum, a kind of apple, 
because its fruit resembles an apple.] (Bo#.) A lofty 
tree of the West Indies (the Hippomane mancinella), 
so called from its effect on horses which eat of it; 
but its poisonous effects have been exaggerated. 
Its inspissated juice is used in medicine as a sub- 
stitute for the resin of Guaiacum or lignum-vite. 
The wood is valuable for cabinet work, being beau- 
tifully veined with brown and white, and capable 
of receiving a high polish. 

Bastard manchineel (Bot.), a tree ee oe latifo- 
lia) of the East Indies, having similarly dangerous prop- 
erties. Lindley. 

Man-choo’, n.& a. (Geog.) See MANTCHOO. 

Miin’¢in-ite (49), . (Min.) A brown, shining min- 
eral, consisting of silicate of zinec;—so called from 
Mancino, near Leghorn, where it is found. Dana. 

Man/ci-pate, v. t. (Lat. mancipare, mancipatum, 
from munceps, the purchaser of a thing at a public 
auction, from manus, the hand, and capere, to take, 
seize, manu capere, to take with the hand.] To en- 
slave; to bind; to restrict. [Obs.] Hale. 

Man/¢i-pa’tion, n. (Lat. mancipatio. See supra.] 
Slavery; involuntary servitude. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Mian/¢i-ple,n. [O. Fr. mancipe, with / inserted, as 
in participle, from participe: Lat. mancipium, from 
manceps, O. It. mancipio. See supra.) A steward; 
a undertaker; a purveyor, particularly of a col- 

ege. 

Better it were that you tarry for the mare of our manciple 
at the Grange. W. Scott. 

Man/eus (mink/us), n. [A-S. mancus, maucos, 
mancs.| An old coin of the value of two shillings 
and sixpence sterling, 

Mand,n. Ademand. [0bs.] 

Man-da’mus,n. [Lat., we command, from man- 
dare, to order, command.! (Law.) A writ issued 
by a superior court and directed to some inferior 
tribunal, or to some corporation or person exercis- 
ing public authority, commanding the performance 
of some specified duty. Broom. Bouvier. 

Mian/da-vin’ (min/da-reen’), n. [Pg. mandarim, 
from Skr. mantrin, a counselor, from mantra, a 
counsel, from man, to think, know; not from Lat. 
mandare, to command; Fr. & Sp. mandarin, It. 
mandarino. The Chinese name of this oflicer is 
kwan.]) A Chinese public officer; a civil or military 
official in China, - 

Mandarin duck (Ornith.), a beautiful kind of duck 
(Anas galericulata), regarded by the Chinese as an em- 
blem of conjugal affection.— Mandarin language, the 
spoken or colloquial language of China, — Mandarin or- 
ange (Bot.), a kind of orange (Citrus nobilis) which is 
loose-skinned and flattened in form. S. W. Williams. 

Man/da-rin/ie, a. Appropriate or peculiar to a 
mandarin. 

Miain/da-rin/ing, 7. (Dycing.) The process of giv- 
ing an orange color to goods formed of animal tissue, 
as silk and wool, not by coloring matter, but by pro- 
ducing a certain change in the fiber by the action of 
dilute nitric acid. Tomlinson. 

Mian/da-rin/’igsm,n. A government by mandarins; 
the character or spirit of the mandarins. 

The whole Chinese code, under a systematic mandarinism, 
is pervaded even by the principle of self-accusation for all. 

Lieber. 

Mian/da-ta-ry, n. [Lat. mandatarius, from man- 
datum, a charge, commission, order, from mandare, 
to commit to one’s charge, to commission, to order; 
Fr. mandataire, Sp. & It. mandatario.] 

1. One to whom a command or charge is given; 
hence, specifically, a person to whom the pope has, 
by his prerogative, given a mandate or order for his 
benefice. Ayliffe. 

2. (Law.) One who undertakes, without a recom- 
pense, to do some act for another in respect to a 
thing bailed to him. Kent. 

Miain/date, n. [Lat. mandatum, Fr. & Pr. mandat, 
Sp. & It. mandato. See supra. 

1. An official or authoritative command; an order 
or injunction; a commission; a judicial precept, 

This dream all-powerful Juno sends; I bear 
Her mighty mandates, and her words you hear. Dryden. 
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2. (Canon Law.) A rescript of the pope, com- |Main/du-ea/tion, n. 


manding an ordinary collator to put the person 
therein named in possession of the first vacant bene- 
fice in his collation. 

3. (Scots Law.) A contract by which one employs 
another to manage any business for him. By the 
Roman law, it must have been gratuitous. Erskine. 

eWan-da'tor,n. (Lat., It. mandatore, Sp, manda- 
dor, Fr. mandateur. See supra.] 

1. A director. Ayliffe. 

2. (Civil Law.) The person who employs another 
to perform a mandate. Bouvier. 

Mian/da-to-ry (50), a. [Lat. mandatorius.] Con- 
taining a command; preceptive; directory. 

Min/da-to-ry, x. The same as MANDATARY, 

Man/der, v. ¢. & i. The same as MAUNDER. 

Man/der-il, ». A mandrel. See MANDREL, 

Man/di-ble, n. [Fr. mandibule, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
mandibula, It. mandibola, mandibulu, Lat. mandi- 
bula, mandibulum, trom mandere, to chew.] (Zodl.) 
The lower jaw of vertebrates ;— also applied to des- 
ignate both jaws of birds, and the anterior or upper 
pair of jaws in invertebrates. 

Man-dib/ii-lar, a. [Fr. mandibulaire, Sp. man- 
dibular, It. mandibulare, mandibolare. See supra.] 
Belonging to the jaw, or mandible; like a mandible 
in form, functions, or normal relations. 

Man-dib/ti-late, a, [Fr.mandibulé. See MAn- 

Man-dib/t-1a/ted, DIBLE.] Provided with 
mandibles, as many insects. 

Man/di-biai/li-form, a. (Hntom.) Having the form 
of a mandible or mandibles ; — said especially of the 
lower jaws of an insect when hard and horny, and 
resembling in form the upper jaws. 

Mian/dil, x. [O. Fr. mandil, mandille, manteau, 
Sp. & Pg. mandil, a coarse apron, a hair cloth, from 
Ar. mandil, table-cloth, handkerchief, mantle, from 
nadala, to wipe, wrap up.] <A sort of mantle. 
[Ods.] Herbert. 

Man-dil/ion (man-dil/yun),n. [See supra.] A sol- 
dier’s loose coat; an outer garment without sleeves; 
oe of wrapper. Chapman. 

Minato n. The same as MANIOC, 

Man/dle-stonme, n. [Ger. mandelstein, almond- 
stone.] (Min.) Amygdaloid. See AMyGDALOID. 

Mand/ment,n. Commandment. [ Obs. and rare.] 

Man/do-lin,n. [Fr. mandoline, mandole, mandore, 
pandore, It. mandola, mandora, pandora, pandura, 
from Lat. pandura, Gr. mavdodpa. See BANDORE.] 
(Mus.) A musical instrument resembling the guitar. 
It is now seldom used. 

Man/dore,n. [See supra and BANDORE.] (Jus.) 
A kind of four-stringed lute. 

Man-drig/o-ra,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants; the 
mandrake. 

Min/drake, n. [A-S. 
& Lat. mandragora, Gr. 
pavdpayépas, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. mandragora, It. 
mandragora, mandra- 
gola, Fr. mandragore.] 
( Bot.) (a.) A low plant, 
having a fleshy root, 
often forked, and sup- 
posed to resemble a 
man. It was therefore 
supposed to have ani- 
mal life, and to ery out 
when pulled up. All 
parts of the plant are 
strongly narcotic. It is 
the Mandragora (Atro- 
pa) officinalis. (b.) The May-apple. 

And shrieks like mandrakes torn out of the earti, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. Shak. 
The mandrake of Scripture was quite a different 
thing, but what it was is uncertain. 

Mian/drel, n. [Fr. mandrin, from Gr, padvdpa, an 
inclosed space, the bed in which 
the stone of a ring is set.] 
(Mach.) (a.) A bar of metal in- 
serted in the work to form it, or 
to hold it as in a lathe, during 
the process of manufacture. (b.) 
The spindle which carries the = 
center-chuck of a lathe, and com- 
municates motion to the work. It is usually driven 
by a pulley. (c.) An arbor. [Written also man- 
deril. 

Man/drill,n. [Fr. mandriille, Sp. mandril, It. man- 
drillo, most probably the native name in Africa.] 
(Zoél.) A very short-tailed baboon, the Cynocepha- 
lus (or Papio) mormon. It has’ erectile, rigid 
cheeks, striped with red and blue, and a bright red 
nose. Itis a native of the western coast of Africa. 

Man/du-ea-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. manducable. See 
infra.] Capable of being manducated or chewed; 
masticable; hence, suitable to be eaten. [2are.] 

If tangible by his fingers, why not by his teeth, that is, man- 
ducable ? Coleridge. 

Man/du-eate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MANDUCATED; 
Pp. pr. & vb. n. MANDUCATING.] [Lat. manducare, 
manducatum, a lengthened form of mandere, It. 
manducare ; whence It. manucare, manicare, man- 
giare, Pr. manjar, Fr. manger, O. Fr. manuer, to 
eat.] To masticate; to chew; toeat. [Rare.] 





Root and Branch of Mandrake. 














MANGE 


[Lat. manducatio, Fr. man- 
ducation, Sp. manducacion, It. manducazione.] The 
act of chewing or eating. [Jare.]} 

Man/du-ea-to-ry, a. [See MANDUCATE. } 
taining to, or employed in, chewing. [ Rare.] 

Man-di'eus,n. (Lat. from manducare, to chew.]} 
(Gr. & Rom. Antiq.) A ludicrous mask, represent- 
ing a person chewing, worn in processions and by 
comic actors on the stage for the purpose of creat- 
ing merriment. 

Mane, n. [O. D.mane,N. D.maan, Icel. mon, Dan. 
& Sw. man, O. H. Ger. mana, M. H. Ger. man, N. 
H. Ger. méhne, O. Fries. mona.] The long and 
heavy hair growing on the upper side of, or about, 
the neck of some quadrupedal animals, as the horse, 
the lion, &e. 

Maned (mand), a. Having a mane. 

Ma-nege’ (ma-nizh’) (Synop., § 180), nm. [Fr. ma- 
nege, from It. maneggio, management, conduct, 
riding-schoel; L. Lat. managium, from It. maneg- 
giare, to handle, manage, exercise, govern, from 
Lat. manus, the hand. ] 

1. The art of horsemanship, or of training horses. 

2. A school for teaching horsemanship, and for 
training horses. 

eWeek, n. [Heb.] A Hebrew weight, used in 
estimating the quantity of gold and silver, being one 
hundred shekels of gold and sixty shekels of silver. 

Twenty shekels, five-and-twenty shekels, fifteen shekels, 
shall be your maneh. Ezek. xly. 12. 

Ma-né/ri-al, a. The same as MANORIAL. 

Wa! nés (Ma/nEz), n. pl. [Lat., from O. Lat. manus, 
goor.| (Rom. Antiq.) The gods of the lower world; 
the benevolent infernal deities; the deified shades 
of the dead; ghosts; souls of the departed, ‘Hail, 
O ye holy manes !”’ Dryden. 

Mane/’sheet, . A covering placed over the upper 
part of a horse’s head. 

Ma-neti/ver, )(ma-ni/ver), x. [Fr. manewvre, It. 

Ma-noeti/vre, manovra, Sp. maniobra, L. Lat. 
manopera, literally hand-work, manual labor, from 
Lat. manus, hand, and opera, from opus, operis, 
work, labor.] 

1. Management; dexterous movement; specifical- 
ly, an evolution, movement, or change of position 
among military or naval bodies. 

2. Management with address or artful design; 
adroit proceeding; intrigue; stratagem. 

Ma-neti/ver, )v. it. [imp. & p. p. MANEUVERED, 

Ma-noeti/vre, or MANCEUVRED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MANEUVERING, OF MANGUVRING.]_ [Fr. mancu- 
vrer, It. manovrare, Sp. maniobrar.] 

1. To perform a movement in military or naval 
tactics; to make*an evolution. 

2. To manage with address or art. 
Ma-newti/ver, )v. t. To change the positions of, as 
Ma-noeti/vre, troops or ships. 
Ma-neiti/ver-er, 
Ma-noeii/vrer, is 
Man/ful, a Showing manliness, or manly spirit; 

bold; brave; courageous; noble. 

Syn. — See Mantry. 


Mian/ful-ly, adv. In a manful manner. 

Mian/ful-mess, n. The quality of being manful; 
boldness; bravery. 

Man/ga-by,. (Zodl.) A monkey (Cercocebus fu- 
liginosus), of a uniform sooty-black color, but with 
white eyelids. It was so called by Buffon, from 
Mangaby, in Madagascar, whence he supposed them 
obtained. They are, however, natives of the west 
coast of Africa, 

Min’ga-nate, he [Fr. manganate, magané- 

Man’/ga-né/sate, siate.] (Chem.) A compound 
of manganesic acid with a base. 

Man/ga-nése’,n. [Fr. manganése, It. manganese, 
sasso magnesio, Sp. manganesa, manganesia, N. 
Lat. manganesia, manganestum, corrupted from 
Lat. magnes, because of its resemblance to the 
magnet. See MAGNET.] (Chem.) A metal of a 
dusky white or whitish-gray color, very hard and 
difficult to fuse. It has the symbol Mn., and the 
chemical equivalent of 27.6.—Called also, some- 
times, manganesium, and manganium. 


f= The name is very often applied to the black oxide 
of the metal. 

Min/ga-né/si-an (-né/zhi-an), a. [Fr. mangané- 
sien.] Pertaining to manganese; consisting of it, 
or partaking of its qualities. Seybert, 

Min/ga-né/sie,)/a. [Fr. manganésique, manga- 

Man-gan/ie, nique.] (Chem.) Obtained from 
manganese; as, manganesic acid. 

Mian/ga-né/si-tim, 2. See MANGANESE. 

Man/ga-né/sotis, a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or 
derived from, manganese; as, manganesous acid, 
an acid containing less oxygen than mangancsic 
acid. 

Main/ga-nite (49), ». (Min.) One of the ores of 
manganese ; — called also gray manganese ore, 

Man-ga/ni-tim, 7. See MANGANESE. 

Mang’/eérn, n.- [A-S. mengan, mencgan, O. L. 
Ger. mengian, N. H. Ger. & D. mengen, Icel. menga, 
Sw. médénga, Dan. méiinge, to mix, and Eng. corn, 
Ger. mangkorn, mangelkorn, mengekorn.] Mixed 
grain; a mixture of wheat and rye, or other spe- 
cies of grain. [Prov. Eng.] i 

Mange, n. [Fr. manger, to eat, whence Fr. démam» 


Per- 


One who maneuvers. 
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MANGEL-WURZEL 


ger, to itch, demangeaison, itch, itching. See MAN- 
DUCATE.] The scab or itch in cattle, dogs, and other 
beasts. 

Man/gel-witir/zel(ming/gl-wir/- 
zl), n. ([Ger., apparently from 
mangel, want, scarcity, and wur- 
zel, root; supposed to be called so 
because it is used as a substitute 
for bread in times of scarcity; but 
it is rather a corruption from Ger. 
mangold, beet, mangoldwurzel, 
beet-root.] (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Beta (B. altissima), by some 
considered a mere variety of the 
ordinary beet. See BEET. [Writ- 
ten also mangold-wurzel. | 

Man/ger, n. [Fr. mangeoire, from 
Fr. manger, to eat; Lat. mandu- 
care. See MANDUCATE. | 

1. A trough or box in which : 
fodder is laid for cattle; the receptacle from which 
cattle eat in a barn or stable. er 

2. (Naut.) A space across the deck, within the 
hawse-holes, having a coaming high enough to pre- 
vent the water which enters the hawse-holes from 
running over the deck. 

Man’ger-board, n. (Naut.) The bulk-head ona 
ship’s deck that separates the manger from the 
other part of the deck. Totten. 

Man/gi-ly, adv. In ayile or foul manner; meanly; 
basely. 





Mangel Wurzel 
(Beta hybrida). 


O, this sounds mangily, 
Poorly, and scurvily in asoldier’s mouth. Beau. & Fl. 

Mian/gi-mess, n. [From mangy.] The quality or 
condition of being mangy; scabbiness; infection 
of the mange. 

Man/gle (mang’gl), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MANGLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. es [L. Ger. mank, deti- 
cient, mutilated; D. mank, halt, lame; hence, A-S. 
be-mancian, to maim, behead, be-mancud, maimed, 
beheaded; Icel. minka, to lessen, decrease; allied 
to Lat. mancus, maimed, infirm, whence L. Lat. 
mancus, debilitated, mutilated, mancare, to muti- 
late; Arm. mank, monk, deprived of an arm or 
hand; O. H. Ger. mangalén, N. H. Ger. mangein, 
D. mangelen, to be wanting. ] 

1. To cut or bruise with repeated blows or strokes, 
making a ragged or torn wound, or covering with 
wounds; to tear in cutting; to cut in a bungling 
manner; to hack; to lacerate; to mutilate ; — ap- 
plied chiefly to the cutting of flesh. ‘‘ And seized 
with fear, forgot his mangled meat.” Dryden. 

2. To curtail; to take by piecemeal. 

Man/gle (ming/gl), n. [D. mangel, Dan. mangle, 
Ger. mangel, mange, from O. Fr. mangonel, Gr. 
payyavov, a machine for throwing stones, the axis 
of a pulley. See MANGONEL, tnfra.] <A rolling- 
press or calender for smoothing linen. It is an ob- 
long wooden box filled with stones, resting upon 
two cylinders which roll backward and forward 
over the linen, spread upon a polished table, motion 
being given to the box by a crank or otherwise, and 
sometimes regulated by a fly-wheel. 

Mangle-rack (Mach.), a contrivance for converting 
continuous circular motion into reciprocating rectilinear 
motion, by means of a rack and pinion, as in the mangle 
The pinion is held to the rack by a groove in such a man- 
ner that it passes alternately from one side of the rack 
to the other, and thus gives motion to it in opposite direc- 
tions, according to the side in which its teeth are en- 
gaged. — Mangle-wheel, a wheel in which the teeth, or 
pins, on its face, are interrupted on one side, and the pin- 
ion, working in them, passes from inside to outside of the 
teeth alternately, thus converting the continuous circular 
motion of the pinion into a reciprocating circular motion 
of the wheel. 


Man/gle, v. 7. 
der, as linen. 

Man/’/gler (mang/gler), 2. 
tears in cutting. 

2. One who smooths linen with a mangle. 

Man/’zo (ming’go),n. [Malay. mangga.] 

1. The fruit of the mango-tree, of the East Indies. 
When pickled, it forms an article of commerce, and 
is imported into Europe and the United States, 

2. A green musk-melon pickled. 


Mango-fish (Ichth.), a fish of the Ganges (the Polyne- 
mus risua), about fifteen inches long, and highly esteemed 
for food. It appears about the same time with the mango 
fruit, in April and May, whence the name. 


Man/go-bird, 7. (Ornith.) The Indian oriole ( Ori- 
olus kundoo). Dallas. 

Man/gold-wiir’/zel, n. See MANGEL-WURZEL. 

Man’go-nél,n. [O. Fr. mangonel, mangoneau, Pr. 
manganel, It. manganello, mangano, L. Lat. man- 
ganellus, manganus, manganum, from Gr. payyavov. 
See MANGLE,7.] An engine formerly used for 
throwing stones and battering walls. 

Man/go-nism, 7. [O. Fr. mangonisme. See in- 
fra.) The art of mangonizing, or setting off to ad- 
vantage. [Obs.] 

Man/’/go-nist,». 1. One who mangonizes, or fur- 
bishes up worthless articles for sale. [ Obs.] Marston. 

2. A slave-dealer; also, astrumpet. [Obs.] 

Miain/’/go-nize,v.t. [O. Fr. mangonizer, Lat. man- 
gonizare, from mango, a dealer in slaves or wares, 
to which he tries to give an appearance of greater 
value by decking them out and furbishing them up, 


To smooth with a mangle; to calen- 


1. One who mangles or 
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from Gr. padyyavoy, any means for charming and 
bewitching others.] To furbish up for sale; to set 
off to advantage. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Man/go-stan, He [Malay. mangusta, mangis.] 

Man/go-steen, (Bot.) A tree of the East Indies 
of the genus Garcinia (G. mangostan) ; —so called 
from Dr. Garcin, who described it. The tree grows 
to the height of eighteen feet, and bears fruit also 
called mangosteen, of the size of a small apple, the 
pulp of which is very delicious food. 

Man/go-tree, n. (Bot.) An East Indian tree of the 
genus Mangifera(M. 
Indica). It grows to 
a large size, and pro- 
duces the mango of 
commerce. 

Man’erove (Synop., 
§ 180), m. [Malay. 
mangginanggt.] di 

1. (Bot.) A tree 
of the East and 
West Indies of the 
genus J?hizophora. 
The common or 
black mangrove, or 
mangle, and _ also 
others of the genus, 
are found all along 
the shores of the 
tropics, rooting in 
the mud, and forming dense forests even at the 
verge of the ocean, and below high-water mark. 
The seeds germinate even while attached to the 
branches. The fruit has a ruddy brown shell, and 
a delicate white pulp within, which is sweet and 
eatable. The bark is astringent, and is used for 
tanning leather. 

2. (Jchth.) The mango-fish. 

Man/sy,a. [compar.MANGIER; superl. MANGIEST. | 
[From mange.] Infected with the mange; scabby. 

Man-ha/den,n. See MENHADEN. 

Man/-hole, 7. <A hole through which a man may 
creep into a drain, cess-pool, 
steam-boiler, parts of ma- 
chinery, &c., to clean or re- 
pair. 

Man’hood, n. [Eng. man 
and the termination hood, 
q.v.; O. Eng. manhode, man- 
hede, A-S. manhad.] 

1. The state of being man, 
or man as distinguished from one of the lower an- 
imals, from a child, a woman, or a divine being. 

2. Manly quality; courage; bravery; resolution. 

Ma/ni-a,n. [Lat. mania, Gr. navia, from paivessac, 
to rage; It., Sp., Pg., & Pr. mania, Fr. manie.] 

1. Violent derangement of mind; madness; in- 
sanity. , 

_2. Excessive or unreasonable desire; insane pas- 
sion. 


Mania a potu (Lat.], madness from drinking; deliri- 
wm tremens. 


Syn.—Insanity ; derangement ; madness ; lunacy; 
alienation; aberration; delirium; frenzy; monomania; 
dementia. See INSANITY. 

Man/i-a-ble, a. [Fr. maniable, from manier, to 
manage, from Lat. manus, hand.] Manageable ; 
tractable. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Ma/ni-ae,a. [L. Lat. maniacus, Gr. pavixés, from 
pavia, mania, q. v.; Fr. maniaque, Pr. maniac, Sp., 
Pg., & It. maniaco.] Raving with madness; raging 
with disordered intellect; mad. 

Ma/ni-te, n. One raving with madness; a mad- 
man. 

Ma-ni/ae-al, a. 





Mango-tree. 





Man-hole. 


Affected with madness. 
Man/i-eate, a. [Lat. manicatus, sleeved, from ma- 
nice, sleeves.| (Bot.) Covered with hairs or pu- 
bescence so platted together and interwoven as to 
form a tissue easily removed. 
Miain/i-ehé’an, a. Pertaining to the Manichees. 
Man/i-ehé/an,)n. [L. Lat. Manichaus, Fr. Ma- 
Man/i-chee, nichéen.] A follower of Manes, 
a Persian, who tried to combine the Oriental philos- 
ophy with Christianity, and maintained that there 
are two supreme principles; the first of which, light, 
was held to be the author of all good; the second, 
darkness, the author of all evil. 
Man/i-ehe-ism,n. [Fr. manichéisme.] The doc- 
trines taught, or system of principles maintained, 
by the Manichees. 
Man/i-ehe-ist, n. 
MANICHEAN. 
Man/i-ehord, [Fr. manichordion, O. Fr. 
Man/i-ehérd/on, manicordon, Sp. & Pg. mani- 
cordio, It. monocordo, Gr. poyvdxopdov, from pévos, 
alone, single, and xood4, string, because it was 
originally an instrument that had only one string; 
whence, in Giraud de Calanson, a Provengal poet, 
manicorda, ab una corda, i. e., the monochord with 
one string. Cf. MONOCHORD.] (J/uws.) A musical 
instrument in the form of a spinet, whose strings, 
like those of the clavichord, are covered with little 
pieces of cloth to deaden and soften their sounds ; — 
wes it is called the dumb spinet. It is no longer 
used. 
Man/i-edn, n. [Lat. manicon, a plant, the juice of 
which makes mad, from Gr. pavixds, belonging to 


{Fr. manichéiste,.] The same as 


nN. 





MANIKIN 


madness, from pavia, madness. See MANIA.] A 
species of nightshade. 
Ma/nié,. Mania; insanity. [0bs.] 


Manie, 
Engendered of humors melancholic. Chaucer. 
Man/i-fest, a. [Lat. manifestus, Fr. manifeste, Pr. 
ee Pg., O. Sp., & It. manifesto, N. Sp. mani- 
esto. 
1. Clearly visible to the eye; obvious to the un- 
derstanding; not obscure or difficult to be seen or 
understood; plain; open; apparent; palpable. 
That which may be known of God is manifest in them. 
; Rom. i. 19. 
Thus manifest to sight the god appeared. Dryden. 


2. Detected; convicted; — with of. [Rare.] 
Calistho there stood manifest of shame, Dryden. 


Syn.— Open; clear; apparent; evident; visible; con- 
spicuous; plain ; obvious. — MANIFEST, CLEAR, PLAIN, 
Oxsyious, EvipENT. What is clear can be seen in all its 
bearings; what is plain can be seen by any man without 
study or reflection; what is obvious lies directly in our 
way, and must be seen by every one; what is evident is 
seen forcibly, and leaves no hesitation on the mind; what 
is manifest is evident in a very high degree, striking upon 
the mind at once with overpowering conviction. 


So clear, so shining, and so evident, 


That it will glimmer through a blind man’seye. Shak. 
; Entertained with solitude, 
Where obvious duty erewhile appeared unsought. Jfilton. 
I saw, I saw him manifest in view, 
His voice, his figure, and his gesture knew. Dryden. 


Mian/i-fest, n.; pl. MAN/I-FESTS. [Fr. manifester 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. manifestar, It. & Lat. manifestare.] 
1. A public declaration; an open statement; a 
manifesto. See MANIFESTO. [ Obs.] 
2. A list or invoice of a ship’s cargo, containing 
a description by marks, numbers, &c., of each pack- 
age of goods, to be exhibited at the custom-house by 
the proper person. Simmonds. Bouvier. 
Man/i-fest,v.t. [imp. & p. p. MANIFESTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. MANIFESTING. | 
1. To disclose to the eye or to the understanding ; 
to show plainly; to make to appear; to put beyond 
question or doubt; to display; to exhibit. 
There is nothing hid which shall not be manifested. Mark iv. 22. 
Thy life did manifest thou lovedst me not. Shak. 


2. To exhibit the manifests or prepared invoices 
of; to declare at the custom-house. 

Syn.—To reveal; declare; evince; make known; 
disclose; discover; display. 

Main/i-fést/a-ble, a. Capable of being manifested ; 
as, a manifestable way. More. 

Man/i-fes-ta/tion, n. [Lat. manifestatio, Fr. & 
Pr. manifestation, Sp. manifestacion, It. manifesta- 
zione.| The act of manifesting or disclosing; dis- 
covery to the eye or to the understanding ; exhi- 
bition; display ; revelation; as, the manifestation of 
God’s power in creation. 

The secret manner in which acts of mercy ought te be per- 
formed, requires this public manifestation of them at the great 
day. Atterbury. 

Man /i-fést/i-ble, a. See MANIFESTABLE. 
Man/i-fést-ly, adv. Inamanifest manner; clearly; 
evidently; plainly. 
Man/i-fést-mess,n. The quality of being manifest; 
obviousness. 7 
Man/i-fés’to, n.; pl. MAN/I-FES/TOES. [Fr. mani- 
JSeste, It. & O. Sp. manifesto, N. Sp. manijiesto. See 
MANIFEsT.] A public declaration, usually of a 
prince or sovereign, showing his intentions, or pro- 
claiming his opinions and motives in reference to 
some act done or contemplated by him; as, a man- 
tfesto declaring the purpose of a prince to begin war, 
and explaining his motives. [Written also mani- 
est. Bouvier, 
Man/i-fold, a. fens: many and fold, A-S. maneg- 
Jeald, menigfeald. | 
Various in kind or quality; many in number; 
numerous; multiplied. 
O Lord, how manifold are thy works! Ps. civ. 24. 
I know your manifold transgressions. Amos vy. 12. 

2. Exhibited at divers times or in various ways; 
—used to qualify nouns in the singular number; 
as, the manifold wisdom of God, or his manifold 
grace. Eph. iii. 10. 1 Pet. iv. 10. 

Man/i-fold,v.t. [imp. & p. p. MANIFOLDED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. MANIFOLDING.] 

1. To double or fold in many complications or 
thicknesses. 

2. To take many copies of, by a mechanical pro- 
cess; to multiply, as copies of a written account. 
Man/i-fold-ed, a. Having many doublings, folds, 
or complications; as, a manifolded shield. [Obs.] 
Man/i-fold-ly, adv. In a manifold manner; in 

many ways. 


Main/i-fold-mess, ». Multiplicity. Sherwood, 
Miain/i-fOids, n. pl. The third stomach of a rumi- 
nant animal. [Local. U.S.] 


Man/i-form, a. [Lat. manus, hand, and forma, 
shape.] Shaped like the hand. 

Ma-nigl/iom (ma-nil/yun), n. ate maniglio, ma- 
niglia, bracelet, handle, e. g., of a gun. Cf. MaA- 
NILIO.] (Gun.) Hither one of two handles on the 
back of a piece of ordnance. 


aga 5 
Man/thGe, nm. The same as MANIOGC, q. v. 


Man/i-hot, 
Man/i-kin,n. [Eng. man and diminutive termina- 
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MANIL 


tion kin, q. v. Cf. O. D. mannekin, whence Fr, 
mannequin. | 

1. A little man; adwarf; apygmy. ee Shak. 

2. An artificial preparation made of pasteboard 
or various other materials, and exhibiting the differ- 
ent parts and organs of the human body, 

Mian/il, x. The same as MANILIO. 

Ma-nil/A, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Manila, 
the largest of the Philippine Isles. 

Manila hemp, a fibrous material, obtained from the 
Musa textilis, a plant allied to the banana, growing in the 
Philippine Isles, &c., from which excellent ropes and ca- 
i are made. — Manila rope, rope composed of Manila 

emp. 

.Ma-nil/io, ) n. [It. maniglio, maniglia, Sp. manilla, 
Manni, t Fr. manille, from Lat. manws, hand, 
Ma-nille’, and formed after the analogy of Lat, 

monile, pl. monilia, necklace. ] 

1. A ring or bracelet worn upon the arm or leg as 
an ornament by persons in Africa. 

2. A piece of copper of the shape of a horse-shoe, 
used as money by certain tribes of the west coast of 
Africa, Simmonds. 

Ma/ni-6e,n. [Pg. & Braz. mandioca.] 

1. The tropical plant (Jatropha manihot) from 
which cassava and tapioca are prepared. 

2. The cassava itself. 

{Written also mandioc, mandisc, manihoc, and 
meanthot. } 

Man/i-ple,n. (Lat. manipulus, maniplus, a hand- 
ful, a certain number of soldiers, from manus, the 
hand, and plere, to fill, plenws, full; Fr. maniple, 
Sp. manipulo, It. manipolo.] 

1. A handful. 

2. A small band of soldiers ; a company ; —chiefly 
or exclusively used in speaking of Roman soldiers. 

3. A kind of scarf worn about the left arm of a 
Roman Catholic priest; a fanon; a stole. 

Ma-nip/t-lar, a. [Lat. manipularis, Fr. manipu- 
laire, It. manipolare. See supra.] Pertaining to 
the maniple, or company. 

Ma-nip/a-late, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MANIPULATED 3 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. MANIPULATING.] [L. Lat. manipu- 
lare, manipulatum, to lead by the hand, from Lat, 
manipulus, It. manipolare, Sp. manipular, Fr. mani- 
puler. See MANIPLE.] To treat, work, or operate 
with the hands; to manage in hand-work. 

Ma-nip/i-late, v.i. To use the hands; to do hand- 
work; specifically, to manage apparatus in the ex- 
periments of physics and chemistry; also, specifi- 
cally, to use the hand in mesmeric operations. 

Ma-nip/a-la/tion, n. [Fr. manipulation, Sp. ma- 
nipulacion, It. manipolazione. } 

1. The act of manipulating; work by hand; use 
of the hands, in an artistic or skillful manner, in 
science or art. 

Manipulation is to the chemist like the external senses to 
the mind. Whewell. 

2. (Mining.) A particular manner of digging ore. 

Ma-nip/a-la/tive, a. Pertaining to, or performed 
by, manipulation. 

Ma-nip/ii-la/tor, n. 
lation. 

Ma-nip/ii-la-to-ry, a. 
nipulation. 

WMa'nis,n. [N. Lat., from Lat. manes, the ghosts or 
shades of the dead, a corpse; so called from its dis- 
mal appearance, and because it seeks for its food by 
night.] (Zo0dl.) A genus of edentate mammals, cov- 
ered with large, hard, triangular scales, with sharp 
edges that overlap each other like tiles on a roof, 
They inhabit the warmest parts of Asia and Africa, 
and feed on ants, &c.; the pangolin. 

Man/i-tou,n. [/ndian.] <A spirit, god, or devil of 
the American Indians. Bartlett. 

Man/i-trtink, n. [Lat. manus, hand, and truncus, 
trunk.] (ntom.) The anterior segment of the 
thorax in insects. See INSECT. 

Man-kind/ (72), n. [This word admits the accent 
either on the first or second syllable; the distinction 
of accent being inconsiderable. ] 

1. The race or species of human beings; the hu- 
man race; man taken collectively; man. 

The proper study of mankind is man. Pope. 

2. Men as distinguished from women; the male 
part of the human race. Lev. xviii. 22. 

3. Human feelings; humanity. [Obs.] ‘‘O you 
whose minds are good, and have not forced all man- 
kind from your breasts.” B, Jonson. 

Man-kind’, a. 1. Resembling man; not womanly 
or womanish. [0Obs.] 

2. Of virile power; masculine; ferocious. [ Obs.] 
“ Are women grown so mankind?” Beau. gG Fl. 
‘¢ Terrible lions, many a mankind bear.” Chapman. 

Manks,n. The language spoken in the Isle of Man, 
See MANX. 

Manks, a. Pertaining to the language or people of 
the Isle of Man. See MANX. 

Man/less,a. 1. Destitute of men; not manned, as 
aboat. [Rare.] Bacon, 

2. Not manly; unmanly; inhuman. [0Obs.] 
“Stuffed with manless cruelty.” Chapman. 

Mian/less-ly, adv. Ina manless or unmanly man- 
ner; inhumanly. [Obs.] ‘‘ Mlanlessly dragged to 
the Grecian fleet.” naan. 

Mian/-like, a. 1. Having the form or appearance of 
aman; possessing the nature of a man as distin- 
guished from a woman. 


One who practices manipu- 


Of, or pertaining to, ma- 
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2. Having the proper qualities or character of a 
man; manly. 

Man/li-mess,n. [From Eng. manly.] The quality 
of being manly, or of possessing the attributes of a 
man, especially boldness and courage; dignity; 
bravery. 

Man/ling, ». A little man; a manikin, oe B, Jon. 

Man/ly,a. [compar.MANUIER ; super]. MANLIEST. ] 
[From Eng. man, and the termination ly, q.v.; A-S. 
menlic.| Having qualities becoming a man; not 
childish or womanish; man-like; firm; brave; un- 
daunted; dignified; noble; stately. 

Serene and manly, hardened to sustain 
The load of life. Dryden. 
He moves with manly grace. Dryden. 
Syn.—Bold; daring; brave; courageous; firm; un- 
daunted; hardy; dignified; stately. — MANLY, MANFUL. 
Manful points to the energy and vigor of a man; manly, 
to the generous and noble qualities of a man. Hence 
manful refers to force and resolution, as attributes of our 
race, and is opposed to weak or cowardly; manly has 
reference to maturity of years or elevation of spirit, and 
is opposed to pwerile or mean. Hence we speak of aman- 
Sul endutapoe of evil, and of manly conduct or deport- 

ment. 
Islew him manfully in fight, 


Without false ’vantage, or base treachery. Shak. 
Let's briefly put on manly readiness, 
And meet in the hall together. Shak. 


Min/ly, adv. With courage like a man. 

Man/-mid/’wife, , A man who practices obstet- 
rics. 

Man/-mil/li-mer, n. A male maker of millinery; 
hence, a man who is busied with trifling occupations 
or embellishments, 

Man/’na,n. [Lat. manna, Gr. pavva, Heb. man, Ar. 
mann, properly, gift (of heaven), from manna, Heb. 
mdnan, manadh, to share, bestow. ] 

1. (Script.) A substance, miraculously furnished 
as food for the Israelites in their journey through 
the wilderness of Arabia; hence, divinely supplied 
food. Hx, xvi. 15. 

2. (Med.) A sweetish secretion from many trees; 
as, the manna ash (Ornus Huropea, and O. rotun- 
difolia), mostly obtained from Sicily; the Camel’s- 
thorn (which see), of Arabia and Syria; the Tama- 
riscus Gallica, of Arabia and Syria; and the Euro- 
pean larch, or Larix Europea. This is known as 
Briangon manna. The best manna is in oblong 
pieces or flakes of a whitish or pale yellow color, 
light, friable, and somewhat transparent. It is a 
mild laxative. Eng. Cyc. 

Man/na-eroup, n. Ground wheat, consisting of 
large, hard grains, which remain in the bolting 
machine when the fine flour has been sifted out; — 
used for making pudding, soups, and the like. 

Man/ner,n, [Fr. maniere, Pr. & Pg. maneira, Sp. 
manera, It. maniera, from Lat. manarius, for mca- 
nuarius, belonging to the hand, from manus, the 
hand; properly, handling, the mode in which a 
thing is handled. ] 

1. Mode of action; way of performing or effecting 
any thing; method; style; form; fashion. 

The nations which thou hast removed, and placed in the 
cities of Samaria, know not the manner of the God of the 
land. 2 Kings xvii. 26. 

Find thou the manner, and the means prepare. Dryden. 

The temptations of prosperity insinuate themselves after a 
gentle, but very powerful, manner. Alterbury. 

2. Characteristic mode of acting, conducting, car- 
rying on one’s self, or the like; peculiar way or car- 
riage; habitual style; bearing, or conduct; specifi- 
cally, (a.) The style of writing or thought in an 
author, or characteristic peculiarity of an artist. 
(b.) (pl.) Carriage; behavior ; deportment; also, de- 
cent and respectful deportment; becoming beha- 
vior; well-bred carriage and address, (c.) Custom- 
ary method of acting; habit. 


Show them the manner of the king that shall reign over 
them. 1 Sam. viii. 9. 


Paul, as his manner was, went in unto them. Acts xvii. 2. 

Air and manner are more expressive than words. Richardson, 

3. Certain degree or measure; as, itis in a manner 

done already. 

The bread is in a manner common. 1 Sam. xxi. 5. 

4. Sort; kind; style ;—in this application having 
the sense of a plural, sorts or kinds. 

Ye tithe mint, and rue, and all manner of herbs. Juke xi. 42. 

And shall say all manner of evil against you falsely. Matt. vy. 11. 


I bid thee say, . 
What manner of man art thou? Coleridge. 


{2 In old usage, of was sometimes omitted after man- 
ner, when employed in this sense. ‘‘A manner Latin 
corrupt.” Chaucer. 

Inamanner, in a certain degree, measure, or sense; 
to a certain extent. 

Augustinus does in @ manner confess the charge. Baker. 
— To be taken in, or with, the manner, to be taken in the 
very act. See MaAtnor.— Zo make one’s manners, to 
make a bow or courtesy; to offer salutation. 

Syn.— Method; mode;-custom; habit; fashion; air; 
look; mien; aspect; appearance. See METHOD. 

Man/nered (min/nerd), a. 1. Having manners; 
conduct, or bearing. 
Give her princely training, that she may be 
Mannered as she is born. Shak. 

2. Affected with mannerism; marked by excess 
of some characteristic peculiarity. 

His style isin some degree mannered and confined. Jazlitt. 





~MANSARD-ROOF 


Man/ner-ism, n. [Fr. maniérisme.] Adherence 
to the same manner; a tasteless uniformity ; adher- 
ence to a peculiar style or manner; a characteristic 
mode of action, bearing, or treatment, carried to 
excess. ‘‘ Not to permit beauties, by repetition, to 
become mannerisms.” Coleridge. 
__ His style, in spite of its mannerism, nay, partly by reason of 
its mannerism, is well suited for light, garrulous, desultory 
Ana, Macaulay. 

Man/ner-ist, n. [Fr. manidriste, It. manierista,] 
One addicted to mannerism ; a person who, in action, 
bearing, or treatment, carries characteristic pecu- 
liarities to excess, or who servilely copies the pecu- 
liarities of another. 

Man/ner-li-mess, n. The quality of being man- 
nerly, or civil and respectful in behavior; civility ; 
complaisance, 

Man/ner-ly, a. Showing good manners; decent in 
deportment; civil; respectful; complaisant; not 
rude or vulgar. 

What thou thinkest meet, and is most mannerly. Shak. 

Man’ner-ly, adv. With good manners; civilly; 
respectfully ; without rudeness; becomingly. Shak. 

Man/ners-bit, 7. A portion left in a dish for the 
sake of good manners, or not to seem greedy. 

Halliwell, 

Man/nish, a. [From Eng. man; A-S. mennise, 
menisc. } 

1. Having the nature of man; human. 

2. Having the appearance or qualities of a man; 
masculine; bold; in a bad sense, not becoming a 
woman; not feminine, ‘‘A woman impudent and 
mannish grown.” Shak. 

Man/’nish-ly, adv. In a mannish manner, 

Man/nite,n. [Fr. & It. mannite.]| (Chem.) Akind 
of crystallized sugar obtained from manna. P. Cyc. 

Ma-noeti/vre, nm. See MANEUVER. 

Man/-of-war’, n. A government vessel employed 
for the purposes of war; a ship of war; a war 
vessel. 

Man-of-war bird (Ornith.), alarge, black, tropical sea- 
fowl, belonging to the pelican family; the frigate-bird. 
— Portuguese man-of-war (Zool.), a marine animal be- 
longing to the class of Acalephs, andof the genus Physa- 
lia (P. Allantica). It consists of an irregular vesicle 
filled with air, from which depend numerous long tenta- 
cles, and the upper surface of which is in the form of an 
elevated crest, acting to a certain extent as a sail. Baird. 

Ma-n6m/e-ter,n. [Gr. pavds, thin, rare, and pérpov, 
measure; Fr. manométre.] An instrument for 
measuring the tension or elastic force of gases, 
steam, &c., constructed usually on the principle of 
allowing the gas to exert its elastic force in raising 
a column of mercury in an open tube, or in com- 
pressing a portion of air or other gas in a closed 
tube, with mercury or other liquid intervening; or 
in bending a metallic or other spring so as to set in 
motion an index. 

Man/o-mét/rie-al, a, [Fr. manométrique.] Per- 
taining to the manometer; made by the manometer. 

Man/or,n. [O. Fr.manoir, mane, maner, habita- 
tion, village, L. Lat. manerium, from O. Fr. manoir, 
maneir, maner, Lat. manere, to stay, remain, dwell, 
because it was the permanent residence of the lord 
and of his tenants. ] 

1. (Zng. Law.) The land belonging to a lord or 
nobleman, or so much land as a lord or great per- 
sonage formerly kept in his own hands, for the use 
and subsistence of his family. 

My manors, rents, revenues, I forego. Shak, 

(> In these days, a manor rather signifies the juris- 
diction and royalty incorporeal, than the land or site, for 
a man may have a manor in gross, as the law terms it, 
that is, the right and interest of a court baron, with the 
perquisites thereto belonging. 

2. (American Law.) A tract of land occupied by 
tenants who pay a fee-farm rent to the proprietor, 
sometimes in kind, and sometimes perform certain 
stipulated services. Burrill. 

Man/or-house, n. The house belonging to a 
manor ;—called also manor-seat. 

Ma-n0/ri-al (89),a. Pertaining toamanor. [Writ- 
ten also maner‘tal. | 

They have no civil liberty; their children belong not to 
them, but to their manorial lord. Tooke. 

Man/or-séat, n. See MANOR-HOUSE. 

Man/o-seope,n. The same as MANOMETER, 

Ma-nds/eo-py,n. [Gr. navds, thin, rare, and ckorés, 
oxomeiv, to examine.| The science of the determina- 
tion of the density of vapors and gases. 

Ma-nd/ver-y, 2. (Eng. Law.) A contrivance or 
maneuvering to catch game illegally. 

Man/-quéll/er,n. [Eng. man and queller; A-S. 
mancwellere.| A man-killer; a man-slayer; a mur- 


derer. [Obs.] Carew. 
Man/red, n. Service rendered to asuperior, as 
Min/-rént,§ to a lord; vassalage; dependence, 


[ Obs. or Scots Law.]} ; Halliwell, 
Min/’-rope, n. (Naut.) One of the side ropes to the 
gangway of a ship. Totten. : 
Man/sard-roeof, n. [So called 
from its inventor, Fr. Mansard, a 
French architect, who died in 
1666.] (Arch.) A kind of roof f 
formed with an upper and under 
set of rafters, the upper set more 
inclined to the horizon than the 
under set ; — called also curb-roof. 





Mansard-roof. 
a, tie beam; b, collar 
beam; cccc,rafters, 


Weale. 
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MANSE 


Piinse,n. [Norm. Fr. manse, O. Fr. manse, mase, 
mctairie, Sp. masa, L. Lat. mansa, massa, from Lat. 
manere, mansum, to stay, dwell. Cf. MANSION and 
MANOR. ] 

1. A house or habitation; especially,a parsonage- 
house. 
2. A farm. 


Capital manse, the manor-house, or lord's court. 
Miin/’sion,n. [Lat. mansio, a staying, remaining, 


a dwelling, habitation, from manere, "mansum, to 
stay, remain, abide, dwell; Sp. mansion, O. Sp. 
maison, It. mansione, magione, Pr. mansion, mai- 
son, O. Fr. mansion, N. Fr. maison, a place of abode, 
house. Cf. MANSE and MANOR.] 

1. A place of residence; a house; a habitation; 
an abode; especially one of some size or pretension. 

In my Father’s house are many mansions. John xiv. 2. 
Thy mansion wants thee, Adam; rise. Milton. 
These poets near our princes sleep, 
And in one grave their mansions keep. Denham. 

2. The house of the lord of a manor; manor- 
house. 

Min/sion, v. 7. 

Min/sion-a-ry, a. 
mansionary canons. 

Min/’/sionshouse, 7. The house in which one re- 
sides; an inhabited house; specifically, the oflicial 
residence of the Lord Mayor of London. Blackstone. 

Min/sion-ry,n. <A place of residence. [Obs.] 

The temple-haunting martlet does approve 
By his loved mansionry. Shak. 

Main’slaugh-ter (-slaw-ter), m. [Eng. man and 
slaughter; A-8. manslage, manslyht. | 

1. The slaying of a man or of men; destruction 
of human beings; murder. 

To subdue 
Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 
Manslaughter. Shak. 

2. (Law.) The unlawful killing of a man without 
malice, express or implied. This may be voluntary, 
upon a sudden heat or excitement of anger, or in- 
voluntary, but in the commission of some unlawful 
act. 

Mian/suéte (min/sweet), a. [Lat. mansuctus, p. p. 
of mansuescerce, mansuctum, to make tame, literally, 
to become accustomed, or to accustom, to the hand, 
from manus, the hand, and swescere, to become ac- 
customed; Fr. mansuéte, Pr. mansuet, Sp. & It. 
mansweto.] Tame; gentle; not wild or ferocious. 

Obs. | Ray. 

Mian/sue-tiide (min/swe-tid, 53), 7. [Lat. mansue- 
tudo, from mansuetus: Fr. mansuctude, Sp. man- 
suetud, It. mansuctudine; Pr. mansuceza.| 'Tame- 
ness; mildness; gentleness. [Obs.] Herbert. 

Min’swear, v. 7. The same as MAINSWEAR. 

Mant-choo’, n.: pl. MANT-CnlOOs’, (Geoy.) A na- 
tive or inhabitant of Mantchooria, or Manchooria. 
[Written also AZanchoo.} 

Mant-choo’, a. (G@eog.) Of, or pertaining to, Mant- 
chooria, or its inhabitants. 

WMan/’tel (min/tl), ». (Arch.) The work over a fire- 
place in front of the chimney, especially a narrow 
shelf, usually ornamented, above the fire-place ;— 
called also mantel-piece, mantel-shelf, and mantel- 
tree. 

t= The word is written, also, mantle, but the spelling 
mantel is the more common, and is to be preferred as 
serving to distinguish this word from manile, a garment. 

Miain/tel-ét (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. mantelet, dim. 
of Fr. manteau, O. Fr. mantel. See MANTLE. |] 

1. A small cloak worn by women. [Written also 
mantlet. | 

2. (dort.) A musket-proof shield of wood, metal, 
or rope, which is sometimes used for the protection 
of sappers or riflemen during the attack of a for- 
tress, or to protect the gunners at embrasures. For 
protecting sappers the sap-roller is now used. 

Mian/tel-piéce, 

Min/tel-shélf, 

Mian/tel-tree, 

Miain’tie, a. (Gr. pavrixds, prophetic.] Pertaining 
to divination, or to the condition of one supposed to 
be inspired by a deity; prophetic. [are.] ‘* This 
mantic fury of theirs, displaying itself in eyes roll- 
ing, lips foaming.” Trench. 
Sant/i-ehor 

Mintiooe” mn. The same as MANTIGER. 

Man/ti-Zer (Synop., §130),”. [Lat. mantichora, 
Gr. pavrixadpas, papTix@pas, paprixdpas, a fabulous 
Indian beast, compounded of the lion, porcupine, 
and scorpion, with a human head, from Per. mard- 
khora, i. e., man-eater, from mard, man, and khurd, 
eating; Fr. mantichore.] (Zodl.) A large monkey 
or baboon. Arbuthnot. 

Man-til/la,n. [Sp. mantilla, Fr. mantille. See MAN- 
TLE. | 

1. A lady’s cloak of silk or velvet. 

2. A kind of 
vail covering 
the head and 
falling down 
upon the 
shoulders. 

[ Spain, Mex- 
ico, &e.] 

Simmonds. 


Wan tis, n. (Gr. wav res, prophet. |-(2#ntom.) A Lin- 


To dwell; to reside. [Obs.] Mede. 
Resident; residentiary; as, 


n. See MANTEL, 





Mantis (Mantis religiosa). 
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naan genus of voracious insects remarkable for their 
slender, grotesque forms. One species (JL, 7eligio- 
sa) has a pair of legs in front resembling a person’s 
hands when folded in prayer, and is often called the 
praying mantis. 

Man-tis’/sa, ». [Lat., an addition, make-weight: a 
Tuscan word.] (Math.) The decimal part of a log- 
arithm, as distinguished from the integral part, or 
characteristic. 

Mitn/tle (min/tl), 2. [A-S. mentel, mentel, O. Fr. 
mantel, N. Fr. manteau, Pr. mantel, It. mantello, 
Sp. mantilla, O. H. Ger. mantal, N. 11. Ger., D., 
Dan., & Sw. mantel, Icel. méttull, L. Lat. mantellus, 
from Lat. sxantellam, mantel.) 

1. A ioose garment to be worn over other gar- 
ments; an enveloping robe; a cloak; hence, figura- 
tively, a covering or concealing envelope. 

The herald and children are clothed with mantles of satin. 

Bacon. 
Well covered with the night's black mantle. Shak. 

2. The froth or scum on a liquid. [Rare.] 

3. (Her.) That appearance of folded cloth that is 
drawn about a coat of arms. 

4. (Zodl.) (a.) The outer soft membrane of the 
body of a mollusk. It may line the shell, as in oys- 
ters, or include it. Its junctions are very various, 
(b.) Any free outer membrane. 

5. (Arch.) A mantel. See MANTEL. 

Ladies'-mantle (Bot.), a little plant (Alchemilla vul- 
garis). 

Man/tle, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MANTLED; p. pr. & vb, 
n. MANTLING.] To cover or envelop, as with a man- 
tle; to cloak; to hide; to disguise. 

So the rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 


Their clearer reason. Shak. 


Mian/tle, 7.7. 1. To rise and spread; to expand; to 
spread; to be spread out, especially ina graceful 
or elegant manner, or for pleasure. 

The swan, with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling, rows 


Iler state with oary feet. Milton. 

He gave the mantling vine to grow, 

A trophy to his love. Fenton. 
When mantling blood 

Flowed in his lovely cheeks. Smith. 


2. Hence, to revel in pleasure; to taste delight; 
to joy. 
My frail fancy, fed with full delights, 
Doth bathe in bliss, and mantleth most at ease. Spenser. 
3. To become covered, as a liquid, on the surface ; 
to send up a scum or froth. 


There is a sort of men whose visages 


Do cream and mantle like a standing pond. Shak. 


Mian/tle-piéce . 2 
Mun/tle-shelf, eee ch.) Amantel. See MAN- 
Man/tle-tree, 


Mian/tlet,n. See MANTELET. 

Man/tling,. (Her.) The representation of a man- 
tle, or the drapery of a coat of arms. 

Taian/to, n. [It. manto, ammanto, Sp. & Pg. manto, 
abbreviated from Lat. mantelum. See MANTLE.] 
A robe; acloak. [Obs.] Ricaut. 

Man-tédl/o-Sist, n. [See infra.] One who is skilled 
in mantology; a diviner; aprophet. [0Obs.] 


Man-tolo-gy,n. [Gr. nayris, prophet, and déyos, 
discourse.] The act or art of divination or prophe- 
sying. [Obs.] 


Man/-trap, ». A machine for catching trespassers. 

Man/tu-a (main/tu-a, ov min/ti) (Synop., § 130), n. 
{Hither corrupted from It. manto, Fr. manteau, or 
from Mantua, in Italy. See MANTO and MANTLE, 
and cf. MILLINER.] A woman’s gown or dress. 
“A new mantua of genuine French silk.” JW. Scott. 

Man/tua-mak/er (min’/tu-mak/er), 2. <A ladies’ 
dress-maker; one who makes women’s clothes. 

Mian/ti-al, «a ([Lat. manualis, from manus, the 
hand; Fr. manuel, Pr., Sp., & Pg. manual, It. ma- 
nuale. | 

1. Pertaining to the hand; performed by the 
hand; as, manual labor. 

2. Used or made by hand; as, a deed under the 
king’s sign manual. ‘*The manual and ocular ex- 
amination of the meanest particulars in the uni- 
verse.” Tatham. 

Manual alphabet. See DACTYLOLOGY. — Manual exer- 
cise (MZil.), the exercise by which soldiers are taught the 
use of their muskets and other arms. 

Man/ii-al, n. [Fr. manwel, Sp. manual, It. & L. 
Lat. manwale. Sce supra.) 

1. A small book, such as may be carried in the 
hand, or conveniently handled; a hand-book; as, a 
manual of laws. 

2. Hence, specifically, the service book of the 
Roman Catholic church. 

3. (Mus.) The key-board of an organ or harmo- 
nium, as distinguished from the pedals. Moore. 

Man/ii-al-ist, 2. One who works with the hands; 
an artificer. [ Obds.] 

Man/ti-al-ly, adv. By hand. 

Man/ii-a-ry, a. ([Lat. manuarius, from manus, 
hand.] Belonging to the hand; manual; done by 
the hand. [Obs.] Fotherby. 

Ma-nii’bi-al, a. [Lat. manubialis, from manubia, 
money obtained from the sale of booty, booty, from 
manus, hand,] Belonging to spoils; taken in war. 
[ Obs.] Bailey. 








MANUSCRIPT 


Ma-nii/bri-al, a. Pertaining to the manubrium; 
of the form of the manubrium, or handle-like. 

oMa-nii’bré-time, nr. (Lat. marubrium, handle, fr. 
manus, hand.| (Ancat.) The upper bone of the 
sternum, or breast-bone, of a handle shape. 

Man/ti-dii/¢ent, m. One who leads by the hand; 
amanuduetor. [Obs.] 

Man/ti-dtie/tion, n. [L. Lat. manuductio, from 
manus, hand, and ductio, a leading, ducere, to lead, 
Fr. manuduction, 8p. manuduccion.) Guidance by 
the hand. [Obs.] Glanville. South. 

Min/i-dtie’tor, 2. [Lat. manus, the hand, and duc- 
tor, a leader, fr. ducere, to lead; Fr. manuducteur, 
Sp. manuductor.] (Mus.) An officer in the ancient 
church, who gave the signal for the choir to sing, 
who beat time with the hand, and regulated the 
music, Moore. 

Man/i-fae/to-ry, n. [Lat. manus, the hand, and 
Juctorium, a place where something is made, from 
factor, a maker, from faucere, factum, to make; It. 
manifattoria.| A house or place where any thing 
is manufactured; a factory. 

Mian-ii-fie’to-ry, a. Employed in manufacturing. 

Mian/ii-faiet/iiv-al (-fikt/yur-), w Pertaining or 
relating to manufactures. 

Man/t-fact/iire (min/yy-fikt/yyr, 53), n. [Lat. 
manus, the hand, and factwra, a making, from fa- 
cere, factum, to make; Fr. manufacture, Sp. mantu- 
Suctura, manifactura, It. manifattura. } 

1. The operation of making wares of any kind; 
the process of reducing raw materials to a form 
suitable for use, by the hands, by art, or machinery. 

2. Any thing made from raw materials by the 
hand, by machinery, or by art, as cloths, iron uten- 
sils, shoes, cabinet-work, saddlery, and the like. 

Man/ii-faiet/aire, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MANUFACT- 
URED ; p. pr. & vb. n. MANUFACTURING.) [Fr. 
manufacturer, Sp. manufacturar. | 

1. To make or fabricate from raw materials, by 
the hand, by art, or machinery, and work into forms 
convenient for use; as, to manufacture cloth, nails, 
or glass. 

2. To work, as raw materials, into suitable forms 
for use; as, to manufacture wool, cotton, silk, or 
iron, 

Man/ii-faiet/iire, v. i. To be occupied in manu- 
factures; as, a manufacturing community or dis- 
trict. 

Man/ii-fiet/iiv-er (-fakt/yur-),n. One who manu- 
factures; a person engaged in the business of work- 
ing raw materials into wares suitable for use. 

Man/ii-mise’, v.¢. To make free; to manumit; to 
enfranchise. [Obs.] 

And slaves now manumised on their dead master wait. Dryden. 

Miin/ii mis’siom (-mish/un),. [Lat. manwmissio, 
Fr. manumission, Pr. manumissio, Sp. manumision, 
It. manumissione. See infra.) The act of manu- 
mitting, or of liberating a slave from bondage, and 
giving him freedom, 

Riam/i-mit/ (110), v.t. [imp. & p. p. MANUMITTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. MANUMITTING.] [Lat. manuwmittere, 
from manus, the hand, and mittere, missum, to send, 
send off; Sp. manwmitir, It. manomettere.| To 
release from slavery ; to liberate from personal 
bondage or servitude; to free, asaslave. 

Miain’/ti-m0/tive, a. [Lat. manus, the hand, and 
movere, motum, to move.] Movable by hand. 

Main/ti-m6/tor, 2. ([Lat. manus, the hand, and 
motor, a mover.] A small wheel-carriage, so con- 
structed that a person sitting in it may moye it in 
any direction; a carriage for exercise. 

Ma-nitir’a ble, a. [From manure.) Capable of be- 
ing manured, or of being cultivated. 


Ma-nitir’/age, n. Cultivation. [Obs.] Warner. 
Ma-ntir/amge,n. Cultivation. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Ma-niire’, v.t. (imp. & p. p. MANURED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. MANURING.] [Contracted from Fr. maneu- 
vrer, to work with the hand, to cultivate by manual 
labor ; Norm. Fr. mainoverer, to manure. See 
MANEUVER. | 

1. To cultivate by manual labor; to till; hence, 
to develop by culture. [Obs.] 

Nor could they have slid into those brutish immoralities of 
life had they duly manured those first practical notions and 
dictates of right reason which the nature of man is original] 
furnished with. South. 

2. To enrich, as land, by the application of a fer- 
tilizing substance; to make productive by compost, 
dung, or other like substances, animal or vegetable, 

The corps of half her senate E 
Manure the fields of Thessaly. Addison. 

Ma-niire’,. [From the verb. See supra.] Any 
matter which makes land productive; a fertilizing 
substance, as the contents of stables and barn-yards, 
marl, ashes, decaying animal or vegetable sub- 
stances, and the like. 

Ma-niire’ment, 2. 
{ Obs.] 

Ma-nitir’er, x. One who manures land. 

Ma-nii/vi-al (89), a. Relating to manures. [Mare]. 
“The manwrial value.” S. W. Johnson. 

Ma-niir/ing,n, A dressing or spread of manure 
on land. Mitford, 

Man/ii-seript, a. [Fr. manuscrit, Sp. manuscrito, 
It. manuscritto, Lat. manw scriptus. See supra.) 
Written with the hand; not printed. : 

Man/ii-seript,». [L. Lat. manuscriptum, literally 


Cultivation ; improvement. 


Wharton. 
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something written with the hand, from Lat. manus, 
the hand, and scribere, scriptum, to write; Fr. ma- 
nuscrit, Sp. manuscrito, It. manuscritto.] A book 
or paper written with the hand; a written, as dis- 
tinguished from a printed, document. 
Man/i-seript/al, a. Pertaining to, or contained 
in, manuscript; manuscript. [Obs.] 
Man/ai-tén’/en-¢y, n. [Lat. manutenens, p. pr. of 
manutenere. See MAINTENANCE and MAINTAIN. ] 
Maintenance. [Obs. Abp. Sancroft. 
Mian’-wor’thy (-wiir/th}), @ Becoming a man. 
“ Where it is in advance to a better and more man- 
worthy order of things.” Coleridge. 
Manx, n. The language of the inhabitants of the 
Isle of Man, a dialect of the Celtic. [Written also 
Manks.) 
Manx, a. 
its inhabitants; as, the Manz language. 
also Manks.] 
Ma/ny (mén/¥), a. [It has no variation to express 
degrees of comparison: more and most, which are 
used for the comparative and superlative degrees, 
are from a different root.] [A-S8. maneg, manig, 
moneg, menig, multus, pl. manege, multi; O. Sax. 
manag, maneg, Goth. manags, O. H. Ger. manag, 
manig, M. H. Ger. manec, manic, manc, manech, 
N.H. Ger. manch, Icel. mangi, Dan. mange, Sw. 
mdnge, D. menig, allied to O. Slay. mnog, Russ. 
mnogi, Pol. mnogi, Bohem. mnohi.] Comprising, 
or consisting of, a great number of individuals; not 
few; numerous. 

Thou shalt be a father of many nations. Gen. xvii. 4. 


Not many wise men after the flesh, not many ey: not 
many noble, are called. 1c 6. 


Of, or pertaining to, the Isle of Man, or 
[ Written 


or. 1. 26. 

0 Many is prefixed to a great number of words 
forming compounds which need no special explanation; 
as, many-angled, many-capsuled, many-celled, many- 
cleft, many-colored, many-cornered, many-eyed, many- 
Jlowered, many-footed, many-fruited, many-haired, 
many-handed, many headed, many-jointed, many- 
keeled, many-knotted, many-languaged, many-leaved, 
many-legged, many-lettered, many-mastered, many- 
named, many-parted, many-peopled, many-petalled, 
many-seeded, many-shaped, many-sided, many-sided- 
ness, many-streaked, many-syliabled (polysyllabic), 
many-toned, many-tongued, many-toothed, many-tribed, 
many-twinkling, many-valved, many-veined, many- 
voiced, many-wived, many-zoned, and the like. 

t= Many is much used in comparison. ‘‘ As many as 
were willing hearted brought bracelets.” Lvod. Xxxv. 22. 
“So many laws argue so many sins.” Ailton. 

Many a, a large number taken distributively ; each one 
of many. “ Full many a gem of purest ray serene.” Gray. 
— The many, the greater number; the crowd; the com- 
monalty. “The vulgar and the many are fit only to be 
led or driven.” South. “The toiling many, and the rest- 
ing few.” Wordsworth.— Too many, too powerful or too 
much; as, they are too many for us. [Collog. and low.] 
LEstrange. See Any. 

Syn.— Numerous; multiplied; frequent; manifold; 
various; divers; sundry. 

Ma/ny (mén/¥), nm. [A-S. menigeo, menigo, mengeo, 
menio, multitude; Goth. managet, O. H. Ger. ma- 
nagi, menigi, M. H. Ger. menige, N. H. Ger. menge, 
from A-S. manig, maneg, Goth. manags, O. H. Ger. 
manag. See supra.| A numerous company ; a 
multitude; a great number; a crowd;—chiefly in 
the phrases a great many, a good many, signifying 
many parts or repetitions, various or diversified 
forms. ‘O thou fond many.” Shak. 
Ma/’ny (mén/¥),. [Norm. Fr. meignee, meiny, O. 
Fr. maignee, meignee, manie, maisgnee, mesgnee, 
maisnee, meisnee, maisnie, meisnie, mesne, Pr. mai- 
nada, Sp. mesnada, manada, It. masnada, Lat. as 
if mansionata, from manere. See MANSION.] A 
retinue of servants; household. [Obs.] Chaucer. 


Ma/ny-ways /(mén/¥), adv. In many different 
Ma/ny=wise ways; variously. 
Map, n. (Lat. mappa, napkin, signal-cloth, a Punic 


word, Fr. mappe, napkin, map, chart; Sp. mapa, 
map; Pg. mappa, id., It. mappamondo, a map of the 
world.] A representation of the surface of the 
earth, or of any part of it, drawn on paper or other 
material, and usually upon a plane surface; a geo- 
graphical delineation; a chart; especially applied 
to geographical drawings of land surfaces, but 
sometimes also to representations of the celestial 
sphere, to geographical drawings, &c.; hence, fig- 
uratively, a distinct and vivid representation. 

(> There are five principal kinds of projection used 

in making maps: the orthographic, the stereographic, the 
globular, the conical, and the cylindrical, or Mercator’s 
projection. 
Map, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MAPPED (mipt); p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. MAPPING.] To draw or delineate, as the figure 
of any portion of land; hence, figuratively, to de- 
lineate or picture vividly; io describe well. 

I am near to the place where they should meet if Pisanio 
have mapped it truly. Shak. 
Ma/’ple, n, [A-S. mapeltréo, and corrupted 
hia/ple-tree, mapolder, maapolder, mdpuldor, 
mapuldre, O, H. Ger. mazaltra, mazaldera, mazol- 
tra, mazultrd, mazziltra, M. H. Ger. mazalter, ma- 
zolter, masolter, masholter, N. H. Ger. maszholder.] 
(Bot.) A tree of the genus Acer, of several species. 
A. saccharinum is the rock-maple, or sugar-maple, 
from the sap of which sugar is made, in the United 
States, in great quantities, by evaporation ; the 
red or swamp maple is 4. rubrum; the silver maple, 
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A. dasycarpum, having fruit woolly when young; 
the striped maple, A. Pennsylvanium, called also 
moose-wood. Gray. 
Maple honey, the uncrystallized portion of sap from 
sugar-maples, used in the form of molasses. Simmonds. 
— Maple sugar, sugar obtained by evaporation from the 
juice of the rock-maple. 
Map’/-mount/er, n. One who backs maps with 
canvas, varnishes and fixes them on rollers, and 


the like. Simmonds. 
Map/’per-y,n. [From map.] The art of planning 
and designing maps. [Obs.] Shak. 


Mir, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MARRED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MARRING.| [A-S. merran, mirran, myrran, mear- 
rian, to obstruct, impede, dissipate; O. Sax. mer- 
rian, O. Fries. meria, O. H. Ger. marrjan, marrén, 
merran, M. H. Ger. merren, Icel. meria, Goth. 
marzjan, D. marren, merren, meeren; whence L. 
Lat. marrire, O. Fr. & Pr. marrir, esmarrir, It. 
smarrire, Sp. marrar. | 

1. To injure by cutting off a part, or by wounding 
and making defective; to do injury to; to damage; 
to hurt; to harm; to impair; to spoil. 

Brewers mar their malt with water. Shak. 

I pray yeu mar no more trees by writing songs in their 
barks. Shak. 

But mirth is marred, and the good cheer is lost. Dryden. 


2. To impair the good looks of; to injure in as- 

pect; to disfigure. 
Ire, envy, and despair 
Marred all his borrowed visage. Milton. 

Miir,. 1. A mark or blemish made by bruising, 
scratching, or the like; an injury. 

2. A smalllake. See MERE. 

Mar/a-bou’, n. (Ornith.) A kind of stork of two 
species which produce delicate white feathers much 
used as ornaments by ladies. Simmonds. 

Miar/a-bout’ (-boot’), n. [Ar.] A Moorish saint, 
or combatant against the Infidels. 

Mar’a-ean, n. [Braz. maracand.] (Ornith.) A 
species of parrot in Brazil. 

Mar’/a-edck,n. [N. Lat. murucuja, Fr. murucuca, 
Sp. murucwt, Pg. & Braz. maracujd.] (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Passiflora. 

Ma-rai’ (ma-ra’), m. A sacred inclosure or temple 
among the islanders of the Pacific Ocean. 

Mar/a-nath/a, or Mar-a-na/tha (Synop., § 130), 
n. [Syriac.] The Lord comes, or has come; a 
word used by the apostle Paul in expressing a curse. 
This word was used in anathematizing persons for 
great crimes; as much as to say, ‘‘May the Lord 
come quickly to take vengeance on thee for thy 
crime.” Calmet. 

Ma-ran/ta, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants found in 
tropical America, and some species also in India. 
They have tuberous roots containing a large amount 
of starch, and from one species (JZ arundinacea) 
arrow-root is obtained. 

Mian! as-ehi'no (-ke/no),n. ([It., from marasca, 
amarasca, a sour cherry, from Lat. amarus, bitter ; 
hence called also amarina.] A delicate spirit dis- 
tilled from cherries. 

Ma-ras mews, n. [N. Lat., Gr. papacpds, from pa- 
paivery, to put out or quench, as fire (in the pas- 
sive) to die away, waste away, decay; It. & Sp. 
marasmo, Fr. marasme.] (Med.) A wasting of flesh 
without fever or apparent disease; a kind of con- 
sumption; atrophy; phthisis. 

Pining atrophy, 
Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence. Shak. 

Marasmus senilis (Med.), progressive atrophy of the 
aged. Dunglison. 

Ma-raud’,v.i. [imp. & p. p. MARAUDED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. MARAUDING.] [Fr. marauder, from ma- 
raud, rogue, rascal, Pg. maroto, Sp. as if mal-roto, 
badly broken, ruined, debauched, lewd, Lat. male 
ruptus ; Sp. merodear.] 'To rove in quest of plun- 
der; to make an excursion for booty; to plunder. 

Ma-raud’,n. An excursion for plundering. 

Ma-raud/er (formerly pronounced ma-ro/der), n. 
[Eng. maraud, supra; Fr. maraudeur, Sp. merode- 
ador. Cf. Lat. morator,a delayer, loiterer, from 
morari, to delay, loiter.] A rover in quest of booty 
or plunder; a plunderer. 

The pirates had been a troublesome enemy, because, as fly- 
ing marauders, lurking, and watching their opportunities, they 
could seldom be brought to action. De Quincey. 

Miar/a-vé/di, n. [Sp. maravedi, Pg. maravedim, Pr. 
marabotin, O. Fr. maraboutin ;—so called from the 
Mardbitin, an Arabian dynasty which reigned in 
Africa and Spain, lit., the steadfast.] (Nwmis.) A 
small copper coin of Spain, equal to three mills 
American money, less than a farthing sterling. 

Miir/ble,. [Fr. marbre, Pr. marbre, marme, Sp. 
marmol, Pg. marmore, It. marmo, Ger. marmor, 
marmelstein, Lat. marmor, Gr. pappapos, from pap- 
paipety, to sparkle, flash. ] 

1. Any species of calcareous stone or mineral, of 
a compact texture, and of a beautiful appearance, 


susceptible of a good polish; any firm limestone, fit- 


ted, either when polished or otherwise, for orna- 
mental uses; also, other rocks of nearly the same 
hardness, capable of the same uses, as serpentine ; 
also, but improperly, polished slabs of harder rocks, 
as porphyry, granite, and the like. 

2. Hence, a thing made of, or resembling, marble ; 
as, (a.) A work of art, or record, in marble. (b.) A 


Miir’ble, v. ¢. 


Miir’ble-édged, a. 
Mir’/ble-ize, v. t. 
Mir’ble-pa/per, n. 


Miir’bler, n. 


Miir’bly, adv. 


Miire, n. 


Miire, n. 


Miir/ea-site (49), n. 


Mar’/ea-sit/ie, 
Miir/ea-sit/ie-al, 


Miir’¢el-ine, n. 





Mar-¢és’cent, a. 


Mirch, n. 


Miirch, v. 7. 


Mirch, n. 


MARCH 


little ball of marble, or of some other hard sub- 
stance, used as a plaything by children. (c.) (pl.) A 
collection of antique works of art in marble; as, 
the Arundelian marbles, 


§2¥~ Marble is sometimes used in composition of words 
which are self-explaining; as, marble-breasted, marble- 
constant, marble-cutter, marble-edged, marble-faced, 
marble-hearted, marble-paper, and the like. 

[imp. & p. Pp. MARBLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. MARBLING.) [Fr. marbrer, Sp. marmolar, 
It. marmorare. See supra.| To stain or vein like 
marble; to variegate in color; to cloud; as, to mar- 
ble the edges of a book, or the surface of paper. 
Having the edges covered with 
different colors, arranged in various peculiar pat- 
terns. 

[imp. & p. p. MARBLEIZED; 7p. 
pr. & vb.n. MARBLEIZING,] To stain or paint in 
imitation of marble. 

Paper the surface of which 
is covered with colors in imitation of variegated 
marble. 

1. One who works upon marble or 
other stone. [Rare.] Fuller, 

2. One who paints or stains in imitation of marble. 


Miir/bling, n. 1. The art or practice of variegating 


in-color, in imitation of marble, 

2. An intermixture of fat and lean in meat, giving 

it a marbled appearance, 

In the manner of marble. 

Fr. marc, probably from Lat. emarcus, a 
kind of wine of middling quality; originally a Gal- 
lic word.] The refuse matter which remains after 
the pressure of fruit, particularly of grapes. 

[A-S. marc, Fr. & Pr. marc, Sp., Pg., & 
It. marco, Ger. mark, from A-8. mearc, M. H. Ger. 
mark, Icel. mark. See MARK.] [Written also 
mark. | 

1. A weight of several different commodities, es- 
pecially of gold and silver, used in different Euro- 
pean countries. In France and Holland it was equal 
to eight ounces. 

2. A money of account, equal in England to thir- 
teen shillings and four pence, in Hamburg to four- 
teen and two thirds pounds sterling. It is also, in 
some countries, a coin. 

[It. marcassita ; Fr. marcas- 

site.] (Min.) A variety of iron pyrites, often con- 

taining a small proportion of arsenic; white iron 

pyrites. 

a. Pertaining to, or containing, 
marcasite; of the nature of 

marcasite. 


Mar-eas/sin, n. [Fr. marcassin, a young wild boar. ] 


(Her.) A young wild boar, 

Fr., from Lat. marcidus, marcere, 
to be weak, thin.] A thin silk tissue used for linings, 
&c., in ladies’ dresses. Simmonds. 
[Lat. marcescens, p. pr. of mar- 
cescere, to wither, pine away, decay, from marcere, 
to wither, droop; Fr. marcescent.] (Bot.) Wither- 
ing without falling off; fading; decaying. 


Mar-¢cés’¢i-ble, a. [Fr. marcescible, Pr. marcezible, 


It. marcescibile. See supra.] Liable to wither or 
decay. 

[O. Fr. March, Mars, Pr. Mars, Martz, 
Sp. & It. Marzo, Pg. Marco, Lat. Martius mensis 
from Martius, belonging to Mars, the god of war. 
The third month of the year, 


(2 The phrase as mad as a March hare, is an old 
English saying derived from the fact that March is the 
rutting time of hares, when they are excitable and vio- 
lent. Wright. 
[imp. & p. p. MARCHED (miircht); p. 
pr. & vb. n. MARCHING.] [Fr. marcher, whence 8p. 
& Pg. marchar, It. marciare; from O. Fr. marche, 
border, boundary, hence, originally, to go to the 
boundary in order to defend it. Cf. O. Fr. aller de 
marche en marche, to go from boundary to boundary, 
to travel. See MARCH, 7.] 

1. To move by steps and in order, as soldiers; to 
move in a military manner. 

2. To walk in a grave, deliberate, or stately man- 
ner; to advance steadily. 

Like thee, great son of Jove, like thee, 


When clad in rising majesty 


yy 
Thou marchest down o’er Delos’ hills. Prior. 


Miireh, v. ¢. To cause to move in military array; to 


push forward, as troops; to cause to advance in a 
steady, regular, or stately manner. 

[Br. marche, Sp. marcha, It. marcia, 
hence, D. & Ger. marsch. See supra.) 

1. A movement of soldiers from one stopping- 
place to another ; military progress ; advance of 
troops. 

In our third march we found an unexpected supply of food, 
the hills being full of hares. e Foe. 

2. Hence, measured and regular advance like 
that of soldiers moving in order; stately or de- 
liberate walk; steady or labored movement forward ; 
progression. ‘The long, majestic march.” Pope., 

3. The military signal for soldiers to move; a 
piece of music, designed or fitted to accompany and 
guide the movement of troops; or a piece of music 
composed after the measure of a march. 

4. The distance passed over ; as, a march of 
twenty miles. 
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Mirch, v.7. [See Marcu, x.] To border; to be 
contiguous. [Obs.] , 
That was in a strange land 
Which marcheth upon Chimerie. Gower. 
Miireh, nn. [O. Fr. marche, mance, pl. marches, Pr. 
marcha, marca, Sp. & It. marca, A-S. mearc, mark, 
sign, limit, boundary; O. Sax. marca, Goth. marka, 
O. H. Ger. marka, marcha, maracha, M. H. Ger. 
mark, marke, marche, N. H. Ger. mark, allied to 
Lat. margo, edge, border,margin. See MARK.] A 
frontier of a territory; a border; a confine;— used 
chiefly in the plural, and in English history applied 
to the frontiers between England and Scotland and 
England and Wales, 
Geneva is situated in the marches of several dominions — 
France, Savoy, and Switzerland. Fuller. 
Miirch/er, ». 1. One who marches. 
2. The lord or officer who defended the marches 
or borders of a territory. 
Miirech/ing, a. Pertaining to a march. 


Marching regiment (Mil.), a regiment in active service. 


Miir/chion-ess (miir/shun-es), nm. [L. Lat. mar- 
chionissa, marcionissa, from marchio, a marquis, 
q.v.] The wife or widow of a marquis; a female 
having the rank and dignity of a marquis. Spelman. 

Miirch’/-mid, a. Rash to an extreme; fool-hardy. 
See MARCH. W. Scott. 

Miirch’/pane, n. [It. marzapane, Sp. mazapan, Fr. 
massepain, N. Lat. marcipanis, panis martius, 
probably from Lat. maza, Gr. paga, frumenty, a 
barley-cake, from paccery, to knead, and Lat. panis, 
bread; but perhaps, also, the first part of the word 
contains the name of the inventor.] A kind of 
sweet bread or biscuit; spice cakes of sugar, nuts, 
poppy seeds, and Indian corn, Mayne. Sidney. 

Miirch’-ward, n. A warden of the marches ;— 
same aS MARCHER. 

Miir’¢id, a. ([Lat. marcidus, from marcere, to 
wither, droop, pine; It. & O. Sp. marcido, Pr. & 
Catal. marcit.) Pining; wasted away; lean; with- 
ered. Dryden. 

Mar-cid/i-ty, n. State of great leanness. 

Miir’cion-ite, n. (ccl. Hist.) A follower of Mar- 
cion, a Gnostic of the second century, who adopted 
the Oriental notion of the two conflicting principles, 
and imagined that between them there existed a 
third power, neither wholly good nor evil, the Cre- 
ator of the world, and the God of the Jewish dis- 
pensation. Brande. 

Mir’cite, n. (Eccl. Hist.) One of a certain reli- 
gious sect which arose in the second century, the 
members of which called themselves the Perfecti, 
and professed to do every thing with great liberty 
and without fear;—so called from Jfarcus, one of 
the sect. Buck. 

Mar’edr,n. [{Lat., from marcere, to wither, droop. ] 
The state of withering or wasting; leanness; waste 
of flesh. [Obs.] 

Mar-e0/sian, n. (Zccl. Hist.) One of a sect of the 
early Christians, who had a large number of apoc- 
ryphal books which they believed to be canonical. 
They were a branch of the Gnostics, and were so 
called from an Egyptian, named Marcus, who was 
reputed to be a magician. Brande. 

Mare, n. [A-S. mere, myre, merihe, Icel. meri, Dan. 
mir, Sw. mirr, L. Ger. miire, mere, O. H. Ger. 
merhd, meriha, mericha, for merihja, marihja, ma- 
rahja, marahia, M. H. Ger. méirch, merche, merhe, 
N. H. Ger. mdhre, D. merrie, from A-S. mear, 
mearh, horse; Icel. marr, O. H. Ger. marah, ma- 
rach, march, M. H. Ger. march, marc, allied to O. 
Celtic marka (Pausan. 10, 19, 4); Ir. marc, W. 
march.| The female of the horse, or equine genus 
of quadrupeds, 

Mare’s-nest, any thing very absurd or ludi- 
crous; as, a person is said to find a mare’s- 
nest, when he chuckles over the discovery of 
something which is absurdly ridiculous or a 
hoax. Grose.— Mare's-tail. (a.) A long, 
streaky cloud, spreading out like a horse’s 
tail, and indicating rain. (0.) (Bot.) An 
aquatic plant of the genus /ippuris (11. vul- 
garis), having silicious, jointed stems; horse- 
tail. Itis found all over the world. Loudon. 

Mare, n. [A.-S. mara, incubus, méire, 
nymph; Prov. Ger. mar, nachtmar, 
hence, Fr. cauchemar, from caucher, It. 
calcare, to oppress, allied to Pol. & Bo- 
hem. mura, the name of a spirit that tor- 
ments persons in sleep.] (Med.) Sigh- 
ing, sutfocative panting, intercepted ut- 
terance, with a sense of pressure across 





Common 
the chest, occurring during sleep; the in- Mare’s-tail 


(Hippuris 


cubus;—used almost exclusively in the vulgaris). 


compound night-mare. 
Ma-ré/na, n. [N. Lat. salmo marena, Ger. ma- 
rine, mortine, so called from Lake Morin, in the 
March of Brandenburg, in Prussia.] (Jchth.) A 
kind of fish, somewhat like a pilchard. 
Miire/schal (mir'shal), n. [O. Fr. mareschal, 
marescal, N. Fr. maréchal. ‘This word is now 
written marshal, q. v.] A military oflicer of very 
high rank; a marshal. 
Miin’ga-rate, n. ([Fr. margarate. See infra.] 
(che) A compound of margaric acid with a 
ase, 
Mar-garlie, a. 


[Fr. margarique. See MarGa- 
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RITE.] Pertaining to, or resembling, pearl; as, 
margaric acid, an acid obtained by digesting soap 
in water with an acid;—so called because it ap- 
pears in the form of pearly scales. 

Miixr/garime, n. [Fr. margarine. See injra.] 
(Chem.) A peculiar, pearl-like substance extracted 
from some vegetable oils, and also from the fat of 
some animals. [Written also margarin.] 

Wir! ga-ri-ta’ce-@ (-ta/she-€), n. pl. [See MAR- 
GARITE.] (Zo0l.) The pearl oyster tribe. 

Mayr-gar/i-ta/ceotis, a. Pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, pearl; pearly. 

Miir’ga-rite, n. [Lat. margarita, Gr. papyapirns, 
apearl; Fr. marguerite, Pr. marguarita, Sp., Pg., 
& It. margarita.| A pearl. [Obs.] Peacham, 

Miir/ga-rit/ie, a. [Fr. margaritique. See supra.] 
Pertaining to, or resembling, pearl. 

Margaritic acid (Chem.), one of the fatty acids which 
result from the saponification of castor-oil. Brande. 

Miir/ga-vi-tif/er-otis, a. [Lat, margaritifer, from 
margarita, pearl, and ferre, to bear; Fr. margari- 
tifere.| Producing pearls. 

Miar’ga-rén, )n. [Fr. margarone, See MARGA- 

Miir/ga-rone,$ RITE.] (Chem.) A peculiar fatty 
substance, crystallizing in pearly scales, produced 
by the distillation of a mixture of margaric acid 
and quicklime. Brande, 

Miir’ga-rotis, a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, pearl; — said of a certain acid obtained in 
the same manner as margaric acid, but containing 
less oxygen. 

Miir/gay, n. (Zodl.) An animal of the cat kind 
(Felts tigrina), found in South America. 

Mirge, n. [See MARGIN.] Amargin. ‘The 

Miir/gent, beached margent of the sea.” Shak. 

A sorrow so great as brought her to the margent of her 
grave, Bp. Taylor. 

Along the river’s stony marge 
The sand-lark chants ajoyous song. Wordsworth. 

MiirlgXemt, v. ¢. To enter or note down upon the 
margin of a page; to margin. [Obs. and rare.] 

Miir/gin, n. ([O. Eng. margine, margent, and 
marge, Kr. & Pr. marge, Sp. margen, Pg. margem, 
It. margine, Lat. margo, marginis. Cf. MARCHES. } 

1. A border; edge; brink; verge; a marge; as, 
the margin of a river or lake. 

2. Specifically, the part of a page at the edge 
left uncovered in writing or printing ; an uncoy- 
ered bordering space. 

3. (Com.) The difference between the price of 
purchase and sale of an article, which leaves room 
for profit. 

4. Hence, the difference between the outlay, ex- 
pense, number, or amount of any thing as esti- 
mated or previously calculated, and that which is 
actually required, incurred, or ascertained; as, to 
leave a margin for incidental and unforeseen ex- 
penses. 

Margin of a course (Arch.), that part of a course, as of 
slates or shingles, which is not covered by the course im- 
mediately above it. 

Syn.—Border; brink; verge; brim; rim. 

Miir’gin, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MARGINED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. MARGINING.] 

1. To furnish with a margin; to border; to leave 
room to be filled up by anticipated profits, or by the 
discretion of an agent. 

2. To enter in the margin of a page. 

Miir/’gim-al, a. [Fr. marginal, Sp. marginal, mar- 
genal, It. marginale. Sce supra.] 

1. Pertaining to a margin. 

2. Written or printed in the margin; as, a mar- 
ginal note or gloss, 

MW tr! &é-n@' Ce-a, n. pl. Marginal notes. 

Miir’Zin-al-ly, adv. In the margin of a book. 

Miir/sin-ate, v. ¢. [Lat. marginare, marginatum, 
Sp. marginar, margenar.| To furnish with a mar- 
gin. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

Miir’Zin-ate, a. [Lat. marginatus, p.p. of mar- 

Mii2x’Sin-a/ted, ginare; It. marginato, Sp. mar- 
ginado, Fr. marginé.) Having a margin. 

Mar-g0/sa,n. (Bot.) A large tree of the genus Melia, 
found in India. Its bark is bitter, and used as a 
tonic. A valuable oil is expressed from its seeds, 
and a tenacious gum exudes from its trunk. The 
M. Azedarak is a much more showy tree, and is 
cultivated in the Southern United States, where it 
is known as pride of India, or bead-tree. Various 
parts of the tree are considered anthelmintic. 

Miir/got, ». (Jchth.) A fish of the perch kind, found 
in the waters of Carolina. 

Miir/gra-vate, n. [Fr. margraviat, Sp. margra- 

Mar-gra/vi-ate, viato, Ger. markgrafschaft.] 
The territory or jurisdiction of a margrave. 

Mii/grave,n. [Fr. & Sp. margrave, It. margravio, 
from Ger. markgraf, i. e., lord chief justice of the 
march, from mark, bound, border, march, and graf, 
earl, count, lord chief justice ; M.H. Ger. marcgrave, 
O. H. Ger. marcgrdvo, D. markgraaf, Dan. mark- 
greve. See MARK and MARCH. ] 

1. Originally, a lord or keeper of the borders or 
marches, in Germany. 

2. A nobleman of a rank equivalent to that of an 
English marquis. 

Miir’/gra-vine, n. [Fr. margravine, margrave, 
M.H., Ger. marcgrdvinne, marcgriivinne, N. H. Ger, 
markgrdjin.| The wife of a margrave. 








MARITIME 


Ma/ri-an, a. Pertaining or relating to the Virgin 
Mary, or to Mary Queen of England, often called 
bloody Mary. 

Of all the Darian martyrs, Mr. Philpot was the best-born 
gentleman. Fuller. 

Mar/i-et,. [Fr. mariette, properly diminutive of 
Marie, Mary; Ger. marienveilchen, i. e., violet of 
Mary.] (Bot.) A kind of violet; Viola marina. 

Ma-rig’e-nous, a. ae mare, the sea, and genere, 
gignere, to produce.] Produced in or by the sea. 

Miar’i-gold,n. [From Mary and gold; Ger. gold- 
blume, ringelblume, i. e., gold-flower, ring-flower, 
D. goudbloem, goudsbloem, Dan. guldblomster, i. ec. 
gold-flower.] (Sot.) A plant of the genus Calendula, 
bearing a yellow flower. 

fs There are several plants of different genera bear- 
ing this name; as the African marigold, of the genus 
Tagetes ; corn-marigold, of the genus Chrysanthemum ; 
fig-marigold, of the genus Mesembryanthemum ; marsh- 
marigold, of the genus Caltha (C. pe commonly 
known as the cowslip. The French marigold is Zagetes 
patula. 

Marigold-window (Arch.), a Catharine-wheel win- 
dow, or rose-window. 

Mar/i-graph, n. [Lat. mare, sea, and ypadgeiv, to 
write.] A French machine for registering perma- 
nently the height of the tides. Simmonds. 

Mar/i-ki/na, n. [The native South American name; 
Fr. marikina, Pg. mariquinha.] (Zoél.) A small 
South American monkey; the tamarin, See Tam- 
ARIN. 

Miar/i-nate,v.¢. [It. marinare, Fr. mariner, origin- 
ally, to put into sea-water, from Lat. marinus, It. 
marino, Fr. marin, belonging to the sea. See infra.] 
To salt or pickle, as fish, and then preserve in oil 
or vinegar. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Ma-rine’ (ma-reen’), a. [Lat. marinus, from mare, 
the sea; Fr. marin, Pr. marin, mari, Sp. & It. ma- 
rino, Pg. marinho.} 

1. Pertaining or relating to the sea; having to do 
with the ocean, or with navigation, naval affairs, &c. ; 
naval; nautical; as, marine productions or bodies ; 
marine shells. 

2. (Geol.) Formed by the action of the currents 
or waves of the sea; as, marine dey csits. Dana. 

Marine acid (Chem.), muriatic acid, or, more properly, 
hydrochloric acid. Silliman. — Marine baromeier, a ba- 
rometer suspended by gimbals so as to preserve its per- 
pendicular position and prevent the oscillations of the 
mercury. — Marine corps, a corps formed of the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, privates, and musicians of 
marines. — Marine engine, a form of steam-engine com- 
monly used in sea-going steamers, known as the side- 
lever engine, or that in which the working-beam and 
other heavy parts of the machinery are placed below the 
shaft.— Marine glue, a composition of tar and shellac, 
which strongly unites substances.— Marine law. See 
Law.— Marine soap, soap suited for washing with sea- 
water, and made chiefly with cocoa-nut oil. Simmonds. 

Ma-rime’ (ma-reen’), n. [Fr. marin. 2. Fr. marine. 
Sp. & It. marina, from Lat. marinus. See supra.] 

1. A soldier serving on shipboard; a sea soldier}; 
one of a body of troops trained to do duty in vessels 
of war. 

2. The sum of naval affairs or interests; naval 
economy; the department of navigation and sea 
forces; the collective shipping of a country; as, the 
mercantile marine. 

Miar/i-nmer,n. [Fr. & Pr. marinier, O. Fr. & Catal. 
mariner, Sp.marinero, Pg. marinhero, It. mariniero, 
mariniere, LL. Lat. marinarius, marinerius. See 
MARINE.] One whose occupation is to assist in 
navigating ships; a seaman or sailor. 

Safely in harbor is the king’s ship; the mariners 
All under hatches stowed. Shak. 

Mar/i-no-ri/ma, n. [Lat. marinus and Gr. 6papa, 
sight, view, from 6épav, to see.] A representation of 
a sea view. 

Ma/ri-dVa-ter, n. [See ifra.] 
ships the Virgin Mary. 

Ma/ri-6l/a-try, n. [Gr. Mapta, Lat. Maria, the 
Virgin Mary, and \arpeia, worship.] The worship 
of the Virgin Mary. 

Miar/i-o-métte’, n. [Fr.] One of the figures in a 
puppet-show; a puppet. 

Mar/i-piit, ». (Zo0l.) An animal of the genus Viverra 
(V. Zorilla); a species of civet; the zoril. 

Mar/ish, or Mar/ish (Synop., §180), 2. [A-S. merse, 
O. D. m@rasch, mersche, mersche, marse, O. Fr. 
maresgs. See MARSH.] Low, wet ground; amarsh; 
a fen; a bog; amoor, 


One who wor- 


Evening mist, 


Risen from a river, o’er the marish glides, Milton. 
And far through the marish, green and still, 
The tangled water-courses slept. Tennyson. 


Mar/ish,a. Moory; fenny; boggy. 

Mar/i-tal (Synop., §180),a. [Fr. & Sp. marital, It. 
maritale, Lat. maritalis, from maritus, belonging to 
marriage, a married man.] Pertaining to a hus- 
band. Ayliffe. 

Mar/i-ta/ted, a. [Lat. maritatus, married.] Fur- 
nished with a husband; married ;—said of women, 

ae a. The same as MARITIME, [ O0s.] 

Mar/i-time, a. : [Lat. maritimus, from mare, the sea ; 
Fr. maritime, Pr. maritim, Sp. & Pg. maritimo, It. 
marittimo. | 

1. Bordering on, or situated near, the ocean ; con- 
nected with the sea by site, interest, or power. 
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MARJORAM 


2. Pertaining to those who border on the ocean; 
relating to navigation and naval affairs, 

3. Pertaining to the ocean; marine. [Zare.] 

Maritime law. See Law. — Maritime nations, nations 
having seaports, anavy, a commercial marine, and trans- 
acting business with other nations across the sea by 
means of merchant vessels, in distinction from nations 
having no seaports and no marine. The nationality of a 


ship is indicated by her carrying the national flag. 
WHITE BLACK 


RE BLUE 





W GREEN 
Hes 





Flags of principal Maritime Nations. 
1, United States ; 2, Great Britain, red Ensign ; 3, Great Brit- 


ain, white Ensign; 4, Great Britain, blue Ensign; 5, 

France ; 6, Russia; 7, Prussia; 8, Italy; 9, Belgium ; 10, 

Holland ; 11, Austria ; 12, Spain ; 13, Portugal ; 14, Greece ; 

15, Turkey ; 16, Denmark ; 17, Brazil; 18, Sweden. 

Syn.— Maritime, Marine. Maritime denotes, pri- 
marily, bordering on the sea; as, a maritime town, coast, 
nation, &c.; and secondarily, belonging to those who bor- 
der on the sea; as, maritime laws, rights, pursuits, &c. 
Marine denotes, primarily, of or pertaining to the sea; 
as, a marine shell, marine productions, &c.; and second- 
arily, transacted at sea; as, marine service; or doing 
duty on the sea; as, marine forces, &c. 

Miirfjoram, n. [Ger. majoran, Prov. Ger. mar- 
gran, maigram, It. majorana, maggiorana, Sp. 
mayorana, mejorana, Pg. maiorana, mangerona, 
amaraco, Fr. marjolaine, D. mariolein, L. Lat. 
majoraca, from Lat. amaracus, amaracum, Gr. 
dpapaxos, duapaxov.) (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Origanum, of several species. The sweet marjoram 
(0. marjorana) is peculiarly aromatic and fragrant, 
and much used in cookery. 

Miirk,n. [A-S. mearc, mark, sign, limit, boundary, 
M. H. Ger. marc, N. H. Ger. marke, L. Ger. & Icel. 
mark, D. merk, Dan. & Sw. mérke, O. Fr. merc, 
N. Fr. marque.] 

1. A visible sign made or left upon any thing; a 
line, point, stamp, figure, or the like, drawn or im- 
pressed, so as to attract the attention and convey 
some information or intimation; a token; a trace. 


The Lord set a mark upon Cain. Gen. iv. 15. 


2. An evidence of presence or agency ; a significa- 
tive token; a symptom; a trace; specifically, a per- 
manent impression of one’s activity or character; 
as, to make one’s mark. 

If it yet seems as if some one infallible characteristic of gen- 
uine magnanimity were wanting, we should at once name 
unalterable modesty as that mark. I. Taylor. 

There are scarce any marks left of a subterraneous fire. 

Addison, 

The confusion of tongues was a mark of separation. Bacon. 


Syren ecbed pre-eminence; as, a man of 
marl. 

4. Specifically, a character made, instead of sig- 
nature, by one who can not write. 

5. That toward which a missile is directed ; a thing 
aimed at; what one seeks to hit or reach. 


* os Whate’er the motive, pleasure is the mark. roung. 
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‘The laws 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber's shop, 
As much for mock as mark. Shak. 


France was a fairer mark to shoot at than Ireland. Davies. 
6. Badge or sign of honor, rank, or official station. 
It remains 
That, in the official marks invested, you 
Anon do meet the Senate. 

7. A license of reprisals. See MARQUE. 

8. (Logic.) A characteristic or essential attribute ; 
a differential. 

9. See MARC. 

Syn.—Impress; impression; stamp; print; trace; 
vestige; track; characteristic; evidence; proof; token; 
badge; indication; symptom. 

Miirk, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MARKED (miirkt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. MARKING.] [A-S. mearcian, O. H. Ger. 
marchon, merchan, merchen, merkan, N. H. Ger. 
marken, merken, L. Ger. marken, D. merken, Icel. 
merkia, 8w.miirka, Dan. miirke, Fr. marquer, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. marcar, It. marcare, marchiare. See 
supra. | 

1. To make a visible sign upon; to affix a sig- 
nificant mark to; to draw, cut, fasten, brand, &c., 
a token upon, indicating or intimating something; 
to affix an indication to; to attach one’s name or 
initials to. 

2. To notice or observe; to give attention to; to 
take note of; to remark; to heed; to regard. 

Mark them who cause divisions and offenses. om. xvi. 17. 

Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright; for the end 
of that man is peace. Ps. xxxvii. 37. 

To mark out, to notify as by amark; to point out; to 
designate; as, the ringleaders were marked out for seiz- 
ure and punishment. — 70 mark time (Mil.), to designate, 
by the foot, the rate of step at which a body of soldiers 
advance; as, to mark common time. See TIME. 

Syn.—To note; remark; notice; observe; regard; 
heed; show; evince; indicate; point out; betoken; de- 
note; characterize; stamp; imprint; impress; brand. 

Mivk, v. i. To take particular notice; to observe 
critically ; to note; to remark. 

lark, I pray you, and see how this man seeketh mischief. 

1 Kings xx. 7. 
[ Obs.] Sandys, 


Shak. 


Miirk/’a-ble, a. Remarkable. 

Miirfkkee,n. See MARQUEE. 

Mirk/’er,n. 1. One who marks, aflixes a sign, or 
takes notice. 

2. One who, or that which, serves to indicate, keep 
account, or guide; especially, (a.) A counter used in 
eard-playing. (0.) One who keeps account of a game 
played. (c.) (Mil.) The soldier who forms the pivot 
of a wheeling column, or marks the direction of an 
alignment. 

Miirfket, n. [O.H. Ger. marchat, marcat, mercat, 
M.H. Ger. markat, N. H. Ger. markt, Icel. markadr, 
Dan. marked, Sw. marknad, L. Ger. marked, markt, 
D. markt, from Lat. mercatus, trade, market-place, 
from mercart, mercatus, to trade, traflic, from mera, 
mercis. ware, merchandise; Fr. marché, Pr. mercat, 
It. ie Sp. & Pg. mercado, also from Lat. mer- 
catus. 

1. A public place in a city or town where pro- 
visions or cattle are exposed to sale; an appointed 
place for selling and buying at private sale, as dis- 
tinguished from an auction. 

2. A place of sale; a building where wares are 
bought and sold; a market-house, 

3. A town, region, country, &c., where there isa 
demand for an article, and where it may be disposed 
of by sale or barter; hence, demand and sale, or 
exchange; disposal of wares; rate at which goods 
are disposed of. 

There is a third thing to be considered: how a market can 
be obtained for produce, or how production can be limited to 
the capacities of the market. J. S. Mill. 

4. The price for which a thing is sold in a mar- 
ket; hence, price; value; worth. [Jare.] 

What is aman 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? Shak. 

5. (Eng. Law.) The privilege granted to a town 

of having a public market. 


[2 Market is often used in forming compounds, the 
meaning of which is very obvious; as, market-basket, 
market-boat, market-cart, market-crier, market-day, 
market-dues, market-folk or market-folks, market-gar- 
den, market-gardener, market-gardening, market-hail, 
market-house, market-maid, market-man, market-place, 
market-price, market-rate, market-train, market-wagon, 
market-woman, and the like. 

Miir/ket,v.i. [imp. & p. p. MARKETED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. MARKETING.] To dealin market; to buy or 
sell; to make bargains for provisions or goods. 

Miir/ket, v.t. To expose for sale in a market; to 
make a market for; to traffic in. [Mare.] 

And rich bazaars, whither, from all the world, 
Industrious merchants meet, and market there 
The world’s collected wealth. Southey. 

Miir’ket-a-ble, a. 1. Fit to be offered for sale; 
salable; fit for the market. 

2. Current in market; as, marketable value. 

Miir/ket-a-ble-mess, 1. The state of being mar- 
ketable. 

Mir/ket-béll, ». The bell that gives notice of the 
time or day of market. 

Miir/ket-eréss, n. A cross set up where a market 
is held. 








MARMOREAN 


Miir’ket-er, 2. One who brings any thing to mar- 
ket for sale; one who attends a market. 
A few marketers were returning from the town into the 


country. HH. B. Hackett. 
Miir/ket-ing, n. 1. The act of purchasing in mar- 
ket. 


2. Articles in market; supplies. 
Miir/ket-stéad, n. A market-place. [0bs.] 
Miir/ket-town (109),. A town that has the priv- 

ilege of a stated public market. 
Miirk/ing, n. A stamp or character made upon 
any thing; a mark. A 
Marking-ink, indelible ink ;— so called from being used 
to mark clothes. — Marking-nut, the cashew-nut, the 
juice of which affords an indelible ink used for marking 


linen. 

Miirk’man, n. [ Obs.] 
good markman.” 

Mirks/man, n.; pl. MARKS/MEN, 
and man.] 

1. One who is skillful to hit a mark; one who 
shoots well. 

2. One who, not able to write, makes his mark 
instead of his name. 

Mirks’man-ship, n. The skill of a marksman. 

Miarl,n. [O. Fr. marle, merle, N. Fr. marne, W. 
marl, Ir. & Gael. marla, O. H. Ger. mergil, N. H. 
Ger., D., Dan., & Sw. mergel, Icel. mergill, L. Lat. 
margila, diminutive of Lat. mwrga, marl; whence 
also It. & Sp. marga, Armor. marg. Originally a 
Celtic word according to Pliny, 17,7: ‘Quod genus 
terre Galli et Britanni margam vocant.”] A mixed 
earthy substance, consisting of carbonate of lime, 
clay, and silicious sand, in very variable propor- 
tions. Marls are designated as calcareous, clayey, 
or sandy, according to the preponderance of one or 
the other main ingredient. Ure. 

Marl, v.t. [imp.& p. p. MARLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MARLING.] [Fr. marler,marner. See supra.] 

1. To overspread or manure with marl. 
2. (Naut.) To wind or twist a small line or rope 
round another. Dana. 

Miirl-a/ceotis (-a/shus), a. Resembling marl; par- 
taking of the qualities of marl, 

Miaried,a. Variegated; spotted. [Scot.] “Marled 
seas and a thousand isles.” Hogg. 

Miar/line (miir/lin), n. [L. Ger. marlien, marling, 
perhaps from O. H. Ger. marrjan, marrén, D. mar- 
ren, to hinder, stop, check, and L. Ger. lien, N. H. 
Ger. leine, line, rope; Fr. merlin, Sp. merlin, Pg. 
merlim. See MAR, v. t.] (Naut.) A small line 
composed of two strands a little twisted, and either 
tarred or white, used for winding round ropes and 
sees to prevent their being fretted by the blocks, 
mC. 

Miar/line, v. t. Me Ger. marlen, Fr. merliner. 
supra.| (Naut. 
marline a rope. 

Mir/line-spike, nn. (Naut.) An iron 
tool, tapering to a point, used to sepa- 
rate the strands of a rope, in splicing. 

Miairl/ite (49), n. [Fr. marlite. See 
MARL.] (Min.) A variety of marl. 

Mar-lit/ie, a. Partaking of the quali- 
ties of marlite. 

Miarl/=pit,. <A pit where marl is dug. 

Miirl/stone, n. (Geol.) A sandy, cal- 
careous stratum, containing, or im- 
pregnated with, iron, and lying be- 
tween the upper and lower lias clays. 

Miirl’y,a. [compar. MARLIER ; superl. MARLIEST. } 
Consisting or partaking of marl; resembling marl; 
abounding with marl. 

Miir/ma-lade,n. [Fr. marmelade, Pg. marmelada, 
Sp. mermelada, It. marmellata, from Pg. marmélo, 
a quince, from Gr. pediundov, a sweet apple, an ap- 
ple grafted on a quince, from pédr, honey, and piv, 
apple.] A preserve or confection made of the pulp 
of any of the firmer fruits, as the quince, pear, ap- 
ple, orange, &c., boiled with sugar, and usually 
evaporated so as to take form in a mold. 

(@- A confection of the softer fruits, berries, &c., with 
sugar, in a semifluid or pasty state, is called a jam. 


Miir/’ma-lét/,n. The same as MARMALADE. fees 

Miir’ma-tite (49),. (A/in.) A black mineral, con- 
sisting of the sulphurets of zinc and iron; black 
blende. Dana. 

Mir’mo-lite (49), . (Min.) A variety of serpen- 
tine, usually of a pale-green color, capable of being 
split into thin, brittle lamine. Dana. 

Mir/mo-ra/ceotis (-ra/shus), a. Pertaining to, or 
like, marble. 

Miix’mo-rate, a. (Lat. marmoratus, p. p. of 

Miir’mo-ria‘ted, marmorare, to overlay or in- 
crust with marble, from marmor, marble; It. mar- 
morato.] Variegated like marble ; covered with 
marble. [Rare.] 

Miir/’mo-ra/tion, 7. 

- ering or incrusting with marble. [Rare. 

War! mo-raltum, n. (Lat., from marmorare, to 
make akind of plaster out of marble, from marmor, 
marble.] (Arch.) A cement formed of pounded 
marble and lime, well beaten and mixed. rwilt. 

Mar-m0/re-al / (124), a [Fr. marmoréen, It. & 

Mar-m0/re-an Sp. marmoreo, Lat. marmoreus, 
from marmor, marble.] Pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, marble; made of marble. 


A marksman, “A right 
Shak. 
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MARMOSE 


Miir’/m5se, n. (Zodl.) A species of opossum; Di- 
delphis murinus. See DIDELPHYS. 

Miir’mo-sét/ (Synop., §180),”. [Fr. marmouset, a 
grotesque figure, an ugly little boy, diminutive of 
marmot, a marmoset.] (Zodl.) A small monkey, 
having soft fur, hooked claws, a long, thick tail, 
and much resembling a squirrel. A well-known 
species is the tufted marmoset (Jacchus [or Hopale] 


pencillatus), They are natives of South America, 
aud greatly admired as pets. [Written also mar- 
mozet. | 


Mir’mot (Synop., § 180), n. [Fr. marmotte, Sp. 


& Pg. marmota, It. 







7 tf 
marmotta,marmotto, CIRRERSSE 
marmontana, from AOS 


Lat. mus montanus, & 

i. e., mountain-mouse 

or mountain-rat.] * 

( Z0é1.) A rodent, of 
the. genus Arctomys 
(A. Alpinus), of Eu- 
rope. Itis about the 
size of the rabbit, and 
inhabits the higher 
region of the Alps 
and Pyrenees. The 
name is also given to other species of the genus. 
The American marmot is the woodchuck. 

Miir’mo-zét’, n. See MARMOSET. 

Ma-rone’, n. [See MAroon.] One of a class of 
impure colors, composed of black and any other 
denomination of pigments in which red predomi- 
nates. Weale. 

Mitv’/o-nite, n. (Hccl. Hist.) One of a body of nominal 
Christians, who speak the Arabic language, and re- 
side on Mount Lebanon, They take their name 
from one Maron, of the sixth century, and were 
charged with the heresy of the Monothelites, though, 
as they claim, erroneously. They have, for the last 
six hundred years, belonged to the Roman Catholic 
ehurch, though without giving up their ancient pe- 
culiarities. 

Ma-roon’,n. [Written also marroon.]  [Fr. mar- 
ron, abbreviated from Sp. cimarron, wild, unruly, 
from cima, the summit of a mountain; hence negro 
cimarron, arunaway negro that lives in the moun- 
tains.] A fugitive slave living on the mountains in 
the West Indies and in Guiana. 

Ma-roon’,v.t. [imp. & p.p.MAROONED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nm. MAROONING.| [See supra.] To put ashore 
on a desolate isle, as a sailor, under pretense of his 
having committed some great crime. 

Marooning party, 1 social party, differing from a picnic 
only as being a party of pleasure to spend some days on 
the shore or some retired place, instead of a single day. 
[Southern U. S.] Bartlett. 


Ma-roon’,a. [Fr. marron, chestnut-colored, from 
marron, a large French chestnut; It. marrone, L. 
Gr. papaov, papaos.] Brownish-crimson; of a claret 
color. 


Maroon lake, a lake prepared from madder, and distin- 
guished for its transparency and the depth and durabili- 
ty of its color, 

Ma-roon’, n. 
claret color. 

Miir’plét,n. One who, by his officious interference, 
mars or defeats a design or plot. 

Marque (mirk),. [Ir. marque, mark, sign, land- 
mark; lettre de marque, letter of marque, a com- 
mission with which the commandant of every armed 
vessel was obliged to be provided, under penalty of 
being considered a pirate or corsair. See MARK.] 

1. (Law.) A license to pass the limits of a juris- 
diction, or the boundary of a country, for the pur- 
pose of making reprisals. 

2. A ship commissioned for making reprisals. 


S—S==- 


Yellow-bellied Marmot (Arctomys 
marmotta). 


[See supra.] A brownish-crimson or 


Letters of marque, letters of reprisal; a license or ex- 
traordinary commission granted by the supreme power of 
one state to its subjects, to make reprisals at sea on the 
subjects of another, under pretense of indemnification for 
injuries received. 

Mar-quee! (mar-k¢/), n. [Fr. marquise.] A large 
field-tent. [Written also markec.] 
Miir/quess,n. <A marquis. 


tar Till of late, marquis was the usual spelling, but it 
is now to a great extent superseded by marquess, except 
in the foreign title. Smart. 

Miir/quet-ry (miir/ket-r}), n. [Fr. marqueterie, 
from marqueter, to checker, inlay, from marque, 
mark, sign.] Inlaid work; work inlaid with differ- 
ent pieces of divers colored fine wood, shells, ivory, 
and the like. 

Miair/quis (miir/kwis),n. [Fr. marquis, O. Fr. mar- 
kis, marchis, Pr. marques, marquis, Sp. marques, 
Pg. marquez, It. marchese, L. Lat. marchis, from 
Ger. mark, bound, border, march. See MARGRAVE, 
MARK, and MArcueEs.] A nobleman in England, 
France, and Germany, of a rank next below that of 
duke. Originally, the marquis was an officer whose 
duty was to guard the marches or frontiers of the 
kingdom. The office has ceased, and the name is 
now a mere title conferred by patent. 

Miir/quis,n. [Fr. marquise, Pr. & Sp. marquesa, 
Pg. marqueza, It. marchesa. See supra.) A mar- 
chioness. [Obs.] Shak. 

Miir/quis-ate,n. [Fr. marquisat, Sp. marquesado, 
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It. manchesato.] The seigniory, dignity, or lord- 
ship of a marquis. 
Miir’quis-dém,n. A marquisate. [Obs.] ‘Nobles 
of the marquisdom of Saluce.” Folinshed. 
Marquise (miir-keez’), n. [Fr.] The wife of a 
marquis, 
Mar’ram, n. (Bot.) A grass found on sandy beaches ; 
Psamma arenaria. Eng. Cyc. 
Miaix/rer,n. [From mar.] One who mars, hurts, or 


impairs, 
Mar’ri-a-ble, a. [Fr. mariable, Sp. maridable.] 
Marriageable. [Rare.] Coleridge. 


Marriage (mir/rij),n. [Fr. mariage, from marier, 
to marry, from mari, husband; Pr. mariatge, ma- 
ridatge, 8p. maridage, It. maritaggio. | 

1. The act of marrying, or the state of being mar- 
ried; union of man and woman as husband and 
wife; wedlock; matrimony. 


Marriage is honorable in all, and the bed undefiled. Heb. xiii. 4. 
2. A feast made on the occasion of a marriage. 


The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king which 
made a marriage for his son. Matt. xxii. 2. 

Marriage favors, knots of white ribbons, or bunches of 
white flowers, worn at weddings. 

Syn.— Matrimony; wedlock ; wedding; nuptials. — 
MARRIAGE, MATRIMONY, WEDLOCK. Marriage is prop- 
erly the act which unites the two parties, and matrimony 
the state into which they enter. Marriage is, however, 
often used for the state as well as the act. Wedlock is the 
old Anglo-Saxon term for matrimony. ‘tasty mar- 
riages can not be expected to produce happiness; young 
people who are eager for matrimony before they are fully 
aware of its consequences will purchase their experience 
at the expense of their peace.” Crabb. ‘*The men who 
would make good husbands, if they visit public places, 
are frighted at wedlock, and resolve to live single.” 
Johnson. 

tS" Marriage is frequently used in forming sclf-ex- 
plaining compounds; as, marriage-articles, marriage- 
bed, marriage-bell, marriage-certificate, mariage-con- 
tract, marriage-license, marriage-portion, marriage- 
settlement, and the like. 

Mar’riage-a-ble (mir/rij-a-bl), a. 1. Of an age 
suitable for marriage; fit to be married. 

2. Capable of union. Milton. 

Mar/riase-a-ble-mess (mir’rij-), n. State of being 
marriageable. Ash. 

Mar’ried (mir/rid), a. Formed by marriage; con- 
jugal; connubial; as, the married state. 

Mar’ri-er, n. One who marries. 

Mar-rogn/’ (ma-roon’), n. [See MARoon.] 

1. A large chestnut. [Obs.] 

2. A chestnut color. 

Mar-roon’,n. &a. The same as MAROON. 

Mar’rot,n. (Ornith.) A large aquatic bird of the 
genus Alca; the auk. 

Mar’row,n. [A-8S. mearg, mearh, O. Sax. marg, 
D. marg, merg, Icel. mergr, Sw. mirg, Dan. marv, 
O.H. Ger. marg, marc, marac, M. H. Ger. marc, 
N. H. Ger. mark, Corn. maru, W. mer.] 

1. (Anat.) A soft, oleaginous substance contained 
in the cayities of animal bones; medulla. 

2. The essence; the best part. 

It takes from our achievements 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. Shak. 

3. One of a pair; a match; a companion; an in- 
timate associate. [Scot.] 

Chopping and changing I can not commend 
With thief and his marrow, for fear of ill end. Tusser. 

Spinal marrow (Anat.), an elongated mass of marrow 
occupying the tube formed by the connected vertebree; 
the spinal cord. 

Mar’row, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MARROWED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. MARROWING.] To fill with marrow or with 
fat; to glut. 

Mar’row-=bone, 7. 1. A bone containing marrow, 
or boiled for its marrow. 

2. (pl.) [Supposed to be a burlesque corruption 
of Mary-bone, in allusion to the genuflections made 
to the Virgin Mary.] The bone of the knee; the 
knees ; — so called in sport or ludicrously. 

Mar/row-fat, n. A rich but late variety of pea. 

Mar’/row-ish, a. Of the nature of marrow. 

Mar’row-less, a. Destitute of marrow. 

Mar/row-pud/dimg, n. A pudding made with 
the marrow of beef, or of a variety of squash called 
vegetable marrow. 

Mar’row-squash,n. <A variety of squash haying 
a soft texture and fine grain, resembling marrow; 
— called also vegetable marrow. 

Mar/row-y, a. Full of marrow; 

Wan-vg! bt-ieme,n. [Lat.] 
ter, aromatic plants, sometimes used in medicine; 
hoarhound. 

Mar’ry,v.t. [imp. & p. p. MARRIED; p. pr. & vb. 
n.MARRYING.|] [Fr. marier, Pr. & Sp. maridar, 
It. & Lat. maritare, from Lat. maritus, husband, 
from mas, maris, a male. ] 


Holland. 


pithy. 


1. To unite in wedlock or matrimony; to join for ! 


life, as a man and woman; to constitute man and 
wife according to the laws or customs of a nation. 

Tell him he shall marry the couple himself. Gay. 

2. To dispose of in wedlock; to give away as wife. 


Mecenas told Augustus he must either marry his daughter 
Julia to Agrippa, or take away his life. Bacon, 


3. To take for husband or wife. 
t=" We say,a man marries a woman; or, a woman 
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(Bot.) A genus of bit- 





MARSHAL 
Both of these uses are equally well 


marries & man. 
authorized. 


4. Hence, figuratively, to unite in the closest con- 
nection, 
Turn, O backsliding children, saith the Lord; for I am mar- 
ried unto you. Jer, iii. 14. 
Mar’ry,v.i. To enter into the conjugal or connu- 
bial state; to unite as husband and wife; to take a 
husband or a wife. 


I will, therefore, that the younger women marry. 1 Tim. v. 14. 


Mar/ry, inter}. Indeed! in truth!—a term of assev- 
eration said to have been derived from the practice 
of swearing by the Virgin Mary. [Obs.] 

Mars,n. [Lat. Mars, Mar- a, 
tis, archaic Mavors, Ma- . 
vortis. | 

1. (Myth.) The son of 
Jupiter and Juno, and the 
god of war. 

2. (Astron.) One of the 
planets of the solar sys- 
tem, the fourth in order 
from the sun, or the next 
beyond the earth, haying 
a diameter of about 4100 
miles, a period of 687 days, 
and a mean distance of 
142,000,000 miles. It is 
conspicuous for the red- 
ness of its light. 

3.(O. Chem.) The metal 
iron. 

Miir’sa-la, n. A kind of 
light French wine. 

Mars-de’ni-a, n. 
A genus of fragrant plants, one species of which 
(M. tinctoria) affords indigo of excellent quality. 

Marsetllaés (miir/sal-ya’), n.m. | (Geog.) A na- 

Manrset liaise (miir/sal-yaz’), n.f.} tive or inhab- 
itant of Marseilles. 

WMarsetllaéts (mir/sal-ya’), a.m.) (Geog.) Of, or 

Warseéllaise (miir/sal-yaiz’),a.f.§ pertaining to, 
Marseilles, or its inhabitants. 

Marseiliaise hymn, or the Marseillaise, the national 
anthem of France, popularly so called. It was composed 
in 1792, by Rouget de l'Isle, an officer then stationed at 
Strasbourg. In Paris, it was sung for the first time by 
the band of men who were brought from Marseilles by 
Barbaroux to aid in the revolution of August 10, 1792; 
whence the name. 


Miirsh, n. [Written also marish.] [A-S. mersc, marsh, 
bog, L. Ger. marsch, O. D. maerasch, maersche, 
mersche, marse, L. Lat. mariscus, from A-8. mere, 
mire, sea, lake, O. Sax. meri, Goth. marei, Icel. 
mar, O. D. mare, maar, meer, O. H. Ger. mare, 
mart, meri, M. H. Ger. mer, N. H. Ger. meer, allied 
to Lat. mare, Russ. more, Pol. morze, Lith. mares, 
pl.; hence, O. Fr. maresgs, Pr. marcx, for marscz, 
N. Fr. marais, It. marese.] A tract of low land, 
usually or occasionally covered with water; a fen; 
aswamp; a morass. 

Miir’shal,n. [O. Fr. mareschal, marescal, N. Fr. 
maréchal, Pr. manescalc, manescal, Sp. & Pg. maris- 
cal, It. mariscalco, maniscalco, maliscalco, mares- 
ciallo, from O, H. Ger. marah-scalc, marah-scalh, 
from marah, horse, and scale, scalh, servant, M. H. 
Ger. marschalc, N. H. Ger. marschall, L. Lat. ma- 
riscalcus. The Fr. maréchal, 8p. mariscal, signify a 
marshal and a farrier. See MARESCHAL and vee 

1. Originally, an officer who had the care o 
horses; agroom. [Obs.] 

2. An officer of high rank, charged with the ar- 
rangement of ceremonies, the conduct of operations, 
or the like; as, specifically, (a.) One who goes 
before a prince to declare his coming and proyide 
entertainment; a harbinger; a pursuivant. (0.) One 
who regulates rank and order at a feast or any 
other assembly, directs the order of procession, and 
the like. (c.) The chief officer of arms, whose duty 
it is to regulate combats in the lists. Johnson. (d.) 
(France.) The highest military officer. In other 
countries of Europe a marshal is a military oflicer 
of high rank, and called jield-marshal.  (e.) (Am. 
Law.) A ministerial officer, appointed for each 
judicial district of the United States, whose duty it 
is to execute the process of the courts of the United 
States. His duties are similar to those of a sheriff. 
The name is also sometimes applied to certain po- 
lice officers of a city. 

Earl marshal of England, the eighth officer of state; 
an honorary title, and personal, until made hereditary in 
the family of the Duke of Norfolk. During a vacancy in 
the office of high constable, the earl marshal has jurisdic- 
tion in the court of chivalry. Brande.— EZarl marshal of 
Scotland, an officer who had command of the cavalry 
under the constable. This office was held by the family 
of Keith, but forfeited by rebellion in 1715. — Anight mar- 
shal, or marshal of the king's house, formerly, an officer 
who was to execute the commands of the lord steward, 
and have the custody of prisoners committed by the court 
of verge.— Marshal of the Queen's Bench prison, now 
abolished, and an officer is substituted whois called keep- 
er of the Queen’s prison. : 

Miir’shal, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MARSHALED, or MAR- 
SHALLED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. MARSHALING, or MAR- 
SHALLING. | 

1. To dispose in order; to arrange in a sui 
manner; as, to marshal troops or an army. 





is 


Bot.) Mars (from an ancient statuc). 


le 
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MARSHALER 


S And marshaling the heroes of his name 
As, in their order, next to light they came. Dryden. 
3. To lead, as a harbinger ; to prepare the way of. 
Thou marshalest me the way that I was going. Shak. 

3. (Her.) To dispose in due order, as the parts ofan 

escutcheon, or the coats of arms of distinct families. 
Piiir/shal-er, n. [Written also marshaller.] One 

who marshals. . . 
Miir/shal-ing, n. [Written also marshalling.] 

1. Act of arranging in due order. 

2. (Her.) An arrangement in a shield which ex- 
hibits the alliances of a family. 

Marshaling of assets, the arranging or ranking of as- 
sets in due order of administration, 

Miir/shal-séa,n. [Eng. marshal and O. Eng. sea, 
se, see, a seat. Cf. SEE.] The prison in South- 
wark, belonging to the marshal of the king’s house- 
hold. [Zng.] 

Court of marshalsea, a court formerly held before the 
steward and marshal of the king’s house to administer 
justice between the king’s domestic servants. Blackstone. 

Miir’shal-ship, n. The office of a marshal. 

Miirsh’-cinque/foil (-sink/foil),n. (Dot.) A plant 
of the genus Potentilla, P. palustris (Comarum pa- 
lustre of Linnzeus), having purple flowers, and 
found growing in marshy places ; marsh-five-fin- 
ger. Gray. 

Miirsh’-tld/er,n. (Bot.) The gelder-rose, a spe- 
cies of Viburnum. 

Miirsh/-five’-fin’/ger,n. See MARSH-CINQUEFOIL. 

Miarsh’-har’ri-ex, n. (Ornith.) 
A bird of prey, of the family Fal- 
conide and the genus Circus, 
found in most of the countries of 
Europe, and not uncommon in the 
British Isles ; the duck-hawk. See 
DucK-HAWK. 

Mirsh’-mal/low, n. (Bot.) A } 
plant of the genus Althea (A. off- 
cinalis), common in marshes near 
the sea-shore. 

Miirsh’-mar/i-gold, 1. 
MARIGOLD. 

Miirsh’-pémny-wort (-pén/ni- 
wrt), . (Bot.) A plant of sev- 
eral species of the genus Hydro- 
cotyle, especially H. vulgaris. It 
is a low, smooth, creeping peren- 
nial, with slender stems, small 
white flowers, and round or kid- 
ney-shaped leaves of about the 
size of a penny, lying flat on the ground ;—found in 


acto, 


See 





Marsh-Harrier. 
(Circus seruginosus). 


marshy ground. 
Miarsh/-réck/et, n. (Bot.) A species of water- 
cress. 


Miirsh’-r6se/ma-ry, n. (Bot.)-A plant of the 
genus Statice (\S. limonium), the root of which is 
powerfully astringent, and is sometimes used in 
medicine. 

Miirsh’-sim/phire iar -sim/fur), 2. (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Salicornia (S. herbacea), found 
along sea-coasts ; glass-wort; salt-wort. See GLAss- 


WORT. 

Mirsh’-tré/foil, n. (Bot.) A plant; buckbean. 
See BUCKBEAN. 

Mirsh’/y a. [Eng. marsh.] 1. Resembling a marsh; 
wet; boggy; fenny. 

2. Pertaining to, or produced in, marshes; as, a 

marshy weed. Dryden. 

Mar-si/pi-al, a. [Fr. & Sp. marsupial, It. marsu- 
piale, from Lat. marsupium, Gr. papocimcov, a pouch, 
bag, purse.] (Zo0l.) (a.) Having a pouch for carry- 
ing the immature young; pertaining to the group of 
quadrupeds characterized by a pouch or marsupi- 
um. (0.) Pertaining to the-pouch of the marsupials; 
as, the marsupial bones. See DIDELPHYS. Dana. 

Bist eB piel, n. (Zodl.) One of the marsupial ani- 
mals. 

-sii/pi-a/1i- 
own aM, m. The same as MARSUPIAL. 
Mar-sii’pi-ate, a. Related to the marsupial ani- 

mals; furnished with a pouch for the young, as 
some crustacea, as well as the marsupials. 
oWar-sit’pi-d1,n. The same as MARSUPIUM. 
Miir’/su-pite, n. [Fr. marsupite, Lat. marsupium, 
purse, bag. ] peeor:) A fossil resembling a purse, 
the remains of a molluscous animal. 
WMar-si'pi-itm,n. [Lat., pouch: 
1. (Zodl.) The pouch in which marsupial ani- 
mals carry their young. 
2. (Med.) A sack or bag with which any part 
is fomented. Dunglison. 
(#7 The term is also applied to a muscle in the eye of 
a hawk, the office of which is to flatten the cornea, ena- 
bling the bird to see to a great distance. 
Mirt,n. [Contracted from market, q. v.] 
1. A place of sale or traffic; a market. 
Where has commerce such a mart 


As London? Cowper. 

2. Bargain; purchase and sale. ge Shak. 
3. Dealing; coping; contest. [0bs.] 
These fools thus under foot I tread, 

That dare contend with me in equal mart. Fairfax. 

Mirt, v.¢. To buy and sell; to trafficin. [0bs.] 

To sell and mart your offices for gold 

: To undeservers. Shak. 

MiPt, v. i. To trade dishonorably. [Obs.] Shak. 
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Mir’ta-gin, n. [Fr. & Sp. martagon, It. marta- 
gone.) (Bot.) A kind of lily; Liliwm martagon. 
Miir’/tel, v. ¢. [Fr. marteler, Pr. & Pg. martellar, 


Sp. martillar, It. martellare, L. Lat. martelare, fr. 
Fr. martel, marteau, Pr. martell, Pg. & It. martello, 
Sp. martillo, from Lat. martulus, marculus, dim. of 
Spenser. 


marcus, hammer.] To strike. [Obs.] 

Wir'tel-de-ter, nm. A hammer 
and pick conjoined, used by horse- 
soldiers in the middle ages to 
break and destroy armor, 

Frairholtt. 

Mar-téVlo Tower.  [It. mar- 
tello, hammer; originally towers 
erected on the coasts of Sicily and 
Sardinia a¢ainst the pirates in the 
time of Chavies the Fifth. See 
supra.) (fort.) A building of 
masonry, generally circular, usu- 
ally erected on the sea-coast, with ° 
a gun on the summit mounted on  _Martel-de-fer. 

a traversing platform, so as to be fired in any di- 
rection. Scott. 

{ts The English borrowed the name of the tower from 
Corsica in 1794. Towers of this kind are found in this 
country, as on Tybee Island. 

Miir’tem (58), . See MARTIN. 

Miir/ten,n. [A-S.meardh, D. marter, Ger. marder, 
Fr. martre, It. martora, allied to Lat. martes, 
whence Fr. marte, Pr. mart, Sp. & Pg. marta, O. 
Eng. martern, Scot. martrick, L. Ger. marie, mite. ] 
(Zo001.) A car- 
nivorous  ani- 
mal of the ge- 
nus Mustela, 
allied to the 
weasel. Its fur 
is used in mak- 
ing hats and 
muffs. Thecom- 
mon European 
pine marten is 
the Mustela 
Martes. The American, found both in Northern 
New York and over the continent to Puget’s Sound, 
is the Mustela Americana. 

Miir’term,. The same as MARTEN. [Obs.] 

Miir’-téxt, n. <A blundering or ignorant preacher. 

Miir/tial (mir/shal), a. [Lat. martialis, from Mars, 
the god of war; Fr. martial, Sp. marcial, It. marzt- 
ale, Pr. marcis.] 

1. Pertaining to war; suited to war; military; as, 
martial music; a martial appearance. 

See his thousands, in what martial equipage 
They issue forth, Milton. 

2. Given to war; warlike; brave; as, a martial 
nation or people. 

3. Belonging to war, or to an army and navy; — 
opposed to civil; as, martial law; a court-martial. 

4. Pertaining to, or resembling, Mars. [0Obs.] 

The natures of the fixed stars are esteemed martial or 
jovial, according to the colors by which they answer to those 
planets. Brown. 

5. Pertaining to iron, called by the old chemists 
Mars. 

Martial flowers (Med.), a reddish crystalline salt of 
iron; the ammonico-chloride of iron.— Martial law, an 
arbitrary kind of law, proceeding directly from the mili- 
tary power, and having no immediate constitutional or 
legislative sanction. When it is imposed upon any speci- 
fied district, all the inhabitants, and all their actions, 
are brought within its dominion. It is founded on para- 
mount necessity, extends to matters of civil as well as 
of criminal jurisdiction, and is proclaimed only in times 
of war, insurrection, rebellion, or other great emergency. 
It is quite distinct from military law. See Law. 

Warren's Blackstone. New Am. Cyc. Greenleaf. 

Syn.—Marriar, Wariike. Martial refers more to 
war in action, its array, its attendants, &c.; as, martial 
music, a martial appearance, a martial array, courts- 
martial, &e. Warlike describes the feeling or temper 
which leads to war, and the adjuncts connected with it; 
as, a warlike nation, warlike preparations, a warlike in- 
dication of things, &c. The two words thus approach 
each other very nearly, and are often interchanged. 

When our country’s cause provokes to arms, 








How martial music every bosom warms! Pope. 

The great archangel from his warlike toil 
Surceased. Milton. 
Miir’tial-ism (miir/shal-izm), nm. Bravery; martial 
exercises. [ Obs.]} Prince. 
Miir/tial-Iist, n. A warrior; a soldier; a fighter. 


[ Obs.] Fuller. W. Scott. 
Miir/tial-ize (mir/shal-iz),v.¢ [imp. & p. p. MAR- 
TIALIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. MARTIALIZING.] To 
render warlike; as, to martialize a people. 
Mar/tial-ly, adv. Ina martial manner. 
Miir’tial-mess, n. 
The quality of be- 
ing warlike. 
Miir’tin, n. [Fr. 
martinet, Sp. mar- 
tinete,a little white 
heron.] (Ornith.) 
A bird of the genus 
Hirundo, or swal- 
low kind, which 
forms its nest 
about buildings. 








LA 
Martin (Hirundo urtica), 
[Written also marten.] 
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MARVELOUS 


(ts The bank-martin is the Hirundo riparia; the 
house-martin the /. urbica. 

Miir’tin-ét/ (Synop., § 130), . [So called from an 
officer of that name in the French army under Louis 
XIV.) (Mil.) A strict disciplinarian ; one who lays 
stress on a rigid adherence to the details of disci- 
pline, or to forms and fixed methods. 

Miir’ti-mét/,n. [Fr. martinet.] (Naut.) A small 
line fastened to the leech of a sail, to bring it close 
to the yard when the sail is furled. [Written also 

; martnet. | 

Miir/ti-mét/ism, n. Rigid adherence to discipline. 

Miix/tin-gal, (n. [Fr. martingale, It.martingala, 

Miir/tin-gale, a sort of hose, Sp. martingala, 
a greave, cuish. 

1. (Man.) A strap fastened to a horse’s girth, 
passing between his fore legs, and ending in two 
rings, through which the reins pass. It is intended 
to hold down the head of the horse, and prevent 
him from rearing. 

2. (Naut.) A short, perpendicular spar, under the 
bowsprit end, used for reeving the stays. Dana. 

Miir/tim-mas, n. [Often called martlemas; from 
Martin and mass.) (ccl.) The feast of St. Martin, 
the eleventh of November. 

Miirt/let, n. ee martinet. See MARTIN.] 

1. A kind of swallow; a martin. 

2. (Her.) A martin, or other little 





bird, represented without feet, as 
a mark of distinction for younger 
sons, to remind them that they must 
rise by the wings of virtue and merit, 
not trusting to their feet, since they 
Parl little ee ae setfooton. Crabb. \& 
iirt/ly, a. Like, or pertaining to ca pea 
amart. [Rare.] ” : gl) Martlet. @.) 
Mirt’/met,n. (Naut.) See MARTINET. 
Mirt/-town,n. Same as MARKET-TOWN. [Obs.] 
Miir’tyr (mir’tur),n. [A-S. martyr, Lat. martyr, 
Gr, padprvp, a witness who testifies with his blood, 
from paprvs, a witness; Fr., Pr., & Pg. martyr, Sp. 
martir, It. martire. | 
1. One who, by his death, bears witness to the 
truth of the gospel; as, Stephen was the first Chris- 
tian martyr. 
To be a martyr, signifies only to witness the truth of es 
South. 
2. Hence, one who sacrifices his life, his station, 
or what is of great value to him, for the sake of 
principle, or to sustain a cause. 
Then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. Shak. 
Miir’tyr, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. MARTYRED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. MARTYRING. | 
1. To put to death for adhering to what one be- 
lieves to be the truth; to sacrifice on account of faith 
or profession. 
2. To murder; to destroy. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
3 To persecute asa martyr; to torment; to tor- 
ture. 
The lovely Amoret, whose gentle heart 
Thou martyrest with sorrow and with smart. Spenser. 
Miir/tyr-dém (miir/tur-dum),n. [A-S. martyrdém, 
martyrhdd.| ‘The condition of a martyr; the death 
of a martyr; the suffering of death on account of 
adherence to the Christian faith, or any cause. 
He intends to crown their innocence with the glory of mar- 





tyrdom, Bacon. 
Mir/tyr-i-za/tion, n. The act of martyrizing, or 
the state of being martyrized; torture. 8B. Jonson. 


Miir/tyr-ize,v.¢t. [Fr. martyriser, Sp. martirizar, 
It. martirizzare, L. Lat. martyrizare.| To offer as 
a martyr; to cause to suffer martyrdom. [Jare.] 
“ Martyrized society.” £. B. Browning. 

Miir’tyr-ly, adv. In the manner of a martyr. 

Mir’tyr-o-loge, n. [Fr. martyrologe, It. & Sp. 


martirologio.| A register of martyrs. [Obs.] 
Miir/tyr-0-loz/iec, a. Pertaining to martyrol- 


Miir/tyr-0-163/ie-al, ogy; registering, or regis- 
tered in, a catalogue of martyrs. 

Miir’/tyr-6l’/o-gist, n. (Fr. martyrologiste.] A 
writer of martyrology; an historian of martyrs. 

Miir/tyr-6l/o-gy, mn. [Gr. pnaptvp, martyr, and 
Aéyos, discourse.] A history or account of martyrs, 
with their sufferings; a register of martyrs. 

Miir’vel,n. [O. Eng. mervaille, Fr. merveille, O. Fr. 
merville, mervoille, Pr. meravilha, meravelha, Sp. 
maravilla, Pg. maravilha, It. meraviglia, maravt- 
glia, O. It. mirabiglia, from Lat. mirabilia, wonder- 
ful things, pl., from mérabdilis, wonderful, from 
mirari, to wonder or marvel at.] 
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1. That which arrests the attention, and causes 
admiration or surprise; a wonder; a prodigy; a 


miracle, 
Till I may deliver 
Upon the witness of these gentlemen 
This marvel to you. 


Use lessens marvel, it is said. 
2. Wonder; admiration. 
Marvel of Peru (Bot.), a plant of the genus Mirabilis, 
(M. dichotoma), having handsome, fragrant flowers. 
Syn.— Wonder; admiration; astonishment; miracle. 
Mir’vel,v.i. [imp. & p. p. MARVELED, or MAR- 
VELLED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. MARVELING, or MARVEL- 
LING.] To be struck with surprise, astonishment, 
or admiration; to wonder, 
Miir/vel-otis, a. [Written also marvellous.] [O. 


Shak. 
W. Scott. 





MARVELOUSLY 


Eng. mervelus, marvelose, O. Fr. mervilhos, merveil- 
los, mervillous, N. Fr. merveilleux, Sp. maravilloso, 
Pg. maravilhoso, It. maraviglioso. See supra.] 

t Exciting wonder or surprise; wonderful; 
strange; astonishing; prodigious. 

This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvelous in our eyes. 

Ps. exviii. 23. 

2. Surpassing belief; not to be literally credited ; 
partaking of the character of miracle, or supernatu- 
ral power; incredible. 

The marvelous (Rhet. & Criticism), that which ex- 
ceeds natural power, or is preternatural;— opposed to 
the probable. 

Syn.— Wonderful; astonishing; surprising; strange; 
improbable ; incredible. — MARVELOUS, WONDERFUL. We 
speak of a thing as wonderful when it awakens our sur- 
prise and admiration; as marvelous when it is so much 
out of the ordinary course of things as to seem nearly or 
quite incredible. The victories of Napoleon were won- 
derful; the sleight-of-hand tricks which are sometimes 
exhibited are so marvelous that they would appear in- 
credible if not publicly performed. 

I found 
The new-created world, which fame in heaven 


Long had foretold, a fabric wonderful : 
Of absolute perfection. Milton. 


Whence he endued was with skill so marvelous. Spenser. 
Mir/vel-otis-ly, adv. In a marvelous manner; 
wonderfully; strangely. 
Mir/vel-otts-ness, n. The quality of being mar- 
velous; wonderfulness; strangeness. 
Miir’ver, n. [Probably a corruption of marbie.] 
(Glass-making.) A stone, marble, or cast-iron plate, 
with round concavities for shaping work when, 


blown. 

Ma/ry-biid, n. The marigold. Shak. 

Ma/ry-dl/a-try, n. The same as MARIOLATRY. 

WMas-eag! nim (mas-kin/yin), n. (Min.) Native sul- 
phate of ammonia, found in volcanic districts ;— 
s0 named from Mascagni, who discovered it. 

Mas/ele (mis/kl),n. [O. Fr. mascle, 
N. Fr. macle, from Lat. macula, 
spot, mesh of a net, L. Lat. macula, 
macla, mascla, a scale of a coat of 
mail. See MAIL.] (Her.) A loz- 
enge voided. 

Mas/eled (mis/kld),a. [See MAs- 
CLE.] Composed of, or covered 
with, small lozenge-shaped plates 
or scales; having lozenge-shaped 
divisions. 

Mascled armor, a kind of armor sometimes worn by 
the Norman soldiers, composed of small lozenge-shaped 
pie of metal fastened on a leathern or quilted under- 
coat. 

Mas/eu-late, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. MASCULATED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. Nn. MASCULATING.] [From Lat. masculus, 
male, manly, vigorous. See MASCULINE.] To make 
strong. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

MaAs’eu-line (-lin), a. [Lat. masculinus, from mas- 
culus, male, manly, diminutive of mas, maris, a 
male; Fr. & Pr. masculin, Sp., Pg., & It. masculino.] 

1. Of the male sex; not female. 

2. Having the qualities of a man; becoming to a 
man; virile; not feminine or effeminate; strong; 
robust; as, a masculine body. 

3. Belonging to males; appropriated to, or used 
by, males. [Rare.] 

Erected a masculine church (women being interdicted the 
entrance thereof) to the memory of St. Augustine. Fuller. 

4. (Gram.) Having inflections, or construed with 
words, pertaining especially to male beings, as dis- 
tinguished from feminine and neuter. 

Mas’eu-line-ly, adv. Ina masculine manner; like 
aman. 

Mas’eu-line-mess (109), n. The quality or state of 
being masculine; resemblance to man in qualities. 
Mas/eu-lin/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being 

masculine; masculineness. [fare.] 

Ma/ser,n. The same as MAZER. 

Mash,v.t. (imp. & p. p. MASHED (misht); p. pr. & 
vb. M. MASHING.] [Ger. meischen, maischen, to 
mash, mix, not allied to Ger. mischen, A-S. miscan, 
to mix.] 

1. To beat into a confused mass; to crush by 
beating or pressure; to bruise; as, to mash apples 
in a mill, 

2. Hence, specifically, to mix malt and water to- 
gether in brewing. 

Mash, n. [Ger meisch, maisch, meische, matsche, 
mash, wash. See supra.] 

1. A mixture or mass of ingredients, beaten or 
blended together in a promiscuous manner. 

2. (Brewing.) A mixture of ground malt and 
warm water. 

Mash/ing-ttib, n. <A tub for containing the mash 
in breweries ; —called also mash-tub, and mash-vat. 

Mash/y,a. Produced by crushing or bruising; re- 
sembling, or consisting of, a mash. 

Mask,n. [Fr. masque, L. Lat. masca, mascha, mas- 
cus, Ger. maske, Sp. & Pg. mascara, It. maschera, 
from Ar. maskharat, buffoon, fool, pleasantry, any 
thing ridiculous or mirthful, from sakhira, to ridi- 
cule, to laugh at.] 

1. A cover for the face; that which conceals the 
face, especially a cover with apertures for the eyes 
and mouth; a visor. 





Mascle. 


Masked (miaskt), a. 


Mask/’er, n. 
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2. Hence, that which disguises; a pretext or sub- 
terfuge. 

3. A festive entertainment of dancing or other 
diversions, in which the company all wear masks; 
a masquerade; hence, a revel, a bustle; a piece of 
mummery. 


This same truth is a naked and open daylight, that doth not 
show the masks, and mummeries, and triumphs of the world 
half so stately and daintily as candle-lights. Bacon. 


This thought might lead me through this world’s vain mask. 
Milton. 

4. A dramatic performance written in a tragic 
style, without attention to rules of composition or 
probability, and introducing such characters that 
the actors must be masked. 

5. (Arch.) A piece of sculpture representing some 
grotesque form, to fill and adorn vacant places, as 
in friezes, panels of doors, keys of arches, &c. 

Mask, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MASKED (maskt); p. pr. & 
vb. n. MASKING. | 

1. To cover, as the face, by way of concealment 
or defense against injury; to conceal with a mask 
or visor. 

They must all be masked and vizarded. Shak. 

2. To disguise; to cover; to hide. ‘Masking the 
business from the common eye.” Shak. 

Masked battery (Mil.), a battery so constructed as to be 
disguised, or not to be seen by an enemy until it opens its 
fire. Scott. 

Mask, v.i. 1. To revel; to play the fool in mas- 
querade. 

2. To be disguised in any way. Shak. 

Mas/kal-longe, n. See MUSKALLONGE. 

(Bot.) Personate, or having 

the anterior or lower and posterior or upper side of 

a labiate corol pressed together just below the bor- 

der, so as to close the opening into the tube. 

One who wears a mask; one who ap- 
pears in disguise at a masquerade. 

Mask/’er-y,n. The dress or disguise of a masker. 
[ Obs.] Marston. 

Mask’-house, n. A place for masquerades. [ Obs.] 

Mask/i-noénge,n. See MUSKALLONGE. 

Mas/laeh, n. (Med.) An excitant containing opi- 
um, much used by the Turks. Dunglison. 


Mas/lin, n. [Also meslin, mislin, mastlin.] [O. Eng. 


missellane, misceline, miscelin, meslin, from miscel- 
lane, q. v.| A mixture composed of different mate- 
rials, especially of different sorts of grain, as of 
wheat and rye. 

Mas/lim (Synop., § 180), a. Composed of different 
sorts; as, maslin bread, which is composed of wheat 
and rye. [Written also meslin and mislin.] 

Ma/sonm (ma/sn),n. [Fr. magon, Pr. masso, L. Lat. 
macio, machio, mattio, mactio, marcio, macerio, 
from Lat. maceria, inclosure, wall. ] 

1. A man whose occupation is to lay bricks and 
stones in walls or structures of any kind. 

2. A member of the fraternity of Freemasons. 

Ma’son, v.t. To build of stone or brick; to con- 
struct of masonry or by masons. 

Ma-son/ie, a. Pertaining to the craft or mysteries 
of Freemasons. 

Ma/son-ry,7n. [Fr. maconnerie, Sp. mazoneria.] 

1. The art or occupation of a mason. 

2. The work or performance of a mason; as when 
we say, the wall is good masonry. 

3. The craft or mysteries of Freemasons. 

WMa-solrda,n. [N. Heb. massdrah, massoreth, i. e., 
tradition, from md@sar, to hand down.] A Jewish 
critical work on the text of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
composed by several learned rabbis of the school of 
Tiberias, in the eighth and ninth centuries. 

MAas/o-vét/ie, a. [Fr. massorétique, Sp. maso- 

Mas/o-rét/ie-al, retico, It. massoretico.] Rela- 
ting to the Masora, or to its authors, who were the 
inventors of the Hebrew vowel-points and accents. 

Mias/o-rite, m. One of the writers of the Masora. 

Masque, n. A mask; a masquerade. 

Mias/quer-ade’ (mis/ker-ad’), n. [Fr. mascarade, 
Sp. mascarada, It. mascherata. See MASK.] 

1. An assembly of persons wearing masks, and 
amusing themselves with dancing, conversation, and 
other diversions. ‘In courtly balls and midnight 
masquerades.?? Pope. 

2. Intentional or elaborate hiding of what is real 
or true under a false show; disguise. ‘‘ That mas- 
querade of misrepresentations which invariably ac- 
companied the political eloquence of Rome.” 

De Quincey. 


I came to visit thee in masquerade. Dryden. 


3. A Spanish diversion on horseback. 
Mias/quer-ade’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. MASQUERADED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. MASQUERADING. |} 
1. To assemble in masks. 
2. To go in disguise. 
Mas/quer-ade’, v. ¢. 
disguise. 
Mas/quer-ad/er (mis/ker-ad/er), m. One who mas- 
querades; a person wearing a mask; one disguised. 
Mass, n. [Fr. masse, Pr., Pg., & It. massa, Sp. masa, 
Lat. massa; Ger. masse, allied to Gr. naga, a bar- 
ley-cake, from paocevy, to knead. ] 

1. A body of matter concreted, assembled, or 
formed into a lump; a lump; a great quantity col- 
lected ; a heap; a collective body; an assemblage; a 
confused or indiscrete body. 


To conceal with masks; to 


MASOOLA BOAT 


They lose their forms, and make a mass 
Confused and black, if brought too near. Prior. 
2. Bulk; magnitude; body; size. ‘“‘ This army of 
such mass and charge.” Shak. 
3. Many things considered collectively, without 
discrimination of parts; chief component portion; 
principal part; main body. 
Comets have power over the mass of things. Bacon. 
4. (Physics.) The quantity of matter which a 
body contains, irrespective of its bull or volume. 
It is proportional to the body’s weight, though the 
two terms are not identical. 
The masses, the people in general, as distinguished 
from the less numerous privileged classes; the populace. 
Mass, n. [A-8. miisse, messe, Fr. messe, It. messa, 
Sp. misa; D. mis, misse, Ger. & Dan. messe, Sw. & 
Icel. messa; L. Lat. missa, from Lat. mittere, mis- 
sum, to send, dismiss. In the ancient churches, the 
public services at which the catechumens were per- 
mitted to be present were called missa catechume- 
norum, because at the close of them proclamation 
was made thus: J/te, missa est, sc. ecclesia. Then 
followed the communion service, which was called 
missa fidelium, and which, under the name of mts- 
sa, or the mass, still constitutes the principal part 
of public worship in the Roman Catholic churches. 
Murdock.| The communion service, or the conse- 
cration and oblation of the host, in the Roman Cath- 
olic churches. 
ITigh mass, that which is sung or chanted, as distin- 
guished from /ow mass, which is read, and not chanted. 
Mass, v.i. [imp. & p.p. MASSED (mast); p. pr. & 
vb. nN. MASSING.] To celebrate mass. [ Obs.] Hooker. 
Mass,v.¢. 1. To fill; to stuff; to strengthen. [ Obs.] 
2. To form into a mass; to form into a collective 
body; to bring together into masses; to assemble. 
But mass them together and they are terrible indeed. Coleridge. 
Mias/sa-ere (mis/sa-ker), n. [Fr. massacre, It. mas- 
sacro, L. Lat. mazacriwm, from Proy. Ger. metzgern, 
metzgen, to kill cattle, hence metzger, a butcher. ] 
1. The killing of human beings by indiscriminate 
slaughter; murder of numbers with cruelty or atro- 
city, or contrary to the usages of civilized people; 
cold-blooded destruction of life ; butchery ; car- 





nage. 
2. Murder. [Obs.] Shak. 
Syn.— Massacre, BuTCHERY, CARNAGE. Massacre 


denoted originally the killing of victims for sacrifice. It 
now denotes the promiscuous slaughter of many; and 
it is therefore a gross error (though sometimes commit- 
ted) to speak of massacring a single individual. Butch- 
ery refers to cold-blooded cruelty in the killing of men as 
if they were brute beasts. Carnage points to slaughter 
as producing the heaped-up bodies of the slain. , 
T'll find a day to massacre them all, 


And raze their faction and their family. Shak. 

If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 

Behold this patron of thy butcheries, Shak. 
Such a scent I draw 

Of carnage, prey innumerable! and taste 

The savor of death from all things there 

That live. Milton. 


Mias’sa-ere,v.t. [imp. & p.p. MASSACRED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. MASSACRING.] [Fr. massacrer. See su- 
pra.| To murder with circumstances of cruelty; 
to kill with indiscriminate violence, without author- 
ity or necessity, and contrary to the usages of na- 
tions; to butcher; to slaughter. ‘If James should 
be pleased to massacre them all, as Maximian had 
massacred the Theban legion.” Macaulay. 

Mits/sa-erer, m. One who massacres. [f.} Burke. 

Mass’-book, 7. The Missal, or Roman Catholic 
service-book. 

Mass/er,n. A priest who celebrates mass. 

Mas/se-ter,n. [Gr. paconrip, pacnrip, a chewer, 
pis pacntio, a muscle of the lower jaw, used in 
chewing, from pacodcSat, pacdoSat, to chew; N. 
Lat. & Fr. masseter.) (Anat.) A muscle which 
raises the under jaw, and ascists in chewing. 

Mias/se-tér/ie, a. (Anat.) Belonging, or pertain- 

Mas/se-tér/ine, ing, to the masseter. 

Mass/-house, n. A Roman Catholic place of wor- 
ship ;—so called in contempt or derision. [ Obs.] 

Mas’si-edt, n. [Fr. massicot; Eng. masticot is a 
corruption.] (Chem.) Protoxide of lead, or yellow 
oxide of lead, which has not been fused. It forms 
the thin gray pellicle on the surface of melted lead. 
When melted and allowed to crystallize, it forms 
litharge. [Written also, incorrectly, masticot.] 

(= Massicot is sometimes used by painters, and al- 
so as a drier in the composition of ointments and plas- 
ters. 

Mass/i-mess, n. [See MAssy, MASSIVE.] The state 
of being massy; great weight, or weight with bulk; 
ponderousness. 

Mass/ive, a. 1. Forming, or consisting of, a mass; 
compacted; weighty; heavy; massy. 

2. (Min.) In mass; having a crystalline struct- 
ure, but not a regular form; as, a mineral occurs 
massive. 

Mass/ive-ly, adv. 

Mas/sive-mess, 7. 
massive ; massiness. 

Mass’-meet/ing, n. <A large assembly of the peo- 
ple to be addressed on some public occasion, usu- 
ally political. [U. S.] 

Mas-sooVa Boat. (Naut.) A kind of boat used 
at Madras for landing through the surf. ° -¥. 





In a mass, 
The state or quality of being 
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Mass/y,a. [compar. MASSIER; superl. yt 
Fr. massif, from Fr. masse, Lat. massa, See MAss. 
compacted into, or consisting of, a mass; heavy, as 
a compact mass; indicating weight or substance; 
weighty; heavy; ponderous; bulky and heavy; as, 
a massy shield; a massy rock. 
The yawning rocks in massy fragments fly. Pope. 

Mast, n. [A-8. mist, m., D., Ger., Dan., & Sw. 
mast, Icel. mastr; whence Pr. mast, mat, Fr. mat, 
for mast, Pg. masto, mastro, Sp. mastil.] (Nauwt.) 
A pole set upright in a boat or vessel, to sustain the 
sails, yards, rigging, &c. A mast may also consist 
of many pieces of timber united by iron bands, 
Masts are of several kinds, as the main-mast, fore- 
mast, mizzen-mast, top-mast, top-gallant-mast, &c. 

The pine, 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some tall ammiral. Milton. 
Mast, n. [A-S. miist, f., Ger. mast, from Goth. ma- 
tan, O. H. Ger. mazan, to nourish; whence Goth. 
mats, O.H. Ger. maz, A-S. mete, mete, food. Cf. 
MeaT.] The fruit of the oak and beech, or other 
forest trees; nuts; acorns. 
Oak mast, and beech, and cannel-fruit they eat. Chapman. 
They feed and grow like swine under an oak filling them- 

selves with the mast. South. 
(=> This word has no plural. 

Mast, v.t. [imp. & p.p.MASTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MASTING.] To furnish with a mast or masts; as, 
to mast a ship. 

Masl'tax, n. (Gr. nacraz.] (Zodl.) A muscular 
mouth, having two bent, hammer-like jaws, common 
in rotifers, or wheel-bearers. Gosse, 

Mast/ed, a. Furnished with a mast or masts; — 
chiefly used in composition. 

Mas/ter,n. [O. Eng. maistre, maister, O. Fr. mais- 
tre, N. Fr. maitre, Pr. maistre, maestre, mestre, 
mayestre, Sp. maestre, maestro, 0. Sp. mestre, mes- 
tro, Pg. mestre, It. maestro, mastro, from Lat. ma- 
gister ; A-S. mister, miigster, migester, O. H. Ger. 
meistar, N. H. Ger. meister, D. meester, Dan. mes- 
ter, Sw. miistare, Icel. meistarit. See MAGISTER.) 

1. One of eminent rank, power, or authority; a 
superior; a leader; a chief. It is employed as a 
title of respectful address, but more usually in a 
familiar way to an inferior, a young person, or a 
boy. 

- Master doctor, you have brought those drugs. Shak. 

Where there are little master's and misses in a house. Swift. 


{@- As a title of address the word is pronounced, and 
sometimes, though rarely, written mister. 

2. One exercising authority; a person having a 
right to control or dispose; a ruler, governor, di- 
rector, or manager ; hence, specifically, (a.) An 
Owner or possessor; a proprietor. 

Nations that want protectors will have masters. Ames. 

When I have made myself master of a hundred thousand 
drachmas. Addison. 
(o.) A person having others under his control and 
authority ; — correlative of slave, servant, appren- 
tice, assistant, &c. ‘‘ Czsar, the world’s great mas- 
terand his own.” Pope. 

It would be believed that he rather took the horse for his 
subject, than his master. Dryden. 
(c.) The direttor of a school; a teacher; an instruc- 
tor. > 

{=" In this sense the word is giving place to the more 
appropriate words teacher, instructor, and preceptor. 


(d.) (Naut.) The commander of a merchant ship; 
—usually called captain. Also, an officer upon a 
ship of war who takes rank immediately after the 
lieutenants, and navigates the ship under the direc- 
tion of the captain. 

3. One highly skilled in any occupation, art, or 
science; one of great eminence in a profession; a 
revered authority; an adept; as, a man is master of 
his business; a great master of music, of the flute 
or violin; a master of his subject. 


Little masters, certain German engravers of the six- 
teenth century, so called from the extreme smallness of 
their prints. — Master in chancery, an officer of courts of 
equity, who acts as an assistant to the chancellor or 
judge, by inquiring into various matters referred to him, 
and reporting thereon to the court. The office has re- 
cently been abolished in England. — Master of arts, one 
who takes the second degree at a university; also, the 
degree or title itself, indicated by the abbreviation M. A.., 
or A. M.— Master of the horse, the third great. officer in 
the British court, having the management of the roval 
stables, &c. In solemn cavalcades he rides next the sov- 
ereign. — Master of the rolls, in England, an officer who 
has charge of the rolls and patents that pass the great 
seal, and of the records of the chancery, and acts as as- 
sistant judge of the court. Bouvier. Wharton. Daniell. — 
To be master of one’s self, to have entire self-control; not 
to be governed by passion. 

t= Waster, signifying chief, principal, masterly, &c., 
is often used in the formation of self-explaining com- 
pounds; as, master-builder, master-chord, master-jest, 
master-mason, master-mind, master-note, master-pas- 
sion, master-proof, master-spirit, master-spring, mas- 
ter-string, master-tooth, master-touch, master-tower, 
master-town, master-workman, and the like. 


Mas/ter, v.t. [imp. & p.p. MASTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. MASTERING. | 

1. To become the master of; to subject to one’s 

will, control, or authority; to conquer ; to over- 





“ And rather father thee than 


Shak. 
I, the divided half of such 
A friendship as had mastered Time. Tennyson. 


Obstinacy and willful neglect must be mastered, even though 
it cost blows. ocke. 

2. To gain the command of so as to understand or 
apply; to become an adept in; as, to master a sci- 
ence. 

I will not offer that which I can not master. Bacon. 
Mas/ter, v.i. To be skillful; to excel. [Obs.] 
Mas/ter-dém, n. [A-S. migsterddm.] Dominion; 

rule; command. |[Zare.] ‘‘ Sovereign sway and 
masterdom.” Shak, 
Mas/ter-ful, a. 1. Having the skill or power of a 
master; also, worthy to be master; indicating or 
expressing power or mastery. ‘‘ His masterful, pale 
face.” E. B. Browning. 
2. Inclined to play the master; domineering; im- 
perious; arbitrary. [0Obs.] Milton. 
Mas/ter-ful-ly, adv. In a masterful manner; im- 
periously. 
A lawless and rebellious man who held lands masterfully 
and in high contempt of the royal authority, Macaulay. 
Mas/ter-hand, 7». <A person eminently skillful. 
Mas/ter-kéy (-kee), m. The key that opens many 
locks, the subordinate keys of which open only one 
each; hence, a general clew to lead out of many 
difficulties. Dryden. 
Mas/ter-less,a. 1. Destitute of a master or owner. 
2. Ungoverned; unsubdued. Spenser. 
Mas’ter-less-mess, n. The quality of being mas- 
terless; without owner; unrestrainedness; ungoy- 
ernableness. ‘* To make such a parade of master- 
lessness.” Hare. 
Mas/ter-li-ness,n. The quality of being masterly ; 
masterly skill. 
Mas/ter-lode, n. 
ore. 
Mas/ter-ly, a. 1. Indicating thorough knowledge or 
superior skill; suitable to a master; most excellent ; 
skillful; as, a masterly design; a masterly perform- 
ance; a masterly stroke of policy. 
The Commons, faithful to their system, remained in a wise 
and masterly inactivity. Sir Jas. Mackintosh. 
2. Imperious; domineering; arbitrary. 
Mas/ter-ly, adv. With the skill of a master, 


power; to subdue, 
master thee.” 


(Mining.) The principal vein of 


Thou dost speak masterly. Shak. 
Mas/ter-otis, @ Suitable to a master; masterly. 
{ Obs.] Milton. 


Mas/ter-pié¢e,n. 1. Any thing done or made with 
superior or extraordinary skill; a capital perform- 
ance; a chef-d’ceuvre. 

The top and masterpiece of art. 
This wondrous masterpiece I fain would see. 
2. Chief excellence or talent. 
Dissimulation was his masterpiece. Clarendon. 
Mas/ter-ship,n. 1. The state or office of a master. 
2. Mastery; dominion; authority ; superior skill; 


South. 
Dryden. 


superiority. ‘‘ Where noble youths for mastership 
should strive.” Dryden. 
3. Chief work; masterpiece. [Obs.] Dryden. 


{= The word is used with the possessive pronoun in 
speaking of any person to whom the title master belongs; 
sometimes, also, in banter or ridicule. ‘‘ How now, seign- 
ior Launce, what news with your mastership?” Shak. 

Mas/ter-sin/ew (-sin/nu),. (far.) A large sinew 
that surrounds the hough of a horse, and divides it 
from the bone by a hollow place, where the wind- 
galls are usually seated. 

Mas’ter-stroke, n. Capital performance; a mas- 
terly achievement; a consummate action. 

Mas/ter-work (-wiirk), 2. Principal performance ; 
masterpiece. 

Mas/ter-wort (-wiirt), 7. (Bot.) (a.) An umbellif- 
erous plant of the genus Jmperatoria (I. ostruthi- 
um). (b.) A plant of the genus Astrantia. 

(= The name is also improperly applied to the Hera- 
cleum lanatum, commonly called cow-parsnep. 

Mas/ter-y, n. [O. Fr. maistrie, meistrie, mestrie, 
Pr. mayestria, maestria, Sp. & It. maestria, O. Sp. 
mestria. | 

1. The act of mastering. 

The learning and mastery of a tongue, being unpleasant in 
itself, should not be cumbered with other difficulties. Locke. 

2. The position or authority of a master; domin- 
ion; command; supremacy. 

If divided by mountains, they will fight for the mastery of 
the passages of the tops. Raleigh. 

3. Superiority in competition ; pre-eminence. 

Every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all 
things. 1 Cor. ix. 25. 

4. Victory in war. 

It is not the voice of them that shout for mastery. Hx. xxxii. 18. 

5. Eminent skill; superior dexterity. 

He could attain to a mastery in all languages, Tillotson. 
O, had I now your manner, mastery, might, 
Your power of handling, shadow, air, and spright, 
How I would draw! B. Jonson. 

6. Contest for superiority. [Obs.] Holland. 

7. A success attained by skill; a masterpiece; a 
triumph. 

O, but to have gulled him 
Had been a mastery. 

8. Specifically, the philosopher’s stone. 

Mast/ful, a. [Eng. mast.) Abounding with mast, 


B. Jonson. 








MASTODON 


or fruit of oak, beech, and other forest trees; as, 
the mastful chestnut. [ Poet.] 

Mast/-héad, . (Naut.) The top or head of a mast. 

Mast-héad/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MAST-HEADED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. nN. MAST-HEADING.] (Naué.) To cause to 
go to the mast-head and remain there for a time by 
way of punishment. Marryatt. 

Mast/-house, n.; pl. MAsT/-novus-Eg. <A large 
roofed building in which masts are shaped, fitted, 
&e. Simmonds. 

Mas/tie,. [Fr. mastic, Pr. mastic, mastec, It. mas- 
tice, mastico, mastica, mastrice, L. Lat. mastia, 
Lat. mastiche, mastichum, Gr. pacrixn, from pacdo- 
Sat, to chew, because of its being used for chew- 
ing in the East; Sp. mdsticis, almdciga, Pg. mas- 
tique, almécega, D. mastik, Ger. mastix.] [Writ- 
ten also mastich. ] 

1. (Bot.) A low, shrubby tree of the genus Pista- 
cia (P. lentiscus), growing upon the islands and 
coasts of the Mediterranean, and producing a val- 
uable resin ; — called also mastic-tree. 

2. A resin exuding from the mastic-tree, and ob- 
tained by incision. It is in yellowish-white, semi- 
transparent tears, of a faint smell, and is used as 
an astringent and an aromatic. It is used also as 
an ingredient in drying varnishes. 

3. A kind of cement composed of burnt clay, 
litharge, and linseed oil, and used for plastering 
walls, &c. 

4. (Bot.) A low evergreen shrub of the genus 
Thymus (T. mastichina). Loudon. 

Mias/ti-ea-ble, a. Capable of being masticated. 

Mas/ti-ea/dor, n. [Sp. mastigador. See infra.] 

_(Man.) A part of a bridle; the slavering-bit. [Writ- 
= ten also mastigador. | 

Mas’ti-eate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MASTICATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. MASTICATING.] [Lat. masticare, mas- 
ticatum, allied to Gr. pacrave.y, It. masticare, Sp. 
masticar, mastigar, mascar, Pg. mastigar, mascar, 
Pr. mastegar, maschar, Fr. méacher.| To grind 
with the teeth and prepare for swallowing and di- 
gestion; to chew; as, to masticate food. 

Mas/ti-ea/tion, n. [Lat. masticatio, Fr. mastica- 
tion, Pr. masticacio, mastigacio, Sp. masticacion, 
It. masticazione.| The act or operation of masti- 
cating, or of chewing solid food. 

Mastication is a necessary preparation of solid aliment, with- 
out which there can be no good digestion. Arbuthnot. 

Mas/ti-ea-to-ry, a. [Fr. masticatoire, Sp. & It. 
masticatorio.] Chewing; adapted to perform the 
office of chewing food. 

Mas/ti-ea-to-ry, n. (Jed.) A substance to be 
chewed to increase the saliva, 

Mas/tieh, n. See MAsTIc. 

Mas/ti-cine, n. (Chem.) A substance which re- 
mains as a residuum when mastic is dissolved in 
alcohol, by reason of its insolubility. When moist, 
it is soft and elastie, closely resembling caoutchouc, 
but when dried it becomes brittle. 

Mas/ti-eot, n. Yellow oxide of lead. See MAsstcor. 

Mas/tiff, n.; pl. MAS/TIFFS. [Mastives is irregular 
and unusual.] [L. Lat. mastivus, mastinus, O. Fr. 
mastin, N. Fr. matin, Pr. masti, Sp. mastin, Pg. 
mastim, It. mastino, for masnadino, from It. mas- 
nada, Lat. as if mansionata, domestics, inmates, 
family, hence N. , : 

Lat. canis familia- 
ris, 8. domesticus, 


house-dog. Cf. O. 
Fr. mestif, chien 


mestif, a mongrel. 
See MANSION.] A 
large variety of 
dog,remarkablefor 
ee and cour- Mastiff 
Mas/ti-ga/dor, n. See MASTICADOR. 
Mas/ti-goph/er-otis, a. [Gr. pacriyodédpos, carry- 
ing a whip, from paortz, whip, and dépecv, to carry. ] 
Furnished with, or carrying, a whip or scourge. 
[ Rare.] S. Smith. 
Mast/ing-house, n. A large building, with suita- 
ble mechanism overhanging the water, used for 
masting vessels. 
WMas-tt'tis, n. (Gr. pacrds, breast. ] 
flammation of the breast. 
Mast/less, a. 
vessel, 

2. Bearing no mast; as, a mastless oak or beech, 
Mast/lim (maz/lin, or mist/lin), nm. See MASLIN, 
Mas/to-dom (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr., Sp., & It. 

mastodonte, from Gr. pacrés, the breast of a woman, 
and ddots, dd6vr0s, a tooth; so called from the coni- 
cal projections 
upon its molar 
teeth.] (Zodl.) 
A mammal, re- /4 
sembling the el- /* 
-ephant, but lar- 
ger, and _ havy- 
ing tuberculate 
teeth, whence 
the name. The 
remains of mas- 
todonsare found 
in the temperate 
parts of both 
hemispheres. 





GS 


(Med.) Tn- 
Dunglison. 
1. Having no mast; as, a mastless 





Skeleton of Mastodon giganteus. 
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MASTODONTIC 


IWis/to-din/’tie, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a 
mastodon; as, mastodontic dimensions. L, Everett. 

Mis’toid, n. (Anat.) A bone of the skull. See 
SKULL. 

Mias/toid, a. [Fr. mastoide, It. mastoideo, Gr. pac- 
rocidjs, from pacrés, the breast of a woman, and 
etdos, form.] Resembling the nipple or breast; as, 
the mastoid process of the temporal bone. 1 

Mas-toid/e-al, a. (Anat.) Belonging or pertaining 
to the mastoid process. A 

Mas-tdl/o-gy, n. [Fr. mastologie, It. mastologia, 
from Gr. pao7és, the breast of a woman, and Adyos, 
discourse.] The natural history of animals which 
suckle their young; mazology. ; 

Whas/tress, n. [O. Fr. maistresse, N. Fr. maitresse. | 
Mistress. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Vkas/tur-ba/tion, n. [Lat. masturbare, mastur- 
bari, to practice onanism, probably from manus, the 
hand, and stuprare, to defile; Fr. mastwrbation, 
mastupration, Sp. masturbacion, It. masturbazione, 
mastuprazione.| Onanism; self-pollution. - 

Whast’y, a. [Sec MAst.] Full of mast; abounding 
with acorns, &c. [Obs.]} 

Wat, ». [A-S. meatte, meatta, D. mat, O. H. Ger. 
matta, matze, N. H. Ger. matic, Dan. maatte, matte, 
Sw. matta, It. matta, Sp. mata, from Lat. matta, a 
mat made of rushes.] 

1. A texture of sedge, rushes, flags, husks, straw, 
or other material, to be laid on a floor for wiping 
and cleaning the feet, and for other purposes. 

2. Any similar fabric for various uses, as for coy- 
ering hot-houses, to put beneath dishes on a table, 
to secure rigging from friction, and the like; also 
any thing growing thickly, or closely interwoven, so 
as to resemble a mat in form or texture; as, a mat 
of weeds; a mat of hair. 

Mat, m. (Cf. Marte.] An alloy of copper, tin, 
iron, &c., usually called white metal;—so called 
by coppersmiths. [Written also matt. ] 

Mat, v. t. ee & p. p. MATTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MATTING. 

1. To cover or lay with mats. Evelyn. 

2. To twist together; to interweave like a mat; 
to entangle. 

And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. Dryden. 


Mat, v.i. To grow thick together; to become inter- 
woven like a mat. [7olloq.] 

Mat/a-chin (mit/a-sheen) (Synop., § 130’, n. [Sp. 
matachin, Fr. matassin, a butfoon, and » dance per- 
formed by grotesque figures; It. matt«cino, mimic, 
puppet, from mattaccio, a droll fellow, a madman, 
fr. matto, mad, extravagant.] An old dance with 
swords and bucklers. 

Mat/a-eo, n. (Zo0l.) 
An edentate animal 
of the genus Dasy- 
pus; aspecies of ar- 
madillo. 

Mat/a-dGre, n. [Sp. 
matador, a murder- 
er, and one of the 
three cards in the 
game of omber, from 
matar, to kill, from Lat. mactare, to sacrifice, kill, 
mactator, a slayer. |] 

1. One of the three principal cards in the game 
of omber and quadrille, which are always two black 
aces and the deuce in spades and clubs, and the 
seven in hearts and diamonds. 

2. One who kills; the killer; the man appointed 
to kill the bull in bull-fights. 

Match, n. [Fr. méche, Pr. mecha, meca, Sp. & Pg. 
mecha, It. miccia, L. Lat. myxus, mixus, mira, nixa, 
from Lat. myxus, Gr. piga, a lamp-nozzle.] A 
thing used for catching and retaining or communi- 
cating fire, made of some substance which takes 
fire readily, or which, being lighted, remains burning 
a long time; especially, in modern usage, a splint 
of wood dipped at one end in a preparation of sul- 
pel phosphorus, or the like, and ignited by rub- 

ing. 

Quick-match, a match made of threads of cotton, or 
cotton wick, steeped in gummed brandy or whisky, then 
soaked in a paste of mealed powder and gummed spirits, 
and afterward strewed over with mealed powder. It burns 
at the rate of a yard in thirteen seconds, and is used as 
priming for heavy mortars, carcasses, fireworks, &c.— 
Slow-match, amatch made to burn very slowly, as four 
or five inches an hour, and used for firing artillery mines, 
&c. It is usually a piece of slightly-twisted hemp rope, 
soaked in a solution of saltpeter, sugar of lead, or the 
like, or a piece of well-twisted cotton rope without prep- 
aration. 

Match, n. [O. Eng. macche, A-S. maca, gemaca, 
gemiicca, Icel. maki, Sw. make, Dan. mage, O. H. 
Ger. gamahho, M. H. Ger. mach, gemache, L. Ger. 
& D. makker. See MAKE.] 

1. A person or thing equal or similar to another 
in quality; one able to mate or cope with another 
on fair terms; an equal; a mate; a companion. 

Government... makes an innocent man of the lowest ranks 
a match for the mightiest of his fellow-subjects. Addison, 

2. A bringing together of two parties suited to 
one another, as for a union, a trial of skill or force, 
a contest, or the like; as, specifically, (a.) A contest 
to try strength or skill, or to determine superiority ; 
an emulous struggle. 

A solemn match was made; he lost the prize. 
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Mataco (Dasypus tricinetus). 


Dryden. 
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(6.) A matrimonial union; a marriage. 

Love doth seldom suffer itself to be confined by other 
matches than those of its own making. Boyle. 

8. Hence, a candidate for matrimony; one to be 
gained in marriage. 

She inherited a fair fortune of her own,...and was looked 
upon as the richest match in the west. Clarendon. 

Mitch, v.¢. [imp. & p. p.MATCHED (macht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. MATCHING. | 

1. To be a mate or match for; to be able to com- 
pete with; to rival successfully ; to equal. 

No settled senses of the world can match 
The pleasure of that madness. Shak. 

2. To furnish with its match; to bring a mate, 
match, or equal, against; to show an equal com- 
petitor to; to set something in competition with. 

No history or antiquity can match his policies and his con- 

uct, South. 

3. To bring as mate or equal against something; 
to oppose as equal; to set in competition. 

Eternal might 
To match with their inventions they presumed 
So easy, and of his thunder made a scorn. Milton. 

4. To make equal, proportionate, or suitable; to 
adapt. ‘To match patterns and colors.” Swift. 

Let poets match their subject to their strength. Roscommon. 

5. To marry; to give in marriage, 

A senator of Rome, while Rome survived, 
Would not have matched his daughter with aking. Addison. 

6. To purify, as vessels, by burning a match in 
them. 

Match, v.z: 1. To be united in marriage; to mate, 

I hold it a sin to match in my kindred. Shak. 
Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with sheep. Dryden. 

2. To be of equal size, figure, or quality; to tally; 
to suit; to correspond. 

Match’a-ble,a. 1. Fit to be joined; suitable; equal. 

2. Correspondent. [Rare.] Woodward. 

Match’a-ble-mess,n. The state or quality of being 
matchable; capability of being matched. 

Match/-eldth, n. <A coarse kind of woolen cloth. 

Match’-edat, n. A coat made of match-cloth. 

Match/’er, n. One who matches. 

Mateh/less, a. 1. Having no equal; unequaled; 
unrivaled. ; 

2. Unequal; ill-adapted; unsuited. ‘‘ With match- 
less ears deformed and distort.” Spenser. 

Match/less-ly, adv. In amanner or degree not to 
be equaled. 

Match/less-ness, n. 
without an equal. 

Match/léck, n. The lock of a musket containing a 
match for firing it; hence, a musket fired by means 
of a match. 

Match’/-mak/er, 7. 
for burning. 

2. One who contrives or effects a union by mar- 
riage. 

Match’-mak/ing, . The act of making matches. 

Match’/-mak/ing,a. Busy in making or contriving 
matches. 

Match’-plane,n. (Carp.) Hither of the two planes 
used to shape the edges of boards which are joined 
by grooving and tonguing. 

Match/-tiib, n. A tub in which matches are kept 
near guns in war-vessels, provided with water to 
extinguish sparks that may fall from the burning 
match. Totten. 

Mate,n. [Icel. mati, equal, companion, O. D. maet, 
companion, mate, N. D. maat. | 

1. One who customarily associates with another ; 
a companion; an associate. 

2. Hence, specifically, a husband or wife; and 
among the lower animals, one of a pair associated 
for propagatior and the care of their young. 

3. (Naut. An officer in a merchant ship or ship 
of war; an officer in a merchant vessel ranking next 
below the captain. If there are more than one bear- 
ing the title, they are called, respectively, ji7'st mate, 
second mate, third mate, &c. 

4. In general, a subordinate officer; an assistant; 
as, master’s mate, surgeon’s mate, &c. 

5. A suitable companion; a match; an equal. 

You knew me once no mate 
For you; there sitting where you durst not soar. Milton. 

Mate (mata), n. [Sp.] The Paraguay tea, being 
the dried leaf of the Brazilian holly (lex Paraguen- 
sis). The infusion has a pleasant odor, with an 
agreeable bitter taste. Johnston. 

Mate,n. [Fr. & Pr. mat, Sp. & Pg. mate, It. matto, 
L. Lat. mattus, abbrey. fr. Fr. échec e¢ mat, Sp. 
Jjaque y mate, jaquimate, It. scacco matto, from Per. 
shah mat, the king is dead; whence also Ger. matt, 
mate, faint, exhausted. See CHECKMATE.] (Chess.) 
The state of the king when so situated that he can 
not escape, and which ends the game; check-mate. 

Mate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. MATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MATING.] [See MATE, a companion. ] 

1. To match; to marry. 

2. To match one’s self against ; to oppose as equal ; 
to compete with. 

It is worthy the observing, that there is no passion in the 


mind of man so weak but it mates and masters the fear of 
death. Bacon. 
I, i’ th’ way of loyalty and truth, 
Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can be. 


Mate, v. t. 


The state or quality of being 


1. One who makes matches 


Shak. 
[Fr. mater, O. Fr. also matir, amatir, to 
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fatigue, enfeeble, humiliate, checkmate, Pr. matar, 
It. mattare. See MATE, in chess.] To enervate; to 


crush. [Obs.] Ss 
Audacity doth almost bind and mate the weaker sort of 
minds. Bacon. 


Mate/less, a. Having no mate or companion, 

Mat/e-lote, n. [Fr., from matelot, a sailor; properly 
a dish such as sailors prepare. } A dish of food com- 
posed of many kinds of fish. . 

Mi/te-dl/0-Sy,n. [Fr. matéologie, Gr. paratodoyia, 
from pdaracos, useless, vain, from parn, paria, folly, 
vain attempt, and Adyos, discourse.] A vain dis- 
course or inquiry. [Obs.] 

Ma/te-o-téch/ny, n. [Fr.matéotechnic, Gr. para.o- 
rexvia, from paratos, vain, and réxvy, art, science.| 
Any unprofitable science. L 

WMa'ter,n. [Lat., mother, allied to Gr. pirnp, parnp, 
Ger. mutter, Eng. mother, Ir. mathair, Slay. mati, 
Per. mader, O. Per. mdta, Skr. mdtri. See Moru- 
ER.] (Anat.) One of the two membranes that cover 
the brain, and are distinguished from each other by 
the epithets dura and pia. 

oMa-telri-d, n. (Lat. Matter; substance. 

Materia medica. (Med.) (a.) Material or substance used 
in the composition of remedies ;—a general term for all 
substances used as curative agents in medicine. (6.) That 
branch of medical science which treats of the nature and 
properties of all the substances that are employed for the 
cure of diseases. 

Ma-té/ri-al (89), a. [Lat. materialis, from materia, 
stuff, matter; Fr. matériel, Pr. & Sp. material, It. 
materiale. | 

1. Consisting of matter; not spiritual; corporeal; 
physical; as, material substance; material bodies. 
“The material elements of the universe.” Whewell. 

2. Hence, pertaining to, or affecting, the physical 
nature of man, as distinguished from the moral or 
religious nature; relating to the bodily wants, inter- 
ests, and comforts. 

3. Of solid or weighty character; not insubstan- 
tial; of consequence, not to be dispensed with; im- 
portant; momentous. ‘The discourse, which was 
always material, never trifling.” Evelyn. 

In the account of simple ideas, I shall set down only such 
as are most material to our present purpose. ocke. 

4. (Logic.) Pertaining to the matter, as opposed 
to the form, of athing. See MATTER. 

Syn.—Corporeal; bodily; important; weighty; mo- 
mentous; essential. 

Ma-té/ri-al,n. The substance or matter 
any thing is made or to be made. 

Ma-té/ri-al, v. ¢. To invest with matter; to form 
from matter; to materialize. [Obs. Browne. 

Ma-té/ri-al-igm, n. [Fr. matérialisme, Sp. & It. 
materialismo. | 

1. The doctrine of materialists ; materialistic views 
and tenets. 

The irregular fears of a future state had been supplanted by 
the materialism of Epicurus. Buckminster. 

2. The tendency to give undue importance to ma- 
terial interests ; devotion to the material nature and 
its wants. 

3. Material substances in the aggregate; matter. 
[ Obs. and rare.] Chalmers. 

Ma-té/vi-al-ist,n. [Fr.matérialiste, Sp. & It. mate- 
rvialista.] One who denies the existence of spiritual 
substances, and maintains that the soul of man is 
the result of a particular organization of matter in 
the body. 

Ma-té/ri-al-ist/ie, 

Ma-té/vi-al-ist/ie-al, 
rialists. : 

But to me his very spiritualism seemed more materialistic 
than his physics. Kingsley. 

Ma-té/ri-aVity, n. [Fr. matérialité, It. materiali- 
ta, Sp. materialidad.] 

1. The quality of being material; material exist- 
ence; corporeity. 

2. Importance; as, the materiality of facts. 

Ma-té/ri-al-ize, v.t. [imp.& p. p. MATERIALIZED; 
p.pr.& vb. n.MATERIALIZING.] [Fr. matérialiser, 
Sp. materializar, It. materializzare. | 

1. To reduce to a state of matter; to regard as 
matter. 7 

2. Hence, to consider or explain by the laws or 
principles which are appropriate to matter. 

3. To cause to assume a character appropriate to 
material things; to occupy with material, instead 
of moral or religious interests; as, to materialize 
thought. 

Ma-té/ri-al-ly, adv. 1. In the state of matter. 

2. Not formally; in its essence; substantially. 

An ill intention may spoil an act materially good. South. 


3. In an important manner or degree; essentially ; 
as, it materially concerns us to know the real mo- 
tives of our actions. 

Ma-té/ri-al-mess, 7. 
importance. 
Ma-té/ri-a/ri-an, n. Same as MATERIALIST. [ 003.] 
Ma-té/ri-ate, a. [Lat. materiatus, p. p. of ma- 
Ma-té/ri-a/ted, teriare; It. materiato. See 


of which 


a. Pertaining or relating 


to materialism or mate- 


The state of being material; 


MATTER.] Consisting of matter, [Qbs.] Bacon. 
Ma-t@/ri-a/tion, n. [Lat. materiateo.] The act of 
forming matter. [Obs.] Browne. 


Matériel (ma-ta/re-tl’), n. [Fr. See MATERIAL.] 
That in a complex system which constitutes the 
materials, or instruments employed, in distinction 
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from the personnel, or men; as, the baggage, mu- 
nitions, provisions, &c., of an army; or the build- 
ings, libraries, and apparatus of a college, in dis- 
tinction from its officers. 
Ma-té/ri-otis, a. The same as MATERIAL. [Obs.] 
Ma-tér/nal, a. [Fr. maternel, Pr., Sp., & Pg. ma- 
ternal, It. maternale, Lat. maternus, motherly, from 
mater, mother.] Pertaining to a mother; becoming 
a mother; motherly; as, maternal love; maternal 
tenderness. 
Syn.—Sce Mornerty. 
Ma-tér/nal-ly, adv. Ina motherly manner. 
Ma-tér’/ni-ty,n. [Fr. maternité, It. maternita, Sp. 
maternidad, L. Lat. maternitas. See supra.] The 
state, character, or relation of a mother, ; 
Mat/fe-lon, n. [W. madfelen, from mad, good, 
benefit, a reptile, and melen, yellow; y fad felen, the 
yellow serpent or basilisk, a creature of a yellow 
eolor and very beautiful, often mentioned by the 
fer (Bet.) A plant of the genus Centaurea; 
ap-weed. 
Mith, n. [A-S. madh, for mewdh, miawdh, from 
mdwan, to mow; N. H. Ger. mahd, L. Ger. mcd, 
M. H. Ger. mat. See Mow.] A mowing, or that 
which is gathered by mowing;—chiefly used in 
composition; as, an aftermath. [Obs.] 

The first mowing thereof, for the king’s use, is wont to be 
sooner than the common math. Bp. Hail. 
Math/e-miat/ie, a. [Fr. mathématique, It. & 
Miath/e-mit/ie-al, Sp. matematico, Lat. mathe- 
maticus, Gr. paSnuarikds, disposed to learn, belong- 
ing to learning or the sciences, especially to mathe- 
matics, from paSnpa, that which is learned, learning, 
pl. nadjpara, things learned, learning, science, es- 
pecially mathematical science, from paSetv, inf. aor, 
of navSavevv, to learn.] 

1. Pertaining to mathematics; as, mathematical 
knowledge; mathematical instrument 

2. According to the principles of mathematics ; 
theoretically precise; very accurate; as, mathemat- 
ical exactness. 

Math/e-miat/ie-al-ly, adv. According to the laws 
or principles of mathematical science; with mathe- 
matical certainty; demonstrably. 
Math/e-ma-ti’cian (-tish/an), n. 
cien, Lat. mathematicus, Gr. padnparikds.] 
versed in mathematics. 

Math/e-mat/ies, n. sing. [Fr. mathématiques, pl., 
Lat. mathematica, sing., Gr. paSnpatixh (sc. éric- 
Thun), science.] That science, or class of sciences, 
which treats of the exact relations existing between 
quantities or magnitudes, and of the methods by 
which, in accordance with these relations, quantities 
sought are deducible from other quantities known 
or supposed, 

03" Mathematics embraces three departments, name- 
ly: 1. Arithmetic ; 2. Geometry, including Trigonometry 
and Conic Sections; 3. Analysis, in which letters are 
used, including Algebra, Analytical Geometry, and Cal- 
culus. Each of these divisions is divided into pure, which 
considers magnitude or quantity abstractly, without re- 
lation to matter; and mixed, which treats of magnitude 
as subsisting in material bodies, and is consequently in- 
terwoven with physical considerations. 

(> The names of sciences ending in zcs, as mathemat- 
tes, mechanics, metaphysics, optics, &c., are, with respect 
to their form, nouns in the plural number. Some of them 
are found in old English writers in the singular; as, 
mathematic (Chaucer), mechanic (Gower), metaphysic 
(Pope, Hobbes), &c. The plural form was probably intro- 
duced to mark the complex nature of such sciences; and it 
may have been in imitation of the use of the Greek plurals 
Ta Hvotka, Ta peTa Ta Hvotka, Ta dvaduTika, Ta HIUKG, 
&c., to designate parts of Aristotle's writings. Previously 
to the present century, nouns ending in zcs were con- 
strued with a verb ora pronoun in the plural; but it is 
now generally considered preferable to treat them as sin- 
gular. In German we have die Mathematik, die Mecha- 
nik, &c., and in French la metaphysique, la optique, &c., 
corresponding to our mathematics, mechanics, metaphys- 
ics, optics, &¢c. In arithmetic, logic, magic, music, and 
rhetoric, — words entirely similar in origin and charac- 
ter,— we have ourselves preserved the singular_form. 
The citations subjoined will serve as examples of the best 
present usage. 

Zithics is the science of the laws which govern our actions 
as moral agents. Sir W. Hamilton. 

All parts of knowledge have their origin in metaphysics, and 
finally, perhaps, revolve into it. De Quincey. 

Mathematics has not a foot to stand upon which is not purely 
metaphysical. De Quincey. 

Mechanics, like pure mathematics, may be geometrical, or 
may be analytical; that is, it may treat space either by a direct 
consideration of its properties, or by a symbolical representa- 
tion. Whewell. 


The Scotch metaphysics he [Carlyle] respects as being, in its 

day, 2 powerful protest against sensationalism. J. D. Morell. 

Math’e-még, . (Jchth.) A fish of the cod kind, 
inhabiting Hudson’s Bay, 

Math/’er, 7. Madder. See MADDER. 

Math/’es, m. [Perhaps corrupted from Lat. anthe- 
mis, Gr. dvSenis, the herb chamomile.] (Bot.) An 
herb; a kind of chamomile. Ainsworth. 

Wa-the'sis, n. [{Lat. mathesis, Gr. paSnots, from 
padety, pavsdvev, to learn.] Learning; especially 
mathematics. [Zare.] Pope. 

Math/it-rin, ». (Rom. Cath. Hist.) One of a re- 
ligious sect which arose at the end of the twelfth 
century, the members of which devoted their labor, 
and a third of their revenue, to the liberation of 
Christian captives from Mohammedan masters ; — 


[Fr. mathémati- 
One 
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so called from St. Mathurin, the patron saint of a 
church in Paris, Eadie. 
Ma-ti’¢o (-té/ko),n. (Bot.) A Peruvian plant allied 
- to the pepper, used in medicine as a styptic and as- 
tringent. 

Mat/in, a. [See infra.] Pertaining to the morning; 
used in the morning; as, a matin trumpet. : 
Mat/in, n. [Fr. matin, Pr. mati, It. mattino, from 

Lat. matutinwm, the morning, from matutinus, be- 
longing to the morning; pl., Fr. matines, Pr. & Pg. 
matinas, O. Sp. matines, N. Sp. maitines, from Lat. 

matutine (sc. hore), the morning hours. ] 
1. Morning. [0bs.] Shak. 
2. (pl.) Morning worship or service ; morning 
prayers or songs. 
3. Time of morning service; the first canonical 
hour in the Roman Catholic church. 
The vigils are celebrated before them, and the nocturn and 
matins, for the saints whose the relics are. Stillingfleet. 
The winged choristers began 
To chirp their matins. Cleavelund. 

Wat-i-née (-na’), n. [Fr., from matin. See MATIN. ] 
A reception or musical entertainment beld in the 
early part of the day. 

Mat/rass,n. ([Fr. matras, Sp. matras, matraz, It. 
matraccio, from O. Fr. matras, Pr. matratz, matrat, 
large arrow, dart; Lat. materis, mataris, matara, a 
Celtic javelin, pike; a Celtic word. So called from 
its narrow, long neck.] A chemical vessel in the 
shape of an egg, or with a tapering neck open at the 
top, serving the purposes of digestion, evaporation, 
&e. It is superseded, in the modern laboratory, by 
the flask; a cucurbit, 

Mat/ress,n. See MATTRESS. 

Mat ri-ea'ri-a,n. (Lat. matrix, matricis, womb.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, including the feverfew 
(Pyrethrum parthenium, Smith), or wild chamo- 
mile; —so called from the supposed value of some 
species as remedies for disorders of the uterus. 

Ma/tri¢e, or Mat/rige, n. The same as MATRIX. 
See MATRIX. 

Mat/ri ¢i/dal, a. Pertaining to matricide. 

Mat/ri-cide,n. [Fr. matricide, It. & Sp. matricidio, 
matricida, Lat. matricidium and matricida, from 
mater, mother, and cedere, to kill, slay.] 

1. The killing or murder of a mother, 
2. The killer or murderer of his mother. 

Ma-trie/ii-late, v.t. [imp.& p.p.MATRICULATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. MATRICULATING.] [Lat. matricula, 
a public roll or register, diminutive of matrix, a 
mother in respect to propagation, a public register ; 
It. matricolare, Sp. matricular.] To enter or ad- 
mit to membership in a body or society, particularly 
in a college or university, by enrolling the name in 
a register; sometimes, more generally, to enroll. 
“In discovering and matriculating the arms of 
commissaries from North America.” W. Scott. 

Ma-trie/ti-late, 2. One who is matriculated or en- 
rolled in a register, and thus admitted to member- 
ship in a society. 

Ma-trie/i-la/tion, n. [Sp. matriculacion.] The 
act of matriculating or of registering a name, and 
admitting to membership. 

Mat/ri-mo/ni-al, a. [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. matrimo- 
nial, It. matrimoniale, Lat. matrimonialis. See 
MATRIMONY. | 

1. Pertaining to marriage ; connubial ; nuptial; 
hymeneal; as, matrimonial rights or duties. 

2. Derived from marriage. 

If he relied on that title, he could be but a king at courtesy, 
and have rather a matrimonial than a regal power. Bacon. 

Syn.—Connubial; conjugal; sponsal; spousal; nup- 
tial; hymeneal. 

Mat/ri-m0/ni-al-ly, adv. 
ner or laws of marriage. 

Mat/ri-m0/ni-otis, a. 
rare. | Milton. 

Mat/ri-mo-ny (50), ». [O. Fr. matrimonie, Pr. 
matrimont, Sp., Pg., & It. matrimonio, Lat. matri- 
monium, from mater, mother.] The union of man 
and woman as husband and wife; the nuptial state ; 
marriage; wedlock. 

If any man know cause why this couple should not be 
joined in holy matrimony, they are to declare it. Com. Prayer. 

Matrimony-vine (Bot.), a climbing, thorny vine (Lye?- 
um burbarum). Gray. 

Syn.—Marriage; wedlock. See MARRIAGE. 

Mia/’trix, n.; pl. MAT/RI-CEs. [Fr. & It. matrice, Sp. 

matriz, Lat. matrix, matricis, from mater, mother. | 
1. (Anat.) The cavity in which the fetus of an 
animal is formed and nourished till its birth; the 
womb. 
All that openeth the matrizis mine. Mx. xxxiy. 19. 
2. Hence, that which gives form or modi- 
fies any thing; as, (a.) (Mech.) The cav- 
ity in which any thing is formed, and 
which gives it shape; a mold; as, the 
matrix of atype. (b.) (Min.) The earthy 
or stony substance in which metallic ores 
or crystalline minerals are found ; the 
gangue. Dana. (c.) (pl.) (Dyeing.) The 
five simple colors, black, white, blue, red, 
and yellow, of which all the rest are com- 
posed. (d.) (Osteology.) The forming or- Mat ct 
gan from which the teeth proceed. (Printing ) 

Ma/tron, ». [Fr. matrone, Pr., 8p., Pg., 8 
It., & Lat. matrona, from Lat. mater, mother.] 

1. An elderly married woman; an elderly lady; 


According to the man- 


Matrimonial. [Obs. and 


Mat/ta-more’, n. 


Matte (mit), n. 
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the female head of a household. ‘Grave from ber 
cradle, insomuch that she was a matron before she 
was a mother.” Fuller. 
2 In an especial sense, a nurse in a hospital. 

Miat/ron-age,n. 1. The state of a matron. Burke. 

2. The collective body of matrons. 

Can a politician sli ing icti 
whole mahiaoe of Ecateci aie ng 

Mat/ron-al, or Ma/tron-al (Synop., §130), a. [Fr. 
& Sp. matronal, It. matronale, Lat. matronalis J 
Pertaining to a matron; suitable to an elderly lady 
or to a married woman; grave; motherly. 

Ma/tron-hood, 1. State of a matron. 

Mat/ron-ize, v.t. [imp. & p.p. MATRONIZED; p 
pr. & vb. n. MATRONIZING.] To render matron-like 

Ma/‘tron-ly,a. 1. Advanced in years; elderly. 

2. Like, or befitting, a matron; grave; sedate. 

Ma-trdss’, n. [D. matroos, Dan. & Sw. matros, 
Ger. matrose, a sailor, from Fr. matelot, for muterot, 
materos, from Lat. matiarius, one who sleeps on a 
mat, from matta, mat; for sailors and mariners sleep 
on hanging mats or hammocks.] (J/il.) One of the 
soldiers in a train of artillery, who are next to the 
gunners, and assist them in loading, firing, and 
sponging the guns. They carry firelocks, and march 
with the store-wagons as guards and assistants. 

(=~ There are no soldiers having this designation in 
the United States army. It must be nearly or entirely 
obsolete as an English word. 

Matt, n. See MAT. 

{Fr. matamore, a personage in 

Spanish comedies who boasts of his exploits against 

the Moors, a dungeon where slaves are shut up for 

the night, a large pit for grain dug in the ground, 
from Sp. maétar, to kill, and Moro, a Moor.] A sub- 
terranean repository for wheat. 

[Sp. mate, O. Fr. & Pr. mat, Ger. 
matt, faint, dull, dim,—said of metals. See MATE, 
in chess.] Crude black copper reduced, but not re- 
fined from sulphur, &c. 

Mat/ter,n. [O. Eng. matere, mattere, O. Fr. ma- 
tere, matire, matiere, N. Fr. matiére, Pr., Sp., Pg., 
It., & Lat. materia, from Lat. mater, mother.] 

1. That of which any thing is composed; constit~ 
uent substance; material; hence, material or sub- 
stantial part of any thing; the constituent elements 
of a conception; that into which a notion may be 
analyzed; the essence; the pith; the embodiment. 

Before his presence you must fall or fly ; 
He is the matter of virtue, and placed ee B. Jonson. 

2. That of which the sensible universe and all ex- 
istent bodies are camposed ; any thing which has 
extension, occupies space, or is perceptible by the 
senses; body; substance. 

(7 Matter is usually divided by philosophical writers 
into three kinds or classes: solid, liquid, and aeriform. 
Solid substances are those whose parts firmly cohere 
and resist impression, as wood or stone; liquids have 
free motion among their parts, and easily yield to impres- 
sion,as water and wine. Aertform substances are elas- 
tic fluids, called vapors and gases, as air and oxygen gas. 

3. That with regard to, or about which, any thing 
takes place; the thing aimed at, treated of, or 
treated; subject of action, discussion, consideration, 
feeling, complaint, and legal action, or the like; 
theme. ‘Ifthe matter should be tried by duel be- 


tween two champions.” Bacon. 
Son of God, Savior of men, thy name ; 
Shall be the copious matter of my song. Hilton. 


He grants the deluge to have come so very near the matter, 
that few escaped. Tillotson. 

Every great matter they shall bring to thee, but every small 
matter they shall judge. ya. XViii. 22, 

4. That which one has to treat, or with which one 
has to do; concern; affair; business. 

To help the matter, the alchemists call in many vanities 
from astrology. Bacon. 

Some young female seems to have carried matters so far, 
that she is ripe for asking advice. Spectator. 

5. Affair worthy of account; thing of conse- 
quence ; importance ; significance ; moment ; — 
chiefly in the phrases what matter? no matter, 
and the like. 

A prophet some, and some a poet cry; 
No matter which, so neither of them lie. Dryden. 

6. Inducing cause or occasion, especially of any 
thing disagreeable or distressing; difficulty; trou- 
ble. 

And this is the matter why interpreters in that passage in 
Hosea will not consent it to be a true story, that the prophet 
took a harlot to wife. Afilton. 

7. Indefinite amount, quantity, or portion. 

Away he goes, a matter of seven miles. L’ strange. 
I have thoughts to tarry a small matter. Congreve. 

No small matter of British forces were commanded over the 
sea the year before. Milton. 

8. Substance excreted from living animal bodies; 
that which is thrown out or discharged in a tumor, 
boil, or abscess; pus; purulent substance. 

9. (Metaph.) That which is permanent, or is sup- 
posed to be given, and in or upon which changes 
are effected by psychological or logical processes 
and relations ;— opposed to form. Mansel. 

10. (Print.) Written manuscript, or any thing to 
be set in type; copy; also, type set up and ready 
to be used in printing. 

Dead matter (Print.), type which has been used in 
printing, and is ready for distribution. — Live maiter, type 
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MATTER 


set up, but which has not been printed from. — Mailer of 
Jact, a veal occurrence or existence, as distinguished from 
any thing fancied or supposed; a verity; a fact. — Upon 
the matter, or wpon the whole matter, considering the 
whole; taking all things into view. ‘t Waller, with Sir 
William Balfour, exceeded in horse, but were, wpon the 
whole matter, equal in foot.” Clarendon. 
Miut/ter, v.i. [imp. & p. p. MATTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. MATTERING, | os 
1. To be of importance; to import; to signify. 
It matters not how they are called, so we know pee they 


are. ocke. 
2. To form pus or matter, as an abscess; to mat- 
wate. 


Each slight sore mattereth. Sidney. 


Vikt/ter, v.¢. To regard. [0bs.] 

RlAt/ter-less, a. Void of matter. 

Wiat/ter-of-faet’, a. Adhering to facts; not turn- 
ing aside from absolute realities; not fanciful or 
imaginative; dry. 

Miit/ter-y, a. 1. Generating pus; purulent; as, a 
mattery cough. 

2. Important. Nes B. Jonson. 

NWat/ting, n. 1. Mats in general, or collectively; 
mat work; a mat-like texture, for use in covering 
floors, packing articles, and the like. 

2. Materials for mats. 

3. An ornamental border of thin rolled brass, 
placed between the plate and glass of a daguerreo- 
type picture, to prevent abrasion. 

Wat/tock, n. [A-S. matioc, mettoc, mattuc, W. ma- 
tog.| A kind of pick-ax, having the iron ends 
broad, instead of pointed. 

Tis you must dig with mattock and with spade. Shak. 


Mat/tress, n. [O. Fr. materas, N. Fr. matelas, It. 
materasso, materassa, L. Lat. matratium, matara- 
tium, mataritium, Ger. matratze, Sp. & Pg. al-ma- 
draque, Pr. almatrac, from Ar. mathrah, a place 
where any thing is thrown, what is thrown under 
something, from tharaha, to throw.] A quilted bed; 
a bed stuffed with hair, moss, or other soft material, 
and quilted. [Written also matress.] 

Mat/i-rant, n. [Lat. maturans, p. pr. of maturare. 
See infra.| (Med.) A medicine, or application, 
which promotes suppuration. 

Mat/a-rate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. MATURATED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. nN. MATURATING.] [Lat. maturare, matu- 
ratum, to make ripe, from matwrus, ripe, mature ; 
It. maturare, Pr. & Sp. madurar, O. Fr. maturer.} 

1. To bring to ripeness or maturity. 

By pouring every night warm water on the root thereof, a 
tree may be maturated artificially to bud out in the midst of 
winter. Fuller. 

2. To promote the perfect suppuration of. 

Mat/ii-raite, v.i. To suppurate perfectly. 

Mat/ai-ra/tion, n. [Lat. maturatio, Fr. matura- 
tion, Pr. maturacio, Sp. madwracion, It. matura- 
zione.] 

1. The process of ripening or coming to maturity ; 
ripeness. 

2. The process of suppurating perfectly ; suppu- 
ration; the forming of pus. 

Mat/ii-ra/tive, a. [It. maturativo, Sp. madurativo, 
Pr. maturatiu, Fr. maturatif.} 

1. Conducing to ripeness; ripening. 

2. Conducing to perfect suppuration, or the form- 
ation of matter in an abscess. 

Mati+ra/tive, n. (Med.) A remedy promoting 
maturation; a maturant. 

Ma-tiire’, a. [compar. MATURER; superl. MATUR- 
EST.] [Lat. maturus, It. maturo, Sp. & Pg. maduro, 
Pr. madur, O. Fr. maiir, meiir, N. Fr. mir.) 

1. Brought by natural process to completeness or 
perfection of growth or development; prepared or 
fitted by growth or development for any situation 
or function; full grown; ripe. 

Their prince is a man of learning and virtue, mature in 
years. Addison. 

How shall I meet, or how accost, the sage, 
Unskilled in speech, nor yet mature of age? Pope. 

2. Completely worked out; fully digested ; made 
ready for destined application or use. 

This lies glowing, and is mature for the violent breaking 
out. Shak. 

3. Come to suppuration. 

Syn.— Ripe; perfect; completed; prepared; digested; 
ready. — MATURE, RIPE. Both words describe fullness of 
growth. dJature brings to view the process; ripe indi- 
cates the result. Wespeak of a thing as mature when 
thinking of the successive stages through which it has 
passed; as ripe, when our attention is directed to its ends 
or uses. A mature judgment, mature consideration; ripe 
fruit; a ripe scholar. <A character is matwred by expe- 
rience or by time; it is ripened for great usefulness, or for 
the enjoyments of heaven. 

O early ripe! to thy abundant store 
What could advancing age have added more? Dryden. 

Ma-ttire’,v.¢. [0.Fr. maturer, N. Fr. marir. See 
MATURATE and MATURE. ] 

1. To bring or hasten to perfection or maturity ; 
to promote ripeness in; to perfect; to ripen. 

‘ Prick an apple with a pin full of holes, not deep, and smear 
it with sack, to see if the virtual heat of the wine wil] not ma- 


ture it. Bacon. 
2. To make fit or ready for a special use. 
Love indulged my labors past, 
Matures my present, and shall bound my last. Pope. 


Ma-tiire’, v.7. 1. To advance toward ripeness; to 
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became ripe or perfect; as, wine matures by age, or 
by agitation in a long voyage; the judgment matures 
by age and experience. 

2. Hence, specifically, to reach the time fixed for 
payment; to become due, as a note. 

Ma-tiire’ly, adv. 1. Inamature manner; with ripe- 
ness; completely. 

2. Early; soon. [4 Latinism, little used.] Bentley. 

Ma-tiire’ness, n. The state or quality of being 
mature; maturity. 

Miat/ii-rés’/¢ent, a. [Lat. maturescens, p. pr. of 
maturescere, to become ripe, v. inchoat., from ma- 
turus. See MATURE.] Approaching to maturity. 

Ma-tiir/ing, a. Approaching to maturity; as, ma- 
turing fruits; matwring notes of hand. 

Ma-ti/ri-ty,n. [Lat. maturitas, Fr. maturité, O. 
Fr. meiireté, Pr. maturitat, It. maturita.] 

1. The state of being mature; ripeness; a state of 
perfection or completeness; as, the matwrity of age 
or of judgment; the maturity of corn or of grass; 
the maturity of a plan or scheme. 

2. Arrival at the time fixed for payment; a be- 
coming due; termination of the period a note has 
to run. 

Mat/ai-timal,)a. [Lat. matutinalis, matutinus, 

Mat/ii-tine, from mane, morning; Fr. mata- 
tinal, O. Fr. matutin, Sp. matutinal, matutino, It. 
mattutinale, mattutino.| Pertaining to the morn- 
ing; early. 

Mat/weed, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Lygeum. 

Mat/y, n. A native servant in India. Simmonds. 

Maud,n. A wrapping plaid or shawl made of un- 
dyed wool; also, a gray striped plaid in Scotland. 

Maud/le,v.t. To throw into confusion or disor- 
der; to render maudlin or besotted. [Obs.] 

Maud/lin, «a. [From Maudlin, contracted from 
Magdalen, O. Eng. Maudeleyne, who is drawn by 
painters with eyes swelled and red with weeping. | 

1. Approaching to intoxication; drunk; fuddled; 
stupid. 

And the kind maudlin crowd melts in her praise. Southern. 

2. Weak or silly, as if half drunk; sickly senti- 
mental. ‘“‘ Elegant sentimentalists, sometimes mawd- 
lin and semi-poetic.” De Quincey. 

Maud/lin, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Achillea. 


Mau/ger, | prep. [O. Fr. maugré, N. Fr. malgré, 
Mau/gre, Pr. malgrat, It. malgrado, Lat. male 


gratum, something not agreeable, used as an adverb 
and preposition, the preposition a, equivalent to 
Lat. ad, being suppressed.] In spite of; in opposi- 
tion to; notwithstanding. 
This, mauger all the world, will I keep safe. Shak. 
Mauger all our regulations to prevent it, the simple name 


of ‘*man,” applied properly, never fails to work a salutary 
effect. Burke. 


Mau/gre,v.t. Todefy. [Obs. and rare.] 
Deeply fixed, 
To maugre all gusts and impending storms. 

Mau/kin, n. See MALKIN. 

Maul, ». [See Mauu.] A heavy wooden hammer. 
[Written also mall. ] 

Maul, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MAULED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MAULING. | 

1. To beat and bruise with a heavy stick or cud- 
gel; to wound in a coarse manner. 

Meek, modern faith to murder, hack, and maul. 

2. To deform greatly ; to do much harm to. 

It mauls not only the person misrepresented, but him also 
to whom he is misrepresented. South. 

Mauling, 7. <A severe beating with a stick, cud- 
gel, or the like. [Zow.] 

Maul/=stick, ». [Written also mostick ; from Ger. 
maler-stock, from maler, a painter, and stock, stick. ] 
The stick used by painters to keep the hand steady 
in working. [Written also mahl-stick.] 

Miaunch (minsh), 2. [Written also manche, q. v.] 

1. A loose sleeve. [Obs.] Herbert. 

2. (Her.) A sleeve. 

Maunch, v.¢. Tomunch. [0bs.] See MUNCH. 

Maund,n. [A-S. mand, mond, D. mand, mande, L. 
Ger. mande ; whence Fr. manne, Prov. Fr. mande.] 

1. A hand-basket. [Scot.] 

2. [From Hind. & Per. man.] An East Indian 
weight, varying in different localities from 24 to 
about 82 pounds avoirdupois. The Madras maund is 
24 or 25 pounds; the Bombay maund, 28 pounds; the 
Surat maund, 41 pounds, and the bazaar maund, 822 
pounds. 


Webster, 1654. 


Pope. 


Simmonds. 

Miiund, or Maund, v.t. [Fr. mendier, to 

Miiund/er, or Maund/er, beg. See MENDI- 
CATE. | 


1. To mutter; to murmur; to grumble; to beg. 
Edinburgh Rev. 


He was ever maundering by the way how that he met a 
party of scarlet devils. W. Scott. 
i i To wander in talking; to talk incoherently or 
idly. 
Miiund/er, or Maund/er, v.t. To utter ina grum- 
bling manner; to mutter. [0bs.] 
Miiund/er, or Maund/er,n. A beggar. [Obs.] 
Miund/er-er, or Maund/er-er, n. A grumbler. 
Miaiund/er-ing, or Maund/er-ing, n. 
1. Complaint. [Obs.] 
2. Incoherent or idle talk. 
Maun/dril, n. el MANDREL.] (Coal Mining.) A 
pick with two shanks. 
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Maun/dy-Thitrs/day, n. [Eng. maund, a bas- 
ket, because on that day the King of England dis- 
tributes alms to a certain number of poor persons 
at Whitehall, from baskets, in which the gifts are 
containes) ( £ccl.) The Thursday in Passion-week, 
or next before Good Friday. 

Mau-résque’ (maw-résk’), a. & n. See MORESQUE. 

Mau/so-lé/an, a. [Lat. Muausoleus, belonging to 
Mausolus. See infra.| Pertaining to a mausole- 
um; monumental. 

Mau/so-lé/um. (124), , [Lat. Mausoleum (sc. sepul- 
crum), from Mau- # 
soleus; GY. pav- = 
o@Aevov, It. & Sp. 
mausoleo, Fr. mau- 
solée; from Mau- 
solus, king of Ca- 
ria, to whom Arte- 
misia, his widow, 
erected a_ stately 
monument. | A 
magnificent tomb, {i} 
or stately sepul- | 
chral monument. 

Mau/’ther, n. [Al- 
so spelled maw- 
ther, mother ; Prov. Eng., a girl; in Essex, a great, 
awkward girl; —an ironical application of the word 
mother.] A young girl; a maid; a wench. [0Obs.] 

Marve (mov), n. a mallow, Lat. malva; so 
named from the similarity of the color to that of the 
petals of common mallow, Malva sylvestris.) A 
delicate and beautiful purple or lilac coloring mat- 
ter obtained from aniline, a product of coal-tar, used 
for dyeing silks, &c., and producing a great variety 
of eae and permanent shades; also, the color 
itself, 

Much of the mauve color now seen is obtained from archil by 
a& new process. ng. Cyc. 

Ma/vis, n. [Fr. mauvis, 
Sp. malvis, malviz, Prov. 
It. marvizzo, tordo mal- 
vizzo or malviccio, Arm. 
milvid, milfid, milchouid, 
Corn. melhuez.]  (Or- 
nith.) The throstle or 
song-thrush ; Turdus nvu- 
sicus of Linneeus. 

Maw,n. [A-8. maga, Icel. 
magi, Sw. mage, Dan. 
mave, D.maag, O.H.Ger. 
mago, M. H. Ger. mage, 
N. H. Ger. magen.] 

1. A stomach of one of the lower animals, or, in 
contempt, of aman; the receptacle into which food 
is taken by swallowing; in birds, the craw. 

2. Appetite; inclination; disposition. [ Obs. and 
rare.}| ‘Unless you had more maw to do me 
good,” Beau. § Fl. 

Mawk, 7. [Scot. mauk. See MAGGcotr.] A mag- 
got; aslattern. [Obs.] 

Mawk/ing-ly, adv. Slatternly; sluttishly. [0bs.] 

Mawk/ish,a. {See supra.] Apt to cause satiety 
or loathing; nauseous; disgusting. 


So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly dull. 


Mawk/ish-ly, adv. In amawkish way. 
Mawk/ish-mess, n. Aptness to cause loathing. 
Mawkhs,n. [See MAwk.] <A great, awkward, ill- 






Hi 
LG 
Mausoleum. 


Mavis (Turdus musicus). 


Pope. 


dressed girl. [ Vulgar.] Smart. 
Mawk/’y,a. Maggoty. [Prov. Eng.] Grose. 


Maw/met, n. [Written also mammet ; contracted 
from Mahomet, O. Fr. Mahommet ; originally an 
image to represent Mahomet.] A puppet; also, an 
idol; amammet. [0Obs.] Wycliffe. Beau. § Fl. 

Maw/met-ry, ». The religion of Mohammed ; 
hence, idolatry. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Maw/mish, a. [Prov. Eng. mawm, soft, mellow, 
rotten. Cf. O. D. molm, rotten wood, N. H. Ger. 
mulm, mold, sweepings, dust, rotten wood.] Fool- 
ish; silly; idle; nauseous. Lore D Estrange. 

Maw/worm (-wirm), n. (Med.) <An_ intestinal 
worm (Anguis [or Ascanis] vermicularis); the 
thread-worm. 

WMax-tU ld, n.; pl. MAX-IL/L#, 
of mala, jaw, jaw-bone. } . 

1. (Anat.) Hither of the bones of the jaw in which 
the teeth are inserted; a jaw-bone; jaw. 

2. (pl.) (Entom.) The lower jaws of an insect. 

3. (Zodl.) (a.) The upper jaw in vertebrate ani- 
mals. (b.) The lower pair of horizontal jaws of an 
articulate animal. Agassiz. 

Max/il-lar (Synop., § 180), a. [Lat. maxillaris, 

Max/il-la-ry from maxilla, jaw-bone, jaw, dim. 
of mala, cheek-bone, jaw, from mandere, to chew; 
Fr. maxillaire, Pr. maxillar, Sp. maxilar, It. mas- 
cellare.| (Anat.) Pertaining to the jaw; as, the 
maxillary bones or glands; properly, restricted to 
the upper jaw, the lower being the mandibular. 

Max-il/li-f6rm, a. [Fr. mazilliforme, from Lat. 
maxilla, jaw-bone, and forma, form. See supra.] 
In the form of a cheek-bone. 

Max il/li-péd, n.  [Lat. mawilla, jaw, and pes, 
pedis, foot.] (Zoédl.) (a.) Jaw-foot;—a term ap- 
plied to the short, foot-like appendages that cover 
the mouth in a crab, lobster, or allied animal. (b.) 
The posterior pair of jaws in articulates. : 

Max/im, n. [Fr. maxime, Sp. maxima, It. massima 


[Lat., diminutive 
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MAXIMILIAN 


from Lat. maxima (sc. sententia), the greatest sen- 
timent, sentence, proposition, or axiom, i. e., of the 
greatest weight or authority. See infra.] 

1. An established principle or proposition; a con- 
densed proposition of important practical truth; an 
axiom of practical wisdom; an adage; a proverb; 
an aphorism. 

It is a maxim of state, that countries newly acquired, and 
not settled, are matters of burden rather than of strength. 

Bacon. 
It is their maxim, Love is love’s reward. Dryden. 

A maxim is a conclusion upon observation of matters of 
fact, and is merely speculative; a “‘ principle” carries knowl- 
edge within itself, and is prospective. Coleridge. 

~ 2. (Mus.) The longest note formerly used, equal 
to two longs, or four breves; a large. 
yn.—Axiom; aphorism; apothegm; adage; prov- 
erb; saying. See AxIom. 

Max/i-milian,». A gold coin of Bavaria, of the 
value of about 18s. 6d. sterling, or about three dol- 
lars and a quarter. Simmonds. 

Ma&x/i-mi-za’/tion, n. The act or process of in- 
creasing to the highest degree. 

Miax/i-mize, v.t. (Lat. maximus, greatest.) To 
increase to the highest degree. Bentham. 

Waxli-mitm, n.; pl. MAX/1-mMA, [Lat., from max- 
imus, the greatest, superlative of magnus, great.] 
(Math. & Physics.) The greatest quantity or value 
attainable in a given case; or, the greatest value at- 
tained by a quantity which first increases and then 
begins to decrease —opposed to minimum. 


Maximum thermometer, a thermometer that registers 
the highest degree of temperature attained in a given 
time, or since its last adjustment. 

May, v. [imp. micut.] pe magan, to be able, pres. 
mig, pret. meahte, mihte; Goth. & O. H, Ger. ma- 
gan, M. HI. Ger. mugen, miigen, N. H. Ger. mdgen, 
D. mogen, Icel. mega, Sw. md, Dan. maae. The old 
imp. mought is obsolete, but not wholly extinct 
among our common people.) An auxiliary verb 
qualifying the meaning of another verb, by express- 
ing (a.) Ability, competency, or possibility. [Rare.] 

How may aman, said he, with idle speech, 
Be won to spoil the castle of his health! Spenser. 

For what the king may do is of two kinds; what he may do 
as just, and what he may do as possible. Bacon. 
(6.) Moral power, liberty, permission, allowance. 

Thou mayst be no longer steward, Luke xvi. 2. 
(c.) Contingency or liability ; the possibility or 
probability of occurrence as given in the known 
laws of nature or mind. 

‘Though what he learns he speaks, and may advance 


Some general maxims, and be right by chance. Pope. 
For of all sad words of tongue or of pen, - 
The saddest are these: It might have been. Whittier. 


(d.) Modesty, courtesy, or concession, or a desire 
to soften a question or remark. 
How old may Phillis be, you ask, 
Whose beauty thus all hearts engages? Prior. 
(e.) Desire or wish, as in prayer, imprecation, ben- 
ediction, and the like. 
May you live happily and long for the service of your coun- 
try. Dryden. 
tS" May be, it may be, mayhap, are expressions equiv- 
alent to perhaps, by chance, peradventure ; that is, it is 
possible to be. 
May,n. [Scot. may, A-S. mig, Icel. mey, O. Sw. 
moj, Sw. & Dan. md, Goth. mavi.] 
1. A young woman. [0bs.] 
The fairest may she was that ever went. 
2. The early part of life. 
His May of youth, and bloom of lustihood. Shak. 


3. The flowers of the hawthorn; —so called be- 
cause they bloom in the last of May, old style. [ Col- 
log. Eng.) Mayhew. 

May,n. [Fr. Mai, Pr. Mai, May, Sp. Mayo, Pg. 
Maio, Mayo, It. Maggio, Lat. Maius ; so named in 
honor of the goddess Maia, daughter of Atlas and 
mother of Mercury by Jupiter, Gr. Maia, i. e., prop- 
erly mother.] The fifth month of the year. 

May, v.i. To gather flowers on May morning, 

May,n. [A-S.magan, to be able. See supra.) Pow- 
er to do any thing; might. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

May’-ap/ple (ma’/ap/pl), nm. (Bot.) The fruit of an 
American plant (V?odophyllum peltatum), the man- 
drake. The leaves and root are employed in medi- 
cine, and are dangerously drastic. 

May’-bee/tle, n. (Hntom.) The May-bug. 

May’-bloom,n. The hawthorn. 

May’-btig, n. (Hntom.) A kind of beetle; a dor- 
fly, or cockchafer. See CockcnAFeErR and Dor. 

May’-bush, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Crate- 

us. 

May’-day,n. The first day of May. 

Miay’-dew (-dt), 7. The dew of May, which is said 
to whiten linen, and to afford, by repeated distilla- 
tions, a red and odoriferous spirit. It has been sup- 
posed that from the preparation of this dew the 
Rosicrucians took their name. 

May’-diike, ». <A variety of the common cherry. 

May’-flow’er, n. (Bot.) A plant; a flower that ap- 

ears in May; in England, the hawthorn; in New 

ng., the trailing arbutus (Hpig@a repens.) Gray. 

May’-fly,n. (Entom.) A neuropterous insect that 
appears in May. The name is applied to various 
insects of the genus Hphemera. Dana. 


Spenser. 
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May’-game, 7. <A play such as is used on the first 
of May; a diversion; hence, in derision, an insig- 
nificant thing. 

Why should not I, a May-game, scorn the weight 
Of my sunk fortunes? ord, 

May’hem, n. (Law.) The maiming of a person by 
depriving him of the use of any of his members 
which are necessary for defense or protection. 

May’-la/dy,n. The queen or lady of May, in old 
May-games. 

May/’-lil’/y, n. (Bot.) The lily of the valley (Con- 
vallaria majalis). 

May’-morn, 7. Freshness; vigor. Shak. 

May’or (collog. mar), ». [Lat. major, greater, 
higher, nobler, comparative of magnus, great; Fr. 
maitre, Norm. Fr. meyre, méur, mair, O. Fr. maour, 
meour, mahour, mar, maieur, maiour, maior. See 
Masor.] The chief magistrate of a city or borough; 
the chief officer of a municipal corporation. In 
some American cities there is a city court, of which 
the mayor is chief judge. 

May/’or-al-ty (collog. mar/al-t¥), n. The office of a 
mayor. 

May/’or-ess (collog. mar’es), n. The wife of amayor. 

May/’or-ship (collog. mar/ship), n. The office of a 
mayor; mayoralty. 

May’-pole,n. A pole to dance round in May; a 
long pole erected. 

May’-queen, n. A young woman crowned with 
flowers as queen at the celebration of May-day. 

May’-weed,n. (Bot.) A composite plant (Maruta 
cotula), having a strong odor. Itis a native of Eu- 
rope, now common by the road-sides in the United 
States. 

Maz’/a-gan, ». [Undoubtedly from Mazagan, a 
town in Morocco; for it grows wild on the African 
coast, not far from Gibraltar.] (Bot.) A variety of 
the common bean ( Faba vulgaris). 

Maz/ard,n. [Probably made from mazer, q. v., the 
head being compared to a large goblet. ] 

1. The jaw; also, the head or skull. [Obs.] 
Shak. Hudibras. 
2. [Cf. Fr. merise, a wild cherry.] A kind of small, 
black cherry. [Written also mazzard.] 
Maz/ard, v. t. To knock on the mazard or head. 
Obs.] B,. Jonson. 
Maz/a-rine’ (miz/a-reen’),n. [From Cardinal Maz- 
arin, 1602-1661. ] 
1. A deep blue color. 
2. A particular way of dressing fowls. 
3. [Proy. Eng., a porringer, Fr. mazarin, small 


goblet. See MAZER.] A little dish set in a larger 
one. 
Maze, n. [A-S. mdse, whirlpool, gulf; Icel. mes, 


winding, curve; O. H. Ger. meisd, pack, coffer; M. 
& N. H. Ger. meise, a carrying frame. } 

1. A confusing and baftling net-work of paths or 
passages; an embarrassing place; an intricacy; a 
labyrinth. ‘‘ Quaint mazes on the wanton green.” 
Shak. ‘ Or down the tempting maze of Shawford 
brook.” Wordsworth. 

The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled with mazes, and perplexed with error. -Addison. 

2. Confusion of thought ; perplexity ; uncer- 
tainty. 


Syn.— Labyrinth; perplexity; intricacy. See LAny- 
RINTH. 

Maze,v.t. [imp. & p. p. MAZED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

MAZING.] ‘To confound with intricacy; to amaze; 


to bewilder. 
_ They so mazed and stupefied his conscience, that it lay, as 
it were, in a swoon. South. 
Maze, v.i. Tobe bewildered. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Maz/ed-mess, n. The condition of being mazed; 
confusion; astonishment. [ Obs.] Chaucer. 
Maz/er, n. Nor Fr. mazarin, mazerin, mazelin, ma- 
derin, madelin, cup, goblet; L. Lat. scyphus mase- 
rinus, from O, Fr. mazre, madre, a kind of knotty 
wood; O. D. maeser, maser, an excrescence on a 
maple-tree; W.masarn, the greater maple or syca- 
more. Cf. MADREPORE.] A bowlor goblet of value 
or fine material, and usually of considerable size. 
A mighty mazer bowl of wine was set. Spenser. 
Their brimful mazers to the feasting bring. B. Jonson. 
Mal=t,n.pl. Galls;—so called in Turkey. 
Ma/zi-ly, adv. In amazed manner; with perplex- 
ity. 
Ma/zi-ness, n. 
plexity. 
Maz/o-l6S/ie-al, a. Pertaining to mazology. 
Ma 201"0-8y, nm. One versed in mazology. 


The quality of being mazed; per- 


Ma-z6Vo-Zy,n. [Gr. wats, the breast, and Adyos, 
discourse.| That branch of zodlogy which treats 
of mammiferous animals. 

Ma-zour!ke (-zur’/ka), | n. A Polish national dance, 

Ma-zur’ka (-zur’ka), or the music which ac- 
companies it. 

Ma/‘zy, a. Perplexed with turns and windings ; 
winding; intricate; confusing; perplexing; embar- 
rassing ; as, mazy error. Milton. ‘‘To run the 
ring, and trace the mazy round.” Dryden. 

Maz/zard,n. The same as MAZARD, q. V. 

Mie, pron. pers. [A-S. me, mec, Goth, mik, O. H. 
Ger. mih, N. H. Ger. mich, D. mij, Icel. mik, Dan. 
& Sw. mig, allied to Lat. me, Gr. né, éué, Skr. md, 
mam.) Myself; the person speaking ;— objective 
case of /, the pronoun of the first person. Itis some- 
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MEAL 


times used expletively, especially in ludicrous lan- 
guage, as in the phrase “I followed me close.” 
Before think, as in methinks, me is properly in the 
dative case, and the verb is impersonal, the con- 
struction being, it appears to me. 

Méach, v.i. To lie hid; to skulk; to cower. 
MICHE. 

Méach/ing, p. pr. & a. Skulking; cowering; mean 
See MEECH and Micne. ‘ 

Méa/eock, n. [Probably from meek and cock, q.v.] 
An uxorious, effeminate man. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Méa/eock, a. Tame; timorous; cowardly. [Obs.] 

Méad (meed),. [A-S. medu, medo, meodu, meodo, 
D. mede, Icel. middhr, Dan. midd, Sw. mjéd, O. HH. 
Ger. metu, mito, M. H. Ger. mete, met, N. H. Ger. 
meth, Ir. meadh, miodh, W. medd, allied to Slay. 
med, Lith. medus, Skr. madhu, honey; Gr. péSu, 
wine. | 

1. A drink made of water and honey; metheglin. 

2. A drink composed of sirup, with sarsaparilla 
or other flavoring extract, and water, sometimes 
impregnated with carbonic acid gas. [U.S.] 

Mead (meed), n. [A-8. mad, miidu, madu, 

Méad/ow (méd/5), meadu, genitive meadewes, 
D. mat, O. H. Ger. mato, genitive matawes, M. TH. 
Ger. mate, N. H. Ger. matte.) A tract of low or 
level grass land, especially land somewhat wet, but 
covered with grass. 

{3 In the United States, the word is especially ap- 
plied to the low ground on the banks of rivers, consisting 
of a rich mold or an alluvial soil. This species of land is 
called, in the Western States, bottoms, or bottom-land. 
The word is also used for any lands appropriated to the 
culture of grass. Jfead is used chiefly in poetry. 

Méad/iw, a. Belonging, relating to, or growing 
in, a meadow. 

Méad/Ow-beaii’ty, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Rhexia, having showy purple flowers; deer-grass. 

Méad/Ow-fdx'tail, n. (ot.) A kind of grass of 
the genus Alopecurus (A. pratensis), which is of 
great value to the farmer when cultivated on mead- 
ow land. Baird. 

Méad/ow-grass, 7. (Bot.) A kind of grass of sev- 
eral species of the genus Poa;—so called because 
it grows in meadows. 

Méad/owelirk, ». (Ornith.) A singing bird 
(Alauda magna), of a dark-brown color above, 
and yellow below. It is found in open fields in the 
United States. 

Méad/dOw-Gre,n. (Min.) Conchoidal bog-iron ore. 

Méad/Ow-pars’nep, n. (Bot.) An umbelliferous 
plant of the genus Vhaspiwm, having yellow, or 
sometimes dark-purple, flowers. Gray. 

Méad/oOw-pink, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Dianthus. 

Méad/ow-rue, n. (Bot.) A delicate, early plant, 
of the genus Thalictrwm. 

Méad/ow-saf/fron, n. 
nus Colchicum. 

Méad/ow-sage, n. (Bot.) An aromatic plant of 
the genus Salvia (S. pratensis), sometimes used in- 
stead of the common sage. Baird. 

Méad/6wesax/itrage, n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Seseli. 

Méad/ow-sweet, 

Méad/ow-wort (-wifrt), 
lictfolia and S. ulmaria). 

Méad/6w-y (méd/o-¥), a. Pertaining to, resem- 
bling, or consisting of, meadow. 

Méa/ger )(mé/gur), a. [A-S. midger, Icel. magr, 

Méa/gre O. H. Ger. magar, N. H. Ger., D., Dan., 
& Sw. mager, Fr. maigre, O. Fr. magre, Pr. magre, 
maygre, Sp., Pg., & It. magro, Lat. macer.] 

1. Destitute of flesh, or having little flesh; thin; 
lean. 


See 


(Bot.) A plant of the ge- 


n. (Bot.) A shrub of the 
genus Spire@a (SN. sa- 


Meager were his looks; 

Sharp misery had worn him to the bones. Shak. 
2. Destitute of richness, fertility, strength, or the 
like; defective in quantity, or poor in quality ; poor; 
barren; scanty in ideas; wanting strength of dic- 
tion or affluence of imagery. ‘‘Men... of secular 
habits and meager religious belief.” 1. Taylor, 
His education had been but meager. Motley. 

3. (Min.) Dry and harsh to the touch, as chalk, 


Syn.—Thin; lean; lank; gaunt; starved; hungry; 
poor; emaciated; scanty; barren. 


Méa/gzer,)v.t. [A-S. miigerian, migeregean. See 
Méa/gre, supra.] To make lean. [Obs.] Knolle, 


éa/=er- 

Meareeir adv. Poorly; thinly. 

Méa/ger-ness, n. 1. The quality of being meager ; 

Méa/ere-ness, leanness; want of flesh. 

2. Poorness; barrenness. 
3. Scantiness. 

Méak (meek), n. [A-S. mece, meche, sword, dagger ; 
O. Sax. mdki, Icel. méikir, allied to Slav. metsh, 
mietsh, Gr. waxatpa.] A hook with a long handle. 
[ Obs.] Tusser. 

Méal,». [A-S. mai, part, portion, repast; Sw. mil, 
D. maal, N. H. Ger. mahl, M. & O. H. Ger. mdi, 
Goth. mél.] ‘ 

1. A part; afragment; a portion. [0bs.] 
2. A portion of food taken at one time; a repast. 

Méal,n. [A-8. melu, melo, meolo, genitive melewes 5 
O. H. Ger. melo, genitive melawes ; M. H. Ger. mel, 
genitive melwes, N. H. Ger. mehi, Icel. midl, Sw. 
mjol, Dan. mel, D. meel, from Goth., O. Sax., & oO. 


as in thine, 


MEAL 


H. Ger. malan, to grind in a mill; N, H. Ger. mah- 
len, Icel. mala, allied to Lat. molere.] The sub- 
stance of edible grain ground to powder; flour, es- 
pecially of a coarser kind, as of oats or maize. 


{@- The term meal is properly applied to the coarser 
powder produced by grinding without bolting, and, in the 
United States, is chiefly limited in its application to 
ground Indian corn, The word is sometimes employed in 
forming self-explaining compounds ; as, meal-bin, meal- 
house, meal-man, meal-monger, meal-tub, and the like. 

Méal, v.¢. 1. Tomix; tomingle. [0bs.] Shak. 

2. To sprinkle with meal, or to mix meal with. 

3. To pulverize; as, mealed powder. 

Méal’-bee/’tle,n. (ntom.) An insect of the genus 
Tenebrio, the larve of which is the meal-worm. See 
MEAL-WORM. 

Méal/i-mess, n. The quality of being mealy; soft- 
ness or smoothness, with friableness and dryness, 
to the touch or taste. 

WMéal/-mdth, 7. (Hntom.) A lepidopterous insect 
of the genus Pyralis (P. farinalis), the larves of 
which feed upon meal, 

Méal/-mouthed,a. Same as MEALY-MOUTHED. 

Méal’s’-méat, n. A quantity of food sufficient for 
one meal. [Obs. 

Méal/-time, 7». The usual time of eating meals. 

Méal’/-worm (-wirm), n. (ntom.) The larve of 
a coleopterous insect of the genus Tenebrio (7. mo- 
litor). Itinfests granaries, corn-mills, bake-houses, 
&e., and is very injurious to flour, meal, and the 
like. Baird. 

Pléal’y (mél/¥), a. superl. 
MEALIEST, ] 

1. Having the qualities of meal, as soft, smooth. 

2. Like meal; farinaceous; dry and friable; as, 
a mealy potato; a mealy apple. 

3. Overspread with something that resembles 
meal; as, the mealy wings of an insect. 

Méal/y-biig, n. (ntom.) A small scale insect 
(Coccus adonidum), covered with a white, powder- 
like substance. It is a common pest in hot-houses. 

Méal’/y=-mouthed, a. Having a soft mouth; un- 
willing to tell the truth in plain language; hypo- 
critically, affectedly, or timidly delicate of speech. 

Not illiterate; neither one 
Who, dabbling in the fount of fictive tears, 
And nursed by mealu-mouthed philanthropies, 
Divorce the Feeling from her mate the Deed. Tennyson. 

Méal/y-mouth/ed-ness,n. The quality of being 
mealy-mouthed. 

Méan (meen), a. [compar. MEANER; superl. MEAN- 
EST.] [A-S. mdn, mene, gemane, O. Sax. mén gi- 
meni, O. Fries. mein, geméne, Goth. gamdins, O. Fi. 
Ger. gameint, gimeini, N. H. Ger. gemein, L. Ger. 
méne, mén, gemén, D. & Dan. gemeen, Sw. gemen, 
allied to Lat. communis. ] 

1. Destitute of distinction or eminence; common; 
low; vulgar; humble. 

2. Wanting dignity of mind; low-minded; base; 
destitute of honor; spiritless. 

Can you imagine I so mean could prove, 
To save my life by changing of my love? Dryden. 

3. Of little value or account; low in worth or es- 
timation; worthy of little or no regard; contempt- 
ible; despicable. 

The Roman legions and great Cesar found 
Our fathers no mean foes. Philips. 

We fast, not to please men, nor to promote any mean, 
worldly interest. Smalridge. 

Syn.—Base; ignoble; humble; poor; abject; beg- 
garly; wretched; degraded; degenerate; vulgar; vile; 
servile; menial; spiritless; groveling; slavish; dishon- 
orable; disgraceful; shameful; despicable; contempti- 
ble; paltry; sordid; penurious; niggardly. See BASE. 

Méan,a. [O. Fr. moien, meien, N. Fr. moyen, Pr. 
meian, Sp. & Pg. mediano, It. mezzano, from Lat. 
medianus, that is in the middle, from medius, id.] 

1. Occupying a middle position; middle; inter- 
vening; intermediate; as, in the mean time. 

2. Intermediate in excellence of any kind. 
According to the fittest style of lofty, mean, orlowly. Diilton. 


3. (Math.) Average; having an intermediate value 
between two extremes, or between the several suc- 
cessive values of a variable quantity during one cycle 
of variation; as, mean distance, mean motion, mean 
solar day. 

Mean time, time as measured by an equable motion, 
as of a perfect clock, or as reckoned on the supposition 
that all the days of the year are of a mean or uniform 
length, in contradistinction from apparent time, or that 
actually indicated by the sun, and from sidereal time, or 
that measured by the stars. 

.2~ Mean is sometimes used in the formation of com- 
pounds, the sense of which is obvious without expla- 
nation; as, mean-born, mean-looking, mean-spirited, 
mean-sptritedness, and the like. 

Méan,7. [Lat. medianum, Fr. moyen, O. & Norm. 
Fr. meane. See supra.) 

Va/Ehat which is intermediate between two ex- 
tremes; the middle point or place; middle rate or 
degree; mediocrity; medium; absence of extremes 
or excess; moderation; measure. 


But to speak in a mean, the virtue of prosperity is temper- 
ance; the virtue of adversity is fctitade., a : 


[compar. MEALIER ; 


acon. 
There is a mean in all things. Dryden. 
But no authority of gods or men 
Allows of any mean in poesy. Roscommon. 


The extremes we have mentioned, between which the well- 
instructed Christian holds the mean, are correlatives. I. Taylor. 





Méan, v. t. 





Méan, v. i. 


Me-an/der, n. 


Me-an/der, v. t. 


Me-an/der, v. i. 





Me-an/dri-an, a. 


Méan/ing-less, a. 
Méan/ing-ly, adv. 
Méan/ly,adv. [See MEAN.] 1. Moderately; not in 


Méan/ness (109), 2. 
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2. (Math.) A quantity having an intermediate 
value between several others, from which it is de- 
rived, and of which it expresses the resultant value; 
usually, unless otherwise specified, it is the simple 
average, formed by adding the quantities together 
and dividing by their number, which is called an 
arithmetical mean. A geometrical mean is the 
square root of the product of the quantities. 

3. That through which, or by the heip of which, 
an end is attained; something tending to an object 
desired ; intermediate agency or measure ; necessary 
condition or co-agent; instrument. 

The virtuous conversation of Christians was a mean to work 
the conversion of the heathen to Christ. Hooker. 

You may be able, by this mean, to review your own scien- 
tific acquirements. Coleridge. 
Philosophical doubt is not an end, buta mean. Sir W. Hamilton. 

(=~ In this sense the word is most usually employed 
in the plural form means, and often with a singular attri- 
bute or predicate, as if a singular noun. 

By this means he had them more at vantage. Bacon. 

A good character, when established, should not be rested on 
ag an end, but employed as a means of doing good. Atterbury. 

4. (pl.) Hence, resources; property, revenue, or 
the like, considered as the condition of easy liveli- 
hood, or an instrumentality at command for effecting 
any purpose; disposable force or substance. ‘‘ Your 
means are slender.” Shak. 

5. (Mus.) The part intermediate between the 
soprano and base; tenor; counter. [Obs.] 

The mean is drowned with your unruly base. J/ilton. 

By all means, certainly; without fail; at any rate; as, 

go, by all means. — By any means, in any way; possibly; 
atall. “If by any means I might attain to the resurrec- 
tion of the dead.” Phil. iii. 11.— By no means, or by no 
manner of means, not at all; certainly not; not in any 
degree. ‘‘ The wine on this side of the lake is by 20 means 
so good as that on the other.” Addison. — In the mean, in 
the mean time; meanwhile. [Rare.] ‘ And in the mean 
vouchsafe her honorable tomb.” Spenser. 
[imp. & p. p. MEANT (mEnt); p. pr. & 
vb. 2. MEANING.] [O. Eng. menen, A-S. menan, to 
recite, tell, complain, lament, intend, wish, O. Sax. 
ménian, ménean, O. H. Ger. meinan, meindn, N. H. 
Ger. meinen, D. meenen, Icel. meina, Sw. & O. 
Fries. mena, Dan. mene, Goth. munan, minan. Cf. 
MOoAN.] 

1. To have in the mind, view, or contemplation ; 
to intend. 

What mean ye by this service? 

2. To purpose; to design. 

Ye thought evil against me; but God meant it unto good. 

Gen. 1. 20. 

3. To signify; to indicate; to import; to denote. 

What mean these seven ewe lambs? Gen. xxi. 29, 

What meaneth the noise of this great shout in the camp of 

the Hebrews? 1 Sam. iv. 6. 
Go ye, and learn what that meaneth. Jatt. ix. 18. 


To have thought or ideas; or to have 


Ex, xii. 26. 


meaning. 

[Lat. Meander, Gr. Maiavdpos, a 
river in Phrygia, proverbial for its many windings; 
Fr. méandre, It. meandro.] 

1. A winding course; a winding or turning in a 
passage ; alabyrinth ; amaze; perplexity ; intricacy; 
as, the meanders of the veins and arteries. Hale. 

While lingering rivers in meanders glide. Blackmore. 


2. An indirect course; an intricate or tortuous 
movement. 
To wind, turn, or flow round; to 
make flexuous. 
[imp. & p. p. MEANDERED; p. pr. 
& vb.n.MEANDERING.] To wind or turn in a course 
or passage; to be intricate. 
[Lat. Meandrius, Meandricus, 
Fr. Méandrien. See supra.) Winding; having 
many turns. 


WMée/an-drt'na,n. [N. Lat., Fr. méandrine.] (Zodl.) 


A genus of corals with meandering cells, as the 
brain-stone coral. 


Me-ain/dry, 


Me-in/drots, i Winding; flexuous. 
Méan/ing, 7. 


. That which is meant or intended; 
intent; purpose; aim; object. 

I am no honest man, if there be any good meaning toward 
you. Shak, 

2. That which is signified, whether by act or lan- 
guage; signification; sense; import; force; pro- 
priety. 

3. Sense; power of thinking. [Rare.] 
Having no meaning. 
Significantly ; intendingly. 


a great degree. [Obs.] 
In the reign of Domitian, poetry was meanly cultivated. Dryden. 


2. In a mean manner; low in dignity, rank, or 
social position; in a manner indicating poverty, low 
position, churlishness, low tastes, or narrow views. 

Would you meanly thus rely 
On power you know I must obey? Prior. 

3. Dishonorably and unworthily ; depreciatingly ; 
disrespectfully ; as, to speak meanly of our kindred. 
he quality of being mean; 
want of excellence, eminence, or dignity ; poorness ; 
lowness; humility; baseness; sordidness. 

This figure is of a later date, by the meanness of the work- 
manship. Addison. 

Syn.—See Lirrrensess. 


Miéase, or Méase, n. 


Méa/’sled@ (mé/zld), a. 


Méa/sles (mé/zl1z), n. pl. 





Méas/iir-a-ble-mess (mtzh/yyr-a-bl-nes), 7. 


Méas/tir-a-bly (mézh/yu-), adv. 


Méas/iire (mézh/ynr), n. 








MEASURE 


Méans, n. pl. 1. Resources or income. See MEAN, 


2. Instrument for gaining an end; as, by this 
means. See MEAN, No. 3. 


Méant (mént), imp. & p. p. of mean. 


Méan/time, (adv. In the intervening time; dur- 
Méan/while, ing the interval. 
Méar,n. 1. A boundary or limit. See MERE. 


2. (Derbyshire Mining.) Thirty-two yards of 
ground in the vein. : 
[N. H. Ger. masz, measure, 
O. H. Ger. mez, M. H. Ger. mez, maze, Fr. meas, 
from N. H. Ger. messen, to measure, M. H. Ger. 
mezzen, O. H. Ger. mezzan, mezan, Goth. mitan.] 
The number of five hundred; as, amease of herrings. 


Méas/el-ry,n. Leprosy. [Obs.] ‘“ For foul measel- 


ry he communed with no man.” R. Brunne, 


Meéa/sle (mé/zl),n. [See MEASLES.] A leper. [ Obs.] 


ycliffe. 


[Written also meazel and messel.] 
[See MEASLES.] Infected 


or spotted with measles. 


Méa/sled-mess,n. The state of being measled ;— 


said especially of swine. 
[D. mazelen, Ger. masern, 
pl., from mase, masel, maser, a speck, speckle, spot, 


a knot in trees, grain or vein in wood, O. H. Ger, 
madsd, masar, masor, maser. ] 
1. Leprosy. [Obs.] Chaucer. 


2. (Med.) A contagious febrile disorder, com- 
mencing with catarrhal symptoms, and marked by 
the appearance on the third day of an eruption of 
distinct red circular spots, which coalesce in a cres- 
centic form, are slightly raised above the surface, 
and after the fourth day of the eruption gradually 
decline. 

3. A disease of swine arising from an impure state 
of the blood. 

4. A disease of trees. 


Méa/sly (me/zl¥), a. Infected with measles or erup- 


tions. 


Méas/iir-a-ble (mézh/yur-a-bl), a. [Fr. & Sp. mesu- 


Heese e, Pr. mezurable, It. misurable, Lat. mensura- 
ilis, 

1. Capable of being measured; susceptible of 
mensuration or computation. 

3. Moderate; in small quantity or extent. 
The 
quality of being measurable. 
In a measurable 
manner; to a limited extent; moderately. 

Yet do it measurably, as it becometh Christians. Latimer. 


[Fr. mesure, Pr. mesura, 
mensura, Sp. mesura, It. miswra, Lat. mensura, 
from metiri, mensus, to measure, allied to Eng, 
mete, q. V.] 

1. The dimensions of any thing, reckoned accord- 
ing to some standard; size or extent, determined 
and stated; estimated extent. 

The measure thereof is longer than the earth, and broader 
than the sea. Job xi. 9. 

2. Determined extent, not to be exceeded ; limit; 
allotted share, as of action, influence, ability, or 
the like; due proportion. 

Lord, make me to know mine end, and the measure of my 
days. Ps. xxxix. 4, 

Not boasting of things without our measure. 2 Cor, x. 15. 


T’ll never pause again 
Till either death hath closed these eyes of mine, 
Or fortune given me measure of revenge. ake 


If else thou seekest 
Aught not surpassing human measure, say. Milton. 

I enter not into the particulars of the law of nature, or its 
measures of punishment; yet there is such a law. Locke. 

3. Hence, extent or degree not beyond bounds, 
or excessive; moderation; due restraint; especially 
in the phrases in measure, with measure, without 
or beyond measure. 

4. A standard of dimension; a fixed unit of quan- 
tity or extent; an extent or quantity in terms of 
which any thing is estimated and stated; hence, a 
rule by which any thing is adjusted or judged. 

God's goodness is the measure of his providence. More, 


5. An instrument by means of which size or 
quantity is measured, as a graduated line, rod, ves- 
sel, or the like. 

6. The contents of a vessel by which quantity is 
measured; a quantity determined by a standard; a 
stated or limited quantity or amount. 

It is like leaven which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal. Luke xiii. 21. 

7. Undefined quantity; extent; degree. 

T have laid down, in some measure, the description of the 
old world. Abbot. 

A great measure of discretion is to be used in the perform- 
ance of confession. Bp. Taylor. 

8. Regulated division of movement; as, (a.) 
(Dancing.) A regulated movement corresponding 
to the time in which the accompanying music is 
performed; but, especially, a grave, solemn style 
of dance, with slow and measured steps, like the 
minuet. 

But after these, as men more civil grew, 

He did more grave and solemn measures frame. . « « 

Yet all the feet whereon these measures g0, | 5 

Are only spondees, solemn, grave, and slow. J. Davies. 
(b.) (Mus.) That division of the time by which the 
air and motion of music are regulated; as, 3 meas- 


ure, 2 measure. Moore. (c.) (Poetry.) The manner 


&, 6,1, 6, Gi, ¥, long; &, €, i, 5, ti, ¥, short; care, fiir, last, fal1, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; déne, for, dg, welt, food, foot; 


_ MEASURE. 


of ordering and combining the quantities, or long 
and short syllables; meter; rhythm; hence, a foot; 
_ as, a poem in hexameter measure. 
‘ 9. eans to an end, viewed as being prepara- 
tory steps for the end to which they are to lead; 
an act, step, or proceeding designed for the accom- 
plishment of an object; — an extensive signification 
of the word, applicable to almost every act pre- 
paratory to a final end, and by which it is to be 
attained; as, legislative measwres, political meas- 
ures, public measures, prudent measures, a rash 
measure, effectual measures, ineflicient measures. 
“His hard measures, and banishment of the faith- 
ful and invincible Athanasius.” Milton. 
— 10. (pl.) ( Geol.) Beds or strata; as, coal meas- 
ures; lead measures. 

Lineal or long measure, measure of length; the meas- 
ure of lines or distances. — Ligwid measure, the measure 
of liquors. — Square measure, the measure of the super- 
ficial area of surfaces in square units, as inches, feet, 
miles, &e.— To have hard measure, to have harsh treat- 
ment meted out to one; to be harshly or oppressively 
deait with. — Zo take measures, to make preparations; to 
provide means. — Zo tread a measure, to dance in the 
style so called. See 8. (a.) 

Say to her, we have measured many a mile 
To tread a measure with her on this grass. Shak. 
Meéas/iire Cr tzh/yur), vt. (imp. & p. p. MEASURED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. MEASURING.] [Fr. mesurer, Pr. & 
Sp. mesurar, It. miswrare, Lat. mensurare, See 
supra.) 

1. To compute or ascertain the extent, quantity, 
dimensions, or capacity of, by a certain rule or 
standard; to take the dimensions of; hence, to esti- 
mate; to judge of; to value; to appraise. 

Great are thy works, Jehovah, infinite 
Thy power! what thought can measwre thee? Milton. 

2. To pass through or over in journeying, as if 
laying off and determining the distance; to march; 
to proceed. 


We must measure twenty miles to-day. Shak. 
The vessel plows the sea, 
And measures back with speed her former way. Dryden. 


3. To adjust; to proportion. 

To secure a contented spirit, measure your desires by your 
fortunes, not your fortunes by your desires. Bp. Laylor. 

4. To allot or distribute by measure. 

With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again. Matt. vii. 2. 

Méas/iire,v.i. To be of a certain extent, or to 
have a certain length, breadth or thickness; as, 
cloth measures three fourths of ayard; a tree meas- 
wres three feet in diameter. 

Méas/iired (mtzh/ynrd), a. 1. Regulated or deter- 
mined by astandard; hence, moderated ; moderate ; 
equal; uniform; steady; as, he walked with meas- 
ured steps. 

2. Limited or restricted; as, in no measured 
terms. 

Méas/iive-less (mézh/yyr-les), a. 
ure; unlimited; immeasurable. 

Syn.— Boundless ; limitless ; endless; unbounded ; 
unlimited; vast; immense; infinite; immeasurable. 

Méas/iire-ment (mtzh/yur-ment), 2. 

1. The act of measuring; mensuration. 
2. The amount or quantity ascertained by meas- 
uring; the quantity; the area. 

Méas/iir-er (mtzh/yur-er), m. One who measures; 
one whose occupation or duty is to measure com- 
modities in market. 

Méas/tir-ing (mtzh/yur-ing), a. 
ing; as, a measuring rod. 

Measuring cast, a throw or cast, in the game of bowls, 
that requires to be measured, or that can not be distin- 
guished from another without measuring. 

Méat (mect), ». [A-S. miite, mete, mett, O. Fries. 
mete, mét, meit, O. Sax. mat, meti, Icel. matr, mata, 
Sw. mat, Dan. mad, Goth. mats, O. H. Ger. maz, D. 
met, hashed meat, metworst, L. Ger. metwurst, H. 
Ger. mettwurst, pork, sausage. ] 

1. Food in general; any thing eaten for nourish- 
ment, either by man or beast. 
And God said, Behold, I have given you every herb;... to 
you it shall be for meat. Gen. i, 29. 
Eyery moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you. 
Gen. ix. 3. 
2. Animal muscle; the flesh of animals used as 
food; as, the meat of carnivorous animals is tough, 
- coarse, and ill-flavored; the meat of herbivorous 
- animals is generally palatable. 
To sit at meat, to sit or recline at the table. 


Méat, v. ¢. To supply with food; to feed. [Obs. 
and rare.] ‘‘ His shield well lined, his horses meated 
well.” Chapman. 

Meéat’-bis/euit, n. An extract of the most nutri- 
tive parts of meat boiled down and thickened with 
flour, and then formed into the shape of biscuit, for 
long voyages, travels, &c. Simmonds, 

Meéat/ed, a. 1. Fed; fattened. [Obs.] Tusser, 

2. Having meat;— used chiefly in composition; 
as, thick-meated. 

Méathe, n. 


Without meas- 


Used in measur- 


drink; mead. [Obs.] Milton. 
2. Choice; option; preference. [Obs. or Prov. 
Eng.) Halliwell. 


Méat/i-ness, ». The state or quality of being 
meaty; fleshiness; muscularity. 


[See MEAD.] 1. A sweet liquor or | 
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The diaphaneity of Babet contrasted with the meatiness of 
Gueulemer. C. E. Wilbour. 
Méat/less, a. Having no meat; without food. 
“Leave these beggars meatless,” Sir T. More. 


erate cae a n. (Script.) An offering consist- 
ing of meat or food, in distinction from a drink- 
offering. 


oWe-a@/tus,n. [Lat., a going, passage, from meare, 
to go.} (Anat.) A natural passage or canal, wider 
than a duct. It may be closed at one end, or per- 
forated. 

Méat’y, a. 

Meaw (mi), v. 7. 

Meawl (mul), v. @. 

Méa/zel, n. See MEASLE. 

Méaz/ling, a. 
mizzling. 

Meée/ea-wee’, nn. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Mecca, or Mekka, in Arabia. 

Mée/ea-weel’, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Mecca or its inhabitants. 

Me-ehan/ie, 2. One who works with machines or 
instruments ; a workman or laborer other than agri- 
cultural; an artisan; an artificer; more specifically, 
one who practices any mechanic art; one skilled or 
employed in shaping and uniting materials, as wood, 
metal, &c., into any kind of structure, machine, or 
other object, requiring the use of tools, or instru- 
ments. 

Syn. —Artificer; artisan; operative. 

Me-ehan/ie, a, (Lat. mechanicus, Gr. pnxavi- 

Me-ehan/ie-al, kos, from pyxavij, a machine; 
Fr. mécanique, Pr. mechanic, Sp. & Pg. mecanico, 
It. meccanico. See MACHINE. | 

1. Pertaining to, governed by, or in accordance 
with, mechanics, or the laws of motion; depending 
upon mechanism or machinery. 

2. Hence, done as if by a machine, or without 
conscious exertion of will; proceeding from habit, 
not from intention or reflection; as, a mechanical 
action or movement. 

3. Belonging or relating to those who live by hand- 
labor; of the artisan class. 

To make a god, a hero, or a king, 
Descend to a mechanic dialect. Roscommon. 

4. Hence, ill-bred; low; vulgar. [ Obs. and rare.) 

5. Made by mechanical means, and not by chemi- 
cal action; as, mechanical deposits. 

Mechanical effect (Mech.), the measure of effective 
power; the powe: to raise a certain weight through a 
toot-space in a definite time. WVichol. — Mechanical phi- 
losophy, the principles of me- 
chanies applied to the investi- 
gation of physical phenomena, 
— Mechanical powers, certain 
simple machines, such as the 
lever and its modifications, the 
wheel and axle, the pulley, 
the inclined plane with its 
modifications, the screw, and 
the wedge, which convert a 
small force acting through a 
great space into a great force 
acting through a small space, 
or vice versa, and are used 
separately or in combination. — 
Mechanical solution (Math.),a 
solution of a problem by any 
art or contrivance not strictly 
geometrical, as by means of 
the ruler and compasses, or other instruments. 

* Rude 


Me-ehin/ie-al, 2. A mechanic. [Obs.] 
mechanicals.” Shak. 

Me-chan/ie-al-ize, v.¢. To cause to become me- 
chanical ; hence, to render base, low, or mean.[ Obs.] 

Me-ehan/ie-al-ly, adv. In a mechanical manner; 
according to the laws of mechanism or good work- 
manship; by physical force or power; by the laws 
of motion, without intelligence or design, or by the 
force of habit. 

Me-chin/ie-al-mess, ». The state of being me- 
chanical, or governed by mechanism. 

Mé¢h/a-ni/ciam (mtk/a-nish’/an), n. [Fr. mécanit- 
cien, from Lat. mechanicus. See supra.] One skilled 
in mechanics; a machinist. 

Me-ehain/i-eo-chém/ie-al, a. Pertaining to, con- 
nected with, or dependent upon, both mechanics and 
chemistry ; — said especially of those sciences which 
treat of such phenomena as require for their expla- 
nation the application of the laws both of mechan- 
ics and chemistry, as electricity, galvanism, and 
magnetism. 

Me-chin/ies, n. sing. [Gr. unxavexa, pl. neut., from 
pyxavikds; Fr. mécanique, from Gr. pnxavixy, 8c. 
réxyn. See MECHANTIC.] That science, or branch of 
applied mathematics, which treats of the action of 
forces on bodies. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. | 

(=> That part of mechanics which considers the action 
of forces in producing rest or equilibrium is called statics ; 
that which relates to such action in producing motion is 
called dynamics. The term mechanics includes the ac- 
tion of forces on all bodies, whether solid, liquid, or gas- 
eous. It is sometimes, however, and formerly was often, 
used distinctively of solid bodies only. The mechanics of 
liquid bodies is called also hydrostatics, or hydrodynam- 
ics, according as the laws of rest or of motion are consid- 
ered. The mechanics of gaseous bodies is called also 
pneumatics. The mechanics of fluids in motion, with 
special reference to the methods of obtaining from them 
useful results, constitutes hydraulics. 


Abounding in meat; fleshy, 
See Mew. 
See MEWL. 
[ Obs.] 
Falling in small drops; mistling; 





Mechanical Powers. 


1, lever ; 2, inclined plane ; 
8, wheel and axle; 4, 





screw; 5, pulley; 6, wedge. 





MEDDLE 


Applied mechanics, the principles of abstract mechan- 
ics applied to human art; also, the practical application 
of the laws of matter and motion to the construction of 
machines ; mechanical construction or labor. 

Méeh/an-igm (mtk/an-izm), n. [Fr. mécanisme, Sp. 
mecanismo, It. meccanismo, N. Lat. mechanismus ; 
Lat. mechanisma, mechanema, Gr. pnxdvypa. See 
MECHANIC. ] 

1. Movement according to mechanical laws; me- 
chanical action. [fare.] 

2. The construction of a machine; the arrange- 
ment and connection of moving and other parts in 
a machine, so as to answer a given purpose; the 
parts, taken collectively, by the action of which a 
machine produces its effects. 

Méeh/an-ist (mtk/an-ist), n. [See supra, and cf. 
Sp. maquinista, from maquina, a machine.] A ma- 
ker of machines; one skilled in mechanics. 

Méeh/an-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MECHANIZED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. MECHANIZING.] [Fr. mécaniser. See 
supra.| To subject to contrivance, art, or skill; to 
form by contrivance or design. 

Méceh/an-o-griph/ie, a. Pertaining to, or treating 
of, mechanics. 

Méeh/an-ig/ra-phist, n. An artist who, by me- 
chanical means, multiplies copies of works of art. 

Méeh/an-dg’ra-phy, n. [Gr. pnxary, machine, 
and ypadewy, to write.}] The art of multiplying cop- 
ies of a writing, or any work of art, by the use of 
a machine. 

Méeh/an-ar/sy, n. (Gr. pnxav4, machine, and the 
root épyew, to work.] ‘That branch of science 
which treats of moving machines. 

Méech/lin, n. <A beautiful, light kind of lace;—so 
called because made at Mechlin, in Belgium. 

Me-cho/a-ean, or Me-eho/a-eam (Synop., § 130), 
n. A species of jalap, of very feeble properties, 
obtained from the root of a species of Convolvulus 
(C. Mechoacan);—so called from Mechoacan, in 
Mexico, whence it is obtained. 

Me-edm/e-ter, n. [Gr. pixos, length, and pérpor, 
measure.] (J/ed.) An instrument sometimes used 
to measure the length of new-born infants. 

Dunglison. 

Mée/o-nate,n. [Fr. méconate, N. Lat. meconatum. 
See infra.] (Chem.) A salt consisting of meconic 
acid and a base. 

Me-e0/ni-&, 2. The same as MECONINA. . 

Me-edn/ie, a. (Gr. pnxwvixds, belonging to the pop- 

y, from pijxwy, the poppy; Fr. méconique.] (Chem.) 

ertaining to, or derived from, poppies; as, meconic 
acid, a peculiar acid contained in opium. 

Me-etn/i-ma, ) nn. [Fr. méconine.] (Chem.) A white 

Mé¢e/o-nine, crystalline substance produced by 
the oxidation of narcotine. It also exists in small 
quantity in opium, Miller. 

Me-e0/ni-im, n. [Lat., Gr. uyxdvioy, from pikwr, 
poppy. ] ; | 
; i eee) The inspissated juice of the poppy. 

Obs. 

2. The first feces of infants. 

Mé/eon-dp/sis, n. [Gr. pixwy, poppy, and dws, 
appearance.] (Bot.) A genus of plants allied to 
the poppy, of which one species (AZ, Cambric@) is 
the Welsh poppy. 

Méd/al, n. [Fr. médaille, Sp. medalla, It. medaglia, 
from Lat. metallum, metal; L. Lat. medalea, meda- 
lia, medallia, medalla, medala,] A coin struck with 
a device intended as a memento of any event or per- 
son; a piece of metal in the form of a coin, so 
struck, but not intended for circulation as money; 
a reward of merit. 

Méd/al-ét, m. A small medal. 

Méd/aList, n. [Fr. méduilliste, Sp. medallista, It. 
medaglista, See supra.} {Written also medallist.] 

1. A person that is skilled or curious in medals. 

2. One who has gained a medal as the reward of 
merit. 

Me-dal/lie, a. Pertaining to a medal, or to medals. 
Admiral Vernon will shine in our medallic history. H. Walpole. 

Me-ditll/iom (me-dil/yun), ». [Fr. médaillon, Sp. 
medallon, It. medaglione, augm. of médaille, me- 
dalla, medaglia. See MEDAL.) 

1. A large antique medal or memorial coin. 

2. Any thing resembling in form such a coin; as, 
(Arch.) a circular tablet on which figures are em- 
bossed. Weale. 

Méd/al-fir/Sy,n. [Eng. medal and Gr. ?pyecv, to 
work, do.] The art of making and striking medals 
and other coins. [Written also medallurgy.] 

Méd/dle (mtd/dl), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. MEDDLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. MEDDLING. ] [D- middelen, to. me- 
diate, from middel, means, medium; Ger. mitiler, a 
mediator, vermitteln, to mediate, from mittel, means, 
medium, middle; Sw. bemedia, to mediate. But cf. 
also MEDLE, MEDLY.] ‘To mix one’s self in an un- 
necessary, impertinent, or improper manner ; to 
take part ina thing with which one should have 
nothing to do; to interpose ofliciously; to thrust 
one’s self in offensively. It is usually followed by 
with, sometimes by in. 

I have thus far been an upright judge, not meddling with 
the design nor disposition. ryden. 

The civil lawyers... have meddled in a matter that belongs 
not to them. Locke. 

To meddle and make, to intrude one’s self into another 
person's concerns. 

Syn.—To interpose; interfere; intermeddle. 
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MEDDLE 


MZd/dle, v.t To mix; tomingle. [0bs.] 

He meddled his talk with many a tear. Spenser. 

Méd’dler, n. One who meddles; one who inter- 
feres or busies himself with things in which he has 
no concern; an Officious person; a busybody. 

WMéd/dle-séme (mid/dl-sum), a. Given to med- 
dling; apt to interpose in the affairs of others; offi- 
ciously intrusive. 

Méd/dle-séme-ness, n. The quality of being med- 
dlesome. , 

Méd/dling-ly, adv. Officiously; interferingly. 

Mé/di-ve/val (110) (Synop., § 180), a. [Lat. medius, 
middle, and @vum, age.] Of, or relating to, the 
middle ages. [Written also medieval. ] 

Medivval architecture, the architecture of England and 
the continent during the middle ages, including the Nor- 
man and early Gothic styles. 

Mé/di-ze’val-ism, 2. The method or spirit of the 
middle ages; devotion to the institutions and_prac- 
tices of the middle ages. [Written also medieval- 
ism. | 

Mé/di-ce’val-ist, n. 
versed in, the history of the middle ages. 
also medievalist. | ‘ P 

Mé/di-al (110), a. [Lat. medialis, from medius, mid- 

dle; Fr. médial.] Pertaining to a mean or aver- 
age; mean. 

Medial alligation (Arith.), a method of finding the 
value of a mixture consisting of two or more ingredients 
of different quantities and values, the quantity and value 

* of each ingredient being given. 

Mé/di-an, a. [Lat. medianus, from medius, middle. ] 

1. Running through the middle ; as, a median 
groove. 

2. (Zodlogical Geog.) Pertaining to the interval 
or zone along the sea-bottom between fifty and one 
hundred fathoms in depth. E. Forbes, 

{ Median line (Anat.), an ideal line dividing the body 
longitudinally and symmetrically into two parts, the one 
on the right and the other on the left. Dunglison. 

Mé’di-ant, n. [It. mediante, Fr. médiante, from 
Lat. mediare, to halve, to divide in the middle, from 
medius, middle.) (Mus.) The third above the key- 
note ;— so called because it divides the interval be- 
tween the tonic and dominant into two thirds. 

Moore. 

Mé/di-as’tine, [Fr. médiastin, Sp. & It. 

oe di-cas-t@!avtene, mediastino, N. Lat. medias- 
tinwm, from Lat. medius, middle; Lat. mediastinus, 
helper, a common servant, employed in all kinds of 
menial occupations, L. Lat. mediastinus, equivalent 
to medius.| (Anat.) The membranes and their con- 
tents, which separate the two lungs from each other, 
in the median line. It extends from the back-bone 
to the breast-bone, and is a continuation of the 
pleura. 

Meé/di-ate, a. os, mediatus, p. p. of mediare ; Fr. 
médiat, Sp. & It. mediato. See infra.]} 

1. Being between the two extremes; middle; in- 
terposed; intervening. 

Anxious we hover in a mediate state. Prior. 
Soon the mediate clouds shall be dispelled. Prior. 

2. Acting by means, or by an intervening cause 
or instrument; not direct or immediate; acting or 
suffering through an intervening agent or condition. 

3. Gained by a medium or condition. 

An act of mediate knowledge is complex. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Meé'di-ate, v.i. [imp. & p.p.MEDIATED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. MEDIATING.] [L. Lat. mediare, Sp. mediar, 
It. mediare, O. Fr. médier. See infra.) 

ere 


One who has a taste for, or is 
[Written 


nN. 


1. To be in the middle, or between two. 
2. To interpose between parties, as the equa 
friend of each; to act as a go-between, or umpire; 
to arbitrate; to intercede; as, the prince that medi- 
ates between nations, and prevents a war, is the ben- 

efactor of both parties. 

Meé/di-ate, v.¢, [Lat. mediare, mediatum, to halve, 
divide in the middle, L. Lat. to mediate, from Lat. 
medius, middle, Sp. mediar, to mediate, O. Fr. mé- 
dier, to divide into halves.] To effect by mediation 
or interposition; to bring about as a mediator, in- 
strument, or means; as, to mediate a peace. 

Mo/di-ate-ly, adv. Ina mediate manner; by a sec- 
ondary cause, acting between the first cause and the 
effect; by means. 

God worketh all things amongst us mediately by secondary 
mpans. Raleigh. 
The king grants a manor to A, and A grants a portion of it 
to B. In this case, B holds his lands immediately of A, but 
mediately of the king. Blackstone. 

Mé/di-ate-mess,. The state or quality of being 
mediate. 

Mé/di-a’tion, n. [L. Lat. mediatio, Fr. médiation, 
Sp. mediacion, It. mediazione. | 

1. The act of mediating; action or relation of any 
thing interposed; action as a necessary condition, 
means, or instrument; interposition; intervention. 

The soul, during its residence in the body, does all things 
by the mediation of the passions. ; South. 

4. Hence, specifically, agency between parties at 
variance, with a view to reconcile them; entreaty 
for another; intercession, 

Mé/di-at/i-za/tion, xn. [Fr. médiatisation.] The 
act of mediatizing. 

Mé/di-a-tize, v.t. [imp.& p. p. MEDIATIZED; p. 

wm pr. & vb. N. MEDIATIZING.] [Fr. médiatiser.] To 
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render mediate; specifically, to make mediately, not 
immediately, dependent; as, in Germany, to annex, 
as a smaller state to a larger, leaving to it a nominal 
sovereignty, and to its prince his rank. Brande. 

Mé/di-a’tor, n. (Lat. mediator, Fr. médiateur, Pr. 
mediator, Sp. & Pg. mediador, It. mediatore.] One 
who mediates; especially, one who interposes be- 
tween parties at variance for the purpose of recon- 
ciling them; intercessor; hence, by way of emi- 
nence, Christ is called the Mediator. 


Syn.—Intercessor ; advocate ; propitiator ; inter- 
eeder; arbitrator; umpire. 

Mé/di-a-t0/ri-al, a. Belonging to a mediator, or to 
his agency or office; as, mediatorial office or char- 
acter; mediatory. 

My measures were, in their intent, healing and pesuaeom 

IUTRE. 

Mé/di-a-t0/ri-al-ly, adv. In the manner of a me- 
diator. 

Mé/di-a/tor-ship, n. The office of a mediator. 

Mé/di-a-to-ry, «. Pertaining to a mediator, or to 
mediation; mediatorial. 

Mé/di-a/tress, )n. [Lat. mediatriz, f. of mediator ; 

Mé/di-a’trix, r. médiatrice, It. mediatrice.] 
A female mediator. Ainsworth. 

MédWie, n. [Lat. medica, Gr. pndcxi (sc. oa, a kind 
of clover introduced from Media), from Mndixés, Me- 
dian.] (Bot.) A leguminous plant of the genus 
Medicago. The black medic is the M. lupulina; the 
purple medic, or lucern, is M. sativa. 

Méd/ie, a. Pertaining to medicine; medical. [ Rare.] 

Méd/i-ea-ble, a. [Lat. medicabilis, from medicare, 
medicari, to heal, from mederi, id.; Sp. medicable, 
It. medicabile.] Capable of being medicated, ad- 
mitting of being cured or healed. 

Midai-ea’zo,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants; medic. 
See MEDIC. 

Méd/ie-al, a. [Fr. médical, from Lat. medicus, be- 
meteor healing, from mederi, to heal; It. & Sp. 
medico. 

1. Pertaining to, or having to do with, medicine, 
or the art of healing disease ; as, the medical profes- 
sion; medical services; a medical dictionary. 

2. Containing that which heals; tending to cure; 
medicinal; as, the medical properties of a plant. 

3. Adapted, intended, or instituted to teach med - 
ical science; as, medical schools. 


Medical jurisprudence, the science which applies the 
principles of evidence and diagnosis recognized in med- 
ical science to the determination of doubtful questions 
in courts of justice. Bouvier. — Medical rubber, a coarse 
flax towel, used for drying the body after bathing. Sim- 
monds. 


Méd/ie-al-ly, adv. In a medical manner; accord- 
ing to the rules of the healing art, or for the pur- 
pose of healing; in relation to the healing art. 

Méd/i-eaament, n.  ([Lat. medicamentum, from 
medicare, medicari, to heal; Fr. médicament, Pr. 
medicament, Sp., Pg., & It. medicamento. See MED- 
ICABLE.] Any thing used for healing diseases or 
wounds; a medicine; a healing application. 

(Sr Me-dicla-ment would be more analogical, but 
med'i-ca-ment is more common. 

Méd/i-ea-mént/al, a. Relating to healing appli- 
cations; having the qualities of medicaments. 

Méd/i-ea-mént/al-ly, adv. After the manner of 
healing applications. . 

Méd/i-eas/ter, n. [Fr. mdédicastre, Sp., Pg., & It. 
medicastro. See MEDICAL.|] A quack. [Lare.] 

Méd/i-eate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MEDICATED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. MEDICATING.] [Lat. medicare, medicari, 
p. p. medicatus, to heal, It. medicare, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. medicar. See MEDICABLE.] 

1. To tincture or impregnate with healing sub- 
stances, or with any thing medicinal. 

2. To treat with medicine; to heal; to cure. 

MEéd/i-ef/tion, n. [Lat. medicatio, Fr. médication, 
Pr. medicacio, Sp. medicacion, It. medicazione. | 

1. The act or process of medicating, or of impreg- 
nating with medicinal substances; the infusion of 
medicinal virtues. 

2. The use or application of medicine. 
Méd/i-ea/tive, a. Tending to cure; curing. 
Méd/i-¢é/an, a. Belonging, or relating, to the Med- 

ici, a celebrated Italian family; as, the Medicean 
Venus. 

Me-di¢’/i-na-ble, a. Having the properties of med- 
icine; medicinal. [Rare.] Bacon. Wotton. 

Me-di¢/i-mal (Synop., § 180), a. [Fr. médicinal, Pr. 
& Sp. medicinal, It. medicinale, Lat. medicinalis, 
from medicina. See infra.) 

1. Having the property of healing or of mitigating 
disease ; adapted to the cure or alleviation of bodily 
disorders; as, medicinal plants; medicinal springs. 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. Shak. 
: 2. Pertaining to medicine; as, medicinal days or 
hours. 

Me-dig/imal-ly, adv. 1. Ina medicinal manner; 
with medicinal qualities. 

2. With a view to healing, 

Méd/i-cime (collog. méd/sin, 07 méd/sn), n. [Lat. 
medicina (sc. ars), from medicinus, medical, from 
medicus ; Fr. médecine, Pr., Sp., & It. medicina:] 

1. Any substance administered in the treatment 
of disease; remedial agent; remedy; physic. 


By medicine life may be prolonged. Shak. 


MEDITERRANEOUS 


2. That branch of science which relates to the 
prevents cure, or alleviation of the diseases of the 
human body; as, the study of medicine, or a student 
of medicine. 

3. Any thing mysterious, wonderful, or unac- 
countable ; — so called among the North American 
Indians, or in works relating to them. 

4. [Fr. médecin, from Lat. medicinus.] A physi- 
cian. [Obs.] ‘Shak. 

Medicine-bag, a mystery bag; a charm;—so called 
among the North American Indians, or in works relating 
to them. — Medicine-seal, a small greenish-colored stone, 
engraved from right to left about the rim, and used by 

Roman physicians to mark their medicines. They are 

found about old Roman towns in Europe. Mayne. 
Méd/i-cine, v. t. To affect or operate on as medi- 

cine; to remedy; to cure. [Rare.] Shak. 
_No progressive knowledge will ever medicine that dread mis- 

giving of a mysterious and pathless power given to words of a 

certain import. De Quincey. 
Méd/i-eo-1é@/gal, a, Pertaining to law as affected 

by medical facts. Dunglison. 
Méd/ies, n. sing. The science of medicine. [0bs.] 

{See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

WMe-dtle-tas Lin'gue, ([Lat., half a 

(Law.) A jury consisting one half of natives an 

the other half of foreigners, impaneled for the trial 


of a foreigner. 
Me-di/e-ty, n. [O. Fr. medieté, Pr. medietad, It. 
medieta, Lat. medietas, medius, middle, half.) Tho 
middle state or part; half; moiety. Obs.] Browne, 
Mé/di-é’val, a. Of, or relating to, the middle ages, 
See MEDIZAVAL. 
Mé/di-é’val-ism, n. 
Mé/di-é/val-ist, n. 


See MEDILEVALISM, 
See MEDI4/VALIST. 


Mé/din, n. [Fr. médin, médine, Ar. meidi.} 
Me-di/no, The fortieth part of a piaster ; a 
[Egypt.] McCulloch, 


Mé/di-0’eral,a. Middling; ordinary; as, mediocral 
intellect. [Rare.] Addison. 
Mé/di-d’ere (mé/di-d/kr), a. [Fr. médiocre, EP. & 
It. mediocre, Lat. mediocris, from medius, middle.] 
Of a middle quality; of but a moderate or low de- 
gree of excellence; indifferent; ordinary; common- 
place. ‘A very mediocre poet.” Pope. 
Mé/di-d’/ere, n. A person of but a moderate or low 
degree of intellectual power; one of indifferent 
talents or ordinary abilities. 
Mé/di-0’erist, n. A person of middling abilities. 
[ Rare. Swift. 
Mé/di-de/ri-ty,n. [Fr. médiocrité, Pr. mediocritat 
Sp. mediocridad, It. mediocrita, Lat. mediocritas.| 
1. The quality of being mediocre or mediocral; 
a middle state or degree; a moderate degree or 
rate. 
Men of age seldom drive business home to the full — 
but content themselves with a mediocrity of success, CON» 
2. Moderation; temperance. [0bs.] 
We owe obedience to the law of reason, which teacheth me~ 


diocrity in meats and drinks. looker. 
Méd/i-tange, n. Meditation. [Obs.] 
Your first thought is more 
Than others’ labored meditance. Beau. § Fi. 


MéEd/i-tate,v.i. [imp. & p. p. MEDITATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. Nn. MEDITATING.] [Lat. meditart, meditatus, 
allied to Gr. pederav; It. meditare, Sp. meditar, Fr. 
méditer.] To dwell on any thing in thought; to con- 
template; to study deliberately and continuously; 
to turn or revolve any subject in the mind; to reflect ; 
to ruminate; to muse; to cogitate. 

His delight is in the law of the Lord, and in his law doth ho 
meditate day and night. 3. i. 2 

Syn.—To contemplate; to intend; to muse; to think; 
to study. See CONTEMPLATE. 


MéEd/i-tate, v. t. To plan by revolving in the mind; 
to contrive; to intend. 
Some affirmed that I meditated a war. King Charley 
I meditate to pass the remainder of life in a state of undis+ 
turbed repose. Washington. 
Syn.—To contrive; to design; to scheme; to intend. 
Méd/i-ta’tion, n. [Lat. meditatio, Fr. méditation, 
Pr. meditatio, Sp. meditacion, It. meditazione.| 
The act of meditating; close or continued thought; 
the turning or revolving of a subject in the mind; 
serious contemplation; reflection; musing. 
Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart 


be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my Re- 
deemer. Ps, xix. 14. 


For meditation is, I presume, that act of the mind by which 
it seeks within, either the law of the phenomena which it has 
contemplated without, or semblances, symbols, and analogies 
corresponsive to the same. Coleridge. 

Méd/i-ta/tist, m. One who is given to meditation; 
a thoughtful person. 

MéEd/i-ta/tive, a. [Lat. meditativus, Fr. méditatif, 
Pr. meditatiu, Sp. & It. meditativo.] 

1. Addicted to meditation ; as, a man of meditative 
mind, 

2. Expressing, devoted to, or appropriate te, 
meditation or design, as, a meditative mood. 

MéEd/i-ta/tive-ly, adv. In a meditative manner, 

MéEd/i-ta’tive-mess, n. State of being meditative, 

Méd/i-ter-rane’, a. Mediterranean. [06s.] 

Méd/i-ter-ra/me-an (124), ) a. [Lat. mediterraneus, 

Méd/i-ter-ra/ne-ots, from medius, middle, 
and terra, land; Fr. méditerrané, Pr. mediterrane, 
Sp. & It. mediterranco.] 





, 


MEDIUM 


1. Inclosed, or nearly inclosed, with land; as, the 
Mediterranean Sea, between Europe and Africa. 

2. Inland; remote from the ocean or sea; as, med- 
iterraneous mountains. 

3. ora Pertaining to, or living about, the Med- 
iterranean Sea. 

Meé/di-tim, n. ; Lat. pl. wE/ dr A, Eng. pl. ME/DI-ims, 

[Lat. mediwm, the middle, from medius, middle.] 

1. That which lies in the middle, or between 
other things; intervening body or quantity; hence, 
specifically, (a.) Middle place or degree; mean. 

The just medium of this case lies between pride and abjec- 
tion. L’ Estrange. 
(b.) (Math.) See MEAN. (c.) (Logic.) The mean or 
middle term of a syllogism; that by which the ex- 
tremes are brought into connection, 

2. An intervening or pervading substance; that 
through which, in any case, motion must take place, 
action be communicated, &c.; hence, the condition 
upon which any event or action occurs; necessary 
means of motion or action; instrumentality of com- 
munication; agency of transmission; that through 
or by which any thing is accomplished, conveyed, 
or carried on; specifically, in animal magnetism, 
spiritualism, &c., a person through whom the action 
of another being is said to be manifested and trans- 
mitted. 

| 3. A kind of printing paper of middle size, about 
twenty-three inches long and eighteen inches wide. 

4. (Paint.) The liquid vehicle with which dry 
colors are ground and prepared for the use of the 
painter. 

Circulating medium, that which is commonly received 
as the representative of the value of articles bought and 
sold, and is used in making exchanges; coin and bank- 
notes or other paper convertible into coin on demand; 
currency. — Ethereal mediwm (Physics), ether. See 
ETHER. 

ess, n. [Lat.] The middle long finger of the 

and. . 

Méd Jar, n. [0. Eng. medle-tree, A-S. mid, O. Fr. 
mesple, mesle, meslier, N. Fr. néfle, néflier, Lat. mes- 
pilum, mespilus, Gr. wécttXov, peotidn, Ger. mispel.] 
A tree of the genus Jespilus (M. Germanica) ; also, 
the fruit of the tree. The fruit is eaten only when 
in a state of decay, and the peculiar flavor is highly 
esteemed by some. ' 

Méd/le, v.t. [O. Fr. mesler, medler, metler, meller, 
N. Fr. méler, to mix, from L. Lat. misculare, from 
Lat. miscere, to mix. Cf. also MEDDLE.] To mix; 
to mingle; tomeddle. [Written also medly.] [Obs.] 

Médiey, n. [O. Fr. mesilee, medice, meliee, N. Fr. 
mélée. See supra.) 

1. A mixture; a mingled and confused mass of 
ingredients; a jumble; a hodge-podge ; — used often 
or commonly with some degree of contempt. 

This medley of philosophy and war. Addison. 

Love is a medley of endearments, jars, suspicions, recon- 
cilements, wars... then peace again. Walsh. 

But there is a medley of bright images and glowing words 
set carelessly and loosely together. Jeffrey. 

2. (Mus.) A composition which consists of de- 
tached passages from several different compositions ; 
a pot-pourri. 

(2 Mediey is usually applied to vocal, pot-pourri to 
instrumental compositions. 

8. A confused fight; a conflict; melee. [ Obs.] 
Méd/ley, a. Mingled; confused. [Obs.] Dryden. 
Méd/ly, v.t. See MEDLE. 

Me-dée’,n. A superior French wine, from Medoc, 
in the department of Gironde. Simmonds. 

Me-dris’sa,. [Ar.] A Mohammedan high school 
for the instruction of youth. 

WMe-diul'id, n. (Lat.] 1. Marrow; pith; hence, 
essence. [Obs.] Milton. 

2. (Anat.) A fatty substance contained in the 
cavities of bones; marrow. 

8. (Bot.) A soft, cellular tissue, occupying the 
center of the stem or branch of a plant; pith. 

Medulla oblongata (Anat.), one of the divisions of the 
brain. It constitutes the upper or cranial portion of the 
spinal cord, and controls the function of respiration. — 
Medulla spinalis, the spinal cord. 

Me-dillar (Synop., §130),a@. [Lat. medullaris, 

Méd/ul-la-ry § from medulla, marrow, from me- 
dius, middle; Fr. médullaire, Pr. medullar, Sp. me- 
dular, Tt. midollare.] 

1. Pertaining to marrow; consisting of marrow; 
resembling marrow; as, medullary substance. 

2. (Bot.) Filled with spongy pith; pithy. 

Medullary rays (Bot.), the rays of cellular tissue seen 
in a transverse section of exogenous wood, which pass 
from the pith to the bark. — Medullary 2 
sheath, a thin layer of vascular tissue 
surrounding the pith. 

Me-diil/line, n. [Also medullin.] 
[Fr. médulline, from Lat. medulla, 
marrow. See supra.] A form of 
lignine derived from the pith 
of certain plants, as the sun- 
flower, lilac, &c. 

We-dit'sa,n. phates Gr. Mé- 
dovea, originally feminine of 
pédwv, a ruler, from pedety, 








to rule. d pe 
1. (Myth.) A personage ee 
who was fabled to possess Medusa. (2.) 
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the power of turning all who looked upon her into 
stone, 

2. (pl. MEDUS2#.) (Zodl.) An animal of one of the 
divisions of radiates; — called also sea-nettle, and 
jellyfish. See RADIATE. 


Me-diV/si-an,n. (Zodl.) One of the medusx; a me- 


dusa. 


Meech, v. 7. To lie hid; to conceal one’s self; to 


skulk; hence, to be servilely humble or mean; to 
cower. See MICHE. 


Meech/ing, p. pr. & a. Skulking; cowering; ser- 


vilely humble; mean. See MICHING. 


meen n. [A-8. méd, meord, meordh, O. Sax. méda, 


meoda, mieda, O. Fries. méde, mide, meide, O. TH. 
Ger. miata, mieta, M. H. Ger. miete, N. H. Ger. 
miethe, Goth. mizdd, allied to Gr. prodés, Bohem, 
mzda, Pol. myto, Per. muzd. 
1. That which is bestowed or rendered in con- 
sideration of merit; reward; recompense, 
Thanks to men 


Of noble minds is honorable meed. Shak. 
Peace to the perished! may the warrior’s meed 
And tears of triumph their reward prolong. Byron. 
2. Merit or desert. [Obs.] 
My meed hath got me fame. Shak. 


Meed, v. t. To deserve or be worthy of; to merit. 


[ Obs.] 
And yet thy body meeds a better grave. Heywood. 


Meed/ful-ly, adv. According to desert or merit; 


suitably. [Obs.] 


A wight, without needful compulsion, ought meedfully to be 
rewarded. Chaucer. 


Meek, a. [compar. MEEKER; superl, MEEKEST.] 


O. Eng. meke, Icel. miwkr, mild, soft, Sw. mjuk, 

oth. muks, Dan. myg, D. muik, moek, muyk, Fries. 
meek, mjdck ; whence perhaps Sp. mego, Pg. meigo, 
gentle, meck.] 

1. Mild of temper ; not easily provoked or irritated ; 
given to forbearance under injuries; soft; gentle; 
yielding. 

Now the man Moses was very meek, above all men. Vum. xii.3. 

2. Specifically, submissive to the divine will; pa- 
tient and gentle from moral and religious motives. 
Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth. Jfatt. v. 5. 

Meek is sometimes used in the formation of self-ex- 
plaining compounds; as, meek-eyed, meek-looking, meek- 
spirited, and the like. 

Syn.—Gentle; mild; soft; yielding; pacific; unas- 
suming; humble. See GENTLE. 


Meek, v.t. To make meek; to soften; 
Meek/en (mék/n), to render mild. [Obs.] ‘‘To 


nurture him, to humble, to meek, and to teach him 
God’s ways.” Tyndale, 


Meek/ly, adv. Inameek manner; mildly; gently; 


submissively; humbly. 
And this misseeming discord meekly lay aside. Spenser. 


Meek/’ness, n. The quality of being meek; forbear- 


ance under injuries and provocations; softness of 
temper; mildness; gentleness. 


Meekness is a grace which Jesus alone inculcated, and which 
no ancient philosopher seems to have understood or recom- 
mended, Buckminster. 


Meer,a. Simple; unmixed. See MERE. 
Meer, n. A lake; aboundary. See MERE. 
Meered, a. Relating to a boundary. [0Obs.] Sce 


MERE. Shak. 


Meer’schaum (meer/shawm), n._ [Ger., literally 


sea-foam, from meer, the sea, and schawm, foam; 
but it seems originally rather to be a corruption of 
the Tartaric name myrsen. Cf. KIEFEKIL.] 

1. (Min.) A fine white clay, consisting of one part 
each of magnesia, silica, and water. It occurs in 
various parts of Europe, but particularly in Natolia, 
and, when first taken out, is soft, and makes lather, 
like soap. It is manufactured into tobacco-pipes, 
which are boiled in oil or wax, and baked. 

2. A tobacco-pipe made of this mineral. 

t. ioe. & p.p. MET; p. pr. & vb. n. MEET- 
ING.] [A-8. métan, gemétan, amétan, O. Fries. 
méta, Icel. méita, Sw. médta, Dan. mode, O. Sax. 
motian, Goth. motjan, gamotjan, O. D. moeten, N. 
D. gemoeten, ontmoeten.]} 

1. To come together with, by approach from an 
opposite direction; to come upon or against; to 
happen upon; to fall in with. 

His daughter came out to meet him with timbrels and with 
dances. Judg. xi. 84. 

2. To come upon with a hostile object; to con- 
front; to encounter; to engage. 

3. To have bestowed Eppe, or sent to, one; to 
have befall one; to have happen appropriately or 
deservedly; to light on; to find; to receive, 

Of vice or virtue, whether blest or curst, 
Which meets contempt, or which compassion first. Pope. 

4. To make concession to. 

To meet half way, to make equal concessions to. 


Meet, v. i. 1. To come together by mutual approach; 


to fall in with another; to come face to face; hence, 

to converge; to join. 
O, when meet now. 

Such pairs in love and mutual honor joined! Milton. 

Wecean as easily conceive the connection and mutual influ- 

ence of soul and body, as we can explain how two mathemat- 

ical lines, indefinitely produced, can be forever approaching 

each other, and yet never meet. Porteus. 


2. To come together with hostile purpose ; to 
have an encounter or conflict. 





MEGAPODE 


Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May serve to better us, and worse our foes. Milton 
3. To assemble together; to congregate; to col. 
lect; to gather; as, Congress meets on the first Mon- 
day of December. 
The materials of that building happily met together. Tillotson. 
4. To come together by mutual concessions; 
hence, to agree; to harmonize; to unite. 


It was a rare happiness that so many should t i 
chief, William of Nassau, Prince of Grane ec Rutter, 


To meet with. (a.) To light upon; to find; to come to: 
—often with the sense of an unexpected event. “We 
met with many things worthy of observation.” Bacon. 
(0.) To join; to unite in company. “Falstaff at that oak 
shall meet with us.” Shak. (c.) To suffer unexpectedly ; 
as, to meet with a fall; to meet with aloss. (d.) To en- 
counter; to be subjected to. 

Royal mistress, 
Prepare to meet with more than brutal fury 
From the fierce prince. Rowe. 
(e.) To obviate. [Obs. and rare.] ‘'To meet with an ob- 
jection.” Bacon. 

Meet,a. [A-8. gemét, with the prefix ge, from métan, 
gemétan, to meet, find, that is, to come to, to come 
together. So the equivalent word convenient is 
from Lat. convenire.] Prepared or adapted, as to 
ause or purpose; fit; suitable; proper; qualified; 
convenient, 


Ye shall pass over armed before your brethren, the children 
of Israel, all that are meet for the war. Deut. iii. 18. 


Bring forth, therefore, fruits meet for repentance. Matt. iii. 8, 
It was meet that we should make merry. Luke xv. 32. 
To be meet with, to be even with; to be equal to. [Obs.] 


Meet, 7. A meeting of huntsmen for coursing. [ £ng.] 

Meet/en (mect/n), v. tf. To render meet or fit for, 

Meet/er, 1. One who meets or accosts. 

Meet/ing,n. 1. A coming together; an interview; 
an assembly; as, a happy meeting of friends. 

2. A congregation ; a collection of people; a 
convention; as, the meeting was numerous; the 
meeting was clamorous; the meeting was dissolved 
at sunset. 

3. A coming together for worship; a religious 
assembly ; in England, applied distinctively and 
disparagingly to a congregation of dissenters. 

Syn.—Interview; conference; assembly; company; 
convention; congregation; auditory; junction; conflu- 
ence; union. 

Meet/ing-house, 7. A place of worship; achurch; 
in England, a place of worship for dissenters. 

Meet/ly, adv. [From meet, q.v.] Fitly; suitably$ 
properly. 

Meet/mess,n. [From meet.] Fitness; suitableness; 
propriety. 

Még’a-e6sm, n. [Gr. péyas, great, and kécpos, 
world.] The great world; macrocosm. Bp. Crofte 

Még/a-lé/sian, a. [Lat. Megalesius, from Gr. 
MeyaAn, the Great, Exalted, a surname of Cybele, 
the Magna Mater; Fr. Mégalésien.] Pertaining to, 
or in honor of, Cybele. 

Megalesian games (Rom. Antiq.), a festival, with mag- 
nificent scenic exhibitions, in honor of Cybele. 

Wig/atlieh’thys,n. ([Gr. péyas, peyadn, great, 
ane ixSts, fish.] (Paton in aahet genus of 
fishes, some of which were of great size. Brande. 

Még/a-lith/ie, a. [Gr. péyas, great, and diSos, 
stone.] Formed of large stones. 

Wi g/a-lo’don, n. (Gr. péyas, weyadn, great, and 
dd0bs, dddvT0s, claw.| (Paleon.) An extinct genus 
of conchifera, found fossil in Devonian or old red 
sandstone strata. Craig. 

Még/a-lin’yx, or Még/a-lo/nyx, n. [Fr. méga- 
lonyx, from Gr. péyas, weyaAn, great, and dvvé, claw, 
nail.] (Paleon.) A fossil mammal, of great size, 
allied to the sloth. Its bones haye been found in 
the tertiary of the Middle United States. Dana. 

Még’a-liph/o-mnotis, a. (Gr. peyadn, great, and 
wvy, voice.) Having a loud voice. 

Még/a-lép/o-lis, n, [Gr. peyadéroXts, from péyas, 
peyadn, great, and 76Xts, city.] A chief city; a me- 
tropolis. [ Obs. | Herbert. 

Még/a-lip’sy-ehy, n. [Gr. péyas, peyadn, great, 
and Wvx7, soul, mind. ] reatness of soul; magna- 
nimity. [Obs.] 

Wi g/a-lor'nis,n. (Gr. péyas, peyadn, great, and 
doves, bird.] (Ornith.) A genus of birds belonging 
to the family of the herons. JM. cinerea is the com- 


mon crane of Europe. Baird, 
Még’a-lo-saur’, n. [Fr. mégalosaure, from 


Még/a-lo-sauw/rus,} Gr. péyas, pe) adn, great, and 
cadpos, cata, lizard.] (Paleon.) ie gigantic saurian 
or lizard, now extinct, whose fossil remains have 
been found in England and elsewhere. 

WMe-gaph'y-ton,n. (Gr. péyas, great, and guréy, 
plant.} (/aleon.) An extinct genus of plants, of 
large size, found fossil. 

Meég/a-pode, n. [Gr. 
péyas, great, and rods, 
1006s, foot.] (Ornith.) 
A genus of gallina- 
ceous birds found in 
Australia and the 
large islands of the = < 
East, some species of === “SNe 
which are remarkable Tungle Fowl( Megapodius tumulus), 
for raising very large 
mounds of leaves and decaying substances to cover 
their eggs while hatching. Baird 
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MEGAPOLIS 


Me-giip’o-lis, n. [Gr. péyas, great, and r6)c, city.] 
A great or chief city; a metropolis. f Obs. 
Me-ga/ri-an, | a. Belonging, or pertaining, to Meg- 
Me-gar/ie, ara, a city of ancient Greece. 
Megarian or Megaric school, a school of philosophy es- 
tablished at Megara, after the death of Socrates, by his 
disciples, and remarkable for its logical subtlety. Brande. 


Még/a-scdpe,n. (Fr. mégascope, from Gr. péyas, 
great, and oxénrecSat, cxomeiv, to view.| A modifi- 
cation of the solar microscope for viewing bodies of 
net dimensions. [0bs.] 

Me-gass’/, 

Mo kane’, in. See BAGASSE. 

Mée’as-théne, n. (Zodl.) One of a group of mam- 
mals having a typically large size. See MAMMALS. 

Méeg/as-thén/ie, a. (Zo0l.) Having atypically large 
size; belonging to the megasthenes. > 

Még/a-stome, n. [Gr. péyas, great, and oréua, 
mouth.] (Zodl.) One of a family of univalve shells, 
including those which are not symmetrical, and 
which have a very large aperture or mouth, Brande. 

Még/a-thé/ri-tim, n. [N. Lat., Fr. mégathére, from 
Gr.péyas, 
great,and 
Snptov, 
beast. } 
(Paleon.) 
An ex- 
tinct and 
gigantic 
mammif- 
erous 
quadru- 
ped allied 
to theant- 
eaters 
and sloths. Its remains are found in South America, 

Me-gith’e-roid,n. (Gr. péyas, great, Snpiov, beast, 
and etdos, form.| (Paleon.) One of a family of ex- 
tinct mammals found fossil in some parts of Amer- 
ica. The family includes the megatherium, the meg- 
alonyx, &c. 

ee 

Medion, n. (Paint.) See MAGILP. 

Mé/srim, n. [Fr. migraine, for hemicraine, Sp. mt- 
grana, hemicranea, hemicrania, It. magrana, emi- 
grania, emicrania, Lat. hemicranium, Gy. iptxpavia, 
7pt, half, and «pavioy, skull. 

1. A vehement pain confined to one side of the 
head, sometimes to the forehead. 

2. A fancy; a whim; a freak; a humor, 

These are his megrims, firks, and melancholies. Ford. 

Mei-b0/mi-an, a. Pertaining to, or discovered by, 
H. Meibomius. 

Meibomian glands (Anat.), minute glands, situated in 
the edge of the eyelids. They secrete a wax which keeps 
the moisture of the eye from flowing down the face. 
They have been found only in mammals. 


Méine (meen), v.¢. [Properly menge, imp. mente, 
meinte, p. p. ment, meint; A-S. mengan, mencgan, 
to mix, D. & H. Ger. mengen.] To mingle. [0Obs.] 

Méin/’e )(mtn/e), n. [O. Fr. meignee, maignee, 

Méin’y mesgnee, miaisgnee, maisnee, maisnie, 
meisnee, Pr. mainada, Sp. manada, mesnada, It. 
masnada. See MANsIon and MAny.] A retinue 
or family of servants; domestics. [Obs.] 

They summoned up their meiny; straight took horse, 
Commanded me to follow and attend. Shak. 

Mei’o-nite (49), . [Gr. peiwy, smaller, from the 
low pyramids of the crystals.] (Jin.) A mineral 
chiefly consisting of the silicate of alumina and lime, 
found on Monte Somma, near Naples. Dana. 

Mreti-0/sis, n. [Gr. peiwots, from peody, to make 
smaller, to lessen, from peiwy, See supra.] (het.) 
Diminution; a rhetorical figure, a species of hy- 
perbals, representing a thing as being less than it 
really is. 

Mei’well, n. A small species of codfish. 

Mék/hi-tar-ist, n. [From the founder of the sect, 
Peter Mekhitar.] (cel. Hist.) One of a congrega- 
tion of Armenian monks, who reside on the Island 
of San Lazaro, in Venice. They publish works on 
theology, and also works on general literature and 
science, 

Mela’da,n. [Sp., p. p. of melar, to sugar, candy, 
fr. miel, Lat. mel, honey.] A mixture of sugar and 
molasses; crude sugar as it comes from the pans 
without being drained. 

Meélain, n. (Gr. nédas, pédav, black.] The dark 
coloring matter of the liquid of the cuttle-fish. 

Mé/lam,n. [See MELAMINE.] (Chem.) A white, 
insoluble powder, discovered by Liebig. It is pre- 
pared by fusing sulphocyanide of ammonia, or amix- 
ture of two parts of sal ammoniac and one part of 
sulphocyanide of potassium, 

Meél/a-mine, n. (Chem.) A base obtained from me- 
lam when decomposed by means of alkalies or di- 
lute acids. Wright. 

MélVam-pode, n. [Gr. neap76dc0v, properly black- 
foot, from pédas, black, and zédtov, diminutive of 
mods, 7006s, foot; according to some, from Melampus, 
who is said to have first used it.] The black helle- 
bore. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Me-lan/a-goégue (me-lin/a-gég), n. [Fr. mélana- 
gogue, from Gr. pédas, pédXawa, pédav, black, and 
dywy6s, leading, driving, from dyecy, to lead, drive. ] 





Megatherium Cuvieri. 
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(Med.) A medicine supposed to expel black bile or 
choler. [Obs.] 
MélVan-eho/li-an,n. A 
ancholy; a melancholic. Obs.) 
Mélan-ehdlie, a. [Fr. mélancolique, Pr. melan- 
colic, Sp. & Pg. melancolico, It. melancolico, melun- 
conico, malinconico, Lat. melancholicus, Gr, peday- 
xoXtK6s.] Given to melancholy; depressed; melan- 
choly; dejected; mournful; unhappy. 
Just as the melancholic eye 
Sees fleets and armies in the sky. Prior. 
MéVan-chilie, n. jhe) 1. One affected with a 
gloomy state of mind. Spenser. 

2. A gloomy state of mind, Clarendon, 

MéWVan-eholi-ly, adv. Ina melancholy manner; 
dejectedly. 

MéVan-ehdl/i-ness, n. The state of being melan- 
choly; disposition to indulge gloominess of mind. 
MéWVan-eho/li-otis, n. [O. Fr. melancholieux, Pr. 

malencolios, dig ip enie: Melancholy. _[Rare.] 
“ A lengthened, melancholious squeal.” H. Miller, 
MéVan-eholist, n. One affected with melancholy 
or dejection. [Obs.] Glanville. 
MéWVan-cho-lize, v. i. To become gloomy or de- 
jected in mind. [Obs.] 

We shall be apt to melancholize and dote on our mischances. 

Barrow. 

MéVan-eho-lize, v.¢. To make melancholy. [ Obs.] 

MélVan-ehol/y, n. [Fr. mélancolie, Pr., Sp., & 

Pg. melancolia, It. melancolia, melanconia, malinco- 

nia, Gr. pedayxodia, fr. pédas, pédav, black, and yodj, 
x6Aos, gall, bile.] 

1. A gloomy state of mind, often a gloomy state 
that is of some continuance, or habitual; depres- 
sion of spirits induced by grief; dejection of 
spirits. 

2. Hence, gloom of mind; great and continued 
depression of spirits; dejection. 

Moon-struck madness, moping melancholy. Milton. 


MéVan-ehol/y, a. 1. Depressed in spirits; de- 
jected; gloomy; dismal. 

2. Producing great evil and grief; causing dejec- 
tion; calamitous; afflictive. 

3. Grave looking; somber. [Obs.] ‘‘A pretty, 
melancholy seat, well wooded and watered.” Avelyn. 

Syn.— Gloomy; sad; dispirited; low-spirited; un- 
happy; hypochondriac; disconsolate; heavy; doleful; 
dismal; calamitous; aftlictive. 

Wélange (ma-longzh’),n. [Fr. mélange, Pr. mes- 
clanha, from Fr. méler, Pr. mesclar, L. Lat. miscu- 
lare, to mix. See MELL.] A mixture; a medley. 

Me-la’ni-an, 7. (Zodl.) 
One of a family of gas- %& 
teropodous mollusks, 
having a turret-shaped 
shell, with, in most spe- 
cies, a pointed spire. 

Me-lan/ie,n. The same 
as MELANOTIC. 

MéVa-nism, n. ([Gr. 
pédas, black. ] 

1. An excess of col- 
oration of the skin or 
its appendages in men or in animals. 

2. (Med.) A disease; black jaundice. 

Mél/a-nite (49), n. [Fr. mélanite, from Gr. pédas, 
pédav, black.] (Min.) A black variety of garnet, 

Mél/an-it/ie, a. Pertaining to melanite. 

MéEl/an-deh/ro-ite (49), n. [Gr. nédas, pédav, black, 
and xpova, color.] (Min.) A mineral of a red, or 
brownish, or yellowish red color, consisting of the 
protoxide of lead and chromic acid. Dana. 

Mél/an-de/o-moiis, a. [Gr. pédas, black, and 
koun, hair.] Having very dark or black hair; black- 
haired. Pritchard. 

MtVanoma,n. [Gr. peddvapa, peddvwors, from 
nédas, black.] Melanosis. 

MEV an-bplsis,n. (Gr. pédas, pédav, black, and 
dis, appearance.] (Zodl.) A genus of gasteropods, 
belonging to the family of the melanians. 

MEU a-no'sis,n. [Gr. peddvwats, a growing black, 
from pédas, black.] (Med.) A morbid deposit of 
black matter, usually of a malignant character, in 
the organs of the body. 

Me-lan’o-spérm, nn. [Gr. pédas, néday, black, and 
Cash seed.] (Bot.) An alga, of an olive-brown 
color. 

Mél/a-not/ie, a. (Med.) Pertaining to, or of the 
character of, melanosis, 

Me-lan/o-type, n. [Gr. péday, black, and rézos, 
pattern, picture.] A daguerreotype process, in 
which the picture is taken on an iron plate coated 
with collodion. 

Me-lan/ter-ite (49), n. (Min.) A mineral of a 
green color and vitreous luster; native sulphate of 
iron. 

MeV an-tha'¢e-@,n.pl. (Gr. pedavdic, with black 
blossoms, from pédAas, black, and dv Jos, flower. ] 
(Bot.) An order of liliaceous plants, having flowers 
in some species resembling crocuses, in others, 
lilies, the roots being bulbs, corms, or fasciculated, 
Most of the plants of the order are characterized by 
acrid, poisonous qualities. 

Mélan-tha/¢eots (-thi/shus), a. (Bot.) Belong- 
ing, or relating, to the Melanthacee. 

Méla-niire, n. [Fr. mélanure, N. Lat. melanu- 

Mil ani'rus, rus, Gr. pédas, pédav, black, and 


erson affected with mel- 





Melania aurita. 
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otpa, tail.] (Jchth.) A small fish of the Mediterra- 
nean, a species of Sparws, or gilt-head. 

Meél/a-phyre, n. (Min.) A kind of rock, of very 
compact texture and reddish-brown or black color, 
composed of pyroxene with labradorite or oligo- 
clase. Dana. 

Weltas,n. [Gr.pédas, black.| (Med.) A disease of 
the skin, characterized by livid or black spots. 

oWMe-las!ma,n. (Gr. pedacua, black spot.] (JMed.) 
A black spot or ecchymosis on the lower extremi- 
ties, especially on those of old people. Dwnglison, 

Me-lis’ses, n. See MOLASSES, 

(> This is unquestionably the most correct mode of 
spelling the word, while mo/asses is more commonly used. 

Mie-las’/sie, a. [See MoLAssEs.] (Chem.) Pertain- 
ing to, or obtained from, molasses. 

Melassic acid, an acid obtained as the product of the 
simultaneous action of heat and alkalies on solutions of 
grape-sugar. 

We-las’to-md, n. [Gr. pédas, black, and orépa, 
mouth.] (Bot.) A genus of evergreen shrubs ;—so 
called from the black berries of some species, which 
stain the mouth. > 

Mél/as-to-ma/ceotts (-ma/shus), a. (Bot.) Belong- 
ing, or relating, to the genus Melastoma, or to 
plants of that genus. 

Mel-ehis’/e-di’/cianm (-dish/an), n. (ecl. Hist.) 
One of a certain sect of the second century who be- 
lieved Melchisedec to be a divine power, superior 
to Christ, and an intercessor in heaven for the an- 
gels. [Written also Melchizedecian. Eadie. 

MélVehite, n. (ccl. Hist.) One of a certain re- 
ligious sect in the East;—a term applied to the 
Greek-Catholic church, or to such members of the 
Greek community as are Romanists. Eadie, 

Mei-ehiz/e-dé/cian, n. See MELCHISEDICIAN. ; 

Wt e-a'’gris,n. ([Lat., the Guinea-fowl.] (Or- 
nith.) A genus of gallinaceous birds, including the 
common _ turkey [Birr 
(M. gallopavo). 
M. fera is the wild 
turkey. 

Welée (ma-la/), n. 
[Fr., from méler, 
to mix, See 
Metu.] A fight 
in which the com- 
batants are min- 
gled in one con- 
fused mass; a 
hand-to-hand con- 
flict; an affray. 

Mélie, a. [Gr. 
uedtks, fr. péXos, 
song.] Of, or per- 
taining to, song; 
lyric; tuneful. [Obs.] 

MEL a-¢é’vis,n. [Gr. wedtxnpts, from pédt, honey, 
and «ypos, wax.] (Med.) An encysted tumor, con- 
taining a substance resembling honey. 

Me-li¢g/er-otis, a. [Lat. meliceris, Gr. uedtxnpis, a 
kind of tumor, the yellow matter of which looks like 
honey, from péAt, honey, and xnpés, wax.] Consist- 
ing of matter like honey ; — said of a tumor inclosed 
in a cyst. 

MéWVie-grass,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Me- 
lica; a species of perennial grass. 

Méli-eo-toon’, n. See MELOCOTON. 

Me-lie’va-to-ry, n. [Gr. pedXixparos, mixed with 
honey, from péAc, honey, and kepavvbvat, to mula) 
A pee of honey, water, &c., forming a kind o 
mead. ‘ 

MEV i-lite (49), nm. ([Fr. mélilite, from Gr. pédt, 
honey, and AiSos, stone.] (JZin.) A mineral oceur- 
ring in small yellow crystals, found in the lavas of 
Vesuvius. Dana. 

MEL i-15t, n. [Fr. mdlilot, Pr. mellilot, Sp. meliloto, 
It. meliloto, melliloto, Gr. pediAwros, pedri\wrov, a 
kind of clover, so called from the quantity of hone 
it contained, from pé\t, honey, and Awrés, jebhe.| 
(Bot.) A plant of the genus Melilotus (M. officinalis), 
having yellow flowers of a peculiar odor and flavor, 
It is now used in the manufacture of sapsago cheese. 
It is a native of Europe, but now common in the 
United States. 

Mél/ior-ate (mél/yor-it) (Synop., § 130), v. & [aimp. 
& Pp. p. MELIORATED; p. pr. & vb. nN. MELIORA- 
TING.] [Lat. meliorare, melioratum, from melior, 
better, compar. of bonus, good; Fr. méliorer, Pr. 
meillorar, Pg. melliorar, Sp. mejorar, It. miglio- 
rare. Cf, AMELIORATE.] ‘To make better; to im- 
prove; to ameliorate; to soften; to render less acrid 
and offensive ; as, to meliorate fruit by grafting, or 
soil by cultivation. 

Nature by art we nobly meliorate. Denham. 


ure and benign ne of revelation hatha a Arm tiem, 
. ‘ashington. 





Meleagris ocellata. 


The 
ting influence on mankin 
Mélior-ate, v. i. To grow better. 
MéVior-a/ter, n, The same as MELIORATOR. | 
Mélior-a’tion, n. [Lat. melioratio, Fr. méliora- 
tion, Pr. melhurazo, Catal. mellorago.]} The act or 
operation of meliorating, or the state of being mel- 
iorated; improvement. 
Mélior-a/tor, n. One who meliorates. 
Mél-idr/i-ty ee n. [L. Lat. melioritas, 
from Lat. melior. = MELIORATE.] The state of 
[ Obs. 


being better. Bacon. 
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On foreign mountains may the sun refine 
The grape’s soft juice, and mellow it to wine. Addison. 


This episode... mellowed into that reputation which time 
has given it. Dryden, 
2. To soften; to pulverize; as, earth is mellowed 
by frost. 
Mellow, v.i. To become soft; to be ripened, ma- 
tured, or brought to perfection; as, fruit, when 
taken from the tree, soon mellows ; wine mellows 
with age. 
So now prosperity begins to mellow 
And drop into the rotten mouth of death. 
MéVlow-ly, adv. Ina mellow manner. 
MéWVlow-ness,n. 1. The quality of yielding easily 
to pressure; ripeness, as of fruit; softness. 
2. Maturity; softness or smoothness from age, as 
of wine. 
MéWVlow-=toned, a. 
MélVlow-y, a. 


MELIPHAGAN 


Me-liph/’a-gan, n. [Gr. »édt, honey, and gaysty 
to eat (Ornith.) One of : 2 OaUA"s 
a family of birds having 
long, slender beaks, and 
the end of the tongue com- 
posed of a great number of 
slender filaments, forming 
a sort of brush, by means 
of which they extract 
honey from flowers. 

Me-liph/’/a-gotis, a. [Gr. 
pédt, honey, and ¢ayeiv, 

_ to eat.] Hating, or feed- 
ing upon, honey. 

ME, v.i. [Fr. méler, O. 
Fr. meller, meiller, mesler, 
medler, metler, Pr. & Pg. 
mesclar, Sp. mezclar, It. 
mischiare, L. Lat. miscu- 
lare, from Lat. miscere, to mix.}] To mix; to med- 
dle. [Obs.] Spenser. 

MEll, n. [Lat. mel, Fr. & Sp. miel, O. Fr., Pr., & 
Pg. mel, It. mele.] Honey. [Obs.] Warner. 

Mél/late, n. ([Lat. mel, genitive mellis, Gr. nédk, 
honey.] (Chem.) A combination of mellic or mellitic 
acid with a base. 

MéWVlay,n. The same as MELEE. [Rare.] 

He rode the mellay, lord of the ringing lists. 

MEV Iie, a See MELLITIC. 


‘MEMBRANE 


sembling a melon, growing close to the ground, and 
having neither stems, branches, nor leaves. 
Mel-o-poe/i& (mel-o-pé/ya), m. [Gr. pedoroia, from 
pédos, song, and zoreiy, to make.] (Mus.) The art 
of forming melody; melody. Moore, 
Me-l0'sis, n. (Gr. pidwots, a probing, from pedody, 
to pase (Surg.) The act of probing, as a wound 
ulcer, and the like. Dunglison. 
MélVo-type,n. <A daguerreotype process, valuabie 
to tourists, for the reason that the dark chamber is 
not needed in the field, because the pictures can be 
developed at any subsequent time, 
eMel-pomee-mé,n. [Lat. Melpo- 
mene, from Gr. Me\ropévn, liter- 
ally the songstress, from péArecy, 
péAteosac, to sing. 
1. (Myth.) The Muse who pre- 
sides over tragedy. 
2. The eighteenth asteroid. 
MéWVrose,n. [Lat. mel, honey, 
and Eng. rose.| Honey of roses. 
Meélt,v.t. [imp.& p.p.MELTED; % 
p.pr.& vb. n. MELTING.] [A-S. 
meltan, miltan, Icel. melia, al- 
lied to Gr. péddervy, The old par- 
ticiple, molten, is used only as an 
adjective. Cf. SMELT.] 
1. To reduce from a solid to a 
liquid state by heat; to liquefy ; 


Shak. 





Having soft tones, 

Soft; unctuous. Drayton. 

MEél/o0-e0-ton’ )(-toon’) (Synop., § 1380), 2. [Sp. 

Mél/o-e0-toon! melocoton, a peach-tree grafted 
into a quince-tree, or the fruit of that tree; It. 
melocotogno, quince-tree; N. Lat. malum cotonta- 
tum, Lat. malum cotonium, or cotoneum, or Cydo- 
nium, a quince or quince-apple, from Cydonia, a 
town in Crete, whence it came.] A quince; also, a 
large kind of peach. [Written also malacatune, and 
melicotoon. | 

Me-16/de-on (Synop., § 180), n. 


Honey-eater (Meliphaga 
carunculata). 





Tennyson. a 
¥y [Gr. pédos, a song, 





, and «detov, odeon. See ODEON. } to dissolve; as, to melé wax, tal- Melpomene (from 
Mel Iif/er-outs, Oli geet oy ha pee 1. (Mus.) A wind instrument, furnished with a} low, or lead; to melt ice or snow. | Eschenburg’s My- 
el- e, is, honey, and ferre, to bear;) ey-board, and portable, the bellows being moved 2. Hence, to soften, as by a "logy? 


Fr. mellifere, It. mellifero, melifero, Sp. melifero.]| 
Producing honey. fornaer 
Meélli-fi-ca/tion, n. [Lat. mellijicare, to make 2. A music-hall. 
honey, from met, meliis, honey, and facere, to make ; Me-Idd/ie, a. Of the nature of melody; relating to 
Fr. mellification, Sp. melijicacion.] The making or containing, or made up of, melody. kes? 
os oa of honey. en f Me-1Sd/ies, n. sing. The department of musical 
aa io. n. A flow of sweetness, or asweet, | science which treats of the pitch of tones, and of the 
: 5 : laws of melody. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 
Mel-lif/lu-ent, a. [Lat. meliifluens. See infra.] | wre-15/di-otts (77), a. _[Fr. mélodieux, Pr. melodios 
Flowing as with honey; smooth; mellifluous. It. & Sp. melodioso, Pg. melodiozo, Lat. melodus.| 
er tu-ent-ly, adv. Smoothly; mellifluously. Containing melody; musical; agreeable to the ear 
Mellif/lu-otis, a. [Lat. mellijlwus, from mel, mel-| py a sweet succession of sounds; as, a melodious 
lis, honey, and jlwere, to flow; Fr. melliflu, It. mel-| voice; melodious strains. ‘And music more melo- 
lifluo, Sp. melijluo.} Flowing as with honey; dious than the spheres.” Dryden. 


smooth; sweetly flowing; as, a mellifluows voice. | yre-16/di-ous-ly, adv. Ina melodious manner; mu- 


by means of pedals worked by the feet of the per- warming or kindly influence; to relax; to render 

gentle or susceptible to mild influences; sometimes, 

in a bad sense, to take away the firmness of; to 

weaken. ‘In general riot melted down thy youth.” 

Shak. 

For pity melts the mind to love. Dryden, 

Syn.—To liquefy; dissolve; fuse; thaw; mollify; 

soften; subdue. 

MElt, v.i. 1. To be changed from a fixed or solid 
to a flowing state; to become liquid; to dissolve. 

And whiter snow in minutes melts away. Dryden. 

2. Hence, to be softened to love, pity, tenderness, 

or sympathy; to become tender, mild, or gentle; 

also, to be weakened or broken; to be subdued, as 


MePivin-ots-ly, adv. Smoothly; flowingly. sically. by fear. ‘Melting with tenderness and mild com- 
Mellig/e-notis, a. [Lat. melligenus, from mel, | we lo/di-otis-mess, n. The quality of being melo-| passion.” Shak. 
mellis, honey, and genus, birth, race; Gr. yévos.] dious: musicalness. We sometimes see a face melting into beauty by the force of 
Having the qualities of honey. , sentiment. Hazlitt. 





MéVo-dist, n. [Fr. mélodiste, It. & Sp. melodista.] 
A composer or singer of melodies. 

Mél/o-dize, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MELODIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. MELODIZING.] To make melodious; to 
form into, or set to, melody. 


3. To be dissolved; to lose substance; to become 
dissipated or weak. 


My soul melteth for heaviness; strengthen thou me. 
PS; CXIX. 28. 


WMel-lt!so,n. ee mel, honey.] Honey-dew. 
MElli-lite (49), n. (Min.) (a.) A yellowish or 
brownish mineral, consisting chiefly of the silicate 
of alumina, lime, and magnesia, (b.) The same as 


MELLITE. See MELLITE. Milo-di aoe BS AGATA And what seemed corporal 
Mel-lil/o-quent, a. [Lat. mel, honey, and loquens, Pe es Baer Oo pace relays tO: caEipors Melted as breath into the wind. Shak, 

loquentis, speaking, from loqui, to speak.] Speak- | pyzio-dra’ma, n [Fr. mélodrame, Sp. melodra- Mélt’a-ble, a. Capable of being melted; fusible. 

ing sweetly or harmoniously. Die . 5 : [Rare.] Cudworth, 


mda, It. melodramma, from Gr. pédos, song, and 
Opdpa, drama.] A dramatic performance in which 
songs are intermixed, and effect is sought, by star- 
tling, exaggerated, or unnatural sentiment or situa- 
tion; a melodrame. 

Mél/o-dra-mitie, a. [Fr. mélodramatique.] Per- 
taining toa melodrame; of the nature of melodrama; 
unnatural or exaggerated in situation or action ; 
coarsely represented; done for effect merely; over- 
strained, 

MEél/o-dram/a-tist, n. 
or who prepares them. 

MéEél/o-draime (Synop., § 180), 2. The same as MELO- 
DRAMA. 


MeEWit, n. [Lat. mel, mellis,honey.] (far.) A dry 
scab on the heel of a horse’s fore foot, cured by a 
mixture of honey and vinegar. 

MéWlitate,n. [Fr. mellitate, from Lat. mel, meilis, 
honey. See Menuiric.] (Chem.) A compound of 
mellitic acid with a base; a mellate. Graham. 

MeEWlite (49), ». [Fr. mellite, N. Lat. mellites, from 
Lat. mel, mellis, honey.] (Min.) A mineral of a | 
honey color, found in small octahedral crystals; 
honey-stone. It consists of mellitic acid and alumi- 
na. It is found with brown coal, and is partly the 
result of vegetable decomposition. Dana, 

Mel-litfie, a. ([Fr. mellitiqgue, from mellite. See 
supra.] (Chem.) (a.) Containing saccharine matter ; 


Meélt/er, n. 

Mélt/ing, n. 
dering tender. 

Melting-point, the temperature at which any fusible 

substance melts. 

Mélt/ing-ly, adv. Inamanner to melt or soften; 
like something melting. 

Mélt/ing-mess, n. The quality of being melting or 
softening. 

Mélt/ing-pSt, n. A vessel in which any thing is 

“melted; a crucible. 

Mélwel, n. A kind of codfish. Ash. 

Mém/ber,2. [Fr. & Pr. membre, It. membro, Sp. 


One who melts. 
The act of softening; the act of ren- 


One skilled in melodrames, 


marked by saccharine secretions; as, medlitic dia- 
betes. (b.) Pertaining to, or derived from, honey- 
stone; as, medlitic acid. [Written also mellic.] 

WMéWVion,n. [See MELON.] (Chem.) A lemon-yel- 
low substance, consisting of carbon and nitrogen. 

Brande. 

MéVlow, a. [compar. MELLOWER; superl. MEL- 
Lowest.] [Cf. Prov. Ger. mollig, soft; Fries. midl- 
lig, mjél, A-S. milisc, milsc, sweet, pleasant, ripe; 
L. Ger. mals, malsk, malsam, malsig, molsch, D. 
mals. Of. Lat. mulsus.] 

1. Soft; not hard, harsh, tough, or unyielding; 
as, (@.) Soft with ripeness; ripe; as, a mellow ap- 
ple. (6.) Well broken and lying lightly; easily 
penetrated ; not indurated ; as, a mellow soil. ‘‘Mel- 
low glebe.” Drayton. (c.) Not hard, coarse, or 
rough to the senses; soft; rich; delicate; —said of 
sound, color, flavor, and the like. ‘‘The mellow 
horn.” Wordsworth. ‘'The mellow-tasted Bur- 
gundy.” Thomson. 

Of seven smooth joints a mellow pipe I have. 
The tender flush whose mellow stain imbues 
Heaven with all freaks of light. Percival. 

2. Well matured; ripened, or softened, by years; 
genial; jovial. 

May health return to mellow age. Wordsworth. 

As merry and mellow an old bachelor as ever followed a 
hound. « Irving. 

3. Jovial with liquor; warmed by wine; slightly 
intoxicated; fuddled. 

MEéEWVlow, v. tf. [imp. & p. p. MELLOWED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. MELLOWING. | 

1. To make mellow; to ripen; to bring to matu- 
rity; to soften by ripeness or age; to make rich and 
delicate. 


Dryden. 


MéVo-dy, n. 


Mé/loe, n. 


Mél/on, n. 





Mél/on-this/tle (this/1), 2. 


[Fr. mélodie, Pr., Sp., Pg., It., & Lat. 
melodia, from Gr. pedwdia, a singing, a tune to which 
lyric poetry is set, a choral song, from peAwdds, mu- 
sical, melodious, from péos, song, tune, and od, 
contracted from dod), song, from de(dety, adew, to 
sing. 

at deus.) A rhythmical succession of single tones, 
ranging for the most part within a given key, and so 
related together as to form a musical whole, having 
the unity of what is technically called a musical 
thought, at once pleasing to the ear and character- 
istic in expression. ‘Lulled with sounds of sweet- 
est melody.” Shak. 

(2 Melody consists in a succession of single tones; 
harmony in a succession of chords. 


2. The air or tune of a musical piece. 
Syn.— See Harmony. 


(Gr. pnAotv, to probe a wound.] (#n- 
tom.) A genus of insects without wings, but having 
short, oval elytra, which lap over one another at the 
base of the suture; the oil-beetle. They are some- 
times used for raising blisters, instead of canthar- 
ides. Baird. 
(Fr. & Sp. melon, It. mellone, Pr. melo, 
Lat. melo, for melopepo, an apple-shaped melon, Gr. 
pndorérwv, from pidov, apple, and rérwv, Lat, pepo, 
a species of large melon.] (Boé.) The fruit of a 
cucurbitaceous plant, which is eaten raw. The 
plant is also so called. The musk-melon (Cucumis 
melo) has a small fruit, with a yellow pulp, and an 
agreeable flavor. The water-melon (Cucumis ci- 
trullus) has a large, watery fruit. Both are natives 


of India. 
(Bot.) A kind of cac- 
tus of the genus Melocactus, of a roundish form, re- 








Mém/bered, a. 


Mém/brane, n. 
membrana, the skin that covers the separate mem- 


& Pg. miembro, Lat. membrum.] 

1. A part of an animal body capable of performing 
a distinct office ; a composing portion; a vital organ; 
a limb. 

2. Hence, a part of a whole; an independent con- 
stituent of a body; as, (a.) A part of a discourse, 
or of a period or sentence; a clause; a part of a 
verse. (b.) (Arch.) A subordinate part of a build- 
ing, as a frieze, cornice, or molding. (c.) One of the 
persons composing a society, community, or the 
like; an individual forming part of an association, 
(d.) (Math.) Hither of the two parts of an algebraic 
equation, connected by the sign of equality. 

Syn.—Sce Lue. 

1. Haying limbs ; — chiefly used in 
composition. 

2. (Her.) Having a different tint from that of the 
body ; — said of the beak and legs of a bird so repre- 
sented in a bearing. 


Mém/ber-ship, 7. 1. The state of being a member. 


2. The collective body of members; community ; 
society. 
[Fr. membrane, It., Sp., & Lat. 


bers of the body, from Lat. membrum. See supra.] 
(Anat.) A thin, extended, soft, transparent tissue, 
formed by fibers interwoven like net-work, and 
serving to cover some part of the body, or to absorb 
or secrete certain fluids. 

{=~ The term is also often applied to the thin, ex- 
panded parts, of various texture, both in animals and 
vegetables. 

Adventitious membrane, a membrane connecting parts 
not usually connected, or of a different texture from the 
ordinary connection; as, the membrane of a@ cicatrix. — 
Jacob’s membrane, the membrane lining the retina of the 
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MEMBRANACEOUS 


eye. — Mucous membrane, the membrane lining the nat- 
Oy cavities of the body, and secreting mucus. — 
Schneiderian membrane, the lining membrane of the 
upper part of the nose, in which the nerves of the sense 
of smell are supposed to terminate. — Serous membrane, 
the membrane lining the closed cavities of the body, and 
secreting a lubricating fluid. 

Mém/bra-nia/ceotts, ) a, [Lat. membraneus, mem- 

Mem-bra/ne-ots, branaceus, Fr. membra- 
neux, It. membranoso, membranaceo, Sp. membra- 
noso. 

1. Belonging to, or resembling, a membrane; con- 
sisting of membranes; as, a membraneous covering. 

Birds of prey have membranaceous stomachs, not muscular, 

Arbuthnot. 

2. (Bot.) Thin, like membrane, and translucent. 

Mém/bra-nif/er-otts, a. Having or producing 
membranes, a 

Mem-bra/ni-form, a. [Fr. membraniforme, from 
Lat. membrana, membrane, and forma, form.] 
Having the form of a membrane or of parchment. 

Mém/bra-niVo-sy, n.  [Lat. membrana, mem- 
brane, and Gr. djyos, discourse, treatise.] The 
science which relates to membranes. 

Mém/bra-noiis, «. Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
resembling membrane; membraneous. 

Me-mén/to, ».; pl. ME-MEN/TOs. [Lat., remember, 
be mindful, imper. of meminisse, to remember.] A 
hint, suggestion, notice, or memorial, to awaken 
memory; that which reminds; a souvenir. 

He is but a man, and seasonable mementos may be useful. 

Bacon. 

Mém/non, 7». [Lat. Memnon, Gr. Méuywy, literally 
the Steadfast, Resolute, the son of Tithonus and 
Aurora, and king of the Ethiopians, killed by 
Achilles.] (Antig.) A celebrated Egyptian statue, 
supposed to have the property of emitting a harp- 
like sound at sunrise. 

Mém/oir (mém/wor, or mém/wor) (Synop., § 130), n. 
[Fr. mémotre, m., memorandum, from mémotre, f., 
memory; Pr., Sp., Pg., It., & Lat. memoria. See 
MEMORY.] 

1. A memorial account; a history composed from 
personal experience and memory; an account of 
transactions in which the narrator bore a part; a 
history lacking method and completeness. 

2. A memorial of any individual; a biography ; 
often a biography written without special regard to 
method and completeness. 

3. An account of something deemed noteworthy ; 
an essay; a record of investigations of any subject; 
the journals and proceedings of a society. 

Mém/oir-ist, x. A writer of memoirs. 

WM tme/o-va-bil't-a,n. pl. [Lat., from memorabilis, 
memorable.]| Things remarkable and worthy of 
remembrance or record. 

Mém/o-ra-bil/i-ty, n. 
rable. 

Mém/o-ra-ble, a. [Fr. mémorable, Sp. memorable, 
It. memorabile, Lat. memorabilis, from memorare, 
to bring to remembrance, from memor, mindful, re- 
membering, from meminisse, to remember.] Worthy 
to be remembered; illustrious; celebrated; distin- 
guished. ‘By tombs, by books, by memorable 
deeds.” Davies, 

Syn.—TIllustrious; celebrated; signal; distinguished; 
extraordinary; remarkable; famous. 

Mém/o-ra-ble-mess, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing memorable. 

Mém/o-ra-bly, adv. In a memorable manner. 

Mém/o-ran/dum, n.; Eng. pl. MEM/O-RAN/DUMSg, 
Lat. pl. MEM/0-RAW'DA, ([Lat., something to be 
remembered, from memorandus, p. p. of memorare. 
See supra. |] 

1. A record of something which it is desired to 
remember; a note to help the memory, 


Ientered a memorandum in my pocket-book. 


2. (Law.) A brief note in writing of some trans- 
action, or an outline of an intended instrument; an 
instrument drawn up in a brief and compendious 
form. Bowvier. Burrill. 

Memorandum-book, a book in which memoranda are 
written down. — Memorandum-check, a brief informal 
note of an indebtment, generally for money borrowed, 
and in the nature of a due-bill. Story. Bouvier. 


Mém/o-rate, v. t. [Lat. memorare, memoratum, It. 
memorare, Sp.memorar, Fr.mémorer.] ‘To mention 
for remembrance; to commemorate. [ Obs.] 

Mém/o-ra-tive, a. [O. Fr. mémoratif, It. & Sp. 
memorativo.| Adapted or tending to preserve the 
memory of any thing. [Obs.] Hammond, 

Wemo'ri-a,n. (Lat.] Memory. 

Memoria technica, technical memory; a contrivance 
for aiding the memory. 

Me-m0O/ri-al,a. [Fr. mémorial, Sp. memorial It. 
memoriale, Lat. memorialis, from memoria. | 

1. Preservative of memory. 
There high in air, memorial of my name, 
Fix the smooth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pope. 
2. Contained in memory; as, memorial posses- 
sion. Watts, 

Me-m0/ri-al,n. [Fr.mémorial, Pr. & Sp.memorial, 
It. memoriale.| __ 

1. Any thing intended to preserve the memory of 
a person, an occurrence, or the like; something 
which serves to keep something else in remem- 


The state of being memo- 


Guardian. 
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prance; amonument. ‘‘ A more desirable memorial 
of his friend.” Macaulay. 

Churches have names; some as memorials of peace, some of 
wisdom, some of the Trinity. Hooker. 

2. A note or hint to assist the memory; a memo- 
randum; arecord. [Obs.] 

Memorials written with King Edward’s hand shall be the 
ground of this history. Hayward, 

3. A written representation of facts made to a 
legislative or other body; or, a representation of 
facts accompanied with a petition. 

4. Memory; remembrance. [Obs.] 

Precious is the memorial of the just. Lvelyn. 


5. (Diplomacy.) A species of informal state paper, 
much used in negotiation. 


Syn.— Monument; memento; remembrancer. 
Me-m0/ri-al-ist, n. [Fr. mémorialiste, It. & Sp. 
memorialista. ] 
1. One who writes a memorial. 
2. One who presents a memorial to a legislative 
or any other body, or to a person. 
Me-mo0/ri-al-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MEMORIAL- 
IZED; p. pr. & vb. n. MEMORIALIZING.] To present 
a memorial to; to petition by memorial. 
Mém/o-rist, 7. [See MEMORIZE.] One who causes 
to be remembered. [Obs.] Browne. 
WH e-meds!é-tex, adv. ([Lat., from memor, mindful, 
remembering. See MEMORABLE.] By memory. 
Mém/o-vize,v.t. [imp.& p.p.MEMORIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. MEMORIZING. 
1. To cause to be remembered; especially, to re- 
cord; to hand down to memory by writing. 
They neglect to memorize their conquest of the Indians. 
Spenser. 
They meant to memorize another Golgotha. Shak. 


2. To commit to memory; to learn by heart, or so 
as to repeat from memory. 

Mém/o-ry, n. [Fr. mémoire, Pr., Sp., Pg., It., & 
Lat. memoria, from Lat. memor, mindful, from 
meminisse, to remember, be mindful. ] 

1. The faculty of the mind by which it retains the 
knowledge of previous thoughts or events; the actual 
and distinct retention and recognition of past ideas 
in the mind; remembrance; as, events that excite 
little attention are apt to escape from memory. 
“Memory is the purveyor of reason.” Rambler. 

2. The time within which past events can be re- 
membered, or within which knowledge of what is 
past, is or may be retained, ‘‘ What before thy 
memory was done.” Milton. 

3. Remembrance of a person, or event, preserved 
to after-times; continued existence in the recollec- 
tion of posterity ; exemption from oblivion; the state 
of being remembered. 


The memory of the just is blessed. Proo, zit, 
That ever-living man of memory, 
Henry the Fifth. Shak. 


4. That which calls to remembrance; monumental 
record; memorial. [Obs.] 
Search through all the memories of mankind 


And find me such a friend. Beau. & Fl. 
5. Reflection; attention. [0bs.] Shak. 
Syn.— Memory, REMEMBRANCE, RECOLLECTION, 


REMINISCENCE. Memory is the generic term, denoting 
the power by which we reproduce past impressions. Re- 
membrance is an exercise of that power when things oc- 
cur spontaneously to our thoughts. In recollection we 
make a distinct effort to collect again, or call back, what 
we know has been formerly in the mind. Reminiscence 
is intermediate between remembrance and recollection, 
being a conscious process of recalling past occurrences, 
but without that full and varied reference to particular 
things which characterizes recollection. ‘* When an idea 
again recurs without the operation of the like object on 
the external sensory, it is remembrance; if it be sought 
after by the mind, and with pain and endeavor found, 
and brought again into view, it is recollection.” Locke. 

Mém/o-ry, v.t. To lay up in the mind or memory. 
[ Obs.] Chaucer. 

Mém/phi-an, a. [From Memphis, the ancient me- 
tropolis of Egypt, said to be altered from Jlenu/, 
Memf. Ludolf.) 

1. Of, or pertaining to, Memphis. 
2. Very dark, in allusion to the preternatural 
darkness in the time of Moses. 

Meén, n.; pl. of man. See MAN. 

Me-niie’ean-ite (49), 2. [From Menaccan, in Corn- 
wall, where it was first found.] (Min.) A black or 
steel-gray mineral, consisting chiefly of the titanate 
of iron. Dana. 

Mén/ae-ean-it/ie, a Pertaining to, or containing, 
menaccanite, 

Meén/age, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MENACED (m%tn/est); 
p. pr. & vb. n. MENACING.] [Fr. menacer, Pr. me- 
nassar, It. minacciare, Sp. amenazar. See infra.] 

1. To express or show a disposition or determi- 
nation to inflict, or to hold out a prospect of inflict- 
ing, evil upon; to threaten ;— usually followed by 
with before the event threatened. 


My master fearfully did menace me with death. Shak. 


2. To hold out threat against; to inspire with 
apprehension; to cause to fear, or expect the inflic- 
tion of, some evil. 

The man presents himself to their thoughts but to menace 
and alarm them, Burke. 


Mén/ac¢e, n. [Fr. menace, Pr. menassa, It. minac- 








MENILITE 


cia, Sp. amenaza, from Lat. minacia, for ming fr. 
minax, projecting, threatening, from minere, to jut, 
project.] The show of a disposition or intention to 
inflict an evil; a threat or threatening; the show of 
a probable evil or catastrophe to come, 


Syn.—See THREAT. 


Mén/a-¢er, m. One who menaces or threatens. 
Men/a-¢cing-ly, adv. In a threatening manner. 
WMen-age’ (men-izh’), n. [Fr. ménage, a house- 
hold, for mesnage, L. Lat. mansionaticum. See 
MANAGE. ]} 
1. Training of animals, as of horses; manege. 
2. A collection of animals for exhibition; a me- 
nagerie. 

Men-ag’e-rie (men-izh/c-r¥) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. 
menagerie, whence It. menageria. See supra. | 

1. A place where animals are kept and trained. 
2. Especially, a collection of wild or exotic ani- 
mals, kept for exhibition. 

Meén/a-gégue (mén/a-gig), n. [Fr. ménayogue, fr. 
Gr. piv, month, pijves, menstrua, and dywyés, lead- 
ing, driving, from dyecv, to lead, drive. Cf. Em- 
MENAGOGUE.] The same as EMMENAGOGUE. 


Mén/ald, | a. Covered with spots; speckled; varie- 

Mén/ild, gated. [Obs.] 

Mend, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MENDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MENDING. {Abbreviated from Fr. amender, It. 


mendure, from Lat. emendure. See AMEND. ] 

1. To repair, as any thing that is torn, broken, 
defaced, decayed, or the like; to restore from par- 
tial decay or defacement; to patch up; to put in 
shape or order again; to re-create. 

2. To restore to a sound or prosperous state; to 
alter for the better; to set right; to correct; specifi- 
cally, to quicken; to hasten. 

He saw the monster mend his pace. Dryden. 

3. To help; to advance; to further; to improve. 

Son, mend the jewel by wearing it. Shak. 

Though in some lands the grass is but short, yet it mends 
garden herbs and fruit. Mortimer. 

Syn.—To improve; help; better; emend; amend; 
correct; rectify; reform. 

Ménd, v.i. To grow better; to advance to a better 
state; to become improved. 

Ménd@/a-ble, a. Capable of being mended. 

Men-da/ciotis (-di/shus), a. [Lat. mendaz, lying, 
from mentiri, to lie; It. mendacio, mendace, O. Sp. 
mendaz.| Given to deception; lying; false. : 

Men-dac’i-ty (men-dis/i-ty), n. [Lat. mendacitas, 
It. & Sp. mendacia.} 

1. The quality of being mendacious; a disposi- 
tion to deceive; a habit of lying; falsehood. 

His mendacity and his effrontery passed into rye 


‘acaulay. 
2. A falsehood; a lie. 
Syn.—Lying; deceit; untruth. 


Ménd/er, x. One who mends or repairs. 

Mén/di-ean-¢cy, n. [It. mendicanza.] The condi- 
tion of being mendicant; beggary; a state of beg- 
ging. 

Mén/di-eant, a. [Lat. mendicans, p. pr. of mendi- 
care, to beg; It. mendicante, Sp. mendigante, Fr. 
mendiant. See infra. ] 

1. Begging; poor. 
2. Practicing beggary; as, a mendicant friar. 

Mén/di-eant,n. One who makes it his business to 
beg alms; a beggar; especially, one of the begging 
fraternity of the Roman Catholic church. 

Mén/di-eate, v. ¢. [Lat. mendicare, mendicatum, 
fr. mendicus, beggarly, beggar; It. mendicare, Sp. 
& Pr. mendicar, Fr. mendier. Cf. MAUND.] To 
beg; to seek to obtain by begging. [Obs.] 

MéEn/di-ea/tion, n, The act or habit of begging; 
beggary; mendicancy. 

Men-dic/i-ty (-dis/i-ty), n. [Fr. mendicité, Sp. men- 
dicidad, It. mendicita, mendichita, Lat. mendicitas. 
See supra.}] The state of begging; the life of a 
beggar, 

Ménd/ment, ». The same as AMENDMENT. [0Obs.] 

Ménds, n. Thesameas AMENDS. [Obs.] Shak. 

Ménge, v. i. [p. p. MENT.}] To mix; to mingle, 
[Obs.] Halliwell. ‘*Bathed in bloud and sweat to- 
gether ment.” Spenser. 

Mén/site (49), m. (Min.) A black mineral, occur- 
ring in small crystals in granite veins in the Ilmen 
Mountains, and consisting of zirconia, peroxide of 
iron, and titanic acid. Dana, 

Men-gré/tian, n. (Hccl. Hist.) One of a certain 
sect of Christians belonging to the Greek church, 

Men-ha/den, n. [Written also manhaden.] (Jchth.) 
A salt-water fish; the moss-bunker. 

Mé/ni-al, a. [Norm. Fr. meynal, meignal, O. Fr. 
meignial, from meignee, maisgnee, maisnie, Norm. 
Fr. mesnee, mesnie, family, household, or company, 
See MEINE, MEINY.] 

1. Belonging to a retinue or train of servants; 
performing servile office; serving. 
Two menial dogs before their master pressed. Dryden. 
2. Pertaining to servants, or domestic servants ; 
servile; low; mean. 
The women attendants perform only the most menial of- 
fices. Swift. 

Mén/i-al,n. 1. A domestic servant; one employed 
in low or servile offices. 

2. A person of a servile character or disposition. 

Mén/i-lite (49), n. (Min.) A brown, impure opal, 
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MENINGEAL 


oceurring in flattened, nodular concretions at Afenil 
Montant, near Paris. 

Mie-nin’ge-al, a. Pertaining to the meninges. 

Me-nin/%és (me-nin/jeez), n. pl. (Gr. piiveyz, -tyyos, 
amembrane.] (Anat.) The three membranes that 
envelop the brain and spinal cord; the pia mater, 
dura mater, and arachnoid membrane. Dunglison. 

Mtn/in-ZF'tis, n. (Med.) Inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain or spinal cord. 

Mie-nis’eal, a. Pertaining to, or having the form 
of, a meniscus. 

Me-nis/eoid, a. [Gr. pnvicxos and etdos, form.] 
Concavo-convex, like a meniscus; crescent-shaped. 

Me-nis’eus, 2.; pl. ME-Nis/eus-ES. [Gr. p7- 
vicxos, diminutive of pijvn, the moon, hence, 
any moon-shaped body.] (Opé.) A lens con- 
vex on one side and concave on the other, 
having the concavity less than the convexity. 

Mén/i-sptr/mate, n.  [Fr. ménispermate.] 
(Chem.) A compound of menispermic acid 
and a-salifiable base. 

MéEn/i-spér’mie, a. [Fr. ménispermique. See 
infra.) (Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained 
from, the seeds of the Cocculus Indicus, the Meni- 
spermum cocculus of Linneus, the Anamirta pa- 
niculata of later botanists; as, menispermic acid. 

‘Mén/i-sptr’mi-na,)n. [Fr. ménispermine, from 

Mén/i-sptr/mine, ménisperme, N. Lat. menis- 
permum, from pijvn, the moon, and oréppa, seed, 
from oreipewy, to sow.] (Chem.) An alkaloid ob- 
tained from Anamirta paniculata, once called Me- 
nispermum. This alkaloid is a white, opaque, crys- 
talline solid, which is tasteless, and medicinally 
inert. 

Mén/i-ver (Synop., § 130), . [O. Fr. menuver, me- 
nurveir, menuvair, a grayish fur, from mene, small, 
and vair, vair, a kind of fur. See VAir.] A small, 
white animal in Russia, or its fur, which is very 
fine. See MINEVER. 

Mén/nonist, )n. (ccl. Hist.) One of a small de- 

Mén/non-ite, | nomination of Christians, so called 
from Simon Menno, their founder, in Germany. 
They believe that the New Testament is the only 
rule of faith; that the terms Person and Trinity 
ought not to be applied to the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; that there is no original sin; that infants 
should not be baptized; and that Christians ought 
not to take oath, hold office, or use physical force. 

MéEn/o10/Zi-tim, ) nn. [Fr. ménologe, It. & Sp. me- 

Me-ndl’o-gy, nologio, Gr. piv, month, and 
Adyos, discourse, account. 

1. A register of months. Stillingfleet. 

2. (Gr. Church.) Martyrology, or a brief calen- 
dar of the lives of the saints for cach day in the 
year, or a simple remembrance of those whose lives 
are not written. 

Mén/o-pome, n. [Gr. péver, to remain, and ropa, 
lid.} (Zodl.) An amphibious animal, having an 
opercular aperture, but no gills. Brande. 

Mén/or-rha/gi-a,». [Gr. piv, month, pl. menses, 
and pnyvivat, to break. 

1. (Med.) Profuse menstruation. Dunglison. 
2. Any profuse bleeding from the uterus. 

Me-nés/ta-sis, n. [Gr. ives, menses, and toravat, 
to stop, stand.] (Jfed.) Stoppage of the menses. 

Mén/os-ta’tion, x. The same as MENOSTASIS. 

Mén/ow, n. pees Minnow. ] 
fresh-water fish; the minnow. 

Wen'sd,n. [Lat.] <A table. 


A mensa et toro (Law.), from bed and board; — a phrase 
applied to a kind of divorce which separates husband and 
wife without dissolving the marriage relation. Bowvier. 


Mén/sal, a. [Lat. mensalis, from mensa, table; Fr. 
mensal.} Belonging to the table ; transacted at 
table. [Rare.] 

Mén/sal, a. [Lat. mensis, month.] Occurring once 
in a month; monthly. 

Meénse, n. Comeliness; decency; propriety; kind- 
ness; hospitality. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.| Halliwell. 

Ménse, v.¢. To grace or ornament. [00bs. or Prov. 
Eng.) Halliwell. 

Ménse/ful, a. Having comeliness, decency, or good 
manners; graceful. [ Prov. Eng.] 

Miénse’less, a. Without comeliness or propriety ; 
indecent; uncivil. [Prov. Eng.] 

WMu'ses, n. pl. [Lat. mensis, month, pl. menses, 
months, and the monthly courses of women.] (Med.) 
The catamenial or menstrual discharges, a periodic 
flow of blood or bloody fluid from the mucous coat 
of the uterus. 

Mén/stru-al, a. [Fr. menstrual, menstruel, Sp. 
menstrual, It. menstruale, Lat. menstrualis. See 
MENSTRUOUS.] 

1. Recurring once a month ; monthly; as, the 
menstrual flux; gone through in a month; as, the 
menstrual orbit of the moon. Bentley. 

2. Pertaining to a menstruum. Bacon. 

3. (Astron.) Making a complete cycle of changes 
in amonth; depending on the position of the moon 
with respect to the earth and sun; as, the menstrual 
argument of latitude ; the menstrwal equation of 
the sun’s place, 

Mén/stru-ant, a. [Lat. menstruans, p. pr. of men- 
struare, to have a monthly term, from menstrwus. 
See infra.] Subject to monthly flowing. 

Mén/stry-ate, a. Menstruous. [Obs.] 

Mén/stru-ate, v.i. [imp. & p. p. MENSTRUATED; 





Menis- 
cus. 


Bailey. 


(Ichth.) A small, } 
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p. pr. & vb. N, MENSTRUATING.] To discharge the 
menses. 
Mén/stry-a/tion, n. 1. The discharge of the men- 
ses. Dunglison. 
2. The state or the period of menstruating. 
MeéEn/strue, x. The menstrual flux; menses. [Obs.] 
Mén/stru-otts, a. [Lat. menstruus, from mensis, 
month; Fr. menstrueuz.] 
1. Having the monthly flow or discharge. 
2. Pertaining to the monthly flow; catamenial. 
Mén/stry-tim, n.; Eng. pl. MEN/STRU-UMs; Lat. 
pl. MEN/STRU-A, [Lat. menstrwus. See supra.] 
Any fluid or subtilized substance which dissolves a 
solid body; a solvent. 


Inquire what is the proper menstrwum to dissolve a metal. 
Bacon. 


All liquors are called menstrwwns which are used as dissolv- 
ents, or to extract the virtues of ingredients by infusion or 
decoction. Quincy. 

(a- “ The use of this word is supposed to have origin- 
ated in some notion of the old chemists about the influ- 
ence of the moon in the preparation of dissolvents.” 

Johnson. 

Mén/su-ra-bili-ty, n. [Fr. mensurabilité, Sp. 
mensurabilidad.] The quality of being mensurable. 

Mén/su-ra-ble (mén/shy-ra-bl), a. [Lat. mensura- 
bilis, from mensurare, to measure, from mensura, 
measure; Fr. & Sp. menswrable, It. mensurabile. | 
Capable of being measured; measurable. 

Mén/su-ra-ble-ness, 2. The quality of being meas- 
urable, 

Mén/su-ral, a. [Lat. menswralis, Sp. mensural.] 
Pertaining to measure. 

Mén/su-rate, v. ¢. [Lat. mensurare, mensuratum, 
from mensura, measure; Sp. mensurar.} To meas- 
ure. [Obs.] 

Mén/su-ra/tiom (mtn/shy-ra/shun), n. [Lat. men- 
suratio, Fr. mensuration, Pr. mensuracio, It. misu- 
razione. | 

1. The act, process, or art, of measuring, or tak- 
ing the dimensions of any thing. 

2. That branch of applied geometry which gives 
rules for finding the length of lines, the areas of 
surfaces, or the volumes of solids, from certain sim- 
ple data of lines and angles. 

Meént, p.p. of menge. See MENGE. 

Mén/tal, a. [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. mental, It. mentale, 
Lat. mentalis, from Lat. mens, mentis, the mind, fr. 
the root men, whence meminisse, to remember, think 
of.] Pertaining to the mind; intellectual; as, men- 
tal faculties ; mental operations ; mental sight ; men- 
tal taste. 

’Twixt his mental and his active parts 
Kingdomed Achilles in commotion rages. Shak. 

Meén/tal, a. [Lat. mentwm, the chin.] Relating to 
the chin; as, the mental region. Dunglison, 

Mén/tal-ly, adv. In the mind; in thought or medi- 
tation; intellectually ; in idea. 

Min tha,n. (Lat. menta, or mentha, mint, from 
Gr. pivSn.) (Bot.) & genus of fragrant herbs dis- 
tributed very widely over the globe. The plants 
have small flowers, usually arranged in many-flow- 
ered whorls. The genus includes the peppermint, 
spearmint, penny-royal, &c. Baird. 

Mén’ti-ettlt/tir-al (-ktilt/yur-), @ Pertaining to 
mental culture; serving to improve or strengthen 
the mind. [are.] 

Mén/tion (mén/shun), n. (Fr. mention, Pr. mencio, 
Sp. mencion, Pg. men¢ao, lt. menzione, Lat. mentio, 
from memintsse, to remember.] A memorial notice; 
a calling to mind; a cursory speaking of any thing; 
a directing of attention to a person or thing by sim- 
ply referring to it without further account or treat- 
ment ;— used especially in the phrase to make men- 
tion of. 

I will make mention of thy righteousness. Ps. xxi. 16. 
And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of. Shak. 

Meén/tion, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MENTIONED; p. pr. 
& vb. nm. MENTIONING.]_ [Fr. mentionner, Pr. men- 
sonar, Sp. mencionar, It. menzionare.| To make 
mention of; to direct attention to by a simple refer- 
ence, speaking of a name, or the like; to call to the 
mind of another; to speak briefly of; to name. 


I will mention the loving-kindnesses of the Lord. Js. xiii. 7. 


Mén/tion-a-ble, a. Capable of being mentioned. 
Mén/tor, 2. [From Mentor, the counselor of Telem- 
achus.] A wise and faithful counselor or monitor. 
Men-to/ri-al, a. [From Mentor.] Containing ad- 
vice or admonition. 

WNT pel treme, 2. [Lat.] (Anat.) The chin. Dunglison. 

Me-phit/ie, a. [Lat. mephiticus, from mephitis ; 

Me-phit/ie-al, Fr. méphitique, It. & Sp. mefitico.] 
Offensive to the smell; foul; poisonous; noxious; 
pestilential; destructive to life. ‘‘ Mephitic regions 
of carbonic acid gas.” De Quincey. 

(" Carbonic acid gas is sometimes called mephitic 

acid, or mephitic air. 

Me-pht'tis )(Synop., § 130), n. [Lat. mephitis, 

Méph/i-tism § Fr. méphitis, méphitisme, It. mefite, 
mefitismo, Sp. mefitismo.] Foul, offensive, or nox- 
jous exhalations from decomposing substances, filth, 
or other source. 

Me-ra/ciotis, a. [Lat. meracus, from merus, pure, 
unmixed.] Without mixture or adulteration; pure ; 
hence, strong; racy. [Obs.] 


MERCHANTABLE 


Mér’ea-ble, a, [Lat. mercabilis, from mercari, to 
trade, traflic, buy, from mera, mercis, wares, mer- 
chandise.) Capable of being bought or sold. Obs.) 

Mér’ean-tile (Synop., §130), a. [Fr. & It. mercan- 
tile, Sp. & Pg. mercantil, from Lat. mercans, p. pr. 
of mercari, to traflic. Sce MERCABLE.] Pertain- 
ing to merchants, or the business of merchants; 
having to do with trade, or the buying and selling 
of commodities; commercial. 

Syn.— MERCANTILE, ComMMERCIAL. Commercial is 
the wider term, being sometimes used to embrace 2er- 
cantile. In their stricter use, commercial relates to the 
shipping, freighting, forwarding, and other business con- 
nected with the commerce of a country (whether exter- 
nal or internal), that is, the exchange of commodities; 
while mercantile applies to the sale of merchandise and 
goods when brought to market. As the two employments 
are to some extent intermingled, the two words are often 
interchanged. ‘The only procedure (that I may use the 
mercantile term) you can expect is thanks.” Jowell. 
“Every man thus lives by exchanging, or becomes in 
some measure a merchant; and the society itself grows 
to be what is properly a commercial society.’ A. Smith. 

Mer-eap/tan, n. [Fr. mercaptan, from N. Lat. mer. 
curius, mercury, and Lat. captans, p. pr. of cap- 
tare, to scize, v. intens. from capere, id.| (Chem.) 
A liquid of a strong garlic odor, composed of sul- 
phur, carbon, and hydrogen; —so named from its 
energetic action on mercury. 

Mer-eap/tide, n. (Chem.) A substance formed by 
the combination of mercaptan with the oxide of a 
metal. 

Meér’eat, n. [Lat. mercatus, from mercari, to trade, 
traflic; Pr. mercat, It. mercato, Sp.& Pg. mercado. 


See MERCABLE.] Market; trade. [Obs.] Sprat. 
Mér/ea-tan’te, n. ([It. mercautante. See MER- 
CHANT.] <A foreign trader. [ Obs.] Shak. 


Mér’ea-tiire,n. [ Lat. mercatura, commerce.| Com- 


merce; traflic; trade. [Obs.] 
Mér¢e,v.t. To subject to fine or amercement; to 
mulet; to amerce. [0Obs.] 


| Mér/ce-na/ri-an, n. A mercenary. [ Obs.] Marston. 
Mér’ce-ma-ri-ly, adv. In amercenary manner. 


Mér’¢e-ma-ri-mess, n. [From mercenary.) The 
quality of being mercenary; venality. Boyle. 


Mér’/ce-ma-ry (44),a. [Lat. mercenarius, from mer- 
ces, wages, reward; from merere, to deserve, to 
serve for pay; Fr. mercenaire, Pr. mercenari, Sp., 
Pg., & It. mercenario. | 

1. Acting for reward; serving for pay; paid; 
hired; hireling; venal. 

2. Hence, in a bad sense, moved by considera- 
tions of pay or profit; governed by, or proceeding 
from, greediness of gain; sordid; selfish. 

He wagged me with his countenance, as if I had been mer- 
cenary. Shak. 

Syn.—See VENAL. 

Méx’¢e-ma-ry, 7. One who is hired; a hireling; 
especially a soldier hired into foreign service. 

Mér’cer, n. (Fr. mercier, from Lat. merx, mercis, 
wares, merchandise; Pr. mercer, mercier, Sp. mer- 
cero, Pg. mercieiro, It. merciajo.] One who deals 
in silks and woolen cloths. 

Mér’cer-ship, x. The business of a mercer. 

Mér’cer-y, n. [Fr. merceric, It. & Sp. merceria, Pr. 
mersaria, Pg. merciaria, mercearia.| The trade of 
mercers; the commodities or goods in which a mer- 
cer deals. 

Mér’chand,v.i. [Fr. marchander, Pr. mercan- 
deiar, mercadeiar, mercadiar, Sp. mercadear, Pg. 
mercadejar, It. mercatare, mercantare, mercatan- 
tare, mercanteggiare. See MERCHANT.] To trade 
or traflic. [ Obs.] Bacon. 

Mér/chan-dise, 2. ra marchandise, from mar- 
chander., See supra. 

1. The act or business of trading; trade; traflic; 
commerce. 

2. The objects of commerce; whatever is usually 
bought or sold in trade, or market, or by merchants ; 
wares; goods; commodities. 

Mér/chan-dige, v.i. (imp. &p.p.MERCHANDIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. MERCHANDISING.] ‘To trade; to 
carry on commerce. 

Mér/chand-ry, 7. [O. Sp. merchanteria, Pr. mer- 
cadaria, Sp. mercaderia, See MERCHAND.] Trade; 
commerce. [Obs.] Saunderson. 

Mévr’chant,7. (O. Eng. marchant,O.¥Fr. marcheant, 
marchant, N. Fr. marchand, Sp. merchante, It. mer- 
cante, mercatante, from Lat. mercans, p. pr. of mer- 
cari, to trade, traffic, L. Lat. mercatans, p. pr. of 
mercatare, to negotiate. ] 

1. One who traflics or carries on trade, especially 
upon a large scale; one who buys goods to sell 
again; any one who is engaged in the purchase and 
sale of goods; a traflicker; a trader, 

Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad. Shak. 

2. A ship in trade; a trading vessel; a merchant- 
man. [Qbs.] 

Mér/chant, v.i. To trade. [0bs.] 

Mér’chant, a. Pertaining to, or employed in, trade 
or merchandise; as, the merchant service. 

Merchant bar, certain common sizes of wrought iron 
and steel bars. See Iron. — Merchant service, the mer- 
cantile marine of a country. Simmonds. — Merchant 
tailor, a tailor who keeps and sells materials for the gar- 
ments made by him. 

Mér/chant-a-ble, a. Fit for market; such as is 
usually sold in market, or such as will bring the 
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MERCHANTLY 


ordinary price; as, merchantable wheat or timber; 
~sometimes, a technical designation for a partic- 
ular kind or class of any article. 

Mér/chant-ly, a. Of, pertaining to, or becoming a 
merchant; suitable to the character or business of 
amerchant. [Obds.] 

Mér/chant-man, 7.; pl. MER/CHANT-MEN. A 
trading vessel; a ship employed in the transporta- 
tion of goods, as distinguished from a man-of-war. 

Mér/chant-ry, n. The body of merchants taken 
collectively; as, the merchantry of a country. - 

Mér’/chet, n. (O. Eng. Law.) A compensation 

Mer-ché’ta, paid, in Scotland and England, by 
an inferior tenant to his lord, for the privilege of dis- 
posing of his daughters in marriage. [Obs.] 

{=> The same practice was also customary in most of 
the countries of Europe. 

Mér’ci-a-ble, a. [From Eng. mercy, q.v.] Merci- 
ful. [Obs.] Gower. 

Rlér’ei ful, a. [From Eng. mercy.] | 

1. Full of mercy; having or exercising mercy; 
disposed to pity offenders and to forgive their 
offenses; unwilling to punish for injuries. 

The Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed, The Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious. Ex. xxxiv. 6. 

Be merciful, great duke, to men of mold. Shak. 


2. Unwilling to give pain; compassionate ; tender ; 
not cruel. ‘A merciful man will be merciful to his 
beast.” Prov. 

Syn.— Compassionate; tender; humane; gracious; 
kind; mild; clement; benignant. 

Mér/ci-ful-ly, adv. In a merciful manner; with 
compassion or pity; tenderly; mildly. 5 
Mér/ciful-mess, n. The quality of being merciful; 
tenderness toward offenders; readiness to forgive. 
Mér/ci-fy,v.t. [From Eng. mercy, and Lat. facere, 
to make.| To pity. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Mér’ci-less, a. 1. Destitute of mercy; unfecling; 
pitiless; hard-hearted; as, a merciless tyrant. 
The foe is merciless, and will not pity. Shak. 


2. Acting without mercy; unsparing; relentless; 
cruel; severe; as, the merciless waves or tempest. 

Syn.—Cruel; unfeeling; unmerciful; remorseless 3 
ruthless ; pitiless ; hard-hearted ; severe ; barbarous ; 
savage. 

Mér’¢i-less-ly, adv. In a merciless manner; cru- 
elly. 

Méx’ol-less-ness, nm. Want of mercy or pity. | 

Mer-ei/ri-al, a. (Lat. mercurialis, from Mercurius, 
Mercury; It. mercwriale, Sp. mercurial, Fr. mercu- 
riel. 

T attt the qualities fabled to belong to Mer- 
cury; active; sprightly; full of fire or vigor; as, a 
mercurial youth; a mercurial nation. 

2. Pertaining to Mercury, as god of trade; hence, 
money-making; crafty. ‘‘The mercurial wand of 
commerce.” J. Q. Adams. 

3. Pertaining to quicksilver; containing quick- 
silver; consisting of mercury; as, mercurial prep- 
arations or medicines. 

Mer-et/ri-al,n. 1. A person of mercurial tempera- 
ment; an active or sprightly person. [Obs.] 

Y. (Med.) A preparation containing mercury. 

Mer-et/ri-al-ist, n. 1. One under the influence of 
Mercury, or one resembling Mercury in variety of 
character. 

2. (Med.) A physician addicted to the excessive 
use of mercury. 

Mer-eat/ri-al-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MERCURIAL- 
IZED; p. pr. & vb. N. MERCURIALIZING. | 

1. (Med.) To affect with mercury. 

2. (Photography.) To treat with mercury ; to ex- 
pose to the vapor of mercury. 

Mer-ceii/ri-al-ize, v.i. To be humorous or fantas- 
tic. [Obs.] 

Mer-eti/ri-al-ly, adv. In a mercurial manner, 
Mer-eii/ri-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr.mercurijication. See 
infra.) b 

1. (Metai.) The process or operation of obtaining 
the mercury from metallic minerals in its fluid form. 

2. The act of mixing with quicksilver. 

Mer-ei/rify, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. MERCURIFIED ; 
p.pr.& vb. 2. MERCURIFYING.] [N. Lat. mercurius, 
mercury, and facere, to make. ] 

1. To obtain mercury from, as metallic minerals, 
which may be done by any application of intense 
heat that expels the mercury in fumes, which are 
afterward condensed. e 

2. To combine or mingle 
mercury with; to impregnate 
with mercury; to mercurial- 
ize. 

Mér/eu-rigsm,n. [See infra.] 
A communication of news; an 
announcement. [Obs.] 

Browne, 

Mér’eu-ry, n. [Lat. Mercu- 
rius, said to be formed from 
merces, wares, or mercari, to 
traffic. | 

1. (Rom. Myth.) The son of 
Jupiter and Maia, the messen- 
ger and interpreter of the gods, 
and the god of eloquence and 
of commerce ;—called by the 
Greeks Hermes. 





Mercury (trom Eschen- 
burg’s Mythology). 
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2. (Chem.) A certain metal, white like silver, 
liquid at common temperatures, and congealing at 
forty degrees below zero, on Fahrenheit’s scale, and 
having a specific gravity of 13.6; quicksilver; hy- 
drargyrum. It acts as a poison, and its compounds 
are largely used in medicine. It is found in nature 
usually in combination with sulphur, forming cinna- 
bar; named by the alchemists after the god Mercury. 

3. (Med.) A salt or preparation of mercury, used 
as a remedial agent, as calomel, blue-pill, &c. 

4. (Astron.) One of the planets of the solar sys- 
tem, being the one nearest the sun, from which its 
mean distance is about 37,000,000 miles. Its period 
is 88 days, and its diameter 3000 miles. 

5. A carrier of tidings; anews-boy; amessenger; 
hence, also, a newspaper. 

At the reading-room of the British Museum he observes that 
among the books carried by the JJercury of the place to the 
students there. J. Stephens. 

6. Sprightly or mercurial quality ; warmth of tem- 
perament; spirit; uneasiness or mutability; fickle- 
ness. [Obs.] 

He was so full of mercury that he could not fix long in any 
friendship, or to any design. Burnet. 

7. (Bot.) A plant (the Mercurialis annua), the 
leaves of which are sometimes used for spinach, in 
Europe. 

{=~ The name is also applied, in the United States, to 
certain climbing plants, some of which are poisonous to 
the skin, especially to the Rhus toxicodendron, or poison 
ivy. 

Horn mercury, a mineral chloride of mercury, having 
a semi-translucent, horn-like appearance. 

Mér/eu-ry, v. t. To wash with a preparation of 
mercury. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Mér’eu-ry’s-fin/gser,n. (Bot.) Wild saffron. 

Meér’ey,n. [O. Fr. mercit, merci, N. Fr. merci, Sp. 
merced, Pg. & Pr. mercé, It. merce, from Lat. merces, 
mercedis, hire, pay, reward, L. Lat. equivalent to 
misericordia. Cf. AMERCE. | 

1. Disposition to overlook injuries, or to treat an 
offender better than he deserves; inclination to 
forego justice, to remit penalty, or to forgive obli- 
gation, out of compassion for the offender or debtor; 
clemency. 

The Lord is long-suffering, and of great mercy, forgiving 


iniquity and transgression, and by no means clearing the 
guilty. Num. xiv. 18. 


Mercy and truth preserve the king; and his throne is up- 
holden by mercy. Prov. xx. 28, 
2. An act or exercise of mercy or favor; pity; 
compassion; leniency; tenderness; mildness. 
Iam not worthy of the least of all thy mercies. Gen. xxxii.10. 
And he said, He that showed mercy on him. Luke x. 87. 
I will have mercy, and not sacrifice. Matt. ix. 13. 
To be at the mercy of, to be wholly in the power of; to 
have no defense but the compassion or clemency of. — Zo 
cry mercy, to beg pardon; to excuse one’s self. 
Icry thee mercy with all my heart. Dryden. 
— Sisters of Mercy (Rom. Cath. Church), a religious or- 
der founded in Dublin in the year 1827. Communities of 
the same name have since been established in various 
American cities. The duties of those belonging to the 
order are, to attend lying-in hospitals, to superintend the 
education of females, and protect decent women out of 
employment, to visit prisoners and the sick, and to attend 
persons condemned to death. 
Syn.— See Grace. 

Mér/¢y-séat,n. The place of mercy or forgiveness ; 
the propitiatory ; the covering of the ark of the cove- 
nant, among the Jews. 

Mérd, n. [Fr. merde, It., Pg., & Lat. merda, Sp. 
mierda, Pr.merga.] Ordure; dung. [Obs.] Burton. 

Mére,a. [swperl. MEREST. The regular compara- 
tive is rarely or never used.] [Written also mecer.] 
[A-S. me@re, Icel. mar, merr, Lat. merus, It., Sp., 
& Pg. mero, Pr. mer, mier, O. Fr. mier.] 

1. Unmixed; pure; entire; absolute. 
Then entered they the mere, main sea. Chapman. 
The sorrows of this world would be mere and unmixed. 
Bp. Taylor. 
2. Only this, and nothing else; such, and no more; 
simple; bare. : 
From mere success nothing can be concluded in favor of a 
nation. Atterbury. 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repined 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind? Pope. 

Mére, n. [Written also mar.] [A-S. mere, mire, 
O. Sax. meri, Goth. marei, Icel. mar, D. meer, meir, 
maar, mare, O.H. Ger. meri, mari, mare, N. H. Ger. 
meer, allied to Lat. mare, Russ. more, Pol. morze. 
Cf. Moor.] A pool or lake. 

Like softened airs that, blowing, steal, 
When meres begin to uncongeal, 
The sweet church bells began to peal. Tennyson. 

Mére,n. [Written also meer and mear.] [A-S. mere, 
gemere, Icel. meri, O. D. meer.] A boundary. 

Bacon. 

Mere, v. t [O. D. meerren, Prov. Ger. marren, 

abmarren. See supra.|] To divide, limit, or bound. 
[ Obs. Spenser. 

Mére’zoutte (mér/gut), n. [Fr. mere-goutte, from 
Lat. merus, pure, and gutta, Fr. goutte, drop.| 
Wine, oil, &c., of the first running, before pressure. 
[ Obs. Holland. 

Mére’ly, adv. 1. Purely; unmixedly; absolutely; 
utterly; entirely. 


Ulysses was to force forth his access, 


Though merely naked. Chapman. 


MERIDIAN 


2. Not otherwise than; simply; barely; solely. 
Prize not your life for other ends 
Than merely to oblige your friends. Swift. 

Syn.—Solely ; simply; purely ; barely; scarcely; 
hardly. 

Mére/stéad, n. js: mere, boundary, and stead, 
place.] The land within the boundaries of a farm; 
farm. 

Busy with hewing and building, with garden-plot and with 

merestead, 

Busy with breaking the glebe, and mowing the grass in the 

meadows. : conaelioen 

Mére/-stone, n. <A stone designating a limit or 
boundary; alandmark. [Rare.] Bacon. 

Meér/e-tri/ciotis (-trish/us), a. [teak meretricius, 
from meretrizx, a prostitute, literally one who earns 
money, i. e., by prostitution, from merere, to earn, 
gain; It. & Sp. meretricio.] 

1. Pertaining to prostitutes; having to do with 
harlots; lustful; as, meretricious arts. 

2. Resembling the arts of a harlot; alluring by 
false show; gaudily and deceitfully ornamental; 
tawdry; showy; as, meretricious dress or orna- 
ments. 

Mér/e-tri/ciotis-ly, adv. Inameretricious manner; 
with deceitful allurements. 


Meér’/e-tri/ciotis- mess, n. The quality of being 


meretricious; the art of a prostitute. 
[Sp. mergdansar, 


Mer-gan/ser (Synop., § 180), . 
from mergo, 
Lat. mergus, 
a diver, from 
mergere, to 
dive, and Sp. 
ansar, Lat. 
anser, goose. | 
(Ornith.) A 
duck having a 
straight, nar- 
row, and slen- 
der bill, wide 
at the base and 
hooked at the 
tip. These ducks form the genus Mergus. 


The hooded merganser is the Mergus (or Sopho- 
dytes) cucullatus. It migrates from the arctic regions to 
the United States. 

Mérge (14), v.¢._ [imp. & p. p. MERGED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. MERGING.] [Lat. & It. mergere.] To cause 
to be swallowed up; to immerse; to immerge; to 
sink. ‘To merge particular conspiracies in more 
general associations.” Burke. 


The plaintiff became the purchaser, and merged his term in 
the fee. Kent. 


Whig and Tory were merged and swallowed up in the tran- 
scendent duties of patriots. De Quincey. 


Mérge, v.i. To be sunk, swallowed up, or lost. 
This native irresolution had merged in stronger motives. 
I. Taylor. 

Mér/ger, n. 1. One who, or that which, merges or 
swallows up. 

2. (Law.) A drowning, sinking, or absorption of 
one estate, or one contract, in another. Burrill. 

Mer’ gus, n. ([Lat., diver.]_ (Ornith.) A genus of 
birds, including the merganser. 

Meér/i-eirp,n. [Gr. pépos, a part, and xapréc, fruit.] 
(Bot.) One half of the seed or fruit of an umbel- 
liferous plant. Gray. 

Me-rid/i-an (77),n. [Fr. méridien, It. & Sp. meri- 
diano. See infra.] 

1. Midday; noon. . 
2. Hence, the highest point, as of success, pros- 
perity, or the like; culmination; climax. 
I have touched the highest point of all my greatness, 
And from that full meridian of my glory 
LI haste now to my setting. Shak. 
3. (Astron.) A great circle of the sphere passing 
through the poles of the heavens and the zenith of 
the spectator. It is crossed by the sun at mid-day. 
4. (Geog.) An imaginary great circle on the sur- 
face of the earth, passing through the poles and any 
given place; as, the meridian of Greenwich, 


(=~ The planes of the geographical and astronomical 
meridians coincide. Meridians, on a map or globe, are 
lines drawn at certain intervals due north and south, or 
in the direction of the poles. 


Calculated for, or fitted or adapted to, the meridian 
of; suited to the local circumstances, capabilities, or 
special requirements of. ‘‘ All other knowledge merely 
serves the concerns of this life, and is jitted to the merid- 
ian thereof.” Hale.— First meridian, the meridian from 
which longitudes are reckoned. The meridian of Green- 
wich is the one commonly employed in calculations of 
longitude by geographers, and in actual practice, although 
in various countries other and different meridians, chiefly 
those which pass through the capitals of the countries, 
are occasionally used; as, in France, the meridian of 
Paris; in the United States, the meridian of Washington, 
&c.— Magnetic meridian, a great circle, passing through 
the zenith and coinciding in direction with the magnetic 
needle, or a line on the earth’s surface having the same 
direction. — Meridian of a globe, or brass meridian, a 
graduated circular ring of brass, in which the artificial 
globe is suspended and revolves. 

Me-rid/i-an, a. [Fr. méridien, Pr. meridia, It. & 
Sp. meridiano, from Lat. meridianus, pertaining to 
noon, from meridies, noon, midday, from medius, 
mid, middle, and dies, day. Varro testifies that this 
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MERIDIONAL 
word was originally medidies, and that he had seen 
it so written on a sun dial. ] 


1. Pertaining to the meridian, or to midday, 
The sun sat high in his meridian tower. Milton. 


2. Pertaining to the highest point or culmination ; 
as, the hero enjoyed his meridian glory. 

Me+rid/i-on-al (Synop., § 180), a. [Fr. méridional, 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. meridional, It. meridionale, Lat. 
meridionalis, from meridies, midday. See supra.] 

1. Pertaining to the meridian. 

2. Having a southern aspect; southern; south- 
erly. Wotton. 

Meridional distance, the distance or departure from 
the meridian; the casting or westing. — Meridional paris, 
parts of the meridian in Mercator’s projection, corre- 
sponding to each minute of latitude from the equator up 
to 70 or 80 degrees; tabulated numbers representing these 

arts used in projecting charts, and in solving cases in 
ereator’s sailing. 

Me-rid/i-on-il/i-ty, n. 1. The state of being in 
the meridian. 

2. Position in the south; aspect toward the south. 

Me-rid/i-on-al-ly, adv. In the direction of the 
meridian. 

MeEvr‘ils,n. [Fr. mérelle, marelle, marelles, marolles, 
L. Lat. marella, marrella, madrella, madrellum, for 
materella, materula, materulum, from matara, ma- 
taris, materis, madaris, a Celtic javelin, pike.] A 
boy’s play, called also jive-penny morris. See 
Morris. 

Me-ri/no (me-ré/no), a. [Sp. merino, moving from 

* pasture to pasture, from ; 
merino, aroyal judge and 
superintendent or inspect- 
or of sheep-walks, L. Lat. 
merinus, from Lat. & L. 
Lat. majorinus, i. e., ma- 
jor ville. This kind of 
sheep was driven at cer- 
tain seasons from one part 
of Spain to another, in 

~ large flocks, for pasturage. a 
Cf. MAyor.] Merino. ’ 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a variety of sheep of very 
fine wool, originally coming from Spain. 

2. Made of the wool of the merino sheep. 

Me-ri/mo, x. <A thin fabric, of merino wool, for 
ladies’ wear. 

Wer-é-0'nés, n. (Zodl.) A genus of rodent quad- 
rupeds having long, slender, tapering tails, covered 
with short, slightly rigid hair, Baird. 

Méris-mittie, a. (Gr. peptopnds, division, from 
pépos, part.] Taking place by separation, or di- 
vision into cells or segments; ; 
as, merismatic growth,which 
occurs by a division of one 
cell into many. 

MeéEr/it, n. ([Fr. mérite, Pr. 
merit, Sp., Pg., & It. merito, 
Lat. meritum, from merere, 
mereri, to deserve, merit. ] 

1. The quality or relation 
of deserving well or ill; | 
desert. 

Had they no ground for hope 
but merit, that is, could they look 
for nothing more than what they ¥ 
should strictly deserve. Paley. 

2. The quality or relation 
of deserving well. 

Reputation is often got without 
merit, and lost without deserving. 

Shak. 

Charms strike the sight, but mevit wins the soul. Pope. 

3. That excellence or goodness which entitles to 
honor or reward; worth; worthiness. 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 

And every author’s merits but his own. Pope. 

4. Reward deserved; that which is earned or 
merited. ‘‘ Those laurel groves, the merits of thy 

outh.” Prior. 
ér/it, v.t. [imp.& p.p. MERITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MERITING.] [Fr.mcriter, Sp. meritar, It. meritare, 
Lat. meritare, verb intens. from merere.] 

1. To earn by active service, or by any valuable 

erformance; to have a right to claim as reward; to 

e entitled to; to deserve; sometimes, to deserve in 
a bad sense, to incur. 

This kindness merits thanks. Shak. 

A man at best is incapable of meriting any thing aa aot. 

outh. 
2. Toreward. [Obs. and rare.] Chapman. 

Merit, v.i. To acquire desert; to gain value; to 
receive benefit; to profit. 

And if in my poor death fair France may merit, 

Give me a thousand blows. Beau. & Fl. 
MeEr/it-a-ble, a. Deserving of reward. [Obs.] 
Niér/it-ed-ly, adv. By merit; deservedly. 
Mér’it-m6n/ger (-mting/Zer), ». One who ad- 

vocates the doctrine of human merit, as entitled to 
reward, or depends on merit for salvation. JZilner. 

Mér/i-to’ri-otis, a [Lat. meritorius, It. & Sp. 
meritorio, Pr. meritori, Fr. méritoire.] Possessing 
merit or desert; deserving of reward or honor ; 
worthy of recompense; valuable. 


! And meritorious shall that hand be called, 
Canonized, and worshiped as a saint. 
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Mér/i-t0/ri-otis-ly, adv. In a meritorious manner. 

MEx/i-t0’ri-otis-mess, mn. The state or quality of 
being meritorious, or of deserving reward. 

M6r/i-to-ry, a. [See supra.] Deserving of reward. 
[ Obs. Gower. 

Mer/i-tdt, n. A kind of play used by children, in 
swinging themselves on ropes, or the like, till they 
are giddy. 

Mérk, 7. An old Scotch silver coin, worth about 
three dollars and twenty-two cents. 


Menke, tn. Amark. [Obs] Halliwell. 
Mérke,a, Dark; murky. [0bs.] Halliwell. 


Méx/kin, n. Originally, a wig; hence, a mop for 
cleaning cannon. 
Mérl, )n. [Fr.& Pr. merle, Sp. merla, mierla, mir- 
Mévrle, } la, merlo, mirlo, Pg. 
merlo, melro, It. merla, mer- 
lo, Lat. merula, merulus.] A 
blackbird, 
The merl upon her myrtle perch 
There to the mavis sings. Drayton. 
Mér lin, n. [Eng. merle, 
q.v. Fr. émérilion, Pr. es- 
merilhdy esmirle, It. smeri- 
glione, smeriglio, smerlo, O. 
H. Ger. .smirl, N. H. Ger. 
schmerl, schmerlein, smyr- 
lin, merle, myrle. | fe 
1. (Ornith.) A species of ° 
small hawk, of the genus 
Falco. 
2. A wizard. 
Mér/ling, x. (Ichth.) A small fish; Aerlangus vul- 
garis (Gadus merlangus of Linneus); the whiting. 
Mér’lon, ». [Fr. & Sp. mer- 
lon, Pg. merlio, It. merlo, 
merila, from Lat. m@rus, for 
murus, wall, dim. merulus.] 
(Fort.) That part of a para- 
pet which lies between two 
embrasures, 
Mé/ro-céle, n. [Gr. pnods, thigh, and «An, tumor.] 
(Med.) Hernia of the thigh. Dunglison. 
oer 0s, n. [Gr. pépos, part.] (Arch.) The plain 
surface between the channels of a triglyph. [Writ- 
ten also merus.] Weale, eo 
BMér/maid, n. [Fr. mer 
Lat. mare, the sea, an 
Eng. maid.] A fabled 
marine animal, havingthe __ 
upper part like thatofa = 
woman, and the lower 
like a fish; a sea nymph 
with a fish’s tail. = 
Mér’man, n. pl. MER/- ~ 3 
MEN. The male corre- 
sponding to mermaid; a= 
sea man, with the tail of a 
fish instead of legs. 
Me-rop/i-dan, n. [See infra.] (Ornith.) One of 
a family of birds, characterized by being usually of 
a green color, and by having long, slightly arched 
beaks, and long, pointed wings; the bec-eater. 
Baird, 


Merlin (Falco wsalon). 
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Mermaid. 


oWe’rvops,n. [Lat., from Gr. pé- 
pow.] (Ornith.) A genus of birds; 
the bee-eater. See BEE-EATER. 
Mier-6r/gan-i-za/tion, n. (Gr. 
pépos, part, and Eng. organiza- 
tion.] An organization not fully 
completed, or made only in part; 
partial organization. [Lare.] 
Mér/ri-ly, adv. [Eng. merry.] 
In amerry manner; with mirth; 
with gayety and laughter; jo- 
vially. See Mrrtm and MERRY. 
Merrily sing, and sport, end Bier: : 
lanville. 
Mér/riznake, mn. ([Eng. merry 
and make.] A meeting for mirth; a festival; mirth. 
[Written also merry-make. ] 
Méx/ri-miake, v. 7. To make merry; to be merry 
or jovial; to feast. [Written also merry-make.] Gay. 
Mér/ri-ment, x. Gayety, with laughter or noise; 
noisy sport; mirth; hilarity; frolic. 
Methought it was the sound 
Of riot and ill-managed merriment. 
Syn.—Sce GLapness. 
Mér/ri-mess,. The quality of being merry; mer- 
riment; mirth; gayety, with laughter. 
Meér’ry, a. [compar. MERRIER; superl. MERRIEST.] 
[A-S. merh, mirig, myrig, Iv. & Gael. mean.) 
1. Brisk; lively; stirring. 
There eke my feeble bark a while may stay, 
Till merry wind and weather call her thence away. Spenser. 
2. Noisily gay; overflowing with good humor and 
good spirits ; hilarious ; jovial ; exhilarated to 
laughter. 
They drank, and were merry with him. 
I am never merry when I hear sweet music. 
Man is the merriest species of the creation. 
8, Cheerful; not sad; joyous. 
Is any merry? let him sing psalms. James v.13. 


4. Causing laughter or mirth; as, a merry jest. 
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MESMERISM 


To make merry, to be jovial; to indulge in hilarity ; to 
feast with mirth. Judges ix. 27. 


Syn.—Cheerful ; blithe; blithesome ; th livelys 
sprightly; vivacious; gleeful; joyous; mirthfu 3 jocund; 


sportive. 
Merry, a. A kind of wild, red cherry. 
Mér/ry-ain/drew, ». One whose business is to 
make sport for others; a buffoon; a zany; espe- 
cially, one who attends a mountebank or quack 
doctor. 
0@~ This term is said to have originated from one 
Andrew Borde, a physician in the time of Henry VIII., 
who attracted attention and gained patients by facetious 
speeches to the multitude. 
Méx/ry-mike, n. & v.i. Sec MERRIMAKE, 
Meér’ry-mak/ing, a. Producing mirth, 
Mirth, music, merry-making melody 


Speed the light hours no more at Holyrood. Hillhouse. 
Mérfry-mak/ing, n. <A festival; a meeting for 
Mér/ry-meet/ing, mirth, 


Mér/ry-thought (-thawt), n. The forked bone of 
a fowl’s breast, which is broken in sport by two 
penser one pulling at each end, the longest part 
yroken being taken as an omen that the one who 
gets it will be married first; a wish-bone, 

Méx’siom (m@r/shun), n. [Lat. mersio, from mer- 
gere, mersum, to dip in, immerse, plunge into water, 
sink.] The act of sinking or plunging under water; 
immersion. 

Me-rw/li-dan, ». [Fr. mérulides, from Lat. merula, 
merulus. See MERLE.] (Ornith.) A bird of the 
thrush family. 

Mé/rus,7. Sce MEROS. 

V2 y-co- the ré-teae, n. (Gr. unpvkiferv, to chew 
the cud, and Snpiov, beast.) (Paleon.) A genus of 
mammals, allied to the camel, not now in existence, 
but found fossil. 

Més/a-ra/ie, a. [Fr. mésaraique, It. & Sp. mese- 
raico, from Gr, pecdpatoy (sc. d&ppa), the mesentery 
from péoos, middle, and apaca (sc. yacrijp, belly.)] 
Pertaining to the mesentery ; mesenteric. 

Mes-diimes’ (mi-diim/), n.; pl. of madame. 

Me-seems/, v.impers. [imp.MESEEMED.] Itseems 
to me. 

oVH e-st ane! ba ry -ct na! t Iee-aaeteanr, n, 
(Gr. peonuBpia, midday, and 
dvSypa, a blossoming.] (Bot.) 
A genus of plants, mostly shrub- 
by, found at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The leaves are opposite, 
thick, and fleshy. The flowers 
usually open about midday, 
whence the name. 

Més/en-ce-philie, a. [Gr. 
pécos, middle, éyképados, brain. | 
(Anat.) Occupying a central 
position in the head or skull. 
See SKULL. 

Meés/en-térfie, a. [Fr. mésen- 
térique, It. & Sp. mesenterico.| Pertaining to the 
mesentery; as, mesenteric glands or arteries. 

Wes-F22/te-rt'tés, n. [See infra.] (Med.) Inflam- 
mation of the mesentery. Dunglison. 

Més/en-tér/y, or Més’en-tér/y, n. [Fr. mésen- 
tére, It. & Sp. mesenterio, Gr. pecevtépwov, pecévrepor, 
from pécos, middle, and évrepov, intestine.] (Anat.) 
A membrane in the cavity of the abdomen, which 
retains the intestines and their appendages in a 
proper position. Dunglison, 

Més/e-ra/ie, a. The same as MESARAIC. . 

Més/faith, n. [Fr. mes, for mis, wrong, and faith.] 
Erroneous faith; error of belief. [/are.] 

Tennyson. 

Mésh,n. [A-S. masc, max, miiscre, O. D. maesche, 
masche, N. D. maas, N. H. Ger. masche, O. H. Ger. 
mascd, Icel. moskvi, W. masg.) 

1. The opening or space inclosed by the threads 
of a net between knot and knot; net-work. 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men. Shak. 


2. [See MAsu.] The grains or wash of a brew- 
ery. 

Mésh, v.é. [imp. & p. p. MESHED (mésht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. MESHING.] To catch in a mesh; to in- 
snare. 

How small a net may take and mesh a heart of gentle 
kind! Surrey. 

Mésh/’y, a. Formed like net-work; reticulated. 

Mé/sial (mé/zhal) (Synop., § 180), a ([Gr. pécos, 
middle.] Middle. 

Mesial plane (Anat.), a plane dividing the body longi- 
tudinally and symmetrically into two parts, the one on 
the right side, the other on the left side. Hence, mesial 
is sometimes used to signify directed toward, or facing, 
the mesial plane; as, the mesial aspect of an organ. 


Meés/lin, n.. [A-S. miislen. See MASLIN.) 
same as MASLIN. See MASLIN. 

Més/mer-ee’, n. A person subjected to mesmeric 

- influence; one who is mesmerized. 

Mes-mér‘’ie, a. [Fr. mesmérique. See infra.] 

Mes-mér’ie-al, Pertaining to mesmerism, or be- 
ing under its influence. 

Més/mer-ism, n. [Fr. mesmérisme, from Mesmer, 
who first brought it into notice at Vienna, about 
1776.] The art of inducing an extraordinary or ab- 
normal state of the nervous system, in which the 
actor claims to control the actions, and communi- 
cate directly with the mind, of the recipient. 
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MESMERIST 


WWés/mex-Ist, 2. One who practices, or believes in, 
mesmerism, 

Més/mer-i-za/tion, n. The act of mesmerizing. 

Més’mer-ize, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MESMERIZED; p. 
pr. & vb. N. MESMERIZING.] ‘To bring into a state 
of mesmeric sleep. 

Més/mer-iz/er, n. One who practices mesmerism. 

Mésme (meen), a [Norm. Fr. mesne, middle. Cf. 
MEAN, @.] (Law.) Middle; intervening; as, a mesne 
lord, that is, a lord who holds land of a superior, 
but grants a part of it to another person, in which 
case he is a tenant to the superior, but lord or su- 
perior to the second grantee, and hence is called the 
mesne lord. 

Mesne process, intermediate process; process inter- 
vening between the beginning and end of a suit, some- 
times understood to be the whole process preceding the 
execution. In some states, this term is applied to the 
original writ or jirst process. Blackstone. Burrill.— 
Mesne profits, profits of premises during the time the 
owner has been wrongfully kept out of the possession of 
his estate. Bouvier. Burrill. 

Més/o-blast, n. [Gr. pécos, middle, and Bdacrés, 
bud.] A soft, solid, or gelatinous body occupying 
the interior of a cell, and usually called the nucleus. 

Agassiz, 

Meés/o-eiirp, n. (Gr. péoos, middle, and xaprés, 
fruit.] (Bot.) The middle layer of a pericarp 
which consists of three distinct or dissimilar lay- 
ers. Gray. 

Més/o-e0/lon, n. [Gr. pnecéxwdov, from pécos, mid- 
dle, and «d@Aov, the colon; Fr. mésocolon.] (Anat.) 
That part of the mesentery to which the colon is 
attached. 

Meés/o-gas/trie,n. [Gr. pécos, middle, and yacrijp, 
the belly.]_ (Anat.) ‘The membrane which sustains 
the stomach. 

Més/o-labe, n. [Fr. mésolabe, Lat. mesolabium, Gr. 


peobdaBos, from pécos, middle, and AapBaverr, to | 


take.] An instrument employed by the ancients 
for finding two mean proportionals between two 
given lines, which were required in the problem of 
the duplication of the cube. Brande. 

Meés/6le, 7. (Min.) A mineral of a grayish-white, 
yellowish, or reddish color, and silky or pearly lus- 
ter, occurring in implanted globules, with a flat, 

. columnar, radiate structure, and consisting chiefly 
of the hydrous silicate of alumina, lime, and soda. 

Meés/o-let/eos,n. [Lat. mesoleucos, from Gr. peod- 
Aevxos, mixed with white, from péoos, middle, and 
Aevkds, white; Fr. mésoleuque.] A precious stone 
with a streak of white in the middle. [0Obs.] 

Meés/o-lite (49), 7. (Min.) See MESOTYPE. 

Més/o-10/bar, a. [See infra.] (Anat.) Of, or per- 
taining to, the mesolobe. 

Meés/o-lobe,n. [Gr. xéoos, middle, and o/s, lobe.] 
(Anat.) A white, medullary band, connecting the 
two hemispheres of the brain with each other. 

Més/o-lég/a-rvithm, n. [Fr. mésologarithme, from 
Gr. yécos, middle, and Fr. logarithme, Eng. loga- 
rithm, q.v.] A logarithm of the cosine or cotan- 
gent. [Obs.] Kepler. Hutton. 

Me-sém/e-las, n. [Lat. mesomelas, Gr. nécos, mid- 
dle, and pédAas, black.] A precious stone with a 
black vein parting every color in the midst. [0Obs.] 

Més/o-phloe/um (-fl@/um), 2. [Gr. pécos, middle, 
and @Aotés, bark.] (Bot.) The middle bark of a 
tree. Gray. 

Més/o-phyVlum, 7. [Gr. pécos, middle, and @oA- 
Aov, leaf.] (Bot.) The parenchyma of a leaf be- 
tween the skin of the two surfaces. Gray. 

Més/o-spérm, n. [Fr. mésosperme, from Gr, péoos 
middle, and o7zépya, seed, from omeipery, to sow. 
(Bot.) A membrane of a seed; — synonymous with 
secundine, the second membrane from the surface. 

Més/o-tho/vax, n. [Fr.mésothoraz, from Gr. pécos, 
middle, and Swpaz, breast.] (Hntom.) The middle 
segment of the thorax in insects. Brande. 

Més’o-type, n. [Fr. mésotype, from Gr. pécos, mid- 
dle, and rémos, type.] (Min.) A zeolitic mineral, 
occurring in slender crystals, and delicate, radiated 
concretions, and consisting of the hydrated silicate 
either of alumina and soda, in which case it is called 
also soda mesotype, or natrolite, or of alumina and 
lime, in which case it is called lime mesotype, or 
scolecite, or of alumina and both lime and soda, in 
which case it is called mesolite. Dana. 

Més/o0-z0/ie, a. [Gr. pécos, middle, and Cwi, life.] 
(Geol.) Belonging, or relating to, the secondary age, 
or the era between the paleozoic and cenozoic. 

Mes! pi-lis,n. [Lat. mespilus, or mespilum, med- 
lar, from Gr. pécriAov.] (Bot.) A genus of trees, 
including the medlar. 

Mes-prise’,n. [O. Fr. mespris, N. Fr. mépris, from 
mespriser, mépriser, to despise, from Lat. minus, 
less, and pretiare, to prize.] [Obs.] 

1. Contempt. 
2. Misadventure; ill-success. Spenser. 

Mes -qui’te (mes-ke/ta), or Mes-quite’ (mes-keet/), 
n. [Said to be an Indian word.] (Bot.) (a.) A 
shrub or small tree growing in Texas and Mexico, 
not unlike a mimosa, bearing large, edible pods 
(Algarobia glandulosa of Gray). (b.) A rich native 
grass in Western Texas (a species of Aristida); — 
so called from its growing in company with the tree, 

ae The natives make it a word of three syllables, as 
above. 


Méss,n. [A-S. mese, myse, Goth. mes, a table; Lat. 
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mensa, O. H. Ger. mias, meas, Goth. mats, O. H. 
Ger. maz, food; Fr. mets, O. Fr. metz, mests, mes, 
mas, dish, mess, viand; Norm. Fr. mees, meese.] 

1. A dish, or a quantity of food prepared or set on 
a table at one time; provision of food for a person 
or party for one meal; as, a mess of pottage., 

At their savory dinner set 
Of herbs and other country messes, Milton. 

2. A number of persons who eat together, and 
for whom food is prepared in common; especially, a 
set of oflicers who eat at the same table together ; — 
used chiefly among soldiers and sailors, 

3. A medley; a mixed mass; a confusion or em- 
barrassment. 

Méss, v. i. [imp. & p.p. MESSED (mést); p. pr. & 
vb. 2. MESSING.] [A-8S. metsian, to give meed, to 
feed. Cf. supra.] 

1. To eat; to feed. 
2. To associate at the same table; to eat in com- 
pany. 

Méss,v.t. To supply with a mess. 

Meés/sage, n. [Fr. message, Pr. messatge, It. mes- 
saggio, Sp. mensage, L. Lat. messagium, missagium, 
missaticum, from Lat. mittere, missum, to send. } 

1. Any notice, word, or communication, written 
or verbal, sent from one person to another. 
The welcome message made, was soon received. Dryden. 


2. Hence, specifically, an official address or com- 
munication, not made in person, but delivered by a 
messenger; as, an official written communication of 
facts or opinions sent by a chief magistrate to the 
two houses of a legislature or other deliberative 
body. 

MGs saber: Ne 
S 


[See MESSENGER,] A messenger. 


i Gower. 
Més/sel, n. An outcast; a leper. [Obs.] See 
MEASLE. Wright. 
Més/sel-ry, 7. Leprosy. [Obs.] Chaucer. 


Més/sen-ger, n. [O. Eng. messager, O. Fr. messa- 
gier, N. Fr. messager, Pr. messatgier, It. messag- 
giere, messaggiero, O. Sp. messagero, N. Sp. men- 
sagero, Pg. mensageiro. See supra.) 

1. One who bears a message or an errand; the 
bearer of a verbal or written communication, notice, 
or invitation, from one person to another, or to a 
public body; an oflice servant. 

2. One who, or that which, foreshows; a harbin- 
ger; a forerunner, 

Yon gray lines, 
‘That fret the clouds, are messengers of day. Shak. 

3. (Naut.) A hawser wound round the capstan, 
and having its two ends lashed together, and used 
for heaving in the cable. Dana. Brande. 

4. (Law.) A person appointed to perform certain 
ministerial duties under bankrupt and insolvent 
laws, such as to take charge of the estate of the 
bankrupt or insolvent, and to transact certain other 
duties in reference to the proceedings in bankrupt- 
cy or insolvency. Bouvier. Tomlins. 

Syn.—Carrier ; intelligencer ; courier ; harbinger ; 
forerunner; precursor; herald. 

Més/set, n. A dog; acur. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 
Halliwell. ‘* Dame Julia’s messet.” Hail. 

Mes-si’/ad,n. A German epic poem by Klopstock, 
the subject of which is the sufferings and triumph 
of the Messiah. Brande. 

Mes-si/ah, n. 
shah, to anoint.] Christ, the anointed; the Savior 
of the world. 

At thy nativity a glorious choir 

Of angels in the fields of Bethlehem sung 

To shepherds watching at their folds by night, 

And told them the Messiah now was born. Milton. 

Mes-si/ah-ship, n. The character, state, or oflice 
of the Savior. ‘‘ Josephus,... whose prejudices 
were against the J/essiahship and religion of Je- 
sus.” Buckminster. 

Més/si-an/ie, a. Relating to the Messiah; as, the 
Messianic office or character. 

Mes-si’/as, n. The Messiah. 

Iknow that Messias cometh, which is called Christ. Johniv. 25. 

We s/sé-dbr!,n. [Fr., from Lat. messis, harvest, and 
Gr. dadpov, gift.] The tenth month of the French 
republican calendar, dating from September 22, 1792. 
It commenced June 19, and ended July 18. See 
VENDEMIAIRE. 

WME s's% ers (mesh/yerz) (Synop., § 180), n. pl. [Fr.; 
pl. of monsiewr, q. v.] Sirs; gentlemen; — abbre- 
viated to Messrs., and used as the plural of M7. 

Meés/si-mége’ (91), 2., sing. & pl. (Geog.) A native 
or inhabitant of Messina; in the plural, the people 
of Messina. 

Més/si-mése’, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Mes- 
sina, or its inhabitants. 

Méss/mate, n. An associate in eating; one who 
eats ordinarily at the same table. 

Meés/suage (més/swej), n. [O. Fr. mesuage, mas- 
nage, maisswige, L. Lat. messuagium, mansionati- 
cum, from Lat. mansio, mansionis, a staying, re- 
maining, dwelling, from manere, mansum, to stay, 
remain.] (Law.) A dwelling-house, with the adja- 
cent buildings and curtilage, and the adjoining lands 
appropriated to the use of the household. 

Cowell. Bouvier. 
They wedded her to sixty thousand pounds, 
To lands in Kent, and messuagesin York, Tennyson. 


Mes-tee’,n. The offspring of a white person and a 


Me-taieh/ro-nism, 7. 


Mét/a-cism, n. 


Mét/a-gal/late, 2. 


[Heb. mashiah, anointed, from md-_ 








METAL 
quadroon;—so called in the West Indies. [Writ- 


ten also mustee.] 

Mes-ti/mo (mes-té/no), ) x. [Sp. mestizo, Pr. & O. 

Mes-ti’zo (mes-té/zo), Fr. mestis, N. Fr. métis, 
from Lat. mixtus, mixed, p. p. of miscere, to mix. 
The child of a Spaniard or creole and a native In- 
dian ;—so called in Spanish America. 

Me-sym/ni-etim, n. (Gr. pécos, middle, and tos, 
a festive song. See HymN.] (Anc. Poet.) A repe- 
tition at the end of a stanza. 

Met, inp. & p. p. of meet ; also, obsolete imp. of mete, 
to measure. 

Then Hector, Priam’s martial son, 

the ground. ‘hapman. 

eWCi a. (Gr. perd.] A prefix in words of Greek ori- 

gin, signifying beyond, over, after, behind, with, 
between, reversely. 

Me-tab/a-sis, n. (Gr. peraBacts, from peraBaivery, 
to pass over, from pera, beyond, over, and aivewy, 
to pass, go; Fr. métabase. See supra.] 

1. (Rhet.) A passing from one thing to another; 
transition, 
2. (Med.) The same as METABOLA. 

Me-tib/ola,n. [Gr. weraBodf, from peraBaddew, 
to throw round, to turn about, change, from uerd, 
beyond, and BaAAewv, to throw; Fr. métabole. See 
Mera.) (Med.) A change of remedy, air, time, or 
disease. [Obs.] 

Mét/a-b0/li-an, n. 


stepped forth and met 


[Gr. peraBorj, change. See 


supra.| (ntom.) An insect which undergoes a 
metamorphosis. 


MéEt/a-bélie, a. Pertaining to metamorphosis; per- 
taining to, or involving, change. 
Meét/a-eiir’pal, a. Belonging to the metacarpus. 


| Mét/a-eiin’pus,n. [Gr. peraxapriov, from pera, be- 


yond, between, and xap7és, the wrist; Fr. méta- 
carpe.| (Anat.) The part of the hand between the 
wrist and the fingers. 

Meét/a-gén/ter, n. [Gr. nerd, beyond, and Kévrpov, 
center.] (Hydrostatics.) The point of intersection 
of the vertical line passing through the center of 
gravity of a floating body when in its position of 
equilibrium, and a vertical line through the center 
of gravity of the fluid displaced, when the body is 
turned through a small angle from that position. 

0" When the metacenter is above the center of gray- 
ae. me position of the body is stable; when below it, un- 
stable. 

Me-tag/e-tone, 2. [Gr. verd, with, and Eng. acetone. | 
(Chem.) A colorless liquid of an agreeable odor, 
obtained, mixed with acetone, when a mixture of 
one part of sugar and eight parts of finely-powdered 
quicklime is distilled. It is composed of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. 

[Fr. métachronisme, from 

Gr. weradypovos, peraxpdvios, after the time, happen- 

ing afterward, from pera, beyond, after, and ypovos, 

time.] An error committed in chronology by pla- 
cing an event after its real time. 

(Fr. métacisme, Lat. metacismus, 

Gr. peraxiopds.] A defect in pronouncing the letter 

m, or a too frequent use or repetition of it. 

(Chem.) A. salt formed by the 
union of metagallic acid with a base. 

Mét/a-gal/lie, a. [Gr. pera, beyond, over, and 
Eng. gallic.| (Chem.) Pertaining to, or derived 
from, gallic acid; as, metagallic acid. 

Mét/ase, n. [From mete.] 1. Measurement of coal. 

2. Charge for, or price of, measuring. 

Mét/a-Sén/e-sis, n. (Gr. nerd, beyond, and yéveots, 
production.] (#hysiol.) The production of sexua 
individuals by non-sexual means, cither directly or 
through intervening sexless generations; alterna- 
tion of generation; polymorphism. 

{> During the non-sexual stages of production, large 
numbers of the succeeding forms are usually given off, as 
in the strobile. Thus, by a sort of budding, a series of in- 
dividuals may be produced that are entirely without sex- 
ual distinction. Each of these may, in its turn, by sub- 
division or some other form of budding, give rise to a 
brood of sexless beings, which in turn produce individu- 
als sexually marked, and from the eggs of these may re- 
appear the form with which the cycle of a sexual multi- 
plication began. Metagenesis may be only a periodic 
form of reproduction in the animal, and has yet been ob- 
served only among invertebrates. Dana. 

Mét/a-se-mét/ie, a. Pertaining to metagenesis. 

Mét/a-Sén/ie, a. [Gr. pera, beyond, and yéveots, 
production.] Pertaining to metagenesis, or the pro- 
duction of changes in a species after its first origin, 
as it goes on to a more perfect state. R. Owen. 

Mét/a-gram/ma-tism, n. [Gr. pera, beyond, af- 
ter, and ypayuyua, letter, that which is written, from 
ypapew, to write.] The transposition of the letters 
of a name into such a connection as to express some 
perfect sense applicable to the person named; ana- 
gramatism. 

Mét/al (m¢t/al, or mét/1) (Synop., § 130), 2. ([Fr. 
métal, Pr. metal, metalh, Sp. & Pg. metal, It. metallo, 
Lat. metallum, Gr. pétaddov, Ger. & Sw. metall, 
Dan. metal, D. metaal, Ir. miotal, Gael. meiteal, W. 
mettel. 

ie a substance having a peculiar luster, called 
the metallic, whether in the mass or in powder, in- 
soluble in water, a good conductor of heat and elec- 
tricity, and usually solid at ordinary temperatures. 
The metals are found either native,or in combina- 
tion with oxygen, sulphur, and some other elements 
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METAL 


constituting ores, Most of the so-called elements { 


are metals. 

2. Courage; spirit; mettle. See Merrie. 

8. The broken stone used for covering macadam- 
ized roads. [Zng.] 

4. The effective power or caliber of guns carried 
by a vessel of war. Totten. 

5. Glass in a state of fusion. Simmonds. 

Muntz metal, an alloy for sheathing and other pur- 
poses, consisting of fifty per cent. of copper, forty-one of 
zine, and about four of lead; named from the inventor. 

Tomlinson. 

[imp. & p. p. METALED; Pp. 


MéEt/al (or mét/l), v. ¢. 
To cover with broken 


pr. & vb. n. METALING. 
stone, as roads, and the like. 

Me-tal/de-hyde, n. [Gr. nerd, beyond, over, and 
Eng, aldehyde.| (Chem.) A substance crystallizing 
in long, four-sided prisms, resulting from the par- 
tial decomposition of aldehyde when kept in a close 
vessel at the ordinary temperature. 

Mét/aled (or métt/ld), a. Having spirit or mettle; 
mettled. 

Mét/a-lép/sis, n.; pl. MET/A-LEP/sEg. [Lat. met- 
alepsis, Gr. perddnvis, participation, alteration; 
from peradapBavery, to partake, to take in exchange, 
from pera, beyond, after, and NapPavery, to take; 
Fr. métalepse.| (Ihet.) The continuation of a trope 
in one word through a succession of significations, 
or the union of two or more tropes of a different 
kind in one word, so that several gradations or in- 
tervening senses come between the word expressed 
and the thing intended by it; as, ‘‘In one Cesar 
there are many Mariuses.” Here Marius, by a sy- 
necdoche or antonomasia, is put for any ambitious, 
turbulent man, and this, by a metonymy of the 
cause, for the ill effects of such a temper to the 

ublic. 

Et/a-lép/sy, n. [See supra.] (Chem.) Change or 
variation in a series of compounds under a type, by 
substitutions of different elements or substances for 
an equivalent in the type, as when a substance con- 
tains hydrogen, and, whensubjected to change, takes 
up an equivalent for each atom of hydrogen it loses; 
—called also theory of substitutions. 

Mét/a-lép’tie, a. 1. Pertaining to a metalep- 

MEét/a-lép/tie-al, § sis or participation; translative. 

2. Transverse; as, the metaleptic motion of a 
muscle. 

3. (Nat. Science.) Pertaining to, concerned in, or 
occurring by, metalepsy, or the substitution of one 
substance for another which is displaced or re- 
moved. Dana, 

Mét/a-lép’tie-al-ly, adv. By transposition. 

Mét/al-ing, 7. The putting on of broken stone for 
macadamizing roads; also, the stone itself. [Hng.] 

Wright, 

Me-tal/lie, a. [Lat. metallicus, from metallum ri 
métallique, It. metallico, Sp. metalico. See METAL.] 
Pertaining to a metal or metals ; consisting of metal; 
partaking of the nature of metals; like a metal; as, 
a metallic substance; metallic brightness. 


Metallic paper, paper covered with a thin solution of 
lime, whiting, and size. When written upon with a pew- 
ter pencil, the lines can hardly be effaced. 


Me-tal/lie-al, a. The same as METALLIC. Ages] 

Me-tal/li-faet/ire, n. {it metallum, metal, an 
Jacere, factum, to make.] That branch of practical 
mechanics which relates to the production and work- 
ing of metals. [Rare. R. Park. 

Mét/al-lif/er-otis, a. [Lat. metallifer, from metal- 
lum, metal, and ferre, to bear; It. metallifero, Sp. 
metalifero, Fr. métallifere.} Producing metals; 

ielding metals. 

e-tal/li-form, a. [Fr. métalliforme, from Lat. 
metallum, metal, and forma, form.] Having the 
form of metals; like metal. 

Mét/al-line (Synop., § 180), a. 
metalino, Fr. & Pr. métallin.] 

1. Pertaining to a metal; consisting of metal. 
v2. Impregnated with metal; as, metalline water. 

Meét/al-list, n. A worker in metals, or one skilled 
in metals. 

Mét/al-li-za/tion, n. [Fr. métallisation.] The act 
or ba of forming into a metal; the operation 
ay ch gives to a substance its proper metallic prop- 
erties. 

Mét/al-lize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. METALLIZED; p. 
pr.& vb. n, METALLIZING. pPrs métalliser, Lat. 
metallum, Sp. metalizar.| To form into metal; to 

ve to a substance its proper metallic properties. 

Mét/al-léeh/ro-my, n. Far. péradXov, metal, and 
xp@pua, color.] The art or process of coloring metals. 

Mét/al-lég’/ra-phist, n. One who writes on the 
subject of metals. 

Mét/al-lég/ra-phy,n. [Fr. métallographie, from 
Gr. péradXov, metal, and ypadery, to describe.] An 
account of metals, or a treatise on metallic sub- 
stances, 

Mét/al-loid, n. [Fr. métalloide, from Gr. pérad ov, 
metal, and efd0s, form, shape.] (Chem.) (a.) An in- 
flammable, non-metallic body, such as sulphur, 
phosphorus, &c. (b.) The metallic base of a fixed 
alkali, or alkaline earth. 

Mét/al-loid,a. Like metal; pertaining to the met- 
alloids. 

Mét/al-loid/al, a. Having a form or appearance 
like that of a metal. 


[It. metallino, Sp. 
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Mét/al-lair’gie, a. et métallurgique, It. me- 

Mét/al-litr’gie-al, tallurgico, Sp. metalurgico. 
See METALLURGY.] Pertaining to metallurgy, or 
the art of working metals. 

Mét/al-litr’Sist, n. [Fr. métallurgiste, Sp. meta- 
lurgista.] One whose occupation is to work metals ; 
one skilled in metallurgy. 

Mét/al-liir/gy, n. [Fr. métallurgie, It. metallur- 

ia, Sp. metalurgia, from Gr. peradrovpy6s, work- 
ng metals, from péraddov, metal, and the root 
&oyew, to work, whence épyov, work.] The art of 
working metals, comprehending the whole process 
of separating them from other matters in the ore, 
smelting, refining, and parting them; in a more 
limited and usual sense, the operation of obtaining 
metals from their ores. 

Mét/al-man (or mét/l-man), n.; pl. MET/AL-MEN 
(or mét/l-men). A worker in metals; a copper- 
smith or tinman, &c. 

Mét/a-mér/ie, a. [Gr. pera, with or among, and 
pépos,apart.] (Chem.) Having the same chemical 
composition, but different physical properties. It 
is supposed to depend on a different molecular ar- 
rangement. 

Mét/a-mér’phie, a. [See METAMORPHOSIS. ] 

1. Subject to change; changeable; variable. 

2. (Geol.) Pertaining to, produced by, or exhibit- 
ing, certain changes which minerals or rocks may 
have undergone since their original deposition ; — 
usually applied to changes which sedimentary rocks 
have undergone through the influence of heat. Dana, 

Mét/a-moér’phism, n. (Geol.) The state or qual- 
ity of being metamorphic, 

Mét/a-mdr’phist, n. (Theol.) One who believes 
that the body of Christ was transformed into the 
Deity when he ascended, 

Mét/a-m6r’phize, v. ¢. The same as METAMOR- 
PHOSE, Smart. 

Mét/a-mér’phose, v.t. [imp. & p. p. METAMOR- 
PHOSED (-mO6r/phost); p. pr. & vb. Nn, METAMOR- 
PHOSING.] [Fr. métamorphoser, Sp. metamorfo- 
sear. See METAMORPHOSIS.] To change into a dif- 
ferent form; to transform; to transmute. 

Now you are metamorphosed, that when I look on you I can 
hardly think you are my master. Shak, 

And earth was metamorphosed into man. Dryden. 


Mét/a-mor’/phose,n. Same as METAMORPHOSIS. 

Mét/a-mér’/pho-ser, 7. One who metamorphoses, 
or changes the shape. 

Mét/a-mor’/pho-sie, or Mét/a-mor-ph0O’sie, a. 
Changing the form; transforming. 

Mét/a-mor’pho-sis, 7.; pl. MET/A-MOR/PHO-SES, 
[Lat. metamorphosis, Gr. perapdppwors, from pera- 
poopodosat, to be transformed, from pera, beyond, 
over, and popd4, form, shape; Fr. métamorphose, 
It. metamorfose, metamorfosi, Sp. metamorfosis, 
metamorfost. | 

1. Change of form or shape; transformation. 

2. A change in the form or function of a living 
body, by a normal process of growth, and usuall 
occurring but once in its life. It is more than a dif- 
ference in proportion of parts, and may imply either 
a thorough transformation, as in the metamorphosis 
of the yolk into the embryo, or a change of individ- 
ual parts, which are common to both periods, as in 
the metamorphosis of a tadpole into a frog, or of a 
bud into a blossom, or a degree of both. 

Mét/a-mor-phds/tie-al, a. Pertaining to, or ef- 
fected by, metamorphosis. [Obs.] Pope. 
Mét/a-phor, n. [Gr. perapopa, from peragépery, to 
carry over, to transfer, from eva, beyond, over, and 
épewv, to bring, carry; Lat. metaphora, Fr. méta- 
phore, Sp. & It. metafora.] (Rhet.) A short simili- 
tude; a similitude reduced to a single word; or a 
word expressing similitude without the signs of 
comparison. Thus, ‘‘ that man is a fox,” is a meta- 
phor; but ‘that man is like a fox,’ is a simile, si- 
militude, or comparison. 
Mét/a-phorie, a. [Fr.métaphorique, It.& Sp. 
Mét/a-phor/ie-al, metaforico, Gr. peraoptkés.] 
Pertaining to metaphor; comprising a metaphor; 
not literal; figurative; tropical; as, a metaphorical 
use of words; a metaphorical expression; a meta- 
phorical sense. 
Mét/a-phor/ie-al-ly, adv. Inametaphorical man- 
ner; not literally; tropically. 
Mét/a-phor/ie-al-mess, n. 
metaphorical. 
Mét/a-phor-ist, n. One who makes metaphors. 
Mét/a-phds/phate, n. (Chem.) A salt formed by 
the combination of metaphosphoric acid and a base, 
Mét/a-phos-ph6rie, a. [Gr. wera, beyond, over, 
and Eng. phosphoric.] Pertaining to, obtained from, 
or resembling phosphorus or phosphoric acid ;— 
applied to a dry, flaky acid, obtained by burning 
phosphorus under a bell-glass filled with air or 
oxygen. , Brande. 
Mét/a-phrase (mét/a-fraiz), n. [Fr. métaphrase, 
Gr, peragppacts, from pera, beyond, over, and ppdorc, 
a speaking, phrase, from ¢pafew, to speak, pera- 
ppasewv, to paraphrase, translate. ] J 

1. A verbal translation; a version or translation 
from one language into another, word for word; — 
opposed to paraphrase. 

2. A phrase answering to, or in reply to, another 
phrase; a repartee. 


I’m somewhat dull, still, in the manly art 
Of phrase and metaphrase. EE. B. Browning. 


The quality of being 
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Me-taph/ra-sis, n. Metaphrase. 
Meét/a-phrist, n. Fr. métaphraste, Gr. pera- 
pacrns. See supra.] A person who transiates 
rom one language into another, word for word. 
Mét/a-phrastie, a. Close, or literal, in trans- 
Mét/a-phrist/ic-al, lation. 
Mét/a-ph¥s/ie, n. Metaphysics. [ Obs.] 
Mét/a-phys/ie, a. (Fr. métaphysique, It. & Sp. 
Meét/a-phys/ie-al,§ —metajisico.] 
1. Pertaining, or relating, to metaphysics. 
2. According to rules or principles of metaphysics ; 
as, metaphysical reasoning. 
3, Preternatural or supernatural. [Obs.] 


Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 


To have crowned thee withal. Shak. 


Mét/a-phf¥s/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of meta- 
physical science. 

Mét/a-phy-si/cian (mét/a-fi-zish’an), n. [Fr. méta- 
physicien.] One who is versed in the science of 
metaphysics. 

Mét/a-phys/ies, n. sing.;—rarely used as plural. 
(Gr. pera ta dvocka, after those things which relate 
to external nature, after physics, from pera, beyond, 
after, and @vatkds, relating to external nature, natu- 
ral, physical, from @éors, nature; N. Lat. meta- 
physica, Fr. métaphysique, It. & Sp. metajisica. It 
is said that this name was given to the science by 
Aristotle or his followers, who considered the sci- 
ence of natural bodies, physics, to be the first in the 
order of studies, and the science of mind, or intelli- 
gence, to be the second.] [See Note under MATHE- 
MATICS. |] 

1. The science of real as distinguished from phe- 
nomenal being; ontology; also, the science of be- 
ing, as such, as distinguished from the science of 
determined or concrete being; the science of the 
conceptions and relations which are necessarily 
implied to be true of every kind of being; philoso- 
phy in general; first principles, or the science of 
first principles. 

(2 Metaphysics is distinguished as general and spe- 
cial. General metaphysics is the science of all being as 
being. Special metaphysics is the science of one kind of 
being; as,.the metaphysics of chemistry, of morals, or 
of politics. According to Kant, a systematic exposition 
of those notions and truths, the knowledge of which is 
altogether independent of experience, would constitute 
the science of metaphysics. 

[This] is commonly, in the schools, called metaphysics, as 
being part of the philosophy of Aristotle, which hath that for 
title; but it is in another sense; for there it signifieth as much 
as ‘* books written or placed after his natural philosophy.” But 


the schools take them for “ books of supernatural philosophy;” 
for the word metaphysic will bear both these senses. Hobbes. 


Now the science conversant about all such inferences of 
unknown being from its known manifestations, is called on- 
tology, or metaphysics proper. Sir W. Hamilton. 


Metaphysics are fis] the science which determines what can 
and what can not be known of being, and the laws of being, 
a priori. Coleridge. 

2. Hence, in popular language, the scientifie 
knowledge of mental phenomena; mental philoso- 
phy; psychology. 

Metaphysics, in whatever latitude the term be taken, is a 
science or complement of sciences exclusively occupied with 
mind. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Whether, after all, 


A larger metaphysics might not help 
Our physics. EL. B. Browning. 

Me-taph’y-sis, n. [Gr. perd, over, beyond, and 
gots, growth, dierv, to grow.] Change of form; 
transformation. ' 

Mét/a-plasm,n. [Fr. métaplasme, It. & Sp. meta- 
plasmo, Lat. metaplasmus, Gr. peratdAacyos, from 
perarAaocev, to transform, change, from pera, be- 
yond, over, and rAdocewv, to form, mold.} (Gram.) 
A change made in a word by the augmentation, 
diminution, or immutation, of a syllable or letter. 

Mét/a-plast, n. [See supra.) (Gram.) A word 
haying more than one root, or more than one form 
of the root. 

Me-tas’ta-sis, n.; pl. ME-TAS/TA-SES. [Gr. perac- 
raots, from pesiordvar, to place in another way, from 
pera, beyond, over, and {cravar, to place; Kr. mé- 
tastase.] (Med.) A sudden and complete removal 
of a disease from one part to another. Dunglison. 

Mét/a-statfie, a. Arising by metastasis, or change 
of locality; as, a metastatic abscess. 

Mét/a-tir’sal, a. Belonging to the metatarsus, 

Mét/a-tir’sus, n. [N. Lat., from Gr. pera, beyond, 
after, and rapods, a broad, flat surface, the flat of the 
foot, the part between the toes and the heel; Fr. 
métatarse.] (Anat.) The middle of the foot, or part 
between the ankle and the toes, corresponding to 
the metacarpus. = 

Me-tath/e-sis, n.; pl. ME-TATH/E-SES. [Lat., Gr. 
peraSeots, from perarivévar, to place differently, to 
transpose, from perd, beyond, over, and ridevat, to 
place, set; Fr. métathese. } 

1. (Gram.) Transposition; a figure by which the 
letters or syllables of a word are transposed; as, 
pistris for pristis; meagre for meager. r 

2. (Med.) A mere change in place of a morbid 
substance, without removal from the body. [ Obs.] 

Mét/a-tho/rax,n. [Fr. métathoraz, from Gr. pera, 
beyond, after, and Sdpaz, breast.] (ntom.) The 
last or posterior segment of the thorax in insects. 

Mét/a-tome, n. [Gr. pera, beyond, after, between, 
and rouj, a cutting, from répvery, to cut.| (Arch) 
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METAYER 


The space between one dentil, or denticle, and 
another. 

Me-ta’yer,n. [Fr. métayer, N. Pr. meytadier, L. 
Lat. medietarius, from Lat. medius, middle, half; 
It. mezzajuolo.}] A farmer holding land on con- 
dition of yielding half the produce to the proprietor, 
from whom he receives stock and tools. [/rance 
and Italy.]_ ‘* Vast estates accumulated by one pro- 
prietor, and cultivated by slaves, or at best by poor 
metayers.” Milman. 

Méte, v. t. [imp. & p. p. METED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
METING.] [A-S. & O. Sax. metan, Goth. mitan, D. 
meten, Icel. meta, Sw. miita, O. Tl. Ger. mezan, 
mezzan, M. H. Ger. mezzen, N. H. Ger. messen, 
allied to Lat. metiri, Skr. md.] To ascertain the 
quantity, dimensions, or capacity of, by any rule or 
standard; to measure. 

Their memory shall as a measure live, 
By which his grace must mete the loves of others. Shak. 

Mite, n. [A-S8. met, miit, mete, mitte, mitta, Lat. 
meta, goal, end, limit.] Measure; limit; boundary ; 
—used chiefly in the plural, in the phrase metes 
and bounds. 

Méte/-cérn,n. A certain quantity of corn formerly 
given by the lord to his customary tenants, as an 
encouragement to, or reward for, labor and faithful 
service. 

Méte/ly, a. According to measure or proportion; 
proportionable, [Obs.] 

Me-témp/sy-ehose, v. t. [imp. & p. p. METEMP- 
SYCHOSED (me-témp/si-kost); p. pr. & vb. n. ME- 
TEMPSYCHOSING.] [See infra.] To translate from 
one body to another, as the soul. 

Me-témp/sy-eho’sis, n. [Gr. petepWixwots, from 
petenpwoxody, to make the soul pass from one body 
into another, from pera, beyond, over, and éuWuxodr, 
to animate, from éy, in, and Wuxi, breath, life, soul; 
Fr. métempsychose.| The passing of the soul of a 
man after death into some other animal body ; trans- 
migration. 

Mét/emp-t0/sis (84), n. [Gr. pera, beyond, after, 

and éurrwots, a falling upon, from épurinrecy, to fall 

in or upon, from éy, in, and wimreww, to fall; Fr. 
métemptose.| (Chron.) The solar equation neces- 
sary to prevent the new moon from happening a day 
too late, or the suppression of the bissextile once in 

134 years. The opposite to this is the proempto- 

sis, or the addition of a day every 330 years, and 

another every 2400 years. 

Mé/te-or,n. [Fr. météore, Sp. metcoro, It. meteora, 
Gr. petéwpov, pl. peréwpa, things in the air, from 
peréwpos, high in air, raised from off the ground, 
from perd, beyond, and édpa, aldpa, a being sus- 
pended or hovering in the air, from defpecy, to lift, 
raise up, from afp, the air.] 

1. Any phenomenon or appearance in the atmos- 
phere, as clouds, rain, hail, snow, &c. 

2. Specifically, a transient fiery or luminous body 
or appearance seen in the atmosphere, or in a more 
elevated region, ‘‘ And, meteor-like, flame lawless 
through the sky.” Pope. 


(te The term is especially applied to fire-balls, and 
the masses of stone or other substances which sometimes 
fall from them to the earth, and to shooting stars, also 
to ignes fatui. Meteors are often classed, as, aerial me- 
zeors, winds, tornadoes, &c.; aqueous meteors, rain, hail, 
snow, dew, &c.; lwminous meteors, rainbows, halos, «ce. ; 
and igneous meteors, auroras, lightning, shooting stars, 
and the like. 


M@’te-dr/ie, a. 
orico. | 
1. Pertaining to meteors; consisting of meteors. 
\ 2. Proceeding from a meteor; as, meteoric stones. 
3. Influenced by the weather. 


Meteoric iron, iron in the metallic state, usually com- 
bined with nickel, as found in meteors. — Meteoric paper, 
a substance found floating in the air, and resembling bits 
of coarse paper. It is of confervoid origin. — Me/eoric 
showers, periodical exhibitions of shooting stars, occur- 
ring about the 9th or 10th of August and 13th of Novem- 
ber, more rarely in April and December, and also at some 
other periods. 

Mé’te-Sr/ie-al, a. Meteoric. 

Mé’te-or-igm, 7. (Med.) Flatulent distention of the 
abdomen. 

rere (49), 2. 
ite. 

Mé’te-or-ize, v. i. i se météoriser, Gr. perewpi- 
Sew, to raise to a height, pass. to be raised up.] 
To ascend in vapors. [Obs.] Evelyn. 

Mé’te-dr/0o-griph/ie, a. Pertaining to meteorog- 
raphy. 

Mé/te-or-69/ra-phy, n. 
qeepet to describe. ] 
ogical phenomena. 

Me-te-br/o-lite (49) (Synop., § 130), m. [Fr. mcté- 
orolithe, It. meteorolito, from Gr. peréwpos, high in 
air, and \iSos, stone.] A meteoric stone; a stone or 
solid compound of earthy and metallic matter which 
has fallen to the earth from space; an aérolite; a 
meteorite, 

Mé/te-br/0-lbs/ie, a. [Fr. météorologique, It. 

Mé/te-dr/0-168/ie-al, & Sp. meteorologico, Gr. 
perewpodoytkos.] Pertaining to the atmosphere and 
its phenomena, or to meteorology. 


Meteorological table, or register, a table or register ex- 
hibiting the state of the air and its temperature, weight, 


(Fr. météorique, It. & Sp. mete- 


[Fr. météorite.] A meteoro- 


[Gr. peréwpa, meteor, and 
The registration of meteoro- 
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dryness, or moisture, winds, &c., ascertained by the ba- 
rometer, thermometer, hygrometer, anemometer, and 
other meteorological instruments. 

Mé/te-or-d)/0-gist, n. [Fr. météorologiste, météo- 
rologue, Sp. meteorologista.] A person skilled in 
meteorology. 

Mé/te-or-dV/o0-Zy, n. [Fr. météorologic, It. & Sp. 
meteorologia, Gr. petewpodoyia, from peréwpos, 
peréwpa, meteor, and Aéyos, discourse.] ‘The science 
which treats of the atmosphere and its phenomena, 
particularly in its relation to heat and moisture. 

Mé/te-dr/o-man-¢cy, n. [Fr. météoromancie, Sp. 
meteoromancia, It. meteoromanzia, from Gr. peré- 
wpov, neTEWpa, and payreia, divination.] A species 
of divination by meteors, chiefly by thunder and 
lightning, which was held in high estimation by the 
Romans. 

Mé/te-br’o-seSpe (Synop., § 180), x. [Fr. météoro- 
scope, It. meteoroscopo, Gr. perewpockériov, from 
pETEwpockéros, Observing the heavenly bodies, from 
peréwpov and cKorety, oxétrecsat, to view. See ME- 
TEOR.] An instrument for taking the magnitude 
and distances of heavenly bodies. [Obs.] 

Mé/te-or-ds/eo-py, n. [Fr. météoroscopie.] That 
part of astronomy which treats of the more remote 
heavenly bodies, the distances of the fixed stars, &c. 

Me-té/or-otis, a. [Gr. petéwpos, See METEOR.) 
Having the nature of a meteor. 

The cherubim descended, on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as evening mist 
Risen from a river. Milton. 

Meé/ter,n. [Eng. mete.] One who, or that which, 
metes or measures; specifically, (@.) An instrument 
for measuring the consumption of gas; a gas-meter. 
Two kinds are used, the water, or wet meter, and 
the dry meter, the former measuring the gas by the 
revolution of achambered wheel partly immersed in 
water, the latter by the alternate filling and empty- 
ing of two cavities formed by circular disks and flex- 
ible bands connecting them, somewhat like double 
bellows. The amount of flow in each case is in- 
dicated on dials. (0.) An instrument for measuring 
the consumption of water; a water-meter. (c.) A 
licensed measurer of coals before they are delivered 
out for sale; a coal-meter. Crabb. 

Meé/’ter,)/n. [A-S. meter, Fr. métre, It. & Sp. me- 

Mé’tre, tro, Lat. metrum, Gr. pérpov, from the 
Lat. root met in metiri, to measure; Skr. md.] 

1. Rhythmical arrangement of syllables into 
verses, stanzas, strophes, &c.; poetical measure, 
depending on number, quantity, and accent of syl- 
lables; rhythm; measure; verse. 

The only strict antithesis to prose is meter. Wordsworth. 


2. (Fr. pron, mi/tr.) A French measure of length, 
equal to 39.370 English inches, or 39.868 American 
inches, the standard of linear measure, intended to 
be the ten millionth part of the distance from the 
equator to the north pole, as ascertained by actual 
measurement of an are of the meridian. 

Mé/ter-agse, n. The act of measuring, 

Méte’wand,n. [mete and wand.] <A staff or rod 
of a certain length, used as a measure; a measur- 
ing rod. [Obs.] Ascham. 

The degree of his moral guilt is not the true index or mete- 
wand of his condemnation. Coleridge. 

Méte’yiird, n. [Eng. meteand yard, A-S. metgeard,] 
A yard, staff, or rod, used as a measure. fobs.) 

Me-thég/lin, n. [W. meddyglyn, from medd, mead, 
and llyn, liquor, juice.] A liquor made of honey 
and water boiled and fermented, often enriched 
with spices; mead. 

Me-thinks/, v. impers. [imp.METHOUGHT.] [Eng. 
me and think, A-8. me thyncedh, me thaihte, O. Eng. 
me thinketh, me thoughte.| It seems to me; it ap- 
pears tome; I think. [Mare, except in poetry.] 

Méth/od, n. [Fr. méthode, Lat. methodus, Gr. pé- 
Sodus, from pera, after, and 606s, way; It. & Sp. 
metodo. | 

1. An orderly procedure or process; a rational 
way of investigating or exhibiting truth; regular 
mode or manner of doing any thing; characteristic 
manner. ; 

Though this be madness, yet there’s method init. Shak. 


2. Orderly arrangement, elucidation, develop- 
ment, or classification; clear and lucid exhibition; 
systematic arrangement peculiar to an individual. 

However irregular and desultory his talk, there is method in 
the fragments. Coleridge. 

All method is a rational progress, a progress toward an end. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

3. (Nat. Hist.) Classification; arrangement of 
natural objects according to their common charac- 
teristics; as, the method of Theophrast; the method 
of Ray; the Linnzan method. 


Syn.— Order; system; rule; regularity; way; man- 
ner; mode; course; process; means. —MrETHOD, MopE, 
MANNER. Method implies arrangement; mode, mere ac- 
tion or existence. J/ethod is a way of reaching a given 
end by a series of acts which tend to secure it; mode re- 
lates to a single action, to the form or mode of existence 
it assumes in its performance. Manner is literally the 
handling of a thing, and has a wider sense, embracing 
both method and mode. An instructor may adopt a good 
method of teaching to write; the scholar may acquire a 
bad mode of holding his pen; the manner in which he is 
corrected will greatly affect his success or failure. ‘‘ It 
will be in vain to talk to you concerning the method I 
think best to be observed in schools.” Locke. 





METONYMY 
Our Saviour beheld 
A table richly spread, in real mode, 
With dishes piled. 
Find thou the manner, and the means prepare. 
Me-thidie, n. 
method. 
Me-thidie, a. [Fr. méthodique, It. & Sp. me- 
Me-thod/ie-al, todico, Lat. methodicus, Gr. pe- 
Sodcxds.] Arranged in convenient order; disposed 
in a just and natural manner, or in a manner to 
illustrate a subject, or to facilitate practical obser- 
vations; as, the methodical arrangement of the parts 
of a discourse or of arguments; a methodical trea- 
tise; methodical accounts. 
Me-thdd/ie-al-ly, adv. In a methodical manner; 
according to natural or convenient order, — . 
Méth’od-ism, n. [Fr. méthodisme, It. & Sp. meto- 
dismo.] The doctrines and worship of the Meth- 


odists. 
[Fr. méthodiste, It. & Sp. meto- 


Méth/od-ist, n. 
rer 

1. One who observes method. [Obs.] 

2. One of an ancient school of physicians. 

_ The opposite extreme was adopted by another sect, who, re- 
jecting observation, founded their doctrine exclusively on rea- 
soning and theory, and these called themselves of nseS0d xol, 
or the methodists. Sir W. Hamilton, 

3. (Theol.) One of a sect of Christians, founded 
by John Wesley and his brother Charles, and so 
called from the exact regularity of their lives, and 
the strictness of their principles and rules. 

{=> The name is also given to the followers of White- 
field, or Calvinistic Methodists. 

4. A person of strict piety; one who lives in the 
exact observance of religious duties ; — sometimes 
so called in contempt or ridicule. 

Méth/od-ist/ie, a. Resembling the Methodists; 
partaking of the strictness of Methodists. 

Méth/od-ist/ic, a. Relating to method, or the 

Méth/od-ist/ic-al,} Methodists. 

Méth/od-ist/ie-al-ly, adv. After the manner of 
Methodists. 

Méth/od-i-za/tion, n. The act or process of meth- 
odizing, or the state of being methodized. 

Méth/od-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. METHODIZED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. METHODIZING.| [Sp. metodizar, It. 
metodizzare.] To reduce to method; to dispose in 
due order; to arrange in a convenient manner. 

One who brings with him any observations he has made in 


reading the poets, will find his own reflections methodized and 
explained in the works of a good critic. Spectator. 


Méth/od-iz/er, n. One who methodizes, or puts in 


order. 

Méth/od-3Vo-gy, n. [Gr. péSodos, method, and 
Adyos, aissorree T The science of method, or arran- 
ging in due order; a treatise on method. Coleridge. 

Mé/thol, n. [Gr. péSv, wine, and tAn, wood.] 
(Chem.) A colorless liquid, obtained from wood by 
distillation. 

Me-thought’ (me-thawt/), imp. of methinks. See 
METHINKS. , 

Méth/iile, n. 


Milton, 
Shak. 
The science and principles of 


(Chem.) See METHYL. 


Méth/yl, / (méth/il),. [Gr. perd, after, with, and 
Meéth/¥le,$} tn, wood.] (Chem.) A gas of an 


ethereal smell, consisting of two equivalents of car- 
bon and three of hydrogen. It is contained in oil 
of winter-green combined with oxygen and salicylic 
acid. [Written also methule.] 

Meéth’y-léme, n. [Fr. mcthyléne, from Gr. pera, 
after, with, and tn, wood.] (Chem.) A highly yol- 
atile and inflammable liquid, procured by the de- 
structive distillation of wood. 

Me-thylie, a. Of, or pertaining to, methyl. 

Methylic alcohol, alcohol obtained by the destructive 
distillation of wood. : 

Mét/ie, or Mé/tie (Synop., §180),». [Gr. pérotkos, 
changing one’s abode, emigrating and settling else- 
where, an alien who was suffered to settle in a for- 
eign city, from perdé, indicating change, and oikos, 
house, abode, dwelling; Lat. metacus, Fr. mctéce, 
méteque, métécien.] A sojourner; a resident stran- 


ger in a Grecian city or place. Mitford, 
Me-tie/a-lotis, a. [Lat. meticulosus, from metus, 
fear; Fr. méticuleux.] Timid; fearful. [Obs.] 


Me-tie/ai-lotis-ly, adv. Timidly; fearfully. [Obs.] 
Mé’tif, n. [Fr. métif, métis, Sp. mestizo. See MEs- 
T1z0.| The offspring of a white and a quarteron. 
Mét/o-ché (mtt/o-ke), n. [Fr. métoche, Gr. peroxi, 
a sharing, communion, from peréxetv, to share in, 
from pera, with, and éxyew, to have.] (Arch.) The 

space between two dentils. 

Mét/o-lé/ie, a. (Gr. pera, beyond, over, and Eng. 
oleic.) (Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained from, 
oleic acid; —applied to an acid obtained by the ac- 
tion of sulphuric acid upon oleic acid. : 

Me-tin/ie, a. [Fr. métonique, métonien.] Pertain- 
ing to, or discovered by, Meton, the Athenian. 

Metonic cycle, or Metonic year (Astron.), the cycle of 
the moon, or period of nineteen years, in whieh the luna- 
tions of the moon return to the same days of the month. 

Mét/o-nym/ie, a. [See Mreronymy.] Used 

Mét/on¥m/ie-al,{ by way of metonymy, by put- 
ting one word for another. : 

Mét/o-nym/ie-al-ly, adv. In ametonymical man- 
ner; by metonomy. | 

Me-tin’y-my, or Mét/o-nym/y (Synop., § 130), 2. 
(Gr. perwrvpia, from pera, indicating change, and 
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METOPE 


dvoya, name; Fr. métonymie, It. & Sp. metonimia, 
Pr. methonomia.] (Rhet.) A trope in which one 
word is put for another; a change of names which 
have some relation to each other; as when we say, a 
man keeps a good table, instead of good provisions ; 
we read Virgil, that is, his poems or writings; 
“they have Moses and the prophets,” that is, their 
books or writings; a man has a clear head, that is, 
understanding, intellect ; a warm heart, that is, af- 

_ fections. 
ét/o-pe, n. [Fr. métope, 
Lat., It., & Sp. metopa, Gr. 
petorn, from pera, with, be- 
tween, and o7f, opening, 
hole, the hole in’ the frieze 
between the beam-ends.] 
(Arch.) The space between 
the triglyphs of the Doric 
frieze, which, among the 
ancients, were often adorned 
with carved work. 

MEt/o-po-sedp/ie, a 

MEt/o-po-sedp/ie-al,$ py. 

Mét/o-pds/eo-pist, n. [See infra.] One versed in 
physiognomy. 

ce wae c0-p ,n. [Fr. métoposcopie, It. & Sp. 
metoposcopia, from Gr. perwtockdros, observing the 
forehead, from pérwzoy, the forehead, and ckozeiy, 
okérrecdat, to view.] The study of physiognomy ; 
the art of discovering the character or the dispo- 
fener of men by their features, or the lines of the 
ace. 

Mé’tre,n. See METER. 

MéEt/rie, a. Noting a measurement of volumes; as, 
the metric method of analysis. 

Mét/rie-al, a. [Fr. métrique, It. & Sp. metrico, 
Lat. metricus, Gr. perptxds, from pérpov, measure, 
See METER. ’ 

1. Pertaining to measure, or due arrangement or 
combination of long and short syllables. 

2. Consisting of verses; poetically measured; as, 
metrical compositions. 

3. Pertaining to measure; employed in, or ob- 
tained by, measurement; as, the inch, foot, yard, 
and the like, are metrical terms; especially, having 
the diameter of a French meter; as, metrical blocks. 

Mét’rie-al-tly, adv. Ina metrical manner; accord- 
ing to poetic measure. 

Me-tri/cian, n. [Fr. métricien. See METER.] A 
composer of verses. [Obs.] 

Mét/ri-fi/er, n. One who writes in meter; a ver- 
sifier. [Rare.] Southey. 

Mét/ri-fy, v.i. [Lat. metrum and facere, to make. } 
To write in meter; to make verses. [Obs.] Skelton. 

Mé/trist, m. A metrifier; a poet. [Obs.] ‘Blind 
Popish poets and dirty metrists.” Bale. 

Mét/ro-ehrome,n. | Gr. pérpov, measure, and xpoa- 
pa, color.) An instrument for measuring colors. 

Mét/ro-griph,n. [Gr. pérpov, measure, and ypa- 
getv, to record.] An instrument which records the 
speed of a railway train, and the hour of arrival and 
departure at each station. Simmonds. 

Me-trdlVo-gy, n. [Fr. métrologie, It. metrologia, 

from Gr. pérpov, measure, and Adyos, discourse.] An 

account of measures, or the art and science of men- 
suration. 

Mét/ro-ma/ni-A, n. [Gr. pétpov, measure, and 
pavia, madness.] An insane eagerness to write 
verses. 

Mét/ro-noéme, n. [Fr. métronome, It. metronomo, 
from Gr. pérpdv, measure, and véuecy, to distribute, 
assign.] An instrument, consisting of a short pen- 
dulum, with a sliding weight, set in motion by 
clock-work, which serves to measure time in music, 

Me-troén/o-my,7. [See supra.] Measurement of 
time by an instrument. 

Mét/ronym/ie, a. (Gr. pntpwvopids, from piirno, 
mother, and dvoyza, name. { Derived from the name 
of one’s mother, or other female ancestor; as, a 
metronymic name or appellation. 

Mét/ronym/ie, n. [See supra.] A name or ap- 
pellation derived from the name of a mother or 
other female ancestor. 

Mét/ro-pGle, n. [See infra.] A metropolis. [Obs.] 

Those cities were chief and metropoles where the gospel was 
first planted. , iPricreniond: 


Me-trép/o-lis, n. [Lat. metropolis, Gr. pnrodmoXts, 
from pfrnp, mother, and 76)ts, city, properly the 
mother city in relation to colonies; Fr. métropole, 
It. & Sp. metropoli. It has no plural.] The mother 
city; the chief city or capital of a kingdom, state, 
or country. “The great metropolis and see of 
Rome.” Shak. 

Mét/ro-pSl/i-tam (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. metro- 
politanus, It. & Sp. metropolitano, Pr. metropolitan, 
Fr. métropolitain.| Belonging to a metropolis; re- 
siding in the chief city. 

Mét/ro-pSl/i-tan, n. 1. The bishop who presides 
over the other bishops of a province. 

2. (Lat. Church.) An archbishop. 
3. (Gr. Church.) A bishop whose see is really a 
civil metropolis, Hook. 

Me-trép/o-lite, n. [Fr. métropolite, It. & Lat. me- 
tropolita, Gr. pnrporeXirns.] A metropolitan. [ Obs.) 

Mét/ro-pol/i-tie, a. The same as METROPOLIT- 
ICAL. [Obs.] 

MéEt/ro-po-lit/ie-al, a. Pertaining to a metropolis; 





Metope. 
Relating to metoposco- 
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chief or principal of cities; pertaining to a metro- 
politan, or to his see. 

Wet ro-st-délros, n. [Gr. pitpa, heart of a tree, 
and cidnpos, iron.] (Bot.) A genus of dicotyledon- 
ous plants, including a number of trees or shrubs, 
found in Australia and the South Sea Islands, and 
haying very hard wood. JM. vera is the true iron- 
wood. [Written also metrosiderus. Baird, 

Métt, v.t. & i. [A-S. metan, metan.] To think dur- 
ing sleep; to dream. [0bs.] 

The lover mett he hath his lady won. Chaucer. 

Mét/tle (mtt/tl), n. [Eng. metal, Fr. métal, Lat. 
metallum, used in a tropical sense. See METAL.] 

1. That which goes to form any thing; element; 
material. Shak. 

2. That temperament which is susceptible of high 
excitement; constitutional ardor; spirit. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men of brave mettle.” Shak. “A spirit of the 
greatest size and divinest mettle.” Milton. 

The winged courser, like a generous horse, 

Shows most true mettle when you check his course. Pope. 

Meét/tled, a, Having mettle; high-spirited; ardent; 
full of fire. 

Mét/tle-some (mét/tl-sum), a Full of spirit; pos- 
sessing constitutional ardor; easily excited; fiery; 
brisk; as, a mettlesome horse. 

Mét/tle-séme-ly, adv. In a mettlesome manner; 
with sprightliness, or high spirit. 

Mét/tle-séme-ness, 7. The state of being mettle- 
some, 

Meiite,». [See MEw.] <A place where hawks are 
confined; a mew. 

The cloisters became the camps of their retainers, the stables 
of their coursers, the kennels of their hounds, the meutes of 
their hawks. Milman. 

Mew (mi), . [A-S. mew, D. meeuw, N. H. Ger. 
mewe, O. H. Ger. meu, megi, meh, Dan. maage, Icel. 
mifr, mar, O. Eng. mow.) (Ornith.) A sea-fowl of 
the genus Larus ; a gull. 

Mew (mi), v.¢. [Fr. muer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. mudar, 
It. mudare, from Lat. mutare. See Mew, n.] To 
shed or cast; to change; to molt, as a bird, its 
feathers; as, the hawk mewed his feathers. 

Nine times the moon had mewed her horns. Dryden. 

Mew (miu), v. i. [See MEw, v. ¢.] To cast the feath- 
ers; to molt; hence, to change; to put on a new 
appearance, 

Mew (mi), v. @. [imp. & p. p. MEWED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. MEWING.] [See supra and infra.] To shut 
up; to inclose; to confine, as in a cage or other 
inclosure. ‘‘ More pity that the eagle should be 
mewed.” Shak, ‘ Close mewed in their sedans, for 
fear of air.” Dryden. 

Mew (mii), ”. [Fr. mue, change of feathers, scales, 
skin, the time or place when the change occurs, 
from muer, from Lat. mutare, to change; Pr., Sp., 
Pg., & It. muda, L. Lat. muta. See the verb to 
mew, to shed feathers. ] 

1. A cage for hawks while mewing; hence, an in- 
closure; place of confinement. [Written also mews.] 
‘ Violets in their secret mews,” Wordsworth, 

2. A place for inclosing or confining horses; a 
stable; — chiefly used in the plural, and so called 
from the royal stables in London, which were so 
named because built where the king’s hawks were 
once mewed or confined. 

3. Hence, any place of confinement; an inclos- 
ure, 

Mew (mi), v.z [N. H. Ger. miauen, mauen, M. H. 
Ger. m&wen, Dan. miaue, miave, Sw. mjama, jama, 
Icel. midma, W. mewian.] To cry asacat, [Writ- 
ten also meaw.] 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed. 

Mew (mi), 7. The cry of a cat. 

I'd rather be a kitten, and cry mew, 
Than one of these same meter-ballad-mongers. Shak. 

Mew l (mil), v. 7. [imp. & p.p. MEWLED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. MEWLING.] [Fr. miauler, Sp. maullar, may- 
ar, It. miagolare, mabaguire) To cry from uneasi- 
ness, asa child; to squall. [Written also meavwl.] 

Mewler, n. One that mewls. : k 

Mews (miz), 7.; pl. MEWSs/ES. 1. (sing.) An in- 
closed or confined space; aninclosure. See MEw. 

Mr. Turveydrop’s great room ... was built out into a mews 
at the back. Dickens. 

2. (pl.) See Mew. . f f 

Mix/i-ean, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Mexico. 5 é 

Méx/i-ean, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Mexico, 
or its inhabitants. 

Me-zé/re-on, n. [Fr. mézéréon, It. mezzercon, mez- 
zarion, N. Lat. mezereum, Per. mdzariyan.] (Bot.) 
A small European shrub (the Daphne mezereum), 
whose extremely acrid bark is used in medicine. 

Méz/ai-zoth, n. <A piece of parchment anciently at- 
tached to the door-post of a house, Weale, 

Méz/za-minme (Synop., § 130), mn. [Fr. mezzanine, 
It. mezzanino, from mezzano, middle, from mezzo, 
middle, half. See infra.] | : 

1. A story of small height introduced between 
two higher ones. 

2. A low window, less in height than in breadth. 

WMezza-voce (mtd/za-vo’cha, or mét/za-v0/cha),. 
[It. mezza voce, from mezzo, f. mezza, middle, half, 
and voce, Lat. vow, voice.] (Mus.) With a medium 
fullness of sound, 

Me=!=o (med/zo, or mét/zo), a. 


Shak. 


{It., from Lat. me- 
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dius, middle, half.] (Afws.) Middle} mean; not 
extreme, 

Me =! zo-ri-Ti-elvo (me%d'z0-re-le-ai/vo), n. [It. mez 
zorilievo. See MEZZO and RILIEVO.] A middle 
come of relief in figures, between high and low 
relief, 

WME =! =0-so-pra'no (méEd/z0-), a. [It., medium or 
half soprano.) (Mus.) Having a medium compass 
between the soprano and contralto;— said of the 
voice of a female singer. 

WMEz/z0-so-prano (mé%d/z0-), n. (Mus.) (a.) A 
female voice intermediate in compass between the 
soprano and contralto, (b.) A person having such 
a voice, 

Méz/z0-tint (métd/zo-, or méz/zo-),n. [It., from 

Mez-zo-tin’/to mezzo, middle, half, and tinto, 
tint, from Lat. tinctus, tinctum, p. p. of tingere, to 
dye, color, tinge. See MEzzo.] A particular man- 
ner of engraving on copper, in imitation of painting 
in India ink. To perform this, the drawing is made 
on a surface previously roughened, and the rough- 
ness then remoyed by scraping, burnishing, &c., so 
as to produce the requisite light and shade, 


Méz/z0-tint/er (méd/zo-, or méz/zo-), n, One who 
engraves in mezzotint. 
Méz/zo0-tin’to (méd/zo-, or m&éz/zo-), v.t. [imp. & 


p~. Pp. MEZZOTINTOED; p. pr. & vb. n, MEZZOTIN- 
TOING.] To engrave in mezzotinto; to represent 
by mezzotinto, 

Mhorr,n. See Mone. 

Mi (mé). (Mus.) A syllable applied to the third tone 
of the scale in solmization, 

Mi-iir/Sy-rite (49), m. [Gr. pefwy, less, and dipyupos, 
silver, because it contains less silver than some 
kindred ores.] (A/in.) A mineral of an iron-black 
color, and very sectile, consisting principally of 
sulphur, antimony, and silver. Dana. 

Mi/asm,7. The same as MIASMA, Harvey. 

Mi-as/ma, 2. ; pl. MI-As/MA-TA. [Gr. piacpa, defile- 
ment, from ptaivew, to stain, pollute; Fr. miasme, 
It. & Sp. miasma.] Infection floating in the air; 
the effluvia or fine particles of any putrefying bodies 
rising and floating in the atmosphere, and consid- 
ered to be noxious to health; deadly exhalation, 

Mi-as’mal, a, Containing miasma; miasmatic, 

Mi/as-mitt/ie, a. (Fr. miasmatique, It. & Sp. 

Mi’/as-mat/ie-al, miasmatico.| Pertaining to 
ae partaking of the qualities of noxious ef- 

uvia. 

Mi-is’/ma-tist, m. One who is versed in the phe- 
nomena and nature of exhalations, or who under- 
stands the character and effects of miasmata, 

Mi-aul’ (mé-oul’), v.27. [imp. & p. p. MIAULED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. MIAULING.] To cry as acat; to mew. 

I mind a squalling woman no more than a miauling kitten. 

W. Scott. 

Miea, n. [Lat. mica, crumb, grain, particle; Fr., 
It., & Sp. mica.| (Min.) A mineral capable of be- 
ing cleaved into elastic plates of extreme thinness. 
It is either colorless or presents some shade of 
light-brown, gray, smoky-brown, black, and occa- 
sionally green or violet. It is generally more or 
less transparent, and is used, like glass, in lanterns, 
and in the doors of stoves. ‘There are three or four 
species of mica, differing in composition and crys- 
talline form. It was once called glimmer. 

02" Mica is an essential constituent of granite, gneiss, 
and mica slate. Dana. 

Mi-ea/ce-o-eal-ea/re-otts, a. (Geol.) Partaking 
of the nature of, or consisting of, mica and lime; 
— applied to a mica-schist containing carbonate of 
lime. Dana, 

Mi-ea/ceotis (mi-ka/shus), a. [Lat. micaceus, It. & 
Sp. micaceo, Fr. misacé.] Pertaining to, or contain- 
ing, mica; splitting into lamina or leaves like mica, 

Mi/ea-schist, ). (Geol.) A schistose rock, con- 

Mi/ea-slate, sisting of mica and quartz, with, 
usually, some feldspar. Dana, 

Mice, n.; pl. of mouse. See Mouse. 

Mi’echa-el-ite (-ka-, 49), n. (Min.) A white, pearly, 
fibrous variety of opal; —so called from the Island 
of St. Michaels, Azores, where it is found. Dana, 

Mieh/ael-mas, n. [Michael and mass, O. Eng. 
Mighelmesse.} 

1. The feast of St. Michael, a festival of the Ro- 
man Catholic church, celebrated September 29th, 

2. Hence, autumn. [Collog.] 

Mich, jv. 4. op nee also meach and meech.] 

Miche, [O. Fr. muchier, mucher, mucier, mucer, 
muscier, muscer, mussier, Musser, to conceal. } 

1. To lie hid; to skulk; to retire or shrink from 
view; to loiter out of sight of others; hence, to 
play truant. [Obs.] 

Or miche in corners among their friends idly. Spenser. 

To miche, or secretly to hide himself out of the way, as tru- 
ants do from school. Minshew. 

2. Hence, to indulge in or practice crimes requir- 
ing concealment or secrecy ; to carry on secret 
amours; to pilfer articles secretly. [ Obs. and rare. | 

Mich/er,n. 1. One who miches, or skulks, lies hid, 
or keeps out of sight; hence, a loiterer, a truant, 
an idler, [Obs.] 

Shall the blessed sun of heaven turn micher, and eat black- 
berries? Shak. 

2. Hence, one who practices secret crime; a 
thief, and the like, [Obs. or local.) .‘‘ Micher, a 
little thief.” Palsgrave. 
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Mich/er-y, n. Theft; cheating. [Obs.] Gower. 

Mich/ing, p.a. Retiring; skulking; creeping from 
sight; mean; cowardly. [Collog.} [Written also 
meaching and meeching. | 

Mick/le (mik’l), a. [Also muckle, mockle.] [A-S8. 
micel, mycel, mucel, O. Sax. mikil, Icel. mikill, Goth. 
mikils, O. H. Ger. mihil, mihhil, M. HW. Ger. michel, 
Scot. mekyl, mykil, meikle, muckle, allied to Lat. 
magnus, Gr. péyas, Skr. mahat. Cf. Mucu.] Much; 
great. [ Obsolete, but retained in the Scottish lan- 
guage.| ‘‘A man of mickle might.” Spenser. 

Mieco, n. [Sp. & Pg. mico.] (Zo6l.) A small, South 
American monkey, allied to the marmoset (Jacchus 
argentalius), with hair shining and entirely white, 
the tail black, and the face and hands of a deep 
flesh-color. 

Mi’ero-céph/a-lotis, n. [Gr. pixpdés, small, and 
weet head.] Having a small or imperfectly de- 
veloped cranium; haying a small head. 

Mi’ero-e5sm, n. [Fr. microcosme, It. & Sp. micro- 
cosmo, Lat. microcosmus, GY. ptxpdxocyos, from jt- 
kp6s, little, small, and xéopos, the world. ] 

1. A little world; a miniature society or institu- 
tion. ‘More judicious politicians of this micro- 
cosm.” W. Scott. 

2. Hence, man, supposed to be an epitome of the 
universe or great world. 

Since God collected and resumed in man 

The firmaments, the strata, and the lights, 

Fish, fow], and beast, and insect — all their trains 
Of various life caught back upon his arm, 


Reorganized and constituted Man, F 
The microcosm, the adding up of works. 2. B. Browning. 


Mi’ero-e53’/mie, a. [Fr. microcosmique. See 
Mi’/ero-e63/mie-al, supra.] Pertaining to the 
microcosm. 

Microcosmic salt (Chem.), a triple salt of soda, ammo- 
nia, and phosphoric acid ; — so called in reference to man 
as the microcosm, it having been originally obtained from 
human urine. Ure. 


Mi’ero-cos-mog/ra-phy, 7. [Gr. pixpdxocpos, the 
microcosm, and ypdgetv, to write, describe.] The 
description of man as a little world. 

Mi’ero-eous/tie, n. (Fr. microcoustique, from Gr, 
pikpés, small, little, and dxovarikds, belonging to the 
sense of hearing. See Acoustic. | An instrument 
to augment small sounds, and assist in hearing, 

Mi/ero-eous/tie, a. Serving to augment small or 
weak sounds; pertaining to instruments for increas- 
ing the intensity of feeble sounds. 

Mt ero-dbn,n. (Gr. pixpds, small, and ddovs, dddv- 
tos, tooth.}] (Paleon.) A genus of extinct fishes, 
belonging to the thick-toothed family. Brande. 

Miero-ge-0-168/ie-al, a. Pertaining or belonging 
to micro-geology ; — said of a class of facts in geol- 
ogy, made known by microscopic investigations. 

Mi’ero-ge-d1/0-gy, n. The part of geological facts 
ascertained by means of the microscope, especially 
that relating to microscopic organisms. 

Mi/ero-graph/ie, a. Pertaining to micrography. 

Mi-erdg’ra-phy, nn. [Fr. micrographie, It. & Sp. 
micrografia, from Gr. ptkpés, small, little, and ypa- 
ge, to write, describe.] The description of micro- 
scopic objects. 

Mi/ero-lite (49),. [Gr. wtxpds, small, and \iSos, 
stone.] (Min.) A mineral, so called on account of 
the small size of its crystals ; pyrochlore. See 
PYROCHLORE. 

Mier6l/o-gy, n. [Gr. pixpds, small, and Adyos, dis- 

“course. ] 

1. That part of science which pertains to micro- 
scopic objects. 

2. Hence, undue attention to small, unimportant 
matters. ‘‘ The micrology of the Pharisees.” 

W. Adams. 

Mi-erdm/e-ter, n. [Fr. micrométre, It. & Sp. mi- 
crometro, from Gr. pixpds, small, little, and perpov, 
measure.] An instrument, used with a telescope or 
microscope, for measuring very small distances, or 
the apparent diameters of objects which subtend 
very small angles. The measurement given directly 
is that of the image of the object formed at the 
focus of the object-glass. 

Circular or ring micrometer, a metallic ring fixed in 
the field of a telescope, and used to determine differences 
of declination between stars from the differences of time 
occupied by them in traversing different chords either of 
the inner or outer periphery of the ring. — Double-image 
micrometer, a micrometer in which two images of an ob- 
ject are formed in the field, usually by the two halves 
of a bisected lens which are movable along their line of 
section by a screw, and distances are determined by the 
number of screw revolutions necessary to bring the 
points to be measured into optical coincidence. When 
the two images are formed by a bisected object-glass, it is 
called a divided-cbject-glass micrometer, and when the 
instrument is large and equatorially mounted, it is known 
as a heliometer.— Double refraction micrometer, a spe- 
cies of double-image micrometer, in which the two im- 
ages are formed by the double refraction of rock crystal. 
— Filar or wire micrometer, a micrometer in which spi- 
der-lines or fine wires are made to traverse the field by 
the action of delicate screws, which have graduated 
heads for noting fractional parts of a turn. — Micrometer 
microscope, & compound microscope combined with a 
filar micrometer, used chiefly for reading and subdividing 
the divisions of large astronomical and geodetical instru- 
ments. — Position micrometer. See POSITION. — Scale or 
linear micrometer, a minute and very delicately gradu- 
ated scale of equal parts used in the field of a telescope or 
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microscope, for measuring distances by direct compari- 
son. 

Mi/ero-mét/rie-al, a. [Fr. micromctrique.] Be- 
longing to the micrometer ; made by the micrometer. 

Mi’ero-mét/rie-al-ly, adv. By means of a mi- 
crometer. 

Mi-er6ém/e-try, n. The art of measuring minute 
objects, or small angular distances, with a microme- 
ter. Dana. 

Mi’/ero-phone, 7. [Fr. microphone, Sp. microfono, 
It. microfonio, from Gr. pixpds, little, and gwvri, 
sound, voice.] An instrument to augment small 
sounds; a microcoustic. 

Mi/ero-phon/ies, n. sing. [Gr. pixpds, small, and 
wv, voice, sound.] The science which treats of 
the means of increasing the intensity of low or 
weak sounds. [See Note under MATHEMATICS, ] 

Mi-erdéph/o-noits, a. Serving to augment the in- 
tensity of weak sounds; microcoustic. 

Mi-erdph/ony, n. [Gr. pixpds, small, and g¢wri, 
voice.] Weakness of voice. 

Mi-eroph/thal-my (-krof’-), n. [Gr. pexpés, small, 
and 6¢3a\y6s, eye.] An unnatural smallness of the 
eyes, occurring as the result of disease or of im- 
perfect development. 

Mi1-eroph/yl-lotis, or Mi/ero-ph¥llotis (117), 
a. [Gr. pexpds, small, and pvAXop, leaf.] (Bot.) Hay- 
ing small leaves. 

Mi/ero-pyle,n. [Fr. micropyle, It. micropila, Gr. 
pxpds, small, little, and. 70A7, gate, orifice.] ( Bot.) 
The nearly or quite closed orifice or foramen, as it 


exists in the ripened seed. 
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scope, It. & Sp. microscopio, 
from Gr. yixpds, small, little, 
and okomsty, oxémrecda, to , 
view.] An optical instru- 
ment, consisting of a lens, or 
combination of lenses, for \ 
examining objects which are 
too minute to be viewed by 
the naked eye. 

Compound microscope, an in- 
strument consisting of one or 
more object lenses, usually 
achromatic, and an eye-piece * 
for viewing the image formed 
by them, with suitable mount- 
ing for convenient use.— Ory- 
hydrogen microscope and Solar 
microscope. See OXYHYDROGEN SG 
and SoLar.—Single microscope, S 
asingle convex lens used to mag- 
nify objects placed in its focus. 

Mi’ero-seép/ie, a. [Fr. microscopique, It. & 

Mi/ero-sedp/ie-al, Sp. microscopico.] 

1. Made by the aid of a microscope; as, micro- 
scopic observation. 

2. Resembling a microscope; capable of seeing 
very minute objects. ‘‘ Hvading even the micro- 
scopic eye.” Thomson. 

Why has not man a microscopic eye? Pope. 

3. Very small; visible only by the aid of a micro- 
scope; as, a microscopic insect. 

Mi/ero-seép/ie-al-ly, adv. By the microscope; 
with minute inspection. 

Mi-erés’eo-pist, or Mi/ero-seo/pist, n. One 
skilled in microscopy. 

Mi-erds’/eo-py, n. The use of the microscope; 
investigations with the microscope. 

Mi/ecros-théne, n. [Gr. pixpds, small, and cSévos, 
might, strength.] (Zo0l.) One of a group of mam- 
mals having a typically small size. See MAMMAL. 

Mi’eros-thén/ie, a. (Zo0dl.) Having a typically 
small size; pertaining to the microsthenes. 

Mi’ero-tome,n. [Gr. pixpds, small, and répvery, to 
cut.] An instrument for making very thin sections 
for microscopical examination. 

Mie/tu-ri/tion (-rish/un),”. [Lat. micturire, mic- 
turitum, to desire to make water, verb desiderative, 
from mingere, mictum, to make water.] (Med.) The 
act of making water; a too frequent passing of the 
urine, in consequence of disease. 

Mid, a. [compar. wanting; superl. MIDST (MID- 
DEST, 0bS.), or MIDMOST. See Mipst.] [A-S.midd, 
O. Sax. middi, O. Fries. midde, Goth. midja, Icel. 
midhr, O. H. Ger. mitti, M. H. Ger. mitte, allied to 
Lat. medius, Gr. pécos, Skr. madhjas.] Situated 
between extremes; middle; intervening ;— often 
written as a compound with the words to which it 
belongs; as, mid-day, mid-air, &c. 

No more the mountain larks, while Daphne sings, 
Shall, lifting in mid-air, suspend their wings. Pope. 

(= Mid is often used in composition, the words thus 
formed denoting the middle part, or situation in the midst 
of that which is signified by the simple word, or that the 
object signified by the latter occupies a middle position 
with respect to other objects, these compounds being 
usually of very obvious meaning; as, mid-air, mid-chan- 
nel, mid-course, mid-earth, mid-finger, mid-hour, mid- 
leg, mid-noon, mid-passage, mid-river, mid-sea, mid- 
shoulders, mid-sky, mid-stream, mid-wood, and the like. 

Mid, 7. Central part; middle; midst. [Obs.] 

In the mid he had the habit of a monk. Fuller. 

Mi/da,n. [Gr. pidas, a destructive insect in pulse, 
Per, miteh, a kind of worm, Skr. matka, a bug.] A 
worm, from which comes the bean-fly. Chambers. 

Mid’/-age,n. The middle of life, or persons of that 
age. [Obs.] Shak. 


Mi’/ero-sedpe, n. [Fr. micro- 
Ny wt 





Microscope. 
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Mi/das’s-éar, n. (Zodl.) A mollusk of the genus 
Auricuia(A, Midé), having organs fitted for breath- 
ing air. 

Mid/day, a. [A-S. middiig.] Pertaining to noon; 
meridional; as, the midday sun. 

Mid/day,m». The middle of the day; noon. 

Mid/den (mid/dn),n. [Also midding.] [A-S. mid- 
ding. Cf. Gael. mathaich, to manure land, to amel- 
iorate, fr. maith, good.] A dunghill. [Prov. Eng.] 

Mid/den-erow, n. The common crow. [Prov. 
Eng. 

Mid/dest, a.; superl, of mid. Situated most nearly 
in the middle; middlemost; midmost. [Obs.] 
‘“¢ Among the middest crowd.” Spenser. 

Mid/dest,n. Midst; middle. Wap “ About the 
middest of the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” Suller. 

Mid/ding,». The same as MIDDEN. 

Mid/dle (mid/dl), a. [A-S., O. Fries., D., & Dan. 
middel, O. H. Ger. mittil, M. & N. H. Ger. mittel, 
See Mip.] 

1. Equally distant from the extremes; mean; me- 
dial; mid. ; 
These are flowers of middle summer, and 


I think they are given to men of middle age. Shak. 
2. Intermediate; intervening. 
Will, seeking good, finds many middle ends. Davies, 


(= Middle is sometimes used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds; as, middle-sized, middile-witted, 
and the like. 

Middle ages, the ages or period of time about equally 
distant from the decline of the Roman empire and the 
revival of letters in Europe, or from the eighth to the 
fifteenth century of the Christian era.— Middle deck 
(WVaut.), that deck of a vessel having three decks which 
is situated between the other two.— Middle passage, in 
the slave trade, that part of the Atlantic Ocean between 
Africa and the West Indies. — Middle post (Arch.), the 
same as K1nG-post. — Middle term (Logic), that term of 
a syllogism with which the two extremes are separately 
compared, and by means of which they are brought to- 
gether in the conclusion. Brande.— Middle tint (Paint.), 
a mixed tint in which bright colors never predominate. 
Fairholt. — Middle voice. (Gram.) See Voice. 
| Mid’dle, n. [A-S., D., & Dan. middel, Sw. medel, 
Icel. medal, M. & N. H. Ger. mittel. See supra. 
The point or part equally distant from the extremi- 
ties; an intervening point in space, time, or order 
of series; midst; central portion. 

But in this, as in most questions of state, there is a mid- 

es UurKe. 

See, there come people down by the middle of the land. 


udg. ix. 87, 
Syn.— See Minst. 

Mid/dle-age, a. Of, or pertaining to, the middle 
ages; medieval. 

Mid/dle-aged (-ajd, 60),a@. Being about the middle 
of the ordinary age of man. A middle-aged man is 
so called from the age of thirty-five or forty to forty- 
five or fifty. 

Mid/dle-tarth (-trth), n. [Sax. middan-eard. 
The world, considered as lying between heaven an 
hell. [Obs.] Shak. 

Mid/dle-ground, n. (Paint.) That part of a pic- 
ture between the fore-ground and the back-ground ; 
the central part of a picture. 

Mid’/dle-man, n. ; pl. MID/DLE-MEN. 1. Anagent 
between two parties; a broker; a go-between; es- 
pecially, in Ireland, one who takes land of the pro- 
prictors in large tracts, and then rents it out in small 
portions to the peasantry. 

2. A person of intermediate rank; a commoner, 
3. (Mil.) The man who occupies a central position 
in a file of soldiers. 

Mid/dlie-m6st, a. 
middle; midmost. 

Mid/dling, a. Of middle rank, state, size, or 
quality; about equally distant from the extremes; 
moderate; mediocre; medium; ordinary. 

Mid/dling-ly, adv. Passively; indifferently. 

Mid/dlings, n. pl. The coarser part of flour, 

Mid/féath-er, n. (Steam-eng.) A vertical water 
space in a fire-box or combustion-chamber, See 
W ATER-BRIDGE. 

Midge, n. [A-S. mygge, mycg, micg, Sw. mygga, 
mygg, Dan. myg, Icel. my, O. Sax. muggia, L. Ger. 
mugge, D. mug, O. H. Ger. mugga, mucca, M. H. 
Ger. mugge, miigge, mucke, mitake, N. H. Ger. 
miicke, allied to Russ. & Pol. mucha, a fly, Bohem. 
maucha, Gr. pria, Lat. musca, Skr. makshika.] 
(Entom.) A very delicate fly of the genus Chirono- 
mus, haying a short proboscis and long legs. It 
undergoes a metamorphosis in the water, like the 
gnat, with which it is commonly confounded. 

Mid/-héav/en,n. 1. The midst or middle part of 
heaven, or the sky. 

2. (Astron.) The meridian, or middle line of the 
heavens; the point of the ecliptic on the meridian, 

Mid/land,a. 1. Being in the interior country ; dis- 
tant from the coast or sea-shore; as, midland towns 
or inhabitants. . Howell, 

2. Surrounded by the land; mediterranean. 
And on the midland sea the French had awed. Dryden. 

Mid/-lént, n. The middle of Lent. 

Mid/-life, . The middle of life, or of the usual age 





In the middle, or nearest the 


of man. . Z 
Mid/-main, n. The middle of the main or sea, 
Obs. | Chapman, 





Mid/mOst, a. Middle; middlemost; as, the mid- 
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MIDNIGHT 
most battles. ‘Ere night’s midmost, stillest hour 
was past.”’ Byron. 

Mid/night (-nit), m. The middle of the night; 
twelve o’clock at night. 

The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve. Shak. 

Mid/night (-nit), a. 1. Being in the middle of the 
night; as, midnight studies. 

£ Midnight shout and revelry. Dilton. 
2. Dark as midnight; very dark; as, midnight 
gloom. 

Mid/rib, x. (Bot.) A continuation of the 
petiole, extending from the base to the apex 
of the lamina of a leaf. 

Mid/riff, n. [A-S. midhrif, from midd, 
mid, middie, and hrif, bowels, womb; O. 
Fries. midref.] (Anat.) The diaphragm ; 
the respiratory muscle which divides the 
trunk into two cavities, the thorax and 
abdomen. ‘A sight to shake the midriff 
of Despair with laughter.” Tennyson. yiarip. 

Smote him into the midriff with a stone. Shak. 


Mid/ship, a. Being in, or belonging to, the middle 
of a ship; as, a midship beam. 

Midship beam (Naut.), the beam or timber upon which 
the broadest part of a vessel is formed. — JLdship bend, 
the broadest frame in a vessel. Weale. 

Mid’/ship-man, n.; pl. MiD/snip-MEN. A kind of 
naval cadet, in a ship of war, whose business is to 
second and transmit the orders of the superior 
officers, and assist in the management of the ship 
and its armament. 

Passed midshipman, one who has passed examination, 
and is a candidate for promotion to the rank of lieuten- 
ant. Totten. 


Mid/ships, adv. (Navut.) In the middle of a ship; 
properly, amidships. 

Mid/ships, n. pl. (Naut.) The timbers at the 
broadest part of the vessel. Dana. 

Midst,. [Contracted from middest, the superlative 
of mid.) ‘The interior or central part; the middle. 

There is nothing said or done in the midst of the play which 
might not have been placed in the beginning. ryden. 

In the midst of, among; amid; also, surrounded by; 
involved in; in the thickest of; overwhelmed by. 

_ §ay> The phrases in our midst, in your midst, in their 
midst, instead of in the midst of us, you or them, have 
unhappily gained great currency in this country, and are 
sometimes, though rarely, to be found in the writings of 
reputable English authors. The expressions seem con- 
trary to the genius of the language, as well as opposed to 
the practice of our best and most accurate writers, and 
should therefore be abandoned. 

Syn.—Mivst, Mippix. Afidst is the superlative of 
mid (middle), denoting the very center, and hence im- 
plies surrounded by, involved in, in the thickest of; as, 
in the midst of a forest, of the waves, of darkness, &c. 
Middle has no such intensive sense, and is often applied 
to extent in only one direction; as, the middle of a line, 
of the street, &c. Midst is very frequently used abstract- 
ly or figuratively; as, in the médst of afflictions, cares, 
&c.; middie is never thus used with propriety. We can 
not say, in the middle of my contemplations on that sub- 
ject, but in the midst. 

Midst, adv. In the middle. 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. Jfilton. 
Mid/sittim/mer,n. [A-S.midswmor.] The middle 
of summer; the summer solstice, about the 21st of 


June. 
A kind of bird that feeds upon 


Mid/wald, n. 
bees. 

Mid/’ward, a. Situated in the middle. Ore] 

Mid/’ward, adv. [A-8. middeweard, middanweard.] 
In or toward the midst. arg 

Mid’way,n. The middle of the way or distance. 
‘* Paths indirect, or in the midway faint.” Milton. 

Mid’way, a. Being in the middle of the way or 
distance; as, the midway air. 

Mid’way, adv. In the middle of the way or dis- 
tance; half way. 

She met his glance midway. Dryden. 

Mid/wife, n.; pl. MID/WIvES. [O. Eng. mydwyve, 
from A-S. mid, with, and wif, woman, wife, prop- 
erly the woman or wife with or attendant upon a 
woman in childbirth. The Spanish and Portuguese 
word is comadre ; co, for Lat. cum, with, and madre, 
mother, which is precisely analogous to midwife. 
Cf. also Ger. beifrau, a female assistant, from bei, 
with, and fraw, woman.] A woman that assists 
other women in childbirth; a female practitioner 
of the obstetric art. 

Mid/wife,v.i. To perform the office of midwife. 

Mid/witfe, v.¢. To assist in childbirth. 

Mid/wife-ry, or Mid’wife-ry (Synop., § 130), n. 

1. The art or practice of assisting women in child- 
birth; obstetrics. 

2. Assistance at childbirth; help or co-operation 
in production. 

Mid’win-ter, 7. [A-S. midwinter.] The middle 
of winter, or the winter solstice, December 21; 
also, the middle of severe winter weather, which is, 
usually, much later. 

Mid/wive,v.¢. To perform the duties of amidwife 
to; to midwife. [Obs.] South. 

Miém (meen), ». [Fr. mine; whence Ger. miene, 
Dan. & Sw. mine.] Look; air; manner; external 
appearance; carriage; bearing. 


——— 








Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen. Pope. 
Syn.— Look; air; countenance; aspect; demeanor; 
deportment; manner. 

Miff, nm. [Prov. Ger. muff, sullenness, sulkiness, 
muffen, to be sulky, muffig, sullen, pouting.] A 
slight degree of resentment. [Colloq.] 

el Gait), a, [See supra.| Slightly offended. 

ollog. 

Might (mit), imp. of may. [A-S. meahte, mihte.] 

Might (mit),n. [A-S8. meaht, miht, from the root of 
may, A-8. magan, to be able; O. Sax.,O. & M. H. 
Ger. maht, N. H. Ger. macht, D., Sw., & Dan. magt, 
Icel. madttr, Goth. mahts. See May.] Force or 
power of any kind, whether of body or mind; energy 
or intensity of purpose or feeling; means or re- 
sources to effect an object; strength; force ; power ; 
ability ; capacity. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy might. eut. Vi. 5. 
There shall be no might in thine hand. Deut. xxviii. 32. 


I have prepared, with all my might, for the house of my 
God. 1 Chron. xxix. 2. 


With might and main, with the utmost strength or 
bodily exertion. 
Might/i-ly (mit/i-l¥), adv. 
A-S. mihtiglice.] 

1. In a mighty manner; with might; with great 
earnestness; vigorously; powerfully. 

Let man_and beast be covered with sackcloth, and cry 
mightily to God. Jonah iii. 8. 
So mightily grew the word of God and prevailed. Acts xix. 20. 

Whereto I also labor, striving according to his working, 
which worketh in me mightily. Col. i. 29. 
; a Greatly ; to a great degree; very much. [Col- 

od. 

I was mightily pleased with a story applicable to this piece 
of philosophy. Spectator. 

aah iness (mit/i-nes), n. [A-S. mihtigness.] 
. The quality of being mighty; possession of 
might; power; greatness; height of dignity. 
How soon this mightiness meets misery ! Shak. 

2. Highness; excellency;—used chiefly with a 
personal pronoun, as a title of dignity; as, their 
high mightinesses. 

Might/less, a Having no might or power; weak. 
[Obs.] ‘The rose is mightless.” Brunne. 

Might’y (mit/¥),a@. [A-S. meahtig, mihtig, O. Sax. 
mahtig, O. H. Ger. mahtig, M. H. Ger. mehtic, 
mehtec, N. H. Ger. michtig, Goth. mahteigs.] 

1. Possessing might; having great power; forci- 
ble; strong; vigorous; valiant. ‘‘The fat beeves 
which they roasted, and the mighty ale that they 
brewed.” IV. Scott. 

I'll sing of heroes and of kings, 
In mighty numbers, mighty things. Cowley. 

2. Very great; remarkable for size, effect, or 
qualities; important; momentous. 

Their persecutors thou threwest into the deeps, as a stone 
into the mighty waters. Veh. ix. 11. 

There arose a mighty famine in thatland. Luke xv. 14. 

3. Exhibiting or implying might; performed with 
power; wonderful. ‘The cities wherein most of 
his mighty works were done.” Matt. xi. 20, 

4. Very excellent; great; fine. [Collog. and low.] 

. The old maid bridled, and tossed her head, as much as to 
say that, in her opinion, the like of him was not so mighty a 
catch for ladies beyond their girlhood. Chanbers’s Journal. 

Might’y, adv. Ina great degree; very; as, mighty 
wise; mighty thoughtful. [Collogq.] 

He was mighty methodical, too, in ordering his household. 

Jeffreys. 

Mign/iard (min/yard), a, [Fr. mignard, allied to 

mignon, See MINION, and cf. MINIARD.] Soft; 

dainty; delicate; pretty. [Obs.] B, Jonson. 

Mign/iard-ise, n. [Fr.] Delicacy; gentleness. 

[Obs.] ‘* With all the migniardise and quaint ca- 
resses you can put upon them.” 


BL. Jonson. 
Mign/on-nétte/ (min/yon-tt’), 
n. [Fr., diminutive of mignon, 
darling. See Minton.] (Bot.) 
An annual flowering plant, hay- 
ing a delicate and an agreeable 
fragrance; Reseda odorata. 
Mi/grant, a. Making migra- 
tions; migratory. 
Migrant, n. <A bird or other 
animal which is migratory. 
Mi’grate, v. i. [imp. & p. p. 
MIGRATED; p. pr. & vb. n. MI- 
GRATING.] [Lat. migrare, mi- 
gratum, It. migrare.| To re- 
move from one country or state 
to another, with a view to resi- 
dence; to change one’s place of 
residence; to go to another 
home; to pass from a colder to 
a warmer climate in the autumn, returning again in 
the spring, — said of birds. 3 
Mi-gra/tion, n. [Lat. migratio, Fr. migration, O. 
Sp. migracion, It. migrazione.} The act of mi- 
grating or removing from one kingdom, state, or 
country to another, ¢ ‘ : 
Mi/gra-to-ry (50),a. [Fr. migratoire, It. & Sp. mi- 
gratorio.] 
1. Removing or accustomed to remove from one 
state or country to another. 
2. Regularly or occasionally removing from one 


[From Eng. mighty; 





Mignonnette. 
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MILESIAN 


place to another; roving; wandering; occasionally 

removing for pasturage ; as, the » igratory 'Lartars ; 

pees from one climate to anotl er; as, migratory 
irds. 

Milage, n. The same as MILEAGE. 

Mil/an-ége’ (91), n., sing. & pl. (Geog.) A native 
or inhabitant of Milan in Italy; ‘n the plural, the 
people of Milan. r 

Mil/an-ése’, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Milan, 
or the inhabitants of Milan. 

Milch (66), a. [A-S. melc, O. H. Ger. melch, N. H. 
Ger, melk. See MILK.] 

1. Giving or furnishing milk ; —now applied only 
to beasts, 
Not above fifty-one have been starved, excepting infants at 


nurse, caused rather by carelessness and infirmity of the milch 
women. Grant. 


Ihave a hundred milch kine to the pail. Shak. 

2. Soft; tender; merciful; as, milch-hearted, 

When she saw Pyrrhus make malicious sport 

In mincing with his sword her husband's limbs, 

The instant burst of clamor that she made 

Would have made milch the burning eyes of Heaven. Shak. 

Mild, a. [compar. MILDER; superl. MILDEST.] 
[A-8. mild, O. Sax. mildi, O. Fries. milde, Goth. 
milds, O. H. Ger. milti, M. H. Ger. milte, milde, N. 
H. Ger. mild, Icel. mildr, Sw., Dan., & D. mild.] 

1. Tender and gentle in temper or disposition; 
kind; compassionate; merciful; clement; indul- 
gent; not severe or cruel. 

It teaches us to adore him as a mild and merciful Being. 

Rogers. 

2. Not showing severity or harshness; kind; not 
fierce; not stern; placid; as, a mild look or aspect. 

3. Not acrid, pungent, corrosive, or drastic; act- 
ing gently, not energetically; not sharp, sour, or 
bitter; not acrimonious; demulcent; mollifying; 
lenitive; assuasive; as, a mild liquor; a mild cata- 
plasm; a mild cathartic or emetic. 

4. Soft; gently and pleasantly affecting the 
senses; not violent or intense; as, a mild air; a 
mild sun; a mild temperature; a mild light. ‘* And 
with a milder gleam refreshed the sight.” Addison, 

The rosy morn resigns her light 
And milder glory to the noon. Waller. 

(=> This word is sometimes used in the formation of 
self-explaining compounds ; as, mi/d-flavored, mild- 
hearted, mild-looking, mild-spoken, mild-spirited, mild- 
tempered, and the like. 

Syn.—Soft; gentle; bland; calm; tranquil; sooth- 
ing; pleasant; placid; meek; kind; merciful; tender; 
indulgent; clement; compassionate; mollifying; demul- 
cent; lenitive; assuasive. 

Mil’/dew (mil/dii), n. Fit mildedaw, O. H. Ger. 
militou, M. H. Ger. miltou, N. H. Ger. mehithau, 
for melthau.] A thin, whitish, powdery or cobweb- 
like coating, consisting of minute fungi, and found 
on various diseased or decaying substances. 

Mil/dew (mil/dt), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MILDEWED; 
p. pr. & vb.n. MILDEWING.}] To taint with mildew. 
“ He mildews the white wheat.” Milton. 

Mil’/dew (mil/dt), v. 7 To become tainted with 
mildew. 

Mild/ly, adv. In a mild manner; softly; gently; 
tenderly; not roughly or violently; moderately. 

Miald/mess, n. 1. The quality of being mild; ten- 
derness; clemency; gentleness; softness. 

My mildness hath allayed their swelling grief. Shak. 

2. Temperateness; moderation; pleasant condi- 
tion; as, the mildness of the winter, or of the air. 

Mile, . [A-S. mil, Icel. & O. H. Ger. mila, Sw. 
mil, Dan. miil, D. mijl, M. H. Ger. mile, N. H. Ger. 
meile, Fr. mille, Pr. & Sp. milla, Pg. milha, It. 
miglio, pl. miglia, from Lat. millia, pl. of mille, a 
thousand, i. e., millia passuwwm, a thousand paces.] 
A certain measure of distance, being equivalent to 
320 rods, or 5280 feet. 

(@F- The English geographical or nautical mile is one 
sixtieth part of a degree of Jatitude, or about 2025 yards. 
The Roman mile was a thousand paces, equal to 1614 
yards English measure. The German short mile is near- 
ly equal to 3.9 English miles; the German long mile to 
5.75 English miles; the Prussian and Danish miles are 
each about 4.7 English miles; the Swedish mile is about 
6.625 English miles. Kelly. 

Mile’age, nm. An allowance for traveling, as so 
much by the mile; especially, in the United States, 
an allowance made to members of Congress to de- 
fray the expenses of their journeys to and from 
Washington. [Written also, more analogically, but 
less frequently, milage. ] 


Constructive mileage, a mileage allowed for journeys 
supposed to be made, but not actually made, from and 
to the seat of government, as at the adjournment of Con- 
gress, when a new president comes into office, and also 
when an extra session is called. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

Mile’-post, )n. A post or stone set to mark the 

Milé/-stone, distance or space of a mile. 

Mile’-rtim, x. A unit of work in railway accounts; 
— called also train-mile. 

QS The cost of fuel, maintenance, &c., is roughly esti- 
mated by dividing the total cost by the number of miles 
run by all the trains. 

Mi-lé’siam (mi-lé/zhan), n. 1. (Anc. Geog.) A na- 
tive or inhabitant of the ancient city of Miletus in 
Asia Minor. 

2. A native or inhabitant of Ireland, descended, 
according to the legendary history of the country, 
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from King Miles'us, of Spain, whose two sons con- 
quered the islar d 1800 years before Christ, and es- 
tablished a new order of nobility. Smart. 

Mi-lé/sian (-zhin), a. 1. (Anc. Geog.) Of, or per- 
taining to, Mile‘ us or its inhabitants. 

2. (Irish Leg ndary Hist.) Descended from King 
Milesius; relat ng to the descendants of King Mi- 
lesius. 

Mil/foil, n. [Lat. millefolium, i. e., a thousand 
leaves, from mille, thousand, and foliwm, leaf; Fr. 
mille-feuille, It. millefoglie, Sp. milefolio.] (Bot.) 
An herb of the genus Achillea; yarrow. 

WMIl i-a'ri-d,n. (Med.) A fever accompanied by 
an eruption of small, isolated, red pimples, resem- 
bling a millet seed in form or size; miliary fever. _ 

Mil/ia-ry (mil/yaty), a. (Lat. miliarius, from mé- 
lium, millet; Fr. miliaire, Sp. miliar, It. miliare.] 

1. Resembling millet seeds; as, a miliary erup- 
tion. 

2. Accompanied with an eruption like millet 
seeds; as, a miliary fever. 

Miliary glands, the sebaceous glands of the skin. 

Mi-lice’, n. Militia. [Obs.] | 

MMili-o/1a, n. [Lat. miliwm, eed (Paleon.) An 
extinct genus of microscopic, univalve shells. 

Mil/i-o-lite (49), n. [N. Lat. miliola, from miliwm, 
millet, and Gr. Aé#us, stone.] (Paleon.) A fossil 
shell of the genus Miliola. po 

Mil/i-o-lit/ie, a. Of, pertaining to, or containing, 
miliolites. 

Mil/itan-cy, n. [See infra.] Warfare. [0bs.] 

Mil/i-tant, a. [Lat. militans, p. pr. of militare, to 
be a soldier; Fr. militant, It. & Sp. militante. See 
MILITATE.] Engaged in warfare; fighting; com- 
bating; serving as a soldier. 

At which command the powers militant , 
Moved on in silence. Milton. 

Church militant, the Christian church on earth, which 
is supposed to be engaged in a constant warfare against 
its enemies, and is thus distinguished from the church 
triumphant, in heaven. 

Mil/i-tant-ly, adv. In amilitant manner. [Rare.] 

Mil/i-tar,a. Military. [Obs.] ‘A prince in mili- 
tar virtue approved.” Bacon. 

Mil/i-ta-ri-ly, adv. In a military or soldierly man- 
ner. 

Mil/i-ta-rist, . One devoted to military pursuits; 
a military man. [Obs.] ‘‘ Gallant militarist.”? Shak. 

Mil/i-ta-ry, a. t at. militaris and militarius, from 

. miles, militis, soldier ; Fr. militaire, Sp. militar, It. 
militare. | 

1. Pertaining to soldiers, to arms, or to war; hay- 
ing to do with the affairs of war; as, a military 
parade or appearance; military discipline. 

_ 3. Engaged in the service of soldiers or arms; as, 
a military man. 

Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 
Throng in the troops of military men. Shak. 

3. Warlike; becoming a soldier; as, military 
virtue; military bravery. 

4. Derived from the services or exploits of a sol- 
dier; as, military renown. 

5. Conformable to the customs or rules of armies 
or militia; as, the conduct of the officer was not 
military. 

6. Performed or made by soldiers; as, a military 
election. Bacon. 

Military tenwre, tenure of land, on condition of per- 
forming military service. 

Mil/i-ta-ry, . [Fr. militaire, Sp. militar, It. mili- 
tare. See supra.| The whole body of soldiers; 
soldiery; militia; the army. 

Mil’i-tate, v.i. [imp. & p.p. MILITATED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. MILITATING.] [Lat. militare, militatum, 
from miles, militis, soldier; It. militare, Pr. & Sp. 
militar, Fr. militer.} To stand opposed; to be 
hostile or inconsistent; to contend; to fight; — used 
with against and with. 

These are great questions, where great names militate 
against each other. urke, 

Militia (mi-lish/a), mn. [Lat., from miles, militis, 
soldier; Fr. milice, Sp. milicia, It. milizia.] 

1. The body of soldiers in a state enrolled for 
discipline, but engaged in actual service only in 
emergencies, as distinguished from regular troops, 
whose sole occupation is war or military service. 

2. Military service; warfare. [ Obs. and rare.] 

Another kind of militia I had than theirs, Baxter. 

Mi-li/tia-man (m{-lish/a-), n.; pl, MI-LI/TIA-MEN, 
One who belongs to the militia. 

Milk, n. [A-S. miluc, meoluc, meoloc, meole, mile, 
mele, O. Fries. meloc, Goth. miluks, Icel. miélk, 
Sw. mjolk, Dan., D., & L. Ger. melk, O. H. Ger, 
miluh, miloh, M. H. Ger. milich, milch, N. H. Ger. 
mitch, allied to Russ, moloko, O. Slay. mlicko, Pol, 
& Bohem. pieko-l 

1. A white fluid secreted by female mammals for 
the nourishment of their young. It consists of a 
solution of caseine and various salts, with minute 
globular cells of fat. 

2. Hence, the white juice of certain plants. 

3. Emulsion made by bruising sceds; as, the 
milk of almonds, produced by pounding almonds 
with sugar and water. 

Ct#~ This word is frequently used in self-explaining 
compounds denoting that which relates to, resembles, 
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contains, or is made of, milk, &c.; as, milk-man, milk- 
market, milk-meat, milk-pati, milk-pan, milk-pap (teat), 
milk-porridge, milk-pottage, milk-punch, milk-score, 
milk-warm, milk-woman, and the like. 

Milk of lime, water mixed with quicklime ;— so called 
from its resemblance to milk in color and consistence. — 
Sugar of milk (Chem.), the sugar held in solution in 
ieee It is peculiar as not undergoing alcoholic fermen- 

ation. 

Milk, v.t. [imp. & p.p. MILKED (milkt); p. pr. & 
vb. 2. MILKING.] [A-S. melcan, meolcan, milcian, 
meolcian, O. H. Ger. melchan, M. H. Ger. melchen, 

H. Ger. & D. melken, Icel. midlka, Sw. mjélka, 
Dan. melke, miilke, allied to Lat. mulgere, Gr. adéd- 
yew, Lith. milszti, Slay. miliesti.] 

1. To draw or press milk from, by the hand or 
mouth; to withdraw the milk of, 

I have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me. Shak. 

2. To draw from the breasts or udder; to ex- 
tract, as milk. 

3. To supply with milk; to mingle milk with: to 


add milk to. 

Milk’en (milk/n), a. Consisting of milk. [0bs.] 

ee m. One who milks; also, one who gives 
milk. 

Milk’-f€/ver, ». (Med.) A fever which accom- 
panies or precedes the first lactation. It is usually 
transitory. 

Milk/’/-héedége, n. (Bot.) A shrub growing on the 
Coromandel coast, containing a milky juice. 

Milk’i-ly, adv. After the manner of milk; lacteally. 

Milk/i-ness, 7. Qualities like those of milk; soft- 
ness. 

Milk’-liv’ered, a. White livered; cowardly; tim- 
orous. Shak. 

Milk/maid,x. A woman that milks, or is employed 
in the dairy. 

Milk’-m9O/lar, 7. One of the molar teeth that are 
shed in the young mammal, and which are suc- 
ceeded by the pre-molars. 

Milk’/-mo/lar, a. Of, or pertaining to, the molar 
teeth in young mammals, which are early shed, and 
give way to others. R. Owen. 

Milk’-pirs/ley,. (Bot.) An umbelliferous plant 
of the genus Selenum. 

Milk’-sick/mess, n. A peculiar and most malig- 
nant disease, occurring in some localities of the 
Western United States, and affecting certain kinds 
of farm stock, and persons who make use of the 
meat or dairy products of infected cattle. Its cause 
is unknown. 

Milk’-snake, 7. (Zoél.) A harmless snake (Ophi- 
bolus eximius), of a grayish ash color, with three 
rows of dark spots along the back and sides. It is 
found in the Northern and Middle United States. 

Milk’sdp, n. A piece of bread sopped in milk; 
hence, more usually, a soft, effeminate, feeble- 
minded man. 

Milk’-this/tle (-this/l),. (Bot.) An esculent Eu- 
ropean plant of the thistle kind, having the veins of 
its leaves of a milky whiteness; Cardwus maria- 
NUS. 

Milk’-thriish, n. (Med.) A disease in which ap- 
pear roundish, pearl-colored vesicles, confined to 
the lips, mouth, and intestinal canal, and generally 
terminating in curd-like sloughs. Dunglison. 

Milk’-tooth, .; pl. MILK/-TEETH. 1. (Far.) The 
fore tooth of a foal, which comes at the age of about 
three months, and is cast within two or three years. 

ne of the deciduous or first set of teeth, of a 
child. 

Milk’=tree,n. (Bot.) A tree yielding a milky juice; 
especially, one in which this juice is fit for food, as 
the cow-tree of South America, 

Milk’-tré/foil, x. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Cytisus. 

Milk’-vés’sel, n. (Bot.) A cavity between the 
cells of a plant, forming a sort of canal, in which the 
milky juice is contained. 

Milk’vétch, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Astra- 
galus, sometimes cultivated as an ornamental plant. 

Milk’weed, n. (Bot.) A plant of several species, 
of the genera Asclepias and Acerates, abounding in 
a milky juice, and having its seeds attached to a 
long, silky down; silkweed. Gray. 

Milk’=-wort (-wfrt), ». (Bot.) A plant of several 
species of the genus Polygala. 

Milk’y,a. 1. Relating to milk; made of milk. 

2. Resembling milk; as, milky sap or juice. 

3. Yielding milk; as, milky mothers. Roscommon. 

4. Soft; mild; gentle; timorous. 

Has friendship such a faint and milky heart? Shak. 

Milky way (Astron.), abroad, irregular, luminous zone 
in the heavens, supposed to be the blended light of innu- 
merable fixed stars, which are not distinguishable with 
ordinary telescopes; the galaxy. 

Mill, n. [Lat. mille, a thousand.] An imaginary 
money of account of the United States, having the 
Ane of the tenth of a cent, or the thousandth of a 

ollar, 

Mill, n. [O. Eng. mylene, miln, A-S. mylen, Icel. 
mylna, Dan. modlle, D. molen, O. H. Ger. mulin, 
muli, M. H. Ger. miil, N. H. Ger. miihle, allied to 
Lat. mola, molina, Gr. pidn, pidos ; W. melin, Corn, 
melyn, Armor. melin, mell, Ir. muilean, meile, Gacl. 
muileann; Fr. moulin, Pr. molina, molin, Sp. molino 
Pg. moinho, It. mulino, from Lat. molina, molinus. 
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MILLEPORE 


1. An engine or machine for grinding or com- 
minuting any substance, as grain, by rubbing or 
crushing it between two hard, indented surfaces, 
generally of stone or metal;—usually having a 
word prefixed, denoting the particular object to 
which it is applied; as, a grist-mill, a bark-mill, a 
coffee-mill, a paint-mill, a cider-mill, &c. 

(= In modern usage, the term mild includes various 
other machines or combinations of machinery, which 
resemble the flouring-mill, to which the term was first 
applied, notin its circular crushing or grinding action, but 
in the more general one of transforming some raw mate- 
rial by mechanical processes into a state or condition for 
use; as, saw-mills, cotton-mills, silk-mills, fulling-milis, 
oil-mills, slitting-mills, powder-mills, &c., to some of 
which the term manufactory, or factory, is also applied. 

2. The building, with its machinery, where grind- 
ing, or some process of manufacturing, is carried on. 

3. (Calico Printing.) A printing cylinder, of cop- 
pee the impression upon which has been obtained 

y a process like that performed by a milling tool, 
from a cylinder engraved by hand, called the die. 

{F- A277 is often used in composition of words denot- 
ing that which appertains to, or is employed in, or about, 
a mill; as, méll-gearing, mill-hand, mill-horse, miti- 
house, mill-pond, mill-pool, mill-wheel, and the like. 

Mill, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. MILLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MILLING.] [Cf. O. H. Ger. muljan, mullen, mulen, 
malan, melan, M. H. Ger. miiln, N. H. Ger. mahlen, 
A): malen, O. Sax. & Goth. malan, Teel. & Sw. mala, 
Dan. male, allied to Lat. molere. See supra.) 

1. To reduce to fine particles, or to small pieces; 
to grind; to comminute. 

2. To pass through a machine or engine; to shape 
or finish by passing through a machine;—used 
chiefly in reference to metal work. 

3. To make a raised border or impression around 
the edges of, or to cut fine grooves or indentations 
across the edges of, as a coin, to prevent clipping, 
or the disk-shaped heads of the adjusting screws of 
mathematical or optical instruments, to afford a 
better hold; also, to stamp in a coining press; to 
coin. 

fee pass through a fulling-mill; to full, as 
cloth. 

5. To beat severely with the fists, as if in a fulling- 


mill. [Cant.] Smarts 
To mill chocolate, to froth it. See Froru. 
Mill, n. A set-to; a pret encounter. [ Cané.] 


Mill/=-board,n. <A kind of stout pasteboard. 

Mill/-eake, mn. The incorporated materials for 
gunpowder, in the form of a dense mass or cake, 
ready to be subjected to the process of granulation, 

Mill’-edg, n. The cog of a mill-wheel. . 

Mill’-dam, n. A dam or mound to obstruct a 
water-course, and raise the water to an altitude suf- 
ficient to turn a mill-wheel. 

Mill/-héad, ». The head of water necessary, or 
employed, to turn the wheel of a mill. 

Mil/le-ma/ri-an, a. [Fr. millénaire, It. millenario, 
Sp. milenario.] Consisting of a thousand years; 
pertaining to the millennium. 

Mil/le-na/ri-an, ». One who believes that Christ 
will personally reign on earth a thousand years; a 
chiliast. 

Mil/le-na/ri-an-ism, 

Mil/le-na-rism, narians, 

Mil/le-ma-ry, a, [Lat. millenarius, containing a 
thousand, from millent, a thousand each, from mille, 
a thousand; Fr. millénaire, It. millenario, 8p. mile- 
nario.| Consisting of a thousand. 

Mil/le-na-ry,2. 1. The space of a thousand years. 

It is true human nature was not at a stand-still during that 
millenary. are. 
2. A millenarist. 

Mil-lén/ni-al, a. Pertaining to the millennium, or 
to a thousand years; as, millennial period; millen- 
nial happiness. 

Mil-lén/ni-al-ist,. One who believes that Christ 
will reign personally on earth a thousand years; a 
chiliast; also, a believer in the universal prevalence 
of Christianity for a long period. 

Mil-lén/ni-anm-ism,)n. Belief in, or expectation 

Mil-lén/ni-a-rism, of, the millennium ; mille- 
narianism. 

Mil/len-nist, 7. 


nm. The doctrine of mille- 


One who holds to the millennium. 
[ Obs.]} Johnson. 
Mil-lén/ni-tim, n. [L. Lat., from Lat. mille, a 
thousand, and annus, ayear.] <A thousand years; 
—a word used to denote the thousand years men- 
tioned in the the twentieth chapter of Revelation, 
during which period Satan will be bound, and holi- 
ness become triumphant throughout the world. 
Some believe that, during this period, Christ will 
reign on earth in person with his saints. | 
Mil/le-péd, n. [Lat. millepeda, from mille 
sand, and pes, pedis, foot; Fr. mille-pieds, I 
piedi, Sp. milpies.] Aninsect 
having many feet; one of the | 
myriapods, [Written also mil- hy 
lipede. | . & 
Mil/le-pore, n. [Fr. millé- 
pore, It. millepora, Sp. mile- 
‘pora, from Lat, mille, a thou- 
sand, and porws, pore.] (Z0- 
ol.) A species of coral, having 
the surface smooth, and per- 
forated with very minute 


a thou- 
. mille- 
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MILLEPORITE 


unetures or cells, which have transverse partitions. 
“he animal is an acaleph, related to Coryne, and 
not a polyp. Agassiz. 

Mil/le-po-rite (49), x. (Paleon.) A fossil millepore. 

Miller, n. [From Eng. mill; O. Eng. miner 

1. One whose occupation is to attend a grist-mill. 
2. (Entom.) A moth or winged insect ;—so called 
because the wings appear as if covered with white 
dust or pee aet, like a miller’s clothes. 
3. (chth.) A fish of the genus Myliobatis; the 
eaglo-ray. See EAGLE-RAY. 

Mil/ler-ite, ». A believer in the doctrine of William 
Miller, who taught the speedy end of the world and 
the coming of Christ to reign on earth. 

Mill/er’s-thiimb (-thtim),”. (Jchth.) A small fish 
found in small 
streams in Eu- 
rope; the river 
bull-head; the 
Cottus gobio. 

Mil-lés/i-mal, ‘ 
a, [Lat. mil- 
lesimus, from 
mille, a thou- 
sand; It. mél- 
lesimo, Sp. milesimo.] Thousandth; consisting of 
a thousand {ire as, millesimal fractions. 





Miller’s-thumb (Cottus gobio). 


Millet, n. [Fr. millet or mil, Pr. mit, 
It. miglio, Pg. miiho, Sp. mijo, Lat. 
milium, A-S. mil.) (Bot.) (a.) An en- 
dogenous plant (Panicum miliaceum), 
and its grain. It is a native of the East 
Indies, where it is largely used for food. 
(b.) A hardy grass of several species of 
the genus A/iliwm ;—called also millet- 
grass. Y 

German millet, the Letaria Germanica, 
the seed of which is principally used for 4 
eage-birds. Archer. — Indian millet, a plant 
(Sorghum vulgare), of which the Guinea 
corn and broom corn are varieties. The stalks are used 
in the manufacture of whisks and carpet brooms. In the 
West Indies the grain is used principally by the blacks, 
and is called negro corn.— Italian millet, a species of 
grass (Letaria Italica) bearing a very small grain. 


Milliard (mille-ir’),n. [Fr., from mille, mil, Lat. 
mille, thousand.] A thousand millions. 

Mil/li-a-ry,a. [Lat. milliariws, containing a thou- 
sand, from mille, thousand; Fr. milliaire, milliary, 
Sp. miliario, It. eeere- Pertaining to a mile; de- 
noting a mile. “ A milliary column, from which 
they used to compute the distance of all the cities 
and places of note.” Evelyn. 

Mil/li-a-ry,n. [Lat. milliarium, a mile-stone which 
indicated a distance of one thousand paces, i. e., a 
Roman mile, from milliarius. See supra.] A mile- 
stone. 

Mil/li-crim, n. [Fr. milligramme, from 

Milli-gramme’,s milli, abbreviation of mil- 

licme, thousandth, and gramme, the unit of the 
measure of weight. See GRAMME.] A French 
measure of weight, being the thousandth part of a 
gramme, equal to the weight of a cubic millimeter 
of water, or .0154 English grains, Troy weight. 

PMil-lil/i-ter, or Mil’li-li/ter, n. [Fr. miilitre, fr. 
milli, abbreviation of millieme, thousandth, and li- 
tre, a measure of capacity. See Lirer.] A French 
measure of capacity, containing the thousandth part 
of a liter or cubic decimeter, equal to .06103 of an 
English cubic inch. 

Millilitre (mil/li-lé/tr), n. The same as MILLI- 
LITER, 

Mil-lim/e-ter, or Mil/li-mé@/ter, . [Fr. milli- 
métre, from milli, abbreviation of milli¢me, thou- 
sandth, and métre, a measure of length. See Mr- 
TER.] A French lineal measure, containing the 
oom part of a meter; equal to .03937 of an 
nch. 

Mi ilimetre (mil/li-mia’tr), 2. 
LIMETER,. 

Mil/limer, n. [From Milaner, an inhabitant of 
Milan, in Italy; hence, a man from Milan who im- 
ported female finery.] A person, usually a woman, 
who makes and sells head-dresses, hats or bonnets, 
&c., for women. 

No milliner can so fit his customers with gloves. Shak. 

To conceal such real ornaments as these . . . as a milliner’s 
wife does her wrought stomacher with a smoky lawn, or a 
black cyprus. B. Jonson. 
(= “This is one of the few occupations which fe- 
males have latterly gained from the other sex. A miili- 
ner was originally a man.” Nares. 


Millimér’y, nn. The articles made or sold by mil- 
liners, as head-dresses, hats or bonnets, laces, rib- 
bons, and the like, 

MilVing, mn. The act or employment of grinding 

or passing through a mill; the process of fulling 

Gipth; the act or process of making a raised or in- 

dented edge upon coin, &c, 


Milling-machine, a machine tool for dressing surfaces 
by rotary cutters. — Afi/ling-iool, a roller with indented 
edge or surface, for producing like indentations in metal 
by rolling pressure, as in turning; a nurling tool. 


Million (mil/yun), 7. a Lat. millio, from Lat. 
mille, a thousand ; Fr. million, Pr. milio, Sp. milion, 
Pg. milhGo, It. milione.] 

1. The number of ten hundred thousand, or a 





Millet. 


The same as MIL- 
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thousand thousand, written 1,000,000, 

under NUMERATION.] 

2. A very great number; an indefinitely large 
number, 

There are millions of truths that men are not concerned to 
know. Locke. 
Mill/ion-adire’,n. [Fr., It. milionario, Sp. miilo- 

nario.| One whose wealth is counted by millions; 

a very rich person, [Written also millionnaire.] 
MillVion-a-ry, «a. Pertaining to millions; consist- 

ing of millions; as, the millionary chronology of 

the Pundits. Pinkerton. 

MilVioned (mil/yund), a Multiplied by millions. 

Obs.] Shak. 
tllionnatre (mil’yun-ar’), n. [Fr.] See M1L- 

LIONAIRE, 

Mill/ionth, a. Being the last one of a million units 
or objects counted in regular order from the first 
of a series or succession ; constituting one of a mill- 
ion. 

MilVionth, n. The quotient of a unit divided by 
one million; one of a million equal parts. 

Mill/-race, n. The current of water that drives a 
mill-wheel, or the canal in which it is conveyed. 


[See Note 


MilVréa, pn. [Pg. mil reis, i. e., one thousand 
Mill’ree, rees, from mil, thousand, and reis, pl. 
MGV réis, of real, a coin.] A coin of Portugal, 


commonly estimated at 5s. sterling, or about 108 
cents; though a small gold millrea, of 1755, was 
worth only 3s. 2d sterling. P, Cyc. 

Mill/-six/penc¢e, m. An old English coin, first 
milled in 1561, being one of the earliest that was 
milled, 

Mill’stone,n. <A stone used for grinding grain, 

To see into or through a milistone, to see with acute- 
ness; to penetrate into abstruse subjects; to be sharp- 
sighted. 

Mill/stone-grit/, m. (Geol.) A hard and coarse, 
gritty sandstone, dividing the carboniferous from the 
subcarboniferous strata. [See Jllust. of Geology.] 

MAili’-tail, 2. The current of water flowing from a 
water-wheel, and which has been used in turning it. 

Mill/-tooth, n.; pl. MILL/-TEETH, A grinder or 
molar tooth. 

Mill’/=-work (-wiirk), ». The shafting, gearing, and 
other driving machinery of mills, as of grist-mills, 
cotton-mills, &c. 

Mill/-wright (-rit), n. A mechanic whose occupa- 
tion is to build mills. 

Milt,n. [A-S. & L. Ger. milte, Icel. milti, Dan. & 
D. milt, Sw. mjdlte, O. H. Ger. milzi, M. H. Ger. 
milze, N. H. Ger. milz, whence It. milza, Sp. melsa.] 

1. (Anat.) The spleen; an organ situated in the 
left hypochondrium, under the diaphragm. 

2. ve [Ger. miich. See MiiKx.] The soft 
roe of fishes, or the spermatic part of the males, 
Milt, v.¢. To impregnate, as the roe or spawn of 

the female fish. 

Miit/er, n. [Ger. milcher, milchner, from milch. 
See Mint, ., 2.) A male fish, 

Mil-tén/ie, a, Pertaining to, or like, Milton, or his 
poetry. 

Milt/wort (-wfirt), . (Bot.) An herb of the genus 
Asplenium ; spleenwort. 

Mil’vine, or Mil/vine, a. (Ornith.) Pertaining to, 
or resembling, birds of the kite family. 

Mil/vine, or Mil’/vime, n. (Ornith.) A bird be- 
longing to the family of the kites. 

Mel vus,n. [Lat.] (Ornith.) A genus of raptorial 
birds, including the kite. 

Mime,n. [Fr. mime, It. & Sp. mimo, Lat. mimus, 
Gr. ptpos, allied to pipetoSac, to imitate, to mimic. ] 

1. A kind of farce or dramatic representation in 
which real characters were depicted. q 

2. An actor in such representations, 

Miaime,v.i. To mimic, or play the buffoon, 


See Mimic, 

Mim/er,n. A mimic. [Obs,] See Mimic, 

WAt-meé'sés,n. (Gr. pipnocs, from pipetodat, to imi- 
et (Rhet.) Imitation of the voice or gestures of 
another; mimicry. 

Mim/e-téne, n. (Ain.) The mineral arseniate of 
lead, occurring in pale yellow or brownish hexag- 
onal crystals. Dana. 

Mi-mét/ie (Synop., § 180), a. (Gr. pipnrixds, fr. 

Mi-mét/ie-al ptpetosar, to imitate.] Apt to imi- 
tate; giving to aping or mimicry; imitative. 

Mim/ie, a. (Gr. ppexds, from ptpetoSac, to imi- 

Mim/ie-al,§ tate; Lat. mimicus, It. & Sp. mimico, 
Fr. mimique. ‘See MIME. ] 

1. Inclined to imitate or to ape; having the prac- 
tice or habit of imitating; imitative. 
Oft, in her absence, mimic fancy wakes 
‘To imitate her. Milton. 
Man is, of all creatures, the most mimical in gestures, 
speech, &c. Votton. 
2, Consisting of imitation; formed in imitation ; 
imitated; as, mimic gestures, 
[=> Mimic implies often something droll or ludicrous, 
or less dignified than 7mitative. 

Mim/ie, n. 1. One who imitates or mimics; a buf- 
foon who attempts to excite laughter or derision by 
acting or speaking in the manner of another, 

2. A mean or servile imitator. 
When full grown, it [vanity] is the worst of vices, and the 
occasional mimic of them all. Burke. 


Mim/ie, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. MIMICKED (mim/ikt) ; 


[ Obs.] 


ae 


MIND 


p. pr. & vb. N. MIMICKING.] To imitate or ape for 
sport; to attempt to excite laughter or derision b 
acting or speaking like another; to ridicule by imi- 
tation. 

The walk, the words, the gesture could supply, 


The habit mimic, and the mien belie. Dryden. 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 
That they might answer him. Wordsworth 


Syn.—To ape; imitate; counterfeit; mock. 

Mim/ie-al-ly, adv. In an imitative or aping man. 
ner. 

Mim/ick-er, m. One who mimics; a mimic. 

Mim/ie-ry, 7”. The act or practice of one who mim- 
ics; ludicrous imitation for sport or ridicule. 

Mimég/ra-pher, n. [Gr. pimoypados, from pipos, 
a mime, and ypapew, to write; Lat. mimographus, 
It. mimografo, Fy, mimographe.] A writer of farces 
or mimes. 

oPEE-2226! sd, Or MH%-mG'sd& (Synop., § 130), n. [Gr. 
uipos, imitator.] (Bot.) A genus of leguminous 
plants, containing many species, and including the 
sensitive plant (MZ. sensitiva, or MW. pudica);—so 
called from its imitating the sensibility of animal 
life, or from the great variety of appearance pre- 
sented by the different species. 

(2 The term mimosa is also applied in commerce to 
the bark of different species of mimosa imported from 
Australia, and used in tanning, and also called wattle 
bark. Tomlinson. 

We melt-Fits,n. ([Lat., diminutive of mimus, come- 
dian, from the resemblance of its corolla to a mask.] 
(Bot.) A genus of herbaceous plants, remarkable 
for the beauty of their flowers, which are often of 
brilliant colors, Baird. 

Mind, n. [Lat. mina, Gr. prd.] A weight or de- 
nomination of money. The mina of the Old Testa- 
ment was valued at fifty shekels. The Greek or 
Attic mina was valued at a hundred drachmas, more 
than £3 sterling, or $14. McCulloch. 

Mi-na/ciotis (mi-na’shus), a. [Lat. minax, mina- 
cis, projecting, threatening, from minari, to project, 
threaten.| Threatening; menacing. [Obs. 

Mi-mi¢/i-ty (mi-nis/i-ty), m. [See supra.] Dispo- 
sition to threaten. [0ds.] 

Min/a-ret,n. [Ar. mandrat, lamp, lan- 
tern, light-house, turret, from nara, to 
shine, nar, fire.] (Arch.) A slender, lofty - 
turret on the mosques of Mohammedan 
countries, rising by different stages or 
stories, and surrounded by one or more 
projecting balconies, from which the peo- 
ple are summoned to prayer. 

Min/a-t0/ri-al-ly, ) adv. In a minato- 

Min/a-to-ri-ly, ry manner; with : 
threats. 3 

Min/a-to-ry (50), a. [Lat. minatorius, 
from minari, to threaten; It. minato- 
rio.}| Threatening; menacing. Bacon. 

Minge,v.t. [imp. & p. p. MINCED (minst); p. pr. 
& vb. nN. MINCING.] [A-S. minsian, from minn, 
minor, weak, min, minus; O. Sax., O. Fries., & O. 
H. Ger. min, Icei. minni, Goth. mins, Fr. mince, 
slender, slight, from O. H. Ger. minnisto, superla- 
tive of min, Proy. & O. Fr. mincer, to cut, mince.]} 

1. To cut into very small pieces; to chop fine; to 
hash; as, to mince meat. 

2. To diminish in speaking; to retrench, cut off, 
or omit; to extenuate; to clip, as words, or expres- 
sions; to utter half and keep back half of. 

I know no way to mince it in love, but to say, directly, I 
love you. Shak, 


Siren, now mince the sin, | 
And mollify damnation with a phrase, Dryden, 


Tf, to mince his meaning, I had either omitted some part of 
what he said, or taken from the strength of his expression, I 
certainly had wronged him. Dryden. 


These... were forced to mince the matter, Woodward. 
Minee, v.i. 1. To walk with short steps; to walk 
with affected nicety; to affect delicacy in manner, 

The daughters of Zion are haughty,... walking and min- 


cing as they go. Js, iii. 16. 
I'll turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride. Shak. 

2. To speak softly, or with affected nicety. ‘ Min- 

cing dialect.” Lloyd, 

Min¢ged/-méat (minst/-), n. Meat chopped very 
fine. 

Min¢ed’-pie (minst/-),. A pie made with minced- 
meat and other ingredients baked in paste, 

Minge’=-méat, n. Minced-meat, 

Minc¢e/=pie, n. Minced-pie. 

Min/¢ing-ly, adv. Inamincing manner; not fully; 
with affected delicacy. 

Mine-ti/ri-en-¢y, 2. Micturition. jpoee 

Mind, n. [A-S. mynd, gemynd, gemund, Dan. minde, 
mind, memory, remembrance, consent, vote ; Sw. 
minne, memory; Icel. minni, memory, monument; 
Feel. mynd, form, effigy; O. H. Ger. minna, minja, 
memory, love, gamunt, memory, commemoration, 
Goth. munds, gamunds, memory, allied to Lat. 
mens, mentis, Gr. pévos.] 

1. The intellectual or rational faculty in man; the 
understanding; the power that conceives, judges, or 
reasons; also, the entire spiritual nature; the soul. 

By the mind of man we understand that in him which 
thinks, remembers, reasons, wills. Reid, 

What we mean by mind is simply that which perceives. 
thinks, feels, wills, and desires. Sir W. Hamilton. 


2. State, at any given time, of the faculties of 
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thinking, willing, choosing, and the like; psychi- 
cal activity or state; as, (a.) Opinion; sentiment; 
judgment; belief. 

Being so hard to me that brought your mind, 

I fear she'll prove as hard to you in telling her mind. Shak. 
(b.) Choice; inclination; desire; liking; intent; 
purpose; will. 

The sacrifice of the wicked is abomination; how much more 
when he bringeth it with a wicked mind / Prov. xxi. 27. 
(c.) Courage; spirit. Chapman. 

3. Memory ; remembrance ; recollection ;—in 
such phrases as, to have or keep in mind, to call to 
mind, to put in mind, and the like. 

To make up one’s mind, to come to an opinion or de- 
cision; to determine. 

Mind, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MINDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
me es [A-S. myndan, gemyndan, to remind; 
Dan. minde, to put in mind of, remind, warn, ad- 
monish, Sw. minnas, to remember, to call to mind, 
Icel. minni, to remember, mynda, to form, feign, O. 
H. Ger. mundjan, gamundjan, to remember, Goth. 
gamunan. See supra.) 

1. To attend to; to fix the thoughts on; to regard 
with attention; to treat as a thing of consequence; 
to heed; to mark; to note. 

Mind not high things. Rom. xii. 16, 

He set himself wholly to mind the East India trade. Bwrnet. 

Cease to request me; let us mind our way. Dryden. 

2. To have in mind; to bear in remembrance; to 
have inintent. [are.] 

He minded not, meantime, what, no doubt, he knew well. 


Fuller. 
3. To putin mind; toremind. [0ds.] 
He minded them of the mutability of all earthly things. Fuller. 
I do thee wrong to mind thee of it. Shak. 
Did he not mind me of my danger? Baxter. 
Never mind, do not regard it; it is of no consequence; 
no matter. 
Syn.—To notice; mark; regard; observe; obey. 
Mind, v.i. To be inclined, or disposed to incline. 


One of them mindeth to go into rebellion. Spenser. 

I mind to tell him plainly what I think. Shak. 
Mind/ed, a Disposed; inclined. ‘If men were 
minded to live virtuously.” Tillotson. 


Joseph ... was minded to put her away privily. Jatt. i. 19. 

t=" Minded is much used in composition; as, high- 

minded; low-minded; feeble-minded; sober-minded ; 

double-minded. 

Mind/ful, a. Attentive; regarding with care; bear- 
ing in mind; heedful; observant. 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him? Ps. viii. 4. 

I promise to be mindful of your admonitions. Hammond. 


Mind/ful-ly, adv. In a mindful manner; atten- 
tively; heedfully. 

Mind/ful-ness, n. The quality of being mindful; 
attention; regard; heedfulness. 

Mind/ing,n. Regard; mindfuiness. 

Mind/less, a. 1. Not indued with mind or intel- 
lectual powers; stupid; unthinking; as, a mindless 
slave. Shak, 

2. Unmindful; inattentive; heedless; forgetful; 
negligent; careless. ‘‘ Cursed Athens, mindless of 
thy worth.” Shak. 

Who, uninformed in such matters, and quite mindless as 
toward every form of gainsaying, are content to hold fast the 
“form of sound words” which they have been taught. 


I. Taylor. 
Mind/-strick/en, a. Affected in mind; moved. 
[ Obs.] Sidney. 


Mine, a.; called sometimes a pronominal adj. [A-8., 
O. Sax., O. Fries., & O. H. Ger. min, Sw. & Dan. 
min, Ieel. minn, Goth. meins, N. H. Ger. mein, D. 
mijn.] Belonging to me; my;—used, (a@.) As a 
pronominal adjective, placed always in the predi- 
cate; as, counsel is mine ; and also, attributively, in 
the old style, before a noun beginning with a vowel, 
for my. ‘‘I kept myself from mine iniquity.” Ps. 
Xviii. 23. (b.) As possessive pronoun, equivalent to 
of me, or belonging to me. 

(27 Mine is often used in the predicate without the 
noun to which it belongs, or rather standing for this noun. 
“When a man deceives me once, says the Italian proy- 
erb, it is his fault; when twice, it is mine.” Horne. 


Mine, n. [Fr. mine, Pr. mina, mena, Sp., Pg., It., 
& L. Lat. mina; also Fr. miniére, Pr. meniera, O. 
Sp. & L. Lat. minera, It. miniera. See infra.] 

1. A subterranean cavity or passage; especially, 
(a.) A pit or excavation in the earth, from which 
metallic ores or other mineral substances are taken 
by digging ;—distinguished from the pits from 
which stones only are taken, and which are called 
quarries, (b.) (Mil.) A cavity filled with powder, 
formed in or under a fortification or other work, so 
as to destroy it when fired. The term includes also 
the galleries leading to the chambers or cavities. 

2. A rich source of wealth or other good. 

I would not wed her for a mine of gold. Shak. 

Overcharged mine. See OVERCHARGE. — Undercharged 
mine. See UNDERCHARGE. 

Mine, v.i. 1. To dig amine or pit in the earth; to 

dig in the earth for minerals, or for undermining 

and blowing up or throwing down works. 

2. To form a subterraneous canal or hole; to 
form a burrow or lodge in the earth; as, the mining 
cony. 
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Mine, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. MINED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MINING.] [Fr. miner, Pr., Sp., & Pg. minar, It. 
minare, from Lat. minare, to drive, It. menare, Pr. 
& O. Sp. menar, Fr. mener, to lead, conduct, drive ; 
hence Sp. mina, mine, conduit, a subterraneous 
canal, a spring or source of water, It. mina, Fr. & 
Ger. mine, &ce. See MINE, n., supra.] To dig away, 
or otherwise remove, the substratum or foundation 
of ; to lay a mine under; to sap ; to undermine; hence, 
to ruin or destroy by slow degrees or secret means. 
“They mined the walls.” Hayward. 

Too lazy to cut down these immense trees, the spoilers had 
mined them, and placed a quantity of gunpowder in the cay- 
ity. W. Scott. 

As lovers who have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervene 
That they can meet no more. 

Mine, m. [Fr.] The same as MIEN. 

Mine/-di/al, n. 
by miners. 

Min/er,n. 1. One who mines; a digger for metals 
and other minerals. 

2. One who digs military mines; as, armies have 
sappers and miners. 

Here Ehrenbreitstein, with her shattered wall, 
Black with the miner’s blast, upon her height 
Yet shows what she was. Byron. 

Min/er-al, n. [Fr. minéral, Pr. & Sp. mineral, It. 
minerale, L. Lat. minerale, pl. mineralia, from Fr. 
miniere, O. Sp. & L. Lat. minera, It. miniera. See 
MINE, n.] Any inorganic species having a definite 
chemical composition. Rocks are either simple 
minerals or aggregates of minerals, and in either 
case may contain other imbedded mineral species. 

Min/er-al, a. 1. Pertaining to minerals; consisting 
of minerals; as, the mineral kingdom. 

2. Impregnated with minerals; as, mineral wa- 
ters; a mineral spring. 

Mineral oil. See PreTROLEUM. —Afineral water. See 
Water. — Mineral wax. See OZOCERITE. 

Min/er-al-ist, n. [Fr. minéraliste, It. & Sp. mine- 
ralista.] One versed or employed in minerals. 

Min/er-al-i-za/tion, n. [Bee minéralisation, Sp. 
mineralisacion, It. mineralizzazione. 

1. The process of mineralizing, or forming an ore 
by combination with another substance; the natural 
operation of uniting a metallic substance with an- 
other; the process of converting into a mineral, as 
a bone or a plant. 

2. The act of impregnating with a mineral, as 
water. 

Min/er-al-ize,v.t. [imp. & p. p. MINERALIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. MINERALIZING.] [Fr. minéraliser, 
Sp. mineralizar, It. mineralizzare.] To make min- 
eral; to reduce to a mineral form; to impregnate 
with a mineral; to communicate the properties of a 
mineral to. 

In these caverns the bones are not mineralized. Buckland. 


Min/er-al-ize, v.i. To go onan excursion for ob- 
serving and collecting minerals. [Jecent.| Dana. 
Min/er-al-iz/er, n. A substance which mineralizes 
another, or combines with it in an ore, and thus de- 
prives it of its usual and peculiar properties; as, 
sulphur is one of the most common mineralizers. 
Min/er-al-68/ie-al, a. [Fr. minéralogique, Sp. 
mineralogico. See MINERALOGY.] Pertaining to 
mineralogy; as, a mineralogical table. 
Min/er-al-6%/ie-al-ly, adv. According to the prin- 
ciples of, or with reference to, mineralogy. 
Min/er-al/o-gist, mn. [Fr. minéralogiste and miné- 
ralogue, It. & Sp. mineralogista.] One whois versed 
in the science of minerals, or one who treats or dis- 
courses of the properties of mineral bodies. 
Min/er-al/o-gy, n. [Fr. minéralogie, It. & Sp. mi- 
neralogia, from minéral, mineral, minerale, and 
Gr. Adyos, discourse.] The science which treats of 
the properties of mineral substances, and teaches 
us to characterize, distinguish, and classify them 
according to their properties. It comprehends the 
study or science of all inorganic substances in the 
earth or on its surface. 
Mi-nér/va, n. [Lat., O. Lat. 

Menerva, from the root men, 

Skr. man, to think.] (Rom. 

Myth.) The goddess of wisdom, 

of war, and of the liberal arts. 
Min/e-ver, n. [See MENIVER.] 

An animal having a fine white 

fur; the ermine; also, the fur 

itself; white fur with specks of 
black, a kind of fur inferior in 
quality to ermine, and formed, 
it is believed, from the skin of 
the gray squirrel. [Written 
also meniver and miniver. | 
Minége, v. t. [A-S. myngian. 

To speak of; to mention. [ Obs. 
Min/gle (ming’gl), v. t. [imp. = 
& p. Pp. MINGLED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. MINGEING,I, hee mengan, 
mencgan, O. L. Ger. mengian, 
M. Ger. mengin, mingen, N. H. Ger. & D. mengen, 
Icel. menga, Sw. miéinga, Dan. miinge, a multitude, 
crowd. ] 

1. To unite by mutual interpenetration of parts; 
to unite in one body, mass, or compound; to blend; 
to mix; to join; to compound; to confound; to 
confuse, ‘‘ There mingle broils.” Milton. 


Byron. 


[ Obs.] 
A form of magnetic compass used 





Minerva (from an an- 
cient statue). 





Min/gle, v. i. 


Min’/gle-ment (ming/gl-), n. 


Min/’/gler, n. 
Min/sling-ly, adv. 
Min/iard (min/yard), a. 


Min/i-ate, v. ¢. 


Min/i-ate, a. 


Min/i-a-tiire, or Min/ia-tiire, v. t. 


Min/i-a-tiire, or Min/ia-tiire, a. 


Min/i-bits, 7. 


Min/ie-ball, n. 





Min/ie-ri/fle, n. 
Min/i-kin, a. [See infra.] Small; diminutive, 
Min/i-kin, n. 


Min/im, 7. 





Min/i-ment, n. 


MINIMUM 

a. To mix confusedly, irregularly, or promiscu- 
ously. - 

There was... fire mingled with the hail. Hw. ix. 24, 

3. To associate or unite in society or by ties of 
relationship. 

The holy seed have mingled themselves with the people of 
those lands, ra ix. 2. 
_ &. To deprive of purity by mixture; to render 
impure; to contaminate. 


The best of us appear contented with a mingled, Sa 
vO, 


virtue. gers. 
To be mixed; to be united, 


Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and gray; 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 


You that mingle may. Middleton. 


Min/gle Cont n. Promiscuous mass; mixture; 


medley. [Obs. Dryden. 


Min/gle-a-ble,a. Capable of being mingled. [ Obs.] 


‘A thin liquor... mingleable with it.” oyle, 


Min’/gled-ly, adv. Confusedly. 
Min/gle-man/gle (ming’gl-ming/gl), n. A med- 


“ Made a mingle-man- 
atimer. 
Act of mingling ; 


ley; a hotch-potch. [ Obs. | 
gle and a hotch-potch of it.” 


state of being mixed. 

One who mingles, 

Unitingly. 

[See MIGNIARD.] Soft; 


dainty; migniard. [Obs.] 


Min/iard-ize, v.t. (Fr. mignardiser, mignarder. 


See supra.) To render soft, delicate, or dainty. 
[ Obs.] Howell. 
[imp. & p. Pp. MINIATED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. MINIATING.] [Lat. miniare, miniatum, from 
minium, q. v.; It. miniare, Sp. miniar.] To paint 
or tinge with red lead or vermilion. 
[See supra.] Of, or pertaining to, 
the color of vermilion. 


Min/i-a-tiire (min/I-at-yyr, 07 min/it-yur, 53) (Sy- 


nop., §180),”. [Fr. mintature, It. & Sp. miniatura, 
from Lat. miniare. See supra.] 

1. A painting in colors; especially, and now ex- 
clusively, a painting or other representation on a 
reduced scale, or much smaller than the object rep- 
resented; hence, reduced scale; greatly diminished 
style or form. 

2. Red letter; rubric distinction. [Obs.] Hickes. 

3. Particular feature. [Obs.] 

There’s no miniature 
In her fair face but is a copious theme. Massinger. 
To represent 
or depict in a small compass, or on a small scale. 
On a small 
scale; much reduced from the reality; as, minia- 
twre representation. 


Min/i-a-tiir/ist, or Min/ia-tiiv/ist, n. <A painter 


of miniatures. 
[Lat. minor, less.] A light, covered 
vehicle, for the expeditious conveyance of passen- 
gers for short distances. Craig. 
{From Captain Minié, of France, 
the inventor.] <A ball, or bullet, of pe- 
culiar construction. It is cast hollow 
for nearly two thirds of its length, and 
into the opening of the internal cylinder 
there is introduced a small concave 
piece of iron, which the powder, at the 
moment of firing, forces into the slug, 
spreading it open, and causing it to fit 
perfectly to the barrel. Hence a great 
increase in the precision of aim and the 
extent of range. 





Minie-ball, 


A rifle used to fire minie-balls. 


[Diminutive of minion, q. v.] 
1. A small sort of pin. 
2. A darling; a favorite. See MInIon. 
{Lat. minimus, the least, smallest; Fr. 
minime, extremely small; Pr. minim, Sp., Pg., & 
It. minimo ; Fr. minime, Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. minima, 
a minim, a note in music. ] 

1. Any thing very minute; as, the minims of ex- 
istence ; —applied to animalcula, and the like. 

2. The smallest liquid measure; a single drop. 

3. A small fish; aminnow. [Prov. Eng.] 

4. A little man or being; a dwarf. [ Obs.] Milton. 

5. (Zeccl. Hist.) One of a certain reformed order 
of Franciscans, who called themselves Minimi. 

6. (Mus.) A musical 


character ; a half note _— waa | 
equal in time to two quar- = es 
ter notes, or crotchets. ee 


7. A short poetical en- Minims. (6.) 
comium. [Obs.] Spenser. 

8. (Print.) A small kind of type; minion. See 
MINION. 


| Min/im, a. Exceedingly small; minute; wee. ‘‘ Their 


little minim forms arrayed.” Drake. 
From Eng. muniment.] _ Proof; 


Spenser. 


testimony. [Obs. 


Min/i-mize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MINIMIZED; p. pr. 


& vb. n. MINIMIZING.] To reduce to the smallest 
part or proportion possible. 


Min! é-metem, n.; pl. MIN I-MA, [Lat., from mini- 
mus. See supra.] The least quantity assignable, 
admissible, or possible, in a given case; hence, a 
thing of small consequence; a trifle. 
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WEI 2! é-mits, n.; pl. mrN/I-mi, [Lat. See MINIM.] 
A being of the smallest size. { Obs.] Shak. 

Min/ion (min/yun), n. [Lat. miniwm, cinnabar, or 
red Ieat.4 A kind of red pigment; vermilion. [ Obs.] 
“ Let them paint their faces with minion.” Burton. 

Min/ion (min/yun), a. [Fr. mignon, It. mignone 
from O. H. Ger. minni, minnia, love, affection. 
Fine; trim; dainty. [Obs.] 

Min/ion (min’/yun), n. [See supra.] 

1. A favorite; a darling; particularly, the favor- 
ite of a prince, on whom he layishes his favors ; one 
who gains favors by flattery or mean adulation. 
“The drowsy tyrant by his minions led.” = Swift. 

Edward sent an army into Ireland, not for conquest, but to 
guard the person of his minion, Piers Gaveston. Davies. 

2. A small kind of printing type, in size between 
brevier and nonpareil. 


t2~ This line is printed in minion type. 


3. An ancient form of ordnance of small size, the 
caliber of which was about three inches. [0ds.] 
Load me but these two minions in the chase there. Beau. & Fl. 


Min/ion-ing (min/yun-), 7. Kind treatment. [ Obs.] 
Min/ion-like, } ¢qy, Finely; daintily. 


Min/ion-ly, 

Min/ion-ship, 7. State of being aminion. [Obs.] 

Min/iotis (min/yus), a. [From Lat. miniwm.] Of 
the color of red lead or vermilion. [Obs.] ‘‘A red 
and minious tincture.” Browne. 

Min/ish, v.¢. [Lat. minwere, to lessen, from minor, 
minus, less; It. minuire. |} To lessen; to diminish, 
pees See DiminisH. ‘The living of poor men 
thereby minished and taken away.” Latimer. 

Min/ish-ment,n. The act of diminishing, or the 
state of being diminished; diminution. [ Obs.] 

Min/is-ter, n. ([Lat., from minus, less, like magis- 
ter, from magis,more; Fr. & Pr. ministre, Sp., Pg., 
& It. ere.) 

1. An underling; a servant; a subordinate; an 
assistant of inferior rank; an agent. 
Moses rose up, and his minister Joshua. Ha. xxiv. 13. 
Whosoever will be great among you, let him be your min- 
ister. Matt. xx. 26, 

2. A chief servant of the executive authority; one 
to whom a king or prince intrusts the direction of 
affairs of state; a person in whose hands adminis- 
tration of government is placed. 

3. The representative of a sovereign or govern- 
ment at a foreign court; a delegate; an embassador, 

4. One who serves at the altar ; one who performs 
sacerdotal duties; the pastor of a church duly au- 
thorized or licensed to preach the gospel and admin- 
ister the sacraments. 

Syn.—Delegate; official; embassador; clergyman; 
parson; priest. 

Min/is-ter, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. MINISTERED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n.MINISTERING.] [O. Fr. ministrer, Pr., Sp. 
& Pg. ministrar, It. & Lat. ministrare. See supra.| 
To furnish or apply; to afford; to supply; to ad- 
minister. ‘‘He that ministereth seed to the sower.” 
2 Cor.ix.10. ‘*That it may minister grace to the 
hearers.” Eph, iv. 29. 

We are so willing to perish, and so unwilling to be saved, 
that we minister to God reason to suspect us. Bp. Taylor. 

Min/is-ter, v.i. 1. To act as a servant, attendant, 
or agent; to attend and serve; to perform service in 
any office, sacred or secular. 

I will sanctify, also, both Aaron and his sons, to minister to 
me in the priest’s office. Ex. xxix. 44, 

2. To afford supplies; to give things needful; to 
supply the means of relief. 

When saw we thee hungry, or thirsty, or a stranger, or na- 


ked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto thee? 
Matt, xxv. 44. 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased? Shak. 

Syn.—To attend; serve; officiate; administer; con- 
tribute. 

Min /is-té/ri-al (89), a. LPr ministériel, Sp. minis- 
terial, It. ministeriale. See MINISTER.] 

1. Pertaining to ministry, or to the performance 
of service, or of executive office; attending for ser- 
vice; attendant; acting atcommand. ‘‘ Enlighten- 
ing spirits and ministerial flames.” Prior. 

2. Pertaining to the office of a minister ; execu- 
tive, embassadorial, or sacerdotal; belonging to, or 
concerning, a minister. 

For the ministerial offices in court there must be an eye to 

em. acon, 

3. Tending to advance or promote; contributive ; 
conducive. [Rare.] 

We have fixed our view on those uses of conversation which 
are ministerial to intellectual culture. De Quincey. 

Syn.— Official; clerical; priestly; sacerdotal; eccle- 
siastical. 

Min/is-té/ri-al-ist, n. A supporter of ministers, 
or a party in Pee Lae a) 

Min/is-té/vi-al-ly, adv. In a ministerial manner 
or character. 

Min/is-ter-y, n. 

Min/is-tra-¢cy, n. 

Min/is-tral, a. 
rial. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Min/is-trant, a. ([Lat. ministrans, ministrantis, 
p. pr. of ministrare, It. ministrante.] Performing 
service as a minister; attendant on service; acting 
under command, “ Princedoms and dominations 
ministrant.”” Milton. 


See MINISTRY. 
Ministration. [Obs.] 


Pertaining to a minister; ministe- 


~ 
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Min/is-tra/tion, n. [Lat. ministratio, from minis- 
trare; It. ministrazione.] 

1. The act of performing service as a subordinate 
agent; intervention for aid or service; ministry; 
agency. 

Their widows were neglected in the daily ministration. 

Acts vi. 1. 

2. Office of a minister; service; ecclesiastical 
function. ‘‘ As soon as the days of his ministration 
were accomplished.” Inke i, 23. 

Min/is-tra/tive,a. Serving to aid or assist; minis- 
tering. 

Min /is-tress, n. 
ministers. 

Min/is-try, n. (Lat. ministeriwm, Fr. ministére, 
Pr. ministeri, Sp. & Pg. ministerio, It. ministerio, 
ministero. See MINISTER, 7.] 

1. The act of ministering; ministration; agency; 
service; instrumentality. 

He directs the affairs of this world by the ordinary ministry 
of second causes. Atterbury. 

2. The office, duties, or functions of a minister, 
or subordinate agent; ecclesiastical, executive, or 
ambassadorial function or profession. 

He abhorred the wicked ministry of arms. Dryden. 


3. The body of ministers; the clergy; the per- 
sons who compose the executive government or the 
council of a supreme magistrate; the body of min- 
isters of state. 

4. Business; employment. 

Min/is-try-ship, n, ‘The state or occupation of a 
minister; ministry. [Obs.] Swift. 

Min/i-tim (Synop., §180), m. [Lat. miniwm, a Span- 
ish word, the Romans drawing all their cinnabar 
from Spain; Basque armined, Pr. mini, minio, 
mino, Sp., Pg., & It. minio, Fr. miniuwm.] <A pig- 
ment of a beautiful red color, consisting of two 
equivalents of the protoxide of lead, and one equiv- 
alent of the peroxide; red lead. 

Min/i-ver,n. The same as MINEVER, 

Mink, n. (Zo0l.) A 
carnivorous quadru- 
ped of the weasel 
tribe, that burrows 
in the earth on the 
side of a river or 
pond. It affords a 
valuable fur. A = 
smaller, darker va- sy wee 
riety has sometimes Mountain-brook Mink. 
been considered as a distinct species; a minx. 

Min/ne-sing/er,n. [O.H. Ger. minmni, love, and 
singen, to sing.] A love-singer; specifically, one of 
a class of German poets and musicians who flour- 
ished between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. 
They were chiefly of noble birth, and made love and 
beauty the subjects of their verses. 

Min/nock, n. A word used by Shakespeare, and 
supposed by Johnson tobe the same as MINx. Oth- 
ers have supposed it to be a misprint for mimic. 

Min’now (min/nd), n. [Probably from Fr. menu, 
Lttle, small, from Lat. minutus, little, small, mi- 
nute; hence, O. Fr. menu- 
ise, small fish. (Ichth.) 
A very small fresh-water 
fish, of several species ; — 
applied also sometimes to 
the young of larger kinds. 

02 The minnow of Eng- 
land, from which the term is derived, is a species of the 
Cyprinus of Linneus, Leuciseus phoxinus of Cuvier. 
(Written also minow.] 

Mi/nor, a. [Lat., the comparative degree of a word 
not found in that language, but existing in other In- 
do-European dialects, A-S. minn, Goth. mins, Ir. & 
Gael. min, mion, mean, W. main, Arm. moan, moen, 
Gr. nivis ; It. minore, Pr. menre, menor, Sp., Pg., & 
O. Fr. menor, N. Fr. minewr. Cf. MINCE.] 

1. Inferior in bulk, degree, importance, &c. ; less; 
smaller; of little account; as, minor divisions of a 
body. 

2. (Mus.) Less or lower by a semitone; as, a mi- 

nor third. 

Asia Minor (Geog.), the Lesser Asia; that part of Asia 
which Hes between the Euxine or Black Sea on the north, 
and the Mediterranean on the south. — Afinor mode, or 
key (Mus.), that key, or arrangement of tones and semi- 
tones, which is chiefly used for solemn and mournful sub- 
jects. See Mayor. — Minor term of a syllogism (Logic), 
the subject of the conclusion. 


Mi/nor, 7. 1. A person of either sex under age; one 
who has not yet arrived at the power of managing 
his own estate; in England and the United States, 
one not yet twenty-one years of age. Wharton. 

2. (Logic.) The minor term, that is, the subject 
of the conclusion; also, the minor premise, that is, 
that premise which contains the minor term; in hy- 

othetical syllogisms, the categorical premise, It 
s the second proposition of a regular syllogism, as 
in the following: Every act of injustice partakes 
of meanness; to take money from another by gaming 
is an act of injustice; therefore, the taking of mon- 
ey from another by gaming partakes of meanness. 

3. A Minorite; a Franciscan friar, 

Mi/nor-ate, v.¢. [Lat. minorare, minoratum, from 
minor ; It. minorare, Sp. minorar, See supra.] To 
diminish. [Obs.] 


(Lat. ministriz.] A female that 
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Minnow (Phoxinus levis). 
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Mi/nor-a/tion, n. [Fr. minoration, Sp. minora- 
ction, It. minorazione.] A lessening; diminution. 
[ Obs.] Browne. 

Mi/nor-ite, n. [Fr. minorite, Sp. minorita, from 
Lat. minor. See Minor.] A Franciscan friar. 

Mi-n6r/ity n. [Fr. minorité, Pr. menoretat, Sp. 
minoridad, It. minorita. See MINoR.] 

1. The state of being a minor, or under 
MINor. 

2. The smaller number; as, the minority of the 
Senate or House of Representatives ; — opposed to 
majority ; as, the minority was large or small; he 
was in the minority ; the minority must be ruled by 
the majority. 

Mi/nos,n. [Gr. Mivas.] (Anc. Myth.) A king and 
lawgiver of Crete, fabled to be the son of Jupiter 
and Europa, and after death made supreme judge 
in the lower regions. i 

Min/o-taur,n. [Gr. Madravpos, from Mivws, the 
husband of Pasiphaé, and radpos, a bull, the mon- 
ster being the offspring of Pasiphaé and a bull; Lat. 
minotaurus, It. & Sp. minotauro, Fr. minotaure.] 
(Antig.) A fabled monster, half man and half bull. 

Min/’dw, nn. See Minnow. 

Min/ster,. [A-S. mynster, minster, Ger. miinster, 
from Lat. monasterium. See MONASTERY.] The 
church of a monastery, or one to which a monastery 
has been attached; sometimes, a cathedral church. 

Min/strel,n. [O.Eng. mynstral, O. Fr. menestrel, 
Pg. menestrel, menistrel, Pr. menestral, Sp. menes- 
tral, menestril, ministril, from L. Lat. ministerialis, 
servant, workman, ministrel/us, harpist, from Lat. 
ministertum, service. See MINISTRY.] One of an 
order of men, in the middle ages, who subsisted by 
the arts of poetry and music, and sang to the harp 
verses composed by themselves or others; a bard; 
a singer and harper; a musician, 

Min/strel-sy, n. 1. The arts and occupation of 
minstrels; singing and playing. 

2. A collective body of minstrels; singers and 
players; a number of musicians, ‘‘ The minstrelay 


age. See 


of heaven.” Milton. 
Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. Coleridge. 


3. The collective body of songs; as, the minstrel- 
sy of the Scottish bards. 

Mint, n. [A-S. mynet, money, coin, mynet smidhthe, 
a money smithy, mint, Icel. mynt, money, coin, Sw. 
mynt, coin, myntet, mint, Dan. mynt or myndt, D. 
munt, N. H. Ger. miinze, O. H. Ger. muiniza, coin, 
mint, from Lat. moneta, the mint, coined money, 
from Moneta, a surname of Juno, in whose temple 
at Rome money was coined. ] 

1. The place where money is coined; a factory of 
coin. 

2. A place of invention, fabrication, or produc- 
tion; source of unlimited supply; hence, colloqui- 
ally, unlimited supply. 


He has a mint of reasons. Tennyson, 


Mint, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MINTED; p. pr. & vb. n, 
MINTING.] [A-S. mynetian, O. H. Ger. mwnizon, 
N. H. Ger. miinzen, L. Lat. monetare.] 

1. To make by stamping, as money; to coin; to 
make and stamp into money. 

2. To invent; to forge; to fabricate; to fashion; 
to produce. ; 

Mint, n. Eee minte, Dan. mynte, Sw. mynta, D. 
munte, O. H. Ger. munza, minza, M.H. Ger. minze, 
N.H. Ger. miinze, minze, from Lat. mentha, L. Lat, 
menta, Gr. pivsa, pivSn; whence also It., Sp., & Pr. 
menta, Fr. mente.] (Bot.) An aromatic plant of the 
genus Mentha, of various species, producing, by dis- 
tillation, a highly odoriferous and pungent essential 
oil. 

Mint/age,. 1. That which is minted, coined, or 
stamped, ‘Stamped in clay, a heavenly mint- 

@.7? Sterling. 

2. The duty paid to the mint for coining. 
Mint/er, 7. 1. One who mints; a coiner. 

2. An inventor. 

Mint/-jii/lep, n. A drink consisting of brandy, su- 
gar, ca pounded ice, flavored with sprigs of mint. 

OG sis 

Mint/-man, .; pl. MINT/MEN, 
coining, or in coins; a coiner, 

Mint/-mas/ter, n. 1. The master or superintend- 
ent of a mint. Boyle. 

2. One who invents; the chief fabricator or invent- 
or. ‘Sole mint-master of current words.” Juller. 

Mint/-sauce, mn. Mint chopped up with vinegar 
and sugar, as a flavoring for lamb. Simmonds. 

Min/ti-énd, n. (Lat. minwendus, to be diminished ; 
from minuere, to lessen, diminish.] (Avrith.) The 
number from which another number is to be sub- 
tracted. 

Min/ii-et,n. [Fr. menuet, from menu, small, Lat. 
minutus, on account of the small steps of this dance ; 
Sp. minwete, minué, It. minuetto.] 

1. A slow, graceful dance, consisting of a coupee, 
a high step, and a balance. 

2. A tune or air to regulate the movements in the 
dance so called. 

Min/’um,n. [See Minton and MiniM.] [Obs.] _ 

_ 1. A small kind of printing types; minion; min- 
im. 

2. (Mus.) A note of slow time, containing two 

erotchets; a minim. 


One skilled in 
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MINUS 


Minus, a. [Lat.] (Math.) Less; also, requiring to 
be subtracted; negative; as, a minus quantity. 

Minus sign (Math.), the sign [—] denoting minus, or 
less, prefixed to negative quantities, or quantities to be 
subtracted. 

Mi-nits/etile, n. [Lat. minusculus, from minus, 
less.] Any very small, minute object; especially, a 
small letter. 

Min/ii-ta-ry (44), a. Pertaining to, or consisting 
of, minutes. [Obs.] “ Their clock gathering up the 
least crumb of time, presenting the minutary frac- 
tions thereof.” _ fuller. 

Mi-niite’, a. [Lat. minutus, p. p. of minwere, to 
lessen; It. minudo, Sp. menudo, Pg. miudo, Pr. 
menut, Fr. menu. | , : 

1. Very small, little, or slender; of inferior bulk, 
size, or consequence; slight. f 

3. Attentive to small things; critical; particular ; 
as, minute observation; minute philosophy. 

Syn. —Little; diminutive; fine; critical; exact; cir- 
cumstantial ; particular ; detailed. — MINUTE, CrrcuM- 
STANTIAL, PARTICULAR. A circumstantial account em- 
braces all the leading events; a particular account goes 
further, and includes each event and movement, though 
of but little importance; a minute account goes further 
still, and omits nothing as to person, time, place, ad- 
juncts, &c. “ We may be generally satisfied with a c7zr- 
lcumstantial account of ordinary events; but whatever 
interests the feelings can not be detailed with too much 
particularity or minuteness.” Crabb. 

Min/ute (min/it) (Synop., §180), nm. [Fr. minute, It. 
& Sp. minuto, from Lat. minutum, i.e., a small 
portion, from minutus. See supra.] 

1. Something very small; a very slight portion ; 
ajot; amite; minutia. [Obs.] 

Who would have dreamt 

Of ayoung morsel now? things come in minutes. Beau, & Fl. 

The smallest minute of his expense shall be enough to 
justify us. Taylor. 

2. Specifically, a small portion of time or dura- 
tion, being the sixtieth part of an hour; sixty sec- 
onds. 

Since you are not sure of a minute, throw not away an 
hour. Franklin. 

3. (Geom.) The sixtieth part of a degree, 

4. (Arch.) The sixtieth part of the lower diame- 
ter of a column, 

5. A short sketch in writing; a brief jotting 
down; a note to preserve the memory of any thing; 
as, to take minutes of a contract; to take minutes of 
a conversation or debate. 

Min/ute (min/it), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MINUTED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. MINUTING.] To set down a short sketch 
or note of; to jot down; to make a brief summa- 
ry of. 

The Empress of Russia, with her own hand, minuted an 
edict for universal tolerance. Bancroft. 

Min/ute-béll, m. <A bell sounded regularly at in- 
tervals of one minute. 

Min/ute-book (27), 7. A book of short hints. 

Min/ute-glass, rn. <A glass, the sand of which 
measures a minute in running. 

Min/ute-gtin, n. A gun discharged every minute, 
as a signal of distress or mourning. 

Min/ute-hand, n. The hand that points to the 
minutes on a clock or watch, 

Min/ute-jack, n. <A figure which strikes the hour 
of a clock; — called also jack of the clock-house. 

Mi-niite/ly, adv. (From minute.} In a minute 
manner; to a small point of time, space, or matter; 
exactly ; nicely. 

Min/ute-ly (min/it-l¥), a Happening every min- 
ute. [Obs.] ‘Throwing themselves absolutely upon 
God’s minutely providence.”’ Hammond. 

Min/ute-ly (min/it-ly), adv. [From minute.] Every 
minute; with very little time intervening, 

What is it but a continued, perpetuated voice from heaven, 
resounding forever in our ears? as if it were minutely pro- 
claimed in thunder from heaven. Hammond. 

Min/ute-man, 7.; pl. MIN/UTE-MEN. A man en- 
listed for service wherever required, and ready to 
march at a moment’s notice; —a term used in the 
American revolution. 

Mi-niite/ness,. 1. The quality of being minute; 
exiguity; extreme smallness, fineness, or slender- 
ness. 

2. Attention to small things; critical exactness; 
as, the minuteness of observation or distinction. 

Min/ute-watch (min/it-wich), n. A watch that 
distinguishes minutes of time, or on which minutes 
are marked. Boyle. 

Wt -2200/t¢-ce (mi-n0/shi-a, 95), 2.5 pl. MI-NU!TI-& 
(mi-nt/shi-e). [Lat., from minutus, small, minute, 
q. v.] Aminute particular; smallest detail ;— used 
chiefly in the plural. 

Minx, . [Contracted from minikin, q. v.] 

1. A pert, wanton girl, 

2. A she puppy. 

3. A kind of animal; the mink. See MINK. 

Min’/y,a. [From mine.] Abounding with mines; 
subterraneous. 

Mi/o-céne, a. [Gr. peiwy, pstov, less, and xawés, 
new, fresh, recent.] (Geol.) Less recent; —a term 
applied to the middle division of the tertiary strata, 

Mig/ue-lét, n. [Sp. miquelete.] (Mil.) An irreg- 
ular or partisan soldier. Smart. 

Mi-vab/ila-ry, n. One who narrates wonderful 
things; one who writes of wonders. [Obs.] 
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Tho use of this work... is nothing less than to give con- 
tentment to the appetite of curious and vain will, as the man- 
ner of mirabilaries is to do. Bacon. 

Mi/ra-ble, a. [Lat. mirabilis, from mirari, to won- 
der; O. Fr., Pr., & O. Sp. mirable, It. mirabile.] 
Wonderful; admirable. [Obs.] Shak. 

Mir’a-cle (mir/a-kl),n. [Fr. & Pr. miracle, O. 8p. 
miraclo, miraglo, N. Sp. milagro, Pg. milagre, It. 
miracolo, Lat. miraculum, from mirart, to wonder, ] 

1. A wonder or wonderful thing. 

2. Specifically, an event or effect contrary to the 
established constitution and course of things, or a 
deviation from the known laws of nature; a super- 
natural event. ‘‘A man approved of God by mira- 
cles and signs.” Acts ii, 22, 

They considered not the miracle of the loaves. Mark vi. 52. 


3. A spectacle or dramatic representation exhib- 
iting the lives of the saints. [Obs.] Chaucer, 
Mir/a-ele, v.t. To make wonderful. [Obs.] Shak. 
Min/a-ele-m6n/Ser (mir/a-kl-mting/ger), mn, An 
impostor who pretends to work miracles. 

Mi-rie/ti-lize, v.¢. To cause to seem to be a mira- 

cle; to render miraculous. [Obs. and rare.] 
Shaftesbury. 

Mi-riie/ii-lotis, a. [Fr. miraculeux, Pr. miraculos, 
Sp. & Pg. miraculoso, milagroso, It. miracoloso, 
See MIRACLE. ] 

1. Of the nature of a miracle; performed super- 
naturally ; effected by the direct agency of almighty 
power, and not by natural causes. 

2. Extraordinarily wonderful; supernatural, 

Mi-rie/i-lotis-ly, adv. 1. In a miraculous man- 
ner; by miracle; supernaturally. 

JEneas, wounded as he was, could not have engaged him in 
single combat, unless his hurt had been miraculously healed. 

ryden. 

2. By extraordinary means; wonderfully. 

Mi-raie/Gi-lotis-ness,. The quality of being mi- 
raculous. 

Mi/ra-dor’, n. [Sp., from mirar, to behold, view. 
See Mrrror.] (Arch.) A balcony or gallery com- 
manding an extensive 
view. 

Mi-riige’ (mi-rizh’), 7. 
{Fr., from mirer, to 
look at carefully, to 
aim, se mirer, to look 
at one’s self in a glass, 
to reflect, to be reflect- 
ed. See Mrrror.] An |: 
optical illusion arising 
from an unequal re- 
fraction in the lower 
strata of the atmos- 
phere, and causing remote objects to be seen double, 
as if reflected in a mirror, or to appear as if sus- 
pended in the air. It is frequently seen in deserts, 
presenting the appearance of water. The fata 
Morgana and looming are species of mirage. 

Mire, n. [A-S. myre, Icel. myri, Sw. myra, marshy 
ground.] Earth so wet and soft as to yield to press- 
ure; deep mud. 

Mire, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MIRED; p. pr. & vl. n. 
MIRING.] 

1, To plunge and fix in mire; to set or stall in 
mud. 

2. To soil or daub with mud or foul matter. 

Mire, v.i. To sink in mud, or to sink so deep as to 
be unable to move forward. 

Mire, n. [A-S. mire, myre, Dan. myre, Sw. myra, 
Icel. maur, L. Ger. mire, O. D. & N. H. Gr. mere, 
N.D. mier, allied to W. mor, Ir. moirb, Per. mir, 
O. Per. modirina, Gr. pippnt, Russ. murawei, O. 
Slay. mrawy, mrawii, Pol. mrowka.] Anant. [ Obs.] 
See PISMIRE. 

Mire/-erow, n. (Ornith.) The pewit or laughing 
gull (Xenia ridibunda); sea-crow. Baird. 

Mire/drum, n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus 
Botaurus (B. stellaris); the bittern. 

Mi-rif/ie, a. [Lat. mirificus, from mirus, won- 

Mi-vif/ie-al, derful, and facere, to make.] Work- 
ing wonders; wonderful. 

rT hes ea a. Causing wonder ; 

Ss. 

Mir/i-mess, n. 
of being miry. 

Mirk, a. jar. myrc, mirc, dark, murky, darkness; 
Icel. myrkr, Dan, & Sw. mork.] Dark; murky. 
See Murky. 


Mirage. 


wonderful. 


[From miry.] The state or quality 


That we may do 
Our Father’s business in the temples mirk. Browning. 
Mirk’séme, a. Dark; obscure. [Obs.] ‘Mirk- 
some air.” Spenser. 
Mirk/séme-ness, n. Obscurity. See Murky. [ Obs.] 
“ Clearly comprehend all the darkest mirksomeness 
therein,” Mountagu. 
Mirk’y, a. Murky; dark; obscure. See Murky. 
Mir/ror,n. [Fr. miroir, O. Fr. mireor, Pr. mira- 
dor, It. miratore, miradore, Lat. as if miratorium, 
from Fr. mirer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. mirar, It. mirare, 
to behold, view, from Lat, mirari, to wonder, [Cf. 
MIRADOR. 

1. A looking-glass or speculum; any glass or 
polished substance that forms images by the reflec- 
tion of rays of light. 

And in her hand she held a mirror bright, 
Wherein her face she often viewed. Spenser. 

2. That which gives a true representation, or in 





MISAPPLY Be 


which a true image may be seen; that on which 
rae ought to fix their eyes; a pattern; an exem- 
ar, 
O goddess, heavenly bright, 
Mirror of grace and majesty divine. Spenser. 
3. (Arch.) A small, oval ornament cut into deep 
moldings, and separated by wreaths of flowers. 

Mir’ror, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. MIRRORED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. MIRRORING.] ‘To reflect, as in a mirror. 

Mir’ror-stone, n. <A bright stone, or one which 
reflects like a mirror. [ohe§ 

Mirth, mn. [A-S. mirdh, myrdh, merdh, mirhdh 
myrhdh, merhdh, murhdh, mirgdh. See Murry. ] 
Social merriment; high excitement of pleasurable 
feelings in company; noisy gayety; jollity; hi- 
larity. 

Iwill cause to cease... the voice of mirth from the streets 
of Jerusalem. Jer. Vii. 34. 
With genial joy to warm the soul, 
Bright Helen mixed a mirth-inspiring bowl. Pope. 
: Syn.—Merriment; joyousness; gladness; fun; frol- 
ic; glee; hilarity; festivity; jollity. See GLADNESS. 

Mirth/ful, a. Full of mirth or merriment; merry; 
jovial; festive. 

The feast was served, the bow] was crowned; 
To the king’s pleasure went the mirthful round. 

Mirth/ful-ly, adv. In a mirthful manner. 

Mirth/ful-ness,n. The state or quality of being 
mirthful. 

Mirth/less, a. Without mirth or hilarity. 

Mirth/less-mess, n. Absence of mirth. 

Mir’y, a. (Eng. mire.] 1. Abounding with deep 
mud; full of mire; as, a miry road; a miry lane. 

2. Consisting of mire. 

Mirl=za,n. (Per. mirza, abbreviated from mirza- 
dah, son of the prince, from Per. mir, Ar. amir, 
emir, prince, and Per. zddch, son.] The common 
style of honor in Persia, when it precedes the sur- 
name of an individual. When appended to the sur- 
name, it signifies prince. Brande. 

Mis. [A-8., O. Sax., Icel., Dan., & D. mis-, Sw. miss-, 
Goth. missa-, 0. H. Ger. missi-, missa-, mis-, M. H. 
Ger. misse-, mis-, N. H. Ger. misz, mis, having the 
same origin with the verb to miss, q. v.] A prefix 
denoting error, wrong, defect, unlikeness, and the 
ike. 

Mis-ae/cep-ta/tion, n. Wrong acceptation; un- 
derstanding in a wrong sense. 
Mis/ae-eompt’ (-kount/), v. 

reckon wrongly. [0Obs.] 
He thought he misaccompted had his day. 

Mis/ad-jiist’, v. ¢. To adjust wrongly; to throw 
out of adjustment. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor, 

Mis/ad-vent/iire, n.  Mischance; misfortune; ill 
luck; unlucky accident; ill adventure. 

It brings bad tidings; how it hourly blows 
Man’s misadventures round the listening world! Young. 
Homicide by misadventure (Law), homicide which oc- 
curs when a man, doing a lawful act, without any inten- 
tion of injury, unfortunately kills another. This is called 
excusable homicide. Blackstone. 
Syn.—Mischance; mishap; misfortune; infelicity; 
disaster; calamity. 

Mis/ad-vént/iired, a. Unfortunate. [Obs.] Shak. 

Mis/ad-vént/iir-otis, a. Pertaining to misadvent- 
ure; unfortunate. - 

Mis/ad-vi¢e’, n. Evil or bad advice. 

Miis/ad-vise’, v.t. To give bad counsel to. 

Mis/ad-vised’, a. [See ApvisE.] IIl advised; ill 
directed. 

Mis/af-féet’, vt. To dislike. Niet 

Mis/af-féet/ed, a. Ill disposed. [Obs. 

eto mn, An eyil or wrong affection. 

Ss. 

Mis/af-firm’, v.t. To affirm incorrectly. 

Mis-aimed’,a. Not rightly aimed or directed. [ Obs.] 

Mis-il/le-ga/tion, n. Erroneous statement. 

Mis/al-lé Se’ (mis/al-l¢j’), v. ¢. To state erroneously. 

Mis/al-lifange, n. [Fr. mésalliance.] Improper 
association ; especially, an improper or degrading 
connection by marriage with a person of inferior 
rank or social station. 

A Leigh had made a misalliance, and blushed 
A Howard should know it. E. B. Browning. 

Wis/al-lied’, a. Il allied or associated. 

Mis/al-lét/ment, n. <A wrong allotment. 

aa v.t. ‘To alter wrongly or for the worse. 

Obs. 
These ... have so misaltered the liturgy, that it can no 
more be known to be itself. Bp. Halt. 

Mis/an-thrope, n. (Gr. peodySpwros, fr. pecetv, 

Mis-an/thro-pist, } to hate, and dySpw7os, aman; 
Fr. misanthrope, It. & Sp. misantropo.] <A hater 
of mankind. 

Mis/an-thrdp/ie, a. [Fr. misanthropique, It. 

Mis/an-thrép/ie-al,} & Sp. misantropico.] Hat- 
ing, or having a dislike to, mankind. 

Mis-an/thro-pés, n. [See Miss ae A 
hater of mankind; a misanthrope. [0bs.] hak. 

Mis-an/thro-py, n. [Fr. misanthropie, It. & Sp. 
misantropia, Gr. picaySpwria.] Hatred or dislike 
to mankind; — opposed to philanthropy. 

Mis-ap/pli-ea/tion, n. A wrong application; an 
application to a wrong person or purpose, 

Mis/ap-ply’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MISAPPLIED; p. 
pr. & vb. 2. MISAPPLYING.] To apply wrongly or 
to a wrong purpose; as, to misapply a name or title; 


Prior. 


To account or 


Chaucer, 
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Bp. Hail. - 


MISAPPRECIATED 


to misapply our talents or exertions; to misapply 
ublic money. 
Mis/ap-pré/ci-a/ted, a. Improperly appreciated. 
Mis-ip’/pre-hénd/’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MISAPPRE- 
HENDED; p. pr. & vb. n. MISAPPREHENDING.] To 
take in a wrong sense; to misunderstand. 
Mis-Ap’/pre-hén/sion, n. A mistaking or mistake ; 
wrong apprehension of one’s meaning or of a fact, 
Syn.— Misconception ; misunderstanding; mistaking ; 
mistake. 
Mis-ip/pre-hén/sive-ly,adv. By, or with, misap- 
rehension. 
s/ap-pro/pri-a/tion, n. Wrong appropriation. 
Mis/ar-range’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. MISARRANGED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. MISARRANGING.] To place in a 
wrong order, or improper manner. 
Mis/ar-ringe’ment, n. Wrong arrangement. 
Mis’as-eribe’, v. t. To ascribe falsely or errone- 


ously. , 
Mis/as-say’, v. t. To assay, try, or attempt im- 

roperly. [Obs.] Browne. 
Mis/as-sign’ (-as-sin’/), v. ¢ [See Assian.] To 


assign erroneously. 
Mis/at-ténd’, v.t. To disregard. [Obs.] 
Mis-bear’, v.i. To behave or bear one’s self im- 
properly; to misbehave. [Obs.] 
Mis/be-edme/ (mis/be-ktim’), v. t. [See BEcomME.] 
Not to become; to suit ill; not to befit or be adapt- 
ed to. ‘Such drudgery as did not misbecome an 
honest man.” Macaulay. 
Thy father will not act what misbecomes him. Addison. 


Mis/be-e6m/ing-ly, adv. Ina misbecoming man- 


ner. 
Mis/be-eém/ing-mess, n. Unbecomingness; un- 


suitableness. Boyle. 
Mis-béde’, v. ¢ [A-S. mis-beodan, to command 
wrongfully.] To wrong; to do injury to. [Obs.] 


Mis'be-fit/ting, a. Not befitting. 

Mis/be-git/, p. a. Unlawfully or irregularly 

Mis/be-goét/ten,} begotten. 

Mis/be-have’, v.i. [imp.& p.p. MISBEHAVED; 7p. 
pr. & vb. n. MISBEHAVING.] To behave ill; to con- 
duct one’s self improperly; — often used with a re- 


ciprocal pronoun. 
Mis’be-haved’,a. Guilty of ill behavior; ill-bred; 


rude. Shak, 
Mis’/be-hav/ior (mis/be-hav’yur), 2. Improper, 
rude, or uncivil behavior; ill-conduct. Addison. 


Mis/be-liéf’, n. Erroneous belief; false religion. 

Mis/be-liéve’, v. t. To believe erroneously. Shak. 

Mis/be-liéw’er,n. One who believes wrongly; one 
who holds a false religion. 

Mis'be-seem’, v.¢. To suit ill. 

Mis/be-stow’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MISBESTOWED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. MISBESTOWING.] To bestow im- 
properly. Milton. 

Mis’b6rn, a. Born to evil or misfortune. Spenser. 

Mis-eal’eu-late, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MISCALCU- 
LATED; p. pr. & vb. n. MISCALCULATING.] To cal- 
culate erroneously. Arbuthnot. 

Mis-eal/eu-la/tion, n. Erroneous calculation, 

Mis-eall’ (mis-kawl’), v.t. [imp.&p.p.MISCALLED 
(mis-kawld’); p. pr. & vb. nm. MISCALLING.] To call 
by a wrong name; to name improperly; to abuse; 
to revile. Spenser. 

Mis-ear/riage (mis-kir’rij, 45), n. 

1. Unfortunate event of an undertaking; failure. 
When a counselor, to save himself, 
Would lay miscarriages upon his prince. Dryden. 
2. Ill conduct; evil or improper behavior; as, the 
failings and miscarriages of the righteous. Rogers. 
3. The act of bringing forth before the time; pre- 
mature birth. 

Mis-ear/viage-a-ble, a. Capable of miscarrying; 
liable to fail. [Obs.] Bp. Mall. 

Mis-ear’ry, v.t. [imp. & p.p. MISCARRIED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. MISCARRYING. } 

1. To fail of the intended effect; not to succeed; 
to be unsuccessful; to suffer defeat. 
My ships have all miscarried. Shak. 
2. To fail; not to reach its destination; as, the 
letter miscarried. 
3. To bring forth young before the proper time. 

Mis-eadst’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MISCAST; p. pr. & 
vb.N.MISCASTING.] To cast or reckon erroneously, 

Mis-east’, n. An erroneous cast or reckoning. 

Mis/¢e-Se-na/tion, n. [Lat. miscere, to mix, and 
genere, to beget.} A mixing of races; amalgamation. 

3 A recent and ill-formed word. It should be mis- 
cegeneration. £ 

Mis/cel-la-na/vi-an, a. [See MISCELLANY.] Be- 
longing to miscellanies; of miscellanies. ‘‘J/iscel- 
lanarian authors.” Shaftesbury. 

Mis/cel-la-na/ri-an, n. A writer of miscellanies, 

Mis/¢el-lane,n. [See infra, and cf. MASLIN.] A 
mixture of two or more sorts of grain; — now called 
maslin and meslin. 

Wis cel-la'ne-d,n.pl. [Lat. See MIscELLANY.] 
A collection of miscellaneous matters; matters of 
various kinds. 

Mis’¢el-la/’ne-otis, a, [Lat. miscellaneus, mixed, 
miscellaneous, from miscellus, mixed, from miscere, 
to mix; It. miscellaneo, Sp. miscelaneo, Fr. miscel- 
lané.] Mixed; mingled; consisting of several kinds; 
of diverse sorts; promiscuous; heterogeneous; as, 
a miscellaneous publication; a miscellaneous rab- 
ble. Milton. 





| Mis/¢i-ble, a. 


ee eee adv. With variety or mix- 

ure, 

Mis/¢el-1a/ne-otis-ness, 7, 
miscellaneous. 

Mis/¢el-la-nist (44),n, A writer of miscellanies; 
a miscellanarian. 

Mis/¢el-la-ny (44), n. [Fr. miscellanée, pl. miscel- 
lanées, It. miscellanea, miscellania, Sp. miscelanea, 
Lat. miscellanea, pl. neut. of miscellancus.] 

1. A mass or mixture of various kinds; a medley. 

2. Especially, a collection of compositions on va- 
rious subjects; a collection of various compositions. 

Mis/¢el-la-my, a. Miscellaneous. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Mis-¢én/ter, ) v.¢. To center, or place amiss. [ Obs.] 

Mis-¢én/tre, Donne, 

Mis-change’, n. Ill luck; ill fortune; misfortune; 
mishap; misadventure, 

It is a man’s unhappiness, his mischance or calamity, but 
not his fault. South. 

Syn.—Oalamity ; misfortune ; misadventure ; mis- 
hap; infelicity; disaster. See CALAMITY. 

Mis-ehar/ae-ter-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MISCHAR- 
ACTERIZED; p. pr. & vb, n. MISCHARACTERIZING. | 
[See CHARACTER.] ‘To characterize falsely or er- 
roueously; to give a wrong character to. 

They totally mischaracterize the action. Eton. 

Mis-chiirge’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. MISCHARGED; p. 
pr. & vb. 2, MISCHARGING.] ‘To mistake in charg- 
ing, as an account. 

Mis-chirge’,n. A mistake in charging, as an ac- 
count; an erroneous entry in an account. 

Mis/chief (mis/chif), n. [O. Fr. meschef, mcchef, 
Pr. mescap, Sp. & Pg. menoscabo, from Fr. & Pr. 
mes, Sp. & Pg, menos, equivalent to Lat. minus, 
less, and O. Fr. chef, Pr. cap, Sp. & Pg. cabo, head, 
end, from Lat. caput, properly ill end.] 

1. Evil produced or effected, whether with or 
without intention; injury caused by heedlessness, 
folly, or perversity ; harm, trouble, or vexation 
coming from human agency; hurt; damage; often, 
trivial evil or vexation, caused by thoughtlessness, 
or in sport. 

Thy tongue deviseth mischie/s. Ps, iii. 2. 

The practice whereof shall, I hope, secure me from many 
mischiefs. Fuller, 

2. Cause of trouble or vexation; trouble. 

Many of their horse, also, fallen in disorderly, were now 


more a mischief to their own, than before a terror to their en- 
emies. Alilton. 


The mischief was, these allies would never allow that the 
common enemy was subdued. Swift, 


Syn.—Damage ; harm; hurt; injury; detriment ; 
evil; ill.— MIscHIEF, DAMAGE, HARM. Damage is an 
injury which diminishes the value of a thing; harm is an 
injury which causes trouble or inconvenience; mischief 
is an injury which disturbs the order and consistency of 
things. We often suffer damage or harm from accident, 
or from the course of Providence, but mischief always 
springs from the perversity or folly of man; as, no one 
can tell the mischiefs which result to a community from 
a tattling disposition. 

But Calidore, that was well skilled in fight, 
Him long forbore, and still his spirit spared, 
Lying in wait how him he damage might. 
We, ignorant of ourselves, 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise Powers 


The state of being 


Spenser. 


Deny us for our good. Shak. 
Was I the cause of mischief, or the man 
Whose lawless lust the fatal war began? Dryden. 
Mis/chief (mis/chif), v. ¢. To do mischief or harm 
to; to hurt; to injure; to trouble; to vex. [Obs.] 


And being divided into regiments and brigades, were the 
only arms that mischieved us in all those battles and_en- 
counters, Milton. 


He that kills may be killed, and he that does injury may be 
mischieved. Lp. Taylor. 
Mis/chief-mak/er (mis/chif-), m. One who makes 
mischief; one who excites or instigates quarrels or 
enmity. 

Mis/chief-mak/ing (mis/chif-),@, Causing harm ; 
exciting enmity or quarrels. Lowe. 

Mis/chiev-oitis (mis/che-vus), a. 

1. Making mischief; harmful; hurtful; injurious; 
noxious; as, a mischievous man or disposition. 

2. Inclined to do harm; troublesome; vexatious; 
annoying; as, a mischievous boy. 

(= Formerly by many speakers pronounced with the 
accent on the second syllable, and still so pronounced by 
the vulgar. 

Syn.—Harmful ; hurtful; injurious ; detrimental ; 
noxious; pernicious; destructive. 

Mis’chiev-otis-ly, adv. Inamischievous manner}; 
with injury, hurt, loss, or damage; with evil inten- 
tion or disposition. 

Mis/chiev-otis-mess (mis/che-vus-), n. The quality 
of being mischievous; hurtfulness; noxiousness; 
disposition to do harm, or to vex or annoy; as, the 
mischievousness of youth, 

Misch’na (mish/na), 2. 
Talmud. See MISHNA, 

Mis-choose’ (mis-chooz’), v. t. [imp. MISCHOSE; 
Pp. Pp. MISCHOSEN ; p. pr. & vb. N. MISCHOOSING.] To 
choose wrongly. Milton. 

Mis-chooge’, v.i. To make a wrong choice. 

Mis-ehrist/en (-kris/n), v.¢. To christen improp- 


erly. 
Mis/¢i-bil’i-ty, n. 
being mixed. [ Obs. 
Fr. & Sp. miscible, It. miscibile, from 
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Fr. miscibilité.] Capability of Mis/ere-ate’, 


“. 
MISCREATIVE 
" = 
Lat. miscere, to mix.] Capable of being mixed; mix~ 
able; as, oil and water are not miscible. [ Obs.] 
All these had kept the landed and moneyed interests more 


separated in France, less miscible. Burke. 
Mis/¢i-ta/tion, n, Erroncous or inappropriate quo- 
tation. Collier. 


Mis-¢ite’, v, t. [imp. & p. p. MISCITED; p. pr. & 
vb. ‘ See To cite erroneously or inappro- 
priately. 

Mis-elaim/’,7. A mistaken claim or demand. 

ae eae a, (Law.) Not cognizant; igno- 
rant. 

Mis-edg/nize, v. t. To understand wrongly; to 
fail to recognize; to misunderstand. [ Obs.} 

The good never intervert, nor miscognize, the favor and ben- 
efit which they have received. Holland. 


Mis-e6l/lo-ea/tion, n, Wrong collocation. 


De Quincey. 

Mis-edm/fort, n. Discomfort. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Mis-edm/pre-hénd/, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. MIScom- 
PREHENDED; p. pr. & vb. n, MISCOMPREHENDING. ] 
To comprehend or understand wrongly. 

Mis-¢€6m/pu-ta/tion, n. Erroneous computation; 
false reckoning, Clarendon. 

Mis/eom-piite’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MISCOMPUTED; 
Dp. pr. & vb. nN. MISCOMPUTING,] To compute or 
veckon erroneously. 

Mis’‘eon-céit’, n. Misconception, Spenser, 

Mis/con-¢céive’, v.¢. or 7. [imp. & p. p. MISCON- 
CEIVED; p. pr. & vb. N. MISCONCEIVING.] To con- 
ceive wrongly; to interpret incorrectly; to receive 
a false notion or opinion of; to misjudge; to have 
an erroneous understanding of, 

Our endeavor is... to yield to them just and reasonable 
causes of those things which, for want of due consideration 
heretofore, they have misconceived. Llooker. 

Syn.—To misapprehend; misunderstand; misjudge; 
mistake. 

Mis/eon-¢éiv’er, n. One who misconceives. 

Mis’eon-cép/tion, n. Erroneous conception; false 
opinion; wrong notion or understanding of a thing, 

Great errors and dangers result from a misconception of the 
names of things. Harvey. 

Syn.— Misapprehension ; misunderstanding ; mis- 
take. 

Mis-e6n/duet, n. Wrong conduct; ill behavior; 
ill management, Addison. 

Syn.—Misbehavior; misdemeanor; mismanagement; 
misdeed; delinquency; offense. 

Mis/con-ditet’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MISCONDUCTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. MISCONDUCTING.] To conduct 
amiss; to mismanage. 

Mis/con-dtiet/, v. i. To behave amiss. 

Mfis-cdn/fi-dent, a. Having a mistaken confidence; 
wrongly trusting or believing. [Rare.] Bp. Hall. 

Mis/eon-jéet/tire (-jtkt/yyr, 53), n. wrong con- 
jecture or guess. 

Mis/eon-jéet/iire, v.¢. ori. To guess wrongly. 

Mis-edn/se-era/tion, x, Wrong consecration. 

Mis-e6n/se-quenge, nm. A wrong consequence. 

Mis/eon-strtiet’, v. t. To construct wrongly; to 
construe or interpret erroneously. 

Mis/eon-strtie/tion, n. Erroneous construction; 
wrong interpretation of words or things; a mis- 
taking of true meaning. 

Mis-e6n/strue, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MISCONSTRUED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. MISCONSTRUING.] To construe 
wrongly; to interpret erroneously. 

Do not, great sir, misconstrue his intent. Dryden, 

A virtuous emperor was much affected to find his actions 
misconstrued. Addison. 

Mis-edn/stru-er, 2. One who misconstrues. 

Mis/eon-tént’, a, Not content; discontented. 

She was not miscontent that he seemed little to regard Ja- 
cob’s well. Udal. 

Mis/eon-tin/i-amce, n. Cessation; discontinu- 
ance; intermission. [Obs.] 

Mis/cor-réet/, v. t. To mistake in attempting to 
correct. 

He passed the first seven years of his life at Mantua, not 
seventeen, as Scaliger miscorrects his author. ryden. 

Mis-coun/sel, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MISCOUNSELED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. MISCOUNSELING.] ‘lo counsel or ad- 
vise wrongly, Spenser. 

Mis-count/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MISCOUNTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. MISCOUNTING.] To count erroneously; to 
mistake in counting. 

Mis-eount’, v.i. To make wrong reckoning. 

Mis-eount/’,n, An erroneous counting or number- 


ing. 
Mis-edv’et, v.t. To desire wrongfully. [0bs.] 
Mis/ere-an¢ge, )n. [O. Fr. mescréance, mécréance, 
Mis/ere-an-¢cy, Pr. mescrezenza, It. miscreden- 
za.] The quality of being miscreant; adherence to 
- a false religion; false faith; unbelief. [Obs.] |. 
Mis/ere-ant, n. [O. Fr. mescréant, N, Fr. mécre- 
ant, Pr. mescreant, It. miscredente, from mes, mis, 
wrong, from Lat. minus, less, and credens, p. pr. of 
credere, to believe.] y 
1. An infidel, or one who embraces a false faith. 
“When a man is called upon to show that he is not 
a pagan or a miscreant.” De Quincey. 
2. A vile wretch; an unprincipled fellow. iw. 
a. Formed unnaturally or illegiti- 
mately; deformed. [0ds.] 


Mis/ere-at/ed, ; 
Tending to wrong creation, 


Mis/ere-a/tive, a. 
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MISCREDULITY 


Mis/ere-dii’/li-ty, n. Wrong credulity ot belief; 
misbelief; want of belief. [Ods.] ‘*'The miscre- 
dulity of those who will rather trust to the church 
than to the Scripture.” Bp. Hall. 

Mis’eu, n. An Indian tooth-powder. Simmonds. 

Mis-date’,n. A wrong date. 

Mis-date’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. MISDATED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. MISDATING.] To date erroneously. 

Mis-deed’, n. An evil deed; a wicked action. 
“Evils which our own misdeeds have done.” Milion. 

Syn.— Misconduct ; misdemeanor ; fault ; offense ; 
trespass; transgression; crime. 

Mis-deem/,v.¢. [imp. & p.p. MISDEEMED} Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. MISDEEMING.] To judge erroneously; to 
misjudge; to mistake in judging. ‘‘J/isdeeming the 
cause to be in God’s law which is in man’s unright- 
eous ignorance.” Milton. 

Mis/de-méan/’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MISDEMEANED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. MISDEMEANING.] To behave or de- 
mean ill. Shak. 

Mis/de-méan/ant, n. One guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 

Misdemeanants, who have money in their pockets, may be 
seen in many of our prisons. S. Smith. 

Mis/de-méan/or, 7. 1. Ill behavior; evil conduct; 
fault; mismanagement. 

2. (Law.) Any crime less than a felony. The 
term applies to all offenses for which the law has 
not furnished a particular name. 

New Am. Cyc. Wharton. Burrill. 

(B- Crimes and misdemeanors are mere synonymous 
terms; but, in common usage, the word crime is made to 
denote offenses of a deeper and more atrocious dye, while 
small faults and omissions of less consequence are com- 
prised under the gentler name of misdemeanors. 

Blackstone. 

Syn.—Misdeed ; misconduct ; misbehavior ; fault ; 
trespass; transgression. 

Mis/de-piirt’, v. ¢. To divide or distribute wrongly 
or unequally. [Obs.] ‘‘He misdeparteth riches 
temporal.” Chaucer. 

Mis/de-rive’, v.t. To err in deriving. 

Mis/de-seribe’, v. t. To describe erroneously. 

Mis'/de-sért’, n. Ill desert. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Mis/de-v0/tion, n. False devotion; mistaken picty. 
[ Obs.]} Donne. 

Mis-di/et, n. Improper dict or food. [ Obs.] Spenser. 

Mis-dight/ (mis-dit’), a. Arrayed, prepared, or fur- 
nished wrongly or unfitly. [ Obs.] Bp. Hail. 

Mis/di-véet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MISDIRECTED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. MISDIRECTING. | 

1. To give a wrong direction to; as, to misdirect 
a passenger, 

2. To direct to a wrong person or place; as, to 
misdirect a letter. 

Mis/di-rée/tion, 2. 1. The act of directing wrongly. 

2. (Law.) An error of a judge in charging the 


jury. Bouvier. 
Mis-dis/po-si/tion (-po-zish/un), m. Disposition 
to evil. [0Obs.] Bp. Hall. 


Mis’/dis-tin’/guish (-ting/gwish), v. ¢ To make 
wrong distinctions in or concerning. 

Mis/di-vide’, v.¢. To divide wrongly. 

Mis/di-vis/iom, n. Wrong or inaccurate division. 

Mis-do’, v.t. [imp. MISDID; p.p.MISDONE; p. pr. 
& vb. n.MISDOING.] [A-S.misdon. See Do.] To 
do wrongly. 

Mis-do’, v.i. To do wrong; to do amiss; to commit 
a fault or crime, Milton. 

MWis-do/er (-d00/er), 2. One who misdoes; one who 
commits a fault or crime; a wrong-doer. Spenser. 

Mis-do/ing (-doo/ing), nm. A wrong done; a fault 
or crime; an offense. 

Mis-doubt/ (mis-dout/), v. To suspect of deceit 
or danger; to be suspicious of; to regard with fore- 
boding of evil. [Obs.] ‘‘Misdoubt him not.” 


, Beau. § Fl. 
Mis-doubt/ (-dout’), v. i. To have suspicion; to 
suspect. [Obs.] 


Mis-doubt’ (-dout/), m. 1. Suspicion of crime or 
danger. 


2. Irresolution; hesitation. [Obs.] 


Now, York, or never, steel thy fearful thoughts, 


And change misdoubt to resolution. Shak. 


Mis-doubt/ful (-dout/-), a. Misgiving. [Obs.] 
She ’gan to cast in her misdoubtful mind 
A thousand fears. Spenser. 
Mis-dréad’, n. Dread of evil. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 


Mise (meez),n. [Fr. mise, from mis, mise, p.p. of 
mettre, to put, lay, from Lat. mitterc, to send. ] 
1. (Law.) The issue in a writ of right. 
2. Expense; cost; disbursement. 
3. A tax or tallage; in Wales, an honorary gift of 
the people to a new king or prince of Wales; also, 
a tribute paid, in the county Palatine of Chester, at 
the change of the owner of the earldoms. 
Mis-éase’,n. Want of ease; uneasiness. [OQbs.] 
Mis-€as/y, a. Not easy; painful; uneasy. [0bs.] 
Mis/e-di/tion, mn. An incorrect or spurious edition. 
[ Obs. Bp. Halt. 
Mis-éd/ai-ea/ted, a, Educated in a wrong manner. 
Mis/em-ploy’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MISEMPLOYED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. MISEMPLOYING.] To employ to no 
purpose, or to a bad purpose; to use amiss; as, to 
misemploy time, power, advantages, talents, &c. 
Mis/em-ploy’/ment, n. Ill employment; applica- 
tion to no purpose, or to a bad purpose. 
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Mis/en-tréat’, 2. ¢. To treat wrongfully o injuri- 
ously. 
Mis-én/try, ». An crroneous entry or charge, as of 
an account. 
Mi’ser, 2. [Lat. miser, wretched, miserable, It, & 
Sp. misero, wretched, avaricious. 
1. A miserable person; one wretched or afflicted. 
[ Obs. Spenser. 
2. A wretch; a mean fellow; especially, an ex- 
tremely covetous person; a sordid wretch; a nig- 
gard; one who in wealth makes himself miserable 
by the fear of poverty. ‘No silver saints by dying 


misers given.” Lope. 
As some lone miser, visiting his store, _ 5 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er. Goldsmith. 


Mis’er-a-ble, a. [Fr. misérable, Pr. & Sp. misera- 
dle, Pg. miseravel, It. miserabile, Lat. miserabilis, 
from miserari, to lament, pity, from miser, wretched. 
See supra. 

1. Very unhappy; in a state of misery or dis- 


tress; wretched; suffering from any cause, It ex- 
presses somewhat less than wretched. 
What hopes delude thee, miserable man? Dryden. 
2. Causing unhappiness or misery. 
What's more miserable than discontent? , Shak. 


>: Very poor; worthless; abject; mean; despi- 
cable. 
Miserable comforters are ye all. Job xvi. 2. 
Syn.—Abject; forlorn; pitiable; wretched. 
Mis/er-a-ble-mess, 7”. The state of being miscra- 
ble; poorness. 
Mis/er-a-bly, adv. In a miserable manner; unhap- 
pily; calamitously; wretchedly; meanly, 


They were miserably entertained. Sidney. 
The fifth was miserably stabbed to death. South. 
Mis/er-a/tion, mn. Commiseration; pity. [Obs.] 


oWis/e-re’re, n. ([Lat., have mercy, from misereri, 
to have mercy, from miser. See supra.] 

1. (Rom. Cath. Church.) The psalm usually ap- 
pointed for penitential acts, being the 51st psalm, 
which commences with this word. 

2. (Mus.) A musical composition adapted to the 
51st psalm. 

3. (Arch.) A kind of hinged bracket forming a 
seat in the stall of the choir in old churches for the 
use of aged or infirm persons who were unable to 
stand during the long service; — called also miseri- 
cordia and misericord. 

Mis/er-i-edrd’, n. 1. Compassion; pity; sympa- 
thy. Dee Chaucer, Gower. 
2. (Arch.) See MISERERE. 

Wits er-i-€07!/ di-d,n. ([Lat., mercy, compassion. ] 

1. (O. Law.) An amercement. Burrill, 

2. (Anc. Armor.) A narrow-bladed dagger used 
by a knight in the middle ages ;— 80 called because 
employed against a dismounted adversary whom he 
had forced to cry for mercy. 

3. (Arch.) See MISERERE. 

Mi’ser-ly, a. [From miser.] Very covetous; sor- 
did; niggardly; parsimonious. 

Syn.—Avaricious; niggardly; sordid; parsimonious; 
penurious; covetous; stingy; mean. See AVARICIOUS, 
Misfery,n. [Lat. miseria, from miser, wretched ; 

Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. miseria, Fr. misére.] 

1. Great unhappiness; extreme pain of body or 
mind; wretchedness; distress; woe. 

Misery is as really the fruit of vice reigning in the heart, as 
tares are the produce of tares sown in the field. J. Lathrop, 

2. Natural evils which are the cause of misery; 
calamity; misfortune. ‘‘ And mourn the miseries 
of human life.” Dryden. 

3. Covetousness; niggardliness; avarice. [Obs.] 

Syn.—Wretchedness; torture; agony; torment; an- 
guish; distress; calamity; misfortune. 

Mis/es-teem/,n. Want of esteem; disrespect. 
Mis-és/ti-mate, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. MISESTIMATED } 
p. pr. & vb. n. MISESTIMATING.] To estimate erro- 
neously. 
Mis-€x/pla-na/tion, n. An crroneous explanation. 
Mis-€x/pli-ea’tion, n. Wrong explication. 
Mis-€x’/po-si/tion, n. Wrong exposition. 
Mis/ex-pound/’, v. ¢. To expound erroneously. 
Mis/ex-prés/sion (-présh/un), n. Erroneous ex- 
pression. 
Mis/faith, n. Want of faith; distrust. Tennyson. 
Mis-fall’ (-fawl’), v.t. [imp. MISFELL; p. p. MIS- 
FALLEN; p. pr. & vb. n. MISEATLING J To befall, 
as ill luck; to happen to unluckily. [ Obs.] Spenser. 
Mis-fare’,n. Ill fare; misfortune. [| Obs.] Spenser. 
Mis-fare’,v.i. To be in an il] state; to fare ill. 


[Obs.] Spenser. 
Mis-fash/ion, v.¢. To form wrongly. Hakevill. 


Mis-f€a/samce (-f¢/zans), mn. [O. Fr. mes, wrong, 
fr. Lat. minws, less, and faisance, facon, confection, 
from faire, Lat. facere, to do.] (Law.) A trespass; 
a wrong done; the improper doing of an act which 


a person might lawfully do. — Bouvier. Wharton. 
Mis-feign/’ (mis-fan’), v. 7. To feign with an ill de- 
sign. Obs Spenser. 


Mis-fit’, n. <A bad fit. 
Isaw an uneasy change in Mr. Micawber, which sat tightly 
on him, as if his new duties were a misjit. ickens. 
Mis-form/,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MISFORMED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. MISFORMING.] To make an ill form of; to 
put into an ill shape. Spenser. 
Mis/for-ma/tion, n. An irregularity of formation. 





MISINTERPRET 
Mis-f6rt/ti-mate, a. Producing misfortune; un- 
fortunate. [ Obs. HH. Taylor. 
Mis-f6rt/time (-fort/yyn), m. Ill fortune; ill luck; 
calamity; an evil or cross accident; disaster; mis- 
hap; mischance. 
Consider why the change was w: . 
You'll find ie) his pie not he eit, Addison. 

Syn.—Calamity ; mishap ; mischance ; misadvem 
ture; ill; harm; disaster. See CALAmiTy. 

Mis-fort/iine, v. 7. To happen unluckily or unfor. 
tunately; to miscarry; to fail. [Obs.] Stow, 

Mis-f6rt/tined, a. Unfortunate. [0bs.] Milton, 

Mis-frame’,v.t. To frame wrongly. 

Mis-Zét/, v.t. To get by unlawful means; to pro- 
cure wrongfully. [ Obs.] Gower. 

Mis-Sive’, v. t. [imp. MISGAVE; Pp. Pp. MISGIVEN; 
p. pr. & vb. n. MISGIVING.] [See GIvE. 

1. To fill with doubt and apprehension; to de- 
prive of confidence; to fail; —usually applied to 
the heart, and followed by the objective personal 
pronoun, as me, him, them. 


So doth my heart misgive me. Shak. 

Such whose consciences misgave them, how ill they had 
deserved of the people. Hilton. 
2. To give or grant amiss. [Obs.] Laud, 


Mis-giv/ing, n. A failing of confidence; doubt; 
distrust. ‘‘ Suspicions and misgivings.” South. 
Mis-g0’, v.i. To go astray. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Mis-got/ten, a. Unjustly obtained. 

Mis-goév’ern (-gtiv/ern), v.t. [imp. & p. p. MISGOY- 
ERNED; p. pr. & vb. n. MISGOVERNING.] ‘To goy- 
ern ill; to administer unfaithfully. 

ae charged him bitterly that he had misgoverned the 
e. 


8 Knolles. 
Mis-gév’ern-ance (-gtiv/ern-ans), 7. Ill govern- 
Spenser. 


ment; disorder; irregularity. (ea 

Mis-gév’ern-ment, 7. 1. Ill administration of 
public or private affairs, 

2. Irregularity; disorder. 

Mis-gra/ciotis, a. Not graceful or gracious; disa- 
greeable. [Obs.] Gower. 

Mis-graff’, |, » 

Mis-graft’,}~'" 

Mis-ground/’, v.¢. To found erroneously. 

Mis-growth’, n. Ill growth; unnatural or ab- 
normal development. 

Mis-guéss’, v. t. & i. 

Mis-guid/ange, n. 
into error. 

Mis-guide’ (72),v.t. [imp. & p. p. MISGUIDED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. MISGUIDING.] To direct ill; to lead or 
guide into error; as, to misguide the understanding 
or mind, 

Mis-guide’,n. Misguidance. [Obs.] Spenser, 

Mis-guid/ing-ly, adv. Ina way to mislead. 

Mis’/gum, (7. (/chth.) A kind of fish resembling 

Mis’/gurn, the eel in size and form. 

Mis-han/dle,v.¢. To handle or treat wrongly or 
injuriously; to maltreat. 

Mis-hap’,n. Ill chance; evil accident; ill luck; 
misfortune ; mischance, ‘Secure from worldly 
chances and mishaps.” Shak. 

Syn.—Calamity; misfortune; mischance; accident; 
disaster. See CALAMITY. 

Mis-hap’pen, v.i. To happen ill. [Obs.] Spenser, 

Mis-hap’py, a. Unhappy. [0Obs.] 

Mis-héavr’, v. t. 


To graft amiss, 


To guess wrongly. 
Wrong direction; guidance 
South. 


o hear incorrectly. 

Mis-héar’, v.i, To mistake in hearing. 

Mish/-mash, 7. [Ger. misch-masch, from mischen, 
to mix.] A mingle, or hotch-potch. 

Mish’/na, n. [N. Heb. mishnah, i. e., repetition, 
doubling, explanation (se. of the divine law), from 
Heb. shdndah, to change, to repeat.] A collection or 
digest of Jewish traditions and explanations of 
Scripture, forming the text of the Talmud. 

Mish/nie, a. Pertaining, or relating, to the Mishna. 

Mis/im-a&/i-ma/tion, n. Wrong imagination; in- 
correct conception. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Mis/im-prove’ (-proov’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. MISIM- 
PROVED; p. pr. & vb. n. MISIMPROVING.] To use 
for a bad purpose; to abuse; to misuse; as, to mis- 
improve time, talents, advantages. 

Mis/im-prove/’ment (-prooy/-), m. Tll use or em- 
ployment; use for a bad purpose. 

Mis/in-eline’, v.t. To cause to have a wrong in- 
clination or tendency; to affect wrongly. 

Mis/in-fér’, v.¢. To infer incorrectly. 

Mis/in-fétr’, v. i. To draw a wrong inference. 

Mis/in-f6rm’,v. t. [imp. & p. P. MISINFORMED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. MISINFORMING.|] ‘To give erroneous 
information to; to communicate an incorrect state- 
ment of facts to. 

Mis/in-f6rm/’, v. t. To communicate false infor- 
mation ; — followed by against. 

Mis/in-f6rm/ant, 7. One who communicates false 
information. 

Mis-in/for-m2/tion, . Wrong information; false 
account or intelligence received. 

Mis/in-f6rm/er, n. One who gives wrong infor- 
mation, 

Mis/in-stritet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MISINSTRUCT~ 
ED; p. pr. & vb. n. MISINSTRUCTING.] To instruct 
amiss. 

Mis/in-striie’/tion, n. 

Mis/in-tél/li-geng¢e, n. 
agreement, 

Mis/in-tér’pret, v. ¢. 


Wrong instruction. g 
Wrong information; dis- 


{imp. & p. p. MISINTER- 
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MISINTERPRETABLE 


PRETED; p. pr. & vb. n, MISINTERPRETING.] To in- 
terpret erroneously; to understand or to explain in 
a wrong sense. ; 
Mis/in-tér’pret-a-ble, a. Capable of being misin- 
terpreted; liable to be misunderstood. 
Mis/in-tér/pre-ta/tion, n. The act of interpret- 
ing erroneously; a mistaken interpretation. 
Mis/in-tér/pret-er, n. One who interprets errone- 
ously. 
Mis-join’,v.¢. [imp. & p.p. MISJOINED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. MISJOINING.] To join unfitly or improperly. 
Mis-join/der, n. (Zaw.) An incorrect union of 
parties or of causes of action in a suit. Bouvier. 
Mis-judge’ (-jtij)), v.t. [imp. & p.p. MISJUDGED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. MISJUDGING.] To mistake in judging 
of; to judge erroneously. 
Mis-juidge’ (-jtij), v. 7. To err in judgment; to 
form false opinions or notions. 
Misjuids’ment,n. [Written also misjudgement.] 
A wrong or unjust determination. 
Mis-keep’, v.t. To keep or retain wrongly or im- 
perfectly. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Mis-kén’, v.t. Not to ken or know; to be ignorant 
of. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.) 
Mis/kin,n. [Probably for music, and diminutive 
term ee. (Mus.) A little bagpipe. 
Mis-kin/dle, v. ¢t. To kindle amiss; to inflame to a 
bad purpose, 
Mis-know’,v.¢. To know wrongly ; to mistake; to 
misunderstand or misapprehend. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
Mis-lay’, v.t. [imp.&p.p. MISLAID; p. pr. & vb. 
2. MISLAYING. } 
1. To lay in a wrong place, 
The fault is generally mislaid upon nature. Locke. 
2. To lay in a place not recollected; to lose. 
If the butler be the telltale, mislay a spoon so that he may 
never find it. Swift. 
Mis-lay’er, n. One who mislays; one who loses. 
Mis/le (miz/1), v. i. [imp. & p. p. MISLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. MISLING.] [From mist, and properly mistle.] 
To rain in very fine drops, like a thick mist. [Writ- 
ten also mizzle.] 
Mis’le (miz/l), x. A fine rain; a thick mist. 
Mis-léad/’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. MISLED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. MISLEADING.] [See LEAD.] To lead into a 
wrong way or path; to lead astray; to guide into 
error; to cause to mistake; to deceive. 


Trust not servants who mislead or misinform you. Bacon. 
To give due light 

To the misled and lonely traveler. Milton. 
Syn.—To Misiteap, DeLuDE. To mislead is to lead 
astray in any manner; to delude is to do it by exciting 
the imagination. The former does not of necessity imply 
any bad design: a man may mislead us through false in- 
formation or erroneous judgment. The latter always 
supposes more or less of conscious intention: an impos- 

tor deludes his dupes by false pretenses and hypocrisy. 

O, give me leave, I have deluded you; 


*T was neither Charles, nor yet the duke, Shak. 
’Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 

Appear in writing or in judging ill: 

But of the two, less dangerous is the offense, 

To tire our patience, than mislead our sense. Pope. 


Mis-léad/’er, n. One who leads into error, 

Mis-léad/ing, n. A misguiding. 

Mis-léarn’,v.t. Tolearn wrongly. [0Obs.] 

Mis-léarn/ed (or -lérnd’), a Not really or prop- 
erly learned. 

Mis’len, 7. See MASLIN. 

Mis’le-toe, n. See MISTLETOE. 

Mis-like’, v. ¢. ori. [imp. & p. p. MISLIKED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. MISLIKING.] To dislike; to disapprove of; 
to have aversion to; as, to mislike aman. '* Who 
may like or mislike what he says.” I. Taylor. 

Mis-like’,n. Dislike; disapprobation; aversion, 

Mis-lik’er, n. One who dislikes, 

Mis/lin, n.&a. See MASLIN. 

Mis-live’ (mis-liv’), v. i. To live amiss. [0bs.] 

Mis-lodge’, v. t. To lodge amiss. [Obs.] Marston. 

Mis-liick’ nm. Ill luck; misfortune. 

Mis/ly (miz/l¥), a. [See MIsLE and Mist.] Rain- 
ing in very small drops. 

Mis-mike’, v.¢. To make or form amiss; to spoil 
inmaking. ‘ Limping possibilities of mismade hu- 
man nature.” Browning. 

Mis-man/age, v.i. [imp. & p. p. MISMANAGED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. MISMANAGING.] To behave or man- 
age ill; to conduct amiss. 

Mis-man/age, v.t. To manage ill; to administer 
improperly; as, to mismanage public affairs. 

Mis-man/age-ment, n. Ill or improper manage- 
ment; ill conduct; as, the mismanagement of pub- 
lie or private affairs. 

Mis-man/a-ger, m. One who manages ill. 

Mis-miirk’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. MISMARKED (mis- 
miirkt’/); p. pr. & vb. n. MISMARKING.] To mark 
with the wrong token; to mark erroneously. 

Mis-miatch/’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. MISMATCHED (mis- 
mitcht’/); p. pr. & vb. n, MISMATCHING.] To match 
unsuitably. 

Mis-méas/iire, v.¢. To measure incorrectly. 

Mis-méas/iire-ment, n. Wrong measurement. 

Mis-name’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. MISNAMED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. MISNAMING.] To call by the wrong name. 

Mis-nd/mer,n. [From O. Fr. mes, amiss, wrong, 
from Lat. minus, less, and Fr. nommer, to name, 
Lat. nominare, from nomen, name. ] 

1. (Law.) The mistaking of the true name of a 
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person; the using of one name for another; a mis- 

naming. ‘Many of the changes, by a great misno- 

mer, called parliamentary ‘reforms.’ ” Burke. 
2. A wrong or inapplicable name or title. 


Is Pompey’s Pillar really a misnomer? 
Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer? /Z. Smith. 


The word ‘synonym ” is in fact a misnomer, Abp. Whately. 
Mis-ntim/ber, v.¢, To number, enumerate, or count 
wrongly. [{Obs.] ‘‘The armies... were misnum- 
bered.” Raleigh. 
Mis-niirt/tiire, v.¢. To nurture or train wrongly. 
“ Parents misnurturing their children.” Bp. Hall. 
Mis/o-bé/di-en¢e, n. Erroneous obedience, or dis- 
obedience. [ Obs. Milton. 
Mis/ob-sérve’, v. t. To observe inaccurately; to 
mistake in observing. 

Mis/ob-stérv’er,n. One who misobserves; one who 
fails to observe properly. 

Mi-sdg/a-mist, n. [Gr. picdyapyos, from picety, to 
hate, and yadyuos, marriage; Fr. misogame.] A hater 
of marriage. 

Mi-ség/a-my,n. [Fr.misogamie.] Hatred of mar- 
riage, 

Mi-s6g/y-nist (mi-s6j/i-nist), n. 
ptcoydvatos, from picety, to hate, an 
Fr. misogyne.) A woman-hater. 

Mi-séé/y-my (ini-s6j/iny), ». (Gr. picoyvvia, Fr. 
misogynic.| Hatred of the female sex, 

Mis/o-pin/ion (-0-pin/yun),, Erroneous opinion. 
[ Obs. ] Bp. Hall, 

Mis-6r/der, v. ¢. To order ill; to manage erro- 
neously; to conduct badly. [Obs.] Shak. 

Mis-6r/der, n. Irregularity; disorderly proceed- 
ings; disorder. [Obs.]} Camden. 

Mis-6r/der-ly, a. Trregular; disorderly. [0Qbs.] 

Mis-6r/di-na/tion, n. Wrong ordination. [Obs.] 

Mis/o-thé@/ism, n. [Gr. piety, to hate, and O¢ds, 
God.] Hatred of God. [Rare.] De Quincey. 

Mis-oOwn’, v. i. To own, avow, or acknowledge 
wrongly. [Obs.] Stow. 

Mis-pas/sion, 7. Wrong passion or feeling. [ Obs.] 

Mis-pay’, v.t. To displease; to discontent or dis- 
satisfy. [Obs.] 

Mis-péll’, Mis-pénd/’, &c. 
SPEND, &c. 

Mis/per-¢ép/tion, n. Erroneous perception. 

Mis/per-suade’ (-swad/),v. ¢. To persuade amiss; 
to lead to a wrong notion. 

Mis/per-sua/si-ble-mess, n. The quality of being 
incapable of persuasion or conviction. £008. ] 
“Sons of mispersuasibleness, that will not be drawn 
or persuaded.” Leighton. 

Mis/per-sua/sion (-swa/zhun), n. A false persua- 
sion; wrong notion or opinion, 

Mis-pick/el (-pik/1),n. [Ger., O. Ger. of the 16th 
century mispickel, mispiickel, miszpieckel, mist- 
puckel.| (Min.) Arsenical iron pyrites; an ore of a 
silver or grayish white color, consisting of iron 
combined with sulphur and arsenic. 

Mis-plage’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. MISPLACED (-plast/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. MISPLACING.] To put in a wrong 
place; to set on an improper object; as, he misplaced 
his confidence. 

Mis-pla¢ge/ment, n. The act of putting in the 
wrong place; the state of being misplaced. 

Mis-pléad/,v.i. [imp.& p. p. MISPLEADED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. MISPLEADING.] ‘To err in pleading. 

Mis-pléad/ing, 7. (Law.) An error in pleading. 

Mis-point/’,v.¢. [imp. & p.p. MISPOINTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. MISPOINTING.] To point improperly; to 
err in punctuation. 

Mis-poli-¢y,n. Wrong policy; impolicy. Southey. 

Mis-prie/ti¢ge, n. Wrong practice. 

Mis-print’, v.¢. (imp. & p.p. MISPRINTED; p. pr. 
& vb. nm. MISPRINTING.] ‘To mistake in printing; to 
print wrong. 

Mis-print/, n. 
from the copy. 

Mis-prise’,v.t. [O. Fr. mesprise, N. Fr. méprise. 
mistake, from mépris, f. méprise, p. p. of méprendre, 
to mistake, be mistaken, from mé, mes, amiss, wrong, 
and prendre, to take, Lat. prehendere.} To mistake. 
[ Obs.] Shak. 

Mis-pris/ion (mis-prizh/un),. [L. Lat. misprisio. 
See infra, and cf. Fr. mépris, contempt. ] 

1. The act of misprising; misapprehension; mis- 
conception; mistake. [O0s. or rare.] 

Many, mistaking gradual for specifical differences amongst 
orders, have almost doubled their true number on that mis- 
prision. Fuller. 

The misprision of this passage has aided in fostering the de- 
lusive notion. Hare. 

2. Neglect; oversight; contempt. [Obs.] Shak. 

3. (Law.) (a.) A neglect, negligence, or contempt; 
as, misprision of treason, or felony, is a neglect or 
light account made of treason or felony, by not re- 
vealing it, when one has a bare knowledge of it, 
without any degree of assent thereto. Positive mis- 
prisions are generally termed contempts or high 
misdemeanors. Maladministration in offices of high 

ublic trust is a positive misprision. Misdemeanors 

ave been sometimes termed misprisions. Cowell. 
Blount. Brande. Wharton. Blackstone. (b.) 
Neglect, oversight, or mistake, as of a clerk in writ- 
ing or keeping a record. 

Mis-prize’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. MISPRIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. MISPRIZING.] [From Eng. mis and prize ; 
Fr. mépriser, O. Fr. mespriser, to despise, from mes, 


Gr. picoyévns, 
yvuv"n, Woman ; 


See MISSPELL, MIs- 


A mistake in printing; a deviation 








“MISS 


amiss, wrong, and Lat. as if pretiare, to prize.} To 
slight or undervalue. 
O, for those vanished hours, so much misprized ! Hillhouse. 
I do not blame them, madam, nor misprize. 

Mis’/pro-ceed/ing, n. 
ceeding. 

Mis/pro-féss/, v.i. To make a false profession ; to 
make pretensions to skill which is not possessed. 

Mis’/pro-féss/, v.t, To make a false profession. 

Mis/pro-nounge’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. MISPRO- 
NOUNCED (-pro-nounst/); p. pr. & vb. n. MISPRO- 
NOUNCING.] ‘To pronounce erroneously. 

Mis/pro-noun¢e’,v.i. To pronounce incorrectly. 

Mis/pro-niin/ci-a/tionm (-shi-a/shun), rn. Wrong 
or improper pronunciation. 

Mis/pro-por’tion, v. ¢. To err in proportioning 
one thing to another; to join without due propor- 
tion. 

Mis-proud’,a. Viciously proud. [Obs.] Shak. 

Mis/quo-ta/tion, n. An erroneous quotation; the 
act of quoting wrong. 

Mis-quote’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. MISQUOTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. MISQUOTING.] To quote erroneously; to 
cite incorrectly. 

Mis-quote’, v.i. To make an incorrect quotation. 

Mis-raise’,v.t. To raise or excite wrongly or with- 
out reason. [Obs.] ‘‘Misraised fury.” Lp. Hall. 

Mis-rate’, v. ¢. To rate erroneously; to estimate 
falsely. 

Mis-véad/, v, ¢. 
in reading. 

Mis/re-céive/, v. ¢. 

Mis/re-cit/al,n. An inaccurate recital. 

Mis/re-¢cite’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. MISRECITED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. MISRECITING.] To recite erroneously. 

Mis/re-cite’, v.i. To make an incorrect recitation. 

Mis-réck/on, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MISRECKONED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. MISRECKONING.] ‘To reckon or com- 
pute wrongly. 

Mis-réck/on-ing, n. An erroneous computation. 

Mis-rée/ol-lée/tion, n. The act of remembering 
wrongly. 

Mis/re-form’, v. ¢. 
fectly. 

Mis/re-giird’, n. Wrong understanding; miscon- 
struction. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Mis-rég’ii-late, v.¢. To regulate falsely or incor- 
rectly. Dickens. 

Mis/re-héarse’, v. ¢. To rehearse incorrectly; to 
quote inaccurately. 

Mis/re-late’,v.t. [imp.& p.p.MISRELATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. MISRELATING.] ‘To relate falsely or inac- 


Browning. 
Wrong or irregular pro- 


To read amiss; to misunderstand 


To receive erroneously. 


To reform wrongly or imper- 


curately. Boyle. 
Mis/re-la/tion, n, Erroneous relation or narra- 
tion, Bramhall, 


Mis/re-lig/ion, n. Wrong or false religion. 
Mis/re-mém/ber, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MISREMEM- 
BERED; p. pr. & vb. nN. MISREMEMBERING.] '‘I'o 
mistake in remembering; not to remember cor- 
rectly. 
Mis/re-mém/ber, v. i. 
membering. 
Mis/re-péat/’, v. ¢. 


To make a mistake in re- 


To repeat wrongly; to give a 
wrong version of. Gov. Winthrop. 

Mis/re-port’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MISREPORTED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. MISREPORTING.] To report erro- 
neously ; to give an incorrect account of. Locke, 

Mis/re-port’, v. 7. To make an incorrect report. 

Mis/re-port’, n. An erroneous report; a false or 
incorrect account given. Denham. South. 

Mis-rép/re-sént’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MISREPRE- 
SENTED; p. pr. & vb. nN. MISREPRESENTING.]| ‘To 
represent falsely or incorrectly; to give a false or 
erroneous representation of, either maliciously, 
ignorantly, or carelessly. 

Mis-rép/re-sént/, v. i. To make an incorrect rep- 
resentation. 

Mis-ré p/re-sen-ta/tion,n. 1. The act of giving a 
false or erroneous representation. 

2. A false or incorrect account given, either from 
mistake, carelessness, or malice, Atterbury. 
{@- This word is so customarily used for a euphe- 

mism, or as a softer expression for lie or Falsehood, as to 
convey the idea generally of intentional falsehood. ‘This 
signification, however, is not necessarily implied. 

Mis-rép/re-sént/a-tive, a. Tending to convey a 
false impression; misrepresenting. 

Mis-rép/re-sént/er, n. One who gives a false or 
erroneous account, 

Mis/re-piite’,v.¢. To have in wrong estimation; to 
repute erroneously. 

Mis-rule’,m. 1. Disorder; confusion; tumult from 


insubordination. ‘‘ Enormous riot and misrule sur- 
ae Pope. 
. Unjust domination. 


- Lord of misrule. See Lor. 


Mis-rul/y, a. Unruly; ungovernable; turbulent. 
[ Obs. | Bp. Hail, 
Miss, . [Contracted from mistress, q. v.] 

1. Young woman or girl; as, little masters and 
misses ;— chiefly used as a title of address, prefixed 
to the name of an unmarried female. 

Gay vanity, with smiles and kisses, 
Was busy ’mongst the maids and misses. Cawthorn. 

2. A kept mistress; a prostitute retained; a con 
eubine. [Obs.] ‘‘She being taken to be the Ear! of 
Oxford’s miss.” Evelyn. 
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MISS 


(e- When this title is applied to two or more ladies of} 


the same name, there is a diversity of usage. In conve7'- 
sation, we say, the Miss Smiths ; and this was formerly 
the custom in writing, as shown in the practice of Burke, 
Boswell, and many others. Of late, it has become cus- 
tomary, in writing, to use misses ; as, the Misses Smith; 
and although there is still some diversity, this may be 
considered as the prevailing usage. Such are the state- 
ments of the latest English grammarians. See Mrs. 
Miss,v.t. [imp. <p. p.MISSED (mist); p. pr. & vb. n, 
MISSING.] [A-S. missian, O. H. Ger. missan, pret. 
mista, N. H. Ger. & D. missen, Icel. missa, Sw. mista, 
Dan. miste.] 
1. To fail of hitting, reaching, attaining, or find- 
ing. ‘If you miss an oflice for which you stood 
candidate.” Bp. Taylor. 


Sometimes choosing rather to miss of his subsidies ... than 
that the people should not still miss of their hopes to be re- 
lieved by Parliament. Milton. 


2. To do without; to dispense with; to forego. 
Orgalus feared nothing but to miss Parthenia. Sidney. 
3. To omit; to pass by; to go without; to fail to 
have; as, to miss a meal of victuals. 


She would never miss, one day, ; 
A walk so fine, a sight so gay. Prior. 


4.. To discover the absence or omission of; to note 
to be wanting; to feel the want of; to mourn the 
loss of; to require; to want. 


Neither missed we any thing.... Nothing was missed of all 
that pertained to him. I Sam. xxv. 15, 21. 


What by me thou hast lost, thou least shalt miss. Jdilion. 
Miss, v.7. 1. To fail to hit; to fly wide; to deviate 
from the true direction. 


Flying bullets now, 
To execute his rage, appear too slow; 
They miss, or sweep but common souls away. 


2. Not to succeed; to fail. 
Men observe when things hit, and not when they miss. Bacon. 


The invention all admired, and each how he . 
To be the inventor missed. Milton. 


8. To fail to obtain, learn, or find; — with of. 
On the least reflection, we can not miss of them. Atterbury. 
4. To fail; to mistake; to err. 

Amongst the angels, a whole legion 


Of wicked spirits did fall from happy bliss; 
What wonder, then, if one, of women all did miss? Spenser. 


Miss, n. [Icel. missa, loss, M. H, Ger, misse. See 
supra.) 
1. Loss; want; felt absence. 


And make the Grecians find 
His miss in much death. Chapman. 


There will be no great miss of those which are lost. Locke. 

3. Mistake; error. 
He did without any great miss in the hardest points of gram- 
mar. Aschan. 
3. Harm from mistake. [0Obds.] Spenser. 
Mis’sal, n. [L. Lat. missale, liber missalis, from 


Waller. 


missa, mass; Fr. missel, O. Fr. messel, Pr. missal, | 


messal, Pg. missal, Sp. misal, It. messale. See 
Mass. | The Roman Catholic mass-book. 

Mis/sal, a. Of, or pertaining to, the Roman Catho- 
lic mass-book. [fare.] Bp. Hall. 

Mis-say’, v.t. 1. To say wrongly. [Obs.] 

2. To speak evil of; to slander. 
Mis-say’,v.i. Tospeakill. [Obds.] Spenser. 
Mis-seek’, v.¢ To seek for wrongly. [Obs.] 
And yet the thing, that most is your desire, 
You do misseek. Wyatt. 
Mis-seem/,v.7. [ Obs.] 1. To make a false appearance. 
2. To misbecome; to be misbecoming. 

Mis/sel, n. [Ger. misteldrossel, mistelfink, 

Mis/sel-bird, mistler, from mistel, mistletoe, 
because it feeds on the berries of the mistletoe.] 
(Ornith.) A singing bird, the largest of the Europe- 
an thrushes; Turdus viscivorus. See THRUSH. 

Migs’sel-dine, n. [Written also misselden.] [A-S. 
masteltd, misteltan ; Icel. nistilteinn, maple, linden; 
Dan. mestertjene.| The mistletoe. [Obs.] Barret. 

Mis/sel-toe, n. See MISTLETOE. 

Mis-sém/blange, n. False resemblance. [ Obs.] 

Mis-sénd/, v.¢. To send amiss or incorrectly. 

Mis-strve’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. MISSERVED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. MISSERVING.] To serve unfaithfully. 

Mis-sérve’, v.i. To render ill service. 

Mis-sét’, v.t. To set or place wrongly, or in a wrong 
position. 

Mis-shape’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MISSHAPED (mis- 
shapt/, 108, 109) (p. p. also MISSHAPEN); p. pr. & 
vb. N. MISSHAPING.] To shape ill; to give an ill 
form to; to deform, ‘And horribly misshapes with 
ugly sights.” Spenser. ‘‘ A misshaped figure.” Pope. 
“Misshapen mountains.” Bentley. 

Mis-shap/en-ly, adv. In amisshapen way. 

Mis-shap/en-mess (109), . 
misshapen, or badly shaped. 

Mis-shéathed/’, a. Sheathed by mistake; wrongly 


sheathed. Shak. 
Mis-sif/i-eate, v.i. [Lat. missa, mass, and facere, 
to make.] To perform mass. [0bs.] Milton. 


Mis/sile (mis/sil), a. [Lat. missilis, from mittere, 
missum, to cause to go; to send; to throw; Fr. & 
It. missile.] Capable of being thrown; adapted for 
hurling, or to be projected from the hand, or from 
any instrument or engine. 

We bend the bow, or wing the missile dart. 


Mis/sile,n. [Lat. missile. 


Pope. 
See supra.] A weapon 


Spenser, | 


The state of being | 
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thrown, or intended to be thrown, for doing execu- 
tion, as a lance, an arrow, or a bullet. 
Mis-sing’, v.¢. To sing incorrectly. [Obs.] 
Miss/ing,a. Absent from the place where it was 
expected to be found; lost; wanting; not present 
when called or looked for, 
For a time caught up to God, as once 
Moses was in the mount, and missing long. Hilton. 
Miss/ing-ly, adv. At intervals; occasionally. Shak. 
Mis/siom (mish/un), n. [Lat. missio, from mittere, 
Mone to send; Fr. mission, Sp. mision, It. mis- 
sione. 

1. The act of sending, or the state of being sent; 
a being sent or delegated by authority, with certain 
powers for transacting business; commission; as, 
sent on a foreign mission. 

2. That with which a messenger or agent is 
charged; errand; duty on which one is sent; a 
commission, 

How to begin, how to accomplish best 
His end of being on earth, and mission high. -Dlilton. 

3. Persons sent; any number of persons appoint- 
ed by authority to perform any service; a delega- 
tion; an embassy. 

4. A station or residence of missionaries; an as- 
sociation or organization of missionaries, 

5. Dismission; discharge from service. [Obs.] 


Syn.— Message ; errand ; commission ; delegation ; 
deputation. 
Mis’/sion, v.¢. To send on amission; to commis- 
sion; to send forth; to dispatch. 


When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charmed maid, 
Rose, like a missioned spirit, unaware. Keats. 


Mis/sion-a-ry (mish/un-),. [Fr. missionnaire, It. 
missionario, Sp. misionario, misionero. See su- 
pra.) One who is sent upon a mission; especially, 
one sent to propagate religion. 

Mis/sion-a-ry, @. Pertaining to missions; as, a 
missionary meeting; a missionary fund. 

Mis/sion-ate, v.i. [See Missi1on.] To act as a 
missionary. [Lare.] 

Mis/sion-er, n. A missionary; an envoy. [Obs.] 
“Vike mighty missioner you come.” Dryden. 

Mis-sit’, v.t. To sit badly or imperfectly upon. 

; Chaucer. 


bs. 
mkercive, a. (Lat. mittéere, missum, to send; It. & 
Pg. missivo, Sp. misivo, Pr. missiu, Fr. missif.) 
1. Intended to be sent; prepared for sending out; 
expedited; as, a letter missive. 
2. Intended to be thrown, hurled, or ejected; 
missile. ‘ The missive weapons fly.” Dryden. 
Mis/sive, n. [It. missiva, lettera missiva, Sp. mi- 
siva, carta misiva, Pr. lettra missiva, Fr. lettre mis- 
sive. See supra.) 
1. That which is sent; a message; announcement 
or information dispatched by a messenger, 


2. One who is sent; a messenger. [Obs.] ‘Did 
gibe my missive out of audience.” Shak. 
| Mis-sound’, v.¢. To sound wrongly; to utter or 


pronounce incorrectly. [Obs.] Hail. 
Mis-spéak’, v.i. [See SPEAK.] To err or mistake 

in speaking. 
Mis-spéaly’, v. ¢. 
Mis-speech’, n. 


To utter wrongly. 


Wrong speech. [Obs.] Gower, 


| Mis-spéll’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MISSPELLED, or MIS- 


SPELT; p. pr. & vb. n. MISSPELLING.] To spell 
wrong; to write or utter with wrong letters. 

MAS ADELA m A wrong spelling; false orthog- 
raphy. 

Mis-spénd’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MISSPENT; p. pr. & 
vb. n. MISSPENDING.] To spend amiss; to waste 
or consume to no purpose, or to a bad one; to squan- 
der; to waste; as, to misspend time or money; to 
misspend life. 


The genial moisture due 
To apples otherwise misspends itself. Philips. 


Mis-spénd/er, n. One who consumes prodigally or 
improperly. 

Mis-spénse’, n. [Eng. misspend, q. v.] A spend- 
ing improperly; a wasting. [Obs.] ‘ A willful mis- 
spense of our time, labor, and good humor.” Barrow. 

Mis-state’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. MISSTATED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. MISSTATING.] To state wrongly; to make an 
erroneous representation of; to falsify; as, to mis- 
state a question in debate. Sanderson. 

Mis-state’/ment, mn. An incorrect statement; an 
erroneous representation, verbal or written; as, a 
misstatement of facts in testimony, or of accounts in 
a report. 

Mis-stayed’, a. 
said of a ship. 

Mis-stép’ (109), n. A wrong or false step. 

Mis-stép’, v. i. To take a wrong step. 

Mis/swe-¢céss’, n. Ill success; want of success; 
failure. [Obs.]} 


This is as some shifting alchemist that casts all the fault of 
his missuccess upon his glass or his furnace. Bp. Hall. 


Mis/sug-és/tion, n. A wrong or ill suggestion; 
an evil intimation. 
Mis/sum-ma/tion, n. Wrong summation, 
Mis-swear’, v.i. To swear falsely. 
Mis’sy,. (Min.) See Misy. 
Mist, n. jae D., & Sw. mist, Icel. mistr.] 
1. Visible watery vapor suspended in the atmos- 
phere, at or near the surface of the earth; fog. 
2. Coarse, watery vapor, floating or falling in vis- 


(Naut.) Having missed stays;— 





MISTILY 


ible parucieth approaching the form of rain; Scotch 
mist. 

3. Hence, any thing which dims or darkens, and 
obscures or intercepts vision. 

His passion cast a mist before his sense. Dryden. 

(a Mist is sometimes used in forming self-explaining 
COMPORRORS as, mist-encumbered, mist-exhaling, and the 
ike. 


Mist, v. ¢. To cloud; to cover with mist. Shak. 
Mist, v. 7. [imp. & p. p. MISTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MISTING. ] o rain in very fine drops; as, it mists. 
Mis-tak’a-ble, a. Liable to be mistaken; capable 
of being misconceived. Brown. 
Mis-take’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MISTOOK; Pp. p. MIS- 
TAKEN; p. pr. & vb. Nn. MISTAKING. ] 
1. To take away wrongly or inp ; to pur- 
loin. (Obs. or rare.] B. Jonson. 
2. To take wrongly; to conceive or understand 
erroneously; to misunderstand, misapprehend, or 
misconceive, 
’Tis to mistake them costs the time and pain. Pope. 
3. To substitute erroneously, as a thought or 
thing, 
We mistake the eloquence of self-apology for the animation 
of conscious integrity. Buckminster. 
A man may mistake the love of virtue for the practice of it. 
; Johnson. 
To be mistaken, (a.) To be misapprehended or misun- 
derstood. (6.) To be taken or led astray; hence, to err, 
to misapprehend. 

Mis-take’, v.7. To err in opinion or judgment; to 
be guilty of a wrong conception, misunderstanding, 
or misapprehension; to commit an error. 

Servants mistake, and sometimes occasion misunderstand- 
ing among friends. Swift. 

Mis-take’, n. 1. A taking or an apprehending 
wrongly. 

2. A fault in opinion, judgment, or conduct; a 
misconception; an error. 

Infallibility is an absolute security of the understanding 
from all possibility of mistake. Tillotson. 

No mistake, with certainty; surely; without fail; as, it 
will happen at the appointed time, and no mistake. [Col- 
log. and low.] 

Syn.—Blunder; error; bull. See BLUNDER. 

Mis-tak’em (-tak/n), p.a. 1. Guilty of a mistake; 
in error; not correct; as, a mistaken man. 

2. Erroneous; incorrect; wrong; as, a mistaken 
notion, 

Mis-tak/’en-ly (-tak/n-), adv. By mistake. 

Mis-tak/’er, n. One who mistakes or misunder- 
stands. 

Mis-tak/ing,. An error; a mistake. 

Mis-tak/ing-ly, adv. Erroneously; falsely. 

Mis-téach’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MISTAUGHT; D. pr. 
& vb. n. MISTEACHING.| [A-8. mistecan.] To 
teach wrongly; to instruct erroneously. 

Mis-téLll’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. MISTOLD; p. pr. & vb. 
N. MISTELLING.] [See TEeLu.] To tell erroneously. 

Mis-tém/’per, v. ¢. To temper ill; to disorder. 
“This inundation of mistempered humor.” Shak. 

Mis/ter, n. [Contracted from Lat. magister, like 
master, q. wt Sir; master ; —a title or form of ad- 
dress to any adult male, nearly always written in 
the abbreviated form Mr. 

To call your name, inquire your where, 
Or what you think of J/ister Some-one’s book, 
Or Mister Other’s marriage, or decease, LH. B. Browning. 

Mis/ter,n. [O. Fr. & Pr. mestier, menestier, trade, 
office, ministry, need, from Lat. ministertum, ser- 
vice, office, ministry; It. mestiere, Sp. & O. Pg. 
menester, N. Pg. mister.] 

1. A trade, art, or occupation. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
2. Manner; kind; sort. [Obds.] Spenser. 
3. Need; necessity. [Obs.] Halliwell, 

Mis/ter, v.t. [See supra.] To be needful or of use; 
to signify. [Obs.] 

As for my name, it mistereth not to tell. Spenser. 

Mis-ttérm/ (14), v. t. [imp. & p. p. MISTERMED; p, 
pr. & vb. n. MISTERMING.] To term or denominate 
erroneously. 

Mis/ter-y, n. [See MAISTERY or MASTERY.] Trade; 
calling; mystery. [Obs.] See MysTery, No. 4. 
Mist/-flow/er, n. (Bot.) A composite plant (Cono- 
cliniwm celestinum), having heart-shaped leayes, 
and corymbs of blue flowers, found in the west and 
south. Gray. 

Mist/fal, a. Clouded with mist. 

Mis-think/’, v.i. [See THINK.] To think wrongly, 

Obs. 
| } Adam misthought of her to thee so dear. Milton. 

Mis-think’, v.¢. To have wrong thoughts of; to 
think ill of; to have a wrong or mistaken opinion 
of. [Obs.] 

Mis-thought’ (-thawt’), 2. 
mistaken opinion; error, [Obs.] 
and misthought.” Spenser, 

Mis-thrive’, v. i. To thrive poorly; to be not 
thrifty or prosperous. 

Mis-thriw/, v.t¢. To throw wrongly. 

Mis/tie, n. A kind of sailing vessel. , 

Mis-tide’, v.i. To happen or come to pass unfor- 
tunately; also, to suffer evil fortune. [Obs.] 

Mist/i-héad,n. The state of being misty; misti- 
ness. obs.) 

Mist/i-ly, adv. 


Erroneous thought; 
“Through error 


With mist; darkly; obscurely. 
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MISTIME 


Mis-time’, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. MISTIMED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ee od To time wrongly; not to adapt 
to the time. ‘‘ This mistimed vaunt.” JW. Scott. 
*‘ Golden words, but mistimed above twelve hun- 
dred years.” Milman. 

Mis-time’, v.i. To neglect the proper time. 

Mist/imess, n. [See Misr.] <A state of being 
a, 3 astate of thick vapor, or rain in very small 

rops. 

Mis/tion (mist/yun), n. [Lat. mixtio, from miscere, 
mistum or mixtwm, to mix. See Mrxrion.] The 
act of mixing, or the state of being mixed; mix- 
ture; mingling. ma 

Mis-ti’tle, v.¢. To call by a wrong title or name. 

Mis/tle (miz‘l), v. 7. [Eng. mist. See MisLEe and 
Mizzxe.] ‘To fall in very fine drops, as rain, 

Mis/tle-toe (miz/l-to), n. 
[A-S. mistelta, O. H. Ger. 
mistil, N. H. Ger., Dan., & 
Sw. mistel, D. mistelboom. ¢ 
Cf. MIssSELDINE.] (Bot.) A 
parasitic evergreen plant 
(Viscum album), bearing a SS 
glutinous fruit. The radicle 
is peculiar in always turning —. 
toward the object to which @Y 
the plant is attached. When 
found upon the oak, where it 
is rare, it was an object of 
superstitious regard among 
the Druids. <A bird-lime is 
prepared from its fruit. [Written also misletoe and 
misseltoe. Lindley. Loudon. 

Mis-train’, v.~. To train or educate amiss. 

Mistral, n. [Fr.] A violent north-west wind ex- 
perienced in the Mediterranean provinces of France. 

Mis/trans-late’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. MISTRANS- 
LATED; p. pr. & vb. N. MISTRANSLATING.] To 
translate erroneously. 

Mis/trans-la’/tion, 2, An erroneous translation 
or version. 

Mis'trans-port’, v.¢. To bear along or carry away 
wrongfully or erroneously. [0bs.] Bp. Hall. 

Mis-tréad/ing, n. Wrong treading or going; mis- 
step; misbehavior. 

Make me believe that thou art only marked 
For the hot vengeance and rod of Heaven 
To punish my mistreadings. 

Mis-tréat’, v.t. To treat amiss; to abuse. 

ets nm. Wrong or unkind treatment; 
abuse, 

Mis/tress, n. [O. Eng. maistress, O. Fr. maistresse, 
N. Fr. maitresse, It. maestressa, L. Lat. magistressa, 
magistrissa, magistrix, for Lat. magistra; Pr. ma- 
jestra, maistra, Sp. & It. maestra, Pg. mestra, from 
Lat. magistra, f. of magister. See MASTER and 
MISTER. | 

1. A female having power, authority, ownership, 
or the like; a woman who exercises authority, is 
chief, &c.; the female head of a family, a school, &c. 

My mistress here lics murdered in her bed. Shak. 


2. A female well skilled in any thing, or haying 
the mastery over it. 

A letter desires all young wives to make themselves mis- 
tresses of Wingate’s Arithmetic. Addison. 

3. A woman regarded with love and devotion; 
she who has command over one’s heart; a beloved 
object; a sweetheart. 

4. A woman filling the place, but without the 
rights, of a wife; a paramour; a concubine. 

5. Goodwife; married or matronly woman; mad- 
am; —a title or term of address, now unusual, being 
superseded by the abbreviated form Jfissis, which 
is written Ms. 

Several of the neighboring mistresses had assembled to wit- 
ness the event of this memorable evening. W. Scott, 

6. The jack at bowls. Beau. § Fl. 

Mis’tress, v. i. To wait upon a mistress; to be 
courting. [Obs.] Donne. 

Mis’tress-pié¢e, n. A chief performance of a 
woman. Lord Herbert, 

Mis/tress-ship, n. 1. Female rule or dominion. 

2. Ladyship, a style of address;— with the per- 
sonal pronoun. [Obs.] Massinger. 

Mis-tri/al, n. (Law.) A false or erroneous trial. 

Mis-trow’, v.7. To think wrongly. [Obs.] 

Mis-triist’,n. (Eng. mis and trust. Cf. Dan. mis- 
troe, Ger. misztrauen.] Want of confidence or 
trust; suspicion. 

Mis-triist’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. MISTRUSTED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. MISTRUSTING.] [Cf. Dan. mistroe, Sw. 
misstro, Ger. misztrauen.] 

1. To regard with jealousy or suspicion; to sus- 
pect; to doubt. 

Fate her own book mistrusted at the sight. Cowley. 


2. Hence, to anticipate as near or likely to occur; 
to surmise. 
Mis-trtist/er, 7, One who mistrusts; a suspicious 
person. 
Mis-triist/ful, a, 
confidence in. 
Mis-tritst/ful-ly, adv. With suspicion or doubt. 
Mis-triist/ful-mess, . Suspicion; doubt. 
Mis-triist/ing-ly, adv. With distrust or suspicion, 
Mis-triist/less,a. Without mistrust; unsuspicious ; 
unconscious. “ The swain mistrustless of his smut- 
ted face.” Goldsmith. 





Mistletoe ( Viscum album). 


Shak. 


Suspicious; doubting; wanting 
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Mis-tiine’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. MISTUNED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. MISTUNING.] ‘l'o tune wrong or erroneously ; 
to put out of tune, ‘ Performed on a mistuned in- 
strument.” W. Scott. 

oWMis-ti'rd,n. [Lat., from miscere, to mix.] (Med.) 
(a.) A mingled compound in which different ingre- 
dients are contained in a liquid state; a potion. (b.) 
Sometimes, a liquid medicine containing very active 
substances, and which can only be administered by 
drops. Dunglison. 

Mis-tiirn’,v.¢. To pervert. [Obs.] 

Mis-tii/tor, v. ¢. To instruct amiss. 

Mist’y, a. [compar. MISTIER; superl, MISTIEST. | 
[Eng. mist, A-S. mistig.] 

1. Overspread with mist; attended or character- 
ized by mist; as, misty weather; a misty atmos- 
phere; a misty night or day. 

2. Obscured asif by mist; dim; obscure; clouded; 
as, misty sight. 

Mis-tin/der-stand’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MISUNDER- 
STOOD; p. pr. & vb. n. MISUNDERSTANDING.] To 
misconceive; to mistake; to take in a wrong sense. 

Mis-tin/der-stand/er, n. One who misunder- 
stands. 

Mis-tin/der-stamd/ing, n. 1. Mistake of the 
meaning; error; misconception. 

2. Disagreement; difference; dissension; diffi- 
culty; slight quarrel. ‘MJisunderstanding among 
friends.” Swift. 

WMis/u-ra'to,a. [It.] Measured;—a direction to 
perform a passage in strict or measured time. 

Mis-tis/age (mis-yuz/ej), m. Ill usage; abuse. 

Mlis-tise’ (mis-yuz/), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MISUSED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. MIsusING.] [Eng. mis and use; Fr. 
mésuser. | 

1. To treat or use improperly; to use to a bad 
purpose; to misapply. ‘* The corrupt practices of 
the papacy in... misusing religion.” South. 

2. To abuse; to treat ill. 

Syn.— To maltreat; abuse; misemploy; misapply. 

Mis-tise’ (mis-yus’), 2. 1. Wrong or incorrect ap- 
plication or use; misapplication; erroneous use. 
“ Words little suspected of any such misuse.” Locke, 

2. Employment to a bad purpose; morally wrong 
use; abuse. ‘Lest he [God] should punish the 
misuse of our mercies, by stopping the course of 
them.” Atterbury. 

Mis-iise’/ment, . The same as MISUSE. 

Mis-tig’er, n. 1. One who misuses, ‘ Wretched 

- misusers of language.” Coleridge. 

2. (Law.) (a.) An unlawful use of a right. (b.) 
A use in excess of, or varying from, one’s right. 

Bouvier, 

Mis-val/iie, v. ¢. To value wrongly or too little, 

Iam so young I dread my work 
Will be misvalued both of old and young. 

Mis-vouch’, v.¢. To vouch falsely. 

Mis-wan/der, v.z. To wander in a wrong path; 
to stray. [Obs.] ‘“‘Miswandering error.” Chaucer. 

Mis-way’,n. A wrong way. [ Obs. Chaucer. 

Mis-wear’,v.¢. To wearill. [ Obs. Bacon. 

Mis-wéd/,v.t. [imp. & p. p. MISWEDDED; p. pr. 
& vb. Nn. MISWEDDING.] To wed improperly. 

Mis-ween/, v.z. To misjudge; to distrust. [Obs.] 

Mis-wénd/’, v.z. To go wrong. pone] Spenser. 

Mis-wor’ship (-wfr/ship), n. alse or corrupt 
worship. 

Such hideous jungle of misworships, misbeliefs, men made 
as we are did actually hold by and live at home in. Carlyle. 

Mis-wor/’ship (-wfir/ship), v.¢. To worship wrong- 
ly or improperly. [Obs. 

Mis-wor’ship-er (-wiir’ship-), 7. 


ships wrongly. 
Mis-write’ (-rit/), v.t. [See WRITE.] 


Browne. 


One who wor- 


To write 


incorrectly. [Obs.] Bp. Cosin. 
Mis-wrought/’ (mis-rawt’), a. Badly wrought. 
[ Obs.] Bacon. 
Mi/sy, x”. (Min.) A sulphur-yellow mineral occur- 


ring in small crystalline scales, and consisting of 
the impure sulphate of the peroxide of iron mixed 
with other sulphates. [Written also missy.] 

Mis-yoke’,v.t. [imp.& p.p. MISYOKED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. MISYOKING.] ‘To yoke or join improperly. 

Mis-zéal/otis (mis-ztl/us), a. Actuated by false 
zeal. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Mitch, n. The same as MANCHET. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Mitch/’ell, n. A piece of Purbeck-stone measuring 
from fifteen to twenty-four inches, squared and 
hewn, and ready to be used in building ; — so called 
by workmen. [£ng.] 

Mite, n. [A-S. mite, D. mijt, L. Ger. mite, N. H. 
Ger. miete, Dan. mid, O. H. Ger. miza, mizza, M. 
H. Ger. mize, miz, L. Lat. & Sp. mita, Fr. mite.] 

1. Any thing very small; a minute object; a very 
little quantity or particle. 

2. Hence, specifically, (a.) (Zodl.) A minute 
spider, having jaws, which distinguish it from the 
ticks, and of which there are several varieties; as, 
the cheese-mite, Tyroglyphus (or Acarus) domesti- 
cus ; the flour-mite, T. faring, &c. (b.) A very small 
piece of money; especially, the smallest coin known 
to the Hebrews, being about one eighth of the 
Roman as, and a little more than one fourth of an 
English farthing, or less than two mills of our cur- 
rency. Kitto. (c.) The twentieth part of a grain. 

MF-tEU Ia, n. [Lat., diminutive of mitra, turban.] 

1. (Bot.) A genus of low, slender, perennial 


MITIGATION 


plants, having small white or greenish flowers ;— 
so called from the form of the young pod, which re- 
sembles a miter, Gray. 


2. (Med.) A bandage to support the arm in cases 
Dunglison, 


of injury; a sling. 
Miter, |. (Fr. mitre, It. & Sp. 
Mi'’tre, mitra, from Lat. mi- 
tra, Gy, pirpa, head-band, tur- 
ban. ] 

1. A covering for the head, 
worn on solemn occasions by 
bishops, cardinals, and the ab- 
bots of certain monasteries, and, 
from special privilege, by the ¥ 
canons of certain churches. Its 
form was originally low, with the 
sides straight. Its height was af- ewe 
terward increased, till it tookthe  Pope’s Miter. 
present form of a lofty cap with two points or 
peaks, Fairholt, 

2. (Arch.) An an- 
gle of 45°, or, more 
properly, the joint 
formed by the ends of 
two pieces, as of 
pes each ¢ cut 
off at an angle of 45 ; : 
aid materi us eet Miter Joints. (Arch.) 
er so as to form aright angle. The term is also ap- 











plied to pieces meeting at any other angle, and 
matching together on a line bisecting the angle. 

3. (Lrish Hist.) A sort of base money or coin, 

Miter-joint, a joint formed by pieces 
matched and united upon a line bi- 
secting the angle of junction. — Mfler- 
square (Carp.), a bevel with an arm 
immovable at an angle of 45°, for stri- 
king lines on stuff to be mitered. — M- 
ter-wheels, a pair of bevel wheels, of 
equal diameter, working together, usu- 
ally with their axes at right angles. 

Miter, v. 4 [imp. & p. p. MI- 

Mitre, TERED, Or MITRED; p. 
pr. & vb. N. MITERING, OF MITRING. | 
(Arch.) To meet and match togeth- 
er, as two pieces of molding, on a line bisecting the 
angle of junction, particularly when at aright angle, 

Mi’ter, )v.é. 1. To adorn with a miter. 

Mi’tre,} 2. To unite at an angle of 45°. 

Mi’ter-bdx, te A trough with vertical saw-cuts 

| Mi/tre-bdx, through the sides, at an angle of 
45° with the length, or at any given angle, to guide 
the saw in cutting work to form miters, 

Mith/ie, a. See Myruic. 

WF thras,n. The principal deity of the Persians. 

Mith/ri-date, . (J/ed.) An antidote against poi- 
son, or a composition in form of an electuary, sup- 
posed to serve either as a remedy or a preservative 
against poison; an alexipharmic;—so called from 
Mithridates, King of Pontus and Bithynia, the sup- 
posed inventor. 

[Love is] a drop of the true elixir; no mithridate so effectual 
against the infection of vice. Southey. 

Mith/ri-dat/ie, a. Pertaining to mithridate, or its 
inventor, Mithridates. 

Mit/i-ga-ble, a. [See MITIGATE.] Admitting of 
mitigation; capable of being alleviated. Barrow. 

Mit/i-gant, a. ([Lat. mitigans, p. pr. of mitigare. 
See infra.] Tending to mitigate; mitigating; leni- 
tive. 

Mit/i-gate, v.t¢. [imp. & p. p. MITIGATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. MITIGATING.] [Lat. mitigare, mitigatum, 
from mitis, mild, soft; It. mitigare, Sp. & Pr. miti- 
gar, Fr. mitiger.)} 

1. Tosoften, or make mild and accessible. [Obs.] 

It was this opinion which mitigated kings into porupentane: 

DUrKC. 

2. To alleviate, as suffering; to assuage; to less- 
en; as, to mitigate pain or grief. 

3. To make less rigorous; to moderate; to soften 
in severity or harshness; to temper; as, to mitigate 
cold; to mitigate the severity of the season. 

We could wish that the rigor of their opinions were allayed 
and mitigated. Hooker. 

4. To render more tolerable; to diminish the se- 
verity of; as, to mitigate the evils or calamities of 
life; to mitigate punishment, 

5. To reduce in amount or severity, as a penalty. 

Syn.—To alleviate; assuage; allay; temper; calm. 
See ALLEVIATE. —To MITIGATE, ASSUAGE. These words 
agree in marking a diminution in respect to violence or 
pain. He who mitigates relaxes in respect to harshness; 
he who asswages is active in lessening the pain of others. 
A judge mitigates a sentence; friends assuage our afllic- 
tions. The same distinction prevails when these terms 
are more widely applied. 


Mishaps are mastered by advice discreet, 
And counsel mitigates the greatest smart. 


Refreshing winds the summer’s heat assuage, 

And kindly warmth disarms the winter’s rage. Addison. 

Yet is his hate, his rancor ne’er the less, 

Since naught asswageth malice when ’tis told. 

Mit/i-ga/tion, n. (Lat. mitigatio, Fr. mitigation, 
Sp. mitigacion, It. mitigazione.] The act of miti- 
gating, or the state of being mitigated; abatement 
or diminution of any thing painful, harsh, severe, 
afflictive, or calamitous; as, the mitigation of pain, 
grief, rigor, severity, punishment, or penalty. 

Syn.— Alleviation; abatement; relief. 





Miter-wheels. 





Spenser. 


- 


Nairfax. 
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MITIGATIVE 


Mit/i-ga/tive, a. [Lat. mitigativus, It, & Sp. miti- 
gativo, Pr. mitigatiu, Fr. mitigatif.] Tending to 
mitigate; alleviating; lenitive. ar 

Mit/i-ga/tor, n. [It. mitigatore, Sp. mitigador.] 
One who, or that which, mitigates. 

Mit/i-ga-to-ry, a. Tending to mitigate or allevi- 
ate; mitigative. 

Mit/ing, n. A little one;— used as aterm of en- 
dearment. [0bs.] Skelton. 

Mi’tral, a. [Fr. mitral. See Mirer.] Pertaining 
to a miter; resembling a miter; as, the mitral valves 
of the left ventricle of the heart. 

Mi/tre,n.&v. See MITER. 

Mit/ri-form, a. [Fr. mitriforme, from 
Lat. mitra and forma, shape. | 

1. Having the form of a miter, ora peaked 
cap. heal 

3 (Bot.) Conical, and somewhat dilated yyitriform. 
at the base. enslow. , 

Mitt, n. [Abbreviated from mitten.] A mitten; 
also, a thin, fingerless cover for the wrist 
and hand. 3 

Mit/ten (58), n. [Fr. mitaine, O. Fr. mitan, 
Sp. miton, of Celtic origin, Ir. & Gael. mu- 
tan, mitinigh, mutog, miotog, miotag, mi- 
teag, meatag, from math, the hand; Armor, 
mittain, L. Lat. mittana, mitana, mita.] —— 

1. A cover for the hand, worn to defend Mitt. 
it from cold or other injury. It differs from a glove 
in not having a separate cover for each finger. 

2. A cover for the arm only, 

To give the mitten to, to dismiss as a lover; to reject 
the suit of. [Collog.J)— To handle without mittens, to 
treat roughly; to handle unceremoniously. [Codlloqg.] 


Mit/tent, a. ([Lat. mittens, p. pr. of mittere, to 
send.] Sending forth; emitting. [Obs.] Wiseman. 

Mitt ti-mits, n. ([(Lat., we send, from mitterc, to 
send.] (ZLaw.) (a.) A precept or warrant granted 
by a justice for committing to prison a party charged 
with crime; a warrant of commitment to prison, 
Burrill. (b.) A writ for removing records from one 
court to another. Brande. 

Mi/tu,n. (Braz. mitu poranga.] (Ornith.) A curas- 
sow of South America (Ourax mitu). 

Mit’/y,a. [From mite.] Having, or abounding with, 
mites. 

Mix, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MIXED (less properly MIXT) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. MIXING.] [A-S. miscan, O. H. Ger, 
miscan, misgan, N. VW. Ger. mischen, allied to Lat, 
miscere, mixtum, Gr. picyety.] 

1. To cause a promiscuous interpenetration of the 
parts of, as of two or more substances with each 
other, or of one substance with others; to unite; to 
blend; — applied both to solids and liquids; as, to 
mix flour and salt; to mix wines. 

2. To unite with in company; to join; to asso- 
ciate. 

Ephraim, he hath mixed himself among the people. Hos. vii. 8. 


3. To form by mingling; to produce by the stir- 
ring together of ingredients; to compound of dif- 
ferent essential parts; to mingle. 

Hast thou no poison mixed ? Shak, 

Ihave chosen an argument maxed of religious and civil 
considerations. Bacon. 

Mixed action (Law), a suit combining the properties of 
a real and a personal action.— Mixed voices (Mus.), 
voices of both males and females united in the same per- 
formance. 

Mix, v.i. 1. To become united or blended promis- 
cuously in a mass or compound, 

2. To be joined; to associate. 


He had mixed 








Again in fancied safety with his kind. Byron. 
Mix’a-ble, a. Capable of being mixed. 
Mix’ed-ly, or Mixed/ly (mikst/ly), adv. In a 


mixed or mingled manner. 

Mix/en (miks/n),. [A-S. mixen, myxen, from mix, 
meox, dung, filth; Goth. maihstus, Ger. mist, allied 
to A-8. migan, Icel. miga, L. Ger. migen, Lat. min- 
gere, mejere, Gr. duixew, Lith. myszti, Skr. mih. 
Cf. Muck.] A compost heap. 

To pick the faded creature from the pool, 
And cast it on the mixen, that it die. 

Mix/er, 7. One who mixes or mingles. 

Mix’ti-lim/’e-al, ) a. (Lat. mixtus, mixed, p. p. of 

Mix’ti-lin/e-ar, miscere, to mix, and Eng. lin- 
eal, linear, GN. ir, mixtiligne. | Containing, or 
consisting of, lines of different kinds, as straight, 
curved, and the like; as, a mizxtilinear angle, that 
is, an angle contained by a straight line and a curve. 

Mixt/ion (mikst/yun), . [Lat. mixtio, mistio, from 
miscere, mixtum or mistum, to mix; Fr. mizxtion, 
Pr. mixtio, mixtion, Sp. mistion, It. mistione. Cf. 
MisTIOoNn.] Mixture ; promiscuous assemblage ; 
mistion. [Obs.] ‘Elementary and subterrancous 
mixtions.” Browne, 

Mixt/ly, adv. With mixture. [0bs.] Bacon. 

Mixt/tire (mikst/ynr), 2. [Lat. mixtura, from mis- 
cere, mixtum, to mix; Fr. mixture, Pr. mixtura, It. 
& Sp. mistura.] 

1. The art of mixing, or the state of being mixed; 
as, compounds are made by the mixtwre of different 
substances. 

2. That which is mixed or mingled; a mass or 
compound, consisting of different ingredients blend- 
ed together; a medley. 


Tennyson. 
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In this world ... there is also a mixture of good and evil 
wisely distributed by God, to serve the ends of his providence. 
Atterbury. 

3. An ingredient entering into a mixed mass; an 
additional ingredient. 

Cicero doubted whether it were possible for a community to 
exist that had not a prevailing mixture of piety in its constitu- 
tion. Addison. 

4. (Med.) A kind of liquid medicine made up of 
many ingredients. 

5. (Chem.) A composition of several ingredients, 
in which they remain unaltered in their properties, 
though thoroughly commingled, 

6. (Mus.) An organ stop, comprising two or more 
ranges of pipes shriller than those of the sesquialtera, 
and only intended to be used with that and other 
stops ; — called also furniture stop. Moore, 

Syn.—Union ; association ; admixture ; intermix- 
ture; medley. 

Miz’miaze,n. A maze or labyrinth. [Obs.] Locke. 

Miz/zem (miz/zn), a. [Fr. misaine, Sp. mesana, It. 
mezzand, from mezzano, middle, from mezzo, mid- 
dle, half. See Mrzzo.] (Naut.) Hindmost; near- 
est the stern; as, the mizzen mast of a vessel. 


Mizzen rigging, the shrouds connected with the miz- 
zen mast, with their ratlines. Dana.— Mizzen shrouds, 
the shrouds connected with the mizzen mast. 

Miz/zen, n. (Naut.) The hindmost of the fore and 
aft sails of a vessel; the spanker sail. Dana. 

Miz’zle,v.i. [imp.& p. p. MIZZLED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. MIZZLING.] [See MISLE and MISTLE. ] 

1. To rain in very fine drops. 

2. To take one’s self off; to go. [Colloq.] 

As long as George the Fourth could reign, he reigned, 

And then he mizzled. Epigvam, quoted by Wright. 

Miz/zle,n. Mist; fine rain. 

Miz’zy,n. [Cf. Fr. moist, moldy, musty, p. p. of 
motisir, to mold; Pr. mozir, from Lat. mwcere, to be 
moldy; mucescere, to become moldy.] A bog or 
quagmire. [Obs. Ainsworth, 

Mne-mon/ie (ne-mon/ik-), a. [Gr. pyypovikds, 

Mne-mon/ie-al belonging to remembrance or 
memory, from pyijpwv, mindful, remembering, from 
pvijpn, Memory, from prdacYat, to think on, remem- 
ber.] Assisting the memory. 

Mném/o-ni’cian (-ntém/o-), m. One who instructs 
in the art of improving or using the memory. 

Mne-mon/ies (ne-mon/iks), n. sing. [Gr. rd pry- 
povixa, Fr. mnémonique. See supra.) A system of 

recepts and rules intended to assist the memory. 
face Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Mne-modsly-mé (ne-moés/i-ne), rn. [Gr. pynpoctyn, 
remembrance, memory, and the goddess of mem- 
ory, the mother of the Muses; Lat. Mnemosyne. See 
MNeEmontic.] (Myth.) The goddess of memory, 

Mné/mo-téeh/ny (ne/mo-ték/n¥), n. [EF mnémo- 
technie, from Gr. pvipn, Memory, and réxvn, art. 
See MNEMONIC.| The same as MNEMONICS. 

M6, a.or adv. [Written also moe.] [A-S. md, Scot. 
ma, maa, mae,may.) More. [Obs.] ‘‘ A case which 
is likely to find mo to commend than to imitate 
ats Fuller. 

M0/’a, n. (Paleon.) A bird recently extinct (the Di- 
nornis elephantopus, D. giganteus, and other spe- 
cies), allied to the ostrich, but much larger. Its 
remains are found in Australia and the adjacent 
islands. 

M0/a-ehi/bo, n. The cotton plant;—so called in 
some of the Pacific islands. Simmonds. 

Moan, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MOANED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MOANING.] [A-S. m@nan, to moan and to mean; O. 
Eng. menen, id., bemenen, to bemoan, to signify. Cf. 
MEAN. ] 

1. To bewail with an audible voice; to lament; 
to deplore. 

Ye floods, ye woods, ye echoes, moan 
My dear Columbo, dead and gone. Prior. 

2. To afflict; to distress. [ Obs. and rare.] ‘*Which 
infinitely moans me.” Beau. § Fl. 

Modan, v. i. To make a Jow, dull sound of grief or 
pain; to groan softly and continuously; to lament 
audibly. ‘‘ Unpitied and unheard, where misery 
moans.” Thomson. 

Moan,7. 1. Audible expression of sorrow or suf- 
sereE grief expressed in words or cries; lamenta- 
tion, 

Sullen moans, 
Hollow groans, Pope. 

2. A low, dull sound, like that of a person la- 
menting. 

Rippling waters made a pleasant moan. Byron. 
Moan/ful,a. Fullof moaning; expressing sorrow. 
Moan/ful-ly, adv. With lamentation. 

Moat, n. [(O. Fr. mote, hill, dike, bank; N. Fr. 
motte, clod, turf; Sp. & Pg. mota, bank or mound 
of earth; It. motta, clod, mota, mud, dirt, turf; L. 
Lat. mota, motta, a hill on which a fort is built, an 
eminence, a dike; Proy. Ger. mott, bog-earth heaped 
up. The sense of bank or mound was transferred 
to the ditch adjoining, as dike signifies a ditch and 
a bank or mound of earth.] (Vort.) A deep trench 
round the rampart of a castle or other fortified 
place, sometimes filled with water; a ditch. 

Moat, v.¢. To surround with a ditch for defense; 
as, a moated castle. Dryden. 

Moate, v.i. To void the excrement, as a bird; to 
mute. [Obs.] 





MOCK 


Mdb, ». ([Lat. mobile vulgus, the movable common 
people; mobilis, movable, changeable, and valgus, 
the common people, populace. See MOBILE.] A 
riotous assembly; a disorderly crowd; a colleetion 
of people for some riotous and unlawful purpose. 

Had every Athenian citizen been a Socrates, every Athe- 
nian assembly would still have been a mob. Madison. — 

Syn.—Populace ; crowd; assembly.—Mos, Popu- 
LACE. Populace signifies the lower orders of the people 
taken collectively; a mob is a riotous assembly of per- 
sons. A mob may be gathered and dispersed in an hour; 
the populace is a permanent portion of society. ‘‘ Kings 
are ambitious, the nobility haughty, and the populace 
tumultuous and ungovernable.” Burke. ‘He shrunk 
from the dangers that threatened him, and sacrificed his 
conscience and his duty to the menaces of a mob.” Por- 
teus. 

Mob law, law administered by the mob; lynch-law.— 
Mob story, a popular or vulgar story. 


Mob, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MOBBED; p. pr. & vb. n, 
MOBBING.] To attack in a disorderly crowd; to 
harass tumultuously. 


Mob, 7. A mob-cap. See MoB-cAP. 

Mob, v. ¢. To wrap up in a cowl or yail. 

M6b/bish, a. Like a mob; tumultuous; mean; 
vulgar. 

M6b’by,”. A drink made from potatoes. [Obs.] 


MOodb/-eap, . [D. mop-muts, from mop, a pug dog, 
and muts, a cap.] A plain cap or head-dress for 
females; especially, one tying under the chin by a 
very broad band, generally of the same material as 
the cap itself. Halliwell. 

MO/bile (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. mobilis, for movi- 
bilis, from movere, to move; It. mobile, Sp. moble, 
mueble, Pr. moble, Fr. mobile, meuble.] Capable of 
being moved, aroused, or excited. 

MO/bile, n. [Lat. mobile vulgus. See Mos.] The 
mob; the populace. [Obs.] South. 

Mo-bil/i-ty, n. (Lat. mobilitas, Fr. mobilité, Pr. 
mobilitat, Sp. mobilidad, It. mobilita. } 

1. The quality of being mobile, or removable; 
susceptibility of being moved, aroused, excited, &c.; 
as, the mobility of cork in water; the mobility of a 
crowd. 

2. Aptitude to motion; activity; readiness to 
move. 

3. The cee of being inconstant; fickleness. 

4. That which is mobile or fickle; the mob; the 
populace. [Cant.] 

She singled you out with her eye as commander-in-chief of 
the mobility. den. 

M6db/i-li-za/tion, n. [Fr. mobilisation. See Mo- 
BILE.] The calling into active service troops not 
previously on the war establishment. 

Mob/i-lize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MOBILIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. MOBILIZING.] [Fr. mobiliser.] 'To call into 
active service;—applied to troops which, though 
enrolled, were not previously on the war establish- 
ment. 

Mdb/le (Synop., § 180), v.¢. [From Eng. mob, v.t., 
2, q.v.] To wrap the head of in a hood, Sood, & 

Shak. 

Mob-ée/ra-¢cy,. [From Eng. mob, and Gr. xparety, 
to rule.] The rule, government, or ascendency of 
the mob or disorderly classes. 

M6db/o-erat/ie, a. Of, or relating to, mobocracy. 

Mo6e/’ea-sin, n. [An Indian word. Algonquin 
makisin.] [Sometimes written moccason. | 

1. A shoe or cover for the foot, made of deer-skin 
or other soft leather, without a sole, and ornamented 
on the upper side; the customary shoe worn by the 
American Indians. 

2. (Zodl.) A poisonous water serpent of the 
Southern United States (Towxicophis piscivorus), 
of adark chestnut brown, faintly barred with black, 
The upland moccasin is 7. atrapiscus. 

Moccasin flower (Bot.), the lady’s-slipper. 
DY’S-SLIPPER. 

Mo’/eha, n. 


See La- 


An Abyssinian weight, equivalent to 
a Troy grain. Simmonds, 
MO0/cha-stone, n. [From Mocha, in Arabia.] 
(Min.) Dendritic agate; a silicious mineral, in the 
interior of which appear brown, reddish-brown 
plackish or green delineations of shrubs destitute of 
leaves; moss-agate. Dana, 
Woche (mosh), n. [Fr.] <A bale of raw silk. 
Mock, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MOCKED (mokt); p. pr. & 
vb. nm. MOCKING.) [Fr. moquer, Pr. mochar, from 
Gr. pod, pwoxdoSa, to mock, mimic, ridicule, from 
pa@xkos, mockery. | 
1. To imitate in contempt or derision; to mimic 
for the sake of derision; to deride by mimicry; to 
mimic. 
I long, till Edward fall by war’s mischance, 
For mocking marriage with a dame of France. Shak 
2. To treat with scorn or contempt; to deride. 
Let not ambition mock their useful toil. Gray, 


3. To disappoint the hopes of; to deceive; to de- 
lude; to tantalize; as, to mock expectation. 
Thou hast mocked me, and told me lies. Judg. xvi. 13. 
He will not 
Mock us with his blest sight, then snatch him hence. Milton. 
Syn.—To deride; ridicule; taunt; jeer; tantalize; 
disappoint. See DuRIDE. 
Mick, v.i. To make sport in contempt or in jest, 
or to speak jestingly. 
When thou mockest, shall no man make thee ashamed? 
Job xi. 8. 
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MOCK 


Mick, n. 1. Ridicule; derision; sneer; an act mani- 
festing contempt. ; 
Fools make a mock at sin. Prov, xiv. 9. 

What shall be the portion of those who make a mock at ev- 
ery thing sacred? Tillotson. 

2. Imitation; mimicry. [Rare.] Crashaw. 

Mock, a. Imitating reality, but not real; false; 
counterfeit; assumed. “That superior greatness 
and mock majesty.” Spectator. 

(a Mock is often used in the formation of self-ex- 
plaining compounds ; as, mock-epic, mock-fight, mock- 
modest, mock-modesty, mock-rainbow, mock-serious, 
mock-sun, mock-tragic, and the like. 

Mick/a-ble, a. Exposed to, or worthy of, derision. 
[ Rare.] Shak, 
Mock’a-do, n. A stuff made in imitation of velvet; 
—called also mock-velvet. [Obs.] ‘ Our rich mock- 
ado doublet.” Ford. 
Mick’a-dour,n. Thesame as Moxapour. [Obs.] 
Mick/age, n. Mockery. [Obs.] ‘A mockage of 
marriage.” Fuller. 
Mock’er,n. 1. One who mocks; ascorner; ascoffer ; 
a derider. 
2. A deceiver; an impostor. 
Mock’er-y, n. [Fr. moquerie.] 

1. The act of mocking, deriding, and exposing 
to contempt, by mimicking the words or actions of 
another. 

2. Sportive insult or contempt; contemptuous 
merriment at persons or things; derision; ridicule. 

Grace at meals is now generally so performed as to look 
more like mockery upon devotion than any solemn application 
of the mind to God. Law. 

3. Subject of laughter; sport. ‘‘ The cruel han- 
dling of the city whereof they made a mockery.” 

2 Mace. viii. 17. 

4. Vain imitation or effort; counterfeit appear- 
ance; false show. 

It is as the air, invulnerable, 


And our vain blows malicious mockery. Shak. 

And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances and the public show. Pope. 
Mick/-he-rd/ie, «a. Burlesquing the heroic; 


imitating, by way of derision, or in a weak, con- 
temptible way, the manner, character, or actions of 
heroes. ; oes ; 
Moéck/ing-bird, n. (Ornith.) A singing-bird of 
North America (Mimus poly- 
glottus), of an ashy-brown col- S 
or aboye, and white below. 
It is remarkable for its ex- 
act imitations 
of the notes of 
other birds. 
Mock/ing-ly, 









adv. By way 

of derision; in contempt. Yi jf 
Mock/ing-stéck,n. <A butt we d 

of sport. ‘ 


Mock/ish, a. Mock; counter- Mocking-bird (Jhimus 
feit; sham. [0bs.] polyglottus). 

Modck/’le (mok’1), a. See Mickie. 

Moéck/-léad (-léd), m. A sulphuret of zinc, the 
same as blend ;—called also mock-ore. 

Mock/-6r/ange, n. (Bot.) A shrub of the genus 
Philadelphus (P. coronarius), having fragrant white 
flowers in panicle-like cymes ;—improperly called 
syringa. 

Mock’-ore, n. See Mock-LEAD. 

Mock’-priv’et, n. (Bot.) A shrub of the genus 
Phillyrea. 

Mock’-vél/vet, n. See Mockapo. 

MO0’co, 7. (Zo00l.) A South American rodent quadru- 
ped (Cavia [or Kerodon] rupestris), allied to the 
Guinea pig, but larger, 

Mo/dal, a. (Fr. & Sp. modal, It. modale, N. Lat. 
modalis. See Move. 

1. Pertaining to a mode or mood; consisting in 
mode only; relating to form; having the form with- 
out the essence or reality. 

2. (Logic & Metaph.) Indicating some mode of 
conceiving existence, or of expressing thoughts. 

Mo/dal-ist, n. (TZheol.) One of a class who look 
upon Father, Son, and Spirit as modes of being, 
and not as persons, denying personal distinction in 


the Trinity. Eadie. 
Mo-dality,n. [Fr. modalité, It. modalita, N. Lat. 
modalitas. 


= The quality of being modal, or being in form 
only. f 
2. (Logic.) According to Kant, the quality of 
propositions, as assertory, problematical, or apo- 
deictic ; a modal relation or quality. 

M0/dal-ly, adv. Inamodal manner; with reference 
to mode; in a relation indicating or expressing mode 
or manner, 

» The first part of the verse is a compound proposition, the 
parts of which are united modally... by the particles as” 
and ‘‘so.” J. W. Gibbs. 

Modd/der, n. [ Obs. or 
Prov. Eng.] 

Mode, n. [Fr.mode, Pr. modi, Sp., Pg., & It. modo, 
from Lat. modus, a measure, due or proper measure, 
bound, manner, form. ] 

1. Manner of existing or being; method; form; 
fashion; custom; way; style; as, the mode of speak- 
ing; the mode of dressing. 


[See MANTHER.] A girl. 
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The duty of itself being resolved on, the mode of doing it 
may be easily found. Bp. Taylor. 
2. Prevailing popular custom ; fashion, especially 
in the phrase the mode. ‘‘ Something inconsistent 
with the easy, apathetic graces of a man of the 
mode.” Macaulay. 

3. Variety; gradation; degree. 

What modes of sight between each wide extreme! Pope. 

4. (Metaph.) Any combination of qualities or rela- 
tions, considered apart from the substance to which 
they belong, and treated as entities; more gener- 
ally, condition, or state of being; manner or form 

_of arrangement or manifestation; form, as opposed 
to matter. 

Modes I call such complex ideas, which, however com- 
pounded, contain not in them the condition of subsisting by 
themselves, but are considered as dependent on, or affecting, 
a substance. Locke, 

5. (Logic.) The form in which the proposition 
connects the predicate and subject, whether by sim- 
ple, contingent, or necessary assertion; the form of 
the syllogism, as determined by the quantity and 
quality of the constituent propositions; mood. 

6. (Gram.) The manner of action or being, as ex- 
pressed by a difference of form in the inflection of a 
verb; mood, 

7. (Mus.) The arrangement of the intervals in the 
scale, 

t= In ancient music, mode was equivalent to key ; in 
modern use, only two modes are recognized, the major 
and the minor. See Magor. 

8. A kind of silk. 

Syn.—Method; manner. Sce Metuop. 


Méd/el (61), . [Fr. modéle, Sp. modelo, It. modello, 
modulo, from Lat. modulus, diminutive of modus. 
See supra. | 

1. That by which a thing is to be measured; 
standard, 

He that despairs measures Providence by his own con- 
tracted model. South. 

2. Pattern; example; as, to form a government 
on the model of the British or American constitu- 
tion; a model of eloquence or virtue. 

3. Any thing of a particular form, shape, or con- 
struction, intended for imitation; something to be 
copied; a pattern; amold, ‘‘ The models of several 
ancient temples.” Addison. 

4. A copy or imitation of something existing, on 
the same or a reduced scale; a representation; a 
fac-simile. 

5. Hence, specifically, a copy, as of a statue or 
bust; a plastic copy or representation; a represen- 
tation of a machine or structure of any kind on a 
reduced scale; a representation, in relief, of the 
surface of a country, and the like. 

M6d/el,v.¢. [imp. & p.p. MODELED, Or MODELLED ; 
p. pr. & vb, nN. MODELING, Or MODELLING.] ([Fr. 
modeler, Sp. modelar, It. modellare.| To plan or 
form after a pattern; to form in model, or propose 
a model for; to shape; to mold; to fashion; as, to 
model a house or a government; to model an editice 
according to the plan delineated. 

M6d/el, v.i. (Fine Arts.) To make a pattern from 
which some work is to be executed; to form a work 
of some plastic material; as, to model in wax. 

M6d/el-er, n. One who models; hence, a worker 
in plastic art. [Written also modeller.] 

M6d/el-ing, n. (ine Arts.) The act or art of mak- 
ing a model from which a work of art is to be exe- 
cuted; the formation of a work of art from some 
plastic material; as, the modeling of a countenance 
in wax. [Written also modelling. 

Mod/el-ize, v.¢. To frame according to a model; 
to give shape to. [Obs. and Tapes B,. Jonson. 

Mo-dé/na, n. [From Modena, in Italy.] A certain 
crimson-like color, 4 Good. 

MO0/de-mése’ (91), 7.; pl. MO/DE-NESE’, (G'eog.) A 
native or inhabitant of Modena; in the plural, the 
people of Modena, at 

MO6/de-mése’, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Mo- 
dena or its inhabitants. ev : 

MOo/der, n. [A-S., mother.] The principal piece of 
an astrolabe, into which the others are fixed. Pea 

Mdd/er, v.t. To moderate. [Obs. and very rare. 

Mdd/er-a-ble, a. [Lat. moderabilis.] Moderate; 
temperate. [Obs.] 

Moéd’er-ange, n. Moderation. [Obs.] Caxton. 

M6d/er-ant-igm, n. Moderation in opinions or 
measures, especially in politics. [Rare.] 

Mod/er-ate (45), a. [Lat. moderatus, p. p. of mode- 
rare, It. moderato, Sp. moderado, Fr.modéré.| Kept 
within due bounds ; observing reasonable limits ; 
not excessive, extreme, violent, or rigorous; limited; 
restrained; as, (a.) Limited in quantity; sparing; 
temperate; frugal; as, moderate in eating or drink- 
ing; a moderate table. (b.) Limited in degree of 
activity, energy, or excitement; reasonable; calm; 
as, moderate language; moderate endeavors. (c.) 
Not extreme in opinion, in partisanship, and the 
like; as, a moderate Calvinist. 

A number of moderate members managed ... to obtain a 
majority in a thin house. Swift. 
(d.) Not violent or rigorous ; temperate ; mild ; 
gentle; as, moderate weather; a moderate winter ; 
moderate heat or cold. ‘‘Moderate showers.” Wal- 
ler. (e.) Limited as to degree of progress; as, to 
travel at moderate speed. (/.) Limited as to attain- 
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ments in knowledge, &c.; as, a man of moderaté 
abilities. 

M6d’er-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MODERATED} Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. MODERATING. | (Lat. moderare, modera- 
tum, from modus, It. moderare, Sp. & Pr. moderar, 
Fr. modérer. See Mope.] 

1. To restrain from excess of any kind; to reduce 
from a state of violence; to keep within bounds; to 
make temperate; to lessen; to allay; to repress; 
to temper; to qualify; as, to moderate rage, action, 
desires, &c.; to moderate heat or wind. 

By its astringent quality, it moderates the relaxing quality 
of warm water. Arbuthnot. 

2. To preside over, direct, or regulate, as a public 
meeting; as, to moderate a town-meeting. [U. 8. 
and rare. | 

M6d/er-ate, v. 7. 1. To become legs violent, severe, 
rigorous, or intense. 

2. To preside as a moderator. [U. S.] 

Syn.—To regulate; mitigate; temper; qualify; re- 
press ; abate ; lessen; allay ; still; appease ; pacify ; 
quiet. 

M6d/er-ate, n, (Eccl. Hist.) One of a certain party 
which arose in the church of Scotland in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, and who professed 
moderation in matters of church government, in dis- 
cipline, and in doctrine. 

Mo6d/er-ate-ly, adv. 1. In a moderate manner; 
temperately; mildly; without violence. 

2. In a middle degree; not excessively; as, water 
moderately warm, ‘‘ Each nymph but moderately 
fair.” Waller. 

M6d/er-ate-mess,. State or quality of being mod- 
erate; temperateness; a middle state between ex- 
tremes; as, the moderateness of the weather. 

Moéd/er-a/tion, n. [Lat. moderatio, Fr. modéra- 
tion, Pr. moderacio, Sp. moderacion, It. modera- 
ztone. | 

1. The act of moderating, or of imposing due re- 
straint. 

2. The state or quality of being moderated or 
moderate; due restraint; freedom from excess of 
any kind; temperance; frugality. 

In moderation placing all my glory, 
While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory. Pope. 

3. Calmness of mind; equanimity; as, to bear 
prosperity or adversity with moderation. ‘‘'The 
calm and judicious moderation of Orange.” Motley. 

M6d/er-a-tism, 7. Moderation in doctrines or opin- 
ions, especially in polities or religion. 

WMbd/e-ra’to,. (It. See MODERATE.] (Aus.) With 
a moderate degree of quickness. Moore. 

Mod/er-a'tor, n. [Lat., It. moderatore, Sp. mode- 
rador, Fr. modérateur. | 

1. One who, or that which, moderates or restrains. 

2. Hence, the person who presides over a meet- 
ing or assembly of people to preserve order, pro- 
pose questions, regulate the proceedings, and de- 
clare the vote; as, the moderator of a town-meeting, 
or of a society; also, one who presides at a univer- 
sity examination, or discussion. 

Mod/er-a/tor-ship, n. The office of a moderator. 

Mod/er-a/tress,)n. A female moderator. 

M6d/er-a’trix, Fuller. Massinger. 

M6d/ern, a, [Lat. modernus, from modo, just now; 
It. & Sp. moderno, Fr. moderne. | 

1. Pertaining to the present time, or time not long 
past; late; not ancient or remote in past time; of 
recent period ; as, modern days, ages, or time ; 
modern authors; modern fashions; modern taste; 
modern practice. 

2. New and common; not having the dignity or 
gravity of what is of long standing; trite; vulgar. 
[ Obs.] 

We have our philosophical persons to make modern and fa- 
miliar things supernatural and causeless, hak. 

Syn.—Recent; new; novel; late.— MopERN, RE- 
CENT. Modern is opposed to ancient; recent, to what 
has been past for no considerable length of time; as, mod- 
ern civilization, improvements, &c.; recent advices, in- 
telligence, &c. 

Shall he among the ancients rise to fame, 

Or sink with moderns to contempt and shame? Francis. 
Or should menace with his spear 

Amphytriton 7ecent from the nether sphere. Lewis. 

Mod/ern, n. A person of modern times ; — opposed 
to ancient. 

(" The moderns are those of modern nations, or of 
nations which arose out of the ruins of the empires of 
Greece and Rome, the people of which are called the an- 
cients. Smart. 

Médern-igm, ». Modern practice; a thing of 
revent date; a usage, mode of expression, or the 
like; origin not remote. 

Mdd/ern-ist, n. [Fr. moderniste.] One who ad- 
mires the moderns. 

Mo-dérn/i-ty, n. Modernness. [Rare.] 

Mo6d/ern-i-za/tion, n. The act of rendering mod- 
ern in style; the act or process of causing to con- 
form to modern modes of thinking or acting. 

Méd’ern-ize, v.t. [imp.& p. p. MODERNIZED; p. 
pr. & vb. N. MODERNIZING.] [Fr. moderniser.] To 
render modern ; to adapt to modern persons or 
things; to cause to conform to recent or present 
usage or taste. 

MSd/ern-iz/er, n, One who modernizes or renders 
modern. 5 

Mdd/ern-ly, adv. In modern times. [Obs.] Milton, 
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MODERNNESS 


Misd/ern-ness (109), . The quality of being mod- 
ern; recentness; novelty. 

Mod/est, a. Lan modestus, from modus, measure ; 
It. & Sp. modesto, Fr. modeste. See MovEe.] 

1. Restrained within due limits of propriety or 
decency ; not forward, bold, or presumptuous ; 
rather retiring than pushing one’s self forward; not 
obtrusive; as, a modest youth; a modest man. 

2. Observing the propricties of the sex; not un- 
womanly in act or bearing; free from familiarity, 
indecency, or lewdness;— said of afemale. ‘ The 
blushing beauties of a modest maid.” Dryden. 
“Mrs. Ford, the honest woman, the modest wife.” 
Shak. 

3. Evincing modesty in the actor or author; not 
showing presumption ; not excessive or extreme ; 
moderate; as, a modest request; modest joy ; a mod- 
est estimate; a modest style. 

Syn.— Reserved; unobtrusive; diffident ; bashful ; 
coy; shy; decent; becoming; chaste; virtuous. 

MoSd/est-ly, adv. In a modest manner; not arro- 
gantly or presumptuously ; not loosely or wantonly ; 
decently; not excessively; not extravagantly. __ 

Mod/est-y, n. ee modestia, It. & Sp. modestia, 
Fr. modestic. See supra.] 

1. The quality of being modest; that lowly tem- 
per which accompanies a moderate estimate of one’s 
own worth and importance; absence of self-confi- 
dence, arrogance, and presumption; retiring dispo- 
sition; unobtrusiveness; inclination to assume less 
than is one’s due, and concede more than is the 
due of others. 

2. Absence of unwomanly or indecent bearing 
or conduct; purity of manners; chastity ; — said in 
reference to women. 

Syn.—Bashfulness; humility; diffidence; shyness. 
See BASHFULNESS and HUMILITY. 


Mdd/est-y=piége,n. A narrow lace worn by wom- 
en over the bosom. 

Mo-dic/i-ty, n. [Fr. modicité, smallness, moderate- 
ness.] Moderateness; smallness; meanness. [ O0s.] 

oMbd’t-ettme,n. [Lat., from modicus, moderate, fr. 
modus. See MopE.] A little; a small quantity; 
a scanty supply. 

M6d/i-fi/a-bil/i-ty, n. Capability of being modi- 
fied, or of being essentially altered in form or struc- 
ture by growth. Dana. 

M6d/iti/a-ble, a. [Eng. modify.] Admitting of 
being modified or diversified by various forms and 
differences; as, modifiable matter. 

Mo-dif/i-ca-ble, a. Capable of being modified; 
modifiable. [Obs.] 

Moéd/i-fi-eate, v.t. [Lat. modificare, modificatum, 
from modus and facere, to make. See Mops, and 
ef. Mopiry.] To qualify. [Obs.] Pearson. 

M6d/i-fi-ea’tion, n. [Lat. modvjicatio, Fr. & Pr. 
modification, Sp. modificacion, It. modificazione.] 

1. The act of modifying, or giving to any thing 
new forms, or differences of external qualities or 
modes, or that of receiving any such. 

If these powers of cogitation, volition, and sensation are not 
inherent in matter as such, nor acquirable to matter by any 
motion or modification of it. Bentley. 

2. Particular form or manner; modified shape or 
condition; mode; form; state; as, the various modi- 
jications of light or sound. 

Mo6d/i-fi-ea/tive, n. That which modifies or quali- 
fies, as a modifying word or clause. 

M5d/i-fi-ea/to-ry, a. Tending or serving to modify; 
causing change of form or condition; modifying. 

In these roots, either the first or the last consonant is mod- 
tficatory. M. Muller. 

M6d/i-fi’er, n, One who, or that which, modifies. 

M6 iff, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MODIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. MODIFYING.] [Fr. modifier, Pr. & Sp. modi- 
Jjicar, It. modificare, Lat. modificare, modificart. 
See MODIFICATE. | 

1. To change the form or external qualities of; 
to shape; to give a new form to; to vary; as, to 
modify matter, light, or sound; to modify the terms 
of a contract. 

2. To reduce in extent or degree; to moderate; 
to qualify; to lower. 

Of his grace 
He modifies his first severe decree. 

Mo-dillViom (mo-dil/yun),___ 

n. [It. modiglione; Fr. & 
Sp. modilion, from Lat. 
modulus. See MopuLe.] 
(4rch.) The enriched block 
or horizontal bracket gen- 
erally found under the cor- 
nice of the Corinthian en- 
tablature, and sometimes, less ornamented, in the 
Tonic, Composite, and other orders; — so called be- 
cause of its arrangement at regulated distances, 

M0/di-o-lar, or Mo-di’o-lar (Synop., § 130), a. 
[Lat. modiolus, diminutive of modius, the Roman 
corn measure.] Shaped like a bushel measure, 

Mod/ish, a. [From mode.] According to the mode, 
or customary manner; conformed to the extreme 
fashion; fashionable; hence, conventional; as, a 
modish dress; a modish feast. Dryden, 

It does not consist in modish forms of address. Barrow. 


Mod/ish-ly, adv. In the customary mode; fash- 
ionably. 


Dryden. 





Modillion. 








Mod/ish-mess, m. The state or quality of being 
modish; conformity to the fashion. 

Mod/ist, n. One who follows the mode, or fashion. 

Wo-déste’ (mo-deest’/),n. [Fr. See Mope.] A fe- 
male dealer in articles of fashion, especially of the 
fashionable dress of ladies; a woman who gives di- 
rection to the style or mode of dress. 

Vo’ di-ws, n. [Lat.] (Rom. Antig.) A dry measure, 
chiefly used for grain, and containing about a peck. 

Méd/a-lar,a., Of, or pertaining to, mode, modula- 
tion, module, or modius; as, modular arrangement}; 
modular accent; modular measure, 

MOod/ii-late (77), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. MODULATED; 
p. pr. & vb. N. MODULATING.]  [Lat. modulari, 
modulatus, from modulus, a small measure, meter, 
melody, diminutive of modus, It. modulare, Sp. & 
Pr. modular, Fr. moduler, See MoveE.] 

1. To form, as sound, to a certain key, or to a cer- 
tain proportion. 

2. To vary or inflect in a natural, customary, or 
musical manner; as, the organs of speech modulate 
the yoice in reading or speaking. 

Could any person so modulate her voice as to deceive so 
many? Broome. 


Mo6d/i-late, v.i. (Mus.) To pass from one key 
into another, 

Mo6d/G-la’tion, n. [Lat. modulatio, Fr. modula- 
tion, i modulacio, Sp. modulacion, It. modula- 
zione. 

1. The act of modulating, or the state of being 
modulated; as, the modulation of the voice. 

2. Sound modulated; melody. 

3. (Mus.) The manner of ascertaining and man- 
aging the modes; or, more generally, the art of con- 
ducting the harmony and air through those keys 
and modes which have a due relation to the funda- 
mental or original key; a change or passing from 
one key to another. Moore. 

Mo6d/a-la/tor, n. [Lat., It. modulatore, Sp. modu- 
lador, Fr. modulateur.] Oue who, or that which, 
modulates. 

MGdiile,n. [Fr. module, It. & Sp. modulo, from 
Lat, modulus, a small measure, diminutive of mo- 
dus. See MOvE.] 

1. A model or representation, 

2. (Arch.) The size of some one part, as the di- 
ameter or semi-diameter of the base of a shaft, taken 
as a unit of measure by which the proportions of 
the other parts of the composition are regulated: 
generally, for columns, the semi-diameter is taken, 
divided into thirty parts, called minutes, though, of- 

‘ten, the diameter, divided into sixty minutes; and 
any part is said to be so many modules and minutes 
in height, breadth, or projection. 

MOd/iile, v.¢. [See MopuLE and MopULATE.] To 
model; toshape; to modulate. Looe 

Mba’ a-Lies,n. [Lat.] (Mech. & Physics.) A quantity 
or co-efficient, which expresses the measure of some 
specified force, property, or quality, as of clasticity, 
strength, efficiency, &c. 

Modulus of a machine, a formula expressing the work 
which a given machine can perform under the conditions 
involved in its construction; the relation between the 
work done upon a machine by the moving power, and 
that yielded at the working points, either constantly, if 
its motion be uniform, or in the interval of time which it 
occupies in passing from any given velocity to the same 
velocity again, if its motion be variable; — called also the 
efficiency of the machine. Moseley. Rankine. — Modulus 
of a system of logarithms (Math.), a number by which 
all the logarithms in one system of notation must be mul- 
tiplied, to adapt them to the same number in another 
system. — Modulus of elasticity, the measure of the elas- 
tic force of any substance, expressed by the ratio of a 
pressure on a given unit of the substance to the accom- 
panying compression ; or, an expression of the force 
(usually in terms of the height in fect or weight in pounds 
of a column of the same body) which would be necessary 
to elongate a prismatic body of a transverse section equal 
to a given unit, as a square inch or foot, to double, or to 
compress it to half its original length, were that degree 
of elongation or compression possible, or within the lim- 
its of elasticity. — Modulus of rupture, the measure of 
the force necessary to break a given substance, as a 
beam, expressed by eighteen times the load which is re- 
quired to break a bar of one inch square, supported at 
two points one foot apart, and loaded in the middle be- 
tween the points of support. Rankine. 

WO’dus,n. [Lat. See MopE.] 

1. (O. Law.) The arrangement or mode of ex- 
pressing the terms of a contract or conveyance. 

2. A qualification involving the idea of variation 
or departure from some general rule or form, in the 
way of cither restriction or enlargement, according 
to the circumstances of the case, as in the will of a 
donor, an agreement between parties, and the like. 

Bracton. 

3. A compensation or equivalent for tithes, ex- 

pressed in full by the phrase modus decimandi. 


Blackstone. 
_ They, from time immemorial, had paid a modus, or compo- 
sition. andor. 


Modus operandi [Lat.], manner of operating. 


M6a/wall, n. [Cf. MuDWALL, 2.] A kind of bird 
that destroys bees. 


Me (mod), n. <A distorted mouth; a mow. Sce 
Mow. Shak: 
Moe, v.i. To make a distortion of the face in ridi- 


cule; to mow. Shak. 








MOIDORE 

Me, a. or adv. alee mo, q.v.] More; mo. [ Obs.] ‘If 
he that rhymeth now may scribble moe.” —-_ Byron. 

MMi0/el-lime, n. [Fr. moelle, from Gr. pvedds, mar- 
row.] An unguent for the hair. 

Rid’el-lon, n. Rough stone used in building; rub- 
ble-stone. 

Moe/so-Goth/ie, a. Belonging to the Meso-Goths, 
a branch of the Goths who settled in Masia. 

ES agi ae n. The language of the Mceso- 
Goths. 

MOff, rm. <A silk stuff made in Caucasia. Simmonds. 

Mée’/gans,n.pl. A kind of long, close-fitting, knit 
sleeves, Worn by women, and resembling stockings 
without feet. [Scot.] : 

Mo-gra/bi-an, n. <A soldier of a branch of the 
Turkish infantry composed of the peasants of the 
northern part of Africa, who sought to better their 
condition by entering foreign service. Brande. 

Mo-guil’,n. <A person of Mongolian race. 

Great Mogul, the emperor of Delhi; the sovereign of 


the empire founded in Hindostan by the Mongols under 
Babir in the sixteenth century. ’ 


Mo-giin/tine, a. [Lat. Moguntia, or Moguntia- 
cum, the ancient name of the city.] Of, or pertain- 
ing to, Mentz, in Germany. 

Mo/ha,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Setaria (S. 
Germanica); German millet. 

Mo/hair, n. [Fr. moire, 0. Fr. mouaire, moheére, It. 
moerre, amoerre, Sp. muer, mué, Ger. mohr, proba- 
bly of Oriental origin. Cf. Hind. mdghar, a kind of 
cloth.] The long, silky hair or wool of the Angora 
goat, of Asia Minor; also, a fabric made from this 
material, Simmonds, 


Mohair yarn, yarn made from the hair or wool of the 
Angora goat. 


MOo/h@ir-shéll, n. (Conch.) A peculiar species of 
Voluta, of a closely and finely reticulated texture, 
resembling on the surface mohair, or a close web of 
the silk-worm, 

Mo-ham/med-an, a. [ Mohammed, from Ar, mu- 
hammad, praiseworthy, highly praised, p. p. of 
hamida, to praise.] Pertaining to Mohammed or 
Mahomet; of the religion founded by Mohammed. 

Mo-ham/med-an, nn. A follower of Mohammed, 
the founder of Islamism; one who professes Mo- 
hammedanism or Islamism. [Written also JZahom- 
etan and Mahomedan.] 

Mo-ham/med-an-ism,). The religion, or doc- 

Mo-ham/med-ism, trines and precepts, of 
Mohammed, contained in the Koran; Islamism. 

Mo-him/med-an-ize, )v.¢. To make conforma- 

Mo-ham/med-ize, ble to the principles, or 
modes and rites, of Mohammed, [Written also Ma- 


hometanize. | 
Mo/hawk,/7. One 
Mo/hock, of cer- 


tain ruftians who in- 
fested the streets of 
London in the time 
of Addison, and 
took the name from 
the tribe of Mohawk 
Indians of North 
America, 
Mo-ho/li, n. (Zo0l.) 
A quadrumanous 
animal of the lemur 
kind, and of the ge- 
nus Galago; G. mo- 
holi. p 
M6hr(mor),n. (Zo0l.) 
A se elarceecine S Say. 
or gazelle of the £ = 
genus Gazella (GQ. Galago Moholi. 
mohr), found in Africa, haying horns on which are 
eleven or twelve very . 
prominent rings. It 
is much sought after 
by the Arabs, on ac- 
count of its pro- 
ducing the bezoar 
stones, which are 
highly valued in 
Eastern medicines, 








Baird. [Written al- 
so mhorr.] 
Mohs/ite (49), n. 


(Min.) Native titan- 
ate of iron; ilmenite. 
Dana, 
Mo/hur, 27. [Per. mu- 
hur, muhr, a gold 
coin, a seal, seal-ring.] A British-Indian gold coin, 
of the value of fifteen rupees, or about $7.50. 
fi Malcom. 
Mo-hir/rum, 7. A Mohammedan festival in mem- 
ory of Hossein and Houssein, nephews of the Proph- 
et. Itis celebrated by the Sheah sect in Hindostan 
with great pomp and splendor. Malcom, 
Moi/der, v, t. 
Eng.] 


Halliwell. 


Moi/der, v. i, To labor very hard; to toil. peroRe 


Eng.| _ Halliwell, 

Moi/dore (Synop., § 130), m. [Fr. moidore, con- 
tracted from Pg. moeda douro, literally coin of 
gold.] A gold coin of Portugal, valued at £1 7s, 
sterling, or about $6.00. 
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To distract or bewilder. pet 


. 


MOIETY 


Moi’e- eae ei Se n. [Fr. moitié, Pr. meitat, 
Sp. a 2 medicta, ane Lat. medietas, from 
medius, middle, half.] One of two equal parts; the 

half; as, a moiety of an estate, of goods, or of prof- 
its; the moiety of a jury, or of a nation. 

Moil, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MOILED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
-MOILING.] [Fr. mowiller, O. Fr. moillier, muiller, 
Pr. & Pg. molhar, Sp. majar, to wet, steep ; It. mol- 
_lare, to slacken, loosen, ammollare, to steep, from 
Lat. mollis, easily movable, pliant, mild, for movilis, 
from movere, to move.] To daub; to make dirty; 
to soil; to defile. ; 

At first happy news came, in gay letters moiled 
With my kisses. E. B. Browning. 

Moil,v.i. [Lat. moliri, to struggle, toil, from moles, 
aheavy mass. Cf. Gr. p6Xos, pados, the toil of war, 
struggle, pwAety, to strive, fight.] To soil one’s self 
with severe labor; to work with painful effort; to 
labor; to toil; to drudge. 

Now he must moi? and drudge for one he loathes. Dryden. 


Moil, n. a aah also moyle.] [A-S. mal, mai, 
Goth. mai , for mahil, O. Hl. Ger. mel, mal, M. H. 
Ger. meile, mal, N. H. Ger. mail, meil, mal, allied to 
Lat. macula. Cf. MAL and MoLeE.] A spot; a defile- 
ment. ‘The motl of death upon them.” Browning. 

Moil,n. Amule. [0bs.] [Written also moyle.] 

Moile, nm. [Written also moyle.] <A. kind of high 
shoe anciently worn. ‘‘MMoiles of velvet, to save thy 
shoes of leather.” — Heywood. 

Moi’neau (moi/nd), n. [Fr., properly a sparrow.] 
(Fort.) A small, flat bastion, raised in front of an 
intended fortification, to defend it against attacks 
from small arms. 

WMotre (mwor),n. [Fr.] A clouded, mottled, or 
watered appearance produced upon either metallic 
or textile fabrics, 

Moire antique (mwor an-teek’), a superior style of the 
effect called watering, produced on silk goods used for 
ladies’ dresses; and hence, the goods so prepared.— 
Moire métallique, a variegated crystalline or frosted ap- 
pearance produced for ornament on the surface of tin 
plate; also, the tin plate so prepared. Ling. Cyc. 

Moist, a. [O. Fr. moiste, N. Fr. moite, Pr. mec, 

robably from Lat. hwmectus, the first syllable hay- 

ng been dropped and s before ¢ inserted, or perhaps 
from Lat. mustews, belonging to new wine or must, 
new, fresh, from mstwm, new wine, must; Prov. 
It. moisc, humid.] Moderately wet; damp; humid; 
not dry; as, a moist atmosphere or air, ‘‘ Exhala- 
tion dusk and moist.” Milton. 

Moist, v.t. To moisten. [0bs.] Shak. 

Moist/en (moi/sn), v. f. [imp. & p. p. MOISTENED ; 
Pp. pr. & vb. nN. MOISTENING. | 

1. To make damp; to wet ina small degree. ‘‘ A 
pipe a little moistened on the inside.” Bacon. 

. To soften. 

It moistened not his executioner’s heart with any pity. Fuller. 


Moist/en-er (moi/sn-er),. One who, or that which, 
moistens. 

Moist/ful, a, Full of moisture. [Obs.] Drayton. 

Moist/less, a. Without moisture; dry. 

Moist/ness,n, The state or quality of being moist; 
moisture, 

Moist/ire (moist/yur),n. [Eng. moist, O. Fr. mois- 
teur, N. Fr. moiteur.] 

1. A moderate degree of wetness. 
Set such plants as require much moisture on sandy, dry 
grounds. ‘acon. 
2. That which moistens or makes damp or wet; 
exuding fluid; liquid in small quantity, 
F All my body’s moisture 
Scarce serves to quench my furnace-burning heat. Shak. 

Moist/iire-less, a. Without moisture, 

Moist’y,a. Drizzling. [Obs.] 

M6k/a-dour, n. [Fr. mouchotr, handkerchief.] A 
handkerchief. [Obs.] 

Moke, n. [Lat. macula, an artificial hole in any 
thing knit, a mesh of anet.] A mesh ofa net, or of 
any thing resembling a net. Halliwell. 

Mo’ky, a. [Icel. méckvi, shade, darkness, médckr, 
clouds on the horizon, mugga, cloud, mist; W.mwg, 
smoke, fume. Cf. MuGe@y and Muck.] Misty; dark; 
murky, [Obs.] 

Mo’lar,n. <A grinding tooth; a tooth of the jaw 
which is not canine nor incisor. 


True molar, a grinding tooth in the adult which is not 


preceded by a deciduous tooth. R. Owen. 
Mo/lar, a. (Lat. molaris, from mola, mill, from 
MO/la-ry, molere, to grind in a mill; It. molare, 


Sp., Pg., & Pr. molar, Fr. molaire.] Waving power 
to grind; grinding; as, the molar teeth. 

Molar glands (Anat.), two small glands situated in 
the substance of the cheek, whose excretory ducts open 
into the mouth opposite the last molar tooth. Dunglison. 


_Mo-lasse’,n._[Fr. mollasse, from mollasse, flabby, 


flimsy, from Lat. mollis, soft.] (Geol.) A soft ter- 
tiary sandstone ;— applied to a rock occurring in 
Switzerland. Dana. 
Mo-las/ses, n. sing. [Fr. mélasse, It. melassa, Sp. 
melaza, Pg. melaco, from Lat. mellaceus, honey- 
like, honey-sweet, from mel, mellis, honey. The 
orthography melasses, used by Edwards in his “‘ His- 
tory of the West Indies,” is more accordant with 


etymology.] The brown, viscid, uncrystallizable | M6ld/ing-sand, 
which drains from sugar, in the process of | MOuld/ing-sand, 


sirup 
manufacture, while cooling. It differs from treacle, 
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as this last drains from sugar in the process of re- 
fining, not of manufacture. Ure. 

Mold, jn. [A-8. & O. Fr. molde, Icel. mold, Dan. 

Mould, muld, Sw. mull, mylla, D. mul, L. Ger. & 
N. H. Ger. mull, A-8. myl, O. H. Ger. molt, molta, 
Goth. mulda, allied to Goth. malan, Lat. molere, to 
bruise, grind.] [The prevalent spelling is mould; 
but as the wz has been omitted in the other words of 
this class, as bold, gold, old, cold, &c., it seems de- 
sirable to complete the analogy by dropping it in 
this word, as was done by Spenser, South, and 
many others. ‘lhe omission of the w is now very 
common in America. ] 

1. Fine, soft earth, or earth easily pulverized, 
such as constitutes soil; as, black mold. 

2. Hence, the earthy material, or the matter of 
which any thing is formed; composing substance; 
material. 

Nature formed me of her softest mold. Addison. 

3. A substance like down, which forms on bodies 
which lie long in warm and damp air. ‘The micro- 
scope shows that this substance consists of small 


plants. 
4. A spot; ablemish; amole, [Obs.] Spenser. 
WEOld, Jn. [Fr. moule, O. Fr. mole, Pr. molle, Sp. 
Mould, & Pg. molde, It. modano, modine, from 


Lat. modulus. See MopunEand MopEL.] [For 
spelling, see MOLD, aboye.] 
1. The matrix, or prepared and shaped cavity, in 
which any thing is cast and receives its form. 
The liquid ore he drained 
Into fit molds prepared. Milton. 
2. Hence, any thing which serves to regulate the 
size, form, &c., as of articles made by mechanical 
skill, as the pattern used by a ship-builder, carpen- 
ter, or mason. ’ 
3. Cast; form; shape; character, 
Crowned with an architrave of antique mold. Pope. 


4. (Anat.) A fontanel, or space occupied by a 
cartilaginous membrane in the skull of a fetus, and 
of a new-born child, situated at the angles of the 
bones which form the skull. Dunglison. 

Mold, iv.t. [imp. & p.p. MOLDED, or MOULDED; 
Mould, p. pr. & vb. n. MOLDING, Or MOULDING. ] 
1. To cause to contract mold. 
2. To cover with mold or soil. 


Mew, v.%. To contract mold; to become moldy. 
Mold, )v.¢. [Fr. mouler, O. Fr. moler, moller, Sp. 


Mould, & Pg. moldar, See Moxp, above.) 
1. To form into a particular shape; to shape; to 
model, 


He forgeth and moldeth metals. Hall. 
Did I request thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mold me man? Milton. 


2. To knead; as, to mold dough or bread. 
Mold/a-ble, ja. Capable of being molded or 
Mould/a-ble, formed. 


Mold/-board, n. That part of a plow back of 

Mould/-board, the share, which turns over the 
earth in plowing. 

Mold/er, jx. One who, or that which, molds or 

Mould/er, forms into shape. 

Mold/er, )v.i. [Eng. mold, fine, soft earth; Prov. 

Mould/er, Ger. multern.] 


1. To turn to dust by natural decay; to waste 
away by a gradual separation of the component par- 
ticles, without the presence of water; to crumble; 
to perish. ‘‘ When statues molder, and when arches 
fall.” Prior, 
2. To be diminished; to waste away gradually. 
If he had sat still, the enemy’s army would have moldered 
to nothing. Clarendon. 
Mosld/er, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MOLDERED, Or MOULD- 
Mould/er, ERED; p. pr. & vb. n. MOLDERING, 

or MOULDERING.] To turn to dust; to crumble; to 

waste, 

(Time’s] gradual touch 
Has moldered into beauty many a tower. 

Mold/er-y, ) «a. Covered or filled with mold; con- 
Mould/er-y, sisting of, or resembling, mold. 
Pidld/i-mess, jn. [From moldy.] The state of 
Mould/i-mess,) being moldy. 


Mpuldteg/(rimng alt nb Ose =) ee oe 
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mental bars of wood or met- —~e \ Sf 
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al. 
2. (Arch.) A projection 
Moldings. 
a, astragal; b, ogee; c, cy- 


Mason. 





beyond the wall, column, 
wainscot, &c., an assem- 
blage of which forms a cor- 
nice, a door-case, or other 


decoration. matium; d, cavetto; e 
Mdld/ing-board, Ne ae or ene t 

D> abo apophyges; ”, ovolo, or 
ee board See quarter sound h, torus; 
Mold@/ing-mill, jn A” ae Jahon. 
Msuld/ing-mill, { saw-mill, or mill os poePang 

timber. Simmonds. 
Mold/ing-plane, )m. A plane used in shaping 
Mould/ing-plane,} ornamental edges or mak- 


ing moldings. 
n. (Founding.) A mixture of 
sand and loam for making 


molds, 


MOLEST 


M61d/-tairn/er, n. A maker of metal frames or 
Mould/-tirn/er, shapes. Simmonds. 
Mold/warp, jn. [A-S. molde, Eng. mold, and 
Mould/warp, A-S. weorpan, to throw, turn up; 


Icel. moldvarpa, Dan. muldvarp, D. molworp, M. H. 
Ger. moltwerf, N. H. Ger. maulwurf. Cf. MoLE 
and MOLEWARP.| A mole. [Obs.] Spenser. Carew. 

Moldy, a. [compar. MOLDIER, or MOULDIER; 

Mould’y, superl. MOLDIEST, or MOULDIEST.]} 
[From mold.] Overgrown or filled with mold. 

Mole, n. [A-S. mal, mal. See Mom and Maiu.] A 
spot, mark, or small permanent protuberance on the 
human body, from which often issue one or more 
hairs. 

To nourish hair upon the moles of the face, is the perpetu- 
ation of a very ancient custom. Browne. 

Mole, 7. [Lat. mola.] A mass of fleshy matter gen- 
erated in the uterus. 

Mole,n. [Fr. mole, It. mole, molo, Sp. mole, muelle, 
Lat. moles. } 

1. A mound or massive work formed of large 
stones laid in the sea, extended cither in a right line 
or an are of a circle before a port, which it serves to 
defend from the violence of the waves, thus protect- 
ing ships in a harbor; also, sometimes, the harbor 
itself, Brande. 

2. (Rom. Antig.) A kind of mausoleum, built like 
a round tower on asquare base, insulated, encom- 
passed with columns, and covered with a dome, 

M6le, n. [D. mol, molworp. Sec MoLDWARP.] 

1. (Zo0l.) A small, insect- 
eating mammal, with mi- 
nute eyes and very soft fur, 
belonging to the genera Tal- 
pa, Scalops, &e. The com- 
mon mole of Europe is the 
Talpa Europea; that of 
North America is Scalops 
aquaticus ; the star-nosed ; 
mole is the Condylura cris- Shrew Mole. 
tata. From its burrowing habits it is called a 
moldwarp, or mold-turner. 

Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave. Pope. 


(= The name is also applied, in North America, to the 
shrew, a small burrowing animal of the genus Sorez. 


2. A plow of peculiar construction, for forming 
underground drains. 
MGle, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MOLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MOLING.] 
1. To clear of mole-hills. [Prov. Hng.] Pegge. 
2. To form holes in, as a mole; to burrow; to ex- 
cavate; as, to mole the earth, 

Mole/-bat, n. (Jchth.) A clumsy fish of the genus 
Orthagoriscus (O. mola); the short sun-fish. 

MGle/-east, n. <A little elevation of earth made by 
a mole, 

MO6le/-erick/et, n. (/ntom.) An insect of the ge- 
nus Gryllatalpa (G. vulgaris), of a brown color, 
and having yellowish legs, which excavates subter- 
ranean galleries, and throws up mounds of earth 
resembling those of the mole. It is said to do dam- 
age by injuring the roots of plants. Eng. Cyc. 


fa 
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Mole-cricket. 


Mo-lée/ti-lar,a. [Fr.moléculaire.] Belonging to, 
consisting of, or residing in, molecules; as, molecu- 
lar forces. 

Molecular attraction, attraction acting between the 
molecules of bodies, and at insensible distances. See AtT- 
TRACTION. 

Mo-lée/ii-lar/i-ty,n. The state of being molecular, 
or of consisting of molecules. 

Mdil/e-etile, n. [Fr. molécule, diminutive of Lat. 
moles, a mass. See MoLeE.] One of the invisible 
particles supposed to constitute matter of any kind. 

Mole’-eyed (-id), a. Having eyes like those of the 
mole; hence, of imperfect sight. 

MGle/-hill, n. A little hillock or elevation of earth 
; thrown up by moles working under ground; hence, 
a very small bill, or an insignificant obstacle or 

difficulty. 


Having leaped over such mountains, lie down before a mole- 
il. South. 


Mole/-rat, n. (Zodl.) (a.) A small rodent animal 
of the genus Spalax, which burrows in the earth, 
forming shallow galleries, in which it lives. (b.) A 
rodent animal of the genus Bathyergus, found at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Itis about as large as a rab- 
bit, and burrows in the sand near the sea-shore. 

Mole’-skin, n. A kind of silk fabric, having a 
thick, soft shag, like the fur of a mole; also, a kind 
of shaggy cotton fabric. Simmonds, 

Mo-lén/di-ma/ceotis (-na/shus), ) a. [Lat. molen- 

Mo-lén/di-na/ri-oits, dinarius, from 
molendinum, a mill, from molere, to grind.] Re- 
sembling the sails of a wind-mill. 

Mo-lést’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MOLESTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. MOLESTING.| [Fr. molester, Pr. & Sp. moles- 
tar, It. & Lat. molestare, from Lat. molestus, trouble- 
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MOLESTATION 


some, from moles, a heavy mass, load, burden.] To 

trouble; to disturb; to render uneasy; to vex. 
They have molested the church with needless opposition. 

Hooker. 

Syn.—To trouble; disturb; incommode; inconyen- 
ience ; annoy; Vex; tease. 

Mdl/es-ta/tion, n. [Fr. & Pr. molestation. See 
supra.] The act of molesting, or the state of being 


molested; disturbance; annoyance; uneasiness 
given. 

Mo-lést/er, n,. One who molests, 

Mo-lést/ful, a. Troublesome. : 

Mo-lés/tie, n. Molestation; trouble; vexation. 
[Qbs. Chaucer. 


MOle/-tree, n. (Bot.) A biennial plant of the genus 
Euphorbia. 

Mole’warp, n. 
WARP. 

Mo-lim/i-notis, a. [Lat. molimen, a great exertion 
or effort, from moliri, to exert one’s self, from moles, 
a heavy mass.] Of great bulk or consequence; very 
important. [Obs. and rare.] 

MO0/line, x. [Lat. molina, mill, from molere, to 
grind.] The crossed iron that supports the upper 
mill-stone. 

MO/lin-ism, n. (Zccl. Hist.) The doctrines of the 
Molinists, somewhat resembling the tenets of the 
Arminians. 

M0O/lin-ist, n. (Zccl. Hist.) A follower of the opin- 
ions of Molina, a Spanish Jesuit, in respect to grace; 
an opposer of the Jansenists. 

Wald (m1), a. [Ger., from Lat. mollis, soft, tender, 
elegiac.] (Mus.) Minor; in the minor mode; as, 
A moll, that is, A minor. 

Mouiah,n. (Ar. maula, Turk. mewla, commonly 
molla, from walai, to rule.] One of the higher order 
of Turkish ecclesiastical judges. [Written also 
moolah. | 

MSlle, a. [See Mouu.] (Mus.) Lower by a semi- 
tone; flat; as, E molle, that is, E flat. 

MOdWle-bart, n. An agricultural implement used 
in Flanders, consisting of a kind of large shovel, 
drawn by a horse and guided by aman. [Written 
also mollebert and yan ert, Simmonds. 

MSsWVle-moOke’,n. (Ornith.) A kind of petrel (the 
Procellaria glacialis), found in the arctic regions. 
[Written also mallemocke and mallemoke.] Kane. 

MOl/li-ent (or moél/yent) (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. 
molliens, p. pr. of mollire, to soften, from mollis, 
soft.] Serving to soften; assuaging; emollient. 

MOIl/li-ent-ly, adv. Assuagingly. 

MSI/li-fi/a-ble, a [From mollify.] 
being mollified. 

MOlli-fi-ea’tion, n. [Fr., Pr. mollificacio, Sp. 
molificacion, It. mollificazione. See infra.] The 
act of mollifying, or the state of being mollified ; 
mitigation. 

MOV 1i-fi/er, n. One who, or that which, mollifies, 
softens, appeases, or mitigates. 

MOGOM1Li-fy, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MOLLIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. MOLLIFYING.] [Fr. mollifier, Pr. mollijicar, 
Sp. molificar, It. & Lat. mollificare, from Lat. mollis, 
soft, and facere, to make. ] 

1. To make soft or tender; as, to mollify the 
ground. 

2. To assuage, as pain or irritation. 

3. To appease, as excited feeling or passion; to 
pacify; to calm. ‘* With sweet science modllified 
their stubborn hearts.” Spenser. 

4. To reduce in harshness or asperity; to qualify. 

They would... sooner prevail with the houses to mollify 
their demands. Clarendon. 

MdV/li-nét, n. <A little mill, or one of smaller size 
than usual. 

VW ol-lt'té-€s (-lish/i-€z), n. [Lat., softness.] (Med.) 
The preternatural softness of any organ or part of 
an organ. Dunglison. 

MOl/li-tiide (53),n. [Lat. mollitudo, softness, weak- 
ness, from mollis, soft.) Softness; effeminacy ; 
weakness. (fare.] 

eWol-lis'ea, n. pl. (Lat. molluscus, soft, from mol- 
lis,id.] (Zo6l.) One of the animal sub-kingdoms. 
See ANIMAL KtnGcpom. Its individuals are called 
mollusks. See MOLLUSK. 

Mol-liis’ean, 1. A mollusk; one of the mollusca. 

Mol-liis’ean, )a. Pertaining to the mollusks, or 

Mol-lis’cots, partaking of their properties. 

WMotllits’eum, n. (Lat. molluscus, -a, -wm, soft, 
from mollis, soft.] (Med.) A cutaneous disease 
consisting of numerous tumors, of various forms, 
filled with a thick matter ;—so called from the re- 
semblance of the tumors to some molluscous ani- 


A mole. See MoLE and MOLD- 


Capable of 


mals. Dunglison. 
MOl/lusk,n. [Fr. mollusque. See supra.] (Zodl.) 


An invertebrate animal, having a soft, fleshy body 
(whence the name), which is inarticulate, and not 
radiate internally. See ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


(@ There are two subdivisions, the Ordinary and the 
Anthoid mollusks, the latter the inferior, and each con- 
tains three classes. 

I. ORDINARY MOLLUSKS, having a cephalic and caudal 
extremity, or the bipolarity characteristic of animal life, 
and, accordingly, with some exceptions among the lowest 
species, progressive locomotion. In the bivalve species, 
or conchifers, the mouth is opposite one extremity of the 
shell (a, figs. 5 and 6). 1. Cephalopods, having a distinct 
head with perfect eyes, and a circle of arms around the 
mouth, some or all of which are adapted for clinging, as 
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in the ewttle-fish or sepia, the squid (fig. 1), and natitilus 
(fig. 9). 2. Cephaiates, having a distinct head with eyes 
and antennz. This class includes (1) the Gasteropods, 
which move by crawling on a broad expansion below, as 
in the snail (fig. 7) and volute; and (2) the Pteropods, 
which have wing-like expansions for swimming (fig. 8). 
3. Acephals, having no distinct projecting head or anten- 
ne, and imperfect eyes, when any, as in the oyster (fig. 
6), clam, and all ordinary bivalves (tig. 5). The hinge of 
the shell is dorsal, and one extremity, usually the shorter 
(a), is the anterior, and the other (0) the posterior. ‘This 
class includes the Conchifers or Bivalves, also called La- 
mellibranchs from the lamellar branchix, or gills. 

Il. AnrHorp Mo.uuusks, haying some similarity in 
form to a flower, especially a bilabiate or orchis-like 
flower, and, for the most part, attached, at least when 
young, by a stem or pedicel. The bivalve species (or 
Brachiopods) have the stem proceeding from the beak, 
and the mouth is opposite; and a line between the two 
divides the shell and its animal into two symmetrical 
halves. In fig. 3 (a, Lingula), ab is the shell opening 
upward, dc the stem; in fig. 2 (the shell of a Terebratu- 
7a), at bis the aperture for the stem, and the mouth is 
opposite, a. The Ascidians, when compound, are attached 
in a corresponding manner. The Bryozoans are always 
attached, and are in general more like regular flowers. 
1. Ascidians, having a sac-like shape, and a leathery or 
membranous exterior, with two openings, one for the 
entrance and the other for the exit of water, as the or- 
dinary Ascidi#w and Salpxe. 2. Brachiopods, having a 
bivalve shell, and a pair of spiral fringed appendages, 
called arms, situated one either side of the mouth, as the 
Lingula (fig. 3), Terebratula (fig. 2). 3. Bryozoans, mi- 
nute animals, having a circle of slender arms around the 
mouth (fig. 4, showing the head of the animal exsert from 
its cell), and making delicate corals, sometimes moss- 
like, as the Retepores and Flustre. Dana. 





Mollusks. 

1, 9, cephalopods (1, calamary, or squid, 9, nautilus); 2, 3, 
brachiopods (2, terebratula, 3, lingula); 4, bryozoan; 5, 6, 
acephals, or conchifers; 7,8, cephalates (7, a gasteropod [a 
snail], 8, a pteropod). 

MO/léeh (md/l5k),». [Heb. molech, king.] 

1. (Script.) The deity of the Ammonites, to whom 
human sacrifices were offered in the valley of To- 
het. 

2 2. (Zoél.) A genus of lizards found in Australia, 

M. horridus, the mo- 

loch lizard, in its ex- # 

ternal appearance is 
one of the most fero- 
cious of reptiles, the 
horns on the head and 
numerous spines in 
the body giving it a most formidable appearance. 

Its name is given to it from part of a line in Milton: 

“¢ Moloch, horrid king.” Gray. 

See MOLOssus. 

Mo-lds/sus, n. [Lat., Gr. podooods, properly Mo- 
lossian, belonging to the Molossians, a people in the 
eastern part of Epirus.] (G7. & Lat. Pros.) A foot 
of three long syllables. [Written also molosse.] 

Wollo-thrits,n. (Ornith.) A genus of conirostral 
birds, of which one species (M. pecoris), found in 
America, is often an attendant upon cattle in the 






line 


Moloch Lizard (Moloch horridus). 


fields. Baird. 
Molt (20), ) v.¢. [imp. & p.p. MOLTED, Or MOULTED ; 
Moult, p. pr. & vb. n. MOLTING, OY MOULTING. ] 


[O. Eng. mout, mowte, Prov. Ger. mutern, miitern, 
N.H. Ger. mausen, mauszen, mausern, mauszern, 
M. H. Ger. mazen, O. H. Ger. mazén, O. L. Ger. 
maton, D. muiten, Pr., Sp., & Pg. mudar, It. m- 
dare, Fr. muer. See Mnw.] [The prevalent spell- 
ing is moult; but as the wu has been omitted in the 
other words of this class, as bolt, colt, dolt, &c., it 
is desirable to complete the analogy by dropping it 
in this word, as many distinguished writers have 
done.] To shed or cast the hair, feathers, skin, 
horns, and the like, as an animal. 


Molt, jv. zt. To cast, as the hair, skin, feathers, 
Moult, and the like; to shed. 
Molt, The act or process of changing the 


Ne 
Moult, feathers, skin, &c.; molting. 
Molt/a-ble,a. Capable of assuming a molten state ; 
meltable; fusible. [Obs. and rare.] 
Molt/en (molt/n, 20), p.a. Melted; made of melted 
metal; as, a molten image. See MELT. 
MOo/ly,. ([Lat. moly, Gr. waddv.] 

1. (Bot.) A plant having a bulbous root; Alliwm 
moly, wild garlic. 

2. A fabulous herb of secret power, having a black 
root and white blossom, said by Homer to have been 
given by Mercury to Ulysses, as a counter-charm 
against the spells of Circe. 

That moly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. Dilton. 
Mo-l¥b/date,n. [Fr.molybdate.] (Chem.) A com- 
pound of molybdie acid with a base. 








MOMENTUM 


M38lVyb-dé/na, n. [Lat. molybdena, Gr. podibdawa, 
from péAvBdos, lead; Fr. molybdéne.] (Min.) An 
ore of a dark lead color, occurring in flexible 
laminz, like plumbago; sulphuret of molybdenum. 

Mo-l¥b/de-nite (49),. [Fr.molybdénite.] (Min.) 
Sulphuret of molybdena. Dana. 

Mo-lyb’de-nots, a Pertaining to molybdena, or 
obtained from it. 

Mol/yb-dé’num, n. [N. Lat. molybdenum, Fr. 
molybdéne. See MOLYBDENA.] (Chem.) A rare 
metal occurring in nature, sometimes as a sulphide, 
sometimes as molybdie acid, and at others with 
lead, as molybdate of lead. It is obtained only in 
small, separate globules, in a blackish, brilliant 
mass. These are brittle, and extremely infusible. 

Mo-lyb/die, a. [Fr. molybdique. Sce MOLyB- 

Mo-lyb/dots, DENA.] (Chem.) Pertaining to, 
or obtained from, molybdenum, 

Molybdic acid, an acid obtained from molybdate of 
dead, or by acidifying molybdena. 


Mome, 7. [0. Fr. mome, momme, buffoon, masque, 
from Gr. Mapos, Momus, the critic god, from papos 
blame, ridicule, derision. See Momus, and cf. Mum. 
A dull, silent person; a stupid fellow; a stock. 

Obs.] Johnson. Spenser. 

Mo/ment,n. [Fr.& Pr. moment, It. & Sp. momento, 
Lat. oe ieee for movimentum, from movere, to 
move. 

1. A minute portion of time; aninstant. ‘Ina 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye.” 1 Cor. xy. 52, 
2. Impulsive power; force; momentum. 
Touch, with lightest moment of impulse, 
His free will. Milton. 
3. Hence, importance in influence or effect; con- 
sequence; weight or value. 
It is an abstruse speculation, but also of far less moment to 
us than the others. Bentley. 
4. An essential element; a deciding point, fact, 
or consideration; essential or influential cireum- 
stance. 
5. (Math.) An infinitesimal change in a varying 
quantity ;.an increment or decrement. [ Obs. 
6. (Alech.) Tendency, or measure of tendency, 
to produce motion, especially motion about a fixed 
point or axis. 


Moment of a couple, the product of either of its forces 
into the perpendicular distance between them. —d/oment 
of a force. (Mech.) (a.) With respect to a point, the 
product of the intensity of the force into the perpendicu- 
lar distance from the point to the line of direction of the 
force. (b.) With respect to a line, the product of that 
component of the force which is perpendicular to the line 
into the shortest distance between the line and the direc- 
tion of this component. (c.) With respect to a plane, the 
product of the force into the perpendicular distance of 
its point of application from the plane. — Moment of in- 
ertia, of arotating body, the sum of the products of the 
mass of each particle of matter of the body into the square 
of its distance from the axis of rotation;—called also 
moment of rotation and moment of the mass. — Statical 
moment, the product of a foree into its leverage; the same 
as moment of a force with respect to a point, &c. — Vir- 
tual moment. See VIRTUAL. 

Syn.—Instant ; twinkling ; consequence ; weight ; 
force; value; consideration; signification ; avail. —Mo- 
MENT, INSTANT. A moment allows of a beginning and 
end; an instant is indivisible. The latter, therefore, ex- 
presses more brevity and urgency than the former. ‘' Do 
it this zstant,”’ requires the utmost haste. *‘ Do it this 
moment,” admits of no hesitation or delay. 

The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 
Unless the deed go with it: from this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 


The firstlings of my hand. Shak. 
This is not all: Patroclus, on the shore, 

Now pale and dead, shall succor Greece no more. 

Fly to the fleet, this instant fly, and tell 

The sad Achilles how his loved one fell. Pope. 


Mo-mént/al, a. [O. Fr. momental. See supra.] [ Obs.] 
1. For a moment; brief. 


Not one momental minute doth she swerve. Breton. 
2. Important; momentous, 
Mo-mént/al-ly, adv. Foramoment. [Obs.] 


M0/men-ta/ne-otis, ) a. [Lat. momentaneus, It. & 

M0/ment-a-ny, Sp. momentaneo, Fr. mo- 
mentané, O. Fr. momentain.| Momentary. [ Obs.] 
“‘Momentany benefits.” Hooker,. 

M0/ment-a-ri-ly, adv. Every moment; from mo- 
ment to moment. 

Mo/ment-a-ri-mess,n. The state of being moment- — 
ary; shortness of duration. 

Mo/ment-a-ry (44), a. [Lat. momentarius. See Mo- 
MENT.] Done in amoment; continuing only a mo- 
ment; lasting a very short time; as, a momentary 
pang. 

Momentary as a sound, 
Swift as a shadow, short as any dream. 

Mo/ment-ly, adv. 1. For a moment. 

2. In amoment; every moment; as, we momently 
expect the arrival of the mail. : 

Mo-mént/otis, a. [Lat. momentosus.] Of moment 
or consequence; important; weighty. 

Mo-mént/ots-ly, adv. Weightily; importantly. 

Mo-mént/otis-mess, n. State of being of great 
importance. : 

Mo-mén/tum, n.; Lat. pl. 0-MEN/TA; Eng, pl. 
MO-MEiN/TUMS. [Lat. See MOMENT.] 

1. (Mech.) The quantity of motion in a moying 
body, being always proportioned to the quantity of 


Shak. 





‘ 


matter multiplied into the velocity; impetus. 


? 


MOMIER 


2. Bepctia come or constituent element. 

I shall state the several momenta of the distinction in sep- 
arate propositions. Sir W. Hamilton. 

oWom’i-er, n. [Fr. momier, from O. Fr. momer, 
mommer, to mumm, to mask one’s self, N. Fr. mome- 
rie,mummery. See MumM.] One of the evangel- 
ical Protestants of France and Switzerland;—so 
called in reproach or ridicule. 

Moéom/mer-y,7”. See MUMMERY. 

oWo-modr! di-ea, n. (lat. mordere, momordi, to 
chew.] (Bot.) A genus of herbaceous, climbing 

lants, found in Asia and tropical America;— so 
called from the rough seeds, which appear as if they 
had been chewed. Baird. Loudon, 

Md/mot,n. [Momot and motmot, the native Ameri- 
can name.] (Ornith.) A certain South American 
bird, so called from its note. See Mormor. 

MOd/mus,n. (Gr.papos. See MomME.] (Myth.) The 
deity of ridicule and raillery. 

M6n/a-ehal (mbn/a-kal), a. [Fr. & Sp. monacal, 
It. monacale, from Lat. monachus, Gr. povaxds, a 
monk, from povaxés, solitary, single, from pévos, 
alone, solitary.] Pertaining to monks or a monastic 
life ; monastic. 

M6n/a-ehigm (mon/a-kizm), n. [Fr. monachisme, 
It. monachismo. See supra.| The system and in- 
fluences of a monastic life. 

Mon/ad (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. & It. monade, Sp. 
monada, Lat. monas, monadis, Gr. povas, povados, 
unity, unit, from povas, solitary, alone, from pévos, 
alone. ] 

1. An ultimate atom, or simple, unextended point ; 
something ultimate and indivisible. 

2. (Philos. of Leibnitz.) The elementary and in- 
destructible units which were conceived as endowed 
with the power of giving and receiving with respect 
to others, and thus determining all physical and 
spiritual phenomena. 

3. (Zodl.) One of the simplest kind of minute 
animaleules. Dana. 

Mon/a-délph,n. [See infra.] 
(Bot.) A plant belonging to the 
class Monadelphia, having the 
filaments of its stamens united 
into a tube or ring. 

Mina-diuphi-da, n. [Fr 
monadelphie, from Gr. povos, 
alone, sole, and ddeAgés, broth- 
er.] (Bot.) A class of plants 
in the Linnean system, in- 
cluding those plants whose 
stamens are united into a tube, 
or ring, by the filaments. 

Mon/a-déiph/i-an, } a. oe monadel- 

Modn/a-délph/ots, phique.| (Bot.) Having the 
stamens united in one body by the filaments; be- 
longing to the class Monadelphia. 





Monadelph. 


Mo-nad/ie, a. Relating to monads, or to the 
Mo-nad/ie-al, views of Leibnitz in reference to 
monads. 


Min/ad-dl/o-gy, n. [Gr. povds, unity, and doyés, 
discourse.] The doctrine or science of monads. 
Mo-nan/der, 7. [See infra.) (Bot.) A plant be- 
longing to the class Monandria; a plant having but 
a single stamen. Henslow. 
WMonan'dri-ad, n. (Fr. monandrie, 
from Gr. pévos, sole, and dvijp, dvdpids, 
man, male.] (Bot.) A class of plants 
in the Linnean system, embracing 
those which have but a single stamen. 
Mo-nin/dri-an,)a. [Fr. monandre, 
Mo-nain/drots, monandrique. | 
(Bot.) Having but one stamen; belong- 
ing to the class Monandria, 
Mo-nan/thotis, a. [Gr. pévos, single, 
and avSos, flower.] (Bot.) Having but 
one flower; one-flowered. Gray. 
MO6n/areh (mon/ark), n. [Fr. monarque, It. & Sp. 
monarca, Lat. monarcha, Gr. povadpxns, povapxos, 
from pévos, alone, and dpyery, to be first, to rule, 
govern. ] 

1. A sole ruler; one possessing supreme and un- 
divided power; an autocrat; a sovereign; the high- 
est ruler; an emperor, king, prince, or chief. 

He who reigns 
Monarch in heaven. Milton. 

2. One superior to all others of the same kind; 
as, an oak is called the monarch of the forest; a 
lion, the monarch of wild beasts. 

3. A president, presiding genius, or patron deity. 
“ Bacchus, monarch of the vine.” Shak. 

Mdn/areh, a. Superior to others; pre-eminent; 
supreme; ruling. ‘‘ Monarch savage.” Pope. 
Mo-nireh/al, a. Pertaining to a monarch; suiting 
a monarch; sovereign; regal; imperial. 
Satan, whom now transcendent glory raised 





lant. 


Above his fellows, with monarchal pride. Milton. 

Mon/areh-ess, n. A female monarch; an em- 
press. 

Mo-niireh/i-al, a The same as MONARCH- 
ICAL. 


Mo-niireh/i-an, n. (Eccl. Hist.) One of a certain 
sect, similar in their doctrines to the modern Unita- 
rians, and who assumed this title near the end of 
the second century, considering themselves the sole 
defenders of the unity of God against the prevail- 
ing faith of the Christian church, adie, 
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Mo-nireh/ie, a [Fr. monarchique, Sp. mo- 

Mo-naireh/ie-al, narquico, It. monarchico, Gr. 
povapxikds, See supra.) 

1. Vested in a single ruler; as, monarchical goy- 
ernment or power. 

2. Pertaining to monarchy or a monarch. 
Mo-nireh/i¢e-al-ly, adv. Inamonarchical manner, 
M6n/areh-igsm, xn. The principles of monarchy; 

love or preference of monarchy, 

Mon/areh-ist, n. [Fr. monarchiste, Sp. monar- 
quista, It. monarchista.] An advocate of mon- 
archy. 

Mon/areh-ize, v.i. [imp. & p. p. MONARCHIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. MONARCHIZING.] To play the king; 
to act the monarch. [Jare.] Shak. 

Mon/areh-ize, v.t. (Sp. monarquizar.] 

1. To rule; to govern. 

2. To convert to a monarchy. 

M6n/areh-iz/er, n. One who advocates a mon- 
archy; amonarchist. [Jare.] 

Mo-niireh/’o, nn. The assumed name of a fantastic 
Englishman who affected Italian manners; hence, 
a fantastical person. [Obs.] Shak. 

Mo6n/areh-y,n. [Fr. monarchie, Pr. & It. monar- 
chia, Sp. monarquia, Lat. monarchia, Gr. povapxia. 
See MONARCH. | 

1. A state or government in which the supreme 
power is lodged in the hands of a monarch; power 
reposed in a single chief ruler; authority of a he- 
reditary sovereign, 

In those days he had affected zeal for monarchy, ... but, in 
truth, he cared for neither government nor religion. Macaulay. 

2. The territory ruled over by a monarch; a king- 
dom; an empire. 

What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence? 

Mondar/da,n. [From Monardez, a Spanish bota- 
nist.] (Bot.) A genus of odorous, herbaceous 
plants, having flowers in whorled heads; horse- 
mint. Gray. 

Won/ar-dtila, n. [Diminutive of monarda.] 
(Bot.) A genus of perennial, herbaceous plants. 

Monas,n. (Gr. povads, unit. See Monan.] (Nat. 
Hist.) A genus of minute infusoria, of which one 
species, M. crepusculum, is said to be the smallest 
of all known living organisms. Baird. 

Mon/as-té/ri-al, a. [Lat. monasterialis, from mo- 
nasterium ; It. monasteriale, Sp. monasterial.] 
Pertaining to a monastery. 

Momn/as-tér’y (collog. mon/as-try), n. [Fr. monas- 
tere, Pr. monasteri, It. monastero, monasterio, Sp. 
monasterto, Lat. monasterium, Gr. povacriptoy, 
from povacrip, equivalent to povacris, a solitary, a 
monk, from pordfecy, to be alone, to live in solitude, 
from pévos, alone. Cf, MINSTER.] A house of re- 
ligious retirement, or of seclusion from ordinary 
temporal concerns, especially for monks ;— more 
rarely applied to such a house for females. 

Syn.—Cloister; convent; nunnery; abbey; priory. 
See CLOISTER. 

Mo-nits/tie, n. 

Mo-nias’tie, a. ([Fr. monastique, It. & Sp. mo- 

Mo-nas/tie-al, nastico, Pr. monastical, Gr. po- 
vaottk6s, from povacris, monk. See supra.] 

1. Pertaining to monasteries, or to monks and 
nuns; as, monastic institutions or rules. 

2. Secluded from the temporal concerns of life, 
and devoted to religion; recluse, ‘‘ A life monas- 
tic.” Denham. 

Mo-nas/tie-al-ly, adv. In a retired manner; in 
the manner of monks; recluscly. 

Mo-nis/ti-cism, 7. The institution of monkish life. 

Mo-nas/ti-eon, n. [Gr. povacrixds. See supra.]} 
A book giving an account of monasteries. 

Mon/day (miin/dy), nm. [O. Eng. monenday, A-S. 
monandig, i. e., day of the moon, day sacred to the 
moon, D. maandag, Dan. mandag, Sw. mdandag, 
Icel. manadagr, O. H. Ger. mdnetag, M. H. Ger. 
mdntac, N. H. Ger. montag.] The second day of 
the week. 

Monde, n. [Fr., Pr. mont, mun, mon, It. mondo, 
Sp. & Pg. mundo, Lat. mundus. ] 

1. The world ; hence, people of world; society. 

2. A globe; an ensign of royalty. [are.] 

Drummond, 


Shak. 


A monk, 


Le beau monde, fashionable society. 


Wo-né’/cian, ja See MONGcIAN 
Mo-né/ciois, CIOUS. 
Mo-ném/e-rin, n. [Gr. pévos, single, and Apépa, 
day.] (Med.) A kind of eye-water;—so called 
because supposed to be capable of curing diseases 
of the eye in a single day. Dunglison. 
Mo-nér’ma, n. [Gr. povds, single, and fppa, sup- 
port.] (Bot.) A genus of graminaceous plants ; — 
so called {because they have but a single glume, 
which, by reason of its rigidity, acts as a support 
to the flower. A : 
Mo-né/sés, n. [Gr. pdvos, single, and jors, desire.] 
(Bot.) A genus of small perennial plants, producing 
a single terminal flower ; one-flowered pyrola. Gray. 
Mo-nést/, n. [Lat. monere, to warn.] To warn; to 
admonish; to advise. [Obs. and rare.] ‘For I 
ou pray, and eke monest.” Chaucer. 
MY bul etary (mtin/e-tér-¥) (Synop., § 130), a. [Fr. 
See infra.] Pertaining to money, or 
“The monetary 
E, Everett, 


and MOoNn«a- 


monétaire. i 
consisting in money; pecuniary, 
relations of Europe.” 











MONILIFORM 


Monetary unit, the standard of currency, as dollars in 

America, pounds in England, francs in France. 

Mon/e-ti-za/tion, n, The act or process of con- 
verting into money; as, the monetization of silver. 

Mon/ey (miin/¥), .; pl. MON/EYS. [O. Fr. moneie, 
monote, N. Fr. monnaie, Pr. & Sp. moneda, Pe. 
moeda, It. & Lat. moneta, from Lat. Moneta (i. ¢., 
the adviser, from monere, to warn), a surname of 
Juno, in whose temple money was coined. Sce 
MIN’. ] 

1. Coin; stamped metal; pieces of metal, usually 
gold, silver, or copper, stamped by public author- 
ity, and used as the medium of commerce. 

2. Hence, any currency usually and lawfully em- 
ployed in buying and selling as the equivalent of 
money, as bank-notes and the like, 


(2 Money is sometimes used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds ; as, money-bag, money-bill, 
money-box, money-dealer, money-dropper, money- 
lender, money-maker, money-making, money's-worth, 
and the like. ‘ 

Syn.— Cash.—Money, Casn. Money was originally 
stamped coin,and afterward any thing that generally takes 
its place in buying and selling. Cash was originally coin 
kept on hand for immediate use; and hence cash pay- 
ments are strictly payments in coin, though current notes 
are ordinarily received in such cases, because they can 
always be cashed at the bank. ‘To prevent abuses, it 
was found necessary to fix a public stamp upon certain 
quantities of such particular metals as were in those 
countries commonly made use of to purchase goods. 
Hence the origin of coined money, and of those public 
offices called mints.” Smith, Wealth of Nations. 

He sent the thief that stole the cash away, 
And punished him that put it in his way. Pope. 

Mon/ey, v.t. [imp. & p.p. MONEYED; p. pr. & vb, 
m. MONEYING.] To supply with money; to put in 
funds. 

I know, Melitus, he out of his own store 
Hath moneyed Casselane, the general. Beau. & Fl. 

Mon/ey-age, x. <A general land tax levied by the 
first two Norman kings, a shilling on each hearth, 
to induce the king not to use his prerogative in de- 
basing the coin. [Obs.] [ng. TTume, 

Mon/ey-bro/ker, n. <A broker who deals in 
money. 

Moén/ey-chan/ger, n. 
money or exchanges. 

Mén/ey-e6rn, n. The same as MONG-CORN, 

Mon/eyed (mtin/id), a 1. Rich in money; having 
money; able to command money; — used often in 
distinction from rich in real estate. 

Invite moneyed men to lend to the merchants. Bacon. 

2. Consisting in, or composed of, money; as, 
moneyed capital. Hamilton, 

Mon/ey-er (mtin/y-er), n. [From money; Fr. mon- 
nayeur, Pr. monedier, Sp. monedero, Pg. moedeiro, 
It. monetiere, Lat. monetarius. ] 

1. A banker; one who deals in money. [Lare.] 

2. (Coinage.) A responsible and authorized man- 
ufacturer of coin. Fuller. 

Mon/fey-less, a, Destitute of money; penniless; 
impecunious. 

Mon/ey-miat/ter, n. An account consisting of 
charges of money; an account between debtor and 
creditor. 

Mon/ey-6r/der, n. An order for a sum of money 
deposited at one post-office, on some other office 
where the payment is to be made. [Eng.] 

Mon/ey-serive/ner (skriv/ner), 2. A person who 
raises money for others. 

Mén/ey-spin/ner, n. A small spider ;—so called 
as being vulgarly supposed to indicate that the 
person upon whom it crawls will be fortunate in 
money-matters. 

Moén/ey-wort (-wiirt), ». (Bot.) An evergreen 
trailing plant of the genus Nwmmularia, or of the 
genus Lysimachia. 

Moéng/-e6rm (miing’-), n. [See MANG-CORN.] 
Mixed corn; maslin. [Prov. Eng.] 

Mon/ger (mting/ger), n. [A-S. mangere, from 
mangian, to trade, Icel. manga; Icel. mangari, O. 
H. Ger. mangari, mengari, O. L. Ger. mengere, O. 
D. mangher, mengher, allied to Lat. mango. ] 

1. A trader; a dealer ;—now used only or chiefly 
in composition ; as, fish-monger, iron-monger, news- 
monger, cheese-monger. 

2. A small merchant vessel. [Obs.] Blount. 

Moén/ger, v. t. To deal in; to make merchandise 
of; to traffic in; — used chiefly in composition, 
with its object, and often in an ill sense, as im- 
plying a petty and discreditable traffic, or a trading 
in things which should not be made merchandise 
of. ‘‘ The folly of all motive-mongering.” Coleridge. 

MoSn/gol, n. (Geog.) <A native or inhabitant of 
Mongolia. 

Mon/gol,a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Mongo- 
lia, or its inhabitants. 

Mon-g0/li-an, a.& n. The same as MONGOL. 

Mon/erel (mting’grel),a@. [A-S. mengan, mencgan, 
to mix. See MINGLE.] Of a mixed breed; hybrid. 

Moén/grel, 7. An animal of a mixed breed, 

MOo/ni-al, n. (Arch.) A mullion. [0bs.] 

Moén/ied (mtin/id), a. See MONEYED. 

Mo-nil/i-fer, n. (Paleon.) A kind of fossil fish. 

Mo-nil/i-f6rm, a. [Fr. moniliforme, from Lat. mo- 
nile, necklace, and forma, form.] (Nat. Science.) 
Jointed so as to resemble a string of beads; as, a 


A broker who deals in 
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MONIMENT 


moniliform antenna; constructed at reg- 
ular intervals, so as to produce a bead- 
like appearance; as, a moniliform root. 
Mon/i-ment, n. [Lat. monimentum, monu- 
mentum, from monere, to remind; Pr. 
monimen, moniment, monument. See 
MONUMENT.] [Obs.] 
1. Something to preserve memory; a 
reminder, 
2. A mark; an image; a superscrip- 
tion. Spenser. 
MSn/ish, v. ¢. [Lat. monere, to remind, 
admonish.] To admonish; to warn. [ Ods.] 
See ADMONISH. 
Mon/ish-er, n. 
admonisher, 





One who monishes; a0 yfonitiform 


( Bot.) 
Mon/ish-ment, 7. Admonition. [0bs.] 
Mo-ni/tion (-nish/un), x. [Lat. monitio, from mo- 
nere, to warn; Fr. monition, Pr. monicto, Sp. mo- 
nicion, It. monizione. } A 

1. Instruction given by way of caution; admoni- 
tion; warning; as, the monitions of a friend. Swift. 

2. Information; indication; notice. 

We have no visible monitions of other periods, such as we 
have of the day by successive light and darkness, Holder. 

3. (Admiralty Practice.) A process in the nature 
of a summons to appear and answer. 

Moén/i-tive, a. Conveying admonition; admonitory. 
Mon/i-tor, n. [Lat., It. monitore, Sp. monitor, Fr. 
moniteur. | 

1. One who monishes or admonishes; one who 
warns of faults, informs of duty, or gives advice 
and instruction by way of reproof or caution. 

You need not be a monitor to the king. Bacon. 

2. Hence, specifically, a pupil selected to look to 
the scholars in the absence of an instructor, or to 
notice the absence or faults of the scholars, or to 
instruct a division or class. 

83. (Zo6l.) One of a family of lizards inhabiting 
the warmer parts of the eastern continent, so called 
from being supposed to give warning of the vicinity 
of crocodiles. 

M6n/i-t0/ri-al, a. 1. Pertaining to a monitor, 

2. Performed by a monitor. 

3. Conducted or taught by monitors; as, a moni- 
torial school. 

4. Communicated by monitors; as, monitorial 
instruction. 

Min/i-t0/ri-al-ly, adv. Ina monitorial manner. 

Mon /i-to-ry, a. [Lat. monitorius, Fr. monitoire, 
Pr. monitori, Sp. & It. monitorio.] Giving admo- 
nition; instructing by way of caution; warning. 

Losses, miscarriages, and disappointments, are monitory 
and instructive. D Estrange. 

MOon/i-to-ry, m. Admonition; warning. [0Obs.] 
MOn/i-tress, A female monitor. 


Mon/i-trix, |” 

Monk (mtink),. [A-S. monec, monc, munuc, mu- 
nec, munc, Dan. & Sw. munk, Icel. munkr, O. H. 
Ger. munich, M. H. Ger. miinich, miinech, N. H. 
Ger. mdénch, from Lat. monachus, Gr. povaxyds, from 
povos, alone, whence, also, It. monaco, Sp. & Pg. 
monge, Pr. monge, moine, O. Fr. moigne, N. Fr. 
moine. | 

1. A man who retires from the ordinary temporal 
concerns of the world, and devotes himself to reli- 
gion; one of a religious community inhabiting a 
monastery, and bound by vows to a life of celibacy 
and religious exercises. ; 

2. (Print.) A blotch or spot of ink on a printed 
page; especially a blotted and indistinct impression 
from types which have received too much ink; — 
distinguished from a friar, or white spot caused by 
a deficiency of ink. 

Its pages, mostly fair and legible, are sadly deformed in 
many places by those smudges of printer’s ink which trans- 
form a letter into what printers calla *t monk.” NV. ¥Y.Independent. 

Monk’er-y, n. 1. The life of monks; monastic 
life; monastic usage or customs ; —a term usually 
applied by way of reproach. ‘Capes and miters, 
and wretched dead medizval monkeries.” Carlyle. 

2. A collection of monks. [Obs.] ‘‘ Though he 
have a whole monkery to sing for him.” Latimer. 

Monk’/ey (mitink/y), n.; pl. MONK/Eys. [Cf. O. 
It. monicchio, now monnino, diminutive of monna, 
an ape, and dame, mistress, contracted from ma- 
donna, q. v.; Sp. & Pg. mona, mongous, Mongyooz, 
N. Lat. mongus, a kind of monkey in the Island of 
Madagascar. | 

1. (Zodl.) One of an order of four-footed mam- 
mals, having pectoral mamma, short legs with 
hand-shaped prehensile fect, usually, long arms with 
clasping hands, and almost always a prehensile tail ; 
an ape. The species most nearly resembling man 
in form, as the orang-outang and gorilla are often 
called man-apes. Some species resemble man in 
form and many points of structure, They are na- 
tives of the torrid zone, 


02 The monkeys are divided into three groups. (a.) 
Catarrhines, or Simiadx. These have an oblong head, 
with oblique, flat nostrils, and anterior members longer 
than the posterior, and provided with distinct thumbs. 
Some have no tail, as the apes. All these are natives of 
the old world. (6.) Platyrhines, or Cebidxe. These have 
around head, with wide nostrils; the anterior members 
are usually longer than the posterior, and are without 
distinct thumbs. <All have tails of great length, as the 
spider-monkey. These are natives of the new world. (c.) 
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Strepsorhines, or Lemuridx. These have a pointed head, 
with curved nostril openings ; the posterior members are 
usually the longer; they have a bushy tail. They are 
mostly nocturnal, have large eyes, and soft wool, as the 
Lemurs. ‘These are natives of the East Indies and Mad- 
agascar. 





Heads of Monkeys. 
1, Simiadzx; 2, Cebidx; 3, Lemurida. 


2. More strictly, the long-tailed individuals of 
the order. 

3. A name of contempt, or of slight kindness. 

4. The weight of a pile-driver, that is, a very 
heavy mass of iron, which, being raised on high, 
descends with great momentum on the head of the 
pile, and forces it into the earth. Eng. Cye. 

Monk/’ey-bléck, n. (Naut.) A small single block 


strapped with a swivel. Dana. 
Monk/ey-bodat, n. (Naut.) A boat employed in 
the docks. Simmonds. 


Monk/ey-bréad, 7. (Bot.) The fruit of the Adan- 
sonia digitata, a tree of tropical Africa, having an 
oblong, green body containing cells, in each of 
which are several hard, shining seeds immersed in 
a soft pulp, from which the negroes prepare an 
acidulous drink, Eng. Cye. 

Monk/ey-etip, n. (Bot.) A tropical plant of the 
genus Nepenthes, inhabiting the warmer and damper 
parts of Asia, having petioles which are vase- 
shaped and hollow, and contain water secreted by 
a glandular apparatus, with which they are lined. 
The common species is N. distillatoria. Eng. Cyc. 

Monk/ey-flow’er, n. (Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Mimulus;—so called from the appearance of 
the gaping corolla. Gray. 

Moénk/’/ey-ism (mtink/y-izm), ». The conduct of 
a monkey; resemblance to a monkey in disposition 
or actions. 

Moénk/ey-jack/et, n. A long, tailless, close-fitting 
jacket, usually of some coarse or stout material. 

Monk/ey-rail, n. (Naut.) A second and lighter 
rail raised about six inches above the quarter-rail 
of a ship. 

Moénk/’ey-tail (mtink/j-tal), n. 
iron bar used in naval gunnery. 

Moénk/ey-wrénch(miink/- 


¥-rénch), n. A wrench or 

spanner having a movable Plt cease 
Mowk’-fish (Ichth.) A 
Monk’-fish, n. chth. 

fish belonging to the sharks ; Monkex-"eyenete 

the same as KINGSTON. 
Moénk’hood, n. The character or condition of a 


monk. 
Monk/ing, a. Monkish. 


A short, round 
Totten. 


“Monasteries and other 
monking receptacles.” Coleridge. 

Monk/ish (mtink/ish), a. Like a monk, or pertain- 
ing to monks ; monastic ; as, monkish manners ; 
monkish dress; monkish solitude. 

Moénk’ly, a. Resembling, relating to, or becoming, 
a monk; monkish. 

Monk’/-séal, n. (Zodl.) A species of seal of the 
genus Pelagius (P. monachus), found in the Adri- 
atic Sea and along the coast of Sardinia. Baird. 

Monk’s’-héad (mtinks/-héd),. (Bot.) A plant of 
the genus Leontodon. 

Monk’s’/-hood, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Aconitum; aconite. See ACONITE. 

Monk’s-rhu/biirb (-ru/birb), n. An herb of the 
genus Rumex; a species of dock. 

Monk’s/-séam, n. (Naut.) A seam made by laying 
the selvage of one piece, as of a sail, over that of 
another, and sewing both edges. 

Min/o-ba/sie, a. (Gr. pévos, single, and Béots, 
base.] (Chem.) Having only one part of base to one 
of acid. 

M6n/o-eiir’di-an, a. [Gr. pdévos, single, and xap- 
dia, heart.) Having a single heart, as fishes and 
reptiles. 

M5on/o-eiir/di-an, n. (Zodl.) An animal having a 
single heart, as fishes and reptiles. 

Mon/o-eiirp, n. [See infra.] (Bot.) A plant 

Mdn/o-eiir/pon, that produces fruit but once, 
dying after fructification; an annual plant. 

Mon/o-eiir/potis, a. [Gr. névos, single, and xaprés, 
fruit; Fr. monocarpe. (Bot.) Bearing fruit but 
once, and dying after fructification, as wheat, and 
the like. Lindley. 

Mo-ndb¢’e-rbs,n. [Lat., Gr. novoxépws, from pdvos, 
alone, single, and xépas, horn,] 

1. A one-horned creature; a unicorn; asea-mon- 
ster with one horn; perhaps the sword-fish. [Obs.] 
“ Mighty monoceros with immeasured tail.” Spenser, 

2. (Astron.) The Unicorn, a constellation situated 
to the east of Orion. 

Mon/o-ehla-myd/e-otis, a. [Gr. pévos, single, and 
xAaps, cloak; Fr. monochlamydé.| (Bot.) Having 
a single covering, that is, a calyx without a corolla, 
or a corolla without a calyx. 

Mon/o-ehérd (-kérd), n. [Gr. povdxopdov, from 
povéxopdos, with but one string, pdvos, only, single, 
and yopdh, string; Fr. monocorde. Of. MANICHORD. | 








MONOGAMIST 


(Mus.) An instrument for experimenting upon the 
mathematical relations of musical sounds. It con- 
sists of a single string stretched between two 
bridges, one or both of which are movable, and 
which stand upon a graduated rule for the purpose 
ot readily changing and measuring the length of the 
part of the string between them, 

Mon/o-chro-matie, a [Fr. monochromatique.] 
Consisting of one color, or presenting rays of light 
of one color only. 


Monochromatic lamp, a lamp whose flame yields rays 
of some one homogeneous light. It is of the greatest im- 
portance in optical experiments. 


Min/o-ehrome, n. [Fr. monochrome, from Gr. 
povdxpwpos, of one color, from pévos, single, and 
xpépua, color.] A painting with a single color, 

Mon/o-chroén/ie, «a. [Gr. pévos, alone, single, and 
xp6vos, time.] Existing at the same time; contem- 
poraneous. 

Mon/o-¢il/i-a/ted, a. [Gr. pévos, single, and Lat. 
cilium, a tentacle, eyelash.] Furnished with one 
cilium. See CILIA. 

Mon/o-elin/ie, a. ee. novos, single, and xdévewv, 
to incline.] (Crystallog.) Having one oblique inter- 
section; —said of a certain system of crystalliza- 
tion, in which the vertical axis is inclined to one, 
but at right angles to the other, lateral axis. See 
CRYSTALLIZATION. 

Mo-nde/li-notis, a. [Gr. pévos, single, and kdivn, 
couch, bed, from xAivew, to lie down; Fr. mono- 
cline.] (Bot.) Hermaphrodite, or haying both sta- 
mens and pistils in every flower. 

Moén/o-e0-t¥le, 

Mon/o-ebt/y-léd/o-notis, § nocotylédoné.) (Bot.) 
Hanne only one cotyledon, seed-lobe, or seminal 
eaf, 

Moén/o0-edt/y-lé’/don, n. [Fr. monocotylédon, from 
Gr. p6vos, single, and xorvAndéy, a cup-shaped hol- 
low or cayvity.] (Bot.) A plant with only one cotyle- 
don, or seed-lobe. 

Mo-nde/ra-cy, mn. [Gr. pévos, single, alone, and 
xpareiy, to be strong, to govern, from xpdros, 
strength.] Government by a single person; undi- 
vided rule. 

Moén/o-erat, n. [See supra.] One who governs 
alone; an aristocrat; a monarch, 

Moonsertlons, a. [Fr. monoculaire.] 

1. Having one eye only; with one eye only; as, 
monocular vision. 

2. Adapted to be used with only one eye at a 
time; as, a monocular microscope. 

Modn/o-etile, mn. [Fr. monocule, Lat. monoculus, 
one-eyed, from Gr. pévos, single, and Lat. oculus, 
eye.] (Hntom.) An insect with only one eye. 

Moin/o-die’tyl-otis, a. [Gr. povoddkrvdos, from 
pévos, single, and daxrvios, finger; Fr. monodac- 
tyle.] Having but one finger or toe. 

M6n/o-délph, n. [Gr. pévos, single, and dedgpus, 
womb.] (Zo0l.) An animal belonging to a class of 
mammals having no external pouch or marsupium, 
but bringing forth its young in such a state of matu- 
rity as to need no such additional protection ; —so 
called by De Blainyille. 

MOon/0-di-mét/rie, a. [Gr. pévos, single, dis, two- 
fold, and pérpov, measure.] (Crystallog.) Dimetric. 

Mo6n/o-dist, n. One who writes a monody,. 

Mén/o-din, n, [Gr. povddovs, povddovros, one- 
toothed, from pévos, single, and ddots, tooth.] See 
NARWHAL, 

Mon/o-dra-miat/ie, a. Pertaining toa monodram, 

Mdon/o-dram, n. ([Gr. névos, single, and dpdapa, 

Moén/o-drame, drama.] A dramatic perform- 
ance by a single person. 

Moin/o-dy,n. [Fr. monodie, It. monodia, Gr. povw- 
dia, from povwdds, singing alone, fr. névos, single, and 
wd, song, from aeidery, adetv, to sing.] A species 
of poem of a mournful character, in which a single 
mourner expresses lamentation, 

Mon/o-dj-mim/ie, a. [Gr. pdvos, alone, and dé- 
vapts, power.] Possessing but one capacity; hay- 
ing but a single power. 

Monodynamic men, men of a single talent, are rarely mis- 
apprehended. le (Juincey. 


WMo-nee'ci-a (-ne/shi-a), n. [Gr. pévos, single, and 
oikia, house; Fr. monoécie.] (Bot.) A class of 
plants, according to the Linnean system, whose 
stamens and pistils are in distinct flowers in the 
same plant. 

Mo-meoe/ci-am (-né/shi-an), ». (Bot.) A plant be- 
longing to the class Monwcia. 

Mo-moe/ci-am (-né/shi-an), ) a ie sunra.] (Dot.) 

Mo-noe/ciotts (-né/shus), Having che stamens 
and pistils in distinct flowers, but both growing 
upon the same individual plant. 

Mon/o-gaim, n. (Bot.) A plant belonging to the 
order Monogamia. , 

WMon/o-galmi-d, n. pl. [Gr. uévos, single, and 
yauos, marriage ; Fr. monogamie.| (Bot.) An or- 
der of plants, in the Linnean system, having sim- 
ple flowers, though the anthers are united, 

Modn/o-ga’mi-an, a. [Gr. novéyanos, Fr. mono- 
game. See supra.] (Bot.) Pertaining to the order 
Monogamia; having a simple flower with united 
anthers. 

Mo-ndg/a-mist, 1. 
marriages. 


One who disallows second 
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a. [Fr.monocotyle,mo-_ 


MONOGAMOUS ~- 


Mo-ndg/a-moitis, a. 1. (Bot.) The same as Mono- 
GAMIAN. | 
2. Having one wife only, and not permitted to 
marry a second, 
 Mo-ndg/a-my,n. [Sce supra.] A marriage to one 
wife only, or the state of such as are restricted to a 
single wife, or may not marry again after the death 
of a first wife. 

MG6n/o-gits/tri¢e, a. [Gr. pévos, single, and yacrip, 
belly, stomach.| Having but a single stomach, 

Mon/0-%én/e-sis,n. (Gr. pdvos, single, and yéve- 
ors, origin.] Oneness of origin. Dana. 

n/o-gram, n. [Fr. monogramme, 
Sp. monograma, It. & Lat. monogram- 
ma, Gr. povos, single, and ypdaupa, let- 
ter, from ypagery, to cad A char- 
acter or cipher composed of one, two, 
or more letters interwoven, being an 
abbreviation of a name;—used on 
seals, and the like. 

Min/o-gram/mal, a. In the manner 
of a monogram; monogrammatic. 

M6n/o-gram-mitt/ie, «. In the style or manner 
of amonogram; monogrammic. 

M6n/o-gram/mie, a. Pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, a monogram. 

M6n/o-grim/moits, a, The same as MONOGRAM- 
MAL. 

Mo6n/o-graph, n. [Gr. pévos, single, and ypagerv, 
to write, ypag¢f, a writing, description.) A written 
account or description of a single thing, or class of 
things; a special treatise on a particular subject of. 
limited range. 

Mo-nig/ra-pher, 7. A writer of a monograph. 

Min/o-griph/ie, a ([Fr. monographique.] 

Mon/o-graiph/ie-al, 1. Drawn in lines without 
colors. 

2. Pertaining to a monograph. 

Mon/o-griph/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of a 
monograph; in the form of a monograph. 

Pp Smeaize phist, mn. One who writes a mono- 
graph. 

Mo-ndg/ra-phoits,a. The same as MONOGRAPHIC. 

Mo-noég/ra-phy, n. [Fr. monographic.]} 

1. oo representation by lines only; an outline 
drawing; a mere sketch. 
2. A monograph. 

Mn/o-Syn, n. (Bot.) A plant of the order Mono- 
gynia. 

Won/o-sign'i-da, n. [Gr. pdvos, single, and yi, 
woman, female; Fr. monogynie.} (Bot.) An order 
of plants in the Linnean system, including those 
which have only one style or stigma. 

Mon/o0-£¥yn/i-an,)a. [See supra. Fr. monogyne, 

Mo-n6s/y-nois, monogynique.| (Bot.) Per- 
taining, or belonging, to the order Monogynia ; hay- 
ing only one style or stigma. 

Mon/o-hém/er-otis, a. [Gr. pdvos, single, and 
npepa, day.) (Med.) Continuing, or existing, but one 


ay. 
MSn/o-lith, n. ([Fr. monolithe, Lat. monolithus 
Gr. povdédSos, from pévos, single, and )iSos, stone. | 
A pillar, column, or the like, consisting of a single 
stone. 
Mdn/o-lith/al, 
Mon/o-lith/ie, 


Monogram. 


a. Consisting of, or furnished with, 
monoliths; consisting of a sin- 
gle stone. 


Mo-nol/o-gist, n. [See infra.] 
1. One who soliloquizes. 
2. One who monopolizes conversation to the ex- 
clusion of others. De Quincey. 
ao lieue (mon/o-lég),n. [Fr. monologue, It. & 
Sp. monologo, Gr. povodoyta, fr. pévos, alone, single, 
and Adyos, speech, discourse, from Aéyetv, to speak. ] 
1. A speech uttered by a person alone; soliloquy. 
2. A poem, song, or scene, composed for a single 
performer. 
Mo-noéVo-gy, 7. The habit of soliloquizing, or of 
monopolizing conversation. 


It was not by an insolent usurpation that Coleridge per- 
sisted in monology through his whole life. De (juincey. 


MWMoin/o-mua'lehi-d,)n. [Gr. povopaxta, from povo- 
Mo-nom/a-ehy, paxos, fighting in single com- 
bat, from pévos, single, alone, and paxeoSa:, to fight; 
Fr. monomachie, It. & Lat. monomachia, Sp. mono- 
maquia.| A duel; single combat. ‘ Unskilled in 
the dependencies and punctilios of the duello or 
monomachia.” WW. Scott. 








Mo-ném/a-ehist,n. [Seeinfra.] One who fights 
in single combat; a duelist. 

MOn/o-mane,n. A monomaniac. [Lare.] 

Moén/o-ma/ni-a, 2. [It. & Sp. monomania, Fr. mono- 
manie, from Gr. pévos, single, and pavia, madness, 
mania.] Derangement of a single faculty of the 
mind, or with regard to a particular subject only. 

Syn.—Insanity; madness; alienation; aberration; 
derangement; mania. See INSANITY. 

Mon/o-ma/ni-ie, n. <A person affected by mono- 
mania. 

Mon/o-mia/ni-ie, a. [Fr. monomaniaque, It. mono- 
maniaco, Sp. monomano.| Affected with monoma- 
nia, or partial derangement of intellect. 

Mon/dme, 7. [Fr., for mononome, from Gr. pévos, 
alone, single, and voy, division, distribution, from 
véuety, to deal out, distribute.] (J/ath.) A mono- 
mial. See MONOMIAL. 

Mo nim/e-ter, n. [Fr. monométre, Gr. povéperpos, 
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from pdvos, single, and pérpov, measure.] A rhyth- 
~ mical series, consisting of a single meter. 

M6n/o-mét/rie, a. [Fr. monométrique. See su- 
pra.) (Crystallog.) Having one measure or pro- 
portion ; —said of a certain system of crystalliza- 
tion, in which the three axes are equal and intersect 
at right angles. See CRYSTALLIZATION. 

Mo-no/mi-al,n. [See Monome.] (Alg.) A single 
algebraic expression ; that is, an expression un- 
connected with any other by the signs of addition, 
subtraction, equality, or inequality. Math. Dict. 

MWo-n0’/mi-al,a. (Alg.) Consisting of but a single 
term or expression. 

Wn! o-mey-a!vi-d, n. [See infra.] (Conch.) An 
order of bivalves (as the oysters), having but one 
muscle for closing the shell in each valve. 

Mon/o-my/a-ry,a. [Gr. pdvos, single, and pvdar, to 
close the lips.] (Conch.) Having but one muscle 
for closing the shell, as in the oyster. Dana. 

Mon/o-my/a-ry, n. 
A. bivalve of the order Monomyaria. 

Mo6n/o-mér’photis, a. [Gr. pévos, single, and 
popdy, form.) Having but a single form, as a mon- 
omorphous insect, which, in its larval state, is near- 
ly the same as in the perfect condition, except as be- 
ing wingless. 

M6n/o-ous/i-an { (Synop. § 130), a [Gr. pévos, 

MO6n/o-ous/i-otis single, and odcia, essence, 
from eivat, to be; pres. part. dy, obca, dv.] (Theol.) 
Having but one and the same nature or essence, 

Mo-nodp/a-thy, . 
alone, single, and réSos, suffering, from raSety, rac- 
xe, to suffer.] Solitary suffering or sensibility. 

Mo6n/o-pér’/son-al, a. [Gr. pdvos, single, and Lat. 
persona, person.] Having but one person, or form 
of existence. 

Min/o-pét/a-lotis, a. Gr. pédvos, 
alone, and 7éradov, leaf, flower-leaf; 
Fr. monopétale.] (Bot.) Having only 
one petal, or the corolla in one piece, 
or composed of petals cohering so as 
to form a tube; gamopetalous. 

Mo-ndph/a-notis, a. [Gr. pévos, sin- 
gle, and fatvery, to appear.] Having 
one and the same appearance; mutu- 
ally resemblant. 

Mon/o-phon/ie, a. [Gr. pévos, sin- 
gle, and ¢wvj, a voice.}] (Mus.) Single-voiced; 
having but one part; as, a monophonic composition ; 
— opposed to polyphonic. 

M6n/oph-thong (mén/of-thing, 07 mo-nép/thong) 
(Synop., § 130), m. [Gr. povdp3oyyos, from pévos, 
alone, and ¢Soyyés, sound, voice, from p3éyyeoSar, 
to utter a sound or voice.] 

1. A single uncompounded vowel sound. 
2. A combination of two written vowels pro- 
nounced as one; a digraph. 

Mon/oph-thin/gal (mbén/of-thing’gal), a. 
sisting of, or pertaining to, a monophthong. 

Mo-nodph/yl-lous, or Mdn/o-ph}¥l/lotts (117), a. 
ee povopvados, from povos, alone, and PbAXor, leaf; 

r. monophylle.} (Bot.) One-leaved; having a leaf 
of but one piece. 

Mo6n/o-phy/o-dint, n. [Gr. pévos, single, poe, 
to produce, and ddods, dddvros, tooth.] (Zodl.) A 
mammal which has but one set of teeth. R. Owen. 

Mo-noph’y-site (mo-nof/i-sit), n. [Fr. monophy- 
site, Gr. povoduairns, from pévos, alone, single, and 
dots, nature. See Puysic.] (Zccl. Hist.) One of 
a sect, in the ancient church, who maintained that 
the human and divine in Jesus Christ constituted 
but one nature. 

Mo6n/o-phy-sit/ie-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, the 
Monophysites, or their doctrines. 

Mo-noép/o-dy, n. [Gr. pévos, single, and ots, ro- 
065, foot.] (Pros.) A measure consisting of but a 
single foot. 

Mo-nép/o-ler, 2. One who monopolizes any thing; 
a monopolist. [ Obs.) 

Mo-ndp/o-list, nN. 

Mo-nodp/o-liz/er, 
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Monopetalous 
or Gamopeta- 
lous Flower. 


Con- 


{It. & Sp. monopolista, Fr. 
monopoleur.] One who mo- 


nopolizes; a person who engrosses a commodity by | 


purchasing the whole of that article in market, for 
the sake of selling at an advanced price; or one 
who has a license, or privilege granted by authori- 
ty, for the sole buying or selling of any commodity. 

Mo-ndp/o-lize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MONOPOLIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. MONOPOLIZING.] [Fr. monopoliser, 
monopoler, Sp. monopolizar. } 

- 1. To purchase or obtain possession of the whole 
of, as a commodity or goods in market, with the 
view to appropriate or control the exclusive sale of; 
as, to monopolize sugar or tea. 

2. To engross or obtain by any means the exclu- 
sive right of, especially the right of trading to any 
place, or with any country or district; as, to mo- 
nopolize the India or Levant trade. 

8. Hence, to engross or obtain the whole of; as, 
to monopolize advantages. u 

Mo-ndp/o-ly, nn. [Fr. monopole, Pr. monopoli, Sp. 
& It. monopolio, Lat. monopolium, Gr. povotoXia 
povormArov, from pévos, alone, and twdAeiv, to sell. 


The sole power of dealing in any species of goods, | 


or of dealing with a country or market, obtained 
either by engrossing the articles in market by pur- 
chase, or by a license from government; sole per 
mission and power to deal; exclusive command or 
possession. 


[See the adjective.] (Conch.) | 


(Gr. uovoraSeca, from pévos, | 


Sherwood. | 


MONOTONOUS 


They came to find that the lower classes have not a monop- 
oly of all the simplicities of life, nor the upper classes the 
monopoly of all its absurd pride. } W. Robertson. 

M6n/o0-pdl/y-ligue, n. [Gr. né6vos, alone, single, 
rohvs, many, and Adyos, speech.] An exhibition in 
which an actor sustains many characters. 

Mo-nép’ter-al, a. [Gr. povérrepos, with but one 
wing, with a row of pillars only, from pévos, alone 
only, and zrepév, feather, wing; Fr. monoptere.} 
(Arch.) With but one wing; — applied to a temple 
or circular inclosure of columns, without a cell. 

|Mo-nép/ter-al, jn. (Arch.) A circular temple 
| Mo-ndp'ter-dn, | consisting of a roof supported 
| Mo-ndp/ter-ds, on columns, without any cell. 

| M&n/op-tote, or Mo-ndp/tote (Syn. § 180), n. 

| [Gr. povérrwros, from pévos, single, and rrwrés, apt 
to fall, fallen, from imrecy, to fall; Fr. monopiote, 
Lat. monoptotum.] (Gram.) A noun haying only 
one case. 

Mo6n/o-pyr’e-noits, a. [Gr. pévos, single, and rv- 
pnb, the stone of a fruit.] (Bot.) Having but a single 
stone or kernel, Gray. 

Mon/o-rhyme (-rim), ». [Gr. pévos, single, and 
Eng. rhyme; Fr. monorime. See RuymeE.] <A com- 
position in verse, in which all the lines end with the 
same rhyme, 

Mon/o-sép/al-otis, a. [Gr. p6vos, 
single, and Eng. sepal, q. v.; Fr. mo- 

| nosépale.] (Bot.) Having, or consist- 

ing of, one sepal, that is, having a 

calyx of one piece, 

| Mon/o-sptrm/otis, a. [Gr. pévos, 
single, and o7éppa, seed; Fr. mono 
sperme.] Having one seed only, 

M6n/o-sphér’ie-al, a. [Gr. pévos, 
single, and odatpa, sphere. See 
Seen] Consisting of one sphere 
only. 

Mon/o-stieh (mén/o-stik), n. [Gr. 
povocrixov, from povdécrixos, consist- 
ing of one verse, from pévos, single, 
and orixos, line, verse; Fr. monos- 
tique.] A composition consisting of one verse only. 

eVHOn/o-sto’ma, n. (Gr. pévos, single, and créyua, 
mouth.] (Zoél.) A genus of trematode entozoa, 
including those which have only a single pore, 
serving at once for nutrition and adhesion. Brande. 

Mon/o-stréphiie, a [Gr. povoorpodikés, from 
povos, single, and orpops, strophe.] (Pros.) Having 
one strophe only; not varied in measure; written 
in unvaried measure. 

Mon/o-syl-lab/ie, a, [Fr. monosyllabique.] 

See of one syllable; as, a monosyllabic 
word. 

2. Consisting of words of one syllable; as, a mon- 
osyllabic verse. 

MOon/o-s¥Vla-bism, n. The state of consisting of 
monosyllables, or having a monosyllabic form; fre- 
quent occurrence of monosyllables. 

Mon/o-syVla-ble, n. [Gr. povocd\\aBis, from p6- 
vos, single, and ovAAaGBA, syllable; Fr. & Pr. mono- 
syllabe, It. monosillaba, monosillabo, Sp. monosila- 
bo.] A word of one syllable. 

Mon/o-sylla-bled, a, Formed into, or consisting 
of, one syllable. Cleaveland. 

M6n/o-tés/sa-rén, n. [Gr. pdvos, single, and réc- 
capes, four.] A single narrative framed from the 
statements of the four evangelists; a gospel har- 
mony. [fare.] 

Mon/o-thala-man, n. [See infra.] (Zodl.) A 
univalve shell having but one chamber. Brande. 

| Mbn/o-thala-mots, a. [Gr. pévos, alone, only, 
and $a)apos, chamber; Fr. monothalame.] One- 
chambered ; — applied to cephalopods having a uni- 
locular shell, and to the common univalves. 

Mén/o-thé/ism, n. [Gr. pévos, alone, only, and 
Oe6¢, God; Fr. monothcisme.] The doctrine or be- 
lief that there is but one God. 

| Mén/o-thé/ist, n. [Fr. monothéiste.] One who 
believes that there is but one God. 

Mon/o-the-ist/ie, a. Pertaining to, or partaking 
of, monotheism, 

Mo-noéth/e-lism, )n. 

Mo-ndth/e-lit-ism, § 
of the Monothelites. 

Mo-ndth/e-lite, n. [Gr. povoSedjrns, from pévos, 
alone, only, and Séderv, é9éXeuy, to will, be willing; 
Fr. monothélite, It. & Sp. monotelita.] (Lccl. Hist.) 
One of an ancient sect who held that Christ had but 
one will in his two natures. Murdoch. 

Mon/o-the-lit/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, the Mo- 
nothelites, or their doctrine. 

Mondt!o-ed, n. (Gr. n6vos, single, and 76xos, birth, 
offspring.] (Bot.) A genus of shrubs or trees ; —so 
called because the fruit contains but one seed. 

Mo-nét/o-moiis, a. [Gr. pévos, alone, only, and 
Tonos, cutting, from répgverv, to cut.] (Min.) Having 

-its cleavage distinct only in a single direction. 

Mon/o-tone, n. [See Monorony.] 

1. (Mus.) A single, unvaried tone or sound. 
2. (Rhet.) The utterance of successive syllables 
on one unvaried key or line of pitch. i 

Mon/o0-tdn/ie, a. Pertaining to, or uttered in, 

| Mon/o-tdn/ie-al, a monotone; monotonous. 

Mo-ndt/o-notis, @ ([Gr. povdérovos, from pévos, 
alone, only, and révos, tone; Fr. monotone, It. & 
Sp. monotono.] Uttered in one unvarying tone or 
key; hence, continued with dull uniformity. 
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[Fr. monothélitisme, mo- 
nothélisme.| ‘The doctrine 
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MONOTONOUSLY 


With one uniform tone. 


Mo-ndt/o-nois-ly, adv. 
The quality of being 


Mo-ndt/o-notis-nmess, 7. 
monotonous; monotony. 
Mo-ndt/o-ny,n. [Gr. novorovia, Fr. monotonie, It. 

& Sp. monotonia. See supra.] 

1. A frequent recurrence of the same tone or 
sound, producing a dull uniformity; absence of va- 
riety, as in speaking or singing. 

2. An irksome sameness, or want of variety; te- 
dious recurrence of the same actions, objects, or 
circumstances. 

At sea, every thing that breaks the monotony of the sur- 
rounding expanse attracts attention. irving. 

M6n/o-trém/a-tots, a. re pévos, alone, and 
Tpiiua, that which is pierced through, a hole, from 
Tpav, TsTpaivery, to pierce through; Fr. monotreme.] 
Of, resembling, or relating to, the monotremes, 

MGn/o-tréme, n. [Gr. pévos, one, only, and rpijpa, 
ahole.] (Zodl.) An animal having only one exter- 
nal opening for the feces and urine, as the duckbill 
of Australia, &c. Dana. 

M6n/o-trig/lyph, n. [Gr. pévos, alone, and rpi- 

ve triglyph; Fr. monotriglyphe.] (Arch.) A 

ind of intercolumniation in which only one triglyph 
and two metopes are introduced. 

Won'o-tro’pa,n. [Gr. pévos, single, and zpéros, 
turn, from rpézew, to turn, because the summit of 
the stem is turned to one side.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, including the Indian pipe and pine-sap. 

Gray. 

Mdn/o-type, ia. [Gr. pévos, single, and rizos, 

Mon/oty¥p/ie, type.] Containing but one rep- 
resentative; as, a monotypic genus, which contains 
but one species. Dana. 

Mo-ndx/y-lon, n. [Gr. povdtvdov, from povdzudos, 
made from one piece of wood, from pévos, alone, and 
fiAov, wood; Fr. monoxyle.] A canoe or boat made 
from one piece of timber. 

Monseigneur (mong-san/yur), 2.; pl. MESSEI- 
GNEURS (mes-san/yur), ee mon, my, and sei- 
gneur, lord; Lat. senior, older, compar. of senex, 
old.] My lord; your grace or highness; —a title 
of a person of high birth or rank; as, Monseigneur 
the Prince, or Monseigneur the Chancellor. It was 
given, specifically, to the dauphin, before the French 
revolution of 1789. 

Monstews (mo-seer’, or mods-yfir’), n.; pl. ITES- 
SIEURS (mes-seer’), [Fr. mon, my, and sieur, 
abbreviation of seignewr, lord. See supra.] 

1. Sir, or mister;—a title of civility to persons 
addressed in speech or writing. It is used specific- 
ally of the princes of the French blood-royal. 

2. In general, a Frenchman ;—so called in con- 
tempt or ridicule. Shak. 

MOon/rad-ite (49), 2. (Min.) A mineral of a pale- 
yellowish color and vitreous luster, consisting of 
the hydrous silicate of magnesia and iron; —so 
called from M. Monrad. Dana, 

Mon-soon’,n. [Fr.monson, mongon, mousson, Sp. 
monzon, Pg. mon¢gao, It. monsone, Malay. misimn, 
Hind. mausim, mausam, from Ar. mausim, a time, 
a season, from wasama, to mark, sign.] A wind 
blowing half the year in one direction, and the other 
half in the opposite ; — aterm applied particularly 
to certain winds of the Indian Ocean, which blow 
from the south-west from April to October, and 
from the north-east the rest of the year. The term 
is sometimes used to designate similar winds in 
other parts of the globe. 

Mon/ster,n. [Fr. monstre, Pg. monstro, Sp. mon- 
stro, monstruo, Pr. mostre, It. mostro, Lat. mon- 
strum, originally a divine omen, indicating misfor- 
tune, from monstrare, to show, point out, indicate. ] 

1. A thing to be gazed at, or calculated to ex- 
cite attention and wonder, by differing from the or- 
dinary type; something of unnatural size, shape, or 
quality; a prodigy; an enormity; a marvel. 

The spectacle doth make 
Aman a monster. Chapman, 

2. Hence, specifically, an animal or plant depart- 
ing from the usual type; an abnormal development, 

3. Any thing horrible from ugliness, deformity, 
or wickedness. 

MO6n/ster, v.t. To make monstrous. [Obs.] Shak. 

Mon/strange,n. [O. Fr. monstrance, demonstra- 
tion, proof; Pr. monstranssa, O. 
Sp. & It. mostranza, L. Lat. mon- 
strantia, from Lat. monstrare, to 
show.] (Rom. Cath. Church.) A 
transparent pyx, in which the 
consecrated wafer or host is held 
up to view before the congregation. 

Mon-stra/tion, n. The act of 
demonstrating ; proof. [Obs.] ‘A 
certain monstration.” Grafton. 

Mon-strés/i-ty, n. [Fr. mon- 
struosité, Pr. mostruozitat, Sp. 
monstruosidad, It. mostruosita, 
mostrosita. See infra.]} 

1. The state of being monstrous, or out of the 
common order of nature. 

We often read of monstrous births; but we see a greater 
monstrosity in education, when a father begets a son and 
trains him up into a beast. South. 

2. An unnatural production; that which is mon- 
strous. 


A monstrosity never changes the name or affects the im- 
mutability of a species. Adanson. 





Monstrance. 
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M6n/strotis, a, [Fr. monstrueux, Pr. mostruos, 
Sp. & Pg. monstruoso, It. mostroso, mostruoso, Lat. 
monstrosus, monstruosus, from monstrum. See 
MONSTER. | 

1. Having the qualities of a monster; deviating 
greatly from the natural form; out of the common 
course of nature; abnormal; as, a monstrous birth 
or production. 

He, therefore, that refuses to do 
bound to love... is unnatural and monstrous in his affec- 
tions. Bp. Taylor. 

2. Enormous; huge; extraordinary; wonderful; 
marvelous; as, a monstrous height; a monstrous 
tree or mountain, Pope. 

3. Shocking to the sight or other senses; hateful; 
horrible; dreadful. 

4, Abounding in monsters. [Rare.] 

Where thou, perhaps, under the whelming tide, 
Visitest the bottom of the monstrous world. Milton. 

MO6n/strotts, adv. Exceedingly; very much; as, 
monstrous hard; monstrous thick. [Collog.] ‘* And 
will be monstrous witty on the poor.” Dryden. 

MOon/strotis-ly, adv. 1. In a monstrous manner; 
out of the common order of nature; shockingly; 
terribly; hideously; horribly; as, aman monstrows- 
ly wicked, 

2. To a great degree; enormously ; extravagantly. 
“ Vonstrously in love.” Dryden. 

MOon/strotis-mess, n. 1, The state of being mon- 
strous. 

2. Irregular nature or behavior; enormity. 

Mon-tan/ie, a. (Lat. montanus, from mons, mon- 
tis, mountain.] Pertaining to mountains; consist- 
ing in mountains. 

Mon/ta-nism, 7. The tenets of the Montanists. 

Mo6n/ta-nist, n. (Zccl. Hist.) A follower of Mon- 
tanus, a Phrygian bishop and enthusiast of the sec- 
ond century, who claimed that the Holy Spirit, the 
Paraclete, dwelt in him, and employed him as an 
instrument for purifying and guiding men in the 
Christian life. 

Mon’'ta-nist/ie, 

Mon/ta-nist/ie-al, 

MO6n/ta-nize, v. i. 
tanus,. 

Mon/tant, x. [Fr., from monter, to mount, from 
Lat. mons, mountain. See Mounrt.] 

1. A term in fencing. Shak. 

2. (Arch.) An upright piece in any frame-work. 

eMont (mong), n. [Fr.] Mountain. 

Mont de Piété (mong att pée/a-ta’). [Fr., from 
It. monte di pieta, mount of piety.) One of certain 
pawnbroking establishments which originated in 
Italy in the fifteenth century, the object of which 
was to lend money to necessitous persons at a low 
rate of interest ; — called also mount of piety. The 
institution has been adopted in other countries, as 
in Spain and France. See LOMBARD. Eng. Cyc. 

oWMdn'fe (min/tai), rn. [Sp., from Lat. mons, moun- 
tain, hence the stock of cards remaining after deal- 
ing out. Cf. Poou.] <A favorite game of chance 
among the Spaniards, played either with dice on a 
board or a table marked with lines for the purpose, 
or with cards. 

Mo6n/tem,n. A custom among the scholars at Eton 
school, England, of going every third year, on Whit- 
‘Tuesday, to a hillock (Lat. ad@ montem, whence the 
name), and exacting money from all passers by, to 
support at the university the senior scholar of the 
school. 

Mon-té/ro,n. [Sp. montera, a hunting-cap, from 
montero, a huntsman, from monte, a mountain, 
wood, forest, from Lat. mons, montis, mountain. } 
A horseman’s cap. Bacon. 

Mon-téth’, or Modn/teth, ». <A vessel in which 
glasses are washed; —so called from the name of 
the inventor, 

New things produce new words, and thus Monteth 
Has by one vessel saved his name from death. King. 

Monteur (mong-tir’), n. [Fr., from monte, to 
mount.] A French workman who arranges artificial 
flowers into wreaths, trimmings, &c. Simmonds. 

Won te-zt/md,n. [From Montezuma, one of the 
former sovereigns of Mexico.] (Bot.) A genus of 
showy plants. 

Mont-gol/fi-er,. A balloon which is made to as- 
cend by the buoyancy of air heated by a fire; a fire- 
balloon; —so called from two brothers, Stephen 
and Joseph Montgoljfier, of France, who first con- 
structed and sent up a fire-balloon. 

Month (miinth),”. [A-S. mdnddh, monddh, monudh, 
mondh, from mona, the moon; QO. Fries. mdnath, 
Goth. méndths, O. H. Ger. manot, N. H. Ger. monat, 
Icel. manadr, manudr, 8w. manad, Dan. maaned, 
D. maand, allied to Gr. piv, Lat. mensis, Skr. mds, 
from ma, to measure.] One of the twelve portions 
into which the year is divided; the twelfth part of 
a year, corresponding nearly to the length of a 
synodic revolution of the moon; whence the 
name, 

ts In popular usage, four weeks are called a month, 
being nearly the length of the lunar month. 


Calendar months, the months as adjusted in the com- 
mon or Gregorian calendar; April, June, September, and 
November containing 30 days, and the rest 31, except 
February, which, in common years, has 28, and in leap 
years 29.— Lunar month, the period of one revolution of 
the moon, particularly a synodical revolution; but sey- 


ood to them whom he is 


a. Pertaining to the heresy of 
Montanus,. 
To follow the opinions of Mon- 
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eral kinds are distinguished, as the synodical month, or 
period from one new moon to the next, in mean length 
29d. 12h. 44m. 2.87s.; the nodical month, or time of revo- 
lution from one node to the same again, in length 27d. 5h. 
5m. 36s.; the sidereal, or time of revolution from a star 
to the same again, equal to 27d. 7h. 43m. 11.5s. ; the 
anomalistic, or time of revolution from perigee to perigee 
again, in Jength 27d. 13h. 18m. 37.4s.; and the tropical, 
or time of passing from any point of the ecliptic to the 
same again, equal to 27d. 7h. 43m. 4.7s.— Solar month, 
the time in which the sun passes through one sign of the 
zodiac, in mean length 30d. 10h. 29m. 4.1s. 


Month/ling (mitinth/-), n. That which is a month 
old, or which lives for a month. [?.] Wordsworth. 

Moénth/ly (mtinth/l¥), a. [A-S. ménd@dhlic.] 

1. Continued a month, or performed in a month; 
as, the monthly revolution of the moon. 

Done or happening once a month, or every 

month; as, a monthly visit. . 

Month/ly (miinth/l¥), 2. A publication which ap- 
pears regularly once a month. 

Month/ly (minth/1¥), adv. 1. Once a month; in 
every month; as, the moon changes monthly. 

2. As if under the influence of the moon; in the 
manner of a lunatic. [Obs. Middleton. 

Moénth’s’/-mind, n. 1. celebration formerly 
made in remembrance of dead persons, a month af- 
ter their decease. [Obs.] 

Keeping his month’s-mind and his obsequies 
With solemn intercession for his sou). Old Play. 
2. Eager desire; strong inclination ;— probably 
from a woman’s longing in pregnancy, as conjectured 
by Croft in his remarks on Shakespeare. 
For if a trumpet sound, or drum beat, 
Who hath not a month’s-mind to combat? Hudibras. 

WMon'ti-a@ (-shi-d), n. (Bot.) A genus of aquatic 
plants found in Europe; water chickweed. 

Mon/ti-ele, n. [Lat. monticulus, diminutive of 
mons, montis, mountain; Fr. monticule.] <A little 
mount; a hillock; a small elevation or prominence, 
[Written also monticule.] 

Mon-tie/ii-late, a. Furnished with monticles or 
little elevations. E 

Mon /ti-etile, n. See MonrICcLeE. 

Mon-tig’/e-noitis, a. [Lat. montigena, from mons, 
montis, mountain, and genere, gignere, to beget, be 
born; O. Fr. montigéne.] Produced on a moun- 
tain. 

Mont-miir’trite,. A mineral of a yellowish color, 
found at Montmartre, near Paris. Itis soft, but re- 
sists the weather. It is a compound of the sulphate 
and carbonate of lime. Ure. 

Montoir (mong-twor’, ov min/twor), n. [Fr., from 
monter, to mount. See MonTANT.] A stone used 
for aiding to mount a horse; a horse-block. 

Mon/ton, n. (A/ining.) A heap of ore; a mass un- 
dergoing the process of amalgamation. Simmonds. 

Mon-troéss’,n. See MATROsS, 

Mont/ire, n. [Fr., from monter, to mount. See 
supra.) That on which one is mounted; hence, a 
saddle-horse. [Obs.] Spenser. 

MO6n/ii-ment, 7. [Lat. monumentum, from monere, 
to remind, admonish; Fr. monument, Pr. monumen, 
monument, It. & Sp. monumento. Cf. MONIMENT. | 

1. Any thing intended to remind or give notice; 
something which remains, or stands, to keep in re- 
membrance what is past; a memorial; a remem- 
brance; a record, ‘To leave a monument of re- 


venge.” Milton. 
Of ancient British art 
A pleasing monument. Philips. 


2. Hence, especially, a building, pillar, stone, or 
the like, erected to preserve the remembrance of a 
person, event, action, &c.; as, the Washington 
monument, the Bunker Hill monument, 

On your families’ old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
That appertain unto a burial. Shak, 

3. A stone or other permanent object, serving to 

indicate a limit or to mark a boundary. [Rare.] 


Syn.— Memorial; remembrance; tomb; cenotaph. 


Moén/ii-mént/al, a. [Fr. monumental, Lat. monu- 
mentalis. | 

1. Of, pertaining to, inscribed upon, or suitable 
for, amonument; as, a monumental inscription. 

2. Serving as amonument; memorial; preserving 
memory. ‘Of pine or monumental oak.” Jfilton, 
‘“‘ A work outlasting monumental brass.” Pope. 

M6n/i-mént/al-ly, adv. 1. By way of memorial. 

2. By means of monuments, 

Moo, v. i. [An onomatopcetic word, being an imita- 
tion of the sound made by a eow.] To make the 
noise of a cow; to low;—a child’s word. 

Mood,n. [Fr. mode, Pr. modi, Sp. & It. modo, Lat. 
modus. See MopE.] Manner; style; mode; logical 
form; musical style; grammatical form; manner of 
action or being. See Mops, the more proper word. 

Mood, n. [A-S., O. Sax., & O. Fries. mod, mind, 
disposition, mood, passion, Goth. mdds, Dan. & Sw. 
mod, Icel. modhr, D. moed, O. H. Ger. mwot, N. H. 
Ger. muth.] 

1. Temper of mind; temporary state of the mind 
in regard to passion or feeling; humor; disposition ; 
as, a eae Oly, mood ; an angry mood ; a suppliant 
mood. 


With pity calmed, down fell his angry mood. ‘Spenser. 
She was in fittest mood 
For cutting corns or letting blood. Hudibras, 


? 


MOODILY 


2. Anger; heat of temper. Hooker. 


2" In this sense little used, unless qualified by an ad- 
jective. 

Mood /i-ly, adv. [From moody.] In a moody manner. 

Mood/imess, n. The quality of being moody; 
hence, anger; peevishness. 

Moo'dir,n. [(‘Turkish.] The governor ofa city, or 
a large surrounding territory. 

Mood’y,a. [compar.MOODIER; super], MOODIEST. |] 
[A-8. médig, modeg. 

1. Indulging moods, or varying and capricious 
frames of mind; humorsome. 

2. Hence, out of humor; peevish; angry; fret- 
ful;—also, abstracted and pensive; sad; gloomy. 
“Every peeyish, moody malcontent.” Rowe. 

3. Adapted to, or agreeing with, varying frames 
of mind. [are.] 

Music, moody food 


Of us that trade in love. Shak. 
Syn.—Gloomy; pensive; sad; fretful; capricious ; 
varying. —Moopy, Guoomy. Joody agrees with gloomy 
in being an unhappy state, but differs from it in ex- 
pressing a wide range of fitful emotions, such as discon- 
tent, ill humor, peevishness, anger, &c. 
Chide him reverentl 
When you perceive his blood inelined¢b mirth; 
But pate moody, give him line and scope, 
1 


‘Till that his passions, like a whale on ground, 

Confound themselves with working. Shak. 
And moody madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe. Gray. 


Ihave, methinks, a kind of fever upon me, a certain gloom- 
iness within me, doubting, as it were, betwixt two passions. 


_ Beau. & Fl. 
acoleh, n. See MOLLAH, 
? 
Moon,n. [A-S.& O. Fries. 


mona, O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. 
mdno, Icel. mani, Dan. 
maane, Sw.mdne, D.maan, 
Goth. ména, M. H. Ger. 
mane, mandt, manet,mande, 
mdnede, monde,mont, N. H. 
Ger. mond, allied to Gr. 
pivy, Skr. mds, from md, to 
measure. | 

1. The heavenly orb 
which revolyes round the 
earth; the satellite of the 
earth; a secondary planet, 
whose light, borrowed from the sun, is reflected to 
the earth, and serves to dispel the darkness of night, 
See MontuH. 





Phases of the Moon. 
See PHASE. 


The moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unvailed her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. Milton. 

2. Hence, a secondary planet, or satellite, revoly- 
ing about any member of the solar system, as the 
moons of Jupiter. 

3. A month; a revolution of the moon, from new 
moon to new moon, or full moon to full moon. This 
is a sense in which rude nations use the name 
of the moon; as, seven moons. 

4. (fort.) A crescent-formed outwork. 
HALF-MOON. 

Moon, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. MOONED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MOONING. | 

1. To shine upon;—said of the moon; also, to 
expose to the rays of the moon. 

If they would have it to be exceeding white indeed, they 
seethe it yet once more, after it hath been thus sunned and 
mooned. Holland. 

2. To put in the form of the crescent moon; also, 
to adorn with the crescent moon. 

And mooned Astaroth ... 
Now sits not girt with taper’s holy shrine. Milton. 

Moon,v.i. To act as if moon-struck; to wander or 
gaze idly about. 

Elsley was mooning down the river by himself. C. Kingsley. 
Moon’/béam, 7. <A ray of light from the moon, 
Moon/-blind, a. Dim-sighted; purblind. 
Moon/-ealf (-k4f),n. 1. A monster; false conception. 

2. A mole, or mass of fleshy matter, generated in 
the uterus. 

3. A dolt; a stupid fellow. 

Moon/-di/al, n. A dial employed to indicate time 
by moonlight. 

Moon/-eul/mi-na/ting, a. Culminating, or com- 
ing to the meridian, at or about the same time with 
the moon; —said of a star, and particularly of cer- 
tain stars selected beforehand, and published in an 
ephemeris (as the Nautical Almanac), as suitable 
to be observed in connection with the moon at cul- 
mination, for determining terrestrial longitude. 

Moon/er,. One who gazes idly about, as if moon- 
struck, [Jare.] Dickens. 

Moon/et,n. A little moon. 

Rare.) 

oon/-eye, n. An eye 
affected by the moon; al- 
so, a disease in the eye of 
a horse. 

Moon/-eyed (-id), a. 

1. Having eyes affected ‘ 
by the moon. 

2. Dim-eyed; purblind. 

Moon/-fish, n. <A fish 
whose tail fin is shaped 
like a half moon. 


See 


Moon-fish. 
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Moon/-fiuw/er, x. Great white ox-eye; the Chrys- 
anthemum leucanthemum. 

Moong,n. (Sot.) A plant of the genus Phaseolus, a 
variety of pulse cultivated in India, Simmonds, 

Moon/ish, a. Like the moon; variable. 

Moon/less,a. Not favored with moonlight. 

Moon/light (-lit),. The light afforded by the 
moon, 

Moon/light (-lit), a. Illuminated by the moon; 
occurring during or by moonlight; as, moonlight 


revels, Shak. 
Moon/ling, n. A simpleton; alunatic. [Obs.] 
Moon/!-léved (-ltivd), a. Loved when the moon 

shines. Milton. 


Moon’/-mid/ness, n. 

Moon/-rak/er, n. (Naut.) Same as MOON-SAIL. 

Moon/rise,n. The appearance of the moon above 
the horizon; the rising of the moon, or the time of 
its rising. 

Moon/-sail, n. (Naut.) A sail sometimes carried 
in light winds, above a sky-sail. Dana. 

Moon/-seed, n. (ot.) A climbing plant of the 
genus Menispermum, so called from the crescent-like 
form of the seeds. 

WMoon'shee, n. ([Hind., Turk., & Ar. mwnshi, a 
writer, author, secretary, tutor, from Ar. masha, to 
perceive or snuff up an agreeable smell, to receive 
intelligence, to understand.] A Mohammedan pro- 
fessor or teacher of language ;—so called in India. 

Moon/shine,». 1. The light of the moon, 

2. Show without substance or reality, as the 
moon’s rays give light, but not heat; stuff; fustian ; 


Lunacy. 


vanity. 
3. Amonth. [Rare.] Shak. 
Moon/shine, ) a. Illuminated by the moon; as, a 


Moon/shin-y, fair, moonshine night. Clarendon. 
I went to see them in a moonshiny night. Addison. 
Moon/-stone, n. (Min.) A nearly pellucid variety 
of feldspar, or adularia, showing pearly or opaline 
reflections from within. It is used as a gem. Dana. 
Moon/-striick, a. Affected by the influence of the 
moon; lunatic; as, moon-struck madness. Milton. 
Doomed to die, 

As moon-struck bards complain, by Love’s sad archery. Byron. 

Moon/’-tré/foil, n. (Bot.) A leguminous shrub; 
a species of medic;—called also tr¢e-medic. See 
MEDIC. 

Moon/-wort (-wiirt),. (Bot.) (a.) An herb of the 
genus Lwnaria; launary ;— called also honesty. (b.) 
A fern of the genus Botrychium. 

Moon’y, a. 1. Pertaining to, or resembling, the 
moon. ‘Soft and pale as the moony beam.” Drake, 

2. Furnished with a moon; bearing a crescent, 
But soon the miscreant moony host 
Before the victor cross shall fly. Fenton. 

Moon/-yéar,n. <A lunar year, consisting of thir- 
teen lunar months. 

Moor,n. [A-8. mdr, waste land on account of water, 
heath, or rocks, D. moer, O. H. Ger. muor, N. IL. 
Ger. moor, allied to Goth. marei, O. 1. Ger. mari. 
See MERE.] An extensive waste covered with 
heath, and having a poor, light soil, but sometimes 
marshy, and abounding in peat; a heath; a fen. 

In her girlish age she kept sheep on the moor. Carew. 


Moor, 7. [D. moor, N. H. Ger. mohr, O. H. Ger. 
mor, Fr. maure, It. & Sp. moro, L. Lat. morus, from 
Lat. Maurus, a Moor, a Mauritanian, an inhabitant 
of Mauritania, Gr. Maipos, hence padpos, black, 
dark.] A native of the northern coast of Africa, 
called by the Romans, from the color of the people, 
Mauritania, the country of dark-complexioned peo- 
ple; also, a native of the countrics now called Mo- 
rocco, Tunis, Algiers, and Tripoli. 

Moor, v.t. [imp.& p. p. MOORED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MOORING.] [D. maren, marren, to tie, fasten, or 
moor a ship, A-S. merran, @merran, to hinder, 
meoring, impediment, O. H. Ger. marrjan, marrén, 
merran, to hinder, whence Fr. amarrer, Sp. & Pg. 
amarrar, to make fast or mooraship. See MAr.]| 

1. (Naut.) To confine or secure, as a ship, in a 
particular station, as by cables and anchors, or by 
chains, or weights beneath the water. 

2. To secure, or fix firmly. 

Moor, v.i. To be confined by cables or chains. 

On oozy ground his galleys moor. Dryden. 

Moéor/age, n. A place for mooring. 

Moor/band Pan. (Agric.) An indurated com- 
bination of clay, small stones, and iron, situated 
immediately or at a short distance below the path 
of the plow, and impervious to water. Farm. Encyc. 

Moor’/-bitiz/zard, n. ; 

(Ornith.) See Duck- ci 
HAWK. 


Moor’-edal, N. 
(Geol.) A friable va- 
ricty of lignite. 


Moor’-edck,n. (Or- 
nith.) The red grouse 
or gor-cock; Tetrao 
Scoticus of Linnzeus. 

Moor’ess, n. A fe- 
male Moor. 

Moor’-fowl, 7. The 
same as MOOR-COCK. 

Moor’-game,n. Grouse; red-game. 

Moor’-grass,. A species of grass; the sesleria 
coerulea. 





Moor-cock (Tetrao Scoticus). 








_~ 
TOOT-POINT 

Moor’-hén, n. 

(Ornith.) The 


gallinule, or wa- 

ter-hen. SeeG-aL- 

LINULE. 
Moor’ing, n. 

1. The act of 
confining a ship 
to a_ particular 
place, by means 
of anchors, &c. 

2. That which 
serves to confine 
a ship to a place, 
as the anchors, 
chains, and bridles, laid at the bottom of a river or 
harbor. 

3. (pl.) The place or condition of a ship thus 
confined. 

And the tossed bark in moorings swings. Moore. 


_ Mooring-block (Naut.), a kind of anchor made of cast 
iron, 
Moor’ish, a. 1. Marshy; fenny; watery. ‘Along 
the moorish fens.” Thomson. 
2. Pertaining to Morocco or the Moors; as, Moor- 
ish architecture. 
Moor/-land,n. 1. A marsh, or tract of low, watery 
ground. 
2. Land rising into moderate hills, foul, cold, and 
full of bogs, as in Staffordshire, England. 
Moor’-stone, ». A species of English granite, 
used as a coarse building-stone. 
Moor’-tit/ling, n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus 
Saxicola (S. rubicola); the stone-chat. 
Moor’y,a. Of, pertaining to, or resembling, moors; 
marshy ; fenny; boggy. 





Moor-hen (Fulica chloropus). 


As when thick mists arise from moory vales. Fairfax. 
Moor’y, n. A kind of brown cloth made in India. 
Simmonds. 


Moose, n. [A native Indian name; Knisteneaux, 
mouswah ; Al- 
gonquin, 
monse. Mac- 
kenzie.] (Zo- 
ol.) An ani- 
mal of the 
deer kind, 
having a 
short, thick 
neck, with a 
mane, a long, 
horny mufile, 





and broad, 
slouching 
ears. The 


males have antlers, branched and broadly palmate. 
The American moose is 4lce Americanus, and is the 
largest deer of America. Itis found from the north- 
ern part of the United States to the Arctic Ocean, 
and is distinct from, though resembling, the elk of 
vet eee also moose-deer, [See Lllust. of 

Moose/’=-deer, n. See MOOSE. 

Moose’/-wood, n. (Bot.) (a.) A tree of the genus 
Acer (A. Pennsylvanicum), found in the United 
States ;— called also striped maple. (b.) A shrub 
of the genus Dirca (D. palustris), found in the 
Northern United States; leatherwood. 

Moot, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. MOOTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MOOTING.] [A-S. motian, to meet or assemble for 
conversation, to discuss, dispute, from mdt, a meet- 
ing, an assembly, conyentus, allied to métan, to 
meet. See MEET.] 

1. To argue for and against; to propose for dis- 
cussion; to debate; to discuss, 

This is the most general expression of a problem which 
hardly has been mentioned, much less mooted, in this coun- 
try. Sir W. Hamilton. 

2. Specifically, to discuss by way of exercise; to 
argue for practice; to propound and discuss in a 
mock court; as, to moot points in law. 

Moot, v.i. To argue or plead on a supposed cause. 

Moot,a. [See supra.] Subject to argument or dis- 
cussion; undecided; debatable. 

Moot, n. <A discussion or debate; especially, a dis- 
cussion of fictitious causes by way of practice. 

Moot, n. The same as MoT. 

Moot/-ease,n. <A point, case, or question, to be 
mooted or debated; a disputable case; an unsettled 


question. ‘In this moot-case your judgment to re- 
fuse.” Dryden. 

Moot/a-ble, a. Capable of being mooted or de- 
bated. 


Moot/-edurt, n. (Law Schools.) A meeting or 
court held for the purpose of arguing or trying 
feigned cases. 

Moot’er, n. A disputer of a mooted case. 

Moot’-hall, n. [A-S. mdthis.] A town hall; 

Moot/-house, § hall of judgment. pebeed Wycliffe. 

Moot’-hill, n. (0. Eng. Law.) A hill of meeting 
or council; an elevated place in the open air where 
public assemblies or courts were held by the Brit- 


ons ; —called, in Scotland, mute-hill. Burrill. 
Moot/man, n.; pl. MOOT/MEN, (Law.) One who 
argued moot-cases in the inns of court. Burrill. 


Moot/-point, n, The same as MOOT-CASE. 
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MOP 


Map, n. [W. mop, mopa, Ir. moipal, Gael. moibeal, 
moibean. Cf. Lat. mappa, a napkin.] 

1. An instrument for washing floors, or the like, 
made of a piece of cloth, or a collection of thrums, or 
coarse yarn, fastened to a handle. 

2. [Proy. Ger. muff, mupf.] A made-up face; a 
grimace; a mowe, ‘‘ What mops and mowes it 
makes | ” Beau, § Fl. 

3. A fair where servants are hired. [Prov. Eng.] 

4. The young of any animal; also, a young girl; 
a moppet. Halliwell. 

Mop, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MOPPED (mopt); p. pr. & 
vb. 2. MOPPING.] To rub or wipe with a mop. 

Mop, v.i. To make a wry mouth. [0bs.] Shak. 

MOop/-bdard, n. (Carp.) A narrow board nailed 
against the wall of a room next to the floor; skirt- 
ing, or skirting-board. : 

Mope, v.i. [imp. & p. p. MOPED (mopt) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. MOPING.|] [Cf. D. moppen, to pout.} To be 
very stupid; to be dull; to drowse; to be spiritless 
or gloomy. ‘‘Demoniac frenzy, moping melan- 
choly.” Milton. 





Or but a sickly part of one true sense 
Could not so mope. Shak. 

Mope, v.t. To make spiritless or stupid; to de- 
prive of liveliness or sense. ‘‘.A young, low-spirit- 
ed, moped creature.” f Locke, 

Mope/-eyed (mop'id), a. Short-sighted; purblind. 

Mope/’ful, a. Mopish. [Rare.] | 

Mop/ish, a. Dull; spiritless; stupid; dejected. 

Mdop/ish-ly, adv. In a mopish manner. 

Modp/ish-ness, n. Dullness; stupidity; dejection. 

MSp/lah, n. One of the Mohammedan inhabitants 
of Malabar. Brande. 

MSp/pet, n. [From Eng. mop,q.v.] A rag baby; 
a puppet made of cloth; hence, also, in fondness, a 
little girl, or a woman. 

Mop/sey,n. 1. A moppet. 

2. A slatternly, untidy woman. Faltiwell. 
Mop/sie-al, a. Short-sighted; mope-eyed. 
MOd’pus, x. A mope; adrone. [Obs.] Swift. 
MO0/ra,n. <A valuable South American wood used 

for ship-building. Simmonds. 

Wlo-rainme’,n. [Fr. Of. Prov. Ger. mur, stones bro- 
ken off, It. mora, a heap of stones, Sp. moron, hill, 
hillock.] (G@eol.) A line of blocks and gravel ex- 
tending along the sides of separate glaciers, and 
along the middle part of glaciers formed by the 
union of one or more separate ones. 

Mor’al,a. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. moral, It. morale, Lat. 
moralis, from mos, moris, manner, custom, habit, 
way of life, conduct. ] 

1. Relating to duty or obligation; pertaining to 
those intentions and actions of which right and 
wrong, virtue and vice, are predicated, or to the 
rules by which such intentions and actions ought to 
be directed; relating to the practice, manners, or 
conduct of men as social beings in relation to each 
other, as respects right and wrong, so far as they 
are properly subject to rules. 

Keep at the least within the compass of moral actions, which 
have in them vice or virtue. Tooker. 

Mankind is broken loose from moral bands. Dryden. 

2. Conformed to rules of right, or to the divine 
law respecting social duties; virtuous; just; as, 
certain actions are not moral. 

3. Conformed to law and right in exterior deport- 
ment; as, he leads a good moral life. 

4. Capable of moral action; subject to the moral 
law. 

A moral agent is a being capable of those actions that have 
a moral quality, and which can properly be denominated good 
or evilin a moral sense. Edwards. 

5. Of a sort to serve as the basis of action; 
probable; as, moral certainty ; moral evidence, 

Things of a moral nature may be proved by moral argu- 
ments. Tillotson. 

Moral philosophy, the science of duty ; the science 
which treats of the nature and condition of man as a 
moral being, of the duties which result from his moral re- 
lations, and the reasons on which they are founded. — 
Moral sense, the power of moral judgment and feeling; 
the capacity to perceive what is right or wrong in moral 
conduct, and to approve or disapprove, independently of 
education or the knowledge of any positive rule or law. 

MO6r/al,n. 1. The doctrine or practice of the duties 
of life; manners; conduct; behavior ;—usually in 
the plural. ‘Corrupt in their morals as vice could 
make them.” South. 

2. The inner meaning or significance of a fable, a 
narrative, an occurrence, an experience, &c.; the 
practical lesson which any thing is designed or fit- 
ted to teach; the doctrine meant to be inculcated by 
a fiction. 

The moral is the first business of the poet. Dryden. 

We protest against the principle that the world of pure 
comedy is one into which no moral enters. Macaulay. 

MOr’al, v.i. To moralize. [Obs.] 

Mo-rate’,n. [Fr.] 1. The moral condition, or the 
condition in other respects, so far as it is affected 
by, or dependent upon, moral considerations, such 
as zeal, spirit, hope, and confidence; mental state, 
as of a body of men, an army, and the like. 

2. The men composing, or belonging to, an army 
or fleet; personal, as distinguished from material 
force. [Rare.] 

Mor’al-er, n. A moralizer. [Obs.] Shak. 

Mor/al-ist,n. [Fr. moraliste, It. & Sp. moralista.] | 
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1. One who moralizes; one who teaches or ani- 
madverts upon the duties of life; a writer of essays 
intended to correct vice and inculcate moral duties. 

2. One who practices moral duties; a person 
whose outward conduct is in conformity with mo- 
rality, or with right and justice; one of correct de- 
portment and dealings with his fellow-creatures ; 
one who prides himself, or relies solely, upon his 
external rectitude or virtues. 

Mo-rali-ty, n. [Fr. moralité, Pr. moralitat, 8p. 
moralidad, It. moralita, Lat. moralitas.] 

1. The relation of conformity or non-conformity 
to the true moral standard or rule; the quality of an 
intention, a character, an action, a principle, or a 
sentiment, when tried by the standard of right; the 
quality of an action which renders it good; the con- 
formity of an act to the divine law, or to the princi- 
ples of morals. 

2. The doctrines or rules of moral duties, or the 
duties of men in their social character; ethics. 

The system of morality to be gathered from the ... ancient 
sages falls very short of that delivered in the gospel. Swift. 

3. The practice of the moral and social duties; 
external virtue; as, we often admire the politeness 
of men whose morality we question. 

4. A kind of allegorical play, so termed because 
it consisted of discourses in praise of morality be- 
tween actors representing such characters as Chari- 
ty, Faith, Death, &c. Such plays were occasionally 
exhibited as late as the reign of Henry VIII. Strutt. 

Mor/al-i-za/tion, n. [Fr. moralisation, It. mora- 
lizzaztone. | 

1. The act of moralizing; moral reflections or dis- 
course. 

2. Explanation in a moral sense. 

Mor/al-ize, v.t. [imp.& p.p.MORALIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. MORALIZING.] [Fr. moraliser, Sp. mora- 
lizar, It. moralizzare. 

1. To apply to a moral purpose; to explain ina 
moral sense; to draw a moral from. 

This fable is moralized ina common proverb. JL’ Dstrange. 

Did he not moralize this spectacle? Shak. 


2. To furnish with manners or examples; to lend 
a moral to. 

While chastening thoughts of sweetest use, bestowed 

By Wisdom, moralize his pensive road. Wordsworth. 

3. To render moral or virtuous; to correct the 
morals of, 

It had a large’Share in moralizing the poor white people of 
the country. ‘lamsay. 

Mor/al-ize, v.i. To speak or write on moral sub- 
jects, or to make moral reflections. 

Modr/al-iz’/er, n. One who moralizes. 

Moévr/al-ly, adv. 1. Ina moral or ethical sense; ac- 
cording to the rules of morality. 

By good, morally so called, ‘* bonum honestum” ought 
chiefly to be understood. South. 

2. According to moral rules; virtuously; hon- 
estly. 

3. In a manner calculated to serve as the basis of 
action; probably; according to the usual course of 
things and human judgment. 

It is morally impossible for a hypocrite to keep himself long 
on his guard. LD’ Estrange. 

From the nature of things, lam morally certain that a mind 
free from passion and prejudice is more fit to pass a true judg- 
ment than one biased by affection and interest. Wilkins. 

Mo-ra@'!nd,n. Theold Bohemian goddess of winter 
and death. Brande. 

Mo-riss’,n. [D. moeras, maras, Sw. moras, Dan. 
morads, Ger. morast, O. Ger. morasz, It. marazzo, 
marese, Fr. marage, marais, marois, Norm. Fr. 
maras, L. Lat. maragium, from Lat. mare, the sea; 
L. Lat., any collection of water, O. Fr. mare, D. 
maar.| A tract of soft, wet ground; a marsh; a fen. 

Morass ore, bog iron ore. 

Mo-rass’y, a. Marshy; fenny. 

MOo/rat, n. [From Lat. morus, mulberry.] <A drink 
made of honey, flavored with the juice of mul- 
berries. 

Mo-ra/tion, n. 
delay. [Obs.] 

Mo-ra/vi-an, a. 
United Brethren, 

Mo-ra/vi-an, n. (Zccl. Hist.) One of a religious 
sect called the United Brethren. 

Mo-ra/vi-an-igsm, 7. The religious system of the 
Moravians. 

Moér’bid, a. [Lat. morbidus, from morbus, disease; 
Fr. morbide, It. & Sp. morbido.] Not sound and 
healthful; induced by a diseased or abnormal con- 
dition; as, morbid humors; a morbid constitution ; 
a morbid state of the juices of a plant; a morbid 
sensibility. 

Syn.—Diseased; sickly; sick. —Morpip, DISEASED. 
Morbid is sometimes used interchangeably with diseased, 
but is commonly applied, in a somewhat technical sense, 
to cases of a prolonged nature; as, a morbid condition of 
the nervous system, a morbid sensibility, &c. 


We are all diseased, 
And with our surfeiting and wanton hours 


The act of tarrying or delaying; 


Pertaining to Moravia, or to the 


Have brought ourselves into a burning fever. Shak. 
Of morbid hue his features, sunk and sad; 
His hollow eyne shook forth a sickly light. Thomson. 


Whilst the distempers of a relaxed fiber prognosticate and 
prepare all the morbid force of convulsion in the body of the 
state, the steadiness of the physician is overpowered by the 
very aspect of the disease. Burke. 
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Morbidez=a (mor-bi-déd/sa), n. 1+ Miottitens, 
delicacy.] (Paint.) A method of coloring by which 
the appearance of softness and delicacy peculiar to 
living flesh is imitated. Fairholt. 

Mor-bid/i-ty, n. 1. The quality of being morbid. 

2. Morbid quality; disease; sickness. ‘‘ Unable 
from some defect or morbidity.” C. Kingsley. 

M6r/bid-ly, adv. Ina morbid or diseased manner. 

Moér/bid-ness, 7. <A state of being diseased, sickly, 
or unsound, 

Mor-bif/ie, [Lat. morbus, disease, and fa- 

Mor-bif/ie-al, cere, to make; Fr. morbifique, It. 
& Sp. morbijico.] Causing disease; generating a 
sickly state; as, morbific matter. 

Mor-bil/lotis, a. [Fr. morbilleux, It. morbilloso, 
N. Lat. morbillosus, from L. Lat. morbilli, measles, 
amedical term, diminutive of Lat. morbus, disease. ] 
Pertaining to the measles; partaking of the nature 
of measles, or resembling the eruptions of that dis- 
ease; measly. 

Mor-bdse’, a. [Lat. morbosus, from morbus, dis- 
ease; It., Sp., & Pg. morboso, Pr. morbos.] Pro- 
ceeding from disease; unsound; unhealthy; as, a 
morbose tumor or excrescence in plants. 

Mor-bds/i-ty, n. [Lat. morbositas. See supra.] 
A diseased state. [Obs.] Browne. 

Mor-ceaw’ (mor-sd/),n. *[Fr.; O. Fr. & Pr. morcel, 
morsel, It. mozsello, from Lat. morsus, a biting, 
bite, from mordere, morsum, to bite. See MORSEL.} 
A bit; a morsel. 

Mor-chéi1a, n. 


a. 


(Bot.) A genus of edible fungi or 
mushrooms; the morel. See MusHRooM. 

Mor-da/cious (-shus), a. [Lat. mordax, mordacis, 
from mordere, morsum, to bite; It. mordace, Sp. 
mordaz. | 

1. Biting; given to biting. 
2. Sarcastic; severe; scathing. 

Mor-da/cious-ly, adv. In a biting manner; sar- 
castically. " 

Mor-dag/i-ty (-dis/i-ty), n. [Lat. mordacitas, Fr. 
mordacité, Sp. mordacidad, It. mordacita.| The 
quality of being mordacious; biting or sarcastic 
quality. 

Mor/dant, a, 
to bite. ] 

1. Biting; caustic; sarcastic; keen; severe. 
a: (Dyeing & Calico Printing.) Serving to fix 
colors. 

Mor/dant,n. [Fr., biting.) 1. (Dyeing & Calico 
Printing.) Any substance, as alum or copperas, 
which, having a twofold attraction for organic fibers 
and coloring matter, serves as a bond of union be- 
tween them, and thus gives fixity to dyes. : 

2. (Gilding.) Any sticky matter by which the 
gold leaf is made to adhere. 

Mor/dant, v.t. [imp. & p.p. MORDANTED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. N. MORDANTING.] To subject to the action 
of amordant; as, to mordant goods for dyeing. 

Moér’/dant-ly, adv. In the manner of a mordant. 

Mor-déV1a,n. [From Lat. mordere, to bite.] (#n- 
tom.) A Linnzean genus of coleopterous insects, re- 
markable for their agility and their tenacious and 
painful bite. Brande. 

Mor-dim'te, n. [It.] (Mus.) An embellishment 
resembling a trill. 

Mor/di-ean-cy, 7. 


[Fr., p. pr. of mordre, Lat. mordere, 


A biting quality; corrosive- 
ness. [Obs.] Evelyn. 
Mor/di-eant, a. [Lat. mordicans, p. pr. of mordi- 
care, to bite, sting, from mordere, to bite; Fr. mor- 
dicant, It. & Sp. mordicante.] Biting; acrid; as, 
the mordicant quality of a body. [Obs.] Boyle. 
Mo6r/di-ea/tion, n. [Lat. mordicatio, Fr. mordica- 
tion, Pr. mordicacio, Sp. mordicacion, It. mordica- 
ztone. See supra.) The act of biting or corroding; 
corrosion. [fare.] 
Another cause is the mordication of the orifices, especially 


of the mesentery veins. acon, 
M6r/di-ea/tive, a. Mordicant; biting; as, a mon- 
Holland. 


dicative medicine. [Obs.] 
More,n. [Seeinfra.] 1. Greater quantity, amount, 
or number; that which exceeds or surpasses in any 
way what it is compared with. 
And the children of Israel gathered some more, some less. 
Ex. xvi. 17. 
2. That which is in addition; something other 
and further. 
They that would have more and more can never have 
enough. L’ Estrange. 
No more, not any thing more; nothing further. 
MGre, a., comp. [positive wanting ; superl. MOST.] 
[A-S. mara, mera, O. Fries. mar, O. Sax. mer, D. 
meer, Icel. meiri, Dan. meer, meere, Sw. mer, mera, 
O. H. Ger. mér, méro, M. I. Ger. mér, mére, N. H. 
Ger. mehr, Goth. mais, maiza, allied to Lat. magis.] 
1. Greater in any way; superior; increased ; — 
the noun used as it were adjectively, or for more of ; 
as, (a.) Greater in amount, degree, quality, and 
the like ; — with the singular. 
Wrong not that wrong with a more contempt. Shak 


The more part knew not wherefore they were come te 
gether. Acis xix. 82, 


(b.) Greater in number; exceeding in numbers; — 
with the plural. 
The people of the children of Israel are more and mightier 
than we. px. i. 9. 
2,. Additional; other besides ; as, he wept because 
there were no more worlds to conquer, 
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Mare, adv. 1. In a greater quantity, extent, or de- 
gree; rather;— used with an adjective to form the 
comparative degree; as, more wise; more durable. 

2. In addition; further; besides; again. 
And he staid yet other seven days, and sent forth the dove; 
which returned not again unto him any more. Gen. viii. 12. 
More and more, with continual increase. ‘t Amon tres- 
passed moreand more.” 2 Chron. xxxiii. 23.— No more, 
not continuing; existing no longer; departed; deceased 
or destroyed; as, Cassius is no more; Troy is no more. 
Those oracles which set the world in flames, 
Nor ceased to burn till kingdoms were no more. Byron. 
— The more, to a greater degree; by an added quantity; 
for a reason already specified. — The more—the more, 
by how much more —by somuch more. ‘Zhe more he 
raised it in himself, the more he seems to suspect that 
n very deed it was not in him.” Milton. 


More, n. [A-S.mdr. See Moor.] A hill. oe 
Eng.) Halliwell. 

More, n. [0.H. Ger. moraha, moreha, morha, M. 
H. Ger. morhe, N. H. Ger. mdhre, a carrot.) A 
root. [Obs.] Spenser. 

More, v.¢t. Tomake more. [0Obs.] Gower. 

Mo-reen’,». [Cf. Monair.] A stout woolen stuff, 
used for curtains, &c. 

M6r’el,n. [See Mort.] 1. An edible mushroom 
(Morcheila esculenta), largely used in Europe, and 
said to be most commonly found where ‘fires have 
been built. Loudon, 

2. A kind of cherry; morello. 
3. The garden nightshade. See MORELLE, 

More’-land, n. See Moor-LAND. 

Mo-réle’,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Solanwn 


(S. piss: garden nightshade. [Written also 
morel. 
Mo-rél/lo, n. A variety of juicy cherry of an acid 


taste. 

More/ness,. Greatness. [0bs.] Wycliffe. 

More-0/ver, adv. [Compounded of more and over.] 
Beyond what has been said; further; besides; also; 
likewise. 

Moreover he hath left you all his walks. Shak. 
Syn. — Besides. — Moreover, Brsipres. Besides de- 
notes simply that a connection exists between what has 
been said and what is now to beadded; as, besides, I had 
not time to go then. Moreover marks the addition of 
something particularly important to be considered; as, 
moreover, there were then obstacles in the way which I 
could not remove. 

Mo-vésk’,a. The same as MorESQUE. [Obs.] 

Mo-résque’ (mo-résk’), a. [Fr., 
from It. moresco, from Moro, 
a Moor.] Done after the man- 
ner of the Moors;—the same 
as ARABESQUE. 

Mo-résque’, n. <A species of 
ornamentation used to enrich 
flat surfaces by the Moors, 
either painted, inlaid in mosaic, 
or carved in low relief, consist- 
ing of a fanciful and ideal mix- 
ture of fruits, flowers, mathe- 
matical or geometrical figures, 
without the introduction of 
animal or human fig- 
ures, as these were for- 
bidden by the Koran, 
But in later moresque, 
animal and human fig- 
ures are introduced, often 
truncated, and growing 
out of plants, or resting 
on plants or foliage in- 
volved and twisted. Itis 
substantially the same as 
ARABESQUE. Written 
also mauresque. 

Pairholt. Oxf. Gloss. 

MO6r’ga-nat/ie, a. [L. Lat. matrimonium ad mor- 
ganaticam, from morganatica, a morning gift, a 
kind of dowry paid on the morning before or after 
the marriage, corrupted from O. H. Ger. morgan- 
geba, N. H. Ger. morgengabe, D. & Dan. morgen- 
gave, Sw. morgongdfva, A-S. morgengifu, from 
morgen, morning, and gifu, gift.] Pertaining to, or 
in the manner of, a kind of marriage, called also 
left-handed marriage, between a man of superior 
and a woman of inferior rank, in which it is stipu- 
lated that neither the latter nor her children shall 
enjoy the rank or inherit the possessions of her 
husband. See LEFT-HANDED. Brande, 

Mor/ga-nat/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of a 
morganatic marriage. 

oe eey: n. [W. morgi, the sea-dog, dog-fish, 
shark, from mor, sea, and ci, dog; Proy. Sp. mel- 
gacho.| (Ichth.) A species of shark (Scylliwm ca- 
nicula), called also the small-spotied dogfish, or 
bounce. 

Mor’glay, n. ea mor, mawr, great, large, and 
glaif, a crooked sword. Mor, or mawr, in Celtic, 
is used prefixed and suflixed in composition, Cf, 
CLAYMORE.] A sword. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

Worgue (morg),n. [Fr. morgue, place where bod- 
ies found dead are exposed, room at the entrance of 
a prison, grave, serious look, morgwer, to brave, 
defy, be insolent, from Celt. moraich, moraigh, mo- 
ruigh, mavriaw, to enlarge, magnify, from mor, 
mawr, meur, great, large, proud, lofty, haughty.] 





Moresque Architecture, 
Moorish Capital. 
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A place, inmany towns in France, where the bodies 
of persons found dead are exposed, that they may 
be claimed by their friends. 

WMo'xi-a, n. (Gr. pwpia, folly.] 

ity; fatuity. [Obs. 

Mar'i-bund, a [Lat. moribundus, from moriri, 
to die; Sp. moribundo, It. moribondo, Fr. mori- 
bond.} At the point of death; dying. 

Mér/i-bund, . A dying person. [Lare.] 

Mor/i¢e, n. See MorIsco. 

Mo-rig’/er-ate, v. i. [Lat. morigerare; morigera- 
tum, or morigerari, morigeratus, from mos, moris, 
manner, custom, conduct, behavior, and gereve, to 
bear, ony 3 It. morigerare, Sp. morigerar.| To 
obey. [Obs. 

Mo-rig/er-a/tion, n. ([Lat. morigeratio, Sp. mo- 
rigeracion.] Obsequiousness; obedience. [Obs.] 
“That fond morigeration to the mistaken customs 
of the age.” Lvelyn. 

Mo-rig/er-otis, a. [Lat. morigerus, from mos and 
gerere ; It. morigerato, Sp. morigerado, See Mo- 
RIGERATE.] Obedient; obsequious,. eee oe A 
morigerous patient.” Braithwait. 

Mor/il, n. [Fr. morille, D. morilje, O. H. Ger. 
morhila, N. H. Ger. morchel, Sw. murkla.] A 
mushroom of the size of a walnut, abounding with 
little holes. See MOREL. 

Mo-ril/li-f6rm, a. Having the form of, or resem- 
bling, the moril. 

Mo-ril/ion, n. [Fr. morilion, from O. Fr. morel, 
N. Fr. moreau, It. morello, blackish, from L. Lat, 
morus, from Lat. Mawrus, a Mauritanian, Moor.] 
(Ornith.) A species of duck, of the genus Clangula 
(C. vulgaris); the golden-eye. 

MGr/i-nél’,n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus Chara- 
drius (C. morinelius); the dotterel. — 

Mo-rin’/ga, n. [Malayan murunggi.] (Bot.) A 


Idiocy; imbecil- 


strong-scented tree which yields the ben-nut. It is 
See BEN. 


a native of Arabia and the East Indies. 
MO/ri-on, n. [Fr.morion, O. 8p. 
murion, N. Sp. morrion, It. mo- 
rione. Of. Sp. morra, the upper 
part of the head, morro, any thing 
that is round.] <A kind of open 
helmet, without visor or beaver, 
and somewhat resembling a hat. 





“ A battered morion on_ his 

brow.” W. Scott. Fy 
Mo-ris’eo, a, The same as Mo- Moriony 

RESQUE, 
Mo-ris/eo,) 7. [Sp. morisco, from Moro, a Moor; 
MO’risk, Fr. morisque, moresque, mauresque, 


It. moresco. See oee 4 A thing of Moorish ori- 
gin; as, (a.) The Moorish language. (b.) A Moor- 
ish dance, now called morris-dance. Marston. 
(c.) One who dances the Moorish dance. Shak. 
Mor’kin, n. [Fr. mort, dead, Lat. mortwus, and 
the diminutive termination kin, or more probably 
allied to Sw. murken, putrefied, Icel. morkinn, pu- 
trid, Sw. murkna, Icel. morkna, to be putrid, L. 
Ger. murken, murksen, to cut, kill, Goth. maurgjan, 
to shorten, O. H. Ger. murg, short.] A beast that 


has died by sickness or mischance. [Obs.] ‘‘Some 
sorry morkin that untimely dies.” Hall. 
Mor/-land, n. Moor-land. [Obs.] See Moor- 


LAND. 

Mo6r/ling,n. [Fr. mort, dead, Lat. mortwus, from 
moriri, to die.} Wool plucked from a dead sheep; 
mortling. Ainsworth. 

Mor’mal,n. [Fr. mort-mal, a deadly evil. Nares.] 
A bad sore; a gangrene. [Obs.] [Written also 
morrimal.] ‘To cure kibes, or the mormal of the 
skin.” B. Jonson, 

Moér’mal,a. Grievous; dangerous. [Obs.] 

Mor’mo,n. [Gr. nopyd, a hideous she-monster, a 
bugbear.] A bugbear; false terror. [Obs.] Johnson. 

WMbr/aton, n. ([Gr. popnwy, monster, bugbear. 
(Ornith.) A genus of short-winged, web-footec 
birds, the singular beak of which gives the head the 
appearance of a grotesque mask, Brande. 

Mor’mon,n. (ccl.) One of a sect in the United 
States, followers of one Joseph Smith, who claimed 
to work miracles, and to have found an addition to 
the Bible, engraved on golden plates, called the 
Book of Mormon. 

Mdér/mon-ism, 2. 

Mor/mon-ite, n. 
monism, 

WHO! mey-rits, n. (Ichth.) A Linnean genus of 
malacopterygious fishes, resembling the pike, found 
only in the rivers of Africa. Brande, 

Morn, n. [A-S. morn, morgen, mergen, O. Sax. & 
O.H. Ger. morgan, O. Fries. morn, Icel. morgun, 
Sw. morgon, Dan., D., & N. H. Ger. morgen, Goth, 
maurgins. | 

1. The first part of the day; the morning; —used 
chiefly in poetry. ‘‘ And blooming Peace shall ever 
bless thy morn.” Prior. 


Milton. 


The doctrine of the Mormons. 
A Mormon or adherent of Mor- 


From morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve. 
2. The following day; morrow. 
WMorné (mor-ni’/), n. [Fr., from morne, sad, sor- 
rowful. See Mourn.] 

1. The head of the lance used in tilting or other 
peaceful encounters. It was curved so that an ad- 
versary might be unhorsed, but not wounded, by a 
stroke, Fairholtt. 

2. (Her.) A rampant lion depicted in coat-armor, 
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but without tecth, tongue, or claws, [Written also 
mort-né. | 
Morn/ing, n. [See supra.] 

1. The first or early part of the day, variously 
understood as the earliest hours of light, the time 
from midnight to noon, from rising till dinner, &c, 

2. The first or early part. 


In the morning of life devote yourself to the service of the 


Most High. J. Clarke. 
TERRE . Pertaining to the first part or early 
part of the day; being in the early part of the day; 


as, morning dew; morning light; morning service, 
She looks as clear 
As morning roses newly washed with dew. Shak, 

Morn/ing-glo/ry, n. (Bot.) A climbing plant of 
the genus Jpomea, having handsome, funnel-shaped 
flowers, usually purple or white, sometimes pink or 
pale blue, Gray. 

Morn/ing-gown, n. A gown worn in the morn- 
ing, before one is formally dressed. 

Morn/ingsstiir, n. [A-S. morgensteorra.] 

1. The planet Venus, when it precedes the sun in 
rising, and shines in the morning. 

2. An implement of ancient warfare, consisting 
of a staff from which was suspended by a chain a 
ball covered with spikes. Fairholt. 

MOo/ro, n. [It., from Lat. morus, mulberry; Gr. 
popov.] (Med.) A small abscess or tumor haying a 
resemblance to a mulberry. Dunglison. 

Mo-rée/ean, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Mo- 
rocco, or its inhabitants, 

Mo-rée/eo, n. [Sp. marroqui, Fr. marroquin, It. 
marrochino.| A fine kind of leather, prepared 
commonly from goatskin (though an inferior kind 
is made of sheepskin), and tanned with sumach ; — 
said to be so called because first prepared by the 
Moors. 

Mo-rél’o-Zy, n. oe bwpooyia, foolish talk, from 
papos, foolish, and \éyos, discourse.] Foolish talk; 
nonsense; folly. [Obs.] 

Mo-rone’, n. <A deep crimson color, See MA- 
ROON. 

Mo-rose/, a. [Lat. morosus, properly, excessively 
addicted to any particular way or habit, from mos, 
moris, manner, habit, way of life; Fr. morose, It. 
& Sp. moroso.] Of a sour temper; sullen and aus- 
tere; severe. 

Some have deserved censure for a morose and affected taci- 
turnity; others have made speeches, though they had nothing 
to say. Watts, 

Syn.—Sullen; gruff; severe; austere; gloomy; sple- 
netic; crabbed; crusty; churlish; surly; ill-humored; ill- 
natured. 

Mo-roselly, adv. Sourly; with sullen austerity. 

Mo-rose/ness, m, Sourness of temper; sullenness, 

Learn good humor, never to oppose without just reason; 
abate some degrees of pride and moroseness. Watts. 

(= Moroseness is not precisely peevishness or fretful- 
ness, though often accompanied with it. It denotes more 
of silence and severity, or ill humor, than the irritability 
or irritation which characterizes peevishness. 

Wo-10'sis,n. [Gr. popwors, from popos, silly, fool- 
ish.] (Med.) Idiocy; fatuity; stupidity; dullness; 
stupor. 

Mo-r6és/i-ty, n. [Lat. morositas, Fr. morosité, Sp. 
morosidad, It. morosita. See supra.| Moroseness. 
[ Obs. ] Shak. 

MO6/ro-séph, n. Lae: pwpds, foolish, and codéds, 
wise.] A philosophical or learned fool. fore 

Mo-r0/sotis, a. Sameas MoroseE. [Obs.] Selden, 

Mo-r6x/ite (49), n. [Fr. morowite. Cf. Gr. pépofos, 
pépoxtos, asort of pipe-clay.] (Min.) A variety of 
native phosphate of lime, of a greenish-blue color, 

Mo-r6x’y-late, n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the 
union of moroxylic acid and a base. 

Mor/ox-yYl/ie (110), a. [Fr. moroxylique, from Lat. 
morus, a mulberry-tree, morwm, a mulberry, Gr. 
LOpov, popov, popéa, and fdAov, wood.] (Chem.) 
Pertaining to, or obtained from, the mulberry; as, 
moroxylic acid, a vegetable acid obtained from a 
saline exudation from the Morus alba, or white 
mulberry. 

Mor/pheis, or Moér’phe-ts, n. [Lat. Morpheus, 
Gr. Mop¢eis, properly, the fashioner or molder, be- 
cause of the shapes he calls up before the sleeper, 
from pop¢i, form, shape, poopav, to shape, fashion, 
mold.] (Myth.) The god of dreams. 

Mor’/phew (mor’fi), n. [Fr. morphée, It. morfea, 
L. Lat. morphea, from Gr, popdf, form, shape.] A 
leprous eruption. [Obs.] Drayton. 

M6r/phew, v.t. To cover with amorphew. Hail. 

Moér/phi-a, n. [Fr. morphine, from Gr, Mopdevs, 

Mox'phin’, } the god of dreams or sleep, q. v.]} 

Mo6r’/phine, (Chem.) A vegetable alkaloid ex- 
tracted from opium, of which it constitutes one of 
the narcotic principles, Its salts are much used in 
medicine as an anodyne. 

Mor’/pho-lbs/ie, a. [Fr. morphologique.] Per- 

Mor’pho-16s/ie-al, taining to, or according to 
the principles of, morphology. 

Mor/pho-1dg/ie-al-ly, adv. With reference to 
the facts or principles of morphology. 

Mor-phol/o-gist, m. One who is versed in, or 
writes upon, morphology. 

Mor-phol/o-gy, n. [Gr. nopd4, form, and déyos, 
discourse; Fr. aeaberane’ The science which 
describes the ideal forms of the parts or organs in 
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the structure of plants and animals, treating of 
their varieties, homologies, and metamorphoses. 

Mo6r’pi-on, n. [Fr., from Lat. mordens, biting, and 
L. Lat. pedio, Lat. pediculus, louse.] An insect of 
the louse kind. Hudibras. 
Mor-pitnk/ee,n. An elegantly decorated pleasure- 

’ boat, used upon the Ganges, moved by numerous 
paddles. 

Mor'rhy-d,n. (Ichth.) A genus of fishes, includ- 
ing the common cod. 

Mor’ri¢ge, n. A kind of dance; also, a game; the 
same as MORRIS. 

Modyr/ri-mal,7. See MoRMAL. 

M6r/vi-mal, a. Grievous; afflictive; dangerous. 
[ Obs.) “Morrimat ulcers.” Holland, 

Mor’ris, x. [Fr. moresque, It. moresca. See Mo- 
RISCO.] 

1. A dance in imitation of the Moors, as sara- 
bands, chacons, &c., usually performed with casta- 
nets or rattles held in the hands, by a single person, 
in connection with entertainments like puppet- 
shows, &c.; —more properly called morisco. Strutt. 

2. A dance formerly common in England, some- 
times performed by itself, but more frequently 
joined with pageants and processions, especially 
those appropriate to the celebration of May-games. 
On these occasions, the hobby-horse, or a dragon, 
with Robin Hood, Maid Marian, and other fictitious 
characters, were personified as part of the dance, 
The garments of the morris-dancers were adorned 
with bells, ribbons, &c. Strutt. 

3. A game played on a board having marked on 
it three concentric squares, with lines drawn from 
the angles of the outer one to those of the inner, 
and also lines from the middle of each side of the 
outer square to that of the inner; at the angles and 
intersections black spots were made, to indicate 
where the pieces or men should be laid. 


(@- The game is played by two persons with nine 
pieces each, and hence is called nine-men’s morris. The 
pieces are placed alternately, by each player, on the spots, 
and each player endeavors to prevent his opponent from 
placing three pieces in a row without the intervention of 
a piece belonging to the other. Should either succeed in 
so doing, he may take up one of his opponent’s pieces, 
and he who takes off all of his opponent's pieces wins the 
game. When a board is not at hand, the figures are 
sometimes drawn on the ground, with holes for the spots. 
Strutt. ** The nine-men’s morris is filled up with mud.” 
Shak. 

Mr’ris, n. (Ichth.) A fish of the genus Leptocepha- 
lus, resembling the eel, but having avery slender 
body, compressed so far as to be thin and flat, like 
tape. 

Risers Anes. nm. The same as MORRIS, q. Vv. 

Mo6r/ris-dan/¢cer, n, One who dances a morris- 
dance. Sir W. Temple. 

Mor/vis-pike,. A Moorish pike. [Obs.] Shak. 

Mor/row, n. [O. Eng. morwe, morwening, A-S. 
morgen, morn, See MORN and MORNING. ] 

1, Morning. [fare.] 

But by the cause that they shulden rise 
Early a-morwe for to seen the sight. Chaucer. 

2. The next following day; the day subsequent 
to any day specified. 

But if the sacrifice of his offering be a vow or a voluntary 
offering, it shall be eaten the same day that he offereth his sac- 
rifice; and on the morrow, also, the remainder of it shall be 
eaten. Lev. vii. 16. 

Till this stormy night is gone, 
And the eternal morrow dawn. Crashaw. 

3. The day following the present; to-morrow. 

The Lord did that thing on the morrow. Ex. ix. 6. 

Good morrow, good morning;—a customary form of 
salutation. — To-morrow, on the morrow; on the next 
following day. 

Morse,n. [Fr. morse, Russ. morj, Lapp. morsk.] 
(4o06l.) The sea-horse, or walrus. See WALRUS. 
Morse,n. [Lat. morsus, a biting, a clasp, from mor- 
dere, to bite.] A clasp or fastening for garments 

in front, usually made of the precious metals. 
am Fairholt. 

Mor’sel,”. [O. Fr. morsel, morcel. See MORCEAU. | 

1. A bite; a mouthful; a bit of food. 

_ Every morsel to a satisfied hunger is only a new labor to a 
tired digestion, South. 

2. Hence, a small quantity of any thing; a little 
piece; a fragment. 

Mor’si-ta/tion, n. 
morsure. [Obs.] 

Mo6r/stire (mér/shur), n. [Fr., Pr., & It. morsura, 
from Lat. mordere, morsum, to bite.] The act of 
biting. 

Mort, n. [Fr. moré, death, from Lat. mors, mortis ; 
Fr. «la mort, a cry that hunters use to eall the dogs 
when the deer is taken.] A note or tune sounded 
at the death of game. 


The sportsman then sounded atreble mort. JW. Scott. 


Mort, ». 1. A great quantity; a large amount. 
[Prov. Eng.] 
There was a mort of merry-making. 


2. Awoman. [Cant.] 

mort among them.” 

3. A salmon in his third year. [Prov. Eng.] 
M6r’tal, a. [Lat. mortalis, from mors, mortis, 
death, from moriri, to die; It. mortale, Sp. & Pr. 
mortal, Fr. mortel.] 


The act of biting or gnawing; 


Dickens, 


“Male gypsies all, not a 
B. Jonson, 
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1. Subject to death; destined to die; as, man is 
mortal. 

2. Destructive to life; causing or occasioning 
death; terminating life; exposing to or deserving 
death; as, a mortal wound or injury; a mortal sin. 

The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. J/ilton. 

3. Admitting death; accessible to the action or 

influence of death. 


Last of all, against himself he turns his sword, but missing 
the mortal place, with his poniard finishes the work. J/ilton. 


Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 
Or in the natal or the mortal hour. Pope. 
4. Hence, affecting as if with power to kill; ex- 
treme; violent; vexing; tormenting. 
The nymph grew pale, and in a mortal fright. Dryden. 
5. Human; belonging to man, who is mortal; as, 
mortal wit or knowledge; mortal power. 
The voice of God 
To mortal ear is dreadful. Jlilton. 
Mortal foe, or enemy, an inveterate, desperate, or im- 
placable enemy; a foe bent on one's destruction. 
Mo6r’tal,n. A being subject to death; a human be- 
ing; man. ‘* Warn poor mortals left behind.” Tichell. 
Mor-tal/i-ty, n. [Lat. mortalitas, Fr. mortalité, 
<2 At aaa Sp. mortalidad, mortaldad, It. mor- 
talita. 
1. The condition or quality of being mortal; sub- 
jection to death or to the necessity of dying. 
When I saw her die, 


I then did think on your mortality, Carew. 
2. Death; destruction. 
Gladly would I meet 
Dlortality, my sentence. Hilton, 


3. The whole sum or number of deaths in a given 
time or a given community; as, a great mortality. 

4. Those who are, or that which is mortal; the 
human race; humanity; human nature. ‘ Take 
these tears, mortality’s reliet.” Pope. 

Bill of mortality. See Birt.—Law of mortality, a 
mathematical relation between the numbers living at dif- 
ferent ages, so that from a given large number of persons 
alive at one age, it can be computed what number are 
likely to survive a given number of years.— Table of 
mortality, a table exhibiting the average relative num- 
ber of persons who survive, or who have died, at the end 
of each year of life, out of a given number supposed to 
have been born at the same time. 

Mo6r’tal-ize,v.t. [imp. & p.p.MORTALIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. MORTALIZING.] To make mortal. [Lare.] 

Mor’tal-ly, adv. 1. Ina mortal manner; deadlily ; 
irrecoverably; as, mortally wounded, 

2. In the highest possible degree; inveterately ; 
desperately. 

Adrian mortally envied poets, painters, and artificers, in 
works wherein he had a vein to excel. Bacon. 

MG6r/tal-mess, . The state of being mortal; mor- 
tality. 

Mor’tar, n. [Lat. mortarium, It. mortario, mor- 
tajo, Sp. mortero, Pg. morteiro, Pr. & Fr. mortier, 
A-S. mortere, O. H. Ger. mortari, morsari, N. H. 
Ger. mdrser.] 

1. A wide-mouthed vessel, in form of an inverted 
bell, in which substances are pounded or bruised 
with a pestle. 

2. (Mil.) A short piece of ordnance, used for 
throwing bombs, carcasses, shells, &c., at high an- 
gles of elevation, as 45°, and even higher ; —s0 named 
from its resemblance in shape to the utensil above 
described. 

Mortar-bed (Mil.), a frame-work of wood and iron, 
suitably hollowed 
out to receive the 
breech and trun- 
nions of a mortar. 
—Mortar-piece,a 
mortar. [Obs.] 
Shak. — Mortar- 
wagon, & wagon 
used to transport 
mortars, mortar- 
beds, spare guns, 
and projectiles. 


a>. 
atl! 


’ Mortar on its Bea. 


Mo6r’tar, n. [Lat. mortarium, Fr. & Pr. mortier, 
Sp. mortero, Pg. mortetro, M. H. Ger. morter, N. 
H. Ger. mdrtel, D. mortel.| A mixture of lime and 
sand with water, used as acement for uniting stones 
and bricks in walls. 

Mort @Man'¢es-tor. [Death of the ancestor.] 
(Law.) A writ of assize, by which a demandant re- 
covers possession of an estate from which he has 
been ousted, on the death of his ancestor. 



















Blackstone. 
Mo6r’ter, n. [Fr. mortier.] A chamber-lamp or 
light. [Obs.] Chaucer. 


Mort’/gagze (m6r/Zej),n. [Fr. mort-gage, from mort, 
Lat. mortwus, dead, and gage, pledge. See GAGE. ] 
1. (Law.) A conveyance of property, upon con- 
dition, as security for the payment of a debt or the 
performance of a duty, and to become void upon 
payment or performance. 

("It was called a mortgage (or dead pledge) be- 
cause, whatever profit it might yield, it did not thereby 
redeem itself, but became lost or dead to the mortgager 
upon breach of the condition. But in equity a right of 
redemption is an inseparable incident of a mortgage until 
the mortgager is debarred by his own laches, or by judi- 
cial decree. Cowell. Blount. Kent. Tomlins. New Am. Cyc. 
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2. The state of being pledged; as, lands given in 
mortgage. 

Mort/gage (mér/gej), v. t. [imp. & p. p. MORT- 
GAGED; p. pr. & vb. n. MORTGAGING. ] 

1. (Law.) To grant or convey, as property, for 
the security of a debt, or other engagement, upon a 
condition that if the debt or engagement shall be 
discharged according to the contract, the convey- 
ance shall be void, otherwise to become absolute, 
subject, however, to the right of redemption. 

2. Hence, to pledge; to make liable to the pay- 
ment of any debt or expenditure. 

Already a portion of the entire capital of the nation is mort- 
gaged for the support of drunkards. L. Beecher. 

Mort/gase-deed (mér/gZej-deed), n. (Law.) A deed 
given by way of mortgage. 

Mort-ga-gee’ (mor-ga-jee’), m._ (Law.) The person 
to whom property is mortgaged, or to whom a mort- 
gage is made or given. 

Mort/gage-6r’ (mor/gej-dr’),)m. [From mort- 

Mort/ga-ger (mor/ga-jer), gage. Mortgagor 
is an orthography that should have no countenance. 
If accented on the last syllable, the spelling should 
be mortgageor.] (Law.) The person who conveys 
property as security for debt, as above specified. 

Mor! ti-er (or mor’te-a’), n. el A cap of state 
anciently worn by the kings of France. Brande. 

Mor-tif/er-otis,a. [Lat. mortifer, from mors, mor- 
tis, death, and ferre, to bring; It. & Sp. mortifero, 
Fr. mort{fére.] Bringing or producing death; dead- 
ly; fatal; destructive. A 

Mor’'ti-fi-ea/tion, n. [Lat. mortificatio, Fr. mor- 
tification, Pr. mortijicacio, Sp. mortificacion, It. 
mortificazione. | 

1. The act of mortifying, or the condition of being 
mortified; especially, (a.) (Med.) The death of one 
part of an animal body, while the rest continues to 
live; loss of vitality in some part of a living animal. 
The incipient stage is called gangrene. Dunglison. 
(b.) (Chem. & Metal.) Destruction of active quali- 
ties. [Obs.] Bacon. (c.) Subjection of the pas- 
sions and appetites, by penance, abstinence, or pain- 
ful severities inflicted on the body. 

The mortijication of our lusts has something in it that is 
troublesome, yet nothing that is unreasonable. Tillotson. 
(d.) Hence, generally, deprivation or depression of 
self-approval ; abatement of pride; humiliation ; 
chagrin; vexation. 

We had the mortification to lose sight of Munich, Augsburg, 
and Ratisbon. Addison, 

2. That which mortifies; cause of humiliation, 
chagrin, or vexation. 

It is one of the vexatious mortifications of a studious man to 
have his thoughts disordered by a tedious visit. L’Hstrange. 

3. (Scots Law.) A bequest to some literary or re- 
ligious institution ; — nearly synonymous with mort- 
main. Brande. 

Syn.— Chagrin ; vexation; trouble; shame. See 
CHAGRIN. 

Mor/ti-fied-mess,n. The state of being mortified; 
humiliation; subjection of the passions. 

ee mn. One who, or that which, mor- 
tifies. 

Mor’ti-fy, v.t. [imp. & p.p. MORTIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. MORTIFYING.] [Fr. mortijier, Pr. mortifiar, 
mortificar, It. & Lat. mortificare, from Lat. mors, 
mortis, death, and facere, to make. ]} 

1. To destroy the organic texture and vital func- 
tions of; to change to gangrene. 

2. To destroy the active powers or essential quali- 


ties of. [Obs.] ‘ Quicksilver. . . mortified with 
turpentine.” Bacon. 
He mortified pearls in vinegar. Hakewill. 


3. To deaden by religious discipline, as the car- 
nal affections, bodily appetites, or worldly desires; 
to bring into subjection; to abase; to humble. 
‘With fasting mortified, worn out with tears,” 
Harte. ‘‘Mortify thy learned lust.” Prior. 

Mortify, therefore, your members which are upon en earth. 

Jol. iii. 5. 

4. Hence, generally, to affect with vexation, cha- 
grin, or humiliation; to humble; to depress, 

Arrived the news of the fatal battle of Worcester, which 
exceedingly mortified our expectations, Evelyn. 

How often is the ambitious man mortified with the very 
praises he receives, if they do not rise so high as he thinks they 


ought! Addison. 
Mo6r/tity,v.i. 1. To lose vitality, as flesh; to gan- 
grene. 


2. To practice severities and penance from re- 
ligious motives. 
This makes him give alms of all that he hath, watch, fast, 
and mortify. Law. 
3. To be subdued; to die away. 
Mor’ti-fy/ing, a. Tending to humble or abase; 
humiliating; as, a mortifying repulse. 
Mor’ti-fy/ing-ly, adv. Humiliatingly. 
M6r’tise (mér/tis), n. [Fr. mortaise, Sp. mortaja, 
W. mortais, Armor. mortez, Ir. mor- 
tis, moirtis, Gael. moirteis.] A cay- 
ity cut into a piece of timber, or 
other material, to receive the end of pee 
puother piece, made to fit it, called a 
enon. i 
Mortise-joint, a joint made by a mor- eat 
tise and tenon. — Mortise-lock, a lock  M, mortise; 
made to fit into a mortise cut in the T, tenon. 
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stile of a door. — Mortise-wheel, a cast-iron wheel, with 
wooden cogs inserted in mortises on its circumference. 
MOr’tise, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. MORTISED (mor’tist) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. posriene 
. To cut or make a mortise in. 
2. To join by a tenon and mortise; as, to mortise 
a beam into a post, or a joist into a girder. 
M6r’tis-ing-ma-¢chine’, 7”. A power or hand ma- 
chine for making mortises in wood. 
Mort/ling, n. Wool taken from a dead sheep. 
Written also morling.] 
Ort/miin, n. [Fr. mort, morte, dead, and main, 
hand; Fr. main-morte, Lat.mortua manu.| (Lavw.) 
Possession of lands or tenements in dead hands, or 
hands that can not alienate. 


(S- The term was originally applied to conveyances 
of land made to ecclesiastical bodies; afterward made to 
any corporate body. Burrill. 


WMort-2é (mort-na/),n. See MORNE. 

Mort/pay, n. [Fr. mort, dead, and Eng. pay.] 
Dead pay; payment not made. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Mor’tress,)n. [From mortar.] A dish of meat of 

Mor/trew,)} various kinds, beaten together. [ Obs. ] 

MOort/t-a-ry (mort/yy-a-ry), m. [L. Lat. mortua- 
rium. See infra.) 

1. A sort of ecclesiastical heriot, a customary gift 
claimed by, and due to, the minister of a parish on 
the death of a parishioner. It seems to have been 
originally a voluntary bequest or donation, intended 
to make amends for any failure in the payment of 
tithes of which the deceased had been guilty. 

2. A burial-place. 

Mort/ii-a-ry,a. [Lat. mortwarius, belonging to the 
dead, from mortwus, dead; Fr. mortuatre, Sp. 
mortuorio.] Belonging to the burial of the dead; 
as, mortuary monuments, 

oWO'rvus,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, some species 
of which produce edible fruit; the mulberry. 


(=~ I. alba is the white mulberry, the leaves of which 
are extensively used for feeding silk-worms, for which it 
furnishes the chief food.— J. multicaulis, the many- 
stemmed or Chinese mulberry, a native of the Philippine 
Islands, but introduced into India and Europe, is also 
used for feeding silk-worms, and in some places is culti- 
vated in preference to the white mulberry, on account of 
the greater abundance of its leaves. — Jf, nigra, the black 
mulberry, produces a dark-colored fruit, of an agreeable 
flavor. Baird. 


Mor/vant, ». A kind of sheep. 
Mo-sa/ie, n. [Fr. mosa- 


ique, Pr. mozaic, musec, | gerpramssremsapssssestessee: 
Sp. & Pg. mosaico, It. LP % 
mosaico, musaico, Late #4 ase gi 5 
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2; 
Modcetos, belonging to the sy 
Muses.] Inlaid work, in | [go x" 
which the effect of paint- 
ing is produced by the use 
or continuation of pieces 
of colored stone or other 
hard substance, natural 
or artificial; used for 
floors, walls, ornamental 
furniture, jewelry, and the like;—called also mo- 
saic work, 

Mo-sa/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to the style of work 
called mosaic ; formed by uniting pieces of differ- 
ent colors; variegated; tessellated; also, composed 
of various materials or ingredients. 


Mosaic gold. (a.) A peculiar alloy, composed of from 
52 to 55 parts of zinc, and 45 to 48 parts of copper, used 
for cheap articles of jewelry and ornamental metal-work ; 
—called also or-molu. (b.) The bi-sulphuret of tin in 
the form of brilliant gold-colored scales, the aurwm mu- 
sivum of the old chemists, known also as bronze powder, 
and used for ornamental work, as in the manufacture of 
paper-hangings. —J/osate wool-work, figured work, anal- 
ogous to mosaic, wrought in rugs, &c., by arranging col- 
ered threads of worsted side by side in a compact mass, 
so that the desired figures shall appear at the ends or in 
any transverse section, and then, after a backing of can- 
vas or other material has been cemented by India-rub- 
ber to an end section, cutting off transversely a sufficient 
thickness for the pile or nap, by the repetition of which 
process many like patterns are successively produced. 


Mo-sa/ie, a. [From Moses.] Pertaining to Mo- 

Mo-sa/ie-al, ses, the leader of the Israelites; as, 
the Mosaic law, rites, or institutions. 

meaeee ly, adv, After the manner of mosaic 
work. 

Mo-sa/ism, n. Attachment to the doctrines of Mo- 
ses; that which pertains to the doctrines of Moses. 

Wbs'a-squlrus, n. [{Lat. Mosa, the River Meuse, 
on which Maestricht is situated, and Gr. cadpos, 
lizard.] (Paleon.) An extinct water lizard, allied 
to the monitor, and larger than the crocodile. Sey- 
eral species have been found fossil in the cretaceous 
formations of Europe and America, The first was 
discovered in beds of clay, near Maestricht, in Ger- 
many. [Written also mososaurus. ] 

Mos/eha-tel, n. [N. Lat. moschatellina, from Gr. 
péoxos, Lat. muscus, musk; It. moscatellina, Fr. 
moscateline. See Musk.] a A plant of the 
genus Adoxa (A. moschatellina), the flowers of 
which are pale green, and have a faint musky smell. 
It is found in woods in all parts of Europe, and is 
called also hollow-root and musk crow-foot. Loudon. 
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Wos-ehi'nd, n. (Zool.) A tribe of ruminant ani- 


mals, including the musk-deer. 


Ws’ ehus,n. (Zo0l.) A genus of animals; the musk- 


deer. 


Mo-sélle’, n. A French white wine, being one of 


the most acid of the light wines. Simmonds. 


MO6s/lem (Synop., § 130), . [Ar. moslem, muslim, 


a true believer in the Mohammedan faith, from sa- 
lama, to submit to God, to resign one’s self to the 
divine will. See IstAm.] A Mussulman; an ortho- 
dox Mohammedan. [Written also muslim.] 


Mos’lem, a. Pertaining to the Mohammedans; Mo- 


hammedan. 
They piled the ground with Woslem slain. Halleck. 


BLS g/ Fines n. pl. Thin shreds of leather shaved 
o 


in dressing skins. Simmonds. 


M6s/o-sau/rus, n. See MOSASAURUS. 
Mosque (mosk), n. [Fr. mosquée, It. moschea, Sp. 


mezquita, Pg. mesquita, Ar. masjid, from sajada, 
to bend, bow, adore.] _A Mohammedan church or 
place of religious worship. [Written also mosk.] 


Mos-qui’to (mus-ke/to), 2.; pl. MOSQUITOES. [Sp. 


& Pg. mosquito, from Sp. mosca, Lat. musca, fly; Fr. 
moustique.] (Hntom.) A small insect, of several 
different species, of the genus Culex, having a sharp 
pointed proboscis, by means of which it punctures 
the skins of animals and sucks their blood, the mi- 
nute wounds thus made being often attended with 
swelling and a considerable degree of pain. ‘The 
larves are developed in water. The common mos- 
quito of the United States is C. mosquito, and there 
are various species that abound in marshes and low 
lands, and whose stings are peculiarly painful. 


= aiden also musketo, musquito.] 


Oss (21), 2. [A-S. meos, Icel. most, Dan. mos, moos, 
Sw. mossa, D. mos, O. H. Ger. mos, mios, mies, 
M. H. Ger. mos, mies, N. H. Ger. moos, allied to 
Lat. muscus, Fr. mousse.] (Bot.) An acrogenous 
eryptogamous plant of a cellular structure, with 
leaves, and a distinct root. It is of small size, and 
found nearly all over the world, growing chiefly in 
moist places. The stem is leafy, and the leaves are 
narrow and simple. 

(= The term moss is also popularly applied to many 
other small, cryptogamic plants, particularly lichens, 
species of which are called tree-moss, rock-moss, coral- 
moss, &c. The fir-moss and club-moss are of the genus 
Lycopodium. 

(2 Joss is sometimes used in the composition of 
words which need no special explanation; as, moss-bank, 
moss-basket, moss-capped, moss-clad, moss-covered, 
moss-grown, and the like. 


Moss,n. [O. H. Ger. & O. D. mos, Prov. Ger. moos, 


Dan. mose, Sw. mosse, mésse.] A bog; a place 
where peat is found; as, Chat-moss. 


Moss, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MOSSED (most); p. pr. & 


vb. 2. MOSSING.] ‘To cover with moss. 
An oak whose boughs were mossed with age. Shak. 


Moss/-ag/ate, n. (Min.) A variety of agate, hay- 


ing internally a moss-like appearance ; — called also 
mocha-stone. Dana. 


Moss/-btink/er, n. (Jchth.) A fish (Alosa menha- 


den) related to the shad. De Kay. 


Moss/i-mess,n. [From mossy.] The state of being 


overgrown with moss. 


Moss/-land,n. Land produced by the accumulation 


of aquatic plants, forming peat-bogs of more or less 
consistency, as the water is drained off or retained 
in its pores. 


M6ss/-pink, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Phlox 


(P. subulata), found on dry, rocky hills in the Mid- 
dle United States, and often cultivated for its hand- 
some flowers. Gray. 


Moss/-rGse, 7. (Bot.) A variety of rose having a 


moss-like pubescence or growth on the calyx or 
envelope of the flower. Loudon. 


Moss/-riish, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Jun- 


cus (J. squarrosus). 


Moss/-troop/er, n. [From moss and trooper.] One 


of a class of marauders or bandits that formerly 
infested the border country between England and 
Scotland. The name is derived from the character 
of the country over which they “‘ trooped,” it being 
extensively moss, or morass. 


Moss/y, a. (comp. MOSSIER; superl. MOSSIEST.] 


1. Overgrown with moss; abounding with moss, 


Old trees are more mossy than young. Bacon. 
2. Bordered with moss; as, mossy brooks ; mossy 
fountains. Pope. Cowley. 


M6st (20), a.; superl. of more. [Scot. mast, maist, 


A-8. mast, Goth. maists, O. Sax., O. Di,'& Icel. 
mést, Dan. & D. meest, Sw. mast, O. & N. H. Ger. 
meist. | ; 

1. Consisting of the greatest number or quantity ; 
excelling in quantity; greatest; with plural, excel- 
ling in number; numerous beyond others. 

Most men will proclaim every one his own goodness. 

Prov. xx. 6. 

2. Superior to all others; of higher rank or de- 
gree; of greatest consideration; greatest. [Obs.] 

And every of them strove with most delight 
Him to aggrate. Spenser. 

(= Most is used as a noun, the words part, portion, 
quantity, &c., being omitted, and has the following 
meanings: 1. The greatest number or part; preponder- 
ating portion; highest or chief part. ‘‘ Envenoming the 
hearts of most and least.” Spenser. 2. The utmost; fur- 
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thest possible amount or degree; especially in the 

phrases to make the most of, at the most, to the most. 

“Your actions ever driven to the most.’ J. Fletcher. 

A covetous man makes the most of what he has, and can 
get. L' Estrange. 
— Most an end, generally; all the time. [0bs.] ‘She 
sleeps most an end.” Massinger. 

Most, adv. [A-S. mest, Goth. maist. See supra.) 
In the greatest or highest degree. 

_ Those nearest the king, and most his favorites, were cour- 
tiers and prelates. Hilton. 

03 Placed before an adjective or adverb, mos¢ is used 
to form the superlative degree, being equivalent to the 
termination est; as, most vile; most wicked; most illus- 
trious; most rapidly. 

M6s/tie, Jn. [Eng. maul-stick, q. v.] A mahl- 

Mds/tick, stick, or painter’s staff or stick on 
which he rests his hand in painting. 

Moés/ti-hi/ba, n. See MustarpBa. 

Most/ly, adv. For the greatest part; chiefly; in the 
main. 

Mostra, n. [It.] (Mus.) A mark placed upon the 
staff at the end of a line to show what note the next 
line begins with; a direct. Sce Drrecr. 

MOost/what, adv. For the most part. [Obs.] 

All the rest do mostwhat far amiss. Spenser. 

M6t,n. [Fr. & Pr. mot, Sp. & Pg. mote, It. motto, L. 
Lat. muttwm, a mutter, a grunt, from Lat. muttire, 
mutire, to mutter. | 

1. A word; hence, a motto. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

2. (Pron. m6.) A pithy or witty saying; a witti- 
cism. [A Gallicism.] 

Here and there turns up a... savage mot. North Brit. Rev. 

3. A note or brief strain on a bugle. W. Scott, 

Re ath, n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus Mota- 
cilla. 

Mbt/a-giUla,n. [Lat.] (Ornith.) A genus of pas- 
serine, dentirostral birds, including the wagtail. 

Baird, 

Mo-ta/tion, n. The act of moving; motion. [Obs.} 

Mote. [A-S. médt, gemdt. See Moor.] A worc 
used in composition, and signifying meeting, as in 
burgh-mote, folk-mote, and the like. 

Mote, n. [A-S. mot, D. mot, moet, moete, Sp. mota, 
asmall knot on cloth, a slight defect or fault.] <A 
small particle; any thing proverbially small; a spot; 
aspeck, 

The little motes in the sun do ever stir, though there is no 
wind. Bacon. 

We are motes in the midst of generations. Landor, 

M6te, for mought, might, or must. [Obs.] ‘*'To res- 
cue her if ill mote her betide.” Lair fax. 

WMo-ttlla, n. (Ichth.) A genus of fishes, including 
the whistle-fish. 

Mo-tét/, n. [Fr. motet, L. Lat. motetwm, It. mot- 
tetto, diminutive of motto, word, device. See pala 
(Mus.) A musical composition adapted to sacred 
words in church style; an anthem, 

M6th (1), n. [A-S. modhdhe, 
mogdhe, mohdhe, D. mot, Ger. 
motte, Sw. méd&tt, mott.] 

1. (Entom.) A lepidopter- 
ous insect, having antennz 
that taper regularly to a point, 
chiefly of nocturnal habits. 
The clothes’ moth is of sey- 
eral species of the genus 7%- 
nea. This breeds in yarn 
and garments, and often does injury by eating the 
substance and destroying the texture. 

2. That which gradually and silently eats, con- 
sumes, or wastes any thing. 

MOoOth/éat, v. ¢. To eat or prey upon, as a moth 
eats a garment. 

Méth/en, a. Full of moths. EOE») Fulke. 

M6th/er (mtith/er), n. [O. Eng. moder, A-S. mddor, 
O. Sax. mddar, L. Ger. moder, mdr, D. moeder, 
moer, O. Fries. mdder, Icel. médhir, Dan. & Sw. 
moder, O. H. Ger. muotar, muatar, M. H. Ger. 
muoter, N. H. Ger. mutter, allied to Lat. miter, 
Gr. wirnp, Skr. matri, Per. mader, O. Per. mdta, 
O. Slay. mati, Russ. maty, Ir. mathair, It., Sp., & 
Pg. madre, Pr. maire, Fr. mére, from Lat. mater.] 

1. A female parent; especially, one of the human 
race; a woman who has borne a child; — correlate 
to son or daughter. 

2. That which has produced any thing; source of 
birth or origin; that in which any thing takes root; 
generatrix. 

Alas! poor country! it can not 
Be called our mother, but our grave. Shak. 
O silence, thou art mother of a shout! Wordsworth. 

I behold ... the solitary majesty of Crete, mother of a re- 
ligion, it is said, that lived two thousand years, andor. 
. 8. An old woman or matron. [amiliar.] 

4. Hysterical passion. [Obs.] Graunt. 

5, Ayoung girl. See MAurnER. [Obs.] B. ft Fl. 

Mother Carey's chicken (Ornith.), a small bird of the 
genus Procellaria (P. pelagica) ; the stormy petrel. See 
PETREL. 

Moth/er, a. Received by birth or from ancestors ; 
native; natural; as, mother language; also, acting 
the part, or having the place, of a mother; origi- 





Ce 
Feather-winged Moth 
(Pterophomis). 


nating. 
It is the mother falsehood from which all idolatry is de- 
rived. T. Arnold. 
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Mother church, the original or oldest church, or one 
from which other churches have had their origin;—es- 
pecially applied by its adherents to the church of Rome. 


Pidth/er, v. 7. To become concreted, as the thick 
matter of liquors. 

Tidth/er, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MOTHERED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. MOTHERING.] To adopt as a son or daugh- 
ter; to perform the duties of a mother to. 

Mother, n. [L. Ger. moder, D. modder, moer, 
Dan. mudder, N. H. Ger. mutter, allied to mud.] 
A thick, slimy substance concreted in liquors, par- 
ticularly in vinegar, but different from scum or 
common lees. 

Moth’er-hood, n. The state of being a mother; 
the character or office of a mother. 

Moth’er-ing,n. <A rural custom in England, prac- 
ticed on Mid-lent Sunday, supposed to have been 
originally a visiting of the mother church to make 
offerings at the high altar, but now a friendly visit 


to a parent. Nares. 
To go a mothering, to make such a visit. 
I'll to thee a simnel give, < 
’Gainst thou goest a mothering. Herrick. 


Moth/er-in-law,n. The mother of one’s husband 
or wife. 
Mo6th’er-land, 7. 
parents. : 
Moth/er-less, a. Destitute of a mother; having 
lost a mother; as, motherless children. 
Méth/er-liqg/uor, n. See MOTHER-WATER. 
Moth/er-ly (miith/er-l¥), a. [A-S. mddorlic.] 
1. Pertaining to a mother; as, motherly power or 
authority. 
2. Becoming a mother; tender; parental; as, 
motherly love or care, 


Syn.— Maternal; parental. — MoTHERLY, MATERNAL. 
Motherly, being Anglo-Saxon, is the more familiar word 
of the two when both have the same meaning. Besides 
this, maternal is confined to the feelings of a mother to- 
ward her own children, whereas motherly has a seconda- 
ry sense, as in the expression motherly care, &c., de- 
noting a care like that of a mother for her offspring. 
There is, perhaps, a growing tendency thus to separate 
the two, confining motherly to the latter signification. 
‘““They termed her the great mother, for her motherly 
eare in cherishing her brethren whilst young.” Raleigh. 
‘*When I see the motherly airs of my little daughters 
when playing with their puppets, I can not but flatter 
myself that their husbands and children will be happy in 
the possession of such wives and mothers.’ Addison. 


Moth’er-ly, adv. Inthe manner of a mother. 

Moth/er-of-péarl/ (-ptrl)), n. The hard, silvery, 
brilliant, internal layer of several kinds of shells, 
particularly oysters, which is often variegated with 
changing purple and azure colors; nacre. 

Moth/’er-of-thyme/ (-tim’), n. (Bot.) A small 
aromatic plant (Thymus serpyllum);— called also 
wild-thyme. P, Cyc. 

Méth’er-queen, n. The mother of a reigning 
sovereign; queen-mother. 

Moth/er-tongue (-tting), m. 1. A language from 
which another language has had its origin. 

2. The language of one’s native land; native 
language. 

Moth’er=-wa/ter, n. The impure residue of a 
liquor or solution from which crystals have been 
obtained, 

Moth/er=-wit, x. Native wit; common sense. 

M6th/er-wort (mith/er-wiirt), n. (Bot.) An herb 
of the genus Leonurus, of a bitter taste, used popu- 
larly in medicine. 

Moth/er-y (miith’er-¥), a. Resembling or partaking 
of the nature of mother; concreted; as, the mothery 
substance in liquors. 

Modth/-gnat (-nit), n. (EZntom.) A dipterous in- 
sect of the genus Bychoda. 

MOoth’-hiint/er, n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus 
Caprimulgus ; the goat-sucker. 

Mo6th’/-millein, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 

Moth’/-mitilien, Verbascum (V. blattaria), 
having flowers yellow or white tinged with purple. 
It is common by road-sides, Gray. 

M6th/wort (-wirt), n. <A plant. 

Moth/’y, a. [compar. MOTHIER ; superl, MOTHIEST.] 
[From moth.] Full of moths; eaten by moths. 

FiO/tif, n. Motive. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Mo-tiffie, a. [Lat. motus, motion, from movere, 
motum, to move, and facere, to make.] Producing 
motion, Good, 

iO/tile, a. 
selfmotion, though unconscious; as, the motile 


The land of one’s mother or 


spores of certain sea-weeds, Dana. 
Rio-tility, n. [Fr.] The faculty of moving; con- 
tractility. Dunglison. 


M5/tion, n. [Lat. motio, from movere, motum, to 
move; Fr, motion, Pr. mocio, Sp. mocion, It. mo- 
ztone. | 

1. The act or process of changing place; moye- 
ment; alteration of position; the passing of a body 
from one place to another, whether by voluntary, 
organic, or mechanical action ; — opposed to rest. 

2. Appropriate motion; manner of motion; port; 
gait; air, ‘‘ Hach member move and every motion 
guide.” Blackmore. ‘‘ Watching the motion of her 
patron’s eye.” Dryden. 

3. Power of, or capacity for, motion. 
of sense and motion.” 


“ Devoid 
Milton. 


4. Movement of the mind, will, desires, or pas- | MO/tor, n. 
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sions; mental act, or impulse to any action; inter- 
nal activity. 
Let a good man obey every good motion rising in his heart, 
knowing that every such motion proceeds from God. South. 
There is a fire 
And motion of the soul which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being. Byron. 
5. Proposal made; proposition offered; espe- 
cially, a proposition made in a deliberative assem- 
bly; as, a motion is made for a committee ; a motion 
for introducing a bill; a motion to adjourn. 
6. A puppet-show or puppet. [Obs.] 
What motion’s this? the model of Nineveh? Beau. & Fl. 


(@¥" Motion, in mechanics, may be simple or com- 
pound. Simple motions are, (a.) Straight translation, 
which, if of indefinite duration, must be reciprocating. 
(0.) Simple rotation, which may be either continuous or 
reciprocating, and when reciprocating is called oscillating. 
(c.) Helical, which, if of indefinite duration, must be re- 
ciprocating. Compound motion consists of combinations 
of any of the simple motions. 

Perpetual motion (Mech.), an incessant motion con- 
ceived to be attainable by a machine supplying its own 
motive forces independently of any action from without, 
or which has within itself the means, when once set in 
motion, of continuing its motion perpetually, or until 
worn out, without any new application of external force ; 
—also, the machine itself by means of which it is at- 
tempted, or supposed possible, to produce such motion ; — 
an invention much sought after, but physically impossi- 
ble. — Resultant motion. See RESULTANT. 

MO/tion, v.%. [imp. & p. p. MOTIONED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. MOTIONING. 

1. To make a significant movement or gesture, as 
with the hand; as, to motion to one to take a seat. 

2. To make proposal; to offer plans. [2.] Jilton. 

MO65/tion, v.f. To propose. [fare.] See Move. 
O thou that,... when we were quite breathless, didst mo- 
tion peace and terms of covenant with us. Milton. 
MO/tion-er,. A mover. [Obs.] 
M3/tion-ist, n. One who makes a motion. 
M0/tiom-less, @. Wanting motion; being at rest. 
MO/tive, a. [Lat. movere, motum, to move; It., Sp., 
& Pg. motivo, Pr. motiu.| Causing motion; having 
power to moye, or tending to move; as, a motive 
argument; motive power. 
MOo/tive, n. [Fr. motif, It., Sp., & Pg. motivo.] 

1. That which moves; amover. [Obs.] Shak. 

2. That which incites to action; any thing prompt- 
ing or exciting to choice, or moving the will; cause; 
reason; inducement, 

3. (Mus.) The theme or subject; a leading phrase 
or passage which is reproduced and varied through 
the course of a composition or a movement. [Writ- 
ten also motivo. ] 

Syn.—Incentive; incitement; inducement; reason; 
spur; stimulus; cause. —MorTiIvre, INDUCEMENT, REA- 
son. Jotive is the word ordinarily used in speaking of 
that which determines the choice. We call it an induce- 
ment when it is attractive in its nature, leading us for- 
ward by an appeal to our natural desires for good. We 
call it a reason when it is more immediately addressed 
to the intellect in the form of argument. ‘* By motive, I 
mean the whole of that which moves, excites, or invites 
the mind to volition, whether that be one thing singly, or 


‘ 


many things conjunctively.” Edwards. 
He lives 
Higher degree of life; inducement strong 
For us. Milton. 


M0o/tive, v. t. To supply a motive to or for; to 
prompt or incite by a motive or motives; to move. 
The divine punishments are motived by the divine wisdom 
acting for the good of some great whole. Win. Smith. 
Mo-tiv/i-ty, n. [See Morive, a.] 

1. The power of producing motion. 

2. The quality of being influenced by motives. 
Wo-tilvo,n. (Mus.) See Morivn, No. 3. 
Motley, a. [W. mudiliw, a changing color, from 

mud, a moye, change, mudaw, to move, change, 
and Jliw, color. ] 

1. Variegated in color; consisting of different 
colors; dappled. ‘A motley coat.” Shak. 

(= The domestic fool of the great formerly wore a 
party-colored coat. Hence, in Shakespeare, Lear says, 
‘“* A worthy fool; motley’s your only wear.” 

2. Composed of different or various parts; heter- 
ogeneously made or mixed up; discordantly com- 
posite; as, a motley style. ‘* Scanning the motley 
scene that varies round,” Byron. 

Men of motley, fools. Beau. & Fil. 


Having diversified views 
and feelings. Shak. 

Moét/modt, n. (Ornith.) A passerine bird, of the 
genus Momotus, found in Brazil, having a long, 
strong, and thick beak, and a long, narrow tongue, 
barbed at the edges. It feeds upon insects, and 
builds its nest in holes in the ground made by bur- 
rowing animals. The name is derived from its 
note. [Written also momot.] Baird. 

eWolto, n. [It.] (Mus.) Movement; manner of 
movement; particularly, movement with increased 
rapidity ; — used especially in the phrase con moto, 
directing to a somewhat quicker movement; as, 
andante con moto, a little more rapidly than an- 
dante, &c. 

MMo/ton, n. (Anc. Armor.) A small plate covering 
the armpits of a knight, used when plate armor 
was worn. Fairholt, 

[Lat., from movere, motum, to move; 
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It. motore, Sp. motor, Fr. moteur.) One who, or 
that which, imparts motion; a source or originator 
of mechanical power; a moving power, as water, 
steam, animal strength, &c. 

TMO/tor, a. (Lat. motorius, from motor. See 

MO/to-ry, supra.] Giving motion; pertaining 

Mo-to/ri-al, to organs of motion; as, motory 
muscles. 

MO/tor-path/ie, a. 
pathy. 

Mo-tor/pa-thy, n. [Lat. motor, a mover, and Gr, 
mos, suffering.] (J/ed.) A system of healing by 
directing and exercising the motions of the body ; — 
called also the movement-cure. 

Mot/tie, a. See Morry. 

MOt/tle (m6t/tl), v. ¢. fine & p. p. MOTTLED fie 


Of, or pertaining to, motor- 


& vb. n. MOTTLING. From motley, q. v.) To 
mark with spots of different color, or shades of 
color, as if stained; to spot; to maculate. 

MOot/to, n.; pl. MOT/TOES. [It. motto. See Mor.] 
A sentence or phrase prefixed to an essay, dis- 
course, chapter, canto, and the like, intimating the 
subject of it; a brief sentence added to a device. 

It was the motto of a bishop eminent for his piety and good 


works, ... “Serve God, and be cheerful.” Addison. 
MSt/ty, a. Full of, or consisting of, motes. [Writ- 

ten also mottie.] [| Scot.] 
The motty dust-reek raised by the workmen. J. Diller. 


Mouff/lon (moof/lon), n. [Fr. See MuFFLE.] (Zo- 
ol.) An animal of the 
sheep kind (Capro- 
vis musimon), inhab- 
iting the mountains 
of Sardinia, &c. Its 
horns are very large, 
with a _ triangular 
base, and rounded 
angles. It is sup- 
posed to be the ori- 
ginal of the domestic 
sheep. — Called also 
musimon or mus- 
mon. z 

Mought (moywt), the 
obsolete preterit of 
my. 

Mould, Moulder, Mould/y, &c. 
MOLDER, Mo.Lpy, Xe. 

Mou-lime’ (moo-leen/), } 2. [Fr] The drum or 

Mou/li-nét, roller upon which the 
rope is wound in a capstan, crane, or the like; also, 
a kind of turnstile. Wright. 

Moult,v. & n. See Morr. 

Moun,v.i. Tobeable; as an auxiliary, may; must. 
[Obs.] See Mowe. 

Moun ye drynke the cuppe whiche I schal drynke? thei seyn 
to him, we moun. Wycliffe, Luke xiii. 

Mounch, v. t. To munch. See Muncu. [Obs.] 

Mound, n. [A-S. mund, defense, protection, hand; 
O. Fries. mand, mond, protection ; Icel. mund, hand; 
O.& M. H. Ger. munt, N. H. Ger. mund, defense, 
protector, allied to Lat. manus, hand.] An artificial 
hill or elevation of earth; a raised bank; an em- 
bankment thrown up for defense; a bulwark; a 
rampart; also, a natural elevation appearing as if 
thrown up artificially; a regular and isolated hill, 
hillock, or knoll. 

God has thrown 


That mountain as his garden mound high raised. Milton. 
To thrid the thickets or to leap the mounds. Dryden. 


Mound, n. eo mundus, Fr. monde, the world.] 
(Her.) A ball or globe forming part of the regalia of 
an emperor or other sovereign. It is encircled with 
bands, enriched with precious stones, and sur- 
mounted with a cross; — called also globe. 

Mound, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MOUNDED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
MOUNDING.] To fortify with a mound. 

Mount, nn. [Fr. & Pr. mont, A-S. mont, munt, It., 
Sp., & Pg. monte, Lat. mons, montis.] 

1. A mass of earth, or earth and rock, rising con- 
siderably above the common surface of the sur- 
rounding land; a mountain; a high hill; — used al- 
ways instead of mowntain, when put before a proper 
name; as, Mount Sinai; Mownt Holyoke; other- 
wise chiefly in poetry. 

2. A bulwark for offense or defense; a mound, 

Hew ye down trees, and cast a mount against Jerusalem. 

Jer. vi. 6. 

3. A bank or fund of money. [Obs.] Bacon. 

4. Paper or card-board on which a drawing is 
placed. Fairholt. 

5. (Mil.) The means or opportunity for mount- 
ing, especially, a horse, and the equipments neces- 
sary for a mounted horseman, 

Mount of piety. See Mont-de-piéte. 


Mount, v.%. [imp.& p.p.MOUNTED; p.pr. & vb.n. 
MOUNTING.] [Fr. monter, Pr. & Sp. montar, It. 
montare, from Lat. mons, montis, mountain. | 

To rise on high; to go up; to be upraised or 
uplifted; to tower aloft; to ascend; — often with 
up. ‘* Though Babylon should. mount up to heav- 
en.” Jer. li. 53. 

The fire of trees and houses mounts on high. Cowley. 

2. To get on horseback; to bestride an animal; 
to leap upon any thing. ‘‘ He cried, oh! and mownt- 
ed.” Shak. 


Byron, 





Moufiton (Caprovis musimon). 


See Moup, 


And there was mounting in hot haste. 
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MOUNT 
8. To attain in value; to be summed up; to 
amount; to count up. 
Bring then these blessings to a strict account, 
Muke fair deductions, see to what they mount. Pope. 
Mount, v.t. 1. To get upon; to ascend; to climb. 
Shall we mount again the rural throne? Dryden. 

2. To place one’s self on, as a horse or other ani- 
mal, or any thing that one bestrides or sits upon; 
to bestride. 

3. Hence, to put on horseback; to furnish with 
animals for riding; to furnish with horses. ‘ To 
mount the Trojan troop.” Dryden. 

4. Hence, to put upon any thing that sustains and 
fits for use, as a gun on a carriage, a map or picture 
on cloth or paper; hence, to prepare for being worn 
or otherwise used, as a diamond by setting, or a 
sword-blade by adding the hilt and scabbard, &c, 

5. To raise aloft; to lift on high. 

What power is it which mounts my love so high? Shak. 


{= A ship or fort is said to mownt cannon, when they 
are arranged for use in or about it. 


To mount guard (Mil.), to take the station, and do the 
duty, of a sentinel. 


Mount/a-ble, a. 
mounted. . 

Mount/ain (mount/in, 42), n. [O. Fr. muntaine, 
montaigne, N. Fr. montagne, Pr. montayna, mon- 
tagna, Sp. montana, It. montagna, from Lat. mons, 
montis, a mountain, montanus, belonging to a 
mountain. ] 

1. A large mass of earth and rock, rising above 
the common level of the earth or adjacent land; an 
elevation or protuberance on the earth’s surface; a 
high hill; a great eminence; a mount. 

2. That which is like a mountain for size; some- 
thing large. 

I should have been a mountain of mummy. Shak. 


Mountain ash (Bot.), an ornamental tree, the Pyrws 
(Sorbus) Americana, producing beautiful bunches of red 
berries, Its leaves are pinnate, and its flowers white, 
growing in fragrant clusters. The European species is 
the P. aucuparis, or rowan-tree. — Mountain blue (Min.), 
blue malachite, or carbonate of copper.— Jlfounlain cat 
(Zoé1.), the catamount. See Caramount. — Mountain 
cock (Ornith.), a species of grouse; the capercailzie. See 
CAPERCAILZIE, — Mountain cork (Min.), a variety of as- 
bestus, resembling cork in its texture. Dana.— Mouwn- 
tain damson (Bot.), a large tree of the genus Quassia (Q. 
simaruba), growing in the West Indies, which affords a 
bitter tonic and astringent, sometimes used in medicine. 
— Mountain ebony, a small tree of the genus Bauhinia 
(B. porrecta), growing in the West Indies, and so called 
because its wood is sheathed with black. Baird. — Moun- 
tain flax (Min.), a species of asbestus, having very fine 
fibers; amianthus. See AmIAnTHUS. — Mowntain green, 
green malachite, or carbonate of copper. Dana. — Moun- 
tain heath (Bot.), a low, shrubby plant, of the genus 
Menziesa, having evergreen leaves, and small greenish- 
white or purplish flowers. — Mountain holly, a branch- 
ing shrub, of the genus Vepomanihes (VN. Canadensis), 
found in the Northern United States. — J/ountain lawrel, 
an American shrub of the genus Aalmia (K. latifolia), 
having bright-green, shining leaves, and showy flowers, 
usually rose-colored, but often nearly white. Gray.— 
Mountain leather (Min.), a variety of asbestus, resem- 
bling leather in its texture. Dana.— Mountain licorice 
(Bot.), a plant of the genus Zrifolium (7. Alpinwm).— 
Mountain limestone (Geol.), a series of marine limestone 
strata whose geological position is immediately below the 
coal-measures, and above the old red sandstone. Bu- 
chanan.— Mountain mahogany (Bot.),a species of birch 
(Betula lenta), the wood of which is rose-colored and 
fine-grained, and is much used in cabinet-work; black 
birch. — Mountain milk (Min.), a very soft, spongy va- 
riety of carbonate of lime. Brande.— Mountain mint 
igh an aromatic plant of the genus Pycnanthemum 

P. montanum), having a warm and pleasant flavor. 
Gray.— Mountain pole, a European herb of the ge- 
nus Athamanta.— Mountain pepper, the seeds of Cap- 
paris sinaica. Simmonds.— Mountain rice. (a.) An 
upland variety of rice, grown without irrigation, on the 
edge of the Himalayan range in Cochin-China, and also 
-in some parts of Europe and the United States. Stm- 
monds. (b.) A plant of several species of the genus Ory- 
zopsis, a kind of grass. Gray.— Mouwntain rose, a plant 
of the genus Rosa (R. Alpina) ; the Alpine rose. — J/oun- 
tain soap (Min.),a soft, earthy mineral, of a pale, brown- 
ish-black color, used in crayon painting. — Jlountain 
sorrel (Bot.), a low, perennial plant, with rounded kid- 
ney-form leaves, and small greenish flowers, found in 
the White Mountains and in high northern latitudes. 
Gray.— Mountain spinach, a plant of the genus Atri- 
plex.— Mountain taliow (Min.), a mineral found in Swe- 
den and Scotland, which melts at 118° Fahrenheit, and is 
soluble in alcohol. — Mowntain tobacco (Bot.), a compos- 
ite plant (Arnica montana) of Europe.— The Mountain 
(Fr. Hist.), a portion of the National Assembly ;— so 
called from their occupying the highest seats. 

Mount/ain (mount/in), a 1. Pertaining to a 
mountain; found on mountains; growing or dwell- 
ing on a mountain; as, mountain air; mountain 
pines; mountain goats. 

2. Of mountain size; like a mountain; vast. ‘‘ The 
high, the mowntain majesty of worth.” Byron. 

Mount/ain-dew (mount/in-du), 2. Genuine Scotch 
whisky ; — so called as being often secretly distilled 
in the mountains of Scotland. 

Mount/ain-eer’, n. [O. Fr. montagner, N. Fr. 
montagnard, Pr, montanier, montanher, It, mon- 
tanaro.] 

1. An inhabitant of a mountain. 

2. Arustic; afreebooter; a savage. 

Mount/ain-er,n, A mountaineer. [0bs.] 


Capable of being ascended or 
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2. 


Mount/ain-ét, n. A small mountain; a hillock. 
[ Obs.] ‘ Sidney. 
Mount/ain-otis (mount/in-us), a. [Fr. montagneux 
Sp. mantanoso, It. montagnoso, Lat. montaniosus.| 
1. Full of mountains; as, the mowntainows coun- 

try of the Swiss. 

2. Large as a mountain; huge; as, a mowntain- 
ous heap. Prior. 

3. Inhabiting mountains, [(0bs.] Bacon. 

Mount/ain-otis-mess, n. The state of being 
mountainous. 

Mount/an¢ge,n. Amount; sum; quantity. [Qbs.] 

Mount/ant,a. [Fr. montant, p. pr. of monter. See 
Mount.] Rising on high, [0ds.] Shak. 

Mount/e-bank, n._ [It. montimbanco, montam- 
banco, from montare, to mount, ir, in, upon, and 
banco, bench.] 

1. One who mounts a bench or stage in the mar- 
ket or other public place, boasts of his skillin curing 
diseases, and vends medicines which he pretends 
are infallible remedies; a quack-doctor. 

Such is the weakness and easy credulity of men, that a 
mountebank or cunning woman is preferred before an able 
physician. Whitlock. 

2. Hence, any boastful and false pretender; a 
charlatan; a quack. 

Nothing so impossible in nature but mountebanks will un- 
dertake. Arbuthnot. 

Mount/e-bank, v. t To cheat by boasting and 
false pretenses; to gull. [fare.] Shak. 

Mount/e-bank-er-y, n. Quackery; boastful and 
vain pretenses. 

Mount/e-bank-ism, ». The principles or prac- 
tice of a mountebank; mountcbankery. 

Mount/e-niitunge, n. [Ill formed from mownt, for 
mountance, O. Fr. montance.| Amount; distance. 


[ Obs.] Spenser. 
Mount/er,. 1. One who mounts or ascends. 
2. An animal mounted; amonture. [Obs.] 


Mount/ing, n. 
embellishing. 
2. That by which any thing is prepared for use, 
or set off to advantage; equipment; embellishment; 
as, the mownting of a sword or diamond. 
Mount/ing-ly, adv. By rising or ascending. 
Mount/let, m. A small or low mountain. ‘‘ Snowy 


1. The act of preparing for use, or 


mountlets.” P. Fletcher. 
Mount/y, vn. ([Fr. montée, from monter. See 
Mount, v.] The rise ofahawk. [Obs.] Sidney. 


Mourn, v.i. [imp.& p.p.MOURNED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
MOURNING. | PR. murnan, meornan, O. Sax. mor- 
nian, O. H. Ger. mornen, Goth. maurnan + whence 
Fr. morne, Pr. morn, sad, sullen. | 

1. To express grief or sorrow; to grieve; to be 
sorrowful; to lament. 
Abraham came to mowrn for Sarah, and to weep for her, 
Gen. xxiii. 2. 
2. To wear the customary habit of sorrow. 
We mourn in black; why mourn we not in blood? Shak. 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, Pope. 

Mourn, v.t. 1. To grieve for; to lament; to de- 

plore; to bewail. ‘As if he mourned his rival’s 


ill success.” Addison. 
2. To utter in a sorrowful manner. 
The love-lorn nightingale . 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well. Bilton. 


Syn.—To deplore; lament; bewail; bemoan. See 
DEPLORE. 
MOurne (morn),”. [Sec Mornu.] The round end 
of a staff; the part of a lance to which the steel is 
fixed, or the ferrule. [Obs.]| Sidney. 
Mourn/er,n. 1. One who mourns or is grieved at 
any loss or misfortune. 
His mowrners were two hosts, his friends and foes. Byron. 
2. One who follows a funeral in the habit of 
mourning. 
Mourn/ful, a. 1. Full of sorrow; expressing, or 
intended to express, sorrow; as, a mournful bell; 
mournful music. 


No funeral rites, nor man in mournful weeds. Shak. 
The mow nful fair... . 
Shall visit her distinguished urn. Prior. 


2. Causing sorrow; sad; calamitous; as, a 7owrn- 
ful death. Shak. 
Syn. — Sorrowful; lugubrious; sad; doleful; heavy; 
afflictive; grievous; calamitous. 
Mourn/ful-ly, adv. In a manner expressive of 
sorrow; with sorrow. 
Mourn/ful-mess, n. 1. The condition of being 
mournful; sorrow; grief. 

2. Appearance or expression of grief, 

Mourn/ing, 2. 1. The act of sorrowing or express- 
ing grief; lamentation; sorrow. 

2. The dress or customary habit worn by mourn- 
ers. 

And e’en the pavements were with mourning hid. Dryden. 

Modurn/ing,p.a. 1. Grieving; sorrowing; lament- 
ing. 

3. Employed to express sorrow or grief; worn or 
used as appropriate to the condition of one be- 
reaved or sorrowing ; as, mowrning garments ; 
mourning ring; mourning pin, and the like, 

Mourning-piece, a picture in which an emblem or a 
sign of mourning, as a tomb, &c., is represented. 

Modurn/ing-déve (-dtiv), n. A species of dove 
found in the United States (the Columba Carolinen- 
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sis);—so named from its plaintive note;—called 
also the Carolina turtle-dove. Peabody. 

Mourn/ing-ly, adv. With the appearance of sor- 

aor ret Li 
ouse,7.j; pl. MIGE. [A-S. més, pl. mys, Icel., Sw. 
& O. H. Ger. mis, Dak mus, aca Ie muis, N. 
Ger. maus, allied to Lat. mus, Gr. pis, Bohem. mys, 
Pol. mysz, Russ. & O. Slav. myshy, Serb. mish, Per. 
mish, Skr. mishika, from mush, to steal, pilfer. } 

1. (Z001.) A small rodent quadruped (the Mus 
musculus), inhabiting houses. The name is also 
applied to many other allied species, as the jield- 
mouse, meadow-mouse, rock-mouse, and the like. 

2. (Vaut.) A knob formed on a rope by spun 
yarn or parceling, 

Mouse-piece, the piece of beef cut from the part next 
below the round, or trom the lower part of the latter ;— 
called also mouse-buttock. 

[imp. & p. P. MOUSED; p, 
pr. & vb. 2. MOUSING. ] 

1. To watch for and catch mice. 

2. To watch for or pursue any thing in a sly or 
insidious manner; to pry about, on the lookout for 
something. 

Mouse (mouz), v t. 
mouse. fl 

To mouse a hook (Naut.), to fasten a small line across 
the upper part, to prevent unhooking. 

Mouse’-éar (-eer), ”. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Hieracium ; also, a plant of the genus Myosotis ;— 
called likewise mowse-ear scorpion-grass. They 
are so named from the shape and velvety surface of 
their leaves. 

Mouse-ear chick-weed (Bot.), a plant of the genus Ce- 
rastium, — Mouse-ear hawk-weed, a plant of the genus 
LTieracium. 

Mouse/-hawk, n. A hawk that devours mice. 

Mouse/’-hole (mous/hol), n. A hole which mice 
enter or pass; a very small hole or entrance. 

He can creep in at a mouse-hole, Stillingfleet. 

Mouse/-hiint, n. 1. A hunting for mice, 

2. A mouser; one that hunts mice. 

Mous/er (mouz/er),. One that mouses, or catches 
mice. 

Mouse/-tail, n. (Bot.) Anannual plant, of the genus 
Myosurus, whose seeds are attached to a long, slen- 
der receptacle resembling the tail of a mouse. 

Mouse/-trap, n. A trap for catching mice. Prior. 

Mouse/-trap, v.¢. To catch, like a mouse, in a 
trap. ‘The poor mouse-trapped guilty gentle- 
man.” J. Webster. 

Mous/ing,n. 1, The act of watching for, or catch- 
ing, mice, 

2. (Naut.) A mouse. See Movsk, No. 2, 

Wousseline (moos-len’),. [Fr.] Muslin, 

Mousseline de laine, a woolen fabric of very light text- 
ure; muslin de laine. See Mustin. [Written also mous- 
lin de laine. 

eWous-tache’,n. See MUSTACHE. 

Mouth, n. [A-S. & O. Sax. midh, O. Fries. mith, 
mund, Icel. mudhr, munnr, Sw. mun, Dan. & N. 
H. Ger. mund, O. H. Ger. munt, D. mond, Goth, 
munths.) 

1. The opening in the face or fore part of the 
head through which food is received and the voice 
uttered; the aperture between the lips; also, the 
cavity within the lips, containing the jaw, teeth, 
and tongue. 

2. Hence, an opening; orifice; aperture; as, (d.) 
The opening of a vessel by which it is filled or 
emptied, charged or discharged; as, the mouth of a 
jar or pitcher; the mowth of the lacteal vessels, &c. 
(b.) The opening or entrance of any cavity, as a 
cave, pit, well, or den. (c.) The opening of a piece 
of ordnance at which the charge is introduced, and 
from which, when fired, it issues. (d.) The opening 
through which the waters of any body or collection 
of water are discharged into another; as, the mouth 
of a river, a harbor, and the like. 

3. A principal speaker; one that utters the com- 
mon opinion; a mouth-piece. 

Every coffee-house has some statesman belonging to it, who 


To tear, as a cat devours a 


is the mouth of the street where he lives, Addison. 
4. Cry; voice. 
The fearful dogs divide; 
All spend their mouth aloft, but none abide. Dryden. 


5, A wry face; a distortion of countenance; a 
grimace; a movwe. 
Persevere, counterfeit sad looks, 
Make mouths upon me when I turn my back. Shak. 
Down in the mouth, chap-fallen; of dejected counte- 
nance; depressed; mortified.— Zo stop the mouth, to 
silence or be silent; to put to shame; to confound. 
Mouth, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MOUTHED; p. pr. & vb. m 
MOUTHING. | 
T. To take into the mouth; to seize or grind with 
the mouth; to chew; to devour. Dryden. 
Now he feasts, mouthing the flesh of men. Shak. 
2. To utter with a voice affectedly big or swell- 
ing; to speak in a strained or unnaturally sonorous 
manner. ‘‘Mouthing out his hollow oes and aes.” 
Tennyson. ‘ Imbecility self-complacently mouthing 
big phrases.” Hare. 
3. To form by the mouth; to lick, as a bear her 
cub. [Obs.] Browne, 
4, To reproach; to insult, [Rare.] Blair. 
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Mouth, v. 7. 1. To speak with a full, round, or 

loud, affected voice; to vociferate; to rant. 
T’'ll bellow out for Rome, and for my country, 
And mouth at Cesar, till Ishake the senate. Addison. 

9,. To put mouth to mouth; to kiss. [fe ] Shak. 

Mouthed (mouthd), a. Furnished with a mouth; 
—used chiefly in composition; as, foul-mouthed. 

Mouth/er, 2. One who mouths; anaffected speaker. 

Mouth/-frigénd, n. One who professes friendship 
without entertaining it; a pretended friend. 

Mouth/ful, n.; pl. MOUTH/FYLS. 1. As much as 
the mouth contains at once. 

2. Hence, a small quantity or amount; a morsel. 

Mouth/’-glass,n. A small hand-mirror for inspect- 
ing the tecth, gums, &c. Simmonds. 

Mouth/-hin/or (-6n/ur), m. Civility expressed 
without sincerity. 

- Mouth/less, a. Destitute of a mouth. 

Mouth’-made, a, Expressed without sincerity. 

Mouth/-piéce, n. 1. The picce of a musical wind 
instrument to which the mouth is applied. 

2. One who delivers the opinions of others. 

Mov/a-ble (moov/a-bl), a. [O. Fr. movable, mou- 
vable, Pr. movable. See infra.) 

1. Capable of being moved, lifted, carried, drawn, 
turned, or conveyed, or in any way made to change 
place or posture; susceptible of motion; not fixed, 

2. Changing from one time to another; as, mov- 
able feasts, i. e., church festivals, the time of which 
varies from year to year. 

Movable letter (Heb. Gram.), a letter that is pronounced, 
as opposed to one that is quiescent. 

Mov/a-ble, n.; pl. MQV/A-BLES (mdoy/a-blz). An 
article of wares or goods; a commodity; a piece of 
property not fixed or real; generally, in the plural 
goods; wares; furniture. ‘‘A palace furnishe 
with the most rich and princely movables.” Evelyn. 

Mov/a-ble-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
movable; mobility; susceptibility of motion. 

Mov/a-bly, adv. Inamoyable manner or condition. 

Move (mooy), v. é. [imp. & p. p. MOVED; p. pr. & 
tb. n. MOVING.] [O. Fr. movoir, moveir, mover, 
mouver, muevre, N. Fr. mouvoir, Sp. & Pg. mover, 
It. movere, mudvere, Lat. movére. |] 

1. To cause to change place or posture in any 
manner; to alter the position of; to set in motion; 
to impel; to stir; as, the wind moves avesscl; the 
cartman moves goods; the horse moves a cart or 
carriage. 

2. To excite to action by the presentation of mo- 
tives; to rouse by representation, persuasion, or 
appeal; to affect, as the mind, will, or passions; 
to agitate, through the moral or emotional nature. 
Minds desirous of revenge were not moved with gold. Anolles. 

No female arts his mind could move. Dryden. 


8. To arouse the feelings or passions of; espe- 
cially, to excite to tenderness or compassion; to 
touch pathetically; to excite, as an emotion. 

When he saw the multitudes, he was moved with compas- 
sion on them. Dlatt, ix. 36, 

The use of images in orations and poetry is to move ag or 
terror. relton. 

4. To propose; to recommend; to offer formally 
for consideration and determination, in a public 
assembly; to submit, as a resolution to be adopted; 
to propose, or submit to. 

They are to be blamed alike who move and who decline war 
upon particular respects. Hayward. 

Moving force (Mech.), force considered with reference 
to the momentum it produces, or a force equal to the 
product of the mass of a body into the accelerating force. 
— Moving power, a natural agent, as water, steam, wind, 
electricity, &e., used to impart motion to machinery; 
motor; mover. 

Syn.—To stir; agitate; trouble; affect; persuade; 
influence ; actuate ; impel; rouse ; prompt; instigate ; 
incite; induce; incline; propose; offer. 

Move (mooy), v.z 1. To change place or posture; 
to stir; to go, in any manner, from one place to 
another, whether by vital or mechanical force; as, 
a ship moves rapidly. 

The foundations also of the hills moved and were shaken, 
because he was wroth. Ps. xviii, 7. 

On the green bank I sat and listened long, 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move. Dryden. 
He moves with manly grace. Dryden. 

2. To act mentally or spiritually; to be excited 
to action; to stir. 

3. To change residence; to remove, as from one 
house, town, or state, to another, 

4. To bring forward a motion in an organized 
assembly ; to propose a measure for consideration 
and determination; to make proposals; to recom- 
mend; to suggest. 

Rove, 7. 1. The act of moving; a movement. 

2. Specifically, the act of moving one of the pieces 
used in playing a game, as chess, from one position 
to another, in the progress of the game. 

Move/less,a. Without motion; unmoved; motion- 
less; fixed. ‘ Moveless as a tower.” Pope. 

Move/finent (mdoy/ment), n. [Fr. mouvement, Pr. 
movemen, Sp. movimiento, It. & Pg. movimento.] 

1. The act of moving; change of place or posture; 
transference, by any means, from one situation to 
another; natural or appropriate motion; as, the 
movement of an army in marching or maneuvering; 
the movement of a wheel or a machine. 
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2. Motion of the mind or feelings} mental action} 
emotion. 

3. Manner or style of moving; as, a slow, or 
quick, or sudden movement. 

4. That which moves or imparts motion; as, the 
wheel-work of a clock is called its movement. 

5. (Mus.) (a.) The rhythm, or method of progres- 
sion, of the notes, as regards time. (b.) Any single 
strain, or part, having the same measure or time. 

Any change of time isa change of movement. Busby. 


6. A party who are aiming at continual advances 
toward the establishment of popular rights ; — op- 
posed to the conservative party. Brande. 

Syn.—Motion.—MovemeEnt, Motion. Motion ex- 
presses the general idea of not being at rest; movement 
points more especially to the agent or thing that moves, 
or the commencement of motion; as, the movements of 
an army, a movement in society, &e. 

Cease, cease, thou foaming ocean; 
For what’s ey one motion 
L 


To that within my breast? Gray. 
Could the whole laws the rolling planets bind, 
Describe or fix one movement of the mind. Pope. 


{Lat. movens, p. pr. of movere; It. 
movente, Fr. mouvant. See MOvE.] Moving; not 
quiescent. [Qbs.] Grew. 

Mo/vent, n. That which moves any thing; a moy- 
ing or impelling agent. [JZ?are.] Glanville. 

Mov’er (mooy/er), m. 1. A person or thing that 
moves, stirs, or changes place, 

2. A person or thing that moves or imparts mo- 
tion, or causes change of place; a motor. 

3. Specifically, a proposer; one who offers a 
proposition, or recommends any thing for consid- 
eration or adoption; as, the mover of a resolution 
in a legislative body. 

Mov/ing, p. a. 1. Changing place or posture; 
causing motion or action. 

2. Exciting the passions or affections; touching; 
pathetic; affecting; adapted to excite or affect the 
passions; as, a moving address or discourse. 

Moving plant (Bot.), a plant of the genus Hedysarum 
(ZZ. gyrans) ;—s0 called because its leaflets have an au- 
tomatic motion. Loudon. 

Mov/ing-ly, adv. In a manner to excite the pas- 
sions or affect sensibility ; pathetically. 

His air, his voice, his looks, and honest soul, 
Speak all so movingly in his behalf. Addison. 

Mov/ing-ness, n. The power of affecting, as the 
passions, 

Mow (mou), 2. [Scot. mow, moue, A-8. mwa, miha, 
miiga, Icel. magi, migr, L. Lat. muga, mugio.} 

1. A heap, mass, or pile of hay or sheaves of 
grain deposited in a barn. 

2. The place in a barn where hay or grain in the 
sheaf is stowed. 

Mow (mou), v.é. To lay, as hay or sheaves of grain, 
in a heap or mass in a barn; to pile and stow away. 

Mow (mo), wv. ¢. ee MOWED; Pp. P. MOWED, or 
MOWN; p. pr. & vb. 1. MOWING.] [A-S. mawan, O. 
H. Ger. m@han, M. H. Ger. mdjen, N. H. Ger. 
andihen, M. Ger. méwen, D. maaijen, maayen, L. Ger. 
mien, Dan. meje, Sw. maja, meja, Fries, méa, méda, 
allied to Lat. metere.] 

1. To cut down with a scythe, as grass, 

2. To cut the grass from; as, to mow a meadow. 

3. To cut down with speed; to cut down indis- 
criminately, or in great numbers or quantity; to 
sweep away; as, a discharge of grape-shot mows 
down whole ranks of men. 

Mow (m0), v. 7. 1. To cut grass; to use the scythe. 

2. To perform the business of mowing; to cut 
and make grass into hay. 

Mow (mou),”. [Written also moe and mowe.] [Fr. 
moue, pouting, a wry face; O. D. mowwe, solid 
flesh, pulp, H. Ger. mauwe; not from mouth.) A 
wry face, ‘‘ Makes mock and mow.” — Browning. 

Mow (mou), v.i. To make mouths, [Obs.] ‘ Nod- 
ding, becking, and mowing.” Tyndale, 

Mow/bfirn (mou/-), v.%. To heat and ferment in 
the mow, as hay when housed too green. 


Mo/vent, a. 


Mowe (mou), v.t. [A-S. magan. See May.] To 
be able; to have sufiicient power. [Obs.] Chaucer, 
Mowe (mou), 7. A wry face. See Mow. 


Mowe, v.i. Tomake mouths, [Obs.] See Mow. 

Mower (md/er), m. One who mows; a man dex- 
terous in the use of the scythe. 

Mow/ing,. 1. The act of cutting with a scythe, 

2. Land from which grass is cut. : 

Mow/yer,n. One who mows; amower. [Obs.] 

MSx/a, n. [Fr. & Sp. mora, Pg. moxa-dos-Chinas, 
probably an Oriental word. Cf. MuGwort.] 

1. A woolly, soft substance prepared from the 
young leaves of Artemisia Chinensis, and plants of 
other species, and burnt on the skin to produce an 
ulcer; hence, any substance used in a like manner, 

2. (Bot.) The plant from which this substance is 
obtained; Artemisia Chinensis. 

M5dx/i-biis’/tion, n. [Eng. mora and Lat. wrere, 
ustum, to burn, as used in composition burere, 
bustum.] (Med.) The mode or process of cauteri- 
zation by means of a moxa, Dunglison, 

Moy/’a, n. JFr. & Sp.] Mud poured out from volea- 
noes during eruptions ;— socalledin South America, 

Moyle, n. See Moin and MOILE. 

Myr. An abbreviation of mister. See MISTER. 

M’-roof, n. (Arch.) A kind of roof formed by the 
junction of two common roofs with a valley be- 
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tween them, so that the front view resembles the 
letter M. [See Jllust. of Roof.} Gwilt. 

Mrs. An abbreviation of mistress, but pronounced 
mis’sis, See MISTRESS. 

Mii/eate, m. (Chem.) A salt formed by the combi- 
nation of mucic acid with a base, 

Mice, n. See MusE and MuseEr. 

Mich, a. [compar. & superl. wanting, but supplied 
by MORE and MosT from another root, [O. Eng. 
moche, Scot. myche, miche, A-8. mucel, mycel, micel, 
Sw. mycken, mycket, Dan. megen, meget. See 
MIcKLE.] Great in quantity or amount; long in du- 
ration; many in number; abundant; plenteous, 

Thou shalt carry much seed out into the field, and shalt 
gather but little in. Deut. xxviii. 38. 
Edom came out against him with much people. Numb. xx. 20. 
They of old feared God, as a severe Lord, much in his com- 
mands, abundant in his threatenings. Bp. Taylor. 

Miich,n. 1. A great quantity; a great deal. 

He that gathered much had nothing over. La. xvi. 13. 


2. A thing uncommon, wonderful, or noticeable ; 
something considerable. 

He thought it not much to clothe hisenemies. Dilton. 

To make much of, to treat as something of especial 
value or worth. 

Mich, adv. [Icel. mick, midg, mickit, Sw. mycket, 
Dan. meget. See supra.]} 

1. To a great degree or extent; greatly; abun- 
dantly; far; — qualifying adjectives and adverbs 
almost exclusively in the comparative degree; as, 
much more, much stronger, nuch faster. 

Whether out of picty or policy maintained, it is not much 


material, Dilton. 
2. Often or long; to a great degree. “ Think 
much, speak little.” Dryden. 


In very nearly the same condition; almost; 
closely. 

All left the world much as they found it. Temple, 

Much at one. Almost at the same rate. [0bs.] Dryden. 


Mich, v.¢. To make much of. [Prov. Eng.) 
Miich’el, a. Much; abundant. [Obs.] ‘ With 

muchel smart.” Spenser. 
Miich’/ness, 7. Quantity. [MRare.] 

(=> It is still used in the vulgar phrase much of a 

muchness, that is, much of the same kind. Smart. 
Miich’what, adv. Nearly; almost. [0bs.] Locke. 
Mi’¢ie, a. [Fr. mucique, from Lat. mucus, mucus.] 
(Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained from, certain 
gums;—said of an acid obtained from gums by 
the action of nitric acid. Ure. 
Mi’cid, a. [Lat. mucidus, from Lat. mucus, mucus, 
snot, mucere, to be moldy or musty; It. mwcido, 
Fr. moisi.] Musty; moldy; slimy. 
Miu/¢id-mess, nm. Mustiness; sliminess, 
Mu-ciffie, a. foe. mucus, mucus, and facere, to 
make.] (J/ed.) Forming or generating mucus. 
Mi’ci-form, a. [Lat. mucus, mucus, and forma, 
form.] (JMfed.) Resembling mucus; haying the 
character or appearance of mucus. Dunglison. 
Mii/¢i-lage, n. [Fr. mucilage, Pr. mucellage, Sp. 
mucilago, Pg. mucilagem, It. mucilaggine, mactl- 
laggine, mucellaggine, L. Lat. muccilago, muccago, 
from muccus, Lat. mucus, mucus, slime. 

1. (Chem.) One of the proximate elements of ~ 
vegetables. The same substance is a gum when 
solid, and a mucilage when in solution. 

Both the ingredients improve one another; for the mucilage 


adds to the lubricity of the oil, and the oil preserves the mu- 
cilage from inspissation. Ray. 
2. An aqueous solution of gum, 
Animal mucilage. See Mucus. 

Miai/ci-lag/i-motis, a. [Fr. mucilagineux, Sp. mu- 
cilaginoso, It. mucilagginoso. See supra.] 

- 1. Partaking of the nature of mucilage; moist, 
soft, and lubricous; slimy; ropy; as, a mzcilagi- 
nous gum. 

2. Pertaining to, or seereting, mucilage; as, the 
mucilaginous glands. 

3. Soluble in water, but not in alcohol; as, mwct- 
laginous extracts. 

Mii/¢i-lais/i-motis-mess, n,. 
mucilaginous; sliminess. 

Mii/¢ine, ». (Chem.) An albuminoid compound 
forming the chief constituent of mucus. 

Mu-cip’a-rotis, a. [Lat. mucus, mucus, and pa- 
rere, to bring forth, produce.] Secreting or pro- 
ducing mucus. 

WMu-civ'o-ra,n. pl. See MUCIVORE. 

Miu’¢i-vore, n. [Lat. mucus, slime, mucus, and vo- 
rare, to devour.] (/ntom.) One of a family of dip- 
terous insects, including those which feed upon the 
mucus or juices of plants, and the like. rande 

Miick, n. [Icel. myki, Dan. még. Cf. MIXEN.] 

1. Dung in a moist state. 

2. A mass of decaying vegetable matter. 

With fattening muck besmear the roots. 

3. Something mean, vile, or filthy. 

4. Money. [Old Cant.] ‘The fatal muck we 
quarreled for.” Beau. § Fl. 

To run a muck [Malay. amock, to kill], to run madly 
about, attacking all one meets. See AMUCK. 

Miick, v. ¢. To manure with muck. 

Miuick,a, Like muck; mucky; damp; moist. [Rare.] 

Miuck’en-der, n. [Written also muchinder, muck- 
iter, mockadour.] [Sp. mocador, mocadero, from 


The state of being 


Philips. 
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moco, Lat. mucus ; N. Pr. moucadou, Fr. mouchotr, 

L. Lat. mucciniwm.] A handkerchief. [Obs.] 
Mitck’er, v. ¢t. [A-S. mitcg, a bev To scrape 

together, as money, by mean labor or shifts. [Obs.] 
Miick/er-er, n. A miser; aniggard. [Obs.] 
Mitck/’/-férk, n. <A dung-fork. 


Mitck’-héap, n. <A heap or hill of muck. 


Miick’-hill, 
Miick/i-ness,7. The quality of being mucky. 
Miick’le (mitik/l1), a. [See MickLEe.] Much. [0bs.] 
Miick’-mid/den, 7. A muck-heap; a dunghill. 
Miick’-rake, 7. A rake for turning and collecting 
muck, Bunyan, 
Miick’-swéat (-swi't), 2. Profuse sweat. 
Mitck’-worm (-wirm),7. 1. A worm that lives in 
muck, 
2. One who scrapes together money by mean la- 
bor and devices; a miser. Bunyan, 
Miick’y,a. Filthy; nasty. [Obs.] ‘Mucky money 
and false felicity.” atimer. 
Mii’eo-céle, mn. [Lat. mucus, mucus, and Gr. «dn, 
tumor.] (Jed.) (a.) An enlargement or protrusion 
of the mucous membrane of the lachrymal passages. 
(b.) Dropsy of the lachrymal sac. Dunglison. 
Miai/eo-pu/ru-lent, a. [Lat. mucus, mucus, and 
pus, puris, pus.] (Med.) Having the character or 
appearance of both mucus and pus. Dunglison. 
oWMint’eor, n. beet) from mucere, to be moldy or 
aaety | Mold. 
Mu-eds/i-ty,n. 1. State of being slimy. 
2. A fluid resembling, or containing, mucus. 
Mu-e€0’/so-sie/eha-rine (-rin, ov -rin), a. Partak- 
ing of the qualities of mucilage and sugar. 
Mii’/eoits (-kus), a. [Lat. mucosus, from mucus, mu- 
cus; It. mucoso, Sp. mucoso, mocoso, Fr. muqueux.] 
1. Pertaining to, or resembling, mucus; slimy, 
ropy, and lubricous; as, a mucous substance. 
2. Secreting a slimy substance; as, the mucous 
membrane. 


Mucous membrane (Anat.), the membrane lining all 
the cavities of the body which open externally, and con- 
tinuous with the skin. It secretes the fluid called mucus. 


Mii/cotis-ness, 7. The state of being mucous, 

Miu/ero-nate, a. [Lat. mucronatus, from 

Miai’ero-na/ted,} mucro,mucronis, asharp 
point; It. mucronato, Fr. mucroné.] (Bot. 
& Zool.) Terminating abruptly, or in short, 
spinous processes. 

Miu/ero-nate-ly, adv. Inamucronate man- 
ner. 

Mu-erén/ti-late, a. (Bot.) Delicately ta- 
pering to an abrupt point. Henslow. 

Mii/eu-lent,a. [ Lat. muculentus, fr. mucus.] 
Slimy; moist, and moderately viscous. 

Mii/eus,. [Lat.] (Physiol.) 1. A viscid mate 
fluid secreted by the mucous membrane, Leaf. 
which it serves to moisten and defend. It covers 
the lining membranes of all the cavities which open 
externally, such as those of the mouth, nose, lungs, 
intestinal canal, urinary passages, and the like. 

2. Hence, any other animal fluid of a viscid 
quality, as the synovial fluid, which lubricates the 
cavities of the joints; —improperly so used. 

Mia’eus-ine, ». (Physiol.) The characteristic or- 
ganic matter of animal mucus. 

Mid,n. [L. Ger. mudde, mudder. See MOTHER.] 
Earth wet, soft, moist, and adhesive, with water; 
earth and water mixed, in any degree of mixture. 

Mud, v.¢. 1. To bury in mudor slime. [Lare.] 

2. To make turbid, or foul, with dirt; to stir the 
sediment in, as in liquors; to muddy. 

Win'dar,n. (Bot.) A plant (Calotropis gigantea), 
the juice of which, being alterative and sudorific, is 
much used in medicine in the East, Simmonds. 

Miai/da-rine,n. [From mudar.] (Chem.) A pecu- 
liar principle obtained from mudar, and having the 
singular property of softening by cold and harden- 
ing by heat. Brande. 

Miid/di-ly, adv. In a muddy manner; turbidly; 
with foul mixture ; cloudily; obscurely ; confusedly. 

Miud/di-ness, n. 1. The condition or quality of 
being muddy ; turbidness ; foulness caused by mud, 
dirt, or sediment; as, the muddiness of a stream. 

2. Intellectual cloudiness or dullness. 

Miid/dle,n. <A state of being turbid or confused; 
hence, intellectual cloudiness or dullness. 


There’s no great odds betwixt us. We both grub on ina 
muddle. ickens. 


Miud/dle,v.¢. [re & p.p.MUDDLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 





Mucro- 


MUDDLING. From mud.] 
1. To make foul, turbid, or muddy, as water. 
He did ill to muddle the water. DL’ Estrange. 
2. To cloud or stupefy; to render stupid with 
liquor; to intoxicate partially. 
Epicurus seems to have had his brains muddled. Bentley. 
He was often drunk, always muddled. Arbuthnot. 
3. To waste or misuse, as one does who is stupid 
or intoxicated. 
They muddle it [money] away without method or object, 
and without having any thing to show for it. Hazlitt. 
Miud/dy,a. Leonor. MUDDIER ; superl. MUDDIEST.] 
[From mud. 
1. Besmeared or dashed with mud; soiled; as, 
muddy boots. 
2. Foul with mud; turbid; as, a muddy stream. 
3. Containing mud; as, a muddy ditch or road. 
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4. Consisting of mud or earth; gross; impure. 
“This muddy vesture of decay.” Shak, 
5. Confused, as if turbid with mud; cloudy in 
mind; dull; heavy; stupid; also, immethodical ; in- 
coherent; vague. ‘‘ The offspring of cold hearts 
and muddy understandings.” Burke. 
Dost think I am so muddy, so unsettled? Shak. 


Mid/dy,v.t. [imp.&p.p.MuDDIED; p.pr.& vb.n. 
MUDDYING. ] 

1. To soil with mud; to dirty; to render turbid. 

2. To cloud; to make dull or heavy. Grew, 
Miuid’dy-héad/ed (-héd/ed), a. Dull; stupid. 
Miuid/dy-mét/tled, a. Dull-spirited. Shak. 
Miud/-fish,n. (J/chth.) A small fresh-water fish of 

the genus Cobitis; the loach ;—so called because it 
feeds at the bottom of the water. 

Miid/-hén, x. (Ornith.) (a.) A bluish-black wad- 
ing bird (Fulica Americana), common in the United 
States. (b.) The /tallus crepitans of the South. 

Miid/-hGle, n. (Steam-boilers.) A hole near the 
bottom, through which the sediment is withdrawn. 

Mitid’/-sill, x. The lowest sill of a structure, usually 
embedded in the soil; the lowest timbers of a house; 
also, that sill or timber of a bridge which is laid at 
the bottom of the water. See SILL. 

Miid’/-stome, nm. A rock haying the appearance of 
indurated mud, and probably of a mud origin. Dana, 

Miid’-taiir/tle,n. A small kind of tortoise ; — popu- 
larly so called in America. é 

Mitd/-stick/er, n. (Ornith.) An aquatic fowl which 
obtains its food from the mud. Derham. 

Miuid/-wall,n. [Cf. MoDWALL.] 

1. A wall composed of mud, or of materials laid 

in mud without mortar. 

2. (Ornith.) The bee-eater. See MEROPS. 
Miuid’/-walled, a. Having amud wall. 
Miud/-wort (mtid/wirt), . (Bot.) A small plant of 

the genus Limosella. See LIMOSELLA, 

Miie,v.i. To mew; to molt. 

WMu-e=l=in, n. (Ar. muzin or muezzin, from azzana, 
to inform, from azana, to hear, listen, from wzn, the 
ear.]| A Mohammedan crier of the hour of prayer. 

Muffi,n. [L. Ger. & Dan. muff, muffe, H. Ger. & Sw. 
muff, Icel. maffa, D. mof, moffel, from Fr. moufie, 
mitten, L. Ger. muffula, moffula, id., from M. H. 
Ger. & O. L. Ger. mouwe, O. D. mauwe, mouwe, 
O. Fries. mowe, N. D. moww, sleeve.) 

1. A warm cover for receiving the hands, usually 

made of fur or dressed skins. 

2. Amean, silly, or stupid fellow; a poor-spirited 

or despicable person. [Collog.] ‘A muff of a cu- 


rate.” Thackeray. 
Muf-fe-tee’,n. A small muff worn over the wrist. 
[Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 


Miuf/fin, n. [From Eng. muff. See supra.) 

1. A light, spongy cake, circular and flat, used 
for the lighter meals. 

2. An earthen table plate of several different 
sizes, not exceeding seven inches in diameter. 

Miutf/fin-eer’, n. A dish for keeping muflins hot. 

Miuf’fle, v. t. [enp. & p.p. MUFFLED; p. pr. & vb. n, 
MUFFLING.]_ [Proy. Ger. muffeln, miiffein, fr. maf, 
muff, q. v.; D. moffelen, to pilfer; It. camuffare, to 
disguise, for capo-muffare, to muffle the head. ] 

1. To wrap up in something that conceals; espe- 
cially, to wrap, as the face or more, in thick and 
disguising folds; to cover thickly and doubly; 
hence, to blindfold; to cover; to conceal. 

They were in former ages mufled in darkness and super- 


stition. Arbuthnot. 
He muffled with a cloud his mournful eyes. Dryden, 
The face lies muffled up within the garment. Addison. 


2. To wrap with something that dulls, or renders 
sound inaudible; to deaden the sound of; as, to 
mupie the strings of a drum, the row-locks of a boat, 
or that part of the oar which rests on the row- 
lock. 

Miuf’fle,v.i. [Prov. Ger. mufeln, D. moffelen.] To 
speak indistinctly, or without clear articulation. 

Miuf/fle, n. [Fr. moufle, Sp. mufla, It. muffola, 
Ger. muffel, D. moffel, from L. Lat. mffula, muff, 
from the resemblance of its form. See MurFr.] 
(Chem. & Metal.) An oven-shaped vessel, used for 
the purification of gold and silver by means of a 
cupel made of bone ashes. 

Miuif/fle,. The bare end of the nose between the 
nostrils, when covered with a mucous membrane}; 
—applied especially to ruminating animals. Barrow, 

Miuf’fler,n. A cover for the face; a wrapper envel- 
oping the head or neck, used as a part of female dress. 

Miuf/flon, n. (Fr. mouflon, Proy. It. mujlone, It. 
mujione, mufo.) The wild sheep, or musmon. Sce 
MOUFFLON. 

Mut tt,n.; pl. mF TIS. [Ar. mufti, from fatd, to 
decide or give judgment in a lawsuit.] An official 
expounder of Mohammedan law, in Turkey. 

Miuif/ti, n. The civilian dress of a naval or military 
officer when off duty; hence, a citizen’s dress, as 
distinguished from military or nayal uniform, 

eee et Eng.) 
tig, n. [Ir. mugan, a mug, mucog, a cup.) 

I. A kind of earthen or metal cup, from which 
liquors are drank. 

2. The face or mouth. peor) 

Miug’gard,a. [Ger. mucker,asulky person, muck- 
isch, sullen, peevish, from mucken, to mutter, 
grumble.] Sullen; displeased. [Obs.] 
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Miuig’/zent, or Miig’Sent, n. (Ornith.) A specics 
of wild fresh-water duck. 
Miug’/get,n. The entrails of a calf. 
Mius/gish, a. The same as MuGcy. 
Miug/gle-to/ni-an (miig/gl-),n. (Zccl. Hist.) One 
of an extinct sect, named after Ludovic Muggleton, 
an English journeyman tailor, who, about 1657, 
claimed, together with an associate named Reeves, 
to be inspired. Eadie. 
Miug’/gy,a. [compar. MUGGIER; superl. MUGGIEST. | 
[Proy. Eng. mug, fog, W..mwg, smoke, dim. mwcan, 
a cloud of fog, fr. met, fog; Icel. mugga, mist. See 
Moky.] 
1. Moist; damp; moldy; as, muggy straw. 
2. Moist, or damp and close ; warm and unelastic; 
as, muggy air. 


Simmonds. 


Miuig’-house, nm. Anale-house. [Obs.] — Tickell. 
Miui’/gi-en-cy, n. A bellowing. [Obs.] ‘This mu- 
giency or boation.” Browne. 


Miu/gi-ent, a. [Lat. mugiens, p. pr. of mugire, to 
low, bellow.] Lowing; bellowing. [Obs.] Browne. 
ed Sat n. (Ichth.) A genus of fishes; the mullet. 
Miu/gi-loid, n. A Lehtlee) One of a tamily of acan- 
thopterygious fishes, including the mullet. Brande. 
Miig’=-weed,n. <A plant of the genus Valantia. 


Miuis’-wort (-wfirt),. [A-S. miicgwyrt, migwyrt, 
L. Ger. muggert. Cf. MoxA and Mow.] (Sot.) An 
herb of the genus Artemisia. 

Mu-lat/to, n.; pl. MU-LAT/TOES. (Sp. & Pg. mu- 

0, Lat. mulus, 


lato, of a mixed breed, from mu 
mule; Fr. mulatre.) The offspring 
of a negress by a white man, or of 
a white woman by a negro. 
Mu-lat/tress,n. A female mulatto. 
Miul/bér-ry,n. [(M.H. Ger. mal- 
ber, miailbere, mitrpert, morperi, 
N. H. Ger. maulbeere, Sw. mul- 
bir, Dan. morbiir, Icel. mdrber, 
D. moerbei, moerbezie, A-8. mur, 
murberie, from Lat. moruwm, mul- 
berry, morws, a mulberry-tree ; 
Gr. puapov, popov, popéa.] (Bot.) 
The berry or fruit of a tree of the 
genus Morus; also, the tree itself, Leaf and Fruit 
Miilch (66),n. [Allied to mudi, 3,  forus nigra). 
Cf. Prov. Ger. mulsch, molsch, rotten, soft, mellow, 
as fruit.) Half-rotten straw, or any like substance 
strewn on the ground, as over the roots of a tree, to 
protect from heat or cold, to keep moist, &c. 
Mulch, v.t. [imp.& p.p.MULCHED (miilcht); p. pr. 
& vb. m. MULCHING.] ‘To furnish with, or protect 
with, mulch. 
Miilet, ». [Lat. mulcta, multa, O. Fr. mulcte.) 
a fine; a pecuniary punishment or penalty. 
2. A blemish or defect. [Obs.] 


Syn.—Amercement; forfeit; forfeiture; penalty. 


Miulet,v.¢. [imp.& p.p. MULCTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MULCTING.] [Fr. mulcter, Lat. mulctare, multare, 
It. multare, Sp. multar. See supra.) 

1. To punish for an offense or misdemeanor by 
imposing a pecuniary fine; to fine. 

. Hence, to deprive of; to withhold from hy 
way of punishment or discipline, 

Miulet/a-ry, a. [SeeMuxct.] Im- 

Mitlet/ii-a-ry (miilkt/yn-), posing a pecuniary 
penalty; consisting of, or paid as, a fine. _ 

Mile, n. [Fr. mule, mulet, Pr. mul, mulet, Sp. & It. 
mulo, Lat. mulus, A-S. mal, mtil-as, O. 
Eng. moyle, Scot. mull, D. muil, mavile- 
zel, M. H. Ger. mil, N. H. Ger. maul, cit 
maulesel, maulthier, ai 
Dan. mulisel, Sw. 
muldsna, Icel. mtilas- 
ni, mitil. | 

1. A quadruped of 
a mongrel breed, usu- 
ally generated be- 
tween an ass and a 
mare, sometimes be- 
tween a horse and a 
she-ass;—applied al- ,.j&= 
80 to any animal pro- 
duced by a mixture of 
different species. 

2. A plant or vegetable produced by impregnating 
the pistil of one species with the pollen or fecunda- 
ting dust of another ; — called also hybrid. 

3. (Ger. miihle, mill; M. Ger. mule.} A ma- 
chine used in spinning cotton; —called also mu/e- 
jenny. 

Miile’-jém/ny,n. A machine for spinning cotton. 

Miile/-spin/ner, m. One who spins on a mule. 

Mii/le-teer’, n. [Fr. muleticr, Sp. mulatero, It. 
mulattiere. See supra.] One who drives mules. 

Miile’-wort (-wirt), x. (Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Hemionitis. 

Miley, n. <A stiff, long saw, not stretched in a 
gate, and moved much more rapidly than an or- 
dinary gate-saw. 

Miu/li-éb/ri-ty, n. [Lat. mulicbritas, from mulie- 
bris, belonging to a woman, from mulier,a woman. | 

1. The state of being a woman; womanhood; 4 
state in females corresponding to virility in man. 

2. Hence, effeminacy; softness. 

Miu'li-er,n. [(Lat., woman, female, wife.] 

1. A woman. 

2. (Law.) (a.) Lawful issue born in wedlock, in 





Black Mulberry 





Mule. 
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distinction from an elder brother born of the same 
parents before their marriage; a lawful son; the 
son of a lawful wife. (b.) (Civ. Law.) A woman; 


a wife; a mother, Blount. Cowell. Tomlins. 
Mia@/li-er-ly, adv. In the manner or condition of 
amulier; in wedlock; legitimately. [Obs.] 


Mii/li-er-ty, n. (Zaw.) State or condition of being 
amulier; position of one born in lawful wedlock. 

PMiwalish, a. Like a mule; sullen; stubborn. 

MiualVish-ly, adv. Stubbornly, like a mule. 

Miulish-ness, n. Obstinacy, as of a mule. 

Mull, v.é. Limp. & p. p. MULLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
MULLING. ] pete from Lat. mollire, to soften, or 
from W. mwil, warm, or allied to Eng, mel, Goth. 
milith, honey. 

1. T'o soften, or bring down in spirit; or to heat, 
sweeten, and enrich with spices; as, to mwll wine. 
Drink new cider, mulled with ginger warm. Gay. 


2. To dispirit or deaden. : Shak. 

Mill, ». [Icel. mui, the face of a mountain, a prom- 

ontory ; Ir. & Gael. meall, W. moel, a heap of earth, a 
mound, a hill or eminence; W. mil, amass, alump. 
1. A promontory ; as, the Mfull of Cantyre. [ Scot. 

2. A snuff-box made of the small end of a horn. 

3. [L. Ger. mull, D. mul. See Moup.] Dirt; rub- 

bish. [Obs.] Gower. 

Mull, x. [Perhaps contracted from mossul. See 
Mustin.] A thin, soft kind of muslin. 

Mulla, 2. See MOLLAH. . 

Mul/la-ga-taw/ny, n. [A compound signifying 
pepper-water.] An East Indian curry-soup. 

Mullah,n. See MOLLAH. 

Mul/lein,)n. [Fr. moléene, from mol, Lat. mollis, 

Mullen, soft. Soin Ger. wollkraut, wool-plant. | 
(Bot.) A plant of the genus Verbascum (V. thapsus), 
growing in roads and neglected fields. 

Muller, x. 1. One who, or that which, mulls. 

2. A vessel in which wine is mulled over a fire. 

Muller, n. [Prov. Eng. muil, to rub, squeeze, or 
bruise. Cf. O. Fr. moullear, mouleur, a grinder; 
N. Fr. moletée, a grindstone for colors, from Lat. mo- 
lere, to grind; O. Fr. moulir, moulre, molre, mol- 
dre, N. Fr. moudre, Pr. molre, Sp. moler, Lat. mo- 
laris, a mill-stone, i. q. molaris lapis, from molaris, 
belonging to a mill or to grinding, from mola, a mill, 
from molere, to grind.] A sort of pestle of stone or 
glass, flat at the bottom, used for grinding pigments 
upon a slab of similar material, 

Mullet, n. [Fr. mu- 
let, fr. Lat. madlus.] 

1. (Ichth.) A fish 
ofthe genus Mullus, ¢ 
which frequents the £4 
shore, and roots in Y= 
the sand like a hog. ' 
ie a Cee Mullet (Mullus barbatus). 
The name is also given to other kinds of fish. 

2. (Her.) A figure in shape like the rowel of a 
spur, used as the filial distinction of the third son. 

3. Small pincers for curling the hair. [Obs.] 

Mulley (mool/¥), 2. A cow; —a child’s word. 

Mul/li-grttbs,n. [Perh. fr. Prov. Eng. mulling, p. 
pr. of mail, to rub, squeeze, pull about, and grub. Cf. 
Prov. Eng. mulling, numb or dull; — said of pain. 

1. A twisting of the intestines; colic, tisha 

2. Hence, sullenness. 

Mullin-gong,n. (Ornith.) See Duck-BILL. 

Million (mil’yun),n. [Perh. from Fr. mouler, to 
mold, as moulwre, molding, tile. Cf. 
MuNNION.] (4rch.) (a.) A slender 
bar or pier which forms the divis- 
ion between the lights of windows, 
screens, &c. (b.) One of the divis- 
ions in panelings resembling win- 
dows. 

Mullion, v. ¢. To shape into di- 
visions by mullions. 

Miuil/lock, n. [From Eng. mil, 3. 
Cf, Scot. mulloch, mulock, crumb, ] 
Rubbish; refuse; dirt. [Obs.] 

Miuil’mul, x. Same as MULL. 

Mitilse, n. ([Lat. malswm (sc. vi- 
num), from mulsus, mixed with 
honey, honey-sweet, p. p. of mul- 
cere, to make sweet, to soften.] Wine boiled and 
mingled with honey; sweet wine. 

Mult-an/gu-lar (-Ang/gutar), a. [Fr. multangu- 
laire, It. moltangolure, from Lat. multangulus, hay- 
ing many angles, from mzltws, much, many, and 
angulus, angle.] Having many angles; polygonal. 

Mult-an/gu-lar-ly (-ing/gu-lar-l¥), adv. With 
many angles or corners. 

Mult-in/gu-lar-ness,n, The state of being po- 
lygonal. 

Miult/ar-tie/ii-late, a. [Lat. muléus, much, many, 
and articulus, a joint. Sce ARTICLE.] Having 
many articulations or joints. 

Multé@/i-ty,n. [Lat. multus, much, many.] The 
state of being many; multiplicity. [Rare.] 

t There may be multezty in things, but there can only be plu- 
rality in persons, Coleridge. 

Miil/ti-eap’su-lar, a. [Fr. multicapsulaire, from 
Lat. multus, much, many, and capsula, a small box. 
See CAPsuLE.] (ot.) Having many capsules. 

Mil/ti-erar/i-mate, a. [Lat. multus, many, and 
carina, akeel.] (Conch.) Many-keeled. 
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Miul/ti-ea/voiis, a. [Lat. multicavus, from multus, 
much, many, and cavum, cavus, a hollow, cavity, 
hole, from cavus, hollow.] Having many cavities. 

Miul/ti-cip/i-tal, a. [Lat. multus, many, and ca- 
put, head.|] (Bot.) Having many heads. Gray. 

Miul/ti-eolV/or, a. Having many colors. 

Miul’/ti-etis’/pi-date, a. [Lat. multws, many, and 
cuspis, point.] Having many cusps or points. 

Miul/ti-dén/tate, a. (Lat. multws, much, many, 
and dentatus, toothed; Fr. multidenté. See DEN- 
TATE.] Armed with many teeth. 

Miul’ti-faced, a. Having many faces. 

Miul/ti-fa/ri-oiis,a. ([Lat. multifarius, from mul- 
tus, much, many.] aving multiplicity; having 
great diversity or variety; of various kinds; diver- 
sified; made up of many differing parts. 

There is a multifarious artifice in the structure of the mean- 
est animal. More. 

Mil/ti-fa/vi-otis-ly, adv. With great multiplicity 
and diversity ; with variety of modes and relations. 

Miuil/ti-fa/ri-otis-mess,n. 1. Multiplied diversity. 

2. (Law.) The fault of improperly uniting in one 
bill distinct and independent matters, and thereby 
confounding them. Burrill. 

Mul-tif/er-otis, a. [Lat. muléws, much, many, and 
Jerre, to bear.] Bearing or producing much or 
many. [fare. 

Miul/ti-fld,a. [Lat. multifidus, from multus, much, 
many, and jindere, to cleave, split, divide; Fr. ml- 
tifide, It. multifido.] (Bot.) Having many divisions ; 
divided into several parts by linear sinuses and 
straight margins; as, a multijid leaf or corol. 

Mul-tif/i-dotis, a. [See supra.] Having many 
divisions or partitions, 

Mil/ti-fl0/rotis, or Mul-tifflo-rotis (Synop., 
§ 130), a. (Lat. multus, much, many, and flos, floris, 
flower; Fr. multiflore.] Many-flowered; having 
many flowers, 

Miul’ti-fliie,a. [Lat. multus, many, and Eng. flue.] 
Having many flues. 

Mul’/ti-foil,n. [Lat. mul- 
tus, many, and foliwm, 
leaf.] (Arch.) A leaf or- 
nament, consisting of more 
than five divisions or foils. 
See For. 

Mualti-fold, a. [Lat. mal- 
tus, much, many, and Eng. 
Jfold.| Many times doubled; 
manifold; numerous. ane 

Miul/ti-form, a. [Lat. mul- A, multifoil. 
tiformis, fr. multus, much, many, and forma, shape; 
Fr. & Sp. multiforme, It. moltiforme.] Having ma- 
ny forms, shapes, or appearances, ‘A plastic and 
multiform unit.” Hare. 

Mul/ti-form,n. That which has many forms; that 
which gives a multiplied representation or man 
repetitions of any thing. ‘And signifies a malte- 
Sorm of death.” EL. B. Browning. 

Miul/ti-form/i-ty, n. Diversity of forms; variety 
of shapes or appearances in the same thing. 

Miwl/ti-f6rm/otis, a. Having many forms. 

Miul/ti-Sén/er-otis, a. [Lat. multigenerus, from 
multus, much, many, and genus, generis, kind.] 
Having many kinds. 

Miul/ti-gran/t-late, a. Les multus, many, much, 
and granum, grain.] Having, or consisting of, 
many grains. 

Miul/ti-ji/gotis, or Mul-tij/i-goiis (Synop., 
§1380),a. [Lat. madltijugus, fr. multus, much, many, 
and jugum, yoke, pair; Fr. multijugué.] Consist- 
ing of many pairs. 

Miul/ti-latver-al, a. [Lat. multws, much, many, 
and latus, lateris, side; Fr. multilatere, Sp. multi- 
ae It. moltilatero.) Having many sides; many- 
sided. 

Miuil/ti-lin’e-al, a. [Lat. maltws, much, many, and 
linea, line.) Having many lines. 

PUL ti-ldoe/ti-lar, a. [Lat. muléws, much, many, 
and loculus, alittle place, a cell, dim. of locus, place ; 
Fr. multiloculaire, Sp. multilocular.) Having many 
cells or compartments; as, a multilocular shell, 

Mul-til’/o-quenge, n. [Lat. multus, much, many, 
and loquens, p. pr. of logui, to speak.] Use of many 
words; talkativeness. 

Mul-til’o-quent, / a. [Lat. multiloquus, from mul- 

Mul-til’/o-quoits, tus, much, many, and loqut, 
to speak.] Speaking much; very talkative. 

Miul/ti-no/date, i. [Lat. meltws, much,.many, 

Miil/ti-n0/dots, and nodatus, knotty, p. p. of 
nodare, to make knotty, from nodus, knot; Lat. 
multinodus, Fr. multinoweux.) Having many knots. 

Muil/ti-m0/mi-al, a. or n. [Lat. multws, much, 
many, and Gr. vopz4, division, distribution, from 
vévety, to deal out, distribute; Fr. mzltinome, Sp. 
multinomio.] The same as POLYNOMIAL, q. Vv. 

Miuil/tindm/inal a. (Lat. multus, much, 

Millti nti mots, | many, and nomen, nomi- 
nis, name; Lat. multinominis.] Tlaving many 
names or terms. 

Mul-tip’a-rotis, a. [Lat. multws, much, many, 
and parere, to bear, produce; Fr. multipare, It. 
moltiparo.| Producing many at a birth, 

Mul-tip/ar-tite, a. [Lat. multipartitus, from mul- 
tus, much, many, and partitus, divided, p. p. of 
partire, to divide, from pars, part; Fr. multipar- 
tite, It. moltipartito.] Divided into many parts; 
having several parts. 
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Mul/ti-péd, n. [Lat. multipes, multipedis, and 
multipeda, from multus, much, many, and pes, pedis, 
foot; Fr. multipede.] An insect having many feet. 

Miuil’ti-péd, a. Having many feet. 

Mul’ti-ple (mutlti-pl), a. [Fr. multiple, L. Lat. 
multiplus, for multiplex, q. v.] Containing more 
than once, or more than one; manifold. 

Miul’ti-ple,n. (Math.) A quantity containing anoth- 
er a certain number of times without a remainder, 

ge A common multiple of two or more numbers con- 
tains each of them a certain number of times exactly; 
thus, 24 is a common multiple of 3.and 4. The least com- 
mon multiple is the least number that will do this; thus, 
12 is the least common multiple of 3 and 4. 

Multiple or collective fruits (Bot.), masses or aggrega- 
tions of fruits, springing from several distinct blossoms, 
united into one body. Gray.— Multiple stars (Astron.), 
several stars in close proximity, which revolve round a 
common center. Nichol. 

Miul’ti-pléx, a. cee from multus, much, many, 
and plicare, to fold; It. meltiplice, moltiplice, Sp. 
multiplice.] Manifold; multiple. 

Miul/ti-pli/a-ble, a. [Fr. & Pr. muitipliable. 
MuLTIPLY.] Capable of being multiplied. / 

BURL PL Geen n. Capacity of being mul- 

iplied. : 

Miul/ti-pli-ca-ble, a. [Lat. multiplicabilis, Sp. 
multiplicable, It. moltiplicabile. See Mutvripry.] 
Capable of being multiplied; multipliable. 

Miul/ti-pli-eand’, n. pe multiplicandus, to be 
multiplied; Fr. multiplicande, Sp. multiplicando, 
It. moltiplicando.] (Arith.) The number to be mul- 
tiplied by another, which is called the multiplier. 

Miul/ti-pli-ecate, or Mul-tip/lieate (Synop., 
§ 180), n. [Lat. multiplicatus, p. p. of multiplicare ; 
It. multiplicato, moltiplicato, Sp. multiplicado, Fr. 
multiplié. See MuLriety.] Consisting of many, 
or more than one; multiple; multifold. 


See 


Multiplicate flower (Bot.), a flower that is double, or 


has an unusual number of petals in consequence of the 
abnormal multiplication of the parts of the floral whorls. 

Miul/ti-pli-ea/tion, n.  [Lat. multiplicatio, Fr. 
multiplication, Pr. multiplicatio, 8p. multiplicacion, 
It. moltiplicazione. See MULTIPLY.] ~ 

1. The act of multiplying, or of increasing num- 
ber; as, the multiplication of the human species by 
natural generation. 5 

2. (Math.) A rule or operation by which any 
given number or quantity may be repeated or added 
to itself any number of times proposed; thus, the 
product of 10 multiplied by 5 is 50. 

Miulti-pli-ca/tive, a. [Fr. multiplicatif, Pr. mul- 
tiplicatiu.| Tending to multiply ; having the power 
to multiply, or increase numbers. 

Miul/ti-pli-ea/tor, n. [Lat., It. multiplicatore, Sp. 
multiplicador, Fr. multiplicateur.| The number by 
which another number is multiplied; a multiplier. 

Miail/ti-pli’cious (-plish/us), a ([Lat. multiplex, 
qv] Manifold. [Obs.] 

Mul/ti-plig/i-ty (-plis/i-ty), n. [Fr. multiplicité, 
Pr. multiplicitat, Sp. multiplicidad, It. moltiplicita. | 

1. A state of being multiple, manifold, or various ; 
as, a multiplicity of thoughts or objects. 

2. A collection of many objects; a great or large 
number. ‘A multiplicity of gods.” South. 

Miul/ti-pli/er,. 1. One who, or that which, mul- 
tiplies, or increases number, 

2. The number in arithmetic by which another is 
multiplied. 

3. (Physics.) An instrument for multiplying or 
increasing by repetition the intensity of a force or 
action, particularly when feeble, so as to render it 
appreciable or measurable, as heat or galvanism. 
See THERMO-MULTIPLIER. 

Multi-ply (54), v. t. [imp. & p. p, MULTIPLIED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. MULTIPLYING.] [Fr. multiplier, Pr. 
multipliar, multiplicar, Sp. multiplicar, It. multi- 
plicare, moltiplicare, from Lat. multiplex, q. v.]} 

1. To increase in number; to make more numer- 
ous; to add quantity to. 

Impunity will multiply motives to disobedience. Ames. 

2. (Math.) To repeat or add to itself any given 
number or quantity as many times as there are units 
in another given number; thus, 7 multiplied by 8 
produces the number 56, 

Miul/ti-ply, v.i. 1. To make greater in number or 
extent; to become numerous. ‘‘ When men began 
to multiply on the face of the earth.” Gen, vi. 1. 

2. To increase in extent and influence, 

The word of God grew and multiplied. Acts xii. 24. 

Multiplying glass, or lens. See LENS. 

Mul-tip’o-tent, a. [Lat. multipotens, from multus, 
much, and potens, powerful. See PorEnT.] Hay- 
ing manifold power, or power to do many things. 
“ Jove multipotent.” Shak. 

Miul/ti-prés/en¢e, n. [Lat. muléws, much, many, 
and presentia, presence.] The power or act of 
being present in more places than one at once. 

Miil/ti-ra/di-ate, a. (Lat. muidtws, much, many, 
and radiatus, irradiated, shining, fr. radius, ray, 
beam.] Having many rays. 

Muil/tiva-modse/’, a. [Lat. multus, many, and ra- 
mus, a branch.] Having many branches, an 
Mul-tis’/ciotis (mul-tish/us), a. [Lat. maltiscius, 
from multws, much, and sciws, knowing, from scire, 

to know.] Having variety of knowledge. [Obs.] 

Miul/ti-séet, a. (Lat. multws, many, much, and se- 
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care, sectum, to cut.] (Entom.) Divided into many 
segments, and having no distinct trunk and ab- 
domen; —said of an insect, Maunder. 

Miual/ti-sé@’/ri-al, a. [Lat. multws, much, many, and 
series, row, ot) (Bot.) Having, or arranged in, 
several horizontal ranks. Gray. 

Miul/ti-sil/i-quotis, a. [Lat. multus, much, many 
and es a pod or husk; Fr. multisiliqueus.] 
(Bot.) Having many pods or seed-vessels. 

Mul-tis’/o-motis, a. [Lat. multéisonus, from mul- 
tus, much, many, and sonws, sound.] Having many 
sounds, or sounding much, 

Miuil/ti-spi/ral, a. [Lat. muléus, much, many, and 
spira, coil, spire; Fr. multispiré.] (Conch.) Exhib- 
iting numerous coils round a submedian center; — 
said of the opercula of certain shells. Brande. 

Miuil/ti-stri/ate, a. [Lat. muléws, much, many, and 
stria, a furrow or channel. See STRIATE.] Hay- 
ing many streaks. 

Mil/ti-stil’eate, a. 


Lat. multus, much, many, 
and sulcus, furrow. ] 


aving many furrows. 

Miul/ti-syl/la-ble, n. [Lat. multws, much, many, 
and Eng. syllable, It. moltisillabo.] A word of 
many syllables; a polysyllable. [Mare.] 

Mul ti-tit/a-lar, a. [Lat. multus, many, and titu- 
lus, a title.) Having many titles. 

Mil ti-ta/bu-lar, a. (Lat. mwtus, many, and tuba, 
tube.] Having many tubes; as, a muiltitubular 
boiler. 

Miul’ti-ttide (53), n. [Fr. multitude, Pr. multitut, 
Sp. multitud, It. multitudine, moltitudine, Lat. mul- 
titudo, multitudinis, from multus, much, many. ] 

1. The state of being many ; numerousness. 

2. A great number of individuals; a numerous 
collection or gathering; a crowd. 

It is a fault in a multitude of preachers, that they utterly 
neglect method in their harangues. Watts. 

He the vast hissing multitude admires. Addison. 

The multitude, the populace; the mass of men. 

Syn.— Throng; crowd; assembly; assemblage ; com- 

“monalty; swarm; populace; vulgar. See THRONG. 

Miail’ti-tii/dima-ry,a. Multitudinous; manifold, 

Mil/ti-tii/di-motis, a. Consisting of, or having, 
the appearance of a multitude; manifold; as, the 
multitudinous sea; the maltitudinous tongue. 

Miul/ti-ta/dimnotis-ly, adv. In a multitudinous 
manner. 

Miul/ti-tii/di-motis-ness, 7. 
of being multitudinous. 

Mul-tiv’a-gant, - [Lat. multivagus, from mal- 

Moul-tiv’a-gotis,} tws, much, and vagus, strolling 
about, wandering, and maitws, much, and vagans, 
p. pr. of vagari, to stroll about, to wander, from 
vagus.| Wandering much. [Obs.] 

Mitlticvalve, n. [Fr. multivalve.] (Zodl.) A mol- 
lusk which has a shell of many valves. 

Mil/ti-valve, }a. [Lat. multus, much, many, 

Pil -ti-valv/ii-lar, and valwa, the leaf or valve 
of adoor. See VALVE.] Having many valves, 

Multiv’er-sant, a. [Lat. multws, much, many, 
and versans, p. pr. of versare, v. intens. from ver- 
tere, to turn.) Turning into many shapes; assum- 
ing many forms; protean, - 

Mul-tiv’i-otis, a. [Lat. multivius, from multus, 
much, many, and wa, way.] Having many ways 
or roads. [ Obs. 

Mul-tiv’o-eal, a. [Lat. multus, many, and vow, 
sound, voice.] Signifying many different things; 
of manifold meaning ; equivocal, ‘'An ambigu- 
ous or multivocal word.” Coleridge. 

oWul-to’ ed, n. (Turk. multeka, from Ar. multaka, a 
place of meeting, the confluence of two rivers, the 
meeting of seas, from lakd, to meet.] The Turkish 
code of law. 

Multiée/t-lar, a. [Lat. multus, much, many, and 
oculus, eye.] Having many eyes, or more than two, 
wi/tum, x. An extract of quassia and licorice, 
fraudulently employed by brewers in order to econ- 
omize malt and hops. Craig. 

Hard multum, a preparation made from Cocculus Jn- 
dicus, used to impart an intoxicating quality to beer. 

Mult-iin’/gu-late, a. (Lat. multws, much, many, 
and wngulatus, having hoofs. See UNGULA. ] Hav- 
ing the hoof divided into more than two parts. 

Milt/tire, n. [O. Fr. multure, moulture, N. Fr. 
mouture, Pr. moltwra, from Lat. molitura, a grind- 
ing, from molere, to grind.] 

1. (Scots Law.) The quantity of grain or meal 
payable to the proprietor of a mill for grinding 
grain. Erskine. 

2. A grist or grinding; the grain ground. 

Miim,a. (Cf. MuMBLE, MumMM, and MoME.] Silent; 
not speaking. 

The citizens are mum; say not a word. 

Mim, interj. Be silent; hush. 

Wiim, 7. Silence. [are.] Hudibras. 

Mim, mn. [Ger. mumme, from Chr. Mumme, who 
first brewed it in 1492.] <A sort of strong beer, 
originally introduced from Brunswick, in Germany, 
and hence often called Brunswick mum. 

The clamorous crowd is hushed with mugs of mum. Pope. 

Miim/pble, v.i. [imp. & p.p.MUMBLED; p. pr. & vb. 
m. MUMBLING.] [L. Ger. mumpeln, mummeln, D. 
mompelen, mommelen, Icel. & Sw. mumla, Dan. 
mumie, N. H. Ger. mummeln, M. H, Ger. mummen. 
Cf. Mum, a. and Mump, v.] 

1. To speak with the lips or other organs partly 


The state or quality 


Shak. 
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closed, so as to render the sounds inarticulate and 
imperfect; to utter words with a grumbling tone, 
indicating discontent or displeasure ; to mutter. 


“Peace, you mumbling fool.” Shak. 
A wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 
Picking dry sticks, and mumbling to herself. Otway. 


2. To chew or bite softly ; to eat with the lips close. 
Miim/ble, v.t. 1. To utter with a low, inarticulate 
voice, 
He with mumbled prayers atones the Deity. Dryden. 
2.-To mouth gently, or to eat with a muttering 
sound. 

3. To suppress, or utter imperfectly. 
Miim/ble-mews (-niiz), n. A kind of tale-bearer, 
Miim/bler, . One who mumbles. 
Mitim/bling-ly, adv. With a low, inarticulate 

utterance, 

Miuim/-budg/et, interj. [From mum and budget.] 
Be silent and secret;— used in contempt or ludi- 
crously. [Obs.] 

Miuim/-change, 2, 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Miimm,v.i. [imp. & p. p. MUMMED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. MUMMING.] [N. H. Ger. mummen, vermummen, 
to mask, mufile, from mewmme, a mask or mufile; 
D. mommen, to mask, mom, amask; whence O. Fr. 
momer, mommer. See MOMIER.] T'o sport or make 
diversion in a mask or disguise; to mask, 

Miim/ma-chig,n. Sce MummMy-cHoG. 

Miim/mer, 7. One who mumms, or makes diver- 
sion in disguise; a mime; a masker; a buffoon. 
‘‘ Jugglers and dancers, antics, mummers.” Milton. 

Miim/mer-y, n. [L. Ger. mummerie, H. Ger. mum- 
merci, Fr. momerie, Sp. momeria, See supra.] 

1. Masking; sport; diversion; low amusement; 
buffoonery. ‘The mummery of forcign strollers.” 

Fenton. 

2. Farcical show; hypocritical disguise and pa- 
rade to delude vulgar minds. 

Miuim/mi-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. momification. 
Moummiry.] The act of making into a mummy, 

Miim/mi-form, a. [Eng. mummy and Lat. forma, 
shape.] Resembling a mummy, 

Mitim/mi-fy, v.¢. (imp. & p. p. MUMMIFIED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. MUMMIFYING.] [Eng. mummy and Lat. 
Jfacere, to make; Fr. momijier.}] To embalm and 
dry a8 amummy; to make into a mummy. 

Miim/my,n. [I'r. mwmie, momie, 8p. & Pg. momia, 
It. mummia, Per. miimiyd, from mim, mdm, wax. |] 

1. A dead body embalmed and dried after the 
manner of the ancient Egyptians; also, a body pre- 
served, by any means, in a dry state, from the pro- 
cess of putrefaction, 

2. The gummy substance exuding from bodies 
prepared with pitch, asphaltum, and the like. 

3. (Gardening.) A sort of wax used in grafting 
and planting trees, 

To beat toa mummy, to beat to an indiscriminate or 
senseless mass. 
Miim/my, v. é. 
Miim/my-chdg, n. 
the Indian name.] 

carp kind. 

Miimp, v.t.  [imp. & p.p. MUMPED (mtimt); p. pr. 
& vb. 2. MUMPING.] [Icel. mwmpa, to take into the 
mouth, fr. mwmpr, curly beard; L. Ger. mumpeln.] 

1. To work over with the mouth; to nibble; as, 
to mump food. 

2. To talk imperfectly, brokenly, or feebly; to 
chatter unintelligibly. ‘‘Old men who mump their 
passion.” Goldsmith. 

Mtmp,v.i. 1. To move the lips with the mouth 
closed; to mumble, as in sulkiness. 

He mumps, and lowers, and hangs the lip, they say. Taylor, 1630. 

2. To talk imperfectly, brokenly, or feebly; to 
chatter unintelligibly. 

3. [D. mompen, to cheat. Cf. MuMBLE.] To 
cheat; to deceive; to play the beggar. ‘ And then 
went mumping with a sore leg,... canting and 
whining.” burke, 

4. To be sullen or sulky, 
Muiimp/er,n. <A beggar. 
Miimp/ish,a. Dull; heavy; sullen; sour, 
Mitimp/ish-ly, adv. Dully; wearily. 
Miuimp/ish-mess,n. The state or quality of being 

mumpish or sullen. 

Miimps, 7. pl. [Prov. Eng. mump, to be sulky. Cf. 
Mump, MumBLE, and Mum.] 

1. Sulienness; silent displeasure. [ Obs.] Skinner. 

2. (Med.) A peculiar and specific unsuppurative 
inflammation of the parotid glands, 

Min, v. i. or auailiary. To be obliged; must. 
[Prov. Eny.] 

Minch, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MUNCHED (miincht); p. 
pr. & vb. nN. MUNCHING.] [Fr. manger, Pr. manjar, 
Tt. mangiare, to eat, from Lat, manducare, to chew. 
Cf. Fr. macher, Pr. maschar, mastegar, to chew, 
from Lat. masticare, to chew.] ‘To chew continu- 
ously upon; to nibble; to chew without opening 
the mouth. [Collog. or familiar.) [Formerly writ- 
ten also maunch and mounch. | 

I could munch your good dry oats. Shak. 

Miimch, v. 7. To chew with closed lips; to masti- 
cate. [ Collog. or familiar. ] 

Miinch/er, n. One who munches, 

Miin/dane, a. [Lat. mundanus, from mundus, the 
world; Sp. & Pg. mundano, It. mondano, Pr. mon- 


A game of hazard with cards. 
Decker. 


See 


To embalm and dry, as amummy, 
[Written also mumma-chog, 
(ichth.) A small fish of the 


[ Prov. Eng.] 
Young. 


Mun-dif/i-eant, n. 





MUNITION 


dan, Fy. mondain. See MonpkE.] Belonging to the 
world; worldly; earthly ; terrestrial; as, mundane 
sphere; mundane space, ‘Mundane passions.” 

LI, Taylor. 

Miuin/dane-ly, adv. In a mundane manner ; with 
reference to worldly things. 

Mun-dan/i-tty, n. [Sp. mundanidad, It. mondani- 
ta, Fr. mondanité,} Worldliness. [ Obs. ] 

Mun-da/tion, n. (Lat. mundatio; mundare, to 
make clean ; mundus, clean.] Act of cleansing.[ Obs. 

Miun/da-to-ry, a. (Lat. mundatorius. See ee 
Cleansing; having power to eleanse. [ Obs.] 

Miin/die,n. Iron pyrites, or arsenical pyrites ;— 
so called by the Cornish miners. Ure. 

Mun-diffi-cant, a [Lat. mundificans, p. pr. of 
mundificare, to make clean, from mundus, clean, 
and facere, to make.] Serving to cleanse and heal. 

An ointment or plaster which 
serves to cleanse and heal. 

Miin/di-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. mondification.] The 
act or operation of cleansing any body from dross 
or extraneous matter. 

Mun-dif/i-ea-tive, a. [Fr. mondificatif. See su- 
pra.) Cleansing; having the power to cleanse. 

Mun-dif/i-ea-tive, n. A medicine that has the 
quality of cleansing. 

Mitin/di-fy, v.t. [Fr. mondifier, Lat. mundificare. 
See MuUNDIFICANT.] To cleanse. [Obs.] Harvey. 

Mitin/dil,. An embroidered turban richly orna- 
mented in imitation of gold and silver. Simmonds. 

Mun-div/a-gant, a [From Lat. mundus, the 
world, and vagans, p. pr. of vagari, to stroll or 
wander about, from vagus, strolling or wandering 
about.] Wandering over the world. [2Rave.] 

Minds, 7. pl. See MuNs. 

Mun-dtin’/gus, ». [Cf. Sp. mondongo, paunch, 
tripe, black pudding.) Tobacco. [Cant.] ‘ Ex- 
hale mundungus’ ill perfuming scent.” Philips. 

Miui/ner-a-ry, a. [Lat. munus, muneris, a gift.] 
Having the nature of a gift. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Miu/ner-ate,v.t. (Lat. munerare, muneratum, to 
give, bestow, present, from munus, muneris, a gift.] 
To remunerate. [ Obds.] 

Miti/nexr-a/tion, n, [Lat. muneratio. 
Remuneration. [Obs.] 

Miimg’-eorn,n. The same as MANG-CORN, 

Miin’go,n. A fibrous material obtained by devil- 
ing the rags or remnants of sine woolen goods, as 
broadcloths, &c. In this respect alone does it differ 
from shoddy, and like it is spun into yarn for 
making cloth, but of a nicer quality. 

Mun/grel,n.&a, Mongrel. See MONGREL. 

Mu-ni¢/i-pal, a. [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. municipal, 
It. municipale, Lat. municipalis, from mwnicipium, 
a town in Italy, which possessed the right of Roman 
citizenship, but was governed by its own laws, a 
free town, from municeps, an inhabitant of a free 
town, a free citizen, from mwnia, official duties, 
functions, and capere, to take. ] 

1. Pertaining to a corporation or city; as, munici- 
pal rights; municipal ofticers. 

2. Pertaining to a state, kingdom, or nation. 

Municipal law is properly defined to be a rule of' civil con- 
duct prescribed by the supreme power in a state. Blackstone. 

Mu-ni¢c/i-pal-ism,n. The municipal condition. 

Mu-ni¢/i-pali-ty,n, [Fr. municipalité, It. muni- 
cipalita, Sp. municipalidad.] A municipal district. 

Mu-niffie, a. Munificent; liberal. [Obs. or rare.] 

Mu-nif/i-eate, v.t. [Lat. munificare, munificatum, 
to present with a thing, from munificus, present- 
making, bountiful, from menus, muneris, present, 
gift, and facere, to make.] To enrich. [Obs.] 

Mu-niffi-cen¢ge, n. [Fr. munificence, Sp. munifi- 
cencia, It. munificenza, Lat. munificentia.} The 
quality of being munificent; a giving or bestowing 
with extraordinary liberality; bounty; liberality. 

A state of poverty obscures all the virtues of liberality and 
munificence. Addison. 

Syn.— Benevolence; beneficence; liberality; gener- 
osity; bounty; bounteousness. See BENEVOLENCE. 

Mu-nif/i-cenc¢e, 1. [Lat. munire, to fortify.] Means 
of defense; fortification. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Mu-nif/i-gemt, a. [Fr. munijicent, It. munificente, 
Sp. munijicente, munijiciente, Lat. munificus. See 
MUNIFICATE.]| Very liberal in giving or bestowing; 
generous; bountiful; as, a mwnificent benefactor. 

Syn.—Beneficent ; bounteous ; bountiful ; liberal ; 
generous. 

Mu-nif/i-gent-ly, adv. In amunificent manner. 

Mii/ni-fy, v. i. To prepare means of defense. [ Obs.] 

Mi/ni-ment,n. [Lat. munimentum, from munire, 
to fortify. See infra.] 

1. The act of supporting or defending; defense. 
2. That which supports or defends; a strong- 
hold; a place or means of defense; munition; as- 
sistance. “‘ Other muniments and petty helps.” Shak. 
3. (Law.) A record; the evidences or writings 
whereby a man is enabled to defend the title to his 
estate; title deeds and papers. Blount. 
Muniment house, or room, that room in a cathedral, 
castle, or other public building, which is used for ae 
ing the records, charters, seals, deeds, and the like. Gwi/t. 

Mu-nite’,v.¢. [Lat. munire, munitum, to wall, to 
build a wall around, to fortify; It. muntre, Fr. mu- 
nir.| To fortify; to strengthen. [Obs.] | Bacon. 

Mu-ni/tion (mu-nish/un), n. [Lat. munitio, Fr. 
munition, Sp. municion, It. munizione. | 


See supra.] 
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MUNITY 


1. Fortification. [Obs.] Hale. 

2. Whatever materials are used in war for defense, 
or for annoying an enemy; ammunition; also, stores 
and provisions; military stores of all kinds, 

Munition ships, ships which convey military and naval 
stores of any kind, and attend or follow a fleet to supply 
ships of war. 

Miai/ni-ty, n. Freedom; security ; immunity. [ Obs. 
Mun-jeet’,n. (Hind. manjit, majith, a drug use 
for dyeing red.| The root of a plant (Rubia mun- 
jista) brought from India, and used for dyeing, in 
the place of madder. [Hindostan.] Simmonds. 
Minn/ion,n. [Fr. meneau.] Same as MULLION. 
Bitims,n. [Ger. mund, Goth. munths. See Mouru.] 
The mouth and chaps. [ Vulgar.] 
One a penny, two a penny, hot cross buns, 
Butter them, and sugar them, and put them in your mus. 
Old Rhyme. Halliwell. 
(Arch.) A vertical piece in the 
Miin/ting, frame of a door separating the panels. 
Miint/jae, n. (Zodl.) A species of deer 
(Cervulus vaginalis) found in the islands 
of Java and Sumatra, strongly attached to 
certain districts, especially moderately ele- 
vated grounds covered 
with long grass and 
containing thickets of 
shrubs and small trees. 
Mia/rage, n. [Fr. mu- 
rage, fr. murer, to wall, 
fr. mur, Lat. murus, 
wall. See MursE.] Mon- 
ey paid for keeping 
walls in repair. [Obs.] 
Mii/ral, a. [Fr. & Sp. 
mural, It. murale, Lat. 
muralis, from murus, 
wall. See MurE.] 

1. Pertaining to 
a wall. “Mural .. 
breach.” Milton. [75 

2. Resembling a 
wall; perpendicular 
or steep; as, a 722- 
ral precipice. 

Mural circle (As- 
tron.), a graduated - 
circle, in the plane of | 
the meridian, attached 
permanently to a per- 
pendicular wall; — 
used for measuring }> 
ares of the meridian. |—& 
The term mural isal- '— 
80 applied to any other 
instrument similarly 
mounted; as, a m2,- 
ral quadrant; a mu- 
ral sector. — Mural crown(Rom. 
Aniiq.), a golden crown, or cir- 
cle of gold, indented so as to re- 
semble a battlement, bestowed 
on him who first mounted the 
wall of a besieged place, and 
there lodged a standard. 

Miar/der,n. [A-8. mordhur, 
mordhor, mordher, murder, from mordh, id., O. Sax. 
morth, mordh, O. Fries. morth, Icel. mordh, Dan., 
Sw., O. & N. H. Ger. mord, D. moord, Goth. 
maurthr, allied to Lat. mors, mortis, death, mori, 
morirt, to die, Skr. mri, Lith. mirti: Fr. meurtre, 
from Goth. maurthr.] The act of killing a human 
being with malice prepense or aforethought, express 
or implied; homicide with malice aforethought. 

Slaughter grows murder when it goes too far. Dryden. 
ts The term murder, in the sense of crime, was an- 
ciently applied only to the secret killing of one human be- 
ing by another, which the word moerda signifies in the 
Teutonic language. Tomlins. 

Miar/der, v.t. [imp. & p. p. MURDERED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. MURDERING.] [A-S. myrdhrian, Goth. 
maurthrjan, O. WH. Ger. murdran, murdan, N. H. 
Ger. morden, D. moorden, Sw. mérda, Dan. myrde, 
Icel. myrdha, See supra.] 

1. To kill with premeditated malice, 

2. To destroy; to put an end to, 
Canst thou murder thy breath in the middle of a word? Shak. 

Syn.—To kill; assassinate; slay. See KILL. 


Mfir/der-er,n. 1. One guilty of murder; a person 
who, in possession of his reason, unlawfully kills a 
human being with premeditated malice, 

2. A small piece of ordnance often used on 
ships; — called also murdering -picce, [ Obs.] 

Syn. — Assassin ; cut-throat ; bloodshedder ; man- 
slayer. 

Mifir/der-ess, 7, A female who :ommits murder, 

Miir/der-ing-piége,. A small piece of ordnance ; 
amurderer, [Obs.] 

Miair’der-ment,n. Murder. [0bs.] Fairfax. 

Miar/der-otis, a. 1. Guilty of murder; as, the 
murderous king. 

2. Consisting in murder; accompanied with mur- 
der; bloody; cruel; as, murderous rapine, 

3. Fond of murder; bloody; sanguinary; as, 
murderous tyranny. 

4. Premeditating murder; as, murderous intent, 

Syn.—Bloody ; sanguinary ; blood-guilty ; blood- 
thirsty; fell; savage; cruel. 


Miin/tin, )n. 
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Mfir/der-otis-ly, adv. In a murderous manner. 

Mfir/dress,n. (/ort.) A battlement in ancient for- 
tifications with interstices for firing through. [Obds.] 

Mire, n. [Lat. murus, Fr. mur, Pr. mur, mura, 
It., Sp., & Pg. muro, Icel. mir, O. Sax. & O. H. 
Ger. mura, M. I. Ger. mitre, M. Ger, miter, N. H. 
Ger. mauer.] A wall. oe Shak. 

Miire,v.¢. [Fr. murer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. murar, It. 
& Lat. murare, Ger. mauern. See supra.] To 
inclose in walls; to wall; to immure, 

Mii/ren-ger, m. One who oversees a wall. 

WMi'rex,n. {Lat., the purple-fish.] (Zodl.) A genus 
of marine, carnivorous mollusca, 

Mu-réx/an, 2. (Chem.) Purpuric acid produced by 
the decomposition of murexide. Craig. 

Mu-réx/ide,n. (Chem.) Purpurate of ammonia. 

Mii/ri-a-cite (49), n. [Fr. muriacite, from Lat. 
muria.| (Min.) A variety of anhydrite crystallized 
in broad lamelle. Dana. 

Mia/ri-ate, n. [Fr. muriate, from Lat. muria.] 
(Chem.) A compound formed by the union of mu- 
riatic acid with a base, 

t= The term was formerly applied to the chlorides 
before their true composition was understood, and while 
they were erroneously supposed to be compounds of an 
acid with an oxide, &c. 

Mii/ri-a/ted, a 1. Combined or impregnated with 
muriatic acid. 

2. Put in brine. 

3. (Photog.) Prepared with chloride of silver 
through the agency of common salt. 

Miri-atiie, a [Fr. muriatique, Lat. muriaticus, 
from muria.| (Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained 
from, sea-salt. 

Muriatie acid, an acid consisting of one equivalent of 
hydrogen and one of chlorine; hydrochloric acid ;—for- 
merly called also marine acid, and spirit of salt. 

Mii/ri-a-tif/er-otis,a. [Fr. muriatifere, from mu- 
riatique, Eng. mwriatic, and Lat. ferre, to bear, 
produce.] Producing muriatic substances or salt. 

Mi/ri-eal/cite, n. [Fr. muricaicite, and Lat. calz, 
calcis, limestone.] (Min.) Rhomb-spar. 

Mii’ri-eate, a. [Lat. meuricatus, from murex, 

Miu/ri-ea’ted, muricis, a pointed rock or stone. ] 

1. Formed with sharp points; full of sharp points 
or prickles, 

2. (Bot.) Waying the surface covered with sharp 
points, or armed with prickles. 

Mii/ri-¢ite (49), n. (Paleon.) Fossil remains of 
shells of the genus Murex, 

Mii/ride, n. [Lat. muria, brine.] (Chem.) Bro- 
mine; — formerly so called from its being obtained 
from sea-water. 

Mii/ri-form, a. ([Lat. murus, a wall, and forma, 
shape.] (ot.) Resembling, in squareness and 
regular arrangement, courses of bricks or stones; 
as, a muriform variety of cellular tissue. 

Mii/rine, a. ([Lat. murinus, fr. mus,mouse.] Per- 
taining to a mouse, or to mice; mouse-colored. 

Mii/rine,n. [Fr.murin. See supra.|] (Zo0l.) One 
of a tribe of rodents, of which the mouse is the type. 

Mifirk, n. [A-8. myrc, Icel. myrkr, myrkvi, Sw. 
morker, morkhet, Dan. mdrke, mérkhed, allied to 
Russ. mrak. See Mirk.] Darkness. [Obs.] Shak. 

Miairk, a. Dark; murky: gloomy. 

THe can not see through the mantle murk. Drake. 

Miaivk, n. The refuse, as of fruit, &c., after the 
juice has been expressed. 

Miairk/i-ly, adv. Darkly; gloomily. 

Mark’y, a. [compar. MURKIER; superl, MURKIEST. ] 
[A-8. myrc, Icel. myrkr, Dan. & Sw. mdrk. See 
Murk, supra.] Dark; obscure; gloomy. 

A murky storm deep lowering o’er our heads. Addison. 

Mfir’mur, 2. [Lat. murmur, Fr. murmure, O. Fr. 
murmur, Sp. & Pg. murmurio, It. mormorio. | 

1. A low, confused, and indistinct sound, like 
that of running water. 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope. 

2. A complaint half suppressed, or uttered in a 
low, muttering voice. 

Some discontents there are, some idle murmurs. Dryden. 

Mfair/mur,v.i. [imp. & p. p. MURMURED; p.pr.& 
vb, N. MURMURING.] [Fr. murmurer, Pr. & Pg. 
murmurar, Sp. murmurar, mormurar, It. murma- 
rare, mormorare, Lat. murmurare, murmurart, 
from murmur, allied to Gr. poppdpery, to roar and 
boil, said of water, and Ger. murren, D. morren, 
Icel. & Sw. murra, Dan. murre, to mutter, growl, 
grumble, or murmur. See supra.] 

1. To make a low, continued noise, like the hum 
of bees, a stream of water, rolling waves, or the 
wind in a forest. ‘‘ The murmuring surge.” Shak. 

2. To utter complaints in a low, half-articulated 
voice; to utter sullen discontent; to grumble ;— 
with at before the thing which occasions discon- 
tent; as, murmur not at adversity ;— or with aé or 
against before the active or direct cause of the evil. 

Murmur not at your sickness, for thereby you will sin 
against God’s providence, Watts. 

Mfir/mur-a/tion, n. Act of murmuring; murmur, 

Mair’mur-er,. One who murmurs. 

Mar/mur-ing-ly, adv. With a low sound; with 
complaints. 

Mar/mur-otis,a. [Lat. murmuriosus, 0. Fr. mur- 
mureux, Pr. murmurios, It. mormoroso. See su- 





MUSCLE 
pra.) Attended with murmurs; exciting murmur 
or complaint; murmuring. 

Mifir/ni-val,n. [Perhaps from Fr. mornifle, a trick 
at cards according to Cotgrave, but which now 
means a slap in the face. Nares.} Four cards of a 
sort, as four aces, four kings, and the like;—a 
term used in the game of gleek. [Obs.] Nares. 

Marr, 7. [Probably abbreviated from murrain. See 
infra.| Acatarrh. [Obs.]} Gascoigne. 

Mitr’/rain (miir/rin, 42), n. [O. Eng. morren, O. Fr. 
morine, Sp. morrina, Pg. morrinha, It. moria, from 
O. Fr. morir, murir, murrir, Sp. morir, Pg. mor- 
rer, It. morire, Lat. mori, moriri, to die. Cf. O. 
Fr. marrane, a kind of epidemic.) An infectious 
and fatal disease among cattle. 

Miir/rain,a. Having, or afflicted with, murrain, 

Marre,n. <A bird; the auk. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

Miir/rey, n. [O. Fr. morée, a dark-red color, mor, 
blackish brown, from Lat. mo7wm, mulberry, black- 
berry, or from Maurus, a Moor; Sp. morado, mo- 
reno, Pr. moren, It. morato, morello.] Of a dark- 
red color, [Qbs.] Bacon. Boyle. 

Miir/rhine (-rin), or Miir/rhine (-rin), a. [Lat. 
murrhinus, from murrha, a kind of stone of which 
costly vessels were made; Fr. murrhin, It. murri- 
no.) Pertaining to, or made of, a kind of stone 
called murrha by the ancients;—said of certain 
vases of great beauty and delicacy used by tho 
luxurious in Rome as wine-cups, said to be made 
of variegated or onyx stone, or of fine porcelain, 
and having a reputed quality of breaking if poison 
was mixed with the liquor they contained. Fairholt. 

Mir’ri-on, n. [O. Sp. murrion, murion, N. Sp. 
morrion.] A helmet; amorion. See Morton. 

Marth,n. Plenty; abundance. [Obs.or Prov. Eng.} 

Mitir/ther, m.&v. Murder. [Obs.] See MurpER. 

Mair’za, n. The hereditary nobility among the 
Tartars. 

_&~ This word must not be confounded with the Per- 
sian Afrza, though it is of the same origin. 

WMits,n. [Lat.,mouse.] (Zodl.) A genus of small 
rodent quadrupeds, including the mouse and rat. 
Misa, n.; pl. Mo'- 
SU, iat) (Bot.) 
A genus of tropical 
plants, including the 
banana and_plan- 
tain. Baird, 

Mu-sa/ceotis, a. 
(Bot.) Of, pertaining 
to, or resembling, 
plants of an order of 
which the genus J/u- 
sa is the type. 

Miis/al, a. Pertain- 
ing to the Muses, or 
to poetry. [Rare.] 

Mii/sar, n. An itin- 
erant musician who 
played on the mu- 
sette, formerly very 
common in Europe, 
See MuSETTE. 

Mia’/sard,n. [Fr., fr. 
muser, to loiter, trifle. See MusE, v.7.] A dreamer; 
one who is apt to be absent in mind. [ Obs.] Chaucer. 

WMits’ea,n.; pl. MUS’ cz, [Lat., fly.] 

1. (Entom.) A genus of dipterous insects includ- 
ing the common house-fly. 

2. (Astron.) A small constellation situated be- 
tween the Southern Cross and the pole. 

Miis’ea-del (Synop., §130),”. [It. 

Mitis’ea-dine (-din, 07 -din) } _moscadello, mosca- 
tello, Sp. & Pg. moscatel, L. Lat. muscatellum or 
muscadellum (sc. vinwm), from muscatellus, nut- 
meg-like, diminutive of muscatus, smelling like 
musk, muscatum and muscata (sc. nux), nutmeg, 
Ar. muskat, fr. Ar. musk, misk, musk. See Musk. ] 

1. A rich, spicy grape ; also, the wine made from it, 
2. A fragrant and delicious pear. 

Mis’eal-linge, n. See MUSKALLONGE. 

Miis/ear-dime,, A disease which is very destruc- 
tive to silk-worms, attended by the development of 
a fungus (Botrytis bassiana), and which sometimes 
extends to other insects; also, the fungus itself. 

WMus-ea'rét, nr. (LBot.) A genus of plants including 
the grape-hyacinth. 

Mus-ear/i-form, a. [Lat. muscarium, fly-flap, fly- 
brush, and forma, form.] Having the form of a 
brush. 

pert el,}7 The same as MUSCADEL. 

WMusch’et-katk (moosh/el-kalk), n. [Ger. muschel, 
shell, and kalk, limestone.] (G@eol.) A kind of 
shell limestone, whose strata belong to the new red 
sandstone formation. Mantel. 

WMis'et, n. pl. ([Lat. muscus, moss.] (Bot.) An 
order of cryptogamous plants; the mosses. 

Miis’cle (mtis’sl), n. [Fr. muscle, Pr. muscle, moscle, 
Sp. & Pg. musculo, It. muscolo, from Lat. musculus, 
a muscle, and a little mouse, dim. of mws, a mouse; 
Ger., D., Sw., & Dan. muskel, Gr. pis, A-8, & O. H. 
Ger. mits, N. HH. Ger. maus, mouse and muscle. ] 

1. (4nat.) An organ of motion in animal bodies, 

( Muscles are of two kinds, tire voluntary and the 
involuntary. The former are composed of bundles of 
parallel, delicate fibers, cylindrical, of a natural reddish 
tint, and striated longitudinally and transversely. They 





Musa sapientum. 
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MUSCLED 


for the most part act in obedience to the will, and con- 
tract suddenly. The involuntary muscles are com- 
posed of bundles of spindle-shaped, non-striated fibers, 
are of a whitish hue, are not obedient to the will, 
and contract slowly. The voluntary muscles constitute 
the flesh of animals; the involuntary are found in the 
stomach, alimentary canal, uterus, bladder, skin, &c. 

2. [A-S. muscel, muscle, 
muscl, muxle, O. H. Ger. 
muscla, muscula, N.H. Ger. 
muschel, N. Pr. muscle, Fr. 
moule, Latin musculus.] 

Conch.) A bivalvular shell- 
sh of the genus Mytilus. 
[Written also mussel. 

Muscle band (Geol.), a stratum of shale, generally fer- 
ruginous or calcareous, belonging to the coal formation, 
and containing great numbers of indurated shells resem- 
bling those of the muscle. 


Miuts/¢led (mtis/sld), a. 





Muscle (Mytilus edulis). 


Furnished with muscles. 

Mius’¢ling (mtis/sling), n. (Fine Arts.) Exhibition 
or representation of the muscles. [fare.] 

A good piece, the painters say, must have good muscling, as 
well as coloring and drapery. Shaftesbury. 

Miuis/eoid, a. [Fr. muscoide, from Lat. muscus, 
moss, and Gr. eldos, form, shape.] (Bot.) Moss- 
like; resembling moss. 

Miis’eoid, n. (Bot.) A moss-like, flowerless plant, 
with a distinct stem, and often with leaves, but with- 
out any vascular system. 

Mus-e6Vo0-gy, ”. [Lat. muscus, moss, and Gr, 6- 
yos, discourse.} (Bot.) That part of botany which 
treats of the mosses. Gray. 

Mus-eds/i-ty, n. [Lat. muscosws, mossy, from 
muscus, moss; Fr. muscosité.| Mossiness. 

Miis/eo-valdo, a. [Fr. moscouade, It. moscovata, 
mascavato, Sp. azucar mascabado, Pg. assucar 
mascabado, from Sp. & Pg. mascabar, for menosca- 
bar, to lessen, to impair, from menoscabo, diminu- 
tion, deterioration, Pr. mescap, Fr. méchef, Eng. 
mischief. See Mitscur1eFr.] Pertaining to or charac- 
terizing unrefined or raw sugar, obtained from the 
juice of the sugar-cane by evaporation and draining 
off the molasses. It is blended with certain im- 
purities which render it unfit for use till refined, 

_ Mitts/eo-va/do, n. Unrefined or raw sugar. 

Miis’eo-vite (49), nm. 1. (Geog.) A native or in- 
habitant of ancient Russia. 

2. (Min.) Mica. See Mica. 

Miis’eo-vy Diick. [A corruption for musk-duck, 
q. v.; Fr. canard musqué, It. anitra muschiata, 
D. moskaat-eend, Ger. moschus- or bisamente.] (Or- 
nith.) A species of duck (Anas moschata of Linnz- 
us), larger than the common duck, often raised in 
poultry-yards ; — sometimes called mwsk-duck. 

Miis/eo-vy Glass. [From Aluscovy, the old name 
of Russia; Fr. verre de AMuscovie, D. Moskovisch 
glas, Ger. russisches or moskovitisches glass, N. 
Lat. vitrum moscoviticum or ruthenicum.] Mica; 
muscovite. See Mica. 

Mius’eu-lar, a. [Fr. musculaire, Sp. muscular.) 

1. Pertaining to a muscle, or to a system or the 
strength of muscles. ‘‘Great muscular strength, 
accompanied by much awkwardness.” Macaulay. 

2. Consisting of, or constituting, a muscle or mus- 
cles; as, muscular fiber. 

3. Performed by, or dependent on, a muscle or the 
muscles. ‘The muscular motion.” Arbuthnot. 

4. Well furnished with muscles ; having well- 
developed muscles; brawny; hence, strong; pow- 
erful; vigorous; as, a muscular body or arm. 

Mius/eu-lar/i-ty, n. The state of being muscular. 

Miis’eu-lar-ly, adv. In a muscular manner. 

Miis’/eu-line, n. (Physiol.) An immediate princi- 
ple of animal muscle, differing from fibrine. 

Mus/eu-lite (49), . [Fr. musculite, fr. Lat. mus- 
culus, sea-rmuscle, and Gr. \iSos, astone. See Mus- 
CLE, 3.] (Paleon.) A petrified muscle or shell. 

Miis/eu-lés/i-ty, n. The quality of being muscu- 
lous; that which is musculous; muscularity. [ Obs.] 

Mits’/eu-lotis, a. (lat. musculosus, It. & Sp. mus- 
culoso, Fr. musculeux.] Muscular. [ Obsolescent.] 

Miise, v. i. ere. & p. p. MUSED; p.pr. & vb. n. 
MUSING.] [Fr. muser, to loiter or trifle, Pr. & O. 
Sp. musar, It. musare, to gaze, stand idle, O. H. 
Ger. mozon, muozon, to be idle, moza, muoza, M. 
H. Ger. muoze, N. H. Ger. musze, idle or vacant 
time, leisure. Cf. AMUSE.] 

1. To think closely; to study in silence. 

He mused upon some dangerous plot. Sidney. 

2. To be absent-minded ; to be so occupied in 
study or contemplation as not to observe passing 
scenes or things present, 

3. To wonder. [Obs.] 

I muse, my lord, your brother will permitit. B. Jonson. 

Ss -—To ponder; consider ; meditate ; ruminate. 
See PONDER. 

Miise, v.¢. To think on; to meditate on. 

MMiise,n. Deep thought; close attention or contem- 
plation which abstracts the mind from_ passing 
scenes; hence, sometimes, absence of mind, 

He was filled 
With admiration and deep muse to hear 
Of things so high and strange. Milton. 

Miise,n. [Fr. muse, Pr., Sp., Pg., It., & Lat. musa, 
Gr. potca, probably from paw, to seek out, invent, 
create.} (Myth.) One of the nine fabled goddesses 
who preside over literary, artistic, and scientific 
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matters and labors; a genius of art, literature, or 
music ;— used most frequently in the plural. 
Granville commands; en, aid, O Muses, bring: 
What Muse for Granville can refuse to sing? Pope. 

Mitse,n. A gap in a hedge, fence, wall, or the like, 
through which a wild animal is accustomed to pass; 
a musct. 

Find a hare without a muse. Old Prov. 

A crew of gallants watch the wild muse of a boar. Chapman. 

Miise/ful,a, Thinking deeply or closely; thought- 
fully silent. “ Museful mopings.” Dryden, 

Miise/ful-ly, adv. Thoughtfully. 

Miise’less, a. Unregardful of the Muses; disre- 
garding the power of poetry; unpoetical. 

Miis/e-6g’/ra-phist, n. [Gr. povocioy, temple of 
the Muses, museum, and ypdapetv, to write.] One 
who describes or classifies the objects in a museum. 

Miis’er, n. One who muses, or thinks closely in 
silence; an absent-minded person. 

Mii/set, n. [O. Fr. musetie, dim. of musse, from 
musser, mucer, mucier, mucher, to conceal, hide.] 
A gap in a hedge, fence, or thicket, through which 
an animal passes; amuse, [Written also musit,] 

The many musets through the which he goes, 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes, Shak. 

Mu-sétte’,n. [From Colin Musctte, a mountebank 
of the thirteenth century, the inventor of the instru- 
ment, } 

1. A small bagpipe formerly in use, having a 
soft and sweet tone. 

2. An air adapted to this instrument, of a rustic 
character, soft and sweet. 

3. A dance of a similar cast. 

Mu-sé/um (124), n. [Lat. musewm, Gr. povoetor, 
temple of the Muses, hence a place of study; Fr. 
musée.]| A repository or collection of natural, 
scientific, or literary curiosities, or of works of art. 

Mitish, n. [N.H. Ger. mus, musz, pap, any thick 
preparation of fruit, M. H. Ger. mwos, O.H. Ger, 
MuUos, MUaS, moas, MOs.] Indian 
meal boiled in water. 

Miish’/room, n. [Fr.mousseron, 
from mousse, moss, because it 
grows init. See Moss.] 

1. (Bot.) One of a large class 
of cryptogamic plants of the 
natural order of Fungi. The 
name is sometimes popularly re- 
stricted to such species as are 
used as food. See FuNnGus, 

(=~ The mushrooms are cellular plants, having gen- 
erally a more or less rounded thallus supported upon a 
stalk, and having spores or seeds upon the under surface 
or gills. They are very numerous, being found in all 
parts of the world, and are usually of very rapid growth, 
often springing up and coming to maturity in a single 
day. Many species are used for food in different parts of 
the world, while other species are poisonous. Baird. 

2. One who rises suddenly from a low condition 
in life; an upstart. Bacon. 

Mushroom spawn, the seed of the mushroom, sold in the 
mass by gardeners. Simmonds. 

Miuish’room, a. Pertaining to mushrooms; resem- 
bling mushrooms in rapidity of growth and short- 
ness of duration; short-lived; ephemeral. 

Miuish/room-héad/ed, a. (Bot.) Having a cylin- 
drical body with a convex head of larger diameter ; 
having a head like that of amushroom.  Henslow. 

Mia/sie, n. [Fr. musique, Pr. muzica, Sp., Pg., It., 
& Lat., musica, Gr. povoixh (sc. téxvn), any art 
over which the Muses presided, especially music, 
lyric poetry set and sung to music, from povorkés, 
belonging to the Muses or fine arts, from podoa.] 

1. Melody or harmony; a succession of sounds 
so modulated as to please the ear, or a combination 
of simultaneous sounds in accordance or harmony. 

What music, and dancing, and diversions, and songs are to 
many in the world, that prayers, and devotions, and psalms 
are to you. Law. 

2. The science of harmonical sounds, which 
treats of the principles of harmony, or the prop- 
erties, dependencies, and relations of sounds to 
each other. 

8. The art of combining sounds in a manner to 
please the ear. 

t=" Music is often used in composition to form words 
signifying that which relates to, contains, or is employed 
in producing, music, &c., and which need no special ex- 
planation ; as, music-copyist, music-engraver, music- 
folio, music-license, music-loft, music-loving, music- 
mad, music-master, music-mistress, mustic-paper, mu- 
sic-printer, music-seller, music-shop, music-slate, mu- 
sic-smith (maker of the metal parts of piano-fortes, &c.), 
music-stand, music-stool, music-type, and the like. 

Magic music, a game in which a person undertakes to 
find some article hidden by the rest of a company, or to 
do something privately agreed upon by them, being as- 
sisted by the music of a piano, or other instrument, which 
is played fast when he approaches the right place or per- 
son, and more and more slowly as he recedes from it. 

A pleasant game she thought; she liked it more 

Than magic music, forfeits, all the rest. Tennyson. 
— Music of the spheres, the harmony supposed by the an- 
cients to be produced by the accordant movements of the 
celestial orbs. 

Mi/sie-al, a. [Fr., Sp., & Pg., musical, It. eel 

1. Belonging or relating to music; as, musica 
proportion; a musical instrument. 











MUSK-PEAR 


_2. Producing music; containing music; as, a mu- 
sical voice. 

a 3. Pleasing to the ear; melodious; harmonious. 
A sentence , . . highly musical.” Blair. 
Musical glasses, a musical instrument, consisting of a 

number of glass goblets, played upon with the end of the 

finger damped. 

Mu/gie-al-ly, adv. Ina melodious or harmonious 

Wrarieee ya sweet ope : 
u/sie-al-ness,n. The quality of being musical. 

Mu_si/cian (mu-zish/an), n. [Fr. masicien, It., Sp. 
& Pg. musico, Lat. musicus.] One skilled in the 
art or science of music; especially, a performer of 
music with the voice, or upon an instrument. 

Miu/si-eo-ma/ni-d, n. [Lat.!musica, music, and 
mania, madness.] (Med.) A kind of monomania 
in which the passion for music becomes so strong 
as to derange the intellectual faculties. Dunglison. 

Mii/sie-ry,n. Musical performance; music. [0ds.] 

Miis/i-mon,n. See MOuFFLON. 

Miis/ing-ly, adv. In amusing manner, 

Miuisk,n. [Fr. & Pr. musc, Sp. musco, almizcle, It. 
musco, muschio, Lat. muscus, L. Lat. moscus, mos- 
chus, Gr. pooyos, Ar. musk, misk, Per. mushk, 
from Skr. mushka, testicle.] 

1. A substance of a red-brown color, and of the 
consistence of honey when fresh, obtained from a 
bag behind the navel of the male musk-deer. It is 
of a pungent, slightly bitter taste, and is used in 
medicine, but is specially remarkable for its in- 
tensely powerful and enduring odor. 

2. (Zodl.) The musk-deer. See MUSK-DEER. 

Miisk, n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the genus Muscari ; 
grape-hyacinth. (b.) A plant of the genus Krodiwm 
(#4. moschatum), called also musky heron’s-bill. 

Miisk, v.¢. To perfume with musk. 

Miis/kal-lénge’, n. (Jchth.) A large kind of pike 
(sox estor of Lesueur), found in the northern 
lakes and the St. Lawrence and Ohio Rivers. [Writ- 
ten also maskallonge, maskinonge, and muskelunjeh. | 

Miisk’-bee/tle, mn. (Zntom.) A coleopterous in- 
sect of the genus Cerambyx (C. moschatus), having 
an agreeable odor resembling that of attar of roses, 

Miuisk/-deer, n. (Zodl.) A hornless deer (MJoschus 
moschiferus), and one 
or two allied species, no 
larger than a calf, of 
a yellow or red-brown 
color, with two white 
stripes down the neck 
and breast. The male 
produces the substance 
known as musk. This 
animal is a native of 
Thibet and Nepaul. 

Miisk’/-dtick, n. [See 
MuscOvy-DUCK.] (Or- 
nith.) A species of duck, 
so called from its musky 
odor; the Muscovy- “¢ 
duck, chiferus). 

Mius/ke-liin/jeh,n. See MUSKALLONGE, 

Miis/ket, n. [Fr. mousquet, Sp. mosquete, It. mos- 
chetto, O. Fr. mouskete, mouschete, moschete, L. Lat. 
muscheta, muschetta, a missile discharged from a 
ballista, from Fr, mouchet, émouchet, O. Fr. mous- 
ket, moschet, Pr. mosquet, mosqueta, L. Lat. mus- 
chetus, muscetus, a kind of hawk or falcon, from 
Lat. musca, a fly, because its breast is spotted or 
speckled, or, as it were, marked with spots looking 
like flies.] (Bomatines written also musquet.] 

1. The male young of the sparrow-hawk. [Obs.] 

2. A species of fire-arm carried by the infantry, 
or main body of an army, and originally fired by 
means of a match, for which a flint-lock was substi- 
tuted. The name is now chiefly applied to a fire-arm 
discharged by a percussion-lock, having less range 
and accuracy than the rifle, but characterized by 
greater lightness, the capacity of being more quickly 
loaded, with greater ease of handling, and haying a 
bayonet capable of being used as a pike. 

Miis/ket-eer’, n. [Fr. mousquetaire, It. moschetti- 
ere, Sp. mosquetero.] A soldier armed with a musket. 

Mius/ket-oon’, n. [Fr. mousqueton, It. moschet- 
tone, Sp. mosqueton. 

1. A short musket. 

2. One who is armed with such a musket. 

Mius/ket-ry, n. [Fr. mousqueterie, It. moschetteria, 
Sp. mosqueteria.| Muskets in general or collec- 
tively. ‘‘ The rattle of mushetry.” Motley. 

Miisk/i-mess,n. [From musiy.] The quality of be- 
ing musky; the scent of musk. 

Miisk’-mél/on, 7. A delicious species of melon ; — 
so called from its 
mney fragrance. 

Miusk/-6r/ehis (6r/- 
kis), ». (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus 
Herminium, 

Miusk’-3x, n. (Zodl.) 
An ox (the Ovibos 
moschatus) which in- 
habits the country 
about Hudson’s Bay. 
It has large horns 
turned downward on 
each side of the head. 

Miutsk/-pear, ». A fragrant kind of pear. Johnson, 
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MUSK-RAT 


Miusk/-rit, n. (Zodl.) A rodent animal, of the ge- 
nus Ondatra, which 
includes but one spe- 
cies, O. zibethicus, al- 
lied to the beaver, but 
about the size of a cat, 
having a strong, musky 
smell, It is a native of 
North America. 

ts Its popular a 3 ae 
in America is musquash a ory cua 
En oenaciamanertes q ’ Musk-rat (0. zibethicus). 

Miisk’-rose, n. (Bot.) A species of rose;—so 
called from its fragrance. 

Miisk’-seed, n. (Bot.) The seed of a plant of the 
genus Hibiscus. 

Miisk/=this’tle (-this/l), ». (Bot.) A species of 
thistle having fine large flowers, and leaves smell- 
ing strongly of musk; Carduus mutans. Baird. 

Miisk’/=wood, n. (Bot.) The wood of a species of 
tree of the genus Trichilia. 

Miisk’y, a. Having the odor of musk; fragrant. 

Miits/lin, n. ([Fr. mousseline, It. mussolino, mus- 
solo, Sp. musolina, muselina, Ger. musselin, from 
Mossoul, a city of Mesopotamia, L. Lat. Mussula, 
Ar. Mauzil, Maussil, Syr. Mauzol, Muzol, Mosut, 
where it was first manufactured. Cf. MuLu.] A 
thin, cotton cloth, of any kind. 

In each of these champs [divisions of a market] you may 
meet with several sorts of strange merchandises; before all, in 
champs Agemi, where you have all sorts of cotton-works, viz., 
handkerchiefs, long fillets, girdles which they roll about their 
heads, and other sorts, by the Arabians called ‘“ mosselini” 
(after the country Mussoli, from whence they are brought, 
which is situated in Mesopotamia), by us muslin; with these 
do the Turkish gentlemen clothe themselves in summer, | 

Leonard Rauwolf’s Journey to the Orient 
in 1758, translated by Ray. 

Muslin de laine [Fr. mousseline de laine, woolen 
muslin], a woolen fabric of light texture, used for ladies’ 
dresses, &c.; also, a like fabric of cotton and wool. 

Miis/lin-€t!, n. [Fr. mousselinette.] A sort of 
coarse cotton cloth. 

Miis/mon,. [Lat. musmo, musimo, Gr. jrotcpiyr.] 
The mouftion. Sce MOUFFLON. Swainson. 

Mii/so-ma/ni-a, n. See MUSICOMANIA. 

Mits/quash, n. The same as MUSK-RAT, q. Vv. 

Musquash root (Bot.), an umbelliferous plant (Cicuta 
maculata), having a poisonous root. It is common in 
swamps through the United States. 

Mitts’quet (mtis/ket), n. See MUSKET. 

Miuis-quite’ (mus-ket’/), n. The same as MESQUITE. 

Mus-qui/to (mus-ké/to),. [Sp. & Pg. mosquito, 
from Sp. mosca, Lat. musca, fly; Fr. moustique.] 
A small insect of the genus Culex, that is bred in 
water; a species of gnat that abounds in marshes 
and low lands, and whose sting is pecularly painful 
and vexatious. [Written also mosquito.] 

Miis’role (Synop., § 130), 2. [Written also musrol.] 
[Fr. muserolle, from museau, O. Fr. musel, muse, 
mouse, mousse, O. Sp. & It. muso, a muzzle, fr. Lat. 
morsus, bite, that which bites, or that with which 
one bites, fr. mordere, morswm, to bite. See Muz- 
ZLE.| The nose-band of a horse’s bridle. 

Miiss, n. [O. Fr. mousche, a fly, also the play called 
muss, from Lat. musca, a fly.] 

1. A scramble, as when sma!l objects are thrown 
down, to be taken by those who seize them; a con- 
fused struggle. Shak. 

2. A term of endearment. [Cant.] ‘‘ Speak, good 
muss.” B, Jonson. 

Mitiss, v.¢. To throw into confusion or disorder; to 
tumble. [Collog. U. S.] 

Miis/sel, n. [Written also mwscle.] (Zodl.) A ma- 
rine bivalve shell-fish (Mytilus edulis), having a 
shining surface. The horse mussel is a similar 
shell, with ribbed surface; the Modiola modiolus. 
Both species are found on European and American 
shores, and are used for food. 

Mussel band. See MUSCLE. 

Miis’/si-ta/tion, n. [Lat. mwssitatio, suppression 
of the voice, fr. mussitare, to be silent, to murmur. ] 
A speaking in alow tone; mumbling. [Obs.] 

Mitis/site (49), m. (Min.) A grayish-green, lamellar 
variety of pyroxene; diopside. Dana. 

Mius’/sul-man, n.; pl. Mts/suL-MANS. [Fr. & Sp. 
musulman, It. musulmano, L. Lat. musulmanus, 
from Ar. moslemiina, pl. of moslem, muslim. See 
MosutEM.] A Mohammedan, or follower of Mo- 
hammed; a Moslem. 

Mius/sul-man/ie, a, Pertaining to Mussulmans, or 
like them or their customs. 

Miis’sul-man/ish, a Mohammedan. 

Miis/sul-man-ism,7. The doctrines of the Mus- 
sulmans; Mohammedanism. 

Mits/sul-man-ly, adv. In the manner of Mussul- 
mans. 

Mist, v.i. or auxiliary. [O. Eng. moste, most, O. 
Sax. moste, O. Sax. & Goth. mdtan, D. moetan, 
moest, moet, Sw. maste, Dan, maa, maatte, Icel. md, 
miatti, mega, O. H. Ger. muozan, N.H. Ger. miissen. 
It has no variation to express tense, person, or 
number. | 

1. To be obliged; to be necessitated; expressing 
both physical and moral necessity; as, a man must 
eat for nourishment; we must submit to the laws; 
a bill in a legislative body mst have three readings 
before it can pass to be enacted. 

2. To be morally required; to be necessary or 
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essential to the character or end proposed. ‘‘ Like- 
wise must the deacons be grave.” 1 Tim. iii. 8. 
Moreover, he {a bishop] must have a good report of them 
which are without. 1 Tim. iii. 7. 
Mitist,. [A-S., Icel., & Sw. must, D., Dan., & Ger. 
most, from Lat. mustum (sc. vinum), from mustus, 
young, new, fresh; It., Sp., & Pg. mosto, O. Fr. 
moust, Fr. geot.| ‘Wine pressed from the grape, 
but not fermented. 


Miuist, m. Mouldiness; sourness; fustiness. 
Mist, v.¢. (Cf. Morsr.] To make moldy and sour. 
Must, v.i. To grow moldy and sour; to become fetid. 


Miis/tae,n. [Fr. moustac.] (Zodl.) A small, tufted 
monkey. 

Mus-ti¢he/’ (mus-tiish’) (Synop., § 180), .; pl. Mus- 
TA/CHES, [Written also moustache.] [Fr. mous- 
tache, It. mustacchio, mostacchio, mostaccio, Sp. 
mostacho, fr. Gr. piorat, upper lip and the beard 
upon it.] That, part of the beard which grows on 
the upper lip; hair left to grow above the mouth. 

Mus-tii/¢hio (mus-tiish/o), m. Same as MusTACHE. 

Mus-ta/¢hided, a. Having mustachios. 

Miis/ta-i/ba,n. A close, sound, heavy wood brought 
from Brazil, and used in turning, for making the 
handles of tools, and the like. [Written also mos- 
tahiba.] Simmonds. 

Miuis/tang, n. The wild horse of the prairies in 
Mexico, California, &c. It is small, hardy, and 
easily sustained. 

Miis/tard, n. ([O. Fr. mous- 
tarde, Fr. moutarde, Pr., It., 
& Pg. mostarda, Sp. mostaza, 
from Lat. mwstwm, must, be- 
cause it is mixed with it. ](Bot.) 
A plant of the genus Stnapis, 
and its seed, which has a pun- 
gent taste. Itis used externally 
in cataplasms, and internally 
as a diuretic and irritant. A 
condiment is prepared from the 
pulverized seeds of the plant. 

Mus-tee’, n. [Cf. MEsTIzo.] 
The child of a white person 
and aquadroon. [Written al- 
so mestee, q. v.] 

Miits/te-lime, a. [Lat. mustelinus, from mustela, 
weasel.] Pertaining to, or resembling, the weasel, 
or animals of the weasel family, constituting the 
genus Mustela of Linneus; as, a masteline color. 

Miis’ter, v. t. [imp. & p. p. MUSTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. MUSTERING.] [O. Eng. moustre, mostre, O. 
Fr. mostrer, mustrer, moustrer, monstrer, N. Fr. 
montrer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. mostrar, It. mostrare, Lat. 
monstrare, to show; Ger. mustern, D. monsteren, 
Sw. ménstre, Dan. mynstre, to muster. ] 

1. To collect and display; to assemble, as troops 
for parade, inspection, exercise, or the like. 

2. Hence, generally, to gather for use or exhibi- 
tion; to get together; to have at disposal. ‘‘ All the 
gay feathers he could muster.” DL’ Estrange. 

To muster troops into service (Mil.), to inspect and en- 
ter them on the muster-roll of the army. — Zo muster 
troops out of service, to inspect and enter them on a mus- 
ter-roll, according to which they receive pay for the last 
time, and are dismissed. — Zo muster up, to gather up; 
to succeed in obtaining; to obtain with some effort or 
difficulty. ‘‘One of those who can muster up sufficient 
sprightliness to engage in a game of forfeits.” Hazlitt. 

Miis’/ter, v.t. To be gathered together for parade, 
inspection, exercise, or the like; to come together 
as parts of a force or body. ‘‘ The mustering 
squadron.” Byron. 

Mitis’ter, rn. [O. Eng. moustre, O. Fr. mostre, mons- 
tre, N. Fr. montre, Pr., Pg., & It. mostra, Sp. mu- 
estra, L. Lat. monstra, Ger. muster, D. monster, 
Sw. ménster, Dan. mynster. See supra.] 

1. An assembling of troops for review and inspec- 
tion, for parade, exercise, or the like. 

2. Hence, assemblage and display ; collectedshow ; 
gathering. 

So many choice qualities should meet in the English as 
might render them, in some measure, the muster of the per- 
fections of other nations. W. Scott. 

Of the temporal grandees of the realm, and of their wives 
and daughters, the muster was great and splendid. Macaulay. 

To pass muster, to pass without censure through a 
muster or inspection. South. 

Mitis’ter-book (27), n. A bookin which military 
forces are registered. 

Miis’ter-file, n. A muster-roll. 

Miis/ter-mas/ter, n.  (J/il.) One who takes an 
account of troops, and of their arms and other mili- 
tary apparatus. 

{> This title is not known in the United States army. 
The person who performs these duties is called a mwster- 
ing officer, or an inspecting officer. 

Miis/ter-roll, n. (Mil.) A roll or register of the 
men in each company, troop, or regiment. 

Miist/i-ly, adv. [From musty.] Moldily; sourly. 

Miist/i-mess, n. The quality of being musty or 
sour; moldiness; damp foulness. 

Miist/y, a. [compar. MUSTIER; superl, MUSTIEST.] 

1. Moldy; sour; foul and fetid; as, a musty cask; 
musty corn or straw; musty books. 

2, Spoiled by age; stale. 





Mustard. 


The proverb is somewhat musty. Shak. 
3. Dull; heavy; spiritless. ‘‘ That he may not 
grow musty and unfit for conversation.” Addison. 








MUTILATE 


Mii/ta-bili-ty, n. [Lat. mutabilitas, Fr. mutabilité, 
Sp. mutabilidad, It. mutabilita, See infra.] Quality 
of being subject to change or alteration, either in 
form, state, or essential qualities; susceptibility of 
change; changeableness; inconstancy. 

Plato confesses that the heavens and the frame of the world 
are corporeal, and therefore subject to mutability. Stillingfleet. 

Mia/ta-ble, a. ([Lat. mutabilis, from mutare, to 
change ; It. mutabile, Sp. mudable, Fr. muable.] 

1. Capable of alteration; subject to change; 
changeable in form, qualities, or nature, “ Things. 
of the most accidental and mutable nature.” South. 

2. Susceptible of change; inconstant; unsettled ; 
unstable. ‘‘ Most mutable in wishes.” Byron. 

Syn.— Changeable; alterable; unstable; unsteady; 
acs wavering; inconstant; variable; irresolute; 

ckle. 

Miua’ta-ble-ness, . The quality of being mutable. 

Mii/ta-bly, adv. Changeably. 

Miu/tage,n. [Fr.,fr.muter. Cf. Must,n.] A process 
for checking the fermentation of the must of grapes. 

SH e-ten! dame, n.; pl. MU-TAN/ DA. [Lat.; mutare, 
to change.] A thing which is to be changed; some- 
thing which must be altered ; — used chiefly in the pl. 

Mirta/tion, n. [Lat. mutatio, from mutare, to 
change ; Fr, mutation, Sp. mutacion, It. mutazione. | 

1. The act or process of changing. 

2. Change; alteration, either in form or qualities. 

The vicissitude or mutations in the superiorglobe are no fit 
matter for this present argument.- Bacon. 

Miite, a. [Lat. mutus, It. muto, Sp. mudo, Pr. mut, 
O. Fr. mut, mu, N. Fr. muet.] 

1. Restrained from speaking; kept in silence; 
uttering no sound; silent. i 


All the heavenly choir stood mute, Dilton. 
2. Incapable of speaking; dumb. 
; To the mute 
My speech is lost; my reason co the brute. Dryden. 


3. Not uttered; unpronounced; silent; also, pro- 
duced by complete closure of the mouth-organs; 
entirely interrupting the passage of breath; — said 
of certain letters. 

ta" In law a prisoner is said to stand mute, when, 
upon being arraigned, he either makes no answer, or does 
not plead directly, or will not put himself on trial. 

Syn.— Silent ; dumb ; speechless.—Murr, SENT, 
DumsB. One is silent who does not speak; one is dum 
who can not, for want of the proper organs; as, a dwmb 
beast, &c.; and hence, figuratively, we speak of a person 
as struck dumb with astonishment, &c. One is mute who 
is held back from speaking by some special cause; as, he 
was mute through fear, mute astonishment, &e. Such is 
the case with most of those who never speak from child- 
hood; they are not ordinarily dwmb, but mute because 
they are deaf, and therefore never learn to talk; and 
hence their more appropriate name is deaf-mutes. 

Silent and in face 
Confounded, long they sat as stricken mute, 


: They speak not a word; 
But like dumb statues, or unbreathing stones, 
Stared each on other. 


They sung no more, or only sung his fame; 

Struck dumb, they all admired the godlike man. Dryden. 
All sat mute, 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts. Milton. 
Miite,. 1. One who is silent or speechless, whether 
from physical inability, unwillingness, or duty, and 
the like ; — specifically, (a.) One who, from deafness, 
either congenital or from early life, is unable to use 
articulate language; a deaf-mute. (b.) A person 
employed by undertakers to stand before the door 
of a house in which there is a corpse. (c.) A dumb 
attendant, especially of a seraglio, often employed 
as an executioner of private vengeance. [ Turkey.} 

2. (Gram.) A letter which represents no sound; 
a silent letter; also, a close articulation; an ele- 
ment of speech formed by a position of the mouth- 
organs which stops the passage of the breath en- 
tirely; as, p, b, d, g, k, t. 

3. (Mus.) A little utensil made of brass, ivory, 
or other material, so formed that it can be fixed in 
an erect position on the bridge of a violin, or similar 
instrument, in order to deaden or soften the tone. 

Mite, v. i. ey mutir, émeutir, to dung, émeut, 
excrement of birds of prey, allied to Eng. mud, q. v.] 
To eject the contents of the bowels, as birds. 

Miite, v. ¢. To cast off; to molt. ‘Have I muted 
all my feathers ? ” ° Beau. § Fi. 

Miite, 2. page supra.] The dungof birds. Hudibras. 

Miite’-hill, n. See MootT-HILy. 

Miute/’ly, adv. Without uttering words or sounds, 

Miuite’/mess,n. Forbearance of speaking; silence. 

Miui/ti-eotis, a. [Lat. muticus, for mutilus. See 
MuTILATE. | (Bot.) Without a point or beard. 

Mia/ti-late,v.t. [imp. & p.p. MUTILATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. MUTILATING.] [Lat. mutilare, mutilatum, 
from mutilus, maimed, Gr. pirtdos, pirvaAos, It, mu- 
tilare, Sp. mutilar, Fr. mutiler.] 

1. To cut off a limb or essential part of; to maim; 
to cripple;.to hack; as, to mutilate the body or the 
person; to mutilate a statue. 

2. To retrench, destroy, or remove a material 
part of, so as to render imperfect; as, to mutilate 
the poems of Homer, or the orations of Cicero, 

Among the mutilated poets of antiquity, there is none whose ‘ 
fragments are so beautiful as those of Sappho. Addison. 

Mii/ti-late, a. (Bot.) Deprived of, or losing, an 
important part; mutilated. 


Ailton. 


Shak. 
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Mii/ti-late, n. (Zodl.) A mammal having fin-like 
appendages in the place of feet, and of aquatic habits. 


See MAMMAL, : Dana, 
Mii/ti-la/tion, n. [Lat. mutilatio, Fr. mutilation, 
Pr. mutilacio, Sp. mutilacion, It. mutilazione.] 


The act of mutilating, or the state of being muti- 
lated; deprivation of a limb or of an essential part. 

Ma’'ti-la/tor, n. [It. mutilatore, Fr. mutilateur.] 
One who mutilates. 


Mii’ti-lotis, a. [Lat. mutilus, It. mutilo. See Mu- 
TILATE. | utilated ; defective ; imperfect. [Obs.] 

Mii’tine, n. (Fr. mutin.] A mutineer. [0bs.] 

Mi/tine, v. i. [Fr. mutiner.] To mutiny. [ 0bs.] 


Plii/ti-meer’, n. [See Muriny.] One guilty of 
- mutiny; a person in military or naval service, who 
rises in opposition to the authority of the oflicers, 
who openly resists the government of the army or 
navy, or attempts to destroy due subordination. 
Miit/ing,n. [See Mure, v.& .] Dung of birds. 
Mii’/ti-motis, a. [See Murrny.] 

1. Disposed to mutiny, or resist the authority of 
laws and regulations, especially in an army or navy, 
or openly resisting such authority; turbulent, 

2. Seditious. See Mutiny. 

The city was becoming mutinous. Macaulay. 


Mia/ti-notis-ly, adv. In a mutinous manner. 

Mii/ti-notis-mess,. The quality or state of being 
mutinous; seditiousness. 

Mitiny,n. (Fr. mutin, stubborn, fr. O. Fr. meute, 
riot, L. Lat. movita, fr. movitus, for Lat. motus, p. p. 
of movere, to move; Fr. se mutiner, to mutiny, m- 
tinerie, mutiny, sedition, Sp. motin, mutiny, amoti- 
nar, It. ammutinare, to excite one 

1. Insurrection against constituted authority, par- 
ticularly military or naval authority; open and vio- 
lent resistance to the authority of oflicers; concert- 
ed revolt against the rules of discipline; hence, 
generally, forcible resistance to rightful authority 
on the part of subordinates. 

In every mutiny against the discipline of the college, he was 
the ringleader. Macaulay. 
2. Violent commotion; tumult; uproar; strife. 

And, in the mutiny of his deep wonders, 
He tells you now, you weep too late. Beau, § Fl. 

Syn.—Insurrection; revolt; uprising; rebellion. 

Mii/ti-my,v.i. [imp. & p. p. MUTINIED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. MUTINYING.] To rise against lawful authority 
in military and naval service; to excite, or to be 
guilty of, mutiny or mutinous conduct; to revolt 
against one’s superior officer, or rightful authority. 

Miut/ism, . The condition, or the habit, of being 
mute; the state of being without speech. 

According to them, man must have lived for a time in a 


state of mutism, his only means of communication consisting 
in gestures of the body, and in the changes of countenance. 


M. Muller. 
Miit’ter, v. i. 


[imp. & p. Pp. MUTTERED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. MUTTERING.}] [Prov. Ger. muttern, Lat. 
muttire, mutire.] 


1. To utter words with a low voice and compressed 
lips, with sullenness or in complaint; to grumble; 
to murmur. 

Meantime your filthy foreigner will stare, 
And mutter to himself. 
2. To sound with a low, rumbling noise. 
Thick lightnings flash, the muttering thunder rolls. Pope. 


Miit/ter,v.¢. To utter with imperfect articulations, 
or with a low, murmuring voice, 
Miuit/ter, n. Repressed or obscure utterance, 
Mhiit/ter-er,n. One who mutters; a grumbler. 
Mhiit/ter-ing-ly, adv. With a low voice, and re- 
ee or indistinct articulation. 
ut/ton (miit/tn), 2. [Fr. mouton, O. Fr. muton, 
multun, molton, Pr. moto, mouto, molto, It. moltone, 
montone, L. Lat. multo, from Lat. mutilus, muti- 
lated, with / transposed. See MUTILATE.] 
1. The flesh of sheep, raw or dressed for food, 
2. Asheep. [Obs.] 
Guests came, and did brin 
Muttons for presents to the godlike king. Chapman. 
For muttons, beeves, and porkers are good old words for the 
living quadrupeds. Hallam. 
3. A loose woman; aprostitute. [Obs.] 


(2 Mutton is often used in forming self-explaining 
compounds; as, mutton-cutlet, mutton-ham, mutton-pte, 
mution-suet, mutton-tallow, and the like. 


Mit/ton-chip, n. A rib of mutton for broiling, 
having the bone cut, or chopped, at the small end, 

Miut/ton-fist,. A large, red, brawny hand. 

Miit/ton-m6n/ger,n. A debauched man. [0bs.] 

Miit/ii-al (mit/yy-al), a. [Fr. mutuel, Sp. mutual, 
mutuo, It. mutuo, Lat. mutuus, from mutare, to 
change.] Reciprocally acting or related; recipro- 
eally receiving; reciprocally given and received; re- 
ciprocal; interchanged; as, mutual love, advantage, 
assistance, aversion. 


And, what should most excite a mutual flame, 
Your rural cares and pleasures are the same. Pope. 


_ Syn.—Reciprocal; interchanged; common. See Rr- 
CIPROCAL. — MuTUAL, CoMMON. Common is applied to 
that which belongs alike, or i common, to the parties 
concerned; as, our common country, a common friend. 
Mutual implies an interchange of the thing spoken of 
between the parties; as, mutual friendship. Hence, to 
speak of ‘a mutual friend” (as if a friend could be inter- 
changed) is a gross error; while it is proper to speak of 


Dryden. 
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having a mutual desire to promote the interests of a 
common friend, or those of our common country. 

Faithful friends, that spend their goods in common. Surrey. 

Among unequals what society 
Can sort, what harmony or true delight; 
Which must be mutual. Milton. 
Mit/i-ality,n. [Fr. mutualité.}| The quality of 
correlation; reciprocation; interchange; interac- 
tion; interdependence. 

The Supreme Being .. . possesses a felicity that is immeas- 
urably remote from any relation of mutuality with that of his 
creatures. J. Taylor. 

Miit/ii-al-ly, adv. In a mutual manner, 
The tongue and the pen mufually assist one another. /older. 
Miit/ii-a-ry, 2. (Zaw.) One who borrows personal 
chattels which are to be consumed by him, and 
which he is to return or repay in kind. Bouvier. 
Mit/i-a’/tion, n. [Lat. mutuatio, from mutuare, 


2 


mutuari, to borrow, from mutuus ; It. mutuazione, 
[Obs.] 


See MuruAu.] The act of borrowing, 
Miut/ile (mit/yul), n. heee mutule, 
Lat. mutulus.| (Arch.) A pro- 
jecting block worked under the co- 
rona of the Doric cornice, in the 
same situation as the modillion of 
the Corinthian and Composite or- 
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ders. Oxf. Gloss. 
Miux,n. [Corrupted from muck.] Dirt; filth; muck. 
[Prov. Eng.) Grose. 
Miux’y,a. Dirty; gloomy. [Prov. Eng.] Lemon. 


Muz/ar-ab,n, (ccl. Hist.) One of a denomination 
of Christians formerly living under the government 
of the Moors in Spain. Brande. 

Muz/a-rab/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, the Muzar- 
abs; as, the Muzarabic liturgy. 

Mittz/zi-mess,n. The state of being muzzy. 

Miuz/zle,n. [O. Fr. musel, N. Fr. museau, muzzle 
or snout, L. Lat. musellus, musellum, musum, Fr. 
muselicre, It. musoliera, muzzle. See MUSROLE.] 

1. The projecting mouth and nose of an animal; 
snout, as of a horse. 

2. The mouth of a thing; the extreme or end for 
entrance or discharge; as, the muzzle of a gun. 

3. A fastening for the mouth which stops biting. 

With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound. Dryden. 


Muzzle-lashing, the lashing by which the muzzle of a 
gun is secured to the upper part of the port in a ship.— 
Muzzle-ring, the metallic ring or circle that surrounds 
the mouth of a cannon or other piece. 

Miiz/zle,v.t. [imp. & p. p. MUZZLED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. MUZZLING.] [Fr. museler. See supra.]} 

1. To bind the mouth of; to fasten the mouth of, 
so as to prevent biting or eating. 

Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the 
corn. leut. XXv. 4. 

2. To fondle with the mouth. 


8. To restrain from doing injury; to prevent 


hurting. ‘‘ My dagger muzzled.” Shak, 
Miuiz/zle, v.i. To bring the mouth near, 
' The bear muzzlesandsmellstohim.  L’Estrange. 


Mitz/zy,a. [Eng. muse.] Absent in mind; bewil- 
dered; confused. [Colloq.] 

The whole company stared at me with a whimsical, muzzy 
look, like men whose senses were a little obfuscated es beer 
rather than wine. W. Irving. 

My (35), a. [O. Eng. my, mi, min, mine, A-S. min. 
See Mrnz.] Belonging to me;—used always at- 
tributively; as, my book; — mine is substituted in 
the predicate; as, the book is mine, 

t=" Formerly mine was used before a vowel, and my 
before a consonant; my is now used before both. 

WMy-celli-tom, n. [Gr. pins, a mushroom, from 
prdkos, mucus. | (Bot.) The filamentous body from 
which a mushroom or fungus is developed. Henslow, 

Myc¢’e-loid, a. [Gr. pixns, a fungus, and eidos, 
form.] (Bot.) Resembling a mushroom, 

Wiay-ce’tés (-se/teez), n. 
[Gr. poxnris, a bellow- 
er, puxdoSat, to bellow. ] 
(Zo6l.) The howling 
monkey, a variety of the 
quadrumana of Amer- 
ica having an arrange- 
ment of the hyoid bone 
which gives their voice 
astonishing power and 
a frightful sound. 

My/co-16s/ie, 

My/co-1og/ie-al, ’ 
Relating to mycology, 
or the fungi. 

My-ctl/o-gist, m. One 
versed in mycology. 

My-edlVo-zy, n. (Gr. pixns, fungus, and dédyoc, 
discourse.) That branch of natural science which 
relates to the fungi or mushrooms. Dana. 

Wig/e-la'tis,n. [See infra.] (Med.) Inflammation 
of the spinal marrow or its membranes. Dunglison, 

MYyl/o-don, n. [Gr. pédos, mill, mill-stone, and ddods, 
dd6vros, tooth.} (Paleon.) An extinct edentate ani- 
mal, allied to the megatherium. : 

My/lo-hy/oid, a. [Gr. pddos, mill, molar-tooth, 
and boerdjs, shaped like the Greek letter Y.] (Anat.) 
Pertaining to the jaw-bone and the hyoid bone; as, 
the mylo-hyoid nerve; mylo-hyoid muscle. 

Myn/chen, n. [A-S. mynecen, mynicen, minicen, 
municen. See MONK.] Anun. [0Obs.] 


a. 
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Mynch/er-y,n. [See supra. Cf. O. Ger. miinche- 
rei, moncheret, ménchei, H. Ger. municheie, 
miinechie.] A nunnery;—a term still applied to 
the ruins of certain nunneries in England. Oxf. Gloss. 

Myn-heer’, x. [D., my lord or master.] Sir; Mr.; 
— the ordinary title of address among the Dutch ; 
hence, a Dutchman, 

My/o-dy-nim/ies, n. sing. (Gr. pis, nvds, a mus- 
cle, and dévapcs, force.) The art, science, or excr- 
cise of muscular force or contraction, [See Note 
under MATHEMATICS. | 

My/o-d¥-na/mi-dm/e-ter, ) n, 

My/o-d¥n/a-m6m/e-ter, muscle, dbvapis 
force, and pérpov, measure.] An instrument for 
measuring the muscular strength of man or other 
animals, Dunglison, 

My/o-sraph/ie, a. [See Myocrapny.] Per- 

My/o-graph/ie-al, taining to, or containing a 
description of, the muscles. 

My-6g/ra-phist, n, One who describes the mus- 
cles of animals. 

My-6g/ra-phy,n. [Fr. myographie, from Gr, pis, 
pvds, muscle, and ypadecy, to describe.] (Anat.) A 
description of the muscles of the body. 

My/o-lém/’ma,n. [Gr. pis, muscle, and dja, fr. 
AapBavewy, to receive.] (Anat.) The delicate sheath 


[Gr. nis, pros, 


that envelops the fiber of a muscle. Dunglison, 
My/’c-line,n. [Gr. pis, nvds, mouse.] The essen- 
tial material of muscle. Dunglison. 


My/o-15g/ie, a 

My/o-16s/ie-al, 
of the muscles, 

My-S1/0-gist, n. One who is versed in myology, 
or who treats of the subject. 

My-6Vo-gy,n. [Fr. myologie, from Gr. pis, pv6s, 
muscle, and Adyos, discourse.] (Anat.) A descrip- 
tion of the muscles, or the doctrine of the muscles, 
of the human body. 

My/o-mian/¢cy, n. [Gr. pis, mouse, and pavrefa, 
divination.] Divination by the movements of mice, 

My/o-path/ie, a. [Gr. pds, muscle, and raSos, 
affection.] Pertaining to a diseased condition of 
the muscles, 

My/ope, n. (Fr. myope, Gr. pudw, pvdros, from 
poecy, to close, shut the eyes, and dy, w7és, the eye, 
from the root d7, to see.] A short-sighted person. 

My-Sp/ie, a. Relating to myopy; near-sighted. 

My/ops,n. [See supra.] <A short-sighted person; 
a myope. 

My-op/sis, n. [Gr. pria, fly, and dws, sight] 
(Med.) A. disease of the eyes causing a fancied per- 
ception of black spots moving like flies. 

My/’o-py,n. [Fr. myopie, Gr. puwria, See supra.] 
Short-sightedness, 

WHG-6'sis,n. [Gr. poewv, to close the eyes or lips.] 
(Med.) Permanent contraction of the pupil. 

My/o-sit/ie, a. (Med.) Causing contraction of the 

upil; — said of certain drugs, as opium. Dunglison. 

My/o-tili-ty, n. [Fr. myotilité, from Gr. pas, nvés, 
muscle.] Muscular contractility. Dunglison, 

My-dt/omy,n. [Fr. myotomiec, from Gr. pis, pds 
muscle, and rouj, a cutting, from répvery, to cut, 
(Anat.) A dissection of the muscles, 

MYyr/i-ad,n. (Gr. prptids, pvpiddos, from pupios, num- 
berless, pl. pvptor, ten thousand, allied to Ir. & Gael, 
mor, W. mawr, great, big, many, Ir. & Gael. moran, 
a great number, multitude, many; Fr. myriade, It. 
miriade, Pr. miri, W. myrdd, infinity, myriad. ] 

1. The number of ten thousand. 
2. An immense number; avery great many; an 
indefinitely large number, 

MYyr/i-a-grim, n. [Fr. mz “tagramme, from Gr, 
poptor, ten thousand, and ypaypa, the twenty-fourth 
part of anounce. See GRAM.] A French weight 
equal to ten thousand grams, or ten kilograms, or 
22.0485 lbs. avoirdupois, or 26.795 lhs, Troy. 

Miayrlt-a-gramme’,n, [Kr.] The same as Myr- 
IAGRAM. 

MYyr/i-tli-ter, or Myr/i-a-li/ter,n. [Fr. myria- 
litre, from Gr. piptot, ten thousand, and Xirpa, a 
certain coin and weight. See LirerR.] A French 
measure of capacity containing ten thousand liters, 
or 610270.5 English, or 610164.7 American cubic 
inches, —equal to 2641.4 American gallons, or 
nearly 42 hogsheads. 

Myrialitere (mir/i-a-le’tr), n. 
MYRIALITER, 

Myr/i-im/e-ter, or Myr/i-a-mé@/ter, n. [Fr. 
myriametre, from Gr, poipiot, ten thousand, and 
pétpov, measure. See METER.] A French measure 
of length, being ten thousand meters, equal to 6.2134 
American miles, or 6.21382 English miles, 

WMyrtametre (miri-a-ma/tr),n. [Fr.] The same 
as MYRIAMETER,. 

MYyr/i-a-pdd,n. [Fr. myriapode, from Gr. pipio, 
ten thousand, and rods, ods, foot. ] (Zool.) An air- 

- breathing, worm-shaped, articulate animal, having 
many jointed legs and a hard external skeleton. 
See ARTICULATE, 


{=> There are two distinct groups. 1. The Chilopods, 
which have a flattened body, antenne with fourteen or 
more joints, one pair of feet to each segment of the body, 
and powerful biting jaws, sometimes secreting poison. 
They are nocturnal, carnivorous, and active, and are 
found in the torrid and temperate parts of the world. The 
centiped is an example. 2. The Chilognaths, ov Diplo- 
pods, which have a rounded body, antenne with seven 
joints, two pair of feet to cach segment of the hody, ex- 


[See Myonocy.] Pertaining 
to the description and doctrine 


{Fr.] The same as 
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cepting two or three of the anteriors, and chewing jaws. 
When disturbed, they secrete an acrid, nauseous fluid 
along the body. They are found in the torrid and tem- 
perate zones. The Julus is an example. 

MYyr/i-iireh (mir/J-iirk), n. [Gr. pvpcapxns, pupi- 
apxos, from popcot, ten thousand, and dpyxos, leader, 
chief, from dpxeu, to be first, to lead.] A captain 
or commander of ten thousand men. 

Wirli-are, n. dees from Gr. piptor, ten thousand, 
and Fr. are. See ARE.] A French measure of 
surface, containing ten thousand ares, or 1,000,000 
square meters, equal to 247.085 American acres, or 
247.1143 English acres. 

Wy-rtled, n. (Gr. pupixn, tamarisk.) (Bot.) A 
gene ot plants, including the bayberry or wax- 
myrtle. 

MYyr/i-cine, n. [Fr. myricine, from myrica, Gr. 
pupixn, a kind of shrub, the tamarisk.] (Chem.) An 
insoluble substance analogous to spermaceti, which 
constitutes nearly one third of common bees-wax. 

MYyr/i-o-168/ie-al, a. Relating to a myriologue. 

MYyr/i-5Vo0 gist, n. One who composes or sings a 
myriologue, usually or always a female, : 

MYyr’i-oldgue, n. [Fr. myriologue, myriologie, 
Mod. Gr. puptod\dyt, porpoddyt, fr. Gr. Motpa, the god- 
dess of fate, or death, and \éyos, speech, discourse. ] 
An extemporary funeral song, composed and sung 
on the death of a friend. [Modern Greece.] 

MYyr/i-6ph/yl1-lots, or My¥r/i-o-ph¥l/lots (117), 
a. (Gr. pvpios, ten thousand, numberless, and 
dXov, leaf.] (Bot.) Having an indefinitely great 
or countless number of leaves. 

Myr/i-o-rii/ma, or My¥r/i-o-ra/ma, n. [Gr. pupios 
numberless, and épaya, a sight, from 6pav, to see. | 
A picture made up of several smaller pictures, 
drawn upon separate pieces in such a manner as to 
admit of combination in many different ways, thus 
producing a great variety of scenes. 

WMyr-me/le-En,n. (Gr. pippyz, ant, and Aéwy, lion.] 
(Hntom.) A genus of neuropterous insects, includ- 
ing the ant-lion. Baird. 

Myr/mi-don (m@r/mi-don), n. [Lat. Myrmidones, 
Gr. Muppidéves, pl.] One of a tribe or troop who 
accompanied Achilles to the war against Troy; 
hence, a soldier of a rough character; a desperate 
soldier or ruffian under some daring leader. 

Myr/mi-do/ni-an, a. Pertaining to myrmidons. 

My-rdb/a-lan,)/n. ([Fr. myrobalan, myrobolan, 

MYy-réb/o-lan, Sp. mirobalano, mirobolano, 
mirabolano, It. mirobolano, mirabolano, Lat. myro- 
balanum, Gr. pvpoBadavos, from pipov, any sweet 
juice distilling from plants, any prepared unguent 
or sweet oil, and Ba\avos, an acorn or any similar 
fruit.] A dried fruit much resembling a prune. It 
contains tannin, and was formerly used in medi- 
cine, but now chiefly in tanning and dyeing. Itis 
produced by various species of Terminalia of the 
East Indies, and of Spondus of South America, 

My-r6p/o-list, n. [Gr. pvpomddAns, from poipor, 
unguent, and mwAstyv, to sell. See supra.}] One 
who sells unguents. [Obs.] 

WW G/ro-spér!mwum, n. (Gr. popov, perfumed un- 
guent, and oréppa, seed.] (Bot.) A genus of plants 
growing in the warm parts of America, the differ- 
ent species of which yield balsamic products, among 
which are the balsam of Peru, and the balsam of 
Tolu. ; Baird. 

Myrrh (mtr), ». [Fr. myrrhe, 
It., Sp., & Pr. mirra, Pg. & Lat. 
myrrha, Gr. pippa, Heb. mdr, 
Ar. murr, from Heb. mar, Ar. 
murr, bitter, from marra, to be 


bitter.] A transparent gum- 
resin, usually of an amber 


color, of an aromatic odor, and 
a bitter, slightly-pungent taste. 
It is used for its odor and for its 
medicinal properties. It exudes 
from the bark of a shrub of Ab- ~ 
yssinia and Arabia. 

MYyr’rhie, a. Pertaining to, or 
obtained from, myrrh, 

Myr’rhine, a. [Lat. myrrhi- 
nus, for murrhinus.] Made of 
the murrhine stone, or fluoride 
of calcium, that is, fluor-spar. 
See MuRRHINE, 

Myr/rhine,n. Same as MURRHINE, q. Vv. 

Myr-ta/ceous (mur-ta/shus), a. pei myrtaceus.] 
Pertaining to the myrtle tribe of plants. 

Myr/tiform (mtr/ti-form), a. [Fr. myrtiforme, 
from Lat. myrtus, myrtle, and forma, shape.] 
Resembling myrtle or myrtle-berries. 

Myr’tle (mér’tl),. [Fr. myrte, with 1 insertedgPr. 
mirt, mirta, murta, Sp. & Pg. mirto, murta,\ It. 
mirto, Lat. myrtus, Gr. pipros, from Per. mird; 
N. H. Ger. myrte, M. H. Ger. mirtel, O. H. Ger. 
mirtil.] (Bot.) A plant of the genus Myrtus, of 





Myrrh (Balsamoden- 
dron myrrha). 
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several species. The common 
myrtle rises, with a shrubby, 
upright stem, eight or ten feet 
high. Its branches form a. 
close, full head, thickly cov- ” 
ered with ovate or lanceolate 
evergreen leaves. It has small, 
pale flowers from the axils, sin- 
gly on each footstalk. The an- 
cients considered it sacred to 
‘Venus, 

Myr’tle-bér/ry (m@r/-tl-), 7. 
The fruit of the myrtle. 

Myr’tle-wax (mtr’-), n A 
wax obtained from the common 
bayberry (lyrica corifera) or candleberry tree of 
the United States. 

My-sélf’, pron. I or me in person; —used for em- 
phasis, my own self or person; as, I myself will do 
it; I have done it myself;— used also instead of 
me, as the object of the first person of a reflexive 
verb, without emphasis; as, I will defend myself. 

My-sor/ine, n. (J/in.) An impure oxide of copper 
found at Mysore, in Hindostan. Dana, 

MYys/ta-gog/ie, a. Pertaining to the interpre- 

MYs/ta-godg/ie-al, tation of mysteries. 

Mys/ta-gdgue (mys/ta-gig), n. [Fr. mystagogue, 
It. mistagogo, Lat. mystagogus, Gr. pvoraywyés, 
from piorns, one initiated in mysteries, and dywyés 
leading, a leader, fr. dyetv, to lead. See MysTERy. | 

1. One who interprets mysteries. 

2. One who keeps and shows church relies. 

[See supra.] The doctrines, 
principles, or practice of a mystagogue; interpreta- 
tion of mysteries. [Vare.] 

Mys-t@/ri-al, a. Mysterious. [Cbs.]  B. Jonson. 

Mys-té/ri-iireh, n. [Lat. mysteriarches, Gr. pvo- 
Tnptapxns, fr. puotiproy, mystery, and dpyés, leader, 
chief, fr. doxerv, to command.] One presiding over 
mysteries. [Obs.] 

Mys-té/ri-otis,a. [Fr. mystérieux, It. & Sp. mis- 
terioso.] Relating to, partaking of the nature of, 
or containing, mystery; diflicult or impossible to 
understand; obscure; not revealed or explained. 

God at last 
To Satan, first in sin, his doom applied, 
Though in mysterious terms. Milton. 

Syn.— Obscure; secret; occult; dark; mystic; cab- 
alistic; enigmatical; unintelligible; incomprehensible. 

Mys-té/ri-otis-ly, adv. In amysterious manner. 

Mys-té/ri-otis-mess, n. 1. The quality of being 
mysterious, or of being hidden from the understand- 
ing, and calculated to excite curiosity or wonder; 
obscurity ; perplexity. 

2. That which is mysterious or obscure; a Mys- 
tery. [Rare.] Bp. Taylor, 

MYys/ter-ize,v.t. [imp.& p.p.MYSTERIZED; Pp. p7. 
& vb. Nn. MYSTERIZING.] To express in enigmas. 

Mys/ter-y,n. [Lat. mysterium, Gr. pvorip.ov, from 
poorns, One initiated in mysteries, from pvety, to in- 
itiate into the mysteries, fr. pvery, to shut the eyes; 
It. misterio, mistero, Sp. misterio, Fr. hestere L 

1. A profound secret; something wholly unknown, 
or something kept cautiously concealed, and there- 
fore exciting curiosity or wonder; hence, specifi- 
cally, that which is beyond human comprehension 
until explained. 

We speak the wisdom of Godin a mystery. 1 Cor. ii. 7. 

If God should please to reveal unto us this great mystery of 
the Holy Trinity, or some other mysteries in our holy religion, 
we should not be able to understand them, unless he would 
bestow on us some new faculties of the mind. Swift. 

2. Any thing artfully made diflicult; an enigma. 

3. A trade; a calling; any mechanical occupation 
which supposes skill or knowledge peculiar to those 
who carry it on, and therefore a secret to others. 

¢#- The word in this sense is perhaps corrupted from 
maistery, or mastery, q. Vv. ‘Mystery, anciently used for 
a particular art or skill in general, is a specious and easy 
corruption of maistery or mastery, the Eng. of the Lat. 
magistertum, or artificium; in Fr. maistrise, mestier, 
mestrie ; and in It. magisteria.” T. Warton. 

4. A kind of rude drama, of areligious character; 
—so called because it represented the mysterious 
doctrines of Christianity, or its early miracles. 

In the Bodleian Library at Oxford I met with two mysteries 
that ...have not been mentioned; the subject of one is the 
conversion of St. Paul, and of the other, the casting out of 
the devils from Mary Magdalene. Strutt. 

5. (pl.) A kind of secret religious celebrations, 
to which none were admitted except those who had 
been initiated by certain preparatory ceremonies. 

My¥s/tie, n. One who holds to mysticism. 

Mys/tie, a. (Lat. mysticus, Gr. pvorikés, be- 

My¥s/tie-al, longing to secret rites, from piorns ; 
Fr. mystique, It. & Sp. mistico. See supra.) 

1. Remote from human comprehension ; governed 
by incomprehensible or mysterious laws; obscure, 
God hath revealed a way mystical and supernatural. J/ooker, 
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2. Importing or implying mysticism; involving 
some secret meaning; allegorical; emblematical ; 
as, mystic dance; mystic Babylon. 

Thus, then, did the spirit of unity and meekness poet by 
every joint and sinew of the mystical body. Milton. 

MYys’tie-al-ly, adv. Inamanner or by an act im- 
plying a secret meaning. z 

MYys/tie-al-mess,n. Quality of being mystical. 

Mys/ti-cigm, n. [Fr. gnysticisme.] 

1. Obscurity of doctrine. 

2. (Hccl. Hist.) The doctrine of the Mystics, who 
profess a pure, sublime, and wholly disinterested 
devotion, and maintain that they have direct inter- 
course with the divine Spirit, and acquire a knowl- 
edge of God and of spiritual things unattainable by 
the natural intellect, and such as can not be ana- 
lyzed or explained. 

MYys/ti-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. mystification.] The act 
of involving in mystery or intentionally perplexing; 
also, something designed to mystify. 

The reply of Pope seems very much as though he had been 
playing off a mystification on his Grace. De Quincey. 

MY¥s/ti-fi-ea/tor, n. One who mystifies. 

MYys/ti-f¥, v.¢. [tmp. & p. p. MYSTIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. MYSTIFYING.] [Fr. mystifier, Gr. piorns and 
Lat. facere, to make. See MystEery.] To involve 
in mystery so as to mislead; to perplex purposely ; 
to play upon the credulity of. 

Myth, n. [Written also mythe.] [Fr. mythe, Gr. 
posos.] A fabulous or imaginary statement or nar- 
rative, conveying an important truth, generally of 
amoral or religious nature; an allegory, religious 
or historical, of spontaneous growth and popular 
origin, generally involving some supernatural or 
superhuman claim or power; a tale of some extra- 
ordinary personage or country, that has been grad- 
ually formed by, or has grown out of, the admira- 
tion and veneration of successive generations, 

MYythe,n. The same as MYTH. 

Myth/-his/to-ry,. [Gr. pvdcoropia, fabulous his- 
tory, from pisos, fable, and icropia, history.) Myth- 
ical history; history consisting largely of myths. 

Myth/ie, a. ([Lat. mythicus, Gr. pvdcixés. See 

Myth/ie-al, supra.| Relating to myths; de- 
scribed ina myth; of the nature of a myth; fabu- 
lous ; imaginary ; fanciful. ‘The mythic turf, 
where danced the nymphs.” L. B. Browning. 

Hengist and Horsa, Vortigern and Rowena, Arthur and 
Mordred, are mythical persons, whose very existence may be 
questioned. Macaulay. 

MYyth/ie-al-ly, adv. In a mythical way or manner, 

My-thog/ra-pher, n. (Gr. prSoypagos, from pisos, 
fable, and ypadery, to write; Fr. mythographe.) A 
composer of fables. 

Myth/o-16g/ie, a. 

Myth/o-lbg/ie-al, 
It. & Sp. mitologico. 
to mythology; fabulous. 

Myth/o0-16é/ie-al-ly, adv. 
system of myths. 

My-thol/o-gist,n. [Fr. mythologiste, mythologue, 
Gr. pododédyos, fr. pisos, fable, and déyerw, speak.) 
One versed in mythology; one who writes on my- 
thology, or explains the fables of the ancient pagans, 

MYy-thol/o-gize, v.i. [Fr. mythologiser.| To re- 
late or explain the fabulous history of the heathen. 

Myth/o-ligue, n. [See infra.] A fabulous nar- 
rative; amyth. [Obs.] 

May we not... consider his history of the fall as an excellent 
mythologue, to account for the origin of human evil? Geddes, 


MYy-thoVo-gy,n. [Gr. poSodoyia, from piSos, fa- 
ble, and dédyos, speech, discourse; Lat. mythologia, 
Fr. mythologie, It. & Sp. mitologia.] 

1. The science treating of myths, or of legendary 
and religious popular fables; a treatise on myths. 

2. A system of myths; a collective body of popu- 
lar legends and fables respecting the supernatural 
actions of gods, divinities, and heroes. 

Myth/o-plasm, n. [Gr. pidos, fable, and m\aopa 
image, figure, fiction, from rAdccety, to form, mold. 
A narration of mere fable. 

MYyth/o-peevie (-pe/ik), a. [Gr. podSorods, makin 
myths, from pdSos, myth, and zotety, to mere) 
Making or producing myths; giving rise to myth- 
ical narratives. 

The same mythopeic vein, and the same susceptibility and 
facility of belief, which had created both supply and demand 
for the legends of the saints, also provided the abundant stock 
of romantic narrative poetry, in amplification and illustration 
of the chivalrous ideal. Grote. 

MYyth/o-po-ét/ie, a. [Gr. pdSos, myth, and rocnri- 
kés, able to make, producing, from zovetv, to make. ] 
Making or producing myths, or mythical tales, 

MYyt/i-lite (49), n. (Paleon.) A fossil shell of an 
animal of the genus Mytilus. 

Myx/ine, n. (/chth.) A genus of fishes. See Hac. 

Myx’on,n. [Lat. myxon, myxo, Gr. piztwy.| (Jehth.) 
An eel-shaped cartilaginous fish. 


[Gr. posoroytxés, Lat. my- 
thologicus, Fr. mythologique, 


In a way suited to the 
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N the fourteenth letter of the English alphabet, 
the end of the tongue against the root of the upper 
teeth, with the expulsion of a current of intonated 
or yocalized breath. Its principal sound is that 
heard in ban, done, noon, &c.; but when standing 
before g or k, or their equivalents, it has another 
sound, nearly represented by ng, as in jinger, brink, 


&e. This is sometimes represented by ng, as in 
singer. When final after m, it is silent, as in hymn| Nail, n. 
and condemn. See Principles of Pronwnciation,| Icel. nag 
§§ 81-83. 

Wib, n. [A-S.cn@p. See Knap, Knop, and Knos.] 


The summit of a mountain or rock. [Prov. Lng.] 
Nib, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. NABBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
NABBING.] [Dan. nappe, Sw. nappa, D. & Ger. 


knappen. See KNAp and KNAB.] To catch sud- 
for? 3 to seize by a sudden grasp or thrust. [ Col- 
og. 

Wa/bit, m. Pulverized sugar-candy, Simmonds, 


Wiib’/lum, 7. Sce NEBEL. 

Na/bob, n. [Hind. nawwdb, from Ar. newwdab, pl. 
of ndayib, a vicegerent, governor, from néaba, to take 
one’s turn.] 

1. A deputy or viceroy in India; a governor of a 
province of the Mogul empire. 

2. Hence, one who returns to Europe from the 
East with immense wealth; and generally, a wealthy 
and luxurious man; one rolling in wealth and lux- 
ury. 

(t@" Sometimes, but less correctly, accented on the last 
syllable. 

Niie/a-rat, n. [Fr. nacarat, Sp. & Pg. nacarado, 
from nacar, mother of pearl, from nakir, digged, 
hollowed, nukrat, a small hollow, from nakara, to 
hollow. ] 

1. A pale red color, with a cast of orange, 

2. Fine linen or crape dyed of this color, 

Nach, n. See NatcuH. 

Wack’er, n. See KNACKER. 

NWack’er,n. See NAcCRE. 

Wa/ere (na/ker),n. [Fr. nacre, O. Fr. nacaire, 8p. 
nacara, nacar, It. nacchera, naccaro, L. Lat. na- 
cara, nacrum. See supra.] <A beautiful iridescent 
substance which lines the interior of some shells, 
and is most perfect in the mother-of-pearl. [Writ- 
ten also nacker and naker.]} 

Na/ere-otis, a. [See NAcRE.] Consisting of, or 
resembling, nacre, 

Wie/rite (49), n. (Min.) A mineral occurring in 
minute, white grains or scales, of a pearly luster 
and greasy feel, and consisting chiefly of silicate of 
alumina. Dana. 

Wa/dab, ». The high-priest of the Persians, nearly 
corresponding in rank and office to the Turkish 
mufti. 

Na/dir, n. [Fr., Sp., & It. nadir, from Ar. nadir, 
nazir, opposite, from nazara, to be like, corre- 
sponding to, opposite, to look toward.] 

1. That point of the heavens, or lower hemi- 
sphere, directly opposite to the zenith; the inferior 
pole of the horizon; the point directly under the 
place where we stand. 

2. Hence, the lowest point; the place or time of 
greatest depression. 

The seventh century is the nadir of the human mind in 
Europe. Hallam. 

Nadir of the sun (Astron.), the axis of the conical 
shadow projected by the earth. Crabb. 

Wa! dle-stetn,n. [Ger. nadel, needle, and stein, 
stone.] (Min.) Needle-stone; rutile. 

Wzeve (nev), n. ([Lat. nevus, It. nevo, neo.]_ A 
spot. [Obs.] ; Dryden. 

Nze-vose’, a. [See supra.] Spotted; freckled. [ Obs.] 

WMeelvus, n.; pl. Na&/vI. [Lat.] (Med.) A spot or 
mark on the skin of children when born; birth- 


Ure. 


mark. Dunglison. 
Nate’ { (Ornith.) A kind of tufted sea-fowl. 
Naff, Written also naft.] 
Nag, n. [Scot. naig, D. negge, Prov. Ger. nickel, 
allied to M. H. Ger. négen, A-S. hnegan, to neigh. | 


1. A small horse; a pony; hence, any horse. 
2. A paramour;—in contempt. [Rare.] Shak. 
Wag/Sy, a. Quick; irritable; touchy. ee. 
Eng.) Halliwell. 
Na/gor, n. (Zodl.) An animal of the genus Ga- 
zella ; a species of antelope. 
WNa/iad (na/yad) (Synop., § 130), n. [Lat. naias, 
nais, Gr. vatas, vats, from vader, to flow; Fr. naiade, 
It. najade, Sp. nayade.} 
af (Myth.) A water nymph; a female deity, fa- 
bled to preside over rivers and springs. 
2. (Conch.) One of a family of fresh-water bi- 
valves, as the fresh-water clams. 
3. ( Bot.) An order of endogenous aquatic plants. 


is a nasal consonant, and is formed by placing) Na/id, ) n. 


N. 


Floating; natant. See NATANT, 

[See Narap.] (Zodl.) A small cheto- 

Na‘is, pod worm, destitute of gills along the 
body, and seizing its food by a protrusion of the 
roof of the pharynx. It is found in salt and fresh 
water, 

Naif, a. [Fr. naive, q. v.] Taving a natural ap- 
pearance ; — applied by jewelers to a stone of true 
natural luster. Halliwell. 

ee nigel, O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. nagal, 

z, négl, Sw., D., & N. H. Ger. nagel, 
Dan, nagle, niigl, Goth. nagils, O, Fries. neil, allied 
to Skr. nakha, nakhara. Russ. ndgot, Lith. nagas, 
Gr. 6-vuvt, gen. d-vvxos, Lat. wnguis.] 

1. The horny scale growing at the end of the hu- 
man fingers and toes; a special form of epidermis, 
and homologous with the hoofs and claws of lower 
animals, 

2. The claw or talon of a bird or other animal. 

3. A small, pointed piece of metal, usually with a 
head, to be driven into a board or other piece of tim- 
ber, and serving to fasten it to other timber, or left 
projecting, as from a wall, to hang any thing upon. 

(2 The different sorts of nails are named either from 
the use to which they are applied, or from their shape, as 
shingle, floor, ship-carpenters’ ,and horse-shoe nails, rose- 
heads, diamonds, &c. ‘' The term penny, when used to 
mark the price of nails, is supposed to be a corruption of 
pound. Thus, a four-penny nail was such that one thou- 
sand of them weighed four pounds, ten-penny such that 
one thousand weighed ten pounds, &c.” New Amer.Cyc. 

4. A measure of length, being two inches and a 
quarter, or the sixteenth of a yard. 

On the nail, in hand; immediately; without delay or 
time of credit; as, to pay money on the nail. — To hit the 
nail on the head, to hit or touch the exact point. 

Nail, v. t. [imp. & p.p. NAILED; p. pr.& vb. n. 
NAILING.] [A-8. ndéglian, Goth. nagljan, O. H. 
Ger. nagaljan, M. H. Ger. nagelen, N. H. Ger. 
nageln. See supra.] 

1. To fasten with a nail or nails; to unite, close, 
or stud with nails, 

The rivets of your arms were nailed with gold. Dryden. 


2. To fasten, as with a nail; to bind or hold, as 
to a bargain or acquiescence in an argument or 
assertion; to fix; to catch; to trap. 

When they came to talk of places in town, you saw at once 
how I nailed them. Goldsmith. 

3. To stop the vent of, as a cannon, with a nail; 
to spike. [Obs.] 

To nail a lie, assertion, and the like, to expose and 
prove the falseness of it, so as to put a stop to its curren- 
ey;—an expression probably derived from the former 
practice of shopkeepers, who were accustomed to nail 
bad or counterfeit pieces of money to the counter. 


Wail/-ball, n. (Mil.) A round projectile with an iron 
pin protruding from it, to prevent its turning in the 
bore of the piece. Scott. 

Wail/-briish, n. A brush for cleaning the nails. 

Wail/er, n. One whose occupation is to make nails. 

Wail/er-ess, n. A female nail-maker. H, Miller. 

Wail’/er-y, n. A manufactory where nails are made, 

Nail/-héad/ed, a. Having a head like that of a 
nail; formed so as to resemble the head of a nail. 

Nail-headed molding (Arch.), an ornament used in 
Norman and Gothic architecture, consisting of a series of 
low four-sided pyramids resembling the heads of large 
nails ;— called also nail-head molding, or natl-head. 


Niin-sook’,n. <A thick sort of jaconet muslin, 
plain or striped, formerly made in India. 

Wais/sant, a, [Fr. p. pr. of naitre, 
to be born, Lat. nasci, natus.] 
(Her.) Rising or coming forth, as 
an animal from the midst of an or- 
dinary or common charge. 

Waive (ni/ev),a. [Fr. naif, naive, 
from Lat. nativus, innate, natural, 
native, from masci, natus, to be 
born; whence also Fr. natif. Cf. 
NATIVE.] Having native or unaffected simplicity ; 
ingenuous. 

Nivive-ly, adv. 
plicity. 

Watveté (nii/v-ta), n. Fr. naiveté, from Lat. 
nativitas. See supra.| Native simplicity ; unaf- 
fected plainness or ingenuousness, 

Nake, v.¢t. To make naked. [0Obs. and rare.] 

Nake your swords; think of real wrongs. Old Play. 


Wia/ked (60), a. [A-S. nacod, nacud, naced, O. 
Fries. nakad, Goth. nagaths, O. H. Ger. nakot, 
naccot, nahhut, M. H. Ger. nacket, N. H. Ger. 
nackt, D. naakt, Icel. naktr, nakinn, Sw. naken, 
Dan. négen, allied to Skr. nagna, Russ. nagti, Lith. 
nogas. | 


Nai/ant, a. 





With native or unaffected sim- 
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1. Having no clothes on; uncovered; bare; nude; 
as, a naked body, or a naked limb. 

2. Hence, having no means of defense or protec- 
tion; open; unarmed; defenseless. 

Behold my bosom naked to your swords, Addison. 

3. Not concealed or disguised; open to view; 
manifest; plain. 

All things are naked and opened to the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do. eb. iv. 13. 

4. Not enveloped or dressed off with any thing of 
another kind; devoid of foreign appendages ; with- 
out addition, exaggeration, excuses, or the like. 

The truth appears so naked on my side, 
That any purblind eye may find it out. Shak, 

5. Unprovided with desirable or needful accesso- 
ries, means, &c.; destitute, unaided; bare. ‘* Pa- 
triots who had exposed themselves for the public, 
and whom they saw now left naked.” Tritton’ 

6. Hence, mere; simple, ‘ The naked reason.” 

Burke. 

7. (Bot.) Without pubescence; as, a naked leaf 
or stem; not covered by the customary parts, or 
bare, as a flower without a calyx, a stem without 
leaves, and the like. 

8. (Mus.) Not having the full complement of 
tones; —said of a chord of only two tones, which 
requires a third tone to be sounded with them to 
make the combination pleasing to the ear; as, a 
naked fourth or fifth. 

Naked eye, the eye alone, unaided by glasses, a tele- 
scope, microscope, or the like. — Naked flooring (Carp.), 
the timber-work which supports a floor. Gwilt 

Wa/ked-ly, adv. Inanaked manner; without cov- 
ering; manifestly; simply; barely. 

Na/ked-mess, n. 1. The condition of being naked; 
nudity ; bareness; openness; exposure. 

2. (Script.) The privy parts; the genitals. 

Ham, the father of Canaan, saw the nakedness of his father. 

Gen. ix. 22. 
NWa/ken, v. ¢. To make naked; to denude;—the 
same as NAKE. [Obs.] 
Na/ker, n. [Fr. nacre. See NAcRE.] 
pearl, or nacre. See NACRE. 
Na/vker, n. A kind of kettle-drum. ‘The deep 
and hollow clang of the nakers.” W. Scott. 
Na/kir, n. [Probably from Ar. nakara, to bore 
through, hollow out.] A wandering pain passing 
from one limb to another. 
[Obs.] ‘ Great 
Chaucer. 


Wile, n. Ale; also, an ale-house. 
feasts at the nale.” 

Nall, n. [Written also nawl.] [Hither from Icel. nal, 
Dan. naal, needle, or from awl, with n prefixed, 
See NEEDLE.) An awl, such as collar-makers or 
shoemakers use. [Obs.] Folland, 

Nam/a-ble, a. Capable of being named. 

Na-mia/tion, n. [Law Lat. namare, to take, from 
A-S. niman, to take.] (O. Eng. & Scots Law.) A 
distraining, or taking of a distress; an impound- 
ing. Burrill, 

Nim/’by-pam/by, n. [From Ambrose Phillips, 
the ‘great master” alluded to in the following ex- 
tract: ‘Could the great master of Namby-Pamby 
have lisped out his repetitions in blank verse with 
more amiable simplicity?” Hd. Rev.] That which 
is weakly sentimental, or affectedly pretty. 

Naim/by-pam/by, a. Contemptible for affected 
prettiness; weakly and affectedly sentimental. 

Wame, n. [A-8. nama, O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. namo, 
Goth. namo, O. Fries. nama, nema, noma, M. H. 
Ger. name, nam, N. H. Ger. name, namen, D. naam, 
Icel. nafn, for naman, Dan. navn, Sw. namn, allied 
to Skr. ndman, Lat. nomen, Gr. dvona, gen. dvéparos, 
for dvépavos, Slav. imja, from Goth. niman, Ger. 
nehmen, Slav. imati, to take.] 

1. The title by which any person or thing is known, 
understood, or spoken of; appellation; epithet. 
What's inaname? That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. Shak. 
2. Current estimation ;. reputed character; repu- 
tation ; — with an adjective, as good or bad. 
The king's army ... had left no good aame behind. Clarendon. 
3. Hence, exalted reputation ; distinguished 
character; renown; celebrity; eminence; praise; 
distinction. 
What men of name resort to him? Shak. 


4. Continued repute; memory; remembrance, 


The Lord shall blot out his name from under heaven. 
Deut. xxix. 20. 


5. Those having a certain name; arace; family. 


The able and experienced ministers of the republic, mortal 
enemies of his name, came every day to pay their feigned eivil- 
ities. Motley. 


6. A person; an individual. 
They list with women each degenerate name. 


Mother-of- 


Dryden. 
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NAME 


7. (Gram.) A noun, a word serving as the appel- 
lation or title of a person or thing. 

Christian name, the name a person receives by bap- 
tism, as distinguished from surname. — Jn name, in pro- 
fession, or by title only; not in reality; as, a friend in 
name.— In the name of,in behalf of; by the authority of; 
in the represented or assumed character of. ‘‘ Ill to him 
again in the name of Brook.” Shak.— Proper name. See 
PROPER. — Jo call names, to apply opprobrious epithets 
to; to call by reproachful appellations. — Jo take a name 
4e vain, to use a name lightly or profanely; to swear 

y it. 

Syn.—Appellation; title; denomination; epithet.— 
NAME, APPELLATION, TITLE, DENOMINATION. Name is 
generic, denoting that combination of sounds or letters by 
which a person or thing is known and distinguished. Ap- 
pellation, though sometimes put for name simply, de- 
notes, more properly, a descriptive term, used by way of 
marking some individual peculiarity or characteristic ; 
as, Charles the Bold, Philip the Stammerer. A title is a 
term employed to point out one’s rank, office, &c.; as, 
the Duke of Bedford, Paul the Apostle, &c. Denomina- 
tion is to particular bodies what appellation is to individ- 
uals; thus, the church of Christ is divided into different 
denominations, as Congregationalists, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, &c. 

Wame, v.t. [imp. & p. p. NAMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
NAMING.] [A-S. namian, nemnan, O. Sax. nem- 
nian, Goth. namnjan, D. noemen, O. H. Ger. nem- 
nan, nemman, nennan, N. H. Ger. nennen, Sw. 
nimna, Icel. nefna, Dan. niivne. See supra.] 

1. To give an appellation to; to entitle; to de- 
nominate; to style; to call. 

She named the child Ichabod. 
Thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work confusion named. Milton. 

2. 'To mention by name; to utter or pronounce 
the appellation of; to refer to by distinctive title; 
to mention. 

Old yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the underlying dead. Tennyson. 

3. To designate for any purpose by name; to 
nominate; to specify. 

Thou shalt anoint unto me him whom I zame unto thee. 

1 Sam. xvi. 3. 

To name the name of Christ, to make profession of 
faith in him. é 

Syn.—To denominate; style; term; call; mention; 
specify; designate; nominate. 

Name, n. [See NAMATION.] (ZLaw.) A taking; a 
distress ; also, a thing or chattel distrained. Burrill, 

Name/tess, a. [A-8. namleds.] 

1. Without aname; not distinguished by an ap- 
pellation; as, a nameless star. Waller. 

2. Hence, undistinguished; not noted or famous. 

A nameless dwelling and an unknown name. Harte. 


NWame/less-ly, adv. In anameless manner. 
Nime/ly, adv. 1. With special mention ; by par- 


1 Sam. iv. 21. 


ticular intention; chiefly; above all. [Obs.] 
The solitariness of man... God hath namely and nh eee 
pally ordered to prevent by marriage. Milton. 


2. To wit; that is to say; videlicet; to particu- 
larize. 


For the excellency of the soul, namely, its power of divining 
dreams; that several such divinations have been made, none 


can question. Addison. 
Name/’-plate, n. A plate of metal, &c., having on 
it the name of a person. Simmonds. 


Wiam/er, . One who names, or calls by name. 

Wame/’sake, n. One that has the same name as 
another; especially, one called after, or named out 
of regard to, another. 

Nam/ing-ly, adv. By name. 

Nan, inter). What? how? hey? [Prov. Eng., and 
localin the U.S.) - 


Nan/dow, ) 7. pe eaeealeaanilge or yandu.|] (Ornith.) 
Nan/du, The American ostrich (Rhea Ameri- 
cand). 


Nan-keen’, n. [Written also nankin.] [So called 
from its being originally manutactured at Naniin, 
in China. ] 

1. A species of cloth, of a firm texture, originally 
brought from China, made of a species of cotton, 
(the Gossypium religiosum), that is naturally of a 
yellow color quite indestructible and permanent. 

2. An imitation of this cloth by artificial coloring, 

Nantes (nints),m. A kind of brandy, so called from 
a town of this name in France, whence it is ex- 


ported, aT W. Scott. 

Wap,n. [See infra.] 1. A short sleep or slumber; 
a doze; a siesta. [Collog. 
2. Ale. [Scot.] [Cant. 


Vap,v.t. [imp. & p. p. NAPPED (ni t); p. pr. & vb. 
N.NAPPING.] [A-S. hniippian, ae take a 
nap, to slumber, allied to I[cel, hnappa, to be bent, 
to crowd together, hneppa, to bend, press.] 
1. To have a short sleep; to be drowsy; to doze. 
e 2. To be in a careless, secure state, Wycliffe. 
Naip,n. [A-8. hnoppa, nap, Dan. noppe, D. noppe, 
nop, Li. Ger. nobbe.} Woolly or villous surface, as 
of felt, of cloth, of some plants, and the like; exter- 
nal covering of down, or short, fine hairs or fibers 
combed out of the substance of any thing, and lying 
smoothly in one direction, 
Wap,n. [A-S. cniip, enipp, atop, knop, Icel. knappr, 
globule, head. See Knop.] <A knop; a bunch or 
rotuberance, See KNop. 
Nape,n. [Allied to nap, a knop.] 
1. The back part of the neck. 


1 
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She sent an arrow forth with mighty draught, 

That, in the very door, him over-caught, 

oe in his nape arriving, through it thrilled 
is greedy throat. Spenser. 

2. A piece of wood used to support the pole or 
tongue of a wagon; a neap. See NEAP, 2. 

Na/per-y, n. [Scot. naipric, O. Fr. naperie, L. Lat. 
naparia, from Fr. nappe, L. Lat. napa, a table-cloth, 
cloth. See NApxKIN.] Linen for the table; table- 
cloths, or linen cloth in general. [Obs.] Shelton. 

Na/phew (na/fu), n. [Fr. navet, O. Fr. naveau, na- 
vieau, navel, naviel, from Lat. napus, A-S. nipe.] 
Navew. See NAVEW. 

Naph/tha (nip/tha, or naf/tha), n. [Lat. naphtha, 
Gr. vagSa, from Chald. & Syr. naphtha, Ar. nafth, 
nifth, from nafatha, to push out, as pustules, to 
throw out, to boil, to be angry.] <A volatile, limpid, 
bituminous liquid, lighter than water, of a peculiar 
odor, and generally of a light yellow color, occur- 
ring in nature, in a more or less pure condition, near 
coal deposits, and other regions. It is a compound 
of carbon and hydrogen, and very inflammable; 
rock-oil. By long keeping it hardens into a sub- 
stance resembling resin, and becomes black. 

Coal naphtha, a similar fluid produced by the artificial 
distillation of coal-tar.— Wood naphtha, a similar fluid 
produced by the distillation of wood. 

Naph/tha-late (nitp/-, or naf/-), mn. (Chem.) A salt 
formed by the combination of naphthalic acid with 
a base. 

Naph-thalie (nip/-, or nif/-), a. (Chem.) Pertain- 
ing to, or derived from, naphthaline; as, naphthalic 
acid, a crystalline product, in appearance resem- 
bling benzoic acid, obtained from naphthaline. 

NWaph/tha-line (nap/-, or nif/-), n. hee naphtha- 
line, from Lat. naphtha. See supra.] (Chem.) A 
peculiar, white, crystallizable substance, deposited 
from naphtha distilled from coal tar, consisting of 
hydrogen and carbon. It is heavier than water, 
has a pungent taste, and a peculiar, faintly aromatic 
odor, not unlike that of the narcissus. Brande. 

Naph/tha-lize (nip/-, or naf/-), v.t. To mingle, 
saturate, or impregnate with naphtha, 

Na/’pier’s-bones / (na/peer), n. pl. A set of rods 

Nia’pier’s-riéds of bone, or other material, 
each divided into nine spaces, and containing the 
numbers of a column of the multiplication-table, so 
that when such of them are placed side by side as 
have at top the successive numbers of any multipli- 
cand, the product is obtained by adding, in a par- 
ticular way, the numbers on each of them corre- 
sponding to those of the multiplier, found on a rod 
at the side. It was a contrivance of Baron Napier, 
the inventor of logarithms, for facilitating the opera- 
tions of multiplication and division. 

Na’pi-t6rm, a. [Fr. napiforme, from Lat. 
napus, turnip, and forma, shape.] Having 
the shape of a turnip, or swelled in the 
upper part, and becoming more slender 
below. 

Nap/kin, n. [Dim. of Fr. nappe, a table- 
cloth, cloth, from Lat. mappa, napkin. ]} 

1. A little towel; a cloth used for wip- 
ing or drying the mouth, especially at the 


table. 
2. A handkerchief. [Obs.] Shak. 


Napkin ring, a ring used to inclose a napkin. 


Wap/less, a. Without nap; threadbare. 

Na/ples=yélVlow, n. A pigment, composed of the 
oxides-of lead and antimony, and having a rich, 
opaque, golden hue, used in oil painting, also for 
porcelain and enamel, originally prepared in Italy 
by a secret process. Fairholt. 

Wa-p0/le-on, n. [From the Emperor Napoleon I.] 
A French gold coin of twenty francs, or $3.87. 

Na-pG/le-on-ite, n. (Min.) A kind of feldspar; 
orthoclase. Dana. 

Nap’pe,n. [Fr. nappe, cloth, sheet. See NAPERY 
and NAPKIN.] (JMJath.) Sheet; surface ;— applied 
especially to the two parts of a conical surface 
meeting at the same vertex, or to the surface or sur- 
faces generated by the revolution of an hyperboloid 
about its axis. 

Nap’/pie, ». See Nappy. 

Nap’/pi-mess, n. [From nappy, q. v.] 

1. The quality of being sleepy, or inclined to take 
naps. 

2. The quality of having a nap; abundance of 
nap, as on cloth. 5 

Nap’/py, a. [From nap.] 1. Inclined to sleep; 
sleepy; as, to feel nappy. 

2. Tending to cause sleepiness; serving to make 
sleepy; strong; heady; as, nappy ale. 
3. Having anap; downy; shaggy. 

Nap’py, n.; pl. NAP/PIES, [A-S. nappe, hniip, cup, 
bowl. Cf. HANAPER.] round earthen dish, 
with a flat bottom and sloping sides. [Written also 
nappie, | 

Nap’-tak/ing, n. <A taking by surprise, as when 
one is not on his guard; unexpected onset, when 
one is unprepared. 





Napiform 
Root. 


Na/pus, mn. (Bot.) A kind of turnip; navew. See 
NAVEW. 
WNiir,a. Nearer. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Nar-eiph/thon (-kif!-), n. [Gr. vapxadSov, an In- 
dian bark.] (Med.) The aromatic bark of an Indian 
tree, formerly used in fumigations in diseases of the 
lungs. Dunglison. 
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Nar-¢@/iad (-8é/ya), [Fr. narcéine, from Lat, 

Niir’¢e-ime (-se-in), narce, Gr. vadpxy, numbness, 
torpor.] (Chem.) An alkaloid obtained from opium, 
in the form of a white crystalline solid, with a 
slightly bitter and galvanic taste. 

WNar-gis’sine, a. Of, or pertaining to, narcissus. 

Nar-¢is/sus,n. [Lat. narcissus, Gr. vdpxtccos, from 
vapxn, torpor, because of its narcotic properties. ] 

1. (Myth.) A beautiful youth 
fabled to have been enamored 
of his own image as seen in 
a fountain, and to have been 
changed into the flower called 
by his name. 

2. (Bot.) A genus of flower- 
ing plants, of several species, 
comprising the daffodils, jon- 
quils, and the like. They have 

- bulbous, perennial roots, but 
annual leaves and flower-stalks, 

War-e6’sis, n. (Gr. vapxwots, 
from vapxody, to benumb, from 
vapxy,numbness.] (Med.) The 
effect of a narcotic, whether 
medicinal or poisonous; priva- 
tion of sense or consciousness, 

Nar-edt/ie, a (Gr. vapxwrikés, from vapkoiy, 

Nar-edt/ie-al,$ to benumb; Fr. narcotique, It. & 
Sp. narcotico. See supra.] (Med.) (a.) Allaying 
morbid susceptibility, relieving pain, and producing 
sleep;—said of medicinal doses. (b.) Producing 
stupor, coma, and convulsions, and, when given in 
sufticient quantity, causing death; —said of poison- 
ous doses. 

Nar-edt/ie, n. (Med.) A medicine which, in medi- 
cinal doses, allays morbid susceptibility, relieves 
pain, and produces sleep; but which, in poisonous 
doses, produces stupor, coma, convulsions, and, 
when given in sufficient quantity, causes death. 

Nar-edt/ie-al-ly, adv. Operating after the manner 
of a narcotic, 

Nar-edt/ie-ness, n. 
narcotic. 

Niir’eo-tine, n. [Fr. narcotine.] (Chem.) An alka- 
loid obtained from opium, and one of its active nar- 
cotic principles. [Written also narcotin.] 

Niir’eo-tigm,n. [Fr. narcotisme.] The effect of a 
narcotic; narcosis. [Rare.] 

Nir/eo-tize,v.t. [imp.& p.p.NARCOTIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. NARCOTIZING.] To imbue with some nar- 
cotic ; to subject to the influence of a narcotic. 

Nard,n. [A-S. nard, O. H. Ger. narda, nardo, M. 
H. Ger. & Goth. nardus, N. H. Ger. narde, Fr. nard, 
It. & Sp. nardo, Lat. nardus, Gr. vapdus, Heb. nér 
Ar. nardin, nardin, Per. nard, nard, O. Per. narda, 
from Skr. nalada, from nala, perfume, and da, giv- 
ing, from dd, to give.] 

1. An odorous or aromatic plant, usually called 
spikenard, highly valued by the ancients, both as 
an article of luxury and of medicine. See SPIKE- 
NARD. 

2. An unguent prepared from the plant, 

Nird/ine (niird/in),a. [Lat. nardinus, Gr. vapdiwvos, 
It.& Sp.nardino. See supra.] Pertaining to nard; 
having the qualities of nard. 

Nare,n. [Lat. naris, It. & Sp. nare, Pr.nar.] The 
nostril. [ Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Niv’Zil, n. The cocoa-nut tree;—so called in 
Southern India. Simmonds. 

Nir’gile, n. [Per.] A smoking apparatus in 

Niir’gi-leh, which the smoke is passed through 
water to cool it. . 

Nar/i-form, a. [Lat. naris, nostril, and forma, form, 
shape. See supra.) Formed like the nose. 

Nar’ra-ble, a. [Lat. narrabilis, from narrare, to 
narrate.] Capable of being related, told, or nar- 
rated. [Obs.] 

Nar-rate’, or Nir/rate (Synop., § 180), v. ¢. [imp. 
& p. p. NARRATED; p. pr. & vb. n. NARRATING. ] 
[Lat. narrare, narratum, It. narrare, Pr. & Sp. 
narrar, Fr. narrer.) To tell, rehearse, or recite, 
as a story; to relate the particulars of; to go through 
with in detail, as an incident or transaction; to give 
an account of, 

Nar-ra/tion, n. [Lat. narratio, Fr. narration, Pr. 
narracio, Sp. narracion, It. narrazione. } 

1. The act of telling or relating the particulars of 
an event; rehearsal; recital. 

2. That which is related; the relation in words 
or writing of the particulars of any transaction or 
event, or of any series of transactions or events; 
story; history. 

3. (Rhet.) That part of a discourse which recites 
the time, manner, or consequences of an action, or 
simply states the facts connected with the sub- 
ject. 

Syn.— Account; recital; rehearsal; relation; de- 
scription; explanation; detail; narrative; story; tale; 
history. See Account. 

N ae Main a. ([Fr. narratif, It. & Sp. narra- 
tivo, 

1. Pertaining to narration; relating the particulars 
of an event or transaction; giving a particular or 
continued account. 


Ne 





Narcissus. 


The quality of operating as a 


2. Apt or inclined to relate stories, or to tell par- 


ticulars of events; story-telling. ‘‘ But wise through 
time, and narrative with age.” Pope. 
Wir/ra-tive, n. That which is narrated; the recital — 
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NARRATIVELY 


of a story, or a continued account of the particulars 
of an event or transaction; story. 
Cynthio was much taken with my narrative. Tatler. 
Syn.— Account; recital; rehearsal; relation; narra- 
tion. See Account. 
Nir’ra-tive-ly, adv. By way of narration, story, 
or recital. 
Nar-ra/tor,n. ([Lat., It. narratore, Sp. narrador, 
Fr. narrateur.] One who narrates; one who relates 
a series of events or transactions, 
Nir’ra-to-ry, a. [It.& Sp.narratorio.] Giving an 
account of events. [Rare.] Howell, 
Nar’ri-fy,v.¢. [Lat. narrare, to narrate, and facere, 
to make.] To relate; to give account of; to nar- 
rate, [Obs.] Shak. 
Niar’row, a. [compar. NARROWER; superl, NAR- 
ROWEST.] [O. Eng. narwe, A-S. nearu, nearo, O, 
Sax. naru, naro, Fries. niér, naar.) 
1. Of little breadth; not wide or broad; haying 
little distance from side to side; as, a narrow board ; 
a narrow street; a narrow hem. ‘Hath passed in 
safety through the narrow seas.” Shak. 
2. Hence, of little extent ; very limited 3 straitened ; 
circumscribed, ‘Confined to a narrow compass in 
the world.” Wilkins. 
3. Contracted in mind, disposition, views, feel- 
ings, or the like; of confined sentiments or sym- 
pathies; not liberal; parsimonious; niggardly ; un- 
generous; selfish, ‘‘A very narrow and stinted 
charity.” Smalridge. 
To narrow breasts he comes all wrapt in gain. Sidney. 


4. Within a small distance; close; near; hence, 
involving serious exposure; as, a narrow shot; a 
narrow escape. Dryden. 

5. Discerning with careful scrutiny; close; accu- 
rate; scrutinizing; careful; exact. 

But first with narrow search I must walk round 

This garden, and no corner leave unspied. Milton. 
t= Narrow is not unfrequently prefixed to words, 

forming with them compounds of very obvious significa- 
tion; as, narrow-bordered, narrow-brimmed, narrow- 
breasted, narrow-browed, narrow-chested, narrow- 
edged, narrow-faced, narrow-headed, narrow-leaved, 
narrow-pointed, narrow-sight, narrow-souled, narrow- 
sphered, narrow-sterned, narrow-witted, and the like. 

Nir/rOw, n.; pl. NAR/ROWS. A narrow passage 
through a mountain, or a narrow channel of water 
between one sea or lake and another; a strait; a 
sound. It is usually in the plural, but sometimes in 
the singular. 

Nitx/vow, v.t. [imp. & p.p. NARROWED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. NARROWING.] [A-S. nearwian.] 

1. To lessen the breadth of; to contract; to draw 
into a smaller compass; to reduce the extent of, 

A government, by alienating the affections of the people, 
may Be said to narrow its bottom. ir W. Temple. 

2. To contract the reach or sphere of; to make 
less liberal or more selfish; to limit; to confine; as, 
to narrow one’s views or knowledge; to narrow a 
question in discussion. 

Our knowledge is much narrowed if we confine ourselves 
to our solitary reasonings, without much reading. Watts. 

3. (Knitting.) To contract the size of, as of a 
stocking, by taking two stitches into one. 

Nar’row, v.i. 1. To become less broad; to con- 
tract in breadth; as, the sea narrows into a strait. 

2. (Man.) Not to step out enough to the one hand 
or the other; as, a horse narrows. 

3. (Knitting.) To contract the size of a stocking, 
by taking two stitches into one. j 

Nir/rOw-er, n. One who, or that which, narrows 
or contracts. 

Nir/row-ing, n. 1. The act of contracting, or be- 
coming less in breadth. 

2. The part of a stocking which is narrowed, 

Nar/row-ly, adv. [A-8. nearulice.] 

1. With little breadth. 

2. Without much extent; contractedly. 

3. With minute scrutiny; closely; carefully; as, 
to look or watch narrowly ; to search narrowly. 

4. Within a little; by a small distance; nearly; 
barely; merely; as, he narrowly escaped. 

5. Sparingly. . 

Nar/row-mind/ed, a. Of contracted or narrow 
views or sentiments; illiberal; mean-spirited. 

Nir/vOw-mind/ed-ness, n. Narrow views or 
sentiments ; illiberality. 

War/rOw-ness, n. [A-S. nearuness.] The condi- 
tion or quality of being narrow; contractedness; 
poverty ; penuriousness; illiberality. 

War'thex,n. (Lat. narthex, from Gr. vap$nz.] 

1. (Bot.) A tall, umbelliferous plant, having a 
tinder-like pith, employed by the ancients for car- 
rying fire, and said to be still so used by the modern 

reeks; Ferula. See FERULA. 

2. (Med.) A collection of medical formulas or re- 
ceipts; a formulary. Dunglison. 

3.(Arch.) The portico in front of ancient churches, 
usually entered by three doors from the outer porch, 
and admitting by three other doors into the nave 
and the aisles on each side. 


Niir/wal, jn. [Written also narwhale.] eae 
Niir’whal,{$ Dan. narhwall, Icel. néhvalr, Fr. 


narval, from A.S8. hwéiil, Icel. hvalr, Eng. whale, 
and Icel. nar, nd, corpse, dead body, on account of 
the whitish color of its skin, or from nar, for A-S, 
nasu, the nose, or contracted from Greenland. 


- 
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a-nar-nak, a kind of narwhal.] (Jchth.) A cetaceous 
mammal (Monodon monoceros), found in the north- 
ern seas, which grows to twenty feet in length. 
The male has usually one long, twisted tusk, pro- 
jecting forward from the upper jaw like a horn. 
From this circumstance it is called also sea-wnicorn, 
unicorn-sish, or unicorn-whale, 





Narwhal. 
Nas. [For ne has.] Has not. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Na’sal,a. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. nasal, It. nasale, from 


Lat. nasus, the nose. ] 

1. Pertaining to the nose. 

2. Spoken through the nose in whole or in part; 
as, a nasal sound or letter. 

Nasal vowel, a vowel uttered both through the nose and 
the mouth. 

Na/sal,n. 1. An elementary sound which is uttered 
through the nose, or through both the nose and 
mouth simultaneously. 

2. (Med.) A medicine that operates through the 
nose; an errhine, 
3. (Anc. Armor.) A protection for the nose. 

Na-sal/i-ty, n. [Fr. nasalité.| The state or quality 
of being nasal. 

Na/sal-i-za/tion, n. The act of nasalizing, or utter- 
ing with a nasal sound. 

Na/sal-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. NASALIZED; p. 
pr. & vb, 2. NASALIZING.] ‘To render nasal, as 
sound, 

Ni/sal-ize, v.i. To utter words with a nasal sound; 
to speak through the nose. 

Na/sal-ly, adv. In anasal manner; by the nose. 

Nas/eal, n. [Fr., It., & L. Lat. nascale.] (Med.) 
A form of pessary, formerly used, after being prop- 
erly medicated. Dunglison. 

Nas’cen-cy, n. [Lat. nascentia, from nascens. Sce 
infra.) The beginning of production. 

Nas’cent, a. [Lat. nascens, p. pr. of nasci, to be 
born; It. nascente.] 

1. Beginning to exist or to grow; entering upon 
being. ‘Nascent passions and anxieties.” Berkeley. 

2. (Chem.) In the act of being produced or evolved, 
as a gas, 

Nase’ber-vry,. [Written also nisberry.] [Sp. nis- 
pero, medlar and naseberry-tree.] (ot.) The fruit 


of a tropical-+tree of the genus Achras. Loudon. 
Nash, a. Firm; stiff; hard; also, chilly. farey, 
Eng.) Halliwell. 


Nas/i-e6r/nots, a. [Lat. nasws, nose, and cornu, 
horn; Fr. nasicorne.) Having a horn growing on 
the nose. [Obs.] Browne. 

Nas/i-form, a. [Lat. nasus, nose, and forma, 
shape.| Having the shape of the nose. 

Na/so-pal/a-tal, )a. [Lat. nasws, nose, and Eng. 

Na/so-pal/a-tine, palatal, palatine.] Connect- 
ed with both the nose and the palate; as, the naso- 
palatal aperture, leading from the nose to the phar- 
ynx; the naso-palatine nerve, and the like. 

Nas/tily, adv. [Eng. nasty.) In a nasty manner; 
filthily; dirtily; obscenely. 

Nas/ti-mess, n. The quality of being nasty; ex- 
treme filthiness; dirtiness; obscenity; ribaldry. 
Nas-tfir/tion, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Tro- 

pa@olum ;—the same as NASTURTIUM, (0.) 

Nas-tfir/tium, n. [Lat. nasturtiwm, as if nasitor- 
tium, because it distorts the nose, from nasus, nose, 
and torquere, tortum, to twist, torture.] (Jot.) 
(a.) A genus of cruciferous plants, having white 


or yellowish flowers, including several species of 


cress. They are found chiefly in wet or damp 
grounds, and have a pungent, biting taste. (b.) A 
plant of the genus Tropg@olum (T. majus); Indian 
cress. It is a climbing plant, having peltate leaves, 
and spurred flowers of a vivid yellow or orange 
color, and strong odor. The fleshy fruits have a 
warm, pungent flavor, like the cress, and are used 
for pickles. It is originally a native of America. 
Written also nasturtion.] 

Was/ty, a. [compar, NASTIER; superl. NASTIEST.] 
Prov. Eng. nast, dirt, nastiness, probably allied to 
er. nasz, O. Sax. & D. nat, wet, Ger. netzen, 

Goth. natjan, to wet, moisten. ] 

1. Offensively filthy; very dirty, foul, or defiled ; 
disgusting; nauseous. 

2. Characterized by obscenity; indecent; indel- 
icate; gross; filthy. 

Syn.—Nasty, Wet, Firtuy, Four, Dirty. Any 
thing nasty is wet or pees and disgusts by its stickiness 
or odor. Not so with jilthy and foul, which imply only 
that a thing is filled or covered with offensive matter; as, 
jilthy clothing, foul vapors, &c. The English have a pe- 
culiar use of this word, calling a rain in fine drops a nas- 
ty rain, a day of such rain a nasty day, a sky which por- 
tends it a nasty sky, thus retaining the original sense of 
wet as the leading idea. See etymology of Dirr. 

Na/stite, a, [Lat. nasutus, from nasws, the nose; 

It. nasuto.] [Obs.] 

1. Having a delicate perception of odors; of 

- quick scent. 

2. Hence, critically nice; captious. Bp. Gauden. 








NATIONALLY 


Na/siite-mess, m. Quickness of scent; hence, nice 
discernment ; acuteness. [{ Obs.]} 

Na/tal,a. (Fr. & Sp. natal, It. natale, Lat. natalis, 
from natus, p. p. of nasci, to be born.] Pertaining 
or relating to one’s birth; accompanying or dating 
from one’s birth. 

Propitious star, whose sacred power 
Presided o’er the monarch’s natal hour. 

Syn. — Native; natural. See Native. 

Na/ta-li/tial (-lish/al), ) a. (Lat. natalitius, from 

Na/ta-li/tiotts (-lish/us),{ mnatalis. See supra.] 
Pertaining to one’s birth or birthday, or consecrated 
to one’s nativity. [Obs.] Evelyn. 

Na/tals, n. pl. Circumstances attendant on one’s 
birth, as time or place. [ Obs. or rare.] 

Na/tant, a. ([Lat. natans, from natare, to swim, v. 
intensive from nare, id.; Fr. natant, It. natante, 
Sp. nadante.] 

1. (Bot.) Floating on the sur- 
face of water, as the leaf of an 
aquatic plant. 

2. (Her.) Placed horizontally 
across the field, as if swimming; 
— said of all sorts of fishes except 
the flying-fish and shell-fish.[ Obs. ] 

Na/’/tant-ly, adv. In a floating 
manner; swimmingly. 

Na-ta/tion, n. [Lat. natatio, from natare, to swim; 
Fr. natation. See supra.) The act of floating on 
the water; swimming. [ Obs. Browne. 

Na/ta-t0/ri-al, a. [See infra.] Inclined or adapted 
to swim; swimming; as, natatorial birds. 

Na/ta-to-ry,a. [Lat. natatorius, from natare, to 
swim; Fr. natatoire. See NATANT.] Enabling to 
swim; natatorial; swimming. 

Natech, ». [O. Fr. nache, nage, fesse, Pr. nagga, Sp. 
nalga, It. & L. Lat. natica, from Lat. natis, the 
rump, buttocks.] [Written also nach.] 

1. The part of an ox between the loins, near the 
rump. 

2. A feat; as, arare natch. [ Prov. Eng.] Wright. 

3. (pl.) The notches or embrasures of a battle- 
ment. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Watch-bone, the rump-bone in beef; edge-bone, or 
aitch-bone. 

Wa'tés,n. pl. [Lat.] (Anat.) The rounded, fleshy 
projections which support the body in sitting; the 
buttocks. 

Wath/less, adv. [A-S. natheles; na, the, and less, 
not the less.}]_ Nevertheless; not the less; notwith- 
standing. [Rare.] 

Is it not ill that One all sinless should 
Hang heavy, with all curses, on a cross? 
Nathless, that ery! Browning. 

Nath’mo6re, adv. [Eng. not, the, and more.) Not 
the more; never the more. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Na/tion, n. [Lat. natio, from nasci, natus, to be 
born; Fr. nation, Pr. nacio, Sp. nacion, It. na- 
zione. 

1. The body of inhabitants of a country, united 
under the same government; a people, as distin- 
guished from those of different descent, language, 
or institutions; race; stock. 

A nation is the unity of a people. Coleridge. 

2. A great number, by way of emphasis, Young. 

Syn.—People; race. See PEOPLE. 

Na/tion-al (nish/un-al), a [Fr. national, Sp. na- 
cional, It. nazionale.] 

1. Pertaining to a nation; common to a whole 
people or race; public; general; as, a national lan- 
guage, dress, custom, calamity, and the like. 

2. Attached, especially to one’s own country; de- 
voted to the nation, as distinguished from other 
nations, or from parts or sections of the country; 
bigoted; as, too national to be fair or impartial. 


National guards, the militia of the kingdom. [France.] 


Prior. 





| Ni/tion-al-igm,n. 1. The state of being national; 


national attachment; nationality. 
2. An idiom, trait, or character peculiar to any 
nation. 


| Wa/tion-al/i-ty (nish/un-),n. [Fr. nationalité, Sp. 


nacionalidad, It. nazionalita. | 

1. The quality of being national, or strongly at- 
tached to one’s own nation. 

2. The sum of the qualities which distinguish a 
nation; national character. 

3. A race or people, as determined by common 
language and character, and not by political bias or 
divisions; nation. 

The fulfillment of his mission is to be looked for in the con- 
dition of nationalities and the character of peoples. 

H. W, Beecher. 

4. Existence as a distinct or individual nation; 
national unity and integrity. 

Nia/tion-al-i-za/tion, n. The act of nationalizing, 
or the state of being nationalized. 

Na/tion-al-ize (nish/un-), v.t. [imp. & p. p. NA- 
TIONALIZED; p. pr. & vb. nN. NATIONALIZING.] 
[Fr. nationaliser.] To make national; to endow 
with the character and habits of a nation, or the 
peculiar attachments which belong to citizens of the 
same nation. 

Wi/tiom-al-ly (nish/un-), adv. In a national man- 
ner or way; in regard to the nation; as a whole 
nation. ‘The Jews... being nationally espoused 
to God by covenant.” South. 
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Na/tion-al-mess (nish/un-), 7. 


Wa’tive, a. 


N 


N 


N 
N 


N 


NWat/ka, n. 


N 


Wal trix, n. 


N 


N 


Niat/ter-jack, n. 


Wat’ti-ly, adv. 
Wat’ty, a. 


Nit/a-ral (nit/yy-ral, 66), a. 


NATIONALNESS 


The state of being 
national; nationality. 
[Lat. nativus, from nasci, natus, to be 
born; It. & Sp. nativo, Pr. natiu, Fr. natif. Cf. 
NAIVE. | 
1. Arising by birth; having origin; born. [0bs.] 
Anaximander’s opinion is, that the gods are native, rising 
and vanishing again in long periods of time. Cudworth. 


2. Pertaining to one’s birth; natal; belonging to 
the place or circumstances in which ene is born; 
as, native land, language, color, and the like. 

3. Hence, conferred by birth; derived from origin 
or stock; born with one; indigenous; not acquired ; 
as, native genius, cheerfulness, simplicity, rights, 
and the like. 

4. Produced by nature in its original or natural 
condition; not wrought by art; not factitious; un- 
artificial; as, native metal, that is, metal as found 
in nature. 

5. Of kindred origin; allied by nature; congenial, 
{ Obs.} Shak. 

Syn.—Natural ; natal; original ; congenital. — Na- 
TIVE, NATURAL, NATAL. Watural refers to the nalwre of 
a thing, or that which springs therefrom; native, to one's 
birth or origin; as, a native country, language, &c.; natal, 
to the circumstances of one’s birth; as, a alal day, or 
star. Native talent is that which is inborn; natwral tal- 
ent is that which springs from the structure of the mind. 
Native eloquence is the result of strong innate emotion ; 
natural eloquence is opposed to that which is studied or 
artificial. 

He loves us not, 
He wants the natural touch. 


And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother's breast, 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 


Propitious star, whose sacred power 

Presided o’er the monarch’s natal hour, 

Thy radiant voyages forever run. 
a/tive,n. 1. One born in a place or country; a 
person or thing deriving origin from a certain place ; 
a denizen by birth. 

2. Offspring. [Obs.] Shak. 
a’tive-ly, adv. By natural or original condition; 
naturally; originally. 
a/tive-mess, 7. State of being native. 
a’tiv-igm,m. The disposition to favor men and 
measures that make for the native or home-born 
residents of the country, in distinction from immi- 
grants from foreign countries. [ecent.] 
a-tivfi-ty, n. [Lat. nativitas, Fr. nativité, Pr. 
nativitat, Sp. natividad, It. nativita. See supra.) 

1. The coming into life or into the world; birth; 
as, the feast of Christmas is observed in memory of 
Christ’s nativity. 

2. Time, place, or circumstances of birth. 

These in their dark nativity the deep 
Shall yield us pregnant with infernal flame. Milton. 

3. (Astrol.) A representation of the positions of 
the heavenly bodies at the moment of one’s birth, 
supposed to indicate his future destinies; a horo- 
scope. 


To cast, or calculate, one’s nativity (Astrol.), to find 
out and represent the position of the heavens at the time 
of one’s birth. 

(Ornith.) A bird; a species of shrike. 
a/tri-tim,”. (Chem.) Sodium. See Soprum. 
[Lat., water-snake, fr. nare, to swim. ] 
A genus of snakes having no poison fangs, of which 
one species (V. torquata) is the common ringed 
snake of England. Baird. 
a’tro-lite, n. [Fr. natrolithe, from natron, and 
Gr. diSos, stone. See infra.] (Min.) A zeolite, 
occurring generally in implanted groups of glassy, 
acicular crystals, and in fibrous concretions; soda 
mesotype. See MESOTYPE. Dana. 
a’tron,n. [Fr. & Sp. natron, Ar. natrain, nitrain, 
N. Lat. natrum, Lat. nitrwm, Gr. virpov. See ANA- 
TRON.] (Min.) Native carbonate of soda. Dana. 

(= This is the substance called in the Scriptures ni- 
ter. See NITER. 


Shak. 


Goldsmith. 


Prior. 


(4061,) A European species of 
eee aye calamita), haying a yellow line along its 
yack, 

In a natty manner. 
[Allied to neat, q. v.] 


Neatly fine ; 
[ Collog.] y . 


spruce, 
(Fr. naturel, O. Fr., 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. natural, It. naturale, Lat. naturalis, 
from natura. See NATURE.] 

1. Fixed on, or determined by, nature; pertaining 
to the constitution of a thing; belonging to native 
character; according to nature; essential; charac- 
teristic; not foreign, assumed, put on, or acquired; 
as, the natural growth of animals or plants; the 
natural motion of a gravitating body ; natural 
strength or disposition ; the natural heat of the 
body; natural appearance; natwral color; natural 
beauty. ‘With strong natural sense, and rare 
force of will.” “Macaulay. 

2. Conformed to the order or laws of nature ; con- 
sonant to the methods of nature; according to the 
stated course of things; not violating the laws which 
govern events, actions, sentiments, feelings, &c.; 
not exceptional or violent ; legitimate ; normal ; 
regular; as, the natural consequences of crime; a 
natural death; natwral conclusions, &c. 


Nat/ii-ral (nit/yu-ral), n. 


Nat/a-ral-ism, n. 





Nat/ii-raList, n. 


Nat/ii-raList/ie, a, 
Nat/i-rialVi-ty, n. 


Nat/i-ralLi-zia/tion, n. 


* * 
8 y 6 ee. 
Who held dear 
His natural sons no more than him. Chapman. 


What can be more natural than the circumstances of the 
behavior of those women who had lost their husbands on this 
fatal day? Addison. 

8. Having to do with the existing system of 
things; dealing with, or derived from, the creation, 
as known by man, or the world of matter and 
mind; belonging to nature; as, a natural law; nat- 
wral science or history; natwral theology. 

I call that natural religion which men might know, and 
should be obliged to know, by the mere principles of reason, 
improved by consideration and experience, without the help 
of revelation. Wilkins. 

4. Conformed to truth or reality ; as, (a.) Spring- 
ing from true sentiment: not artificial or exagger- 
ated; —said of action, delivery, &c.; as, a natural 
gesture, tone, &c. (b.) Resembling the object im- 
itated; true to nature; according to the life; —said 
of any thing copied or imitated; as, a natwral por- 
trait. 

5. Having the character or sentiments properly 
belonging to one’s position; not unnatural in feel- 
ings. [Lare.] 

6. By impulses of natural appetite, as distin- 
guished from those sanctioned by law; out of wed- 
lock; illegitimate; bastard; as, a natural child. 

7. Pertaining to, derived from, or formed by, the 
lower or animal nature, as contrasted with the 
higher or moral powers, viewed as being themselves 
spiritual, or as the organs of the divine Spirit. 

as natural man receiveth not the things of pe Spirit of 

od. 


or. ii. 14. 
8. (Math.) Belonging to, to be taken in, or re- 
ferred to, some system, in which the base is 1; — 
said of a function or number; as, natwral numbers, 
those commencing at 1; natwral sines, cosines, &c., 
those taken in arcs whose radii arel. Math. Dict. 
9. (Mus.) (a.) Produced by natural organs, as the 
human throat, &c., in distinction from instrumental 
music. (b.) Pertaining or belonging to a key which 
has neither a flat nor a sharp for its signature, as 
the key of Cmajor. (c.) Applied to an air or modu- 
lation of harmony which moves by easy and smooth 
transitions, digressing but little from the original 
key. Moore. 
Natural harmony (Mus.), the harmony of the triad or 
common chord. — Natural history, in its most extensive 
sense, the description of whatever is created, or of the 
whole universe, including the heavens and the earth, and 
all the productions of the earth;—often limited to a de- 
scription of the earth and its productions, and sometimes 
applied to the animal kingdom only.—WNatural modulation 
(Mus.), the transition from one key to its relative keys. 
— Natural orders (Bot.), groups of genera resembling 
each other.— Natural philosophy, originally, the study 
of nature in general; in modern usage, that branch of 
science which relates to the phenomena and laws of 
masses of matter, and considers those effects only which 
are not attended by any change of nature, as motion, &c. 
It is distinguished from chemistry, which relates to the 
phenomena and laws of particles of matter, and embraces 
the changes of property; and also from intellectual and 
moral philosophy, which respect the mind or understand- 
ing of man, and the qualities of actions. — Natural scale 
Mus.), a scale which is written without flats or sharps. 
Model would be a preferable term, as less likely to mis- 
lead, the so-called artificial scales (scales represented by 
the use of flats and sharps) being equally natural with 
the so-called natural scale. — Natural theology, or natu- 
ral religion, that part of theological science which treats 
of those evidences of the existence and attributes of the 
Supreme Being which are exhibited in nature; —distin- 
guished from revealed religion. — Natural vowel, the 
vowel heard in wrn, furl, sir, her, &c.;—so called as be- 
ing uttered in the easiest open position of the mouth. See 
Principles of Pronunciation, § 34, Note. 
Syn.—Sce Native. 


1, One born without the 
usual powers of reason or understanding; an idiot. 
‘“‘ Any impression of them on the minds of natu- 
rals.” 

2. A native; an original inhabitant; an aborigi- 
nal. [Obs.] Raleigh. 

3. (pl.) Natural gifts, impulses, or circumstances. 

When they... were in their naturals, they were wonder- 
fully abstemious. Fuller. 

4. (Mus.) A character [thus, 4] used to contra~- 
dict, or to remove the effect of, a sharp or flat which 
has preceded it. 

[Fr. naturalisme. ] 

1. Mere state of nature. 

2. (Theol.) The doctrine of those who deny a su- 
pernatural agency in the miracles and revelations 
recorded in the Bible, and in the spiritual influences 
on the soul of man; also, that theory of the uni- 
verse which resolves all its phenomena into blind 
or intelligent forces acting according to fixed laws, 
excluding origination or direction by one intelligent 
will. 

[Fr. naturaliste.] 

1. One who studies natural history and philoso- 
phy, or physics; one who is versed in natural his- 
tory or philosophy. 

2. One who maintains the doctrines of natural- 
ism. HZ, Bushnell. 
Belonging to the doctrines of 
naturalism. 

[Fr. naturalité, Lat. naturali- 
tas.] State of being natural; naturalness. [Obs.] 
[Fr. natwralisation.] 





Locke. \ 





NATURIZE 


1. The act of investing an alien with the rights 

and privileges of a native subject or citizen. 
oe The state of being thus invested with citizen- 
ship. ; 

Nat/ti-ral-ize (n&t/yy-ral-iz), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 
NATURALIZED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. NATURALIZING.] 
[Fr. naturaliser. See NATURAL.] 

1. To make natural; to render easy and familiar 
by custom and habit; as, custom naturalizes labor 
or study. 

2. To confer the rights and privileges of a native 
subject or citizen on; to make as if native; to adopt, 
as a foreigner into a nation or state, and place in the 
condition of a natural born subject. : 

3. To receive or adopt as native, natural, or ver- 
nacular; to make one’s own; as, to naturalize for- 
eign words. 

4. To adapt; to accustom; to habituate; as, to 
naturalize the vine to a cold climate. 

Nat/ii-ral-ize, v.i. To explain phenomena by nat- 
ural agencies or laws, to the exclusion of the super- 
natural. 

We see how far the mind of an age is infookeey this nat- 
uralizing tendency. . Bushnell, 

Nat/ii-ral-ly, adv. 1. According to nature; by the 
force or impulse of nature; not by art or habit. 

2. According to the usual course of things; as, 
the effect or consequence natwrally follows. 

3. Without art or cultivation; spontaneously. 

4. According to nature; without affectation; with 
just representation; according to life. 

Nat/ii-ral-mess,7n. 1. The state of being natural, 
or of being given or produced by nature; as, the 
naturalness of desire. - 

2. Conformity to nature, cr to truth and reality; 
not affectation; as, the naturalness of a person’s 
manners. 

Nat/iire (nat/yur, 53),”. [Fr. nature, Pr., Sp., Pg., 
It., & Lat. natura, from Lat. natus, born, produced, 
p. p. of nasci, to be born.] 

1. The sum of qualities and attributes which make 
a thing what it is, as distinct from others; native 
character ; created or essential quality ; peculiar 
constitution. 

Thou, therefore, whom thou only canst redeem, 
Their nature, also, to thy nature join, 
And be thyself man among men on earth. 

2. Hence, kind; sort; character; species. 

A dispute of this nature caused mischief in abundance be- 
twixt a king and an archbishop. Dryden. 

3. Established or regular course of things; usual 
order of events ; connection of cause and effect, &c. ; 
normal association. - 


Milton. 


My end 
Was wrought by natwre, not by vile offense. Shak. 
4. The existing system of things; the aggregate 
of known causes and effects; the world of matter, 
or of matter and mind; the creation; the universe. 
And look through nature up to nature’s God. Pope. 
So true is it that nature has caprices which art can not im- 
itate. Macaulay. 
5. Hence, the personified sum and order of causes 
and effects; the powers concerned to produce exist- 
ing phenomena, whether in the total or in detail; 
the agencies which carry on the processes of the 
creation; the total of all finite agencies and forces 
as disconnected from a creating or ordering intelli- 
gence, often conceived of as a single and separate 


force, 
I oft admire 
How Nature, wise and frugal, could commit 


Such disproportions. Milton, 
6. Natural affection or reverence, ; 
Have we not seen 
‘The murdering son ascend his parent’s bed, 
Through violated nature force his way? Pope. 


7. Conformity to that which is natural, as distin- 
guished from that which is artificial, or forced, or 
remote from actual experience; adherence to what 
is normal or usual. 

8. A person of intelligence and character; a 
mind, intellect, or character. ‘‘That reverence 
which is due to a superior nature.” Addison. 

9. Natural condition as regards clothing; lack of 
covering; nakedness; hence, rarely, the privy parts. 


Good nature, natural good temper; amiability. — J// 
nature, natural bad temper. — In a state of nature, naked 
as when born; unclothed; nude.— Nature-printing, a 
process of printing from metallic or other plates (usually 
of zinc), which have received an impression of an object 
(a leaf, plant, &c.), by heavy pressure, or from elec- 
trotypes of such plates. By using colored inks for differ- 
ent parts of the impression, a picture in colorsis obtained 
from one pull of the press. 

Nat/iire (nat/yur), v. ¢. To endow with natural 
qualities. [Obs.] Gower. 

Nat/iired (nat/yyrd), a. Having a nature, temper, 
or disposition; disposed ; — chiefly used in compo- 
sition; as, good-natured, and the like. 

Nat/iire-less, a. Not in accordance with nature; 
unnatural. [Obs.] 


Nat/ir-ism,m. The same as NATURALISM, Ler) 
Nat/ir-ist, n. One who ascribes every thing to 
nature. [Obs.] Boyle. 


Na-tii/ri-ty, n. The quality or state of being pro- 
duced by nature. [Obs.] Browne. 
Nat/iir-ize, v. t. To provide with a nature or char- 
acter; to endow with qualities. [Rare.] B. Jonson. 
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NAUFRAGE 


Nau/frage,n. [Fr. naufrage, It. & Sp. naufragio, 
at. naufragium, for navifragium, from navis, 
ship, and frangere, to break.) Shipwreck. [Obs.] 
Nau/tra-gotis, a. [Lat. NEP NASS from navis, 
chips and frangere, to break; Sp. naufrago, It. 
naufrago, naufragoso.) Causing shipwreck. [ Obs. 
N; ht (nawt, 75), n. [Written also nought. 
he . nawiht, nduht, noht, naht, nat, from ne, not, 
and dwiht, duht, @ht, owiht, aught; O. Sax. neowtht, 
niowitht, Goth. ni vaiht, vaiht ni, OO. H. Ger. néowiht, 
neoweht, niowtht, niawiht, niuwiht, niewiht, niuwet, 
niewet, niwet, niwit, nieht, niht, niet, nit, M. H. 
Ger. niht, N. H. Ger. nicht. See AuGut, and cf. 
Novaur.} Nothing. ‘‘'To be dissolved and cast 
away like so many naughts in arithmetic.” Milton. 
Doth Job serve God for naught ? Jobi. 9. 
To set at naught, to treat as of no account; to slight; 
to despise ; to revile. ‘‘Ye have set at naught all my 
counsel.” Prov. i, 26. 
Naught (nawt), adv, In no degree. 


To wealth or sovereign power he naught applied. Fairfax. 


WNaught (nawt), a. 1. Of no value or account; 
worthless; bad. ‘‘ Things nawght and things indif- 
ferent.” Hooker. 

2. Hence, vile; naughty. 

No man can be stark naught at once. Fuller. 

Naught/i-ly (nawt/I-l¥), adv. In a naughty man- 
ner; wickedly; corruptly. 

-Naught/i-ness pa Lae), n. 1. The quality of 
being naughty; badness; wickedness. 
I know thy pride, and the naughtiness of thine heart. 
1 Sam. xvii. 28. 

2. Slight wickedness, as of children; perverse- 
ness; mischievousness. 

Waught/ly (nawt/-), adv. Naughtily; badly. [Obs.] 

Thus did I, for want of better wit, 

Because my parents naughtly brought me up. fir. for Mag. 

Naught’y (nawt/¥), a. [compar. NAUGHTIER; 
superl. NAUGHTIEST. | 

1. Worthless; bad. [Obds.] 

The other basket had very naughty figs. Jer, xxiv. 2. 

2. Hence, corrupt; wicked. 

A naughty person, a wicked man, walketh with a froward 
mouth. Prov. vi. 12. 

44 Mischievous; perverse; froward; as, anaughty 
child. 

(=> This word is now seldom used except in the latter 
sense, as applied to children, or in ludicrous censure. 

Naulage, vn. [Fr. naulage, It. noleggio, nolo, 
naulo, from Lat. naulwm, Gr. vaidov, passage- 
money, fare, from vais, ship.] The freight of pas- 
sengersinaship. [Obs. and spe 

Wauw/ma-ehy, n. [Gr. vavyaxia, from vais, ship, 
and paxn, fight, combat, battle, paxecSar, to fight, 
combat; Lat. nawmachia, Fr. naumachie. 

1. A naval combat; especially, a mock sea-fight ; 
hence (Rom. Antiq.), a show or spectacle repre- 
senting a sea-fight. 

2. The place where these shows were exhibited, 

Naus/eo-py, n. [Fr. nauscopic, from Gr. vads, 
ship, and ckérrecSa:, cxoretvy, to look about, to 
view.] The art of discovering the approach of 
ships, or the vicinity of land, at a distance. 

Nauw/se-& (naw/she-a), n. [Lat. nausea, Gr. vavoia 
from vais, ship; It. & Sp. nausea, Fr. nausée. } 
Seasickness; hence, any similar sickness of the 
stomach, accompanied with a propensity to vomit; 
qualm; loathing; squeamishness of the stomach. 

WNaa/se-ant (naw’she-ant), ». ([Lat. nawseans, p. 
pr. of nauseare. Seeinfra.) (Med.) A substance 
which produces nausea. 

Wau/se-ate (naw/she-at), v. i. [Lat. nawseare, nau- 
seatum, from nausea, q. v.; It. nawseare, Sp. nau- 
sear.) To become squeamish; to feel disgust; to 
be inclined to reject from the stomach, 

Nau/se-ate (naw/she-it), v.t. [imp. & p. p. NAU- 
SEATED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. NAUSEATING. ] 


1. To affect with nausea; to sicken; to cause to | 


feel loathing or disgust. 
2. To reject with disgust; to loathe. 
The patient nauseates and loathes wholesome foods. 
Blackmore. 
Old age, with silent pace, comes creeping on, 
Nauseates the praise which in her youth she won. Dryden. 

Wau/se-a/tion (naw’she-), n. The act of nausea- 
ting, or the state of being nauseated. 

Nau/se-a-tive (naw/she-a-tiv), @, Causing nausea; 
nauseating; nauseous. 

Nau/seotis (naw’shus), a. [Lat. nauseosus, from 
nausea, q. V.; It. & Sp. nauseoso, Fr. nauséeur.] 
Causing, or fitted to cause, nausea; loathsome; dis- 
gustful; disgusting; exciting abhorrence; as, a 
nauseous drug or medicine, 

Nauw/seotis-ly, adv. In a loathsome manner; loath- 
somely; disgustfully. 

Nauw/seotis-mess (naw’shus-), . The quality of 
being nauseous, or of exciting disgust; loathsome- 
ness; as, the nawseousness of a drug or medicine. 

The nauscousness of such company disgusts a reasonable 
man. Dryden. 

Wqutch,n. An entertainment consisting of dances 

erformed by girls who are usually courtesans. 
East Indies.] 

Nau’‘tie, a. (Fr. nautique, It. & Sp. nautico, 

Nau/tie-al,§ Lat. nauticus, Gr. vavrixds, from 
vairns, Lat. nauta, navita, a seaman, sailor, from 
Gr. vais, Lat. navis, ship.] Pertaining to seamen 





* 
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or navigators, or to the art of navigation; as, naw- 
tical skill; a nautical almanac, 
Syn.— Naval; marine; maritime. See NAVAL. 


Nau/ti-form, a. [Gr. vats, ship, and Lat. forma, 
shape. | Shaped like the hull of a ship. 

Wan/ti-lite (49), m. (Paleon.) A fossil nautilus. 

Nau/ti-loid, a. [Fr. nautiloide, from nautilus, 
q. v., and Gr, eidos, form, shape.}_ Resembling the 
nautilus in form or shape. 

Nau/ti-loid, x. That which has the form of the 
nautilus. 

Nau/ti-liis, n, [Lat. nauti- 
lus, from Gr, vavridos, a sea- 
man, sailor, a kind of shell- 
fish, furnished with a mem- 
brane that serves it as a sail, 
from vads, ship; It. & Sp. 
nautilo, Fr. nautile.}] (Zo0l.) 
A. genus of small cephalopo- 
dous mollusks. The animal 
has the sac, eyes, parrot- 
beak, and funnel of the 
other cephalopods; but its 
mouth, instead of the large 
arms and feet, is surrounded 
by several circles of numer- 
ous small tentacles without 





Nautilus (Argonauta 
rgo). 

cups. The shell is a spiral, symmetrical, and cham- 

bered shell, that is, divided into several cavities by 


partitions. Its lamin cross suddenly, even in the 
last turns of the spine, which not only touch the 
preceding ones, but envelop them, ‘The siphon 
occupies the center of each partition. 

(Qa- The name is also loosely applied, in popular lan- 
guage, to the shells of several different genera of mol- 
lusca. The animal which is said to sail in its shell upon 
the surface of the water, is the Argonauta Argo, very 
different from the nautilus. Perhaps nawtilus may be 
said to be its poetical name. ‘‘ Learn of the little 2azti- 
lus to sail.” Pope. 

Na/val,a. [Fr. & Sp. naval, It. navale, Lat. nava- 
lis, from navis, ship, Gr. vats.| Having to do with 
ships; pertaining to ships or a navy; consisting of 
ships; as, naval forces, successes, stores, &c. 

Naval officer (U. S. custom-house), an officer who as- 
sists the collector in collecting the customs on merchan- 
dise imported. : 


Syn.— Nautical; marine; maritime. — Nava, Nav- 
TICAL. Vaval is applied to ships or a navy; nautical, to 
seamen and the art of navigation. Hence we speak of a 
naval, as opposed to a military, engagement ; naval 
equipments or stores, a naval triumph, a naval officer, 
&e., and of nautical pursuits or instruction, artical 
calculations, a nautical almanac, &e. ‘ Virgil would in- 
sinuate, I suppose, the great advantages of cultivating a 
naval power, such as extended commerce and the do- 
minion of the ocean.” Jortin. ‘* He elegantly showed by 
whom he was drawn, which depainted the nawtical com- 
pass.” Camden. 


Na/vals, 7. pl. Naval affairs. [Obs.] Clarendon. 

Na/vareh (na/virk), n. [Lat. navarchus, Gr. vat- 
apxos, from vads, ship, and dpyés, leader, chief, 
from dpyecv, to be first, command; Fr. ere) 
(Gr, Antig.) The commander of a fleet. Mitford. 

Na/viireh-y, n. me vavapxia, Fr.navarchie. See 
supra.] Knowledge of managing ships; nautical 
skill or experience. [?are.] Sir W. Petty. 

| Na-viir-rése’ (91), n., sing. & pl. (Geog.) A native 
or inhabitant of Navarre; in the plural, the people 
of Navarre. 

Na-viir-régse’, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Na- 
varre, or its inhabitants, 

Nave,n. [A-S. nafu, L. Ger. nave, D. nave, naaf, 
Dan. nav, Bw. naf, Fr. nef, O. H. Ger. napa, naba, 
N. H. Ger. nabe, allied to Skr. ndbhi, nave and 
navel, Per. n@f, navel.}] The piece of timber or 
other material in the center of a wheel, in which 
the spokes are inserted, and through which the axle 
passes ; — called also hub or hob. 

Nave, n. [Fr. nef, 
It. & Sp. nave, from 
Lat. navis, ship.] 
(Arch.) The mid- 
dle or body of a 
church, extending 
from the choir to 
the principal en- 
trance ; the part be- 
tween the wings, or 
aisles. 

Na/vel (na/vl), 2. 
A-S. nafola, na- 
ela, from nafu, 

nave; D. navel, 
Icel. nafli, nabli, 
Dan. nable, Sw. 
nafle, O. H. Ger. 
napalo, napulo, na- 
balo, nabulo, N. H. 
Ger. nabel. Of. supra.] 

1. A mark or depression in the center of the lower 
part of the abdomen, being the scar left by the de- 
tachment of the umbilical cord after birth. 

2. Hence, the central part or point of any thing; 
the middle; the midst. 

Within the navel of this hideous wood, 
Immured in cypress shades, a sorcerer dwells. Jfilton, 


Navel point (Her.), the point in a shield or escutcheon 














Nave. 
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half way between the fesse point and the middle base 
point. See EscurcHron, 

Wa/vel-gall, x. A bruise on the top of the chine 
of the back of a horse, behind the saddle. Johnson. 

Na/vel-string, n. The umbilical cord. 

Na/vel-wort (-wirt), n. (Bot.) A succulent plant 
of the genus Cotyledon. 

Wa/vew (na/vu), n. [See Naprnuew.] (Bot.) A 
plant; the Brassica napus ;—called also French 
turnip. It has a spindle-shaped root, less than the 
turnip. 

Na-vie/i-lar, a. [Lat. navicularis, 
from navicula, diminutive of navis, 
ship; Fr. naviculaire, 8p. navicular, = 
It. navicolare.] Navicular. 

1. Relating to small ships or boats. (Bot.) 

2. (Bot.) Shaped like a boat; cymbiform, as the 
glumes of most grasses, 

Navicular bone (Anat.), the scaphoid bone of the wrist. 

Nav/i-ga-bil/ity, n.  [Fr. navigabilité.] The 
quality or condition of being navigable; navigable- 
ness. 

Nav/i-ga-ble, a. [Lat. navigabilis, Fr. navigable, 
Sp. navegable, It. navigabile. See NAVIGATE.] 
Admitting of being navigated; affording passage to 
vessels; as, a navigable river. 

(#- By the common law, a river is considered as navi- 
gable only so far as the tide ebbs and flows init. This is 
also the doctrine in several of the United States. In 
other States, the doctrine of the civil law prevails, which 
{s, that a navigable river is a river capable of being navi- 
gated in the common sense of the term. 

Kent. Angell. Burrill. 

Nav/i-ga-ble-ness, n. The quality or state of be- 
ing navigable; navigability. 

Nav/i-ga-bly, adv. In a navigable manner, 

Nav/i-gate, v.i. [imp. & p.p. NAVIGATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. NAVIGATING.] [Lat. navigare, navigatum, 
from navis, ship, and agere, to move, lead, direct, 
It. navigare, Sp. navegar, Pr. naveiar, Fr. navi- 
guer.] To journey by water; to go in a vessel or 
ship; to sail. 

The Phenicians navigated to the extremities of the Western 
Ocean. Arbuthnot. 

Niav/i-gite, v.¢. 1. To pass over in ships; to sail 
upon; as, to navigate the Atlantic. 

To steer, direct, or manage in sailing; as, to 
navigate a ship. 

Nav/i-ga/tion, n. [Lat. navigatio, Fr. navigation, 
Sp. navegacion, navigacion, It. navigazione. 

1. The act of navigating; the act of passing on 
water in ships or other vessels; the state of being 
navigable, 

2. The science or art of conducting ships or ves- 
sels from one place to another, including, more 
especially, the method of determining a ship’s posi- 
tion, course, distance passed over, &c., on the sur- 
face of the globe, by the principles of geometry and 
astronomy. 

(@- The management of the sails, rudder, &c., or the 
working of the ship generally, belongs rather to seaman- 
ship than to navigation, though essential to the practice 
of the latter. 

3. Means of navigation; vessels; shipping. 

Aérial navigation, the sailing or floating in the air by 
means of balloons. — Jnland or internal navigation, the 
passing of boats or small vessels on rivers, lakes, or ca- 
nals, in the interior of a country; conveyance by boats 
or vessels in the interior of a country. 

Nav/i-ga/tor, n. [Lat., It. navigatore, Sp. nave- 
gador, Fr. ee One who navigates or 
sails; especially one who directs the course of a 
ship, or one who is skillful in the art of navigation ; 
also, a book which teaches the art of navigation, as 
Bowditch’s Navigator. 

Na-vig/er-otis, a. [Lat navis, ship, and gerere, to 
bear or carry.] Bearing ships; capable of floating 
vessels. [are.] Blount. 

Wav’vy,2. [Abridged from navigator.] Originally, 
a laborer on canals for internal navigation, and, 
hence, a laborer on other public works, as in build- 
ing railroads, embankments, and the like. [Hng. 

Na/’vy,n. [O. Fr. navie, from Lat. navis, ship, Gr. 
vads, Skr. nau-s, Armen. nau. ] 

1. A fleet of ships; an assemblage of merchant- 
men, or s0 many as sail in company. 

The navy also of Hiram, that brought gold from Ophir. 

1 Kings x. 11. 

2. The whole of the ships of war belonging to 
a nation or ruler, considered collectively; as, the 
navy of Great Britain. 

3. The officers and men belonging to the war- 
vessels of a nation; as, he belongs to the navy. 

Nawl,n. [See Natyt.] Anawl. [0bs.] 

Nay, adv. [A-8. nd, ne, O. Fries. na, O. Sax. ne, 
Goth. n@, Icel. & Dan. nei, Sw. nej, O. H. Ger. ni, 
Q. Fr. naie. See No.) 

1. No; a negative answer to a question asked, or 
a request made, now superseded by no. See YEs. 


I tell you nay; but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish. Luke xiii. 3. 





He that will not when he may, : 
When he would he shall have nay. Old Prov. 
2. Not this merely, but also; not only so;— used 
by way of amplification. 
And now do they thrust us out privily? nay, verily; but let 
them come themselves and fetch us out. Acts xvi. 87, 


Nay,z. Denial; refusal. 
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Wiay,v.t. Torefuse. [Obs.] | 

Way/ward, n. ‘Tendency to denial. [Obs.] ‘ How- 
e’er you lean to the nayward.” Shak. 

Nay’word (na/wird), n. A byword; a proverbial 
reproach; also, a watchword. [Obs.] Shak. 

Wiz/a-ré/an, )n. [Lat. Nazareus, Nazarenus, Gr. 

Naz/a-réne’/, Nafapnvés, from Lat. Nazara, Gr. 
Nafapéd, Nazareth; Fr. Nazaréen.] (Eccl. Hist.) 
One of a sect of Judaizing Christians in the second 
century, who obseryed the laws of Moses, and re- 
jected the commonly received Gospels, holding a 
peculiar one of their own. 

Wiz/awréne’, n. An inhabitant of Nazareth; one 
of the early converts to Christianity ;—a term of 
contempt. 

Waz/a-rite, n. A Jew who bound himself by a vow 
to extraordinary purity of life and devotion. 

Wiz/a-vite-ship, n. The state or condition of a 
Nazarite. 

Naz/a-vitfie, a. 
Nazarites. : 

Wiz/a-rit-ism, n. The vow and practice of a Naza- 
rite. 

Wize, n. [A-S. nase, nose, promontory. Cf. NEss.] 
A cliff or headland; —the same as NEss. 

NG, adv. [A-S. ne. Cf. NAy.] Not; never. [Obs., 
or only used in imitation of old style.] 

Who ne in virtue’s ways did take delight. Byron. 

Wéaf (ncef), 7. [Iccl. hnefi, knefi, Dan. niive, Sw. 
nifve, Scot. neive, nieve.] The fist. [Obs.]  [Writ- 
ten also nief.] Shak. 

Wéal (neel), v. ¢. [A-S. on@lan, aneélan, to kindle, 
light, set on fire, burn. See ANNEAL.] To temper 
and reduce to a due consistence by heat; to anneal. 


’ : 
Pertaining to a Nazarite, or to 


[ Rare.) 
Wéal, v.i. To be tempered by heat. [Rare.] See 
ANNEAL, Bacon. 


Wéap (ncep), n. [Written also nape and neep.] [Cf. 
Nes, Nip, and Prov. Eng. neap, a turnip; Lat. 
napus. | 

1. The tongue or pole of a cart, sled, or wagon. 

2. A prop or support for the front of a cart, &c. 

Wéap,a. [A-S. nép, neap, népflod, neap-flood. Cf. 
A-S. hnipan, hnipian, to bend, cast down, incline, 
fall.] Low. 

Neap tides, tides which happen in the second and last 
quarters of the moon, when the effects of the sun’s and 
moon’s attraction are opposed to each other, and the dif- 
ference between high and low water is less than at any 
other period in the month; — opposed to spring tides. 

WNéap, n. Aneap tide. See NEAP, a. 

WNéaped (neept), @. (Naut.) Left aground ;— applied 
to a ship when it is left aground, especially on the 
height of a spring tide, so that she will not float till 
the return of the next spring tide. 

Né/a-poli-tan, a. [Lat. Neapolitanus, from Nea- 
polis, Naples; Gr. Nedmodrts, i. e., New-town.] 
(Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, the city of Naples in 
Italy, or its inhabitants. 

Né/a-poli-tan, n. (Geog.) A native or an inhabit- 
ant of the city of Naples. 

Néar (neer), a [compar. NEARER; superl, NEAR- 
Est.] [A-S. nedra, nyra, nigher, compar. of nedh, 
aeh, nigh; Ieel. nérri, Dan. niéir, Sw. nira, O. Sax. 
nahor, O. H. Ger. ndhere, M. H. Ger. ndher, nar, 
N. H. Ger. niiher, D. niger.) 

1. Not far distant; not remote; nigh; as, (a.) Not 
distant in place; close by one; adjacent; neighbor- 
ing. 

He served great Hector, and was ever near, 

Not with his trumpet only, but his spear, Dryden. 
(b.) Not distant in time; imminent. ‘‘ As one near 
death.” Shak. (c.) Not remote in degree; closely 
connected or related. 

She is thy father’s near kinswoman, Lev. xviii. 12. 

(d.) Close to one’s interests, affection, &c.; touch- 
ing or affecting intimately; intimate; dear; as, a 
near concern; a near friend. (e@.) Close to any 
thing followed or imitated; not free, loose, or ram- 
bling; as, a version near the original. Dryden. (/.) 
Next to the rider or driver; on the left of a team; 
as, the near ox, 

2. Serving, as it were, to bring the object closer; 
immediate ; direct ; close; as, a near way ; the 
nearest road. 

3. Close-fisted; parsimonious; illiberal. Hales. 

(=~ Near is properly followed by to before the thing 
approached; but more frequently to is omitted, and the 
adjective and adverb pass into a preposition. The same 
is also true of the word nigh. 

Syn.—Nigh; close; adjacent; proximate; contigu- 
ous; present; ready; intimate; familiar; dear. 

Né€ar (neer), adv. [A-S. nedr, nyr, nér, compar. of 
neah, Icel, & Dan. nii7, Sw. niira. See supra.) 

1. At a little distance only, in place or time, in 
manner or degree; not remote, 

My wife? my traitress! let her not come near me. Ailton. 

2. Within a little; almost; well-nigh; nearly. 
“ Near about the yearly value of the land.” Locke, 


_ Lo come or go near to, to want but little of; to approx- 
imate to; to almost accomplish. ‘*Such a sum he found 
would go near to ruin him.” Addison. 

Néar, v.¢t. [imp. & p. p. NEARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
NEARING. ] Dan. niire, Sw. niira, Ger. niihern. 
See eupra.| To approach; to come nearer; as, the 
ship neared the land. 
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Néar, v.i. To draw near; to approach, 
A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 
And still it neared, and neared. Coleridge. 

Néar, prep. 1. Adjacent to; close by; not far from ; 
as, the ship is near the land. [See Note under 
NEAR, @.] 

2. At; as, the Russian minister near the court 
of St. James. [A Gallicism.] pce) 

Néar’-légged (-légd, 60), a. Traveling with the 
feet so near together that they interfere. [fare.] 

Néar’ly, adv. 1. At no great distance ; not remotely. 

Fea eels as, two persons nearly related or 
allied. 

3. With a close relation to one’s interest or hap- 
piness; intimately; pressingly. 

Nearly now it concerns us to be sure 
Of our omnipotence. Dilton, 

4. Almost; within a little; as, the fact is nearly 
demonstrated. 

5. In a parsimonious or niggardly manner. 

Wéar/mess, n. 1. Closeness ; small distance ; as, 
the nearness of a place to a market enhances the 
value of lands. 

2. Close alliance by blood; propinquity; as, the 
nearness of brothers and sisters, parents and chil- 
dren. 

3. Close union by affection; intimacy of friend- 
ship. 

4.. Closeness in expenses; parsimony. 

Wéar’-sight/ed (neer’sit/ed), a. Seeing at small 
distance only; short-sighted. 

Néar/-sight/ed-mess (neer’sit/ed-nes), n. The 
state of being short-sighted. 

Néat, n. [A-S. nedt, nedten, nétn, nyten, Icel. ndut, 
neyti, Sw. not, Dan. néd, O. H. Ger. ndz, probably 
from A-S. nedtan, to make use of; Goth. niwtan.] 

1. Cattle of the bovine genus, as bulls, oxen, and 


cows. ‘Wherein the herds were keeping of their 

neat,” Spenser. 
The steer, the heifer, and the calf 

Are all called neat. Shak. 


2. A single bovine animal. [Rare.] Tusser. 

Neat's-foot otl, an oil obtained by boiling the feet of 
neat cattle, and much used to render leather soft and 
pliable. 

Néat, a. [See NEAT, n.] Belonging to the bovine 
genus; as, neat cattle; also belonging or relating to 
such cattle. 

Wéat, a. [compar. NEATER; superl. NEATEST.] 
[O. Eng. nett, Fr. & Pr. net, Sp. neto, It. netto, from 
Lat. nitidus, D. net, Ger. nett, Sw. ndtt. See Nrrip, 
and cf. O. H. Ger. niot, niet, O. Sax. niud, desire, 
eager; niotsam, O. Sax. niudsam, desirable; Ger. 
nied, niedlich, neat, nice. | 

1. Free from that which soils, defiles, or disor- 
ders; clean; cleanly; tidy. 

If you were to see her, you would wonder what poor body 
it was that was so surprisingly neat and clean. Law. 

2. Free from what is unbecoming, in bad taste, 
tawdry, or the like; pleasing with simplicity ; 
chaste; as, a neat style; a neat dress. 

3. Free from admixture or adulteration; good in 
its kind; excellent; nice; as, neat brandy. ‘Our 
old wine neat.” Chapman. 

4, Hence, complete in character, skill, &c,; adroit; 
as, a neat thief. 

5. With all deductions made; clear of expense 
or waste; net. 

Syn.—Nice; pure; cleanly; tidy; trim; spruce. 

Néat/-hérd, n. [A-S. nedthirde.] A person who 
has the care of cattle; a cow-keeper. Dryden. 

Néat’/-house, . A building for the shelter of neat 
cattle. [Obs., or Prov. Eng.) 

Néat/i-f£¥, v.¢. To render neat. [Obs.] Holland. 

Néat/-land, n. Land rented to yeomanry. Crabb. 

Néat/ly, adv. 1. With neatness; in a neat manner; 
in a cleanly manner; as, a garment neatly washed. 

2. With good taste; without tawdry ornaments; 
as, alady neatly dressed. | 

3. Nicely; handsomely; as, a vessel neatly gilt. 

Néat/mess,n. 1. The condition or quality of being 
neat; cleanliness; freedom from foul matter; as, 
the neatness of a floor or of a garment. 

2. Freedom from ill-chosen words; purity; as, 
the neatness of style. 

3. Freedom from useless or tawdry ornaments; 
with good adjustment of the several parts; as, the 
neatness of a dress. 

Néat/ress,n. [From neat, cattle.] A female who 
takes care of cattle. [are.] 

Nétb, n. [A-S. nebb, head, face; Icel. nebbi, beak of 
a bird, nose; Dan. neb, nib, Sw. niibb, nafs, beak, 
bill; D. neb, sneb, id., L. Ger. nibbe, nif, niif, beak, 
nose; Dan., Sw., & M. H. Ger. snabel, N. H. Ger. 
schnabel, bill, beak. It is also written nib.] The 
nose; snout; mouth; the beak of a bird; the bill; 
nib, as of a pen. Shak. 

JVelbel,n. [Heb.] (Mus.) A stringed instrument 
used by the ancient Hebrews, supposed to have been 
somewhat triangular in shape, and used especially 
in the public worship of God. Itis called psaltery 
in the English version of the Bible, and is de- 
coe as haying ten strings. [Written also nab- 

um. 

Néb’-néb,n. The seed of a leguminous plant (Aca- 
cia Nilotica) used by Egyptian tanners. 
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WES N-lda, n.; pl. NEB/T-La. [Lat. n , mist, 
vapor, cloud, allied to nubes, cloud; Gr. vepédn, vé- 
wos, cloud, mist; N. H. Ger. nebel, O. H. Ger. nebul, 
nepel, O, Sax. nebhal, Goth. nibls, D. nevel, Icel. 
nil, Skr. nabhas, air, sky; Russ. nebo, sky ; W. nef, 
Ir. neamh, heaven, neul, cloud.] 

1. (Astron.) A faint, misty appearance seen among 
the stars, resembling a speck of fog, and, in most 
cases, shown by the telescope to be composed of 
innumerable stars. 

2. (Med.) (a.) A white spot, or a slight opacity 
of the cornea, (b.) A cloudy appearance in the 
urine. Dunglison. 

3. (Her.) A line drawn with undulations resem- 
bling the form of clouds; or ashield or charge divid- 
ed by several such lines drawn across it, 

Néb/ii-lar, a. Pertaining to nebule. : 

_ Nebular hypothesis, an hypothesis, framed by Laplace, 
to explain the process of formation of the solar system. 
It supposed the matter of the system to have existed ori- 
ginally in the form of a vast diffused, revolving nebula, 
which, gradually cooling and contracting, threw off, in 
obedience to mechanical and physical laws, successive 
rings of matter, from which subsequently, by the same 
laws, were produced the several planets, satellites, and 
other bodies of the system. 

Néb/tile, n. [See NeBpunA.] 1. A little cloud; a 
cloud. [ Obs. 

2. (Arch.) An ornament used in Norman and 
Gothic architecture, having a border consisting of a 
series of regular, tooth-like projections, which, as 
well as the spaces between them, have a rounded or 
sinuous outline. 

WNéb/ii-lose, a. Nebulous ; 
cloudy. [0Obds.] Derham. 

Néb/G-lés/i-ty, n. [Lat. nebulositas, Fr. nebulosité, 
Sp. nebulosidad. See infra.]} 

1. The state of being nebulous; cloudiness; hazi- 
ness. 

2. (Astron.) The faint, misty appearance sur-~ 
rounding certain stars. 

Wéb/ii-lotis (néb/yy-lus), a. “[Lat. nebulosus, from 
nebula, q. v.; It. nebuloso, nebbioso, Sp. nebuloso, 
Fr. nébuleux.) 

1. Cloudy; hazy. See NEBULA. 

2. (Astron.) Pertaining to, or having the appear- 
ance of, a nebula; nebular, 

Ne ease a. Covered or ornamented with wavy 

ines. 

Wé¢/es-sa/ri-an, n. [Fr. nécessarien. See NECES- 
sARY.] An advocate for the doctrine of philosoph- 
ical necessity; a necessitarian. 

WNé¢/es-sa/ri-an, a. Relating to necessarianism. 

Né¢/es-sa/ri-an-igsm, n. The doctrine of philo- 
sophical necessity. 

Né¢’es-sa-ri-ly, adv. In a necessary manner; by 
necessity ; unavoidably; indispensably. 

Wé¢/’es-sa-ri-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
necessary. 

Wé¢’es-sa-ry (44), a. [Lat. necessarius, from ne- 
cesse, unavoidable, necessary, from ne, not, and 
cessus, p. p. of cedere, to go away, give up; It. 
meee tne: Sp. necesario, Pr. necessari, Fr. néces- 
saire. 

1. Such as must be; impossible to be otherwise; 
not to be avoided; inevitable. 

Death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come. Shak. 

2. Impossible to be otherwise without preventing 
the purpose intended; indispensable ; requisite; es- 
sential. 

A certain kind of temper is necessary to the pleasure and 
quiet of our minds. Tillotson. 

3. Acting from necessity or compulsion; inyol- 
untary ;— opposed to free; as, whether man is @ 
necessary or a free agent is a question much dis- 
cussed. 

Né¢/es-sa-ry, n. [From the adjective.] 

1. A thing indispensable to some purpose; a re- 
quisite ; an essential ;— used chiefly in the plural. 

2. A privy; a water-closet. 

We-cés/si-ta/ri-am, n. One who maintains the doc- 
trine of philosophical necessity in regard to the ori- 
gin and existence of things, especially as applied to 
the actings or choices of the will; — opposed to lib- 
ertarian. 

Ne-cés/si-tate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. NECESSITATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. NECESSITATING.] [Lat. necessitare, 
necessitatum, to force, from necessitas; It. neces- 
sitare, Sp. necesitar, Fr. nécessiter. See NECES- 
SITY. 

ie ho make necessary or indispensable; to render 
unavoidable. 

Sickness might necessitate his removal from court. South. 

2. To reduce to the necessity of; to force; to 
compel. 

The Marquis of Newcastle, being pressed on both sides, was 
necessitated to draw all his army into York. Clarendon. 

WNe-cés/si-ta/tion, n. [Fr.nécessitation.] The act 
of making necessary, or the state of being made 
necessary; compulsion. [Rare.] Bramhall. 

Ne-cés/si-tied (ne-sés/si-tid), a. Inastate of want; 
necessitous. [Obs.] , Shak. 

Ne-cés/si-totis, a. ([Fr. nécessitewx, It. necessi- 
toso. 

1. Very needy or indigent; pressed with poverty. 


There are multitudes of necessitous heirs and penurious 
parents. Arbuthnot. 


[See NEBULOUS. ] 
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_ NECESSITOUSLY 
2. Narrow ; destitute; pinching; as, necessitous 


cire es. 
We-¢és/si-totis-ly, adv. In a necessitous manner, 
We-cés/si-totis-mess, n. Extreme poverty or des- 

titution of the means of living; pressing want. 
We-ctés/si-ttide (53), n. fiat. necessitudo, from 

necesse. Sce NECESSARY. 

1. Necessitousness; want. [Obs.] Hale. 

2. Necessary connection or relation. 

Between kings and their people, parents and their children, 
there is so great a necessitude, propriety, and intercourse of 
nature. Bp. Taylor. 

Ne-cés/si-ty, n. [Lat. necessitas, from necesse; Fr. 
nécessité, Pr. necessitat, Sp. necesidad, It. necessita. 
See NECESSARY. ] 

1. The quality of being necessary or absolutely 
requisite ; inevitableness ; indispensableness. ‘‘ Urge 
the necessity and state of times.” Shak. 

2. The condition of being needy or necessitous ; 
pressing need; indigence; want. 

The cause of all the distractions in his court or army pro- 
ceeded from the extreme poverty and necessity his majesty 
was in. Clarendon. 

3. That which is necessary ; a necessary ; arequi- 
site; — used chiefly in the plural, 

S ‘These should be hours for necessities, 


Not for delights. Shak. 
What was once to me 
Mere matter of the fancy, now has grown 
The vast necessity of heart and life. Tennyson. 


4. Irresistible force; overruling power; compul- 
sion; fate; fatality. 
Never shall 
Our heads get out, if once within we be, 
But stay, compelled by strong necessity. Shak. 
5. (Metaph.) The negation of freedom in volunta- 
ry action; the subjection of all phenomena, whether 
material or spiritual, to inevitable causation. 
Of necessity, by necessary consequence; by compul- 
sion, or irresistible power. 
Syn.— See Neep. 


Néck,n. [A-S. hnecca, O. Fries. hnecka, D. nek, Tcel. 
hnacki, Sw. nacke, Dau. nakke, O. H. Ger. hnach, 
nach, M. H. Ger. nac, nacke, N. H, Ger. nacken.] 

1. The part of an animal’s body connecting the 
head and the trunk, and which in man and many 
other animals is more slender than the trunk. 

2. Any part corresponding to a neck; the long, 
slender part of a vessel, as a retort, or of a plant, as 
agourd; especially, (a.) A long, narrow tract of 
land projecting from the main body, or a narrow 
tract connecting two larger tracts; as, the neck of 
Jand between Boston and Roxbury. (b.) (Mus.) 
That part of a violin, guitar, or similar instrument, 
which extends from the head to the body, and on 
which is the finger-board. 

Neck and crop, completely ; utterly. — Neck-break, 
complete ruin. — Weck of a capital (Arch.), the narrow 
part between the astragal of the column and the annulet 
of the capital.— Weck of a cascabel, the part joining the 
knob to the base of the breech. — Weck of a gun, the 
small part of the piece in front of the chase.— On the 
neck of, immediately after; following closely. —‘‘ First 
by committing one sin on the neck of another.” Per- 
kins. — Stiff neck, obstinacy in evil or wrong. — To break 
the neck of, to destroy the main force of; to reduce toa 
harmless or manageable condition; to scotch; to destroy. 
“What they presume to borrow from her sage and virtu- 
ous rules... breaks the neck of their own cause.” A/il- 
ton. — To harden the neck, to grow obstinate; to be more 
and more perverse and rebellious. Veh. ix. 17. 

Wéck/a-tee’, n. A neckerchief. [Obs.] 

Néck/’-beef, 7. Coarse flesh of the neck of cattle, 
sold at alow price. ‘‘ Cheap as neck-beef.” Swift. 

See rioth, n. <A piece of cloth worn on the 
neck. 

Wécked (nékt), a. Having a neck ;— chiefly used in 
composition, as in stiffnecked. 

Néck/’er-chief, n. [For neck-kerchief.] A kerchief 
for the neck ; — called also neck-hundkerchief. 

Wéck’lace (45), n. <A string of beads, or precious 
stones, worn upon the neck, 

Wéck/lacged (nék/lest), a. Marked as with a neck- 
lace; wearing a necklace. Sir W. Jones, 

Néck/land,n. A neck or long tract of land. [ Rare.] 

NWéck’-mold, )n. (Arch.) A small convex mold- 

Néck’/-mould, ing surrounding a column at the 
junction of the shaft and capital. Weale. 

Néck’-tie, n. A neck-handkerchief. 

Néck/-vérse,n. 1. The verse formerly read to en- 
title a party to the benefit of clergy, said to be the 
oh verse of the fifty-first Psalm, ‘“‘Miserere mei,” 

C. 

Letter nor line know I never one, 
Were’t my neck-verse at Hairibee. W. Scott. 

2. Hence, a verse or saying, the utterance of 
which decides one’s fate; a shibboleth. 

These words, * bread and cheese,” were their neck-verse or 
shibboleth to distinguish them; all pronouncing “ broad and 
cause” being presently put to death. Fuller. 

Néck/’-weed,n. Hemp; —so called sportively, orin 
ridicule, because used in hanging criminals. 

Née/ro-lite, n. [Fr. nécrolithe, from Gr. vexpés, 
dead, and Aidos, stone; It. sasso morto, i. e., dead 
stone.] (Min.) A variety of feldspar ;—the same 


as NECRONITE. P : 
NEe/ro-lds/ie, a. [Fr. nécrologique.]  Per- 
Née/ro-15s/ie-al, taining to necrology; relating 


to an account of the dead, or of deaths. 
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Ne-erdl/o-Sist, m. One who gives an account of 
deaths. 

Ne-erdl/o-sy, n. [Fr. nécrologic, from Gr. vexpés, 
dead, and Adyos, speech, discourse.] An account 
of deaths, or of the dead; a register of deaths. 

Née/ro-man/¢er,n. [Fr.nécromancien.] One who 

ractices necromancy ; a sorcerer ; a wizard. 

Née/ro-man/¢y,n. [Fr. nécromancie, Lat. necro- 
mantia, Gr. vexpopayreia, from vexpds, dead, a dead 
body, and payreia, divination.} The art of revealing 
future events by means of a pretended communica- 
tion with the dead; the art of magic; conjuration; 
enchantment. 


This palace standeth in the air, 
By necromancy placed there. Drayton. 


Née/ro-min/tie, n. Trick; conjuration. [Obs.] 

Né¢/ro-mian’tie, a. Pertaining to necromancy ; 

Née/ro-min/tie-al,} performed by necromancy. 

Né¢/ro-man/tie-al-ly, adv. By necromancy, or 
the black art; by conjuration, 

Née/ro-nite, n. [Fr. nécronite, from Gr. vexpés, 
dead.] (Min.) Fetid feldspar, a mineral which, 
when struck or pounded, exhales a fetid odor like 
that of putrid flesh. 5 

Ne-eréph/a-gan, n. [See infra.] 
(Entom.) One of a family of clavi- 
corn beetles, including those which 
feed on dead and decomposing ani- 
mal substances. Brande. 

Ne-eréph/a-gotis, a. [Gr. vexpo- 
pay os, from vexpds, dead, and gayety, 
to eat; Fr. nécrophage.| Eating, or 
feeding on, the dead. 

Née’/ro-phore, n. [Gr. vexpds, a 
dead body, and gopés, a carrier.] _ Necrophore. 
(4006l.) A genus of coleopterous insects found in 
Asia, Europe, and America, and remarkable for the 
subtle sense of smell they possess; the sexton- 
beetle. 

Ne-erép/o-lis,n. [Gr. vexpdrodts, from vexpés, dead, 
and 7éXts, city; Fr. nécropole.] A city of the dead; 
hence, a cemetery; a grave-yard. 

Née€/ro-sedp/ie, a. ([Fr. nécroscopique, from 

Née/ro-sedp/ie-al, Gr. vexpés, dead, and okér- 
Teadat, cxorety, to look carefully, to view.] Relating 
to post-mortem examinations. 

Ne-erdsed’ (ne-krost’), a. (JMed.) Affected by ne- 
crosis; as, a necrosed bone, Dunglison, 

J¥e-er0'sis,n. [Gr. véxpwots, from vexpody, to make 
dead, to mortify, from vexpds, dead; Fr. nécrose.] 

1. (Med.) Mortification; especially, that state of 
a bone, or portion of a bone, when it is deprived of 
life. It is to the bones what gangrene is to the soft 

arts. Dunglison. 

2. (Bot.) A disease of plants, consisting of small 
black spots, beneath which the substance of the 
plant decays. 

Née/tar, n. [Lat., Fr., & Sp. nectar, Gr. véxrap, It. 
nettare.]} 

1. (Myth. & Poet.) The drink of the gods; hence, 
a delicious or inspiring beverage. 

2. (Bot.) The honey, and other sweetish secre- 
tions, of the glands of plants. 

Nee-ta/re-al, a. 1. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
nectar; nectarean. 

2. (Bot.) Of, or pertaining to, a nectary. 

Nee-ta/re-an, a. [Lat. netarcus, Fr. nectaréen, 
nectaré, O. Fr. nectarin, Sp. nectareo, It. nettareo.]} 
Resembling nectar; very sweet and pleasant; nec- 
tareous. 


More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours, Talfourd. 


WNée/tared, a. Imbued with nectar; mingled with 
nectar; abounding with nectar. 

Nee-ta/re-otis, a. Pertaining to, containing, or re- 
sembling nectar; delicious. ‘‘ The juice nectarecous 
and the balmy dew.” Pope. 

Nee-ta/ve-otis-ly, adv. In anectareous manner, 

Nee-ta/re-otis-mess,n. The quality of being nec- 
tareous. 

Nee-ta/ri-al, a. Pertaining to the nectary of a plant. 

Née¢/tar-if/er-otis, a. 
nectar, nectar, and ferre, to bear, produce. } 

1. Producing nectar or honey; as, a nectariferous 
glandule. 
2. Bearing, or having, a nectary. 

Née/tar-ime, a. [0O.Fr. nectarin. See NECTARE- 
AN.] Sweet as nectar; nectareous. [Lare.] 

Née/tar-ine,n. (Bot.) A varicty of the peach, with 
a smooth rind; the Persica levis of De Candolle. 

Née/tar-ize,v.t. [imp.& p. p. NECTARIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. Nn. NECTARIZING.] ‘To mingle or infuse with 
nectar; to sweeten. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

Née/tar-otis, a. Sweet as nectar; nectareous. 
“Nectarous draughts.” Milton. 

Née/ta-ry, n. ([Fr. nectaire, from nectar, q. v.] 
(Bot.) The honey-gland of a flower; the spur- 
shaped, or long-clawed petals of some flowers, as 
columbine, monk’s-hood, and others, which often 
contain a sweetish, honey-like fluid. 

Wee-ti/rus, n. (Zodl.) A genus of amphibious 
animals found in North America, having an elon- 
gated body somewhat resembling that of the eel. 

Néd/der,n. [A-S. niddre, ndiddre, neddre, O. Sax. 
nadra, Icel. nadhr, nadhra. See ADDER.] An 
adder. [Obs.] 

Wée (ni), p. p. 





{Fr., from Lat. natus, p. p. of nai- 


[Fr. nectarifere, from Lat. | 





NEEDLE-WOMAN | 


tre, nasci, to be born.] Born;—a term used to de- 
note the family name of a female before her mar. 
riage; as, Madame de Statl, née Necker. 

Need, n. [O. Eng. nede, A-S. nedd, ned, nyd, O. 
Fries. ned, O. Sax. nod, D. nood, Sw. & Dan. ndd, 
Icel. naudh, neidh, Goth. nduths, O. & M. IL. Ger. 
not, N. H. Ger. noth.] 

1. A state that requires supply or relief; pressing 
occasion for something; necessity ; urgent want. 


Be governed by your needs, not by your fancy. Bp. Vaylor. 


2. Want of the means of subsistence; poverty; 
indigence. 

Syn.—Exigency; emergency; strait; extremity; ne- 
cessity; distress; destitution; poverty; indigence; pen- 
ury.— NEED, Necessity. JNecessity is stronger than 
need; it places us under positive compulsion. We are 
frequently under the necessity of going without that of 
which we stand very greatly in need. It is so also with 
the corresponding adjectives; necessitous circumstances 
imply the direct pressure of suffering; needy circum- 
stances, the want of aid or relief. 

In thy native innocence proceed, 


And summon all thy reason at thy need. Dryden. 
The art of our necessities is strange, 
That can make vile things precious, Shak. 


Need, v. ft. [imp. & p. p. NEEDED; p. pr. & vb.n. 
NEEDING.] [See supra. Cf. A-S. nédan, neddian, 
Goth. nauthjan, to compel, force.] To be in want 
of; to lack; to require, as supply or relief, 

_ Other creatures all day long 

Rove idle, unemployed, and less need rest. Milton. 

t=" With another verb, need is used like an auxiliary, 
generally in a negative sentence expressing requirement 
or obligation, and in this use it undergoes no change of 
termination in the third person singular of the present 
tense. ‘And the lender need not fear he shall be in- 
jured.”’ Anacharsis, Trans. 

Need, v.i. To be wanted; to be necessary. 

When we have done it, we have done all that is in our 
power, and all that needs. Locke. 

Need’er, n. One who needs; one who is in want. 

Need/fql, a. 1. Full of need; needy. 

2. Necessary for supply or relief; requisite. 
All things needful for defense abound. 


Need/ful-ly, adv. Necessarily. 

Need/ful- mess, n. The state or quality of being 
needful; necessariness. 

Need/i-ly, adv. [From needy.] In a needful con- 
dition or manner, 

Need/i-ness, n. [A-8. nydayss.] The state or 
quality of being needy; want; poverty; indigence. 

Nee/dle, n. [A-S. nedl, nédl, O. Sax. nadla, O. 
Fries. nedle, nidic, Goth. néthla, O. H. Ger. nadala, 
nadila, nddal, N. H. Ger. nadel, Icel. nal, Sw. nal, 
Dan. naal, D. naald, from O. H. Ger. ndjan, N. UH. 
Ger. ndhen, to sew.] 

1. A small instrument of steel, sharply pointed at 
one end, with an eye at the other to receive a thread; 
—used in sewing. 

2. A slender bar of steel, usually pointed, and 
resting on a vertical pivot, in a mariner’s, surveyor’s, 
or other compass, so as to turn freely toward the 
magnetic poles of the earth, by virtue of the mag- 
netic polarity with which it has been artificially 
endued ; — called also the magnetic needle. 

3. Something in the form of a needle, as a pointed 
crystal, a sharp pinnacle of rock, and the like. 


Dipping-needle. See DIPPING-NEEDLE. — Weedle-beam 
(Arch.), a cross floor-beam of a bridge resting on the 
girders. 

Nee/dle,v.¢. To form in the shape of a needle; as, 
to needle crystals. 

WNee/dle, v. i. To shoot into the form of needles; 
as, needled prisms. 

Nee/dle=book (27), . Something to stick needles 
upon, or to carry them in, usually composed of 
leaves of cloth made up in the form of a book. 

Nee/dle-fish,n. (Jchth.) The pipe-fish. See Prrn- 
FISH. 

Nee/dle-ful, ».; pl, NEE/DLE-FULS. 
thread as is put at once into a needle, 
Wee/dle-ffirze, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 

Genista ; a species of broom. 

Nee/dle-giim, m. A fire-arm loaded at the breech 
by a cartridge containing a small addition of deto- 
nating powder, which is exploded by means of a 
slender pin, or needle, which passes in at the 
breech. 

Nee/dle-ore, . (Min.) Acicular ore of bismuth. 

Nee/dle-point/ed, a. Pointed as needles. 

Nee/dler, n. One who makes needles; a needle- 
maker; also, a dealer in needles. 

Nee/dle-spiir, n. (Min.) A mineral consisting 
chiefly of carbonate of lime; aragonite. Dana. 

Need/less, a. 1. Having no need; in want of noth- 
ing. ‘‘ Weeping in the needless stream.” Shak. 

2. Not wanted; unnecessary; not requisite; as, 
needless labor; needless expenses. 

Need/less-ly, adv. Without necessity; unneces- 
sarily. 

Need/less-mess,. Unnecessariness. 
Wee/dle-stoOme,n. (Min.) A mineral of the zeolite 
family ; — called also needle-zeolite and natrolite. 
Nee/dle-wom/an, n. ; pl, NEE/DLE WOM/EN (-wim/- 
en). A woman who works with a needle; a seam- 

stress. 


Dryden. 
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Nee/dle-work (né/dl-wfirk), n. Work executed 
with a needle; the business of a seamstress; em- 


broidery. 

Wee/dle-worked (-wirkt), a Worked with nee- 
dles. 

Need/ly, adv. Of necessity; necessarily ; inevitably. 
[ Obs.] Holinshed. 


Weed/ly, a. Like, or relating to, a needle; sharp as 
a needle; as, a needly thorn. 

Weed’/ment, n. Something needed or wanted. 
[ Obs.] Shak. 

Needs, adv. [Originally genitive of need, used as an 
adverb.] Of necessity ; necessarily ; indispensably ; 
— generally with must, and equivalent to of need. 


Needs he must fasten on God a piece of revenge as done for 
his sake, Milton. 


A trial at law must needs be innocent in itself. Aettlewell. 
Needs/ly, adv. Needlessly; without need. ‘ And 
necdsly to the southern fields wilt gad.” Drayton. 
Need’y, «. [compar, NEEDIER; superl. NEEDIEST. ] 
Distressed by want of the means of living; very 

poor; indigent; necessitous. 
To relieve the needy and comfort the afflicted are dutics that 


fall in our way every day. Addison. 
Spare the blushes of needy merit. Dwight. 
Neeld, $. 
4 2 : needle, [OQbs. 
Neele, |” [See NEEDLE.] A [ J 
Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change, 
Their neelds to lances. Shak. 


See NYLGHAU. 

A contraction of never. 
[imp. & p. p. NEESED; p. pr. & 
[A-S8. niesan, D. niezen, O. H. 


Neel’ghau, n. 

N@er (nfir), adv. 

WNeese (n€z), v. 7. 
vb. 2. NEESING. | 


Ger. niesan, niusan, N. H. Ger. niesen, Icel. hee | 


Sw. nysa, Dan. nyse. Cf. A-8. fnedsan, to sneeze. 
To sneeze. [Obs.] See SNEEZE. 

By his neesings a light doth shine. 
Neese’wort (néz/wiirt), n. <A plant. 
We éx'ie-at. 

out of the kingdom.) (Law.) A writ to restrain a 
person from leaving the country, originally appli- 
cable to purposes of state, now an ordinary process 
of courts of equity, resorted to for the purpose of 
obtaining bail, or security to abide a decree. Kent. 


Job xii. 19. 


éf, n. [Fr., nave. See NAvE.] The nave of a 
ehurch.  [ Obs.) 
We-fand’,a. Nefandous. [0bs.] 


Ne-fan’/dotis, a. [Lat. nefandus, not to be spoken 
or mentioned, from ne, not, and furi, to speak, utter ; 
It. & Sp. nefundo.] Notto be named; unfit to speak 
of; abominable. [ Obs.] Sheldon. 

Ne-fa/ri-otis, a. [Lat.nefurius, from nefas, impious, 
from ne, not, and fas, divine law, from fri, to speak, 
utter; It. & Sp. nefwrio.] Wicked in the extreme; 
abominable; atrociously villainous; detestably vile. 

Syn.—Iniquitous ; detestable ; horrible ; dreadful ; 
atrocious; infamous; impious. See INIQUITOUS. 

Ne-fa/ri-otis-ly, adv. With extreme wickedness; 
abominably. 

Ne-fa/vi-otis-ness, 7, 
rious. 

Ne-gi/tion, . [Lat. negatio, from negare, to say 
no, to deny, from ne, no, not, and aio, to say yes; 
Fr. négation, Pr. negatio, Sp. negacion, It. nega- 
ztone. 

1. The act of denying; assertion of the non- 
reality or untruthfulness of any thing; declaration 
that something is not, or has not been, or will not 
be; denial; — the opposite of affirmation. 

Our assertions and negations should be yeaand nay. Rogers. 


2. Description or definition by denial, exclusion, 
or exception; statement of what a thing is not, or 
has not, and the like. 

It may be proved, by way of negation, that they came not 
from Europe, as having no remainder of the arts, learning, 
and civilities of it. Hleylin. 

Nég’a-tive, a. [Lat. negativus, from negare, to 


The quality of being nefa- 


deny; It. & Sp. negativo, Pr. negatiu, Fr. négatif. | 


See supra.] 

1. Implying denial, negation, or difference; as- 
serting absence of connection between a subject 
and a predicate; returning the answer no to an in- 
quiry or request; refusing assent;— opposed to 
afirmative ; as, a negative proposition is that which 
denies. 

2. Implying absence of what is appropriate or 
expected; without positive statement or demon- 
stration; tending to disprove, or to prove the oppo- 
site; in the negative ;— opposed to positive ; as, a 
negative argument. 

There is a negative way of denying Christ, when we do not 
acknowledge and confess him, South. 

3. Having the power or effect of stopping or 
restraining. ‘‘ Denying me any power of a nega- 
tive voice as king.” King Charles, 

Negative electricity, electricity in a degree below satu- 
ration, or the natural amount for a given body, according 
to Franklin's theory of a single electric fluid; the same 
as resinous electricity in the theory of two fluids. — 
Negative eye-piece. (Opt.) See Eyn-prece. — Negative 
quantity (Alg.), a quantity preceded by the sign —, or 
which stands in the relation indicated by this sign to 
some other quantity. — Negative sign, the sign —, or 
minus, opposed in signification to +, or plus, indicating 
that the quantity to which it is prefixed is to be subtract- 
ed from the preceding quantity, or is to be reckoned from 
zero or cipher in the opposite direction to that of quanti- 
ties having the sign plus either expressed or understood ; 
thus, ina—d, bi ubtracted from a, or regarded as 









Sherwood. | 
[Lat. ne exeat regno, let him not go | 
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opposite to it in value ; —10° on a thermometer means 
10° below the zero of the scale. 

Nég/a-tive,n. [Fr. négative, It. & Sp. negativa.] 

a A proposition by which something is denied or 
forbidden; a conception or term formed by prefix- 
ing the negative particle to one which is positive; 
an opposite or contradictory term or conception. 

This is a known rule in divinity, that there is no command 
that runs in negatives but couches under it a positive duty. a 

noulh. 

2. A word that denies; as, not, no. 

3. The refusal or withholding of assent; veto. 

If a king without his kingdom be, in a civil sense, nothing, 
then... his negative is as good as nothing. Milton. 

4. Position or relation taken by an opposing or 
denying party ; the relation of denial or opposition ; 
as, the question was decided in the negative. 

5. (Photog.) A picture upon glass in which the 
light portions of the original are represented in 
some opaque material (usually reduced silver), and 
the dark portions by the uncovered and semi-trans- 
parent ground of the picture. 

te A negative is chiefly used for producing photo- 
graphs by means of the sun's light passing through it and 
acting upon sensitized paper, thus producing on the pa- 
per a positive picture. 

Negative pregnant, a negation of one thing, implying 
the affirmation of another. 

Nég’/a-tive (Synop., § 130), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. NEG- 
ATIVED; p. pr. & vb. n. NEGATIVING. } 

1. To prove unreal or untrue; to disprove. 

The omission or infrequency of such recitals does not neg- 
ative the existence of miracles, Paley. 

2. To reject by vote; to refuse to enact or sanc- 
tion; as, the Senate negatived the bill. 

1. Ina negative manner; with 

or by denial. ‘He answered negatively.” Boyle. 

2. In the form of speech implying the absence of 
something ; — opposed to positively. 

I shall show what this image of God in man is, negatively, 
by showing wherein it does not consist, and positively, b 
showing wherein it does consist. South. 

Negatively charged, or electrified, having a deficiency 
of the electric fluid, according to Franklin's theory of 
electricity. See POSITIVELY. 

Nég/a-tive-ness, fe The quality of being nega- 

tive. 

Wég/a-to-ry, a. (Lat. negatorius, It. & Sp. nega- 
torio, Fr. négatoire.| Expressing denial; belong- 
ing to negation; negative. [are.]} 

Neg-léet’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. NEGLECTED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. NEGLECTING.] [Lat. negligere, neglectum, 
to disregard, neglect, properly not to pick up, from 
nec, not, and legere, to pick up, gather; It. negli- 
gere, Fr. négliger.] 

1. Not to treat with due attention; to forbear 
one’s duty in regard to; to suffer to pass unim- 
proved, unheeded, undone, or the like; to omit; to 
disregard; to slight; as, to neglect duty or business ; 
to neglect to pay debts; to neglect interest or policy. 

This, my long suffering and my day of grace, 
Those who neglect and scorn shall never taste. Jfilton. 

2. Hence, not to notice; to forbear to treat with 
attention or respect; to slight; as, to neglect stran- 


gers. 
3. To cause to be omitted; to postpone. [Obs.] 
I trust 
My absence doth neglect no great design. Shak. 
Syn.—To slight; overlook ; disregard ; disesteem ; 


contemn. See SLIGHT. 
WNeg-léet’, n. [Lat. neglectus. See supra.] 

. Omission of proper attention; forbearance of 
duty, from heedlessness, indifference, or willfulness ; 
failure to do, use, or heed any thing; culpable dis- 
regard; as, neglect of business, of health, of econo- 
my, and the like. 3 

To tell thee sadly, shepherd, without blame, 
Or our neglect, we lost her as we came, Dilton. 
2. Omission of attention or civilities; slight; as, 
neglect of strangers. 
S. Habitual want of regard; negligence. [Obs. 
or rare.) 


Age breeds neglect in all. Denham. 
4. State of being disregarded. 
Rescue my poor remains from vile neglect. Prior. 


.— Negligence ; inattention ; disregard ; dises- 
teem; slight; indifference. See NEGLIGENCE. 
Neg-léet/ed-mess, n. State of being neglected. 
Weg-léet/er, n. One who neglects. 
Neg -léet/ful, a. 1. Full of neglect; heedless; care- 
less; inattentive. Pope. 
2. Accustomed or apt to omit what may or ought 
to be done. 
3. Treating with neglect or slight. 
4. Indicating neglect, slight, or indifference; as, 
a neglectful countenance. 
Weg-léet/ful-ly, adv. In aneglectful manner; with 
heedless inattention; with careless indifference, 
Neg-léet/ing-ly, adv. Carelessly; heedlessly. 
WNeg-lée/tion, n. ([Lat. neglectio, It. neglezione. 
See supra.] The state of being negligent. boos | 
Neg-léet/ive, a. Inattentive; regardless. [Obs. 
Weg-li-gee! (neg-li-zha’/), n. [Fr. négligé, from 
négliger. See NEGLECT. | 
1. An easy, unceremonious attire ; undress; disha- 
bille; also, a kind of easy dress or dressing-gown 
formerly worn by ladies. 
2. A long necklace, usually of red coral. 


* 


Nég/li-gence, n. [Fr. négligence, Pr. ne 
negligencia, Sp. negligencia, It. negli: 
genzia, Lat. negligentia. } 

1. The quality of being negligent; omission of 
duty; habitual neglect; heedlessness. 
2. A negligent act; an omission of what ought to 
be done. 3 
_ Remarking his beauties, ...I must also point out his neg- 
ligences and defects, Blair. 
Syn.— Neglect ; inattention ; heedlessness ; disre- 
gard; slight. — NEGLIGENCE, NEGLECT. ‘These two words 
are freely interchanged in our older writers; but a dis- 
tinction has gradually sprung up between them. As now 
generally used, negligence is the habit, and neglect the 
act, of leaving things undone or unattended to. We are 
negligent as a general trait of character; we are guilty of 
neglect in particular cases, or in reference to individuals 
who hada right to our attentions. By neglecting to do 
what ought to be done, we soon acquire habits of negii- 
gence. A clerk's neglect of his employer's directions of- 
ten deprives him of his place. 
Let stubborn pride possess thee long, 
And be thou negligent of fame; 
With every muse to grace thy song, 


Mayst thou despise a poet’s name. Swift. 
Rescue my poor remains from vile neglect, 
‘With virgin honors let my hearse be decked, 
And decent emblem. Prior. 


Nég/li-gent, a. _[Fr. négligent, Pr. negligent, It. & 
Sp. negligente, Lat. negligens, p. pr. of negligere. 


lectful; careless; heedless. 








See NeGuect.] Apt to neglect; customarily nee: 


He that thinks he can afford to be negligent, is not far from 
being poor. Rambler. 
Be thou negligent of fame. Swift. 
Syn.—Careless ; heedless ; neglectful ; regardless; 
indifferent; inattentive; remiss. 

Nég/li-gent-ly, adv. 1. In a negligent manner; 
carelessly; heedlessly; without exactness; as, a 
person negligently dressed ; a piece negligently 
written; a farm negligently cultivated. 

2. With slight, disregard, or inattention. 

Ne-go¢e’,n. [Lat. neyotium, business. See infra.] 
Business; occupation. [Obs. and rare.] 

Ne-g0/ti-a-bil’/i-ty (-g0/shi-), n. [Fr. négociabilité. | 
The quality of being negotiable or transferable by 
indorsement. 

Ne-go/ti-a-ble (-g0/shi-), a. [Fr. négociable, Sp. 
negociable, It. negoziabile. See NEGOTIATE.] Capa- 
ble of being negotiated ; transferable by assignment 
or indorsement to another person; as, a negotiable 
note or bill of exchange. 

Ne-g0/ti-ant (ne-g0/shI-ant), m. [Lat. negotians, 
properly p. pr. of negotiari ; Fr. négociant, Sp. ne- 
gociante, It. negoziante. See infra.] One who nego- 
tiates; a negotiator. [Obs.] Raleigh. 

Ne-g0/ti-ate (ne-go/shi-at, 95), v.7. [Lat. negotiari, 
neqgotiatus, from negotium, business, from nec, not, 
and otium, leisure; It. negoziare, Sp. negociar, Fr. 
négocier. | 

1. To transact business; to treat with another re- 
specting purchase and sale; to hold intercourse in 
bargain or trade; as, to negotiate with a man for 
the purchase of goods or a farm, 

2. To hold intercourse with another respecting a 
treaty, league, or convention; to treat with respect- 
ing peace or commerce; to conduct communications 
or conferences. 

He that negotiates between God and man 
As God’s embassador, Cowper. 

Ne-go/ti-ate, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. NEGOTIATED; p. 
pr. & ven. eos 

1. To procure by mutual intercourse and agree- 
ment with another; to arrange for; to settle by 
dealing and management, 

Constantinople had negotiated in the isles of the Archipel- 
ago, the Morea, and Sicily, the most indispensable eee 

tO00N. 

2. To transfer for a valuable consideration; to 
sell; to pass. , 

The notes were not negotiated to them in the usual course 
of business or trade, Kent. 

Ne-g0/ti-a/tion (-shi-a/shun), n. [Lat. negotiatio 
Fr. négociation, Sp. negociacion, It. negoztazione.| 

1. The act of negociating ; the transacting of busi- 
ness in traflic; the treating with another respecting 
sale or purchase. 

2. Hence, mercantile business; trading. 

Who had lost, with these prizes, forty thousand pounds, 
after twenty years’ negotiation in the East Indies. Evelyn. 

3. The transaction of business between nations; 
the mutual intercourse of governments by their 
agents, in making treaties and the like; as, the 
negotiations at Ghent. 

With the single exception of Sir William Temple... there 
was no Englishman who had proved himself capable of con- 
ducting an important negotiation with foreign powers to a 
successful and honorable issue. Macaulay. 

Ne-go/ti-a/tor (-shi-d/tor), n. [Lat., It. negozia- 
tore, Sp. negociador, Fr. négociatew.} One who 
negotiates; a person who treats with others, either 
as principal or agent, in respect to purchase and 
sale, or public compacts. 

Ne-g60/ti-a-to-ry (-shi-a-), a. Of, or pertaining to, 
negotiation. 

Ne mors a tae (-gd/shi-),. A female who negoti- 
ates. 

Ne-g0/ti-3s/i-ty (ne-go/shi-ds/i-t¥), n._ The state of 
being busy; engrossing occupation. [Obs.] 

Were this possible, yet would such infinite negotiosity be... 
altogether inconsistent with happiness. Cudworth, 
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$8 (ne-god/shus), a. 
employed; active. [Obs. 





Very busy; busily 


he state of being busily 
occupied; employment; activity. [0bs.] 
Né/gress, n. [Fr. négresse, f. of negre, a negro. 
Sce infra.] A black woman; a female negro. 
Né/gro, n.; pl. NE/GROES. [It., Sp., & Pg. negro, 
Fr. négre, from It., Sp., & Pg. negro, black, from 
Lat. niger, Fr. noir. | A black man; especially, one 
of a race of black or very dark persons who inhabit 
the greater part of Africa, and are distinguished by 
crisped or curly hair, flat noses, high cheek-bones, 
and thick, protruding lips. 
Ne’ ro-eorn, n. The Indian millet or durra; — so 
called inthe West Indies. See DurRA. Simmonds. 
Né/gro-héad, n. (Com.) Tobacco prepared by 
softening with molasses, and then pressing it into 
cakes ; — called also Cavendish. Simmonds, 
Né’gro-loid, a. [From negro, q. v., and Gr. édos, 
form, shape. ] Pertaining to men who have a resem- 
blance to negroes; resembling the negro. 
We-gitn'’do,n. (Bot.) A genus of small, handsome 
trees growing in America, having greenish flowers 
in delicate, drooping clusters, and including but a 
single species, V. aceroides (Acer negundo of Lin- 
neeus, adi Americanum of others); box- 
elder. Gray. 
é’sus,n. <A liquor made of wine, water, sugar, 
nutmeg, and lemon-juice ; —so called, itis said, from 


" its first maker, Colonel Negus. 


We-hitsh’tan,n. (Heb., brass.] The brazen ser- 
pent made in the wilderness by Moses. 

2 Kings xviii. 4. 

N@if, Jn. [O. Fr. neif, naif, a born serf, from Lat, 

Néife, nativus, born, imparted by birth. See 
NATIveE, and cf. NAIVE.] A female born in the 
state of villeinage; a female serf. Blackstone. 

The child of a neif was free, if the father was a freeman. 
Southey. 
Néif, n, [See Near.] The neaf or fist. [Obs.] 
Sweet knight, I kiss thy neif. Shak. 

Neigh (na), v.%. [imp. & p. p. NEIGHED (nad); p. 
pr. & vb. 2. NEIGHING.] [A-S. hnegan, M.H. Ger. 
négen, Sw. gniigga.} 

if. To utter the natural voice or cry of the horse; 
to whinny. 

2. To scoff orsneer. [Obs.and rare.] ‘‘Neighed 
at his nakedness.” Beau. § Fl. 

Neigh (na), n. The natural voice or cry of a horse; 
a whinnying. 

See oo (na/bur), n. [A-S.nedhbar, neabar, neah- 
gebar, néhgebtiir, néhebiir, from nedh, néh, nigh, and 
A-S. gebar, a dweller, farmer, boor; D. nabuur, N. 
H. Ger. nachbar, M. H. Ger. ndchgebiir, ers 
O. H. Ger. nahkaptr, nahkiptir, naihkiptiro, Dan. & 
Sw. nabo, Icel. nabui. ee NIGH and Boor.] 
[Written also neighbour.] 1. A person who lives 
near one; one whose abode is not far off, 

2. An intimate; a confidant. [Lare.] 
Buckingham 
No more shall be the neighbor to my counsels. Shak. 
8. One entitled to, or exhibiting, neighborly kind- 
ness; hence, one of the human race, 
The gospel allows no such term as ‘stranger;” makes every 
man my neighbor. South. 

Neigh/bor (na/bur),a. Near to another; adjoining; 
next, 

Neigh/’bor (na/bur), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. NEIGH- 
BORED; p. pr. & vb. n. NEIGHBORING.) 

1. To adjoin; to confine on; to be near to. 
These grow on the hills that neighbor the shore. Sandys. 


3. To acquaint with; to make near to, or make 
familiar. [0Obs.] Shak. 
To dwell in the vicinity ; 
to be a neighbor, or in the neighborhood, Cine) 
Neigh’/bor-hood (na/-), 7. FAlso neighbourhood. | 

£ The quality or condition of being a neighbor, 
or of dwelling near. 

Consider several states in a neighborhood. Swift, 

2. A place near; vicinity; adjoining district; a 
region the inhabitants of which may be counted as 
neighbors. 

3. The inhabitants who live in the vicinity of each 
other; as, the fire alarmed all the neighborhood. 

4. The disposition becoming aneighbor; friendly 
feeling to those about one; neighborly kindness 
or good will. [Obs.] 

Let all the intervals of time be employed in prayers,... 
works of nature, recreation,... and neightorhood. Bp. Taylor. 

Syn.—Vicinity ; vicinage ; proximity. — Ne1GHBOR- 
noob, Vicinity. Neighborhood is Anglo-Saxon, and 
vicinity is Latin. Hence they differ (as happens in re- 
spect to some other words) in degree or strength. Vicin- 
ity does not denote so close a connection as neighbor- 
hood. A neighborhood is a more immediate vicinity. 
The houses immediately adjoining a square are in the 
neighborhood of that square; those which are somewhat 
further removed are in the vicinity of the square. 

I could not bear 


To leave thee in the neighborhood of death, 
But flew in all the haste of love to find thee. Addison. 


There is a law of neighborhood which does not leave a man 
perfectly master on his own ground. Burke. 


The reader has had a sketch of the interior of the Alham- 
bra, and may be desirous of a general idea of its vicinity. 
W. Irving. 


Living or being 





Neigh’hbor-ing (na/bur-ing), a. 
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near; as, the neighboring inhabitants; neighboring 
countries or nations, 

Neigh’/bor-li-mess (na/bur-), n. 
of being neighborly. 

Neigh’/bor-ly (na/-), a. [Also neighbourly.] 1. Be- 
coming a neighbor; kind; civil; social; friendly. 

Judge if this be neighborly dealing. Arbuthnot. 
2. Cultivating familiar intercourse ; interchanging 
frequent visits; social, 

Neigh/bor-ly (na/bur-), adv. With social civility; 
as, to live neighborly. 7 

Neigh/bor-ship (na/bur-), n. State of being neigh- 
bors. [Obs.] 

Nei/ther (né’ther, or ni/ther. The former is given 
in most dictionaries, and still prevails in America. 
In England, ni/ther is rather more common than in 
America, but the best speakers in both countries 
say né/ther. See EITHER), pron. or pronominal 
adjective. [A-S. nddher, nadhor, naudher, ndawd- 
her, nadhwiidher, from ne, not, d, ever, and hwiidher, 
whether, or from Eng. ne, not, and either. See 
E1THER.] Not either; not the one or the other. 

Which of them shall I take? 
Both, one, or neither ? Neither can be enjoyed 
If both remain alive. 
He neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him. Shak. 

Nei/ther (né/ther, ov ni/ther), conj. Not either; — 
used to introduce the first of two or more co-ordinate 
clauses, of which those that follow begin with nor ; 
also, sometimes used for nor in the second of two 
negative clauses of which the first contains not. 


Hadst thou been firm and fixed in thy dissent, 
Neither had I transgressed, northou with me. Jfilton. 


Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touchit. Gen. iii. 3. 
Wtm/a-ean'thus,n. (Paleon.) A genus of fishes 
found fossil in the liassic and odlitic strata. Agassiz. 
Ném/a-line, a. [Lat. as if nemalinus, from nema, 
Gr. via, yarn, thread, from véery, to spin.] (Min.) 
Having the form of threads; fibrous. 

Ném/a-lite, n. [Fr. némalite, from Gr. vijza, thread, 
and AiSos, stone. See supra.] (Min.) A fibrous 
hydrate of magnesia. Dana, 

Ném/a-toid, a. [Gr. yijza, thread, and eidos, form.] 
Thread-like ;— said of a group of worms, many of 
which are intestinal, having a round body, with in- 
distinct articulations, See WORM. 

Né/me-an, a. [Lat. Nemeus, from Nemea, Gr. Ne- 
pén; Fr. Neméen.] Relating to Nemea, in Argolis, 
where games were celebrated every third year, 

Ném/e-sis, n. [Lat. Nemesis, Gr. Népueois, from 
véyuety, to distribute.] (Myth.) The goddess of ret- 
ribution or vengeance; hence, retributive justice 
personified; divine vengeance. 

Ne-mdph/i-list, n. [See infra.] One who is fond 
of forests or forest scenery ; a haunter of the woods. 
[Rare.] Atlantic Monthly. 

Ne-méph/i-ly,n. [Gr. vénxos, wooded pasture or 
glade, grove, wood, and ¢.Aciv, to love.] Fondness 
for forests or forest scenery; love of the woods. 

Rare.) Atlantic Monthly. 

Ném/o-ral, a. [Lat. nemoralis, from nemus, nemo- 
ris, a wood or grove; Fr. némoral, Sp. nemoral, It. 
nemorale.| Pertaining to a wood or grove. [Rare.] 

Wém/o-rotis, a. [Lat. nemorosus, from nemus, ne- 
moris, a wood or grove; Sp. nemoroso.] Woody. 

Obs. Evelyn. 

Némp/ne, v. t. [A-8. nemnan, to name or call. See 
NAME, v.] Toname or call. [Obs.] Chaucer, 

Némpt, p. p. of nempne. Called; named. [Obs.] 

Némsg, 7. (Zodl.) An animal of the genus Herpestes ; 
the ichneumon, 

We ni-a, n. [Lat. nenia, nenia, Gr. vnvia, Fr. né- 
nie.) A funeral song; anelegy. [Obs. 

Nén/u-phar,n. [Fr. nénufar, Sp. neniifar, It. ne- 
nufar, Per. nilgfar, nilrfal, nilapar, nilapal, nilr- 
barg, nilfar, nilpar, naufar, nufar, probably from 
nil, blue, and far, ornament, splendor, or par, leaf.] 

Bot.) The great white water-lily of Europe; the 
ymphaa alba. . 

Né/o0-e€0/mi-an, n. [From Neocomium, the Latin 
name of Neufchatel, in Switzerland, where these 
rocks occur.] (Geol,) Pertaining or belonging to 
Neufchatel ; —a term applied to the lowest deposits 
of the cretaceous or chalk foundation, being the 
lower green-sand. Dana, 

N@é/o-€0/mi-an, a. (Geol.) Pertaining to the lower 
green-sand, 

Ne-de/ra-¢y, n. [Gr. véos, new, and xoarety, to rule.] 
Government by new or unused hands; upstart au- 
thority ; raw officials. 

Ne-Sd/a-mode, n. [Gr. veodanddns, from véos, new, 
and dypddns, of the people, popular, from dapos, 
djpos, the people, and eidvs, form, shape; Fr. né- 
odamode.] (Anc. Greece.) A person newly admitted 
to citizenship. 

Ne-dg’a-mist, n. [Gr. vedyanos, newly married, 
from véos, new, and yapetv, to marry; Fr. néogame.] 
A person recently married. 

Ne-dg/ra-phy, 7. [Gr. véos, new, and ypadf, writ- 
ing.) A new method or system of writing. 

Nevo lorgi-an a. Neologic. 


State or quality 


Shak. 


N@/o0-10/gi-an, n. <A neologist. 
Né@/o0-10/i-an-ism, n. The same as NEOLOGISM. 


N@/0-15Z/ie, a, [Fr. néologique.] Pertaining 
Né/0-15Z/ie-al, to neology; employing new 
words, 


Né@/0-158/ie-al-ly, adv. In a neological manner, 
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Ne-dl’o-Zism, nn. [Fr. néologisme.] 
1. The introduction of new words or doctrines. 
2. A new word, expression, or doctrine. 
Ne-Sl/o-gist, n. [Fr. néologiste.] 

1. One who introduces new words into a lan- 
guage. [Obs.] 

2. An innovator in any doctrine or system of be- 
lief, especially in theology; one who introduces or 
holds doctrines subversive of supernatural or re- 
vealed religion. 

Ne-6l/o-gist/ie, 

Ne-31'o-gist/ie-al, 

Ne-6l/0-i-za/tion, n. 

Ne-6)/0-gize, v.i. To introduce or use new terms, 

Ne-SV/o-gy, n. [Fr. néologie, It. & Sp. neologia, 
from Gr. véos, new, and déyvs, word, speech, dis- 
course, from )éyecy, to say, speak.) 

1. The introduction of a new word, or of new 
words, into a language; as, the present nomencla- 
ture of chemistry is a remarkable instance of neol- 


a. Pertaining to neology; ne- 
ological. 
The act of neologizing. 


ogy. 

4 New doctrines, especially in theology. 

WWEé/0-meé'ni-a,n. (Gr. véopnvia, from véos, new, and 
wiv, month, moon.| The time of the new moon; 
also, the beginning of the month. Chambers. 

Né’o-nism, 7. The same as NEOLOGISM, 

Né/o-no/mi-an, n. [Gr. véos, new, and vépos, law; 
Fr, copie ota One who advocates or adheres to 
new laws, especially one who holds or believes that 
the gospel is a new law. 

Né/o-nd/mi-an, a. Pertaining to the Neonomians, 
or in accordance with their doctrines. 

Né/o-n0/mi-an-ism, 7. The doctrines or belief of 
the Neonomians. 

Né/o-phyte, n. [Fr. néophyte, It. & Sp. neojito, 
Lat. neophytus, Gr. veddutos, properly newly 
planted, from véos, new, and ¢urés, grown, purdv 
that which has grown, a plant, from ier, to grow.| 

1. A new convert or proselyte;—a name given 
by the early Christians, and still among the Roman 
Catholics, to such as have recently embraced the 
Christian faith, and been admitted to baptism; also, 
more rarely, to those newly admitted to the priest- 
hood, or into a monastery. 

net Hence, a novice; a tyro; a beginner in any 
thing, 

Né/o-plas/tie, a. [Gr. véos, new, and Adcce.v, to 
form, mold.} Newly formed. 

Né/o-pla-tin/ie, a. Relating to Neoplatonism. 

Né/o-pla/to-ni/cian, nm. One who adheres to Neo- 
platonism; a Neoplatonist. 

Né/o-pla/to-mIism,7. ([Gr. véos, new, and IIharwy, 
Plato.] A pantheistic eclectic school of philosophy, 
of which Plotinus was the chief (A. D. 205-270), and 
which sought to reconcile the Platonic and Aristo- 
telian systems with Oriental theosophy. It tended 
to mysticism and theurgy, and was the last product 
of the Greek philosophy. 

Wé/o-pla/to-nist, n. One who holds to Neopla- 
tonism. 

Né@/o-rii/ma, or N@/o-ra/mA&, n. [Gr. vecs, for vads, 
wenn ls and Spapa, a view, bpav, to see.] A view 


of the interior of a building. 

Né/o-tér/ie, n. One of modern times; a modern. 
[ Obs. 

Née/o-tér/ie, a. ([Fr. néotérique, Lat. neoteri- 


Né/o-tér/ie-al, cus, Gr. vewreptxds, from vedre- 
pos, compar. of véos, young, new.] Recent in ori- 
gin; modern; new. ~ Bacon. 

Né/o-tévr/ie-al-ly, adv. eeeeee ys newly. 

N@/o-z0/ie, a. [Gr. véos, new, and (wi, life.] ( Geol.) 
More recent than the paleozoic, that is, including 
the mesozoic (secondary) and cenozoic (tertiary and 

ost-tertiary). Dana. 

Nép, n. [Abbreviated from Lat. nepeta.] (Bot.) A 

lant of the genus Nepeta ; catmint, or catnip. 

Nép/au-lése’ (91), n. sing. & pl. (Geog.) A native 
or inhabitant of the kingdom of Nepaul, in North- 
ern Hindostan; in the plural, the people of Nepaul. 

Nép/au-lése’, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Ne- 
paul, or its inhabitants. 

Neépe, n. A square piece of blanket, used by the 
Indians to wrap the foot and ankle in before putting 
on mocassins. Simmonds. 

Ne-pén/the, )n. [Fr.népenthe, from Gr. vytevdijs, 

Ne-pén/thés, removing all sorrow, hence an epi- 
thet of an Egyptian drug which lulled sorrow for 
the day; vn-, not, and zévSos, sorrow, grief.) A 
drug used by the ancients to relieve from pain and 
produce great exhilaration of spirits; — by some 
supposed to have been opium, or hashish. 

Not that Nepenthes, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 
Is of such power to stir up joy as this. 

Ne-pén/thés, n. (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, including the monkey- 
cup, having a kind of cylindrical 
urn connected with the leaf, often 
filled with a sweetish liquid, and 
furnished with a sort of lid. See 
MONKEY-CUP. 

Weéple-ta,n. [Lat.] (Bot.) A ge- 
nus of plants, including the cat- gp 
mint and ground-ivy. 

Néph/e-line (Synop., § 1380), . Pitcher Plant (Ne- 
[Fr. néphéline, from Gr. vedédn, penthes distillato- 
cloud. Cf. NeBuLA.] (Min.) A 7. 
mineral occurring at Vesuvius, in glassy crystals, 


Milton. 
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nearly transparent, having the form of six-sided 
prisms; also, in many regions, in grayish or green- 
» ish masses, having a greasy luster. Dana, 
Néph/ew (néf/yu, 85) (Synop., § 130), nm. [O. Eng. 
neueu, nevewe, Kr. neveu, O. Fr. nepveu, nevod, Pr. 
nebot, Sp. nepote, It. nepote, nipote, Lat. nepos, 
A-8. nefa, neofa, genefa, Icel. nef, O. H. Ger. nefo, 
nevo, M. H. Ger. neve, N. H. Ger, neffe, D. neers, 
allied to Lat. nepos, Skr. naptri. | 
1. A grandson, or remoter lineal descendant. 
[Obs.] ‘If naturalists say true that nephews are 
often liker to their grandfathers than their fa- 
thers.” Bp. Taylor. 
The warts, black moles, and freckles of fathers not appear- 
ing at all upon their own children’s skin, begin afterward to 
put forth and show themselves in their nephews, to wit, the 
children of their sons and daughters. Holland, 
2. The son of a brother or sister. 
> English authorities pronounce this word nev!u. 


We-phral si-d,)n. [Fr. néphraigie, from Gr. ve- 

Ne-phral/gy, 00s, usually in plural, veppot, 

the kidneys, and dAyos, pain.] (MJed.) Disease or 
ain in the kidneys. 

Néph’rite, or Ne/phrite a § 130), 2. [Fr. 
néphrite. See NEPHRITIS.] (Min.) A hard, com- 
pact mineral, of a dark-green color, formerly worn 
as a remedy for diseases of the kidneys, whence its 
name; jade, Dana. 

Ne-phrit/ie, a  [Gr. vedpirikés, Fr. néphré- 

Ne-phrit/ie-al,} cique, It. & Sp. nefritico. See 
NEPHRITIS. } 

1. Pertaining to the kidneys or organs of urine; 
as, a nephritic disease. 

2. Affected with a disease of the kidneys; as, a 
nephritic patient. 

3. Relieving disorders of the kidneys in general ; 
as, a nephritic medicine, 

Nephritic stone (Min.), nephrite; jade. See NEPHRITE. 
-— Nephritie wood, the wood of a leguminous tree, M/orin- 
ga pterygospherma (Guilandina moringa of Linnzus), 
decoctions of which have been used for curing affectigns 
of the kidneys and other urinary organs. Dunglison. 

Ne-phrit/ie,n. [Fr. pans (Med.) A medi- 
cine adapted to relieve or cure the diseases of the 
kidneys, particularly the gravel, or stone in the 
bladder. 

We-phirt'tis,n. (Lat. nephritis, Gr. vedpiris (se. 
vécos), from vedpirns, f. vepptris, belonging to the 
kidneys, from veppds, kidney; Fr. néphrite, néphri- 
tie.}| (Med.) An inflammation of the kidneys. 

Ne-phrég/ra-phy, nr. [Gr. vedpds, kidney, and 
ypapn, ypapecy, description.] (Anat.) A description 
of the kidneys. Dunglison. 

Néph/ro-lith/ie, a. [Gr. vedpds, kidney, and )iSos, 
stone.] (Med.) Relating to gravel, or calculi in the 
kidneys. Dunglison. 

Ne-phroVo-gy,n. [Gr. veppés, kidney, and dédyos, 
discourse.] (dMJed.) An account of the kidneys and 
their functions. Dunglison. 

Ne-phrot/o-my, ». ([Fr. néphrotomie, from Gr. 
veppos, pl. vedpot, the kidneys, and rop#, a cutting, 
from répvew, to cut.) (Swrg.) The operation of 
extracting a stone from the kidney by cutting. 

Nép/o-tal, a. Of, or relating to, nephews. 

Ne-pot/ie, a. [See infra.] Pertaining to, con- 
eerned with, or displaying, nepotism. ‘' The ne- 
potic ambition of the ruling pontiff.” Milman. 

Nép/o-tigm (110), ”. [Fr. népotisme, It. & Sp. nepo- 
tismo, from Lat. nepos, nepotis, nephew. ] 

1. Fondness for nephews. 

2. Undue attachment to relations; favoritism 
shown to nephews and other relations; hence, be- 
stowal of patronage in consideration of relationship 
to the bestower, rather than of merit alone, or of 
legal claim. 

From nepotism Alexander V. was safe; for he was without 
kindred or relatives. But there was another perhaps more 
fatal nepotism, which turned the tide of popularity against 
him — the nepotism of his order. Milman. 

Nép/o-tist, n. One who practices nepotism, 

Népt/iine (80) n. [Lat. Nep- 
tunus.} 

1. (Rom. Myth.) The son 
of Saturn and Ops, the god 
of the sea, fountains, and 
rivers. He is represented as 
bearing a trident for a scep- 
ter. 

2. (Astron.) A large planet 
beyond Uranus, discovered 
—as a result of the com- 
putations of Le Verrier, of 
Paris—by Galle, of Berlin, 
September 23, 1846. Its mean 
distance from the sunisabout & = & 
2,850,000,000 miles, and its —\ ee 
period of revolution is about & 
164.6 years. N 

Nep-tu/ni-an, a. [Fr. nep- ep ‘ 
tunien, from Lat. Neptunius, belonging to Neptune. ] 

1. Pertaining to the ocean or sea. 

2. Formed by water or aqueous solution; as, 
Neptunian rocks. 

Neptunian theory (Geol.), the theory of Werner, which 
refers the formation of all rocks and strata to the agency 
of water ;— opposed to the plutonic theory. 

Nep-ti/ni-an, re [Fr. neptunien, neptuniste. See 

Népt/ii-nist, supra.| One who adopts the 
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theory that the whole earth was once covered with 
water, or rather that the substances of the globe 
were formed from aqueous solution. 

Né/re-id, n. Gr. 
Nypets, Nnpnits, gen. 
-tdos, a daughter of 
Nereus, a nymph of 
the sea, from Nipeds, 
an ancient sea-god, 
allied to Gr, vnpés, 
wet, Skr. ndara, 
water; Lat. Nereis, 
Nereidos, Fr. Né- 
réide.] 

1. (Myth.) A sea- 
nymph, one of the 
daughters of Nere- 
us, who were atten- 
dants upon Neptune, and represented as riding on 
sea-horses, sometimes with the human form entire, 
and sometimes with the tail of a fish. 

2. (Zodl.) A marine chetopod worm, having ten- 
tacles, a protrusible pharynx armed with jaws, and 
gills along the back. 

N@/re-id/i-an, n. (Zodl.) One of a family of anne- 
lids, of which the nereis is the type. Brande, 

We-rélis,n.; pl. NE-RE/I-DES, (Myth.) A Nereid, 
See NEREID. 

We-rtlid, n. ([Lat.] (Conch.) A genus of ma- 
rine mollusks, including many species, which are 
mostly distributed through the seas of warm cli- 
mates. Baird, 

Nér/ite, n. [Fr. nérite, Lat. nerita, Gr. vnpirns, 
vnpeirns, from vnpds, wet. See supra.] (Zoél.) A 
oo of the genus Nerita, having a univalvular 
shell. 

Nér/i-tite (49), n. (Paleon.) A petrified shell of 
the genus Nerita. 

Welrt-tim,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants, including 
the oleander, Baird. 

Nér/o-li (Synop., § 180), n. [Fr. néroli, It. & N. 
Lat. neroli.] The essential oil obtained from the 
flowers of the bitter orange. It has a strong odor, 
and is used in perfumery. Ure. 

Ner-vi/tion, n. The arrangement of nerves, espe- 
cially those of leaves. 

The outlines of the fronds of ferns, and their nervation, are 
frail characters if employed alone for the determination of’ ex- 
isting genera. J. D, Hooker. 

Nérve (14), . [Lat. nervus, Gr. vedpov, vevpa, It. & 
IPs; hase Sp. nervio, Pr. nervi, Fr. nerf, Ger. 
nerv. 

1. A sinew; atendon. [Rare.] Pope. 

2. Hence, physical force or steadiness; muscular 
power and control; also, steadiness and firmness of 
mind; self-command in personal danger, or under 
suffering; unshaken courage and endurance, 

He led me on to mightiest deeds, 
Above the nerve of mortal arm. Milton. 

3. (Anat.) One of the bundles of fibers which 
establish a communication between the various 
parts of the animal body, and the brain and spinal 
cord, or the central ganglia. The nerve-fiber is an 
exceedingly delicate tube of transparent membrane, 
inclosing a band or conducting cord (the axis band), 
which is uninterrupted from its origin in the central 
organs to its peripheral termination, and is insu- 
lated by an oleaginous substance which fills that 
portion of the tube not occupied by the central 
band. These fibers, bound together by fibrous tis- 
sue, constitute a nerve. 

4. (Bot.) One of the fibers extending from the 
stem of a leaf, or its surface, when simple and 
parallel. 

Nérve, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. NERVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
NERVING.] ‘To give strength or vigor to; to supply 
with force; as, fear nerved his arm. 

(Bot.) Having nerves, or 
simple and parallel ribs or veins. Gray. 

Nérve/less, a. Destitute of strength; wanting vig- 





Nereid and Sea-horse. 


or; weak. ‘'A kingless people for a nerveless 
state.” Byron. 

Nérve/-shak/en (-shak/n), a 1. Affected by a 
shaking. 


2. Overcome or oppressed by some violent influ- 
ence, impression, or sensation; shocked. 
Nérv’ine (nérv/in), a. [Lat. nervinus, from nervus ; 
It. & Sp. nervino, Fr. nervin, Pr. nervein.) (Med.) 
Having the quality of acting upon the nerves; qui- 
eting nervous excitement. 
Nérv/ine, n. (Med.) A medicine that acts upon the 
nerves, or soothes nervous excitement. 
Ner-vose’,a. (Bot.) The same as NERVED. 
Ner-voés/i-ty, n. 1. The quality of being nervous; 
nervousness. 
2. The state or quality of being nervose. 
Nérv/otis,a. [Lat. nervosus, Fr. nerveux, It. & Pg. 
nervoso, Sp. nervioso, nervoso, Pr. nervios. See 
NERVE. ] 
1. Possessing nerve; sinewy; strong; vigorous; 
forcible; spirited. ‘Nervous arms.” Pope. 
Hence, possessing or manifesting vigor of 
mind; characterized by strength in sentiment or 
style; as, a nervous writer. 
3. Pertaining to the nerves; seated in the nerves; 
as, nervous excitement; a nervous fever. 
4. Having the nerves weak or diseased; subject 
to, or suffering from, undue excitement of the 
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nerves; easily agitated; weakly. ‘Poor, weak, 
and nervous creatures.” Cheney. 


5. (Bot.) The same as NERVED. 


Nervous system, the entire specialized apparatus in 
animals for receiving irritation, originating action, and 
transmitting both. In the vertebrates it is usually con- 
sidered in two groups; the cerebro-spina?, consisting of 
the brain and spinal nervous cord, and mostly productive 
of consensual actions; and the sympathetic, or the gan- 
glia and nerves specially related to the functions of or- 
ganic life, and usually acting without consciousness. — 


Nervous temperament, a condition of body characterized — 


by fine hair, thin skin, small muscles, quickness of mo- 
tion, and a general predominance of mental manifesta-- 
tions. Mayne. 
Nérv/otis-ly, adv. 1. Inanervous manner; with 
strength or vigor. . 
2. In a nervous manner; with weakness or agita- 
tion of the nerves. ‘Rendered nervously cautious 
and anxious by so many successive losses.” JV. Scott. 
Nérv/otis-ness,n, 1. The state or quality of being 
nervous; vigor; strength; forcibleness; as, the 
nervousness of an arm, ‘The nervousness of the 
sentence.” Warton. 
2. Weakness or agitation of the nerves. 
Nérv/iire, n. [Fr. nervure, from nerver, to cord 


with sinews, from nerf, nerve, sinew. See NERVE.] 


1. (Bot.) One of the veins of leaves. 
2. (Entom.) One of the horny nettings in the 
wings of insects. 

Nérv’y, a. [compar. NERVIER; superl, NERYIEST. |] 
Strong; vigorous; nervous. 

Nés/cien¢ge (ntsh/ens, 95), m. [Lat. nescientia, 
from nesciens, p. pr. of nescire, not to know, to be 
ignorant, from ne, not, and_scire, to know; Sp. 
nesciencia, It. nescienza.] Want of knowledge; 


ignorance, Bp. Hall. 
Nésh, a, [A-S. nesc, hnesc, hniisc, hnysc, hnesce, 


Fries. neask, O. D. nescqg, nesch, nesk, nisch, nes, 
Goth. hnasqvus.] Soft; tender; nice. [Obs. or 
Prov. Eng.) Chaucer. 

Néss. [Irom A-8. néiss, niisse, Dan. nis. Cf. NAZE.] 
A termination of names, signifying a promontory. 

Néss. [A-S. ness, niss, nyss, nesse, nysse, O. Sax. 
nessi, nissi, nissia, nissea, nussi, nussia, O. Fries. 
nese, O. D. nesse, N. D. nis, O. H. Ger. nis, nissa, 
Nissi, nessi, nassi, nusst, nisse, nesse, M. H. Ger. 
nis, nisse, nus, nusse, niisse, N. H. Ger. nisz, Goth. 
nassus.] A termination of abstract names, denoting 
state or quality, as in goodness, greatness, 

Nést, n. [A-S. nest, 
nist, D. & Ger. nest, 
Sw. néiste, allied to 
Lat. nidus, for nés- 
dus, Skr. nida, Russ. 
gniesdo, Lith. lizdas, 
for nizdas, W. nyth, 
Arm, neiz, Ir. nead. 
Gyr. vecoo.a, veorrtd.| 

i. The bed or re-! 
treat prepared by a 
bird for hatching and 
rearing her young. 

2. Hence, the place 
in which the eggs of 
other animals, as 
of insects, turtles, 
and the like, are 
laid and hatched; 
a snug place in 
which young ani- 
mals are reared, 

Bentley. 

3. A snug, com- 
fortable, or cozy 
residence or situa- 
tion; a close place 
in which any thing 
is brooded or pro- 
duced; also, a re- 
ceptacle of num- 
bers, or the collec- 
tion itself; — usu- 
ally in an ill sense; as, a nest of rogues. 

4. A collection of boxes, cases, or the like, of 
graduated size, each put within the one next larger, 

5. (Geol.) An aggregated mass of any ore or min- 



















a, nest of thistle-bird; 
b, nest of ane of India; 
c, nest of red bird (Sylvia 
sutoria). 


eral, in an isolated state, within a rock, Dana, 
Nést, v.i. To build and occupy a nest. 
The king of birds nested with its leaves. Howell, 


WNést, v.¢. To put into a nest; to form a nest for. 
They like a nested pair reposed. Wordsworth. 
Nést/-Egg, n. An egg left in the nest to prevent 
the hen from forsaking it, and to induce her to lay 
more in the same place; hence, something laid up 
as the beginning a fund or collection. Hudibras. 
Nést/le (nés/l), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. NESTLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. NESTLING.] [A-S. nestlian.] 
1. To lie close and snug, as a bird in her nest; to 
settle; to harbor. 
The king-fisher nestles in hollow banks. L’2strange. 
Their purpose was to fortify in some strong place of the wild 
country, and there nestle till succors came. Bacon, 
2. To move about in one’s seat, like a bird when 
forming her nest; as, a child nestles. 
Nést/le (nés/l), v. ¢. 1. To house, as in a nest. 
2. To cherish, as a bird her young. : 
Nést/ling (nés/ling), n. [A-S8. & Ger. nestling.] 
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i Pees bird in the nest, or just taken from 
the nest. 

2. Anest. [Obs. and | 

Nést/ling (nés/ling), a. New 
in the nest. 

Wes-t0/ri-an, n. (Eccl. Hist.) An adherent of Nes- 

- torius, patriarch of Constantinople in the fifth cen- 
tury, who was deposed and condemned as a heretic 
for maintaining that the divine and human natures 
in Christ were not so united as to form but a single 

erson, and, hence, that.it was improper to call 

ary the mother of God, though she might be called 
the mother of Christ; also one of those modern 
Christians of Persia and India who are the remains 
of the Nestorian sect. Murdock, 

Wes-t0/ri-an, a. 1. Pertaining to the Nestorians. 

2. Relating to, or resembling, Nestor, the aged 
warrior and counselor mentioned by Homer ; 
hence, wise ; experienced ; aged; as, Nestorian 
caution. 

Nes-t0/ri-an-ism, 1. 
rians. 

Nét, n. [A-S. nett, nete, O. Sax. net, netti, O. Fries., 
Icel., Dan., & D. net, Sw. nédt, not, Goth. nati, O. 
ie a nezi, nezzi, M. H. Ger. neize, N. H. Ger. 
netz. 

1. An instrument for catching fish and birds, or 
wild beasts, formed with twine or thread wrought 
or woyen in meshes; hence, any thing wrought or 

- Woven in net-work. 

2. Any thing designed or fitted to entrap or de- 
ceive; a snare. 

Nét, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. NETTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
NETTING. ] 

1. To make into a net, or net-work, 

. 2. To take in a net; to capture by stratagem or 
wile. 

And now I am here, netted and in the toils. 

Nét, v. i. To form net-work; to knit. 


Bacon. 
y hatched; being yet 


The principles of the Nesto- 


W. Scott. 


Nét,a. [Fr. & Pr. net, Sp. neto, It. netto, Lat. nité- 
dus. Cf. NEAT.] 

1. Being without flaw or spot. [Obs.] ‘Her 

breast all naked as net ivory.” Spenser. 


2. (Com.) Pure ; unadulterated ; neat; as, net 
wine, &c.; also, clear of all charges and deductions; 
as, net profit; net income; net weight, &c. [Some- 
times, less properly, written nett. ] 

Nét, v. t. [imp. & p. p. NETTED; p. pr. & vb. n. NET- 
TING.] ‘To produce as clear profit. 

Néth/er, a. [A-S. nidhera, neodhera, compar., lower, 
superl. nidhemest, from nidhor, nidher, down, com- 
par. nidhror, superl. nidhemest, from nidhe, nidh, 
down; D. neder, Ger. nieder, Sw. nedre, a. & adv. 
Situated down or below; lying or being beneath, 
or in the lower part; having a lower position; be- 
longing to the region below; lower ;— opposed to 


upper. ‘“?Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding 
fires,” Milton, 
i This darksome nether world her light 
Dee? Doth dim with horror and deformity. Spenser. 
Distorted all my nether shape thus grew 
Transformed. Milton. 


Néth/er-moOre, a. Nether; lower. [Obs.] Holland. 
Néth’/er-mGst, a. [A-S. nidhemest. See supra.] 
Lowest; as, the nethermost hell; the nethermost 
abyss. 
Nét/i-ty, v.t. To render neat; to clean; to put in 
order. [Obs.] Chapman. 
Néth/i-nim, v. pl. [Heb. nethinim, pl. of ndthin, 
given, granted, a slave of the temple, from ndthan, 
1. to give.J (Among the Jews.) Servants of the priests 
- and Levites in the ministry of the tabernacle and 
temple. 
Nét/ting, n. [From net.] 1. A piece of net-work. 
2. (Naut.) A net-work of ropes used for various 
purposes, as for holding the hammocks when not 
in use, also for stowing sails, and for hoisting from 
the gunwale to the rigging to hinder an enemy from 


boarding. Totten. 
3. Wire cloth. 
Nét/ting,n. Urine. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 


Neét/tle (nt&t/tl), m. [A-S. ne- 
tele, D. netel, Dan. nelde, 
niilde, O. H. Ger. nezila, 
nezzila, diminutive of nazza, 
M. H. Ger. nezele, nezzele, £5 
nezzel, N. H. Ger. nessel, 7 
8w. nissla, Icel. nétr.]( Bot.) 
A plant of the genus Urtica, 
covered with minute sharp 
hairs containing a poi on 
that produces a very painful 
sensation. U. gracilis is 
common in the Northern 
United States, and U. purpu- 
rascens in the Southern. The 
common European species, 
U. wrens and U. dioria, are 
also found in the Eastern 
States. 





Nettle. 


’ NGét/tle, v.t. [imp.& p.p.NETTLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


NETTLING.] ‘To fret or sting; to irritate or vex; 
to cause to experience sensations of displeasure or 
uneasiness not amounting to wrath or violent anger, 
The princes were vettled at the scandal of this affront. 
LD’ Estrange. 
Nét/tle, n. (Naut.) The same as KNITTLE. See 
KNITTLE. a 
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Nét/tle-elith, n. 
japanned, and prepared to be employed as a substi- 
tute for leather, for which it is often used. 

Wét/tler, n. One who provokes, stings, or irritates. 

Nét/tle-raish, n. (MJed.) An eruptive disease re- 
sembling the effects of the sting of a nettle, 

Nét/tle-tree, n. The same as the LoTE. See LorE. 

Nét/ty, a. Resembling a net, or net-work; netted. 

Nét/-work (-wiirk), n. A fabric of threads, cords, 
or wires crossing each other at certain intervals, and 
knotted or secured at the crossings, thus leaving 
spaces or meshes between them. 

Newi’/ral, a. [Gr. vedpor, nerve.] Pertaining to the 
nerves or nervous system; also, especially pertain- 
ing to the dorsal nervous chord of vertebrates; as, 
the newral arch of a vertebra. 

Neural arch (Anat.), the arch formed by the posterior 
projections connected with the body of the vertebra, 
which protect the medulla.— Newral axis, the encepha- 
lon, or brain, including also the medulla spinalis, or 
spinal cord. Dunglison. 

Neii-ral/Si-4, n. Gr. vetpov, nerve, and dAyos, 
pain; Fr. névralgie.] (Med.) A disease, the chief 
symptom of which is a very acute pain, exacerba- 
ting or intermitting, which follows the course of a 
neryous branch, extends to its ramifications, and 
seems therefore to be seated in the nerve. Dunglison. 

Neti-ralsie, a. [Fr. ndvralgique.] Pertaining to 
neuralgia. 

Net-ral/Sy,n. The same as NEURALGIA. 

Neii-ra/tion, n. Arrangement or distribution of 
nerves, especially of the nerves of the leaf, or other 
expanded portion of a plant; nervation. 

Nei’rine, 7. [Gr. vedpov,anerve.] (Physiol.) The 
organic nitrogenized matter of the nerve fibers and 
cells; one of the immediate principles of the ner- 
vous system. 

JWWett-rt!téis,n. (Med.) Inflammation of a nerve. 

Neti-rég/ra-phy,n. [Gr. vedpoy, nerve, and ypa- 
gctv, to describe.] |(Anat.) A description of the 
nerves. Dunglison. 

Neii/ro1éS/ie-al, a. [Fr. névrologique.] Pertain- 
ing to neurology. 

Neti-r6l’o-gist, n. 
describes the nerves. 

Neti-r6l’o-gy,n. [Fr. névrologie, from Gr. vetpov, 
nerve, and Adyos, discourse.] (Anat.) A descrip- 
tion of the nerves of animal bodies, or the doctrine 
of the nerves. 

Neti-rdp/ter, n. [Fr.né- 
vroptere, fr. Gr. vedpov, 
nerve, and rrepéy, wing, 
from rérecSat, mrécdat, 
to fly.] 

1. (Zntom.) One of an 
order of insects having 
four membranous, trans- 
parent wings, as the 
dragon-fly. 

2. (pl.) (Entom.) An 
order of insects. See In- 
SECT. 

Wet-rip'lte-rd, n. pl. 

Neti-rdp/ter-al, a. 
neuroptera. 

Nea-rdp/ter-an, n. (Entom.) A neuropter. 

Neti-rép/ter-otis, a. The same as NEUROPTERAL. 

Neii/ro-skél’e-tal, a. Pertaining to the neuro- 
skeleton. LR. Owen. 

Neii/ro-skél/e-ton, n. [Gr. vedpov, nerve, and Eng. 
skeleton.) (Anat.) The osseous apparatus of verte- 
brate animals connected with the nerves and with 
locomotion ; endo-skeleton. R. Owen. 

New/ro-spast, n. [Lat. newrospaston, Gr. vevpd- 
onacrov, from vevpdcnacros, drawn by strings, from 
vevpa, string, and orgy, to draw, pull.) A little fig- 
ure put in motion by means of strings; a puppet. 
[ Obs. and rare.] More. 

Neti-rét/ie, a. [Fr. névrotique, from Gr. vevpor, 
nerve. } 

1. Relating to the nerves; seated in the nerves; 
as, a neurotic disease, 

2. Useful in disorders of the nerves. 

Neti-rit/ie, nm. 1. A disease haying its seat in the 
nerves, 

2. A medicine useful in disorders of the nerves; 
a nervine. 

Neii’/ro-tome, 7. Leer infra.| (Anat.) A long, 
very narrow, two-edged scalpel, used in dissecting 
nerves. Dunglison. 

Neii/rotim/ie-al, a. [Fr. névrotomique. See 
Nevurotomy.] Pertaining to the anatomy or dissec- 
tion of nerves. 

Neti-rét’/o-mist, 7. 
dissects the nerves. . 

NWeti-rit/o-my, n. [Fr. névrotomie, from Gr, vei- 
pov, nerve, and Toph, a cutting, from répvery, to cut.] 
(Anat.) (a.) The art or practice of dissecting the 
nerves, (b.) An incised wound of a nerve. . 

Dunglison. 

Newi/ryp-n&Sl/o-£ist, n. One who practices, or is 
versed in, neurypnology. A 

Weti/ryp-ndlVo-gy, n. [Gr. vetpov, nerve, trvos, 
sleep, and éyos, discourse. ] J 

1. The doctrine of nervous sleep, or animal mag- 
netism; also, the means or process employed in 
producing it; mesmerism. 

2. A treatise upon animal magnetism, 


[Fr. névrologue.] One who 





Neuropter. 
Caddis-fly (Phryania). 


See NEUROPTER. 
Belonging to the order of the 


[Fr. névrotome.] One who 


A kind of thick cotton stuff, | Neii’ter, a. 


NEVER 


Lat., comp. of ne, not, and wter, either; 
Fr. neutre, Pr. neutri, Sp., Pg., & It. neutro. } 

1. Neither the one thing nor the other; of nei- « 
ther side; taking part neither for nor against; 
neutral. 

In all our undertakings God will be either our friend or our 
enemy; for Providence never stands neuter. South. 

2. (Gram.) (a.) Of neither gender; neither male 
nor female; expressing or designating neither sex; 
—said of a noun, pronoun, and the like, (b.) Of 
neither voice; neither active nor passive ;—said of 
a verb. 

3. (Bot.) Having neither stamens nor pistils. 

Newi/ter, n. 1. A person who takes no part in a 
contest; one who is either indifferent to a cause or 
forbears to interfere; a neutral. 

The world’s no neuter; it will wound orsaye. Young. 


2. An animal which at its full development has 
no organs of generation; especially, the working 
bee, which is really an undeveloped female. 

3. (Bot.) A plant having neither stamens nor 
pistils. 

Newi/tral,a. [Lat. neutralis, from neuter, It. neu- 
trale, Sp., Pg., & Pr. neutral. See supra. 

1. Not engaged on either side; not taking part 
with either of contending parties; neuter; indif- 
ferent; indiscrete. 

The heart can not possibly remain neutral, but constantly 
takes part one way or the other. Shaftesbury. 

2. Neither very good nor bad; of medium qual- 
ity; not decided or pronounced. 

Some things good, and some things ill, do seem, 
And neutral some, in her fantastic eye. Davies. 

3. (Bot.) Having neither stamens nor pistils. 

Neutral axis (Mech.), that part or line, in a beam under 
transverse pressure, at which the fibers are neither 
stretched nor compressed, or the longitudinal stress is 
zero.— Neutral salt (Chem.), a salt composed of an equal 
number of equivalents, both of acid and base; a salt in 
which none of the properties, either of the acid or base, 
are perceptible. — Veutral tint, a factitious gray pigment, 
used in water colors, composed of blue, red, and yellow 
in various proportions. S/airholt.— Neutral vowel, the 
vowel heard in the words cw7, surf, tub, &c.; — so called 
on account of its indefinite and imperfect character. See 
Principles of Pronunciation, § 34, Note. 

Neii/tral, n. A person or nation that takes no part 
in a contest between others. 

The neutral, as far as his commerce extends, becomes a par- 
ty in the war. Rt. G. Harper. 

Neii’tral-ist,, A neutral. [Obs. 

Neti-trali-ty, n. [Fr. neutralité, It. neutralita, 
Sp. neutralidad.] 

1. The state of being neutral; the condition of 
being unengaged in disputes or contests between 
others; the state of taking no part on either side; 
indifference. 

Men who possess a state of neutrality in times of public dan- 
ger, desert the interests of their fellow-subjects, Addison. 

2. Indifference in quality ; a state neither very good 
nor evil. [Obs.] Donne, 

3. Those who are neutral; a combination of neu- 
-tral powers or states. 

Armed neutrality, the condition of a neutral power, 
which holds itself ready to resist by force any aggression 
of either belligerent, between which it is neutral. 

Neii/tral-i-za/tion, n, [Fr. neutralisation, Sp. 
meutralicacions 

1. The act of neutralizing, or of reducing to a 
state of indifference or neutrality. 

2. The state of being neutralized; reduction toa 
neutral state. 

Nei’tral-ize, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. NEUTRALIZED; 

. pr. & vb. nN, NEUTRALIZING,] [Fr. neutraliser, 
Sp. neutralizar.] 

1. To render neutral; to reduce to a state of in- 
difference between different parties or opinions. 

So here I am neutralized again. W. Scott. 

2. (Chem.) To render inert or imperceptible the 
peculiar affinities of, as a chemical substance; to 
destroy the effect of. 

3. To destroy the peculiar properties or opposite 
dispositions of; to reduce to a state of indifference 
or inactivity; as, to neutralize parties in govern- 
ment; to neutralize opposition. ‘‘ The benefits of 
universities — neutralized by moral evils.” Ch. Obs. 
“ A cloud of counter citations that neutralize each 
other.” EE. Everett. 

Neidi’/tral-iz/er, n. One who, or that which, neu- 
tralizes; that which destroys, disguises, or renders 
inert the peculiar properties of a body. 

New/tral-ly, adv. In a neutral manner; without 
taking part with either side; indifferently. 

Wen-vaines’,n.pl. [Fr.newvaine, from neuf, nine, 
Eat. novem; Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. novena.] (fom. 
Cath. Church.) Prayers offered up for nine succes- 
sive days. : a 

Wévé (na/va), n. [Fr., from Lat. nix, nivis, snow.] 
(Geol.) The upper part of a glacier, above the limit 
of perpetual snow. ; Dana, 

N@/ven, v. ¢. To name; to mention; to utter; to 
speak. [Obs.] _, Lydgate. 

Név/er, adv. [A-S. na@fre, nefor, néfor, nefre, 
from ne, not, and @fre, efer, ever.) 

1. Not ever; not at any time; at no time, whether 
past or present. 


Death draws near, never seeming near, Pope. 
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2. In no degree; not in the least. 

Whoever has a friend to guide him, may earry his eyes in 
another man’s head, and yet see never the worse. South, 

3. Not. 

And he answered him to never a word. Matt. xxvii. 14. 

t= Never is much used in composition, as in never- 

ceasing, never-dying, never-ending, never-fading, never- 

failing, and the like, but in all such compounds it re- 
tains its usual signification. 

Never so, as never before; more than at any other 
time, or i) any other circumstances; especially; particu- 
larly ; — now usually expressed or replaced by ever so. 

Ask me never so much dower and gift. Gen. xxxiv. 12, 
A fear of battery, ... though never so well grounded, is no 
duress. Blackstone. 
Néw/er-the-lat/er, adv. Nevertheless. [Obs.] 
Névw/er-the-léss’, adv. [Composed of never, the, 
and less.] Not the less; notwithstanding; in spite 
of that. 

No chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
rievous ; nevertheless, afterward it eae the peaceable 
uits of righteousness unto them which are exercised thereby. 

Heb. xii. 11. 
Syn.— However; atleast; yet. See HOWEVER. 
New (ni), a. (compar. NEWER; superl. NEWEST. ] 

A-8. niwe, niowe, neowe, O. Sax. niwi, nigi, O. 

ries. nie, D. nieuw, O. H. Ger. niwi, niuwi, M. H. 
Ger. niuwe, N. H. Ger. new, Goth. niujis, Icel. nyr, 
Dan. & Sw. ny, allied to Lat. novus, Gr. véos, Skr. 
nawas, Slav. nowyi, Lith.naujas, Per. naw, nit, nd, 
Ir. nua, nuadh, W. newydd, Armor. nevez.] 

1. Having existed, or having been made, but a 
short time; having originated or occurred lately; 
not early in being; of late origin; recent; fresh; 
modern ;— opposed to old, and used of things; as, 
a new coat; a new house; a new book; a new 
fashion. 

2. Not before seen, made acquainted with, or 
known; lately manifested; recently invented, dis- 
covered, or established as true; strange; as, a new 
metal; a new theory. 

Thou profoundest hell, 
Receive thy new possessor. Hilton, 

3. Starting anew ; renovated ; commencing ;— 
said of any thing that recurs periodically; as, a 
new week; anew moon; a new year. 

4. Not ancient; modern; not of ancient extrac- 
tion, or of a family of ancient descent. 

By superior capacity and extensive knowledge a new man 
often mounts to favor. Addison. 

5. Not worn out, defaced by use, or the like; in 
condition as at first; renovated or repaired so as to 
recover the first state. 

Men, after long emaciating diets, wax plump, fat, and al- 
most new. Bacon. 

6. Not habituated; not familiar; unaccustomed. 
“New to the plow, unpracticed in the trace.” Pope. 

7. Fresh from any thing ; newly come. ‘‘New 
from her sickness to that northern air.” Dryden. 


(=~ New is much used in composition, adverbially, in 
the sense of newly, recently, to qualify other words, as in 
new-formed, new-found, new-made. 

New land, land cleared and cultivated for the first 
time. — Vew red sandstone (Geol.), the formation imme- 
diately above the coal-measures or strata. — New style. 
See STYLE. 

Syn.—Novel; recent; fresh; modern. See NoveEt. 
New (nut), v.¢ Tomake new. [0Obs.] Gower. 
Wew/born (nii/bérn), a. Recently born. 
New/edme, a. Recently arrived ; just come. [ Rare.] 
New/-e6m/er, 7. One who has lately come. 
New/el (ni/el), n. [Fr. noyau, stone, of fruit, 

noyau Wescalier, newel, O. Fr. noial, noiel, nueil, 
nual, from Lat. nucalis, like a nut, from nux, nucis, 
nut.] (Arch.) The upright post about which the 
steps of a circular staircase wind ;—also the prin- 
cipal post at the angles and foot of a staircase. 


t= In staircases where the steps are pinned into the 
walls, and there is no central pillar, they are said to have 


an open newel. Gwilt. 
Newel, n. ee Eng. new. Cf. NovEL.] Nov- 
elty. [Obs. Spenser. 


New-fan/gle (nii-fing/gl), a. Eager to change by 
introducing novelties; desirous of something new. 
8. Chaucer. 
New-fain/gle (nii-fing’gl), v. t. To change by in- 
troducing novelties. 

New-fan/gled (nii-fing/gld), a 1. New-made; 
formed with the affectation of novelty. ‘Those 
who would establish a new doctrine on a new-fan- 
gled nomenclature.” Sir W. Hamilton. 

2. Disposed to change; inclined to run after 
novelties. 

There is a great error risen now-a-days among many of us, 
which are vain and newfangled men. jh 

New-fain’/gled-ness,)n. <Affectation of novelty; 

New-fan/gle-ness, vain or affected fashion 
or form, 

New-fain/slist, m. One who is eager for novelties, 
or desirous of change. [Obs.] 

New-fan/ely, adv. Ina new-fangled manner; with 
eagerness for novelty or change. [Obs.] 

Divers young scholars they found properly witted, fe 
learned, eau netifange binded: Chea Sir T. more 

New-fish/ioned (ni-fish/und), a@ Made in a 
new form, or lately come into fashion. 
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New/ing, 7. oe Eng. new, v. t.] Yeast or 
barm. [ Prov. Eng.) Halliwell. 

New/ish, a. Somewhat new; nearly new. Bacon. 

New/kirk-ite (49), n. (Min.) A black, opaque 
mineral, with splendent metallic luster, crystallizing 
in small needles, and consisting of sesquioxide of 
manganese, peroxide of iron, and water ; —so called 
from Newkirchen in Alsace, where it is found. 


Dana. 
Newly (nii/l¥), adv. 1. Lately; freshly; recently. 
He rubbed it o’er with newly-gathered mint. Dryden. 


2. In a manner not existing before. 
3. With anew form, different from the preceding. 
And the refined mind doth newly fashion 
Into a fairer form. 
New-m6d/el, v.t. To give anew form to. 
New/ness (nti/nes), nm. 1. The state or quality of 
being new; lateness of origin; recentness; state of 
being lately invented or produced; as, the newness 
of a dress; the newness of a system, 
2. The state of being first known or introduced; 
novelty; as, the newness of a scene. 
3. Innovation; recent change. ‘A happy new- 
ness that intends old right.” Shak. 
4. Want of practice or familiarity. 
His newness shamed most of the others’ long exercise. Sidney. 


5. Different state or qualities introduced by 
change or regeneration. 
Even so we also should walk in newness of life. om. vi. 4. 

News (niz), n. [From new; Fr. nowvelles. This 
word is plural in form, but is almost always united 
with a verb in the singular.] Recent account; 
fresh information of something that has lately 
taken place, or of something before unknown; 
tidings. 

It is no news for the weak and poor to bea prey to the strong 
and rich. L' Estranye. 
Evil news rides fast, while good news baits. Milton. 
Syn.—Tidings ; intelligence ; information ; advice. 
See TIDINGS. 

News/boy (niiz/boy), 7. 
delivers newspapers. 

News/-lét/ter, n. A letter sent for the purpose of 
conveying news. 

News/mon’/ger (niiz’miing’/ger), nm. One who 
deals in news; one who employs much time in 
hearing and telling news. 

News/pa-per (ntz/-),. A sheet of paper printed 
and distributed, at short intervals, for conveying 
intelligence of passing events; a public print that 
circulates news, advertisements, proceedings of 
legislative bodies, public documents, and the like. 

WNews/-room (niiz/-),. A room for the reading of 


Spenser. 


A boy who carries and 


magazines, newspapers, &c, 
o 
A seller of newspapers. 


News/-vénd/er, 1. 
Newt (nut), n. 
[O. Eng. ewt, 
evet,Prov.Eng. 
effet, A-8. efete, 
with 7 4 
fixed. See 4 
Hrr.}] A small 
lizard; an eft. 
New-to/ni-an, 






a. Pertaining A 
to Sir Isaac Newt (Natrix torquata). 
Newton, or 


formed or discovered by him. 

Newtonian philosophy, the philosophy of Sir Isaac 
Newton ;—a term used either of the doctrine of the uni- 
verse as expounded in Newton’s Principia, or of the 
modern or experimental philosophy as opposed to the 
theories of Descartes and others, or, more frequently, of 
the mathematical theory of universal gravitation. — Vew- 
tonian telescope, a reflecting telescope, in which rays 
from the large speculum are received by a plane mirror 
placed diagonally in the axis, and near the open end of 
the tube, and thrown at right angles toward one side of 
the tube, whewve the image is formed and viewed through 
the eye-piece. 

New-t0/ni-an, n. 
losophy. 

New/-yéar, a. Of, or pertaining to, the com- 
mencement of the year; as, new-year gifts. 

New/-yéar’s-day’, n. The first day of the year; 
the day on which the year commences; the first day 
of January ; — often colloquially abbreviated to new- 
year’s, or new-year. 

New-Zéa’land Flax’. (Bot.) (a.) A plant (the 
Phormium tenax) the leaf of which furnishes a 
fine, strong fiber, very valuable for cordage, and 
the like. (b.) The fiber itself. 

New-Zéa/land Téa’. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Leptospermum, found in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, the leaves of some species of which are some- 
times used as a substitute for tea. Baird. 

Néx/i-ble (ntks/i-bl), a. [Lat. newibilis, from nec- 
tere, nexum, to bind, tie, fasten.) Admitting of 
being knit together. 

NExt, a.; superl. of nigh. 
néehsta, nyhsta, neahsta, 
nahist, nihest, nihst, niéchst, nést, N. H. 
nichst, D. naast, Sw. niiste, Dan. niist.]} 

1. Nearest in place; having no object intervening 
between it and some other. 
Her princely guest 
Was next her side; in order sat the rest. 


A follower of Newton in phi- 


A-S. néxta, nyxta, nésta, 
. H. Ger. niihest, néhist, 
Ger. 


Dryden. 





NICE 


2. Nearest in time; as, the next day or hour; the 
next day before or after Easter. 

None could tell whose turn should be the next. Gay. 

3. Adjoining in a series; immediately preceding 
or following in order. 

4. Nearest in degree, quality, rank, right, or rela- 
tion; as, one man is next to another in excellence; 
one is next in kindred; one is newt in rank or dig- 
nity. 

02 Next is usually followed by to before an object, 
but to is sometimes omitted, and next in such cases is 
considered by many grammarians as a preposition. 

Néxt, adv. [A-S. néxt, néhst, nyhst, nedhst, superl. 
of nedh, néh, near, O. H. Ger. nadhdst, nahist, M. H. 
Ger. ndhest, niihest, niist, N. H. Ger. niichst, -: 
naast, Sw. & Dan. niist. Cf. supra.) At the time 
or turn nearest or immediately succeeding; as, it is 
not material who follows nezt. 

Wéxlus,n. [Lat.] Connection; tie. 

Man is doubtless one by some subtile nexus that we can not 
perceive, extending from the new-born infant to the super- 
annuated dotard. Quincey. 

Ni/as,n. [Fr. niais, It. nidiace. See EyAs.] [Obs.] 

1. A young hawk; an eyas. 

2. A simpleton; a greenhorn. 


B. Jonson. 


Nib, HF [See NEB, the same word differently writ- 
ten. 
1. Something small and pointed; a point; 
prong. 
In the little nib or fructifying principle, the motion is reg- 
ular. Browne. 


2. Specifically, (a.) The bill or beak of a bird; 
the neb. (0.) The point of apen. (c.) The handle 
of a scythe. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. (d.) The 
shaft of a wagon. [Prov. Eng.| Halliwell. 

Nib, v.t. 1. To furnish with a nib; to point. 

2. To cut off the point of; as, to nib a pen. 

Nibbed (nibd), a. Having a nib or point. 

Nib/’ble, v.t. [imp. & p. p. NIBBLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
NIBBLING.] [From nib.] To bite by little at a time; 
to eat slowly, or in small bits. ‘ Thy turfy moun- 
tains, where live nibbling sheep.” Shak. 

a eee v.ti. 1. To bite; as, fishes nibble at the 

ait. 

2. To carp; to find fault; to censure little faults, 

Instead of returning a full answer to my book, he man- 
ifestly nibbles at a single passage. Tillotson. 

Nib/ble, 7. A little bite, or seizing to bite. 

Nib/bler, n, One that bites a little at a time; a 
carper. 

Nib/bling-ly, adv. Ina nibbling manner. 

Nie/a-ra’/gua Wood. A dye-wood, supposed to 
be a species of Hamatoxylon, brought from Nic- 
aragua, and used in dyeing red. It resembles Brazil- 
wood in color, but is much lighter, and yields less 
coloring matter. Ure. 

WNi¢e, a. [compar. NICER; superl. NICEST.] [O. Fr. 
nice, ignorant, fool, from Lat. nesciws, ignorant, 
Pr. nesci, Sp. necto. The original sense was also 
in English ignorant, foolish; e. g., ‘For he was 
nyce, and knowthe no wisdome.” J. of Gloucester. 
“But say that we ben wise and nothing nice.” 
Chaucer. But then A-S. hnesce, hnesc, nesc, Eng. 
nesh, seems to have been confounded with it. > 

1. Pleasing to the senses, especially to the taste ; 
delicate; tender; dainty; as, a nice dish or bit. 

2. Hence, in a colloquial use, and more gener- 
ally, serving to please; agreeable; gratifying; de- 
lightful; as, a nice party. 

3. Wrought or made by a skillful workman; pro- 
duced by an acute or fastidious mind; requiring 
refinement of apprehension, or delicacy of treat- 
ment; hence, requiring to be daintily touched, dis- 
cussed, judged of, or the like; to be scrupulously 
and exactly handled; delicate; refined; as, a nice 
distinction or point. 

A nice and subtile happiness I see 


Thou to thyself proposed. Hilton. 
The difference is too nice 
Where ends the virtue, or begins the vice. Pope. 


4. Showing delicacy or refinement; characterized 
by exactness; apprehending slight differences or 
delicate distinctions; distinguishing accurately or 
minutely ; as, nice proportions, rules, or symmetry ; 
a nice taste or judgment, ‘‘ Our author happy ina 
judge so nice.” Pope. ‘Nice verbal criticism,” 
Coleridge. 

In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true, 
From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew. Pope. 


5. Over-scrupulous or exact; too exacting; hard 


to please or satisfy; fastidious, ‘‘ Curious, not 

knowing; not exact, but nice.” Pope. 
And to taste 

Think not I shall be nice. Milton. 


6. Delicate; scrupulously and minutely cautious. 

Dear love, continue nice and chaste. Donne. 

7. Of trifling moment; unimportant; trivial.[ Obs.] 
The letter was not nice, but full of charge 


Of dear import. Shak. 
8. Weak; foolish; effeminate. [Obs.] Gower. ~ 
To make nice, to be scrupulous. [0bds.] Shak. 


Syn.—Dainty; delicate; exquisite; fine; accurate; 
exact; correct; precise; particular; scrupulous; punc- 
tilious; fastidious; squeamish; finical; effeminate; sil- 
ly; weak; foolish.—NIcE, PLEASING. ice implies a 
union of delicacy and exactness. In nice food, cookery, 
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taste, &c., delicacy predominates; in nice discrimination, 
management, workmanship, a vice point to manage, &c., 
exactness predominates. Of late, a new sense has been 
introduced, which excludes them both, namely, pleasing ; 
as, a nice girl, a nice party, a nice excursion, &c. We 
even hear it used for beautiful ; as, a nice morning, a nice 
day, &c. This use of the word, though sanctioned by no 
lexicographer, is extremely common among the English; 
and if Americans overdo as to * fine,” they overdo as to 
“nice,” but with this difference, that we always give the 
former its true sense [see F1nr], while they rob the latter 
of its appropriate and distinctive meaning. 


Ni¢e/ly, adv. 1. Inanice or delicate manner; del- 
icately; daintily; accurately; exactly. 

2. Well; cleverly; dexterously ; handsomely; in 
the best manner; as, a feat is nicely done. Colloq.) 

Ni/céne, or Ni-géne’ (Synop., § 130), a [Lat. Ni- 
cénus, from Nicea, Gr. Nixaca.] Of, or pertaining 
to, Nice, a town of Asia Minor. 

Nicene creed (Theol.), a summary of Christian faith, 
composed by the council of Nice, against Arianism, A. D, 
325, altered and confirmed by the council of Constantino- 
ple, A. D. 381. 

Nice’ness, 7. 1. The quality of being nice; pleas- 
antness to the sense; delicacy of perception; mi- 


nute exactness; accuracy; as, niceness of taste, of | Nick/el-iffer-otis, a. 


work, of texture. 
Where’s now the labored niceness in thy dress? Dryden. 


2. Extreme delicacy; excess of scrupulousness 
or exactness. ‘' Unlike the niceness of our modern 


dames.” Dryden. 
Nig¢/er-y,. Nicety; daintiness; affectation of deli- 
cacy. [Rare.] Chapman. 


Nic’e-ty, n. 1. The quality of being nice; delicacy ; 
daintiness; as, (a@.) Delicate management; exact- 
ness in treatment. 

Love such nicety requires, 
One blast will put out all his fires, Swift. 


(b.) Delicacy of perception; minuteness of observa- 
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over; to touch by a trick or unexpected turn; to 
cozen; to defeat. 
‘The itch of his affection should not then 
Have nicked his captainship at such a point. Shak. 
3. Also, to hit with a telling name or epithet; to 
style; to call. [Obs.] 
For Warbeck, as you nick him, came to me, Ford. 

Nick/ar-tree, n. (Bot.) A tree of the genus Gui- 
landina, which grows in the East and West Indies, 
and bears a small, hard nut, of the size of a small 
nutmeg ; — called also bonduc. [Written also nicker- 
tree and nichar-tree.] 

Nick/el, n. [Sw. & Ger. nickel, abbreviated from 
Sw. kopparnickel, Ger. kupfernickel, copper nickel, 
copper of Nick, or Nicholas, a name given in deris- 
ion, as it was thought to be a base ore of copper.] 
(Min.) A grayish-white metal of considerable lus- 
ter, very malleable and ductile, occurring very gen- 
erally in combination with arsenic, and found also 
in meteoric stones. It is used in coloring glass, and 
in various alloys, as in German silver. 

Nickel silver, an alloy of nickel, copper, and zinc, usu- 
ally called German silver. 

Nick-€Vie, a. Pertaining to, or containing, nickel, 

[Eng. nickel and Lat. ferre, 

Containing nickel; as, nickeliferous 


e 


to bear. ] 
iron. 
Nick/’er,n. [From nics; v. t.,2.] One who watches 
for opportunities to pilfer, or practice knavery. 
[ Cant.] Arbuthnot. 
Nick/er-tree,n. See NICKAR-TREE. 
Nick/’nack, n. [See KNICKKNACK, and cf. Ger. 
knickknack, cracking, crack, and schnickschnack, 
prattle, tittle-tattle, idle talk.] A small thing; a 
bawble; a trifle; — used chiefly in the plural. See 
KNICKKNACK. 
Nick-nack’er-y, n. 


A bawble; a trifle; a nick- 
nack or knickknack. 


tion or of discrimination; precision; as, nicety of | Nick’/nmame, n. [Hither from O. Fr. nique, a sign 


judgment or taste. (c.) Excess of delicacy; fastid- 
jiousness; squeamishness. 


So love doth lorthe disdainful nicety. Spenser. 


2. That which is new or delicate, as a dainty 
dish of food; a delicacy;—used especially in the 
plural, a delicate expression, act, mode of treat- 
“The fitness and niceties of 

Locke. 


ment, or the like, 
words.” 

Wiche (nich), 7. Pa niche, Sp. 
& Pg. nicha, nicho, It. nicchia, 
properly a shell-like recess in a 
wall, from It. nicchio, shell-fish, 
muscle, from Lat. mytilus.] A 
cavity, hollow, or recess, gener 
ally within the thickness of a 
wall, for a statue, bust, or other 
erect ornament. ‘‘Images de- 
fended from the injuries of the 
weather by niches of stone where- 
in they are placed.” Evelyn. 

IN¥-hed (nicht, 60),a. Placedina 
niche. ‘ Those niched shapes of 
noble mold.” Tennyson. 

Nick, n. [A-S. nicor, nicr, a ma- 
rine monster, D. nikker, Icel. 
nikr, nykr, nennir, Dan. nok, 
nokken, O. H. Ger. nichus, nik- 
hus, nihhus, a crocodile.] (North- 
ern Myth.) An evil spirit of the 
waters; hence, the modern vulgar phrase, Old 
Nick, the evil one; the devil. 

Nick, n. [A modification of noch, q. v. Cf. A-S. 
nicklian, to bend in, genicled, hooked. ] 

1. A notch cut into something; hence, a score for 
-keeping an account; a reckoning. 

2. (Print.) A notch cut crosswise in the shank of 
a type, to assist a compositor in distributing the dif- 
ferent sizes in his case, and also in selecting and 
arranging them while composing. Savage. 

Nick, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. NICKED (nikt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. NICKING.] [See supra.] 

1. To cut in nicks or notches; to make a nick or 
nicks in; to notch; as, to nick a stick, tally, &c, 
Scarce lacked that thunderbolt of the falling beam, 
Which nicked me on the forehead as I passed. 
£. B. Browning. 
2. Hence, to break to pieces, as by cutting nicks 
or notches in, ‘And thence proceed to nicking 
sashes.” Prior. 
3. To suit or fit into, as one nick or notch into 
another. 
Words nicking and resembling one another are applicable 
to different significations. Camden. 
To nick a horse, to make an incision at the root of a 
horse's tail, in order to make him carry it higher. 

Nick, n. [Icel. hnickia, to seize and carry off, to 
snatch, drag, or hurry away; hnicker, a violent tak- 
ing, rape, wile.] A hit; a fortunate conjuncture; 
the exact point or time; a winning throw. ‘To 
cut it off in the very nick,” Howell. 

This nick of time is the critical occasion for the gaining ofa 
point, ’ Estrange. 

Nick, v.¢. [See supra.] 1. To hit; to touch luck- 
ily; to strike at the precise point or time. 

_ The just season of doing things must be nicked, and all ac- 
cidents improved. LD’ Estrange. 
2. Hence, to make a hit at; to gain an advantage 








of mockery or contempt, from N. H. Ger. nicken, 
O. H. Ger. hnicchan, to nod, beckon, or perhaps 
from O. Eng. neke-name, eke-name, surname. Cf, 
Nick, v. t., No. 3.] A name given in contempt, de- 
rision, or sportive familiarity; an opprobrious or 
familiar appellation. 

Nick/name, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. NICKNAMED; 7p. pr. 
& vb. n. RICKNAMENG.| To give a name of reproach 
or familiarity to; to call by an opprobrious or 
familiar appellation. 

You nickname virtue vice. Shak. 

Nie/o-la/i-tan, n. [So called from Nicolas of An- 
tioch, mentioned in Acts vi. 5.) (Hccl. Hist.) One 
of certain corrupt persons in the early church at 
Ephesus, who are censured in Rev. ii., but of whom 
little can be ascertained with certainty. 

Ni-e0/tian, a. [Fr.nicotiane,n.] Pertaining to, or 
denoting, tobacco ;— so called from Nicot, who first 
introduced it into France, A. D. 1560. 

Ni-e0/tian, n. Tobacco. [are. B. Jonson. 

Wi-€0/ti-@/’nd@ (-k0/shi-), n. See NIcoriran.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, including tobacco. 

Ni-€0/ti-a-ninme (ni-k0/shi-), mn. [Fr. nicotianine. 
See supra.] (Chem.) A concrete or solid oil ob- 
tained from tobacco. It smells like tobacco smoke, 
tastes bitterish and slightly aromatic, and is emi- 
nently poisonous. Tully. 

Nie’o-tine, n. [Fr. nicotine. See supra.] (Chem.) 
An oily, limpid, colorless liquid, obtained from nico- 
tianine, having a weak taste of tobacco, and emi- 
nently poisonous. [Written also nicotin.] 

Nie/tate, v.i. [Lat. nictare, nictatum, from nicere, 
to beckon; Fr. nicte.] To wink. 

Nie-ta/tion, n. [Lat. nictatio, Fr. nictation.] The 
act of winking. 

Nie/ti-tate, v.i. [See NICTATE.] To wink; to nictate. 

Nictitating membrane, a thin membrane at the inner 
angle of the eye, capable of being drawn across the ball 
beneath the lid, as in birds and some ruminant animals; 
the third eyelid. 

Nie/ti-ta/tion, n. The act of winking. 

Nid/a-mén/tal, a. [Lat. nidamentum, fr. nidus, a 
nest.] Bearing or pertaining to eggs or young; as, 
the nidamental bags or aggregated capsules pro- 
duced by some mollusks. R. Owen. 

Ni/da-ry, n. [Lat. nidus, nest.) A collection of 
nests. [Obs. and rare.]} 

In this rupellary nidary, does the female lay eggs and breed. 

Bvelyn. 

Wide, n. [Lat. nidus, a nest; It. & Sp. nido, Pr. 
niu, nieu, ni, Fr. nid.) A nestful; a brood; as,a 
nide of pheasants. [Obs.] 

Ni/der-ing, a. [See Nrpinc.] Infamous; das- 
tardly. ‘On pain of being held faithless, man- 
sworn, and nidering.” W. Scott. 

Nidg/er-y,n. A trifle; foolery. Skinner. 

Nidg/et, n. [Written also nigget, nigeot.] [Fr. 
nigaud, nigauld, a booby, simpleton, fool, from O. 
Fr. niger, to play the fool, to trifle, from Lat. nu- 
gari, to trifle, play the fool, from naga, silly things, 
trifles, nonsense.] A fool; an idiot; a coward; 
dastard. [Obs.] Camden. 

Nid/i-fi-eate, v. i. [imp. & p. p. NIDIFICATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. NIDIFICATING.] [Lat. nidijicare, nidi- 
Jicatum, from nidus, nest, and facere, to make; It. 
nidificare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. nidificar.] To make a 
nest. [Rare.| 


Nid/i-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. nidification, Pr. nidifica- 
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cio. See supra.] The act or operation of building 
a nest, and the hatching and feeding of young. 

Ni/ding, n. [Written also nithing.] [A-S. nidhing, 
from nidh, wickedness, malice, hatred; Dan. & Sw. 
niding, Icel. nidingr.} A despicable coward; a 
dastard. [Obs.] 

Ni/dor,n. [Lat. nidor, vapor, steam, from any thing 
boiled, roasted, or burned.] Scent; savor. [ Obs. 

Ni/dor-Ose’, a. The same as Niporous. 

Ni/dor-6s/i-ty, n. Eructation with the taste of un- 
digested roast meat. [Obs.] Floyer. 

Ni/dor-otis, a. [Lat. nidorosus, steaming, recking 
from nidor ; It. nidoroso, Fr.nidoreux. Sce Nipor.} 
Resembling the smell or taste of roasted meat. 
[Obs.] Bacon. 

Nid/i-lant, a. [Fr. nidulant, Lat. nidulans, p. pr. 
of nidulari, to make a nest, from nidulus, a little 
nest, diminutive of nidus, nest.] (Bot.) Nestling; 
lying loose in pulp or cotton, within a berry or peri- 
carp. 

Nid/ti-late, v.i. [imp. & p. p. NIDULATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n, NIDULATING.] [See supra.) To make a 
nest, as a bird; to nidificate. [ are. 

Nid/i-la/tion, n. The time of remaining in the 
nest, as ofabird. [fare.] Browne. 

W7t/dus,n. (Lat, See NrpE.] A repository for the 
eggs of birds, insects, and the like; a nest. 

Nié¢e (nés),n. [Fr. niece, O. Fr. niepce, from Lat. 
neptis, a granddaughter; Pr. nepta, netsa, neboda, 
Sp. nieta, Pg. neta.] 

1. Formerly, a relative in general, as an aunt; 
but especially a descendant, whether male or fe- 
male. [Obs.) B. Jonson. Wycliffe. Shak. 

2. The daughter of a brother or sister. 


(2 “This word ...is now applied to the female sex 
alone, to the daughter of a brother or sister, being once 
used... for children’s children, male and female alike.” 


Trench. 

Niéf,. See NBEAF. 

Ni-él/lo, n. [It. niello, Sp. & Pr. niel, Fr. nielle, O. 
Fr. neel, L. Lat. nigellum, a black or blackish en- 
amel, from Lat. nigellus, diminutive of niger, black. ] 
A style of ornamentation applied to metal before 
the invention of engraving. The process consisted 
in drawing upon gold, silver, &c., a design, which 
was then cut out with a pointed instrument, and on 
the plate thus prepared, a black composition of cop- 
per, gold, silver, and lead, heated together, was 
laid, and, by heat, was made to flow into the lines 
of the design. The metal was then scraped and 
burnished, and presented the effect of a drawing in 
black upon gold or silver. 

Nif/le,n. [Norm. Fr.] A trifle. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

WE-ZtUla, n. (Lat. nigellus, -a, -um, blackish, 
dark, from niger, black.) (Bot.) A genus of 
plants; fennel-flower;—so called from its black 
seeds. Gray. 

Nig’/gard, n. [Icel. hnoggr, sparing, economical; 
Sw. njugg, Prov. Dan. nuggen, Norw. noug. Of. 
Ger. knicker, Dan. gnier, a niggard.] <A person 
meanly close and covetous; a sordid wretch who 
saves every cent, or spends grudgingly; a miser, 

Serve him as a grudging master, 
As a penurious niggard of his wealth. 
Be niggards of advice on no pretense. Pope. 

Nig’/gard,a. 1. Meanly covetous; sordidly parsi- 

monious; miserly. 


Milton. 


Nor rude is he, 
Nor niggard of his cheer. 
2. Sparing; wary; chary. 

Nig’/gard, v. ¢. ‘To stint; to supply sparingly. 
{Rare.] Shak. 
Nig’gard-ise, n. Niggardliness. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Nig/gard-ish, a. Somewhat covetous or niggardly. 
Nig/gard-li-ness,n. The state of being niggardly ; 
mean covetousness ; sordid parsimony ; extreme 

avarice manifested in sparing expense. 
Niggardliness is not good husbandry. Addison. 


Nig/gard-ly, a. 1. Meanly covetous or avaricious 
in dealing with others; sordidly parsimonious; ex- 
tremely sparing of expense, 

Where the owner of the house will be bountiful, it is not for 
the steward to be niggardly. Bp. Hall. 
2. Cautiously avoiding profusion ; sparing; wary. 


Syn.— Avaricious ; covetous; parsimonious; sparing; 
miserly; penurious; sordid. See AVARICIOUS. 
Nig’/gard-ly, adv. With cautious parsimony; spar- 
ingly. 
Nig’/gard-ness, n, Niggardliness. [Obs.] Sidney. 
Nig’gard-otis, a. Niggardly. [Obs.] ‘‘Covetous 
gathering and niggardous keeping.” Sir T. More. 
Nig’gard-ship, ». Niggardliness; stinginess. 
[ Obs. 
In a noble man, much pinching and niggardship of meat 
and drink is to be discommended. Sir T. Llyot. 
Nig/gard-y,n. Niggardliness. [Obs.] ; 
Nig’/ger, n. A negro;—in derision or deprecia- 
tion. 
Nig/gish, a. 
ing. [Obs.] 
Be not ye ntggish and slothful distributors of the doctrine 
that I give you, but put it forth lavishly. Udal, Mark iv. 
Nig’gle,v.t. [imp.&p.p.NIGGLED; p.pr. & vb. n. 
NIGGLING.] [Diminutive of Prov. Eng. nig, to clip 
money. Cf. nig,n.,asmall piece.] To trifle with; 
to deceive; tomock, [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 


Byron. 


Niggardly; meanly covetous; spar- 
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Nig’/gle,v.7t. 1. To trifle or play. 
Take heed, daughter, 
ou niggle not with your conscience and religion. Dassinger. 
2. To act or walk mincingly. [Prov. Eng.] 
3. To squeeze out with care or difficulty. Nares. 
4. To complain of trifles from ill-temper. pe ee 
Eng.| Halliwell. 
Nig’gler,n. One who niggles; a deceiver; a cheat. 
Nigh (ni), a. [compar. NIGHER; superl. NIGHEST, 
or NEXT.] [O.Eng, neigh, A-S. nedh, néh, O. Fries. 
néi, for néch, ni, D. na, O. H. Ger. ndh, M. H. Ger. 
nach, nd, N. H. Ger. nah, nahe. Cf. infra.] 
1. Not distant or remote in place or time; near. 
The loud tumult shows the battle nigh. Prior. 
2. Not remote in degree, kindred, circumstances, 
&c.; closely allied; intimate. 
Ye...are made nigh by the blood of Christ. Eph. ii. 13. 
He committed the protection of his son to two of his nigh 


kinsmen. Knolles. 
Syn.—Close; adjacent; contiguous ; proximate ; 
present. 


Nigh (ni), adv. [A-S. nedh, néh, O. Sax. nah, D. 
na, O. H. Ger. naho, M. H. Ger. nahe, nad, N. H. 
Ger. nah, nahe, Goth. néhva, néhv. Cf. supra.] 

1. In a situation near in place or time, or in the 
course of events. 
He was sick, nigh unto death. Phil. ii. 27. 
He drew not nigh unheard; the angel bright, 
Ere he drew nigh, his radiant visage turned. 
2. Almost; nearly; as, he was nigh dead. 

Wigh (ni), v.¢ To draw nigh to; to approach; to 
near. [ Obs. 

Nigh (ni), v.2. [A-S.nehvan. See supra.] To come 
nigh; to approach; to advance or draw near. [ Obs.] 

Nigh (ni), prep. Near to; not remote or distant 
from. [See Note under NEAR, a.] 

Nigh this recess with terror they survey 
Where Death maintains his dread tyrannic sway. Garth. 

Nigh/ly (ni/l¥), adv. In a near relation in place, 

time, and the like; within a little; almost. [Obs.] 
A cube and a sphere nighly of the same bigness. Locke. 


WNigh/’/ness (ni/nes),. The quality or state of be- 
ing nigh; nearness; proximity in place, time, or 


degree. [Rare. 
Night (nit), . [A-S. neaht, niht, O. Sax. & O. H. 
Ger. naht, O. Fries., D., & N. H. Ger. nacht, Goth. 
nahts, Icel. nott, for ndtt, Sw. natt, Dan. nat, allied 
to Lat. nox, noctis, Gr. vit, vuxrés, Skr. nakta, Lith. 
ae O. Slay. noshti, Russ. notsh’, Ir. nochd, W. 
nos. 
1. That part of the natural day when the sun is 
beneath the horizon, or the time from sunset to sun- 
rise, 


Dilton. 


God has set 
Labor and rest, as day and night, to men, 
Successive. Milton. 
2. Hence, in figurative uses, (a.) Darkness; ob- 
acurity. 
Nature and nature’s works lay hid in night. Pope. 


(6.) Intellectual and moral darkness ; ignorance, 
(c.) A state of affliction or distress; adversity; as, 
a dreary night of sorrow. (d.) The time after the 
close of life; death. ‘‘She closed her eyes in ever- 
lasting night.” Dryden. (e.) The time of the ab- 
sence of life from nature; a lifeless or unenlivened 
period, 
Calling forth out of sad winter’s night 
Fresh love. Spenser. 

te Night is used in the composition of many words of 
very obvious signification, denoting that which pertains 
to night, or that which takes place, appears, moves, goes, 
is formed, or is used, in the night, &e.; as, night-angling, 
night-bird, night-blooming, night-born, night-brawl, 
night-brawler, night-breeze, night-clothes, night-coach, 
night-dew, night-dress, night-fly, night-foundered, 
night-guard, night-key, night-lamp, night-mail, night- 
march, night-mask, night-patrol, night-porter, night- 
rest, night-robber, night-season, night-shining, night- 
shriek, night-sitting, night-stead, night-struck, night- 
sweat, night-taper, night-thought, night-time, night- 
train, night-vision, night-waking, night-wanderer, 
eee night-warbling, night-work, and the 
ike. 

In the night, suddenly; unexpectedly. — To-night, in 
this night; as, to-night the moon will be eclipsed. 


Night/-eap,n. 1. A cap worn in bed or in undress. 
2. A glass of warm liquor before going to bed. 


[Cant.] Wright. 
Night/-eiirt, n. A cart used to remove the con- 
tents of privies by night. Simmonds. 


Night’-eroOw (nit/kro), ”. <A bird that cries in 
the night. 
Night/-d6g,n. A dog that hunts in the night, used 
by deer-stealers. 
Night/ed (nit/ed),a@. 1. Darkened; clouded; black. 
[Rare.] Shak, 
, 2. Overtaken by night; belated; benighted. 
Now to horse; 
I shall be nighted. Beau. & Fl. 
Night/-eyed,a. Capable of seeing at night; sharp- 
eyed. ‘ Your night-eyed Tiberius.” B. Jonson. 
Night/-fall (nit/fawl), n. The close of the day; 
evening. Swift. 
Night/-far/ing (nit/ffir-ing), @ Traveling in the 
night. Gay. 
Night/-fire (nit/-),”. 1. Ignis fatuus; Will-with-a 
wisp; Jack-with-a-lantern. 
2. Fire burning in the night. 
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Night/-fli/er (nit/-), m. An insect that flies in the 
night 


ght. 

Night/-glass (nit/-), n. <A spy-glass constructed 
to concentrate a large amount of light, s0 as to see 
objects distinctly at night. Totten. 

Night’/-gown, 7. <A loose gown used for undress. 

Night/-hag (uit/-),n. A witch supposed to wander 
in the night. 

Night/-hawk, ». (Ornith.) A 
bird allied to the goat-sucker, a 
native of the United 
States. It hunts its prey 
toward evening, and of- 
ten, diving down perpen- 
dicularly, produces a 
whirring sound, like that 
of a spinning-wheel. 

Night/-hér’on (nit/-), n. 
(Ornith.) A wading bird 
(Nycticorax Gardeni),al- 
lied to the bittern, but 
having a stouter bill. It 
is common in the Uni- 
ted States. 

Night/-house (nit/-), 7. 
which is open at night. 

Night/in-gale (nit/in-gal, 45), n. 
gale, A-8. nihtegale, tr. A-S. 
niht, night, and galan, to sing, 
gale, songster; O. Sax. nahti- 
gala, O. H. Ger. nahtagala, 
nahtigala, nahtegala, M. H. 
Ger. nahtegale, nahtegal, N. 
H. Ger. nachtigall, : 
D. nachtegaal, Sw. 
nachtergal, Dan. 
nattergal.) (Or- 
nith.) A small bird 
that sings at night ; 
the Luscinia philo- 
mela  (Motacilla 
luscinia of Linne- 
us); philomel. It 
is celebrated for its vocal powers. 

But the nightingale, another of my airy creatures, breathes 
such sweet, loud music out of her little instrumental throat, 
that it might make mankind to think that miracles are not 
ceased. He that at midnight, when the very laborer sleeps 
securely, should hear, as Thave very often, the clear airs, the 
sweet descants, the natural rising and falling, the doubling and 
redoubling of her voice, might well be lifted up above the 
earth, and say, Lord, what music hast thou provided for the 
saints in heaven, when thou affordest bad men such music on 
earth! Izaak Walton. 

Night/ish (nit/ish), a, Pertaining to night, or at- 
tached to the night. 

Night/-jiir (nit/-), n.  (Ornith.) A British bird, 
allied to the night-hawk (Caprimulgus Ewrop@us), 
distinguished by the wide gape of its beak; the 
goat-sucker. It hunts its prey in the dusk, and is 
remarkable for the loud sound it emits, like the 
whirring of aspinning-wheel. [See Zllust. of Goat- 
sucker.] 

Night/less (nit/-), a. Having no night. 

Night/ly (nit/l¥), a. 1. Done by night; happening 
in the night, or appearing in the night. 

2. Done every night; as, the watch goes his 
nightly round. 

Night/ly (nity), adv. 1. By night; in the night. 

Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 






Night Heron (1, Gardeni). 
A public house, or inn, 


[O. Eng. nyght- 









Nightly I visit. Dilton. 
2. Every night. 2 
Night/-man (nit/-),2.; pl. NIGHT/MEN, One who 


empties privies, in cities, by night. 

Night/mare (nit/-), n. (Prov. Ger. nachimar, 
nachtmahr, D. nachtmerrie. See MARE.) 

1, A sensation in sleep as of the pressure of a 
weight on the chest or stomach, and of an impossi- 
bility of motion, speech, or respiration, from which 
one wakes after extreme anxiety, in a troubled state 
of mind; incubus. Dunglison. 

2. Hence, any overwhelming, oppressive, or stu- 
pefying influence. 

Night’/-pié¢e (nit/pees), m. A piece of painting 
representing some night-scene, or so colored as to 
be exhibited to the best advantage by candle-light. 

Night/-rail (nit/ral), m. A loose robe, or garment, 
worn over the dress at night, or in sickness. [Obs.] 

Night/-ra/ven (nit/ra/vn), n. <A bird of ill omen 
that cries in the night; the night-heron. 

Night’-rale (nit/-), n. 1. A tumalt, or frolic, in 
the night; — as if a corruption of ntght-revel. [ Obs.] 

2. Such conduct as generally rul 2s, or prevails, at 
night. 

What night-rule now about 
this haunted grove? Shak. 

Night/shade_ (nit/-), 7. 
[A-8. nihtscadu.] (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Sola- 
num. S. nigrum is the com. 
mon nightshade, a low, 
branching, annual plant, 
having very small, white 
flowers, and small, round 
berries. 

Deadly-nightshade, a plant 
of the genus Atropa (A. bella- 
donna). — Enchanter’s night- 
shade. See ENCHANTER. — 


Nightshade (Atropa bella- 
donna). 














NIMBLE 


Three-leaved nightshade, a plant of several species of 
the genus 7rilliwm, having usually purple flowers, and 
characterized by having its parts mostly in threes. 


Night/-shirt (nit/-), ». A plain, loose shirt, for 
sleeping in; a night-gown. 

Night’-snap, n. A night thief. [Cant.] Beau. § Fl. 

Night/-soil (nit/-), n. The contents of necessaries ; 
—so called because collected in cities, and carried 
away, as a manure, by night. 

Night/-spéll (nit/-), n. A charm against accidents 
at night. 

Night/-trip’pimg (nit/-), a. Tripping about in the 
night; as, a night-tripping fairy. Shak. 

Night/-walk (nit/wawk), n. A walk in the evening 
or night. ne 

Night/-walk/er (nit/wawk/er), n. 1. One who 
malisy in his sleep; a somnambulist; a noctambu- 
ist. 

2. One who roves about in the night for evil pur- 
poses. om 

Night/-walk/ing (nit/wawk/ing), ». 1. Walking 
in one’s sleep; somnambulism; noctambulism. 

_2. A roving in the streets at night with evil de- 
signs. 

Night/ward (nit/-),a@. Approaching toward night. 

Night/watch (nit/wotch), n. 1. A period in the 
night, as distinguished by the change of watch. 

ae watch, or guard, to afford protection in the 
night. . 

Night/-watch/er (nit’wédtch/er), ». One who 
watches in the night; especially, one who watches 
with evil designs. a 

Night/-witch (nit/-),. A night-hag; a witch that 
appears in the nev 

Ni-grés/¢ent, a. [Lat. nigrescens, p. pr. of nigres- 
cere, to grow black, from niger, black.] Growing 
black; changing to a black color; approaching to 
blackness. 

Nig/ri-fi-ca/tion (Synop., §130), n. [Lat. nigrifi- 
care, trom niger, black, and Jacere, to make.] The 
act of making black. [Rare.] : 

Ni/grine, n. [Fr. nigrine, nigrin, from Lat. niger, 
black.] An ore of titanium, found in black grains 
or rolled pieces. [Written also nigrin.] 

Wt hil,n. (Lat.] Nothing. : 

Nihil album (i. e., white nothing) (Chem.), the white 
oxide or flowers of zinc, a woolly-looking, white matter, 
formed by the combustion of zinc, and so minutely divided 
as to be carried up mechanically and float in the air.— 
Nihil debet (i. e., he owes nothing) (Law.), the general 
issue in certain actions of debt.— Wihil dicit (i. e., he 
says nothing), a failing by the defendant to plead or an- 
swer. Tomlins. 

Ni/hil-igsm, n. [Fr. nihilisme, from Lat. nihil, 
nihilum, nothing, from ne, not, and hilum, a little 
thing, trifle. ] 

1. Nothingness; nihility. 

2. The doctrine that nothing can be known; skep- 
ticism carried to the denial of all knowledge and all 
reality. 

Ni/hilist/ie, a. 
nihilism. 

Ni-hil/i-ty,n. [Fr. nihilité, from Lat. nihil, nihilum. 
See supra.] Nothingness; a state of being nothing. 

Nil, n. [Lat.] Nothing; —a term often used for 
canceling, in accounts or book-keeping, meaning 
pass over, or take no notice of, that to which it re- 
fers. Stmmonds. 

The change in the Spanish orthography is of very recent 
date, and the system of public instruction almost nil. 


A, J. Ellis. 

Will, v. t. [A-S. nillan, nyllan, from ne, not, and 

willan, to will. Cf. Lat. nolle, from ne and velle, 

present tense nolo, from ne and volo.] Not to will; 

to refuse; to reject. [Obs.] Spenser, 
Nill, v. 7. To be unwilling; to refuse to act. 

_The actions of the will are “ velle” and “nolle,” to will and 


Pertaining to, or partaking of, 


nill. Burton. 
For would they, nill they, their king should be of his choos- 

ing. Latimer. 
Will, n. [Cf. Ir. & Gael. newl, star, light, cloud; 


neillin, neilean, a small cloud. Cf. NEBULA.] 
1. Shining sparks thrown off from melted brass. 
2. A nail; also, a needle. Halliwell, 

Ni-lém/e-ter, n. [Fr. nilométre, Gr. Netouérpwr, 
from Netdos, the Nile, and pérpov, measure.] An 
instrument for measuring the rise of water in the 
Nile during its periodical flood. 

Ni/lo-seope, n. [Gr. Netookoretov, from NetAos, 
the Nile, and cxoreiv, to behold or obserye.] An 
instrument for observing, or measuring, the height 
of the waters of the Nile; a Nilometer. 

Ni-lot/ie, a. [Lat. Niloticus, from Nilus, Gr. Netdos, 
the Nile; Fr. Nilotiqgue.] Pertaining to the River 
Nile, in Egypt. 

Nim, v. ¢. [A-S. niman, nioman, neoman, O. Sax. 
& Goth. niman, O. Fries. nima, nema, Icel. nema, 
O. H. Ger. neman, M. H. Ger. & D. nemen, N. H. 
Ger. nehmen, allied to Russ. imati, with apheresis 
of n, Lith. imti, Gr. vénery, Skr. nam.] To take; to 
steal; to filch. [Obs.] 

Every one who had nimmed a church-bell did not ring it out 
for all to hear the sound thereof. . 

Nim-biffer-otts, a. [Lat. nimbifer, from nimbus, 
a cloud, and ferre, to bring.] Serving to bring 
clouds or stormy weather. 

Nim/ble, a. [compar. NIMBLER ; superl. NIMBLEST. } 
[A-S. némol, nwmol, capable, receiving, catching, 
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NIMBLENESS 


from niman, to take; Icel. ntimr, Dan, nem, quick 
of understanding, ingenious, docile.] Light and 
quick in motion; moving with ease and celerity; 
lively; swift. 
Through the mid seas the nimble pinnace sails. Pope. 
(= Nimble is sometimes used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds ; as, ntimble-footed, nimble-pin- 
toned, nimble-winged, and the like. 
Syn.— Agile; quick; active; brisk; lively; prompt; 
expert. 

Nim/ble-mess, n. The quality of being nimble; 
lightness and agility in motion; quickness; celerity ; 
speed; swiftness. 

i oe stag thought it better to trust to the nimbleness of his 
eet. 


Sidney. 
_, Ovid ranged over Parnassus with great nimbleness and agil- 
ity. Addison. 


Nim/bless,. Nimbleness. [0bs.] Spenser, 

Nim/bly, adv. In a nimble manner; with agility; 
with light, quick motion. 

He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber. Shak. 

Nim-bose/,a. (Lat. nimbosus, from nimbus, cloud.] 
Cloudy; stormy. 

Wim/bus, n. [Lat., a rain-storm, a rain-cloud, the 
bright cloud or cloud-shaped splendor which envel- 
oped the gods, when they appeared on earth. ] 

1. (Fine Arts.) A circle, or disk, of rays of light 
around the heads of divinities, saints, and sover- 
eigns, upon medals, pictures, and the like; a halo. 

When limited to the head only, itis termed nimbus ; when it 
envelops the whole body, it is the “* aureola.” Fairholt. 

2. (Meteor.) The rain-cloud ; one of the four prin- 
cipal varieties of clouds. See CLouD. 

Ni-mi’e-ty, n. [Lat. nimietas, from nimius, a., ni- 
mis, ady.,toomuch.] State of beingin excess. [2.] 
There is a nimiety, a too-much-negs, in all Germans. Coleridge. 

Nim/i-otis, a, [Lat. nimis, too much.] Excessive; 
extravagant; inordinate. [Obs.] 

Nim/mer,n. [From nim, q.v.] A thief. [Obs.] 

Nin/eom-poop, n. [A corruption of Lat. non 
compos. See Non Comros MEnTIs.] A silly fool; 
a blockhead; a trifling dotard. [Zow.] 

Nine, a. [A-8. nigon, nigan, O. Sax. & O. Fries. 
nigun, L. Ger. & D. negen, O. H. Ger. & Goth. niun, 
N.H. Ger. newn, Icel. niu, Sw. nio, Dan. ni, allied 
to Lat. novem, Skr. navam, Gyr. évvéa.] One more 
than eight, or one less than ten; five and four 
added; as, nine miles. 

Nine,». 1. The number next following eight and 
preceding ten; the sum of five and four. 

2. A symbol representing nine units, as 9 or ix, 


The Nine, the nine Muses. 


Wine/fold, a. Nine times repeated. 

Nine/’-hdles, n. A game in which nine holes are 
made in the ground, into which a ball is to be 
bowled. 

WNine/-killer, x. (Ornith.) The northern butcher- 
bird ; — popularly so called. 

Nine’/-mén’s-m6r/ris, nm. See Morris. 

WNine/penge, n.; pl. NINE/PEN-CES. A silver coin 
of the value of nine pence. 

Nine/-pins, 7. A play, originally with nine pins 
or pieces of wood set on end, at which a bowl is 
rolled for throwing them down; as, to play at nine- 
pins, or a game at nine-pins. 

a" In the United States, fer pins are used for this 
game, which is hence often called ten-pins. 


Nine/-seodre, a. Noting nine times twenty, or one 
hundred and eighty. See Score. 
Wine/’-seore,n, The number of nine times twenty. 
Wine/teen, a. [A-S. nigontyne, nigontine.] Nine 
and ten; one more than eighteen, and one less than 
twenty; as, nineteen months. 
Nime/teen, n. 1. The number greater by one than 
eighteen; the sum of ten and nine. 
_A symbol representing nineteen units, as 19 
or xix. 
Nine/teenth, a. [A-S. nigonteddha, nigontodha.] 
1. Following the eighteenth and preceding the 
twentieth; coming after eighteen of the same class. 
2. Constituting or being one of nineteen equal 
parts into which any thing is divided. 
Nine/teenth, n. 1. The quotient of a unit divided 
by nineteen; one of nineteen equal parts. 
2. The next in order after the eighteenth; the 
ninth after the tenth. 
3. (Mus.) An interval comprising two octaves 
and a fifth. Moore. 
Ce eae oe a, 1. Next in order after the eighty- 
ninth. 
2. Constituting or being one of ninety equal 
parts. ; 
Nine/ti-eth, n. 1. The quotient of a unit divided 
by ninety; one of ninety equal parts, 
2. The next in order after the cighty-ninth; the 
tenth after the eightieth. 
Wine/ty, a. Nine times ten; one more than eighty- 
nine; as, ninety men. 
Nine/ty,. 1. The sum of nine times ten. 
2. A symbol representing ninety units, as 90 


or xe. 
Nin/ny, 7. (Cf. It. ninno, ninna, a baby, Sp. nino, 


nina, child, infant, Gr. vevds, foolish, silly.] <A 
fool; a simpleton; a dolt. 
Nin/ny-ham/mer,n. A simpleton. Arbuthnot. 








Nin/sin, n. (Med.) A bitter root possessing medi- | 


? 887 


einal qualities similar to those of ginseng, 
ten also ninzin. ] Dunglison. 
Winth, a. [A-S. nigddha, nigudha, nigedha; but 
ninth in English is formed directly from nine; O. 
H. Ger. niunto, M. H. Ger. niwnte, N. H. Ger, 
neunte, Goth. niunda, Sw. nionde, Dan. niende.] 

1. Following the eighth and preceding the tenth; 
coming after eight of the same class. 

2. Constituting or being one of nine equal parts 
into which any thing is divided. 

Ninth, n. 1. The quotient of a unit divided by 
nine; one of nine equal parts, 

2. (Mus.) (a.) An interval containing an octave 
and a second. (b.) A chord consisting of the com- 
mon chord, with the eighth advanced one note, 

Ninth/ly, adv. In the ninth place, 

Nin/zin, 7», See NINSIN, 

Ni/o-be, n. [Lat. Nioba, Niobe, 
Gr. N6By.] (Myth.) The daugh- 
ter of Tantalus, and wife of Am- 
phion, king of Thebes. Her pride 
in her children provoked Apollo 
and Diana, who slew them all. 
Upon this Niobe was struck dumb 
with grief, and remained stupid, 
for which reason, as was sup- 
posed by Cicero, the poets feigned 
her to haye been turned into 


[Writ- 


stone, 
Ni-0/bi-im, ». [From Wiobe.] 
(Min.) The metal previously 


named columbium. Dana. 

Nip, v.t. [imp. & p. p. NIPPED 
cults less properly NIPT; p. pr. 
& vb. n. NIPPING.] [A-S. hnipan, 
to bend or cast down, Icel. hnip- 
pa, to strike against, hneppa, to 
bend, press, Goth. hniupan, to break, Sw. njupa, 
nypa, to press with the fingers; Sw. knipa, Dan. 
Inibe, id., Icel. knipa, to twist, D. knippen, to nip, 
clip, pinch, snap, knijpen, nijpen, to pinch, L. Ger. 
knipen, O. Ger. knyppen, nippen, H. Ger. kneipen, 
knetfen, to pinch, cut off, nip, kniff, a pinch, a nip- 
ping, knippen, to fillip, snap. 

1. To inclose and compress tightly between two 
surfaces or edges which are brought together or 
closed; to pinch; to close in upon. 

May this hard earth cleave to the Nadir hell, 
Down, down, and close again, and nip me flat, 
If I be such a traitress. Tennyson. 

2. To remove by pinching, biting, or cutting with 
two meeting edges of any thing; to clip; to cut off 
the end of, 

The small shoots... must be nipped off. Mortimer. 

3. Hence, to blast, as by frost; to check the 
growth or vigor of; to destroy. 

4. To bite; to vex. ‘‘A nipping test for covetous 
men,” Latimer. 

And sharp remorse his heart did prick and nip. Spenser. 

5. To satirize keenly ; to taunt sarcastically.[ Obs.] 

To nip in the bud, to destroy at the very commence- 
ment of growth; to kill in the incipient stage; to cut off 
before development. 

Nip,7. 1. A seizing or closing in upon; as, in the 
northern seas, the nip of the ice. 

2. A pinch with the nails or teeth, 

3. A small cut, or a cutting off the end. 

4, A blast; a killing of the ends of plants; de- 
struction by frost. 

5. A biting sarcasm; a taunt. 

6. [L. Ger. & D. nippen, Dan. nippe, H. Ger. 
nipfen, to sip.] A sip or small draught; as, a nip 





dren, from a Group 
in the Tribune at 
Florence. 


of toddy. 
Nip’per,. 1. A fore tooth of ahorse, The nip- 
pers are four in number, 
2. A satirist. [ Obs.] Ascham. 


3. A pickpocket; a petty thief. 
4. A small draught; a sip; anip. 
Nip’/per-kin, n. [See Nip, n., 6.] 
[Rare.] 
Nip’/pers, n. pl. 

1. Small pincers for 
holding, breaking, or 
cutting. 

2. (Naut.) A num- 
ber of yarns marled 


[ Vulgar.) 
A small cup. 





Nippers. i 
together, used to secure a cable to the messenger. 


Wip/ping-ly, ad. Ina nipping manner; with bit- 
ter sarcasm ; bitingly. 

Wip/pi-tate, a. [Perhaps from nappy, as it were, 
nippy-nappy.  Nares.)} Peculiarly strong and 
good, as ale or other liquor. [Cant.] [Ods.] 

’T will make a cup of wine taste nippitate. Chapman. 
Nip-pi-ta/to, \”. [See supra.] Strong liquor. 
Nip-pi-ta/tum, [Cant.] [Obs.] _ Beau. jt Fl, 
Wip’ple, n. [A-S. nypele; allied to nibble, q. v. 

1. The spongy, conical protuberance by which 
milk is drawn from the breasts of females; a teat; 


a pap. 2 ; 7 
D The orifice at which any animal liquor is sepa- 
rated. [Rare.] Derham. 


3. Any small projection in which there is an 
orifice for discharging a fluid, or for other pur- 
poses; as, the nipple of a percussion-lock, or that 
part on which the cap is put to be fired. 

Nipple shicid, a protection for the breast, worn by 
women. Simmonds. 


NITRITE 


Nip/ple-wort (-wfirt), m. (Bot.) An herb of the 
genus Lapsana, formerly used as an external appli- 
cation to the breasts of women. 

WVtp'ter, m. [Gr. virrip, washing-vessel, basin, 
from vinrewy, to wash.] (ccl.) The ceremony of 
washing the feet observed by the members of some 
Christian sects in imitation of the act of the Sa- 
vior, especially by those of the Greek church, 
who perform it on the Thursday before Easter. 

Nis. [A-S. nis, nys, from ne, not, and is, ys, is.) Is 
not. [Obs.] ‘ Spenser. 

Ni/san, n. (Heb. nisdr.] A month of the Jewish 
calendar, being the first month of the civil year, 
answering to the month of April. It was originally 
called Abib, but began to be called Nisan after the 
captivity. Kitto. 

Ni/sey, n. [Perh. fr, Fr. niais, a simpleton. See 
NrAs.] A simpleton; a fool. ‘To win applause 
from gaping niseys.” Hudibras Redivivus, 1707, 

WW%'s@, conj. [Lat.] Unless; if not. 

(=> In legal proceedings, this word is used to indicate 
that any order, &c., shall take effect at a given time, un- 
dess before that time the order, &c., is modified, or some- 
thing else is done to prevent its taking effect. Continu- 
ance nisi is a conditional continuance of the case till the 
next term of the court, wnless otherwise disposed of in 
the mean time. 

Nisi prius (Law), unless before ;—a phrase applied to 
terms of court, held generally by a single judge, with a 
jury, for the trial of jury causes. The term originated in 
a legal fiction. An issue of fact being made up, it is, ac- 
cording to the English practice, appointed by the entry 
on the record, or written proceedings, to be tried by a 
jury from the county of which the proceedings are dated, 
at Westminster, wnless before the day appointed (rtst 
prius) the judges shall have come to the county in ques- 
tion, which they always do, and there try the cause. 

Brande. Yomlins. New Am. Cyc. 

Nit, n. gat hnitu, L. Ger. nete, D. neet, Icel. nyt, 
nit, for hnit, Sw. gnet, Dan. gnid, O. H. Ger, niz, for 
hniz, N. H. Ger. nisz, allied to Gi. xévis, xévidos, 
Russ. & Pol. gnida, Bohem. hnida, W. nedd.] The 
egg of a louse or other small insect. 

Ni/ten-¢y, n. [Lat. nitens, p. pr. of nitere, to 
shine. | | 2are, 

1. Brightness; luster. 

2. [From Lat. nitens, p. pr. of niti, to strive.] 
Endeavor; effort. Boyle. 

Ni’ter,)/n. [Fr. & Pr. nitre, Sp., It., & Pg. nitro, 

Ni/tre,§ Lat. nitrwm, Gr. virpov, Of. NATRON.] 

1. (Chem.) A white, crystalline, semi-transparent 
salt, nitrate of potassa, having a pungent, saline 
taste. It occurs in nature as a crust of minute, 
silky crystals, and often as the result of the decom- 
position of animal matter in the presence of bases. 
It is largely used as an antiseptic, also in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, and in medicine as a diuretic 
and refrigerant ; —called also saltpeter. 

2. The native carbonate of soda; natron. [Obs. 
and very rare.] 

As he that taketh away a garment in cold weather, and as 
vinegar upon niter, so is he that singeth songs to a heavy 
heart. Prov, XxXv. 20. 

For though thou wash thee with niter, and take thee much 
soap, yet thine iniquity is marked before me. Jer, ii. 22. 

Cubic niter, a deliquescent salt, nitrate of soda, found 
as a native incrustation, like niter, in Peru and Chili, 
whence it is known as Chili salipeter. 

Nith/ing, n. [See NipInG,] A coward; a dastard; 
a poltroon., [Obs. 

Wit/id, a. [Lat. ntidus, from nitere, to shine; It. 
& Sp. nitido,] 


1. Bright; lustrous; shining, Boyle. 
2. Gay ; spruce ; fine ; — said of persons. 
Reeve, 


[Rare.] 

Ni/trate (45),”. [Fr. nitrate, It. nitrato, N. Lat. 
nitratum, and nitras, nitratis, from Lat. nitrum, 
See Nrrer.] (Chem.) A salt formed by the union 
of nitric acid with a base, 

Nitrate of silver, lunar caustic. 
Nitrate of soda, See under NITER. 

Wi/tra-ted, a 1. Combined with nitric acid. 

2. (Photog.) Prepared with nitrate of silver, 

Wi/tra-time, n. (Min.) A mineral occurring in 
transparent crystals, usually of a white, sometimes 
of a reddish, gray, or lemon-yellow color; native 
nitrate of soda. Dana, 

Wi/tre,n. See NITER. 

Ni’/tri-a-ry, n. An artificial bed of decomposing 
animal matter for the manufacture of niter. 

Ni/trie, a. [Fr. nitrique, It. nitrico, N. Lat. nitri- 
cus, from Lat. nitrum. See Nivrer.] (Chem,) 
Pertaining to, or containing, nitrogen. 

Nitric acid, a powerful, corrosive acid, containing five 
equivalents of oxygen and one of nitrogen. — Mitric ox- 
ide, an acid composed of oxygen and nitrogen, in the 
preerton. of two equivalents of the former to one of the 

atter. 

Ni‘tri-fi-e@/tion, n. [Fr. nitrification. See infra.] 

1. The process of forming niter by the decompo- 
sition of animal matter. 

2. The process of converting into niter, 

WNi/tri-fy, v. t. [imp. & p. p. NITRIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. NITRIFYING. [Fr. nitrifier, Lat. nitrwm 
and facere, to make. See NireR.] To convert 
into niter. 

Nitrite, x. [Fr. nitrite. See Nrrer.] (Chem.) A 
salt formed by the combination of nitrous acid with 
a base. 


See under LUNAR. — 
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NITRO-AERIAL 


Wi/tro-a-€/ri-al, a. [See NrreR and AERIAL.] 
Containing, or consisting of, niter and air. Ray. 

Ni/tro-bén/zole, n. (Chem.) A liquid formed by 
treating benzole with nitric acid, and used as a sub- 
stitute for the essence of bitter almonds in perfu- 
mery. 

Ni/tro-gen, n. [Fr. nitrogéne, from Lat. nitrum, 
Gr. virpov, and Lat. genere, gignere, Gr. yévetv, 
yeiverdat, yevéodat, yiyvesSat, to produce, bring 
forth.] (Chem.) A gaseous element, without taste, 
odor, or color, forming nearly four fifths of com- 
mon air, and incapable of supporting life; azote. 
It is almost inert, chemically, but forms, by combi- 
nation, nitric acid and ammonia, and is uniformly 
present in animal tissues. Its specific gravity is 
0.94; its atomic weight, 14. 

Ni/tro-gen-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. NITROGENIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. NITROGENIZING.] To imbue with 
nitrogen. a ‘ 

Nitrds’/enots, a. [Fr. nitrogene. 
Pertaining to, or containing, nitrogen. 

Wi/tro-leii/eate, n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the 
combination of nitroleucic acid with a base. 

Ni’tro-lea/cie, a. [Fr. nitroleucique, from Lat. 
nitrum and Eng. lewcine, Fr. leucine, from Gr. 
Nevxds, white. See NivEeR.] (Chem.) Pertaining 
to, or derived from, nitric acid and leucine; as, 
nitro-leucic acid. 

Ni-trdm/e-ter, n. [Fr. nitrométre, from Lat. ni- 
trum and Gr. pétpov, measure. See NITER.] 
(Chem.) An instrument for ascertaining the quality 
or value of niter. Ure. 

Ni/tro-mii/ri-atfie,a. [Fr. nitromuriatique, from 
Lat. nitrum and Fr. muriatique, Lat. mauriaticus. 
See Nirer and MuriaAtTic.] (Chem.) Pertaining 
to, or composed of, nitric acid and muriatic acid ; — 
said of an acid formed by mixing nitric and muri- 
atic (or hydrochloric) acid, and which was formerly 
called aqua regia, from its solvent power over gold, 
the king of the metals. Brande. 

Ni-trose’, a. Pertaining to, or containing, niter; 
nitrous. 

Ni/trotis, a. [Lat. nitrosus, Fr. nitreux, Pr. nitros, 
Sp., Pg., & It. nitroso. See NiTER.] Pertaining 
to, or containing, niter; partaking of the qualities 
of niter, or resembling it. 

Nitrous acid (Chem.), an acid composed of nitrogen 
and oxygen, in which the oxygen is in a lower proportion 
than that in which the same elements form nitric acid. — 
Nitrous oxide, a gas composed of one equivalent of oxy- 
gen and one of nitrogen; — sometimes, from its effects on 
the animal system when inhaled, called exhilarating or 
laughing gas. 

Ni/try, a. Nitrous; pertaining to niter; producing 
niter. 

Nit/ter,n. [From nit.] The horse-louse; an insect 
that deposits nits on horses. 

Nit/ti-ly, adv. Lousily. [0Obs.] 

Wit/ty, a. [From nit.] Full of nits; abounding 
with nits. 


See supra.] 


Nit/ty, a. [Lat. nitidus, shining.] Shining; ele- 
gant; spruce. ‘‘O sweet, nitty youth.” Marston. 
Ni/val, a. [Lat. nivalis, from nix, nivis, snow.] 


Abounding with snow; snowy. [0bds.] 

Niv’e-otis, a. [Lat. nivews, from nix, nivis, snow.] 
Snowy; resembling snow; partaking of the quali- 
ties of snow. [fare. Browne. 

WW i-vose’, n. Bas nix, nivis, snow.) The fourth 
month of the French republican calendar, dating 
from Sept. 22,1792. It commenced Dec. 21 or 22, 
and ended Jan. 19 or 20. See VENDEMIAIRE. 

Wi-zam’, n. (Hind. & Ar. nizdm, order, disposi- 

‘tion, aruler or sovereign prince; from Ar. nazama, 

{ to arrange, govern.] The title of the native sover- 
eigns of Hyderabad, in India, derived from Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, who, after the death of Aurungzebe, ob- 
tained possession of the Mohammedan conquests in 
the Deccan, and whose name was assumed as a title 
by his successors in the sovereignty. Eng. Cyc. 

Ni’zey, . The same as NISEY. 

NO, adv. [A-8.& O. Fries. nd, Skr. na, Per. nah. 
Cf. Nay.] Nay;—a word of denial or refusal, ex- 
pressing a negative. Before an adjective or adverb 
in the comparative degree, it is used instead of not, 
for in no respect or degree, or not at all; as, no 
longer, no shorter. After another negative it is 
emphatic. 

There is none righteous; no, not one. Rom. iii. 10. 

027 In early English, no answered questions negatively 
framed, and nay those not including a negative. See YES. 

NO, a. [O. Eng. non, abbreviated from none, q. v.] 
Not any; not one; none, 

Let there be no strife between me and thee. Gen. xiii. 8. 

That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream. Byron. 

NO, n.; pl. NOES. 1. A refusal by use of the word 
no; a denial, 

2. A negative vote; one who votes in the nega- 
tive; as, to call for the ayes and noes; the noes 
have it. 

No-a/ehi-an (110) (Synop., § 130), a. Pertaining to 
Noah, the patriarch, or to his time. 

Nob, n. [See knob.] 1. The head. [LZow.] 

2. Hence, a person in a superior position in life; 


anobleman. [Slang.| 
3. One who holds out for higher wages in a strike. 
Eng.] Thackeray. 


N6b/bler, n. A wine-glass of spirits. [£ng.] 
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No-bilia-ry, n. [Fr. nobili Sp. nobiliario. 
See NoBuE.] A history of noble families. [Obs.] 

No-bil/i-fy, v. ¢. [Lat. nobilis, noble, and facere, 
to make.] To make noble; to dignify; to exalt; to 
nobilitate. [Obs.] ne 

No-bil/i-tate, v. t. [Lat. nobilitare, nobilitatum, 
It. nobdilitare, Pr. nobilitar, O. Fr. nobiliter.} To 
make noble; to ennoble. [0bs.] 

No-bil/i-ta/tion, n. [O. Fr. nobilitation.] _The 
act of making noble. [Obs.] More. 

No-bil/i-ty, n. (Lat. nobilitas, It. nobilita, Pr. no- 
bititat, nobletat, O. Fr. nobilited, Fr. noblesse. See 
NOBLE. ] 

1. The quality of being noble; as, (a@.) Dignity ; 
greatness ; grandeur; elevation; superiority of 
mind or of quality; commanding excellence; emi- 
nence. 

‘Though she hated Amphialus, yet the nobility of her courage 


prevailed over it. Sidney. 
They thought it great their sovereign to control, 
And named their pride nobility of soul. Driden. 


(b.) Noble birth; patrician dignity; antiquity of 
family; distinction by rank, station, and title. 

When I took up Boccace unawares, I fell on the same argu- 
ment of preferring virtue to nobility of blood and titles, in the 
story of Sigismunda. Dryden. 

2. Those who are noble; the collective body of 
titled and privileged persons in a state; the aristo- 
cratic and patrician class; the peerage; as, the 
English nobility ; French, German, Russian nobility. 

INO/ble, a. [compar. NOBLER; superl. NOBLEST.] 
[Fr., Pr., & Sp. noble, Pg. nobre, It. nobile, from 
Lat. nobilis, that can be or is known, well known, 
famous, high-born, noble, from noscere, novi, to 
know. ] 

1. Possessing eminence, elevation, dignity, or the 
like; exalted; superior; above whatever is low, 
mean, degrading, or dishonorable; as, a noble mind; 
a noble heart; the noblest part of the body. 

Statues, with winding ivy crowned, belong 


To nobler poets for a nobler song. Dryden. 
To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous, Milton. 


2. Grand; stately; magnificent; splendid; as,a 
noble edifice. 

3. Specifically, of exalted rank; distinguished by 
birth, station, or title, from the masses; of aristo- 
cratic or patrician family; high-born; as, of noble 
blood; a noble personage. 

{- Nodle is sometimes used in the formation of self-. 
explaining compounds; as, noble-born, noble-hearted, 
noble-minded, noble-spirited, and the like. 

Noble metals, gold, silver, platinum, and other metals, 
which can be separated from oxygen by heat alone. Ure. 

Syn.—Honorable; worthy; dignified; elevated; ex- 
alted; sublime; great; eminent; illustrious; renowned; 
stately; splendid; magnificent; grand; magnanimous; 
generous; liberal; free. 

NO/’ble, n. 1. A person of rank above a commoner; 
a nobleman; a peer. 

2. A money of account, and, formerly, a gold 
coin, of the value of 6s. 8d. sterling, or about $1.61. 

3. (Ichth.) A small marine fish; Aspidophorus 
Europeus ; the armed bull-head. 

No/’ble, v. t. To make noble; to ennoble. [0bds.] 
“ Nobled by fame.” Surrey. 

N0O/ble-man, 7.; pl. NO/BLE-MEN. One of the no- 
bility; anoble; a peer; one who enjoys rank above 
acommoner, either by virtue of birth, by office, or 
by patent. 

NO’/ble-ness, n. 1. The quality of being noble; 
greatness; dignity; ingenuousness; magnanimity; 
elevation of mind or of station; nobility. 

His purposes are full of honesty, nobleness, and integrity. 

Bp. Taylor. 


Greatness of mind and nobleness their seat 
Build in her loveliest. Milton. 


2. Grandeur, stateliness; as, the nobleness of an 
edifice. 
No-bléss/, or NO’bless (Synop., §130), ”._ [Fr. 
No-blésse’, or NO’blesse §_ noblesse, Pr. noblessa, 
nobleza, Sp. nobleza, Pg. nobreza, O. It. nobilezza. 
See NOBLE. ] 
1. Dignity; greatness; noble birth or condition. 
[ Obs. Spenser. B. Jonson. 
2. The nobility ; persons of noble rank collective- 
ly, including males and females. Dryden. 
NO/ble-wom/an, n.; pl. NO/BLE-WOM/EN (-wim/- 
en). A female of noble rank. 
NO/bly, adv. 1. Of noble extraction; descended 
from a family of rank; as, nobly born or descended. 
2. With greatness of soul; heroically ; with mag- 
nanimity; as, a deed nobly done. 
3. Splendidly; magnificently. 
Where could an emperor’s ashes have been g0 nobly lodged 
as in the midst of his metropolis, and on the top of so exalted 
a monument? ddison. 
Syn. —lIllustriously ; honorably; magnanimously ; 
heroically; worthily; eminently; grandly; magnificent- 
ly; splendidly. 
NO/béd-y,n. 1. Noperson; noone; not any body. 
2. Hence, a person of no influence or importance ; 
an insignificant or contemptible person. peer. 
NO/eake, n. [Corrupted from Indian nookhik, meal. 
Palfrey.) A kind of food used by the American 
Indians, consisting of Indian corn parched, beaten 
to powder, and mixed with water so as to form a 
sort of paste. 
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No/cent, a. [Lat. nocens, p. pr. of nocere, to hurt; 

It. & O. Sp. nocente, Fr. nuisant.] 
1. Doing hurt, or having a tendency to hurt; 
hurtful; mischievous; as, nocent qualities. Watts. 
ee es wicked; —the opposite of innocent. 

85 
Nbrcoutly, adv. Haurtfully; injuriously. [Rare.] 
NO/cive, a. [Lat. nocivus, from nocere, to hurt; It., 
Sp., & Pg. nocivo, Pr. nociu.] Hurtful; injurious. 
Obs.] Hooker, 
Nock, n. [O. D. nocke, notch; Ir. neag, eag.] A 
notch, as of an arrow. [Obs.] 

He took his arrow by the nock. Chapman. 


Nock, v. t. To place in the notch; to fix to the 
string, as an arrow. [Obs. Chapman. 

Noe-tam/bu-la/tion, n. [Fr. noctambulation, fr. 
Lat. nox, noctis, night, and ambulare, to walk.] A 
rising from bed and walking in sleep. [Obs.] 

Noe-tam/bu-list, n. [Fr. noctambule. See su- 
pra.) One who rises from bed and walks in his 
sleep; asomnambulist. [Rare.} 

Noe-tam/bu-lo, n. <A sleep-walker; a noctambu- 
list. [ Obs. Browne, 

Voetho'’ra,n. (Gr. viz, vuxris, night, and Yodpos, 
leaping.) (Zo06l.) A genus of quadrumanous noc- 
turnal animals, allied to the lemur, found in South 
America. 

Noe-tid/i-al, n. [Lat. now, noctis, night, and dies, 
day.] Comprising a night anda day. [0Obs.] 

Noe-tif/er-otis, a. [Lat. noctifer, from now, noctis, 
night, and ferre, to bring; Fr. noctifere.] Bring- 
ing night. [Obs.] 

N6e’tilii’ed, n. [Lat. noctiluca, something that 
shines by night, from nox, noctis, night, and lucere, 
to shine; Fr. noctiluque.| That which shines by 
night; — an old name for phosphorus. Brande, 

N6e/ti-lii/eotis, a. Shining in the night. 

Noe-tiv/a-gant, a. ([Lat. nox, noctis, night, and 
vagans, p. pr. of vagari, to wander about.| Wan- 
dering in the night, as animals for prey. 

Noe-tiv’/a-ga’'tion, n. [Lat. nox, noctis, night, and 
vagari, to wander about.] A roving in the night. 

Noe-tiv/a-gotis, a. [Lat. noctivagus, from noz, 
noctis, night, and vagus, wandering about; Fr. noc- 
tivague.] The same as NOCTIVAGANT. See Noc- 
TIVAGANT. 

N6e/to-graph,n. [Gr. viz, vuerds, night, darkness, 
and ypagery, to write.] A kind of writing frame for 
the blind. Simmonds. 

N6e/tu-a-ry, n. ([Lat. noctu, by night, from nox, 
noctis, night.) An account of what passes in the 
night; a nightly journal; — distinguished from dia- 
ry. [Rare.] Addison. 

No6e/tule, n. [Fr. noctule, N. Lat. noctula, diminu- 
tive of Lat. noctwa, a night-owl, from noctu, by 
night. Cf. supra.] (Zodl.) A large species of Eu- 
ropean bat, the Vespertilio (or Noctulina) altivolans. 

Noe/tirn, n. [Fr. nocturne, from Lat. nocturnus, 
belonging to the night. See injra.] 

1. An office of devotion, or act of religious service 
by night. 

2. One of the portions into which the Psalter was 
divided, each consisting of nine psalms, designed to 
be used at such a night-service. Hook. 

Noe-tair/nal, a. (Lat. nocturnalis and nocturnus, 
from nox, night, noctu, by night; Pr. nocturnal, 
nocturn, Sp. nocturnal, nocturno, It. notturno, Fr. 
nocturne. | 

1. Pertaining to, done, or occurring at night; as, 
nocturnal darkness, cries, expeditions, and the like. 

From gilded roofs depend ee lamps display 
Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. Dryden. 

2. Having a habit of seeking food at night; as, 
nocturnal birds and insects. 

Noe-tiir/nal,n. An instrument for taking the alti- 
tude of the stars, &c., formerly used at sea, [Obs.] 

Noe-tfiir/nal-ly, adv. By night; nightly. 


Noe-tfiirne’, n. [Fr.] (Aus.) A night-piece, or 
serenade. 

Woe-ttrno, n. [It.] (Mus.) The same as Noc- 
TURNE, 


Néde/ai-ment, n. [L. Lat. nocwmentum, from nocere, 
to hurt; It. & Sp. nocumento.] Harm; injury; det- 
riment. [Obs.] 

NGe/t-otts, a. [Lat. nocuus, from nocere, to hurt.] 
Hurtful. [ Obs. Bailey. 

N6e/ti-otts-ly, adv. Hurtfully; injuriously. Ane 

Nod, v.%. [Probably allied to Lat. nutare. Cf. W. 
nodi, to mark, to note, ndd, token, mark; Lat. no- 
tare, to mark, nota, mark; Dan. node, pl. noder, 
gestures, carriage of body.] 

1. To bend or incline the upper part, with a quick 
motion; as, nodding plumes. ‘The nodding ver- 
dure of its brow.” Thomson. 

2. To incline the head with a quick motion; to 
make a slight bow; to make a motion of assent, or 
of salutation, with the head; as, to nod at one. 

Sit in a chair of state, and nod. Beau. & Fi. 

3. To be drowsy. 

Your predecessors, contrary to other authors, never pleased 
their readers more than when they were nodding. Addison. 

N6d, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. NODDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
NODDING. ] 

1. To incline or bend, as the head or top; to make 
a motion of assent, of salutation, or of drowsiness 
with. 

2. To signify by a nod; as, to nod approbation. 
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WSd, n. 1. A dropping or bending forward of the 
upper part or top of any thing. 
Like a drunken sailor on a mast, 
Ready with every nod to tumble down. Shak. 
2. Hence, a quick downward or forward motion 
of the head, in assent, in familiar salutation, in 
drowsiness, as a signal, or in command. 
A look or a nod only ought to correct them when they do 
amiss. Locke. 
3. (Cf. Lat. nwmen, for nutamen.] An intimation 
of a wish, or any emotion; a command. 
Nod/al, a. Of the nature of, or relating to, a node; 
as, a nodal point. 
Nodal line, or point, in a vibrating plate or cord, that 


line or point which remains at rest while the other parts 
of the body are in a state of vibration. 


NO/da-ted, a. ([Lat. nodatus, p. p. of nodare, to 
make knotty, from nodus, knot.] Knotted. 


Nodated hyperbola (Geom.), a certain curve having 
two branches which intersect each other. 


No-da/tion, n. [Lat. nodatio, from nodare. See 
supra.] The act of making a knot, or the state of 
being knotted. [Lare.] 

N6éd’/den, a. Bent; inclined. foe Thomson. 

N6d/der, n. One who nods; a drowsy person. 

Noéd/ding, a. (Bot.) Curved so that 
the apex hangs down; having the 
top bent downward. x 

N6d/dle, n. [Probably from nod, ¢ 
because it is the nodding part of the 
body. Nodding. 

1. The head; — used jocosely or contemptuously. 
Come, master, I have a project in my noddle. L’Estrange. 


2. The back part of the head or neck. [Obs.] 


Of that whiche ordeineth dooe procede —Imaginacion in 
the forhed, Reason in ‘he prance, Remembraunce in the nodel. 
Sir T. Elyot, 1541. 


For occasion ~ it is in the common verse) turneth a bald 
noddle, after she hath presented her locks in front, and no hold 
taken. Bacon. 


After that fasten cupping-glasses to the noddle of the neck. 


Barrough, 1624. 

WNoéd/dy,n. [Prob- 
ably from nod, be- 
cause a person who 
is frequently nod- 
ding, as in assent, 





may be easily 
looked upon as a 
fool.] 


1. A simpleton; 
a fool. 

2. (Ornith.) A 
sea-fowl; the boo- 
by. See Boosy. 

3. A game at 





Noddy (Sterna stolida). 
cards, anciently common, and not yet wholly out of 


use. Halliwell. 
4. A small, two-wheeled vehicle, usually drawn 
by one horse. 

NGde, 7. [Lat. nodus, It. & Sp. nodo, Fr. neud.] 
1. A knot; a knob; a protuberance; a swelling. 
2. Specifically, (a.) (Astron.) One of the two 

points where the orbit of a planet, or comet, inter- 
sects the ecliptic, or the orbit of a satellite intersects 
that ofits primary. (0b.) (Bot.) The joint of astem, 
or the part whence a leaf, or pair of leaves, springs. 
Gray. (c.) (Dialing.) A hole in the gnomon of a 
dial, by the light passing through which the hour 
of the day, the parallels of the sun’s declination, his 
place in the ecliptic, and the like, are shown. (d.) 
A age The oval figure, or knot, 
ormed by the folding of a curve 
uponitself. (e.) (Mech.) The point 
at which the lines of a funicular 
machine meet Ue angu- 
lar directions. W. R. Johnson. (f.) cadet : 
(Poet.) The knot, intrigue, or plot ue nae? 
of a piece, or the chief difficulty. (g.) (Med.) A 
hard concretion or incrustation which forms around 
joints attacked with rheumatism or gout; sometimes 
also other swellings of the joints. Dwnglison. (h.) 
(Mus.) One of the fixed points of a sonorous chord, 
at which it divides itself, when it vibrates by aliquot 
parts, and produces the harmonic sounds. 


Ascending node (Astron.), the node at which the body 
is passing northerly, marked with the symbol {, called 
the Dragon's Head. —Descending node, the node at which 
the body is moving southwardly, marked thus 25, called 
Dragon's Tail. — Line of nodes, a straight line joining the 
two nodes of an orbit. 

Nodie-al, a. Pertaining to the nodes; from a node 
to the same node again; as, the nodical revolutions 
of the moon. 

No-dose’, a. [Lat. nodosus, from nodus, knot; It. 
& Pg. nodoso, Pr. nodos, Fr. noweux.] Having 
knots or swelling joints; knotted. 

No-dés/i-ty,n. [Lat. nodositas, from nodosus ; Fr. 
nodosité, It. nodosita, Pr, nodiozitat.] 

1. Knottiness. 


2. A node; a knot; a swelling. Holland, 
Be At soit, a. Nodose; knotty. [0Obs.] 
’ 


Nod/i-lar, a. [Fr. nodulaire.] Pertaining to, or 
in the form of, a nodule or knot. 
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knot; Fr. nodule, It. nodulo.] A rounded mass of 
irregular shape. 
Nod/uled, a. Having little knots or lumps. 
NOd/t-lose, )a. (Bot.) Having small 
N6d/i-lots, knots or irregular promi- 
nences; somewhat nodose, Loudon. 
No/el, 2. See NOWEL. 
NO/e-miat/ie, a. [Gr. vofjpa, the un- 
NO/e-mat/ie-al, derstanding. See in- 
fra.) Of, or relating to, the understand- 
ing. [Obs.] ‘No active noematical fi 
idea.” Cudworth. 
Wo-@/mies, n. sing. [Gr. vofpa, the un- 
derstanding. See infra.) The science of 
the understanding; intellectual science. 
{See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 
No-@/tian, n. (Eccl. Hist.) One of the 





Nodulous 
Root. 


followers of Noétius, who lived in the third cen- 
tury, and who denied the distinct personality of 


the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Brande. 

No-ét/ie, a. [Gr. vonrixés, from voety, to per- 

No-€t/ie-al,{ ceive, from yé0s, vods, mind, intel- 
lect.) Designating, or pertaining to, the higher in- 
tellectual powers. 

I would employ the word noetic to express all those cogni- 
tions which originate in the mind itself. Sir W. Hamilton, 

Ndg, 7. [An abbreviation of noggin.] 

, 7 A little pot; a noggin. 

2. A kind of strong ale. Halliwell. 

3. A block of wood, of the size and shape of a 
brick, inserted in the interior walls of a building, as 
a hold for the wood-work. Guilt. 

4. A square piece of wood used to support the 
roofofamine. [Prov. Lng.] Halliwell. 

5. A wooden pin. 

Ndg’gen, a. [Properly made of hemp, from Proy. 
Eng. nogs, hem af Made of hemp; hence, hard; 
rough; harsh. [Obs.] King Charles, 

Nom aie, n. [Ir. noigin, Gael. noigean.] 

. A small mug or wooden cup. 

2. A measure equivalent toa gill. [Prov. Eng.] 

Ndg/zing, n. [From Prov. Eng. nog, to fill up the in- 
terstices in a wooden building with brick-work, from 
nog, a square piece of wood supporting the roof, 
e. g., of a mine.] <A partition of scantlings filled 
with bricks, 

Noi/ange, n. [Written also noyance.] [Abbrevi- 
ated from annoyance, q. v.] Annoyance; trouble; 
mischief; inconvenience. {Obs.] Shak. 

Noie, v.¢t. To annoy. [0bs.] Tusser. 

Noi/er,n. The same as ANNOYER. [Obs.] Tusser. 

Noils, n. pl. Short pieces and knots of wool sepa- 
rated by combing. Simmonds, 

Noint, v.¢. To anoint. [Obs.] See ANOINT. 

Noi/otis,a. Annoying; troublesome. [Obs.] Tusser. 

Noise, n. [O. Fr. noise, nose, strife, quarrel, noise; 
Pr. nausa, noysa, nosa, from Lat. nova, hurt, in- 
jury, from nocere, to hurt; but the Provencal word 
seems to be from nausea, sea-sickness, sickness, 
disgust. ] , 

1. Sound of any kind; audible tone; resonance 
perceptible to the ear; as, a loud noise; a shrill 
noise. 

The heavens turn about in a most rapid motion without 
noise to us perceived. Bacon. 

2. Especially, over-loud, empty, confused, or 
senseless sound; clamor; din. 

What noise have we about transplantation of diseases and 
transfusion of blood! Baker. 

3. Frequent talk; public conversation; stir. 

Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague which has 
made so much noise in all ages, and never caught the least in- 
fection. Spectator. 

4. Music, in general; aconcert. [Obs.] Milton. 

5. A set or company of musicians; a band. [Obs.] 

The king has his noise of gypsies, as well as of bearwards, 
and other minstrels. B. Jonson. 

Syn.—Cry; outcry; clamor; din; clatter; tumult; 
uproar. 

Noise, v.%. To sound loud. 

Harm those terrors did me none, though noising loud. Milton. 

Noise, v. t. [imp. & p. p. NOISED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
NOISING. ] 

1. To spread by rumor or report. 

All these sayings were noised abroad. Luke i. 65. 

2. To disturb with noise. Dryden, 

Noise/ful (noiz/ful), @ Making, or attended with, 
much noise or talk; loud; clamorous. [Obs.] 

Noise/’less (noiz/les), @ Making no noise or bustle; 
silent; as, the noiseless foot of time. ‘' So noiseless 
would I live.” Dryden. 

Noise’less-ly, adv. Without noise; silently. 

Noise/less-mess, n. A state of silence. 

Noi-sétte’, n. (Bot.) A species of rose, deriving 
its name from Louis WNovsette, of France. It is 
chiefly a running rose, and has, in its original type, 
a pink flower, and is without scent. By being hy- 
bridized with the tea-rose, it produces a yellow 
flower haying the fragrance of the tea-rose. 

The great yellow noisette swings its canes across the win- 
dow. C. Kingsley. 

Nois/i-ly (noiz/i-l¥), adv. With noise; with making 
a noise, 

Wois/i-ness (noiz/i-nes),n. The state of being noisy ; 
loudness of sound; clamorousness. 


Eadie. 


NO@/Ule (77), n. [Lat. nodulus, diminutive of nodus, | Noi/séme (noi/sum), a. [For noisesome, from O, Fr. 
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NOMANCY 


noise, but with the sense of Lat. nova, and the Eng. 
termination some. Cf. O. Fr. noisir, to hurt, from 
Lat. nocere, to hurt. See supra.] 

1. Noxious to health; hurtful; mischievous; un- 
wholesome; insalubrious; destructive; as, noisome 
winds; noisome effluvia; noisome pestilence. 

2. Offensive to the smell or other senses; disgust- 
ing; fetid. ‘‘ Foul breath is noisome.” Shak. 

Syn.— Noxious; unwholesome; insalubrious; mis- 
chievous ; destructive. — Norsome, Noxious. These 
words have to a great extent been interchanged; but 
there is now a tendency to make a distinction between 
them. A thing which is noztous inflicts evil directly; as, 
a noxious plant, nortous practices, &c.; a thing which 
is noisome operates with a remoter influence; as, noi- 
some vapors, a notsome pestilence, &c., and has the ad- 
ditional sense of disgusting. A garden may be free from 
noxious weeds or animals; but, if recently covered with 
manure, it may be filled with a noisome smell. 


Kill noxious animals where ’tis sin to save; 
This only just prerogative we have. 

The only prison that enslaves the soul 

Is the dark habitation where she dwells 
As in a noisome dungeon. Bellingham. 

Noi/séme-ly (noi/sum-l¥), adv. Witha fetid stench; 
with an infectious steam. 

Noi/séme-ness (noi/sum-nes), ». Unwholesome- 
ness; offensiveness to the smell; quality that dis- 
gusts. 

Nois’y (noi/z¥), a. [compar. NOISIER ; superl. NOI- 
SIEST.] [From noise.] 

1. Making a noise or loud sound; clamorous; tur- 
bulent; boisterous; as, the noisy crowd. 

2. Full ofnoise. ‘‘The noisy town.” Dryden. 

Wo-landa,n. [From Lat. nola, little palle| ( Bot.) 
A genus of South American plants ; —so called from 
their beli-shaped corollas. 

WoO li-mé-tan'Se-re,n. [Lat., touch me not.] 

1. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of 
different genera, as the bal- 
samine or impatiens, 80 
named because, on being < 
touched when ripe, it dis- 
charges its seeds from the 
eapsule with considerable 
force. (6.) A species of Mo- 
mordica or Eebalium, called 
the wild or squirting cucum- 
ber. (c.) A powerfully sting- 
ing species of nettles. 

2. (Med.) An ulcerous cu- ¥ 
taneous disease (Lupus exe- 
dens), exceedingly destruc- 
tive, but painless. Wilson. 

No-li/tionm (no-lish/un), 2. 
[Lat. nolle, not to will, to be 
unwilling, from ne, not, and 
velle, to will, to be willing.] Adverse action of will; 
unwillingness ; — opposed to volition. 

So long as the prayer is fervent, so long the man hath a no- 
lition and a direct enmity against the lust. Bp. Taylor. 

NOll, n. [Probably contracted from noddle. But cf. 
also A-S. hnoll, cnoll, top, O. H. Ger. hnol, top, head. 
Cf. Noun.] The head; the noddle. [Obs.] 

Nol-lé/i-ty, n. [Lat. nolle, to be unwilling.] The 
state of being unwilling; nolition. [Obs.] 

WOU Ie prds/e-qut. ([Lat., to be unwilling to 
prosecute.] (Law.) To be unwilling to proceed; 
will not prosecute ; — a phrase denoting that a plain- 
tiff discontinues his suit, or the attorney for the pub- 
lic a prosecution ; either wholly, or as to some 
count, or as to some of several defendants. 

WO'lo con-ttn'de-re. ([(Lat., I do not wish to 
contend.] (Zaw.) A plea, by the defendant, in a 
criminal prosecution, equivalent to that of ‘ guilty,” 
for all the purposes of that prosecution. 

W6lt,. Black cattle. Ree Eng.] W. Scott. 

Wome (nong),. [Fr.] ame. 

Nom de guerre (nong-de-gar), literally, a name during 
the war; hence, a fictitious name, or one assumed fora 
time. — Vom de plume (néng-de-ploom), literally, aname 
of the pen; hence, a name assumed by an author as his 
or her signature. 

Ndm/ad, n. Web vopdas, vouddos, pasturing, roaming 
without fixed home, from vopés, a pasture, from 
véuerv, to pasture, graze, drive to pasture; Lat. 
nomas, nomadis, Fr., It., & Sp. nomade.} One ofa 
race, or tribe, that has no fixed location, but wanders 
from place to place in search of game or pasture, 

Sometimes written also nomade. } 

Nom/ade,n. See NOMAD. 

Wo-ma/di-an,n. Thesameas Noman. [Jare.] 

Wo-mad/ie, a. [Gr. vopadixés. See supra.] Per- 
taining to, or resembling, nomads, or their way of 
life; wandering; moving from place to place for 
subsistence; as, a nomadic tribe. 

No-mad/ie-al-ly, adv. In a nomadic manner, 

No6m/ad-ism, n. The state of being a nomad. 

Noém/ad-ize,v.i. [imp. & p. p. NOMADIZED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. NOMADIZING.] To lead the life of a nomad; 
to wander with flocks and herds for the sake of find- 
ing pasturage; to subsist by the grazing of herds on 
herbage of natural growth. 

The Vogules nomadize chiefly about the Rivers Irtish, Oby, 
Kama, and Volga. Tooke. 

NO/man-cy,n. [Fr. nomancie, nomance, abbreviated 
from onomancie, for onomatomancie. See ONo- 
MANCY.] The art or practice of divining the destiny 
of persons by the letters which form their names, 


ren 


Dryden. 





Noli-me-tangere (Jmpa- 
ttens). 
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NOMARCH 


Ném/arech, 2. [Gr. vonds, a district, and Gpverv, to 
rule.] The ruler, or chief magistrate, of a district, 
or division of a province, as among the modern 
Greeks. 

Nom/bles (ntim/blz), n. pl. [Fr. nombles, numbles, 
from Lat. dumbulus, diminutive of lwmbus, a loin. 
Cf. NUMBLES, UMBLES, and HuMBLEs.] The en- 
trails of a deer; the umbles, [Written also nwm- 
bles.] Johnson. 

Nom/bril, x. ee nombril, for lombril, i. e., ombril, 
with the article, from Lat. as if diminutive of wm- 
bilicus, the navel; Pr. ombelic, Sp. ombligo, It. om- 
belico, from Lat. wmbilicus.] (Her.) A point half 
way between the fesse point and the middle base 
point of an escutcheon;—called also navel point. 
See ESCUTCHEON, ? 

Nome, n. [Gr. vozds, from véve, to deal out, dis- 
tribute, to pasture, feed on, eat.] 

1. A province or tract of country. 

2. (Anc. Gr. Mus.) Any melody determined by 
inviolable rules. 

3. (Surg.) A phagedenic ulcer. 

4. {Lat. nomen.) (Alg.) A term, 
TERM. 

NO/men-ela/tor, n. [Lat., from nomen, name, and 
calare, equivalent to Gr. xadety, to call; It. nomen- 
clatore, O. Sp. nomenclator, Fr. nomenclateur.] 

1. A person who calls things or persons by their 
names, 

{2 In Rome, candidates for office were attended each 
by a nomenclator, who informed the candidate of the 
names of the persons they met, and whose votes they 
wished to solicit. 


2. One who gives names to things, or who set- 
tles and adjusts the nomenclature of any art or 
science, 

Wo/men-ela/tress, 1. 

No’men-elat/tir-al (-klat/yyr-), a. 
according to a nomenclature. 

NO/men-elat/itire (53) (Synop., § 130), . 
vain ¢ Sp., It., & Lat. nomenclatura. 
pra. 

1. A list, or catalogue, of the more usual and im- 
portant words in a language, with their significa- 
tions; a vocabulary or dictionary. [Lare.]} 

2. A peculiar system of technical names adopted 
by an individual, or a school, in any particular 
branch of science; terminology; as, the nomenclat- 
ure of botany or of chemistry ; the nomenclature of 
Lavoisier and his associates. 

W6/men-elat/tir-ist, n. One skilled in nomen- 
clature. 

NO/mi-al,n. [See Nome, 4.] (dlg.) A term. 
TERM. 

Nom/i-nal, a. [Lat. nominalis, from nomen, nomi- 
nis, aname; Fr. & Sp. nominal, It. nominale.] 

1. Pertaining to a name or names; consisting in 
names. 

2. Existing in name only; as, a nominal distinc- 
tion or difference. 

He passed eighteen months in nominal attendance on lec- 
tures. Macaulay. 

Nom/i-nal,n. 1. A nominalist. [Obs.] 

2. (Gram.) A word formed or derived from a 
noun, especially a verb so formed. [are.] 

N6m/i-nal-ism, n. [Fr. nominalisme.] The prin- 
ciples of the nominalists. 

Nom/imaList, n. [Fr. nominal, nominaliste.] 
(Metaph.) One of a sect of philosophers in the mid- 
dle ages, who adopted the opinion of Roscelin, that 
general conceptions, or uniyersals, exist in name 
only. 

W6m/i-nalList/ie,a. Pertaining to the nominalists. 

W6m/i-nal-ize, v.t. To convert into a noun. [ Obs.] 

N6m/i-mal-ly, adv. In anominal manner; by name, 
or in name only. 

Ném/i-naite,v.t. [imp.& p. p. NOMINATED; p. pr. 
& vb. nm, NOMINATING.] [Lat. nominare, nomina- 
tum, from nomen, nominis, name; It. nominare, Sp. 
nominar, nombrar, Pg. nomear, Pr. nomnar, Fr. 
nommer. | 

1. To mention by name; to name. 


I could nominate some that, in effect, make the same reck- 


Dunglison. 
[Obs.] See 


A female nomenclator. 
Pertaining or 


[Fr. no- 
See su- 


See 


oning of letters. Harney. 
2. To call; to entitle; to denominate. [Rare.] 
Spenser. 


3. To name, or designate by name, for an oflice 
or place; to appoint; especially, to name for an 
election, choice, or appointment; to propose by 
name, or offer the name of, as a candidate for an 
oflice or place. 

N6m/i-nate-ly, adv. By name; particularly. [Obs.] 

N6m/i-na/tion, n. [Lat. nominatio, Fr. nomina- 
tion, Pr. nominacio, Sp. nominacion, It. nomina- 
ee 

1. The act of naming or nominating; the state of 
being nominated, 

2. The power of nominating, or designating, to 
an Office. ‘The nomination of persons to places 
being a prerogative of the king.” Clarendon. 

3. The denomination, or name. [0Obs.] Shak. 

Nom /i-na-tive, a. (Lat. nominativus, Pr. nonina- 
tiu.| Giving aname; naming; designating; — said 
of that case, or form, of a noun which stands as the 
subject of a verb. 

Ndm/i-na-tive, n. 


[Lat. nominativus, It. & Sp. 
nominativo, Pr. 


nominatiu, Fr. 
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(Gram.) The case in which the subject of a verb 
stands. 

Nom/i-na-tive-ly, adv. 
nominative. 

N6m/i-ma/tor,n. [Lat. nominator, It. nominatore, 
Sp. nominador, nombrador, Fr. nominateur.] One 
who nominates. 

NOm/i-nee’, n. [O. Fr. as if nominé, for N. Fr. 
nommé, p. p. of nommer, Lat. nominare. See NoMI- 
NATE. ] 

1. One who has been named, or proposed, for an 
office. Bouvier. 

2. A person named, or designated, by another, to 
any office, duty, or position; one nominated, or 
proposed, for office or for election to office. 

N6m/i-né6r,”. One who points out, or nominates, 
to an oflice, or the like, 

No-még/ra-phy, n. [Fr. nomographie, Gr. vopo- 
ypadia, from vopos, law, and ypagety, to write.] A 
treatise on laws. 

No-mSl/o0-Zy, n. The science of the laws of the 
mind; rational psychology. Sir W. Hamilton. 

N6m/o-théte, n. [Fr. nomothéte, Gr. vopoSérns, 
from vépos, law, and ridévat, to put, place, assign, 
give, as alaw.] A lawgiver. [Jare. Smart. 

Wobm/o-thét/ie, a. (Gr. vopossrixéds, See su- 

N6m/o-thét/ie-al,} pra.] Legislative; enacting 
laws. [Lare.] Bp. Barlow. 

Non, adv. [Lat. non, O. Lat. nenu, nenu, nenum, 
nenum, from ne-@num, or ne-unum, not one. Cf, 
NiuiLismM and Nor.] Not;—used in the English 
language as a prefix, generally and properly to sub- 
stantives and verbs only, giving them a negative 
sense, ordering and varying their meaning, as do 
the prefixes wn and in those of adjectives; as, non- 
residence, non-performance; also, in some cases, 
prefixed to adjectives; as, non-acid, non-electric. 

NO6n/-a-bil/i-ty,n. 1. A want of ability. 

2. (Law.) An exception taken against a plaintiff 
in a cause, when he is unable legally to commence 
a suit. 

NOn/-ae-¢éd/ing, a. Not acceding. 

Non/-ae-cépt/ange, n. Want of acceptance, or 
neglect to accept. 

Noén-a¢/id, a. Not acid. 

NOn/-ae-quaint/ange, n. Want of acquaintance; 
the state of being unacquainted. 

Won-i¢/qui-és/c¢enge,n. Refusal of acquiescence; 
failure to yield or comply. 

Non/-ad-mis/sion, n. Failure to be admitted, 

NOn/-a-dtilt’, a. Not adult; immature. 

Non/age, n. [Prefix non, not, and age.] The time 
of life before a person becomes of age; legal imma- 
turity; minority. 

The human mind, in many respects, was still in its non- 
age. Coleridge. 

Non/aged, a. Having the quality of nonage; being 
aminor; immature. ‘‘Nonaged youth.” Browne. 

Non/a-Se-na/ri-an, n. [Lat. nonagenarius, con- 
taining, or consisting of, ninety, from nonagent, 
ninety each, from nonaginta, ninety, from novem 
nine; Fr. nonagénaire, It. & Sp. nonagenario. | 
One ninety years old. 

Non/a-Sés’i-mal, a. [Fr. nonagésime, from Lat. 
nonagesimus, the ninetieth, from nonaginta, ninety. 
See supra.) Pertaining to a nonagesimal. 

NG6n/a-Sés/i-mal,n. (Astron.) The middle or high- 
est point of that part of the ecliptic which is at any 
given moment above the horizon. It is the ninetieth 
degree of the ecliptic, reckoned from the points in 
which it is intersected by the horizon. Bouvier. 

N6n/a-gon, n. [Fr. nonagone, from Lat. novem, 
nine, nonus, the ninth, and Gr, ywyria, corner, 
angle. See ENNEAGON.] (Math.) A plane figure 
or polygon having nine sides and nine angles. 

Noén-al/ien-a/tion, n. Failure to alienate; also, 
the state of not being alienated. 

NO6n/-ap-péar/ang¢e, n. Default of appearance, as 
in court, to prosecute or defend. 

Non/-ap-point/ment, 7. Neglect of appointment. 

Non/-ar-riv/al, n. Failure to arrive. 

JVSn/-as-stemep’stt. [Lat., he did not undertake. | 
(Law.) The general issue in an action of assumpsit. 

Non/-at-ténd/an¢e,n. <A failure to attend; omis- 
sion of attendance, 

Won/-at-tén/tion, ». Inattention. 

N6n/-bi-tii’mi-notis, a. Containing no bitumen. 

Nong¢ge,n. [For the nonce, or for the nones, a cor- 
ruption of for then once.] The present call or occa- 
sion; purpose; — chiefly used in the phrase jor the 
nonce, 

And that he calls for drink, I’ll have prepared him 


In the manner of the 


A chalice for the nonce. Shak. 
Won'chalance? (ndn/sha-lins’), n. [Fr., from 
nonchalant ; Pr. nonchalansa, nonchalensa, See 


intra] Indifference; carelessness; coolness. 
WVon/cha-tant (non/sha-long’), a. [Fr., from non- 
chaloir, to have no care for a thing, from prefix non, 
not, and chaloir, to concern one’s self for, Pr. & O. 
Sp. caler, It. calere, from Lat. calere, to glow, to 
glow in mind, to be warmed, inflamed, roused; Pr. 
nonchalen, non chateny Indifferent; careless; cool. 
Non/-elaim, mn. A failure to make claim within the 
time limited by law; omission of claim. 
N6n/-eo-hé@/sion, n. Want of cohesion. 
WO6n/-¢co-in’/¢i-dence, n. Lack of coincidence, 


nominatif.] | WOn/-e0-in/¢i-dent, a. Not coincident. 
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NON-ELECTRICAL 


Nodn-e5m/bat-ant, 2, (Mil.) Any person con. 
nected with an army, or within the lines of an 
army, who does not make it his business to fight, as 
any one of the medical oflicers and their assistants, 
the chaplains, the musicians, teamsters, and others, 
also any of the citizens of a place occupied by an 
army; also, any one holding a similar position with 
respect to the navy. 

N6n/-com-mis/sioned (-mish/und), a. Not hay- 
ing a commission, 


Non-commissioned officer (Mil.), a warrant officer, 
receiving his certificate of rank from a subordinate au- 
thority, usually from the commander of a regiment; a 
sergeant; a corporal. (Naval.) Subordinate officers in 
ae oars service, as quartermaster, gunner’s mate, and 

1¢ like. 

N6n/-com-mit/tal, n. <A state of not being com- 
mitted or pledged ; forbearance to commit one’s self, 

N6n/-com-miin/ion (-min/yun), n. Neglect or 
failure of communion, 

N6n/-e€0m-plé/tion, n. Lack of completion; fail- 
ure to complete. 

N6n/-e€om-pliange, n, Neglect or failure of com- 
pliance. 

Nomiceom Diane a. Neglecting or refusing to 
comply. 

SVG €Om! pos. {Lat.] Not of sound 

JVOn €bm'pos mtn tis. mind; not having 
the regular use of reason; hence, also, as a noun, 
an idiot; a lunatic; one devoid of reason, either by 
nature or by accident. 

N6n/-e6n, n. See NON-CONTENT. 

NOn/-eon-elid/ing, a. Not ending or closing. 

Non/-con-efir’, v,i. To dissent or refuse to concur. 

NO6n/-eon-etir/renge, n. A refusal to concur. 

Non/-con-diet/ing, a. Not conducting; not trans- 
mitting a fluid; thus, in electricity, wax is a non- 
conducting substance, 

No6n/-eon-diie/tion, n. The quality of not being 
able to conduct or transmit. 

Ndn/-con-diiet/or, n. A substance which does 
not conduct, that is, transmit another substance or 
fluid, or which transmits it with difficulty ; as, wool 
is a non-conductor of heat; glass and dry wood are 
non-conductors of the electrical fluid. 

No6n/-con-f6rm/ing, a. Not conforming; declin- 
ing conformity; especially, not conforming to the 
established church. [Eng. 

Non/-con-form/ist, n. ne who does not con- 
form to an established church; especially, in Eng- 
land, one who refused to conform to the established 
church at the restoration of Charles IT. 

Non/-con-f6rm/i-ty,n. Neglect or failure of con- 
formity; especially, in England, the neglect or 
refusal to unite with the established church in its 
rites and modes of worship. 

W622 €bn' stat. a Lat.] It does not appear; 
it is not plain or clear. 

No6n/-eon-ta/Zious, a. Not contagious. 

NG6n/-eon-ta/Siotis-mess,n. The quality or state 
of being not communicable from a diseased to a 
healthy body. 

NOn/-€on-tém’/po-ra/ne-otis, a. Not being con- 
temporaneous, or not of contemporary origin. 

No6n/-con-tént’, n. (British House of Lords.) One 
who gives a negative vote, as not being satisfied 
with the measure. 

( The word is sometimes abridged into non-con, 
and applied to any one who dissents, or expresses dissat- 
isfaction. 

N6n/-con-trib/ii-ting, ae a 

WNon/a<e ontelb(@toa a. Not contributing. 

N on ee m. A neglect or failure of de- 

ivery. 

Non-dép/o-si/tion (-zish/un), 2. A failure to de- 
posit orsthrow down. 

N6n/de-seript, a. [Lat. non, not, and descriptus, 
described.] Not hitherto described; novel; hence, 
odd; abnormal; unclassifiable. 

Non/de-seript, n. A thing not yet described; that 
of which no account or explanation has been given; 
something abnormal, or hardly classifiable. 

NWén/-de-vél’op-ment, n. A failure of develop- 
ment. 

Nén/-dis-edvler-y,n. Want of discovery. 

None (niin, ov non, 20), a. & pron. [A-S. ndn, from 
ne, not, and dn, one, Cf. Lat. nemo, from ne, not, 
and homo, man.] 

1. No one; not any thing; — frequently used also 
partitively, or as a plural, not any. 

There is none that doeth good; no, notone. Ps. xiv. 8. 

Six days ye shall gather it, but on the seventh day, which is 
the Sabbath, in it there shall be none. xv. Xvi. 26, 

Terms of peace were none vouchsafed. Milton. 

2. No; not any;—rarely used adjectively, espe- 
cially before a vowel, in old style; as, thou shalt 
have none assurance of thy life. 

None of, not at all; not; also, nothing of; —used em- 
phatically. ‘They knew that I was none of the register 
that entered their admissions in the universities.” /dler. 
— None-so-pretty (Bot.), a plant of the genus Savrifraga 
(S. umbrosa) ; London pride, 

NOn/-e-léet’, n. [Lat. non, not, and electus, elect- 
ed.] One not elected or chosen to salvation. 

Non/-e-lée/tion, n, Failure of election. 

N6n/-e-lée’trie, a. Not electric; conducting 

NO6n/-e-lée/trie-al, § the electric fluid. 
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NON-ELECTRIC 


Ndn/-e-lée/trie, n. A substance that is not an 
electric, or which transmits electricity, as metals. 
Non/-em-phatfie, a Having no emphasis; 

Nin/-em-phat/ie-al, unemphatic. 

Non-tn/ti-ty, n. 1. Non-existence; the negation 
of being. 

 Q. A thing not existing. 


There was no such thing as rendering evil for evil, when 
evil was a nonentity. South. 


NO6n/-E-pis’eo-pal, a. Not Episcopal; not of the 
Episcopal church or denomination. 

N6n/-E-pis/co-pa/li-an, n. One who does not 
belong to the Episcopal church or denomination. 

Nones, n. pl. [Fr. nones, Lat. none, from nonus, 
the ninth, for novenws, from novem, nine, so called 
because it was the ninth day before the ides.] 

1. (Roman Calendar.) The fifth day of the months 
January, February, April, June, August, Septem- 
ber, November, and December, and the seventh day 
of March, May, July, and October. The nones were 
nine days from the ides, reckoning inclusively, ac- 
cording to the Roman method. 

2. [Fr. none, It. & Sp. nona.] A season of prayer 
formerly observed at noon in the Roman Catholic 
church, Todd. 

N6n/-es-sén/tial, a. Not essential. 

NoOn/-es-sén/tial, n. <A thing not essential; that 
which is not necessary, nor of the highest conse- 
quence. 

Won est faeltum. [Law Lat., it is not his 
deed.] (Zaw.) The general issue in an action of 
debt on bond. 

Won Est in-vin'tus, ([Lat., he is not found.] 
(Zaw.) The return of a sheriff on a writ, when the 
defendant is not found in his county. Bouvier. 

None/stich, x. A thing such as which there is none 
other; something extraordinary; a thing that has 
not its equal. It is given as a name to various ob- 
jects, as a variety of apple, a species of medic or 
trefoil (Medicago lupulina), a variety of pottery 


clay, and others. 

Non/ett, x. The titmouse. [0bs.] Holland. 

Vo-ntt'to,n. [It.] (Mus.) A musical composition 
in nine parts. 

N6n-éx/eom-mii/ni-ea-ble, a. Not liable to ex- 
communication. 

Non-éx/e-eii/tion, n. Neglect of execution; non- 
performance, 

NOon/-ex-ist/ence, nm. 1. Absence of existence; 
the negation of being; nonentity. ‘‘ Trembling on 
the very brink of non-existence.” W. Scott. 

2. A thing that has no existence or being, 

Non/-ex-ist/ent, a. Not having existence. 

Non-éx’/por-ta/tion, m. <A failure of exportation ; 
a not exporting of goods or commodities. 

NGn/-ex-tén/sile, a, Not extensile; incapable of 
being stretched. 

N6n-féa/sance, n._ [Prefix non, not, and O. Fr. 
JSaisance, fagon, confection, from faire, Lat. facere, 
to make. Cf. MALFEASANCE.] (Law.) An omis- 
sion of what ought to be done. 

-fill’/ment, n. Neglect or failure to fulfill. 

NWo-nillion (-nil/yun), n. [Lat. nonws, ninth, and 
Eng. million.| According to the French notation, 
a thousand octillions, or a unit with 30 ciphers an- 
nexed; according to the English notation, a million 
octillions, or a unit with 54 ciphers annexed. See 
NUMERATION. 

Non-im/por-ta/tion, n. Want or failure of im- 

ortation; a not importing goods. 

Non/-im-port/ing, a. Not bringing from foreign 
countries. 

NG6n/-in-hab/it-ant, . One who is not an inhabit- 
ant; astranger; a forcigner. 

Nén-join/der, n. The omission of some person 
who ought to have been made a plaintiff or defend- 
ant in a suit. Bouvier. 

Non-jiir/ant, a. Non-juring; Jacobite. 

Non-jir/ing, a. [Fr. jurer, Lat. jurare, jurari, 
to swear, from jus, juris, right, law, justice.] Not 
swearing allegiance ;—an epithet applied to the 
party in Great Britain that would not swear alle- 
giance to William and Mary, and their successors. 

N6n-jii/ror, or Nén/-ju-ror, n. (Lng. Hist.) One 
who refused to take the oath of allegiance to the 
government and crown of England during and after 
the revolution of 1688; a Jacobite. 

N6n-jii/ror-ism, or Non/-ju-rorism,n. (Eng. 
Hist.) The doctrines, or the action, of the non-ju- 


rors. 

N6n-lim/it-a/tion, n. Want of limitation; failure 
to limit. 

Won lé'quet. [Lat.] Itis not clear;—a term used 
when a person votes on neither side of a question, 
because undecided in his mind. 

Non/-ma-lig/nant, a. Not malignant, as a dis- 
ease. 

Non-mian/i-faet/ir-ing, a. Not carrying on 
manufactures; as, non-manufacturing States. 

Nobn-mém/ber, 7. Not amember. 

Nin-mém/ber-ship, n. The state of not being 
a member, 

Non/-me-tal/lie, a. 1. Not consisting of metal. 

2. Not like the metals in properties. 

N6n-niat/ii-ral, a, Not natural; unnatural. 

Non-nit/ti-rals, x. pl. [Lat. non-naturalia. See 
NaAtTuRALS.] (Med.) Things which are necessary 
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to human existence, but which do not enter into the 
composition or constitute the nature of man, such 
as air, food, drink, sleep and wakefulness, motion 
and rest, the retentions and excretions, and the affec- 
tions of the mind. This term was used by the an- 
cient physicians, but is now obsolete. Dwnglison. 

WO6n/-ne-cés/si-ty, n. Absence of necessity; state 
of being unnecessary. 

Non/ny,n. A silly fellow; aninny. 

Non/-o0-bé/di-ence, n. Neglect of obedience. 

N6n/-ob-stérv/ange, n. Neglect or failure to ob- 
serve or fulfill. 

Wdn ob-stan'te. [Lat.] 1. Notwithstanding; in 
opposition to what has been stated, or is to be stated 
or admitted, 

2. (Law.) A clause in statutes and letters patent, 
importing a license from the king to do a thing not- 
withstanding any statute to the contrary. 

In this ey reign [Henry III.) the practice of sii pensive 
with statutes by a non obstante was introduced. Tallam. 

Non obstante verdicto [Lat.] (Law), a judgment some- 
times entered by order of the court, for the plaintiff, 20¢- 
withstanding a verdict for the defendant. Stephen. 


N6n/o-Se-na/ri-an, n. The same as NONAGENA- 
RIAN. 
NOn/pa-réil’ (ndn/pa-retl’), n. [See infra.] 

1. Something of unequaled excellence; a peer- 
less thing or person. 

2. Hence,, specifically, (a.) A sort of apple. (b.) 
[Fr. nonpareille.] A sort of printing type quite 
small, and the smallest now used except three, 
namely, ruby, pearl, and diamond. 


4a> This line is printed in the type called nonpareil. 


(c.) A small sugar-plum. Simmonds. (d.) A kind 
of narrow ribbon. Simmonds. 

N6n/pa-réil’ (ndn/pa-rél’), a. [Fr., from non, not, 
and pareil, equal, from L. Lat. pariculus, diminu- 
tive of Lat. par, equal.] Having no equal; peerless. 

Noén-pay’ment, n. Neglect of payment. 

N6n/-per-form/ange, n. A failure to perform. 

Non/plus, n. [Lat. non, not, and plus, more, fur- 
ther.] A state in which one is unable to proceed 
or decide; insuperable difficulty; puzzle. 

Both of them are a perfect nonplus and baffle to all human 
understanding. South, 

N6n/plus, »v. ft. ay & p. p. NONPLUSED (n6n/- 
plust); p. pr. & vb. n. NONPLUSING.] To puzzle; | 
to confound; to put to a stand; to stop by embar- 
rassment. 

Your situation has nonplused me. T. Scott. 
Non-pin/der-ds/i-ty, n. Want of weight; levity. 
NoOn-poén/der-otis, a. Having no weight. 
N6n/-pow’er, 7. Absence or lack of power; im- 

potence. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

N6n-prép/a-ra/tion, n. Neglect or failure to pre- 
pare; want of preparation, 

Noén-prés’en-ta/tion, n. 
present, 

NOn/-pro-dite/tionm (-pro-diik’/shun), n, <A failure 
to produce or exhibit. 

Nodn/pro-fés/sion-al (-pro-fésh/un-al), a. Not be- 
longing to a profession; not done by or proceeding 
from professional men. 

NOn/pro-fi/cien-¢y, n. Failure to make progress. 

N6n/pro-fi/cient (-fish/ent), 2. One who has failed 
to improve or make progress in any study or pur- 
suit. 

Wodn prods. [Abbreviation of Lat. non prosequitur, 
he does not prosecute.}] (ZLaw.) A judgment en- 
tered against the plaintiff in a suit where he does 
not appear to prosecute. 

N6n/-prds, v. ¢. ge & p. p. NON-PROSSED (ndn/- 
prést); p. pr. & vb. n. NON-PROSSING.] ‘To fail to 
prosecute; to allow to be dropped ; — said of a suit. 

Non/-re-etir/rent, a. Not recurring; not occur- 
ring again, 

Non/-re-efir/ring, a. Non-recurrent. 

Non/are/Genty ne n. Want of due regard. [ Obs.] | 


Neglect or failure to 


Non/-ré/gent, n. (English Universities.) A master 
of arts whose regency has ceased. See REGENT. 
Ndn/ren-di’tiom (-dish/un), n. Neglect of rendi- 

tion; the not rendering what is due. 
The non-payment of a debt, or the non-rendition of a service 


which is due, is an injury for which the subsequent reparation 
of the loss sustained ... is an atonement. S. L, Dwight. | 


Nodn/-re-sém/blange, n. Unlikeness ; dissimi- 
larity. - 

NOn-rés/i-deng¢e, n. The state or condition of 
being a non-resident; failure or neglect of residing 
at the place where one is stationed. Swift, 

Non-rés/i-dent, a. Not residing in a particular 
place, on one’s own estate, or in one’s proper place ; 
as, a non-resident clergyma2 or proprietor of lands. 

NoOn-rés/i-dent, n. One who does not reside in, 
or is not a resident of, a particular place; one who | 
does not reside on his own lands, or in the place | 
where official duties require ; — particularly applied, | 
in England, to clergymen who live away from their 
cures. 

NOn/-re-sist/an¢ge, n. The principles or practice 
of a non-resistant; passive obedience; submission | 
to authority, power, or usurpation without opposi- | 
tion. 

Non/-re-sist/ant, a. 
power or oppression. 

Non/-re-sist/ant, 7. 


Making no resistance to } 





One who maintains that no 





| Non-sdlv/en-cy, 7. 
| Non-sdlv’ent, a. Not able to pay debts; insolvent, 


| Wook (27), n. 


| No-3l/o- 


nag” 


NOON 


resistance should be made to constituted authority, 
even when unjustly or oppressively exercised; a 
person of absolute submission; also, one who holds 
that violence should never be resisted by force. 

NO6n/-re-sist/ing, a, Not making resistance; non- 
resistant. 

NoOn-rqw/mi-mnant, a. Not ruminating; as, a non- 
ruminant animal. 

Non-sane’, a. [Lat. non, not, and sanus, sound. ] 
Unsound; not perfect; as, a person of non-sane 
memory. Blackstone. 

N6n/sense,”. 1. That which is not sense, or has 
no sense; words or language which have no mean- 
ing, or which convey no just ideas; absurdity, 

2. Trifles; things of no importance, 

Nonsense verses, lines made by taking any words which 
occur, but especially certain words which it is desired to 
recollect, and arranging them without reference to any 
thing but the measure, so that the rhythm of the lines 
may assist in remembering the words of which they are 
composed, 

Non-séns/ie-al (-stns/i-kal), a. Unmeaning; ab- 
surd; foolish. 

NoOn-séns/ie-al-ly, adv, Absurdly; without mean- 
ing. 

Noén-séns/ie-al-mess, n. Jargon; absurdity; that 
which conveys no proper ideas. 

Non-sén/si-tive, a. Wanting sense or perception, 

Won stqluét-tur (stk/wi-tur). [Lat.] 

1. It does not follow. 

2. (Logic.) An inference which does not follow 
from the premises. 

Non-séx/ti-al, a. 
sexless; neuter. 

Non-slave/hold-ing, a. 

Non/-so-lii/tion, n. 
nation. 


Having no distinction of sex; 


Not possessing slaves. 
Failure of solution or expla- 


Inability to pay debts. 


No6n-s6lv/ent, n. 

Non-spar/ing, a. 
merciless, 

N6n/-sub-mis/sion, n. Want of submission, 

N6n/-sub-mis/sive, a. Not submissive. 

NOn/-sub-serib/ing, n. Failure to subscribe, 

No6n/such, 7. See NONEsucH. 

NGw/stiit, n. (Law.) A neglect or failure by the 
plaintiff to follow up his suit; a stopping of the suit; 
a renunciation or withdrawal of the cause by the 
plaintiff, either because he is satisfied that he can 
not support it, or upon the judge’s expressing his 
opinion that the action is not maintainable, or by the 
order of the court. Tomlins. Brande. Broom. 

NO6n/siit, v. t. [imp. & p. p. NONSUITED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. NONSUITING.] (Law.) To determine, ad- 
judge, or record as a plaintiff, as having dropped his 
suit, upon his withdrawal or failure to follow it up. 
“When two are joined in a writ, and one is non- 
suited.” Z, Swift, 

N6n/sait, a. Nonsuited. 

The plaintiff must become nonsutt. Tyng. 

N6n-sure/ty, n. Want of surety or safety; inse- 
curity. [Obs.] 

Non-tén/tire, n. (Law.) A plea of a defendant 
that he did not hold the land, as affirmed by the 
plaintiff. 

NO6n/-térm, vn. 
terms of a court. 

N6n/tro-mite (47), n. [From being found in the 
arrondissement of Nontron, France.) (Min.) A 
greenish-yellow or green mineral, consisting chiefly 
of the hydrous silicate of alumina, 

Non-t/ni-form/ist, n. One who believes that 
past changes in the structure of the earth have pro- 
ceeded from causes more violent than are now 
operating. 

No6n-iis/ange (non-yyjz/ans), 2. 

Bases 

Non-iis’er (non-yyz/er), 7. 

1. A not using; failure to use, 
An office may be forfeited by mis-user or non-user. Blackstone. 


2. (Law.) Neglect or omission to use an easement 
or other right. Kent. 
Non/-ver-nae/ti-lar,a. Notvernacular, ‘A non- 
vernacular expression.” Sir W. Hamilton. 
Woo/dle,n. [Cf. NoppLE and Noopy.] <A simple- 
ton; a blockhead; astupid person. [Low.] ‘The 
chuckling grin of noodles.” Sydney Smith. 
[Scot. newk, Gael. & Ir. nic. Cf. 
Nock.] A narrow place formed by an angle in 
bodies or between bodies; a corner; a recess; a 
secluded retreat. 
How couldst thou find this dark, sequestered nook? Jfilton. 


Nook’-sh6ét/ten, a. Having nooks and corners; 
full of nooks. ‘*The very furthest nook of these 
nook-shotten islands.” De Quincey, 

NO0/0-168/ie-al, a. Pertaining to nodlogy. 

No-6l/o0-gist, n. One versed in nodlogy. 

y, (Gr. v6os, the mind, and Aédyos, dis- 
course.] The science of intellectual phenomena. 
Noon, n. nia non, D. noen, Scot. none, from Lat. 
nona (sc. hora), the ninth hour, which, among the 
Romans, was the time of eating the chief meal ; this 
hour was three o’clock, P.M. In Danish, none is 

a collation, : 
1. The middle of the day; midday; the time 
when the sun is in the meridian; twelve o’clock, 


—— 


An insolvent. 
Sparing none; all-destroying; 


(ZLaw.) A. vacation between two 


Neglect of using. 
Browne, 
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NOON 


2. Hence, the time of greatest brilliancy, 

In the very noon of that brilliant life which was destined to 
be so soon, and so fatally, overshadowed. Motley. 

Noon of night, midnight. Byron. 

Woon, a. Belonging to midday; meridional. ‘‘ How 
oft the noon bell.” Young. 

Noon/day,n. Midday; twelve o’clock in the day. 

Noon/day, a. Pertaining to midday; meridional; 
as, the noonday heat. 

My noonday walks he shall attend. Addison. 
Weon/ing, n. Repose at noon; a repast at noon. 
Noon/’/shiin, n. <A repast taken at noon, usually 

between other meals; a luncheon ornunchion. See 
LUNCHEON. Nares. 

Woon/’stéad (-stéd), ». The station of the sun at 
noon. [Obs.] 

Noon/tide, n. [From noon and tide, time; A-S. 
nontid.| The time of noon; midday. 

Woon/tide, a. Pertaining to noon; meridional. 

Noose (n00z, 07 noos) (Synop., § 1380), 2. _ Ir. 
nas, a band or tie, nasgaim, I bind or tie, and Prov. 
Ger. schneusz, schneisze, a noose or springe for 
catching birds.] A running knot, which binds the 
closer the more it is drawn. 

Where the hangman does dispose 
To special friend the knot of noose. Hudibras. 

Noose, v. t. [imp. & p.p. NOOSED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
NOOSING. ] o tie ina noose; to catch in a noose; 
to entrap; to insnare. 

NO/pal, n. [Mexic. nopalli.] (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Cactus (C. coccinilifera), on which the cochi- 
neal bug feeds, and from which it is collected; In- 
dian fig. 

NO0/palLry, 7. A plantation of the nopal for raising 
the cochineal bug. 

Wope,n. A-bullfinch. [Prov. Eng.] TTalliwell. 

N6r, conj. [Contracted from A-S8. na@dhor, for 
nihwiidher. See Or.] <A negative connective or 
particle, introducing the second member or clause 
of a negative proposition, following neither, or not, 
in the first, as ov in affirmative propositions follows 
either ; sometimes, also, used with the first member 
for neither, and sometimes the neither is omitted 
and implied by the use of nor. Occasionally, nor 
is used in the first member as well as the second. 


I neither love nor fear thee. Shak. 
Simois nor Xanthus shall be wanting there. Dryden. 
I whom nor avarice nor pleasures move. Walsh. 


NO’ri-a, n. Alarge wheel, turned by 
the action of a stream against its 
floats, and carrying at its circum- 
ference pendent buckets, by which 
water is raised and discharged into 
a trough at top; used in Spain for 
irrigating land; a Persian wheel. 

Nobyv/i-mon, n.; pl. NOR/I-MONS. A 
Japanese palanquin. B, Taylor. 

NO’ri-im, n. A metal discovered 
in zircon. 

Norm, n. [Lat. norma, arule.] A 
rule or authoritative standard; a 
model; a type. 

N6r/mal, a. [Lat. normatlis, from norma, rule, 
pattern; Fr. & Sp. normal, It. normale.] 

1. According to an established norm, rule, or 
principle; conformed to a type or regular form; 
accomplishing the end or destiny; performing the 
proper functions ; not abnormal; regular; ana- 
logical. 

The deviations from the normal type or decasyllable line 
would not justify us in concluding that it [rhythmical ca- 
dence] was disregarded. Hallam. 

2. (Geom.) According to a square or rule; per- 
pendicular; forming a right angle. 

Normal group (G@eol.), a group of rocks taken as a 
standard. Lyell. — Normal school, a school whose meth- 
ods of instruction are to serve as a model for imitation; 
an institution for the education of teachers. 

Syn.—Regular ; ordinary ; analogical. —Normat, 
REGULAR, ORDINARY. Legular and ordinary are popu- 
lar terms of well-known signification; normal has now a 
more specific sense, arising out of its use in science. A 
thing is normal, or in its normal state, when strictly 
conformed to those principles of its constitution which 
mark its species, It is abnormal when it departs from 
those principles. 

Nor/mal, n. [Fr. ligne normale. 

1. A perpendicular. 

2. (Geom.) A straight line perpendicular to the 
tangent of a curve at any point, and included be- 
tween the curve and the axis of the abscissas. 

ts The term normal is sometimes used to denote the 
distance from the point of contact to the center of the os- 
culatory circle at the point of contact. Math. Dict. 

Nor/mal-¢y, n. The state or fact of being normal; 
as, the point of normalcy. [Rare.] 

Nor/mali-za/tion, n. Reduction to a standard, or 
normal state. 

Nor’/man, n. (Naut.) A short, wooden bar, to be 
thrust into a hole of the windlass, on which to 
fasten the cable. 

Noér/man, n. [A-8. Normann and Nordhmann, O. 
H. Ger. Nordman, Nortman. See NorrHMaAn.] 
(Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Normandy. 

Nor/man, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Normandy, or 
to the Normans; as, the Norman language. 

Norman style €Arch.), a style of architecture which 


Noria. 


See supra.] 





| 
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arose in the tenth century, characterized by great size, | 


elevation, simplicity, and strength, with the use of the 
semicircular arch, massive columns, and a great variety 
of ornaments, among which the zigzag and spiral or cable- 
formed were prominent. 


Nor/nas,} 7. pl. [Icel. norn, pl. nornir.] (Scan- 

Norns, dinavian Myth.) The three Fates, 
past, present, and future, whose decrees were irrey- 
ocable. 

N6r’roy,7. [i.e., north-king, from Fr. nord, north, 
and roy, rot, king.] (Her.) The third of the three 
kings at arms, or provincial heralds. Burke. 

Norse, a. Of, or pertaining to, ancient Scandinavia, 
or to the language spoken by its inhabitants. 

Norse, n. [Fr. Norse, name and language of the 
ancient inhabitants of the Faroé, Shetland, and 
Orkney Isles; O. Fr. Norots, Noroise, Northman, 
Norman, from Icel. Norvegr, Norway.] The lan- 
guage of ancient Scandinavia, 

Worse/man, n.; pl. NORSE/MEN, An inhabitant of 
ancient Scandinavia; a Northman. Sinding. 

North, n. [A-S. nordh, Icel. nordhr, Sw. & Dan. 
nord, D. noord, O. H. Ger. nord, nort, nordan, N. 
H. Ger. nord, norden; Fr. nord, It., Sp., & Pg. 
norte, L. Lat. northus.] That one of the four car 
dinal points of the compass, at any place, which 
lies in the direction of the true meridian, and to 
the left hand of a person facing the east; the direc- 
tion opposite to the south. 

North, a. Lying toward the north; situated at the 
north, or in a northern direction from the point of 
observation or reckoning. 


North following, in or toward that quadrant of the 
heavens situated between the north and east points ;— 
said of the position of a star in respect to another, as in 
the case of double stars. — North pole, that point in the 
heavens, or on the earth, ninety degrees from the equator 
toward the north. — North preceding, in or toward the 
quadrant between the north and west points;—said of 
one of a pair of stars, and the like. — Worth star, the star 
toward which the north pole of the earth very nearly 
points, and which accordingly seems fixed and immova- 
ble in the sky. The star a, of the Little Bear, is our pres- 
ent north star, being distant from the pole about 1° 25/, 
and from year to year approaching slowly nearer. It is 
called also cynosura, pole star, and by astronomers more 
frequently polaris. 


North, v.i. To turn or move toward the north; to 
veer from the east or west toward the north. 
Noérth-éast’, n. The point between the north and 
east, at an equal distance from each. 
Noérth-éast’, a. Pertaining to the north-east, or 
proceeding from that point; as, a north-east wind. 
North-éast/er-ly, a. Toward, or coming from, 
the north-east. 
North-éast/ern, a. Pertaining to, or being in, the 
north-east, or in a direction to the north-east. 
North/er, n. A wind, and especially a heavy gale, 
from the north. 
North/er-li-mess,n. The state of being northerly ; 
direction toward the north. 
North/er-ly, a. 1. Being toward the north ; 
northern. 
2. From the north. 
North/er-ly, adv. 1. Toward the north. 
2. In a northern direction; as, his course was 
northerly. 
3. Proceeding from a northern point, 
North’ern, a, [A-S. nordhern.] 
1. Being in the north, or nearer to that point 
than to the east or west. 
2. In a direction toward the north, or a point 
near it; as, to steer a northern course. 
Northern diver (Ornith.) See DivER.— Northern 
lights. See AURORA BOREALIS. 


NOE pe n. 1. A native or resident in the 

north. ; 

2. A native or inhabitant of the Northern 
States ;— opposed to Southerner. [U.S.] 

Nérth/ern-ly, adv. Toward the north. [Obs 

NOE gta are oo a. Situated at the point furthest 
north. 

North/ing,n. 1. (Surv. & Navigation.) Distance 
northward from any point of departure, measured 
on a meridian. 

2. (Astron.) The distance of any heavenly body 
from the equator northward; north declination. 

Noérth’man, n.; pl. NORTH/MEN. [See NoRMAN.] 
One of the inhabitants of the north of Europe, the 
ancient Scandinavians. 

Noérth’/m6st, a. Lying farthest north; northern- 


most. ‘‘Northmost part of the coast of Mozam- 
bique.” De Foe. 


North/ness, n. A tendency in the end of a mag- 
netic needle to point to the north. Faraday. 

North-tim/bri-an, n. (Geog.) A native or inhab- 
itant of Northumberland, in England. 

North-iim/bri-an, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining 
to, Northumberland, or its inhabitants. 

North/ward, a. [A-S. nordhweard.] Being to- 
ward the north, or nearer to the north than to the 
east and west points. 

North’ward, ) adv. Toward the north, or toward 

Nérth/wards,}$ a point nearer to the north than 
the east and west points. 

North/’ward-ly, a. Having a northern direction, 

North/ward-ly, adv. Ina northern direction. 

Noérth-wéest/, n. [A-S. nordhwest.] The point in 


Sinding. | 


NOSOGRAPHY 


the horizon between the north and west, and equally 
distant from each, 

North-west’, a. 1. Pertaining to, or in the di- 
rection of, the point between the north and west; 
being in the north-west; as, the north-west coast. 

2. Proceeding from the north-west; as, a north- 
west wind. 

Noérth-wést/er-ly, a. 1. Toward the north-west. 

2. From the north-west, as a wind. 

North-wést/ern, a. Pertaining to, or being in, 
the north-west, or in a direction to the north-west; 
as, a north-western course, 

Nor-wé/gi-an, a. [From Norway, O. Eng. Nor- 
weye, Northweye, Icel. Norvegr.] (Geog.) Of, or 
pertaining to, Norway. . 

Nor-wé/gi-an, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of Norway. 

Nor-wé/yan, a. Norwegian. [0Obs.] Shak. 

Wbs'Ci-tur @ s6'ci-is, [Lat.] (Law.) Itisknown 
by its associates ;— a maxim frequently applied to 
the interpretation of legal instruments, to express 
the rule, that the meaning of a word is or may be 
known by reference to the accompanying words. 

Broome. Burrill. 





Nose, n. [A-S. nosu, nasu, nase, niise, O. Fries. 
nose, D. neus, Icel. nos, Sw. niisa, Dan. niise, O. H. 
Ger. nasa, N. H. Ger. nase, allied to Lat. nasus, 
Syne nasa, Slay. nos; It. naso, Pr. nas, naz, Fr. 
nez. 

1. The prominent part of the face, which is the 
organ of smell, consisting of two similar cavities, 
called nostrils, and serving also to modulate the 
voice in speaking, and to discharge moisture from 
the eye, and afford a passage for the breath. 

2. The power of smelling; hence, scent. - 

We are not offended with a dog for a better nose than his 
master. Collier. 

3. A projecting end or vent; a snout; a nozzle; 
as, the nose of a bellows. 


Nose of wax, any thing pliant or easily shaped; hence, 
a person over compliant and accommodating; one who 
has no will of hisown. [Z£ng.] ‘A nose of wax, to be 
turned every way.” Massinger. — To have one’s nose on 
the grindstone, to be subject to exactions ; to be oppressed. 
— To lead by the nose, to lead blindly; to cause to follow 
obsequiously; to exact unreasoning and implicit obedi- 
ence from.— To make a bridge of one’s nose, to pass over 
or omit him in offering a civility; to pass by him inten- 
tionally in serving drink, and the like.— Zo measure 
noses, to meet. — Jo pay through the nose, to give an ex- 
travagant price. — 7o put one’s nose out of joint, to sup- 
plant one in the affections of another. — Jo take pepper in 
the nose, to take offense. ‘‘A man is testy, and anger 
wrinkles his nose; such a man takes pepper in his nose.” 
Old Proverb.— To thrust one’s nose into, to meddle offi- 
ciously in; to interfere with in a meddlesome manner, — 
To wipe one’s nose of, to deprive of; to rob. 


Nose, v.t. [imp.& p. p. NOSED; p. pr. & vb. n. NOS- 
ING. 
1. To smell; to scent; hence, to track, or trace out. 
2. To oppose to the face; to treat with insolence; 
to abuse; to affront. 


A sort of national convention, dubious in its nature,... 
nosed Parliament in the very seat of its authority. Burke. 


3. To utter in a nasal manner; to pronounce with 
a nasal twang; as, to nose a prayer or sermon, 
[Rare.} Cowley. 

Nose, v. i. 1. To carry the nose high; to strut; to 
swell; to look big; to bluster. 

2. To pry officiously into what does not concern 
one. 

N@Gse’-biag, n. A bag to be tied to a horse’s nose, 
containing a feed of oats, maize, &c. 

Nose/-band, ». That part of the headstall of a 
bridle which comes over a horse’s nose, 

Nose/bleed, n. 1. A hemorrhage, or bleeding at 
the nose. 

2. A plant of the genus Achillea (A. millefolium) ; 
yarrow; milfoil. 

Nosed (ndzd), a. Having a nose;—chiefly used in 
composition; as, pug-nosed, 

Nose/-fish, n. (/chth.) A fish of the leather-mouthed 
kind, with a flat, blunt snout;—called also broad- 
snout. 

NoOse/gay,n. [nose and gay.] A bunch of odorous 
flowers; abouquet; aposy. ‘As on the nosegay in 
her breast reclined.” Pope. 

Noéds/el,v.t. [See Nouste.] To nurse; to bring up 
as a nurse; hence, to lead or teach; to nuzzle. 

If any man use the Scripture to draw thee from Christ, and 
to nosel thee in any thing save in Christ, he is a false prophet. 
yndale. 





Nose/’less, a. Destitute of a nose. 
Nose/-piéce, n. The nozzle of a hose or pipe. 
Nose/smiart, n. (Bot.) A plant; Nasturtium; cress. 


Noe daeiad: | % See Nostriu. [Obs.] 


N6s/ thrill, 

NOs/ing, n. (Arch.) The molding, or part of the 
tread-board of a stair, which projects over the riser ; 
hence, any like projection, as the projecting edge of 
a molding; the drip. 

N6s/le (n6z1), n. [From nose.] <A little nose; the 
extremity of a thing; a nozzle; as, the nosle of a 
bellows. See NOZZLE. 

N0O/so-e€6m/i-al, a. [Lat. nosocomium, Gr. voco- 
kopetov, a hospital, from vécos, disease, and xopety, 
to take care of, attend to.] Relating to a hospital. 





No-sdg/ra-phy, n. [Fr. nosographie, from Gr, vécos, 
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NOSOLOGICAL 


inesaetend ypapety, to describe.] Thescience of the 
description of diseases. 

Nds/0-168/ie-al, a. [Fr. nosologique.] Pertaining 
‘to nosology, or a systematic classification of dis- 


eases. 
No-s6l/o-gist,n. [Fr. nosologiste.] One versed in 

nosology. 
No-sél/o-gy (Synop., § 130), . [Fr. nosologie, from 

Gr. vécos, disease, and Aéyos, discourse. ] 

1. A systematic arrangement, or classification, of 

diseases. 
2. That branch of medical science which treats of 

the classification of diseases, 

NO/so-po-ét/ie,a. [Gr.vdcos, disease, and roinrixés, 
hs paigee from zovety, to make, produce.) Pro- 
ucing diseases. [Obs. Arbuthnot. 
WVos-tal zi-a, n. (Fr. nostalgie, from Gr. vécros, 
return, especially home, and dAyos, pain, grief; 
vooradyety, to be homesick.] A species of melan- 
choly resulting from absence from one’s home or 


country. [Written also nostalgy.] 
Nos-tal/gie, a. [Fr. nostalgique.] Pertaining to 
nostalgia. 


Nos-tal’/Sy,n. The same as NOSTALGIA, q. Vv. 

N6s/toe, n. (Bot.) A greenish, gelatinous, translu- 
cent plant (7remella nostoc), that develops rapidly 
after rain, in wet places. It is a species of Alga, 
and is popularly supposed to be fallen stars; hence 
ealled star-jelly, and also called witches’-butter. 

NOs/tril, nm. [O. Eng. nosethril, nosethirl, A-S. 
nasthyrl, niisthyri, from nosu, nose, and thyrl, 
thyrel, hole, aperture; thyrlian, thyrhelian, to make 
a hole, to bore, drill; O. Fries. nosterle.] 

1. One of the two elliptical apertures situated be- 
low the extremity of the nose, and separated by a 
cartilaginous membrane, which give passage to the 
air we breathe, and to the secretions of the nose, 
[Formerly written also nosthril and nosthrill.] 

2. Hence, perception; insight. [Obs.] 

Methinks aman . 
Of your sagacity and clear nostril should 
Have made a better choice. B. Jonson. 

Nds/trum, n. (Lat. noster, nostra, nostrum, ours, 
our own, from nos, we.] A medicine, the ingre- 
dients of which are kept secret for the purpose of 
restricting the profits of sale to the inventor or pro- 

rietor; a quack or patent medicine. 

NGt, adv. [Contracted from nought, naught ;-A-S. 
nat, naht, noht, naduht, ndwiht, nedwiht ; Scot. nocht, 
Ger. nicht, D. niet. See Naucur and Novucur.] 
A word that expresses negation, denial, or refusal, 


Thine eyes are upon me, and I am not. Job vii. 8. 
The question is, may I do it, or may I not do it? Sanderson. 


Ndt, a. Shorn; shaven. [Obs.] See Norv. 
NOot/a-bil/i-ty, n. 1. The quality of being notable. 
2. A notable, or remarkable, person or thing; a 
person of note. 
He lived in occasional contact with Parisian notabilities. 
Carlyle. 
[Lat. notabilis, from notare, to mark, 


NOt/a-ble, a. 
Pr., & Sp. notable, It. 


from nota, mark, note; Fr., 
notabile. | 

1. Capable of being noted; noticeable; plain; 
evident. 

2. Worthy of notice; remarkable; memorable; 
noted or distinguished. 

NOt/a-ble, n. 1. A person, or thing, of note or dis- 
tinction. 

2. (French Hist.) One of a number of persons, 
before the revolution of 1789, chiefly of the higher 
orders, appointed by the king to constitute a repre- 
sentative body of the kingdom. 

NSt/a-ble, a. Distinguished for good management; 
of noteworthy thrift or capacity; actively indus- 
trious; smart; as, a notable woman or housekeeper. 

NOt/a-ble-ness, 7. The quality of being notable; 
remarkableness. 

N6t/a-ble-ness, 7. 
ness. [fare.] 

NGt/a-bly, adv. In anotable manner; to a degree 
worthy of notice; memorably; remarkably; emi- 


Bustling activity; industrious- 


nently. ; 

Ndt/a-bly, adv. With bustling activity; indus- 
triously. 

NO/’tal, a. [Gr, ydros, the back.] Belonging to the 


back; dorsal. Dunglison. 
Wo-tan'dum, n.; pl. No-TiN/DA, [Lat., from no- 
tare, to observe.] A thing to be noted or observed; 
— chiefly used in the plural. 
No-ta/ri-al,a. [Fr. & Sp. notarial, It. notariale.] 

1. Pertaining to a notary; as, a notarial seal; 
notarial evidence or attestation. 

2. Done, or taken, by a notary. 

No-ta/ri-al-ly, adv. In a notarial manner. 

NO’ta-ry,”. [Lat. notarius, from nota, mark, sign, 
letter, character; Fr. notaire, Pr. notari, Sp. & Pg. 
notario, It. notaro, notajo. See Nore.) 

1. A person employed to take notes of contracts, 
trials, and proceedings in courts among the Ro- 
mans. 

2. (Lng. & Am. Law.) A public officer who attests, 
or certifies, deeds and other writings, usually under 
his official seal, and to make them authentic in 
another country. His duties chiefly relate to instru- 
ments used in commercial transactions, such as pro- 
tests of negotiable paper, ship’s papers in cases of 
loss or damage, &c. He is generally called a no- 
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tary public, and his acts are recognized and re- 
spected in all commercial countries. Craig. Brooke. 
Notary public, a notary. Sce No. 2, supra. 
NO/tate, a. [Lat. notatus, marked, p. p. of notare, 
tomark. See Norse.] (ot.) Marked with colored 
spots or lines. Henslow, 

No-ta/tion, n. [Lat. notatio, from notare, to mark, 
from nota, a mark; Fr. notation, Pr. notatio, O. Sp. 
notacion.] 

1. The act or practice of recording any thing by 
marks, figures, or characters; especially, in arith- 
metic and algebra, the expressing of numbers and 
quantities by figures or signs. 

2. Any particular method of employing charac- 
ters, symbols, or abbreviated expressions. 

3. Meaning, as shown by form or derivation; 
literal or etymological signification. [Obs.] 

“Conscience” is a Latin word, and, according to the ve 
notation of it, imports a double or joint knowledge. South, 

Numerical notation (Mus.), a method of representing 
musical sounds to the eye by numerals. — Orthoepical no- 
tation, a method of representing the pronunciation of 
words by means of diacritical marks applied to the letters 
composing them. 

NOtch, n. [From nock, q.v.] 1. A hollow cut in 
any thing; a nick; an indentation. 
And on the stick ten equal notches makes. Swift. 

2. A narrow passage scooped out, as it were, be- 
tween two elevations; a deep, close pass; as, the 
notch of a mountain. 

NOtch, v.¢t. (imp. & p. p. NOTCHED (ndtcht); p. pr, 
& vb. n. NOTCHING. ] 

1. To cut in small hollows; as, to notch a stick. 

2. To place in a notch; to fit to the string, as an 
arrow. 

God is all sufferance; here he doth show 
No arrow notched, only a stringless bow. Herrick. 
NStch’/-bodard, n. (Carp.) The board which re- 
ceives the ends of the steps in a staircase. 
Notch/ing, n. 1. The act of cutting into small hol- 
lows. 

2. The small hollow, or hollows, cut. 
NoStch’-weed, n. (Bot.) The same as ORACH. 
Note, ». [Lat. nota, from noscere, notum, to know; 

Fr. note, Pr., It., & Sp. nota.] 

1. Something by which a thing may be known; 
a mark or token; a visible sign; a symbol. 

They who appertain to the visible church have all the notes 
of external profession. Hooker. 

2. A mark, or sign, made to call attention, to 
point out something to notice, or the like; a sign, or 
token, proving or giving evidence. 

3. A brief writing intended to assist the memory ; 
a memorandum; a minute. 

4. (pl.) Hence, a writing intended to be spoken 
from; memoranda to assist a speaker, being either 
a synopsis, or the full text of what is to be said; as, 
to preach from notes. 

5. A brief remark; a marginal comment or expla- 
nation; hence, an annotation on a text or author; 
a comment; a critical, explanatory, or illustrative 
observation. 

The best writers have been perplexed with notes, and ob- 
scured withsillustrations. elton, 

6. A short letter; a billet; a written communica- 
tion to a person not distant, taking the place of a 
personal communication; also, a diplomatic paper. 

7. A written or printed paper acknowledging a 
debt, aud promising payment; as, a promissory 
note; a bank-note; a note of hand; a negotiable 
note. 

8. (Mus.) (a.) A character, variously formed, to 
indicate the length of a tone, and variously placed 
upon the staff to indicate its pitch. (b.) Hence, a 
musical sound; atone; an utterance; a tune, 


The wakeful bird tunes her nocturnal note. Milton. 
9. Observation; notice; heed. 
Give orders to our servants that they take 
No note at all of our being absent hence. Shak. 
10. Reputation; consequence; distinction. ‘A 
bookseller of great note.” Macaulay. 


a family of note which had not poured 


There was scarcel 
eld or the scaffold, Prescott. 


out its blood on the 


NOte, v. t. [imp. & p. p. NOTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
NOSING:| [Fr. noter, Pr. & Sp. notar, It. & Lat. 
notare, from Lat. nota. See supra.) 


1. To notice with care; to observe; to remark; 
to heed; to attend to. ‘‘ Their manners noted and 
their states surveyed.” Pope. 

No more of that ; I have noted it well. Shak, 

2. To record in writing. 

Every unguarded word uttered by him was noted down. 


Macaulay. 

3. To charge, as with a crime; — with of or for. 
Obs, 

[ ] They were both noted of incontinency. Dryden. 


4. To denote; to stand for; to designate. [2are.] 

5. To furnish with notes; to annotate; as, a book 
well noted. H, Dixon. 

To note a bill, or draft, to record on the back of it a re- 
fusal of acceptance, as the ground of a protest. 


NOte, v.t. [A-S. hnitan, to butt, imp. hndt, O. H. 
Ger. hndtén, to shake, Icel. hnidta, to totter.) To 


butt; to push with the horns. [0bs.] Ray. 
N’Ote. pa ne wote.] Did not know, or know how 
to; could not. [0bs.] Spenser. 


NOTIFY 


NOte/-book (27), m. 1. A book in which memoran- 
dums are written. 
_ 2. A book in which notes of hand are registered. 
Not/ed, a, Well known by reputation or report; 
eminent; celebrated; as, a noted author; a noted 
commander; a noted traveler. 
Not/ed-ly, adv. With observation or notice. 
Not/ed-mess, m. Conspicuousness ; eminence; ce- 


eye 
Ote/ful, a. Musical; tuneful. [Obs.] “Cured 
and healed by my Muses; that id to om by my 


noteful sciences.” Chaucer, 
Note/less,a. Notattracting notice; not conspicuous. 
Noteless as the race from which he sprung. W. Scott. 


.NOte/less-ness,n. A state of being noteless, 


NGte/let, n. A little or short note; a billet. 
Not/er, 7. 1. One who takes notice, 
2. An annotator. 

Note/wor-thy (-wir’thy), a. Worthy of observa- 
tion or notice. 

Noth/ing (ntith/ing, 07 ndth/ing) (Synop., § 130), n. 
[From no and thing; A-S. ndn thing, i. e., none 
thing. ] 

1. Not any thing; no thing;— opposed to any 
thing and something. 
Yet had his aspect nothing of severe. Dryden. 
2. Non-existence; nonentity; absence of being; 
nihility; nothingness. Shak, 
3. Not any thing of account, value, note, or the 
like; something irrelevant and impertinent; some- 
thing of comparative unimportance; utter insignifi- 
cance; a trifle. 
Behold, ye are of nothing, and your work of nought. Js. xli. 24. 
A man that from very nothing is grown to an unspeakable 


estate. Shak. 
’Tis nothing, says the fool; but, says the friend, 
This nothing, sir, will bring youto yourend. Dryden. 


To make nothing of, to make no difficulty, or to con- 
sider as trifling or unimportant. ‘‘ We are industrious 
to preserve our bodies from slavery, but we make noth- 
ing of suffering our souls to be slaves to our lusts.” Ray. 

Noth/ing (ntith/ing, or ndth/ing), adv. In no de- 
gree; not at all. 

Adam, with such counsel, nothing swayed. Milton. 

The influence of reason in producing our passions is nof/- 
ing near so extensive as is commonly believed. Burke. 

Noth/ing-ism (ntith/ing-, or ndth/ing-), n. Nihili- 
ty; nothingness. [ Rare. 

Noth/ing-ness (nith/ing-, or ndth/ing-), n, 

1. Nihility; non-existence. 

2. Nothing; a thing of no value. 

NO’tic¢e, n. [Fr. notice, Pr., 8p., & Pg. noticia, It. 
notizia, Lat. notitia, from noscere, notum, to know. ] 

1. The act of noting, remarking, or observing; 
observation by the senses or intellect; cognizance; 
note; heed, 

How ready is envy to mingle with the notices we take of 
other persons! Watts. 

2. Intelligence, by whatever means communi- 
cated; knowledge given or received; means or eyi- 
dences of knowledge; intimation; premonition. 

I have given him notice that the Duke of Cornwall and his 
Duchess will be here. Shak. 

3. A writing containing formal, customary, or 
presented information. 

4. Attention; respectful treatment; civility. 

Syn.— Attention; regard; remark; note; heed; con- 
sideration; respect; civility; intelligence; advice; news. 

NO’tice, v.t. [imp. & p. p. NOTICED (n6/tist); p. pr. 
& vb. n. NOTICING. ] 

1. To observe; to see; to mark; to take note of; 
to heed; to pay attention to. 

2. To show that one has observed; to take public 
note of; to remark upon; to make observations on, 

This plant deserves to be noticed in this place. Tooke, 

Another circumstance was noticed in connection with the 
suggestion last discussed. Hamilton. 

3. To treat with attention and civilities; as, to 
notice strangers. 

Syn.—To remark; observe; perceive; see; mark; 
note; mind; regard; heed; mention. See REMARK. 

NO’tice-a-ble, a. Capable of being observed; wor- 
thy of observation; likely to attract observation, 
‘A noticeable man, with large gray eyes.” 

Wordsworth. 
No data shown, but noticeable eyes 
And hair in masses. E. B. Browning. 

NO/ti¢e-a-bly, adv. Ina noticeable manner. 

N6O/ti-cer, n. One who notices. 

NO’ti-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. notification, Sp. notijica- 
cion, It. notificazione. See Noriry.] 

1. The act of notifying, or giving notice; the act 
of making known; especially, the act of giving ofli- 
cial notice or information to the public, or to indi- 
viduals, corporations, companies, or societies, by 
words, by writing, or by other means. 

2. Notice given in words or writing, or by signs. 

3. The writing which communicates information ; 
an advertisement, citation, and the like. 

NO/tity, v.t. [imp.& p. p. NOTIFIED; p. pr. & vb. 
m. NOTIFYING.] [Fr. notifier, Pr., Sp., & Pg. noti- 
Jicar, It. & Lat. Peres from Lat. notus, known, 
p. p. of noscere, to know, and jfacere, to areris 

1. To make known; to declare; to publish; — 
often with to; as, to notify a fact to a person. 


No law can bind till it be notified or promulged. South. 
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NOTION 


2. To give notice to; to inform by words or writ- 
ing, in person or by message, or by any signs which 
are understood; as, the constable has notified the 
citizens to meet at the city hall; the bell notifies us 
of the time of meeting. 

The President of the United States has notified the House 
of Representatives that he has approved and signed the act. 

Journals of the Senate. 

{~ This application of notify has been condemned; 
but it is in constant good use in the United States, and in 
perfect accordance with the use of certify. 


NO’tion, n. [Fr. notion, Pr. nocio, Sp. nocion, It. 
nozione, Lat. notio, from noscere, notum, to know.] 
1. Mental apprehension of whatever may be 
known or imagined; idea; conception; more prop- 
erly, a general or universal conception, as distin- 
guishable or definable by marks or note, 

What hath been generally agreed on, I content myself to as- 
sume under the notion of principles. Newton, 

Few agree in their notions about these words. Cheyne. 

That notion of hunger, cold, sound, color, thought, wish, or 
fear which is in the mind, is called the ‘‘idea” of hunger, 
cold, &e. Watts, 

Notion, again, signifies either the act of apprchending, sig- 
nalizing, that is, the centering or taking note of, the various 
notes, marks, or characters of an object which its qualities 
afford, or the result of that act. Sir W. Hamilton, 

2. Judgment; opinion; belief; expectation. 

3. Sense; understanding; intellectual power. 
[Obs.] Shak. 

4. Asmall article; a trifling thing; — used chiefly 
in the plural; as, Yankee notions. [Colloq.] 

5. Inclination; intention; as, I have a notion to 
do it. [Collog. and low.] 

NO’tion-al, a. [Pr. & Sp. nocional, It. nozionale, 
See supra.} 

1. Consisting of, or conveying, notions or ideas; 
expressing abstract conceptions. 

2. Existing in idea only; visionary; fantastical; 
imaginary. ‘‘Notional good, by fancy only made.” 
Prior. ‘Sermons and discourses of speculative 
and notional things.” Hvelyn. 

This is no hasty, premature, notional abstraction of the 
mind, by which images and ideas are formed that in nature 
have no existence. Tatham. 

3. Given to foolish or visionary expectations; 

_whimsical; fanciful; as, a notional man. 
NO/tion-al/i-ty, n. Empty, ungrounded opinion. 
[0bs.] Glanville. 
NOo’tion-al-ly, adv. In mental apprehension; in 
conception; notin reality. ‘Two faculties notion- 
ally or really distinct.” forris, 
NO’tion-ate, a. Existing as a notion; notional. 
Rare. 
NO’tion-ist, n. 
opinion. 


One who holds to an ungrounded 


No’tist, n. An annotator; acommentator. [Obs.] 

WO/to-ntelta, n. (Gr. vdros, back, and vyxrds, 
swimming, from vfxerv, to swim.] (ntom.) A ge- 
nus of hemipterous insects, having the body some- 
what in the shape of a boat, with the hind feet very 
long, generally stretched out at full length, and 
having the form, and performing the part, of oars. 
They are found in ponds and ditches, and swim al- 
ways on the back; boat-fly. Baird. 

N@O/to-ri/e-ty, n. [Fr. notoridté, Sp. notoriedad, It. 
notorieta. See infra.] 

1. The condition or quality of being notorious; 
exposure to the public knowledge; as, the notorie- 
ty of a crime. 

2. Knowledge by a great number, or by the com- 
munity in general, 

They were not subjects in their own nature so exposed to 
publie notoriety. Addison. 

No-t0/ri-otis, a. 
mark, indicate, designate; It., Sp., & Pg. notorio, 
Pr. notori, Fr. notoire. See Nove.] Generally 
known and talked of by the public; universally be- 
lieved to be true; manifest to the world; evident; 
usually, known to disadvantage ; as, a notorious 
thief; a notorious crime or vice; aman notorious 
for lewdness or gaming. 

Your goodness, 
Since you provoke me, shall be most notorious. Shak. 

Syn.— Distinguished ; remarkable ; conspicuous ; 
noted; celebrated; famous; renowned. 

No-t0/ri-otis-ly, adv. In a notorious manner; pub- 
licly; openly. 

No-t0/ri-otis- 
mess, n. The 
state of being 
open or known 
beyond denial; 
notoriety. 

No-tor'nis, n. 
[Gr. vdéros, the 
south, or south- 
west, and dpvis, 
bird.] (Ornith.) 
A genus of gral- 
latorial birds 
allied to the 
rail, originally 
described from 
fossil bones 
brought from 
New Zealand. 

R. Owen. 


Notornis. 


(Lat. notorius, from notare, to | 
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NSt/sélf, n. The negative of self. ‘The former 
...accord to consciousness a cognizance of not- 
self.” Sir W, Hamilton. 

N6Ott, a. [A-S. hnot, shorn.] Shorn. [Obs.] Chaucer. 


N6Stt, v.¢%. To shear. [Obs.] Stowe. 
NOtt’-héad/ed, | a. aving the hair cut close. 
Ndtt/-pat/ed, Obs.) Shak, 


/WO’tus,n. ([Lat., Gr. Néros ; probably allied to O. 
Sax. nat, N. H. Ger. nasz, wet.}] The south wind. 

NOt/whéat, n. [Eng. nott, shorn.) Wheat not 
bearded. Carew. 

NOt/with-staind/ing, prep. Without opposition, 
prevention, or obstruction from; in spite of, 

We gentil women bee 
Loth to displease any wight, 

Notwithstanding our great right. Chaucer. 
Those on whom Christ bestowed miraculous cures were so 
transported that their gratitude made them, notwithstanding 

his prohibition, proclaim the wonders he had done for them. 
Decay of Piety. 
Syn.—Im spite of; despite. —NoTwiTHsTaNDING, IN 
SPITE OF, DESPITE. These words and phrases are often 
interchanged, but there is a difference between them 
chiefly in strength. Notwithstanding is the weaker term, 
and simply points to some obstacle that may exist; as, I 
shall go, notwithstanding the rain. Jn spite or despite of 
has reference primarily to active opposition to be encoun- 
tered from others; as, ‘‘ I'll be, in man’s despite, a mon- 
arch;” ‘* I'll keep mine own, despite of all the world.” 
Shak. Hence, these words, when applied to things, sup- 
pose greater opposition than notwithstanding; as, in spite 
of every difficulty, he at last succeeded. “Jn spite of all 
applications, the patient grew worse every day.” Arbuth- 
not. The nature of the case, therefore, will decide which 
of the two shall be used. We should say, ‘** He was thrust 
rudely out of doors in spite of his entreaties,” rather than 
“ notwithstanding.” On the other hand, it would be more 
civil to say, ‘‘ Notwithstanding all you have said, I must 
still differ with you.” ‘‘/n spite of,” might seem rude 

and ungentlemanly. 

N6t/with-stand/ing, commonly classed as an adv. 
or conj., originally the participle of withstand, with 
not prefixed. This not obstructing or preventing; 
nevertheless ; however; as, I shall go, notwith- 
standing it rains. 

I will surely rend the kingdom from thee, and will give it to 
thy servant. Notwithstanding, in thy days I will not do it. 
1 Aings xi. 11, 12. 
They which honor the law as an image of the wisdom of 
God himself, are, notwithstanding, to know that the same has 
an end in Christ. Hooker. 
CS" Notwithstanding is, by Johnson and Webster, 
viewed as a participle absolute. Its several meanings, 
either as preposition, adverb, and conjunction, are capa- 
ble of being explained in this view. Johnson says, ‘‘ This 
word, though in conformity to other writers called here a 
conjunction, is properly a participial adjective, as it is 
compounded of not and withstanding, and answers to the 
Latin non obstante; it is most properly and analogically 
used in the ablative case absolute with a noun; as, he is 
rich, notwithstanding his loss.” Dr. Webster says itis ‘* the 
participle of withstand, with not prefixed, and signifying 
not opposing, nevertheless. It retains, in all cases, its par- 
ticipial signification. For example, itis a rainy day, but 
notwithstanding that, the troops must be reviewed, that 
is, the rainy day not opposing or preventing. TZhat, in 
this case, is a substitute for the whole first clause of the 
sentence. It is to that clause what a relative is to an an- 
tecedent noun, and which may be used in the place of it; 
notwithstanding which, that is, the rainy day.” Later 
grammarians, while admitting that the word was origi- 
nally a participle, and can be treated as such, prefer to 
class it as a preposition or disjunctive conjunction. 


Wougat (ndo-gii’/), n. A cake made in France of 
almonds and honey or treacle. Simmonds. 

Noéught (nawt), n. [A-S. noht, nduht, nawiht, 
nawuht.] The same as NAuGutT. See NAUGHT. 

Noul,n. [See Nouu.] The top of the head; the 


uoll. [ons Spenser. 
Nouwld (nyld). [ne would.] Would not. [Obs.] ‘By 
those who nould repent.” Fairfax. 


Vou menon, n. (Gr. votpevov, the thing per- 
ceived, p. pr. pass. of voety, to perceive, vovs, the 
mind.) (Metaph.) The of itself unknown and un- 
knowable rational object, or thing in itself, which is 
distinguished from the phenomenon in which it oc- 
curs to apprehension, and by which it is interpret- 
ed and understood ;—so used in the philosophy of 
Kant and his followers. 7 

Noun, n. [O. Fr. nown, noune, nun, num, non, nom, 
N. Fr. nom, from Lat. nomen, name; Pr. nom, O 
Sp., Pg., & It. nome, N. Sp. nombre.] (Gram.) A 
word used as the designation or appellation of a 
creature or thing, existing in fact or in thought. See 
NAME. 

Nowtir’i¢e (ntir’is), n. 


[Fr. nourrice. See Nurse.] 


A nurse. [0Obs.] Spenser. 
Notir/ish (ntir/ish), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. NOURISHED 


(ntir/isht); p. pr. & vb. n. NOURISHING.] [O. Fr. 
nurir, nurrir, norir, norrir, N. Fr. nourrir, from 
Lat. nutrire; Pr. nurir, nuyrir, nowrir, noyrir, Sp. 
& Pg. nutrir, It. nutrire.) 

1. To feed and cause to grow; to supply with 
matter which increases bulk or supplies waste; to 
furnish with nutriment; to support. 

He planteth an ash, and the rain doth nourish it. Js, xliv. 14. 

Whilst I in Ireland nourish a mighty band, 
I will stir up in England some black storm. Shak. 

2. To supply the means of support and increase 
to; to encourage; as, to nowrish rebellion; to nouwr- 
ash the virtues, 

‘What madness was it, with such proofs, to nourish their con- 
tentions! Hooker. 





NOVEL 


3. To cherish; to comfort. ‘' Ye have nowrished 
your hearts.” James v. 5. 

4. To educate; to instruct; to promote growth in 
attainments. ‘‘Nourished up in the words of faith 
and of good doctrine.” 1 Tim. iv.6. 

Syn.—To nurture; cherish; feed; provide; supply. 
See NURTURE. 


Notir/ish (niir/ish), v.i. 1. To promote growth. 


Grains and roots nourish more than leaves. Bacon. 
2. To gain nourishment. [are.] Bacon. 
Nowtr/ish,n. Anurse. [Obs.] Folland, 


Nowtir/ish-a-ble (niir/ish-a-bl), a. Capable of re- 
ceiving nourishment; as, the nourishable parts of 
the body. Grew. 

Nowtir/ish-er (ntir/ish-er), m. One who, or that 
which, nourishes. 

Notir/ish-ing, p. a. Promoting growth; nutri- 
tious; nutritive; as, a nowrishing diet. 

Notir/ish-ing-ly, adv. Nutritively; cherishingly. 

Notr/ish-ment (ntir/-), n. 1. The act of nourish- 
ing, or the state of being nourished; nutrition. 

2. That which serves to nourish, or to repair 
waste and promote growth; nutriment; food; sus- 
tenance. 

So they may learn to seek the nourishment of their souls. 

Hooker. 

Notir/i-tiire, n. The same as NurTuRE. [Obs.] 

Nowtirs/le,v.t. [O. Eng. nourse, from nurse.] To 
nurse; to rear; to bring up. [Obs.] [Written also 
nosel, nousel, nousle, nowsle, nusle, and nuzle.] 
“ Long noursled in ignorance.” Fuller, 

Nofirs/ling, n. The same as NURSLING. [Obs.] 

Wows (nows), n. [Gr. vods, mind.] Intellect; un- 
derstanding; talent; — used humorously. [Collog.] 

Nots/el (ntiz/l), v.t. See NOURSLE. 

Nots’el ) (ntiz’1), v. ¢. [Eng. noose, v. t., q. v.] To 

Nowtis/le § insnare; to entrap, as in a noose or trap. 
See NOURSLE. 

RNo-vae/ii-lite (49) (Synop., §130),”. [Fr. novacu- 
lite, from Lat. novacula, a sharp knife, razor.] 
(Min.) A variety of argillaceous slate, of which 
hones are made for sharvening cutting instruments; 
razor-stone; Turkey stone; wnct-slate. 

No-va/tian, n. (£ccl. Hist.) One of the sect of No- 
vatius, or Novatianus, who held that the lapsed 
might not be received again into communion with 
the church, and that second marriages are un- 
lawful. 

No-va/tian-igm, n. The opinions of the Novatians, 

One Hypolitus, a Roman presbyter, had been seduced into 
Novatianism. Milner. 

No-va/tion, n. [Lat. novatio, from novare, to make 
new, from novus, new; Fr. novation, Sp. novacion, 
It. novazione. | 

1. Innovation. [Obs.] 

I shall easily grant that novations in religion are a main 
cause of distempers in commonwealths. Abp. Laud. 

2. (Law.) A substitution of a new debt for an old 
one. Chitty. Pothier. 

No-va/tor, n. [Lat. novator, It. novatore, Sp. no- 
vator, novador, Fr. novateur. See supra.] The 
same as INNOVATOR, q. V. 

Nov’el, a. [O.Fr. novel, nuvel, N. Fr. nouvel, nou- 
veau, Pr. novell, novelh, noel, Sp. & Pg. novel, It. 
novello, Lat. novellus, diminutive of novus, new.] 
Of recent origin or introduction; not ancient; new; 
hence, especially, of a kind not before known or 
usual; out of the ordinary course; calculated to at- 
tract attention or to strike with surprise; unusual; 
strange. 

t= In civil law, the novel or new constitutions are 
those which are supplemental to the code, and posterior 
in time to the other books. These contained new decrees 
of successive emperors. 

Syn.—New; recent; modern; fresh; strange; un- 
common; rare; unusual.— NOVEL, New. Every thing 
at its first occurrence is new; a thing is novel when it is 
so much out of the ordinary course of things as to strike 
us with surprise. That is a new sight which is beheld for 
the first time; that is a novel sight which was either 
never seen before or is seen but seldom. We have daily 
new inventions, but a novel one aoe some very pe- 
culiar means of attaining its end. ovel theories are re- 
garded with distrust, as likely to prove more ingenious 


than sound. 
What's the newest grief ? 
That of an hour's age doth hiss the speaker; 


Each minute teems a new one. Shak. 
Scenes must be beautiful, which, daily viewed, 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years. Cowper. 


Név/el, x. 
See supra.] 
1. That which is new or unusual; a novelty. 
[ Obs. and rare.) 


[Fr. nouvelle, Sp. novela, It. novella. 


I have shook off 
ae, thralldom, lady, and have made discoveries 
Of famous novels, ord. 
2. A piece of news; tidings; announcement; — 
usually in the plural. [Obs.] 
Some came of curiosity to hear some novels. Latimer. 
3. A fictitious tale or narrative, intended to ex- 
hibit the operation of the passions, and particularly 
of love. “The trifling novels which Ariosto in- 
serted in his poems.” Dryden. 
4. [Fr. novelles, Lat. novella, se. constitutiones. | 
(Law.) A new or supplemental constitution, See 
NOVEL, a. 
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_ No-vém/ber, n. 


NOVELETTE 


Novel xtte’, n. [Fr.] A small novel. 
Woév’el-ism, 7. Innovation. [Obs.] Sir E. Dering. 
Nodv/el-ist, n. 1, An innovator; an asserter of nov- 
elty. [Obs.] 
Some novelists make a contracted idea of God, consisting 
of nothing else but will and power. Judworth, 
2. [It. ee s.] A writer of news. [Obs.] 
. [Fr. nowvellis 
novels. 

Nov/el-ize, v.i. Toinnovate. [Obs.] 

Nov’el-ize, v.t. [imp. & p.p. NOVELIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. NOVELIZING.] To put into the form of noy- 
els; to represent by fiction. ‘‘The desperate at- 
tempt to novelize history.” Sir J. F. IF. Herschel, 

Nov’el-ty, n. [O. Fr. noveliteit, nowvelleté, N. Fr. 
nouveauté, Pr. noveletat, noeletat, Lat. novellitas. | 

1. The quality of being novel; newness; recent- 
ness of origin or introduction. 
Novelty is the great parent of pleasure. South, 
2. Something novel; a new or strange thing. 

Lat. November, or Novembris (sc. 
mensis), the ninth month of the old Roman year, 
which began with March, from novem, nine; Fr., 
Pr., & It. Novembre, Sp. Noviembre, Pg. Novem- 
bro.} The month following October and preceding 
December, being the eleventh of the year, and con- 
taining thirty days. 

Nov/e-ma-ry (110), a. [Lat. novenarius, from novem, 
nine; Fr, novenaire. 
nine, 

NOv/e-ma-ry, 7. 
nine collectively. 

NO’/véne, a. [L. Lat. novenus, from novem, nine.] 
Relating to, or dependent on, the number nine; no- 
venary. [fare.] 

The triple and novene division ran throughout. 

No-vén/ni-al, a. [From Lat. novennis, of nine 
years, from novem, nine, and annus, year.] Done 
every ninth year. 

No-vér’eal, a. [Lat. novercalis, from noverca, a 
step-mother.] Pertaining to a step-mother; suita- 
ble to a step-mother ; in the manner of a step- 
mother. 

Noviige, n. [Fr. novice, Pr. novici, Sp. novicio, It. 
novizio, from Lat. novicius, novitius, new, from no- 
vus, new.] 

1. One who is new in any business; one unac- 


[See supra.] The number nine; 


quainted or unskilled; one yet in the rudiments; a | 


beginner. 
Iam young; a novice in the trade. Dryden. 

2. One newly received into the church, or one 
newly converted to the Christian faith. 1 Tim. iii. 6. 

3. (Eccl.) One that has entered a religious house, 
as a convent or nunnery, but has not taken the vow; 
a probationer, Shak. 

Noév/icge-ship, n. The state or condition of a nov- 
ice; novitiate. [Rare.] 

NO/vilii/nar, a. [Lat. novus, new, and luna, the 
moon.] Pertaining to the new moon. 

WNo-vi'ti-ate (-vish/i-, 95), n. [L. Lat. novitiatus, 
Fr. noviciat, Sp. noviciado, It. noviziato.] 

1. The state or condition of being a novice; time 
of initiation, experience, or instruction in rudi- 
ments ; hence, time of probation in a religious 
house, before taking the vows. 

2. One who is going through a novitiate, or period 
of probation; a novice. 

No-vi’tiowtis (no-vish/us), a. [Lat. novitius, novi- 
cius. See Novicr.] Newly invented; recent; new. 

Obs.| “A novitious interpretation.” Pearson. 

Nov/ity, n. [Lat. novitas, from novus, new; Pr. 
novitat, Sp. novedad, Pg. novidade, It. novita.] 
Newness; novelty. [Obs.] Browne. 

Now, adv. [A-S8., O. Sax., O. Fries., Iecl., & O. H. 
Ger. nit, Goth., D., Dan., & Sw. nu, N. H. Ger. 
nun, allied to Gr. viv, v6; Lat. nunc.) 

1. At the present time; at this moment; at the 
time of speaking, or at a time contemporaneous with 
something spoken of or contemplated. 

They that but now, for honor and for plate, 
Made the sea blush with blood, resign their hate. Wadler. 

I have a patient now living, at an advanced age, who dis- 
charged blood from his lungs thirty years ago. Arbuthnot. 

2. In present circumstances ; things being as they 
are; hence, used as a conjunction, to introduce an 
inference or an explanation. 

Not this man, but Barabbas. Now, Barabbas was a robber. 

John xviii. 40, 

The other great mischief which befalls men is, by their be- 
ing misrepresented. Now, by calling evil good, a man is mis- 
represented to others in the way of slander. South. 

How shall any man distinguish now betwixt a parasite and 
a man of honor? L’ Estrange. 

Now and now, again and again; repeatedly; often. — 
Now and then, at one time and another, indefinitely ; oc- 
casionally; not often; at intervals. ‘‘ A mead here, there 
a heath, and now and then awood.” Drayton. ‘* They 
now and then appear in offices of religion.” Rogers. — 
Now-now, at this very instant; precisely now. [0bds.] 
“Why, even now-now, at holding up of this finger, and 
before the turning down of this.” J. Webster, 1607.— 
Now— now, alternately; at one time— at another time. 
“Now high, now low, now master up, now miss.” Pope. 


Now, a. Being in existence at the present time; 
present, [Obs.] ‘‘ Our now happiness.” Glanville. 
Now,n. The present time or moment. 


Nothing is there to come, and nothing past; 


But an eternal now does ever last. Cowley. 


e.| A writer of a novel, or of | 


Pertaining to the number 


Milman. | 
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Rees adv. In this age; at the present pe- 

riod, 

What men of spirit, nowadays, 

Come to give sober judgment of new plays? Garrick. 
No/way, ge In no manner or degree; not at 
NO/ways, all; nowise. 

But Ireland will noways allow that name unto it. Fuller. 

Now’ed (nov/ed), a. [Fr. noud, p. p. of nawer, to 
knot, from Lat. nodare, to knot, from nodus, knot. ] 
(Her.) Knotted; tied in a knot. 

Now’el (n0/el), n. [Norm. Fr. nowell, Fr. noél, for 
naél, Pr.& O.8p.nadal, N. Sp. & Pg. natal, It. natale, 
fr, Lat. natalis (sc. dies), a birthday, fr. natalis, be- 
longing to one’s birth. See NatTAu.] A shout of 
joy; properly, that at Christmas for the birth of the 
Saviour. [Obs.] [Written also noel.] Halliwell. 

Now’el, n. (Founding.) The core or inner wall of 
a mold for casting large cylinders. 

Nowes (n06oz),. [O. Fr. no, nu, neu, nod, noud, 

. Fr. neud, Pr. no, not, Lat. nodus, knot. See 
Nope.] The marriage knot. [Obs.] Crashaw. 


No/whére, adv. yeompeunsed of no and where ; | 


A-8. nd-hwar, na-hwir,| Not any where; not in 
any place or state; as, happiness is nowhere to be 
found but in the practice of virtue. 

NO/whith-er, adv. [From no and whither.] Not 
any whither; in no direction; toward nothing; no- 
where. ‘The turn which leads nowhither.” 

De Quincey. 
Thy servant went nowhither. 2 Kings y. 25. 

NO/wise, adv. [Compounded of no and wise; often 
written noways.] Not in any manner or degree; 
noways. 

Now l (noul), m. The head; noll. See Nouu, [Obs.] 

W6x/iows (ndk/shus), a. [Lat. nowius, from nowa, 
harm, from nocere, to harm, hurt.] 

1. Hurtful; harmful; baneful; pernicious; inju- 
rious ; destructive ; unwholesome ; insalubrious ; 
as, noxious air, food, climate; pernicious; corrupt- 
ing to morals; as, noxious practices or examples, 

Too frequent appearance in places of public resort y now 


tous to spiritual promotion. wift. 
2. Guilty; criminal, [Rare.] 
Those who are noxious in the eye of the law. Bramhall. 


Syn.—Noisome ; hurtful; harmful; injurious ; de- 
structive; pernicious; mischievous; corrupting: baneful; 
unwholesome; unfavorable; insalubrious. See NOISOME. 

NSx/iotis-ly (ndk/shus-l¥), adv. Hurtfully; perni- 
ciously, 

Noxtioda-ess (ndk/shus-nes),”. The quality that 
injures, impairs, or destroys; hurtfulness; insalu- 
brity; perniciousness; as, the noxviousness of foul 
air; the noxiousness of doctrines. 

Noy,v.t¢. To annoy; to vex. [Obs.or Prov. Eng.]} 
“ All that noyed his heavy spright.” Spenser. 

Noy, 2. That which annoys. bs. 

Noy/ang¢e,n. Annoyance. [Obs.] ‘That from their 
noyance he no where can rest.” Spenser. 


Wo'yau (nwii/yo), n.[Fr., properly the stone or nut | 


of a fruit, as of a peach or cherry, from Lat. nucalis, 
like a nut, from nux, nucis, nut; Pr. nogalh, the 
kernel of anut.] A cordial flavored with the kernel 
of the nut of the bitter almond, or with the kernel of 
the peach stone. Brande. 

Noy’er,n. Anannoyer. [Obs.] Tusser, 

Noy/’ful, a. Full of noy; annoying. [Obs.] £lyot. 

Noyls, n. pl. Short fibers of woolen yarn. 

Noy/’otis, a. Serving to annoy; disagreeable. [ Obs.] 

Watch the noyous night, and wait for joyous day. Spenser. 

Noy/san¢e, n. Any thing that annoys; nuisance. 

Obs.] ‘‘ Thing that to you was noysance.” Chaucer. 

N6z/le,n. The same as NOZZLE. 

W6z/zle (nbz/zl), n._ [Written also nosle.}] [From 
nose.] The nose; the snout; hence, the projecting 
vent of any thing; as, the nozzle of a bellows. 

Nitb, v.¢. To push; to beckon. [Prov. Eng.] 

Niib, n. <A jag, or snag; also, a knob; a protuber- 
ance. [Colloq.] 

Nttb/bin, x. A small or imperfect ear of maize. 

Colloq. U.S.) 

Nwtib/ble, v. t. (Cf. KNuBBLE and L. Ger. nubben, 

to knock, cuff.J To beat or bruise with the fist. 
Obs.) Ainsworth. 
w-bt el t-1d, n.; pl. NU-BE€/U-L@Z, [Lat., dimin- 
utive of nubes, cloud.] E 

1. (Astron.) (a.) A nebula, (b.) (pl.) Specific- 
ally, the Magellanic clouds. 

Of (Med.) (a.) A slight spot on the cornea, (0.) 
A cloudy object or appearance in urine. Dunglison. 

Nu-bif’er-otis, a. (Lat. nubifer, from nubes, cloud, 
and ferre, to bring, bear; Fr. nubifére.] Bringing, 
or producing, clouds. er : 

Nu-big/e-notis, a. [Lat. nubes, cloud, and gignere, 
genui, to beget, produce.] Born of, or produced 
from, clouds. [0bs.] , 

Nii/bi-late, v. ¢. [Lat. nubilare, nubilatum, to cloud, 
from nubes, cloud.] To cloud. [Obs.] Aubrey. 

Niw/bile (nivbil), a. [Lat. nubilis, from nubere, to 
marry; Fr. & It. nubile, Sp. nwbil.])_ Of an age suit- 
able for marriage ; marriageable. [ Obs.] 

Nwbil/i-ty,n. [Fr. nubilité, Sp. nubilidad.] The 
state of being marriageable. [ Bares) ? 

Ni/bi-ldse’,)/a. ([Lat. nubilosus, nubilus, from 

Nw/bi-lots, nubes, cloud; It. nubiloso, nuroloso, 
nubilo, Sp. nubiloso, nubloso, O. Fr. nubilewx.] 
Cloudy. [fare.] Bailey. 

Nii/ea-men-ta/ceotis (-tai/shus), a. [Lat. nuca- 


NUDITY 


menta, fir cones, from nuz, nut.] (Bat.) Of, or per: 
taining to, a nut. Gray. 
Nu-¢if/er-otis, a. [Lat. nux, nucis, nut, and ferre, 
to bear; Fr. nucifére.] Bearing, or producing, 
nuts. [Obs.] 
Nu/¢i-form, a. [Lat. nur, nucis, nut, and forma, 
shape.] Nut-shaped; nut-like. Gray. 
Nii’ele-al, ie Pertaining to a nucleus; as, nu- 
Niele-ar, clear particles, Carpenter, 
Ni/ele-ate, a. Having a nucleus, 
Nii’ele-ate, v.t. [Lat. nucleare, nucleatum.] To 
gather, as about a nucleus or center. 
Nu-¢lé/i-f6rm, a. [Lat. nwcleus and Jorma, form ; 
Fr. nucléiforme.} Formed like a kernel. 
Nia/ele-o-brineh, n. eo nucleus, nucleus, and 
branchia, gills.) (Zodl.) One of a group of sea- 
snails having the foot flattened into a long fin, and 
usually a very small shell, called the nucleus, sus- 
pended from the back. They are very transparent, 
and are found far at sea, where they swim with 
their back downward. Woodward, 
Nii/ele-o-la/ted, a. Having a nucleole, or second 
inner nucleus, 
Nii/ele-dle, n. 


The nucleus within a nucleus; nu- 
cleolus. Dana, 

Nu-elé/o-ltis, x. [Diminutive from nucleus. ] 

1. A little nucleus. 

2. (Histology.) A very minute, strongly refracting 
body contained within a nucleus, with which it 
seems to agree in structure; any clear, more or less 
defined, bright spot in a nucleus. 

Nii’ele-itis, n.; Eng. pl. NU/€LE-US-ES, Lat. pl. NU- 
ot {Lat., from nwa, nucis, nut; It. & Sp. nu- 
cleo. 

1. A kernel; hence, a central mass or point about 
which matter is gathered, or to which accretion is 
made; the central or material portion ; — both liter- 
ally and figuratively. 


It must contain, itself, a nucleus of truth. I. Taylor. 


2. (Astron.) The central part of the body or the 
head of a comet, 

3. (Bot.) The minute, pulpy rudiment of the seed; 
also, the whole body of the seed or the kernel. 

4. (Histology.) A body, usually of a round or 
oval shape, found within cells, having generally 
separate chemical natural powers, and a higher re- 
fracting power than the other contents of the cell. 
By some it is regarded as maintaining the life of the 
cell, and as giving rise to new cells by its division ; 
cytoblast. 

5. (Zoél.) The shell or shell-like process that 
hangs from the back of nucleobranchs, containing 
the digestive and respiratory organs. 

Niietile, n. [Lat. nwcula, a small nut.) A very 
small nut; especially, a minute, nut-like growth on 
some plants, connected with their reproduction. 

Nu-da/tion, n. [Lat. nudatio, from nudare, to 

| make naked, from nudus, naked. See infra.} The 
act of stripping, or making bare, or naked. 

Nud/dle, v.i. To walk quickly with the head bent 

| — forward ; — followed by along. [Rare.] Ainsworth. 

Niide, a. (Lat. nwdus, It. & O. Sp. nudo, Pr. nud, 
nut, O. Fr. nud, N. Fr. nw.] 

1. Bare; naked; uncovered; as, a nude statue. 

2. (Law.) Of no force; void; as, a nwde contract 
or compact. See NubumM PAcTUM. Blackstone. 

Nudge, v.t. [Cf. Prov. Ger. kniitschen, to squeeze, 
pinch.] To touch gently, as with the elbow, in or- 
der to call attention or convey intimation. 

| Niidge,n. A gentle push, as with the elbow. 

| Nii/di-braech/i-ate, a. ([Lat. nudus, naked, and 
brachium, an arm.] (Zool.) Having arms without 
vibratile cilia, as certain polyps. Carpenter, 

Niai/di-bran/chi-ate, a. [N. Lat. nudibranchiatus, 
from Lat. nudws, naked, and branchia, the gills; 
Fr. nudibranche. See BRANCHI®.] (Zo6l.) Per- 
taining to an order of molluscous animals having 
no shell whatever. 

Nii/di-brin/ehi-ate,n. [See supra.] (Zodl.) One 
of an order of mollusks 
having no shell, the bran- 
chie being 
exposed upon 
the back. 

Brande, 

Ni’di-eaul, 
a. (Lat. nu- 
dus, naked, 
and _caulis, 
stem.] ( Bot.) 
Having the 
stems __ leaf- 
less. 

Henslow, 

Nii/di-fi-ea’- 
tion,n. [Lat. 
nudus, naked, and facere, to make.] The act of 
making nude, or naked. 

Ni/dil,n. (Med.) A kind of plaster. [Obs.] 

Ni/dity,n. (Fr. nudité, Pr. nudetat, It. nudita.) 

1. Quality or condition of being nude; nakedness, 

2. That which is nude or naked; naked part; un- 
draped or unclothed portion; especially (fine 
Arts), the nude human figure, or a nude portion of 
the same ; — chiefly used in the plural. 

There are no such licenses permitted in poetry any more 


than in painting, to design and color obscene nucities. Dryden. 
ee ae ne 





Nudibranchiates (Doris solea). 
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NUDUM PACTUM 


/dum Pae’tum. ([Lat., a nude pact.] (Law.) 
A bare, nak: 


ced contract, without any considera- 
tion. 
Nu-gie/i-ty, n. 


Tomlins. 

[Lat. nugacitas, from nugax, nu- 

gacis, jesting, trifling, from nugari, to trifle, from 
nuga@, jests, trifles.] Futility; trifling talk or be- 


havior. [Ods.] More. 
Nu-ga/tion, n. [O. Fr. nugation, Pr. nugatio, It. 
nugazione. See supra.) The act or practice of 


Bacon. 


trifling. [Obs.] 
Lat. nugatorius, It. & Sp. 


Nii’/ga-to-ry (50), a. 
nugatorio. See supra. 
1. Trifling; vain; futile; insignificant. 
2. Of no force; inoperative; ineffectual. 
Tf all are pardoned, and pardoned as a mere act of clemency, 
the very substance of government is made nugatory. 1. Tuylor. 

Nia/sitfy, v. t. [Lat. nuga, trifles, and facere, to 
make.] To render trifling or futile; to make silly. 
es “The stultifying, nugifying effect of a 

lind and uncritical study of the Fathers.” Coleridge. 

Nitig’/Set,n. A lump; a mass, especially of a pre- 
cious metal; as, a nugget of gold. 

{> This word is probably a revival of the old word 
nigot, which was simply an inversion of ingot. Trench. 

Wili/sance (ni/sans), m. [O. Eng. noysance, O. Fr. 
noisance, nuisance, from O. Fr. noisir, nuisir, N. 
Fr. nuire, to hurt; Lat. nocere, Pr. noysensa, no- 
zensa, It. nocenza.} 

1. That which annoys or gives trouble and vexa- 
tion; that which is offensive or noxious. 

2. (Law.) That which incommodes or annoys; 
something that produces inconvenience or damage. 

CF Nuisances are public when they annoy citizens 
in general; private, when they affect individuals only. 

Nii/san-cer, 2. (Zaw.) One who makes or causes 
a nuisance, 

Nuil,a. [From Fr. nul, Lat. nullus. See NULL, a.] 
(Law.) No; not any; as, nul disseizin; nw tiel 
record; nul tort. 

Null, v. ¢. [Abbreviated from annul, q. v.; Pr. 
nulhar.] To annul; to deprive of validity; to de- 
stroy. See ANNUL. [Rare.] Milton. 

Null, a. ([Lat. nwllus, not any, none, from ne, not, 
and wilus, any; It. nwllo, Sp. nulo, Pr. & Fr. nul.) 
Of no legal or binding force or validity; of no effi- 
cacy; invalid; void; nugatory; useless; of no ac- 
count or significance. 

Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, 
Dead perfection; no more. Tennyson. 

Null, n. [Ger. null, from It. nulla, nothing, Lat. 
nulla (sc.7res). See supra.) [Obs.] 

1, Something that has no force or meaning. 


2. That which has no value; acipher. Bacon. 
Niullah, n. [Hind.] An arm of the sea; also, a 
stream or water-course. [Jndia.] Malcom, 


Nul/li-bi/e-ty, n. (Lat. nullibi, nowhere.] The 
state or condition of being nowhere. [Obs.] 

Nwl/li-fi-ea’/tion, n. [Lat. nullificatio, Fr. nullifi- 
cation. See Nuuuiry.] The act of nullifying; a 
rendering void and of no effect, or of no legal effect. 

Right of nullification (U. S. Hist.), the right claimed 
in behalf of a state to nullify or make void, by its sover- 
eign act or decree, an enactment of the general govern- 
ment which it deems unconstitutional. 

Nul/li-fid/i-an, a. [From Lat. nullus, not any, 
none, and fides, faith.| Ofno faith; of no religion; 
also, not dependent upon, or trusting to, faith for 
salvation ; — opposed to solijidian. [Obs.] Feltham. 

Nwl/li-fid/i-an, n. An unbeliever. [Obs.] 

I am a nullifidian, if there be not three thirds of a scruple 
more of sampsuchinum in this confection than ever I put in 
any. B. Jonson. 

Niul/li-fi’er, n. 1. One who makes void; one who 
maintains the right to nullify a contract by one of 
the parties. 

2. An advocate of the political doctrine of nulli- 
fication. [U.S. 

NUllify,v.¢. (imp. & p. p. NULLIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb.n. NULLIFYING.] [Fr. nuilifier, Lat. nullificare, 
from nullus, none, and facere, to make.] To make 
void; to render invalid; to deprive of legal force or 
efficacy. 

Such correspondence would at once nullify the conditions 
of the probationary system. I. Taylor. 


Syn.—To abolish; abrogate; revoke; annul; repeal. 
See ABOLISH. 

N&l/li-pore, n. [Fr. nullipore, from Lat. nullus, 
none, and porus, pore.] (Bot.) A kind of marine 
plant, secreting lime on its surface, and hence re- 
sembling coral. It was formerly considered a kind 
of zodphite. Dana, 

Nul/li-tty,n. [Fr. nudllité, Pr. nullitat, Sp. nulidad, 
It. nullita, from Lat. nullus, none. See Nutu.] 

1. The condition or quality of being null or void; 
nothingness; want of existence or force. 

2. That which is null or void in law; any thing 
void, invalid, or of no efficacy. 

Was it not absurd to say that the convention was supreme 
in the state, and yet a nullity ? Macaulay. 

Ntimb (ntim), a. [O. Eng. num, dull, stupid, be- 
numbed, from A-8. niman, nioman, to take, seize, 
nim, p. p. nwmen. See BENUMB.] 

1. Enfeebled in, or destitute of, the power of sen- 
sation and motion; torpid; as, the fingers or limbs 
are numb with cold. 

2. Producing numbness; benumbing; as, the 
numb, cold night. [Obs:] Shak. 
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: Syn.=Torpid; paralyzed; benumbed; chill; motion- 

ess. 

Ntimb (ntim), v. ¢. pine & p.p.NUMBED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. NUMBING.] ‘lo make torpid; to deprive of, 
or weaken, the power of sensation or motion; to 
deaden; to benumb; to stupefy. ‘‘ Like dull nar- 
cotics, nwmbing pain.” Tennyson. 

For lazy winter nuwmbs the laboring hand. Dryden, 

Wiimb/ed-ness (ntim/ed-nes), n. The state of being 
numbed; numbness. [Obs.] 

If the nerve be quite divided, the pain is little —onlyakind 
of stupor or numbedness. iseman. 

Nitim/ber, 7. [O. Fr. numbre, N. Fr. & Pr. nombre, 
Sp., Pg., & It. numero, Lat. numerus, allied to Gr. 
vo6uos, that which is dealt out, distributed, measured 
off, from vépe.y, to deal out, distribute. ] 

1. That which admits of being counted or reck- 
oned; asingle unit, considered as part of a series, 
or two or more of such units; an enumerable aggre- 
gate or collection of individuals; an assemblage 
made up of distinct things expressible by figures. 

2. A collection of many individuals; a numerous 
assemblage; a multitude; many. 

Ladies are always of great use to the party they espouse, and 
never fail to win over numbers. Addison. 

3. Numerousness; multitude. 

Number itself importeth not much in armies where the peo- 
ple are of weak courage. Bacon. 

4. The quality of being numerable or countable; 
composition or relation of different individuals 
which may be reckoned or expressed in figures; 
quantity regarded as made up by an aggregate of 
separate things. 

5. That which is regulated by count; poetic 
measure, as divisions of time or number of sylla- 
bles; hence, poetry, verse;—chiefly used in the 
plural. 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. Pope. 
Yet should the Muses bid my numbers roll. Pope. 

6. (Gram.) The distinction of objects, as one, or 
more than one (in some languages, as one, or two, 
or more than two), expressed by a difference in the 
form of a word; thus, the singular number, the 
dual number, the plural number, are the names of 
the forms of a word indicating the objects denoted 
or referred to by the word as one, as two, or as 
more than two. 

7. (Math.) That abstract species of quantity which 
is capable of being expressed by figures ; numerical 
value. 

Abstract numbers. See ABSTRACT. —Amicable num- 
bers. See AMICABLE. — Apocalyptic number. See APOC- 
ALYPTIC. — Applicate number. See APPLICATE. — Cardi- 
nal numbers. See CARDINAL. — Ordinal numbers. See 
ORDINAL. — Composite number. See COMPOSITE. — Com- 
pound number. See COMPOUND. — Concrete number. 
See CONCRETE. — Cubic number. See CuBICc.— Lven num- 
ber, one divisible by 2. See Even. — Figurate numbers. 
See FIGURATE.— Golden number. See GOLDEN. — Het- 
erogeneal numbers, those referred to different units. — 
Homogeneal numbers, those referred to the same units. 
— Imperfect number. See IMPERFECT. — Irrational num- 
ber, anumber incommensurable with unity. — Odd num- 
ber, one not divisible by 2. See Opp. — Perfect nwmber, 
one whose aliquot parts, added together, make the whole 
number, as 28, whose aliquot parts, 14, 7. 4, 2, 1, make 
the number 28. — Polygonal numbers, numbers such that 
points representing them are capable of being symmet- 
rically arranged so as to form polygons; thus, 3, 6, 10, 
15, &c., can be arranged in triangles, and 4, 9, 16, 25, &., 
in squares. — Prime or primitive number, one divisible 
only by unity; as, 3, 5, 7, &c.— Rational number, one 
commensurable with unity. — Square number, one which 
is the product of a number multiplied by itself; as, 16 is the 
square number of 4.— Whole nwmber, an integer. 

Ntim/ber, v.t. [imp. & p.p. NUMBERED; p. pr. & 
vb. nm. NUMBERING.] [Fr. nombrer, Pr. nombrar, 
numbrar, numerar, Sp. & Pg. nwmerar, It. & Lat. 
numerare. | 

1. To count; to reckon; to ascertain the units of; 
to enumerate. 

If a man can number the dust of the earth, then shall th 
seed also be numbered. Gen. xiii. 16. 

2. To give the number of; to assign the place of 
in a numbered series; as, to nwmber the houses in a 
street, or the apartments in a building. 

3. To reckon as one of a collection or multitude. 

He was numbered with the transgressors. Zs, liii. 12. 


4. To amount to; to give as the result of reckon- 
ing or enumeration; to contain; to consist of; to 
include; as, the army numbers fifty thousand, 

Syn.— To count; enumerate; calculate; tell. 


Niim/ber-er, m. One who numbers. 
NT Obe ea ae a. Many in number; numerous. 
Obs. 

Ntim/’ber-less, a. Not admitting of being counted; 
innumerable. 

Nim/ber-otis, a. Numerous. [0Obs.] 

Nitim/bers, n. The fourth book of the Pentateuch; 
—so called as containing the census of the Hebrews. 

Nimb/-fish (ntim/-), n. (J/chth.) The torpedo; — 
so called from the numbness produced by the elec- 
tric shocks which it gives. 

Niim/bleg (ntim/blz), n. pl. [See NOMBLEs.] The 
entrails of adeer. See NOMBLES. 

Ntimb/ness (ntim/-), n. The condition of being 
numb; that state of a living body in which it loses, 
wholly or in part, the power of feeling or motion, 





NUMEROUS 


Ni/mer-a-ble, a. [Lat. numerabilieett. numera- 
bile, Pr. & Sp. numerable, Pg. numeravel, Fr. nom- 
brable. See N UMBER, v.¢.] Capable of being num- 
bered or counted. 

Ni/mer-al, a. (Lat. nwmeralis, from numerus, 
number; It. numerale, Pr., 8p., & Pg. numeral, Fr. 
numéral.] 

1. Pertaining to number; consisting of number. 
The dependence of a long train of nwmeral progiesnane ; 
OCKE. 
2. Expressing number; representing number ; 
as, numeral letters or characters, as X or 10 for ten, 

Nii/mer-al, n. 1. A figure or character used to ex- 
press a number; as, the Arabic numerals, 1, 2, 3, 
&c.; the Roman numerals, I, V, X, L, &e. 

2. (Gram.) A word expressing number. 

Nii/mer-al-ly, adv. According to number; in 
number. 

Ni@/mer-a-ry, a. [L. Lat. nwmerarius, It. & Sp. 
numerario, Fr. numéraire.| Belonging to a certain 
number; counting as one of a collection or body. 


A supernumerary canon, when he obtains a prebend, be- 
comes a numerary canon. Ayliffe. 


Na/mer-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. NUMERATED;} Pp. pr. 
& vb. 2. NUMERATING.] [Lat. nwmerare, numera- 
tum, It. numerare, Sp. numerar, Fr. nombrer. See 
NuMBER.}] (Arith.) To divide off and read accord- 
ing to the rules of numeration; as, to nwmerate a 
row of figures. 

Nii/mer-a/tion, n. [Lat. numeratio, Fr. numéra- 
tion, i: numeracio, Sp. numeracion, It. nwmera- 
zione. 

1. The act or art of numbering. 


_ Numeration is but still the adding of one unit more, and 
giving to the whole a new name or sign. Locke. 


2. (Arith.) The act or art of dividing off a series 
of figures according to their values, and expressing 
them in words; the act or art of reading numbers, 
especially as written in the scale of ten, by the Ara- 
bic method. Math. Dict. 


G2 “Our present numerative system is stated by 
writers to employ the words unit, ten, hundred, thou- 
sand, million, billion, trillion, quadrillion, quintillion, 
sextillion, septillion, octillion, nonillion, &c. But the 
greater part of this is pure statement; for the terms bil- 
lion, trillion, &c., though defined by arithmetical writers, 
have never found their way into common use, the want 
of such large numbers having never been experienced. 
Tonstal expressly says that,in his time (Henry VIIL.), 
the common reckoning from millions was made by mil- 
lions of millions, &c., and... Recorde uses nothing more 
than millions repeated; so that it seems the billions and 
higher denominations were never any thing but a fancy 
of arithmetical writers. The probability of this is in- 


creased by their meaning different things in different Px 


countries; with us [i.e., in England], the billion is a mil- 
lion of millions, a trillion a million of billions, and each 
denomination is a million times the one preceding. With 
the French and the other Continental nations (except 
some of the older writers, at least among the Italians) 
{and also in the United States], the billion is a thousand 
millions, and each denomination is a thousand times the 
preceding.” Eng. Cyc. 

Ni/mer-a/tor, n. [Lat. numerator, It. numeratore, 
Sp. numerador, Fr. numérateur.) 

1. One who numbers. 

2. (Arith.) The term in a vulgar fraction which 
indicates the number of fractional units that are 
taken; thus, when a unit is divided into 9 parts, 
and 5 are taken, it is expressed thus, 3, 5 being the 
numerator, and 9 the denominator. 

(c= In decimal fractions, the numerator is the number 
next following the decimal point, the denominator not 
being written; thus, .d is five tenths. 

Nu-mér/ie, a. (Fr. numérique, It. & Sp. nu- 
Nu-mér/ie-al,§  merico.] 

1. Belonging to number; denoting number; con- 
sisting in numbers; expressed by numbers, and not 
letters ; as, numerical characters; a numerical 
equation. 

2. The same in number; hence, identically the 
same; identical. 

Would to God that all my fellow-brethren, which with me 
bemoan the loss of their books, with me might rejoice for the 
recovery thereof, though not the same numerical volumes. 

Fuller. 

Numerical equation (Alg.), an equation which has all 
the quantities except the unknown expressed in num- 
bers. — Numerical value of an equation or expression, 
that deduced by substituting numbers for the letters, and 
reducing. Numerical, as opposed to algebraical, is used 
to denote a value irrespective of its sign; thus, —5 is nu- 
merically greater than — 3, though algebraically less. 

Nu-mér/ie-al-ly, adv. In a numerical manner; in 
numbers; with respect to number, or sameness in 
number; as, a thing is numerically the same, 01 
numerically different. 

Nii/mer-ist, m. One who deals in numbers. [Obs.] 

Nwti/me-ro, n. [It. & Fr., from Lat. nwmerus, num- 
ber.] Number; — often abbreviated to No. 

Nii/mer-ds/i-ty, n. [Lat. nuwmerositas, Fr. nwmé- 
rosité, Sp. numerosidad, It. numerosita.) The state 
of being numerous; numerousness ; nee 3 flow. 
[ Obs.] rowne. 

The numerosity of the sentence pleased the ear, and the vi- 
vacity of the image dazzled the fancy. Dr. Parr. 

Nii/mer-otis, a, [Lat. nwmerosus, It. & Sp. nume- 
Toso. 


1. Being many; consisting of a great number of 
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NUMEROUSLY 


individuals; as, a numerous army; a numerous 
body; a numerous people. 


Such and so numerous was their chivalry. Milton. 


2. Consisting of poetic numbers; rhythmical; 


measured and counted; melodious; musical, 
Such prompt eloquence 

Flowed from their lips, in prose or numerous verse. Milton. 

Nii/mer-otis-ly, adv. In or with great numbers; 
as, a meeting numerously attended. 

Nua’/mer-otis-mess, n. 1. The quality of being nu- 
merous or many; the quality of consisting of a 
great number of individuals; as, the nwmerousness 
of an army or of an assembly. 

2. The quality of consisting of poetic numbers; 
melodiousness; musicalness. [Rare.] 

That which will distinguish his style is the numerousness 
of his verse. ‘There is nothing so delicately turned in all the 
Roman language. Dryden. 

Wit! mi-da,n. (Ornith.) A genus of African birds, 
including the Guinea-fowl. 

Nu-mid/i-an €rane. (Ornith.) A variety of crane 
(Grus virgo), which is ash-colored, having a black 
neck, with two beautiful whitish aigrettes formed 
by the prolongation of the feathers covering the 
ears. It is a native of many parts of Asia and 
Africa. 

Nii/mis-miat/ie, {¢ [Lat. numisma, nomisma, 

Wia/mis-mat/ie-al,} a piece of money, coin, from 
Gr. vépicpna, any thing sanctioned by established 
usage, the current coin of a state, from vopifery, to 
introduce a custom or usage, from véuos, a custom 
or usage; It. & Sp. numismatico, Fr. nwmisma- 
tique.] Pertaining to coins; relating to the science 
of coins or medals. 

Nii/mis-miat/ies, n. ee [Fr. numismatique, It. 
& Sp. numismatica.] he science of coins and 
medals. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Nu-mis/ma-tist, m. One skilled in coins 
medals. 

Nu-mis'ma-tdg/ra-phy, }n. [Lat. numisma, nu- 

Nu-mis/ma-tdl/o-gy, mismatis, Gr. vopitpna 
and ypa¢ety, to write, and \éyos, discourse.] The 
science which treats of coins and medals, in their 
relation to history ; numismatics. 

Nu-mis/ma-t6l/o-Sist, n. One versed in numis- 
matology. 

Nitim’/ma-ry, a, [Lat. nwmmularius, from num- 


and 


Nim/mu-lar, . mulus, diminutive of nwmmus, 
Ntim/mu-la-ry, acoin; Fr.nuwmmulaire.| Per- 
taining to coin or money; pecuniary. Reeding. 
Niim/mu-lite (49), . [Fr. nummulithe, from Lat. 
nummus, a coin, and Gr. AcSos, stone.] (Palcon.) 
A fossil of a flattened form, resembling a small coin, 
belonging to the tribe of Rhizopoda or Polythalamia, 
and common in the early tertiary period. Dana. 
Nitim/mu-lit/ie, a. Composed of, or containing, 
nummulites. 
Nimp, ig [From numb, q.v._ Cf. infra.] A dolt; 
Niimps, a blockhead. [Obds. Parker. 
Nuim/skull,n. [From nwmb and skull.] A dunce; 
a dolt; astupid fellow. [Colloq.] 
Niim/skitilled (-sktild),a@. Dullin intellect; stupid; 


doltish. [Collog. 
Niin, n. [A-S., Dan., & M. H. Ger. nunne, Sw. 
nunna, O. H. Ger. nunnd, N. H. Ger. nonne, D. non, 


Fr. nonne, nonnain, Pr. nona, from Lat. nonni, 
nun, nonnus, monk, late Gr. vévva, vévvos, from 
Coptic or Egypt. nane, nanu, good, beautiful.] 

1. A woman devoted to a religious life, who lives 
in a cloister or nunnery, secluded from the world, 
under a vow of perpetual chastity, 

The holy time is quiet asa nun 
Breathless with adoration. 

2. A kind of small pigeon. 

Black nun, a nun who wears a black veil. — Gray 
nuns (Rom. Cath. Church), the members of a religious 
order established in Montreal in 1745, whence branches 
were introduced into the United States in 1853; —so 
ealled from the color of their robe, and known in re- 
ligion as Sisters of Charity of Montreal. Their occupa- 
tions are the care of the aged and infirm, and of found- 
lings, and the instruction of children. — White nun (Or- 
tus the smew; also, the blue titmouse (Parus cxru- 

eus). 

Niin’-budy (-bwo¥, or -bw6s), n. A buoy large in 
the middle and tapering to each end. 

Niin/¢hion (ntin/shun), 2. [Probably a corruption 
of lunchion, q. v.] 

1. A portion of food taken at or after noon, usually 
between meals; a luncheon, [Written also noon- 
shun.) 

Laying by their swords and truncheons, 
They took their breakfasts or their nunchions. Hudibras. 
2. A supply of food sufficient for a luncheon, 
Prov. Eng.) Halliwell. 
Ntin/ci-ate (ntin/sh!-at), n. One who announces; 
amessenger; anuncio. [Obs. 
WNiin/ci-a-tiire (ntin/shi-),. [Fr. nonciature, Sp. 
nunciatura, It. nunziatura, from Lat. nunciure, to 
announce, report, from nuwncius, messenger. See 
infra.] The office of a nuncio. [Obs.] Clarendon. 
Niin’ci-o (nitin/shi-d, 95), ”. [It. nwnzio, Sp. nuncio, 
Fr. nonce, from Lat. nuncius, nuntius, messenger, 
properly one who brings news, from novus, new, 
nova, new things, novelties, and ciere or cire, to 
make to go, to putin motion. Cf. supra.] 
1. A messenger; one who brings intelligence, 


Wordsworth. 
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2. An embassador from the pope to an emperor 
or king. 

Niin/eu-pate,v.t. [Lat. nwncupare, nuncupatum, 
from nomine capere, to call by name, from nomen, 
name, and capere, to take. | 

1. To declare publicly or solemnly. [Obs.] 
In whose presence did he nuncupate it? Barrow, 


2. To dedicate by declaration; to inscribe. 

You should, on my advice, have nuncupated this handsome 
monument of your skill and dexterity to some great one. 

Evelyn. 
Nitin/eu-pa/tion, n. [Lat. nuncupatio, Fr. nuncu- 
pation, Sp. nuncupacion, It. nwncupazione.| The 
act of nuncupating, or of publicly naming or dedi- 
cating. [ Obs.] 
Nun-et’p2-tive, or Niin’/eu-pa/tive (Synop. 
Nun-euv/pa-to-ry, or Ntin’/eu-pa-to-ry § § 130), a. 
It. nuncupativo, 8p. nuncupativo, nuncupatorio, 

r. nuncupatiu, Fr. nuncupatif. See supra] 

1. Publicly or solemnly declaratory, 

2. Nominal; existing only in name, 

3. Oral; not written. 

Nuncupative wiil, or testament, a will or testament 
made by word of mouth only, and depending on oral tes- 
timony for proof, though afterward reduced to writing. 

Blackstone. Blount. 
Niin/di-nal,», <A nundinal letter. 
Nitin/di-nal, a, (Lat. nundinalis, nundinarius, 
Nitin/di-na-ry, from nundin@, the market-day, 
the weekly market, properly the ninth day, from 
nundinus, belonging to nine days, from novem, 
nine, and dies, day; Fr. nundinal.] Pertaining to 
a fair, or to a market day. 

Nundinal letter, among the Romans, one of the first 
eight letters of the alphabet, which were repeated suc- 
cessively from the first to the last day of the year. One 
of these always expressed the market day, which re- 
turned every nine days. 


Niin/di-nate, v. 7. [Lat. nundinari, nundinatus. 
See supra.) To buy and sell at fairs. [Obs.] 

Niin/di-na/tion, n. [Lat. nundinatio, Fr. nundi- 
nation.| Traffic in fairs; marketing. [Ove] ** Com- 
mon nundination of pardons.” sp. Bramhall. 

Nting, ». <A large package or bale, especially of 
cloves. Simmonds. 

Nun-na/tion,n. [N. Lat. nunnatio, Fr. nunnation ; 
in Arabic fenwin.] (Arabic Gram.) The pronuncia- 
tion of 2 at the end of words. 

Ntin/ner-y, n. [Fr.nonnerie. See Nun.] A house 
in which nuns reside; a cloister in which females 
reside for life, under a vow of chastity and devotion 
to religion. 

Syn.—See CrorstTer. 

Niin/nish, a. Of, pertaining to, or resembling, a 
nun. [Rare.] 

Nun/nish-ness,n, The habits or manners of nuns. 

Obs.] Fox. 

Ntip, 2. A fool;—the same as Nupson. [0Obs.] 

Wi’ phar,n. (Bot.) A genus of plants found in the 
fresh-water ponds, or lakes, of Europe, Asia, and 
North America; the yellow water-lily. Baird. 

Nitp/son, n. [Of doubtful origin.] A simpleton; 
afool. [Obs.] B, Jonson. 

Niip/tial,a. [Lat. nuptialis, from nuptie, marriage, 
wedding, from nubere, nuptum, to marry, properly 
to cover, to vail, because the head of the bride was 
covered with a vail; Fr, & Pr. nuptial, Sp. & Pg. 
nupcial, It. nuziale.]) 

1. Pertaining to marriage; done at a wedding; as, 
nuptial rites and ceremonies. 

Then, allin heat, 
They light the nuptial torch. Milton. 

2. Constituting marriage; as, the nuptial knot or 
band, 

The Bible has... given effectual obligation to the nuptial 
vow. . Spring. 

Nutip/tial, n. Marriage; wedding; nuptial cere- 
mony ; — almost only in the plural, 

In celebration of that nuptial, which 
We two have sworn shall come. Shak. 

Splendid preparations were instantly commenced for the 
approaching nuptials, Prescott. 

Nir, n. [See Knur.] 1. A knot in wood; also, a 
hard, compact knob of wood used by boys in playing 
hockey. 

I think I’m as hard as a nw", and as tough as whit-leather. 

Howitt. 

2. The head. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Nairse,n. [O. Eng. nourse, norse, nowrice, norice, 
A-8, norice, from Fr. nourrice, Pr. nwirissa, not- 
rissa, Lat. nutrix, nutricis, from nutrire, to nour- 
ish, nurse, Fr. nowrrir. Cf. NOURICE.] 

1. One who nourishes; a person who supplies 
food, tends, or brings up; as, (a@.) A woman who 
has the care of young children; especially, one who 
suckles an infant not her own. (0b.) A person, es- 
pecially a woman, who has the care of sick per- 
sons. 

2. Hence, one who, or that which, brings up, 
rears, causes to grow, trains, or the like; as, Greece, 
the nurse of the liberal arts, ‘‘ Rome, the nurse of 
judgment.” Shak. 

The cheap defense of nations, the nurse of manly senti- 
ment and heroic enterprise, is gone. Burke. 

To put tonurse, or to put out to nurse, to send away to 
be placed under the care of a nurse; to cause to be at- 
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tended by a nurse. — Wet nurse, a womanwho suckles an 
infant not her own. : 


Nifirse, v.t. [imp. & p. p. NURSE ) ; 
vb. mince, a OAC 
1. To nourish; to cherish; to foster; as, (a.) To 
nourish at the breast; to suckle, (0.) To tend, asa 
sick person ; to take care of, as an invalid; to attend 


upon. “Sons wont to nurse their parents in old 
age. Milton. 
Him in Egerian groves Aricia bore, 
And nursed his youth along the marshy shore. Dryden. 


2. Hence, to bring up; to raise, by care, from a 
weak or invalid condition ;— applied to plants, ani- 
mals, and to any object that needs, or thrives by, 
attention. ‘To nurse the saplings tall.” Milton. 

By what hands has vice been nursed into so uncontrolled a 
dominion ? Locke. 

3. Also, to manage with care and economy, with 
a view to increase; as, to nurse our national re- 
sources, 

Ne n, A child which is nursed; a nurs- 
ing, 

Nairs/er, n. 
growth. 

Nairs/er-y,n. ([Cf. Fr. Ne ceeey 

1. The act of nursing, ‘Her kind nursery.” 
[ Obs.] Shak. 

2. The place where nursing is carried on; as, 
(a.) The place, or apartment, in a house, appro- 
priated to the care of children. (b.) A place where 
young trees are propagated for the purpose of being 
transplanted ; a plantation of young trees. (c.) The 
place where any thing is fostered and growth pro- 
moted. ‘ To see fair Padua, nursery of arts.” Shak. 

Christian families are the nurseries of the church on earth, 
as she is the nursery of the church in heaven. J. M. Mason. 
(d.) That which forms and educates; as, commerce 
is the nursery of seamen. 

3. That which is the object of a nurse’s care. 

Rare.} ‘Bud and bloom Her nursery.” Milton. 

Niars/er-y-man, n.; pl. NORS/ER-Y-MEN. One 
who keeps, cultivates, or has charge of, a nursery. 
Ntirse/-maid,n. A girl who takes care of children. 
Nfirse’=poénd,n. <A pond for feeding fish. Walton. 
Ntirs/ling,n. [From nurse and termination ling.} 

One who, or that which, is nursed; an infant; a 

child. 

I was his nursling once, and choice delight. 

Nars/tle (nfir’sl), v. ¢. 

nurse. [Obs.] 
Nart/iire (53),n. [O. Eng. nowriture, O. Fr. nori- 

ture, noreture, norriture, norreture, N. Fr. nourri- 

ture, from norir, norrir, nourrir; Pr. noiridura, 

It. nutritura. See NourisuH.] 

1. The act of nourishing or nursing; tender care; 
education; instruction. ‘A man neither by nature 
nor by nurture wise.” Milton. 

2. That which nourishes; food; diet. 

Nart/tre, v.t. [imp. & p. p. NURTURED; p, pr. & 
vb. nN. NURTURING. ] 

1. To feed; to nourish. 

2. To educate; to bring or train up. 

He was nurtured where he was born. Wotton. 

Syn.—To nourish; nurse; cherish; bring up; edu- 
cate; tend. —To NurTURE, NOURISH, CHERISH. Nour- 
ish denotes to supply with food, or cause to grow; as, to 
nourish a plant, to nowrish rebellion. To nurture is to 
train up with a fostering care, like that of a mother; as, 
to nurture into strength, to nurtwre in sound principles. 
To cherish is to hold and treat as dear; as, to cherish 
hopes or affections. 


One who cherishes, or encourages, 


Milton. 
To nourish; to bring up; to 


Through her nourished powers, enlarged by thee 

She springs aloft. Thomson. 
For this did the angel twice descend, 
Ordained thy nurture holy, as of a plant 
Select and sacred. Hilton, 


Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate thee; 

Corruption wins not more than honesty, 

Niis/tle (ntis/1), v. ¢. 
cherish. [ Obs. 

Nit, mn. [A-S. hnutu, hnut, hnyt, Icel. hnyt, hnot, 
nyt, Sw. not, Dan. nodd, D. noot, O. H. Ger. hnuz, 
nuz, N. H. Ger. nusz, not nearly allied to Lat. nua, 
nucis, but to Ir. cnudh, cnu, and Gael. enwith, cno.] 

1. The fruit of certain trees and shrubs, consisting 
of a hard shell inclosing a kernel. 

2. A small block, of metal or wood, 
containing a concave or female screw, 
used for retaining or tightening a bolt, 
and the like. 

3. (Naut.) A projection on each side 


Shak. 


(Cf. Nuzzuz.] To fondle; to 





Nut. 
of the shank of an anchor, to secure the stock in its 


place, Totten. 

Check-nut, jam-nut, lock-nut, a nut placed in contact 
with the main nut on the same bolt, to keep the main nut 
from turning. 

Nut, v.¢. [imp.& p. p. NUTTED; p. pr. & vb. n. NUT- 
TING.] To gather nuts. 

Nu/tant, a. (Lat. nutans, p. pr. of nutare, to nod, 
verb intensive from nuwere, id.] Nodding; having 
the top bent downward. 

Nu-ta/tion, n. [Lat. nutatio, a nodding, from nu- 
tare, to nod; Fr. nutation. 

1. The act of nodding, | are.) 
So from the midmost the nutation spreads, 
Round and more round, o’er allthe sea of heads. Popes 


2. (Astron.) A vibratory motion of the earth’s 
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° NUT-BONE 


axis, by which its inclination to the plane of the 

ecliptic is constantly varying by a small amount. 
3. (Bot.) The motion of a flower in following the 

apparent movement of the sun, from the east in the 

morning to the west in the 

evening. 

Niuit/-bone, n. (Far.) A 
sesamoid bone at the pos- 
terior side of the pastern- 
joint. 

Niut/-break/er, n. The 
nut-hatch. See Nut- 
HATCH. 

Niit/-brown, a. Brownas 
a nut long kept and dried. 


“The spicy nut-brown 
ale.” Milton. 
Niit/-erack/er,n. 1. An 


instrument for cracking 
nuts. 

2. (Ornith.) A Europe- 
an bird (Nucifraga cario- 
catactes), belonging to the 
crow family, but having 
many of the habits of the 
woodpecker. It feeds on nuts, insects, &c. 

Nitit/-gall, n. An excrescence of the oak, 
GALL. 

Niit/-hatch, n. (Ornith.) A small bird (Sitta Eu- 
rope@a). It resembles the woodpecker in burrow- 
ing in wood, but swings the whole body to strike. 
It feeds on nuts as well as insects;— called also 
nut-breaker, nut-jobber, and nut-pecker. 

Niit’/-hook, 7. 1. A pole with a hook at the end, 
to pull down boughs for gathering the nuts. 

2. A thief who steals by means of a hook; also, 
a bailiff who hooks, or seizes, malefactors. Shak. 

Nitt/-jdb/ber, n. The same as NuT-HATCH, q. V. 

Ntitméesg,n. [O. Eng. notemuge, O. Fr. noix mu- 
guette, for notx musguette, from Lat. muscus, musk ; 
N. Fr. noix muscade, Sp. nuez moscada, Pg. noz 
moscada, It. noce moscada, L. Lat. muscata, nux 
muscata, also from Lat. muscus, 
musk. See Musk.] (Bot.) The 
kernel of the fruit of the tree 
called Myristica moschata, or M. 
aromatica, a native of the Mo- 
lucca islands, but cultivated in 
many parts of the East Indies. 
This fruit is a nearly spherical 
drupe, of the size of a pear, of a 
yellowish color without, and almost white within. 
This opens into two nearly equal, longitudinal 
valves, inclosing the nut surrounded by its arillus, 
which is mace. The nut is oval, the shell very hard, 
and dark-brown. This immediately envelops the 
kernel, which is the nutmeg, as commonly sold in 
the shops. The nutmeg is an aromatic, very grate- 
ful to the taste and smell, and much used in cookery. 

Niit/-pine, n. (Bot.) A species of pine (Pinus mo- 
nophyllus) found in the Rocky Mountains, bearing 
in its cones nutritious seeds. Simmonds. 

Ni/tri-a, n. [Sp. nutria, nutra, lutria, lutra, an 
otter; Pr. luiria, lotria, It. & Pg. lontra, Fr. loutre, 
from Lat. lutra, lytra, Gr. ivudpis.] (Com.) The 
fur of the Myopotamus Bonariensis, or M. coypus, 
a rodent quadruped about the size and shape of the 
beaver, but having a round tail like the rat. It is 
found along the streams of Brazil. 

Nii/tri-ea/tion, n. [Lat. nutricatio, a suckling, 
nursing, from nutricare, nutricari, to suckle, nour- 
ish, bring up, from nutrix, a nurse, q. v.] The 
manner of feeding or being fed. [ Obs.] 

Niw’tri-ent, a. Promoting growth; nourishing; nu- 
tritious. 

Ni/tri-ent, n. [Lat. nutriens, p. pr. of nutrire, to 
nourish.] Any substance which nourishes by pro- 
moting growth or repairing waste. 

Ni/tri-ment,n. [Lat. nutrimentum, from nutrire, 
to nourish; Fr. natriment, Pr. nurimen, noyrimen, 
Sp., Pg., & It. nutrimento.] 

1. That which nourishes; any thing which pro- 
motes growth and repairs the natural waste of ani- 
mal or vegetable life; food; aliment. 

The stomach returns what it has received, in strength and 
nutriment diffused into all parts of the body. South, 

asst hot which promotes enlargement or improyve- 
ment. 





Nut-cracker (Nucifraga 
cariocatactes), 


See 


Nutmeg. 


Is not virtue in mankind 


The nutriment that feeds the mind? Swift. 
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Nii/tri-mént/al, a. [Pr. & Sp. nutrimental, It. 
nutrimentale. See supra.] Having the qualities of 
food; alimental. 

Nu-tri/tial (nu-trish/al), a. Pertaining to, or con- 
nected with, nutrition. [Obs.]| Chapman. 

Wu-tri/tion (nu-trish/un),». [L. Lat. nwtritio, from 
Lat. nutrire, tonourish; Fr. nutrition, Pr. nutricio, 
Sp. nutricion, It. nutrizione. ] 

1. The act or process of promoting the growth or 
repairing the waste of animal or vegetable life; the 
process by which food is digested, assimilated, and 
made nourishing; the fundamental property of or- 
ganized matter, on which all the phenomena of life 
are based; the process of change, of composition 
and decomposition, which is constantly taking place 
in all living tissues. 


(= In its widest signification, nutrition includes all 
the actions which concur in supporting the processes of 
assimilation, and the change or removal of matter of the 
tissues, as digestion, absorption, &c. 

2. That which nourishes; nutriment. 

Fixed like a plant, on his peculiar spot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. Pope. 

Nu-tri/tiotis (nu-trish/us), @. [Lat. newtritius, from 
nutrix, nutricis, a nurse, from nutrire, to nourish. ] 
Nourishing; promoting growth, or repairing waste. 

Nu-tri/tiotis-ly (nu-trish/us-ly),adv. Nourishingly. 

Nw-tri/tiotis-mess,n. The quality of being nutri- 
tious. 

Nii/tri-tive, a. [Lat. nutrire, to nourish; It., Sp., 
& Pg. nutritivo, Pr. nutritiu, Fr. nutritif.) Having 
the quality of nourishing; nutrimental; alimental ; 
as, a nutritive food. 

Wii/tri-tive-ly, adv. In a nutritive manner; nour- 
ishingly; nutritiously. 

Nii/tri-tive-nmess, n. The quality of being nutri- 
tive; nutritiousness. 

Nii/tri-ttire (53), . [Lat. nutritura, from nutrire, 
to nourish.] Nutrition; nourishment. [0Obs.] 

Never make a meal of flesh alone; have some other meat 
[food] with it of less nutriture. Harvey. 

Witt/shéll, m. 1. The shell or hard external cover- 
ing in which the kernel of a nut is inclosed. 

2. Hence, proverbially, a thing of little compass, 
or of little value. 


To be or lie in a nutshell, to admit of very brief or sim- 
ple determination or statement. ‘t The remedy lay ina 
nutshell.” Macaulay. 


Niit/tal-lite (49), 2. [So named in honor of Thomas 
Nuttall.| (Min.) A bluish, grayish, or dark green- 
ish mineral, consisting chiefly of the anhydrous sili- 
cate of lime and alumina; scapolite. 

Niuit/ting,n. The act of gathering nuts. 

Niit/-tree, n. A tree that bears nuts. 

Witx vomei-ea. [N. Lat., fr. nux, a nut, and vomi- 
cus, from vomere, to vomit.} The seed of Strych- 
nos nux-vomica, a tree which abounds on the Mala- 
bar and Coromandel coasts of the East Indies. 
From this seed the deadly poison known as strych- 
nine and nux vomica is extracted. 

Nwz/zle,v.t. [imp.& p.p.NUZZLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
NUZZLING.] [From nowrsle, q. v.] 

1. To noursle; to foster; to bring up. [Obs.] 

The people had been nuzzled in idolatry ever so long be- 
fore. tlton. 

2. [Probably a corruption of nestle, q. v. Cf. 
NustLe.] To nestle; to house, as in a nest. 
Niaiz/zle,v.i. [From nozzle, nosle,q.v. Cf. supra.] 
1. To work with the nose, like a swine in the 
mud, 
And nuzzling in his flank, the loving swine 
Sheathed, unaware, the tusk in his soft groin. Shak. 
He sometimes charged through an army of lawyers, sword 
in hand, and sometimes nuzzled like an eel in the mud. 
Arbuthnot. 
2. To go with the nose thrust out and down, like 
a swine. 
Sir Roger shook his ears, and nuzzled along, well satisfied 
that he was doing a charitable work. Arbuthnot. 
The blessed benefit, not there confined, 
Drops to the third, who nuzzles close behind. Pope. 


3. To hide the head, as a child in the mother’s 


bosom; to nestle. 
4. To loiter; toidle. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
Ny/’as,n. Thesameas NiAs. See NIAS. 
Wye ta-lo'pi-d,n. (Lat. nyctalopia, nyctalopa, 
Fr. nyctalopie, Gr. vuxradwria, See infra.] (Med.) 
A disease of the eye, in consequence of which the 











NYSTAGMUS 
patient can see well in a faint light or atnight, but 
is unable to see during the day or in a strong light. 


t#~ The term is sometimes applied also to night-blind- 
ness, or hemeralopia. 


NYye/ta-lops, n. [Lat. nyctalops, Gr. vuxradow, fr. 
vot, vuxrs, night, and wy, the eye; Fr. nyctalope.] 
One afflicted with nyctalopia. 

NYye/ta-10/py, n. The same as NYCTALOPIA. 

Nye-thé/me-ron, n. [Gr. viz, voxrds, night, and 
nuépa, day.] The natural day and night, or space 
of twenty-four hours. 

Wie/ti-ed/rax, n. [Gr. vuKriképaz, the night-jar, 
or goat-sucker, from vat vukTos, night, and kdpat, 
crow or raven.) (Ornith.) A genus of herons ; the 
night-heron. 

Nye,n. [Contracted from nide, as gye, gie, from 
guide. Cf. EyE.] A brood or flock of pheasants. 

N¥lgau, n. The same as NYLGHAU. 

Nylghau (Synop., § 130), n. Paine. & Per. nil- 
ga, properly a blue cow, fr. nil, blue ( 
and gdw, bull, bullock, cow.] (Zodl.) eq 
A large, short-horned antelope (Portax 
tragocamelus), found in Northern In- 
dia. The males are of a 
slaty blue, and the fe- 
males of a rusty red. 

Written also neelghar.)} 

Nymph (nimf), n. [Lat. 
nympha, Gr. vipgn, Fr. 
nymphe, It. & Sp. ninfa.} 

1. (Myth.) A goddess 
of the mountains, forests, 
meadows, or waters. 
Where were ye, nymphs, when 

the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your 
loved Lycidas? Milton. 

2. Hence, a lovely young girl; a maiden; a 
damsel, , 







Nylghau 
(Portax trayocamelus). 


Nymph, in thy orisons : 
Be all my sins remembered. Shak. 

Nymph, nm. [Lat. nympha, Gr. vipdy. See su- 

Ny¥mph/a,§ pra.) (Hntom.) An insect in the . 
pupa state; a chrysalis, or aurelia. 

Wympheld, n. [Lat. nympha, nymph. ] (Bot.) 
A genus of aquatic plants having showy white 
or blue fragrant flowers, and including the white 
water-lily and the Egyptian lotus. Baird. 

Ny¥mph/al,n. A short poem relating to nymphs. 

Obs.) Drayton. 

Nymph/al, a. Of, or pertaining to, a nymph or 

nymphs; nymphean. ry 

Nymph-é/an (nim-fé/an), a. [Gr. vuppatos. See 
supra.| Pertaining to, or appropriate to, nymphs; 
inhabited by nymphs; as, a nymphean cave. 

Nymph/et, n. A diminutive or young nymph, 

Poet.| ‘*The nymphets sporting there.” Drayton. 

Nymph/ie-al (nimfik-al), a. (Gr. vupgixds, See 
supra.| Pertaining to nymphs. . 

Nymph-ip’a-rotis, a. |Fr. nymphipare, from Lat. 
nympha and parere, to bring forth, produce. See 
Nympu.] Producing nymphs. 

Ny¥mph/ish (nimf/ish), a. Relating to nymphs; 
lady-like. ‘‘Nymphish war.” Drayton. 


Nymph/-like, )a. Resembling, or becoming to, 
Nymph/ly, nymphs. 
Nymph/o-lép’/sy, n. [Gr. viudn, a nymph, and 


apPdvetv, to seize.] A species of demoniac enthu- 
siasm or possession coming upon one who had acci- 
dentally seen the nymphs. [fare.] De Quincey. 
The nympholepsy of some fond despair. Byron. 
Nymph/o-ma/ni-a, n. [Gr. vipudn, a bride, and 
pavia, madness; Fr. nymphomante. See MANTA.) 
Morbid and uncontrollable sexual desire in women, 
breaking the bounds of modest demeanor ; — always 
attended with agitation both of body and mind, and 
constituting a true and proper disease. 
Ny¥mph/o-ma/ny, n. The same as NYMPHOMA- 
NIA, 
NY5i pas neandis. See Nis.] None is; is not, 
Obs. 


Thou findest fault where nys to be found, Spenser. 


Wis'sa, n. (Bot.) A genus of North American 
trees, including the tupelo, or pepperidge-tree. Gray, 

Wys-tag' mus, nN. Cm vuotaypos, from yvarafery, to 
nod, especially in sleep, to nap, slumber, be sleepy.] 
Nictation, or winking of the eye, as in a drowsy 
person. 
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a, €, 1, 5, ti, y, long; 


a, €, 1, 5, hh, ¥, short; cAre, fir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; déne, for, dg, welf, food, foot; 


O the fifteenth letter, and the fourth vowel, in the 
» English alphabet, has several different sounds, 
the principal of which are, the long sound, heard in 
tone, groan, old; the short sound, heard in lof, 
lodge, rod; a sound like short w, as in done, son, 
Jlood ; a sound like the German or Italian long w, or 
the French ow, as in move, do, booty; a similar but 
shorter sound, as in wolf, book, foot; and a sound 
like broad a, as in form, mortal. See Principles of 
Pronunciation, §§ 19-25, 50, 51. In Irish family 
names, O is equivalent to son of, and denotes proge- 
ny, or is a character of dignity; as, O'Neil; O’Car- 
rol. Among the ancients, O was a mark of triple 
time, from the notion that the ternary, or number 3, 
is the most perfect of numbers, and properly ex- 
pressed by a circle, the most perfect figure. 
©, inter). An exclamation used in calling or di- 
rectly addressing a person or personified object ; — 
used also as an impassioned exclamation express- 
ing pain, grief, surprise, desire, and the like. 
For ever, O Lord, thy word is settled in heaven. Ps. cix. 89. 
O, how love I thy law! it is my meditation all the day. 


8, Cxix, 97. 
O fairest of creation, last and best 
Of all God’s works. Milton. 
(> A distinction between the use of 0 and oh is in- 
sisted upon by some, namely, that O should be used only 
in direct address to a person or personified object, and 
should never be followed by the exclamation point, 
while of should be used in mere exclamations where no 
direct appeal or address to an object is made, and may 
be followed by the exclamation point or not, according to 
the nature or construction of the sentence. This distinc- 
tion, however, is nearly or totally disregarded by most 
writers, even the best, the two forms being generally used 
quite indiscriminately. The form O is the one most com- 
monly employed for both uses by modern writers. ‘tO 
for a kindling touch from that pure flame!” Wordsworth. 
“0, what a rapturous cry!” ‘0! Eldon, in whatever 
sphere thou shine.” ‘Strike, oh Muse, in a measure 
bold.” Macaulay. ‘“O, what a fair and ministering an- 
gel!” “Osweet angel.” Longfellow. 
For you the public prayer is made; 
Oh ! join the public prayer! 
For you the secret tear is shed; 
O, shed yourselves a tear. Cowper. 
O sir, oh prince, I have no country; none. Tennyson. 
0 dear, and O dear me! [corrupted from Fr. O Diew! 
or It. 0 Dio! O God! and It. 0 Dio mio! O my God! 
Wyman], exclamations expressive of various emotions, 
but usually prompted by surprise, consternation, fear, 
grief, pain, and the like. ‘“t‘O dear me!’ remonstrated 
Sir Leicester, not so much shocked by the fact, as by the 
fact of the fact being mentioned.” Dickens. 
O,a, An abbreviation for one. [Obs.] 
Abraham seith 

That he seigh hooly the Trinite, 

Thre persones in parcelles 

Departable fro o other 

And alle thre but o God. Piers Plowman. 

©,n. Something shaped like the letter 0; a circle or 
oval, ys 
May we cram 

Within this wooden O[the Globe Theater] the very casques 

_ That did affright the air at Agincourt? Shak. 

Gad (0d),. The sameas WoaAD. [Obs.] 

Oak (of), n. [Cf. AuF and DarEe 4 

1. A changeling; a foolish child left by fairies in 
the place of another. Drayton. 
2. A dolt; an idiot; a blockhead. 

Oaffish, a. Like an oaf; stupid; dull; doltish; 

_idiotic. [Lare.] 

@Gaf/ish-mess,n. The state of being oafish; stupid- 

_ity; foolishness. Leare) 

Oak (0k), . [A-S. dc, dcbedm, dctreov, D. eik, eth- 
boom, L. Ger. eeke, Icel. eik, eyk, Sw. ek, ektriid, 
Dan. eeg, cegetriie, O. H. Ger. eik, M. H. Ger. eich, 
N. H. Ger. eiche, eichbawm.] (Bot.) A tree of the 
genus Quercus, of which there are many species. 
‘They are trees or shrubs, having lobed or notched 
alternate leaves, and the nut, or acorn, is more or 
less inclosed in a scaly inyolucre, called the cupule. 
The flowers are green or yellow catkins. All the 
species are found in the northern hemisphere, 
though some are tropical. The white oak of the 
United States is Q. alba, and is a large tree, well 
known for the value of its timber. The live oak 
is Q. virens, and is very highly prized for ship- 

_ building. 

Oak’/-ap/ple (0k/iip’pl), n. A kind of spongy ex- 
crescence on oak leaves or tender branches, &c., 
produced in consequence of the puncture of insects ; 

_— called also oak-leaf gall. 

Oak’-birk, n. The bark of the oak-tree, exten- 

_ sively used in tanning leather. 

Oak/en (6k/n), a. [A-S.dcen, @cen.] Made of oak, 
or consisting of oak or oak-trees; as, an oaken plank. 
“ Oaken timber, wherewith to build ships.” Bacon. 
** An oaken bower.” Milton. 
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Gak/en-pin, n. A kind of apple;~so called from 
_its hardness. Mortimer. 
Oak/er,n, The same as OCHRE. [Obs.] 
es Allis but faired, and with oaker dyed. 
Oak/ling,n. <A young oak. 
Oak’/-0/pen-ing,n, An opening or thinly-wooded 
space in oak forests, free from underwood.  [ West- 
ern OS. | 
Gak/=-pa/per, n. 


Spenser. 


Paper hangings stained in imita- 
_ tion of oak wood. Simmonds. 
Gak/um, n. [A-S. dcumba, acemba, e@cemba, cemb, 
cumba, tow, cimbing, a joint, juncture.| ‘The mate- 
rial of old ropes untwisted and pulled into loose 
hemp, used for calking the seams of ships, stopping 
leaks, &c. That formed from untarred ropes is 
_ called white oakum, 
Oakly, a. [From oak.] Resembling oak; hard; 
_firm; strong. [fare.] Bp. Hall. 
Gar (Gr), 7. [A-S. & Icel. dr, Dan. aare, Sw. dra, 
perhaps from L. Ger. wren, Goth. arjan, A-S. erian, 
to plow; Norm. Fr. ower.] An instrument for row- 
ing boats, being a piece of light timber round or 
square at one end, which is the handle, and broad 
and flat at the other, which is the blade. The part 
within the row-lock is called the loom. 


Lo boat the oars (Naut.), to cease rowing, and lay the 
oars in the boat.— Yo feather the oars, to turn them, as 
they move back through the air after the stroke, so that the 
blades lie horizontally, with the top edges aft, and move 
edgewise, so as to make the least possible resistance. — 
To lie on the oars, to cease pulling, raising them out of 
water, but not boating them; hence, to cease from work 
of any kind; to be idle; to rest.— To muffle the oars, to 
put something round that part which rests in the row- 
lock, to prevent noise in rowing.— Zo ship the oars, to 
place them in the row-locks. — 7 toss the oars, to throw 
the blades and hold them perpendicularly, the. handle 
resting on the bottom of the boat. — Yo wnship the oars, 


to take them out of the row-locks. Totten. 
Gar, v.i. To row. Pope. 
Oar, v.t. To impel by rowing. Shak. 


®ared (0rd), a. Furnished with oars ;— chiefly used 

_in composition: as, a four-oawred boat, 

Oar!-foot/ed,a. Having feet capable of being used 

_ 48 Oars; — said of certain animals. 

Oars/man, n.; pl. OARS/MEN, One who rows atthe 
oar. 

Garl=-weed, n. (Bot.) A kind of sea-weed of the 

_ genus Laminaria (L. digitata); tangle. 

G@arly, a. Having the form or use of an oar; as, the 

_Sswan’s oary feet. Milton. Addison. 

O/a-sis, or O-a/sis, n.; pl. 0/A-SES, or O-A/SES. [Lat. 
oasis, Gr. dacts, Copt. owahe, ouchsot, Ar. wah.) A 
fertile place in a sandy or barren desert. 

And bowed her state to them, that they might grow 
To use and power in this Oasis, IGpetl 
In the arms of leisure. Tennyson. 

Gast, n. [Cf. Gael. dth, atha, Ir. ath, W. odyn.] A 
kiln to dry hops or malt. [Written also ost, oost, 

_ and oust. ] Mortimer. 

@at, n.; chiefly used in the plural, [A-S. ata, ate, 
atih, Fries. 6at.] 

1. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Avena (A. sativa), 
and more usually the seed of the plant. 

2. A pipe made from the straw of the oat. [ Obs. 
and rey Milton. 

Oat grass. (Bot.) (a.) A high grass (Danthonia spica- 
ta), common in sterile soils in the United States. (6.) A 
plant of the genus Arenatherium ; grass of the Andes. 

Oat/-eake, n. A cake made of the meal of oats. 

Oat/en (Gt/n), a. 1. Consisting of an oat straw or 
stem; as, an oaten pipe. Milton. 

_ 2. Made of oatmeal; as, oaten cakes, 

Oath (Sth), n. [O. Eng. othe, A-8. ddh, O. Sax, & 
O. Fries. eth, Goth. aiths, M. H. Ger. eit, O. & N. 
H. Ger. eid, D. eed, Icel. eidr, Dan. & Sw. ed.] 

1. A solemn affirmation or declaration, made with 
an appeal to God for the truth of what is affirmed. 
“ An oath of secrecy for the concealing of those [in- 
ventions] which we think fit to keep secret.” Bacon, 

2. A careless and blasphemous use of the name 
of the divine Being, or any thing divine or sacred, 
either by way of appeal or as a profane exclama- 

_ tion or ejaculation. 

Oath’a-ble, a. Capable of having an oath adminis- 


tered to. [Obs.] Shak, 
Oath/-break/ing, n. The violation of an oath; 
_ perjury. Shak. 
Oat/-malt, n. Malt made of oats. Mortimer. 
Oat/méal, n. 1. Meal made of oats. Gay. 


2. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Panicwm ; panic- 
grass, 
Ob. A Latin preposition, signifying, primarily, in 
front, before, and hence against, toward, as in ob- 
jicere, to object, i.e., to throw against. It means 
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OBEDIENCE “? 
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reversed or back, in obovate, occiput, &e., and often 
on or in. In composition, the letter b is often 
changed into the first letter of the word to which 
it is prefixed, as in occasion, offer, oppose. 

Cb-am/bu-late, v.i. [Lat. obambulare, obambula- 
tum, fr. pref. ob, q. v., and ambulare, to walk. See 
AMBULATE.] ‘To walk about. [Obs.] Cockeram. 

Ob-ium/bu-la/tion, n.  [Lat. obambulatio.) A 
walking about. [0bs.] ‘‘Obambulations and night 
walks.” Gayton. 

Ob/bli-ga/to, a. [It., bound.] See OBLIGATO. 

Ob-ela/vate,a. [Prefix ob and clavate.] (Bot.) In- 
versely clavate. 
b/eom-préssed (-prést/),a. [Prefix ob and com- 
pressed.| (Bot.) Compressed or flattened in a way 
opposite to the usual one. Gray. 

Ob-con/ie, a. [Prefix ob and conic.] (Bot.) 

Ob-edn/ie-al,} Conical, but having the apex down- 
ward; inversely conical. 

Ob-c6r/date, a. [Prefix ob and cordate, q. v.; Fr. 
obcordé.) (Bot.) Heart-shaped, with 
the attachment by the pointed end; in- 
versely cordate; as, an obcordate petal 
or legume. 
b/dor-mi/tion (-mish/un), 2. [From 
Lat. obdormire, to fall asleep, from pre- 
fix ob and dormire, to sleep.] Sleep; 
sound sleep. [QObs.] ‘A peaceable 
obdormition in thy bed of ease and 
honor.” Bp. Hall. 

Ob-diice’, v. t. 





Obcordate 
Leaf: 

b [Lat. obducere, obductum, from pre- 

fix ob and ducere, to lead.] To draw over, as a 


covering. [Obs.] Hale. 
Ob-diiet’, v. ¢. [See supra.] To draw over; to 
cover. [ Obs, Browne. 


Ob-diie/tion, n. [Lat. obductio. See supra.) The- 
act of drawing over, as a covering; the act of lay- 

ing over. [0Obs.] Cockeram. 

Ob/du-ra-¢cy, or Ob-dii/ra-¢y (Synop., § 130), . 
[See OBDURATE.] The state of being obdurate; 
invincible hardness of heart; obstinacy. 

God may by almighty grace hinder the absolute comple- 
tion of sin in final obduracy. South. 

Ob/du-rate, or Ob-dii/rate (117), a. [Lat. obdu- 
ratus, p. p. of obdurare. See infra.] [See Note 
under CONTEMPLATE. | 

1. Rendered hard; harsh; rugged; rough. ‘‘Ob- 
durate consonants.” Swift. ‘Flexible as those 
now wrought in the stocking-loom, and of less ob- 
durate materials.” JV. Scoté. 

2. Hardened in feelings, especially against moral 
influences; stubbornly and unfeelingly wicked; in- 
capable of repentance or remorse ; — always in a bad 
sense. ‘‘ Such obdurutejams.” #. B. Browning. 

The custom of evil makes the heart obdwrate against what- 
soever instructions to the contrary. Hooker. 

Syn.— Hard; firm; unbending; inflexible; unyield- 
ing; stubborn; obstinate; impenitent; callous; unfeel- 
ing ; insensible ; unsusceptible. —OBDURATE, CALLOUS, 
TIARDENED. Callous denotes a deadening of the sensibil- 
ities; as, a callows conscience. Hardened implies a gen- 
eral and settled disregard for the claims of interest, duty, 
and sympathy; as, hardened in vice. Obdurate rises 
still higher, and implies an active resistance of the heart 
and will against the pleadings of compassion and human- 
ity. 

i Fattened in vice, so callous and so gross, 
He sins and sees not, senseless of his loss. 
And now his heart 
Distends with pride, and hardening in his strength 


Dryden. 


Glories. Dilton. 
There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart; 
He does not feel for man, Cowper. 


Ob’ du-rate, or Ob-dil/rate, v. t. [Lat. obdurare, 
obduratum, from prefix ob and durare, to harden, 
_from durus, hard.) To harden. [Obs.] More. 
Ob/du-rate-ly, or Ob-dii/rate-ly, adv. With ob- 
stinate impenitence; stubbornly; inflexibly. 
b/du-rate-mess, or Ob-dii/rate-mess, n, In- 
flexible persistence in sin; stubbornness. 
b/du-ra/tion, n. [Lat. obduratio.] The harden- 
ing of the heart; hardness of heart; stubbornness. 
[ Obs, Hooker. 
Ob-diire’,v. t. [See OBDURATE.] To harden; to 
render inflexible; to render obstinate in sin, [Obs.] 
Ob-diive’, a. Obdurate; hard. [Obs.] 
If the general’s heart be so obdure 


To an old begging soldier. J. Webster. 
Ob-diir/ed-mess, n. Hardness of heart; stubborn- 
ness. [Obs.] Hall. 


O’be-ah, n. A species of witchcraft practiced among 
the West Indian negroes, and supposed to have been 
introduced from Africa. [Written also obi. ] 

O-bé@/di-ble, a. Obedient; compliant. [0bs. and 
rare,| ‘*Obedible submission.” Bp. Hall. 

O-bé/di-ence, n. [Fr. obédience, Pr. obediensa, Sp. 
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OBEDIENCIARY 


& Pg. obediencia, It. obbedienza, ubbidienza, Lat. 
obedientia. See infra.| The state of being obe- 
dient; compliance with that which is required by 
authority ; subjection to rightful restraint or control. 

Government must compel the obedience of individuals; oth- 
erwise, who will seek its protection or fear its vengeance? Ames. 

G3" Obedience is not synonymous with obsequious- 
ness, the latter often implying meanness or servility, and 
obedience being merely a proper submission to authority. 

O-bé' di-én/ci-a-ry (-tn/shi-),m. One yielding obe- 
dience, [Obs.] ‘‘Obedienciaries to their church.” 

Foxe. 

O-bé’/di-ent, a. [Lat. obediens, p. pr. of obedire ; 
Fr. obédient, Sp. obediente, It. obbediente, ubbidi- 
ente. See OBEY.] Subject in will or act to au- 
thority; willing to obey; submissive to restraint or 
control. 

The chief his orders gives; the obedient band, 
With due observance, wait the chief’scommand. Pope. 

Syn.— Dutiful ; respectful ; compliant ; observant ; 
regardful; subservient; submissive; obsequious. 

O-bé/di-én/tial, a. [Fr. obédienciel.] According 
to the rule of obedience; in compliance with com- 
mands. [Rare.] ‘An obediential subjection to the 
Lord of Nature.” Hale. 

O-bé/di-ent-ly, adv. In an obedient manner; with 
obedience ; with due submission to restraint or 
control. 

O-béi/sance, or O-bei’/samce (S¥nop., § 180), n. 
[Fr. obdissance, obedience, from obéissant, obedient. 
See infra, and cf. ABAISANCE.] A manifestation 
of obedience; an expression of deference or respect ; 
a bow; a courtesy. 

They bowed and made obeisance as she passed. Pope. 

©-béi/san-¢y, or O-bei/san-¢y, n. The same as 
OBEISANCE. [Obs.] 

O-béi’sant, or O-bei/sant, a. [Fr. obéissant, p. 
pr. of obéir, to obey.] Ready to obey; showing a 
willingness to obey; reverent; submissive. 
b/e-lis/eal, a. Having the form of an obelisk, 
{ Rare. ] Stukeley. 

Ob/e-lisk, n. [Fr. obélisque ; It. 
& Sp. obelisco, Lat. obeliscus, 
Gr. 6BeXickos, dim. of 6Bedbs, a 
spit, a pointed pillar.] 

1. A tall, four-sided pillar, 
gradually tapering as it rises, 
and cut off at the top in the form 
of a flat pyramid; any pillar, es- 
pecially one set up in an open 
square or court. The shaft is 
properly made of one entire 
stone, as in the Egyptian obe- 
lisks, which are also often charged 
with inscriptions or hieroglyph- 
ics. 

2. (Print.) A reference or 
mark [thus, t], called also a dag- 
ger, used to arrest the attention 
of the reader, as a reference to 
notes in the margin or at the bot- 
tom of a page, as a mark of cen- 
sure, or to indicate that a word or = 
expression is obsolete ;—the use Obelisk. 
varying at the pleasure of writers. 
b/e-lisk, v. f. ie & Pp. p. OBELISKED (5b/e- 
liskt); p. pr. & vb. n. OBELISKING.] To mark or 
designate with an obelisk. 
b/e-lize, v. t. [imp.& p.p. OBBLIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. OBELIZING.] [Gr. 6@edigerv, from ipenbes 
See infra.| To designate with an obelus; to mark 
as doubtful or spurious. 
bl e-lits, n.; pl. OB/E-LI, [Lat. obelus, Gr. 6Bedbs, 
a spit.) (Print.) A mark [thus —, or +];—so0 
called from its resemblance to a needle. In the old 
editions of the classics, it marks suspected passages 
or readings. 

Ob-€q/ui-tate, v.i. [Lat. obequitare, obequitatum, 
from prefix ob and equitare, to ride, from egues, 
equitis, a horseman, from eqwus, horse.] To ride 





about. [Obs.] Cockeram. 
Ob-€q/ui-ta/tion, n. The act of riding about. 
[ Obs.] Cockeram. 


Ob/er-ra/tion, n. [From Lat. oberrare, to wander 
about, from ob and errare, to wander.] The act of 
wandering about. [Obs.] 

O-bése’, a. [Lat. obesus, eaten away, lean, that has 
eaten itself fat, fat, stout, from prefix ob and edere, 
esum, to eat.] Excessively corpulent; fat; fleshy. 

O-bése/ness, ee [Lat. obesitas, Fr. obésité, Sp. 

O-bés/i-ty, obesidad, It. obesita.] The state 
of being obese; excessive fatness ; fleshiness ; in- 
ecumbrance of flesh. 

O-bey’ (0-ba’), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. OBEYED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. OBEYING.] [Fr. obéir, from Lat. obedire, 
O. Lat. oboedire, from prefix ob and audire, to hear ; 
Catalan obeir, Pr. obedir, obezir, It. obedire, ob- 
bedire, ubbidire, Sp. & Pg. obedecer.] 

1. To give ear to; to execute the commands of; 
a yield submission to; to comply with the orders 
of, 

Children, obey your parentsin the Lord. Eph. vi. 1. 
F Was she thy God, that her thou didst obey ? Hilton. 


2. To submit to the government of; to be ruled 


by. 
y Afric and India shall his power obey. Dryden. 
3. To yield to the impulse, power, or operation 
of; as, a ship obeys her helm. 








Qa" By some of our old writers it was used as an in- 
transitive verb, in accordance with the French idiom, 
taking ¢o after it. 

He commanded the trumpets to sound; to which the two 
brave knights obeying, they performed their courses. Sidney. 

O-bey/’er (0-ba/er), nm. One who yields obedience. 

O-bey/ing-ly (0-ba/ing-l¥), adv. Ohediently ; sub- 
missively. 

Ob-firm/, v. t. [Lat. obfirmare, obfirmatum, 

Ob-firm/ate, from prefix ob and jfirmare, to 
make firm, from firmus, firm.] To make firm; to 
harden in resolution. [Obs.] — Bp. Hall. Sheldon. 

Ob-fiis/eate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. OBFUSCATED; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. OBFUSCATING.]  [Lat. obfuscare, 
obfuscatum, or offuscare, offuscatum, from prefix ob 
and fuscare, to make dark, from fuscus, dark; It. 
offuscare, Sp. ofuscar, Pg. & Pr. offuscar, Fr. offus- 
quer.| (Written also offuscate.] 

1. To darken; to obscure. 

His head, like a smoke-jack, the funnel unswept, and the 
ideas whirling round and round about in it, all obfuscated and 
darkened over with fuliginous matter. Sterne. 

2. Hence, to bewilder or confuse. ‘‘Clouds of 
passion which might obfuscate the intellects of 


meaner females,” W. Scott. 
Ob-ftis/eate, a. Obfuscated; darkened; obscured. 
{ Obs.] Sir T. Elyot. 


Ob/fus-ea/tion, n. [Lat. obfuscatio, offuscatio, It. 
offuscazione, Sp. ofuscacion.| The act of darken- 
ing or confusing; the state of being darkened. 
“Obfuscations of spirits.” Burton. ‘Obfuscation 

_of the cornea.” Darwin. 

O’bi, n. The same as OBEAH. 

Ob-im/bri-eate, a. [Pref. 0b and imbricate.] (Bot.) 

_ Having the imbrication directeddownward. Henslow. 

Obit, or Ob/it, n. [O. Fr. obit, Lat. obitus, from 
obire, to go against; to go to meet (sc. mortem), to 
die; from prefix ob and tre, to go.] 

1. Death; decease. 

2. Hence, funeral solemnities. 

3. An anniversary service for the soul of the de- 
ceased on the day of his death. 


The emoluments and advantages from oblations, obits, and 
other sources, increased in value, Milman. 


4. A particular length of slate. Simmonds. 

Post obit [Lat. post obitum], after death. 

Ob/i-ter, adv. (Lat. obiter, i. e., in itinere, from 
prefix ob and iter, a going, a walk, way; from ire, 
itum, to go.]_ In passing; incidentally; as, obiter 
dictum, a thing incidentally said. 

O-bit/t-al, a [From Lat. obitus, death. See 
OxsIT.] Pertaining to obits, or the days when 
funeral solemnities are celebrated ; as, obitual 
days. 

O-bit/ti-a-ri-ly, adv. In the manner of an obit- 
uary. 

O-bit/ti-a-ry (44), a. [Cf. supra.] Relating to the 
decease of a person or persons; as, an obituary 
notice. 

ono ae n. ([Fr. obituaire, Sp. obituario. See 

BIT. 

1. That which pertains to, or is called forth by, 
the obit or death of a person; especially, an account 
of a deceased person; a notice of the death of a 
person, accompanied by a brief biographical sketch 
of his character. 

2. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A list of the dead, or a 
register of obitual anniversary days, when service 
is periormed for the dead. 

Op/jeet, n. [Lat. objectus, objectum, Fr. objet, O. 
Sp. ae N. Sp. objeto, It. oggetto. See the 
verb. 

1. Any thing) set over against one; hence, that 
which is thrown or set out, or is considered as 
thrown or set out, before the mind, so that it can be 
seen and apprehended; that with which the mind 
is occupied in the act of knowing, whether external 
in space or formed by the mind itself. 

Object is a term for that about which the knowing subject is 
conversant; what the schoolmen have styled the ‘materia 
circa quam.” Sir W. Hamilton. 

2. That to which the desire is directed; that on 
which the purposes are fixed as the end of action 
or effort; that which is sought for; end; aim; mo- 
tive; final cause. 

Object, beside its proper signification, came to be abusively 
applied to denote motive, end, final cause. .. . This innova- 
tion was probably borrowed from the French. Sir W. Hamilton. 

3. Sight; view; show; appearance. [Obs.] 

He, advancing close 
Up to the lake, past all the rest, arose 
In glorious object, and made vaunt that he 
Came to depopulate all the progeny 
Of frogs. Chapman. 

4. (Gram.) That toward which an activity is 
directed, or is considered to be directed; as, the 
object of a transitive verb. 

Ob-jéet’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. OBJECTED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. OBJECTING.] [Lat. objicere, objectum, from pre- 
fix ob and jacere, to throw; Fr. objecter, Sp. objetan, 
It. obiettare, obbiettare, oggettare.} 

1. To set before; to bring prominently to view; 
to bring into opposition; to expose. 

Of less account some knight thereto object, 

Whose loss so great and harmful can not prove. Lainfax. 

Pallas to their eyes 
The mist objected, and condensed the skies. Pope. 


2. To present or offer in opposition, as a criminal 


OBJECTIZE 


charge, or as a reason adverse to something sup. 
posed to be erroneous or wrong ;—with to or against. 
The book .. . giveth liberty to object any crime against 
such as are to be ordered. Whitgift. 
There was this single fault, that Erasmus, though an ene- 
my, could object to him. Atterbury. 
3. To reproach with; to hold up in reproach; — 

sometimes with to. 
He gave to him to object his heinous crime. Spenser. 


The Normans were apt to object gluttony and drunkenness 
to the vanquished Saxons, as vices peculiar to their infericr 
strain. W. Scote. 


Ob-jéet’, v. i. To make opposition in words or ar- 


gument;— usually followed by to. 


Ob-jéet’, a. [Lat. objectus, p.p. of objicere. See 


supra.] Opposed; presented in opposition. LObs.} 


Ob-jéet/a-ble, a. Liable or likely to be eae 
Bp. 


to. [Obs.] aylor. 


Ob/jeet-giass, n. (Optical Instruments.) The 


glass placed at the end of the instrument, as a tele- 
scope or microscope, which is toward the object. 
Its office is to form an image of the object, which is 
then viewed by the eye-glass. 4 


Ob-jéet/i-zF, v.t. (Lat. objectus, objectwm, object, 


and facere, to make.] To cause to become an ob. 
ject; to form into, or cause to occupy the place, or 
assume the character, of an object. [ are.] Morell. 


Ob-jée/tion (ob-jék/shun), n. [Lat. objectio, Fr. 


objection, Pr. objectio, Sp. objecion, It. obbiezione.] 
1. The act of objecting. 
2. That which is, or may be, presented in oppo- 
sition; adverse reason or argument. 
3. Cause of trouble; sorrow. [Obs. and rare.] 


Though the man can run from many hours of his sadness, 
yet he must return to it again, and when he sits among his 
alee, he remembers the odjection that lies in his bosom, 
and he sighs deeply. Bp. Taylor’ 

Syn.—Exception; difficulty; doubt; scruple. 


Ob-jée/tion-a-ble, a. Justly liable to objections; 


likely to be objected against. 


Ob/jeet-ist, n. One skilled in the objective phi- 


losophy. Ed. Rev. 


Ob-jéet/ive, a. [Fr. objectif, Sp. objetivo, It. obbi- 


ettivo.| 

1. Pertaining or relating to an object. 

2. (Metaph.) Pertaining to, contained in, or being 
in the nature or position of, the object; outward; 
external; extrinsic;— an epithet applied to what- 
ever is exterior to the mind, or which is the object 
of thought or feeling, and opposed to subjective, 
See SUBJECTIVE. 

Objective means that which belongs to, or proceeds from 
the object known, and not from the subject knowing, and 
thus denotes what is real, in opposition to that which is ideal 
—what exists in nature, in contrast to what exists merely in 


the thought of the individual. Sir W. Hami ara 


t# In the middle ages, subject meant substance, and 
has this sense in Descartes and Spinoza; sometimes, also, 
in Reid. Subjective is used by Will. Occam to denote 
that which exists independent of mind; odjective, what 
is formed by the mind. This shows what is meant by 
realitas objectiva in Descartes. Kant and Fichte have 
inverted the meanings. Sudject is the mind which 
knows; object, that which is known; subjective, the va- 
rying conditions of the knowing mind; objective, that 
which is in the constant nature of the thing known. 

Trendelenburg. 

3. (Gram.) Pertaining to, or designating, the 
case which follows a transitive verb or a preposi- 
tion, being that case in which the object of the verb 
is placed, when denoting what is produced or af- 
fected by the act expressed by the verb. 


Objective point (Mil.), a point to which the operations 
of an army are directed. 


Syn. —OxsecrIve, SUBJECTIVE. Objective is applied 
to things which are exterior to the mind, and odjects of 
its attention; swbjective, to the operations of the mind 
itself. Hence, an odjective motive is some outward thing 
awakening desire; a subjective motive is some internal 
feeling or propensity. Objective views are those which 
are governed by outward things; subjective views are 
produced or modified by internal feeling. Sir Walter 
Scott’s poetry is chiefly objective ; that of Wordsworth is 
eminently subjective. 

In the philosophy of mind, subjective denotes what is to be 
referred to the thinking subject, the ego; objective what be- 
longs to the object of thought, the non ego. Philosophy 
being the essence of knowledge, and the science of knowledge 
pup posing, in its most fundamental and thorone hosetas anal- 
ysis, the distinction of the subject and object of knowledge, it 
is evident that to philosophy the subject of knowledge would 
be by pre-eminence the sulject, and the olject of knowledge 
the olject. It was therefore natural that the olject and o 
Jective, the subject and subjective, should be employed by phi- 
losophers as simple terms, oe to denote the grand 
discrimination about which philosophy was constantly em- 
ployed, and which no others could be found so precisely and 
promptly to express. Sir W. Hamilton. 


Ob-jéet/ive, n. 1. (Gram.) The objective case. 


2. The object-glass of the microscope. 


Objéet/ive-ly, adv. 1. In an objective manner; 


as, a determinate idea objectively in the mind. 
2. In the state of an object. 


Ob-jéet/ive-mess, n. The state or relation of being 


objective. 
Is there such a motion or objectiveness of external bodies, 
which produceth light? Hale. 


Ob jee-tivi-ty, n. (Fr. objectivité. See supra.) 


The state of being objective. 
b/jeet-ize, v.t. To make an object of; to regard 
as an object; to place in the position of an object. 


In the latter, as objectized by the former, arise the emotions 
and affections. Coleridge. 
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Ob/jeet-less, a. Having no object; purposeless. 

Ob jéet/or, n. [Lat.] One who objects; one who 

offers arguments or reasons in opposition to a prop- 
osition or measure. 

Ob-ji¢g/i-ent, n. [Lat. objiciens, objicientis, object- 
ing, from objicere, to object.] One who makes ob- 

jection; an objector. [Jtare. 

Ob/ju-ra/tion, n. [From Lat. objuwrare, to bind by 
oath, from prefix ob and jurare, to swear, from jus, 
right.) A binding by oath. 

Objair’/gate,v.t. [imp. & p. p. OBJURGATED; p. 

r, & vb, N. OBJURGATING.] [Lat. objurgare, ob- 
Jurgatum, from prefix ob and jurgare, to quarrel, 
scold; O. Fr. objurguer.] To chide; to reprove. 

Ob/jur-ga/tion, n. [Lat. objurgatio, Fr. objurga- 
tion, It. objurgazione.] The act of objurgating; 
reproof; reprehension. 

With a strong objurgation of the elbow in his ribs. Landor. 

Objar’ga-to-ry, a. [Lat. objurgatorius, It. objur- 
ert.) Designed to objurgate or chide; contain- 

ng or expressing reproof; culpatory. [Rare.] 

Ob-lin’¢e-o-late, a. [From prefix ob and 
lanceolate.| (Bot.) Lanceolate in the re- 
versed order, that is, narrowing toward 
the attachment. Gray. 

Ob-late’, a. [Lat. oblatus, p. p. of offerre, 
to bear against, bring forward, offer, from 

refix ob and ferre, to bear, bring.] (Geom.) 
lattened or depressed at the poles; as, an 
oblate spheroid. 

Oblate ellipsoid, or spheroid (Geom.), a solid 
generated by the revolution of an ellipse about 
its shorter axis. Oblancedlate 

Ob-late’, a. ([Lat. oblatus, offered, from “Leaf. 
offerre, to offer.] Offered up; devoted; consecra- 
ted; dedicated ; — chiefly or only used in the titles 
of Roman Catholic orders. 

Pea ees: n. The quality or state of being ob- 

ate. 

Ob-la’tion, n. [Lat. oblatio, from offere, oblatum, 
to offer; Fr. oblation, Pr. oblatio, Sp. oblacion, It. 
oblazione. See supra.] 

1, Any thing offered or presented in worship or 
sacred service; an offering; a sacrifice. ‘‘ A pecu- 
liar . . . oblation given to God.” Bp. Taylor. 

2. A gift or contribution for the expenses of the 
eucharist, or for the support of the clergy and the 
poor, in the early Christian church. Hook. 

Ob-1a/tion-er, n. One who makes an offering as an 
act of worship or reverence. [Obs. 

Ob-la/trate, v. i. (Lat. oblatrare, oblatratum, to 
bark against, from prefix ob and latrare, to bark.] 
To bark or snarl. [0bs.] 

Ob/la-tra/tion, n. A barking or snarling. [Obs.] 
“ Currish oblatrations.” Bp. Halt. 

Op/lats,n. pl. [See OBLATE.] (Rom. Cath. Church.) 
A congregation of missionaries founded at Aix, in 
Provence, in 1815, and approved in 1826, under the 
title of Oblate Missionaries of Mary the Immacu- 
late. They went to Canada in 1841, and have sub- 
sequently established themselves also in the United 
States. They are occupied as missionaries, chiefly 
among lumbermen in the forests, and settlers on 
the frontiers, and serve the poor, and those in 
prison. 

Ob-lée/tate, v.¢. [Lat. oblectare, oblectatum, from 
prefix ob and lactare, to allure, verb frequentative 
from lacere, to allure, entice. Cf. DELIGHT.] To 
delight; to please highly. [0bs.] 
b/lee-ta/tion, n. [Lat. oblectatio.] The act of 
pleasing highly; delight. [are.] W. Scott. 
b/li-gate,v.¢. [imp.& p. p. OBLIGATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. OBLIGATING.] [Lat. obligare, obligatum, 
from prefix ob and ligare, to bind; It. obbligare, Sp. 
& Pr. obligar, Fr. obliger.] 

1. To bring under obligation; to hold by a con- 
straining motive. 

The millions of mankind, as one vast fraternity, should 
feel obligated, by a sense of duty and the impulse of affection, 
to realize the equal rights, and to subserve the best interests, of 
each other. Proudfit. 

That’s your true plan — to obligate 
The present minister of state. Churchill. 

2. To bind or firmly hold to an act; to bind, as 
one’s self, to any act of duty or courtesy by a formal 
pledge. “ That they may not incline or be obligated 
to any vile or lowly occupations.” Landor. 
Pout n. Lae obligatio, Fr. obligation, 
Pr. obligatio, Sp. obligacion, It. piligasioney 

1. The act of obligating or binding. 

2, That which obligates; the binding power of a 
vow, promise, oath, or contract, or of law, civil, 
political, or moral, independent. of a promise; that 
which constitutes legal or moral duty. 

A tender conscience is a stronger obligation than a ee 

U 





ler. 
An obligation is something which constrains or induces us 
act. effrey. 


3. Especially, any act by which a person becomes 
bound to do something to or for another, or to for- 
bear something; external duties imposed by law, 
promise, or contract, by the relations of society, by 
civility, courtesy, kindness, and the like. 

Every man has obligations which belong to his station. 
Duties extend beyond odliyation, and direct the affections, de- 
sires, and intentions, as well as the actions. Whewell. 

4. The state of being obligated or bound; the 
state of being indebted for an act of favor or kind- 


Ob/Li- 
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ness; as, a generous man often places others under 
obligations to him. 

5. (Law.) A bond with a condition annexed, and 
a penalty for non-fulfillment. 

wto, a. [It., literally, bound.] (Mus.) Re- 

quired ; necessary ; indispensable ; — applied to 
voices or instruments indispensable to the just per- 
formance of a musical composition. [Commonly 
written obbligato.] 
b/li-ga-to/ri-ly, adv. Under obligation or by 
constraint. 
b/li-ga-t0/ri-ness,n. The quality of binding or 
coercing; as, the obligatoriness of a duty. 


Ob/li-ga-to-ry, a. [Lat. obligatorius, Fr. obliga- 


toire, Sp. obligatorio, It. obbligatorio.] Binding in 
law or conscience; imposing duty; requiring per- 
formance or forbearance of some act;—often fol- 
lowed by on, the use of to being obsolete. 


As long as law is obligatory, so long our obedience is due. 
Bp. Taylor. 


O-blige’ (0-blij’/; formerly o-bleej’, and still so pro- 


nounced by some old-fashioned speakers), v.t. Limp. 
& p.p. OBLIGED; p. pr. & vb. nN. OBLIGING.] [Fr. 
obliger. See OBLIGATE. ] 

1. To constrain by physical, moral, or legal force ; 
to bind by any restraint, 

The obliging power of the law is neither founded in, nor to 


be measured by, the rewards and punishments —— to oe 
outh. 


2. To bind by some favor rendered; to place un- 
der a debt; hence, to do a favor to; to please; to 
gratify ; to accommodate, 

Thus man, by his own strength, to heaven would soar, ’ 


And would not be obliged to God for more. Dryden. 
The gates before it are brass, and the whole much obliged to 
Pope Urban VIII. Evelyn. 


Ob/li-gee’, n. [Fr. obligé, p. p. of obliger. See su- 


pra.| The person to whom another is bound, or 
the person to whom a bond is given. Blackstone. 


O-blige’ment, n. Obligation. [Rare.] 


I will not resist, therefore, whatever it is, either of divine or 
human obligement, that you lay upon me. ilton. 


O-bli/ger, n. One who obliges. 
O-bli/ging,a. Having the disposition to oblige or 


do favors, or actually conferring them; hence, civil; 
complaisant; kind. 
Mons. Strozzi has many curiosities, and is very obliging to 
a stranger that desires the sight of them. Addison. 
Syn. — Civil; complaisant; courteous; kind. — OsLI- 
GING, KIND, COMPLAISANT. One is kind who desires to 
see others happy; one is complaisant who endeavors to 
make them so in social intercourse by attentions calcu- 
lated to please; one who is obliging performs some act- 
ual service, or has the disposition to do so. We may be 
kind without being obtrusive, obliging without being ofti- 
cious, and complaisant without being servile. 
Go on, obliging creatures! make me see 


All that disgraced my betters met in me. Pope. 
By the kind gods, ’tis most ignobly done, 
To pluck me by the beard. Shak, 


Scarce to wise Peters complaisant enough, 
And something said of Chartres much too rough. Pope. 


O-bli’/Zing-ly, adv. With civility; kindly; com- 


plaisantly. 


O-bli/ging-mess, n. 1. Binding obligatoriness. 


[Rare.] ‘* The obligingness of these institutions.” 
Hammond. 

2. Disposition to civility; kindness; complai- 
sance; as, obligingness of character. Walton. 
b/li-gér’, n. The person who binds himself, or 
gives his bond to another. Blackstone. 


Ob-lig/t-late, a. (Bot.) Extended on the inner 


instead of the outer side of the capitulum, or head; 
—said of the corollas of some ligulate florets. 
Henslow. 


Ob/li-qua/tion, n. ([Lat. obliquatio, from obli- 


quare, to turn in an oblique direction. See infra.) 
eed 

1. The act of becoming oblique, or of turning 
from a straight line or course; a turning to one 
side; as, the obliquation of the eyes. 
. 2. Deviation from moral rectitude. 


Ob-lique’ (-leek’, or -lik’) (Synop., §130), a. [Lat.ob- 


liquus, fr. pref. ob and liquis, oblique; Fr./oblique,Pr. 
oblic, Sp. oblicuo, It. obbliquo.] [Written also oblike. | 

1. Not erect or perpendicular; not extending at 
right angles from the base; slanting; inclined. 
It has a direction oblique to that of the former motion. Cheyne. 

2. Not straight forward ; indirect; obscure; hence, 
sometimes, underhand. 

This mode of oblique research, when a more direct one is 
denied, we find to be the only one in our power. De Quincey. 

3. Hence, envious; unpropitious. [Rare.] ‘Ob- 
lique Saturn.” Spenser. 

Then would be closed the restless, oblique eye, 
That looks for evil, like a treacherous spy. Wordsworth. 

4. Not direct in descent; not following the line 
of father and son; collateral. 

His natural affection in a direct line was strong, in an 
oblique line weak. Baker. 

Oblique angle (Geom.), any angle except a right angle. 
— Oblique ascension of a celestial body (Astron.), that 
point of the equinoctial which rises with the body, in an 
oblique sphere; the point or degree which sets with the 
body in its oblique descension. [Both terms are obsolete. ] 
— Oblique case (Gram.), any case except the nominative. 
— Oblique circle (Projection), a circle whose plane is ob- 
lique to the axis of the primitive plane. — Oblique cylin- 
der, or cone, one whose axis is oblique to the plane of its 
base. — Oblique jire (Mil.), a fire the direction of which 
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is not perpendicular to the line fired at.— Oblique leaf 

(Bot.), one not symmetrical, owing to a 

twist in the petiole, or inequality be- ee 

7 em os a sides of the midrib. — —-————> 
ique line (Geom.), a line that, fallin i i 

on another, makes oblique angles veh ee 


it. — Oblique motion, or oblique (Mus.), a kind of motion 
or progression in | 


which one part aol 4 —-—- 

ascends or de- wePiiat bebe a> i 

scends, while the 4-9 — 2 pee 
other prolongs or FP —F- 
repeats the same 7 
tone, as in the Oblique Motion. (Jfus.) 
accompanying example. — Oblique muscle (Anat.), a 
muscle either diagonal to the main axis of the body or to 
its transverse planes. — Oblique planes (Dialing), planes 
which decline from the zenith, or incline toward the 
horizon. — Oblique sailing (Naut.), the movement of a 
ship when she sails upon some rhumb between the four 
cardinal points, making an oblique angle with the merid- 
ian. — Oblique speech (Rhet.), that which is quoted indi- 
rectly, or in a different person from that employed by the 
original speaker. — Oblique sphere (Astron. & Geog.), the 
celestial or terrestrial sphere when its axis is oblique to 
the horizon of the place; or its position to an observer at 
any point on the earth except the poles and the equator. 
— Oblique system of co-ordinates (Analytical Geom.), a 
ace in which the co-ordinate axes are oblique to each 
other. 

Ob-lique’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. OBLIQUED (ob-leckt’, 
or ob-likt’); p. pr. & vb. 2. OBLIQUING. ] 

1. To deviate from a perpendicular line; to move 
in an oblique direction. ‘‘ Projecting his person 
toward it in a line which obliqued from the bottom 
of his spine.” WW. Scott. 

2. (Mil.) To move obliquely forward, either to 
the right or left, by stepping sidewise. 

Ob-lique’-an/gled (ob-leek/-, or ob-lik’-), a. Hav- 
ing oblique angles; as, an oblique-angled triangle. 
Ob-lique’ly (ob-leek/-, or ob-lik/-), adv. In an 

oblique manner; not directly ; indirectly. 
Declining from the noon of day, 





The sun obliquely shoots his burning ray. Pope. 
His discourse tends obliquely to the detracting from others. 
Addison. 


Ghb-lique/ness (ob-leek/-, or ob-lik’/-), n. Obliquity. 
Ob-l¥q/ui-ty (ob-lik/wity), n. [Lat. obliquitas, Fr. 
obliquité, Sp. oblicuidad, It. obliquita.] 

1. The condition of being oblique; deviation from 
aright line; deviation from parallelism or perpen- 
dicularity; as, the obliquity of the ecliptic to the 
equator. 

2. Deviation from moral rectitude. 

To disobey God, or oppose his will in any thing, imports a 
moral obliquity. South. 

3. Deviation from ordinary rules; irregularity. 

Ob-lit/er-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. OBLITERATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. OBLITERATING.] [Lat. obliterare, 
obliteratum, from prefix ob and litera, letter; It. 
obliterare, Sp. obliterar, Fr. oblitérer.] 

1. To erase or blot out; to efface; as, a writing 
may be obliterated by erasure, by blotting, or by 
the slow operation of time or natural causes. 

2. To wear out; to destroy by time or other 
means; as, to obliterate ideas or impressions; to 
obliterate the monuments of antiquity ; to obliterate 
reproach. 

3. To reduce to avery low or imperceptible state, 

The torpor of the vascular system and obliterated pulse. 

Med. Repository. 

Ob-lit/er-a’/tion, n. [Lat. obliteratio, Fr. oblitéra- 
tion, It. obliterazione.| The act of effacing; a blot- 
ting out or wearing out; extinction. 

Ob-lit/er-a-tive, a. Tending or serving to obliter- 
ate; erasing. 

Ob-liv/i-on, n. [Lat. oblivio, from oblivisct, to for- 
get; O. Fr. oblivion, It. oblivione, obblivione.]} 

1. The act of forgetting, or the state of being for- 
gotten ; cessation of remembrance ; forgetfulness. 


Among our crimes oblivion may be set. Dryden. 
The origin of our city will be buried in eternal oblivion. 
W. Irving. 


2. Official blotting out of offenses; an amnesty, 
or general pardon of crimes and offenses, sometimes 
granted by a sovereign. 

Syn.— Sce FORGETFULNESS. 

Ob-liv’/i-al, a. The same as OBLIVIOUS. [Obs. 
Ob-liv/i-ous, a. [Lat. obliviosus, It. obblivioso, Sp. 
oblivioso, Pr. oblidos, Fr. oublieux. See supra.] 

1. Promoting oblivion; causing forgetfulness. 


‘The oblivious pool.” Milton. 

Behold the wonders of the oblivious lake. Pope. 

2. Evincing oblivion; forgetful. ‘‘Through age 

both weak in body and oblivious.” Latimer, 

Ob-liv/i-otis-ly, adv. In an oblivious manner; for- 

getfully. 

Ob-liv/i-otis-mess,n”. The state of being oblivious 

or forgetful. 


Ob-1lée/ti-tor, n. [Lat. oblocutor, obloquutor, from 
obloqui, oblocutus, to speak against, from prefix ob 
and loqui, locutus, to speak.] A gainsayer. Epbe.] 

Ob/iong, a. [Lat. oblongus, from prefix ob an 
longus, long; Fr. oblong, It. & Sp. oblongo.] Hav- 
ing greater length than breadth. 
b/long,n. A rectangular figure which is longer 
than it is broad; hence, any figure longer than it is 
broad. 


The best figure of a garden I esteem an oblong upon a 
descent. Sir W. Temple. 
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b/long-ish, a. Somewhat oblong. 

Ob’long-ly. adv. In an oblong form. 

Ob/long-mess, n. The state of having greater 
length than breadth. 

Ob/long-d/vate, a. (Bot.) Between oblong and 
obvate, but inclined to the latter. 

Ob-10/qui-otis, a. [See OBLoQquy.] Containing 
obloquy; reproachful. [0bs.] Naunton. 

Ob/lo-quy, 7. [Lat. obloguium, from obloqui. See 
OBLOCUTOR. ] 

1. Censorious speech; reproachful language ; 
language that casts contempt on men or their ac- 
tions. 

Shall names that made ree city the 
mentioned with obloquy and detraction? dison. 

2. Cause of reproach; disgrace. [Obs.] Shak. 

Syn. — Reproach; odium; censure; contumely; gain- 
saying; reviling; calumny; slander; detraction. 

Ob/lue-ta’tion, n. [Lat. obluctatio, from obluctari, 
to strive or struggle against, fr. prefix ob and lec- 
tari, to strive or struggle.]_ A struggle or striving 

_against; resistance. [ODs.] Fotherby. 

Ob’ mu-tés/gence, vn. [From Lat. obmutescens, p. 
pr. of obmutescere, to become dumb, from prefix ob 
and mutescere, to grow dumb, from mutus, dumb, 
mute.] [0ds.] 


lory of the earth be 
Ba Addi 


1. Loss of speech; silence, Browne. 
2. A keeping silence. Paley. 
Ob-ndx/iots (ob-ndk/shus), a. [Lat. obnoxius, fr. 
prefix ob and nowius, hurtful; Sp. obnowio, See 
Nox1ovus. | 
1. Liable to censure; exposed to punishment; 
reprehensible ; blameworthy. ‘‘ Obnoxious au- 
thors,” Fell. 
All are obnoxious, and this faulty land, 
Like fainting Hester, does before you stand 
Watching your scepter. Waller. 


2. Hence, offensive; odious; hateful; as, an ob- 
noxious statesman ; a minister obnoxious to the 
whigs. Burke. 

8. Liable; exposed; subject; answerable ; — with 
to. ‘The religion of Queen Mary obnoxious to ex- 
ception.” Fuller. ‘“‘ The writings of lawyers, which 
are tied and obnoxious to their particular laws.” 
Bacon. ‘‘Esteeming it more honorable to live on 
the public than to be obnoxious to any private 
purse,” Milton. 

Ob-ndx/iotis-ly (-ndk/shus-l¥), adv. In an obnox- 
ious manner, 

Ob-n5x/iotis-ness, 7. The condition of being ob- 
noxious; liability; odiousness; offensiveness. 

Ob-nii/bi-late,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. OBNUBILATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. OBNUBILATING.] [Lat. obnubilare, 
obnubilatum, from prefix ob and nubilare, to make 
cloudy, from nubilws, cloudy, from nubes, cloud; 
O. Fr. obnubiler, obnubler.| To cloud; to obscure. 


[ Obs. ] Burton. 
Ob-nii/bi-la/tion, n. The act or operation of 
making dark or obscure. [Obs.] Beddoes. 


O’bo-e, n. [It. oboe, Sp. oboé, Fr. hautbois. See 
Haurspoy.] A portable wind instrument of music 
sounded by means of a reed, and in form somewhat 
like a clarionet; a hautboy. Moore. 
b/dle,n. [Fr. obole. See infra.] The weight of 
twelve grains; or, according to some, of ten grains. 
[ Written also obol.] 
b/o-lize, v.t. The same as OBELIZE, q. V. 

Ob/o-liis, n. [Lab obolus, Gr. 6Bod6s.] (Antiq.) 
(a.) A small si 
a drachma, about three cents in value. 
cient weight, the sixth part of a drachm. 

Ob-0/vate, a. ([Lat. ob and ovatus 
egg-shaped; fr. ovwm, egg; Fr. obové. | 
(Bot.) Inversely ovate; ovate with the 
am end downward; as, an obovate 

eaf, 

Ob-rép’tion (-shun), mn. [Lat. obrep- 
tio, from obrepere, obreptum, to creep 
up to; from prefix ob and repere, to 
ereeDé Fr. or Ree Sp. obrepcion, / 

t. orrezione.] The act of creeping on 

_ With secrecy or by surprise. [obs] ppovete teat. 

Ob/rep-ti/tiotis (-tish’/us), a [Lat. obreptitius, 
Fr. obreptice, Sp. obrepticio, It. orrettizio. See 
supra.) Done or obtained by surprise; with se- 
crecy, or by concealment of the truth. [ Rare. ] 

Ob/ro-gate, v.t. [Lat. obrogare, obrogatum, from 
prefix ob and rogare, to propose, as a law.] To 
propose or proclaim a new and contrary law, in- 
stead of annulling the old one. [0bs.] 

Ob-sgéne’, a. (Lat. obscenus, obscanus, Fr. ob- 
scéne, Sp. obsceno, It. osceno.] 

1. Offensive to chastity and delicacy; expressing 
or presenting to the mind or view something which 
delicacy, purity, and decency forbid to be exposed; 
impure; as, obscene language; obscene pictures. 

2. Foul; filthy; offensive; disgusting. 

A girdle foul with grease binds his obscene attire. Dryden. 

3. Inauspicious; ill-omened. [4 Latinism.] 

At the cheerful light, 

The groaning ghosts and birds obscene take flight. Dryden. 

Syn.—Impure; immodest; indecent; unchaste; lewd. 

Ob-s¢éne’ly, adv. In a manner offensive to chas- 
tity or purity; impurely; unchastely. 

Ob-sgéne/ness, | 2. [Lat. obscenitas, Fr. obscénité, 

Ob-scétn/i-ty, Sp. obscenidad, It. oscenita. 
See supra.| That quality in words or things which 
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ver coin of Athens, the sixth part of | 
(6.) An an- 
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presents what is offensive to chastity or purity of 

mind; ribaldry; impurity; lewdness. 

To wash the obscenities of night away. Dryden, 
No pardon vile obscenity should find. Pope. 

One who obscures; one who hin- 
ders or prevents enlightenment or the progress of 
knowledge. 

I will venture to appeal to these self-obscurants, whose faith 
dwells in the land of the shadow of darkness. Coleridge. 

Ob-seiir/ant-igsm, ”. The system or the principles 
of one who desires to extinguish the lights of rea- 
son and inquiry among the people; and who opposes 
the progress of knowledge. 

Ob-setir/ant-ist, n. One who seeks to obscure the 
light of knowledge; one who opposes the progress 
of knowledge and enlightenment; an obscurant. 
“ An author of the obscwrantist or pseudo-conser- 
vative school.” C. Kingsley. 
b/seu-ra/tion, n. [Lat. obscuratio, Fr. obscura- 
tion, Sp. obscuracion, It. oscurazione. See OB- 
SCURE, v. ¢.] 

1. The act of obscuring. = 

2. The state of being obscured; as, the obscura- 
tion of the moon in an eclipse. 

Ob-seitire’, a. [compar. OBSCURER ; super]. OBSCUR- 
EST.] [Lat. obscurus, Fr. obscur, Sv. obscuro, os- 
curo, It. oscuro.) 

1. Covered over, shaded, darkened; destitute of 
light; imperfectly illuminated. 

Whoso curseth his father or his mother, his lamp shall be 
put out in obscure darkness. , Prov. xx. 20. 

2. Living in darkness; hidden. 

The obscure bird clamored the livelong night. Shak. 

3. Not much known or observed; retired; remote 
from observation; as, an obscure retreat. 

4. Not noted ; unknown ; unnoticed ; humble ; 
mean. ‘‘O base and obscure vulgar.” Shak. 

He says that he is an obscure person. Atterbury. 

5. Not easily understood or made out; not clear 
or legible; abstruse or blind; as, an obscure pas- 
sage or inscription. 

6. Not clear, full, or distinct; imperfect; as, an 
obscure view of remote objects. 

Syn.— Dark; dim; darksome; abstruse; intricate; 
difficult ; mysterious ; retired ; unnoticed ; unknown ; 
humble; mean; indistinct; imperfect; defective. 

Ob-setire’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OBSCURED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. OBSCURING.] [O. Fr. obscurer, N. Fr. obscu- 
roir, Sp. obscurar, oscurar, obscurecer, It. oscu- 
rare, Lat. obscurare, from obscurus. See supra.) 
To render obscure; to darken; to make dim; to 
conceal; to hide from view; to make less intelli- 
gible, legible, visible, glorious, beautiful, or illus- 
trious. 

They are couched in a pit hard by Herne’s oak, with ob- 
scured lights. Shak. 


Why, ’tis an office of discovery, love, 
And I should be obscured. Shak. 


There is scarce any duty which has been 80 obscured by the 
writings of the learned as this. Wake. 


And seest not sin obscures thy godlike frame? Dryden. 
Ob-setire’, v.i, To conceal one’s self; to hide. [ Obs.] 
How! there’s bad news. 


I must obscure, and hear it. Beau. § Fl. 
Ob-setire’,n. Obscurity. [Obs.] ‘The dark and 
palpable obscure.” Milton. 


Ob-setire’ly, adv. In an obscure manner; imper- 
fectly; darkly; dimly; privately; indirectly. 

Ob-setire/ment, n. The act of obscuring, or the 
state of being obscured; obscuration. [Obs.] 

Ob-setire/ness, ) 7. [Lat. obscuritas, Fr. obscurité, 








Ob-seu/ri-ty, Sp. obscuridad, oscuridad, It. 
oscurita. See supra.| The state or quality of being 
obscure ; darkness; privacy; unintelligibleness ; 
humility. 

You are not for obscurity designed. Dryden. 

They were now brought forth from obscurity, to be*con- 

templated by artists with admiration and despair. Jlacaulay. 
Syn.— Darkness; dimness; gloom. See DARKNESS. 

Ob-setir’er, nm. One who, or that which, obscures. 

Ob/se-erate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. OBSECRATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. OBSECRATING.] [Lat. obsecrare, obsecra- 
tum, from prefix ob and sacrare, to declare as sa- 
cred, from sacer, sacred; O. Sp. obsecrar, Fr. obsé- 
crer, It. ossecrare.] ‘To beseech; to entreat; to 

_ supplicate. Cockeram. 

Ob/se-era/tion, n. [Lat. obsecratio, Fr. obsécra- 
tion, \ Sp. obsecracion, It. obsecrazione, ossecra- 
zione. 

1. Act of obsecrating or imploring. Stillingjleet. 
2. (?het.) A figure of speech in which the orator 

, implores the assistance of God or man. 

Ob/se-era/to-ry, a. Expressing, or used in, en- 
treaty; supplicatory. [Ods.] Bp. Hail. 

Ob/se-quent, a. (Lat. obsequens, p. pr. of obsequt, 
to comply with, yield to, from prefix ob and sequi, 
to follow, accede to, comply with; O. Sp. obsecuen- 
te, It. ossequente.] Obedient; submissive. [Obs.] 

Ob-sé’qui-ence, n. Obsequiousness. [Rare.] 

Ob-s@/qui-otis, a. [Lat. obsequiosus, from obse- 
quium, compliance, from obsequi; Fr. obséquieux, 
Sp. obsequioso, It. ossequioso. See OBSEQUY. | 

1. Promptly obedient, or submissive, to the will 
of another; compliant; yielding to the desires of 


another. [Obs.] 
His servants weeping, 


Obsequious to his orders, bear him hither. Addison. 
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2. Hence, servilely or meanly condescending; 
compliant to excess; as, an obsequious flatterer, 
minion, or parasite. 

3. Pertaining to obsequies; funereal. [Rare.] 
“To do obsequious sorrow.” Shak. 

Syn.— Yielding ; attentive; compliant; obedient ; 
servile. See YIELDING. : 

Ob-sé/qui-otis-ly, adv. 1. In an obsequious man- 
ner; with obsequiousness; with prompt compli- 
ance, { 

neat rise, and with respectful awe, 
At the word given, obsequiously withdraw. Dryden. 

2. In a manner appropriate to obsequies; with 
reverence for the dead. [Obs.] 

1a while obsequiously lament 
The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaster, Shak. 

Ob-sé/qui-otis-mess, n. The state of being obse: 
quious; ready obedience; servile submission. 

_They apply themselves both to his interest and humor, 
with all the arts of flattery and obsequiousness. South, 

Ob/se-quy, n.; pl. OB/SE-QUIES. [Lat. obseguiwm, 
compliance, from obsequi ; Sp. obsequio, It. ossequio. 
See OBSEQUENT, and ef. Onszanre ues} 

1. A funeral rite or solemnity; the last duty per- 
formed to a deceased person; —rare in the singular; 
chiefly used in the plural. 

Him I'll solemnly attend 


With silent obsequy and funeral train. Hilton. 
I wif myself 
Be the chief mourner at his obsequics. Dryden. 
2. Obsequiousness. [Obs.] 
I am enforced to eat my careful bread 
With too much obseguy. . Jonson. 


Ob/se-rate, v. ¢t. [Lat. obserare, obseratum, from 
prefix ob and sera, a bar for fastening doors, from 
serere, to join or bind together.] To lock up. [ Obs.] 

Ob-strv/a-ble, a. [Lat. observabilis, Fr. Sp. 
observable, It. osservabile.] Worthy or capable of 
being observed or noticed; remarkable, 

The difference is sufficiently observable. Southey. 


Ob-gtrv/a-ble-mess, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing observable; remarkableness. 

Ob-strv’/a-bly, adv. In an observable manner; in 
a manner worthy of note. 

Ob-strv’ange,n. [Lat. observantia, Fr. observance, 
Pr. & Sp. observancia, It. osservanza.]} 

1. The act of observing or noticing with atten- 
tion; fidelity of performance; attention; tokens or 
marks of fidelity. 

O that I wasted time to tend upon her, 


To compass her with sweet observances! Tennyson. 


2. That which is to be observed or attended to; — 


rule of practice. 
Use all the observance of civility. Shak. 


3. Performance of religious ceremonies, or formal 
service. 

Some represent to themselves the whole of religion as con- 
sisting in a few easy observances. ogers. 
[ ee poe attention; hence, also, sycophancy, 

8. 
Salads and flesh, such as their haste could get, 
Served with observance. Chi 
This is not atheism, 
But court observance. 

Syn.— OBseRVANCE, OBSERVATION. These words 
branch out from two distinct senses of observe. 1. To 
observe means to keep strictly; as, to observe the Sab- 
bath; and hence, observance denotes the keeping of a 
rule or law with strictness; as, the observance or the Sab- 
bath, &c. 2. To observe means to consider attentively, or 
remark; and hence, observation denotes either the act of 
observing, or some remark made as the result thereof. 
Hence, we ought not to say the observation of the Sab- 
bath, &c., though the word was formerly so used. The 
Pharisees were curious in external observances; the as- 
tronomers are curious in celestial observations. 

Love rigid honesty, 
And strict observance of impartial laws. Roscommon. 


Ob-strv/an-cy, n. The same as OBSERVANCE, 


(0 8. J j 
Ob/ser-van' dum, n.; pl. 0B/SER-VAN' DA, [Lat.] 
A thing to be observed. 
Ob-strv/ant, a. [Lat. observans, observantes, p. 
pr. of observare.} 
1. Taking notice; attentively viewing or noticing; 
as, an observant spectator or traveler. 
2. Obedient; adhering to in practice; — with of; 
as, he is very observant of the rules of his order. 
We are told how observant Alexander was of his master, 
Aristotle. Dighy. 
3. Carefully attentive; submissive, 
Syn.— Mindful; regardful; obedient; submissive. 
Ob-strv/ant, mn. 1. One who rigidly adheres to 
rule; also, a formal or sycophantic servant, 


[ Obs.] 
Than twenty silly ducking observants, 


That stretch their duties nicely. Shak. 
2. (Eccl. Hist.) One of a monkish community 
which professes to observe perfectly the rule of the 
order, as originally established. 
Ob-sérv/ant-ly, adv. In an observant manner; 
attentively. 
b/ser-va/tion, n. [Lat. observatio, Fr. observa- 
tion, Sp. observacion, It. osservazione. } 4 
1. The act or power of observing or taking notice; 
fe act of seeing, or of fixing the mind upon, any 
thing. 


apman. 


Beau. & Fl. 
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1. The act of besieging, or the state of being be- 
sieged. 

2. The state of a person vexed or besieged by an 
evil spirit, antecedent to possession. [Obs.] 


Whether by obsession, possession, or otherwise, I will not 
determine. Burton. 


=* OBSERVATIONAL 


2. That which is observed or noticed ; notion 
gained, or the gaining of notions, by observing. 

In matters of human prudence, we shall find the greatest 
advantage by making wise observations on our conduct. Watts. 
_ 8. Hence, that which is said as what has been 
observed or noticed; aremark, ‘‘ That’s a foolish 


OBSTRUCTION . 


2. Fixedness that will not yield to application, 
or that yields with difficulty; as, the obstinacy of a 
disease or evil, 


Syn. —Pertinacity ; firmness; resoluteness; inflexi- 
bility; persistency ; stubbornness; perverseness ; con- 
tumacy.— OBSTINACY, PERTINACITY. Pertinacity de- 


observation.” : Shak. Ob-sid/i-an, n. [Lat. Obsidianus lapis, so named, notes great firmness in holding on to a thing; as per- 
To observation which ourselves we make according to Pliny, after an Obsidius, who dis-| tinacity of opinion, &c. Obstinacy is great firmness in 
a ‘We grow more partial for the observer’s sake. Pope. covered it in Ethiopia; Fr. obsidiane, obsidienne, holding out against persuasion, attack, &c.; as, obsti- 


nacy of will. The former consists in adherence, the 


Sp. obsidiana, It. ossidiana.] (Min.) A kind of glass : 
P ? ] ¢ ) & latter in resistance. Pertinacity is often used in a good 


ay Hence, also, an action involving special atten- 
produced by volcanoes. It is usually of a black 


_ tion as its condition; performance of what is pre- 


_ scribed; adherence in practice; observance. 

He freed the Christian church from the external observation 
and obedience of legal precepts not formally moral. White, 

5. (Science.) (a.) The act of recognizing and not- 
ing some fact or occurrence in nature, as an aurora, 
a corona, or the structure of an animal. More spe- 
cifically, (0.) The act of measuring, with suitable 
instruments, some magnitude, as the time of an oe- 
cultation, with a clock; the right ascension of a star, 
with a transit instrument and clock; the sun’s alti- 
tude, or the distance of the moon from a star, with a 
sextant; the temperature, with a thermometer, &c. 

07" When a phenomenon is scrutinized as it occurs in 
_ nature, the act is termed an observation. When the con- 
ditions under which the phenomenon occurs are artificial, 
or arranged beforehand by the observer, the process is 
called an experiment. Experiment includes observation. 
Astronomy is exclusively a science of observation ; phys- 
ics and chemistry, chiefly of experiment. 

Syn.— Observance; notice; attention; remark; com- 
ment; note. See OBSERVANCE. 

Ob/ser-va’tion-al, a. Consisting of, or containing, 
remarks or observations. 

Ob-sérv/a-tive, a. Observing; watchful. 
Ob/ser-va/tor, n. [Fr. observateur, Sp. observador, 
It. osservatore. See OBSERVE. | 

1. One who observes or takes notice. Hale. 

2. A remarker. Dryden. 
Ob-strv/a-to-ry (50), ”. [Fr. observatoire, Sp. ob- 
servatorio, It. osservatorio. See OBSERVE. ] 

1. A place from which a view may be observed or 
commanded. 

2. Especially, a place or building for making ob- 
servations on the heavenly bodies; as, the royal 
observatory at Greenwich. 

3. Hence, a building fitted with instruments for 

making systematic observations of any particular 
class or series of natural phenomena; as, a meteor- 
ological observatory, a magnetical observatory, and 
the like. 
Ob-sérve! (ob-ztrv’,14), v.t. [imp. & p. p. OBSERVED ; 
p.pr.& vb.n. OBSERVING.] [Fr. observer, Pr. & Sp. 
obseruar, It. osservare, Lat. observare, from prefix 
ob and servare, to preserve, heed, keep. The sense 
is, to keep in view, or to keep the eyes on.] 

1. To be on the watch respecting; to pay atten- 
tion to; to notice with care; as, to observe an 
eclipse; to observe a strange phenomenon; to ob- 
serve the color or fashion of a dress, “Ever to 
observe his providence.” Milton. 

2. To treat with obsequious attention; to humor. 

Must I budge? must I observe you? Shak. 

3. To regard with religious or ceremonious care; 
to celebrate. 

Ye shall observe the feast of unleavened bread. Zz. xii, 17. 

4. To express as what has been noticed; to 
utter as a remark; to say in a casual or incidental 


way. 
5. To comply with; to obey; to adhere to in 
practice; as, to observe the rules and regulations of 
a society. 
With solemn purpose to observe 
Immutably his sovereign will. 


Ob-sérve’, v.i. 1. To take notice; to attend. 
. To make aremark; to comment. 
Ihave barely quoted, ... without observing uponit. Pope. 
Syn.—To remark. See Remark. 
Ob-sérv’er, nm. 1. One who observes, or pays care- 
ful attention to, any thing. 
Careful observers may foretell the hour, 
By sure prognostic, when to dread ashower. Swift. 


2. ar bbs.) (a.) Asycophantic follower ; a para- 
3. 


site. [ 
Great ones still have graced 
To make them sport, or rub them o’er with flattery, 
Observers of all kinds. Beau, & Fi. 
(b.) One actually or habitually engaged in, or trained 
to habits of, observation; as, an astronomical ob- 
server. 

3. One who keeps any law, custom, regulation, or 
rite; one who adheres to any thing in practice; as, 
an observer of old customs. 

4. One who fulfills or performs; as, he is a strict 
observer of his word or promise. 

5. One who keeps religiously; as, an observer of 
the Sabbath, 

Ob-sérv/er-ship, n. The state, office, supervision, 

or care, of an observer. . . 
Ob-strv/ing, a. Giving particular attention; habit- 
ually taking notice; attentive to what passes; as, he 
is an observing man. 
Ob-sérv/ing-ly, adv. 
attentively ; carefully. 
Ob-séss’,v.i. [Lat. obsidere, obsessum, from prefix 
ob and sedere, to sit.] To besiege. [Obs.] lyot. 
Ob-sés/sion (-sésh/un), n. [Lat. obsessio, Fr. ob- 
session, Sp. obsesion, It. ossessione. See OBSESS.] | 


Milton. 


In an observing manner; 


color, and opaque, except in thin splinters. Dana. 

Ob-sid/i-o-mal, a. [Lat. obsidionalis, from obsidio, 
a siege, from obsidere, to besiege; Fr. & Sp. obsi- 
dional, It. ossidionale. See OBSEss.] Pertaining 
to a siege. 
Obsidional crown, a crown bestowed upon a general 
who raised the siege of a beleaguered place. 
We shall hardly gain the obdsidional crown, which, you are 
well aware, was made of the roots or grain which takes root 
within the place besieged, W. Scott. 
Ob-sig/il-la/tion, n. [Lat. ob and sigillare, to seal 
from sigillum, a seal, q. v.] A sealing up. [Obs. 
Ob-sig/nate, v. ¢. ([Lat. obsignare, obsignatum, 
from prefix ob and signare, to mark, to seal, sign, 
from signum, a mark, sign, seal.] To seal up; to 
ratify. [Obs.] Barrow. 

Ob/sig-na/tion, n. [Lat. obsignatio.] The act of 
sealing; the state of being sealed or confirmed ; — 
said especially of sealing by the Holy Spirit. 

The spirit of manifestation will but upbraid you in the 


shame and horror of asad eternity, if you have not the spirit 
of obsignation. Bp. Laylor. 


Ob-sig/’na-to-ry, a. Ratifying; confirming by seal- 
ing. [Obs.] 
b/so-lés/¢enge, n. [See infra.] The state of 
becoming obsolete. 
b/so-lés/gent, a. [Lat. obsolescens, p. pr. of ob- 
solescere, obsoletum, to wear out gradually, to fall 
into disuse, from prefix ob and solere, to use, be 
wont.] Going out of use; passing into desuetude. 

All the words compounded of “here” and a preposition, 
except “ hereafter,” are obsolete or obsolescent. Campbell. 

Ob/so-léte, a. (Lat. obsoletus, p. p. of obsolescere : 
Sp. obsoleto. See supra.) 

1. No longer common; gone into disuse; dis- 
used; neglected; as, an obsolete word; an obsolete 
statute;—applied chiefly to words, writings, or 
observances, 

2. (Nat. Hist.) Not very distinct; obscure; rudi- 
mental, 

Syn.— Ancient; antiquated; old-fashioned; antique; 
old; disused; neglected. See ANCIENT. 

Ob/so-léte/mess, n. 1. The state of being obso- 
lete, or no longer common; a state of desuetude. 

2. (Nat, Hist.) Indistinctness; want of develop- 
ment. 

Ob/sta-ele, n. [Fr. obstacle, Sp. obstaculo, It. os- 
tacolo, Lat. obstaculum; from obstare, to stand be- 
fore or against, to withstand, oppose, from prefix 
ob and stare, to stand.}] That which stands in the 
way, or opposes; any thing that hinders progress; 
hinderance; obstruction, either in a physical or 
moral sense. 

If all obstacles were cut away, 
And that my path were even to the crown. Shak. 

Syn.—Impediment; obstruction; hinderance; diffi- 
culty. See IMPEDIMENT. 

Ob/stan-cy, n. [Lat, obstantia, from obstans, p. 
pr. of obstare. See supra.) Opposition; impedi- 
ment; obstruction. [0Obs.] B, Jonson, 

Ob-stét/rie, a. [Fr. obstétrique, Sp. obstetri- 

Ob-stét/ri¢e-al, cio, obstetriz, It. ostetrico, oste- 
tricio, Lat. obstetricius, from obstetrix, obstetricis, 
a midwife; from obstare, to stand before. See 
supra.] Pertaining to midwifery, or the delivery 
of women in childbed; as, the obstetric art. 

Ob-stét/ri-eaite, v. i. [Lat. obstetricare, obstetri- 
catum, from obstetrix, a midwife; It. ostetricare. 
See supra.] To perform the office of a midwife. 
[ Obs.) Evelyn. 

Ob-stét/ri-eate, v. ¢. To assist as a midwife, 

Obs.] Waterhouse. 

Ob-stét/ri-ea/tion, n. [Obs.] 1. The act of assist- 
ing as a midwife. 

2. The oflice of a midwife. Bp. Hail. 

Ob/ste-tri/ciam (-trish/an), n. One skilled in ob- 
stetrics. 
b/ste-tri/ciotis, a. Serving to assist or facilitate 
childbirth; obstetric; hence, facilitating or encour- 
aging production. [Obds.] 

Yet is all human teaching but maieutical, or obstetricious. 

Cudworth. 

Ob-stét/ries, n. sing. [Fr. obstétrique. See On- 
STETRIC.] The science of midwifery ; the art 
of assisting women in parturition, [See Note 
under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Ob-stét/ri-¢y, n. The same as OBSTETRICS. 
[Rare.] Dunglison. 

Ob/sti-ma-cy,n. [Lat. obstinatio, Fr. obstination, 
Pr. obstinatio, Sp. obstinacion, It. ostinazione. See 
infra. | 

1. A fixedness in opinion or resolution that can 
not be shaken at all, or not without great difficulty ; 
firm and usually unreasonable adherence to an opin- 
ion, purpose, or system; @ fixedness that will not 
yield to persuasion, arguments, or other means; 
stubbornness; pertinacity; persistency. 





Ob-strép/er-olis, a. 


| Ob-stré p/ev-otis-mess, n. 


Ob-strie/tion, n. 


Ob-strtiiet/er, n. 
| Ob-strtie/tion, 7. 





sense; obstinacy is almost always taken in a bad one; 

but not so the adjective obstinate, for we speak with ap- 

plause of the obstinate defense of a fortress, &c. ‘In 

this reply was included a very gross mistake, and if with 

pertinacity maintained, a capital error.” Browne. “ By- 

ey deere of obstinacy in youth is one step to rebellion.” 
youth. 


Ob/sti-nate, a. (Lat. obstinatus, p.p. of obstinare, 


to set about a thing with firmness, to persist in, 
a lengthened form of obstare, to stand before; 
Fr. obstiné, Pr. obstinat, Sp. obstinado, It. osti- 
nato.]) 

1. Pertinaciously adhering to an opinion or pur- 
pose; fixed firmly in resolution; not yielding to 
reason, arguments, or other means; stubborn; per- 
tinacious ;— usually in a bad sense, implying un- 
reasonableness. 

I have known great cures done by obstinate resolutions of 
drinking no wine. ‘ Temple, 

No ass so meek, no ass so obstinate. Pope. 

2. Not yielding, or not easily subdued or re- 
moved; as, an obstinate fever; obstinate obstruc- 
tions; an obstinate cough. 

Syn.—Stubborn; inflexible; immovable; firm; res- 
olute; pertinacious; headstrong; heady; opinionated; 
refractory; perverse; contumacious. See STUBBORN. 


Ob/sti-mate-ly, adv. Inan obstinate manner; stub- 


“Inflexible to ill and ob- 
stinately just.” Addison. 
b/sti-mate-mess,n. The state or quality of being 
obstinate; stubbornness; pertinacity. 
b/sti-na/tion,n. The quality of being obstinate; 
obstinacy. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 
b/sti-pa/tion, n. [From Lat. obstipare, to lean to 
one side, from obstipus, bent or inclined to one side, 
from prefix ob and stipes, a log, stock; or from pre- 
fix ob and stipare, to crowd or press together. ] 

1. The act of stopping up; as, a passage. 

2. (Med.) Costiveness; constipation. [Obs.] 
{Lat. obstreperus, from ob- 
strepere, to make a noise at; from prefix ob and 
strepere, to make a noise at.] Attended by, or 
making, a tumultuous noise ; loud ; clamorous; 
noisy. ‘‘ Beating the air with their obstreperous 
beaks.” B. Jonson. 

‘The players do not only connive at his obstreperous appro- 


bation, but repair at their own cost whatever damages he 
makes, Addison. 


bornly; pertinaciously. 


Ob-strép/er-otis-ly, adv. With tumultuous noise; 


loudly; clamorously. 

The state or quality of 

being obstreperous; loudness; clamor. 

From Lat. obstringere, obstric- 
tum, to bind to or about, from prefix ob and strin- 
gere, to bind tight. The state of being constrained 
or obliged; that which constrains or obliges; obli- 
gation; bond. [fare.]} Milton. 

Ob-striiet’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. OBSTRUCTED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. OBSTRUCTING.] [Lat. obstruere, obstruc- 
twm, from prefix ob and sérwere, to pile up; Fr. 
obstruer, Sp. obstruir, It. ostruire.] 

1. To block up; to stop up or close, as a way or 
passage; to fill with obstacles or impediments that 
prevent passing; as, to obstruct a road, highway, 
or channel; to obstruct the canals or fine vessels of 
the body. 

Tis he the obstructed paths of sound shall clear. Pope. 

2. To hinder from passing; to stop; to impede; 
as, the bar at the mouth of the river obstructs the 
entrance of ships; clouds obstrucé the light of the 
sun. 

3. To render slow; to retard; to impede; as, to 
obstruct progress. 

Syn.—To bar; barricade; stop; arrest; check; in- 
terrupt; clog; choke; impede; retard; embarrass; op- 
pose, 

One who obstructs or hinders, 

[Lat. obstructio, Fr. obstruc- 

tion, Sp. obstruccion, It. ostruzione.] 

1. The act of obstructing, or the state of being 
obstructed, 

2. That which obstructs or impedes; obstacle; 
impediment; hinderance. 

3. The condition of having the natural powers 
obstructed or hindered from their usual course; 
death. [Obs.] 

To die, and go we know not where, 
To bein cold obstruction, and to rot. Shak. 

Syn.— Obstacle; bar; barrier ; impediment ; clog; 
check ; hinderance ; embarrassment. — OBSTRUCTION, 
OpsTAcLe. Obstacle is stronger than obstruction; the 
latter serves to impede or hinder; the former acts with 
direct resistance. We remove obstructions ; we surmount 
obstacles. ‘* Disparity in age seems a greater obstacle to 
an intimate friendship than inequality of fortune.”’ Co/- 
lier. ‘*Here the king met with all the obstructions and 
difficulties his enraged enemies could lay in his way.” 
Clarendon. 
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OBSTRUCTIVE 


Ob-striiet/ive, a. [Fr. obstructif, Sp. obstructivo, 
It. ostruttivo. | Tending to obstruct; presenting 
obstacles; hindering; causing impediment. 

Ob-striiet/ive, n. Obstacle; impediment. [ Obs.] 

Ob-striiet/ive-ly, adv. In an obstructive manner. 

Ob/stru-ent, a. Blocking up; hindering. 

Ob/stru-ent, n. [Lat. obstruens, p. pr. of obstru- 
ere; Sp. obstruyente, It. ostrwente. See OB- 
sTRucT.] Any thing that obstructs or closes a pas- 
sage; especially that which obstructs the natural 
passages in the body. 

Ob-stii/pe-fae/tion, n. [From Lat. obstupefacere, 
to stupefy, from prefix ob and stupefacere. See 
StupEFy.| The same as STUPEFACTION. [Obs.] 

Ob-stii/pe-fie’tive, a. The same as STUPEFAC- 
TIVE. [Obs.] 

Ob-stii/pe-fy, v. t. [Lat. obstupefacere. 
pra.|] The same as SrupEry. [0bs.] 

Ob-tain/, v.t. [imp. & p.p. OBTAINED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. OBTAINING.] [Lat. obtinere, from prefix ob 
and tenere, to hold; Fr. obtenir, Sp. obtener, It. 
ottenere. } . 

1. To get hold of by effort; to gain possession 
of; to acquire. 
Some pray for riches; riches they obtain. Dryden. 
2. To maintain a hold upon; to keep; to pos- 
sess. [Obs. and rare.] 
His mother then is mortal; but his Sire 
He who obtains the monarchy of heaven; 
And what will he not do to advance his Son? ADfilton. 
Syn.—To attain; gain; procure; acquire; win; earn. 
See ATTAIN. —To OBTAIN, GET, GAIN, ACQUIRE. The 
idea of getting is common to all these terms. We may, 
indeed, with only a slight change of sense, substitute get 
for either of them; as, to get or to gain a prize; to get or 
to obtain an employment; to get or to acquire a lan- 
guage. To gain is to get by striving; and as this is often 
a part of our good fortune, the word gain is peculiarly 
applicable to whatever comes to us fortuitously. Thus, 
we gain a victory, we gain a cause, we gain an adyan- 
tage, &c. To obtain excludes the idea of chance, and im- 
plies some effort directed to the attainment of that which 
is not immediately within our reach. Whatever we thus 
seek and get, we obtain, whether by our own exertions 
or those of others; whether by good or bad means; 
whether permanently or only for a time. Thus, a man 
obtains an employment; he odéains the information he de- 
sired; he obtains an answer toa letter, &c. To acquire is 
more limited and specific. We acqwire by our own efforts, 
while we obtain by the efforts of others as well as our- 
selves; as, to acquire property, reputation, &c. We ac- 
quire what comes to us gradually in the regular exercise 
of our abilities, while we obtain what comes in any way, 
provided we desire it. Thus, we acquire knowledge, 
honor, &c. What we acquire becomes, to a great extent, 
permanently our own; as, to acquire a language, to ac- 
quire habits of industry, &c. Even when we speak of 
acquiring property, we regard it, for the time being, as a 
permanent possession, though it may afterward be taken 
away. 

Ob-tain’, v. i. 1. To become held; to have a firm 
footing; to be recognized or established; to become 
appropriate ; to subsist ; to become prevalent or 
general. 

Sobriety hath by use obtained to signify temperance in 
drinking. Bp. Taylor. 
The Theodosian code, several hundred years after Justin- 
ian’s time, obtained in the western parts of the empire. Baker. 
2. To prevail; to succeed. [fare.] Bacon. 


We were told that this day the blood of St. Genuarius and 
his head should be exposed, and so we found it, but obtained 
not to see the miracle of the boiling of this blood. Lvelyn. 

Ob-tain’a-ble, a. Capable of being obtained. 

Ob-tain/’/er, n. One who obtains. 

Ob-tain’ment,n. The act of obtaining. Milton. 

Ob-téet/ed, a. [Lat. obtectus, p. p. of obtegere, to 
cover over, from prefix ob and tegere, to cover.] 
Covered; protected. [Obs.] 

Ob-tém/per-ate, v.t. [Lat. obtemperare, obtempe- 
ratum, from prefix ob and temperare, to observe 
proper measure; Fr. obtempérer, Sp. obtemperar, 
It. ottemperare. See TEMPER.] To obey. [Obs.] 

Ob-ténd’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OBTENDED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. OBTENDING.] [Lat. obtendere, to stretch or 
place before or against; from prefix ob and tendere, 
to stretch.] [Obs.] 

1. To oppose; to hold out in opposition. Dryden. 

2. To offer as the reason of any thing; to pre- 
tend. Dryden. 

Ob-tén/e-bra/tion, n. [From Lat. obtenebrare, to 
make dark, from prefix ob and tenebrare, to darken, 
from tenebre, darkness.] The act of darkening; 
a darkening ; darkness. [Obds.] 

In every megrim or vertigo, there is an obtenebration joined 
with a semblance of turning round. Bacon. 

QOb-tén/sion, n. [See OBTEND.] The act of ob- 
tending. [fare.] 

Ob-tést’, v. t. wes & p. p. OBTESTED; p. pr. & vb. 
m. OBTESTING.| [O. Fr. obtester, Lat. obtestari, 
from prefix ob and ¢estari, to witness, from testis, 
a witness.] [fare.] 

1. To call to witness; to invoke as a witness, 

2. To beseech; to supplicate. ‘‘Obtest his clem- 
ency.” Dryden. 

Ob-tést’, v. i. To protest. [Rare.] Waterhouse. 

Ob/tes-ta’tion, n. [Lat. obtestatio, Sp. obtesta- 
cion. See supra.| [Rare.] 

1. The act of obtesting or supplicating; entreaty. 


The devil and his pupils... are encountered with noth- 
ing but feeble obtestations and unreasoning honors. Jeffrey. 


See su- 
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2. The act of obtesting or protesting; earnest 
declaration. 
Antonio asserted this with great obtestation. Evelyn. 


Ob/tree-ta/tion, n. [Lat. obtrectatio, from obtrec- 
tare, to detract from through envy, from prefix ob 
and tractare, to draw violently, v. intens. from tra- 
here, to draw.] Slander; detraction ; calumny. 

Obs.) Barrow. 

Ob-trude’, v.¢. [imp. & p.p.OBTRUDED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. OBTRUDING.] [Lat. obtrudere, from prefix 
ob and trudere, to thrust. | 

1. To thrust in or upon; to introduce without 
warrant or solicitation. 

The objects of our senses obtrude their particular ideas upon 
our minds, whether we will or not. Locke, 

2. To offer with unreasonable importunity; to 
urge upon against the will. 

Syn.—To intrude. —T0 OstTrRUDE, INTRUDE. To in- 
trude is to thrust one’s self into a place, society, &c., 
without right, or uninvited; to obtrude is to force one’s 
self, remarks, opinions, &c., upon persons with whom 
one has no such intimacy as to justify such boldness. 


Forgive me, fair one, if officious friendship 
Intrudes on your repose, and comes thus late 


To greet you with the tidings of success. Rowe. 
Why shouldst thou then obtrude this diligence ; 
In vain, where no acceptance it can find? Milton. 


Ob-trude’,v.%. To enter without right; to make an 
officious or importunate offer; to thrust one’s self 
forward with boldness or impertinence, 

Ob-trud/er, n. One who obtrudes. 

Ob-trtin/eaite (ob-trtink/at), v. ¢. [Lat. obtruncare, 
obtruncatum, from prefix ob and truncare, to cut 
off.] To deprive of alimb; tolop. [Rare.] 

Ob/trun-ea/tion, n. [Lat. obtruncatio.] The act 
of lopping or cutting off. [Rare. Cockeram. 

Ob-tru/sion (-zhun), n. [Lat. obtrusio. See OB- 
TRUDE.| The act of obtruding; a thrusting upon 
others by force or unsolicited; as, the obtrusion of 
crude opinions on the world. 

Ob-tru/sion-ist, n. One who obtrudes; a person 
of obtrusive manners, or one who fayors or excuses 
obtrusion. pee 

Ob-tru/sive, a. isposed to obtrude; inclined to 
intrude or thrust one’s self among others, or to enter 
uninvited. 

Not obvious, nor obtrusive, but retired, 
The more desirable. Milton. 


Ob-tru/sive-ly, adv. In an obtrusive manner; by 
way of obtrusion. 

Ob-tind’, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. OBTUNDED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. OBTUNDING.| [Lat. obtundere, obtuswm, from 
prefix ob and tundere, to strike or beat with re- 
peated strokes; It. obtwndere, Fr. obtondre.] To 
reduce the edge, pungency, or violent action of; to 
dull; to blunt; to deaden; to quell; as, to obtund 
the acrimony of the gall. Harvey. 

Ob-tiind/ent, n. [From Lat. obtwndens, p. pr. of 
obtundere; Fr. obtondant. See supra.|] (Med.) A 
substance which sheathes or blunts irritation, usu- 
ally some bland, oily, or mucilaginous matter ;— 

_ nearly the same as DEMULCENT. Forsyth. 

Ob/tu-ra/tion, n. pepe Lat. obturare, to stop up; 
Fr. obturation.] The act of stopping by spreading 
over or covering. [Obs.] 

Ob/tu-ra/tor, n. [N. Lat., from obturare, to stop 
up; Fr. obturateur.| That which closes or stops 
up an entrance, cavity, or the like;—chiefly used 
in anatomy, usually prefixed adjectively to other 
words, to denote certain parts or organs, but often 
alone as a substantive to denote the same parts. 

Obturator foramen (Anat.), an opening in the bony 
pelvis, between the pubic and ischiadic arches, closed by 
amembranous ligament. —Odtwrator muscles, two mus- 
cles which rise from the outer and inner side of the pel- 
vis around the obturator foramen, and rotate the thigh 
outwardly. 

Ob/tiis-in’gu-lar,a. [From obtuse and angular.] 
Having angles that are obtuse, or larger than right 
angles. 

Ob-tiise’,a. [compar. OBTUSER ; superl. OBTUSEST. ] 
(Lat. obtusus, p. p. of obtundere, obtusum, to blunt; 
Fr. obtus, Sp. obtuso, It. ottuso. See OBTUND.] 

1. Not pointed or acute; blunt;— 4, jp 
applied to angles greater than a right 
angle, or containing more than ninety | 
degrees. B © 

2. Not having acute sensibility ; 


dull; as, obtuse senses. Milton, 4 BC,obtuse 
3. Not sharp or shrill; dull; ob- eee 


scure; as, obtuse sound. 

Ob-tiise’-an/gled, a. Having an obtuse angle; 
as, an obtuse-angled triangle. 

Ob-tiise/ly, adv. In an obtuse manner; dully. 

Ob-tiise/ness, n. The state or quality of being ob- 
tuse; bluntness; dullness. 

Ob-tii’sion (-zhun), n. [Lat. obtusio, from obtun- 
dere, to blunt. See OBTUND.] 

1. The act of making obtuse or blunt. 
2. The state of being dulled or blunted; as, the 
obtusion of the senses. 

Ob-tim/brate, v.¢. [Lat. obumbrare, obumbratum, 
from prefix ob and wmbrare, to shade, from wmbra, 
shade ; It. obbumbrare, O.Sp.obumbrar.] To shade ; 

_to darken; to cloud. [Rare.] Howell. 

Ob/um-bra/tion, n. [Lat. obwmbratio, It. obbwm- 
brazione.] Act of darkening or obscuring. [/fare.] 
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OCCASION 


Ob-itin/eoiis (ob-tink/us), a. [Lat. obwncus.] Hooked 
or crooked in an extreme degree. 

Ob-vén/tion (ob-vén/shun), n. [Lat. obventio, from 
obvenire, to come before or in the way of, to befall, 
from prefix ob and venire, to come; Fr. obvention, 
Sp. obvencion.] The act of happening incidentally ; 
that which happens not regularly, but incidental- 
ly; something occasional. [Obs.] ‘‘ Legacies be- 
queathed by the deaths of pune and great persons, 
and other casualties and obventions.” Fuller. 

Ob-vérs/ant, a. [Lat. obversans, p. pr. of obver- 
sari, to move to and fro before something, from 
prefix ob and versare, to turn about.) Conversant; 
familiar. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Ob-vérse’ (14),a. [Lat. obversus, es of obvertere; 
Fr. obverse. See OBVERT.] (Bot) aving the base 
narrower than the top, as a leaf. 
b/vérse, n. [Fr. obverse and obvers. See supra.] 

1. The face of a coin, having the principal image 
or inscription upon it; also, a projecting image or 
relief, as opposed to the corresponding depressed 
impression ; — opposed to reverse. 

2. Any thing necessarily involved in, or answer- 
ing to, another. ‘The fact that it [a belief] inva- 
riably exists being the obverse of the fact that there 
is no alternative belief.” HT, Spencer. 

Ob-vérse/ly, adv. In an obverse form or manner, 

Ob-vér/sion, n. The act of turning toward or 
downward. 

Ob-vért’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OBVERTED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. OBVERTING. Lat. obvertere, from prefix ob 
and vertere, to turn.] To turn toward or downward. 
b/vi-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OBVIATED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. OBVIATED.] [Lat. obviare, obviatum, from 
pref ob and viare, to go, from via, way Fr. obvier, 

r., Sp., & Pg. obviar, It. ovviare.| To meet in the 
way; hence, to prevent by interception, or to re- 
move at the beginning or in the outset; hence, to 
clear the way of. 

To lay down every thing in its full light, so as to obviate all 
exceptions. oodward. 

Ob/vi-a/tion, n. The act of obviating, or the state 
ot being obviated. 
b/vi-otis, a. [Lat. obvius, from prefix ob and via, 
way; Sp. obvio, It. ovvio.] 

1. Meeting; opposed in front. [Obs.] 

I to the evil turn 


My obvious breast. Milton. 
2. Open; exposed; liable; subject. ‘Obvious to 
dispute.” Milton. 


3. Easily discovered, seen, or understood; readily 


perceived by the eye or the intellect; plain; evident, ~ 


Apart and easy to be known they lie, 
Amidst the heap, and obvious to the eye. Pope. 

Syn.—Manifest; plain; clear; evident; apparent. 
See MANIFEST. 

Ob/vi-ous-ly, adv. In a manner that is obvious; 
evidently; plainly. ? 
b/vi-otis-mess,n. The state of being obvious or 
evident to the eye or the mind. 
b/vo-lite, a. (Lat. obvolutus, p. p. of obvol- 

Ob/vo-lit/ed, vere, to wrap round, to cover all 
over, from prefix ob and volvere, to roll, turn around ; 
Fr. obvoluté.| (Bot.) Arranged so as alternately to 
overlap, as the margins of one leaf those of the op- 

_ posite one. ‘ Gray. 

O/by, n. Witchcraft among the African negroes. 

_ The same as OBEAH. 

O’by¥-ism, n. The practice of a species of witch- 
craft among the negroes of Africa, 

e,n, A Turkish arrow. 

Oe-ea’siom (ok-ka/zhun), n. ([Lat. occasio, from 
occidere, occasum, to fall down, from prefix ob and 
cadere, to fall; Fr. occasion, Pr. occasio, Sp. oca- 
sion, It. occasione. ] ; 

1. A falling, happening, or coming to pass; hence, 
that which falls or happens out of the regular order 
of events; an occurrence, casualty, incident. 

The unlooked-for incidents of family history, and its hidden 
excitements, and its arduous occasions, bring the individ- 
uals of the home-circle within the sanctuary of each other's 
bosoms. I. Taylor. 

2. A favorable opportunity ; a convenient or 
timely chance; conyenience; opportunity. 

Sin, taking occasion by the commandment, deceived me. 

om. vii. 11. 
I'll take the occasion which he gives to bring 
Him to his death. Waller. 

3. An occurrence or condition of affairs which 
brings with it some unlooked-for event; that which 
incidentally brings to pass an event, without being 
its direct and efficient cause, or real or sufficient 
reason; accidental cause. 

Her beauty was the occasion of the war. Dryden. 


4. Opportunity to use; incidental need; casual 
exigency; opportunity accompanied with need or 
demand; requirement; necessity; need. ‘‘ After 
we have served ourselves and our own occasions.” 
Bp. Taylor. ‘‘When my occasions took me into 
France.” Burke. 

5. An excuse; an argument or persuasion, [ Obs.] 

Whose manner was, all passengers to stay, ~ 
And entertain with her occasions sly. Spenser. 

On occasion, from time to time; as it happens; in ne- 
cessity. ‘That we might have intelligence from him on 
occasion.” De Foe. 

Syn.— Opportunity; necessity; need; incident; use. 
See OPPORTUNITY. 
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OCCASION 


Oce-ea/sion, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OCCASIONED } p. pr. 

& vb. N. OCCASIONING. ] (ite. occasionner, Sp. oca- 
stonar, It. occasionare.] To give occasion to; to 
cause incidentally; to produce ; to influence ; to 
cause. \ 

If we inquire what it is that occasions men to make several 
combinations of simple ideas into distinct modes, Locke. 

Oc-ea/sion-a-ble, a. Capable of being occasioned. 
[ Obs. Barrow. 

Oe-ea/sion-al, a. [It. occasionale, Sp. ocasional, 
Fr. occasionnel.] 

1. Pertaining to or occurring at times, but not 
regular or systematic; made or happening as op- 
portunity requires or admits; called out by some 
occasion; furnishing an occasion; casual ; incident- 
al; as, occasional remarks. 

2. Produced by accident; as, the occasional origin 
of a thing. 

3. Produced or made on some special event; as, 
an occasional discourse. 

Occasional cause (Metaph.), some circumstance pre- 
ceding an effect which, without being the real cause, be- 
comes the occasion of the action of the efficient cause; 
thus, the act of touching gunpowder with fire is the occa- 
sional, but not the efficient, cause of an explosion. 

Oc-en’/sion-al-igm, n. The system of occasional 
causes ;—a name given to certain theories of the 
Cartesian school of philosophers, by which they ac- 
count for the apparent reciprocal action of the soul 
and the body. 

Oc-ea/sion-al/i-ty,n. The state or quality of being 
occasional; occurrence at intervals or occasionally. 

Oe-ea’/sion-al-ly, adv. In an occasional manner; 
on occasion; at times, as convenience requires or 
opportunity offers; notregularly. ‘The one, Wol- 
sey, directly his subject by birth; the other, his sub- 
ject occasionally by his preferment.” Fuller. 

Oc¢-ea/sion-ate, v.¢. To cause; to occasion. [ Obs. 
and rare.) 

The lowest may occasionate much ill. More. 

Oe-ea/sion-er (-ka/zhun-er),. One who occasions, 
causes, or produces. 

He was the occasioner of loss to his neighbor. Sanderson. 

Oe-ea/sive, a. [Lat. occasivus, from occasus, a go- 
ing down, setting of the heavenly bodies, from occi- 
dere, to fall or go down. See Occasion.] Pertain- 
ing to the setting sun; falling; descending; western. 
e/¢e-ea/tion, n. [Lat. occe@catio, from occeécare, 
to make blind, from prefix ob and ceécare, id., from 
c@cus, blind.] The act of making blind. [fare.] 

Oe/ci-dent, n. [Fr. & Pr. occident, Sp., Pg., & It. 
occidente, Lat. occidens, from occidens, p. pr. of 
occidere, to fall or go down. See Occaston.] The 
western quarter of the hemisphere; the west ;— so 
called from the decline, or fall, of the sun. 
e/ci-dént/al, a. ([Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. occidental, 
It. occidentale, Lat. occidentalis. Sce supra.) 

1. Situated in, or pertaining to, the west; western ; 
— opposed to oriental; as, occidental climates; oc- 
cidental pearl; occidental gold. 

2. Setting after the sun; as, an occidental planet. 

3. Possessing inferior hardness, brilliancy, or 
beauty ;—said of precious stones and gems; op- 
posed to orient. See ORIENT, 3. 

Oe-cid/ti-otts, a. [Lat. occiduus, from occidere, to 
godown. See supra.) Western; occidental. [ Obs.] 

Oe-cip/i-tal,a. [Fr. & Sp. occipital, It. occipitale. 
See infra.] Pertaining to the occiput, or the back 
part of the head. 

Ge'si-piit, n. [Lat., from prefix ob and caput, head. ] 
(Anat.) The hinder part of the head, or that part of 
the skull which forms the hind part of the head. 

Oe-cis/ion (ok-sizh/un), n. [Lat. occisio, from occi- 
dere, occiswm, to strike or cut down, to kill, from 
prefix ob and c@dere, to cut down; O. Fr. & Sp. 
occision, It. occisione. | A killing; the act of killing. 
[ Obs. Hall. 

Oe-eluide’,v.¢. [Lat. occludere, from prefix ob and 
cludere, claudere, to shut.] To shut up; to close. 

bs. ] Browne. 

Oe-elud/ent, a. [See supra.] Serving to close; 
shutting up. [Obs. 

Oe-elad/ent,n. That which closes or shuts up. 

Oe-eltise’, a. [Lat. occlusus, p. p. of occludere. 
See supra.] Shut; closed. Cobs.] Holder. 

Oe-elii/sion (ok-kli/zhun), n. [See supra.] 

1. The act of occluding, or shutting up; the state 
of being shut up. ‘‘Constriction and occlusion of 
the orifice.” Howell. 

2. The transient approximation of the edges of a 
natural opening; also, imperforation. Dwnglison. 

Oc-etilt’, a. (Lat. occultus, p. p. of occulere, to 
cover up, hide, from prefix ob and colere, to culti- 
vate, till, tend; Fr. occulte, Sp. oculto, It. occulto. | 
Hidden from the eye or understanding; invisible; 
secret; unknown; undiscovered; undetected. ‘‘Oc- 
cult guilt.” Shak. 

It is of an occult kind, and is so insensible in its advances 
as to escape observation. Taylor. 

Occult line (Geom.), a dry or obscure line, which is 
drawn as a necessary part of the construction of a figure 
or problem, but which is not intended to appear after the 
plan is finished. Barlow. —Occult qualities, in the schools, 
those qualities whose effects only were observed, but the 
nature and relations of whose productive agencies were 
undetermined. —Occuit sciences, those imaginary sciences 
of the middle ages which related to the supposed action 
or influence of occult qualities, or supernatural powers, 
as alchemy, magic, necromancy, and astrology. 
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Oe/eul-ti’tion, n. [Lat. occultatio, from occultare, 
verb intensive of occulere; Fr. occultation, Sp. ocul- 
tacion, It. occultazione. See supra.] 

1. The act of rendering occult, or the state of be- 
ing occult. ‘‘ The re-appearance of such an author 
after those long periods of occultation.” Jeffrey. 

2. (Astron.) The hiding of a heavenly body from 
sight by the intervention of some other of the heay- 
enly bodies ;— applied especially to eclipses of stars 
and planets by the moon, and also of satellites of 
planets by their primaries. 

Circle of perpetual occultation (Astron.), a circle for 
any given place, at a distance from the opposite or invis- 
ible pole of the heavens equal to the latitude of the place, 
within which all the stars are perpetually below the hori- 
zon. 

Oe-ettit/ed, a. 1. Hid; secret. [Obs.] Shak. 

2. (Astron.) Hidden or concealed by the interven- 
tion of some other heavenly body, as a star by the 
moon. 

Oc-eult/ing, n. 

Oe-eult/ly, adv. 

Oe-ctlt/mess, n. 
ness. 

Oe/cu-pan-cy, n. [Seeinfra.] The act of taking or 
holding possession ; possession. 

Title by occupancy (Law), a right of property ac- 
quired by taking the first possession of a thing, or posses- 
sion of a thing which belonged to nobody, and appropri- 
ating it. Blackstone. Kent. 

Oe’eu-pant, n. [Lat. occupans, p. pr. of occupare ; 
Ty tans Sp. ocupante, It. occupante. See 
infra. 

1. One who occupies, or takes possession; one 
who has the actual use or possession, or is in pos- 
session, of a thing. 

(> This word, in law, sometimes signifies one who 
takes the first possession of a thing which has no owner. 

Wharton. Tomlins. Bouvier. 

2. A prostitute. [Obs.] Nares. 

Oe/eu-pate, v.t. [Lat. occupare, occupatum, from 
prefix ob and capere, to take, seize; It. occupare, 
Sp. ocupar, Pr. occupar, Fr. occuper.} 'To hold; to 
possess; to take up. [Obs.] Bacon. 
e/eu-pa’tion, n. [Lat. occupatio, Fr. occupation, 
Sp. ocupacion, Pr. occupacio, It. occupazione.} 

1. The act of occupying or taking possession. 

2. The state of being occupied; possession; a 
holding or keeping; tenure; use; as, lands in the 
occupation of a tenant. 

3. That which occupies or engages the time and 
attention; the principal business of one’s life; vo- 
cation; employment; calling; trade. 

Occupation bridge (Engin.), a bridge carried over or 
under a line of railway, and connecting the parts of an 
estate separated by the line. Simmonds. 

Syn.— Occupancy; possession; tenure; use; employ- 
ment; avocation; engagement; vocation; calling; office; 
trade; profession. 

Oe’eu-pi/er, n. 1. One who occupies, or has pos- 
session. 

2. One who follows an employment; hence, a 
tradesman. [Obs.] 

Also for coffins or coronets to lap spices and fruits in, and 
thereupon merchants and occupiers gave it that name. 

Holland. 

Oeleu-pF (54), v.t. [imp. & p. p. OCCUPIED; p. pr. 
& vb. nm. OCCUPYING.] [Fr. occuper. See Occu- 
PATE. | 

1. To take or hold in possession; to hold or keep 
for use; to possess. ° 

The better apartments were already occupied. W. Irving. 


2. To hold, or fill, the dimensions of; to take up; 
to possess; to cover or fill; as, the camp occupies 
five acres of ground. 

3. To employ; to use. 


The archbishop may have occasion to occupy more chap- 
lains than six. Eng. Statute. 


4. To employ; to busy ;— used reflexively. 

They occupied themselves about the Sabbath, yielding ex- 
ceeding praise to the Lord. 2 Mace, viii. 29. 

5. To follow, as a business; to be engaged with. 

All the ships of the sea, with their mariners, were in thee to 
occupy thy merchandise. Ezek. xxvii. 9. 

6. To use; toexpend. [0Obs.] 

All the gold that was occupied for the work. Lx. xxxviii. 24. 


7. To have sexual intercourse with; to know car- 
nally. [Obs. Nares, 
efeu-py, v.%. To hold possession; to be an occu- 
pant; to follow business; to negotiate, 

Occupy till I come. Luke xix. 13. 

Oc-cfir’,v.i. [imp. & p.p. OCCURRED; p. pr.& vb.n. 

OCCURRING.] [Lat. occurrere, from prefix ob and 

currere, to run; It. occorrere, Sp. ocurrir, Pr. 
occurrer, occorre, O. Fr. occurrir.] 

1. To meet; to clash, [Qbs.] “ The resistance 


The same as OCCULTATION, 
In an occult manner, 
The state of being occult; secret- 


of the bodies they occur with.” _ Bentley. 
2. To oppose; to obviate; — with to. [0bs.] 
I must occur to one specious objection. Bentley. 


3. To be found here and there; to appear ; to meet 
the eye. 


In Scripture, though the word heir occur, there is no such 
thing as “their” in our author's sense. ocke. 


4. To meet or come to the mind; to be presented 
to the imagination or memory. 


There doth not occur to me any use of this experiment for 
profit Bacon. 
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Oc-etir/vence, n. [Fr. occurrence, Sp, ocurrencia, 
It. occorrenza. See infra.] 

1. A coming or happening; hence, any incident 
or accidental event; that which happens without 
being designed or expected; any singie event; as, 
an unusual occurrence, or the ordinary occurrences 
of life. ‘ All the occurrence of my fortune.” Shak. 

2. Occasional presentation. 

Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual occurrence and 
expectation of something new. Vatts. 

Oec-etir/rent, a. Occurring or happening; hence, 
incidental; accidental. 

Oe-etir/rent, n. [Lat. occwrrens, p. pr. of occur- 
rere; Fr. occurrent, Sp. ocurrente, It. occorrente, 
See Occur.] [Obs.] 

1. One who meets; an adversary. ‘‘The weak 
parts of their occurrents, by which they may assail 
and conquer them sooner.” Holland, 

2. Any thing that happens; an incident; an oc- 
currence, 

Although these ways of delusions most Christians have es- 
caped, yet are there many other whereunto we are daily be- 


trayed; and these we must meet with in obvious occurrents of 
the world. Browne. 


Oc-efirse’,n. A meeting or impact of bodies; oc- 


cursion, Les.) Bentley. 
Oe¢e-efir’/sion . <-kfir/shun), m. [Lat. occursio, It. 
occurstone. See Occur.] A meeting of bodies; a 
_clash. [0bs.] Boyle. 


O/ceam (0/shun), n. [Fr. océan, Sp. & It. oceano, 
Lat. oceanus, Gr. wxeavds, i. e., perhaps, the rapid- 
flowing, from @xds, quick, rapid, and vaevy, to flow; 
or from Sr. 6gha, a heap, stream, multitude, flood 
of water, Ir. aigein, Gael. aigeann, W. aig, eigiawn, 
eigion.| 

1. The water, considered as one vast body, which 
covers more than three fifths of the surface of the 
globe ; —called also the sea, or great sea. 

2. One of the large bodies of water into which 
the great ocean is regarded as divided, as the 
Atlantic, Pacific, Indian, Arctic, and Antarctic 
oceans. 

3. Hence, an immense expanse; as, the boundless 

_ ocean of eternity; oceans of duration and space, 

©/cean (5/shun), a. Pertaining to the main or great 

_ sea; as, the ocean wave; ocean stream. 

O/ce-an/ie (0/she-An/ik), a. ([Fr. océanique, Sp. 
oceanico, It. oceanico, oceanino, Gr. mkedvevos. See 
supra.| Pertaining to the ocean; found or formed 

_in the ocean, 

O/cean-6V/0-gy (5/shun-),n. [From &«xeavés, ocean, 
and déyos, discourse.] That branch of science which 
relates to the ocean; a treatise upon the ocean, 

O-¢é/a-nits,n. (Myth.) The god of the sea. 

Q-céVla-ry,a. Pertaining to ocelli. See OCELLUs. 

O’cel-la’/ted, or O-cél/la-ted, a. [Lat. ocellatus, 
from ocellus, a little eye, diminutive of oculus, an 
eye; Fr. ocellé.] 

1. Resembling an eye. 

2. Formed with the figures of little eyes; having 
spots of one color within, or bordered by, another 
color. 

O-ctU lus, n.; pl. O-CEL/LI, [Lat., diminutive oz 
oculus, eye.] <A little eye; a minute simple eye 
found in many articulate and other inferior ani- 

_mals. Carpenter. 

O’¢e-15t,n. [Mexic. ocelotl.] (Zodl.) A digitigrade 
carnivorous 
mammal, of 
the cat kind, 
found in 
Mexico. It 
is the Felis 
pardalis of 
Linneus. It 
is likewise 
the French 
popular 
name of sey- 
eral other 
nearly al--== 
lied Ameri- 
can species 

_ of Felis. 

O/eher ) (0/ker), n. [Fr. ocre, Sp. ocra, ocre, It. 

O/ehre ocra, ocria, Lat. ochra, Gr. dxpa, from 
wxp6s, pale, pale yellow.] (Min.) A variety of fine 
clay, containing iron. The common colors are 
yellow and red; the latter variety being colored by 
the sesquioxide of iron, and the yellow by the hy- 
drous sesquioxide. Green, blue, and black clays 
ate a sometimes called ochres. [Written also 
oker. 

O/eher-otis,) a. [Fr. ocreux, Sp. oeroso. 

O’ehre-otis, supra, and cf. OCHRACEOUS. } 

1. Consisting of ocher; containing ocher; as, 
ocherous matter. 

_ 2. Resembling ocher; as, an ocherous color. 

O’/eher-y,a. Pertaining to ocher; containing or re- 
sembling ocher. [Written also ochrey and ochry.} 
¢h/i-my (5k/i-my), x. [Corrupted from alchemy. } 
See OccAmy. 

Oech-lé’sis,n. [Gr. dyAnots, disturbance, from dx, 
Aetv, to disturb by a mob, from éxAos, crowd, mob. 
(Med.) A morbid condition induced by the crowd- 
ing together of sick persons under one roof—so 
ealled by Dr. G. Gregory. Dunglison. 

O¢eh-lde/ra-cy, n. [Gr. 6xAoxparia, from dxAas, the 





Ocelot (Felis pardalis), 


Sea 
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OCHLOCRATIC 


populace, multitude, and xoarety, to be strong, to 
rule, fr. cpdros, strength; Fr. ochlocratie, It. oclo- 
crazia.) A form of government in which the mul- 
titude or common people rule. 


An ochlocracy is no more than a noisy prelude to anarchy. 
are. 


Och/lo-erit/ie, a. Pertaining to ochlocracy ; 
Och'lo-erait/ie-al, having the form or char- 


acter of an ochlocracy; as, an ochlocratic govern- 


“ment. 
Oeh/lo-erkt/ie-al-ly, adv. In an ochlocratic man- 


ner, 


O-ehra/ceotis (o-kra/shus), a. [It. ocraceo.] Of 


an ocherous color, or yellow running into brown. 


Olehre-d, v.; pl. 6/CHRE-Z, [Lat. ocrea, ochrea, 


O/ehre-ate, a. (Bot.) Provided with 


_ 


Orehrey,a. See OCHERY. 


O’ehry, a. See OCHERY. 


a greave or legging.] (Bot.) A kind of sheath formed 
by two stipules united round a stem. A 


ochrew,or sheath-formed stipules. Gray. 


eh/ro-ite (49), n. (Fr. ochroite, from 
Gr. dyxpés, pale, pale-yellow.] (JZin.) 
Cerite. See CERITE. 
eh/ro-leii/eotts (5k/ro-lt’kus), a. 
Gr. dxoa, ocher, and devkds, white. ] 
Yellowish white; having a faint tint of 
dingy yellow. 





Ock’e-my,n. See Occamy. Ochreate 


O’era, . (Min.) See OKRA. 


Stem. 


O/ere-a’/ted, a. [See OcurEA.] Furnished with, 


or wearing, a boot or legging. : 

¢/ta-chérd, n. {Fr. octachorde, from Gr. dxrayop- 
dos, with eight strings or chords, from 6x7, eight, 
and xyopdn, string, chord.] (Jfws.) An instrument, 
or system, of eight sounds. Busby. 


Oec/ta-gon, n. [Gr. 6xraywvos, eight- 


cornered, from 6éx7d, eight, and yw- 
via, corner; Fr. octogone, Sp. octa- 
gono, It. ottagono.] (Geom.) A plane 
fivare of eigbt sides and eight angles. 

Regukar octagon, one in which the sides 
are all equal, and the angles also are all 


equal Octagon. 





Oc-tig’o-mal, a. Having cight sides and eight an- 
gles. 

O€-tisly-noits, a. [Gr. dx7d, eight, and &(\/ 
yovn, wife.] (Bot.) Having eight pistils Si 


Oe-tam/er-oltis, a. (Gr. dxr0, 





or styles; octogynous. 
e/ta-hé/dral, a. (See OCTAHEDRON,] } 
Having eight equal faces or sides. wu 
€/ta-hé/dvite (49), n. (Min.) An ore of pistils ana 
titanium, occurring in octahedral crystals; Ovary of 
anatase. Dana, an Oc- 
e/ta-hé/dron, n. (Gr. dxrdedpov, from jarapas 
éxrasdpos, eight-sided, from dxrdé, eight, oie> 

and édpa, seat, base, from é{ecdar, to sit; Fr. octaé- 
dre, Sp. octaedro, It. ottaedro.] 
(Geom.) A solid contained by 
eight equal and equilateral tri- 
angles. = 





eight, and pépos, part.) (Bot.) Ouishieatont 
Having the parts in eights. Gray. 


Oe-tan’der, n. (Bot.) A plant belonging to the 


class Octandria. 


Oc-tan/dri-a, n. [Fr. octandrie, from Gr. éxrd, 


oO 
Oo 


Oe-tin’/gu-lar, a. [Lat. octangulus, 


eight, and dvijp, dvépés, male, man.] (Bot.) A class 
of plants, according to the system of Linneeus, in 
which the flowers have eight stamens not united to 
one another, or to the pistil. 
e-tim/dri-an,)a. (ot.) Pertaining . 
¢-tin/drots, or belonging to the \ 
class Octandria; haying eight distinct 
stamens, 





eight-cornered, from octo, eight, and 
angulus, corner, angle; Sp. octangular, 
It. ottangolare, ottangulare.| Having 
eight angles. 


Oec-tin/gu-lar-mess, n, The quality Stamens ofan 


T 
Octandrous 


of having eight angles. Flower, 


e/tant, n. (Lat. octans, octantis, from 
octo, eight; Fr. octant, Sp. octante, It. ottante.] 

1. (Geom.) The eighth part of a circle; an are 
containing forty-five degrees. 

2. (Astron. & Astrol.) The position or aspect 
of a heavenly body, as the moon ora planet, when 
half way between conjunction, or opposition, and 
quadrature, or distant from another body forty-five 
degrees. 
e/ta-pla, mn. A polyglot Bible printed in eight 
languages. Crabb. 
e/tar-ehy,n. (Gr. dxrd, eight, and dpyi, sover- 
eignty.] Government by eight persons. [Ztare.] 
¢/ta-roon’,n, See OcTroRoon. 


Oe'ta-st¥le,n. See OcrosTyLE. 
Oe/ta-tetieh (5k’ta-tik), n. (Gr. dcrarevyos, from 


6xro, eight, and redyos, tool, book, fr. retiyew, to 
prepare, make ready; Lat. octatewchus, Fr. octa- 
teuque, Sp. octateuco, It. ottateuco.] A collection 


of eight books; especially, the first eight books of | & 


the Old Testament, [fare.] Hanmer. 

(=~ The latter application of the word is improper, 
there being no alliance in the first eight books more than 
in the first ten or fifteen books. 


He'tave, a. [Lat. octavus, eighth, from octo, eight; 
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Sp. octavo, Pg. oitavo, It. ottavo, Pr. octau.] Con- 
sisting of eight; eight. Dryden. 
e/tave,n. [Fr. octave, Pr. & Sp. octava, Pg. ottava, 
It. ottava, from Lat. octavus. See edhe 

1. The eighth day after a church festival, the fes- 
tival itself being included; hence, also, the week 
immediately following a church festival. ‘‘The 
power of remitting and retaining sins in the octaves 
of Easter.” Bp. Taylor. 

2. (Mus.) (a.) The eighth tone in the scale; the 
interval between one and eight of the scale. (b.) 
The scale itself, 

Octave flute (Mus.), a small flute, the tones of which 
range an octave higher than those of the German or ordi- 
nary flute;—called also piccolo. 

Oe¢-ta’vo, a, [See infra.] Formed of sheets fold- 
ed 80 as to make eight leaves; of, or equal to, the 
size of one leaf of a sheet of printing paper fold- 
ed so as to make eight leaves; as, an octavo 
book. 

Oe-ta’vo, n.; pl. O€-TA/VOS. [Fr. & Sp. octavo, It. 
ottavo, from Lat. in octavo, from octavus. See 
supra.] 

1. A book composed of sheets folded so as to 
make eight leaves; an octavo book. 

2. The size of a book thus composed ;— usually 
indicated thus: 8vo., or 8°. 

Oc-tén/ni-al, a. [Lat. octennis, from octo, eight, 
and annus, year.] 

1. Happening every eighth year. 

2. Lasting eight years. 

Oe-tén/ni-al-ly, adv. Once in eight years. 
e/tet, n. (Jfus.) A musical composition for eight 
parts. [Rare.] 
e/tile, n. [Fr. octile, from Lat. octo, eight.] The 
same as OCTANT. 

Oe-till’ion eee n. [Lat. octo, eight.] <Ac- 
cording to the English method of numeration, the 
number produced by involving a million to the 
eighth power; the number expressed by a unit with 
forty-eight ciphers annexed. According to the 
French method, the number expressed by a unit 
with twenty-seven ciphers annexed. See NUMERA- 
TION. 

Oe-t0’ber, n. [Lat., from octo, eight, the eighth 
month of the primitive Roman year, which began 
in March; Fr. & Pr. Octobre, Sp. Octubre, Pg. Ou- 
tubro, It. Ottobre.] 

1. The tenth month of the Julian year, contain- 
ing thirty-one days. 

2. A kind of ale, also a kind of cider, jocosely so 
called. 
¢/to-dé¢/i-mal (-dés/i-mal), a. [Fr. octodécimal, 
Sp. octodecimal, fr. Lat. octodecim, eighteen, equiva- 
lent to decem et octo.} (Crystallog.) Having eigh- 
teen faces;—a term designating a crystal whose 
prism, or the middle part, has eight faces, and the 
two summits together ten faces. 
¢/to-dé¢/i-mo, a. [See infra.] Formed of sheets 
folded so as to make eighteen leaves; of, or equal 
to, the size of one leaf of a sheet of printing paper 
folded so as to make eighteen leaves; as, an octo- 
decimo book, 
e/to-dé¢/i-mo, n.; pl. O€/TO-DEG/I-MOs. [Lat. 
octodecim, eighteen; It. ottodecimo. See supra.] 

1. A book composed of sheets folded so as to 
make eighteen leaves; an octodecimo book. 

2. The size of a book thus composed ;— usually 
indicated thus: 18mo., 18°. 
¢/to-dén/tate, a. [Lat. octo, eight, and den- 
tatu, toothed. See DENTATE.] Having eight 
teeth. 

Oe/to-€d/rie-al, a. The same as OCTAHEDRAL. 
[ Obs.] Browne. 

Oe/to-fid, a. [From Lat. octo, eight, and jindere, 
Jidi, to split; Fr. octofide.] (Bot.) Cleft or separated 
into eight segments, as a calyx. 

Ge-tbg/a-my, n. [Gr. dxrw, eight, and yapety, to 
marry.] The marrying eight times. [Zare.] 
e/to-Ze-ma/ri-am, n, <A person eighty years of 


age. 

Oec-td%/e-na-ry, or e/to-£e-ma-ry(Synop., §130), 
a. (Lat. octogenarius, from octogent, eighty each, 
octoginta, eighty, from octo, eight; Fr. octogénaire, 
BP. octogenario, It. ottogenario.] Of eighty years 
of age. 

Oc-td&’e-na-ry, or Oe/to-Se-ma-ry, n. An in- 
strument of eight strings. 
.fto-Zild, n. [Lat. octo, eight, and A-8. gild or 
geld, payment.] (Anglo-Saxon Law.) A pecuniary 
compensation for an injury, of eight times the value 


of the thing. Burrill, 
Oe¢-tbg/o-mal, a. The same as OCTAGONAL, q. Vv. 
[ Obs. 


O¢-t58’y-notis, a. [Gr. dx7a, eight, and yvvf, a 
female.] (Bot.) Having eight pistils or styles. 
e/to-lde/ti-layr, a. [Lat. octo, eight, and loculus, 
diminutive of locus, place.] (Bot.) Having eight 
cells for seeds. 
efto-mna-ry,a. [Lat. octonarius, from octont, eight 
each, from octo, eight; It. oftonario.] Belonging 
to the number eight. 
€/to-nde/ii-lar, a. [Lat. octoni, eight each, from 
octo, eight, and oculus, eye.] Having eight eyes. 
_[ Rare. Derham, 
Oe/to-pét/al-otis, a. [Gr, éx70, eight, and 7éra- 
ov, leaf; Fr. octopétale.} (Bot.) Having eight 
petals or flower-leaves. 








Selto-p3d, n. [Gr. derdnovs, from éxri, eight, and. 
rods, 7006s, foot; Fr. octo- 
pode, It. ottopodo.) (Zoél.) 
A mollusk or insect having 
eight feet or legs. 





(Argonauta Argo.) (Eledone ventricosa.) 
Octopods. 


Se/to-xri/di-d/ted, a. [Lat. octo, eight, and radia, 
tus, radiate, from radius, a ray; Fr. octoradié.] 
Having eight rays. 
e/toroon’,n. [From Lat. ocfo, eight.] The off- 

_ Spring of a quadroon and a white person. 

Oc’to-spérm/otis, a. ons éxro, eight, and oréppa, 
seed. See SPERM. ( ot.) Containing eight seeds, 
e’to-style,n. [Gr. dxrd, eight, and crddos, pillar; 
Fr. octostyle, Sp. octostilo, It. ottostilo.] (Arch.) 
An edifice or portico adorned with eight columns, 

_or a range of eight columns in front. Fairholt, 

Ge/to-syl-lab/ie, a. [Lat octosyllabus, from 

O¢'to-syl-lib/ie-al, octo, eight, and syllaba, 

Ge/to-s¥V/la-ble, syllable ; 8p. octosilabico, 
octosilabo.] Consisting of eight syllables. 

O</to-s¥1la-ble, n. A word of eight syllables. 

Oc-trov (ok-trwa’),n. [Fr. octroi, Pr. autorc, au- 
trei, Sp. otorgo, from Fr. octroyer, to grant; Pr. 
autorgar, autreyar, 8p. otorgar, Pg. outorgar, O. 
It. otriare, ottriare, from Lat. auctorare, to con- 
firm, from auctor, creator, maker, author.) 

1. The exclusive right of trade; a society or guild 
endowed with the exclusive privilege of trade. 

2. A tax levied at the gate of a city on articles of 
produce brought within the walls, 
e/tu-or, 7.  aiiretee ts formed from ocfo, eight, 
in imitation of quatuor.] (Jius.) The same as Oc- 
Ter. [Rare.] 

Oe/tu-ple, a. (Lat. octuplus, Gr. éxrardots, from 
éxro, eight, and a7)\ods, one-fold, single; Fr. octu- 

_ ple, Sp. octuplo, It. ottuplo.] Hightfold. 

Oc/iti-lar, a. [Lat. ocularis, ocularius, from oculus, 
the eye; Fr. oculaire, Sp. ocular, It. oculare.] De- 
pending on, or perceived by, the eye; received by 
actual sight; as, ocular proof or demonstration. 
¢/ti-lar,n. (Opt.) The eye-piece of an optical in- 
strument, as of a telescope or microscope. 3 
efti-lar-ly, adv. By the eye, sight, or actual view.: 
efii-lary,a. Of,or pertaining to, theeye. ‘Eye- 
salves and other oculary medicines.” Holland, 

Oecli-late, a. (Lat. oculatus, from oculus, the 

Oe eye; It. oculato, Sp, oculado, Fr. 
oculé, 

1. ‘darnished with eyes; knowing by the eye. 

2. Having spots something like eyes. 

Oe/i-liftorm, a. [Fr. & Sp. oculiforme, fr. Lat. ocu- 
lus, the eye, and forma, shape.] In the form of an 
ove resembling the eye in form; as, an oculiform 
pebble. 

Ge/i-list (Sk/yy-list), n. [Fr. oculiste, Sp. & It. 
oculista, from Lat. oculus, the eye.] One skilled in 
treating diseases of the eyes, or one who professes 

_to cure them, 

C/cy-p0/di-an,n. [Gr. axis, swift, and rots, rodos, 
foot.] (Zodl.) One of 
a tribe of crustaceans 
which live in holes in 
the sand along the sea- 
shore, and which run 
very rapidly, — whence 
the name. j 
da, or Od,n. [Gr. dd05, 
passage.] <A force or , 
natural power, suUp- Ocypodian (Ocypoda arenaria). 
posed, by Reichenbach 
and others, to produce the phenomena of mesmer- 
ism, and to be developed by various agencies, as by 
magnets, heat, light, chemical or vital action, &¢,; 
—calted also odyle, or the odyllic force. 

That od-force of German Reichenbach 
Which still, from female finger-tips, burnt blue. 
1 £. B. Browning. 

Oda-lisque, n. [Fr. odalisque, 8p. odalisca, 
Turk. ddalik, properly chamber-companion, from 
6dah, chamber, room.] A female slave or concu- 
bine in the harem of the Turkish sultan, [Written 
also odahlic, odalik, and odatisk.] 

Not of those that men desire, sleek 
Odalisques, or Oracles of mode, Tennyson. 

Sad, a. [compar. ODDER$ superl. opener [Sw. 
udda, odd; W. od, singular, odd. Cf. Sw., Dan., & 
N. H, Ger, dde, deserted, empty; O. H. Ger. 6d, 
empty; O. D. oed, ood, id,, Icol. audhr, Goth. auths, 
desert, solitary. ] 

1. Not paired with another; separated or consid- 
ered by itself; alone. 

2. Left over, after a round number has been taken; 
remaining; not included with others; hence, having 
no great value; fragmentary; trifling; insignificant; 
as, odd minutes; at odd times. 
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ODD-FELLOW 


Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth was made, it 
was destroyed by a deluge. Burnet. 


There are yet missing some few odd lads that you remem- 
ber not. Shak. 
3. Not divisible by two without a remainder; not 
capable of division into two equal whole numbers; 
not even. 
Good luck lies in odd numbers. Shak. 
4. Different from what is usual or common; sin- 
gular; peculiar; unique; as, an odd phenomenon. 
The odd man, to perform all three perfectly, is Joannes 


Sturmius. Ascham. 
Patients have sometimes coveted odd things, which have 
relieved them. Arbuthnot. 


5. Unsuitable or inappropriate; queer. 

Locke’s Essay would be an odd book for a man to make 
himself master of who would get a reputation by his critical 
writings. Spectator. 

Syn.— Quaint; unmatched; singular; unusual; ex- 
traordinary; strange; queer; eccentric; whimsical; fan- 
tastical; droll; comical. See QUAINT. 

Odd’-£2V/l5w, n. A member of a certain secret 

- society, established for mutual aid and social enjoy- 
ment. 

Oddity, nm. 1. The state of being odd; singularity; 
ees as, oddity of dress, manners, and the 

e. 

2. That which is odd; as, a collection of oddities. 
dd/-look/ing, a. Having a singular look. 
dd/ly, adv. In an odd or.queer manner; unevenly ; 
strangely. ‘A figure oddly turned.” Locke. ‘A 
black substance, lying on the ground, very oddly 

shaped.” Swift... 
Odd/ness, n. 1. The state of being odd, or not even. 

2. Singularity ; strangeness ; particularity ; ir- 
regularity; uncouthness; as, the oddness of dress 
or shape; the oddness of an event. 

Odds, n. sing. & pl. [See ODD, a. 

1. Difference in favor of one and against another ; 
excess of either of two things compared over the 
other; inequality; advantage; superiority. ‘‘ Pre- 
eminent by so much odds.” Milton. ‘ The fearful 
odds of that unequal fray.” Trench. 

There appeared, at least, four to one odds against them. Swift. 

All the odds between them has been the different scope 
given to their understandings to range in. Locke. 

Judging is balancing an account and determining on which 
side the odds lie. ocke. 


2. Quarrel; dispute; debate; strife ;—chiefly in 


the phrase at odds. [Rare.] 
Set them into confounding odds, Shak. 
I can not speak 
Any beginning to this peevish odds, Shak. 


At odds, in dispute; at variance. ‘These squires at 
odds did fall.” Spenser. *‘ He flashes into one gross crime 
or other, that sets us all at odds.” Shak.— It is odds, it 
is probable; it is more likely than the contrary. ‘Jt is 
odds that next year he will be tempted to gain something 
unlawfully.” Bp. Taylor.—Odds and ends [perhaps cor- 
rupted from ords and ends; more probably from ors, 
remnants, and ends. See OrD and Orr], that which is 
left; remnants; fragments; refuse; scraps. ‘‘ My brain 
is filled with all kinds of odds and ends.” W. Irving. 

Ode, n. [Lat. ode, oda, Gr. df, a song, especially a 
lyric song, contracted from do.dj, from deidery, to 
sing; Fr. ode, Sp. oda, It. oda, ode.] A short, dig- 
nified poem or song; a stately poetical composition 
proper to be set to music or sung; a lyric poem. 

The ode consists of unequal verses in stanzas or sore. 

UsDY. 

Ode!-fie/tor, n. One who makes, or who traftics 

_ in, odes ; — used contemptuously. 

Ode/let, n. A little or short ode. 

O-dé@/on, n. [Lat. odewm, Gr. wdetov, from di; Fr. 


odéon.] A kind of theater in ancient Greece, in | 
which poets and musicians submitted their works | 
to the approval of the public, and contended for | 


prizes; —sometimes applied, in modern usage, as 
the name of a hall or chamber for musical or dra- 
matic performances. 
O-dé!um, nn. (Lat. 
ODEON. 
O/di-ble, a. [Lat. odibilis, from odi, odisse, to hate ; 
O. It. odibile.] 


Obs.] 
oie or Od/ie, a. 


See OpEON.] The same as 


Bale. 

Of, or pertaining to, the pecu- 
liar force called. od. See Op. 

Od/ie-al-ly, or Od/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of, 
or by means of, the force called od. 

O/din, n. [Icel. Odhinn.] (Northern Myth.) The 
supreme deity of the Scandinavians; the god who 
gives victory ;—the same as WoDEN, WODAN, or 
WuOTAN, of the German tribes. 

@-din/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, Odin. 

O/di-otis, a. [Lat. odiosus, from odium, hatred, 


from odi, odisse, to hate; Fr. odiewx, Pr. odioz, Sp. | O/dor-iffer-ots, a. 


& It. odioso.] 

1. Hateful; deserving hatred ; as, an odiows name; 
odious vice. 

All wickedness is odious. Sprat. 

2. Offensive; disagreeable; disgusting; as, an 
odious sight; an odious smell. 

3. Causing hate; invidious; as, to utter odious 
truth. 

4. Exposed to hatred; hated. 


He rendered himself odious to the Parliament. Clarendon. 


Syn.— Hateful; detestable; abominable; disgusting; | 


loathsome; invidious; repulsive; forbidding; unpopular. 





Fitted to excite hatred; hateful. | 


| O/dor-ate, a. 
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O/di-otis-ly, adv. In an odious manner; ina way 

_ to deserve or excite hatred; hatefully. 

O/di-otis-ness,n. 1. The quality of being odious; 
hatefulness; as, the odiowsness of sin. Wake, 

2. The state of being hated. [fare.] Sidney. 

O/di-tim, n. [Lat., from odi, odisse, to hate; It., 
Sp., & Pg. odio, Pr. odi.] 

1. Hatred; dislike. 

2. The quality that provokes hatred; offensive- 
ness, 

She threw the odiwm of the fact on me. Dryden. 

Odium theologicum, the enmity peculiar to contending 
theologians. 

Syn.—Hatred; abhorrence; detestation; antipathy. 
—OpiuM, HATRED. We exercise hatred; we endure 
odium ; in this sense, the former is active and the latter 
passive. We speak of haying a hatred for a man, but not 
of having an odiwm toward him. <A tyrant incurs the 
hatred of all good men, and, by his actions, brings upon 
himself the public odium. The odium of an offense may 
sometimes fall unjustly upon one who is innocent. 

I wish I had a cause to seek him there, 
To oppose his hatred fully. Shak. 

Inventors of new taxes, being hateful to the people, seldom 
fail of bringing odium on their master. Davenant. 

GOd/ize, or Od/ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ODIZED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. ODIZING.] To charge or affect with od, 
or odyle. See On. 

©-ddm/e-ter, n. [Fr. odométre, Sp. & It. odome- 
tro, Gr. bdépErpov, bdéperpos, from 6d6s, way, and 
vérpov, measure.] An instrument attached to the 
wheel of a carriage, to measure distance in travel- 
ing, indicating on a dial the number of revolutions 

_ made by the wheel. 

O/do-mét/rie-al,a. [Fr. odométrique. See supra.] 
oe to an odometer, or to measurements made 
with it. 

Q-diém/e-trotis,a. Serving to measure distance on 
a road. ‘*Guarding his limbs from any sudden 

_collision with odometrous stones.” Seba Smith. 

OO don-tal Zi-a,n. [Gr. ddovradyia, from ddods, 
6d6vros, a tooth, and fdyos, pain; It. & Sp. odontal- 
gia, Fr. edontilipied (Med.) Pain in the teeth; 

__ toothache. 

O/don-tal/gie, or Od/ontaV Sie (110); ann [its 
odontalgique, Sp. & It. odontalgico.] Pertaining to 

_ the toothache. 

O/don-tal/gie, or Gd/on-tkl/Sie, n. (Med.) A 

_ remedy for the toothache. 

O/don-talV ey, or Od/on-tilgy, n. (Med.) Pain 
in the teeth; odontalgia. 

O-dén/to,n. [Gr. ddobs, ddévros, tooth.] A powder 
prepared from certain herbs, used for cleansing the 

_ teeth; tooth-powder. _[Raze.] 

O/don-tis/emy, or Od/on-tds’e-my, n. [Gr. 
ddots, a tooth, and yéveww, to bring forth.] (Med.) 
The generation or mode of development of the 
teeth. Dunglison. 

0-dén/to-graph, n. [Gr. dds, atooth, and ypagew, 
to describe.] (Hngin.).An instrument to aid in 

_ designing the teeth of wheels. Willis. 

O/don-tig/ra-phy, or Od/on-tig/ra-phy, n. 

Gr. ddovs, a tooth, and ypad¢ey, to describe.] A 
description of teeth. 

O-din/to-lite (49), n. [Fr. odontolithe, Gr. ddo%s, 
eos and dios, stone.] (Paleon.) A petrified 
tooth. 

O-din/toid, a. [Fr. odontoide, Gr. ddovroedis, from 
ddobs, dd6vros, a tooth, and etdos, form, shape. |] 

_ Tooth-like, 

O/don-tdl/o-Zy, or Od/ontdVo-gy, n. [Fr. 
odontologie, It. odontologia, from Gr. ddo%s, 6dé6vros, 
a tooth, and Adyus, discourse.] (Anat.) That branch 
of anatomy which treats of the structure and deyvel- 

_ opment of the teeth. 

O’dor,n. [Lat., Pr., & Sp. odor, O. Fr. odor, odour, 
N. Fr. odeur, It. odore.] [Written also odour.) 

1. Any smell, whether fragrant or offensive ; 
scent. 

Meseemed I smelt a garden of sweet flowers, 

That dainty odors from them threw around. 
2. Whatever affords an odor. [Rare.] 
To be in bad odor, to be out of favor. 


O/dor-a-ment, n. [Lat. odoramentum, from odo- 
rare, to panfomes from odor, q. v.; Pr. odorament, 
O. Fr. odorement, It. odoramento.] A perfume; a 

_strong scent. [Obs.] Burton. 

O/dor-ant, a. Bearing odors. 

Of parsley, dill, and fennel, [the taste] is sharp, yet odorant 
aaa Holland, 

[Lat. odoratus, p. p. of odorare; It. 
& O. Sp. odorato, Fr. odoré. See supra.] Having 
a strong scent, fetid or fragrant; odorous; scented. 

_[fare. ] Bacon. 

O/dor-a/ting, a. Diffusing odor or scent; fragrant. 

(Lat. odorifer, from odor, 
odor, and ferre, to bear; It. & Sp. odorifero, Fr. 
odorifere.} 

1. Giving scent; diffusing fragrance; fragrant; 
perfumed; usually, sweet of scent; as, odoriferous 
spices; odoriferous flowers. 

_ 2. Bearing scent; as, odoriferous gales. 

O/dor-tf/er-otis-ly, adv. In an odoriferous man- 
ner. 

O/dor-tf/er-otis-ness, n. The quality of being 
odoriferous, or of diffusing odor, 

O/dor-ine, n. [Fr. odorine, Sp. odorina, It. odo- 
rino, from Lat. odor, odor.] (Chem.) A product of 


Spenser. 
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the redistillation of the volatile oil obtained by dis- 
tilling bone. It has a very concentrated and diffu- 

_ sible empyreumatic odor. 

O’dor-less, a. Free from odor. 

O/dor-otis, a. [Lat. odorus, from odor, odor; O. 
Fr. odoros, odoreux, It. odoroso, Sp. odoro.] Hay- 
ing or emitting an odor; especially, having a sweet 
odor; fragrant. [Written also odourous.] 

Such fragrant flowers do give most odorous smell. Spenser. 
O/dor-otis-ly, adv. In an odorous manner; fra- 
_ grantly. 

O/dor-otis-ness, n. The quality of being odorous, 
or of exciting the sensation of smell. 

O@s-pit/i-kins, interj. [Corrupted from God’s 
pity. Nares.) An exclamation expressing surprise, 
wonder, and the like. [Obs.] 

Od's-pitikins ! can it be six miles yet? Shak. 

O/d¥le (5/dil), n. [Gr. dds, passage, and tA7, mat- 
ter or material.] A supposed natural power or 
influence alleged to produce the phenomena of mes- 
merism ; — called also odylic force. See Op. 

©-dylie, a. Of, or pertaining to, odyle. 
d/ys-sey, n. [Lat. Odyssea, Gr. ‘Odvoceia, from 
’Odvaceds, Ulysses; Fr. Odyssée, It. Odissea, Sp. 
Odisea.] An epic poem attributed to Homer, the 
subject being the return of Ulysses from Troy to 
Ithaca. 

dE, the English representative of the Greek diphthong 
o:, has the sound of e, and in many works in the 
English language, and to some extent in this work, 
is replaced by e. 

aE/co-ndm/ie-al, a, 

GE/eo-nbdm/i¢es, rn. See EcoNomIcS. 

@-ebn/o-my, 7. See Economy. 

e/ii-mén/ie-al, a, See ECUMENICAL, 

h-dém/a-totis, a. See EDEMATOUS. 

dE-iliad (e-il/yad) (Synop, §180), n. [Fr. willade, 
from q@il, the eye, from Lat. oculus.] A glance; a 
wink. [fRare.) Shak. 

Gilet, n. [Fr. wil, an eye.] An eye, bud, or shoot, 
as of a plant; an oilet. bs.) Holland. 

Gi-ndan'the, n. (Lat., from Gr. ofvaySn, from otvn, 
the vine, and av$n, for dvSos, flower.] (Bot.) A 
genus of umbelliferous plants growing in damp 
places, and possessing poisonous qualities. O.cro- 
cata is the water hemlock. Baird, 

GE-nan/thie (e-nin/thik), a. [Lat. @nanthe, Gr. 
olyavdn, the flower of the wild vine, from oivn, the 
vine, and ayJos, flower.] Having or imparting the 
characteristic odor of wine. 

Gnanthic acid (Chem.), an acid obtained from cenan- 
thic ether. — Wnanthic ether, an oily liquid, which gives 
to wine its characteristic odor. 

GEn/o-mél (én/o-mel), n. [Gr. ofvos, wine, and péAz, 
honey.] Wine mixed with honey; mead, 

Like some passive, broken lump of salt 
Dropped in, by chance, to a bowl of w@nomel, 
To spoil the drink a little. EL. B. Browning. 

G@-nim/e-ter, n. [Gr. ofvos, wine, and pérpov, 
measure.] The same as ALCOHOLMETER, q. Vv. 

Cf n/0-the'rdt (én/o-the/ra), n. [Lat., from Gr. olvo- 
Siipas, a plant the root of which smells like wine.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, mostly natives of North 

_ America, including the evening primrose. 

Over, prep. & adv. A contraction for over. See OVER. 

dE-séph/a-guis,n. See ESOPHAGUS. 

Cés/trum (%s/trum), nm. [Gr. olorpos, a gadfly; also, 
fury, madness. ] 

1. (Entom.) An insect of the genus Gstrus ; the 
gadfly. 

2. A strong impulse or desire; frenzy. | 

i sltras (és/trus), n. [Lat., from Gr. oferpos, gad- 
fly.] (#ntom.) A genus of dipterous insects; the 
gadfly or breeze. 

Of (Sv), prep. [A-S. of, O. Fries. of, af, ef, O. Sax., 
Dan., Icel., Sw., & Goth. af, O. H. Ger. aba, apa, 
M. H. Ger. abe, ab, N. H. Ger. ab, allied to Lat. ab, 
Gr. dé, Skr. apa.} From, or out from; proceeding 
from, as the cause, source, means, author, or agent 
bestowing; belonging to; pertaining or relating to; 
concerning ;— used in a variety of applications; as, 
(a.) Denoting that from which any thing proceeds; 
indicating origin, source, motive, and the like; as, 
he is of a race of kings; he is of noble blood. 

That holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God. Luke i. 35, 

I have received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto 
you. Cor, xi. 28, 
(b.) Denoting possession or ownership, or the rela- 
tion of subject to attribute; as, the apartment o/ 
the consul; the power of the king; a man af cour- 
age. (c.) Denoting the material of any thing, or 
that of which it is composed; as, a throne of gold; 
a sword of steel; a wreath of mist. (d.) Denoting 
part of an aggregate, or appurtenance to a whole or 
a number mentioned; as, of this little he had some 
to spare; some of the mines were unproductive. 

It is a duty to communicate of those blessings we have re- 
ceived. Franklin. 
(e.) Denoting that by which a person or thing is 
actuated or impelled; as, they went of their own 
will; no body can move of itself. (j.) Denoting 
consequence, propriety, or that which is appro- 
priate. 

For it was of the Lord to harden their hearts. Josh. xi. 20. 


It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, 
Lam. iii. 22. 


See ECONOMICAL, 
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(g-) Denoting reference to a thing; — equivalent to 
ees concerning ; as, to boast of one’s achieve- 
ments. 

Knew you of this fair work? Shak. 
(h.) Denoting distance from ; — equivalent to from; 
as, Within a league of the town. (%.) Denoting near- 
ness or distance in point of time; as, it was within 
an hour of the appointed time. (j.) Denoting iden- 
tity or equivalence ; — used with a name or appella- 
tion, and equivalent to the relation of apposition; 
as, the continent of America; the city ef Rome; 
the island ef Cuba. (k.) Denoting the agent, or 
person by whom, or thing by which, any thing is, 
or is done. 


i i ogues, being glorified of all. 
He taught in their synagogues, gg) yF ot ea 


And Jesus, being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from 
Jordan, and was led by the ope into the wilderness, being 
forty days tempted of the devil. Luke iy. 1, 2. 
{= The use of the word in this sense, as applied to 
persons, is nearly obsolete. 
(l.) Denoting passage from one state or position to 
another. [Obs.] ‘ Omiserable of happy.” Milton, 
(m.) Denoting relation to place or time; as, men of 
Athens; the people of the middle ages; in the days 
of Herod. 

From is the primary sense of this preposition; a 
sense retained in off, the same word differently written 
for distinction. But this radical sense disappears in most 
of its applications; as, a man of genius; a man of cour- 
age; aman of rare endowments; a fossil of ared color, 
or of an hexagonal figure; he lost all hope of relief; this 
is an affair of the cabinet; he is a man of decayed for- 
tune; what is the price of corn? In these and similar 
phrases, of denotes property or possession, or a relation 
of some sort involving connection. These applications, 
however, all proceeded from the same primary sense. 
That which proceeds from, or is produced by, a person or 
thing, either has had, or still has, a close connection with 
the same; and hence the word was applied to cases of 
mere connection, not involving at all the idea of separa- 
tion or departure. 

Of late, recently; in time not long past. — Of old, for- 
merly; in time long past. 

Off, a. On the opposite or further side; most dis- 
tant; as, the of horse or ox ina team, in distinction 
from the nigh or near horse or ox. 

Off side, in the United States, the right hand in driving; 
the side most remote from the driver when he walks on 
the left side of his team, as is usual. But the opposite 
in England. See GEE. 
ff, adv. [From of, supra.] From; away from; 
denoting, (a.) Distance; as, the house is a mile off. 
(0.) The action of removing or separating; separa- 
tion; as, to take off the hat or cloak; to cut off, to 
pare off, to clip off, to peel off, to tear off, to march off, 
to fly off, and the like. (c.) Departure, abatement, 
remission, or a leaving; as, the fever goes off; the 
Pops oom of. (d.) (Paint.) Projection or relief. 
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This comes off well and excellent. Shak. 
(e.) Different direction ; — equivalent to from, away, 
not toward; as, to look off; — opposed to on or 
toward. (f.) The opposite side of a question. 

The questions no way touch upon Puritanism, either off 
or on. Sanderson. 

From off, off from; off.— Off-hand, without study or 
preparation; as, she plays a tune off-hand; he speaks 
fluently off-hand. — Off and on. (a.) At one time apply- 
ing and engaged, then absent or remiss. (0.) (Vawt.) On 
different tacks, now toward, and now away from, the 
land. — To be off, to depart or to recede from an agree- 
ment or design. [Collog.]— To come off. (a.) To escape, 
or to fare in the event. (6.) To take place, as an exhibi- 
tion. — To get off. (a.) To alight; to come down. (0.) To 
make escape. — 7 go off. (a.) To depart; to desert. (6.) 
To take fire; to be discharged, as a gun.— To take off. 
(a.) To take away. (6.) To mimic or personate.— Weill 
off, tll off, badly off, having good or ill success. 

Off, prep. 1. Not on; as, to be off one’s legs; he 
was not off the bed the whole day. 

2. Distant from; as, about two miles af this 
town. [Obs.] Addison. 
ff, interj. Away; begone;—a command to depart, 
either with or without contempt or abhorrence. 

Of’fal, n. (From off and fall; D. afval, Icel. & Sw. 
affall, Dan. affald, Ger. abfall.] 

1. Waste meat; the parts of an animal butchered 
which are unfit for use or rejected, Arbuthnot. 

2. Carrion; putrid meat. 

3. That which is thrown away as of no value; 
refuse; rubbish. 
ff/-etit, m. A piece separated by cutting; that 
which is cut off. 

Of-fénce’,n. Sce OFFENSE. 
Offéeng¢e’ful, a. Inclined to offend; injurious. 

Obs.) Shak. 

Offénge/less, a. Free from a disposition to offend; 
innocent; inoffensive. Milton. 

Of-fend’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OFFENDED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. OFFENDING.] [Lat. offendere, offenswm, from 
prefix ob and sendere, to thrust, dash; It. offendere, 
Sp. ofender, Pg. offender, O. Fr. offendre, N. Fr. 
offenser, Pr. offendre.} 

1. To strike against; to attack; to assail. [Obs.] 

He was fain to defend himself, and, withal, so to offend him 
that by an unlucky blow the poor Philoxenus fell dead at his 
feet. Sidney. 

2. To displease; to make angry; to affront. 


The emperor was grievously offended with them who had 
kept such negligent watch. Knolles. 
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3. To shock; to wound; to pain; to annoy; in- 
jure; as, strong light offends the eye; to offend the 
conscience, Law. 

4. To transgress; to violate; as, to offend the 
laws. [Lare.] 

5. To disturb, annoy, or cause to fall or stumble. 


Great peace have they which love thy law, and nothing shall 
offend them. Ps. exix. 165. 


6. To draw to evil, or hinder in obedience; to 
cause to sin or neglect duty. 


If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out.... And if th 
right hand offend thee, cut it off. Matt. v. 29, 30. 


Of-fEnd’, v. i. 1. To transgress the moral or di- 
vine law; to commit a crime; to sin. 
Whoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 


point, he is guilty of all. James ii, 10. 
2. To cause dislike or anger. 
I shall offend, either to detain or to give it. Shak. 


3. To be scandalized; to be made to stumble. 
If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while 
the world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend. 
1 Cor. viii. 13. 
To offend against. (a.) To act injuriously or unjustly 
toward. ‘Nor yet against Cesar have I offended any 
thing at all.” Acts xxv.8. (6.) To commit an offense 
against. ‘* We have offended against the Lord already.” 
2 Chron. xxviii. 13. 
Of-fénd/ant, n. One who offends. [Rare.] Holland. 
Of-fénd/er, nm. One who offends; one who violates 
any law, divine or human; a criminal; 2 tres- 
passer, 

Of-fénd/ress,n. A female who offends. Shak. 
Of-fénse’, n. [Fr. offense, Pr. & Pg. offensa, Sp. ofen- 
sa, It. offensa, offesa, Lat. offensa. See OFFEND.) 

1. The act of offending or striking against; hence, 
the act of displeasing or hurting; an injury. 

I have gree my opinion against the authority of two great 
men, but I hope without offense to their memories. Dryden. 

2. An open violation of law; a transgression; a 
crime. 

Who was delivered for our offenses, and was raised again for 
our justification. Rom. iv. 25. 

8. That which offends or strikes against; that 
which excites anger. ‘Great and scandalous of- 
Senses.” Pearson. 

4. The state of being offended or displeased; 
anger; displeasure. 

He was content to give them just cause of offense, when 
they had power to make just revenge. Sidney. 

C2 This word, like expense, has usually been spelled 
with ac. It ought, however, to undergo the same change 
with expense, the reasons being the same, namely, that 
Ss must be used in offensive as in expensive, and is found 
in the Latin offensio, and the French offense. 

Weapons of offense, those which are used in attack, in 
distinction from those of defense, which are used to repel. 

Syn.—Displeasure; umbrage; resentment; misdeed; 
misdemeanor ; trespass ; transgression ; delinquency ; 
fault; sin; crime; affront; indignity; outrage; insult. 

Of-fénse/ful, a. Giving displeasure; injurious. 


[ Obs.] Shak. 
Of-fénmse/less, a. Unoffending ; innocent; inof- 
fensive. Milton. 


Of-fén/si-ble, a. Giving offense; causing injury; 
hurtful. [Obs.] 

Of-fén/sive, a. [It. offensivo, Sp. ofensivo, Fr. of- 
Jensif. See OFFEND. ] 

1. Causing displeasure or some degree of anger; 
displeasing; as, rude behavior is offensive to men; 
good breeding forbids us to use offensive words. 

2. Giving pain or unpleasant sensations; disa- 
greeable; as, an offensive taste or smell; an offen- 
sive sight; discordant sounds are offensive to the 
ear. 

3. Causing evil or injury; injurious. 

It ts an excellent opener for the liver, but offensive to the 
stomach, Bacon. 

4. Used in attack; assailant ; — opposed to defen- 
sive ; as, an offensive weapon or engine. 

5. Making the first attack; assailant; invading; 
— opposed to defensive ; as, an offensive war. 

League offensive and defensive, a league that requires 
both or all parties to make war together against a nation, 
and each party to defend the other in case of being at- 
tacked. 

Syn.—Displeasing ; disagreeable ; distasteful ; ob- 
noxious ; abhorrent ; disgusting ; impertinent; rude ; 
saucy ; reproachful ; opprobrious ; insulting ; insolent ; 
abusive; scurrilous; assailant; attacking; invading. 

Of-fén/sive, n. The state or posture of one who 
offends or makes attack; the act of the attacking 
party ;— opposed to defensive. 

To act on the offensive, to be the attacking party. 


Of-féEn/sive-ly, adv. In an offensive manner or re- 
lation; injuriously; unpleasantly. 
Of-fén/sive-mess, n. The quality or condition of 
being offensive ; injuriousness ; unpleasantness ; 
as, offensiveness of taste, smell, manners, language, 
and the like, 
fifer, v.t. [imp.& p.p. OFFERED; p.pr. & vb. n. 
OFFERING.] [O. Fr. offerre, offrer, N. Fr. offrir, Pr. 
offrir, It. offerire, offrire, O. It. offerere, Sp. ofrecer, 
Pg. offrecer, offerecer, Lat. offerre, from prefix ob 
and ferre, to bear, bring.] 
1. To bring to or before; to hold out; to present 
for acceptance or rejection; to exhibit. 


The heathen women, under the Mogul, offer themselves to 
the flames at the death of their husbands. Collier. 





OFFICE 


a: 

2. To present in words; to proffer; to make a 
proposal to. 

I offer thee three things. 2 Sam, xxiv. 12. 

3. Hence, to attempt; to undertake. 

4. To present, as an act of worship; to immo- 
late; to sacrifice; to present in prayer or devotion; 
— often with up. 

Thou shalt offer every day a bullock for a sin-offering for 
atonement. Bx, Xxix. 36. 

Oger unto God thanksgiving. Ps. 1, 14. 

A holy priesthood to offer up spiritual sacrifices. 1 Pet. ii. 5. 

5. To bid, as a price, reward, or wages; as, to 
offer ten guineas for a ring; to offer a salary. 

6. To put in opposition to; to manifest in an of- 
fensive way; as, to offer violence, assault, attack, 
or the like, t 

Syn.—‘To propose; propound; move; proffer; ten- 
der; sacrifice; immolate. 


Offer, v.i. 1. To present itself; to be at hand. 


The occasion offers, and the youth complies. Dryden. 
2. To present verbally; to declare a willingness; 
as, he offered to accompany his brother. 
3. To make an attempt; — formerly with at. 
‘We came close to the shore, and offered to land. Bacon. 
I will not offer at that I can not master. Bacon. 


Offfer, n. (Fr. offre, O. Fr. offerte, Pr. offra, offerta, 


It. & Pg. offerta, Sp. oferta. See supra.] 
1. The act of offering or bringing forward; a first 
advance. ‘Force compels this offer.” Shak. 
2. That which is offered or brought forward; a 
proposal to be accepted or rejected. ‘* When offers 
are disdained, and love denied.” Pope. 
3. Attempt; endeavor; essay. [Obs.] ~ 


It is in the power of every one to make some essay, some 
offer and attempt. South. 


Offfer-a-ble, a. Capable of being offered. 


f/fer-er, n. One who offers; one who sacrifices 
or dedicates in worship. 

f/fer-ing, n. That which is offered, especially in 
divine service; that which is presented as an ex- 
piation or atonement for sin; a sacrifice; an ob- 
lation. 


They are polluted offerings more abhorred 
Than spotted livers in the sacrifice. Shak. 


Offfer-to-ry, n. [Lat. ofertorium, Kt. offertorio, 


Sp. ofertorio, Fr. offertoire. 

1. The act of offering, or the thing offered. [Obs. 
and rare. | Bacon. Feil, 

2. (Rom. Cath. Church.) (a.) An anthem chanted, 
or a voluntary played on the organ, during the offer- 
ing and first part of the mass. (b.) That part of the 
mass in which the priest prepares the elements for 
consecration. 

3. (Church of Eng.) The verses of Scripture 
near the beginning of the communion-service, read 
while the alms are collecting. Hook. 


Of/fer-tire (53), 2. Offer ; proposal ; overture. 


[Obs.] ‘‘ The bribe of more offertwres and adyan- 
tages to his crown.” Milton. 
ff/-hind, a. & adv. See under OFF. 


Off'-hand,n. The right hand in driving; —called 


also off-side. See Orr, a. 


Of’fige (Sf/fis), n. [Fr. office, Pr. ofici, Pg. officio, 


Sp. oficio, It. officio, ufficio, offizio, ufizio, Lat. 
oficium, from prefix ob and facere, to make or do.] 
1. That which is laid upon, or taken up by, one 
person to perform for another; work to be per- 
formed for, or with reference to, others; peculiar 
service; duty; especially, customary duty; or, a 
duty such as arises from the relations of man to 
man; as, kind offices; pious offices ; offices of pity. 
Hesperus, whose office is to bring 
Twilight upon the earth. Milton. 

2. A special duty, trust, or charge, conferred by 
authority and for a public purpose; an employment 
undertaken by the commission and authority of the 
government, as civil, judicial, executive, legislative, 
diplomatic, and other offices; also, a duty, charge, 
or trust, of a sacred nature, conferred by God him- 
self; as, the office of priest in the Old Testament, 
and that of the apostles in the New Testament. 

Inasmuch as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, I magnify 
mine office. om. Xi. 18, 

3. That which is performed, intended, or assigned 
to be done, by a particular thing, or that which any 
thing is fitted to perform ;— answering to duty in 
intelligent beings. 

In this experiment the several intervals of the teeth of the 
comb do the office of s0 many prisms. Newton. 

4. The place where @ particular kind of busi- 
ness, or service, for others is transacted; a house 
or apartment in which public officers and others 
transact business; as, the register’s office; a law- 
yer’s office. 

5. Hence, the company or corporation whose 
place of business is their office; as, I have notified 
the office; I have abandoned my vessel to the office ; 
insured in such an office. 

6. (pl.) (Domestic Arch.) The apartments in 
which the domestics discharge the several duties 
attached to the service of a house, as kitchens, pan- 
tries, and the like; stables, barns, &c., of a farm, 

7. (Zccl.) The service appointed for a particular 
occasion ; as, the office of the mass; the office for the 
burial of the dead; a prescribed form or act of de- 
votion. 


’ 
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* rhis morning was read in the church, after the office was 
Cone, the declaration setting forth the late conspiracy against 
the king’s person. Evelyn. 

8. (Canon Law.) A benefice which has no juris- 
diction annexed to it. = 

House of office, a privy —Office found (Law), the find- 
ing of certain facts on an inquest or inquisition of office. 
See INQUEST. 
f/fi¢e, v.¢. 1. To perform ; to do; to discharge. 

2. To exercise or perform an office or duty to- 
ward; to withhold from, by virtue of office or au- 
thority. [are.] 

You shall perceive thata Jack-guardant can not office me 
from my son Coriolanus. Shak. 

Of/fig¢e-bear/er, n. One who holds office ;—used 
chiefly in the Presbyterian church. 
i/fi-ger, n. [Fr. oficier, Pr. & Catalan ofjcier. 
See supra.] 

1. One who holds an office; a person lawfully in- 
vested with an oflice, whether civil or ecclesiastical ; 
a magistrate. 

2. (Mil. U.S.) A person holding a commission 
from the President of the United States or the goy- 
ernor of a State. 

Of'fi-cer, v.t. To furnish with officers; to appoint 
officers over. Marshall. 

Of-fi’cial (-fish/al), a. [Lat. oficialis, Fr. officiel, 
Pr. & Sp. oficial, It. officiale, ufiziale. See piper 

1. Pertaining to an office or public trust; as, officta 
duties. 

2. Derived from the proper office or officer, or 
from the proper authority; made or communicated 
by virtue of authority; as, an oficial statement or 
report. 

. Conducive by virtue of appropriate powers or 
functions. [Obs.) 
The stomach and other parts official to nutrition. Browne. 

Of-fi’cial (-fish/al), x. [Lat. officialis, Fr., Pr., & 
Pg. official, Sp. oficial, It. officiale, offiziale, ufficiale, 
ufiziale. See supra.| One who holds an oflice; 
especially, (@.) An ecclesiastical judge appointed 
by a bishop, chapter, archdeacon, &c., with charge 
of the spiritual jurisdiction. Blackstone. (b.) Any 
subordinate executive oflicer or attendant. 

Of-fi’cial-ly, adv. By the proper officer; by virtue 
of the proper authority ; in pursuance of the special 
powers vested; as, accounts or reports officially 
verified or rendered ; letters officially communicated ; 
persons officially notified. 

Of-fi'cial-ty (-fish/alty), mn. [Fr. officialité, Sp. 
oficialidad.| (Law.) The charge or office of an 
official. Ayliffe. 

Of-fi' ci-a-ry (-fish/i-a-r¥),@. Pertaining to an oflice 
or officer; official. [Rare.] 

Of-fi/ci-ate (-fish/i-at), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. OFFI- 
CIATED; p. pr. & vb. n. OFFICIATING.] [L. Lat. & 
It. officiare, Sp. oficiar, Fr. officier. See OFFIcE.] 

1. To act as an officer in his office; to transact the 
appropriate business of an office or public trust. 

The bishops and priests officiate atthe altar. Stillingfleet. 

2. To perform the appropriate official duties of 
another. 

Of-fi/ci-ate (-fish/i-at), v. ¢. To give in discharge of 


an office, or the exercise of its functions. [Obs.] 
Merely to officiate light 
Round this opacous earth. Milton. 


Of-fi/ci-Z/tor (-fish’/i-a/tor), m. One who officiates. 

Of-fi¢/i-mal, or Of/fi-gi/mal, a. [Fr. officinal, Sp. 
oficinal, It. officinale, from Lat. oficina, a workshop, 
contracted from opijicina, from opifex, a workman, 
from opus, work, and facere, to make or do.] 

1. Used in a shop, or belonging to it. 

2. Having a character or composition established 
or ee of by the college of medicine, and there- 
fore kept prepared by apothecaries for the use of 

hysicians; as, an officinal medicine. 
Of-fi/ciotis (-fish/us),a. [Lat. officiosus, Fr. oficieux, 
Sp. oficioso, It. officioso. See OFFIce. | 
1. Doing kind offices; kind; obliging. [Rare.] 
Yet not to earth are those bright luminaries 
Mificious. Milton. 

2. Excessively forward in kindness ; importunate- 
ly interposing services. 

; You are too offctous 

In her behalf that scorns your services. Shak. 

3. Hence, intermeddling in affairs in which one 
has no concern; meddlesome, 

Syn.—Impertinent; meddling. See IMpERTINENT. 

Of-fi/ciowis-ly (-fish/us-l¥), adv. 
1. In an officious manner; kindly. 
2. With importunate or excessive forwardness. 
Flattering crowds officiously appear, 
To give themselves, not you, a happy year. 

3. In a busy, meddling manner. 

Of-fi/ciotis-mess, 7”. 1. The quality of being offi- 
cious; kindness; undue forwardness. 


Of all faults, oficiousness and indiscretion were the most 
offensive to him. Macaulay. 
[ Obs.] 


Dryden. 


2. Service. Browne. 
Off/ing, n. [From off.] That part of the sea which 
is at a good distance from the shore, or where there 
is deep water, and no need of a pilot; as, we saw a 
ship in the offing. 
ff/ish, a. Shy or distantin manner. [U.8.] 
Off/let, n. [From off and let.) A pipe placed at 
the level of the bottom of a canal, in order to let off 
water. D. Stephenson. 


Off/seour-ing, n. 


Off! sét, n. 


Off! s&t-staff, n. 
Off/shoot, n. 





Of-fiis/eate, 


Oft/en-sith, adv. 


Og/do-zd, n. 


O-ee! (0-je’), n. 


Og/ga-ni/tion (-nish/un), 7. 


Ol zive (0/jiv) (Synop., § 130), 7. 


_ vault, with its ribs and cross springers, &c. 





[From off and scouwr.] That 
which is scoured off; hence, refuse; rejected mat- 
ter; that which is vile or despised. 

fi/setim, . Refuse; offscouring; filth, 

{From off and set. 

1. A sprout or bulb from the roots of a plant; a 
shoot. 

2. A flat surface or terrace on a hill-side. 

3. (Arch.) An horizontal ledge on the face or at the 
foot of a wall, formed by a diminution of its thick- 
ness, or by a part built out from it, or connecting 
two portions, the upper of which recedes or is set 
back from the lower one; —called also set-off. 

4. (Bot.) A prostrate shoot, which takes root, but 
does not, like a runner, branch again. 

5. (Surv.) A short distance measured at right 
angles from a line actually run to some point in an 
irregular boundary, or to some object. 

6. A sum, account, or value set off against another 
sum or account, as an equivalent; hence, any thing 
which is given in exchange or retaliation, 

Syn.— See Srer-orr. 


Off-sét/, or Off! sét, v. t. [imp. & Pp. p. OFFSET; p. 


pr. & vb, n. OFFSETTING.] To set off; to place over 
against; to balance; as, to offset one account or 
charge against another. 

A light rod, usually ten links 
long, used by surveyors in making off-sets. 

[From off and shoot.] That which 
shoots off or separates from a main stem, channel, 
or the like; as, the offshoots of a tree. ‘The off- 
shoots of the Gulf Stream.” J. D. Fortes. 


Off/skip, n. [From of and skip. Cf. LANDSCAPE. ] 


gr oees) That part of a landscape which recedes 
rom the spectator into distance. Fairholt. 


Off/-sid/ed, a. 1. Ofa contrary or perverse spirit. 


2. On the right hand side in driving. 
ff/sprimng,n. [From of and spring.] 

1. The act of producing; generation. [Obs.] 

2. That which is produced; especially, a child or 
children; descendants, however remote, from the 
stock. 

To the gods alone 
Our future offspring and our wives are known. Dryden. 

3. Descent; family. [Obs.] 

Nor was her princely offspring damnified, 
Or aught disparaged by those labors base. Fairfax. 


f/fus-ex’/tion. See OBFUSCATE, OBFUSCATION. 


Off/ ward, adv. (Naut.) Leaning off or toward the 


water, as a ship when aground, 


Oft (21), adv. [A-S., O. Sax., & N. H. Ger. oft, O. 


H. Ger, ofto, Sw. ofta, Dan. ofte, Icel. opt, 6tt, Goth. 
ufta.] Often; frequently; notrarely. [Poet.] 
Oft she rejects, but never once offends. Pope. 


Oft, a. Frequent; repeated; common. [Poet. and 


rare.) 


Oft/en (5f/n, 21, 58), adv. fone OFTENER ; superl, 


OFTENEST.| [See supra, 
not seldom, 
ft/en (6f/n), a. Frequent; common. [Rare.] 


He will be too kind, and weary thee with often welcomes. 
Beau. & Fl. 


Frequently ; many times; 


Oft/en-bear/ing, a. (Bot.) Producing fruit several 


times, or more than twice, in one season. Henslow. 
ft/en-edm/er (5f/n-ktim/er), 2. One who comes 
frequently. Taylor. 


ft/en-mess,n. Frequency. 
[From often and sith, feel 
[Obs.] ‘For whom I sighed 


Frequently; often. 
Gascoigne. 


have so often-sith.” 


Oft/en-tide, adv. [From often and tide, time.] 
_ Frequently; often. 
Oft/en-times (6f/n-timz), adv. 


Obs.] 

{From often and 
times.| Frequently; often; many times. 
ft/times,adv. [From oft and times.] Frequently ; 
often. 

[Gr. dydods, dydoad0s.] Athing made 
up of eight parts. 
g/do-as/tieh (-As/tik),n. [Gr. dydoos, the eighth, 
from dxro, eight, and orixos, a row, line, verse, from 
orsixew, to go up, Mount, ascend.] A poem of eight 
lines. [Obs.] Selden. 
[Fr. ogive. See OGIvE.] 

1. (Arch.) A molding consisting of two members, 
the one concave, the other convex, or of a round 
and a hollow; a cymatium or cyma;— sometimes 
designated by the abbreviation O. G. or OG. 

2. Hence, any similar figure used for any pur- 
pose, 

Ogee arch (Arch.), a pointed arch, each of the sides of 
which is formed of two contrasted curves. Oxf. Gloss. 
[Lat. oggannire, to 
yelp, snarl, or growl at, from prefix ob and gannire, 
to yelp, bark. ] The murmuring of a dog; a grum- 
bling or snarling. [Obs.] Mountagu. 
g/ham, n. a. ogham, Gael. oghum.] A par- 
ticular kind of stenography, or writing in cipher, 
practiced by the ancient Irish. Astle, 
[Fr. ogive, O. Fr. 
augive, a pointed arch, L. Lat. augiva, a double 
arch of two at right angles.] (Arch.) The gothic 
Gwilt. 
(O/gl), v. t. [imp. & p. p. OGLED; p. pr. & 


vee 
vb. N. OGLING.] [L. Lat. oculare, to open the eyes, 


see, from Lat. oculus, the eye. Cf. Ger. diugeln, to 
ogle, from auge, eye.] To view with side glances, 


O’sgre-ish (6/Zer-ish), a. 


O’grism, n. 
0-s 9 S/i-an, a. 





O-id/i-tim, n. 


Oil, n. 





OIL-CLOTH 


as in fondness, or with a design to attract notice, 
to look at furtively. 


And ogling all their audience, then they speak. Dryden. 


O’gle (5/gl), n. A side glance or look, 
O’gler, n. 
O/sii-o (0'll-0, or Ol/yo), n. The same as OLI0. Bee 


One who ogles. 


OLI0. 


O’gre (5/Zer), n. [Fr. ogre, Sp. og7o, It. orco, A-S. 


orc, an infernal demon, hell, from Lat. Orcus, the 
god of the infernal regions, the lower world, hell.] 
An imaginary monster, or hideous giant of fairy 
tales, who lived on human beings. 
His school-room must have resembled an ogre's den. 
Macaulay. 
‘ Resembling an ogre; 
having a character or appearance like that of an 
ogre. 


There is an ogreish kind of jocularity in Grandfather Small- 
weed to-day, ickens. 


O/gress, n. [Fr. ogresse. See supra.| A female 


ogre. 


O’gress, n. [See supra.] (Her.) A roundel of a 


_ black color. 
The character or manners of an ogre, 
[Lat. Ogygius, Gr. Qyiyces.] 
1. Pertaining to Ogyges, the most ancient mon- 
arch in Greece, and to a great deluge in Attica in 
his days. 

2. Hence, of great and dark antiquity. 


Oh, inierj. An exclamation expressing various emo- 


tions, especially surprise, pain, sorrow, anxiety, or 

a wish. 

(2 Oh is also used in direct address to a person or 

personified object. See O. 

(Gr. odctv, to swell up.] (Bot.) A 

parasitic fungus consisting of minute interlacing 

filaments, that cover the surface with a white down. 

It is probably the mycelium of various fungi. One 

species (O. Tuckeri) is very injurious to the grape- 

vine, and is known as the wine-mildew. 

O. Fr. oile, oille, ole, N. Fr. huile, Pr. ol, olt, 
Sp. & Pg. oleo, O. Sp. & It. olio, Lat. olewm, Gr. 
éatov ; A-S. ele, dile, til, O. Sax. olig, O. Fries., D., 
& Dan. olie, Sw. olja, Icel. olia, O. H. Ger. olei, N. 
H. Ger. 6l, Goth. alev ; W. olew, Ir. ola, Gael. ola, 
oladh, willeadh.| An unctuous substance expressed 
or drawn from various animal and vegetable sub- 
stances. It has been found to consist of a base, 
called glycerine (a sweet and thick sirupy fluid), 
united with different animal and vegetable acids. 
Common animal oils contain stearic, margaric, and 
oleic acids in combination with glycerine, forming 
stearate of glycerine, margarate of glycerine, and 
oleate of glycerine; the first being what is called 
stearine, the second margarine, and the third 
oleine or elaine. Stearine and margarine prevail in 
the solid fats, and oleine in the liquid oils. The 
vegetable oils contain other acids united to the gly- 
cerine; thus, palm oil contains palmitate of glyce- 
rine, &c. In making soaps of oil or fat, the glyce- 
rine is replaced by soda or potash, the acids of oils 
taking these bases as a substitute. 

{= The word is often joined with other words denot- 
ing its use or origin, as lamp-oil, coal-oil, linseed-oil, and 
the like. 

Oil-box. (Mach.) See O-cup. — Oil-cellar, a reser- 
voir for a lubricator, in the lower part of a journal-box. 
— Oil-cock, acock be- 
tween an oil-cup and 
the part to be lubri- 
cated. —Ozl-cup, a cup 
at the top of an oil- 
hole, sometimes fur- 
nished with a wick, or 
machinery to feed the 
lubricator into the oil- 
hole ;— called also ot/- 
box. — Oil-hole, a pas- 
sage to conduct a lubri- 
cator. — Oil-pump, a 
pump to force a lubri- 
cator into an oil-hole, against steam or other pressure. — 
Oil of tale, a nostrum famous in its day as a cosmetic, 
probably because that mineral, when calcined, became 
very white, and was thought a fit substitute for ceruse. 

He should have brought me some fresh oil of talc ; 

These ceruses are common. ‘assinger. 
— Oil of vitriol, sulphuric acid. —Oil of wine, either of two 
oils obtained by the action of sulphuric acid on alcohol. 
— Ethereal oil of wine, enanthic ether. Graham.— To 
burn the midnight oil, to study by artificial light till mid- 
night, or till late in the night. 

Oil, v. t. [imp. & p.p. OILED; p. pr. & vb. n. OIL- 
1nG.] To smear or rub over with oil; to lubricate 
with oil; to anoint with oil. 

Oil’-bag, n. A bag, cyst, or gland in animals con- 
taining oil. 

Oil’-bee/tle, n. (Entom.) An insect of the genus 
Meloe, which, when alarmed or disturbed, emits 
from the joints of its legs a yellowish, oily liquor, 
which has sometimes been successfully used, in 
Sweden, as acure for rheumatism. Some species 
possess vesicating properties, and are used instead 
of cantharides. Baird. 

Oil/-e&ke, n. A cake or mass of compressed 
seeds, or other substance, from which oil has been 
extracted. : 

Oil’-eldth, n. Cloth oiled or painted for covering 
floors, and other uses, 





Oil-cup. 
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OIL-COLOR 


Oil’-edl/or, n. A color made by grinding a color- 
ing substance in oil, : 

Oil’e-otts, a. Oily. [Obs.] Holland. 

Oil’er, n. One who deals in oils; formerly, one 
who dealt in oils and pickles. 

Oil’er-y, n. Tho business, or the goods, of a dealer 
in oils, 

[Fr. wil, ee 


Oi/let, n. An eye, bud, or shoot, 


asof aplant; an elet. [Obs.]} Holland. 

Oilet-hole, an eyelet-hole. See EYELET-HOLE. 

Oil’/-gas, n. Inflammable gas procured from oil, 
and used for lighting streets and apartments in 
buildings. See GAS. 

Oil/i-mess, n. The quality of being oily; unctuous- 
ness; greasiness; a quality approaching that of oil. 

Oil/let, n. [Fr. q@il, an eye.] (Arch.) A small 
opening or loop-hole, sometimes circular, used in 
the fortifications of the middle ages. [Written also 
oylet.] Oxf. Gloss. 

Oil’-man, n.; pl. OIL/-MEN. One who deals in oils; 
also, one who deals in oils and pickles. 

Oil/-niit, ». (Bot.) A North American shrub (Pyru- 
laria [or Hamiltonia] oleifera) ; buffalo-nut. 

(=> The name is also applied to various nuts and seeds 
yielding oil, as the butternut, cocoa-nut, oil-palm-nut, 
and the like; also, sometimes, to the plants producing 
such seeds or nuts, as the castor-oil-plant, the oil-palm, 
and others. 

Oil’-paint/ing, n. 
colors. 

2. A picture painted in oil-colors. 

Oil’=-piilm (-piim), n. (Bot.) A palm tree (Lais 
Guineensis), from the fruit of which palm-oil is ob- 
tained. 

Oil/-seed, n. The seed of the Ricinus communis, 
from which castor-oil is obtained; castor-bean. 

Oil’=-shdp, n. A shop where oils are sold. 

Oil’/-skin, n. Cloth rendered water-proof by oil. 

Oil’-stdnme, n. A variety of hone-slate. Simmonds. 

Oil’/-tree, n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the genus Li- 
cinus (R. communis), from the seeds of which 
castor-oil is obtained. (b.) An Indian tree of the 
genus Bassia (BL. longifolia), from the seeds of 
which a kind of oil is obtained which is used by 
the Hindoos for their lamps, for soap, and for cook- 
ing. Baird. (c.) The oil-palm. 

Oil’y, a. [compar. OILIER; superl, OILIEST.] 

1. Consisting of oil; containing oil; having the 
qualities of oil; unctuous; as, oily matter or sub- 
stance. 

2. Resembling oil; as, an oily appearance. 

3. Fatty; greasy. 

A little, round, fat, oily man of God. Thomson. 

4. Smoothly subservient ; supple; compliant. 
‘Wis otly compliance in all alterations.” £udler. 
“Smooth and oily art.” Shak. 

Oil/y-grain, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Sesa- 
mum}; sesame. See SESAME. 

Oil/y=-palm (-piim), n. The same as OIL-PALM. 

Oint, v. t. [imp.& p. p. OINTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
OINTING.] [Fr. oindre, p. p. oint, from Lat. ungere, 
unctum, like Fr. joindre, from jungere; Pr. onger, 
ogner, 8p. & Pg. ungir, It. ungere, ugnere.] To 
anoint; to smear with an unctuous substance; to 
grease. [Obs.] 

They oint their naked limbs with mothered oil. Dryden. 


Oint/ment, n. That which serves to anoint; any 
soft, unctuous substance used for smearing; an un- 

_ guent, 

Oke, n. [Turk. okkah, from Ar. Qkiyah, wakiyah, 
and this probably from Gr. odtyyia, ovyxia, Lat. 
uncia.| A weight, in Egypt equal to 2.75 pounds 
avoirdupois; in Turkey, to 2.83 pounds avoirdu- 
pois ; in Hungary and Wallachia, a measure of 

_ about two and one half pints. 

O’ken-ite (49), n. (Min.) A massive and fibrous 
mineral of a white color with a shade of yellow or 
blue, consisting chiefly of the hydrous silicate of 
lime; a variety of dysclasite. Dana. 

O/ker, n. See OcHER. 

Okra, tes {Written also ocra and ochra.] (Bot.) 

O/ikro, An annual plant (Abelmoschus esculen- 


1. The art of painting in oil- 


tus), whose green pods, abounding in nutritious} 


mucilage, are much used in the West Indies, &c., 

_for soups or pickles; gumbo. 

Old, a. [compar. OLDER; superl. OLDEST.] [Scot. 
auld, A-S. ald, eald, O. Sax. ald, O. Fries. ald, 
auld, old, al, ol, L. Ger. 6ld, 61, D. oud, O. & N. H. 
Ger. alt, Goth. altheis, from Goth. alan, to grow up, 
Icel. ala, to nourish, allied to Lat. alere, id., altus, 
high, literally grown great by nourishing. ] 

1. Not young; advanced far in years or life; hav- 
ing lived beyond the middle period, or toward the 
end of the ordinary term of living; as, an old man; 
an old age; an old horse; an old tree. 

The melancholy news that we grow old. Young. 
Let not old age disgrace my high desire. Sidney. 

(2 This adjective is placed after the noun that desig- 
nates the time lived; as, three years old. 

2. Not new or fresh; haying existed for a long 
time; not recently made or produced; as, old wine; 
an old garment; an old friendship. 

3. Formerly existing; pre-existing or preceding; 
as, an o/d law; an old custom; an old promise. 
“The old schools of Greece.” Milton. ‘‘The 
character of the old Ligurians.”” Addison. 
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4. Indefinitely continued in life; advanced in 
existence; as, an infant a few hours old. 
And Pharaoh said to Jacob, How old art thou? Gen. xlvii. 8. 


5. Long practiced; skilled; experienced; as, an 
old offender ; old in vice. 

6. Long cultivated; as, old land; an old farm ; — 
opposed to new land, that is, to land lately cleared 
and cultivated. 

7. Long existing; hence, worn out; decayed; 
good for nothing; as, old clothes. 

8. More than enough; great. [Obs.] 

If a man were porter of hell-gate, he should have old turn- 
ing of the key. Shak 

9. Wise; sagacious; crafty; cunning; as, an old 
head. [Colloqg.] ‘‘ Vane, young in years, but in sage 
counsel, old.” Milton. 

10. Aged; antiquated; hence, wanting in the 
mental vigor or other qualities belonging to youth; 
bad; mean;—used disparagingly as a term of re- 
proach, 

11. Old-fashioned; wonted; as of old; as, the 
good old times; hence, very gay; exciting; agree- 
able; jolly. 

Of old, long ago; from ancient times. ‘‘ A land there 
is, Hesperia named of old.” Dryden.— Old age, ad- 
vanced years; the latter period of life.— Old bachelor, 
an unmarried man somewhat advanced in years. — Old 
maid, an unmarried female somewhat advanced in years. 
— Old red sandstone (Geol.), a series of red sandstone 
rocks situated below the rocks of the carboniferous age, 
and comprising various strata of silicious sandstones and 
conglomerates. [See Jllust. of Geology.] — Old school, a 
school or party belonging to a former time, or having the 
character, manner, or opinions appropriate to a former 
time; as, a gentleman of the old school; —used also ad- 
jectively; as, old-school Presbyterians. — Old style. See 
StyLE.— Old Testament, that part of the Bible which 
contains the collected works of the inspired writers pre- 
vious to Christ. 

Syn.— Aged; ancient; pristine; original; primitive; 
antique; antiquated; old-fashioned; obsolete. 

Gld/em (dld/n), a. Old; ancient. 

O1d/-fash/ioned, a. Formed according to obsolete 
fashion or custom; as, an old-fashioned dress. 

_ ‘Old-fashioned men of wit.” Addison. 

Old-Sén/tle-man-ly, a. Pertaining to an old 

_ gentleman, or like one. 

Old/ish, a. Somewhat old. 

Old/-lang-syme’, n. The same as AULD-LANG- 

_ SYNE, q. V. 

Old’/mess, n. [A-S. ealdnyss.] 

1. The state of being old, or of a long continu- 
ance; antiquity; as, the oldness of a building or a 
garment, 

2. An advanced state of life or existence; old 
age; as, the oldness of a man, of an elephant, or of 
a tree, 

Oid/-oil, n. Olive-oil purified and rendered lim- 

_ pid; —so called by watch-makers. 

Old/=-said (-std), a. Said of old. [Obs.] ‘An 

_ old-said saw.” Spenser. 

Old/wife, n.; pl. OLD/WIVES. 

1. A prating old woman. 1 Tim. iv. 7. 

2. (Ichth.) A fish of the wrasse kind, of the 

_genus Labrus, and another of the genus Balistes. 

@'le-a, n. (Lat., from Gr. éAaia, olive.) (Bot.) A 
genus of trees, comprising many species, and in- 

_ cluding the olive. 

O1e-aé/i-motis (d/le-‘j/i-nus), a. [Lat. oleaginus, 
oleagineus, belonging to the olive; from olea, olive; 
Fr. oleagineux, It. & Sp. oleaginoso.] Waving the 

_ qualities of oil; oily; unctuous. 

O/le-as/i-motis-mess, n. Oiliness. 

@'le-@/’men, n. ([Lat.] (Med.) A soft ointment 

_ prepared from oil. Dunglison. 

O1e-an/der, n. [Fr. oléandre, It. oleandro, L. Lat. 
lorandrum, corrupted from Lat. rhododendrum, 
Gr. podddevdpov, from pédov, the rose, and dévdpov, 
fool (Bot.) A beautiful evergreen shrub, having 
clusters of fragrant red or white flowers. It is a 
native of the Hast Indies, but the red variety has 
become common in the south of Europe; —called 
also rose-bay or South-sea rose. The plant, espe- 

_ cially the bark of the root, is medicinal. Loudon. 

O1e-as/ter, n. [Lat., from olea, olive, olive-tree; 
Pr. oleastre, Sp. & It. oleastro.] (Bot.) A shrub or 
tree of the genus Hl@agnus, much resembling the 
olive. 

O’le-ate,n. [Fr. oléate, N. Lat. oleatum, from Lat. 
oleatus, moistened with oil, from olewm, oil.] 
(Chem.) A compound of oleic acid with a salifiable 
base. 

O-lée/ra-mal, a. Pertaining to the olecranon. 

O-ielva-non,n. [Gr. wdéxpavov, from wdévn, el- 
bow, and xpdvov, kpavioy, the head.] (Anat.) The 
large process at the extremity of the ulna, or large 

_ bone of the fore-arm. Dunglison. 

ONe-fi/amt (Synop., §130), a. [Fr. oléfiant; Lat. 
oleum, oil, and facere, to make.] (Chem.) Forming 
or producing oil; —applied to a gas composed of 
four equivalents of carbon and four of hydrogen, 
generally present in coal-gas, oil-gas, and other gas- 
eous mixtures produced by the action of heat on 
organic substances. When mixed with twice its 
own volume of chlorine, both its elements are con- 
densed into an oily compound, whence the name. 
It was discovered in 1796, by an association of 
chemists in Holland. Gregory. 


. 


OLIO 


G/le-ie, a. [Fr. oléique, from Lat. olewm, Oil.4 
(Chem.) Pertaining to, or derived from, oil; as, oleic 
acid, an acid which occurs in almost all the animal 
and vegetable oils which are not drying oils, as their 
chief constituent, and in others in a smaller propor- 

_ tion. Gregory. 

O1e-iffer-otis, a. ([Fr. oléifere, from Lat. olewm, 
oil, aoa Jerre, to bear.] Producing oil; as, oleiferous 
seeds. 

O/le-ime, n. [Fr. oldéine, from Lat. oleum, oil.] 

_(Chem.) The thin, oily part of fats. 

O/le-6m/e-ter, n. [From Lat. olewm, oil, and Gr. 

_ pétpov, measure.] An instrument to ascertain the 

_ Weight and purity of oil; an elaiometer. 

O/le-on, n. [Fr. oléone, N. Lat. oleon, from Lat. 
oleum, oil.] (Chem.) A peculiar liquid obtained by 

_ the distillation of a mixture of oleic acid and limé. 

O/le-6p’téne, n. (Chem.) The liquid portion of a 

_ volatile oil; elaopten. 

O/le-o-phos-ph6r’ie, a. 
or obtained from, oleine an 

_ phosphoric acid. 

O/le-o-rés/in, n. [Lat. olewm, oil, and Eng. resin.] 

_ A natural mixture of a terebinthinate oil anda resin. 

O/le-o-sie/eha-riim, n. [From Lat. olewm, oil, 
and saccharum, Gy. cakxapov, sugar.] A mixture 


Chem.) Pertaining to, 
phosphoric; as, olec- 


_ of oil and sugar, Ure. 
O/’le-dse/ (125), a. [Lat. oleosus, from olewm, oil; 
O/le-otis Sp. oleoso, It. oleoso, olioso, Fr. hui- 


_leux.] Oily. [Rare.] Ray. 
©/le-6s/i-ty, n. [See OLEOusS.] The quality of be- 
ing oily or fat; fatness. [Obs. 
How knew you him? 
hee viscosity, — i 
is oleosity, and his suscitability. B. Jonson. 
OWVe-ra/ceotts (51/e-r7/shus), a. [Lat. oleraceus, 
from olus, oleris, garden or pot-herbs, vegetables ; 
Fr, oléracé.] Pertaining to pot-herbs; of the nature 
or qualities of herbs for cookery. Browne. 
Ol-faet’, v.t. [Lat. olfacere, olfactum, from olere, 
to smell, and facere, to make; It. olfare.] To smell; 
— used in burlesque. TTudibras. 
Ol-fae/tion, n. [See supra.] The sense by which 
we perceive the impressions made on the olfactory 
nerves by the odorous particles suspended in the 
atmosphere, Dunglison, 
Ol1-fac/tive, ja. [Fr. olfactoire, Sp. olfactorio, It. 
Ol -fae/to-ry, olfattorio. See supra.) Pertain- 
ing to smelling; having the sense of smelling; as, 
olfactory nerves. Locke, 
Ol-fae/tor, n. An organ of smelling; a nose, 
If thy nose, Sir Spirit, were any thing more than the ghost 
of an olfactor, 1 would offer thee a pinch [of snuff]. Southey. 
Ol-fae/to-ry, n. An organ of smelling; also, the 
sense of smell. 
Vi-ban, nn. The same as OLIBANUM. 
O-lib’a-ntim (Synop., §180), m. [L. Lat. olibanum, 
Fr. oliban, Sp. & It. olibano, from Gr. \iBavos, \iBa- 
vwtbs, Heb. lebdnah, Ar. luban, frankincense, with 
the Ar. article al, the, changed into ol, 0.] n in- 
spissated sap obtained in semi-transparent glob- 
ules, brittle, and adhesive when warm. Its taste is 
bitterish and aromatic. It burns for a long time, 
with an agreeable odor, and a steady, clear light, 
See FRANKINCENSE. 
Ovid, 


| 9 a. (Lat. olidus, from olere, to smell.] 
| Ol’id-ous, Having a strong, disagreeable smell; 
fetid. [Obs.] ; Boyle. Browne, 


Vi-gareh, n. [See infra.] One of those who con- 
stitute an oligarchy; one of the rulers in an oli- 
garchical government, IF ict 
lVi-giireh/al, a. r. oligarchique, Sp. oli- 

Ol/i-gireh/ie, Garanteo, tt. oligarchico, Gr. 

OlVi-gireh/ie-al, Atyapxtk6s, Seeinfra.] Per- 
taining to oligarchy, or government by a few. 
Vi-gareh/ist, n. An advocate or supporter of 

_ oligarchy. 

OVi-giireh’/y,n. [Gr. dAtyapxia, from dAiyos, few, 
little, and apxev, to rule, govern; Fr. oligarchie, 
Sp. oligarquia, It. oligarchia.} A form of govern- 
ment in which the supreme power is placed in the 
hands of a few persons. 

By the great body of the clergy he was regarded as the ablest 
and most intrepid tribune that had ever defended their rights 
against the oligarehy of prelates. Macaulay. 

GVi-sist, n. [See infra.] (Min.) Specular iron 
ore, presenting a steel-gray color and a brilliant 
luster when in crystals, Dana. 

OVi-sist, te (Fr. oligiste, from Gr. 6Atytoros, 

OlVi-gist/ie,) superl. of ddiyos, few, little.) Of, 
or pertaining to, specular iron ore. 

Q-lig’o-elase,n. [Gr. ddiyos, few, little, and xAa- 
os, fracture, cleaving, fr. kav, to break or cleave. ] 
(Min.) A mineral of a white color, or white with a 
shade of yellow, gray, red, or green, consisting 
chiefly of the silicate of alumina, with a small pro- 
portion of the silicate of soda, or the silicate of lime, 

©_or both. _ Dana. 

| O/li-o, or OV io, %. Fe. olla, Pg. olha, a round 
earthen pot, a dish of boiled or stewed meat; Sp. 
olla podrida, Pg. olha podrida, a dish composed of 

different sorts of meat boiled together, literally a 

rotten pot, from Lat. olla, a pot, dish. Cf. OGLIO, 

OLLA, and OLLA-PODRIDA.] 

1. A dish of stewed meat. 
Besides a good olio, the dishes were trifling, hashed and con+ 

dited after their way, not at all fit for an English ac j 

. velyn. 
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* OLITORY 


2. A mixture; a medley. Dryden. 

3. (Mus.) A collection of various pieces; a mis- 

_cellany. 

Oli-to-ry,a. [Lat. olitorius, belonging to a kitchen- 
gardener, or to vegetables, from olitor, a kitchen- 
gardener, olws, oleris, vegetables; It. olitorio. See 

LERACEOUS.| Belonging or relating to a kitchen- 
ale as, olitory seeds; used or cultivated as a 

tehen-garden. ‘‘ At convenient distance toward 
the olitory garden.” Evelyn. 
l/i-va/ceous hese a. [From Lat. oliva, olive; 

Fr. olivacé.} Of the color of the olive; olive-green. 
OVivis’ter, a. [O. Fr. olivastre, N. Fr. olivdtre, 

It olivestro, from Lat. oliva, olive.] Of the color 

of the olive; tawny. 

Vive, n._ [Br. olive, Pr., Sp., It., & Lat. oliva, 

Gr. édaia. 

1. (Bot.) (a.) A plant or tree (the Olea Europea), 
the emblem of peace. The common olive-tree grows 
in warm climates, and rises to the height of twenty 
or thirty feet, having an upright stem with numer- 
ous branches. This tree is much cultivated, in the 
south of Europe, for its fruit. (b.) The fruit of Olea 
Europa@a, from which is expressed the olive-oil, and 
which is used also for pickles. 

2. (Ornith.) A certain bird; the oyster-catcher. 

3. (Conch.) The shell of a gasteropod mollusk, 

haying the form of an olive, and a beautifully pol- 

ished surface; rice-shell. 

4. The color of the olive; a color composed of 
violet and green mixed in equal strength and pro- 
portion. Fairholt. 

(= The term is very commonly employed to designate 
a dark brownish green color, such as would be produced 
by mixing green with brown or yellowish-brown. 

03" Olive is sometimes used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds; as, olive-branch, olive-brown, 
olive-colored, olive-crown, olive-garden, olive-green, 
ware olive-tree, olive-wood, olive-yard, and the 

e. 

Vived,a. Decorated or furnished with olive-trees. 
l/i-ve-nite (49), 7. (Min.) An olive-green ore of 
copper, containing arsenic acid. Dana. 

OVi-vile, n. [Fr. olivile.] (Chem.) A crystallizable 
acrid substance obtained from the gum of the olive- 

tree. 

OVi-vine, n. [Fr. olivine, from Lat. oliva, olive.] 

1. (Min.) An olive-green variety of chrysolite. 

2. (Chem.) A bitter crystalline matter found on 
the leaves of the olive-plant. Gregory. 

OVA, n. {Hind.] <A palm-leaf prepared for writing 
on with a pointed piece of wood, metal, &c. 

‘la, n. An olio. 

Wla-po-dri/Ad,n. [Sp. See Oxto.] 

1. A favorite Spanish dish, consisting of a mix- 
ture of all kinds of meat chopped fine, and stewed 
with vegetables. 

2. Hence, any incongruous mixture or miscella- 
neous collection; an olio. 

Vo-graph,n. See HOLOGRAPH. 

Vo-gy, n. [Eng. termination ology, from déyos, 

discourse, treatise.] A science the name of which 

ends in ology; hence, any science or branch of 
knowledge. 

He had a smattering of mechanics, of physiol , geology, 
mineralogy, and all other ologies ehiteoever’ De Quine) 

Ol¥m/pi-ad, n. [Fr. olympiade, It. olimpiade, Pr. 
& Sp. olimpiada, Pg. olympiada, Lat. olympias, Gr. 

 6Avprias, OAvuriados, from “Odvpw0s, Olympus, a 
mountain in Macedonia.] A period of four years, 
reclzoned from one celebration of the Olympic games 
to another, and constituting an important epoch in 
history and chronology. The olympiads were reck- 
oned from the victory of Corceebus in the foot-race, 
which took place in the year 776 B. C. 

o-1 /pi-an, a. [Gr.’OXprios, ’Od\vprekds, from 

0-1¥m/pie, “Odvpros; Lat. Olympius, Olympi- 
cus, Fr. olympique, It. & Sp. olimpico. See supra.] 

Pertaining to Olympus, or to Olympia, a town in 
- Greece, 

Olympic games, or Olympics (Antiq.), solemn games 
among the ancient Greeks, dedicated to Olympian Jupi- 
ter, celebrated once in four years at Olympia, and contin- 
uing five days. 

O1¥m’pi-dn/ie, n. [Gr.’Odvptovixns, a conqueror 
in the Olympie games.] An ode in honor of a vic- 
tor in the Olympic games. [Rare.] Johnson. 
m/a-graé,n. [Gr. dpyos, shoulder, and dypa, seiz- 
ure.] (Med.) Gout in the shoulder. 

O-ma/sum,n. [Lat.] (Anat.) The third stomach 
of ruminant animals. Dunglison. 
m/ber ise +» §130), nm. [Fr. & It. ombre, Sp. 
m/bre Lombre, from Sp. hombre, man; Lat. 
homo.) A game at cards, borrowed from the Span- 
ijards, and usually played by three persons. 

When ombre calls, his hand and heart are free, 
And joined to two, he fails not to make three. Young. 

Om-brim/e-ter, n. [Fr. ombrométre, from Gr. 
6uBpos, rain, and pérpov, a measure.] An instru- 
ment to measure the quantity of rain that falls; a 
rain-gauge. 

O-m?’/ga, or O-még’a, n. [Gr. & péya, i.e., the 

_ great or long o.] The last letter of the Greek alpha- 
bet, as Alpha, A, is the first. 

Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, the beginning 
and the ending. Rev. i. 8. 


m/e-let (collog, dm/let), n. [Fr. omelette, from 


Gregory. | 
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@ufs mélés, mixeas eggs.] A kind of pancake or 

_ fritter made chiefly of eggs. 

O/men, n. [Lat. omen, but, according to Varro, it 
was originally osmen, that which is uttered by the 
mouth, denoting wish or vow, and with him agree 
Festus and Nonius, says Vossius. Cicero assigns 
to the word the same origin as Varro. ‘‘ Voces ho- 
minum, que vocent omina.” But the word came 
afterward to denote things rather than words. Omen 
is, perhaps, for obmen, from the Gr. root dz, fut. 
sWopar, to see.] An occurrence supposed to signify 
or portend some future event; a sign or indication; 
a prognostic; a presage; an augury. 

Bid go with evil omen, and the brand 
Of infamy upon my name. Hilton. 

Omen, v.t. [imp. & p.p. OMENED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
OMENING. ] 

1. To indicate as likely to occur; to augur; as, to 
omen ill of an enterprise. 

2. Hence, to predict, as by omens; to divine; to 
foretell. ‘‘ The yet unknown verdict, of which, how- 

_ ever, all omened the tragical contents.” JV. Scott. 

O’mened (d/mend), a. Attended by, or containing, 
an omen oromens, ‘Hints deep omened with un- 

_ Wieldy schemes.” : Akenside. 

Ofmen-ing,n. An augury; a prognostication. 

These evil omenings do but point out conclusions which are 
most unlikely to come to pass. W. Scott. 

O-mén/tum, 7. [Lat.} (Anat.) The caul or epip- 
lodn; amembranaceous covering of the bowels, at- 
tached to the stomach, and lying on the anterior 

_ surface of the intestines. 

Omer, n. [Cf. HomER.] A Hebrew measure, the 
tenth of an ephah. 

Now, an omer is the tenth part of an ephah. Lx. xvi. 36. 

Om/i-lét/ie-al, a. [See HomILericaL.] Affable; 
polite; gifted in conversation. [Obs.] Farindon. 
m/i-mate,v.t. [Lat.ominari, ominatus, fr. omen, 
q.v.] To presage; to foreshow ; to foretoken. [ Obs.]} 

Om/i-nitte, v.i. To foretoken. [Obs.] 

This ominates sadly as to our divisions with the Romanists. 
Decay of Piety. 

Om/i-na/tion, n. [Lat. ominatio.] The act of omi- 
nating; a presaging; prognostic. [Obs.] ‘‘ Detest- 
able omination toward the priests of God.” fuller. 
m/i-nots, a. [Lat. ominosus, from omen, q. v.] 

1. Pertaining to an omen. 

2. Containing an omen; as, (a.) Foreshowing 
good; auspicious. 

Though he had a good ominous name to have made 
nothing followed. 
(b.) Foreboding evil; inauspicious. 

In the heathen worship of God, a sacrifice without a heart 
was accounted ominous. South. 

GOm/i-nois-ly, adv. In an ominous manner. 
m/i-notis-mess,”. The quality of being ominous. 

O-mis/si-ble, a [See Omir.] Capable of being 
omitted. 

©-mis/siom (o-mish/un), n. [Lat. omissio, Fr. omis- 
ah, cis omision, It. omissione, ommissione, See 

MIT. 

1. The act of leaving out; the neglect or failure 
to do something required by propriety or duty. 

The most natural division of all offenses is into those of 
omission and those of commission. Addison. 

2. That which is omitted or left out; as, an im- 
portant omission. 

O-mis/sive, a. [See Omir.] Leaving out; omit- 
ting. [are.] Stackhouse. 

O-mis/sive-ly, adv. By leaving out. 

O-mit’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OMITTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
OMITTING.] [Lat. omittere, omissum, from prefix 
ob and mittere, to cause to go, let go, send; Fr. 
omettre, Sp. omitir, It. omettere, ommettere.] 

1. To let fall; to leave out; not to insert or name}; 
to drop. 
These personal comparisons I omit. Bacon. 
2. Hence, to pass by; to forbear to perform or to 
make use of; to neglect, 
Her father omitted nothing in her education that might 
make her the most accomplished woman of her age. Addison. 

O-mit/tance, n. Act of omitting, or state of being 
omitted; forbearance; neglect. [Obs.] Shak. 

O-mit/ter, n. One who omits; a neglecter. 

The omitters thereof should not mutually censure each 
other. Fuller. 

Om/ni-biis, n. pes: dative plural, for all, from 
omnis, all.} A large four-wheeled carriage, con- 
veniently arranged to carry many people; espe- 
cially, a large carriage with seats running length- 
wise, used for conveying passengers a short dis- 
tance, in a city, or from village to village, or from 
a city to its environs. 
im/ni-eor-pod/re-al, a. [Lat, omnis, all, and cor- 
poreus, corporeal, from corpus, corporis, body.] 
Comprehending or including all bodies; embracing 
all substance. [Obs.] Cudworth. 

Om-ni’e-ty, n. That which is all-pervading or all- 
comprehensive; hence, the Deity. [are.] 

} Omniety formed nullity into an essence. Browne. 

Om/ni-fa/ri-otts, a. (Lat. omnifarius, from omnis, 
all.] Of all varieties, forms, or kinds. 

His wit, acuteness, and omnifarious learning found stuff to 
work on. Coleridge. 

Om-nif/er-otis,a. [Lat. omnifer, fr. omnis, all, and 
Serre, to bear.] All-bearing; producing all kinds. 


eace, 
acon. 





OMPHACINE 


Om-niffie, a. [Lat. as if omnificus, from omnts, 

all, and facere, to make.] All-creating. 
. Thou deep, peace! 
Said then the omnific word; your discord end. Milton. 

Om/ni-form, a. (Lat. omniformis, from omnis, all, 
and forma, form; Fr, omniforme. | Having every 
form or shape. 
m/ni-form/i-ty, n. Quality of having every form. 
m/ni-fy, v. ¢. [Lat. omnis, all, and facere, to 
make.] ‘To render universal; to enlarge. [Rare.] 

Omnify the disputed point into a transcendent, and you may 
defy the opponent to lay hold of it. Coleridge. 

Om-nig/e-notis (om-nij/e-nus), a. [Lat. omnigenus 
from omnis, all, and genus, kind; Fr. omnigéne. 
Consisting of all kinds. 
m/ni-graph, n. [Lat. omnis, all, and Gr. ypagew, 
to describe or write.] A pantograph. [fare.] 
m/ni-pa/ri-ent, a. [Lat. omniparens, all-pro- 
ducing, from omnis, all, and pareve, to bring forth.] 
Producing all things; all-producing. 
m/ni-par/i-ty, n. ([Lat., from omnis, all, and 
paritas, equality, parity, q. v.] General equality. 

Om-nip/a-rotis, a Producing all things; omni- 
parient. 

Oin/ni-per-¢ip/i-en¢e, n. [See infra.] Percep- 

Om/ni-per-¢ip/i-en-¢y, tion of every thing. 

Oni/ni-per-¢ip/i-ent, qa. [Lat. ommis, all, and per- 
cipiens, perceiving, p. pr. of percipere, to perceive, 
q.v.] Perceiving every thing. More. 

Om-nip/o-ten¢ce, n. [Lat. omnipotentia, Fr. om- 

Om-nip/o-ten-¢cy, nipotence, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
omnipotencia, It. omnipotenza.| The state of being 
omnipotent; hence, one who is omnipotent, 

Will Omnipotence neglect to save 
‘The suffering virtue of the wise and brave? Pope. 

Om-nip/o-tent, a. [Lat. omnipotens, from omnis, 
all, and potens, powerful, potent; O. Fr. & Pr. 
omnipotent, Sp. & Pg. omnipotente, It. onnipotente.] 

1. Possessing unlimited power; all-powerful; as, 
the Being that can create worlds must be omnipotent. 
2. Having unlimited power of a particular kind; 
as, omnipotent love. Shak. 
The Omnipotent, the Almighty; God. 

Om-nip/o-tent-ly, adv. In an omnipotent manner; 

_ With almighty power. 

Om/ni-prés/en¢ge, n. [Fr. omniprésence, It. onni- 
presenza. See infra.] Presence in every place at 
the same time; unbounded or universal presence, 
ubiquity ; — an attribute peculiar to God. 
m/ni-prés/en-¢y,n. Omnipresence. [Obs.] 
m/ni-prés/ent, a. [Fr. omniprésent, Lat. omnis, 
all, and pr@sens, present.] Present in all places 
at the same time; ubiquitary; as, the omnipresent 
Jehovah. 
m/ni-pre-gén/tial, a. Implying universal pres- 

ence. [Rare.] South. 

Om/ni-préwa-lent, a. [Lat. omnis, all, and pra- 
valens, prevalent.] Prevalent every where or en- 
tirely; all-prevalent. ‘‘ The Earl of Warwick, om- 
niprevalent at court in the declining of his co-rival, 
the Duke of Somerset.” Fuller, 

Om-nis/cien¢ge (om-nish’ens) (Synop., § 180), 2. 
[Fr. omniscience, Sp. omnisciencia, omniciencia, It. 
onniscienza.] The quality of being omniscient; — 
an attribute peculiar to God, 

Om-nis/cien-¢y, 7. Omniscience., [Obds.] 

Om-nis/cient (om-nish/ent), a. [Fr. omniscient, Sp. 
omnisciente, It. onnisciente, from Lat. omnis, all, 
and sciens, p. pr. of scire, to know.] Having uni- 
versal knowledge, or knowledge of all things; in- 
finitely knowing; all-seeing; as, the omniscient God. 

Om-nis/cient-ly, adv. By omniscience. 

Om-nis/ciows (om-nish/us), a [Lat. omnis, all 
and scire, to know; Sp. omniscio, It. onniscio. 

_All-knowing. | [Obs.] Hakewiil, 

Om/ni-spée/tive, a. [Lat. omnis, all, and specere, 
spicere, to view.] Beholding every thing; capable 
of seeing all things. [Rare.] “ Great, omniscient, 
omnispective Power!’ Boyce. 
m/ni-tim,». ([Lat., of all, gen. pl. of omnis, all.] 
(Finance.) The value taken as an average of the 
different stocks in which a loan to government is 

funded. [Hng.] Eng. Cyc. 

Om/ni-tim-giath’er-tim, n. [A macaronic com- 
pound of Lat. omniwm, of all, gen. pl. of omnis, all, 
and gatherum, from Eng. gather.] A miscellaneous 
collection of things or persons; a confused mixt- 
ure; amedley. [Colloq.] 

Om-niv/a-gant, a. [Lat. omnivagus, from omnis, 
all, and vagans, p. pr. of vagari, to wander.] Wan- 
dering any where and every where. 

Om-niv/o-rotis, a. [Lat. omnivorus, from omnis, 
all, and vorare, to eat greedily; Fr. omnivore, It. 
omnivoro.}]  All-devouring; eating every thing 
indiscriminately. 

Omodg/ra-phy, n. [Gr. 5yés, same, and ypagew, 
to write or describe.] A method of representing 
objects, intended to be a substitute for engraving, 
lithography, and painting. 
m/o-plate, n. [Fr. omoplate, It. omoplata, omo- 
plato, It. & N. Lat. omoplata, Gr. ®porharn, from 
@pos, the shoulder, and r\arn, wAara, the flat or 
broad surface of a body, from 7Aaris, flat, broad.]} 
(Anat.) The shoulder-blade or scapula. 
m/pha-cine (6m/fa-sin), a. [Fr. omphacin, Gr. 
dupaxcvos, from dppaz, an unripe grape or olive.] 
Pertaining to, or expressed from, unripe fruit. 
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Om/pha-lo-man’/cy, 7. 


Om/pha-lip/sy-ehite (-Kit), 7. 


6 
Om/pha-lip’tie, 


Om/pha-ldt/o-my, 7. 


~ 


OMPHALIC 


Omphaciné oil, or omphacine, a viscous brown juice 
extracted from green olives, with which the wrestlers in 
the ancient gymnastic exercises used to anoint their 
bodies. 
m-philie, a. (Gr. dudadrcxds, from dpudadés, the 
navel.] Pertaining to the navel. 
m/pha-lo-géle’, n. (Fr. omphalocéle, from Gr. 
éupards, the navel, and «An, a tumor.] (Med.) A 
rupture at the navel. Coxe, 
- Ee mn. [Gr. dupadds, navel, and etdvs, 

orm. 

1. (Anat.) The navel. [Raze.] 

2. (Bot.) The central part of the hilum of a seed, 
through which the nutrient vessels pass to the en- 
dosperm. Ogilvie. 

Gr. dpnpadds, the navel, 

ivination by means of 
earn how many more chil- 
Crabb. 
[Gr. dugdards, the 
navel, and Wixyn, breath, spirit, soul; Fr. ompha 
lopsyque.|] (Hccl. Hist.) One of a sect which pre- 
tended to derive pleasure from sitting with their 
eyes fixed on the navel. Bib. Repos. ii, 249. 
m/pha-lip/ter, )n. [Gr. dudadés, the navel, and 
éaTHp, one who looks, darks, 
belonging to sight, from the root 67, to see; Fr. 
omphaloptre.|_ An optical glass that is convex on 
both sides; a double-convex lens. [Obs.] Hutton. 
(Gr. dudadoropia, dupadn- 
Tonia, from dppadds, the navel, and roués, cutting, 
rénvew, to cut; Fr. omphalotomie.] (Surg.) The 
operation of dividing the navel-string. 


and pavteia, pecpeoy dl 
the navel of a child, to 
dren its mother may have. 


Om/pha-zite (49), n. (MJin.) A foliated, leek-green 


variety of pyroxene. Dana. 


Of’my, a. [Cf. Scot. oam, steam, vapor, Goth. akma, 


spirit.] Mellow, as land. [Obs.] Ray. 


On, prep. [A-8. on, an, 6, @, O. Sax. & O. Fries. an, 


D. aan, Goth. & O. H. Ger. ana, M. H. Ger. ane, 
N. H. Ger. an, Icel. d, Sw. d, allied to Gr. ava, 
Slav. na.] 

1. At, or in contact with, the surface or upper 

art of a thing, and supported by it; placed or 
ying in contact with the surface; as, my book is 
on the table; the table stands on the floor; the 
house rests on its foundation; we lie on a bed, or 
stand on the earth. 

2. Toward and to the surface of; — used to indi- 
cate the motion of a thing as coming or falling to the 
surface of another; as, rain falls on the earth. 
Whosoever shall fall on this stone shall be broken. D/att. xxi. 44. 

3. Upon;— denoting the performing or acting by 
contact with the surface, upper part, or outside of 
any thing; hence, by means of; with; as, to play 
on a harp, a violin, or adrum; to play on a piano. 

4. In addition to; besides; as, heaps on heaps; 
mischief on mischief; loss on loss. 

5. At or near;— indicating situation, place, or 
position; as, on the one hand, on the other hand; 
the fleet is ow the American coast; the island is 
situated on the coast of England; on each side 
stands an armed man, that is, at or near each side; 
Philadelphia is situated on the Delaware. 

6. In dependence or reliance upon; with confi- 
dence in; as, to depend ov a person for assistance; 
to rely on; hence, indicating the ground of any 
thing; as, he will covenant on certain considera- 
tions or conditions, the considerations being the 
support of the covenant. 

i At or in the time of; as, on the Sabbath we 
abstain from labor. 

(2 It is usual to say, a¢ the hour, on or in the day, in 
or on the week, month, or year. 

8. At the time of, with some reference to cause or 
motive; as, or public occasions, the officers appear 
in full dress or uniform. 

9. Toward; for; — indicating the object of some 
passion; as, have pity or compassion on him. 

10. At the peril of, or for the safety of. ‘‘ Hence, 
on thy life.” Dryden. 

11. By virtue of; with the pledge of; — denoting 
a pledge or engagement, or put before the thing 
pledged; as. he affirmed or promised on his word, 
or on his honor. 

: ED: To the account of ;— denoting imprecation or 
inyocation, or coming to, falling, or resting upon; 
as, on us be all the blame. 

13. In consequence of, or following; as, on the 
ratification of the treaty, the armies were dis- 
banded. 

14. In reference or relation to; as, on our part 
expect punctuality. 

(=~ Upon is used in the same sense with on, often with 
elegance, but frequently without necessity or advantage. 

On a sudden, suddenly.— On fire, in a state of burn- 
ing, or inflammation; and, metaphorically, in a rage or 
passion. — On high, in an elevated place; sublimely. — 
On tt, ont, of it. [Collog. and vulgar.] — On the alert, in 
a state of vigilance or activity. — On the way, on the 
road, proceeding, traveling, journeying, or making prog- 
ress.— On the wing, in flight; flying; hence, departing. 


On, adv. 1. Forward, in progression; onward; as, 


move on; go on. 

2. Forward, in succession; as, from father to 
son, from the son to the grandson, and so on. 

3. In continuance; without interruption or ceas- 
ing; as, sleep on, take your ease; say on, sing on; 
write on. 


On/a-Zer, n. 


O/man-ism, n. [From Onan 


Once (wiins), adv. 


Once (Ons), 2. 


On-¢id'i-itim, n. 


On-ebt/o-my, n. 


@n dié (Ong/de). 


One (win), a. 
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4, Adhering; not off; as in the phrase, “ He is 
neither on nor off,” that is, he is not steady, he is 
irresolute. 

5. Attached to the body; as, his clothes are 
not on. 

{> On is sometimes used as an exclamation, or rath- 
er as acommand to move or proceed, some verb being 
understood; as, cheerly on, courageous friends; that is, 
go on, move on. 

To put on, to attach to the body, as clothes or arms, 
[Lat. onager, onagrus, Gr. dvaypos, 
Fr. onagre, Pr. onager, onagri, onagre, Sp., Pg., 
& It. onagro. | 

1. (Zo0l.) The wild ass (Hquus asinus), a soliped, 
pachydermatous mammal, originally inhabiting the 
great deserts of Central Asia, and still found there 
in its wild state. 

2. (Antiq.) A military engine acting like a sling, 
which threw stones from a bag or wooden bucket, 
and was operated by machinery. Fairholt. 

Gen. xxxix. 9); Fr. 
onanisme, Sp. & It. ORG The crime of self- 
pollution; masturbation. 

Kee Eng. ones, onis, enes, onste, 
from one; D. eens, from een, and O. H. Ger. eines, 
N.H. Ger. einst, from ein, one. ] 

1. At one time; on one occasion, and one only. 
Trees that bear mast are fruitful but once in two years. Bacon. 

2. At one former time; formerly. 

My soul had once some foolish fondness for thee; 
But hence ’tis gone. Addison. 

3. At some one indefinite future time ;— nearly 
in the sense of ever. 

When wilt thou... give thy Redeemer the possession of thy 
soul? When shall it once be? Baxter. 

(=> Once is used as a noun when preceded by this 
or that ; as, this once, that once. 

At once. (a.) At the same point of time; immediately; 
without delay. ‘t Stand not upon the order of your going, 
but go at once.” Shak. “I... withdrew at once and 
altogether from the management.” Jeffrey. (b.) At the 
same time; as, they all moved at once ; hence, when re- 
ferring to two or more together, as one. 

This hath all its force at once, on the first impression. 

Atterbury. 
— Once and again, at repeated times; repeatedly. “A 
dove sent forth once and again, to spy.” Ailton. 
[Fr. once, Sp. & Pg. onza, It. lonza, 
from Lat. lynx, Gr. Ady?, a lynx, with J thrown off, 
as if it were the article; N. Lat. felis uncia. Cf. 
OuNCE.] (Zo0l.) A digitigrade, carnivorous mam- 
mal, of the cat kind; the ounce. See OUNCE. 
(Bot.) A genus of orchideous 
plants, the flower of one species of which (0. papi- 
lio) resembles a butterfly. Baird. 
[Fr. oncotomie, Gr. dyxos, a tu- 
mor, and 7épvecy, to cut.) (Surg.) The opening of 
an abscess with a cutting instrument, or the remoyal 
of atumor. [Written also onkotomy.] Dunglison. 
{Fr.] They say, or it is said: 
hence, as a noun, a flying report; as, it is a mere 
on dit. 
[A-S. @n, din, O. Sax. en, O. Fries. 
an, en, D. & Dan. een, Sw. en, Icel. einn, O. & N. 
H. Ger. ein, Goth. dins, din, allied to Lat. &@nus, 
anus, oinus, W. un, Ir. & Gael. aon, an.] 

1. Being but a single unit, or entire being or thing, 
and no more; not multifold; single; individual ;— 
used as a cardinal number. ‘The dream of Pha- 
raoh is one.” Gen. xli. 25, 

(=> In this use, it often takes a sense nearly equiva- 
lent to the indefinite article @ or an; as, one horse, man, 
stove, &c. 

2. Denoting a person conceived or spoken of in- 
definitely ; — used as an indefinite pronoun or adjec- 
tive; as, if one should inquire. ‘‘I am the sister of 
one Claudio” [ Shak.], that is, of a certain individual 
named Claudio. 

(2 It is often used in this sense, with some, any, or 
no; as, will some one speak? It is sometimes joined 
with another, to denote a reciprocal relation. 

They did not contend with one another at home. Davenant. 

When any one heareth the word of the kingdom. 

Matt. xiii. 19, 
In this use, as a pronoun, ove may be in the plural; as, 
the great ones of the earth; they came with their little 
ones. ‘ 

3. Pointing out a contrast, or denoting a particu- 
lar thing different from some other specified thing; 
—used as a correlative adjective. 

Ask from the one side of heaven unto the other whether there 
hath been any such thing. eut. iv. 32. 

4. Closely bound together; constituting a whole; 
undivided; united. 

I study other friendships, and more one 
Than these can ever be, or else wish none, B. Jonson. 

The church is therefore one, though the members may be 
many. Pearsons 

5. Single in kind; the same; a common. 

One plague was on you all, and on your lords. 1 Sam. vi. 4. 

(=> One is often used in forming compound words, the 
meaning of which is obvious without special explanation ; 
as, one-arched, one-armed, one-celled, one-colored, one- 
eyed, one-handed, one-hearted, one-horned, one-ideaed, 
one-leaved, one-legged, one-masted, one-nerved, one- 
ribbed, one-seeded, one-story, one-stringed, one-sylla- 
ble, one-valved, one-winged, and the like. 


ON-LOOKER 


All one, just the same; as, it is all one what dobtedion 
take. — Af one, in union; in agreement or concord. ‘* The 
king resolved to keep Ferdinand and Philip a¢ one with 
themselves.” Bacon. 

The worthy story-tellers are not at one as to the facts. 

Prof. Wilson. 

See ATtone.— Jn one, in union; in one united body.— 

One day. (a.) On a certain or particular day, referring to 

time past. 

One day when Phebe fair, 

With all her band, was following the chase. Spenser, 

Mh) eaters to future time; at a future time, indefi- 
nitely. 

One (wiin), v. ¢ To cause to become one; to gather 
into one. [Obs. 

Onel-bér/ry (wtin’bér/r}), n. (Bot.) An herb of 
the genus Paris ; true-love. 

One/-hGérse (witin-), @ Drawn by one horse; hay- 
ing but a single horse; as, a one-horse carriage. 

O-nei’/ro-erit/ie, n. [Fr. oneirocritique, onirocri- 
tique, Gr. dvetpoxpirns. See infra.] An interpreter 
of dreams; one who judges what is signified by 
dreams. Warburton. Addison. 

O-nei/ro-erit/ie, a. [Gr. dvetpoxpirtxés, from 

O-nel’ro-erit/ie-al, dvetpos, dvetpov, dream, and 
kotttkés, critical, from xpivew, to judge, discern; 
Fr. onetrocritique, onirocritique.| Pertaining to 
the interpretation of dreams, or pretending to judge 
of future events signified by dreams. ‘* My oneiro- 
critical correspondent.” Addison. 

O-nei/ro-erit/i-¢ism, n. The art of interpreting 
dreams. ‘‘No commendable phantasm in old onei- 
rocriticism.” Browne. 

O-nei’/ro-erit/ies, n. sing. The art of interpreting 
dreams. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

O-net'ro-dign’t-c, n. ee ébvetpos, dvecpov, dream, 
and dd6v7, pain.] (MMed.) Painful dreams, or dis- 
turbed sleep, including nightmare and somnambu- 
lism. Dunglison. 

O-nei/ro-man/cy,”. [Fr. oniromancie, from Gr. 
8vetpos, dream, and payreia, divination.] Divination 
by dreams. ‘‘Oneiromancy or prophecy by means 

_of dreams.” De Quincey. 

O'nei-rés/eo-pist, n. One who interprets dreams. 

O/nei-r6s’co-py, n. [Gr. dvetpos, a dream, and 
oxoreiv, to consider.] The interpretation of dreams. 

One’li-ness (wtin/li-nes), m. The state of being one 
or single. [Obs.] 

ca Oneliness, or singularity, is essential toit. Cudworth. 

One/’ly, a. The same as ONLY. [abe Spenser. 

One’ment (witin/ment), n. State of being one, 
at one, united, or reconciled. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

One/ness (wtin/nes, 109),. [From one.] The state 
of being one; singleness in number; individuality ; 
unity. 

sf Our God is one, or rather very oneness. Hooker. 

Onler-a-ry,a. [Lat. onerarius, from onus, oneris 
load, burden; Fr. onéraire, It. & Sp. onerario. | 
Fitted or intended for the carriage of burdens ; com- 
prising a burden, 
n/er-ate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ONERATED; Pp. p7. 
& vb. n. ONERATING.] [Lat. onerare, oneratum, 
from onus, oneris,a load, burden; Fr. onérer.] To 
load; to burden. [ Obs.] 
n/er-a/tion, n. The act of loading. [Obs.] 
n/er-otis, a. [Lat. onerosus, from onus, oneris, a 
load, burden; Fr. onéreux, Sp. & It. oneroso.} 
Burdensome; oppressive. ‘Too onerous a solici- 
tude.” I, Taylor. 

Onerous cause (Scots Law), a good and legal consider- 
ation ; — opposed to gratuitous. 

Gnler-otte ly, adv. In an onerous manner; oppres- 
sively. 

One/-sid/ed (wtin/-), a. 1. Having one side only; 
hence, limited to one side; partial; unjust; unfair; 
as, a one-sided view or statement. ‘* Such unguarded 
and one-sided language.” T. Arnold. 

2. (Bot.) Growing on one side of a stem; as, 
one-sided flowers. 

One’=sid/ed-ness (wiin/-), n. 

_ sided. 

On/ey-er,n. [From ony, to settle accounts in the 
exchequer, from the mark o. ni, which is an abbre- 
viation of the Latin form oneretur, nisi habeat 
sufficientem exonerationem.] An accountant of the 
exchequer. [Obs.] Shak. 
n/=g0/ing,n. Act of going forward; procedure; 
event. 


The brightest hour in which feeling and fancy ever flung 
their united radiance over the common on-goings of this our 
commonplace world, and every-day life. Prof. Wilson. 


State of being one- 


On/suent, n. A corruption of unguent. See UN- 
GUENT. 

On/-hing/er, n. One who hangs on or follows 
closely. W. Scott. 


n/ion (tin/yun), n. [Fr. oignon, ognon, Pr. uig- 
non, ignon, from Lat. unio, a kind of single onion, 
the bulb of which was formed of a single piece, 
from unio, oneness, unity, from wnus, one.) (Bot.) 
A plant of the genus Alliwm (A. cepa); also, its 
bulbous root, much used as an article of food. 
n/fion-eyed, a. Having the eyes full of tears, 
as if by the use of an onion. 

Iam an ass— am onion-eyed. 
O-ni/ro-erit/ie, a. See ONEIROCRITIC, ~ 
On-kdt/o-my,n. See ONcoTOMY. 
On/li-ness,n. The state of being alone, [0bs.] 
On/-look/er, n. A looker-on. 


Shak. 
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ON-LOOKING 


Dn/-look/ing, a. 
foreboding. 
Oni a. [O. Eng. onely, A-S. dnlic, enlic, i.e., 
one-like. ] 
1. One alone; single; as, John was the only man 
present. 
2. Alone in its class; by itself; not associated 
with others of the same class or kind; as, an only 


Looking onward or forward; 


3. Distinguished above all others; pre-eminent. 
“The only art taught in the schools for the direc- 
tion of the mind.” Locke. 

On/ly, adv. [A-S. dmlice, enlice. See supra.] 

1. In one manner, or for one purpose alone; 
solely; singly; merely; barely. 

I propose my thoughts only as conjectures. Burnet. 

And, to be loved himself, needs only to be known. Dryden. 


2. Above all others; particularly. [Obs.] ‘His 
most only elected mistress.” Marston. 
3. Utterly; entirely; wholly. ‘She being only 
wicked.” Beau. § Fl. 
On/o-brij’ehis,n. [Gr. dvos, an ass, and Bpoyew, 
to devour.] (Bot.) A genus of leguminous plants, 


including the sainfoin. 
O-ndbVo-gy, n. [Gr. dvos, an ass, and éyos, dis- 
course.] Foolish discourse. 


On/o-m n/¢cy, n. [Fr. onomancie, for onomatoman- 
cie, from Gr. dvopa, name, and payreia, divination ; 
Sp. onomancia, It. onomantia, onomanzia.] Divi- 
nation by the letters of a name. 

Destinies were superstitiously, by onomancy, deciphered out 
of names. Camden. 

On/o-min’tie, a. Predicted by names, or the 
n/o-mian/tie-al, letters composing names. 

On/o-mis/tie, a. (Gr. dvopa, name.) (Law.) Per- 
taining to, or consisting of, a name;— sometimes 
applied to the signature of an instrument where the 
body of it is in the handwriting of another Pee 

wrrill. 

On/o-miis/ti-eon, n. [Gr. dvopacrikdy (sc. BiBdiov), 
from dvopacrixés, belonging to naming, from dyvo- 
paterv, to name, from dvopza, name.}] A collection 
of names and terms; an arrangement of topics 
with their names; a dictionary; a common-place 
book. 

On/o-ma-tich’ny, n. (Gr. dvoua, a name, and 
réxvn, art.] Prognostication by the letters of a 


name, 

On/o-ma-tdl/0-Zist, n. One versed in the history 
of names. 

On/o-ma-tidl/o-gy, n. [Fr. onomatologie, from Gr. 
dvopa, dvéparos, name, and Adyos, discourse; Aéyetr, 
to say, speak.] A discourse or treatise on names, 
or the history of the names of persons. 

O-nébm/a-tope, n. [See infra.] A word formed to 
resemble the sound made by the thing signified. 
n/o-miat/o-poe/ia (-pe/ya), n. [Gr. dvoparororta, 
from dvopa, dvéuaros, a name, and 7orety, to make; 
Lat. onomatopwia, Fr. onomatopée.] 

1. (Gram. & Rhet.) The formation of a word with 
resemblance in sound to that made ey the thing sig- 
nified; as, to buzz, as bees; to crackle, as burning 
thorns; the theory that all words had this origin. 

2. The use of a word whose sound corresponds 
to the sound of the thing signified. 
n/o-miat/o-po-ét/ie, a. [Gr. dvoparototnrekés, Fr. 
onomatopéique. See supra.| Formed to resemble 
the sound of the thing signified. 
n/o-miat/o-py, 7. The same as ONOMATOPGIA, 

Ondm/o-min/cy, n. The same as ONOMANCY. 

O-no'nis, n. [Lat., from Gr. dvwvics.] (Bot.) A 
genus of leguminous plants found in Europe. 
n/sét, mn. [From on and set.] A rushing or setting 
upon; a violent attack; assault; a storming; espe- 
cially, the assault of an army or body of troops 
upon an enemy or a fort, 


The shout 
Of battle now began, and rushing sound 
Of onset. Milton. 
On/sét, v. t. To assault; to set upon; to begin. 


Obs.] farew. 
On/sét-ting, nm. A rushing upon or assaulting. 
On/slaught (6n/slawt),n. [A-S. onslagan, to strike 

or dash against, to destroy. Cf. ANSLAIGHT.] 
' Attack; onset; aggression; assault, ‘‘By storm 

and onslaught to proceed.” Hudibras. 
On/stéad (-stéd), n. [Probably a corruption of 
homestead, q. vi] A single farm-house. [Prov. 
ng. Grose. 
On/tg, prep. [From on and to. Cf. Inro.] On the 
top of; upon; on, [Prov. Eng. Collog. U. 8.] 
Mrs. Stowe. 
On/to-lsz/ie, uP [Fr. ontologique, Sp. onto- 
On/to15g’ie-al,{ logico.] Pertaining to the sci- 
ence of being in general, and its essential attributes 
and relations, and also to the argument for the 
being of God from the necessities of thought or of 
being. 

Ontological proof, the a priort argument for being in 
general, and for the being of God, and its essential attri- 
butes and relations, derived from the necessary elements 
involved in the very idea of God. According to others, it 
is the argument derived from the necessary existence of 
time and space, and hence the necessary existence of 
some being to fill and occupy them. 


On‘to-1dZ/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of on- 
. tology. 
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On-tbl/o-gist, n. Personsolesrtntest One who treats 
of, or considers the nature and qualities of, being in 
general. 

On-tol/o-gy, n. [Fr. ontologie, It. & Sp. ontologia, 
from Gr. dvra, the things which exist, pl. neut. of 
ay, dvros, being, p. pr. of etvar, to be, and dédyas, dis- 
course.}| That part of the science of metaphysics 
which investigates and explains the nature and 
eases properties and relations of all beings, as 
such. 

Omus,n. [Lat.] The burden. 

Onus probandi (Lat., burden of proving], the obliga- 
tion to furnish evidence to prove a thing; the burden of 
proof. 

On’ward, a. [A-8. onweard, anweard, untoward, 
opposed. } 

1. Advanced or advancing; as, an onward course. 

2. Tending or carried toward a contemplated or 
desirable end; increased; improved. 

Within a while, Philoxenus came to see how onward the 
fruits were of his friend’s labor. Sidney. 

On/ward, adv. Toward the point before or in front; 
forward; progressively; in advance; as, to move 
onward, 

Not one looks backward; onward still he goes. 

On/wards, adv. Sec ONWARD. 
n/y-eha (6n/i-ka), mn. ([Lat. onyx, onychis, Gr. 
dvvz, dvuxos, a claw, a finger-nail, a yellowish pre- 
cious stone, a veined gem, a muscle of the scallop 
species. } 

1. The shell of a species of muscle, found in the 
ae of India, which, when burned, emits a musky 
odor. 

_ 2. The precious stone called onyz. 

Omy-eho-man/cy, n. [Fr. onychomancie, from 
Gr. dvvz, dvuxos, a finger-nail, and payreia, divina- 

_ tion.] ivination by the nails. 

Onyx, n. [Lat. onyx, Gr. dvvi, Fr. onyx, Pr. & Pg. 
onix, Sp. onix, oniz, onice, onique, It. onice. See 
OnycHaA.] (Min.) Chalcedony consisting of parallel 
layers of different shades of color, and used for 
making cameos, the figure being cut in one layer 

_ upon the next as a basis or ground. Dana. 

O/o-lite, n. [Fr. oolite, oolithe, It. oolite, Sp. oolita, 
from Gr. wév, egg, and AiSos, stone, from its resem- 
blance to the roes of fish.] (Geol.) A variety of 
limestone, consisting of round grains, as small as 
the roe of a fish. It sometimes constitutes exten- 
sive beds. 

(> The proper oolite formation belongs to the meso- 
zoic in the geological series, between the chalk and the 
lias. Dana. 

O/o-lit/ie, a. ([Fr. oolithique. See supra.] Per- 
taining to odlite; composed of or resembling 

_ oblite. 

O0/o-litif/er-otis, a. [From odlite and Lat. ferre, 
to bear.] Producing odlite or roe-stone. 

0-dV/0-gist, n. [See infra.] One who is versed in 
odlogy. 

O0-61’0-Sy,n. [Gr. wév, an egg, and \dyos, discourse. | 
The science of eggs in relation to their coloring, 
size, shape, and number, and the law deduced from 
that knowledge. 

Qo/long (60/long), n. [Chinese, green dragon.] A 
variety of black tea possessing the flavor of green 
tea. [Written also oulong.] 


Pope. 


Qo'mi-avae ) (00/-), m. A kind of large boat used by 
Qo/mi-ak the Esquimaux. Simmonds. 


Oost (dost), n. See OAsT. 

©-dt/i-eoid, n. [Gr. wé6v, an egg.] (Zodl.) A semi- 
oviparous mammal. See MAMMAL. Dana. 

Qoze (60z),v.t. [imp.& p.p. 0OZED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
OOZING.] [Prov. Eng. weeze. See infra.] To flow 
gently; to percolate, as a liquid through the pores 
of a substance, or through small openings. 

The latent rill, scarce oozing through the grass. Thomson. 

Qoze (60z), v. ¢. To cause to flow forth gently; to 
cause to percolate, or pass as a liquid, slowly 
through pores or small openings; to drop; to shed; 
to distill, 

The hardest eyes 
Oozed pitying dews. A. Smith. 

@orxe (00z),n. [Cf. Proy. Eng. ouse, the liquor in a 
tanner’s vat, A-S. wds, juice, ooze, broth, wase, 
dirt, mire, mud, wésig, oozy, juicy, moist, O. Fries. 
& D. wase, mud, Icel. veisa, sewer, ditch, pool.] 

1. Soft mud or slime; earth so wet as to flow 
gently, or easily yield to pressure, 

2. Soft flow; spring. 

3. The liquor of a tan-vat. 

QOoz/ing (00z/-), n. That which oozes; ooze. Keats. 
Ooxly (00z/-), a. Miry; containing soft mud; re- 
_sembling ooze; as, the oozy bed of ariver. Pope. 

O/pa-eate, or O-pa/eate,v.t. [Lat. opacare, opa- 
catum. See ye To shade; to darken; to 
obscure; to cloud. [0bs.] Boyle, 

O-paic¢li-tty, n. [Lat. opacitas, Fr. opacité, Sp. 
opacidad, It. opacita.] 

1. The state of being opaque; the quality of a 
body which renders it impervious to the rays of 
light; want of tra \sparency; opaqueness, 

Darkness; obscurity. 

O-pa/eotis, a. [Lat. opacus, It. & Sp. opaco, Fr. 
opaque.| The same as OPAQUE. [fare.] Milton. 

O-pa/eotis-ness,n. Imperviousness to light; opac- 
ity; opaqueness. [ Obs. Evelyn. 

O-pae/ti-lar, a. The same as OPAQUE. [Obs.] 








OPEN 


O’/pah, n. (Ichth.) A large sea-fish (Lampris gutia- 
tus), called also 
kingJish. Its back , 
is of a steel-blue 
color, its flanks of 
a rich green, and 
its abdomen of a 
rose color. 

O-pake’, a. 

_ OPAQUE. 

O’pal, n. [Lat. opa- 
lus, Gr. dmadAtos, —— 
ro “apc Opah, or King-fish (Lampris guttatus). 
cious stone; Fr. opale, Sp. & It. opalo.] (Min.) A 
mineral consisting of silex in what is called the 
soluble state, and usually a small quantity of water. 

Q@ The precious opal presents a peculiar play of col- 
ors of delicate tints, and is highly esteemed as a gem. 
The jire opal is less transparent, and the colors are like 
the red and yellow of flame. Common opal has a milky 
appearance. Menilite is a brown, impure variety, occur- 
ring in concretions at Menil-Montant, near Paris. Dana. 

O'pal-és¢e’ (5/pal-%s’), v. i. [imp. & p. p. OPAL- 
ESCED (0/pal-@st’); p. pr. & vb. n. OPALESCING.] 
[See supra.] To give forth a play of colors, like 

_ the opal. 

O’pal-és/¢ence, n. [Sce infra.] (Min.) A reflec- 
tion of a milky or pearly light from the interior of 

_ a mineral, Dana, 

O’pal-és’¢gent, a. [See OPALESCE.] Reflecting a 

_ milky or pearly light from the interior. 

O/pal-ine, a. [Fr. opalin.] Pertaining to or like 

_ opal. 

O’/pal-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. OPALIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. OF ALIZTES. | [Fr. opaliser.] To convert 
into opal, or a substance like opal; as, opalized 

_ wood. Lyell. 

O/pal-jas/per, n. (J/in.) A kind of opal contain- 
ing iron, and resembling jasper, but not so hard. 

O-paque’ (o-pak’), a. [KFr. opaque, Lat. opacus. 
See Opacous.] [Written also opake.] 

1. Impervious to the rays of light; not transpar- 
ent; as, an opaque substance, 

2. Dark; obscure. 

O-paque’, n. That which is opaque; opacity; 
opaqueness. [/tare.] 

O-paque/’/ness (-pak/-), ». The quality of being 

_ impervious to light; want of transparency ; opacity. 

Ope,a. [Abbreviated from epen.] Open. 

On Sunday heaven's gate stands ope. 

Ope, v.t.&%. Toopen. [Poet.] 

O/ pen (0/pn, 20),a. [A-8. open, imp. from an hypo- 
thetical edpan, to open, D. open, Icel. opinn, Sw. 
dppen, Dan. aaben, L. Ger. apen, O. Il. Ger. offan, 
N.H. Ger. offen.] 

1. Free of access; not shut up; not closed ; afford- 
ing unobstructed ingress or egress; not impeding 
or obstructing motion; also, sometimes, not locked 
up, or covered over ;— applied to passage-ways}; as, 
an open door, window, road, &c.; also, to inclosed 
structures or objects; as, open houses, boxes, bas- 
kets, bottles, &c.; also, to means of communication 
or approach by water or land; as, an open harbor 
or roadstead, an open field or common, the open 
country, &c. 


See 





Herbert. 


Through the gate, 
Wide open and unguarded, Satan passed. Milton. 
2. Free to be used, employed, enjoyed, visited, 
read, or the like; not private; public; unrestricted 
in use; liable to the approach of any one; exposed; 
as, an open book or letter; an open library, museum, 
court, or other assembly ; an open view or prospect. 
If Demetrius... have a matter against any man, the law is 
open, and there are deputies; let them implead one another. 
Acts xix. 38. 
The service that I truly did his life 
Hath left me open to all injuries. Shak. 
3. Not drawn together or contracted; expanded ; 
as, an open hand; open arms; an open flower. 
Each, with open arms, embraced her chosen knight. Dryden. 
4. Hence, (a.) Without reserve; frank; easily 
understood; hearty; cordial; generous; liberal; 
bounteous ; — applied to personal character, and the 
expression of thought and feeling. ‘‘ With aspect 
open shall erect his head.” Pope. 
The Moor is of a free and open nature. Shak. 
The French are always open, familiar, and talkative. Addison, 
(b.) Not concealed or secret; not hidden; exposed 
to view; clear; undisguised; apparent; artless; — 
applied to schemes, plans, devices, and the like. 
We are to exercise our thoughts, and lay open the treasures 
of divine truth. Burnet. 
5. Not frozen up; not stiffened with cold; not 
locked with ice; not frosty; mild; moderate; as, 
an open Polar Sea; an open river; the canal is still 
oper. 
' An open and warm wintcr portendeth a hot and dry sum- 
mer. Bacon. 
6. Not settled or adjusted ; not balanced or closed; 
as, an open account; an open policy. 
7. Not blinded or obscured; not unwilling to see; 
attentive. 
Thine eyes are open upon all the ways of the sons of men. 
Jer. xxxii. 19 
8. Not deaf; not unwilling to hear; listening. 


The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears 
are open unto their cry. Ps. xxxiv. Ke 
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9. Free to be discussed; not settled or closed up 
by a decision; as, an open question. 

10. Easily enunciated; spoken without closing 
the mouth. ‘*Though oft the ear the open vowels 
tire.” Pope. 

11. (Mus.) Not closed or stopped with the finger ; 
—said of the string of an instrument, as of a violin, 
when it is not pressed, but is allowed to vibrate 
throughout its whole length. 

In open, in full view; without concealment; openly. 
Beau. & Jip Open diapason (Mus.), a certain stop in 
an organ, in which the pipes or tubes are formed like the 
mouthpiece of a flageolet at the end where the wind en- 
ters, and are open at the other end.— Open harmony, 
harmony the tones of which are widely dispersed, or sep- 
arated by wide intervals. — Open tone, a tone produced 
by an open string, that is, by a string vibrating through- 
out its whole length. — Open vowel, or sound, a vowel or 
sound pronounced with a larger aperture of the lips or 
cavity of the mouth, as compared with others called close 
vowels or sounds. 

Syn.—Candid ; ingenuous ; unclosed ; uncovered ; 
unprotected; exposed; plain; apparent; obvious; evi- 
dent; public ; unreserved ; frank ; sincere ; undissem- 
bling; artless. See CANDID and INGENUOUS. 

G’pen (5/pn), v. t. [imp. & p. p. OPENED (5/pnd) ; 
p.pr.& vb..OPENING.] [A-S. openian, D. openen, 
Sw. dppna, Dan. aabne, N. H. Ger. dffnen.] 

1. To make open; to render free of access; to 
unclose; to unbar; to unlock; to remove any fast- 
ening from; as, to open a door, a desk, &c.; to break 
the seal of; as, to-open a letter ; to remove a covering 
from; as, to open a box, apit, &c.; to cut through, 
perforate, or lance; as, to open a vein, a boil, &c.; 
to break, split, rend, or otherwise divide; as, the 
earth is opened by an earthquake; to clear; as, to 
open a road; to expand or spread; as, to open the 
hand; to unstop; as, to open a bottle, &c.; and other 
like uses. 

2. To bring to view; to exhibit; to make ap- 
parent; to interpret; to explain; to reveal; to dis- 
close. 

Did not our heart burn within us, while he talked with us 


by the way, and while he opened to us the Scriptures. 
Luke xxiv. 82. 

The English did adventure far to open the north parts of 
America. Abbot. 

3. Hence, used reflexively, to communicate; to 
speak with reserve, 

After the Earl of Lincoln was slain, the king opened himself 
to some of his council, that he was sorry for the earl’s 
death. Bacon. 

4. To enter upon; to begin; to commence; as, 
to open a discussion; to open fire upon an enemy ; 
to open trade, negotiation, or correspondence, 

You retained him only for the opening of your cause. Dryden. 

It is the privilege of tale-tellers to open their story in an 
inn. W., Scott. 

To open up, to lay open; to discover; to disclose. 
* Poetry that had opened wp so many delightful views 
into the character and condition of our ‘bold peasantry, 
their country’s pride.’” Prof. Wilson. 

O/’pen (5’/pn), v.i. 1. To unclose; to be unclosed; 
to be parted, 

The earth opened and swallowed up Dathan, and covered 
the company of Abiram. Ps, evi. 17. 

2. To begin to appear; as, the harbor opened to 
our view. 

3. To commence; to begin; as, the sales of stock 
opened at par. 

4. (Sporting.) To bark on scent or view of the 


_ game. 

O’/pen=bill, n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus 
Anastomus, allied to the stork;—-so called because 
the two parts of the bill touch only at the base and 

_ tip, leaving an open space in the middle. 
O’/pen-er (0/pn-er), nm. One who, or that which, 
opens. ‘True opener of my eyes.” Milton. 
O’pen-eyed (5/pn-id), a. Watchful; vigilant. 
O/pen-hand/ed (0’pn-hind/ed), a. enerous ; 
_liberal; munificent. Rowe. 
O/pen-héad/ed, a. Bare-headed. [0Obs.] 
O/pen-heiirt/ed (0’/pn-hirt/ed), a, Candid; frank; 
_ generous. Dryden. 
O/pen-heirt/ed-ly, adv. With frankness; with- 
_ out reserve. 

O’pen-heirt/ed-ness, n. Frankness; candor ; 

_ sincerity ; munificence; generosity. 

O/pen-ing (60/pn-ing), 2. 1. A place which is open; 
a breach; an aperture; a hole or perforation. 

2. Beginning; commencement; first appearance; 
as, the opening of a speech. 
The opening of your glory was like that oflight. Dryden. 

O’pen-ly (5/pn-ly), adv. 1. In an open manner; 
publicly; not in private; without secrecy; as, to 
avow our sins and follies openly. 


Op/er-a-ble, a. 


se 
Op/er-a-house, 7. 


Op/er-ant, a. 


Op/er-ate, v. i. 
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6! pen=-work (-wiirk), n. Any thing manufactured 


so as to show openings through its substance; 
work filled with openings or perforations. 


Opler-&, n. [Fr. opéra, It. & Sp. opera, from It. 


opera, work, composition, opposed to an improvisa- 
tion, from Lat. opera, pains, work, from opus, 
operis, work, labor.] 

1. A musical drama consisting of airs, choruses, 
recitations, &c., enriched with magnificent scenery, 
machinery, and other decorations, and representing 
some passionate action. Moore. 

2. The score of a musical drama, either written 
or in print. 

3. The house where operas are exhibited. 

[It. operabile, Sp. operable. See 
OPERATE.] Practicable. [Obs.] Browne. 
p/er-a-glass, n. A short tele- 
scope with concave eye-lenses 
of low power, usually made 
double, or with a tube and set of 
glasses for each eye, and used at 
theaters and other places of pub- 
lic amusement to see objects with ; 
greater distinctness; a lorgnette. air 
pfer-a-hat, n. A hat which MBL—~z 
folds up into a narrow space. 
Simmonds. 
A house or theater for the 
representation of operas. 
p/er-am/e-ter, n. [From Lat. opus, operis, pl. 
opera, work, and Gr. wérpoy, measure.] An instru- 
ment or machine for measuring work done, espe- 
cially for ascertaining the number of rotations 
made by a machine or wheel in manufacturing 
cloth; a counter. Ure. 
p/er-an¢e, n, The act of operating or working ; 
pfer-an-¢y, operation. [fare.] 

He never denies, yet never admits, it any separate op- 
erancy. ‘oleridge. 
[Lat. operans, p. pr. of operari. 
See infru.] Having power to produce an effect; 







Mihir 


Opera-glass. 


operative. [Obs.] Shak. 
Op/er-ant, mn. One who operates; an operator. 
[Rare.] Coleridge. 


[imp. & p.p. OPERATED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. OPERATING.] ([Lat. operari, operatus, from 
opus, operis, work, labor; It. operare, Sp. oprar, 
Fr. opérer.] 


1. To perform a work or labor; to act; to exert. 


power or strength, physical or mechanical, 

2. To produce an appropriate physical effect; to 
issue in the result designed by nature; especially 
(Med.), to take appropriate effect on the human 
system, 

3. To act or produce effect on the mind; to exert 
moral power or influence. 

The virtues of private persons operate but onafew. Atterbury. 
A plain, convincing reason operates on the mind both of a 
learned and an ignorant hearer as long as he lives. Swift. 

4. oar ge To perform some manual act in a 
methodical manner upon a human body, and usu- 
ally with instruments, with a view to restore sound- 
ness or health, as in amputation, lithotomy, and 
the like. 
p’/er-ate, v. ¢. 1. To produce as an effect; to 
cause; to occasion. 


The same cause would operate a diminution of the value of 
stock. Hamilton. 


2. To put into or to continue in operation or ac- 


_ tivity; to work; as, to operate a machine. 
Op/er-atfie, 

Op/er-atiie-al, 
, to, or designed for, the opera. 
Op/er-a’tion, 7. 


be Pertaining to the opera; re- 
sembling the opera; appropriate 


[Lat. operatio, Fr. opération, 
Pr. operacio, Sp. operacion, It. operazione.] 

1. The act or process of operating; agency; the 
exertion of power, physical, mechanical, or moral. 

The pain and sickness caused by manna are the effects of 
its operation on the stomach. Locke, 

Speculative painting, without the assistance of manual op- 
eration, can never attain to perfection. Dryden. 

2. The method of working; mode of action. 
“Many medicinal drugs of rare operation.” Heylin. 

3. That which is operated or accomplished; an 
effect brought about by a definite plan; as, military 
or naval operations. 

4. Effect produced; influence. 

The bards were next the druids in regard, and played ex- 
cellently to their songs on their harps, whereby they had great 
operation on the vulgar. uller. 

5. (Math.) Something to be done; some trans- 
formation to be made upon quantities, which trans- 
formation is indicated either by rules or symbols. 

6. (Surg.) Any methodical action of the hand, 


Op/er-a-to-ry, 7. 
O-pér/eu-lar, a. 1. (Bot.) Pertaining or belonging 


0-pér/eu-late, 
O-pér/eu-la/ted, 


O-pér/eu-liim, ». [Lat., a cover or lid, 


Op/er-ét/ta, n. 


Op/er-otis-ly, adv. 


_ cealed from others; private. 
Ope/=-tide, n. 


Bphieitds (6f/1-klid), 7. 


O-phid/i-am (o-fid/i-an), n. 


O-phid/i-an, 
O-phid/i-ots, 


OPHIOLOGY 


Op/er-a-tive,n. A laboring man; a laborer, arti- 


san, or workman in manufactories. — 
p/er-a-tive-ly, adv. In an operative manner. 


Op/er-a/tor, n. [Lat., It. operatore, Sp. operador, 


Fr. opérateur.} 

1. One who, or that which, operates; one who, ~ 
or that which, produces an effect. 

2. (Surg.) The person who performs some act 
upon the human body by means of the hand, or 
with instruments; as, a skillful operator. 

A laboratory. [Obs.] 


to the operculum. 

2. (Ichth.) Pertaining or belonging to the opercu- 
lum or gill-cover, which consists usually of four 
pieces, the anterior of which, being articulated 
with the head, is called the pre-opercular, while 
the other three, counting downward, are called the 
opercular, the sub-opercular, and the inter-oper- 
cular. Agassiz. 
a. (Lat. operculatus, p. p. of 

operculare, to furnish with a 
lid, from operculum, q. v.; It. operculato, Fr. oper- 
culé. 

1. (Bot.) Closed by a lid or cover, as the capsules 
of the mosses. ‘ 

2. (Ichth.) Having an operculum, or apparatus 
for protecting the gills;—said of fishes or their 


gills. 2 
O-ptr/eu-li-form, or O/per-eii/li-férm, a. [Tr. 


operculiforme, from Lat. operculum, a cover, and 
Jorma, form.] Having the form of a lid or cover. _ 


from operire, to cover. ] 

1. (Bot.) (a.) The lid of a pitcher-form 
leaf. (b.) The lid of the urn-like flower 
capsule of mosses. 

2. (Conch.) (a.) The lid closing the ap- 
erture of various species of snails’ shells, 
as the common whelk. (0.) Any lid- 
shaped structure closing the aperture of a 
tube or shell. 

3. (Ichth.) The apparatus, supported by 
bones, which protects the gills of fishes. 





Agassiz. 
{It., diminutive of opera.] (Mus.) 
A short, light, musical drama. 


p/er-Gse’ (125), a. [Lat. operosus, from opera, 
pains, labor, from opus, operis, work, labor; It. & 
Sp. operoso.] Wrought with labor; requiring 
labor; laborious; hence, tedious; wearisome. ‘A 
very operose calculation.” De Quincey. 


All these operose proeeereay were adopted by one of the 
most decided tyrants in the rolls of history. Burke. 


Op/er-dse/ly, adv. In an operose manner. 


p’er-dse/ness, nm. The state of being operose or 


_ laborious. 
Op/er-ds/i-ty, n. [Lat. operositas.] Laborious- 


ness. [Rare.] 
p’er-otis, a. The same as OPEROSE. [Obs.] 
In an operose manner, “TI 
conceive myself not here concerned operously to 
insist in proving.” J. ase. 
p/er-ta’/ne-otis, a. [Lat. opertaneus, secret, from 
opertus, concealed, from Bers ° hide.] Con- 
Ss. 
[From ope and (ae it being the time 
when the flowers open.] Open time ;—applied to 
different things; as, (@.) To the early spring, or 
the time when flowers begin to open. Wares, 
(b.) To the period between Epiphany and Ash 
Wednesday, whercin marriages were formerly cele- 
brated openly or publicly in churches. Halliwell. 
c.) To the time after harvest when the common 
elds are open to all manner of stock. ee 
Eng. Halliwell. 
Written also open-tide.] 


ae ophicléide, from Gr, 
}bis, & Serpent, and xAsis, 
k\eidos, a key.] (Mus.) A 
large brass wind instru- 
ment of the trumpet kind, 





~ Ophicleide. 


used in the orchestra, and in military bands, having 
a loud tone, deep pitch, and a compass of three 


octaves. Moore. 
{Fr. ophidien. See 
infra.) (Zoél.) An animal of the group of snakes, 
or of the order Ophidia of reptiles. They are char- 
acterized by an elongate scaly form, without ante- 
rior members, moving by flexions of the body, and 
by motion of the ribs. 
a. [Fr. ophidien, from Gr. dpidcov, 
opeidtov, diminutive of dts, ser- 
pent.] Pertaining to serpents; belonging to an 
order of vertebral animals destitute of feet or fins. 


or of the hand with instruments, on the human 
body, with a view to heal a part diseased, frac- 
tured, or dislocated, as in amputation, and the like. 
p/fer-a-tive,a. [Fr. opératif, Sp. & It. operativo.] 
1. Having the power of acting; hence, exerting 
force, physical or moral; active in the production 
of effects, 
It holds in all operative principles, especially in paceaty - : 
nou. 
2. Efficient in work; producing the appropriate 
or designed effect; efficacious. ‘'That in actions 
of religion we be zealous, active, and operative, so 
fay as prudence will permit.” Bp. Taylor. 


How grossly and openly do many of us contradict the pre- 
cepts of the gospel by our ungodliness and worldly J : 
uiletson,. 
. er i reserve or disguise ; plainly ; evi- 
_ dently. 
O’/pen-mouthed (6’/pn-), a. Having the mouth 
open; gaping; hence, greedy; clamorous; as, an 
_ open-mouthed lion. LD’ Estrange. 
O/pen-ness (0/pn-nes, 109), nm. The quality, state, 
or condition of being open; freedom from secrecy, 
disguise, ambiguity, or obscurity; plainness; can- 
_dor; mildness, as of the weather, 
O/pen-tide,n. See OPE-TIDE. 


O-phid/i-dn, n. ([Lat., from Gr, dpidcov, little 
snake, from dis, serpent.] (Jchth.) A kind of sea- 

_ fish resembling an eel or serpent. 

O’phi-o-16s/ie, a. [Fr. ophiologique.] Per- 

O’phi-o-16 ate taining to ophiology. 

O/phi-6l/0-gist, n. [Fr. ophiologiste.] One versed 

_ in the natural history of serpents. 

O’phi-61/0-gy (0/fi-51/0-jy), n. [Fr. ophiologie, from 
Gr, dis, serpent, and Adyos, discourse.] That part 
of natural history which treats of the ophidians or 
serpents, or in accordance with the principles of 
which the various kinds are described and ar- 

. ranged. ; 
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6/phi-o-man/cy, n. [Fr. ophiomancic, from Gr. 
Seis, serpent, and pavzeia, divination.] The art of 
divining or predicting events by serpents, as by 
their manner of eating or by their coils. 

6/phi-o-m6r’phite (49), n. [Gr. d¢cs, serpent, 
and popf, form.] (Paleon.) The fossil shell of an 
extinct genus of mollusks; an ammonite, See AmM- 
MONITE. 

0/phi-o-mér’phois, a. 
morphique, from Gr. 
eer. Having the form of a serpent. 

6/phi-dph/a-goiis (-df/a-gus), a. [Fr. ophiophage, 

om Gr. pis, serpent, and dayety, to eat.] Eating 
or feeding on serpents. [Obs. Browne. 

O/phite (0/fit, 49), a. [Fr. ophite, Gr. édirns, from 

égts, serpent.] Pertaining to a serpent. oe 

O’phite (6fit, 49), n. [Fr. ophite, Lat. ophites, Gr. 

ditns (sc. ios), a kind of marble spotted like a» 
serpent. See supra.) (Min.) Serpentine; also, 
one of the varieties of serpentine or verd-antique 
marble; also, green porphyry ;—so called from the 

spots of different colors which give it a mottled 

_ appearance resembling the skin of a snake, 

Dibhite, mn. (Zccl. Hist.) A member of a Gnostic 
sect of the second century, who paid worship to a 
serpent. 

O/phi-/ehus, n.  [Lat., Gr. d¢otyos, literally 
holding a serpent, from é¢:s, serpent, and éxevv, to 
have, hold.] ( Astron.) A constellation in the north- 
ern hemisphere. 

Oph-thal’mi-a (5f-, or Sp-),n. See OpHTHALMY. 

Oph-thal/mie (of-thal/mik, or op-thal/mik), a. 
(ar. dPIarptkds, from dpIadrpés; Fr. ophthulmique, 

i See OPH- 


[Fr. ophiomorpke, ophio- 
boes, serpent, and poppy, form, 


p. oftalmico, It. oftalmico, ottalmico. 
THALMY.| Pertaining to the eye. 
h/thal-mdg/ra-phy (6f'-, or Sp/-),n. [Gr. 66- 
adpds, eye, and ypapery, to describe.] An anatom- 
ical description of the eye. Dunglison. 
ph/thal-m6l0-gist (6f/-, or dp/-), n. One skilled 
in ophthalmology. 
ph/thal-m36)/o-gy (5f/-, or dp/-), n. [Gr. édSai- 
_ pos, the eye, and ddyos, discourse.] (Anat.) A 
treatise on, or description of, the eye. Dunglison. 
h/thal-m6m/e-ter (5f/-, or Sp/-), n. (Gr. d¢- 
aps, eye, and pérpov, measure.} (Anat.) An in- 
strument for the purpose of measuring the capacity 
of the anterior and posterior chambers of the eye 
in anatomical experiments. Dunglison. 
Oph-thal’mo-sedpe (df-, or Sp-), n. [Gr. 6pSad- 


6 








pos, eye, and cxorety, to view.] (Aed.) An instru- 
ment by which the interior of the eye is rendered 
visible. Light is thrown into the eye by a concave 
mirror, and the organ thus illuminated is examined 
with a lens. 
Oph/thal-mds/co-py (df/-, or dp’), n. [Fr. oph- 
thalmoscopie, from Gr. d¢3adp6s, eye, and ckérrec- 
at, okoTetv, to view. ] branch of physiognomy 
which deduces the knowledge of a man’s temper 
and character from the appearance of the eyes. 
ph/thal-mo-t6l/o-gist (5f/-, or Sp/-), mn. [Incor- 
rectly formed for ophthalmologist, Fr. ophthalmolo- 
giste and ophthalmologue. See infra.| One versed 
in ophthalmotology ; an ophthalmologist. 
ph/thal-mo-té6lVo0-gy (df/-, or Sp/-), m.  [Incor- 
rectly formed for ophthalmology, Fr. ophthalmolo- 
ie, from Gr. dpSadpds, eye, and Adyos, discourse. ] 
x ne science of ophthalmia, or a treatise on it; oph- 
thalmology. 
ph/thal-my (6f/thal-m¥, or Sp/thal-my), n. [Gr. 
 d¢Sadpia, from dpSapos, the eye, from the root ér, 
| to see, future dWoyar, inf. aorist 6¢Sijvac, p. aorist 
6Seis ; Fr. ophthalmie, Sp. & It. eftalmia.] (Med.) 
An inflammation of the membranes or coats of the 
eye, or of the eyeball. [Written also ophthalmia.] 
O’pi-ate, n. [N. Lat. opiatwm, from Lat. opiwim ; 
Fr. opiat, Sp. opiado, It. oppiato. See Opium.] 
1. Originally, a medicine of a thicker consistence 
than sirup, prepared with opium. Parr. 
2. Any medicine that contains opium, and has 
the quality of inducing sleep or repose; a narcotic. 
3. That which induces rest or inaction; that 
which quiets uneasiness. 


They chose atheism as an opiate, 


O’pi-ate, a. [It. oppiato, Sp. opiado. See Oprum.] 
1. Inducing sleep; soporiferous; somniferous ; 
narcotic. es 
2. Hence, causing rest or inaction. 
O/pi-ate, v. t. To subject to the influence of an 
_ opiate; to put to sleep. [Rare.] 


Bentley. 





O’pi-a’ted, a. Mixed with opiates; under the influ- 
ence of opiates. 

O-pif/er-otis, a. [Lat. opifer, from ops, opis, help, 
and ferre, to bear; Fr. opifere.]_ Bringing help. 
pitice, n. [Lat. opijictum, from opifex. See 
infra.| Workmanship. ; 

O-piffi-cer, n. ([Lat. opifex, opificis, from opus, 
operis, work, and faucere, to do or make.] One who 
performs any work. [Obs.| - Bentley. 


O©-pin/a ble, a. [Lat. opinabilis, Sp. opinabdie, It. 
opinabile. See OpINneE.] Capable of being opined 
or thought. [Obs.] 


© ‘i-ma/tion, n. [Lat. opinatio, O. Fr. opination, 
ee OPINE.] Actof thinking; opinion. [0Obs.] 

0 -pin/a-tive, a. [It. & Sp. opinativo.] _Obatinate 

in holding opinions; opinionated. [O0bs.] Burton. 





O-pin/a-tive- adv. In an opinative manner; 
conceitedly. Coos. | More. 
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Op/i-na/tor, n. [Lat., It. opinatore, O. Sp. opina- 
dor, Fr. opinateur.] One fond of his own opinions ; 
one who holds an opinion. [Obs.] Glanville. 

O-pine’, v.i. [imp. & p.p. OPINED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
OPINING.] [Fr. opiner, Pr., Sp., & Pg. opinar, It. 
opinare, Lat. opinari.| To think; to suppose. 
[ Obs. or collog. South. 

O-pine’,v.t. To think of or about; to suppose. 

O-pin/er, n. One who thinks or holds an opinion; 

_one who supposes. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 

O’pin-ias/ter, a. [O. Fr. opiniastre, N. Fr. 

O/pin-ias/trots, opinidtre, Lat. as if opiniaster, 

O’pin-ia/tre, from opinio, opinion.] Unduly 
attached to one’s own opinion, or stiff in adhering 
to it. [Obs.] Raleigh. 

O-pin/iate (-yat), v.¢. To maintain, as one’s opin- 
ion, with obstinacy. [Obs.] Barrow, 

O-pin/ia-ted, a. Unduly attached to one’s own 

_ opinions. [Obs.] 

O’pin-ia/ter, a, [See OPINIATRE.] Stiff in opin- 
ion; obstinate. [Obs.] 

O-pin/ia-tive (o-pin/ya-tiv), a 1. Very stiff in 
adherence to one’s individual or preconceived opin- 
ion. Sandys. 

2. Founded on mere opinion ; imagined ; fancied; 
fantastic. ‘‘ Opiniative uncertainty.” Glanville. 

O-pin/ia-tive-ly, adv. In an opiniative manner; 
conceitedly. 

O-pin/ia-tive-ness, n. 
tive. 


The state of being opinia- 


a ; Raleigh. 
fege es 

2 Bim anhiee: { n. One who opiniates. [Obs.] 

O’pin-ia/tre, a. [Fr. opinidtre. See OPINIASTER. | 
Opinionated; opinionator. [Obs.] 

O-pin/i-etis, n. (Her.) An imaginary animal borne 
as a charge, having wings like a griffin, and a short 
tail like that of a camel; — sometimes represented 
without wings. 

©-pin/iom (0-pin’/yun), 2. 
opinion 
OPINE. 

1. That which is opined; a mental conviction of 
the truth of some statement founded on a low 
degree of probable evidence; belief stronger than 
impression, less strong than positive knowledge; 
settled judgment in regard to any point of knowl- 
edge or action. 

Opinion is when the assent of the understanding is so far 
gained by evidence of probability, that it rather inclines to 
one persuasion than to another, yet not without a mixture of 
uncertainty or doubting. Hale. 

2. The judgment or sentiments which the mind 
forms of persons or their qualities; estimation; 
especially, favorable judgment; good esteem. ‘‘T 
have bought golden opinions.” Shak. 

Friendship gives a man a peculiar right and claim to the 
good opinion of his friend. South. 

However, I have no opinion of these things. Bacon, 

3. Honor; reputation; fame. [Obs.] 

This gained Agricola much opinion, who, at his very en- 
trance, ... had made such progress into laborious enterprises. 

Milton. 

4. Obstinacy in holding to one’s belief or impres- 
sions; opiniativeness. [Obs.] 

5. Sentence; judgment; censure. [Rare.] 

6. (Law.) The formal decision of a judge, an 
umpire, a counselor, or other party officially called 
upon to consider and decide upon a difficulty or 
dispute. 

To hold opinion with, to agree with. [Obs.] ‘Thou 
almost makest me waver in my faith, to hold opinion 
with Pythagoras.” Shak. 

Syn.—Sentiment; notion; persuasion; idea; view; 
estimation. See SENTIMENT. 


O-pin/ion, v.t. To think; to opine. [Obs.] Browne. 

O-pin/ion-ate, a. Stiff in opinion; firmly or 

O-pin/ion-a/ted, unduly adhering to one’s own 
opinion; obstinate in opinion, 

Albert Lee bade the active, but opinionated, man good-mor- 
row. ~ W. Scott. 

O-pin/ion-ate-ly, adv. Obstinately; conceitedly. 
©-pin/ion-a-tist, n. An opinionated person. [0bs.] 
O-pin/ion-a-tive, a. Unduly attached to one’s own 
opinions; fond of preconceived notions. ‘The 
opinionative Pharisees.” Milton. 
O-pin/ion-a-tively, adv. With undue fondness 
for one’s own opinions; stubbornly. 
O-pin/ion-a-tive-ness, n. Excessive attachment 
to one’s own opinions; obstinacy in opinion. 
O-pin/ion-a/tor, n. One who is inclined to adopt 
an opinion without sufficient knowiedge; an opin- 
ionative person. [Obs.] ‘If any should think that 
he can make this out by bare reason, as possibly 
some opinionators may.” 2 South. 
0-pin/ion-a/tre-ty,)n. [From opiniater, q. v.; 
O-pin/ia-try, O. Fr. opiniastrise, N. Fr. 
opinidtreté.| Unreasonable attachment to one’s 
own notions ; obstinacy in opinions. [ Obs.] Browne. 
©-pin/ioned, a. Attached to particular opinions ; 
conceited; opinionated. 

So thought Uzziah when he went into the temple, but was 
thrust out with a leprosy for his opinioned zeal which he 
thought judicious. Milton. 

O-pin/ion-ist,n. [Fr. opinioniste, from Lat. opinio, 
Fr. opinion, opinion.] One fond of his own notions, 
or one unduly attached to his own opinions. : 

O-pip’a-rotts, a. [Lat. opiparus, from ops, opis, 


[Lat. opinio, Fr. & Sp. 
3 oe : his. . 
Pr. opinio, It. opinione, oppinione. See 














-OPPILATE 


power, riches, and parare, to prepare, provide; lt. 


& Sp. opiparo.] Sumptuous. [0ds.] 
O-pip’a-rotis-ly, adv. Sumptuously. [ Obs. 
O-pis/tho-¢oe/li-an (-s@/li-an), a. Gr. ee. be- 


hind, and kotdos, hollow.} (Osteology.) Having the 
hinder surface concave, as in the vertebra of some 
saurlans, R. Owen. 

O-pis/tho-dome, n. [Gr. dricSédopnos, from dmioSe, 
behind, and O6u0s, house; Lat. opisthodomus, Fr. 
opisthodome.] (Arch.) A building in the rear of 
another; especially, in ancient Greece, a building 
in the rear of a temple, often used to contain its 
treasures. 

Op/is-thig/ra-phy, n. (Gr. émioSe, behind, and 
ypapery, to write.] A writing upon the back of any 
thing; especially, the act of writing upon the back 
of a leaf or sheet which is already written upon on 
one side. [fare.] Scudamore. 

O-pit/ti-la/tion, n, [Lat. opitulatio, from opitu- 
lari, to bring help, from ops, opis, help, and tulere, 
whence tuli, perfect of ferre, to bring; Sp. opitu- 

_lacion.] The act of helping or aiding; help. [Obs.] 

O/pi-tim, n. [Lat. opiwm, Gr. driv, poppy-juice, 
diminutive of d7és, vegetable juice; Fr. opium, Pr. 
opion, Sp. & Pg. opio, It. oppio.] The inspissated, 
juice of the Papaver somniferum, or white poppy. 

t=" Opium, as first obtained, flows from incisions 
made in the capsules of the plant, and the best flows 
from the first incision. It is imported into Europe and 
America chiefly from the Levant, in cakes or masses 
weighing from eight ounces to a pound. It is heavy, 
of a dense texture, of a brownish-yellow color, not per- 
fectly dry, and easily receiving an impression from the 
finger. It has a faint smell, and its taste is bitter and 
acrid. Itis of great use asamedicine. Brande. Ure. 


O/ple-tree, n. ([Lat.opulus, a kind of maple-tree; 
it. oppio.] The witch-hazel. [O0bs.] Ainsworth. 
O/po-bal/sam, n. [Gr. droBadcapoy, from drés, 
vegetable juice, and Bad\capov, balsam; Lat. & Fr. 
opobalsamum, It. & Sp. opobalsamo.|} A resinous 
juice, called also balm of Mecca, and balsam or balm 
of Gilead, of a yellowish or greenish-yellow color, 
a warm, bitterish, aromatic taste, and an acidulous, 
fragrant smell. It is held in esteem as a medicine, 
and as an odoriferous unguent and cesmetic. It is 
produced by two shrubs or trees, the Balsamoden- 
dron Gileadense, or Amyris opobalsamum, and A, 

_ Gileadensis, of Linneus. 

O’/po-dél/doe, n. [So called by Theophrastus Para- 
celsus, who liked to coin arbitrary and unmeaning 
names. | 

1. A kind of plaster, said to have been invented 
by Mindererus, used for external injuries. [Obs.] 

2. A saponaceous camphorated liniment; a solu- 
tion of soap in ardent spirits, with the addition of 
camphor and essential oils. 

O-pdp/a-max, n. [Gr. drordvaz, from drés, vegeta- 
ble juice, and ravaé, tavakés, a kind of plant, literally 
all-healing, from 7a, may, all, and dxetoSar, to heal; 
Lat. & Fr. opopanaz.] An inspissated juice of a 
tolerably firm texture, brought in loose granules, or 
sometimes in larger masses, of a reddish-yellow 
color, with specks of white. It has a strong smell 
and an acrid taste. It is obtained from the root of 
an umbelliferous plant (the Pastinaca opopanax, or 
Opopanazx chironum), and is brought from Turkey 
and the East Indies. It was formerly used in medi- 
cine as an emmenagogue. Hng. Cyc. Dunglison. 

O-po'ri-cé, n. ([Lat., from Gr. érwpik6s, drwptky 
made of fruits, from dmépa, autumnal fruits. 
(Med.) A medicine composed of autumnal fruits, 
especially quinces, pomegranates, &c., and wine ; — 
formerly employed as a remedy in dysentery, dis- 
eases of the stomach, and the like. Dunglison. 

O-pés/sum,n. [Originally opassom, in the language 
of the Indians of 
Virginia.] (Zo6l.) 
An animal of sey- 
eral species of mar- 
supial quadrupeds 
of the genus Didel- 
phys. The com- 
mon species of the 
United States is 
the D. Virginiana. 
Another species, 
common in Texas 
and California, is 
D.Californica, and 






other species are 
found in South Mics i 
America, Virginia Opossum (Didelphys . 


Virginiana). 


Op’/pi-dan,a. [ Lat. 
oppidanus, from oppidum, town.] Pertaining to a 
town. [Obs. Howell. 
p/pi-dan, n. [Lat. oppidanus. See serra) 

1: An inhabitant ofatown. [Obs.] Vood. 
3. A student of Eton College, England, who boards 
in the town, and not in the college. 

Op-pig’/ner-ate, v.i. [Lat. opignerare, opignera- 
tum, from prefix ob and pignerare, to pledge, from 
pignus, genitive pigneris, pignoris, a pledge.| To 
pledge; to pawn. [ Obs.] Bacon. 

Op’pi late, v. t. [imp. & p. p. OPPILATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. nN. OPPILATING.] [Lat. oppilare, oppilatum, 
from prefix ob and pilare, to ram down, to thrust 
home; It. oppilare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. opilar, Fr. opiler.] 
To crowd together ; to fill with obstructions. [OUs.] 
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OPPILATION *. 


Op/pi-la/tion, n. [Lat. oppilatio, It. oppilazione, 
Sp. opilacion, Pr. opilacio, Fr. opilation.| The act 
of filling or crowding together; a stopping by re- 
dundant matter; obstructions, particularly in the 
lower intestines. ‘‘Gouts and dropsies, catarrhs 
and oppilations.” Bp. Taylor. 
p/pi-la/tive, a. [It. oppilativo, Sp. & Pg. opila- 
tivo, Pr. opilatiu, Fr. opilatif. See supra.] Ob- 
structive. [Obs.] Sherwood. 

Dp-pléte’, ja. ee oppletus, p. p. of opplere, to 

Dp-plét’ed, fill up, from prefix ob and plere, to 
fill; plenus, full.] Filled; crowded. [0Obs.] 

Dp-plé/tion, n. The act of filling up, or the state 
of being filled. [Obds.] 

Op-pone’, v. ¢. [Lat. opponere, from prefix ob and 
ponere, to set, put, place; Pr. opponer, Sp. oponer, 
It. opporre.] To oppose. [Obs.] B, Jonson. 

Op-po/nen-¢y, n. [See infra.] The act of oppon- 
ing, or of opening an academical disputation ; the 
proposition of objections to a thesis; an exercise 
for a degree. Todd. 

Op-po/nent, a. [Lat. opponens, p. pr. of opponere, 
to set or place against, to oppose; It. opponente, Sp. 
oponente. See OPPONE.] 

-| 1. Inclined to oppose; adverse; opposing; antag- 
onistic. 
2. Situated in front; opposite. 

Op-pd/nent, n. 1. One who oppones, or opposes ; 
an adversary; an antagonist; a foe. 

2. Especially, one who opposes in a disputation, 
argument, or other verbal controversy. 

3. (Academic Usage.) One who attacks some thesis 
or proposition, in distinction from the respondent, 
or defendant, who maintains it. 


How becomingly does Philopolis exercise his office, and sea- 


sonably commit the opponent with the respondent, like a long- |- 


practiced moderator! More. 


Syn.— Adversary; antagonist; opposer. See ADVER- 
SARY. 

Op/por-tiine’ (53), a. [Lat. opportunus, literally 
at or before the port, from prefix ob and portus, the 
port, harbor; It. opportuno, Sp. oportuno, Fr. & Pr. 
opportun.] Present at a proper time; recurring or 
furnished at a needed or suitable occasion; season- 
able; timely; fit; becoming. 

This is most opportune to our need. Shak. 
Perhaps in view 

Of those bright confines, whence, with neighboring arms, 

And opportune excursion, we may chance 

Re-enter heaven. Dilton. 

Op/por-tiine’, v. t. To be fit or suitable for; to 
suit. [Obs.] 
p/por-tiine/ly, adv. In an opportune manner; 
seasonably. 
p/por-tiine/ness (109), n. The quality or condi- 
tion of being opportune or timely. 

Op’/por-ta/ni-ty, n. [Lat. opportunitas, It. oppor- 
tunita, Sp. oportunidad, Pr. opportunitat, Fr. op- 
portunité. See supra. 

1. Fit or convenient time; atime favorable for the 
purpose; suitable time combined with other favora- 
ble circumstances. 

A wise man will make more opportunities than he finds, 

Bacon. 
Thad an opportunity to see the cloud descend. Browne. 
Neglect no opportunity of doing good. Atterbury. 

2. Fitness; convenience. [Obs.] ‘‘ Hull, a town 
of great strength and opportunity both to sea and 
Jand affairs.” Milton. 

3. Importunity; earnestness. [Obs.] 

He that creates us, and daily feeds us, he that entreats us to 
be happy, with an opportunity so passionate, as if not we, but 


himself, were to receive the favor. Bp. Taylor. 
4. Occurrence; occasion, [Obs.] ‘The oppor- 
tunity of temptations.” Bp. Taylor. 


Syn.— Occasion; convenience ; occurrence. —OPPOR- 
TUNITY, OCCASION. An occasion is that which falls in 
our way, or presents itself in the course of events; an 
opportunity is a convenience or fitness of time, place, 
&c., for the doing of a thing. Hence, opportunities often 
spring out of occasions. We may have occasion to meet 
a person frequently without getting an opportunity to 
converse with him (as we desire) on a given subject. We 
act as the occasion may require; we embrace or improve 
an opportunity. 


How all occasions do inform against me, 


And spur my dull revenge! Shak. 
Farewell; I will omit no opportunity 
That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. Shak. 
Op-pos/a-ble, a, 1. Capable of being opposed or 
resisted. 


_ 2. Admitting of being opposed to something else, 
in position or action. 
Op-pos’al,n. Opposition. [Obs.] Herbert. 
Op-pose’,v.t. [imp.& p.p. OPPOSED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
OPPOSING.] [Fr. opposer, from Lat. opponere, op- 
positum. See OPPONE. | 
1. To place in front of; to set opposite, 
7 Her Grace sat down 
In arich chair of state; opposing freely 
The beauty of her person to the people. Shak. 
2. To put in opposition, with a view to counter- 
balance or countervail, and thus to hinder, defeat, 
destroy, or prevent effect; to set against; — witha 
direct or indirect object. 
_I may, without presumption, oppose my single opinion to 
his. “s Locke. 
3. To resist, either by physical means, by argu- 
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ments, or other means; to act against; — with a 
direct object. 

4. To compete with; to strive against; as, to op- 
pose a rival for a prize. 

5. To check; to resist effectually; as, the army 
was not able to oppose the progress of the enemy. 

I am too weak to oppose your cunning. Shak. 

Syn.— To combat; withstand; contradict; deny; op- 

pugn; contravene; check; obstruct. 


Op-pose’,v.i. 1. To act adversely ;— with against ; 
as, a servant opposed against the act. [Rare.] Shuk. 
2. To make objection or opposition in contro- 
versy. 
Op-pose/less, a. Not to be opposed or checked ; 
irresistible. [Obs.] Shak. 
Op-poOs/er, n. One who opposes; an opponent in 
party, in principle, in controversy, or argument; 
an antagonist; an adversary. \ 
p/po-site (-zit), a. [Lat. oppositus, p. p. of oppo- 
nere; Kr. opposite, It. opposito, opposto, O. Sp. opo- 
sito, N. Sp. opuesto. See supra.] 
1. Placed over against; standing or situated in 
front; facing ;— often with ¢o; as, a house opposite 
to the Exchange. 


As I bent down to look, just opposite . 
A shape within the watery gleam appeared. Milton. 


2. Contrasted with; exclusive of; hostile; ad- 
verse ; — usually with to; applied to effects or ten- 
dencies, to signification, feeling, and the like. 
“Novels, by which the reader is misled into another 
sort of pleasure opposite to that designed in an epic 
poem.” Dryden. 

3. Mutually antagonistic ; inconsistent; contrary ; 
repugnant; diverse. 

Particles of speech have divers, and sometimes almost op- 
posite, significations. Locke. 

4. (Bot.) Opposed in position ; — 
said of similar parts or organs, so ar- 
ranged in pairs, that one of them is 
immediately on the reverse side of 
some interposed body, or of the axis 
about which they are disposed, as 
compared with another. Henslow. 

© p’po-site (-zit), n. 1. One who op- 
poses; an opponent; an adversary ; 
an enemy; an antagonist ; a com- 
petitor. 

Who were the opposites of this day’s strife. 

Shak 





Yin Opposite 

2. That which is opposed or con- Leaves. 
trary. 

The virtuous man meets with more opposites and opponents 
than any other. Landor. 


Op/po-site-ly (Sp/po-zit-l¥), adv. 1. In a situation 
to face each other; in front. 
2. Adversely; against each other. 


Winds from all quarters oppositely blow. May. 
Op’po-site-mess,n. The state of being opposite or 
contrary. 


Op-p6s/i-ti-£0/li-otis, a. [Lat. oppositus and folio- 
sus; Fr. oppositifolé. See OPPOSITE and FOLIOUvs. | 
(Bot.) Opposite to the leaf; as, an oppositifolious 
peduncle. 
p/pe-si/tion (5p’/po-zish’/un), n. [Lat. oppositio, 
Fr. opposition, Pr. oppozitio, Sp. oposicion, It. op- 
posizione. See Oppose. ] 

1. The state of being opposed, or placed over 
against; situation so as to front something else; a 
standing over against; repugnance; contrariety; 
as, the opposition of two mountains or buildings. 

2. The act of opposing ; attempt to check, restrain, 
or defeat; resistance. ‘‘The counterpoise of so 


great opposition.” Shak. 
Virtue which breaks through all opposition 
And all temptation. Hilton. 


8. That which opposes; an obstacle; as, a river 
will find its way to the sea in spite of every oppo- 
sition. 

4. The collective body of opposers; in England, 
the party in Parliament which opposes the ministry ; 
in America, the party that opposes the existing ad- 
ministration. 

5. (Astron.) The situation of a heavenly body 
with respect to another when in the part of the 
heayens directly opposite to it; especially, the posi- 
tion of a planet or satellite when its longitude dif- 
fers from that of the sun 180°; — signified by the 
symbol §; as, § 2, ©, opposition of Jupiter to the 
sun. 

Op/po-si/tion-ist, n. One who belongs to an op- 
posing party, usually to the party opposed to the 
government. 

Op-pds/i-tive, a. [Fr. oppositif. See OprosE and 
OPPONE.] Capable of being put in opposition. 

Op-préss/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. OPPRESSED (-prést/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. OPPRESSING.] [Lat. opprimere, op- 
pressum, from prefix ob and premere, to press; It. 
opprimere, oppressare, Sp. oprimir, opresar, Pr. 
opprimer, Fr. opprimer, oppresser. | 

1. To press down; to press severely, cruclly, or 
unjustly; to burden or constrain; to overburden ; 





to overpower. 


For thee, oppressed king, am I cast down. Shak. 
Behold the kings of the earth! how they oppress 
Thy chosen! Milton. 
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2. To sit or lie heavy upon; as, excess of food 
oppresses the stomach. 

Op-prés/sion (-présh/un), n. [Lat. oppressio, Fr. 
oppression, Pr. oppressio, Sp. opresion, It. oppres- 
stone. See supra.] 

1. The act of oppressing; the imposition of un- 
reasonable burdens, sufferings, labors, or sacrifices; 
cruelty; se erity. . 

2. The st ite of being oppressed or overburdened 
misery. 

3. That which oppresses ; hardship ; injustice ; 
cruelty ; severity. Addison, 

4. A sense of heaviness, weight, or obstruction 
in the body or mind; depression; dullness; lassi- 
tude. ; 

There gentle Sleep 
First found me, and with soft oppression seized 
My drowsed sense. Milton. 

Op-préss/ive, a. [It. oppressivo, Sp. opresivo, Fr. 
oppressif. See OPPRESS. | 

1. Unreasonably burdensome ; unjustly severe ; 
as, oppressive taxes ; oppressive exactions of ser- 
vice. 

2. Proceeding from a design to oppress; tyran- 
nical; as, oppressive authority or commands. 

3. Heavy; overpowering ; overwhelming; as, op- 
pressive grief or woe. 

Op-préss/ive-ly, adv. In a manner to oppress; 
with unreasonable severity. 

Op-préss/ive-mess, n. The quality of being op- 
pressive. 

Op-préss’/or, n. [Lat., It. oppressore, Sp. opresor, 
Fr. oppresseur. See OPPRESS.|] One who oppresses ; 
one who imposes unjust burdens on others; one 
who harasses others with unjust laws or unreason- 
able severity. 

Power, when employed to relieve the oppressed and to pun~ 
ish the oppressor, becomes a great blessing. : Swift, 

Op-préss/iire (-présh/ur), n. Oppression. [Obs.] 

Op-pro/bri-otis, a. [Lat. opprobriosus, from op- 
probrium, q. v.; It. obbrobrioso, Sp. eprobrioso, 
oprobioso.]} 

1. Expressive of opprobrium ; reproachful and 
contemptuous ; scurrilous ; as, opprobrious lan- 
guage; opprobrious words or terms. 

2. Blasted with infamy ; despised ; rendered 
hateful; as, an opprobrious name. ‘This dark, 
opprobrious den of shame.” Milton. 

Op-pro/bri-otis-ly, adv. In an opprobrious man- 
ner; scurrilously. 

Op-prd/bri-otis-ness, n. Reproachfulness min- 
gled with contempt; scurrility. 

Op-pro/bri-tim, ”. [Lat., from prefix ob and pro- 
brum, reproach, disgrace; It. obbrobrio, obbrobio, 
Sp. oprobrio, oprobio, Fr. opprobre.] Reproach 
mingled with contempt or disdain. 

Being both dramatic author and dramatic performer, he 
found himself heir to a twofold opprobrium, and at an era of 
English society when the weight of that opprobrium was 
heaviest. De Quincey. 

Op-pro/bry, 2. Opprobrium. [Obs.] 

Op-piign’ (op-pin’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. OPPUGNED 5 
p. pr. & vb. n. OPPUGNING.] [O. Fr. oppugner, Sp. 
opugnar, It. & Lat. oppugnare, fr. Lat. ob and pug- 
nare, to fight; pugna, a fight fist to fist, man to 
man, from pugnus, fist.] To fight against, whether 
in attack, resistance, or simple opposition; to at- 
tack; to oppose; to resist. 

They said the manner of their impeachment they could not 
but conceive did oppugn the rights of Parliament. Clarendon- 

Op-pig/man-¢cy, n. [See infra.] The act of op 
pugning; opposition; resistance. Shak. 

Op-ptig/mant, n. One who oppugns; an oppo- 
nent. Rare.} Coleridge. 

Op-ptig/nant, a. [Lat. oppugnans, p. pr. of op- 
pugnare. See OrpruGn.] Tending to awaken hos- 
tility; hostile; opposing. ‘‘ The oppugnant forces 
of two or more powers which have a natural fitness 

_to counteract each other.” I. Taylor. 

Op/pug-na/tion, n. [Lat. oppugnatio, O. Fr. op- 
pugnation, Sp. opugnacion, It. oppugnazione. See 
OppuGN.] Opposition; resistance. [2.] Bp. Hall. 

Op-piign/er (op-pin/er), m. One who opposes or 
attacks; that which opposes. 

Op-sim/a-thy, n. [Fr. opsimathie, Gr. opipadia 
oWimaSera, from dé, late, and paySavew, to learn. 
Late education; education late in life. [Obs. and 
ae: Sales. 

Op/si-6m/e-ter, n. [Fr. opsiométre, from Gr. bWis, 
sight, from the root 67, future dWouat, to see, and 
pétpoy, measure.] An instrument for measuring the 
extent of the limits of distinct vision in different 
individuals, and from that to determine the focal 
length of a lens necessary to correct imperfect 
sight. Brande. 
p/so-na/tion, n. [Lat. opsonatio, obsonatio, from 
obsonare, obsonari, to buy provisions, to cater, fr, 
obsonium, Gr. éipdviov, provisions, victuals.| A 
catering; a buying of provisions. [Obs.] 
p/ta-ble, a. [Lat. optabilis. See mfra.] Desir. 
able. [Obs.] 
p/tate, v.i. [Lat. optare, optatum: Fr. opter, O. 
It. ottare.] ‘To choose; to wish for; to desire. 
{ Obs.] Cotgrave. 

Op-ta/tion, n. [Lat. optatio, O. Fr. eptation.} The 
act of optating; the expression of a wish. [| Obs.] 
“Regulating determined realities unto their private 





optations.” Browne. 
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OPTATIVE 


Op/ta-tive, a. [Lat. qptativus, Fr. optatif.] Ex- 
pressing desire or wish. 

eas mode (Gram.), that form of the verb in which 
wish or desire is expressed. 
Op/ta-tive, n, [Fr. optatif, Pr. optatiu, Sp. & Pg. 
optativo, It. ottativo, Lat. modus optativus, See 


Th. 
aT: Soe athing to be desired. [Obs.] Bacon, 

2. (Gram.) A mode of the verb expressing desire, 
Op/ta-tive-ly, adv. In an optative manner; with 
the expression of desire. 

God blesseth man imperatively, and man blesseth God op- 
tatively. Bp. Hall, 
Op’tie, n. An organ of sight; an eye. 

The difference is as great between 
The optics seeing as the objects seen. Pope. 
Op'tie a. [Fr. optique, Pr. optic, Sp. & Pg. 
Op'tie.al, hae It. ottico, Gr. rrixés, from the 
root ér, future dWoxat, to see.] 

1. Relating or pertaining to vision or sight. 

The moon, whose orb, 
Through optic glass, the Tuscan artist views. Milton. 


9. Relating or pertaining to the organ of sight; 
as, the optic nerve. 

3. Relating to the science of optics; as, optical 
works. 

Optic angle, the angle included between the two lines 
drawn from the two extreme points of an object to the 
center of the pupil of the eye; the visual angle; —some- 
times, also, employed as equivalent to binocular paral- 
lax ;—called also visual angle. Hutton. — Optic axis. 
(a.) A line drawn through the center of the eye perpen- 
dicular to its anterior and posterior surfaces. (0.) The 
line in a double refracting crystal, in the direction of 
_ which no double refraction occurs. — Optical square, a 
suryeyor’s instrument for laying out perpendicular lines, 
Simmonds. 

Op’tie-al-ly, adv. By optics or sight. 
Op-ti/cian (op-tish/an), n. [Ir. opticien. See su- 

TA. 

1. tone who is skilled in relation to vision, or the 
science of optics. [Rare. 

2. One who makes or sells optical glasses and in- 
struments. 

Op'ties, n. sing. [Fr. optique, Lat. optice, Gr. éz- 
Tikh (sc. Sewpia), See Opric.] That branch of 
physical science which treats of the nature and 
properties of light, the laws of its modification by 
ee and transparent bodies, and the phenomena 
of vision. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 
ope ech, n. [For opticograph, Fr. opticographe, 
rom Gr. érrixés, belonging to seeing or sight, and 
ypapew, to write. See Opric.] <A telescope with a 
diagonal eye-piece, suspended vertically in gimbals 
by the object-end beneath a fixed diagonal plane 
mirror, for delineating landscapes, &c., by so moy- 
ing it that a dot in the center of the field is made to 
pass over the outlines of an object, while a pencil 
at the eye-end leaves the delineation on paper. 
Op/ti-ma-cy, n. Pa optimatie. See infra.) The 
body of nobles; the nobility. [Rare.] Howell. 
p/ti-mate, a. Pertaining or belonging to the no- 
bility; noble. [Rare.] 
p’ti-mate, n. [Lat. optimas, optimatis, pl. opti- 
mates, the adherents of the best men, the aristo- 
crats, grandees, from optimus, the best.] A noble- 
man; achief man in a state or city. 
No optimate, 
Of all the Greeks, had the charge to ope 
And shut the stratagem but I. Chapman. 
Op/ti-mi@'tzs, n. pl. [See supra.] The nobility 
or aristocracy of ancient Rome, as opposed to the 
populares. 
Op/ti-mé, n. [Lat. optimus, the best.] One of those 
_ who stand in the second rank of honors, immedi- 
ately after the wranglers, in the University of Cam- 
bridge, England. ‘They are divided into senior and 
junior optimes. 
p/tismmism, 7. [Fr. optimisme, Sp. optimismo, It. 
ottimismo, from Lat. optimus, the best.] The opin- 
ion or doctrine that every thing in nature is ordered 
for the best; or the ordering of things in the uni- 
verse so as to produce the highest good. ‘The 
true and amiable philosophy of optimism.” Walsh. 

A system of strict optimism may be the real system in_both 
cases. Paley. 

Op/ti-mist, ». [Fr. optimiste, Sp. optimista, It. 

ottimista. See supra.) One who holds the opinion 

that all events are ordered for the best. 

Op-tim/i-ty, n. [Lat. optimitas, from optimus, the 
best; Fr. optimité.] The state of being best. * 
p/tion (Sp/shun), n. ([Lat. optio, from optare, 
to ad to wish; Fr. option, Pr. optio, Sp. op- 
cion. 

1. The power of choosing; the right of choice 
or election. 

There is an eee left to the United States of America, 
whether they will be respectable and prosperous, or contempt- 
ible and miserable, as a nation. Washington. 

2. The exercise of the power of choice; election; 
preference. 

Transplantation must proceed from the option of the peo- 
ple, else it sounds like an exile. Bacon. 

3. The power of wishing; wish. 

4. (Stock Exchange.) A stipulated privilege, toa 
party in a time contract, of demanding its fulfillment 
on any day within the specified limit. 
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5. (Eng. Eccl. Usage.) The liberty which an 
archbishop has to confer, on his chaplain, or whom 
else he pleases, any one dignity or benefice in the 
git of every bishop consecrated or confirmed by 

im. Hook. 

Syn. — Choice ;_ preference ;_ selection. — OrTron, 
CuHoIce. Option is liberty to choose, and has respect to 
freedom from external constraint in the act of choosing; 
choice is an act of the will itself. We leave a thing toa 
man’s option, and he makes his choice. ‘* While they 
talk we must make our choice, they or the Jacobins. We 
have no other option.” Burke. 

Op/tion-al (Sp/shun-al), a. [See supra.] 

1. Left to one’s wish or choice; depending on 
choice or preference; as, it is optional with you to 
go or stay. 

If to the former the movement was not optional, it was the 
same that the latter chose when it was optional. Palfrey. 

2. Involving an option, or power of choice; leay- 
ing something to choice. 


Original writs are either optional or peremptory. Blackstone. 


Op/tion-al-ly, adv. In an optional manner; with 
the privilege of choice. 

Op-tém/e-ter, n. [For opticometer, Fr. opticome- 
tre, from Gr. érrixés and pérpov, measure. See 
OpTIGRAPH.] An instrument for measuring the 
limits of distinct vision of different persons, chiefly 
with a view to the selection of spectacles and eye- 
glasses. 
p/ii-lenge, n. oe opulentia, Fr. opulence, Pr. 
& Sp. opulencia, It. opulenza. See infru.] Wealth; 
riches; affluence. Swift. 
p/ti-len-¢cy, 7. The same as OPULENCE, [fare.] 


The infinite flatteries that follow 
Youth and opulency. Shak. 


Op/ii-lent, a. [Lat. opulens and opulentus, from 
ops, opis, power, wealth, riches; Fr. opulent, Sp. 
opulento, It. opulento, opulente.| Having a large 
estate or property; wealthy; rich; affluent. 
p/a-lent-ty, adv. In an opulent manner; richly. 

O-pitn! téi-a@ (0-ptin/shi-4), n. (Bot.) A genus of cac- 

_taceous plants; the prickly-pear, or Indian fig, 

O’pus, n.; pl. OP/E-RA.| [Lat.] 

1. Work. 
2. (Mus.) A musical composition, 


(> Each composition is called an opus, and they are 
numbered in the order of their issue. It is often abbrevi- 
ated to op. 

Opus operatum [Lat., the thing done] (7heol.), the 
mere outward administration of a sacrament or rite, 
when regarded as of itself productive of spiritual effects, 
without respect to the fitness or character of the recip- 
ient. 


O-ptis’ele (-sl),)”. [Lat. opusculum, diminutive 
O-ptis’/etile, of opus, work; Fr. opuscule, Sp. 
opusculo, It. opusculo, opuscolo.| A small work. 
O-pits'eu-litm, n. [Lat., diminutive of opus, work.] 

A small work; an opuscule. Smart. 

Or. A termination of Latin nouns, denoting an agent, 
as in actor, creditor. It is annexed to many words 
of English origin, as in lessor. In general, or is 
annexed to words of. Latin, and er to those of Eng- 

lish, origin. See Er. 

Or, conj. [Contracted from A-S. ddher, &dhor, for 
awdher, Gwdhor, dhwiidher, one of two, either, 
other; O. Eng. outher, other, ather, aythere, e. g., 
“Tellus by what auctoritie thou doest these thynges. 
Other who is he that gave the thys auctorite?” 
Tyndale’s New Testament. O. Fries. auder, uder, 
L. Ger. adder, oer, O. H. Ger. odar, odir, N. H. 
Ger. oder, L. Ger. edder, eer, Icel. edha, eda, A-S. 
edhdha, edha, odhdhe, O. H. Ger. edho, etho, eddo, 
edo, edh, ed, Goth. aiththau, O. Sax. efthd, ees 
O. Fries. efther, oftha, ofte, oft, O. D. ofte, N. D. 
of, O. H. Ger. alda, alde, olde, Icel. ella, Sw. & Dan. 
eller.] A connective that marks an alternative; as, 
you may read o7 may write, — that is, you may do 
one of the things at your pleasure, but not both. It 
corresponds to either. You may ride either to Lou- 
don or to Windsor. It often connects a series of 
words or propositions, presenting a choice of either ; 
as, he may study law, or medicine, or divinity, or 
he may enter into trade. 

(t= Or sometimes begins a sentence; but in this case 
it expresses an alternative with the foregoing sentence. 
“Or what man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread, 
will he give him a stone?” Matt. vii. 9. In poetry, or is 
sometimes used for either. 


For thy vast bounties are so numberless, 
That them or to conceal or else to tell 


Is equally impossible. Cowley. 
He stands not still, but o7 decays or grows : 
Into a boundless blessing. Byron. 


Or is often used to express an alternative of terms, defi- 
nitions, or explanations of the same thing in different 
words; as, a certain figure is a square, or a figure under 
four equal sides and angles. 
Gr, adv. [A-S. @r, ere, before. See ERE.] Ere; 
before; sooner than. [Obs.] 
He was of Lindesay, als I ore told. R. Brunne. 
But natheless, while [ have time and space, 
Or that I forther in this tale pace. Chaucer. 
Or ever, sooner than ever; before ever. ‘‘T was set up 
from everlasting, from the beginning, o7 ever the earth 
was.” Prov. viii. 23, 
Gr, xn. [Fr., Lat. awrum, gold.] (Her.) The yellow 








ORANGEADE 


¢ gold color represented on an escutcheon by small 

ots. 

O’rk,n. [See OrE.] A money of account among the 
Anglo-Saxons, valued, in the Doomsday Book, at 
twenty pence sterling. 

Orfach ) (Sr/ak), n. [See ARRaAcH.] (Bor.) A 
ranehe plant of the genus Atriplex, sometimes 
sabe as a substitute for spinage. [Written also or- 
rach, 

Or’a-ele (6r/a-kl), n. [Fr. oracle, It. oracolo, Sp. 
oraculo, Lat. oraculum, from orare, to speak, utter, 
from os, oris, the mouth. ] 

1. The answer of a god, or some person reputed 
to be a god, among the heathen, to an inquiry made 
respecting some affair of importance, usually re- 
specting some future event, as the success of an en- 
terprise or battle; hence, the deity who was sup- 
posed to give the answer, and also the place where 
it was given; as, the Delphic oracle. 

The oracles are dumb; 
No voice nor hideous hum 

Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. Jfilton. 

2. Hence, the communications, revelations, or 
messages delivered by God to prophets; hence, also, 
the entire sacred Scriptures ;— usually in the plu- 
ral, 

Ye have need that one teach you again which be the first 
principles of the oracles of God. Heb. v. 12. 

3. (Jewish Antiq.) The sanctuary, or most holy 
place in the temple, in which was deposited the ark 
of the covenant. 

And the oracle he prepared in the house within, to set there 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord. 1 Kings vi. 19. 

4. One who communicates a divine command; an 
angel; a prophet; hence, also, any person reputed 
uncommonly wise, whose decisions are not dis- 
puted, or whose opinions are of great authority. 

God hath now sent his living ovacle 


Into the world to teach his final will. Milton. 
The country rectors ... thought him an oracle on points of 
learning. Macaulay. 


5. A wise sentence or decision of great authority. 
Or’a-ele, v. i. [imp. & p. p. ORACLED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. ORACLING.] To utter oracles. 
O-rie/-lar,a. [From Lat. oraculum. See supra.] 
1. Pertaining to an oracle; uttering oracles; as, 
an oracular tongue. 
2. Resembling, or partaking of, the nature of an 
oracle; as, (a.) Grave or venerable, like an oracle. 


“Oracular shade.” Waller. 
They have something venerable and oracular in that un- 
adorned gravity and shortness in the expression. Pope. 


(b.) Having the authority of an_oracle; positive; 
authoritative ;:magisterial. (c.) Obscure; ambigu- 
ous, like the oracles of pagan deities. 

O-riie/ii-lar-ly, adv. In the manner of an oracle; 
authoritatively ; positively. 

O-rie/ti-lar-ness,n. The quality of being oracu- 
lar; oraculousness. 

O-rie/ti-lotis, a. [fare.] 1. Pertaining to an or- 
acle; uttering oracles; having the dignity or author- 
ity of an oracle; oracular. ‘‘ The oraculous seer.” 


Pope. 
2. Ambiguous; indistinct; obscure. ‘‘ Equivo- 
cations or oraculous speeches.” Bacon. 


O-rie/i-lotis-ly, adv. In an oraculous manner; 
oracularly. [Rare.] 
O-riie/ii-lotis-ness,n. The state of being oracular. 
Orfai-son (5r/i-zun), n. [Fr. oraison, Pr. orazon, 
oraso, oratio, Sp. oracion, It. orazione, Lat. oratio, 
from orare, to speak, pray. See ORACLE, and cf. 
ORATION.] Verbal supplication, or oral worship; 
prayer; orison. [o0s.} See ORISON. Shak. 
ral,a. (Fr. & Sp. oral, It. orale, from Lat. os, 
oris, the mouth.] Pertaining to the mouth; uttered 
by the mouth, or in words; spoken, not written; 
_as, oral traditions; oral testimony; oral law. 
O’ral-ly, adv. In an oral manner; by mouth; in 
words, without writing ; as, traditions derived orally 
from ancestors. 
range (Sr/enj),n. [Fr. orange, 
It. arancia, arancio, L. Lat. aran- 
gia, aurantia, Venetian naranza, 
Sp. naranja, Pg. laranja, fr. Ar. 
& Per. né@randj or ndrang, and \ 
then changed into N. Lat. pomum 
aurantium, i. e., gold-apple, be- 
cause it resembles gold in color.] J 
1. The fruit of a tree of the genus § 
Citrus (C. aurantium). It is usu- § 
ally round, and consists of a num- 
ber of pulpy carpels, inclosed ina 
leathery rind, which is easily sepa- 
rable, and is yellow when ripe. There are many 
varieties, as the red or Maltese orange, having a pulp 
stained with crimson, and formerly much valued, as 
it was supposed to be produced by a graft set in 
the pomegranate; the mandarin orange, in which 
the pulp is so entirely free from the rind, as to be 
easily shaken loose in the ripe fruit; and others. 
2. The tree that produces oranges ;— usually 
called orange-tree. ve 
Or/ange (dr/enj), a. Pertaining to an orange; of 
the color of an orange. 
r/ange-ade’ (r/enj-ad’), n. [Fr., from orange.} 
A drink made of orange-juice, corresponding to 
lemonade ; orange sherbet. 


& 





Orange. 
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ORANGEAT 


@rangeaté (br/an-zhit’), n. [Fr., from orange.] 

1. Orange peel covered with candy. 
_ 2. Orangeade. 

Ov/ange-e6l/ored (5r/enj-ktil/urd), a. 
_ color of an orange. m é 
Or/ange-man (6r/enj-), n.; pl. OR/ANGE-MEN. A 
member of a secret society instituted in Ireland in 
1795, whose aim was to uphold Protestantism, and 
discourage Roman Catholicism. It had lodges, 
office-bearers, a distinctive color, being orange, 
whence the name. This organization was sup- 
pressed by act of Parliament in 1836. Brande, 
Or/ange-miisk, n. <A species of pear. 
Ovlange=pip/pin, n. A kind of apple. Simmonds. 
Orvfan-ger-y,n. [Fr. orangerie, from orange. See 
supra.| A place for raising oranges; a plantation 
of orange-trees. 
(> Pronounced o-rawn'zher-y by Walker. 
Orfanze-taw/ny, a. Of a color between yellow 
_ and brown. 
Or/ange-taw/ny, 2. 
brown. 
r/ange-wife, 1. 

O-ving’-gu-timg’ (Synop., § 180), n. 
ordng Qtan, i. e., man of the 
woods, fr. ordng, man, and 
Qtan, a forest, wood, wild, 
savage.] (Zodl.) A large mon- 
key (the Simia [or Pithecus] 
satyrus), in many respects ap- 
proaching man more closely 
than any other known mon- 
key. Itis about five feet high, 
and covered with coarse hair 
of a brownish-red or black 
color, and has a bare face and 
a beardless chin. Its arms - 
are very long, reaching to the - 
ankles. The animal is a native 
of Sumatra and Borneo, 

(@F- The name is often abbre- 
viated to orang, and is also writ- 
ten orang-outan, orang-utan, 
and ourang-outang. 

O-ra!tion, n. [Lat. oratio, fr. 
orare, to speak, utter, pray; O. Fr. oration, N. Fr. 
oraison, Sp. eracion, It. orazione. Cf. ORAISON.] 
An elaborate discourse, delivered in public, treating 
an tmportant subject in a dignified manner; espe- 
cially, a discourse having reference to some occa- 
sion, as a funeral, an anniversary, a celebration, or 
the like; a stately or dignified address; a labored 
harangue;— distinguished from an argument or 
plea delivered in court, from a speech made off- 
hand, from asermon delivered at a religious service, 
from a lecture designed to convey knowledge, and 
the like. 

Syn.—Harangue; address; speech. See HARANGUE. 
O-ra/tion, v.7. To deliver an oration; to make a 

speech. [ Obs. and rare.] Donne. 
r/a-tor,n. [Lat., from orare, to speak, utter; It. 
oratore, Pr., Sp., & Pg. orador, Fr. orateur. See 
supra.) 

1. A public speaker; one who delivers an ora- 
tion; especially, one who is distinguished for his 
skill as a public speaker; one who is eloquent; as, 
a great orator. 


Having the 


A color between yellow and 


A woman who sells oranges. 
{Malayan 





Orang-outang (Pithecus 
satyrus). 


Iam no orator, as Brutus is. Shak. 
Some orator renowned 
In Athens or free Rome. Milton. 


2. (Law.) (a.) (Equity.) One who prays for re- 
lief; a petitioner. (0.) A plaintiff or complainant 
in a bill in chancery. Burrill. 

3. (Lng. Universities.) An officer who is the 
voice of the university on all public occasions, who 
writes, reads, and records all letters of a public na- 
ture, presents with an appropriate address those on 
whom honorary degrees are conferred, and the like ; 
— called also public orator. 
r/a-t0/ri-al, a. Belonging or pertaining to an or- 
ator or to oratory; oratorical. 
r/a-t0/ri-al-ly, adv. In an oratorial manner; or- 
atorically, 
r/a-tédr/ie-al, a. [From Lat. oratorius, belonging 
to an orator. See supra.] Pertaining to an orator 
or to oratory; rhetorical; becoming an orator; as, 
oratorical flourishes ; an oratorical way. 
r/a-tor/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina rhetorical manner. 

Or/atd/ri-o, n. [It., from Lat. oratorius, belong- 
ing to praying; Fr. oratoire. See supra.] 

1. (Mus.) A sacred composition consisting of airs, 
recitatives, duets, trios, choruses, &c., the subject 
of which is generally taken from the Scriptures, 

2. A place of worship; an oratory. 

Or/a-td/ri-otts, a. Of, or pertaining to, an orator; 
oratorical. [Obs.] 

What error is so rotten and putrid which some oratorious 
varnish hath not sought to cover over? Bp. Taylor. 

Ovr/a-td/ri-otis-ly, adv. In an oratorious manner, 
The fathers often speak oratoriously. Selden. 


Or/a-tor-ize, v.t. To play the orator. [Obs.] 
rfa-to-ry, . [Fr. oratoire, Pr. oratori, Sp. & It. 
oratoria, oratorio, Lat, oratoria (sc. ars), the ora- 
torical art, oratorium (sc. templuwm), a place of 
prayer, from oratorius, belonging to an orator, be- 
longing to praying. See supra.] 
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1. The art of an orator; the art of public speak- 
ing in an eloquent or effective manner; the exercise 
of rhetorical skill in oral discourse ; eloquence. 


“ The oratory of Greece and Rome.” Milton. 
’ When a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory. Shak. 


2. A place of orisons, or prayer; especially, a 
chapel or small room set apart for private devo- 
tions. 

Do not omit thy prayers for want of a good oratory, or place 
to pray in. Bp. Taylor. 

Seek in domestic oratory small 
For prayer in stillness. Wordsworth. 

Priests of the oratory (Rom. Cath. Church), a society 
of priests founded by St. Philip of Neri, living in commu- 
nity without being bound by special vow. 

Or/fa-tress,)n. [Lat. oratrizx, f. of orator. 
Or/a-trix, ORATOR.] A female orator, 
Orb, n. [Lat. orbis, Fr., It., & 8p. orbe.] 

1. A solid or hollow body of a round form; a 
globe; a sphere. 

2. Especially, one of the celestial spheres; a sun, 
planet, or star. 


See 


Whether the prime orb, 


Incredible how swift, had thither rolled. Milton. 
3. The eye, as luminous and spherical. [Poet.] 
A drop serene hath quenched their orbs. Milton. 


4. A circle; especially, a circle or nearly circular 
orbit, described by the revolution of a heavenly 
body; an orbit; also, one of the azure transparent 
spheres conceived by the ancients to inclose one 
within another, and carrying the heavenly bodies. 

The schoolmen were like astronomers, which did figure 


eccentrics, and epicycles, and such engines of orbs. Bacon. 
You seem to me as Dian in her orb, Shak. 
_In orbs 
Of circuit inexpressible they stood, 
Orb within orb, Milton. 


5. Hence, a period of time marked off by the 


reyolution of a heavenly body. Shak. 
6. A revolving circular body; a wheel. 
The orbs 
Of his fierce chariot rolled. Milton. 


7. A globe surmounted by a cross, used as an 
emblem of power and sovereignty in the coronation 
of sovereigns ; — called also globe, and ball. 

8. (Mil.) A body of troops drawn up in a circle. 
[ Obs. ] 

Syn.—Globe; ball; sphere. See Grose. 


Orb, n. [Norm. Fr. orbe, Lat. orbus, destitute, de- 
prived.] (Arch.) A blank window or panel. 
< Oxf. Gloss. 
Orb, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ORBED; p. pr.& vb. n. ORB- 
InG.] To form into an orb; to surround. 
The wheels were orbed with gold. Milton. 
Orb, v.i. To become transformed like an orb. [Po- 
et. and rare.] : 
Or that the past will always win 
A glory from its being far, 


And orb unto the perfect star 
We saw not, when we moved therein. Tennyson. 


Or’bate, a. [Lat. orbatus, p. p. of orbaré, to be- 
reave of parents, children, or other dear persons, 
from orbus, bereaved of parents or children; Gr. 
6pp6s, dppaves, It. orbato.] Bereaved; fatherless ; 
childless. [Obs.] 

Or-ba/tion, n. [Lat. orbatio, from orbare. See 
supra.| The state of being orbate, or deprived of 
parents or children; privation in general; bereave- 

ment. [Obs.] 

Orbed (6rbd), a. Having the form of an orb; round; 
circular; orbicular. 

et The orbed eyelids are let down. 

Orb/-fish, n. See ORBIS. 

Orb/ie, a. (Lat. orbicus, from orbis, orb, q. v.] 

Orb/ie-al, Spherical; orbicular. pared Bacon. 

Ovb/i-ele (6rb/i-kl), n. [Lat. orbiculus, diminutive 
of orbis.} A smallorb. [Obs.] 


Such watery orbicles young boys do blow 
Out from their soapy shells. G. Fletcher. 


Ov-bie/ii-lar, a. [Lat. orbicularis, from orbiculus, 
diminutive of orbis, orb; Fr. orbiculaire, Sp. or- 
bicular, It. orbicolare.] 

1. Resembling or having the form of an orb; 
spherical; circular. ‘‘Orbicular as the disk of a 
planet.” De Quincey. 

2. (Anat.) Having a spherical or circular form or 
arrangement; as, the orbicular bone; the orbicular 
muscles. Dunglison. 

Or-bie/ti-lar-ly, adv. 

Or-bie/ti-lar-ness, 7. 
lar; sphericity. 

Or-bie/ii-late, n. That which is orbicular; espe- 
cially, a thing having a figure the vertical section 
of which is oval, and the horizontal section cir- 
cular. 

Or-bie/ti-late, a. 

Or-bie/’i-1a/ted, } tus, It. orbicolato, 
Fr. orbiculé. See supra.] Made or 
being in the form of an orb. | 

Orbiculate or orbicular leaf (Bot.), a \ 
leaf whose outline is nearly circular. 

Or-bie/i-la’tion, n. [See supra.] 
The state of being made in the form 
of an orb; orbicularness. [Obs.] 


Trench. 


Spherically. 
The state of being orbicu- 


[Lat. onbicula- 





Orbiculate 
Leaf. 





ORCHILLA j 


Or-bi-e’it-lits, n. [Lat., diminutive of orbis, sphere, 
disk.] (Bot.) (a.) A thick mass covering the ova. 
rium of a flower, and adherent to the stamens, 
Lindley. (b.) A round, flat organ, which contains 

_. the gills within the capsules of some fungi. 

Orb/is, n. [See ORB.] (Jchth.) A fish of a circular 
form-(the Chetodon orbis of Gmelin), inhabiting the 
Indian seas. It is covered with a firm, hard skin, 
full of small prickles, but is destitute of scales. It 

_.is unfit for food ; — called also orbyish. 

Orb/it, n. (Lat. orbita, a track or rut made by a 
wheel, course, circuit, from orbis, a circle; It. & 
Sp. orbita, Fr. orbite. See Ors.) 

1. (Astron.) The path described by a heavenly 
body in its periodical revolution; as, the orbit of 
Jupiter or Mercury. 

2. Asmall orb. [fare.] ‘Roll the lucid orbit 
of an eye.” Young. 

= (Anat.) The cavity in which the eye is situa- 
ted. 

4. (Ornith.) The skin which surrounds the eye 

of a bird, 

Orb/it-al, a. Belonging or pertaining to an orbit. 

‘Orbital revolution.” J. D. Forbes, 

Orb/it-ar, a. The same as ORBITAL. [fare. 

Orb/it-a-ry, a. Around the orbit; as, orbitary 
feathers, 

Or-bit/t-a-ry, a. 

orbital. [Rare.] 

Orb/i-tide, 


Of, or pertaining to, an orbit; 


Ke Lat. orbitudo, and orbitas, from 
Orb/i-ty, orbus; It. orbita, O. Sp. orbedad, 
Fr. orbité. See ORBATE.] Bereavement by loss 
of parents or children; orbation. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
Orb/y,a. [From orb.] Resembling an orb; haying 
the motion of an orb. [0bs.] 
And orby hours 

Had gone the round again through herbs and flowers. 

My Chapman. 

Ore, 2. [Lat. orca, allied to Gr. dpvz; It., Sp., & Fr 
orca, O. Fr. orque.] (Ichth.) A kind of fish; the- 
grampus. See Grampus. [Written also ork.] 

Ov-en/di-an, a. [From Orcades, the former name 
of the islands.] (Geog.) Pertaining or belonging 

_. to the Orkney Islands. 

Oreh, 7. The same as ORG, q. v. 

Qr/ehal, n. See ARCHIL, 

Or’cha-nét, n. [Cf. ALKANET.] (Bot.) A plant; 

_ Anchusa tinctoria. Ainsworth. 

Or’chard, n. [A-S. ortgeard, wyrtgeard, that is, 
wort-yard, a yard for herbs, from wyrt, wurt, wort, 
herb, and geard, yard; Icel. urta, gardr, jurta- 
gardr, Dan. urtegaard, Sw. értegaérd, Goth. aurti- 
gards. Cf. HoRTYARD.] An inclosure or assem- 
blage of fruit-trees ; oe of apples, peaches, 
pears, or cherries; — rarely of nut-bearing trees. 

Orchard-grass (Bot.), a tall grass (Dactylus glomera- 
ta), with long, broad, shining leaves, introduced from 
England, and now common in the United States, grow- 
ing usually in shady places. Gray.— Orchard-house 
(Ziort.), a glazed house or structure in which fruit-trees 
are reared in pots. 

6r/chard-ing, n. 1. The cultivation of orchards. 

 .2. Orchards in general. 

Or’chard-ist, n. One who cultivates orchards. 

Or/ehel, n. The same as ARCHIL. See ARCHIL. 

Or/ehe-ség/ra-phy, n._ [Fr. orchesographie, from 
Gr. dpxnots, dance, and ypadev, to write or de- 

..scribe.] A treatise upon dancing. 

Or/ehes-ter, mn. The same as ORCHESTRA. 

Ov’ehes-tra, or Or-ehés/tra, n. [Lat. orchestra, 
Gr. dpxforpa, originally the place for the chorus of 
dancers, from 6épxyoTnp, a dancer, édpxeicdat, to 
dance; It. orchestra, Sp. orquestra, orquesta, Fr. 
orchestre. 

1. The space in a theater between the stage and 
the audience;—originally appropriated by the 
Greeks to the chorus and its evolutions, afterward 
by the Romans to persons of distinction, and by 
the moderns to a band of instrumental musicians. 

2. Hence, the place in any public hall appropria- 
ted to a band of instrumental musicians. 

8. Hence, also, a band of instrumental musicians 
performing in a theater, concert-hall, or other place 

of public amusement. 
Or’ehes-tral (é6r/kes-tral), a. [See supra.] Per- 
taining to an orchestra; suitable for, or performed 
_in, the orchestra. 
Or’ehes-tra/tion, n. (Mus.) The arrangement of 
music for an orchestra; the orchestral treatment of 
. a composition ; — called also instrumentation. 
Or/ehes-tre,n. [Fr. See ORCHESTRA.] The same 
as ORCHESTRA. 
Or-ehés/trie (or-kés/trik, 123), a. Belonging to an 
orchestra; as, the orchestric accompaniments. 
Or’ehid (6r/kid), n. (Bot.) A species of orchis; 
_, any orchidaceous plant. LY. 
Or’/ehi-da/ceotis (6r/ki-da/shus), a. ([Fr. orchi- 
déacé.] Pertaining to, or resembling, a certain 
group of plants of which the orchis is the type. — 
Or-ehid/e-otis, a. [See infra.] Of, or pertaining 
, to, the orchis, 
Or/ehid-dl/0-gist, n. 
,. orchidaceous plants. " 
Or/ehid-dl/o-gy, n._ [Gr. dpxts, the orchis, and 
Néyos, discourse.] The science of orchidaceous 


plants. 
Or’ehil, n. The same as ARCHIL. See AR- 
Or-ehil/1a,} CHIL. 
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One versed in the science of 


ORCHIS 


Or/ehis (6r/kis), n. [Lat. orchis, Gr. dpxis, a plant 


a single column, around 


Or-dain’, v. ¢. 


Or-diin/a-ble, a. 
Or-dain/er, n. 


Or-dain/ing, 


with roots in the shape of 
testicles, from doxis, a tes- 
ticle.] (Bot.) An endoge- 
nous plant having the sta- 
mens and pistils united in 


which the petals are ir- 
regularly arranged. The 
flowers are usually fra- 
grant, of great beauty, and 
singular in form. It has 
usually small, round tu- 
bers, and is found all over 
the world. Among famil- 
iar species are the lady’s- 
slipper, the putty-root, and 
the salep. Linaley. 
reine, n. [Fr. orcine, from N. Lat. Valiolaria 
orcina, a kind of lichen, from Lat. orcus, the lower 
world, and so called from its dark color.] (Chem.) 
A crystallizable coloring matter obtained from a 
species of lichen. 
rd,n. [A-S. ord, O.& N.H. Ger. ort, Icel. oddr, 
Dan. od.] An edge or point; also, a beginning. 
[ Obs.]} 

Ord and end, the beginning and end. 
Eng.) 





Orchis mascula, 


[Obs. or Prov. 


[imp. & p. p. ORDAINED; p. pr. & 
wb. N. ORDAINING.| [O. Fr. ordener, ordoner, 
N. Fr. ordonner, Pr. & Sp. ordenar, It. & Lat. ordi- 
nare, from Lat. ordo, ordinis, order.] 

1. To set in order; to arrange according to 
rule; to regulate; to set; to establish. 

2. To appoint; to decree; to enact; to institute. 


Let them be for lights, as I ordain. Milton. 
And doth the power that man adores 
Ordain their doom? Byron. 


3. To set apart for an office; to constitute. ‘‘ Her 
husband new ordained.” Spenser. 
He was ordained his special governor. Shak. 
4. Especially, to invest with ministerial or sacer- 
dotal functions; to introduce into the oflice of the 
Christian ministry, by the laying on of hands, or 
other appropriate forms. 
Capable of being ordained; 
worthy to be ordained or appointed. 
One who ordains, appoints, or in- 
vests with sacerdotal powers. 
a. Performing the ceremony of or- 
dination, or having the right or power to ordain; 
as, an ordaining council. 


Or-dain/ment, n. The act of ordaining. [7.] Burke. 


Or-da/li-an, «a. 


Or/de-al, n. 


+ 


[See infra.] Of, or pertaining to, 
trial by ordeal. [ Obs. and rare.] 

To make the sword arbiter of such differences, were no bet- 
ter than to revive the old ordalian trial used by our heathen 
ancestors. Bp. Hall. 
A-8. ordal, ordel, a judgment, just 
judgment, O. Sax. wrdéli, L. Ger. ordeel, D. oordeel, 
O.H. Ger. urteil, wrteili, N. H. Ger. urtheil, L. 
Lat. ordalium, Fr. ordel, ordalie; Ger. urtheilen, 
to pass sentence, to judge, from wr, Goth. ws, signi- 
fying forth, out, prime, original, and theilen, O. H. 

er. teilan, A-S. d@lan, to divide. ] 

1. An ancient form of trial to determine guilt or 
innocence, practiced by the rude nations of Europe, 
and still practiced in many parts of the East. 

{> In England, the ordeal was of two sorts — ordeal 
by fire, and ordeal by water ; the former being confined to 
persons of higher rank, the latter to the common people. 
The ordeal by fire was performed either by taking in the 
hand a piece of red-hot iron, or by walking barefoot and 
blindfold over nine red-hot plowshares, laid lengthwise, 
at unequal distances; and if the person escaped unhurt, 
he was adjudged innocent; otherwise he was condemned 
as guilty. The ordeal by water was performed, either by 
plunging the bare arm to the elbow in boiling water, an 
escape from injury being taken as proof of innocence; or 
by casting the person suspected into a river or pond, when 
if he floated without an effort to swim, it was an evi- 
dence of guilt, but if he sunk he was acquitted. It is 
probable that the proverbial phrase, to go through fire 
and water, denoting severe trial or danger, is derived 


from the ordeal; as also the trial of witches by water. 


2. Severe trial; accurate scrutiny. 


Ov'de-al, a. Of, of pertaining to, trial by ordeal. © 


Or’der, n. 


[Fr. ordre, Pr. orde, orden, Sp. orden, 
It. ordine, Lat. ordo, ordinis.] 

1. Regular arrangement; any methodical or es- 
tablished succession; as, (a@.) Of material things, 
like the books in a library; (b.) Of intellectual 
notions, like the topics of a discourse; (c.) Of pe- 
riods of time, or occurrences, or the like; method. 

Bright-harnessed angels sit in order serviceable. Jfilton. 
Good order is the foundation of all good things. Burke. 

2. Hence, a sound or proper condition; a normal 
or becoming state; a fit appearance; as, the muskets 
ure all in good order; the bodily organs are in order. 

Any of the faculties ... out of order produce suitable de- 
fects. Locke. 

3. The customary mode of procedure ; estab- 
Hshed usage, especially in the transaction of busi- 
ness; custom; fashion. / 

This order with her sorrow she accords; 
Which, orderless, all forms of order brake. Daniel. 


4. Regular government; the desirable condition 


tvnsequent upon conformity with law, general tran- 
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quillity ; public quiet; as, to preserve good order in 
a community. 
TVhere is no church where there is no order, no ministry. 
Pearson. 

5. That which prescribes a method of procedure 
or a rule of government; a regulation; a standing 
rule; as, the rules and orders of a legislative house, 

The church hath authority to establish that for an order at 
one time which at another time it may abolish. looker. 

6. Hence, a particular injunction; a command; a 
mandate; a direction; a precept. 

Upon this new fright, an order was made by both houses 
for disarming all the Papists in England. Clarendon. 

7. Hence, also, necessary measures or care, 

Provide me soldiers 
Whilst I take order for my own affairs. Shak. 

8. Specifically, a commission to make purchases 
or supply goods; a direction, in writing, to pay 
money; a free pass, as to a place of public amuse- 
ment. 

In those days were pit orders — beshrew the uncomfortable 
manager who abolished them. C. Lamb. 

9. A number of things or persons arranged ina 
fixed or suitable place, or relative position; a rank; 
a row; a grade; especially, a rank or class in so- 
ciety; a group or division of men occupying the 
same social platform; hence, a privileged or dig- 
nified grade; as, the higher or lower orders of so- 
ciety. 

In all cases that we value a religious design before a tempo- 
ral, when otherwise they are in equal order to their several 
ends, Bp. Taylor. 

Various ordey's various ensigns bear. Granville. 

10. Hence, a class of men so closely linked to- 
gether, that they form, or profess to form, a separate 
class in the community; as, the order of nobles; a 
military order; and specifically, a religious frater- 
nity. ‘“‘The ... valiant and venerable order of 
the Knights Templars.” W. Scott. 

Find a barefoot brother out, 
One of our order, to associate me, Shak. 

11. (Episcopal Church.) The rank of deacon, 
priest, or bishop; the office of the Christian minis- 
try ;— often used in the plural; as, to take orders, 
that is, to become a deacon or priest; —called also 
holy orders. 

12. (£ecl.) A book containing certain forms used 
at the consecration of deaeons, &c.; an ordinal. 

13. (4rch.) One of the five principal methods 
recognized by the ancients for constructing and 
ornamenting the columns of an edifice: these were 
the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite. 

14. (Zodl.) One of the well-marked divisions of a 
class, including in itself families and genera. 

15. (Bot.) A group or collection of allied individ- 
uals, more comprehensive than a genus; a family; 
a tribe. 

16. (Rhet.) The placing of words and members 
in a sentence in such amanner as to contribute to 
force and beauty of expression, or to the clear illus- 
tration of the subject. 

General orders, the commands or notices which a mil- 
itary commander-in-chief issues to the troops under his 
command. — Holy orders. (a.) (Episcopal Church.) See 
No, 11. (6.) (Rom. Cath. Church.) A sacrament by which 
a special grace is conferred on those ordained for the sa- 
cred ministry. — /n order, for the purpose; to the end; 
as Means toanend. ‘* The best knowledge is that which 
is of the greatest use 7m order to our eternal happiness.” 
Tillotson. — Order of battle (AMfil.), the particular dispo- 
sition given to an army for a determined maneuver on the 
field of battle. Halleck. — Order of the day (Legislative 
ebay a succession of business appointed for a specified 

ay. 
Or/der, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ORDERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ORDERING. ] 

1. To put in order; to reduce to a methodical 
arrangement; to arrange in a series, or with refer- 
ence to a definite end; to systematize; to adjust; 
as, to order domestic affairs with prudence. ‘ War- 
riors old with ordered spear and shield.” Milton. 

2. Tomanage; to conduct; toregulate; to dispose. 

To him that ordereth his conversation aright will Ishow the 
salvation of God. Ps. 1. 23. 

3. To give an order to; to command; as, to order 
troops to advance. 

4. To admit to holy orders; to ordain; to receive 
into the ranks of the ministry. : 

The book... giveth liberty to object any crime against such 
as are to be ordered. Whitgift. 

Order arms (Mil.), the command at which a musket is 
brought from “ shoulder” to a position with its butt rest- 
ing on the ground. 

Or’der, v. 7. To give command or direction, 
Ox/der-a-ble, a. Capable of being ordered. “ Being 
_. very orderable in all his sickness.” , Fuller. 
Or/der-er,n. One who orders, methodizes, or regu- 
lates; one who givesorders. = 
Or/der-ing, n. Disposition; distribution; manage- 
ment, ; f 
Or/der-less, a. Without order or regularity; dis- 
orderly ; out of rule. 
Or’/der-li-mess, n. [From orderly.] The state of 
being orderly or methodical; regularity, 
Or/der-ly, a. 1. Conformed to order; methodical ; 
regular, 

Orderly proceeding will divide our inquiry into our fore- 

fathers’ day, and into our own time. Milton. 


Or/di-mal, a. 
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2. Observant of order, method, or rule; hence 
quiet; peaceable; not unruly; as, orderly children; 
orderly cattle. : 

3. Performed in good or established order; well- 
regulated. “‘Anorderly ... march.” Clarendon. 

4. Being on duty; as, orderly officer, the officer 
of the day. “The intelligence conveyed by the 
aids-de-camp and orderly-men.” W. Scott. 


Orderly book (Mil.), a book for every company, in 
which the sergeants write general and regimental orders. 
— Orderly sergeant, a non-commissioned officer, or a 
soldier, appointed to wait upon generals or other officers, 
to communicate orders and carry messages;—called 
also orderly. [U. S.J ‘ Scott. 


Or/der-ly, adv. According to due order; regularly; 


methodically, 


You are too blunt; go to it orderly. Shak. 


Or’der-ly, n. 1. (Mil.) Anon-commiasioned officer 


who attends a superior officer for the purpose of 
bearing his orders, or rendering other service; an 
orderly officer. 


2. A street-sweeper. Simmonds. 


Or/di-na-bil/i-ty, n. Capability of being appointed. 


LObs.] Bp. Bull. 
Or/di-na-ble, a. [See ORDINATE and ORDAIN. 
Capable of being appointed. [Obs.] Hammond, 
[Lat. ordinalis, from ordo, ordinis, 
order; Fr., Pr., & Sp. ordinal, It. ordinale.] Indi- 
cating the established order or succession; as, the 
ordinal numbers, first, second, third, &c. 
Or’di-nal, n. 1. 4 number noting order. 
2. A book containing the service, as prescribed 
in the English church, for the ordination of deacons, 
, &c.; an order, Hook. 
Or/di-malism, n. The state or quality of being 
ordinal. [fare.] Latham. 
Or/dimange,n. [O. Fr. ordenance, N. Fr. ordon- 
nance, Pr. ordenansa, ordonnansa, Sp. ordenanza, 
It. ordinanza. See ORDAIN.] 
1. An ordaining or establishing by authority; ap- 
pointment. 
Thouw'lt die by God’s just ordinance. Shak. 


2. A rule established by authority; a permanent 
rule of action; a statute, law, edict, decree, rescript. 

02 Acts of Parliament are sometimes called ordi- 
nances. Certain acts of Congress under the Confedera- 
tion, as also certain colonial laws, are called ordinances ; 
as, the ordinance of 1787 for the government of the ter- 
ritory of the United States north-west of the Ohio River; 
the colonial ordinance of 1641, or 1647. This word is of- 
ten used in Scripture in the sense of a law or statute of 
sovereign power. EHrod. xv. 25. Num. x.8. Ezra iii. 10. 
Its most frequent application now in the United States is 
to laws and regulations of municipal corporations. Zom- 
lins. Wharton. Burrill. Bouvier. 

3. (Zccl.) An established rite or ceremony. 

4. The same as ORDNANCE. [Obs.] 

, .5. Order; arrangement. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Or/di-mand/, n. [Lat. ordinandus. See ORDAIN 
and ORDINATE.] One about to be ordained. 
Or’di-nant, 7. One who ordains. 
Or’di-nant, a. [Lat. ordinans, p. pr. of ordinare, 
see ORDAIN.] Ordaining; decreeing. [Obs.] Shak. 
Or/di-na-ri-ly,adv. According to established rules 
or settled method; hence, commonly; usually; in 
most cases; as, a winter more than ordinarily se- 
vere. ‘Those who ordinarily pride themselves not 
, a little upon their penetration.” I. Taylor. 
Or di-ma-ry (44), a. [Lat. ordinarius, from ordo, 
ordinis, order; Fr. ordinaire, Pr. ordinari, Sp. & 
It. ordinario.] 

1. According to established order; methodical ¢ 
regular; customary; as, the ordinary forms of law 
or justice. 

3. Of common rank; not distinguished by supe- 
rior excellence; as, an ordinary reader; men of or- 
dinary judgment. 

An ordinary lad would have acquired little or no useful 
knowledge in such a way. Macaulay. 

3. Common; usual. 

Method is not less requisite in ordinary conversation than 
in writing. Addison. 

4. Hence, inferior ; of little merit; as, the book is 
an ordinary performance, 

5. Plain; not handsome; as, an ordinary woman; 
a person of an ordinary form; an ordinary face. 

Ordinary seaman (Naut.), one not expert or fully 
skilled, and hence ranking below a seaman. 

Syn.—Normal; common; usual; customary. See 
NORMAL. — ORDINARY, ComMON. A thing is common in 
which many persons share or partake; as, a common 
practice. A thing is ordinary when it is apt to come 
round in the orderly or regular succession of events; as, 
the ordinary course. When used in the sense of infe- 
rior, ordinary marks a want of that which distinguishes ; 
as, an ordinary face; common denotes the want of that 

-which attracts or interests. ‘‘It was long the common 
opinion that the sun turned round the earth. It is the 
ordinary employment of astronomers to observe the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies. A man of ordinary under- 
standing need not be misled by false reasoning. A com- 
mon tind busies itself with common objects.” Crabb. 


Shak. 


Or! di-na-ry (sometimes collog. 6rd/na-r¥), 2. 


1. (Law.) (a.) (Civil Law.) An officer who has 
original jurisdiction in his own right, and not by 
deputation. (b.) (English Law.) One who has im- 
mediate jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical ; an 
ecclesiastical judge; a deputy of the bishop, ancient 
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Ord/ir-otis,a. Pertaining to, or consisting of, ord- 
_ure or dung; filthy. [Obs.] Drayton. 
Ore, n. [A-S. 6r, ore, ora, Icel. eyr, O. & M. H. Ger. 
ér, Goth. aiz, allied to Lat. @s, e@ris, Skr. ajas, but 
not to N. H. Ger. erz, O. H. Ger. aruzi. Cf. ORA.] 

1. The compound of a metal and some other sub- 
stance, as oxygen, sulphur, or arsenic, called its 
mineralizer, by which its properties are disguised 
or lost. Metals found free from such combination, 
and exhibiting naturally their appropriate charac- 
ter, are not called ores, but native metals. 

2. (Mining.) The ore of a metal with the stone in 
which it occurs, after it has been picked over to 
throw out what is quite worthless. 

_ 3. Metal; as, the liquid ove. Milton. 

O’re-ad, n. [Lat. Oreas, Oreadis, Gr.'Operds, ’Opera- 
dos, from odpos, mountain; Fr. Oréade.] A moun- 

_ tain nymph. Milton. 

O/re-o-graph/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, oreog- 

_raphy. 

O/re-6g/ra-phy, vn. [Gr. dpos, & mountain, and 


ORGANO-METALLIC 


ceed from, or constttute, organic bodies. — Orgamic re- 
mains, the remains of animals or vegetables petrified or 
imbedded in stone.— Organical description of a curve 
(Geom.), the description of a curve on a plane, by means 
of instruments. Brande. 
Or-gan/ie-al-ly, adv. 1. In an organic manner; 
with organical structure or disposition of parts; as, 
the bodies of animals and plants are organically 
framed. 
2. By means of organs. 
Or-gan/ie-al-ness, . State of being organical. 
Or-gan/i-¢gigm,n. (Med.) The doctrine of the 1lo- 
calization of disease, or which refers 1t always to a 
_,. material lesion of an organ, Dunglison, 
Or’/gan-iffie, a. * [Lat. organwm, organ, and facere, 
to make.] Making an organic or organized struc- 
ture; producing an organism; acting through, or 
resulting from, organs. H. A. Park, 
ee n. [Fr. organisme, 8p. & It. organis- 
mo. 
1. A structure composed of or acting by means 


ORDINARYSHIP 


ly appointed to give malefactors their neck verses, 
also to perform divine service for them and assist 
in preparing them for death. The term is still ap- 
plied to the clergyman who performs the latter 
offices for condemned criminals. (c.) (Am. Law.) 
A judicial officer, having senerally the powers of a 
judge of probate or surrogate. Wharton. Burrill. 

2. That which is so common, or continued, as to 
be considered a permanent establishment or institu- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Spain had no other wars save those which were grown into 
an ordinary. Bacon. 

3. Hence, that which is in common use. ‘‘ Water- 
buckets, wagons, cart-wheels, plough-socks, and 
other ordinaries.” W. Scott. 

4. A dining-room or eating-house where there is 
a fixed price for the meal, in distinction from one 
where each dish is separately charged; a table 
@hote; hence, also, the meal furnished at such a 
dining-room, 

All the odd words they have picked up in a coffee-house, or 


a gaming ordinary, are produced as flowers of style. Swit. | _ ypagecy, to describe.] The science of mountains, o organs; ue Heros arrangement or dependence 
And, for his ordinary, pays his heart | Ore/=weed , of organs an t] eir functions. y 
For what his eyes eat only. Shak. | Ovel=wood, }"™ Bea-weed. [0bs.] Carew. 2. An organized being; a being endowed with, 


or composed of, organs; a being consisting of parts 
of which the functions of each are essential to the 
existence of the whole, and of each of the parts; a 


5. (Naval Usage.) The establishment of the ship- 
ping not in actual service, but laid up under the 
charge of officers; as, a ship laid up in ordinary. 


Orf/sild, n. [A-S. onfe-gild, yrfe-gild, from orfe, 
yrfe, inheritance, property, and gild, geld, payment 
of money.] (0. Eng. Law.) The restitution of 


6. (Her.) A portion of the escutcheon comprised | _ goods or money stolen, if taken in the daytime. whole, of which the parts are reciprocally means 
between straight or other lines. It is the simplest | Or/fray, n. [Fr. onfraic. See OssIFRAGE.] The| and ends; an existence, of which the parts partake 
species of charge. osprey. [Obs. olland.| of acommon life; an artificial structure, consisting 


of parts mutually dependent. 

Man is not an organism; he is an intelligence served by or- 
gans. Sir W. Hamilton. 
Or’ganist, n. [Fr. organiste, Sp. & It. organista.] 

. (Mus.) One who plays on the organ. 

. 2. One who organized or sung in parts. [Obs.] 

Or/gan-iz/a-bil/i-ty, n. The state or quality of 

being organizable; capability of being organized. 

Or’gan-iz/a-ble, a. Capable of being organized; 

_.as, the organizable quality of fibrine. Dunglison. 

Or’/gan-i-za/tion, n. [Fr. organisation, Sp. or- 
ganizacion, It. organizzazione. ; 

1. The act of organizing. ‘ The first organiza- 
tion of the general government.” Pickering. 

2. The state of being organized; the relations in- 
cluded in such a state or condition. 

What is organization but the connection of parts in and for 
a whole, so that each part is, at once, end and means? 

_ Coleridge. 

3. That which is organized; an organized exist- 

~ence; an organism. 

Or’/gan-ize, v.t. [imp. & p.p. ORGANIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ORGANIZING.] [Fr. organiser, Pr. orga- 
nizar, organar, Sp. & Pg. organizar, It. organiz- 
zare, Gr. dpyavifew. See ORGAN.) 

1. To furnish with organs; to endow with the 
capacity for the functions of life; as, an organized 
being ; —in this sense chiefty used in the participle, 
and applied to living beings. 

These nobler faculties of the mind, matter organized could 
never produce. ay. 

2. To arrange or constitute in parts, each haying 
a special function, act, office, or relation; — applied 
to products of the human intellect, or to human 
institutions, as a science, a government, an army, 
ard the like. 

This original and supreme will organizes the government. 


Or’frays, n. . Fr. orfrais, N. Fr. orfrot, for or- 
Srois, Pr. aurfres, O. Sp. orofres, L. Lat. auriphrt- 
gium, from Fr. or, Pr. aur, Sp. oro, gold, and Fr. 
Sraise, frise, Sp. friso, freso, fringe, ruff. See 
FRAISE, and cf, ORPHREY.] Fringe of gold; gold 

embroidery. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Or’gal,n. [See ARGAL and Arein.] Unrefined or 

_. crude tartar; argal. Ure. 

Or’gan, n. [Fr. organe, Sp. & It. organo, Lat. or- 
ganum, Gr. épyavoy.] 

1. An instrument or medium by which an impor- 
tant action is performed, or an important object is 
accomplished; especially, a natural part or feature 
of a living existence or being, capable of a special 
function that is essential to the life or well-being of 
the whole, as the lungs, the heart, &c.; also, an ar- 
tificial or conventional structure which performs a 
duty or function that is determined by the nature 
or the welfare of such an existence; as, the organs 
of government, law, &c. 

2. A medium of com- 
munication between one 
person or body, and an- 
other; as, the secretary 
of state is the organ of 
communication between 


(2 The ordinaries proper, called also honorable or 
greater ordinaries, are nine in number, namely, the chief, 
pale, bend, bend sinister, fess, bar, chevron, cross, and 
saltier. The name is also applied to the lesser ordina- 
ries, or sub-ordinaries, such as the gyron, pile, orle, tres- 
sure, &c., and also, sometimes, to other charges. 

In ordinary, in actual and constant service; statedly 
attending and serving; as, a physician or chaplain i or- 
dinary. An embassador in ordinary is one constantly 
resident at a foreign court. 

Or/di-na-ry-ship, n. The state of being an ordi- 
nary. 

As to the second exception, the same, saith he, doth not 
destroy his ordinaryship, but only showeth that he was made 
an ordinary in an extraordinary manner. Fuller. 

Or/di-nmate, v.t. [Lat. ordinare, ordinatum. Sce 

~ORDAIN.] To appoint. [ Obs.] 

Or/di-mate, a. [Lat. ordinatus, p. p. of ordinare. 
See supra.| Regular; methodical. 

Ordinate figure (Math.), a figure whose sides and an- 
gles are equal. 

Or/dinate,n. (Geom.) The distance of any point 
in a curve measured on a line called the avis of or- 
dinates, or on a line parallel to it, from another 
line called the axis of abscissas, on which the cor- 
responding abscissa of the point is measured. 

02~ The ordinate and abscissa, taken together, are the government and a 
called co-ordinates, and define the position of the point foreign power. 
with reference to the two axes named, the intersection 3. [A-S. organ, It. & 
of which is called the origin of co-ordinates. See Co- Sp. organo, Pr & Fr 

Re Sp. org ; : 

Sepia ’ orgue, Ger. & D. orgel.] 

Or’di-nate-ly, adv. Ina regular, methodical man- (Mus.) A wind-instru- 

nner. [fRare.] eh, Skelton.| ment containing numer- 

Or/di-na/tion, n. [Lat. ordinatio, Fr. ordination,| ous pipes of various 
iPr: ordinatio, Sp. ordinacion, It. ordinazione. | dimensions and kinds, 

1. The act of ordaining. which are filled with 

2. Especially, the act of setting apart to an office wind from a bellows, 








Church Organ. 


of the Christian ministry. and played upon by W. Cranch. 
3. The state of being ordained or appointed ;] means of keys similar to those of a piano-forte. 3. (Mus.) To sing in parts; as, to organize an 

tendency. ; While in more lengthened notes, and slow, ~ authem. _[Rare.] uy Busby. 
Virtue and vice have a natural ordination to the happiness The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow. Pope. | Or’gan-ling, n. (Jchth.) A kind of fish; orgeis. 

and misery of life respectively. Norris. Cabinet-organ (Mus.), an organ of small size, resem- | Or/gan-15ft, n. The loft where an organ stands. 


4. The act of disposing, or the state of being dis- 
posed or arranged, in regular order. [fare.] 


_ Cyrus disposed his trees, like his armies, in regular ordina- 
tion. Browne. 


Or/di-ni’tive, a. [Lat. ordinativus, It. & Sp. or- 


Or’/gan-o-gén/ie, a. [Gr. dpyavoy, an organ, and 

yévery, to produce.] Pertaining to the development 
_.of organs in plants and animals. Dana, 
Or’/gan-o-graph/ie, 0. [Fe oe 
Or’/gan-o-graph/ie-al, ertaining to organog- 


bling the reed organ, but superior to it.— Hand-organ, 
or barrel organ, an instrument, consisting of a movable 
turning cylinder, called a barrel, on which, by means of 
wires, pins, and staples, are set the tunes it is intended 
to perform. ‘These pins and staples, by the revolution of 


Rn gs LAA lie ens a - ai the barrel, act upon the keys within, and give admission 7 
eee Te Deere O. Fr. ordinatif. | q end-| from the bellows to the pipe. Moore. — Organ-point, a ees 'ra-phist,n. [Fr.organographe.] One 
ae be OLE irecting; giving order. [ lare.] passage in which the tonic or dominant is sustained con- £ q id a oes t 9 ‘4 ih Bantanl 
ee eres os coer It. Se or tinuously by one part, while the other parts move. hodie escribes the organs of animal or vegetable 
teur. ne who ordains or establishes. 8. Orr . LC ee 
Ordnance, n. Or’gan, v.t. To supply an organ or organs to or 


Or/gan-ig!/ra-phy, n. [Fr. organographie, from 
Gr. épyavoy, an organ, and olen to describe.] 
(Nat. Hist.) A description of the organs of plants 
or animals, or of the names and kinds of their or- 

ans. 

Grigan-odlép’tie, a. (Gr. dpyavov, an organ or in- 
strument, and AapGavety, to lay hold of.] Seizing 
upon, or making an impression upon, an organ or 
organs ; — said of the effect or impression produced 
by any substance on the organs of touch, smell, and 
taste, and also on living organisms. It was first 

used by M. Chevreul. 

Or/gan-dl/o-gy, n.  [Fr. organologie, from Gr. 
épyavor, an organ, and Adyos, discourse. 

. The science of, or an account of, organs and 


0 [From ordinance.) Heavy weapons 
of warfare; cannon, or great guns, mortars, and 
howitzers; artillery. 

All the battlements their ordnance fire. Shak. 

Then you may hear afar off the awful roar of his rifled 

ordnance. Ft. Everett. 

Ordnance map, a very accurate map of the country, 

made from a survey conducted under direction of the 
ordnance department. [L£7g.] 

Or/don-niince (Synop., §130), 2. [Fr. See Orpr- 
NANCE.] (Fine Arts.) The disposition of the parts 
either in regard to the whole piece or to the several 
parts, 


He attempted to imitate their artificial construction of the 
whole work — their dramatic ordonnance of the parts. 


for; to fit with organs; to organize. [Obs.] 
Wouldst thou be treated with in the ineffable dialect of 
heaven? Alas! fond creature, thou art elemented and organed 
for other apprehensions, for a lower commerce of perception. 
ee Mannyngham. 
Or’/gan-build/er (-byld/er), n. One whose occu- 
_. pation is to construct musical organs. 
Or’gan-har-m0/ni-im, n. (Mus.) Anharmonium 
of large capacity and power, designed as an eco- 
nomical substitute for the organ. See HARMONIUM. 
Or’gan-die,)/n. [Fr. organdi.] A kind of muslin 
Or’gan-d¥, or cotton fabric, characterized by 
great transparency and lightness. 
Or-gan/ie, a. fie organique, Pr. organic, Sp. 
Or-gan/ie-al, & It. organico, Lat. organicus, Gr. 


es 


es Coleridge. 
Or/don-nant, a. Of, or pertaining to, ordonnance ; 
tending or serving to dispose in proper order; ar- 
ranging; ordering. ‘“ Acting as the impregnant, 
distinctive, and ordonnant power.” Coleridge. 
rd/tire,n. [Fr. ordure, Pr. & It. ordura, Pr. ort, 
orre, O. Fr. ord, It. ordo, filthy, foul, from Lat. 
horridus, horrid. 
1. Dung; excrements; feces. 
2. Defect; imperfection. [Obs. and rare.] 
All the sort of these beryls have these faults, to wit, white 
hairy streaks or lines, yea, and other filthy ordure. Holland. 





dpyavik6s.] 

1. Pertaining to an organ or its functions; con- 
sisting of organs, or containing them; as, the organic 
structure of the human body or of plants. 

2. Produced by the organs; as, organic pleasure. 

3. Instrumental; acting as instruments of nature 
or art to a certain destined function or end. ‘‘ Those 
organic arts which enable men to discourse and 
write perspicuously.” Milton, 

Organic bodies, such as possess organs, on the action 
of which depend their growth and perfection, as animals 
and plants. — Organic substances, substances which pro- 





their uses, 

The science of style, as an organ of thought, of style in re 
lation to the ideas and feelings, might be called the organologs 
of style. De Quincey, 

2. (Physiol.) That branch which treats, in par- 
ticular, of the different organs of animals. See 


_. MORPHOLOGY. 
Or’/gan-o-me-tal/lie, a. 


Characterizing, or per- 
taining to, a chemical combination of certain or- 
ganic radicals with metals. 


Organo-metallic bodies, chemical compounds in which 
compound organic radicals, such as ethyl, methyl, &c., 


a, €, 1, 0, Gi, ¥, long; a, é, 1, 5, &, ¥, short; cfire, fiir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; déne, fér, dg, wolf, food, foot; 


ORGANON ~ 


are united with metals in a manner analogous to that in 
which the elementary radical chlorine is combined with 
sodium and zine in sea-salt and chloride of zine. 

: Eng. Cyc. 
ee m. [See ORGAN.] An organ or in- 

rv’ za-niom,\ strument; hence, amethod by which 
eee ice or scientific investigation may be con- 

ucted ;—a term adopted from the Aristotelian 
writers by Lord Bacon, as the title of part of his 
treatise on philosophical method, namely, ‘‘ The 
-, Novum Organon.” 
Or/gan-o-plas/tie, a. [Gr. dpyavov, an organ, and 
maocew, to form.] Having the property of pro- 
ducing the tissues or organs of living beings; as, 
.. the organoplastic cells. Dana. 
Or’gan-6s/eo-py,n. [Gr. dpyavoy, an organ, and 
ckometv, to perceive.] The theory that the figure 
and extent of certain divisions of the brain can be 
discerned externally; phrenology. Fleming. 
Or’gan-pipe, 7. (Mus.) The pipe of a musical or- 
gan. 
Or’gan-rést, n. (Her.) A figure of uncertain ori- 
gin, borne by certain ancient families. 
Or’gan-stdp, n. (Mus.) The stop of an organ, or 
any collection of 2 ae under one general name, 
r/ga-ny,n. See ORIGAN. 
x/gan-zine’ (110), n. [Fr. organsin, Sp. organ- 
sino, It. organzino.] A kind of thrown silk of very 
fine texture, that is, silk twisted like a rope with 
different strands, so as to increase its strength. 
x/gagm,n. [Fr. orgasme, Sp. & It. orgasmo, Gr. 
6pyacpués, from épyay, to swell, especially with lust, 
to feel an ardent desire.] Immoderate excitement 
or action; as, the orgasm of the blood or spirits. 
Orgeat (6r/zhat, or 6r/zha), n. [Fr., from orge, 
barley; Pr. ordi, It. orzo, Lat. hordewm.] A liquor 
extracted from barley and sweet almonds;— used 
to flavor beverages or edibles. 
x/Se-is, n. (Jchth.) A certain fish; organling ;— 
suppposed to be so called from the Orkneys, on the 
coast of which it is taken. Johnson. 
Or’gil-lous, a. ae Fr. orguillous, N. Fr. orgueil- 

leux, from orgotl, orgueil, pride, haughtiness; Pr. 
orgolh, erguelh, Sp. orguglio, It. orgoglio, fr. A-S. 
orgol, orgel, pride; O. H. Ger. urguoli.] Proud; 
haughty. [Obs.] Shak. 
Orgues (6rgz), n. [Fr. orgue, pl. orgues, from Lat. 
org-num, Gr. dpyavov. SeeORGAN.] (Mil.) (a.) A 
defensive apparatus of the nature of a portcullis, or 
hearse, consisting of long, thick pieces of timber, 
pointed and shod with iron, hung over a gateway, 
to be let down in case of attack. (b.) An instru- 
ment consisting of several musket-barrels arranged 
in a parallel form, so that a match or train may con- 
nect with all their touch-holes, and a discharge be 
_. Secured almost or quite simultaneously. 
Or/gu-lotis, a, The same as OrGILLOUS. [0bs.] 
Or!’ Sy, n.; pl. OR/GIES (6r/jiz) ; — usually in the plu- 
ral. [Fr. orgie, pl. orgies, Sp. orgia, pl. orgias, It. 
orgie, pl., Lat. orgia, pl., Gr. dpyia, either from 
&p- ov, work, as Zpdecv was used of performing sacred 
yives; or more probably from dpy7, violent passion, 
_ fury, dpyay, to swell with lust. 

1. Originally, a sacrifice accompanied by certain 
ecremonies ; afterward, the ceremonies observed 
by the Greeks and Romans in the worship of Diony- 
sius, or Bacchus, which were characterized by wild 
and frantic revelry, and often by acts of drunken- 
ness and licentiousness; hence, in general, drunken 
revelry ; nocturnal carousals. 


As when, with crowned cups, unto the Elian god, 


Those priests high orgies held. Drayton. 
2. A rite; aceremony. [0Obs.] 
Are union’s orgies of so slender price? B. Jonson. 


Or-i-ehil/ce-otis, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
orichalch; having a color or luster between that of 
brass and that of gold. Maunder. 
Orii-ehaleh, n. (Lat. orichalcum, aurichalcum, 
Gr. dpeixadkds, from épos, mountain, and yxadkés, 
brass; It. ovicalco, Sp. awricalco, Fr. orichalque, 
and archal.| A metallic substance, resembling gold 
in color, but inferior in value; a mixed metal of the 
ancients, resembling brass. 
Or/i-ehal/eum,n. The same as ORICHALCH. 
O’ri-el, n. [O. Fr. oriol, alley, corridor; L. Lat. 
oriolum, portico, hall, prob- R p 
ably diminutive of Lat. area, 
a vacant or open space.] 
yee also oriol and ory- 
al. - 
1. A gallery for minstrels. 
bs. W. Hamper. = 
2. A small apartment next 
a hall, where certain persons 
were accustomed to dine; aq 
sort of recess. [ Obs.] Cowell. ~ 
3. (Arch.) A large bay or 
recessed window, as in a 
hall, a chapel, or other apart 
ment. It usually projects out- 
wardly from the face of the 
wall, with a semi-hexagonal 
or semi-square plan, and may = ae 
be of various kinds or sizes. Oo sels ; 
When not on the ground- ERMC ee 
floor, it is supported by a corbel, or bracket. — 
Called also oriel-window. Oxf. Gloss. 
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O/’ri-en-¢cy,n. [See ORIENT.] Brightness or strength 
_ofcolor. [Obds.] Waterhouse. 
O’ri-ent, a. [Lat. oriens, p. pr. of oriri, to rise.] 

1. Rising, as the sun. ‘‘ Moon, that now meet’st 
the orient sun.” Milton. 

2. Eastern; oriental. 

3. Bright; shining ; glittering ; hence, of supe- 
rior quality ; perfect. ‘‘ Money to buy pearls round 
and orient.” Bp. Taylor. ‘Orient liquor in a crys- 
tal glass.” Milton. 

Whereat her tears began to turn their tide, 
Being prisoned in her eye, like pearls in glasg; 

Ee Yet sometimes falls an orient drop beside. Shak. 

O/ri-ent, n. (Lat. oriens (se. sol), Fr. & Pr. orient, 
Sp. & It. oriente. Sce supra.) 

1. The part of the horizon where the sun first ap- 
pears in the morning; the Kast. 

2. Hence, the countries of Asia; the early seat 

_ of civilization. 

O/ri-ent, v. ¢. [Fr. orienter, Sp. orientar, It. ori- 
entare.] (Surv.) To define the position of, in re- 
lation to the orient or east; to ascertain the bear- 
ings of; to locate; hence, figuratively, to correct or 

_ set right by recurring to first principles. 

O/ri-Ent/al, a. [Lat. orientalis, Fr., Pr., & Sp. ori- 
ental, It. orientale.] 

1. Pertaining to the orient or east; — opposed to 
occidental or western; as, oriental countries or 
seas. 

2. Proceeding from, or situated in, the orient or 
east. ‘‘The sun’s ascendant and oriental radia- 

_ tions.” Browne. 

O'ri-Eént/al, n. A native or inhabitant of some 
eastern part of the world. 

O'vi-Ent/aLism, n. [Fr. orientalisme, Sp. orien- 
talismo.] Any system or doctrine peculiar to ori- 

_ entalists. 

O/ri-Ent/alist, n. 
talista.] 

1. An inhabitant of the eastern parts of the 
world; an oriental. 

2. One versed inthe eastern languages and litera- 


{[Fr. orientaliste, Sp. orien- 


_ ture. 
O/ri-ent-al/i-ty, n. The state of being oriental or 
_eastern. [0bs.] Browne. 


O/ri-Ent/al-ize, v.t. [imp.& p.p. ORIENTALIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. ORIENTALIZING.] To render ori- 

_ ental; to conform to oriental manners. 

O/ri-Ent/ate, v. t. [imp. & p.p. ORIENTATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. ORIENTATING.] To place or turn 
toward the east; to cause to assume an easterly di- 

_ rection, or to veer toward the east. 

O/ri-Ent/ate, v. i. To move or turn toward the 
east; to veer from the north or south toward the 
east. : 

O/ri-en-ta/tion, n. 1. The process of determining 
the points of the compass, or the east point, in 
taking bearings. 


2. The tendency of a revolving body, when sus- | 


pended in a certain way, to bring the axis of rota- 
tion into parallelism with the earth’s axis. 

3. An aspect or fronting to the east; the placing 
of a church so as to have its chancel point to the 
east. 

O/ri-ent-a/tor, n. An instrument used to deter- 
mine the position of a church so that its chancel 

_ may point directly to the east. 

O/ri-ent-mess, n. The state of being orient or 
bright; splendor. [Obs.] 

Orifice (Sr/i-fis), n. [Fr. orifice, Pr. orifici, Sp. & 
It. orificio, Lat. orificuwm, from os, oris, a mouth, 
and facere, to make.] The mouth or aperture of a 
tube, pipe, or other cavity; an opening; as, the ovi- 
Jjice of an artery or vein; the orifice of a wound, 

Etna was bored through the top with a monstrous orijice. 


Addison. 

Oriitlimb (-flim), 2. [Fr. ori- 
r/iifliamme } jlamme, O. Fr. ori- 
Jjlambe, oriflam, Pr. auriflan, L. Lat. 
auriflamma, from Lat. awrum, gold, 
and jlamma, flame, L. Lat. a little 
banner, equivalent to Lat. flamimu- 
la, diminutive of jlamma: so called 
because it was a flag of red silk, 
split into many points, and borne 
on a gilded lance.] The ancient 
royal standard of France. 

Or'i-gin, n. [Lat. origanum, 

O-rig/aniim, Gr. dpiyavoy, 
dpetyavov, probably from dpos, 
mountain, and yavos, brightness, 
beauty; Fr. origan, Pr. origami, 4 
Sp. orégano, It. origano.| (Bot.) A plant; marjo- 
ram. 

Orfi-senism, n. (Eccl. Hist.) The opinions of 
Origen of Alexandria, one of the earliest and most 
learned of the Greek fathers. He supposed that 
human souls existed before their union with bodies; 
that they were originally holy, but became sinful in 
the pre-existent state; that all men, probably, will 
at last be saved; and that Christ is again to die for 
the salvation of devils. Murdock. 

Or/i-Zen-ist, n. A follower of the opinions of 
Origen. 

Or'i_&in, n. [Fr. & It. origine, Sp. origen, Lat. 
origo, originis, from oriri, to rise, become visible. ] 





Oriflamme. 


O-rvig/i-nal, a. 


O-rig/inalList, n. 


O-rvig/i-nal ity, n. 


O-rig/imally, adv. 


O-vig/i-nal-ness, n. 


©-rig/i-nant, a. 


O-rvig/i-na-ry, a. 


O-rig/i-nate, v. t. 


O-vig/i-nate, v. i. 


O-rig/i-na/tion, n. 





ORIGINATIVE 


_ This mixed a ad of «pinion and sentiment had its oriyin 
in the ancient chivalry. Burke. 


2. That from which any thing primarily proceeds; 
the fountain; the spring; the cause; the occasion. 
Syn. — Commencement; rise; source; spring; foun- 
tain ; derivation 3, cause ; root ; foundation. — ORIGIN, 
Source. Origin denotes the rise or commencement of a 
thing; source presents itself under the image of a foun- 
tain flowing forth in a continuous stream of influences. 
The origin of moral evil has been much disputed, but no 
one can doubt that it is the sowrce of most of the calami- 
ties of ourrace. ‘I think he would have set out just as 
he did, with the origin of ideas —the proper starting-post 
of a grammarian, who is to treat of their signs.” Tooke. 
Famous Greece, 
That source of art and cultivated thought 
Which they to Rome, and Romans hither, brought. Waller. 


0-rig/i-ma-ble, a. Capable of being originated. 
| O-rig/i-mal, n. 


el [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. original, It. 
originale ; O. Fr. orignal. ] 
1. Origin; commencement; source. 
It hath its original from much grief. Shak, 


2. That which precedes all others of its class; 
archetype; first copy; hence, an original work 
of art, manuscript, text, and the like, as distin- 
eee from a copy; as, to go back to the orig- 
inal. 

3. The precise language employed by a writer; 
an untranslated tongue. 

Ere this time the Hebrew tongue might have been gained, 
that the Scriptures may now be read in their own original. 

Milton. 

4. A person of marked peculiarity or eccen- 
tricity. [| Colloq.) 

5. (Nat. Hist.) 'The stock of a series of living 
forms, in which a variety is considered to have 
originated; as, the wolf is thought by some to be 
the oriyinal of the dog. 

6. One who has new and striking ideas; an orig- 
inal thinker, speaker, or writer. 

[Fr. original and originel, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. original, It. originale, Lat. originalis.] 

1. Pertaining to the origin or being. 

2. Preceding all others; first in order; primi- 
tive; pristine; as, the original state of man; the 
original laws of a country. 

His form had not yet lost 
All its original brightness. Milton. 

3. Not translated; employed by the author; — 
said of a language; as, the original text of Scrip: 
ture. 

4. Having the power to suggest new thoughts or 
combinations of thought; as, an original genius. 

Original sin (Theol.), the first sin of Adam, name- 
ly, his eating the forbidden fruit (see Gen. iii.) ; hence, 
either the imputation of Adam's sin to his posterity, or « 
natural corruption and tendency to sin inherited from 
him. 

One who is original; an origi- 
nal thinker. [Rare.] 
[Fr. originalité, Sp. originali- 
dad, It. originalita.| The quality or state of being 
original. 
1. In the original time, or in 
the original manner; primarily; from the begin- 
ning or origin. 

God is originally holy in himself. 

2. At first; at the origin. 

3. By the first author; at the time of formation 
or construction; as, a book originally written by 
another hand. 


Pearson. 


The quality or state of being 
original, 
Tending to originate. ‘‘An abso- 
lutely originané act of self-will.” Shedd, 
The primitive Trinity represented neither three originant 
rinciples, nor three transient phases, but three eternal in- 
erencies in one divine mind, R. Williams, 
(Lat. originarius, Fr. originaire, 
Sp. & It. originarvo.] 
1. Causing existence; productive. 
The production of animals, in the originary way, requires 


a certain degree of warmth. Cheyne. 
2. Primitive ; original. ‘The grand originary 
right of all rights.” Hickok. 


[imp. & p. p. ORIGINATED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. ORIGINATING.] [It. originare, Sp. 
originar.] To give an origin or beginning to; to 
cause to be; to bring into existence; to produce as 
new. 

The change is to be effected without a decomposition of the 
whole civil and political mass, for the purpose of originating 
a new Civil order out of the elements of society. Burke, 
To take first existence; to have 
origin; to begin to exist or act; as, the scheme 
originated with the governor and council. 

[Lat. originatio, O. Fr. origi- 
nation, It. originazione. | 

1. The act of bringing or coming into existence; 
first production. 

Descartes first introduced the fancy of making a world, and 
deducing the origination of the universe, from mechanical 
principles. Keil. 

2. Mode of production or bringing into being. 

This eruca is propagated by animal parents, to wit, butter- 
flies, after the common origination of all caterpillars. Ray. 


1. The first existence or beginning of any thing; | O-rig/i-ma-tive, a. Having power to originate or 


the source; the birth; the commencement. 


bring into existence; originating. H, Bushnell, 
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ORIGINATIVELY 


O-vié/i-na-tive-ly, adv. In an originative manner; 
so as to originate. 

O-rvig/i-na/tor, n. [Lat. as if originator, It. origt- 
natore. See ORIGINATE.] One who originates or 
commences. 

O-ril/lon, 7. ie orillon, oreillon, literally a little 
ear, from oreille, an ear, from Lat. oricula, auricu- 
la, diminutive of auris, an ear.] (fort.) A pro- 
jecting tower at the shoulder-angle of a bastion, 
covering the flank from exterior view ; — frequent- 

_ ly found in old fortresses. Scott. 

O/ri-ol, n. See ORIEL. Bp 

O/ri-dle, n. [O. 
Fr. oriol, oriouz, 
orieus,lorion,for 
loriol, with the 
article, Sp. oriol, 
Pr: auriol, WN. 
Fr. loriot, from 
Lat. qaureolus, 
golden, diminu- 
sige Rae Baltimore Oriole (leterus Baltimore). 
gold.] (Ornith.) A bird of several species, allied 
to the thrushes, having plumage of a golden-yellow, 
mixed with black. The European oreole is the Ort- 
olus galbula. The Baltimore oriole (Icterus Balti- 
more) has orange in place of the yellow, and is also 
called golden-robin, and hang-bird, or fiery hang- 
bird. Baird. 

O-ri/on, n. [Lat. Orion, Gr. ’Qpiwy, originally a 
celebrated hunter in the oldest Greek mythology, 
after whom this constellation was named.] (As- 
tron.) A large and bright constellation, crossed by 
the equinoctial line. 

O-vis/mo-16g/ie-al, a. [Fr. orismologique. 

_infra.| Pertaining to orismology. 

O/ris-m6Vo-gy,n. [Fr. orismologie, horismologie, 
from Gr. dptopn6s, a marking out as a boundary, es- 
pecially the definition of a word, from dpifev, to 
separate as a boundary, to mark out as a boundary, 
from 6épos, a boundary, limit.] (Nat. Hist.) That 
department which treats of technical terms, whether 
descriptive or denominative. 
r/i-som (6r/i-zon),n. [O. Fr. orison, oreson, oret- 
son, ureisun. See ORAISON.] A prayer or suppli- 
cation. [Poet.] 

Lowly they bowed, adoring, and began 
Their orisons, each morning duly paid. Milton. 

Ork, 7. [Seo Orc.] A kind of sea-fish; the gram- 

pus, or ore. See Orc. 

Orle,n. [See infra.] 1. (Her.) An ordinary, in the 
form of a fillet, round the shield, within, but at some 
distance from, the border. 

2. The wreath, or chaplet, surmounting or encir- 
cling the helmet of a knight. 

Jn orle, placed round the escutcheon, leaving the mid- 
dle of the field vacant, or occupied by something else ;— 
said of figures or charges when arranged upon the shield 
in the form of an orle. 





See 


Grle, jn. [O.Fr. orle, orlet, N. Fr. owrlet, bor- 
Oriict, | der, edge, margin, hem, Sp. orla, orilia, 
Or’lo, It. orlo, L. Lat. orlwm, diminutive of Lat. 


ora, border, margin.] (Arch.) A fillet under the 

_ ovolo of a capital. 

Or’lo, n. (Mus.) A wind instrument of music in 

,. use among the Spaniards. Simmonds. 

Or'lop, n. [D. overloop, the upper deck, literally a 
running over or overflowing, from overlopen, to run 
over; Ger. oberlauf, tiberlauf. Cf. OVERLOOP.] 
(Naut.) The lower deck of a ship of the line; or 

_. that, in all vessels, on which the cables are stowed. 

Or/mo-ly’, n. [Fr. or moulu, from or, gold, Lat. 
aurum, and moulu, p.p. of moudre, to grind, to 
mill, Lat. molere.] A variety of brass made to re- 
semble gold by the use of less zinc and more cop- 
per in its composition than ordinary brass contains. 
Its golden color is often heightened by means of 

acids. Itis called also mosaic gold. 

Orn, v.t. To ornament; to adorn. [0Qbs.] 

Orma-ment, n. [Lat. ornamentum, from ornare; 
Pr. ornament, Fr. ornement, Sp., Pg., & It. orna- 
mento. See ORNATE.] That which embellishes; 
that which adds grace or beauty; embellishment; 
decoration. ‘The ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which is in the sight of God of- great 
price.” 1 Pet, iii. 4. 

Is it for that such outward ornament 

a Was lavished on their sex? Dilton. 

Or/na-ment, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ORNAMENTED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. ORNAMENTING.] To adorn; to deck; 
to embellish. 

Syn.—To adorn; embellish; deck; decorate; beau- 
tify. See ApDorN. 

Grna-mént/al, a. [Lat. as if ornamentalis, from 
ornamentum ; It. ornamentale, Fr. ornementat. 
See supra.] Serving to ornament; giving additional 
beauty; embellishing. 

Some think it most ornamental to wear their bracelets on 
their wrists; others, about their ankles. Browne, 

Or/na-mént/al-ly, adv. In such a manner as to 

ornament. 

Or/na-men-ta/tion, n. 1. The act or art of orna- 
menting, or the state of being ornamented. 

2. That which ornaments; ornament, 
Neither...can improve upon that ecclesiastical ornamenta- 
tion. C. Kingsley. 
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Or'na-ment-er, 2, One who ornaments. 

Or/na-ment-ist, n. One employed in ornamenta- 
tion. 

Or/nate, v. t. [Lat. ornare, ornatum, It. ornare, 
Sp., Pg., & Pr. ornar, Fr. orner.] To adorn; to 
honor. [Obs.] 


They may ornate and sanctify the name of God. 


Gr/nate, a. [Lat. ornatus, p. p. of ornare. See 
supra.| Adorned; decorated; beautiful. ‘So be- 
, decked, ornate, and gay.” Milton, 
Or’/nate-ly, adv. In an ornate manner; with deco- 

_. ration. 

Or/nate-ness, n. The state of being ornate. 

Or’na-tiire,n, [O. Fr. ornature, It. & Lat. orna- 
tura. See supra.|] The art of decoration; deco- 

ration; ornament. [Obs.] Holinshed. 

Ov/nis-edp/ies, n. sing. [Gr. doves, dpvisos, a bird, 
and ckoretv, oxémrecdat, to view; Fr. ornithoscopie, 
Gr. dpviSookxoria, dpveocxoria.] The art of divina- 
tion by the observation of birds. [See Note under 
MATHEMATICS.] [Obs.] Bailey. 

Or-nis/eo-pist, n. [Fr. ornithoscope, Gr. dpvisoc- 
kémos, épveockéT0s. See supra.) One who views 
the flight of birds in order to foretell future events 
by their manner of flight. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Or-nith/ie, a. [Gr. dpvis, dpyiSos, a bird.] Of, or 
pertaining to, birds; as, ornithic fossils. R. Owen. 

Or-nith/ieh-nite (49), n. [Gr. dpyis, dpviSos, bird, 
and itxvos, track.) (Paleon.) The foot-mark of a 
bird, occurring in strata of stone. E.. Hitchcock. 

Or-nith/ieh-nol/o-gy, n. [Gr. dpvis, a bird, tx- 
vos, a track, and Adyos, discourse.] (Paleon.) A 
treatise on ornithichnites; the branch of science 

,. which treats of ornithichnites. LE, Hitchcock. 

Ovr/ni-tho-délph/id, a. Pertaining to animals like 

, the ornithorhynchus. Dana. 

Or/ni-thoid-ieh/nite (49), n. [Gr. dpvis, dpvios, 
bird, efdos, form, and ixvos, footstep, track.] (Pa- 
leon.) A fossil track resembling that of a bird; a 
fossil track or mark resembling an ornithichnite. 

E. Hitchcock. 

Or-nith/o-lite (49), . [Gr. dpyis, dpyviSos, bird, and 
AiSos, stone; Fr. ornitholithe.| (Paleon.) (a.) The 
fossil remains of a bird. (b.) A stone of various 

colors bearing the figures of birds. Buchanan. 

Or/ni-tho-16g/ie, a. [Fr. ornithologique, Sp. 

Or/ni-tho-16Z/ie-al, & It. ornitologico.] Per- 

taining to ornithology. 

Or/nithélVo-gist, n. [Fr. ornithologiste, Sp. & 
It. ornitologo.| One who is skilled in ornithology ; 

,.one who describes birds. 

Or/ni-thdVo-gy, n. [Fr. ornithologie, Sp. & It. 
ornitologia, from Gr. dpvts, dpvtSos, bird, and déyos, 
discourse.] That branch of natural science which 
investigates and treats of the form, structure, and 
habits of birds. 

Or-nith/o-man/¢cy,n. [Fr. ornithomancie, 8p. or- 
nitomancia, It. ornitomanzia, Gr. dpviSopavreia, fr. 
dpvis, dpvisos, bird, and payteia, divination.] A spe- 
cies of divination by means of birds, their flight, &c. 

Ornithomancy grows into an elaborate science. De Quincey. 


Or!né-thdo, n. [Lat. ornithon, Gr. dpyiSév, from 
dputs, dpvidos, bird.] A building for the keeping of 
_ birds. Elines. 
Or/ni-tho-rhyneh/us (-rink/us), 7. [Gr. dpvls, 
dpviSos, bird, and poyxos, snout, beak, fr. pofery, to 
growl, snarl; Fr. 
ornithorhynque. } 
(4001.) A mammal 
of the shape and 
size of the otter, 
with a horny beak 
resembling that 
of a duck, with 
paws webbed and 
formed for swim- 
ming. The animal 
is covered with a brown fur, lives in burrows near 
the water, like the otter, and is only found in Aus- 
tralia. It is also called duck-billed platypus and 
 water-mole. 

Or/ni-thds/eo-py, n. [Gr. dovis, bird, and cxo- 
metv, to observe.] The art or practice of closely 
observing birds and their habits. De Quincey. 
xr/o-graph/ie, a. [See infra.] Of, or per- 

Or/o-graph/ie-al, taining to, orography. 

O-rég/ra-phy,n. [Gr. dp0s, a mountain, and ypd- 
getv, to describe.] An account of mountains. 
xv/0-1568/ie-al, a. [Fr. orologique. See OROLOGY.] 
Pertaining to a description of mountains. 

O-r6Vo-Sist, n. [See infra.] A describer of moun- 
tains. 

O-rdlVo-zy, n. 
tain, and Adyos, discourse. 

_ tion of mountains. 

O’ro-tiimd/ (110), n. [Lat. os, ovis, the mouth, and 
rotundus, round, smooth.] A mode of intonation 
directly from the larynx, having a fullness, clear- 
ness, strength, smoothness, and ringing or musical 
quality, which form the highest perfection of the 
human voice. Rush. 
'vo-ttind’, a. Characterized by fullness, clearness, 
strength, and smoothness; ringing and musical ; — 

Said of the voice or manner of utterance. 

Or’pha-line, n. [See infra.] Anorphan. [Obs.] 


Latimer. 





Ornithorhynchus. 


[Fr. orologie, from Gr. dpos, moun- 
The science or descrip- 


Orphalines.. 
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. wept for the loss of their parents. Bp. Hall. 


% ORTHODIAGONAL 


Or’/phan, n. [Gr. dpdavés, allied to Lat. orbus, Gr. 


6pd6s, It. orfano, Sp. huerfano, O. Fr. onphenin, N. 
Fr. orphelin, Pr. orfe, horfe.| A child who is be- 
reaved of both father and mother; sometimes, also, 
a child who has but one parent living. 

Orphans’ court (Law), a court, in some of the States 
of the Union, having jurisdiction over the estates and 
persons of orphans. Bouvier. 


Or’phan, a. Bereaved of parents. 
Or’/phan, v. t. To cause to become an orphan; to 
_. deprive of parents. i Young. 
Or’phan-age, n. The state of being an orphan; 
.orphanism. 
Or’phaned, a. Bereft of parents or friends. 
Or/phan €t, n. A young orphan. [Rare.] Drayton. 
Or’phan-hoed, n. The state or condition of being 
an orphan. 
Or’phan-ism, 7. The state of being an orphan. 
Or’/phan-6t/ro-phism, 7. a infra.] The care 
and support of orphans. { ery rare.) ‘‘Orphan- 
otrophism; or, Orphans well provided for. An Hs- 
~say. By Cotton Mather, D. D. 1711.” 
Or’/phan-6t/ro-phy, n. [Gr. dpdavorpodetor, fr. 
dppavés, an orphan, and rpédecv, to feed, bring up; 
Lat. orphanotrophium.| A hospital for orphans. 


[Rare.} Chalmers. 
Oxr-pha/ri-on, n. (Mus.) A kind of musical instru- 
ment, in the form of a lute. Halliwell. 


Or-phé/an, or Or’phe-an (124), a. [Lat. Orphéus, 
Orphicus, Gr. ’Op@etos, Opdixds.] Pertaining to 
Orpheus, the poet and musician; as, Orphean 


Strains. 

Or’phe-line, n. The same as ORPHALINE. [QObs.] 

Or/phe-tis, n. [Lat. Orpheus, Gr. ’Opdeds.] (Myth.) 
A poet who is represented as having had the power 
ae moving inanimate bodies by the music of his 

alyre. 

Or’/phie, a. Pertaining to Orpheus; Orphean; as, 

, Orphic hymns. 

Or’phrey, n. [Fr. orfrot. See ORFRAIS.] A band, 
or bands, of gold and rich embroidery aflixed to 

_. vestments, especially those of ecclesiastics. Pugin. 

Or/pi-ment,n. [Fr. orpiment, orpin, It. orpimento, 
Sp. oropimento, Pg. owropimento, Pr. aurpimen, 
auripimen, aurpigment, Lat. auripigmentum, from 
aurum, gold, and pigmentum, pigment.) The tri- 
sulphide of arsenic, occurring in crystals of a lemon- 
yellow color, and having a resinous taste. It occurs 
in nature, as an ore of arsenic, and usually in com- 
bination with realgar. Orpiment is used in dyeing. 

Red orpiment, realgar ; the red sulphuret of arsenic, — 

Yellow orpiment, king’s yellow. 

Gr’pin, n. [Fr. orpin. See infra.] A yellow color 
of various degrees of intensity, approaching also to 


red. 5 Brande. 
Gr’pine, n. [Fr. orpin, so called from its yellow 
blossoms. See ORPIMENT.] (ot.) A low plant — 


with fleshy leaves (Sedum telephanum), having 
bunches of purple flowers. It is found on dry, sandy 
places, and in old walls, in England, and has become 
naturalized in America; — called also stone-crop, 
and live-forever. [Written also orpin.] 
r/rach,n. See ORACH. 
Or/re-ry,n. [So named by Sir 
Richard Steele, in compliment 
to the Earl of Orrery, for whom 
one of the first machines was 
made.] A piece of apparatus 
designed to illustrate, by the 
revolution of small balls mount- 
ed on rods and moved by wheel-work, the relative 
size, periodic motions, positions, orbits, &c., of the 
bodies of the solar system, or of a part of them; a 
_ planetarium, Barlow. 
Or’vis,n. [Probably corrupted from Jris.] 

1. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Jris (J. Floren- 
tina); flower-de-luce, or fleur-de-lis. Its root has 
an agreeable odor, resembling that of violets. 

2. [Contracted from onfrays, q. v.] A sort of 
gold or silver lace, Johnson. 

3. A peculiar pattern in which gold and silver 
lace is worked, the edges being ornamented with 
conical figures placed at equal distances, with spots 

a between them. Simmonds. 
Opt aA n. Dutch gold. See under Durem. 
Ort, n.; pl. ORTS. [L. Ger. ort, ortels, remnants of 
food, refuse; Dan. & Fries. orte, probably allied to 
Fr. orda, a piece, fragment. See Orts.] A frag- 
ment; refuse ;— commonly used in the plural, “A 
buzzard idol, fit to be worshiped ... with the orts 
_.and refuse of Arcadias and romances.” Milton. 
Or’thite (49), n. [Gr. dpSés, straight.] (Min.) A 
brown ore of iron, occurring in acicular crystals, 
and also massive, and consisting of the silicate of 
iron, alumina, cerium, &c. Dana. 
Or/tho-¢ér/a-tite (49), n. [Fr. orthocératite, from 
Gr. dpSés, straight, and xépas, a horn.] (Zodl.) A 
cephalopod haying a straight, many-chambered 
shell, with even, simple partitions. It is found only 





in the fossil state. Dana, 
Or/tho-elase, n. [Gr. dp3és, straight, and «dots, 
breaking, fracture, from xa, to break.] (Min.) 


Common feldspar, including the sub-translucent 
. varieties. Dana, 
Or’tho-di-atg’/o-nal, n. [Gr. dp3és, straight, and 





Eng. diagonal, q.v.] (Crystallog.) The diagonal 
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ORTHODOX 


or lateral axis in a monoclinic solid which is at right 
angles with the vertical axis. Dana. 

Or/tho-ddx, a. [Gr. dpSddofos, from do$és, right, 
true, and défa, opinion, from doxeiy, to think; Lat. 
aoa” Sp. ortodoxo, It. ortodosso, Fr. ortho- 

e. é 
1. Sound in the Christian faith ; believing the 
genuine doctrines taught in the Scriptures ; — op- 
posed to heretical; as, an orthodox Christian. 

_ 2. According with the doctrines of Scripture; as, 

an orthodox creed or faith. 
x/tho-d6x/al, a. Pertaining to, or evincing, ortho- 
doxy. Fuller. 

Or/tho-dox-Xl/i-ty, n. The quality of being or- 
thodoxal; orthodoxness. [Obs.]} Cudworth. 
2/tho-déx/al-ly, adv. In an orthodoxal manner; 
orthodoxly. [Obs.] Milton. 
x/tho-dox-is/tie-al, a. Orthodox. [Obs.] Foxe. 

/‘tho-déx/ie-al, a. Pertaining to, or evincing, 

_ orthodoxy; orthodox. 

Or!/tho-dbx/ly, adv. In an orthodox manner; with 

soundness of faith. 

Or’/tho-dbx/ness, n. The state of being sound in 
the faith, or of according with the doctrines of 

_,. Scripture. 

Or’tho-ddx’/y, n. [Gr. dpSodozia, Fr. orthodovie, 
Sp. ortodowxia, It. ortodossia. See supra.) 

1. Soundness of faith; a belief in the genuine 
doctrines taught in the Scriptures. 

Basil bears full and clear testimony to Gregory’s orthodoxy. 

Waterland. 

2. Consonance to genuine scriptural doctrines; 

28, the orthodoxy of a creed. 

Or’/tho-drim/ie, a (Gr. dpSddpopos, running 
straight forward, from dpSéc, straight, and dpapetv, 

Teéxetv, torun.] Pertaining to orthodromy. 

Or’tho-drim/ies, n. sing. The art of sailing ina 
direct course, or on the arc of a great circle, which 
is the shortest distance between any two points on 
the surface of the globe; great-circle sailing; ortho- 
dromy. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Or/tho-drim/y, n. fer. orthodromie, It. ortodro- 
mia. See supra.| The act or art of sailing on a 
great circle. 
r/tho-ép/ie, 
r/tho-ép/ie-al, otpy. 
r/tho-ép/ie-al-ly, adv. In an orthoépical man- 

her; with correct pronunciation, 

Or’/tho-e-pist, n. [See OrtTHOEPY.] One who is 

,. Skilled in orthoépy. 

Or’tho-e-py, n. [Fr. orthodpie, Sp. & It. ortoepia, 
Gr. 6pSovérera, from dpSé¢, right, and éros, a word, 
from the root é7z, to speak.] The art of uttering 
words with propriety; a correct pronunciation of 

_. words. 

Or/thog-na/thotis, a. [Gr. dp3és, straight, erect, 
and yvados, jaw.}] Having a skull in which the 
bones of the front of the head are above the jaws, 
or do not recede backward from them, See PRoG- 
NATHOUS. Retzius. 

Or’/tho-gin, n. [Gr. 696s, right, and ywvia, angle ; 
Fr. orthogone, a., Gr. dpSéywvos, dpSoydytos, rectan- 
gular.] (Geom.) A rectangular figure, or one which 
has all its angles right angles. 

Or-thig’o-nal,a. [Fr. orthogonal, It. ortogonale, 
Sp. ortogonio, Lat. orthogonius. See supra.] 
Right-angled; rectangular; at right angles; as, an 
orthogonal intersection of one curve with another. 


Orthogonal projection. See ORTHOGRAPHIC. 


Or-thig’o-nal-ly, adv. Perpendicularly; at right 
angles; by perpendicular lines; as, a curve cuts a 
set of curves orthogonally ; a circle projected orthog- 
onally. , 

Or-thig/ra-pher, n. [See ORTHOGRAPHY.] One 
who spells words correctly or properly, according 
to common usage. 

Or/tho-graph/ie, 

Or’tho-graph/ie-al, 
orthographus.] 

1. Pertaining to orthography; as, orthographical 
rules, or correctness. 
2. (Geom.) Pertaining to right lines or angles. 


Orthographic or orthogonal projection, that projection 
which is made by drawing lines, from every point to be 
projected, perpendicular to the plane of projection. Such 
a projection of the sphere represents its circles as seen in 
perspective by an eye supposed to be placed at an infinite 
distance, the plane of projection passing through the cen- 
ter of the sphere perpendicularly to the line of sight. 


6r/tho-graiph/ie-al-ly, adv. 1. In an orthograph- 
ical manner; according to the rules of proper spell- 
ing. 

2. In the manner of an orthographic projection. 

Or-thdg/ra-phist, . One who spells words cor- 
rectly; an orthographer. 

Or-thég/ra-phize, v.i. To use correct orthogra- 
phy; to spell words correctly. [Rare-] 

Or-thig/ra-phy,n. [Gr. doSoypagia, from dpSéc, 
right, and ypapecy, to write; Lat. orthographia, It., 
8p., & Pr. ortograjia, Fr. orthogeaciee 

1. The art or practice of writing words with the 
proper letters, according to common usage; spell- 
ing. 

2. The part of grammar which treats of the na~ 
ture and properties of letters, and of the art of writ- 
ing words correctly. 7 

3. (Geom.) The delineation of an object, as the 


a. [Bee infra.| Pertaining to 
ort 


a. [Fr. orthographique, It. 
& Sp. ortograjico ; Lat. 
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front or the section of a building, by lines and angles 
corresponding to those of the object; an elevation, 
showing all the parts in their proper proportions ; — 


so called because all the lines are at right angles | 


to a line drawn from the spectator to the object, or 
to his line of sight. 

Or-thdl/o-gy,n. [Gr. 6pSoAoyia, from épSés, right, 
and Adyos, speech, description, Aéyery, to say, speak ; 
Fr. orthologie, Sp. & It. ortologia.] The right de- 

_.scription of things. [Obs.] Fotherby. 

Or/tho-mét/rie, a. [See infra.] (Crystallog.) Hay- 
ing the axes at right angles to one another; —said 
of crystals or crystalline forms. Dana, 

Or-thém/e-try, a. [Gr. 6096s, right, and pérpor, 
measure.] The act or practice of constructing verses 

correctly; the laws of correct versification. 

Or’/tho-pédie, a. [See infra.) (Med.) Per- 

Or/tho-péd/ie-al, taining to, or employed in, or- 
eopedy'; relating to the cure of diseases of the 

feet. 

Or-thop/e-dist, n. (Med.) One who cures or reme- 
dies deformities of the feet. Dunglison. 

Or-thip’e-dy,n. [Gr. 6096s, straight, and Lat. pes, 
pedis, afoot.) (Med.) The art or practice of curing 
the deformities of the feet. 

Or-théph/ony, n. [Gr. dpSés, straight, and ¢w- 
vetv, to utter, from @wyrj, voice.]_ The art of correct 
utterance or speaking; right articulation. 
/thop-nela,|n. (Gr. dpSérvoia, from dpSés, 

Or-thop/ny, straight, right, and zvety, to 
breathe; Lat. orthopnea, Sp. & It. ortopnea, Fr. 
orthopnee. | 

1. (Med.) A disease in which respiration can be 
performed only in an erect posture. 
2. Hence, any difficulty of breathing. 

Or-thip'te-rd, n. pl. [Gr. dpS6s, straight, and 
mrepov, feather, wing, from rérecSat, rréoSat, to fly ; 
Fr. orthoptéres.| (Entom.) An order of insects 
having wing-covers of a uniform texture throughout, 
that generally overlap at the top when shut, under 
which are the true wings, which fold longitudinally, 
like afan. See INSEcT. 

Or-thdp/ter-an, n. (Zntom.) One of the orthop- 
tera. 

Ov-thop/ter-ots,a. Of, or pertaining to, the order 

_ Orthoptera ; folding the wings straight. 

Or/tho-rhodm/bie, a. (Gr. dpSds, straight, and 
pouBos, a rhombus.] (Crystallog.) The same as 

. TRIMETRIC. See CRYSTALLIZATION. Dana. 

Or’tho-stade, n._ [Fr. orthostade, Gr. dpSocradias, 
from 6p$6c, straight, and {oracdat, to stand, tordvat, 
to place.] (Ancient Costume.) A long and ample 

_. tunic, with straight or upright folds. 

Or’tho-style, n. [Gr. dpsds, straight, and o7ddos, 
a column.] (4rch.) A columnar arrangement in 
which the columns are placed in a straight line. 

Or-thdt/o-moits, a. (Gr. 6p36s, straight, and répvewy, 
to cleave.] (Crystallog.) Having two cleavages at 

light angles with one another. Dana, 

Or’/tho-tone, a. 
and révos, tone, accent.] (Gr. Gram.) Retaining 
the accent; not enclitic ;— said of certain indefinite 
pronouns and adverbs when used interrogatively, 
which, when not so used, are ordinarily enclitic. 

Or-thit/ro-pal, ja. ([Gr. 6pSés, straight, and 

Or-thét/ro-pots, Tpomos, direction, rpézev, to 
turn, Fr. orthotrope.] (Bot.) Turned or growing in 
a straight direction; as, an orthotropous ovule. 

Or-thdt/y-pots, a. [Gr. dp3és, straight, and rivos, 
figure, type.] (Crystallog.) Having a perpendicular 


, cleavage. Shepard. 
Or’tive, a. [Lat. ortivus, from oriri, ortus, to rise ; 
It. & Sp. ortivo, Fr. ortif, f. ortive.] Of, or re- 


lating to, the time or act of rising, as of a star; 

_.Tising ; eastern; as, the ortive amplitude of a planet. 

Or’to-lan, n. [Fr. orto- 
lan, It. ortolano, from 
Lat. hortulanus, from 
hortulus, diminutive of 
hortus, garden; so called 
because it frequents the 
hedges of gardens; N. 
Lat. Emberiza  hortu- 
lana.] (Ornith.) A sing- 
ing bird (Emberiza hor- 
tulana), about the size 
of the lark,’ with black 
wings. It is found in 
Europe, and is esteemed 
delicious food. The ; 
American species is the American rail, Rallus [or 
Porzana] Carolinensis. 
riyx, 7. Gr. oprvi, 
quail.] (Ornith.) A genus 
of North American birds, 
including the partridge. 
O. (or Lophortyx) Cali- 
fornicus is the California 
quail. Baird. 

Orval, n. [Fr. orvale, N. 
Lat. orvala; Lat. hormi- 
num, Gr. doptivor, dpptvos.] 
(Bot.) A plant of the genus 

,, Lamium, 

Or/vi-é/tan,n. [Fr. orvid- eal ; 
tan, Sp. orvietan, It. orvie- California Quail (Ortyx 
tano; so called because it Californicus). 
was invented by Girolano Ferrante, a celebrated 
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Ortolan (2mberiza hortulana). 


(Gr. dpSés, straight, erect, right, | 


} 


| 





| Os/cil-la/tive, a. 


| Os/ci-tan-cy, n. 


| Os/¢i-tant, a. 


OSCITANTLY 


charlatan at Orvieto, in Italy.] An antidote or 

_counter-poison. [Obs.] Brande. 

Olry-al,n. See ORIEL. 
r/ye-tog-nds’/tie, a. [Fr. oryctognostique.] Per- 
taining to oryctognosy. 
r/ye-tog-n6os/tie-al-ly, adv. 
tognosy. 

Or/ye-tog/no-sy, n. [Fr. oryctognosie, from Gr. 
dpuxrés, dug, fossil, from dpicceiv, to dig, dig up, 
and yvaots, knowledge, from yvdyat, ytyvwoxety, to 
know.] The science which has for its object the 
description and classification of minerals, according 
to well-ascertained characters, and under appro- 
priate denominations; mineralogy. [ Obs.] 

Or/ye-tig/ra-phy, n. [Fr. oryctographie, from 
Opuxrés, dug, fossil, and ypaperyv, to write.] That 
part of natural history in which minerals or fossils 
are described; oryctology. 

Or/ye-to-lds/ie-al, a. [Fr. oryctologique.] Per- 

_ taining to oryctology. 

Or/ye-t6Vo-gy, n. [Fr. oryctologie, from Gr. dpuk- 
76s, dug, fossil, and Adyos, discourse.] 

1. That part of natural history which treats of 
fossils. 

2. The science which treats of the arrangement, 
classification, and description of minerals ; oryctog- 


According to oryc- 


_ nosy. 

O’ryx (Synop., § 130),”. (Zodl.) A variety of South 
African antelope, = 
called also gems-bok, gE" 


having the mane and 
tail of the horse, the 
head and coloring of 
the ass, and the legs 
and feet of the ante- 
lope. Jts horns are 
about three feet in 
length,slightly curved 
backward, ringed at 
the base, and of a shin- 
ing black color. It is 
gregarious in its hab- 
its, and very swift of 
foot. C.J. Anderson. 
O-rg!=a,n. [Lat., fr. Gr. dpvga; Ar. aruz.] (Bot.) 
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The Oryx (Oryx leucoryx). 


A genus of plants including the rice-plant; rice. 
& ; Baird. 
Os, n. (Geol.) (a.) A low ridge of stone or gray- 
O/fsar, el, supposed to be a moraine formed by 


glaciers ;— so called in Scandinavia. (0.) A similar 
ridge, supposed to be of moraine origin, in other 
countries. (c.) A ridge of sand and gravel, formed 
under water, by currents piling up the materials be- 
hind some obstruction. 

Os, n. {Lat.] 1. A bone. 

. .2- A mouth. 

Os/ehe-o-¢céle!’ (6s/ke-o-sél’), n. ce oschéocéle, 
from Gr. dcxsov, a bag, especially the scrotum, and 
KnAn, tumor.] (Med.) Any tumor of the scrotum; 
a scrotal hernia. 
s/cillan-cy, n. The state of oscillating or wa- 
vering backward and forward; a see-saw kind of 
motion. 
s/Ctllalréi-d, n. pl. See OSCILLATORIA. 
s/cil-late, v.i. [imp. & p. p. OSCILLATED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. OSCILLATING.] [Lat. oscillare, oscillatum, 
from oscillum, a swing; It. oscillare, Sp. oscilar, 
Fr. osciller.} To move backward and forward; to 
vibrate; to swing; to sway; hence, to vary or fluc- 
tuate between fixed limits. 

The amount of superior families oscillates rather than 
changes, that is, it fluctuates within fixed limits. De Quincey. 
Oscillating engine, a steam-engine, whose cylinder, in- 
stead of being permanently fixed in a perpendicular or 
other direction, oscillates on trunnions. Weale. 


| Os/eil-la/tion, n. [Lat. oscillatio, Fr. oscillation, 


Sp. oscilacion, It. oscillazione.| The act of oscil- 
lating; a moving backward and forward, or swing- 
ing like a pendulum; vibration. 
His [Mackintosh’s] mind oscillated, undoubtedly; but the 
extreme points of the oscillation were not very remote. 
Macaulay. 

Tending to oscillate; vibratory. 
“The oscillative antagonism between incompatible 

panera I, Taylor. 
s/ctl-lato'ri-a,n. pl. [Seeinfra.] (Nat. Hist.) 
A group of minute confervoid alge, having oscilla- 
tory motions. They are usually of a filamentous 
structure, sometimes branched, spinal, or monili- 
form. Little is known of their development or na- 
ture, and many were at first supposed to belong to 
the animal kingdom. [Written also oscillaria.] 
s/eil-la-to-ry,a._ [It. oscillatorio, Sp. oscilatorio, 
Fr. osciliatoire. See OscILLATE.] Moving back- 
ward and forward like a pendulum; swinging; as, 

_ oscillatory motion. 

[Sp. oscitancia. 
1. The act of gaping or yawning. 
2. Unusual sleepiness ; drowsiness; dullness. 

It might proceed from the oscitancy of transcribers. Addison. 

Lat. oscitans, p. pr. of oscitare; Fr. 

See OscITATE.] 


See infra.] 


oscitant, Sp. & It. ascitante. 

1. Yawning; gaping. 

2. Sleepy; drowsy; dull; sluggish. 

He must not be oscitant, but intent on his charge. Barrow. 
s/ci-tant-ly, adv. In an oscitant manner; yawn- 
ingly; carelessly. 

m as in linger, link; th as in thine, 


OSCITATE 


Os'¢i-tite, v. i. [Lat. oscitare, oscitatum, from os, 
the mouth, and citare, to put into quick motion, 
verb intensive, from ciere, to put in motion.] To 
gape with sleepiness ; to yawn. 

Os/¢i-ta/tion, n. [Lat. oscitatio, Fr. oscitation, Sp. 
oscitacion, It. oscitazione.] The act of yawning or 
gaping from sleepiness. 
sfeu-lant, a. [Lat. osculans, p. pr. of osculari, 
to kiss, from osculwm, a little mouth, kiss, diminu- 
tive of os, mouth. ]} 

1. Adhering closely; embracing;—applied to 
certain creeping animals, as caterpillars. 

2. (Classijication.) Intermediate in character, or 
on the border between two groups; as, the genera 
by which two families approximate are called oscu- 
lant genera. 

(=> The term inter-osculant is sometimes employed 
with the same meaning. Dana. 

Os'eu-liate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OSCULATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. OSCULATING.] [Lat. osculari, osculatum, 
to kiss, from osculwm, a little mouth, a kiss, dimin- 
utive of os, mouth. ] 

1. To kiss. 

2. (Geom.) To touch, as one curve another, or as 
two curves when both have a common curvature at 
the point of contact. 
s/eu-late, v.i. 1. To kiss one another; to kiss. 

2. (Geom.) To touch; as, curves osculate. 

Os/eu-la/tion, n. [Lat. osculatio, a kissing, Fr. 
osculation, It. osculazione. | 

1. The act of kissing; a kissing. 

2. (Geom.) The contact of one curve with another, 
when at the point of contact they both have the 
same curvature for the greatest number of consecu- 
tive points in common, 
s’eu-la-to-ry (50), a. [Fr. osculatoire.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, kissing; kissing. 

The two ladies went through the osculatory ceremony 
which they were in the habit of performing. Thackeray. 

2. (Geom.) Pertaining to, or having the properties 
of, an osculatrix; capable of osculation; as, a circle 
may be osculatory with a curve at a given point. 


Osculatory circle (Geom.), a circle having the same 
curvature as that of a given curve at the point of con- 
tact, or whose radius is the radius of curvature of the 
curve at that point.— Osculatory plane to a curye of 
double curvature, a plane which passes through three 
successive points of the curve. — Osculatory sphere to a 
line of double curvature, a sphere passing through four 
consecutive points of the curve. Math. Dict. 


Os/eu-la-to-ry, n. [L. Lat. osculatorium. See su- 
pra.| (ecl. Hist.) A tablet or board, with a picture 
of Christ, or the Virgin, &c., which was kissed by 
the priest, and then by the people. [Ods.] 
sfeu la/trix, n. (Geom.) A curve whose contact 
with a given curve, at a given point, is of a higher 
order (or involves the equality of a greater number of 
successive differential co-eflicients of the ordinates 
of the curves taken at that point) than that of any 
other curve of the same kind. Math. Dict. 
sfetile, n. [Fr. oscule, from Lat. osculum, a small 
mouth, from os, mouth.} A small bi-labiate aper- 
ture. 

O/-side,. One side. ‘ Vessels cast away and left 

_ lying at o-side amid the sands.” [Obs.] Holland. 

O/sier (0/zher),n. [Fr. osier, Proy. Fr. oisis, Armor. 
ozil, aozil, Gr. otcos, victs, vicba, otcaz, allied to Lat. 
vitex.] A species of willow, or water-willow, or the 

_ twig of the willow, used in making baskets. 

©/sier (0/zher), a. Made of or like osiers. ‘ This 

_ osier cage of ours.” Shak. 

O’siered, a. Covered or adorned with osiers. 

O’/sier=-holt, n. A place where willows for basket- 

_ work are cultivated. [Hng.] 

O’sier-y, n. A place where osiers are grown. 

Os’man-li, n.; pl. 63/MAN-LIs. A Turkish official; 
—so called from Osman, who founded the Ottoman 
empire in Asia; also, less properly, a native Turk. 
s/ma-z0Ome, n. [Fr. osmazome, from oop, smell, 
odor, from éferv, to smell, and Gwpyds, broth.] 
(Chem.) A substance obtained from muscular fiber, 
which gives the characteristic odor and taste of 
soup, and was formerly supposed to be a definite 
compound. Thenard. 
s/mel-ite (49),. [Gr. dcp4, odor, and Atos, stone. } 
(Min.) A variety of pectolite;—so called from its 
having an odor of clay. 
s/mi-ate, n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the com- 
bination of osmic acid with a base. 
s/mie,a@. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained from, 
the metal osmium}; as, osmic acid. 
s/mi-otis, a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained 
from, osmium ; — said of a certain acid containing a 
smaller proportion of oxygen than osmic acid. 
s/mite, n. (Chem.) A compound formed by the 
union of osmium with some other substance. 
s/mi-tim, nm. [N. Lat. & Fr. osmium, from Gr. 
dopy, asmell,odor. See supra.) (Chem.) A brittle, 
gray-colored metal, found with platinum. Its oxide 
forms a volatile acid of an acrid, disagreeable odor, 
whence the name, Dana, 

Os-mobm/e-ter, n. [Gr. dopnds, impulse, and pétpov, 
a measure.| An instrument for measuring the 
amount of osmotic action. 

mmose, n. Ce @op6s, equiv. to dots, impulse, 
@siv, to push.] (Chemical Physics.) (a.) The ten- 
dency in fluids to mix, or become equably diffused, 


Os-phré/si-dl/o-gy, n. 


Os/pray, | 2. 
Os’/prey, 


Oss, Vv. 4. 


Pi * 
Oss, )n. 


Os/se-an, n. 
_eton. 
Os/se-ime, 7. 


_ form bone. 
Os/se-lét, n. [Fr. osselet, literally a little bone, dimin- 


Os-sie/t-la/ted, a. 
Os-sif/er-otis, a. 


Os-siffie, a. [ 


Os-sif/ra-gotis, a. 


_ the bones. 





Os/si-fF, v.t. 
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whenincontact. It was first observed between fluids | 


of differing densities, and as taking place through a 
membrane or an intervening porous structure. The 
more rapid flow from the thinner to the thicker 
fluid was then called endosmose, and the opposite, 
slower current, exosmose. Both are, however, re- 
sults of the same force. Osmose may be regarded 
as a form of molecular attraction, allied to that of 
adhesion. (b.) The action produced by this ten- 
dency. 


Os-mO6t/ie, a. Pertaining to, or having the property 


of, osmose; as, osmotic force. 


Os’mund, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Osmunda. 


The most remarkable species is the osmund royal, 
or flowering fern, growing in shady bogs, the root 
of which, when boiled, is very slimy, and is used in 
stiffening linen. 

s/na-burg (6z/na-bfirg), n. A species of coarse 
linen, imported originally from Osnaburg, in Ger- 
many, — whence the name. 

. dcg¢pnots, olfaction, 
and Aéyos, discourse.] (Med.) A treatise on olfac- 
tion and odors. Dunglison. 

[Corrupted from ossifrage, q. v.;3 
Fr. orfraie.] (Ornith.) A long-winged 
eagle (Pandion 
hali@étus), of a 
yellow-brown, 
or brown color, 
above, and of a 
white color be- 
low ; — called 
also bald buz- 
zard, fishing- 
eagle, and fish- 
hawk. It lives 
on fish, which , 
it takes by 
suddenly dart- 
ing upon them 
when near the surface of the water. 

i. [See infra.] To prophesy; to presage. 

Edgeworth. 
[Lat. os, ovis, the mouth.] Something 
sse, proceeding from the mouth; especially, 
words or sounds interpreted as omens; hence, an 
omen; a prophecy. [Obs.] 

By the power of words and osses, the destinies and prodi- 
gies of great importance presaged to one place have been clean 
altered, and transferred to another. Holland. 
(Ichth.) A fish having a bony skel- 

Brande. 
[Lat. os, bone.] gt ee also os- 
teine.] (Physiol.) (a.) The soft, glue-like sub- 
stance of a bone, left by the removal of the earths, 
or the embryo-tissue in which they are deposited to 
(b.) Bone-tissue, in general. 




















Osprey (Pandion halicwetus). 


utive of os, Lat. os, ossis, bone.] A hard substance 
growing on the inside of a horse’s knee, among the 
small bones. 
s/se-otis (collog. dsh/us) (Synop., § 180), @. [Lat. 
osseus, from os, ossis, bone; It. osseo, Sp. oseo, Fr. 
osseux.] Composed of bone ; resembling bone; 
bony. 

Osseous breccia, a breccia made up of fragments of 
bone, found in certain caverns and fissures of rocks. 


x : y - . 
Os!si-ele (5s/si-kl),n. [Fr. ossicule, Lat. ossiculum, 


dim. of 0s, ossis, abone.}] A small bone. Holder. 

Having small bones. 
[Lat. os, ossis, a bone, and ferre, 
to bear; Fr. coer es] Containing or yielding bone. 

uat. 08, ossis, hone, and fucere, to 

make, Fr. ossijique, Sp. osifico.]| Having power to 
ossify or change carneous and membranous sub- 
stances to bone. 
s/si-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. ossification, Sp. osificacion, 
It. ossificazione. | 

1. The change, or process of changing, into a bony 
substance ; as, the ossification of an artery. 

2. The state of being changed into a bony sub- 
stance, 
s/si-frage,n. ([Lat. ossi- 
Jraga, ossifragus, from 
ossifragus, bone-breaking, 
from 0s, ossis, a bone, 
and frangere, fractum, to 
break; It. oss¢frago, ossi- 
Sraga, Sp. osifraga, Fr. 
orfrate. Cf. OSPRAY.] 
(Ornith.) The young of 
the sea-eagle or bald eagle; 
— formerly so called. 

G2" In Lev. xi. 13it denotes - 
a different bird, supposed to 
be the lammergeir. 
[Lat. 
os, a bone, and frangere, 
to break.] Serving to 
break bones; fracturing 





[imp. & p. p. 
OSSIFIED; p. pr. & vb. n. OSSIFYING.] 


[Fr. ossi- 
jier, Sp. osificar, It. ossificure, from Lat. 08, ossis, 
bone, and facere, to make.] To form into bone; to 
change from a soft animal substance into bone, or 
convert into a substance of the hardness of bones, 


Os-siv’o-rotis, a. 


Os/su-a-ry (6s/shy-a-r¥, 95), n. 


Os-ténd/, v, t. 


Os-tén/si-bil’i-ty, n. The quality or state o 


Os-tén/si-ble, a. 


Os-tén/sive, a. 


Os/tent, or Os-tént’, n. 


Os/ten-tate, or Os-tén/tate, v. t. 


Os ten-ta/tiots (-ta/shus), @. 





-  OSTEOGENY 


Os!si-fF, v. i, To become bone; to change from soft 


matter into a substance of bony hardness. 
_ [Lat. os, ossis, bone, and vorare, 
to devour; Fr. ossivore.] Feeding on bones; eating 


bones; as, ossivorous quadrupeds. Derham. 
s/sit-a!rt-tem, n. [lat.] A charnel-house; an 
ossuary. [Obs.] H, Walpole. 


i [Lat. ossuariwm, 
ossarium, from ossuarius, of or for bones; from os, 
ossis, bone; Fr. ossuaire, It. ossuario, ossario.| A 
place where the bones of the dead are deposited; s 
charnel-house, 

st, n. I See OAst. 
[Lat. ostendere, to show.] To ex- 
hibit; to manifest. [Obs.] 


Mercy to mean offenders we'll ostend. 


A kiln for drying hops or malt. 


J. Webster. 


Os/te-ine (6s/te-in), 2. [See OSSEINE.] The organic 


matter of bone, after the earthy matter has been re- 

moved. It is converted into gelatine by boiling. 

See OSSEINE. Due 
being 

ostensible. 

[Fr. & Sp. ostensible, It. osten- 

sibile. See OSTENT.] 

1. Capable of being shown; proper or intended 
to be shown. [fare.] 

2. Shown, declared, or avowed; manifest; ap- 
parent; as, an ostensible reason or motive. ‘One 
of the ostensible grounds on which the proprietors 
had obtained their charter.” Ramsay. 


| Os-tén/si-bly, adv. In an ostensible manner, 


An embargo and non-intercourse which totally defeat the 
interests they are ostensibly destined to promote. Walsh. 
[It. & Sp. ostensivo, Fr. ostensif.] 
Showing; exhibiting. 

Ostensive demonstration (Math.), a demonstration 
which concludes with the plain and direct proof of the 
truth of a proposition, as opposed to the apagogical or 
indirect method; a direct or positive demonstration. 


Os-tén/sive-ly, adv. In an ostensive manner; in 


_ the way of exhibiting openly. 
[Lat. ostentus, ostentum, 
from ostendere, to show; It. & Sp. ostento. | 

1, Appearance; air; manner; mien. Shak. 

2. Show; manifestation; token. 

We asked of God that some ostent might clear 
Our cloudy business, who gave us sign. Chapman. 

3. A portent; any thing ominous. Dryden. 
[Lat. ostentare, 
ostentatwm, v. intensive from ostendere; It. osten- 
tare, Sp. ostentar. See supra.] To make an am- 
bitious display of; to show or exhibit boastingly. 
[Rare. Bp. Taylor. 
s/ten-ta/tion, 1. [Lat. ostentatio, Fr. ostenta- 
tion, Sp. ostentacion, It. ostentazione. } 

1. The act of ostentating, or of making an am- 
bitious display ; unnecessary show ; pretentious 
parade ;— usually in a detractive sense. ‘Much 
ostentation vain, of fleshly arm,” Milton, 

He knew that good and bountiful minds are sometimes in- 
clined to ostentation. Atterbury. 

2. A show or spectacle. [Obs.] Shak. 

Syn. —Parade ; pageantry ; pomp; pompousness ; 
vaunting; boasting. See PARADE. 

1. Fond of excessive 
or offensive display; boastful. 

Your modesty is so far from being ostentatious of the good 


you do. Dryden. 
2. Evincing ostentation; pretentious. ‘‘ The os- 
tentatious professions of many years.” Macaulay. 


Syn.— Pompous; boastful; vaunting; showy; gaudy. | 
Os/ten-ta/tiots-ly, adv. In an ostentatious man- 


ner; with vain display; boastfully. 
s/ten-ta/tiotis-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being ostentatious ; vain display ; boastfulness ; 
vanity. 
s/ten-ta/tor, n. 


[Lat., Ft. ostentatore, Sp. osten- 
tador, Fr. ostentatewr.] 


One who makes a vain 


show; a boaster. [ Obs.] Sherwood. 
Os-tén/tive, a. Ostentatious. [ Obs.] Stirling. 
Os-tén/totis, a. Fond of making a show; osten- 


tatious. [0bs.] Feltham. 
s'/te-o-céle’, n. [Gr. dcréov, bone, and «An, tumor. 
(Med.) (a.) A hernia in which the sac is cartilag- 
inous and bony. (0b.) Osseous induration of one or 
both testicles. Dunglison. 
s/te-o-e0l/1la, n. [Gr. doréov, bone, and xéAda, 
glue; It. osteocolla, Sp. osteocola, Fr. ostéocolle.} 

1. A deposited carbonate of lime which occurs in 
some fountains, and incrusts the stems of plants. 
It takes its name from an opinion that it has the 
quality of uniting fractured bones. 

2. Aninferior kind of glue obtained from bones. 


s/te-o-eope (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. ostéocope, It. 


osteocopo, Gr. dareoxéros, fr. daréov, a bone, and K6- 
mos, a striking, pain, from xd7rev, to strike, beat.] 
(Med.) Painin the bones; a violent, fixed pain in 
any part of a bone. 

s/te-o-dént/ine, n._ [Gr. dcréov, a bone, and Lat, 
dens, dentis, a tooth.] (Odontology.) The portion 
of the structure of teeth which is distinct from the 
cement, and resembles in part bone, and in part 
dentine. R. Owen. 
s/te-dS/e-ny, n. [Fr. ostéogénie, It. osteogenia, 
from Gr, dcréov, a bone, and yévety, yevéoSat, to bring 
forth.] The formation or growth of bone. 
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OSTEOGRAPHY 


Os/te-bg/ra-phy n. [Gr. doréov, a bone, and ypa- 
gery, to describe. ] The same as OSTEOLOGY. 
Os/te-o-lite/ (49), n. [Gr. doréov, bone, and AiSos, 
stone (Paleon.) A petrified or fossil bone. 
Os/te-Sl/o-Zer, n. [See OstEOLOGy.] One who 
describes the bones of animals. 
Os/te-0-1dz/ie, a. [Fr. ostéologique, Sp. osteo- 
Os/te-0-15g/ie-al,§ logico.) Pertaining to a de- 
scription of the bones. 
s/te-0-1d%/ie-al-ly, adv. According to osteology. 
Os/te-Bl/o-gist, n. One versed in osteology; an 


osteologer. 
s/te-dl/o-gy, n. [Fr. ostéologie, Sp. & It. osteolo- 
ia, from Gr. dcréov, bone, and Adyos, discourse. ] 


hat part of anatomy which treats of the nature, 
arrangement, and uses of the bones. 
Os/te-o-man/ty, n. [Gr. dcréov, bone, and parteia, 
divination, prophecy.] Divination or prophecy by 
means of bones. [fare.] “ 
s/te-o-plas/ty, n. [Gr. dcréov, bone, and zAdooe, 
to form.] (Med.) An operation by which the total 
or partial loss of a bone is remedied. 
Os/te-Sp/ter-¥/i-otis, a. [Gr. dcréov, a bone, and 
a afin.} Having bones in the fins. 
s/te-bt/o-my, 7. ([Gr. dcréov, a bone, and trop, a 
cutting, from réyvecy, to cut.] That part of prac- 
tical anatomy whose object is the dissection of 
bones. Dunglison. 
Os-théx’y, n. (Gr. dcréov, bone, and és, a having 
ossession, a being in a certain state, habit, from 
éxew, to have, to hold.]_ The ossification of soft 
parts of the body. [Obs.] 
s/ti-a-ry (Synop., § 130), n. [From Lat. ostiwm, 
door, entrance, the mouth of a river, from 0s, 
mouth. ] 


1. (Geog.) The mouth or opening by which a river | 


discharges its waters into the sea, or into a lake; an 
estuary. [are.] Browne. 
2. One who keeps the door, especially the door 
ofa church; aporter. [Obs.] 
Lastly, ostiaries, which used to ring the bells and open and 
shut the church doors. JV. Bacon. 
Os/tie,a. [From the Algic oshtegwon, ahead.] Be- 
longing, pertaining to, or designating, the language 
of the Tuscaroras, Iroquois, Wyandots, Winneba- 


goes, and a part of the Sioux. Schoolcraft. 
st/ler,n. The same as HOSTLER. 
st/ler-ess,n. A female ostler. [Rare.] Fuller. 


The same as HOSTELRY. 

[From Ger. & Sw. ost, osten, Dan. 
Ost, Osten, the east. See EAst.] Hastmen; Danish 
settlers in Ireland, so called. Lyttleton. 

Os-tra/cean (-shan),”. [N. Lat. ostracea, from Lat. 
ostrea, ostreum, Gr. dorpeov, darpetov, oyster.] (Zo- 
ol.) One of a family of bivalve shell-fish, of which 
the oyster is the type. Brande. 

Os-tra'¢i-on,n. (GY. do7pax.ov, small shell. | (Jchth.) 
A genus of rough-skinned fishes having the body 
covered with an armor of solid, immovable, bony 
plates, the tail, fins, &c., passing, as it were, through 
holes in the coat of mail; trunk-fish. Brande. 
s/tra-cism, n. [Fr. ostracisme, It. & Sp. ostra- 
cismo, GY. dorpaxiopuos, from dorpaxkov, burnt clay, a 
tile, a tablet used in voting, a shell.] 

1. (Gr. Antig.) Banishment, by the people of 
Athens, of a person whose merit and influence gave 
umbrage to them. It takes this name from the shell 
or tablet on which the name or the note of acquittal 
or condemnation was written. 

2. Banishment; expulsion; separation. 

Sentenced to a perpetual ostracism from the esteem, and 
confidence, and honors, and emoluments of his country. 

Hamilton. 

Osltra-cize, v.t. [imp.& p. p. OSTRACIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. N. OSTRACIZING.] [Gr. dorpaxiferv, fram do- 
tpaxov. See OSTRACISM. 

1. To exile by ostracism; to banish by a popular 
vote, as from Athens, or some other city. 

2. Hence, to banish from society; to put under 
the ban; to cast out from social or private favor. 

Os/tra-nite (49), 2. (Min.) A grayish-brown variety 
of zircon. Dana. 
s'tre-a/ceotts (-a/shus), a. [From Lat. ostrea, an 
oyster.) Of, or pertaining to, an oyster, or to a 
shell; shelly. ‘*The crustaceous or ostreaceous 

_ body.” Cudworth. 

papain, eat, Oh n. [Gr. dorpeov, an oyster, and 


Ost/ler-y, n. 
Ost’men, n. pl. 


_ payety, to eat.| One who feeds upon oysters. 
Os/trich, n. [Formerly written also estrich.] [O. Fr. 
ostruche, ostruce, N. Fr. 
autruche, Sp. avestruz, & 
Pg. abestruz, from Lat. 
avis struthio; Pr. estrus, 
estruct, struct, It. struz- 
zo, L. Lat. strucio, from 
Lat. struthto, an ostrich; 
Gr. orpovsdés, a small 
bird, 5 péyas orpovdis, 
the large bird, i. e., the 
ostrich; Ger. strausz, D. 
struis, Sw. struss, Dan. 
struds.|_  (Ornith.) A 
large bird, nearly ten feet 
high (Struthio camelus), 
haying a long, and nearly 
bare, neck, stout, long 
legs, with only two toes, 


and short wings, with Ostrich (Struthio camelus). 





Dunglison. | & 
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long, soft plumes in the place of feathers. It is well 
formed for running, and is said to surpass horses 
in speed, upon the sandy plains where it is found. 
It lives on grain and vegetables, and is noted for 
swallowing, on a larger scale than other graminivo- 
rous birds, bits of metal or stone to aid in digestion, 
The plumes of the wing are highly valued as orna- 
ments. The bird is a native of Africa and Arabia. 
American ostrich, a large bird of the genus Rhea (R. 
Americana), resembling the ostrich. It is a native of 
South America, 
Os-trif/er-otis,a. [Lat. ostrifer.] Producing oys- 
ters; containing oysters. 
Os/tro-gith, n. [Fr. Ostrogoth, Lat. Ostrogothi, 
pl.) ne of the eastern Goths, as distinguished 
from the Visigoths, or western Goths. 
t/a-eous/tie, a. [Fr. ofacoustique, from Gr. ods, 
@76¢, an ear, and dkovorikés, belonging to the sense 
of hearing. See AcousTIc.] Assisting the sense 
of hearing; as, an o¢acowstic instrument. 
ta-cous’tie, mn. An instrument to facilitate 
t/a-eous/ti-edn, hearing, as an ear-trumpet. 
O-taU si-a,n. (Gr. oradyia, from ods, OT6s, ear, 
and aAyos, pain; Fr. otalgie.] (Med.) A pain in 
the ear. 
O-tal/ sie, n. 


[Gr. ots, @rds, the ear, and dAyos, 
pain. 


(Med.) A remedy for pain in the ear. 
Dunglison. 

O0-talsy (Synop., §130),. Pain in the ear; otalgia. 

O-t@’ri-a,n. [Seeinfra.| (Zodl.) A genus of seals; 

_ the otary. 

O’ta-ry,n. [Fr. otarie, fr. Gr. orapés, large-eared, 
from ots, wros, ear.] (Zodl.) Eared seal; —a name 
given to all those animals of the seal family which 
have external ears. 

Oth/er (Uther), pron. & a. [A-S. ddher, O. Sax. 
othar, athar, O. Fries. other, Goth. anthar, O. H. 
Ger. andar, N. H. Ger. & D. ander, Icel. annar, Sw. 
annan, Dan. anden, Skr. anyatara, anya.) 

1. Different from that which has been specified ; 
not the same; not identical; additional; second of 
two. 


Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. Matt. v. 39. 


A distaff in her other hand she had. Spenser. 

2. Not this, but the contrary; opposite; as, the 
other side of a river. 

(= This is a correlative adjective, or adjective pro- 
noun, commonly used in contrast with one, some, this, 
&c.; or, by ellipsis, with a noun, expressed or under- 
stood. It is often written with the indefinite article as 
one word another; is used with each, indicating a recip- 
rocal action or relation; and is sometimes employed ellip- 
tically for other thing, or other person, in which case 
it may have aplural. ‘‘ The fool and the brutish person 
perish, and leave their wealth to others.” Ps. xlix. 10. It 
is sometimes also used for otherwise. 

The other day, at a certain time past, not distant, but 
indefinite; not long ago; rarely, the third day past. 

Bind my hair up: as ’twas yesterday? 
No, nor the t’other day. 

Oth/er-gates (tith/er-), adv. [From other and gate, 
for way, manner.] In another manner. [Obs.] 
th’er-guise, adv. From other and guise, man- 
ner.] Of another kind or way. 

(> This word is often corruptly pronounced other- 
guess, and is not unfrequently so written. ‘This world 
contains otherguwess sorrows than yours.” C. Reade. 

}th’er-mess, 7. The state or quality of being other 
or different; alterity; difference; separateness. 
th’er-whére, adv. In some other place, or in 
other places; elsewhere. [Obs.] Milton. 

wexr-while, )adv. Atother times; sometimes; 
th’/er-whiles, occasionally. [Obs.] ‘ Weigh- 
ing otherwhiles ten pounds or more.” Holland, 
th’er-wise (tth/er-wiz ;— pronounced tith/er-wiz 
or tith/er-wiz by Walker), adv. [From other and 
wise, manner.] In a different manner; under dif- 
ferent circumstances; in different respects, 

Thy father was a worthy prince, 


And merited, alas! a better fate; 
But Heaven thought otherwise. Addison. 


It is said, cay, that the best men otherwise are not always 
the best in regard to society. Hooker. 
O/ti-dse/ (G/shi-ds’), a. [Lat. otiosws, from otium, 
ease.] Being at rest or ease; unemployed; indo- 
lent. ‘‘Otiose assent.” Paley. 
The true keeping of the Sabbath was not that otiose and 
unprofitable cessation from even good deeds which they would 
enforce. Alford. 
Oltis,n. (Lat., from Gr. wris.] (Ornith.) A genus 
of birds, including the bustard. 
O-tz/!tis,n. (Gr. ots, d76s, the ear.] (Med.) Inflam- 
mation of the ear, attended with severe pain. 
O-tdbe/o-nite, n. [Gr. ots, @rds, ear, and kéves, 
dust.] (Med.) A loose, calcareous deposit found 
in the sacs of the vestibule of the ear. 
O-tig/ra-phy, 7. [Gr. ots, wrds, ear, and ypaden, 
to describe.] That branch of anatomy which de- 
_ scribes the ear, Dunglison, 
O/to-lite (49),)m. [Gr. ots, ods, ear, and AiSos, 
O’to-lith, stone.] A small calcareous sub- 
stance or particle contained in the ear-cavity of 
_some animals; otoconite. Dunglison, 
O/to-lit/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, otolites, 
O+6Vo-Zy,n. [Gr. ovs, rds, ear, and Abyos, dis- 
course.] That branch of anatomy which gives an 
account of the ear; a treatise on the ear. Dunglison, 


B. Jonson. 
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GtbBp/a-thy, n. [Gr. ots, drds, ear, and raSos, auf- 
fering, from racyev, taSetv, to suffer.] (Med.) A 
diseased condition of the ear. Dunglison. 

O-t6t/o-my, n. [Gr. ots, O65, ear, and ropy, cut- 
ting, from répverv, to cut.] (Anat.) The dissection 
of the ear; that branch of anatomy which relates to 
the dissection of the ear. Dunglison. 

Ov'tar, n. [See Arrar.] The aromatic principle; 
a highly fragrant oil obtained from the petals of 
some flowers, especially those of the rose. [Writ- 
ten also attar and otto. | 
tter, n. [A-S. 
otor, oter, otyr, \ 
ottyr, Icel. otr, { 
Dan. odder, Sw. 
utter, O. H. Ger. 
ottar, ottir, N.V. 
Ger. & D. otter, 
Lith. udra, Russ. 
& Pol. wydra.] 
(Zool.) A carniv- 
orous animal of 
the genus Lutra, 
of which several 
species are described. They have large, flattish 
heads, short ears, webbed toes, crooked nails, and 
tails slightly flattened horizontally. They are aquat- 
ic, and feed on fish. The common otter of Europe 
is Lutra vulgaris; the American otter is Lutra 
Canadensis or L. mollis. 

Otter-hound, a kind of hound sometimes employed in 
hunting the otter. P. Cyc. 


Ot/ter, n. The same as ANNOTTO, q.v. [Collog.] 
t/to,n. The same as OTTAR. See OTTAR. 
t/to-man, a. [Fr. ottoman, It. ottomano, otto- 
manno, Sp. otomano ;—from Othoman, Othman, or 
Osman, the name of a sultan who assumed the gov- 
ernment of Turkey about the year 1300.] Pertain- 
ing to, or derived from, the empire of Turkey; as, 
the Ottoman power or empire. 
t/to-man, n.; pl. OT/TO-MANS. 1. A Turk. 

2. [Fr. ottomane, Sp. otomana.] A stuffed seat 
without a back, originally used in Turkey, and af- 
terward elsewhere. 

Ot/to-mite,n. An Ottoman, or Turk. {[Rare.] Shak. 

Ot/trel-ite (49), m. (Min.) A mineral of a dark 
grayish or greenish-gray color, consisting chiefly of 
silicate of alumina, iron, and manganese ;—s0 called 
from Ottrez, on the borders of Luxembourg. Dana. 

QOu/a-rine,n. [Fr.] (Zodl.) A species of monkey 
of the genus Myctes, found in Brazil. 

Oubliette (6o-ble-tt/), n. [Fr., from oublier, to for- 
get, Pr. & O. Sp. oblidar, It. obbliare, N. Sp. olvi- 
dar, Lat. oblivisci, oblitus.] A dungeon with an 
opening only at the top, for persons condemned ta 
perpetual imprisonment, or to perish secretly. 

The place was utterly dark, the oubliette, I suppose, of the 
accursed convent. W. Scott. 

Ouch, 7n. [Corrupted from nouch, which occurs in 
Chaucer, as an eyas, from @ nias, L. Lat. nwsca, nos- 
ca, nochia, clasp, necklace, O. H. Ger. nusca, nusga, 
nuscha, nuske, nusche, M. H. Ger. nusche.] 

1. A bezel, or socket, in which a precious stone or 
seal is set. 

2. A careanet or ornament of gold. 

3. The blow given by a boar’s tusk, 

Ought (awt), 2. See AUGHT. 

Ought (awt), v.imp., p. p., or auxiliary. [Originally 
the preterit tense of the verb to owe, A-S. dgan, to 
have or possess. It is used in all persons, both in 
the present and past tenses; as, J ought, thow ought- 
est, he ought, we, you, they ought; O. Eng. aughte, 
ahte, aughtest, aughte, wughten, A-S. dhte, ahtest, 
dhton. See OweE. 

1. To be under obligation to pay ;— the same as 
OweED. [Obs.] 

This due obedience which they ought to the king. Tyndale. 

The love and duty I long have ought you. Spelman. 
That followed, sir, which to myself Lought. Dryden. 


2. Is fit; behooveth; is proper or necessary; 
should ;— used impersonally. ‘‘Wel ought us 
worke.” Chaucer. 

My brethren, these things ought not so to be. James iii. 10, 

Yo speak of this as it ought, would require a volume by 
itself. Milton. 

3. Own or possess. [Obs. and rare.] ‘The 
knight the which that castle ought.” Spenser. 

te Ought is now chiefly employed as an auxiliary 
verb, expressing fitness, expediency, propriety, moral 
obligation, or the like, in the action or state indicated by 
the principal verb. 

Syn.—Should.— Ovent, SHOULD. Both words im- 
ply obligation, but owght is the stronger. Should denotes 
an obligation of propriety, expediency, &c.; ought de- 
notes an obligation of duty. We should be neat in our 
persons; we should avoid giving offense. We ought to 
speak truth; we owght to obey the laws. 

Ought/ness (awt/nes), . The state of being asa 
thing ought to be; rightness. [Rare.] N. W. Taylor. 
Qu/long, 7. See OOLONG. t 
Owldr/rha-gy, n. [Gr. od)dov, the gum, and payi, 
a breaking forth, from jnyvivat, to break forth.] 
(Med.) Bleeding or hemorrhage from the gums, 
Oun¢ge, n. [Fr. once, It. oncia, Sp. onza, from Lat. 
uncia, a twelfth, the twelfth part of a pound and of 
afoot, Gr. odyyia, obyxia; Ger. & Dan. unze, Sw. 





Canada Otter (Lutra Canadensis). 


Fosbroke, 
[Obs.] 
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wns, D. once, A-S. ynce, yndse, yndsa, yntsa. Cf. 
Inca. ] 

1. A weight, the twelfth part of a pound troy, and 
the sixteenth of a pound avoirdupois. 


a=" In troy weight, the ounce is twenty pennyweights, 
each of twenty-four grains, or, in all, 480 grains. In ay- 
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oirdupois weight, the ounce contains 4373 grains. 


2. (Zool.) A 
carnivorous, di- 
gitigrade ani- 
mal (Felis wn- 
cia), resembling 
the leopard, but 
haying a thick- 
er fur, irregu- 
lar faint spots, 
and a longer 
tail. Itis a na- 
tive of North- 
ern India and 





Ounce (Felis uncia). 
Persia. [Written also once.] 


@Munde,n. [Fr. onde, Lat. wnda, a wave.] Some- 
thing having a wavy or curled appearance; a wave; 


acurl; also, a kind of lace. [Obs.] Halliwell. 
Ounde, a. Wavy; curly. [Written also ownde.] 
[ Obs. Halliwell. 
Ound/ed, )a. [Fr. onde, a wave, Pr. onda, unda, 
Ound/ing,§ Sp., Pg., & It. onda, Lat. wnda.] 
Waving. [Obs.] Chaucer. 


Oun/dy,a. Waved; curled. [Written also owndy.] 


[ Obs.] 
@uphe (oof),”. [Cf.OAF and Aur.] A fairy; a 
if. [Obs.] Shak. 
[ Obs.]} 


goblin; an elf, . 

@uph/en (dof/n), a. Elfish. Shak. 

Our, possessive pron. [A-S. are, contracted from 
fiser, usser, from ws, us, to us; Goth. wnsara, N. H. 
Ger. unser ; Dan. vor, Sw. var; in the A-S. oblique 
cases, Qrum, tirne, whence our vulgar owrn.] Per- 
taining, or belonging, to us; as, ow” country; our 
rights; owr troops. See I. 

=" When the noun is not expressed, owrs (not own) 
is used; as, whose house is that? Itis owvs. 

Their organs are better disposed than ours for receiving 
grateful impressions from sensible objects. Atterbury. 

Ou-rang’/-ou-tang’,n. See ORANG-OUTANG. 

Ow ’ra-nég/ra-phist, n. One versed in ouranog- 
raphy. 

Ouca Bhat one m. [Gr. obpavoypapta, from 
obpavés, heaven, and ypadev, to describe; Fr. wra- 
nographie.| Thesame as URANOGRAPHY. 

Ou-rét/ie, a. [Gr. ovpnrixés, from otpov, urine.] 
(Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained from, urine; as, 
ouretic acid, 

Ou-r6V0-Sy, Jn. [Gr. otpov, urine, and déyew, 

Guiheece | to say, speak, and ckomety, oxér- 
teosat, to look carefully.] The examination of 
urine, in order to determine with respect to disease, 

Ours, Possessivepron. See Our. 

Our-sélf!, pron.; pl. OUR-SELVES/, 

1. Not another, or others; we; us;—used by 
way of emphasis, and chiefly in the plural. 
We ourselves might distinctly number in words a great deal 
further than we usually do. Locke. 
Safe in ourselves, while on ourselves we stand. Dryden. 
2. Myself; also, we; us;— used reciprocally, 
chiefly in the regal or formal style, and generally in 
the singular. ‘Unless we would denude owrself of 
all force to defend us.” Clarendon. 
We ourself will follow in the main. 


Quse (60z), n.& v. The same as OOZE. 

@u’gel (00/z1), n. [Writ- z 
ten also owzel; A-S. 6s- 
le, O. H. Ger. dmisala, 
N. H. Ger. amsel.] (Or- 
nith.) A bird of several 
species of the thrush . 
family. One of them is 


Shak. 


the European black- 
bird. 
Oust, n. See OAst. 


Oust (owst), v.¢. [imp. 
& p. p. OUSTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. OUSTING.] [O. NS 
Fr. oster, N. Fr | Bie Water Ousel (Cinclus aquaticus). 

5 . 3 ; 
Pr. ostar; Norm. Fr. oughtee, oghsta, ousted.] 

1. To take away; to remove. 

Multiplications of actions upon the case were rare, formerly, 
and thereby wager of law ousted. Hale. 

2. To eject; to turn out. 

Afterward the lessor, reversioner, or remainder-man, or any 
stranger, doth eject or oust the lessee of his term. Llackstone. 

Oust/er (owst/er), 2. A putting out of possession; 
dispossession ; ejection; disseizin. 

_ Ouster of the freehold is effected by abatement, intrusion, 
disseizin, discontinuance, or deforcement. Blackstone. 
Ouster le main [ouster and Fr. la main, the hand, Lat. 
manus.] (Law), a delivery of lands out of the hands of a 
guardian, or out of the king’s hands; or, a judgment giv- 
en for that purpose. Blackstone. 

Cut, adv. [A-S., 0. Sax., O. Fries., & Icel. @¢, Goth. 

Sw. ut, Dan. ud, D. uit, O.H. Ger. 22, N. H. Ger. 
aus.| Without; on the outside; not within; on the 
exterior, or beyond the limits of any inclosed place 
or given line; — opposed to in or within ; — used in 
a variety of special senses; as, (a@.) Abroad; not at 
home; as, the master of the house is owt ;—a collo- 
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quial phrase for gone out. (b.) In a state of dis- 
closure or discovery; as, the secret is owt, that is, 
has come owt, is disclosed. (c.) Not in concealment 
or secrecy. 
When these are gone, 
The woman will be oud. Shak. 
(d.) In a state of extinction, exhaustion, or destitu- 
tion; in want or debt; with deficiency or loss; as, 
the candle, or the fire, is owt; the wine is out; to be 
out fifty pounds. (e.) Not in office or employment; 
as, I care not who is in, or who is owt ; he is owt of 
business. (/.) Not within or at home; abroad, or 
from home; in public, on display, and the like; as, 
he was not out to-day ; the militia companies are owt ; 
the man was out in a frolic last night. (g.) To the 
end; during the whole of; completely; as, to sleep 
out the whole morning. ‘‘ Hear me out.” Dryden. 
(h.) In an open or free manner; without restraint ; 
audibly or perceptibly; vividly or forcibly; as, to 
laugh out; to shine owt. (7.) Not in the hands of 
the owner; as, the land is ow¢f upon a lease. (j.) In 
error or mistake; not in the right; in a wrong or 
incorrect position or opinion. 
Wicked men are strangely out in the calculating of their 
own interest. South. 
As a musician that will always play, 


And yet is always out at the same note. Roscommon. 
(k.) Ina puzzle; ata loss. 
I have forgot my part, and I am out, Shak. 


(l.) Not within shelter or cover; uncovered ; with 
clothes torn; as, to be owt at the knees or elbows. 
Se Away ; off; — used as an exclamation, with the 
orce of command, ‘Out with the dog.” Shak. 


(= Out is used in composition, prefixed to a great 
many words, with nearly the same significations as when 
it follows these words, having the sense of issuing, ex- 
tending, drawing from, separating, bringing to open 
view, or, in short, the passing of a limit that incloses or 
restrains; also, denoting excess, or the doing to a greater 
degree, or in a better manner than, or bearlng the meta- 
phorical sense of vanishing, coming to an end. [See Note 
under Ovrr.] 


Out and out, completely; without reservation. — Out 
of, from;— a phrase in which, according to some authors, 
out may be considered as an adverb, and of as a preposi- 
tion; by others, the whole phrase is regarded as a prepo- 
sition. It indicates origin, source, or derivation, and the 
like, and is used to express a great variety of relations; 
as, (a.) Origin or source; derivation; as, plants grow 
out of the earth ; he paid me owt of his own funds. 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence; for owt of it are the 
issues of life.” Prov. iv. 23. ‘Out of the same mouth 
proceedeth blessing and cursing.” James iii. 10. (6.) Re- 
sult; consequence ; — denoting the motive, source, or rea- 
son; as, a thing is done owt of envy, spite, or ambition. 
‘** Out of that will I cause those of Cyprus to mutiny.” Shak. 
‘“What they do not grant owt of the generosity of their 
nature, they may grant owt of mere impatience.” Smal- 
ridge. (e.) Copy from an original; quotation ;— equiv- 
alent to from ; as, to cite or copy out of Horace. (d.) The 
state of being away from, or not within; as, owt of the 
door or house. (e.) Rescue or liberation; as, to be de- 
livered owt of afflictions. ‘‘ Christianity recovered the 
law of nature owt of all those errors.”’ Addison. (f.) Ex- 
clusion, dismission, departure, absence, or dereliction; 
as, out of favor; out of use; owt of place; out of fash- 
ion. (g.) Dereliction or departure; neglect of proper ob- 
servance; as, he will not be flattered or frightened out of 
his duty; he attempted to laugh men owt of virtue. as 
Deviation from what is common, regular, or proper; ex- 
travagance, exorbitance, or irregularity; as, this is owt 
of all method; owt of all rule; he goes out of his way to 
find cause of censure; he issouwt of order; the ship is owt 
of time. (7.) Departure or deviation from regular or 
normal state or condition; disorder; as, the mouth is owt 
of taste; the instrument is owt of tune. (j.) The state of 
being beyond, or not within the limits of; as, to be owt of 
hearing, owt of sight, out of reach; time owt of mind, i. e.. 
time beyond the reach of memory. (k.) Excess; great 
degree ; — equivalent to beyond; as, out of the power of 
fortune. ‘‘ They were astonished out of measure.” Mark 
x. 26. (l.) Loss or exhaustion; as, to be owt of breath; 
out of hope.— Out of all cess, excessively. ‘‘The poor 
jade is wrung in the withers owt of all cess.” Shak. —Out 
of all whooping, beyond all measure. [Obs.] Shak. —Out 
of frame, out of the proper or just order or condition; 
irregular ; disordered. ‘‘The king’s majesty, when he 
cometh to age, will see a redress of these things so owt of 
frame.” Latimer.— Out of hand, immediately; at once; 


‘without delay; forthwith. ‘‘ And owt of hand proclaimed 


ivy and peace through all his state.’ Spenser. ‘‘Ananias, 
hearing that, by and by fell down and died owt ef hand.” 
Latimer. ‘* Gather we our forces out of hand.” Shak. 
— Out of one’s time, haying reached the period of ma- 
jority; no longer a minor. — Out of print, not in mar- 
ket, or to be purchased, the copies printed having been 
all sold, or otherwise disposed of; — said of a book or oth- 
er printed work. — Out of season, not in the proper time 
or season; at an improper time; as, he is witty out of 
season; the seed was sown out of season. — Out of sorts, 
out of order; unwell. — Out of temper, in bad temper; ir- 
ritated; sullen; peevish. —Out of trim, not properly pre- 
pared;—applied to a ship when not properly stowed or 
balanced for sailing. — Out of tune. (a.) Not accordant 
or harmonious; harsh; discordant. ‘‘ Sweet bells jan- 
gled and out of tune.” Shak. (6.) Hence, not in a good 
state or temper; ruffled; irritated; as, he is out of tune. 
— Out of twist, the same as out of winding. [ Scot.] — Out 
of winding, or out of wind, not having a wind or twist; 
wrought to a plane; even;—applied by artificers to sur- 
faces. — Out to out (Carp.), from outside to outside; so 
as to include the whole breadth, size, or thickness ; — ap- 
plied to measurements.— Out upon you, out upon it, 
away with you, away with it;— expressions of dislike or 
contempt. 
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OUTBURST 


Out, n. 1. One who, or that which, is without ; 
eapeoyy one who is out of office. See IN. 


. 


’ 


place or space outside of, or around; a 


nook or corner; an angle projecting outward; an 
open space ;— chiefly used in the phrase ins and 
outs. See IN. ( 

3. (Print.) A word or words omitted by the com- 
positor in setting up copy; an omission. 


To make an out (Print.), to omit something in_setting 
up copy. 

Out, v.%. To deprive by expulsion; to eject; to 
expel. ‘A king outed from his country.” Selden. 
“he French have been outed of their holds.” 
Heylin. 

Out-aet’, v.t. To do beyond; to exceed in acting. 

He has made me heir to treasures 
Would make me outact a real widow’s whining. Otway. 

Out-iix’/giie, v.t. To surpass or excel in argument, 

Out-baib/ble, v. ¢. To excel in babbling; to sur- 
pass in prating talk. ‘‘ Outbabbling creeds and 
aves.” Milton. 

Out-balance, v. t. [imp. & p. p. OUTBALANCED 
(-baiVanst); p. pr. & vb. n. OUTBALANCING.] To 
outweigh; to exceed in weight or effect, 

Let dull Ajax bear away my right 
When all his days outbalance thi one night. Dryden. 

Out-biir’, v.t. To shut out by bars or fortification ; 
tobarout. _ Spenser. 

Out-bat/ter, v..¢. To surpass or outdo in batter- 
ing, as in a siege, and the like, 

Out-bég’, v. t. To beg more than; to exceed in 
begging. 

Out-bél/low, v.t. To exceed in bellowing; to bel- 
low louder than. 

Out-bid’, v.¢. [imp. OUTBADE; Pp. p. OUTBIDDEN; 
p. pr. & vb. n, OUTBIDDING.] To bid beyond; to go 
beyond or surpass in the offer of a price. 

For Indian spices, for Peruvian gold, 


Prevent the greedy, and outbid the bold. Pope. 
Out-bid/der, n. One who outbids. 

Out-blaze’, v. t. To exceed in blazing. ‘ Outbla- 

zing other fires.” Young. 


Out-bléat’, v.t. To exceed or surpass in bleating. 
Out-bloom/, v.¢. To surpass in bloom, beauty, or 
perfection; to bloom more than. 


Out/blown, or Out-blOwn/’, a. Inflated or swol- 


len with wind. Dryden. 
Out-bliish’, v. ¢t. To exceed in blushing; to sur- 
pass in rosy color. Shipman. 


Out/bidard, n. (Naut.) Any thing that is outside 
of, or not on board of, a ship. 

Out/bérn, a. Foreign; not native. [Rare.] 

Out/bound, a. Destined or proceeding from a 
country or harbor to a distant country or port; 
as, an outbound ship. Dryden. 

Out/bounds, n. pl. The outward or exterior 
bounds; limits; boundaries. [Obs.] - 


Knockfergus, Belfast, Armagh, and Carlingford are now 
the most owtbounds and abandoned places in the English pale. 


Spenser. 
Out-bow’ (-bou), v.é. To exceed in bowing, 


His character and gloves are ever clean, 
And then he can outbow the bowing dean. 

Out/bowed, a. 
outward. 

The convex or outbowed side of a vessel will hold nothing. 
Bp. Hall. 

Out-brag’, v.¢. To exceed or surpass in bragging. 

Out-brave’, v.t. To excel in brayery or boldness; 
to cow, or browbeat; to defy. 

I would outstare the sternest eyes that look, 
Outbrave the heart most daring on the earth, 
‘To win thee, lady. 

Out-bray’, v. -t. 
largely. [Obs.] 
fire outbrayed, 

Out-bra/zen (-bra/zn), v. t. 
brazen face, or impudence. ; 

Out/break, n. A bursting forth; eruption. ‘‘ The 
flash and outbreak of a fiery mind.” Shak. 

Out’/break-er, n. A wave which breaks upon the 
shore or upon rocks; a breaker. s 

The dim reflection of the darkened day | 
Grew fainter, and the dash 
Of the outbreakers deadened. Southey. 

Out/break-ing, n. That which bursts forth. 

Out-bréast’, v. t. To surpass in the power of the 
breast; especially, to excelin singing. Beau. §& Fl. 


Young. 
Bowed outward; bent or curved 


Shak. 
To excel in braying; to emit 
“The snake that on his crest hot 
fairfax. 

To bear, down with a 


Out-bréathe’, v.t. 1. To weary by having better 
breath. Shak. 
2. To cause to issue forth, as breath. ‘‘Owt- 
breathed life.” Spenser. 


Out-bréathe’, v. i. To issue, as breath ; to be 
breathed out; to exhale. 

Out-bribe’, v. To surpass in bribing. 

Out-bring’, v. ¢. To bring or bear out, 

Out-biid’, v. 7. To sprout forth. Spenser. 

Out-build’ (out-bild), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ouT- 
BUILT, OF OUTBUILDED; p. pr. & vb. n. OUTBUILD- 
a _ To exceed in building, or in durability of 

uilding. 

Out/-build/ing, n. A building separate from, and 
subordinate to, the main house or dwelling; an 
out-house; as, his barns and other out-buildings 
were destroyed by fire. 

Out-birn/, v.t. ori. To exceed in burning. 

Out/birst, n. A breaking or bursting out. 
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Out-eaint/, v.f. To surpass in canting. Pope. 
Out/east, a. [Sw. utkasta, to cast out.] Cast out; 
degraded. ‘‘ Most outcast of wretches.” W. Scott. 


Out/east, n. One who is cast out or expelled; an 
exile; one driven from home or country; hence, 
often, a degraded person; a vagabond. 

Out/east-ing;*n. An outcast; a vagabond. [Obs.] 

Out-cépt’, prep. The same as Excerpt. [0bs.] 

Out-chéat’, v. ¢. To exceed in cheating. 

Out-eléar/ange, 7. Clearance out of or from, as 
from a port. 

Out-elimb’, v. ¢. 

“climbing. 

Out/edme,n. That which comes out of, or follows 
from, something else; issue; result; consequence. 
“The skepticism which forms the logical outcome 
common to them all.” H. Spencer. 

Out-edm/pass, v. ¢t. To exceed the limits or com- 


To climb beyond; to surpass in 


pass of. Bacon. 
Out/-edurt, n. An outer or exterior court. ‘‘ The 
skirts and owt-courts of heaven.” South. 
Out-eraft’, v.¢. To exceed in cunning. Shak. 


Out/-eri/er, n. One who cries out or proclaims; a 
oli or crier; especially, one who proclaims a 
sale. 

Out/erdp,n. (Geol.) (a.) The coming out of a stra- 
tum to the surface of the ground. Lyell. (b.) That 
part of an inclined stratum which appears at the 
surface; bassett. Page. 

Out-erdp’, v.i. (Geol.) To come out to the surface 
of the ground; —said of strata. 

Out/ery,n. 1. A vehement or loud cry; a cry of 
distress. 

2. Clamor; noisy opposition or detestation. 
3. Sale at public auction. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 

Out-dare’, v. ¢. To dare or venture beyond ; to 
surpass in daring. 

Out-diate’, v. ¢. To antiquate; as, owt-dated cere- 
monies. [ Obs.] Hammond. 

Out-daz/zle, v.t. To surpass in dazzling. 

Out-do’, v.t. [imp.OuTDID; p. p. OUTDONE; p. pr. 
& vb. n. OUTDOING.] [See Do.] To perform be- 
yond another; to excel; to surpass. 


An imposture outdoes the original. DT’ Estrange. 
I grieve to be outdone by Gay. Swift. 


Out-dodor’, a. Being without the house; extrafora- 
neous. 
Out-doors’, adv. 
of-doors. 
Out-draw’, v. t. To draw out; to extract or pull 
out. ‘He must the teeth owtdraw.” Gower. 
Out-dréam’, v. ¢t. To dream beyond; to dream 
during the continuance of, ‘To outdream dan- 


Abroad; out of the house; out- 


gers.” Beau. § Fl. 
Out-drink’, v. ¢. [See DrinK.] To exceed in 
drinking. 


Out-diire’, v. ¢. To endure beyond, or longer 
than; to outlast. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 
Out-dwéEll’, v.¢. To dwell or stay beyond. ‘He 
outdwells his hour.” Shak. 
Ouv/er, a. [compar. of out.) [A-S. &ter, ator.) 
Being on the outside; holding a situation in place 
or position further or more remote than something 
else; external;— opposed to inner; as, the outer 
wall; the owter part of a thing; the outer court or 
ate. 
et eriy adv. Toward the outside. [Rare.] Grew. 
Out/er-moOst, a. [superl., from outer.) Being on 
the extreme external part; remotest from the midst; 
as, the owtermost row. Boyle. 
Out-fi¢ge’, v. t.  [imp. & p. p. OUTFACED (out- 
fast’); p. pr. & vb. n. OUTFACING.] To face or look 
out of countenance; to resist by bold looks or ef- 
frontery; to brave. ‘‘ Having owtfaced all the world, 
both about them and above them, too.” South. 
Out/fall,n. 1. A fall of water; a canal. 
2. A quarrel; a falling out. [Prov. Eng.] 
Out-fang’thef, n. [A-S. @t-fangen-theof, from at, 
out, fangen, taken, p. p. of fon, to take, and theof, 
thief.] (Anglo-Saxon & O. Eng. Law.) (a.) A 
thief from without or abroad, taken within a lord’s 
fee or toos) (0.) The privilege of trying sucha 


thief. [Obs. Burrill. 
Out-fawn’, v.¢ To exceed in fawning or adula- 
tion. Hudibras. 


Out-téast/, v.t. To exceed in feasting. Bp. Taylor. 
Out-féat/, v.t. To surpass in performing a feat. 
Out/-fiéld,». 1. Arable land which is continually 
cropped, butis not manured. SeeINFIELD. [Scot.] 
2. Uninclosed land situated at a distance from 
the homestead; a field lying far from the home- 
stead. [Scot.] 

Out/fit, n. A fitting out, as of a ship for a voyage; 
the equipment of any one who goes out from home; 
hence, an allowance for the payment of expenses 
connected with any special service or duty. 

Out/fit-ter, n. One who furnishes outfits for a 
voyage or journey. Howitt. 

Out-flank’, v. t. To go beyond on the flank or 
side; to get the better of, as by extending one’s 
lines beyond or around that of one’s enemy, 

Out-flash’, v.¢. To surpass in flashing. 

Out-flat/ter, v.¢. To flatter more than: to exceed 
in flattering. ‘‘Outflatter favorites.” Donne, 

Out/flow, 7. <A flowing out; efflux. 

Outflow’, v.i. To flow out. 

Out-fly’,v. ¢. [imp. OUTFLEW; p. p. OUTFLOWN; 
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p. pr. & vb. n. OUTFLYING.] To surpass in flying. 


“ Winged with fear outjlies the wind.” Waller. 
Out-fool’, v.¢. To exceed in folly. Young. 
Out/f6érm, n. External appearance. [Obs. 


Out-frown’, v.¢. To frown down; to overbear by 
frowning. Shak. 

Out’/-fii/ner-al, n. A funeral held at a distance or 
away. [0Obds.] Bp. Hail. 

Out/gate, n. An outlet; apassage outward. [Obs.] 

Out-gaze’, v.t. To surpass in gazing, or in sharp- 
ness of sight; to see further than. [Lare.] 

Out-gén/er-al, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. OUTGENER- 
ALED; p. pr. & vb. n. OUTGENERALING.] ‘To ex- 
ceed in generalship; to gain advantage over by su- 
perior military skill. 

Out-Zive’,v.t. To surpass in giving. Dryden. 

Out-go’, v.¢. [imp. OUTWENT; p. p. OUTGONE; p. 
pr. & vb. 1. OUTGOING. ] 

1. To go beyond; to advance before in going; to 
go faster than. 
2. To surpass; to excel. 

3. To circumvent; to overreach. 
Out-go’, v. Zi. 
terminate. 
Out/go,n. That which goes out; outlay; expendi- 

ture ;— the opposite of income. 

Out/go-er, n. One who goes out or departs. 

Out/go-ing, n. 1. The act or the state of going 
out. Ps. lxv. 8. 

2. That which goes out; outgo; outlay. 

3. The closing portion; the limit; the border; 
the end; — hence, the complete thing. 

The outgoings of the border were at the north bay of the 
salt sea. Josh. xviii. 19. 

Out-grin’, v.t. To surpassin grinning. Addison. 

Out/-ground, 7. Ground situated at a distance. 

Out-grow’, v. t. [imp. OUTGREW ; Pp. p. OUT- 
GROWN; p. pr. & vb. nN. OUTGROWING. ] 

1. To surpass in growth. ' 
2. To grow out of; to become too large to make 
use of, or too old or infirm to exhibit; as, to owé- 
grow clothing; to owtgrow usefulness or efficiency. 

Out/zrowth, n. 1. Growth to excess, or beyond 
the limits of any thing. ; 

2. That which has grown out or proceeded from 
any thing; offshoot; result. 

Out/suiard, n. (Mil.) A guard ata distance from 
the main body of an army; ora guard at the fur- 
thest distance; hence, any thing for defense placed 
at a distance from the thing to be defended. 

Out-giish’, v.i. To gush out; to flow forth. 

Out/haul,n. (Naut.) A rope used for hauling out 
the clew of a boom-sail. Dana. 

Out-Hévr/od,v.¢. To surpass in violence or cruel- 
ty; to excel in the resemblance to Herod; hence, 
to go beyond in any excess of evil or deformity; to 


Dryden. 
Denham. 
To go out; to come to an end; to 


surpass. ‘‘ Out-Heroding the preposterous fashions 
of the times.” W. Scott. 
Out-hire’, v.t. To hire out. [0Obs.] Spenser. 


Out/house, n. A small house or building at a lit- 
tle distance from the main house; an out-building. 
Out/ing, n. 1. The act of going out; an airing. 
2. That which goes out; an evacuation. 
3. A feast given to his friends by an apprentice 
when he is out of his time. [Prov. Lng.] Halliwell. 
Out-jést’, v.t. To overpower by jesting; to sur- 
pass in jesting. Shak, 
Out/jet, n. That which projects from any thing. 
HH, Miller. 
Out-jiig’gle,v.é. To surpass in juggling. Bp. Hall. 
Out-knave’/ (out-nay’), v.¢. To surpass in knay- 
ery. D Estrange. 
Out-la/bor, v. ¢. To exceed or surpass in labor- 


ing. 
Outland, a. [A-8. @lende, a foreigner.] Foreign. 


[ Obs.] Strutt. 
Out/land-er, ». A foreigner; ono not a native. ) 
Obs Wood. 


Out-land/ish, a, [A-S. aélendisc, foreign.] 
1. Foreign ; not native. [Obs.] ‘‘ Many ouwt- 
landish and Indian curiosities.” kwelyn. 
Nevertheless, even him did outlandish women cause to sin. 
Neh. xiii. 26. 

2. Hence, not according with usage; strange; 
rude ; barbarous ; clownish; ac, an outlandish 
dress or behavior, 

Out-last’, v. ¢. To last longer than; to exceed in 
duration. 

Out-liugh’ (-lif’), v. ¢. 
laughing. 

2. To discourage or discomfit by laughing; to 
laugh down. 

A young man of modesty... is hereby discouraged from 
attempting to make any figure in life; his apprehensions of 
being outlaughed will force him to continue in a restless ob- 
scurity. B. Franktin, 

Outlaw, n. [A-S. Atlaga, itlah.] A person ex- 
cluded from the benefit of the law, or deprived of 
its protection, Blackstone. 

Out/law, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OUTLAWED; p. pr. & 
vb, nN. OUTLAWING.| [A-S. @tlagian, getitlagian.] 

1. To deprive of the benefit and protection of 
law; to proscribe. Blackstone. 

2. To remove from legal jurisdiction or enforce- 
ment; as, to outlaw a debt or claim; to deprive of 
legal force. ‘‘ Laws outlawed by necessity.” Fuller. 

Out/law-ry, n. The act of outlawing; the putting 
aman out of the protection of law, or the process 


1. To surpass or outdo in 
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OUT-OF-DOOR 


by which a man is deprived of that protection, as a 
punishment for contempt in refusing to appear 
when called into court. Tomlins, 
Outlay’, v.t. To lay out; to expose. 
Out/lay,n. 1. A laying out or expending. 
’ 2. That which is laid out or expended; expendi- 
ure. 
Out-léap’, v. ¢. 
ing. 
Out/léap, n. Sally; flight; escape. [Rare.] Locke. 
Out-léarn’, vt, 1. To excel or surpass 1 learn- 
ing. 
2. To find out; to get knowledge of; to learn. 
{ Obs.]} 


To leap beyond; to pass by leap- 


Naught, according to his mind, 
He could outlearn. Spenser. 
Out/let, 7. The place or the means I which any 
thing is let out; a passage outward; an exit. ‘‘ Like 
the Caspian Sea, receiving all, and haying no owt- 
let.” Fuller. 
Out-1ét’, v. t. To let out; to set free; to emit. 
Out/lick-er, n. [Ger. auslieger, ausleger, D. uit- 
legger, Sw. utleggare, Dan. udliigger.] (Naut.) A 
small piece of timber fastened to the top of the 
poop, and standing out astern. Jamieson. 
Out-lie’, v.¢. To exceed in lying. Bp. Hail. 
Out/li-er, n. 1. One who does not reside in the 
place with which his office or duty connects him. 

2. (Geol.) A part of a rock or stratum lying with- 
out, or beyond the main body, and from which it has 
been separated by denudation or the removal of the 
intervening part. Page. 

Out/limb (out/lim),n. An extreme member, [0ds.] 

Fuller. 

Out/lime, n. 1. The line which marks the outside 
of a figure; the exterior line; contour. 

2. Hence, a sketch; the delineation of a figure 
without shading. 

3. Hence, a sketch of any scheme; a preliminary 
or general indication of a plan, system, course of 
thought, &e. 

Syn.—Sketch; draught; delineation. See SKETCH. 

Out/line, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OUTLINED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. OUTLINING. ] 

1. To draw the exterior line of. 

2. To draw in outline; to sketch; to delineate. 

Out-lin/e-ar,a. Pertaining to, or being in, outline; 
forming an outline. 

Out-live’ (out-liv’), v.t. [imp. & p. p. OUTLIVED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. OUTLIVING. | 

1. To live beyond; to survive. 

They live too long who happiness outlive. 

2. To live better, or to better purpose. 

Out-liv’er, n. 


Dryden. 
Scott, 
One who outlives; a survivor. 
Out-look’, v.t. 1. To face down; to browbeat. 
2. To select; to choose. [ee] 
Out/look, n. 1. The act of looking out; watch. 
2. The place from which one looks out; a watch- 
tower. 
The outlook, in his vertical position, shut out much of the 
light that dazzled and obstructed his vision. Playfair. 
3. The view obtained by one looking out; pros- 
pect; sight. 
Applause 
Which owes to man’s short outlook allits charms. Young. 


Gut/loose, n. A loosing from; an escape; an eva- 


sion. [Obs.] 

That ‘* whereas” gives me an outloose, Selden. 
Out/lope,n. Anexcursion. [0bs.] Florio. 
vut-liis’ter, * F : pe a 
Out-liis/tre, v.t. To excelin brightness. Shak. 


Out/ly-ing, a. 1. Lying or being at a distance 
from the main body or design; remote, 
2. Being on the exterior or frontier. 


Out/ma-neiti/ver, )v.¢. To surpass in maneuver- 
Out/ma-neti/vre, ing. 
Out-man/tle, v.¢. To mantle more than; to excel 


in covering, as with a mantle. [Lare.] Cowper. 
Out-march’, v. ¢. To march faster than; to march 
so as to leave behind. 
The horse outmarched the foot, 
Out-méas/ure (out-mézh/ur), v, ¢. 
measure or extent. 

Out/most, a. 
the middle, 
Out-mount’, v.t. To mount above; to excel, 

Outmounting me in that superlative, 


Clarendon. 
To exceed in 
Browne. 
=f 
Furthest outward; most remote from 


Most miserable. Marston, 
Out-name’, v. ¢. 1. To exceed in naming or de- 

scribing. 
2. To exceed in degree or fame. [Obs.] ‘To 


outname thy other faults.” Beau. § £1. 
Out/ness, n. 1. The state of being out or beyond; 
separateness. 

2. Specifically, distinguishableness from the per- 
ceiving mind, by being in space, and possessing ma- 
terial quality; existence in space, or with spatial 
relations; externality ; objectivity ; materiality. ‘‘.A 
belief in the owtness of the objects of sense.” 

Sir W. Hamilton. 
To exceed in noise; to surpass in 
noisiness. fuller, 
Out-niim/ber, v.f. To exceedin number. | 
Out/-of-door’, a. Being out of the house; in the 
open air; out-door; extraforaneous; as, owt-of-door 
exercise, 


Out-noise’, v, ¢. 
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OUT-OF-DOORS 


Out/-of-dbors’, adv. Out of the house; out-doors. 

Out/-of-the-way’, a. Different from the ordinary 
way or fashion; uncommon; unusual; singular. 
[ Collog.] 

Out-page’, v. t. To outgo; to leave behind. [Obs.] 

Out-par/a-megur, v. t. To exceed in keeping mis- 


tresses. Shak. 
Out/-par/ish, n. A parish lying without the walls, 
or on the border, Graunt. 


Out/part, n. 
main part. 
The outparts were graciously spared, to be a refuge to them 
who were chased away by the fire. Withers. 
Out-pass’,v.t. To pass beyond; to exceed in prog- 
ress. 
Out/-pa/tignt, n. «A patient who receives medical 
aid from a hospital, but does not lodge within its 


walls. 
Out-peer’, v.¢. To surpass or excel. Shak. 
Out/-pén/sion-er, n. A pensioner attached to a 


hospital, as Greenwich or Chelsea, who has liberty 


A part remote from the center or 


to live where he pleases. [2ng.] _ Simmonds. 
Out-poise’ (out-poiz’), v.t. To outweigh. Howell. 
Out’/porch, n. An entrance. Milton. 


Out/pobrt, n. A harbor or port at some distance 


from the chief town or seat of trade; a port away | 


from the main custom-house. Simmonds. 
Out/pdst, n. (Mil.) (a.) A post or station without 
the limits of a camp, or at a distance from the main 
body ofanarmy. (b.) The troops placed at such a 
station. 
Out-pour’, v. ft. 
stream; to effuse. Milton. 
Out-pow’/er, v. ¢. To excel in power; to over- 
power. [Obs.] ‘‘One who outpowered all the 
rest.” Fuller. 
Out-pray’, v. t. 
ness of entreaty. Scott. 
Out-préach’, v. ¢. To surpass in preaching; to 
produce more effect in inculcating lessons or truth. 
And for a villain’s quick conversion 
A pillory can outpreach a parson. J. Trumbull. 
Out-prize’, v. t. To exceed in value or estimated 
worth. [Obs.] Shak. 
Out-quénch/’,v.¢. To put out; to extinguish. ‘The 
candle-light outquenched.” Spenser. 
Out/rage (126) (Synop., § 130), v. @. [imp.& p. p. 
OUTRAGED; p. pr. & vb. nN. OUTRAGING.] [Fr. out- 
deka Sp. & Pg. ultrajar, It. oltraggiare. See the 
noun. 
1. To rage beyond or more than; to exceed in 
rage. [Lare.] Young. 
2. To treat with violence and wrong; to abuse by 
rude or insolent language; to injure by rough, rude 
treatment of any kind. 
Base and insolent minds outvaye men when they have hopes 
of doing it without a return. Atterbury. 
‘This interview outrages all decency, Broome. 
Out/rage, v.i. To commit an outrage. Ascham. 
Out/rage,n. [Fr. outrage, Pr. outratge, oltratge, 
Sp. & Pg. ultraje, It. oltraggio, L. Lat. ultragiwm, 
from Lat. ultra, beyond.| Injurious violence of- 
fered to persons or things ; excessive abuse; wanton 
mischief; gross injury. 
He wrought great outrages, wasting all the country where 
he went. Spenser. 
Syn.—Affront; insult; abuse. See AFFRONT. 


Out-ra/Seotis, a. [Fr. outrageux, Pr. oltratgos, Sp. 
ultrajoso, It. oltraggioso. See supra.) Involving 
or performing an outrage; exceeding the limits of 
reason or of decency; furious; violent; enormous; 
excessive. ‘‘ The most outrageous villainies that a 
base multitude can imagine.” Sidney. ‘The man- 
ner of thy vile, outrageous crimes.” Shak. 

: Syn.—Violent; furious; exorbitant; excessive; atro- 
cious; enormous. 

Out-ra/zeots-ly, adv. 
furiously; excessively. 

Out-ra/Seotis-ness, n. The quality of being out- 
rageous; fury; violence; enormity. 

Outrance (5o/tréngs’), n. 
utmost extremity. 

Combat a Voutrance, a desperate fight, often a duel, in 


which it is understood that one of the combatants must 
be killed before the combat ceases. Prescott. 


Out rank’, v.¢. To take the precedence of, or be 
superior to, in rank; to rank, 
Out-ra/ots, a. Outrageous. [Obs.] Berners. 
Out-ray’, v.t. To surpass; to excel. [Obs. 
Out-ray’, v.i. To spread outin array. [Obs.] ‘And 
now they outray to your flect.” Chapman. 
Out-raze’, v.t. To raze to extermination. Sandys. 
Outré (60-tra’), a. [Fr. p. p. of outrer, to exag- 
gerate, from Lat. wltra, Fr. owtre, beyond.] Being 
out of the common course or limits; extravagant. 
Out-réach’, v,¢t. To reach or extend beyond. 
Out-réa/son (-ré/zn), v. ¢. To excel or surpass in 
reasoning. South. 
Out-réck/’on (-rék/n), v. €. To exceed in reckon- 
ing or computation. Pearson. 
Outrecut dance (50/trth-kwe/déngs’), n. [Fr., fr. 
outré, beyond, and cuider, to think, Pr., Sp., Pg. 
cuidar, O. It. coitare, Lat. cogitare.| Excessive 
presumption. [fare.]| 
It is strange outrecuidance ! 
doundeth. 


In an outrageous manner ; 


Your humor too much re- 
B. Jonson. 


, Out-rive’, v. t. 


To pour out; to send forth in a} 


To exceed in prayer or in earnest- | 


| Out/-sét/tler, n. 


[Fr. See OuTRE.] The } 





Out-réde’,v.é. To surpass in giving rede, or coun- 

sel; to advise better than. [Obs.] 
In eld is both wisdom and usage; 
Men may the old outrun, but not outrede. Chaucer. 

Out-reign’, v. ¢. To go beyond in reigning; to 
reign through the whole of. Spenser. 

Out-ride’, v. ¢. To pass by riding; to ride faster 
than. 

Out-ride’, v. 7. 
a vehicle. 

Out/ride, n. A riding out; an excursion; also, a 
place for riding out. Somerville. 

Out/rid-er, n. 1. A summoner whose office is to 
cite men before the sheriff. [Obs.] 

2. One who travels about on horseback. 
_3. A servant on horseback who attends a car- 
riage. 

Out/rig-Zer, n. (Naut.) Any projecting spar or 
piece of timber for extending ropes or sails, or for 
other temporary purposes. 

Out/right (out/rit), adv. 1. Immediately; without 
delay; at once; instantly. 

2. Completely; utterly. 

Out-ring’,v.t. To ring louder than; to surpass or 
drown by the noise of ringing, as of bells. 

Out-ri/val, v.¢. To surpass in excellence. Addison. 

To rive; to sever; to tear apart 
with force. [Obs.] Fairfax. 

Out/rvdad, n. An outride; an excursion. [Obs.] 
““Outrodes by the way of Judea.” 

Macc. xv. 41, Geneva Bible. 

Out-réar’, v.t. To exceed in roaring. Shak. 

Out-ro-mange’, v. ¢. To exceed in romantic char- 
acter. 

Their real sufferings owtromanced the fictions of many 
errant adventurers, uller. 

Out/-room, 7. 

Out-root/, v. t. 

Out-riin’, v. ¢. 
OUTRUNNING. } 


To travel about on horseback, or in 
Addison. 


An outer room. 
To eradicate; to extirpate. 
[imp. OUTRAN ; Pp. p. OUTRUN; p. pr. 


1. To exceed in running; to leave behind in run- | 
Dryden. | 


ning. 
2. Hence, to exceed in degree, quality, &c.; to 

surpass. 
Your zeal outruns my wishes. W. Scott. 


Out-riish’, v. i. To rush out; to issue, or run out, 


forcibly. ‘‘ Forthwith outrushed a gust.” Garth. 
Out-sail’, v.¢. To sail faster than; to leave behind 
in sailing. Broome. 


Out/seape, n. Power of escaping. [Obs.] 
Out-scént’,v.¢. To smell stronger than; to exceed 
inodor. ‘ That the perfume of this new title might 
outscent the stench of his treason.” Fuller. 
Out-sedld’, v. t. To exceed in scolding; to scold 
more than. 
Out-sedrn’,v.t. To bear down or confront by con- 
tempt; to despise. 
Out/seour-ing, n. 
washed out. 
Out-seout/’, v. ¢. To drive out; to outface. [Obs.] 
“Outscout the grim opposition.” Marston. 
Out-sélV, v.t. [imp.& p. p. OUTSOLD; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. OUTSELLING. 
1. To exceed in amount of sales. 
2. To exceed in the prices of things sold. 
3. To bring, or be sold for, a higher price. 
Out’-sén/try, n. (Mil.) A sentry who guards the 
entrance or approach to a place; an out-guard. 
Out/set, n. 
ning. 
Every thing, almost, depends upon giving a proper direc- 
tion to this oes of life. P ees, ae a er Hawes. 


That which is scoured out or 
Buckland. 


away, from others. 
Out-shine’, v.i. To send forth brightness or lus- 
ter. ‘Bright, outshining beams.” Shak. 
Out-shine’, v.¢. To excel in luster or excellence. 
Which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind. 
Out-shoot/, v. ¢. 1. To exceed in shooting. 
2. To shoot beyond. 
Out-shut’, v. ¢. To shut out or exclude. 
Out/side, n. 1. The external part of a thing; the 
part, end, or side which forms the surface or super- 
ficies ; that which appears, or is manifest; that 
which is superficial; exterior; externality. 
There may be great need of an outside when there is little 
or nothing within. South. 
Created beings see nothing but our outside. Addison. 


2. The part or place which lies without or beyond 
an inclosure. 

I threw open the door of my chamber, and found the fam- 
ily standing on the outside. Spectator. 

3. The furthest limit, as to number, quantity, ex- 
tent, and the like; the utmost. Mortimer. 

4. One who, or that which, is without; hence, an 


Dilton. 


outside passenger of a coach or carriage, as distin- | 


guished from one who is inside, See INSIDE, 7., 3, 


[Zng.] 

The lord-lieutenant of the county alone pretended to the 
magnificence of a wheel-carriage —a thing... dragged by 
eight long-tailed Flanders mares, having eight insides and 
four outsides. 

Out/side, a. On the outside; exterior; external, 

Out/sid/er, n. One not belonging to the concern, 
party, &c., spoken of; one disconnected in interest 
or feeling. [Recent.] 





i, 6,1, 6, a, F, long; 4, €, i, 5, ti, ¥, short; care, fiir, last, fqll, what, thére, veil, ttérm; pique, firm; 


ss 


First entrance on any business; begin- | 


One who settles at a distance, or | 


W. Scott. 





| Out-i/sure (-0/zhnr), v. é. 


OUTWARD 


To sin beyond; to exceed in sin~ 
Killingbeck. 


Out-sin’, v. ¢. 
ning. 
Out-sing’, v.¢. ‘To surpass in singing. 

Out-sit/, v.¢. To sit beyond the time of, as an ap- 
pointment; to sit longer than, as another person. 
Out-skip’, v.¢. To avoid by flight. « JONSON. 

Out’skirt,n. Border; outpost; suburb. 
Out-sleep’, v.t. Tosleep longerthan. 
Out-slide’, v. 7. ‘To slide outward, onward, or for- 
ward; to advance by sliding. 
At last our grating keels outslide, 
Our good boats forward swing. 
Out-sdar’, v.t. To soar beyond. 
Out-sound/’, v.¢. To surpass in sound. 
Out-spirk/le, v.t. To exceed in sparkling. 
Out-spéak’, v. t. To speak more, longer, or loude 
than. Shak. 
Out-speed’, v. t. To excel in speed. ‘Not onl 
outspeed the realized miracles of steam.”’ Talfourd. 
Out/spénd, n. An outlay; expenditure. [Rare.] 
“A mere outspend of savageness.” I. Taylor. 
Out-spin’, v.¢. To spin out; to exhaust; to finish. 
Out-sport’, v. ¢. To sport beyond; to outdo in 


J. G. Whittier. 


sporting. 

Out-spréad/ (-spréd/), v. ¢. To extend; to spread; 
to diffuse. 

Out/spréad (out/sprtd), p. a. Extended ; ex- 
panded. 


Out-spring’, v.i. To spring or leap out; to issue 
forth 


Out-stand/’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. OUTSTOOD; p. pr. 
& vb. %. OUTSTANDING. ] 

1. To project outward from the main body. 

2. To stand or remain beyond the proper time; 
to be abroad; hence, to be unpaid, as a debt, and 
the like. 

The whole amount of revenues ...as well outstanding as 
collected. Hamilton. 

Out-stand/, v.t. 1. To resist effectually; to with- 
stand; to sustain without yielding. [Rare.] 

2. To stand beyond the proper time. Shak. 

Out-stare’, v. t. To face down; to browbeat; to 
outface with effrontery. 
I would owtstare the sternest eyes that look, 
To win thee. 
Out/stairt/ing, a. Starting out. Coleridge, 
Out-stép’, v.t. To step or go beyond; to exceed. 
Out-stérm/, v.t. To excel in storming. 
Insults the tempest and owtstorms the skies. 
Out/-street, n. 
town. 
Out-strétch’, v. t. To stretch or spread out; to 
expand. 
Out-stride’, v. ¢. To surpass in striding. B. Jonson, 
Out-strip’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OUTSTRIPPED (out- 
stript/); p. pr. & vb. n. OUTSTRIPPING.] To outge; 
to outrun; to advance beyond; to leave behind, 
“ Appetites which, quickened by exercise, had oué- 
stripped the hours.” Southey, 
Out-stif/fer, v. ¢. To exceed in suffering; to sur- 
pass in the endurance of suffering. 
Out-swear’, v.t. To exceed in swearing; to over- 
power by swearing. Shak. 
Out-sweet/en, v.t. To exceed insweetness. Shak, 
Ont sve: v, t. To exceed in swelling; to over- 
ow. 
Out-take’, 


Shak, 


J. Barlow. 
A street in the extremities of a 


prep. Except; save. [Obs.] 


Out-tak’en, Wycliffe. Chaucer. 
Out-talk’ (-tawk’), v.¢. To overpower by talking; 
to exceed in talking. Shak. 


Out-téll’, v. ¢. To surpass in telling; to tell, count, 
or reckon more than. 

Out/térm, n. An external or superficial thing; out-— 
ward manner; superficial remark, and the like. 
[Rare. } “Not to bear cold forms, nor men’s oué- 
terms.’ B. Jonson, 

Out-throw’, v.¢. To throw out or beyond. Swift, 

Out-toil’, v. ¢. To toil to a degree beyond another, 

Out-tongue’ (-tting’), v.t. To bear down by talk, 
clamor, or noise. Shak, 

Dut-top’, v.t. To overtop. [Obs.] Williams. 

Out-trav’el (109), v.¢. To exceed in traveling; to 
travel more than. 

Out-twine’, v.t. To disentangle; to extricate, 

He stopped, and from the wound the reed out-twined. 
ainfax. 

To surpass in usurious 
exactions; to exceed in usury. [Obs.] Pop 

Out-vil/ie, v.¢. To exceed in price or value. 


Out-vén/om, v.t. To exceed in poison, Shak. 
Out-vie’, v.t. To exceed; to surpass. 
Out-vil/iain, v.¢. To exceed in villainy. Shak. 


Out-voice’, v. ¢. To exceed in roaring or clamor; 
to drown the voice of. [Obs.] Shak. 
Out-vote’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OUTVOTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. OUTVOTING.] To exceed in the number of 
votes given; to defeat by plurality of suffrages. 
Out-walk’ (--wawk’), v. ¢. To walk faster than; 
to leave behind in walking. 
Out/wall, n. 1. The exterior wall of a building or 
fortress. 
2. Superficial appearance. [Rare.] Shak. 
Out/ward, a. [Eng. owt and ward; A-S. titweard. 
ateweard. | i 
1. Forming the superficial part; external; exte- 
rior ; — opposed to inward; as, an outward garment 
or layer. 





done, for, dg, welf, food, foot; 
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OUTWARD 


2, Extrinsic; adventitious. ‘ An outward honor 
for aninward toil.” Shak. 
3. Foreign; not civil or intestine; as, an owtward 


war. [Obs.] Hayward. 
4. Tending to the exterior part. 
The fire will force its outward way. Dryden. 


Out/’ward, n. External form; the outside part; 
exterior. [fRare.] Shak. 
Out/ward, adv. 1. To the outer parts; tending or 
directed toward the exterior. 
The light falling on them [black bodies] is not reflected out- 
ward. Newton. 
2. From a port or country; to some foreign re- 
gion; sea-ward; as, a ship bound outward. 
Out/ward-bound’, a. Bound in an outward di- 
rection or to foreign parts;—said especially of 
ape and opposed to homeward-bound. 
Out/ward-ly, adv. In an outward manner; on the 
outside; externally ; — opposed to inwardly, 
seer ds, adv. See OUTWARD. 
Out-wash/ (-wish/), v. ¢. To wash out; to cleanse 
from. poe) Donne. 
Out-watch/’ (-wotch’), v. ¢. To surpass in watch- 
ing. B, Jonson. 
Out/way,n. A way or passage out. [Rare.] ‘ Di- 
vers streets and outways.” P. Fletcher. 
Out-wear’, v.¢. [imp. OUTWORE; p. p. OUTWORN ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. OUTWEARING.} 
1. To wear out. [Ods.] Donne. 
2. To spend or pass in a tedious or wearisome 
manner; to endure to the end. [fare.] ‘By the 
stream, if I the night owtwear.” Pope. 
3. To last longer than; to surpass or exceed in 
duration. 
Out-wéa’ry, v.t. To weary or tire out; to fatigue. 
Out-weed’, v. ¢. To weed out; to extirpate, as a 
weed. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Out-weep’, v.f. Toexceedin weeping. Dryden. 
Out-weigh! (-wa’), v.t. [imp. & p. p. OUTWEIGHED ; 
Dp. pr. & vb. Nn. OUTWEIGHING, | 
1. To exceed in weight. 
2. To exceed in value, influence, or importance. 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 


Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas. Pope. 
Out-wEll/, v.é. ori. To pour out. [0bs.] 
His fatty waves do fertile slime outwell. Spenser. 
Out-wéent/, imp. of outgo. 
Out-whore’/, v.t. To exceed in lewdness. Pope. 
Out-win’,v.¢. To get outof. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Out-wind’,v.t. To extricate by winding; to un- 
loose. More. 
Out-wing’, v. ¢. To move faster on the wing; to 
outstrip in flying, or as in flying. Garth. 


Out-wit/, v.¢. To surpass in design or stratagem ; 
to overreach; to defeat or frustrate by superior in- 
genuity. 

Out-weoe’, v.f. To exceed in sorrow. [Obs.] ‘Let 
none outwoe me.” Marston. 

Out-work’ (-wirk’), v. tf. [imp. OUTWORKED, or 
OUTWROUGHT; Pp. p. OUTWROUGHT; p. pr. & vb. n. 
OUTWORKING.] To surpass in work or labor. 

Out/work, n. (fort.) A part of a fortress situated 
without the eae wall, within or beyond the 
principal ditch. 

Out-worth/ (-wirth’), v. ¢ To exceed in value. 

Out-wrést’ (-rést’), v.t. To extort; to draw from 
or forth by violence. [Obds.] Spenser, 

Out-write’ (-rit’), v. ¢. To surpass in writing. 

Out-za/ny,v.t. To exceed in buffoonery. 
mize (d0z),n.&v. The same as OOZE. 
w/zel (60/zl), n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus 
Hydrobata (Turdus of Linnzus); the water-ouzel, 
or dipper (H. aquatica). Baird. 
real, a. Cy, ovale, Sp. oval, It. ovale, from Lat. 
ovum, egg.]} 

1. Pertaining to eggs; done in the egg, or incep- 
tion; as, oval conceptions. [Obs.] Browne. 

2. Having the shape or figure of an egg; resem- 
bling the longitudinal section of anegg. Lindley. 

3. Hence, oblong and curvilinear, with both ends 
of about the same breadth; elliptical. 

4. (Bot.) Broadly elliptical. 

Oval chuck (Mech.), a lathe-chuck so constructed that 
work attached to it, and cut by the turning-tool in the 
usual manner, becomes of an oval form. 

O/val,n. A body or figure in the shape 

_of an egg, or of an ellipse, 

O/val-bu’/men, n. [Lat. ovum, egg, 
and albumen, albumen.] The albu- 
men or white of an egg. 

Q-val/i-form, a. [Eng. oval and form.] 
Having the form of an egg; having 
one of two perpendicular sections cir- 

cular, and the other oval. 

Olval-ly, adv. In an oval form; go as 

_to be oval. 

O/val-shaped (-shapt), a. Oval. 

O/vant, n._ (Lat. ovans, p. pr. of ovare, to exult, 
rejoice.] Triumphant in a moderate degree. [ Obs. 
and rare.) ‘The first that entered in a petty tri- 
umph ovant into the city.” Holland, 


-va/ri- 
O-va'ri-al, Belonging +o the female ovary. 


O-va/ri-an, | “ 
O-va’ri-otis, a. Consisting of eggs; as, ovarious 
Thomson. 


food. [Rare] p. . 
Ova ri-iom, n.; pl. 0-7A/RI-A, [New Lat.] An 


ovary. See Ovary. 


Oval. 
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O/va-ry, n. [N. Lat. ovarium, from 
Lat. ovwm, egg; Fr. ovaire, Sp. ovario, 
It. ovario, ovaja.] 

1. (Bot.) That part of the- pistil 
which contains the seed, and in the 
course of development becomes the 
fruit. 

2. (Anat.) The organ of a female 
animal in which the eggs are formed. 





O'vate, a. (Lat. ovatus, from ovum, 
O’va-ted, § egg; It. ovato, Sp. ovado, 
Fr. ové.) 


1. Shaped like an egg, with the lower 
extremities broadest. 

2. (Bot.) Having the shape of a sec- 
pa of an egg, and attached by the larger 
end. 

O/vate-a-et/mi-nate, a. (Bot.) Hay- 
ing a form intermediate between ovate 

_ and acuminate. 

O/vate-¢cyl/in-dra/ceotis, a. (Bot.) 
Having a form intermediate be- 

_ tween ovate and cylindraceous, 

O/vate-lan’/¢e-o-late, a. 
(Bot.) Having a form interme- 
diate between ovate and lanceo- 

_ late. Martyn. 

O/vate-db/long, a. Oblong 
with one end narrower than 

_ the other; ovato-oblong. 

O/vate-stth/t-late, a. (Bot.) 
Having a form intermediate be- 
tween ovate and subulate. 

O-va/tion, n. [Lat. ovatio, from ovare, to exult, 
rejoice, to triumph in an ovation; Fr. ovation, Sp. 
ovacion, It. ovazione. ] 

1. (Rom. Antiq.) A lesser triumph allowed to a 
commander for a victory not deserving a triumph, 
in the strict sense. 

2. Hence, an expression of popular homage; the 
tribute of the multitude to one who is a public 
favorite. 

O-va’/to-a-eii/mi-nate, a. (Bot.) Ovate, or egg- 
shaped, with the narrow end tapering to a point; 
ovate-acuminate. Loudon, 

O-va/to-¢yl/in-dra/ceotis, a. (Bot.) Having a 
form intermediate between ovate and cylindrical; 
ovate, but elongated so as to approach the form ofa 
cylinder; ovate-cylindraceous. Loudon. 

O-va/to-ro-tiin’/date, a. (Bot.) Having a form in- 
termediate between that of an egg and a sphere; 
roundly ovate. Loudon, 

O-va/to-db/long, a. Having a form intermediate 
between ovate and oblong; oblong, with one end 








a. Ovate-acuminate. 
6. Ovate-cylindraceous. 


narrower than the other. Martyn. 
vie-al-ty 
vrel-ty, * nm. See OWELTY. 


wrem (tiv/n), n. [A-S. ofen, O. Fries. & D. oven, 

H. Ger. ofan, ovan, N. H. Ger. ofen, Icel. ofn, 
Dan. ovn, Sw. ugn, Goth. auhns.] A place arched 
over with brick or stone work, for baking, heating, 
or drying any substance; hence, any structure, 
whether fixed or portable, which may be heated for 

__ baking or like uses. 

O’ver, prep. ([A-S8. ofer, ober, O. Sax. obhar, O. 
Fries. over, ovir, D. & Dan, over, Sw. dfver, Icel. 
yfir, Goth. ufar, O. H. Ger. wbar, N. H. Ger. iiber, 
allied to Skr. upari, Gr. trép, Lat. super.) 

1. Above, in place or position ;— opposed to be- 
low ; as, the clouds. over our heads; the smoke rises 
over the city. ‘‘ The mercy-seat that is over the tes- 
timony.” Ex. xxx. 6. 

2. Across; from side to side; —implying a pass- 
ing or moving either above the substance or thing, 
or on the surface of it; as, a dog leaps over'a stream, 
or over atable; a boat sails over a lake. 

3. Upon the surface or whole surface; through 
the whole extent; as, to wander over the earth; to 
walk over a field, or over a city. 

4. Above, denoting superiority in excellence, dig- 
nity, or value; as, the advantages which the Chris- 
tian world has over the heathen. Swift. 

5. Above in authority, implying the right or power 
of superintending or governing ;— opposed to under. 

Thou shalt be over my house. Gen. xii. 40. 
I will make thee ruler over many things. Jatt. xxv. 23. 


6. In astate of watchfulness with respect to; with 
care, oversight, or concern for. 
Dost thou not watch over my sin? Job xiv. 16. 
His tender mercies are over all his works. Ps. cxlv. 9. 
7. During the whole time; from beginning to end; 
as, to keep any thing over night; to keep corn over 
winter. . . ‘ 
8. Above the top of; covering; immersing; as, 
the water is over the shoes or boots. 
Over, in poetry, is often contracted into o'er. 
‘* Young Pallas shone conspicuous o’e7 the rest.” Dryden. 
(= It has always been English usage to say ‘‘ under 
one’s signature,” as we say, ‘‘ under one’s hand,” “ under 
one’s seal.” Some, in this country, have imagined * over 
one’s signature” to be more correct; but they forget that 
the reference is to the paper containing the instrument 
or mass of thought to be verified. This is wnder the hand 
in signing, as it is under the seal when affixed, though, 
in either case, the written words may be above. Hence, 
unless we are ready to say, ‘‘ over one’s hand and seal," 
we ought not to say, over one’s signature. Mr. Pickering, 
in his Vocabulary of Americanisms, speaking on this sub- 
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ject, says, ‘A few of our writers still countenance this 
unwarrantable innovation; but the principle on which it 
is defended would unsettle the whole language. The use 
of the word wnder, in phrases like those above men- 
tioned, is as well established as any Englishidiom.” This 
he goes on to prove by adducing numerous instances from 
the best English authors. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether any writer in Great Britain was ever betrayed 
into the use of over for under, in such cases. Mr. Hoft- 
man, editor of the New York Literary World, says, in 
reply to a correspondent, ‘‘ Had our friend U., of Phila- 
delphia, duly meditated this matter, he never would have 
sent us a letter with such an unpoetical expression in it 
as the very common blunder of ‘ over the signature.’ As 
a lawyer, he must, at least, be more or less familiar with 
the phrase ‘given wnder my hand and seal,’ as a true 
English idiom, albeit the hand and seal (which in this 
instance constitute ‘the signature’) are placed at the 
bottom of the document. We do not talk of a vessel sail- 
ing ‘over’ the flag of the United States, when her en- 

_ Signs are sent below at sunset!” 

O/ver, adv. 1. From side to side; as, a board a foot 
over; a tree a foot over, i. e., a foot in diameter. 

2. On the opposite side; as, the boat is safe over. 

3. From one to another by passing; as, to deliver 
over goods to another. 

4. From one country to another, by passing; as, 
to carry any thing over to France, or to bring any 
thing over to England. 

5. Above the top. 

Good measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and 
running over, shall men give into your bosom. uke vi. 38, 
; 6. More than the quantity assigned; beyond a 

imit, 
He that gathered much had nothing over. Hx. xvi. 18. 

7. Throughout; from beginning to end; com- 
pletely ; as, to read over a book; to argue a question 
over again, 

GE Over, out, off, and similar adverbs, are often used 
in the predicate with the sense and force of adjectives, 
agreeing in this respect with the adverbs of place, here, 
there, every where, nowhere ; as, the games were over; 
the play is over ; the master was out; the cover was off; 
his hat is off. 

(= Over is much used in composition, with the sig- 
nification of spreading, so as to cover or be above, as in 
overcast, overflow; or above, as to overhang; or turn- 
ing, so as to reverse the surfaces or sides, as in over- 
turn; or, more generally, beyond a limit, implying ex- 
cess or superiority, as in overact, overcome. 

Over again, once more; with repetition. ‘'O, kill not 
all my kindred o'er again.” Dryden. — Over against, op- 
posite; in front. ‘Over against this church stands a large 
hospital.” Addison. — Over and above, beyond what is 
supposed or limited; besides. ‘‘He gained, over and 
above, the good will of the people.” Z'Estrange. — Over 
and over, repeatedly; once and again. ‘‘ And every night 
reviewed it o'er and o'er.” Harte.— To give over. (a.) 
To cease from; as, to give over an enterprise. (b.) To 
consider as in a hopeless state; as, the physicians have 
given over their patient. 

O’/ver,a. Upper; covering;—chiefly used in com- 

_ position; as, over-shoes; over-leather. 

O/ver-a-bound’, v. i. To abound more than 

_ enough; to be superabundant. 

O’ver-aet’, v. t. 1. To act or perform to excess; 
as, he overacted his part. 

2. To act upon unduly; to over-influence. [ Obs.] 

The hope of inheritance overacts them, and on tongues’ 
end enlarges their duty. Milton. 

O/ver-iiet’, v.i. To act more than is necessary; to 
_ go to excess in action. B. Jonson. 
O/ver-ae/tion, n. Performance to excess; exagger- 
_ ated or excessive action. 
O/ver-af-féet’, v.t. To affect or care for unduly. 
Milton. 
To agitate or discuss beyond 
_ what is expedient. Bp. Halt. 
O/ver-alls, n. pl. A kind of loose trowsers worn 
_ over others to protect them from being soiled. 
O/ver-anx-i’e-ty (-ang-zi/e-ty),n. The state of be- 
_ ing over-anxious; excessive anxiety. 
O/ver-anx/iotis (-iink/shus), @ Anxious to ex- 
cess. 
O/ver-anx/iots-ly (-ink’shus-), adv. In an over- 
_anxious manner; With excess of anxiety. 
Seas ene v.t. To arch over; to cover with an 
arch. 
O/ver-iirch’, v. %. To hang over like an arch. 
_‘ Brown with o’erarching shades.” Pope. 
O/ver-awel (6/ver-aw’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. OVER- 
AWED; p. pr. & vb. nN. OVERAWING.] To restrain 
by awe, fear, or superior influence. 

The king was present in person to overlook the magistrates, 
and overawe the subjects with the terror of his sword. Spenser. 

O/ver-aw/ful, a. Excessively impressed by feel- 
ings of awe or reverence; unduly or slavishly rever- 
ential; overawed. ‘‘ To free ingenuous minds from 
that. overawful esteem of those more ancient than 

_ trusty fathers.” Milton. 

O/ver-balVance, v. t. [imp. & p. p. OVERBAL- 
ANCED (-bil/anst); p. pr. & vb. n, OVERBALAN- 
CING.] To weigh down; to exceed in weight, value, 
or importance, 

'ver-bal/ange (119), n. Excess of weight or val- 
ue; something more than an equivalent; as, an ove7- 

_ balance of exports. 

O/ver-bar’/ren, a. Excessively barren; very unpro- 
ductive. ‘‘A plain moderately dry, but yet not 
overbarren or sandy.” Bacon, 


—[ Obs.) 
O/ver-ag/i-tate, v. t. 
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OVERBATTLE 


O/ver-bit/tle, a. [Perhaps from the root of batten, 
to fatten.] Too fruitful; exuberant. [0bs.] 

In the church of God it sometimes cometh to pass as in 
overbattle grounds; the fertile disposition whereof is good, 
yet, because it exceedeth due proportion, it bringeth abun- 
dantly, through too much rankness, things less profitable. 

Hooker. 

O’ver-bear’, v. t. [imp. OVERBORE; Pp. p. OVER- 

BORNE; p. pr. & vb. nN. OVERBEARING.] [See 
BEAR.] ‘To bear down; to repress; to subdue. 


The point of reputation, when the news first came of the 
battle lost, did overbear the reason of war. Bacon. 


Yet fortune, valor, all is overborne 
By numbers. Derham. 


Overborne with weight the Cyprians fell. Dryden. 


O/ver-bear’, v. i. To bear or produce fruit or off- 

_ spring to excess. y 

O/ver-bear’ing, p. a. Haughty and dogmatical; 
tending to repress or subdue by insolence or eftron- 
tery. 

Owersmaring- Jy, adv. In an overbearing man- 

_ner; haughtily; dogmatically. 

O/ver-bénd’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. OVERBENT}; p. pr. 
& vb. Nn. OVERBENDING.] ‘To bend or stretch to 

_ excess. 

O/ver-bénd/, v. i. To bend over. 

O/ver-bid’, v.i. [imp. OVERBADE}; p. Pp. OVERBID, 
Or OVERBIDDEN; p. pr. & vb, nN, OVERBIDDING. | 
To bid or offer more than an equivalent, 

O/ver-bid’, v, t. To bid or offer beyond; to bid 

_ more than. 

O/ver-blow’, v. 7. [imp. OVERBLEW; p. Pp. OVER- 
BLOWN; p. pr. & vb. n. OVERBLOWING. | 

1. (Naut.) To blow with too much violence; to 
blow with so much violence that the topsails can not 
be used. 

_ 2. To blow over, or be past its violence. [Rare.} 

O/ver-blow’, v.t. To blow away; to dissipate by 
wind. ‘‘And when this cloud of sorrow’s over- 

_ blown.” Waller. 

O/ver-board’, adv. Over the side of a ship; hence, 

_ out of a ship or from on board; as, to fall overboard, 

O/ver-boil’, v.i.. To boil over, or unduly, 

Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 
In the hot throng. 

O/ver-bdld’, a. Excessively bold; impudent. 

O/ver-bold/ly, adv. In an overbold manner; im- 

_ pudently. 

O/ver-book/ish, a, Excessively bookish; unduly 
given to books, 


Byron. 


You must forsake 
- This overbookish humor. 
O/ver-boun’te-otis, ~@. Bounteous to excess. 
O/ver-bow/’, v. t. To bend or bow over. [0bs.] 
“That old error... that the best way to straighten 
_ what is crooked is to overbow it.” Fuller. 
O/ver-breed/’,v.t. To breed to excess, or more than 
_is necessary. 
O/ver-brim/, v. i. 
flow over the brim, 
O/ver-brimmed/, a, Furnished with an excessive 
_brim. ‘Overbrimmed blue bonnet.” W. Scott. 
O/ver-brow/’,v.t. To hang over like a brow. 
Did with a large projection overbrow 
Large space beneath. Wordsworth. 
O/ver-built’, a. 1. Built over. Milton. 
2. Built too much; haying too many buildings; 
_ as, an overbuilt part of a town. 
O/ver-biilk’, v.¢. To oppress by bulk. [Obs. and 


Ford. 


To be so full as to overflow; to 


_rare.) Shak. 
O/ver-bfir/den (-bfir/dn), v. ¢. To load with too 
_ great weight. Sidney. 


O/ver-bar/den-séme, a. Excessively burdensome. 

‘ver-biirn’, v.¢. To burntoomuch, Mortimer. 
O/ver-biirn’, v. i. To burn unduly. 
O/ver=-bus/y (0/ver-biz’¥), a. Too busy; officious. 
O/ver-buy’,v.t. To buy at too dear arate, Dryden. 
O/ver-ean/o-py, v.t. To cover as with a canopy. 
O/ver-ea/pa-ble, a. Excessively capable; — with 

of; prone to; exposed to. ‘‘Credulous and over- 
capable of such pleasing errors.” LR. Hooker, 
O/ver-eare, n. Excessive care or anxiety. Dryden. 
O/ver-eare/ful, a. Careful to excess. 
O’ver-eiirk/ing, a, Too full of care; over-anxious. 
_‘‘ Solicitously overcarking for the future.” Fuller. 
O/ver-ear’ry, v. t. To carry too far; to carry or 
_ urge beyond the proper point. Hayward, 
O'ver- east’, v. t. [imp.& p. p. OVERCAST; p. pr. & 

vb. N. OVERCASTING. | 

1. To cover with gloom; to cloud; to darken, 
The clouds that overcast our morn shall fly. Dryden. 


2. To cast or compute at too high ; 
too high. Pp igh arate; to rate 


The king, in hi i 
ee Bs | ne mucodss of peace and calms, ee 
3. To sew by running the thread over a rough 
_edge; to sew over and Over; to oversew. 
O/ver-eitch’, v. ¢. To overtake, ‘In the very 
door him overcaught.” Spenser. 
‘ver-equ/tiotis (-kaw/shus), a. Cautious or pru- 
dent to excess, 
O/ver-eau’tiots-ly, adv. Cautiously to excess. 
O/’/ver-change’, n. Too much or too frequent 
change; fickleness, fae Beau. § Fl. 
O/ver-chiirge/,v.t. [imp. & p. p. OVERCHARGED; 
Dp. pr. & vb. nN, OVERCHARGING. | 
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1. To load with too heavy a charge or weight; to 
burden; to oppress; to cloy. ‘‘The heavy load of 
abundance with which we overcharge nature.” 

Raleigh. 

2. To fill too full; to crowd. 

Our language is overcharged with consonants. Addison. 


3. To make too great a charge of, as on an ac- 
count; to make an excessive charge against; — ap- 
plied to persons. 

4. (Mil.) To fill with too much powder and ball, 
as a gun. 

Overcharged mine (Mil.), a mine whose crater is wider 
at top than it is deep. 


O/ver-chiirge’, v.i. To make excessive charges. 
O’ver-chiirge’, n. 1. An excessive load or burden. 
2. A charge in an account of more than is just. 
_ 3. An excessive charge, as of a gun, 
O/ver-eléan’, v.f. To clean to excess. 
O/ver-eléan/ing, n. Excessive cleaning. “A 
knife and fork which had not been worn out by 
_ overcleaning.” W. Scott. 
O/ver-elimb/ (-klim’), v.¢. To climb over. 
O/ver-eloud/’, v. t. To cover or overspread with 
_ clouds; to becloud. 
O/ver-eloy’, v.t. To fill beyond satiety. Shak, 
O’ver-edat, n. A coat worn over the other cloth- 
_ing; a great-coat or top-coat. 
O/ver-e€0ld’, a, Cold to excess. 
O/ver-edVor, v.t. To color too highly. 
O/ver-céme! (-ktim’), v. t. [imp. OVERCAME; 7p. 
Be oh aie p. pr. & vb. nN, OVERCOMING.] [See 
OME. 
1. To get the better of; to surmount; to con- 
quer; to subdue; as, to overcome enemies in battle. 


This wretched woman overcome 


Wiseman. 


Of anguish, rather than of crime, hath been. Shak. 
2. To overflow; to surcharge. [Obs.] Philips. 
3. To come upon; to invade. [Obs.] Shak. 


Syn.—To conquer; subdue ; vanquish ; overpower; 
overthrow; overturn; defeat; crush; overbear; over- 
whelm; prostrate; beat; surmount. See CONQUER. 

O/ver-edme! (-ktim’), v.i. To gain the superiority ; 
__ to be victorious. 


O/ver-edm/er, nm. One who vanquishes or sur- 


_ mounts. 
O’/ver-edm/ing-ly, adv. With superiority; victo- 
_Yiously. More. 


O/ver-eon/fi-denc¢e, n, Excessive confidence, 

O/ver-ebn/fi-dent, a, Confident to excess. 

0O/ver-con/fi-dent-ly, adv. With too much confi- 
dence. 

O/ver-edrn/, v. t. To corn to excess. Addison. 

O/ver-ebst/ly, a. Very or unduly costly; extray- 
agantly expensive. 

That they ener ought to be many, and overcostly, 
no true Protestant will affirm. ilton. 

O/ver-eount/, v. t. To rate above the true value. 

O/ver-edv’er, v. t. To cover completely. Shak. 

O/ver-eréd/i-lotis, a. Credulous to excess. 

O/ver-erow’!, v. t. To crow over, as in triumph; 

_ to assume superiority over. Spenser. 

O’ver-etin/ning, a. Excessively cunning or in- 
genious, ‘‘Unadvisedly overcunning in misunder- 

_ Standing me.” Marston. 

O/ver-eu/ri-otis, a. Curious or nice to excess. 

O/ver-dare’, v.t.&%, To dare too much or rashly ; 

_ to be too daring. 

O/ver-date’, v.¢. To date beyond the proper pe- 
riod; to render out of date or antiquated. ‘The 

_chaft of overdated ceremonies.” Milton. 

O/ver-déal’, n. The amount over; the excess. 
[Obs.] ‘‘ The overdeal in the price will be double.” 

S 5 Holland. 

O’ver-dél/i-eate, a. Nice or dainty to excess. 

We should not be overdelicate. Bp. Hall. 
O/ver-de-light/ed, a. Delighted beyond measure. 
O/ver-dight’ (-dit’), a. Covered over. ‘‘ Whose 
_ goodly beams, though they be overdight.” Spenser. 
O/ver-dil/i-Zent, a. Diligent to excess. 
O/ver-do’, v.t. [imp. OVERDID; p. Pp. OVERDONE; 

Pp. pr. & vb. n. OVERDOING.] 
1. To do or perform too much, Shak. 
2. To oppress by too much action or labor; to 

harass; to fatigue. 

_ 3. To boil, bake, or roast too much. 

O’/ver-dg’, v. 7. To labor too hard; to do too 

_ much, 

O/ver-dose’, v. t. To dose to excess; to give too 

many or too large doses to. 

O’ver-dose’, n. Too great a dose, 

O/ver-draw/, v.t. [imp. OVERDREW}; 7p. ). OVER- 
DRAWN; p. pr. & vb.n. OVERDRAWING.|] To draw 
upon beyond the proper limits, or for asum beyond 

— one’s credit in the books of a bank or merchant. 

O/ver-dréss’, v.t. To dress to excess; to adorn 

_ too much, Pope. 

O/ver-drink’, v.¢. & i. To drink to excess. 

O/ver-drive/, v.t. & i. To drive too hard, or be- 
yond strength. 

O’/ver-drown/’, v.¢. To drown or drench to ex- 

_cess; to wet or moisten excessively. Browne. 

O/ver-dry’, v.t. To dry too much, Burton. 

O/ver-diie’, a. Due and more than due; past the 

_time of payment; as, an overdue note. 

O/ver-dye’, v. t. To dye too much; to tinge too 
deeply. Shak. 








OVERGORGE 


O/ver-éa/Zer, a. Too eager; too vehement in de. 
_sire. Goodman, 
O/ver-éa/Zer-ly, adv. With excessive eagerness, 
O/ver-€éa/ger-ness, n. Excess of eagerness. 
O/ver-€ar/nest, a. Too earnest, 
O’/ver-éar/nest-ness, n, Excess of earnestness, 
O/ver-€at/, v. t. &i. To eat to excess. 
O'ver-Ele-gant, a. Elegant to excess. Johnson. 
O/ver-Emp/ty (84), v. t. To make too empty. 
_ [Rare] Carew. 
O/ver-és/ti-mate, v. t. To estimate too highly. 
iar mn. An estimate that is too 
_ high. ; 
O/ver-ex-¢cit/ed, a. Too much excited. 
O/ver-ex-cite/ment, n. Excess of excitement. 
O/ver-€x/qui-site, a. Unduly exquisite or exact, 
O’ver-eYye! (d/ver-i’), v.t. [Obs.] 

1. To superintend; to inspect. 


_ 2. To observe; to remark. Shak. 
O/ver-fall’, n, 1, A cataract; the fall of a river. 
[ Obs.] : Raleigh. 


2. (Naut.) A dangerous bank or shoal lying near 
_ the surface of the sea. Craig. 
O/ver-fa-tigue’ (d/ver-fa-teeg’), nm. Excessive fa- 
_ tigue. 
O/ver-fa-tigue’ (3/ver-fa-teeg’), v. t. To fatigue 
to excess; to weary out. Watts. 
O’ver-feed/, v. ¢t. [imp. & p.p. OVERFED; p. pr. 
_& vb. n. OVERFEEDING.] To feed to excess. 
O/ver-fiér¢e’, a. Excessively fierce; ferocious. 
O/ver-fill’, v. t. To fill to excess; to surcharge. 
O'ver-fléat’, v. ¢t. To overflow; to inundate. 


_[Rare.] Dryden. 
O'ver-flotir/ish (6/ver-fitir‘ish), v. ¢, To make 
_ excessive display or flourish of. Collier. 


O/ver-flow’, v. t. [imp. & p. p, OVERFLOWED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. OVERFLOWING. } 

1. To flow over; to spread over, as water; to in- 
undate; to cover with water or other fluid; to fill 
beyond the brim. 

2. Hence, to deluge; to overwhelm; to cover, as 
with numbers. 

The northern nations overflowed all Christendom. Spenser. 


O'ver-flow’, v. i. 1. To run over; to swell and 
run over the brim or banks. 

2. To be abundant; to abound; to exuberate; as, 

_ overflowing plenty. Rogers. 

O/ver-flow (119), 7. An inundation; also, super- 

_ abundance. Bacon, 

O/ver-flow/ing, n. Exuberance; copiousness. 

He was ready to bestow the overflowings of his full mind on 
any body who would start a subject. ‘acaulay. 

O'ver-flow/ing-ly, adv. In great abundance; ex- 

_uberantly. Boyle. 

O/ver-fliish’, v.¢. To flush to excess. 

O/ver-flit/ter, v.¢. To flutter or hover over. 

O/ver-flix, n. Excess; exuberance, [Iare.] ‘An 

_ overflux of youth.” Ford. 

O/ver-fly’, v. t. [imp. OVERFLEW ; Pp. P. OVER- 
FLOWN; p. pr. & vb. 2. OVERFLYING,] To pass 

_ over or cross by flight. 

O/ver-f6nd’, a. Fond to excess. 

O’ver-fond/ly, adv. In an cyerfond manner; with 

_ excessive fondness. 

O'ver-for¢e, n. Excessive force; violence. [Zare,] 

O/ver-f6r/’ ward, a. Forward to excess. 

O/ver-for’ward-ness, n. Too great forwardness 

_ or readiness; officiousness. Hale. 

O/ver-free’,a, Free to excess; too liberal; too fa- 

_miliar. 

O/ver-free/ly, adv. Too freely; with too great 

_ freedom, 

O/ver-freight’ (6/ver-frat/), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 
OVERFREIGHTED (OVERFRAUGHT, 0b8.); p. pr. & 
vb. N. OVERFREIGHTING.] [See Fariene ys To 
load too. heavily; to fill with too great quantity or 

_ numbers; as, to ovenfreight a boat. 

O/ver-fré/quent, a. Too frequent. 

O’ver-friéze’, v. t. To overlay as with a frieze, 
“Bonnets... ovenfriezed with flat gold of dam- 


_ asks.” Hall, 
O/ver-frént’, v. ¢. To confront; to oppose; to 
_ withstand. [ 0bs.] Milton. 


O/ver-fruit/ful, a. Too fruitful; producing super- 
_ abundant crops. 
O/ver-full’, a. Too full. 
O’/ver-gaze’, v.t. &%. To overlook. 
His altar the high places of the peaks 


Of earth’s o’ergazing mountains. Byron. 
O/ver-Zét/, v. t. To reach; to overtake. £0) 
O/ver-gild’, v. ¢. To gild over; to varnish, 
O/ver-gird’, v.t. To gird too closely. Milton. 


O/ver-give’, v. ¢. To give over; to surrender; to 
yield. [ Obs.) “And to the Saxons overgive their 
_ government.’ Spenser, 
O/ver-giad’, a. Excessively or unduly glad. ; 
O/ver-glange’, v. t, To glance over; to run over 
_ with the eye. Shak. 
O/ver-glide’, v.¢. To glide over, 
O/ver-gléom/’, v, t. To cover over with gloom. 
“Touched and overgloomed by memories of sor- 
_row.” De Quincey. 
O/ver-g90!,v.t. [imp. OVERWENT ; P. Pp. OVERGONE; 
Pp. pr. & vb. Nn. OVERGOING. } 
1. To exceed; to surpass, 
~, 2. Tocoyer. [0bs.] 
O'ver-gérge’, v.t. To gorge to excess. 


Sidney. 
Chapman. 
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OVERGRACE 


O/ver-grage’, v. t. To honor above measure, 
‘That you think to overgrace me with 


The marriage of your sister, troubles me. Beau. § Fl. 
O/ver-grassed’ (-grast’), a. Overstocked with 
grass; overgrown with grass, [Obs.] Spenser. 


O/ver-great’, a. Too great. 
O’/ver-great/ness, n. Excessive greatness; too 
great size, 
O'ver-greed/y, a, Excessively greedy, 
/vyer-gross’,a. Excessively gross. 
O/ver-grow’, v.t. [imp. OVERGREW; p. p. OVER- 
GROWN; p. pr. & vb. n. OVERGROWING,] 
1. To cover with growth or herbage. 
The green used to be close shaved and rolled till it was as 
smooth as a velvet mantle; now it is rough and overgrown. 
W. Scott. 
2. To grow beyond; to rise above. Mortimer. 
3. Hence, To overdo; to overcome; to subdue. 
~[Obs. and rave.) ‘‘ When they’re o’ergrown with 
abor.” eau. § Fl, 
O/ver-grow’, v.i. To grow beyond the fit or natu- 
ral size; as, a huge, overgrown ox. L’ Estrange. 
'ver-growth’, n. Exuberant or excessive growth. 
O/ver-hiil’, v. ¢. The same as OVERHAUL. [ Obs. 
O/ver-hale’, v.¢ The same as OVERHAUL. [ Obs. 
O/ver-hand/, n. The upper hand; superiority; 
advantage. 
He had gotten thereby a great overhand on me. Sir 7. More. 


O/ver-hin/dle, v.¢. To handle too much; to men- 
tion too often. Shak. 
O/ver-hing’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. OVERHUNG; Pp, pr. 
& vb. n. OVERHANGING. } 
1. To impend or hang over. 

_ 2. To jut or project over. 

Secs Fv. t. ie, qu. eet e ‘ 
‘ver-hap’py,a. Exceeding a ; too ha : 

O/ver-hiir’den (-hir/dn), v. i, y nF Harden Teco 
much; to make too hard. Boyle, 

0/ver-hiir’dy, a. Too paray, bold; or confident. 

O/ver-haste’,n. Too great haste; precipitation, 

O/ver-hast/i-ly, adv. In too much haste. 

eesti noes; n. Toomuch haste; precipita- 

ion. 

O/ver-hast/y, a. Too hasty; precipitate. 

O/ver-haul/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. OVERHAULED; p, 
pr. & vb. Nn. OVERHAULING, } 

1. To draw or drag over. 
2. To turn over for examination; to examine 
thoroughly with a view to repairs. 

a (ee aay To gain upon in a chase; to overtake. 

O/ver-haul’, n. <A strict examination with a 

vat bawling, view to correction or repairs. 

O/ver-héad’ (-héd’), adv. Aloft; above; in the 
zenith or ceiling; in the story or upon the floor 

_ above. 

O’ver-héar’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. OVERHEARD; p. 
pr. & vb. Nn. OVERHEARING.] To hear more than 
was intended or proper; to hear by accident, or 

_ without the consent of the speaker. 

O’ver-héat/, v.¢. To heat to excess. 

O/ver-héav’y, a. Excessively heavy. 

O/ver-héle’, v.t. [See HEAL, or HELE, to cover.) 
To cover over. [Obs.] B, Jonson. 


O/ver-hénd/, v.¢. To overtake. [Obs.] Spenser: 


O/ver-high/ (-hi’), a. Too high. 
O/ver-high’ly (-hi/l¥), adv. Too highly; to an 
excessive degree, 
‘vex-hip’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OVERHIPPED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. eee To hop or leap over; 
hence, to overpass. [Obs.] ‘‘ When the time is 
_ overhipt.” Holland. 
O/ver-hon/est-ly (-Sn/est-), adv. With excessive 
or fastidious honesty; with too scrupulous regard 
_for the appearance of honesty. Dryden. 
O/ver-in’/flu-enge, v.¢. To influence in an exces- 
_Sive degree; to have too much influence over. 
O/verin-form’, v. ¢. To exceed the dimensions 
of; to be more than sufficient to fill. ‘* Wit so exu- 
berant, that it overinforms its tenement.” Johnson. 
O/ver-is/stie (-1sh/shy), n. An issuing to excess ; 
as, the overisswes of bank-notes; an issuing, as of 
notes, beyond the capital stock, or beyond the pub- 
lic wants. ’ 
O/ver-is/stie (Ysh/shy), v. t. To issue in excess, 
O/ver-jéal/otis, a. Excessively jealous; too jealous. 
O/ver joy’, v.t. 1. To make excessively joyful; to 
please too highly. 
2. Hence, to give great joy to; to transport with 
_ gladness. 
O/verjoy,n. Joy to excess; transport. 
O/verjimp’, v.t, To jump over; hence, to pass 
over; to let pass. 
4 We can not so lightly overjump his death. 
O/ver-kind’, a. Excessively kind. 
O/ver-kind/ness, n. Excess of kindness. 
O/ver-knoOw/ing (-nd/ing), a. Too knowing or 


Marston. 


_ cunning. 
O/ver-la/bor, v.t. [imp. & p. p, OVERLABORED; 
Dp. pr. & vb. nm. OVERLABORING. | 


- To harass with toil. Dryden. 

2. To execute with too much care; to labor to 

_ excess. W. Scott. 

O/ver-lade’, v.t. [imp. OVERLADED; Pp. p. OVER- 

LADEN; p. pr. & vb. nN. OVERLADING.] To load 
with too great a cargo or other burden. 

'ver-lind’,a. Made or performed upon or across 

the land; as, an overland journey. 
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6/ver-lind/er, n. One who travels over lands or 
countries; a traveler, 

O/ver-lap’, v. ¢. or i. 
upon; to lap over. 

Diver Mire a. ‘Too large; too great, 


To extend so as to lie or rest 


O/ver-lirge/ness, n. Excess of size. 
O/’ver-lash’, v.i. [Obs.] 1. To exaggerate. Barrow. 
_ 2. To proceed to excess. £ Boyle. 
O/ver-lash/ing-ly, adv, With exaggeration. [ Obs.] 
O/ver-late’, a. Too late; very late. 
O/ver-lave’, v.t. To lave, wash, or bathe, [Obs.] 
O/ver-lav/ish, a, Lavish to excess. 
O/ver-lay’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. OVERLAID; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. OVERLAYING.] To lay over; to spread over; 
to cover completely ; as, specifically, (a.) To occupy 
fully. ‘‘ When any country is overlaid by the mul- 
titude which live in it.” Raleigh. (b.) To conceal 
with a superficial covering; as, to overlay capitals 
of columns with silver; cedar overlaid with gold. 
We do not wish to overlay the subject. De Quincey. 
(c.) To smother with a close covering, or by lying 
upon;—used corruptly for overlie. ‘A heap of 
ashes that o’erlays your fire.’ Dryden. 

This woman’s child died in the night; because she over- 
laid it. 1 Kings iii. 19. 
(d.) To cloud; to overcast. ‘‘ As when a cloud his 
beam doth overlay.” Spenser. (e.) To stretch 
above and across, so as to unite the two sides of, 

And overlay 
With this portentous bridge the dark abyss. Milton. 
O/ver-lay’er, n. One who overlays; that which 
_ Overlays or is laid over any thing. 
O’ver-léap’, v. t. To leap over; to pass or move 
from side to side by leaping; as, to overleap a ditch 
_ or a fence, 
O/ver-léarn/ed-ness, n. The state of being too 
_ learned; excess of learning. 
O’ver-léath/er (-léth/er), n. 
forms, or is intended to form, the upper part of a 
_ shoe; that which is over the foot; the upper-leather. 
O/ver-léav’en (-lév/n), v.t. 1. To leaven too much; 
to cause to rise and swell too much. B, Jonson, 
_ 2. To mix too much with; to corrupt. Shak. 
O/ver-lib/er-al, a. Too liberal; too free; abun- 
_ dant to excess; as, overliberal diet. 
O/ver-lib/er-al-ly, adv. In an overliberal manner ; 
_ too freely. 
O/ver-lick’, v.¢. To rub the tongue upon or over; 
_ to lick over. 
O/ver-lie’, v.t. [imp. OVERLAY}; Pp. P. OVERLAIN; 
p. pr. & vb.n. OVERLYING.] To lie over or upon 
_ sometbing. 
O’ver-light, n. Too strong a light. 
O’ver-light (-lit’/), a. Too light or trifling; ex- 
_ cessively frivolous. 
O/ver-lin/zZer, v.¢. To cause to continue or linger; 
_to make to pine. [Obs.] 
O/ver-live! (-liv’), v. t.. To outlive; to live longer 
_than another; to survive. Sidney. 
O/ver-live’ (-liv’), v.i. 1. Tolivetoo long. Milton. 


2. To live too fast or actively. [Rare.] ‘‘ Over- 

_ lived in this close London life.” Browning. 
O/ver-liv’er, n. One that lives longest; a survi- 
vor. Bacon. 


O/ver-load’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OVERLOADED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. OVERLOADING.] To load with too 
heavy a burden or cargo; to fill to excess; as, to 

_ overload the stomach or a vehicle. 

O/ver-16S/ie-al, a. Excessively logical; servilely 

_ adhering to the mere forms or rules of logic. Milton, 

O’ver-léng’, a. Too long. 

O/ver-look’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OVERLOOKED; p. 
pr. & vb. nm. OVERLOOKING.] To look over or 
beyond, as from an elevated position; and specific- 
ally, (a.) To view from a high place; as, to overlook 
the sea, (b.) To afford an elevated prospect of, 

The pile o’erlooked the town. Dryden. 

(c.) To inspect; hence, to review; to go over and 
survey the whole, 

The time and eare that are required 

Yo overlook, and file, and polish well. Roscommon, 
(d.) To look beyond, so that what is near by is not 
perceived; to omit to see by looking at other ob- 
jects; to neglect. by carelessness or inadvertence ; 
to pass by. 

They overlook truth in the judgment they pass on adver- 
sity and prosperity. Atterbury. 
(e.) Hence, to refrain willingly from noticing; to 
excuse; to pardon. ‘The pardoning and overlook- 
ing of faults.” Addison. (f.) To look over the 
shoulder of; as, to overlook one while he is writing. 
(g.) To bewitch, as by looking upon, [Obs. and 

_rare.| Shak. 

O/ver-look’er,. One who overlooks; a superin- 

_ tendent. 

O’ver-loop, 7. 

O’ver-lord, n. 
superior; a master, 


The same as ORLOP. See ORLOP. 
One who is lord over another; a 
“The command of his king 


_ and overlord.” W. Scott. 
O/ver-léve’! (-Itiv’),v.é. To love to excess; to prize 
or value too much, Bp. Hal. 


O/ver-lits/ciotis (-ltish/us), a, Excessively luscious 
_or sweet. Bacon, 
O/ver-liis’/ty, a. Too lusty. 
O’ver-ly, a. [A-S. dferlice.] 1. Careless; negli- 
gent; inattentive. [Obs.] Bp, Hail, 
2. Excessive. 


The leather which | 





OVERPEER 


3. Superficial; not deep or thorough. [Scot.] 
O/ver-ly, adv. 1. Inacareless manner; slightingly. 
_ 2. Excessively; extremely. 

O/ver-ly’ing, p.a. Lying over, 
Overlying rocks (Geol.), rocks which lie over or 
among those of the regular strata. 
Be ee ed v.t. To magnify too much. 
O/ver-miaVa-pért, a. Excessively malapert or 
_ impudent. 
O/ver-man/ner, adv. Above measure; excossively. 
O/ver-miirch’, v,t, To fatigue or wear out by too 
_ much marching, 
O’/ver-mAast/, v. ¢. (Naut.) To furnish with a mast 
or with masts that are too long or too heavy for the 
_ weight of keel. 
O/ver-mias/ter, v.t. To overpower; to subdue; to 
vanquish; to govern, 

And with a strong o’ermastering grasp the rearing war-horse 

lead. HHemans. 
O/ver-miatch’, v. ¢. To be too powerful for; to 
_ conquer; to subdue; to suppress by superior force. 
O/ver-match, n, One superior in power; one able 
_ to overcome. Addison. 
O/ver-méas/ure (-mézh/ur), v. ¢. To measure or 
_ estimate too largely. 
O/ver-méas/ure, n. Excess of measure; some- 
_ thing that exceeds the measure proposed; surplus, 
O/ver-méd/dle, v.i. To meddle unduly. 
O/ver-méd/dling, n. Excessive interference. 


_‘‘Justly shent for their overmeddling.” Fuller. 
O/ver-mér/it, n. Excessive merit. Bacon. 
O/ver-mick/le, a, & adv. Overmuch. [Obs. or 
_ Prov. Eng.) 

| O/ver-mix’, v.t. To mix with toomuch. Creech. 


O/ver-mbd/est, a. Modest to excess; bashful, 
O/ver-m6d/est-ly, adv. Too modestly. 
O/ver-moist’, a. Excessively moist. 
©@/ver-moist/tire, n. Excess of moisture. 
G@/ver-mo6re/, adv. Beyond; also, moreover. [Obs.] 
O/ver-mbr/row, n. The day after or following 
_ to-morrow. 


O/ver-mOst, a. Over the rest in authority; high- 


_ est. Ainsworth. 
O/ver-mount/, v, ¢. To mount over; to go higher 
than. 


O/ver-miich’, a. Too much; exceeding what is 
__ necessary or proper, 

O/ver-mitich’, adv. In too great a degree, 
O/ver-miich’,. More than sufiicient. 
O/ver-mitich/ness, n. Superabundance. [Rare 
_ and inelegant.]| B. Jonson. 
O/ver-miuil’ti-ply, v.¢. To multiply too much; to 
_ repeat too frequently or too many times. 
O/ver-mitil/ti-tiide, v. t. To exceed in number; 


_to outnumber, Lobe Milton. 
@/ver-name’/, v. ¢. To name over or in a series; 
_to recount. [Obs.] Shak. 
O/ver-néat!, a. Excessively neat. Spectator, 


O/ver-ni¢e’, a. Excessively nice; fastidious. 
O/ver-ni¢ge/ly, adv. In an overnice manner; too 
_nicely. 

O/ver-night! (-nit’), n. The time when evening is 
past and night is begun; more usually, the night 
following yesterday, or the previous evening. 

If Thad given you this at overnight, 
She might have been o’ertaken. Shak. 

O/ver-night/, adv. During the night; more usually, 
during the night previous, or the night following 
yesterday; yesterday night; last night. 

I had been telling her all that happened overnight. Dickens. 
O/ver-noise’ (-noiz’), v.¢. To overpower by noise. 
_ [Obs.] Cowley. 
O/ver-nii/mer-otis, @. Excessively numerous, 
O/ver-of-fénd/ed, a. Offended to excess. Steele. 
O/ver-df/ fice, v.t. To lord it over by virtue of an 
_ office. [Obs.] Shak. 
O/ver-of-fi/ciotis (-fish/us), a Too busy; too 
_ ready to intermeddle; too importunate. Collier. 
O/ver-paint’, v..t. To color or describe too 
_ Strongly. Hill, 
O/ver-pam/per, v. f. To pamper excessively; to 
_ make luxurious, as in dress and the like, 
O/ver-piirt’, v. t. To overburden with duties; to 
_ give too important a part to, [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
O/ver-pass’,v.t. (imp. & p.p. OVERPASSED (0/ver- 

past’); p. pr. & vb. n, OVERPASSING. | 

1. To pass over; to neglect; to overlook; to dis- 

regard, 
All the beauties of the East 
He slightly viewed and slightly overpassed. Milton. 

2. To go over; to cross; as, to overpass a river. 
_ 3. To omit; not to receive or include. Hooker, 
O/ver-pass’, v.t. To pass away; to cease by pass- 

ing away. 

In the shadow of thy wings will I make my refuge, until 

these calamities be overpassed. Psalm Wii. 1. 

O’/ver-pas/sion-ate, a. Passionate to excess. 

O/ver-pas/sion-ate-ly, adv. With too much pas- 
sion, 

O/ver-pia/tient (-shent), a. Patient to excess. 

O/ver-pay’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OVERPAID; p. pr. & 
vb, N. OVERPAYING. | 


1. To pay too much, or more than is due. f 
_ 2. To reward beyond the price or merit. Prior. 
O/ver-peer’, v. ¢, To overlook; to hover fae 
hak. 


[Obs.] 
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OVERPEOPLE 


O/ver-pto’ple (-pé/pl), v. t. To overstock with 


_ inhabitants. , 
O’ver-ptrch/’, v.t. To perch over or above; to fly 
_ over. Shak. 


O/ver-pér’/emp-to-ry (84), a. Too peremptory. 
O/ver-per-suade’, v.t. To persuade or influence 


_ against one’s inclination or opinion. Pope. 
O/ver-pés/ter, v. t. To pester exceedingly ; to 
_ plague excessively. Raleigh. 


O/ver-piet/iire, v.t. To exceed the representation 
or picture of; to picture or represent in an exagger- 
_ ated manner. Shak. 
O/ver-pléase’, v.t. To please excessively. ‘‘ The 
original members of the assembly not overpleased 
_ thereat.” Fuller. 
O’/ver-plus, n. [over and Lat. plus, more. See 
Pius.] That which remains after a supply, or be- 
yond a quantity proposed; surplus. 
It would look like a fable to report that this gentleman gives 
away all which is the overplus of a great fortune. Addison. 
O/ver-ply’, v.t. To ply to excess; to exert with 
_ too much vigor. Milton. 
O/ver-poise’ (-poiz’), v.t. To outweigh. Browne, 
O/ver-poise, n. Preponderant weight. 
The moths, with that great overpoise of wings 
Which makes a mystery of them how at all 
They can stop flying. EE. B. Browning. 
O/ver-p5lish, v.t. To polish too much. Blackwall. 
O/ver-pon/der-outis, a. Too heavy; too depressing. 
Neither can I think that... you would impose upon me 
an unfit and overponderous argument. Milton. 
O/ver-post’, v.¢. To hasten over quickly. Shak. 
O/ver-pO0/tent, a. Excessively potent; too power- 
ful. 
O/ver-pow/er, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OVERPOWERED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. OVERPOWERING. 
1. To affect with a power or force that can not be 
borne; as, the light overpowers the eyes. 
2. To vanquish by force; to subdue; to reduce to 
silence in action or submission; to defeat. 
Syn.—To overbear; overcome; vanquish; defeat; 
crush; overwhelm; overthrow; rout; conquer; subdue. 


0/ver-pow/er-ing-ly, adv. With superior force. 
O/ver-prais/ing, n. Excessive praise. 
O/ver-préss’,v.¢. 1. To bear upon with irresisti- 
ble force; to crush; to overwhelm. Swift. 
_ 2. To overcome by importunity. 
©O/ver-prize’, v.¢. To value or prize at too higha 
_rate. Wotton. 
O’ver-pro-diie/tion, nm. Excessive production ; 
supply beyond the demand. 

I know not of any economical facts... which can give rise 
to the opinion that a general overproduction of commodities 
ever presented itself in actual experience. J. S. Mill. 

O/ver-proémpt/ (84), a. Too prompt; too ready or 
_ eager. 
O’/ver-primpt/ness, 7. 
_ precipitation. 
O/ver-pro-por’tion, v. ft. 
_ proportion. 
O/ver-proud’, a. Exceedingly or unduly proud. 
_ “Overproud of his victory.” Milton. 
O’/ver-prév/i-dent, a. Too provident; lavish. 
O/ver-pro-voke’, v.t. To provoke excessively. 
O/ver-quéll’, v.t. To gain power over; to quell; 
tosubdue. [fare.] 
What champion now shall tame the power of hell, 
And the unruly spirits overquell? Bp 
O/ver-qui/et-ness, m. Too much quietness. 
O/ver-rake’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OVERRAKED (0/ver- 
rakt’); p. pr. & vb. n. OVERRAKING.] (Naut.) To 
break in upon, as a ship; as, when the waves break 
in upon a ship at anchor, with her head to the sea, 
it is said, they overrake her, or she is overraked. 
O'ver-rank’, a. Too rank or luxuriant. Mortimer. 
O/ver-rate’, v.t. [imp.&p.p. OVERRATED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. OVERRATING.] To rate at too much; to es- 
_ timate at a value beyond the truth. 
O’/ver-rate, n. An excessive estimate or rate. 
[Rare.] ‘At what an overrate I had made pur- 
chase.” Massinger. 
O/’ver-réach’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OVERREACHED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. OVERREACHING. | 

1. To reach beyond in any direction ; to rise 

above; to extend beyond. 
_2. To deceive or get the better of by cunning, ar- 
_tifice, or sagacity; to cheat. 
O/ver-réach’, v.72. To strike the toe of the hind 
foot against the heel or shoe of the fore foot, as 
_ horses are apt to do. 
O’ver-véach’,n. The act of striking the heel of the 
_ fore foot with the toe of the hind foot. 
O’ver-reach/er, n. One who oyerreaches; one who 
_ deceives. 
O/ver-réad/, v. t. To read over; to re-peruse. [ Obs.] 
O/ver-réad/i-ly, adv. With too much readiness, 
O/ver-réad/i-ness, n. Excess of readiness, 
O’ver-réad’y (-réd/¥), a. Too ready. 
O/ver-réeck/on, v.t. To reckon, compute, or esti- 
_ mate too highly. 
O/ver-réd/, v.¢. To smear with a red color. [ Obs.] 
O/ver-rént/, vt. To rent for too high a price; to 
_ demand too much rent for. 
O/ver-rich’, a. Excessively rich. 
O/ver-ride’, v.t. [imp. OVERRODE; p. p. OVER- 
RIDDEN, OVERRODE, OVERRID ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
OVERRIDING. | 


Excessive promptness ; 


To make of too great 


Hall. 


932 


1. To ride over, asacountry. [Obs.] Chaucer, 
2. To ride too much; to ride beyond the strength 
of the horse. 
3. To ride too far, or beyond; to pass; to out- 
ride, 
I overrode him on the way. Shak. 
4. To trample down, and hence to set aside or 
_ annul; as, this law overrides all previous acts. 
O/ver-right/eotis (ri/chus, or rit/yus), @  Pre- 
tending to great righteousness; austerely or rigidly 
_ upright. 
O’ver-rig/id, a. Too rigid; excessively strict. 
O/ver-rig/or-otis, a. Excessively rigorous. 
O/ver-ripe’, a. Matured to excess. 
O/ver-rip’en, v. ¢. To make too ripe. 
O/ver-roast’, v. t. To roast too much. Shak. 
O/ver-rule’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. OVERRULED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. OVERRULING. 
1. To influence or control by predominant power ; 
to subject to superior authority. 
His passion and animosity overruled his conscience. 
Clarendon. 
2. Hence, to control in such a way as to bring to 
pass events not contemplated by the human agent; 
as, to overrule evil for good;—said especially of 
the Divine Being. 
3. (Law.) To supersede, reject, annul, or rule 
_ against; as, the plea was overruled by the court. 
O’/ver-rule’, v.i. 1. To rule with superior or su- 
preme power; to reign. 
2. To rule so as to effect or accomplish one’s own 


_ designs. j 
O/ver-rul/er, n. One who controls, directs, or goy- 
_ erns. Sidney. 


O/ver-rul/ing, p.a. Exerting superior and con- 
_ trolling power; as, an overruling Providence, 
O/ver-rul/ing-ly, adv. Controllingly. 
O/ver-run’, v.t. [imp. OVERRAN; P.p. OVERRUN ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. OVERRUNNING. | 
1. To run or spread over ina prolific manner or 
in excess; to grow all over;—said especially of 
that which is noxious; as, the Canada thistle is 
overrunning the northern parts of New England, as 
it has overrun Normandy. 
2. Hence, to spread over and take possession of; 
to overcome by an invasion. . 
The barbarous nations that overran the world possessed 


those dominions, whereof they are now so called. Addison. 
3. To subdue; to oppress. 
None of them the feeble overran. Spenser. 


4. To outrun; to run faster than, and overtake. 
Ahimaaz ran by the way of the plain, and overran Cushi. 
2 Sam. xviii. 23, 

5. (Print.) (a.) To change the disposition of, as 

of types, and carry those of one line into another, 
either in correction, or in the contraction or exten- 
sion of columns or lines. (b.) To extend beyond 
the previous length of, as a line or column, by the 
_ insertion of new matter. 
O'ver-riim’, v. i. 1. To become excessive or su- 
perabundant; to run over; to overflow. 

2. (Print.) To extend beyond its due or desired 
_length; as, a line or page overruns. 
O/ver-rtin’/ner, 7. ne that overruns. 
O/ver-sat/ti-rate, v.t. To saturate to excess. 
O/ver-say’, v.t. To say over; to repeat. [R.] Ford. 
O/ver-s¢ént/ed, a. 1. Scented excessively or un- 

duly. 

2. Covered over or concealed by a different odor. 

Sanders himself having the stink of his railing tongue over- 

scented with the fragrant ointment of this prince’s orgs 

Tuller, 

O'ver-seru/pu-lés/i-ty, n. Excessive scrupulous- 
_ hess; overscrupulousness. 
O/ver-seru’/pu-lotis, a Scrupulous to excess. 
O/ver-seru’/pu-lotis-mess, n. Excess of scrupu- 
_ lousness. 
O/ver-séa, a. Foreign; from beyond sea. [0bs.] 
O/ver-séa, adv. Abroad, ‘‘ Notes were sent over- 
_ sea for supply of arms.” Milton. 
O/ver-séarch’, v. t. To search through or over; to 
_ look over; to examine thoroughly. 
O/ver-séa/son, v. t. To season too highly. 
O/ver-see’, v.t. [imp. OVERSAW; Pp. P. OVERSEEN; 

p. pr. & vb. Nn, OVERSEEING. ] 

1. To inspect so as to direct and control; to su- 

perintend; to overlook. 

2. To pass unheeded; to omit; to neglect; to over- 
_ pass. [Rare.] Hudibras, 
O’ver-see’, v. 7. 1. To see too far; to overreach 

one’s self; to overshoot the mark, [Obs.] 
The most expert gamesters may sometimes oversee. 
2. To be blinded or mistaken. [Obs.] 
Your partiality to me is much overseen, if you think me fit 
to correct your Latin. H. Walpole. 
O/ver-seer’, n. 1. One who overlooks; a superin- 
tendent; a supervisor. 

2. An officer who has the care of the poor, or of 
_an idiot, &c. 

O/ver-seer/ship, n. The office of an overseer. 

O/ver-seethe’, v, t. To seethe or boil over; to over- 

_ flow. P. Fletcher. 

O/ver-séll’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. OVERSOLD; p. pr. 
& vb. n. OVERSELLING. } bs sell for a higher price 
than; to go at a higher rate; to surpass. 


One whose beauty 
Would oversell all Italy. 


Fuller. 


Beau. & Fl. 


OVERSPEAK 


O/ver-sét!, v. t. [imp. & p. p. OVERSET; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. OVERSETTING. 

1. To turn from the proper position, foundation, 
or point of support; to turn upon the side, or to 
turn bottom upward; as, to overset a coach, a ship, 
or a building. 

2. To subvert; to overthrow; as, to overset the 
constitution of a state; to overset a scheme of pol- 

_icy. 

O/ver-sét/, v. i. To turn or be turned over; to turn 
_ or fall from the basis or bottom. 

O/ver-sét, n. 1. An upsetting; ruin; overturn. 

2. An excess; superfluity. [Obs.] 

With this overset of wealth and pomp... they became lazy 
and negligent in all the true concerns of the church. Burnet. 

O/ver-sew’ (-s0/), v. t. To sew over and over; to 
sew, as two edges together, by drawing the needle 
through them and then passing it over the edge 
back to the side where the needle was previously 

_ inserted; to overcast. 

O/ver-shade’, v.t. To cover with shade; to cover 
with any thing that causes darkness; to render dark 

_orgloomy. . Dryden. 

O’ver-shad/ow, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OVERSHAD- 

OWED; p. pr. & vb. n. OVERSHADOWING. | 

1. To throw a shadow or shade over; to over- 
shade. 

_ 2. To shelter; to protect; to cover with protect- 
_ ing influence. Milton. 
O-ver-shad/Ow-er, n. One that throws a shade 
_ or shadow over any thing. Bacon. 
O/ver-shad/ow-y, a. Excessively or unduly shady. 
O/ver-shake’, v. t. To shake over or away; to 
_ drive away; to disperse. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
O'ver-shine/, v.¢. To outshine. [0bs.] Shak. 
O/ver-shge (-shoo), m. A shoe worn over another ; 

especially, a shoe of India-rubber, or other water- 

proof material, worn over another shoe to protect it 
from moisture, 

O/ver-shoot’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. OVERSHOT; p. pr. 

& vb. n. OVERSHOOTING. | 

1. To shoot beyond, as a mark, 

2. To pass swiftly over. Harte. 

3. To cause to become intoxicated. [ Colloq.] 

Death! Colonel, I knew you were overshot. Chapman. 

To overshoot one’s self, to venture too far; to assert too 
much. 

Overshot wheel, a wheel, the 
circumference of which is covered 
with cavities or buckets, and 
which is turned by water which 
shoots over, or flows upon the top 
of it, filling the buckets and act- 
ing by its weight only. 

To fly be- 


O/ver-shoot/’, v. 7. 
_ yond the mark. 
O/ver-sight, (0/ver-sit), n. 
1. Watchful care; superintendence. 
2. Mistake; an overlooking; omission; error. 
3. A being overlooked; an escape. ‘‘ His fool- 
happy oversight.” Spenser. 
Syn.—Superintendence ; supervision ; inspection ; 
inadvertence ; inattention ; neglect ; mistake ; error ; 
omission. 


O/ver-size/, v. t. 





Overshot wheel. 


1. To exceed or surpass in bulk 

or size. [Obs.] Sandys. 
_ 2. To cover with viscid matter. [Rare.] Shak. 
O/ver-skip’, v.t. 1. To skip or leap over; to pass 


by leaping. Hooker. 
2. To pass over, Donne. 
3. To escape. Shak. 


O/ver-skip’per, ». One who overskips. 
O’ver-slaugh/’ (-slaw’), n. [D. overslag.] A bar 
in a river rendering the passage of vessels difficult 
at low water; particularly, such a bar in the Hud- 
_ son River, a little below Albany. [Amer.] Bartlett. 
O/ver-slaugh’ (-slaw’), v. t. [D. overslaan.] To 
hinder or stop, as by an overslaugh or unexpected 
impediment; as, to overslaugh a bill in a legislative 
body, that is, to hinder or stop its passage by some 
opposition; to overslaugh a military officer, that is, 
to hinder or stop his promotion or employment, by 
_ the appointment of another to his rank or duties. 
O'ver-sleep’, v. t. To sleep beyond or by; as, to 
oversleep the usual hour of rising. 
O/ver-sleep’, v. i. To sleep too long. 
O/ver-slide’, v.t. To slide over or by. 
O’ver-slight/ (-slit’), a. Excessively slight; too light 
_ or unsubstantial. 
O’ver-slip’, v.¢. To slip or pass without notiec; 
to pass undone, unnoticed, or unused; to omit; to 
_ neglect; as, to overslip time or opportunity. 
O'ver-slow’, v. t. To render slow; to check; to 


_curb. [Obs.] Hammond. 
O/vers-man, n.; pl. 0/VERS-MEN, 

1. An overseer; asuperintendent. [Scot.] _ 
_ 2. (Scots Law.) An umpire. Burrill, 


O/ver-snow’, v.t. 1. To cover with snow. 
a 2. Hence, to whiten, as with snow; to make 
_ hoary. 
O/ver-soon’, adv. Too soon. 
O/ver-sdxr/row, v.t. To grieve or afllict to excess. 
_[Obs.] Milton, 
O/ver-spain/, v.{, To reach or extend over, 
O/ver-spéak’, v.t. To speak longer than. 
O/ver-spéak’, v. i. To speak too much; to use too 
many words. 
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OVERSPIN 


O/ver-spin’, v.¢. To spin out to too great length; 
to protract unduly. 

/ver-spréad/ (0/ver-spréd’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 
OVERSPREAD; p. pr. & vb. n. OVERSPREADING. | 

1. To spread over; to cover over; as, the deluge 

overspread the earth, 

2. To scatter over. 

O/ver-spréad/ (6’ver-spréd’), v. i, To be spread or 
scatsered over. 

/ver-spring’, v.i¢. ‘To spring or leap over. 
/ver-stind’, v.¢. To stand on the price or con- 
ditions of, so as to lose a sale; to lose by an extray- 
agant price, or hard conditions. [Obs.] 

Hers they shall be if you refuse the price; 

What madman would o'erstand his market twice? Dryden. 
O/ver-stare’, v. i. To stare wildly. [Obs.] Ascham. 
O/ver-state’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OVERSTATED; p. 

pr. & vb. n. OVERSTATING.] ‘To state in too strong 
terms; to exaggerate. Fuller. 

O/ver-state/ment, n. An exaggerated statement 
or account. 

O/ver-stay’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ovpnsrayen, or 
OVERSTAID; p. pr. & vb. nN. OVERSTAYING.] To 
stay longer than; to stay beyond the limits of; as, 

_ to overstay the appointed time. 

O/ver-stép’, v. t. (imp. & p. p. OVERSTEPPED (6/ver- 
stépt’); p. pr. & vb. n. OVERSTEPPING.] To step 

_ over or beyond; to exceed. 

O’ver-stéck, n. More than is suflicient; supera- 
bundance. Tatler. 
‘ver-stick’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. OVERSTOCKED 

0/ver-stdkt’); p. pr. & vb. nN. OVERSTOCKING.] To 

ll too full; to crowd; to supply with more than is 
wanted; as, to overstock a market with goods, a 
farm with cattle, or land with seed. 

O/ver-store’,v.¢. To store with too much; to sup- 

~ply or fill with superabundance, 

O/ver-sto'ry,n. (dArch.) Theclear-story, or upper 

story. 

O/ver-strain/, v. i. [imp. & p. p. OVERSTRAINED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. OVERSTRAINING.] To strain to ex- 

_ cess; to make too violent efforts. Dryden. 

O’ver-strain’, v.¢. To stretch too far. Ayliffe. 

O/ver-strait/ly, adv. With excessive strictness; 
too straitly. [Obs.] 

He found himself overstraitly tied up by them with hard 
os conditions. Raleigh. 
O/ver-straw’,v.t. To overstrew. [Obs.] 
O/ver-strew’,v.t. Tospread or scatter over. Shak. 
O'ver-striet’, a. Excessively strict; unnecessarily 

strict. 

eae’, v.t. To stride over, across, or be- 

_ yond. 

O/ver-strike’, v.t. To strike beyond. [Obs.] 

Oiver-strong’, a. Unduly or excessively strong. 
/ver-strow’, v. ¢. To strow upon; to cover by 

_ 8trowing or spreading over. 

O/ver stti/di-otis-ness, n. 
ness, 

O/ver-stitffed/ (-sttift’), a. Stuffed to excess. 

O/ver-sttb/tile (-stib’til), a. Excessively subtile. 

O/ver-stim,”. The sum or quantity over; surplus. 

_ [Obs.] : Holinshed. 

O/ver-sii/per-sti/tiotis, a. Excessively supersti- 
tious. 

O/ver-sup-plf’, v. ¢. To furnish more than is suf- 

_ ficient. Melmoth. 

O’/ver-sup-ply’,n. Anexcessive supply; a supply 
beyond demand. 

A general oversupply or excess of all commodities above the 

demand, so far as demand consists in means of payment, is 
thus shown to be an impossibility. J. S. Mill. 


O/ver-sure/’ (-shyr), a. Excessively sure; too con- 
_ fident. 

O/ver-swarm/ing, a. Swarming to excess. 
O/ver-sway’,v.t. To overrule; to bear down; to 


Excessive studious- 


_ control. Hooker. 
O/ver-swéll’,v.t. To swell or rise above; to over- 
flow. Shak. 


O/ver-swift!, a. Too swift. 

O’vert, a. [O. Fr. overt, N. Fr. owvert, p. p. of O. 
Fr. ovrir, aovrir, auvrir, N. Fr. owvrir, Pr. adu- 
brir, obrir, ubrir, O. It. oprire, from Lat. as if ad- 
deoperire, from de-operire, from de and operire, to 
cover. ] 

1. Open to view; public; apparent. 

Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praise. Bacon. 

2. (Law.) Not covert; open; manifest; as, an 
overt act of treason. 

How else could it be that a market overt for plunder should 
be held within a short distance of the capital? Macaulay. 
_ &27 In criminal law, an overt act is an open act done 
in pursuance and manifestation of a criminal design; the 
mere design or intent not being punishable without such 
act. In Lnglish law, market overt is an open market; a 
pound overt is an open, uncovered pound. 

O/ver-take’, v. t. _[imp. OVERTOOK; p. p. OVER- 
TAKEN; p. pr. & vb. n. OVERTAKING. | 

1. To come up with in a course, pursuit, progress, 
or motion; to catch. 

Had he not in his extremest need 
Been helped through the swiftness of his steed, 
He had him overtaken in his flight. Spenser. 

2. To come upon; to fall on afterward; to take 

by surprise. 


I shall see 


The winged vengeance overtake such children. Shak. 
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3. To make drunk; to intoxicate. [0bs.] 


Whosoever taketh the lights of a mutton, roasted, and eateth 
the same before he sit down to drinking, shall not be over- 
taken or drunken, how freely soever he poureth down the 
wine. Holland, 

O/ver-ts Li! Ftawk/ev. t. To talk to excess. Milton. 
O/ver-task’, v. t. To impose too heavy a task or 
_ injunction on. 
O/ver-tax’, v. t. To tax too heavily or too far. 
O/ver-té/di-otis, a. Too tedious. 

O’ver-témpt’ (84), v. ¢. To tempt exceedingly, or 
_ beyond the power of resistance. Milton. 
O/ver-throw’, v. t. fine. OVERTHREW; P. Pp. OVER- 

THROWN; p. pr. & vb. n. OVERTHROWING. | 

1. To throw over; to upset; to turn upside 
down. 

2. Hence, to ruin; to demolish; to defeat utterly ; 
to rout; to destroy; to subvert. ‘‘ When the walls 
of Thebes he overthrew.” Dryden. 

Syn.—To demolish; overturn; prostrate; destroy; 
ruin; subvert; overcome; conquer; defeat; discomfit; 
vanquish; beat; rout. See DEMOLISH. 

O/ver-throw (119),n. The act of overturning; the 
state of being overturned or turned off the basis. 
Dear dame, your sudden overthrow much rueth me. Spenser. 
O/ver-throw/er,n. One who overthrows, defeats, 
_ or destroys. 
O/ver-thwart, a. 
street. ‘ Our overthwart neighbors.” 

2. Crossing at right angles. 

Entrance and access on all sides, by the felling of huge trees 
overthwart one another, was quite barred up. Milton. 

3. Cross ; perverse ; adverse ; contradictious. 

_“Overthwart humor.” Clurendon. 
O/ver-thwart/, prep. Across; from side to side of. 
O/ver-thwart, n. That which thwarts; an unlucky 


1. Opposite; over the way or 
Dryden. 


_ circumstance. [Obs. Surrey. 
O’ver-thwart/ly, adv. [Obs.] 
1. Across; transversely. Peacham. 


_ @. Perversely. 
O/ver-thwart/ness, nn. [Obs.] 

1. The state of being athwart, or lying across. 
_ 2. Perverseness; pervicacity. Johnson. 
O/ver-tilt’, v.¢. To overturn; to overset. 
O/ver-time, n. Time employed in overwork. 
O/ver-tire, v. ft. To tire to excess; to subdue by 


_ fatigue. Milton. 
O/ver-ti’tle, v.t. To give too high a title to. 
Fuller. 


O/vert-ly, adv. In open view; publicly; openly. 
O/ver-toil’, v.i. To practice excessive toil; to over- 
work one’s self. 
Then dozed a while herself, but overtoiled 
By that day’s grief and travel. Tennyson. 
O/ver-tdp/, v. t. ag & p. p. OVERTOPPED (0/ver- 
tdpt’); p. pr. & vb. n. OVERTOPPING. | 
i. To rise above the top of. ‘To o’ertop old Pe- 
lion.” Shak. 
2. To go beyond; to transcend; to surpass; to 
excel, 
Wisdom 
Overtopping woman's power. Shak. 
3. To go beyond; to transgress; to disregard. 
If kings presume to overtop the law by which they reign, 
... they are by law to be reduced to order. Milton. 
4. To make of less importance by superior excel- 
_ lence; to obscure. Swift. 
O/ver-tow’er, v. t. To tower over or above. 
O/ver-trade’, v.i. To trade beyond capital, or to 
purchase goods beyond the means of payment, or 
_ beyond the wants of the community. 
O/ver-trad/ing,n. The act or practice of buying 
goods beyond the means of payment, or beyond the 
_ wants of the community. 
O/ver-tréad/, v.t. To tread over or upon. [Obs.] 
O/ver-tréat’, v.¢. To treat or manage; to win over; 
_to prevail upon to listen or comply. [Obs.] Surrey. 
O/ver-trip’, v. t. To trip over; to walk nimbly 
_ over, Shak. 
O/ver-trotib/led, a. Excessively troubled. 
O/ver-trow’, v.i. [A-S. ofertruwian.] To be too 


trustful or confident. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 
O/ver-trist/, v. ¢. To trust with too much confi- 
_ dence. Bp. Hall. 
O/ver-tiim’ble, v. ¢. To tumble or turn over; to 
upset. 


O/vert-iire (53), n. [O. Fr. overture, N. Fr. ouver- 
ture, from ovrir, ouvrir. See er rete 
1. Opening; disclosure; discovery. [Obs.] Shak. 
2. That which is opened; an open space; a re- 
cess; aretreat. [Obs.] ‘‘ The cave’s inmost overt- 
ure.” Chapman. 
3. Something offered for consideration; a propo- 
sal; an offer. 
What is the great overtwre of the gospel, but the gift of a 
most blessed Comforter? arrow. 
4. Specifically, a topic or resolution, formally 
proposed for consideration by a proper person or 
committee. ; Burke. 
5. (Mus.) A’ composition, for a full instrumental 
_ band, introductory to an oratorio, opera, or ballet. 
O/vert-iire, v.t. To propose as an overture to; as, 
_to overture a religious body on some subject. 
O/ver-tarn’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. OVERTURNED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. OVERTURNING. |] 
1. To turn or throw from a basis or foundation ; 
to overset; as, to overturn a carriage or a building. 





| O/ver-wax’!, v. 7. 








OVERZEALED 


2. To subvert; to ruin; to destroy. 
3. To overpower; to conquer. Milton. 


Syn.—To demolish; overthrow. See DexoLIsH. 


O/ver-tirn (119), . The state of being overturned 

_or subverted; overthrow. 

O/ver-tarn/a-ble, a. Capable of being overturned 

—or subverted. [Obs. 

eran OF) n. One who overturns or subverts. 

O’ver-vail’, vt. To cover; to spread over. Shak. 

0 ver-val/a-a/tion, n. Inordinate valuation ; over- 

_ estimate. 

O'ver-val/iie, v. t. [imp. & p. p. OVERVALUED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. OVERVALUING.] To value ex- 
cessively or inordinately. ‘*To overvalwe human 
power.” Hooker. 

O’ver-veil’ v. t. To veil or cover; to overveil. 

O/ver-view (-vl), m. An inspection or overlooking. 

_ [ Obs.] Shak. 

O/ver-vote’, v. t. To outvote; to outnumber in 

_ votes given. K. Charles. 

O/ver-walk’! (-wawk’), v. ¢t. To walk over or upon. 

O/ver-war’, v.t. To surpass in war; to conquer. 

_[Obs.] Warner. 

O’/ver-war’/y,a. Excessively cautious; too wary. 

anaes eal v.t. ‘To wash or flow over; to over- 

Ow. 

O/ver-wast/ed, a. Wasted or worn out; consumed; 

—spent. [Obs. Drayton. 

O/ver-watch!’ (-wdtch’), v. . To watch to excess; 

_to subdue by long want of rest. Dryden. 

To wax or grow too rapidly or 

_toomuch. [OUs.] R. of Gloucester, 

O’/ver-wéak’, a. Too weak; too feeble. 

O/ver-wear’, v.t. To wear too much. 

O/ver-wéa/ry (89), v. ¢. To subdue with fatigue. 

O/ver-wéath/er (0/ver-wtth/er), v.t. [See WEATH- 

_5R.] To bruise or batter by violence of weather. 

O’ver-ween/, v.i. [See WEEN.] 

1. To be too high, favorable, or flattering, in one’s 
estimate or judgment. ‘“ The conceits of a warmed 
or overweening brain.” Locke. 

2. Hence, to be arrogant in one’s thoughts or 
claims. ‘“‘Overweening vanity flames up.” 

=: I, Taylor. 

O/ver-ween/er,n. One who overweens. [Rare.] 

O/ver-ween/ing-ly, adv. In an overweening man- 
ner. ‘Whose peculiar words he overweeningly 

_ assumes.” Milton. 

O/ver-weigh! (-wa’),v.t. To exceed in weight; to 

_ outweigh; to overbalance. Hooker. 

O’ver-weight (-wat),n. 1. Weight over and above 
what is required by law or custom. 

_. 2. Superabundance of weight; preponderance. 

O/ver-weight, a. Overweighing; excessive. [ Obs. ] 

_ ‘Of no overweight worth.” Fuller. 

O/ver-wét, n. Excessive wetness or dampness; 
excess of moisture. [Obs.] 

Another ill accident is, overwet at sowing time. Bacon. 

O/ver-whélinn’,v. ¢. [imp.& p.p. OVERWHELMED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. OVERWHELMING. | 

1. To overspread or crush beneath something vio- 
lent and weighty, that covers or encompasses the 
whole; as, to overwhelm with waves. 

2. Hence, to immerse and bear down; to over- 
come; to crush; as, to be overwhelmed with cares, 
afflictions, or business. 


The story ... was proved by overwhelming testimony to be 


false. Macaulay. 
3. To overlook gloomily. [Obs.] Shak. 

4. To put over. bow.) 
O/ver-whelm (119), . The act of overwhelming. 
_[ Obs.] Young. 


O/ver-whélm/ing-ly, adv. Ina manner to over- 
_ whelm. 

O’ver-wing’, v.t. To outflank. [Obs.] Milton. 
O/ver-wise’,a. Wise to affectation. 
O/ver-wise’ness,n. Pretended oraffected wisdom. 


_ [Obs.] Raleigh. 
O/ver-wit/, v. t To surpass in wit or cunning; to 
outwit. Swift. 


O/ver-wood’y, a. Too woody. 

O/ver-word! (-wfird’), v. ¢ To say in too many 

_ words; to express verbosely. 

O/ver-work’ (-wiirk’), v. i. & ¢. [imp. & p. p. 
OVERWORKED (0/ver-wfrkt’), or OVERWROUGHT; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. OVERWORKING.] To work beyond 
the strength, or to cause to labor too much; to tire. 

South. 

O/ver-work (5/ver-wirk), nm. Work done beyond 
the amount required by stipulation, or regular hours 

_of business; excessive or exhausting labor. 

O/ver-worn’, a. 1. Worn out; subdued by toil. 

2. Spoiled by time; trite. ‘The overworn theme 

_ and stuffing of his discourse.” Milton. 

O/ver-wrést! (-rést/), v.t. To wrest or force from 

_ the natural or proper position. [Obs.] Shak. 

O’ver-wrés/tle (6/ver-rés’l), v. t To subdue by 

_ wrestling. Spenser. 

O/ver-wréught/ (5/ver-rawt’), p. p. of overwork. 

1. Labored to excess. Dryden. 
2. Worked all over; as, overwrought with orna- 


_ ments. Pope. 
O/ver-yéared!/, a. Too old. [Obs.] ‘ Whose fruit 
_ was ripe, not overyeared.” Fairfax. 
O/ver-zéaled’, a. Too much excited ee ie 

"Uber. 


ruled by too much zeal. [Obs.] 
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: OVERZEALOUS 


O/ver-zEallotis (5/ver-ztV/us), a. Too zealouss 

_ eager to excess. 

O/vi-bds,n. [Lat. ovis, sheep, and bos, ox.] (Zo0l.) 
A genus of animals inhabiting the northern parts of 
North America; the musk-ox, See Musk-ox, 

O-vie/iti-lar,a. [Lat.ovwm,anegg.] Pertaining to 
an egg. 

O-vid/i-an, a. Belonging to, or resembling, the style 

_ of the Latin poet Ovid. 

O/vi-diiet, n. [Lat. ovum, egg, and ductus, duct; 
Fr. oviducte, oviduc, It. ovidutto.]_ (Anat.) A pas- 
sage for the ovum or egg from the ovary to the 
womb, or to an external outlet. Brande. 

O-vif/er-otis, a. [Lat. ovum, egg, and ferre, to 
bear; Fr. ovifere, Sp. ovifero.] Egg-bearing;— an 
epithet applied to certain receptacles for eggs, af- 

_ter being excluded from the formative organs. 

O/vi-form, a. [Lat. ovum, egg, and forma, form, 
shape; Fr., Sp., & It. oviforme.] Having the form 
or figure of an egg. 

O-vig/er-otis, a. [Lat. ovum, egg, and gerere, to 
bear; Fr. ovigére, Sp. ovigero.] Bearing eggs; 
oviferous. f 
’vine, a. [Lat. ovinus, from ovis, sheep ; Fr. ovine.] 
Pertaining to sheep; consisting of sheep. 

O-vip’a-rots, a. [Lat. oviparus, from ovum, egg, 
and parere, to bring forth, produce; It. & Sp. ovi- 
paro, Fr. ovipare.}| Developing young in eggs, 
which are afterward separated from the parent, 
and which are usually hatched after exclusion from 

__ the body. 

O/vi-pods/it, v.i. [imp.& p. p. OVIPOSITED ; P. pr. 
& vb. n. OVIPOSITING.] [Lat. ovwm, an egg, and 
ponere, positum, to place, lay.] To lay or deposit 

_ eggs; — said especially of insects. 

O/vi-pds/it, v.¢. To deposit or lay, asanegg. 

O/vi-pd3/it-img,)n. [Lat. ovwm, egg, and positio, 

O/vi-po-si’tion, a placing, putting, from ponere, 
to place, put. See swpra.] The laying or deposit- 

_ ing of eggs, especially by insects. Kirby. 

O/vi-pds/i-tor, n. [Lat. ovum, egg, and positor, a 
positor, a placer, from ponere, to place. See supra.] 
(Entom.) The organ by which eggs are deposited. 
In some ichneumons it is long and fitted to pierce 
the eggs or larves of insects, in order to lay their 

_own eggs within the same. Dana, 

O/vi-ske,n. [Lat. ovum, egg, and saccus, am 
a sack.] The cavity in an ovary which 
contains the egg or ovum; a sac contain- ff 
ing an egg or eggs. 

Grecia. a a. ot Rr. ovoide, from Lat. \ 

O-void’/al,{ ovwm, egg, and Gr. etdos, 
form, shape.] Having a shape resem- 

_ bling that of an egg; as, an ovoidal fruit. 

O’vo-lo, n. [It. ovolo, uo- 
volo, from Lat. ovwim, an 
egg; Sp. ovolo, Fr. ove.] 
(Arch.) A round molding, 
the quarter of a circle ;— 
called also the guarter-round. [See Illust. of Mold- 
ing.| 

{=> It is often decorated with the egg and anchor, in 
which case it is called echinus. See ECHINUS. 


O-v6lVo-Sy, n. [Lat. ovum, an egg, and Gr. déyos, 
discourse.] That branch of natural history which 
investigates and treats of the origin and functions 

_of eggs; odlogy. 

O/vo-vi-vip’a-rotis, a. [Lat. ovwm, an egg, and 
viviparus, that brings forth its young alive; Fr. 
ovovivipare. See VivipARous.] Oviparous, but 
hatching the egg while within the body, as some 

_ fish and reptiles. 

O’vu-la-ry,a. Pertaining to ovules. 

O/vwila/tion, n. (Physiol.) The formation of ova 
or eggs in the ovary, and the discharge of the same, 
In the human female, the discharge of ova is at- 

_ tended by the phenomena of menstruation. 

O/viile, n. [Diminutive of Lat. ovwm, an egg; Fr. 
ovule, It. ovolo.] (Bot.) The rudimentary state of a 
seed. It consists essentially of a nucleus developed 

_ directly from the placenta. See SEED. 

O/vu-lif/er-otis, a. [N. Lat. ovulwm and Lat. ferre, 

_to bear.] Producing ovules. 

O/vu-lite (49), n. [Fr. ovulithe, from Lat. ovum, an 

_egg, and Gr. AiSos, stone.] A fossil egg. 

Olvu-lium, n.; pl. 0/VU-LA, [N.Lat., diminutive of 
Lat. ovum, egg.] 

1. (Physiol.) A little egg; hence, applied to small 
vesicles, like those found in the ovary of mammifer- 
ous animals. Dunglison. 

_ 2. (Bot.) Anovule. See OvuLE. 

@'oum, n.; pl. 0/VA. [Lat., an egg, Gr. ody.) 

1. (Anat.) The body formed by the female, in 
which, after impregnation, the development of the 
fetus takes place. 

2. (Arch.) An ornament in the shape of an egg, 
into which the ovolo is often carved, [See Zllust. of 
Echinus.] Gwilt. 

Owehe,n. The same as OuCH. 

Owe (5), v.t. [imp. & p. p. OWED; OUGHT (obs.); 
Pp. pr. & vb. n. OWING. Not used in the passive.] 
O. Eng. owen, awen, A-S. dgan, O. Sax. égan, O. 
Fries. aga, O. H. Ger. eigan, Goth. aigan, Icel. etga, 
Sw. Giga, Dan. ese, to have or possess, 

1. ‘To possess; to have; to own. [Obs.] 

Shak. 









Do leanseenss: sa eecqetenbasvaninad 
Ovolo. 


Thou dost here usurp 
The name thou ow’st not. 
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2. To be obliged or bound to pay, 
A son owes help and honor to his father. Holyday. 


The one ought five hundred pence, and the other fifty. 
Bible, 1551. 


He would rather have Antonio's flesh 
Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe him. Shak, 


3. To be obliged to ascribe to; to be obliged for, 


By me upheld, that he may know how frail 

His fallen condition, and to me owe 

All his deliverance, and to none but me. 
Owe, v.i. 1. To be bound or obliged. 


Also ye owen to incline and bow your heart to take the 
patience of our Lord Jesus Christ, as saith Peter in his epis- 
tles. Chaucer. 

2. To be due to; to be the consequence or re- 
sult of, 


O, deem thy fall not owed to man's decree. Pope. 


Ow’el-ty, 1. [A half French or half Latin word, 
from owe.] (Law.) Equality; as, owelty of parti- 
tion; — sometimes written ovelty and ovealty. 

= Cowell. Wharton. Burrill. 

Ow/en-ite, n. A follower of Robert Owen, who 
proposed to re-organize society by banishing the 
usual motives of action, including religion in any 
of its special forms, and establishing the social edi- 
fice on a basis of co-operation and mutual useful- 

_ness. Smart. 

Ow/ing,p.a. [This is used in a passive form, con- 
trary to analogy, for owen or owed, But the use is 
inveterately established. ] 

1. Required by moral obligation to be paid; due; 
as, the money owing to a laborer for services, or to 
another country for goods. 

2. Ascribable, as to a cause; consequential; as, 
misfortunes are often owing to vices or miscalcula- 
tions. 

3. Imputable, as to an agent; as, his recovery 
from sickness is owing less to his physician than to 
the strength of his constitution, 

Owl, n. [A-S. @e, D. wil, 
O.#H. Ger. &la, Qwila, M. 
H. Ger. tule, twwel, N. H. 
Ger. eule, Icel. ugla, Sw. 
uggla, Dan. wugle, allied 
to Lat. wlula.] (Ornith.) 
(a.) A nocturnal carnivo- 
rous bird, of a short, stout 
form, with downy feathers 
andalarge head. The eyes 
are prominent, and sur- 
rounded by a fringe of stiff 
feathers; the ears are also 
large, and similarly sur- 
eee by a oveane eS Ni 

ringe. Some species have : 
Ereouia tufts on the head, Bam Owl (Strix flammea), 
and are hence called horned owls. 'The.screech-owl, 
or barn-owl (Strix flammea), is of a rusty red color, 
mottled with white. The great horned owl is Bubo 
Virginiana. The snowy owl is Strix nivea, called 
also harfang. (b.) A variety of pigeon. 

Owl, v.i. [¢mp. & p.p. OWLED; p. pr. & vb. n. OWL- 
ING.] [From ov, n.] 

[Prov. png.) 


Milton. 
[ Obs.] 
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1. To go prying about; to prowl. 

2. Hence, to carry on a contraband or unlawfu 
trade;—so called from its being practiced chiefly 
in the night. [£ng.] 

Ow l/er (Synop., § 130), ». [From owl, v.i., supra.] 
One who conveys contraband goods. 

Owlet, n. [Diminutive of owl. Cf. HowLer.] A 
little owl; also, an owl. 

Owl’/-eYed (-id), a. Having eyes like an owl’s. 

Owl/ing,n. [From owl,v.i.] The offense of trans- 
porting wool or sheep out of England contrary to 
the statute. Blackstone. 

Owlish, a. Resembling an owl. 

Owl/-light (owl/lit), m. Glimmering or imperfect 

_ light. Warburton. 

Own, a. [O. Eng. owen, awen, auen, aughene, A-S. 
dgen, p. pr. of @gan, to possess; O. Sax. égan, O. 
H. Ger. eigan, N. H. Ger. & D. eigen, Icel. eigin, 
Sw., Dan., & L. Ger. egen. See Owe.] 1. Be- 
longing to; belonging exclusively to; peculiar ;— 
most frequently following a possessive pronoun 
(as my, our, thy, your, his, her, it, their), in or- 
der to render emphatic the idea of ownership or 
property, and sometimes of exclusive ownership ; 
as, my own father, that is, my true and not my re- 
puted father; my own composition, that is, that 
which I wrote, and no one else. ‘‘ No man was his 
own [i. e., n0 man was himself, or in his senses].” 

” Shak. 

Own, v. t. [imp. & p. p. OWNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
OWNING.] [From the adjective. ] 

1. To hold as property ; to have a legal or rightful 
title to; to be the proprietor or possessor of; as, to 
own a house. 

2. To acknowledge the possession of; to claim or 
admit as belonging to, as property, and the like, 

When you come, find me out, 
And own me for your son. Dryden. 

3. To ayow as one’s own; that is, as that for 
which one is responsible; to acknowledge; to ad- 
mit; to confess; as, to own a fault. 


‘The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide; 


But his sagacious eye an inmate owns. Keats. 
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Own/er, n. One who owns; a rightful proprietor; 
one who has the legal or rightful title, whether he 

_is the possessor or not. 

Own/er-ship,n. The state of being an owner; the 
right to own; exclusive right of possession; legal 
or just claim or title; proprietorship. 

Owre (our),7”. [N.H. Ger. auer, ur, auerochs, O. 
H. Ger. 27, Qr-ohso, Lat.-Ger. wrus. Cf. AUROCHS.] 
The same as AuROcHS. [Obs.] Chaucer. Spenser. 

Owse, an [See OozE.] Bark of oak beaten or 

Ow/’ser,§ ground small, and mixed with water; 
—the same as OOZE. ‘ Ash. 
x, n.; pl. OX/EN (6ks/n). [A-8. owa, ohsa, O. Fries. 
oxa, Icel. ow, oxe, oxi, Sw. & Dan. owe, O. H. Ger. 
ohso, M. H. Ger. ohse, N. H. Ger. ochs, ochse, D. os, 
Goth. auhsa, auhsus, allied to Skr. ukshan, wakshas, 
Lat. vacca, Gael. agh, W. ych, Armor.os.] The male 
of the bovine genus of quadrupeds, especially when 
castrated and grown to its full size, or nearly so. 

t= The young male is called, in America, a steer. 
The same animal, not castrated, is called a bul/. These 
distinctions are well established in regard to domestic 
animals of this genus. When wild animals of this kind 
are spoken of, ox is very often applied both to the male 
and female. The name oz is never applied to the cow, 
or female of the domestic kind. Oven, in the plural, may 
comprehend both the male and female. 

Ox-ii¢’id, m. (Chem.) An oxygen acid; an acid 
which contains oxygen. 

Ox-al/a-mide, 7. (Chem.) The same as OXAMIDE. 

Ox/a-late, n. [Fr. oxalate. See OxAuic, infra.] 
(Chem.) A salt formed by a combination of oxalic 
acid with a base. 

Ox-al/ie, a. [Fr. owalique, from Lat. oxalis, Gr. 
dfaXis, a sort of sorrel, from é6fis, sharp, pungent, 
acid.] Pertaining to, contained in, or obtained 
from, sorrel. 

Oxalic acid, an acid found in many plants, to which it 
gives a sourish taste, as the wood-sorrel (Oxalis acéto- 
sella), and many lichens. It is very poisonous in large 
doses. This acid is prepared chemically for various uses. 
Under the name of salt of lemons, it is used to remove 
ink spots, iron rust, &c. 

Ox'a-lis,n. [See supra.] (Bot.) A genus of plants 
having an acid taste; wood-sorrel. Gray. 

Ox!/a-lite (49), n. (Min.) A yellow mineral consist- 
ing of oxalate of iron; humboldtine. Dana. 
x/a-mide, n. (Chem.) A substance obtained by 
the distillation of oxalate of ammonia, and differing 
from it in containing two equivalents less of water. 
x/bane,n. (Bot.) A plant; Buphonos. Ainsworth. 

Ox’/bird, n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus Tringa; 
a species of sandpiper. 
x/=bow, n. Part of an ox-yoke, consisting of a 
curved piece of wood to encircle an ox’s neck, 
x/e¥e (-i),. [From ow and eye.] 

1. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the genus Buphthalmum, 
(b.) A plant of the genus Anthemis. (c.) The ox- 
eye daisy or Chrysanthemum. (d.) A plant of the 
genus Heleniwm ; sneeze-wort. 

2. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus Parus (P. 
major); the greater titmouse. 

©x!-e¥ed (-id), a. Having large, full eyes, like those 
of an ox. Burton. 

Ox!-fly¥, n. A fly hatched under the skin of cattle. 

Ox’ging, n. [From ox and gang, q.v.] (0. Eng. 
Laws.) As much land as an ox can plow in a sea- 
son; said to be fifteen acres, or, as others allege, 
twenty acres. 
x/-goad, n. An instrument with a sharp iron 
point for goading on oxen, 
x/-héad,n. The head of an ox; —a term of con- 


tempt. [Obs.] 
Dost make a mummer of me, ox-head ? Marston. 
Ox’héal, n. <A plant; Helleborus fatidus ; bear's 


foot; setterwort, or stinking hellebore. Booth. 
x/-hide, nm. 1. The skin of an ox, which when 
tanned makes a thick quality of leather used for 
articles requiring great strength. 
2. A measure of land, being as much as could be 
encircled by a hide cut into narrow strips. 
Simmonds. 
Ox/id-a-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. oxidabilité, oxydabilité.] 
The capability of being converted into an oxide. 
x/fid-a-ble, a. [Fr. oxvidable, oxydable, It. ossida- 
bile.] _Capable of being converted into an oxide, 
Ox/id-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. OXIDATED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. SAID ATING [Fr. oxider, oxyder, Sp. owi- 
dar, It. ossidare. See OxIDE.] (Chem.) To convert 
into an oxide, as metals and other substances, by 
combination with oxygen. 
g2 It differs from acidify, to make acid, or to con- 
vert into an acid, as in oxidation the oxygen that enters 
into combination is not sufficient to form an acid. 
Ox/id-a’tion, n. [Fr. ovidation, oxrydation, Sp. ox- 
idacion, It. ossidazione. See supra.| (Chem.) The 
operation or process of converting into an oxide, as 
metals or other substances, by combining with them 
a certain portion of oxygen. 
x/id-a/tor, n. [From owidate, q.v.} (Chem.) A 
contrivance for causing the external current of air 
to impinge on the flame of the Argand lamp; — 
called also oxygenator. ; 
xfide, n. [Fr. owvide, oxyde, ERs oxido, It. ossido, 
The French word was correctly spelt with 7 in- 
stead of y in the second syllable, till about the 
year 1840, when, in ignorance or forgetfulness of 
the true history and composition of the term, the 
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. Ox’/y-chl5/rie, a. 


OXIDIZABLE 


pa hy was changed to make it represent the 

v of the Greek word 6fvs, from which it was sup- 
posed to be directly derived.) (Chem.) A com- 
pound of oxygen and a base destitute of acid and 
salifying properties. 

(= This word has been variously written oxide, oryd, 
oxyde, and oxid. It was introduced into the present sys- 
tem of chemical nomenclature by Guyton de Morveau in 

1787, and was by him and his associates of the French 
Academy spelled oxide, the first syllable of Fr. oxigéne, 
or orygéne, being prefixed to the last syllable of acide, to 
denote a substance, not acid, formed by the combination 
of some simple body with oxygen, it not being at that 
time known that any of the oxides possess acid proper- 
ties. The same termination, as indicative of combina- 
tion, is added to the first syllable or syllables of the names 
of other elements. ‘Thus, from chlorine, sulphur, phos- 
phorus, iodine, carbon, bromine, and nitrogen, we have 
respectively chloride, sulphide, phosphide, iodide, car- 

ide, bromide, and nitride. These words, and others 
formed on the same analogy, are often spelled without 
the final e, and some writers have therefore omitted the e 
from oxide also; but this form of the word (oid) is very 
unusual. From an oversight of the history and true com- 
position of the term, many have been led to write a y in- 
stead of 7 in the last syllable, oryd or oxyde, as if the y 
were necessary to represent the v of the Greek df%¢ ; 
whereas, in the original formation of this word, no imme- 
diate reference was had to the Greek, as has already 
been shown. Besides, it may be observed that the Greek 
itself has other words, such as éfos, 6faAewos, dfaXis, 
étiva, &c., formed from the same root as dzés5, but with- 
out the v of that adjective, or in which the » is changed 
into some other vowel. The orthography oxide, or oxid, 
is, therefore, both historically and etymologically to be 
preferred; and not only so, but it is better supported by 
usage than oxryd or oxyde, being the form of spelling 
adopted by the great majority of chemists and scientific 
writers both in England and America. 


Ox/id-iz/a-ble, a. Capable of being oxidized. 
x/id-ize, v.t. [imp. & p.p. OXIDIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. OXIDIZING.] To convert into an oxide; to 
oxidate. 


t=" Oxidize and its derivatives are now more gener- 
ally used than ovidate. 


Ox/id-ize/ment, n. Oxidation. 

Ox-id/@-12/ted, a. (Chem.) Existing in the state of 
a protoxide ; — said of an oxide. 

Ox/i-5d ie, a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, containing, or 
consisting of, oxygen and iodine. 

Ox/lip, n. (Bot.) A plant; the great cowslip; Pri- 
mula elatior. 

Ox-0/ni-an, n. <A student or graduate of Oxford 
University, in England. 
x/péck-er,n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus Bu- 
phaga, found in South Africa; beef-eater. Baird. 
x/=-pith, n. Ox-marrow. [Obs.] Marston. 

Ox/-stall, n. A stall or stand for oxen. 
x/ter, n. [A-S. oxta, oxn, allied to Lat. azvilla, 
Ger. achsel.] The armpit. [Prov. Eng. 

Ox’/tongue (dks/tting), n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of 
the genus Picris. (b.) A plant of the genus Aw- 
chusa; bugloss. (c.) A plant of the genus Hel- 
minthia (H. echioides), having stout prickles. 

Eng. Cyc. 

(Chem.) Pertaining to, or con- 
sisting of, oxygen and chloric acid ; — said of a cer- 
tain acid obtained from chlorate of potassa, and 
called also hyperchloric and perchloric acid. 
x/y-erate, n. [Gr. dfixparov, from ézis, sharp, 
acid, and xepay, xepavvoyat, to mix; Fr. oxycrat, Sp. 
oxicrate, It. ossicrato.] A mixture of water and 
vinegar. aed, Wiseman. 

Ox!/y-gen, n. ([Fr. oxigéne, oxygéne, Sp. oxigeno, 
It. ossigeno, from Gr. 6%%¢, sharp, acid, and yévecv, 
yelveodsat, yiyvecsat, to bring forth, to generate ;— 
so called because originally supposed to be an es- 
sential part of every acid.] 

1. (Chem.) A gaseous element, destitute, in its 
ordinary condition, of taste, color, and smell, pos- 
sessing strong chemical affinities. Its combination 
with bodies, when rapid, produces combustion, and 
in slower form, oxidation. It serves to support life, 
and, though heavier than air, forms about twenty- 
two per cent. of the atmosphere. By composition 
with hydrogen, it forms water. In certain condi- 
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tions, it is peculiarly active, and possesses both 
edor and taste, and is thes Known as ozone. 
2. Bleaching powder ;—a manufacturing term. 

Ow y-sen-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. OXYGENATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. OxXYGENATiNG.} [Fr. oxigéner, oxy- 
gener, Sp. oxigenar, It. ossigenare.] 
cause to combine with oxygen. 
x/y-gen-a/tion, n. [Fr. oxigénation, oxygéna- 
tion, Sp. oxigenacion, It. ossigenazione. See su- 
pra.) The act, operation, or process, of combining 
with oxygen. 
y’y-Sen-a/tor, n. See OxXIDATOR. 

EAA en-iz/a-ble, a, Capable of being oxygen- 
ized. 

Ox!/y-Zen-ize, v.t. [imp. & p.p. OXYGENIZED; p. 
pr. & vb, n. OXYGENIZING.] ‘To convert into an ox- 
ide; to oxygenate. 
x/y-Zen-1ze/ment, n. Oxygenation. 

wes en-otis, a. Pertaining to oxygen, or obtained 

rom it. 

Ox’/y-gin, n. [Fr. oxigone, oxygone, Sp. oxigonio, 
It. ossigono, from Gr. 6f%¢, sharp, and ywvia, an an- 
gle.] (Geom.) A triangle having three acute angles. 


Yeolo- 
Ox Ys’onal, a. Having acute angles. Barlow, 


Ox’/y-go/ni-al, 
x/y-hy’dro-gen,a. Of, or pertaining to, a mix- 
ture or combination of oxygen and hydrogen; as, 
oxyhydrogen gas. 

Oxyhydrogen blowpipe (Chem.), a kind of blowpipe, 
in which oxygen and hydrogen gases are burned together 
in order to produce an intense heat. —Oxyhydrogen mi- 
croscope, a form of microscope arranged so as to use the 
light produced by burning lime or limestone under a cur- 
rent of oxyhydrogen gas, in the place of sunlight. 


Ox’y-mél,n. [Fr. oxymel, Sp. oximel, oximiel, It. 
ossimele, Lat. oxymelt, Gr. éfbpnedt, from df%s, acid, 
and pédc, honey.] A mixture of vinegar and honey, 

Oxymel, that is to say. honey and water sodden together, 
with the said roots and seeds tot fennel and parsley], and a 
quantity of vinegar put thereto in the boiling, is very com- 
mendable. Sir T. Elyot. 

Ox'y-mdo'ron, mn. [Gr. d%6uwpov, a smart saying, 
which at first view appears foolish, from 6fipwpos, 
pointedly foolish, from dfs, sharp, pointed, and 
popoés, dull, foolish.) (Rhet.) A figure in which an 
epithet of a quite contrary signification is added to 
a word; as, cruel kindness. 

Ox/y-mi/ri-ate, n. (Chem.) A chloride;—a term 
formerly applied to the chlorides, on the supposition 
that they were compounds of a supposed acid, called 
oxymuriatic acid, and a base. 

Oxymuriate of lime, the chloride of lime, a compound 
of great value for bleaching. 


Ox/y-mii/ri-it/ie, a. [From oxygen and muriatic, 
q.v.; Fr. ovymuriatique.| (Chem.) Pertaining to, 
or consisting of, oxygen and muriatic acid. 


Oxymuriatic acid, chlorine, formerly so called, on the 
supposition that it was a compound of oxygen and muri- 
riatic acid. 

Ox!y-o'pi-a, n. [Gr. 6%%5, sharp, and dys, sight. ] 
x/y-o-py, (Med.) Excessive acuteness of the 
sense of sight, owing to increased sensibility of the 
retina. Dunglison. 

Ox-¥ph/o-ny,n. [Gr. 6f%s, sharp, and dwr4, voice. ] 
Acuteness of voice. 

Ox-rli-@,n. (Gr. 6%is, sour.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, including but a single species (O. digyna), 
the leaves of which have an acid taste similar to that 
of sorrel; mountain sorrel. . Gray. 

Ox-¥r/rho-dine (oks-ir/ro-din), n. [Gr. dfuppddivor, 
(sc. €\awy), from d%is, acid, and pédivos, made of 
roses, from fddov, the rose.] (Aed.) A mixture of 
two parts of the oil of roses with one of the vinegar 
of roses. Floyer. 
x/y-salt,n. [From oxygen and salt, q.v.; Fr. ox- 
ysel, from oxygéene, oxygen, and sel, salt.] (Chem.) 
A compound of an acid containing oxygen and a 
salifiable base. , sieke 

Ox/y-stil/phu-ret, n. (Chem.) A combination of 
sulphur with a metallic oxide, 
xfy-tone, a. [Gr. dzirovos, from 6f%s, sharp, and 
tévos, tone.] Having an acute sound. Walker, 
x/y-toOne, 7”. 1. An acute sound, 


oO unite or 








OZONOMETRY 


2. (Gr. Gram.) A word having the acute accent 
on the last syllable, 

O’yer, n. [Norm. Fr. oyer, hearing; Fr. owir, O. Fr. 
oir, Pr. auzir, It. udire, Lat. audire, to hear. ] 
(Law.) The hearing, as of a deed, bond, &c., as 
when a defendant in court prays oyer of a writing. 


gies Blackstone. 
O’yEzx (5/y&s) (Synop., § 130). [Also oyes.] [Ov Br: 
oyez, hear ye. See supra.] Hear; attend;—a term 
used by criers of courts to secure silence and attract 
attention before making a proclamation. It is thrice 
repeated, and commonly pronounced O yes. 
Oy’let,n. [Fr. wiliet.] 1. The same as Eyreuer, 
See EYELET. 
2. See OILLET, 
Oy'let-hole, n. The same as EYELET-HOLE. 
Oys/ter,n. [O.Fr. oistre, N. Fr. huitre, PrySp., 
& Pg. ostra, It. ostrice, Lat. ostrea, ostreum, Gr. 
dorpeoy, allied to dcréov, bone, and named from its 
hardness; A-S. ostre, D. oester, Dan. dster, Sw. & 
Icel. ostra, O. H. Ger. aostar, O. Ger. uster, N. H. 
Ger. auster.] (Zodl.) A mollusk of the genus Os- 
trea, having a bivalve shell, usually found on gravel 
or sand, or adhering to rocks or other fixed sub- 
stances in salt water which is shallow, or in the 
mouths of rivers. OQ. edulis, to which, in popular 
language, the name is especially and almost exclu- 
sively applied, is the common species, extensively 
used for food. 


Oyster catcher (Ornith.), a bird of the genus Hamato- 
pus (H. ostralegus), which subsists upon shell-fish. It 
is a native of the north or Europe.— Oyster dredge, a 
small drag-net for bringing up oysters from the bottom of 
the sea. — Oyster patty, a pasty or patty made with oys- 
ters, and baked. Simmonds. 





American Oyster Catcher (Hematopus ostralegus). 


Oys/ter-plant, ». (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the genus 
Tragopogon, the root of which, when cooked, 
somewhat resembles the oyster in taste, whence the 
name; salsify. (b.) A plant found on the sea-coast 
of Scotland (Lithospermum maritimum), the leaves 
of which are considered as tasting like oysters. 

Baird. 

n. A woman whose occupa- 

Oys/ter-wife, tion is to sell oysters; alow 

Oys/ter-wom/an, woman, 

O-zé/na, n. [Lat. oz@na, Gr. bfatva, from dferv, to 
smell; It. & Sp. ozena, Fr. ozéne.] (Med.) A fetid 

_ ulcer in the nostril. 

O/’10-¢@/rite, n. [Gr. dferv, to smell, and xnpés, 
wax.|] (Min.) A substance like a resinous wax in 
consistency and translucency, having a weak bitu- 
minous odor, found in Moldavia, and elsewhere, in 
connection with rock salt and coal. It has been 

_made into candles, Called also mineral wax. Ure. 

O/z0-na/tion, n. The act or process of treating 

Faraday. 


_ with ozone. 
[Gr. dew, to smell, because the pres- 


Oys/ter=wénch, 


O/zOne, n. 
ence of this agent is supposed to be sometimes at- 
tended by apeculiar smell.] Oxygen in an active 
or highly electro-negative state. Faraday. 

0-20/ni-fi-ea/tion, n. The act of producing ozone, 

O’/zo-mize (Synop., §130), v.t. [imp. & p. p. 0Z0- 
NIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. OZONIZING.] To change 
into ozone; also, to combine or impregnate with 


ozone, 
0/z0-nbm/e-ter, n. [From ozone and Gr. pérpor, 
measure.] An instrument for ascertaining the 


amount of ozone in the atmosphere. Faraday. 
0/z0-no-mét/rie, a. Relating to, or employed in, 
_ozonometry ; as, ozonometric observations. 
O’/z0o-nbm/e-try, n. The determination of the 
amount of ozone in the atmosphere. 
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P the twelfth consonant, and the sixteenth letter 

9 in the order of the English alphabet, is formed 
by closely compressing the lips, and separating 
them suddenly with an explosive emission of breath, 
asin part, pap. P is called a pure mute, because 
it has no sound. Like the other pure mutes, & 
and ¢, it gives an abruptness to the sound which 
immediately precedes or follows it, according as it 
is itself final or initial in the syllable, as in imp, 
play. P is closely related to 6 and m, all three of 
these letters representing labial sounds, p being the 
labial mute, b the labial sonant, and m the labial 
nasal. P is convertible into b and f, and sometimes 
into v. The combination ph has the same sound as 
J, as in philosophy, being equivalent to the Gr. ¢. 
See Principles of Pronunciation, §§ 84, 85. 

Pi/agse,n. [Written also peage and pedage.] [O.Fr. 
paage, puiage, N. Pr. péage, Sp. peage, It. pedaggio, 
L. Lat. paagium, peagium, pedagium, pedaticum, 
from Lat. pes, pedis, foot.] A toll for passage over 


another person’s grounds. [Obs.] Burke. 
Paas (paws), 2. [D. paasch.| The Easter festival. 
[Local, U. S.] Bartlett. 


Paas eggs, hard-boiled eggs, often dyed of various col- 
ors, cracked together at the Easter festival. 


Pab/i-lar,a. [Lat. pabularis, from pabulum, food. 
See PABuLuUM.] Pertaining to pabulum or food; 
affording food. 

Pab/ii-la/tion, n. LObs.] [Lat. pabulatio, from 
pabulari, to feed, from pabulum, food. See PAsu- 
LUM. 

ils er of feeding or procuring food. Cockeram. 

2. Food; fodder. 

Pab/ti-lotis, a. [Lat. pabulosus, from pabulum, 
food. See infra.] Affording aliment or food; ali- 
mental. [{are.] Browne. 

Pab/ii-liim, n. [Lat., from pascere, pavi, to pas- 
ture, to feed; Sp. pabulo.] 

. 1. The means of nutriment to animals or plants; 
ood. 

2. That which supplies the means of combus- 
tion; fuel. 

Pda’'ea,n. (Pg.& 
Braz.; pak or 
pag in other 
parts of South 
America.) (Zo- 
ol.) A small, ro- 
dent mammal 
(Celogenys pa- 
ca), found in p 
South America, i 
having black- Paca (Ceelogenys paca). 
ish-brown fur, with four rows of parallel white 
spots along its sides; the spotted cavy. Itis nearly 
allied to the agouti, the guinea-pig, &c. 

Pa/‘eal, n. (Bot.) A Peruvian tree possessing medi- 
cinal qualities. Crabb. 

Pa-eiine’,n. A species of hickory. See PECAN. 

Pa’eate, a. [Lat. pacatus, p. p. of pacare, to 

Pa’ca-ted, pacify, from pax, pacis, peace, It. 
pacato, Sp. pacato, pacado.} Appeased; peaceful; 
tranquil. [are. 

Pa-ea/tion, n. [Lat. pacatio, from pacare. See 
supra.) The act of appeasing. ‘‘ The pacation of 
Ireland.” Coleridge. 

Pace,n. [Fr. & Pr. pas, O. Fr. pais, Sp. paso, Pg. 
& It. passo, from Lat. passus, a step, pace, origi- 
nally a stretching out of the feet in walking; from 
pandere, passum, to spread, stretch. } 

A step; especially, the space included between 
the two feet in walking, usually estimated at two 
and a half linear feet; often, in measuring dis- 
tances by stepping, the space of one fifth of a rod 
or three and three tenths feet. 

ea A single movement of the foot in walking; a 
step. 
_ 3. Manner of walking; gait; degree of celerity 
in walking; as, a slow or quick pace. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. Shak. 

4. Movement or act in business; step. [Rare.] 

The first pace neces i j i 
into confiddnes with Spain cae oroaw 

5. A mode of stepping among horses, in which 
the legs on the same side are lifted together; amble. 

They rode, but authors having not 
Determined whether pace or trot. Tludibras, 

6. A part of a floor elevated slightly above the 
rest; adais. [Prov. Eng.] 

Geometrical pace, the space between the spot where 
one foot is set down to that where the same foot is again 
set down, loosely estimated at five feet, or by some at four 
feet and two fifths. [0bs.]— To keep or hold pace with, 
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i. 


to keep up with; to go or move as fast as. ‘In intellect 
and attainments he kept pace.with his age.” Southey. 

Pace, v. i. [imp. & p. p. PACED (past); p. pr. & 
vb. n. PACING. ] 

1. To go; to walk; to move. Spenser. 

2. To go at a pace; to walk slowly. 

3. To move by lifting the legs on the same side 
together, as a horse; to amble. 

Pace, v.¢. 1. To walk over with measured steps; 
to walk slowly over or upon. ‘Pacing light the 
velvet plain.” Warton. 

2. To measure by steps or paces; as, to pace a 
piece of ground. 

3. To cause to take measured steps; to cause to 
move or progress; to regulate the motion of, 

If you can, pace your wisdom 
In that good path that I would wish it go. Shak. 

t= Paced is often used adjectively in composition; 
as, slow-paced, thorough-paced, and the like. 

Pa/¢er, n. One who paces; especially, a horse that 
paces. 

Pa-cha/, or Pii/gha, n. [Fr.] See Paswa. 

Pach/a-cea@’mae, n. A divinity held in the high- 
est reverence by the ancient Peruvians, and wor- 
shiped by them as the creator of the universe. 

Pa-cha/lie (pa-shaw/lik), a. See PASHALIC. 

Pa-cha/lie (pa-shaw/lik), n. The same as PASHA- 
Lic. See PASHALIC, 

Pach'y-ctph’a-la, n. pl. (Gr. maxis, thick, and 
xegdadn, head.] (Zodl.) A tribe of crustaceans, in- 
cluding those species of parasitic entomastraca 
which have broad, shield-shaped heads. Baird. 

Pach’/y-dae/’tyl, n. [From Gr. wayis, thick, and 
daxrvdos, a finger, a toe.] (Zodl.) A bird or other 


animal having thick toes. Hitchcock. 
Pach’y-daie’tyl-otis, a. [See supra.] Having 
thick toes. Hitchcock. 


Pach’y-dérm,n. [Fr. pachyderme, from Gr. raxi- 
depos, thick-skinned, from raxvs, thick, and déppa, 
skin.] (Zodél.) A non-ruminant hoofed animal; one 
of the Pachydermata. 

Paeh/y-dérm/al, a. Of, or relating to, the pachy- 
derms; as, pachydermal dentition. R. Owen. 

Pach'y-dérm/’a-ta, n. pl. (Zoél.) An order of 
mammals which have hoofs, but do not rnminate, 
and which are distinguished for the thickness of 
their skins, including the elephant, mastodon, hip- 
popotamns, rhinoceros, tapir, horse, hog, and the 

ike. 

Paeh’/y-dérm/a-totis, a. Pertaining to a pachy- 
derm, or to the order Pachydermata. 

Pach/y-dérm/oid, a. Related to the pachyderms, 
or thick-skinned mammals. 

Paeh/’y-ote, n. [Gr. taxis, thick, and ots, wréc, 
ear.] One of a family of bats, including those 
which have thick external ears. Brande, 

Pa-ehip'te-ris, n. (Gr. taxis, thick, and trépis, 
a kind of fern having feathery leaves, from mrepév, 
feather.] (Paleon.) An extinct genus of ferns, 
found fossil. Eng. Cyc. 

Pa-ciffie, a, [Lat. pacificus, from pax, pacis, peace, 
and facere, to make; Fr. pacijique, Pr. pacific, It. & 
Sp. pacijico. | 

1. Suited to make or restore peace; adapted to 
reconcile differences; peace-making; conciliatory ; 
mild; appeasing; as, pacific propositions. ‘‘ These 
pacific words ensue.” Pope. 

2. Attended or characterized by peace; calm; 
tranquil; as, a pacific state of things. 

Pacific Ocean (Geog.), the great ocean between Amer- 
ica and Asia, so called on account of the exemption from 
violent tempests which early navigators supposed it en- 
joyed;— called also, simply, the Pacific. 

Syn. — Peace-making; appeasing; mild; gentle; con- 
ciliatory; tranquil; calm; quiet; peaceful; peaceable. 
Pa-¢cif/ie-a-ble, a, Capable of being pacified; pla- 

cable. [Rare.] 

The conscience is not pacijicable while sin is within to 


vex it. Bp. Halt. 
Pa-ciffie-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, peace; pa- 
cific. ‘Pacifical and Christian ends.” Wotton. 


Pa-ciffie-al-ly, adv. In a pacific manner; peace- 
fully; peaceably. 

Pa-¢if/i-ca/tion, or Pac/i-fi-ea’tion, n. [Lat. 
pacificatio, Fr. pacification, Sp. pacificacion, It. 
pacificazione. See Paciry.] The act of pacifying 
or of making peace between parties at variance; 
reduction to a peaceful state; reconcilement. 

He sent to the French king his chaplain... as best sorting 
with an embassy of pacification. Bacon. 

Pa-cif/i-ea/tor, or Pac/i-fi-ea/tor, n. [Lat.; Fr. 
pacificateur, It. pacificatore, Sp. pacificador.] One 
who, or that which, pacifies; a peace-maker. 

Pa-cif/i-ea-to-ry (50), a. Lat. pacificatorius.] 
Tending to make peace; conciliatory. 
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Pac/i-fi/er, n. One who pacifies. 
Pac/i-ff, v. t. ne & p. Pp. PACIFIED; p. pr. & vb. 


mn. PACIFYING.] [Fr. pacifier, Pr. & Sp. pacijicar, 
It. & Lat. pacijicare, from Lat. pacijicus. See PA- 
CIFIC. 

1. To appease, as wrath or other violent passion 
or appetite; to calm; to still; to quiet; to allay the 
agitation or excitement of; as, to pacify a man 
when angry; to pacify hunger; to pacify importu- 
nate demands. 

Not one diverting syllable now, at a pinch, to ieeey our 


mistress! Estrange. 
2. To restore peace to; to tranquilize; as, to 
pacify countries in contention. Bacon. 


Pack, n. [L. & H. Ger. pack, D. pak, Dan. pakke, 


Sw. packa, pack, Icel. packi, baggi, Gael. pac, paca, 
Ir. pac, pacadh, allied to Gael. bag, balg, a bag, W. 
baich, Armor. beach, a burden or Toad, W. balleg, a 
purse; It. pacco, a pack, packet. Cf. BAG.] 

1. A bundle made up and prepared to be carried ; 
a bale; especially, a bundle made up to be carried 
on the back. 

2. A burdensome load; as, a pack of sorrows. 
“ A pack of blessings.” Shak. 

{7 In this sense, corrupted into peck; as, a peck of 
troubles. 

3. A number or quantity of connected or similar 
things; as, (a.) A set of playing cards; the cards 
used inagame. (b.) A number of hounds or dogs, 
hunting or kept together; that is, a crowd or as- 
semblage united. (c.) A number of persons united 
in a bad design or practice; as, a pack of thieves or 
knaves. 

4. A large area of floating pieces of ice driven 
together more or less closely. Kane. 

5. (Hydropathy.) (a.) The act or process of envel- 
oping in numerous coverings, especially when sur- 
rounded with a wet sheet. (b.) The state of being 
thus enveloped or wrapped up. 

6. [A-S. pecan, to deceiye.] A loose or lewd 
person; one who deceives by false appearances. 
[ Obs.] Skelton, 

7. An agreement or contract; a pact. [Obs.] 

It was found straight that this was a gross pack betwixt 
Saturninus and Marius. North. 

Was not a pack agreed ’twixt thee and me? Daniel. 


Pack, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. PACKED (pakt); p. pr. & 


vb, 2. PACKING.] [Ger. packen, D. pakken, Dan. 
pakke, Sw. & Icel. packa. See supra.] 

1. To place together and prepare for transporta- 
tion; to make up into a bundle or bale; hence, to as- 
semble and compact together; to press into close 
order or narrow compass; as, to pack goods in a 
box; to pack fish. ‘A heap of strange materials 
packed up with wonderful art.” Addison, 

2. To fill or load, as that which is to contain or 
carry; to crowd into, or pile upon, in order to 
transportation; to make full; to stow away within; 
as, to pack a trunk. 

3. To put together, as cards, in such a manner as 
to secure the game unfairly; to sort and arrange 
fraudulently in card-playing. ‘‘And mighty dukes 
pack cards for half a crown.” Pope. 

4. Hence, to bring together unfairly and fraudu- 
lently for the attainment of some unjust end: to 
compose by iniquitous collusion ; as, to pack a 
jury ;— sometimes, to bring about, manage, or gain 
over, by unfair and fraudulent means, 

The expected council was dwindling into...a packed as- 
sembly of Italian bishops. Atterbury. 


He lost his life... upon a nice point subtilely devised and 
packed by his enemies. Fuller. 


5. To send off; to dispatch; as, to pack a beg- 
gar off. 

6. (Hydropathy.) To envelop in numerous cover- 
ings, especially when surrounded with a wet sheet. 

7. (Mech.) To render impervious, or to fit or ad- 
just so as to move without giving passage to air, 
water, or steam, by filling or surrounding with 
suitable materials; as, to pack a joint; to pack the 
piston of a steam-engine. 

To send packing, to drive away; to send off roughly or 
in disgrace; to dismiss unceremoniously. “ The Parlia- 
ment, to their immortal honor, presently sent him pack- 
ing.” outh. 


Pack, v. i. 1. To form things into packs or bun- 


dles; to make up bales or packages; to put up a 
thing closely. 

2. To admit of stowage; to allow of making up 
for transportation or storage ; to become com- 
pressed or to settle together, or so as to form a 
compact mass; as, the goods pack conveniently; 
wet snow packs well; the sand packs in the drain. 

3. To unite in bad measures; to confederate for 
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ill purposes} to joinin collusion, ‘ Go, pack with 
him.” Shak. 
4, To depart in haste; generally with off or away. 


Poor Stella must pack off to town. Swift. 
You shall pack, 
And never more darken my doors again. Zennyson. 


Pack/age,. 1. The act or the style of packing. 

2. A bundle made up for transportation; a pack 
or packet; a bale; as, a package of goods, 

3. A charge made for packing goods. 

4. A duty formerly charged in the port of Lon- 
don on goods imported or exported by aliens, or by 
denizens who were the sons of aliens. 

Paick/-eléth, n. <A cloth for packing goods, or in 
whieh they are tied. 

Pack’-diick,n. [See Duck.] A coarse linen used 
as the material for pack-cloths. ~ 

Pack/’er, n. A person whose business is to pack 
things; especially, one employed in packing pro- 
visions or goods for preservation. 

Pack’et, n. [Fr. paquet, Sp. & Pg. paquete, It. 
pacco, from Ger. pack. See PAcK.] 

r ‘A small pack or package; a little bundle or 
parcel; as, a packet of letters. 

2. A dispatch-vessel; a ship or other vessel em- 
ployed by government to convey letters from coun- 
try to country, or from port to port; hence, a vessel 
employed in conveying dispatches and passengers, 
des and goods on fixed days of sailing. 

. The pannel borne by a pack-horse to carry 
[Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
imp. & Pp. Pp. PACKETED; p. pr. & vb. 


packs or bundles in. 

Pack/et, v. t. 
2. PACKETING. 
1. To make up into a packet or bundle. “ Letters 


well sealed and packeted.” Swift. 
2. To send in a packet or dispatch-vessel, 
Her husband 
Was packeted to France. Ford. 


Paick’et, v. 7. 
vessel. 

Pack/et-boat, n. <A packet. 

Pack/’et-day, n. The day for posting letters, or 
for the departure of a ship. Simmonds. 

Pack/et-ship, n. <A ship that sails regularly be- 
tween distant countries for the conveyance of dis- 

atches, letters, passengers, &c. 

Phek/f5ne, n. [Chin.] The alloy called also white 
copper, or German silver. [Written also pak- 
fong.] Ure. 

Pack/’-horse, . 1. A horse employed in carrying 
packs, or goods and baggage. 

2. A beast of burden. 

Pack’-house,. A warehouse for receiving goods 

Pack’-i¢e, n. A collection of large pieces of float 
ing-ice. Kane. 

Pack/ing, ». 1. Any material used to pack, fill up, 
or make close, as the substance around the piston 
of a pump or other tube, to render it water or air 
tight. 

2. A trick; collusion. [Obs.] Bale. 

3. (Masonry.) A filling of mortar and small 
pieces of stone for the vacant spaces in the middle 
of a wall, and the like, 

Pack/ing-préss, n. A powerful press used to 
pack goods in a small compass. 

Pick/ing-sheet, n. 1. A large cloth for packing 
or covering goods. 

2. (Hydrop.) A wet sheet used in packing at wa- 
ter-cure establishments. 

Pack’-l6ad,7. The load an animal can carry on 
its back. Simmonds. 

Pack’-man, n.; pl, PACK/-MEN, One who bears a 

ack; a peddler, 

Pack’-sad/dle, 7. 
A saddle on which 
packs or burdens 
are laid for convey- 
ance. 

Pack’-staff, n. A 
staff on which a \ 
traveler occasionally 
supports his pack. _§ 

Bp. Hall. = 

Paick’-thréad(pik/- = 
thréd), m. Strong | 
thread or twine used 
in tying up parcels. 

Pick’-way" Mists Ac 


To ply with a packet or dispatch- 







Pack-saddle. 
narrow way by which goods could be conveyed 


only on horses. Halliwell, 

Piack’wax,n. <A large tendon or cartilage in the 
neck of an animal;—called aiso nucha, paxwaz, 
and puxywaxy. See PAXWAX. fay. 

Pa’eo, )n. [Peruy. paco, alpaco.] 

Pa/’eos, 1. (Zo06l.) A 
variety of llama, some- 
times considered as a 4 
species, having long, 
silky hair; alpaca, See 
ALPACA. 

2. [Peruv. paco, pa- 
cu, red, reddish, red- 
dish ore containing sil- 
ver.] (AZin.) An earthy- 
looking ore, consisting 
of brown oxide of iron 
with minute particles 
of native silver. Ure. 


Paco. 
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Paet,. [Lat. pactwml, from paciset, pactus, to make 
a bargain or contract, from pacere, pangere, to fix, 
settle, or agree upon; Fr. pacte, Pr. pati, Sp. pacto, 
It. patto.] An agreement; a league; a compact; a 
covenant, ‘The engagement and pact of society 
which goes by the name of the constitution.” Burke. 

Pae/tion, n. [Lat. pactio, from pacisct, pactus ; O. 
Fr. paction, Pr. pactio, O. Sp. paccion. See su- 
pra.) Anagreement or contract. [Rare] “By a 
mental paction with himself.” W. Scott. 

Pae/tion-al, a, [See supra.] By way of agree- 
ment. Sanderson. 

Pae-ti/tiotis (-tish/us), a. [Lat. pactitius, pacti- 
cius, from pacisci, pactus. See Pact.] Settled by 
agreement or stipulation. 

Pae-t0/li-an, a. Pertaining to the Pactolus, a river 
in Lydia, famous for its golden sands. 

Pad,n. [A-S. pad, pidh. See Patu.] 

1. A foot-path; aroad. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

2. An easy-paced horse. Addison. Pope. 

3. A robber that infests the road on foot; a high- 
wayman ; — usually called foot-pad. 

Pad, v.t. [See Pap, foot-path.] 

1. To travel or walk upon; to tread. 

2. To trample; to tread or beat smooth or level. 

Pad, v.i. [See PAD, foot-path.] 

1. To travel slowly or leisurely. 

2. To rob on foot. 

3. To beat a way smooth and level, 

Pad, . [Probably allied to Eng. wad, q. v.] 

1. Any thing flattened or laid flat, as a pad of 
straw, of wool, &c. 

2. A package of blotting paper, or of some soft, 
flat material for writing upon; as, a blotting-pad ; 
a writing-pad. 

3. A soft saddle, cushion, or bolster stuffed with 
straw, hair, or other soft substance. 

4. A kind of brewing tub. [Prov. Eng.] 

5. A fox’s hoof. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Pad, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PADDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PADDING. ] 

1. To stuff or furnish with padding. 

2. (Calico Printing.) To imbue equally with a 
mordant; as, to pad cloth. Ure. 

Pad/ar, n. Grouts: coarse flour or meal. [Obs. 

Pad/der,n. One who pads; ahighwayman. [| Obs. 

Pad/ding, n. 1. The act or process of making a 
pad. 

2. The impregnation of cloth with a mordant. 

3. The material with which a saddle, garment, 
&e., are stuffed. 

Pad/dle (pid/dl), v.i. [Diminutive of Prov. Eng. 
pad, to go, to walk; Prov. Ger. paddeln, padden, to 
walk with short ae to paddle; N. H. Ger. pat- 
schen, to splash, dash, dabble. Cf. Fr. patowiller, 
patrouwiller, Prov. Fr. patoiller, to paddle, dabble, 
paw, from patte, a paw.] 

1. To use the hands; to handle or finger about. 

2. To beat water with the hands or fect, for 
swimming or in sport. 

Paddling ducks the standing lake desire. Gay. 

3. Especially, to beat the water with oars; to 
propel a boat with a paddle. ‘‘As the men were 
paddling for their lives.” DP? Estrange. 

Pad/d@le (pid/dl), v.t. [imp. & p. p. PADDLED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. PADDLING. 

1. To propel by an oar or paddle. 

2. To trample; to pad. [Prov. Eng.] 

Pad/dle (pid/dl), n. feo’ ae 

1. An oar; especially, a sort of short oar with a 
broad blade, used in propelling and steering canoes 
and boats, by a vertical motion. 

2. Hence, the blade or the broad part of an oar or 
weapon; a short, broad blade, resembling that of 
an oar. 

Thou shalt have a paddle on thy weapon. Deut. xxiii. 13. 


3. One of the broad boards at the circumference 
of a water-wheel, or on the propelling wheel of a 
steam-vessel. 

4, A small gate in sluices or lock-gates to admit 
or let off water. 

5. A paddle-shaped foot, as of the tortoise, croc- 
odile, and the like. 

6. A paddle-staff. [Prov. Eng.] ““ 

7. (Glass Manuf.) An instrument for stirring the 
sand and ashes in the furnace. 

PAd/dle-béam, n. One of the two large timbers 
between which the paddle-wheels of a steamer re- 
volve. 

Piad/dle-board, n. One of the floats on the cir- 
cumference of a steamer’s paddle-wheel. 

PuRd/dle-bdx, n. One of the boxes projecting from 
the side of a steamboat, within which are the pad- 
dle-wheels, 

Pad/dler,n. One who paddles. 

Pid/dle-shaft,n. The axle of asteamer’s wheels, 
with which the crank is connected. 

PRA’ dle-staff, n. 1. A staff headed with broad 
iron, used by plowmen to free the share from earth, 
stubble, and the like ; — called also paddle. [Prov. 
Eng.) . , ; 

3. A long staff, having, at the end, a spike like a 
small spade, used by mole-catchers. [/ng.] 

PAd/dle-wheel, n. A water-wheel used in pro- 
pelling steamboats. 

Phd/dle-wood, n. A light, elastic, and strong 
wood from Guiana, which is preferred to any other 
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for cotton-gin rollers. It is used by the natives for 
paddles, Simmonds. 

Pad/dock,n. [Aug. of A-S. padde, frog, toad; Icel. 
& Sw. padda, Dan. padde, D. pad, padde, Prov. Ger. 
padde, frog, toad.] A large toad or frog. 

The grisly toadstool grown there mi 
And sect dae pedaooks lording onthe eae Spenser. 
Paddock stone, a stone popularly supposed to be ob- 
tained from the head of a toad, and to possess certain 
magical and medicinal virtues, for which reason it is 
sometimes worn as a charm. 

Pad/dock, n. [Corrupted from parrock, q. v.] 

1. A small inclosure under pasture, immediately 
adjoining a stable. Brande. 

2. Aninclosure for races, with hounds, &c. [ Obs.] 
_ 3. A low sledge for removing stones. [ Scot. 

Pad/dock-pipe, n. (Bot.) A plant; Hquisedum 
palustre. 

Pad/dock-stool, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Agaricus ; a mushroom; a toadstool. 

Pad/dy, a. [Perhaps from being on the pad, or 
road, as a tramper, or a highwayman. See PApD.] 
Low in character or manners; mean; contemptible ; 
poor. [Obs.] 

The flower of the pressed English bands are gone, and the 


remnant supplied with such paddy persons as commonly, in 
voluntary procurements, men are glad to accept. Digges, 1585. 

Even after the expiration of four months the conditivun of 
the paddy persons continued most destitute. Motley. 

Pid/dy, n. fore from St. Patrick, the tutelar 
saint of Ireland.} An Irishman ;—in joke or con- 
tempt. 

Pad/dy,n. Ricé not divested of its husk, whether 
standing in the fields, or after being gathered. [ Hast 
Indies.] Malcom. 

Pad/e-li/on,. [Fr. pas de lion, lion’s-foot.] (Bot.) 
A plant; lion’s-foot. Ash, 

Pad/e-soy’,n. See PADUASOY. 

Pi di-shah’,n. (Per. pddishah, padshah, badshah, 
from pdd, protector, from Skr. pati, master, lord 
from pd, to rule, protect, and Per. shdh, king. 
Chief ruler; monarch; sovereign ;—the title of the 
supreme sovereign among the Persians and Turks. 

Pad/lock, n. [Probably because it was originally 
a lock for a pad gate, or agate 
opening to a path.] A lock 
having a semicircular link 
jointed at one end so that it 
can be opened, the other end 
being fastened by the bolt; — 
used for fastening by passing 
the link through a staple, and 
the like. Prior. 

Pad/léck, v.t. [imp. &p.p. 
PADLOCKED (pad/lokt); p. 
pr. & vb. nN. PADLOCKING. | 
To fasten with a padlock; to 
stop; to shut; to confine, 

Pad/mag,n. An ambling nag. 
‘¢ His wish to procure an easy 
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padnag for his wife.” Macaulay. 
Pad/Ow-pipe,n. A plant. Sec PADDOCK-PIPE. 


Pad-ti-a-soy’ (or pid/u-soi) (Synop., § 130), 7. 
{From Padua, in Italy, and Fr. soie, silk; or, per- 
haps, corrupted from Fr. pou-de-soie, or pout-de- 
sote, patissoie. Cf. Fr. padou, ferret. | A particu- 
lar kind of silk stuff. [Written also padesoy.] 

Poe/an, n. [Lat. p@an, Gr. racdy,a religious hymn, 
originally in honor of Apollo, as a healing deity, 
Tlacay.] 

1. A song of rejoicing, among the ancients, in 
honor of Apollo; hence, a loud and joyous song; a 
song of triumph. [Written also eae 

The first persons to sing public pwans of congratulation 
were the dissenters of Birmingham. De Quincey. 

2. See PEON. 

Poe/do-bap/tism, n. The same as PEDOBAPTISM. 

Poe-dét/ro-phy,n. The same as PEDOTROPHY. 

Pzefon,n. [Lat. p@on, Gr. rardv, from raidy, a sol- 
emn song, i.q. 7macav. See supra.) (Anc. Poet.) A 
foot of four syllables, and of four different kinds; 
the first consisting of one long and three short syl- 
lables; the second, of a short syllable, a long and 
two short; the third, of two short syllables, a long 
and a short one; the fourth, of three short syllables 
and along ene. [Written also, less correctly, pean. ] 

Pe-o'ni-d, n. (Gr. ratwvia.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants having beautiful, large, showy flowers; the 
peony. 

Pre/o-ny, n. 

Pa-gack’, n. 


See PEONY. 
A measure containing ten gallons. 
[Russ.] Simmonds. 

Pa/gan,n. [Lat. paganus, a countryman, peasant, 
villager; It. & Sp. pagano, Pr. pagan, Fr. paien. 
See infra.] One who worships false gods; one who 
is neither a Christian, a Mahommedan, nor a Jew. 
¥ Syn. — Gentile ; heathen ; idolater.— PAGAN, GEN- 
TILE, HEATHEN. Gevtile was applied to the other nations 
of the earth as opposed to the Jews. Pagan was thename 
given to idolaters in the early Christian church, because 
the villagers, being most remote from the centers of in- 
struction, remained for a long time unconverted. Hea- 
then has the same origin. Pagan is now more properly 
applied to rude and uncivilized idolaters, while heathen 
embraces all who practice idolatry. 

Pa/gan, a. [Lat. paganus, belonging to the country, 
from pagus, a district, canton, the country; It. & 
Sp. pagano, Pr. pagan, Fr. paien. Cf. supra.] Per- 
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taining to the worship or worshipers of falsé gods! 
heathen ; heathenish; as, pagan tribes, super- 
stitions, and the like. “And all the rites of pagan 
honor paid.” Dryden. 
Pa-gan/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, pagans; 
Pa-gan/ie-al,} heathenish. ‘ The paganic fables 
of the gods.” Cudworth. 


Pa/gan-ish, a. [A-S. paganisc. See supra.] Per- 
taining to pagans; heathenish. ‘ The old paganish 
idolatry.” Sharp. 


Pa’/gan-ism, n. [Fr. paganisme, Pr. paganisme, 
pagenesme, Sp. & Pg. paganismo, It. paganesimo, 
paganesmo. See PAGAN.] The worship of false 
gods, or the system of religious opinions and wor- 
ship maintained by pagans; heathenism. 


Men instructed from their infancy in the principles and du- 
ties of Christianity, never sink to the degradation of pagan- 


ism. G. Spring. 
Pa-gan/i-ty,n. The state of being a pagan; pagan- 
ism. [Obs.] Cudworth. 


Pa’/gan-ize, v.¢. [imp. & p.p.PAGANIZED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. PAGANIZING.] To render pagan or hea- 
thenish; to convert to paganism. 

Pa/gan-ize, v. 7. To behave like pagans. ‘Pa- 
ganizing priests.” Prynne, 

Pa/gan-ly, adv. In the manner ofa pagan. [0bs.] 

Page,n. [Fr. & Sp. page, It. paggio, L. Lat. pagius, 
Lombard pahis, pais, a servant, from Gr. watdiov, 
diminutive of mais, macddés, a boy, servant. ] 

1. A boy. [0bs.] 
A child that was of half-year age 
In cradle it lay, and was a proper page. Chaucer. 
2. Especially, a serving-boy; a youth or attend- 
ant on a nobleman or wealthy person, either male 
or female. 
He had two pages of honor—on cither hand one. Bacon. 


3. Hence, a boy that waits on the members of a 
legislative body; as, the pages of Congress. 

4. A shepherd’s servant. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

5. A contrivance, as a band, pin, snap, or the like, 
to hold up the skirt of a lady’s dress, so that it need 
not drag upon the ground. 

Page,n. (Fr. page, Pr., 8p., Pg., It., & Lat. pagina, 
from Lat. pagere, pangere, to fasten, fix, make, com- 
pose.] One side of a leaf of a book or manuscript. 

Page cord (Print.), small twine used to tie together 
pages or columns of type set up for printing. Zansard.— 
Page paper, stout paper cut to the proper size on which to 
place pages of type till they are wanted to be imposed. 
Savage. 

Page, v. ft. 
PAGING. ] 

1. To mark or number the pages, as of a book or 
manuscript. 

2. To attend, asapage. [Obs.] Shak. 

Pag/eant (pij/ant, or pi/jant) (Synop., § 130), n. 
[Probably fr. A-S. paceand, p. pr. of pecean, pa- 
can, to deceive, as by false appearances, imitation, 
or representation. ] 

1. Something showy, without stability or dura- 
tion; a fleeting show. 

Thus unlamented pass the proud away, 
The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day. Pope. 

2. A spectacle or exhibition for the entertainment 
of a distinguished personage, or of the public; a 
rhow; a display. 

The poets contrived the following pageant for the pope’s 
entertainment: a floating mountain, split at the top, in imita- 
tion of Parnassus. Addison. 

3. Hence, in general, an exhibition; a spectacle. 
“'To see sad pageants of men’s miseries.” Spenser. 

Pag/eant (pij/ant, or pa/jant), a. Pertaining or ap- 
propriate to a pageant; showy; pompous; osten- 
tatious. Dryden. 

Pag’/eant (piij/ant, or pa/jant), v.t. To exhibit in 
show; torepresent. [Jare.] ‘‘He pageants us.” 

Shak. 

Pas/eant-ry (pij/ant-ry, or pa/jant-ry), n. Pom- 
pous exhibition or spectacle; show. ‘‘Such pag- 
eantry be to the people shown.” Dryden. 

Page/’hood, n. The state of a page. 

Page’/ry,n. ‘The quality or character of a page or 
attendant. [Lare.] Lb, Jonson, 

Pa/gzil, n. See PAIGLE. 


[imp. & p. p. PAGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


Pagli-nd,n. (Lat. See PAGE.] (Bot.) The sur- 
face of a leaf, Henslow. 
Pag/imal, a. [Lat. pagina. See PAGE.] Consist- 
ing of pages. Browne. 


Pag/i-ma/tion, n. The act of paging a book; the 
figures, or other signs, used to indicate the number 
of the pages. Lowndes. 

Pa/ging,n. The marking of 
the pages of a book. 

Pa/god,n. A pagoda. [Rare.] 

Pa-g0/da, n. [Hind. & Per, 
but-kadah, a house of idols, 
or abode of God, from Per. 
but, an idol, and kadah, a 
house, a temple. ] 

1. A temple in the East In- 
dies and China, in which idols 
are worshiped. 

2. An image of some sup- 
posed deity; an idol. “ 

Stillingfleet. es n 

Pa-go’da, n. A gold or sil- 
ver coin, formerly current in 
Hindostan, of different val- 





Pagoda. 
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t1¢8 in different places, varying from 7g, 4d. sterling, 
or about $1.75, to 9s., or $2.18. 

Homans. Simmonds. Brande. 

Pa’go-dite (49), n. (Min.) A mineral, which the 


Chinese carve into the form of pagodas, or images 
See AGAL- 


of idols ; agalmatolite ; figure-stone. 
MATOLITE. 

Pa-gii/ri-an,n. [From Lat. pa- 
gurus, Gr. tayovpos, a kind of 
erab, lit. hardtail, from _znyvi- 
vac, to fix, and ova, tail.) (Zo- 
ol.) One of a tribe of anomou- 
ral decapod crustaceans, of 
which the Pagurus, or Hermit 
crab, is the type. Most of the 
species inhabit the deserted 
shells of univalves, 

Pith, interj. An exclamation ex- 
pressing disgust or contempt 
the same as BAH. See BAH. Grab (Pagurus Ber- 

Fie! fie! fie! pak! pah! Give me ardus). 
an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagina- 
tion. Shak. 

Pai-deii/ties, n. sing. [Gr. radevrixi, from nat- 
dete, to teach, mais, a boy.] The science or theory 
of instruction, [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Pai/dle,v.i. To paddle. [Scoé.] Burns. 

Pai/gle,n. (Bot.) A plant and flower of the genus 
Primula ; cowslip-primrose. [Written also pagil. 

Pail,n. [L. Ger. balje, balge, D. balie, Sw. balja. 
An open vessel of wood, tin, &c., used for carrying 
liquids, as water and milk, and usually containing 
from eight to twelve quarts. 

Pail’-briish, nm. A brush furnished with bristles 
at the ends to clean the angles of pails. Simmonds. 

Pail/ful, n.; pl. PAIL/FULS. The quantity that a 
pail will hold. 

Pail-lasse’ (pal-yis’), n. [Fr., from paiille, straw: 
Pr. & Pg. palha, Sp. paja, It. paglia, straw, from 
Lat. palea, chaff.] An under-bed of straw. [Writ- 
ten also palliasse.] 

Pail-mail’,n. See PALL-MALL. 

Pain, n. [O. Eng. paine, payne, peine, peyne, O. Fr. 
paine, poine, poene, peine, pene, N. Fr. only peine, 
Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. pena, from Lat. pena, penalty, 
punishment, torment, pain, Gr. rorvf, A-S8. pin, 
Dan. pine, Sw. pina, O. H. Ger. pina, M. H. Ger. 
pine, N. 1. Ger. pein, D. pijn.] 

1. Punishment suffered or denounced; suffering 
or evil inflicted as a punishment for a crime, or an- 
nexed to the commission of a crime. 

Interpose, on pain of my displeasure, 
Betwixt their swords. Dryden. 
None shall presume to fly, under pain of death. Addison. 


2. An uneasy sensation in animal bodies of any 
degree, from slight uneasiness to extreme distress 
or torture, proceeding from pressure, tension, or 
spasm, separation of parts by violence, or any de- 
rangement of functions; bodily distress; suffering. 

3. Uneasiness of mind; mental distress; disquie- 
tude; anxiety; grief; solicitude. 

If the church were once thus settled, we need then be in 
less pain for the religion of our prince. Lesey. 

4. Labor; toilsome effort; task; trouble taken; 
—used chiefly in the plural. ‘“ High without tak- 
ing pains to rise.” Waller. 
The labored earth your pains have sowed and tilled. Dryden. 

The same with pains we gain, but lose with ease. Pope. 

{" Pains, as used in this sense, although really in 
the plural, is commonly used as a singular noun. ‘ All 
my pains zis sorted to no proof.” ‘You lay out too much 
pains.” Shak, ‘The pains they had taken was very 
great.” Clarendon. 

5. The throes or distress of travail or childbirth. 

She bowed herself and travailed, for her pains came upon 

er. Sam. iv. 19. 

Pain, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PAINED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PAINING.] [O. Fr. painer, poener, peiner, pener, 
N. Fr. peiner, Pr., 8p., & Pg. penar, It. penare. 
See eed 

1. To cause to suffer a punishment or penalty; 
to inflict suffering upon as a penalty; to punish. 
[ Qbs.] Wycliffe. 

2. To make uneasy, or to disquiet; to afflict with 
uneasy sensations of any degree of intensity; to 
distress; to torment. 

Excess of cold, as well as heat, pains us. Locke, 

3. To afflict or render uneasy in mind; to dis- 
quiet; to distress. 

Iam pained at my very heart. Jer. iv. 19. 

4. To cause to take pains; to trouble. [Obs.] 

To pain one’s self, to labor; to make toilsome efforts. 

bs. Spenser. 

Syn.—To disquiet; trouble; afflict; grieve; aggrieve; 
distress; agonize; torment; torture. 

Pain/a-ble, a. Causing pain; painful. [Obs.] 

The manacles of Astyages were not, therefore, the less 

weighty and painable for being composed of gold or silver. 
Evelyn. 

Pain/ful, a. 1. Full of pain; occasioning uneasi- 
ness or distress, either physical or mental; afflic- 
tive; disquieting; distressing. 

Evils have been more painful to us in the prospect than in 
the actual pressure. Addison. 


2. Requiring labor or toil; difficult; executed 
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with laborious effort; as, a painful service; the 
army had a painful march, 

3. Laborious ; undergoing toil ; painstaking ; 
careful ; industrious. [Obs.] ‘ The painful preach- 
er of St. Peter’s.” Muller. ‘‘ Nor must the painful 
husbandman be tired.” Dryden. 

Tostatus Ambulensis was a very painful person, and a grea 
clerk. Axi ie) "Bp. Tet 

Syn.— Disquieting; troublesome; afflictive; distress- 
ing; grievous; laborious; toilsome; difficult; arduous. 
Pain/ful-ly, adv. 1. In a painful manner; with 

suffering, affliction, uneasiness, or distress. — 
2. Laboriously; with toil. [Obs.] ; 
Pain/ful-mess, n. 1. The quality or condition of 
being painful; uneasiness or distress; affliction; 
sorrow. 
2. Laborious effort or diligence; industry; labo- 

riousness. [Obs.] 7 

Painfulness in a lawful calling is the best antidote against a 
public infection. Fuller. 
Pai/nim (pa/nim), n. [O. Eng. paynym, paynen, 

Norm. Fr. paynim, Fr. payen, paien, from Lat. pa- 

ganus. See PAGAN.] A pagan; an infidel. [Writ- 


ten also paynim.] [Rare. Peacham. 
Pai/nim, a. Pagan; infidel. [Written also pay- 
nim.| [Rare.] Mitton. 


Pain/less,a. Free from pain; relieved from pain 
or trouble. 

Pain/less-mess, n. The state of being painless; 
freedom from pain. ; 

Paims,n. Care; trouble. See PAIN, n., 4. 

Pains/tak-er,n. One who takes pains; a laborious 
person. Gay. 

Pains/tak-ing, a. Carefully laborious; sparing no 
pains; using or displaying one’s utmost exertions. 

Pains/tak-ing, n. The taking of pains; careful 
and conscientious exertion; labor. 

Paint, n. 1. A composition of coloring matter with 
oil or other liquid, used in painting; coloring sub- 
stance; pigment. x 

2. A composition for heightening or beautifying 
the color of the face; a cosmetic for improying the 
complexion. 

Paint, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PAINTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PAINTING.] [O. Fr. paindre, p. p. paint, N. Fr. 
peindre, peint, Pr. pegner, penher, It. pingere, Lat. 
pingere, pictum.] 

To cover or smear over with coloring matter; 
to apply paint to; to adorn or diversify with hues; 
to color; as, to paint a house, a sign-board, &c. 

Jezebel painted her face, and tired her head. 2 Kings ix. 30. 


2. To form in colors a figure or likeness of; to 
represent by means of colors or hues; to exhibit in 
a tinted image; as, to paint a portrait or a land- 
scape, 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. Coleridge. 

3. Hence, to represent or exhibit to the mind; to 

describe vividly; to delineate; to image; to depict. 
Disloyal! 
The word is too good to paint out her wickedness. Shak. 

Syn.—To color; picture; depict; portray; delineate: 
sketch; draw; describe. 

Paint, v.i. 1. To practice the art of painting; as, 
an artist paints well. 

2. To lay artificial coloring on one’s person for 
ornament, or to improve the complexion; to color 
one’s face by way of beautifying it, ‘' She painted 
half an inch thick.” Macaulay. 

Paint/er, n. One whose occupation is to paint; one 
skilled in representing things in colors, 


Painter's colic (Med.),a disease to which painters, and 
those who work with poisonous preparations of lead, or 
in any manner receive them into the system, are subject, 
the principal symptoms of which are violent pains in 
fe obstinate constipation, and cramps in the 

imbs. 

Paint/er, n. [Cf. Ir. paintcir, a net, gin, snare, 
that which holds, paintearaim, I insnare, painte, a 
lace, cord.] (Nawut.) A rope at the bow of a boat, 
used to fasten it to any thing. Totten. 

Paint/er,n. [A corruption of panther.] The cou- 
gar or panther (felis concolor). [U. S.] F. Cooper. 

Paint/er-ly, a. Like a painter. [Obs. and rare.] 
“ A painterly glose of a visage.” Sidney. 

Paint/er-ship, n. The state or condition of being 
apainter. [fare.] 

Admit also a curious, cunning painter to be the chief paint- 
er; let him strive also to continue still in his chief paintership, 
lest another pass him in cunning. Bp. Gardner. 

Paint/er-stain/er, n, 1. A painter of coats of 
arms. Buchanan. 

2. One of a livery company or guild in London, 
bearing this name. Simmonds. 

Paint/ing,n. 1. The act or employment of laying 
on colors. ; 

- Colors laidon; paint. [Mare.] Shak, 

. The art of representing natural objects on a 

plane surface, by means of colors and the manage- 

ment of light and shade, so as to produce the ap- 

pearance of relief; also, vivid description in words, 
4. That which is painted; a colored resemblance 

of any thing; a picture, ‘‘ This painting wherein 

you see me smeared.” Shak, 
Word painting. See under WorbD. 


Syn.— See Prorure. 
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PRint/less, a. Not capable of being painted or 
represented. 
By woe, the soul to daring action swells; 
By woe, in paintless patience it excels, Savage. 

Paint’ress, n. A female painter; a woman who 
aints. 

Pkint/-strake, n. (Naut.) The uppermost strake 

of plank next below the plank-sheer. 

Paint/tire (53), n. [Fr. painture, peinture, Lat. 
ictura, See PAINT, v. ¢t.] The art of painting. 
Obs.] Dryden. 

P (4), n. [Fr. paire, Sp. par, pareja, It. paro, 

-pajo, Lat. par, from par, a., equal, Ger. & D, 
paar. 


1. Two things of a kind, which are also similar in 
form, applied to the same purpose, and suited to 
each other or used together; a couple; a brace; as, 
a pair of gloves or stockings; a pair of shoes; a 
pair of oxen or horses. 

2. A number of things resembling one another, 
or belonging together; a set; a pack. [Obs. or 
rare.| * Two crowns in my pocket, two pair of 
cards,” Beau. § Fi. 

‘Go get a pair of beads, and learn to pray, sir. Beau. § Fl. 

Syn.—Parr, Fricut, Ser. Originally, pair was not 
confined to two things, but was applied to any number of 
pares, or equal things, that go together. Ben Jonson 
speaks of a pair (set) of chess-men; also, he and Lord 
Bacon speak of a pair (pack) of cards. A ‘pair of 
stairs” was, in like manner, the original expression, as 
given by the earlier lexicographers, by Howell, &c., and 
is still in popular use, though jlzght was also introduced 
at a later period. 

Pair, v.i. [imp. & p. p. PAIRED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PAIRING. ] 

1. To be joined in pairs; to couple; as, birds pair 
in summer. 

2. To suit; to fit, as a counterpart. 

Ethelinda, 
My heart was made to fit and pair with thine. Rowe. 
Pair, v.t. To unite in couples; to form a pair of; 
to bring together, as things which belong together, 
which complement one another, and the like; as, 
minds paired in heaven. Dryden. 
Glossy jet is paired with shining white. Pope. 

To pair off, to go off ina pair or in pairs; hence, to 
make an arrangement with one of an opposite opinion 
by which votes, &c., of both are withheld. 

Pair, v.¢t. Toimpair. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Paivr’er,n. One who hurts or impairs. [Obs.] 

Paix/ing-6ff, n. A practice by which two persons 
of opposite opinions, as in a legislative body, agree 
to absent themselves from voting during a stated 
period. This practice is said to have originated in 
the time of Cromwell. 

Paiir/ing-time, n. The time when birds couple. 

Pair/ment, n. Injury; hurt. [0ds.] Wycliffe. 

Pair-roy’al, n. ad pair, even, equal, and royal, 
en ro al.] hree things of a sort;— used es- 
pecially of playing-cards in some games. [Corruptly 
written also parial and prial.] Nares. 

Something in his face gave me as much pleasure as a pair- 


royal of naturals in my own hand. Goldsmith. 
Piaise, n. Weight. [Obs.] See Porse. ‘A stone 
of such a paise.” Chapman. 
Paix/han Giin. [From the name of the person 


who introduced it into the French service.] The 
same as the COLUMBIAD. See COLUMBIAD. 
Pak/fong,n. See PACKFONG. 


Pal, n. partner or accomplice. 


pall.} [Slang.] 

Palace (Synop., § 130), n. [O. Fr. palais, paleis, 
pales, palois, paleez, N. Fr. palais, Pr. palais, palait, 
palaitz, Sp. & Pg. palacio, It. palazzo, Lat. palatium, 
from Palatiwm, one of the seven hills of Rome, on 
which Augustus had his residence. ] 

_ 1, A magnificent house in which an emperor, a 
king, or other distinguished person, resides; as, an 
imperial palace ; a royal palace ; a pontifical palace ; 
a ducal palace. 

2. A splendid place of residence; as, the sun’s 
bright palace, Addison. 

Palace court, the domestic court of the kings of Great 
Britain, which administers justice between the king’s 
domestic servants. It is held once a week before the 
steward of the household and knight marshal; its juris- 
diction extending twelve miles in circuit from his majes- 


[Written also 


ty’s palace. Blackstone. 
Pa-la/ciotis,a. [From Bae | Becoming a palace ; 
royal; noble; magnificent; palatial. [Obs.] Graunt. 


Pal’/a-din,n. [Fr. & Sp. paladin, It. paladino, from 

» L. Lat. palatinus, pl. palatini, i. e., proceres opti- 
mates palatii, from palatium, palace, q.v.] <A dis- 
tinguished champion; an eminent knight. 

Pate'mon,n. (Zodl.) A genus of decapod crus- 
taceans; the prawn. Baird. 

Pa/lze-6g’/ra-pher, n. See PALEOGRAPHER; and 
for PAL#OGRAPHIC, PALZOGRAPHY, and other 
compounds and derivatives from Gr. radatés, see 
PALEOGRAPHIC, PALEOGRAPHY, &c, 

Pa-lees/tra,n. See PALESTRA. 

Pa-lzes/trie, a, See PALESTRIC. 

Patan'kas, n. (Mil.) A camp permanently in- 
trenched, attached to a fortress on the frontier. 
[ ede Stocqueler. 

Pal/an-keen’ [Pe. & Fr. palan- 


(pil/an-k€én/), n. 
Pal/an-quin’ angki, O. Javan. 


quin, Javan. pa 








. It looks a little paler. 


oe kan, pat- 

ki, Hind. pal- 
ki.] A covered 
carriage used in 
India, China, 
&c., borne on 
the shoulders of 
men, ,and in 
which a single _ 
person is con- 
veyed from place 
to place, 

Pa-lap/ter-¥x, n. [Gr. maXatéc, ancient, and apte- 
ryx,q.v.] (Paleon.) A bird of large size, allied to 
the epterys the remains of which are found in the 
sub-fossil strata of New Zealand. 

Pal/a-ta-ble, a. [From palate.] Agreeable to the 

alate or taste; savory. 

Pal/a-ta-ble-ness,n. The quality of being agrce- 
able to the taste; relish. 

Pal ceo adv. In a palatable manner; agree- 
ably. 

Pala-tal, a. [Fr. palatal, Sp. palatal, paladial, 
It. palatale. ee oe Pertaining to the 
palate; uttered by the aid of the palate. 

Pal/a-tal,n. <A letter pronounced by the aid of the 
palate, or an articulation of the upper flat surface 
of the tongue with the posterior portion of the roof 
of the mouth. 

Palate, n. ([Lat. palatum, It. palato, Fr. palais, 
Pr. paladar, paladel, Sp. & Pg. paladar.] 

1. (Anat.) The roof of the mouth. The fixed por- 
tion is called the hard palate, to distinguish it from 
the membranous and muscular curtain continuous 
with its posterior margin, called the soft palate. 
The soft palate aids in deglutition. 

2. The seat or power of gustation; relish; taste; 
—a use of the word originating in the mistaken 
notion that the palate is the instrument of taste. 

Hard task to hit the palates of such guests. Pope. 


3. Mental relish; intellectual taste. 
Men of nice palates could not relish Aristotle as dressed up 
by the schoolmen. Baker. 
4. (Bot.) The convex base of the lower lip of a 
personate corolla. 
PaVate,v.t. To perceive by the taste. [Obs.] Shak. 
Pa-la/tial, a. [From palate.) Pertaining to the 
palate; palatal; as, the palatial retraction of the 
tongue, [0Obs.] Barrow. 
Pa-la’tial, a. [From Lat. palatiwm, palace.] Per- 
taining to a palace ; becoming a palace; magnificent. 
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Palanquin. 


* Palatial style.” Drummond. 
Pa-la’tial, n. A palatal letter. [Obs.] W. Jones. 
Pa-lat/ie (123) (Synop., § 130), a, [From palate.] 

Belonging to the palate. Holder. 


Pa-latiie,. <A palatal. [Rare.] 
Pa-lat/imate,n. [Fr. palatinat, It. palatinato, Sp. 
palatinada, See infra.| The province or seigniory 


of a palatine. 
Pa-lat/i-na/ted, a. Made into or created a palati- 
nate. [Obs.] Fuller, 


Pal/a-tine (-tin), a. [Fr. Paley Pr. palazi, palaizi, 
Sp., Pg., & It. palatino, Lat. palatinus, from pala- 
tium. See Py Pertaining to a palace, or to 
a high officer of a palace. 


Count palatine, a count possessing royal jurisdiction. 
See Count.— County palatine, a county in which the 
proprietor possessed royal rights and jurisdiction. See 
COUNTY. 
Pala-tine,n. [See supra.] One invested with royal 
privileges and rights; a count palatine. 
Pala-tine, a. Of, or pertaining to, the palate. 
Pala-tive, a. [ison palate,| Pleasing to the taste ; 
palatable. [Obs.] Browne. 
Pa-li/ver, n. [Sp. palabra, Pg. palavra, a word, 
from Lat. parabola, Gr. tapaBody, a comparison, a 
parable, in L, Lat. a sentence, a word. See PARA- 


BLE. 

1. Idle talk; flattery; adulation. 

2. A conference or deliberation; a public and 
formal discussion, ‘‘In this country and epoch of 
parliaments and eloquent palavers.” Carlyle. 

Pa-li/ver, v.t.orv.i. [imp. & p.p.PALAVERED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. PALAVERING.] To hold a palayer; 
to deceive by words; to use idle, deceitful talk; to 
flatter. 

Pa-li/ver-er,n. One who palavers. 

Pale, a. [compar. PALER; superl. PALEST.] [Fr. 
pale, O. Fr. pale, palle, pasle, Pr. palle, Sp. palido, 
ae Lat. pallidus, from patlere, to be or look 

ale, 

2 1. Not ruddy or fresh of color; deficient in inten- 
sity or energy of color; dusky white; pallid; wan; 
as, a pale face, a pale red, a pale blue. 

They are not of complexion red or pale. Randolph. 


2. Not bright or brilliant; of a faint luster; dim; 
as, the pale light of the moon. 
The night, methinks, is but the daylight sick; 
Shak. 
(=> Pale is sometimes used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds; as, pale-colored, pale-eyed, pale- 
face, pale-faced, pale-glimmering, pale-hearted, pale- 
leaved, pale-looking, pale-visaged, and the like, 


Pale, n. Paleness; pallor. [Rare.] 
Pale,v.i. [imp.& p.p.PALED; p. pr. & vb. n, PAL- 
InG.] To turn pale. 








PALEOZOIC 


There are men 
Born tender, apt to pale at a trodden worm. LZ. B. Browning. 


No paling of the cheek of bloom 


Forewarned us of decay. Whittier. 
Pale, v. ¢. To make pale. Shak. 
Pale,n. [A-8., Fr., & Pr. pal, from Lat. palus, It. 


& Sp. palo; L. Ger. & D. paal, N. H. Ger. 
Dan. pil, Sw. pile. Cf. Powe.) pfanl, 

1. A narrow board, pointed or sharpened at one 
end, used in fencing or inclosing; a pointed stake 
driven into the ground and fastened to a rail at the 
top; a picket. 

2. That which incloses or fences in; an inclosing 
boundary; a limit; a fence. 

3. Hence, space inclosed; an inclosure; a limited 
territory or region. ‘‘To walk the studious clois- 
ter’s pale.” Milton. ‘Completely out of the pale 
of civilization.” Afacaulay. 

4. (Her.) One of the greater or- 
dinaries, being a broad, perpen- 
dicular stripe in an escutcheon, 
equally distant from the two edges, 
and occupying one third of it. 

5. An instrument for ascertain- 
ing the quality of cheese; a cheese- 
scoop. Simmonds. 

English pale (Hist.), the limits or Pale. (4.) 
territory within which the English conquerors of Ireland 
held their dominion for a long period after their invasion 
of the country in 1172. ‘There is no part but the bare 
English pale in which the Irish have not the greatest 
footing.” Spenser. 

Pale, v. t. [D. paalen, Ger. pfthien.] To inclose 
with pales or stakes; to inclose; to encompass. 
The English beach 
Palesin the flood with men, with wives, and boys. Shak. 
Pa'le-d,n. (Uat., chaff.] (Bot.) (a.) The interior 
husk of grasses. (b.) The receptacle of many com- 
pound flowers, as the coreopsis, the sunflower, &c. 
Tray. 
Pa/le-a/ceotis (-shiis),a. [Lat.palea, chaff.] (Bot.) 
Chaffy; resembling chaff, or consisting of it; fur- 
nished with chaff; as, a paleaceous receptacle. 
Pale/ly (109), adv. Wanly; not freshly or ruddily. 
Pal/en-dar, n._ [It. palandra, Fr. balandre, O. Fr. 
palandrie, L. Lat. palandaria. See BILANDER.] 
(Naut.) A kind of coasting-vessel. [Obs.] Knolles. 
Pale/ness, n. The quality or condition of being 
pale; want of freshness or ruddiness; a sickly 
whiteness of look; defect of color; wanness. 


The blood the virgin’s cheek forsook; 


A livid paleness spreads o’er all her look. Pope. 
Pale-o-graph/’, n. An ancient manuscript. é 
Pa/le-dg/ra-pher, n. [Fr. paléographe.| One 


skilled in paleography. 

Pa/le-o-graph/ie, a. [Fr. paléographique.] 

Pa/le-o-graph/ie-al, Of, or pertaining to, pale- 
ography. 

Pa/le-6g/ra-phist, . One skilled in paleography. 

Pa/le-dg!ra-phy,n. [Fr. paléographie, Sp. & It. 
paleografia, from Gr, rahatos, ancient, and ypapecy, 
to write.], 

1. An ancient manner of writing; as, Punic pale- 
ography. E. Stiles. 

2. The study of ancient written or inscribed doc- 
uments and modes of writing; the art or science of 
deciphering ancient documents, and determining 
their origin, period, &c., from external characters. 

Pa‘le-6V/o-Sist, n. One conversant with paleolo 
gy; a student of antiquity. 

Pa/le-dl/o-Sy,n. [Gr. wa\arés, ancient, and Aédyos, 
discourse.] A discourse or treatise on antiquities, 
or the knowledge of ancient things; archeology. 

Pi/le-6n'to-graph/ie-al, a. Pertaining to the 
description of fossil remains. 

Pa/le-on-tdg/ra-phy, n. [Gr. radatds, ancient, 
dvra, existences, and ypddery, to describe.] The de- 
scription of fossil remains. 

Pa/le-bn/to-los/ie-al, a. 
Belonging to paleontology. 

Pa/le-on-tdl/o-Zist, n. [Fr. paléontologiste, pa- 
léontologue.| One versed in paleontology. 

Pa/le-on-t6l/o-gy, n. [Fr. paléontologie, from Gr. 
radatés, ancient, dvra, the things which exist, be- 
ings, and éyos, discourse. Sce OnTOLOGY.] The 
science of the ancient life of the earth, or of fossils 
which are the remains of such life. Dana. 

Pa/le-o-squ/rus, n. [Gr. mwadaids, ancient, and 
cavpos, lizard.] (/Paleon.) A genus of fossil sauri- 
ans found in the Permian formation. Dana. 

Pa’le-o-thére’,n. See PALEOTHERIUM. 

Pa/le-o-thé/ri-an, a. [Fr. paléothérien. See infra.] 
Pertaining to the paleotherium. 

Pa/le-o-thé/ri-iim, o 
n. [Fr. paléothéri- 
on, fr. Gr. tadatés, 
ancient, and Snpiov, 
beast.] (Paleon.) A 
pachyderm of sever- 
al species, allied to 
the tapir, and found 
fossil in the eocene 
tertiary. eee 


[Fr. paléontologique.] 





Paleotherium. 


also paleothere and 

paleotherium. | ; 
Pa/le-otis, a. [From Lat. palea, chaff.] Chafty; 

like chaff. Browne, 


Gr. tadatés, ancient, and (wéy, 


{ Rare. 
Pa‘le-o-z0/ie, a. 
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PALERMITAN 


an animal, from {wés, living, alive, and Cdaewv, Spr, 
to live.] (Geol.) Pertaining, or belonging to, the 
older division of geological time, including the Silu- 
rian, Devonian, and Carboniferous ages, and also to 
the life or rocks of those ages. Dana. 

Pa-lér’mi-tan, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of Palermo, in Sicily. 

Pa-lér/mi-tan, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Pa- 
lermo, or its inhabitants. 

Pales-tin’e-an, a. (Geog.) Pertaining to Pales- 
tine. 

Pa-lés/tra, n. [Lat. palestra, Gr. radaicrpa, from 
madatoris, a wrestler, from radaiecv, to wrestle; 
Fr. palestre.] (Antiq.) (a.) A wrestling; exercises 
of wrestling. (b.) The place of wrestling; a place 
for athletic exercises in Greece. 

Pa-lés/tri-an, )a._ ([Lat. palesiricus, 

Pa-lés/trie, Gr. mradatorptkos, Fr. 


Pa-lés/trie-al,) palestrique. See su- 
pra.| Pertaining to the exercise of 
wrestling. Bryant. 


PaVet,n. [Cf. Fr. palette, a battledoor, |e 
a pallet, and palet, a quoit.] The crown | 
of the head. [Obs.] Skelton, 

FPatletot (pil/e-td), n. (Fr. paletot, pale- Wir 
toque, a peasant’s frock, Sp. paletoque, 
Bret. paltok, probably from Lat. palla 
(q. v. fra) and toque, cap, i. e., a frock 
with a cap or hood.} A loose overcoat. 

Palette, n. 
oval-shaped board, or tablet, 
with a thumb-hole at one end 
for holding it, on which a 
painter lays and mixes his pig- 
ments. [Written also pallet.) —Sxff 

2. (Anc. Armor.) One of the “V7 
plates covering the points of 
junction at the bend of the 
shoulders and elbow. Fairholt. 


To set the palette (Paint.), to lay upon it the pigments in 
certain order, according to the key in which the picture is 
to be painted. Fairhoilt. 


PalVette-knife,n. A flat, thin knife, rounded at the 
end, used by painters to mix colors on the grinding- 
slab. 

Pale/’wise, a. (Her.) In the manner or form of a 
pale; by perpendicular lines; as, to divide an es- 
cutcheon palewise. 

Pal/frey (pawl/fry) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. palefrot, 
Pr. palafrei, Sp. palafren, Pg. palafrem, It. palafre- 
no, L. Lat. parafredus, from Lat. paraveredus, a 
horse for extraordinary occasions, an extra post- 
horse, from Gr. rapa, along, beside, and Lat. vere- 
dus, a post-horse; whence also O. H. Ger. parefrit, 
pherit, N. H. Ger. pferd, a horse.] 

1. A saddle-horse used for the road or other ordi- 
nary purposes, as distinguished from the horse used 
in war. 

2. A small horse suitable for ladies. 
Pal/freyed (pawl/frid), a. Riding on a palfrey. 
Pal/i-fi-ea’/tion (110), n. [Fr. palification, from 

Lat. palus, a stake, post, pale, and facere, to make. ] 
The act or practice of driving piles or posts into the 
ground for making it firm. Wotten. 

Pa-lil/o-Zy, n. [Lat. palilogia, Gr. raX\i\Xoyia, from 
ma\wv, again, and Adyos, speech, discourse, hee to 
say, speak; Fr. palilogie, palillogie, palinlogie.]} 
(ithet.) The repetition of a word or part of a sen- 
tence for the sake of greater energy. 

Pal/imp-sest (84), n. [Fr. palimpseste, Lat. pa- 
limpsestus, from Gr. waXipwnoros, scratched or 
scraped again, tadipwyoroy, a palimpsest, from 7a- 
Atv, again, and wiv, to rub, rub away. ] 

1. A manuscript which has been written upon 
twice, the first writing having been erased to make 
place for the second. 

2. A monumental brass which has been taken up, 
turned, and engraved on the reverse side with an- 
other figure. Fairhott. 

Pal/in-drome, n. [Fr. palindrome, from Gr. za- 
Aivdpopos, running back again, from 7d\w, back, 
again, and dpayety, tpéxecv, to run.] A word, verse, 
or sentence, that is the same when read backward 
or forward; as, madam, or Roma tibi subito moti- 
bus ibit amor, or Lewd did I live, & evil I did dwel. 

Taylor, the Water-poet. 

Pal/in-drém/ie, Ja. [See supra.] Pertaining 

Pal/in-dr6ém/ie-al,{ to, or in the manner of, a 
palindrome ; being the same whether read back- 
ward or forward. 

Paling, n. Pales in general; a fence formed with 
pales; an inclosure formed of pickets; a limit; an 
inclosure. 

Refractory as they were, they moved within the paling of 
order and decorum, De Quincey. 

Pal/ing-board, n. One of the outside parts or 
slabs, sawed from the four sides of a tree to square 
the log and fit it to be sawed into deals. Simmonds, 

IP@/lin-ge-né!st-d&,n. The same as PALINGENE- 
SIS. 

Pal/in-gén/e-sis, n. [Fr. palingénésie, Gr. radty- 

Pal/in-gEn/e-sy, yeveoia, from 7a\vy, again, and 
yéveots, birth. See GENEsIs.] A new birth or trans- 
formation from one state to another ; a regeneration, 

Out of the ruined lodge and forgotten mansion, bowers that 


are trodden under foot, and pleasure-houses that are dust, the 
poet calls up a palingenesis. De Quincey. 





Dickens. 
[See PALLET.] 1. (Paint.) A thin, 





Palette. 


Johnson. 


| Pal/i-sade’,n. [Fr. palissade, 








940 


Pal/ing-min, ”.; pl. PAL/ING-MEN. One born 
within that part of Ireland called the Lnglish Pale. 
See PALE. 

Pal/i-node,n. [Fr. palinodie, Lat. palinodia, Gr. 
Tmadwodia, from rad, again 
and «dj, a song. See ODE. | 
A song repeated a secon 
time; a satirical song or po- 
em retracting a former one; 
hence, a recantation, or dec- 
laration contrary to a former 
one. 

Pal/i-mod/i-al, a. Relating 
to, or in the manner of, a pali- 
node. J. Q. Adams. 

Pal/i-mo-dy, n. Sameas PAL- 
INODE. [ Obs. | 

RPavi-nirus,n. (Zodl.) A 
genus of crustaceans; the sea 
craw-fish or spiny lobster. 





Pr. palissada, paliza, Sp. pa- Pure 
lizada, It. pated, palizzo, Palinurus (P. guttatus). 
L. Lat. palissata, palitium, fr. Lat, palus, a stake, 
pale.] (fort.) A strong 
stake, one end of which 
is set firmly in the 
ground, and the other is 
sharpened}; also, a fence 
formed of palisades, 
used asa means of de- 
fense. 
Pal/i-sade’,v.é. [imp. 
& p. p. PALISADED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. PALISAD- 
InG.] ([Fr. palissader. 
See supra.) To sur- 
round, inclose, or forti- 
fy, with stakes or posts. 
Pal/i-sa’do, n. Palisade. 





[ Obs. 


Pal/i-sa/do, v.t. To parade: Obs.] 
Palish, a. [From pale.] Somewhat pale or wan; 
as, a palish blue. Arbuthnot. 


Pal/kee, . (Hind. p@lki.] A palanquin. Malcom. 

Pall (pawl), n. [A-8. pill, pell, O. Fr. pali, paile, 
Pr. pali, Sp. palio, It. palio, pallio, from Lat. paili- 
um, cover, cloak, mantle. ] 

1. An outer garment; a cloak; a mantle. 

His lion’s skin he changed to a pall of gold. Spenser. 

2. A kind of rich stuff formerly used for making 
mantles. 

3. A consecrated vestment worn by the pope, and 
by him sent as a mark of honor to patriarchs, pri- 
mates, metropolitans, and sometimes to bishops. 
Its form is that of a scarf, composed of white wool, 
and embroidered with purple crosses. Fairholt. 
_ About this time Pope Gregory sent two archbishop’s palls 
into England — the one for London, the other for York. Fuller. 

4. A large, black cloth thrown 
over a coflin at a funeral; some- 
times, also, over a tomb. 

5. (Her.) A figure imitating the 
form of the ecclesiastical pall, and 
having somewhat the appearance 
of the letter Y. 

Pall,n. [See PAwn.] A detent or 
click, that is, a small piece of met- 
al or wood, which falls between the teeth of a 
ratchet-wheel, or of a windlass, to prevent its re- 
volving backward, or to move it forward; a pawl. 

Pall, v.¢. To cloak; to cover or invest. Shak. 

Pall, v. i. Ss & p. p. PALLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PALLING.] [O. Fr. pale, palle, pale, wan, sallow. 
See PALE.] To become vapid; to lose strength, 
life, spirit, or taste; to become insipid; as, the 
liquor pails. 

Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in the eye, and palls upon the sense. 

Pall, v.¢. 1. To make vapid or insipid. 

Reason and reflection . . . blunt the edge of the keenest de- 
sires, and pall all his enjoyments. Atterbury. 

2. To make spiritless; to dispirit; to depress. 

The more we raise our love, 
The more we pall, and cool, and kill his ardor. Dryden. 

3. To weaken; to impair; as to pall fortune. 
[ Obs.] Shak. 

4. To satiate; to cloy; as, to pall the appetite. 

Pall, n. Nausea or nauseating. Shaftesbury. 

Pall, n. The same as PAL, q. v. 

Pauld,n. (ULat., allied to pellis, skin, hide.] (An- 
tig.) An oblong, rectangular piece of cloth, worn 
by Grecian and Roman ladies, and fastened with 
brooches. 

Pal-la/di-im, 7. [Lat., Gr. Tad\adcov, from TMad- 
Addwos, of, or belonging to, Pallas, from Ila)\as, 
Tla\\ddos, Pallas.} 

1. (Antiq.) A statue of the goddess Pallas, which 
represented her as sitting with a pike in her right 
hand, and in her left a distaff and spindle. On the 
preservation of this statue depended the safety of 
Troy. 

a Boe something that affords effectual defense, 
protection, and safety; as, the trial by jury is the 
palladium of our civil rights. Blackstone. 

3. (Chem.) A metal discovered in 1803 by Wollas- 
ton, and found in very small grains, of a steel-gray 
color and fibrous structure, in auriferous and plati- 





Addison. 





PALLIATION 


niferous sand. It is infusible by ordinary heat, and, 
when native, is alloyed with a little platinum and 
iridium. ; 

Pal-la/di-um-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PALLADIUM- 
IZED; p. pr. & vb. n. PALLADIUMIZING.] To cover 
or coat with palladium ; as, the palladiwmizing pro- 
cess. 

Pallah, n. (Zodl.) A large antelope 
of South Africa (Antilope melam- 
pus), of arusty red color, and having 
twisted, black horns. 

Pallas, n. eee Ila\Ads, gen. Ila\- 
Addos, Lat. Pallas, gen. Palladis or 
Pallados.| (Gr. Myth.) 
The Grecian goddess 
of wisdom, identified, io 
at a later period, with g#@7 
the Roman Minerva. 

Pallat, n. See PAL- 
LET. 

Pall/-bear/er,n. One 
of those who attend 
the coffin at a funeral, 
80 called from the pall 
or covering of the body 
which they formerly 2 
carried. The Pallah (Antilope melampus) 

Pul/let, n. [Fr. palette, ey py). 
It. paletta, Sp. paleta, properly and originally a 
fire-shovel, diminutive of It., Sp., & Lat. pala, a 
shovel, spade. ] 

1. (Paint.) A little oval board or piece of ivory. 
See PALETTE. 

2. A wooden instrument used by potters, erncible- 
makers, &c., for forming, beating, and rounding 
their works. It is oval, round, and of other forms. 

3. (Gilding.) An instrument to take up the gold 
oe from the pillow, ahd to apply and extend 
them. 

4. (Her.) A perpendicular band upon an es- 
cutcheon, of less breadth than the pale ; — a diminu- 
tive of pale. See PALE. 

5. One of the pieces or levers 
connected with the pendulum of a P 
clock, or the balance of a watch, 
which receive the immediate im- 
pulse of the scape-wheel, or bal- 
ance-wheel. [Sometimes written 
also pallat.} Brande. 

6. A measure formerly used by 
surgeons, containing three ounces. 

Hakewill. 

Pallet, n. [O. Eng. paillet, from 
Fr. paille, straw, from Lat. palea, 
chaff. See PAILLASSE.] A small 
and poor or rude bed. Milton. 

Pal/li-al, a. [Lat. as if pallialis, from palliwm, a 
mantle. See PALL.] Pertaining to a mantle, es- 
pecially to the mantle of mollusks; produced by 
the mantle; as, the pallial impression which marks 
the outline of the mantle in the inner surface of a 
bivalve shell. Dana. 

Pal/li-a-ment,n. [From L. Lat. palliare, to clothe, 
cover, from Lat. palliwm, a cloak, mantle. See 
PALLIATE and PALL.] A dress; a robe. [Obs.] 

Palliard (pil/yard), n. [Fr. paillard, originally 
addicted to the couch, from paille, straw. See PAL- 
LET, a small bed. [ Obs.] 

1. A lecher; a lewd person. 

2. A beggar. Falliweill. 

Palliard-ise, n. [Fr. paillardise, from paillard. 
See supra.] Fornication. [Obs.] Sir G. Buck. 

Pal-liasse’ (pal-yis’), n. [See PAILLASSE.] An 
under bed of straw. 

Pal/li-ate, v.t. [imp. & p.p.PALLIATED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. a) [L. Lat. palliare, palliatum, 
It. palliare, Sp. paliar, Pr. palliar, Fr. pallier, to 
palliate. See PALLIAMENT.]| 

1. To cover with a mantle or dress; to cover up; 
to hide. [Obs.] ‘‘ Being palliated with a pilgrim’s 
coat, and hypocritic sanctity.” Sir VT. Herbert. 
‘* Not enough to cover the cheat or palliate the illu- 
sion.” South. 

2. To cover with excuse; to conceal the enormity 
of by excuses and apologies ; to extenuate; to lessen; 
to soften by favorable representations; as, to pal- 
liate faults, offenses, crimes, or vices. 

3. To reduce in violence; to lessen or abate; to 
mitigate; as, to palliate a disease. 

Syn.— To cover; cloak; hide; extenuate; conceal. — 
To PALLIATE, EXTENUATE, CLOAK. These words, as 
here compared, are used in a figurative sense in refer- 
ence to our treatment of wrong action. We cloak in or- 
der completely to conceal. We extenuate a crime when 
we endeavor to show that it is Jess than has been sup- 
posed; we pailiate a crime when we endeavor to cover 
or conceal its enormity, at least in part. This naturally 
leads us to soften some of its features, and thus pailliate 
approaches toward extenuate till they have become near- 
ly or quite identical. ‘To palliate is not now used, 
though it once was, in the sense of wholly cloaking or 
covering over, as it might be, our sins, but in that of er- 
tenuating ; to palliate our faults, is not to hide them alto- 
gether, but to seek to diminish their guilt in part.” Trench. 

Pal/li-ate, a. [Obs.]_1. Covered with a mantle or 
dress; hidden; disguised. Bp. Hall. 

2. Eased; mitigated. 

Pal/li-a’/tion, n._ [Fr. palliation, Pr. palliacio, Sp. 
paliacion, It. palliamento. See supra.]} 
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PALLIATIVE 


1. That which cloaks or covers; disguise; also, 
the state of being covered or disguised. [Obs.] 

3. The act of palliating, or the state of being pal- 
liated; concealment of the most flagrant circum- 
stances of an offense; extenuation by favorable rep- 
resentation; as, the palliation of faults, offenses, 
vices, or crimes. 

3. Mitigation; alleviation; abatement, as of a 
disease. Bacon. 

Pal/li-a-tive, a. [Fr. palliatif, Pr. palliatiu, Sp. 
paliativo, Pg. & It. palliativo.] 

1. Serving to extenuate by excuses or favorable 
representation; palliating; extenuating. 

D. Mitigating; alleviating; relieving, as pain or 
disease. Arbuthnot. 

Pal/li-a-tive, n. 1. That which extenuates. 

In his early years he had been what is called, by manner of 
palliative, a very gay young man. W. Scott. 

2. That which mitigates, alleviates, or abates the 
violence of pain, disease, or other evil. 

Pal/li-a-to-ry, a. Palliative. 

Pal/lid, a. [Lat. pallidus, from pailere, to be or 
look pale. See PALE.] Deficient in color; not high 
colored; pale; wan; as, a pallid countenance ; pullid 


blue. 

PalLlid/ity, n. [It. pallidita. See supra.] The 
quality of being pallid; paleness; pallidness, 

Pal/lid-ly, adv. Palely; wanly. 

Pal/lid-ness,n. Paleness; wanness. 

Palli-o-bran/ehi-ate (-brink/i-), a. [Lat. palli- 
um, a cloak, and branchia, gills.} (Zodl.) Having 
the pallium or mantle acting as gills, as in brachio- 

od mollusks. Dana, 
auli-tum,n. (Lat. See PALL.] 

1. (Anc. Costume.) A large, square, woolen cloak 
which enveloped the whole person, worn by the 
Greeks, corresponding to the toga of the Romans. 

2. (Rom. Cath. Church.) An archbishop’s pall. 
See PALL. 

3. (Conch.) The mantle of abivalve. See MANTLE. 

Pall-mall’ ara) n. pyteen also pail-mail 
and pell-mell.} fo. Fr. palemail, It. pallamaglio, 
from palla, a ball, and maglio, Fr. & Pr. mail, Eng. 
mall, from Lat. malleus, a hammer, mallet, maul.] 

1. A game once common in England, but now 
disused, in which a wooden ball was driven with a 
mallet or club through an arch or ring of iron placed 
at the end of a walk. The person who drove the 
ball through the ring by the fewest blows, or by a 
number agreed on, was the winner. The name was 
also applied to the mallet used, and to the walk or 
place where the game occurred. Digby. Evelyn. 

2. A street in London, so called from its having 
once been the place for playing the game called 

all-mal. 

PaVlor,n. ([Lat., from pallere, to be or look pale; 
It. pallore, Sp. palor, Pr. pallor, Fr. paleur.] Pale- 
ness; pallidity. 

Pilm (pam), n. [Fr. palme, paume, Pr., Sp., Pg., 
It., & Lat. palma, Gr. radGpn.] 

1. The inner part of the hand; the interior part 
of the metacarpus from the wrist to the base of the 
fingers. 

2. A lineal measure equal either to the breadth of 
the hand or to its length from the wrist to the ends 
of the fingers; a measure of length equal to four 
inches ; a hand; sometimes, a measure of three 
inches; also, among the Romans, a lineal measure 
of about eight and a half inches, corresponding to 
the length of the hand, Simmonds, 


(= The palm, as used in different countries, varies 
very much, being in Russia about 2.7 inches; in other 
countries 8, 10, or 11 inches. Simmonds. 


3. The broad, triangular part of an anchor at the 
end of the arms ; —so called as resembling the palm 
of the hand in breadth and flatness. 

4. The broad part of the horns of a full-grown 
deer ; — so called as resembling the palm of the hand 
with its protruding fingers. ‘* A wondrous goodly 
palm that sixteen branches bore.” Chapman, 

5. An instrument used by sail-makers to force a 
needle through canvas. It consists of a strap going 
round the hand, with a small iron plate in the 


palm, Totten, 
6. (Bot.) A perennial en- 

dogenous tree of several dif- MW RWNE 

ferent genera, usually with VSN Poul 

an unbranching cylindrical “SAV Weew 


trunk, having a terminal bud. 
The leaves have a midrib, 
from which parallel veins are 
given off, are borne in a crown 
at the top of the tree, and are 
sometimes of enormous size. 
The palm is limited to an an- 
nual temperature of above 60°, 
and is remarkable as having 
generally a very regular geo- 
graphical distribution. It is 
of great value for the variety 
of uses to which its products 
can be applied. The date-tree 
is commonly spoken of as a 
palm, 

7. A branch or leaf of the 
palm, anciently borne or worn 





European Palm-tree 
(Chamerops humilis). 


as a symbol of victory or rejoicing. 
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A great multitude... Sood before the throne, and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands. 
Rev. vii. 9. 
8. Hence, the symbol or evidence of superiority 

or victory; a token of success or triumph, 
Namur subdued is England’s palm alone. Dryden. 
Piilm (piim), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. PALMED; p. pr. & 

vb. Nn. PALMING. | 


1. To handle or touch with the hand. Prior. 
2. To conceal in the palm of the hand. 
They palmed the trick that lost the game. Prior. 


3. To impose by fraud; to put off by unfair means ; 
— especially with off. 


For you may palm upon us new for old. Dryden. 

Pal-ma/ceotts (pal-ma/shus), a. (Bot.) Belonging 
to the palm tribe. 

Palma Chris/ti. [Lat., palm of Christ. Cf. Au- 


KERVA.] (Bot.) The castor-oil plant;—so called 
from its hand-shaped leaves. 

Pal/mar (Synop.,§180),a. [Lat. palmaris, from 

Pal’ma-ry § palma, the Pope of the hand; Fr. pal- 
maire, Sp. palmar, It. palmare. | 

1. Belonging to the palm; pertaining to the inte- 
rior of the hand. 
2. Having the breadth of a palm. 

Pal’ma-ry, a. [Lat. palitarius, palmaris, belong- 
ing to palms, deserving the palm or prize, from 
palma,apalm.] Worthy of the palm; pre-eminent; 
superior; palmy; chief. 

Pal/’mate, n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the com- 
bination of palmic acid with a base. 

Pal/mate, a. [Lat. pal- 

Pal/mi-ted, matus, from 
palma, the palm of the hand.] 
Having the shape of the hand; 
resembling a hand with the 
fingers spread; especially, 
(a.) (Bot.) Spreading from 
the apex of a petiole, as the 
divisions of a leaf, or leaflets, 
so as to resemble the hand 
with outspread fingers. Gray. 
(b.) (Zo6l.) Having a mem- 
brane filling up the space be- 
tween the toes, so that the fect make a hand-like 
impression, as in web-footed birds. Dana. 

Pal/mate-ly, adv. In a palmate manner, 

Pal-mat/i-fid,a. [Lat. palmatus and 
Jindere, to split.] (Bot.) Palmate, but 
having the divisions only half way 
through. 

Pal/ma-ti-stet/ed,a. [Lat.palmatus 
and secare, to cut.] (Bot.) Divided, 77) 
as a palmate leaf, down to the midrib, 
when the parenchyma is interrupted. 

Palm/-eab/bage (piim/-), n. See 
CABBAGE-TREE, 

Pilmed (pimd), a. 
ing a palm or palms, 


Palmed deer, a deer of full growth, and bearing palms. 
See Patm, 4. ‘' The proud, palmed deer.” Drayton. 


Piilm/er (piim/er), n. 1. One who palms or cheats, 
as at cards or dice. 

2. A wandering religious votary; especially, one 
who visited the Holy Land and its sacred places, 
and bore a branch of palm in token thereof; an in- 
cessant pilgrim ; one who spent all his time in visit- 
ing holy shrines. 

The difference between a pilgrim and a palmer was this: 
the pilgrim had some home or dwelling-place, the palmer had 
none. The pilgrim traveled to some certain, designed place 
or places, but the palmer to all. Stavely. 

Piilm/er-worm (piim/er-wirm), n. A kind of 
hairy worm ;—a name loosely applied to various 
hairy caterpillars which travel or wander, as it 
were, like a palmer or pilgrim, and devour leaves 
and herbage ;—applied also to other voracious in- 
sects. 

That which the palmer-worm hath left, hath the locust 
eaten. Joeli. 4. 

Pal-mét/to,n. [Diminutive of 
Lat. palma, a palm; Sp. pal- 
oie (Bot.) (a.) A species 
of palm-tree growing in the 
West Indies and Southern 
United States, of the genus 
Chamerops (C. palmetto). (b.) 
A palm of the genus Areca; the 
cabbage-tree. See CABBAGE- 
TREE, 

Piilm/’-house (piim/hows), 7. 
‘A glass house for raising 
palms and other tropical pro- 
ductions, 

Palmie, a. 





Palmate Leaf. 





Palmatisected 
eaf. 


Having or bear- 





Fr. palmique. 


See PALMINE.] (Chem.) Per- aes 
taining to, or obtained from, Palmetto (Chamcerops 
palmine; as, palmic acid. palmetto). 


Pal-mif/er-otis, a. [Lat. palmifer, from palma, a 
palm, and ferre, to bear; Fr. palmifére, Sp. palmi- 
Jfero.) Bearing palms. 

Pal’mi-grade,a. [Lat. palma and gradi, to walk.] 
(Zool.) Putting the whole foot upon the ground in 
walking, as some animals. Mitchcock, 

Pal/mine (-min),”. [Fr. palmine, from Lat. palma, 
a palm, or properly from oleum palme Christi, 








, 


PALPIGEROUS 


castor-oil.] (Chem.) A white, waxy substance, ob~ 

Protein castor-oil. 
alVmi-péd, a. [Fr. palmipéde, fror : ipes 
ee Aa é 4 ne ee 
footed,frompalma, f 
the palm of the 
hand, and pes, pe- 
dis, afoot.] Having 
the toes connected 
by a membrane; 
web-footed, as a 
water-fowl. 

Pal’/mi-péd, n. 
(Ornith.) A swim- 
ming bird; a bird 
haying webbed 
feet, or the toes 
connected by a 
membrane. 

Pal/mis-ter, n. 
{Lat. palma, the 
palm of the hand.] One who deals in palmistry, or 
pretends to tell fortunes by the palm of the hand. 

Pal/mis-try, n. [eee supra.| 1. The pretended 
art or practice of divining or telling fortunes by the 
lines and marks in the palm of the hand. 

He expected, of course, a display of her skill in palmistry. 

W. Scott. 

2. An action or trick performed with the hand. 

ee Addison. 

Palmit/ie, a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained 
from, palm-oil; as, palmitic acid. 

Piilm/-oil (piim/oil), n. A vegetable oil, obtained 
from the fruit of several species of palms, as the 
African oil-palm (Zlais Guinensis), and used in the 
manufacture of soap and candles. McCulloch, 

Piilm/-syg/ar (-shug/ar), n. See JAGGERY. 

Piilm/-Stin/day (pim/stin/d¥), n. (Zecl.) The Sun- 
day next before Easter ;—so called in commemora- 
tion of our Savior’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
when the multitude strewed palm branches in the 
way. 

Pilm/-tree (piim/tré), n. A palm. See PALM, 6. 

Piilm/-wine (piim/-), n. A beverage made from 
the juice of several varieties of palm-tree. 

Pilm/-worm (piim/wirm), n. (Zodl.) An Ameri- 
can species of centiped, about twelve inches in 
length, which inflicts painful wounds. Buchanan. 

Piilm/y (piim/¥), a. 1. Bearing palms. 

2. Worthy of the palm; flourishing; prosperous; 
victorious. ‘The high and palmy state of the mon- 
archy of France.” Burke. 

Pal-my/ra Piilm. (Vot.) A species of palm 
(Borassus flabelliformis), having a straight, black, 
upright trunk, with palmate leaves. It is found 
native along the entire northern shores of the Indian 
Ocean, from the mouth of the Tigris to New Guinea. 
More than eight hundred uses to which it is put are 
enumerated by native writers. Its wood is largely 
used for building purposes; its fruit and roots serve 
for food, its sap for making toddy, and its leaves for 
thatching huts. 

Pal/my-réne’, n. (Gceog.) A native or inhabitant 
of Palmyra. 

Palmy-réne’,a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Pal- 
myra or its inhabitants. 

Palp,n. [N. Lat. palpus, Fr. palpe, from Lat. pal- 
pare, to stroke, touch softly, palpus, palpum, a 
stroking.] (Hntom.) A jointed, sensiferous organ, 
attached in pairs to the back or side of the lower 
jaw in many insects; a feeler. 

Palp, v.t. [Fr. palper, Pr., Sp., & Pg. palpar, It. 
palpare, from Lat. palpare, palpari, to stroke, touch 
softly.] ‘To have a distinct or plain touch or feeling 
of; to feel. [Obs.] ‘To bring a palped darkness 
o’er the earth.” Heywood. 

Pal/pa-bil/i-ty, n. [From palpable.) The quality 
of being palpable, or perceptible by the touch. 

Pal/pa-ble, a. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. palpable, It. palpa- 
bile, Lat. palpabilis. See supra.)} 

1. Perceptible by the touch; capable of being felt; 
as, a palpable substance; palpable darkness. 

2. Easily perceptible; plain; obvious; readily 
perceived and detected; gross; as, palpable phe- 
nomena; a palpable absurdity ; palpable errors. 


Palpable arithmetic, arithmetic taught or performed by 
the sense of touch, as in the case of the blind. 


Pal/pa-ble-mess,n. The quality of being palpable; 
plainness; obviousness; grossness. 
Pal/pa-bly, adv. In a palpable manner; plainly; 
obviously. 
Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury that had palpably 
taken shares of money. Bacon. 
Pal-pa/tion,». [Lat. palpatio, from palpare. See 
PALP.] The act of touching or feeling. 
Pal-pa’tor, n. (Entom.) One of a family of clayi- 
corn beetles, including those which have very long 
maxillary feelers or palps. Brande. 
Pal/pe-bral, a. [Fr. palpébral, Lat. palpebralis, 
fr. palpebra, an eyelid.) Pertaining to the eye-brow. 
Pal/pe-brotis, a. Having large eyebrows. Smart. 
Pal/pi-form, a. [Fr. palpiforme, from Lat. palpus, 
Fr. palpe, and Lat. forma, Fr. forme, form, shape. 
See PAup.] Having the form of palpi, or feelers. 
Pal-pig/er-otis, a. [Fr. palpigére, from Lat. pal- 
pusand gerere, to bear. See PALP.] Bearing palpi, 
or feelers. Kirby. 
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PALPITATE 


Pal pi-tiate,v.i. [imp. & p.p.PALPITATED; p. pm. 
& vb. n. PALPITATING.] [Lat. palpitare, palpita- 
tum, verb intensive, from palpare ; It. palpitare, 8p., 
Pg., & Pr. palpitar, Fr. palpiter. See Paup.] To 
beat rapidly and excitedly, or more strongly than is 
usual, as the heart; to throb; to bound with emo- 
tion or exertion; to pulsate violently; to flutter; to 
go pit-a-pat;—often applied to a preternatural or 
excited motion of the heart occasioned by disease, 
or some other disturbing cause, 

The heart of nations has palpitated with the desire of be- 
coming acquainted with all that has happened. Disraeli. 

Pil pita’tion,n. [Lat. palpitatio, Fr. palpitation, 
Sp. palpitacion, It. palpitazione.] A beating of the 
heart; especially, a violent, irregular, and unnatural 
beating or pulsation excited by violent action of the 
body, by fear, fright, or disease. 

RPalpus,n.; pl. PAL/Pi, [See Parr.] (ntom.) 
A palp or feeler. 

Pals’grave (pawlz/grav), n. [D. paltsgraaf, Ger. 
pfalzgraf, from pfalz, palace, fr. Lat. palatium, and 
Ger. graf, acount. See PALACE and PALATINE. ] 
A count or earl who has the superintendence of the 
king’s palace; a count palatine. , 

Pals/gra-vine’, n. [D. paltsgravin, Ger. pfalz- 
grijinn. See supra.) The consort or widow of a 
palsgrave. 

Pal sie-al, a. 
paralytic. 





[From palsy.] Affected with palsy; 


Pal/sied (pawl/zid), p.a. [From palsy.] Affected 
with palsy. ; 
Palster,n. <A pilgrim’s staff. Halliwell, 


Pal’/sy, n. [Contracted from Lat. paralysis, Gr. 
mapadvots, from rapadterr, to loose from the side, to 
disable at the side. See PARALYsIS.] (Med.) A 
weakening, suspension, or destruction of functions, 
especially those of sensation and voluntary motion ; 
hence, a like suspension of the functions of the intel- 
lect, susceptibility, and will; paralysis. 

Palsy, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PALSIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PALSYING.] To destroy a function of; to deprive 
of action or energy; to paralyze. 

Pater, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PALTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. PALTERING.] [See PALTRY.] To act in an 
insincere or false manner; to shift; to dodge; to 
trifle; to haggle. 

Romans, that have spoke the word, 
And will not palter. 
Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Or paltered with eternal God for power. Tennyson, 

Palter, v. ¢. To trifle with; to treat unworthily; 
to squander paltrily. [Obs.] ‘‘Palter out your 
time.” Beau. §° Fl, 

Pal/ter-er, n. One who palters, fails, or falls short. 

Pal’ter-ly,a. Paltry; mean. [Obs.] “Tn palterly 
clothes.” Pepys. 

Pal’tri-ly, adv. Despicably; meanly. 

Pal’/trimess,n. [From paltry.| The state of being 
paltry, vile, or worthless. 

Pal/try, a. [compar. PALTRIER; superl. PALTRI- 
EST.| [L. Ger. paltrig, palterig, pultrig, pulterig, 
pultig, ragged, from palte, pulte, a rag, a tatter; 
Fries. palt, Dan. pialt, Sw. palia, pl. paltor ; Scot. 
paltrie, peltrie, trash; Proy. Eng. paltry, palt, ref- 
use, rubbish, pelting, paltry, worthless.] Mean; 
vile; worthless; despicable; as, a paltry boy; a 
paltry slave; a paltry trifle. 

The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost. Byron. 
Syn.—Contemptible; despicable; pitiful; worthless; 
mean; vile. See CONTEMPTIBLE. 

Pa-li/dal,a. [From Lat. palus, paludis, a marsh.] 
Pertaining to marshes; marshy. 

Pa-li/da-ment,n. (Lat. paludamentum, a military 
cloak.] (Rom. Antig.) A military cloak worn by 


Shak. 


the general and principal officers. 


Immediately came sweeping by, in gorgeous paludaments, 
Paulus or Marius, girt round by a company of centurions. 
De Quincey. 


Pava-di nd, n. (Fr. paludine, fr. 
Lat. palus, paludis, a marsh, pool.] 
(Zo0l.) A genus of fresh-water snails. 

Mantell, 

Pal/i-dine,a. [From Lat. palus, pa- 
ludis, a marsh.] Of, or pertaining 
to, a marsh, Buckland, 

Patlii’dinots, a. 1. Pertaining to 
the paludina. 

2. Pertaining to a marsh, 

Pal’y, a. [From pale, a.] 

1. Pale; wanting color, 





para. 


[ Poet.] 
Whittier. 


Shak. 
2. [See PALE, n., 4.] (Her.) Di- 
vided into four or more equal parts 
by perpendicular lines, and of two 
different tinctures disposed alter- 
nately. 

Pam, n. [From palm, victory, as 
trump, from triumph.] The knave 
of clubs. Pope. 

Pam/pas, 7. p]._ [Peruv. pampa, a 
field, plain.] Vast plains in the southern part of 
Buenos Ayres, in South America, 

Pam’per, v.¢t. [imp. & p.p. PAMPERED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. PAMPERING.] [O. Fr. pamprer, to fill, fur- 
nish, or cover with vine-leaves; and, hence, to train 

, or nurse into luxuriant growth, from Fr. pampre, a 
vine-branch, vine with its leaves, from Lat. pampi- 


Gay. 


’ 
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nus, a vine-leaf, Cf. Ger. pampen, to cram, pam- 
per.] To feed to the full; to feed luxuriously; to 
gratify unduly or inordinately; to glut; as, to pam- 
per the body or the appetite. 


We are proud of a body fattening for worms and pampered 
for corruption and the grave. Dwight. 


Pam/pered-ness, n. The state of being pam- 
pered. 

Pam/per-er, n. One who pampers. 

Pam/per-ize, v. t. To feed or treat luxuriously; 
to pamper. [Rare.] 

Pam-pe'ro,n. ([(Sp., from pampa, plain.] A vio- 
lent wind which sweeps over the pampas of South 
America, often doing immense damage. Parish. 

Pam/philet (pim/flet),m. [O. Eng. pamflet, pam- 
Jjilet, paunflet, from O. Fr. as if palme-fueillet, a leaf 
to be held in the hand, a book being a thing of greater 
weight, from O. Fr. palme, N. Fr. paume, palm, the 
inner part of the hand, and fueillet, N. Fr. fewillet, 
a leaf, diminutive of fweil, m., N. Fr. feuille, f., from 
Lat. folium, pl. folia; or from Lat. pagina jilata, a 
threaded page, stitched together with thread.] A 
small book consisting of a sheet, or a few sheets, of 
paper, stitched together, but not bound. 

Pam/philet, v. i. To write a pamphlet or pam- 
phlets. Howell. 

Pam/phlet-eer! (pim/flet-eer’), n. A writer of 
pamphlets; a scribbler. 

Atterbury was among the most active of those pamphleteers 
who inflamed the nation against the Whig ministry. Macaulay. 

Pam/philet-eer/ing, a, Writing and publishing 
pamphlets. 

Pam/philet-eer/ing, n. The writing and publish- 
ing of pamphlets. 

Pam-pil/ion, n. [0Obs.] 1. A coat of different 
colors, formerly worn by servants. Hallyband, 1593. 

2. A kind of fur. Halliwell. 

Pam-pin/i-form, a. [Lat. pampinus, a tendril, 
and forma, form. | Like a tendril in form; as, the 
pampiniform arrangement of the spermatic arteries 
and veins. Dunglison. 

Pam/pre (pim/per), ”. [Fr. pampre, a vine-branch. 
See PAMPER.] (Scwlp.) An ornament, composed 
of vine leaves and bunches of grapes, used for dec- 
orating columns. Gwilt. 

Pan,n. [A-S. & O. Sax. panne, D. pan, Icel., Sw., 
& L. Lat. panna, O. H. Ger. panna, phanna, N. H. 
Ger. pfanne.] 

1. A shallow, open dish or vessel, used for setting 
milk, and other domestic purposes; also, any simi- 
lar vessel. 

2. The part of a flint-lock which holds the priming 
that communicates with the charge. 

3. The skull, considered as a vessel containing 
the brain; the upper part of the head; the brain- 
pan; the cranium. 

4. The hard stratum of earth that lies below the 
soil, and holds the water; hard pan. 

5. A masticatory which is extensively used in 
some Asiatic countries instead of opium and to- 
bacco. It consists of slices of the areca nut wrapped 
in the fresh leaves of the betel-pepper vine, with 
a small quantity of quicklime, See ARECA and 
BETEL. Simmonds, 

6. A leaf of gold or silver. Simmonds. 

Pan,v.t. [Cf. A-S. pan, a piece, plait, hem, allied 
to Lat. pannus, a cloth, rag; Fr. pan, a skirt, lap- 
pet. Cf. W.panu, to fur, to full.) To join; to close 
together. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Pan, n. (Lat. Pan, Gr. Wav.) (Myth.) The god 
of shepherds, guardian of 
bees, and patron of fishing 
and fowling. He is usu- 
ally represented as com- 
bining the form of a man 
with that of a beast, hay- 
ing the body of a man, a 
red face with a flat nose, 
horns upon his head, and 
the legs, thighs, tail, and 
feet of a goat. 

Pan/a-base, n. (Min.) An 
ore of copper, containing 
also antimony, sulphur, 
and a small proportion of 
zine and iron; gray cop- 
per; tetrahedrite. Dana. 

Pan/a-¢é/a, n. pete from 
Gr. tavaketa, trom ravaxsjs, all-healing, from ds, 
nav, all, and dxetoSa:, to heal; Fr. panacée.] A 
remedy for all diseases; a universal medicine; a 
cure-all; a catholicon, 

Pi-niiche’ (pi-nish’), n. [Fr. panache, O. Fr. pen- 
nache, It. pennachio, from Lat. penna, a feather.] 

1. A plume or bunch of feathers worn on the hel- 
met. ‘‘ A panache of variegated plumes.” Prescott. 

2. (Arch.) A portion of a domical vault having 
the form of a spherical triangle. 

Pa-na/da, n. [Sp., Pg., & Pr. panada, Fr. panade 





Pan 
(from DWight’s Mythology). 


Pa-nade’, It. panata, from Lat. panis, bread. 

Pa-na’do, A kind of food made by boiling brea 
in ae to the consistence of pulp, which is sweet- 
ened. 

Pan/a-ry, a. [From Lat. panis, bread.] Pertaining 
to bread. 

Pan/eake, n. <A thin cake fried ina pan or baked 
on an iron plate or griddle. 








PANDER 


Some folks think it will never be good times till houses are 
tiled with pancakes. anklin. 
Pan/eirte, or Pan-eiirte’, n. [Fr. pancarte, L. 
Lat. pancharta, from Gr. rav, all, and Lat. charta, 
Gr. xaprns, aleaf of paper.] A royal charter con- 
firming to a subject all his possessions. 

Panch, 7. [Written also paunch and paunch-mat. 
See PAUNCH.] (Naut.) A thick and strong mat, to 
be fastened on yards to prevent friction. See 
PAUNCH. = 

Panch/way,n. [Written also paunchwas.] (Hind. 
panso%t.}| (Naut.) A Bengal four-oared boat for 
passengers. Malcom. 

Pan-era/tian, a. Of, or relating to, the pancrati- 
um; pancratic. ° . 

Pan-¢ra/ti-ast, n. One who engaged in the con- 
tests of the pancratium; a pancratist. 

Pan-era/ti-ast/ie, a. Pancratic. [Obs.] 

Pan-erat/ie, a. [See PANCRATIUM.] Excel- 

Pan-erat/ie-al, ling in all gymnastic exercises; 
very strong or robust. [Obs.] Browne. 

Pan/era-tist, n. One who excels in gymnastic ex- 
ercises. [Rare.] ; 

Pan-era’ti-iim (-shi-um),n. [Lat., from Gr. ray- 
kpariov, a complete contest, from mayxparis, all- 
powerful, from zdy, all, and xpdrog, strength. | 

1. (Antiqg.) An athletic contest which combined 
boxing and wrestling. 

2. (Bot.) A genus of plants growing in tropical 
America, having bulbous roots, and including many 
species, some of which have large, showy, white 
flowers of an agreeable odor, and are cultivated as 
ornamental plants. Baird. 

Pan/ere-as, or Pan/ere-as, n. [Gr. mayxpeas 
from may, all, and xpéas, flesh, meat; Fr. paneréas. 
(Anat.) A whitish conglomerate gland, of irregular 
shape, situated deep in the abdomen, beneath the 
stomach, and pouring its secretion into the aliment- 
ary canal during digestion. It is one of the most 
important of the digestive organs. ; 

{=~ The pancreas of the lower animals is commonly 
called the sweet-bread. 

Pan/ere-it/ie, a. [Fr. pancréatique. See supra.] 
Pertaining to the pancreas; as, pancreatic juice. 

Pan/ere-a-toid’, n. [Gr. méyxpeas, pancreas, and 


4 


eidos, form.] (Med.) A tumor resembling the pan- 
Dunglison, 
[Obs.] Dryden, 


creas in structure. 

Pan/¢y, n. The same as PANSY, 

Pain/’da, n. (Zoél.) 
A quadruped of 
the bear family 
and genus Ailu- 
rus (A. fulgens), 
It is a native of 
the mountains in 
Northern India. 

Pan/dar,n. The 
same as PANDER, q. V. 

Pan/dar-ize, v.i, To play the pander; to pander. 





[ Obs.] Barry. 
Pan/dar-oiis, a. Characterizing a pander. [ Obs.] 
“Pandarous diligence.” Middleton. 


Pan-dé/an (Synop., §180),a. [From Pan.] 
Of, or relating to, Pan, 
Pandean pipes, a wind instrument of an- 
tiquity, made of reeds fastened together side 
by side, gradually lessening, and tuned to 
each other; a syrinx;— said to have been Pandean 
the invention of Pan. Pipes. 


Pan/deet, n. [Lat. pandecta, pandectes, from Gr, 
mavdékrns, all-receiving, all-containing, from may 
all, and déyecSar, to take, receive; Fr. pandecte.] 

1. A treatise which contains the whole of any 
science. 

2. (pl.) The digest or abridgment, in fifty books, 
of the decisions, writings, and opinions of the old 
Roman jurists, made, in the sixth century, by di- 
rection of the emperor Justinian, and forming the 
first part of the body of the civil law. Kent. 

Pan-dém/ie, a. [Fr. pandémique, Lat. pandemus, 
Gr. révdnnos, ravdjptos, from ray, all, and dijpos, 
the people.] Incident to a whole people; epidemic; 
as, a pandemic disease. ~ Ort, 

Pan/de-mO/ni-im, n. [From Gr. més, av, all, 

and daipwy,a demon.] The great hall or council- 
chamber of demons or eyil spirits. Milton, 

Pan/der,n. [From Pandarus, a leader in the Tro- 
jan war, who, according to the fabulous histories of 
Dictys Cretensis and Dares Phrygius, is said to have 
Sioyeeiad Troilus the love and good graces of 

ryseis, 

1. A man who caters for the lust of others; a 
male bawd; a pimp; a procurer. 

2. Hence, one who ministers to the eyil designs 
and passions of another. ‘Those wicked panders 
to avarice and ambition, who would tempt him to 
seek another fortune.” Burke. 

Pan/der, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PANDERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. PANDERING.] To play the pander for; to 
procure the gratification of the lust of, 

Frost itself as actively doth burn, : 
And reason panders will. Shak. « 

Pan/der, v. i. To act as agent for the lusts of 
others; to be subservient to lust or passion; hence, 
to minister to the evil designs or passions of others. 

He had, during many years, earned his daily bread by pan- 
dering to the vicious taste of the pit. Macaulay. 


for, dg, wolf, food, foot; 
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PANDERAGE 


Pin/der-age, n. 
tion. 

Pin/der-igm, n. The employment or vices of a 
pander; a pimping. 

Pain/der-ly, a. Acting the pander; pimping. Shak. 

Pan-die/i-la/ted, a. [See infra.] Extended ; 
spread out; stretched. 

Pan-die/G-la/tion, n. [From Lat. pandiculari, to 
stretch one’s self, trom pandere, to spread out.] 
stretching; the paroxysmal, involuntary extension 
and stiffening of the trunk and extremities, induced 
by fatigue, drowsiness, or the onset of disease. 

Pin/dit,n. [Hind. pandit, Skr. pandita, a learned 
man, from pand, to heap up, collect.] A learned 
Brahmin; a pundit. [Hindostan.] 

Pin/door,n, See PANDOUR. , 

Pan-do/réi. ([Lat. Pandora, Gr. Tavddpa, from 
mas, wav, all, and ddpor, a gift.] (Myth.) A woman 
fabled to have been made by Vulcan, and upon 
whom all the gods and goddesses bestowed gifts to 
make her more complete. 

Pandora's box, a box containing innumerable evils, 
fabled to have been presented to Pandora by Jupiter, 
from which, when opened, countless ills and diseases 
issued forth to afflict mankind, Hope alone remaining for 
the consolation of the race; hence, that which contains 
every thing, or a countless variety of objects. 


Pin/do-ran, n. A pandore, 

Pan-dore’, or Pan’dore, n. [See BANDORE.] An 
ancient instrument of music of the lute kind; a 
bandore. Drayton. 

Pan/dour (pin/door) (Synop., §130), m. [So called 
because they were originally raised from the moun- 
tainous districts in Lower Hungary, near the vil- 
lage of Pandur.] A Hungarian foot-soldier in the 
Austrian service. [Written also pandoor.] 

When leagued oppression poured to northern wars 

Her whiskered pandours and her fierce hussars. Campbell. 

Pan-dow/dy, n. A baked pudding made of sliced 
bread and apples in alternate layers. Simmonds. 

Pin/du-rate, a. [Fr. panduri- 

Pan-dii/ri-f6orm,} forme, from 
Lat. pandura, a pandore, and forma, 
form, shape.] (Bot.) Obovate, with 
a concavity in each side, like the 
body of a fiddle or violin; fiddle- 
shaped. 

Pane, n. ([Scot. pane, stuff, cloth, 
Proy. Eng. a division, a panel, A-S, 
pan, a piece, plait, hem, Fr. pan, a 
skirt, lappet, part or piece of a wall, 
side, Pr. pan, Sp. pano, It. panno, from Lat. pan- 
nus, a cloth, fillet.] 

1. A distinct patch, piece, or compartment; a 
limited part of a surface. 

2. Especially, a plate of glass; one of the pieces 
of glass inserted in a door, a sash, and the like. 

3. A square piece of silk or other cloth inserted 
in a garment for ornament, usually of a different 
color from the garment. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

4. A hide or side of fur; fur, [Obs.] “Pane of 
gray fur.” Palsgrave. 

5. The narrow edge of a hammer head. 

6. (U/rrigation.) A subdivision of an irrigated 
surface between a feeder and an outlet drain. 

7. (Arch.) The side of a tower, turret, spire, and 
the like. Weale. 

Paned (pind), a. Having panes or small squares of 
silk, &c. ‘‘Paned hose.” Massinger. 

Pan/e-S¥r/ie (Synop., §130),n. [Fr. panégyrique, 
It. & Sp. panegirico, Lat. panegyricus, Gr. tavyyv- 
ptk6s, 8c. Adyos, See infra.] An oration or eulogy 
in praise of some distinguished person or achieve- 
ment; a formal or elaborate encomium; a laudatory 
discourse; encomium, Burke. 

Syn.—Eulogy; encomium. See Eunocy. 

Pin/e- Pri! a. ([Fr. panégyrique, It. & Sp. 

Pin/e-gyr’ie-al,} panegirico, Lat. panegyricus, 
Gr, maynyvptkds, from ravjyvpts, See infra.] Con- 
taining praise or eulogy; encomiastic. 

Pan/e-S¥r/ie-al-ly, adv. In a panegyrical man- 
ner; by way of praise. 

Pamés/y-ris, n. (Gr. ravjyvpts, an assembly of 
all the people, especially for a public festival, such 
as the Olympic games, a high festival; from 74s, 
may, all, and dyvpis, dyopdé, an assembly.] A festi- 
val; a public meeting. bs. Milton. 

Pan/e-yrlist, n. [Fr. panégyriste, It. & 8p. pa- 
negirista, Lat. panegyrista, Gr. raynyvptoris, from 
mavnyvpivey, to celebrate or attend a public festi- 
val, to make a set speech in a public assembly, es- 
pecially a panegyric, to praise highly. See supra.] 
One who bestows praise; a eulogist; an encomiast, 
either by writing or speaking. Camden. 

Pan/e-gy-rize, v.t. [imp.& p. p. PANEGYRIZED; 
Dp. pr. & vb, n. PANEGYRIZING.] [Gr. ravyyvpivew. 
See supra.) To praise highly; to write or pro- 
nounce a eulogy upon. 

Pan/e-Sy-rize, v.i. To bestow praises. Mitford. 

Pan/e- /y,n. A -panegyric. J Ob ph Milton. 

Pan/el, n. [O. Fr. panel, pannel, N. Fr. panneau, 
diminutive of pan, skirt, lappet, part or piece of a 
wall, side. See PANE.] 

1. (Arch.) A compartment with raised margins, 
molded or otherwise, as in ceilings, wainscotings, 
and the like. 

2. (Joinery.) A board having its edges inserted 
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in the groove of a strrounding frame; as, the panel 
of a door, 
3. (Masonry.) One of the faces of a hewn 
stone. Gwilt. 
4. (Painting.) A thin board upon which, instead 
of canvas, a picture is painted. Fairholt. 
5. (Mining.) A heap of ore dressed and ready 
for sale. Weale, 
6. (Law.) (a.) A piece of parchment or sched- 
ule, containing the names of persons summoned as 
jurors by the sheriff; hence, more generally, the 
wholejury. (b.) (Scots Law.) A prisoner arraigned 
for trial at the bar of a criminal court. Burrill. 
Pan/el, v.t. [imp.& p. p. PANELED, or PANELLED; 
Dp. pr. & vb. nN, PANELING, OY PANELLING.] To form 
with panels; as, to panel a wainscot. 
Pan/el-a/tion, n. [See PANEL, 6.] The act of 
impaneling a jury. [Ols.] A, Wood. 
Pan/el-game,n. A mode of stealing or extorting 
money, as in a panel-house. See PANEL-HOUSE. 
Pan/el-house, n. <A house of ill-fame to which 
persons are enticed by a woman sent out for the 
purpose; after which a man (usually pretending to 
be the woman’s husband) suddenly enters the room 
by some secret passage (as of a sliding-panel), and 
extorts money by threats of violence. 
PEG: n. The laying out in panels; panel- 
work, 
Pane/less, a. Without panes of glass. Shenstone. 
Pan/el-saw, n. A saw haying very fine teeth, for 
cutting out panels, Tomlinson. 
Pin/el-thiéf, n. One who cxtorts money by 


threats of violence in a panecl-house, See PANEL- 
HOUSE. 
Pain/el-work (-wirk), n. Wainscoting. 


Gr. Tas, wav, all, and évdoyfa, 


Pan-eii/lo-gism, n. 
Eulogism of every thing; 


eulogy. See EuLocy. 
indiscriminate praise. 
With all its excellencies, —and they are Cot it book 


has a trace of the cant of paneulogism. ational Itev. 


Pan/ful,n.; pl. PAN/FULS. The quantity that a pan 
will hold; enough to fill a pan, 

Pang, n. [Cf. A-S. pyngan, to prick; D. pijnigen, 
Ger. peinigen, to torture, from pijn, pein, pain. See 
PAIN.] # paroxysm of extreme distress ; a mo- 


mentary and violent pain; a transitory or recurring 
attack of agony; a throe. 
I saw the hoary traitor 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. Addison. 
Syn.— Agony; anguish; distress, See Agony. 
To torture; to give extreme pain to; 
Shak, 


Pang, v. t. 
totorment. [Rare.] 

Pan/go-lin, n. [Ma- 
lay. & Javan. pang- 
giting, pangguling.] 
(Zodl.) The same as 
MANIS. 

Pan/hel-lén/fie, a. 
Seeinfra.| Pertain- 
ing to all Greece. 

Pan-héVlen-igm, 7. 
A scheme of forming 
one political body of 
all the Greeks. 

Pan-héVlen-ist, n. 
One in favor of panhellenism. 

Pan/hel-lé/ni-im, n. = mavedAfviov, from ras 
mav, all, and “EAAny, pl. “EdAnves, the Greeks. 
(Gr. Antig.) The national council or congress of 
Greece, Anderson. 

Pan/ie,n. [Fr. terreur panique, It. terrore panico, 
Sp. panico, Gr. 76 Tlavixéy, with or without detpa, 
fear. See infra.] A sudden fright; especially, a 
sudden fright without real cause, or terror inspired 
by a trifling cause or misapprehension of danger; 
as, the troops were seized with a panic; they fled in 
a panic. 

Pan/ie, a. [Fr. panique, Sp. & It. panico, Gr. 
mavixés, belonging to Pan, because a sudden fright 
was ascribed to Pan, who, according to Herodotus, 
assisted the Athenians at Marathon by striking 
such a terror into the Persians. See supra.] Ex- 
treme or sudden, imaginary, and causeless ; — said 
of fear or fright; as, panic fear. 

Pan/ie, n. [Lat. panicum.] (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Panicum; panic-grass; also, the grain of the 
panic-grass, 

Pan/ie-al, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a 
panic; filled with sudden and groundless fear; 
panic. [Qbs.] 

Pan/ie-ful, a, 
[ Obs.] 

Pan/ie-grass, n. 
Panicum ; oatmeal. 

Pan/i-ele, n. ([Lat. panicula, a 
tuft on plants, diminutive of pa- 
nus, the thread wound upon the 
bobbin in a shuttle, Gr. ijvos, 
Dor. ravos; Fr. panicule.] (Bot.) 
A form of inflorescence, in which 
the cluster is much and irregular- 
ly branched, in a branched ra- 
ceme, as in oats and some of the 
grasses. The panicle is of vari- 
ous kinds, as the dense or close, 





Filled with panic fear; panical, 


(Bot.) A plant of the genus 





Panicle. 
the spiked, the spreading or diffused, the divari- 


cating. Martyn. 











PANSTEREORAMA 


Pin/i-eled, a. (Bot.) Furnished with 
panicles; arranged in, or like, panicles. 
Pan/ie-strick/en,) a. Struck with a 
Pan/ie-striick, panic, or sudden 

fear. 
Pa-nie/iti-late, a ([Fr. paniculé. See 
Pa-nie/ii-li/ted, supra.) (Bot.) Fur- 
nished with, arranged in, or like panicles, 
Pan/i-eitm,n. (Bot.) A genus of grasses, Panicled. 
including many species, some of which are yalua- 
ble; panic-grass. 
Pan/ier, n. One who waits 
of the ''emple, London. 
Pa-niv’o-rots, a. 
to eat greedily. 
bread. oe 
Pan-niide’, n. [0. Fr. pannade, pennade, penade, 
from pannader, pennader, penader, to prance or 
curvet, as a horse.] The curyet of a horse. 
Pan/nage, n. [O. Fr. punage, L. Lat. panagium, 
pannagium, from Lat. panis, bread.] The food of 
swine in the woods, as beech-nuts, acorns, &c.; 
called also pawns; also, a duty paid for the privi- 
lege of feeding swine in the woods. Cowell. Fieta. 
Pan/na-ry,a. (Lat. panis, bread.] Pertaining to, 
or producing, bread; used in making bread, or ca- 





at table in the society 

[Written also pannier’.] 

Lat. panis, bread, and vorare, 
ating bread; subsisting on 


paple of being so used. [Lare.] Loudon. 
Pan/nel,n. [See teres 
1. A kind of rustic saddle. Tusser. 


2. The stomach of a hawk. Ainsworth. 

Pan/ni-ele, n. (Bot.) Panic-grass. 

Pan/nier (pin/yer, or pin/ni-er) (Synop., § 130), 7. 
[Fr. & Pr. panier, O. Sp. panero, N. Sp. panera, It. 
paniere, from Lat. panarium, a bread-basket, from 
panis, bread.] 

1. A bread-basket; hence, a wicker-basket used 
for carrying fruit or other things on a horse. 

2. (Arch.) The same as CorBEL. See CorBEL. 

3. A shield of basket-work formerly used by 
archers, who set them up in their front. 

4. Apanier. See PANIER. Fairholt. 

Pan/ni-kel,n. [From L. Lat. panna, a pan. Sce 


Pan.] The brain-pan or skull; hence, the crest. 
[Obs.] ‘He smote him so rudely on the pan- 
nikel.”” Spenser. 


Pan/ni-kin, n. A small pan or cup. Marryatt. 
Pan/om-phé/an, a. [Gr. ravoygaios, sender of 
ominous voices, from mds, ray, all, and dus, divine 
voice, oracle.] Uttering ominous or prophetic 

voices; divining; —an epithet of Jupiter. 
We want no half-gods, panomphean Joves. EL. B. Browning. 

Pan/o-plied (-plid), a. Dressed in panoply; com- 
pletely armed. 

Pan/o-ply,n. (Gyr. ravor\ia, from ras, ra&y, all, and 
6xXov, tool, implement, implement of war, arms, 
harness; Fr. panoplie.]| Complete armor or de- 
fense; armament; a full suit of defensive armor. 

We had need to take the Christian panoply, to put on the 
whole armor of God. Ray. 

Pa-nop/ti-etn, n. [Gr. ris, ra&v, all, and the root 
or, future dWopar, to see; Fr. panoptique. | 

1. A prison so constructed that the inspector can 
see each of the prisoners at all times, without being 
seen by them. J. Bentham. 

2. An exhibition room of novelties. Art Journal. 

Pan/o-rii/ma, or Pain/o-ra/ma,n. [Gr. 7ds, ray, 
all, and 8papa, that which is seen, a view, fr. dpav, 
to see; Fr., Sp., & It. panorama. ] 

1. A complete or entire view in every direction. 

2. A picture presenting, as from a central point, 
a view of objects in every direction; or a picture 
representing scenes too extended to be beheld at 
once, and so exhibited a part at a time by being un- 
rolled and made to pass continuously before the 


spectator. 

Pan/o-rim/ie, a. [Fr. panoramique.]  Per- 

Pan/o-ram/ie-al,§ taining to, or like, a panorama 
or complete view. 

Pan-phir/ma-eon,n. [Gr. ray, all, and dappaxor, 
amedicine.] A medicine for all diseases; a pana- 
cea. IV. Scott, 

Pin/-Sela’vie, a. The same as PAN-SLAVIC. 

Pin’-Sela/vism, nm. The same as PAN-SLAVISM. 

Pan/-Sela/’vist,n. The same as PAN-SLAVIST. 

Pin/-Sela-vo/ni-an, a, Pan-Slayonian; Pan-Sla- 
vic. 

Pan/shon,n. An earthen vessel wider at the top 
than at the bottom, used for holding milk, and for 
various other purposes. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Pan/-Sla/vie, a. {Gr may, all, and Slavic.] Per- 
taining to all the Slavic races, 

Pan/-Sla-vo/ni-an,a. The same as PAN-SLAVIC. 

Pan/-Sla/vism,n. [Gr. ray, all, and Slavic.] A 
scheme of uniting all the Slavic races into one con- 
federacy. 

Pan/-Sla/vist, n. One who favors Pan-Slavism. 

Pan-séph/ie-al, a. [Fr. pansophique. See infra.] 
Pretending to have a knowledge of every thing. 
[Rare.] Worthington. 

Pan/so-phy,n. [Gr. 7ds, ray, all, and codia, wis- 
dom, from copés, wise; Fr. pansophie.] Universal 
wisdom or knowledge. S$.) Haritlib. 

Pan-sté/re-o-rii/m&, or Pan-sté/re-o-ri/ma, n. 

Gr. mds, may, all, and orepeds, firm, solid, dpapya, a 
sight, view, fr. 6pav, to see.] A model of a town or 
country in wood, cork, pasteboard, or other sub- 
stance, showing every part in relief. Brande, 
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PANSY 


Pan’sy, n. [O. Eng. paunce, Fr. pensée, thought, 
pansy, from penser, to think, Lat. pensare, to weigh, 
examine, fr. pendere, pensum, to weigh.] [Written 
also pancy.] A plant and flower of the genus Viola; 
the Viola tricolor, or garden violet; — called also 
heart’s-ease. Brande. 

Pant, v.i._ [imp. & p. p. PANTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PANTING.] [Cf. W. pantu, to depress, pant, a de- 
pression, down; O. Fr. panteler, to gasp for breath, 
panteiser, Pr. pantaisary panteiar, to be breathless ; 
O. Fr. pantois, Pr. pantais, out of breath, breath- 
lessness. ] 

1. To breathe quickly or in a labored manner, as 
after exertion or from excited eagerness; to respire 
with heaving of the breast; to gasp. 

Pluto pants for breath from out his cell. Dryden. 

2. Hence, to be overpowered with eagerness, de- 
sire, or longing. 

Who pants for glory finds but short repose. Pope. 

3. To beat with unnatural violence or rapidity ; 
to palpitate, or throb, as the heart, in terror, &c. 

Yet might her piteous heart be seen to pant and quake. 

Spenser. 


4. To play with intermission or declining 
strength. 
The whispering breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope. 
Pant, v. ¢. 1. To breathe forth quickly or in a 
labored manner; to gasp out. 


There is a cavern where my spirit 
Was panted forth in anguish, whilst thy pain 
Made my heart mad. Shelley. 

2. To long for; to be eager after. [Mare.] ‘‘ Then 

shall hearts pant thee.” Herbert. 
Pant, n. 1. A quick breathing; a catching of the 
breath; a gasp. 

2. A violent palpitation of the heart. Shak. 

Pint’a-ble, n. A slipper or shoe; a pantofle. See 
PANTOFLE. Sidney. 

Pan/ta-edsm, 7. 

Pan/ta-graph, n. 

Pan-tag/ru-el-ism, n. [Pantagruel, one of the 
characters of Rabelais.] ‘The theory or practice of 
the medical profession ; — used in burlesque or ridi- 
cule. Southey. 

Pan/ta-lét’, n. [Diminutive of pantaloon, infra.] 
One of the pair of loose drawers or under garments 
for the legs, worn by children and females; particu- 
larly, the lower part of such a garment, coming 
below the knee, often made in a separate piece; — 
used chiefly in the plural. W. Scott. 

Pan/ta-loon’,n. [Fr. pantalon, from It. pantalone, 
a masked character in the Italian comedy, who wore 
breeches and stockings that were all of one piece, 
from Pantaleone, the patron saint of Venice, and 
hence a baptismal name very frequent among the 
Venetians, and applied to them by the other Ital- 
jans as a nickname, from Gr. Ilayra\éwy, i. e., all 
or entirely lion, a Greek personal name. | 

1. A ridiculous character in the Italian comedy, 
and a buffoon in pantomimes. Addison. 

2. One of the pair of outer coverings for the legs 
worn by males, answering the purpose of breeches 
or short clothes and stockings together. [Obs.] 

3. One of the long, loose coverings for the legs 
worn by males, reaching from the waist to the heel; 
— used mostly in the plural; trousers, 

Syn. —See TROUSERS. 


Pain/ta-loon/er-y, n. 1. Materials for pantaloons. 
2. The character or performances of a pantaloon; 


See COSMOLABE. 
See PANTOGRAPH. 


buffoonery. 
The clownery and pantaloonery of these pantomimes have 
clean passed out of my head. Cc. Lamb. 


Pan/ta-moérph, n. [See infra.] That which as- 
sumes, or exists in, all forms, 

Pan/ta-morph/ie, a. (Gr. was, gen. rayrés, all, 
and popdj, form, shape.] Taking all forms. 

Pan-téeh/ne-thé/ea, n. (Gr. ras, ray, all, réxvn, 
art, and Sijxn, repository.] The same as PANTECH- 
NICON. 

Pan-téeh/ni-ebn, n. (Gr. ras, av, all, and réxvn, 
art, wavrexvos, skilled in all arts, all-working.] A 
pe where every species of workmanship is col- 
ected and exposed for sale. 

Pant/er,n. One who pants. 

Pin/ter,n. 1. A keeper of the pantry. [Obs.] 

2. A panther. [Obs.] 

Pan/ter, n. [Fr. pantiére, pentiire, penthiére, It. 
pantera, Lat. panther, Gr, rav3npov, from ravSnpos, 
catching all, from was, may, all, and Sypav, to hunt, 
catch; Ir. painteir. Cf. PAINTER.] A net. [Obs.] 

Pant/ess,n. (O. Fr. pantois. See Panr.] <A dif- 
ficulty of breathing to which hawks are subject. 

Pan/theism,n. [Gr. ras, ray, all, and $e6s, god, 
whence theism ; Fr. panthéisme.] The doctrine that 
the universe, taken or conceived of as a whole, is 
God; the doctrine that there isno God but the com- 
bined forces and laws which are manifested in the 
existing universe. 

Pin/the-ist,n. [Fr. panthéiste. See supra.] One 
who holds to pantheism. 

Pan/the-ist/ie, a. (Fr. panthéistique. See su- 

Pan/the-ist/ie-al,} pra.] 

1, Pertaining to pantheism ; founded in, or leading 
to, pantheism. 

2. (Sculp.) Bearing the symbols of several dei- 
ties together ; — said of statues and ficures. 
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Pan/the-6l/o0-gist, n. 

antheology. 

Pan/the-6Vo-gy, n. [Gr. ras, ray, all, Seds, god, 
and Aéyos, discourse or treatise.] A system of di- 
vinity embracing all religions and the knowledge of 
all gods; a complete system of theology. 

Pan-thé/on, or Pan/the-on, n. [Lat. pantheon, 
pantheum, Gr. ravSevor (se. tepov), also mdyseov, from 
mavdétos, of all gods, from mds, av, all, and Yéos, 
a god; Fr. panthéon. } 

1. A temple or magnificent edifice, dedicated to 
all the gods; especially the building so called at 
Rome. 

2. A work in which all the divinities worshiped 
by_a people are treated of; as, Tooke’s Pantheon. 

3. The whole body of divinities worshiped by a 

eople. 

Pkn/ther, n. [Lat. panther, panthera, Gr. ravSnp, 
Fr. panthére, Pr., Sp., & It. pantera, Pg. panthera. 
Cf. Skr. punda- = ae 
rika, a leopard. ] 
(Zo06l.) A fierce 
and carnivorous 
quadruped (Felis 
pardus of some 
authors), found | 
in Asia and Af- ¥ 
rica; the leopard 
of a larger, dark- c 
er-colored varie- Panther (Felis pardus). 
ty, marked with larger ring-like spots, the center of 
which is darker than the general color of the body. 
The name is also applied to other species of the 
genus, as to the cougar. 

Pan/ther-ine, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, the 
panther. 

Pan/tile, n. [Written also pentile, from pan and 
tile, q. v.]_ A tile with a curved or hollow surface. 
Pant/ing-ly, adv. With palpitation or rapid breath- 

ing. 

Pan/ti-s6e/va-¢y, n. [Gr. wis, mavr6s, all, tons, 
equal, and xparetv, to rule.] A Utopian community 
or commonwealth, such as was devised by Cole- 
ridge, Lovell, and Southey, in their younger days. 
“A scheme of pantisocracy.” De Quincey. 

Pant/ler, n. [Fr. panetier, from Lat. panis, Fr. 
pain, bread.] ‘The officer in a great family who has 
charge of the bread and the pantry. 

Pan-to/ble, n. See PANTOFLE. 

Pan/to-ehro-ném/e-ter, n. [Gr. ris, may, gen. 
mavros, all, and Eng. chronometer, q.v.] An instru- 
ment which combines the compass, the sun-dial, and 
the universal time-dial. Brande. 

Pan-to/fle (pan-too/fl), n. [Fr. pantoufle, Sp. pan- 
tujlo, It. pantofola, pantufola, Ger. pantoffel, ban- 
tofel, from Up. Ger. band-tafel, a wooden sole 
(tafel) with a leather string (band) to put the foot 
through; D. pantoffel, pattoffel, L. Ger. & Sw. tof- 
fel, Dan. tdffel, Icel. tapla.} A slipper for the foot. 
[Written also pantable and pantobdle.] 

Melpomene has on her feet her high cothurns, or tragic pan- 
tofles, of red velvet and gold. Peacham. 

Pan/to-graph, n. {Fr. panto- 
graphe. See PANTOGRAPHY.] An 
instrument for copying on the same, 
or on a reduced or enlarged, scale. 
[Written also pantagraph, and, in- 
correctly, pentagraph. | 

Pan/to-graph/ie, a. {Fr. 

Pan’/to-graph/ie-al, pantogra- © 
phique.) Pertaining to a panto- ey 
graph; performed by a pantograph. 

Pan-tig/ra-phy, n. [Fr. panto- Pantograph. 
graphie, from rds, ravrés, all, and ypagew, to write.] 
General description; entire view of an object. 

Pan’'to-168/ie-al, a. Pertaining to pantology. 

Pan-tél/o-gist, n. One writing on, or conversant 
with, pantology. 

Pan-t6lV/o-Sy,n. [Gr. ras, rayrés, all, and Aédyos, 
speech, discourse.] A work of universal informa- 
tion; a systematic view of all branches of human 
knowledge. 

Pan-tém/e-ter, n. [Fr. pantométre, from Gr. was, 
mavrTés, all, and perpévy, measure.] An instrument 
for measuring all sorts of elevations, angles, and 
distances. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Pan-tém/e-try,n. Universal measurement. [Obds.] 

Pain/to-mime,n. [Fr. pantomime, It. & Sp. panto- 
mimo, Lat. pantomimus, Gr. ravréutuos, properly 
all-imitating, from was, rayrés, all, and pipetosac, to 
imitate. ] 

1. One who acts his part by gesticulation only, 
without speaking ; an actor who expresses his 
meaning by mute action. ‘ 

I would our pantomimes and stage-players would examine 
themselves and their calling by this rule. Sanderson. 

2. A representation given by actors who use only 
gesticulation, and do not speak; a theatrical enter- 
tainment given in dumb show. 

3. A species of musical entertainment connected 
with dumb show. Busby. 

Pin/to-mime, a, Representing only in mute ac- 
tion. 

Pan/to-mim/ie, a. [Fr. pantomimique.| Per- 

Pan/to-mim/ie-al, taining to the pantomime; 
representing characters and actions by dumb show. 

Pan/to-mim/ie-al-ly, adv, In the manner of pan- 
tomime. 


One skilled or learned in 
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Pin/to-mim/ist, n. One who acts in pantomime. 

Pan/ton, jn. [Prov. Ger. pantine, a wood- 

Pan/ton-shge, § en shoe; Fr. patin, a high-heeled 
shoe, a skate, a patten-shoe; It. pattino. Of. Pat- 
TEN.] (ar.) A horseshoe contrived to recover a 
narrow and hoof-bound heel. ~ 

Pan-toph/a-gist, n. [Gr. ris, mayrés, all, and ga- 
yéty, to eat, ravrogdyos, eating every thing.] An 
animal or person that eats all kinds of food. 

Pan-tiph/a-gotis, a. [See supra.] Eating all 
kinds of food. 

Pan-tiph/a-gy, n. 
all kinds of food. 

Pan/try, n. [Fr. paneterie, from Lat. panis, Fr. 
pain, bread. Cf. Fr. panetiére, It. panattiera, a 
shepherd’s scrip, a bread-basket, and Eng. pantler.] 
An apartment or closet in which bread and other 
provisions are kept. 

Pan/ur-gy, n. (Gr. ravovpyia, from savodpyos, 
properly ready to do any thing, hence knayish, 
roguish, from ras, ray, all, and épyecv, épSecv, to do, 
to work, Zpyov, work.] Skill in all kinds of work 


The habit or power of eating 


or business; craft. [Obs.] Bailey. 
Pan/yard,. <A pannier. [0Obs.] Pepys. 
Pa/nym, 7. & a. See PAtrnimM. [Obs.] 
Pap, n. ([Cf. Lat. papilla.] 
1. A nipple of the breast; a teat. Dryden. 
2. A rounded, nipple-like hill. “The paps of 
Jura.” Macaulay. 
Pap, n. [D. & Dan. pap, Ger. pappe, Lat. papa, 


eee It. pappa, Sp. & Pg. papa, O. Fr. papin, pa- 

pette. 

1. A soft food for infants, made with bread boiled 
or softened with water; hence, sometimes sarcas- 
tically, nourishment, support; as, treasury pap. 

2. The pulp of fruit. Ainsworth. 

Pap, v.t. To feed with pap. 

Pa-pii/, n. [Lat., Fr., Ger., D., & Dan. papa, Sp. & 
It. papa, Sw. pappa, Gr. raras, nanras, usually in 
vocative waza, waxna.] Father;—a word used by 
children, 

Pa/pa-cy, n. [L. Lat. papatia, from Lat. papa, a 
father, a bishop, the pope, papas, papatis, a gov- 
ernor, tutor; Fr. papauté, Pr. papat, It. papato, Sp. 
& Pg. papado. See PAPE.] 

1. The office and dignity of the pope or pontiff of 
Rome; papal authority or jurisdiction; popedom. 

2. The popes taken collectively ; the series or line 
of popes. ; 

Pap/a-gay, n. 
See POPINJAY. 

Pa’pal,a. [Fr. & Pr. papal, It. papale, from papa, 
the pope. See supra.] Belonging or relating to the 
pope of Rome; proceeding from the pope; popish; 
as, papal authority; the papal chair, 

Papal crown, the tiara. See TIARA. 


Pa/pa-lin, n. [It. papalino, equivalent to papale. 
See supra.] A papist. [Obs.] Herbert. 
Pa/pal-ist,. One who favors papal power or doc- 
trines; apapist. [Obs.] Baxter. 
Pa-pal/i-ty,. Papacy; papalty. [Obs.] Berners. 
Pa/pal-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PAPALIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. PAPALIZING.] To make papal. 
Pa/pal-ize, v.7. To conform to popery. Cowper. 
Pa/pal-ly, adv. Ina papal manner; popishly. 
Pa/pal-ty, n. The papacy. [Obs.] ‘‘The decrepit 
papalty.” Milton. 
Pa’/pa-pho/bi-a, n. [Lat. papa, father, bishop, 
pope, Gr. tazas and ¢éBos, fear.] Fear or dread of 
the pope; hatred of the pope. 
Pa/par-ehy, n. [Gr. za7as, pope, and dpxeww, to 
govern.] The government of oe ee 
Pa-pa'ver,n. [Lat., poppy.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants, including the poppy. 
Pa-pav/er-a/ceotis, a. [Lat. papaver, the poppy; 
Fr. papavéracé.| Belonging to the poppy. 
Pa-pav/er-otts, a. [Lat. papavereus, from papaver, 
the poppy.] Resembling the poppy; of the nature 
or qualities of poppies. Browne. 
Pa-paw’!, n. [aaley. papaya, - 
Sp. papaya, Pg. papaya, pa- 
payo, It. papajo, Fr. papayer, 
papaye.| [Written also paw- 
paw. (Bot.) (a.) A. tree Wg 
(Carica papaya) growing in 
warm climates, to the height 
of eighteen or twenty feet, Sy 
with a soft, herbaceous stem, 
naked nearly to the top, where 
the leaves issue on every side, 
on long footstalks, between 
which grow the flower and the 
fruit; also, the fruit, which is 
of the size of a melon, having 
an acrid and milky juice. It 
is sometimes eaten raw when 
ripe, but is more commonly 
cooked or pickled. Loudon. 
(b.) A tree of the genus As?- - 
mina, growing in the western 
and southern parts of the 
United States, and producing 


(Ornith.) The same as POPINJAY. 





papaya). 
a sweet, edible fruit; also, the fruit itself. 


+ 


Gray. 
Pape,n. (Fr. pape, Pr., Sp., Pg., It., Lat., & A-S. 
papa. Cf. Pore. } 'The’pope. [ Obs.) : 


Pa’per,n. [Fr. & Pr. papier, Catalan paper, Sp. & 


Pg. papel, It. papiro, D. & Ger. papier, from Lat. 


a, €,1, 0, Ui, Y, long; &, €, i, 6, %, ¥, short; cAre, fiir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; déne, fbr, de, wolf, food, foot; 
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rus, Gyr. matvpos, paper-reed, an Egyptian 
ae from which a kind of paper was made by 
cutting its inner rind into slips, and gluing them 
together transversely, It. & Sp. papiro, Pg. papyro, 
Pr. papiri. Cf. PApyRus.] 

a 7 substance in the form of thin sheets or 
leaves intended to be written or printed on, to be 
used in wrapping, Xc., and made of a pulp obtained 
from rags, from straw, from bark, or like materials, 
pressed and dried. 

2. A shect, leaf, or piece of such substance. 

3. A printed or written instrument; a document, 
essay, or the like; a writing. 

They brought a paper to me to be signed. Dryden. 


4. Hence, aprinted sheet appearing periodically ; 
a newspaper; a journal. 

5. Hence, also, negotiable evidences of indebted- 
ness; notes; bills of exchange; bank-notes, and 
the like. _ 

6. Hangings printed or stamped; paper for cov- 
ering the walls of rooms. 

(2 This word is often used in forming compounds, 
which need no special explanation; as, paper-case, pa- 
per-cutter, paper-folder, paper-holder, paper-knife, pa- 
per-maker, paper-making, paper-marbler, paper-miil, 
paper-ruler, paper-warehouse, and the like. 

Laid paper. See Latw.— Paper credit, credit founded 
upon evidences of debt, upon paper money, &c. — Paper 
kite, a light frame covered with paper, for flying in the 
air like a kite. — Paper money, notes or bills issued by 
authority, and promising the payment of money, circu- 
lated as the representative of coin. The word is usually 
applied to notes or bills issued by a state, or by an au- 
thorized banking corporation. — Waste paper, paper 
thrown aside as worthless or valueless, except for wrap- 
ping, burning, &c.— Wove paper, paper with a uniform 
surface, and not ribbed or water-marked, like laid 
paper. 

Pa’per, v. é. 
PAPERING. | 

1. To cover with paper; to furnish with paper- 
hangings; as, to paper a room or a house. 

2. To fold or inclose in paper. 

3. To put on paper; to put on record; to make a 
memorandum of; to register. [Obs.] 

Pa’per-faced (-fast), a. Having a face as white as 

- paper. Shak. 

Pa/per-hang/er, n. One who covers rooms with 
paper, pasting it in lengths upon the walls. 

Pa/per-hang/ings,7. pl. Paper ornamented with 
colored figures, prepared to be pasted against the 
walls of apartments, &c. 

Pa/per-mitis/lin, n. Glazed muslin, used for lin- 
ings, and the like. 

Pa/per-stain/er, n. One who stains, colors, or 
stamps, paper for hangings. 

apo cent (-wat), n. A small weight used 
to prevent loose papers, &c., from being blown 
away by the wind, or otherwise displaced. 

Pa/’per-y, a. Like paper; having the thinness or 


[imp. & p. p. PAPERED; p.pr.& vb. n, 


consistency of paper. Gray. 
Pa-pés/cent, a. [From pap.] Containing pap; 
haying the qualities of pap. Arbuthnot. 


Pa/pess,n. A female pope. [Obs.] Bp. Hail. 
Papeterie (pip’a-tree’), n. [Fr., paper manufac- 
ture, from papier, paper.] An ornamented case or 
box containing paper and other materials for writ- 


ing. 

Pa/phian, a. (Lat. Paphius, from Paphus, Gr. 
Tlapos, a city on the Island of Cyprus, sacred to 
Venus, with a celebrated temple of Venus. ] 

1. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Paphos, a city of 
Cyprus. 

2. Pertaining to Venus, or her rites ; — used often 
in a bad sense. 

Pa/phi-an, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Paphos.. 

Papier-maché (pip’ya-mii/sha), n. [Fr.  Lit- 
erally chewed or mashed paper.] A hard substance 
made of a pulp from 
rags or paper mixed 
with size or glue, 3 
and formed into any # 
chosen object, usu- 
ally by means of 
molds. 

KPapiVio (pa pil- 
yo), m. [Lat., but- 
terfly.] (Zntom.) A 
genus of lepidop- 
terous insects, in- 
cluding many spe- 
cies; the butterfly. 

Pa-pil/io-na/ceotis (pa-p!l'yo-ni/shus), 

| papilionacé. See supra.] 

1. Resembling the butterfly, 

' 2. (Bot.) Having a winged corolla, 

_ somewhat resembling a butterfly, as 

' in the blossoms of the bean and pea; 
belonging to the group of plants in- 
eluding the bean, pea, and locust. 

: oth bed it ; he PA-PIL/L#. [Lat.] 

. (Anat.) The minute elevations li 
of the surface of the skin, tongue, &c. eves 
They serve to increase the extent of 





Papilio. 





surface for vascular distribution, or subserve sen- 
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Some are surmounted bytense epithelial filaments, 
as those which give the roughness to the tongue. 
2. (Bot.) A small, elongated projection; anipple- 


shaped protuberance. Gray. 
Pap/il-la-ry epee § 1380), a. [Fr. papil- 
Pap/il-lose/ (125) aire, papilleux. See PAPIL- 


LA.] Pertaining to, or resembling, the nipple or 
the papillz ; covered with papille; verrucose ; 
warty. Derham. 
Pap/il-late, v. i. [From papilla, q.v.] To grow 
into a nipple, or into a form resembling that of a 


nipple. Fleming. 
Pap/il-late, a. (Bot.) Having soft tubercles, or 
papille. Gray. 


Pa-pil/li-form, a. [Lat. papilla, nipple, and forma, 
form.] Shaped like a nipple; as, a papilliform 
matrix. R. Owen. 

Pap/il-lote, n. [Fr., either from papier, paper, or 
from papillon, on account of their resemblance to a 
butterfly. See PApiL1o.] One of the small pieces 
of paper on which ladies roll up their hair, 

Pap/il-lotis, or Pa-pil/lotis (Synop., § 130), a. 
The same as PAPILLARY. See PAPILLARY. 


Pa’/pism,n. [Fr. papisme, It. & Sp. papismo. See 
PAPE and Pore.] Popery. S. Bedell. 
Pa/pist, n. [Fr. papiste, It. & Sp. papista. See 


PAPE and Porr.}] A Roman Catholic; one who 
adheres to the church of Rome and the authority of 
the pope; —an offensive term applicd to Roman 
Catholics by their opponents; said to have been 
originally employed by Martin Luther. Dr. Parr. 
Pa-pist/ie, la. [Fr. papistique, It. & Sp. papis- 
Pa-pist/ie-al, tico, See supra.] Adherent to 
the church of Rome and its doctrines and cere- 
monies; pertaining to popery; popish. 
Pa-pist/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of, or for the 
benefit of, papists. 
Pa/pist-ry,». [From papist, q.v.] The doctrines 
and ceremonies of the church of Rome; popery. 


Ascham. Whitgift. 
Pa/pized (-pizd),a. [From pape, q.v.] Conformed 
to popery. [Obs.] Fuller, 


Pa-poose’, 
Pap-poose’, 
Pap-pose’, 


n. A babe or young child ;—so called 
by the North American Indians. 
a. [From Lat. pappus, the woolly, hairy 
Pap/pois, seed of certain plants; It. papposo, 
Fr. pappeux. See infra.) Furnished with a pap- 
pus, as the seeds of certain plants, such as thistles, 
dandelions, and the like; downy. Ray. 
Pap’pus, n. ([Lat., from Gr. vamos, an old man 
or grandfather ; hence, a substance re- 
sembling gray hairs.] (Bot.) The hairy, 
feathery, or membranous calyx of the in- 
dividual florets, in certain compound flow- 
ers of the order Composita@, as the dande- 
lion, &c. 
Pap’py, a. 
succulent. 
Pap/u-an (pip/odo-an), n. (Geog.) A native or in- 
habitant of Papua or New Guinea, and some of the 
neighboring islands, having a brownish-black color 
and frizzled hair. Pritchard. 
Pap/u-an (pip/oo-an), a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining 
to, Papua or the Papuans. 
Pap'i-ld, n.; pl. pAP/0-Lme, [Lat.] (Med.) A 
pimple; a small, acuminated elevation of the cuti- 
cle on an inflamed base, seldom containing a fluid, 
or suppurating, and commonly terminating in a 
scurf. 
Pap/a-lar, a. 
Pap/i-lose/ (125), a. 
papule; as, a papulose leaf. 
Pap/a-lotis, a. [Fr. papuleuz. 
of pimples. 
Pap/y-ra/ceoits, 





\ 


[From pap.] Like pap; soft; pappus. 


See PAPULOSE. 

[See supra.] Covered with 
Martyn. 

See supra.] Full 


a. (Lat. papyraceus and papy- 

Pa-pyr’e-an, rius, from papyrus ; Fr. papy- 
racé. See infra.] Belonging to the papyrus or 
papyri; resembling paper in appearance or consist- 
ency. 

Pip’y-rine,n. [Fr. papyrine, made of paper, from 
Gr. warvpos, pepyene.| A substance closely re- 
sembling parchment, made by immersing bibulous 
paper in partially dilute sulphuric acid; parchment 
paper. 

Pip y sCare phy n. [Gr. rarvpos, papyrus, and 
pepe to write.} A method of printing from a 
nd of pasteboard covered with a calcareous sub- 

stance, in precisely the same manner as from the 
stone in lithographic printing. Buchanan, 

Pa-py/rus, n.; pl. PA-PY/RI, [Lat., Gr. mazupos, 
See PAPER. ] 

1. (Bot.) A species of reed 
or flag common in many 
warm countries, and es- 
pecially in Egypt, from 
which the ancients made a 
material for writing upon, 
by taking the layer between 
the flesh and thick bark of 
the plant, and uniting strips 
with a glutinous substance 
under pressure. 

2. A manuscript written 
on pieces of the papyrus. 
Paque (pik),n. [Fr.] See 

PASCHA. 





Papyrus (Cyperus papyrus). 


sitive or mechanical purposes. Some contain one | Piir,n. (Lat. par, equal; Fr. pair, O. Fr., Pr., Sp., 


or more vascular loops; others, nervous elements. 


& Pg. par, It. pare, pari.) 








PARACENTRICAL 


1. State of equality; equal value; equality of 
nominal and actual value; the value expressed on 
the face or in the words of a certificate of value, or 
other commercial paper. 

2. Hence, equality of condition or circumstances. 

On a par, on a level; in the same condition, circum- 
stances, position, rank, and the like; equal. ‘His pro- 
phetic visions might probably, in this case, have been 
adopted and placed by her on a@ par with the spiritual 
oe and Ae eg e Catharine of Siena, and other pi- 
ous enthusiasts.” J. S. Harford. — Par of exchange. See 
EXCHANGE. — Par value, nominal value. w . 


Piir,. (Ichth.) See PARR. 
Pa-ra@,n. [Turk., from Per. parah or pareh, a 


piece.]_ A piece of Turkish money, the fortieth 
part of a piaster, or about one fourth of a cent. 

Parla. Prefix fr. the Gr., meaning beside, beyond. 

Par’a-ble, a. [Lat. parabilis, from parare, to pre- 
pare, provide.] Easily procured. [Obs.] Browne. 

Par’a-ble,n. [Ger. parabel, Fr. parabole, Pr., Sp., 
It., & Lat. parabola, from Gr. rapaBodj, a placing 
beside or together, a comparing, comparison, from 
mapaBa\Xew, to throw beside, to compare, from 
mapa, beside, and @a\Xevv, to throw.] <A fable or 
allegorical relation or representation of something 
real in life or nature, from which a moral is drawn 
for instruction. 

Syn.— See APOLOGUE. 

Par/’a-ble, v. t. To represent by fiction or fable. 

tare, Milton. 

Pa-rab/o-la, .; pl. PA-RAB/O-LAS. 
{N. Lat., from Gr. rapaZor7j;—s0 
called because its axis is parallel to the 
side of the cone. See supra.] ( Geom.) 
(a.) A curve, one of the conic sections, 
formed by the intersection of the sur- 
face of a cone with a plane parallel to 
one of its sides. It is a curve, any 
point of which is equally distant from 
a fixefl point, called the focus, and a 
fixed straight line, called the directrix. 
(b.) Any curve having an infinite branch, without 
having a rectilineal asymptote. Math. Dict. 

Pa-réb!o-le, nn. (Lat., from Gr. rapaBodr\f. See 
PARABLE.] (2het.) Similitude; comparison. 

Par/a-b6lViec, a. ([Fr. parabolique, It. & Sp. 

Par/a-bolie-al, parabolico, Gr. mapaBodtkés, 
See supra.] 

1. Expressed by parable or allegorical representa- 
tion; as, parabolical instruction or description. 

2. [From parabola.] (Geom.) (a.) Having the 
form or nature of a parabola; pertaining to, or re- 
sembling, a parabola; as, a parabolic curve. (b.) 
Generated by the revolution of a parabola; as, a 
parabolic conoid. 

Parabolic conoid. The same as PARABOLOID. — Para- 
bolic spindle, the solid generated by revolving the portion 
of a parabola cut off by a line drawn at right angles to 
the axis of the curve, about that line as an axis. — Para- 
bolic sptral, a spiral curve conceived to be formed by the 
periphery of a semi-parabola when its axis is wrapped 
about a circle; also, any other spiral curve having an 
analogy to the parabola. 

Pair/a-b6Vie-al-ly, adv. 1. By way of parable. 

2. In the form of a parabola. 

Par/a-b6l/i-ff6rm, a. [From Lat. parabola and 
forma, form, shape. See PARABOLA.| Resembling 
a parabola in form. 

Pa-rib/o-ligm, n. [From parabola.] (Alg.) The 
division of the terms of an equation by a known 
quantity that is involved or multiplied in th® first 
term. [{Obds.] 

Pa-raib/o-list, n. A writer or narrator of parables. 

Pa-rab/o-loid,n. [Fr. paraboloide, from Gr. rapa- 
Body, parabola, and etdos, form, figure.] ( Geom.) 
The solid generated by the rotation of a parabola 
about its axis; a parabolic conoid. Brande, 

~ The term paraboloid has sometimes been applied 
also to the parabolas of the higher orders. Hutton. 

Pir/a-bo-loid/al, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
a paraboloid. 

Par/a-¢élVsi-an,n. A physician who follows the 
practice of Paracelsus, a Swiss physician of celeb- 
rity, who lived at the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Ferrand, 

Par/a-cél/si-an, a. Belonging or relating to Para- 
celsus or his practice. Hakewill. 

Piar/a-cél/sist, n. A Paracelsian. 

Pdar/a-cen-té/sis,n. (Lat., Gr. rapakévrnots, from 
mapaxevtety, to pierce at the side, to tap, from rapa, 
beside, at the side, and keyrety, to prick, pierce; Fr. 
paracentése.] (Surg.) The perforation of a cavity 
of the body with a trocar, lancet, or other suitable 
instrument, for the evacuation of an effused fluid. 

Par’a-cén/tric, a. [Fr. paracentrique, from 

Par/a-cén/trie-al, | Gr. rapa, beside, beyond, and 
kéytpov, any sharp point, the center. | Deviating 
from circularity ; changing the distance from a cen- 
ter. 

Paracentric curve (Math.), a curve haying the proper- 
ty that, when its plane is placed vertically, a body de- 
scending along it, by the force of gravity, will approach to, 
or recede from, a fixed point or center, by equal distances 
in equal times;—called also a paracentric. Math. Dict. 
— Paracentric motion or velocity, the motion or velocity 
of areyolving body, as a planet, by which it approaches 
to, or recedes from, the center, without reference to its 
motion in space, or to its motion as reckoned in any other 
direction. 





Parabola. 
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-PARACHRONISM 


Pa-rach/ro-nigm, n. [Fr. parachronisme, from 
Gr. wapa, beside, beyond, and xpovos, time.] An 
error in chronology, by which the date of an event 
is made later than it was in reality. 

Par’a-chrose, a. [Gr. tapaypwots, false coloring, 
from zapaxpwrvivat, to color falsely, from rapa, be- 
side, beyond, and xpwvyvtvar, to color, from xpos, 
color.] (Jfin.) Changing color by exposure to the 
weather. Mohs. 

Par/a-chute (pir/a-shut, 110),n. [Br., from parer, 
to ward off, guard, and chute, 
afall. See CuuTE.] A contriv- 
auce somewhat in the form of 
an umbrella, by means of which 
any thing may be sent down 
from a balloon without danger 
of too rapid motion. 

Pir’a-eléte, n. [Fr. paracict, 
Lat. paracletus, Gr. mapaxXn- 
tos, from 7apaxadsty, to call to 
one, to exhort, encourage, from 
mapa, beside, to the side of, to, 
and xaXeiv, to call.] An advo- 
cate; one called to aid or sup- 
port; hence, the Consoler, Com- 
forter, or Intercessor;— a term applied to the Holy 
Spirit. 

Pir/a-close, mn. [Written also parclose and per- 
clos.] [O. Fy. paraclose, parclose, an inclosed place, 
from Lat. per, through, and claudere, clawswm, to 
shut.] (cel. Arch.) A screen separating a chapel 
from the body of a church, Hook, 

Par/a-erds/tie, 2. [From Gr. zapa, beside, boyond, 
and dkpécrtxov. See AcRostic.] A poetical com- 
position, in which the first verse contains, in order, 
all the letters which commence the remaining verses 
of the poem. [Lare.] Brande, 

Par’a-cy-an/o-gen, n. [From Gr. rapa, beside, 
and cyanogen. (Chem.) A brownish-black in- 
soluble substance, which remains after the decom- 
position of the cyanide of mercury by heat. It is 
apparently isomeric with cyanogen. Silliman. 

Pa-rade’,n. [Fr. parade, It. parata, parade, a par- 
rying, from Lat. parare, paratum, to prepare, pro- 
vide; It. parare, Fy. parer, to adorn, to trim out, to 
ward off, to parry; Sp. parada, a halt, stop, or 
stopping, a parade, a place where troops are as- 
eee to exercise, from parar, to stop, to pre- 
pare, 

1. Pompous exhibition; display ; ostentation ; 
show. 

Be rich, but of your wealth make no parade. Swift. 

2. Especially, military display; the assembly and 
orderly arrangement of troops for show, inspection, 
or the like; hence, also, the place or ground where 
such display is held. 

3. That which is displayed, or assembled and 
disposed for display; a show; aspectacle; a pomp- 
ous procession. 

The rites performed, the parson paid, 
In state returned the grand parade. Swift. 

4. The action of parrying athrust. [A Gallicism.] 

Parade of a field work (Fort.), the space inclosed 
within the parapet. — Parade of a permanent work, the 
space inclosed within the rampart. Craighill. 

Syn.— Ostentation ; display ; show. —PARApDE, Os- 
TENTATION. Parade is a pompous exhibition of things 
for the purpose of display; ostentation now generally in- 
dicates a parade of virtues or other qualities for which 
one expects to be honored. ‘Parade is a forced effort to 
attract notice; as, when a man makes a parade of his 
wealth, his knowledge, his charities; ostentation includes 
the purpose for which the display is made, namely, to be 
seen and applauded by others.” Crabb. ‘It was not in 
the mere parade of royalty that the Mexican potentates 
exhibited their power.” Robertson. ‘‘We are dazzled with 
the splendor of titles, the ostentation of learning, and the 
noise of victories.” Spectator. 

Pa-rade/’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. PARADED; p. pr. & 
vb.n.PARADING.] [Fr.parader. See supra.] 

1. To exhibit in a showy or ostentatious manner ; 
to show off; to make a spectacle of. 

2. To assemble and array or marshal in military 
order; as, to parade troops. 

Pa-rade’, v.i. 1. To go about for show. 

2. To assemble and be marshaled in military or- 
der; to go about in military procession. 

Pir/a-digm (pir/a-dim), n. [Fr. paradigme, Lat. 
paradigma, Gr. nupdderypa, from rapaderkvivat, to 
show by the side of, to set up as an example, from 
mapa, beside, and detkvbvat, to show.] 

i. An example; amodel. [0bs, and rare.] 

Those ideas in the divine understanding being looked upon 
by these philosophers as the paradigms and patterns of all 
things. Cudworth. 

2. (Gram.) An example of a word, as a yerb, 
noun, &c., conjugated, declined, compared, &c., in 
all its different forms of inflection. 

Par/a-dig-miat/ie, a, [Fr. paradigmatique, Gr. 

Par/a-dig-mat/ie-al,§ zapadetyparixés.] Exem- 
plary. [Obs. More, 

Par/a-dig-mat/ie,n. (Hccl. Hist.) A writer of the 
memoirs of religious persons, as examples of Chris- 
tian excellence, 

Par/a-dig/ma-tize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PARADIG- 
MATIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. PARADIGMATIZING. | 

Gr. mapadetyparivey, See PARADIGM.] To set 

orth as amodel, or example, [Obs.] Hammond. 





Parachute. 
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Par/a-dig/ram-mit/i-ce, n. The act or art of 
molding figures in plaster. [ Obs.] 

Paradis (par-a-de’), n, [Fr.] 1. A wet dock or 
inner harbor, 

2. The upper gallery in a play-house, 
Piair/a-di-sa/ie, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
Par/a-di-sa/ie-al, paradise. 

Par/a-di/sal, a. Of, or relating to, paradise; para- 
disaical. Lee, 

Pir/a-dise,n. [Lat. paradisus, Gr, rapddetcos, from 
O. Per. paradaésas, Skr. paradésa, a foreign land, 
the best, the most beautiful land, Heb. pardés, Per. 
& Ar. jirdaus, pl. farddis, a pleasure-garden; It. 
paradiso, 8p. & Pg. paraiso, Pr. & Fr. para] 

1. (Script.) The garden of Eden, in which Adam 
and Eve were placed immediately after their crea- 
tion. 

2. A place of bliss; aregion of supreme felicity 
or delight. 

The earth 
Shall all be paradise. Milton. 

3. Heaven, the blissful seat of sanctified souls 
after death, 

To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise. 

4. (Arch.) A court in front of a 
church, usually surrounded with 
cloisters in whole or in part. 

5. A church-yard or cemetery. ! 
[Written also parvis.] Oxf. Gloss, 

Grains of paradise. See GRAIN. 
Par’a-dise, v.t. To affect or ex- 

alt with visions of felicity; to en- 
trance; to bewitch. [Zare.] 
Marston 

Par'a-disle-d, n. (Ornith.) A 
genus of passerine birds; bird of 
paradise. 

Par’a-dised, a. Placed in para- 
dise; enjoying delights as of par- 
adise. [Obs.] 

Par/a-dis/e-an, a. 
ing to, paradise, : 

Par/a-di-si/a¢-al, a, (Lat. par- 


Luke xxiii. 44, 









Of, or relat- 


Pavr/a-dis/i-al, adisiacus.] 

Pavr/a-dis/i-an, Pertaining 
to Eden or paradise, or to a place 
of felicity; suitable to, or like, 
paradise. 

Par/a-dis/ie, a Pertaining 

Par/a-dis/ie-al, to paradise ; 
paradisiacal. 

Par’a-dés, n. [Fr., from parer, to defend, and dos, 
Lat. dorsum, back.] (ort.) A mound of earth 
thrown up to protect a battery or other outwork 
from a fire in the rear, 

Par/a-dbx, n. [Gr. rapadofov, from rapa, beside, 
beyond, contrary to, against, and déxa, opinion; 
doxeiv, to think, suppose, imagine; Lat. paradoz- 
um, Fr. paradoze, Sp. paradoja, It. paradosso.] A 
tenet or proposition contrary to received opinion; 
a sentiment seemingly absurd or contradictory ; that 
which in appearance and language is absurd, but 
yet true in fact. 

A gloss there is to color that paradox, and make it appear 
in show not to be altogether unreasonable. looker. 


Par/a-ddx/al, a The same as PARADOXICAL, 


\ 


Bird of Paradise. 


Obs. Bp. Hall, 
Par/a-dodx/ie-al, a, 1. Having the nature of a 
paradox. 


2. Inclined to tenets or notions contrary to re- 

ceived opinions ; — said of persons. 
The proposition appears to me one of the most untenable 
that ever was advanced by a perverse or paradoxical intellect. 
> Southey. 

Par/a-ddx/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina paradoxical manner, 
or in amanner seemingly absurd. 

Seb peli Mag se el n. State of being paradox- 
ical, 

Pir/a-dox-dl/o-gy, n. [Fr. paradoxologic, from 
Gr. tapadofov and Adyos, speech, discourse; Gr, 
mapadofodoyta, a tale of wonder. See supra.] The 
use of paradoxes. [ Obs.] Browne. 

Par/a-dox’y, n. A paradoxical statement; also, 
the state or quality of being paradoxical. Coleridge. 

Par/a-drome,n. [Fr. paradrome, from Gr, rapa- 
dpopos, that may be run or passed through, from 
mapadpapety, inf. adrist of maparpéxewy, to run by, 
through, or over, from rapa, beside, beyond, and 
mpéxerv, to run.] (Arch.) A gallery or passage 
without any covering overhead. Ash. 

Par/af-fine (Synop., § 130), . [Fr. parafine, from 
Lat. parum, too little, and afinis, akin.] (Chem.) 
A white, translucent, crystalline substance, taste- 
less and inodorous, obtained from the distillation 
of mineral and vegetable tar. It resembles sperma- 
ceti, fuses at 110° Fahrenheit, and is much used for 
making candles, and in a liquid form for lubricating 
machinery. It derives its name from its remarkable 
resistance to chemical action, 

Par/age,n. [Fr., from L, Lat. paragium, from par, 
equal.| (Law.) (a.) (O. Eng. Law.) Equality of 
condition, blood, or dignity; also, equality in the 

artition of an inheritance. (0.) (eudal Law.) 
quality of condition between persons holding un- 
equal portions of a fee. Spelman. Burrill. 

Phr/a-genvie, a. [Gr. mapa, beside, and yévery, to 
produce.] Originating in the character of the germ, 





PARALEIPSIS 


or at the first commencement of an individual; — 
said of peculiarities of structure, character, and the 
like. ; Dana. 

Par'a-golze,n. (Lat. & Fr. paragoge, Gr. napa- 
yoy, from mapayetv, to lead beside, protract, from 
mapa, beside, and dyevy, to lead.] 

A 6 Gram.) The addition of a letter or syllable to 
the end of a word, as dicier, for dici, withouten for 
without. 

2. (Surg.) The act of fitting together, as the bones 
of a fractured limb; the restoration of a luxated 
joint; co-aptation. Dunglison. 

Phe eoene: a. [Fr. paragogique. See su- 

Pair/a-g6s/ie-al,§ pra.) Pertaining to, or consti- 
tuting, a paragoge; added to the end of, or serving 
to lengthen, a word, 

Paragogic letiers, in the Semitic languages, letters 
which are added to the ordinary forms of words, to ex- 
press additional emphasis, or some change in the sense. 

Par/a-goin, n. iS Fr. paragon, N. Fr. parangon, 
It. paragone, Sp. paragon, parangon, from Sp, 
para con, in comparison wath 

1. A companion; a fellow; a match; an equal, 
[Obs.] ‘*Comparing it to the present Philoclea, 
who indeed had no paragon but her sister.” Sidney. 

2. A model or pattern; a model by way of dis- 
tinction, implying superior excellence or perfection ; 
as, a paragon of beauty or eloquence, ‘ Man,... 
the paragon of animals.” Shak. 

3. Companionship ; comparison; emulation. [ Obs. } 
“The paragon of proudest men.” Spenser. 

Par/a-gin,v.t. [0.Fr. paragonner, N. Fr. paran- 
gonner, Sp. paragonar, It. paragonare. | 
To compare; to parallel; to put in companion- 
ship, rivalry, or emulation with. [Obs.] 
The picture of Pamela, in little form, he wore in a tablet, 


purposing to paragon the little one with Artesia’s length. 
Sidney. 


2. To admit comparison with; to rival; to equal, 


{R.] ‘A maid that paragons description.” Shak. 
Par/a-goén, v. i. To pretend to comparison or 
equality. 


[ Rare. Scott. 
ax/a-grim,n. [Gr. tapdypaypa, that which one 
writes beside, from mapaypaperv, to write beside, 
from rapa, beside, and ypagecy, to write; Fr. para- 
gramme.| A play upon words; apun, Addison. 
Par/a-gram/ma-tist, n. A punster. Addison. 
Par'a-gran'di-ne. [It., from parare, Fr. parer, 
to ward off, to parry, and grandine, hail, from Lat. 
grando, grandinis.| An apparatus made use of, in 
some parts of Europe, to protect crops from injury 
by hailstones. It consists of numerous metallic 
points and straw ropes bound together with hempen 
threads, and erected over the field to be protected. 
Buchanan, 
Par/a-graph,n. [Fr. paragraphe, Py. paragraifo, 
Sp., Pg., It. paragrafo, Sp. also parrafo, from Gr, 
mapaypapos (sc. ypappy), a line or ee drawn in 
the margin, from rapaypadery, to write beside, from 
mapa, beside, and ypade, to write.] 

1. A marginal remark or note, set to call attention 
to something in a text, or to mark a change of sub- 
ject; —at present, the character [1], used as a ref- 
erence, or to mark a division, 

(= This character is merely a modification of a eapi- 
tal P (the initial of the word paragraph), the letter be- 
ing reversed, and the black part made white and the 
white part black for the sake of distinctiveness. 

2. A distinct part of a discourse or writing; any 
portion or section of a writing or chapter which re- 
lates to a particular point, whether consisting of one 
sentence or many sentences, noted by the mark [T] 
or, more usually, by a break in the composition, and 
the commencement of a new line, indented, or be- 
gun further in from the margin than the other lines, 

3. Hence, a short passage; a sentence; a notice 
or brief remark, as in a newspaper, or the like. 

Par/a-graph,v.t. 1. To form into paragraphs; to 
write in the compass of a paragraph; to express 
paragraphically. 

2. ne speak of or notice in a paragraph or para- 
graphs, 

Par/a-graph/ie, a. [Gr. rapaypadtkés. See 
Par’a-graph/ie-al, supra.] Consisting of par- 
agraphs, or short divisions with breaks. 
Pair/a-graph/ie-al-ly, adv. By paragraphs; with 
distinct breaks or divisions. 
Pa-rag/ra-phist, n. One who writes or divides 
into paragraphs, 
Pa-rag/ra-phist/ie-al, a, Of, or relating to, a pa~ 
ragraphist. [are.] Beau. § LF. 
Par/a-guay/an (-gwi/an), 2. (Geog.) A native or 
inhabitant of Paraguay, in South America, 
Par/a-guay/an (-gwi/an), a. (Geog.) Of, or per- 
taining to, Paraguay, or its inhabitants. 
Par/ail,n. Apparel; clothing. [Obs.] Chaucer, 
Par/ail, v. ¢. To apparel; to attire; to dress; to 
clothe. [ Obs. Piers Plowman, 
Payr'a-tletp'sis,n, [Gr. ruparerbs, from rapadei- 
mew, to leave on one side, to omit, from mapa, be- 
side, and Acirecv, to leave; Fr. paralipse.] (Ihet.) 
A pretended or apparent omission; a figure by 
which a speaker pretends to pass by what, at the 
same time, he really mentions; as, I do not speak 
of my adversary’s scandalous venality and rapacity ; 
I take no notice of his brutal conduct; I do not 
speak of his treachery and malice, [Written also 
paralepsis, paralipsis.} 
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PARALIAN 
near the sea, from 


Pa-ra/li-an, n. [Gr. rapados 
One who dwells near 


mapa, beside, and 4ds, sea.] 
the sea. [Rare.] 
Par atlipim’e-na,n. pl. (Lat., from Gr, rapahet- 
76peva, things left out or omitted, from rapadeirew, 
to omit. See supra.] Things omitted;. hence, a 
supplement containing something omitted in the 
preceding work. The books of Chronicles are so 
called. Brande. 
_ Pikr/a-lip’sis, n. See PARALEIPSIS. 
Par/al-lae’tie, a. ([Fr. parallactique. See 
Piar/al-lie/tie-al,} infra.) Pertaining to the 
arallax of a heavenly body. 
Par/al-lax,n. [Gr. rapadXaits, from rapaddaooeww, 
~ to change or alter a little, to go aside, decline, from 
mapa, beside, beyond, and dAddccerv, to change or 
alter; Fr. parallaxe, It. parallasse, 8p. paralaje, 
paralaxis.) 

Z., The erent displacement, or difference of 
position, of an object, as seen from two different 
stations, or points of view. 

2. (Astron.) The difference between the position 
of a body as seen from some point on the earth’s 
surface, and its position as seen from some other 
conventional point, as the earth’s center or the sun. 


Annual parallax, the greatest value of the heliocentric 
parallax, or the greatest annual apparent change of place 
of a body as seen from the earth and sun; as, the annual 
parallax of a fixed star.— Binocular parallax, the dit- 
ference between the position of an object as seen by one 
eye, and that in which it is seen by the other, the head 
remaining unmoved. — Geocentric or diurnal parallax, 
the parallax of a body with reference to the earth’s cen- 
ter. This is the kind of parallax that is generally under- 
stood when the term is used without qualification. — He- 
tiocentric parallax, the parallax of a body with reference 
to the sun, or the angle subtended at the body by lines 
drawn from it to the earth and sun; as, the heliocentric 
parallax of a planet. — Horizontal parallax, the geocen- 
tric parallax of a heavenly body when in the horizon, or 
the angle subtended at the body by the earth’s radius. — 

_ Parallax of the cross-wires of an optical instrument, 
their apparent displacement when the eye changes its 
position, caused by their not being exactly in the focus of 
the object-glass. 

Pir/altel, a. [Gr. rapa\dndos, from rapa, beside, 
and d\AfAwy, of one another, Lat. parallelus, Fr. 
paralléle, Pr, paralel, It. parallelo, paralello, Sp. 

; paralelo.} 

1. (Geom.) Extended in the 
same direction, and in all parts 
equally distant; as, parallel 
lines. 

2. Having the same direction or tendency; run- 
ning in accordance with something. 

When honor runs parallel with the laws of God and our 
country, it can not be too much cherished. Addison. 

3. Continuing a resemblance through many par- 
ticulars; applicable in all essential parts; like; 
similar; as, a parallel case; a parallel passage. 


Parailel motion. (a.) (Steam-eng.) A contrivance for 
connecting the piston and pump-rods with the work- 
ing beam, so as to conyert the circular motion of the 
beam into the rectilinear motion of the rods, and preserve 
the parallelism of the rods with the axes of their cylin- 
ders. (6.) (Mus.) The ascending or descending of two 
or more parts in such a manner as to have constantly the 
same interval between the corresponding notes in the 
several parts. —Parallel rod (Locomotive Engines), a rod 
that connects the crank-pins of driving-wheels ;— called 
also coupling rod, in distinction from connecting rod, 
which is the rod that connects the cross-head with the 
crank-pin. [See Jidust. of Locomotive.) — Parallel ruler, 
a ruler or instrument 
for drawing parallel 
lines, so constructed as 
to have its successive 
positions parallel to 
each other, or consist- 
ing of two movable 
parts, the opposite edges 








Parallel Lines. 





Parallel Ruler, 
of which are always parallel. — Parallel sailing, sailing 


on a parallel of latitude. — Parallel sphere (Astron. & 
Geog.), that position of the sphere in which the circles of 
daily motion are parallel to the horizon, as to an observer 
at either pole. 
Piar’al-tel,n. 1. A line which, throughout its whole 
extent, is equidistant from another line. 
Who made the spider parallels design, 
Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line? Pope. 
2. One of the circles upon a globe, or the sphere, 
arallel to the equator, and used for marking the 
atitude. 
3. Direction conformable to that of another line. 
~ Lines that from their parallel decline. Garth. 


4. Conformity continued through many particu- 
lars or in all essential points; resemblance; like- 
ness, 

- ’Twixt earthly females and the moon 
All parallels exactly run. Swift. 
5. A comparison made; elaborate tracing out of 
similarity; as, to draw a parallel between two 
eens; Johnson’s parallel between Dryden and 
ope, 

. Any thing equal to, or resembling, another in 

all essential particulars ; counterpart. 
{ None but thyself can be thy parallel. Pope. 
7. (Mil.) A wide trench, affording besieging troops 

a free covered communication between their va- 

rious batteries and approaches, and a secure posi- 

tion for the guards of the trenches. Scott. 
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8. (Print.) A sign of reference [thus, ||], used to 
direct attention to notes in the margin or at the foot 
of a page. 

Parallel of altitude (Astron.), one of the small circles 
of the sphere parallel to the horizon; an almucantar. — 
Parallel of declination, one of the small circles of the 
sphere parallel to the equator. — Parallel of latitude. (a.) 
(Geog.) One of the small circles of the sphere, or upon a 
globe, parallel to the equator. (0.) (Astron.) One of the 
small circles of the sphere parallel to the ecliptic. Brande. 

Par’al-lel, v.t. [imp.& p.p.PARALLELED; p.pr. 
& vb. n, PARALLELING. ] 

1. To place so as to keep the same direction as, 
and be at an equal distance from, something else; 
to cause to be parallel. 

2. To level; to equalize. are Shak. 

3. Tocorrespondto. ‘‘He parallels Nessus.” 

Shak. 

4. To be equal to; to resemble in all essential 
points. 

_ 5. Tocompare, [Rare.] Locke. 
Par/al-lél/a-ble, a. Capable of being paralleled, or 
equaled. [Obs.] 

Our duty is seconded with such an advantage, as is not 
parallelable in all the world beside. Bp. Hall, 

Par/al-lel-ism, n. [Fr. parallélisme, Gr. mapad- 
AnAtopés, from mapaddAydifew, to place side by side, 
or parallel. See ae 

1. State of being parallel; equality of state; com- 
parison; resemblance. 

2. (Hebrew Poet.) The expression, in two poetic 
lines, of the same sentiment, with slight modifica- 
tions. 

Par/al-lel-ist/ie, a. Of the nature of a parallelism ; 
involving parallelism. 

The antithetice or parallelistic form of Hebrew poctr 
tirely lost. i 

Par/al-lel-ize, v. ¢. To render parallel. 
Par/al-lel-less (109), a. Without or beyond par- 


is en- 
timan, 


allel. [Zare.] Beau. § Fi. 
Par/al-lel-ly, adv. In a parallel manner; with 
parallelism, 


Par/al-lél/o-gram,n. [Fr. paral- 
lélogramme, Sp. paralelogramo, It. 
parallelogrammo, Gr. Tapad)nd6- 
ypaupov, fr, mapadAndos, parallel, 
and ypaypuh, a stroke in writing, a 
line, from ypafecv, to write.] (Ge- 
om.) A right-lined quadrilateral 
figure, whose opposite sides are parallel, and con- 
sequently equal; — sometimes restricted in popular 
usage to a rectangle or quadrilateral figure which is 
longer than it is broad, and with right angles, 

Parallelogram of forces, a parallelogram, the diagonal 
of which represents the resultant of two forces both in 
intensity and direction, when the forces themselves are 
represented in intensity and direction by the two sides of 
the parallelogram. 

Par/al-lél/o-gram-mit/ie, a. 
parallelogram ; parallelogrammic, 

Par/al-lél/o-gram/mie, a. 

Par/al-lél/o-grim’'mic-al, 
ogram, 

eee ore pce (Synop., § 180), ». 

é 


{Fr. parallélépipede, Sp. paralelepi- 


Parallelogram. 


Pertaining to a 


Having the prop- 


erties of a parallel- 
pedo, It.parallelipipedo, Gr. mapad)nXe- eae 
ninedov, a body with parallel surfaces, 
fr. mapaddAndos, parallel, and ézimedov, Parallelopiped. 
a plane surface, from érimredos, on the 
ground, or on a level with it, level, flat, from éré, on, 
and édov, the ground.] (Geom.) A regular solid, 
the faces of which are six parallelograms, the op- 
posite ones being parallel, and equal to each other; 
a prism whose base is a parallelogram. 

Par/al-lél/o-pip’e-ddm (110), n. A parallelopi- 
ped. Hution. 

Par/a-16g/ie-al, a, Containing paralogism; incor 
rectinreasoning; absurd; illogical. ‘Paralogical 
doubt.” Browne. 

Pa-ral/o-gism, n. ee paralogisme, Bp. & It. ie - 
ralogismo, Gr. mapadoytopnés, from rapadroytlecvar 
to reason falsely, from rapa, beside, beyond, and 
doy (eoSat, to reason, from Aéyos, discourse, reason. ] 
(Logic.) A reasoning which is false in point of form, 
that is, which is contrary to logical rules or formule ; 
— opposed to syllogism. 

Pa-ral/o-Zize, v.%. [imp. & p. p. PARALOGIZED ; 
Dp. pr. & vb. n., PARALOGIZING.] [Gr. mapadoyitfea- 
Sat. See swpra.] To reason falsely. [Rare.] 

Pa-ril/o-Sy, 7. [Gr. rapadoyia, from rapa, beside 
beyond, and Aéyos, discourse, reason, See supra. 
False reasoning; paralogism. Browne. 

Pa-ral/y-sis, n. [Lat. paralysis, Gr. mapa)vots, 
from rapadbetv, to loosen, dissolve, or disable at the 
side, from rapa, beside, and ddsw, to loosen. Cf. 
Pausy.] (Med.) Abolition of function, whether 
complete or partial; — usually applied to the loss 
of voluntary motion, with or without that of sensa- 
tion, in any part of the body; palsy. 


Par/a-1¥tie, a. ([Lat. paralyticus, Gr. rapa- 
Pir/a-l¥t/ie-al,} dvtixdés, Fr. paralytique, It. & 
Sp. paralitico. See supra. 


1. Affected with paralysis, or palsy. 

2. Inclined or tending to paralysis. 
Par/a-l¥t/ie, n. A-person affected with palsy. 
Piyr/a-ly-za/tion, n. The act or process of para- 

lyzing, or the state of being paralyzed. 
Par’a-lyze,v.t. [imp.& p. p. PARALYZED; p. pr. 











PARAPET 


& vb. n. PARALYZING.] ae paralyser, Gr. tapa- 
doery. See supra.] To affect with paralysis or pal- 
sy; to palsy; to deprive of functions, sensibility, 
voluntary motion, energy, or the like. 
Par/a-mag-nét/ie, a. (Gr. mapa, beyond, beside, 
and magnetic.] Magnetic, as opposed to diamag- 


netic, — ui Faraday. 
Pir/a-mig/net-igm, n, Magnetism, as opposed 
to diamagnetism, Faraday. 


Par/a-mat/ta, n. A fabric of worsted and cotton 
resembling merino in appearance. Simmonds. 
Par/a-ment, n. [Sp. paramento, ornament, from 
parar, Lat. parare, to adorn; prepare.] The orna- 
mental hangings, furniture, &c., of a state apart- 
ment. Weale. 
Par/a-mtn'to,n, [Sp. See supra.] Ornament; 
decoration. 
There were Cloaks, gowns, cassocks, 
And other paramentos. Beau. & Fl. 
Pa-rim/e-ter, n. [Fr. paramétre, from Gr. rapa, 
beside, and pérpov, measure.] (Geom.) In general, 
any straight line or numerical co-efficient by the 
value of which one individual curve of a species 
may be distinguished from the rest; hence (Conic 
Sections), a third proportional to any diameter and 
its conjugate, or, in the parabola, to any abscissa 
and the corresponding ordinate. 
t= The parameter of the principal axis of a conic 
section is called the latus rectum. A 
Par/a-mi-6g/ra-pher, n. [Gr. zapotptoypapos 
collecting proverbs, from mapoinia, proverb, an 
ypapecy, to write.] A collector or writer of proverbs. 
Parda@'’mo, n. A mountainous district in South 
America, covered with stunted trees, exposed to 
the winds, and in which a damp cold wind perpet- 
ually prevails, Brande, 
Par/a-mount (110), a. [Norm. Fr. peramont, O. 
Fr. paramont, above, from per, par, through, thor- 
oughly, exceedingly (Lat. per), and amont, upward, 
above. See Amount.] Superior to all others; of 
highest rank, dignity, consideration, or value ; 
supreme, ‘A traitor paramount.” Bacon, ‘‘Para- 
mount to all governments,” Locke, ; 


Lord paramount, the king, as being supreme in au- 
thority. 

Syn. — Superior; principal; pre-eminent; chief. 

Par/a-mount, vn, The highest in rank or order; 
the chief, 

Parfa-mount/¢y, n. The condition or rank of 
being paramount. [Rare.] Coleridge. 

Par/asmount/ly, adv, Ina paramount or superior 
manner or degree. 

Parfa-mour,n. [Fr. par amour, i.e., by or with 
love. Cf. O. Fr. paraimer, to love greatly or affec- 
tionately.] 

1. Love; gallantry. [Obs.] 

2. A lover of either sex; one beloved; a wooer 
or a mistress ; — formerly in a good sense, now only 
in a bad one; hence, one who takes the place, 
without possessing the rights, of a husband or wife; 
especially, a kept mistress; a concubine, 

He led her by the hand 
To be his slave and paramour 
In a strange and distant land. 

8. A mistress, Shak. 

Par/a-niaiph/tha-line (-lin), x. [Gr. apa, beside, 
near, and Eng. naphthaline; Fr. paranaphthaline.] 
(Chem.) A substance closely resembling naphtha- 
line, found in coal-tar;—called also anthracene. 
It is composed of carbon and hydrogen. Gregory. 

Pa-rin/thine,n. [Fr.paranthine, Ger. paranthin, 
from Gr. zaparSsctv, to be past the bloom, to be 
faded, because its color fades quickly.] (Min.) A 
species of scapolite, including certain compact va- 
rieties and crystals of white and pale-blue col-« 
ors. Dana. 

Pa-vii/ Nit. The Brazil nut. Simmonds. 

Par/anymph, n. (Gr. rapavendos, from mapa, 
beside, near, and vopdn, a bride; Lat. paranymphus, 
Fr. paranymphe, Sp. & It. paraninfo.] 

1. (Antig.) A friend of the bridegroom, who 
escorted and encouraged the bride on her way to 
her marriage; a brideman or bridemaid, 

The Timnian bride 


Had not so soon preferred 
Thy paranymph, worthless to thee compared. Milton. 


Their funeral tears are but the paranymphs and pious solici- 
tors of a second bride. Bp. Taylor. 
2. Hence, one who countenances and supports 
another. Bp. Taylor. 
Par/a-ptégm (pir/a-ptm), n. [Gr. tapdrnypa, from 
mapannyvovat, to fix beside, from mapa, beside, and 
mnyvovat, to fix; Lat. parapegma, Fr. parapegme.] 
1._A brazen table fixed to a pillar, on which laws 
and proclamations were anciently engraved. | 

2. A table set in a public place, containing an 
account of the rising and setting of the stars, 
eclipses, seasons, &c. Phillips. 

Pir/a-pét, n. (Fr. parapet, Sp. parapeto, It. para- 
petto, from parare, Fr. parer, to ward off, guard, 
from Lat. parare, to prepare, provide, and It, petto, 
Lat. pectus, the breast. } 

1. A wall or rampart to the breast, or breast 
high; especially, a wall, rampart, or elevation of 
earth for covering soldiers from an enemy’s attack 
from the front; a breast-work. [See Jllust. of 
Abatis and Casemate.] 


Longfellow. 
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PARAPETED 


3. A bréast-wall, raised on the edge of a bridge, 
quay, &c., to prevent people from falling over. 

Par’a-pét/ed, a. Having a parapet. 

Par’aph (pir/af), n. [Fr. paraphe, contracted from 
paragraphe. Cf. Sp.parrafo, and see PARAGRAPH. | 
The figure or flourish made by a pen under one’s 
signature, formerly used to provide against forgery. 

Par/aph, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PARAPHED (pir/aft) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PARAPHING.] To adda paraph to; 
hence, to sign, a8 a document, with the initials. 

Par/a-phér’nd,n.pl. The same as PARAPHER- 
NALIA. 

Par/a-phér/nal, a. [Fr.paraphernal. See infra.] 
Pertaining to, or consisting in, parapherna; as, 
paraphernal property. Kent, 

Par/a-pher-na/li-é, n. pl. [L. Lat. paraphernalia 
bona, from Gr. rapapepva, pl., that which a bride 
brings over and above her dower, from rapa, beside, 
beyond, and ¢épyn, that which is brought by the 
wife, a dowry, from gépety, to bring.] 

1. The articles which a wife brings with her at 
her marriage, or which she possesses beyond her 
dower or jointure, and which remain at her dispo- 
sal after her husband’s death. Such are her ap- 
parel and her ornaments. F 

%. Hence, appendages; ornaments; trappings. 

Par/a-phi-mod'sis,n. (Gr. rapagipwots, from 7a- 
pa, beside, beyond, and gipodv, to muzzle, dipwots, 
a muzzling, shutting, or stopping up.] (Med.) 
Strangulation of the glans penis, owing to the open- 
ing of the prepuce being too small to allow it to be 
drawn from behind it. 

Par/a-pho'ni-ad, n. (Gr. RAPES EE from mapa- 
g@wvus, Sounding beside or with, harmonious, from 
mapa, beside, and @wvf, sound, voice; Fr. para- 
phonie. | 

1. (Mus.) A kind of progression, in Greek music, 
by fourths and fifths. 

2. An alteration of voice. 

Par’a-phrase, n. es Tmapappacts, from rapadpa- 
Gecv, to speak at the same time with another, to 
add to another’s words, from zrapa, beside, and ¢pa- 
gery, to speak; gpdots, a speaking, phrase; Lat. 
paraphrasis, Sp. parafrasis, It. parafrasi, Fr. 
paraphrase. | A_re-statement of a text, passage, or 
work, expressing the meaning of the original in 
another form, generally for the sake of its clearer 
and fuller exposition; a setting forth in other and 
more ample terms of the signification of a text; a 
free translation into the same or another language. 

In paraphrase, or translation with latitude, the author's 
words are not so strictly followed as his sense. Dryden. 

Par’a-phrase, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PARAPHRASED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PARAPHRASING.| To explain, 
interpret, or translate with latitude; to unfold the 
sense of an author with more clearness and par- 
ticularity than it is expressed in his own words. 

Par’a-phrase, v.i. To interpret or explain amply ; 
to make a paraphrase. 

Par/a-phrast, n. ([Gr. rapappacriis, Fr. para- 
phraste, It. & Sp. parafraste, Lat. paraphrastes. 
See supra.] One who paraphrases; one who ex- 
plains or translates in words more ample and clear 
than the words of the author. 

Par/a-phrast/ie, a. (Fr. paraphrastique, It. 

Par/a-phrast/ie-al, & Sp. parafrastico.| Free, 
clear, and ample in explanation; explaining or 
translating in words more clear and ample than 
those of the author; not verbal or literal; diffuse. 

Par/a-phrast/ie-al-ly, adv. In a paraphrastic 


manner, 
Par'a-phre-ni'tis, n. ve mapa, beside, near, 
and ¢pfv, ppevds, the midriff or diaphragm ; Fr. 


paraphrénésie.| (Med.) An inflammation of the di- 
aphragm, Arbuthnot. 
Par'a-plézi-G,|n. [Gr. tapatAnyia, Ionic for 
Par/a-plé/gy, maparAngia, from rapurAjoce, 
to strike beside, near, at the side, from apd, beside, 
and rAfocew, to strike; Fr. paraplégie.] _(Med.) 
Palsy of the lower half of the body on both sides. 

It is caused mainly by disease of the spinal cord. 
Par-ap/o-pléx’/y,n. [Gr. rapa, beside, near, and 
dromAntia, apoplexy.] (Med.) A soporous state 
resembling apoplexy; false apoplexy. Dunglison. 
Par/a-quét’ (-ktt/), n. A small species of par- 

Par/a-qui’to (-kC’/to), rot. See PARRAKEET. 
Par’a-sang,n. [Gr. rupacayyns, Lat. parasanga, 
from Per. farsang.] (Antig’) A Persian measure 
of length, which Herodotus states to be thirty 
stadia, nearly four English miles; but in different 
times and places, it has been thirty, forty, or sixty 
[Gr. rapackivioy, from ra- 


stadia. 

Par’a-scéne’, Ne 

Parla sct’ni-ium, | pa, beside, at the side, and 
oknyh, stage, scene.] (Rom. Antiq.) An apartment 
in the back part of a theatre, used by the actors for 
robing and unrobing themselves. 

Par/a-sceti-as/tie (-su-is/tik), a. [Gr. tapackevac- 
Tik6s, from tapackevaterv, to get ready, prepare, 
from apa, beside, beyond, and cxevatetyv, to make 
ready, from cxevf, equipment, cxedos, a vessel or 
implement.] Preparatory. [Obs. and rare.] 

Pa@ra-sce've, n. (Lat. parasceve, Gr. tapackevh, 
a getting ready, preparation. See supra.] Prepa- 
ration; among the Jews, the evening before the 
Sabbath, Chalmers. 

Pa@r/a-se-léme, n.; pl. PAR/A-SE-LE/N&. [Gr. 
mapa, beside, and ceAfvn, the moon; Fr. parascélene.] 
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(Astron.) A mock moon; a luminous ring or circle 
encompassing the moon. fs 
Par’a-site, n. [Fr. parasite, Sp. parasito, It. pa- 
rassito, Lat. parasittus, Gr. mapactros, literally eat- 
ing beside, with, or at the table of another, from 
Tapa, beside, and o:rety, to feed, in passive, to be 

fed, eat, from ciros, wheat, corn, food.] ; 

1. (Gr. Antig.) One whose office was to gather 
from the husbandmen the corn allotted for public 
sacrifices, and to superintend the sacrifices. 

2. In later usage, one who dines at another’s 
table; hence, especially, a trencher friend; one 
who frequents the tables of the rich, and earns his 
welcome by flattery; a hanger on; a dependent 
companion and flatterer; a toady. 

3. (Bot.) A plant obtaining nourishment imme- 
diately from other plants to which it attaches itself, 
and whose juices it absorbs ;—sometimes, but 
erroneously, called epiphyte. 

4. (Zodl.) An animal which lives during the 
whole or part of its existence on the body of some 
other animal, as lice, &c. 

Par/a-sit/ie, a. ([Fr. parasitique, It. parassi- 

Par’a-sit/ie-al, tico, Lat. parasiticus, Gr. maga- 
OLTLKOS. 

1. Of the nature of a parasite; fawning for bread 
or favors; fawning; wheedling. ‘ Parasitic 
preachers.” Milton. 

2. Living on, or deriving nourishment from, some 
other living thing; growing upon or within an- 
other; as, a parasitic animal or fungus. 

The parasitical plant absolutely killed the supporting tree. 

De Quincey. 

Par/a-sit/ie-al-ly, adv. In a parasitic, flattering, 
or wheedling manner; by dependence on another. 

Par/a-sit/ie-al-mess,n. The state of being para- 
sitical; parasitism. 

Par’a-sit-igm, n. [Fr. parasitisme.] The state, 
condition, manners, or behavior of a parasite. 

Par’a-s6l/ (110) (Synop., § 180), . [Fr. & Sp. pa- 
rasol, It. parasole, from It. parare, Fr. parer, to 
ward off, parry, and Lat. sol, It. sole, the sun.] A 
small umbrella used by ladies to defend their faces 
from the sun’s rays. 

Par’a-sol-étte’, n. A small parasol or sunshade. 

Par a-sy-n&x'is,n. (Lat. parasynaxis, Gr. rapa- 
ctvatis, from tapacvvayew, to assemble illegally or 
secretly, from mapa, beside, beyond, against, and 
ovvayerv, to assemble, civagis, an assembly. See 
SYNAXIS.] (Civil Law.) An unlawful meeting. 

Par/a-tax/is,n. (Gr. raparaiis, a placing beside, 
from tapardccetv, to place beside, from zapa, beside, 
and rdaccerv, to arrange.] (Gram.) The mere 
ranging of propositions one after another, without 
connection or dependence ;—the opposite of syn- 
tax. Brande. 

Pa-riath'e-sts,n. (Gr. rapaSeots, a putting beside, 
from tapariSévat, to put beside, from zapa, beside, 
and rigévar, to put, set, place.] 

1. (Gram.) The placing of two or more nouns in 
the same case, or in apposition. 

2. (2het.) A parenthetical notice, usually of mat- 
ter to be afterward expanded. Smart. 

3. (Print.) The matter contained within brack- 
ets. Crabb. 

4. (Gr. Church.) A prayer uttered by a bishop 
over new converts, or those under religious instruc- 
tion. Wright. 

Paratonnerve (pir/a-ton-nar’),n. [Fr., from pa- 
rer, to ward off, to parry, and tonnerre, thunder, 
thunder-bolt.] A conductor of lightning; a light- 
ning-rod. 

Par/a-wail’, a. [Norm. & O. Fr. paraval, below, 
from par, through (Lat. per), and aval, down, 
downward, from a (Lat. ad) and val (Lat. vallis), a 
valley. Cf. PARAMOUNT.] (Hng. Law.) At the 
bottom; lowest. Cowell. 


tS In feudal law, the tenant paravail is the lowest 
tenant of the fee, or he who is immediate tenant to one 
who holds over of another. Wharton. 


Par’/a-vint, )jadv. [O. Fr. paravant, from par, 

Par’a-viunt, through, and avant, before, from 
Lat. ab, from, and anfe, before.] In front; pub- 
licly; before; sooner. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Piir/boil, v.¢. [imp.& p. p. PARBOILED; p. pr. & 
vb.n. PARBOILING.] [O. Fr. parbouillir, to cook 
well, from par, through, and bowillir, to boil, or, 
more probably, from Eng. part and boil. Cf. PAR- 
TAKE.] To boilin part; to cook partially by boil- 
ing. 

Piir’boiled, p. a. Boiled moderately or in part. 

Piir’/break, v.i.or v.t. [From Fr. par, through, 
and Eng. break, q. v. Cf. Ger. erbrechen, to vomit, 


and Scot. perbrek, perbraik, te shatter.] To throw 
out; to vomit. oe) Skelton. 
Pir’break, n. Vomit. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Piir/bitick-le,n. [Written also parbuncle.] (Naut.) 
A purchase formed of a single rope around any 
weighty body, as a spar or cask, by which it is low- 
ered or hoisted. 

Piir/biick-le, v. f. 
p. pr. & vb. n. PARBUCKLING. | 
by means of a parbuckle. Totten. 

Piir’¢el (collog. pir/sl), n. [Fr. parcelle, a small 
part, diminutive of part, Lat. pars, equivalent to 
Lat. particula, diminutive of pars, partis, a part; 
Pr. parcela, Pg. parcella.] 


[imp. & p. p. PARBUCKLED; 
To hoist or lower 


PARDON 


1. A portion of any thing taken separately ; a 
fragment of a whole; apart. [Rare.] 
The same experiments succeed on two parcels of the white ~ 
of an egg. Ar ot, 
2. An indiscriminate or indefinite measure or 
quantity ; any mass or quantity; acollection; alot. 
3. A number or quantity of things put up to- 
gether; a bundle; a package; a packet. 
4. (Law.) A part; a portion; a piece; as, a cer- . 
tain piece of land is part and parcel of another 
iece. 
Pir’cel, v.t. [imp.& p.p.PARCELED, or PARCELLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. PARCELING, or PARCELLING. 
1. To divide and distribute by parts or portions; 
— often with owt. 
Their woes are parceled, mine are general. Shak. 
These ghostly kings would parcel out my power. Dryden 


2. To make up into amass. [Jare.] 


To parcel a rope (Naut.), to wind tightly around it 
strips of tarred canvas. Totten. 
Piir’¢el, a. & adv. Part or half; in part; as, par- 
cel-gilt; parcel-poet. 
The worthy dame was parcel-blind, and more than parcel- 
deaf. W, Scott. 

Pir’cel-book, n. A merchant’s register book for 
the dispatch of parcels. ‘s Simmonds. 

Pir’¢el-ing, n. [Also parcelling.] (Naut.) Long, 
narrow slips of canvas daubed with tar and bound 
about a rope like a bandage, before it is served; 
used, also, to raise a mouse on the stays, &c. 

Pir’¢ce-na-ry,n. [Norm.Fr. parcenier, O.¥Fr. par- 
gonnere. See infra.) (Law.) The holding or oceupa- 
tion of an inheritable estate which descends from - 
the ancestor to two or more persons; co-heirship. 

G2 It differs in many respects from joint-tenancy, 
which is created by deed or devise. In the United States 
there is no essential distinction between parcenary and 
tenancy in common. Wharton. Kent. 

Piir’ce-mer, n. [Scot. parsenere; Norm. & O. Fr. 
par¢onnier, parsonnier, parcunere, from parzon, 
par¢gun, parcion, part, portion, from Fr. partir, 
Lat. partiri, to part, divide, from pars, partis, a 
part; Pr. parsonier, Sp. parcionero.] (Law.) A 
co-heir, or one of two or more persons, to whom an 
estate of inheritance descends jointly, and by whom 
it is held as one estate, 

Piirch, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PARCHED (piircht); p. 
pr. & vb.n.PARCHING.] [Perhaps contracted from 
peraresce, from Lat. perarescere, to grow very dry; 
but cf. also Russ. paritj, to scorch. ] 

1. To burn the surface of; to scorch; as, to parch 
the skin; to parch corn. 

2. To dry to extremity; to shrivel with heat. 

The ground below is parched. Dryden. 


Piarch, v.%. To be scorched or superficially burnt; 
to be very dry. Mortimer. 

Pirch’ed-ness, n. The state of being scorched or 
dried to extremity. 

Parch/ing-ly, adv. Scorchingly. 

Pirch’ment, n. [Fr. parchemin, O. Fr. parcemin, 
parquemin, parcamin, Pr. pergamen, pergame, par- 
gam, parguamina, Sp. pargamino, pergamino, Pg. 
pergaminho, It. pergamena, pergamino, Lat. perga- 
mena, pergamina (sc. charta), Gr. mepyapnyi (se. 
xaorn), from Lat. Pergamenus, Gr. Ilepyapevds, of or 
belonging to Pergamus, or Pergamum,in Mysia, 
where it was invented by Eumenes, and brought into 
use by Crates of Mallos, when Ptolemy cut off the 

| supply of papyrus from Egypt.] The skin of a 
sheep or goat dressed or prepared and rendered fit 
for writing on. 

Pir’¢ci-ty, n. [O. Fr. parcité, Pr. parcitat, Sp. par- 
cidad, It. parcita, Lat. parcitas, from parcus, 
sparing.| Sparingness. [Obs.] 

Par’elose,n. (Eccl. Arch.) A screen separating a 
chapel from the body of the church. See PARrA- 
CLOSE. . Hook. 

Pird, n. [A-S. pard, Lat. pardus, Gx. tapdos, Sp. 
& It. pardo.] The leopard; in poetry, any spotted 





beast. ‘A match for pards in flight.” Shak. 
Piir/dale, n. [Lat. pardalis, Gr. mapdadts.] A 
pard. [Obs.] ‘‘ The pardale swift.” Spenser. 


Pir/do, n. 
but smaller. 
2. A money of account in Goa, India, equivalent 
to about 2s. 6d. sterling, or about 60 cts. Simmonds. 
Pir’don, v.t. [imp. & p.p.PARDONED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. PARDONING.|] [Fr. pardonner, Pr. perdon- 
nar, perdonar, Sp. perdonar, It. & L. Lat. perdo- 
nare, from Lat. per, through, thoroughly, perfectly, 
and donare, to give, to present. | 
1. To remit as the consequences of a fault or a 
crime; to refrain from exacting as a penalty. 
I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it. Shak. 
2. To remit the penalty of; to suffer to pass with- 
out punishment; — applied to the offense and the 
offender; to discharge from liability to reproof or 
penalty; to forgive ; — applied to offenses. 
I pray thee, pardon my sin. 1 Sam. xy. 25. 
Pardon me, forgive me; excuse me;—a phrase used 
when one asks for excuse, or makes an apology, often 
used when a person means civilly to deny or contradict 
what another affirms. 
Syn.—To forgive; absolve; excuse; remit; acquit. 
Piir/don,n. [Fr. pardon, Pr. perdo, Sp. perdon, It. 
perdono, L. Lat. perdonum. See supra. 


I. A Chinese vessel resembling a junk, 
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PARDONABLE 


1. Remission of a penalty; as, an amnesty is a 
general pardon. 

2. The release of an offense, or of the exposure 
of the offender to suffer a penalty, or to bear the 
displeasure of the offended party; forgiveness; as, 
to seek pardon for a fault. : 

Syn.—Forgiveness; remission. See ForGrIvyENEss. 


Piir/don-a-ble, a. [Fr. pardonnable, Sp. perdona- 
ble, It. perdonabile. See supra.) Admitting of par- 
don, not requiring the execution of penalty ; venial ; 
excusable; as, a pardonable offense. 

Piir/don-a-ble-ness, n. he quality of being par- 
donable; venialness; susceptibility of forgiveness ; 
as, the pardonableness of sin. 

Pir/don-a-bly, adv. In a manner admitting of 

ardon; venially; excusably. 

Pir/don-er, n. 1. One who forgives; one who ab- 
solves an offender. 

2. A person licensed to sell papal indulgences. 

Obs.) Nares. 

Pir/don-ing, p. a. 1. Disposed to pardon; for- 
giving; as, a pardoning God. 

2. Authorized to pardon; exercising the right or 
power to pardon ; conferring authority to grant 
pardon; relating to pardon. 

I feel the utmost anxiety when the pardoning power is ap- 
pealed to on such occasions. linton. 

Pare (4), v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. PARED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. PARING.] [Fr. parer, to pare, as a horse’s 
hoofs, to dress or curry, as leather, to clear, as an- 
chors, cables, to parry, ward off, from Lat. parare, 
to prepare; It. parare, to dress, trim out, parry, 
ward off, Sp. & Pg. parar, to prepare, parry, ward 
off, stop, Pg. aparar, to pare, to parry, Pr. parar, 
to prepare, deck, present, offer.] 

1. To cut off, as the superficial substance or ex- 
tremities of a thing; to shave off with a sharp in- 
strument; as, to pare an apple or an orange; to 
pare the nails; to pare a horse’s hoof. 

2. To diminish by little and little. 

The king began to pare a little the privilege of clergy. Bacon. 

0 When pare is followed by the thing diminished, 
the noun is in the objective case; as, to pare the nails. 
When the thing separated is the object, pare is followed 
by off or away ; as, to pare off the rind of fruit; to pare 
away redundancies. 

Partg'menon, n. (Gr. rapiypevoy, p. p. from 

_ mapayew, to lead, to derive, as one word from 
anot er.] (Rhet.) The use of words of a common 
origin in the same sentence. 

Pir’e-g6r/ie, a. [Lat. paregoricus, Gr. tapnyopt- 
kos, from mapnyopety, to exhort, console, soothe, 
from rapijyopus, addressing, encouraging, soothing, 
from rapa, beside, and ayopsvety, to speak in an as- 
sembly; Fr. parégorique, Sp. & It. paregorico.] 
Mitigating; assuaging pain; as, paregoric elixir. 

Pir/e-g6r/ie, n. (Med.) A medicine that mitigates 
pain; an anodyne. 

Paregoric, or paregoric elixir, camphorated tincture 
of opium flavored with aromatics. 


Pa-réVeon, 7. [Gr. rapé\xerv, to draw aside or to 
the side, hence, to be redundant, from zapa, beside, 
and é\xew, to draw.] (Gram.) The addition of a 
syllable or particle to the end of a pronoun, verb, 
or adverb. 

Pavtula, A kind of lichen used in dyeing, 

Pa-rilie’, and which affords litmus; especially 
the Lecanora parella. 

RPa-rim’bo-le,n. [Fr. parembole, Gr. rapepBorj, 
an insertion beside, trom mapeuarreLv, to put in, 
or beside, or between, to insert beside, from aod, 
beside, and @aAdew, to throw.] (2het.) The inser- 
tion of something in the middle of a period which 
may be removed without destroying its meaning or 
grammatical integrity ; — called also paremptosis. 

Par/emp-to'sis, n. (Gr. tupéurrwots, a coming 
in beside, from zapd, beside, and éuminrecy, to fall 
in.] The same as PAREMBOLE, q. V. 

Paviwehymd (-rvink/i-), n. (Gr. rapéyxvua, 
from rapéyxety, to pour in beside, from rapa, be- 
side, and éyxetv, to pour in, from ¢y, in and xety, 
to pour; Fr. parenchyme.]} 

- (Anat.) The mass of a glandular or similar 


n. 


organ. 
2. (Bot.) The soft, cellular tissue of plants, like 
the green pulp of leaves; also, the pith. 

Par’/en-ehym/a-toits, a. ([Fr. parenchy- 

Pa-rén’/ehy-mots (-rénk’1-)§ = mateur.] Pertain- 
ing to, consisting of, or resembling parenchyma; 
spongy; soft; porous. 

Pa-vrén/e-sis, n. [Lat. parenesis, Gr. napaivects, 
from tapaiveiy, to recommend, advise, from rapa, 
beside, and aivety, to praise, approve; Fr. parénése. | 
Persuasion; exhortation. [Obs. and rare.] 

Pir/e-nét/ie, a. ([Gr. mapaverikés, Fr. paré- 

Par/e-nét/ie-al, § nétique. See supra.] Hortatory ; 
encouraging. [Jare.] Potter. 

Par’ent (sometimes improperly pronounced pa’- 
rent, 4),. ([Lat. parens, parentis, for pariens, fr. 
parere, to bring forth, to beget, Fr. & Pr. parent, 
Sp. pariente, It. parente.] 

1. One who begets or brings forth offspring; a 
father or mother. 

2. Hence, that which produces; cause; source; 
as, idleness is the parent of vice. 


Regular industry is the parent of sobriety. Channing. 
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Par/ent-age (Synop., § 10), n. 


O. Fr. parentage, 
from parent, It. parentaggio.] 


escent from par- 


ents or ancestors; parents or ancestors considered | 


in their character or social position; extraction; 
birth; as, a man of mean parentage; a gentleman 
of noble parentage. 
Pa-rént/al, a. [Lat. parentalis, Sp. parental, It. 

parentale. 

1. Pertaining to parents; as, the parental rela- 
tion; parental duties. 

2. Becoming parents; tender; affectionate; as, 
parental care or solicitude. 


| 
Pa-rént/al-ly, adv. In a tender or parental man- 


ner. 

Par/en-ta/tion, n. [Lat. parentatio, from paren- 
tare, to offer a solemn sacrifice in honor of deceased 
parents, from parens. See PARENT.] Something 
done or said in honor of the dead; obsequies. [ Obs. ] 

Pa-rén/the-sis, n.; pl. PA-REN/THE-SES. [Gr. 7a- 
pévSeots, from rapevriSévar, to put_in beside, to in- 
sert, from mapa, beside, and éyriSévat, to put in, 
from év, in, and rrSévat, to put, place; Fr. paren- 
these, It. parentesi, Sp. parentesis, Pr. & Pg. paren- 
thesis. ] 

1. A word or sentence inserted, by way of com- 
ment or explanation, in the midst of another sen- 
tence, of which it is independent in construction, 
and which is complete without it. 
closed within curved lines, but sometimes within 
dashes, 
thesis. 

These officers, whom they still call bishops, are to be elected 


It is usually in- | 


The following sentence contains a paren- | 


to a provision comparatively mean, through the same arts | 


(that is, electioneering arts), by men of all religious tenets that 
are known or can be invented. Burke. 
2. (Print.) The sign of a parenthesis, thus ( ). 

Par/en-thét/ie, a. ([Gr. mapévSeros. See su- 

Pir/en-thét/ie-al,{ pra.] 

1. Pertaining to a parenthesis; expressed in a 
parenthesis; as, a parenthetical clause. 
2. Using or coutaining parentheses. 

Par/en-thét/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner or form 
of a parenthesis; by parenthesis. 

Pa-rént/i-cgide, n. [Lat. parenticida, from parens, 
parent, and cédere, to kill.] One who Kills a par- 
ent; a parricide. [ Obs.] Bailey. 

Par’ent-less, @ Deprived of parents. 

Par’er,n. [From pare.] One who, or that which, 
pares; an instrument for paring. 

Pa@rler-gin,n.; pl. PAR‘/ER-GA. [See PARERGY. 
A useless or superfluous word; a parergy. [Obs. 

Par’er-gy, n. [Lat. parergon, Gr. rapepyov, from 
mapa, beside, and épyov, work.] Something unim- 
portant, or done by the by; an unimportant or su- 
perfluous word. [Obs.] Browne. 

Piir’/gas-ite (49), n. [From Pargas, in Finland.] 
(Min.) A species of hornblende, including ecrystal- 
lized varieties of high luster and rather dark shades 
of green. Dana. 

Piir/get,n. [O. Eng. pariet, from Lat. paries, pari- 
etis, a wall.] 

1. Gypsum or plaster-stone. [Ost 

2. Paint, especially for the face. [Obs.] Drayton. 

3. (Arch.) The plaster used for lining chimney 
flues, or for covering the walls and ceilings of 
rooms. Gwilt. 

Pir/get, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PARGETED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. PARGETING. | 

1. To plaster, as walls. 
2. To paint; to cover with paint. [Obs.] ZB. Jon. 

Piir’Set, v.i. 1. To plaster. 

2. Topaint. [Obs.] 

Par/Set-er, n. A plasterer. 

Pir/Zet-ing,n. A kind of decorative plaster-work 
in raised ornamental figures, formerly used for the 
internal and external decoration of houses. 

The whiteness and smoothness of the excellent pargeting 


was a thing I much observed. Evelyn. 
Piir/Set-o-ry, n. Something made of, or covered 
with, parget. [Obs.] Milton. 


Par-hé/lie, a. Of, or pertaining to, parhelia. 

Par-hé/li-on (or par-hél/yun), n.; pl. PAR-HE/LI-A 
(or par-hél/ya). [Gr. tapjAov, from zapiALos, be- 
side or near the sun, from apa, beside, and #Acos, 
the sun; Fr. parélie.} A mock sun or meteor, ap- 
pearing in the form of a bright light near the sun, 
and sometimes tinged with colors like the rainbow, 
with a luminous train. 

Par-hé/li-tim, n. Same as PARHELION. [Lare.] 

Pi/ri-ah, or Pa/ri-ah, n. [From Tamul pareyer, 
parriar, or Hind. pah@riyd, a mountaineer, as the 
primitive inhabitants, vanquished and degraded by 
the Sanskrit tribes, were driven into the moun- 
tains.] One belonging to the lowest and most de- 
spised class in parts of India; hence, an outcast; one 
rejected and contemned by society. 

Pariah dogs, native dogs without masters or homes, 
[Zast Indies.] 

Pa-ri/al, vn. o 
cards of a sort in certain games; a pair-royal. 
PAIR-ROYAL, , : , 

Pa/ri-an (89), n. 1. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of Paros, an island in the %gean Sea. 

2. A fine quality of porcelain clay, used for mak- 
ing statuettes, and the like; —so called from its re- 
semblance to Parian marble. Fairholt. 

Pa/ri-an, a. ([Lat. Parius.] (Geog.) Of, or per- 
taining to Paros; as, Parian marble. 


[Corrupted from pair-royal.] Three 
See 





PARK 


Parian chronicle (Antiq.), a chronicle of the city of 
Athens, engraven on marble in capital letters in the Isle 
ot Paros. It contained a chronological account of events 

from Cecrops, 1582 years before Christ, to the archonship 
of Diognetus, 264 years before Christ; but the chronicle 
of the last 90 years is lost. This marble was procured 
from Asia Minor in 1627, by the Earl of Arundel, and is 
now deposited in the University of Oxford. 

Pair/i-dig/itate, a. [Lat. par, equal, and digitus, 
finger.}| Having an even number of fingers and 
toes. ; : LR. Owen. 

Pa+zve-tal, a. [Lat. parictalis, from paries, parie- 
tis, a wall; Fr. parictal, Sp. parietal, It. parictale.] 

1. Pertaining to a wall. 

2. Pertaining to buildings or the care of them; 
resident within the walls or buildings of a univer- 
sity, or the like. [Mare.] 

At Harvard College, the officers resident within the college 
walls constitute a permanent standing committee, called the 
Parietal Committee. College Words and Customs. 

3. (Anat.) Pertaining to the bones which form 
the sides and upper part of the skull, and are so 
called because they defend the brain like walls. 

Parr. 

4. (Bot.) Pertaining to, or growing from, the in- 
ner lining or wall of another; — said of any organ. 

Pa-ri/e-tary, n. [Lat. parietaria, from parieta- 
rius, of, or belonging to, a wall, from paries, parie- 
tis,a wall; Fr. pariétaire, Sp. parietaria, It. parie- 
taria, parttaria.] (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Parietaria (P. officinalis), which grows on old 
walls; wall-pellitory, or common pellitory. 

Pa-ri'’e-tés,n. pl. (Lat. paries, a wall.) 

1. (Anat.) The walls of a cavity, or part of the 
body; as, the parietes of the cranium. Dunglison. 

2. (Bot.) The sides of an ovary or capsule. 

Pa-ri/e-tine, n. [Lat. parietinus, of, or belonging 
to,a wall; parieting, old, fallen-down walls, ruins. 
See supra.] A piece of a wall. [Obs.] Burton. 

Par/ing, n. 1. That which is pared off; rind sepa- 
rated from fruit; a piece clipped off. 

2. The act or practice of cutting off the surface 
of grass land, for tillage. 

Par/i-pin/nate, a. [Lat. par, equal, and pinnatus, 
winged.] (Bot.) Equally pinnate. 

Par/is,n. [From Paris, the son of Priam, who se- 
duced Helen, the most beautiful of women, and 
thus gave occasion to the Trojan war.] (Bot.) A 
plant common in Europe (Paris guadrifolia) ; herb- 
paris; true-love. It has been used as a narcotic. 

Parfish,n. [Fr. paroisse, O. Fr. paroisse, paroche, 
Pr. & Sp. parroquia, It. parrocchia, Lat. parochia, 
paroccia, Gr. rapotxia, from rapoxos, dwelling be- 
side or near, from mapa, beside, and olkos, a house, 
dwelling. ] 

1. The precinct or territorial jurisdiction of a secu- 
lar priest or ecclesiastical society, or the precinct, 
the inhabitants of which belong to the same church. 

2. An ecclesiastical society, not bounded by ter- 
ritorial limits, but composed of those persons who 
choose to unite under the charge of a particular 
priest, clergyman, or minister. [U. S.] 

{=> In Louisiana, the state is divided into parishes, 
which correspond to couaties in some states, and town- 
Ships in others. New Am. Cyc. 

Piar/ish, a. 1. Belonging or relating to a parish; as, 
a parish church; parish records. 

2. Employed in the ecclesiastical concerns of a 
parish; as, a parish priest. 7 

3. Maintained by the parish; as, parish poor. 

Parish clerk, a layman who leads in the responses and 
otherwise assists in the Episcopal service of the English 
church. 


Pikyr/ish-er, n. A person belonging to a parish; a 


parishioner. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Pa-rish/ion-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, a parish; 
parochial. [Rare.] 


Pa-rish’ion-er, n. [Fr. paroissien, Pr. parrochian, 
Sp. & Pg. parroquiano, It. parrocchiano.] One 
who belongs to, or is connected with, a parish. 

Pa-ris/iam (Synop., § 130), mn. [Fr. Parisien, Lat. 
Parisius.| (Geog.) A native or resident of Paris. 

Pa-ris/ian, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Paris 
or its inhabitants. 

Parisienne (pii-ré/ze-én’), n. 
resident of Paris. 

Par/i-sél/o0-gy, n. [Gr. raptcos, almost equal, even- 
ly balanced, and éyos, discourse, speech.] The use 
of equivocal or ambiguous words. [Lare.] 

Par/i-sylLiab/ie, a. [Fr. parisyllabique, from 

Par/i-syl-lab/ie-al, Lat. par, paris, equal, and 
syllaba, syllable.] Having the same number of syl- 
lables in all its inflections. 

Par/i-tor, n. [Lat. paritor, a servant, attendant, 
from parere, to appear. Cf. APPARITOR.] An ap- 
paritor; a beadle; a summoner of the courts of 
civil law. Dryden. 

Parity, n. [Fr. parité, Pr. paritat, Sp. paridad, 
It. parita, Lat. paritas, from par, paris, equal. See 
Parr and PEER.}] The condition of being equal or 
equivalent; like state or degree; equality; close 
correspondence; analogy; as, parity of reasoning. 

Where there is no parity of principle, there is no basis for 
comparison. De Quincey. 

Piirk, n. [Fr. parc, Pr. parc, parque, Sp. & Pg. 
parque, It. parco, L. Lat. parcus, parricus, A-S. 
pearruc, pearroc, Icel. parrak, Scot. parrok, from 


A female native or 
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PARK 


O. H. Ger. perkan, bergan, Goth. bairgan, N. H. 
Ger. bergen, to save, to keep, put in security; W. 
parc, parwg, Ir. & Gael. pairc, Ger., Dan., & Sw. 
park, D. perk, O. H. Ger. pfarrich, pferrich, N. 1. 
Ger. pferch.]} 

1. A large tract of ground kept untilled, or in its 
natural state, about a residence, for the preserva- 
tion of game, for walking, riding, and the like. 

2. A piece of ground, within a city or town, in- 
closed and kept for ornament and recreation; as, 
Hyde Park. 

3. (Mil.) The space occupied by the animals, wag- 
ons, pontoons, and materials of all kinds, whether 
of powder, ordnance stores, hospital stores, pro- 
visions, &c., when brought together; also, the ob- 
jects themselves thus brought together; as, a park 
of wagons; apark of artillery ; a park of provisions ; 
engineer park ; camp park, and the like, 

Park phaeton, a small, low carriage, for use in parks. 

Piirk, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PARKED (pirkt); p. pr, & 
vb. N. PARKING. | 

1. To inclose in a park, 

2. To bring together in a park, or compact body; 
as, to park the artillery, &c. De Quincey. 

Piirk’er,n. The keeper of a park. 

Piirk’léaves, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Hy- 
pericum ;— popularly so called. 

Piir/lange, n. [Norm. & O. Fr. parlance, from Fr, 
parler, to speak, p. pr. parlant. See infra.] Con- 
versation; discourse; talk, [Obs.] 

In common parlance, in ordinary phrase; in the usual 
form of speech. 


Piirle (pirl), n. Conversation; talk; oral treaty or 
discussion. [Obs.] See PARLEY. 

They ended parle, and both addressed for fight. A/ilton. 

Piirle, v.i. [Fr. parler. See infra.] To talk; to 
converse; to discuss any thing orally. [Obs.] Shak. 

Piirfley, v.i. [imp. & p. p. PARLEYED; p. pr. & 
vb, 2. PARLEYING.] [Fr. parler, Pr. & Sp. parlar, 
Pg. palrar, It. parlare, O. Fr. paroler, L. Lat. pa- 
rebolare, from Fr. parole, Pr., O. It., & O. Sp. pa- 
raula, It. parola, Sp. palabra, Pg. palavra, a word, 
from Lat. parabola, a comparison, a parable, L. Lat. 
a sentence, a word, from Gr. tapafo\7. See PAR- 
ABLE and PALAVER.] To speak with another; to 
confer on some point of mutual concern; to discuss 
orally; hence, specifically, to confer with an enemy ; 
to treat with him by words, as on an exchange of 
prisoners, on a cessation of arms, or the subject of 
peace, 

Piir/ley,. Mutual discourse or conversation; dis- 
cussion; hence, specifically, a conference between 
antagonists or enemies; a hasty and informal treat- 
ing between parties prepared for fight. 

We yield on parley, but are stormedin vain. Dryden. 

To beat a parley (Mil.), to beat a drum, or sound a 
trumpet, as a signal for holding a conference with the 
enemy. 

Pir’lia-ment, n. [Fr. parlement, Pr. parlament, 
Sp., Pg., & It. parlamento, L. Lat. parlamentum, 
parliamentum, from Fr. parler, Pr. & Sp. parlar, 
It. parlare, to speak. See supra.] 

1. A parleying; set discourse ; conference; meet- 
ing for consultation. [Obs.] ‘But first they held 
their parliament.” Chaucer. 

2. The grand assembly of the three estates of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, viz., 
the lords spiritual, lords temporal, and the com- 
mons, sitting in the two houses, the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons, constituting the legisla- 
ture, summoned by the king’s authority to consult 
on the affairs of the nation, and to enact and repeal 
laws. 

t= Primarily, the king may be considered as a con- 
stituent branch of parliament; but the word is generally 
used to denote the three estates above named. 

3. The supreme council, consisting of four es- 
tates : the nobility and representatives of the gentry ; 
the clergy, one of which body is elected from every 
rural deanery of ten parishes; the burghers, elected 
by the magistrates and council of every corpora- 
tion; and the peasants, elected by persons of their 
own order. ree 

4. One of the several principal judicial courts of 
the country. [Wrance, before the Revolution. ] 

Pir/lia-mént/al,a. Pertaining to parliament; par- 


liamentary. [Obs.] Foxe. 
Pir/lia-ment-a/ri-an, a, Serving the parliament, 
in opposition to King Charles I. Wood, 


Pir/lia-ment-i/ri-an, n. One of those who ad- 
hered to the parliament in the time of Charles I. 
Piix/lia-mént/a-ry, a. [Fr. parlementaire, Sp, & 

It. parlamentario. See supra.] 

1. Pertaining to parliament; as, parliamentary 
authority. 

2. Enacted or done by parliament; as, a parlia- 
mentary act. 

3. According to the rules and usages of parlia- 
ment, or to the established rules and customs of 
legislative bodies. 

Pir/lia-ment-eer’, n. A parliamentarian. [Obs.] 
Pirflor, n. [Fr. parloir, It. & Sp. parlatorio, from 
Fr. parler, Pr. & Sp. parlar, It. parlare, to speak. 

See PARLEY.] [Written also parlour.] 
1. The apartment in a monastery or nunnery 
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verse with each other, or with visitors and friends 
from without. 

2. A room in a house which the family usually 
occupy for society and conversation, the reception- 
room of visitors, &c., as distinguished from the hall, 
the dining-room, the kitchen, the library, and the 
like; sometimes, the best room of a house, kept for 
receiving company, as distinguished from the sit- 
ting-room of the family. 

Parlor-boarder, a scholar in a boarding-school who 
takes meals with the teacher's family. 

Piir/lows, a. [For perlous, and this contracted from 
perilous. See PERLOuS and PERILOvS.] [Obs.] 

1. Attended with peril; dangerous; as, a parlows 
cough. ‘ A parlous snufiling.” Beau. § Fl. 

2. Inclined to expose one’s self to peril; venture- 
some; notable; striking; exceeding; keen. “A 
parlous boy.” Shak. ‘ A parlous wit.” Dryden. 

Piir/lotis-ly, adv. In a parlous manner; venture- 
somely; dangerously; notably; quickly; keenly; 
greatly. [Obs.] 

You seem to be parlously in love with learning. Beau. § Fl. 

Piir/lotis-mess, n. The quality of being parlous; 
venturesomeness ; dangerousness ; notability ; quick- 


ness; keenness. [Obs.] 
Pir/ma-¢cit/y, n. [A corruption of spermaceti, 


q.v.] Spermaceti. [Obs.] Shak. 

Pir/me-san’,n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Parma, in Italy. 

Piir/me-sin’, a. [Fr. Parmesan, It. Parmigiano.] 
(Geog.) Pertaining to Parma or its inhabitants. 

Par-ndas'si-a@ (-nish/\-d), n. (Bot.) A genus of 
elegant plants growing in wet grounds, and haying 
white flowers; grass of Parnassus. 

Par-nis/si-an (-nish/i-an), a. [Lat, Parnassius.] 
Pertaining to Parnassus. 

Par-nas'sus,n. (Gr. lWapvacés.] (Anc. Geog., & 
Antig.) A mountain in Greece, celebrated in my- 
thology as sacred to Apollo and the Muses, and 
famous also for the Castalian spring and the temple 
of Apollo. 

Piir’nel, n. [For Pernell, contracted from Petro- 
nella; It. Petronilla, Pg. Petronitha, Fr. Petronelle, 
Petronille, Ger. Petronelic, a woman’s name.] A 
wanton, immodest girl; aslut. [Obs. 

Pa-ro/ehi-al, a. [L. Lat. parochialis, from Lat. 
parochia; O. Fr. parochial, N. Fr. paroissial, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. parroquial, It. parrocchiale. See PAR- 
ae) Belonging or relating to a parish; as, paro- 
chial clergy; parochial duties. 

Pa-r0’ehi-al/i-ty, . The state of being parochial. 
[ Obs.] Mariot. 

Pa-r0/chi-al-ize, v.t. To form into parishes. [Zng.] 

Pa-r0/ehi-al-ly, adv. Ina parish; by a parish. 

Pa-r0/ehi-an, a. [Pr. parrochian, puroquian, Sp. 
& Pg. parroquiano, It. parrocchiano. Cf, PARISH- 


IONER.| Pertaining to a parish. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Pa-ro/ehi-an, n- [See supra.] A parishioner. 
[ Obs.] Burghley. 


Pa-ridie, a [Fr. parodique, Sp. & It. paro- 
Pa-r6d/ie-al, dico, Gr. rapwdtxds.] Copying 
after the manner of parody. Warton. 
Payr/’o-dist,n. [Fr. parodiste, 8p. parodista.] One 
who writes a parody. Coleridge. 
Par/o-dy,n. ([Fr. parodie, 8p.,It., & Lat. parodia, 
Gr. rapwdia, from rapa, beside, and «dj, a song. See 


ODE. 

i a writing in which the words of an author are, 
by some slight alterations, adapted to a different 
purpose; a kind of poetical pleasantry, in which 
what is written on one subject is altered and ap- 
ie to another by way of burlesque; travesty; 

urlesque, 

The lively parody which he wrote ... on Dryden's Hind 
and Panther was received with great applause. Macaulay. 

2. A popular maxim, adage, or proverb. 

Par/o-dy, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PARODIED; p. pr. & 
vb.n. PARODYING.] [Fr. parodier, Sp. parodiar, It. 
parodiare.| To alter and apply to a purpose dif- 
ferent from that of the original. 

I have translated, or rather parodied, a poem of Horace. Pope. 

Pir/o-két/, n. See PAROQUET. 

Pa-rol’ )(Synop., §130),”. [Fr. parole, It. parola. 

Pa-role’ Bee PARLEY. ] 

1. A word; an oral utterance. Milton. 

2. (Law.) Oral declaration ; word of mouth. ‘‘The 
parol may demur.” Blackstone. 

3. Word of promise; word of honor; plighted 
faith; especially (Afil.), a promise, upon one’s faith 
and honor, to fulfill stated conditions, as not to bear 
arms against his captors, or not till exchanged, or 
to return to custody, or the like. 

This man had forfeited his military parole. Macaulay. 

4. (Mil.) A word distinguished from the couwnter- 
sign. 'The latter is given to all guards; the former 
only to officers of the guard, or those who inspect 
or give orders to guards. Scott. 

t=" Commonly written parol as a term in law, and 
parole in other senses. 

Pa-rol’, )a. Given by word of mouth; oral; not 

Pa-rdle/, written ; as, parol evidence. Blackstone. 

Parol arrest, an arrest in pursuance of a verbal order 
from a magistrate. — Parol contract (Law), any contract 
not of record or under seal, whether oral for written; a 
simple contract. Chitty. Story. 


where the inmates are permitted to meet and con-| Pix/o-mdVo-gy, n. [Gr. rapopodoyia, from rapa- 


PARR 


podoyety, to grant, mapa, by, near, and dpodoyety, to 
confer. See HomonoGous.] (Jthet.) A concession 
to an adversary with a view to strengthen one’s 
own argument. Crabb. 

Par/o-no-ma@'si-@ (-mi/zhi-a), n. [Gr. rapovopa- 
cia, from rapovonasery, to form a word by a slight 
change, from rapa, beside, beyond, and dvopaferv, 
to name, from dévopa, a name; Lat. paronomasia, 
Fr. paronomase, paronomasie.) (Rhet.) A play 
upon words; a figure by which the same word is 
used in different senses, or words similar in sound 
are set in opposition to each other, so as to give a 
kind of antithetical force to the sentence; punning. 

Par/o-no-mis/tie, a Pertaining to paronom- 

Pavr/o-no-mias/tie-al, asy; consisting in a play 
upon words. More. 

Par/o-n6m/a-sy,n. Paronomasia. 

Parionich'i-a,n. [Gr. tapwvoxia, from rapa, 
beside, and dyvz, dvvxos, a nail; Lat. paronychia, 
paronychium.] (Med.) A whitlow, or felon. Quincy. 

Par/onym, n. [Written also paronyme.] <A pa- 
ronymous word. . 

Pa-ron/y-moits,a. [Gr. rapdvvpos, from zapa, be- 
side, near, and dvoua, aname; Fr. paronymique. | 

1. Having the same derivation; allied radically; 
conjugate ;—said of certain words, as man, man- 
kind, manhood. 

2. Having a similar sound, but differently writ- 
ten, and of different meaning ;—said of certain 
words, as hair and hare. 

Pa-rén/y-my,n. The quality of being paronymous, 

Payr’o-quét (110), m. [See Parror.] (Ornith.) A 
small scansorial bird, allied to the macaw, from 
which it differs in hav- 
ing the cheeks wholly 
feathered. These birds 
form the genus Paléor- 
nis, and are found in 
the tropical countries. 
[Written also paroket, 
parrakeet, and perro- 
quet.} 

Pa-rot/id,a. [Seceinfra.] 
(Anat.) Pertaining to 
the parotid. 

Pa-roét/id, )n. [Gr. ra- 

Pa-ro'tis, \ pwris, ma- 
pwridos, from zupa, be- 
side, near, and ovs, wrés, 
the ear; Lat. parotis, 
parotidis, Fr. parotide. | 
(Anat.) The_ salivary 
gland situated nearest 
the ear, which pours its 
secretion into the mouth 
during mastication. It is largest in the herbivora, 
and those animals whose food is most difficult of 
mastication. Its duct, called the duct of Steno, opens 
into the mouth opposite the second molar tooth. 

Pay'/o-tt'tis, n. (Med.) Inflammation of the pa- 
rotid glands; mumps. Dunglison. 

Par/ox-¥sm, n. [Gr. zapotvopés, from TapOLPVELY, 
to sharpen, irritate, from rapa, beside, beyond, and 
étiverv, to sharpen, from 6%vs, sharp; N. Lat. 
paroxysmus, Fr. paroxisme, Pr. parroxisme, Sp. & 
Pg. paroxismo, It. parosismo, parossismo. | 

1. (Med.) The fit, attack, or exacerbation of a 
disease that occurs at intervals, or has decided 
remissions or intermissions. 

2. Hence, any sudden and violent action; spas- 
modic affection or action; convulsion; fit. ‘ Har- 
assed with the returning paroxysms of diffidence 
and despair.” South. 

Par/ox-¥s/mal, a. 1. Marked by paroxysms; as, 
a poroxysmal disposition. 

2. Pertaining to, or caused by, a paroxysm or 
paroxysms, 

Par-quet’ (par-ka/, or par-két/),n. [Fr. 

QUETRY.] 

1. A body of seats on the floor of a music hall or 
theater nearest the orchestra; but commonly ap- 
plied to the whole lower floor of a theater, from 
the orchestra to the dress-circle,. 

2. The same as PARQUETRY, q. V. 
Pir’quet-age, n. The same as PARQUETRY, 
Pir’quet-ed, a. Formed in par- = 

quetage; inlaid with wood in A ts A S= tnd 
small and differently colored |} 44 
figures. re 

One_room parqueted with yew, 
which I liked well. Lvelyn. 

Piir’/quet-ry, n. [Fr. par- 
queterie, from parquet, French 
inlaid floor, flooring, parqueter, 
to make French flooring, par- 
quet, diminutive of parc, an in- 
closure. See PARK.] A spe- 
cies of joinery or cabinet work, 
consisting of inlaid work in ge- 
ometric or other patterns, gen- [7 
erally of different colors, used \ 
especially for floors; marquet- 
ry. Fairholt. 

Par-quétte’ (par-ktt’), n. The 
same as PARQUET. 

Piirr, n. [Written also par.] 
[Cf. Gael. & Ir. bradan, a salmon.] 





Carolina Paroquet. 
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1. A small species of fish common where salmon 
breed, respecting which there has been much dis- 
pute whether it is the young of the salmon, or a 
trout having the general appearance of these. 

2. A young leveret. [Prov. Eng.] Wright. 
Pir’ra-keet’, n. [Written also paraquet, paraquito 

and paroquet.) [Fr. perroquet. See PARROT, 
See PAROQUET. . 
Pir’ral, n. [Abbreviated from apparel, Fr. appa- 
Pir’rel reil, preparation, attire, gear, Pg. apa- 
relho, 8p. aparejo, tackle and rigging. See Ap- 
PAREL.|] (Naut.) The rope or hoop by which a 

rard is confined to its mast at the slings, allowing 
it to be hoisted or lowered at pleasure. Totten. 
Par’rel, n. [A-Norm.] A chimney-piece. Halliwell. 
Par-rheé'si-d (-re/zhi-a), n. [Gr. rappncia, from 
mapa, beside, beyond, and picts, a saying, speaking, 
from fetv, épetv, to say.) Boldness or freedom of 
speech, 
Pir’vi-cid/al, a, (Lat. parricidalis, parricidialis, 
from parricida, parricidium ; It. parricidiale, See 
infra. 

ertaining to parricide; involving the crime 
of murdering a parent or patron, 

2. Committing parricide. 

Par’ri-cide,». [Ir. parricide, from Lat. parricida 
and parricidium, from pater, father, and cédere, to 
kill; It. & Sp. parricida and parricidio.) 

1. A person who murders his father or mother; 
one who murders an ancestor, 


158 Blackstone applies the word to one who kills his 
child. 

2. The murder of any one to whom reverence is 
due. Bacon. 
Pir/ri-cid’/i-otis, a. Parricidal. [0ds.] 
Par’rock, n. [A-S. parruc, pearruc, pearroc, park, 
inclosure. See PARK.] croft or small field; a 

addock. See PADpocK. [Prov. Eng.] 
Piyr/rot,n. [Contracted from Fr. perroquet, proba- 
bly from Pierrot, diminutive of Pierre, Peter; Sp. 
perico, periquito, It. parroc- 
chetto, Fr. pierrot is also 
the name of the sparrow. 
(Ornith.) A scansorial bir 
of the genus Psittacus, of 
brilliant color, haying a eae 
tongue, a short, hooked bill, 
toothed above and articulat- 
ed moyably to the skull. It 
is found in the tropical re- 
gions, particularly of the 
New World. The common 
gray parrot is P. erythacus, 
and is celebrated for its pow- 
ers of mimicry. 

(=~ The name is also ap- 
plied loosely to all the allied gen- 
era of scansorial birds, as cock- 
atoos, macaws, &c. 
Pavr’/rot-fish, n. (Jchth.) A fish of the genus Sca- 
rus, inhabiting the tropical seas; — so named from 
its resemblance to the parrot in the brilliancy of its 
colors, and the peculiar form of its jaws. 
Par/rot-ry, nm. The part of a parrot; servile imita- 
tion. , Coleridge. 
Par’ry, v.t. [imp.& p. p. PARRIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PARRYING.| [Fr. parer, It. parare, Sp. & Pg. 
parar, from Lat. parare, to prepare. See PARE.|] 

1. To ward off; to stop, or to put or turn off; to 
prevent; as, to parry a thrust, a blow, or the like, 
or oh thing that means or threatens harm. 

2. To avoid; to shift off; to evade, 

The French government has parried the payment of our 
claims, L. Everett. 
Par’ry, v. i. To ward off, evade, or turn aside 
something, 

Piirse,v.t. [imp. & p.p.PARSED (pirst); p. pr. & 
vb. n. PARSING, {Lat. pars, a part, pars orationis, 
apart of speech.] (Gram.) To resolve into its ele- 
ments, as a sentence, pointing out the several parts 
of speech, and their relation to each other by gov- 
ernment or agreement; to analyze and describe 
grammatically, 
Piir’/see, or Par-see’, n. [Hind. & Per. parsi, a 
Persian, a follower of Zoroaster, a fire-worshiper.] 
One of the adherents of the Zoroastrian or ancient 
Persian religion, descended from Persian emigrants 
to India, and now settled there; a fire-worshiper; 
a Gueber. - 
Piir’see-igm, or Par-see/ism, n. 
and customs of the Parsees. 
Pirs/er,n. One who parses. 
Pir/simO/ni-otis, a. [Fr. parcimonieux. See 
ParsiImony.] Exhibiting parsimony; sparing in 
the use or expenditure of money; frugal to excess; 
covetous; saving; close, 

Extraordinary funds for one campaign may spare us the ex- 
Led of many years; whereas a long, parsimonious war will 

ain us of more men and money. Addison. 

Syn.—Avaricious ; covetous ; niggardly ; miserly ; 
penurious; close; saving; illiberal; frugal. See AvaRI- 
CIoUS. 

Pir/si-m0/ni-otis-ly, adv. In a parsimonious 
manner; sparingly; covetously. 
Piir/si-m0/ni-otis-ness, n. A very sparing use of 
money, or a disposition to save expense. 
Piir’si-mo-ny (50), n. [Lat. parsimonia, parcimo- 
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nia, from parcere, to spare; It. & Sp. parsimonia, 
Fr. parcimonie.) Closen@&s or sparingness in the 
expenditure of money or means; — generally in a 
bey sense, excessive economy; closeness; illiber- 
ality. 

The ways to enrich are many; parsimony is one of the best, 
and yet is not innocent, for it withholdeth men from works of 
liberality. Bacon, 

Syn.— Economy; frugality; covetousness; closeness ; 
illiberality. See Economy. 

Piirs/ley,n. [O. Eng. persely, perselee, percile, Fr. 
persil, Pr. peressilh, peyressith, Pg. perrexil, Sp. 
‘perejil, It. petrosellino, petrosello, petrosillo, petro- 
semolo, Lat. petroselinum, Gr. werpocédivoyv, rock- 
parsley, from zérpos, a rock, and cé\tvoy, parsley ; 
A-S. peterselige, D. picterselie, Ger. petersilie, Dan. 
petersille, persille, Sw. persilja, Ir. peirsil, W. 
perllys.) (Bot.) A plant of the genus Petroselinum, 
the leaves of which are used in cookery, and the 
root as an aperient medicine. 


Fool's parsley, a poisonous plant (dithura Cynopium), 
much resembling parsley, and sometimes mistaken for it. 
Pirs’nip, n. [Written also parsnep.] [Corrupted 
from Lat. pastinaca; Sp., Pg., & It. pastinaca, Pr. 
pastenaga, pastenegla, Fr. pastenade and panads.] 
(Bot.) A plant of the genus Pastinaca, of which one 
species (P. edulis), the common parsnip, has a 
white, spindle-shaped root, of a pleasant aromatic 
flavor, much used for food; also, the root itself. 

Pir’som (piir/sn), n. [O. Fr. persone, person and 
parson, from L. Lat. persona (sc. ecclesi@), equiva- 
lent to clergyman.) 

1. The priest of a parish or ecclesiastical society ; 
the rector or incumbent of a parish, who has the 
parochial charge or cure of souls. 

2. A clergyman; one who is in orders, or who 
has been licensed to preach. 

Piir/son-age,n. 1. The glebe and house belong- 
ing to a parish or ecclesiastical society, and appro- 
priated to the maintenance of the incumbent or set- 
tled pastor of achurch. [U. S.] 

2. The benefice of a parish, or the house appro- 
priated to the residence of the incumbent. [Hng.] 

3. Money paid for the support of a parson, 

What have I been paying stipend and teind, parsonage and 
vicarage, for? W. Scott. 

Piir’/soned, a. Done by, or appropriate to, a par- 
son, [Lare.] 

Ye deaf to truth! peruse this parsoned page. Young. 
Par-sdn/ie, a, Of, or pertaining to, a parson; 
Par-sén/ie-al,§ clerical. [Lare.] 
Par-s6n/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of a parson. 

Rare.) Chesterfield. 

Pir/son-ish, a. Pertaining to, or being in the 
manner of, a parson;—used humorously, or in 
disparagement, 

Pirt,n. [Fr. & Pr. part, Sp., Pg., & It. parte, Lat, 
pars, eae 

1. One of the portions, equal or unequal, into 
which any thing is divided, or regarded as divided; 
something less than a whole; a number, quantity, 
mass, or the like, regarded as going to make up, 
with others, a larger number, quantity, mass, &c.; 
a piece; a fragment; a fraction; a division; a 
member; a constituent. 

Our ideas of extension and number— do they not contain a 
secret relation of the parts? Locke, 

2. Hence, specifically, (a.) An equal constituent 
portion; one of several or many like quantities or 
numbers, or the like, into which any thing is divid- 
ed, or of which it is made up; proportional divis- 
ion or ingredient, 

An homer is the tenth part of anephah. Za. xvi. 36. 


(b.) An organic or essential element; a constituent 
portion of a living or spiritual whole; a member; 
an organ, 

All the parts were formed in his mind into one harmonious 
whole. Locke. 
(c.) Constituents of character or capacity, taken 
collectively; qualities; faculties; talents; — used 
in the plural. ‘‘Men of considerable parts.” 
Burke. ‘ Great quickness of parts.” Macaulay. 
(d.) Quarters; regions; districts; used in the 
plural. 

All parts resound with tumults, plaints, and fears. Dryden. 

3. That which falls to one in a division; share; 
portion; lot. 

Let me bear 
My part of danger with an equal share. Dryden. 

4. Hence, concern; interest; participation ; 
share, 

We have no part in David. 2 Sam, xx. 1. 

5. Side; party; interest; faction. ‘‘ Makes whole 
kingdoms take her brother’s part.” Waller. 

6. Share of labor, action, or influence; allotted 
duty; specially appropriated office, 

Accuse not Nature; she hath done her part; 
Do thou but thine. Milton. 

7. Hence, character appropriated to one in a play 
or other like performance; the language, actions, 
and influence of a single performer in a drama, or 
the like. 

That part 


Was aptly filled, and naturally performed. Shak. 
8. (Mus.) One of the different melodies of an har- 


monic composition, which, heard in union, com-| Piirt/er, n. 
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Pirt/a-ble, a. 
Pirt/age, n. 


Par-take’, v. ¢. 


Par-tak/’er, n. 





Piirt/ed, a. 
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pose its harmony; as, the treble, tenor, or bass 
part; the violin part; the clarionet part. 

9. (Math.) (a.) Such a portion of any quantity, as, 
when taken a certain number of times, will exactly 
make that quantity; as, 3 is a part of 12;—the op- 
posite of multiple. (b.) A line or other element of 
a figure, 

for my part, so fay as concerns me; for my share. — 
For the most part, commonly ; oftener than otherwise. — 
In good part, as well done; favorably; acceptably; in a 
friendly manner; not in displeasure. ‘God aceepteth it 
in good part at the hands of faithful men.” Hooker. —~ In 
wl part, as ill done; unfavorably; with displeasure. — J 
part,in some degree or extent; partly.— Part and par- 
cel, an essential portion; a part. ‘She was... part and 
parcel of the race and place.” Howitt.— Part of speech 
(Gram.), a sort or class of words of a particular charac- 
ter; thus, the noun is a part of speech, comprising the 
names of things, or those vocal sounds which usage hag 
attached to things; the verb is a part of speech express- 
ing motion, action, or being, as predicated of a thing. 

Syn.— Portion ; section; division ; fraction ; frag- 
ment; member; share; constituent. See PorTion and 
SECTION. 

[imp. & p. p. PARTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PARTING.] [Lat. partire, partiri, from pars, partis, 
apart; It. partire, Sp., Pg., Pr., & O. Fr. partir.) 

1. To divide; to separate, or break; to sever into 
two or more pieces. 

2. To divide into shares; to distribute; to share; 
to allot. 

They parted my raiment among them, and for my vesture 
did they cast lots. John xix. 24. 

3. To separate or disunite; to cause to go apart; 
to remove from contact or contiguity; to sunder, 

The Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but death 
part thee and me. Ruth i. 17. 

4. Hence, to hold apart; to stand between; to 
intervene betwixt, as combatants. 


The stumbling night did part our weary powers. Shak. 
5. To secern; to secrete. 
The liver minds his own affair, 
And parts and strains the vital juices. Prior, 


6. To separate or purify, as metals. 
7. To gift with parts; to endow. [0bs.] 
To part a cable, or other fastening (Vaut.), to suffer 
the breaking of it. 
1. To be broken or divided into parts or 
pieces; to become separated; to go asunder; to 
divide; to quit each other; to take leave. 
He wrung Bassanio’s hand, and so they parted. Shak. 
2. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. partir, It. partire, O. Fr. se 
partir.) To become removed or detached; to sepa- 
rate; to go away; to leave, 
Powerful hands will not part 
Easily from possession won with arms. Milton. 
3. To have ashare; to partake. [Obs.] ‘They 
shall part alike.” 1 Sam. xxx. 24. 
To part with, to be separated from; to quit; to resign; 
to lose; as, to part with near friends. 
Celia, for thy sake, I part 
With all that grew so near my heart. 
See PARTIBLE. 
{[Fr. partage, L. Lat. partagium, 
from Lat. pars, partis, a part.] Division; sever- 
ance; the act of dividing or sharing. [0Obs.] 
A bishop made a partage of money collected by a brief. Puller. 


Waller. 


Par-take’, v.i. [imp. PARTOOK; Pp. Pp. PARTAKEN ; 


p- pr. & vb. n. PARTAKING.] [From part and take, 
q.v. Cf. PARBOIL.] 

1. To take a part, portion, or share in common 
with others; to have a share or part; to partici- 
pate ; — usually followed by of, sometimes, but less 
properly by in. 

How far brutes partake in this faculty it is not easy to de- 
termine. ocke. 

2. To have something of the properties, nature, or 
office ; — usually followed by of. 

The attorney of the Duchy of Lancaster partakes partly 
of a judge, and partly of an attorney-general. Bacon. 

3. To be admitted; not to be excluded. 

1. To have a part in; to share. 
My royal father lives; 
Let every one partake the general joy. Dryden, 

2. To admit to a share; to cause to participate; 
to give a part to with others. [Obs.] Spenser. 

3. To share out; to distribute; to communicate ; 
to give a part of. [Obs.] 

Your exultation partake to every one. Shak. 
1. One who has or takes a part, 
share, or portion, in common with others; a sharer; 
a participator;—followed by of or in. ‘If the 
Gentiles have been made partakers of their spirit- 
ual things.” Rom, xv. 27. 

Wish me partaker in thy happiness. Shak. 

2. An accomplice; an associate; a partner. 


When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst with him, 
and hast been partaker with adulterers. Ps. i. 18. 


Par-tak/ing,n. An associating; combination in an 


Hale. 
(Bot.) Cleft so that the divisions reach 
nearly, but not quite, to the midrib, or the base of 
the blade ;— said of a leaf, and used chiefly in 
composition; as, three-parted, five-parted, and the 
like. Gray. 


evil design. 


One who parts or separates. 
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Piir-térre’ (pir-tir’), n. 
terre, earth, ground. 

1. (Hort.) An ornamental and diversified arrange- 
ment of beds or plots, in which flowers are culti- 
vated, with intervening spaces of gravel or turf for 
walking on. . 

2. The pit of a theater; parquet. 

Par-thé/ni-ad, n. [See infra.] A poem in honor 
of avirgin. [Obs. 

Par-thén/ie, a. (Gr. rapSevixds, from mapSévos, a 
maid, virgin.]| Pertaining to the Spartan Parthe- 
nie, or sons of unmarried women. 

Par’the-no-gén/e-sis, n. [Gr. rapdSévos, a virgin, 
and yéveots, production.] The production of young 
by a female without intercourse with a male;— 
one of the phenomena of alternate generation. 

Piir/thendn, n. [Lat., Gr. TapSevar, from mapdé- 
vos, a virgin, i.e., Minerva.] A celebrated temple 
of Minerva at Athens, in Greece. 

Par-thtn’o-pe, n. Lats from Gr. TapSevérn.] 

1. (Myth.) One o es 
the Sirens, who threw -& S) le 
herself into the sea 
from despair at not 
being able to beguile 
Ulysses by her songs. 

2. (Zodl.) A genus 
of decapodous crus- 
taceans, found in the 
Indian Ocean. 

3. One of the aster- 
oids between Mars 
and Jupiter, discov- 
ered by M. Gasparis, 
in 1850. 

Pir’tial (pir/shal), a. 
Fr. & Pr. partial, 8p. 
& Pg. parcial, It. parziale, L. Lat. partialis, from 
Lat. pars, partis, a part.] 

1. Affecting a part only; not general or univer- 
sal; not totalor entire. ‘All partial evil, universal 
good.” Pope. 

2. Biased to one party; inclined to favor ono 
party in a cause, or one side of a question, more 
than the other; not indifferent; as, itis important 
to justice that a judge should not be partial. 

Self-love will make men partial to themselves and friends. 

Locke. 

3. Having a predilection for any thing; inclined 
to favor unreasonably. 

He was not partial to an inordinate display of wealth. 

W. Scott. 

4. (Bot.) Being one of several subordinates ; — 
applied to subdivisions ; as, a partial umbel or 
umbelet; a partial peduncle. A partial involucre 
is one placed at the foot of a partial umbel. 

Pir’tial-igm, n. (Theol.) The belief or doctrine 
of the partialists. 

Piir/tial-ist, n. 1. One who is partial. Bp. Morton. 

2. (Theol.) One who holds that the atonement 
was made only for a part of mankind, that is, for 
the elect. 

Par’ti-al/i-ty (pir/shi-al/i-t¥, 95), n. [Fr. parti- 
alité, Sp. parcialidad, It. parzialita. See supra.] 

1. The quality of being partial; inclination to 
favor one party, or one side of a question, more 
than the other; undue bias of mind toward one 
party or side. 

2. A stronger inclination to one thing than to 
others ; special fondness; as, a partiality for poetry 
or painting. 

Pir’tial-Ize, v.t. To render partial. [Obs.] Shak. 

Pir’tial-ly, adv. 1. In part; not totally; as, the 
story may be partially true; the sun and moon are 
often partially eclipsed. 

2. Ina partial manner; with undue bias of mind 
to one party or side; with unjust favor or dislike; 
as, to judge partially. 

Part/i-bil/i-ty, n. [See PARTIBLE.] Susceptibil- 
ity of division, partition, or severance; separa- 
bility; as, the partibility of an inheritance. 

Pirt/i-ble, a. [Lat. partibilis, from partire, to 
part, divide, from Lat. pars, partis, a part; Fr. & 
Sp. partible, It. partibile. Cf. PARTABLE.] <Ad- 
mitting of being parted or separated; divisible; 
separable; susceptible of severance or partition; 
as, an estate of inheritance may be partible. [Writ- 
ten also partable. | Blackstone. 

Par-ti¢/i-pa-ble, a (See PARTICIPATE.] <Ad- 
mitting of being participated or shared. 

Par-ti¢/i-pant, a. (Lat. participans, p. pr. of par- 
ticipare. See PARTICIPATE.] Sharing; haying a 
share or part; — followed by of. 

The prince saw he should confer with one participant of 
more than monkish speculations. Wotton. 

Par-tig¢/i-pant, n. One who participates; a par- 
taker. Bacon. 

Par-ti¢/i-pant-ly, adv. Ina participating manner, 

Par-ti¢/i-pate, v.i. [imp. & p. p. PARTICIPATED; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn, PARTICIPATING.] [Lat. participare, 
participatum, from pars, partis, a part, and capere, 
to take; It. participare, Pr., Sp., & Pg. participar, 
Fr. participer.| To have a share in common with 
others; totake apart; topartake. It is sometimes 
followed by of or in. ‘‘He would participate of 
their wants.” Hayward, 


Syn.—To partake; share. 


[Fr., from par, on, and 
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Parthenope horrida. 
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Par-tig/i-pate, v.¢. To partake; to share; to re- 
ceive apart of. [Rare.] 
Fellowship 
Such as I seek, fit to participate 
All rational delight. Milton. 

Par-ti¢/i-pa/tion, n. [Lat. participatio, Fr. par- 
ticipation, Pr. participatio, Sp. participacion, It. 
participazione. | 

1. The act or state of sharing in common with 
others; as, a participation of joys or sorrows. 

Those deities are so by participation, and subordinate to 
the Supreme. Stillingfleet. 

2. Distribution; division into shares. Raleigh. 

Par-ti¢/i-pa/tive, a. (O. Fr. participatif, Pr. par- 
ticipatiu.] Capable of participating. 

Par-ti¢/i-pa/tor, n. [Lat., It. participatore.] One 
who partakes with another. 

Pir’ti-¢ip/i-al (Synop., §180), a. [Lat. partictpia- 
lis, Pr. & Sp. participial, Fr. participal. See PAar- 
TICIPLE.] Having the nature and use of a participle; 
formed from a participle; as, a participial noun. 

Pir’ti-cip/i-al-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PARTICIP- 
IALIZED; p. pr. & vb. n, PARTICIPIALIZING.] To 
form into participles; to put in the form of a parti- 
ciple, 

Pir’ti-¢ip/i-al-ly, adv. 
a participle. 

Piir’ti-ci-ple,n. [Lat. participiwm, from particeps, 
sharing, participant, from pars, partis, a part, and 
capere, to take; It., Sp., & Pg. participio, Pr. par- 
ticip, Fr. participe. | 

1. (Gram.) A word having the nature of an ad- 
jective, derived from a verb, and so called because 
it partakes of the nature of an adjective and a verb; 
a verbal adjective, containing the idea of the action 
implied by the act, but without giving an assertion 
or affirmation; as, having, making. The present 
participles become nouns by prefixing a, an, or the 
to them; as, @ marching upon the enemy; an end- 
ing of the discussion; the having of property; the 
making of instruments. 

2. Any thing that participates of different things. 

Obs. | Bacon. 

Piar’ti-ele (pir/ti-kl), n. [Lat. particula, dim. of 
pars, partis, a part; Fr. particule, Sp. particula, 
It. particola, particula.] 

1. A minute part or portion of matter; a very 
small substance; an atom; a jot; as, a particle of 
sand, of lime, or of light. 

2. Any very small portion or part; as, he has not 
a particle of patriotism or virtue; he would not re- 
sign a particle of his property. 

3. (Rom. Cath. Church.) (a.) A erumb or little 
piece of consecrated bread. (b.) The smaller breads 
distributed in the communion of the laity. 

Bp. Fitzpatrick. 

4. (Gram.) A word that is never inflected, and 
which has a subordinate office in the sentence, as a 
preposition. 

Par-tie/t-lar, a. [Lat. particularis, It. partico- 
lare, particulare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. particular, Fr. 
particulier. See supra.]} 

1. Relating to a part or portion of any thing; not 
general; pertaining to a single person or thing; in- 
dividual ; specific ; special; as, particular elec- 
tion. 

2. Clearly distinguishable from others of its kind; 
not indefinite; specifiable ; individual ; as, each 
plant has its particular nutriment; most persons 
have a particular trait of character; he alludes to a 
particular person. 

Possessing some eminent or extraordinary 
quality; removed from the common mass or class 
of like creatures or objects; worthy of special at- 
tention or regard; not ordinary; notable; singular; 
as, he has brought no particular news. 

4. Concerned with, or attentive to, things single 
or distinct; entering into details; minute; scrupu- 
lous; precise; exact. 

Of this prince there is little particular memory. 


5. Hence, hard to suit; precise; nice; difficult; 
as, aman particular in diet or dress. 

6. (Law.) (a.) Containing a part only; as, a par- 
ticular estate, or one precedent to an estate in re- 
mainder. (b.) Holding a particular estate; as, a 
particular tenant. Blackstone. 

7. (Logic & Metaph.) Forming a part of a genus; 
relatively limited in extension ;— applied to a spe- 
cific concept, and the term by which it is denoted; 
sometimes also to an individual, 

Particular Baptists, a class of Baptists who hold to the 
doctrine of a particular and individual election of all 
who become regenerate, in distinction from others of the 
denomination who reject this view. This denominational 
division exists chiefly in England. 

Syn.— Minute; individual; respective; appropriate; 
peculiar; especial; exact; specific; precise; critical; cir- 
cuuustantial. See MINUTE. 

Par-tie/i-lar, n. 1. A single point, or circum- 
stance; a single instance; a distinct, separate, or 
minute part; a detail; a specialty; as, he told me 
all the particulars of the story. Addison, 

I must reserve some particulars which it is not lawful for 
me to reveal. Bacon, 

2. An individual; a private person. 


It is the greatest interest of particulars to advance the gen- 
eral good. LD’ Estrange. 


In the sense or manner of 


Bacon. 








PARTITE 


3. Special or private peculiarity, concern, char- 
acter, or the like; individuality. ‘If the particu- 
lars of each person be considered.” Milton. 

For his particular I will receive him gladly. Shak. 


4. A minute detail of things singly enumerated; 
a special and detailed account. [Obs.] 

The reader has a particular of the books wherein this law 
was written. yliffe. 

In particular, specially ; peculiarly; distinctly. ‘‘ This, 
in particular, happens to the lungs.” Blackmore. 

Par-tie/ti-lar, v.¢. To particularize. [0bs.] 

Par-tie/i-lar-ism, n. [Fr. particularisme, Sp. 
ipartioulartantert 

1. A particular or minute description; a detailed 
statement. 

2. (Theol.) The doctrine of particular election. 

Par-tie/i-lar-ist, n. [Fr. particulariste, Sp. par- 
ticularista.] One who holds to particularism. 

Par-tie/i-lar/i-ty, n, [Fr. particularité, Sp. par- 
ticularidad, It. particolarita. | 

1. The quality of being particular; distinctive- 
ness; specialty; minuteness in detail. 

2. That which is particular ; as, (a.) Peculiar 
quality; individual characteristic ; peculiarity. 

I saw an old heathen altar with this particularity, that it 
was hollowed like a dish at one end, but not the end on which 
the sacrifice was laid. ddison. 
(b.) Special circumstance; minute detail; particu- 
lar. ‘‘Even descending to particularities, what 
kingdoms he should overcome.” Sidney. ‘Tosce 
the titles that were most agreeable to such an em- 
peror ... with the like particularities.” Addison. 
(c.) Something of special or private concern or in- 
terest. 

Let the general trumpet blow his blast, 
Particularities and petty sounds a 
To cease. _ Shak. 

Par-tie/i-lar/i-za/tion, n. The act of particular- 
izing. 

Par-tie/iti-lar-ize, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PARTICULAR- 
IZED; p. pr. & vb. n. PARTICULARIZING.] [Fr. 
particulariser, Sp. particularizar, It. particolariz- 
zare, particularizzare.| To mention distinctly or 
in particulars; to enumerate or specify in detail. 

He not only boasts of his parentage as an Israelite, but par- 
ticularizes his descent from Benjamin. tterbury. 

Par-tie’i-lar-ize, v. 7. To mention or attend to 
particulars, single things, or minute details, 

Par-tie/ti-lar-ly, adv. 1. Ina particular manner ; 
distinctly ; singly; especially, with a specific refer- 
ence, importance, or interest. 

2. In an especial manner. 

This exact propriety of Virgil I particularly regarded as a 
great part of his character. yden. 

Par-tie/ii-lar-ment, n, <A particular; a detail. 
[ Obs.] More. 

Par-tie/ii-late,v.t. [See PARTICLE.] To particu- 
larize; to mention. {[ Obs.] Fenton. 

Pirt/ing, a. [From part.] Serving to part; di- 
viding; separating. 

Parting sand (Founding), burnt sand from castings, 
used to separate the sand in different sections of a mold. 
Piart/ing, n. 1. The act of parting or dividing; a 
division or separation made by such an act; any 

thing divided, as a compartment. 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts. Byron. 

2. (Chem.) An operation or process by which gold 
and silver are separated from each other. 

3. (Naut.) The breaking, as of a cable, by vio- 
lence. 

4. (Geol.) A joint or fissure, as in a coal seam. 

Piar/ti-san/ (110), n. [Fr. partisan, from Fr. parti, 
a party; It. partigiano.] [Written also partizan. ] 

1. An adherent to a party or faction; one who is 
violently and passionately devoted to a party or in- 
terest. 

2. (Mil.) (a.) The commander of a corps of light 
troops designed to surprise the enemy, and carry on 
a desultory warfare. (b.) Any member of such a 
corps. 

(G=- The term is also sometimes applied, by way of dis- 
tinction, to a person able in commanding a party, or dex- 
terous in obtaining intelligence, intercepting convoys, or 
otherwise annoying an enemy. 

Piir/ti-san/’/,n. [Fr. pertuisane, from O. Fr. pertui- 
ser, to pierce; Sp. partesana, It. partigiana.] A 
kind of halberd; a truncheon; a staff. 

The jolly priest twirled his heavy partisan round his head. 

W. Scott. 

Par’ti-sin/, a. 1. Adherent to a party or faction; 
appropriate to one who is unreasonably devoted to 
his party or interest; as, partisan efforts; parti- 
san feelings. 

2. (Mil.) Engaged in irregular warfare on out- 
posts; as, a partisan officer or corps. 

Partisan ranger (Mil.), a member of a partisan corps ; 
a partisan. 

Pir/ti-sin/ship,n. The state of being a partisan; 
adherence to a party; feelings or conduct appro- 
priate to a partisan. 

Piar’tite, a. (Lat. partitus, p.p. of partire, to part, 
divide, from pars, partis, a part; It. partito, Sp. 
partido, Pr, portly (Bot.) Divided nearly to the 
base; as, a partite leaf is a simple leaf separated 
down nearly to the base. 
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PARTITION 


Par-ti/tion (-tish/un), n. [Lat. partitio, Fr. parti- 
tion, Pr. particio, Sp. particion, It. partizione, See 
siprad) 

1. The act of dividing, or state of being divided; 
division; separation; distinction. 

And good from bad find no partition. Shak. 

2. That which divides or separates ; that by which 
different parts are separated; specifically, an inte- 
rior wall dividing one part or apartment of a house, 
an inclosure, or the like, from another; as, a parti- 
tion of wood or stone in a building; dividing line. 

No sight could pass 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the grass. Dryden. 

3. A part divided off by walls; an apartment, 

[Obs. or rare.] ‘ Lodged in a small partition.” 
Milton. 

4. (Law.) The severance of common or undivided 
interests, particularly in real estate. It may be 
effected by consent of parties, or by compulsion of 
law. 

5. (Mus.) A score. 

Par-ti’tion, v. ¢t. [imp. & 
p. pr. & vb. n. PARTITIONING 
' 1. To divide into shares; as, to partition an 
estate. 

2. To divide into distinct parts by walls; as, to 
partition the floor of a house. 

Par-ti/tion-ment, n. The act of partitioning; 
division. 

Pir’ti-tive,a. [Lat. partitivus, from partire, par- 
titum, to divide; It. & Sp. partitivo, Fr. partitif.] 
(Gram.) Denoting a part or portion of any thing; 
dividing; distributive; as, a pronoun partitive. 

Pir’ti-tive, n. (Gram.) A word expressing par- 
tition, or denoting a part; a distributive. 

Piir/ti-tive-ly, adv. In a partitive manner; dis- 
tributively. 

Piirt/let, rn. [Diminutive of part, q.v.] [Obs.] 

1. A band or collar for the neck, formerly worn 
by both sexes, but afterward by women alone; a 
ruff. Bp. Hail. 

2. A hen;—so called from the ruffling of her 
feathers, forming a sort of ring or ruff about her 
neck, Shak. 

Piirt/ly, adv. In part; in some measure or degree; 
not wholly. 

Pirt/ner, ». [From part.] 1. One who acts, en- 
joys, or suffers with another; a partaker; an asso- 
ciate; as, she is the partner of my life, of my joys, 
of my griefs. 

Those of the race of Shem were no partners in the unbe- 
lieving work of the tower. Raleigh. 

2. (Law.) An associate in any business or occu- 
pation; a member of a partnership; an associate in 
business under the contract of partnership. 

Burrill. Bouvier. 

3. One who dances with another, either male or 
female, as in a contra-dance. 

4. A husband or wife; a consort. 

5. (pl.) (Naut., A framework of short timber 
fitted to the hole in a deck, to receive the heel of a 
mast or pump, &c. Dana. 

yn. — Associate; colleague; coadjutor; confederate ; 
sharer; partaker; spouse; companion. 

Pirt/ner,v.¢. To associate with a partner; to join. 

Obs.] Shak. 

Pirt/ner-ship, n. 1. The state or condition of 
being a partner; participation with another. 

2. The association of two or more persons for the 
purpose of undertaking and prosecuting any busi- 
ness, or an association thus formed; a standing or 
permanent company; a firm or house. 

3. (Law.) A contract between two or more com- 
petent persons for joining together their money, 
goods, labor, and skill, or any or all of them, under 
an understanding that there shall be a communion 
of profit between them, and for the purpose of car- 
rying on a legal trade, business, or adventure. 

Collyer. Kent. Story. 


# p. PARTITIONED; 


{= Community of profit is absolutely essential to, 
though not necessarily the test of, a partnership. 
Lindley. Bissell. 
Silent partnership, one in which capital only is fur- 
nished by one or more partners, having no action, direc- 
tion, or co-operation in the business. 


See PARTAKE, 


Par-took’, imp. of partake, 
Piir’tridge,n. [O.Eng. 
partrich, O. Fr. pertris, 
N. Fr. perdrix, Pr. per- 
ditz, 8p. & Pg. perdiz, 
It. perdice, pernice, Lat. 
perdix, perdicis, Gyr. 
mrépott.| (Ornith.) A 
grouse-like bird ( Perdix 
cinerea), having the feet 





bare. It is of a gray 

color, mottled with @& 

brown. It is found in A 

Europe, Siberia, and Common American Partridge 
North Africa. (Ortyx Virginianus). . 


{2 No bird of this genus is found in America, but the 
name is applied to the American quail (Ortyx Virginia- 
nus) and the ruffed grouse (Bonasa wmbellus). 

Pir/tridge-bér/ry, n. (Bot.) A small, trailing, 
evergreen herb, having roundish, shining leaves, 
white fragrant flowers sometimes tinged with pur- 
ple, and growing in pairs with the ovaries united, 
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and producing scarlet berres which remain over 
winter; Mitchella repens. Gray. 

(2 The name is also sometimes applied to the creep- 
ing wintergreen (Gaultheria procumbens). 

Piir/tridge-wood, n. <A variegated tropical wood, 
much esteemed for cabinet work. It is obtained 
from Brazil, but it is not known with certainty from 
what tree. 

Pirt/-séng, n. A song in two or more distinct 
vocal parts. 

Piart/tire, n. Departure; withdrawal. [0bs.] 

Par-tii/ri-ate, v. i. [See infra.] To bring forth 
young. [Obs.] 

Par-ti/ri-en-¢y, n. Parturition. [Mare.] 

Par-tii’ri-ent, a. [Lat. parturiens, p. pr. of partu- 
rire, to desire to bring forth, verb desiderative from 
parere, partum, to bring forth.] Bringing forth, or 
about to bring forth young. 

Par-ti/ri-fa/¢ient (-fa/shent), n. [Lat. parturire, 
to desire to bring forth, and jfacere, to make.] 
(Med.) A medicine tending to cause uterine action, 
or render child-bearing easy. Dunglison, 

Par-tii/ri-otis, a. Parturient. [Obs.] 

Par/tu-ri/tion (-rish/un), 7. [Lat. parturitio, from 
parturire; Fr. parturition. See supra.] 

1. The act of bringing forth, or being delivered 
of young; delivery. 

[60 ae which is brought forth; burden; birth, 
Ss 

Par’ty,n. [Fr.partiand partie, from O. Fr. partir, 
Lat. partire, partiri, to part, divide; It. partita, 
Sp., Pg., & Pr. partida.] 

1. A part or portion of a greater number of per- 
sons, or people of a larger community, or the like, 
united by some tie as distinguished from, or op- 
posed to, the rest; as, (a.) A number of persons 
united in opinion, as opposed to the rest of a com- 
munity or association, and aiming to influence or 
control the general action; especially, one of the 
parts into which a people is divided on questions of 
public policy; a faction. 

The peace both parties want is like to last. Dryden. 

Small parties make up in diligence what they want in num- 
bers. Johnson. 
(b.) A set of people gathered for a particular pur- 
pose common to them all; an assembly; especially, 
anumber of persons invited for a social entertain- 
ment; a social assemblage; acompany. (c.) A part 
of a larger troop or company sent together upon 
some duty ; adetachment; especially, (A/il.) A small 
number of troops dispatched upon some special 
service. 

2. One concerned or interested in an affair; one 
who takes a part with others; a partaker or par- 
ticipator. 

3. The plaintiff or defendant in a lawsuit, whether 
an individual, a firm, or corporation; a litigant. 

The cause of both parties shall come before the judges. 

Ex, xxii. 9, 

4. A single person, distinct from or opposed to 
another. 

If the jury found that the party slain was of the English 
race, it had been adjudged felony. Davies. 

5. Hence, a person; an individual. 

Pir’/ty,a. [Fr. parti, divided, from 
O. Fr. partir, to divide.] (Her.) 
Parted or divided ; — used with ref- 
erence to any division of a field or 
charge, 

Pir’/ty-e6l/ored (-ktil/urd), a. Col- 
ored, part by part, with different 
tints; having divers colors; parti- 
colored; variegated ; as, a party-col- 
ored flower. 

Piir’ty-fém¢e Wall. A wall separating the ground 
in one occupation from that in another. Gwilt. 

Pir’ty-ism,n. Devotion to party. [Recent.] 

Piar’ty-ja/ry, n. (Law.) A jury consisting of half 
natives and half foreigners. 

Par/ty-vér/diet, n. A joint verdict. Shak. 

Piir/ty-wall, n. A wall that separates one house 
from the next. Moxon. 

Pa-ruy'lis,n. (Gr. zapov\6s, from rapa, beside, near, 
and ovAcs, the gums.] (Med.) A gum-boil. Brande. 

Pa-rvy'si-@ (pa-ry/zhi-a), xn. [Gr. mapovoia, pres- 
ence, from _mapetvat, to be present, from rapa, be- 
side, and efyat, to be.] (ihet.) A figure of speech 
by which the present tense is used for the past or 
future, as in the animated narration of past or pre- 
diction of future events. 

Par Va’gum. [Lat.] See PNEUMOGASTRIC. 

Pir/va-nim/i-ty, n. [Lat. parvus, little, small, 
and animus, mind.] The state or quality of having 
a little or ignoble mind; littleness of mind; want of 
magnanimity; smallness; meanness. De Quincey. 

Par've-ni’,n. [Fr., properly p.p. of parvenir, to 
attain to, to succeed, to rise to high station.] An 
upstart; one newly risen into notice. 


Party per Pale. 


Piir/vis, Jn. [Fr., It. paraviso, paradiso, L. Lat. 
Piir’vise,§ paravisus, paradisus,ahall surrounded 


with porticos in front of the churches, from Lat. 
paradisus, Gr. tapadetcos,apark, See PARADISE. ] 
A church porch; also, a room over the church porch 
for a school, &e. [Qbds.] Chaucer, Gwilt, 
Pir/vi-tiide, )n. [Lat. parvitas, fr. parvus, little, 
Piir’vi-ty, small; O. Fr. parvité, It. parvita, 
Sp. parvedad, parvidad.| Littleness. [Obs.] 








PASS 


Pas (pi),n. [Fr. & Pr., Sp. paso, It, & Pg. passo, 
from Lat. passus, step, pace. ] 


1. A step. 

2. Right of going foremost; precedence. [Obs.] 
Pasech (pask), (nn. [Lat. pascha, Gr. tacxa, Heb. 
Pas'eha, pesach, from pasach, to pass over ; 


It, pasqua, Sp. pascua, Pr. pasca, O. Fr. pasque, 
N. Fr. paque; A-S. pasche.} The passover; the 
feast of Easter, See EASTER. 

Pasch egg, an egg stained and presented to young per- 
sons about the time of Haster.— Pasch flower. See 
PASQUE FLOWER. 

Pas/ehal (pis/kal),a@. [Lat. paschalis, It. pusquale, 
Sp. pascual, Pr. & Fr. pascal. See supra.) Per- 
taining to the passover, or to Easter. 

Paschal flower. See PASQUE FLOWER. 

Pash, n. [Scot. pash,i.q. pate, See ere [ Obs.] 

1. A face. Tanmer. 

2. A blow. 

Pash, v. ¢. [Prov. Ger. paschen, equivalent to H. 
Ger. patschen, to tap, strike.] To strike; to strike 
down; to dash; to dash in pieces. [Obs.] 

The violent thunder is adored by those 
Are pashed in pieces by it. 

Pa-sha’, or Pi/sha, n. 
[Written also pacha, pashaw 
and bashaw. See BASHAW. 
A Turkish viceroy, governor, 
or commander; a bashaw. 

Castle. , 

The number of horse-tails borne 
as standards before the two classes 
of pashas indicates their relative 
rank; the higher having three, and 
the lower two. Brande. 

Pa-sha/lie,n. [Written also 
pachalic.] [Turk. pdchalyk.] 
The jurisdiction of a pasha, 

Pa-shaw’, ie See PASHA, 

Pas/i-graph/i aes ; 

Ps Agen one AL, a. Pertaining to pasigraphy. 

Pa-sig/ra-phy,n. (Gr. raat, for all, dat. pl. of ras, 
all, and ypadewy, to write.] A system of universal 
writing, or a manner of writing that may be under- 
stood and used by all nations. Good. 

Pas/i-la/ly, . [Gr, réou, for all, dat. pl. of ras, all, 
and Addy, talking, talk, from Aadsty, to talk.] A 
form of speech adapted to be used by all mankind; 
universal language. 

Pask 

Paisque (piisk), See EASTER. 

Pasque/-flow/er (pisk/flou/er),n. [O.Fr. pasque, 
Easter, and Eng. flower. See Pascu.] (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Anemone (A. pulsatilla), having 
large purple flowers. It grows in Europe, and 
usually flowers about Easter. 

Pas’quil (piis/kwil), n. [It. pasquillo.] A pasqui- 
nade; a lampoon;—the same as PASQUIN. [Obs.] 

Others make long libels and pasquils, defaming men of good 
ife. Burton. 

Pas/quil, v. ¢. To pasquinade; to lampoon. Sce 
PASQUIN. 

Pas/quil-ant,n, A lampooner, [Rare.] Coleridge. 

Pas/quil-er,n. A lampooner. [| Rare. Burton. 

Pas/quin (pis/kwin), n. [It. pasquino, Sp. pas- 
quin.] A mutilated statue at Rome, in a corner of 
the palace of Ursini, so called from a cobbler who 
was remarkable for his sneeys and gibes, and near 
whose shop the statue was dug up, On this statue 
it has been customary to paste satiric papers. 
Hence, a lampoon. 

Pas’/quin, v. t. To lampoon; to satirize. 

Pas/quin-ade’, [Rare.] Burton, 

Pas/quin-ade’ (pas/kwin-ad’), n. [Fr. pasquinade, 
Sp. pasquinada, It. pasquinata.] A lampoon or 
satirical writing. - 

Pass (6), v.%. [imp. & p. p. PASSED (past); p. pr. & 
vd. N. PASSING.| [Fr. passer, Pr. & Pg. passar, Sp. 
pasar, It. & L. Lat, passare, from Lat. pussus, step. 
See PACE.] 

1. To go; to move; to proceed; to be transferred 
in any way from one point to another; to makea 
transit ; — usually with a following adverb or prepo- 
sition defining the kind of motion; as, to pass on, 
out, in, into, from, under, &c, 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
And from their bodies passed. Coleridge. 

2. To be transferred from one state or condition 
to another; to change condition or circumstances ; 
to undergo transition; to change in possession, 

Others, dissatisfied with what they have,... pass from just 
to unjust. Sir W. Temple. 

3. To go from one person to another; to be given 
and taken; to circulate; hence, to be current; to 
gain reception; not to be thrown out as bad or 
worthless; as, counterfeit coins sometimes pass as 
mofiey. 

False eloquence passeth only where true is not a 

elton. 

4. Hence, to have current value or reputation; to 
be deemed or taken; to be received in opinion or 
estimation; to be regarded; —generally with fov. 
‘ May pass for a wise man,” Shak. 

This will not pass for a fault in him till it is proved to be 
one in us. Atterbury. 

5. In a more specific sense, to go by; to move 
athwart one; to proceed from one side to the other, 


J. Webster. 





Pasha’s Standard. 


n. Haster, 
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PASS 


of a person or place referred to, or a point from 
which any thing is conceived of as viewed; to cross 
one’s path, one’s observation, or the like; — with a 
preposition; as, by, over, &c.; as, to pass by one; 
to pass over the road. 

. Hence, to go by in successive acts, states, or 
intervals of time; to elapse; to be spent. 

The time when the thing existed is the idea of that space of 
duration which passed between some fixed period and the 
being of that thing. Locke. 

A good part of their lives passes away without Sinking. 

ocke, 

7. To move before the consciousness or observa- 
tion; to take place or occur in fact; to occur pro- 
gressively; to happen; to take place. 

8. To move out of reach, of observation, or the 
like; to disappear; to vanish; hence, also, to depart 
from life; to decease; to die. 


Beauty is a charm, but soon the charm will pass. Dryden. 
The passing of the sweetest soul 
That ever looked with human eyes. Tennyson. 


9. To go by a certain necessary step, or the 
necessary steps of progress; to be ratified or ac- 
cepted; specifically, to be carried through a body 
that has power to sanction or reject; to receive 
legislative or executive sanction; to be enacted. 
“The play may pass.” Shak, 

Neither of these bills has yet passed the House of Com- 
mons. Swit. 

10. To undergo scrutiny with success or ap- 
proval; to bear inspection; to be in a passable or 
tolerable state; to do well enough; to answer, 

A middling sort of man was left well enough by his father 
to pass, but he could never think he had enough, so long as 
any had more. LD’ Estrange. 

11. Hence, to go unheeded or neglected; to pro- 
ceed without hinderance or opposition; as, we saw 
the act, but let it pass. 

12. To go beyond bounds; to surpass; to be in 
excess. 

13. To make a lunge or pass in fencing or fight- 
ing; to push with a sword; to thrust, 

To pass into, to change by a gradual transition to; to 
become by successive gradation. — Zo pass on or upon. 
(a.) To happen to; to come upon; to affect. (b.) To de- 
termine; to give judgment or sentence. ‘* Though well 
we may not pass upon his life.” Shak. ‘ Provided no 
indirect act pass wpon our prayers to defile them.” Jp. 
Taylor. 

Pass, v.¢. 1. In simple, proper transitive senses, 
(a.) To go by, beyond, over, through, or the like; to 
proceed from one side or the other of. (b.) Hence, 
to go from one limit to the other of; to spend; to live 
through; hence, to make experience of; to undergo; 
to suffer. ‘To pass commodiously this hfe.” Shak. 

She loved him for the dangers he had passed. Shak. 
(c.) To go by without care or notice; to omit; to 
make no note of; to disregard. 

I pass their warlike pomp, their proud array. Dryden. 
(d.) To go beyond or transcend; to surpass; to ex- 
cel; to exceed. 


And strive to pass 
Their native music by her skillful art. 


Whose tender power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate Hoth, 

YY ON. 

(e.) To be carried through, as a body having power 

to accept or reject; to undergo with favorable issue 

the ordeal, examination, or action of; to be accepted 

or ratified by; specifically, to receive the legislative 

or official sanction of; to be enacted by; as, the bill 

passed both houses of the legislature. 

2. In causative senses, (a.) To cause to move or 
go; to send; to transfer from one person, place, or 
condition to another; to transmit; to deliver; to 
make over, 

Ihad only time to pass my eye over the medals, which are 
in great number. ddison. 

Waller passed over five thousand horse and foot by New- 
bridge. Clarendon. 
(b.) To give forth; to utter; to pronounce; to de- 
liver by word; to make orally. 

Oath is passed, to pass away from. Shak. 

Father, thy word is passed. Milton. 

(c.) To cause to go by; to make a finish of} to ac- 
complish; to achieve, 


Spenser. 


This night 
We'll pass the business privately and well. Shak. 
(d.) To advance by stages of progress; to carry on 
with success through an ordeal, examination, or 
action; specifically, to give legal or official sanction 
to; to ratify; to enact; to approve as valid and 
just; as, the senate passed the law. (e.) To put in 
circulation; to give currency to; as, to pass coun- 
terfeit money is forbidden by law. (/.) To cause 
to obtain entrance, admission, or conveyance; as, 
to pass a person from one place to another on the 
railway. 
3. To pay regard to; to take notice of; to care; — 
generally with for. 


These silken-coated slaves I pass not. Shak. 
Tf, when I should choose, 

Beauty and virtue were the fee proposed, 

I should not pass for parentage. Ford, 


Passed midshipman, a midshipman who has passed his 
examination and is received as a candidate for the office 
of lieutenant. Yotten.— To pass off, to impose fraudu- 
lently or by trick; to palm.— Zo pass on or upon, to 
practice artfully; to put upon, as a trick, cheat, &c.; to 
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impose fraudulently or by trick upon; to palm off; as, 
she passed the child on her husband for a boy. — To pass 
over or by, to overlook; not to note or answer; to disre- 
gard ‘Certain passages of Scripture we can not pass by 
without injury to truth.” Burnet. 


Pass, n. [O. Fr. passe, Pr. pas, Sp. puso, It. passo, 


from Lat. passus, step. See PACE, 

1. That through which one goes or passes; a pas- 
sage; a way; especially, a narrow and difficult way ; 
a road through or over some dangerous or imprac- 
ticable place; an elevated road or way crossing a 
mountain chain. 

2. A request or order to give passage to a per- 
son; a document entitling one to pass, or to go and 
come; a passport; a ticket of free transit or free 
admission, ‘‘ A gentleman had a pass to go beyond 
the seas.” Clarendon. ‘A ship sailing under the 
flag and pass of an enemy.” Kent, 

3. (Fencing.) A thrust; a push; attempt to stab 
or strike. 

4. A movement of the hand over or along any 
thing; the manipulation of an operator in mesmer- 
ism. 

5, State of things; condition; conjuncture, 

To what a pass are our minds brought! Sidney. 
Matters have been brought to this pass. South. 

To bring to pass, to cause to happen; to bring about; 
to effect. ‘What future days should bring to pass.” Mil- 
ton. — To come to pass, to occur; to take place. 


Pass/a-ble, a, [0.& N. Fr. passable, 8p. pasable, 
It. passabile. See PAss, v. if 

1. Capable of being passed, traveled, navigated, 
traversed, penetrated, or the like; as, the roads are 
not passable; the stream is passable in boats. 

2. Suitable to be passed or circulated; current; 
receivable; acceptable. ‘‘ According to the passa- 
ble notion and definition.” Barrow. 

3. Such as may be suffered to pass without serious 
objection made or fault found; tolerable; admissi- 
ble; moderate; mediocre; so-so. 

Pass/a-bly, adv. In a passable manner; tolerably ; 
moderately. 

Pas-sade/ (pas-sad/), 

Pas-sa/do, or Pas-sii/do, 
See PAss, v.] 

1. (Fencing.) A push or thrust. 

2. (Man.) A turn or course of a horse backward 
or forward on the same spot of ground, 

Pis’sage, n. Pr passage, Pr. pasatge, Sp. pasage, 
It. passaggio, L. Lat. passagiwm, See PAss.] 

1. The act of passing; transit from one place to 
another; motion of any kind from point to point; 
movement across or by a point, through a way, or 
the like; a going by, over, or through; as, the pas- 
sage of a man or acarriage; the passage of a ship 
or a fowl; the passage of light or a meteor; the 
passage of fluids through the pores of the body, or 
from the glands; clouds intercept the passage of 
solar rays; hence, specifically, (a.) Transit by 
means of conveyance; journey, as by water, car- 
riage, car, or the like; travel; right or liberty of 
passing. ‘‘The ship in which he had taken pas- 
sage.” Macaulay. (b.) Hence, price paid for the 
liberty to pass; fare. (c.) Removal from life; de- 
cease ; departure; death, ‘‘Endure thy mortal 
passage.” Milton. 

2. ies or course through or by which one 
passes; road; avenue of exit or entrance, or of 
traversing any thing. 

And with his pointed dart 
Explores the nearest passage to his heart. Dryden. 

3. Hence, specifically, a room used for giving ac- 
cess to other apartments in a building; a hall. 

4. Way of happening, or being managed or 
brought about; separate part of the process or prog- 
ress of events; event; any thing which has hap- 

ened; incident; occurrence. ‘In thy passages of 
life.” Shak. ‘On consideration of the conduct 
and passage of affairs in former times.” Davies. 

5. Reception; currency. ‘‘ Among whom I expect 
this treatise will have a fairer passage than among 
those deeply imbued with other principles.” Digby. 

6. Separate part or portion of something con- 
tinuous; especially, part of a book or text; a clause, 
paragraph, or larger portion of an indefinite extent ; 
an extract. ‘‘'The most horrid, and almost incredi- 
ble passage of their unbelief.” South. ‘‘He was 
pleased to use this passage.” Burnet. 

How commentators each dark passage shun. Young. 

7. The act of carrying through all the regular 
forms necessary to give validity ; enactment ; as, 
the passage of a law, or of a bill into a law, by a 
legislative body. 

His agency in procuring the passage of the stamp act was 
more than suspected. Hosack, 

8. A pass or encounter}; as, a passage at arms. 

Of passage, not permanently fixed; passing from one 
place to another; migratory;—said especially of birds 
which pass regularly from north to south, and the re- 
verse, in fall and spring. 

Syn.—Vestibule; hall. See VESTIBULE. 

Pis/sa-Zer, n. [Fr., from passage, It. passaggiere.] 
A passenger, [0bs.] 

Pias/sant, a, [Fr. passant, p. pr. of passer. 
PAss, v. 

1. Passing from one to another; in circulation; 
current. [Obs.] 


n. [Sp. pasada, Fr. 
passade, from passer. 


See 








PASSION 


Many opinions are passant, which, not- 
withstanding, upon due examination, do 
admit of doubt or restriction. Lrowne. 

2. Cursory ; careless. [Obs. 
"On a passant review of what 
wrote to the bishop.” Sir P. Pett. 

3. (Her.) Walking ; —a term ap- 
plied to any animal on a shield, 
which appears to walk leisurely. 

fn passant (6ng-pas-song’) [Fr.], 
by the way; slightly; in haste. 

Pass/-book, 7. A book in which a trader entera 
articles bought on credit, and then passes or sends 
it to the purchaser for his information, 

Pass!-b6x, n. (Mil.) A box of wood, used to carry 
cartridges from the ammunition chest to the gun 
when they are too large to be conveyed in the gun- 
ner’s haversack, 

Pass/-chéck, n. A ticket of admission to a place 
of public amusement, or of re-admission for one 
who withdraws in expectation of returning. 

Fassé (pas-si’/), a, [Fr.] Past; hence, out of use; 
worn; faded. 

Passe/girdes,n. pl. [Fr.] (Anc. Armor.) Ridges 
on the shoulder-pieces to turn the blow of a lance. 
Pis/sen-Ser, n. [O. Eng. passager, q. v.; O. Fr. 
passagier, N. Fr. passager, Sp. pasagero, It. pas- 
saggiere, passaggiecro, passeggiere, passeggiero. See 
supra, and cf. MESSENGER.] A passer or passer 
by; one who is making a passage; a traveler, es- 
pecially by some established conveyance; a person 

conveyed on a journey, 

Passenger-falcon, a kind of migratory hawk. <Ains- 
worth. — Passenger-pigeon, a bird of the genus Columba 
(C. migratoria) ;—so called because it migrates from 
place to place in search of food. 


Pas/sen-Ser-eiir, n. A railway car fitted with 
seats and other conveniences for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers, and, in America, usually seating 
from thirty to sixty persons, 

(=> In England, passenger-cars are divided into com- 
partments holding six to eight persons, and are called 
carriages. 

Passe-partout (pas-par-to’). [Fr., from passer, — 
to pass, and partout, every where. ] 

1. That by which one can pass any where; any 
thing which serves a turn or exigency. 

2. Specifically, a master-key ; a latch-key. 

3. A light picture-frame of card-board easily 
altered and adjusted; a border serving for several 
pictures. 

Pass/’er,n. One who passes; a passenger, 

Pass/er-by, 7. One who goes by; a passer. 

Pdis'se-rés,n.pl. [Lat., sparrows.] (Ornith.) An or- 
der of birds including the sparrows, and embracing 
many species, which are characterized by haying 
the beak straight and not hooked at the tip, and the 
feet of moderate size, with three toes in front and 
one behind, the claws being slender and acute, but 
never hooked. Baird, 

Pis/ser-ine, a. [Lat. passerinus, from passer, a 
sparrow; Pr. passerin.} Pertaining to sparrows, 
or to the order of birds to which sparrows belong. 

The columbine, gallinaceous, and passerine tribes people 
the fruit trees. Sydney Smith. 

Pas’ser-ine,. (Ornith.) A bird belonging to the 
order Passeres. 

Pas/si-bil/i-ty, n. [Lat. passibilitas, Fr. passibi- 
lité, Pr. passibilitat, Sp. pasibilidad, It. passibilita.] 
The quality of being passible; aptness to feel or 
suffer. Hakewill, 

Pas/si-ble, a. [Lat. passibilis, from pati, passus 
to suffer; Fr. passible, Sp. pasible, It. passibile.| 
Susceptible of feeling or suffering, or of impres- 
sions from external agents. 

Apollinarius held even Deity to be passible. 


Pis/si-ble-mess, n. Passibility. , 

Pas'si-flo/ra, n. [Lat. passio, passion, from pati, 
passus, to suffer, and jlos, floris, flower.] (Bot.) 
A genus of plants, including the passion flower. 

Pas'sime, adv. (Lat.] Here and there; every where. 

Pass/ing, a, xceeding ; surpassing ; eminent, 
“ Her passing deformity.” Shak. 

Pass/ing, adv. Exceedingly; excessively ; surpass- 
ingly ; very greatly ; as, passing fair; passing 
strange. 





Lion passant. (3.) 


Hooker. 


You apprehend passing shrewdly. Shak, 


Pass/ing-btll, 7. The bell that rings at the hour 
of death to obtain prayers for the passing or depart- 
ing soul; also, the bell that rings immediately after 
death, or while the body of the deceased person is 
being carried to the place of interment. ‘* Witha 
voice more like a passing-bell than the herald of a 
banquet.” W. Scott. 

Pass/ing-ly, adv. Exceedingly. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 

Pass/ing-note, n. (JJus.) A character indicating 
a passing-tone, and of smaller size than the rest. 

Pass/ing-tone, n. (Mus.) A tone introduced be~ 
tween two other tones, but forming no essential 

art of the harmony. 

Pas/sion (pish’un), n. [Lat. passio, from pati, 
passus, to suffer; Fr. passion, Pr. passio, Sp. pa- 
sion, It. passione. ] ‘ 

1. A suffering or enduring; endurance of action 
on the part of something else, 
A body at rest affords us no idea of any active power to 
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PASSION 


move, and, when set in motion, it is rather a passion than an 
action in it. Locke. 

2. Hence, specifically, the suffering of Christ; the 
trial, crucifixion, and death of the Savior, 

To whom also he showed himself alive after his passion, b 
many infallible proofs. Acts i. 3. 

3. Capacity of being affected or impressed by ex- 

ternal agents ; susceptibility of impressions from 
external agents. [Jare.] 

The differences of moldable and not moldable, scissible 
and not scissible, and many other passions of matter, are ple- 
beian notions. Bacon, 

4. Any condition of the soul in which it is con- 
ceived to be passive under the influence of the ob- 
ject; also, the capacity for emotion. 

The nature of the human mind can not be sufficiently un- 
derstood, without considering the affections and passions, or 
those modifications or actions of the mind consequent upon 
the apprehension of certain objects or events in which the 
mind generally conceives good or evil. Hutcheson. 

5. Hence, strong feeling prompting to action ; 
vehement emotion; feeling or emotion in which the 
subject is moved by an impulse beyond control; 
peeeeny: (a.) Anger ; wrath ; violent resent- 


ment. (b. Love; ardent affection; devotion; fond- 
ness. ‘*A passion fond to idolatry.” Macaulay. 
He owned his passion for Amestris. Rowe. 


(c.) Eager desire; strong predilection; controlling 
choice and inclination. 

When statesmen are ruled by faction and interest, they can 
have no passion for the glory of their country. Addison. 

6. A pursuit engaged in with fondness, ardent 
inclination, or the like; as, poetry became to hima 
passion. 

7. Exhibition of deep feeling or overpowering ex- 
citement; passionate display. [Obs.] ‘Tear the 
passion to tatters.” Shak. 

Syn.— Passion, FEELING, Emotion. When any feel- 
ing or emotion completely masters the mind, we call it a 
passion; as, a passion for music, dress, &c.; especially 

is anger (when thus extreme) called passion. The mind, 
in such eases, is considered as haying lost its self-con- 
trol, and become the passive instrument of the feeling in 
question. 

All the other passions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts and rash-embraced despair. Shak, 


Cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion, to behola 
The fellows of his crime condemned 
Forever now to have their lot in pain. Milton. 


The term passion, and its adverb passionately, often express 
avery strong predilection for any pursuit, or object of taste — 
a kind of enthusiastic fondness for any thing. Cogan. 

Pias/sion, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. PASSIONED; p. pr. & 
vb, 2. PASSIONING.| To give a passionate charac- 
ter to. [Rare.] 

O thou, for whose soul-soothing quiet, turtles 
Passion their voices cooingly ’mong myrtles. Keats. 

Pias/sion (pish/un), v.z. To feel excitement; to be 
extremely agitated; to be roused. [Obs.] Shak. 

Pas/sion-al, a. Of, or relating to, passion or the 
passions, 

Pias’/sion-a-ry (44),. ([Lat. passionarius, passio- 
narium, Fr. passionnaire, Sp. pasionario, It. pas- 
sionario.| A book in which are described the suf- 
ferings of saints and martyrs. Warton. 

Pias/sion-ate, a. [L. Lat."passionatus, It. passio- 
nato, Fr. passtonne, Sp. apasionado.]} 

1. Easily moved to anger; easily excited or agi- 
tated by injury or insult ; — applied to persons. 
Homer’s Achilles is haughty and passionate. Prior. 


2. Showing or expressing passion ; moved to 
strong feeling, love, desire, or the like; excited; 
vehement; warm; animated, ‘‘ Indifferent and less 

assionate for the earthly.” Bp. Taylor. 

Pas/sion-ute, v.t. [Obs.] 1, To affect with pas- 
sion. 

2. To express passionately. 

Great pleasure, mixed with pitiful regard, 
That godly king and queen did passionate. Spenser. 
Pis/sion-ate-ly, adv. 1. Ina passionate manner; 
with passion; with strong feeling; ardently; vehe- 


mently. 
2. ecrily; in an angry manner. 

Pis/sion-ate-ness,n. 1. The state of being pas- 
sionate, 

2. Vehemence of mind}; irascibility. 

Pis/sion-flow’er, n. (Bot.) A flower and plant 
of the genus Passijflora ; —so named from a fancied 
resemblance between its parts and the instruments 
of our Savior’s crucifixion. The flowers are showy, 
and the fruit sometimes highly esteemed, as that of 
the granadilla. The roots and leaves are generally 
more or less noxious, and are used in medicine. 
But few of the species are found out of South 
America and the West Indies, 

Pis/sion-ist, n. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A member 
of a religious order, called also Barefooted Clerics 
of the Most Holy Cross, founded in Italy in 1737, 
and approved in 1741, It was introduced into the 
United States in 1852. The members of the order 
unite the mortified life of the Trappists with the 
activity and zeal of the Jesuits and Lazarists. 

Pas’/sion-less, a. Void of passion; not easily ex- 
cited to anger; of a calm temper. 

_ Pis/sion-week, n. (Zccl.) The week immediately 

preceding the festival of Easter ; — so called because 

. that week our Savior’s passion and death took 

place. 


Pis/sive, a, 


Pas/sive-ly, adv. 


Pas/sive-ness, 7. 


Pas-siv/i-ty, n. 


Pass/-k€y (-ke), n. 


Pass/less, a. 1 
Pass’/man, 7.; pl. PASS/MEN, 


Pass/6-ver, n. 


Pass/-pa-role’, n. 


Pass/port, n. 


Pass/-word (-wiird), n. 


Past, prep. 
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[Lat. passivus§ from pati, passus, to 
suffer; It. passivo, Sp. pasivo, Pr. passiu, Fr. pas- 
Sif. 
“i Not active, but acted upon; suffering or receiy- 
ing impressions or influences; as, they were passive 
spectators, not actors in the scene, 
The mind is wholly passive in the reception of all its simple 
ideas, ocke, 
God is not in any respect passive. Bradwardine. 
2. Incapable of the excitement or emotion which 
is appropriate ; receiving or suffering without resist- 
ance; not opposing; unresisting; as, passive obe- 
dience; passive submission to the laws. 


Passive commerce, trade in which the productions of a 
country are carried by foreigners in their own ships. See 
ACTIVE COMMERCE. — Passive obedience, as used by wri- 
ters on government, the doctrine that it is the duty of the 
subject or citizen to submit, in all cases, to the existing 
government. — Passive prayer, among mystic divines, a 
suspension of the activity of the soul or intellectual fac- 
ulties, the soul remaining quiet, and yielding only to the 
impulses of grace. — Passive verb (Gram.), a verb which 
expresses passion, or the effect of an action of some 
agent; as, in Latin, doceor, 1am taught; in English, she zs 
loved and admired by her friends; he ts assailed by slan- 
der. 

Syn.—Inactive; inert; quiescent; unresisting; suf- 
fering; enduring; submissive; patient. 

In a passive manner; unresist- 
ingly; with submissive temper; without action. 

1. The quality of being passive, 
or of receiving impressions from external agents or 
causes; as, the passiveness of matter. 

2. Capacity of suffering; passibility. 

We shall lose our passiveness with our being. Decay of Piety. 


3. Unresisting submission; patience; calmness, 
[Fr. passivité, It. passivita, Lat. 


passivitas. | 
1. The quality of being passive; passiveness. 
[Rare.] Cheyne. 


2. The tendency of a body to persevere in a given 
state, either of motion or rest, till disturbed by an- 
other body. Good. 

3. (Chem.) The condition of a substance in which 
it has no disposition to enter into chemical combi- 
nations. Hence, a substance or element may exist 
in the two states of activity and passivity. Dana. 
A key for opening more locks 
than one; a master-key; a passe-partout. 

Haying no pass or passage. Cowley. 


One who merely 
passes, without honor, 
[From pass and over. Cf. PAscu.] 
(Jewish Antiq.) (a.) A feast of the Jews, instituted 
to commemorate the providential escape of the 
Hebrews, in Egypt, when God, smiting the first- 
born of the ag ee passed over the houses of 
the Israelites, which were marked with the blood 
of the paschal lamb. (b.) The sacrifice offered at 
the feast of the passover. 
{From pass and parole; Fr, 
passe-parole.| (Mil.) A command given at the 
head of an army, and communicated by word of 
mouth to the rear. 
[Fr. passeport, originally a permis- 
sion to leave a port or to sail into it, from passer, to 
pass, and port, a port, harbor; It. passaporto, Sp. 
pasaporte. | 
1. A document carried by neutral merchant ves- 
sels in time of war to certify their nationality, and 
protect them from belligerents; a sea-letter; also, 
a document given by the competent officer of a 
state, which permits the person therein named to 
pass or travel from place to place by land or water. 
2. A license granted in time of war for the re- 
moval of persons and effects from a hostile country ; 
a safe-conduct. Burrill. Brande. 
8. A license for importing or exporting contra- 
band goods or movables without paying the usual 
duties. 
4. Hence, that which enables one to pass with 
safety, certainty, or general acceptance, 
His passport is his innocence and grace. Dryden. 


A word to be given before 
a person is allowed to pass; a watch-word. 


If he attempted to enter without pass-word, a blunderbuss 
was presented to him. Macaulay. 


Pis’sy-méas/ure (-mézh/ur),n. [Corrupted from 


It. passammezzo, a sort of dance, from passo, a step 
or pace, and mezze, middle, or from passare, to 
pass, and mezzo, middle.} An old, stately kind of 
dance; acinque-pace. [Obs.] Shak. 


Past (6), p. a. Not present or future; in time al- 


ready passed or spent; gone by; elapsed; ended; 
accomplished. ‘The cited dead of all past 
ages.” Milton. 

The past, that which is past by, elapsed, or gone; es- 
pecially, time elapsed. Fenton. 
1. In position, manner, or degree be- 
yond; further than; beyond the reach or influ- 
ence of, 

Love, when once past government, is consequently past 


shame. Estrange. 
The author was galled past endurance by this new stroke. 
Macaulay. 


2. Beyond in time; after; as, at half past seven, 
3. Above; more than, [0bs.] 


Paste’/board, n. 


astry. 
Phs/tel, nN. 


Pis/tern, n. 


Pas/tern-joint, 7. 


Piis-tie’cid (piis-tit/cho), 2. 


Pas’til, 
Pas-tille’, 


Pas/time, n. 


Pas/tor (6), 7. 


Pas/tor-al, a. 


PASTORAL 


The northern Insh Scots have bows not past three quarters 


of a yard long. Spenser’. 
Past, adv. By. 
And at times, from the fortress across the bay, 
The alarum of drums swept past, Longfellory, 


Paste,n. [O. Fr. paste, N. Fr. pdte, Pr., Sp., Pg., 


& It. pasta, from Lat. pastus, pasture, food, from 
pascere, to feed, Cf. PASTIL, 

1. A soft composition of ‘substances, as flour 
moistened with water or milk and kneaded, or carth 
moistened and formed to the consistence of dough 
as in making potter’s ware. ; 

2. Dough prepared for pies, and the like; dough 
used in the preparation of pastry. 

3. A kind of cement made of flour and water 
boiled, used for uniting paper or other substances, 

4. A fine and brilliant kind of glass, of various 
shades of color, used in making imitations of pre- 
cious stones or gems; a factitious gem. 

5. (Min.) The mineral substance in which other 
minerals are imbedded. [fare.] 

6. (Com.) The inspissated juice of licorice and 
some other vegetables, Simmonds, 


Paste, v. ¢. [émp. & p. p. PASTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


PASTING. ] 
ten with paste. 


To unite or cement with paste; to fas- 

Watts, 
1, A stiff, thick kind of paper 
board, formed of several single sheets pasted one 
upon another, or by macerating paper, and casting 
it in molds, &c., and used for a great variety of 
purposes. 

2. A board on which dough ig rolled out for 

Simmonds, 
[Fr. & Sp. pastel, It. pastelio, from 
pasta. Bee supra.) 

1. A roll of paste, or a kind of paste made of dif- 
ferent colors ground with gum-water, and used like 
a crayon; a roll of colored paste; a colored crayon, 
[Sometimes incorrectly written pastil.} 

2. A plant affording a blue dye, the wood Jsatis 
tinctoria ; also, the coloring matter obtained from it. 
[O. Fr. pasturon, N. Fr. pdturon.] 

1. The part of a horse’s leg between the fetlock 
joint and the hoof, 

a" The first phalanx of the foot is called the great 
pastern bone; the second, the small pastern, or the coro- 
ee the third, the cojfin-bone, which is inclosed in the 

oot. 


2. The human leg, in contempt. 


Dryden. 
3. A patten. [Obs 


if Dryden. 
he joint in a horse’s leg next 
the foot. 
[It., from pasta. See 
PASTE. ] 

1. A medley; anolio, [Rare.] Swinburne. 

2. (Paint.) A picture painted by a master in a 
style dissimilar to that which he usually adopt- 
ed. Brande, 

n. [Fr. pastille, Sp. pastilla, It. pasti- 
glia, Pr. pastela, from pasta; Lat. 
pastillus, a little loaf, a lozenge. See PASTE. ]} 

1. (Pharmacy.) A small cone made of gum, ben- 
zoin, cinnamon, and other aromatics, to be burned 
for cleansing and scenting the air of a room, 

2. An aromatic or medicated drop or lozenge of 
sugar confectionery. 

3. See PASTEL, 

{From pass and time; Fr. passe- 
temps, Sp. pasatiempo, It. passatempo.| ‘That 
which amuses and serves to make time pass agrce- 
ably; sport; amusement; diversion, ‘ Their mer- 
ry wakes and pastimes.” Milton. 

Syn.—Entertainment; amusement; recreation; di- 

version; sport; play. 


Pas/time, v.i. To sport; to use diversion. [Rare.] 
Pas'ti-na’ed,n. (Lat.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, 


including the parsnip. 
Lat., from pascere, pastwm, to pas- 
ture, to feed; It. pastore, Sp. pastor, Pr. pastor, 
pastre, Fr. pasteur, pdtre.] 

1. A shepherd; one who has the care of flocks 
and herds. Dryden. 

2. A minister of the gospel having the charge of 
a church and congregation; one who has the care 
of souls. 

3. (Ornith.) A beautiful little bird (Pastor ro- 
seus), allied to the starling, but having a tuft on its 
head. Itis found in Europe. 


Pas/tor-age,n, The office or duty of a pastor; pas- 


torate, Ch. Obs. 
[Lat. pastoralis, Fr., Pr., & Sp. 
pastoral, It. pastorale. See supra.] 

1. Pertaining to shepherds; as, a pastoral life; 
pastoral manners; — relating to the life of shep- 
herds; as, a pastoral poem. 

2. Relating to the care of souls, or to the pastor 
of a church; as, pastoral care or duties; a pastoral 
letter. 

Piety is the life and soul of pastoral fidelity. H. Humphrey. 


Pas/tor-al, n. [Fr. pastorelle, Pr. pastorella, Sp. 


pastorela, pastoral, It. pastorale.] A poem de- 
scribing the life and manners of shepherds; a poem 
in imitation of the action of a shepherd, and in 
which the speakers take upon themselves the char- 
acter of shepherds; an idyl; a bucolic. 

A pastoral is a poem in which any action or passion is rep- 
resented by its effects on a country life. Rambler. 
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Pas/tova@'le,n. [It.] (Mus.) (a.) A composition 
in a rural, gentle style, as its name indicates, gen- 
erally in 6-8 or 12-8 time. (b.) A kind of dance; a 
figure used in a dance. 

Pas/tor-al-ly, adv. In the manner of a pastor. 

Pas/tor-ate (45), n. [Fr. pastorat, from pastor, 
q.v.] The office, state, or jurisdiction of a spirit- 
ual pastor. 

Pas/tor-less, a. 

Pas/tor-ling, n. 
pastor. [Lare.] 

Pas/tor-ly, a. Becoming a pastor. 

Pas/tor-ship, n. The office or rank of pastor; pas- 
torate. Bp. Bull. 

Pas/try, n. he Fr. pastisserie, N. Fr. patisserie, It. 
pasticceria, from paste, pasta.. See PASTE. | 

1. Articles of food in general which are made of 
paste, or of which paste constitutes a principal in- 
gredient, as pies, tarts, cake, and the like. 

_ 3. The place where pastry is made. [Obs.] Shak. 
Pis/try-eook, n. ne whose occupation is to 
make and sell articles of food made of paste. 
Past/iir-a-ble, a. [From pasture.] Fit for pas- 

ture, 

Past/air-age (pist/yyr-ej), 2. 
Fr. pdturage. See PASTURE. 

1. The business of feeding or grazing cattle. 
3. Grazing ground; land appropriated to grazing. 
3. Grass for feed. 

Past/iire (past/yur, 53), n. [O. Fr. pasture, N. Fr. 
padture, Pr., Sp., Pg., It., & Lat. pastura, from Lat. 
pascere, pastum, to pasture, to feed. ] 

1. Food ; nourishment. [Obs.] ‘‘ Toads and 
frogs his pastwre poisonous.” Spenser. 
2. Specifically, grass for the food of cattle; the 
food of cattle taken by grazing. 
3. Ground covered with grass, to be eaten on the 
spot by cattle, horses, &c.; pasture-ground. 
So graze as you find pasture. Shak, 
Common of pasture (Law), right of feeding cattle on an- 
other’s ground in common with the owner, or with others. 

Past/iire, v. t. [imp. & p.p. PASTURED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. PASTURING.] To feed on growing grass, or 
to supply grass for food; as, the farmer pastures 
fifty oxen; the land will pasture forty cows. 

Past/iire, v.i. To take food by eating grass from 
the ground to graze. 

Past/tire-less, w. Destitute of pasture. 

Pis’ty,a. Like paste; of the consistence of paste. 

Pas/ty (Synop., § 180), n. [O.Fr. pasté, N. Fr. paté, 
pie, pasty. See PAstTE.] A pie with a crust made 
of paste, and baked without a dish; a meat pie. 
“Tf you pinch me like a pasty.” Shak. 

He brought a large pasty, baked in a pewter platter. WW. Scott. 

Pat, a. [Cf. Scot. pat, imp. of put, ponere, Ger. 
pasz, D. pas and pat, v. t. See infra.) Exactly 
suitable either as to time, place, or purpose; fit; 
convenient. [Collog.] ‘‘Pat allusion.” Barrow. 

Pat, adv. Precisely at the proper time; seasonably ; 
fitly; conveniently; apropos. 

I foresaw then ’twould come in pat hereafter. Sterne. 

Pat, n. [See infra.) 1. A light, quick blow, or 
stroke, with the fingers or hand. 

2. A small mass which is beat into shape by pats. 
It looked like a tessellated work of pats of butter. Dickens. 

Pat, 1. <A name given to the Irish in the United 
States, individually or collectively, from Patrick, a 
common name among them, or St. Patrick, their 
patron saint. 

Pat, v.t. [imp.& p.p.PATTED; p. pr. & vb. n. PAT- 
TING.] [Cf. H. Ger. patschen, Prov. Ger. patzen, 
to strike, tap, and Eng. BAt.] To strike gently 
with the fingers or hand; to tap. 

Gay pats my shoulder, and you vanish quite. Pope. 


Patd'ea,n. (Sp. pataca, patacon, It. patacca, 
patacco, Fr, patac, pataque, patagon, patart, Pr. 
patac, L. Lat, pataco, patacus, patarus.} 

1. A Spanish coin of the value of 4s. 8d. sterling, 
or about $1.13; the Spanish dollar, [Written also 
patacoon. | 

2. A piastre, equivalent to 1s. 6d. sterling, or 
about $0.36; — so called in Algeria, Simmonds. 

Pa-tiche'(pa-tish’),n. [Fr.& Sp. patache, It. pa- 
tascia, Armor. partaich, Cf, Ar, batsah, batshah, 
pl. batas, a ship.]} 


1. A tender or small vessel employed in convey- 
ing men or orders from one ship or place to an- 
other. Sp. Dict. 

a. A stage-coach. Simmonds. 

RPat/a-edon’,n. See PATACA, 

Pat/a-go/ni-an, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of Patagonia. 

Pat/a-go/ni-an, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Patagonia, or the Patagonians, 

Pat/a-vin/ity, n. [Lat. patavinitas, from Pata- 
vium ; Fr. patavinité, It. patavinita.] The use of 
local words, or the peculiar style or diction of Livy, 
the Roman historian ; — so denominated from Pata- 
vium, or Padua, the place of his nativity. 

Patch, n. [See infra.) 1. A piece of cloth sewed 
on a garment to repair it. 

2. Hence, any thing resembling such a piece of 
cloth; a small piece of any thing used to repair a 
breach, 


Two scattered patches of cottages lay nestled among their 
garden. Carlyle. 


Having no pastor. 
An inferior or insignificant 


f9. Fr. pasturage, N. 
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3. A small piece of silk used to cover a defect on 
the face, or to heighten beauty. | 

4, A small piece of cloth or leather used as the 
wrapper of a rifle-ball in wadding. 

5. A piece inserted in mosaic or variegated 
work, Locke. 

6. A small piece of ground; a small detached 


piece; atract; a plot. Shak. 
7. A paltry fellow; arogue; aknaye, [Obs. or 
collog.} ‘*Thou scurvy patch.” Shak. 


Patch, v.t¢. (imp. & p. p. PATCHED (pitcht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. PATCHING. [Proyv. Ger. patschen, bat- 
schen. Cf. Borcu.] 

1. To mend by sewing on a piece or pieces; as, 
to patch a coat. 

To mend with pieces; to repair with pieces 
fastened on; to repair clumsily; as, to patch the 
roof of a house. Shak. 

3. To adorn, as the face, with a patch or with 
patches. 

In the middle boxes were several ladies who patched both 
sides of their faces. Spectator. 

4. To make up of pieces and shreds; hence, to 
put together of ill-assorted parts; to make suddenly 
or hastily ; — generally with wp; to compose in a 
hasty, irregular, or botching way. ‘If you'll patch 
a quarrel.” Shak. ‘The patched-up idol of en- 
lightened days.” Byron. 

He had thought it best to patch up a separate eens 
for himself. V. Scott. 

Patch’er, n. 

Patch’er-y, n. 


One who patches or botches. 

Bungling work ; botchery ; for- 
gery. ([Lare.] Shak. 

Patch/’-1¢e, n. Ice in pieces that join or overlap 
each other, extending no great distance. 

Patch/ing-ly, adv. In the manner of a patch or 
knave; deceitfully. [Obs.] Foxe. 

Pa-tchou/’ly (pa-choo/l¥), 2. 

1. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Pogostemon (P. 
patchouli), from the essential oil of which a highly 
valued perfume is made. It is found in India. 

2. The perfume made from the Pogostemon pa- 
tchouli. 

Patch’work (-wirk), ». Work composed of pieces 
of various figures sewed together; hence, any thing 
put together of incongruous or ill-adapted parts; 
something irregularly or clumsily composed; a 
thing patched up. Swift. 

Patch’y, a. Full of, or covered with, patches; 
abounding in patches. 

Pate,n. [Cf. L. & Prov. Ger. patthopf, patzkopf, 
scabby-head, patt, patz, scab. See PAsH.| 

1. The head; the top of the head; the scalp; — 
applied to persons. It is now used only in con- 
tempt or ridicule. ‘‘ Provoke the fearful wrath and 
indignation of God upon her own pate.” Ridley. 

Fat haunches have lean pates. Shak. 


2. The skin of a calf’s head. 

3. (Fort.) A kind of platform, usually of a 
roundish or oval form, and erected in marshy 
grounds to cover a gate of a town. [are.] 

Pat/ed, a. Having a pate;—used only in compo- 
sition; as, long-pated; shallow-pated. 

Pa-tee’,n. See PATTEE. 

Pat/efae/tion, n. [Lat. patefactio, from patefa- 
cere, to make or lay open, from patere, to lie or be 
open, and facere, to make.] ‘The act of laying 
open or manifesting; open declaration. Pearson. 

Pa-téUlad,n. [Lat., a small pan, the knee-pan, di- 
ee of patina, patena, a pan, dish; Fr. pa- 
telle. 

1. A little dish, pan, or vase. 

2. (Anat.) The knee-pan, or cap of the knee, 

3. (Ichth.) A genus of gasteropodous univalve 
mollusks, the shell of which has nearly the shape 
of a shallow, conical dish; the limpet. Dana. 

Patéllitorm, a. [Fr. patelliforme, from Lat. 
patella and forma, form, See supra.] Of the form 
of a dish or saucer, Barton. 

Pat/el-lite (49), n. [Fr. patellite, from Lat. & Eng. 
patella, Fr. patelle, and Gr. ios, stone.] (Paleon.) 
Fossil remains of the patella, 

Pat/en,n. [Lat. patina, patena, It., Sp., Pg., & Pr. 
patena, Fr. paténe.| [Written also patin, Paes 

1. A plate. [Obs.] Shak. 

The floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold. Shak. 

2. The plate or vessel on which the consecrated 
bread in the eucharist is placed. In the Roman 
Catholic church it is usually small, and so formed 
as to fit the chalice or cup as a cover. Smyth, 

Pa/ten-cy, n. [See PArent.] The condition of 
being open, enlarged, or spread. ‘ Preternatural 
patency of the abdominal apertures.” Erickson. 

Pa/tent, or Pat/ent, a. [Lat. patens, p. pr. of pa- 
tere, to be open; Fr. & Pr. patent, Sp., Pg., & It. 
patente. | 

1. Open ; spread ; expanded ; evident ; uncon- 
cealed; manifest; public; conspicuous; apparent. 

The quality which seemed most patent in the proceeding 
was benevolence. Sprague. 

At the departure of Philip, he had received instructions 
both patent and secret. Motley. 

2. (Bot.) Spreading; forming an acute angle 
nearly approaching to a right angle with the stem 
or branch; as, a patent leaf. Martyn. 

3. Open to public perusal; — said of a document 
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pone some right or privilege; as, letters pa- 

ent. 

4. Hence, appropriated by letters patent; secured 
by official authority to the possession or use of 
some person or party; restrained from general use; 
as, patent medicines. 

Madder,... in the time of Charles I., was made a patent 
commodity. Mortimer. 

Pat/ent, n. [Fr., Sp., & It. patente. See supra.] 
A letter patent, or letters patent; an official docu- 
ment conferring a right or privilege on some per- 
son or party; especially, a writing securing to a 
person, for a term of years, the exclusive right to 
an invention. 

Four other gentlemen of quality remain mentioned in that 
patent. Fuller. 

Patent, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PATENTED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. PATENTING.] To grant by patent; to secure the 
exclusive right of to a person; as, to patent an in- 
vention, 

Pat/ent-a-ble, a. [Fr. patentable.] Suitable to be 

atented; capable of being patented. 

Pat/ent-ee’,n. [Fr. patenté.] One to whom a grant 
is made or a privilege secured by patent. 

Pat/ent-léath/er (-léth/er),n. A quality of leather 
prepared by a process of japanning so as to bear a 
permanent polish, used for shoes and other pur- 
poses. . 

Pat/ent-Sf/fice, n. An office for the granting of 
patents for inventions. 

Pat/ent-right (-rit), m. An exclusive right to an 
invention for a certain number of years. 

Pat/ent-rolls, n. pl. The records or registers of 
patents. 

Pat/e-ra,n. (Lat., from pa- 
tere, to lie open. | 

1. An ancient saucer-like 
vessel of earthenware or 
metal. 

2. (Arch.) A circular orna- 
ment, resembling a dish, often 
worked in relief on friezes, 
&ce. 

Pat/e-rvé/ro,n. A small kind 
of cannon formerly used, 
[Obs.] See PEDERERO. Drake, 

Pa-tér/nal (14), a. [Lat. paternus, from pater, a 
mei It. paternale, Sp. & Pr. paternal, Fr. pater- 
nel. 

1. Pertaining to a father; fatherly; showing the 
disposition of a father; kindly guiding or instruct- 
ing; as, paternal care or affection; paternal favor 
or admonition. 

2. Derived from a father; hereditary; as, a pater- 
nal estate. ‘ Uplifted in paternal glory.” Milton. 

Pa-tér’/nal-ly, adv. In a paternal manner, 

Pa-tétr’/ni-ty,n. [Lat. paternitas, Fr. paternité, Pr. 
paternitat, Sp. paternidad, It. paternita. See su- 
pra.| The relation of a father to his offspring; 
fathership; fatherhood; hence, origination or au- 
thorship. . 

The world, while it had scarcity of people, underwent no 
other dominion than paternity and eldership. Raleigh. 

The paternity of these novels was from time to time warm- 
ly disputed. W. Scott. 

Pa/ter-n6ds/ter (Synop., §130), n. [Lat., our Father. ] 
The Lord’s prayer. 

Paternoster Row, a street in London occupied chiefly 
by booksellers. Simmonds. 

Piith, n.; pl. PATHS (pithz). [A-S. pidh, padh, 
paad, paat, D. & L. Ger. pad, O. H. Ger. phat, 
phad, pad, N. H. Ger. pfad, Gr, raros, Skr. patha, 
from path, to go.| 

A way, course, or track, on which any thing 
moves or has moved; road; route; passage; a cus- 
tomary track; an established way. 

2. Specifically, a narrow way beaten by the foot; 
a foot-way, 

The dewy paths of meadows we will tread. Dryden. 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne. Gray. 
3. Fig., course of action, conduct, or procedure. 

He marketh all my paths. Job xxxiii. 11. 

Hold up my goings in thy paths. Ps. xvii. 5. 


All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth unto such as 
keep his covenant. Ps. xxv. 10, 


Not once or twice in our rough island-story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. Tennyson. 


Pith, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PATHED (piitht); p. pr. & 
vb, Nn. PATHING.] [A-S. pidhian, pedhicaa To 
make, as a path; to make a wa 
on a track, ‘‘Pathing young 
ways.” 





Patera. (2.) 


for; to conduct 
enry’s unadvised 
Drayton. 
Piith, v. i. To walk abroad. [Rare.] hak. 
Path/e-mavie, a. [Gr. raSnparixés, from anya, 
a suffering, an attack of sickness, from raSeiv, rac- 
xetv, to suffer.] Pertaining to, or designating, emo- 
tion or suffering. Mackintosh, 
Pa-thét/ie,a. (Gr. raSnrixés, from radeiv, racxew, 
to suffer, a$o¢, a suffering, violent feeling, passion ; 
Lat. patheticus, Fr. pathétique, Sp. & It. patetico.] 
(Ob ee or showing passion; passionate, 
Se 
2. Affecting or moving the tender emotions, as 
pity or grief; as, a pathetic song or discourse; pa- 
thetic expostulation, 


The effect of his discourses was heightened by a noble fig- 
ure, and by pathetic action. Macaulay. 
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PATHETICAL 


No theory of the passions can teach a man to be pathetic. 
E. Porter. 
Pathetic muscle (Anat.), the superior oblique muscle of 
the eye. — Pathetic nerve, the nerve which supplies the 
pathetic muscle. — The pathetic, the style or manner 
ore to awaken the passions, especially tender emo- 
ons. 

Pa-thét/ie-al, a. Pathetic. 

Pathét/ie-al-ly, adv. 

Pa-thét/ie-al-ness, n, 
thetic. 

Pith’e-tism,”. [Fr.pathétisme. See supra.] The 
agency by which one person, by manipulation, is 
said to produce, in the system of another, emotion, 
feeling, passion, or other physical or mental effect ; 
susceptibility of emotion or feeling, of any kind, 
from physical contact, or sympathy with the will of 
another ;—the same as MESMERISM. Swnderland, 

Pith’-f1¥, . A fly found in foot-paths. 

Path/ie, n. (Lat. pathicus, Gr. taStxés, from rasety, 
maoxety, to suffer, to remain passive.] A male that 
submits to the crime against nature; acatamite; an 
ingle; abardash. [fare.] Gillies. 

Pith/’less,a. Destitute of paths; having no beaten 
way; untrodden; as, a pathless forest; a pathless 
coast. ‘Through the heavens’ wide, pathless way.” 

Milton. 

Pa-thd/e-nie, a. [Gr. 7480s, passion, and yévew, 
to produce.] Generative of diseases. 

Pathig’eny,n. [See supra.] (Med.) That branch 
of pathological science which relates to the genera- 
tion, production, and development of disease. 

Dunglison. 

Pa-thdg/no-mbn/ie,c. [Gr.caSoyvapovixds, skilled 
in judging of affections or diseases, from 7a9os, a 
suffering, from raSeiv, racyety, to suffer, and yyw- 
povtxés, experienced or skilled, from yvwpzwy, one 
who knows or examines, from yravat, ylyv@oxewy, 
to learn to know, to know; Fr. pathognomonique, 
It. patognomonico.|] (Afed.) Characteristic of a dis- 
ease; as, a pathognomonic symptom or sign is one 
that indicates with certainty the disease which pro- 
duces it. 

Pathiég’no-my,7. [From Gr. ra$os, passion, and 

- yvéun, a means of knowing, judgment, from yydvat, 
ytyveéokew, to know.] Expression of the passions; 
the science of the signs by which human passions 
are indicated. 

Path/o16Z/ie, a. [Gr. tadodoytkds, Fr. patho- 

Pith/o15z/ie-al, logique, It. & Sp. patologico.] 
Pertaining to pathology or to diseases. 

Path/o-16g/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina pathological man- 


[Rare.] 
In a pathetic manner, 
The quality of being pa- 


ner. 
PathoslVo-gist, n. [Fr. pathologiste, Sp. & It. pa- 
tologista. See infra.] One who treats of pathol- 


ogy. 
PathsVo-gy, n. [Fr. pathologie, Sp. & It. patolo- 


gia, from Gr. 7aSos, a suffering, and \dyos, speech, 
pipecerae.| (Med.) The science which has for its 
object the knowledge of disease. 


{2 Pathology is general or special, according as it 
treats of disease in general or of particular diseases. Its 
departments are nosology, wxtiology, symptomatology, 
and therapeutics, which treat respectively of the classiti- 
cation, causation, symptoms, and cure of diseases. 

Cellular pathology, a theory that gives prominence to 
the yital action of cells in the healthy and diseased func- 
tions of the body. Virchow. 

Path/o-poe/ia (-pé/ya),n. [Gr. raSororta, fr. taSos, 
a suffering, passion, and vovety, to make; Fr. patho- 
pée.| (Rhet.) A speech, or figure of speech, con- 
trived to move the passions, Smart. 

Pa’‘thos,n. [Gr. ra$os, a suffering, passion, from 
mavetv, racxe.v,to suffer.] Passion; that which ex- 
cites emotions and passions; especially, that which 
awakens tender emotions; contagious warmth of 
feeling, action, or expression; pathetic quality. 

Piith’way, n. 1. A path; usually, a narrow way 
to be passed on foot. 

2. Hence, a course or method of action. 

In the way of righteousness is life; and in the pathway 
thereof there is no death. Prov, xii. 28. 

Pat/i-ble, a. feat. patibilis, from pati, to suffer. 
Sufferable; tolerable; that may be endured. [ Obs. 
Pa-tib/i-la-ry, a. [From Lat. patibulum, a gal- 

lows, a gibbet; Fr. patibulaire, It. patibolare.] Per- 
taining to the gallows, or to execution on the cross. 

Pa/tien¢e (pa/shens), n. [Fr. patience, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. paciencia, It. pazienza, Lat. patientia.] 

1. The quality of being patient; the suffering of 
afflictions, pain, toil, calamity, provocation, or other 
evil, with acalm, unruffled temper; endurance with- 
out murmuring or fretfulness. 

His rage was kindled, and his patience gone. Harte. 

2. The act or quality of waiting long for justice 
or expected good without discontent. 

Have petience with me, and I will pay thee all. Matt. xviii. 29. 


3. Constancy in labor or exertion; perseverance. 
He learned with patience, and with meekness taught. Harte. 


4. Sufferance; permission. [Obs.] Shak. Hooker. 
5. (Bot.) A species of Rumex, or dock. Loudon. 


Syn.— Patience, Resignation. Patience refers to 
the quietness or self-possession of one’s own spirit under 
sufferings, provocations, &c.; resignation, to his submis- 
sion to the will of another. The Stoic may be patient ; the 
Christian is both patient and resigned. ‘* In medical lan- 
guage, a person oppressed with disease is called a patient, 
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or an involuntary sufferer, an the calmness with which 
he submits is called patience, that is, the mind yields with 
tranquillity to the pains and indispositions of the body.” 
“Resignation superadds to patience a submissive dispo- 
sition respecting the intelligent cause of our uneasiness. 
It acknowledges both the power and the right of a supe- 
rior to afflict.” Cogan. 

Pa/’tient (pi/shent), a. [Fr. patient, Pr. patient, 
pacient, Sp. paciente, It. paziente, Lat. patiens, 
p. pr. of pati, to suffer.] 

1. Bearing; enduring; suffering with meckness 
and submission; sustaining pains, trials, or the like, 
without repining,murmuring, or fretfulness ; bearing 
up with equanimity against that which is calculated 
to trouble, to distress, to depress, &c.; calmly sub- 
missive; constant in pursuit or exertion; persever- 
ing; calmly diligent. 

Be patient toward all men. 1 Thess. v. 14. 

Whatever I have done is due to patient thought. Newton. 

2. Expectant with calmness, or without discon- 
tent; not hasty; not over-eager or impetuous. 

Not patient to expect the turns of fate. Prior. 

Pa/’tient (pa/shent), rm. 1. A person or thing that 
receives impressions from external agents ; one who, 
or that which, is passively affected; a passive re- 
cipient. 

Malice is a passion so impetuous and precipitate that it 
often involves the agent and the patient. Gov. of the Tongue. 

2. A diseased person under medical treatment; 
— generally used as a correlative to physician or 
nurse. 

It is wonderful to observe how inapprehensive these pa- 
tients are of their disease. lackmore. 

In-patient, a patient who receives also boarding and 
lodging at a hospital or infirmary. — Out-patient, one who 
only receives advice and medicine from an infirmary. 

Pa/’tient,v.¢. To produce patience in; to compose. 
[Obs.] Shak. 

Pa/tient-ly, adv. In apatient manner; with calm- 
ness or composure; without discontent or murmur- 
ing; as, to submit patiently to the unavoidable evils 
of life; with constant diligence ; as, to examinea sub- 
ject patiently ; without undue haste or eagerness. 

Pat/ile, n. A broad, flat-bottomed boat used for 
transporting the products of Upper Bengal down 
the Ganges. It is from forty to sixty-five feet long, 
lightly made, and capable of conveying a heavy 
eargo. Itis surmounted by a large shed, as long as 
the boat, and carries a single square sail. 

Pat/i-ma, or Pa-ti/na,n. [It., from Lat. patina, 
a dish, a pan, a kind of cake; Fr. patine.] (Fine 
Arts.) The color or incrustation which age gives to 
works of art; the rust which covers ancient bronzes 
and medals, and which, being one proof of great 
antiquity, is often imitated by forgers of antiqui- 
ties. Fairholt. 

Pat/in, n. See PATEN. . [Written also patine.] 

Pat/ly, adv. [From pat.] Fitly; convenient; pat. 

Pat/ness,n. [From pat.] Fitness or appropriate- 
ness; striking suitableness; convenience. Burrow. 

Patois (pat-wa’),”. [Fr., from O. Fr. as if paois, 
with ¢ euphonically inserted, from Lat. as if pagen- 
sis, belonging to the country, from pagus, the coun- 
try.] An uncultivated idiom; a dialect peculiar to 
the lower classes; a provincial form of speech. 

Pa-tonce’, n. (Qu. Fr. patte donce, paw of an 
ounce.} See POMME. 

Pa/tri-al, a. ([Lat. patria, fatherland, country, 
from pater, patris, father.] (Gram.) Of, or per- 
taining to, a family, race, or line of descent; desig- 
nating a race or nation; gentile; — said of a certain 
class of words, Andrews. 

Pa/tri-al, n. (Gram.) A noun derived from the 
name of a country, and signifying a native or in- 
habitant of it. Andrews. 

Pa’tri-ireh,n. [Fr. patriarche, It. & Sp. patriar- 
ca, Pr. & Lat. patriarcha, Gr. marptapxns, from 
marpca, lineage, especially by the father’s side, race, 
from zarjjp, father, and dpyxés, a leader, chief, from 
apxevy, to lead, rule. ] 

1. The father and ruler of a family; one who 
governs his family or descendants by paternal 
right; — usually applied to heads of families in 
ancient history, especially in biblical and Jewish 
history. 

2. (Eastern Churches.) A dignitary superior to 
the order of archbishops; as, the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, of Alexandria, or of Ephesus. 

Pa/tri-ireh/al,)a. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. patriarcal, 

Pa/tri-iirch/ie, It. patriarcale ; Lat. patriar- 
chicus, Gr. rarprapxikds.) 

1. Belonging or relating to patriarchs; possessed 
by patriarchs; as, patriarchal power or jurisdic- 
tion; a patriarchal see. 

2. Subject to a patriarch; as, apatriarchal church. 

Patriarchal cross (Her.), a cross, the shaft of which is 
twice crossed, the lower arms being longer than the up- 
per ones. [See Jilust. of Cross.] 

Pa/tri-iireh/ate, n. ([Lat., Fr. patriarcat, It. pa- 
triarcato, Sp. patriarcado.]} 

1. The office, dignity, or jurisdiction of a patri- 
arch, or of an ecclesiastical superior. 

3... The residence of a patriarch. 

Pa/tri-iireh-dém, n. The jurisdiction of a patri- 
arch; patriarchate, 

Pi’tri-ireh-ism, n. Government by a patriarch, 
or the head of a family. 
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Pa/tri-iireh-ship, n. The office, dignity, or juris- 
diction of a patriarch, Ayliffe. 

Pa/tri-iireh-y, n. [Gr. rarpiapxia.] The jurisdic- 
tion of a patriarch; a patriarchate. Brerewood, 

Pa-tri/cian (pa-trish/an), a. [Fr. patricien, Lat. 
patricius, from~patres, fathers or senators; Sp. & 
Pg. patricio, It. patrizio.) Pertaining or appropri- 
ate to a person of high birth; senatorial; noble; 
not plebeian. 


ts This epithet is derived from the Roman patres 
(fathers), the title of Roman senators; as, patrician birth 
or blood; patrician families. 

Pa-tri/ciam (pa-trish/an), n. [Fr. patricien, Pr. 
patrici, Sp. & Pg. patricio, It. patrizio, Lat. pa- 
tricius.] 

1. A person of high birth; a nobleman. 

Gz In the Roman state, the patricians were the de- 
scendants of the first Roman senators. 

2. One familiar with the works of the Christian 
fathers; one versed in patristic lore. Coleridge. 

Pa-tri/cian-ism (pa-trish/an-izm), m. The rank or 
character of patricians. 

Pa-tri/ci-ate (-trish/1-at, 95), ». The patrician class; 
the nobility. Milman. 

Pat/ri-¢ci/dal, a. Relating to the murder of a father. 

Pat/ri-cide, n. [Lat. pater, father, and c@dere, to 
kill.] The murder or murderer of a father. 

Pat/ri-mO/ni-al, a. bee patrimonialis, Fr., Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. patrimonial, It. patrimoniale.| Pertain- 
ing to a patrimony; inherited from ancestors; as, a 
patrimonial estate. 

Pat/ri-m0/ni-al-ly, adv. By inheritance. 

Pat/ri-mo-ny (50),”. [Lat. patrimonium, from pa- 
ter, father; Fr. patrimoine, Pr. patrimoni, Sp., Pg., 
& It. patrimonio.]} 

1. A right or estate inherited from one’s ances- 
tors. ‘‘’?Reave the orphan of his patrimony.” Shak. 

2. A church estate or revenue; as, St. Peter’s 
patrimony. 

Pa/tri-ot (Synop., § 130), . [Fr. patriote, Sp. pa- 
triota, It. patriota, patriotto, from Gr. marptdérns, 
a fellow-countryman, from 7arptos, established by 
forefathers, from arp, father. Cf. Lat. patria 
(se. terra), one’s native country, from patrius, 
belonging to a father, from pater, father; L. Lat. 
patriota, a native.] A person who loves his coun- 
try, and zealously supports and defends it and its 
interests. ‘‘ Such tears as patriots shed for dying 
laws.” Pope. 

Pa/tri-ot, a. Becoming, or appropriate to, a patriot; 
devoted to the welfare of one’s country; patriotic; 
as, patriot zeal. 

Pa/tri-6t/ie, a. [Fr. patriotique, Sp. patriotico, It. 
patriottico, Gr. tarptwrtkés, belonging to a fellow- 
countryman.] Full of patriotism; actuated by the 
love of one’s country; as, a patriotic hero or states- 
man; directed to the public safety and welfare; as, 
patriotic zeal. 

Pa/tri-dt/ie-al, a. Having patriotism; patriotic. 

Pa’tri-dt/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina patriotic manner. 

Pa’tri-ot-ism, n. [Fr. patriotisme, Sp. patriotis- 
mo, It. patriottismo.| The quality of being patri- 
otic; the virtues and actions of a patriot; love of 
country; the passion which aims to serye one’s 
country. 

Pa/tri-pas’/sian, n. [L. Lat. Patripassiani, from 
Lat. pater, father, and pati, passus, to suffer; Fr. 
patripassiens, patropassiens.| (ccl. Hist.) One of 
an ancient sect, who taught that God the Father 
suffered with Christ. Murdock. 

Pa/tri-pis/sian-ism, n. (Eccl. Hist.) The doc- 
trine of those who taught that God the Father suf- 
fered with the Son in making the atonement. 

Pa-tris/tie, a. ([Fr. patristique.] Pertaining 

Pa-tris/tie-al, to the ancient fathers of the 
Christian church. ‘ The voluminous editor of Je- 
rome and of tons of patristic theology.” J. Taylor. 

Pa-tr6¢/i-nate, v.t. [Lat. patrocinari, patrocina- 
tus, from patrocinium, patronage, for patronoci- 
nium, from patronus, patron; It. patrocinare, Sp., 


Pg., & Pr. patrocinar, O. Fr. patrociner.| To 
patronize. [Obs.] 
Pa-trd¢/i-na’tion,)n. Countenance ; support. 
Pa-tré¢/iny, [ Obs.] Bp. Hall. 


Pa-trol’, n. [Fr. patrouille, O. Fr. patowille, Sp. 
patrulla, Pg. patrulha, It. pattuglia. See infra.) 
1. (Mil.) A walking or marching round of a guard 
in the night, to watch and observe what passes, and 
& secure the peace and safety of a camp or other 
ace. 
» 2. The guard or persons who go the rounds for 
observation ; a detachment whose duty it is to patrol. 
In France there is an army of patrols to secure her fiscal 
regulations. Hamilton. 
Pa-trol, v.i. [imp.& p. p. PATROLLED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. PATROLLING. | {ues patrouiller, O. & Prov. 
Fr. patouiller, to paddle, to paw about, to patrol, 
from patte, a paw; Sp. patrullar, to patrol, patu- 
Uar, to paddle.] To go the rounds in a camp or 
garrison; to march about and observe what passes, 
as a guard. 
Pa-trol’, v. é. 
patrol the city. 
Pa-trole’,n, & v. The same as PATROL. : 
Pa/tron, n. [Lat. patronus, from pater, patris, a 
father; Gr. tarpwy, rarpwvos, Fr., Pr., & Sp. pa- 
tron, Pg. patrono, It. patrone, padrone.] 


To pass round, as a sentry; as, to 
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Fé PATRON 

1. (Rom, Antiq.) A master who had freed his 
slave, and retained some rights over him after his 
emancipation ; also, a man of distinction under 
whose protection another placed himself, 

2. Hence, one who countenances, supports, or 
protects; an advocate; a defender; one who spe- 
cially countenances and supports, or lends aid to 
advance, “Patron of my life and liberty.” Shak. 

3. (Canon or Common Law.) One who has the 
gift and disposition of a benefice. 

4. (Naut.) The commander of a small vessel or 
passage-boat; also, one who steers a ship’s long- 
boat. 

Pa/tron, v. ¢. To afford patronage to; to patron- 
ize; to favor; to aid. [Obs.] ‘‘ That wiser princes 
patron the arts.” Browne. 

Pa/tron, a. Giving aid or exercising guardianship ; 
as, a patron god. Dryden, 

Patron saint (Rom. Cath. Church), a saint regarded as 
the peculiar protector of a country, community, protes- 
sion, &c , or of an individual. 

Pit/ron-age, n. [Fr. patronage, It. padronaggio, 
padronatico, padronato, Sp. patronazgo, patronato, 
Pr. patronat, Lat. patronatus. } ; 

1. Special countenance or support; favor or aid 
afforded to second the views of a person or to pro- 
mote a design. 

2. Guardianship, as of a saint. 

3. (Canon Law.) The right of presentation to a 
church or ecclesiastical benefice; advowson. 

Pat/ron-age, v. t. To patronize or support. [ Obs.] 

Pat/ron-al (Synop., §130),a. [Lat. patronalis, Fr. 
& Sp. patronal, It. padronale.] Doing the office of 
a patron; protecting; supporting; favoring; de- 
fending. [fare.] Browne. 

Pat/ron-ate, m The right or duty of a patron. 

Rare.] Westminster Lev, 

Pa/tron-ess,7. 1, A female patron. 

Now night came down, and rose full soon 
That patroness of rogues, the moon. 
2. A female guardian saint. 
3. (Canon Law.) A female who has the right of 
presenting to a church living, 

Pat/ron-i-za/tion, n. The act of patronizing or 
supporting; patronage; support. 

Pat/ron-ize (Synop., § 130),v.¢. [imp.& p. p. PAT- 
RONIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. Se [O. Fr. 
patroniser, to be captain of a ship. ] 

1. To act as patron toward; to support; to coun- 
tenance; to defend; to favor; to maintain. 

This idea has been patronized by two states only. Hamilton. 


2. Hence, to assume the air of a patron, or of a 
superior and protector toward; — used in an unfa- 
vorable sense. 

Pat'ron iz/er, 7. One who patronizes. 

Pa/tron-less, a. Destitute of a patron. Shaftesbury. 

Pat/ro-nbm/a-tbVo-gy, n. [Gr. rarip, rarpds, a 
father, dvopa, a name, and Adyos, discourse. ] n 
essay on the origin of the names of men, illustra- 
ting their relation to the arts, professions, qualities, 
or other facts or circumstances from which they 
originated. 

Pat/ro-nym/ie, n. [Gr. tarpwvoupexdy (sc. piiga). 
from rarpovupixds, belonging to one’s father’s name, 
from arf, tarpés, father, and dvvpa or dvopa, name; 
Lat. patronymicum (sc. nomen), It. & Sp. patro- 
nimico, Fr. nom patronymique.} A name derived 
from that of a parent or ancestor; a modification 
of the father’s name borne by the son; as, Tydides, 
the son of Tydeus; Pelides, the son of Peleus, that 
is, Achilles; Johnson, the son of John; Paulowitz, 
the son of Paul; also, the surname of a family; the 
family name. Lower. 

Pat/ronym/ie, a. Derived from ancestors, as 

Pait/ro-nym/ie-al,} aname; expressing the name 
of ancestors; as, a patronymic denomination, 

Pa-troon’,n. [D. patroon, a patron, a protector, 
See PaATRON.] One of the proprietors of certain 
tracts of land with manorial privileges and right of 
entail, under the old Dutch governments of New 
York and New Jersey. Bartlett. 

Pat-tee’, n. i patté, paté, from 
patte, paw, foot.) (Her.) A cross, 
the arms of which are narrow at 
the inner, and very broad at the 
outer, end. [See Jilust. of Cross.] 

[Written also patee, q. v. 

Pat/tem-ir,n. A Malabar trading 
boat. Its peculiarity is a curved 
keel, whose curve is greater as the 
bottom of the boat is flatter. The stern is also 
remarkable for being placed at a much smaller 
angle of inclination to the keel than is usual in other 
vessels. 

Pat/ten, n. [Fr. patin, a high-heeled shoe. 
PANTON.] 

1. A clog of wood standing on a ring of iron, 
worn to elevate the feet from the wet. Simmonds, 

2. (Arch.) The base or foot of acolumn., 


Trumbull. 


‘ 


See 


3. Astilt. [Prov. Eng.] 
Pat’ten, v.i, To move on pattens. Dickens. 
Pat/ter, v. i. [imp. & p. p. PATTERED; p. pr. & 


vb. 2. PATTERING.] [A frequentative of pat, to 
strike gently.] To strike, as falling drops of water 
or hail, with a quick succession of small sounds; 

as, pattering hail. 
The stealing shower is scarce to patter heard. Thomson. 





Pat/ter, v.¢. 1. 'To cause to strike or beat in drops, 
as water; to spatter; tosprinkle. ‘‘ And patter the 
water about the boat.” Drake. 

2. To repeat in a muttering manner, as prayers; 
to mumble and run over in praying. 

Fitz-Eustace, you, with Lady Clare, 
May bid your beads and patter prayer — 
I gallop to the host. -  W. Scott. 

(=~ In the last meaning, the word is probably from the 
Latin Pater Noster, or the Lord’s Prayer. This was said, 
before the Reformation, in a low voice, by the priest, un- 
til he came to ‘‘and lead us not into temptation,” to 
which the choir responded, ‘‘ but deliver us from evil.” 

To patter flash, to speak the dialect of thieves, &c.; to 
talk cant. [Cant.] 

Pat/ter,n. 1. A quick succession of small sounds; 
as, the patter of rain. 

2. A speech or discourse. [Cant.] 

Pat/ter-er, n. One who makes harangues; a dis- 
courser; as, a patterer of flash. [Cant.] 

Pat/tern, n. [Fr. patron, patron and pattern; D. 
patroon. See PATRON.) 

1. An original or model proposed for imitation; 
the archetype; an exemplar; that which is to be 
copied or imitated, either in things or in actions; 
as, the pattern of a machine. 

2. A part showing the figure or quality of the 
whole; a specimen; a sample; an instance; an 
example, 

3. A quantity of cloth sufficient for a garment; 
as, a dress pattern. 

4. Figure or style of ornamental execution; as, 
chintz of a beautiful pattern. 

5. Any thing cut or formed to serve as a guide in 
cutting or forming like objects ; especially, (Yound- 
ing.) A full-sized model around which a mold of 
sand is made, to receive the melted metal, 


(=> Patterns are usually made of wood, and in several 
parts, so as to be removed from the mold without injur- 
ing it. ' 

Pat/tern, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. PATTERNED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. PATTERNING. 

1, To make an imitation of some model; to copy. 

Judge whether that king’s reign be a fit time from whence 
to pattern out the constitution ofa church discipline. Jfilion. 

2. To serve as an example to be followed. 

To pattern after, to imitate; to follow. 


Pat/tern-eiird, n. A sect of samples on a card, as 
of muslins, &c. Simmonds, 

Pat/ty,n. [Fr. pdté See Pasry.] A little pie. 

Pat/ty=-pan,n. 1. A pan to bake a little pie in. 

2. A patty. [Obs.] 

Pat/i-lotis, a. [Lat. patulus, from patere, to be 
open, to extend.] Open; expanded; slightly spread- 
ing; as, a patulous calyx; bearing the flowers loose 
or dispersed; as, a patulows peduncle. ‘‘ The eyes 
are large and patulous.” Hill. 

Ppu-cil/o-quent, a. Uttering few words; speak- 
ing briefly. [Zare. 

Pau-¢il/o-quy,n. [ Lat. pauciloquium, from paucus, 
few, little, and loqui, to speak.] The utterance of 
few words. [Lare.] 

Pau/¢i-ty, n. [Lat. paucitas, from paucus, few, 
little; Fr. paucité, It. paucita.] 

1. Fewness; smallness of number. 


Revelation denies it by the stern reserve, the paucity, and 
the incompleteness, of its communications. I. Taylor. 


2. Smallness of quantity; exiguity; as, paucity 

of blood, Browne. 

Pau/gie,n. [Corrupted fr. the Indian mishcuppau0g, 

pl. of mishcup, fr. mishe-cuppt, large, thick-scaled. | 
(Ichth.) A kind of fish; the porgy. See Porcy. 

Pau-hau/gen,n. [The Indian name. A kind of 
fish; the menhaden. [Written also pohagen.] 

Paul,n. [Fr. paule, It. paolo. See PAOLO.] 

1. An Italian coin; a paolo, See PAOLO. 

2. Apawl. See PAWL. Simmonds. 
Pau/li-an, n. (Kecl. Hist.) A follower of Paul 
Pau/li-an-ist, of Samosata, who was bishop of 

Antioch toward the end of the third century, but 
was deposed for his heretical opinions. adie. 

Pau-li’¢gi-an (-lish/i-an), n. (Zccl, Hist.) One of a 
certain sect which originated in Armenia in the 
seventh century, who believed in two original prin- 
ciples, combining with this dualism a high value 
for the universal use of the Scriptures, a rejection 
of all external forms in religion, and an especial 
abhorrence of the use of images. adie. 

Pauline, a. [Lat. Paulinus, from Paulus, Paul.] 
Pertaining to, derived from, or resembling, Paul or 
his writings; as, the Pauline epistles. 

Piium, v.¢. To impose by fraud ;—a corruption of 
palm. [Obs.] 

Piunge,n. Apansy. See PAnsy. [Obs.] Swift. 

Paunch,n. (Naut.) A thick mat fastened on yards, 
&c., to prevent friction. 

Paunch, or Piiunch (Synop., § 180), . [O. Fr. 
panche, pance, N. Fr. panse, Pr. pansa, Sp. panza, 
pancho, It. pancia, from Lat. pantex, panticis ; Ger. 
pans, pansch, panse, pansen.] The belly and its 
contents; the abdomen; also, the first and largest 
stomach of a ruminant quadruped, into which the 
food is received before rumination. 

Paunch, or Piiunch, v.t. [imp. & p.p.PAUNCHED 
(108); p. pr. & vb.n.PAUNCHING.] ‘To pierce or rip 
the belly of; to eviscerate. hak. 

Paune,n. <A kind of food consisting of Indian meal 





PAVID 
made into dough and baked ;—so called by the In- 
dians. [Written also Boned 
Paw’per,n. [Lat. pauper, Fr. pauvre, Pr. paupre, 
Sp. pobre, It. povero.] A poor person; especially, 
one so indigent as to a sa on charity for mainte- 
nance; or one supported by some public provision. 
Pau/per-ism, n. [Fr. paupérisme.] The state of 
being a pauper, or destitute of the means of support; 
the state of indigent persons requiring support from 
the community. 
Syn.—Poyerty ; indigence ; penury ; want; need. 
See POVERTY. 
Pau/per-i-za/tion, n, 
ducing to pauperism, g 
Pau/per-ize, v. t. [{imp. & p. p. PAUPERIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. mn, PAUPERIZING.] To reduce to pau- 
perism, 
Pau-gsa/tion, n, 


The act or process of re- 


The act of pausing; stop; rest. 

[ Obs. ] Chaucer. 

Pause (pawz),n. [Fr. pause, Pr., Sp., & Pg. pausa, 
It. pausa, posa, Lat. pausa, Gr. radots, from rate, 
to make to cease, to cease; Ger. & Dan, pause, Sw. 
paus, D. poos.)} 

1. A temporary stop or rest; an intermission of 
action, of speaking, singing, playing, or the like; 
cessation; stop. 

2. Cessation proceeding from doubt; suspense; 
hesitation. 

Istand in pause where I shall first begin. Shak. 

3. A temporary cessation or brief suspension of 
the voice in reading or speaking. 

4, A break or paragraph in writing. Locke. 

5. A mark of cessation or intermission of the 
voice; a point. 

6. (Mus.) A character, thus [AS\], placed over a 
note or rest, to indicate that the tone or the silence 
is to be prolonged beyond the regular time; — called 
also hold, 

Syn.— See Cessation. 

Pause (pawz), v. @. [imp. & p. p. PAUSED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PAUSING.] [Fr. pauser, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
pausar, It. pausare, posare, Lat. pausare, from 
pausa. See supra.) 

1. To make a short stop; to cease for a time; to 
intermit speaking or action; to forbear for a while; 
to stop; to wait. 

Tarry, pause a day or two, 


Before you hazard. Shak. 
Pausing a while, thus to herself she mused. __——- Dfilton. 

2. To be intermitted; as, the music pauses, 
To pause upon, to deliberate concerning. Shak. 


Syn.—To intermit; stop; stay; wait; delay, tarry; 
hesitate; demur. 

Paus/’er, 7. One who pauses; one who deliberates. 

Paus/ing-ly, adv. With pauses; by breaks. Shak. 

Pa-vade’,n. [Scot. pavade, a dagger, Gael. biodag, 
a dirk, a dagger.) A short dagger. [Obs.] 

Pav/age,n. Money paid for paving. [Rare.] 

Pavan, n. [Tr. pavane, It. & Sp. pavana, from Sp. 
pavon, pavo, Lat. pavo, a peacock.) A graye dance 
among the Spaniards, in which the performers 
make a kind of wheel before each other, the gentle- 
men dancing with cap and sword, princes with long 
robes, and the ladies with long trails, the motions 
resembling the stately steps of the peacock. [{Writ- 
ten also pavane, paven, pavian, and pavin.] 

Pavé (pi-va’), n.- [Fr., from paver, to pave. 
infra.| The pavement, 

; Nanny du pavé, a street-walker; a common prosti- 
ute, 

Pave, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PAVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PAVING.] [Fr. paver, to pave, L. Lat. pavare, 
paviare, from Lat. pavire, to beat, ram, or tread 
down. ] 

1. To lay or cover with stone or brick, 80 as to 
make a level or convenient surface for horses, car- 
riages, or foot passengers; to floor with brick, 
stone, or other solid material; as, to pave a street; 
to pave a court. 

2. To prepare the way for; to prepare a passage 
for; to facilitate the introduction of, 

Pave/’ment, n. [O. Fr. pavement, Pr. pavament, 
payment, O. Sp. pavimiento, N. 8p., Pg., & It. pavi- 
mento, Lat. pavimentum. See supra.) That with 
which any thingis paved; a floor or covering of 
solid material, laid so as to make a hard and con- 
venient passage. 

Pave/ment, v.t. To furnish with a pavement; to 
pave; to floor with stone or brick. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Pav’/en,n. See PAVAN. 

Piav/fer,n. One who lays stones for a pavement; 
one whose occupation is to pave, [Written also 
pavier and pavior. | 

Pav’e-siide’,n. [See PAvisE.] A sort of screen 
made of canvas, extended along the side of a vesse 
in a naval engagement, to prevent the enemy from 
seeing what is done on board. 

Pa-vése’, n. The same as PAVISE, q.v. [Obs.] 

Pa-vése/, v. t. To cover or protect with a payese 
or pavise. [Obs.]} 

Pa-vésse’,n. The same as PAVISE, q. V. 

Pa/vi-age, n. (Law.) A contribution or tax for 
paving the streets or highways, Bouvier. 

Pav/i-an,n. See PAVAN. 

Piv/id, a. [Lat. pavidus, from pavere, to be afraid; 
It. & Sp. pavido.] Timid. [Obs.] 


See 
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: PAVIDITY 


\ 
Pa-vid/ity,n. Fearfulness. [Obs.] 
Pav/ier (pav’yer),n. A payer. See PAVER. 
-Pa-vil/ion (pa-vil/yun), n. [Fr. pavilion, O. Fr. 
weillon, Pr. pavalhd, Sp. pabellon, It. padiglione, 
Absit Lat. papilio, a butterfly and a tent. 
1, A temporary movable habitation; a tent, 
: But, when the old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning prayer, 
The white pavilions rose and fell 
: On the alarmed air. 
2. (Arch.) z 
A kind of 
building “or 
turret, usu- 
ally insulat- 
ed and con- 
tained un- 
der a single 
roof, some- = 
times square 
and some- 
times in the 
form of a 
dome, — 
Sometimes 
a pavilion is 
a projecting 
a in the front of a building, and sometimes it 
anks a corner, Gwilt, 


(2 The name is occasionally, though improperly, 


Longfellow. 





Pavilion. 


given to a summer-house in a garden. Brande. 
On the river’s brink, 
I spied a fair pavilion which diffused 
Its floating umbrage ’mid the silver shade 7 
Of osiers. Akenside. 


3. (Mil.) A tent raised on posts. 

4. A flag, colors, ensign, or banner. 

5. (Her.) A covering in form of a tent, investing 
the armories of kings. 


6. The under side and corner of brilliants, lying | 
between the girdle and collet ; — so called by jewel- | 


ers. 
7. (Anat.) The auricle of the ear; the external | 


ear. Dunglison. 

Pa-vil/ion, v.t. [imp.& p.p. PAVILIONED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. PAVILIONING.] To furnish or cover with 
tents; to shelter with a tent. 

Paving, n. Pavement; a floor of stones or bricks, 

Pav/ior (pay/yur), . One who payes; a paver. 

Pa-vise’ (pa-veez’), n. [Fr. pavois, 
O. Fr. pave, a covering.) (Mil. 
Antiq.) A large shield covering the 
whole body, having an inward 
curve, managed by a pavisor, who 
with it screened an archer. [Writ- 
ten also pavais, pavese, and pa- 
vesse.)} Tairholt. 

Pa-vis/or (pa-vé/zor), n, A soldier 
who manages a pavise. 

P@'vo,n. (Lat.] 1. (Ornith.) A 
genus of birds, including the pea- 
cock. 

2. (Astron.) A constellation of 
the southern hemisphere. 

Pa/von, n. An ancient military 
flag, shaped like a right-angled tri- 
angle, Fairholt. 

Pa-vone’,n. [Lat., a peacock; It. pavone, Sp. pa- 
von, Pr. pao, paho, pau, Fr. paon.] A peacock. 





Pavisor and 
Pavise. 


we w Spenser. 
a-vo'nt-a@, n. A genus of corals having thin, 
flat branches. Dana. 


Pav'o-nit/ne, n. pl. (Ornith.) A family of rasorial 
birds having showy, beautiful plumage, including 
the common peacock, Thibet peacock, &c. Eng. Cyc. 

Pav’o-nine, a, [Lat. pavoninus, from pavo, pea- 
cock; Fr. pavonien.] Belonging to a peacock or 
peacocks; resembling the tail of a peacock; irides- 


cent. Cleaveland. 
eo mn. [W. pawen, Armor. pav, pad, pd, allied to 
. Fr. poe, Pr. pauta, Catalan pota, L. Ger. pote, 


D. poot, N. H. Ger. pfote.] 
1. The foot of beasts of prey having claws, as 
the lion, the tiger, the dog, cat, and the like. 
2. The hand; — so called in contempt. 
Paw, v.i. To draw the fore foot along the ground; 
to scrape with the fore foot; as, a fiery horse paw- 
~ _ tng with his hoof, 
Paw, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PAWED; p, pr. & vb. n. 
PAWING. | 
1. To pass the paw over; to handle with the 
paws; hence, to handle awkwardly or coarsely. 
2. To scrape with the fore foot, 
His hot courser pawed the Hungarian plain. 
Pawk,n. A small lobster, 
If they [lobsters] be under four inches, they are called 
pawks. Travis. 
Pawk/’y,a. [A-8. peccan, pacan, to deceive, L. 
Ger. paiken, to appease by caressing.] Arch; cun- 
ning. [Prov. Eng.) Grose. 
Pawl,n. [Written also paul.) [W. pawl, a pole, a 
ey (Mech.) A short, movable piece or bar, con- 
nected at one end, by a joint, with some part of a 
machine, while the other end falls into notches or 
teeth on another part, in such a manner as to per- 
mit motion in one direction and prevent it in the 
reverse, as in a capstan or windlass; a catch, click, 
detent, or rachet. [See Jllust. of Rachet-wheel.] 


Tickell. 
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a 
Pawn, n. [0. Fr. pan, pledge, assurance, Icel. 
pantr, Dan. & Sw. pant, D. & L. Ger. pand, O, H. 
Ger, pfant, N. H. Ger. pfand.] 
1. Something given or deposited as security for 
the payment of money borrowed; a pledge, 
Men will not take pawns without use. Bacon. 
(2 Pawn is applied only to goods, chattels, or money, 
and not to real estate. 


2. A pledge for the fulfillment of a promise. 

In pawn, at pawn, in the state of being pledged. 
“Sweet wife, my honor is at pawn.” Shak. 

Pawn, n. [O. Fr. peon, N. Fr. pion, Pr. peon, pezon, 
Sp. peon, It. pedone, one that goes on foot, a walker, 
from Lat. pes, pedis, foot.] A common man, or 
piece of the lowest rank, in chess. 

Pawn, v.t. [imp. & p.p.PAWNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PAWNING.] [See supra.]} 

1. To give or deposit in pledge, or as security for 
the payment of money borrowed; to pledge; as, 
she pawned the last piece of plate. 

2. To pledge for the fulfillment of a promise; to 
stake; to wager. 

I pawned my honor for his truth. Shak. 

Pawn, 7. The betel pepper, or the masticatory 

repared from its leaves, with the addition of the 

etel-nut and lime. [Written also pan.] See BETEL 
and PAN. 

Pawn/a-ble, a. Capable of being pawned. 

Pawn/bro-ker, ». One who lends money on 
pledge, or the deposit of goods. 

Pawn/bro-king, n, The business of a pawn- 
broker. 

Pawn-ee’,n. The person to whom a pawn is de- 
livered as security; one who takes any thing in 
pawn. 

Pawn/er, One who pawns, or pledges any 

Pawn-6r’, thing as security for the payment of 
borrowed money. 

Paw-paw’,n. See PAPAWw. 

Pax,n. [Lat. pax, peace.] A 
small plate of gold, silver, &c., 
with the image of Christ on 
the cross on it, which people, 
before the Reformation, used 
to kiss after the service, the 
ceremony being considered as 
the kiss of peace. Todd. 

To kiss the pax, they think it a 
meritorious deed. Tindale. 

Pax/il-lose’ (125), a [Lat. _ 
paxillus, small stake, from Gr. = 
mwaooados, peg.| (Geol.) Re- = 
sembling a little stake. 

Pax/wax, nm. [Called al- 

Pax/y-wax’y, 80 packwax and faxwax.)] [Ger. 
haarwachs, the sinewy extremity of the muscles. ] 
A strong, stiff cartilage running along the sides of 
a large quadruped to the middle of the back, as in 
an ox or horse, and apparently assisting to support 
the head in an horizontal position; —so called by 
butchers. Paley, 

Pay, v.t. [imp.& p.p.Paip; p. pr. & vb. n. PAY- 
InG.] [O. Fr. paier, paer, N. Fr. payer, Pr. pagar, 
payar, Sp. & Pg. pagar, It. pagare, from Lat. pa- 
care, to pacify, appease, from pax, pacis, peace. | 

1. To satisfy, as another person, for service ren- 
dered, property delivered, or the like; to discharge 
one’s obligation to; to make due return to; to com- 
pensate; to reward; to requite. 

2. Hence, to retort or revenge upon; to requite 
with what is deserved; in a bad sense, to punish. 

I have paid Percy; I have made him sure. Shak. 

For which, or pay me quickly, or I'll pay you. 2B. Jonson. 

3. To discharge, as a debt or obligation, by giv- 

ing or doing that which is due; to make due return 
for; to deliver the amount or value of to the person 
to whom it is owing; to fulfill or perform, as what 
is promised; to render duly. 


nN. 





The money is paid back again. Shak, 
You have paid down 
More penitence than done trespass. Shak. 


4. (Naut.) To cover, as the bottom of a vessel, a 
seam, a mast, yard, and the like, with tar or pitch, 
or a composition of tallow, resin, &c.; to bream; 
to smear, 

To pay off. (a.) To make compensation to and dis- 
charge; as, to pay off the crew of a ship. (%.) To retort 
or revenge upon; to requite; to punish. — Zo py on, to 
lay on with repeated applications, as blows. — To pay out 
(Naut.), to slacken, extend, or cause to run out; as, to 
pay out more cable. 

Pay, v.i. To recompense; to make payment or re- 
quital; hence, to make a suitable return for expense 
or trouble; to be remunerative or profitable; to be 
worth the effort or pains which it requires, 

To pay for. (a.) To make amends for; to atone for; 
as, men often pay for their mistakes with loss of proper- 
ty or reputation, sometimes with life. (d.) To give an 
equivalent for; to bear the expense of; to be mulcted on 
account of. 


— 


z s I paid for your sleeps; 
I ead vont ie peeh Beau. & Fl. 
— To pay off (Naut.), to fall to leeward, as the head of a 
ship. — Zo pay on, to beat with vigor; to redouble blows. 
[Collog.] 
Pay,n. An equivalent given for money due, goods 
purchased, or services performed; salary or wages 


PEACEABLE 
for services ; compensation; recompense ; payment; 
hire; as, the merchant receives pay for goods sold; 


the soldier receives pay for his services, 
Here only merit constant pay receives. Pope. 


Pay/a-ble,a. [Fr. payable, It. payabile.| Capable 
of being paid; suitable to be paid; admitting or de- 
manding payment; justly due; legally enforceable. 

Thanks are a tribute payable by the poorest. South, 


Pay’-bill, n. A bill or statement of money to be 
paid to any number of men, as workmen, soldiers; 
pay-roll, 

Pay’-day,n. The day when payment is to be made 
or debts discharged; the day on which wages or 
money is stipulated to be paid; hence, a day of 
reckoning or retribution. 

Piy-ee’, n. The person to whom money is to be 
paid; the person named in a bill or note, to whom, 
or to whose order, the amount is promised or di- 
rected to be paid. 

Piay’er (4),n. One who pays; the person on whom 
a bill of exchange is drawn, and who is directed to 
pay the money to the holder. 

Pay’-mas/ter, n. One who is to pay; one from 
whom wages or reward is received; an officer whose 
duty it is to pay wages, as in an army or navy, and 
who is intrusted with money for this purpose. 

Pay/ment,n. [Fr. payement, paiement, Pr. paga- 
men, Sp., Pg., & It. pagamento.} 

1, The act of paying or giving compensation. 

2. That which is paid; the thing given in dis- 
charge of a debt or fulfillment of a promise; re- 
ward; recompense; requital; sometimes, deserved 
chastisement, Shak. South, 

Piy/-mis/tress,n, A female pay-master; a woman 
who pays. [Very rare.] Fuller. 

Pay’nim,n.& a. See PAINIM, Ainsworth, 

Payn/ize,v.t. [From Mr. Payne, the inventor of a 
method or process of kyanizing wood, &c.] To 
kyanize. See KYANIZE, 

Pay’-6f/fi¢e, m. A place or office where payment 
is made of public debts, 

Pay-6r’,n. (Law.) One who pays; the payer of a 
note, bill, check, or of money, as distinguished from 
the payee. 

Pay/-roll, . <A roll or list of persons entitled to 
payment, with the sums which are to be paid to 


them, 
Payse,v.i. To poise; to weigh. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Pays/er,. One who poises or weighs. [Obs.] 


Péa, n.; pl. PEAS, or PEASE. [Fr. pois, O. Fr. peis, 
A-S. pisa, piosa, Lat. piswm, pisa, Gr. ricov.] (Bot.) 
A plant, and its fruit, of the genus Piswm, of many 
varieties, much cultivated for food. It has a pa- 
pilionaceous flower, and the pericarp is a legume, 
called, in popular language, a pod, 

Qa" When a definite number is referred to, the plural 
is written peas; as, two peas, five peas; but when an 
indefinite quantity or bulk is spoken of, it is written 
pease. 


Péa’-biig, n. (Zntom.) A small beetle which breeds 
in, and feeds upon, peas; — called also pea-weevril. 


Péage,n. [O. Fr. pais, paiz, pes, N. Fr. paix, Pr. 
aa Sp. & Pg. paz, It. pace, Lat. pax, pacis, A-8, 
pais. 


1. A state of quiet or tranquillity; freedom from 
disturbance or agitation; calm; repose. 

2. Freedom from war; exemption from, or cessa- 
tion of, hostilities; absence of embroilment with 
private, civil, or foreign enemies. 

8. Quiet and order as guaranteed by the laws; 
absence of civil disturbance; public tranquillity ; as, 
against the peace ; to break the peace. ‘‘ Keep the 
peace, 1 aie Shak. 

4. Freedom from agitation or disturbance by the 
passions; quietness of mind; tranquillity; calm- 
ness; quiet of conscience. 

Great peace have they that love thy law. Ps. cxix. 165. 


5. A state of reconciliation between parties at 
variance; harmony; concord. 

(a Peace is sometimes used as an exclamation in 
commanding silence, quiet, ororder. ‘'Peace! the lovers 
are asleep.” ° Crashaw. 

At peace, in a state of peace; not engaged in war, con- 
troversy, enmity, internal struggle, or the like. —/ustice 
of the peace, a petty judicial officer. — Jo be sworn of the 
peace, to be charged on oath with the preservation of the 
public peace; to be sworn in as a public officer. —7Zo hold 
one’s peace, to be silent; to suppress one’s thoughts; not 
to speak. — Zo make one’s peace, to reconcile, or to be- 
come reconciled; to assuage anger or enmity. “I will 
make your peace with him.” Shak.— To make peace, to 
cause a cessation of hostilities; to put an end to war, 
quarrel, enmity, or the like. 

Péace, v. i. To become quiet; to be silenced or 
tranquilized. [Rare.] ‘‘ When the thunder would 
not peace at my bidding.” Shak. 

Péacela-ble,a. [Fr. paisible, Pr. pazible, paizible.] 

1. Free from war, tumult, public commotion, or 
private feud or quarrel; not engaged in hostilities 
with others, 

2. Disposed to peace; as, the neighbors are peace- 
able ; the men are peaceable. : 

3. Undisturbed by anxiety or excitement; quiet; 
tranquil; as, his mind is very peaceable, 

Syn.—Peaceful ; pacific ; tranquil; quiet ; undis- 
turbed ; serene; mild; still. —PEACEABLE, PEACEFUL. 
Peaceable describes the state of an individual, nation, 
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PEACEABLENESS 


&c., in reference to external hostility, attack, &c. ; peace- 
Jul, in respect to internal disturbance. The former de- 
notes ‘in the spirit of peace;” the latter,‘ in the posses- 
sion or enjoyment of peace.” A peaceable disposition; a 
peaceable adjustment of difficulties; a peaceful life. 
What do these worthies 
But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter, and enslave 


Peaceable nations? Milton. 
As one disarmed, his anger all he lost; 
And thus with peaceful words upraised her soon. Jfilton. 


Péace/a-ble-ness, n. The state of being peaceable; 
quietness; disposition to peace. 
Péage/a-bly, adv. In apeaceable manner; without 
war; without tumult or commotion; quietly. 
Péace/ful, a. 1. Possessing or enjoying peace ; not 
disturbed by war, tumult, or commotion; undis- 
turbed; quiet; still; as, a peaceful time; a peace- 
Jul country. 
Much better seems this vision, and more hope : 
Of peaceful days portends, than those two past. Jfilton. 
2. Pacific; mild; calm; as, peaceful words. 
His looks are full of peaceful majesty. 
Syn.—See PEACEABLE. 
Péace/ful-ly, adv. Ina peaceful manner; without 
war or commotion; quictly; gently. 
Péace/ful-ness, n. ‘he quality or condition of be- 
ing peaceful ; quiet ; freedom from war, tumult, 
disturbance, or discord; freedom from mental per- 
turbation; as, peacefulness of mind. 
Péace/less,a. Without peace; disturbed. [Rare.] 
Péace/-mak/er, n. One who makes peace by rec- 
onciling parties that are at variance. 
Blessed are the peace-makers; for they shall be called the 
children of God. Matt. v. 9. 
Péace’-6f/fer-ing,n. 1. (Jewish Antiqg.) Avolun- 
tary offering to God, in devout thankfulness for his 
benefits, or to ask favors from him. 
2. Hence, satisfaction offered to an offended per- 
son, especially to a superior. 


Shak. 





Péace’-6f/fi-cer, n. <A civil officer whose duty it 
is to preserve the public peace, to prevent or punish 
riots, &c., as a sheriff or constable. 

Péace’-pirt/ed, a. Dismissed from the world in 
peace. Shak. | 

Péach,n. [Fr. péche, It. pesca, persica, Sp. persigo, 
prisco, Pg. pesego, Pr. presega, from Lat. Persicum 
(sc. malum), a Persian apple, a peach; A-S. persuc, 
Ger. pfirsche.] (Bot.) A tree and its fruit, of the 
genus Amygdalus (A. Persica), of many varieties, 
growing in warm or temperate climates, and highly 
esteemed. 

Péach, v.t. [Obs.] 1. 'To impeach; to hinder; to 
embarrass. Evelyn. 

2. To accuse of crime; to inform against. Dryden. 

Péach, v.i. To turn informer; to betray one’s ac- 

complice. [Obs. or low.] Halliwell. 
If I be ta’en, I'll peach for this. Shak. 


Péach/’-e6l/or (peech/ktil-lur), n. The pale red 
color of the peach blossom. 

Péach/-e6l/ored (peech’/kul-lurd),a. Of the color 
of a peach blossom, Shak. 

Péach/er,n. Anaccuser. [Obs.] Foxe. 

Péa/chick,n. The chicken or young of the peacock. 

Péach/y,a. Like, or containing, peaches. 

Péa/edck,n. [ Pea, in this word, is from A-8. pdwa, 
Lat. pavo, It. pavone, , 
Sp. pavon, Fr. paon, 
Pr. pao, paho, pau, 
D.paauw, Ger. pfau, 
O. Eng. po, poo.) 

1. (Ornith.) The 
male of a gallina- 
eeous fowl (Pavo 
cristatus), about the 
size of the turkey. 
The rump feathers 
arelongandcapable | 
of being erected, and ~ 
each is marked with 
a black spot, around 4 
which brilliant me- 
tallic colors are ar- 
ranged. 

2. In common but 
improper usage, the 
species in general; the peafowl. 

Péa’céck-fish, n. (Jchth.) A beautiful fish of the 
Mediterranean (Lubrus pavo of Linnzeus). 

Péa/erib, n. (Zodl.) A small species of erab, not 
much larger than a bean, of the genus Pinnotheres, 
which lives in muscles, oysters, and other living 
shells. Dana. 

Péa/fowl, 7. The peacock or peahen. 

Pé/age,n. See PEDAGE. 
Péa/hén, n. [O. Eng. pohen.] The hen or female 
of the peacock. 
Péa/-jack’et, n. 
seamen, &c. 

Péak (peek), n. [A-S. peac, Fr. pic, pique, Pr. pic, 
Sp. & Pg. pico, pica, It. picco, picca, W. pig, Ir. 
peac, Gael. beic. Cf. BEAK and PiKE.] A point; 
the end of any thing that terminates in a point; 
specifically, (a.) the top of a hill or mountain, end- 
ing ina point; as, the peak of Teneriffe, (b.) (Naut.) 
The upper, outer corner of a sail which is extend- 
ed by a gaff or yard; also, the extremity of the yard 
or gaff, 





A thick woolen jacket worn by | 





Péak,v.i. [Obs.] 1. To acquire sharpness of figure 


or features; to look thin or sickly, 
peak, and pine.” 
2. To make a mean figure; to sneak. 
Why standest thou here, then, ; 
Sneaking and peaking, as thou wouldst steal linen? Beau. & Fl. 
Péak, v.é. [imp.& p. p. PEAKED (peekt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. PEAKING.] (Naut.) To raise to a position 
perpendicular, or nearly so; as, to peak oars, to hold 
them upright; to peak a gaff or yard, to set it more 
obliquely to the mast. 
Péak/ed (pék/ed, or peekt, 60), a. Pointed; ending 
in a point. 
Péak/ing, a. 


“Dwindle, 
Shak. 


Mean; sneaking; poor. [Vaulgar.] 
Péak/ish,a, 1. Having peaks; peaked; acumina- 
ted. Drayton. 
2. Having features that seem thin or sharp, as 
from sickness. [ Colloq.] Smart. 
Péal (peel), . [An abbreviation of Fr. appel, a call, 
appeal, ruffle of a drum, from appeler, to call; Lat. 
appellare. Cf. APPEAL and REPEAL. | 
1. A loud sound, or a succession of loud sounds, 
as of bells, thunder, cannon, shouts of a multitude, 
&c. ‘* Whether those peals of praise be his or no.” 
Milton. ‘*‘ Who vanquished with a peal of words.” 
Milton. ‘‘And the deep thunder, peal on peal, 
afar.” Byron. 
2. A set of bells tuned to each other; also, the 
changes rung upon a set of bells. 
Péal, v.i. [imp. & p. p. PEALED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PEALING.] To utter loud and solemn sounds. 


There let the pealing organ blow. Dilton. 
Péal, v.é. 1. To assail with noise. 
Nor was his ear less pealed. Milton. 


2. To cause to ring or sound; to celebrate. 
The warrior’s name, 
Though pealed and chimed on all the tongues of fame. 
J. Barlow. 
3. To stir or agitate. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 

Péal,v.i. To appeal. [Obs. and rare.] _ Spenser. 

Pé/an,n. [See P&aan.] A song of praise and triumph. 

Pé@/an-ism, 7. [Gr. tacaviopds, from macaviferv, to 
chant the pean. See szpra.] The song or shouts 
of praise or of battle; shouts of triumph. Mitford. 

Péa/-niit,n. (Bot.) A plant, the Arachis hypogea; 
earth-nut. See EARTH-NUT. 

Péa/-Ore,n. (Min.) Argillaceous oxide of iron, oc- 
curring in round grains of the size of apea. Hwmble. 

Pear (par, 4),. [A-S. peru, Icel. pera, Dan. pire, 
Sw. padron, D. peer, L. Ger. bere, O. H. Ger. pira, 
bira, M. H. Ger. bir, N. H, Ger. birne, It., Sp., Pg., 
& Pr. pera, Fr. poire, Lat. pirwm.] (Bot.) (a.) A 
tree of the genus Pyrus (IP. communis), of many 
varieties, some of which produce delicious fruits. 
(b.) The fruit of the Pyrus commenis. 

Péarch (ptrch), nm. Sce PERCH. 

Pear/-gauge, n. A gauge for measuring the ex- 
haustion of an air-pump receiver, consisting of a 
tube open at bottom and held by a wire passing 
through the top of the receiver, so that, after ex- 


haustion, the bottom of the tube may be lowered | 


into a cup of mercury, and the degree of exhaustion 


shown by the height to which the mercury rises, on | 


re-admitting the air. 
Péa/-ri/fle, n. <A rifle of small bore carrying a ball 
of the size of a pea. Atkinson. 
Péarl (p@rl,14),”. [A-8. pearl, pirl, D. paarl, parel, 
Icel. perla, Sw. pirla, Dan. & N. H. Ger. perle, O. 


H. Ger. perala, berala, Fr. perle, Pr., Sp., & It. | 
perla, Pg. perola, perla, L. Lat. perla, perula, from | 


Lat. as if pirula, diminutive of pirwm, a pear, or 
from beryllus, beryl.] 

1. A silvery or bluish white, hard, smooth, lus- 
trous substance, usually roundish, found inside the 
shells of several species of mollusks, particularly 
the pearl oyster. Pearls consist of the carbonate of 
lime interstratified with animal membrane, and 


appear to be the result of a diseased secretion | 


caused by the introduction of foreign particles. 
2. Hence, something very precious; a jewel. 
3. Something round and clear, as a drop of water 


or dew. [Poet.] ‘‘And those pearls of dew she 
wears.” Milton. 

4. A white speck or film growing on the eye; the 
cataract. Ainsworth. 


5. (Print.) A variety of printing-type, in size be- 
tween agate and diamond. 
ug This line is printed in the kind of type called pearl. 
Artificial pearls, small globules of thin glass made to 
imitate the luster and appearance of pearls. 
Péarl (ptrl), v.t. 1. To set or adorn with pearls. 
2. To make in shape and appearance like pearls; 
as, to pearl barley. 
Péarl (p@rl), v. i. To resemble pearls. Spenser. 
Péarl (ptrl), a. Made of, or pertaining to, pearl; 
also, made of mother-of-pearl. 
Péarl-a/ceotis, a. Resembling mother-of-pearl. 
Péarl/ash (pérl/Ash), n. A somewhat impure car- 
bonate of potassa, obtained by calcining potashes 
upon a reverberatory hearth. Ure. 
Péarl/-biir/ley,n. The small, round kernel which 
remains after the skin and a portion of the barley 
have been ground off, by passing it between mill- 
stones of a peculiar kind, the kernels having been 
previously steamed and dried, to soften the skin; 
pearled barley. 
Péarl/-bit/ton, n. 
pearl. 


A button made of mother-of- 





a, 


PEBA 


Péarl/-div/er, n. One who dives for pearls. 

Péarl/-édge, n. A projection on the side of some 
qualities of ribbon; also, a narrow kind of thread 
edging to be sewed on lace. Simmonds. 

Péarl/-eVYe (ptrl/i), n. A disease of the eye; cata- 
ract. [Obs. ; 

Péarl/-eyed (ptrl/id), a. Having a speck in the 
eye; afflicted with the cataract. 

Péarl/-grass,n. See PEARL-wort. 


PéarlV/ins, jn. pl. A kind of lace of silk or thread. 
Péarl/ings, Jamieson. W. Scott. 
Péarl’/-mo6ss,7. See CARRAGEEN. 


Péarl/-oys/ter, n. 
which yields pearls. 

Péarl’/-pow/der, n. A powder 
made from nitrate of bismuth, and 
sometimes used as a cosmetic; 
pearl-white. Simmonds. 

Péavrl/-sa/go,n. Sago in the form 
of hard grains, not larger than a § 
pin’s head. 

Péarl/-sin/ter, n. (Min.) A va- 
riety of silicious sinter, of grayish 
and whitish colors; fiorite. Ure. 

Péarl/-spir, n. (Min.) A crys- 
tallized variety of dolomite, having 
a pearly luster, 

Péarl/-stitch, n. An ornamental stitch on knit 
stockings. , 

Péarl/-stone, n. (Min.) A semi-glassy voleanic 
product, of a grayish color, occurring sometimes in 
concretions. Dana. 

Péarl’-sttiid/ded, a. Studded with pearls. Scott. 

Péarl/-white, n. A white powder precipitated 
from the nitrate of bismuth by a solution of sea-salt; 
pearl-powder. Ure. 

Péarl/-wort (-wirt), n. (Bot.) An annual plant 
of the genus Sagina ;—called also pearl-grass. 

Péarl’y (ptrl/¥), a. 1. Containing pearls; abound- 
ing with pearls; as, pearly shells; a pearly shore. 

2. Resembling pearls; clear; pure; transparent; 
as, the pearly flood; pearly dew. 

Pear’/main, or Pear-main/’,n. <A variety of the 
apple. 

Pear/-shaped (par/shapt), @. Having the form of 
a pear, ovate beneath and conical above. Henslow. 

Péart,a. [Written also peert.] [Same as pert in 
the primary sense of that term.] Active in a high 
degree; lively; brisk; — often applied to persons 

| recovering from sickness. Wright. 

There was a tricksy girl, I wot, albeit clad in gray, : 
As peart as bird, as straight as bolt, as fresh as flowers in 
May. Warner, 1592. 
{2>- This old English word has always continued to be 
used among the common people in America, 

Péas/ant (péz/ant), n. ([O. Fr. paisant, N. Fr. 
paysan, Sp. & Pg. paisano, It. paesano, from Fr. 
pays, Pr. paes, Sp. & Pg. pais, It. paese, the country, 
from Lat. pagus, the country.] A countryman ; one 
whose business is rural labor; a rustic; especially, 

| one of the lowest class of tillers of the soil in Euro- 

pean countries. 

Syn.— Countryman; rustic; swain; hind. 

| Péas/ant (péz/ant), a. Rustic; rural. 

| Péas/ant-like,/«@. Rude; clownish; illiterate; 

| Péas/ant-ly, resembling peasants. Milton. 

| Péas/ant-ry (ptz/ant-ry), n. 1. The lowest class 
of tillers of the soil; laborers; peasants; rustics; 
the body of country people. 

2. Rusticity. [Obs.] Butler. 
Péas/-e6d (Synop., § 130), . The legume or peri- 
carp of the pea. 
| Péase (pez), n. pl. 

food. See PEA. 

| Péa/-shéll, n. A peas-cod. 

Péa/-shoot/er,n, A small metal tube for blowing 
peas through. Simmonds, 
| Péa/-stone, n. (Min.) Pisolite. 

Péat, n. [Allied to jee pytt, Eng. pit, Icel. 
pittr, pyttr, pool, well, O. H. Ger. puzza, puzzi, 
well, cistern, pool, N. H. Ger. pfiitze, a bog, Lat. 
puteus, well, cistern.] A substance of vegetable 
origin, consisting of roots and fibers in various 
stages of decomposition, and found, as a kind of 
turf or bog, in low situations, where it is always 
more or less saturated with water. When dried, it 
is often used for fuel. 

Péat, n. Pee ent contracted from Fr. petit, little 
small. Cf. PeT.] A small, delicate person. [Obs.] 

Péat/-bdg, n. A bog containing peat; also, peat as 
it occurs in such places; peat-moss. % 

Péat/-mdss, n. 1. The vegetables which, when 
decomposed, become peat. 

2. A fen producing peat. : 

Péat/-reek,n. The reek or smoke of peat; hence, 
also, the peculiar flayor given to whisky by being 
distilled with peat \ : 
as fuel. [,Scot.] vy fs NWS 

Péat’y, a. Com- i 
posed of peat; re- 
sembling peat. 

Péa/-wee/vil, n. 
See PEA-BUG. 

Pé/ba,n. (Zo6l.) A 
kind of armadillo 
found in various 


The oyster 





Pearl Oyster. — 
(Avicula margariti- 
Sera). 





Spenser, 


Peas eollectively, or used as 
Arbuthnot. 
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Dasypus Peba. 





parts of South America. Ting. Cyc. 
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PEBBLE 


Ptb/ble, n. [A-S. pabol, papolstdn, popolstan. Cf. 
Icel. pdpull, a ball. 
4, A small, roundish stone; a stone worn and 
rounded by the action of water; a small bowlder. 
“The murmuring surge that on the unnumbered 


porns chafe.” Shak. ‘‘ As children gathering peb- 
les on the shore.” Ailton. 

2. Transparent and colorless rock-crystal ;— so 
called by opticians. Brande. 


Ptb’ble-er¥s/tal, n. A crystal in the form of a 
pebble; a pellucid pebble derived from the round- 


ing of quartz crystal. Woodward. 
Ptb/bled, a. Abounding with pebbles. Thomson. 


Péb/ble-stOne, x. A pebble. ' ; 
Péb/bly, a. Full of pebbles; abounding with small, 
roundish stones. ; 
Pe-ean! (pe-kin’, or pe-kawn’),)/”. [Written also 
Pe-eii/na (Synop., § 180), pecs pees pa- 
cane, Sp. pacana.) (Bot.) A species of hickory 

(Carya oliviformis), and its fruit, growing in North 

America. The nuts are oblong, very smooth, an 

inch or an inch and a half long, with thin shells. 
Pée/a-ry,n. See PEcCARY. 

Pée/ea-bil/ity,n. [From peccable.] The state or 
quality of being peccable; liability to sin; capacity 
of sinning. y Decay of Piety. 
Pée/ea-ble, a. [Fr. peccable, Sp. pecable, It. pecca- 
bile, from Lat. peccare, to sin.] Liable to sin; sub- 
ject to transgress the divine law. ‘A frail and pec- 
cable mortal.” W. Scott. 
Pée/ea-dillo, n. [Sp. pecadillo, diminutive of 
ecado, Lat. peccatum, a sin, from peccare, to sin; 
ir. peccadille, It. peccadiglio. } ‘ 
1. A slight trespass or offense; a petty crime or 
fault. 
Tier crime was what in Cupid’s court would have been 
called a peccadillo. W. Scott. 
2. A sort of stiff ruff. 
Pée/ean-cy, nv. [Lat. peccantia.] ; 
1. The quality of being peccant or sinful; bad 
quality. Wiseman. 
2. Cilcuee. Mountagu. 
Pée/eant, a. [Lat. peccans, p. pr. of peccare, to 
sin; Fr. peccant, Sp. pecante, It. peccante.} . 

1. Sinning; guilty of sin or transgression; crim- 
inal; as, peccant angels. ‘The truth that nature 
itself is a peccant state.” Coleridge. 

2. Morbid; corrupt; not healthy; as, peccant 
humors. Arbuthnot. 

3. Wrong; bad; defective; informal; as, a pec- 
cant citation. [Obs.] Ayliffe. 

Pée/’eant, n. An offender. [Obs.] _ Whitlock. 
Pée/eant-ly, adv. Sinfully; transgressingly. 
Péelea-ry, 1. 
(The South A- 
merican name. ]} 
[Fr. pécart, Sp. 
pecar.| A pach- 
yderm of the 
genus Dicotyles 
(D. torquatus), 
about the size 
and shape of a 
small hog, but 
haying a white 
ring around the 
neck; the tajagu. 
They are found from Arkansas to Brazil. A larger 
species (the Dicotyles labiatus), with white checks, 
is found in South America. [Written also pecary.] 
Pee-ea'vt. (Lat., [have offended.] Ihave sinned; 
—a colloquial word used to express confession or 
acknowledgment of an offense. Aubrey. 
Pée/’eo, n. See PEKOE. 
Péch/blénde, n. (Ger. pech, pitch, and Ddlende, 
blend.|] (Min.) Pitchblende. See PrrcHBLENDE. 
Péck, n. [Probably a modification of pack; but ef. 
also Fr. picotin, a peck.] 

1. The fourth part of a bushel; a dry measure of 
eight quarts; as, a peck of wheat or oats. é 

. Hence, a great deal; as, to be in a peck of 
troubles. [Collog.] ‘Contented to remain in such 
a peck of uncertainties and doubts.” Milton. 

Péck, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. PECKED (ptkt); p. pr. & 
vb. n. poe} ee modification of pick, q. v.; D. 
becken, pikken, L. Ger. bikken, H. Ger. picken, Sw. 
picka, Dan. pikke. 

1. To strike with the beak; to thrust the beak 
into; as, a bird that pecks a hole in a tree, 

’Tis but the tender fierceness of the dove, 
Pecking the hand that hovers o'er her mate. Byron. 

2. To strike with a pointed instrument, or to 
delve or dig with any thing pointed, as with a 
pick-ax. 

3. To pick up with the beak. Dryden. 

4. To strike with small and repeated blows. 

Péck, v.i. To make strokes with the beak, or some- 
thing like a beak. 

To peck at, to belabor with petty and repeated blows; 
to attack with petty and repeated criticism. 

Péck’er, mn. One who or that which pecks; a bird 
that pecks holes in trees; a woodpecker. 
Péck/led, a. Speckled. [0bs.] Walton. 
Pée/tate, n. (Chem.) A compound of pectic acid 
with a base, 
Pée/ten, n. 
shell-fish.] 





Peceary (Dicotyles torquatus). 


[Lat. pecten, pectinis, a comb, a kind of 
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1. (Ornith.) A vascular SQ SURO 


ut 
membrane on the eyes of BSS Ae 
birds. ee 
2. (Zodl.) A genus of Eee 


bivalves; the scallop. 
Eng. Cyc. 
Pée/tie, a. (Gr. mnxris, 
coagulum.] (Chem.) Having a tendency to coagu- 
late, or form a jelly; —said of a certain acid. 
Pée/ti-mal, a. Pertaining to a comb; resembling a 
comb. 
Pé¢’ti-nal, n. 


Pecten (Jacobeeus). (2.) 


(Lat. pecten, pectinis, a comb, from 


pectere, to comb, Gr. mexretv.] (Jchth.) A fish whose 
Browne. 


bones resemble the teeth of a comb. 

Pé-e/ti-nate, a. (Lat. pectinatus, 

Pée/ti-na/ted, p. p. of pectinare, 
to comb, from pecten, pectinis, comb ; 
Fr. pectiné.] 

1. (Nat. Hist.) Having resemblance 
to the teeth of a comb; with very nar- 
row, close divisions, in arrangement 
and regularity resembling the tecth 
of acomb; as, a pectinate leaf; pecti- 
nated muscles. 

2. Shut together like two combs; 
interlaced. [Obs. and rare.] ‘Our fingers pecti- 
nated, or shut together.” Browne. 

Pectinate claw, a claw having a serrate edge. It is 
found in some birds, and is supposed to be used in clean- 
ing the feathers. 

Pée/ti-mate-ly, adv. 

Pée’ti-na/tion, n. 
tinated. 

2. A combing; the combing of the head. 

Pée/tine, n. [Fr. pectine, from Gr. rnyxrés, stiff, 
congealed, from ayyvvvat, to make fast or stiff.] 
(Chem.) The gelatinizing principle of various vege- 
table juices, as of apples; vegetable jelly. 

Pée/tini-brin/’/chi-ate, a. [Lat. pecten, pecti- 
nis, a comb, and Lat. branchia, q. 7.; Fr. pectini- 
branche.) (Malacology.) Having pectinated gills. 

Pée/to-lite (49), . [Lat. pecten, a comb, and Gr. 
AiSos, astone.} (Min.) A grayish or whitish min- 
eral, occurring in aggregated crystals of a silky 
luster, and arranged in stellar or radiated forms, or 
in fibrous masses. It consists of the hydrous sili- 
cate of alumina, lime, and soda. Dana. 

Pée/to-ral, a. [Lat. pectoralis, from pectus, pecto- 
ris, the breast; Fr. & Sp. pectoral, It. pettorale.] 

1. Pertaining to the breast; as, the pectoral mus- 
cles. 

2. Relating to the chest, or to the diseases of the 
chest. 

Pectoral fins, or pectorals, of a fish, fins situated on the 
sides, behind the gills. 

Péec’to-ral, n. [Lat. pectorale, from pectoralis. ] 

1. A breastplate ; especially, a sacerdotal habit or 
vestment worn by the Jewish high priest. 

2. (Jchth.) A pectoral fin. 

3. A medicine adapted to cure or relieve com- 
plaints of the breast and lungs. 

Pée/to-ral-ly, adv. As connected with the breast. 

Pée/to-vi-10/qui-al, a. [Fr. pectoriloque.|  Per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, pectoriloquy. 

Pé¢/to-ril/o-quism, n. Pectoriloquy. 

Pée'to-ril/o-quotis, a. Pectoriloquial. 

Pée/to-ril/o-quy, n. [Fr. pectoriloquie, from Lat. 
pectus, pectoris, the breast, and loqwi, to speak, a 
speaking from the breast.] (Med.) The distinct 
articulation of the sounds of a patient’s voice, heard 
on applying the ear to the chest in auscultation. It 
usually indicates the existence of a cavity in the 
lung, near the wall of the chest. 

Pée/ul (Synop., § 130), m. See Prcun. 

Pée/i-late, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PECULATED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. PECULATING.] [Lat. peculari, peculatus, 
from peculium, private property.] To appropriate 
to one’s own use the property of the public; to steal 
public moneys committed to one’s care; to embez- 
zle; to steal. 

Pée/G-la/tion, n. [See supra.] The act or prac- 
tice of peculating, or of defrauding the public by 
appropriating to one’s own use the money or goods 
intrusted to one’s care for management or disburse- 
ment; embezzlement of public money or goods. 

Pée/W1a/tor, n. [Lat., Fr. péculateur.] One who 
peculates, or defrauds the public by appropriating 
to his own use money intrusted to his care, 

Pe-etil/iar (pe-kiil/yar) (Synop., § 180), a [TLat. 
peculiaris, from peculium, private property ; It. pe- 
culiare, Sp. peculiar, O. Fr. péculier. See PECu- 
LIUM. | bate 

1. Belonging solely or especially to an individual ; 
not possessed by others; of private, personal, or 
characteristic possession and use; not general; ap- 
propriate. 


Pectinate Leaf. 


In a pectinate manner. 
1. The state of being pec- 


My fate is Juno’s most peculiar care. Dryden. 
2. Particular; individual; special. 
And the chill marble seems to sweat, _ ‘ 
While each peculiar power foregoes his wonted seat. JDfilton. 


3. Unusual; singular; rare and striking. [ Rare.] 
So much for my peculiar care, Shak. 

Syn.— Pecuriar, Srecrar, Especian. Peculiar is 
from the Roman peculium, which was a thing emphatic- 
ally and distinctively one’s own, and hence was dear. 
The former sense always belongs to peculiar ; as, a pe- 
culiar style, peculiar manners, &c.; and usually so 
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much of the latter as to involve feelings of interest; as, 
peculiar care, watchfulness, satisfaction, &c. Nothing 
of this kind belongs to special and espectal. They mark 
simply the relation of species to genus, and denote that 
there is something in this case more than ordinary; as, a 
special act of Congress; especial pains, &c. 
And beheld 
Beauty, which, either waking or asleep, 


Shot forth peculiar graces. Milton. 
The gods still listened to their constant prayer 
And made the poets their peculiar care. Coe Pitt. 
Naught so vile that on the earth doth live, 
But to the earth some special good doth give. Shak. 


Pe-etl/iar, n. 1. Exclusive property; that which 
belongs to a person in exclusion of others. ‘ Re- 
venge is so much the prerogative of the Almighty, 
so absolutely the peculiar of Heaven.” South. ‘* As 
if those gifts had been only his peculiar and prerog- 
ative.” Milton. j 

2. (Eng. Canon Law.) A particular parish or 
church which has jurisdiction within itself, and ex- 
emption from that of the ordinary or bishop’s court. 

Court of peculiars (Eng. Law), a branch of the court 
of arches. Blackstone. 

Pe-etil -iar/i-ty (pe-kil-yir/i-t¥) (Synop., § 130), n. 

1. The quality of being peculiar ; appropriate- 
ness; specialty; individuality. 

2. That which is peculiar; special and distinctive 
characteristic; individuality; particularity. 

The smallest peculiarity of temper or manner could not 
escape their notice. Macaulay. 

Pe-etil/iar-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PECULIARIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. PECULIARIZING.] To appropriate ; 
to make peculiar. 

Pe-etil/iar-ly (pe-kil/yar-l¥), adv. In a peculiar 
manner; particularly; singly; in arare and striking 
degree; unusually; especially. 

Pe-etil/iar-ness, n. The state of being peculiar; 
peculiarity. [Rare.] Mede. 

Pe-ew li-team, n. (Lat., lit. property in cattle, hence, 
as in early times all property consisted of cattle, in 
general, property, and especially, private property, 
from pecus, cattle.] 

1. (Rom. Law.) The savings of a son or slaye 
with the father’s or master’s consent; a little prop- 
erty of stock of one’s own; exclusive, private, or 
separate property. Burrill. Bouvier. 

2. Hence, a special fund for private and personal 


uses. ‘A slight peculiwm only subtracted to sup- 
ply his snuff-box and tobacco-pouch.” W. Scott. 
Pe-ew/ni-al, a. Pecuniary. [Obs.] Chaucer. 


Pe-etin/ia-ri-ly, adv. Ina pecuniary manner. 

Pe-etin/ia-ry (pe-kin’ya-ry) (Synop., § 180), a. 
[Lat. pecuniarius, from pecunia, money, originally 
property in cattle, from pecus, cattle; It. & Sp. pe- 
cuniario, Pr. pecuniari, Fr. pécuniaire. Cf. PEcu- 
LIUM. } 

1. Relating to money, or to wealth or property; 
as, pecuniary affairs or losses. 

2. Consisting of money; as, a pecuniary mulct 
or penalty. 

Pe-eti/ni-otis, a. [Lat. pecuniosus, from pecunia, 
money; It., Sp., & Pg. pecunioso, Pr. pecunios, Fr. 
pécunicux.| Abounding in money; full of money ; 
rich; wealthy. [Obs.] Sherwood, 

Péd,n. [For pad.] 1. A small pack-saddle. Tusser. 

2. A basket; a hamper. Spenser. 

Péd/age, n. (Fr. péage, Sp. peage, It. pedaggio, 
L. Lat. pedagium, from Lat. pes, pedis, foot.) A 
toll or tax paid by passengers entitling them to safe- 
conduct and protection. 

Péd/a-gbslie, n. [Ger. pedagogik.] The science 
or art of successful teaching; the principles and 
rules which pertain to the instruction and training 
of the young. 

Péd/a-g6Z/ie, a. i pédagogique, It. & Sp. 

Péd/a-goglie-al, | pedagogico, Gr. tatdaywytk6s.] 
Suiting or belonging to a teacher of children, or 
to a pedagogue, 

Péd/a-gbglies, n. sing. The same as PEDAGOGIC, 

See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Péd/a-g6Z-ism (Synop., § 130), n. [O. Fr. péda- 
gogisme, paidagogisme.] The business, character, 
and manners of a pedagogue. 

Péd/a-gdgue (péd/a-gdg), vn. [Fr. pédagogue, Pr. 
pedagoc, Sp., Pg., & It. pedagogo, Lat. pedagogus, 
Gr. tatdaywy6s, from mats, tardds, a boy, and dyew, 
to lead, guide, dywyés, leading. ] 

1. A teacher of children; one whose occupation 
is to instruct young children; a schoolmaster. 

2. One who by teaching has become formal, posi- 
tive, or pedantic in his habits; one who has such 
habits; a pedant. 

Péd/a-gigue, v. t. ([Lat. pedagogare.] To act 
the pedagogue toward; to treat as an instructor a 
young pupil. [ Obs. ] q p Prior. 

PéWVa-go/gy, n. [Fr. pédagogie, Sp. & It. peda- 
gogia, Gr. tatdaywyia.] The office of a pedagogue ; 
care exercised by an instructor; pedagogism, ‘‘ The 
pedagogy of tutors.” . South. 

P8/dal (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. pedalis, from pes, 
redis, foot.] Pertaining to a foot. | 

Péd/al (Synop., § 180), n. [Fr. pédale, Sp. pedal, 
It. pedale.] (Mus.) A lever or key acted on by the 
foot, as in the piano-forte to raise a damper, or 1n 
the organ to open and close certain pipes. 

Pedal-note (Mus.), the same as ORGAN-POINT. 


Pe-da/li-an, a. Relating to feet; pedal. Alaunder, 
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Pe-da/ne-otis, a. [Lat. pedaneus, from pes, pedis, 
foot.] Going on foot; walking; pedestrian. 

PéWVant, n. [Fr. pédant, Sp., Pg., & It. pedante, 
originally a pedagogue, contracted from pedago- 
gante, Lat. pedagogans, p. pr. of pedagogare. 
See PEDAGOGUE, v.] 

1. A schoolmaster; a pedagogue. [Obs.] Shak. 

2. One who puts on an air of learning; one who 
makes a display of learning, habitually, awkwardly, 
or in an improper manner; a pretender to superior 
knowledge. 

Pe-dant/ie, a. [Of. Fr. pédantesque, Sp. & It. 

Pe-dant/ie-al,} pedantesco.] Suiting, belonging 
to, or resembling a pedant ; ostentatious of learning ; 
vainly displaying or making a show of knowledge. 

Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation, ; 
Figures pedantical. Shak. 

Pe-dant/ie-al-ly, adv. In a pedantical manner; 
with a vain or boastful display of learning. 

Pe-dant/ie-ly, adv. In a pedantic manner; pe- 
dantically. 

Péd/ant-ism, ». 1. The condition, office, or employ- 
ment of a pedant or teacher. See PEDANT, 1. [ Obs.] 

To make aman in matter of religion, which admits not of 
sensible demonstration, .. . engage to believe no otherwise 
than is believed by my lord bishop, or goodman presbyter, is 
a pedantism, that has made the sword to be a rod in the hands 
of schoolmasters. Harrington. 

2. The character, manner, or acts of a pedant; 

edantry. 

Péd/ant-ize, v. i. [Fr. pédantiser, It. pedanteg- 
giare, Sp. pedantear.] To play the pedant; to 
domineer over lads; to use pedantic expressions. 

Péd/ant-ry, n. [Fr. pédanterie, It. & Sp. pedante- 
via.| The acts, character, or manners of a pedant; 
vain ostentation of learning; a boastful display of 
knowledge of any kind. 

Horace has enticed me into this pedantry of quotation. Cowley. 
Pedantry is the unseasonable ostentation of learning. Ramble. 

Péd/ant-y, n. An assembly or clique of pedants. 
[ Obs. Milton. 

Pe-da/ri-an, n. ([Lat. pedarius, from pedarius, 
belonging to the foot, from pes, pedis, foot.] One 
of a certain class in the Roman senate, who were 
not really senators, but only entitled to a seat by 
the office which they held, and who, not being au- 
thorized to vote, expressed their preference by 
walking over to the : 
party they wished to 
join. 

Péd/ate, a. [Lat. peda- 
tus, p. p. of pedare, to 
furnish with feet, from 
pes, pedis, a foot.] 
(Bot.) Palmate, with 
the lateral lobes cleft Pedate 
into two or more segments;—saidofaleaf. Gray. 

Pe-dat/ifid, a. [Lat. pedatus and jindere, fidi, to 
cleave. See supra.] (Bot.) Hav- 
ing the parts not entirely sepa- 
rate, but divided in a pedate 
maanner; irregularly lobed; — 
said of a leaf, 

Péd/dle, v.i. [A modification of 
paddle, diminutive of pad, to go, 
walk, to travel slowly or on foot; 
L. Ger. paddeln, padden, piid- 
den. See PADDLE, and cf. PIDDLE.] 

1. To journey about with wares for sale; to go 
from place to place or from house to house and re- 
tail goods; to hawk. 

2. To do a small business; to be engaged in a 
small occupation; to be busy about trifles. 

Péd/dle,v.t. [imp.& p. p. PEDDLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PEDDLING.] ‘To go about and sell; to retail by car- 
rying around from customer to customer; to hawk; 
to retail in very small quantities. 

Péd/dler, n. (Eng. peddle, to sell by traveling. 
See supra.] One who peddles; a traveling trader; 
one who carries about small commodities on his 
back, or in a cart or wagon, and sells them. [ Writ- 
ten also pedlar and pedler.] 

Péd/dler-ess, n. A female peddler. Overbury. 

Péd/dler-y, n. The trade or the goods of a ped- 
dler; hawking; small retail business, like that of a 
vee small wares sold or carried about for sale 

y peddlers. [Written also pedlary and pedlery.| 

Péder-ast, n. [Fr. pédéraste, Gr. matdepacris, fr. 
mais, tatddés, a boy, and épav, to love.] One guilty 
of pederasty; a sodomite, 

Péd/er-ast/ie, a. (Gr. radepacrixés.] Pertaining 
to pederasty. 

Péder-ast/y, n. (Gr. radepacria, Fr. pédérastie.] 
The crime against nature; sodomy. 

Péd/e-ré/ro, n. [Sp. pedrero, fr. 
O. Sp. pedra, N. Sp. piedra, a 
stone; Lat. petra, Gr. rérpa, so 
named from the use of stones in 
the charge, before the invention 
of iron balls.} A swivel gun, 

Written also paterero.] 

Pedes-tal, n. [Sp. pedestal, Fr. 
piédestal, It. piedestallo, from Lat. 
pes, pedis, foot, and O. Sp. estalo, 
O. Fr. estal, It. stallo, a place, 
posture, from O. H, Ger. stal, sta- 
tion, place, from stallan, stellan, 
N. H. Ger. stellen, to place.] 


Leaf. 





Pedestal. 
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1. (Arch.) The base or foot of a column, statue, 
vase, lamp, or the like; the part on which an up- 
right work stands. It consists of three parts, the 
base, the die, and the cornice. 

2. (Mech.) Same as AXLE-GUARD, 
GUARD. 

Pe-dés/tri-al, a. 


See AXLE- 


is pedester, pedestris, from 

pes, pedis, afoot; Fr. pédestre, Sp. & It. pedestre.] 
Pertaining to the foot. Moseley. 

Pe-dés/tri-al-ly, adv. In a pedestrial manner. 

Pe-dés/tri-an, a. [See supra.] Going on foot; 
performed on foot; as, a pedestrian journey. 

Pe-dés’tri-an, nm. 1. One who walks or journeys 
on foot; a footman or foot-traveler. 

2. One noted for his powers of walking or run- 
ning; a foot-racer. 

Pe-dés/tri-an-igm, 7. The act or practice of a pe- 
destrian; walking; going on foot; journeying or 
racing on foot. 

Pe-dés/tri-an-ize, v. i. [imp. & p. p. PEDESTRI- 
ANIZED; p. pr. & vb. N. PEDESTRIANIZING.] To 
practice walking, 

Pe-dés/tri-ouis, a, 


Going on foot; not winged. 
[Obs.] 


Browne. 

Péd/e-tén’totis, a, [Lat. pes, pedis, foot, and ten- 
dere, to stretch out. Cf. Lat. pedetentim, by de- 
grees.] Proceeding step by step; of cautious and 
measured advance, [Jtwre.] 


Never done with that pedetentous pace and pedetentous 
mind in which it behooves the wise and virtuous improver to 


walk. Sydney Smith. 
P@/di-al, a. Pertaining to the feet, or any organ 
called a foot. Dana. 


Péd/i-cel, n._ [Fr. pédicelle, pédi- 
cule, Sp. pediculo, peciolo, It. pe- 
dicello, pedicciuolo, Lat. pedicu- 
lus, pediclus, diminutive of pes, 
pedis, a foot. ] 

1. (Bot.) The ultimate division 
of acommon peduncle; the stalk 
that supports one flower only, 
when there are several on a pe- 
duncle. 


(@- Any short and small footstalk, although it does 
not stand upon another footstalk, is likewise called a 
pedicel. 

2. (Zo6l.) A footstalk or stem by which certain 
animals of the lower orders are attached, Dana. 

Péd/i-cel-late, a. [Fr. pedicellé.] Having a pedi- 
cel, or supported by a pedicel. 

Péd/i-¢el-late, n. One of an order of echinoderms, 

Péd/i-celed, a. The same as PEDICELLATE, 

Pédi-ele, n. The same as PEDICEL. 

Pe-die/ti-lar, a. [Lat. pedicularis, pediculosus, 
from pediculus, a louse; It. pediculare, Sp. pedicu- 
lar, Fr. pédiculaire.] Having the lousy distem- 
per; lousy. 

Pe-die/ti-la’/tion, n. (Med.) A disease in which 
the body becomes covered with lice; phtheiriasis. 

Pe-die’t-lotis, a. The same as PEDICULAR. 

Pe-dig/er-otis, a. [Lat., from pes, pedis, a foot, 
and gerere, to bear.] Having feet. 

Péd/i-gree, n. [Contracted from Fr. par degrés, 
by degrees; for a pedigree is properly a genealogi- 
cal table which records the relationship of families 
by degrees.] Line of ancestors; descent; lineage; 
genealogy; strain; an account or register of a line 
of ancestors. 


Alterations of surnames... have obscured the truth of our 
pedigrees. Camden. 


His vanity labored to contrive us a pedigree, as he thought, 
more noble. Milton. 
The Jews preserved the pedigrees of their several tribes. 
Atterbury. 
_ Few of the statesmen of his time could show such a ped- 
igree as his. Macaulay. 
t= By some authorities this word is said to be de- 
rived from the French pied-de-grue (crane’s foot), aname 
formerly applied to the heraldic genealogical trees from 
their form. 


Péd/i-li/vy, n. [Lat., from pes, pedis, a foot, and 
lwere, to wash; It. & Sp. pediluvio, Fr. aT Obs | 





Pedicel. 


The bathing of the feet; a bath for the feet. [ Obs. 

Pe-dim/a-notis, a. _[Lat. pes, pedis, a foot, an 
manus, the hand.) «Having the feet in the shape of 
hands, as the monkeys, Dana. 

Péd/i-ment, 2. 
[From Lat. pes 
pedis, a_ foot. 
(Arch.) The tri- 
angular ornamen- 
tal facing of a 
portico, or a sim- 
ilar decoration 
over doors, windows, gates, &c. The name is also 
applied to arched and circular ornanients of a like 
kind, 

Péd/i-palp, n. [Fr. pédipalpe, from Lat. pes, 
pedis, a foot, and palpare, to touch softly, to 
feel.] (Zodl.) One of an order of arachnidans or 
spiders, whose feelers are extended before the 
head, armed with a forceps. 

Péd/i-palp/ots, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
the pedipalps. 

Péd/ivéme, n. [From Lat. pes, pedis, a foot, and 
remus, an oar.}] A crustaceous animal, whose feet 
serve the purpose of oars. 





Pediment. 
a, pediment; b, cornice. 
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a , . 

eet tn, See PEDDLER, 

Pé/do-bip/tigm (Synop., § 130), ». [From Gr. 
mais, mawdés, a child, and Panricpa, Barricpds, bap- 
tism.] The baptism of infants or of children. 

Pé/do-bap/tist, n. One who holds to infant bap- 
tism; one who practices the baptism of children. 

Pe-dim/e-ter, n. [Fr. pédometre, Sp. 
& It. pedometro, from Lat. pes, pedis, a 
foot, and Gr. pérpov, a measure.] 
(Mech.) An instrument for indicating 
the number of steps taken in walking, 
and so ascertaining the distance passed 
over. It is usually in the form of a 
watch, and, when carried in the pocket, 
its index is caused to advance a certain 





Pedometer, 
space by the motion of the body at each step. 


Péd/o-mét/rie, a. Pertaining to, or measured 
Péd/o-mét/rie-al,§ by, a pedometer. 
Pe-ddt/ro-phy, n. [Gr. rats, a child, and rpégpewy, 
to nourish.] The doctrine of the nourishment of 
children, [Written also pedotrophy.] : 
Pe-dtin/ele (pe-dtink/1), n. [Lat. pe- 
dunculus, diminutive of pes, pedis, a ~ 
foot; It. peduncolo, Fr. pédoncule.] 
1. (Bot.) The stem or stalk that sup- 
ports the flower and fruit of a plant. 
2. (Conch.) A sort of stem by which 
certain shells are attached to wood or 
other objects. 
3. (Anat.) One of certain neryous 
strands of the brain. 





Pe-diin’/eu-lar (pe dtp ya lar), a. 
It. peduncolare, Fr. pédonculaire.] 


Pertaining to a peduncle; growing 

eee peduncle; as, a peduncular Peduielat) 

Pe-diin’/eu-late (-dtink/yn-), a. [It. pedunco- 

Pe-ditin/eu-la‘ted lato, Fr. pédonculé.| Having 
a peduncle; growing on a peduncle; as, a peduncu- 
late flower. 


Pee, v.i. [Allied to peep, q. v.] To look with one 
eye. [Obs.] Ray. 
Peed, a. Blind of one eye. [Obs.] Ray. 


Peek, v. i. To peep; to look slyly, or through a 
crevice, or with the eyes half closed. [Colloq.] 
Peek’y, a. Having small, decayed spots; affected 
with incipient decay; —said of timber when signs 
of decay first appear. [U. S.] Bartlett. 
Peel, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PEELED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PEELING.] ([O. Fr. poiler, peiler, peler, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. pelar, It. pelare, to pull out the hair, to strip, 
to peel, from Lat. pilare, to deprive of hair, from 
pilus, ahair; Fr. piller, Pr. & Pg. pilhar, Sp. pil- 
lar, It. pigliare, to pillage, to take, from Lat. ptlare, 
to deprive of hair, to plunder, pillage, or from pi- 
lare in compilare, to plunder, pillage.] 
1. To strip off the skin, bark, or rind of; to strip 
by drawing or tearing off the skin; to bark; to flay ; 
to decorticate; as, to peel a tree; to peel an orange. 


(#- When the knife only is employed, the operation is 
called paring ; as, to pare an apple; to pare land. 

2. To strip or tear, as the skin of an animal, the 
bark of a tree, &c.; — usually with off. 

3. Hence, to strip; to plunder; to pillage; to 
bare; to shave; as, to peel a province or conquered 
peopie. 

But govern ill the nations under yoke, 
Peeling their provinces. Milton. 

Whether its territory had a little more or a little less peeled 
from its surface. urke. 

Peel, v.i. To lose the skin, bark, or rind; to come 
off, as the skin, bark, or rind ; — often used with an 
adverb, as readily, easily, &c.; as, it peels easily. 

Peel, n. [See supra.] The skin or rind of any 
thing; as, the peel of an orange, 

Peel, n. [Fr. pelle, Pr., Sp., It., & Lat. pala.] A 
kind of wooden shovel, used by bakers, with a 
broad palm and long handle; hence, any large fire- 


shovel. 
Peel, n. A small tower or fort. W. Scott. 
Peel/er,n. 1. One who, or that which, peels, strips, 
or flays; a plunderer; a pillager. 
2. A policeman;—so called from Sir R. Peel, 
who reformed the police-laws. [Hng.] Mayhew. 
Peel/-house, . A small fortified place. W. Scott. 
Peep, v. i. [imp. & p. p. PEEPED (peept); p. pr. 
& vb.n. PEEPING.] [D. piepen, Ger. pipen, Sw. 
pipa, Lat. pipire, to peep, pip, chirp; Fr. pépier, 
Sp. pipiar, piar; It. pipilare, pigolare, equivalent 
to Lat. pipilare ; hence, to begin to appear, the 
sound which chickens make upon the first break- 
ing of the shell being transferred to the look ac- 
companying it. Cf. also Dan. pippe frem, to shoot 
forth, to bud.] 
1. To cry, as a chicken hatching or newly 
hatched; to utter a faint, shrill sound; to chirp. 
2. To begin to appear; to look forth from con- 
cealment; to look slyly through a crevice, or with 
the eyes half closed. ‘‘ Peep through the blanket of 


the dark.” . Shak. 
I can see his pride 
Peep through each part of him. Shak. 
Ere the blabbing eastern scout, ; 
The nice morn, on the Indian steep, w 
From her cabined loophole peep. Milton. 
Thou art a maid, and must not peep. Prior. 


Peep, n. 1. The cry of a young chicken; chirp. 
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PEEPER 


2. First outlook or appearance; a sly look; a 
look through a crevice, from a place of conceal- 
ment, or the like. 

Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn. Gray. 


Peep’er, ». 1. A chicken just breaking the shell; 


a young bird. 
2 One who peeps or looks out slyly; a prying 
person; aspy. \ 
Who's there? peepers, intelligencers, eavesdroppers? 
J. Webster. 
3. The eye. [Cant.] 
Peep’-h6le, n. A hole, or crevice, through 
Peep/ing-hole, which one may peep or look 


without being discovered. 
Peep/-show, n. Asmall show or object to be ex- 
hibited, viewed through a small orifice or a glass, 
Pee’/pul-tree, n. (Bot.) See PIPPUL-TREE, 
Peer, n. [O. Fr. peer, per, par, N. Fr. pair, Pr. 
_ & Sp. par, It. pari, from Lat. par, equal.] 
1. One of the same rank, quality, endowments, 
character, or the like; an equal; a match; a mate. 
In song he never had his peer. Dryden. 
Shall they consort only with their peers? J, Taylor. 


2. A contemporary; a comrade; a companion; a 
fellow; an associate. 
He all his peers in beauty did surpass. Spenser. 
3. A nobleman ; as, a pecr of the realm ; the 
house of peers, so called because noblemen and 
barons were originally considered equally sovereign 
with the king. In England, persons belonging to 
the five degrees of nobility are all peers, ‘A noble 
peer of mickle trust and power.” Milton. 
(=~ The bishops who sit in the House of Lords are 
called spiritual peers. 

Peer, v.i. [imp. & p. p. PEERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PEERING.] [Norm. Fr. perer, O. Fr. parer, parir, 
pareir, paroir, equivalent to N. Fr. paraitre, Pr. 
parer, It. & Lat. parere. Cf. APPEAR.] 

1. To come just in sight; to appear. [Poct.] 
“ Like a proud river peering o’er its bounds.” Shak. 
So honor peereth in the meanest habit. Shak. 

See how his gorget peers above his gown! B. Jonson. 


2. To rise and look over a hiding or intervening 
object; to look narrowly, curiously, or sharply; to 


peep; as, the peering day. Milton. 
Peering in maps for ports, and piers, and roads. ~ Shak. 

As if through a dungeon grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. Coleridge. 

Peer/age,n. [See PEER, an equal.] 

1. The rank or dignity of a peer. Blackstone. 
2. The body of peers. ‘‘ When Charlemain with 
all his peerage fell.” Milton. 


Peer’ddm (peer/dum), n, Peerage. [Obs.] 
Peer’ess, n. The consort of a peer; a noble lady. 
Peerless, a, Having no peer or equal; unequaled; 
ERE CRS ; superlative; as, peerless beauty or ma- 
esty. 
ahh Unvailed her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. Milton. 
Peer’less-ly, adv. In a peerless manner; match- 
lessly; superlatively. 
Peer’less-ness,n. The state of being peerless. 
Peert, a. See PEART. 
Peer’y, a. Looking sharply ; inquisitive. “Two 
peery gray eyes.” W. Scott. 
Pee/vish, a. [O. Eng. pevische, pevisse, pevysse, 
Scot. pewis, peuische, most probably corrupted from 
Fr. pervers, Eng. perverse, q. v., the letter 7 in 
each syllable being omitted. ] 
1. Habitually fretful ; easily vexed or fretted ; 
hard to please; apt to mutter and complain; quer- 
ulous; petulant. 


She is peevish, sullen, froward. Shak. 
2. Expressing discontent and fretfulness, 
I will not presume 
To send such peevish tokens to a king. Shak. 


Syn.—Fretful; querulous; petulant; cross; ill-na- 
tured; ill-tempered; testy; spleeny; irritable; waspish; 
captious; discontented. 

Pee/vish-ly, adv. Ina pcevish manner; fretfully; 
petulantly; with discontent and murmuring, 

Pee/vishmess, n, The quality of being peevish; 
disposition to murmur; sourness of temper; fret- 
fulness ; petulance ; as, childish peevishness. 
“When peevishness and spleen succeed.” Swift. 

Syn.— See Peru.ance. 

Pee/vit,n. See Pewir, 

Peg, n. [Cf. Sw. pigg, Dan. piig, pig, a point, 
prickle, A-S. piic or pic, a little needle or pin, pyc- 
can, to prick. ] 

1. A small, pointed piece of wood, used in fas- 
tening boards to hang any thing on; a wooden nail 
or pin. 

2. One of the pins of an instrument, on which the 
strings are strained. Shak. 

A peg lower, or a peg down, a rank or degree one grade 
lower or more humble. [Collog. and vulgar.) Hudibras. 

Pég,v.t. [imp.& p.p.PEGGED; p.pr. & vb. n. PEG- 
GING.] 1. To fasten with pegs. 

2. Hence, to confine, restrict, restrain, or limit. 

I will not be pegged down to any plot, nor follow aor walk. 

andor. 

Pe-ga/se-an, a, Relating to, or resembling, Pegasus. 

Pég/a-stis, n. (Lat. Pegasus, Gr. IWijyacos, It. & 
Sp. Pegaso, Fr. Pégase.] 
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1. (Gr. Myth.) 
A certain winged 
horse of the Muses, 
who sprang from 
the blood of Medu- 
sa when she was 
slain, and with a 
blow of his hoof 
caused Hippocrene, 
the fountain of the 
Muses, to spring 
from Mount Heli- Pegasus, “Ss 
con. Bellerophon is fabled to have rid- \\ 
den him when he slew the Chimera, But 
when Bellerophon wished to fly on his 
back to heaven, he threw him off and ascended to 
the skies alone, where he was changed into a con- 
stellation. 

2. (Astron.) One of the northern constellations. 

3. (Zodl.) A genus of fishes with large pectoral 
fins, by means of which they take short flights or 
leaps through the air. 

Pég’ger,n. One who fastens with pegs. 

Pégm (peem), mn. [Lat. pega, from Gr. ziypa, 
something fastened together, fr. tnyvivat, to fasten. ] 
A sort of moving machine in the old pageants. 
{Obs.] 3. Jonson, 

Pég’/ma-tite, n. [Fr. pegmatite, from Gr. miypa, 
something joined together, something that has be- 
come hard. Sce supra.) (Min.) A variety of gran- 
ite, in which the quartz, as seen over the surface, 
has some resemblance to Oriental writing ; — called 
also graphic granite. Dana. 

Pég/o-man/¢y,n. [Gr. rnyf, a fountain, and pav- 
teia, prophecy.] Divination by fountains. 

Pég/-tank/ard, n. A tankard marked inside by 
pins or pegs dividing the liquor into equal portions, 
so that they who drank from it should share alike. 
[ Obs.) Fosbroke. 

Pe-gu/an (pe-gd0/an), n. (Geog.) A native or in- 
habitant of Pegu, in Burmah, Asia. : 

Pe-gu/an (pe-goo/an), a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining 
to, Pegu, or its inhabitants. 

Pe-gy/er,n. (Geog.) A Peguan, 

Pei-ram/e-ter (pi-),”. [Gr. metpa, a trial, attempt, 
test, and pérpov, measure.] An instrument for meas- 
uring the amount of resistance to wheel carriages 
on roads of different constructions. Francis. 

Pei-ras/tie, a. [Gr. metpacrixds, from retpGy, to try, 
attempt, from zectpa, trial.] Making trial; designed 
as a beginning or experiment; experimental; tenta- 
tive; treating of, or representing, trials or attempts. 

Peise,n. [See Potsz.] A weight; a poise. Pes 

Peise, v. t. To poise or weigh; to counterbalance ; 
to outweigh, [Obs.] ‘‘ Lest leaden slumber peise 
me down.” Shak. 

But all the wrongs that he therein could lay, 
Might it not peise. ; Spenser. 

Pék/an, n. [Fr. pékan.] (Zodl.) A carnivorous 
quadruped of the weasel family (A/wstela Canaden- 
sis), found in Canada and the Northern United 
States;— called also the jisher. It grows to the 
length of from three to four feet. 

Pe-ké/a, n. (Bot.) A genus of South American 
plants, one species of which (2. tuberculosa) yields 
the sawarra nuts of commerce. Baird. 

Pé@/ko6e, or Pék/’Se, n. [Chin. pih-haou, Fr. pé- 
kao, pée-ko.| A kind of black tea, said to be scented 
with a shrub called pekoe. [Written also pecco.] 

PéVagse,n. [Fr. pelage, Pr. pelagge, Sp. pelaje, pe- 
lage, from Lat. pilus, hair.] The vesture or cover- 
ing of wild beasts, consisting of hair, fur, or wool. 
[ Obs. Bacon. 

Pe-la/gi-an, a. [Lat. pelagius, pelagicus, Gr. 7eda- 
ylos, wTeAaytkés, from Lat. pelagus, Gr. éXayos, the 
sea; Fr. pélagien, pélagique.| Pertaining to the 
sea, or deep sea; as, pelagian shells. 

Pe-la/gi-an, n. [Fr. Pélagien.] (Eccl. Hist.) A 
follower of Pelagius, amonk of Banchor, or Bangor, 
in Britain, who lived in the fourth century, and who 
denied the received doctrines in respect to original 
sin, free will, grace, and the merit of good works. 

Pe-la/si-an, a. [Fr. Pélagien.] Pertaining to Pe- 
lagius and his doctrines. 

Pe-la/gi-an-ism,n, [Fr. Pélagianisme.] The doc- 
trines of Pelagius. 

Pe-lag/ie, a. Pertaining to the sea; pelagian. 

Pt’ ar. go'nt-tom,n. [N. Lat., from Gr. rehapyés, 
a stork; It. pelargonio, Fr. pelargon.| (Bot.) A 
genus of ornamental plants allied to the geranium ; 
stork’s-bill. 

Pél/e-ean, n. See PELICAN. a 

PéVe-eoid, n. [Gr. 7édexvs, a hatchet, and efdos, 
form.] (G@eom.) A figure, some- 
what hatchet-shaped, bounded by 
a semicircle and two inverted 
quadrants, and equal in area to the 
square A B C D inclosed by the 
chords of the four quadrants, 

Written also pelicoid.] Math. Dict. 

Pél/e-grine, a. Peregrine. See 
PEREGRINE, [0bs.] 

PéVe-rine,n. [Fr. pélerine, a tip- 
pet, fr. pélervin, a pilgrim, palmer, 
from Lat. peregrinus, foreign, 
alien.] A lady’s long cape, with 
ends coming down before. 

Pélf, n. (Originally, trash, rubbish, refuse, abbre- 








Pelecoid. 


A D, DC, inverted 
quadrantal ares; 
A B C, semi-cir- 
cle. 


PELL-MELL 


viated from O. Eng. pelfry, O. Fr. pelfre, booty ; N. 
Norm. Fr. peuffe, peuffre, O. ¥r. nae, frippery ; 
O. Fr. pelfrer, to pillage, from pilféier, pilféer, to 
steal, rob, from Lat. pilare, to plunder, and facere, 
to make. Cf. PILFER.] Money; riches; lure; gain; 
wealth; mammon ;— generally conveying the idea 
of something ill gotten or worthless. Tt has no plu- 
ral. ‘‘ That they should not look to the paltry pelf 


of the moment.” Burke, 
Can their pelf pro i 
deck pelf prosper, not got by valor or snikeentey Ps 
Pél/fra 
PeViry.’ n. The same as PELr. [ Obs.] 


Peli-ean, n, [Lat. pelicanus, pelecanus, Gr. ree~ 
kav, Té\ekds, TedcKaY, medeE- 
xavos, the woodpecker, the 
joiner-bird, and also a water- 
bird of the pelican kind, from 
meXexav, to hew with an ax 
from réXexvs, an ax; Fr. pé- 
lican, Pr. pelican, pellica, 
Sp. & Pg. pelicano, It. pelli- 
cano.] [Written also pele- 
can. | 

1. (Ornith.) A web-footed 
water-fowl of the genus 
Pelecanus, larger than the 
swan, and remarkable for 
its enormous bill, to the 
lower edge of which is at- 
tached a pouch, capable of 
holding many quarts of 
water. It is found about 
the Mediterranean. 

2. A chemical glass vessel, 
or alembic, with a tubu- 
lated head, from which two 
opposite and crooked beaks 
pass out, and 
enter again 
at the belly 
of the cucur- 
bit. It is de- 
signed for con- ¢ 
tinued distilla- 
tion and co- 
hobation; the 
volatile parts 
of the sub- 
stance distill- 
ing, rising into the capital, and returning through 
the beaks into the cucurbit. Nicholson. 

Pél/i-eoid, n, See PELECOID. 

Pé/li-om (110), n. [See infra.] 
of iolite, of a smoky-blue color, 
pelioma. | Dana. 

RPéUi-Omda,n. (Gr. rediwpa, from tedtds, livid. ] 

1, (Med.) A livid spot upon the skin. Dunglison. 

2. (Min.) The same as PELIOM, q. Vv. 

Pe-lisse’ (pe-lees’), n. [Fr. pelisse, Pg. pellissa, 
It. pelliccia, O. H. Ger, pelliz, N. I. Ger. pelz, from 
Lat. pelliceus, pellicea, made of skins, from pellis, a 
skin. Cf. PELT.] 

[0b + heavy-wadded robe or coat, often furred, 
8. 

2. A silk robe or habit worn by ladies. 

PEll,». [Lat. pellis, a skin; It. & Pg. pelle, O. Fr., 
Pr., & O. Sp. pel, N. Sp. piel, N. Fr. peau.] 

1. A skin or hide. 

2. A roll of parchment. 


Clerk of the pells, an officer of the exchequer, who en- 
ters every teller’s billon the parchment rolls, the roll of 
receipts, and the roll of disbursements. [/ng.] 


Péll,v.t. Topelt; to knock about. [Obs.] Holland. 

PélVage,n. [From Lat. pellis, skin.] uty paid 
on skins of leather. 

Pel-la/gra,n. [Gr. 7é\Xa, skin, and dypa, seizure. | 
(Med.) A scaly affection of the skin, with severe 
constitutional symptoms, which is endemic in 
Northern Italy. It attacks the parts exposed to the 
air and sun. 

PéWlet, n. [Fr. pelote, Pr., Sp., & Pg. pelota, It. 
eae L. Lat, pelota, pilota, from Lat. pila, a 

all, 
1. A little ball; as, a pellet of wax or lint. 





American White Pelican 
(Pelecanus Americanus). 





Common Pelican (Pelecanus onocrotalus). 


(Min.) A variety 
{Written also 


2. A bullet; a ball for fire-arms. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Pél/let-ed, a. Made of, or like, pellets; furnished 
with pellets; pelted, as with bullets. Shak, 


Pélli-ele (pél/1i-kl), n. [Lat. pellecula, diminutive 
of pellis, skin; Fr. peilicule, Pr. & Pg. pellicula, Sp. 
pelicula, It. pellicula, pellicola,] 

1. A thin skin or film. 

2. (Chem.) A thin, saline crust formed on the 
surface of a solution of salt evaporated to a certain 
degree, and consisting of minute crystals. Brande, 

Pel-lie/@-lar,a. Pertaining to a pellicle. Henslow. 

PélVli-to-ry,n. [From Lat. parietaria, the paric- 
tary, or pellitory, the wall-plant, from parietarius, 
belonging to the walls, from paries, parietis, a eee 
(Bot.) A plant of several genera, sometimes usec 
in medicine, The pellitory of the wall, or common 
pellitory, is of the genus Parietaria; the bastard 
pellitory, of the genus Achillea ; and the pellitory 
of Spain is the Anthemis pyrethrum. 

Péll-méL’, n. See PALL-MALL. 

Péll-mél)/, adv. (Fr. péle-méle, probably from pelle, 
a shovel, and méler, to mix, as when different kinds 
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PELLUCID 


of grain are heaped up and mixed with a shovel.] 
In utter confusion; with disorderly mixture; with 
. confused violence. 

The battle was a confused heap, the ground unequal, men, 

horses, chariots crowded pell-mell. Milton. 

Pel-lii/¢id, a. ie pellucidus, from per, very, and 
lucidus, clear, bright; Fr. pellucide, It. pellucido, 
8p. pelucido.] Admitting the passage of light ; 
translucent; not opaque; clear. 

Ce A pellucid is distinguished from a transparent 
body in not giving distinct vision of illuminated objects 
seen through it. But in our older writers, pellucid is 
used in the sense of transparent. 


Péllu-cid/ity, | n. [Lat. pelluciditas.] The qual- 
Pel-lii’/¢id-ness, ity of being pellucid; partial 
or imperfect transparency; as, the pellwcidity of 
the air, the pedlucidness of a gem. Locke. 

Pel-lu/¢id-ly, adv. Transparently ; or 

PéEVo-pon-né/sian (-zhan), a [Lat. Peloponne- 
sius, from Lat. Peloponnesus, Gr, Tsdor6vyncos,i. e., 
the Island of Pelops, from Ilé\ow, genitive HéXoros, 
Pelops, and vijoos, an island.) ( Geog.) Pertaining 
to the Peloponnesus, or the southern peninsula of 
Greece. P 

Pél/o-pon-n@/sian (-zhan), m. (Geog.) A native 
or inhabitant of the Peloponnesus. 

Pél/o-tage (45),. Packs or bales of Spanish wool. 

Simmonds. 

Pélt, n. (Ger. pelz, a pelt, fur; L. Ger. pils, D., 
Dan., & Sw. pels. See PELISSE.] 

1. The skin of a beast with the hair on; an un- 
dressed hide; a skin preserved with the hairy or 
woolly covering on it. 

2. The quarry of a hawk all torn. Ainsworth. 

Pelt-rot, a disease which affects the hair or wool of a 
beast. 

Pélt, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. PELTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PELTING.] ([Fr. peloter, to knock about the ball, to 
pelt with snowballs, to beat, from pelote, a ball; or 
contracted from pellet, q. v.] 

1. To strike with something thrown; to belabor 
with pellets or missiles; as, to pelé with stones; 
pelted with hail. 


The chiding billows seem to pelt the clouds. Shak. 
2. To use as a missile. 
My Phillis me with pelted apples plies. Dryden. 


Pélt, n. A blow or stroke from something thrown. 
Ptwta,n. (Lat., from Gr. 7éArn, shield.] 

1. (Antig.) A small shield of wicker or wood, 
covered with leather, and usually of an_ elliptic 
form, or crescent-shaped. Fairholt. 

2. (Bot.) A flat apothecium having no rim. 


FHenslow. 
Pél’'tate, a. [From Lat. pelta, a small shield 
Pél’/ta-ted, 


in the shape of a half- 
moon; Gr. 7éArn, Fr. pelté.] (Bot.) 
Having the stem or support attached 
near the center below, or at a dis- 
tance from, the margin; shield-like ; — 
said of a leaf or other organ. 
Pél’tate-ly, adv. In a peltate man- 
ner. 
Pélt/er, n. 





Peltate Leaf. 
2. A pinchpenny; a mean, sordid person. [ Obs. ] 


1. One who pelts. 


Pél/ti-t6Orm, a. [Lat. pelta, shield, and forma, 
form.] Shield-like, with the outline nearly circu- 
lar. ITenslow. 

Pélt/ing, a. Mean; paltry. [Obs.andrare.] Shak. 

Pélt/-m6n/Ser (-miing’ger), n. A dealer in pelts 
or raw hides. 

Pélt/ry, n. [Fr. pelleterie, peltry, furriery, from 
pelletier, a furrier, from Lat. pellitus, covered with 
skins, belonging to skins, from pellis, a skin. See 
PELT and PELL. ] 

1. The skins of animals producing fur; skins 
with the fur on them; furs. 
2. A worthless or refuse object. 

Pélt’ry-wire, n. Peltry. [Obs.] 

Pél1t/-wool, n. Wool plucked from the pelts or 
skins of sheep after they are dead. 

Pél/vie, a. Pertaining to the pelvis. 

Pel-vim/e-ter,n. [Fr. pelvimétre, from Lat. pelvis 
and Gr. pérpov, measure.] An instrument to meas- 
ure the dimensions of the female pelvis. Coxe, 

Pel/vis, n. (Lat. pelvis, a basin, laver, allied to Gr. 
méX\ts, mEAVS.] (Anat.) (a.) The open, bony struc- 
ture at the lower extremity of the body, usually in- 
closing the internal urinary and genital organs, and 
always connecting the posterior members with the 
spine. It is formed by the two innominate bones, 
which form its sides, and by the sacrum behind. 
(b.) The cavity of the kidney into which the urine 

asses from the excretory tubuli. 

Pém/mi-ean, n._ [| Written also pemican.] 

1. Among the North American Indians, meat cut 
in thin slices, divested of fat, and dried in the sun. 

2. Meat cut in thin slices, dried in the sun, 
pounded, then mixed with melted fat and some- 
times dried fruit, and compressed into bags. It con- 
tains much nutriment in small compass, and is of 
great use in long voyages of exploration. 

Pén, n. [O. Fr. penne, pene, Pr. pena, Pg., It., & 
Lat. penna, D. & Dan. pen, Sw. penna, Icel. penni, 
A-S. pinn. 

1. A feather; awing. [Obs.] Spenser. Milton. 
2. An instrument used for writing, formerly made 
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of the quill of a goose or other bird, but now also 
of other materials, as of steel, gold, &c.;— often used 
figuratively for one who uses a pen; awriter. ‘As 
for those learned pens which report that the Druids 
did instruct the ancient Britons.” Fuller, 

Bow-pen, drawing-pen, or ruling-pen. See BOW-PEN 
and DRAWING-PEN. — Dotting-pen, a pen for writing the 
notes of music, consisting of a pin moving vertically in a 
cylinder, and working with a spiral spring. — Pountain- 
pen. See FOUNTAIN-PEN.— Geometric pen. See GEO- 
METRIC. — Music-pen, a pen having five points for draw- 
ing the five lines of the staff, upon or between which the 
notes are written. 

Pén, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PENNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PENNING.] To write; to compose and commit to 
paper. 

I believe that God is no more moved with a prayer elab- 
orately penned, than men truly charitable are moved with the 
penned speech of a beggar. Milton. 

Pén, n. [See infra.] 1. A small inclosure for 
beasts, as for cows or sheep. 

2. A dwelling house with its out buildings within 
an inclosure., ‘‘ The admiral’s pen.” Maryatt. 

Pén, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PENNED, Or PENT; p. pr. & 
vb. n. PENNING.] [O. Eng. pinne, pynnen, to bolt a 
door; L. Ger. pennen, to fasten with pegs, to bolt; 
A-S. on-pinnian, to bolt in.] To shut in a pen; to 
confine in a small inclosure or narrow place; to 
coop. ‘‘ Watching where shepherds pen their flocks 
at eve.” Milton. 

Away with her, and pen her up. Shak. 

P@/nal, a. [Fr. pénal, Sp. penal, It. penale, Lat. 
penals, from pena, punishment; Gr. ro.v4.] Per- 
taining to punishment; as, (a@.) Enacting or threat- 
ening punishment; as, a penal law or statute; the 
penal code. ‘‘ A clause which made it penal to enter 
a meeting-house for the purpose of molesting the 
congregation.” Macaulay. (b.) Incurring punish- 
ment; subject to a penalty; as, a penal act or of- 
fense. (c.) Inflicted as punishment, ‘‘Adamantine 
chains and penal fire.” ALilton. 

Penal code, a code of laws concerning the punishment 
of crimes. — Penal laws, laws prohibiting an act, and im- 
posing a penalty for committing it. 

Pe-nal/i-ty, n. ie pénalité, Pr. penalitat, Sp. pe- 
nalidad, It. penalita.| The quality of being penal; 
liableness to punishment. [ Obs.] Browne. 

Pt/nal-ly, adv. Ina penal manner, 

Pén/al-ty, n. [Contracted from penality, q. v.] 

1. Penal retribution; punishment for crime or of- 
fense; the suffering in person or property which is 
annexed by law or judicial decision to the commis- 
sion of a crime, offense, or trespass. 

Obedience to the law of God, imposed 
On penalty of death. Milton. 

2. The suffering to which a person subjects him- 
self by covenant or agreement, in case of non-ful- 
fillment of stipulations; forfeiture; fine. ‘‘ The 
penalty and forfeit of my bond.” Shak. 


(= The term penalty is mostly applied to a pecuniary 
punishment. 

On or under penalty of, on pain of; with exposure, in 
case of transgression, to the penalty of. 

Pén/alwWla, nn. (Zo6l.) One of the 
family of polyps which do not ad- 
here to the earth, but are simply 
sunk in the sand by one of the ex- 
tremities of the body. Edwards, 
Pén/ange, n. [O. Fr. penance, O. 

It. penanza, from O. Fr. pener, N. 
Fr. peiner, Pr., Sp., & Pg. penar, 
It. penare, to suffer pain. See 
PAIN. ] 

1. Repentance. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 

2. The suffering, labor, or pain, 
which is self-inflicted or imposed by 
ecclesiastical authority as a punish- 
ment for faults, or as an expression 
of penitence, such as fasting, flag- 
ellation, wearing chains, &c. 
Quoth he, ‘* The man hath penance done, 


And penance more will do.” Coleridge. 
Pén/ang¢ed (pén/anst), a. Having 


done or suffered penance, 

Pén/ance-less, a. Not subjected 
to penance; free from penance, 

Pen-an/nu-lar, a. [Lat. pene, al- 
most, and annularius, round like a 
ring; annulus, a ring.) Nearly annular; having 
nearly the form of a ring. 

Pe-na’tés,n. pl. ([(Lat., from the root pen, whence 
penitus, inward, interior.] (Rom. Antig.) The 
household gods of the ancient Italians. 

Pén/ease,n. <A case or holder for a pen. 

Pénce, n. pl. of penny. See PENNY. 

Pén/’¢el, n. A small flag or streamer borne at the 
top of a lance ; — called also pennoncel. [Obs.] 

Penchant (pdng-shing’),n. [Fr., from pencher, to 
incline, bend, Pr. penjar, pengar, O. Sp. pinjar, 
Lat. as if pendicare, from pendere, to hang down. ] 
Inclination; decided taste. 

Pén/¢il, n. (Lat. penicillum and penicillus, equiva- 
lent to peniculus, diminutive of penis, a tail; Pr. 
pinzel, Sp. & Pg. pincel, Fr. pinceau, It. pennello.] 

1. A small brush, made of fine hair or bristles, 
used by painters for laying on colors. 
2. An instrument formed of black lead, colored 





Penalula. 
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PENDING 


chalk, or the like, and pointed at the end; or in- 
closed in a case and pointed, used for writing and 
drawing. ‘ By shading pencil drawn.” Milton. 
3. Hence, the art, capacity, or instrument of 
painting, drawing, or describing, 
He drew, with a singularly easy and vigorous pencil, the 
character of nine or ten of his intimate associates. Macaulay. 
4. (Opt.) An aggre- 
gate or collection of 
rays of light. 

Pén/¢il, v. t. [imp. & 

p. p. PENCILED, or 3 
PENCILLED; p. pr. & Pencil of Rays. (4.) 
vb. 2, PENCILING, Or PENCILLING.] ‘To paint or 
draw; to write or mark with a pencil. 

Pén/¢ciled, a, [Also pencilled.) 1. Paint- 
ed, drawn, or marked with a pencil. 

2. Radiated; having pencils of rays. 
_3. (Bot.) Marked with fine, distinct 
lines, as if with a pencil. 

Pén/eraft, n. 1. Penmanship; chirog- 
raphy. Bruce. 

2. The art of composing or writing; 
authorship. 

I would not give a groat for tha’ ; in pen- 
craft who does es ansetiena ies ee kL Sterne. 

Pén/-eiit/ter, x. One whose occupation is to make 
pens, : 

Pénd, n. Oil-cake; penock ;—so called in the 
East. Simmonds. 

Pénd, v. i. 1. To hang; to depend. [Rare.] ‘‘Pend- 
ing upon certain powerful motions that are common 
to human nature.” I, Taylor. 

a be undecided; to be in process of adjust- 
ment. 

Pénd/ant, n. [Fr., from 
pendre, to hang, Lat. 
pendere. | 

1. Something which 
hangs or depends; a 
hanging appendage, es- 
pecially of an orna- 
mental character ; — al- 
so, an appendix or addi- 
tion. 

Many... distinguished Pendant, 3. (a.) 
persons ... have been 
ase with this work and its pendant, the 

ales and Popular Fictions. Keightley. 

2. An ornament or jewel hanging at 
the ear; an ear-ring. 

3. (Arch.) (a.) A hanging ornament , 
on roofs, ceilings, &c., much used in 4 
Gothic architecture. (b.) (Medieval », pendant- 
Arch.) A short post placed against the Post 
wall, having its lower end supported on a capital, 
and its upper end supported by a tie-beam ; — called 
also pendant-post. Oxf. Gloss. 

4. A picture or print which, from uniformity of 
size and subject, hangs as a companion of another. 

Brande. 

5. (Her.) A part hanging from the label, resem- 
bling the drops in the Dorie frieze. f 

6. A long, narrow piece of bunting, worn at the 
mast-heads of vessels of war. See PENNANT. 

(=> The broad pendant is a square piece, carried in 
the same way, in a commodore’s vessel. Dana. 


7. (Naut.) A rope to which a purchase is hooked, 


(=> There are many other pendants consisting of a 
rope or ropes, to whose lower extremity is attached a 
block or tackle. The rudder-pendant is a rope made fast 
to the rudder by a chain, to prevent the loss of the rudder 
when unshipped. See PENNANT, 





Penciled 
Leaf. 






8. A pendulum. [Obs.] Dighy. 
Péndenge, n. [It. pendenza. See PENDENT.] 
Slope; inclination. [Obs.] Wotton. 


PénWen-cy,n. [See supra.] The state of being 
undecided; suspense; as, to wait during the pend- 
ency of a suit or petition. 

Pénd/ent, a. [Lat. pendens, p. pr. of pendere, to 
hang, be suspended; It. pendente, Sp. pendiente, 
Fr. pendant. |] 

1. Supported from above; suspended; depend- 
ing; pendulous; hanging. ‘ With ribbons pend- 


ent, flaring about her head.” Shak. 
From the arched roof, 
Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps. Milton. 


2. Jutting over; projecting; overhanging; as, a 
pendent rock. 
Pen-dtn'te Li'’te. (Lat.] (Law.) Pending the 
suit or action; during the actual progress of a suit. 
Pen-dént/ive, n. [Fr. pendentif, from Lat. pen- 
dere, to hang.] (Arch.) The portion of a vault be- 
tween the arches under a dome. 
Pénd/ent-ly, adv. In a pendent or projecting 
4 


manner. 
Pén/di¢ge,n. [See PENTICE.] [0bs.] 
1. A sloping roof; a pentice, 


2. A pent-house. 

Pén/di-ele, n. An appendage; an appurtenance; 
a pendant, ‘ Parts, pendicles, and pertinents what- 
soever.” W. Scott. 

Pén/di-eler, . An inferior tenant. [Scot. 

Pénd/ing, p. a. [Lat. pendere, to hang, be sus- 
pended. Of. PENDENTE LirE.] Remaining unde- 
cided; in suspense; as, a pending suit. 





do 


ee? 


wolf, food, foot; 


PENDING 


endaee pee During the pendency or contin- 

uance of; during; as, pending the negotiation. 

Pénd/ale,n. [Fr. pendule, 

pendulum. [ Obs.] Evelyn. 

Pénd/i-l16s/i-ty, n. [See PENDuULOUS.] The state 
or quality of being pendulous; suspension. Browne. 

Pénd/it-lots (77), a. [Lat. pendulus, from pen- 
dere, to hang; Sp. pendulo, It. pendolo.] Sup- 
eed from above; depending; pendent loosely; 

anging; swinging. 

The pendulous round earth with balanced air 
In counterpoise. 

Pitnd/i-lots-ly, adv. In aswinging manner. 

Pénd/t-lotis-ness, xn. The state or quality of be- 
ing pendulous; pendulosity. 

Pénd/i-lim, n. ; pl. PEND/0-Lims,. [N. Lat., from 
pendulus, hanging, swinging; It. pendulo, Sp. pen- 
dola, Fr. pendule. See supra.) A body so sus- 

ended from a fixed point as to swing freely to and 
ro by the alternate action of gravity and momen- 
tum; as, the pendulum of a clock. 

Ballistic pendulum. See BALLIstTIc. — Compensation 
endulum, a clock pendulum 
in which the effect of changes 
of temperature on the length 
of the rod is so counteracted, 
usually by the opposite ex- 
pansion of different metals, 
that the distance of the cen- 
ter of oscillation from the 
center of suspension remains 
invariable; as, the merc t- 
al compensation pendulum, 
in which the expansion of the 
rod is compensated by the 
opposite expansion of mer- 
cury in a jar constituting the a, commor pendulum ; 
bob; the gridiron pendulum, d, gridiron pendulum, 
in which compensation is effected by the opposite expan- 
sion of sets of rods of different metals. — Conical or re- 
volving pendulum, a weight connected by a rod with a 
fixed point, and revolving in an horizontal circle about the 
vertical from that point. — Simple or theoretical pendu- 
dwm, a pendulum having no dimensions except length, 
and no weight except at the center of oscillation; or, it is 
a material point suspended by an ideal line. 

ae PS n. (Ornith.) A genus of gallinaceous 

irds, 

Pén/e-tra-bil/i-tty, n. [Fr. pénétrabilité, It. pene- 
trabilita, Sp. penetrabilidad.| The quality of being 
penetrable ; susceptibility of being entered or passed 
through by another body. ‘There being no mean 
between penetrability and impenetrability.” Cheyne. 

Pén/e-tra-ble, a. [Fr. pénétrable, Sp. penetrable, 
It. penetrabile, Lat. penetrabilis.] 

1. Capable of being penetrated, entered, or pierced 
by another body. 

- Let him try thy dart, 
And pierce his only penetrable part. Dryden. 

2. Susceptible of moral or intellectual impression. 

Iam not made of stone, 
But penetrable to your kind entreaties. 

Pén/e-tra-ble-ness, 7. 
etrable; penetrability. 

Pén/e-tra-bly, adv. In a penetrable manner; so 
as to be penetrated. 

Pén/e-trail, n. Inner portion; interior; penetralia. 

Obs.] Harvey. 

Ptn/e-tra'li-a, n. pl. [Lat., from penetralis, pen- 
etrating, internal. See PENETRATE.] The recesses 
or innermost parts of any place, as of a temple, 
palace, and the like ; hence, hidden things or se- 
crets. 

Pén/e-trange, The quality of being penc- 

Pén/e-tran-¢y, trant; power of entering or 
piercing; as, the penetrancy of subtile efluvia. 

Pén’e-trant, a. (Lat. penetrans, p. pr. of penetra- 
re; Fr. pénctrant, It. & Sp. penetrante.] Having 
power to enter or pierce; sharp; subtile; as, food 
subtilized and rendered fluid and penetrant. ay. 

Pén/e-trate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PENETRATED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. PENETRATING.] [Lat. penetrare, pene- 
tratum, properly, to insert or thrust into the inside, 
from the root pen; It. penetrare, Pr. & Sp. pene- 
trar, Fr. pénétrer. See PENATES.] 

1. To enter into; to make way into the interior 
of, especially against difficulties or opposition; to 
effect an entrance into; to pierce. 

2. Hence, to make a way into the mind or sense 
Poa touch with feeling; to make sensible; to af- 
ect. 

3. To pierce into by the mind; to arrive at the 
inner contents or meaning of, as of a mysterious or 
difficult subject, or the like; to comprehend; to find 
or understand the explanation of, 

There shall we clearly see the uses of these things, which 
here were too subtile for us to penetrate. Ray. 

Pén/e-trate, v.i. To pass; to make way; to affect 
the intellect or the feelings. ‘‘ Born where Heay- 
en’s influence scarce can penetrate.” Pope. 

Pén/e-tra/ting, a. 1. Having the power of enter- 
ing or piercing another body; sharp; subtile; as, 
oilis a penetrating substance. 

2. Acute; discerning; quick to understand; as, a 

enetrating mind. 

Pén/e-tra/ting-ly, adv. In a penetrating manner ; 
piercingly ; discerningly. 

Pén/e tra/tion, n. [Lat. penetratio, Fr. pénctra- 
tion, Pr. penetratio, Sp. penetracion, It. penetra- 
ztone. | 


See PenDuLuM.] A 


Hilton. 





Pendulums. 


Shak. 
The quality of being pen- 


Nn. 
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1. The act of penetrating, piercing, or entering; 
physical or mental entrance into the interior of any 
thing, 

And to each inward part, 
With gentle penetration, though unseen, 
Shoots invisible virtue, e’en to the deep. Milton. 

2. Acuteness; sagacity; insight; sharp discern- 
ment; as, aman of great or nice penetration. 


Syn.— Discernment; sagacity; acuteness; sagacious- 
ness; sharpness; discrimination. See DISCERNMENT and 
SAGACITY. 

Pén/e-tra/tive, a. [It., Sp., & Pg. penetrativo, Pr. 
penetratiu, Fr. pénétratif. | 

1. Tending to penetrate; of penetrative quality; 
piercing; sharp; subtile; sagacious; discerning; 
as, penctrative wisdom. Swift. 

2. Having the power to affect or impress the 
mind; as, penetrative shame, Shak. 

Pén/e-tri/tive-mess, n. The quality of being 
penetrative. 
Pén/fish, n. 
skin, 
Pén/-fold, 7. 
for cattle. 
Pén/guin (pétn/gwin), 
n. [Fr. penguin, pin- 
goin, It. pinguino, 
pingovino, from Lat. 
pinguis, fat.] 

1. (Ornith.) A web- 
footed marine bird, 
covered with close-set, 
short feathers, having 
short legs set far back, 
and wings destitute of = 


A kind of eelpout without a smooth 


A fold or inclosure of hurdles, &c., 
Simmonds, 





quills. It is unable to 
fly, but swims and f =e ee 
dives well, in which SSS] : 


action both wings and 
legs are used. It is 
found only in the south temperate and frigid re- 
gions, where it represents the auk of the north. The 
king-penguinis Aptenodytes Patachonica ; the jack- 
ass-penguin, A. demersa. 

2. A species of West India fruit. Miller. 
Pén/-hdld/er, n. A handle or case for a pen. 
Pén/-house, 7. An out-building; a shed. [0bs.] 
Pén/i-cil, n. ([Lat. penicillum, penicillus, a little 

tail, a painter’s brush or pencil, a roll of lint, a 
tent for wounds. See PENCIL. | 

1. (Afed.) A tent or pledget for wounds or ulcers, 

2. A species of shell. 

Pén/i-ciVlate, a. ([Fr. pénicillé. See supra.] 
(Nat. Hist.) Having the form of a pencil; tipped 
or furnished with a pencil of fine hairs, as the stig- 
mas of some grasses. 

Pétn/t-ciVlus, n. Same as PENIcIL. See PENI- 
cIL. 

Pen-in/su-la (st-, or -shy-),”. [Lat. peninsula, or 
peninsula, from pene, almost, nearly, and insula, 
island; It. peninsola, penisola, Sp. peninsula, pe- 
nisla, Fr. péninsule.] A portion of land nearly sur- 
rounded by water, and connected with the larger 
body of land by a narrow neck or isthmus. 

Pen-in/’su-lar (-st-, or -shy-), a. [Fr. péninsulaire, 
Sp. peninsular.] In the form or state of a penin- 
sula; pertaining to a peninsula; inhabiting a pen- 
insula, 

Pen-in/su-lite (-si-, 07 -shy-), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 
PENINSULATED;: p. pr. & vb. nN. PENINSULATING.] 
To encompass almost with water; to form a penin- 
sula of. 

South River peninsulates Castle Hill farm, and at high tides 

surrounds it. Bentley. 

P@'nis,n. [Lat.] The male organ of generation. 

Pén/i-tence,n. [Fr. pénitence, Pr., Sp., & Pg. peni- 
tencia, It. penitenzia, penitenza, Lat. penitentia. | 
The condition of being penitent; the disposition of 
a penitent; repentance; pain; contrition. 

Syn.— Repentance ; contrition ; compunction ; re- 

morse. 


Penguin (Speniscus demersus). 


Pétn/i-tén/cy,n. Penitence. [Obs.] P 
Pén/i-tén/ser, n. One who hears the confessions 
of penitents; a penitentiary. [Obs.] 


Pén/i-tent, a. [Fr. pénitent, It. & Sp. penitente, 
Lat. penitens, p. pr. of penitere, to repent.}] Suf- 
fering pain or sorrow of heart on account of sins, 
crimes, or offenses; repentant; contrite; sincerely 
affected by a sense of guilt, and resolving on 
amendment of life, 

Be penitent, and for thy fault contrite. Milton. 
‘The proud he tamed, the penitent he cheered. Dryden. 


Pén/i-tent, n. 1. One who repents of sin; one sor- 
rowful on account of his transgressions. 

2. One under church censure, but admitted to 
penance. Stillingflect, 

3. One under the direction of a confessor. 

US" Penitents is an appellation given to certain frater- 
nities in Roman Catholic countries, distinguished by their 
habits, and employed in charitable acts. 

Order of Penitents, a religious order established by one 
Bernard, of Marseilles, about the year 1272, for the recep- 
tion of reformed courtesans. The Congregation of Pen- 
atents, at Paris, was founded with a similar view. 

Ptn/itin/tial (ptn/{tén’/shal), a. [Fr. péniten- 
tiel, Pr., Sp., & Pg. penitencial, It. penttenziale.] 
Pertaining to, proceeding from, or expressing peni- 














PENNY 


tenee or contrition of heart. ‘ Guilt that all the 
penitential fires of hereafter can not cleanse.” 
a . W. Scott. 

Pén/itén/tial, n. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A book 
containing the rules which relate to penance and 
the reconciliation of penitents. 

Pén/i-tén’tial-ly, adv. In a penitential or con- 
trite manner, 

Pén/itén/tia-ry (-sha-r}), a. [Fr. pénitentiaire, 
Sp. penitenciario, It. penitenziario.| Relating to 
penance, or to the rules and measures of penance. 

Pén/itén’tia-ry, n. [Fr. pénitentiaire, péniten- 
cier, Pr, penedencier, Sp. penitenciario, peniten- 
ciero, It. penitenziarto, penitenziere. See supra.] 

1. One who prescribes the rules and measures of 
penance, Bacon. Ayliffe. 

2. A penitent; one who does penance. Hammond. 

3. (Court of Rome.) An office in which are ex- 
amined and delivered out the secret bulls, graces, or 
dispensations relating to cases of conscience, con- 
fession, and the like, 

4. An officer in some cathedrals, vested with 
power from the bishop to absolve in cases reserved 
to him. The pope has a grand penitentiary, who is 
a cardinal, and is chief of the other penitentiaries, 

5. A place for penitents, or where penance is in- 
flicted or offenses punished; especially, a house of 
correction in which offenders are confined for pun- 
ishment and reformation, and compelled to labor; 
a work-house, 

Pén/itén/tia-ry-ship, n. The office or condition 
of a penitentiary. 

Pén/i-tent-ly, adv. In a penitent manner; with 
penitence; with repentance, sorrow, or contrition 
for sin. 

Pénk, n. A minnow. Walton. 

Pén/knife (-nif), n.; pl. PEN/KNIVES. [See PEN 
and KNIFE.] A small knife used for making and 
mending pens. 

Pén’man, n.; pl. PEN/MEN. One who uses the 
pen; a writer; as, (a.) One skilled in the use of the 
pen; acalligrapher. (b.) An author; a composer, 
“The penmen of them, not prophets, but evange- 
lists.” South. 

Pén’man-ship, n. 1. The use of the pen in wri- 
ting; the art of writing. 

2. Manner of writing; chirography; as, good or 
bad penmanship. 

Pén/nagh (ptn/nash), n. [See infra.] A bunch of 
feathers; aplume. [0Obs.] Holland. 

Pén/nached (pén/nasht), a. [Fr. panaché, O. Fr, 
pennaché, variegated, streaky, from panache, O. Fr. 
pennache, a plume or bunch of feathers, Sp. pena- 
cho, It. pennacchio, from Lat. penna, feather.] Di- 
versified with natural stripes of various colors, as a 
flower; radiated. [Obs.] Evelyn. 

Pén/nage,n. [From Lat. penna, feather.] Feath- 
ery covering; plumage. LOPS.) Holland. 

Pén/-naime,n. [From pen and name.] A fictitious 
name assumed by an author who desires to conceal 
his real name; a nom de plume. Bayard Taylor. 

Pén/nant, n. [Fr. pennon, penon, Pr. . 
pend, Sp. pendon, It. pennone, either 
from Lat. penna, feather, or from pen- 
dere, to hang down, or from pannus, a 
cloth.] (Naut.) (a.) A small flag; a 
banner; a long, narrow piece of bunt- 
ing, worn at the mast-heads of vessels 
of war. Totten. (b.) A rope or strap 
to which a purchase is hooked. Dana. 

Broad pennant, a square piece, carried 
at the mast-head of a commodore’s vessel. 
See PENDANT. Dana. 


Pén/nate, a. Lat. pennatus, 
Pén/nia-ted, feathered, winged, from penna, 
feather, wing; Fr. penné.] 

1. Winged; plume-shaped, 

2. (Bot.) The same as PINNATE. See PINNATE. 
Pénned (ptnd), a. Winged; having plumes. 
Pén/ner, n. 1. A writer. ‘‘ The penners of which 

seem to have imagined, that the books of them- 
selves were evidence at common law.” Blackstone, 

2. A pen-case. [Obs.] Ainsworth, 
Pén/ni-form, a. br. penniforme, from Lat. pen- 

na, feather, and forma, form,] Having the form of 
a feather or plume, 

Pen-nig/er-otis, a. [From Lat. penna, feather, 
and gerere, to bear. ] earing feathers or quills. 
Pén/ni-less, a. [From penny.] Moneyless; des- 

titute of money; poor. 
Pén/ni-less-mess, n. The state of being penniless 
or without money; impecuniosity. 
Pén/ni-nérved, a. [From Lat. penna, feather, and 
nervus, nerve.] (ot.) Having parallel veins or 
nerves diverging laterally from the midrib like the 
parts of a feather; pinnately veined or nerved. 
Pen-nip/o-tent, a. (Lat. penna, wing, and potens, 
strong.] Strong of wing. [Poct. 
Pén/non, 7. 1. A wing; pinion. 
pennons vain, plumb down he drops.” 
- 2. A pennant; a flag or streamer, 
én/non-cél/ 
Peniioniesiie?, Bee PENCEL, ; 
Pin/ny, n.; pl. PEN/NIES, or PENCE. Pennics de- 
notes the number of coins; pence the amount of 
pennies in value. [A-S. penig, peneg, pening, pen- 
ding, D. & Sw. penning, O. Sax. penninc, O. I, 
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Pennant. (a.) 


“ Bluttering his 
Milton. 


n. 
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Ger. pending, pendig, phending, phenning, phen- 
dig, phennig, N. H. Ger. pfennig, Dan. penge, pl., 
money, Icel. peningr, cattle, money; Lith. pinigas, 
money. | 

1. A coin, the twelfth part of a shilling in value, 
or equal to four farthings— about two cents;— 
usually indicated by d, the initial of denarius. 

2. Hence, a small sum; a groat; astiver;—also 
used as a representative of money in general, in 
phrases such as, turn an honest penny. 

Be sure to turn the penny. Dryden. 

Pén/ny-a-lin/er, n. One who furnishes matter 
to a public journal at so much a line; a venal or in- 
terested contributor; a writer for pay. ; 

Pén/ny-fii/ther, n. A parsimonious or penurious 
person; aniggard. [Obs.] More. 

Pén/ny-grass,n. Penny-royal. [Rare.] 

Pén/ny-post, m. A post that carries letters from 
the post-office, and delivers them to the proper per- 
sons for a penny, or other small compensation. 

Pén/ny-roy/al, n. (Bot.) An aromatic herb grow- 
ing in Europe, the Mentha pulegium ; also, a North 
American plant resembling it, the Hedeoma pule- 
gioides. ‘ 

Pén/ny-wéd/ding, n. A wedding where the 
guests contribute to the household outfit. 

Pén/ny-weight (-wat), n. <A troy weight con- 
taining twenty-four grains, or the twentieth part of 
an ounce. It was anciently the weight of a silver 
penny, whence the name. 

Pén/ny-wise’, a. Saving small sums at the hazard 
of larger ; niggardly on important occasions; — 
used chiefly in the phrase penny wise and pound 
foolish. 

Pén/ny-worth (ptn/ny-wiirth,collog.ptn/nurth),n. 

1. As much as is bought forapenny. “It being 
a dear pennyworth.” Bvelyn. 

2. Hence, familiarly, the full value of one’s penny 
expended; due return for money laid out; good or 
advantageous bargain; purchase made; bargain. 

3. Also, a small quantity; a bit. 

Pén/ock, n. Oil-cake ; —s0 called in the East. 

Pén/0-16$8/ie-al (110), a. Pertaining to public pun- 
ishment. 

Pendlo-gy, n. [Gr. rows, Lat. pena, punish- 
ment, penalty, and Gr. Adyos, discourse.] The sci- 
ence which treats of public punishments, as they 
respect the public and the sufferer. 

Pén/-rick, n. A contrivance for supporting pens 
when not in use. 

Pén/sile (-sil), a. ([Lat. pensilis, from pendere, to 
hang; O. Fr. & It. pensile, Sp. pont Hanging; 
suspended; pendent; pendulous. ‘‘ The long, pen- 
sile branches of the birches.” Howitt. 

Pén/sile-ness, n. The state of being pensile; pen- 
dulousness. 

Pén/sion, n. [Fr. & Sp. pension, Pr. pensio, It. 
pensione, from Lat. pensio, a paying, payment, from 
pendere, pensum, to weigh, to pay.] 

1. A payment made; rent; interest paid. 

2. Specifically, a stated allowance to a person in 
consideration of past services; payment made to 
one retired from service, for age, disability, or 
other cause; especially, a yearly stipend paid by 
government to retired public officers, disabled sol- 
diers, the families of soldiers killed, to meritorious 
and needy authors, artists, &c., or the like. 

3. A certain sum of money paid to a clergyman 
in lieu of tithes. [ng.] 

4. A French boarding-house; a boarding-house, 
or boarding-school. 

Pén/sion, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PENSIONED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. PENSIONING.] To grant a pension to; to 
support by an annual allowance from the public 
treasury. 

Pén/sion-a-ry, a. 
pra.| 

1. Maintained by a pension; receiving a pension; 
as, pensionary spies. Donne. 

2. Consisting of a pension; as, a pensionary pro- 
vision for maintenance. 

Pén/sion-a-ry, n. [Fr. pensionnaire, It. & Sp. 
pensionario. See supra.) 

1. A person who receives a pension from govern- 
ment for past services, or a yearly allowance from 
some prince, company, or individual. 

2. Hence, one of the chief municipal magistrates 
of the towns in Holland and Zealand. Afacaulay. 

Grand pensionary, the prime minister of the state or 
republic of Holland. 

Pén/sion-er, n. 1. One to whom an annual sum of 
money is paid by government in consideration of 
past services; one who receives an annual allow- 
ance for services; a dependent. ‘The fickle pen- 
sioners of Morpheus’ train.” Milton. 

2. [Fr. pensionnaire, one who pays for his 
board.] A student of the second rank, in the uni- 
versities of Cambridge, England, and Dublin, who 
is not dependent on the foundation for support, but 
pays for his board and other charges ; — correspond- 
ing to commoner at Oxford. 

3. One of an honorable band of gentlemen who 
attend on the sovereign of England, and receive a 
pension or an annual allowance of a hundred 
pounds. 

Pén/sive,a. [Fr. pensif, Pr. pensiu, It. pensivo, 
from Fr. penser, Pr. pensar, pessar, Sp. & Pg. pen- 


[It. & Sp. pensionario. See su- 





| Pén/ta-daie’tyl, a. 
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‘sare, It. pensare, to think or reflect, from pensare, 
to weigh, ponder, consider, v. intens, from pendere, 
to weigh. ] 

1. Thoughtful, sober, or sad; employed in seri- 
ous reflection; given to earnest or melancholy mus- 
ing. ‘ The pensive secrecy of desert cell.” Jfilton. 

Anxious cares the pensive nymph oppressed. Pope. 


2. Expressing thoughtfulness with sadness; as, 
pensive numbers; pensive strains. Prior. 
Pén/sived, a. Made pensive or sober; saddened. 
[ Rare.] Shak. 
Pén/sive-ly, adv. In a pensive manner; with 
thoughtfulness; with gloomy seriousness or some 
degree of melancholy. 

Pén/sive-ness, n. The state of being pensive; 
gloomy thoughtfulness; melancholy; seriousness 
from depressed spirits. 

Pén/-slides,n. An instrument for writing used in 
map-drawing, &c. Simmonds. 

Pén/-stdck, n. 1. [Probably from Eng. pen, that 
is, quill, and stock, the water often being discharged 
through a quill or other small pipe, or, possibly, from 
Fr. pente, inclination, slope, and Eng. stock. Cf. 
PrentTHOUSE.] <A close trough or tube of planks for 
conducting water, as to a water-wheel, or for emp- 
tying a pond, or for domestic uses. 

2. The barrel of a wooden pump. 
3. The handle used with a metallic or other 
pen. 

Pént, p.p. ora. [From pen.] Shut up; closely con- 
fined ; — often with wp. 

Pén/ta-ceap/su-lar, a. [Gr. révre, five, and Lat. 
capsula, small box.] (Bot.) Having five capsules. 
Pén/ta-ehord, n. [Lat. pentachordus, Gr. revra- 
xopdos, five-stringed, from révre, five, and yopdi, 

string, chord; Fr. pentacorde, It. pentacordo. | 
1. An instrument of music with five strings. 
2. An order or system of five sounds. Busby. 

Pén/ta-ele (pén/ta-kl), m. [From Gr. zévte, five.] 
A figure composed of two equilateral triangles in- 
tersecting so as to form a six-pointed star, used in 
early ornamental art, and also, with superstitious 
import, by the astrologers and mystics of the middle 
ages. . Fairholt. 

Pén/‘ta-ede/eous, a. [Fr. pentacoque, from Gr. 
mévte, five, and Kéxkos, Lat. coccus, kernel, berry.] 
(Bot.) Having or containing five grains or seeds, or 
having five united cells with oné seed in each. 

Pen-tae/ri-nite (49), n. [Fr. pentacrinite, from 
Gr. révre, five, and xpivoy, alily.] (Paleon.) A fos- 
sil crinoid;—so called from the pentagonal form of 


its jointed pedicel. Dana. 
Pén/ta-erds/tie, a. [Fr. pentacrostiche, from Gr. 
mévre, five, and dxpdorixov, acrostic.] Containing 


five acrostics of the same name in five divisions of 
each verse. 

Pén/ta-erds/tie, n. A set of verses so disposed as 
to have five acrostics of the same name in five divis- 
ions of each verse, 

[Gr. mevradaxrvdos, with five 
fingers or toes, from évre, five, and daxrvdos, fin- 
ger, toe; Lat. pentadactylus.] 

1. Having five fingers to the hand or five toes to 
the foot. 

2. Characterized by marks, structure, &c., resem- 
bling five fingers. 

Pén/ta-gon, n. [Gr. zevraywvov, from ~~ 
névre, five, and ywvia, angle; Lat. pen- “ 
tagonium, It. & Sp. pentagono, Fr. pen- 
tagone.] (Geom.) A plane figure having 
five angles, and, consequently, five sides. Pentagon. 


Regular pentagon, a pentagon in which the angles are 
all equal, and likewise the sides all equal. 
Pen-tag’o-mal, a. [Fr. pentagonal, pentagone, It. 
pentagonale, Lat. pentagonus, pentagonius, Gr, 
mevtaywvos.| Having five corners or angles. 
Pen-tag’/o-nal-ly, adv. So as to have the form of 
a pentagon; with five angles. 
Pen-tag/o-noits, a. Pentagonal. 
Pén/ta-graph, n._[Fr. pentagraphe, corrupted 
from pantagraphe, Eng. pantograph.) The same 
as PANTOGRAPH, q. Vv. 
Pertaining to, or per- 


Pén/ta-graph/ie, a. 
formed by, a pentagraph. 


Pén/ta-graph/ie-al, 

Ptn/ta-gygn'i-d, n. (Fr. pentagynie, from Gr. 
mévre, five, and yvvij, female.] (ot.) An order of 
plants, in the artificial system of Linnzus, having 
five styles or pistils. 

Pén/ta-gyn/i-an, 

Pen-tas/y-notis, § tagyne, pen- 
tagynique. See supra.| (Bot.) 
Of, or pertaining to, plants of the 
order Pentagynia ; having five 
styles. 

Pén/‘ta-hé/dral, a. Having five 

ere sides. 7 
én/ta-héd/rie-al, a. 
dral. [Rare.] f Pentagynong. 

Pén/ta-hé/dron, n. [Fr. pentacdre, from Gr. rév- 
té, five, and édpa, seat, base; dos, a seat, from &fec- 
Sat, to sit.] A solid figure having five equal sides. 

Pén/ta-hé/droits, a. Pentahedral. 

Pén/ta-héx/a-hé/dral, a, [Fr. pentahexaédre, 
from Gr. révre, five, #%, six, and pa, a seat, base, 
See HEXAHEDRAL.] (Crystallog.) Exhibiting five 
ranges of faces, one above another, each range con- 
taining six faces. | 


a. [Fr. pen- 





Pentahe- 
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PENTEUOSTER 


Pen-tam/er-an, . [Gr. révre, five, and pnpés, up- 
per part of the thigh, ham.] (Hntom.) One of a 
section of coleopterous insects, having five joints 
on the tarsus of each leg. Brande. 

Pen-tam/er-otis, a. [Gr. révre, five, and pépos, 
part.) (ot.) Divided into, or consisting of, five 
parts, as a flower. Gray. 

Pen-tam/e-ter, n. [Gr. wevrapyerpos, from zévre, 
five, and pérpov, measure; Lat. pentameter, Fr. pen- 
tametre, It. & Sp. pentametro.] (Gr. & Lat. Pros.) 
A verse of five feet, of which the first two may be 
either dactyls or spondees, the third is always a 
spondee, and the last two anapests. 


(=> A pentameter verse, joined to a hexameter, con- 
stitutes what is called elegiac verse. 


Pen-tim/e-ter, a. Having five metrical feet. 

Pen-tam/y-rén, ». [Gr. zévre, five, and pipor, oint- 
ment.] (Med.) An ancient ointment, composed of 
five ingredients, supposed to have been storax, mas- 
tic, wax, opobalsam, and nard ointment. Dunglison. 

Pen-tan/dri-a, n. [Fr. pentandrie, from Gr. révre, 
five, and dyfp, dvdpés, man.] ieee A class of 
plants in the artificial system of Linneus, having 


five separate stamens. 

Pen-tan/dri-an,)/a.  [Fr. pentandre, pentan- 

Pen-tan/drois, drique.| (Bot.) Belonging ta 
the class Pentandria ; having five stamens. 

Pént/an-gle,n. [Gr. révre, five, and Lat. angulus, 
angle.] A pentagon. [Rare.] Browne. 

Pent-an/gu-lar, a. [Fr. pentangulaire, from Gr. 
névre, five, and Lat. angulus, angle.] Having five 
corners or angles. 

Pén/ta-pét/al-otis,a. [Fr. pen- 
tapétale, from Gyr. révre, five, and 
métaXov, petal, q.v.] (Bot.) Hav- 
ing five petals or flower-leaves. 

Pen-taph’/yllots, or Pén-ta- 
phyl/lotis (117), a [Fr. pen- 
taphylle, from Gr, 7évre, five, and 
odor, leaf.] Having five leaves. 

Pent-ap/o-dy,n. [Gr. zévre, five, 
and rovs, 7006s, foot.] (Pros.) A 
measure consisting of five feet; five feet taken to- 
gether, 

Pént/ap-tote, n. [Gr. wévre, five, and rrwrés, fall- 
en, declined, from wizreuyr, to fall.] (Gram.) A noun 
having five cases. 

Pén/tareh-y,n. [Gr. revrapxia, from révre, five, 
and dpxj, dominion, from dpxerv, to rule; Fr. pen- 
tarchie.| A government in the hands of five per- 
sons. Brewer. 

Pén/ta-spast, n. [Fr. pentaspaste, Lat. pentaspas- 
ton, Gr. tevrdoracroy, from zévre, five, and ona, to 
draw, to pull.] An engine with five pulleys. , 

Pén/ta-spérm/oiis, a. [Fr. pentasperme, from Gr. 
mévre, five, and oméppa, seed.] (Bot.) Containing 
five seeds. / 

Pén/ta-stieh (-stik), n. [Fr. pentastique, from Gr. 
mevraorixos, of five lines or verses, from révre, five, 
and crixos, line, verse.] A composition consisting 


of five verses. 
@@ee6 *| 


Pén/ta-style, n. [Fr. penta- 
Pentastyle. 





Pentapetalous. 


style, from Gr. méyrTe, five, and 
orddos, pillar.] (Arch.) An ed- 
ifice with five columns in front. 

Pén/ta-tetieh (-tik),. [Gr. 
revrarevxos, from évre, five, 
and redxos, a tool, implement, a book, from redyxerv, 
to prepare, make ready; Lat. pentatewchus, penta- 
teuchum, It. & Sp. pentateuco, Fr. pentateuque. | 
The first five books of the Old Testament. 

Pén/ta-tetieh/al (-tik/al), a. Pertaining to the 
Pentateuch. Williams. 

Pén/te-edn/ter, n. [Fr. pentécontore, Gr. tevrnkéy- 
Topos (8c. vais), from revrfxovra, fifty.| (Gr. Antiq.) 
A Grecian vessel of fifty oars, smaller than a tri- 
reme. 

(=~ ‘'The Greek ny being represented in Latin by a, 
Mitford spells this word pentaconter, and other similar 
compounds correspondently ; but the example set by pen- 
tecost, and the utility of distinguishing words derived from 
the Greek meaning jifty from those that mean jive, render 
the form penteconter by far the more preferable.” Smart. 


Pén/te-edst (Synop., §130),n. [Gr. mevrnkoory-(sc. 
fpépa), the fiftieth day, Pentecost, Lat. pentecoste, It. 
pentecoste, pentecosta, Sp. pentecostes, Pr. pente- 
costa, Fr. pentecdte, A-S. pentecoste. } 

1. A solemn festival of the Jews, so called because 
celebrated on the fiftieth day after the feast of the 
passover. It was instituted in commemoration of 
the gift of the law on the fiftieth day after the de- 
parture from Egypt, and as the day on which they 
were to offer the first fruits of the harvest. 

(=~ It was called the feast of weeks, because it was 
celebrated seven weeks after the sixteenth day of Nisan, 
or third day of the passover. 

2. Whitsuntide, a festival of the Roman Catholic 
and other churches, in commemoration of the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit on the apostles, Acts ii. 

Pén/te-edst/al, a, Pertaining to Pentecost, or to 
Whitsuntide. E 

Pén/te-edst/als, n. pl. Oblations formerly made 
to the parish priest at Whitsuntide, and sometimes 
to the Romish see, Cowell. 

Pén/te-ceds/ter, n. [Gr. revrnxooriip, from mevrij- 
kovra, fifty.] (Gr. Antiq.) A military officer com- 
manding fifty men. Mitford, 
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PENTECOSTYS 


Ptn/te-eds/tys, n. [Gr. revrnxocris, from mevrn- 
xoorés, the fiftieth, wevtjxovra, fifty.] A body of 
fifty soldiers. Mitford. 

Pen-téli-ean, a. Of, pertaining to, or obtained 
from, Mount Pentelicus, near Athens, famous for 
its fine marble quarries. 

Pént/house, 7. [Fr. pente, inclination, slope, for 

le, from Lat. pendere, to hang down, and Eng. 

se. Of. infra, and PENTROOF.] A shed standing 
aslope from the main wall or building; a lean-to. 

Had there not lurked under the penthouse of his eye that 

sly epicurean twinkle. . Scott. 


Pén/ti¢e, n. [It. pendice, a declivity, slope, from 
Lat. pendere, to hang down; Fr. appentis, a pent- 
house, shed.] A sloping roof. [Rare.] Wotton. 

Pén/tile, n. See PANTILE. 

Pén’tre-mite (49), n. [Fr. pentrémite.] (Paleon.) 
A fossil crinoid of a group occurring in the upper 
Devonian and the pe tee formation. Dana, 

Pént/roof, n. r. pente, inclina- —_ 
tion, slope, onanlce roof. Of. Pent- zz 
poe. A roof with a slope on one 
side only. 

Pén/-trough (-trof),n. A pen-stock. 

P2@/nult, or Pe-niilt’ (Synop., § 130), Poniroot 
nm. {Abbreviated from penultima. CHELOCE 
See infra.) (Gram. & Pros.) The last syllable but 
one of a word; the syllable preceding the final one. 

Pe-nilt’i-ma, n. Fae. (se. syllaba), from penulti- 
mus, penultimus, the last but one, from pene, al- 
most, and wltimus, the last; Fr. penultieme, Pr., 
Sp., & It. penultima.] The same as PENULT. 

Pe-niult/i-mate (45), a. [See supra.] Last but one; 
next before the last;—said especially of the last 
syllable but one of a word. 

Pe-nitilt/i-mate,n. The last syllable but one of a 
word; penult. 

Pentim/bra, 2. (Lat. pene, almost, and wmbra 
shade; Sp. penumbra, It. penombra, Fr. pénombre. 

1. An incomplete 
or partial shadow. 

2. (Astron.) The 
shadow cast, in an 
eclipse, where the 
light is partly, but not 





Penumbra. 
wholly, cut off by the ae 
intervening body; the ® 8¥; M, ea B,CDI, 


space of partial illu- 
mination between the umbra, or perfect shadow, on 
all sides, and the full light. 

(02> The faint shade surrounding the dark central por- 
tion of a solar spot is also sometimes called the penwm- 
bra, but more commonly the wmbra. 

3. (Paint.) The point of a picture where the 
shade blends with the light. Elmes. 

Pe-niim/bral, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a 
penumbra; partially illuminated. 

Pe-nii/ri-otis (89), a. [It. penurioso. See PENuRY.] 

1. Showing penury or scarcity; scanty; not 
bountiful or liberal; as, a penurious spring. 

2. Especially, excessively saving or sparing in the 
use of money; parsimonious to a fault; sordid. 

“A penurious niggard of his wealth.” Milton. 

Syn. — Avaricious ; covetous; parsimonious; miserly ; 
niggardly. See AVARICIOUS. 

Pe-nii/ri-otis-ly, adv. In a penurious or parsimo- 
nious manner; with scanty supply. 

Pe-nii/ri-otis-ness,n. The quality or state of being 
parsimonious ; scantiness ; parsimony ; a sordid dis- 
‘position to save money. 

Pén/i-ry,n. [Fr.pénurie, Sp.,It., & Lat. penuria, 
allied to Gr. metva, hunger, tevia, poverty, need, 
mévns, one who works for his daily bread, a poor 
man, from wévec$a:, to work for one’s daily bread, 
to be poor.] Absence of means or resources; want; 
privation ; indigence; poverty. 

Allinnocent, they were exposed to hardship and ache ; 

pret. 
It arises in neither from penury of thought. Landor. 

Pétn’wom/an, n.; pl. PEN’WOM/EN (-wim/en), A 
female writer; an authoress. 

Hard work is not fit for a penwoman. Johnson. 

P@/on,n. [Fr. péon, a foot-soldier in India, Sp. peon, 
one who travels on foot, a foot-soldier, a pawn in 
chess; Hind. piyadah, a foot-soldier. See PAwn.] 

1. A footman; a person of low rank; as, specific- 
ally, (@.) One traveling on foot; a pedestrian. 
(b.) A foot-soldier; hence, in India, a native con- 
stable. (c.) A day-laborer; a servant; especially, 
in Mexico, a debtor held by his creditor in a form of 
qualified servitude, to work out a debt; aserf. (d.) 
A piece used in the game of chess, representing a 
footman; a pawn. 

2. An East Indian wood used in ship-building. 
See Poon-woop. 

3. A hive of bees. Simmonds. 
Pé/on-age, n. The state or condition of a peon. 
P@/on-ied, a. Furnished or covered with peonies. 
P@/on-ism, n, The state or condition of a peon; 

peonage. D. Webster. 

P@/ony,n. [Gr. ratwvia, Lat. peonia, from Maiwv, 
a Peonian, from IIa:ovia, Peonia, a large country 
north of Macedonia; It. & Sp. peonia, A-S. pionie, 


peonie.] (Bot.) A plant of the genus Péonia, hay- 
ing beautiful, showy flowers. [Written also peony 
and piony.} 


Péo/ple (pe’pl), n. [O. Eng. peple, pople, popilie, 
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O. Fr. pople, pueple, N. Fr. peuple, Pr. pobdle, pobol, 
Sp. pueblo, Pg. povo, It. popolo, Lat. populus; 
whence Ger, pdbel, the mob, rabble, populace. } 

1. The body of persons who compose a commu- 
nity, tribe, nation, or race; an aggregate of individ- 
uals forming together a whole, 

To him shall the gathering of the people be. Gen. xlix. 10. 

The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their meat 
in the summer. Prov. Xxx. 25, 

Thou must prophesy again before many peoples, Rev. x. 11. 

Earth’s monarchs are her peoples. Whittier. 

te" People is a collective noun, generally construed 

with a plural verb, and only occasionally used in the plu- 
ral in the sense of nations or races. 

2. Hence, persons generally; an indefinite num- 
ber or class; folks; population or part of popula- 
tion ; —sometimes used as an indefinite subject of a 
verb, like on in French, and man in German. 

People were tempted to lend by great premiums and large 
interest. Swift. 

3. The mass of a community as distinguished 
from a special class, as the noble or clerical; the 
undistinguished crowd; the populace; the com- 
monalty; the vulgar. 

The knowing artist may judge better than the people. Waller. 
Myself shall mount the rostrum in his favor, 
And strive to gain his pardon from the people. Addison. 

One's peopie, or one’s own people (Script.), ancestors ; 
kindred; relations. 

Syn.—Perorie, NATION. When speaking of a state, 
we use people for the mass of the community, as distin- 
guished from their rulers, and zation for the entire polit- 
ical body, including the rulers. In another sense of the 
term, 2ation describes those who are descended from the 
same stock; and in this sense the Germans regard them- 
selves as one nation, though politically subject to differ- 
ent forms of government. 

If lawe stonde with the right, 
The people is glad, and stont upright. 
Mountains interposed 


Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. Cowper. 


Péo’ple (pé/pl), v. t. (or & p.p. PEOPLED; p. pr. 


Gower. 


& vb. nN. PEOPLING.] [O. Fr. popler, pupleer, N. Fr. 
peupler, Pr. & Sp. poblar, Pg. povoar, It. popolare.] 
To stock with inhabitants; to furnish with popula- 
tion; to populate. ‘ As the gay motes that people 
the sunbeams.” Milton. ‘‘ And peoples them with 
spirits of glorious aspect.” Jeffrey. 

Péo/plish (pé/plish), a. Vulgar. [0bs.] Chaucer. 

Pe-pas/tie, n. (Fr. pépastique, from Gr, teraivecy, 
to ripen, soften, suppurate.] (J/ed.) A medicine 
used to promote proper suppuration and granula- 
tion in wounds not healed by the first intention, and 
in ulcers. 

Pép/e-rime, )n. (It., from pepe, pevere, Lat. piper, 

Ptp’e-ri/no, pepper, so called on account of its 
color.] (Geol.) A volcanic rock, formed by the 
cementing together of sand, cinders, and the like. 

Pitp'lis,n. (Lat.,from Gr. rérAts.] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants including the water purslain. 

Pe@'po,n. (Lat., from zérwy, a kind of melon.] 
(Bot.) An indehiscent fruit, externally firm and in- 
ternally pulpy, as that of the cucumber, melon, 
squash, and the like, Gray. 

Pép’per,n. [A-S. pepor, peopor, pipor, Lat. piper, 
Gr. wézept, Skr. pippali, Hind. & Per. pilpil, Pr. & 
Sp. pebre, It. pepe, pevere, Fr. poivre, L. Ger. & D. 
peper, Dan. peber, Sw. peppar, Icel. pipar, H. Ger. 
pfeffer.| (Bot.) A climbing plant and its fruit, of 
the genus Piper, of which there are very numerous 
species. The leaves are oval, and the flowers white. 
Pepper has a strong, aromatic smell, and a hot, 
pungent taste. 

(@- There are four kinds of pepper—the black, the 
white, the long, and cu- 
bebs. The black pepper 
is the produce of Java, 
Sumatra, Ceylon, and oth- 
er Asiatic countries; the 
white pepper is the black 
pepper decorticated ; the 
long pepper is the fruit of 
a different species, also 
from the East Indies. It 
consists of numerous 
grains attached to a com- 
mon footstalk. Cubebs are 
brought from Java, Nepal, 
Sierra Leone, and the Isle 
of France. The name is 
also applied to a variety 
of plants of different gen- 
era, characterized by a hot, biting taste, resembling that 
of the pepper, especially to the Capsicum, which includes 
the red pepper, cherry pepper, Cayenne pepper, Guinea 
pepper, goat pepper, and other species. 

To take pepper in the nose, to take offense; to get an- 
gry. [0Obs.] Halliwell. 

Pép’per,v.t. [imp.& p.p.PEPPERED; p.pr.& vb.n. 
PEPPERING. ] 

1. To sprinkle with pepper. ‘ 

2. To pelt with shot; to cover with wounds as 
thick as the particles of pepper sprinkled on a dish; 
to mangle with blows. ‘I am peppered, I war- 
rant.” Shak. 

Pép/per-b6x, n. A small box, with a perforated 
lid, used for sprinkling pulverized pepper on food, 

Pép/per-brind,». A kind of mildew which affects 
grain; Uredo caries. 





Black Pepper (Piper nigrum). 


PERAMBULATION 


Pép/per-eaike, n. A kind of spiced cake or gin- 
gervread, 
Pép’per-ebrn, x. 
Reyee: pant 
. Hence, something of insignificant value; as, 
lands held at the rent of a pepper-corn. 
Pép’/per-grass, n. (Bot.) (a.) A trailing plant of 
the genus Pilularia. (b.) A plant of the genus 
Lepidium, a kind of cress, sometimes cultivated for 
the table ;— called also pepper-wort. 
Pép’per-idge, n. -[Sce Prrer1pGE.] (Bot.) The 
tupelo, or black gum, a tree with very tough wood, 
belonging to the genus Nyssa, 


1. The berry or fruit of the 


Pepperidge-bush, the barberry ; a shrub. See Bar- 
BERRY. 
Pép/’per-ing, a. Hot; pungent; angry. Swift. 
Pép/per-mint, n. [Eng. pep- , & . 







per and mint; Ger. pfeffer- > 
miinze.| (Bot.) An aromatic AY 
and pungent plant of the genus 
Mentha (M. piperita); also, a 
liquor distilled from the plant. 

Pép’per-mint-tree, 7. 
(Bot.) The Eucalyptus pipe- 
rita, a tree found in New 
South Wales. 

Pép’/per-mSth,n. (Entom.) 
A moth of the genus Biston, 
having small spots on its® 
wings resembling grains of 
pepper, whence the name. 

Pép/per-pot,n. 1. A muci- 
laginous soup or stew of veg- 
etables and cassareep, much 
esteemed in the West Indies. 

Simmonds. 

2. A table-box or pot with 

perforations, for holding and discharging ground 
pepper. 

Pép’per-saugce, . A condiment for the table made 
by steeping small red peppers in vinegar. 

Pép/per-wort (-wfirt),. A plant of the genus 
Lepidium ; pepper-grass. See PEPPER-GRASS. 

Pép/per-y, a. 1. Relating or pertaining to, or hay- 
ing the qualities of, pepper; hot; pungent. 

2. Easily made angry; irritable. 

Pép/sin, n. [Gr. réis, a cooking, digesting, diges- 
tion, from réxrew, wéccety, to cook, digest.] A sub- 
stance secreted by the stomach of animals, and 
present in the gastric juice. It is prepared arti- 
ficially from rennet. Graham. 

Pép/tie,a. (Gr. rexrixés, Lat. pepticus, Fr. peptique. 
See supra.| Relating to or promoting digestion; 
capable of being easily digested. Kitchener. 

Pép/tie, n. (Med.) An agent that promotes diges- 
tion. Dunglison. 

Pép’ties, n. sing. The doctrine of digestion. [See 
Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Pér, prep. [Lat.] Through; by means of; through 
the agency of; by; for; as, send the money per 
bearer; his wages were two dollars per day; they 
received so much per man; — often used in compo- 
sition as a prefix denoting through, passing, or over 
the whole extent, as in perambulate. It is used, in 
chemistry, with the signification very or fully, to 
the utmost extent, as in peroxide, a substance oxi- 
dated to the utmost degree; so also perchloride, &c. 

Per annum, by the year; in each successive year; an- 
nually.— Per centwm, by the hundred;— usually abbre- 
viated to per cent. — Per curiam (Law), by the court. — 
Per diem, by the day. — Per pais. [Norm. Fr.] (Law.) By 
the country, that is, by a jury.— Per pares. [Lat.] By 
one’s equals or peers; by the peers. — Per saliwm. Chat} 
By a leap or bound; by a sudden movement. 

Per-aet’, v. t. [Lat. peragere, peractum, from the 
prefix per, through, and agere, to act.] To per- 
form; to practice. [Obs.] 

Pér/a-etite’, a. ([Lat. peracutus, fr. the prefix per 
and acutus, sharp; Sp. peragudo.) Very sharp; 
very violent; as, a peracute fever. [Rare.] Harvey. 

Pér/ad-vént/iire, adv. [Prefix per, by, and ad- 
venture, q. V.; Fr. paraventure, It. peravventura.] 
By chance; perhaps; itmaybe. ‘If peradventure 
he speak against me.” Shak, 

Without peradventure, beyond doubt or question; in- 
dubitably; undoubtedly. ‘* Though men’s persons ought 
not to be hated, yet without all peradventure their prac- 
tices justly may.” South. 

Pér/a-grite, v. i. [Lat. peragrare, peragratum, 
from the prefix per, through, over, and ager, a field ; 
O. Sp. peragror. | To travel over or through; to 
wander; toramble. [0Obs.] 

Pér/a-gra/tion, n. [Lat. peragratio, Fr. péragra- 
tion.] The act of passing through any space; as, 
the peragration of the moon in her monthly revolu- 
tion. [Obs.] Browne. Holder. 

Per-im/bu-late, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. PERAMBU- 
LATED; p. pr. & vb. n. PERAMBULATING.] = [Lat. 
perambulare, perambulatum, from the prefix per, 
through, and ambulare, to walk; Pr. perambular.! 
To walk through or over; to traverse for the pur. 
pose of surveying or examining something; to visit 
as overseer, inspector, or the like ; hence, to go 
round or about. 

Per-im/bu-la/tion, n. [Fr. pérambulation.] 

1. The act of perambulating, or of passing or 
walking through or over; a traveling survey or in- 
spection. 


Foppommiay 


(Mentha piperita). 
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PERAMBULATOR 


9. A district within which a person has the right 
of inspection; jurisdiction. Holiday. 

3. An annual survey of boundaries, as of a town, 
a parish, or the like, 

Per-im/bu-la/tor, n. 1. One who 
perambulates. 

2. An instrument for measuring 
distances. It consists of a wheel, 
with an apparatus of clock-work, 
and a dial-plate, upon which the 
distance traveled over is shown by 
an index. P. Cyc. 

3. A low carriage for a child, 
propelled from behind. Simmonds. Perambulator. (2.) 

Pér/bend, n. Sce PERPENDER. 

Pérled, n. [(Lat.] (Jchth.) A genus of fishes, in- 
cluding the perch. 

Pétr-eiir/bu-ret-ed,a. (Chem.) Having amaximum 
of carbon; combined with the greatest possible pro- 
portion of carbon. 

Per-eaise’, ado. [From Lat. per, by, and casus, a 
falling, an event, accident. See CASE.] Perhaps; 





perchance. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Pér¢ce/a-ble, a. [Eng. pierce, Fr. percer.] Capa- 
ble of being pierced; penetrable. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Pér’ce-ant, a. [Fr. per¢gant, p. pr. of percer, to 
pierce.] Piercing; penetrating. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Per-céiv’a-ble, a. Capable of being perceived; dis- 
cernible by the mind; cognizable; perceptible. 

Per-céiv’a-bly, adv. Ina perceivable manner; so 
as to be perceived. 

Per-¢éiv/ance, n. Power of perceiving. [Obs.] 

Per-céive’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. PERCEIVED; p.pr.& 
vb. nN. PERCEIVING.] [O. Fr. percevoir, percever, 
perceveir, perzoiwwre, perchoivre, Pr. percebre, Sp. 
percebir, percibir, Pg. perceber, O. It. percipere, 
Lat. percipere, from the prefix per and capere, to 
take, receive. ] 

1. To obtain knowledge of through the senses; 
to receive impressions from by means of the bodily 
organs; to cognize the sensible qualities of. 

When a ship just begins to appear on the utmost verge of 
the horizon, we may at first be dubious whether we perceive 
it or not. Reid. 

2. To take intellectual cognizance of; to appre- 
hend as presented to the mind; to be convinced of 
by direct intuition; to see to be true; to note; to 
remark; to behold; to discern. 

Fair lady, perceive I speak sincerely. Shak. 


Till we ourselves see it with our own eyes, and perceive it 
by our own understanding, we are in the dark. Locke. 


3. To be affected by ; to receive impressions 
from. 


The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of the 
matter of tempests before the air below. acon. 


Syn.—To discern; distinguish; observe; see; fecl; 
know; understand. —To PERCEIVE, DISCERN. To per- 
ceive a thing is to apprehend it as presented to the 
senses or the intellect; to discern is to mark differences, 
or to see a thing as distinguished from others around it. 
We may perceive aman and a woman afar off without 
being able to discern which is the one and which the 
other. Discern, however, is more commonly used ina 
figurative sense. We perceive that which is clear or ob- 
vious; we discern that which is remote, or which re- 
quires much attention to get an idea of it. ‘‘ We perceive 
by a person's looks and words what he intends; we dis- 
cern the drift of his actions. We perceive light, darkness, 
colors, or the truth or falsehood of any thing. We discern 
characters, motives, the tendency and consequences of 
actions, &c. A child may perceive accarding to the quick- 
ness of its senses; itis the act of a man to discern ac- 
cording to the measure of his knowledge and under- 
standing.” Crabb. 


Per-¢éiv/er, nm. One who perceives, feels, or ob- 


serves. 
Per-cént/age,n. [From per cent, Lat. per centwm. 
See Cent.] (Com.) The allowance, duty, or com- 


mission on a hundred. 
Pér’cept, n. [See supra.] 
ceived. Sir W. Haimilton. 
Per-cép’ti-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. perceptibilité.] 
1. The state or quality of being perceptible; as, 
the perceptibility of light or labor. 
2. Perception. [Rare.] More. 
Per-cép/ti-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. perceptible, It. per- 
cettibile, See PPRCEIVE.] Capable of being per- 
ceived; of a nature to impress the bodily organs; 
coming under the cognizance of the senses; dis- 
cernible; perceivable. 
Per-cép!ti-bly, adv. Ina perceptible manner; so 
as to be perceived; evidently; notably. 
The woman decays perceptibly every week. Pope. 


Per-cép/tion, n. [Lat. perceptio, Fr. perception, 
Sp. percepcion, It. percezione. See PERCEIVE.] 

1. The act of perceiving; cognizance by the senses 
or intellect; apprehension by the bodily organs or 
by the mind of what is presented to them; discern- 
ment; cognition. 

2. (Psychology.) The faculty of perceiving; the 
faculty or peculiar part of man’s constitution, by 
which he has knowledge through the medium or 
instrumentality of the bodily organs; the act of ap- 
prehending material objects or qualities through 
the senses. As thus used, perception proper, or the 
act of knowledge, is distinguished from sensation 
proper, or the sensible affection which is its invaria- 
ble accompaniment. Sir W. Hamilton. 


That which is per- 
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3. The state of being affected, or capability of 
being affected, by something external; sensation. 
Obs. 
[ ae experiment discovers perception in plants. Bacon. 
te" “ The word perception is, in the language of phi- 
losophers previous to Reid, used in a very extensive sig- 
nification. By Descartes, Malebranche, Locke, Leibnitz, 
and others, it is employed in a sense almost as unexclu- 
sive as consciousness, in its widest signification. By Reid 
this word was limited to our faculty acquisitive of knowl- 
edge, and to that branch of this faculty whereby, through 
the senses, we obtain a knowledge of the external world, 
But his limitation did not stop here. In the act of exter- 
nal perception he distinguished two elements, to which 
he gave the names of perception and sensation. He ought 
perhaps to have called these perception proper and sen- 
sation proper, when employed in his special meaning.” 
Sir W. Hamilton. 

Per-cép/tive, a. [Sp. perceptivo, Pr. perceptiu, 
Fr. perceptif.}] Having the faculty of perceiving; 
relating to the act or power of perceiving; used in 
perception, ‘His perceptive and reflective facul- 
ties jwere) naturally of remarkable keenness and 
depth.” Motley. 

Pér’cep-tiv’i-ty,n. The quality of being percep- 
tive; faculty of perception. ocke, 

Pérch (14), x. [Written also pearch.] [Fr. perche, 
Sp., It., & Lat. 
perca, Gr. népkn, 
so called from its 
dusky color, from 
mépkos, dark-col- 
ored, dusky; A-S. 
bears, D. baars, 
Ger.barsch, bars.] 
(Ichth.) An acan- 
thopterygious fish 
of several species, 
of the genus Perca, inhabiting both fresh and salt 
water. They have powerful dorsal fins, with strong 
and sharp spines. The scales are moderately large, 
with the posterior edge toothed. 

(@¥- The name is also applied to several other species 
of fishes. The common perch of Eastern North America 
is the Labrax rufus ; the yellow perch, Perca flavescens. 
The black perch of the American seas is the Centropristis 
nigricans, called also sea-bass. The blue perch is the 
Ctenolambrus coeruleus of the scomber family. 

Pérch, n. [Fr. perche, Sp. percha, pertiga, pertica, 
It. & Lat. pertica. | 

1. A pole; along staff; a rod. 

2. A measure of length containing five yards and 
ahalf; arod; as, (a.) (Land or Square Measure.) 
A square rod; the fortieth part of an acre. (0.) 
(Solid Measure.) A mass 16} feet long, and a foot 
each in height and in breadth, or 164 cubic feet. 

3. A pole for fowls to alight and rest upon; aroost. 

4. (Arch.) A bracket. Weale. 

Pérch, v.i. [imp. & p. p. PERCHED (ptrcht); p.pr. 
& vb.n.PERCHING.| [Fr.percher. See supra.] To 
light or settle on a fixed body, asa bird; to sit or 
roost. 

Pérch, v.¢. To place on a fixed object or perch. 

Per-chang¢e’, adv. By chance ; perhaps ; perad- 
venture. 

Pérch’er,n». (Ornith.) One of an order of birds 
which perch or light on trees, &c. These have four 
toes, three before and one behind. Kirby. 

Pérch/’er, n. ee PERCH, a pole. | 
anciently used in England; also, a larger sort of 
wax candle, which was usually set on the altar. 
[ Obs.] Bailey. 

Per-ehl0/rate (45, 89),m. (Chem.) A compound of 
perchloric acid with a base. 

Per-ehlo/rie (-k10/rik), a. ( Chem.) Containing one 
equivalent of chlorine to seven equivalents of oxy- 
gen ; — said of a certain acid. Silliman. 

Pérch/-pést, n. A small, crustaceous animal that 
attaches itself to the mouth of a perch. Kirby. 

Per-cip’/i-ence, n. [O.It. percipenza.] The qual- 
ity or act of being percipient; perception. 

Per-cip/i-ent, a. [Lat. percipiens, p. pr. of perci- 
pere. See PERCEIVE.] Having the faculty of per- 
eeption; perceiving; as, animals are percipient be- 
ings; mere matter is not percipient. 

Per-¢ip/i-ent, n. One who perceives, or has the 
faculty of perception. More. 

Per-elodge’,n. [O. Fr. percilose, from the prefix per 
and clausus, p. p. of claudere, to shut, end.] 

1. Conclusion. [Obs.] Raleigh. 

2. An inclosure; a railing. Weale. 

3. A curved bench-back; a screen. 

Péyr’eoid,a. [Fr. percoide, from Gr. réoxn, a perch, 
and efdos, form.] (Jchth.) Resembling the perch; 
of the perch family. 

Pétr’/eo-late,v.t. [imp. & p.p.PERCOLATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PERCOLATING.] [Lat. percolare, percola- 
tum, from the prefix per, through, and colare, to 
strain.] To strain through; to cause to pass through 
small interstices, as a liquor; to filter. 

Pér/co-late, v. i. To pass through small inter- 
stices; to filter; as, water percolates through a 
porous stone. 

Pér/eola/tion, n. [Lat. percolatio.] The act of 
percolating, or filtering, or of passing through small 
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Common Perch. 


interstices, as liquor through felt or a porous stone; | 


filtration; straining. 
Percolation is intended for the purification of liquors. Bacon. 
Péyr’eo1a/tor, n. A filtering machine. 


A Paris candle | 





Francis. | 


PEREGRINATION 


Per-efir/so-ry,a. [From Lat. percursor, one who 
runs through, from percurrere, percursum, to run 
through, from the pref. per, through, and currere, to 
run.] Running over slightly or in haste; cursory. 

Per-etiss’,v.t. |imp.&p.p.PERCUSSED (per-kulst’); 
p. pr. & vb. n. PERCUSSING.] [Lat. percutere, per- 
cussum, from the prefix per, through, and quatere, 
to shake, strike; It. percuotere, Pr. percutir, Sp. 
percudir.| To strike forcibly; to strike upon; to 
come into collision with. [Zare.] Bacon. 

Per-etts/sion (-ktish/un), n. [Lat. percussio, Fr. 
percussion, Pr. percussio, percutio, Sp. percusion, 
It. percussione. See supra.] 

1. The act of percussing, or of striking one body 
against another; the bringing or coming of two 
bodies violently together; forcible collision, espe- 
cially such as gives a sound or report. 

2. Hence, the effect of violent collision; vibratory 
shock; impression of sound on the ear. 

3. (Med.) The act of determining the condition 
of an internal organ by the sound given when the 
external surface is gently knocked upon. 


Center of percussion. See CEN- 
TER. — Percussion-bullet, a bullet 
made by placing a small quantity of 
percussion powder in a copper en- 
velope in the point of an ordinary 
ee bullet. — Percussion- S 
cap, a small copper cap or cup, con- . 
fale fulmin ate powaer: and used Pereussion-bullet, 
in a percussion-lock to explode gunpowder. — Percus- 
ston-lock, a lock of a gun in which gunpowder is exploded 
by fire obtained from the Th 
percussion of fulminat- F 
ing powder. — Percussion- 
match, a match which ig- 
nites by percussion. —Per- 
cusston-powder, powder 
composed of such materi- 
als as to ignite by slight 
percussion ; fulminating 
powder. 

Per-etis/sive, a. [It. percussivo, Pr. percussiu, Fr. 
percussif.} Striking against; as, percussive force, 
Per-eti/tient (-shent), n. [Lat. percutiens, p. pr. 
of percutere ; It. percuziente, percussente, Sp. per- 
cuciente. See PERcuss.] ‘That which strikes, or 
has power to strike. Bacon. 
Pér/di-foil, n. [Lat. perdere, to lose, and folium, 
leaf.] A plant that annually loses or drops its 
leaves; a deciduous plant; — opposed to evergreen. 

The passion-flower of America, and the jasmine of Malabar, 
which are evergreens in their native climates, become perdi- 
Joils when transplanted into Britain. arton. 

Per-di’tion (-dish/un), n. [Lat. perditio, from per- 
dere, perditum, to ruin, to lose, from the pref. per, 
through, and dare, to give; Fr. perdition, Pr. per- 
dicio, Sp. perdicion, It. perdizione. | Z 

1. Entire loss; utter destruction; ruin. ‘‘The 
perdition of the Turkish fleet.” Shak. 

2. The utter loss of the soul, or of final happi- 
ness in a future state ; future misery or eternal death. 
If we reject the truth, we seal our own perdition. J. M. Mason. 


Per-di/tion-a-ble, a. Capable of being ruined; 








Percussion-lock. 


worthy of perdition. [Rare.] Pollok. 
Per-da@’, or Pér/du, 2. One who is placed on the 
watch or in ambush. Shak. 


Per-dii’, or Ptr/du, a. [Fr. perdu, f. perdue, 
Per-diie’, or Pér/due, lost, p. p. of perdre, to 
lose; Lat. perdere. See Pane 
1. Lost to view; in concealment; close. 


Object not that it is unfitting he should lie perdue who is to 


walk the round. Fuller. 
The moderator, out of view, 
Beneath the desk had lain perdue. Trumbull. 


2. Abandoned; employed on desperate purposes ; 
accustomed to desperate enterprises. Beau. f Fl. 
Per-dii/el-Ism, )n. [Lat. perduellio, fr. the prefix 
Per-dii/el-lion, § per, and duellwm or bellwn, war, 
from duo, two.] Treason. 
Pétr/du-lots, a. [Fr. perdu, lost. See supra.] Lost; 
thrown away. [Obs.] Bramhall. 
Per-diiv’/a-ble (Synop., § 130),a. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. 
perdurable, It. perdurabile, from Lat. perdurare, 
to last or hold out, from the prefix per, through, and 
durare, to last. 
ing long. [Obs. 
Per-diir’/a-bly, adv. Very durably. [bed Shak, 
Per-dar/an¢e, 7. Long continuance. [Obs.] 
Pétr/du-ra/tion, n. [See supra.] Long continuance ; 
Obs. Ainsworth, 
Pér’dy, ans [Fr. pardi, for par Dieu, by God.] 


Shak. 


Pér’die, Certainly ; verily ; in truth ;.. truly. 
Piir’die, [ Obs.] Spenser. 
Pér/’e-gal, a. [Prefix per, very, and Fr, égal, equal. | 
Fully equal. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Pér’e-gri-nate, v.i. [Lat. peregrinari, peregrina- 
tus, It. peregrinare, pellegrinare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. 
peregrinar, Fr. pérégriner, See PEREGRINE.] To 
travel from place to place, or from one country to 
another; to livein a foreign country. 
Pévr/e-gri-nate, a. Having traveled; foreign. [ Obs. 
Pér/e-gri-ni/tion, n. [Lat. peregrinatio, Fr. péré- 
grination, Pr. peregrinacio, Sp. peregrinacion, it. 
peregrinazione, pellegrinazione.| A traveling from 
one country to another; a wandering; abode in 
foreign countries. 
It should not be strange to us if in this our peregrination we 
do meet with rough passages. Burton. 
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PEREGRINATOR ° 


Ptr/e-gri-na/tor, n. [Lat., It. peregrinatore.} A 
traveler into foreign countries. 

Pév’e-grine (-grin), a. [Lat. peregrinus, from pere- 
gre, abroad, from the prefix per, through, over, and 
ager, agrt, a territory, field; It. peregrino, pelle- 
grino, Bp. & Pg. peregrino, Pr. pelegrin, pelegri, 
peri, O. Fr. pérégrin.|] Foreign; not native. [ Obs.] 

Bacon. 

Peregrine falcon (Ornith.), a species of hawk, or fal- 
con ; Falco peregrinus. See FALCcon. 

Pévr’e-grine, n. <A peregrine falcon. See FALCON. 

Lat. peregrinitas, Fr. péré- 
grinité, Sp. peregrinidad, It. peregrinita.] Strange- 
ness. [Obs. , Cook. 

Per-Empt/ (84), v.¢. [Lat. perimere, peremptum, to 
take away entirely, to destroy, from the prefix per, 
thoroughly, and O, Lat. emere, to take.] (Law.) 
To kill; to crush or destroy. [Obs.] Ayliffe. 

Per-émp/tion (84), n. [Lat. peremptio, Fr. péremp- 
tion. See supra.] <A killing; a quashing; nonsuit. 

S. Ayliffe. 

Pér’emp-to-ri-ly, adv. [From eerie. In 
a peremptory manner; absolutely; positively. 
Never judge peremptorily on first appearances. S. Richardson. 

Pér/emp-to-ri-ness, 7. The quality of being per- 
emptory ; positiveness ; absolute decision; dog- 
matism. 

Peremptoriness is of two sorts: one, a magisterialness in 
matters of opinion; the other, a positiveness in matters of 
fact. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Pér’emp-to-ry (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. perempto- 
rius, destructive, deadly, decisive, final; Fr. pér- 
emptoire, Pr. peremptori, Pg. peremptorio, Sp. & 
It. perentorio, See PEREMPT.] 

1. Precluding debate or expostulation; express ; 
positive ; absolute; decisive; authoritative, ‘‘ Brief- 
ly, then, for we are peremptory.” Shak. 

Think of heaven with hearty purposes and peremptory de- 
signs to get thither. Bp. Taylor. 

2. Positive in opinion or judgment; dogmatical ; 
as, the genuine eftect of sound learning is to make 
men less peremptory in their determinations. 

Peremptory challenge (Law), a challenge, or right of 
challenging jurors, without showing cause. 

Syn.—Decisive; express; absolute; authoritative; 
arbitrary; dogmatical. 

Per-én/ni-al, a. ([Lat. perennis, that lasts the 
whole year through, fr. the prefix per, through, and 
annus, year; O. Fr. pérenne, It. perenne, Sp. pe- 
renne, perennal. | 

1. Lasting or continuing without cessation 
through the year. 

2. Hence, continuing without stop or intermis- 
sion; perpetual; unceasing; never failing. 

The perennial existence of bodies corporate, and their for- 
tunes, are things particularly suited to a man who has long 
views. Burke. 

3. (Bot.) Continuing more than two years; as, a 
perennial stem or root. Martyn. 

Syn.—Perpetual; unceasing; never-failing; unfail- 
ing; ceaseless; constant; enduring; permanent; unin- 
terrupted; continual. 

Per-én/ni-al, n. (Bot.) A plant which lives or con- 
tinues more than two years, whether it retains its 
leaves or not. 

Per-én/ni-ally, adv. Continually; without ceas- 
ing. 

Per-én/ni-brin/chi-ate, a. [Lat. perennis, per- 
petual, and branchie, gills.|  (Physiol.) Having 
pbranchie or gills through life, as certain inferior 
amphibians, like the Proteus. Carpenter. 

Per-én/ni-ty, n. [Lat. perennitas, Fr. perennité, 
It. perennita, Sp. perennidad.] The quality of be- 
ing perennial; lasting continuance. 

Pér/er-ra/tion, n. [Lat. pererrare, pererratum, 
to wander through, fr. the prefix per, through, and 
errare, to wander.]| A wandering or rambling 
through various places. Howell. 

Pévr/feet (14, 115), a. [Lat. perfectus, p. p. of perji- 
cere, to carry to the end, to perform, finish, from the 
prefix per, through, and facere, to make, do; Sp. 
perfecto, Pg. perfeito, It. perfetto, Pr. perfeit, O. 
Fr. perfect, parfeit, parfit, N. Fr. parfait. ] 

1. Brought to consummation or completeness ; 
carried through; completed; filled up; full. 

Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife, and perfect in my listening ear. Milton. 
My strength is made perfect in weakness. 2 Cor. xii. 9. 

2. Especially, not defective; having all that is 
requisite to its nature and kind; without deficiency 
or blemish; finished; complete; consummate; as, 
a perfect statue ; a perfect likeness; a perfect work; 
a perfect system. ‘‘ As full, as perfect, in a hair as 
heart.” Pope. 

God made thee perfect, not immaculate. Milton. 

3. Hence, specifically, (a.) Complete in moral ex- 
eellences. 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heayen is perfect. Matt. v. 48 

6.) In one’s senses; sane. Beau. gf Fl. (c.) (Bot.) 
aving nothing abortive as regards the flower ; hay- 
ing both stamens and pistils. Gray. 

Perfect cadence (Mus.), a complete and satisfactory 
close in the harmony. — Perfect chord, a concord or union 
of sounds which is perfectly coalescent and agreeable to 
the ear, as the fifth and the octave; a perfect conso- 
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nance. — Penfect number (Arith.), anumber equal to the 
sum of all its divisors, as the number 6. Brande. — Per- 
JFect tense (Gram.), a tense which expresses an act com- 
pleted; the preterit tense. 

Syn.—Finished; consummate; complete; faultless; 
blameless; unblemished. 

Pétr/feet, or Per-féet/ (115), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. PER- 
FECTED; p.pr.& vb. n. PERFECTING.] [Lat. peryi- 
cere, perfectum, It. perfettare, perfeztonare, Sp. 
perficionar, perfeccionar, Fr. perfectionner.] To 
finish or complete, so as to leave nothing wanting; 
to give to any thing all that is requisite to its nature 
and kind; to make consummate. 

If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is 
perfected in us. John iv. 12. 

Inquire into the nature and properties of things, and there- 
by perfect our ideas of distinct species. Locke. 

Syn.—To finish ; accomplish ; complete ; consum- 
mate. 

Ptr/feet-er, or Per-féct/er, n. 
perfect. 


One who makes 
Broome. 
Per-féet/i-bil/i-an, n. One who holds to perfecti- 
bility. Ed. Rev. 
Per-téet/i-bil/i-ty, n. Ee perfectibilité, Sp. per- 
Sectibilidad, It. perfettibilita.] The quality of being 
perfectible. 

Per-féet/i-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. perfectibdle, It. perfet- 
tibile.| Capable of becoming or being made per- 
fect, or of arriving at the utmost perfection of the 
species. 

Per-fée/tion,n. [Lat. perfectio, Fr. perfection, Pr. 
perfectio, Sp. perfeccion, It. perfezione. | 

1. The state of being perfect or complete, so that 
nothing requisite is wanting ; completed culture, 
skill, or moral excellence; full possession of any 
thing desirable; perfectness; as, perfection in an 
art or science; perfection in a system of morals. 

2. A quality, endowment, or acquirement com- 
pletely excellent, or of great worth; an inherent 


attribute of supreme or divine excellence, ‘‘ Wed- 
ded the adorned of all perfections.” Shak. 
What tongue can her perfections tell? Sidney. 


To perfection, in the highest degree of excellence; per- 
fectly; as, to imitate a model do perfection. 

Per-fée/tion, v. ¢. [Fr. perfectionner.] To com- 
plete; to make perfect. [Obs.] 

Per-fée/tion-al, a. 1. Pertaining to perfection. 

2. Made complete; perfected. [Obs.] Pearson. 

Per-fée/tion-ate, v. ¢. To make perfect; to per- 
fect. [Rare.] Dryden. 

Per-fée/tion-a/tion, n. The act of perfecting or 
making perfect. 

Per-fé¢/tion-ism, 1, 
tionists. 

Per-fée/tion-ist, m. One pretending to have at- 
tained to moral perfection; one who believes that 
some persons actually attain to moral perfection in 
the present life. 

Per-fée/tion- ment, n. [Fr. perfectionnement.] 
The act of perfecting or making perfect, or the 
state of being perfect. I. Taylor. 

Per-féet/ive,a. [Sp.perfectivo, It. perfettivo.| 

1. Calculated or tending to perfect; conducing to 
make perfect or bring to perfection; — usually fol- 
lowed by of. ‘“‘If England, in our memory, hath 
been sensible of a perfective alteration in her 
churches.” Fuller. 
Praise and adoration are actions perfective of the soul. More. 

2. (Gram.) Expressing completed or momentary 
action ; — said of some forms of the verb. 

Per-féet/ive-ly, adv. Ina perfective manner. 

Pér/feet-ly, adv. In aperfect manner or degree; 
to perfection; completely; totally; exactly; accu- 
rately. ‘‘ How perfectly I love her.” Shak, ‘ Sin- 
cerely good and perfectly divine.” Milton. 

Pér'feet-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
perfect ; perfection ; completeness ; consummate 
excellence; fullness; completion. 

And, above all these things, put on charity, which is the 
bond of perfectness. Col. iii. 14. 

Per-fi/cient, a. Efficient; effectual. [Rare.] 

Per-fi/ciemt (-fish/ent), n. [Lat. perficiens, p. pr. 
of perficere, to perform. See PERFECT.] One who 
performs a work ; especially, one who endows a 
charity. 

Per-fid/i-otts, a. 
perfidioso. | 

1. Guilty of, or involving, perfidy; violating good 
faith or vows; false to trust or confidence reposed ; 
treacherous; faithless; false; dishonest; as, a per- 
jidious agent; a perfidious friend. ‘‘ A most per- 
Jidious slave.” Shak, 

2. Proceeding from treachery, or consisting in 
breach of faith; as, a perjfidious act, ‘Involved in 
this perjfidious fraud.” Milton. 

3. Guilty of violated allegiance; as, a penjidious 
citizen; a man perjfidious to his country. 

-— Treacherous ; faithless ; unfaithful ; false- 
hearted; disloyal; traitorous. 

Per-fid/i-otis-ly, adv. In a perfidious manner; 
treacherously; by breach of faith or allegiance. 

Per-fid/i-otis-mess, n. The quality of being per- 
fidious; treachery; traitorousness; breach of faith, 
vows, or allegiance. 

Pétr/fi-dy,n. [Fr. perfidie, It., Sp., & Lat. perfidia, 
from Lat. perfidus, faithless, from the prefix per, 
through, beyond, and jidus, faithful; It. & Sp. per- 


The doctrine of the Perfec- 
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jido, Fr. perfide.] The act of violating faith, a 
promise, vow, or allegiance; faithlessness; treach- 
ery; the violation of a trust reposed. ‘Such waa 
his perfidy to this sacred engagement.” De Quincey. 

Per-tix’, v. t. To fix; to scttle; to agree upon. 
[ Obs. and rare.) 

Take heed, as you are gentlemen, this quarrel 
Sleep till the hour perfixed. Beau. &§ Fl, 

Pér/fla-ble, a. (hat, perflabilis, O. Fr. perflable. 
See infra.| Capable of being blown through. [ Obs. ] 

Per-flate’,v.t. [Lat. perflare, perflatum, from the 
prefix per, through, and flare, to blow.] To blow 
through. [Obs.] Harvey. 

Per-fla/tion, 2. [Lat. perflatio.] The act of per- 
flating, or blowing through. [Obs.] Woodward. 

Per-f0/li-ate, a. {From Lat. prefix per, 
through, and foliwm, leaf; Fr. perfo- 
lié.} (Bot.) Surrounding the stem at 
the base; as, a perfoliate leaf. 

Pér/fo-rate, v. t. fimp. & p. p. PERFO- 
RATED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. PERFORATING. | 
[Lat. perforare, perforatum, from the 
prefix per, through, and forare, to bore; 
It. perforare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. perforar, 
Fr. perforer.) To bore through; to 
pierce with a pointed instrument ; to 
penetrate ; to make a hole or holes 
through by boring or driving. 

Pér/fo-rate, a. (Bot.) Pierced with 

Pér/fo-ra/ted, holes, or having transparent dots 
resembling holes, 

Pér/fo-ra/tion, n. [Fr. perforation, Pr. perfora- 
cio, Sp. perforacion, It. perforazione. | 

1. The act of perforating, or of boring or piercing 
through. 

2. A hole or aperture passing through any thing, 
or into the interior of a substance. 

Pér/fo-ra-tive, a. [Fr. perforatif, Pr. perforatiu, 
Sp. perforativo.] Waving power to perforate or 
pierce, 

Pér/fo-ra/tor, n. [Fr. perforateur.] An instru- 
ment that bores or perforates. 

Per-force’,adv. [Lat. per, through, by, and Eng. 
force; Fr. par force.| By force or violence; vio- 
lently; of necessity ; absolutely. 

Bring him on perforce 
To speak to their affliction. Akenside. 

Per-forg¢e’, v.t. To force; tocompel. [Obs.] 

Per-foOrm’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PERFORMED; p. p7. 
& vb. nN. PERFORMING.] [O. Eng. performe, par- 
forme, parfourme, parfournen, O. Fr. parforner, 
parfornir, parfournir, to finish, complete; Fr. par, 
through, and fowrnir, to furnish, complete. Cf. Lat. 
performare, to form thoroughly, O. Ir. performer, 
to form, finish. See aan 

1. To carry through; to bring to completion; to 
achieve; to accomplish; to execute; to do. 

What in an age they with incessant toil 
And hands innumerable scarce perform. Milton, 

2. To execute; to discharge; to fulfill; as, to per- 
form a duty or office ; to perform a covenant, prom- 
ise, or contract; to perform a vow. 

The parching air 
Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire, Milton. 

Syn.—To accomplish; do; act; transact; achieve; 
execute; discharge; fulfill; effect; complete. See Ac- 
COMPLISH. 

Per-f6rm/, v.i. To actapart; to acquit one’s self 
in any work; especially, to play upon a musical in- 
strument, to go through with a public part, as ina 
drama, pantomime, or other exhibition of skill and 
capacity; as, the player performs well in different 
characters; the musician performs well on the or- 
gan. 

Per-f6rm/a-ble, a. Admitting of being performed 
or done; capable of being executed or fulfilled; 
practicable. 

Per-fOrm/anc¢e, n. 1. The act of performing, or 
the condition of being performed; execution or com- 
pletion of any thing; achievement ; accomplish- 
ment; as, the performance of work or of an un- 
dertaking; the performance of duty. 

2. That which is performed or accomplished; 
achievement; action; deed; act; especially, an act 
of an elaborate or public character; an exhibition. 

His musical performances, indeed, were not to the taste of 
the Italians. Macaulay. 

Syn.—Completion; consummation; execution; ac- 
complishment; achievement; production; work; act; 
action; deed; exploit; feat. 

Per-f6rm/er, n. One who performs; an actor; es- 
pecially, one who shows skill and training in an art, 
as music, the drama, &c. 

Pér’fri-eate, v. t. [Lat. perfricare, perfricatum, 
from the prefix per, through, and fricare, to rub.]} 
Torub over. [Obs.] 

PerAdti/ma-to-ry, a. [From perfume.] Bestowing 
perfume or odor; perfuming. Leigh. 

Pér/fiime, or Per-fitime’ (115) (Synop., § 130), n. 
[Sp. perfume, Fr. parfum, from Lat. per, through, 
thoroughly, and jfwmus, smoke, fume ; It. pro- 
Sumo.) 

1. The scent, odor, or odoriferous particles emit- 
ted from sweet-smelling substances ; fragrance ; 
aroma, 

No rich perfumes refresh the fruitful field. Pope. 

2. A substance that emits a scent or odor wlich 
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affects agreeably the organs of smelling, ‘ An am- 
ber scent of odorous perfume.” Milton. 
Per-fiime’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PERFUMED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. PERFUMING.] [Sp. perfumar, Fr. parfumer, 
It. profumare.] ‘To fill or impregnate with a grate- 
ful odor; to scent. 
And Carmel’s flowery top perfumes the skies. Pope. 
Per-fiim/er, n. 1. One who, or that which, per- 
fumes. 
2. One whose trade it is to sell perfumes. Bacon. 
Per-fiim/er-y, n. [Sp. perfumeria, It. profumeria. | 
1. Perfumes in general. 
2. The preparation of perfumes. 
Per-fiine/to-ri-ly, adv. Ina perfunctory manner ; 
in a manner to satisfy external form; carelessly; 


negligently. 
Per-fiine/to-ri-mness,7. Negligent performance ; 
carelessness. Whitlock. 


Per-fiine’to-ry (Synop., § 1380), a [Lat. perfunc- 
torius, from perfunctus, dispatched, p. p. of per- 
fungi, to discharge, dispatch, from per, through, 
and fungi, to perform; Sp. perfunctorio, It. perfun- 
torio.] Done without interest or zeal, and merely 
to get rid of a duty; performed mechanically and as 
a thing of rote; hence, indifferent; slight; careless ; 
negligent. 

‘The medical profession, in the daily practice of Bue like 
every other profession . . . becomes perfunctory. . Laylor. 

Per-tinet/i-rate, v.t. To perform in a perfunc- 
tory manner; to do mechanically or negligently. 

Per-fiise’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PERFUSED; p. pr. & 
vb, 2. PERFUSING.] [Lat. perfundere, perfusum, 
from the prefix per, through, and fundere, to pour. ] 
To sprinkle, pour, or spread over. [Rare.] Harvey. 

Per-fii/sion, n. The act of perfusing; the act of 
pouring or sprinkling over. 

Per-fii’/sive, a, Sprinkling; adapted to spread or 
sprinkle. 

Pér/ga-mé/ne-otis, a. [Lat. pergamena, 
PARCHMENT.] Like parchment. 

Pér'&e,v.i. [Lat. pergere, to proceed.] To go; to 
proceed ;— used chiefly in the imperative as an ex- 
clamation, go on! on! 

Pér!go-la,n. Pe (Ane. Arch.) A sort of gal- 

Pér'gu-la,n. (Lat.] lery or balcony in a house, 
Some suppose it to be an arbor in a garden, or a 
terrace overhanging one. Brande. 
Near this is a pergola, or stand built to view the sports. Hvelyn. 

Per-haps’, adv. (Lat. per, through, by, and Eng. 
hap.| By chance; itmay be; peradventure ; possibly. 
Perhaps her love, perhaps her kingdom, charmed him. Smith. 

Ptr/i, A prefix from the Greek epi, around, and 
used in many words derived from the Greek, and 
signifying with, around, about, near, and the like, 

Pé’ri, n.; pl. PE/RIS. [Zend pairiki, Per. peri, a 
female genius, a fairy.} (Per. Myth.) An imagina- 
ry being of the female sex, like an elf or fairy, rep- 
resented as a descendant of fallen angels, excluded 
from paradise till their penance is accomplished. 

Pév/i-a/gua, n. See PrroGueE. 

Pér/i-inth, n. [Fr. périanthe, It. perianto, perian- 
zo, N. Lat. perianthium ; fr. Gr. repi, around, about, 
and dySos, flower.}] (Bot.) (a.) That calyx which en- 
velops only a single flower, and is immediately con- 
tiguous toit. (b.) The leaves of the flower general- 
ly, especially when the calyx and corolla are not 
readily distinguished, 

Pér/i-ain/thi-tim, n. 
ANTH. 

Pér/i-apt, n. [Fr. périapte, It. periapto, Gr. repiar- 
tov, from mepiarros, hung about, from mepiarreuy, to 
tie or hang about, from epi, about, and Grrewy, to 
tie, bind.] A charm worn to defend against disease 
or mischief; an amulet. ‘‘ Words, and sigils, and per- 
iapts, and other cabalistical mysteries.” W. Scott. 

Goes wandering, at length, with its pack of amulets, bead 


rolls, periapts, fetiches, and the like peddlery, on pilgrimage. 
Coleridge. 


See 


(Bot.) The same as PERI- 


Pér/i-au/Zer,n. See PIROGUE. 

Pér'i-biép'sis, n. [Gr. mepiBdelts, from epi. 
around, and @déretv, to look.] (Med.) The wild 
look that accompanies delirium. Dunglison. 

Pe-rvib'o-lbs, n. (Gr. repiBoros, from mepiBoros, 
going round, encircling, from meptGaAdewv, to throw 
round, from epi, round, and B4aAXev, to throw.] 
(Arch.) A court entirely round a temple, surround- 


ed by a wall. Brande. 
Pér’/i-eiir’di-ae,)a. Of, or relating to, the pericar- 
Pér/i-eiir/di-al, dium. Dunglison. 
Pévr/i-eiir’/di-an, a. [See in- 
Pér/i-eir’die, fra.| Re- 


lating to the pericardium. 

Ptr i-ear-di' tis, n. [See in- 
Sra.| (Med.) Inflammation of 
the pericardium. Dunglison. 

BPitr/t-ear'/di-tom,n. [N. 
Lat., Gr. wepixdpduoy, fr. mept- 
kapdtos, about or near the 
heart, from repi, about, and 
kapdia, heart; It. & Sp. peri- 
cardio,¥r. péricarde.]( Anat.) 
The membranous sac which 
incloses the heart. It is a se- 
rous membrane, and contains 
a small quantity of lubrica- 
ting liquid. 

Pér/i-eirp,n. [Fr. péricarpe, 





Pericardium. 

a, a, auricles ; v, v, ventri- 
cles ; b,c, vessels pro- 
ceeding from the heart ; 
P,P, pericardium, 
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pericarpio, 
N. Lat. pericarpium, 
Gr. meptkaprwyv, from 
mept, about, and xKapros, 
fruit.] (Bot.) The ri- 
pened ovary; the walls 
of the fruit. 


Tt. & Sp. 











Pericarps. 
a, b, drupe of peach ; ¢, nut, filbert ; d, strobil of pine ; 
e, f, capsule of poppy ; g, capsule of Aristolochia. 

Pér/i-eiirp/i-al, a. (Bot.) Of, or belonging to, a 
pericarp. Lindley, 

Pér/i-eirp/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, a pericarp. 

Pévr/i-ehzeth, n. The same as PERICH®TIUM. 

Pér/i-ehze/tial, g@. Pertaining to the perichetium. 

Pévr/i-ehoe/ti-tim (-ké/shi-um),n. [Fr. périchéze, 
from Gr. repi, around, and yairn, long, loose, flow- 
ing hair, foliage, leaves.] (Bot.) The leafy involu- 
cre surrounding the seta of mosses. 

Pér/i-ehin/dritim, n. ([Gr. mepi, around, and 
x6vdpos, cartilage.] (Anat.) The fibrous membrane 
which immediately invests the cartilages. 

Pér/i-elase,n. [Gr. mepi, around, and xAdors, frac- 
ture, from «day, to break.] (Min.) A grayish or 
dark-green mineral, consisting of magnesia witha 
small proportion of protoxide of iron. Dana. 

Pe-rie/li-tate, v.t. [Lat. periclitari, periclitatus, 
from periculwm, a triai, danger; It. periclitare, Fr. 
péricliter.| To endanger. [Obs.] 

Pe-rie/li-ta’/tion, n. [Lat. periclitatio, Fr. péricli- 
tation. See supra.] A hazarding or exposing to 
peril. [Obs.] 

Pe-rite’o-pe,n. [Lat., section of a book; Gr. mepi- 
xo, from repi, around, and kézretv, to cut.| A se- 
lection or extract from a book; especially, a selec- 
tion from the Gospels and Epistles, appointed to be 
read in the churches and preached upon. 

Ptr/t-era/ni-twm,n. [N. Lat., It. pericranio, Sp. 
pericraneo, Fr. péricrdne, from Gr. mepi, around, 
and kpavioyv, the skull.] (Anat.) The fibrous mem- 
brane that immediately invests the skull. Coxe. 

Pe-rie/i-lotis, a, [Lat. periculosus, from periculum, 
danger, peril; It. pericoloso, periglioso, Sp. peligro- 
s0, Pg. perigoso, Pr. periilos, Fr. périculeux, péril- 





leux. See PERILOUS.] Dangerous; hazardous; 
full of peril. [Obs.] Browne. 
Pévr/i-dbt,n. [Fr.] (Min.) Chrysolite. Dana. 


Pévr/i-drome, n. [Gr. repidpopos, from mepidpopos, 
running round, from zrepidpapety, mepirpéxery, to run 
round, from wept, round, and rpéxev, to run; Fr. 
péridrome, It. & Sp.peridromo.| (Anc. Arch.) The 
space between the columns of a peripteral temple4 
and the walls inclosing the cell. Gwilt. 

Pér/i-@/cian, n. [Gr. repioixos, from epi, round, 
and ofxety, to inhabit, of«os, a house, dwelling. See 
PERIECIANS.] An inhabitant of the opposite side 
of the globe, in the same parallel of latitude. 

Pér/itr’Sy,n. [Gr. reptepyia, from repienyos, over- 
careful, from 7epi, about, beyond, over, and épyec, 
pdtv, to do, to work, &pyov, work.] 

1. Needless caution or diligence. [Obs.] 

2. (dthet.) A bombastic or labored style. [Rare.] 
Pév/i-gee, n. [Fr. périgée, It. & Sp. perigeo, 
Pér/i-gé/um, N. Lat. perigaum, from Gr. zepi, 

about, near, and yf, the earth.] (Astron.) That 
point in the orbit of the moon which is nearest to 
the earth;— opposed to apogee. It is used rarely 
of the nearest points of other orbits, as of a comet, 
a planet, and the like. Hutton. 

Pév/i-S@/an, a. Pertaining to the perigee. 

Perigean tides, those spring tides which occur soon 

after the moon passes her perigee. 


Pér/i-gine, es [Gr. wepi, around, and yovf, 

Pér/i-g0/ni-tim,} _ seed.] Same as PERIANTH. 

Pér/i-gérd Pie. <A pie made of truffles, much es- 
teemed by epicures. 

Pér/i-graph, n. [Gr. reprypadf, from repi, round, 
about, and ypapew, to write, ypadf, a writing; Fr. 
périgraphe.\ 

1. A careless or inaccurate delineation of any 
thing. 

2. (Anat.) The white lines or impressions that 
appear on the musculus rectus of the abdomen. 

Ptr/i-Z9n'i-tm,n. (Fr. perigyne, Gr. epi, about, 
and yvvj, a woman, female.] (Bot.) Some unusual 
appendage about the pistil, as the bottle-shaped 
body in the sedges, and bristles or scales in some 
of the Cyperacex. 

Pe-rig/y-nous, a, (Fr. périgyne, 
from Gr. repi, about, and yvvA, 
woman, female.] (Bot.) Having 
the ovary free, but the petals 
and stamens borne on the calyx; 
—said of a flower. 

Pér/i-hélion (or -hé/li-on) ) 

Pér/i-hé/li-tim, : 
(Gr. repi, about, near, and 7#fXL- 
os, the sun; N. Lat. perihelium, 











Perigynous. 
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It. perielio, Fr. périhélie.] (Astron.) That point in 
the orbit of a planet or comet, in which it is nearest 
to the sun ;— opposed to aphelion. 

Pér/il,n. [Fr. péril, Pr. peril, perith, It. pericolo, 
periglio, Sp. peligro, Pg. perigo, Lat. periculum, 
periclum, from the root periri, peritus, to try, at- 
tempt, whence experiri, id.] Instant or impending 
danger ; risk ; hazard; jeopardy ; exposure to injury, 
loss, or destruction. ‘In perils of waters, in perils 
of robbers.” 2 Cor, xi. 26. ‘On thy soul’s peril.” 
Shak. ‘ Adventure had with peril great.” Milton, 

At one’s peril, with risk or danger to one; in jeopardy. 

Syn.—Danger; hazard; risk; jeopardy. See Dan- 
GER. 

Pér/il, v.é. [imp. & p. p. PERILED, or PERILLED; 
Pp pr. & vb. n. PERILING, Or PERILLING.] To ex- 

ose to danger; to hazard; to risk; to jeopard. 

Pér/il, v.i. To bein danger. [Obs.] Milton. 

Pér/il-otts, a. ([Fr. périlleux, Pr. perillos. See 
PERICULOUS, and supra.) [Written also perillous.] 

1. Full of, attended with, or involving peril; dan- 
gerous; hazardous; full of risk; as, a perilous under- 
taking; a perilous situation. ‘Infamous hills, and 
sandy, perilous wilds.” Milton. 

2. Portentous; wipah smart, quick, or dar- 
ing; parlous. [ Obs. and vulg.| 
Achab was a king, but Jezebel, she was the perilous woman. 

Latimer. 

Pér/il-otis-ly, adv. Dangerously; with hazard. 

Pér/il-otis-mess, n. Quality of being perilous; 
dangerousness; danger; hazard. 

Pévr/i-lymph, n. [Gr. repi, around, and Lat. lympha, 
water.| (Anat.) A transparent, slightly viscid fluid 
which fills all the cavities of the internal ear ;— called 
also liquor of Cotunnius. Dunglison. 

Pe-rim/e-ter,n. [Fr. périmétre, It. & Sp. perimetro, 
Gy. mepiuerpos, from repi, around, about, and pérpor, 
measure.] (Geom.) The outer boundary of a body 
or figure, or the sum of all the sides. 

RPtrinelum, n. (Gr. mepivacoy, mepiveov, from 
mnpiv, scrotum,] (Anat.) The space at the inferior 
region of the trunk between the ischiatic tuberosi- 
ties, anus, and genital organs. 

Pévr/i-né/al, a. Of, or pertaining to, the perineum. 

Pé@/ri-od (89),n. [Fr. période, It., Sp., & Pg. peri- 
odo, Lat. pertodus, from Gr. repiodos, a going round, 
a way round, a circumference, a period of time, from 
mepi, round, about, and 606s, a way.] 

. A portion of time as limited and determined by 
some recurring phenomenon, as by the completion 
of a revolution of one of the heavenly bodies; a series 
of divisions of time in which something is completed 
and ready to re-commence and go on in the same 
order, 

Some experiments would be made how by art to make plants 
more lasting than their ordinary period. acon. 

2. Hence, specifically, a stated and recurring in- 
terval of time; a round or revolving series of years 
by which time is measured; a cycle. 

3. Hence, more generally, an interval of time, 
specified or left indefinite; a certain series of years, 
months, days, or the like; a time; an age; epoch; 
an era. 

4. The termination or point of completion of a 
revolution, cycle, series of events, single event, or 
act; limit; end; conclusion. 

So spake the archangel Michael, then paused, 
As at the world’s great period. Milton. 

This is but the beginning of those evils which shall never 
end till eternity hath a period. Bp. Taylor. 

5. (Rhet.) A complete sentence, from one full 
stop to another; hence, sentence; phrase; clause. 
Periods are beautiful when they are not too long. 2B. Jonson. 

Not a period shall be unsaid for me. Milton. 

The period, according to the grammarian Heyse, is a 
compound sentence consisting of a protasis and apodo- 
sis; according to the grammarian Becker, it is the ap- 
propriate form for the co-ordinate propositions related by 
antithesis or causality. J. W. Gibbs. 

6. (Print.) The point that marks the end of a 
complete sentence; a full stop, thus [.]. 

7. (Math.) One of several similar sets of figures 
or terms, marked by points or commas placed regu- 
larly after a certain number, as in numeration, in 
the extraction of roots, and in circulating decimals. 

8. (Med.) The time of the exacerbation and re- 
mission of a disease, or of the paroxysm and inter- 
mission. 

9. (Mus.) A complete musical sentence. 


[Fr. périodique, It. & Sp. 
riodico, Lat. periodicus, 


Syn.—Time; date; epoch; era; age; duration; con- 
ae: limit; bound; end; conclusion; determina- 
ion. 

Pé@/ri-od, v.¢. To putanendto. [Obs.] Shak. 
Pé’ri-od, v. i. To come to an end or period; to 
cease. [Obs.] 

Pé/ri-ddie, a. Bi 
Pé/ri-dd/ie-al, r, 

TrEptodcKs. | 

1. Performed in a circuit, or in a regular reyolu- 
tion in a certain time, or in a series of successive 
circuits; as, the periodical motion of the planets 
round the sun; the periodical motion of the moon 
round the earth. 

2. Happening, by revolution, at a stated time; 
returning regularly, after a certain period of time; 
acting, happening, or appearing, at fixed intervals; 
recurring. 


&, 6,1, 0, i, Y, long; &, €, i, 5, Ui, ¥, short; care, fir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; déne, for, do, wolf, food, foot; 


PERIODICAL 


3. (Mhet.) Pertaining to a period; constituting a 


complete sentence, 

Pé/ri-5d/ie-al,n, A magazine or other publication 
which appears at stated or regular intervals. 

eae ie-al-ist, n. One who publishes a peri- 

- odical. 

Pé/ri-5d/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina periodical manner; at 
stated periods; as, a festival celebrated periodically. 

Pé/ri-dd/ie-al-mess, . The state of being period- 
ical; periodicity. 

Pé’ri-o-dig/i-tty, n. [Fr. périodicité.] The state 
_of having regular periods in changes or conditions ; 
periodicalness. Whewell, 

¢r/t-a@el¢%,n.pl. The periecians. See PERIECIAN, 

Pér/i-o/cian, n. See PERIECIAN. 

BP tr/i-b5'te-tum (124), n. [N. Lat., Gr. reptdoreov, 
from reptéareos, round the bones, from zept, round, 
and écréov, a bone; It. periosteo, periostio, Sp. pe- 
riostio, periosto, Fr. périoste.] (Anat.) A fibrous 
membrane investing the bones. It is necessary to 
their nutrition, and regenerates osseous substance 
which has been removed or destroyed. 

Pitr/i-os-tt'tis, n. (Aed.) Inflammation of the 

eriosteum. 

Pér/i-6s/tra-etim, n. [Gr. repi, around, and dorpa- 
xov,ashell.] (Zodl.) A yellowish membrane invest- 
ing many shells;—often erroneously called epi- 
derm. Dana, 

Pér/i-pa-tét/ie, a. [Gr. repitarnrixés, from mept- 
tmareiv, to walk about, from mepi, about, and raretr, 
to walk; Lat. peripateticus, It. & Sp. peripatetico, 
Fr. péripatétique.| Pertaining to the system of 
philosophy of Aristotle, who gave his instructions 
while walking in the Lyceum at Athens, or to the 
sect of his followers. 

Pér/i-pa-tét/ie,n. 1. An adherent of the philosophy 
of Aristotle, so called because the founder of this 
philosophy taught, or his followers disputed ques- 
tions, walking in the Lyceum at Athens, 

2. One who is obliged to walk, or can not afford 
to ride; —used humorously. Tatler. 

Pér/i-patét/icigm, n. [It. peripateticismo, peri- 
patetismo, Sp. peripatetismo, Fr. péripatétisme.] 
The notions, or philosophical system, of Aristotle 
and his followers, 

Pér/i-pét/al-otis,a. [Gr. rep, around, and zéraov, 
leaf.] (Bot.) Surrounding or situated about the 
corolla; — said of nectaries. Henslow, 


Pe-rviph/er-al Peet 
Pori-pheriie. ae: ee ares See PE- 
Pér/i-phér’ie-al, s 


1. Pertaining to a periphery; constituting a pe- 
riphery. 

2. External; around the outside of an organ, 
whether the surface or its appendages; as, the pe- 
rtpheral processes or elements of a vertebra. 

Pe-riph/er-y (pe-rif/er-¥), n. [Fr. périphérie, It. & 
Sp. periferia, Lat. peripheria, Gr. repipépera, from 
mept, around, and @épecy, to bear, carry.] The cir- 
cumference of a circle, ellipse, or other regular 
curvilinear figure. Brande. 

Pér/i-phrase, n. [Fr. périphrase, It. perifrast, Sp. 
perifrasi, perifrasis, Lat. periphrasis, Gr. tepi¢pa- 
ots, from mepippatecSat, to think about, to be ex- 
pressed periphrastically, from zepi, about, and ¢pa- 
Ge, to speak.] (/het.) The use of more words 
than are necessary to express the idea; a figure 
employed to ayoid a common and trite manner of 
expression; circumlocution; a circuit of words. 

~ Cassandra is made to describe by enigmatic ie es 
le Quincey. 

Pér/i-phrase, v.¢. [imp. & p.’p. PERIPHRASED ; 

.pr. & vb. n. PERIPHRASING.] [Fr. périphraser, 

p. perifrasear, It. perifrasare.| To express by 
circumlocution, 

Pér/i-phrase, v. i. 

Pe-riph'ra-sts,n. 


To use circumlocution. 

The same as PERIPHRASE. 

Pér/i-phris’tie, a ([Fr. périphrastique, Gr. 

Pér/i-phris/tie-al,} repippacrixis. See supra.) 
Expressing or expressed in more words than are 
necessary ; expressing the sense of one word in 
many; circumlocutory. 

Pér/i-phris’tie-al-ly, adv. 
manner; with circumlocution, 

Pitrli-pliis, n. [Lat., Gr. repitdovs, fr. rept, around, 
about, and mdods, a sailing, a voyage, from zA¢iv, to 
sail.] A voyage round a certain sea or sea-coast; 
circumnavigation. [fare.] Vincent. 

Peéxr/ipnetimodniie, a. [Fr. péripneumonique, It. 
& Sp. peripneumonico, Lat. peripneumonicus, Gr. 
meptrvevpovikos.] (Med.) Pertaining to peripneu- 
mony. 

Pér/ipnet/mo-ny, n. [Fr. péripnewmonie, It. 
peripneumonia, Sp. peripneumonia, perineumonia, 
Pr. peripleumonia, Lat. peripneumonia, Gr. rept- 
TvEevpmovia, mepiTAcvmovia, from zepi, around, about, 
and tvetpwry, rrACdpwy, a lung, from mvetv, to blow, 
breathe, rvevua, breath.] (A/ed.) An inflammation 
of the lungs; pneumonitis. 

Pér/i-pol¥g’o-nal, a. [Gr, epi, around, about, 
mohds, many, and ywvia, angle.) (Crystallog.) Hay- 
ing a great number of sides or angles. 

Pe-rip’ter-al, a. [See PERIPTERY.] Having a range 
of columns all around ; —said of an edifice, 

Pe-rip’/tére, n. The same as PERIPTERY. 

Pe-rip/ter-otis, a. [Gr. repitrepos, fr. repi, around, 
and rrepév, feather, wing, from mérecdat, tréoS.at, to 
fly.] Feathered on all sides. 


In a periphrastical 





| Pér/i-stréph/ie, a. 
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Pe-rip’ter-y, n. [Fr. periptere, It. periptero, pe- 
rittero, Sp. periptero, Gr. mepinrepos, from epi, 
around, about, and mrepév, wing, row of columns, 
Cf. supra.) (Arch.) An edifice or temple environed, 
on its exterior circumference, by a range of insu- 
lated columns, distant from the wall to the extent 
of the intercolumniation. Elmes. 

Pe-ris/cian (pe-rish/i-an), n. ([Fr. périscien, Gr. 
mepioktos, pl. mepioktot, throwing a shadow all 
around, from zepi, around, and oxida, shadow; N. 
Lat. periscit.]| An inhabitant within a polar circle, 
whose shadow, during some portion of the summer, 
must, in the course of the day, move entirely round, 
and fall toward every point of the compass;—a 
term of the old geographers, now little used. 

Pe-ris/cian (pe-rish’'i-an), a. Having the shadow 
moving all around. 

Pe-ris'cz-% (pe-rish/i-1), n. pl. [Lat. 

The periscians. See PERISCIAN. 

Pér/i-sedpe, n. [Gr. zepi, around, and oxérrecSat, 
oxoretv, to look around, to view.] A general view. 

Pér/i-sedp/ie, a. [Fr. périscopique.] Viewing on 
all sides. 

Periscopie spectacles, spectacles having concavo-con- 
vex glasses, for the purpose of increasing the distinctness 
ot objects when viewed obliquely. 

Pér/ish, v. i. [imp. & p. p. PERISHED (pér/isht) ; 
p.pr. & vb. n. PERISHING.| [Fr. périr, p. pr. pé- 
rissant, Pr. perir, It. perire, Sp. & Pg. perecer, Lat. 
perire, to go or run through, come to nothing, per- 
ish, from the prefix per, through, and ive, to go. | 

1. To be destroyed; to go to destruction; to pass 
away; to come to nothing; to be blotted from ex- 
istence; to be ruined; to be lost. 

Duration, and time, which is a part of it, is the idea we have 


See supra.] 


of perishing distance. Locke. 
2. To die; to lose life; to decease. ‘*‘ Grow up 
and perish, as the summer fly.” Milton. 


3. To lose vital power; to decay gradually, as a 
limb. 

Pér/ish, v.¢. To cause to decay; to destroy. 

Pér/ish-a-bil/i-ty, n. Perishableness. 

Pér/ish-a-ble, a. [Fr. périssable.] Liable to per- 
ish; subject to decay and destruction, 

Property of a perishable nature, saved from a wreck, may 
be sold within a year and a day. Stat. of Conn. 

Pér/ish-a-ble-nmess, n. Liableness to decay or 
destruction. Locke. 

Pévr/ish-a-bly, adv. In a perishing manner. 

Pévr/ish-ment, n. The act of perishing or decay- 
ing; decay; ruin. [Obs.] 

Pér/i-sptrm, n. [Fr. périsperme, from Gr. epi. 
around, and o7éppa, seed, from ozeipery, to sow. 
(Bot.) The albumen of a seed. Gray. 

Pér/i-sphér/ie, a. ([Gr. epi, around, and 

Pér/i-sphévr’/ie-al, eee ball, sphere.] Hay- 
ing the form ofa ball; globular. 


Pér/is-so-log/ie-al, a. [Fr. périssologique.] Re- 
dundant in words. [/are.] 


Pér/is-s6Vo-gy,n. (Fr. périssologie, Pr. perizolo- 
gia, Sp. perisologia, It. & Lat. perissologia, Gr. 
meptooodoyia, from reptoods, superfluous, redundant, 
and Adyos, discourse.] Superfluous words; much 
talk to little purpose. [fare.] Campbell, 

Pévr/i-stal’tie, a. [Fr. péristaltique, It. & Sp. pe- 
ristaltico, Gr. meptoradTixés, clasping and compress- 
ing, from meptoradAXevy, to surround, wrap up, from 
wept, round, and ora)Xeuy, to place, arrange.] (Anat.) 
Contracting in successive circles ;— aterm applicd 
to the vermicular motion of the alimentary canal, 
and similar structures, by which their contents are 
forced onward. It consists in the successive con- 
traction of the muscular fibers of the canal, forcing 
their contents from the contracted portion into the 
relaxed portion beyond. 

Pér/is-té@/ri-on, n. [Lat. perestereon, from Gr, ze- 
peorepedy, a dove-cote, a kind of verbena, from 7ept- 
orepa, adove.] The herb vervain. 

Pe-ris'te-rite (49), mn. (Min.) A variety of feldspar 
containing a small proportion of magnesia, Dana. 

Pévr/i-stOme,n. [Gr. epi, about, and : 
orépa, mouth.] (Bot.) The fringe of 
teeth around the orifice of the capsule 
of mosses. Gray. 

Pér/i-st0/mi-tiim, n, The same as 
PERISTOME. 





[Gr. mepiorpé- 
gewv, to turn round, from zepi, around, 
and orpégery, to turn.) Turning round, or rotato- 
ry; revolving. 

Pér/i-style,n. [Fr. péristyle, It. peristilio, Sp. pe- 
ristilio, peristilo, Lat. peristylium, 
Gyr. mepicrvAov, Ba RACs, from 
mepi, about, and ardAos, a polos] 
(Arch.) A range of columns rounc 
a building or square, or a building 
encompassed with a row of col- 
umns on the outside. wit, 

Pévr/i-s¥s/to-le, n. [Fr. périsys- 
tole, from Gr. repi, around, about, 
and ovoro\j, a contraction. See 
SystToLe.] (Med.) The pause or 
interval between the systole or con- 
traction, and the diastole or dilatation, of the heart. 

Quincy. 

Pe-rite’, a. [Lat. peritus, from the root periri, to 
try; It. & Sp. perito, Cf, PERIL.] Skilled; skill- 
ful, [Obs.] Whitaker. 


Peristome. 





Peristyle. 





PERK 


Péxr'i-thé/¢i-tim, n. (Gr. wept, around, and Sixn, 
box, case.] (Bot.) An organ in certain fungi and 
lichens, surrounding and enveloping the masses of 
fructification. Henslow. 

Pe-zrit/o-motis, a. [Gr. repiropos, cut off all round 
about, from meptrépvety, to cut round about, from 
mepi, around, and répvetv, to cut.| (Min.) Cleaving 
in more directions than one parallel to the axis, the 
faces being all of one quality. 

Pér/i-tto-né/al, a. (Fr. péritonéal, Gr. TEPLTOVaLOS. 
See infra.] Pertaining to the peritoneum. 

Pér/i-to-neé/um, n. [Lat. peritoneum and perito- 
naum, Gr. reptrovetoy, weptrovatvoy, from mepireivern, 
to stretch all round or over, from 7epi, around, and 
reivery, to stretch; Fr. péritoine, Sp. & It. peri 
tonco.] (Anat.) A thin, smooth, serous membrane, 
investing the whole internal surface of the abdo- 
men, and more or less completely all the viscera 
contained in it, and of which it forms the surface. 

Pir't-trv0' ehi-tum, n. [(N. Lat., Gr. reperpdxtor, 
from zepi, around, and rpoxés, a wheel, from rpé- 
xetv, to run, mepirpéxery, to run round.] (JMech.) 
The wheel and axle; axisin peritrochio, See Axts, 

Pér/i-tr0d/pal, a. [Fr. péritrope, Gr. mepitporos, 
from zepirpérety, to turn round, from zepi, around, 
and rpézecy, to turn.) 

1. Rotatory; circuitous. 

2. (Bot.) Having the axis of the seed perpendicn. 
lar to the axis of the pericarp to which it is at 
tached. 

Péwr/i-vis/¢er-al, a. [Gr. repi and Lat. viscera, bow- 
els.] Around the viscera; as, the perivisceral cavity. 

Pér/i-wig, n. [O. Eng. perriwig, perrewig, pere- 
wake, perwicke, corrupted from Fr. perrugue, and 
abbreviated into wig. See PERUKE and WIG.] A 
small wig; a kind of close cap formed by an inter- 
texture of false hair, worn by men for ornament or 
to conceal baldness; a peruke; a scratch, 

Pév/i-wig, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PERIWIGGED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PERIWIGGING.] ‘To dress with a periwig, 
or with false hair. Swift. 

Pér/i-wink, n. <A periwinkle. 

Pév/i-wink/le (ptr/i-wink’/1), 2. 
corruption of petty and A-S. 
wincle, a shell-fish. Cf, Lat, 


[ Obs.] 
[Said to be a 


parunculus, a little boat. ] 
(Zool.) A gasteropodous 





mollusk, having a turbinated 
shell; Littorina littorea. Baird. ~ 

2. [O. Eng. pervinke, par- 
venke, Kr. pervenche, It. & Lat. 
pervinca, A-S. pervince, pinewincle.| (Bot.) A 
flowering plant of the genus Vinca. 
éxr/jure (ptr/jur), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. PERJURED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. PERJURING.)] [O. Fr. perjurer, par- 
Jjurer, N. Fr. parjurer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. perjurar, It. 
pergiurare, spergiurare, Lat. perjurare, perjerare, 
pejerare, from prefix per, through, over, and jurare, 
to swear. ] 

1. To render guilty of perjury; to cause to swear 
before a court of justice to what one knows to be 
untrue, or does not know to be true; to forswear ; — 
used reflexively; as, to perjure one’s self. 

2. To make a false oath to; to deceive by oaths 
and protestations. 

And with a virgin innocence did pray 
For me, that perjured her. J. Fletcher. 

Syn.—To Persure, Forswkar. These words have 
been interchanged to a great extent by our best writers. 
In modern usage, however, there is a tendency to sep- 
arate them, unless it bein poetry. Forswear applies to 
all kinds of oaths. Perjure applies, in a legal sense 
(which is now becoming the general one), to oaths ad- 
ministered by a civil magistrate. A subject forsiwear's 
himself when he breaks his oath of allegiance; a witness 
ae ures himself when he swears to what he knows to be 
alse. 





Periwinkle. 
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I firmly vow 
Never to woo her more, but do forswear her 
As one unworthy all the former favors. Shak. 
Pér’/jure (ptr/jur),n. [Lat. perjurus, from the pre- 
fix per, through, beyond, and jus, juris, right, law, 
justice; O. Fr. panjur, N. Fr. parjure, Pr. perjur, 
Sp. & Pg. perjuro, It. pergiuro, spergiuro.] <A per- 
jured person. [Obs.] Shak. 
Pér’jured (ptr/jyrd), a. Guilty of perjury; having 
sworn falsely; being sworn falsely. ‘‘ Their per- 
jured oath.” Spenser. ‘These perjured beings.” 
‘‘T mean, in perjured witness.” Shak. 
Pér/jur-er (ptr/jyr-er), nm. One who willfully takes 
a false oath lawfully administered. 
Per-ju/ri-otis,) a. [Lat. perjuriosus.] Guilty of 
Pér’/ju-rots, perjury; containing perjury. 
Pér/ju-ry, n. [Lat. perjurium, Fr. parjure, Pr, 
perjuri, perjur, 8p. & Pg. perjurio, It. pergiurio, 
pergiuro, spergiuro.] False swearing; the act or 
erime of willfully making a false oath, when law- 
fully administered; or the crime committed when a 
lawful oath is administered, in some judicial pro- 
ceeding, to a person who swears willfully, abso- 
lutely, and falsely, in a matter material to the is- 
sue, Coke. 
Pérk (14), a. [See infra.] Pert; uppish; smart; 
trim; vain. ‘Perk as a peacock.” Spenser. 
Pérk, v.i. [W.percu, to trim, to make smart.] To 
hold up the head with affected smartness, ‘ That 
Edward’s miss thus perks it in your face.” —- Pope, 
Pérk, v.t. To dress up; to make trim or smart; to 
prank, Shak. 
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PERKIN 


Pér/kin, n. A kind of weak cider, made by steep- 
ing the refuse pomace in water; ciderkin. 

Pér/kin-ism, n. (Med.) A remedial treatment, 
which consisted in drawing the pointed extremities 
of two rods, each of a different metal, over the af- 
fected part; tractoration ;— so called from Dr. Eli- 
sha Perkins, of Norwich, Conn., who first employed 


it. Dunglison. 
Pévr/kin-ist, n, One who believes in, or practices, 
Perkinism. Dunglison. 
Pér/kin-ist/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, Perkin- 
ism. Dunglison. 
Pérk’y, a. Perk; pert; jaunty; trim. ‘‘ There 
amid perky larches and pine.” Tennyson. 


Per-la/ceotis, a. [From pearl.] Resembling pearl; 
pearly. 
Pér/lite (49), n. (Min.) The same as PEARL-STONE. 
Péyr/lotis, a. Perilous; parlous. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Pér/lus-tra/tion, n. [Lat. perlustrare, to wander 
all through, to survey, from the prefix per, through, 
and lustrare, to wander over, to survey.] ‘The act 
of viewing allover. [Lare.] Howell. 
Pér/ma, n. [It. perma, Fr. perme, Turk. peremeh, 
from Gr. zépapa, a place for carrying over, a ferry, 
whence Ger. prahm, a flat-bottomed boat, Eng. 
prame, pram, praam.| <A little Turkish boat. 
Pér’ma-gy,n. (Turk. permedji. See supra.) A 
man who rows or manages a Turkish boat. Bailey, 
Pétr/ma-nence, in. [Fr. permanence, Pr. perma- 
Pétr/ma-nen-¢cy, nencia, permanensa, Sp. & Pg. 
permanencia, It. permanenza.] The condition or 
quality of being permanent; continuance in the 
same state or place; duration; fixedness. 
China is an instance of permanence without progression. 
Coleridge. 
Pér’/ma-nent, a. [Lat. permanens, p. pr. of per- 
manereé, to stay or remain to the end, to last, from 
prefix per, through, and manere, to remain; Fr. 
permanent, Pr. permanen, Sp., Pg., & It. perma- 
nente.| Continuing in the same state, or without 
any change that destroys form or character; re- 
maining unaltered or unremoved; abiding; durable; 
lasting; continuing. 


Permanent way, the road-bed and superstructure of a 
railway ;— originally so called in England, as being the 
company’s finished road, in distinction from the con- 
tractor’s temporary way. 

Syn.—Lasting; durable. See LASTING. 


Pér’ma-nent-ly, adv. In a permanent manner; 
with long continuance; durably. 

Per-man/sion, 1. [Lat. permansio, Sp. perman- 
sion. See supra.) Continuance. [Obs.] Browne. 

Pér/me-a-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. perméabilité.] The 
quality or state of being permeable. 

Pér/me-a-ble, a. (Fr. perméable, Sp. permeable 
It. permeabile, Lat. permeabilis. See PERMEATE. } 
Admitting of being permeated, or passed through; 
yielding passage; penetrable;— used especially of 
the passage of fluids. ‘‘ Each of which has become 
permeable to the same beams of light.” Z. Taylor. 

Pér’me-a-bly, adv. Ina permeable manner. 

Pétr’me-ant, a. [Lat. permeans, p. pr. of permea- 
re.| Passing through; permeating. Browne. 

Pér’me-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PERMEATED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. PERMEATING.] ([Lat. permeare, permea- 
tum, from prefix per, through, and meare, to go, to 
pass; It. permeare.| To pass through the pores or 
interstices of; to penetrate and pass through with- 
out causing rupture or displacement; — applied es- 
pecially to fluids which pass through substances of 
loose texture; as, water permeates sand or a filter- 
ing stone; light permeates glass. 

Pér/me-a/tion, n. [It. permeazione.] The act of 
permeating or passing through the pores or inter- 
stices of a body. 

Pér’mi-an, a. (Geol.) Belonging or relating to the 
period, and also to the formation, next following the 
carboniferous, and regarded as closing the carbonif- 
erous age and paleozoic era. Dana. 

Per-mis/¢i-ble, a. [From Lat. permiscere, to mix 
or mingle together, from the prefix per, through, 
and miscere, to mix or mingle.] Capable of being 
mixed; admitting mixture. 

Per-miss’, n. [See PERMISSION.] A permitted 
choice or selection; a rhetorical figure in which a 
thing is committed to the decision of one’s oppo- 
nent. [Obs.] ‘‘ Administering one excess against 
another to reduce us to a permiss.” Milton. 

Per-mis/si-ble, a. [See Permir.] Proper to be 
permitted; allowable; sufferable. 

If otherwise expedient, the nomenclature is permissible. 
Sir W. Hamilton. 

Per-mis/si-bly, adv. In a permissible manner; by 
allowance. 

Per-mis’sion (-mish/un), »._ [Lat. permissio, Fr. 
permission, Sp. permision, It. permissione. See 
PeRMIT.] The act of permitting; allowance; for- 
mal consent; leave; license or liberty granted. 

Do as thou find’st 
Permission from above. Milton, 
You have given me your permission for this address. Dryden. 
Syn.—Leave; liberty; license. See LEAvr. 


Per-mis/sive, a. [It. permissivo, permessivo, Sp. 
permisivo. | 
1. Granting liberty; allowing. 


I Ay “ By his permis- 
sive will. 


Milton. 
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2. Suffered without hinderance; granted. 
Thus I, emboldened, spake, and freedom used 
Permissive, and acceptance found. Milton. 

Per-mis/sive-ly, adv. By allowance; without pro- 
hibition or hinderance. 

Per-mis/tion (-mist/yun), ». [Written also per- 
mixtion.] [Lat. permistio, permixtio, from permis- 
cere, permistum and permixtum; Fr. permizxtion, 
Pr. permixtio, Sp. permistion, permixtion, It. per- 
mistione, See PERMISCIBLE.] The act of mixing; 
the state of being mixed. 

Per-mit’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PERMITTED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. PERMITTING.] ([Lat. permitiere, to let 
through, to allow, permit, from the prefix per, 
through, and mittere, to let go, send; Fr. permettre, 
It. permettere, Sp. permitir.] 

1. To give over; to resign; to give in charge; to 
refer; to leave. 

For provided our duty be secured, for the degrees and for 
the instruments every man is permitted to himself. Bp. Taylor. 

Let us not aggravate our sorrows, 
But to the gods permit the event of things. Addison. 

2. To grant express license or liberty to do; to 
give leave of; to allow; and less es to put up 
with; to tolerate; to suffer; not to prohibit or pre- 
vent. 

What God neither commands nor forbids, he permits with 
approbation to be done or left undone. looker. 

3. To grant leave to; to confer license upon; to 
leave free to act. ‘‘ Rather as a permitted suppliant 
than an exiled monarch.” WV. Scott. 

Syn.— To allow; let; grant; admit; suffer; tolerate; 
endure; consent to. —To PERMIT, ALLOW, SUFFER. To 
permit is more positive, denoting a decided assent, either 
directly or by implication. To allow is more negative, 
and imports only acquiescence or an abstinence from 
prevention. To suffer is used in cases where our feelings 
are adverse, but we do not think best to resist. The in- 
structor of a school may suffer some things to pass unno- 
ticed which he does not allow, and may allow certain 
practices, at least for a time, which he would by no 
means directly permit. When we say, in social inter- 
course, ‘‘ allow me to do this,” the expression is not so 
strong as ‘permit me to do this,” which implies a more 
positive acquiescence. ‘Srffer me to do this” is strong- 
er, and supposes that there may be something unpleasant 
in the thing proposed. 

Per-mit’, v. i. To grant permission; to give leave 
or license. 

Pér’mit, or Per-mit’ (115) (Synop., §180), n. 
Warrant; leave; permission; specifically, a writ- 
ten license or permission from the custom-house 
officer, or other proper authority, to export or 
transport goods, or to land goods or persons, 

Per-mit/tang¢ge, n. The act of permitting; allow- 
ance; forbearance of prohibition; permission. 

Thus we see how this unclean permitiance defeats the sa- 
cred and glorious end both of the moral and judicial law. 
Milton. 
Pér/mit-tee’, n. One to whom permission is given, 
Per-mit/ter, n. One who permits. 
[ Obs.] 


Per-mix’, v.¢. To mix; to mingle. 

Per-mix’tion, 7. See PERMISTION. 

Per-miit/a-ble, a. [Fr. permutable, It. permuta- 
ed Admitting of being permuted; exchange- 
able. 

Per-miit/a-ble-ness, n. 
mutable. 

Per-mit/a-bly, adv. 
interchange. 

Pér/mu-ta/tion, n. [Lat. permutatio, Fr. permu- 
tation, Pr. permutatio, Sp. permutacion, It. permu- 
tazione.]} 

1. The act of permuting; exchange of one thing 
for another; mutual transference; radical change. 
“The intolerable distresses brought upon them by 
the violent convulsions and permutations that have 
been made in property.” Burke. 

2. (Math.) The arrangement of any determinate 
number of things or letters, in all possible orders, 
one after the other. Brande. 

Per-miite’, v. ¢. [Fr. permuter, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
permutar, It. & Lat. permutare, from the prefix per, 
through, and mutare, to change.] To put one for 
the other; to transfer mutually or reciprocally; to 
exchange; to barter. [Obs.] 

Per-mtit/er, mn. One who permutes. [OQbs.] 

Pérn, v. t. [See PERNANCY.] (ZLaw.) To take 
profit of; to make profitable. [Obs.] Sylvester. 

Pérn, n. (Ornith.) A bird that feeds on bees, wasps, 
and the like; the honey-buzzard; Pernis apivorus. 

Pér'na@, n. (Lat.] (Zo6l.) A genus of mollusks 
whose shells have the hinge margin very thick, 
with a row of pits in the form of furrows, to re- 
ceive the cartilage. Baird. 

Pérnan-¢y, ». 
prenre, penre, to take, Pr. prendre, penre, Sp. & 
Pg. prender, It. prendere, Lat. prendere, prehen- 
dere.] (Law.) A taking or reception, as the re- 
ceiving of rents or tithes in kind. Blackstone. 

Pér/nel, n. Pimpernel. See PIMPERNEL. 

Per-ni/cion (per-nish/un), n. [See infra.] Destruc- 
tion; perdition. [Obs.] Hudibras. 

Per-ni/ciotis (-nish/us), a. [Lat. perniciosus, from 
pernicies, destruction, from pernecare, to kill or 
slay completely, from the prefix per, thoroughly, 
and necare, to kill, slay, from new, necis, a violent 
death; Fr. pernicieux, Pr. pernicios, Sp. & Pg. per- 
nicioso, It. pernicioso, pernizioso.] 


The state of being per- 


In a permutable manner; by 





([O. Fr. prenance, from prendre, | 





- 


PERPETRATE 


1. Having the quality of killing, destroying, or 
injuring; very injurious or mischievous; destruc- 
tive. ‘‘ Shot forth pernicious fire.” Milton. ‘ The 
indulgence of his appetite to a degree most perni- 
cious to his health.” Prescott. 

2. [Lat. pernixz.] Quick. [0bs.] Milton. 

Syn.— Destructive; ruinous; deadly; noxious; inju- 
rious; hurtful; mischievous. | . 


Per-nl/ciotis-ly, adv. In a pernicious manner; 
destructively ; with ruinous effect. 

Per-ni/ciotis-ness, n. The quality of being per- 
nicious or very injurious, mischievous, or destruc- 


tive. 

Per-ni¢/i-ty,n. [Lat. pernicitas, from perniz, per- 
nicis, nimble, swift; Fr. pernicité. See PERNI- 
clous, 2.] Swiftness of motion; celerity. [Obs.] 

Pér'nt-o,n. [Lat.} (Med.) A chilblain. Dunglison, 

Pér'nis,n. (Ornith.) A genus of birds; the pern, 
or honey-buzzard. Se 

Pér/noe-ta/li-an, n. One who watches or keeps 
awake all night. [Obs.] 

Pér/noe-ta/tion, n. [Lat. pernoctatio, from per- 
noctare, to stay all night long, from prefix per, 
through, and noz, noctis, the night; O. Fr. pernoc- 
tation, from pernocter; Sp. pernoctacion.| The 
act of passing the whole night; a remaining all 
night. ‘‘ By instruments of bumility, by self-de- 
nial, by fasting, and sackcloth, and pernoctations in 
prayer.” Bp. Taylor. 

Pér/nor,”. [See PERN, v.] (Law.) One who takes 
the profits. 

Pe-régue’,n. See PIROGUE. 

Pér’o-nate, a. [Lat. peronatus, rough-booted, from 
pero, peronis, a kind of rough boot.] (Bot.) Laid 
thickly over with a woolly substance ending in a 
sort of meal, 

Pitxlo-ne,n. (Gyr. zepévn, the fibula.] (Anat.) The 
small bone of the leg; the fibula. 

Pér’/o-né@/al, a. [See PERONE.] Pertaining to the 
fibula, or small bone of the leg, 

Pér’o-ra/tion, n. [Lat. peroratio, from perorare, 
to speak from beginning to end, from prefix per, 
through, and orare, to speak, fr. 0s, ovis, the mouth ; 
It. peroraztone, Sp. peroracion, Fr. Peet 
(Rhet.) The concluding part of an oration; a fina 
summing up, review, and re-urging of the principal 
topics of a discourse. 

His enthusiasm kindles as he advances; and, when he ar- 
rives at his peroration, it is in full blaze. Burke. 

Per-dx/ide, n._ [Prefix per and oxide; Fr. perox- 
yde.) (Chet That oxide of a given base which con- 
tains the greatest quantity of oxygen. 

Per-6x/id-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PEROXIDIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. PEROXIDIZING.] To oxidize to the 
utmost degree. Cutbush. 

Per-pénd/, v.t. [Lat. perpendere, from prefix per, 
through, very much, and pendere, to weigh; Pr. 
perpensar, O. Fr. parpenser, porpenser, pourpen- 
ser, Lat. perpensare, v. intensive from perpendere. | 
To weigh in the mind; to consider attentively. 
[Rare.] ‘Perpend my words.” Shak. 

Per-pénd/er, n. [Fr. parpain, parpaing, pierre 
parpaigne, from par, through, and pan, the side of 
awall.| A large stone reaching through a wall so 
as to appear on both sides of it, and therefore hay- 
ing the ends smooth;—called also perbend, per- 
pend-stone, and perpent-stone. , 

Per-ptn/di-ele (-ptn/di-kl), n. [Lat. perpendicu- 
lum, from prefix per, thoroughly, and pendére, to 
hang down; Fr. perpendicule, Sp. perpendiculo, It. 
perpendicolo.| Something hanging down in a di- 
rect line; a plumb line. [Obs.] ; 

Pér/pen-die/ti-lar, a. [Lat. perpendicularis, per- 
pendicularius, Fr. perpendiculaire, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
perpendicular, It. perpendicolare. See supra.] 

1. Exactly upright; pointing to the zenith; at 
right angles to the plane of the horizon; extending 
in a right line from any point toward the center of 
the earth. 

2. (Geom.) At right angles to a d 
given line or surface; as, the line ad E 
is perpendicular to the line bc. 

Pér’/pen-die/ii-lar, ». 1. A line at 
right angles to the plane of the hori- 
zon; a vertical line or direction. 

2. (Geom.) A line or plane falling 
at right angles on another line or 
surface, or making equal angles with 
it on each side. 

Pér/pen-die/a-lar/i-ty, n. [Fr. perpendicularité. } 
The state of being perpendicular. 

Pér’/pen-die/i-lar-ly, adv. In a perpendicular 
manner or relation; so as to be perpendicular, 

Pér’/pend-stone, n. See PERPENDER. 

Per-pén/sion, n. [O. Fr. perpens, from Lat. per- 
pendere, perpensum. See PERPEND.] Considera- 
tion; apondering. [Obs.] Browne, 

Per-pén/si-ty, . Perpension. [0bs.] 

Péyr’/pent-sto6ne, n. See PERPENDER. 

Per-pés/sion (-ptsh/un), n. [Lat. perpessio, from 
perpeti, perpessus, to bear steadfastly ; from prefix 
per, through, and pati, to bear, endure.) Suffer- 
ing; endurance. [Obs.] Pearson. 

Pér’/pe-trate, v. t. [imp.& p. p. PERPETRATED; 
p. pr. & vb.n, PERPETRATING.] [Lat. perpetrare, 
from prefix per, through, and patrare, to perform; 
It. perpetrare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. perpetrar, Fr. per- 


ad, perpendicu- 
lar; 6 ec, hori- 
zontal. 
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PERPETRATION 


pétrer.| To do or perform, as a base or hurtful 
act; to execute, in a bad sense; to commit; to be 


guilty of. 


Can we conceive a disregard in heaven 
i What the worst perpetrate, or best endure? 


Pér’pe-tra/tion, n. 
tration, Sp. pe 


Young. 
(Lat. perpetratio, Fr. perpé- 
etracion, It. perpetrazione. } 

1. The act of perpetrating, or of committing, a 
crime. Wotton. 

2. The thing perpetrated; an evil action. 

Pér/pe-tra/tor, n. [Lat.] One who perpetrates. 

Per-pét/ii-a-ble, a. Capable of being perpetuated 
or continued. 

Varieties are perpetuable, like species. A, Gray. 

Per-pét/ii-al, a. [Fr. perpétuel, Pr. & O. Sp. per- 
petual, It. perpetuale, Lat. perpetualis, from per- 
petuus, continuing throughout, continuous; from 
prefix per, through, and petere, to fall upon, to go 
or repair to. Cf, Lat. perpes, perpetis, lasting 
throughout, also from prefix per and petere.] 
Neyer ceasing; continuing indefinitely or infi- 
nitely ; unending; not subject to, or suffering, 
cessation or interruption; everlasting; enduring; 
incessant. ‘The kingdom of perpetual night.” 
Shak. “Perpetual feast of nectared sweets.” Milton. 

Destructions are come to a perpetual end. revix, 6. 

Perpetual curacy, a curacy in which all the tithes are 
appropriated, and no vicarage is endowed. Blackstone. 
— Perpetual motion. See Morion. — Perpetual screw, a 
screw that acts against the teeth of a wheel, and con- 
tinues its action without end. 

Syn.—Constant; never-ceasing; endless; eternal, 
everlasting; never-failing; perennial; continual; con- 
tinuous; lasting; incessant; unceasing. See CONSTANT. 

Per pét/ii-al-ly, adv. In a perpetual manner; 
constantly ; continually. 

The Bible and Common Prayer Book, in the vulgar tongue, 
ee} ee peualy read in churches, have proved a kind of 
standard fer language. Swift. 

Per-pét/ii-al-ty, n. The state or condition of being 
perpetual. [Obs.] 

Per-pét/a-ate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PERPETUATED; 
Dp. pr. & vb. N. PERPETUATING.] [Lat. perpetuare, 
perpetuatum, It. perpetuare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. per- 
petuar, Fr. perpéiuer. See supra.] To make per- 
petual; to cause to endure, or to be continued, in- 
definitely ; to preserve from extinction or oblivion; 
to eternize. 

Per-pét/t-ate, a. Made perpetual; perpetuated. 

The trees and flowers remain, 
By Nature’s care perpetuate and self-sown. Southey. 

Per-ptt/i-a/ted, p.a. Made perpetual; continued 
through eternity, or for an indefinite time. 

Per-pét/i-a’tion, n. [Fr. perpétuation, Sp. per- 
petuacion, It. perpetuazione.] The act of making 
perpetual, or of preserving from extinction through 
an endless existence, or for an indefinite period of 
time. 

Pér’pe-tii/i-ty, n. ([Lat. perpetuitas, Fr. perpé- 
ooo Pr. perpetuitat, Sp. perpetwidad, It. perpe- 

Uita. 

1. The state or quality of being perpetual; end- 
less duration; continued, uninterrupted existence, 
or duration for an indefinite period of time; as, the 
perpetuity of laws and institutions; the perpetuity 
of fame. 

Mortals who sought and found, by dangerous ROGET 


A path to perpetuity of fame. ron. 
The perpetuity of a single emotion isinsanity. J. Zuylor. 
2. Something perpetual ; that which continues 

indefinitely ; a thing without end. South. 

3. In the doctrine of annuities, the number of 
years in which the simple interest of any sum be- 
comes equal to the principal; also, the sum which 
will purchase an annuity to continue forever. 

4. The quality or condition of an estate by which 
it becomes inalienable, either perpetually or for a 
very long period; also, the estate itself so modified 
or perpetuated. 

Per-pléx’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. PERPLEXED (per- 
plékst/); p. pr. & vb. n, PERPLEXING.] ([Lat. per- 
plexari. Seeinfra.]} 

1. To make intricate; to involve; to entangle; to 
make complicated and difficult to be understood or 
unraveled, 

What was thought obscure, perplexed, and too hard for our 
weak parts, will lie open to the understanding in a fair ow 

ocke, 
No pleasing intricacies intervene, 
No artful wildness to perplex the scene. Pope. 

2. To embarrass; to puzzle; to distract; to tease 
with suspense, anxiety, or ambiguity. ‘Perplexed 
beyond self-explication.” Shak. 

We are perplexed, but notin despair. 2 Cor. iv. 8. 

We can distinguish no general truths, or at least shall be 
apt to perplex the mind. Locke. 

3. To plague; to vex. Glanville. 

Syn.—To embarrass ; puzzle ; entangle ; involve ; 
complicate; bewilder; confuse; distract; harass; vex; 
plague; tease; molest. See EMBARRASS. 

Per-pléx’; a. [Lat. perplexus, entangled, intricate, 
fr. pref. per, through, thoroughly, and plectere, plex- 
um, to plait, braid, allied to Gr. rdéxewy ; Fr. per- 
plexe, Sp. perplejo, It. perplesso.] Intricate; diffi- 
cult. [Obs. Glanville. 

Per-pléx’ed-ly (60), adv. Ina perplexed manner; 
intricately ; with involution. 


| Pér’sant, a. 
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Per-pléx/ed-nmess, n. The state of being per- 
plexed; perplexity; embarrassment. 
Per-pléx/i-ty, n. [Lat. perplexitas, Fr. perplexité, 
Sp. perplejidad, It. perplessita.| The state of 
being perplexed ; intricacy ; entanglement ; em- 
barrassment; doubt. ‘‘Into perplexity and new 
amaze,” Milton. 
Perplexity not suffering them to be idle, they think and do, 
as it were, in a frenzy. Hooker. 
Per-pléx/ive-ness, n. The quality of being per- 
plexing; tendency to perplex or embarrass. [Obs.] 
Per-pléx/ly, adv. In a perplexed manner; per- 


plexedly. [Obs. Milton. 

Per-pléxt/ly, adv. Perplexedly. [0Obs.] 

Péxr/po-ta/tion, n. [Lat. perpotatio, from perpo- 
tare, to drink without intermission, from prefix 
per, through, and potare, to drink.) The act of 
drinking largely. [Obs.] 

Pér/qui-site (ptr/Kwi-zit, 14), ». [Lat. perquisi- 
tum, from perquisitus, p.p. of perquirere, to ask 
for diligently, from prefix per, through, and que- 
rere, to seek.] An allowance paid in money or 
things, beyond the ordinary salary or fixed wages 
for services rendered; especially, a fee allowed by 
law to an officer for a specific service. ‘The pil- 
lage of a place taken by storm was regarded as the 
perquisite of the soldiers.” Prescott. 

Pér’qui-sit-ed, a. Supplied with perquisites. 


Lobe) Savage. 
Pér/qui-si/tion (ptr/kwi-zish’un), n. ([Fr. per- 
quisition, It. perquisizione. See supra.] An ac- 


curate inquiry or search. [/are.] 


Our hero, who had attended Evan Dhu during his perqui- 
sitions, was much struck with the ingenuity which he dis- 
played in collecting information. W. Scott. 


Pér’ri-er, n. A kind of short mortar much used 


for stone-shot. [Obs.] Halliwell. 
Pér’rie, n._ [Fr. pierrerie, from pierre, stone, from 
Lat. petra.] A precious stone; a jewel. [Obs.] 


Pér/ron,n. [Fr. perron, for pierron, from pierre, 
O. Fr. piere, pere, a stone, Pr. peira, petra, Sp. pie- 
dra, It. pietra, Lat. petra, Gr. rérpa.] (Arch.) A 
staircase outside of a building, or a flight of steps 
leading into the first story. Gwilt. 

Pér’/ro-quét’,». [Fr. See PArRot.] Sce PAro- 
QUET. 

Perroquet auk (Ornith.), a bird of the genus Alca (A. 
pstttacula) of Linnus, or of the genus Phaleris (P. psit- 
tacula) of Temminck; a species of auk. Ling. Cyc. 

Perruquier (per-ry/ke-er), n. [Fr., from per- 
ruque, peruke, wig.]| One who makes perukes or 
wigs. 

Pér/ry,n. [Fr. poiré, from poire, a pear, Pr., Sp., 
Pg., & It. pera, Lat. pirwm.] The fermented juice 
of pears; a liquor prepared from pears in the same 
manner as cider from apples. 

[From Fr. percer, to pierce.] Pier- 
cing. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Pér/sery-ta’tion, n. [Lat. perscrutatio, from 
perscrutari, to search through, from prefix per, 
through, and serutari, to search; Fr. perscruta- 
tion.] A searching thoroughly; minute search or 
inquiry. 

Pér’se-eot,n. [Written also persicot ; Fr. persicot, 
from Lat. persicum, a peach, q. v.] A kind of cor- 
dial made of the kernels of apricots, nectarines, 
and the like, with refined spirit; persicot. 

Pér’se-etite, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. PERSECUTED; p. 
pr. & vb. n, PERSECUTING.] [Fr. persécuter, It. 
persequitare, persequire, Sp. & Pr. persequir, Lat. 
persequi, persecutus, to pursue, prosecute; from 
prefix per, through, and segui, to follow, pursue. | 

1. To pursue in a manner to injure, vex, or 
afflict ; to cause to suffer pain from hatred or 
malignity; to harass; to beset in an annoying way. 

2. Especially, to afflict, harass, or punish, for ad- 
herence to a particular creed or system of religious 
principles, or to a mode of worship. 

So persecuted they the prophets which were before you. 

Matt. v.12. 

Pér’/se-eii/tion, n. [Lat. persecutio, Fr. persécu- 
tion, Pr. persecucio, Sp. persecucion, It. persecu- 
ztone.}| The act or practice of persecuting, or the 
state of being persecuted. ‘‘ Whence heavy perse- 
cution shall arise.” Milton. 

Per-sée/ii-tive, a. Following; persecuting. 

Pér/se-eti/tor, n. [Lat. persecutor; Fr. persécu- 
teur, Sp. & Pg. perseguidor, It. persecutore, perse- 
guitore.| One who persecutes. ‘‘Persecutor Iam 
sure thou art.” Shak. 

Henry rejected the pores supremacy, but retained every 
corruption beside, and became a cruel persecutor. Swift. 

Pér’se-eti/trix, n. A female who persecutes. 

Pér/se-pdl/i-tan, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Persepolis in Persia. 

Pér/se-pOli-tan, ». An inhabitant of Persepolis. 

Pér’se-tis, mn. [Lat. Perseus, Gr. Iepoeds, Fr. Per- 
sée. 

v (Myth.) A Grecian legendary hero, son of Ju- 
piter and Danaé, who slew Medusa. 

2. (Astron.) A constellation of the northern 
hemisphere, near Taurus and Cassiopeia, 

Per-sév’er, v.i. To persevere. [Obs.] 

Be lusty, free, persever in thy service, 
And all is well. Chaucer. 

Pér/se-vér/ang¢e, n. [Lat. perseverantia, Fr. per- 
sévérance, Pr. perseverancia, perseveransa, Sp. per- 








PERSIST 


severancia, perseveranza, It. perseveranzia, perse 
veranza. | 

1. The act of persevering or persisting in any 
thing undertaken; continued pursuit or prosecution 
of any business or enterprise begun. ‘The king- 
becoming graces, perseverance, mercy, holiness.” 


Shak. 
Whose constant perseverance overcame 
Whate’er his cruel malice could invent. Milton. 

2. (Theol.) Continuance in, or conservation of, 
the Christian character, and the consequent favor 
of God; — sometimes called final perseverance. 

3. The power to perceive clearly, or to distin- 
guish; perception. [Obs.] Harrington. 
; Syn.— Persistence; steadfastness ; constancy ; stead- 
iness. 

Pér/se-vér/ant, a, [Lat. perseverans, p. pr. of 
perseverare; Fr. perséverant, Sp. & It. perseve- 
rante.] Inclined to persevere; constant in pursuit 
of an undertaking; persevering. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 

Péyr/se-vér/ant-ly, adv. In a perseverant manner; 
pepeveringly: [ Obs.) 

Pé€r/se-vére’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PERSEVERED; p. 
pr. & vb.n, PERSEVERING.] [Lat. perseverare, per- 
severatum, from perseverus, very strict, from prefix 
per, thoroughly, very, and severus, strict, severe; 
It. perseverare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. perseverar, Fr. per- 
yee To persist in any business or enterprise 
undertaken; to maintain a purpose against counter 
motives or influences; to pursue steadily any de- 
sign or course commenced; not to give over or 
abandon what is undertaken. 

Thrice happy, if they know 
Their happiness, and persevere upright. Milton. 

To persevere in any evil course makes you unhappy in this 
life. Wake. 

Syn.—To Persevere, CONTINUE, Persist. The idea 
of not laying aside is common to these words. Continue 
is the generic term, denoting simply to do as one has 
done hitherto. lo persevere is to continue in a given 
course in spite of discouragements, &c., from a desire to 
obtain our end. To persist is to continue from a deter- 
mination of will not to give up. The former is always 
used in a good sense, the latter frequently in a bad one. 
“We continue in some course of action from habit or cas- 
ualty; we persevere from reflection and the exercise of 
one’s judgment; we persist either from attachment or 
from a general fixity and determination of character.” 
“Persevere is applied only to matters of some importance 
which demand a steady purpose of the mind; per'sist is 
used in respect to the ordinary business of life, as well as 
on more important occasions. A learner perseveres in 
his studies; a child may persist in making a request, un- 
til he has obtained the object of his desire.” Crabb. 

Pér/se-vér/ing-ly, adv, Inapersevering manner; 
with persistence. 

Pér/sian, a. [Lat. Persicus, It. Persico, Perso, 
Persiano, Fr. Persan.] (Geog.) Of, or pertaining 
to, Persia, or the Persians, or their language. 

Pér’sian, n. 1. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Persia, 

2. The language spoken in Persia, 

3. (Anc. Arch.) A male figure employed to sup- 
port an entablature instead of a column. Weale. 

Pér/sian-bér/ry, n. A sort of berry used in dye- 
ing yellow, being the fruit of a plant of the genus 

Rhamnus (LR. tinctoria). Ure. 

Pér'si-@/ut,n. pl. [It., lit. the Persians.] Vene- 
tian blinds. E. B. Browning. 

Pér/sian-wheel, ». (Mech.) A contrivance for 
raising water to some height above the level of a 
stream, by means of a wheel with pendent buckets 
onits rim; anoria. [See Jllust. of Noria.] 

Pér’sie, n. The Persian language. 

Pér’sie,a. 1. Of, or relating to, Persia; Persian. 

2. Having figures of men instead of columns to 
support an entablature ; — said of an order of archi- 
tecture. 

Pér/si-e€dt (07 pér/se-k0’), mn. [Fr., from It., Lat. 
persica, panera A cordial made of the kernels of 
apricots, nectarines, &c. See PERSECOT. 

Persiflage (par’/se-flizh’), n. [Fr., from persifler, 
to quiz, from Lat. per, through, and Fr. sifler, to 
whistle, to hiss, from Lat, sibilare, id.] Frivolous 
or bantering talk, or style of treating any subject, 
whether trifling or serious. Mrs. H. More. 

Per-sim/mon, n. [Virginia Indian.] (Bot.) A tree 
andits fruit (the Diospyros Virginiana), found from 
New York southward. The fruit is like a plum, 
and very harsh and astringent, but after exposure 
to frost, becomes luscious and highly nutritious. 

Pér/sis, n. A kind of coloring matter obtained from 
lichens, the mass being of a drier character than 
archil. Simmonds. 

Pér/sigsm, 7. An idiom or manner of speech peculiar 
to the Persians. 

Per-sist’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. PERSISTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. PERSISTING.] [Lat. persistere, from prefix 
per, through, and sistere, to stand or be fixed; Fr. 
persister, Sp. persistir, It. persistere.] To continue 
fixed in a course of conduct against opposing mo- 
tives; to persevere. 

If they persist in pola nng their batteries against particular 
persons, no laws of war forbid the making reprisals, Addison. 

Some positive, persisting fops we know, 
Who, if once wrong, will needs be always so. 
That face persists. i 
It floats up; itturnsoverinmy mind. JZ. B. Browning. 
»— TO PERSIST, PERSEVERE, CONTINUE. Persist 
is nearly synonymous with persevere; but persist fre- 


Pope. 
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PERSISTENCE 


quently implies more obstinacy than persevere, particu- 
larly in that which is eyil or injurious to others. See 
PERSEVERE. 
Per-sist/ence, Jn. [Fr. persistance, Sp. persis- 
Per-sist/en-¢cy, tencia, It. persistenza. 

1. The state of being persistent; steady pursuit 
of what is undertaken; perseverance ina good or 
evil course, more generally in that which is evil and 
injurious to others, or unadvisable ; obstinacy ; con- 
tumacy. 

2. (Physics.) The continuance of an effect after 
the cause which first gave rise to it is removed; as, 
the persistence of the impression of light on the 
eye after the luminous object is withdrawn; the 
persistence of the motion of an object after the moy- 
ing force is withdrawn. : 

Per-sist/ent, a. [Lat. persistens, p. pr. of persis- 
tere, Fr. persistant, It. & Sp. persistente, Sce 
PERSIST. ] 

1. Inclined to persist or hold firm; tenacious; 
fixed; immoyable; persistive. ‘Persistent as they 
have been.” I, Taylor. 

Modred’s narrow, foxy face, 
Heart-hiding smile, and gray, persistent eye. Tennyson. 

2. (Bot.) Remaining beyond the period when 
parts of the same kind commonly fall; — said of the 
parts of plants, and Sepa to caducous. 

Per-sist/ent-ly, adv. In a persistent manner. 

Per-sist/img, p. a. Inclined to persist; persistent. 

Per-sist/ing-ly, adv. In a persisting manner; per- 
severingly; steadily. 

Per-sist/ive, a. The sameas PERSISTENT. Shak. 

Per-sdlve’, v.t. To pay the whole of; to pay com- 
pletely. [Obs.] : 

Pér’/son (ptr/sn, 14), n. [O. Fr. persone, N. Fr. 
personne, Pr., Sp., & It. persona, Pg. pessoa, from 
Lat. persona, a mask; a personage, part, a person, 
fr. personare, to sound through, from prefix per, 
through, and sonare, to sound. | 

1. The exhibition or representation of a charac- 
ter in dialogue, fiction, or on the stage. 

These tables, Cicero pronounced under the person of Cras- 
sus, were of more use and authority than all the books of the 
philosophers. Baker. 

2. The part or character which any one sustains, 
either by office or in the ordinary relations of hu- 
man life. 

And her gifts 
Were such as under government well seemed, 


Unseemly to bear rule, which was thy part 
And person, hadst thou known thyself aright. Dfilton. 


How different is the same man from himself, as he sustains 
the person of a magistrate and that of a friend! South. 
3. The corporeal manifestation of a soul; the 
outward appearance, expression, &c.; body, 
Love, sweetness, goodness in her person shined. Jilton. 
You'll find her person difficult to gain. Dryden. 
4, A living soul; a self-conscious being; a moral 
agent; especially, a living human being; a man, 
woman, or child; an individual of the human race; 
—also, among Trinitarians, one of the three sub- 
jects or agents constituting the godhead, that is, the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
We must consider what person stands for; which, I think, 


is a thinking, intelligent being, that has reason and reflection, 
and can consider itself as itself, the same thinking thing in 


different times and places. Locke. 
The whole three persons are co-eternal together and co- 
equal. Athanasian Creed. 


5. A human being spoken of indefinitely; one; 
aman. 

6. (Gram.) One of three relations of a certain 
sort, pertaining to a noun or pronoun, and thence 
also to the verb of which either may stand as the 
subject; as, in the first person the noun represents 
the speaker, in the second that which is spoken to, 
in the third that which is spoken of. 

7. The parson or minister of a parish. [Obs.] 

Artificial person (Law), a corporation or body politic. 
Blackstone. — In person, by one’s self; with bodily pres- 
ence; not by representative. ‘‘ The king himself 77 per- 
son is set forth.” Shak. ‘Tall and stately in person.” 
Irving. 

Pér’son, v.¢. To represent as a person; to make 
to resemble; toimage. [Obs.] Milton. 
Pér’/son-a-ble (ptr/sun-), a. 1. Having a well- 
formed body or person; graceful; of good appear- 
ance ; as, a personable man or woman. ‘t Wise, war- 
like, personable, kind.” Spenser. 

2. (Law.) Enabled to maintain pleas in court. 

: Cowell. 

_3. Having capacity to take any thing granted or 
given. Plowden,. 

Pér/son-age (45), n. [Fr. personage, Pr. person- 
atge, Sp. personage, It. personaggio. } 

i. Character assumed or represented. 

The Venetians, naturally grave, love to give in to the follies 
of such seasons, when disguised in a false personage. Addison. 

2. An individual distinguished by rank, social po- 
sition, or reputation; as, an illustrious personage. 

3. Exterior appearance, stature, an imposing air, 
a peculiar look or expression, or the like; or an in- 
dividual! attracting attention by the possession of 
such characteristics. 

The damsel well did view his personage. Spenser, 
Pér’son-al, a. [Lat. personalis, It. personale, Sp. 
& Pr. personal, Pg. pessoal, Fr. personnel.|] Be- 
longing or pertaining to a person; as, (a.) Belong- 
ing to men or women, or to persons and not to 
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things. ‘‘ Every man so termed by way of personal 
difference only.” Hooker. (b.) Relating to an indi- 
vidual or individuals; peculiar or proper to private 
concerns, 

The words are conditional, —If thou doest well, —and so 
personal to Cain. ocke. 
(c.) Pertaining to the external or bodily appearance 
or attractions; as, personal charms or accomplish- 
ments. Addison. (d.) Done in person, without the 
intervention of another. ‘The immediate and per- 
sonal speaking of God Almighty.” White. (e.) Ap- 
plying to the character and conduct of individuals 
in adisparaging manner; as, personal reflections or 
remarks. (j.) (Gram.) Denoting the person. 

Personal action (Law), a suit or action by which a man 
claims a debt or personal duty, or damages in lieu of it; 
or wherein he claims satisfaction in damages for an in- 
jury to his person or property, or the specific recovery of 
goods or chattels;—opposed to real action. — Personal 
equation (Astron.), the personal difference between par- 
ticular individuals as to exactness in observations with 
astronomical instruments. — Personal estate or property 
(Law), movables; chattels. It usually consists of things 
temporary and movable, including all subjects of proper- 
ty not of a freehold nature, nor descendible to the heirs at 
law. Kent.— Personal identity (Metaph.), sameness of 
being, of which consciousness is the evidence. — Personal 
pronoun (Gram.), one of the pronouns J, thou, he, she, 
at. — Personal representatives (Law), the executors or 
administrators of a person deceased.— Personal verb 
(Gram.), a verb which is modified to correspond with 
the three persons. 

Pér/son-al, m. A movable. [ Obs. 

Pér/son-al-ism, n, The quality of being personal. 

Pér/son-al/i-ty, n. eae personnalité, Pr. perso- 
nalitat, Sp. personalidad, It. personalita. | 

1. That which constitutes, or pertains to, a person. 

Personality is individuality existing in itself, but with a na- 


ture as a ground. Coleridge. 
_, But personality, as we can conceive it, is essentially a lim- 
itation and a relation. Mansel. 


2. Something said or written which refers, espe- 
cially in a disparaging way, to the conduct of some 
individual. 

Sharp personalitics were exchanged. Macaulay. 

3. (Law.) That quality of a law which concerns 
the condition, state, and capacity of persons. 

Burrill. 
Pér/son-al-ize,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. PERSONALIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PERSONALIZING.] To make personal. 
Pér’son-al-ly, adv. 1. In a personal or direct man- 
ner; by bodily presence; not by representative or 
substitute; as, to be personally present; to deliver 
a letter personally ; they personally declared their 
assent to the measure. 

2. With respect to an individual; as regards the 
person; individually. 

She bore a mortal hatred to the house of Lancaster, and 


personally to the king. acon. 
The converted man is personally the same he was before. 
vogers. 


Pér’/son-al-ty, n. 1. The state of being a person; 
personality. [Rare.] 

2. (Law.) Personal estate. 

Pér’/son-ate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PERSONATED; 7). 
27, & hi 2. PERSONATING.] [See PERSON, and cf. 
infra. 

‘l. To assume the character of; to represent by a 
fictitious appearance; to represent by a fictitious or 
assumed character; to counterfeit; to feign; as, a 
personated devotion. Hammond, 

2. To set forth in an unreal character; to dis- 
guise; to mask. 

He has no longer the power to hold fellowship with such a 


personated mate. ilton. 
3. Toresemble. [Obs.] 
The lofty cedar personates thee. Shak. 


4. To describe. [Obs.] 

I will drop in his way some obscure epistles of love, where- 
in he shall find himself most feelingly personated. Shak. 

5. [Lat. personare, to sound through, to ery out; 
L. Lat., to extol, praise. See PERsON.] To rep- 
resent for praise or blame; to celebrate; to extol. 
[ Obs. ] 

In fable, hymn, or song so personating 

Their gods ridiculous, and themselves past shame. Jfilton. 

Pér/son-ate, a. [Lat. personatus, masked, from 
persona, a mask.] (Bot.) Having a projection in 
the throat nearly closing the orifice ;— said of a 
bilabiate corolla, as the snapdragon. 

Pér’son-a’tion, n. The act of personating, or of 
counterfeiting the person of another. Bacon, 

Pér’son-a/tor, n. One who personates. B. Jonson, 

Pér’son-@/i-ty, n. Personality. [Rare.] 

I can not meditate too often or too devotionally on the per- 
soneity of God. Coleridge. 

Per-sén/i-fi-ca’tion, n. [Fr. personnification, It. 
personificazione. | 

1. The act of personifying. 

2. (Rhet.) A figure, in which an inanimate being 
is represented as animated, or endowed with per- 
sonality; prosopope@ia; as, ‘Confusion heard his 
voice.” Milton. 

Per-son/i-fy, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PERSONIFIED; p. 
pr. & vb, n. PERSONIFYING.] [Fr. personnijier, Sp. 
personificar, It. personijicare, Lat. persona, person, 
and facere, to make.] To regard or treat as a per- 
son; to represent as a rational being. 





» 


Pér/son-ize, v. ¢. To personify. [Rare.] 





Per-spée/- 


Per-spée/to- 








PERSPICUITY — 


Richardson. 


Personnel (par/so-ntl’/), n. [Fr. See PERSON- 


AL.] The body of persons employed in some pub- 
lic service, as the army or navy, &c,, as distin- 
guished from the matériel. . 


Per-spée/tive, a, (Fr. perspectif, Pr. perspectiu, 


Sp. perspectivo, from Lat. perspicere, perspectum, 
to look through, from the prefix per, through, and 
spicere, specere, to look.] ‘ : 
1. Pertaining to the science of optics, or vision; 
optical. [Obs.] Bacon. 
2. Pertaining to the art, or in accordance with 
the laws, of perspective, 


_ Perspective plane, the plane on which the representa-. 
tion is made, distinguished from the ground plane, which 
is that on which the objects are represented as standing. 
When this plane is oblique to the principal face of the 
object, the perspective is called oblique perspective ; when 
parallel to that face, parallel perspective. 


Per-spée/tive, n. [Fr. perspective, Pr. & Sp. per- 


spectiva, It. perspettiva and prospettiva. See su- 
pra. 

1. A glass through which objects are viewed. 
[Obs.] ‘‘ The word écorrpor, in the original of that 
passage, is not a perspective, but a mirror, or look- 
ing-glass.” Browne. 

2. That which is seen through an opening; a 
view; a vista. : 

3. The art of making such a representation of an 
object upon a plane surface as shall present pre- 
cisely the same appearance that the object itself 
would present to the eye situated at a particular 
point. 

4. A kind of painting, designed expressly to de- 
ceive the sight by representing 
the continuation of an alley, a 
building, a landscape, or the 
like. 

Aérial perspective, the art of giv- 
ing due diminution to the strength 
of light, shade, and colors of ob- 
jects, according to their distances 
and the quantity of light falling on 
them, and to the medium through 
which they are seen. ee Cube seen aikaancin 

erspective, a kind of perspective nat = 

in which objects are viewed unas cal Perspective. 
a particular angle, so that three sides may be represent- 
ed; isometrical projection. See IsomuTRIcAL. — Linear 
perspective, the 
application of 
the principles 
of geometry to 
the accurate 
delineation of 
the _ principal 
lines of the pic- 
ture, 
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graph, n. [From Lat. perspectus, p. p. of per- 
spicere, and Gr. ypagery, to write.] An instrument 
for obtaining, or transferring to a picture, the points 
and outlines of original objects. 


Pér/spee-tog/ra-phy, n. The science or art of 


delineating objects according to the laws of per- 
spective; the theory of perspective. 


Pér’spi-ea-ble, a. [Lat. perspicabilis, from per- 


spicere, to look through, to perceive.] Discernible. 
Obs.) Herbert. 


Péxr/spi-ea/ciotts (-ka/shus), a. [Lat. perspicar, 


perspicacis, from perspicere, to look through; Fr. 
& It. perspicace, Sp. & Pg. perspicaz.] 

1. Quick-sighted; sharp of sight. 

2. Of acute discernment; keen. 


Pér/spi-ea/ciots-ly, adv. In aperspicacious man- 


ner; discerningly. 


Pér/spi-ea/ciotis-ness, m. Acuteness of sight; 


perspicacity. 


ght sy Ch n. [Lat. perspicacitas, Fr. per- 


spicacité, Sp. perspicacidad, It. perspicacita, It., 
Sp., & Pg. perspicacia. See PERSPICACIOus.] The 
state of being perspicacious; acuteness of sight or 
discernment. ° 


We should attribute to him determinate perspicacity. 
I. Taylor. 


Pér/spi-ea-cy, m. Same as Persprcaciry. [Obs.] 
Per-spi/cience, n. [Lat. perspicientia, from per- 


spiciens, p. pr. of perspicere. See PERSPECTIVE, 
a.| The act of looking with sharpness. [Obs.] 


Pér’spi-cil, n. [L. Lat. perspicilla, from Lat. per- 


spicere, to look through. See PERSPECTIVE, a@.] An 
optic glass; atelescope. [Obs.] Crashaw. 


Pér’/spi-eti/i-ty, n. [Lat. perspicuitas, Fr. perspi- 


cuité, Pr. perspicuitat, Sp. perspicuidad, Pg. per- 
spicuidade, It. perspicuita.] The state of being 
perspicuous, or clear; transparency ; clearness, 
especially of statement; easiness to be understood; 
freedom from obscurity or ambiguity. 
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PERSPICUOUS 


Syn.—Clearness ; perspicuousness ; plainness ; dis- 

tinctness; transparency; translucency. See CLEARNESS. 

Per-spic/ii-oits, a. [Lat. perspicwus, from perspi- 
cere, to look through; It. & Sp. perspicuo.] 

1. Capable of being seen through; transparent; 
translucent. [Rare.] Peacham. 
9. Clear to the understanding; capable of being 
clearly understood; not obscure or ambiguous ; — 
applied both to language and thought. 

g@- Perspicuous is usually applied to intellectual ob- 

_ jects, and conspicuous to objects of ocular perception. 

Per-spie/ii-ouis-ly, adv. In a perspicuous man- 
ner; clearly; plainly. 

Per-spie/i-otis-mess, x. The state of being per- 
spicuous; plainness; freedom from obscurity. 

Per-spir’/a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being per- 
spirable. 

Per-spir’a-ble, a. 
spirabile.] 

1. Capable of being perspired, or evacuated 
through the pores of the skin. 

2. Emitting perspiration. [Rare.] Bacon. 

Pér’/spi-ra/tion, n. [Fr. perspiration, It. perspira- 
zione. 

1. The act of perspiring. 

2. That which is perSpired; sweat. 
Per-spir/a-tive, a. Performing the act of perspi- 
ration; perspiring. 
*Per-spir/a-to-ry, a. 

causing perspiration, 

Per-spire’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. PERSPIRED; p. pr. 
& vb. Nn. PERSPIRING.] [Lat. perspirare, to breathe 
through or every where, from the prefix per, 
through, and spirare, to breathe. ] 

1. To evacuate the fluids of the body through the 
pe of the skin; to sweat; as, a person perspires 

reely. 

2. Fo be evacuated or excreted insensibly through 
the excretories of the skin; as, a fluid perspires. 
Per-spire’, v. ¢. To emit or evacuate insensibly 

through the excretories of the skin; to sweat. 

Per-strép/er-otis, a. {Lat. perstrepere, to make a 
great noise, from the prefix per, very, and strepere, 
to make a noise.] Noisy; violent; sharp-tongued; 
obstreperous. [Obs.] : 

You are too perstreperous, saucebox. Ford. 

Per-stringe’ (per-strinj’), v. ¢. [Lat. perstringere, 
from the prefix per, through, and stringere, to bind 
tight or together, to touch upon.] 

1. To graze; to glance on. [Obs.] 

2. To criticise severely. [Rare.] 

The Dean of Peterborough preached on the feast of Pente- 
cost, perstringing those of Geneva for their irreverence of the 
Blessed Virgin. Evelyn. 

We are borrowing old Sir Christopher's gentle knout, gently 
to perstringe your errors. le (Quincey. 

Per-suad/a-ble (per-swad/a-bl), a [See PrER- 
SUADE.] Capable of being persuaded. 

Per-suad/a-bly, adv. In a persuadable manner}; 
so as to be persuaded. 

Per-suade’ (per-swad’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. PER- 
SUADED; p. pr. & vb. 2. PERSUADING.] [Lat. per- 
suadere, persuasum, from the prefix per, through, 
and swadere, to advise, persuade; Fr. persuader, 
Sp. persuadir, It. persuadere. | 

1. To influence by argument, advice, entreaty, or 
expostulation; to draw or incline to a determina- 
tion by presenting sufficient motives. 

We will persuade him, be it possible. Shak. 

I should be glad if I could persuade him to write such an- 
other critic on any thing of mine. Dryden. 

2. To convince by argument, or reasons offered 
or suggested from reflection. 

Beloved, we are persuaded better things of you. Heb. vi. 9. 

3. To inculcate by argument or expostulation. 
[Rare.] Bp. Taylor. 

Syn.—To convince; induce; prevail on; win over; 
allure; entice. See CONVINCE. 

Per-suade’,n. Persuasion. [Obs. and rare.] 


The eos? entreats, persuades of friends, 
Nor aught that can be named, 
Can move him. Beau. & Fl. 
Per-suad/ed-ly, adv. Ina persuaded manner; as- 
suredly. 


[Fr. & Sp. perspirable, It. per- 


Pertaining to perspiration; 


He’s our own, 
Surely, nay, most persuadedly. Ford. 

Per-suad/ed-ness, n. The state of being per- 
suaded or convinced; persuasion. [Rare.] 

Per-suad/er,n. One who, or that which, persuades 
or influences another; that which incites. 

Hunger and thirst at once, 
Powerful persuaders. Milton. 

Per-sua/si-bil/ity, n. Capability of being per- 
suaded. 

Per-sua/si-ble (-swa/si-bl), a. [Lat. persuasibilis, 
Fr. & Sp. persuasible, It. persuasibile.} Capable of 
being persuaded or influenced by reasons offered. 

Per-sua/si-ble-ness, n. The quality of being per- 
suasible. 

Per-sua/sion (per-swa/zhun), n. [Lat. persuasio, 
Fr. persuasion, Pr. persuasio, Sp. persuasion, It. 
persuasione. | 

1. The act of persuading; the act of influencing 
the mind by arguments or reasons offered, or by any 
thing that moves the mind or passions, or inclines 
the will to a determination. 


For thou hast all the arts of fine persuasion. Otway. 
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2. The state of being persuaded or convinced; 
settled opinion or conviction proceeding from argu- 
ments and reasons offered by others, or suggested 
by one’s own reflections. 

I yield upon great persuasion. Milton. 

3. A creed or belief; or a sect or party adhering 
to a creed or system of opinions; as, men of the 
same persuasion; all persuasions concur in the 
measure. 

Per-sua/sive, a. [Fr. persuasif, Pr. persuasiu, It. 
& Sp. persuasivo.] Tending to persuade; having 
the power of persuading; influencing the mind or 
passions; as, persuasive eloquence; persuasive evi- 
dence. “The sound, yet young, of his persuasive 
words.” Milton. 

Per-sua/sive,n. That which persuades; an incite- 
ment; an exhortation. 


Per-sua/sive-ly, adv. In a persuasive manner; 


convincingly. Milton. 
Per-sua/sive-ness, n. The quality of being per- 
suasive. 


Per-sua/so-ry (50), a. Having power or tendency 
to persuade ; persuasive. Browne. 
Pér/sul-ta/tion, n. [Lat. persultare, toleap through, 
from per, through, and saltare, to leap.} (Med.) 
Exhalation, as of blood, in the form of dew, at the 
surface of the skin, or of any membrane; sweating 
of blood, Dunglison. 
Pért (14), a. [Abbreviated from O. Fr. apert, open, 
known, true, free, impudent, from Lat. apertus, 
open, free, frank, p. p. of aperire, to uncover, to 
open; Pr. apert, It. aperto, Sp. abierto, Pg. aberto ; 
W. pert, smart, spruce, dapper, nice, pert, probably 

from Eng. pert. | 
1. Lively; brisk; smart. [Obs.] 


Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth. Shak. 
On the lawny sands and shelves 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. Milton. 


2. Indecorously free, or presuming; forward; 
saucy; bold; impertinent; impudent, 

A lady bids me, in a very pert manner, mind my own af- 
fairs. Addison. 

3. Open; evident; plain; apert. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Pért,n. An assuming, forward, or saucy person. 

Pért, v.i. To behave with pertness or impudence; 
to be saucy. [Obs.] Bp. Gauden, 

Per-tain’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. PERTAINED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN, PERTAINING.| ([Lat. pertinere, from the pre- 
fix per, through, and tenere, to hold, keep; It. per- 
tenere, Pr. pertener, Sp. pertenecer, Pg. pertencer.] 
7 1. To be the property, right, or duty of; to be- 

ong. 

Men hate those who affect honor by ambition which per- 
taineth not to them. Hayward. 

2. To have relation to; to relate. 

These words pertain unto us at this time as they pertained 
to them at their time. Latimer. 

Per-tér/e-bra/tion, n. [Lat. perterebrare, to bore 
through, from the prefix per, through, and terebrare, 
to bore, from terebra, a borer, from terere, to rub 
to pieces, to grind.] The act of boring through. 

Obs.) Ainsworth, 

Pér’/ti-na/ciots, a. [Lat. pertinax, pertinacis, from 
the prefix per, through, and tenax, tenacious; Fr, 
& It. pertinace, Sp. & Pg. pertinaz.] 

1. Holding or adhering to any opinion, purpose, 
or design, with obstinacy; obstinate; perversely 
resolute; as, pertinacious in opinion. 

2. Resolute; firm; constant; steady. 

Diligence is a steady, constant, pertinacious study. South. 

Syn.— Obstinate; stubborn; inflexible; unyielding; 
resolute; determined; firm; constant; steady. 

Pér’ti-na/ciotis-ly, adv. In a pertinacious man- 
ner, 

Pér’ti-ma/ciots-ness, | n. [Fr. pertinacité, It. per- 

Pér’ti-nic¢/ity, tinacita.] The state or 
quality of being pertinacious; obstinacy. 

Syn. — See Ossrinacy. 

Pér/ti-na-¢cy, n. [Lat., It., Sp., & Pg. pertinacia, 
from Lat. pertinax. See PERTINACIOUS.] [0bs.] 

1. Obstinacy ; stubbornness; persistency ; resolu- 
tion ; steadiness. Bp. Taylor. 

2. (Lat. pertinere, to pertain. See PERTINENCE.] 
The quality of being pertinent; pertinence. 

Pér/ti-mate, a. Pertinacious. [Obs.] 

Péyr/ti-nate-ly, adv. Ina pertinate or pertinacious 
manner; pertinaciously. [Obs.] 

Pér’ti-nen¢e, is [O. Fr. pertinence, Pr. perte- 

Pér’/ti-nen-¢y, nensa, Sp. pertinencia, Pg. per- 
tenga, It. pertinenza, pertinenzia, pertenenzia.] 
The state of being pertinent; justness of relation to 
the subject or matter in hand; fitness; appositeness ; 
suitableness. 

I have shown the fitness and pertinency of the apostle’s dis- 
course to the persons he addressed. entley. 

Pér/ti-nent, a. [Lat. pertinens, p. pr. of pertinere ; 
Fr. pertinent, Pr. pertenen, It., Sp., & Pg. pertinente. 
See PERTAIN. } 

1. Related to the subject or matter in hand; fitted 
or appropriate, in any way; adapted to the end 
proposed. ‘The most pertinent and complete of 
all instances.” L, Taylor. 

2. Regarding; concerning; belonging; pertain- 
ing; appurtenant. [Mare.] Looker. 

Syn.—Apposite ; relevant ; suitable ; appropriate ; 
fit; proper. 








‘PERVADE 


Pér’/timent-ly, adv. Ina pertinent manner. 
Every one who may speak well and pertinently enough 
upon a text is not, therefore, fit presently to rule a — - 
outh. 
Pér’ti-nent-ness, n. The quality of being perti- 
nent; appositeness, 
Pér’/ti-nents, n. pl. (Scots Law.) Appurtenances. 
Burrill. 
Per-tin’/gent, a. eee eee p. pr. of pertin- 
gere, to extend to, from the prefix per, through, and 
tangere, to touch, to arrive at.] Reaching to; meet- 
ing; touching. [Obs.] Bailey. 
Pért/ly, adv. Ina pert manner; smartly; saucily. 
Pért/ness,n. The state of being pert; briskness; 
sauciness ; sprightliness without dignity ; impu- 
dence. 
Per-tran/sient, a. [Lat. pertransire, to pass 
through, from per, through, and transire, to pass 
or go through.] Passing through; traversing. 


[ Obs.] Bailey. 
Per-tii/i-sanme, n. [See PARTISAN.] A spear; a 
partisan. [Obs.and very rare.) ‘Bearing aspear, 


or pertuisane.” Holland. 

Per-tairb’, v. t. (Lat. perturbare, from the prefix 
per, through, thoroughly, and ¢twrbare, to disturb, 
from turba, a disorder, tumult; It. perturbare, Sp. 
& Pr. perturbar, O. Fr. perturber.)] 


1. To disturb; to agitate; to disquiet. ‘‘ Rest, 
rest, perturbéd spirit.” Shak. 
2. To disorder; to confuse. Browne. 


Pér/turb-ate, or Per-tiirb/ate (Synop., § 130), 
v.t. To perturb. [Obs.] 
Per-tiirb/ance, n. The same as PERTURBATION. 
Pér/tur-ba/tion, n. [Lat. perturbatio, Fr. pertur- 
bation, Pr. perturbacio, Sp. perturbacion, It. pertur- 
bazione.] 
1. The act of perturbing, or the state of being 
perturbed. 
2. (Astron.) AnNirregularity in the motion of a 
heavenly body through its orbit. 


Pér/tur-ba/tor, n. [Lat. perturbator, It. pertur- 
batore, Sp. perturbador, Fr. perturbateur.| One 
who perturbs, or raises commotion. [?are. 


Per-tiirb/er, 2. One who perturbs; a perturbator. 

Per-tiise’, { a. (Lat. pertusus, p. p.of pertundere, 

Per-tised’, to beat, push, or thrust through, to 
bore through, from the prefix per, through, and éun- 
dere, to beat; Fr. pertus.] 

1. Punched; pierced with holes. 
2. (Bot.) Perforated or pierced irregularly with 
holes. 

Per-tii/siom (per-ti/zhun), n. [See suered 

1. The act of punching, piercing, or thrusting 
through with a pointed instrument. 

The manner of opening a vein in Hippocrates’s time was by 
stabbing, or pertusion. Arbuthnot. 

2. A little hole made by punching; a perfora- 
tion. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Per-tits'sis, n. ([Lat. per, through, thoroughly, 
excessively, and tussis, cough.] (JMed,) The hoop- 
ing-cough, 

Pér’uke (ptr/nk, 53), n. [Fr. per- 
ruque, It. perrucca, parrucca, Sp. 
yeluca, from Lat. pilus, hair, Sp. pe- 
0; Ger. perriicke, Sw. peruk, Dan. 
paryk, D. paruik, pruik. Cf. PER- 
Iwic.] <An artificial cap of hair; a 
periwig. 

Péx/wke, v. i. 
uke. [Rare.] 

Pér/ule,n. [Lat. perula, diminutive 
of pera, Gr. 7ipa, wallet.] (Bot.) 
The cover of a seed. Henslow, 

Pe-rwv/sal, n. pizon peruse. ] 

1. The act of perusing. 
This treatise requires application in the perusal. 


To dress with a per- 





Woodward, 
2. Careful view or examination. [Rare.] Tatler. 
Pe-ruse’,v.t. [imp. &p. p. PERUSED; p. pr. & vb. n, 
PERUSING.] [Usually derived from Lat. per, through, 
and uti, wsus, to use; but it appears rather to be a 
corruption of pervise, formerly written perwise, from 
Lat. pervisus, p. p. of pervidere, to look over, to 


consider, to examine. <Anciently peruse signified 
also to examine, to survey.] 
1. To read, or to read with attention. Addison. 
2. To observe ; to consider; to examine with 
careful survey. [Obs.] 


I have perused her well. Shak, 
Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 
Surveyed. Milton, 


Pe-rus/er, n. One who peruses, 

Pe-rw’vi-an, a. [Fr. Péruvien, Sp. Peruviano.] 
( Geog.) Of or pertaining to Peru, in South America, 

Peruvian balsam. See BALSAM OF Perv. — Peruvian 
bark, the bark of trees of various species of Cinchona. 
It is of a bitter taste, and acts as a powerful tonic. This 
property is due to the alkaloids Cinchonia and Quininia, 
and+their compounds. The pale varieties are said to be 
richer in the former, and the yellow in the latter It is 
obtained from the eastern slope of the Cordilleras in 
South America, between the parallels of 25° south latitude 
and 12° north latitude. It is called also Jeswit's bark. 

Pe-ru/vi-an,n. (Geog.) A native or an inhabitant 
of Peru. 

Per-vade’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PERVADED; p. pr. & 
vb.N. PERVADING.] [Lat. pervadere, from the pre- 
fix per, through, and vadere, to go, to walk, allied 
to Eng. wade, A-8. wadan.]} 


Se ere 
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PERVASION 


1. To pass through, as an aperture, pore, or inter- 
stice; to permeate. ‘Substances soaked in such 
liquors as will immediately pervade their little 
pores.” Newton. 

2. To pass or spread through the whole extent of; 
to be completely diffused in; to affect entirely. 

What but God 
Pervades, adjusts, and agitates the whole? Zomson. 

A spirit of cabal, intrigue, and proselytism pervaded all 
their thoughts, words, and actions. Burke. 

Per-va/sion (-va/zhun), n. [Lat. pervasio, from 
pervadere, pervasum. See supra.) The act of per- 
vading, or passing through the whole extent of a 
thing. 

Per-va’sive, a. 
vade. 

Per-vérse/ (14), a. [Lat. perversus, turned the 
wrong way, not right, p. p. of pervertere, to turn 
around, to overturn; Fr. & Pr. pervers, Sp., Pg., & 
It. perverso. See PERVERT.] ‘ 

1. Turned aside; hence, distorted from the right. 

Best friends might loathe us, if what things perverse 
We know of our own selves they also know. Trench. 

2. Obstinate in the wrong; disposed to be con- 
trary; stubborn; untractable. ‘‘In the perverse 
event.” Milton. 

To so perverse a sex all grace is vain. Dryden. 

3. Cross; petulant; peevish; disposed to cross 
and vex. 

Tl frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay. Shak. 

Syn.—Froward; untoward; stubborn; untractable ; 
ungovernable; cross; petulant; peevish; vexatious. — 
PERVERSE, FROWARD. One who is froward is capricious, 
and reluctant to obey. One who is perverse has a settled 
obstinacy of will, and likes or dislikes by the rule of con- 
tradiction to the will of others. ‘‘/rowardness lies in the 
temper and spirit; it chooses to please itself without re- 
gard to others; it is fitful and changeable. To fret and 
repine at every disappointment of our wishes, is to dis- 
cover the temper of froward children.” Blair. ‘ Per- 
versity lies deeper; taking root in the heart, it assumes 
the shape of malignity; a perverse temper is really wick- 
ed; it likes or dislikes by the rule of contradiction to an- 
other's will.”’ Crabb. ‘* Interference of interest, or per- 
versity of disposition, may occasionally lead individuals 
to oppose, even to hate, the upright and the good.” Blair. 

Per-vérsed’ (per-v@rst/), a. Turned. [Obs. and 
rare.| ‘* With perversed eyes.” Phaer. 

Per-vérs’/ed-ly (60), adv. In a perverse manner; 
perversely. 

Per-vérse’ly, adv. In a perverse manner. 
Per-vérse’ness,n. 1. The state of being perverse. 
Her whom he wishes most shal] seldom gain 

Through her perverseness. Milton. 

2. Perversion. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Per-vér’/sion, n. [ Lat. perversio, from pervertere, 
perversum; Fr. & Sp. perversion, It. perversione. 
See Pervert.] The act of perverting; a turning 
from truth or propriety; a diverting from the true 
intent or object; change to something worse; a turn- 
ing or applying in an unauthorized manner to a 
wrong end or use. 

Per-vtr’sity, 1. ([Lat. perversitas, Fr. perversité, 
Pr. perversitat, Sp. perversidad, It. perversita.] 
The state of being perverse; perverseness. 

Per-vér’sive, a. ‘Tending to pervert or corrupt. 

Per-vért/ (14), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. PERVERTED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. PERVERTING.] [Lat. pervertere, 
from the prefix per, through, thoroughly, and ver- 
tere, to turn; Fr., Pr., & Sp. pervertir, Pg. perver- 
ter’, It. pervertere, pervertire. } 

1. To turn from truth, propriety, or from its 
proper purpose; to distort from its true use or end; 
specifically, to misinterpret through evil motives or 
bias. 

The acute and distinct Arminius was perverted merely by 


Tending, or having power, to per- 


the perusing of a nameless discourse. Milton. 
2. To turn from the right; to corrupt. 
He in the serpent had perverted Eve. Jfilton. 


Syn.—To convert; proselyte. See CONVERT. 
Per-vért’, v. i. To become perverted; to take the 
wrong course. [Obs.] 
Pér/vert, n. One who has turned from a right way 
to that which is wrong. Conybeare. 
Per-vért/er, n. One who perverts, distorts, misin- 
terprets, or misapplies. 
Per-vért/i-ble, a. Capable of being perverted. 
Per-vés/ti-gate, v. t. [ Lat. pervestigare, pervestiga- 
tum, from the prefix per, through, thoroughly, and 
vestigare, to track, trace, from vestigium, a footstep, 
track.] To find out by research. [Obs.] Cockeram. 
Per-vés’ti-ga/tion, n. [Lat. pervestigatio.] The 
act of pervestigating ; diligent or thorough research. 
Obs.) Chillingworth. 
Pér/vi-al, a. [See PERvious.] Pervious. [Obs.] 
Pér/vi-al-ly, adv. Ina pervial or pervious manner; 
so as to be pervious. [Obs.] Chapman. 
Pér’vi-ea/ciotis (-ka/shus), a. [Lat. pervicax, per- 
vicacis, from pervicere, for pervincere, to conquer 
completely, to carry a point, from the prefix per, 
through, thoroughly, and vincere, to conquer; It. 
pervicace.] Very obstinate; willfully contrary or 
refractory; stubborn. [Obs.] Denham. 
Pér/vi-ea/ciotis-ly, adv. In a pervicacious man- 
ner; stubbornly. [Obs.] 
Pér/vi-ea/ciotis-ness, 
Pér’vi-eag’i-ty, vicacious. [Obs.] 
Pér/vi-eacy,n. Pervicacity. [Obs.] 
Per-vig/i-la/tion, n. [Lat. pervigilatio, from per- 


n. The state of being per- 
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vigilare, to watch all night, from the prefix per 
through, and vigilare, to watch, from vigil, awake. | 
A careful watching. [Obs.] 
Pér’/vi-otis, a. [Lat. pervius, from the prefix per, 
through, and via, a way; It. pervio.] 
1. Admitting passage; capable of being pene- 


trated by another body or substance; permeable; 
penetrable. 


A country pervious to the arms and authority of a con- 
queror. Gibbon. 
Not less in number were the spacious doors, 
Which still unfolded stand, by night, by day, 
Pervious to winds, and open every way. Pope. 


2. Capable of being penetrated by the mental 
sight. 
By darkness they mean God, whose secrets are pervious to 


no eye. ‘p. Taylor. 
3. Pervading; permeating. [Rare.] “Pervious 
fire.” Prior. 


Pér/vi-otis-ness,7. The quality of being pervious. 

Pe-side/’, or Pe-sade’,n. ([Fr. pesade, from peser, 
to weigh; Pr., Sp., & Pg. pesar, It. pesare, from Lat. 
pensare, verb intensive from pendere, to weigh.]} 
(Man.) The motion of a horse when he raises his fore 
quarters, keeping his hind feet on the ground with- 
out advancing; rearing. 

Pés/age,n. [Fr. peser, to weigh.] A sum paid for 
the weighing of merchandise. Craig. 

Pés/ane, n. See PUSANE. 

Pés/ant-ed, a. [Sp. pesante, Fr. pesant.] Debased; 
enslaved. [Obs.] 
thought’s control.” Marston. 

Pésh/i-to, a. Simple; literal; verbal;—a term ap- 
plied to the earliest Syriac version of the Scriptures, 
in distinction, probably, from those versions which 
abounded in allegorical interpretation. Davidson. 

Pésk/i-ly, adv. Exceedingly; very ; mischievously ; 
annoyingly; vexingly. [Collog.and low. U.S.) 

Pésk’y,a. Great; excecding ; mischievous; trouble- 
some; vexing. [Collog. and low. U.S.) 

Pe'so (pa/so),m. [Sp.] The Spanish dollar of ex- 
change; also, the pound weight. Simmonds. 

Pés/sa-ry,n. [Fr. pessaire, It. pessario, Lat. pes- 
sarium, i. g. pessum, pessus, Gr. recodv, mEcods.] 
An instrument made of wood, caoutchouc, waxed 
linen, or the like, and introduced into the vagina to 
support the mouth and neck of the uterus. 

Pés/si-mist,n. [Fr. pessimiste, Sp. pesimista, from 
Lat. pessimus, the worst.] One who complains of 
every thing as being for the worst;—opposed to 
optimist. 

Pés/so-man/¢cy, n. [Fr. pessomancie, from Gr. 
méoo6s, asmall oval-shaped stone for playing a game 
like our draughts, and pavreia, divination.] Divina- 
tion by means of pebbles. 

Pést, n. [Lat. pestis, Fr., Sp., Pg., & It. peste.] 

1. A fatal epidemic disease; plague; pestilence. 
Let fierce Achilles 
The god propitiate, and the pest assuage. Pope. 
2. Hence, any thing which resembles a pest; that 
which is very noxious, mischievous, or destructive. 


“ A pest and public enemy.” South. 
She spake; and at her words the hellish pest 
Forbore. Dilton. 
Of all virtues, justice is the besty 
Valor without it is a common pest. Waller. 


Pés/ter,v.¢. [imp.& p.p. PESTERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PESTERING.] [Abbreviated from impester; O. Fr. 
empestrer, N. Fr. empétrer, to entangle the feet or 
legs, to embarrass, for empéturer, from Fr. pasturon, 
paturon, pastern, It. pasturale, from L. Lat. pasto- 
rium, pastoria, a fetter by which horses are pre- 
vented from wandering in the pastures, It. pastoja, 
from Lat. pastorius, belonging to a herdsman or 
shepherd, from pastor, a herdsman, from pascere, 
to pasture. | 

1. To trouble; to disturb; to annoy; to harass 
with little vexations. 
We are pestered with mice and rats. Dore. 
A multitude of scribblers daily pester the world with their 
insufferable stuff. Dryden. 
2. To crowd together in an annoying way ; to en- 
cumber. ‘‘Pestered in this pinfold here.” Ailton. 
All rivers and pools would be so pestered full with fishes 
that a man would see nothing else. Holland. 
There was no pair of stairs, no entry, no sobby: but was 
pestered with them. Beau. & Fil. 

Pés/ter-er, n. One who pesters or harasses with 
vexation. 

Pés/ter-ment, 7. The act of pestering, or the state 
of being pestered or troubled ; vexation ; annoyance ; 
worry. 

Thus, sir, I have all the trouble and pesterment of children, 
without the pleasure of calling them my own. = B. Franklin. 

Pés/ter-otis, a. Inclined to pester; encumbering; 
burdensome. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Pést/-house, n. A house or hospital for persons 
who haye the pest, or who are infectcd with any 
malignant disease. 

Pést/i-diiet, n. [Lat. pestis, pest, and ductus, a 
leading, from ducere, ductwm, to lead.} That which 
conveys contagion or infections. 

Pes-tif/er-otis, a. [Lat. pestiferus and pestifer, 
from pestis, pest, and ferre, to bear; It. & Sp. pesti- 
Jero, Fr. pestifere, Pr. pestiferat.] 

1. Pest-bearing; pestilential; noxious to health; 
malignant; infectious; contagious. ‘‘The most 
unwholesome and pestiferous occupations.” Burke. 
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I was environed with multitudes of poor, pestiferous erea- 
tures begging alms. Lvelyn. 
2. Noxious to peace, to morals, or to society; 
mischievous; destructive; troublesome; vexatious. 
Pes-tif/er-otis-ly, adv. Ina pestiferous manner. 
Pés/ti-lenc¢e, n. rr. pestilence, Pr. pestilensa, pes- 
ote? Sp. pestilencia, It. pestilenza, Lat. ‘cee 
tia. 
1. That which is pestilent. 
I'll pour this pestilence into his ear. Shak. 
2. Especially, the disease known as the plague; 
and hence, any contagious or infectious disease that 
is epidemic. ’ 
3. That which is pestilent or noxious in the world; 
that which breeds disturbance or vice. 
Profligate habits carry pestilence into the bosom of domes- 
tic society. J. M. Mason, 
Pés/ti-lent, a. [Lat. pestilens, from pestis, pest; 
Fr. & Pr. pestilent, Sp., Pg., & It. pestilente. } Pes- 
“What a pesti- 
“Wot, corrupt, and 


tilential; noxious ; mischievous. 
lent knave is this!” Shak, 
pestilent.” Milton. 
Pés/ti-lén/’tial (len shial a. (Fr. pestilentiel, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. pestilencial, It. Deane 
1. Producing or tending to produce the pest, the 
plague, or other infectious disease. 
2. Hence, noxious; seriously troublesome; posi- 
tively mischievous. 
Pés/ti-lén’tial-ly, adv. Pestilently. 
Pés/ti-lén/tiotis, a. Pestilent; pestilential. [ Obs.] 
Pés/ti-lent-ly, adv. In a pestilent manner. 
Pés/til-la’tion, n. . Lat. pestillum, Lat. 


h istil- 
The act of pounding and bruis- 


lum. See infra.) 
ing inamortar. [Obs.] Browne. 
Pé€s/tle (pés/l) (Synop., § 130), n. [L. Lat. pestellum, 


Lat. pistillum, pistillus, a pounder, pestle, from pis- 
tare, to pound, verb intensive from pisere, pinsere, 
to pound, crush; It. pestello, O. Fr. pestpe te 
1. An instrument for pounding and breaking sub- 
stances in a mortar. 
2. A short bludgeon formerly carried by officers 
of the peace ;— so called from its shape. Toone. 
Pestle of pork, a leg of pork ;—so called from its shape. 
Pés/tle (pts/1), v. ¢. _[imp. & p. p. PESTLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PESTLING.] To pound or break with a 
pestle; to pulverize with a pestle, or as with a 
pestle. 
Pést/ling, p.a. Pounding; overwhelming, 
It will be such a pestling device, Sir Amorous, it will pound 
all your enemy’s practices to powder, B. Jonson. 
Pét,n. [A modification of pout, q.v.] <A slight fit 
of peevishness or fretful discontent. ‘Should ina 
pet of temperance feed on pulse.” Milton. 
Life, given for noble purposes, must not be thrown away in 
a pet, nor whined away in love. Collier. 
Pét, . [Formerly peat, q. v.] 
1. A cade lamb; a lamb brought up by hand. 
2. A fondling; any little animal fondled and in- 
dulged. 
3. One who is treated with constant gentle atten- 
tion; a darling. Dickens. 
Pét, v.t. [imp.& p. p.PETTED; p. pr. & vb. n. PET- 
TING.] To treat as a pet; to fondle; to indulge. 
Pét/al, or Pé/tal (Synop., § 180), m. [Fr. pétale, 
It. & Sp. petalo, from Gr. agp Swi 
néradov, a leaf, a leaf or Lh grag GWE, 
plate of metal, Lat. peta- Does i Os oN z 
dum, a metal plate, from “ahh Bp ISS 
Gr. 7érados, outspread, 
broad, flat, from weravvivat, 
to spread out.] (Bot.) One 
of the leaves of the corolla, 
or the colored leaves of a 


flower. : 

Pét/aled, a. [Fr. pétalé. 

See supra.] (Bot.) Having petals; as, a petaled 
flower ;— opposed to apetalous, and much used in 
compounds; as, one-petaled ; three-petaled. ; 

Pét/alL-iffer-otts, a. [Lat. petalum and ferre, to 
bear.] Bearing petals. Dana. 

Pe-tal/i-form, a. (Bot.) Having the form of a 
petal; petal-shaped. 

Pét/alLine (pét/alin), a. a pétalin.|] (Bot.) Per- 
taining to a petal; resembling a petal; attached to a 

etal ; as, a petaline nectary. 

Pét/al-ism, n. [Gr. weradicopds, from mreradiferv, to 
banish by petalism, from 7éradov, a leaf; Fr. péta- 
lisme. See PETAL.] (Antig.) A form of sentence 
among the ancient Syracusans, by which they ban- 
ished for five years a citizen whose wealth or popu- 
larity alarmed their jealousy, or who was suspected 
of aspiring to sovereign power. The mode was to 
give their votes by writing his name ona leaf. et- 
alism in Syracuse answered nearly to ostracism in 
Athens. Brande, 

Pét/al-ite (49), n. [Fr. pétalite, from Gr. 7étadov, 
a leaf. See PETAL.] (Min.) A rare mineral, oc- 
curring in masses, haying a foliated structure, its 
color being milk-white, or shaded with gray, red, or 
green. 

Pét/al-oid, a. [Fr. petatoide, from Gr, réradov, a 
leaf, and efdos, shape. See Perau.] Having the 
form of a petal. Barton. Rafinesque. 

Pét/al-otis, a. Having petals; petaled; — opposed 
to apetalous. 

Pe-tiir’,n. The same as PETARD. [0Obs.] 

Pe-tird’,n. [Fr.pétard, from peter, to break wind, 





Petals. 


ado 


oe 


welf, foed, foot; 


PETARDEER 


to crack, to explode; Lat. pedere, peditum, It. & Sp. 
petardo.) ey An engine of war made of metal, 
to be loaded with powder and fixed on a madrier or 
plank, and formerly used to break gates, barricades, 
draw-bridges, and the like, by explosion; also, a 
box of wood filled with powder, used for the same 
purpose. 

Pét/ar-deer’, 

Pét/ar-diér’, tards. 

Ptt'a-sitts,n. (Vat. petasus, Gy, réracos, a spread- 
ing i broad-brimmed hat, fr. teravvévat, to spread 

- out. 

1. (Antiqg.) The winged cap of Mercury ; a broad- 
brimmed hat. 

2. (Arch.) A cupola haying the form of a broad- 
brimmed hat, Crabb. 

Pe-ta'te,n. [Sp.,apalm mat.] Dried palm leaves 
or grass, used for platting into hats and mats;— so 
called in Central America. Simmonds. 

Pe-tau/rist (Synop., §130),”. [Fr. pétawriste, fr. 
Lat. petaurista, Gr. reravptoris, a rope-dancer, fr. 
meravpivew, to dance on a rope, fr. rétavpov, a pole, 
a stage for pape dancers.) (Zool.) One of a genus 
of marsupial animals, which take short flights in 
the air by extending the folds between the fore and 
hind extremities, and by an expanded tail, as the 
flying squirrel. 

Pét/edck, n. (Mach.) A cock in the delivery-pipe 
of a pump, to show if it is working. 

Pe-tée/ehi-ve, n. pl. [N. Lat. petechia, L. Lat. pe- 

~ teccia, Fr. pétechie, It. petecchia, Sp. petequia, from 
Lat. petigo, a scab, an eruption.] (Med.) Purple 
spots, which appear on the skin in malignant fevers. 

Pe-tée/echi-al, or Peté/ehi-al, a. [N. Lat. pete- 
chialis, Fr. pétéchial, It. petecchiale, Sp. petequial. 
See supra.] (Med.) Having livid spots; spotted. 

Petecchial fever, a malignant fever, accompanied with 
purple spots on the skin. 

Pé/ter,n. See SALTPETER. 

P@/ter-boat, n. A fishing boat, built sharp at both 
ends. [Obs.] J. Webster. 

Pét/er-el, n. See PETREL. 

Pét/e+v@/ro, n. [See PEDRERO.] (Anc. Gun.) A 
short piece of chambered ordnance. Grose. 

Pé’/ter-man, n.; pl. PE/TER-MEN. A fisherman ;— 
a familiar term used on the Thames, and so applied 
in reference to the occupation of St. Peter. Chapman. 

Pé/ter-péng¢e, vm. An annual tax or tribute, for- 
merly paid by the English people to the pope, being 
a penny for every house, payable at Lammas-day ; 
—called also Rome-scot. 

Pé’ter’s-fish, n. A haddock;—so called because 
the spots on either side are supposed to be the 
marks of St. Peter’s fingers, impressed indelibly 
when he caught that fish to pay the tribute. Wright. 

Pé/ters-ham, n. <A rough, knotted, woolen cloth; 
also, a coat of that material. Jenkins. 

Pé/ter-wort (-wiirt), n. (Bot.) A plant. See SAINT- 
PETER’S-WORT. 

Pét/i-o-lar, a. (Fr. pétiolaire.] (Bot.) Pertain- 

Pét/i-o-la-ry, ing to a petiole, or proceeding 
from it; as, a petiolar tendril; growing or sup- 
ported upon a petiole; as, a petiolar gland; a pet- 
tolar bud. 

Pét/i-o-late, a. [Fr. pétiolé.] (Bot.) Having a 

etiole; as, a petiolate leaf. 

Pét/i-dle, n. [Fr. pétiole, Sp. 
peciolo, It. peziuolo, from Lat, 
petiolus, a little foot, a stem or 
stalk of fruits, diminutive of 
pes, pedis, a foot.] (Bot.) A 
leaf-stalk; the foot-stalk of a 
leaf, connecting the blade with 
the stem. 

Pét/i-dled, a. (Bot.) Having a 
petiole. 

Pét/i-dl/w-late,a. (Bot.) Raised 
upon, or supported by, its own 
stalk or petiolule, Gray. 

Pét/i-o-lule, n. [Fr. pétiolule.] 
petiole. 

Pet/it (ptt/¥) (Fr. pron. pte’), a. [Fr.& Pr. petit, 
small, little, perhaps from Lat. petztum, something 
demanded or begged, a trifle, from petere, petitum, 
to demand, to beg; or of Celtic origin. Cf. W. pita, 
pitti, very little, minute, or petty.] Small; little; 
mean;—same as PETTY. [Obs., except in legal 
language. | 

And stammering age, to petit lads, 

In corners all will read thee. Drant. 
By what small, petit hints does the mind catch hold of, and 
recover, a vanishing notion! South. 
Petit constable, an inferior civil officer, subordinate to 
the high constable. — Petit jury, a jury of twelve men, 
who are impaneled to try causes at the bar of a court; 
— so called in distinction from the grand jury. — Petit lar- 
eeny, the stealing of goods of a certain specified small val- 
ue or under;— opposed to grand larceny. The distinction 
is abolished in England. — Petit sergeanty (Eng. Law), 
the tenure of lands of the king, by the service of rendering 
to him annually some implement of war, as a bow, an 
arrow, a sword, lance, &c.— Petit treason, the crime of 
killing a person to whom the offender owed duty or sub- 
jection, as one’s husband, master, mistress, and the like. 
This is treated and punished in the United States as mur- 

der only, and such is now the law in England. 
Warren's Blackstone. 


Pe-ti/tion (pe-tish/un), n. [Lat. petitio, fr. petere, 
petitum, to beg, ask; Fr. pétition, Pr. peticio, Sp. 


m. (Mil.) One who managed pe- 


Petiole. 
(Bot.) A small 
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peticion, It. petizione.] A prayer; a begging; a re- 
quest; an entreaty, especially of a formal kind; as, 
(a.) A prayer to the Supreme Being, or to a person 
of superior power, rank, influence, or authority, or 
a single clause in such aprayer. ‘‘ Would not stay 
at your petition.” Shak. (b.) A written request to 
a person or organized body having power to grant 
the request; asupplication addressed to a sovereign 
or a legislative body ; —in distinction from a memo- 
rial, which calls certain facts to mind. (c.) Hence, 
also, the paper containing such a prayer. 
Pe-ti/tiom (pe-tish/un), v. t. [imp. & p. p. PETI- 
TIONED; p. pr. & vb. nN. PETITIONING.] '‘'o make 
a request to; to ask from; to solicit; especially, to 
make supplication to for some favor or right; as, 
to petition the legislature; to petition a court of 
chancery. 
The mother petitioned her goddess to bestow on them the 


greatest gift that could be given. Addison. 
Pe-ti/tion-a-ri-ly, adv. By way of begging the 
question. [/are.] Browne. 
Pe-ti/tion-a-ry (pe-tish/un-a-r¥), a. 
1, Supplicatory ; coming with a petition. 
Pardon thy petitionary countrymen. Shak. 


2. Containing a petition or request; as, a peti- 
tionary prayer; a petitionary epistle. 
Pe-ti/tion-ee’ (-tish/un-),”. A person cited to de- 
fend against a petition. 
Pe-ti/tion-er, n. One who presents a petition. 
Pe-ti/tion-img (-tish/un-), n. The act of asking or 
soliciting; solicitation; supplication; as, tumultu- 
ous petitioning is made penal by statute. 
Petit-maitre (pét/te-ma'tr),”. [Fr., a little mas- 
ter.] A spruce fellow that dangles about females; 
a fop; a coxcomb. Addison. 
Pét/i-tor, n. [Lat., from petere, to seek.] One who 
seeks; a searcher; anasker, [Obs.] 
I can not say competitor, the bishop himself being never a 
petitor for the place. Fuller. 
Pét/i-to-ry, a. [Lat. petitorius, from petere, peti- 
tum, to beg, ask; Fr. pétitoire, It. & Sp. petitorio.] 
Petitioning; soliciting; begging. 
An hypothesis is probable...in proportion as it involves 
nothing petitory, occult, supernatural. Sir W. Hamilton. 
Petitory suit or action (Admiralty Law), a suit in 
which the mere title to property is litigated and sought to 
be enforced, as distinguished from a possessory suit; also 
(Scots Law), a suit wherein the plaintiff claims something 
as due him by the defendant. Burrill. 


Pe-téng’, n. The Chinese white copper, an. alloy 
of copper and nickel. 

Pe-tra/ry,n. [Sp. petraria, from Lat. petra, stone.] 
A machine used by the ancients for throwing stones. 

Pé@/tre (pé/ter), n. See SALTPETER, 

Pe-tré/an, a. 
petra, Gr. mérpa, a rock. ] 
stone. 

Pét/rel (Synop., § 180), n. 
[Diminutive of Pe- 
ter; probably so 
called in allusion 
to St. Peter’s walk- 
ing on the sea; Fr. 
pétrel, Sp. petrel.] 
(Ornith.) A long- 
winged,web-footed 


[ Lat. petreus, Gr. rerpatos, from Lat. 
Pertaining to rock or 

Faber. 
[Written also peterel.] 


sea-fowl, of the 

Linnean genus 

Procellaria. The 

ancien mpetrel ise 

P. glacialis. The z ——= 
aan of Stormy Petrel. 


Linneus ; — called also Mother Carey’s chicken. 
Pét/rel, n. The same as PoIrREL. [Obs.] 
Pe-trés/cence, n. The process of changing into 

stone; the state of being petrescent. 
Pe-trés/¢ent, a. [From Lat. petra, Gr. rérpa, rock, 

stone.] Converting into stone; changing into stony 
hardness. Boyle. 
Pét/rvi-fae/tion, n. [See PETRIFICATION. | 

1. The process of changing into stone; the con- 
version of any organic matter (animal or vegetable) 
into stone. 

When the water in which wood is lodged is slightly impreg- 
nated with petrescent particles, the petrifaction very slowly 
takes place. Kirwan. 

2,. That which is converted from animal or vege- 
table substance into stone; an organized body ren- 
dered hard by depositions of stony matter in its 
cavities. ‘*The calcareous petrifaction called os- 
teocolla.” Kirwan. 

3. In popular usage, a body incrusted with stony 
matter; an incrustation. 

Pét/ri-fae/tive, a. 1. Having power to convert 
vegetable or animal substances into stone, 

2. Pertaining to petrifaction. 

Pe-triffie, a. [Fr. pétrifique, It. & Sp. petrifico.] 

Having power to convert into stone. 

Death with his mace petrijic, 
Cold and dry. Milton. 

The cold, dry, petrific mace of a false and unfeeling philos- 

hy. Burke, 

Death, and through his own orders, had struck the only 
being whom he had ever loved; and the petrific mace of the 


fell destroyer seemed to haye smitten his own heart, and 
withered its hopes forever. De (fuincey. 














PETTO 

Pét/ri-fi-eate, v.t. To petrify. [Rare.] Bp. Hall. 

Pet/ri-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. pétrification, Sp. petri- 
Jicacion, It. petrijicazione. | 

1. The same as PETRIFACTION, 
_ 2+ Obduracy, — Halliwell. 

Pét/rity,v.t. [imp.& p.p. PETRIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. PETRIFYING.] [Fr. pétrijier, Sp. petrijicar, 
It. petrijicare, from Lat. petra, Gr. rérpa, rock, 
stone, and facere, to mae 

1. To convert to stone or stony substance, as an 
animal or vegetable substance, 

North of Quito there is a river that petrijies any sort of 
wood or leaves. irwan. 

2. To fix; to make callous or obdurate; as, to 
petrify the heart. ‘‘And petrify a genius to a 
dunce.” Pope. ‘The petrifying accuracy with 
Nee he attended to every form of civility.” W. 
Scott. 

Pét/ri-f¥, v. i. To become stone, or of a stony 
hardness, as animal or vegetable substances by 
means of calcareous or other depositions in their 
cavities, 

Pé/trine,a. Of, or relating to, Peter; as, the Pe- 
trine Epistles. 

Pét/ro-graph/ie, 

Pét/ro-graph/ie-al, 

Pe-trég'ra-phy, n. 
petv, to describe. ] 


a. Of, or pertaining to, pe- 
trography. 


[Gr. mérpa, a rock, and ypa- 


1. The description of rocks, Dana. 
2. Writing on stone. 
Pe-trol’ (Synop., §180),. Petroleum. [Rare.] 


Pe-tro/le-tim (124), n. [N. Lat., from Lat. petra, 
rock, and olewm, oil; Sp. petroleo, It. petrolio, Fr. 
pétrole.| Rock oil, a liquid, inflammable, bitumin- 
ous substance exuding from the earth and collected 
on the surface of the water in wells and fountains, 
in various parts of the world, or oozing from cay- 
ities in rocks, It is essentially composed of carbon 
and hydrogen. Fourcroy. Kirwan. 

Pét/ro-line (-lin), m. (Chem.) A substance obtained 
by distilling the petroleum of Rangoon. Brande. 

Pe-tr6él/o-&y,n. [Gr. zétpa, rock, and dédyos, dis- 
course.] A treatise on the subject of rocks. 

Pét/ro-mel,n. [O. Fr. pétrinal, fr. pétrine, N. Fr. 
pottrine, the breast, because it was placed against 
the breast in order to fire.} A kind of carabine or 
large horseman’s pistol. 

Pét/ro-sal, a. [From Lat. petra, rock.] Having 
the hardness of stone; relating to the petrous por- 
tion of the temporal bone. Dunglison. 

Pét/ro-sal, n. The ear-capsule bone ina fish. Dana. 

Ptt'ro-se-li'num,n. (Gr. rérpa, rock, and cé\ivov, 
parsley.] (Bot.) A genus of umbelliferous plants, 
of which one species (P. sativum, the common pars- 
ley) grows wild on rocks and old walls, and is ex- 
tensively cultivated, being highly valued as a culi- 
nary herb. Baird. 

Pét/ro-si/lex, or Pé/tro-si/lex,n. [N. Lat., from 
Lat. petra, rock, and silex, a pebble-stone, a flint. 
Called also adinole and amausite, q. v.] (AMin.) 
Rock stone; rock flint, or compact feldspar. 

Pét/ro-si-li/ciots (-si-lish/us), a [Fr. pétrosili- 
ceux.|} Consisting of, or containing, petrosilex; as, 
petrosilicious breccias. Kirwan, 

Pe/trotis, a. [Lat. petrosus, from petra, a stone; 
It. & Sp. petroso, Fr. pétreux, pierreux. | 

1. Like stone; hard; stony. Hooper. 

2. (Anat.) Of, or pertaining to, the portion of the 
temporal bone in which the internal organs of hear- 
ing are situated, 

Pét/ted-ly, adv. Pettishly. 

Pét/ti-edat, n. [From petty, small, little, and coat.) 

1. A loose under garment worn by females, and 
covering the lower limbs. 

2. The outer space or surface of a target. [Hng.] 

Petticoat pipe (Mach.), one of a series of short, conical 
pipes, in a smoke-box, to equalize the draught. 

Pét/ti-edat/ed, a. Wearing a petticoat. 

Pét/titog, v. i. [From petty, small, little, and 
fog, to have power, to practice.] To do small 
business, as a lawyer. [ Colloq.] 

Pét/tifdg’/ger, n. A lawyer who deals in petty 
cases; an inferior attorney employed in mean pro- 
fessional business. 

A pettifogger was lord chancellor. Macaulay. 

Pét/ti-f6g/ger-y, n. The practice, or the acts, of 
a pettifogger; disreputable tricks; quibbles. 

Pét/titdg/ii-lize, v.i, To employ petty and con- 
temptible means, 

To pettifogulize, that is, to find evasions for any purpose in 
a trickster’s minute tortuosities of construction. De Quincey. 

Pét/tily, adv. Inapetty manner; frivolously. 

Pét/timess, n. [From petty.] The state of being 
pettish; smallness; littleness. 

Pét/tish, a. [From pet.] Evincing, or pertaining 
to, a pet; fretful; peevish; subject to freaks of ill 
temper, 

My father... came down into the country with my mother 
in but a pettish kind of humor. Sterne. 

Pét/tish-ly, adv. Inapet; witha freak of ill temper. 

Pét/tish-ness, n. The state of being pettish; fret- 
fulness; petulance; peevishness. 

Pét/ti-toes (pét/ti-toz), n. pl. [From petty and 
toes.) The toes or feet of a pig, often used as 
food;— sometimes used for the human feet, hu- 
morously or in contempt. Shak. 

Pét'to, n. {It., from Lat. pectus, the breast; Sp. 
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PETTY 


pecho, Pg. peito, Pr. peit, pieit, piet, piech, peich.] 
The breast. 
In petto, in secrecy; in reserve. 

Pitt/ty, a. [compar. PETTIER; superl, PETTIEST.] 
[O. Eng. petit, Fr. petit, q. v.] 

1. Small; little; trifling; inconsiderable; as, a 
petty trespass; a petty crime. 

2. Inferior; as, a petty prince. 

Like a petty god I walked about admired. Dilton. 

(= For petty constable, petty jury, petty larceny, 
petty treason, see PETIT. 

Syn.—Little; diminutive; inconsiderable; inferior; 
trifling; trivial; unimportant; frivolous. 

Pét/ty-chaps (-chips), n. (Ornith.) A small sing- 
ing bird (Curruca hortensis), called also golden 
warbler. It is found in various parts of Europe. 

Pét/ty-eoy,n. An herb. e Ainsworth. 

Pét/ty-whin, n. (Bot.) An evergreen shrub of the 
genus Genista (G. angelica). ; Loudon. 

Pét/a-lance, )n. (Lat. petulantia, Fr. pétulance, 

Pét/alan-cy, Sp. petulancia, It. petulanzia, 
petulanza.| The state of being petulant; freakish 
passion; peevishness; pettishness; sauciness. 

That which looked like pride in some, and petulance in 

others. Clarendon. 

The pride-and petulance of youth. Watts. 

Syn.— Peevisuness. — Peevishness is not precisely 

synonymous with pefuwlance ; the former implying more 

permanence of a sour, fretful temper; the latter, more 
temporary or capricious irritation. 

Pét/alant, a. [Lat. petulans, petulantis, from the 
obsolete petulare, from petere, to fall upon, hence 
as if falling upon or assailing in jest; Fr. pétulant, 
It. & Sp. petulante. 

1. Pert; saucy; forward. [Obs.] 
Thou mighty gulf, insatiate cormorant, 
Deride me not, though I seem petulant 
To fall into thy chops. 
2. Peevish; fretful; inclined to complain. 
His enemies... said that he consulted his personal safety 
even in his most petulant moods. Macaulay. 
3. Wanton; freakish. 
Syn.—Captious ; caviling ; irritable ; ill-humored ; 
peevish; cross; fretful. See CAprious. 

Pét/G-lant-ly, adv. In a petulant manner; with 
saucy pertness. 

Pe-tuil/eotis, a. [Lat. petulcus. 
Wanton or frisky; lustful. [Obs.] 

Pe-tiinse’ Rr osed n. A fresh or undecom- 


Marston. 


Cf. PETULANT.] 


Pe-tiintse’ posed feldspar, ground very fine, and 

Pe-tiintze! used with kaolin to form porcelain; 
—so called by the Chinese. 

Pét/worth Miir/ble. (Geol.) A variously colored 
marble occurring in the wealden clay, and com- 
posed of the remains of fresh-water shells ; — called 
also Sussex marble. Brande. 

Pét/zite (49), n. [From Petz, who analyzed it.] 
(Min.) An ore of silver containing thirty or forty 
per cent. of tellurium. Brande. 

Peiti-céd/a-nime, n. (Chem.) A crystallizable sub- 
stance obtained from the root of the plant Pewceda- 
num officinale, or sulphurwort. Brande. 

Pewti/cile,n. [Gr. reixn, fir-tree.] (Chem.) A liquid 
obtained by the action of lime upon the hydrochlo- 
rate of oil of turpentine. Brande, 

Pew (pti),”. [O. Fr. pwi, poi, hill, high place, from 
Lat. podiwm, an elevated place, a height, a jutty, 
balcony, a parapet or balcony in the circus where 
the emperor and other distinguished persons sat; 
Pr. puoi, pueg, It. poggio, Sp. poyo, a bench or 
seat, D. put, putje.| An inclosed seat in a church, 
originally made square, now, in the United States, 
usually made long and narrow, and sometimes 
called slip. ‘‘Hath laid knives under his pillow, 
and halters in his pew.” Shak. 

Pew, v.t¢. To furnish with pews. [Rare.] Ash. 

Pé/wet (Synop., §130), m. The same as Pewrt. 

Pewl-f£ElV/1ow, n. 1. One who occupies the same 
pew. 

2. Acompanion. [Obs.] Bp, Hal, 

Pe/wit (Synop., 
§ 180), n. [O. 
& Pr. D. piewit, 
piewit-voghel, 
N. D. kievit, L. 
Ger. kiwitt, WH. 
Ger. kibitz, kie- 
bitz, Hung. gé- 


bitz, bebitz.] 
(Ornith.) The 
lapwing or 
green plover. 
[Written also 
peevit.) 





Pewit gull, or 
Pewit, a species of 
gull; the black- 
headed or laughing gull; Xema ridibundus. 


Pew’!-0/pen-er ee eee, nm. An attendant in 


Pewit (Tringa vanellus). 


_.achurch. [ng Dickens. 
Pew/’ter (pu/ter), mn. [O. Fr. peutre, peautre, piau- 
tre, N. Fr. spiautre, D. peauter, piauter, speauter, 
spiauter, L. Ger. spialter, H. Ger. spiauter, It. pel- 
tro, Sp. & Pg. peltre, L. Lat. peutreum, pestrum. 

Cf. SPELTER. | 
1. An alloy consisting chiefly of tin and lead, 
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with small quantities of antimony, copper, and bis- 
muth, according to the hardness or quality intended. 


(=~ It was formerly much used for domestic utensils 
or vessels. Inferior sorts contain a large proportion of 
lead. 


2. A class of utensils made of pewter, as plates, 
dishes, porringers, and the like. 

Pew/ter-er (pi/ter-er), m. One whose occupation 
is to make vessels and utensils of pewter. 

Pew/ter-y (pu/ter-y), @ Belonging to, or resem- 
bling, pewter; as, a pewtery taste. : 

Péx/i-ty, n. ([Lat. pexitas, from pexus, woolly, 
that still has the nap on, p. p. of pectere, to comb. | 
The nap of cloth. Lots. 

Pe-zi/za,n. [Corrupted from pezica, a name given 
by Pliny to a tribe of sessile mushrooms, from Gr, 
mégiz, wéStkos, a mushroom without a foot, from 
méSa, original Doric and Arcadian for zovs, foot.] 
(Bot.) A genus of fungi embracing a great number 
of species, some of which are remarkable for their 
regular, cup-like form and deep colors. Baird. 

Péz/i-zoid, a. [From Peziza and Gr. efdos, form. 
(Bot.) Resembling a mushroom of the genus Pezi- 
za; having a cup-like form. 

Pfin/nig (ifn/nig), n. [Ger. See PEenny.] A 
small copper coin of Germany, worth about two 
mills in United States currency. 

Pha’ea, n. (Gr. dak, the fruit of the lentil.] 
(Bot.) A genus of leguminous plants, including 
the bastard vetch. 

Phiie/o-lite (49), n. [Gr. dakés, bean, and XiSos, 
stone.| (Min.) A mineral consisting of the hy- 
drous silicate of alumina, lime, and soda; a variety 
of chabazite from Leipa, in Bohemia. Dana. 

Phoebe, n. (Ornith.) A singing bird (Sayornis 
fuscus), of an olive-green color above, and yellow 
below. It is found in the United States. 

Phieno-ga/mi-a, n. See PHENOGAMIA. 

Phee-ndg/a-motis, a. See PHENOGAMOUS. 

Phee-n6m/e-nol/o-gy,n. See PHENOMENQLOGY. 

Phze-n6m/e-non, 7. The same as PHENOMENON. 

Pha/e-tin, n, [Lat. Phaethon, Gr. OaéSwy, from 

aédetv, paery, baivery, to shine; Fr. Phaéthon.] 

1. (Myth.) The sonof Phebus and Clymene, or 
of Cephalus and Aurora, that is, the son of light, 
or of the sun. He is fabled to have begged of Phe- 
bus that he would permit him to guide the chariot 
of the sun, in doing which he manifested want of 
skill, and being struck with a thunderbolt by Jupi- 
ter, he was hurled headlong into the River Po. 

2. An open carriage like a chaise, on four wheels, 
and drawn by two horses. 

3. (Ornith.) A genus of oceanic birds generally 
met with far out at sea, flying very high, and with 
great rapidity; the tropic bird, Baird. 

Phag/e-dé/na,n. [Lat. phagedana, Gr. payédatva, 
ae to eat; Fr. phagédéene.} . 

1. A spreading, obstinate ulcer. 

2. Hence, a canine appetite. 

Phas/e-dén/ie, a. [Lat. phagedenicus, Gr. fae 
dawikés, Fr. phagédénique.| Pertaining to phage- 
dena; of the nature and character of phagedena; 
as, a phagedenic ulcer or medicine. 

Phag/e-dén/ie, n. (Med.) A medicine or applica- 

_ tion that causes the absorption, or the death and 
sloughing, of fungous flesh, 

Phaég/e-dé/notis, a. Causing absorption of the 
flesh, as in phagedena ; of the nature of phage- 
dena. 

Phal/a-er0/sis, nm. [Gr. gadaxpds, bald head.] 
(Med.) Absence of hair, especially at the top and 
back of the head. Dunglison. 

Pha-lan’gal, a. [See PHALANX, 3.] Belong- 

Pha-lan/e-al, ing to the phalanges, or small 
bones of the fingers and toes. 

Pha-lan/Ser, n. [Fr. phalanger and phalangiste. 
See PHALANX, 3.] (Zo0l.) A marsupial quadru- 
ped of the genus Phalarista, inhabiting Australia, 
Van Diemen’s Land, and the islands north-of Aus- 
tralia. The hinder feet have a large, opposable 
thumb, which is nailless, with four toes armed with 
claws, and the two innermost of the toes joined to- 
gether almost to the extremity. They are nocturnal 
in their habits, and live in trees. 

Pha-tlan’ Z€s,n.; pl. of phalanx. See PHALANX. 

Phatin’gi-al, )a. Pertaining to a phalanx; be- 

Pha-lin/gi-an, longing to the small bones of 
the fingers and toes; phalangal. Dunglison. 

Pha-lan/gi-otis, a. [From Lat. phalangium, a 
kind of venomous spider, Gr. dadadyytoy, from 
dadayz, a spider, so called from the long joints of 
its legs, See PHALANX.] Pertaining to spiders of 
the genus Phalangium. , 

Phalan-gite (fail/an-jit), n. 
Lat. phalangites, Gr. padayyirns. 
longing to a phalanx, 

Phatan’ si-tm, n. 
having very long legs. 

Phalan-sté/ri-an (89), n. [Fr. phalanstérien, n. 
&a.] One who fayors the system of phalansteries 
proposed by Fourier. 

PhalVan-sté/ri-an, a. Relating to phalansterian- 
ism, or the doctrine of association. 

Phal/an-sté/ri-an-ism, n. A system of phalan- 


Fr. phalangite, 
A soldier be- 
_ Mitford. 
(Zoél.) A genus of spiders 


steries proposed by Fourier; Fourierism; social-, 


ism. 
Pha-lan/ste-rism, 7. 


PHANTASMAL 


Phal/an-stér/y, n. [Fr. phalanstére, from Gr, 
parayk, f., a phalanx, and orepeds, firm, solid.] 
1 ie dwelling of a Fourierite phalanx; a grand 
edifice intended to be the common dwelling of all 
the members of a social organization established 
upon the plan of Charles Fourier. 
2. An association organized upon the plan of 
Fourier, having a dwelling common to all the mem- 
bers, making common stock of their capital and 


labor, and sharing the results according to their 


several investments. 

Pha/lanx, or Phal/anx (Synop., § 130), n. [Lat., 
Gr. ¢adayé, Fr. phalange, It. falange, Sp. SNe, 

1. (Gr. Antig.) A square battalion or body o 
soldiers, formed in ranks and files close and deep, 
with their shields joined and pikes crossing each 
other, so as to offer very firm resistance to a foe. 
“Tn cubic phalanx firm advanced.” Milton. 

2. Any body of troops or men formed in close 
array, or any combination of people distinguished 
for firmness and solidity of union. 

3. (pl. PHA-LAN/GES.) (Anat.) One of the series 
or the rows of small bones forming the fingers or 
the toes. 

4. A compact society, or association of members, 
organized upon the plan of Fourier, and haying a 
common dwelling. 

Phava-ris, n. [(Lat., from Gr. dadapis, a kind of 
grass.] (Bot.) A genus of grasses, the fruit of one 
species of which (P, canariensis, or canary-grass) 
is the canary seed. 

Phala-rope, n. 
[ers phalarope, 

. Lat. phala- 
ropus, from Gyr, 
~adapos, having a 
patch of white, 
and ovs, moddés, 
a foot.] (Ornith.)° 
A wading bird of 
the genus Phala- 
ropus. 

Pha a-ro'pus, 
n. [See supra.] 
(Ornith.) A ge- 
nus of grallato- 
rial birds, found chiefly in northern localities. 
They are good swimmers, and are often seen far 
out at sea, 

Phaler-Gpe,n. See PHALAROPE, 

Phal/lie, a [Gr. paddcxbs, from paddés, the male 
organ.] Pertaining to, or noting, certain indecen- 
cies in the orgies of Bacchus, &c. 

Pha tus,n. [See Puawwic.] (Bot.) A genus of 
anaet which has a fetid and disgusting odor; stink- 

orn. 

Phane, n. 

Obs 
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Red phalarope (Phalaropus fulica- 
rius). 


[See VANE.] A vane or weather-cock, 

Phan/e-ro-gi/mi-an, ) a. 

Phan/e-ro-gim/ie, ‘ from Gr. gavepds, open 

Phan/e-rég/a-moits, to sight, visible, from 
aivery, to make appear, pass. to appear, and yapos, 
marriage.] (Bot.) Having visible flowers, contain- 
ing distinct stamens and pistils;—said of plants. 

Phan’ta-scope,n. [Gr. ¢dvracua, image, and cxo- 
metv, to view.] An optical instrument, or toy, re- 
sembling the phenakistoscope, and illustrating the 
same principle ; — called also phantasmascope. 

Phan/tagm (fiin/tazm), n. [See FANTASM.] 

1. An image formed by the mind, and supposed 
to be real; an imaginary existence which seems to 
be real; a shadowy or airy appearance ;— some- 
times, an optical illusion; a dream, 

All the interim is ‘ 
Like a phantasm, or a hideous dream. Shak. 

2. That which appears to the mind; a mental im- 
age or representation of a real object; a transcript 
in the memory of a mental image formed by the im- 
agination or phantasy. 

You will discover figures or little features of which the de- 
scription had produced in you no phantasm or expectation. 

Bp. Taylor. 

Phan-tas’/ma, n. A phantasm. [ Obs. Shak. 

Phan-tas/ma-go0/ri-a (89), n. [Fr. phantasmago- 

rie, It. & Sp. fantasmagoria, from Gr. pavracpua, a 

phantasm, and dyopa, an assembly, from dyeipew, 
to gather. ] 

1. An exhibition of shadows representing vari- 
ous figures thrown upon a flat surface by a magic 
lantern; hence, illusive images, 

It was, however, conscience that prepared this mental phan- 
tasmagoria. d W. Scott. 

2. A magic lantern. 

Phan-tas’/ma-g0/ri-al, a, 
phantasmagoria. 

Phan-tas/ma-gir/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, 
phantasmagoria; phantasmagorial. 

Phan-tas’/ma-go-ry,n, Phantasmagoria; a magic 
lantern. 

Phan-tas/ma-seope,n. See PHANTASCOPE. 

Phiain/tas-mit/ie-al, a. Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a phantasm; phantasmal, 

Phan-tas’/ma-té6g/ra-phy, n. Gr. gavtacpa, 
phantasm, and ypagj, writing or description.] A 
description of celestial phenomena or phantasms, 
as rainbows, halos, and the like. Crabb. 


[Fr. phanérogame, 


Of, or relating to, 


See PHALANSTERIANISM. | Phan-tas’mal, a. Resembling a phantasm; illu- 
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PHANTASTIC 


sive; dreamy. “A wide circle of a transitory, 
hantasmal character.” Carlyle. 
Bectieay 2. See FANTASTIC and FANCY. 
Phin’/tom, n. ee Jantome, It. fantasma, fantast- 
ma, from Lat. phantasma. See PHANTASM.] That 
which has only an apparent existence; an appari- 


tion; a specter; a ghost; an airy spirit. ‘ Strange 
phantoms rising as the mists arise.” Pope. 
She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight. Wordsworth. 


Phantom corn, corn that grows very slender; lank or 
light corn. 
Phin/tom-at/ie, a. Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, aphantom; phantasmal. [Rare.] Coleridge. 
Phin/tom-na/tion, n. Appearance as of a phan- 


tom; illusion. [Obs. and rare.] Pope. 
Pha/rath 
Pha/ra-dn, {n. The same as FARO. Sce FARO. 


Phir/a-Gn/ie (110), a. [Fr. pharaonique, fr. Heb. 
paroh, Copt. powro, from ouwro, king, and the mas- 
culine article p; Gr. dapad.] Pertaining to the 
pharaohs or kings of Egypt, or to the old Egyp- 
tians. 

Phar/i-sa/ie, a. 

Phiar‘i-sa/ie-al, § 
PHARISEE. | 

1. Pertaining to, or resembling, the Pharisees. 
“The Pharisaic sect amongst the Jews.’ Cudworth. 
2. Hence, addicted to external forms and ceremo- 
nies; making a show of religion without the spirit 
of it; hypocritical; as, Pharisaic holiness. ‘‘Phari- 
saical notions of superior wisdom and superior vir- 
tue.” Sydney Smith. 
The causes of superstition are pleasing and sensual rites, 


excess of outward and Pharisaical holiness, over-great rev- 
erence of traditions, which can not but load the church. 


Bacon, 
Phar/i-sa/ie-al-ly, adv. In a Pharisaic manner; 
hypocritically. 
Phar/i-sa/ie-al-mess, 7. The state of being Phari- 
saic; Pharisaism. 
Phar/i-sa-ism, n. 
1. The notions, 
Pharisees, as a sect. 
2. Rigid observance of external forms of religion, 
without genuine piety; hypocrisy in religion. 
Phiar/i-s@/an, a. [Lat. Phariseus, Gr. Papicatos.] 
_ Following the practice of the Pharisees; Pharisaic. 


[Lat. Pharisaicus, Gr. Papt- 
caikés, Fr. Pharisaique. Bee 


Fr. Pharisaisme.] 
octrines, and conduct of the 


Obs. Milton. 
Phar/i-see, 7. [Lat. Phariseus, pl. Pharisai, Gr. 
Paptoatos, pl. Pagicator, Fr. Pharisien, Heb. Pa- 


rash, pl. Parushim, from parash, to separate.] One 
of a sect among the Jews, noted for a strict observ- 
ance of rites and ceremonies and of the traditions 
of the elders, and whose pretended holiness led 
them to separate themselves from the other Jews. 
Phiar/i-see-ism,». Pharisaism; hypocrisy in mat- 
ters of religion. : 
Phiir’ma-ceii'tie, a, (Fr. pharmaceutique, It. 
Phiir/ma-¢eii’tie-al, & Sp. farmaceutico, Gr. 
dappakevrixds, from Pappaxevewy, to administer or 
use medicine, from pappaxov, medicine, drug.] Per- 
taining to the knowledge or art of pharmacy, or to 
the art of preparing medicines; as, pharmaceutical 
preparations. 
Phirma-ceti’/tie-al ly, adv. 
pharmacy. 
Phir’ma-¢ceii/ties, n. sing. 
paring medicines. 
Ics. ] 
Phir/ma-¢ceti'tist, 7, 
an apothecary, 
Phir’ma-¢ist, m. One skilled in pharmacy ; a 
druggist; a pharmaceutist. 


In the manner of 


The science of pre- 
[See Note under MATHEMAT- 


One skilled in pharmacy ; 


Phir/ma-eo-dy-nam/ies, n. sing. [Gr. ddppa- 
kov, medicine, and divapis, power. ] branch of 


pharmacology which considers the effects and uses 

- of medicines. Dunglison. 

Phar-miae/o-lite, n. [Fr. pharmacolithe, fr. Gr. 
enaeoy, medicine, drug, poisonous drug, and Ai- 

os, Stone.) (AMin.) A native hydrous arseniate of 
lime, usually of a white or grayish color and vit- 

reous luster, found with ores of cobalt and silver. 
Dana. 

Phir/ma-e6$l/o-gist, n.  [Fr. pharmacologiste.| 
One who is well skilled in, or writes on, drugs, or 
the composition and preparation of medicines. 

Phiar/ma-e6l/o-gy, n. [Fr. pharmacologie, It. & 
Sp. farmacologia, from Gr. pappakov, drug, and do- 
yos, discourse. J 

1. The science or knowledge of drugs, or the art 
of preparing medicines. 
2. A treatise on the art of preparing medicines. 

Phiir’ma-e6n, n. [Gr. dappaxov, drug.] A medi- 
cine or drug; also, & poison. 

Phiir/ma-¢eo-poe/ia (-pé'ya), nm. [Gr. dappaxororia, 
the preparation of medicines, from ¢apyaxoy, medi- 
cine, and woveiv, to make; Fr. pharmacopée, It. & 
Sp. farmacopea. | 

1._A book or treatise describing the prepara- 
tions of the several kinds of medicines; a dispen- 
satory. 

' 2. A chemical laboratory. [Obs.] 

Phir’ma-edp’o-list, n. [Fr. pharmacopole, It. & 
Sp. farmacopola, Lat. pharmacopola, Gr. dappako- 
mwAns, from gappaxov, medicine, and zwdA¢iv, to 
sell.] One who sells medicines; an apothecary. 








Phiir’ma-cy, n. [Fr. pharmacie, It. & Sp. farma- 
cia, Gr. pappaxcia, from Pappaxevew, to administer 
or use medicines, from Papyakoy, medicine.] The 
art or practice of preparing, preserving, and com- 
pounding substances, for the purposes of medicine; 
the occupation of an apothecary. 

Phi/ro, n. 1. The same as FARO. See Faro, 

2. A pharos; alighthouse. [Obs.] 

Pha/ros, n. [Gr. Senos from ®dpos, an island in 
the Bay of Alexandria, where king Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus built a famous lighthouse ; Lat. pharus, 
Fr. phare, It. & Sp. faro.] 

1. A lighthouse or tower which anciently stood 
ona small isle of the same name, adjoining the Egyp- 
tian shore, over against Alexandria. 

2. Hence, any lighthouse for the direction of sea- 
men; a watchtower; a beacon. 

Pha-ryn’/gse-al, or Phar/yn-S@/al, a. [Fr. pha- 
ryngé. See PHARYNX.] Belonging to, or connect- 
ed with, the pharynx. 

Pha-ryn’/ge-als, or Phar/yn-S@/als, n. pi. 
(Anat.) The parts around the pharynx. Dunglison. 

Phar/yn-Zt'tis, n. (Med.) Inflammation of the 
pharynx. Dunglison. 

Phar/yn-gés/ra-phy, )/n. [Gr. dapvyé and ypa- 

Phar’/yn-g6l’/o-gy, dew, to write, Adyos, 
discourse.| (Anat.) A description of the pharynx. 

Phar/yn-gét/o-my,n. [Fr. pharyngotomie, from 
Gr. paprys, papvyyos, the pharynx, and réuvery, to 
cut. See infra.] (Surg.) The operation of making 
an incision into the pharynx, to remoye a tumor or 
any thing that obstructs the passage. 

Phar/ymx (fir/Inks) (Synop., § 130), n. [Gr. $4- 
poyt, dapvyyos, Fr. pharynx, It. & Sp. faringe.] 
(Anat.) The cavity bounded by membranous and 
muscular walls beneath the base of the skull, into 
which the nose and mouth open, and which is con- 
tinuous below with the esophagus. 

Phas/eo-lare/tos, n. 
[Gr. dackwdos, leath- 
ern bag, purse, and 
apxtos, bear.] (Zo0l.) 
A genus of marsupial 
animals; the koala. 

Phas’eo-lome, = 1n. 
[Gr.packwdos,pouch, 
and pis, mouse. ] (Zo- 
ol.) A marsupial an- 
imal of the genus 
Phascolomys ; wom- 
bat. Brande, 

Phise, 2.; pl. PHA/- 
SES. [Gr. daots, from 
pac, APE, to make to appear, passive to ap- 
pear; Fr. phase, It. & Sp. fase.] 

1. That which is exhibited to the eye; the appear- 
ance which any thing manifests, especially any one 
among different and varying appearances of the 
same object. 

2. (Astron.) Appearance with respect to quantity 
of illumination or form of enlightened disk at any 
time in a cycle of changes, as of the moon or a 
planet. 

3. (Physics.) Any one point or portion in a re- 
curring series of changes, as in the changes of mo- 
tion of one of the particles constituting a wave or 
vibration; one portion of such changes in distine- 
tion from a contrasted portion, as on one side of a 
Foren equilibrium in distinction from the opposite 
side. 

4. (Min.) Transparent green quartz. 

Pha/sel,n. [Lat. phaselus and phaseolus, Gr. da- 
andos, pactoros, Kr. phaséole, Sp. faseola. See 
FrsExs.] The French bean, or kidney-bean. 

Pha-sé’o-lus, n. [Lat.] (Bot.) A genus of legu- 
minous plants, including the kidney-bean. 

Pha/st-an'i-dx,n. pl. [From Phasis, ariver in 
Asia Minor.] (Or- 
nith.) A family of 
birds belonging to ~ 
the order Gallina, 
characterized — by 
having the hind toe 
placed higher on 
the tarsus than the 
front ones, so that 
only the tip touches 
the ground. The 
peacocks belong to 
this family, but the 


Phascolome. 
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pheasants are the SW 
typical species. =. 
Baird. 
Phi/sis, 7. ; pl. One of the Phasianidx (Crossoptilon 
PHA/SES. The same auritum). 
as PHASE. See PHASE, : ; 
Phiasm, nm. [Lat. phasma, Gr. pacua, fr. pac, 
Phas’ma, daivery, to make to appear, passive to 
appear.] Appearance; fancied apparition; phan- 
tom. [ Obs. and rare.] Hammond. 


Phias/sa-chate, n. [Gr. ¢doca, the wood-pigeon, 
and dxarns, Lat, achates, the agate.] The lead-col- 
ored agate. 

Phéas/ant (ftz/ant), n. [O. Eng. fesant, fesaunt, 
O. Fr. phaisan, N. Fr. faisan, Pr. faisan, fayhan, 
Sp. faisan, faysan, It. fagiano, Lat. phasianus, Gr. 
dactavos (sc. dpvis), the Phasian bird, pheasant, from 
dots, a river in Colchis or Pontus.] (Ornith.) A 
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gallinaceous bird 
of which is 
valued as 
food. It is 
found wild in 
Europe. 

t= The term 
is also applied 
to all the allied 
birds of the old 
world, as_ the 
common fowl, 
the peacock, &c. 


Gold pheas- 
ant, Phasianus 
pictus. — Mule 
pheasant, a fe- 
male bird which 
has acquired 
part of the plu- 
mage and the 
crowing voice 
of the cock. 
Hunter. — Sil- 
ver pheasant, | 
Phasianus 


(Phasianus Colchicus), the flesh 





Gold Pheasant. 


Phéas/ant-ry, n. [Fr. faisanderie. See supra.) 
A building or place for keeping and rearing pheas- 


ants. Gwilt. 
Pheer,n. [See FEAR.] A companion; a mate; a 
wife. [Obs, 


Pheese, n. Ise FEAZE.|] A state of anxious or 
ite excitement; peevishness; fretfulness, [Col- 
og. 

Pheese, v.¢. [See FEAZE.] 

1. To comb. 


2. To beat; to chastise; to feaze. Halliwell. 
Phee’sy,a. Fretful; querulous; cross, Lrorby. 


Phél/lo-plis/ties, n. sing. [Gr. deddbs, cork, and 
maocewv, to mold.] The art of forming models in 
cork. [See Note under MATHEMATICS.] Wright. 

Phén/a-gite (49), n. [Gr. dévat, dévaxos, impos- - 
tor, deceiver.] (Min.) A mineral consisting princi- 
pally of silica and glucina;— so called from its re- 
semblance to quartz. Dana. 

Phén/a-kism,n. [Gr. ¢evaxcopés, deceit, fr. pévaz, 

a cheat.] The systematic saying of something dif- 
ferent from what is inwardly intended. Bacon. 

Phéen/a-kis’/to-sedpe, n. [Gr. devaxtopds, deceit, 
and ckoreiy, to see.]| A revolving disk on which fig- 
ures drawn in different relative attitudes are seen 
successively, so as to produce the appearance of an 
object in actual motion, as an animal leaping, &c., 
in consequence of the persistence of the successive 
visual impressions on the retina, 

Phén/Site (49), n. [Fr. phengite, Lat. phengites, 
Gr. peyyitns, from péyyev, to shine.] A beautiful 
species of alabaster, superior in brightness to most 
species of marbles. 

Phe-ni/cian (fe-nish/an), n. [Written also Phani- 
cian.] (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Phenicia. 

Phe-ni’cian (fe-nish/an), a, (Geog.) Belonging, or 
relating to Phenicia. 

Phén/i-cime, n. [Fr. phénicine, from Gr. goivck, 
purple-red.] (Chem.) A purple powder precipi- 
tated when a sulphuric solution of indigo is diluted 
with water. 

Phe-ni/ciotis (fe-nish/us), a. 
powwixeos, from goivg, purple-red.] Of a red color 
with a slight mixture of gray. Dana. 

Phén/i-edp/ter (110), n. [Fr. phénicoptere, Lat. 
phenicopterus, Gr. powxérrepos,i.e., red-feathered 
fr. doiviz, oivixos, purple-red, and rrepov, feather.] 
(Ornith.) A grallatory bird of the genus Phenicop- 
terus, inhabiting the warm latitudes of both conti- 
nents; the flamingo. 

Phé/nix (fe/niks), m. [Written also phenix.] [Fr. 
phénix, Lat. phenix, Gr. point.) 

1. (Gr. Myth.) A bird fabled to exist single, and 
to rise again from its own ashes, and hence used as , 
an emblem of immortality. 

To all the fowls he seems a phenix. 

2. (Astron.) A southern constellation, 

Phin/o-g@mi-d@, n. [Fr. phénogame, from Gr. 
daivery, to appear, and yauos, marriage.| (Bot.) 
The class of flowering plants, including all which 
have true flowers with distinct floral organs. [Writ- 
ten also phenogamia. } 

Phén/o-ga/mi-an, | a. 

Phén/o-gam/ie, MOUS. 

Phe-nédg/a-mots, a. (Bot.) Having true flowers 
with distinct floral organs. [Written also phenoga- 
mous. 

phemnal, m. (Chem.) A hydrocarbon produced in 
the distillation of coal-tar, or from the vapor of 
benzoic acid. : 

Phe-ném/e-nal, a. [Fr. phénoménal.] Pertaining 
to a phenomenon, or appearance. 

Phe-n6m/e-nal-ly, adv. Asaphenomenon. . 

Phe-ndm/e-ndlo-gy, n. [Fr. phénoménologie, 
from Gr. datvénevov, a phenomenon, and Adyos, dis- 
course.] A description or history of phenomena. 

If we consider the mind merely with a view of observing 
and generalizing the various phenomena it reveals, that is, of 
analyzing them into capacities or faculties, we have one men- 


tal science, or one department of mental science; and this we 
may call the phenomenology of mind. Sir W. Hamilton. 


[Lat. phaniceus, Gr. 


Milton. 


The same as PHENOGA- 
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Phe-nim/e-ndn, n. ; pl. PHE-NOM/E-NA, [Gr, pat- 
vopevov, from daivecdat, to appear; Lat. phenome 
non, It. & Sp. fenomenon, Fr. phénoméne.] 

1. An appearance; any thing visible; whatever 
is presented to the eye; whatever, in matter or 
spirit, is apparent to, or is apprehended by, observa- 
tion, as distinguished from its ground, substance, or 
unknown constitution; as, phenomena of heat or 
electricity ; phenomena of imagination or memory. 

2. Sometimes, a remarkable or unusual appear- 
ance, or an appearance whose cause is not imme- 
diately obvious. ; 

Phé/on, 7. (Prob. O. Fr.] (Her.) 
The barbed iron head of a dart; — 
used also as aroyal mark, to de- 
note crown property, and termed 
the broad or, or broad arrow. 

Fairholt. 

Phi/al (fi/al), . [Fr. fiole, Pr. jiola, 
jiala, phiala, It. fiala, from Lat. 
phiala, Gr. ¢tadn, a broad, flat, 
shallow cup or bowl.] A glass vessel or bottle, es- 
pecially of small size, for liquids, as for medicines, 
and the like; avial. See VIAL. 

Take thou this phial, being then in bed, and this distilled 
liquor drink thou off. Shak. 

Leyden phial, a glass vessel partly coated with tin foil, 
‘to be used in electrical experiments; a Leyden jar. See 
LEYDEN JAR. 

Phi/al, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PHIALED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PHIALING.] To put or keepin a phial. Shenstone. 

Phil/a-délWphi-an, a. [Fr. Philadelphien, from 
Gr. ¢iAddeXGos, from Pidos, loved, loving, friendly, 
and ddeXpos, brother.] Pertaining to Philadelphia, 
or to Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Phil/a-dél’phi-an, n. 1. (Geog.) A native or in- 
habitant of Philadelphia. 

2. (Eccl. Hist.) One of a certain sect of the sev- 
enteenth century, called the Family of Love. Tatler, 

Phi-lan/’der, v.i. [Gr. diA\avdpos, fond of men, fr, 
diXos, dear, and dvfp,man.] To flirt or make love; 
to coquet; to affect admiration. ‘‘ Emissaries of a 
philandering Faustus.” Thackeray. 

Phil/an-thrép/ie, a. _[Gr. dthavSpwrtx6s, Fr. 

Phil/an-thrép/ie-al, | philanthropique, Sp. & It. 
jilantropico.] Pertaining to, or exhibiting, philan- 
thropy; benevolent; loving mankind; kind. 

Phil/an-throp/ie-al-ly, adv. In a philanthropic 
manner, 

Phil/an-thrép/i-nism, . A system of education 
on so-called natural principles, promoted in Ger- 
many in the last century. 

Phil/an-thrép/i-nist, n. 
liever in, philanthropinism. 

Phi-lan/thro-pist, n. (Fr. philanthrope, Pr. phi- 
lantropos, Sp., Pg., & It. filantropo, Gr. biA\avSpw- 
mos, from ¢iXos, loving, friend, and avySpwros, man.] 
One who evinces philanthropy. 

Phi-lan/thro-pist/ie, a. Pertaining to, charac- 
teristic of, or proceeding from, a philanthropist. 

Phi-lan’/thro-py,n. [Fr. philanthropie, Sp. & It. 
jilantropia, Lat. philanthropia, Gr. ¢idavSpwria.] 
The love of mankind; benevolence toward the whole 
human family; universal good will; readiness to do 
good to all men. 

Phil/au-ty, n. [Cr ptAavria, fr. Pidos, loving, and 
dvutos, self.] Self-love; selfishness. [Obs.] ‘‘ Ever- 
swelling philauty.” Beaumont. 

Philhar-mO6n/ie, a. [Fr. philharmonique, Sp. & 
It. filarmonico, from Gr. gidos, loving, friend, and 
appovia, harmony.) Loving harmony or music. 

Phil-hél/lene, 7. [See infra.] A friend of Greece; 
a philhellenist, R. W. Emerson. 

Phil/hel-lén/ie, a. Having a love for Greece. 

Phil-hél/len-ism, n. Love of Greece. 

Phil-hél/len-ist, n. [Fr. philhelléne, from Gr. pi- 
Aos, loving, a friend, and “EAAnv, a Greek.] A friend 
of Greece; one who supports the cause and inter- 
ests of the Greeks; particularly, one who sup- 
ported them in their revolutionary struggle with 
the Turks. 

Phil/i-bég, n. [See Frnuipec.] <A plaid, or gar- 
ment, reaching only to the knees. [Scot.] [See 
Lilust. of one 

Phi-lip’pie, n. (Fr. philippique, Sp. filipica, It. 
Jjilippica, from Lat. Philippicus, Gr, PidurmKds, be- 
longing to Philip, Philippic.] 

1. An oration of Demosthenes, the Grecian orator, 
against Philip, king of Macedon, in which the orator 
sought to arouse the Athenians from their indolence. 
4 2. Hence, any discourse or declamation abound- 
ing in acrimonious invective. 

Phil/ip-pine’ (-pén’),n. The same as PHILOPENA. 

Phil/ip-pize, v. 7. [imp. & p. p. PHILIPPIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. PHILIPPIZING, | (Gr. pirimrifecv, to 
be on Philip’s side, from ®idtrros, Philip.] 
on side with Philip; to support or advocate 

ilip. 

2. To write or utter invective or impassioned 
declamation. Burke. 

If the oracle at Hatton philippized, the oracle of Gottingen 
philippized no less. De Quincey. 

Phi-lis'ter, n. (Ger. for Philistine.] A Philistine; 
—acant name-given to townsmen by the students 
in German universities. Heyse. 

Phi-lis/tine (-tin),. [Fr. Philistin, Lat. Philis- 
tinus, Heb. Plishthi, pl. Plishthim, from pdlash, to 
wander about. ] 





Pheon. 


An advocate of, or be- 








1. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of anctent Pal- 


estine. 
[ Cant. Eng.] Wright. 


2. A bailiff. 
3. A philister. See PHILISTER. 


(er “Philistine is a cant term first brought into use 
by the students at the German Universities. It is gen- 
erally employed to designate a common-place, prosaic 
sort of person, full of wise saws and modern instances.” 

For. Qu. Rev., No. 23. 


Phi-lis/tim-ism, n. Manners or practices of the 


Philistines. Carlyle. 
Phill/-hoérse, . [Corrupted from thill-horse.] A 
thill-horse. Shak. 


Phil/lips-ite,n. (Min.) (a.) A sulphuret of copper 
containing a small proportion of iron. (0.) A hy- 
drous silicate of alumina, lime, and soda;—so called 
from J. Phillips, the English mineralogist. Dana. 

Phyl-lir’e-a, n. [Gr. ¢tdAdvpéa.] (Bot.) A genus 
of evergreen plants growing along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and bearing a fruit resembling that 
of the olive. Eng. Cyc. 

Philds/y-my, n. [Gr. dirdos, friend, lover, and 
yovn, Woman.) Fondness for women; uxorious- 
ness. [are.] 

Phil/o-hel-lé’ni-an, n. <A friend of the Greeks; 
a philhellenist. 

Phi-16Vo-Zer, n. [Gr. PENN, originally fond 
of talking, hence fond of learning and literature, 
from idos, loving, fond, a friend, and Adyos, speech, 
discourse; Lat. philologus, Fr. philologue, It. & Sp. 
Holga: One versed in the history and construc- 
tion of language; a philologist. [Obs.] ‘Sooner 
get preferment than a philologer or a poet.” Burton. 

Phil/o0-16s/ie, a. (Fr. philologique, Sp. & It. 

EPONA PE sca), Jjilologico.| Pertaining to phi- 
ology. 

Philo 1é/ie-al-ly, adv. Inaphilological manner. 

Phi-1l6Vo-Zist, n. One versed in philology. 

Phi-161’0-Size, v. i. To offer criticisms.  Zvelyn. 

Phil/o-ligue,n. A philologist. [Rare.] Carlyle. 

Phi-lOlo-gy, n. [Gr. pidAodoyia, Lat. philologia, 
Fr. philologie,It.& Sp. filologia. See PHILOLOGER.]} 
The study of language, especially in a philosophical 
manner; the investigation of the laws of human 
speech, the relation of different tongues to one 
another, and the historical development of any par- 
ticular language. 

{@- Philology comprehends a knowledge of the ety- 
mology, or origin and combination, of words; grammar, 
the construction of sentences, or use of words in lan- 
guage; criticism, the interpretation of authors, the affini- 
ties of different languages, and whatever relates to the 
history or present state of languages. It sometimes in- 
cludes rhetoric, poetry, history, and antiquities. 


Phil/o-math,n. [Gr. pAopaSis, from piXos, loving, 
a friend, and paSy, learning, padety, pavSavety, to 


learn.] A lover of learning; a scholar. 
Phil/o-math/e-miat/ie, n. The same as PHILO- 
MATH. 


Phil/o-math/ie, a. [Fr. philomathique.] 

1. Pertaining to the love of learning. 

2. Having a love of letters. 

Phi-lbm/a-thy,n. [Fr. philomathie, Gr. @iAopaSia 
and @i\opaseca, See supra.) The love of learning. 

Phil/o-mél, . [See infra.] The nightingale. 

Phil/o-mé@la, n. ([Lat. philomela, Gr. cdopyda, 
from Philomela, daughter of Pandion, king of 
Athens, who was changed into a nightingale. ] 
els i Ornith.) A genus of birds, including the night- 
ingale, 

2. The nightingale; philomel. 

Phil/o-méne, 7. The nightingale. [ Obs.] Gascoigne. 

Phil/o-m5St, a. [Corrupted from Fr. fewille morte, 
adead leaf. See FitemMorT.] Of the color of a dead 
leaf. [Obs.] Addison. 

Phi/lo-mii/sie-al, a. [Gr. dédos, loving, a friend, 
and povorky, music.] Loving music. Busby. 

Phil/o-pé/na, n. A small present made in accord- 
ance with a custom said to have been introduced 
from Germany. A person who, in eating almonds, 
finds one containing two kernels, presents one of 
them to a person of the opposite sex, and whichever, 
when they next meet, shall first say Philopena, is 
entitled to receive from the other a present bearing 
this name. 

(a The expression in H. German is vielliebchen, L. 
German vielliebken, much loved, pronounced somewhat 
like phi-lip'ken. Some, therefore, suppose this to be the 
origin of the word, by a change of termination into pena 
ee pena), from an idea that the gift was a penalty. 

thers would derive it directly from Gr. diXos, a friend, 
and pena, penalty. 

Phi/lo-po-lém/ie, a [Gr. pidordrenos, fond 

Phi/lo-po-lém/ie-al, of war, warlike, from 
#idos, loving, fond, and 76)epnos, war.) Ruling over 
opposite or contending natures;—an epithet of 
Minerva, ; 

Phi/lo-pro-gtn/i-tive-ness, n. [Gr. didos, loving, 
a lover, and Lat. progenies, offspring, progeny.] 
(Phren.) The love of offspring or of young chil- 
dren. 

Phi-lés/o-phias/ter, n. [Lat., a bad philosopher, 
from philosophus ; Fr. philosophastre.] A pretender 
to philosophy. 

Phi-16s/o-phate, v. i. 
phatus, Fr. philosopher, Sp. fi 
To play the philosopher; to moralize, 
‘* Among such as philosophate.” 


Lat. philosophari, philoso- 
fesevar, It. jilosofare. 
{ Obs. 
Barrow. 








PHILTER 


Phi-15s/o-pha/tion, ». Philosophical discussion, 
iY iS Sir. W. Petty. 

Phi-l6s/o-phéme, n. [Gr. droaddnpa, from Pto- 

copeitv, to love knowledge, to inquire, to discuss 
from ¢tdécogos, philosopher.} A philosophical 
proposition or principle. [ Obs. or rare.] 

This, the most venerable, and perhaps the most ancient, of 
Grecian mythi, is a philosopheme. Coleridge. 

Phi-lés’/o-pher, n. [Gr. gdAdcopos, from ¢fos, 
loving, a lover, friend, and codés, wise, codia, wis- 
dom; Lat. philosophus, Fr. & Pr. philosophe, It. & 
Sp. jilosofo.] One versed in, or devoted to, philos- 
ophy; one who philosophizes, 

Philosopher's game, a game played with men of three 
different forms on a board resembling two chess-boards 
united. Nares. — Philosopher's stone, a stone or prepara- 
tion which the alchemists formerly sought as the instru- 
ment of converting the baser metals into pure gold. 

Phil/o-sdph/ie (Synop., § 130), a. Le hilo- 

Phil/o-siph/ie-al sophicus, Fr. philosophique, 
Sp. & It. jilosojico. | 

1. Pertaining to, or proceeding from, philosophy ; 
as, philosophic pride. 

2. Skilled in, or eyincing, philosophy; hence, 
characterizing a philosopher; rational; wise; tem- 
perate; calm; cool. 

Phil/o-séph/ie-al-ly, adv. In a philosophical 
manner; aecording to the rules or principles of 
philosophy; hence, calmly ; wisely; rationally. 

Phi-lds/o-phism, 7. (Fr. philosophisme, from Gr. 
pidos, loving, a lover, and oé¢iopa, a sophism.] 
‘The love of fallacious arguments or false reasoning; 
the practice of sophistry. 

Phi-16s/o-phist, n. [Fr. philosophiste.] A lover 
of sophistry; one who practices sophistry. ‘ The 
philosophers and the philosophists.” Southey. 

Phi-16s/o-phist'ie, a. Pertaining to the love 

Phi-16s/o-phist/ie-al, or practice of sophistry ; 
using sophistical arguments or reasoning. 

Phi-16s/o0-phize, v.1. [imp. &p_p.PHILOSOPHIZED ; 
p.pr. & vb. n, PHILOSOPHIZING.] [From philosophy. | 
To reason like a philosopher; to search into the 
reason and nature of things; to investigate phe- 
nomena and assign rational causes for their exist- 
ence. 

Man philosophizes as he lives. He may philosophize well or 
ill, but philosophize he must. ir W. Hamilton. 

Phi-16s’0-phiz/er, n. One who philosophizes. 

Phi-l6és’o-phy, n. [Gr. didrocogia, Lat. & Pr. phi- 
losophia, Fr. philosophie, Sp. & It. jilosofia. Bee 
PHILOSOPHER. | 

1. Literally, the love of, or search after, wisdom ; 
in actual usage, the knowledge of phenomena as 
explained by, and resolved into, causes and reasons, 
powers and laws. 

tS" When applied to any particular department of 
knowledge, it denotes the general laws or principles un- 
der which all the subordinate phenomena or facts relat- 
ing to that subject are comprehended. Thus philosophy, 
when applied to God and the divine government, is called 
theology ; when applied to material objects, it is called 
physics, including natural philosophy and natural his- 
tory ; when it treats of man, it is called anthropology 
and psychology, with which are connected logic and eth- 
ics; when it treats of the necessary conceptions and re- 
lations by which philosophy is possible, it is called meta- 
physics. : 

(a ‘‘ Philosophy has been defined:—the science of 
things divine and human, and the causes in which they 
are contained ;—the science of effects by their causes ; — 
the science of sufficient reasons;—the science of things 
possible, inasmuch as they are possible;—the science of 
things evidently deduced from first principles ;— the sci- 
ence of truths sensible and abstract ;—the application of 
reason to its legitimate objects ;— the science of the rela- 
tions of all knowledge to the necessary ends of human 
reason;—the science of the original form of the ego, or 
mental self; —the science of science ; —the science of the 
absolute ; — the science of the absolute indifference of the 
ideal and real.” Sir W. Hamilton. 

2. A particular philosophical system or theory. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. hak. 

We shall in vain interpret their words by the notions of our 
philosophy and the doctrines in our schools. ocke, 

3. Reasoning; argumentation. Milton. 

4. Course of sciences read in the schools. 

Philosophy of the Garden, that of Epicurus, who in- 
structed his pupils in a garden in Athens which he bought 
for the purpose. — Philosophy of the Porch, that of Zeno 
and the Stoics;—so called because Zeno of Citium and 
his successors taught in the porch or piazza of the Poi- 
cilé, a great hall in Athens.— Philosophy of the Lycewm, 
that of Aristotle, the founder of the Peripatetic school, 
who delivered his lectures in the Lyceum at Athens. — 
Philosophy of the Academy, that of Plato, who taught 
his disciples in a grove in Athens called the Academy. | 

Phil/os-tér’gSy, n. [Gr. ¢idocropyia, from didos, 
loving, and cropy#, affect on] Natural affection, 
as of parents for children. [Obs.] 

Phil/o-téeh/nie, a. [Fr. philotechnique, from 

Phil/o-téeh/nie-al, Gr. @idos, loving, a lover, 
and réxvn, an art.] Having an attachment to the 
arts. 

Phil/ter (fYl/ter), . Be. philtre, It. & Sp. filtro 
Lat. philtrum, Gr. pidrpoy, from gidety, to love. 
A potion or charm intended or adapted to excite 
love. [Written also philtre.] 

Phil’/ter, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. PHILTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. PHILTERING. | 
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PHIMOSIS 


1. To impregnate with a love potion; as, to philter 
a draught. 

2. To charm to love; to excite or charm by a po- 
tion to love or animal desire. 

Phit-m0'sis,n. (Gr. dinwors, from Pinos, muzzle.) 
(Med.) A condition of the prepuce in which it can 
not be drawn back so as to uncover the glans penis. 

Phiz (fiz),. [A contraction of physiognomy.] The 
face or visage. [Collog. or hwmorous.] 

Phle-bi'tis,n. (Gr. prep, avein.] (Med.) Inflam- 
mation of a vein. 

Phle-big/ra-phy,n. [Gr. dé, preG6s, vein, and 
yeah, writing, description, from ypagecy, to write. ] 
(Anat.) A description of the veins, Dunglison, 

Phléb/o-lite (49), n. Sk dé, a vein, and ios, 
stone.] (Med.) A small concretion of organic and 
mineral matter found in the veins. 

Phile-bil/o-gy, n. [Gr. ony paAeBbs, vein, and 
Aéyos, treatise.} That branch of anatomy which 
treats of the veins. Dunglison. 

Phltb/or-rhage, jn. [Gr. prey, preBos, vein, 

Philtb/or-rha/zi-d, and pay#, rupture, from 
pnyvovat, to break or burst.} (Med.) Rupture of the 
veins. Dunglison. 

Phie-bdt/o-mist, n. [Fr. phicbotomiste. See in- 


Jfra.| One who practices phlebotomy, or blood-|Ph 


letting. 

Phile-b6t/o-mize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PHLEBOTO- 
MIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. PHLEBOTOMIZING.] [Fr. 
phlébotomiser, Lat. phlebotomare, Gr. pdsBoropetv. 
See infra.| To let blood from, as a vein; hence, to 
drain, Howell. 

Phle-b6t/o-my, n. | [Fr. phicbotomie, Gr. pargBoro- 
pia, from PdAéwW, dAeBos, a vein, and répvery, to cut.] 
(Surg.) The act or practice of opening a vein for 
letting blood forthe cure of diseases or preserving 
health; blood-letting. 

Phlégm (flim), n. [Fr. phlegme, flegme, Pr. & Pg. 
Jjlegma, Sp. flema, It. flemma, Lat. phlegma, Gr. 
o@Xéypa, a flame, inflammation, phlegm, a pituitous 
matter, a cold, slimy humor in the body, from ¢Aé- 
yéty, to burn, 

1. One of the four humors of which the ancients 
supposed the blood to be composed. 

2. (Physiol.) The tenacious mucus of the res- 
piratory and digestive passages. 

3. Chem.) Water, or the water of distillation. 

ots.) Coxe. 

4. Dullness; coldness; sluggishness ; indifference. 


They judge with fury, but they write with phlegm. Pope. 
The hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turned below. Byron. 


Phlég/ma-gigue (flég/ma-gig), n. [Gr. ddeypa- 
ywy6s, carrying off phlegm, from ¢Aéypa, phlegm, 
and dye, to lead, drive, carry off, dywy6s, carrying 
off.] (Anc. Med.) A medicine supposed to possess 
the property of expelling phlegm, 0%] 

Phlieg-miat/ie (Synop., §130), a. [Gr. pAeyparikés, 
from ¢Xéypna, phlegm; Lat. phlegmaticus, Fr. phieg- 
matique, Pr. netic. Pg. jlegmatico, Sp. flematico, 
It. flemmatico.] 

1. Abounding in phlegm; as, phlegmatic humors ; 
a phlegmatic constitution. Harvey. 

2. Generating phlegm; as, phlegmaticmeat. Shak. 

3. Watery. [Obs.] Newton. 

4. Not easily excited into action or passion ; cold; 
dull; sluggish; heavy; as, a phlegmatic temper or 
temperament. 

Phieg-mat/ie-al-ly, adv. In a phlegmatic man- 
ner. Warburton. 

Phiég/mon,n. [Fr. phlegmon, flegmon, Sp. jlemon, 
It. flemmone, Lat. phlegmone, Gr. pdeypovy, inflam- 
mation beneath the skin, from ¢Aéyecv, to burn.] 
( Med.) Inflammation of the cellular or areolar tissue. 

Phlég/mon-oits, a. ([Fr. phlegmoneux, jlegmo- 
neux.| Having the nature or properties of a phleg- 
mon; as, a phlegmonous pneumonitis. Harvey. 

Philéme (flem), ». See FLEAM. 

Philéwum, n. (Gr. pdréEws, a certain marsh plant. ] 
(Bot.) A genus of grasses, including the timothy 
(P. pratense), which is highly valued for hay; cat’s- 
tail grass. Gray. 

Philo-gis’tian (flo-jist/yan),n. [Fr. phlogisticien. | 
A believer in the existence of phlogiston. 

Phlo-gis’tie, a. [Fr. phlogistique.] 

1. (Chem.) Partaking of phlogiston; inflaming. 
2. ord Inflammatory; entonic or sthenic. 

Philo-gis/ti-eate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. PHLOGISTI- 
CATED ; Pp. pr. & vb. n. PHLOGISTICATING.] To 
combine phlogiston with, 

Phlo-Sis/ti-ea/tion, n. 
combining with phlogiston. 

Philo-gis’tom (flo-jis/ton) (Synop., §130),n. [From 
Gr. pdAoytorés, burnt, set on fire, from dAvyifery, to 
set on fire, to burn, fr. PAGE, PAoyés, a flame, blaze, 
fr. pdéyew, to burn; Fr. phlogistique.] (O. Chem.) 
The supposed principle of inflammability, or the 
matter of fire in composition with other bodies; an 
hypothetical element, supposed, by Stahl, to be pure 
fire fixed in combustible bodies, in order to distin- 
guish it from fire in action or in a state of liberty. 

Phlo-rét/ie, a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained 
from, phloridzine ; —said of a certain acid, 

Phlir’e-tine, . (Chem.) Aninsoluble, crystalline 
substance obtained from phloridzine by boiling with 
dilute acids. 

Phlo-rid/zine, )n. [From Gr. $)o16pp1Gos, having 

Ph10/ri-zine, roots covered with coats of rind 


The act or process of 
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or peel, from olds, @ddos, peel, bark, and fifa, 
root.] (Chem.) A crystallizable substance closely 
allied to salicine, of a bitter, astringent taste, ob- 
tained from the bark of the root of the apple, pear, 
and some other trees. 

Ph16x (fldks), n. [Gr. pddz, flame, from ¢déyerv, to 
burn.] (Bot.) A genus of elegant American flower- 
ing plants, having red, white, or purple flowers. 

Loudon. 

Pho' ed ({5/ka),n. [Lat., Gr. daxn.] (Zodl.) A ge- 
nus of mammals; the seal; sea-bear; sea-calf. 

Pho-ea/cean, n. (Zodl.) An animal belonging to 
the genus Phoca; a seal. Brande. 

Ph6O/eal (f0/kal), a. Pertaining to the genus of mam- 
mals called seals. Dana, 

Pho-cgén/ie, a. (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or ob- 
tained from, phocenine ;—said of a certain acid 
obtained from phocenine by saponification. 

Pho-cé/nine, n. [Es Ohocnite, from Gr. dwxka.va, 
a porpoise; Fr. phocene.] (Chem.) A fatty sub- 
stance contained in the oil of the porpoise. 

PhO/¢ime (-sin), a. [From Lat. phoca, q.v.] Per- 
taining to the seal tribe. 

Pheoe/bus, 7. ist Gr. DotBos, from dotBos, pure, 
bright.] (Myth.) Apollo ; often used to signify the sun, 

oe-ni/ciam (-nish/an), ad. & n. See PHENICIAN, 

Phoe-ni/ciotis, a. See PHENICIOUS. 

Phoe’nix, n. See PHENIX. 

Pho-la/de-an, n. (Zodl.) A mollusk of the genus 
Pholas. Brande, 

PhO/la-dite (49), n. [Fr. pholadite, fr. Gr. pwhas, 
~wAdodos, lurking in a hole, a sea-animal of the mol- 
luscous kind, that makes holes in stones; Fr. pho- 
lade.| (Paleon.) A petrified bivalve shell of the 
genus Pholas. 

Pho'las,n. [Gr. dwre6s, a lurking-hole.] (Zo0l.) 
A genus of mollusks which form hiding-places for 
themselves by boring into rocks and clay, and mak- 
ing excavations. Brande, 

Phon/as-céties, n. sing. [Gr. dwvackeiy, to prac- 
tice the voice, from ¢wyv7, voice, and doxety, to prac- 
tice.] A method of treatment for restoring the voice. 
[See Note under MATHEMATICS. | 

Pho-na/tion, 7. [See supra.] The physiology of 
the voice. Dunglison., 

Pho-nét/ie,a. [Gr. dwynrikés, from dwv4, a sound, 
tone; Fr. phonétique.] 

1. Pertaining to the voice, or its use, 

2. Representing sounds; as, phonetic characters ; 
— opposed to ideographic. 

Phonetic spelling, spelling in phonetic characters, or 
by the principles of phonetics;—contrasted with Ao- 
manic spelling, or that by use of the Roman alphabet. 

Pho-nét/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina phonetic manner; ac- 
cording to the principles of phonetics. 

Pho-nét/ies, n. sing. [See Note under MATHE- 
MATICS.] [Fr. phonique, relating to sounds, from 
Gr. dwvf,a sound. See supra.] 

1. The doctrine or science of sounds, especially 
those of the human voice; phonology. 

2. The art of combining musical sounds. Busby. 

Ph6n/e-tist, n. One who is versed in phonology; 
a phonologist. 

Pho-nét/i-za/tion, n. The act, process, or method 
of representing sounds by phonetic signs. 

Phoén/ies (Synop., § 1380), n. sing. The same as 
Puonetics. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

PhoO/no-eamp’tie, a. [Fr. phonocamptique, from 
Gr. gwvyA, sound, and kayrreww, to bend, to inflict, 
kaurrtkés, flexible.]} Having the power to inflect 
sound, or turn it from its direction, and thus to 
alter it. Derham. 

Pho/no-grim, n. [From Gr. ¢wvf, sound, and 
ypaupa, letter.| (Phonography.) A written letter 
or mark indicating a particular sound or modifica- 
tion of sound; as, —, k; *, ah. 

PhO'no-graph, n. A distinct letter or symbol to 
represent a sound, and always one and the same 
sound, in writing. 

Pho-nég/ra-pher,”. A person skilled in phonog- 
raphy; one versed in that mode of writing which 
represents each sound by a distinctive letter or sym- 
bol. 

PhO/no-graph/ie, 

PhO/no-graph/ie-al, 
upon, phonography. 

PhO/no-graph/ie-al-ly, adv. 
way. 

Pho-ndg’/ra-phist, n. One who is versed in pho- 
nography; a phonographer. 

Pho-nég’ra-phy, 7. [Fr.phonographie, from Gr. 
g~wvyj, sound, and ypa¢evy, to write. 

1. A description of the laws of the human voice, 
or of sounds uttered by the organs of speech. 

2. A representation of sounds by distinctive char- 
acters; a system of short-hand invented by Isaac 
Pitman, of Bath, England, and at present much em- 
ployed by reporters. 

{=> The consonants are represented by straight lines 
and curves; the vowels by dots and short dashes. Ab- 
breviations of various kinds are extensively used. The 
following line is an example of the simplest form or style 
of phonography. 


area | 1 aera 


They also serve who only stand and wait. Milton. 
PhO/no-lite (49), 2. [Fr. phonolithe, fr. Gr. dwri, 


a. ([Fr. phonographique.] 
Pertaining to, or based 


In a phonographic 








PHOSPHORUS 


sound, and )iSos, stone.] (Min.) A compact, feld- 
spathic, voleanic rock; clink-stone. Dana, 

Pho-n6l/o-ger, n. One versed in phonology; a 
phonologist. 

Pho/no016 fie, a. Phonological, 

PhO/no-16g/ie-al, a, Pertaining to phonology. 

Pho-n6l/o-gist, m. One versed in phonology; a 
phonetist. 

Pho-n6Vo-gy, n. [From Gr. ¢wyv4, sound, and \é6- 
yos, discourse.| A treatise on sounds, or the sci- 
ence or doctrine of the elementary sounds uttered 
by the human voice in speech, including its various 
distinctions or subdivisions of tones; phonetics, 

Pho/no-type, n. [Gr. pwr, sound, and rimos, 
type.] A type or character used in phonotypy. 

Pho/no-typ/ie, a. Of, or belonging to, pho- 

Pho/no-typ/ie-al, notypy or a phonotype. 

Pho-ndt/y-pist, n. One versed in phonotypy. 

Pho-not/y-py, n. [From Gr. ¢wyf, sound, and 
timos, type.] The art of representing sounds by 
distinct characters or types; also, the style of print- 
ing in accordance with this art. Pitman, 

Phor’minz,n. (Gr. ddpptyg.] Alyre; acithara, 

We beat the phorminz till we hurt our thumbs. 
EL. B. Browning. 

Phor'mi-tim, n. (Gr. doppds, work plaited of 
rushes.] (Bot.) A genus of plants including but a 
single species (P. tenax, a New Zealand plant), the 
leaves of which furnish a fine, silky, and very strong 
fiber, called New Zealand flax. Baird, 

Phir/o-nd/mi-a, n. The same as PHORONOMICS, 

Phor/o-nébm/ies, n. sing. [From Gr. dopa, a car- 
rying, motion, a load, and vopdés, a law.) That 
branch of mechanics which treats of bodies in mo- 
tion; cinematics. [See Note under MATHEMAT- 
Ics. Weisbach. 

Phdos/Séne (f5s/jén), a. [Fr. phosgene, from Gr, 
$as, light, and yéverv, to produce.] (Chem.) Gen- 
erating light; —said of a certain gas generated by 
the action of sunlight or bright daylight on chlorine 
and carbonic acid, and composed of one equivalent 
of carbon, one of oxygen, and one of chlorine. 

Phos/phate, n. [Fr. phosphate.] (Chem.) A salt 
formed by a combination of phosphoric acid with a 
salifiable base. 

Phos-phat/ie, a. Of, or relating to, the phosphates ; 
containing some phosphate, usually phosphate of 
lime; as, phosphatic nodules, 

Phosphatic diathesis (Med.), a habit of body which 
leads to the deposition of phosphates from the urine. 

as Dunglison. 

Phds’/phe-nes, n. pl. [Gr. dads, light, and paivew, to 
show.] The luminous impressions and circles seen, 
on sudden compression of the eyeball, when the eye 
is closed. They are due to a mechanical irritation 
of the retina. 

Phds/phite, n. [Fr. phosphite.] _(Chem.) A salt 
formed by a combination of phosphorous acid with 
a salifiable base. 

Phis/pho-lite (49), n. {From Eng. phosphorus 
and Gr. AiSos,stone.] (Min.) An earth united with 
phosphoric acid. Kirwan. 

PhOs/phor (fds/for), n. 1. The same as PHOs- 
PHORUS. [0Obs.] 

2.. (Astron.) The planet Venus, when appearing 
as the morning star; Lucifer. 

Phds/phor-ate, v.é. [imp. & p.p. PHOSPHORATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PHOSPHORATING.] To combine or 
impregnate with phosphorus. 

Phos-phO/re-oitis, a. Emitting light; luminous. 

Phds/phor-és¢e’ (f5s/for-és’), v. 7%. ee: & p. p. 
PHOSPHORESCED ({f6s/for-ést’); p.pr. & vb. n. PHOS- 
PHORESCING.] To shine, as phosphorus, by exhib- 
iting a faint light without sensible heat. 

Arenaceous limestone phosphoresces in the dark when 
scraped with a knife. Kirwan. 

Phds/phor-és/¢enge, n. [Fr. phosphorescence.] 
The state of being phosphorescent. 

PhOs/phor-és/¢ent, a. [ee ghee ee Shin- 
ing with a faint light; luminous without sensible 
heat, 

Phos-ph6r’ie (fos-fSr/ik-), a. [Fr. phospho- 

Phos-ph6r/ie-al rique.| (Chem.) Pertaining 
to, resembling, or obtained from, phosphorus; as, 
phosphoric acid. 

Phds/phor-ite (49), n. [Fr. phosphorite.] (Min.) 
A variety of apatite. Dana. 

Phds’phoritfie, a. [Fr. phosphoritique.] Per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, phosphorite. 

Phds/phor-ized, a, Containing, or impregnated 
with, phosphorus. Dana, 

Phios/phor-ots, a. [Fr. phosphoreux.] (Chem.) 
Pertaining to, or obtained from, phosphorus ; — said 
of acertain acid formed by a combination of phos- 
phorus with oxygen, in the proportion of two equiv- 
alents of phosphorus to three of oxygen. 

Phds/phor-tis, n. [From Lat. phosphorus, Gr. 
pwchdpos, i. e., light-bringer, from gas, light, and 
gage to bring; Fr. phosphore, It. & Sp. fosforo. 

ee PHOSPHOR. ] 

1. The morning star; Phosphor. 

2. (Chem.) Anelementary substance, of a yellow- 
ish color, and semi-transparent, resembling fine wax. 
It burns in common air with great rapidity, and in 
oxygen gas with the greatest vehemence. Even at 
the common temperature, it combines with oxygen, 
undergoing a slow combustion, and emitting a lu- 
minous vapor, 
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PHOSPHURET 


PhSs/phu-ret, n. [Fr. phosphure.| (Chem.) A 
combination of phosphorus with another substance ; 
as, phosphuret of iron or copper. 

Phos/phu-rét-ed,a. (Fr. phosphuré.] Combined 
with phosphorus. [Written also phosphwretted.] 

Phos-phjt/trite (49), n. 
and yttria.] (Min.) A mineral, consisting chiefly 
of phosphate of yttria. 

PhoO’tel, n. (Bot.) A tree having a strong resem- 
blance to the banana-tree. Crabb. 

PhO'ti-zite (49), n. (Gr. dds, Pwrds, light.) (Min.) 
A mineral, consisting of a mixture of rhodonite and 
carbonate of manganese. Dana. 

PhO’to-chém/ie-al, a. [From Gr. dos, light, and 
Eng. chemical.) Pertaining to the chemical action 
of light. Dana. 

PhO/to-gil/va-nig/ra-phy,n. The art or pro- 
cess of obtaining from a photographic negative on 
glass, by means of a gutta-percha impression, an 
electrotype plate, from which may be taken, as in 
copper-plate printing, any number of copies, ex- 
actly similar to the photograph. : Brewster. 

Pho’to-géne, n. [See infra.] A picture pro 
duced by the agency of light; a photoEePy. Led 

rabb. 

Phd/to-fén/ie, a. [From Gr. $s, gwrds, light, 
and yévew, to produce.] Of, or pertaining to, pho- 
togeny; producing light. { 

Pho-tds/e-my, . [See supra.] The art of taking 
pictures by the action of light on a chemically pre- 
pared ground. i : 

Pho’to-glyph/ie, a. [From Gr. dis, pwrds, light, 

and yddgev, to engrave.] Pertaining to the art of 

engraving by the action of light. 

Photoglyphic engraving, a process of etching on cop- 
per, steel, or zinc, by means of the action of light and 
certain chemicals, a fac-simile of a photograph or other 
object, so that from the plate impressions may be taken; 
—invented by Fox Talbot. Brewster. 
PhO/to-graph, n. [Fr. photographe.] <A picture 

obtained by photography; especially, a picture pro- 

duced or printed on chemically prepared paper, by 
the action of sunlight, from a negative, or reverse 
image, taken, by the camera, on glass. 

PhO/to-graph/ie, a. ([Fr. photographique.] 

PhO/to-graph/ie-al, Pertaining to, or obtained 
by, photography; as, a photographic picture. 

Pho-tég/ra-phist, n. One who practices, or is 
skilled in, photography. 

Pho-tdg/ra-phim/e-ter, n. 
76s, light, ypadew, to write, and pérpoy, measure. ] 
tPhotog.) An instrument for determining the sen- 
sibility of each tablet employed in the photographic 
process, in respect to the amount of luminous and 
chemical radiation, Ogilvie. 

Pho-tég’ra-phy, n. [Fr. photographie, from Gr. 
$05, pwrés, light, and ypadpery, to write.] 

1. The science of the action of light on bodies; 
the principles of physics and chemistry which re- 
late to the production of pictures by the action of 
light. 

2. The art of producing pictures of objects by the 
action of light on chemically prepared surfaces, as 
of silver, glass, paper, &c.; or the art of receiving 
and fixing on such surfaces the images formed by 
the camera. 

3. Inamore restricted sense, the art of producing 
such pictures on chemically prepared paper. 

PhO’toli-thég/ra-phy,n. A mode of lithograph- 
ing in which the prepared stone is first rendered 
sensitive to light, and the picture is then taken upon 

" it by means of photography. 

PhO’to-l6s/ie, a. (Fr. photologique.] Per- 

Phd/to-l6g/ie-al, taining to photology, or the 
doctrine of light. 

Pho-tdl/o-gy, n. [Fr. photologie, from Gr. dds, 

. gars, light, and Aoyos, discourse.] The doctrine 
or science of light, explaining its nature and phe- 


x 


[From Gr. das, dw- 


nomena. Mitchill. 
PhO/to-mag/net-ism, n. The relation of mag- 
netism to light. Faraday. 


Pho-tdm/e-ter,n. [Fr. photométre, from Gr. pas, 
gwrés, light, and pérpov, measure.] An instrument 
for measuring the relative intensities of light. 

PhO’to-mét/rie, a. (Fr. photométrique.] Per- 

PhO’to-mét/rie-al, taining to photometry, or a 
photometer. 

Pho-t6ém/e-try,”. [Fr.photométrie.] The science 
which treats of the measurement of the intensity 
of light. 

PhO/to-pho/bi-a, n. [Fr. photophobie, fr. Gr. pds, 
urs, light, and p6Ros, fear, poBetoSa, HéBecSar, to 
fear.] (Med.) A dread or intolerance of light. 

Pho-top/si-a,n. [Fr. photopsie, fr. Gr. das, bwrés, 
light, and dys, sight, from éWouar (root érrety), fut. 
of dpa, to see.] (Med.) An affection of the eye, in 

' which the patient perceives luminous rays, ignited 
lines, coruscations, and the like. 

Pho-tdp/sy, n. The same as PHOTOPSIA. 

PhoO’to-sphére, n. [Gr. das, dwrds, light, and 
cpatpa, ball, sphere.] A sphere of light; espe- 
cially, the luminous envelope of the sun. 

PhO/to-type,n. [Gr. dds, dwrés, light, and rizos, 
blow, impression, type.] A type or plate resem- 
bling an engraved plate, and capable of being 
printed from in the same manner, produced from a 
photographie picture by a peculiar process; also, 
the process by which such a plate is produced. 


[From Eng. phosphorus | 
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Ph3O/to-zin-edg/ra-phy, n. A process of pre- 
paring zine or lithographic plates for printing, 
similar in principle to that of photolithography. 

Phrag-mi'té@s, n. [Gr. dpaypirns, growing in a 
hedge or fence, from ¢paypa, fence.] (Bot.) A 
genus of reeds growing in wet places, including 
the common reed (P. communis). Baird. 

Phrag’/ma-eodne,n. [Gr. pedyna, an inclosure, and 
Kavos, cone.] (Paleon.) The chambered cone of 
the belemnite. Dana, 

Phrase, n. [Fr. phrase, It. & Sp. frase, Lat. 
phrasis, Gr. pacts, from dpafe, to speak. ] 

1. A brief expression, or part of a sentence; two 
or more words forming an expression by them- 
selves, or being a portion of a sentence. 

2. A short, pithy expression ; especially, one which 
is often employed; a peculiar or idiomatic turn of 
speech; as, humanum est errare, to err is human. 

3. A mode or form of speech; the manner or 
style in which any one expresses himself; diction; 
expression; style. ‘‘ What phrase is this?” Shak. 

Thou speak’st 
In better phrase. Shak. 

4. (Mus.) A short clause or portion of a sen- 
tence. 

=> A composition consists first of sentences, or peri- 
ods; these are subdivided into sections, and these into 
phrases. 

Phrase, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PHRASED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. PHRASING. [Fr. phraser. See supra.] ‘To 
express in words, or in peculiar words; to call; to 
style. 

‘These suns, 
For so they phrase them, by their heralds challenged 
The noble spirits to arms. Shak. 

Phrase’-book, n. A book in which difficult 
phrases are explained. 

Phrise/less, a. Incapable of being described in 
any phrases or language. ‘‘ Advance ... that 
phraseless hand.” Shak. 

Phra/se-o-gram, n. [Gr. ¢pdots, a phrase, and 
ypdupa, a letter.) (Phonography.) A combination 
of short-hand letters representing a phrase or sen- 
tence. Pitman. 

Phra/se-0-ldg/ie, Capable of being 

Phrii/se-0-16g/ie-al, phrased ; pertaining to 
phraseology. 

Phra/se-dl/o-gist, n. A collector of phrases. 

Phra/se-dl/o-Zy, n. [Fr. phraséologie, It. & Sp. 
Sraseologia, from Gr. ppdots, ppacetos, phrase, and 
Aéyos, Speech, discourse. } 

1. Manner of expression; peculiar words used 
in a sentence; diction. 

He remains most completely national in his mode of think- 
ing and his phraseology. - Taylor. 

2. A collection of phrases in a language. 

Syn.—Diction; style. See Dicrron. 

Phras/ing, n. 1. Method of expression by 
phrases ; phrase. 

2. (Mus.) The method or act of grouping the 
notes so as to form distinct phrases in singing or 
playing. 

Phra/try, n. [Gr. ppdrpa.] (Gr. Antiqg.) A di- 
vision of the Athenian people, being a subdivision 
of a phyle or tribe. 

Phre-net/fie, a. ([Lat. phreneticus, phreniticus, 
Gr. gpevntikds, gdpeviTtxos; Fr. phrénetique, Pr. 
Jrenetic, Sp., Pg., & It. frenetico. See PHRE- 
NITIS.] Having the mind or brain disordered ; 
raving; frantic; frenetic; mad. See FRANTIC and 
FRENETIC. 

Phre-nét/ie, mn. One whose mind is disordered; a 
frantic or frenzied person. [are.] 

Phrenetics imagine they see that without which their im- 
agination is affected with within. Harvey. 

Phre-nét/ie-al-ly, adv. In a phrenetic manner. 

Phrén/ie (frén/ik), a. [Fr. phrénique, from Gr. 
ponv, dpevos, the midriff or diaphragm.] (Anat.) 
Belonging to the diaphragm; as, a phrenic vein. 

Phrén/ies, n. sing. [Gr. pov, Pppevds, the mind. ] 
That branch of science which relates to the mind; 
metaphysics. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 
[ Rare.] R, Park. 

Phre-n@'tis,n. [(Lat., Gr. poeviris, from dpiv, ppe- 
vos, the midriff, the mind; Fr. phrénite, phrénitis.] 

1. (Med.) An inflammation of the brain, or of 
the meninges of the brain, attended with acute 
fever and delirium. 

2. The same as PHRENSY, or FRENZY. 

Phre-n6dl/o-Zer, n. One versed in phrenology; a 
phrenologist. 

Phrin/o-1dZ/ie, a. [Fr. phrénologique.] Per- 

Phrén/o16g/ie-al, taining to phrenology. 

Phrén/o-16g/ie-al-ly, adv. By the principles of 
phrenology. 

Phre-ndlo-gist, n. [Fr. phrénologiste and phré- 
nologue.| One versed in phrenology. 

Phre-n6lo-gy,n. [Fr. phrénologie, It. & Sp. fre- 
nologia, from Gr. dpiv, ppevds, the mind, and ddyos, 
discourse. ] 

1. The science of the special functions of the 
parts of the brain, or of the supposed connection 
between the various faculties of the mind and 
their special organs in the brain. 

2. In popular usage, the theory of Gall, that the 
mental faculties are shown on the surface of the 
head or skull; craniology. 
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Phrenology. 

1, Amativeness ; 2, Philoprogenitiveness ; 3, Concentrative- 
ness; 8a, Inhabitiveness ; 4, Adhesiveness ; 5, Combat- 
iveness; 6, Destructiveness; 6a, Alimentiveness; 7, Secre- 
tiveness; 8, Acquisitiveness; 9, Constructiveness; 10, Self- 
esteem; 11, Love of approbation; 12, Cautiousness; 15, Be- 
nevolence ; 14, Veneration; 15, Firmness; 16, Conscien- 

»tiousness; 17, Hope; 18, Wonder; 19, Ideality; 19a, ot 
determined); 20, Wit; 21, Imitation ; 22, Individuality ; 
23, Form; 24, Size; 25, Weight; 26, ne 27, Locality; 
28, Number; 29, Order; 30, Eventuality; 31,Time; 32,Tune; 
83, Language; 34, Comparison; 35, Causality. 
Phré/no-mag/net-ism,n. [From Gr. peiv, ppe- 
s : . = 
vos, the mind, and Eng. magnetism.) The power 
of exciting the organs of the brain by magnetic 
influence. 

Phrén/sied (frén/zid), a. Frenzied; affected with 
madness. 

Phrén/sy (frén/z¥), n. [Fr. phrénésie, frénésie, 
Pr. frenezia, frenezi, It. frenesia, Sp. & Pg. frene- 
sia, frenesi, Lat. phrenesis, from Gr. dofv, ppevos, 
the mind.] The same as FRENZY. See FRENZY. 

Phrén/sy, v.¢. [Written also FRENZy.] [imp. & 


Pp. p. PHRENSIED; p. pr. & vb. nN. PHRENSYING.| To 
render frantic; to madden. Se 
Phrén/tie, n.& a. Same as PHRENETIC. [Obs.] 


Phr6n/tis-tér/y, n. [Fr. phrontistére, Gr. ppov- 
tloThptov, from ppovricery, to think, from ¢povris 
thought, from gpovety, to think; piv, the mind. 
A school or seminary of learning. { Rares] 

Phry$/i-an, a. [Lat. Phrygius, Gr. ®ptytos, from 
Phrygia, in Asia Minor.] Of, or pertaining to, 
Phrygia;—applied to a sprightly, animated kind 
of music among the ancients, which was well 
suited to martial instruments. 

Phrygian stone, a stone described by the ancients, 
used in dyeing; a light, spongy stone, resembling a pum- 
ice, said to be drying and astringent. 

Phthi-rt/a-sts, n. [Gr. ¢Setpiacts, from ¢8eip, 
louse.] (Med.) A disease consisting in the exces- 
sive multiplication of lice upon the human body, 
in spite of efforts to prevent it. Herod and Philip 
II. of Spain are said to have died from this disease, 

Phthis/ie (tiz/ik), n. The same as PHTHISIS. 
See PHTHISIS. 

Phthis/ie-al (tiz/tk-al), a. ([Lat. phthisicus, Gr. 
prea sy Fr. phthisique, It. Sp. tisico. See 

HTUISsis.] Having, or belonging to, the phthisic; 
breathing hard; as, a phthisical consumption. 

Phthis/ick-y (tiz/ik-¥), a. Having, or pertaining 
to, the phthisic. 

Phthis/i-6Vo-gy (tiz/i-dl/o-jy), n. [Gr. ¢Siots, 
and Adyos, discourse.] (Med.) A treatise upon 
phthisis. Dunglison. 

Phthis/ip-neti-mo'né-d (thiz/ip-),n. [Gr. ¢Si- 
os, phthisis, and mvetpwr, pl. mvedpoves, lungs.] 
(Med.) Pulmonary consumption. Dunglison. 


Phthis/ip-net/mo-ny (thiz/ip-nt-), nm. (Med.) 
Phthisipneumonia. 
Phthi'sis (thi/sis) (QSynop., § 130), . [Lat. phthé- 


sis, Gr. picts, from pdiecv, to pass or waste away; 
Fr. phthisie, Sp. tisis, tistca, It. tise, tisia, tisica, 
tisico.] (Med.) Consumption of the lungs ; for- 
merly applied, also, to many wasting diseases, 
Phthon-gém/e-ter (thon-gém/e-ter), n. [Gr. ¢Soy- 
yos, voice, and pérpoy, measure.] A measure of 
vowel sounds. Smart, 
IPh3/co-ma@/ter,n. [N. Lat., from Gr. dixos, sea- 
weed, and pirnp, Lat. mater, mother.] (Bot.) The 
gelatine in which the sporules of algaceous plants 
first vegetate. Brande, 
Phy-lae/ter, n. The same as PHYLACTERY. See 
PHYLACTERY. [Obs. 
Phy-lae/tered, a. earing a phylactery ; dressed 
like the Pharisees. [Obs.] 
Phylaie-térie, a. Pertaining to phylac- 
Phyl/ae-tér/ie-al, teries. Addison. 
Phy-lae/ter-y, n. [Lat. phylacterium, Gr. dvdak- 
Thptov, from pvdAakrhp a watcher, guard, PvdAaccery, 
to watch, guard; Fr. phylactére, Sp. filacteria, It. 
jilateria.] 
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PHYLARCH 


1, Any charm, spell, or amulet, worn as a pre- 
servative from danger or disease, 

2. (Jewish Antiqg.) A slip 
of parchment on which were 
written certain passages of 
the Pentateuch; as Exodus 
xiii. 1.10, and 11-15; Deut. 
vi. 4-9, and xi. 13-21; the 
decalogue, worn by devout _.. 
paaone on bane forehead and ¥ 
eft arm while at ae Phylacteries. 

3. Among the primitive Christians, a case in 
which were inclosed the relics of the dead. 

Phy/liireh, n. [Gr. didapyxos, from gvAf, a class 
or tribe, a division of the army, and apyxew, to rule; 
Lat. phylarchus, Fr. phylarque.]_ (Gr. Antiq.) The 
chief, or governor, of a tribe or clan. 

Phy/liireh-y, n. [Gr. podepxte, Fr. phylarchie. 
See supra.] The office of a phylarch; government 
of a tribe or clan. 

Phyle,n. [Gr. dvdAf, union of individuals in a com- 
munity or peasy A local division of the people in 
ancient Athens; a tribe. 

PhYyl/lite (49), n. [Gr. dbAdov, leaf, and AzSos, 
stone.] (Min.) A mineral consisting chiefly of the 
hydrous silicate of alumina, iron, and manganese, 
and occurring in thin scales or leaves. Dana, 

Phyl/lode, n. The same as PHYLLODIUM, 

Phyto’! dium, n. [N. Lat., from Gr. dvddddns 
like leaves, from #%AXov, leaf, and «tdos, form. | 
(Bot.) A petiole dilated into the form of a blade, 
as in the Australian acacias. 

Phyl loph/a-gan, n. [Gr. diddov, leaf, and ga- 
yetv, to eat.] 

1. (Zo0l.) One of a tribe of marsupial animals, 
including the phalangers, Brande. 

2. (Entom.) One of a family of beetles which 
feed upon the leaves of plants; chafer. Brande. 

Phylloph’/orots (fil-l5f/o-rtis), a [Gr. ¢va- 
Aodépos, from PidAdov, leaf, and dépecv, to bear.] 
Leaf-bearing ; producing leaves. 

PhyYVlo-péd (iil/-), n. pte phyllopode, from Gr. 
pvAXov, leaf, and rovs, odds, foot.) (Zodl.) One of 

' a tribe of crustaceans whose feet have a flattened 
form, like that of a leaf. 

Phiuto-so’ma, n. (Gr. Piddov, leaf, and cdpa, 
body.] (Zodl.) A genus of crustaceans having the 
body transparent, and remarkable for being very 
much flattened; the glass shrimp or glass crab. 

Phyllo-stome, ». [Gr. diddov, leaf, and orépa, 
mouth.] (Zodl.) One of a family of bats which 
have the nasal disk expanded into a distinct leaf, 

Phyllo-tie’tie, a. Pertaining to phyllotaxy. 

Phyl1o-tax/is,)/n. [Gr. PiddAov, leaf, and razr, 

Phfyl'lo-tax’y, order.] (Bot.) The order, or 
arrangement, of leaves on stems; the science of the 
relative position of leaves. 

Phy-sé/ter, n. [Lat. physeter, Gr. dvonrio, from 
guoa, to blow; Fr. physétére.] 

1. The sperm whale; the cachalot. 
ALOT. 

2. A kind of machine, or apparatus, used in fil- 
tering. 

Phys/i-an/thro-py, n. ([Gr. déots, nature, and 
dvSpwros, man.] The philosophy of human life, or 
the doctrine of the constitution and diseases of man, 
and the remedies. 

PhY¥s/ie (fiz/ik), m. [See Puysics.] 

1. The art of healing diseases; the theory or prac- 
tice of medicine. 

It is a goodly art, a wholesome kind of exercise, and much 
commended in physic. Latimer. 

2. A specific internal application for the cure or 
relief of sickness; remedy for disease. 





See Cacn- 


3. In popular usage, a medicine that purges; a 


purge; a cathartic. 

Phys/ie, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PHYSICKED (fiz/ikt); 
p. pr. & vb. n. PHYSICKING. 

1. To treat with physic; to evacuate the bowels 
with a cathartic; to purge. 

2%. To treat with remedies; to cure. 

PhYs/ie-al (fiz/ik-al), a. (Gr. pvotxds, from géors, 
nature, from ¢éerv, to bring forth, produce; Lat. 
physicus, Fr. physique, O. Fr. physical, Pr. fisical, 
It. fisico, fisicale, Sp. fisico.] 

1. Pertaining to nature, as including all created 
existences; obeying the laws of nature; also, relat- 
ing to natural or material things, as opposed to 
things mental, moral, spiritual, or imaginary; ma- 
terial; natural; as, armies and navies are the phys- 
ical force of a nation; whereas wisdom, knowledge, 
skill, and the like, constitute moral force ; a physical 
body or substance is a material body or substance, 
in distinction from spirit. 

2. Pertaining to physics, or the science of nature, 
or to unorganized matter; treating of, or relating 
to, the causes and connections of natural phenom- 
ena; as, physical sciences; physical laws, and 
the like. 

3. Pertaining to physic, or the art of medicine; 
resembling physic; medicinal. [ Obsolescent.]} 

4. Perceptible through a bodily or material or- 
ganization; cognizable by the senses; corporeal; 
external, 

Physical astronomy, that part of astronomy which 
treats of the causes of the celestial motions, or of the con- 
nection of the laws which govern them with those which 
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are observed at the earth's surface. — Physical educa- 
tion, training of the bodily organs and powers with a 
view to the promotion of health and vigor. — Physical 
geography, that branch of science which applies the 
principles of physics to the facts and phenomena of de- 
scriptive geography, or which treats of their causes, rela- 
tions, and inter-agencies, including the diversities of sur- 
face, climate, productions, &c., the distribution of land 
and water, of animals, plants, minerals, &c.— Physical 
optics, that branch of optical science which treats of the 
nature of light, and of its phenomena, with the explana- 
tion of their causes. — Physical point, an indefinitely 
small portion of matter; a point conceived as being with- 
out extension, yet having physical properties, as weight, 
inertia, momentum, &c.; a material point. 


PhYs/ie-alist, n. One who holds that human 
thoughts and acts are determined by the physical 
organization of man, 

PhYys/ie-al-ly, adv. 1. Ina physical manner; ac- 
cording to the laws of nature. 

Iam not now treating physically of light or colors. Locke. 


2. According to the art or rules of medicine, 


[ Obs.] 
He that lives physically must live miserably. Cheyne. 

Phy-si/cian (fi-zish/an), n. [Fr. physicien, a natu- 
ral philosopher, an experimentalist in physics, O. 
Fr. a physician, doctor, Pr. fezicia, fezecia, O. It. 
Jjisiciano. See Puysic and Puysics. 

1. A person skilled in physic or the art of heal- 
ing; one whose profession is to prescribe remedies 
for diseases. 

2. Hence, one who heals moral diseases; as, a 
physician of the soul. 

Phy-si/cianed, a, Educated or licensed as a phy- 
sician. [Obs. and rare.) ‘One Dr, Lucas, a phy- 
sicianed apothecary.” H, Waipole. 

PhYys/i-cist,n. One versed in physics. 

PhYys/i-co-logfie, n. (Gr. pvotxds, physical, and 
Eng. logic.] Logic illustrated by natural philosophy. 

PhYys/i-eo-l6g/ie-al, a, Pertaining to physico- 
logic. [Rare.] Swift. 

PhYys/i-eo-math/e-miaties, n. sing. Mixed math- 
ematics. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. | 

PhYys/i-eo-phi-16s/o-phy, n. The philosophy of 
nature. Dana. 

PhYys/i-eo-the-6lV/o0-sy,n. [Gr. dvorkds, physical, 
and Eng. theology.| Theology or divinity illustrated 
or enforced by physics or natural philosophy. 

PhyYs/ies ({iz/iks), n. sing. [Gr. dvatky (sc. Sewpia), 
from @vatkds, Lat. physica, physice, s., and physica, 
pl.; Fr. physique, Sp., Pg., & It. fisica, Pr. fezica. 
See PuysicAu.] The science of nature or of natural 
objects, comprehending the study or knowledge of 
the material world; especially, that department of 
natural science which treats of the general proper- 
ties of bodies, and the causes (as gravitation, heat, 
light, magnetism, electricity, &c.) that modify those 
properties; natural philosophy, [See Note under 
MATHEMATICS. | 

sar Chemistry, though a branch of general physics, is 
commonly treated as a science by itself, and the applica- 
tions of physical principles which it involves constitute a 
branch called chemical physics, which treats more espe- 
cially of those physical properties of matter which are 
used by chemists in defining and distinguishing sub- 
stances. 

PhY¥s/i-dg/no-mer, n, The same as PHYsIOGNO- 
MIST. 

Phys/i-og-nim/ie, a, (Gr. dvotoyyvmporikés, 

Phys/i-og-ndm/ie-al, Fr. physiognomonique, 
It. jisionomico, fisonomico, Sp. fisonomico.| Per- 
taining to physiognomy. 

PhYys/i-og- ném/ies, n. sing. The same as Puyst- 
oGNoMy. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. } 

PhYys/i-6g/no-mist, n. [Fr. physiognomiste, It. & 
Sp. fisonomista, Gr. ducvoyvdpwr.] 

1. One who is skilled in physiognomy. Dryden. 

2. One who tells fortunes by scrutiny of the face. 

PhY¥s/i-6g/no-m6n/ie, a. Physiognomic. [Obs.] 

Phys/i-dgmomy, n. [Gr. dvooyvwpovia, from 
ddots, nature, and yyW®uwy, one who knows or ex- 
amines, a judge, from yvdvat, yryyvdoxewy, to know; 
Fr. physiognomanie, fa ae It. jisonomia, 


. 





Jisionomia, Sp. fisonomia. 

1. The art or science of discerning the character 
of the mind from the features of the face; or the art 
of discovering the predominant temper, or other 
characteristic qualities of the mind, by the form of 
the body, but especially by the external signs of the 
countenance, or the combination of the features. 

Bacon. Lavater. 

2. The face or countenance, with respect to the 
temper of the mind; particular configuration, cast, 
or expression of countenance. ‘* And their physiog- 
nomy a blank or dreams of tradition.” Coleridge. 

3. The art of foretelling the future fortunes of 
persons by indications of the countenance. 

Phys/i-bg/no-type,n. (Gr. pyctoyvwpovia, physi- 
ognomy, and ri7os, impression, type.] An instru- 
ment or apparatus used in taking impressions or 
casts of the human countenance, 

Phjys/i-5g’o-ny, n. [Gr. dicots, nature, and yovds 
or Bar pieh.| Birth of nature. [Rare.] Coleridge. 

Phys/i-o-graph/ie, ae pe physiographique. | 

PhYys/i-o-graph/ie-al,§ Of, or pertaining to, phys- 
iography. 

Phys/i-de'ra-phy, n. [Fr. physiographie, from 
Gr. dicts, nature, and ypadery, to write.} The sci- 
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ence which treats, first, of the system in the earth’s 
exterior physical features, climate, life, &c.; and 
secondly, of the system in the physical moyements 
or changes on the earth’s surface, as the currents 
of the atmosphere and ocean, the secular variations 
in heat, moisture, magnetism, and the like. Dana. 
PhYys/i-6l/o-Ser, n. A physiologist. See Puyst- 
PhYs/i-0.188/i (F 
LY s/i-o- €, a. r. physiologique, Lat. 
PhYys/i-0-16/ie-al, physiolagtnus: Le Sp. fisi- 
ologico.] Pertaining to physiology; relating to the 
eee of the properties and functions of liying 
eings. 
PhYys/i-o-l6g/ie-al-ly, adv. 
hys'i BV sist [Fr. ph l t d ph 
Phys/i-61/o0-Sist, n. r. physiologiste an Ly sie 
ologue, It. & Sp. jisiologo. ae infra] ai 

1. One who is versed in the science of living be- 
ings, or in the properties and functions of animals 
and plants. 

2. One who treats of physiology. 

PhYys/i-OVo-Sy, n. [Gr. dvowwdoyia, from ¢pécte, 
nature, and Adyos, discourse; Lat. physiologia, Fr. 
physiologie, It. & Sp. fisiologia.] That department 
of natural science which treats of the organs and 
their functions, in animals and plants. 

Mental physiology, the science of the functions and 
phenomena of the mind, as distinguished from a philo- 
sophical explanation of the same. 

There is a science that may be termed mental physiology, as 
there is another science relating to the structure and offices of 
our corporal frame. Browne. 

Physique (f€-zék’),n. [Fr.] The natural consti- 
tution, or physical structure, of a person. 

Phy¥s’no-my,n. Physiognomy. [Obs.] Spenser. 

PhY¥s/o-grade, n. it? physograde, from Gr. pica, 
an air-bladder, and Lat. gradi, to walk, go.]  (Zodl.) 
One of a tribe of zodphytes, which swim by means 
of air-bladders. 

Phys/y,n. Afusee. See FusEE. Locke. 

Phy tiVephas,n. (Gyr. pvrév, plant, and érAfpas, 
the elephant, also ivory.] (Bot.) A genus of South 
American plants, from the seeds of which the sub- 
stance called vegetable ivory is obtained. 

Phy-tiv’o-rotis, a. [Gr. puréy, a plant, from géery, 
to grow, and Lat. vorare, to eat greedily.] Feeding 
on plants or herbage; as, phytivorous animals. Ray. 

Phyto-ehém/ie-al, a. Relating to phytochem- 


In a physiological 


istry. " Hunt. 
Phy’to-ehém/ist-ry, n. Chemistry in its relation 
to vegetable bodies. Hunt. 


Phy-téeh/i-my, n. [Fr. phytochimie, from Gr. 
p~urév, a plant, and Fr. chimie, chemistry.) The 
chemistry of plants. 

Phy-tég’/eny,n. (Gr. dvrdv, aplant, and yévew, to 
produce.] The doctrine of the generation of plants. 

Phy/to ge-6g/ra-phy, n. [Gr. pvréy, plant, yi, 
earth, and ypagecy, to write or describe.] ‘The geog- 
raphy of plants. 

Phy/to-glyph/ie, a. Relating to phytoglyphy. 

Phy-tig/ly-phy,n. [Gyr. dvroy, plant, and yAt¢err, 
engraving.] The art of printing from nature, by 
taking impressions from plants, or other objects, on 
soft metal or other substances, and from these tak- 
ing an electrotype plate, by means of which impres- 
sions are multiplied ; — called also Natwre-printing. 

Phy’to-graph/ie-al, a. [Fr. phytographique.] 
Pertaining to the description of plants. 

Phy-tég’/ra-phy,n. [Fr. phytographie, from Gr. 
furév, a plant, and ypagery, to write. ] 

1. The science of describing plants in a systematic 
manner. 
2. A description of plants. 

Phy'to-lae’ed,n. (Gr. pvrév, plant, and It. lacca, 
lac.]_ (Bot.) A genus of plants from the fruit of 
which a red color resembling lac is obtained, 

Loudon. 

Phy/to-lite (49),n. [Fr. phytolithe, from Gr. purév, 
plant, and AiSos, stone.] A plant petrified, or fossil 
vegetable. 

Phy/to-li-thélVo-gist,n. [Seeinfra.] One versed 
in phytolithology. 

Phy’to-li-thol/o-gy, n. [Gr. ¢urév, plant, diSos, 
stone, and Adyos, discourse.| The branch of science 
which treats of fossil plants. 

Phy/to-16g/ie-al, a. [Fr. phytologique.] Pertain- 
ing to phytology; botanical. 

Phy-t6l/o-gist,n. [See PuyroLocy.] Oneskilled 
in phytology ; a botanist. 

Phy-tol/o-gy,n. [Fr. phytologie, from Gr. duréyv, 
plant, and \dyos, discourse.] A discourse or treatise 
on plants, or the science of plants; description of 
the kinds and properties of plants; botany. 

Phi’ton,n. (Gr. durév, plant.| (Bot.) A single 
developed plant, plant-bud or plant individual in a 
tree;—the tree being regarded as a compound in- 
dividual made up of many phytons. Gray. 

Phy¥-tbn/omy,)n. [Fr. phytonomie, from Gr. 

Phy-tin/y-my, gurév, plant, and véyos, law.] 
The science of the origin and growth of plants. 

Phy/to-pathdlo-gy,n. [Gr. pvrdv, plant, raSos, 
disease, and Néyos, discourse.] An account of dis- 
eases to which plants are liable. 

Phy-tdph/a-goits (-tif/a-gtis),a. [Fr. phytophage, 
from Gr. @urov, plant, and g¢ayeiv, to eat.] ating, 
or subsisting on, plants. 4 

Phy-t5t/o mist, n. [See infra.] One versed in 
phytotomy. : 
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Phy-tdt/o-my, 7. 
cutting, from répuverv, to cut.] 
plants. 

Phy/to-zd'on, or P-hy-tdz'o-on, n.; pl. PHY- 
TO-Z0/A, or PHY¥-T6Z/0-A. [Gr. dvrdv, plant, and 
faov, animal, from (wés, alive, from Cdewy, to live.] 
A plant-animal;—a term sometimes applied to zo- 
ophytes; also to certain marine animalcules living 
in the tissues of plants. Dana, 

Phyz,n. The same as PHIZ. 

Pi, n. (Print.) A mass of types confusedly mixed, 
or unsorted. [Written also pie.] 

Pi-a’ba, n. (/chth.) A small, fresh-water fish of 
Brazil, about the size of the minnow, much esteemed 
for food. 

Pi-RAe/a-ba,n. See PLASSAVA. de 

Pi/a-ele (pi/a-kl),n. [Lat. piaculum, a propitiatory 
sacrifice, that which requires expiation, a wicked 
action, from piare, to appease, to expiate, from pius, 
pious; It. piacolo.] An enormous crime which re- 
quires expiation. [Rare.] : _ Howell. 

Piie/a-lar, a. ([Lat. piacularis, Fr. piaculaire. 

See supra.] [Rare.] 

1. Expiatory ; having power to atone. — 

2, Requiring expiation ; criminal ; atrociously bad. 
“To cleanse his little Warwickshire fold from its 
piacular pollution.” De Quincey. 
Piie/i-lar/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being 

piacular; criminality; badness, De Quincey. 

Pi-ie/t-lotis, a. The same as PIACULAR. 

Pia Maier. [Lat., a tender mother.] (Anat.) 
The vascular membrane immediately investing the 
brain. 

Pi/a-nét/, n. . pie, Lat. pica, a pie, and picus, 
a woodpecker. 

1. The magpie. 
2. A bird, the lesser woodpecker. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Pi/a-nis’st-mo,a. [It.,superl.of piano.] (Mus.) 
Very soft ; —a direction to the performer to execute 
the passage to which it refers in the softest manner, 

Pi-i/nist, n. [Fr. pianiste, It. & Sp. pianista.] A 
performer on the piano-forte, or one well skilled 
in it. Busby. 

Pi-a@’'no, a, [It., even, smooth, soft, from Lat. planus, 
even, level.] (Mus.) Soft;—a direction to the per- 
former to execute the passage to, which it refers 
softly and with diminished volume ‘of tone. 

Pi-ii/no, n. [It. piano, soft, from Lat. pla- 

Pi-ii/no-for’te, nus, even, smooth, and It. forte, 
strong, from Lat. fortis.| (Jfus.) A musical instru- 
ment resembling a harpsicord, and consisting of a 
series of wires of graduated length, thickness, and 
tension, struck by hammers which are moved by 
keys. 

Pi-an/o-graph, n. [From piano, q. v., and Gr. 
ypapev, to write.] (Muws.) A machine, which, at- 
tached to a piano-forte, transcribes, on paper pre- 
pared for the purpose, any thing played by the 
pianist. 

Pifa-rist, n. [From Lat. piws, pious.] (Zccl. 
Hist.) One of a religious order which arose in the 
seventeenth century at Rome, and who bound them- 
selves by a special vow to devote themselves to edu- 
cation. Brande. 

Pi-ks/a-ba,n. See PIASSAVA. 

Pi-as/sa-va, n. [Pg.] A fibrous product of the 
palm-tree (Attalea funifera), imported from Brazil. 
‘The fibers are derived from the base of the leaf- 
stalks, and are used in making brooms, and for va- 
rious other purposes. [Written also piacaba and 

iasaba.| Balfour. 

Pi-as’/ter,n. [Fr. piastre, O. Sp. piastra, piastro, 

It. piastra, a thin plate of metal, a dollar, L. Lat. 

plastra, from Lat. emplastrum, Gr. éumdacrpov, 

éutacrtov, a plaster, from éutAaccew, to plaster up, 
to daub over.] An Italian coin of about 80 cents 
value, or 3s. 7d. sterling. But the value is different 
in different states or countries. The Spanish piaster 
is the same as the Spanish or American dollar. The 

» Turkish piaster, formerly worth 25 cents, is now 
worth only about 8 cents. McCulloch. 

Pi-a/tion, n. [Lat. piatio, See PIAcLE.] The act 
of making atonement; expiation. [Obs. 

Pi-az/za, n.; pl. PI-Az'ZAg. [It. piazza, place, 
square, market-place, Sp. plaza, Fr. place. See 
PLACE. | 

{ 1. (Arch.) A portico or covered walk, supported 
by arches or columns, 

2. A square open space surrounded by buildings. 

[Jtaly.] Gwilt, 
Pib/’/-e6rn, n. i e., pipe-horn, from W. pid, pipe, 

and corn, horn.] A wind instrument or pipe, with 

a horn at each end, used in Wales. 

Pi/broeh (Synop., § 130), m. [Gael. piobaireachd, 
pipe-music, from piobair, a piper, piob, a pipe, bag- 
pipe.] A wild, irregular species of music, peculiar 
to the Highlands of Scotland. It is performed on a 
bagpipe, and adapted to excite or assuage passion, 
and particularly to rouse a martial spirit among 
troops going to battle. Jamieson. 
Obliged to satisfy his curiosity by whistling a pibroch. W.Scott. 

Pi/ea,n. [Lat. pica, a pie, magpie.] 

1. (Ornith.) The magpie. 

1 2. (Med.) A vitiated appetite which makes the 

| patient crave what is unfit for food, as chalk, ashes, 

eoal, &c, 

3. (Rom. Cath. Church.) An ordinary, a table, or 


[Gr. guréy, plant, and roi, 
The dissection of 


’ 
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directory for devotional services; —called also pie 
and pye. 

4. (Print.) A kind of type of two sizes, small pica 
and pica, the former of which is next in size above 
long primer. 


=" This line is printed in pica. 
t=” This line is printed in small pica. 


{=> This kind of type was probably so called from /tte- 
ra picata, a great black letter at the beginning of some 
new order in the liturgy. Picais used as a standard by 
which to designate several larger kinds of type, as double 
pica, two-line pica, or two-lines pica, four-line pica, or 
Jour-lines pica, and the like. 

5. An alphabetical catalogue of names and things 
in rolls and records. 

Pte/a-dor!’, n. [Sp.] A horseman armed with a 
lance, who commences the exercises of a bull-fight 
by attacking the animal, without attempting to kill 
him. 

Pie/a-miir’, n. ae pix, picis, pitch, and amarus, 
bitter.] (Chem.) The bitter principle of pitch, an 
oil-like, transparent fluid. 

Pie/ard,n. (ccl. Hist.) One of a sect which arose 
in the fifteenth century, the members of which held 
doctrines similar to those of the Adamites;—so 
called from Picard, a native of Flanders. See 
ADAMITES. 

Pie/a-roon’, n. [Sp. picaron, aug. of picaro, 
roguish, a rogue; O. It. piccdro. Of. Fr. picorer, 
to go marauding, to pickeer, q. v.] One who pick- 
eers; especially, a plunderer of wrecks; a pirate; 
a corsair. 

In all wars, Corsica and Majorca have been nests of pic- 
aroons. Sir W. Temple. 

Pie/a-yune’,n. [From the language of the Caribs.] 
A small coin of the.value of 6; cents. 

Pie/ea-dil, n. [O. Fr. piccadilles, the 

Pie/ea-dil/ly (110), § several divisions or pieces 
fastened together about the brim of the collar of a 
doublet. Cotgrave.] 

1. A high collar, or a kind of ruff. Wilson. 

2. A certain street in London; —so called from 
the article of dress. Nares. 

Pie/eage,n. [L. Lat. piccagium, from Fr, piquer, 
to prick; Norm. Fr. pecker, to break open.] (0. 
Eng. Law.) Money paid at fairs for breaking ground 


for booths. Ainsworth. 
Pie/ea-lil/li, n. An East Indian pickle of various 
vegetables with pungent spices. Simmonds. 


Pie'eco-lo,n. [it., small.] (Jfus.) A small flute, 
the pitch of which is an octave higher than that of 
the ordinary flute; an octave flute. 

Pige, n. A small copper coin in the East Indies, 
worth less than a cent. Malcom. 

Pi¢’e-otis (pis/e-us), a. [Lat. piceus, fr. pix, pitch. ] 
Of, or belonging to, pitch; black as pitch. 

Pich/i-run Béan. (Bot.) One of the isolated 
lobes of the drupe of a species of laurus growing in 
South America; — called also sassafras nut. 

Pig/i-dze, n. pl. (Ornith.) [Lat. 
picus, woodpecker.] A family 
of scansorial birds, including 
the woodpecker. 

Pick, v.t. [imp.&p.p.PICKED 
(pikt); p. pr. & vb. n. PICKING. } 
ee pycan, pyccan, D. pik- 
ken, N. H. Ger. picken, bicken, 
Dan. pikke, Sw. & Icel. picka, 
Fr. piquer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. pi- 
car, It. piccare, W. pigaw, to 
prick, pick. Cf. PECK. ]} 

1. To peck at, like birds with 
their bills ; to strike at with 
any thing pointed; to act upon 
with a pointed instrument, so 
as to pierce, as an apple with 
a pin; to open, as a lock; to 
separate, as wool, cotton, hair, 
oakum, and the like. 

2. To pull apart or away, especially with the 
fingers, as fruit from a tree or vine, corn from a 
stalk, and the like; to pluck; sometimes, to clean 
by means of the teeth; as, a dog picks a bone. 

3. To cleanse, by removing, with a pointed instru- 
ment or the fingers, that which is objectionable; as, 
to pick the teeth; to pick a fowl. 

4. To take away by a quick, pointedly-directed, 
or unexpected movement; as, a bird picks up a 
worm; to take up suddenly; as, to pick off the 
enemy by sharpshooting; to pick a pocket. ‘Did 
you pick Master Slender’s purse ?” Shak. 

5. To choose; to select; to separate as choice or 
desirable; to cull; — often with owt; hence, to get 
into by seeking for; as, to pick a quarrel. 

6. To gather from here and there; to collect; to 
bring together; —often with wp; as, to pick up 
stones. 

7. To pitch or cast. [Obs.] ‘As high as I could 
pick my lance.” , Shak, 

To pick a hole in one’s coat, to find fault. 


Pick, v,i. 1. To eat slowly or by morsels; to nib- 
ble. 
2. To do any thing nicely, or by attending to 
small things. 
3. To steal; to pilfer. 
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PICKING 


Pick, ». [Fr. pic, a pickax, a pick; Pr. pic, pioche. 
Sp. & Pg. pico, It. picco. See supra, and cf. PIKE. | 
1. A sharp-pointed tool; — often used in compo- 
sition; as, a tooth-pick; a pick-lock; a pickax; a 
pickwick. 

2. (Mining & Mech.) An iron tool tapering to a 
point from a heavy mass or head, in which is in- 
serted, transversely, a wooden handle, sometimes 
pointed at both ends, and having the handle in- 
serted at the middle. It is used for loosening and 
breaking up hard earth, ground, stones, &e. 

What the miners call ‘‘ chert” and “whern”.. .is so hard 
that the picks will not touch it. Woodward. 

2: Choice; right of selection; as, to have one’s 
pick, 

4. (Print.) Foul matter which collects on print- 
ing types from the balls, rollers, bad ink, or from 
the paper in printing. 

Pick’/a-nin/ny, n. [Probably from Sp. picade nino.] 
A small child; especially, a negro or mulatto in- 


fant. [Southern U. S.] Bartlett. 
Pick/’a-pack’, adv. In manner of a pack. [ Vul- 
LD’ Estrange. 


gar. 
Pick/ar-dil, n. The same as PIccADILLY. [Obs.] 
Pick/’ax, |. [From pick and az.] <A pick with 
Pick/axe, a point at one end, a transverse edge 
or blade at the other, and a handle inserted at the 
middle; a hammer with a pointed end for piercing 
as it strikes; a pick. 
Pick’back, a. On the back. Hudibras. 
Pick/’ed (60),a. 1. Pointed; sharp. ‘Picked and 
polished.” Chapman. 
Let the stake be made picked at the top. Mortimer. 

2. Sprucely or foppishly dressed. [Obs.] 

Picked out (ptkt), ornamented or relieved with stripes 
of a different color; as, a barge of white, picked out with 
gold; a green carriage, picked out with red. C. Kingsley. 

Pick/’ed-ness, n. The state of being picked. 

Pick-eer’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PICKEERED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. PICKEERING.] [Fr. picorer, to go maraud- 
ing, originally to go to steal cattle, from Lat. pecus, 
pecoris, cattle. Cf. Sp.pecorca, robbery committed 
by straggling soldiers. ] 

1. To pillage; to pirate. Hudibras. 

2. To skirmish, as soldiers on the outpost of an 
army, or in pillaging parties. 

He had often pickeered out on Sheldon and some other 


bishops. Burnet. 
Pick-eer’er, m. One who pickeers or plunders; a 
pillager. [Obs. 


Pick’er, n. 1. One who picks or culls. 

2. (Mech.) A machine for picking fibrous mate- 
rials to pieces; as, a wool-picker; a rag-picker. 

3. A pickax, or instrument for picking or sepa- 
rating. 

4. One who excites a quarrel between himself 
and another. 

Pick/er-el, n. [Diminutive of pike.] (Ichth.) A 
fish of the genus “sox ;— applied to several species 
of fresh-water fishes belonging to the pike family. 

Pickerel weed (Bot.), a water plant, of the genus Pon- 
tederia, having arrow-headed leaves ; — so called because 
it was formerly supposed to breed pickerels. Walton. 

ar n. [From pick. See PICK, v.¢., 4.] Petty 
theft. 

A trifle stolen in the street is termed mere pickery. W. Scott. 

Pick/et, n. [Fr. piquet, properly diminutive of 
pique, spear, pike; Sp. piquete, It. picchetto.] 

1. A stake sharpened or pointed, used in fortifica- 
tion and encampments. 

2. A narrow board pointed, used in making 
fences; a pale or paling. 

3. (Mil.) A guard posted in front of an army, and 
with others forming a chain of outposts, in order 
to give notice of the approach of an enemy, and to 
prevent surprise by a hostile force;—called also 
outlying picket. 

4. A game at cards. See PIQUET. 

5. A punishment which consists in making the 
offender stand with one foot on a pointed stake, 

Inlying picket (Mil.), a detachment of troops in a 
camp kept fully equipped, and ready for immediate ser- 
vice in case of an alarm, or the approach of an enemy; 
picket-guard. 

Pick’et, v. t. [imp. & p, p. PICKETED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. PICKETING. 

1. To fortify with pickets or pointed stakes. 

2. To inclose or fence with narrow, pointed 
boards. 

3. To fasten to a picket. / 

4. To torture by compelling to stand with one 
foot on a pointed stake. 

Pick/et-fen¢e, n. A fence made with pickets. See 
PICKET, 2. 

Pick’et-guiird, n. (Mil.) A guard of horse and 
foot always in readiness in case of alarm, 

Pick’et-ing,n. A kind of torture by forcing a per- 
son to stand with one foot on a pointed stake, 

Pick/et-tee’, n. The same as PICOTEE, q. v. 

Pick/ing,n. 1. The act of plucking, selecting, or 
gathering. 

2. That which is left to be picked or gleaned. 

3. The pulverized shells of oysters used in mak- 
ing walks. Simmonds. 

4, A hard-burned brick. Simmonds. 

5. The act of stealing or pilfering; also, that 
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PICKLE 


which is stolen;— used especially in the phrase 
* pickings and stealings.” 

Pick/le (pik/1), n. [D. pekel, lL. Ger. piikel, H. Ger. 
pokel, Up. Ger. piechel; according to some etymolo- 
gists, so called after William Pdkel, who is said to 
have invented the art of pickling herrings, in the 
fourteenth century. | 

1. A solution of salt and water, in which fish and 
meat may be preserved or corned. 

2. Vinegar, sometimes seasoned with spices, in 
which vegetables, fish, oysters, &c., may be pre- 
served. 

3. Any article of food which has been preserved 
in vinegar. 

4. A troublesome child; as, a little pickle. 

To be ina pickle, to be in a disagreeable position; to 
be in a condition of embarrassment, difficulty, or disor- 
der. ‘Thou shalt be whipped with rue, and stewed in 
brine, smarting 7m lingering pickle.” Shak.— To put a 
rod in pickle, to get ready a punishment which will cause 
smarting. 


Pick/le (pik/l), n. [See PrcnE.] A parcel of land 
inclosed with a hedge. [Prov, Bag 

Pick/le (pik/l), v.t. [imp. & p.p. PICKLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PICKLING. } 

1. To preserve in brine or pickle; as, to pickle 
herring. 

2. To season in pickle. 

3. To imbue highly with any thing bad; as, a 
pickled rogue. 

4. To prepare, as an imitation, and sell as genu- 
ine; — said of copies or imitations of paintings by 
the old masters. Art Jour. 

5. To subject, as pins and needles, to the action 
of certain chemical agents in the process of manu- 
facture. ? 

Pick/le-hér’ring, n. [D. pekelharing, Ger. pickel- 
hiiring, for pokelhiring, properly a pickled herring. 
See supra.| A merry-andrew; a zany; a buffoon; 
a jackpudding. Addison. 

Pick’léck, n. 1. An instrument for opening locks 
without the key. 

2. A person who picks locks. 

3. A superior description of selected wool, 

Pick’/nick, n. See Picnic. 

Pick’pén-ny, 7. One who cheats; a sharper. 

Pick’poéck-et, n. One who steals from the pocket 
of another. 

Pick’ptrse, 7. One who steals the purse, or from 
the purse, of another. 

Pick’sy,n. The same as Pixy. See Prxy. 

Pick’thank, 7. <An officious fellow who does what 
he is not desired to do, for the sake of gaining favor; 
a whispering parasite; a flatterer; atale-bearer ; — 
used also adjectively. [Obs.] 


Spies and pickthanks seldom apply to any others. South. 


Pick/tooth, m. An instrument for picking or clean- 
ing the teeth; a toothpick. [Obs.] 

Pick’wick, 7. <A pointed instrument for picking 
up the wick of a lamp. 

Pie/le, n. [Perhaps from It. piccolo, small, little; 
more probably corrupted from pightel or pingle. 
According to some, it is from Lat. pictaciuwm, for 

ittactum, small slip of parchment, scrap. See 

IGHTEL and PINGLE.] A small piece of land in- 
closed with a hedge; aclose. [Obs.] 

Pie/nie,n. [Fr. piquenique, from piquer, to prick, 
to stick, to lard, and nique, a small coin.] 

1. Formerly, an entertainment at which each per- 
son contributed some dish or article for the general 
table; in present use, an entertainment carried by 
a party on an excursion of pleasure into the coun- 
try; also the party itself. 

2. A kind of small, sweet biscuit, Simmonds. 
Pie/nie, v.i. To go ona picnic. C. Kingsley. 
Pi’eo (pe/ko), n. [Sp. See PEAK.] <A peak; the 

pointed head of a mountain. 

Pie/o-tee’,n. A variety of carnation having petals 
notched at the edges, and spotted instead of striped, 
mostly upon a yellow ground. Smart, 

Picq/uet (pik/et), m. See PLQUET. 

Pierda,n. (Lat., from Gr. rikpés, sharp, bitter.] 
(Med.) The officinal powder of aloes with canella, 
which is composed of one part of canella to four 
parts of aloes. In Europe, it is prepared as an elec- 
tuary instead of as a powder. It is employed asa 
cathartic. 

Pi/erie, a. [From Gr, mixpés, bitter.] The same as 
CARBAZOTIC, q. Vv. 

Pic/ro-lite (49), 7. [Fr. picrolite, from Gr. rixpés, 
bitter, and AiSos, stone.] (Min.) A fibrous varicty 
of serpentine, Dana. 

Pie/romeél, n. [Fr. picromel, N. Lat. picromel, 
picromeli, from Gr. rixpés, bitter, and pédc, honey ; 
Lat. mel.] (Chem.) The characteristic principle of 
bile. Ure. 

Pie/ro-phiir’ma-eo-lite (49),. [Gr. rixpés, bit- 
ter, pappaxkéy, drug, poison, and AiSos, stone.] (Min.) 
A hydrous arseniate of lime, containing a small 
proportion of magnesia, 

Pie/ro-ph¥ll, n. [Gr. wixpds, bitter, and $6A)ov, 
leaf.] (Min.) A greenish-gray, foliated, fibrous 
mineral, consisting chiefly of the hydrous silicate of 
magnesia and iron, Dana, 

Pi-eréph/yl-lite, or Pie/ro-phy¥llite (117), n. 
[See supra.] (Min.) A species of serpentine, oc- 
curring in dark-green, foliated masses, Brande. 
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Pi-erds’/mine, n. (Gr. mxpés, bitter, and dopi, 
odor.] (Min.) A mineral, consisting chiefly of sili- 
cate of magnesia, and haying a bitter, argillaceous 
odor when moistened. Dana, 

Pie/ro-té6x/ine, n. [Fr. picrotoxine, fr. Gr. rixpés, 
bitter, and rogcKov, poison. See TOx1caAL.] (Chem.) 
A white, bitter, poisonous, crystalline substance, 
obtained from the fruit of Cocculus Indicus. 

Piet, n. (Lat. pictus, p. p. of pingere, to paint.] A 
person who paints his body, or parts of it, for or- 
namental or other purposes. [0Obs.] Steele. 

Piet, n. [A-S. Pihtas, Peohtas, Peahtas, Pehtas. 
See supra.) One of a tribe of Scythians, or Ger- 
mans, who settled in Scotland. 

eee a, Of, pertaining to, or resembling, the 

icts. 

Pic-t6/ri-al (89), a. [Lat. pictorius, from pictor, a 
painter, from pingere, to paint.] Pertaining to pic- 
tures ; illustrated by pictures; forming pictures; as, 
a pictorial imagination; a pictorial dictionary. 

Pie-t0/ri-al-ly, adv. In a pictorial manner; with 
pichares. 

Pictocical, a. Pictorial. [Rare.] 

Piet/iir-a-ble, a. Capable of being pictured. 

Piet/tir-al (pikt/yur-al), a. Pertaining to, consist- 
ing of, or represented in, pictures. [Lare.] 

Piet/tir-al,n. [See infra.] A representation. [ Obs.] 

Piet/itire (pikt/yur, 53), n. [Lat. pictwra, from pin- 
gere, pictum, to paint; Fr. peintwre, Pr. pictura, 
pinctura, peintura, penchura, Sp. & Pg. pintura, 
It. pintwra, pittura.] 

1. That which is painted; a likeness drawn in 
colors; hence, any graphic representation, as of a 
person, a landscape, a building. 

Pictures and shapes are but secondary objects. Bacon. 

2. The art of, or representation by, painting. 

Quintilian, when he saw any well-expressed image of grief, 
either in picture or sculpture, would usually weep. Wotton. 

3. Hence, an image or resemblance; that which, 
by its likeness, brings vividly to mind some other 
thing; as, a child is the picture of his father; the 
poet has drawn an exquisite picture of grief. 

(= Picture is sometimes used in forming self-ex- 
plaining compounds; as, picture-book, picture-cleaner, 
picture-like, picture-restorer, pictuwre-seller, and the 
like. 

Syn.—Picture, PAInTiInc. Every kind of drawing 
is a picture, whether in pencil, crayons, or India ink, 
&¢c.; a painting is a representation by means of color. 
This holds good in a figurative sense; the historian draws 
a lively picture, the poet paints in glowing colors. 

Justice is pictured blind, not because it is to be without the 


eye of knowledge, but the eye of partiality. mith. 
True poetry the painter’s power displays; 
True painting emulates the poet's lays; 
The rival sisters, fond of equal fame, 
Alternate change their office and theirname. Jfason. 


Piet/aire, v.¢t. [imp. & p. p. PICTURED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. PICTURING.] ‘To draw or paint a resemblance 
of; to represent; to form or present an ideal like- 
ness of; to recall distinctly or vividly. 

I do picture it in my mind. Spenser. 

Love is like a painter, who, in drawing the picture of a 
friend having a blemish in one eye, would picture only the 
other side of the face. South. 

Piet/iir-er (pikt/yur-er),. One who pictures; one 
who draws or paints pictures; a painter. [Obs.] 
“ Zeuxis, the curious pictwrer.” Fuller. 

Piet/tire-frame, nn. A frame which surrounds a 
picture, and sets it off to advantage. 

Piet/tire-gal/ler-y, n. A gallery or large apart- 
ment, in which pictures are hung up for exhibition. 

Piet/tir-Esque’ (pikt/yur-tsk’), a. [Fr. pittoresque, 
It. pittoresco, Sp. pintoresco. See supra.} Fitted 
to form a good or pleasing picture; represented with 
the clearness or ideal beauty appropriate to a pict- 
ure; expressing that peculiar kind of beauty which 
is agreeable in a picture, natural or artificial. 

The three crosses are placed prospectively in an uncom- 
monly picturesque manner. Sir J. Reynolds. 

Whatis picturesque as placed in relation to the beautiful and 
the sublime? Itis...the characteristic pushed into a sensi- 
ble excess. De Quincey. 

Piet/tir-Esque/ly (pikt/yyr-tsk/l¥), adv. In a pict- 
uresque manner, 

Piet/ixrésque/ness (-ésk/nes), n. The state of be- 
ing picturesque. 

Picturesqueness is that quality in objects which fits them for 
making a good picture; and it refers to the appearances of 
things in form and color more than to their accidental associ- 
ations. Hare. 

Piet/ar-ize (pikt/yur-iz), v.t. [imp. & p.p. Picr- 
URIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. PICTURIZING.] To form 
into a picture; to represent by pictures; to orna- 
ment with pictures. 

Pie/ul, n. [Written also pecul and pecal.] [Jav. & 
Malay. pikul, from pikul, to carry on the back, to 
carry a burden; a man’s burden. ] A weight of 
133} Ibs., divided into 100 catties, or 1600 taels ;— 
called also, by the Chinese, tan. [China.] Malcom. 

Pid/dle,v.i. [This is a different spelling of ped- 
dle, or from the same source. ] 

1. To deal in trifles; to spend time in trifling ob- 
jects; to attend to trivial concerns or the small parts 
rather than to the main. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 

2. To pick at table; to eat or drink squeamishly, 
or without relish. [Obs.] Swift, 

8. To urinate; to make water; —a childish word. 








PIED 


Pid/dler, n. One who piddles. 

Pid/dling, a. Trifling; trivial. “The ignoble her- 
itage of peddling tithes.” Milton. ‘From slashing 
Bentley down to piddling Tibbalds.” Pope. 

Pie (pi), n. [Contracted from D. pastei, O. Ger. pas- 
tet, N. Ger. pastete, L. Lat. pastata, O. Fr. pasté, 
Eng. pasty. See PAsty and Pasrr.] An article 
of food consisting of paste baked with something in 
it or under it, as apple, minced meat, &c. 

Pie, n. [Fr. pie, Pr. piga, Pg. pega, It. & Lat. pica; 
Sp. picaza.] 


a magpie. See Pica. [Sometimes written 
bye. 

2. The old Roman Catholic service-book, See 
PICA. 


3. (Print.) The same as Pr. See Pr. 

Cock and pie, an adjuration of the pie or service-book, 
and of the sacred name of the Deity corrupted. 
cock and pie, you shall not.” 

Pie’bald, a. [For pie-balled, from pie, the party- 
colored bird, and nae Of various colors; diversi- 
fied in color; as, a piebald horse. 

Pié¢e,n. [Fr. picce, Pr. peza, pessa, It. pexza, pezzo, 
Sp. pieza, Pg. pera, L. Lat. pecia, pechia, petia, pe- 
tium, of Celtic origin; W. peth, a thing, a part, por- 
tion, a little, Armor, pez, pech, Gael. pios, Ir. pi- 
Osa. 

1. A fragment or part of any thing separated from 
the whole, in any manner, by cutting, splitting, 
breaking, or tearing; a part; a share; a portion. 

2. A portion of any thing conceived of as apart 
from other portions, but not actually separated from 
them; as, a piece of excellent information. 

3. Any one thing conceived of as apart from oth- 
er things of the same kind; an individual article; a 
single effort; a definite performance; especially, 
(a.) A literary or artistic composition; as, a piece 
of poetry or music; a finely painted piece; a piece 
of statuary. (b.) A musket, gun, or cannon; as, a 
battery of six pieces; a fowling piece; to discharge 
apiece. (c.) A coin; as, a sixpenny piece. 

4. (Her.) An ordinary or charge; as, the fesse, 
the bend, the pale, the bar, the cross, the saltier, 
the chevron, are called honorable pieces. 

5. An individual person ; — often, but not always 
used slightingly or in contempt. ‘If I had not been 
a piece of a logician before I came to him,” Sidney. 

Thy mother was a piece of virtue. Shak. 

Ilis own spirit is as unsettled a piece as there is in all the 
world. Coleridge. 

Apiece, piece by piece; one by one; singly. —Of a piece, 
of the same sort, as if taken from the same whole; like; 
—sometimes followed by with. 

The poet must be of a piece with the spectators to gain rep- 


utation. Dryden. 
— Piece of eight, a piaster. See PIASTER.— To pieces, to 
ruin. ‘As a stone that shall to pieces dash.” Milton. 


Syn.— Piece, Distance. The radical idea is that of 
something separate or distinct; as, a piece of timber or 
land, a piece of music or composition, a piece of work, a 
piece of ordnance. Some, among our common people, 
use piece for distance in phrases like this: ‘tHe went 
forward a piece,” meaning, over a piece or portion of the 
road. It is hardly necessary to say that such an ex- 
pression has no sanction in good usage, and ought to be 
avoided as a gross vulgarism. 

Pié¢e, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PIECED (peest); p. pr. & 
vb. 1. PIECING. | 

1. To enlarge or mend by the addition of a piece; 
to patch; as, to piece a garment; to piece the time. 

2. To unite; to join. 

Dr. Preston carried it clear at the first by dividing his ad- 
versaries; who, perceiving their error, pieced themselves to- 
gether in a joint opposition against him. Fuller. 

To piece out, to extend or enlarge by the addition of a 
piece or pieces. 


Piéce, v.i. To unite by a coalescence of parts; to 
’ ’ 


be compacted as parts into a whole. Bacon. 
Piéce,n. (Sp. pieza, piece, room in a house.] A 
castle. bs.] Spenser. 


Pié¢e/-bro/ker, nm. One who buys shreds and rem- 
nants of cloth to sell again. Simmonds. 
Pitge’-goods, n. pl. Dry goods usually sold by 
the piece, as gray cottons, mulls, jaconets, shirtings, 


long cloths, sheetings, and the like. Simmonds, 
Pié¢e/less, a. Not made of pieces; being an entire 

thing; whole; entire. Donne, 
Pié¢e/ly, adv. In pieces; piecemeal. [Obs.]} 


Pié¢e’méal, adv. [See MEAL.] 1. In pieces; in 
fragments, ‘On which it piecemeal broke.” 

, Chapman. 
2. By pieces; by little and little in succession. 
Piecemeal they win —this acre first, then that. Pope. 

Pié¢e’méEal, a. Made of parts or pieces; single; 
separate. 

Pié¢e’/méal, n. A small piece; a fragment. 

Piéce’méaled, a. Divided into small pieces. Cotgr. 

Pié¢e/’ner, n. A workman who supplies rolls of 
wool to the slubbing machine, or that which spins a 
coarse yarn in woolen-mills, Ogilvie. 

Pié’¢er, nr. One who pieces; a patcher. 

Piége’work (-wirk),. Work done by the piece 
or job. 

Pied (pid), a. [Eng. pie, the party-colored bird. 
See Pre and PreBALD.] Variegated with spots of 
different colors; spotted. ‘‘ Roving about in pied 
coats.” Burton. ‘‘Meadows trim with daisies 
pied.” Milton. 
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PIEDNESS 


Pied/ness, n. The state of being pied. 

Piédouche (pe-a/doosh’), n. [r., from the It. pe- 
duccio, console, corbel.] (Arch. & Sculp.) A ped- 
estal of small size used to support small objects, 
as busts, vases, and the like. 

Pié-droit’ (pe-drwaw’), n. [Fr. pied-droit, i. e., 
properly straight foot.) (Arch.) A pier or square 
pillar, without base or capital, partly hid within a 
wall. Brande, 

Piéd/stall, n. The same as PEDESTAL. [Obs.] 

Piél, nm. Aniron wedge for boring stones. Simmonds. 

Piéled (peeld), a. (See PEEL.] Bald; bare. 

Pie’/man, n.; pl. PIE/MEN. One who carries pies 
about the streets for sale. [Hng.] Mayhew. 

Pieno (pe-a/no), a. [It., from Lat. plenus, full.] 
(Mus.) Full; with all the instruments. 

Piép, v.i. The same as Prep. [Obs.] 

Pie/-plant,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Rhewm, 
the leaf-stalks of which are acid, and are used in 
making pies; the garden rhubarb. - 

Pie/pou-dre, )n. [Fr. pied-poudreux, O. Fr. pic- 

Pie’pow-der, poudreux, dusty-foot, i. e., dusty- 
footed dealers, from pied, foot, and poudreux, dusty, 
from poudre, dust, from Lat. pulvis, pulveris.] (0. 
Eng. Law.) An ancient court of record in England, 
incident to every fair and market, of which the stew- 
ard of him who owns or has the toll is the judge. 
It has now fallen into disuse. Blackstone. 

Piér,n. [A-S. per, pere, apier, D. beer, from Fr, 
pierre, a stone, from Lat. petra, Gr. tétpa.] 

1. (Arch.) (a.) A mass of solid stone-work for 
supporting an arch or the timbers of a bridge or 
other building. (0.) A part of the wall of a house 
between the windows or doors. 

2. A mass of stone-work, or a mole, projecting 
into the sea, for breaking the force of the waves and 
making a safe harbor. 

3. A projecting wharf or landing-place. 
Piér/age, n. Toll for using a marine pier. Smart. 
Piérc¢e (formerly pron. pers), v. t. (Limp. & p. p. 

PIERCED (peerst); p. pr. & vb. n. PIERCING.] [Fr. 
percer, O. Fr. perser, perchier, parchier, contracted 
from pertuisier, Pr. pertusar, It. pertugiare, from 
Lat. pertundere, pertusum, to beat, push, bore 
through, from the prefix per, through, and tundere, 
to beat; Fr. pertuis, It. pertugio, a hole.] 

1. To thrust into or transfix with a pointed in- 
strument. 2 

2. To penetrate; to enter; to force a way into; 
as, a column of troops pierced the main body of the 
enemy; a shot pierced the ship. 

3. To touch, as the affections; to move deeply, 
as the feelings. 

Did your letters pierce the queen? Shak. 
Can no prayers pierce thee? Shak. 


4. To dive or penetrate into, as a secret or pur- 
pose, 
Piérce, v.i. 1. To enter, as a pointed instrument. 
2. To penetrate; to force a way into or through 
any thing. 
Her tears will pierce into a marble heart. Shak. 
3. To dive or penetrate, as into a secret; to enter. 


She would not pierce further into his meaning than himself 
should declare. Sidney. 
Piér¢e’a-ble, a. Capable of being pierced. Spenser. 
Piér’cel, nm. A kind of awl or gimlet for forming a 
vent in casks of liquor; — called also piercer. 

Piéyr’/cer,n. 1. One who pierces or perforates. 

2. An instrument that pierces, penetrates,or bores ; 
specifically (a.), an instrument used in forming eye- 
lets; a stiletto. (b.) A piercel. See PIERCEL. 

Piér/¢ing-ly, adv. In a piercing manner. 

Piér/c¢ing-ness,n. The power of piercing or pene- 
trating; sharpness; keenness. 

Piér’/-glass,n. A mirror or glass hanging between 
windows. 

Pi-@/vi-an (89), a. [Lat. Pierius, Gr. Téptos, from 
Mount Pierus, in Thessaly, sacred to the Muses. ] 
Pertaining to the Muses. 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 


Piér’-ta/ble, n. 


Pope. 
A table standing between win- 


dows. 

ne mn. ([Eng. pie.] A magpie. [Written also 
prot. 

Pie-tism, n. [Fr. pictisme.] The religion of the 
Pietists. 


Pi’e-tist, n. [Fr. pictiste. See Prery.] (Eccl. Hist.) 
One of a class of religious reformers in Germany 
who have sought to restore piety to the Protestant 
churches ; — often applied as a term of reproach. 


Pi'e-tist/ic, a. Pertaining to the Pietists ; 

Pi/e-tist/ie-al, hence, in contempt, affectedly 
religious. 

Pi/e-ty, n._[Fr. picté, It. pieta, Sp. piedad, piety 


and pity; Pr. pietat, pity; fr. Lat. pietas, piety, fr. 
pius, pious. | 

1. Filial reverence; affectionate reverence of par- 
ents, or friends, or country. 

Conferred upon me for the piety 

Which to my country I was judged to have shown. Milton. 

2. Veneration or reverence of the Supreme Being 
and love of his character; obedient love of the will 
of God and zealous devotion to his service. 

Piety is the only proper and adequate relief of decaying 
man. Rambler. 

Syn.—Religion; sanctity. See RELIGION. 
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Pi/e-z3m/e-ter, n. [Fr. piézometre, from Gr. mé- 
fev, to press, and pérpoy, measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the compressibility of liquids. 

Pif'fe-rvo,n. [It.] (Mus.) A fife. Moore. 

Pig,n. ([D. big, bigge, L. Ger. bigge. Cf. A-S. pige, 
Dan. pige, Sw. piga, Icel. pika, a maid, girl.] 

1. The young of swine, male or female. 

2. An oblong mass of cast iron or other metal, as 
first extracted from the ore, and weighing from fifty 
to two hundred and fifty pounds. 

3. An earthen vessel. [Scot.] Jamieson. 

Pig of lead, the eighth of a fother, or 250 pounds. 


Pig,v.t.ort. [imp.& p.p.PIGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PIGGING. } 

1. To bring forth pigs; to bring forth as, or in the 
manner of, pigs. 

2. To lie together like pigs. 

They found themselves, they knew not how, pigging to- 
gether, heads and points, in the same truckle-bed. Burke. 

Pig’/-béd, n. (Hounding.) The bed of molded sand 
in which the iron from’a smelting furnace is cast 
into pigs. 

Pig/eon (pij/un), n. [Fr. 
pigeon, Pr. pijon, Sp. pt- 
chon, It. piccione, O. Fr. 
pipion, from Lat. pipio, a 
young pipping or chirping 
bird, from pipire, to peep, 
chirp. ] (Ornith.) A galli- 
naceous bird, of the genus 
Columba, of several species, 
as the stock-dove, the ring- 
dove, the turtle-dove, and 
the migratory or wild pig- 
eon of America, 

Pigeon English, the barba- 
rous and childish dialect of 
English used by English and American residents in Chi- 
na in their intercourse with the native traders. 

Pig’eon, v.t. To fleece or strip of money by the 
arts of gambling. Smart. 

Pig/eon-foot, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Ge- 
ranium (G. molle). Ainsworth, 

Pis’/eon-heirt’/ed, a. Timid; easily frightened. 

Pig/eon-hole, n, 1. A hole for pigeons to enter 
their dwelling. 

2. Hence, a little opening or division in a case for 
papers. 

3. (pl.) An old English game in which balls were 


Wild-rock Pigeor 
(Columba livia). 


rolled through little cavities or arches. Stevens. 
Pig’/eon-liv’ered, a. Mild in temper; soft; gen- 
tle. Shak. 


Pig/eon=-péa, n. A plant and its seed, a kind of 
pulse, used for food in the East and West Indies. 
It is the Cytisus Cajan. 

Pig/eon-ry (pij/un-ry), n. A place for keeping pig- 
eons; a dovecote. 

Pig/eon-toed, n. Having toes turned in. 

Pig’-eyed (-id),a. Having small eyes sunk deep in 
the head. 

Pig’/ger-y,n. A place where swine are kept. 

Pig’gin, n. [Scot. piggin, pig, a small wooden or 
earthen vessel, a pitcher, from Gael. pigean, a little 
earthen jar, pitcher, or pot, diminutive of pigeadh, 
an earthen jar, pitcher, or pot; Ir. pigin, pighead, 
W. pigyn or piccyn.|] A small wooden vessel with 
an erect handle, used as a dipper. 

Pig’/-héad/ed (-héd/ed), a. Having a large or ill- 
formed head; stupidly obstinate. B, Jonson. 

Pig/-héad/ed-ness, n. The quality of being pig- 
headed; stupidity and obstinacy. De Quincey. 


Pight (pit), p. a. ([Scot. pight, picht, pycht. See 
Piren.| Pitched; fixed; determined. [Obs.] 
I found him pight to do it. Shak. 


Pight (pit), v. ¢  [A-S. pyccan, pycte, pyced, to 
pierce; W. pigaw.] Toplace; to fix. [Obs.] ‘ And 
by my wretched lover’s side me pight.” Spenser. 

Pigh/tel, n. [From pight, an inclosed piece of land. 
See PicHT, p.a.] A littleinclosure. [Written also 
pightle.| [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

Pig’-i/rom (-/urn), n. Iron in pigs, or oblong 
blocks or bars, as it comes from the smelting fur- 
nace in the form of cast-iron run into molds of sand. 

Pig’-léad (-ltéd), n. Lead in pigs, or as first ex- 
tracted from the ore. 

Pig-mé/an, a. [See PYGMEAN.] Like a pygmy; 
very small; as, an image of pigmean size. 

Pig/ment, n. [Lat. pigmentum, from the root of 
pingere, to paint; Fr. pigment. ] 

1. A preparation used by painters, &c., to impart 
colors to bodies; paint. 

2. Wine that is highly spiced and sweetened with 
honey. W. Scott. 

Pig-mént/al, a. Pertaining to pigments. 

Pig/ment-a-ry,)a. Pertaining to, or furnished 

Pig-mén/‘tots, with, pigments or coloring mat- 
ter; pigmental. Dunglison. 

Pig’/my,n. [See Pyamy.] A person of very small 
stature; a dwarf;—aname applied to a fabled na- 
tion said to have been deyoured by cranes. ‘A 
pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.” Shak. 

Pig/ner-ate, v.t. [Lat. pignerare, pigneratum, to 
pledge.] [Obs.] 

1. To deposit on pledge; to pledge. 
2. To receive in pawn, as a pawnbroker. 

Pig/no-ra/tion, n. [L. Lat. pignoratio, from pig- 
norare, Lat. pigneratio, from pignrerare, to pledge, 
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fr. pignus, pignoris and pigneris, a pledge, pawn; 
Fr. pignoration. | 
- |. The act of pledging or pawning. : 
2. (Civil Law.) The taking of cattle doing damage, 
by way of pledge, till satisfaction is made. Burrill. 
Pig/no-ra-tive, a. [Fr. pignoratif, It. pignora- 
tivo. See supra.] Pledging; pawning. 
Pig’/=-niit, n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant, and its root, of the 
genus Buniwm : earth-nut. (b.) A species of hickory 
(Carya glabra), and its fruit. 
Pigs’ney,n. [Corrupted from pig’s eye. [Written 
also pigsnie.] A little eye;—a word of endear- 
ment toagirl. [fare.] _Hudibras, 
Pig’-sty, 7. <A sty or pen for pigs. 
Pig’tail, n. [From pig and tail.] 
1. The tail of a pig. 


2. The hair of the head tied in the form of a pig’s 


tail; a cue. ; 

3. A roll of twisted tobacco, having a peculiar 
color and flavor ; tobacco converted, by a kind of 
spinning process, into a cord somewhat larger than 
a pipe-stem, and then wound into a ball, 

Pig’=weed,n. (Bot.) An annual weed; goosefoot. 

Pig/wid/Seon (-wij'/un), n. [From pig and wid- 
geon.} 

1. A fairy. 

2. Any thing very small. [Collog. and oes 

Pike,n. [Fr. pique, 8p. & Pg. pica, It. picca, H. 
Ger. pieke, L. Ger. & D. piek, Dan. & Sw. pik. Cf. 
Pick and PEAK. ] 

1. (Mil.) A weapon, consisting of a long wooden 
shaft or staff, with a flat-pointed steel head; a spear; 
— now superseded by the bayonet. . 

2. A pointed spear-head or spike in the center of 
abuckler. ‘'And on his breast a buckler with a 
pike in’t.” Beau. § Fl. 

3. A fork used in husbandry; a pitchfork. [ Obs.] 

4. A pointed or spear-like peak, hill, or mountain 
summit. [Rare.] 

On that tall pike 
(it is the loneliest place of all these hills) 
There were two springs. ordsworth. 

5. (Turning.) One of the points or centers upon 
which the work turns in a lathe. [Obs.] Moxon. 

6. (Ichth.) A fish of the genus Hsox, so named 
from its Z 
length and 
shape or « 
from 
form of its 
snout. It 
is a fresh- 
water fish, living in deep water. 

7. A turnpike road. 

Pik/ed (60), a. Furnished with a pike; ending ina 
point ; acuminated. ‘ With their piked targets 
bearing them down.” Milton. 

Pike/-de-vant’,n. [From Eng. pike, peak, point; 
Fr. pique and devant, before, in front.] The beard 
cut so as to form a peak or point in front of the 
chin. [Obs.] 

Some two or three years before his death he nourished a 
sharp and short pike-devant on his chin. Fynes Morison. 

Pike’let, )n. [Diminutive of pike, on account of 

Pike/lin, its thinness, for it is properly a sort of 
thin, circular tea-cake.] A light cake or muffin, 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Pike/man, 7.; pl. PIKE/MEN, A soldier armed 
with a pike. Knolles. 

Pike/staff, n. 1. The staff or shaft of a pike. 

2. A staff having a sharp metal spike at the bot- 
tom, to guard against slipping. W. Scott. 

Pik/ro-lite, n. [Gr. mxpds, bitter, and AiSos, a 
stone.] (/in.) A variety of serpentine. See Pic- 
ROLITE. 

Pi/lage, n. [From Lat. pilus, hair.] The natural 
coat of hair on animals. . Bacon. 

Pi-las’ter, n. [Fr. pilastre, Sp. pilas- . 
tra, It. pilastro, L. Lat. pilastrum, fr. 
Lat. pila, a pillar.] (Arch.) A square 
column, sometimes insulated, but usu- 
ally set within a wall, and projecting 
only a fourth or fifth of its diameter. 
The bases, capitals, and entablatures 
of pilasters have the same parts as 
those of columns, Gwilt. 

Pi-las’tered, a. Furnished with pi- 
lasters. 

Pi-tqiu'’,n. See PILLAv. 

Pilch, n. [A-8. pylce, pylece, L. Lat. 
pellicea, pellicia, pellictum. See PE- 
LISSE and Peur.] A furred gown or 
case; something lined with fur. [Obs.] Shak. 

Pil/chard,n. (Jchth.) A fish of the genus Clupea, 
resembling the herring, but thicker and rounder, 
having the under jaw shorter, the back more eleva- 
ted, and the belly not so sharp. These fishes are 
caught on the Cornish coast, in England, about the 
middle of July, in immense numbers, and furnish a 
considerable article of commerce. 

Pilch/’/er, n. [From pilch.] 1. Any thing lined 
with fur, as a gown. 

2. A fish. See PILCHARD. 

Pil’/erOw,n. (Print.) A mark thus [1], indicating 
a paragraph. [Obs.] Tusser. 

Pile, n. [Fr. pile, Sp. pila, Pg. pilha, Lat. pila, a 
ball, globe, pila, a pier or mole of stone; Gr, zi)os, 
a ball, globe.] 













Pilaster. 
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PILE 


1. A mass or collection of things in a roundish or 
elevated form ; a heap; as, a pile of stones, of bricks, 
of wood, or timber. 

2. Amass regularly formed by rows or layers; 
amass designed for a special use, as for burning a 
corpse. 

3. A large building, or mass of buildings; an 
edifice. 

The pile o’erlooked the town and drew the sight. Dryden. 


4. (Elec.) A vertical series of alternate disks of 

two dissimilar metals, as copper and zine, laid up 

_ with disks of cloth or paper between them moist- 

ened with acid water, for producing a current of 

electricity ; — commonly designated as Volta’s pile, 
the voltaic pile, or the galvanic pile. 


G~ The term is sometimes used of any form of appa- 
ratus designed to produce a current of dynamic electrici- 
ty, or as synonymous with battery. Itis applied also to 
an apparatus for generating a current of heat. 


5. A series of iron bars for re-heating. 

Pile, n. [A-S. pil, stake, Fr. pile, It., Sp., & Lat. 
pila, a pillar.] 

1. A large stake or piece of timber, pointed and 
driven into the earth, as at the bottom of a river, or 
in a harbor where the ground is soft, for the support 
of a building or other superstructure. 

2. One side of a coin; originally, a punch or 
puncheon used in stamping figures on coins, and 
containing the figures to be impressed. Hence, the 
arms side of a coin is called the pile, and the head 
= teed which was formerly in the place of the 

ead. 

3. (Her.) One of the lesser ordi- 
naries, having the form of a wedge, 
usually placed pale-wise, with the 
broadest end uppermost, resembling 
a pile used in laying the foundations 
of buildings in watery places,whence 
it has its name. 


Cross and pile. See Cross. Pile. (3.) 


Pile, n. [D. pyl, L. Ger. piel, O. H. Ger. pfil, N. H. 
Ger. pfeil, Dan. & Sw. pil, Icel. pila, arrow, dart, 
Lat, pilwm, javelin.] The head of an arrow. [Obs.] 

Even till the pile did rest 
Upon the bosom of the bow. Chapman. 
Pile,n. ([Lat. pilus, hair, O. Fr. peil, poil.|| A hair; 
~ hence, the fiber of wool, cotton, and the like; hence, 
also, the nap; the fine hairy substance of the sur- 
face of cloth, carpeting, velvet, &c. 

Pile, v. t. (imp. & p. p. PILED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PILING. ] 

1. To lay or throw into a pile or heap; to heap up; 
to collect into a mass; as, to pile wood or stones; to 
bring into an aggregate; to accumulate; as, to pile 
quotations or comments. ‘The labor of an age in 
piled stones.” Milton. 

2. To fill above the brim or top. 

3. To break off the awns of, as of thrashed bar- 
ley. [Prov. Eng. 

4, To furnish or fill with piles; to drive piles in. 


To sheet pile, to drive a piling of planks edge to edge in; 
to place sheet-piling in. See Pininc.— Zo pile arms or 
muskets (Mil.), to place three guns together in such a 
manner that they may stand upright steadily. 

Syn.—To heap; accumulate; amass. 2 

Pi’le-ate, a. [Lat. pileatus, from Ci ; 

Pi/le-a/ted, § ileus, a felt cap or 
hat, Gr. zidos.] (Bot.) Having the 

_ form of a cap or cover for the head. 

Piled (pild), @ Heated anew; as, 
piled iron. 

Pile’-driv/er, ee An engine for 

Pile’-én/gine, driving down 
piles, consisting usually of a high 
frame, with suitable apparatus for 
raising to a height, by animal or 
steam power, a heavy mass of 
iron, which is dropped upon the 

‘ pile. 

Pile/ment,. [From pile, to lay 
into a heap.] An accumulation. 

Obs.) Bp. Hall. 

Pilén/tum, n. A light vehicle 
which is in form a combination of 
a cab and carriage. Simmonds. 

Pil'e-6p'sis,n. [Gr.ireos, pileus 
or cap, and dys, appearance.] (Conch.) A genus 
of mollusks having an irregular conical shell. 

Pi/le-otis, a. Pertaining to, consisting of, or covered 
with, hair; hairy; pilose. 

Pile’-plank, 7. One ofanumber of planks, usually 
about nine inches wide and from two to four inches 
thick, sharpened and driven into the ground, like 
piles, with the edges together. 

Pil/er,n. (From pile, to heap.] One who piles, or 
forms a heap. 

Piles, 7. pl. {Lat. pila, aball.] (Med.) The hemor- 
rhoids, a disease consisting of tumors formed by the 
dilatation of the blood-vessels about the verge of the 
anus. 

(@ They are called bleeding-piles when there is a 
discharge of blood, and blind piles when there is none. 
Pi-lé/tus,n. A kind of arrow formerly used, having 
a knob upon the shaft, near the head, to prevent it 

from penetrating the object aimed at too deeply. 








Pile-driver. 
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P7'le-tis,n. [Lat., a felt cap.] 

HG ret A kind of cap worn by the Romans, 
and fitting close to the head. : 

2. (Bot.) The expanded disk of many of the fungi. 

Pile/-worm (-wirm), . A worm found in piles, 
or imbedded stakes. 

Pile/’wort (-wirt),. (Bot.) A plant (Ranunculus 
Jicaria of Linnzus) whose tuberous roots have been 
used in poultices as a specific for the piles. Forsyth. 

Pil/fer,v.i. [imp. & p. p. PILFERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PILFERING.] [O. Fr. pelfrer. See PELF.] To steal 
in small quantities ; to practice petty theft; as,a boy 
accustomed to pilfer. ‘‘A pilfering hand.” Dryden. 

Pil/fer,v.t. To steal or gain by petty theft; to filch, 

He would not pilfer the victory, and the defeat was ay 

acon, 

Pil/fer-er, n. One who pilfers. 

Pil/fer-ing-ly, adv. With petty theft; filchingly. 

Pil/fer-y,n. The act of pilfering; petty theft. 

Pil-giir’lie, n. One who has lost his hair by dis- 
ease; a poor, forsaken wretch. See PILLED- 
GARLIC. Stevens. 

Pil/grim, n. [O. Ger. & Dan. pilgrim, O. H. Ger. 
piligrim, N. H. Ger. pilger, D. pelgrim, Sw. pele- 
grim, Fy. pélerin, Pr. pelegrin, pellegrin, pelegri, 
peleri, It. pellegrino, peregrino, Sp. & Pg. peregrino, 
from Lat, peregrinus, a foreigner. See PERE- 
GRINE, | 

1. One who slowly and heavily treads his way ; 
a wanderer; a traveler. 

Weary pilgrim, hither come. Mrs. Barbauld. 

2. Especially, one who travels to a distance from 
his own country to visit a holy place, or to pay his 
devotion to the remains of dead saints. See PALMER. 

Pil/grim, a. Of, or belonging to, pilgrims. ‘ Till 
morning fair came forth with pilgrim steps.” Milton. 

Pil’/grim, v.i. To journey as a pilgrim; to wander 
or ramble. [Obs.] Grew. 

Pil/grim-age, n. cS pélerinage, Pr. pelerinatge, 
pelegrinatge, It. pellegrinaggio, Sp. ah aap eI 

1. The journey of a pilgrim; a journey to a shrine 
or other sacred place. 

2. Hence, any undertaking requiring time and 
patience; time irksomely passed. [are.] 

In prison hast thou spent a pilgrimage. Shak. 
Syn.—Journey; tour; excursion. See JouRNEY. 
Pil/grim-ize, v.7i. To wander about as a pilgrim. 

[ Obs. ] B. Jonson. 

Pi-lif/er-otis, a. Pe pilifere, from Lat. pilus, hair, 
and ferre, to bear.| Bearing a single slender bristle 
or hair; beset with hairs, Loudon. 

Pil/iform, a. (Lat. pilus, hair, and forma, form. ] 
Ge Having the form of, or resembling, hairs or 

own. 

Pi-lig’/er-otis, a. [Fr. piligére, from Lat. pilus, 
hair, and gerere, to bear.] Bearing hair; covered 
with hair. 

Pil/ing, n. 
of piles. 

2. The act of re-heating iron blooms or slabs, for 
further working. 

3. A series of piles; piles in place, considered 
collectively; as, the piling of a bridge. 

Sheet piling, a series of piles made of planks or half 
logs driven edge to edge. 

Pill, n. ([Lat. pila, a ball, pilula, a little ball, a pill, 
Fr. pilule, Pr. pillula, It. pillola, pillora, Sp. pildora, 
Ger. pille.] 

1. A medicine in the form of a little ball, or small 
round mass, 

_2. Hence, any thing nauseous. 

Pill, n. The peel or skin. [Obs.] 

Some be covered over with crusts, or pills, as the locusts. 

Holland. 

Pill, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. PILLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PILLING.] [Fr. piller, Pr. & Pg. pilhar, Sp. pillar, 
It. pigliare. See PEEuL.] To rob; to plunder; to 
pillage; to peel. See PEEL. 

Pill, v.i. 1. To be peeled; to come off in flakes, 

2. Torob. See PEEL. 

Pil/lage (45), n. [Fr. pillage, from piller, to plun- 
der. See supra.] 

1. The act of plundering. 

2. That which is taken from another by open 
force, particularly and chiefly from enemies in war; 
plunder; spoil. 

Syn.— Plunder; rapine; spoil; depredation. — Pin- 
LAGE, PLUNDER. Pillage refers particularly to the act of 
stripping the sufferers of their goods, while plunder re- 
fers to the removal of the things thus taken. Under 
these aspects the words are freely interchanged. 


I fear me, messenger, to feast my train 
Within a town of war so lately pillaged, 
Will be too costly, and too troublesome. Marlow. 


Let loose the murmuring army on their masters, 
To pay themselves with plunder. Otway. 
Pillage, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PILLAGED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. PILLAGING.] To strip of money or goods 
by open violence; to plunder; to spoil; as, troops 
pillage the camp or towns of an enemy, 
Pil/la-Zer, n. One who pillages. p 
Pillar, n. [Fr. pilier, Pr., Sp., & Pg. pilar, It. 
piliere, L. Lat. pilare, pilarium, pilarius, from Lat, 
pila, a pillar and a mortar; Dan. piller, pille, Sw. 
pelare, D. pijlaar, L. Ger. piler, H. Ger. pfeiler.] 
1. A pier or column intended to support an arch, 
a roof, an entablature, a statue, or the like; a firm, 
upright, insulated support for a superstructure. 


1. The act of heaping up; the driving 


Young. 








PILL-TILE 


2. Hence, that which resembles such a pillar in 
appearance; as, a pillar of smoke or fire; the Pillars 
of Hercules ; also, a character which resembles such 
a pillar in stability and strength; as, the pillars of 
church or state, “ By day a cloud, by night a pillar 
of fire.” Milton. 

You are a well-deserving pillar. Shak. 

3. A portable ornamental column, formerly car- 
ried before a cardinal, as emblematic of his support 
to the church. [Obs.] 

After them follow two laymen secular, 
And each of them holding a pillar 
In their hands instead of a mace. Skelton, 

4. (Man.) The center of the volta, ring, or manege 

ground, around which a horse turns. 


{= There are also pillars on the circumference or 

side, placed at certain distances by two and two. 
Pillared, a. 1. Supported by pillars. Milton. 
2. Having the form of, or embodied in, a pillar or 
pillars, Thomson, 
Yet strength was pillared in eaoh massy aisle. Byron. 


Pil/lar-€t, n. <A little pillar. ‘A cross floor,... 
supported with pillarets.” Fuller. 

Pil/lar-ist, n. [From pillar.] (Eccl. Hist.) One of 
an ancient sect of Christians who stood continually 
ona pillar, by way of mortification, or for a trial of 
their patience; a stylite. See SryLirE. 

Pitlaw,n. (Per. & Turk. pilaw.] A Turkish 
dish consisting of boiled rice and mutton fat, 

Written also pilau.]} 

Pilled/-giir/lie,n. [Also pilgarlic.] [Eng. pilled, 
peeled, and garlic.] A person who has lost his hair 
by disease; hence, a wretched or forsaken person, 

PilVer,n. One who pills or plunders. _[ Obs. 

Piller-y,n. Plunder; pillage. [Obs.] uloet, 

Pill/ion (pil/yun), n. [Eng. pile, Lat. pilus, hair ; 
Ir, pillin, Gael. pillean, pillin. Cf. PILLOW.| 

1. A saddle without stirrups; the pad or cushion 
of a saddle; especially, the pad or cushion attached 
to the hinder part of a saddle, as a second seat, on 
which a woman may ride. 

Wright. 


2. The head-dress of a priest. 
To set in the pillory; to punish 
| 


Pil/lo-rize, v. ¢. 
with the pillory. 
ge 
pacer 


























Pr. espitlori, Pg. pelou- 
rhino ,L. Lat. piloricum, 
pilloricum, — pellericuim, 
pellorium, piliorium, spi- 
lorium, from Lat, pila, a 
pillar.} A frame of wood 
erected on posts, with 
movable boards and holes, 
through which the head 
and hands of a criminal 
were formerly put, to pun- 
ish him. ‘ With a bold ¥& 
front and a brazen face, << 
able to look the pillory it- 
self out of countenance.” 
South. 

Pillo-ry, v. t. [Fr. pilo- 
rier. See supra.| To punish with the pillory; to 
set in the pillory. 

Pillow, n. ([O. Eng. pilwe, pilewe, pelowe, A-S. 
pyle, D. peuluw, L. Ger. pohl, O. H. Ger. phulvini, 
Up. Ger. pfulb, pfiilb, H. Ger. pfiihl, from Lat. pul- 
vinus. 

1. ® cushion used to support the head of a per- 
son when reposing; a sack or case filled with feath- 
ers, down, or other soft material. 

Sloth finds the down pillow hard. Shak. 


2. (Naut.) The block on which the inner end of 
a bowsprit is supported. 

3. (Mech.) A piece of metal or wood introduced 
into machinery with a view to support some part of 
it to equalize the pressure; a bearing, or journal- 
box; a pillow-block ;— called also plumber-block. 

4. A kind of plain, coarse fustian, Simmonds. 

Pillow of a plow, a cross piece of wood which serves to 
raise or lower the beam. 


Pil/low, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. PILLOWED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. PILLOWING.] To rest or lay for support; to 
place; as, to pillow the head. Milton. 

Pil/low-biér, n. [O. Eng. pilwebere, L. Ger. biive 
or biihre, a pillow-case, probably from O. H. Ger. 
purran, purian, burian, M. H. Ger. biirn, to erect. ] 
The movable case or sack which is drawn over a 
pillow; a pillow-case. [Written also pillow-bear, 
pillow-beer, and pillow-bere. | 

Pil/l6w-blibck, n. (Mech.) A 
block, or standard, for support- 
ing the end of a shaft. It is 
usually bolted to the frame or 
foundation of a machine, and 
is furnished with bearings of 
brass or wood for diminishing 
the friction of the shaft, and a movable cover, or 
cap, for tightening the bearings by means of screws ; 
a journal-box ; — called also plumber-boz, ; 

Pil/lOw-ease, x. A covering for a pillow; a pil- 
low-bier. 

Pil/lowsslip, n. A pillow-case. 

Pil/low-y,a. Like a pillow. : J 

Pill/-tile, n. A plate of earthen ware haying di- 
visions marked on it, or a corrugated metal plate, 


Pil/lo-ry, n. [Fr. pilori, 3 
il 













Pillow-block. 


Simmonds, 
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PILLWORT 


used, in rolling pills, to regulate the size of the 
pills. Simmonds. 
Pill/wort (-wirt),. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Pilularia; peppergrass. 
Pilose’,a. (Lat. pilosus, from pilus, hair; It. & Sp. 
piloso, peloso, Pr. pelos, Fr. poilu.] 

1. Hairy; pilous. 

2. (Bot.) Covered with long, distinct hairs. 

Pilés/i-ty, n. [Fr. pilosité, Pr. pilozitat, It. pelo- 
sita.| The state of being pilose; hairiness. Bacon. 

Pi/lot,n. [Fr. pilote, Sp. & Pg. piloto, It. piloto, 
pilota, D. piloot, probably from L. Ger. pilen, pei- 
len, to measure, gauge, sound, and Ger. loth, plum- 
met; D. lood, loot, lead, peillood, plummet. The 
pilot, then, is the /ead-man, he who throws the 
lead. 

a bne whose office or occupation is to steer ships, 
particularly along a coast, or into and out of a har- 
bor, bay, or river, where navigation is dangerous; 
a helmsman,. 

2. Hence, a guide; a director of the course of an- 
other person. [Collog.] 

8. The cow-catcher of a locomotive. [U.S.] 

Pilot, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PILOTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PILOTING. ] 

1. To direct the course of, as a ship in any place 
where navigation is dangerous. 

2. Hence, to guide through dangers or diffi- 
culties. 

Pi/lot-age (45), n. pee pilotage. See supra.] 

1. The pilot’s skill or knowledge of coasts, rocks, 
bars, and channels. [Obs.] Raleigh. 

2. The compensation made or allowed to one who 
directs the course of a ship. 

3. The guidance of a pilot. 


Iam delighted to put myself under your pilotage. W. Scott. 


Pi/lot-bal-loon’, n. A small balloon sent up to 
learn the direction in which the wind blows. 

PVlot-bird, nn. (Ornith.) A kind of bird found in 
the Caribbee Islands ; — so called because its pres- 
ence indicates to mariners their approach to these 
islands. Crabb. 

Pi/lot-bréad, n. Hard bread or ship biscuit. 

Pv lot-eloth, n. A coarse, stout kind of cloth, for 
overcoats. Simmonds. 

Pi/lot-én/gine, n. A locomotive sent before to 
clear the way of a train on a railroad, or attend 
upon it. Simmonds, 

Pi/lot-fish,n. (Jchth.) A fish of the mackerel fam- 
ily and genus ca 
Naucrates, of LE 





an oblong 
shape ; — so 
named _ibe- 
cause it often 
accompanies 
ships; andas 
ae ee me Pilot-fish (Naucrates ductor). 


sharks, it has been said that the former acts as a 


guide, or pilot, to the latter, Buchanan. 
pritte.. {n, Pilotage, [Obs.] 
z ? 
PiV/lotis, a. [See Prose.) 1. Hairy; abounding 


with hair. 
2. Consisting of hair. 

Pil/ser, n. (Hntom.) A moth or fly that runs into 
a flame. Ainsworth. 

Pim/e-lite (49),n. [Gr. ripeds, fat, and AiSos, stone. } 
(Min.) An apple-green mineral haying a greasy 
feel, consisting chiefly of the hydrous silicate of 
nickel, magnesia, alumina, and iron. Dana. 

Pi/ment,n. Wine with a mixture of spice or honey. 
[ Obs.] Chaucer. 

Pi-mén/t&, . The same as PIMENTO. 

Pi-mén/to, n. ([Sp. pimiento, pimienta, Pg. pi- 
mento, pimenta, It. pimento, Pr. pimenta, Fr. pi- 
ment, from Lat. pigmentum, a paint, pigment, the 
juice of plants, and, hence, something spicy and 
aromatic. See PIGMENT.] (Bot.) (a.) The fruit of 
a tree of the genus Hugenia, having an aromatic 
flavor, and highly valued as a spice; allspice; Ja- 
maica-pepper. (6.) The tree which produces all- 
spice, growing in South America, the West Indies, 
and in great abundance in Jamaica; Hugenia pi- 
menta. 

Pim/Se-nét, n. A small, red pimple. [Obs.] 

Pimp, n. [Cf. Pimprne, and Fr. pimpant, smart, 
sparkish; Pr. pimpar, apimpar, to cheer up.] One 
who provides gratifications for the lust of others; a 
procurer; a pander. 

Pimp, v.%. [imp. & p. p. PIMPED (pimt, 84); p. pr. 
& vb. n. PIMPING.] To procure lewd women for 
the gratification of others; to pander. 

Pim/per-nél,n. [Fr. pimprenelie, Sp. pimpinela, 
It. & N. Lat. pimpinelia, L. Lat. bipinnella, for bi- 
pinnula, two-winged, equivalent to bipennis, from 
bis, twice, and penna, pinna, feather, wing.] (Bot.) 
A plant of the genus Anagallis, of which one spe- 
cies (A. arvensis) has small flowers, usually scar- 
let, but sometimes purple, blue, or white, which 
speedily close at the approach of bad weather. Gray. 

Pim/pil-lo, n. (Bot.) A plant of the order Cacta- 
cex, or Indian fig family. 

Pim pintUla, n. [N. Lat. See Prmpprnet.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, including the burnet-saxi- 
frage and the anise, Loudon, 


Robinson. 
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Of. Ger. pimpelig, pimpelnd, sickly, 

ittle; petty. [ Obs. Skinner. 

Pim/ple (pim/pl), n. [A-S. pinpel, pustule, pipe- 
lian, to blister; Lat. papula, pimple.] (Med.) A 
small, acuminated elevation of the cuticle, on an in- 
flamed base, not containing a fluid, nor tending to 
suppuration, and commonly terminating in scurf,. 

Pim/pled (pim/pld), @ Having pimples on the 
skin; full of pimples. 

|Pim/ply, a. Having pimples; pimpled. 

|Pimp/ship, n. The oflice, occupation, or person 
of a pimp. 

Pin, n. [D. pin and pen, Ger. & Sw. pinne, Icel. 
pinni, Dan. pind, W. pin, Gael. pinne, Ir. pinne, 
pion, Pg. pino, Lat. pinna, a pinnacle. } 

1. A pointed piece of wood, metal, or the like, 
used to bind separate articles together, or as a sup- 
port by which one article may be suspended from 
another; a peg; a bolt. 

2. Especially, a small, pointed piece of brass 
wire, with a head, much used as a cheap and ready 
instrument for fastening clothes, or attaching pa- 
pers. 

About that time Englishmen began to make all sorts of 
pins. Stow. 

3. Hence, a thing of trifling value; a trifle. 

He told her... he would show all the world he did not care 
a pin for her, Spectator. 

4. That which resembles a pin in its form or use; 
as, (a.) A peg used in musical instruments in strain- 
ing and relaxing the strings. (b.) A linchpin. (c.) 
(Mach.) A short shaft, sometimes forming a bolt. a 
part of which serves asa journal. [See A, in ilust. 
of Knucklejoint.] 

5. The eye or center of a target, which the marks- 


Pimp/ing, a. 
weak, little. ] 


man aims to pierce with his arrow. Shak. 
For kings are clouts that every man shoots at; 
Our crown the pin that thousands seek to cleave. Marlow. 


6. (Med.) An obscurity of vision dependent upon 
a speck in the cornea; also, the speck itself; web. 
7. A noxious humor in a hawk’s foot. Ainsworth. 
8. A note or strain. [Obs. and low.] L’ Estrange. 


Pin-drill (Mech.), a drill with a central pin or projec- 
tion to follow a smaller hole for making a larger hole, 
sinking a recess for the head of a bolt, and the like. — To 
drink at pins, to drink from a cup marked with pins, with 
a view to leave the liquor at the exact height of one of 
the pins; hence, a merry pin, a merry mood. ‘tHe was 
accounted the man who could nick the p27, drinking even 
unto it, whereas to go above or beneath it was a forfeit- 
ure.” fuller. 
in, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PINNED; p. pr. & vb. n. PIN- 
NING. | sea supra. | 

1. To fasten, as with a pin; as, to pin the clothes; 
to pin boards or timbers. 

Our gates... we have but pinned with rushes, Shak. 


embracing as if she would pin her to her heart. Shak. 


2. To inclose; to confine; to pen; to pound. See 
PEN and Pounp. 
Stray cattle are to be pinned and poinded. Flavel. 

Pin,7n. <A petition or address of foreigners to the 
emperor, or any of his deputies. [China.] 

Pin, v.t. To strike, as a piece of metal, with the 
narrow end of a hammer, so as to indent and pro- 
duce elongation. 

Pi/na €16th. A material for ladies’ dresses, &c., 
made from the fibers of the pine-apple leaf. It is 
delicate, soft, and transparent in texture, with a 
slight tinge of pale yellow. Simmonds. 

Pin/a-fGre’,m. An apron for a child to cover the 
front part of the body; a tier. 

Pi-mas/ter, n. [Lat., from pinus, a pine.] (Bot.) 
A species of pine (Pinus pinaster), growing in 
Southern Europe. Eng. Cyc. 

Pinax,n. (Lat., fr. Gr. rivaz, tablet, register, list. ] 
A tablet; a register; hence, that upon which any 
thing, a8 a scheme or plan, is inscribed. [Rare.] 

Consider whereabout thou art in that old philosophical pinax 
of the life of man. Browne. 

Pin/’-ease, n. A case for holding pins. 

Pin/¢ers, n. pl. [Cf. Fr. pince, pincers, and pin- 
cette, pincettes, tongs, from pincer, to pinch.] 
Pinchers. See PINCHERS. 

(- The French pincer being converted into pinch in 
English, the noun derived from it is regularly pinchers, 
which is the word commonly and properly used. 


Pinch (66), v.t. [imp. & p. p. PINCHED (pincht); 
p. pr. & vb. n. PINCHING.] [Fr. pincer, formerly 
pinser ; Sp. pizcar and pinchar, It. pizzare, pizzi- 
care, from O. D. pitsen, Ger. pfitzen, pfetzen, to 
pinch, cut. ] 

1. To press hard or squeeze between the ends of 
the fingers, the teeth, claws, an instrument, or the 
like. 

2. To squeeze or compress between any two hard 
bodies. 

3. To pain by constriction; to straiten; to op- 
press with want; to distress; as, to pinch a nation, 
to pinch the belly; to be pinched for want of food. 

Milton. 

Pinch, v.i. 1. To act with pressing force; to bear 
hard; as, the shoe pinches. 

2. (Eunting.) To press on and take, 





As a sort of dogs that at a lion bay, 
And entertain no spirit to pinch. Chapman. 








She lifted the princess from the earth, and so locks her in | 





PINE-BARREN 


3. To spare; to be straitened; to be covetous, 
The wretch whom avarice bids to pinch and spare, 
Starve, steal, and pilfer, to enrich an heir. Franklin, 
Pinch, ». 1. A close compression with the ends of 
the fingers; also, that which 
is taken between the ends of 
the fingers. 
2. Distress inflicted or suf- 


fered ; pressure; oppres- 
sion; difficulty. ‘ Necessi- 
ty’s sharp pinch.” Shak. 





3. A lever ete a projec- 
tion acting as a fulcrum near ; 
one end, used chiefly to roll Fineeeaie 
heavy wheels, &c.; — called also pinch-bar. 

Pinch/béck, n. [eee to be from the name of the 
inventor.] An alloy of copper and zinc, resembling 
gold; a yellow metal, composed of three ounces of 
zinc to a pound of copper. Ure. 

Pinch/er, n. One who, or that which, pinches. 

Pinch/ers, 7. pl. [From pinch.] : 

An instrument for various uses, 
as drawing nails and the like, 
griping things to be held fast, &c., 

t- This spelling is much to be 
preferred to pincers, both on account 
of its derivation from the English 
pinch, and because it truly repre- 
sents the common pronunciation of 
the word. 

Pinch/fist, n. A close-fisted person; a miser; a 
niggard; a pinchpenny. 

Pinch/ing-ly, adv. Ina pinching way. 

Pinch’pén-ny, 7. A miserly or penurious person; 
a niggard. 

Pin/’/eush-ion, n. A small cushion stuffed with 
some soft material, in which pins may be stuck to 
be kept or carried. 

Pin/dal, n. [D.piendel.] (Bot.) The Arachis hyp- 

Pin/dar, ogzxa, or ground-nut; the peanut. 

Pin-dar/ie, n. An ode in imitation of the odes of 
Pindar, the Grecian, and prince of the lyric poets; 
an irregular ode. Addison. 

Pin-dar’ie, a. [Lat. Pindaricus, from Pinda- 

Pin-dar/ie-al, rus, Gr. IUivdapos; Fr. Pinda- 
rique, It. & Sp. Pindarico.] After the style and 
manner of Pindar, a lyric poet of Greece; as, Pin- 
daric odes. 

Pin/dar-ism, n. The act or habit of writing in 
imitation of Pindar. 

Pin/’/dar-ist, n. One who writes in imitation of the 
style of Pindar. ; 

Pin/der,n. [From pin, to pen or impound.] One 
who impounds; a pounder. [Obs.] 

Pin/-ditist, n. Small particles of metal made by 
pointing pins. Digby. 

Pine, 7. [Lat. pinus, allied to Gr. rirvs, A-8. pinn, 
pin, pinntred, D. pijn, pijnboom; Fr. & Pr. pin, Sp. 
& It. pino.] 

1. A tree of the genus Pinus, of many species, 
some of which furnish timber of the most valuable 
kind. The principal species which bear this name 
in the United States, are the white pine (Pinus stro- 
bus), the yellow pine (Pinus resinosa), and the pitch 
pine (Pinus rigida). 

2. The wood of the pine-tree. 

3. A pine apple. 

Pine, v.i. [imp.&p.p. PINED; p. pr. & vb. n. PIN- 
ING.] [A-8S. pinan, pinian, O. D. pijnen, N. D. 
pijnigen, O. Ger. peinen, N. Ger. peinigen, Fr. 
peiner.] 

1. To languish; to lose flesh or wear away under 
any distress or anxiety of mind; to grow lean; — of- 
ten followed by away. ‘‘She pined in thought.” 

Shak. 

2. To languish with desire; to waste away with 
longing for something; — usually followed by for. 
“She pined for your return.” Dryden, 

Syn.—To languish; droop; flag; wither; decay. 

Pine, v. t. 1. To wear out; to make to languish. 
“Where shivering cold and sickness pines the 
clime.” Shak. ‘Beroe pined with pain.” Dryden. 

2. To grieve for; to bemoan in silence, 

Abashed the devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue, in her shape how lovely; saw, and pined 
His loss. Milton. 

Pine, 7. [A-S. pin, D. pijn, Ger. pein, O. Fr. peine, 
paine, poene.| Woe; want; penury; pain. [Obs.] 

Pi-né/al, or Pin/e-al, a. [Fr. pinéal, from Lat. 
pinea, the cone of a pine, from pineus, of the pine, 
from pinus, a pine.] Pertaining to, or resembling 
in form, a pine-cone or pine-apple. 

Pineal gland (Anat.),a small conical mass of gray, 
nervous matter, attached to the floor of the third ventri- 
cle of the brain, in front of the cerebellum. It often con- 
tains mineral concretions. It was at one time fancifully 
supposed to be the seat of the soul. 

Pine/’-ap/ple (-p/l), n. (Bot.) A tropical plant 
(Ananassa sativa), and its fruit ; — so called from the- 
resemblance of the latter in shape and external 
appearance to the cone of the pine-tree. It was 
originally a native of tropical America, but is now 
found in all parts of the torrid zone. 

Pine/as-ter, n. The same as PINASTER. 

Pine/-bar/ren, n. A tract of barren land, pro- 
ducing pines. [U. S.] 





1, carpenter’s pinch- 
ers; 2, shoemaker’s 
pinchers. 
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PINE-CLAD 


Pine/-elid, a, Clad or crowned with pine- 

Pine/-ecrowned, trees. Hemans. 

Pime/ful, a. Full of es or pain. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Pine/-kér/nel, n. One of the seeds of the stone 
pine (Pinus pinea), used as an article of dessert. 

Pine/-miir’ten,n. (Zodl.) An animal of the genus 
Martes (M. abietum), a kind of marten found in 
Europe. . 

Pime-need/le Wool. A fibrous substance ob- 
tained from the buds and leaves of some coniferous 
trees, and used for various purposes in manufac: 


turing; — called also pine-wood wool. Simmonds. 
Pin/er-y, n. 1. A place where pine-apples are 
raised. Todd. 


2. A pine forest; a grove of pines. 

Pine/-sap, ». (Bot.) A plant of the genus Mono- 
tropa (M. hypopi- 
tis). 

Pine’-tree,n. (Bot.) 
A tree of the genus 
Pinus ; pine. 

Pine-tree money, 
money coined in Mas- 
sachusetts in the sev- 
enteenth century, and 
so called from its 

bearing a figure re- 
sembling a pine-tree. 

Pin/ey,a. The same 
as PINY. 

Pin’/ey, ». [From 
pine.| <A fatty sub- 
stance resembling 
tallow, obtained 
from the seeds ‘of = 

Vateria Indica ;— 
ak peveegble White Pine (Pimus strobus). 

Piney varnish, a pellucida, fragrant, acrid, bitter, res- 
mnous fluid which exudes from the bark of Vateria Indi- 
ea@ when wounded, and is used in making varnish;— 
called also liquid copal and pundum. Baird.— Piney 
thistle (Bot.), a plant of the genus Atractylis (A. gum- 
mifera), from the bark of which, when wounded, a gum- 
Ty substance exudes. 

Pin’-féath/er (-fth/er), . A small or short feath- 
er; especially, one of those not easily removed with 
the other feathers from a fowl in picking, and which, 
not being fully grown, somewhat resembles a pin 
in form. 

Pin’-féath/ered, a. 

Pin/fdld, n. alga also penfold; from pen, an 
inclosure for beasts, and fold, a pen or inclosure 
for sheep.] A place in which beasts are confined; 
a pound, ‘Confined and pestered in this pinfold 
here.” Milton. 

His close-shaven crown had something the appearance of 
a parish pinfold begirt by its high hedge. W, Scott. 

Pin/-foot/ed, a. Having the toes bordered by askin. 

Pin/gle, n. [Probably from pin, to impound, to 
inclose, to pen.] A small close. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 

Ping/ster, n. [D. pinkster, pinksteren, L. Ger. 
pingsten, Sw. pingst, H. Ger. pyfingsten, from Gr. 
mevTyxooTH. See PENTECOST.] Whitsuntide. [Writ- 
ten also pinkster and pinxter.] 

Pin/guid (ping/gwid), a. [Lat. pingwis, fat.] Fat; 
unctuous, [Obs. Mortimer. 

Pin-guid/i-nois,a. [Lat. pinguedo, fatness, from 
pinguis, fat; It. & Sp. pinguedinoso.] Containing 
fat. [ Obs.] 

Pin/gui-tide,n. [Lat. pinguitudo, from pinguwis, 
fat.| Fatness; a growing fat. [Rare.] 

Pin/’/hold, n. <A place at which a pin holds, or 
makes fast. Smart. 

Pin/hOle, 7. A small hole made by the puncture 
or perforation of a pin; a very small aperture. 

Pi/nie, a. [Lat. pinws, pine.] (Chem.) Pertaining 


Having pin-feathers. 


to, or obtained from, the pine-tree;—said of a 
certain acid which is the principal resinous con- 
Brande, 


stituent of common resin. 
Pin/ion (pin/yun),”. [Norm. Fr, 
ignon, a pen, Sp. pion, pinion, 
r. pinho, Prov. Fr. pinon, from 
Lat. pinna, penna, feather, wing. | 


1. A feather; a quill. Shak. 

2. A wing, ; 
Hope humbly then, on trembling pin- 
tons soar. Pope. 


3. The joint of a bird’s wing 
most remote from the body. 
4. A fetter or band for the 
rm. Ainsworth. 
5. A smaller wheel with leaves 
or teeth working into the teeth of 
a larger wheel or rack; especial- 
ly, such a wheel having its leaves 
ormed of the substance of the 
arbor or spindle on which it 
turns; a toothed arbor. Pinions. 
Pinion wire, wire fluted longitud-% spur-wheel and 
inally, for making the pinions of ea 5 pi Bent 
clocks and watches. It is formed by See : 
being drawn through holes of the shape required for the 
- leaves or teeth of the pinions. 
Pin/ion ayen), vt. Weare & p. p. PINIONED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PINIONING. 
1. To bind or confine the wings of; to confine by 
binding the wings. Bacon, 
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2. To cripple by cutting off the first joint of the 
wing. 
3. To restrain by binding the arm or arms to the 


body. ‘Pinion him like a thief.” Shak. 
4. To confine; to shackle; to chain. ‘‘Pinioned 
up by formal rules of state.” Norris. 


Pin/ion-ist, n. A winged animal; abird. [Obs.] 
Pin/ite, or Pi/nite (49), 7. Wibdek Pint, amine in 
Saxony.] (Min.) A kind of altered iolite, including 
the alkaline varieties. Dana. 
Pink, n. [See Pink, v.%. Cf. Fr. willet, an eyelet 
and a pink, diminutive of wil, eye.] 4 
1. An eye, or a small eye; — now 
disused except in composition; as, 
pink-eyed; pink-eye. Shak. 
2. (Bot.) A plant, and its flower, of 
the genus Dianthus, common in gar- 
dens. ‘The white pink and the pansy 
freaked with jet.” Milton. 
3. A color resulting from the com- 
bination of a pure vivid red with more 
or less white ;— so called from the com- 
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mon color of the flower. Dryden. Pink. 
4. That which is supremely excel- 
lent. “A pink of courtesy.” Shak. 


5. A fish, the minnow ;— so called from the color 
of its abdomen in summer. 

6. [D. pink, Fr. pinque, It. & Sp. pinco; hence, 
pink-sterned.| A ship with a very narrow stern. 
* Detained in harbor by a revenue pink.” Spenser. 

Pink salt, a double chloride of tin and ammonium, 
used as a mordant by dyers. 

Pink, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PINKED (pinkt); p. pr. & 
vb. nN. PINKING. ] 

1. To work in eyelet-holes; to pierce with small 
holes; to cut, as cloth or paper, in small scollops 
or angles; to work in rounded or angular figures. 
“ A doublet of black velvet... pinked upon scarlet 
satin.” W. Scott. 

The Turks did use to wonder much at our Englishmen for 
pinking, or cutting, their clothes. Fuller, 

2. To stab; to pierce. Addison. 

3. To dye of a pink color. 

Pink, v.i. [D. pinken, pinkoogen, to twinkle with 
the eyes, Proy. Ger. pinkern, L. Ger. plinkogen.] 


To wink. [0Qbs.] LD Estrange. 
se ere ls m. <A little eye. Thackeray. 
Pink’-eyed (-id), a. Having small eyes. Holland. 


Pink/ing-iron (-i/urn), n. A cutting instrument 
for scolloping the edges of ribbons, flounces, and 
the like. Simmonds. 

Pink’-nee/dle,n. A shepherd’s bodkin. Sherwood. 

Pink/root,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Spigelia 
(S. Marilandica), which is a poisonous narcotic and 
purgative, and a powerful vermifuge; worm-grass ; 
Carolina pink. Simmonds. 

Pink’-sau/¢cer, 7. A small saucer, the inner sur- 
face of which is covered with a pink coloring matter, 
used in giving color to small articles, 

Pink/’ster, n. Scc PINGSTER. 

Pink’-stérn,n. [See Prnk.] (Nawt.) Narrow stern. 

Pink/-stérned, a. (Naut.) Having a very narrow 
stern, as a ship. 

Pin/’/-ma-chine/, 2. A complex machine for making 
dressing-pins. 

Pin’-mon/ey, ”. A sum of money allowed or sect- 
tled on a wife for her private expenses. 

Pin'na,n. [ULat. pinna, penna, feather.] 

1. (Bot.) One leaflet of a pinnate leaf, or branch 
of a compound pinnate leaf. Henslow. 

2. [Lat. pinna, Gr. rivva.] (Zoél.) A mollusk of 
great size, having two equal valves closely united 
by a ligament along one of the sides. The byssus 
of several species 
of pinna is as fine 
and brilliant as 
silk, and has been 
used in manufac- 
turing precious 
stuffs. It anchors 
itself to the rocks 
by its byssus. 

Cuvier. 

Pin/nage, n. [Fr. P 
pinasse, It. pinassa, pinazza, Sp. pinaza, Pg. 
¢a, fr. Lat. pinus, a pine-tree, any thing 
made of pine, e. g., a ship.] 

1. (Naut.) (a.) A small vessel navi- 
gated with oars and sails, and having 
generally two masts rigged like those 
of a schooner. (b.) A boat usually 
rowed with eight oars. Mar. Dict. 

Whose bark, by chance, 

Or pinnace, anchors in a craggy bay. iilton. 

2. A go-between on vile errands; a 
pander. (Qbs.) ‘‘She hath been before 
me, punk, pinnace, and bawd, any time ~ 
these two and twenty years.” 2. Jons. 

Pin/na-ele, 7. [Fr. pinacle, It. pinacolo, 
Sp. pinaculo, Lat. pinnaculum, from 
pinna, feather, pinnacle. } ; 

1. Aslender turret, or part of a build- 
ing elevated above the main building. 

Some metropolis 
With glistering spires and pinnacles adorned. 
Milton. 

2. A high, spiring point; summit. 

Pin/na-ele, v.t. [imp.& p. p. PINNA- 
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OLED; p. pr. & vb. n. PINNACLING.] To build or 
furnish with pinnacles. a 
Pin’/nage, n. [From pen, to shut up. Cf. PIN- 


FOLD.] Poundage of cattle. [Obs.] See PouND. 
Pin/nate, a. (Lat. pinnatus, ; 
Pin/’/na-ted, feathered, from 


pinna, feather; Fr. pinné.] 

1. (Bot.) Shaped like a feather, 

2. Furnished with fins. 

Pinnate leaf (Bot.), a leaf consist- > 
ing of several leaflets arranged on 
each side of a common petiole. 

Pin/nate-ly, adv. In a pinnate 
manner. 

Pin-nat/i-fid, or Pin’na-ti-fid/ 
(Synop., §130), a. [Lat. pinna- 
tus, feathered, and jindere, fidi, 
to split; Fr. pinnatifide.] (Bot.) 
Divided in a pinnate manner, with the divisions 
not reaching to the midrib. 

Pin-nat/i-lo’bate, a. (Bot.) Having 
lobes arranged in a pinnate manner. 

Pin-nat/i-ptd, or Pin’na-ti-péd/ 
(Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. pinnatus, 
from pinna, feather, fin, and pes, pe- 
dis, foot; Fr. pinnatipede.] Having 
the toes bordered by membranes; fin 
footed. Latham. 

Pin-nat/i-péd, or Pin’na-ti-péd’, 
n. (Ornith.) A bird which has the | 
toes bordered by membranes. Pinnatifid 

Pin/’ner, n. 1. One who pins or fas- Leaf. 
tens; also, apounder of cattle, or the pound-keeper, 

2. A pin-maker, 

3. The lappet of a head-dress, which flies loose. 
Pin/’net,. <A pinnacle. [Obs. Scott. 
Pin/ni-f6rm, a. [lat. pinna, feather, fin, and for- 

ma, form.] Shaped like a fin or feather. Hill, 

Pin/ni-grade, a. [Lat. pinna, a fin, and gradi, to 
move.] (Zodl.) An animal of the seal tribe, moving 
by short feet that serve as paddles, Dana. 

Pin/ni-péd, n. [From Lat. pinna, feather, fin, and 
pes, pedis, afoot; Fr. pinnipéde.| (Zodl.) One of a 
class of crabs having the last pair of feet, or more, 
terminated by a flatteneti joint fitted for swim- 
ming. 

Pin’/nock, n. [Lat. pinna, feather, Eng. pen, feath- 
er, quill.} A small bird; the tomtit. Ainsworth. 

Pin/nu-late, a. [See infra.] (Bot.) Having each 
pinna subdivided ; — said of a leaf. Martyn. 

Pin/nitile, n. [Lat. pinnula, diminutive of pinna, 
feather; Fr. pinnule.] (Bot.) One of the branch- 
lets of a pinnate frond or leaf, 

Pin/’ny-wink’/les (-wink/Iz), n. pl. An ancient 
instrument of torture, consisting of a board with 
holes into which the fingers were pressed and fas- 
tened with pegs. [Scot.] Ogilvie. 

Pi-nole’,n. 1. An aromatic powder used in Italy 
for making chocolate. Simmonds. 

2. The heart of maize baked, ground, and mixed 
with sugar. Dissolved in water, it makes a nutri- 
tious and delicious drink. 

Pin/sors, 7. pl. Pinchers. [Obs.] TTolland. 

Pint, n. [A-S8. pynt, D. pint, Ger. & Fr. pinte, from 
Sp. & Pg. pinta, spot, mark, pint, from pintar, to 
paint.] Half a quart, 
or four gills. In 
medicine, twelve 
ounces. Itisapplied 
both to liquid and 
dry measure. 

Pin-ta’do, n. ([Sp., 
painted, from pin- 
tar, to paint.) (Or- 
nith.) A bird of the 
genus Nwmida (N. 
meleagris) ; the Gui- 
nea-hen. 

Pin/’tail,n. (Ornith.) 
A duck (Dajila cau- 
dacuta [Anas acuta, 
Linneus]), with a 
long, wedge-shaped, 
acute tail. Itis found 
in Europe, Asia, and 
North America, and 
is esteemed excellent 
food. 

Pin/tle (pin‘tl), n. [A 
diminutive of pin.] 

1. A little pin. 

2. (Artil.) A long 
iron bolt to prevent 
the recoil of a cannon, 

3. (Naut.) A hook on which a rudder is hung to 
its post. : Totten. 

4. A contrivance, usually of cast iron, consisting 
of two thick, circular plates, connected by a solid, 
cylindrical supporter, to be placed between upright 
posts, between the floors of stories, and the like. 

Pint/-stgup (-stoop),. A Scottish drinking ves- 
sel. Burns. 

Pin/iile,n. [Fr. pinnule, from Lat. pinnula, a lit- 
tle plume or wing. Cf. PINNULE.] (Astron.) One 
of the sights of an astrolabe. [Obs.] 

Pin’/-worm (-wirm), 2, An intestinal worm; the 
thread-worm. 

Pinx’ter, 7. 





Pinnate Leaves. 











Pintail (Dajila caudacuta). 


The same as PINGSTER, q. V- 
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PINY 


Pin/y,a. Abounding with pines. ‘That had their 
haunts in dale or piny mountains.” WW. Scott. 

Pi’/o-neer’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PIONEERED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. Nn. PIONEERING.] To go before and prepare a 
way for. 

Pi/o-neer’, n. [Fr. pionnier, originally a foot-sol- 
dier, O. Fr. peonier, Pr. pezonier, a foot-passenger, 
from O. Fr. peon, pion, Pr. peon, pezon, Sp. peon, 
It. pedone, from Lat. pes, pedis, foot.] 

1. (Mil.) One whose business is to march with or 
before an army, to repair the road or clear it of ob- 
structions, work at intrenchments, or form mines 
for destroying an enemy’s works. Bacon. 

2. One who goes before to remove obstructions 
or prepare the way for another. 

Pi/o-nied (-nid), a. Abounding in pionies. 

PiVo-ning, . The work of pioneers. [Obs.] 

Pivomny,7. (ot.) See PEoNy. 

Pi/ot, n. [See Prer.] Pica; magpie. [Obs. or Prov. 
Eng.) Holland. 

Pi/ots, a. [Lat. pius, Pr. pios, pius, O. Fr. pius, 
pios, piu, f. pie, N. Fr. pieux, pieuse, Sp., Pg., & It. 

10. 

e qo aaving affectionate or filial reverence for a 
parent or superior. 
Where was the martial brother’s pious care? Pope. 

2. Hence, having reverence and love toward the 
Supreme Being; religious; godly. 

God... sends his spirit of truth henceforth to dwell 

In pious hearts, an inward oracle 

To all truth requisite for men to know. Dilton. 

3. Dictated by reverence to God; proceeding from 
religious feeling; as, piows awe; pious services or 
affections; piows sorrow. 

4. Practiced under the pretense of religion; as, 
pious frauds. 

Syn.— Godly; devout; religious; holy; righteous. 
Pi/otis-ly, adv. Inapious manner; religiously. 
Pi/otis-mind/ed, a. Of a pious disposition. 
Pip,n. [D. pip, L. Ger. pipp, pipps, Sw. pipp, O. 

H. Ger. phiphis, phepis, N. H. Ger. pfipps, Fr. pépie, 
Pr. pepida, Pg. pevide, pivide, Sp. pepita, It. & L. 
Lat. pipita, from Lat. pitwita, slime, phlegm, rheum, 
in fowls, the pip.] 

1. A disease of fowls, in which a horny pellicle 
grows on the tip of the tongue. 

2. [Fr. pepin, It. pipita, Sp. pepita.] The seed 
of an apple, orange, or similar fruit. Southey. 

3. A spot on cards. Addison. 
Pip, v.t. [Dan. pipe, Sw. pipa, Ger. pipen, D. pie- 

pen, Lat. pipire. See PEEP.] To cry or chirp, asa 
chicken ; —commonly pronounced peep. 

Pipe,n. [A-8. &L. Ger. pipe, D. pijp, Sw. & Icel. 
pipa, Dan. pibe, O. H. Ger. pfifa, N. H. Ger. pfeife, 
Fr. pipe, Pr. pimpa, It. pipa, piva, Sp. & Pg. pipa, 
W. pib, Gael. & Ir. pib, piob, Armor. pip or pimp. 
Cf. FIFE. ] 

1. A wind instrument of music, consisting of a 
long tube of wood or metal; as, a rural pipe. 
“Tunable as sylvan pipe.” Milton. 

0" The tubes of wood or metal, by which the tones of 
an organ are produced, are called pipes. 

2. Any long tube or hollow body; especially, 
such a one as is used as a conductor of water or 
other fluids. 

3. A tube of clay with a bowl at one end, used in 
smoking tobacco. 

4. The chief passage-way of the air in speaking 
and breathing; as in wind-pipe. 

5. The key or sound of the voice. Shak. 

6. A roll in the exchequer, said to be so called 
from its resemblance to a pipe; —called also pipe- 
roll; also, the exchequer itself. [Zng.] 

7. A cask, usually containing two hogsheads, or 
126 gallons, used for wine; or the quantity which it 
contains. 

8. (Mining.) Ore which runs forward endwise 
in a hole, and does not sink downward or run 
in a vein, 

Pipe office, an office in which the clerk of the pipe 
makes out leases of crown lands, accounts of sheriffs, 
and the like. [#ng.] 

Pipe, v.i. 1. To play on a pipe, fife, flute, or other 
tubular wind instrument of music. 

We have piped to you, and ye have not danced. Matt. xi. 17. 

2. To have a shrill sound; to whistle. ‘‘Oft in 
the piping shrouds.” Wordsworth. 

Pipe,v.t. [imp.&p.p. PIPED (pipt); p. pr. & vb. n. 
PIPING. ] 

1. To perform by playing on a wind instrument. 

2. To utter in a high or sharp tone. 

A robin... was piping afew querulous notes. W. Irving. 

Pipe’-elay, n. A species of white clay, used in 
making tobacco pipes and various kinds of earthen 
ware. 

Piped (pipt), @. Formed with a tube; tubular. 

Pipe’-fish,n. (Jchth.) A fish of the family of whieh 

the genus 

Syngna- 

thus is the 

type, hay- 
ing a long 
and very 
slender 
body, with 
an elonga- 


Pipe-fish. 
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ted, tubular snout, the whole being covered with 


bony plates, like a coat of mail. Jardine. 
Pipe/-lay/ing,n. 1. The laying down of pipes, as 
for gas, water, &c. Simmonds. 


2. Political trickery ; under-handed means for 
obtaining votes or political influence. [U. S.] 

{t@- The term arose from an incident which occurred 
in New York city some years ago. <A false accusation 
was brought against the whig party, to the effect that ne- 
gotiations had been entered into by them, with certain 
persons in Philadelphia, for the transportation of a great 
number of voters from that city to New York, these vot- 
ers, aS was alleged, being covertly spoken of, in the cor- 
respondence upon the subject, as so many yards of pipe, 
the work of laying the pipes of the Croton aqueduct be- 
ing then in progress. J. Inman. Bartlett. 


Pip/er,n. 1. One who plays ona pipe or wind in- 


strument. 
2. The pipe-fish. [Prov. Eng.] 

Pip/e-ra/ceotis (-ra/shus), a. [Lat. piper, pepper. ] 
Pertaining to the pepper tribe of plants. 

Pip/er-idge, n. [Written also pipperidge and pep- 
peridge.] [Corrupted from N. Lat. berberis, Ar. 
berbaris, barbaris. See BARBERRY.] (Bot.) A tree 
with very tough wood, belonging to the genus 
Nyssa; the tupelo, or black gum tree. 

Piperidge-bush, a shrub; the barberry. See PEPPER- 
IDGE. 

Pip’er-ine,n. [Fr. pipérin, from Lat. piper, pep- 
per.] (Chem.) A peculiar crystalline substance, 
extracted from black pepper. The crystals are 
transparent, and assume the tetrahedral, prismatic 
form, with oblique summits. Carpenter. 

Pipe/’-tree, n. The lilac and the mock-orange ; — 
so called because their stems were formerly used to 
make pipe-stems ; — called also pipe-privet, 

Pi-pétte’, n. [Fr., diminutive of pipe.] A small 
glass tube with a bulb in the middle, used in chem- 
istry for transferring liquids. Gregory. 

Pipe’wort (-wirt), n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Eriocaulon. 

Pip/ing, p.a. 1. Giving forth a weak, shrill sound 
like the voice of the sick; feeble.. ‘‘ This weak, 
piping time of peace.” « Shak. 

2. Simmering; boiling ;— from the sound of boil- 
ing fluids. [Collog.] ‘The book of Santa Clara, 
the popish priest, in defense of bishops, which came 
out piping hot.” . Milton. 

Pip’/ing,n. [From pipe.] 1. A kind of cord trim- 
ming or fluting for ladies’ dresses. Simmonds. 

2. (Bot.) A piece cut off to be set or planted; a 
cutting. 

Pi-pis/trel, n. [It. pipistrello, vipistrello, vispis- 
trello, vespistrello, from Lat. vespertillus, for vesper- 
tilio, a bat.] The common bat of England ( Vesper- 
tilio marinus). 

Pip/it, n. (Ornith.) A small bird of the genus An- 
thus, resembling the lark. Ling. Cyc. 

Pip/kin, n. [Diminutive of pipe.] A small earthen 
boiler. Pope. 

Pip’/pin, n. [Probably from pip, a spot, because of 
the spots on its skin; O. D. pipping, pupping, N.D. 
pippeling.| A kind of tart apple. 

We will eat a last year’s pippin. Shak. 

(> This name, in America, is given to several kinds 
of apples, as to the Newtown pippin, the summer pippin, 
and other varieties. 

Pip’pul-tree, n. (Bot.) The sacred fig of the Hin- 
doos (Ficus religiosa), a tree often planted, in India, 
for the sake of its shade. [Written also peepul- 


tree, Baird, 
Pip-sis’/se-wa, n. [Indian.] See PRINCE’s-PINE, 
Pip’y,a. Whistling. [fare.] 


In desolate places, where dark moisture breeds 
The pipy hemlock to strange overgrowth. Keats. 

Piqu/an-¢y (pik/an-sy),n. [Seeinfra.] The state 
or quality of being piquant. 

Piqu/ant (pik/ant) (Synop., § 180), a. [Fy., p. pr. 
of piquer, to prick or sting; Sp. picante, It. piccante. 
See Pick. ] 

1. Stimulating to the tongue. 
tongue as salt.” 

2. Sharp; tart; pungent; severe; 
railleries. 

Piqu/ant-ly (pik/ant-l¥), adv. Ina piquant manner, 

Pique (pek),”. [Fr. pique, from piquer. See su- 
pra. 

HN point on which issue is taken; the feeling 
of annoyance or resentment awakened by a social 
slight or injury; slight irritation of the feelings; 
wounded pride; stinging vexation. 

In the original, it appears as if some share in the success 
was owing to female pique. Observer. 

2. Keenly felt desire. 

Though he have the pigue, and long, 


“As piquant to the 
Addison. 
as, piquant 


’Tis still for something in the wrong. Hudibras, 
3. Point; nicety; punctilio. 
Add long prescription of established laws, 
And pique of honor to maintain a cause. Dryden. 


Syn. —Displeasure; irritation; grudge; spite. Prqun, 
Spire, GrupGE. Pique denotes a quick sense of resent- 
ment for some supposed neglect or injury, but the feeling 
is not usually permanent, or marked by malevolence. 
Spite is a stronger term, denoting settled ill-will or mal- 
ice, with a desire to injure, as the result of extreme irri- 
tation. Grudge goes still further, denoting cherished and 
secret enmity, with an unforgiving spirit. A pique is 
usually of recent date; a grudge is that which has long 
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subsisted ; spite more usually implies a disposition to 
cross or vex others in trifling matters. 


Out of a personal pique to those in service, he stands as a 
looker-on when the government is attacked. Addison. 


There is some grudge between ’em; ’tis not meet 


They be alone. Shak. 
Done all, to spite 
The stest Creator; but their spite still serves 
His glory to augment. Milton. 


Pique (pek), v.t. [imp.& p. p. PIQUED (pékt) ; p. pre 
& vb. n. PIQUING.] [Fr. piguer. See PicK.] 

1. To wound the pride of; to sting; to excite the 
sensibilities of; to irritate; to fret; to offend; te 
excite to anger. 

The lady was piqued for her indifference. Female Quixote, 


2. To excite to action by causing resentment or 

jealousy; to stimulate. , 
Piqued by Protogenes’s fame, 
From Cos to Rhodes Apelles came. Prior. 

3. To pride or value ;— followed by the recipro- 
cal pronoun, 

Men pique themselves on their skill in the learned lan- 
guages, che. 

Syn.—To offend; displease; irritate; provoke; fret; 
nettle; sting; goad; stimulate. 

Piqu-eer’ (pik-eer’), v. i. The same as PICKEER. 

Piqu-eer’er, n. The same as PICKEERER. 

Piqu/et (pik’et), m. The same as PICKET. 

Pi-quét’ (pi-két’/),n. [Fr.] A game at cards played 
between two persons, with only thirty-two cards; 
all the deuces, threes, fours, fives, and sixes, being 
set aside. [Written also picket and picquet.} 

Pi/va-¢y,n. [L. Lat. piratia, Gr. tecpareia. Of. Lat. 
piratica, It. & Sp. pirateria, Fr. piraterie.] 

1. The act or crime of a pirate; robbery. 

2. (Law.) The act, practice, or crime, of robbing 
on the high seas; robbery on the high seas; the 
taking of property from others by open violence, 
with intent to steal, and without lawful authority, 
ee ae sea ;—a crime answering to robbery on 

and. 

3. Infringement of the law of copyright by pub- 
lishing the writings of other men without permis- 
sion. 

Pi-ram/e-ter, n. ([Gr. wefpa, trial, and pérpor, 
measure.] An instrument for ascertaining the 
power required to draw carriages over roads. 

Simmonds. 

Pi-rii/gua (Synop., § 180), m. See PIROGUE. 

Pi/rate (45),n. ([Lat. pirata, Gr. meparis, from met- 
pav, to attempt, undertake, from making attempts 
or attacks on ships; It. & Sp. pirata, Fr. pirate. 

1. A robber on the high seas; one who by open 
violence takes the property of another on the high 
seas; especially, one who makes it his business to 
cruise for robbery or plunder; a freebooter on the 
seas. 

2. An armed ship or vessel which sails without a 
legal commission, for the purpose of plundering 
other vessels on the high seas. 

3. One who infringes the law of copyright, or 
publishes the writings of other men without per- 
mission, Johnson. 

Pi/rate,v.i. [imp.& p. p. PIRATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PIRATING.] [Fr. pirater, Sp. piratear.] To prac- 
tice robbery on the high seas. Arbuthnot. 

Pi’rate, v.t. To take by theft, or without right or 
permission, as books or writings. : 

They advertised they would pirate his edition. Pope. 


Pi-rat/ie, a. The same as PrraticaL. [Rare.] 

Pi-vrat/ie-al, a. fee piraticus, Gr. recpartkés, It. 
& Sp. piratico, O. Fr. piratique.] Pertaining toa 
pirate; acquired by, or practicing, piracy. 

The errors of the press were multiplied by piratical print- 
ers. ope. 

Pi-vikt/ie-al-ly, adv. In a piratical manner. 

Pirl,v.t¢. To twist or twine, as horsehair, in making 
fishing lines, Simmonds. 

Pirn,n. <A quill or bobbin on which thread or yarn 
is wound in spinning or weaving; also, the reel of a 
fishing-rod; also, the wound yarn on a weaver’s 
shuttle. 

Pi-rogue’ (pi-rog’),n. [Fr. pirogue, It. piroga, Sp. 
piragua, originally an Indian word. Also written 
perogue, perioque, periaqua, periauga, periauger, 
perriauger, piragua, and periagua. | 

1. A canoe formed out of the trunk of a tree; or 
two canoes united. Charlevoix. 

2. A narrow ferry-boat carrying two masts and a 
leeboard (7. 8S.) a0. 

Pir/ou-étte’ (pir/o0-%t/), 2. [Fr., properly a turn- 
ing wheel, from pied, foot, and rowe, wheel, hence 
rouette, a little wheel, because it turns on its axle 
or pivot, as on a foot. | 

1. A whirling, or turning, about on the toes in 
dancing. 

2. (Man.) The circumyolution of a horse on the 
same ground, 

Pir/ou-étte! (pir/00-8t’),v.7. [Fr. pirouetter.] To 
whirl, or turn about on the toes, as in dancing, 

Pin’rie,)n. ([Cf. Scot. pir7, a gentle breeze, Icel. 

Pir’ry, bir, Dan. bér, a prosperous wind, Icel, 
bylr, a blast of wind, Russ. burya, storm, tempest, 


Gr. Bopéas, the north wind.] A rough gale of wind; 
astorm. [Obs.] Sir T. Elyot. 

Pi/san,n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Pisa, 
in Italy. 


—- 


| 





PISAN 


Pitsan, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Pisa or its 
inhabitants. 

Pis/as-phal/tum, 7. The same as PISSASPHALT. 

Pis’ea-ry, n. [Lat. piscarius, relating to fishes or 
to Barns: from piscis, a fish.] (Law.) Right or priv- 
ilege of fishing in another man’s waters. Blackstone. 

Pis-ea/tion, n. ae piscatio, from piscart, to fish, 
from piscis, a fish.]| ‘The act or practice of fishing. 

ete Browne. 

Pis/ea-to/ri-al, ) a. ([Lat. piscatorius, from pisca- 

Pis/ea-to-ry. tor, a fisherman, from piscari, 

_ to fish, from piscis, a fish; Fr. piscatoire, It. & Sp. 
piscatorio.| Relating to fishes or to fishing; as, a 
piscatory eclogue. Addison. 

Pits! cs (-seez), n. pl. 

ee piscis, a fish; 
« peis, peisso, O. 

Sp. pesce, pece, N. 

Sp. pez, Pg. peixe, 

It. pesce, Fr. pois- 

son.] (Astron.) The 

Fishes, the twelfth 

sign of the zodiac. 

Pis’/¢i-eapt/ure (-si- 
kapt/yur), n. [Lat. 
piscis, a fish, and 
captura, capture, from capere, to take.] The cap- 
ture of fishes; angling. W. H. Russell. 

Pis/¢ci-etilt/tire (53), . [Lat. piscis, a fish, and cul- 
tura, culture.] ‘The artificial method of promoting 
the propagation and nurture of fish. 

Pisci-etilt/tir-ist, n. One who rears young fish. 

Pis’ci-f6rm, a. [Lat. piscis, fish, and forma, form.] 
Having the form of a fish; resembling a fish. 

Pis-ct/na, n. ([Uat., a cistern, fish-pond; piscis, 
fish.] (Arch.) niche on the south side of the 
altar in Roman Catholic churches, containing a 
small basin and water-drain through which the 
priest empties the water in which the chalice has 
been rinsed. Oxf. Gloss. 

Pis/ci-nal, or Pis-¢i/nal, a. [Lat. piscinalis, from 
piscina, a fish-pond, from piscis, a fish; Fr. pisci- 
nal, Belonging to a fish-pond. cam 

Pis’/¢me (Synop., §130), a. [Lat. piscis, a fish.] 
Pertaining to fish or fishes; as, piscine remains. 

Pis-civ’/o-rotts, a. [Lat. piscis, a fish, and vorare, 
to devour; Fr. Salverss Feeding or subsisting 

_on fishes. 

Pisé (pe/za’/), n. [Fr., from piser, Pr. & Pg. pizar, 
Sp. pisar, Lat. pisare, pisere, pinsere, to stamp, 
pound.] (Arch.) A species of wall made of stiff 
earth or clay rammed in between molds as it is car- 
ried up. Gwilt. 

Pish, iniéerj. Pshaw; —an exclamation of contempt. 

Pish, v.i. To express contempt. Pope. 

PYsi-f6rm, a. [Fr. pisiforme, from Lat. piswm, a 
pea, and forma, form.] Having the form, and near- 
ly the size, of a pea. ‘‘Masses of pisiform ar- 
gillaceous iron ore.” Kirwan, 

Pis’mire (Synop., § 130), m. [Eng. piss and mire; 
so called because it discharges a kind of moisture, 
which, by the vulgar, is compared to or looked upon 
as urine; hence, O. D. pis-micre, pis-imme, pis-em- 
me, mier-seyoke, L. Ger. miey-eemken, H. Ger. seich- 
ameise, seich-amse, seich-amsel, seich-micke, Norw. 
migmour. See Mire.] 

. (Zntom.) An insect of the genus Formica ; the 
ant or emmet. 
2. A steelyard;—so called in the Orkneys, 

Pi’so-lite (49), n. [Fr. pisolite, from Gr. ricor, Lat. 
pisum, a pea, and Gr. diSos, stone.] (Min.) A cal- 
careous stone, made up of globular concretions of 
about the size of a pea; — called also peastone. 

(2 Odlite is similar in structure, but the concretions 





Constellation and Sign, 


_ are as small as the roe of a fish. Dana. 
Piso-lit/ie, a. [Fr. pisolitique.]  (Alin.) Resem- 
bling in structure peas agglutinated. Mantell. 


Pis’o-phalt, n. 


i [A corrupt orthography of pissas- 
phalt.] 


(Min.) Pissasphalt. [Obs.] See PissaAs- 


PHALT. 

Piss, v.i. [D. & Ger. pissen, Dan. pisse, Sw. & Icel. 
pissa, Fr. pisser, Pr. pissar, It. pisciare, W. pisaw, 
Basque pisya.] To discharge the urine; to make 
water; to urinate. 

Piss, 7. The liquor secreted by the kidneys into the 
bladder of an animal, and discharged through the 
urethra; urine. 

Piss/a-béd/, n. 
bluish flower, and growing among grass; Housto- 
nia cerulia of Linnzeus ; — sometimes, also, applied 
to the dandelion, [Zow. Loudon. 

Pis/sas-phalt, n. [Lat. pissasphaltus, Gr. riccac- 

a\ros, from ricca, pitch, turpentine, and dopadros, 
asphalt; Fr. pissasphalte, It. pissasfalto, Sp. pisas- 
falto.) (Min.) Earth-pitch; a soft bitumen of the 
consistence of tar, black, and of astrong smell. It 
is inflammable, and intermediate between petrole- 
um and asphalt, and appears to be a combination of 
naphtha and asphalt. It is now considered as a 
mere variety of petroleum. Deprived of its naph- 
tha, asphalt remains. [Written also pisasphalt and 
pissaphalt.| 

Piss/btirnt, a. Stained with urine. 

Pis’/so-phane, n. [Gr. ticca, pitch, and gatvecy, to 





A small plant having a white or | 





seem.] (Min.) A green mineral chiefly consisting 
of the hydrous sulphate of alumina and iron, 
Pist, n. The same as PISTE, q. Vv. , 
Pis-ta/¢hio (pis-ta/sho) (Synop., § 180), m. [It. pis- 
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tacchio, Sp. pistachio, Fr. pistache, Lat. pistacium, 

Gr. miorakn, tiorakwov, from Per. pistah, Ar. fustak, 

Sustuk.| The nut of the Pistacia vera, a kind of 

turpentine-tree, containing a kernel of a pale 

greenish color, of a pleasant taste, resembling that 
of the almond, and yielding a well-tasted oil;— 
called also pistachio-nut. It is wholesome and nu- 
tritive. The tree grows in Syria, Arabia, and Per- 
sia, and also in Sicily. Brande, 

Pis/ta-¢ite (49), n. [Fr., so called from its green 
color. See supra.) (Min.) Epidote. See Eprpore. 
[Written also pistazite. | 

Pis/ta-reen*’ n. A silver coin of the value of 17 or 
18 cents, or 9d. sterling. 

Pis/ta-zite (49), m. (Min.) See PISTACITE. 

Piste, n. [Fr. piste, Sp. & Pg. pista, It. pesta, from 
Sp. pistar, Pr. pestar, It. pestare, to pound, bruise, 
from Lat. pistare, to pound, v. intens. from pisere, 
pinsere, pistum, to pound, crush. Cf. PIsE.] (Man.) 
The track or footprint of a horse on the ground he 
goes over. Johnson. 

Pis/tie,a. [Lat. pisticus, Gr. miorixds, riorcs, faith. | 
Pure; genuine. [Obs.] ‘A box of nard pistic, sal- 
utary, and precious.” Bp. Taylor. 

Pis/til, n. [N. Lat., from Lat. pistillum, pis- 

tillus, a pestle, from pinsere, pistwm, to 

Py crush; Fr, pistil, Sp. pistilo, It. pis- 

tillo. 

1. (Bot.) A foliar organ terminating the 
axis of growth in a flower, and inclosing the 
seed. It consists of an ovary (a), inclosing 
the ovules; a style (0), its terminal clonga- 
tion; and the stigma (c), a vascular surface P 
in which it ends; a carpel. | Hl 

2. A collection of carpels united by their ( y 
inner suture, or a compound pistil. Rs 
Pis/til-la/ceotis (-la/shus), a. Growing on Fistil. 

the pistil of a flower; pertaining to, or haying the 

nature of, a pistil. Barton, 

Pis/til-late, a. (Bot.) Having a pistil, and no sta- 
mens; as, a pistillate flower. 

Pis/til-la/tion, n. [From Lat. pistillwm, a pestle.] 
The act of pounding in a mortar. [Obs.] 

Pis'til-lid'i-tum,n. [N. Lat., from pistil, and Gr. 
etdos, resemblance.] (Bot.) An organ in the higher 
eryptogamia, having female sexual functions. Gray. 

Pis/til-lif/er-otis, a. (Fr, pistillifére, from Lat, 
pistillum and ferre, to bear.] (Bot.) Having a pis- 
til without stamens, as a female flower; pistillate. 

Pis/tle, n. [Corrupted from epistie.] An epistle; 
also, a short lecture, lesson, or exhortation, [Obs.] 

Pis/tol, n. [Fr. pistole, pistolet, It. & Sp. pistola, 
Ger. pistole, from Pisto- 
ja, O. It. Pistola, a town 
in Italy where pistols 
were first made.] A small 
fire-arm, or the smallest 
fire-arm used, intended to 
be fired from one hand, differing from a 
musket chieflyin size. Pistols were introduced into 
England in the year 1521, 


Pistol-carbine, a fire-arm with a movable butt-piece, 
so that it may be used either as apistol or a carbine. 


Pis/tol,v.t. [imp. & p. p. PISTOLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

PISTOLING.] [Fr. pistoler.] To shoot with a pistol. 

Who ever heard that to pistol a poacher was justifiable hom- 

icide? Sydney Smith. 

Pis’/to-lade’,n. [Fr.] The discharge of a pistol; 
a pistol shot. 

Pis-tGle’, n. [Fr. pistole, It. & Sp. pistola, con- 
tracted from It. piastruola, diminutive of piastra, 
a piaster, originally a thin plate of metal. Sce 
PrAstER.] A gold coin of Spain, worth about 16 
shillings sterling, or $3.60 cents. In other countries 
it varies from $3 to $5. 

Pis/to-lét, n. [Fr. pistolet, Sp. pistolete, It. pisto- 
letto.] A little pistol. 

Pis/ton,n. [Fr. & Sp. piston, It. pise 
tone, from Lat. pinsere, pistum, to 
pound, to stamp. See PisTiu.] A 
short cylinder of metal or other solid 
substance, which fits exactly the cavity # 
of a pump or barrel, and works up and % 
down in it alternately. It is used in 
pumps and other engines or machines, 
for various purposes. 

Pis/ton-réd,n. The rod by which the 
piston is moved, as in a pump, or by 
which it communicates motion, as in 
the steam-engine. 

Pit, n. [A-8. pytt or pitt, a pit, hole, 
D. put, a well, Icel. pitir, pyttr, Ir. & 
Gael. pit, a hollow, pit, Lat. putews, a well, pit, W. 
pydaw, a well or spring. See PEAT.] 

1. A large, deep hole in the ground; a well; a 
cavity in the earth, natural or artificial. F 

2,. Hence, an abyss; especially, the bottomless pit; 
hell. 

Back to the infernal pit I drag thee chained. 

3. The grave. 

He keepeth back his soul from the pié, and his life from 
perishing by the sword. ob. XxXxiii. 18. 

Thou hast brought up my soul from the grave: thou hast 
kept me alive, that I should not go down to the pit. Ps, xxx. 3, 

4, A snare for wild beasts, made by concealing a 
hole in the ground, into which they may fall, 

5. Hence, whatever insnares or entraps. 









Pistol. 





Piston. 


Milton. 





PITCH 


6. An indenture in the flesh; as, (a.) The hollow 
place under the arm. (b.) The hollow of the stom- 
ach, (c.) The indentation or mark left on the flesh 
by_a pustule of the small-pox. 

7. The lowest place in a theater where spectators 
assemble; parquet. 

8. An area into which cocks or dogs are brought 
to fight. 

9. The hard kernel of fruit; the stone of a cherry 
orplum. [U. S.] 

10. (Mach.) A crank-pit. 

_ Lo have the power of pit and gallows, to have power of 
imprisonment and death. 

Pit, v. [imp. & p.p. PITTED; p. pr. & vb. n, PIT- 
TING. 

1. To indent; to press into hollows. 

2. To mark with little hollows, as by variolous 
pustules; as, the face pitted by the small-pox. 

3. To introduce as an antagonist to; to provoke 
to combat, as cocks in a pit. Federalist. 

Pi'ta@, n. [Sp.] <A fiber obtained from the Agave 
Americana, which makes strong and white cordage, 
and is also used in Mexico in the manufacture of 
paper. Simmonds, 

Pit/a-ha’/ya,n. (Bot.) A shrub of tropical America, 
which yields a delicious fruit, the Cactus pitajaya 
of Jacquin, or Cereus Pitajaya of De Candolle. 

Pit/a-pat/, adv. [An onomatopoctic reduplication 
of pat, a light, quick blow.] In a flutter; with pal- 
pitation or quick succession of beats; as, his heart 
went pitapat. 

Pit/a-pat/,n. <A light, quick, often repeated sound, 
as of a footstep, the rain, and the like. 

Now I hear the pitapat of a pretty foot through the dark 
alley. Dryden. 

Pitch, n. [O.Eng. pil, A-S. pic, O. Sax., O. Fries., 
& D. pik, Goth. peik, O. H. Ger. pih, N. H. Ger. 
pech, Icel. bik, Sw. beck, Dan. beeg, beg, Iv. pic, W. 
pyg, Lat. pix, Gr. ricca or mitra, It. pece, Sp. pez, 
Pr. pes, Fr. poix.] 

1. A thick, black, sticky substance obtained by 
boiling down tar, used in calking ships, &c, 

They that touch pitch will be defiled. 

2. Turpentine. [Jmproper.] 

3. (Min.) An igneous rock of semi-glassy nature, 
having a luster like pitch, and related to obsidian. 

Burgundy pitch, athick, tenacious substance, the juice 
of the silver fir of Central and Southern Europe (Abies 
picea), obtained by incision from the bark of the tree.— 
Mineral pitch. See BrruMEN and ASPHALT. 

Pitch, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. PITCHED (pitcht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. PITCHING.] [See supra. ] 

1. To cover over or smear with pitch, 

Rooms shalt thou make in the ark, and shalt pitch it within 
and without with pitch. Gen. vi. 14. 

2. To darken as if by smearing with pitch; to 
blacken; to obscure. 

Pitch, n. [O. Fr. pic, high place. See PEAK.] 

1. A point or peak; hence, any point or degree of 
elevation or depression; as, a high pitch; lowest 
pitch, ‘* The lowest pitch of abject fortune.” Milton. 

How high a pitch his resolution soars! Shak. 

Alcibiades was one of the best orators of his age, notwith- 

standing he lived when learning was at its highest pitch. 
Addison. 

2. Highest attainable point or degree. Obs.) 
* Boniface the Third, in whom was the pitch of pride 
and height of aspiring haughtiness.” Fuller, 

3. (Mus.) The degree of elevation of the voice, 
or of an instrument, &c.; the elevation of the key- 
note of a tune. 

{a~ Musical tones, with reference to absolute pitch, 
are named after the first seven letters of the alphabet; 
with reference to relative pitch, in a series of tones called 
the scale, they are called one, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight. Hight is also one of a new scale an octave 
higher, as one is eight of a scale an octave lower. 

4. Height; stature. [Obds.] 

So like in person, garb, and pitch. 

5. Degree; rate; position, 

I can not conceive how any man can have brought himself 
to that pitch of presumption to consider his country but 
“carte blanche,” upon which he may scribble whatever he 
pleases. Burke. 

6. The point where a declivity begins; hence, the 
declivity itself; the degree of descent; a descending 
slope; descent; slope; as, there was a steep pitch 
in the road; the pitch of a hill. 

7. A descent; a fall; a thrusting down. 

8. (Mech.) (a.) The distance from center to center 
of any two adjacent teeth of gearing, measured on 

, the pitch-line. (b.) The distance measured on a line 
parallel to the axis, between two adjacent threads 
or conyolutions of a screw. (c.) The distance be- 
tween the centers of holes, as of rivet-holes in boiler 
plates. 


Pitch line, or pitch cir- a ee 
cle’ (Gearing), a circle , “1 


Shak. 


Hludibras. 


concentric with the cir- 
cumference of a toothed 
wheel, and cutting its 
teeth at such a distance 
from their points as to / 
touch the corresponding 
circle of the gear work- 
ing with it, and have, 
with that circle, a com- 
mon velocity, as in roll- 





Pitch Line. 
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PITCH 


ing contact; the line or circle on which the pitch of 
teeth is measured. — Pitch of a roof (Arch.), the in- 
clination or slope of the sides ; — usually expressed by the 
height in parts of the span, as a quarter- 
pitch, one-fifth pitch, whole pitch, &c.; 
sometimes by the length of the rafters in 
parts of the span, as two-thirds pitch, three- 
quarters pitch, &c.; or in degrees, asa pitch 
of 45°; equilateral pitch, or Gothic pitch, that 
in which the rafters equal the span, as, A 
E B; knife-edge or Elizabethan pitch, that 
in which the rafters are longer than the & 
span, as, A F B, A G B; Grecian pitch, a Pitch ofa 
pitch in which the height is one ninth to Roof. 
one seventh of the span, or the angle from A D B, Ro- 
12° to 16°, as, ACB; Roman pitch, that in men piace 
which the height is one fifth totwo ninths A C_ B, 
of the span, or the angle 23° or 24°, as, A D recian 





G 
B.— Pitch of a saw, the slope of the face of a 
the teeth. AC aA 
Pitch, v.¢. [O. Eng. picchen, A-S. pyc- oe oo 


can, to prick. See PrauT and Pick. ] ; 

1. To throw, generally with a definite aim or pur- 
pose; to hurl; to toss. , 

2. To fix firmly; to plant; to set in array; as, to 
pitch a tent; to pitch a camp. ‘ 

3. (Mus.) To fix or set the tone of; as, to pitch a 
tune. 

A. To fix the price or value of. 


Pitched battle, a battle in which the hostile forces have 


firm or fixed positions, in distinction from a skirmish. 


Have I not in pitched battle heard 
Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets’ clang? Shak. 


Pitch, v. 7. 1. To light; to settle; to come to rest 
from flight. 

Take a branch of the tree on which the bees pitch and wipe 
the hive. Mortimer. 

2. To fall headlong; as, to pitch from a precipice ; 
to pitch on the head. 

8. To fall; to fix choice;—with on or upon. 
‘The verse here pitched upon for my text.” South. 

Pitch upon the best course of life, and custom will render 
it the most easy. Tillotson. 

4. To fix a tent or temporary habitation; to en- 
eamp. 

Laban, with his brethren, pitched in the Mount of Gilead. 

Gen. xxxi. 25. 

5. (Naut.) To rise and fall, as the head and stern 
of a ship passing over waves. 

Pitch/-black, a. Black as pitch. 

Pitch’/blénde, n. [Ger. pechblende; pitch and 
blende.| (Min.) An ore of uranium, of a black or 
brownish color, and semi-metallic luster. It affords 
an orange color in painting. Dana. 

Pitch/’-e6al, n. Bituminous coal. 

Pitch’-dirk, a. Dark as pitch or tar; very dark. 

Pitech/er, n. [O. Fr. picher, pichier, pechier, Pr. 
pichier, pechier, O. It. pecchero, N. It. bicchiere, 
Sp. & Pg. pichel, Basque pitcherra, L. Lat. pica- 
rium, bicariwm, Icel. bikar, O. H. Ger. behhar, be- 
char, pechar, N. H. Ger. becher. Cf. BEAKER. ] 

1. A vessel], usually open, with a spout for pour- 
ing out liquors; a water-pot, jug, or jar; a ewer. 

2. An instrument resembling a crowbar, for 
piercing the ground. Mortimer. 

3. One who pitches any thing, as 
hay, quoits, &c. 

4. (Bot.) A cup-like appendage or 
expansion of the leaves of certain 
plants, formed by the folding of the 
petiole upon itself. 

Pitch’er-plant, n. See MONKEY- 
cup and Jilust. of Nepenthes. 

Pitch/-fiir/ thing, n. A play in which 
copper coin is pitched into a hole;— called also 


chuck-farthing. 
Pitch’-fiéld, n. A pitched battle. Beau. § Fl. 
Pitch/f6rk, n. [From pitch, vy. t., and fork.| A 
fork or farming utensil used in throwing hay or 
sheaves of grain, in loading or unloading carts and 
wagons, 
Pitch/i-ness, n. 
pitch; darkness. 
Pitch/ing, a, 
a hill. 
Pitch’-Gre, n. 
nium, 
Pitch’-pine, n. (Bot.) One of several species of 
pine, abounding in resinous matter and yielding 
pitch, especially the Pinus picca of Linnzus. 
Pitch’/-pipe, n. (Mus.) A wind instrument for- 
merly used by choristers in regulating the pitch or 
elevation of the key or leading tone of a tune. 
Pitch’-wheels, 7. pl. Toothed wheels, which work 





Pitcher. (Bot.) 


[From pitch.] Blackness, as of 
[ Rare. ] 
Declivous; descending; sloping, as 


(Min.) Pitchblende, an ore of ura- 


together, Simmonds. 
Pitch’-work (-wfirk), n. Work done in a coal- 
mine by those working on tribute. Simmonds. 


Pitch’y, a. 
like pitch. 
2. Smeared with pitch. 
3. Black, like pitch; dark; dismal; as, the pitchy 
mantle of night. ‘‘ The pitchy night.” Shak. 
Pit/-eGal,n. Mineral coal; coal dug from the earth. 
Pit/e-otts, a. [O.Fr. pitos, N. Fr. piteux, Pr. pitos 
pietos, piatos, It. pietoso, piatoso, Sp. & Pg. piadoso. | 
1. Fitted to excite pity; wretched; miserable; 
sorrowful ; mournful. ‘‘That piteous strained 
voice.” Spenser. 


1. Partaking of the qualities of pitch; 
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2. Evincing pity; compassionate; tender, ‘‘Pit- 
eous of his case.” Pope. 
3. Paltry ; mean; poor; pitiful. ‘Piteows 
amends.” Milton. 


Syn. — Sorrowful; mournful; affecting; doleful; wo- 
ful; rueful; wretched; miserable; pitiable; compassion- 
ate; tender. 

Pit’e-otts-ly, adv. Ina piteous manner. 
Pit/e-otis-ness,n. The state of being piteous. 
Pit/fall, n. A pit slightly covered for concealment, 
and intended to catch wild beasts or men. 
Pit/fall, v.¢. To lead into a pitfall. [Obs.] Milton. 
Pit/fish, n. (Jchth.) A small fish, found in the In- 
dian seas, which has the power of protruding or re- 
tracting its eyes. Craig. 
Pit/fraime,n. The frame-work of a coal-pit. 
Pith, n. [A-8. pidha, D. pit, pith, kernel; L. Ger. 
peddik.] 

1. The soft, spongy substance in the center of 
many plants and trees. It consists of cellular tissue. 

2. (Anat.) The spinal cord; the marrow. Ray. 

3. Hence, that which contains the strength or 
life; the vital or essential part; concentrated force ; 
vigor; strength; importance. ‘‘ That’s my pith of 
business.” Shak. 

Enterprises of great pith and moment. Shak. 


Pith, v. ¢. To sever the spinal cord or marrow of, 
as by thrusting in a knife; —a mode of putting ani- 
mals to death. 

Pith/’e-eoid, a. [Gr. riSnkos, an ape, and evdos, 
form.] (Zo0l.) Pertaining to, resembling, or in- 
cluding, apes of the highest division, as the orang- 
outang, gibbon, gorilla, and chimpanzee, or the spe- 
cies of the genera Simia or Pithecus, Hylobates, and 
Troglodytes. Dana. 

Pith/i-ly, adv. Ina pithy manner; with strength, 
energy, or vigor. 

Pith/i-ness, n. The state of being pithy. 

Pith/less, a. 1. Destitute of pith; wanting strength. 

2. Wanting cogency or concentrated force. 
Pit/-hodle, n. A mark made by disease. [Obs.] 
Pith’y, a. [compar. PITHIER; superl. PITHIEST. ] 

1. Consisting of pith; containing pith; abound- 

ing with pith; as, a pithy substance; a pithy stem. 

2. Embodying or expressing compressed force; 

forcible; energetic; as, a pithy word or expression. 
This pithy speech prevailed, and allagreed. Dryden. 

3. Condensed, forcible, and appropriate in ex- 

pressing. 
In all these Goodman Fact was very short, but pithy. Addison. 

Pit/i-a-ble, a. [Fr. pitoyable, Pr. piatable.] De- 
serving pity; worthy of compassion; miserable; as, 
pitiable persons; a pitiable condition. 

Syn.—Sorrowful; affecting; lamentable; mournful; 

doletul; woful; rueful; wretched; miserable. 

Pit/i-a-ble-mess, ”. The state of being pitiable. 

Pit/i-a-bly, adv. Ina pitiable manner. 

Pit/ied-Lly, adv. Ina situation to be pitied. 

Pit/i-ful, a. [See Piry.] 1. Full of pity; ten- 
der; compassionate; haying a heart to feel sorrow 
and sympathy for the distressed. 

The Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy. James v. 11. 

2. Miserable; moving compassion; as, a sight 

most pitiful; a pitiful condition. 

3. Deserving pity for littleness or meanness ; 

paltry; contemptible; despicable. 

That’s villainous, and shows a most pitiful ambition in the 

fool that uses it. Shak 


Have we not seen him in his shop and his cottage amongst 
his pitiful kindred? South. 


They will not appoint to the exercise of authority as to a 
pitiful job. Burke. 
Syn.—Contemptible; despicable; paltry. See Con- 


TEMPTIBLE. 


Pit/i-ful-ly, adv. In a pitiful manner. 

Pitifully behold the sorrows of our hearts. Com. Prayer. 
They would sigh and groan as pitifully as other men. Tillotson. 

Pit/i-ful-mess,n. The state of being pitiful. 

Pit/i-less,a. 1. Destitute of pity ; hard-hearted ;— 
said of persons; as, a pitiless master. 

2. Exciting no pity; as, a pitiless state. 
Syn.—Hard-hearted; cruel; merciless; unmerciful; 
compassionless ; unsympathizing. 

Pit/i-less-ly, adv. Ina pitiless manner. 

Pit/i-less-mess,n. The state of being pitiless. 

Pit/man, n.; pl. PIT/MEN. 1. One who works in 
a pit, as in sawing timber, in coal-mining, &c. 

2. Hence, the connecting rod in a saw-mill; also, 
sometimes, the connecting rod of a steam-engine. 
Pi-tbt’s’ Liibe (pi-toz/-). (Hydraulics.) A bent 
tube used to determine the velocity of 
running water by placing the curved 
end under water, and observing the 
height to which the fluid rises on a _ 

graduated scale, 

Pit/-pain, n. <A long, flat-bottomed = 
canoe, used for the navigation of rivers 
and lagoons in Central America. Squier. = 

Pit/pat, n. & adv. The same as PITA- Pitot’s Tube. 
PAT. a, bent glass 





Pit/saw, n. <A large saw.for timber, tube; 2, 
worked vertically by two men, one of elere of 


whom stands in a pit below. Moxon, 
Pit/ta-eal, n. [Fr. pittacal, from Gr. rirra, ricca, 
pitch, and «a)Aos, beauty, cadés, beautiful.) (Chem.) 





¥ 
PITYROID 


A dark-blue, solid substance, somewhat like indigo. 
obtained from wood tar. [Written also pittacall. 
Pit/tange, n. [Fr. pitance, Pr. pitansa, piatansa, 
piedansa, Sp. pitanza, It. pietanza, L. Lat. pitan- 
cia, pittantia, pictantia, originally pity, charity, a 
charitable donation, like pietanza in O. It., and pi- 

tanga in O, Pg., from Lat. pietas. See Prry.] 
1. An allowance of food, bestowed in charity; 
hence, a charity gift. 
One half of this pittance was even given him in money. 
3 Macaulay. 
2. Any small allowance; a trifle; hence, a small 
quantity or number. ‘‘ The inconsiderable pittance 
of faithful professors.” ller. 
Pit/ter, v.i. To make a pattering sound; to mur- 


mur; to squeak. f0bs.] Herrich. 
Pit/ter-ing, 7. The noise or ery of the grassho 
per. [Obs.] Herrick, 


Pit/ti-zite (49),. [Fr. pittizite, from Gr. mirrivew 
meaoivev, to be like pitch, from irra, micoa, pitch 


(Min.) Pitchy iron ore. Ure. 
Pit/tle-pat/tle, v. 7. To use current expressions 
flippantly and unmeaningly. [0Obs.] Latimer. 


Pitts’/burg €am. (Steam-eng.) A valve gear or 
cut-off produced by certain varieties of cams. [ U.S.] 
Pitiitary,a. [Fr. pituitaire, It. & Sp. pitwita- 
rio, from Lat. pitwita, phlegm, pituite.] (Anat.) 
peas phlegm or mucus; as, the pituitary mem- 
rane. 

Pituitary body or gland, a small oval body on the lower 
side of the brain, erroneously supposed by the ancients to 
secrete the mucus of the nostrils. ; 

Pit/ii-ite,n. [Lat., It., & Sp. pitwita, Fr. pitwite.] 
Mucus; phlegm. 

Pi-tii/i-totis, a. [Lat. pituitosus, It. & Sp. pitui- 
toso, Fr. pituiteux. See supra.] Consisting of, or 
resembling, pituite or mucus; exhibiting the effects 
of pituite. 

Pit/y, n. [O. Eng. pitee, O. Fr. pité, pitie, piteit, 
N. Fr. pitié, Pr. pietat, It. pieta, Sp. piedad, Pg. 
eee from Lat. pietas, piety, kindness, pity. Cf. 

IETY. 

1. The feeling or suffering of one person, excited 
by the distresses of another; sympathy with the 
grief or misery of another; compassion or fellow- 
suffering. “ 

He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth to the Lord. 

Prov, xix. 17. 
He has no more pity in him than a dog. Shak. 
Pity is always painful, yet always agreeable. Kames. 


2. The ground or subject of pity; cause of grief; 
thing to be regretted. 
That he is old, the more is the pity, his white hairs do wit- 
ness it. Shak. 
What pity is it 
That we can die but once to serve our country! Addison. 


3. A call for pity. 
Let’s have no pity, 


For if you do, here’s that shall cut your whistle. Beau. § 77. 

_ 0 The plural of this word, pities, used in the sense 

given in No, 2, is sometimes employed in colloquial lan- 

guage, chiefly in the phrase it 7s a@ thousand pities. In 

the other senses, it is very rarely, or almost never, used. 

I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 

Commonly are, the want of which vain dew, 

Perchance, shall dry your pities. Shak. 

Syn.— Compassion; merey; commiseration; condo- 
lence ; sympathy ; fellow-suffering ; fellow-feeling. — 
Piry, SYMPATHY, COMPASSION. Sympathy is literally 
Jellow-feeling, and therefore requires a certain degree of 
equality in situation, circumstances, &c., to its fullest 
exercise. Compassion is deep tenderness for another 
under severe or inevitable misfortune. Pity regards its 
aie. not only as suffering, but weak, and hence as in- 

erior. 
And last, and worst to spirit proud, 
Had borne the pity of the crowd. 
True love’s the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven. 
It is the secret sympathy, 
The silver link, the silken tie, 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in soul can bind. W. Scott. 

Compassion is that species of affection which is excited 
either by the actual distress of its object or by some impend- 
ing calamity which appears inevitable. Cogan. 

Pit/y, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PITIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PITYING.] [See supra. O. Fr. pitoyer.] 

1. To feel pain or grief for; to have sympathy 
for; to compassionate; to have tender feelings to- 
ward, awakened by a knowledge of suffering. 

Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him. s. ciii. 13, 

Taught by that Power who pities me, 
I learn to pity them. Goldsmith. 

2. To awaken pity in; — used impersonally. 

It would pity a man’s heart to hear that I hear of the state 
of Cambridge. Latimer. 

It pitieth his servants to see her in the dust. Laud. 

Syn. —To commiserate; compassionate; sympathize 

with. 


Pit/y, v.i. To be compassionate; to exercise pity. 
I will not pity, nor spare, nor have mercy. Jer. xiii. 4. 

Pit/y-ing-ly, adv. In a pitying manner; sympa- 
thizingly ; compassionately. 

Pit/y-ri/a-sis, n. (Gr. tirvpa, bran.] (Med.) A 
very superficial affection of the skin, characterized 
by irregular patches of thin scales. Dunglison. 

Pit/y-roid, a. [Gr. rirvpa, bran, and eidos, form. 
Having the form of, or resembling, bran. Smart. 


W. Scott. 
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PIU 


Pitt (peso), adv. [It., from Lat. plus.] (Mus.) A 
little more; as, piu allegro, a little more briskly. 

Pivfot, n. (Fr. pivot, for pipot, 3 
from pipe, a pipe, or contracted 
from piewvot, dim. of piew, a 
stake; It. piwolo, a peg or at 

1. A pin or short axis fixe 
only at one end, and on which Pivot. 

a wheel or other body turns; the end of ashaft or 
arbor which rests and turns in a support; as, the 
pivot of a transit instrument; the pivot of a watch. 

2. Hence, a turning point; that on which impor- 
tant results depend. 

3. (Mil.) The officer or soldier upon whom the 
different wheelings are made in the various evolu- 
tions of the drill. 

Piv’ot, v. t. pene & p.p. PIVOTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PIVOTING.] ‘To place on a pivot. Clarke. 

Piv/ot-al, a. Belonging to, or turning on, a pivot; 
pertaining to, or constituting, that wpon which any 
thing hinges or turns. 

Piv/ot-giin, xn. A cannon which turns on a pivot 
in any direction. Simmonds. 

Piv/ot-man, n.; pl. PIV/OT-MEN. (WMil.) The offi- 
cer or soldier at the flank on which a company 





wheels. Campbell. 
Pix,n. The same as Pyx, q.v. 
Pix, vu. t, See Prx. 
Pix’y,n. [For Pucksy, from Puck, q.v.] A fairy. 
Prov. Eng.] Holloway. 


Pix’y-léd, a. Led by pixies or fairies ; bewildered. 
Pix/y-ring, 7. <A fairy-ring. Halliwell. 
Pix’/y-stool, n. A toadstool or mushroom. 
Piz/zle,n. [Prov. Ger. pissel, pesel, peisel, peserich, 
D. pees, a tendon or spring.] The part, in certain 
male quadrupeds, which is official to generation and 
the discharge of urine. Browne. 

Pla’ea-bil/i-ty¥, n. [Lat. placabilitas, Fr. placabi- 
lité, It. placabilita, Sp. placabilidad.] The quality 
of being placable, or appeasable. 

Pla’ea-ble, a. ([Lat. placabilis, from placare, to 
quiet, pacify, from placere, to please; It. placabile, 
Sp. & O. Fr. se ee Capable of being appeased 
or pacified; appeasable; willing to forgive. 

Methought I saw him placable and mild. Milton. 

Pla/ea-ble-ness,n. The quality of being placable ; 
placability. 

Pla-eiird’, n. [Fr. placard, Sp. placarte, L. Lat. 

_ placatum, fr. Fr. plaquer, to lay or clap on, plaque, 
plate, tablet; L. Lat. placare, to place on; L. Ger. 
placken, D. plakken, to paste, post up, plak, a flat 
piece of wood; Gr. 7Aaz, tAakés, any thing flat and 
broad; D. plakkaat, O. D. plackaet, plackaert, Ger. 
& Dan. plakat.) 

1. A written or printed paper posted in a pub- 
lic place. 


Q= It seems to have been formerly the name of an 
edict, proclamation, or manifesto, issued by authority. It 
is now an advertisement, or a libel, or a paper intended 
to censure public or private characters, or public meas- 
ures, posted in a public place. 

2. Hence, a public permission, or one given by 
authority; alicense. [Obs.] 

Others are of the contrary opinion, and that Christianity 
gives us a placard to use these sports. Fuller. 

Pla-eiird’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. PLACARDED; 7p. pr. 
& vb. n. PLACARDING. ] 

1. To post, as a writing or libel, in a public place; 
— sometimes used in a good sense. 

2. To notify publicly. 

Pla/eate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PLACATED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN, PLACATING.] [Lat. placare, placatum, from 
placere, to please; It. placare, Sp. aplacar.] To 
appease or pacify; to conciliate. 

Place, n. Err. place, Pr. plassa, Sp. plaza, Pg. 
praca, It. piazza, from Lat. platea, a street, an 
area, a court-yard, from Gr. rAarvc, mAareia, flat 
broad; Ger. platz, Sw. plats, Dan. plads, D. plaats. | 

1. A broad way in a city; an open space; an 
area; a court-yard. ‘‘Hangman’s boys in the 
market-place.” Shak. 

; At Eltham Place I told your majesty. Shak. 


2. Hence, any portion of space regarded as meas- 
ured off or distinct from all other space, as related 
to any other portion, or as appropriated to some 
definite object or use; separate division; apartment; 
room; position; ground; site; spot; rarely, un- 
bounded space. 


This is the place appointed. Shak. 
What place can he for us 
Within heaven’s bound? Milton. 


The word place has sometimes a more confused sense, and 
stands for that space which any body takes up; and so the uni- 
verse is a place. Locke. 

3. Rank; degree; grade; order of priority, ad- 
yvancement, dignity, or importance; especially, so- 
cial rank or position; condition; sometimes, official 
station or post; occupation; calling. 

Men in great place are thrice servants. Bacon. 

Iknow my place, as I would they should do theirs) Shak. 

Do you your office, or give up your place. Shak. 

4. A position which is occupied and held as a 
residence; as, (@.) A stately or elegant dwelling; a 
mansion, 

With green trees yshadened was his place. Chaucer, 


(b.) A collection of dwellings; a village, town, or 
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city. “Are you native of this place?” Shak. 
ania country; the seat of a nation. (d.) A forti- 
ed town or post; a stronghold. 
5. Possibility of existence or action ; opportunity. 
6. Definite portion or passage of a written or 
printed document. 
The place of the Scripture which he read was this. Acts viii. 32. 
I have sometimes solitarily pleased myself with the perus- 
ing and comparing of two places of Scripture. fuller. 
7. Vacated or relinquished space; room; stead; 
—the departure or removal of another being or 
thing being implied. ‘In place of Lord Bassa- 
nio.” Shak. 
8. Reception; effect; implying the making 
room for. ; 
9. (Astron.) Position in the heavens, as of a 
heavenly body ;—usually defined by its right as- 
cension and declination, or latitude and longitude. 


ITigh place (Script.),a mount on which sacrifices were 
offered. — Zo give place, to make room; to yield; to give 
way. ‘Let all the rest give place.’ Shak.— To have 
place. (a.) To have a station, room, or seat; as, 
such desires can have no place in a good heart. (6.) 
To have actual existence.— 70 take place. (a.) To 
come to pass; tooccur. (0.) To take precedence or pri- 
ority. Addison. (c.) To take effect. ‘* But none of these 
excuses would take place." Spenser.— To take the place 
of, to be substituted for. 

Syn.— Situation ; seat ; abode ; position ; locality ; 
location; site; spot; office; employment; charge; func- 
tion; trust. 

Place, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PLACED (plast); p. pr. & 
vb. n. PLACING.] [Fr. placer.] 

1. To assign a place to; to put in a particular 
part of space, or in a given or assumed relative 
position; to fix; to settle. 

Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown. Shak. 

2. To put in a particular rank or office; to sur- 
round with particular circumstances or relations in 
life. 

3. To put out at interest; to invest; to loan; to 
dispose of, as securities. 

4. To attribute; to ascribe. 


Prepossessed as I was, I placed them to a wrong motive. 


W. Scott. 
Syn.—See Pur. 


Pla-cé'bo,n. ([Lat., [will please, future of placere, 
to please. ] 

1. (Rom. Cath. Church.) The vesper hymn for 
the dead, beginning ‘‘ Placebo Domino.” ~ 

2. (Med.) A prescription intended rather to please 
or satisfy, than to benefit the patient. Forsyth. 

Place’-brick, x. An inferior kind of brick, which, 
from being on the outside of a kiln, is not perfectly 
burned ; — so called by builders. Simmonds. 

Place/ful, a. In the appointed place. [Obs.] 

Plage/less, a. Having no place. 

Pla¢e/man, 2.; pl. PLAGE/MEN. One who holds 
or occupies a place; one who has an office under a 
government, 

His dislike to the whig and the placeman continued to main- 
tain the coldness between them. W. Scott. 

Pla-ctn'ta, n.; pl. PLA-CEN TH. (Lat. placen- 
ta, a cake, Gr. mAakods, a flat cake, from 7Aakdéers, 
flat, from 7\GZ, TAak6ds, any thing flat and broad. ] 

1. (Anat.) The soft, spongy disk which connects 
the mother with the fetus in the womb. It is com- 
posed mainly of vascular tufts on the blood-vessels 
of the umbilical cord, which are surrounded by the 
mother’s blood in the sinuses or cavities of the 
organ. Through the placenta the fetus respires and 
draws nourishment. ; 

2. (Bot.) The part of a plant or fruit to which 
the seeds are attached, 

Pla-cén/tal, n. (Zodl.) A mammal having a pla- 
centa, as all mammals except the marsupials and 


monotremes, R. Owen. 
Pla-¢én’tal, a. Pertaining to the placenta; having 
a placenta; as, a placental mammal. Carpenter. 


Pla-cén/ta-ry,a. Having reference to the placenta ; 
as, the placentary system of classification. Dana. 
Pla¢/en-ta/tion, n. (Bot.) The disposition of seeds 
in the ovary or germen. 
Pla¢/en-tif/er-otis, a. [Lat. placenta and ferre, to 
bear.] (Bot.) Bearing or producing a placenta. 
Pla-cén’ti-form, a. [Lat. placenta and forma, 
form.] (#ot.) Having the shape of a placenta or 
circular thickened disk, depressed on both sides 
about the middle. Henslow, 
Plage’-proud, a, Proud of rank or position. 
Beau. § Fi. 
Pla/¢er (plas/er), n. One who places or sets. Spenser, 
Pla-cér’ (pla-thar’, by Mexicans and Californians 
pla-sar’),m. [Sp.] A gravelly place where gold is 
found, especially by the side of a river, or in the 
bed of a mountain torrent. ‘ 
Placid, a. [Lat. placidus, originally pleasing, 
mild, from placere, to please; Fr. placide, It. & Sp. 


placido.| Pleased; contented; unruffled; serene; 
tranquil; quiet. ‘That placid aspect and meek 
regard.” Milton, 


Pla-cid/i-ots, a. Placid. [0bs.] 25 
Pla-cid/i-ty, n. [Lat. placiditas, Fr. placidité, It. 
placidita.| The quality of being placid ; placid- 


ness. 
Plic¢/id-ly, adv. In a placid manner; calmly; 
quietly. 


PLAGUE 


Pli¢’id-ness, n. The state of being placid; ealm 
ness; quietness, 

Plag/it (plis/it), nm. [Lat. placitum, that which is 
pleasing, an opinion, determination, from placere 
to please; It. & Sp. placito.] A decree or determi 
nation. “‘A diligent collector of the placits and 
opinions of other philosophers.” Evelyn, 

Plagi-ta,n.pl. (Lat. See Puacrr. 

1. Public courts or assemblies held in the middle 
ages, in which the sovereign presided, when a con- 
sultation was held upon the affairs of state. Brande. 

2. (O. Eng. Law.) Pleas; pleadings; judicial pro- 
ceedings; suits. Burrill, 

Plag/i-to-ry, a. [Lat. & L. Lat. placitum. See 
supra and PLEA.] Relating to pleas or pleading in 
courts of law. Clayton. 

Plack, n. A small copper coin formerly used in 
Scotland, worth less than a cent, 

His poetry had been composed in the fields, with not a 
plack in the pocket of the poet. Prof. Wilson. 

Plack’et, n. [ere plaquer, to lay or clap on. Cf, 
L. Ger. plakk, plakke, piece, segment, and see 
PLACARD. ] 

1. A petticoat. [Obs.] 

2. The opening or slit left in a petticoat or skirt 
for convenience in putting it on, 

3. A woman’s pocket. Halliwell. 

Bee noe n. The same as PLACKET, Nos. 2 
and 3. 

Plac/o-dérm, n. [Gr. raz, thakds, any thing flat 
and broad, and déppa, skin.] (Paleon.) One of the 
bony plated fishes of the Devonian, as the Pterich- 
thys coccocteus, and others, 


Regt 
Pise/oid., Pertaining to the placoids. 


Pla-coid/i-an, 

Pla-eoid/i-an, n. [Gr. rat, tAakds, any thing flat 
and broad, and efdos, form; Ger. placoiden.] (Pa- 
leon.) One of an order of fishes, having the skin 
covered with irregularly enameled plates or points, 
as the shark, ray, and the like. Agassiz. 

Pla-fond/,n. [Fr., from plat, flat, and fond, bot- 
tom, back, back part; Sp. pajlon.] The ceiling of 
a room, whether flat or arched; any soffit. 

Pla’gal,a. [Fr. plagal, from Gr. tAdycos, sidewise, 
slanting.] (Mus.) Having the principal tones lying 
between the fifth of the key and its octave or 
twelfth ;— said of certain melodies or tunes, and 
opposed to authentic. 

Piagal cadence, a cadence in which the final chord ow 
the tonic is preceded by the chord on the subdominant. 
Pla/Sés, n. pl. [Lat. plagw, places.] Places; re- 

gions; countries. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Pla’sgi-a-rism, n. [Fr. plagiarisme.] The act or 
practice of plagiarizing. Swift. 

Pla’si-a-rvist, 1. One who plagiarizes, or purloins 
the writings of another, and puts them off as his 
own; aplagiary. 

Pla/sgi-a-rize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PLAGIARIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. peACERarne To steal or purloin 
from the writings of another. 

Pla/gi-a-rize, v.i. To be guilty of literary theft; 
to purloin from the writings of another. 

Pla/si-a-ry (Synop., § 180), m. [Lat. plagiarius, a 
kidnapper, a literary thief, from plagiwm, kidnap- 
ping; It. & Sp. plagiario, Fr. plagiaire. | 

1. A thief in literature; one who purloins anoth- 
er’s writings, and offers them to the public as his 
own. 

2. The crime of literary theft. [0ds.] 

Such kind of borrowing as this, if it be not bettered by the 
borrower among good authors, is accounted plagiary. Afilion. 

Pla/gi-a-ry, a. 1. Stealing men; kidnapping. 
[ Obs. and rare.] Browne, 

2. Practicing literary theft. Hal. 

Pla/gi-hé/dral, a. [Gr. tAdytos, oblique, and édpa, 
base, seat.] (Crystal.) Having an oblique spiral 
arrangement of planes, as levogyrate and dextrogy- 
rate crystals. Dana, 

Pia/si-on-ite (49), n. [Gr. tAdycos, oblique, in al- 
lusion to its unusually oblique crystallization.] 
(Min.) A sulphuret of lead and antimony, of a 
blackish lead-gray color and metallic luster. Dana. 

Pla/gi-o-stome, n. [Gr. mAdy.os, oblique and 
or6ua, mouth.] (Jcehth.) One of a group of carti- 
laginous fishes, including the shark, ray, and the 
like. 

Pla/si-ds/to-mots, a, 
stomes, 

Plague (plag), n. D plaag, Ger. & D. plage, Sw. 
plaga, from Lat. plaga, a blow, stroke; Gr. Anyi, 
from r\jocew, to strike; Pr. plaga, plagua, playa, 
o Pj plaga, N. Sp. llaga, Pg. chaga, It. piaga, Fr. 
pluie. 

1. That which smites or wounds; any afflictive 


a 


Relating to the plagio- 


evil or calamity; a great trial or vexation. ‘‘A 
plague upon this howling.” Shak. 


They count that as an enjoyment, which, upon experience, 
they find a plague and a great calamity. South. 

2. (Med.) An acute, malignant, febrile disease, 
that often prevails in Egypt, Syria, and Turkey, and 
has at times prevailed in the large cities of Kurope 
with frightful mortality. 

3. Hence, any pestilence. 

_ aswe (plag), v.t. [imp. & p. p. PLAGUED}; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PLAGUING.] [D. & Ger. plagen, Dan. plage, 
Sw. pldga, Pr. & O. Sp. plagar, N. Sp. llagar, Pg. 
chagar, It. piagare, O. Fr. plaier. See supra.) 
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PLAGUEFUL 


1. To vex; to tease; to harass; to trouble; to 
embarrass. 
If her nature be so, 
Then she will plague the man that loves her most. Spenser. 
2. To infest with disease, calamity, or natural 
evil of any kind. 
Thus were they plagued ’ 
t And worn with famine. Hilton. 
Syn.—To vex; torment; distress; afflict; harass; 
annoy; tease; tantalize; trouble; molest; embarrass; 
perplex. 
Plague/ful, a. Abounding with plagues; infected 
with plagues. 
Plague’less, a. Free from plagues or the plague. 
Plague’/-miark, 7. <A plague-spot. 
Plaigu/er (plag/er), m. One who plagues; one who 
vexes or annoys. : ; 
Plague’-sp5dt, n. A mark or token of pestilential 
disease; a token of something incurable. 

Plagu/i-ly (plag/il¥), adv. Ina plaguing manner ; 
vexatiously ; extremely; horribly. [ Collog. and low. ] 
“ Ronsard is so plaguily stiff and stately.” Landor. 

Plagu’y (plag/¥), a. Vexatious; troublesome; tor- 
menting. [Collog. and low.] ‘He is so plaguy 
proud.” ‘ Shak. 

Plaice, n. [Lat. platessa, Ger. platteisze, D. pla- 
dijs, platdijs, Fr. platuse, plateuse, plie, Sp. platija, 
platecha, Bisc. platutcha, Dan. platyisk, Ger. platt- 
jisch.] (Ichth.) A fish of the genus Platessa (Pleu- 
ronectes of Linnzus), allied to the flounder, and 
growing to the size of eight or ten pounds or more. 
It swims on its side, and has both its eyes on one 
side, [Written also plaise. } 





Plaice (Platessa communis). 


Plaice’-mouth, n. A mouth like that of a plaice; 
asmall or wry mouth. [fare.] B. Jonson. 

Plaid (plid), n. [Gael. plaide, a blanket or plaid, 
contracted from peallaid, a sheep-skin, from peall, 
a skin or hide.] A striped or variegated cloth, 
worn as an over-garment by the Highlanders in 
Scotland. It isa narrow woolen stuff, worn round 
the waist or on the shoulders, reaching to the knees, 
and, in cold weather, to the feet. It is worn by 
both sexes. 


t= Pronounced plad by the Scotch. 


Plaid (plid), @ Having a pattern or colors which 
resemble a Scotch plaid; checkered or marked with 
bars or stripes at right angles to one another; as, 
plaid white muslin. 

Plaid/ed (plid/ed), a. Wearing plaids. Campbell. 

Plaid/ing, ». Plaid cloth. Simmonds. 

Plain, a. [compar. PLAINER; superl. PLAINEST.] 
[Fr. plain, Pr. plan, Sp. plano, llano, Pg. plano, It. 
piano, Lat. planus.) 

1. Without elevations or depressions ; smooth ; 
level; even; flat;—the same as PLANE. 
The sovereign weed between two marbles plain 
She pounded small. Spenser. 
2. Open; clear; unencumbered; uninterrupted. 
Our troops beat an army in plain fight and open field. elton. 


3. Not intricate or difficult; evident; manifest; 
obvious; unmistakable. 

Why, ’tis a plain case. Shak. 

One of them is a plain fish. Shak. 

4, Simple; natural; as, (a.) Void of extraneous 

beauty or ornament ; sometimes, homely; as, a 

plain countenance. (b.) Not highly cultivated; un- 

sophisticated; common. ‘Plain people.” A. Lin- 

coln. (c.) Void of affectation or disguise; artless; 
honest; frank; open; as, a plain character. 

Give me leave to be plain with you. Bacon. 


(d.) Not luxurious ; free from costliness; not rich; 
as, a plain diet. (e.) Not ornamented with colors 
or figures ; as, a plain pattern of cloth. (/f.) Not 
much yaried by modulations; as, a plain tune, 

In plain, in plain terms; in fact; clearly. 

Syn.— Manifest; even; level; flat; smooth; open; 
artless; unaffected ; undisguised; frank; sincere; hon- 
est; candid; ingenuous; unvarnished; unembellished; 
downright; unreserved; clear; simple; distinct; obvi- 
ous; apparent. See MANIFrEsT. 

Plain, adv. In aplain manner. 
Plain, n. [Fr. plaine, Pr., Sp., & Pg. plana, It. 
_ piano, pianura, See supra.) 

1. Level land;— usually, an open field with an 
even surface, or a surface little varied by inequali- 
ties; as, all the plain of Jordan. 

Him the Ammonite 


Worshiped in Rabba and her watery plain. Milton. 
2. A field of battle. Arbuthnot. 
Lead forth my soldiers to the plain. Shak. 
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Plain, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. PLAINED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. PLAINING.] 

1. To level; to make plain or even on the surface. 

We would rake Europe rather, plain the East. Wither. 


2. To lament; to complain of. [Obs. or poet.] 
Chapman. Spenser. 

Plain, v.i. (Fr. plaindre, Pr. planher, Sp. planger, 
planir, It. piangere, Lat. plangere.] To lament; to 
complain. [Obs. or poet.] 7 

Plain/ant, 7. One who makes complaint; plain- 
tiff. [Obs.] 

Plain’-chant, n. 

Plain’-déal/er, n. 
with great plainness. 

Plain’/-déal/ing, a. Dealing or communicating 
with frankness and sincerity; honest; open; speak- 
ing and acting without art; as, a plain-dealing man. 

Plain’-déal/ing, n. A speaking or communicat- 
ing with openness and sincerity ; management with- 
out art, stratagem, or disguise; sincerity. 

Plain/-heiirt/ed,a. Having a sincere heart; com- 
municating without art, reserve, or hypocrisy; of 
a frank disposition. Milton. 

Plain’/-heart/ed-ness, n. The state of being plain- 


hearted. Hallywell. 
Plain/ing,n. Complaint. [0bs.] Shak. 
In a plain manner. 


Plain/ly, adv. 
Pliin’/ness (109), . Quality or state of being plain. 
Plain’-song,n. 1. An ecclesiastical chant in du- 
ple measure with tones of equal length, and rarely 
extending beyond the compass of an octave, 
2. A simple melody. Halliwell. 
Plain’/-spéak/ing, n. Plainness of speech; frank- 
ness; candor. 
Plain’/-spok/en (20), a. 


The same as PLAIN-SONG. 
One who speaks out his views 


Speaking with plain, un- 
reserved sincerity. Dryden. 
Plaint,n. [N. Fr. plainte, O. Fr. plaint, plainct, 
Pr. planch, O. Sp. planto, N. Sp. llanto, Pg. pranto, 
It. pianto, Lat. planctus, from plangere, planctum. 
See PLAIN, v. 7., supra. | 
1. Audible expression of sorrow; lamentation; 
complaint; an accusation or protest on account of 
an injury received, 
There are three just grounds of war with Spain: one of 
plaints, two upon defense. acon. 
From inward grief 


His bursting passion into plaints thus poured. Dilton. 
2. A sad or serious song. 
When granite molders, and when records fail, 
A peasant’s plaint prolongs his dubious date. Byron. 


3. (Law.) A private memorial tendered to a court, 
in which the person sets forth his cause of action; 
the exhibiting of an action in writing. Blackstone. 

Plaint/ful, a. Containing a plaint; complaining; 
expressing sorrow with an audible voice. [Obs.] 
“My plaintful tongue.” Sidney. 

Plaint/iff, n. [Fr. plaintif, making complaint, 
plaintive; O. Fr. equivalent to plaignant, complain- 
ant, prosecutor, from plaindre. See PLAIN, v. 7.] 
(Law.) The person who commences a personal ac- 
tion or suit to obtain a remedy for an injury to his 
rights ; — opposed to defendant. 

[ Obs.] 


Plaint/iff, a. The same as PLAINTIVE. 
Plaint/ive, a. [Fr. plaintif. See supra.) 

1. Containing a plaint, or expression of sorrow; 
complaining. 


To soothe the sorrows of her plaintive son. Dryden. 

2. Hence, indicating painful emotion or grief; 
serious; sad. 

Yet the most plaintive ditty has imparted a fuller i to its 

composer. andor. 

Plaint/ive-ly, adv. 

Plaint/ive-ness, 7. 
plaintive. 

Plaint/less, a. Without complaint; unrepining. 

Plain’-work (-wfrk), n. Plain needlework, as 
distinguished from embroidery. Pope. 

Pliise, n. (Jchth.) A fish of the genus Platessa ; 
the plaice. See PLAICE. 

Plaise’-mouth, n. A mouth like aplaice; asmal! 
mouth; hence, a prim or puckered mouth. B. Jon. 

Plais/ter, n. The same as PLASTER. Shak. 

Plait,n. [O. Eng. playte, pleight, Gael. pleat, W. 
pleth, L. Lat. plecta, Gr. wAexr#, a twisted rope, 
string, from zAexrés, plaited, twisted, from mAéxetv, 
to twist, braid. See infra.] 

1. A fold; a doubling, as of cloth. 

It is very difficult to trace out the figure of a vest through 
all the plaits and folding of the drapery. Addison. 

2. A braid, as of hair or straw. 

(> Vulgarly pronounced p/eet. 

Plait, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PLAITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PLAITING.] [O. Eng. plite: Cf. Lat. plectere, Gr. 
théxewy, to plait, twist; L. Lat. plectare, to plait, to 
inclose with woven twigs; Ger. jlechten, W. plethu.] 

1. To fold; to double in narrow folds; as, to plait 
a gown or a sleeve. 

2. To interweave the strands or locks of; to 
braid; as, to plait the hair. 

3. To entangle; to involve. Shak. 

Plait/er,n. One who plaits or braids. 

Plan,n. [Fr. & Sp. plan, It. piano, from Lat. pla- 
nus, flat, level; Ger., D., Dan., & Sw. plan.] 

1. A draught or form; properly, the representa- 
tion of any thing drawn on a plane, as a map or 
chart; especially, the representation of an horizontal 


In a plaintive manner. 
The quality or state of being 


PLANE 


section of any thing, as of a building or machine; a 
draught; a diagram; a graphic representation. 

2. A scheme devised; a method of action or pro- 
cedure expressed or described in language; a proj- 
ect; as, the plan of a constitution of government; 
the plan of a treaty; the plan of an expedition. 

Syn.— Scheme; draught; delineation; plot; sketch; 
project; design; contrivance; device. See SCHEME. 

Plan, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PLANNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PLANNING. ; 

1. To form a draught or representation of; to 
represent, as by a diagram. 

2. To scheme; to devise; to form in design; as, 
to plan the conquest of a country; to plan a reduc- 
tion of taxes, or of the national debt. 

Plana@'ri-a@,n. (Lat. planus, flat, plane.] (Zo0l.) 
A genus of annelids, chiefly inhabiting fresh-water 
ponds and ditches, and remarkable for their flat- 
tened form, which somewhat resembles the foot of 
a gasteropodous mollusk. Baird. 

Pla-na/ri-an, n. [Lat. planus, flat.] (Zo0l.) A 
thin, flat, fleshy animal of the Planaria family, re- 
lated to the worms, found often on plants in moist 
places. - Dana. 

Pla-na/ri-oid, a. Like the planaria in form. 

Pla/na-ry,a. [Lat. planarius. See PLANE.] Per- 
taining to a plane. 

Plan-¢eer’,n. The same as PLANCHER. 

Planch, ». <A plank. [0Obs.] 

Planch, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PLANCHED (plincht); 
p. pr. & vb. Nn, PLANCHING.] [Fr.planche, a board, 
plank; Pr. planca, plancha, from Lat. planca, id., 
Fr. planchéier, to board, to plank.] To cover with 
planks or boards; to plank, ‘‘ A planched bors 


Planch/er, n. [Fr. plancher, from planche; Pr. 


plancat. See supra.) 
1. A floor. [Obs.] Bacon. 
2. A plank. [Obs.] Drayton. 


3. (Arch.) The under side of a cornice; a sof- 
fit. : Gwilt. 
Planch/et, n. [Fr. planchette, a small board, dim. 
of planche. See PLANcH.] A flat piece of metal or 
coin ; especially, a disk of metal ready to be stamped 
as a coln, 
IPlanchette (pling-shét/), n. 
board, 
2. A circum ferentor. Simmonds. 
Planch/ing,». The laying of floors in a building; 
also, a floor of boards or planks. Carew. 
Plane, a. [Lat. planus, Fr. plain, plan, Pr. plan. 


1. A small plank or 





See PLAIN, a.) Without elevations or depressions : 
even; level; flat; pertaining to, lying in, or consti- 
tuting a plane; as, a plane surface. 


Plane angle, the angle included between two straight 
lines in a plane. — Plane chart, a chart in which paral- 
lels of latitude and longitude are represented by parallei 
and equidistant straight lines, in all latitudes. — Plane 
curve, a curve, all points of which lie in the same plane. 
— Plane figure, a plane terminated every where by lines. 
If the lines are straight, it is a rectilinear plane figure; 
if curved, a curvilinear plane figure. — Plane geometry, 
that part of geometry which treats of the relations and 
properties of plane figures. — Plane problem, a problem 
which can be solved geometrically, by the aid of the right 
line and circle only.— Plane sailing (Navigation), the 
method of computing a ship’s place and path, on the sup- 
position that the earth’s surface is a plane. — Plane scale, 
a scale for the use of navigators, on which are graduated 
chords, sines, tangents, secants, rhumbs, geographical 
miles, &c.— Plane surveying, surveying in which the 
curvature of the earth is disregarded; ordinary field and 
topographical surveying of tracts of moderate extent. — 
Plane table, a table or board mounted on a tripod, and 
graduated at its edge, with a movable rule to which 
sights are attached, used for plotting the lines of a sur- 
vey on paper in the field, without the necessity of taking 
field-notes. — Plane trigonometry, that part of trigonom- 
etry which treats of the relations and properties of the 
sides and angles of plane triangles. Math. Dict. 


Plane,n. [See supra.] 1. (Geom.) A surface, real 
or imaginary, in which if any two points are taken, 
the straight line which joins them lies wholly in that 
surface; or asurface, any section of which, by a like 





surface, is a straight line. 

2. (Astron.) An ideal surface, or geometrical 
plane, conceived as coinciding with, or containing, 
some designated astronomical line, circle, or other 
curve; as, the plane of an orbit; the plane of the 
ecliptic, or of the equator. 

3. (Joinery.) A tool 
for smoothing boards or 
other surfaces of wood, , 
forming moldings, and | 
the like, consisting ofa 
stock, usually of wood, 
from the under side, 
face, or sole of which projects, slightly, the stecl 
cutting-edge of the iron, or chisel, which inclines 
backward, and has an aperture in front for the es- 
cape of shavings. 

Objective plane( Surv.) ,the horizontal plane upon which 
the object which is to be delineated, or whose place is to 
be determined, is supposed to stand. — Perspective plane. 
See Perspective. — Plane of a dial, the plane upon 
which the lines marking the hours are drawn. Jath. 
Dict. — Plane of projection. (a.) (Spherical Projections.) 
The plane on which the projection is made, corresponding 
to the perspective Fee in perspective ;— called also 
principal plane. (b.) (Descriptive Geom.) One of the 





Jack-plane. 
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etermining their relative position in space.— Plane of 
refraction or reflection (Opt.), the plane in which lie the 
incident and also the refracted or reflected ray. 


Plaine, vt. ie: & p.p. PLANED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


co ath Fr. planer, Pr. & O. Sp. poe It. 
pianare, Lat. planare, fr. planus. See PLANE, @., 


and PLAIN, a.} To make smooth; to pare off the 

inequalities of the surface of, as of a board or other 
iece of wood, by the use of a plane; to free from 
nequalities of surface; 

Plane/-i/ron (-i/urn), n. A piece of iron, made 

- either single or double, with a steel cutting-edge, to 
be inserted in a joiner’s plane. 

Plan/er, n. 1. (Print.) A wooden block used for 
forcing down the type in a form, and making the 
surface even. Hansard, 

2. (Mech.) The same as PLANING-MACHINE. 

Plan’/er-héad,n. (Mach.) The slide-rest of a plan- 
ing-machine, or planer. 

Pla/ner-tree, n. [From J. 8. Planer, a German 
botanist. ] (Bot.) A tree of the genus Planera, 
growing in North America. Gray. 

Plan/et, n. Sy lanéte, It. pianeta, Pr., Sp., Pg., 
& Lat. planeta, Gr. raviiryns, and tAavns, tTAaYNTOS, 
a planet; properly, wandering, from tAavdcSai, to 
wander.] (Astron.) A celestial body which re- 
volves about the sun in an orbit of a moderate de- 
gree of eccentricity ; — distinguished from a comet 
by the absence of a coma, and by having a less ec- 
centric orbit. See SOLAR SYSTEM. 

(@" The term planet was first used as one of distinc- 
tion between the stars which preserve their places, or 
seem to do so, and those which have a sensible motion, 
and, as is now known, about the sun. Eng. Cyc. 

Inferior and superior planets. See INFERIOR and 
Superior. — Primary and secondary planets. See PRi- 
MARY and SECONDARY. 

Plane/-ta/ble,. See PLANE, 

Plan/et-a/ri-tim, n. [N. Lat., Fr. plandtaire. See 
infra.) An astronomical machine which, by the 
movement of its parts, represents the motions and 
orbits of the planets; an orrery. [See Jilust. of 
Orrery.| 

Plain/et-a-ry, a. [Lat. planetarius, It. & Sp. pla- 
netario, Fr. planétaire. See PLANET.] 

1. Pertaining to the planets ; as, planetary in- 
habitants; planetary motions. 

2. Consisting of planets; as, a planetary system. 

3. (Astrol.) Under the dominion or influence of a 
planet; as, a planetary hour. Dryden. 

4. Produced by planets; as, planetary plague or 
influence. Shak. 

5. Having the nature of a planet; erratic, or re- 
volving. ' Blackmore, 

Planetary days, the days of the week as shared among 
the planets, each having its day, as we name the days of 
the week after the planets. Hutton. — Planetary nebula, 
a nebula exhibiting a uniform disk, like that of a planct, 
and not resolvable into stars. 


Pian/et-ed, a. Belonging to planets. Young. 
Planét/fie-al, a. [Lat. planeticus, Gr. ravyrikds. 
See PLANET.| Pertaining to planets. [Obs.] 


Plin/et-oid, n. [Gr. tAaviirns, planet, and etdos, 
form.] (Astron.) A body resembling a planet; es- 
pecially, one of the numerous group of small plan- 
ets whose orbits lie between those of Mars and 
Jupiter; an asteroid. 

Plan/et-oid’al, a. Relating to a planetoid. 

Plaine’-tree, 7. [ere plane, plaine, or platane, Pr. 
platani, BPs Pg., & It. platano, Lat. platanus, Gr. 
m)aravos, fr. thartis, broad, on account of its broad 
leaves and spreading form. Cf. PLATANE.] (Bot.) 
A tree of the genus Platanus. 


{~ The oriental plane-tree is a native of Asia. It 
rises with a straight, smooth, branching stem to a great 
height, with palmated leaves, and long, pendulous pe- 
duncles, sustaining several heads of small, close-sitting 
flowers. The seeds are downy, and collected into round, 
rough, hard balls. The occidental plane-tree (Platanus 
occidentalis), which grows to a great height, is a native 
of North America, where it is called also button-wood and 
bution-tree. 


Plain/et-strick/en, )a. Affected by the influence 
Plain/et-striick, of planets; blasted. 


Like planet-stricken men of yore 
He trembles, smitten to the core 


By strong compunctions and remorse, Wordsworth. 
Plan/et-tle, mn, [Diminutive of ar A little 
planet. fonybeare. 


Pian/et-wheel, n. A wheel revolving around, 
or within the circumference of, another wheel, by 
which it is driven. Appleton. 

Plan/gent, a. [Lat. plangens, plangentis, from 

langere, to beat.] Beating; dashing, as a wave. 
Rare.| ‘The plangent wave.” I. Taylor. 

Plin/i0/li-otis, a. [Lat. planus, flat, and folium, 
leaf.] (Bot.) Flat-leaved. Craig. 

Pla-nim/e-ter, 7, [From Eng. plane and Gr. pé- 
Tpov, measure. ] An instrument designed to meas- 
ure, by mechanical means, and at once, the area of 
any plane figure drawn on paper, and so contrived 
that when the tracer has passed over the irregular 

_ outline of a figure, the index shows its area;— 
called also platometer. 

Plin/i-mét’/rie, a 

Pilain/i-mét/rie-al, 
of plane surfaces. 


Fr. planimétrique.| Per- 
taining to the mensuration 
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Pla-nim/e-try, 7. 
tria, Sp. planimetria, planometria, from Lat. pla- 
nus, plain, and Gr. nérpoy, measure.] The mensu- 
ration of plane surfaces ;— used in contradistinction 
to stereotomy, or the mensuration of volumes, 

Plan/ing-ma-¢hine’ (-ma-sheen’), n. 

1. A machine-tool for planing metals, 


(2 The piece to be 
planed is fixed to the 
platen D,whichis moved 
forward and backward 
on the shears C, in con- 
tact with the tool, which 
is attached to the head 
B, fixed to the housing 
A. The feed of the tool 
is automatic. 














Planing-machine. 


a.) 


2. A complex machine for planing wood, es- 
pecially boards, consisting usually of a rapidly-re- 
volving cutter, which chips off the surface in minute 
shavings as the piece to be planed is passed under 
it by a suitable feeding apparatus. 

Pla/ni-pén/nate, n. [Lat. planus, flat, and penna, 
feather, wing.] (Hntom.) One of a tribe of neurop- 
terous insects, comprehending those which have flat 
wings, of which the inferior pair are almost equal 
to the superior ones, and are simply folded under- 
neath at the anterior margin, as the ant-lion. 

Plan/i-pét/al-otis, a. [Lat. planus, flat, and Eng. 
petal, q.v.| (Bot.) Having flat petals. Craig. 

Plan/ish, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PLANISHED (plan/isht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PLANISHING.] [O. Fr. planir, N. 
Fr. planer. See PLANE.] To render smooth and 
level, as a metallic surface, by light blows with a 
smooth-faced hammer; as, to planish silver tea- 
spoons or tin plate. 

Plan/ish-er, n. One who, or that which, smooths 
metallic substances by gentle pounding. Weale, 

Plin/i-sphére, n._ [Fr. planisphére, It. & Sp. pla- 
nisferio, N. Lat. planisphxrium, from Lat, planus, 
plane, and sphwra, sphere. ] 

1. The representation of the circles of the sphere 
upon a plane, 

2. Especially, a representation of the celestial 
sphere upon a plane with adjustable circles, or 
other appendages for showing the position of the 
heavens, the time of rising and setting of stars, Xc., 
for any given date or hour. 

Plan/i-sphér/ie, a. Pertaining to a planisphere. 

Plank, . [Lat. planca, allied to Gr. 7Aai, tAakds, 
any thing flat and broad; Ger. & Dan. planke, Sw. 
planka, D. plank, Pr. planca, plancha, Fr. planche. 
Cf. PLANCH. | 

1. A broad piece of sawed timber, differing from 
a board only in being thicker. See BOARD. 

2. Hence, a support, as for crossing a chasm or 
floating in a stream, 

Trust not to rotten plank. Shak. 


His charity is a better plank than the faith of an intolerant 
and bitter-minded bigot. Southey. 


Plank, v.é. [imp.&p. p.PLANKED (plinkt); p.pr. 
& vb. 2. PLANKING.] 

1. To cover or lay with planks; as, to plank a 
floor or a ship. 

2.. To lay down upon a plank, or as upon a plank ; 
to produce, as a wager, or cash; as, plank your 
money; i.e., lay down your cash. [U. mel 

Plink/ing, ». 1. The act of laying planks; also, 
plank-stuff in general. 

2. A series of planks. 

Plink/-rGad, n. A road-way of planks. [U. S.] 

Plink/-sheer,7. (Ship-building.) A plank cover- 
ing the timber-heads. Weale, 

Plin/less, a. Having no plan. 

Plan/ner,n. One who plans or forms a plan; a 
projector. 

Pla/no-edn’eave, a. (Lat. planus, plane, and Eng, 
concave.| Flat on one side and concave on the 
other, 

Pla/no-edn/ie-ai, a. [Lat. planus, plane, and 
Eng. conical.] Plane or level on one side, and 
conical on the other. Grew, 

Pla/no-e6dn/vex, a. [Lat. planus, plane, and Eng. 
convex.] Plane or flat on one side, and convex on 
the other; as, a plano-convex lens. 

Pla/no-hdri-zdn’tal, a. [{Lat. planus, plane, and 
Eng. horizontal.] Having a level horizontal sur- 
face or position. Lee, 

Pla-ném/e-ter, n. (Lat. planus, plane, and Gr, 
pérpov, measure.) (Machine-building.) <A plane, 
hard surface, used as a standard gauge for plane 
surfaces. 


[Fr. planimétrie, It. planime-| Pla-ndr'bis, n. 
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d b [N. Lat., from planus, flat, and 
orbis, a circle, orb.] (Zodl.) A genus of fresh- 
water snails, having shells of a discoidal form. 

Pla’/no-sii/bu-late, a. [Lat. planus, plane, and 
Eng. subulate.| Smooth and awl-shaped. 

Plant, n. [Fr. plante, Pr., Sp., & Pg. planta, It. 
pianta, Lat. planta; A-8. & D. plant, Dan. plante, 
Sw. planta, Ger. pflanze.] 

1. A vegetable; an organic body, destitute of 
sense and spontaneous motion, and having, when 
complete, a root, stem, and leaves, though consist- 
ing sometimes only of a single leafy expansion, or 
a series of cellules, or even a single cellule alone. 

0 The nutriment of a plant is taken in by absorbing 
moisture or air, and is elaborated in the leaves or surface 
tissues, and is not received into any internal cavity or 
stomach, like that of animals. In the plant, oxygen is 
excreted, and carbonic acid is a source of nutriment; 
while in animals, carbonic acid is excreted, and oxygen 
is essential to life. 

2. A young tree or bush; a sapling. 

3. The sole of the foot. [Zare.] 

4. The fixtures and tools necessary to carry on 
any trade or mechanical business. 

5, A stick or staff, 

Take a plant of stubborn oak, 

And labor him with many a sturdy stroke. 

6. A trick; a dodge; an artifice, 
low.) 

It wasn’t Sener that of mine, on Fikey, the man ac- 
cused of forging the Sou’-Western Railway debentures. 

Dickens. 

Sea-plant, a plant that grows on the sea or in salt 
water; sea-weed.— Railway-plant. See RAILWAY. 

(= Walker says, ‘* There is a coarse pronunciation of 
this word, chiefly among the vulgar, which rhymes it with 
aunt.” This pronunciation is common in New England, 
and some other parts of the United States; but it is not 
countenanced by any recent orthoépist. 


Plant, v.t. [imp.& p.p. PLANTED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
PLANTING.] [Fr. planter, Pr., Sp., & Pg. plantar, 
It. piantare, Lat. plantare, A-S. plantian, Icel. & 
Sw. planta, Dan. plante, D. planten, Ger. pflanzen. 
See supra.]} 

1. To put in the ground and coyer, as seed for 
growth; as, to plant maize. 

2. To set in the ground for growth, as a young 
tree, or a vegetable with roots. 

3. To furnish with plants; to fit out with plants; 
as, to plant a garden or an orchard. 

4. Toengender; to set the germ of. 

It engenders choler, planteth anger. Shak» 


5. To furnish with a fixed and organized popula- 
tion; to settle; to establish; to introduce; as, to 
plant a colony. 

6. Hence, to introduce and establish the princi- 
ples or seeds of; as, to plant Christianity among the 
heathen. 

7. To set firmly; to fix; to set and direct, or 
point; as, to plant cannon against a fort. ‘His 
standard planted on Laurentum’s towers.” Dryden. 


It is easy enough, after the ramparts are carried, to find men 
to plant the flag on the highest tower. Macaulay. 


Plant, v. 7. To perform the act of planting. 
Plant/a-ble,a. (Sp. plantable, It. piantabile.] Ca- 
Edwards. 
(Fr. plantage, plantation, Pr. & Sp. 
See supra.] 
Shak. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
[Collog. and 


pable of being planted. 
Pilant/age, n. 
plantage, Lat. plantago, a plantain. 
[Obs.] 


An herb, or herbs in general, 
Plant/ain (42), n. 
Bes plantain, Sp. 
lanten, Pg. chanta- 
gem, It. piantag- 
gine, Lat. plantago.] 
(Bot.) <A plant of 
the genus Plantago, 
of many species. It 
is found near the 
abode of civilized 
man in all parts of 
the world. 
Water-plantain is of 
the genus Alisma, hay- 
acrid leaves, and it was 
formerly regarded as a 
specific against hydro- 
phobia. Loudon. 
Plant/ain (42), 
Plant/ain-tree, 
n. [Fr. plantain, 
plantanier, from Sp. —— 
platano. Cf. supra.) Plantain Tree (Musa sapientum). 
(Bot.) An _ endoge- 
nous tropical tree of the genus Musa, the most re- 
markable species of which are the M. paradisiaca, 
or banana, and the M. sapientum, or plantain. The 
plantain rises, with a soft stem, fifteen or twenty 
feet-high, and the fruit is a substitute for bread. 
Plant/al, a. (Lat. planta, a plant.] Belonging to 
plants. [Obs. Glanville. 
Plan/tar, a. [Lat. planta, the sole of the foot.] 
(Anat.) Pertaining to the sole of the foot; as, the 
plantar arch. : 
Plan-ta/tion, n. tens plantatio, Fr. plantation, 
Pr. plantacio, Sp. plantacion, It. piantazione, pian- 
tagione. | 
. The act of planting. 
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PLANT-CANE 


2. The place planted; land brought under culti- 
vation; ground occupied by trees or vegetables 
which have been planted; especially, in the United 
States and West Indies, a large estate, cultivated 
chiefly by negroes, either slaves or free, who live in 
a distinct community on the estate, under the con- 
trol of the proprietor or master. 

3. An original settlement in a new country; a 
colony. ‘' While these plantations were forming in 
Connecticut.” B. Trumbull. 

Plant/-eane, nn. The crop of original plants of the 
sugar-cane, produced from germs placed in the 
ground, or canes of the first growth, in distinction 
from the ratoons, or sprouts from the roots of canes 
which have been cut. Edwards. 

Plint/-eiit/ter, 2. (Ornith.) A passerine bird of 
the family Phytotomine, feeding upon plants, which 
it cuts off, close to the root, with its beak. Baird. 

Plant/ed, a. (Joinery.) Fixed in place, as a pro- 
jecting member or molding, after having been first 
wrought on a separate piece of stuff. y 

Plant/er, n. 1. One who plants, sets, introduces, 
or establishes; as, a planter of maize; a planter of 
vines. 

2. One who assists in colonizing in a new or 
uncultivated territory; as, the first planters in Vir- 

inia. 

: 3. One who owns a plantation. 

Plant/er-ship, n. The business of a planter, or 
the management of a plantation, as in the United 
States or West Indies. 

Plant/i-ele (plint/i-kl), n. [A diminutive of plant. ] 
A young plant, or plant in embryo. Darwin. 

Plant/i-grade, nn. ([Fr. plantigrade, from Lat. 
planta, the sole of the foot, and gradi, to walk.] 
(Zo6l.) An animal that walks or steps on the sole 
of the foot, as the bear. Bell. 

Plant/i-grade, a. Walking on the sole of the foot; 
placing the sole of the foot flat upon the ground in 
walking, as some animals. 

Plant/ing, n. 1. The act or operation of setting in 
the ground for propagation, as seeds, trees, shrubs, 
and the like. 

2. The art of forming plantations of trees. [Hng.] 

Plant/less,a. Having no plants; destitute of yege- 
tation. 

Plant/let, n. A little plant. Keith. 

Plant’-louse, . An insect that infests plants; a 
vine-fretter ; the puceron. 

Plan-té6e/ra-cy, n. [From Eng. planter and Gr. 
kpareiv, to rule.) Government by planters ; the 
whole ruling body of planters. [Rure.] 

Plant/Gle (53), n. [Fr. plantule, diminutive of 
plante, aplant.| The embryo of a plant. 

Planx’ty,n. A kind of dance among the Irish. 

Smart. 

Plash,n. [D.plas,a puddle. See infra.] 

1, A small collection of standing water; a puddle. 
‘These shallow plashes.” Barrow. 

2. A dash of water; a splash. 

3. [See PLASH, v.¢.] The branch of atree partly 
cut or lopped, and bound to other branches. 

Mortimer. 

Plash, v. i. [L. Ger. plasken, Dan. plaske, Sw. 
plaska, D. plassen, H. Ger. platschen, pliitschen, 
plitschern, planschen, plantschen.] To dabble in 
water; to splash. 

Plash, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PLASHED (plasht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. PLASHING.] [O. Fr. plaissier, plassier, 
plessier, from Lat. plexus, p. p. of plectere, to 
weave, twist. ] 

1. To lop off. 

2. To bind, or cut, and intertwine the branches 
of; as, to plash a hedge. 

There is a cupola made with pole-work between two elms 
at the end of a walk, which, being covered by plashing the 
trees to them, is very pretty. Evelyn. 

Plash/ing, n. 1. The act or operation of cutting 
small trees half through, and interweaving them, 
as in hedges. 

2. The dashing or sprinkling of coloring matter 
on the walls of buildings, as an imitation of granite, 
and the like. 

Plash’cot, n. [See PLAsn, v. t.] A hedge or 
fence formed of branches of trees interwoven. 

Woodcocks arrive first on the north coast, where every 
hedge serveth for a road, and every plashoot for spingles to 
catch them. Carew. 

Plash’y, a. Watery; abounding with puddles. 

And with her feet, she, from the plashy earth, 
Raises a mist. Wordsworth. 

Plagm, n. [Fr. plasme, Lat. plasma, Gr. macpa, 
from 7Aaccewy, to form, mold.] 

1. A mold or matrix in which any thing is cast or 
formed to a particular shape. [Rare.] Woodward. 

2. (Physiol.) The same as PLASMA, 

Plas’ma, n. [Gr. rAdcpu, any thing formed or 
molded, also that which is imitated, from 7Adccewv, 
to form, mold; Fr. plasme. Cf. supra.] 

1. (Min.) A variety of quartz, of a color between 
grass-green and leek-green, occurring in angular 
picces in beds, associated with common chalcedony, 
and among the ruins of Rome. 

2. (Physiol.) The viscous material of a cell from 
which the new developments take place; also, the 
colorless fluid of the blood. R. Owen. 

Plas-mat/ie, a ([Gr. tracpartkés. See su- 

Plas-mat/ie-al,} pra.] 
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1. Giving shape; having the power of giving 
form. More. 
2. (Physiol.) Pertaining to the plasma; contain- 
ing or conveying plasma; as, the plasmatic fluid. 
Plas’ter, n. [poco written also plaister.] [O. 
Fr. plastre, plaistre, N. Fr. platre, Pr. plastre, A-8. 
& Dan. plaster, Sw. plister, D. pleister, Ger. pflas- 
ter, from Lat. emplastrum, Gr. éumdacrpov. See 
EMPLASTER. | 

1. A composition of lime, water, and sand, for 
coating walls and partitions of houses; also, gyp- 
sum or plaster of Paris, as used for making orna- 
ments, figures, moldings, and the like. 

2. (Med.) An external application of a harder 
consistence than an ointment, to be spread, accord- 
ing to different circumstances, either on linen, leath- 
er, or other material. 

Plaster of Paris, calcined gypsum, or sulphate of lime, 
used, when mixed with water, for casts, moldings, and 
the like;— originally obtained from a suburb of Paris, 
France; whence the name. In popular language, this 
name is applied improperly to plaster-stone, or to any 
species of gypsum. 

Plas/ter, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PLASTERED; p, pr. & 
vb. nN. PLASTERING. ] 

1. To overlay or cover with plaster, as the parti- 
tions of a house, walls, and the like. 

2. To cover with a plaster, as a wound. 

3. To smooth over; to cover or conceal the de- 
fects or irregularities of. [ Colloq.] 

Plas/ter-er, n. One who plasters. 

Plas/ter-ing, n. The plaster-work of a building; 
a covering of plaster. ; 
Plas/ter-ly, a. Like or resembling plaster of 

Paris. ‘‘ Gypseous and plasterly ground.” Fuller. 
Plas/ter-stone,n. Gypsum. See Gypsum. 
Plas/tie, a. [Fr. plastique, It. & Sp. plastico, Lat. 

oe Gr. zAaorikés, from mdaccev, to form, 
mold. 

1. Having the power to give form or fashion to a 
mass of matter; as, the plastic hand of the Creator ; 
the plastic virtue of nature. 

See plastic Nature working to this end. Pope. 

2. Capable of being molded, formed, or modeled; 
as, plastic material. 

3. Pertaining or appropriate to, or characteristic 
of, molding or modeling; produced by, or appearing 
as if produced by, molding or modeling; — said of 
sculpture and the kindred arts, in distinction from 
painting and the graphic arts. ‘‘Medallions... 
fraught with the plastic beauty and grace of the 
palmy days of Italian art.” J. S. Harford. 

He [Michael seryn may have considered the coloring as 
a subordinate part of the art, for his taste was pre-eminently 
plastic, and he accordingly confined painting, to some extent, 
within the sphere of sculpture.... The roundness and plas- 
tic character of the subjects in the paintings of this artist seem 
to be unsurpassable. J. S. Harford. 

Plastic clay, one of the beds of the eocene period; — so 
called because used in making pottery. Lyell. — Plastic 
Force (Med.), the generative or formative power in or- 
ganized bodies. Dunglison. 

Plas/tie-al, a. The same as PLAstic. [Lare.] 
Plas-ti¢/i-ty, n. [Fr. plasticité. See supra.] 
1. The state-or quality of being plastic. 
2. (Med.) Plastic force. Dunglison. 
Plas-tog/ra-phy, n. [Gr. mdacroypapia, from 
mAaords, formed, molded, and ypagew, to write.] 

1. The art of forming figures in plaster. 

2. Imitated or counterfeited writing. 

Plas/tron, n. [Fr. plastron, breastplate, plastron, 

It. piastrone, from It. piastra, L. Lat. plastra, a 

thin plate of metal. See PLASTER. ] 

1. A piece of leather stuffed;— used by fencers 
to defend the body against pushes. Dryden. 

2. (Physiol.) The ventral or under shield or shell 
of the tortoise and similar animals. Carpenter. 

Plat, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PLATTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PLATTING.| [From plait, q.v.] To form by inter- 
laying or interweaving; to weare. 

Plat, m. Work done by platting or interweaving. 

Plat, n. [See infra, and cf. PLor, the same word 
differently written.] A small piece of ground laid 
or marked out with some design, or for a distinct 
use; usually, a portion of flat, even ground; as, a 
flowery plat; a plat of willows. ‘On a plat of 
rising ground.” Milton. 

Plat,a. (D. & Dan. plat, Ger. & Sw. platt, Fr. & 
Pr. plat, It. piatto, Pg. & Sp. chato, allied to Gr. 
tabs, flat, broad.] Plain; flat. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Plat, adv. , Ove] 1. Plainly; flatly; downright. 

2. Smoothly; evenly. Drant. 


nt’ 
Ele an n. The plane-tree. Milton. 
’ 
Often where clear-stemmed platanes guard 
The outlet. Tennyson. 


Plat/a-nist, n. [Fr. plataniste, Lat. platanista, 
from Gr. tAaravioris.] (Ichth.) A fish of the genus 
Delphinus (D. Gangeticus of Cuvier); a species of 
dolphin found in the Ganges. Brande. 

Plat'anits, n. [ats from Gr. mAaravos, from 
tAarvs, broad, in allusion to its broad, flat leaves.] 
(Bot.) A genus of trees; the platane, or plane-tree. 

Plat/band, n._ [Fr. plate-bande, from plat, plate, 
flat, level, and bande, a band.] 

1. A border of flowers in a garden, along a wall 
or the side of a parterre; hence, a border. 
2. (Arch.) (a.) A flat, square molding, whose 
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height much exceeds its projecture, such as the 
faces of an architrave. (b.) The lintel of a door or 
window. (c.) A list or fillet between the flutings 
of a column. 2 

Plate,n. [O. Fr. plate, a plate of metal, a cuirass, 
Pr. plata, a scale, plate, cuirass, silver, Sp. plata, 
Pg. prata, silver; Fr. & Pr. plat, Sp. plato, Pg. 
plato, prato, It. piatto, a plate, a shallow vessel of 
silver, metal, or earth; Ger. platte, D. plaat, Dan. 
plade, Sw. plat, a flat piece, plate. See PLAT, a.] 

1. A piece of metal extended or flattened to an 

even surface with a uniform thickness. 


(= A sheet of metal is thinner than a plate. 


2. Metallic armor composed of broad pieces, and 
thus distinguished from mail. Spenser. 

3. Domestic furniture, as flagons, dishes, cups, 
&c., wrought in gold or silver, 

4. Metallic ware which is plated,in distinction 
from that which is genuine silver or gold. 

5. A small, shallow vessel, made of metal or 
wood, or of earth glazed and baked, from which 
provisions are eaten at table. 

6. (Arch.) The piece of timber which supports 
the ends of the rafters. 

7. A piece of metal on which any thing is en- 
graved; hence, an impression from an engrayed 
piece of metal; hence, also, any printed picture. 

8. A page of stereotype, electrotype, or fixed me- 
tallic types, for printing from. 

9. (Her.) A roundel of silver or tinctured argent. 


(= Plate is sometimes used in the formation of com- 
pound words of very obvious signification ; as, plate- 
basket, plate-carrier, plate-polisher, plate-rack, plate- 
warmer, and the like. 


Plate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PLATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PLATING. | 
1. To cover or overlay with gold, silver, or other 
metals, either by a mechanical process, as hammer- 
ing, or by a chemical process, as electrotyping ;— 
said especially of overlaying with silver. 
2. To arm with plate or metal for defense. ‘‘ Why 
plated in habiliments of war?” Shak. 
3. To adorn with plate; as, a plated harness. 
4. To beat into thin, flat pieces, or lamine. 
Plate/-ir/mor, n. Armor of strong metal plates 
for protecting ships of war or fortifications and 
the like; also, mail consisting entirely of metallic 
plates, formerly worn to protect the person. 
Pla-teau’ (pli-td/), n. [Fr. plateau, O. Fr. platel, 
from plat, flat. See PLAT, a.] 
1. A plain; a flat surface; especially, a broad, 
level area of land in a somewhat elevated position. 
2. A large ornamental dish for the center of a 
table. Smart. 
Plate/ful, n.; pl. PLATE/FULS. Enough to fill a 
plate; as much as a plate will contain. 
Plate’-Zird/er, n. (Carp.) A girder of which the 
web is formed of a single vertical plate, or of a 
single series of such plates joined together. 
Plate/-glass,n. <A fine kind of glass, cast in thick 
plates, and used for mirrors and the best windows . 
Pla/tel,n. [Fr.] A small dish. Simmonds . 
Plate’-lay’er, n. A workman who lays down the 
iron rails of a railway and fixes them to the sleep - 
ers. Simmonds. 
Piate’-miirk, n. <A special mark or emblematic 
figure stamped upon gold or silver plate, to indicate 
the place of manufacture, and the like; thus, the 
local mark for London is a lion. Simmonds. 
Plat/en,n. [From its flatness. See PLAT.] (Print.) 
The flat part of a press, by which the impression 
ismade. [See Jilust. of Printing Press. | 
Plate/’-pa/per,n. A heavy, spongy paper, manu- 
factured expressly for printing from engraved 


* 


plates. Fairholt. 
Plate/-print/er,. One who prints from engraved 
plates. 


Piate’-print/ing, n. The act or process of print- 
ing from an engraved plate. 

Plat/er-Esque’, a. [Sp. platerisco, from plata, 
silver.] Resembling silver plate ;—said of certain 
architectural ornaments. 

Plate’-wheel, n. (Mech.) A wheel whose rim is 
connected with the axle by a thin plate of metal, 
instead of arms. 

Plat/f6rm,n. [Eng. plat, flat, and form; Fr. plate- 
Sorme, Sp. plataforma, It. piattaforma.)] — . 

1. Something which is of a flat or level surface; 
as, (a.) A framework of timber or boards horizon- 
tally joined, so as to form a roof. (b.) A frame- 
work of timber or boards horizontally joined, so as 
to form a conspicuous or elevated standing-place. 
(c.) A kind of terrace, or broad, smooth, open 
walk on the top of a building, as in the oriental 
houses. Gwilt. (d.) (Mil.) An elevation of earth, 
or a floor of wood or stone, on which cannons are 
mounted to fireon anenemy. (e.) The sketch of 
any thing horizontally delineated ; the ichnography. 
Sandys. (f.) (Naut.) The orlop. See ORLOP. 

2. Hence, the position which any body of men 
avowedly assumes; a declaration of principles to 
which any body of men declare their adhesion; as 
the Saybrook platform ; the platform of a political 
party. 

Their minds and affections were universally bent even 


ageines all the orders and laws wherein the church is found- 
ed, conformable to the platform of Geneva. Hooker, 
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Appleton. 
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A railway-car without a coy- | Pla/to-nize, v. i. [imp. & p. p. PLATONIZED; p. 
ering; a flat. y pr. & vb. n. PLATONIZING.] To adopt the opinions 2. Plausible. [Obs 

Pla/tie, a. (Lat. platicus, general, compendious,| of the Platonic school. Milner. It must be a very plausive invention. Shak. 
from Gr. rAarvs, wide, broad.) (Astrol.) Pertaining | Pla/to-nize, v.t. To explain on the principles of | Play, v. i. [imp. & p. p. PLAYED; r. & vb. n 
to, or in the position of, a ray cast from one planet to | the Platonic school, or to accommodate to those} prAyinG.] (0. Eng. pleyer, ple, Sees plegian, 
another, not exactly, but within the orbit of its own principles. Enfield.| pleggan, pleogian, to play; plega es Re Dan see 
light. i Bailey. | Pla’to-niz/er, n. One who Platonizes; a Platonist. Sw. & Prov. Eng. leka.) 3 : ‘ 

Plat/in,n. [See PLATEN.] (Mech.) The moyable | Pla-toon/’, n. [Fr. peloton, a ball of thread, a knot 1. To engage in sport or lively recreation; to 

, 


1. Applauding; Mee praise. 


— 


- seat of a machine tool, on which the work is se- 
cured; called, also, table and carriage. 

Plat/i-na, or Pla-ti/n& (Synop., § 130), n. See 
PLATINUM. 

Platina mohr, black platinum. — Platina yellow, a pig- 
ment of a pale yellow color, composed of an oxide of 
platinum and an earth. Mairholt. 

Plat/ing, n. 1. The art or operation of covering 
any thing with plate or with a metal, particularly of 
overlaying a baser metal with a thin plate of silver 
or other metal. 

2. A thin coating of metal laid upon another metal. 
Pla-tin/ie, a. (Chem.) Of, or pertaining to, platinum. 
Plat/i-nif/er-otis, a. (Eng. platinwm and Lat. 
_ ferre, to bear; Fr. platinifere.] Yielding plati- 

num ; as, platiniferous sand. 

Plat/i-nize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PLATINIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PLATINIZING.] ‘To cover or combine 
with platinum. Gregory. 

Plat/i-node,n. Same as CATHODE. See CATHODE. 

Plat/imoid, a. [Eng. platinum and Gr. ¢tdos, 
form.] Resembling platinum. 

Plat/inoitis, a. Containing, or consisting of, plat- 
inum. 

Plat/intiim, or Pla-ti/num, n._ [N. Lat., from 
Sp. platina, from plata, silver; Fr. platine. See 
PLATE, and cf. PLATINA.] (Chem.) A metal of the 
color of silver, but less bright. Its specific gravity 
is 20, and may be increased by heat and pressure to 
21.5. It is harder than iron, undergoes no altera- 
tion in air, resists the action of acids, is very duc- 
tile, and capable of being rolled into thin plates. 
It is the heaviest and least expansible of the metals, 
[Written also platina.] 


Platinum black, metallic platinum in the form of a 
black powder, obtained by decomposing a weak solution 
of chloride of platinum by the agency of galvanism. — 
Spongy platinum, or platinum sponge, metallic platinum 
in the form of a porous, dull-brown mass. It is much 
used in chemical experiments. 


Plat/i-tiide (30), n. ([Fr. from plat, flat. See 
PLAT, a.] 

1. Flatness; dullness; insipidity. ‘‘To hammer 
one golden grain of wit into a sheet of infinite plat- 
itude.” Motley. 

2. That which exhibits flatness or dullness; a 
weak or empty remark, 

Pla-tém/e-ter, n. [Gr. tdaris, flat, and pérpov, 
measure.] The same as PLANIMETER, q. V. 

Pla-ton/ie,n. One who adopts the views of Plato. 

Pla-tin/ie, a, [Lat. Platonicus, Gr. TWAarwvt- 

Pla-tin/ie-al, x06, Fr. Platonique, It. & Sp. Pla- 
tonico.| Pertaining to Plato the philosopher, or to 
his philosophy, his school, or his opinions. 


Platonic bodies, the five regular geometrical solids; 
namely, the tetrahedron, hexahedron or cube, octahe- 
dron, dodecahedron, and icosahedron. — Platonic love, a 

' pure, spiritual affection subsisting between the sexes, 
unmixed with carnal desires, and regarding the mind 
only and its excellences;—a species of love for which 
Plato was a warm advocate. — Platonic year, the great 
year, or a period of time determined by the revolution of 
the equinoxes, or the space of time in which the stars 
and constellations return to their former places in re- 
spect to the equinoxes. This revolution, which is calcu- 
lated by the precession of the equinoxes, is accomplished 
in about 26,000 years. Barlow. 


Pla-t6n/ie-al-ly, adv. After the manner of Plato, 
or of the Platonists. 
Pla/to-nism, nn. [Fr. Platonisme.] 
1. The doctrines of Plato and his followers. 


(2 Plato believed God to be an infinitely wise, just, and 
powerful Spirit; and that he formed the visible universe 
out of pre-existent amorphous matter, according to perfect 
patterns or ideas eternally existent in his own mind. 
Philosophy he considered as being a knowledge of the 
true nature of things, as discoverable in those eternal 
ideas after which all things were fashioned. In other 
words, it is the knowledge of what is eternal, exists 
necessarily, and is unchangeable; not of the temporary, 
the dependent, and changeable; and of course it is not 
obtained through the senses; neither is it the product of 
the understanding, which concerns itself only with the 
variable and the transitory; nor is it the result of expe- 
rience and observation; but it is the product of our rea- 
son, which, as partaking of the divine nature, has innate 
ideas resembling the eternal ideas of God. By contem- 

lating these innate ideas, reasoning about them, and 
comparing them with their copies in the visible universe, 
reason can attain that true knowledge of things which is 
called philosophy. Such appears to have been the sys- 
tem of Plato himself, so far as it can be gathered from his 
Dialogues, which are not systematic treatises, but free 
conversations. His professed followers, the Academics 


Plat/y-¢ee/li-an, a. 


Plat/y-eri/nite, a. 





Plit/y-pits, n. 


Plat’/y-rhine, 


Plau/si-ble, a. 


or group of men, a platoon, from pelote, a ball 
formed of things wound round; Pr., Sp., & Pg. pe- 
lota, It. pillotta, L. Lat. pelota, pilota, from Lat. 
pila, a ball; Sp. peloton.) (Mil.) (a.) A small body 
of soldiers or musketeers, drawn out of a battalion 
of foot, when they form a hollow square, to strength- 
en the angles. [Obs.] (b.) In present usage, half 
of a company. 


Plat/ter,n. [Probably from O. Fr. platel, N. Fr. 


plateau. See PLATEAU.) 

1. A large, shallow dish, for holding the provis- 
ions of a table. 
_ 2. [See PLAT.] One who plats or forms by weay- 
ing. 


Plat’/ter-fa¢ed (-fist), a. Having a broad face. 
Plat/ting, n. 


Slips of bast, cane, straw, and the 
like, woven or plaited for making into hats, &c. 


Pla-ti/rus,n. (Gr. aris, broad, and ovpa, tail.] 


(Zodl.) A genus of marine serpents having a flat- 
tened tail. Baird. 


Plat/y, a. Like plates; consisting of plates. 
Plat/y-céph/a-lois, a. 


Gr. tAaTvs, broad, and 
kedady, head.] Broad-headed. 
[Gr. dards, flat, and kotdos, 
hollow.] Flat at the front end and concave at the 
hinder, as the vertebra of the extinct cetiosaurs. 
Dana. 
Gr. wAards, flat, and xpivov, 
lily.] (Paleon.) A kind of encrinite, the body of 
which is stout, and made up of a few large plates. 
It is confined mostly to the sub-carboniferous lime- 
stone in geology. Dana. 


Plat/y-pod, n. [Gr. r\aris, broad, and mods, ro- 


66s, foot.) (Zodl.) An animal having broad feet, 


fer: tAaTvSs, 
at, broad, and 
movs, foot.] (Zo- 
ol.) The same 
as ORNITHO- 
RHYNCHUS. See 
ORNITHORHYN- 
CHUS. 


n. [Gr. mAarovs, 
broad, and pis 
pw6s, nose.] ~ 
(Zo6l.) One of 
a group of mon- 
keys, character- 
ized by having a round head and wide nostrils. See 
MONKEY. 








Platy pus (Ornithorhynchus paradoxus). 


Plaud/it, n. [From Lat. plaudite, do ye praise, a de- 


mand of applause by players when they left the 
stage, from plaudere, to clap applause, to applaud, 
praise.] A mark or expression of applause; praise 
bestowed. 

The plaudits on which it lives are as welcome when shouted 
by the most ignoble as when uttered by the wise. J. Taylor. 

Syn.— Acclamation; shouting; applause; encomium; 
commendation; approbation. 


Plaud/it-o-ry, a. Applauding; commending. 
Plau/si-bil/i-ty, n. aoe plausibilité, It. plausibi- 


lita, Sp. plausibilidad.] The state of being plau- 
sible; pretext; speciousness. Swift. 


To give any plausibility to a scheme of perpetual peace, war 
must have already become rare. De Quincey. 


[Fr. & Sp. plausible, It. plausibile, 
Lat. plausibilis, from plaudere, plawsum, to ap- 
laud. 
ns a Gpable of being applauded; fitted to gain fa- 
vor or approbation; hence, superficially pleasing; 
apparently right; specious; popular; as, a plawsible 
argument; a plausible pretext; a plausible doctrine. 
2. Using specious arguments or discourse; as, a 
plausible man. 


Syn.—PLavsisix, Srecious. Both these words have 
abad sense. Plausible denotes that which seems to sat- 
isfy the ear, and yet leaves distrust in the judgment. 
Specious describes that which carries a fair appearance 
to the eye, and yet may cover something false. Many 
plausible arguments and specious pretenses have been 
brought forward to defend the cause or wickedness. ‘‘ An 
excuse is plausible when the well-connected narrative of 
the maker impresses a belief of its justice; it is specious 
when its fallacy is easily discernible through the thin 
guise it wears.” Crabb. ‘* Inthis superficial way, indeed, 
the mind is capable of more variety of plausible talk, but 
# is not enlarged as it should be in its knowledge.” Locke. 
“he guardian directs one of his pupils to think with the 
wise, but speak with the vulgar. ‘This is a precept spe- 
cious enough, but not always practicable.” Johnson. 


Play, v. t. 


frolic; to engage in some exercise for the sake of 
amusement, 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? Pope. 
2. To act with levity or thoughtlessness; to trifle, 


Men are apt to pe with their healths and their lives as they 
do with their clothes. Sir W. Temple. 


3. To contend in a game; hence, sometimes, to 
gamble. 
4. To practice a trick or deception. 
His mother played false with a smith. Shak. 
5. To perform on an instrument of music; as, to 
play on a flute, a violin, or a harpsichord. 
Play, my friend, and charm the charmer. Granville. 
6. To move in any manner; especially, to move 
with alternate or reciprocating motion; to operate ; 
to act; as, the engines play against a fire. 
The heart beats, the blood circulates, the lungs play. Cheyne. 
7. To move irregularly ; to wanton. 
Even as the waving sedges play with wind. Shak, 


The setting sun 
Plays on their shining arms and burnished helmets. Addison. 


All fame is foreign but of true desert, 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart. Pope. 
8. To acta part upon the stage; to personate a 
character. 
A lord will hear you play to-night. Shak. 
Courts are theaters where some men play. Donne. 
To play upon. (a.) To make sport of; to deceive. 
Art thou alive, 
Or is it fancy plays upon our eyesight? Shak. 
(0.) To use in a droll manner; to give a droll expression 
or application to. 
1. To put in action or motion; as, to 
play cannon or a fire-engine. 
First Peace and Silence all disputes control, 
Then Order plays the soul. Herbert. 
2. To perform music upon; as, to play the flute 
or the organ. 
3. To bring into sportive or wanton action, 
Nature here 
‘Wantoned, as in her prime, and played at will 
Her virgin fancies. Hilton. 
4. To act or perform by representing a character ; 
as, to playa comedy; to play the part of King Lear; 
also, to act in or like, as a character of some general 
sort; as, to play the fool; to play the man; to play 
the woman. 
Thou canst play the rational ifthou wilt. JV. Scott. 
5. To perform in contest for amusement or for a 
prize; as, to play a game at whist. 
To play off, to display; to show; to put in exercise; 
as, to play off tricks. 


Play, n. 1. Any exercise or series of actions in- 


tended for pleasure, amusement, or diversion, as at 
cricket or quoit, or at blind-man’s-buff; a game. 
“ John naturally loved rough play.” Arbuthnot. 

2. Amusement; sport; frolic; gambols. ‘‘Two 
gentle fawns at play.” Milton. 

The act or practice of contending for victory, 

for amusement, or for a prize, as at dice, cards, or 
billiards, or other games; gaming. 

4. Practice in any contest; as, sword-play. 

He was resolved not to speak distinctly, knowing his best 
play to be in the dark. Tillotson. 

5. Action; use; employment; manner of dealing ; 
as, fair play; foul play. ‘‘ But justifies the next 
who comes in play.” Dryden. 

6. A dramatic composition; acomedy or tragedy ; 
a composition in which characters are represented 
by dialogue and action. 

A play ought to be a just image of human nature. Dryden. 


7. The representation or exhibition of a comedy 
or tragedy; as, to be at the play; he attends every 
play. 

8. Performance on an instrument of music. 

9. Motion; movement, regular or irregular; as, 
the play of a wheel or piston; hence, also, room for 
motion; free and easy action. 


Yet to give them play, front and rear, it shall be my task to 
prove that episcopacy ...is not only agreeable, but tending to 


the destruction of monarchy. Milton. 
The joints are let exactly into one another, that they have 
no play between them. Moxon. 


10. Hence, liberty of acting; room for enlarge- 
ment or display; scope; as, to give full play to 
mirth. 

Play of colors, an appearance of several prismatic col- 
ors in rapid succession on turning an object, as a dia- 
mond. Dana.— To hold in play, to keep occupied. 

I, with two more to help me, 


Will hold the foe in play. Macaulay. 


and the New Platonists, differed considerably from him, | Plau/si-ble-ize, v.¢. To render plausible. [ Obs. 
yet are called Platonists. Murdock. and rare. | be ; Fuller, Pliy’-iet/or, n. One who acts, or performs a part 
2. An elevated rational and ethical conception of | Plau/si-ble-ness, nm. The state of being plausible.| jn ‘a drama; a player; an actor. 

the laws and forces of the universe; sometimes, | Plau/si-bly, adv. Ina plausible manner. Play/’-bill, n. A printed advertisement of a play, 

imaginative or fantastic philosophical notions. They could talk plausibly about what they did not under-| _ with the parts assigned to the actors. : 
Pla/to-nist (Synop., § 130), x. One who professes | stand. Collier. | Play’=-book, n. A book of dramatic compositions. 

to be a follower of Plato, and to philosophize as he | Plau/sive, a. [Lat. plaudere, plausum, to applaud, | Play’-day, 7. A day given to play or diversion; a — 

did. Hammond. See supra. |] day exempt from work. Swift. 
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PLAY-DEBT 
Pliy’-débt (pla/dtt), n. A debt contracted by 
gaming. Arbuthnot. 


Pliy’er, n. [A-S. plegere.] One who plays; as, 
(a.) An actor of dramatic scenes; one whose occu- 
pation is to imitate characters on the stage. 

All the world’s a stage, and all the men and women merel 
players. Shak. 
(b.) Amimic. Dryden. (c.) One who performs on 
an instrument of music. (d.) A gamester. 

Play/fél-low, n. A companion in amusements or 
sports; a playmate. 

Play/fére, n. [From play and fere. See aE 
A playfellow. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

Play’ful, a. 1. Sportive; given to levity; as, a 
playful child, Spectator. 

2. Indulging a sportive fancy ; as, a playful genius. 

Play’ful-ly, adv. Ina playful manner. 

Play/ful-ness, n. The state of being playful. 

Play’-game, 7. Play of children, Locke. 

Plaiy’-g0/er, n. One who frequents plays. — 

Play’-gd/ing, a. Frequenting the exhibitions of 
the stage. 

Pine ours. n. [A-S. pleghtis.] A house appro- 
priated to the exhibition of dramatic compositions ; 
a theater. 

Play/ing-eiird, n. One ofa set of fifty two cards, 
made in four suits of thirteen each, bearing painted 
figures and devices, and used in playing games, 

Play/less, a. Without play; not playing. Coleridge. 

Pliy’/mate, n. A playfellow; a companion in di- 
versions. 

Play’-pléas/ure (pla’/plézh/ur), mn. Idle amuse- 
ment. [0bs.] Bacon. 

Play’some (pla/sum), @. Playful; wanton. [2are.] 

et cous mn. Playfulness; wantonness. 

Rare. 
playing, nN. 
a child’s toy. 

A child knows his nurse, and by degrees the playthings of a 
little more advanced age. Locke. 

Play’/wright (-rit), n. A maker of plays. ‘‘The 
coarse caricatures of modern playwrights.” Jeffreys. 

Pléa, n. [O. Eng. plead, pleid, Norm. Fr. plait, 
plaid, pleit, plet, O. Fr. plait, plaid, piet, ploit, 
plaiz, ples, Pr. plait, plag, Sp. pleito, Pg. pleito, 
preito, It. piato, L. Lat. plaitwm, placitum, from 
Lat. placitwm, that which is pleasing, an opinion, 
sentiment, from placere, to please. ] 

1. (Law.) That which is alleged by a party in 
support of his cause; in a stricter sense, an allega- 
tion of fact in a cause, as distinguished from a de- 
murrer; ina still more limited sense, and in modern 
practice, the defendant’s answer to the plaintiff’s 
declaration and demand. That which the plaintiff 
alleges in his declaration is answered and repelled 
or justified by the defendant’s plea. In chancery 
practice, a plea is a special answer showing or rely- 
ing upon one or more things as a cause why the suit 
should be either dismissed, delayed, or barred. 

Bouvier. 

2. A cause in court; a lawsuit, or a criminal pro- 
cess; as, the Court of Common Pleas. 

The Supreme Judicial Court shall have cognizance of pleas 
real, personal, and mixed. Laws of Mass. 

3. That which is alleged in defense or justifica- 
tion; an excuse; an apology; as, the tyrant’s plea. 

When such occasions are, 
No plea must serve; ’tis cruelty to spare. 

4. Urgent prayer or entreaty. 

Pleas of the crown (Eng. Law.), criminal actions. 


Pléach (plech), v.¢. (imp. & p. p. PLEACHED(plécht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PLEACHING.| [Fr. plisser, from Lat. 
plicare, plicitum, to fold, lay or wind together.] 
ae rhe by interweaving, as branches of trees; to 
plash, 


Any thing that serves to amuse; 


Denham. 


Round thee blow, self-pleached deep, 
Bramble roses, faint and pale. Tennyson. 
Pléad (pléd),v. 7. [imp. & p. p. PLEADED (PLEAD, 
or PLED, is sometimes improperly used for tne imp. 
&p. p.); p. pr. & vb. n. PLEADING.| ([Fr. plaider, 
O. Fr. plaidier, plaidoier, Pr. plaideiar, Sp. plei- 
tear, Pg. preitejar, It. piatire, piateggiare, L. Lat, 
placitare, from placitum. See PLEA. 

1. To argue in support of a claim, or in defense 
against the claim of another; to urge reasons for or 
against a thing; to attempt to persuade one by ar- 
gument or supplication; as, to plead for the life of 
a criminal; to plead in his favor; to plead witha 
judge or with a father. 

Since you can love, and yet your error see, 
The same resistless power may plead for me. Dryden. 

2. (Law.) To present an answer, by allegation of 
fact, to the declaration of a plaintiff; to deny the 
plaintiff’s declaration and demand, or to allege facts 
which show that he ought not to recover in the suit; 
in a less strict sense; to make an allegation of fact 
in a cause; to carry on the allegations of the respec- 
tive parties in a cause; to carry on a suit or plea. 

Blackstone. Burrill. Stephen. 

Pléad, v. t. 1. To allege or adduce in proof, sup- 

port, or vindication; to offer in excuse; as, the law 

of nations may be pleaded in favor of the rights of 
embassadors. 

I will neither plead my age nor sickness in excuse of faults. 

Dryden, 

2. To discuss, defend, and attempt to maintain by 

arguments or reasons offered to a tribunal or person 
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who has the power of determining; to argue at the 
bar; as, to plead a cause before a court or jury. 

&2 In this sense, argue is more generally used by 
lawyers. 

3. To allege and offer in a legal plea or defense, 
or for repelling ademand in law; as, to plead usury ; 
to plead a statute of limitations. Kent. 

Pléad/a-ble,a. Capable of being pleaded; capable 
of being alleged in proof, defense, or vindication ; 
as, a right or privilege pleadable at law. Dryden. 

Pléad’er, n. (Fr. plaideur.] One who pleads; 
especially, a lawyer who makes a plea in a court of 
justice. 

So fair a pleader any cause may gain. Dryden. 

Pléad/ing-ly, adv. Ina pleading manner; by sup- 
plication. 

Pléad/ings,n. pl. (Law.) The mutual altercations 
between the plaintiff and defendant, or written 
statements of the parties in support of their claims, 
proceeding from the declaration of the plaintiff, 
until issue is joined, and the question made to rest 
on some single point. Blackstone. 

Pléas’an¢e (pléz/ans), n. [Fr. plaisance, Pr. pla- 
zensa, It. piacenza. See infra.| The state of being 
pleasant; that which gives pleasure; pleasantry ; 
gayety; merriment. ‘To whom he might disclose 
his witless pleasance.”” Spenser. ‘To take of pleas- 
ance each his secret share.” Byron. 

Hence through the garden I was drawn, 
A realm of pleasance. Tennyson. 

Pléas/ant (pléz/ant), a. [Fr. plaisant, Pr. plazen, 
It. piacente. See PLEASE.] 

1. Fitted to please; grateful to the mind or to the 
senses; agreeable. 

How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity! Ps. cxxxiii. 1. 

2. Cheerful; enlivening; as, pleasant society or 
company; gay; lively; humorous; sportive; as, a 
pleasant fellow; giving pleasure; gratifying. 

3. Trifling; adapted rather to mirth than use. 

We had an abundance of pleasant adventures with the wild 
creatures. De Foe. 

Syn.—Pleasing ; gratifying; agreeable; cheerful ; 
good-humored; enlivening; gay; lively; merry; sport- 
ive; humorous; jocose; amusing; witty. — PLEASANT, 
PLEASING, AGREEABLE. Pleasant is more particularly 
applied to things in the concrete; as, pleasant weather; a 
pleasant day, ride, situation, &c. A late English writer 
says. “‘It was formerly used to describe merry and play- 
ful conversation, or a jocose and lively person, but is now 
in a great measure withdrawn from persons and applied 
to things.” When we apply pleasing to things, it is usu- 
ally in their abstract relations; as, a pleasing variety, 
interchange, &c. In respect to persons, pleasing is gen- 
erally used to describe personal qualities; as, a pleasing 
address, countenance, &c. Agreeable is more used of 
social qualities and relations; as, an agreeable conversa- 
tion, agreeable society, &c. These distinctions, however, 
are not in all cases very accurately observed. 


Pléas’ant, n. One who utters pleasantries; a buf- 


foon. [ Obs. 

Pléas’/ant-ly (pléz/ant-ly), adv. In a pleasant 
manner. 

Pléas/ant-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
pleasant. 


Pléas/ant-ry,n. [Fr. plaisanterie, It. piacenteria. 
See supra. 

1. Any thing which promotes pleasure or good 
humor; gayety; merriment. 

The harshness of reasoning is not a little softened and 
smoothed by the infusions of mirth and pleasantry. Addison. 

2. That which promotes or indicates vivacity ; 
gentle raillery; liveliness; especially, a sprightly 
saying; lively talk; effusionof humor. ‘ The keen 
observation and ironical pleasantry of a finished 
man of the world.” Macaulay. 

The grave abound in pleasantries, the dull in repartees and 
points of wit. Addison. 

Fong ADtCe ne aes (-ttingd), a. Having pleasing 
speech. 

Please (pléz), v.t. [imp. & p. p. PLEASED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PLEASING.] [O. Eng. plesen, plese, O. Fr. 
plaisir, pleisir, plasir, plesir, plaire, pleire, plere, 
N. Fr. plaire, Pr. plazer, Sp. placer, Pg. prazer, It. 
piacere, Lat. placere.] 

1. To excite agreeable sensations or emotions in; 
to gratify; to make glad; as, to please the taste; to 
please the mind. 

2. To satisfy; to content. 

What next I bring shall please 
Thy wish exactly to thy heart’s desire. « Milton. 

To be pleased in or with, to approve; to have compla- 
cency in. — Jo be pleased to do a thing, to take pleasure 
in doing it; to have the complaisance to do it. 

Many of our most skillful painters were pleased to recom- 
mend this author to me. Dryden. 

Pléase, v.i. To be pleased; to like; to choose; to 
prefer ; to comply ; —in entreaty or courtesy, please, 
and please you. 

Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 


Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. Pope. 
Please you, lords, 
In sight of both our battles we may meet. Shak. 


The first words that I learned were to express my desire that 

he would please to give me my liberty. d Swift. 

Pléas’/ed-ly, adv. Inapleased manner. Feltham. 
Pléas’ed-ness, n. The state of being pleased. 

Pléase’man, n. An officious person who courts 

favor servilely; a pickthank. [Obs.] Shak. 


a 


PLECTOGNATHOUS 


Pléas’er, 7. One who pleases or gratifies. © 
Pléas/ing, a. Giving pleasure or satisfaction ; 
agreeable to the senses or to the mind; gratifying; 
agreeable; delightful; as, a pleasing prospect; a 
pleasing reflection; pleasing manners. ce 
Syn.—Nice; agreeable; gratifying; pleasant; grate- 
ful ; pleasurable; acceptable. See Nick, also PLEASANT. 
Pléas/ing-ly, adv. Ina pleasing manner. Dryden. 
Pléas/ing-ness,n. The quality of giving pleasure. 
Pléas/ur-a-ble (plézh/ur-a-bl), a. [From pleasure. ] 
1. Pleasing; giving pleasure; affording gratifi- 
cation. 


Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well as pleasura- 
ble. Bacon. 


[ Obs.] 


B. Jonson. 


2. Sportive; jocose; full of pleasantry. 
O, sir, you are very pleasurable. 
Pléas/ur-a-ble-mess, n. The quality of being 
pleasurable. Feltham. 
Pléas/ur-a-bly, adv. In a pleasurable manner. 
Pléas/ure (plézh/ur), n. [O. Fr. plaisir, pleisir, 
plasir, plesir, N. Fr. plaisir, Pr. plazer, Sp. placer, 
Pg. prazer, It. piacere. See PLEASE.] 

1. The gratification of the senses or of the mind; 
agreeable sensations or emotions; the excitement, 
relish, or happiness produced by enjoyment or the 
expectation of good; — opposed to pain. ‘‘ Lovers 
of pleasures more than lovers of God.” 2 Tim, iii. 4. 

Pleasure consists in the harmony between the specifie ex- 
citability of a living creature and the exciting causes corre- 
spondent thereto. Coleridge. 

2. Frivolous or dissipating enjoyment; some- 
times, sensual or sexual gratification, 

3. What the will dictates or prefers; will; choice; 
purpose; intention; command. 


Cyrus, he is my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleas- 
re. Is. Xliv. 28, 
My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure. 

Js, xvi. 10. 
your love do not persuade you to 
Shak. 


‘“* Haste thee 


uUu 


Use your pleasure; if 
come, let not my letter. 

4. That which pleases; a fayor. 
straight to do me once a pleasure.” Shak. 

Festus, willing to do the Jews a pleasure. Acts xxv. 9. 

(=> Pleasure is sometimes used in the formation of 
self-explaining compounds; as, pleasure-carriage, pleas- 
wre-house, pleasure-train, pleaswre-walk, and the like. 

Syn.— Enjoyment ; satisfaction ; comfort ; solace ; 
joy; gladness; delight; will; choice; preference; pur- 
pose; intention; command. 

Pléas/ure (plézh/ur), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. PLEAS- 
URED; p. pr. & vb. n. PLEASURING J To give or 
afford pleasure to; to please; to gratify. [R.] Shak. 

Pléas’ure (plézh/ur), v. i. To take pleasure; to 
seek or pursue pleasure; to go out for pleasure; 
as, to go pleasuring. [Rare.] 

Pléas/ure-bdat (plézh/ur-), n. 
ated to sailing for amusement. 

Pléas/ure-ful (plézh/ur-fyl), a. Pleasant; agreea- 
ble. [Rare.] Abbot. 

Pléas’ure-ground (plézh/ur-), n. Ground laid 
out in an ornamental manner, and appropriated to 
pleasure or amusement. Graves. 

Pléas/ur-ist (plézh/ur-ist), nm. A person devoted to 
worldly pleasure. [Rare.] Browne. 

Pléat, v. ¢. To plait or double in narrow folds. 
See PLAIT. 

Ple-bé/ian (ple-bé/yan), a. [Fr. plébéien, Sp. ple- 
beyo, It. plebejo, plebeo, Lat. plebeius, from plebs, 
plebis, the common people.] Pertaining to, or con- 
sisting of, the common people; vulgar; as, plebeian 
minds; plebeian sports; a plebeian throng. 

Ple-b@/ian (ple-be/yan), m. One of the common 
people or lower ranks of men ; — usually applied to 
the common people of ancient Rome. Swift, 

Ple-bé@/iange, n. [From plebeian.] The common 
people. [Obs.] 

Ple-bé@/ian-ism, n. 
duct of plebeians. 

Ple-bé/ian-ize (ple-be/yan-iz), v.t. [imp. & p. p. 
PLEBEIANIZED; p. pr. & vb. 2. PLEBEIANIZING. ] 
To make common or vulgar. 

Ple-bie’o-list,. [Lat. plebs, common people, and 
colere, to cultivate.] One who flatters the common 
people. [fare.] 

Pléb/ifi-ea’/tion, n. [Lat. plebs, common people, 
and facere, to make.] The act of rendering com- 
mon; deterioration by vulgarity. [Rare] 

You begin with the attempt to popularize learning and phi- 
losophy; but you will end in the plebijication of knowledge. 

Coleridge. 

[See infra.] A plebiscitum, See 


A boat appropri- 


[Fr. plébéianisme.] The con- 


Ple-bis’cit, n. 
PLEBISCITUM. 

Ple'bis-ci!tum,n. [Lat., from plebs, plebis, com- 
mon people, and scitwm, decree.) (Rom. Antiq.) 
A law enacted by the common people, under the 
superintendence of the tribune or some subordinate 
plebeian magistrate, without the intervention of the 
senate. Brande. 

Plée/tog-nithes,) 7. pl. [N. Lat., Fr. plectog- 

Plee-tig'na-tht,§ nathes, from Gr. Tcxrés, 
twisted, from méxewv, to plait, twist, and yvaSos, 
jaw.] (Jchth.) An order of fishes having the max- , 
illary bones stiffly adhering to the sides of the inter- 
maxillaries, which alone form the jaws, as the file- 
fish. [Written also plectognaths.] 





Plée/tog-niaith’ie, Ja. (Ichth.) Of, or pertain- 
Plee-téze’/na-thois, ing to, the plectognathi. 
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PLECTRUM 


Pléeltrum,n, (Lat., from Gr. z\jxrpov, any thing 
to strike with, from rAjacei, to Pract 

1. A small instrument, commonly of ivory, used 
by the ancients in playing upon the lyre. 

2. (Anat.) (a.) The styloid process of the tem- 
poral bone. (b.) The uvula. (c.) The tongue. 

Pléd, imp. & p.p. of plead ;— sometimes erroneously 

used instead of pleaded. See PLEAD. 

Plédge (pltj), n. [O. Fr. plege, pleige, pledge, 
a? Pr. plieu, pleya, O. It. pieggio, pieggeria, 

. L. Lat. plegium, plivium, O. Fr. & Pr. plevir, to 
bail, guaranty, L. Lat. plegiare, plegire, plevire, 

_ plivire, plevissare, probably from Lat. prebere, to 
proffer, offer (sc. idem), trust, a promise of secu- 
rity. Cf. PLEVIN.] 

i. Something put in pawn; personal property 
delivered to, or deposited with, another as a secu- 
rity for a debt or engagement; the contract created 
between the debtor and creditor by a thing being 
80 delivered or deposited, forming a species of bail- 
ment; a pawn; a gage. 

(= Pledge is ordinarily confined to personal property ; 
the title or ownership does not pass by it; possession is 
essential to it. In all these points it differs from a mort- 
gage [see MorTGAGE]; and in the last, from the hypothe- 
ca of the Roman law. See Hyporueca. Story. Kent. 

2. Any thing given or considered as a security 
for the performance of an act; as, aman gives his 
word or makes a promise to another, which is re- 
ceived as a pledge for fulfillment; the mutual affec- 
tion of husband and wife is a pledge for the faithful 
performance of the marriage covenant; mutual in- 
terest is the best pledge for the Pe of 
treaties. ‘‘ Their liveliest pledge of hope.” - Afilton. 

3. A surety; a hostage. “I am Grumio’s 
pledge.” Shak. 

4. (Former Eng. Law.) A person who undertook 
or became responsible for another; a bail; a 
surety. 

5. The wishing of health to another. ‘‘ Suppose 
that you winked at our friends drinking these 
pledges.” W. Scott, 

Dead pledge [Lat. mortuum vadium] (Law), a mort- 
gage. See MortGacr. — Living pledge (Lat. vivum va- 
dium) (Law), the conveyance of an estate to another for 
money borrowed, to be held by him until payment out of 
the rents and profits. — To hold in pledge, to keep as se- 
curity. — To put in pledge, to pawn. 

Syn.— See Earnest. 

Plédge, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PLEDGED; p. pr. & vb, 
N. PLEDGING.| [O. Fr. pleiger, to give security. 
See supra.] 

1, To deposit in pawn; to deposit or leave as 
security; to give as a warrant. 

2. To secure bya pledge, [Obs.] 

I accept her, 
And here, to pledge my vow, I give my hand. Shak. 

3. To engage for by promise or declaration; as, 
to pledge the performance of a thing. 

. To invite, as another person, to drink, by 
drinking of the cup first, and then handing it to the 
other, as a pledge of good will and kindness; 
hence, to drink the health of. 

Pledge me, my friend, and drink till thou be’st wise. Cowley. 

Pledg-ee’,n. The person to whom any thing is 
pledged. 

Pledge/less, a. Having or receiving no pledge. 

Pledge-6r’,n. (Zaw.) One who pledges; a pledger; 
— opposed to pledgee. 

Plédg’er, n. One who pledges. 

Plédg’er-y,n. [O.Fr. pleigerie, It. pieggeria, L. 
Lat, pleiaria, Seesupra.] A pledging; suretyship. 


Obs. 

eleagiet, n. [Probably from pledge, to secure; but 
ef, also Prov. Eng. pledget, a small plug.) (Swrg.) 
A compress, or small, flat tent of lint, laid over a 
wound to imbibe the matter discharged and keep it 
clean, 

Plé/iad (plé/yad), nm. One of the Pleiades. 

Plé@/ia-dés (ple/ya-déz), n. pl. [Lat. Pleiades, Gr. 
Ti\erddes, from mdety, to sail, as the rising of the 
seven stars indicated the time of safe navigation. ] 

. (Gr. & Rom. Myth.) The seven daughters of 
Atlas and the nymph Pleione, fabled to have been 
made, by Jupiter, a constellation in the sky. 

2. (Astron.) A group of seven small stars situ- 
ated in the neck of the constellation Taurus, regard- 
ed by Miidler as the central group of the system 
of the Milky Way. 

{27 Only six of these stars are visible to the naked 
eye; and the ancients supposed that the seventh con- 
cealed herself, out of shame for having bestowed her love 
upon a mere mortal, Sisyphus, while her sisters were the 
favorites of divine personages. — Alcyone, the brightest 
of the Pleiades, a star of the third magnitude, is consid- 
ered to occupy the apparent position of the central point 
round which our universe of fixed stars is revolving. 

Plei/o-céne, a, The same as PLIOCENE, q. v. 
Plei/o-sawrus,n. The same as PLIOSAURUS, q.V. 
Pleis’to-céne, a. (Gr. tAsicros, most, and Kawvés, 
new.] (Geol.) Pertaining to the epoch or to the de- 
posits following the tertiary, and immediately pre- 
ceding man; quaternary ;— often used as a noun, 
Plé/nal, a. [Lat. plenus, full. Cf. PLENARY.] Full. 


[oe] Beaumont. 
Plé/na-ri-ly, adv. [From plenary.| In a plenary 
manner; fully; completely. Ayliffe. 


Plé/na-ri-ness,. The state of being plenary. 
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Plén/ar-ty, n. [See infra.] The state of a bene- 
fice when occupied. Blackstone. 
Plé/na-ry (Synop., § 130),a. [L. Lat. plenarius, 
from Lat. plenus, full, from plere, to fill; It. plena- 
rio, Fr. plénier, pleniere, Pr. plenier, plener, O. Sp. 
plenero, N. Sp. llenero.] Full; entire; complete; 
as, a plenary license; plenary consent; plenary 
indulgence. 
Plenary indulgence (Rom. Cath. Church), an entire 
remission of penalties due to all sins. — Plenary inspira- 
tion, inspiration in which there is no mixture whatever 


of error. 

Plé/na-ry,n. Decisive procedure. [Obs.] Ayliffe. 

Pléne, a. [Lat. plenws, full.]} Full; complete; 
plenary. [Obs.] 

Plé/ni-eorn, n. [Lat. plenus, full, and cornu, 
ant (Zeél.) A ruminant quadruped, having 
solid horns, as the deer. Brande. 

Plén/i-li/na-ry, a. Relating to the full moon. 
{ Obs.] Browne. 


Plén/i-liine, n. [Lat. plenilunium, from plenus 
full, and lwna, the moon; It. & Sp. plenilunio.} 
The full moon. [Obs.] B, Jonson. 

Ple-nip/o-ten¢ge, |. [Sp. plenipotencia, It. ple- 

Ple-nip/o-ten-¢y,} nipotenza.] The state of being 
plenipotent. 

Ple-nip’o-tent, a. [Lat. plenus, full, and potens, 
potent.] Possessing full power. Milton. 

Plén/i-po-tén’ti-a-ry (-shi-a-, 95), n. [L. Lat. 
plenipotentiarius, Fr. plénipotentiaire, Sp. plenipo- 
tenciario, It. plenipotenziario.] A person invested 
with full power to transact any business; especially 
an embassador or envoy to a foreign court fur- 
nished with full power to negotiate a treaty, or to 
transact other business, 

Plén/i-po-tén/ti-a-ry, a. Containing full power; 
as, plenipotentiary license or authority. 

Plén/ish, v. 7. ee REPLENISH. | 

1. To replenish. [Obs.] 

2. To supply, asa house, with furniture; to pro- 
vide furniture for; to furnish. [Scot.] 

Plén/ish-ing, n. The furnishing or furniture of a 
house. [Scot.] WV. Scott. 

Plé@/nist,n. [Fr. pléniste, from Lat. plenus, full.] 
One who maintains that all space is full of matter. 

Plén/i-taide (30), . [Lat. plenitudo, from plenus, 
full; Fr. plénitude, Sp. plenitud, It. plenitudine.] 

1. The state of being full or complete; fullness; 
completeness; abundance ; greatness; as, the pleni- 
tude of space. 

2. Redundancy of blood and humors in the ani- 
mal bodies; animal fullness; repletion. 

Plén/i-ti-di-na/ri-an, 2. Aplenist. See PLENIST. 

Plén/i-tii/di-ma-ry, a, Having plenitude; full; 
complete; entire; thorough. 

Plén/te-otis (Synop., § 180), a. [From plenty.] 

1. Containing plenty; abundant; copious; plen- 
tiful; sufficient for every purpose; as, a plenteous 
supply of provisions; a plenteous crop. 

2. Having plenty; well provided for; rich. 

Syn.—Ample ; plentiful; copious ; abundant; full; 
fruitful. See AMPLE. 

Plén/te-ois-ly, adv. Ina plenteous manner. 

Plén’te-otis-ness,n. The state of being plenteous; 
abundance. 

Plén/ti-ful,a. [From plenty.] 

1. Containing plenty; copious; abundant; ade- 
quate to every purpose; as, a plentiful crop of 
grain; a plentiful harvest; a plentiful supply of 
water; a plentiful fortune. 

2. Yielding abundant crops; affording ample 
supply; fruitful; as, a plentiful year. 

Syn.—Copious; plenteous; ample; exuberant; fruit- 
ful. 

Plén/ti-ful-ly, adv. Ina plentifulmanner; abun- 
dantly ; copiously. 

Plén/ti-ful-mess, 7. The state or quality of being 
plentiful; abundance; copiousness. 

Plén/ty,n. [O. Eng. plentee, plente, O. Fr. plenté, 
planté, plentet, planteit, Pr. plentat, plantat, plene- 
tat, Lat. plenitas, from plenus, full.] 

1. Full or adequate supply; enough and to spare; 
abundance; copiousness; as, we havea plenty of 
corn for bread, ‘‘ Promising Britain peace and 


plenty.” Shak. 
2. Fruitfulness. [ Poet.] 
The teeming clouds 
Descend in gladsome plenty o’er the world. Thomson. 
Syn.— Abundance, exuberance. See ABUNDANCE. 


Plén/ty, a. Plentiful; abundant; copious. “If 
reasons were as plenty as blackberries.” Shak. 
They seem formed for those countries where shrubs are 
plenty and water scarce. Goldsmith. 
(> This word is found in reputable writers of former 
times, but its use is now chiefly colloquial, and it is 
deemed inelegant. 
Pl@'nume,n. [Lat., from plenus, full.] Fullness 
of matter in space ; — opposed to vacuum. 
Plé/my-tide,;n. [Lat. plenus, full, and Eng. tide.) 
A full tide. [Obs.] Greene. 
Plé/o-ehrd/ie, a. [See infra.] Having the prop- 
erty of pleochroism. Dana. 
Ple-6eh/ro-ism, . [Gr. rAciwy, more, and xpord 
or xpopa, color of the surface.] The property pos- 
sessed by some bodies, especially crystals, of pre- 
senting different colors, when viewed in the direc- 
tion of different axes. Haidinger. 
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Ple-b¢eh/ro-mit/ie, a. Having pleochroism. 

Plé/o-ehr0d/ma-tigsm, n. Pleochroism. 

Ple-d¢eh/ro-otis, a. Having the property of pleoeh 
roism; pleochroic. 

Plé/o-mor’phism, 7. [Gr. rAciov, more, and popoi, 
form.] The property of crystallizing under two or 
more distinct fundamental forms, called dimor- 
phism when there are two forms, and trimorphism 
when there are three forms; — said of various sub- 
stances, as carbon, which occurs in octahedral and 
related forms in the diamond, and in hexagonal 
prisms in graphite. Dana. 

Plé/o-mor’phots, a, Having the property of 
pleomorphism, 

Plé/o-nasm, 2. [Fr. pléonasme, Pr. pleonasme, Sp., 
Pg., & It. pleonasmo, Lat. pleonasmus, Gr. m)e0- 
vaopos, from rAcovafeiv, to be more than enough, 
to abound, from z)éor, for 7Aetov, more, tAéos, full.] 
Redundancy of words in speaking or writing; the 
use of more words, to express ideas, than are neces- 
sary. 

Plé/o-naste,n. [Fr. pléonaste, from Gr. iedvac- 
Tos, abundant, rich, from rAcovaierv, to abound. See 
supra.| (Min.) <A black variety of spinel. Dana. 


Plé/o-nas’/tie, a. [Fr. pléonastique, Gr. r\e0- 
Plé/o-nas’tie-al,} vacrixés.] Pertaining to pleo- 
nasm; partaking of pleonasm; redundant. 


Plé/o-nas/tie-al-ly, adv. Ina pleonastic manner, 

Ple-réph/o-ry, n. [Gr. rAnpodopia, from mdjpns, 
and gépetv, to bear.] Full persuasion or confidence. 
[ Obs.] Hail. 

Plésh,n. The same as PuLAsH. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Plé/si-o-m6r’phism, n. [Gr. 7Ancivs, near, and 
poodn, form.] The state of crystallized substances 
which nearly resemble each other in form, but still 
are different. 

Plé/si-o-mé6ér’photis, a. Nearly alike in form. 

Plé/si-o-saur, n. [See infra.] (Zodl.) An animal 
of the genus Plesiosaurus. 

Pilé/si-o-sau/rus,n. [Gr. Anois, near, and cadpos. 


lizard, Fr. plésiosawre.| (Paleon.) A genus of large 
extinct marine oe having the neck very long, 
nort. 


and the body and tails 
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Pléth’o-ra, n. [Gr. tAnSdpn and rAnSwpia, from 
mAnsev, to be or become full; Pr. pléthore. Cf. 
PLETHORY. ] 

1. Over-fullness; especially, fullness or excess of 
blood; repletion; the state of the vessels of the hu- 
man body when they are too full, or overloaded 
with fluids. Coxe. 

2. The state of’being over-full in any respect, 
morally or intellectually. 

He labors under a plethora of witand imagination. Jeffreys. 

Pléth/o-rét/ie, a. Having, or characterized by, 


plethora; plethoric. [Obs. Johnson. 
Ple-thér/ie, or Pléth/’o-rie (128), a. [Gr. rAn- 
Swptkés, Fr. pléthorique. See supra.] Evincing 


plethora either in a physical or a metaphorical 
sense. ‘‘Plethoric fullness of thought.” De Quincey. 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill. Goldsmith. 

We have some dozen of plethoric phrases about Aristotle. 


Sydney Smith. 

Ple-thdr/ie-al, a. Plethoric. pon 

Ple-thoér/ie-al-ly, adv. In a plethoric manner. 

Pléth’o-ry, n. Thesameas PLETHORA. Burke, 

Pléth’ron, \n. (Gr. rr\éSpov.]_ (Gr. Antiq.) A 

Plétth'rvum, long measure of 100 feet; also a 
square measure of 10,000 feet. 

Pleiwrda,n. (Gr. rrevpa, properly arib, the side; 
also, the membrane that lines the chest ; Fr. plevre.} 
(Anat.) The serous membrane which covers the 
inside of the thorax, and also invests the lungs. 

Pleii’/ral, a. Pertaining to the ribs, or the side of 
the body where they lie. Dunglison. 

Pleti-ral/Si-a, n. [Gr. mevpd, side, and adyos, 
pain.] (Med.) Pain in the side or region of the ribs, 

Pleiiri-sy, n. Fr. plurésie, Pr. & Sp. pleu- 
resia, It. plewrisia, Lat. plewrisis, pleuritis, Gr. 
mAcvpiris, 8C. vécos, from mdAevpa. See supra.] 
(Med.) An inflammation of the pleura, or mem- 
brane that covers the inside of the thorax, accom- 
panied with fever, pain, difficult respiration, and 
cough. 

Pleii/ri-sy-root, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Asclepias (A. tuberosa). Gray. 

Plet-rit’ie, 2: [Fr. pleurétique, Pr. plewretic, 

Pleti-rit/ie-al, Sp., Pg., & It., pleuritico, Lat. 
pleuriticus, Gr. mEvperikds.] 

1. Pertaining to pleurisy; as, plewritic symptoms 
or affections. 
2. Diseased with pleurisy. 

Plet-ré'tis,n. (Gr. rrevpires, from mevpéa, side.] 

(Med.) Inflammation of the pleura; pleurisy. 
Dunglison. 

Pleii/ro-pér/ip-neti/mo-ny, n. [Gr. m\cvpa, pleu- 
ra, wepi, and mvebpwr, pl. tvevpoves, lungs.] (Med.) 
The same as PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 2 

Pleii/ro-pneti-md/ni-A (-ni-md/ni-a), nm. [Gr. 
mAevpd, pleura, and zvedpoves, the lungs.] (A/ed.) 
Inflammatory disease of the pleura and lungs. 

Plév/in, n, (O. Fr. plevine, L. Lat. plevina, Pr. 
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plevi, plevit, plevizd. See PLEDGE.] A warrant of 
assurance. [Obs. 

Pléx/i-f6rm, a. [Fr. plexiforme, from Lat. plexus, 
atwining, twisting, braiding, from plectere, plecum, 
to twine, braid, and forma, form.] In the form of 
net-work; complicated. Quincy. 

Plex-im/e-ter, n. [Gr. rdfocerv, to strike, and 
pérpov, measure.] (Med.) The plate which is placed 
in contact with the body to receive the percussion 
in examination by auscultation. [Written also plea- 
ometer. | Dunglison. 

Pléx/iire (pléks'yur), n. [Eng. plexus, gq. v.] The 
act or process of weaving together; that which is 
woven together. 

Piltx/us,n. (Lat. See supra.) (Physiol.) Any net- 
work of vessels, nerves, or fibers. Coxe. 

Pleyt,n. (Naut.) A kind of ship. Simmonds. 

Pli/a-bil/ity, n. The quality of being pliable; 
flexibility. 

The mountaineers seemed to possess the pligbility of move 
ment fitted to execute military maneuvers, Ww 

Pli’a-ble, a. [Fr. pliable, from plier, to bend, tc 
fold, Pr. plegar, pleiar, Sp. plegar, Pg. pregar, It. 
piegare, Lat. plicare; Pr. plicable, Sp. plegable, Kt. 
pieghevole: Lat. plicatilis. See Piy.] 

1. Capable of being plied, turned, or beat; casy 
to be bent; readily yielding to pressure withoat 
rupture; flexible; as, willow is a pliable plant. 

2. Hence, flexible in disposition ; readily yielding 
to moral influence, arguments, persuasion, or dis- 
cipline; sometimes, in a bad sense, easily per- 
suaded or turned to the purpose of another; as, a 
pliable youth. 

Syn.—Pliant; flexible; supple; Jimber, 
Pli’a-ble-ness, n. Pliability; flexibility. 
Pli’a-bly, adv. Ina pliable manner. 

Pli/an-¢y, . The state of being pliant, ia a physi- 
cal or moral respect. 

Plifant,a. [Fr. pliant, p. pr.of pliev,to bend. See 
supra. 

1. Capable of plying or bending; easily bent; 
readily yielding to force or pressure without break- 
ing; flexible; flexile; lithe; limber; as, a pliant 
thread; pliant wax. 

2. Hence, readily or easily influenced to good or 
evil; easy to be persuaded; not firm. 


The will was then more ductile and pliant to right reason. 


South. 
Which I observing 
Took once a pliant hour, and found 
Good means to draw from her a prayer 
Of earnest heart. 

Pli/ant-ly, adv. In a pliant manner. 

Pli/ant-ness,n. The state of being pliant. Bacon. 

Plt'ed, n. [L. Lat., a fold, from Lat. plicare, to 
fold; Fr. plica, plique.] (Med.) A disease of the 
hair, peculiar to Poland and the neighboring coun- 
tries, in which it becomes twisted, interlaced, and 
agglutinated or matted together. Dunglison. 

Pli/eate, a. [ Lat. plicatus, p.p. 

Pli’ea-ted, of plicare, to fold. } 
(Bot.) Plaited; folded like a fan; 
as, a plicate leaf, 

Pli’eate-ly, adv. 
folded manner. 

Pli-ea’tion, n. [0O. Fr. plication, 
from Lat. plicare, to fold.] A fold- 
ing or fold. 

Plie/a-tiire (53), n. [Lat. plica- 
tura, from plicare, to fold; Sp. 
plegadura, It. piegatura.] A fold; 
a doubling. 

Pli¢/i-dén/tine, n. [Lat. plica, 
fold, and dens, dentis, tooth.] (Anat.) A modifica- 
tion of dentine, in which it appears folded upon a 
series of vertical plates radiating from the axis of 
the pulp, and which is accompanied by a fluted 
form of the exterior of the tooth. Brande. 

Plied (plid), imp. & p. p. of ply. See Pry. 

Pli/ers,n.pl. [From ply.] A kind fas 

Pli/form, a. [From ply, a fold, = 
and form.] Inthe form of a fold 
or doubling. Pennant. 
plihtan, to expose to danger, to pledge, Sw. be- 
pligta, to bind, forplikta, Dan. forpligte, D. ver- 
pligten, to oblige, engage, to impose a duty.] To 

) mee honor, word; —never applied to property or 
goods, 
Plight me the full assurance of your faith. Shak. 


of pinchers, by which any small 
Plight (plit), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ee 
expose to danger or risk; to pledge; to give as se- 
Plight (plit),v.¢. [Goth. faihtan, O.H. Ger. flehtan, 


Shak. 


In a plicate or 





Plicate Leaf. 


object may be seized and bent. 
PLIGHTED ; p. pr. & vb. 2. PLIGHTING.] [A-9. 
curity for the performance of some act; as, to plight 


vlehtan, N. H. Ger. jlechten, Lat. plectere.) To 
weave; to braid; to fold or intertwine. (ove) 
“‘Plighted clouds.” Milton. 


Plight (plit), mn. [A-S. pliht, danger, obligation, 
pledge, Sw. pligt, plikt, Dan. & D. pligt, Ger, pylicht, 
duty, O. H. Ger. phliht, care, mandate, M. H. Ger. 
phiht. See supra.) 

1. That which is exposed to risk; that which 
serves to plight or pledge; security; gage. ‘That 
Lord, whose hand must take my plight.” Shak. 

2. Exposed condition; risky or dangerous state. 
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Satan beheld their plight, S 
And to his mates thus in derision called. Milton. 
3. Condition; state, without any risk or exposure 
implied; as, in good plight. 
4. A net-work; an entanglement; a fold; rarely, 


a garment. ‘'Purfled upon with many a folded 
plight.” Spenser. 

Plight/er (plit/-), n. One who, or that which, 
plights. 


Plim,v.i. (Cf. plump, v.t., plump, a., O. Eng. plum.) 
To swell. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.) Grose. 
Plinth, n. [Gr. rdivSos, a brick or tile, a plinth, 
Lat. plinthus, Fr. plinthe, It. & Sp. plinto.] (Arch.) 
A square, projecting, vertically faced member form- 
ing the lowest division of the base of a column; the 
plain projecting face at the bottom of a wall imme- 
diately above the ground. Oxf. Gloss. 
Pli/o-céne, a. [Written also Diciocene: [Gr. trelwr, 
more, and xaivds, new, recent.] (G@eol.) Pertaining 
to, or characterizing, the most recent tertiary de- 
posits, in which 40 per cent, or more of the fossil 
shells are of recent species. Lyell, 
| Pli/o-géme,n. (Geol.) The pliocene formation. 

| Pli/o-sau/rus,n. (Gr. rreElwy, greater, and cavpos, 
lizard.| (Paleon.) A swimming saurian allied to 
the plesiosaurus, whose fossil remains are found in 
the odlite. R. Owen. 

Plitt, n. An instrument of punishment or torture 
resembling the knout, used in Russia. 

Ploe,n. [Fr., prob. from the Lat. pilus.) (Naut.) 
A mixture of hair and tar for covering the bottom 
of a ship. Simmonds, 

Plo'ce,n. [Gr. mroxh, complication, from méxery, 
to entwine, to penplaeet (?het.) A figure in 
which a word is separated or repeated, by way of 
emphasis, so as not only to signify the individual 
thing denoted by it, but also its peculiar attribute 
or quality; as, ‘‘ His wife’s a wife indeed.” Bailey. 
“In that great victory Cesar was Cxsar, i. e., a 
mighty conqueror.” Phillips. 

Pléd,v.i. [imp. & p. p. PLODDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PLODDING. ter. Gael. plod, a clod, to strike or 
pelt with a clod or clods. ] 

1. To travel with steady, laborious diligence. 
Some stupid, plodding, money-loving wight. Young. 
2. To toil; to drudge; especially, to study heavily, 
with steady diligence. Shak. Swift. 

Plod, v.¢. To tread with a heavy, laboring step. 

Barefoot plod I the cold ground. Shak. 


P16d/der, ». One who plods. Shak. 
Pléd/ding-ly, adv. In a plodding manner. 
Plénge, n. [Fr. plongée.) (Mil.) The superior 
slope of a parapet. Campbell. 
Plongée (plén-zha’),n. Thesameas PLONGE, q. v. 
Plot, n. [A different orthography of plat.) 
1. A small extent of ground; as, a garden plot. 








It was a chosen plot of fertile land. Spenser. 
When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plot. Shak. 
2. A plantation laidout. [Obds.] Sidney. 


3. (Surv.) A plan or draught of a field or piece 

of land, work, or the like, drawn to a scale, 
Pl6t,n. [Abbreviated from complot, q. v.] 

1. Any scheme, stratagem, or plan of a complica- 
ted nature, or consisting of many parts, adapted to 
the accomplishment of some purpose, usually a mis- 
chievous one. 


I have overheard a plot of death. Shak. 
O, think what anxious moments pass between 
The birth of plots and their last fatal periods! Addison. 


2. A share in such a plot or scheme; a participa- 
tion in any stratagem. 

And when Christ saith, Who marries the divorced commits 
adultery, it is to be understood, if he had any plot in the di- 
vorce. Milton. 

3. Contrivance ; deep reach of thought; ability to 
plot. [Obs.] ‘A man of much plot.” Denhan. 

4. A scheme or plan; method of procedure; de- 
sign. ‘No other plot in their religion but to serve 
God and save their souls.” Bp. Taylor. 

Winds still work, — it is their plot, — 
Be the season cold or hot. Herbert. 

5. (Fictitious Literature.) The knot or intrigue; 
the story of a play, novel, romance, or poem, com- 
prising a complication of incidents which are at last 
unfolded by unexpected means. 

If the plot or intrigue must be natural, and such as springs 
from the subject, the winding up of the plot must be a prob- 
able consequence of all that went before. Pa 

Syn. — Intrigue; stratagem; conspiracy ; cabal; com- 
bination; contrivance. 

Pl6t, v.i. 1. To form a scheme of mischief against 
another, especially against a government. 
The wicked plotteth against the just. Ps, xxxvii. 12. 


2. To contrive a plan; to scheme. 


The prince did plot to be secretly gone. Wotton. 
Pldt, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PLOTTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PLOTTING. | 


1. To plan; to devise; to contrive; as, to plot an 
unprofitable crime, ‘‘Plotting now the fall of 
others.” Milton. 

2. To make a plan of; to delineate. 

To plot forth, to draw away by a plot. 

The virtuous Marcello 
Is innocently plotted forth the room. 


Pl6t/ful, a. Abounding with plots. 


[Obs.] 
J. Webster. 





PLOUGH-PENNY 


Plo-ti/nist, n. (Eccl. Hist.) A disciple of Plotinus, 
a celebrated Platonic philosopher, who, in the early 
ages of Christianity, taught that the human soul 
emanates from the divine Being, to whom it is re- 
united at death. 

Plot/ter, n. One who plots or contrives; a con- 
triver; a conspirator. 

PlOt’/ting-seale, n. (Swrv.) An instrument con. 
sisting of two ivory scales, one of which is at right 
angles to, and sliding upon, the other;—used in 
plotting, especially in plotting offsets from main 
lines. 

Plough (plou), 7. 

Plover (pltiv’- 
er), 7. Fer. & 
Pr. pluvier, the 
rain-bird; Lat. 
pluvialis rainy, 
fr. pluvia, rain, 
from pluere, to 
rain ; O.Fr. plo- 
veir, plovoir, 
pluver, plu- 
veir, plouvoir, 
N. Fr. pleu- 
voir, It. piviere, 
D.plevier.|( Or- 


See Plow. 





American Golden Plover. 


nith.) A bird of several species frequenting the 
banks of rivers and the sea-shore, and belonging to 


the genus Charadrius of Linneus. Their flesh is 


excellent food. Partington. 
Plow (plou),)/”. [L. Ger. & Sw. plog, Icel. plagr, 
Plough, Dan. ploug, plov, D. ploeg, L. Ger. 
ploog, O. H. Ger. phiwoch, M. H. Ger. pfluoc, N. H. 
Ger. pflug, probably from Slay. plowg, Russ. & Pol. 
plug, Bohem. pluh, Lith. plugas, Alban. t\cobtap.] 
1. (Agr.) A well-known implement for turning up 
the soil, drawn by animal or other power. ‘‘ Where 
fern succeeds ungrateful to the plow.” Dryden. 
2. Hence, culture of the earth; agriculture; till- 
age. 
*3. A joiner’s instrument for grooving. 
4. A knife or machine for cutting or trimming 
paper, used by bookbinders and paper-makers, 
Plow (plou),)v. ¢ [imp. & p. p. PLOWED, or 
Plough, PLOUGHED; p. pr. & vb. n. PLOW- 
ING, Or PLOUGHING. | 
1. To trench and turn up with a plow; as, to plow 
the ground for wheat; to plow it into ridges. 
_ 2. To furrow; to divide; to run through in sail- 
ing. 
. With speed we plow the watery wave. Pope. 
3. To turn up and devastate; to dig into or lay 
waste. 
Let the Volsces plow Rome. Shak. 
A. To cut or trim, as paper, with a knife or press. 
To plow in, to cover by plowing; as, to plow in wheat. 
— To plow on the back, to scourge; to mangle, or to per- 
secute and torment. Ps. exxix. 3.— To plow up or out, 
to turn out of the ground by plowing. — Zo plow with 
one’s heifer, to deal with the wife to obtain something 
from the husband. Judges xiv. 18. 
Plow, 
Plough, 
He that ploweth should plow in hope. 1 Cor. ix. 10. 
ie To advance by plowing, or in spite of obsta- 
cles. 


Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way hast plowed. Milton. 


v.%. 1. To labor with a plow. 


Plow’/a-ble (plou/-), a. Capable of being 

Plough/a-ble plowed; arable. 

Plow/-iilms (plou/iimz),n. A penny formerly 

Plough/’-ilm paid by every plow-land to the 
church. [ Obs. Cowell. 

Plow/-bote, (g (Eng. Law.) Wood or timber 

Plough/’-b6te,} allowed to a tenant for the re- 


pair of instruments of husbandry. 
Plow’boy, n. A boy that drives or guides a 
Plough/’boy, team in plowing; a rustic boy. 
Plow’/er, ie One who plows land; a cultiva- 
Plough/er,} tor. 
Plow’-foot, n. The lower or bottom part of a 
Plough/’-foot,} plow. 


Von 
Plow’-ging, tn. The same as PLOW-GATE. 


Plough’-gang, 
Plow/-gate, baa A certain quantity of land, 
Plough/’-gate,} being about thirty acres. [#ng.] 

W. Scott. 


“Not having one plow-gate of land.” 
The draught-iron at the end 


Plow’-héad, Ns 
Plough’-héad, of the beam of a plow. 
Plow/-lind, n. 1. Land that is plowed, or 
Plough’-laind,} suitable for tillage. 
2. (0. Eng. Law.) A quantity of land allotted for 
the work of one plow; as much as one team can 


plow in a year, 


Plow/-man, mn. 1. One who plows or holds a 
Plough’-man, plow; a cultivator of grain; a 
husbandman. 


At last, the robber binds the plowman, and carries him off 
with the oxen, Spelman. 
2. A rustic; a countryman; a hardy laborer. 
Plow/-M6n/day (-mtin/d¥), 2. The Monday 
Plough’-M6n/day $_ after Twelfth-day, formerly 
fixed upon by English farmers as the period for 
commencing the labors of the plow. Tusser. 
Plow/’-pén/ny, n. A-special tax on each plow, 
Plough/’-pén/ny, [Denmark.] Sinding. 
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' Plough’- 


PLOWSHARE 


Plow’share, a” [Eng. plow, plough, and A-S. 
Plough/shire, sciir, scear, a plowshare, a 
shearing, from sceran, to shear, cut; O. H. Ger. 
scar, scaro, N. H. Ger. pjlugschar.| The part of a 
low which cuts the ground at the bottom of the 
urrow, and raises the slice of earth or sod to the 
mold-board, which turns it over. 
Plow’-shoe (-shoo), n. A piece of wood some- 
Plough/-shoe what resembling a shoe, which 
is placed under a plow so that it may be drawn over 
the soil without penetrating. 


Plow’-sick, fn Plowshare. [Scot.] W. Scott. 
? 


Plough’-séck 

Plow’-staff, n. [See Srarr.] Aninstrument 

Plough/’-staff,) like a paddle for cleaning a plow, 
or for clearing it when it becomes choked with 
stalks, weeds, or the like. 

Plow’-tail, nm. ‘The hind part or handle of a 

Plough’-tail, plow. : 

Plow -wright, m. One who works upon, 

c aaa makes, or repairs plows. 

Ploy, v.i. (Mil.) To form a column from a line of 
battle on some designated subdivision. 

Pliick, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PLUCKED (plitkt); p. pr. 
& vb. 2, PLUCKING. ] Ce pluccian, and lyccan, 
luccan, lucian, locian, L. Ger. & D. plukken, Dan, 
plukke, Sw. & Icel. plocka. Of. Lua.] 

1. To pull; to draw. 
Its own nature did the mischief, and plucks on its own dis- 
solution. Bp. Taylor. 
2. ae: to pull with sudden force or effort, 
or to pull off, out, or from, with a twitch; to twitch; 
as,to pluck feathers from a fowl; to pluck hair or 
wool from a skin; to pluck grapes or other fruit. 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude.  JDfilton. 
Fen children followed, with endearing wile, 
And plucked his gown to share the good man’s smile. 
Goldsmith. 
3. To strip by plucking; as, to pluck a fowl. 
They that pass by the way do pluck her. Ps. xxx. 12. 


4. (Eng. Universities.) To reject at an examina- 
tion as unworthy of a testimonial for a degree; that 
is, to strip of borrowed feathers. 

To pluck away, to pull away, or to separate by pulling; 
to tear away.— To pluck down, to pull down; to demol- 
ish; or toreduce toa lower state. — 7’0 pluck down a side, 
to cause the loss of a game by ignorance or treachery. 
Beau. & Fl.— To pluck off, to pull or tear off; as, to 

luck off the skin. — To pluck on, to pull or draw on. 
FObs.] Shak, — To pluck out, to draw out suddenly, or to 
tear out; as, to pluck out the eyes; to pluck owt the hand 
from the bosom. Ps. Ixxiv. 1l.— Zo pluck up. (a.) To 
tear up by the roots or from the foundation; to eradicate; 
to exterminate; to destroy; as, to oe up a plant; to 
pluck up a nation. Jer. xii.17. (6.) To gather up; to 
summon. ‘Pluck up spirits, then, and at once vanquish 
these hurtful tendernesses.” Hvelyn. 


Pluck, ». [Cf. Gael. & Ir. pluc, a lump, a knot, a 
bunch. | 

1. The heart, liver, and lights of an animal. 

2. Spirit; perseverance under opposition or dis- 
couragement; indomitableness; courage. ‘‘ Decay 
of English spirit, decay of manly pluck.” Thackeray. 

Pliick’er, 7. One who plucks. Mortimer. 

Pliick/i-ly, adv. Ina bold, resolute manner. 

Plick/i-ness, n. The quality of pluck. Thackeray. 

Plick/’less, a. Without pluck. 

Pliick’y, a. |compar. PLUCKIER; superl. PLUCKI- 
EsT.] Haying resolute and enduring courage; spir- 


ited. Thackeray. 
Plaff, n. A puff; an escape of smoke; an explo- 
sion of gunpowder. [Scot.] 
Pliig, n. ([D. plug, Dan. plok, plyg, Sw. plugg, 


pligg, L. Ger. plugge, plukk, N. WH. Ger. pflock.] 
. Any piece of wood or other substance used to 

stop a hole; astopple. 

2. The foil or other matter used by a dentist to 
fill the cavity in atooth. [U.S.] 

3. A flat, oblong cake of pressed tobacco moist- 
ened with molasses. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

4. A gentleman’s silk hat;—so called from its 
cylindrical form. [Collog. and low.| 

Hawse-plug (Naut.), a plug to stop a hawse-hole. ~ 
Plug-cenier-bit, a center bit ending in a small cylinder 
instead of a point, so as to follow and enlarge a hole pre- 
viously made, or to form a countersink around it. — Shot- 
plug, a plug to stop a breach made by a cannon-ball in 
the side of a ship. 

Plig, v.é. [imp.& p.p. PLUGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PLUGGING.| To stop with a plug; to make tight by 
stopping a hole. 

Plig’/ging,n. The act of stopping with a plug; 
the material of which a plug or stopple is made. 

Pliig’-r6d,n. (Steam-eng.) A rod attached to the 
beam for working the valves, as in the Cornish en- 
gine. 

Plim,n. [A-S. plama, Icel. ploma, plumma, Sw. 
plommon, Dan. blomme, L. Ger. plumme, N. H. Ger. 
pflaume, D. pruim, Up. Ger. prume, praume, Fr. 
prune, Lat. prunum, Gr. rpodvov, mpodpvov, Ir. plu- 
ma, Corn. pluman, Gael. plumbas, plumbais. | 

1. The fruit of a tree belonging to the genus Pru- 
nus; also, the tree itself, usually called plwm-tree. 

(@F- The fruit is a drupe, containing a nut or stone 
with prominent sutures, and inclosing a kernel. ‘The va-+ 
rieties of the plum are very numerous. 

2. A grape dried in the sun; a raisin. 

3. A handsome fortune or property. In cant lan- 
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guage, the sum of £100,000 sterling; also, the per- 
son possessing it. [ Obs.]} 

4. A kind of play. Ainsworth, 
Plim, a. Plump; round; full. [0Obs.] 
Pliim/age, n. [Fr., from plume, Lat. pluma, a 

feather. See PLUME.) The collection of plumes or 
feathers which cover a bird. 

Say, will the falcon stooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove? Pope. 

Plu-mis/sa-ry, n. [Fr.] A plume or collection 
of ornamental feathers. 

Plu-mdas/si-er (plu-mis/l-a’), n. [Fr.] One who 
prepares and deals in plumes or feathers for orna- 
ment. 

Pliimb (pltim), ». (Lat. plwmbwm, lead, a leaden 
ball or bullet; Fr. plomb, Pr. plom, Sp. plomo, Pg. 
chumbo, It. piombo, W. plwm.] A mass or weight 
of lead or other material attached to a line, and used 
to indicate a vertical direction, as in erecting build- 
ings, &c.; a plummet; — rarely used except in com- 
position. See PLUMB-LINE. 

Pliimb (pltim), a Perpendicular, that is, standing 
according to a plumb-line; as, the post of the house 
or the wall is plumb. 

Plimb (pltim), adv. In a plumb direction; perpen- 
dicularly. 

The eagle, of all birds, would be the first to flutter and sink 
on down if the atmosphere should make no resistance to 

is wings. De Quincey. 

Pliimb (pltim), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. PLUMBED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PLUMBING. | 

1. To adjust by a plumb-line; to set in a perpen- 
dicular direction; as, to plumb a building or a wall. 

[W. plymiaw.} To sound with a plumb or 
plummet, as the depth of water. [fare.] Swift. 

3. To examine by tests; to ascertain the depth, 
quality, dimension, or the like. 

He did not attempt to plumb his intellect. Bulwer. 

Plum-ba/sine, n. [Fr. plombagine, fr. Lat. plum- 
bago, lead-wort, from plumbum, lead.]  (Chem.) 
A crystallizable substance extracted from the root 
of a certain plant, the Plumbago Europea. 

Plum-bag/i-noitis, a. Resembling plumbago; con- 
sisting of, or containing, plumbago; as, a plumbagi- 
nous slate. 

Plum-ba/’go,n. [Lat., fr. plumbum, lead.) (Min.) 
A mineral consisting of carbon, with usually, but 
not necessarily, a little iron. It is used for pencils, 
&c., and is popularly called black-lead. 

Pliim/be-an, a. (Lat. plumbeus, from plum- 

Plim/be-ois, bum, lead; It. & Sp. plumbeo.] 

1. Consisting of or resembling lead; lead-colored. 

2. Dull; heavy; stupid. J. P. Smith. 
Plimb’er (pltim/er), n. [Written also plummer.] 

(Fr. plombier. See PLumMB.] One who works in 
lead; especially, one who adjusts lead pipes and 
other apparatus for the conveyance of water. 

Plimb/er-blick (pltim/er-), nm. A metal box or 
case containing the pillows on which the journals 
of shafts revolve;—the same as PILLOW-BLOCK. 
See PILLOW-BLOCK. 

Plimb/er-y (pltim/er-¥), 7. 
supra.) 

1. The business of a plumber. 

2. The place where plumbing is carried on. 
Pliim’bie, a. [From plumb, q.v.] Pertaining to, 

or obtained from, lead; as, plumbic acid. 

Plum-bif/er-otis, a. Lat. plumbum, lead, and 
Serre, to bear, produce; Fr. plombifere.] Producing 
or containing lead. Kirwan. 

Plimb/ing,n. 1. The art of casting and working 
in lead, and using it in building. Gwilt. 

2. Especially, the business of arranging pipes for 
conducting water. 

3. The lead pipes and other apparatus employed 
in conveying water in a building. 

Plimb/-line (pltim/lin), m. 1. A line having a 
weight attached to its end, used to determine a per- 
pendicular ; a plummet. 

2. A line perpendicular to the plane of the hori- 
zon; a line directed to the center of gravity in the 
earth. 

Plimb/-rule,». A narrow board having a plumb- 
line suspended trom its top, used by builders to 
determine a perpendicular. 

Plim/-eake,n. Cake containing raisins, currants, 
or other fruit. 

Plime, n. (Fr. plume, Pr., Sp., Pg., & Lat. pluma, 
It. ieee) 

1. The feather of a bird; especially, the finer or 
heavier part of a feather. 

2. A large or handsome feather worn as an orna- 
ment on a helmet, on a military hat, on a lady’s 
bonnet, and the like. ‘‘ His high plume, that nodded 
o’er his head.” Dryden. 

There stuck no plume in any English crest. Shak. 

3. A token of honor, prowess, stateliness, or the 
like; that on which one prides himself, ‘*‘ Ambitious 
to win from me some plume.” Milton. 

4. Hence, towering mien; pride. [Obs.] Shak. 

5. (Bot.) A plumule. See PLUMULE. 

Plime, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PLUMED; p. pr. & vb. n, 
PLUMING. ] fe plumer, Pr. plumar, Lat. plu- 
mare. | 

1. To pick and adjust the plumes or feathers of, 
“ Pluming her wings among the breezy bowers.” 

Lrving. 


[Fr. plomberie. See 
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PLUMPER 


Swans must be kept in some inclosed pond, where they may 
have room to come on shore and plume themselves. Mortimer. 


2. To strip of feathers. 
And after they have plumed ye, return home, 


Like a couple of naked fowls, without a feather. Fletcher. 

3. To strip; topeel. [Rare.| Bacon. 

4. To adorn with feathers or plumes. “The 

plumed troops.” W. Scott. 
His stature reached the sky; and on his crest 

Sat Horror plwned. Milton. 


5. To pride; to value; to boast;—used reflex- 
ively; as, he plumes himself on his skill or his 
prowess. 

Can any thing in nature induce a man to pride and plume 
himself in his deformities ? South. 

Pliime’/-al/um, 7. [Lat. alumen plumosum.]} 
Feathery or fibrous alum. 


Plime’less, a. Without plumes, Eusden. 
Plime/let, n. 1. A small plume, ‘When rosy 
plumelets tuft the larch.” Tennyson, 


2. (Bot.) A plumule. 

Plam/er-y,n. A collection of plumes; plumes in 
general. [Lare.] Southey. 

Plu-mig/er-otis, a. [Lat. plumiger, from pluma 
a feather, and gerere, to bear; Fr. plumigere. | 
Feathered; having feathers. Bailey. 

Plu-mil/i-form, a. [Lat. plumula or plumella, a 
little feather, diminutive of plwma, feather, and 
Jorma, form, shape.] Having the shape of a plume 
or feather. 

Pli’mi-péd, a. [Written also plumipede.] [Lat. 
plumipes, plumipedis, from pluma, a feather, and 
pes, foot; Fr. plumipéde.] (Ornith.) Having feet 
covered with feathers. 

Pla/mi-péd,n. (Ornith.) A bird that has feathers 
on its feet. 

Plim/met, n. [For plumbet, from plumb, Lat. 
plumbum ; O. Fr. plommet, from plom, plum, N. Fr. 
plomb, plomet, Sp. plomada. See PLUMB. | 

1. A long piece of lead attached to a line, used in 
sounding the depth of water. 


T'll sink him deeper than e’er plummet sounded. Shak. 
The lazy leaden-stepping hours, 
Whose speed is but the heavy plummet’s pace. Milton. 


2. An instrument consisting of a piece of lead 
fastened to a line, and used by carpenters, masons, 
&c., in adjusting erections to a perpendicular line, 
and with a square, to determine an horizontal line. 

3. Hence, any weight. 

4. A piece of lead used by school children to rule 
their paper for writing. 

Plummet-line, a line with a plummet attached; a 
sounding-line. 

Plim/ming,n. [See PtumB.] (Min.) The opera- 
tion of finding, by means of a mine dial, the place 
where to sink an air-shaft, or to bring an adit to the 
work, or to find which way the lode inclines, 

Plu-m6se’,)a. [Lat. plwmosus, from 

Pli/mots, pluma, feather; Fr. plu- 
meux, Pr. plumos, Sp. plumoso, It. piu- 
moso. | 

1. Having feathers or plumes; resem- 
bling a plume or plumes, | 

2. (Bot.) Having hairs, or any parts \ 
or appendages arranged along an axis; \ 
plume-like. 

Pli/mo-site (49), n. (Min.) A sul-Plumose Leaf. 
phuret of antimony and lead crystal- 
lizing in capillary forms, Dana, 

Plu-mds/i-ty,n. [O. Fr. plumosité, Pr. plumozitat, 
See supra.] ‘The state of being plumose. 

Plaimp,a. [compar.PLUMPER; superl. PLUMPEST. | 
[Ger., Dan., & Sw. plump, Icel. plumpr, D. plomp, 
rude, coarse, clumsy. ] 

1. Swelled with fat or flesh to the full size; full; 
fat; having a full skin; round; as, a plump boy; a 
plump habit of body. 

The famished crow grows plump and round. 

2. Complete; unreserved; 
plump lie. 

Plaimp,7. [See supra.] A number of things closely 
united or standing together; a knot; a cluster; a 
collection; aclump; as, a plump of trees; a plump 
of fowls; a plump of horsemen. [Obs.] ‘To visit 
islands and the pluwmps of men.” Chapman. 

Plimp,v.t. [imp. & p. p. PLUMPED (pltimt, 84); 
p. pr. & vb. n. PLUMPING.] [From the adjective. ] 

1. To extend to fullness; to swell; to dilate; to 
fatten. ‘*To plump up the hollowness of their his- 
tory with improbable miracles.” Fuller. 

The particles of air, expanding themselves, plump out the 
sides of the bladder. Boyle. 

2. To cause to drop heavily. 

To plump a vote. See PLUMPER. 

Plimp, v. i. [Ger. plumpen, Sw. plumpa, Dan. 
plumpe, D. plompen. See supra.) 

1. To grow large to fullness; to be swelled. 

2. To plunge or fall like a heavy mass or lump of 
dead matter; to fall suddenly or at once. 

Plimp, adv. (Ger. plump, plumps, D. plomp, interj.] 
At once, or with a sudden, heavy fall; suddenly; 
heavily. B. Jonson. 

Plimp/er, n. 1. Something carried in the mouth 
to dilate the cheeks; a thing intended to swell out 
something else. Swift, 

2. (English Elections.) A vote given to one can- 
didate only, when two or more are to be elected, 
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thus giving him the advantage over the others. A 
person who gives his vote thus, is said to plump his 
vote. Smart. 

3. A full, unqualified lie. [Collog. and low.] 

Pliim/-pie (-pi), 7. A pie containing plums. 

Pliimp/ly, adv. Ina plump manner; fully; round- 
Wye Ora: reserve; as, to assert a thing plumply. 

ollog. 

plimgvness, n. The state of being plump. Newton. 

Plim/-p6r/ridge, n. Porridge with plums in it. 

Plim/-pud/ding, n. Pudding containing raisins 
or currants. 

Plimp/y,a. Somewhat plump; fat; jolly. Shak. 

Pliim/-tree,n. [A-S8. plim-treo.] A tree that pro- 
duces plums. 

Pli'mu-lia,n. (Lat. Seeinfra.] 
(Bot.) A plumule. 

Pli/mile,n. [Fr. plumule, from Qy 
Lat. plumula, dim. of pluma, a (f\\ 
feather.] (Bot.) The first bud, or 
gemule, of a young plant; the 
bud, or growing point, of the em- 
bryo, above the cotyledons. Gray. 

Pla/mu-lose’, a. Having hairs 
branching out laterally, like the parts of a feather. 

Plim/’y, a. [From plume.] Covered or adorned 
with plumes. Ailton. 

Pliin/der, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PLUNDERED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. PLUNDERING.] [D. plunderen, Ger. pliin- 
dern, Sw. plundra, Dan. plyndre, from Ger, plun- 
der, frippery, baggage, D. plunje, clothes.] 

1. To take the goods of by force; to take from 
by robbery; to pillage; to spoil; to strip; to rob; 
as, to plunder a place. 

2. To take by pillage or open force ; as, the enemy 

’ plundered all the goods they found. 

By Omid pillage; spoil; despoil; sack; rifle; strip; 
rob. 

Pliin/der,n. 1. That whichis taken from an enemy ; 
pillage; prey; spoil. 

2. Personal property and effects; baggage or lug- 
gage. [Southern and Western U. S.] 

These bring seventeen bales of furniture, and other rich 
plunder, which I bless God all came safe to land. Evelyn. 

Syn. — PLunpER, BAGGAGE, LUGGAGE. In some of the 
Western States a traveler's /uggage is familiarly called 
plunder. This strange use of the term is probably de- 
rived from the Germans, who abound in that quarter, 
plunder being avulgar term in German for baggage, from 
pluindern, to bear or carry off. ‘‘An American,” says 
S. T. Coleridge, ‘‘ by his boasting of the superiority of the 
Americans generally, but more especially in their lan- 
guage, once provoked me to tell him that ‘on that head 
the least said the better, as the Americans presented the 
extraordinary anomaly of a people without a language ; 
that they had mistaken the English language for baggage 
(which is called plunder in America), and had stolen 
it.’ Conversations and Recollections. See PILLAGE. 

Plin/der-age,n. (Mar. Law.) Embezzling goods 
on shipboard, Wharton. 

Pliin/der-er, n. One who plunders, 

Plinge, v.t. ee & p.p.PLUNGED; p.pr.& vb.n. 
PLUNGING.] [Fr. plonger, from Lat. as if plumbi- 
care, from plumbum, lead; Pr. plombar, to plumb 
and plunge, It. piombare, to fall down perpendicu- 
larly, equivalent to cadere a piombo.] 

1. To thrust into water or other fluid substance, 
or into any substance that is penetrable; to immerse 
in a fluid; to drive into flesh, mire, earth, or the 
like; as, to plunge the body in water. 

2. Hence, to thrust or drive into any state so as to 
be enveloped or surrounded; to overwhelm; to em- 
barrass. [Obs.] ‘Plunged and graveled with three 
lines of Seneca.” Browne. 

3. To baptize by immersion. 

Pliinge, v.7. 1. To thrust or drive one’s self into 
water, or a fluid; to dive, or to rush in; to pitch; 
as, he plunged into the river. 

His courser plunged, 

And threw him off; the waves whelmed over him. Dryden. 

2. To fall or rush, as into distress, or any state or 
circumstances in which the person or thing is en- 
veloped, inclosed, or overwhelmed; as, to plunge 
into debt or embarrassments. 

3. To pitch or throw one’s self headlong, as a 
horse. 

Plinge,n. 1. The act of thrusting into water or 
any penetrable substance. 

2. A state of being surrounded or overwhelmed 
with difficulties ; difficulty; strait; distress. [Rare.] 

And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm 
To raise me from amidst this plunge of sorrow? Addison. 

3. The act of pitching or throwing one’s self 
headlong, like an unruly horse. 

Plin/geon, n. [Fr. plongeon, from plonger. See 
supra.| (Ornith.) A sea-fow] ; the diver. Ainsworth. 

Plin/ger,». 1. One who plunges; a diver. 

2. A long, solid cylinder, used as a forcer in 
pumps. 

Plunger-poie, the pump-rod of a pumping engine. 

Plin/’/ging,p.a. Rushing down headlong; pitch- 
ing downward. 

Plunging-bath, or plunge-bath, a bath in which a per- 
son can dive and swim. Simmonds.— Plunging fire 
(Afil.), a fire poured down upon an enemy from some 
eminence above. 

Pliin’sy, a. Wet. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Pltink’et,n. ([O. Eng. blunket, a light blue color, 
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bloncket, gray, originally whitish, from blank, white ; 
O. Fr. blanchet, Pr. blanquet, white.] A kind of 
blue color. Ainsworth. 
Plii/ptr-feet, a. [Lat. plus, more, and perfectus, 
perfect; Fr. plusque-parfait, Lat. plusquam-perfec- 
tum.} More than perfect ;—said of that tense of a 
verb which denotes that an action or event took 
place previous to another past action or event. 
Pliral, a. [Lat. pluralis, from plus, pluris, more; 
It. plurale, Sp., Pg., & Pr. plural, Fr. plwriel.| Con- 
taining more than one; consisting of or designating 
two or more; as, a plural word. 
Plural number (Gram.), the number which designates 
more than one. 


Pli/ral-igm,7. (Zccl.) State or condition of being 
in the plural; the holding of more than one eccle- 
siastical living atatime. [Zng.] 

Pla’ral-ist, n. (#ccl.) A clerk or clergyman who 
holds more ecclesiastical benefices than one, with 
cure of souls. Johnson. 

Plu-ral/i-ty, n. [Fr. pluralité, It. pluralita, Sp. 
pluralidad, Pr. pluralitat, Lat. pluralitas.)] 

1. The state of being plural, or consisting of more 
than one; a number consisting of two or more of 
the same kind; as, a plurality of gods; a plurality 
of worlds. 

2. A greater number; a state of being or having 
a greater number. 

Plurality of benefices (Eccl.), the possession by one 
clergyman of more benefices than one, with cure of souls. 
In this case, each benefice thus held is called a plurality. 
— Plurality of votes, the excess of votes cast for one indi- 
vidual over those cast for any one of several competing 
candidates. 


Pli/ral-ize,v.t¢. [imp. & p. p. PLURALIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PLURALIZING.] To make plural by using 
the termination of the plural number. 

Pla/ral-ize, v.i. (ccl.) To hold more than one 
benefice at a time. 

Plad/ral-iz/er, n. (Zccl.) A pluralist. 

Pld/ral-ly, adv. Inasense implying more than one. 

Pliw'ri-€s, n. (Lat. pluries, many times, often.] 
(Law.) A writ which is issued subsequently to one 
ormore of the same kind previously issued; — so 
called from the word plwrites, which occurs in the 
first clause of it. 

Pla/ri-fa/ri-otis, a. [Lat. plurifarius.] Of many 
kinds or fashions; multifarious. 

Plw/ri-£0/li-o-late, a. [Lat. plus, more, and folium, 
leaf.] (Bot.) Having many small leaves. Gray. 

Pla/ri-lit/er-al, a. (Lat. plus, pluris, more, and 
litera, a letter.] Consisting of more letters than 
three. 

Plii/ri-lit/er-al, n. [See supra.] A word consist- 
ing of more than three letters. 

Plii/ri-l6e/t-lar, a. (Lat. plus, more, 
and loculus, a partition.] (Bot.) Hay- 
ing several divisions containing seeds; 
—said of certain fruits, as the lemon, 
orange, and the like. 

Plii/ri-prés/ence, n. [Lat. plus, pluris, 
more, and presentia, presence.] Pres- 
ence in many places, or in more places 





Plurilocular. 


than one. [fare.]} Johnson. 
Pli/ri-sy,. [From Lat. plus, pluris, more.] 
1. Superabundance. [Obs.] Shak. 


2. Plethora. 


Plus. [Lat., more.] (4lg.) A character marked 
thus, +, used as a sign of addition. 
Pliish, n. [Fr. pluche, peluche, It. peluzzo, from 


Lat. pilus, hair, O. Fr. pel, N. Fr. poil, It. pelo, Ger. 
pliisch, D. pluis, Sw. plys, Dan. plyds.| A textile 
fabric with a sort of velvet nap or shag on one side. 
Plish/’er, n. (Jchth.) A marine fish, somewhat 


like the dog-fish. Carew. 
Plis/quam-pétr/feet, a. ([Lat. plus, more, guam, 
than, and perfectus, perfect.) Pluperfect. [Rare.] 


Pliwto. ([Lat. Pluto or, 
Pluton, Gr. WAotrwv.] (Gr. 
& Rom. Myth.) The son of 
Saturn, brother of Jupiter 
and Neptune, and godof the 
infernal regions. 

Plu-t0/ni-an, a. [Fr. Pluto- 
nien, Lat. Plutonius, Gr. 
TlAovrdvios, See supra.]} 
Plutonic. 

Plutonian theory (Geol.),the \ 
theory that the unstratified 
crystalline rocks were formed 
by the agency of heat;—op- 
posed to Nepiunian theory. 1 44) 

Plu-t0/ni-an,n. ( Geol.) One 7 
who maintains the origin of Pluto and Proserpine. 
mountains, &c., to be from fire. 

Plu-tén/ie, a. [Fr. Plutonique. See PLuro.] 

1. Pertaining to Pluto; hence, pertaining to the 
interior of the earth; subterranean. 

2. Pertaining to, or designating, the system of the 
Plutonists ; igneous; as, the Plutonic theory. 

Plutonic action ( Geol.), the influence of volcanic heat 
and other subterranean causes under pressure. — Plu- 
tonic rocks (Geol.), granite, porphyry, and other igneous 
rocks, supposed to have consolidated from a melted state 
at a great depth from the surface. Lyeil. 


Pli/to-nism,n. [Fr. Plutonisme.] The doctrines 
of the Plutonists. 
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Pli/to-nist, n. [Fr. Plutoniste.] One who adopts 
the theory of the formation of the world in its 
present state from igneous fusion; a Plutonian. 

Pii'tus. (Lat., Gr. TWndodros.| (Gr. & Rom. 
Myth.) The son of Jason, or Jasus, and Ceres, and 
godof wealth. He was represented by the Greeks 
as lame in his approach, but winged in his depart- 
ure, and as blind and foolish, because his gifts were 
bestowed without distinction, or upon the most un- 
worthy. 

Pli/vi-al, a. [Lat. plwvialis, from pluvia, rain, 
pluere, to rain; Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. pluvial, It. plu- 
viale.]| Abounding in rain; rainy. [Rare.] Browne. 

Pli/vi-al, n. ([Fr. pluvial, L. Lat. plwviale, pla- 
vialis, a garment which coyers one up, and keeps 
off the rain, from Lat. pluvialis. See supra.) A 
priest’s cope. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 

Plii/vi-am/e-ter, n. The same as PLUVIOMETER. 

Pli/vi-a-mét/rie-al, a. The same as PLUVIOMET- 
RICAL. 

Plua/vi-d6m/e-ter, n. 
Lat. metrum, Gr. pétpov, measure ; Fr. pluvio- 
metre.] A rain-gauge, an instrument for ascer- 
taining the quantity of water that falls in rain, or 
in rain and snow, at any place, in a given time; 
a pluviameter. 

Plii/vi-o-mét/rie-al, a. [Fr. pluviométrique.] Per- 
taining to a pluviometer; made or ascertained by a 
pluviometer. 

Pli'vi-6se,n. [Fr., from Lat. pluviosus, pluvius, 
rainy, from pluere, to rain.] The fifth month of 
the French republican calendar which dated from 
September 22, 1792. It commenced January 20, 
and ended February 18 or 19. See VENDEMIAIRE. 

Plii/vi-otis, a. [Lat. pluviosus and pluvius, from 
pluvia, rain, plwere, to rain; Fr. plwvieux, Pr. plu- 
tos, plotos, Sp. pluvioso, lluvioso, Pg. chuvoso, It. 
piovoso.| Abounding in rain; rainy; pluvial. 

Ply, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PLIED; p. pr. & vb. n. PLY- 
ING.] [Fr. plier, to fold, to bend, to bow; Pr. ple- 
gar, pleiar, Bp. plegar, Pg. pregar, It. piegare, Lat. 
plicare, Gr. wiéxew. Cf. A-S. plegan, to exercise, 
plegian, pleggan, to play; D. & L. Ger. plegen, H. 
Ger. pflegen, Icel. pluga, Sw. pliga, Dan. pleie, to 
attend, take care of, to be accustomed. ] 

1. To fold or cover over; to lay on closely; to 
lay on; to put to or on with force and repetition. 
“ And plies him with redoubled strokes.” Dryden. 

2. To urge; to solicit with pressing or persever- 
ing importunity. 

He plies the duke at morning and at night. Shak, 

3. To employ with diligence ; to apply closely 
and steadily; to keep busy. 

Go ply thy needle; meddle not. Shak. 

He plies all means and opportunities in the search of truth. 


South. 

4. To practice or perform with diligence. ‘Or 

busy housewife ply her evening care.” Gray. 

Their bloody task, unwearied, still they ply. Waller. 
P1Y,v.i. 1. To bend; to yield. [Obs.] 

As they never disagreed, so all plied before them. Burnet. 


The willow plied, and gave way to the gust. Z'Lstrange. 

2. To work steadily. 

Ere half these authors be read (which will soon be with 
plying hard and daily), they can not choose but be masters of 
any ordinary prose. Milton. 

He was forced to ply in the streets. Spectator. 

3. To go with diligence or pertinacity. ‘*‘ Thither 
he plies undaunted.” Milton. 

4. To busy one’s self; to be steadily employed. 

A bird new made about the banks she plies, 
Not far from shore, and short excursions tries. Dryden. 

5. (Naut.) To endeavor to make way against the 
wind. 

6. To make regular trips; as, a vessel plies be- 
tween the two places. : 

Ply, n. 1. [Fr. pli, from plicr. See supra.| A fold; 
a plait. Arbuthnot, 

2. Bent; turn; direction; bias. 

The late learners can not so well take the ply. Bacon. 


Boswell, and others of Goldsmith’s cotemporaries,... did 
not understand the secret plies of his character. W. Irving. 


The ezar’s mind had taken a strange ply, which it retained 
to the last. Macaulay. 


(= Ply is used in composition to designate folds or 
thicknesses of web; as, a three-ply carpet, 

Ply/’er,. One who, or that which, plies; specifi- 

cally, (@.) (pl.) A kind of balance used in raising 


and letting down a drawbridge, consisting of tim- — 


bers joined in the form of St. Andrew’s cross. (b.) 
(pl.) A kind of pinchers. See PLIERS. 
Ply¥ym/outh-eldak, n. A cudgel. [Slang.] 
Pneti-mat/ie (nt-), a. [Lat. pnewmaticus, Gr. 
Pneti-mat/ie-al mvevpariKos, from rvedpa, wind, 
air, from rvetv, to blow, breathe; Fr. pnewmatique, 
It. pneumatico, Sp. pneumatico, neumatico. } : 
1. Consisting of, or resembling, air; — opposed to 
dense or solid. 
The pneumatic substance being, in some bodies, the native 
spirit of the body. Bacon. 
2. Pertaining to air, or to elastic fluids or their 
properties; pertaining to pneumatics; as, pneu- 
matic experiments; a pneumatic engine. 
3. Moved or played by means of air; as, a pneu- 
matic instrument of music. 
_ 4, Adapted to, or used for, experiments with 
= gases; as, a pneumatic cistern. Francis, 
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5. Fitted to contain air; as, pneumatic cells. 


Pneumatic pile, a tubular pile or cylinder of large 
diameter sunk by atmospheric pressure. 

Pneiti-mat/ies, n. sing. [See supra. Fr. pneuma- 
tique, It. pneumatica, Sp. neumatica, pneumatica.) 
[See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

1. That branch of science which treats of the 
mechanical properties of air and other elastic fluids, 
i of their weight, pressure, elasticity, and the 
Lice.) 

2. (Philos. & Theol.) The doctrine of spiritual 
substances, as God, angels, and the souls of men; 
pneumatology. [Obs.] 

Pneti-mit/o-céle, rn. [Gr. rvedya, air, and kijdn, a 
tumor; Fr. pnewmatocele.] (Surg.) A distention 
of the scrotum by air. Coxe. 

Pneti/ma-to-1dg/ie-al, a. [Fr. pneumatologique.] 
Pertaining to pneumatology. Davy. 

Pneiti/ma-tibl’o-gist, n. [Fr. pneumatologiste.] 
One versed in pneumatology. 

Pneii/matil/o-gy, n. [Fr. pneumatologie, It. 
pneumatologia, Sp. neumatologia, from Gr, wvedpa, 
air, spirit, and ddyos, discourse. ] 

1. The doctrine of, or a treatise on, air and other 
elastic fluids. ‘ 

2. (Philos. & Theol.) The doctrine of, or a trea- 
tise on, pneumatics. 

Pneiti’ma-tém/e-ter, n. [Gr. rvedvpa, mvedparos, 
air, and pérpov, measure.] A gasometer constructed 
for the purpose of measuring the quantity of air 
taken into the lungs, and again given out, at each 
inspiration and expiration. Brande. 

Pneti/mo-gas’trie, a. [Gr. rvedpwr, a lung, and 
yacrip, stomach.] (Anat.) Of, or pertaining to, 
the lungs and stomach. 

Pneumogastric nerve (Anat.), the cranial nerve which 
is distributed to the larynx, lungs, heart, and stomach, 
and, on account of the wide extent of its distribution, is 
ealled also the par vagum. 

Pneti-még’ra-phy, 7. [Gr. tveduwv, a lung, and 
yoadery, to write or describe.] (Anat.) A descrip- 
tion of the lungs. Dunglison. 

Pneti-mSl/o0-gy, n. [Gr. rveipwy, a lung, and d6- 
yos, eeeeen cee) (Anat.) A treatise upon, or a de- 

{ scription of, the lungs ; pneumatography. 

: Dunglison. 

Pneiti-mém/e-ter, n. [Gr. mvetpwr, lung, and pé- 
tpov, measure.] (J/ed.) An instrument to measure 
the quantity of air taken into the lungs in breath- 
ing; pneumatometer; spirometer. 

Pneti-mim/e-try, n. (See supra.] The art or 
process of ascertaining the capacity of the lungs 
for air. Dunglison. 

Punett-mod'ni-d,n. (Fr. pneumonie, It. & Sp. pneu- 
monia, Gr. mvevpovia, from zvedpwy, pl. mvedpo- 
ves, the lungs, from mvedya, air, breath, tvetv, to 
oe breathe.] (Med.) An inflammation of the 

ungs. 

Pneti-mon/ie, a. [Fr. pneumonique, It. pnewmo- 
nico, Gr. mvevpovikés, Seesupra.] Pertaining tothe 
lungs ; pulmonic. 

Pueti-min/ie,n. (Med.) A medicine for affections 
of the lungs. Coxe. 

Pneii/mo-nit/fie, a. Pertaining to pneumonitis. 

Pueit/mo-nit'tis, n. (Fr. pnewmonitie, pnewmo- 
nite. See PNEUMONIA.) (Med.) Inflammation of 
the Jungs; pneumonia, 

Pneti/mo-ny, 7. The same as PNEUMONIA. 

Put-ga'li-on (ni-ga/li-un), n. Gr. mviyaXiwv, 
nightmare, from 7viyevv, to throttle.] (Med.) Night- 
mare with the sense of suffocation that accompanies 
it; incubus. Dunglison. 

Pnyx (niks),n. [Gr.mvbt.] (Gr. Antiq.) The place 
in Athens where the people held their public assem- 
blies. 

PO/a,n. [Gr. 76a, grass.] (Bot.) A genus of grasses, 
including a great number of species ; meadow- 
grass. 

Poach, v.t. [imp. & p. p. POACHED (pocht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. POACHING.] [Fr. pocher, to poach eggs, 
empocher, to put in one’s pocket, from poche, pocket, 
eee Prov. & O. Fr. poque, pouque, Eng. poke, 
q. v. 

1. To cook, as eggs, by breaking them into a ves- 
sel of boiling water; also, to cook with butter after 
breaking in a vessel. 

2. To begin and not complete. [0bs.] Bacon. 

3. To rob of game; to pocket and convey away 
by stealth, as game; hence, to plunder. 

Poach, v.t. [O.Fr. pocher, to thrust or dig out with 
the fingers, to bruise the eyes, poquer, to shock, 
See supra, and cf. POKE.] 

1. To stab, pierce, or spear, as fish. [Zng.] 

2. To tread, as snow or soft ground, making deep 
tracks, 

The cattle of the villagers... i 
Bee gers had poached into pee sand. 

Pdach, v. i. [35 poche, a pocket, bag. See supra.) 

1. To steal or pocket game, or to carry it away 
privately, as in a bag; to kill or destroy game con- 
trary to law. [£ng.] Ogilvie. 

2. To be trodden with deep tracks, as soft ground. 

epalky and clay lands burn in hot weather, chap in sum- 
mer, and poach in winter. Mortimer. 

Podach/ard,n. [From poach.] (Ornith.) A species 
of diving duck, belonging to the genus Fuligula, 
and closely allied to the canvas-back duck, The 
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oachards are properly 
resh-water ducks, but ™ 
in winter are found on 
the sea-coasts. Jardine, 
Podach’/er,n. One who 
oaches, or steals game. 
Poach/i-ness, n. The 
state of being poachy. 
Podach’/y,a.[SeePoacu, 
v. i.) Wet and soft; ae 
such as the feet of cat- ? 


tle will penetrate to ‘Tufted Poachard (Fuligul 
some depth;— said of zinitea) pi aid 





Poak, i Waste matter from the preparation of 
Poake, skins, consisting of hair, lime, oil, &c. 
Simmonds. 

PoO/ean, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 

PO/ean-bush, Phytolacca (P, decandra); poke. 
Bee POKE, Simmonds. 

Porcher, n. The same as POACHARD, 

Podck, n. [A-S. pocc, poc, D. pok, Ger. pocke; Sw. 
koppa, Dan. koppe.] (Med.) A pustule raised on 
the surface of the body in the variolous and vaccine 
diseases, 

Pdck’arred, a. The same as POCK-FRETTEN. 

Podck!’-brok/en, a. Broken out, or marked, with 
the small-pox; pock-fretten. 

Pdck’et, n. [Diminutive of poke, a pocket. Cf. 
Prov. & O. Fr. poque, pouque, diminutive poquette, 
for poche, pochette, from A-8. pocca, Icel. poki, L. 
Lat. pochia. See POKE, and cf. PoAcH, v. ¢., and 
Poucu.] 

1. Any small bag; especially, (a.) A small bag 
inserted in a garment for carrying small articles. 
Confess, then, you picked my pocket. Shak. 


(b.) A small bag, or net, to receive the balls in bil- 
liards. 

2. A large bag for holding various articles, as 
ginger, hops, cowries, and the like. Simmonds. 

{=> In the wool or hop trade, the pocket contains half 
a sack, or about 168 lbs.; but itis a variable quantity, the 
articles being sold by actual weight. Simmonds. 

3. (Mining.) A small cavity in a rock, or in the 
surface of a rock, containing gold. 


t= Pocket is often used in the formation of compound 
words denoting that which pertains to, or is carried in, a 
pocket, &¢., and usually of very obvious signification ; 
as, pocket-comb, pocket-compass, pocket-edition, pocket- 
handkerchief, pocket-money, pocket-picker, pocket-pick- 
ing, pocket-volume, and the like. 


Pdck’et, v. t. [imp. & p. p. POCKETED; p. pr. & 

vb. N. POCKETING. | 

1. To put, or conceal, in the pocket; as, to pocket 
a penknife. 

2. To take clandestinely. 

To pocket an insult or affront, and the like, to receive 
it without resenting it, or at least without seeking re- 
dress. ‘I must pocket up these wrongs.” Shak. 


Pick’et-book, n. A small book, or case, used for 
carrying papers in the pocket. 

Pdck’et-ful, n.; pl. POCK/ET-FULS. Asmuchasa 
pocket will hold; enough to fill a pocket. 

Podck’et-glass, n. <A portable looking-glass. 

Pdéck’et=-hGle, n. The opening into a pocket. 

Pdck’et-knife (-nif), x. A knife with one-or more 
blades which fold A 
into the handle so 
as to be carried in 
the pocket. 

(2 The figure is 
an elevation with one 
scale removed. A, scale; B, spring; C; tang of blade; 
D, kick. + 

Pdck’et-lid, n. The flap over the pocket-hole. 
Pdck’et=-pié¢e, n. A piece of money to be kept in 
the pocket and not spent, 
Pdéck’et-pis/tol, n. A pistol to be carried in the 
pocket; a pocket-flask of liquor. [Colloq.] 
Podck/et-shér/iff, n. (ng. Law.) A sheriff ap- 
pointed by the sole authority of the crown, without 
the usual form of nomination by the judges in the 
exchequer. Burrill, 
Pdck’-frét/ten, a. Pitted with the small-pox. 
Pdck!/-hoOle, n. The pit or scar made by a pock, 
Pdck/i-mess,n. The state of being pocky. 
PdSck/ish, a. Affected with the small-pox. 
Pdéck’-miirk, n. Mark or scar made by the small- 


vor 
Pdck!-pit/ted, a. 





Pocket-knife. 


Pitted by the small-pox. 


Pdck’-pud/ding, n. An Englishman;—a name 
of reproach or ridicule applied by the Scotch to the 
English. W. Scott. 


Pick’-wood,n. Avery hard kind of wood; Guaia- 
cum officinale of Linnzus, or lignum vitex. 
Pdck’y, a. [compar. POCKIER; superl. POCKIEST.] 
1. Full of pocks; infected with the small-pox. 
2. Vile; rascally; mischievous; contemptible. 
Collog. and low.] 
o’eo, adv. [It.] (Mus.) A little; —used chiefly 
in phrases indicating the time or movement; as, poco 
piu allegro, a little faster; poco largo, rather slow. 
Poco a poco (Mus.), little by little; gradually; as, poco 
@ poco crescendo, gradually increasing in loudness. 


Pd/eo-ei/rantism, n. [It. poco, little, and cwrante, 








POEMATIC 
caring, careful, from cwrare, to care.] The state of 


having little care or interest; indifference. 
Po-¢0/son,n. Reclaimed marsh. [ Virginia.] 


Bs Washington. 
Pbe/ti-lent, a, [Lat. poculentus, from poculum, a 
cup.] Fit for drink. [0Obs.] Bacon. 


Pée/a-li-form, a. r, poculiforme, from Lat, 
poculum, a cup, and forma, form.] Cup-shaped. 
Pod,n. [Cf. Proy. Eng. pod, a protuberant 
belly, and Eng. cod, a husk, a pod; W. pod, 
that is taken in, podi, to take in.] (Bot.) A 
capsule of a plant, especially alegume; adry 
dehiscent fruit. Gray. | 

Pdd, v. i. [imp. & p. p. PODDED; p. pr. & | 
vb. 2. PODDING.] ‘To swell; to fill; also, to 
produce pods. 

Poéda-gra, n. [See infra.) (Med.) Gout 
in the joints of the foot;—applied also to 
gout in other parts of the body. Dunglison. 

Po-dag’/rie, a. Lite podagricus, Gr. 

Po-dag/rie-al, modayptkos, from rodaypa, 
gout in the feet, from rots, tudds, foot, and dypa, a 
catching ; Fr. podagre, a. & n.] 

ty Pertaining to the gout; gouty; partaking of the 
gout. 

Kas Afflicted ph as gout. Browne, 

a-grotis, a. Having the gout; gouty; podagric, 

Pod/der, nm. A gatherer of pods. nee i 

Po-dés'ta, n. [It. podesta, from Lat. potestas, 
power, magistracy, from posse, to be able, to have 
power.] One of the chief magistrates of Genoa and 
Venice, 

Pddége, n. We Ger. patsche, puddle, mire. ] 





Pod. 


1. A puddle; a plash. Skinner. 

2. Porridge. [Prov. Eng.) Halliwell. 
Pédag’y (ptj/y), a. Fat and short; pudgy; as, a 
podgy hand. Dickens. 


Po'di-iom,n. [Lat., from Gr. rodiov, diminutive of 
mods, 1006s, foot.] (Arch.) (a.) The part in an am- 
phitheater projecting overthe arena, (b.) A baleony 
or open gallery. Elmes. 

Pdd/o-S¥n/i-im, n. [Gr. rots, mod6s, foot, and 
yvvi, woman, Fr. podogyne.| The same as BAsI- 
GYNIUM, q. V. 

Po-dblVo-gy, n. USE. mods, Todds, foot, and Néyos, 
discourse.] (Med.) A description of, or treatise 
upon, the foot. Dunglison, 

Pdd/oph-thal/mie (-of-, or -op-), a. [Gr. rods, 
1006s, foot, and d¢dSaXpés, aneye.| (Zodl.) (a.) Hav- 
ing the eyes on movable footstalks or pedicels. (0.) 
Of the order Podophthalmia, in crustaceans, which 
includes crabs, lobsters, and shrimps, the eyes of 
which are on movable pedicels. Dana. 

Pdd/o-seaph, n. (Gr. 700s, rodds, foot, and cxagos, 
that which is hollowed out, the hull of a ship, boat, 
from oxamrecy, second aor. cxadijvat, to dig.| A kind 
of sabot, like a small boat, for the feet, to be used in 
moying upon the water. 

Péd/o-seaph/er, n. One who uses podoscaphs. 

Standing erect in these [podoscaphs], the podoscapher — 
provided with a pole, flattened at the end, for paddling, and 
twelve feet long—can advance, turn, or recede with great 
swiftness. London Atheneum. 

Péd/o-spérm, n. [Gr. Tots, 7006, foot, and oréppa, 
seed; Fr. podosperme.| (Bot.) The umbilical cord 
of an oyule; a little thread connecting an ovule with 
its placenta. Lindley. 

Po-dri/da@, n. [Sp.] A miscellaneous dish of 
meats; olla-podrida. See OLLA-PODRIDA. 

PO’e, n. An article of food in Hawaii and other 
islands of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, made 
from the pounded 
baked roots of 
the taro plant. 

Thurston. 

PO/e-bird, n. 
(Ornith.) A bird 
of New Zealand, 


greatly valued 
for its glossy 
plumage, which 





is used in making 
feather mantles 
for the chiefs. 

Poe¢/i-lit/ie (pés/- 
i-lit/ik), a. [Gr. rotxidos, many-colored, variegated. | 
(Geol.) Pertaining to, or characterizing, sandstones 
of red and other colors, now referred to the Trias- 
sic and Permian formations. [Often written poiki- 
litic.] Dana, 

Poe-¢il/o-pod, n. [Gr. rotxidos, variegated, various, 
manifold, and zovs, wodés, foot ; Fr. pacilopode, 
pecilope.}| (Zodl.) A crustaceous animal having 
various kinds of feet; namely, prehensory, ambu- 
latory, branchial, and natatory. Kirby. 

Po0/em,n. ([Lat. poema, Gr. roinua, from rorety, to 
make, to compose, to write, especially in verse; It, 
& Sp. poema, Fr. poeme.] 

1. A metrical composition ; a composition in which 
the verses consist of certain measures, whether in 
blank verse or in rhyme; as, the poems of Homer or 
of Milton; — opposed to prose. . 

2. Hence, rarely, a composition not in verse, in 
which the language is that of excited imagination ; 
as, the poems of Ossian. 

Po/em-atlie, a. [Gr.roimpartkés.] Pertaining toa 
poem; of the nature of a poem. Coleridge. 


‘ < 
Poe-bird (Prosthemadera cincinnata). 
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POENAMU 


Po @ma-mw, n. 
rite, used in New Zealand for the manufacture of 
axes and weapons. Brande, 

Pee-noblo-sy, n. See PENOLOGY. 

PO/e-sy,n. (Fr. poésie, It.& Sp. poesia, Lat. poesis, 
Gr. roinots, from rotetv, to make. } 

1. The art or skill of composing poems; as, the 


heavenly gift of poesy. Dryden. 
2. Poetry; metrical composition. 
Music and poesy used to quicken you. Shak. 


3. A short conceit engraved on a ring or other 

thing; a posy. Shak. 

Po/et,n. ([Fr. poéte, Pr., Sp., Pg., It., & Lat. poeta, 
Gr, montis, from rotety, to make. | 

1. The author of a poem; the inventor or maker 
of a metrical composition. 

A poet is a maker, as the word signifies; and he who can 
not make, that is, invent, hath his name for nothing. Dryden. 

2. One skilled in making poetry, or who has a 
particular genius for metrical composition ; one dis- 
tinguished for poetic talents ; an imaginative thinker 
or writer. 

Poet laureate, a poet employed to compose poems for 
the birthdays of a prince, or other special occasion. See 
LAUREATE. 

PO’et-As/ter,n. [Fr. poctastre, It. & Sp. poetastro.] 
A petty poet; a pitiful rhymer or writer of verses. 
“The talk of forgotten poetasters.” Macaulay. 

PO’et-is/try, n. Poetry composed by a poetaster ; 
mean poetry. [are.] 

PO’et-ess,n. A female poet. 

Po-ét/ie, a. [Fr. poétique, It. & Sp. poetico, 

Po-ét/ie-al, Lat. poeticus, Gr. roujrixds, from 
tovcty, to make. | 

1. Pertaining to poetry; suitable to poetry; as, a 
poetical genius; poetic turn or talent; poetic li- 
cense,. 

2. Expressed in poetry or measure; as, a poetical 
composition. 

3. Possessing the peculiar beauties of poetry; 
as, a composition or passage highly poetical. 

Po-ét/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina poetic manner. 

Po-ét/ies,n. [See Poert6,] (Fr. poétique, It. & Sp. 
poetica, Lat. poetica, poetice,Gr. roinrtkn (sc. Téxvn).] 
The doctrine of poetry. [See Note under MATHE- 
MATICS. ] Warton. 

PO’et-ize, v. 7. [imp. & p. p. POETIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. POETIZING.] [Fr. poétiser, Sp. poetizar, It. 
poetizzare, Gr. tounrivev, Lat. poetari.] To write 
as a poet; to compose verse. Donne. 

PO’et=-mu-si/cian (-zish/an), n. The bard and 
lyrist of former ages ; —so called as uniting the pro- 
fessions of poetry and music. Busby. 

Po/et-ress, n. [Lat. poetris, Gr. morjrpia.] A fe- 
male poet; a poetess. [Obs. 

Po/etary,n. [O. Fr. pocterie. See Port.) 

1. Modes of expressing thought and feeling which 
are suitable to the imagination when excited or 
elevated, and characterized usually by a measured 
form of one sort or another, 

For poetry is the blossom and the fragrance of all human 
knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, emotions, lan- 
guage, Coleridge. 

2. Metrical composition ; verse; as, heroic poetry; 
dramatic poetry; lyric or Pindaric poetry. ‘The 
planet-like music of poetry.” Sidney. 

3. Imaginative composition, whether in prose o 
verse. 

Pd/et-ship, n. The state of a poet; a poet. 

PoO/etestick’er, n. <A suckling poet; a young or 
immature poet ;—so called incontempt. [Rare and 
ludicrous. | . Jonson. 

Pdg/gZy,n. A kind of fish; —same as PORGER, q. v. 

Poh, interj. Pish! pshaw!—an exclamation ex- 
pressing contempt or disgust. 

Po-ha/gen, n. See PAUHAUGEN. 

Poign/’an-¢y (poin/an-s¥), m. The state of being 
poignant; as, the poignancy of wit or satire. 

Poign/ant (poin/ant), a. [Fr. poignant, p. pr. 
of O. Fr. poindre, to sting, from Lat. pungere, to 
prick, sting; Pr. ponhen, poingnen, Sp. pungente, 
It. pugnente, pungente, Lat. pungens. | 

1. Stimulating to the organs of taste; stinging; 
sharp; pungent; pricking; — said of that which is 
tasted. ‘No poignant sauce she knew.” Dryden. 
oa. Acutely painful; piercing; irritating; severe; 

itter. 


His wit, naturally shrewd and dry, became more lively and 


poignant. W. Scott. 
Poign/ant-ly (poin/ant-l¥), adv. In a poignant 
manner. 


Poi/ki-litie, a. 
Poine/tant, a The same as POIGNANT. 
Poind, v.t. [See PEN and Pounp.] 
confine in a pen or pound; to pound. 
Stray cattle are to be pinned and poinded. Flavel, 
Poind’er, n. One who seizes or distrains cattle 
for rent. [Scot.] W. Scott. 
Point, n. [Vz pointe, point, Pr. poncha, punta, 
ponch, ponh, punt, point, Sp. & It. punta, punto, 
Pg. ponta, ponto, Lat. puncta, punctum, from pun- 
gere, to prick. ]} 
1. That which pricks or pierces; especially, the 
sharp end of a piercing instrument, as of a needle, 
a pin, a thorn, an awl, a sword, and the like. 
2. Hence, sometimes, an instrument which pricks 
or pierces, as a sort of needle used by engravers, 


See Pmcrnirie. 
[ Rare.] 
To inclose or 
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etchers, lace-workers, and others;—called also 
pointer. 

3. The mark made by the end of a sharp, pier- 
cing instrument like a needle. 

4. Hence, an indefinitely small space; a mere 
spot clearly indicated; as, a point in space. 

5. Any thing which comes to a sharp, well-de- 
fined termination; and, specifically, a small prom- 
ontory, or cape; a tract of land extending into the 
water beyond the common shore-line. 

6. An indivisible portion of time; a moment; an 
instant; hence, the verge. ‘‘ Behold, I am at the 
point to die.” Gen, xxv. 32. 

When time’s first point begun 
He made all souls, Davies. 

7. Whatever serves to mark progress, or to indi- 
cate a transition from one state or position to an- 
other; degree; condition; rank; as, a point of ele- 
vation, or of depression. ‘‘ A point of precedence.” 

Selden. 


Few are placed in extraordinary points of splendor. Addison. 


8. That which arrests attention, or indicates the 
character or intention; a salient trait of character ; 
a characteristic; a peculiarity; as, the good or bad 
points of aman, of a horse, of cattle. 

9. A distinct position, thesis, or passage, in argu- 
ment or discourse ; the conclusion toward which 
an argument or anecdote is directed; the pith or 
gist of an expression or discussion. 

Strange point and new! 
Doctrine which we would know whence learned. J/ilton. 

10. Hence, a lively turn of thought, giving vivacity 
to a discourse. 

With periods, points, and tropes he slurs his crimes. Dryden. 


11. (Geom.) That which has neither length, 
breadth, nor thickness, sometimes conceived of as 
the limit of a line; that by the motion of which a 
line is conceived to be produced; that which has 
neither magnitude nor parts. Playfair. 

12. (Punctuation.) A character used to mark 
the divisions of a sentence, such as a period or 
comma, 

13. That on which one takes position, or insists 
as of importance; any thing which is aimed at or 
intended; object; end; also, a thing or truth which 
ought to be regarded considerately. 

Point by point the treasons of his master 
He shall again relate. Shak. 
To know the world, not love her, is thy point. Young. 


14. Hence, a small affair; a minute matter of 
thought; a trifling concern; a punctilio. 

The Frenchmen are the most delicate people in the world 
on points of honor, and the least delicate on points of justice. 

Landor. 

15. (Mus.) A dot or mark used to designate cer- 
tain tones or time; as, (a.) (Anc. Mus.) A dot or 
mark distinguishing or characterizing certain tones 
or styles; as, points of perfection, of augmentation, 
&c.; hence, a note; a tune. 

Sound the trumpet — not a levant, or a flourish, but a point 
of war. W. Scott. 
(b.) (Mod. Aus.) A dot placed at the right hand of 
a note, to raise its value, or prolong its time, by one 
half, as to make a semibreve equal to three minims, 
a minim equal to three quavers. 

16. (Her.) One of the several different parts of 
the escutcheon which denotes the local position of 
figures. See ESCUTCHEON. 

17. (Astron.) A fixed conventional place for ref- 
erence, or zero of reckoning, in the heavens, usually 
the intersection of two or more great circles of the 
sphere, and named specifically in each case accord- 
ing to the position intended; as, the equinoctial 
points ; the solstitial points ; the nodal points; ver- 
tical points, &c. See EQUINOCTIAL, &c. 

18. (Anc. Costume.) A tagged lace, used to tie 
together certain parts of the dress. 

He accommodated the friar with his assistance in tying the 
endless number of points, as the laces which attached Ratican 
to the doublet were then called. W. Scott. 

19. (Naut.) A flat piece of braided cordage made 
tapering from the center to the end, used in reefing 
sails, and called also reef-point. Totten. 

20. (pl.) (Railways.) The switch of a railway 
track, [Hng.] Simmonds. 

(= The word point is a general term, much used in 
the sciences, particularly in mathematics, mechanics, 
perspective, and physics, but generally either in the 
geometrical sense, or in that of degree, or condition of 
change, and with some accompanying descriptive or 
qualifying term, under which, in the vocabulary, the 
specific uses are explained; as, acting point, dead point, 
melting point, freezing point, accidental point, vanish- 
ing point, &c. See ACTING, DEAD, &c. 

At point, on the point, as near as can be; on the verge. 
“ Caius Sidius Geta, at point to have been taken, recov- 
ered himself so valiantly, as brought the day on his side.” 
Milton. — Nine points of the law, all but the tenth point, 
or article, of the law; the greater weight of authority ; — 
perhaps so used with reference to the ten laws of the 
decalogue. ‘‘ The best of Shakespeare’s dramas, King 
Lear, is the least fitted for representation; and even for 
the vilest alteration, it ought, in candor, to be considered 
that possession is nine points of the law.’ De Quincey. 
— Point-no-pvint, a style or method of proceeding, or of 
discussion, in which there is much of display, action, or 
argument, but little suecess.— Point of concurrence 
(Geom.), a point common to two lines, but not a point of 
tangency or of intersection, as that in which a cycloid [ 








POINT-DEVISE 


meets its base.— Point of contrary flexure, a point at 
which a curve changes its direction of curvature, or at 
which its convexity and concavity change sides. — Point 
of intersection, the point at which two lines cross cach 
other. — Point of sight (Persp.), the point in relation to 
the object, where, if the eye be placed, the appearance 
of the drawing will be the same as that of the object it- 
self. — Point of view, position from which any thing is 


seen or is considered.— Points of the compass (Naut. & 


Geog.), the thirty-two points of division of the compass- 
card in the mariner’s compass; the corresponding points 
into which the circle of the horizon is supposed to be di- 
vided, of which the four marking the directions of east, 
west, north, and south, are called cardinal points, and 
the rest are named from their respective directions, as 


N. by E., N. N. E., N. E. by N., N. E., &.— To make or - 


gain a point, to accomplish that which was proposed ; 
also, to make advance by a step, grade, or position. — Zo 
mark or score a point, as in billiards, cricket, &c., to 
note down successful hits, runs, &c. — To strain a point, 
to go beyond the proper limit or extent; to exceed the 
bounds of strict propriety or of duty ;—an allusion to the 
points or tagged laces of ancient costume. See No 18.— 
Vowel-point, in certain Eastern and ancient languages, 
a mark placed above or below the consonant, or attached 
to it, representing the vowel, or vocal sound, which pre- 
cedes or follows the consonant. 

Point, v.¢. [Fr. pointer, O. Fr. poincter, Pr. pon- 
char, Sp. puntar, apuntar, It. puntare.] 

1. To give a point to; to sharpen; to cut, forge, 
grind, or file to an acute end; as, to point a dart or 
a pin. 

2. To direct toward an object; to aim; as, to 
point a musket at a wolf; to point a cannon at a 
gate. 

3. re direct attention toward; to lead to the no- 
tice of, 

Whosoever should be guided through his battles by Minerva, 
and pointed to every scene of them, would see nothing but sub- 
jects of surprise. » Pope. 

4. To mark, as a sentence, with characters, for 
the purpose of distinguishing the members and des- 
ignating the pauses; to supply with punctuation- 
marks; to mark with vowel-points; to punctuate; 
as, to point a composition. 

5. To fix upon; to appoint. [Obs.] 

*Twixt themselves they pointed time and place. Spenser. 

6. To indicate the point, aim, or purpose of. 

If he means this ironically, it may be truer than he thinks. 
He points it, however, by no deviation from his straight-for- 
ward manner of speech. ickens, 

7. To indicate or discover by a fixed look, as 

ame. 
= 8. (Masonry.) To fill the joints of with mortar, 
and smooth them with the point of a trowel; as, to 
point a wall. 

To point a rope, to cause it to taper at the end, as by 
taking out a few of its yarns, and, with these, working a 
mat over it, so that it may pass easily through a hole. — 
To point a sail, to affix points through the eyelet-holes of 
the reefs. — Zo point out, to show by the finger or by other 
means; to indicate clearly.— To point the yards of a 
vessel, to brace them so that the wind shall strike them 
obliquely. Totten. 

Point, v.i. 1. To direct the finger for designating 
an object, and exciting attention to it ;— with at. 

Now must the world point at poor Catharine, Shak. 

Point at the tattered coat and ragged shoe. Dryden. 

2. To indicate the presence of game by a fixed 
and steady look, as dogs. 

He treads with caution, and he points with fear. 


3. To show distinctly by any means. 
To point at what time the balance of power was most equally 
held between the lords and commons at Rome, would perhaps 
admit a controversy. Swift. 
4. To fill the joints or crevices of a wall with 
mortar. 
5. (Med.) To approximate to the surface ; to 
head ; — said of an abscess. 
To point at, to treat with scorn or contempt by point- 
ing or directing attention to. 
Point/al, n. [From Eng. point, Fr. pointal, an up- 
right wooden prop.] (Bot.) The pistil of a plant. 
Point-blank’, n. [Fr. point-blanc, white point.] 
1. The white spot on a target, at which an arrow, 
or other missile, is aimed. [Obs.] Johnson. 
2. (Mil.) The point at which the line of sight in- 
tersects the trajectory of a projectile, 
Natural point-blank, that when the line of sight is 
horizontal. Scatt. 
Point-blank’, a. 1. Directed in a line toward the 
object aimed at; aimed directly toward the mark. 
2. Hence, direct; plain; express; as, a point- 
blank assertion. 
Point-blank range, the extent of the apparent right 
line of a ball discharged. — Point-blank shot, the shot of 
a gun pointed directly toward the object to be hit. 
oes adv. Ina point-blank manner; di- 
rectly. 
Satan daily solicits me to sin, point-blank against God’s 
word. Fuller. 
Point-@appui (pwing/dip-pwe’), n. [Fr.] Point 
of support; basis; a fixed point at which troops 
form, and on which operations rest. 
Point-de-vi¢ge’,) a. [From Fr. point, lace, and 
Point-de-vise’, devisé, furnished with a device 
oremblem.] Uncommonly nice and exact; precise; 
particular. [Obs.] 
You are rather point-devise in your accouterments. 


Gay. 


Shak. 





, 
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POINTED 


(a> “It is difficult to ascertain the origin of this phrase. 
It appears like French; but I can find no authority in 
that language for @ point devisé, though it is perfectly 
analogous to @ point nommé, which is a very current 
form. Mr. Douce refers it to needle-work, and mentions 

oint-lace as similar. Mr. Gifford thinks it must have 

een a mathematical phrase. ... In the following ex- 

ample, it is used as if formed from the English word de- 

vice :— 
If the dapper priest 

Be but as cunning point in his device. B. Jonson.” Vares. 

Point/ed, p.a. 1. Sharp; having asharp point; as, 
a pointed rock. 

2. Characterized by distinctness of meaning and 
pithiness of expression; as, a pointed rebuke. 

His moral pleases, not his pointed wit. Pope. 


Point/ed-ly, adv. 1. In a pointed manner; with 
lively turns of thought or expression. 
He often wrote too pointedly for his subject. Dryden. 


2.. With direct assertion; with direct reference to 
a subject; with explicitness; as, he declared point- 
edly he would accede to the proposition. 

Point/ed-ness, ». The state of being pointed; 
sharpness; keenness, 

In this you excel Horace—that you add pointedness of 
thought. Dryden. 

Point/el, n. [From Eng. point. Cf. O, Fr. poin- 
tille, a prick or prickle.] 

1. Something set on a point. 

These poises, or pointels, are, for the most part, little balls set 
at the top of a slender stalk, which they can move every way 
at pleasure. Derham. 

2. A kind of pencil or style used with the tablets 
of the middle ages. Fairholt. 

3. Check-work in paving floors. Halliwell. 

Point/er,n. 1. Any thing that points; as, (a.) The 
hand of a time- = 
piece. (b.) A vari- 
ety of dog, trained 
to stop, and, with 
his nose, point out 
the game to sports- - 
men. (¢c.)(Aséron.) ° 
One of the two 
stars (Merak and 
Dubhe) in the 





Pointer Dog. 
Great Bear, the line between which points nearly to 
the North Star. (d.) (Naut.) One of the pieces of 
timber connecting the stern-frame of a vessel with 
the after-body. 

2. A kind of graving tool. 


Simmonds. 
Point/ing, n. 1. The art of making the divisions 
of a writing; punctuation; interpunction. 

2. The state of being pointed with marks or 
points. 

8. The act of filling the crevices of a wall with 
mortar, &c.; or the material with which they are 
filled. 

Point/ing-stéck, 7. An object of ridicule or 
scorn. Shak. 

Point/-la¢e, n. A kind of fine lace wrought with 
the needle. Simmonds. 

Point/less, a. Having no point; wanting keenness 
or smartness; blunt; obtuse; as, a powntless sword 
or remark. 

Syn.— Blunt; obtuse; dull; stupid. 

Point/let-ed, a. (Bot.) Having a small, distinct 
point; apiculate. Henslow. 

Points’/man, n.; pl. POINTS/MEN. The man who 
has charge of rail-way switches. [Eng.] Simmonds. 

Poise, n. [Formerly written also ee 1Oa er: 
pois, peis, pes, Pr. pes, pens, Sp., Pg., & It. peso, 
from Lat. pensum, a portion weighed out, from pen- 
dere, to weigh, weigh out; N. Fr. poids, from Lat. 
pondus, a weight. ] 

1. Weight; gravity; that which causes a body to 
descend or tend to the center. ‘‘ Weights of an ex- 
traordinary poise.” Evelyn. 

2. The weight or mass of metal used in weighing 
with steelyards, to balance the substance weighed. 

3. A state in which things are balanced by equal 
weight or power; equipoise; balance; equilibrium. 

The particles forming the earth must convene from all quar- 
ters toward the middle, which would make the whole com- 
pound rest in a poise. Bentley. 

4. A regulating power; that which balances. 

Men of an unbounded imagination often want the poise of 
judgment. yden. 


5. A thing suspended on a poise, or in a balanced 


state. : Derham. 
Poise, v.t. [imp. & p. p. POIseD; p. pr. & vb. n. 
POISING. ritten also peise.] [O. Fr. peiser, pe- 


ser, Pr., Per & Pg. pesar, It. pesare, Lat. pensare, 
v. intens. from pendere, to weigh. See supra.] 
1. To balance in weight; to make of equal weight ; 
as, to poise the scales of a balance. 
2. To hold or place in equilibrium or equipon- 
derance. 
Our nation, with united interest blest, 
Not now content to poise, shall sway the rest. 
3. To load with weight for balancing. 
Where could they find another form so fit 
To poise with solid sense a sprightly wit? Dryden. 
4. To examine or ascertain, as by the balance; to 
weigh. 
He can not consider the strength, poise the weight, and dis- 
cern the evidence of the clearest argumentations, where the 
would conclude against his desires. South. 


Dryden. 
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5. To oppress; to weigh down. 
Lest leaden slumber poise me down to-morrow, 
When I should mount on wings of victory. Shak. 
Poi’son (poi/zn), n._ [Fr. poison, O. Sp. pozon, po- 
cion, N. Sp. ponzona, Pg. pegonha, Pr. poizd, It. 
pozione, from Lat. potio, a drink, avongitt, potion, 
a poisonous draught, from potare, to drink. } 

1. Any substance which, when introduced into 
the animal organism, is capable of producing a 
morbid, noxious, or deadly effect upon it. 

2. Any thing infectious or malignant; as, the 
poison of pestilential diseases. 

3. Hence, that which taints or destroys moral 
purity or health; as, the poison of evil example; 
the poison of sin. 

Syn.— Venom; bane; pest; ruin; malignity. —Por- 
SON, VENOM. /Potson usually denotes something received 
into the system by the mouth, breath, Yc. Venom is 
something applied externally, or discharged from animals, 
as by the bite or sting of serpents, scorpions, &e. Venom 
is also more active and malignant in its operation than 
poison, and hence is a stronger term. The figurative 
sense of these terms corresponds to the literal one. What 
is poisonous is received into the mind; what is venomous 
acts from abroad. Bad principles are poisonous; the 
shafts of envy are venomous. 

Like him that knew not poison’s power to kill, 


Until, by tasting it, himself was slain. Davies. 
As the venom spread, 
Frightful convulsions writhed his tortured limbs. Fenton. 


Poi’son (poi/zn), v.t. [imp. & p. p. POISONED; p, 
pr. & vb. n. POISONING.] [O.Fr. poisonner, N. Fr. 
empoissoner, Pr. poizonar, empoizonar, Sp. ponzo- 
nar from Lat. potionare, to give to drink. See 
supra.] 

i. ‘o infect with poison; as, to poison an arrow. 
If you poison us, do we not die? Shak. 
2. To attack, injure, or kill, by poison. 
He was so discouraged that he poisoned himself, and died. 
2 Mace. x. 13, 
3. To taint or corrupt the character, the princi- 
ples, or the happiness of; as, discontent poisons the 
happiness of life. 





Hast thou not, 
With thy false arts, poisoned his people’s loyalty? Rowe. 
To suffer the thoughts to be vitiated, is to poison the foun- 
tains of morality. Rambler. 

Poi’/son-a-ble, a. Capable of being poisoned. 

Poi/son-ash, n. (Bot.) <A tree of the genus Amy- 
ris (A. toxifera) found in the Carolinas, from the 
trunk of which a black liquor distils, supposed to 
have poisonous qualities. Baird. 

Poi/son-biilb, n. (Bot.) A bulbous plant of the 
genus Brunsvigia (B. toxicaria), possessing poison- 
ous properties. 

Poi’son-er (poi/zn-er), m. One who poisons or cor- 
rupts; that which corrupts. 

Poi/son-fang, 7. One of the superior maxillary 
tecth of some species of serpents, which, besides 
the cavity for the pulp, is apparently perforated by 
a longitudinal canal, which receives at its bottom 
end the termination of the duct of the poison-gland. 

Poi/son-gland, n. A gland which secretes an 
acrid or venomous matter, which, in animals and 
plants, is conveyed along an organ capable of in- 


flicting a wound. Craig. 

Poi’son-ful, a. Poisonous. [Obs.] 

Poi/son-hém/‘lock, vn. (Bot.) A poisonous her- 
baceous plant of the genus Coniwm (C. maculatum). 

Poi’son-i/vy, 7. (ot.) A poisonous trailing plant 
of the genus Rhus (2. toxicodendron) ; — called also 
poison-oak. Gray. 

Poi/son-niit (109), m. (Bot.) A tree found on the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, the seeds of which 
contain a deadly poison; Strychnos nux-vomica. 

Poi’son-G6ak,n. (Bot.) See POIsoNn-ivy. 

Poi/son-otis, a. Having the qualities of poison ; 
corrupting; impairing soundness or purity. ‘The 
poisonous damp of night.” Shak. 

Poi’son-otis-ly, adv. With fatal or injurious effects. 

| Poi/son-otis-ness, n. The quality of being fatal 
or injurious to health and soundness. 

Poi’/son-séme, a. Poisonous, [Obs.] ‘ Poison- 
some honey.” Holland. 

Poi’son-su/mae (-shy/mik), n. (Bot.) A poison- 
ous shrub of the genus Rhus (R. venenata);— 
sometimes improperly called poison-elder, [Writ- 
ten also poison-sumach. } Gray. 

Poi/son-tree, n. A tree that poisons;—a name 
applied to a great number of trees of different gen- 
era possessing poisonous qualities. 

Poi’trel, n. [Fr. poitrail, Pr. peitral, Sp. petral, Pg. 
peitoral; It. pettorale, from Lat. pectorale, a breast- 
plate, from pectoralis, belonging to the breast, from 
pectus, pectoris, the breast. See PECTORAL, a. & n.] 

1. Armor for the breast of a horse. [ Obs.] Skinner. 
2. A graying tool; a pointel. acre: Ainsworth. 

Poitrine (pwa‘treen’), n. [Fr.] (Ane. Armor.) 
The breastplate worn by a knight; also, the over- 
lapping scales or sheets of metal which covered the 
breast of a war-horse. Fairholt. 

Poize, n. Thesame as Poise. [Obs.] See POIseE. 

Po-kil’,n. [Ger., probably from Lat. poculum, cup.] 
A tall drinking-cup. Fairholt. 

Poke, n. [A-8. poca, poha, pocca, Icel. poki, Prov. 
& O. Fr. poque, pouque, N. Fr. poche, L. Lat. pochia, 
Cf. PoACH.. 

1. A pocket; a small bag. 
2. A long, wide sleeve, formerly much worn. 
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To buy a pig in a poke (that is, in a pocket), to buy a 
thing without seeing it, or knowing definitely its quality 
or value, ‘I will not buy a pig in a poke.” Camden. 

Poke, v. t. [imp. & p. p. POKED (pokt); p. pr. & vb. n. 
POKING.] [L. Ger. poken, to prick, pierce, thrust, 
pok, D. pook, a dagger, knife, allied to Lat. pungere, 
to prick, pugio, a dagger. ] 

1. To thrust against; to push against with any 
thing pointed; hence, to feel or search for with a 
long instrument. 

2. To thrust at with the horns, as an ox. 


To fo fun, to make fun; to joke; to jest. [Colloq. 
— To poke fun at, to make a butt of; to ridicule; 
to jest at; tojeer. [Collog. U.S.] Bartlett. 
Poke, v.i. To grope, as in the dark, Prior. 

To poke at, to thrust the horns at. 

Poke, n. 1. The act of poking or pushing; athrust; 
as a poke in the ribs. 

A lazy person; a dawdler; also, a stupid or 
uninteresting person. [U.8S.] Bartlett, 

3. A machine to prevent unruly beasts from 
leaping or breaking through fences, consisting of a 
yoke with a pole inserted, pointed forward. [U. S.] 

Poke, v.t. To puta poke on; as, to poke an ox. 

Poke, n. (Bot.) A North American herbaceous 
plant of the genus Phytolacca (P. decandra), bear- 
ing dark-purple, juicy berries ; — called also cocwm, 
garget, pigeon-berry, pocan, and poke-weed. The 
root has active properties, and has been used in 
medicine. The young shoots are sometimes eaten 
as a substitute for asparagus, and the berries are 
used, in Europe, to color wine. 

Podke!’-bbn/net, 7. A bonnet of a long, straight, 
projectingform. [U. 8S. Bartlett. 

Pok’er,n. [From poke.] 1. One who pokes. 

2. That which pokes, or is used in poking, espe- 
cially an iron bar, used in stirring or opening a fire 
of coals. 

3. (Naut.) An iron tool used in driving hoops 
on masts. Craiq. 

Pok/er, n. <A favorite game of cards in the South- 
ern States. [U.S.] Bartlett. 

Pok’er, n. Dan. pokker, the deuse, devil, Icel. 
pokr, a bugbear, hobgoblin. Cf. W. pwea, pwei, 
bwg, bwgan, a hobgoblin, bugbear, bw, a threaten- 
ing or terrifying object, a bugbear, terror, dread.] 
Any frightful object, especially one dimly seen in 
the dark; abugbear. [Lov.] 

Pok/’er-ish, a. [See supra.] Calculated to excite 
fear; occasioning fright or unreasonable fear ; 
abounding in frightful objects; as, a pokerish place. 

TS) Bartlett. 

Pok/er-piet/iire (pikt/yyr), m. A picture formed 
in imitation of bister-washed drawings, by singeing 
the surface of white wood with a heated poker or 
other iron. Fairholt. 

Podke/-weed,n. A plant. See POKE. 

Pok/ing, a. Drudging; servile. [Collog.] Gray. 

POkK/ing-stick, n. A small stick or rod of steel, 
formerly used in adjusting the plaits of ruffs. Shak. 

Pok’y,a. Dull; stupid. [Colloq.) Bartlett. 

Po-lae/’ea, n. [Fr. polaque, polacre, Sp. polacre, 
Pg. polaca, polhacra, It. polacca, polaccra, i. e., 
properly a Polish vessel.]_ [Written also polacre.] 

1. (Naut.) A vessel with three masts, used in the 
Mediterranean. The masts are usually of one 
piece, so that they have neither tops, caps, nor cross- 
trees, nor horses to their upper yards. 

2. (Mus.) A Polish national dance or tune. 
POLONAISE. 

PO/lack, 7. (G@eog.) A native or inhabitant of Po- 
land; a Polander. [Obs.] 

Po-lii’ere, n. See POLACCA. 

PO/land-er,n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Poland; a Pole. 

PO/lar, a. [Pr. polaire, Sp. polar, It. polare.] 

1. Pertaining to, surrounding, or proceeding from 
one of the poles of the earth, or the poles of artifi- 
cial globes; situated near one of the poles; as, po- 
lar regions; polar seas; polar winds. 

2. Pertaining to the magnetic pole, or to the point 
to which the magnetic needle is directed. 

3. (Geom.) Pertaining to, reckoned from, or hay- 
ing acommon radiating point; as, polar co-ordinates, 


U.S. 


See 


Polar axis, that axis of an astronomical instrument, 
as an equatorial, which is parallel to the earth’s axis. — 
Polar bear (Zoél.), a species of bear inhabiting the arc- 
It is 


tic regions; the Ursus or Thalactos maritimus. 
a large animal, some- 
times measuring nearly 
nine feet in length, and 
weighing 1600 pounds. 
It is very powerful, and 
the most carnivorous of 
allthe bears. Thefuris }y 
of a silvery white tinged ¥ 
with yellow. — Polar 
circles (Astron. & Ge- 
og.), two circles, each at 
a distance from a pole of 
the earth equal to the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, 
or about 23° 28’, the 
northern called the arc- " AW 
tic circle, and the south- 7 ‘ Polar Bear. 

ern the antarctic circle. 1D; 

— Polar clock, a tube,.containing a polarizing apparatus, 
turning on an axis parallel to that of the earth, and indi- 
cating the hour of the day on an hour-circle, by being 
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turned toward the plane of maximum polarization of 
the light of the sky, which is always 90° from the sun. 
—Polar co-ordinates. See Co-orpdinatEs. — Polar dial, 
a dial whose plane is parallel to the earth’s axis. — Po- 
lar distance, the angular distance of any point on a 
sphere from one of its poles, particularly of a heavenly 
body from the north pole of the heavens. — Polar equa- 
tion of a line or surface, an equation which expresses the 
relation between the polar co-ordinates of every point of 
the line or surface.— Polar forces (Physics), forces that 
are developed and act in pairs, with opposite tendencies 
or properties in the two elements, as magnetism, electric- 
ity, &c.— Polar or polaric opposition or contrast (Logic), 
an opposition or contrast made by the existence of two 
opposite conceptions which are the extremes in a species, 
as white and black in colors; hence, as great an opposi- 
tion or contrast.as possible. — Polar projection, the pro- 
jection of part of the surface of a sphere on the plane of 
one of the polar circles, the eye, or point of projection, 
being at the center of the sphere. 


P6Var-ehy, ». [See PotyArcuy.] Government 
by a number of persons; polyarchy. 
Po-lar/ie, a. The same as PoutAr. [are] 
PO/lar-im’e-ter, n. [See infra.] (Physics.) An 
instrument for determining the polarization of light; 
a polariscope. . 
PO/lar-im/e-try, n. [Eng. polar and Gr. pétpor, 
measure.] The art or process of measuring the 
polarization of light. 
Po-la'ris,n. [Lat.] (Astron.) The pole-star. 
Po-lar’/i-sedpe,n. {Eng. polar and Gr. ckérrecdat, 
ckorety, to view.] (Opt.) An instrument consisting 
essentially of a polarizer and an analyzer, used for 
polarizing ‘ight, and analyzing its properties. 
Polar-is/tie, a. Pertaining to or exhibiting poles; 
having a polar arrangement or disposition; arising 
from, or dependent upon, the possession of poles 
or polar characteristics; as, polaristic antagonism. 
Po-lar/i-ty, n. [Fr. polarité, It. polarita, Sp. po- 
laridad.| (Physics.) That quality or condition of a 
body in virtue of which it exhibits opposite or con- 
trasted properties or powers, in opposite or con- 
trasted parts or directions; or a condition giving 
rise to a contrast of properties corresponding to a 
contrast of positions, as, for example, attraction 
and repulsion in the opposite parts of a magnet, 
the dissimilar phenomena corresponding to the dif- 
ferent sides of a polarized ray of light, &c. 
PoO’lar-iz/a-ble, a. Susceptible of polarization. 
PO lar-i-za/tion, n. [Fr. polarisation, Sp. pola- 
rizacion, It. polarizzazione.| The act of polarizing; 
the state of being polarized, or of having polarity. 
Angle of polarization. Circular polarization. Ellip- 
tic polarization. Plane of polarization, Plane polari- 
zation. Polarization of light. Polarized light. If a 
beam of light, which has been reflected from a plate of 
unsilvered glass at an angle of about 56°, be received upon 
a second plate of glass similar to the former, and at the 
same angle of incidence, the light will be readily reflected 
when the two planes of incidence are parallel to each 
other, but will not be reflected when the two planes of 
incidence are perpendicular to each other. The light has, 
therefore, acquired new properties by reflection from the 
first plate of glass, and is called polarized light, while the 
modification which the light has experienced by this re- 
flection is called polarization. The plane in which the 
beam of light is reflected from the first mirror is called 
the plane of polarization. The angle of polarization is 
the angle at which a beam of light must be reflected, in 
order that the polarization may be the most complete. 
The term polarization was derived from the theory of 
emission; and it was conceived that each luminous mole- 
cule has two poles analogous to the poles of a magnet. 
Light may be polarized in several other methods, as by 
refraction through most crystalline media, or by being 
transmitted obliquely through several plates of glass 
with parallelfaces. If abeam of polarized light be trans- 
mitted through a crystal of quartz in the direction of its 
axis, the plane of polarization will be changed by an 
angle proportional to the thickness of the crystal. This 
phenomenon is called circular polarization, while the 
polarization first described is called plane polarization. 
A beam of light reflected from a metallic surface acquires 
properties still more complex, to which the name of 
elliptic polarization has been given. Loomis. 


PoO/layr-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. POLARIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. POLARIZING.] [Fr. polariser, Sp. polarizar.] 
To communicate polarity to. 

PoNlar-iz/er,. That which polarizes; especially, 
the part of a polariscope which receives and polar- 
izes the light. It is usually a reflecting plate, as a 
plate of some crystal, as tourmaline, or a doubly-re- 
fracting crystal. 

Po‘la-ry, a. [See Ponar.] Tending to a pole; 
having a direction toa pole. [Rare.] Browne. 

Polder,n. [D. & L. Ger., probably allied to L. 
Ger. pool, Eng. pool, Icel. pollr.] A tract of low 
land reclaimed from the sea by means of high em- 
bankments; also, a tract of marshy or wet land. 
[Holland and Belgium.) 

Pold/way,m. A kind of coarse sacking for coal- 
sacks and the like. Weale. 

Pole (20),n. [A-8S. pol, pal, L. Ger. & D. paal, N. 
H. Ger. pfahl, Dan. pil, Sw. pdle. Cf. PALE.] 

1. A long, slender piece of wood, or the stem of 
asmall tree deprived of its branches ; — often used in 
composition; as, (a.) A carriage-pole; thatis, a pole 
which separates two draft-horses, and to the front 
end of which the straps for holding back the car- 
riage are attached. (b.) A liberty-pole; that is, a 
pole on which the emblems of liberty are suspended. 
(c.) A May-pole. See MAy-PoLE. (d.) A bean- 
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pole; that is, a pole on which climbing beans are 
trained; and like cases. 

2. A measure of length of 5} yards, or a square 
measure of 304 square yards; a rod; a perch, 

3. An instrument for measuring. 


Under bare poles (Naut.), having all the sails furled. 


Pole,n. [Fr. pole, It. & Sp. polo, Lat. polus, from 
Gyr. 760s, a pivot or hinge on which any thing turns, 
an axis, a pole, from 7éAgiv, todsiv, to turn; Ger., 
Dan., & Sw. pol, D. pool.) 

1. One of the extremities of an axis, on which a 
sphere revolves. 

2. Especially, one of the extremities of the earth’s 
axis. 

3. (Spherics.) A point on the surface of a sphere 
equally distant from every part of the circumfer- 
ence of a great circle; or the point in which a diam- 
eter of the sphere perpendicular to the plane of such 
circle, meets the surface. Such a point is called the 
pole of that circle; as, the pole of the horizon; the 
pole of the ecliptic; the pole of a given meridian. 

4. (Physics.) One of the opposite or contrasted 
parts or directions in which a polar force is mani- 
fested; a point of maximum intensity of a force 
which has two such points, or which has polarity ; 
as, the poles of amagnet; the north pole of aneedle; 
the poles of a battery. 

5. That part of the heavens about the pole; 
hence, the heavens, the sky. [Poet.] 


Magnetic pole, one of the points on the earth at which 
the dipping-needle is vertical, or the magnetic intensity 
greatest. — Pole of maximum cold, one of the points on 
the earth where the mean annual temperature is low- 
est, as compared with that of places in all directions 
around it.— Poles of the earth, or terrestrial poles 
(Geog.), the two opposite points on the earth’s surface 
through which its axis passes. — Poles of the heavens, or 
celestial poles, the two opposite points in the celestial 
sphere which coincide with the earth’s axis produced, and 
about which the heavens appear to revolve. 

PGle,n. [Ger. Pole, a Pole, Polen, Poland, from 
Slav. pole, aplain.] (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of Poland; a Polander. 

Pole, v. t. [imp. & p. p. POLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
POLING. ] 

1. To furnish with poles for support; as, to pole 
beans. 

2. To bear or convey on poles; as,to pole hay 
into a barn. 

3. Toimpel by poles, as 
a boat; to push forward 
by the use of poles. 

Pole/ax, (n. Anax fixed 

Podle/axe, to a pole or 
handle; or, rather, a sort 
of hatchet with a handle 
about fifteen inches in 
length, and often a point or 
claw bending downward, 
or projecting from the back 
of its head. It was for- 
merly used by mounted 
soldiers, and is sometimes 





Poleaxes. 
used in vessels of war as a boarding-ax. 


Pole/eat, n. [Hither 
for Polish cat, or for 
poultry-cat, because 
it feeds on poultry.] ‘ 
(Zo6l.) A carnivorous 3S 
mammal (Mustela SN 
putorius), allied to 
the weasel, which ex- 
hales a disagreeable 
odor; the fitchew or 
fitchet. The American polecat is often called mina. 

Pole/da-vy, ”. [Qu., the first part of the word 
from Fr. poil, hair?] A sort of coarse canvas; 
hence, any coarse wares, [Obs.] 

You must be content with such homely poledavy ware from 
me. Howell. 

Pole/’=é/vil, n. The same as POLL-EVIL. 

PoOle/-lathe, 7. A simple form of lathe, or a sub- 
stitute for a lathe, in which the work is turned by 
means of a cord passing around it, one end being 
fastened to the treadle, and the other to an elastic 
pole above. 

P6lVe-miireh, n. [Gr. todéuapyxos, from ré6Xenos, 
war, and dpxos, leader, fr. apxecv, to be first, to lead ; 
Fr. polémarque.] (Gr. Antig.) In Athens, origi- 
nally, the military commander-in-chief; but, after- 
ward, a civil magistrate who had under his care all 
strangers and sojourners in the city. 


(= There were also in Sparta, Thebes, and other parts 
of Greece, polemarchs, who were high officers, exercising 
both military and civil functions. 

PGle’-mast,n. (Naut.) A mast formed of a single 
piece, or from a single tree. Craig. 

Po-lém/ie, n. One who writes in support of an 
opinion or system in opposition to another; a con- 
troversialist; a disputant. ‘The sarcasm and in- 
vective of the young polemic.” Macaulay. 

Po-lém/ie, a ([Gr. modeuikés, warlike, from 

Po-lém/ie-al, TOAEnos, War; Fr. polémique, It. 
& Sp. polemico.] 

1. Pertaining to, engaged in, or involving contro- 
versy; controversial; as, a polemic treatise, dis- 
course, essay, or book; polemic divinity. 
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POLICY 
2. Given to controversy; disputatious; as, a po- 
demic writer. South. 

Po-lém/i-cist, n. One given to controversy; a po- 
lemic. [Lare.] 

Po-lém/ies, n. sing. [See supra. Fr. poldmiae 
Contest or controversy, especially on religious sub- 
jects; — that branch of theological science which 
pertains to the history or conduct of ecclesiastical 
controversy. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

POdl/e-mist, n. A polemic. [Rare.] 

Po-lém/o-sedpe, n. [Fr. polémoscope, a field glass, 
from Gr. 76Aeuos, war, and oxémrecSat, cxoreiv, to 
view.] An oblique perspective glass contrived for 
seeing objects that do not lie directly before the 
eye; — called also diagonal or side opera-glass. : 

PGle-my,n. [See supra.] Warfare; war; hence, 
contention; opposition; resistance. [Obs.] 

Po-lin'ta, n. [It., Sp., Pg., & Fr. polenta, from 
Lat. polenta, peeled barley. } 

1. Pudding made of the flour of maize, or Indian 
meal. [Jtaly.] 
2. A pudding made of the meal of chestnuts 


boiled in milk. [France.] Simmonds, 
Poller, n. 1. One who poles. 
2. An extortioner. See POLLER. Burton. 


PoOie/-stiir, n. 1. (Astron.) A star at or near to 
the pole of the heavens; a lode-star. The present 
northern pole-star is the star Alpha, of the second 
magnitude, in the constellation Ursa Minoris. 

2. Hence, that which serves as a guide or di- 
rector. Burton. 

Po/‘ley,n. See Poy. 

Po/ley-grass,n. A plant of the genus Lythrum. 

Po/ley-mount/ain (42), . (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Teucriwm. 

PO/li-a-mite (49), ». (Min.) A mineral occurring 
in crystals, and consisting chiefly of the peroxide 
of manganese. : 

RP O'li-an'thés,n. [N. Lat., fr. Gr. 76Ats, city, and 
dvSos, flower, i. e., city-flower, because it is much 
cultivated in cities.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, one 
species of which (P. twberosa) is cultivated for its 
flowers. 

Po-lige’ (-les’), n. [Fr. police, Sp. policia, It. po- 
lizia, from Lat. politia, Gr. roArreia, the condition 
of a state, government, administration, from 7roAr- 
reverv, to be a citizen, to govern or administer a 
state, from moXirns, citizen, from 7éAtc, city.]} 

1. A judicial and executive system and an orga- 
nized civil force for the government of a city, town, 
or district, for the preservation of order, cleanli- 
ness, health, &c., and for the enforcement of the 
laws ; the administration of the laws and regula- 
tions of a city or incorporated town or borough. 

New Am. Cyc. Bouvier. 

2. The internal regulation and government of a 
kingdom or state. 

The age of the Athenian Alexander, though still an unset- 
tled age, was far less insecure in its condition of police. 

De Quincey. 

3. The body of civil officers, organized, general- 
ly in cities, for the preservation of good order, and 
the enforcement of the laws. 

{=> This force differs from military in its being com- 
manded by civil officers, and not being under military 
law. It is employed alike to prevent and detect offenses, 
and may be either open or secret. Brande. 


Police constable, an ordinary policeman; one whose 
duty is to perambulate on a certain beat for a fixed 
period, and to see that the peace is kept. Simmonds. — 
Police inspector, a superintendent of police. Simmonds. 
— Police jury, a body of officers who collectively exercise 
jurisdiction in certain cases of police, as levying taxes, 
and the like; —so called in Louisiana. Bowvier. — Police 
magistrate, a law-officer of justice who holds, or presides 
at, a police court. — Police officer, an officer intrusted 
with the execution of the laws of a city. — Police sergeant, 
a superior police officer. Szmmonds.— Police station, 
the place where the police assemble for orders and to 
march out on duty, and to which they take offenders. 
Simmonds. 

Po-liced’ (-lést/), ) a. Regulated by laws; furnished 

POl/i-cied (-sid), with a regular system of laws 
and administration. Bacon. Burke. 

Po-lice’man (-lés/-), n.; pl. PO-LIGE/MEN, One of 
the ordinary police. 

Po-li’gial (-lish/al), a, Of, or pertaining to, the po- 
lice. [Rare. 

POl/i-cy, n. [O. Fr. police, Sp. policia, Lat. politia, 

Gr. roditeia, See supra. ] 

1. Polity. [0bs.] 

2. The settled method by which the government 
and affairs of a nation are, or may be, administered ; 
a system of public or official administration, as de- 
signed to promote the external or internal pros- 
perity of a state. 

3. Hence, the method by which any institution is 
administered; system of management. 

4. Management or administration based on tem- 
poral or material interest, rather than on principles 
of equity or honor; hence, worldly wisdom; dex- 
terity of management; cunning; stratagem. 

5. Prudence or wisdom in the management of 
public and private affairs; wisdom; wit. 

The very policy of a hostess, finding his purse so far above 
his clothes, dia detect him. Fuller. 

6. Motive; object. [Obs.] 


What policy have you to bestow a benefit where it is counted 
an injury? Sidney. 
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POLICY 


7. The place or tract within which one has au- 
thority or administration of affairs; specifically, the 
pleasure grounds about a gentleman’s residence in 
the country. [Scot.] Jamieson. 

Syn. — See Pouiry. 

Pbli-cy, n. [Fr. police, Pr. polissia, Sp. pdliza, It. 
olizza, L. Lat. poletum, poleticum, polecticum, fr. 
ate Lat. polyptychum, pl. polyptycha, account- 

book, register, fr. Gr. ro\inrvxov, having many 
folds or leaves, fr. rod\js, many, and mrvxi, fold, 
leaf, from rréacew, to fold.] 

1. A ticket or warrant for money in the public 
funds. 

2. (Law.) The writing or instrument in which 
a contract of insurance is embodied; an instrument 
in writing containing the terms and conditions on 
which one party engages to indemnify another 
against loss arising from certain hazards, perils, or 
risks to which his property may be exposed. 

(a The word policy is used also for the writing which 
insures against other events, as well as against loss of 
property. : 

Interest policy, a policy that shows by its form that the 
assured has a real, substantial interest in the matter in- 
sured. — Wager policy, a policy that shows on the face 
of it that the contract it embodies is a pretended insur- 
ance, founded on an ideal risk, where the insured has no 
interest in any thing insured. <A policy is valwed when 
the agreed value of the subject is expressed on the face 
of it; open when the value of the subject is not fixed or 
agreed in it. Arnould, 

PSli-¢cy, v.¢. To supply with, or subject to, policy 

or organized government; to reduce to order. [ Obs.] 

PSV i-¢y-book, n. A book kept in an insurance 

office for making entries of policies granted. 

PS) i-cy-h6ld/er, n. One to whom a policy or 

certificate of insurance is granted. 

POling, n. 1. (Gardening.) The operation of dis- 
ersing the worm-casts all over the walks with 
ong poles. 

2. The act of poling; as, the poling of a boat; 
the poling of beans, &c. 

3. One of the planks or boards used in upholding 
the earth while forming a tunnel, &c. Francis, 

Polish, a. [From Pole, q.v.] (G@eog.) Of, or per- 

taining to, Poland or its inhabitants. 

POlish, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. POLISHED (pdl/isht) ; 
. pr. & vb. n. POLISHING.] [Fr. polir, polissant, 
r., O. Sp., & Pg. polir, N. Sp. pulir, It. polire, pu- 

lire, Lat. polire. | 

1. To make smooth and glossy, usually by fric- 
tion; as, to polish glass, marble, metals, and the 

e. 

2. Hence, to refine; to wear off the rudeness, 
rusticity, or coarseness of; to make elegant and po- 
lite; as, to polish life or manners. Milton. 

Of men who never felt the sacred glow 

‘That thoughts of thee and thine on polished breasts bestow. 

ron. 

PSV ish, v. 7. To become smooth; to receive a gloss; 

to take a smooth and glossy surface. 
Steel will polish almost as white and bright as silver. Bacon. 

POVish, x. 1. A smooth, glossy surface, produced 

by friction. 

Another prism of clearer glass and better polish seemed free 
from veins. Newton. 

2. Hence, refinement; elegance of manners. 

What are these wondrous, civilizing arts — 

This Roman polish ? Addison. 
PSl/ish-a-ble, a. Capable of being polished. 
P6Vished-mess (p6l/isht-nes), nm. State of being 

polished, or of being refined and elegant. 
Donne. Coventry. 

P6lish-er, n. One who polishes; that which pol- 

ishes or is used in polishing. Addison. 


POV ish-ing-?Vron (-/urn),n. An iron implement 


used in smoothing; a flat-iron. Simmonds. 

PSVish-ing-slate, n. A hone-slate or whetstone. 

POlish-ing-snake, n. A tool used by lithog- 
raphers. Simmonds. 

POlish-ment, n. The act of polishing, or the state 
of being polished. [Rare.] 

Po-lite’, a. [compar. POLITER; superl. POLITEST. | 
[Lat. politus, p. p. of polire, to polish; It. polito, 
pulito, Sp. pulido, Pr. polit, Fr. poli. See supra.] 

1. Smooth; glossy; polished. [Obs.] ‘‘ Rays of 
light falling on a polite surface.” Newton. 

2. Elegant in manners; refined in behavior; well- 
bred; courteous; complaisant; obliging. 

He marries, bows at court, and grows polite. Pope. 

Syn. — Polished ; refined ; well-bred ; courteous ; 
obligmg; complaisant; affable; urbane; civil; courtly; 
elegant; genteel. 

eropey v.t. To cause to be polite; to render polite, 

S. Ray. 

Po-lite/ly, adv. With elegance of manners; eu 
teelly; courteously. 

Po-lite/ness, vn. 1. The state or quality of being 
polite; polish or elegance of manners; gentility; 
good breeding; courteousness; complaisance; obli- 
ging attentions. 

2. Rare finish; elegance. [Obs.] ‘‘ Renowned 
for the politeness of the character and editions of 
what he has published.” Evelyn. 

Syn.— Courtesy; good breeding; refinement; urban- 
ity; courteousness; affability; complaisance; civility; 
gentility; courtliness. — POLITENESS, COURTESY. Polite- 
mess denotes that ease and gracefulness of manners 


Pb i-tésse! (-tés’), n. 


POl/i-tie, n. 
Po-lit/ie-al, a. 





Po-lit/ie-al-ism, n. 


Po-lit/ie-al-ly, adv. 


POV i-ti/cian (p6l/i-tish’an), n. 


PSl/itie-ly, adv. 
PdSli-ties, n. sing. 


PSIi-tize, v. t. 
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which first sprung up in cities, counected with a desire 
to please others by anticipating their wants and wishes, 
and studiously avoiding whatever might give them pain. 
Courtesy is, etymologically, that modification of polite- 
ness which belongs to courts. It displays itself in the 
address and manners; it is shown more especially in re- 
eeiving and entertaining others, and is a union of digni- 
fied complaisance and kindness. 
As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 
So wit is by politeness keenest set. 
Courtesy is sooner found in lowly sheds, 
With smoky rafters, than in tapestry halls, 
And courts of princes, where it first was named. Milton. 


{Fr.] Politeness. 


(= “ An affected word, unless when applied, by way 
of contempt, to overacted politeness,” Smart. 


Young. 


PSli-tie (123), a. [Fr. politique, It. & Sp. politico, 


Lat. politicus, Gr. modTtkés, belonging to the citi- 
zens or to the state, from moAirns, citizen, from 
TOXts, a city. ] 
1. Political; as, the body politic. 
He with his people made all but one politic body. Sidney. 
2. Pertaining to or promoting a policy, especially 
a national policy; well devised; adapted to its end, 
whether right or wrong; — said of measures, 
This land was famously enriched 
With politic, grave counsel. Shak. 
3. Sagacious in promoting a policy; ingenious in 
devising and advancing a system of management; 
devoted to a scheme or system rather than to a 
principle; hence, in a good sense, wise; prudent; 
sagacious; and in a bad sense, artful; unscrupu- 
lous; cunning; — said of persons. 
I have been politic with my friend, smooth with my en- 
emy. Shak. 
Syn.— Wise; prudent; sagacious; discreet; provi- 
dent; wary; artful; cunning. 
[Obs.] ‘ Worldlings 
Bacon, 


A politician, 
and depraved politics.” 

1. Furnished with fixed or regular 
system or administration of government. [Rare.] 

This beautiful city is more stained with such horrid acts 
of revenge and murders than any one place in Europe,... or 
haply in the world, where there is a political government. 

Evelyn. 

2. Pertaining to public policy or politics; relating 
to state affairs; concerned in national measures ; 
especially, pertaining to a state, in distinction from 
a city or municipality; as, a political writer. 

Speaking of the political state of Europe, we are accustomed 
to say of Sweden, she lost her liberty by the revolution. Paley. 

3. Derived from office or connection with govern- 
ment; public; as, political character. : 

4. Politic; wise: prudent; sagacious; hence, 
artful; cunning. [Obs.] 

As the doctor had heard nothing since, it was natural, and 
very political, too, in him to have a ride to Shandy Hall, as he 
did, merely to see how matters went on. Sterne. 

Political arithmetic, the application of figures to a dis- 
cussion of the resources and progress of a nation; the 
art of reasoning from statistics. — Political economy, that 
branch of philosophy which discusses the sources and 


methods of material wealth and prosperity in a nation. —., 


Political geography, that species of geography, or that 
department of geography, which treats of the different 
countries on the globe, or the different nations into which 
mankind are divided, and describes their political insti- 
tutions, and their moral and social condition. 
Earnestness or party spirit in 
political matters. 

In a political manner, 


Po-lit/i-exs’ter, n. [It. politicastro.] A petty 
politician; a pretender to politics. ‘The tribe of 
aphorismers and politicasters.” Milton. 


[Fr. politicien.] 

1. One who is versed in the science of govern- 
ment and the art of governing; one devoted to 
politics. ‘“‘ Empiric politicians.” Dryden. 

2. One who is devoted to the advancement of a 
political party; one who dabbles in public affairs ; 
as, a mere politician. 


3. A man of artifice or deep contrivance. South. 
PSli-ti/cian, a. Cunning; using artifice. eee 
Po-lit/i-¢gist, n. A political writer. [are. 


In a political manner; saga- 
ciously; artfully. 

[See Pouitic. Fr. politique, 
Sp. & It. politica, Gr. wodurixh (sc. ériorijpn).] [See 
Note under MATHEMATICS. } 

1. The science of government; that part of ethics 
which has to do with the regulation and govern- 
ment of a nation or state, the preservation of its 
safety, peace, and prosperity; the defense of its 
existence and rights against foreign control or con- 
quest, the augmentation of its strength and_re- 
sources, and the protection of its citizens in their 
rights, with the preservation and improvement of 
their morals. 

2. The management of a political party; the ad- 


‘vancement of candidates to office; in a bad sense, 


artful or dishonest management to secure the suc- 
cess of political measures or party schemes; polit- 
ical trickery. 

When we say that two men are talking politics, we often 
meéan that they are wrangling about some mere party ques- 
tion. F. W. Robertson. 
(Ger. politisiren.] To play the 


olitician. [Obs.] Milton. 


| 





POl’i-ty, n. 


P3Vka (20), n. 


Poll, n. 


POll,n. 1. [From Polly, a name.] 


PodVlack, n. 


PolVaése, n. 


POLLARD 
polish; It. politura, pulitura, Sp. pulidura, Fr. 
polissure.| Polish; the gloss given by polishing. 

Obs. | Donne. 
[Fr. politie, Lat. politia, Gr. woXtteia. 
See Poxicy and Pouice.]} 

1. The form or constitution of civil government 
by which a nation or state is organized; the frame- 
work or organization by which the various depart- 
ments of a civil government are combined into a 
systematic whole. 

2. Hence, the form or constitution by which any 
institution is organized; the recognized principles 
which lie at the foundation of any human insti- 
tution. 

He looked with indifference on rites, names, and forms of 
ecclesiastical polity. Macaulay. 

Syn.— Policy. — Pority, Poticy. These two words 
were originally the same. Polity is now confined to the 
structure of a government; as, civil or ecclesiastical pol- 
ity ; while policy is applied to the management of public 
affairs; as, foreign or domestic policy. Policy has the 
further sense of skillful or cunning management. ‘ Nor 
is it possible that any form of polity, much less polity 
ecclesiastical, should be good, unless God himself be 
author of it.” ZZooker. ‘‘ The bestrule of policy is to pre- 
fer the doing of justice before all enjoyments.” A. Charles. 


[Bohem. pulka, half. See infra. 
Or perhaps from Slav. polka, i. e., properly, a Pol- 
ish woman; but see infra.] A dance of Polish ori- 
gin, but now popular every where. It is performed 
by two persons in common time. 


t= Somewhere about the year 1831, a young peasant 
girl, who was in the service of a citizen of Elbeteinitz, in 
Bohemia, performed a dance of her own invention one 
Sunday afternoon, for her own special delectation, and 
sang a suitable tune to it. The schoolmaster, Joseph 
Neruda, who happened to be present, wrote down the 
melody, and the new dance was soon after publicly per- 
formed for the first time in Elbeteinitz. About 1835, it 
made its entrance into Prague, and then obtained the 
name of polka, from the Bohemian word pulka, or half, 
from the half step prevalent in it. Four years later, it 
was carried to Vienna by a Prague band. In 1840, a 
dancing-master of Prague danced the polka, with great 
success, at the Odeon, in Paris, whence it found its way 

with extraordinary rapidity to every dancing-room. 
Czerwinski. 


PoVka-jack/et, n. A kind of knit jacket worn by 


Simmonds, 
[L. Ger. polle, the head, the crest of a bird, 
the top of a tree, D. bol, a ball, bowl, bulb, pate, 
poll, L. Ger. bolle, a bulb, ball.) 

1. The head of a person, or the back part of the 
head ;— sometimes, in composition, applied to the 
head of a beast, as in poll-evil. ‘‘ All flaxen was 
his poll.” Shak. 

2. A register of heads, that is, of persons. Shak. 
The muster file... amounts not to fifteen thousand poll. Shak. 


3. Hence, the entry of the names of electors who 
vote for civil officers. 

4. An election of civil officers. 

5. The place where an election is held. 

6. A fish ;— called also chub, or chevin. 
POLLARD. 


women, 


See 


Poll, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. POLLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


POLLING.] [L. Ger. polle, the top of a tree. Cf. 
Eng. bole, the body or stem of a tree. See supra.] 
1. To remove the poll or head of; hence, to 
remove the top or ends of; to clip; to lop; to 
shear; to cut closely; as, to poll the head, the hair, 
or the wool; to poll the branches of a tree; also, 
sometimes, to mow or crop; as, to poll grass. 
His death did so grieve them that they pulled themselves; 
they clipped off their horse and mule’s hairs. North, 
2. Hence, to strip off; to bring to naught. 
Who, as he polled off his dart’s head, so sure had he decreed 
That all the counsels of their war he would poll off like it. 
Chapman. 
3. To enter, as polls or persons, in a list or regis- 
ter, especially for purposes of taxation; to enumer- 
ate one by one; to enroll. 
Polling the reformed churches whether they equalize in 
number those of his three kingdoms. Milton. 
4. Hence, to extort from; to exact from; to 
plunder. [Obs.] ‘‘ Which polls and pills the poor 
in piteous wise.” Spenser. 
5. To pay as one’s personal tax. ‘The man that 
polls but twelve pence for his head.” Dryden. 
6. To deposit, as a vote; to bring to the polls; to 
elicit or call forth, as a number of votes or voters. 
And poll for points of faith his trusty vote. Tickell. 


7. (Law.) To cut or shave smooth or even; to cut 
in a straight line without indentation; as, a polled 
deed. Burrill. 

To poll a jury, to examine each member of the party 
individually as to his concurrence in a verdict which has 
been rendered by them. 

A parrot; — fa 
miliarly so called, 

2. [Gr. of modo, the many, the rabble.] One 
who does not try for honors, but is contented to 
obtain a degree merely. [Cambridge Univ., Hng.] 
(Ger. & D. pollack, N. Lat. gadus 
pollachius.| (Ichth.) A salt-water fish of the cod 
family; the whiting. [Written also oa 
A head-tax or capitation-tax; hence, 


extortion. [Obs.] Foxe. 


POl/i-tiire (53), n. [Lat. politura, from polire, to | PéVlard, n. [From poll.) 1. A tree having its top 
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POLLARD 


cut off at some height above the ground, that it 
may throw out branches. ‘“ Grubbing up an old 
pollard ash.” Pennant. 

2. A coin which has been clipped; and hence, a 


counterfeit. ‘Certain coins of money called pol- 
lards.” Fabyan. 
3. The chub fish. Ainsworth. 
4. A stag that has cast his horns. 
5. A mixture of bran and meal. Ainsworth. 


POlVlard, v.t. [imp. & p.p. POLLARDED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. POLLARDING.] To lop the tops of, as trees; 


to poll. Evelyn. 
POll-book (27), n. <A register of voters exercis- 
ing their franchise. Simmonds. 


POll-elérk, n. 
the names of voters at elections as they appear and 
vote. See CLERK. Simmonds. 

Polled, p. a. Deprived of a poll; cropped; as, 
(a.) Lopped; — said of trees having their tops cut 
off. (b.) Cropped; hence, bald; —said of a person. 

The polled bachelor .. . 
At seventy thou canst catch. Beau. & Fl. 
(c.) Having cast the horns; —said of a stag; hence, 
without horns; as, polled cattle ; polled sheep. 

PSVlen, n. [Lat. pollen and pollis, fine flour, fine 
dust, allied to Gr. ran, id.] ‘ 

1. Fine bran or flour. [0ds.] Bailey. 
2. (Bot.) The fecundating dust or powder of the 
anthers of flowers. Martyn. 
Pollen-mass (Bot.), the pollen of a plant, when its 
grains unite into a mass, as in milk-weed. Gray.— Pol- 
len-tube (Bot.), a thin, slender tube of great tenuity, 
which issues from the pollen grain on its contact with the 
stigma, which it penetrates, thus conveying, as is sup- 
posed, the fecundating matter of the grain to the ovule. 
Gray. 

PdlVlen-a/ri-otis, a. [From pollen, q. v.] Con- 
sisting of meal or pollen, 

PbVlen-Ser, n. [See Pou, v. ¢., and POLLARD.] 
Brushwood. [Obs.] Tusser. 

PoéVlen-ine, n. [Fr. pollénine, from pollen, q. v.] 
(Chem.) A substance obtained from the pollen of 
plants. 

PolVer, n. [From poil.] One who polls; as, 
(a.) One who polls or lops trees. (b.) One who 
polls or cuts hair; a barber. [fare.] (c.) One 
who extorts or plunders. [Obs.] Bacon. (d.) One 
who registers voters, or one who enters his name 
as a voter. 

POll’=@/vél (-e/vl), n. (Far.) A swelling or apos- 
teme on a horse’s head, or on the nape of the neck, 
between the ears. 

Pol-li¢/i-ta’tion, n. [Lat. pollicitatio, from pollici- 
twri, to promise, verb intensive from polliceri, id. ; 
Fr. pollicitation.] 

1. A voluntary engagement, or a paper containing 
it; a promise. Henry. 
2. (Civil Law.) A promise without mutuality; a 
promise which has not been accepted by the person 
to whom it is made. Burrill. Bouvier. 

Potl-line'tor, n. (Lat., from pollingere, to wash 
a corpse and prepare it for the funeral pile.] 
(Antiq.) A servant of an undertaker, who prepared 
Tobe se for burial by washing and anointing it. 

OS. 

POlli-nif’/er-otis, a. [Lat. pollen, pollen, and 
Jerre, to bear, produce; Fr. pollinifere.] Producing 
pollen. 

POl/lin-Gse’, a. Covered with a mealy powder 
somewhat resembling the pollen of flowers. 

P6Ili-wig,n. [Probably corrupted from periwig.] 
A tadpole. [Written also purwiggy and porwigle, 
and in the United States vulgarly written and pro- 
nounced polliwog.] Forby. 

That which is engendered and brought forth is, as it were, 
some little mites of blackish flesh, which they call ‘‘ tadpoles,” 
or polliwigs. Holland. 

PdVlock, n, 
[See PoL- 
LACK. | 
(Ichth.) A 
fish, the 
whiting, or 
pollack. 

Poll’-tax, n. 
capitation tax. 

Pollite’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. POLLUTED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. POLLUTING.] [Lat. polluere, pollutum, Fr. 
polluer.) 

1. To make foul or unclean; to render impure; 
to taint. 
2. To defile morally ; to destroy the perfection or 
purity of; to corrupt; to impair; to profane. 
Ye pollute yourselves with all your idols. Ezek. xx. 31. 
Envy you my praise, and would destroy 
With grief my pleasures, and pollute my joy? Dryden. 
3. To render legally or ceremonially unclean, so 
as to disqualify for sacred services or uses, as in the 
ancient Jewish economy. 
4. To violate by illegal sexual commerce, 
Syn.—To defile; soil; contaminate; corrupt; taint; 
vitiate; debauch; dishonor; ravish; abuse. 

Pollitte’,a. [Lat.pollutus. See supra.] Polluted; 
defiled. Milton. 

Pollut/ed-ly, adv. Ina polluted state or manner, 

Pol-lut/ed-ness, n. The state of being polluted; 
defilement. 





Pollock. 
A tax levied by the head or poll; a 





A clerk who enters or registers | 
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PoLlit/er, ». One who pollutes or profanes; a 
defiler. 

Pol-lit/ing, p. a. 
infect. 

Pollit/ing-ly, adv. Corruptingly. 

Pol-lii/tion (-li/shun), n. [Lat. pollutio, lr. pol- 
lution, Pyr.-pollucio, Sp. polucion, It. polluzione. 
See POLLUTE, v. f.] 

1. The act of polluting, or the state of being pol- 
luted; defilement; uncleanness; impurity. 

2. (Jewish Antiq.) Legal or ceremonial unclean- 
ness, which disqualified a person for sacred services 
or for common intercourse with the people, or ren- 
dered any thing unfit for sacred use. 

3. (Med.) The emission of semen, or sperm, at 
other times than in sexual intercourse. Dunglison. 


Syn. — Defilement ; pollutedness ; contamination ; 
vitiation ; taint ; corruption ; uncleanness ; impurity ; 
violation; debauchment. 

RP6Ulux,n. (Lat.] 1. (Astron.) A fixed star, of the 
second magnitude, in the constellation Gemini, or 
the Twins. 

2. (Min.) A colorless, transparent variety of feld- 
spar, resembling quartz, found on the island of 
Elba. Dana. 

Castor and Pollux. See Casror. 

Polonaise’, a. [Fr., from Polonais, Polonaise, 
Polish.] Pertaining to, or derived from, the Poles 
or Poland. [Written also a 

FP o'lonaise’,n. [Written also Polonese and Po- 
lonoise.] 

1. The Polish language. 

2. A robe, or dress, adopted from the Poles, worn 
by ladies. 

3. A musical movement of three crotchets in a 
bar, with the rhythmical czesura on the last; also, a 
dance adapted to such music; a polacca. 

PO/lo-nése’ (91), a. & n. See POLONAISE, 

P0/lo-moise’ (pd/lo-naz’), n. See POLONAISE. 

Po-10/ny (Synop. § 130), n. [Probably corrupted 
from Bologna ponengesd A kind of dry sausage 
made of meat partly cooked, Thackeray. 

Polron,n. See POWLDRON. 

Polt, n. ([Cf. Eng. pelt, Sw. buola, to beat, Lat. 
pultare, to beat, strike, knock.] A blow, stroke, or 
striking. Halliwell. 

Polt/-foot, n. A distorted foot. [Obs.] Herbert. 

Polt’-foot, a. Having distorted feet. [Obs.] 

Polt’/-foot/ed, B, Jonson. 

Pol/tin, n. A Prussian silver coin of the value of 
about 1s. 7d. sterling, or about $0.38. Simmonds. 

Pol-troon’, n. [Fr. & Sp. poltron, Pg. poltrao, 
from It. poltrone, an idle fellow, sluggard, coward, 
from poltro, idle, lazy, poltrire, to lie abed lazily, 
from O. H. Ger. polstar, bolstar, cervical, capital, 
N.H. Ger. polster, Eng. bolster ; usually erroneously 
derived from Lat. pollice truncus, maimed in the 
thumb, it being once a practice of cowards to cut off 
the thumbs to avoid military service.] An arrant 
coward; a dastard; a wretch without spirit or 
courage, 

Syn.— Coward; craven; dastard. See Cowarp. 


Pol-trgon’, a. Base; vile; contemptible. 

Pol-troon/er-y, n. [Fr. poltronnerie, Sp. & It. 
poltroneria, See supra.] Cowardice; baseness of 
mind; want of spirit. 

Pol-troon/ish, a. Of, or resembling, a poltroon; 
cowardly. 

PO6l/ve-rine, n. [It. polverino, from polvere, dust, 
Lat. pulvis, pulveris.| The calcined ashes of a 
plant, of the nature of pot and pearl ashes, brought 
from the Levant and Syria. In the manufacture of 
glass, it is preferred to other ashes, as the glass 
made from it is perfectly white. 

Po/ly,n. [Ger. polei, D. polei, poletje, Lat. poliwm, 
Gr. 76dtoyv, Teucrium polium, probably so called 
from having glaucous leaves, from roAtés, gray, 
grisly, Sp. poleo, Fr. pouliot, Pr. puleji, It. poleggio, 
puleggio, Lat. pulegium, puleium.] (Bot.) An ev- 
ergreen undershrub of the genus Teucrium, found 
near the Mediterranean; poley-mountain. Loudon. 

Pé6uly. A prefix from the Greek rodbs, used in many 
compound words, and signifying many, as in poly- 
gon, a figure of many angles. 

PO6l/y-a-cous/tie,a. [Fr. polyacoustique, from Gr. 
modbs, Many, and dkovorikés, acoustic.] Tending to 
multiply or magnify sound. 

PSl/y-a-eous/tie, n. [See supra.] An instrument 
to multiply sounds. 

P6l/y-a-eous/ties, n. sing. The art of multiplying, 
or magnifying, sounds. [See Note under MATHE- 
MATICS. | 

POdl/y-a-dél/phi-a,n. [Fr. polyadel- . 
phie, fr. Gr. rodbs, many, and ddeAgdés, BYR 
brother.] (Bot.) A class of plants, in 
the Linnzan system, having stamens 
united in three or more bodies, or 
bundles, by the filaments. 

PSl/y-a-délVphi-an, )a. [Fr. poly- 

PSl/y-a-délVphois, adelphe. See 
ed (Bot.) Belonging to the class 
Polyadelphia; having stamens united 
in three or more bundles. 

POl/y-an/dri-a, n. [Fr. polyandric, from Gr. 7o- 
Avs, many, and dvip, dvdpés, man, male.] (Bot.) A 
class of monoclinous or hermaphrodite plants, in 


Adapted or tending to defile or 





Polyadelphia. 








POLYCOTYLEDON 


the Linnzan system, having many stamens, or any 
number above twenty, inserted in the receptacle. 
Pol/y-an/dri-an,/a._ [Fr. polyan- : 
POl/y-an/drots, drique. See su- 
pra.] (Bot.) Belonging to the class 
Polyandria; having many stamens, 
that is, any number above twenty, in- 
serted in the receptacle. 
Pol/y-an/dry, n. [Fr. polyandrie 
Gr. woAvavdpia. See POLYANDRIA. | Polyandrous. 
The possession by a woman of more 
husbands than one at the same time; plurality of 
husbands. Forster. 
POl/y-an/thus, ». [Gr. rodbarSos, rich in flowers, 
from 7odis, many, and dvSos, flower; Fr. polyanthe, 
a.] (Bot.) (a.) An ornamental plant of the genus 
Primula, whose flower-stalks produce flowers in 
clusters. (b.) A bulbous, flowering plant of the 
genus Narcissus (NV. tazetta, or N. polyanthus of 
some authors). [Written also polyanthos.] 
POl/y-iireh/ist, n. One who favors, or supports, 
polyarchy. 
POly-iireh’y,n. [Fr. polyarchie, from Gr. odds, 
many, and apy, the first place, rule, Bor aeOny.| 





dpxetv, to be first, to rule, govern. Of. POLARCHY. 
A government by many persons, of whatever order 
or class. Cudworth. 

POl/y-au-tig’/ra-phy, n. [Gr. rodis, many, and 
autography, q.v.| The act or practice of multiply- 
ing copies of one’s own handwriting, or of manu- 
scripts, by engraving on stone; a species, or par- 
ticular application, of lithography. 

PObl/y-ba/sie, a. [Gr. wodds, many, and aos, a 
paces) (Chem.) Having, or combined with, several 

ascs. 

Po-lyb/a-site (49), n. [Gr. robs, many, and Pacts, 
base.] (Min.) An iron-black ore of silver, consist- 
ing of silver, sulphur, and antimony, with some 
copper and arsenic. 

Poly-ear'pon,n. (Gr. rodts, many, and kaprés, 
fruit, seed.] (Bot.) genus of plants, including 
but two species, the seeds of which are very nu- 
merous. 

POl’y-eiir’potis, a. [Gr. robs, many, and Kkap7és. 
fruit.] (Bot.) (a.) Bearing flowers repeatedly. (0. 
Having several pistils in one flower. 

PSl/y-ehoer/a-ny (-kér/a-ny),n. [Gr. todvKotpavin, 
the rule of many, from zoAvxoipavos, wide-ruling, 
from moAts, many, much, and xoipavos, ruler.) A 
government by many chiefs, princes, or rulers, 
[ Obs. and rare.] 

Otherwise there would not be... one prince or monarch 
over the whole; but the world would be a polychwrany, or 
aristocracy of gods, concluded to be an ill government. 

Judworth. 

POl’y-ehérd, n. [Seeinfra.] (Mus.) (a.) A musical 
instrument used among the ancients, having ten 
strings. Moget. (b.) An apparatus for coupling 
two octave notes, capable of being attached to a 
ee or other keyed instrument. Simmonds. 

Pol’y-ehord,a. [Gr. rodbxopd0s, from mods, many 
and yxopdf, string, cord.] Having many cords or 
strings. 

Pdl’y-ehrést,n. [Gr. 7odMxpnoros, useful for man 
purposes, from moAts, many, and xpnaords, usefu 
from xpijoSat, to use; Fr. polychreste, polycreste.| 
(Med.) A medicine that serves for many uses, or 
that cures many diseases. [Obs.] 


Polychrest salt (O. Chem.), the sulphate of potassa. 


POl’y-ehro-ism, n. [Gr. totic, many, and xpéa, 
color.]_ The same as PLEOCHROISM, q. V. 

PobVy-chro-ite,n. [Fr. polychroite, from Gr. rodis, 
many, and xpé6a, xpo.a, color.] The cdloring matter 
of saffron. Ure. 

POl/y-ehro-mit/ie, a ([Gr. tots, many, and 
xp@pa, color, from ypwrvavat, xpofew, to tinge; 

r. wohbxpwpos, ToAVXp@paros, Fr. polychrome.| 
Exhibiting a variety of colors; colored with various 
tints. 

Polychromatic acid (Chem.), an acid obtained by the 
action of nitric acid upon aloes. 

PélVy-ehrome, a. Executed in the manner of 
polychromy ; as, polychrome sculpture. Hng. Cyc. 

P6ly-ehromy,n. [Gr. rods, many, and xypaya, 
color.] (Anc. Art.) The practice of coloring statues 
to imitate nature, and also buildings, prints, &c., in 
harmonious, prismatic, or compound tints. Fairholt. 

POl/y-ehro/ni-otis, a. ([Gr. modds, much, and 
xpovos, time.] Enduring through a long time; 
chrenic. { Rare.) 

PSil'y-edn/ie, a. (Gr. 7odbs, many, and kdvos, cone. ] 
Pertaining to, or based upon, many cones; as, a 
polyconic projection, 

Polyconie projection (Map Projection), a projection or 
development of the earth’s surface, or a portion of it, 
which supposes each parallel of latitude represented on 
a plane by the development of a cone having the par- 
allel for its base and its vertex in the point where a tan- 
gent at the parallel intersects the earth’s axis. This pro- 
jection differs from the conic in supposing a different cone 
of projection for each parallel, while the latter assumes 
but one cone for the whole map. It is the one used in 
the United States coast survey. 


P5dl/y-eot-y-lé/don, n. poe mots, Many, and 
KoTvAnday, acayity; Fr. polycotylédone.] (Bot.) A 
plant that has many, or more than two, cotyledons 
or lobes to the seed. Martyn. 
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PSl/y-eot-y-léd/onots, a, 
two lobes to the seed. 

Po-lye/ra-cy, n. [Gr. mods, many, and xparety, 
to rule. overnment by many rulers, 

Pd)/y-cys/tine, 
n. (Gr. odds, | 
many, and xkéo- 
TLS, bladder, 
eyst.] (Zodl.) 
One of a group 
of animals be- 
longing to ene 

rotozoans. Bee : ee 
ROTOZOAN. Polycystines greatly magnified. 

Pdly-dip’si-&, mn. [Gr. rods, much, and dia, 
thirst.] (Med.) A constant desire for drinking, 
with a sense of dryness in the mouth and throat, 
occasioned by disease. Dunglison, 

PdlVy-é/dron, n. See POLYHEDRON. 

POl/y-é/drotis, a. See POLYHEDRAL. 

PSl/y-~Em/bry-o-nate, a. [See infra.] (Bot.) 
Consisting of, or having, several embryos; poly- 
embryonic. ° 

POl/y-ém/bry-Sn/ie, a. 
EuBpvov, embryo.] (Bot.) 
several embryos. ‘ Dana. 

PSl/y-em-bry/o-ny,n. [See supra.] (Bot.) The 
existence, or development, of two or more embryos 
in the same seed. 

PobVy-ér’gus,n. (Gr. rod\ts, much, and Epyecy, to 
work.] (Hntom.) A genus of ants, of which one 
species (P. rufescens) is remarkable for making 
incursions into the territories of another species of 
ant (Formica fusca), and capturing the larves, to be 
reared as slaves; amazon-ant. Baird, 

PSlVy-foil, n. [Gr. rodvs, many, and Lat. foliwm, 
leaf.) (Arch.) A leaf-shaped ornament of more 
than five divisions, made by foils or segments of 
circles; a multifoil. [See Zdlwst. of Multifoil.] 

Pil y-ga'mi-a, n. r. polygaumie. See POLYGA- 
my.| (Bot.) A class of plants, in the Linnzan sys- 
tem, bearing hermaphrodite flowers, with male or 
female flowers, or both, not inclosed in the same 
common calyx, but scattered either on the same 
plant, or on two or three distinct individuals, in sep- 
arate flowers. Martyn. 

Pdl/y-gi/mi-an, a. (Bot.) Producing hermaphro- 
dite flowers, with male or female flowers, or both. 

Poly¥yg’a-mist, xn. [Fr. polygamiste, polygame, Gr. 
todvyapos.] A person who practices polygamy, or 
maintains its lawfulness. é 

Po-l¥g/a-mize, v.%. To act as a polygamist; to 
marry several wives. [are.] _ Coleridge. 

Po-ly¥g’/a-moits, a [Gr. to\byapos, living in po- 
lygamy, from rodjs, many, and ydyos, marriage, 
yapuety, to marry. ] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, polygamy. 

2. Inclined to polygamy; having a plurality of 
wives. 

3. (Bot.) The same as POLYGAMIAN. 

Poly¥g/a-my, n. [Gr. rodvyapia, Fr. polygamie, 
It. & Sp. poligamia. See supra.] <A plurality of 
wives or husbands at the same time, or the having 
of such plurality; usually, the condition of a man 
haying more than one wife. 

He lived, to his death, in the sin of polygamy, without any 
particular repentance. Perkins. 

Pdl’y-giireh’/y, n. [Gr. rodjs, many, and dpyxf, 
rule.] Government by many rulers; polyarchy. 

Pdl/y-gis’/tri-an,)n. [Fr. polygastrique, from 

Pdl/y-gias’trie, Gr. rodts, many, and yaorip, 
stomach.] An animal having, or supposed to have, 
many stomachs. ; 

Pdl/y-gas/trie, a. Of, or relating to, the polygas- 
trians; having many stomachs; as, polygastric 
animalcules. Bell. 

Pdly-gse-néEtlie, a. [See infra.] Having many dis- 
tinet sources ; originating in various places or 
times. 

Po1¥%/e-noits (po-lij/e-ntis), a. [Gr. zo6s, many, 
and yévew, to produce, moAvyevis, of many or various 
families; Fr. polygéne.| Consisting of many kinds; 
as, a polygenous mountain, which is composed of 
strata of different species of stone. Kirwan. 

POl’y-gl6t, a. [Gr. tod\dyAwrros, many-tongued, 
from modts, many, and yAdrra, yAdooa, tongue, 
language; Fr. polyglotte, It. poliglotto, Sp. poli- 
gloto.| Containing, or pertaining to, several lan- 
guages; many-languaged; as, a polyglot lexicon. 

PSl’y-gl5t,n. [See swpra.] 1. A person acquainted 
with several languages. “A polyglot, or good lin- 
guist.” Howell. 

2. A book containing several versions of the same 
text, or containing the same subject-matter in sey- 
eral languages; especially, the Scriptures in several 
languages. 

3. Hence, less exactly, the text of one of the ver- 
sions in a proper polyglot, printed by itself. 

'Pdl/y-gldt/tots, a, [Seesupra.] Speaking many 


Having more than 





Gr. modbs, many, and 
onsisting of, or having, 


languages. [Rare.] ‘‘The polyglottous tribes of 
America.” M, Miiller. 
Podl/y-gon, 2 
Gr. = roAtywrvos, 


rom zoids, many, 

and ydvos, ywvia, 
angle; Fr. poly- 
gone, It. & 8S 


p. 
poligono.|( Geom.) Polygons. 








A plane figure of many angles, and consequently of 


many sides; especially, one whose perimeter con- 
sists of more than four sides. 


Polygon of forces (Mech.), a polygonal figure, the sides 
of which, taken successively, represent, in length and 
direction, severalforces acting simultaneously upon one 
point, so that the side necessary to complete the figure 
represents the resultant of those forces. 

Po-lyg’/o-nal, a. Having many angles. 

Polygonal numbers (Arith.), a series of numbers in 
arithmetical progression;—so called because the num- 
ber of points which they severally indicate may be ar- 
ranged symmetrically in the form of some polygonal fig- 
ure, as the numbers 4, 12, 22, 35, &e. 


POdl/y-go-nim/e-try, n. [Gr. todtywvos and pé- 
Tpov, measure. See supra.} The doctrine of poly- 
gons; an extension of some of the principles of 
trigonometry to the case of polygons. Math. Dict. 

Po-l¥g’o-notis,a. Polygonal. 

Polyg/ontim, 7. [Gr. 7odds, many, and yévv, the 
knee, a knee, knot, or joint on the stalk of a plant; 
equivalent to Lat. geniculum, Fr. polygonée.| (Bot.) 
A genus of plants embracing a large number of spe- 
cies, including the various kinds of buckwheat, bis- 
tort, knotgrass, &c. 

Po-lyg/o-ny,n. [See supra.] (Bot.) A plant of 
the genus Polygonum; knotweed ;—so called 
from its numerous joints. 

POl’/y-gram, n. [Gr. rodbypappos, from odds, 
many, and ypappy, a stroke in writing, a line, from 
ypagey, to write; Fr. polygramme.] A figure con- 
sisting of many lines. Barlow. 

Pébly-graph, n. [Fr. polygraphe, from Gr. mo- 
Avypados, writing much, from zodjs, much, many, 
and ypagery, to write.] An instrument for multi- 
plying copies of a writing with ease and expedi- 
tion. 

PSl/y-graphiie, [Fr. polygraphique. See 

Pol y-graph/ie-al, supra and infra. | 

1. Pertaining to, or employed in, polygraphy; as, 
a polygraphic instrument, 

2. Done with a polygraph; as, a polygraphic 
copy or writing. 

Po-lygs/ra-phy, n. [Gr.roAvypadia, a writing much, 
Fr. polygraphie, It. & Sp. poligraphia. See Poiy- 
GRAPH.|] The art of writing in various ciphers, 
and of deciphering the same. 

PolVy-syn, n. [Fr. polygyne, from Gr. robs, many, 
and yuv#, woman, female.] (Bot.) A plant of the 
order Polygynia. 

Pbovyg-Zzin't-d,n. (Fr. polygynie, from Gr. rodds, 
many, and yvv7j,awoman,a female.] (Bot.) An 
order of plants, in the Linnzean system, having 
many styles. 

POl/y-Synii-an, (a. [Fr. polygynique, polygyne. 

Po-lyz’y-nots, { See supra.| (Bot.) Having 
many styles; belonging to the order Polygynia. 

Polys’y-ny, n. [Gr. rodts, many, and yvrf, 
woman, wife. Cf. swpra.] Thepractice of having 
more wives than one at the same time. Forster. 

Po-ly’ha-lite, x. [Gr. roAts, many, and GAs, salt.] 

Min.) A mineral usually occurring in masses, of a 
brous structure, of a brick-red color, being tinged 
with iron, and consisting chiefly of the sulphate of 
lime, magnesia, and soda. Dana. 

POly-hé/dral, a. [Seeinfra.]_ (Geom.) Hav- 

Pdl/y-héd/rie-al,} ing many sides, as a solid 
body. 

Polyhedral angle, an angle bounded by three or more 
plane angles haying a common vertex. Math. Dict. 


POl/y-hé’dron, n. [Gr. rodtedpos, with many seats 
or sides, from todis, mieny, and édpa, a seat or side; 
Fr. polyédre, It. & Sp. poliedro.] 

1. (Geom.) A body or solid contained by many 

sides or planes. 

2. (Opt.) A polyscope, or multiplying glass. 
PSl/y-hé/drots, a. Polyhedral. 
POl/y-his/tor, n. [Gr. roAviorwo, fr. rodbs, much, 

and totwp, from eldévar, to know. | One versed in 
various learning. [Rare.] ‘‘An experienced poly- 
histor of infinite reading. De Quincey. 

POl/y-hy/drite (49), n. [Gr. todds, many, much, 
and téwp, water.] An ore of iron; hisingerite. 

Pbly-hym/ni-a,n. [Lat. Polymnia, Polyhymnia, 
Gr. IloAtvva, fr. todds, many, and tyra, tyros, 
hymn.| (Anc. Myth.) The muse of lyric poetry. 

Po-lyVo-gy, n. [Fr. polylogie, Gr. todvAoyia, from 
mudvs, much, and dédyos, speech, discourse, déyery, 
to say, apsehe) A talking much; talkativeness; 
garrulity. [Obs.] Granger. 

Pol¥l/o-quent, a. [Gr. ro\js, many, much, and 
Lat. loquens, loquentis, p. pr. from loqui, to speak, ] 
Speaking much; talkative; loquacious. [Obs.] 

PSl/y-mith/ie, a. [Fr.polymathique. See infra.] 
Pertaining to polymathy; acquainted with many 
branches of learning. ‘ 

Poly¥m/a-thist, n. [See infra.] One versed in 
many sciences; one acquainted with many branches 
of learning. a . 

Po-l¥m/a-thy, n. [Fr. polymathie, Gr. rohvpaSia 
from 7odbs, much, and pavetv, pavSavery, to learn. 
The knowledge of many arts and sciences; ac- 
quaintance with many branches of learning, or with 


a. 


various subjects. _ _ dohnson. 
Pdl/y-mér’ie, a. [See infra.] Relating to, or ex- 
hibiting, polymerism. Gregory. 


Po-l¥m/er-ism,n, [Gr. tots, many, and pépos, 





POLYPAROUS 


part.] (Chem.) The principle according to whicha 
diversity of compounds exists under a common for= 
mula; as, for example, the compounds that may 
exist under the general formula (C2 Hz ) n@4 con- 


stitute an example of polymerism. Gregory. 
Re eon, a. 1. (Bot.) Having many ote fi 
each set. Gray. 


2. (Chem.) Having the kind of relation called 
polymerism ; characterized by polymerism. 

POl/y-mig/nite (49), n. [Gr. modis, many, and 
piyvovat, to mix.] (Min.) A black, opaque mineral, 
having a brilliant, almost metallic luster, and con- 
taining titanic acid, zirconia, lime, yttria, oxides of 
iron, cerium, and manganese, and traces of potash, 
magnesia, silica, and oxide of tin. Dana, 

Pol¥m/ni-a, n. See POLYHYMNIA. 

POlym-nite (49), n. [Gr. rodbprt05, full of moss, 
from zodtds, much, and pyiov, moss.] (Min.) A 
stone marked with dendrites and black lines, and 
so disposed as to represent rivers, marshes, and 
ponds. 

POl’y-morph, n. [Gr. rodipoppos, multiform, from 
mods, many, and yopdy, form; Fr. polymorphe.] 
(Zo61.) One of a numerous tribe or series of shells, 
which are very small, irregular, and singular in 
form, and which can not be referred to any known 
genus; — 80 called by Soldani, 

POl/y-m6r’phie, a. [Gr. robs, many, and pop¢i, 
form.] Of several different forms. 

POl/y-m6r’phism, n. 1. (Crystallog.) The same as 
PLEOMORPHISM. 

2. (Zool.) The capability of assuming different 
forms. 
3. (Bot.) The capability of widely varying form. 

POl/y-mé6r’phois, a. ties POLYMORPH.| Hay- 
ing several different forms or characters; polymor- 
phic, [fare.] 

I find it difficult to form any judgment of an author so 
polymorphous as Herder. De Quineey. 

PSly-mGr’phy, n. [See supra.] Existence in 
many forms; polymorphism, 

POl’y-néme,n. (Jchth.) A sea-fish of the genus 
Polynemus, characterized by haying the ventral fins 
abdominal instead of thoracic. Baird, 

POl/y-n@/si-& (95), n. PER EBON ne fr. Gr. rodis, 
many, and vijcos, an island.] (G@eog.) A region of 
many islands; specifically, that part of the Pacific 
Ocean which includes numerous groups of islands, 
of which the more important are those of the Sand- 
wich, Marquesas, Society, Navigator, and Friendly 
groups, and intermediate islands, the natives of 
which speak different dialects of the same lan- 
guage. New Zealand is often included, as the na- 
tives speak the Polynesian language. 


{- The Caroline and Pelew Islands belong to a dif- 
ferent group, called Micronesia; and the Fejees, New 
Hebrides, New Guinea, &c., belong to a third group, 
called Melanesia, the natives of which are of a darker 
color, and have frizzled hair Dana. 

Pdl/y-mé’sian, a, Pertaining to Polynesia. 

Po-lyn/i-a,n. The iceless sea around the North 
Pole;— so called by the Russians. Kane. 

PoVy nomial, n. [Fr. polynome, from Gr. rodis, 
many, and évoza, Lat. nomen, name, term. See 
MULTINOMIAL.] (Alyg.) An expression composed 
of two or more terms, connected by the sign plus 
or minus. Math. Dict. 

P6ly-nd/mi-al, a. Containing many names or 
terms; multinomial. 

POl/y-6m/ma-tots, a. [Gr. rodbs, many, and dupa, 
the eye.] Having many eyes. 

POl/y-dn/o-moits, a. [Gr. mots, many, and dvopa, 
évupa, name; Fr. polonyme.] Having many names 
or titles; many-titled. Sir W. Jones. 

PSl/y-6n/o-my,n. [See supra.] Variety of differ- 
ent names. Faber 

POl/y-dp’tron, ee [Gr. todjs, many, and dpay, 

POl/y-6p/trum,$ future, dWouat, from root dr- 
tev, to see; Fr. polyoptre.| (Opt.) A glass 
through which objects appear multiplied, but di- 
minished. 

Pdl/y-o-vii/ma, or PSl/y-o-ra’ma, n. [Gr. todbs, 
much, many, and épapa, a sight, view, from dpdav, to 
see.] A view of many objects. 

Pél/yp,n. [Written also polype.] [Fr.polype, It. 
& Sp. polipo, Lat. 
polypus, Gr. toddbTOvS, 
modvrodos, i. €., Many- 
footed, from modvs, 
many, and zovs, rodds, 
foot.] An aquatic an- 
imal of the radiate 
type, having, in gen- 
eral,a cylindrical body, 
at one extremity of 
which there is amouth, 
surrounded by one or more series of arms or ten- 
tacles. It has no special organs of sense, and is ca- 
pable of multiplying hy buds and artificial sections 
as well as by ova. Dana, 

[= The name is sometimes used in a restricted sense 
for the hydra-polyp, but it properly includes the animals 
of all zodphytes. These animals form coral by the secre- 
tion of calcareous matter. 


[Gr. rots, many, and Lat. pa- 
Producing a great number; 





Polyps. 
a, astroide ; b, caryophyllide. 


Po-l¥p/a-rotis, a. 
rere, to produce.] 
bringing forth many. 
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POLYPARY 


PSly-pa-ry, n. [N. Lat. 
polyparium, from Lat. pol- 
ypus. See supra, and cf, 
POLYPIER. ] Coral; — so 
called because formed by 
polyps. Dana. 

POl/¥pe (Synop., § 130), n. os 
See PoLype. Polypary (Astre 

POl/y-pé/an, a. Of, or pertaining to, polyps. 

POl/y-pét/al-otts, a. [Gy mots, many, 7 
and reradov, leaf, petal; Fr. polypétale. | 
(Bot.) Having many petals; as, a poly- ai 
petalous corolla. Martyn.\ 

Polyph/a-gotis, a. (Lat. polyphagus, * 
Gr. rodvupayos, from rodvs, much, many, 
and gayeity, to eat; Fr. polyphage.] 
Eating, or subsisting on, many things, 
or kinds of food. CF aie paaieind 

P6l/y-phir’ma-cy, 2. r. polyphar- + oly peralous 
wnat from Gr. odds, many, and “lower. 

appaxoy, medicine, dapyaxeia, the using of med- 
icine.] (Med.) (a.) The act or practice of prescrib- 
ing too many medicines. (b.) A prescription made 
up of too many medicines. Dunglison. 

Pol/y-phin/ie, a. [Gr. to\ipwvos, from zodds, 
many, and ¢wyvj, sound; Fr. polyphone.]} 

1. Having, or consisting of, many voices or 
sounds. 

2. (Mus.) Consisting of several tone-series, or 
parts, progressing simultaneously, according to the 
laws of counterpoint; contrapuntal, 

Polyph’o-nism, n. [Gr. toAvdwvia, See supra.] 

1. Multiplicity of sounds, as in the reverberations 
of an echo. Derham. 

2. (Mus.) Composition in parts; contrapuntal 
composition. 

Po-iyph/o-nist, n. 1. One who professes the art 
of multiplying sounds, or who makes a yariety-of 
sounds; a ventriloquist. 

2. (Mus.) A master of the art of polyphony; a 
contrapuntist. 

Po-l¥ph/’o-nots, a. The same as POLYPHONIC. 

Po-lyph/o-ny,7. The same as POLYPHONISM. 

Pdly-phore, n. [Gr. mods, many, and Pépev, to 
bear.] (Bot.) A receptacle which bears many 
ovaries. 

Po-ly¥ph/yl-lots, or P6l/y-phyl/lotis (117), a. 
[Gr. rod\vpvAdos, from odds, many, and dAdoyv, 
leaf; Fr. polyphylile.] (Bot. Many-leafed; as, a 
polyphyllous calyx or perianth, 

Po-lyp’i-dém,n. [Lat. polypus, polyp, and domus, 
house.] A house or hive of polyps;—a name 
sometimes given to coral. 

(= The term is incorrect, as coral is an internal se- 
cretion. Dana. 

Poltypier (po-lip/e-a),n. [Fr.] The same as Por- 
YPARY. See POLYPARY. 

POl/y-pif/er-otis, a. [Lat. polypus, polyp, and 
Jerre, to bear; Fr. polypifere.] Producing pol- 
yps. 

POl/y-pip/a-rotis, a. [Lat. polypus and parere, 
to produce.] Producing polyps. 

Pdl/yp-ite (49), n. (Paleon.) A fossil polyp. 

PO6l/y-plée/trum, n. [Gr. ods, many, and mAjK- 
Tpov, an instrument for striking the lyre.] (Muws.) 
A musical instrument formerly in use, said to have 
been invented by Guido; —so called because its 
tones were produced by the friction of numerous 
slips of leather acting upon strings, and moyed by 
pressing or striking keys, as in the piano-forte. 

Pél’y-pode, n. [Fr. polypode, Gr. rodbros, Todd- 
modos, the wood-louse, milleped. See PoLyP.] 

1. (Zo6l.) An animal having many feet; the mille- 
ped or wood-louse. Coxe. 
; med oh seg A plant of the genus Polypodium; po- 
ypody. 

Polyp/o-dy, n. [Lat. polypodium, Gr. rohurédtov, 
diminutive of rodvrovs, Fr. polypode, It. & Sp. po- 
lipodio. See Potyp.] (Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Polypodium, of the order of filices, or ferns. 
The fructifications are in roundish points, scattered 
over the inferior disk of the frond or leaf. There 
are numerous species. Loudon, 

PSly-poid, a. [Gr. roddirovs, polyp, and etdos, 
form.] Like a polyp or a polypus. Dunglison. 

Po-1lyp/o-rite (49), n. [See Potyporous.] (Pa- 
leon.) A fossil plant having many pores. 

Polyp’o-rotis, a. [Gr. rots, many, and zépos, a 
passage or pore.] Having numerous passages or 
pores. Wright. 

Pol/y-pots, a. [Fr. polypeux, See Potyp.] Havy- 
ing the nature of the polypus; having many feet 
oe roots, like the polypus; as, a polypous concre- 

ion. 

Pol/y-prag-matie, (a [Gr. 7odbs, much, and 

PoOl/y-prag-mAat/ie-al, | rpayparixés, active, moac- 
cewv, to do, act.] Over-busy. [ Rare. 

POl’y-prag’ma-ty, n. [Gr. rods, much, and rpay- 
parcia, business, from rpdypa, thing done, fr. rpac- 
oetvy, to do.] The state of being over-engaged with 
business or matters. [Rare.] 

POl/y-pris-mat/ie, a. [Gr. 70dis, many, and Eng. 
prismatic.] (Crystallog.) Having many lateral sec- 
ondary planes, with or without the primary planes; 
—said of a prismatic crystal. Dana. 

Po-lip'to-tin,n. [Lat., from Gr. rodbjrTw7O95, -ov, 
Haying, or being in, many cases, from mois, many, 
and mraots, case.] (Rhet.) A figure by which a 
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word is repeated in different forms, cases, numbers, 
genders, and the like. ds 

POl’y-pis, n.; Eng. pl. POL/y-Pts-Es; Lat, pl. 
POL'Y-PI. (Lat. polypus. See Pouyr.] 

1. Something that has many feet or roots, 

2. (Zodl.) A polyp. See Poryre. 

3. (Med.) A tumor with a narrow base, some- 
what resembling a pear;— found in the nose, ute- 
rus, &c. Cooper. 

Poél/y-sehé/ma-tist, a. [Gr. moAts, many, and 
oxiua, form, manner.] Having, or existing in, many 
different forms or fashions. 

POl’y-sedpe, n. [Fr. polyscope, from Gr. rodbcko- 
mos, from mods, much, many, and oKénxrecSar, oKo- 
meiv, to look carefully, to view.] (Opt.) A glass 
which makes a single object appear as many; a 
multiplying-glass. TTutton. 

POl’/y-sép/al-outs, a. [Gr. rods, many, and Eng. 
sepal.] (Bot.) Having more than one sepal. Lindley. 

PSl’y-spast, n. [Fr. polyspaste, It. polispasto, Sp. 
polispastos, Lat. polyspaston, from Gr. todtboracros, 
drawn from all sides, or by several cords, from zro- 
Ads, many, and o7ay, to draw.] (Med.) A machine 


consisting of many pulleys;— formerly used for 

Dunglison. 
[Gr. zodis, many, and ozéppa, 
many seeds, 


reducing luxations. 

POl’/y-spérm, n. 
seed.] A tree whose fruit contains 
[ Obs. ] Evelyn. 

P6l/y-spérm/otis, a. [Gr. tohiorep- 
gos, from rodis, many, and oréppa, 
seed; Fr. poner’ (Bot.) Con- } 
taining many seeds; as, a polysper- 
mous capsule or berry. Martyn. 

POl/y-spo/rotis, a. [Gr. rots, many, 
and orépos, aspore.] (Bot.) Contain- 
ing many spores. 

Podl’y-style, n. [Fr. polystyle, Gr. 
moAvaTvAos, With many columns, from zo\js, many, 
and cridos, column.] (Arch.) An edifice or court 
surrounded by several rows of columns, as in Moor- 
ish architecture. Fairholt. 

POly-syl-lab/ie, a. [Fr. polysyllabique, and 

POl/y-syl-lab/ie-al,§ polysyllabe, Gr. rodXvaiAXa- 
Bos, from mobs, many, and cvAAafA, syllable.] Per- 
taining to a polysylable; consisting of many sylla- 
bles, or of more than three. 

POl’y-syl-lab/i-cigm, n. The state of being poly- 

Pdl/y-syVla-bism, syllabic ; the state or 
quality of having many syllables. 

POl/y-sylla-ble, n. [Gr. wo\ds, many, and Eng, 
syllable. See supra.] A word of many syllables, 
that is, consisting of more syliables than three; for 
words of a less number than four are called mono- 
syllables, dissyllables, and trisyllables. 

POl’/y-syl/la-ble, a, Haying many syllables; poly- 
syllabic. 

Pov y-sijn'de-tibn,n. [Gr.nod\voivderov, from rodv- 
ovvdéeTos, joined in various ways or firmly, from zo- 
dds, Many, and cdvderos, bound together, fr. cvvdety, 
to bind together, from cév, with, together, and dety, to 
bind.] (het.) A figure by which the copulative is 
often repeated, as in the sentence, ‘‘ We have ships, 
and men, and money, and stores.” 

Pdl/y-syn-thét/ie, a. [Gr. vos, many, and cov- 
Seois, a uniting, or composition. See SYNTHESIS. ] 
Making a manifold compound. 

POl/y-téeh/mie (-ték/-), a. [Fr. polytechnique, It. 
& Sp. politecnico, Gr. mrodirexvos, fr. rodtds, many, 
and réxvn, an art.] Comprehending many arts; — 
applied particularly to a school in which many 
branches of art or science are taught, especially 
with reference to their practical applications. 

POdl/y-téeh’nie-al, a. The same as POLYTECH- 
NIC. 

Pol y-tha-l@mi-a, n. pl. [Gr. robs, many, and 
Saapos,a chamber.] (Zodl.) Minute animals occu- 
pying chambered calcareous shells of microscopic 
size. See RHIZOPOD. Dana. 

POl/y-thalVa-motis, a. [Gr. modts, many, and 
SaXapos, a cham- a 
ber; Fr. polytha- 
lame. } Many- 
chambered ; —ap- 
plied to cephalo- 
pods having mul- a 
tilocular shells. me = 

PS) y-théism, Polythalamous Shell. 
n. [Fr. polythéisme, It. & Sp. politeismo, from Gr. 
rods, many, and Seds, god.] 

1. The state of being a polytheist; the doctrine 
or belief of a polytheist. 

2. The doctrine of a plurality of gods or invisi- 
ble beings superior to man, and haying an agency 
in the government of the world. Stillingjleet. 

POl/y-thé/ist, n. [Fr. polythéiste, It. & Sp. polite- 
ista.] One who believes in, or maintains the doc- 
trine of, a plurality of gods. 

POl/y-the-ist/ie, a. 1. Pertaining to polythe- 

POl/y-the-ist/ie-al,} ism; as, polytheistic belief 
or worship. 

2. Holding a belief in a plurality of gods; as, a 
polytheistic writer. Milner. 

POl/y-the-ist/ie-al-ly, adv. In the manner of 
vos, 

POGl/y-thé/ize, v.i. To adhere to, advocate, or in- 
culeate the doctrine of polytheism; to believe in a 
plurality of gods. 

Po-l¥t/o-mois, a. 





Polyspermous 
Capsule. 








[Gr. odds, many, and ropA, 





: POMEY 


cutting, incision, from répvewy, to cut.] (Bot.) Subdi- 
vided into many distinct, subordinate parts, which, 
however, not being jointed to the petiole, are not 


true leaflets ; — said of leaves. ; Henstow.— 
POl/y-typ/age, n._ [See infra.] (Print.) The art 


or Biceces of producing in metal, by a peculiar 
method, fac-simile copies of wood engravings, mat- 
ter in type, &c., from which impressions may be 
taken as from types; a particular mode of stereo- 
typing. 

Pdl’/y-type,a. (Print.) Pertaining to polytypage; 
pas by the process of polytyping; as, a poly- 
type plate. . 

Pol’/y-type,n. [Gr. todjs, many, and rims, yEe.] 
(Print.) A cast or fac-simile copy of an engrave 
block, matter in type, &c.; as, a polytype in relief. 

By pressing the wood-cut into semi-fluid metal, an intaglio 
matrix is produced; and from this matrix, in a similar way, a 
polytype in relief is obtained. j Hansard. 

PSl/y-type, v.t. (Print.) To produce by polytyp- 
age; to form printing surfaces as fac-simile copies’ 
by the polytype process; as, a polytyped book; to 

olytype an engraving. LPR 

Pol/y-z0/an, n. Gr. Todds, 
many, and (doy, a living ecrea- 
ture.] (Zodl.) One of a com- 
pound group among the Bryo- 
zoa, the lowest order of mol- 
lusks, and in which many ani- 
mals are united in one structure, 

Dana. 

POl’/y-20/a-ry, n. (Zo6l.) The 
compound structure made up of 
polyzoans, Eng. Cyc. 

Pol/y-z0/nal, a. [Gr. odds, 
many, and (avn, belt, girdle, 
from Cwyvivat, to gird.] Con- 
sisting of many zones or rings. 

Polyzonal lens (Opt.), a lens made up of many pieces 
arranged in zones or rings;—a plan sometimes resorted 
to from the difficulty of obtaining large pieces of glass 
free from defects. 

P6bl'y-zG’om (Synop., § 130), n.; pl. POL/Y-ZOlA, 
esi mor (Zo0l.) A polyzoan. 

Pdém/age (ptim/as), n. [Lat. pomwm, a fruit, an ap- 
ple; L. Lat. pomagium, pomacium.] The substance 
of apples or of similar fruit crushed by grinding. 

Po-ma/ceotts (-shtis), a [Lat. pomwm, an apple.] 

1. Consisting of apples. ‘‘ Pomaceous harvests 
breathing sweets.” Philips. 

2. Like pomace. ; 

Po-miade’, n. [Fr. pommade, Sp. pomada, It. po- 
mata, from Lat. pomum, an apple, because it was 
formerly made from apples; L. Lat. pomata, a 
drink made of apples. Cf. PomMATUM.] Perfumed 
oben 3 especially, ointment or unguent for the 

air. 7 

Po-man/der, or PO’/man-der (Synop., §130), n. 
[Corrupted from Fr. pomme @ambre, an apple of 
amber.] A perfumed ball, or a box containing per- 
fumes, formerly carried by ladies, as at the end of a 
chain girdle, [Obs.] 

Po-ma/tum, 7. [See PoMADE.] A perfumed un- 
guent or composition used in dressing the hair. 

peerage v. t. To apply pomatum to, as the 
hair. 

Pome, n. [Lat. pomum, a fruit, apple; Fr. pomme 
Pr. pom, Sp., Pg., & It. pomo, It. also pome. 
(Bot.) A fleshy or pulpy pericarp without valves, 
containing a capsule or capsules, as the apple, pear, 





Polyzoan 
(Lepralia peachii). 


and the like. ~ Martyn. 
Pome, v.i. [Fr. pommer. See supra.]_ To grow 

to a head, or form a head in growing. [Obs. 
Pdéme-¢it/ron, n. A citron apple. B. Jonson, 


Péme-grin/ate (plim-grin/ét), n. [Lat. pomum, 
a fruit, apple, 2 
and granatus, 
grained, having 
many grains or 
seeds, from gra- 
num,grain,seed, 
smallkernel; It, 
pomogranato, 
Sp.granada,Fyr. 
grenade, O. Fr. 
pomme de gre- 
nade. | 
1. (Bot.) The 
fruit of a tree 
belonging to the 
genus Punica. This fruit is as large as an orange, 
having a hard rind filled with a soft pulp and nu- 
merous seeds, and is of a reddish color. 
2. The tree that produces pomegranates. 
3. An ornament resembling a pomegranate, on 
the robe and ephod of the Jewish high priest. 
PoOme/-pir/a-dise, n. A sweet kind of apple. 
Obs.]  ‘‘Pome-paradise or honey apple.” Holland, 
Péme/roy (ptim/-), n. [Fr. pomme, an apple, 
Péme-roy/al and roi, roy, king, royal, royal. 
Cf. O. Fr. pommeroye, apple jelly.] A sort of ap- 
ple, known also as the royal apple. Ainsworth, 
Pome/-wa/ter, n. A sweet, juicy apple. “Ripe 
as a pome-water.” Shak. 
Pdm/ey,n.; pl. POM/EYS. [Fr. pommé, grown round 
or like an apple, p. p. of pommer, to grow round or 
apple-like. See Pome, v.¢.] (Her.) The figure of 
an apple; a roundel; — always of a green color. 





Pomegranate. 
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POMFRET 


Pim /fret, n. (Jchth.) A fish of the genus Stroma- 
teus, found in the Mediterranean, and in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans. 

Pdm/fret-eake, n. <A licorice cake. Simmonds. 

Po-mif/er-otis, a. Ae pomifere, Sp. & It. pomi- 
Jero, Lat. pomifer, from pomum, fruit, apple, and 
Jerre, to bear.] (Bot.) Apple-bearing ; — an epithet 
applied to plants which bear the larger fruits, such 
as melons, gourds, pumpkins, cucumbers, &c., in 
oo. from the bacciferous or berry-bearing 

ants. 

Pém/maége (ptim’-), n. See PomAce. 

Poimme,n. (Fr. See Pome.] (Her.) A bearing 
or device representing, or in the form of, an apple. 

Pommeée (pom-mi’), a. [Fr. See 
Pome.] (Her.) Having the ends 
terminating in rounded protuber- 
ances resembling apples; — said of 
crosses. 

Poém/mel (ptim’-), n. [O. Fr. pom- 
mel, N. Fr. pommeau, L. Lat. po- 
mellus, pomelus, from Lat. pomum, 
an apple, or a similar fruit. Cf.It. 

Te della spada, the pommel of a_ ‘Cross Pommée. 

ilt; Sp. also pomo.] A knob or ball; an object 
resembling a ball in form; as, (a@.) The knob on the 
hilt of a sword. (b.) The protuberant part of a 
saddle-bow. (c.) The round knob on the frame of 
a chair, &c. 

Pém/mel, v., ft. 
MELLED; Pp. pr. & vb. Nn. POMMELING, or POMMEL- 
LING.] [Seesupra.] To beat, aswitha pommel, thatis, 
with something thick or bulky; to bruise by beating. 

Pém’meled (ptim/eld), a. (Her.) Furnished, or 
mounted, with one or more pommels, as a sword, 
dagger, and the like. [Written also pommelled.] 

Pém/mel-ing, n. A beating or bruising. [Written 
also pommelling. | 

Pom-mél/ion (-mél/yun), ». [See Pommet, and 
ef, L. Lat. pomelio, pomilio, pygmy.] (Mil.) The 
cascabel, or hindmost knob of acannon. [Rare.] 

PO/mo-16s/ie-al, a. [Fr. pomologique.] Belong- 
ing to pomology. 

Po-m6)l/o-gist, n. 

-ested in pomology. 

Po-m36l’0-gy, n. [Fr. pomologie, from Lat. pomum, 
fruit, apple, and Gr. Adyos, discourse.] The art or 
science of fruits, or of raising fruits. 

Po-m0’/na, n. (Lat. pomum, apple.] (Anc. Myth.) 
The goddess of fruits. 

Po-mo6n/ie, a. [Lat. pomum, apple.] Of, or per- 
taining to, apples. 
omp, n. (Fr. pompe, Pr., Sp., Pg., It., & Lat. 
pompa, from Gr, roar, a sending, a solemn pro- 
cession, from zopmety, to send; Ger. pomp. ] 

. 1. A procession distinguished by ostentation of 
grandeur and splendor, ‘‘ All the pomps of a Roman 
triumph.” Addison. 

2. Show of magnificence; parade; splendor. 
Misery outlives incertain pomp. Shak. 
Syn.—Display ; parade; pageant; pageantry; splen- 
dor; state; magnificence; ostentation; grandeur; pride. 

Pdmp, v.i. To manifest pomp; to make a display. 
[ Obs. and rare.] B, Jonson. 

Pomp-at/ie, a. (Lat. pompaticus. See supra.] 
Pompous; splendid; ostentatious. [Obs.] Barrow. 

Pdm/pel-moiis, n.; pl. POM/PEL-MOUS-ES. (Bot.) 
A shaddock, or fruit of the Citrus decumana, of full 
size ;— called also pompoleon. 

Pomp/et, n. [O. Fr. pompette.| (Print.) The ball 
formerly used by printers to ink the types. ed 

Poébm'pho-ljx, n.  [Lat., from Gr. roppdrvk, a 
bubble, the slag or scorisz left on the surface of 
smelted ore, from ropdds, a bubble.] (Chem.) The 
white oxide which sublimes during the combustion 
of zine ;— formerly called flowers of zinc. FTill. 

Pom-pillion (-pil/yun),. An ointment, or poma- 
tum, made of black poplar buds. [Obs.] Cotgrave. 

Poémp/i-on (ptimp/i-un),n. [Written also pumpion.] 

O. Fr. pompon, equivalent to pepon, from Lat. pepo, 
a hae 3 D. pompoen, Sw. pompa.| A pumpkin, 
Se 

Pom /pire, n. 
fruit, and 
pearmain. 

Pom-po’le-on, n. See PoMPELMOUS. 

Podm/pon, mn. [Fr.] (Mil.) A tuft of wool, some- 
times worn by soldiers on the top of the hat at front, 
instead of a feather, 

Pom-p6s/ity, n._[It. pomposita, Sp. pomposidad, 
Pr. pomposita.] The state of being pompous; pom- 
pousness; ostentation; boasting. 

Pom-po'so,a, [It.] (Mus.) Grand and dignified. 

Pdmp/ots, a. [Fr. pompeux, Pr. pompos, Sp. & It. 
pomposo, Lat. pomposus. See Pompe.] 

1. Displaying pomp; showy with grandeur; 
splendid; magnificent; as, a pompous procession. 

2. Ostentatious; boastful; swelling; as, a pomp- 
ous account of private adventures. ‘*The pompous 
vanity of the old schoolmistress.” Thackeray. 

Syn.—Showy; splendid; magnificent; superb; au- 
gust; grand; stately; dignified; magisterial; lofty; os- 
tentatious; boastful. See GRAND. 

Podmp/otis-ly,adv. With great parade or display; 
magnificently; splendidly; ostentatiously. 

Pomp/ots-ness,n. The state of being pompous; 
magnificence; splendor. 


[Fr. pomologue.]- One inter- 


, [Lat. pomum, an apple or a similar 
pirum, a pear.] An apple; a sort of 
F Ainsworth. 


[imp. & p.p. POMMELED, or POM-}. 
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Péimp/tine (84), a. See PONTINE. 

Pom/-wa/ter (ptim/-), n. The same as POME- 
WATER, q. V. 

Podn'cho (pdn‘tcho),n. [Sp.] A kind of cloak worn 
by the Spanish Americans, haying the form of a 
blanket, with a slit in the middle for the head to pass 
through. Simmonds. 

Pind, 7. [Probably from A-S. pyndan, to shut in, 
to pound. Cf. O. H. Ger. piwnte, a shutting, and 
Sp., Pg., & It. pantano, a pool of stagnant water, 
L. Lat. pantanum, marsh, Lat. pontus, Gr. révTos, 
the sea.] <A confined, or stagnant, body of fresh 
water; a natural, or artificial, body of fresh water, 
usually less extended than a lake. 

Pond,v.t. [Fromthenoun.] Tomakeintoa pond; 
to collect, as water, ina pond by stopping the cur- 
rent of a river, 

Pond, v.¢. To ponder; to consider; to pay atten- 
tion to. [Obs.] 

Pleaseth you, pond your suppliant’s plaint. | Spenser. 


Pén/der, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. PONDERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. PONDERING.] [Fr. pondérer, Sp. ponderar, 
It. & Lat. ponderare, from Lat. pondus, ponderis, 
a weight, from pendere, to weigh.] To weigh in the 
mind; to view with deliberation; to examine; to 
consider. 

Ponder the path of thy feet. Prov. iv. 26. 
Syn.— To consider; muse; examine.—To PonpDeEr, 
CONSIDER, Muse. To consider means to view or con- 
template with fixed thought. To ponder denotes to dwell 
upon with long and anxious attention, with a view to 
some practical result or decision. To muse is simply to 
think upon continuously with no definite object, or for the 
pleasure it gives. We consider any subject which is 
fairly brought before us; we ponder a concern involving 

great interests; we muse on the events of childhood. 

Yea, at that very moment, 
Consideration, like an angel, came, 


And whipped the offending Adam out of him. Shak. 
This ponder — that all nations of the earth 
Shall in his seed be blessed. Milton. 
Man superior walks 
Amid the grand creation, musing praise, 
And looking lively gratitude. Thomson. 


Pdn/der, v. i. To think; to deliberate; to muse; 
—usually followed by on. 

Pon/der-a-bil/i-ty,n. [Fr. pondérabilité, Sp. pon- 
derabilidad.| 'The state of being ponderable. 

Pén/der-a-ble, a. [Fr. pondérable, Sp. ponderable 
It. ponderabile, Lat. ponderabilis. See PONDER. 
Capable of being weighed. 

Poén/der-a-ble-mess, n. 
being ponderable. 

Pon/der-al, a. ([Fr. pondéral. See PonpER.] 
Estimated or ascertained by weight, rather than by 
bulk or number ;— distinguished from nwmeral ; as, 
a ponderal drachma. Arbuthnot, 

Podn/der-an¢e, n. [Lat. ponderans, p. pr. of pon- 
derare, to weigh; O. Fr. pondérant, of weight. See 
PONDER.|] Weight; gravity. Gregory. 

Pon/der-ate, v. ¢. [Lat. ponderare, ponderatum. 
oe et To weigh in the mind; to consider. 

Obs. 

Poén/der-a/tion, n. [Lat. ponderatio, Fr. pondéra- 
tion, Sp. ponderacion, It. ponderazione.] The act 
of weighing. [Obs.] Arbuthnot. 

Podn/der-er, n. One who ponders; one who delib- 
erates. 

Pén/der-ing-ly, adv. 


The state or condition of 


With consideration or de- 
liberation. Hammond. 
P6n/der-ds/i-ty, n. [O. Fr. pondérosité, Pr. pon- 
derozitat, Sp. ponderosidad, It. ponderosita.| The 
state of being ponderous; weight; gravity; heavi- 
ness. Ray. 
Poén/der-otts, a. [Lat. ponderosus, from pondus, 
ponderis, a weight, from pendere, to weigh; It., Sp., 
& Pg. ponderoso, Pr. ponderos, O. Fr. pondéreux. | 
1. Very heavy; weighty; as, a ponderous shield ; 
a ponderous load. ‘‘ The evil they are contending 
with is too ponderous to be moved by the shoulders 
that are set to it.” I. Taylor, 
2. Important; momentous; as, a ponderous pro- 
ject. 
3. Forcible; strongly impulsive. 
Pressed with the ponderous blow, 
Down sinks the ship within the abyss below. Dryden. 


Ponderous spar (Min.), heavy spar, or barytes. 


Pén/der-otis-ly, adv. With great weight. 

Pon/der-otis-mess, n. The state of being ponder- 
ous; weight; heaviness; gravity. Boyle. 

Poénd/-lil’/y,n. The water-lily. See WATER-LILY. 

Po6nd/-weed, n. (Bot.) An aquatic plant of the 
genus Potamogeton. 

Triple-headed pond-weed (Bot.), a plant of the genus 
Zannichellia. 

Pone,n. <A thin turf. [Scot.] Jamieson, 

Pone, 7. A kind of bread, made, particularly in the 
Southern States, of corn-meal, often with eggs and 
milk, See Paune. [U. S.] 

Po/nent, a. [O. Fr. & Pr. ponent, It. ponente, Sp. 
poniente, the west, from Lat. ponens, p. pr. of po- 
nere, to set, It. ponente, setting, also of the sun.] 
Western; occidental. [Rare.] 

Forth rush the levant and the ponent winds. 
Pon-gee’, m. An inferior kind of India silk, 
Pon-ghee’, n. <A priest of the higher orders in 

Burmah, Malcom. 

Po6n/go,n. Akind of ape;—aname applied loosely, 


Milton. 











PONTLEVIS 


by old writers, to any large ape. The Orang (Trog. 
lodytes satyrus) is sometimes so called now. See 
JOCKO, 

P6n/iard (pin/yard), n. [Fr. poignard, It. 
pugnale, Sp. punral, Pg. punhal, from Lat. 
pugio, pugionis, from pungere, to prick.] 

A pointed instrument for stabbing, borne in 
the hand, or at the girdle, or in the pocket; 
a small dagger. 

PSn/iard (pbn/yard), v. f. [imp. & p. p. PON- 
IARDED; p. pr. & vb. n. PONIARDING.] To 
pierce with a poniard; to stab. 

Po/ni-bil/i-ty, n. [Lat. ponere, to place.] 

The capability of being placed or located. 
Obs. and rare.) Barrow. 

Ponk, n. [Properly ponie, a false reading, 
instead of powke, for puck, q.v.] A noctur- Poniard. 
nal spirit; ahag. [Obs.] Shak. ‘Nor let 
the ponk, nor other evil sprite.” Spenser. 

Poén/tae,n. [From Pontac, a town in the south of 
France. | A kind of Constantia wine, made in the 
Cape colony. Simmonds. 

Pobn/tage,n. [Fr. pontage, pontonnage, pontenage, 
Pr. & Sp. pontage, L. Lat. pontagiwm, pontaicum, 
pontaticum, from Lat. pons, pontis, a bridge.] (0. 
Eng. Law.) A duty paid for repairing bridges. 

Ayliffe. 

Pon-tee’, or Pién’/tee, n. [Fr. & Sp. pontil.] (Glass 
Works.) An iron instrument used to take glass 
from the glass-pot, and also to hold articles in the 
process of manufacture, by attaching them to it 
when tipped with melted glass, [Written also pon- 
til, puntel, and punty. } 

Pon/tie, a. [Lat. Ponticus, Gr. Tov7tkés, from 
pontus, mévros, the sea, especially the Black Sea.] 
rb Pertaining to the Pontus, Euxine, or Black 
Sea. 

P6n/tiff, n. [Fr. pontife, Sp. pontijice, It. pontefice, 
Lat. pontifex, pontificis, said to be from pons, a 
bridge, and facere, to make, because the first bridge 
over the Tiber was constructed and consecrated by 
the high priest.] A high priest; especially, (a.) One 
of the sacred college, in ancient Rome, which had 
the supreme jurisdiction over all matters of religion, 
at the head of which was the Pontifex Maximus. 
W. Smith. (b.) (Jewish Antiq.) The chief priest. 
(c.) (Rom. Cath. Church.) The pope. 

Pon-tiffie, a. [Lat. pontificius.] 

1. Relating to, or consisting of, priests, ‘‘The 
pontific college.” Milton. 

2. Pertaining to the pope or to the Roman Cath- 
olic church, 

Pon-tiffie-al, a. [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. pontifical, 
It. pontificale, Lat. pontijicalis, See PONTIFF. 

1. Belonging to a high priest; as, pontifical au- 
thority; hence, belonging to the pope; popish. 
2. Splendid; magnificent. Shak. 
3. Pertaining to the building of bridges; bridge- 
building. [are.] 
Now had they brought the work by wondrous art 
Pontifical, a nage of pendent rock 
Over the vexed abyss. Milton. 

Pon-tif/ie-al,n. (Fr. & Sp. pontifical, It. & L. Lat. 

pontijicale. | 
1. A book containing the offices, or formulas, used 
in various ecclesiastical rites and ceremonies. South. 
2. (pl.) The dress and ornaments of a priest, 
bishop, or the pope. ‘‘ Dressed in full pontijicals.” 
W. Scott. 

Pon-tif/ie-al/i-ty,n. The state and government of 
the pope; the papacy. [Obs.] Usher. 

Pon-tif/ie-al-ly, adv. In a pontifical manner. 

Pon-tif/ie-ate,. [Lat. pontijicatus, It. pontijicato, 
Sp. & Pg. pontijicado, Pr. & Fr. pontijicat. See 
PONTIFF. | 

1. The state or dignity of a high priest. 

2. Specifically, the oflice or dignity of the pope. 

He turned hermit in the view of being advanced to the pon- 
tificate. ddison. 

8. The reign of a pope. 

Painting, sculpture, and architecture may all recover them- 
selves under the present pontificate. dison. 


Pon/ti-fi¢ce (pon/ti-fis), n.  [Lat. pons, pontis, a 
bridge, and facere, tomake.] Bridge-work; struct- 
ure or edifice of a bridge. [Rare.] 


At the brink of chaos, near the foot 
Of this new, wondrous pontijice. Milton. 


Pin/ti-fi/cial (-fish/al),a. [Lat. pontificius. See 
PONTIFICAL.] Pertaining to the pontiff or pope. 
[ Obs.] Burton. 

Pon/ti-fi/cian (-fish/an), a. Pertaining to the pon- 
tiff or pope. [Obs.] Bp. Hal. 

POn/‘ti-fi’ciam (fish/an), n. One who adheres to 
the pope; a Roman Catholic. [Obs.] Mowntagu. 

Pdn/tine, a. [Fr. Pontin, It. Pontino, Lat. Ponti- 
nus or Pomptinus, an appellation given to a district 
in Latium, near Pometia, hence palus Pontina, or 
paludes Ponting, the extensive marshy district 
exposed to the inundations of the Amasenus and 
Ufens, still called the Pontine or Pomptine marshes ; 
It. paludipontine.] Of or relating to a large marsh 
nates Rome and Naples. [Written also Pomp- 
tine. 

Pdnt/le-vis, n. [Fr., properly a draw-bridge, from 
pont, Lat. pons, bridge, and levis, Pr. levaditz, Sp. 
levadizo, from Lat. levare, to lift up, elevate, raise, 
Fr, lever, Pr. & O. Sp. levar, from Lat. levis, light 
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PONTON 


in weight.] (Man.) Disorderly resistance by a 
horse, consisting in his rearing repeatedly on his 
hind legs, so as to be in danger of falling back- 
ward. Bailey. 
Pon-ton’, n. [Fr. & Sp. ponton, It. pontone, 
Pon-toon/’,$ from Lat. pons, pontis, a bridge. ] 

1. A light frame-work or float, as of India-rubber 
cloth, or other material, easily transported, used in 
forming a bridge quickly for the passage of troops. 

2. (Naut.) A low, flat vessel, resembling a barge, 
furnished with cranes, capstans, and other machin- 
ery, used in careening ships, chiefly in the Mediter- 
ranean; a lighter, 


Sct aE 


Ponton-bridge, & 
bridge formed with 
pontons. — Ponton- = 
train, the carriages of 
the pontons, and the 
materials they carry 
for making a ponton- 
bridge. 

Ponton is said by 
army engineers to be 
the more common or- 
thography, and there- 
fore to be preferred to 
pontoon, the old form. 

Poin/to-niér’, 

Pdn/ton-niér’, 

[Fr. pontonnier, fr. 
ponton. Seeinfra.} A soldier having the charge 
of constructing bridges. 

Pont/vo-lant’, n. (Fr. pont, bridge, and volant, 
flying.] (MMil.) A kind of light bridge, used in 
sieges, for surprising a post or outwork which has 
but a narrow moat; a flying-bridge. Buchanan. 

Pony, n.; pl. PO/NIES. [Written also poney.] 
[Gael. ponaidh, Fr. pont, Cf. Puny.] 

1. A small horse. 

2. The sum of twenty-five pounds sterling. 
[ Slang. Eng.] Thackeray. 

3. A translation of some author studied, or like 
help, by means of which a lesson may be quickly 
gone over. [College Cant.] 


Pony-engine, a locomotive used for switching cars 
from one track to another. [U. S.] 

Pood, n. [Russ. pud, allied to Lat. pondus, a weight. ] 
A Russian weight, equal to 40 Russian or 36 English 
pounds avoirdupois. 

Poo/dle, n. (Ger. pudel, from Prov. Ger. pudel, 
pool, puddle.} A small dog covered with long, 
silky hair. Partington. 

Pooh, interj, Pshaw; pish;—an expression of 
scorn, dislike, or contempt. 

Pool, n. [A-8. pél, pail, L. Ger. pool, pohl, puhl, D. 
poel,M.H. Ger. pfuol, N. H. Ger. pfuhl, Dan. & 
Sw. pol, Icel. polly, allied to Lat. palus. Cf. PUDDLE. ] 

1. A small and rather deep collection of fresh 
water supplied by a spring, or occurring in the 
course of a stream. 

Charity will hardly water the ground where it must first fill 
a pool. Bacon. 

2. A small body of standing and even of stagnant 
water; a puddle. ‘The filthy mantled pool be- 
hind your cell.” Shak. 

Pool, n. [Fr. poule, properly a hen, from Lat. pul- 
lus, a young animal, a young fowl, chicken,] The 
stake played for in certain games of cards. [Writ- 
ten also poule.] 

Pool’-balls,n. One of several ivory balls about 
two inches in diameter, used in playing a kind of 
billiards. Simmonds. 

Pooler, n. An instrument to stir a tan vat. 

Pool’-snipe,n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus To- 
tanus ; the redshank. 

Poon/’/-wood,n. An East-Indian wood of a light 
porous texture, and light grayish cedar color, much 
prized for ship-building. 

Poop,n. [Fr. poupe, Pr., Sp., & Pg. popa, It. poppa, 
Lat. puppis.] 

1. A deck raised above the after part of the spar 
deck, reaching forward to the mizzen mast. Totten. 
_2. See Poppy. 

Poop, v.t. (Naut.) (a.) To strike upon the stern 
of, as a heavy sea. ‘A sea which he thought was 
going to poop her.” Lord Dufferin. (b.) To strike 
in the stern, as one vessel that runs her stem against 
another’s stern. Mar. Dict. 

Poop, v. i. [D. poepen. See Pop.] To make a 
noise; to pop; also, to break wind. 

Pooped (poopt, 60), a. (Naut.) Having a poop; 
furnished with a poop. 

Poop/ing,n. The shock of a heavy sea on the 
stern or quarter of a ship, when scudding in a tem- 
pest; also, the action of one ship’s running her 
stem against another’s stern, 

Poor, a. [compar. POORER; superl. POOREST.] O. 
Eng. poore, povere, Norm. Fr. pour, power, O. Fr. 
poure, povre, povere, N. Fr. pauvre, Pr. paure, 
paubre, paupre, Sp. & Pg. pobre, It. povero, Lat. 
pauper.| 

1. Destitute of property; wanting in material 
riches or goods; needy; indigent. 


(27" It is often synonymous with indigent and with 





Ponton-bridge. 

a, side view of ponton; b, end view 
of ponton, with joists, flooring, and 
timbers fastened upon flooring to 
keep it in place; ¢c, plan of pontons; 
d, plan of flooring joists; 7, plan of 
flooring boards, with timbers there- 
on, near sides of floor, to keep it in 
place. 
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necessitous, denoting extreme want. It is also applied to 
persons who are not entirely destitute of property, but 
who are not rich; as, a poor man or woman; poor people. 

2. (Law.) So completely destitute of property as 
to be entitled to maintenance from the public. 

3. Hence, in very various applications, destitute 
of such qualities as are desirable, or as might nat- 
urally be expected; as, (a.) Wanting in fat, plump- 
ness, or fleshiness; lean; emaciated; meager; as, 
a poor horse, ox, and the like. (b.) Wanting in 
strength or vigor;—said of health; as, to suffer 
from poor health. (c.) Of little value or worth; 
not good; inferior;—said of material things; as, a 
poor coat or house. 

The marquis, making haste to Scarborough, embarked in a 
poor vessel. Clarendon. 
(d.) Destitute of fertility; barren; sterile; — said 
of land; as, poor soil. (é€.) Destitute of strength, 
beauty, or fitness;—said of literary composition ; 
as, a poor essay or discourse. (f.) Very insuflicient 
for an end or occasion; trifling; valueless; paltry; 
as a poor excuse or opinion. 

That I have wronged no man will be a poor plea, or apol- 
ogy, at the last day. ‘alamy. 

4. Worthy of pity or sympathy ; — used also some- 
times as a term of endearment, and sometimes as a 
word of slight contempt. 

Vexed sailors curse the rain 
For which poor shepherds prayed in vain. Waller. 
Poor, little, pretty, fluttering thing. Prior. 

The poor monk never saw many of the decrees and coun- 
cils he had occasion to use. Baker. 

The poor, those who are destitute of property; the in- 
digent; the needy. In a legal sense, those who depend 
on charity or maintenance by the public. ‘tI have ob- 
served the more public provisions are made for the poor, 
the less they provide for themselves.” Franklin. 

Poor!’-b6x, n. A contribution-box for the poor. 

Poor’/-house, ». <A public establishment for the 
support of the poor; an alms-house; a work-house. 

Poor’jéhn (-j6n), 2. A coarse kind of fish, salted 
and dried. 


Poorjohn and apple-pies are all our fare. Harington. 


{> The fish is also called hake, and was formerly pro- 
verbial as a cheap kind of fare. 

Poor’/-laws, 7. pl. Laws providing for the support 
of the poor. ; 

Poor’li-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
poorly; feebleness. 

Poor’ly, adv. 1. In a poor manner or condition; 
without wealth; as, to live poorly. 

2. With little or no success; with little growth, 
profit, or advantage; as, these men have succeeded 
poorly in business. 

3. Meanly; without spirit. 

Nor is their courage or their wealth so low, 
That from his wars they poorly would retire. Dryden. 

4. Without excellence or dignity ; as, he performs 
poorly in elevated characters. 

Poor’ly, a. Somewhat ill; indisposed; not in 
health. [Collog.] 

For three or four weeks past I have lost ground, having 
been poorly in health. T. Scott. 

Poor’/ness,n. The state or condition of being poor, 
in its various senses; want of property; indigence; 
poverty; want of good qualities; want of value or 
importance; want of success or satisfactoriness; 
want; barrenness; sterility; unproductiveness; 
meanness; lowness. 

Poor’-rate, n. An assessment, or tax, for the re- 
lief or support of the poor. 

Poor’=spir/it-ed, a. Ofamean spirit; cowardly ; 
base. Denham. 

Poor’-spir/it-ed-mess,n. The state of being poor- 
spirited; meanness; baseness. South. 

Pop, n. [Cf. D. poep, L. Ger. pup, a fart, Gr. 7o770- 
Jecv, to smack, to cluck, to whistle.] 

1. A small, smart, quick sound or report. ‘A pop 
loud enough to be heard at the further end of a 
room,” Addison. 

2. A beverage which issues with a pop, or slight 
explosion, from the bottle containing it; — chiefly 
used in composition, as ginger-pop, lemon-pop. 

Pop, v.i. 1. To make a pop, or sharp, quick sound ; 
as, the corn will pop. 

2. To enter, or issue forth, with a quick, sudden 
motion. 

I startled at his popping upon me unexpectedly. Addison. 


3. To move from place to place suddenly; to 
dart. Swift. 
Pop, v.t. [imp.& p.p.POPPED (ppt); p. pr. & vb. n. 
POPPING. | 
1. To thrust or push suddenly ; to bring suddenly 
to notice; as, to pop the question. 


He popped a paper into his hand. Milton. 
Didst thou never pon ; 
Thy head into a tinman’s shop? Prior. 


2. To cause to pep, as corn; to cause to expand 
and burst suddenly with heat. 


To pop off, to thrust away; to shift off. Locke. 


Pop, adv. With sudden entrance or appearance; 
suddenly. 

Poép/-ebrn, n. 1. Corn, or maize, for popping; 
especially, a kind the grains of which are small and 
compact, well fitted for popping. 

2. Corn which has been popped, or made by heat 





POPULACE 
to burst suddenly, so as to expand and expose the 
inner part of the kernel; —more properly popped 
corn. 
Pope, n. [Lat. papa, father, bishop, Gr. ranac, raz- 
mas, father, vocative mara, mamma, See PAPE.} 
1. The bishop of Rome, the head of the Roman 
Catholic church, ; 
2. (Ichth.) A small fish of the perch family ;— 
called also ruff. Walton. 
Pope’dém, n. [A-S. papddm.] 
1. The place, office, or dignity of the pope; papal 
dignity. 
2. The jurisdiction of the pope. : 
Pope-joan/ (-jdn’), nm. A game of cards in which 
a board, haying five compartments, is used to hold 
the pool. The first of these compartments is called 
Pope Joan, whence the name of the game. 
Pope/ling, n. [Obs.] 1. An adherent of the pope. 
2. A little or inferior pope. 
Pop/er-y,n. The religion of the Roman Catholic 
church, comprehending doctrines and practices. 


02s" The appellation is considered offensive by Roman 
Catholics. 


Pope’s!-e¥e, n. The gland surrounded with fat in 
the middle of the thigh. 

Pope’s/-héad (-héd),n. A large, round brush, with 
a long handle, for dusting ceilings. Halliwell. 

Pép/gtin,n. A child’s gun, or tube and rammer, 
for shooting pellets, and making a noise by the ex- 
pansion of compressed air. me 

Pop/injay,n. [O.Eng. popingay, O. Fr. papegai, 
papegaut, Pr. papagai, Sp. & Pg. papagayo, It. pap- 
pagallo, late Gr, rarayas, Mod. Gr. mamayad)os, Ar. 
papagd, perhaps from Lat. papa, father, bishop, 
and Lat. gallus, cock, or Sp. gayo, O. Fr. gai, N. Fr. 
pee a jay, because this bird was first and principally 
<ept by clergymen. ] 

1. A parrot. 

If a popinjay speak, she doth it by imitation of man’s 

oice. Puttenham. 

2. A mark in the form of a parrot, put on a pole 
to be shot at. Strutt. W. Scott. 

3. A gay, trifling young man; a fop or coxcomb. 
‘“To be so pestered by a popinjay.” Shak. 

Pop/ish, a. Relating to the pope; taught by the 
pope; pertaining to the pope or the Roman Catholic 
church; as, popish tenets or ceremonies. 

Pop/ish-ly, adv. Inapopish manner; with a ten- 
Se to popery; as, to be popishly affected or in- 
clined. 

Pép/lar,n. [O. Fr. poplier, N. Fr. 
peuplier, from Lat. populus, poplar ; 
Prov. Fr. peuple, puble, piboul, It. 
pioppo, pioppa, Sp. pobo, chopo, Pg. 
chopo, choupo, Pr. jop, D. populier, 
H. Ger. pappel, L. Ger. péppel, Dan. 
poppeltri, Sw. poppel, poppeltrid.] 
(Bot.) A tree of the genus Populus, of 
several species, as the black poplar, 
the aspen-tree, &c. The species are 
all of rapid growth, with soft wood. 
The white poplar abele is P. alba, 
introduced from Europe. The Lom- 
bardy poplar is P. dilatata, also in- 
troduced from Europe. Loudon. 

Pop/lin,n. [Fr. popeline, papeline.] 
A textile fabric made of silk and = 
worsted, of many varieties, as 
watered, figured, brocaded, &c. 

Pop-lit/e-al, )a. [From Lat. poples, poplitis, the 

Pop-lit/ie, ham; Fr. poplité, poplitique, Sp. 
poplicio, It. popliteo.|_ Pertaining to the ham, or 
posterior part of the knee- 
joint. Brande. 

Pop/’pet, n. 1. See Pur- 
PET. 

2. (Naut.) One of cer- 
tain upright timbers on 
the bilge-ways, used to 
support a vessel while be- 
ing launched. Totten. 
Podp/ple,v.i. 1. To move 
quickly up and down, as 
a cork dropped on water. 
2. To bubble up. ca 
Eng.) Halliwell. 
Podp/ple, n. The poplar. 
Lge Eng., and local 

Ash 

Pép’py, n. [A-S. popig, 
papig, W. pabi, Fr. pavot, 
Pr. paver, papaver, Pg. papoula, Sp. papola, aba- 
bol, amapola, It. papavero, Lat. papaver.] (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Papaver, of several 
species, from one of which (P. somnif- 
erum, or white poppy) opium is col- 
lected. 

PSdp’py, n. [Fr. poupée, from 

Pdp’/py-héad,$ L. Lat. popea.] 
(Arch.) An elevated ornament often 
used on the summit of bench-ends, 
desks, and other clerical wood-work, 
in the middle ages. It was sometimes 
asimple fleur-de-lis, sometimes a group 
of foliage, and the like;—called also / \ 
poop. Fairholt. G \S 

Podp/i-lace,n. (Fr. populace, from Lat. Poppy-head. 


v 





Poplars. 





Poppy. 
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POPULACY 


populus, people; It. popolaccio, popolazzo, Sp. po- 
pulacho, populazo.] The common people; the vul 
gar; the multitude, comprehending all persons not 
distinguished by rank, education, office, or profes- 
sion. Pope. 
Syn.—Mob; people; commonalty. See Mos. 
Pdp/a-la-¢y,n. The populace, or common people; 


the rabble. ‘‘ His contempt of mobs and the popu- 
lacy.” Coleridge. 
Pobp/i-lar,a. [Lat.popularis, from populus, people ; 


Fr. populaire, Pr., Sp., & Pg. popular, It. popolare. | 
1. Pertaining to the common people; as, the popu- 
lar voice; popular elections, ‘So the popular vote 
inclines.” Milton. 
2. Suitable to common people; easy to be com- 
prehended; not critical or abstruse; familiar; plain. 
Homilies are plain and popular instructions. Hooker. 

3. Hence, sometimes, common; inferior; vulgar, 

The smallest figs, called popular figs, ... are, of all others, 
the basest and of least account. Holland 

4. Beloved by the people; enjoying the favor of 
the people; pleasing to people in general; as, a 
popular governor; a popular preacher; a popular 
discourse; a popular administration. 

5. Studious of the favor of the people; ambitious, 
[fare.] 

A popular man is, in truth, no better than a prostitute to 
common fame and to the people. ryden. 

6. Preyailing among the people; extensively preyv- 
alent; as, a popular disease. 

Popular action (Law), an action which gives a penalty 
to the person that sues for the same. Blackstone. 

Pdp/i-lar/i-ty, n. (Lat. popularitas, Fr. popularité, 
Sp. popularidad, It. popolarita.] 

1. The quality or state of being popular; espe- 
cially, (a.) The state of being suitable to, or beloved 
by, the people. ‘A popularity which has lasted 
down to our time.” Afacaulay. (b.) The state of 
being adapted, or pleasing, to common or vulgar 

eople; hence, the condition of being common or 
inferior; vulgarity. 

This gallant, laboring to avoid popularity, falls into a habit 
of affectation ten thousand times fiatefuler than the former. 

B. Jonson. 

2. Representation suited to vulgar or common 
conception; that which is intended or adapted to 

rocure the favor of the people. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Pop/@ lar/i-za/tion, n. The act of making popu- 
lar, or of introducing among a people. 
Poép/i-lar-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. POPULARIZED; 
Dp. pr. & vb. n, POPULARIZING.] [Fr, populariser, 
Sp. popularizar.| To make common, or suitable, 
to the mind; to spread_among the people; as, to 
popularize philosophy or physics. ‘‘ The popular- 
izing of religious teaching.” Milman. 
Pop/ua-lar-iz/er, n. One who popularizes. 
Pop/i-lar-ly, adv. 1. Ina popular manner; so as 
to please the populace. 
The victor knight, 
Bareheaded, popularly low had bowed. Dryden. 

2. According to the conceptions of the common 

eople. Browne. 

POdp/i-lar-ness, n. The state of being popular, 
or adapted to the fancy of the common people. 
“ Meretricious popularness in literature.” Coleridge. 

Podp/i-lite, v.t. [imp. & p.p. POPULATED; p. pr. 
& vb.n.POPULATING.] [From Lat. populus, people; 
It. popolare, Sp. & Pr. poblar, Pg. povoar, Fr. peu- 
pler.| To furnish with inhabitants, either by natu- 
ral increase, or by immigration or colonization; to 
people. 

Pép/i-late, v.i. To breed people; to propagate. 

When there be great shoals of people which go on to pop- 
ulate. Bacon. 

Po6p/i-late, a. The sameas Porutous. [Obs.] 
Pdp/i-la/tion, n. [Lat. populatio, Fr. population, 
It. popolazione, Sp. poblacion, Pr. poblacio.] 

1. The act or operation of peopling, or furnishing 
with inhabitants ; multiplication of inhabitants. 

2. The whole number of people, or inhabitants, 
in a country, or portion of a country. 

A country may have a great population, and yet not be pop- 
ulous. 00kKex 

Pdp/i-li-cide’, n. [Lat. populus, people, and cedere, 
to kill.]| Slaughter of the people. [Rare.] 
PoOp/a-tine, n. [Fr. populine, from Lat. populus, 
-poplar.| (Chem.) A crystallizable substance sepa- 
rated from the bark of the Populus tremula, of a 
sweetish acrid taste. Gregory. 
Podp/t1ds/ity, n. (Lat. populositas, Fr. populosité, 
O.Sp.populosidad.| Populousness. LObs.| Browne. 
Pop/t-lotis, a. [Lat. populosus, from’ populus, 
people; It. populoso, popoloso, Sp. & Pg. populoso, 
Pr. populos, Fr. populeux.] 
_ 1. Full of inhabitants; containing many inhabit- 
ants in proportion to the extent of the country. 
Heaven, yet populous, retains 
Numbers sufficient to possess her realms. Milton. 

2. Pleasing to people; acceptable; popular. [ Obs. 

and rare. | 
He I plead for 
Hath power to make your beauty populous. J. Webster. 

3. Suitable to common people; hence, common; 

inferior; vulgar. (Obs. and rare.]} 
It should have been some fine confection 
That might have given the broth some dainty taste. 


‘This powder was too gross and populous. 
Arden of Feversham. 
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Pdép/ii-lotis-ly, adv. With many inhabitants in 
proportion to the extent of country. 

Pop/u-lotis-ness, n. The state of having many 
inhabitants in proportion to the extent of country. 


By populousness, in contradistinction to * population,” is un- 
derstood the proportion the number bears to the surface of the 
ground they live on. ‘ 


Tooke. 

Poér’béa-gle, n. [Cf. Fr. barbillon, aiguillat, Prov. 
Fr. porc, different species of sharks.} (Jchth.) A 
species of shark; the Lamna cornubica. {Written 
also probeagle. | Yarrell, 

Por’eate, a. (Lat. porca, a female swine, the 

Por’/ea-ted, ridge between two furrows, a balk. ] 
Formed in parallel ridges; ridged. Asiat. Res, 

Por’/¢ce-lain (Synop., §130),n. [Fr. porcelaine, Sp. 
& Pg. porcelana, It. porcellana, originally the por- 
celain-shell (Cypraa porcellana), from Lat. porcus, 
the private parts of a female, because the opening 
of this shell resembled them. Porcelain was called 
after this shell, either on account of its smoothness 
and whiteness, or because it was believed to be made 
from it. 

1. A fine, translucent kind of earthen ware, made 
first in China and Japan, but now in Europe and 
America ;—called also China, or China ware. 

Porcelain, by being pure, is apt to break. Dryden. 

2. (Bot.) A plant; purslain. Ainsworth. 

Porcelain-clay, a clay composed of alumina and silica, 
used in making porcelain. — Porcelain-jasper. See Por- 
CELANITE. 

Podr’¢e-la’ne-otis, a. [Eng. porcelain.] Pertain- 
ing to, or resembling, porcelain; as, porcelaneous 
shells. Hatchett, 

PGér’¢e-la-nite (49), n. [Fr. porcelanite. See su- 
pra.| (Min.) A semi-vitrified clay or shale, some- 
what resembling jasper;—called also porcelain- 
jasper. Dana. 

Poér’ce-la/notis, a. Pertaining to, or like , porce- 
lain; porcelaneous. 

Porch, n. [Fr. porche, 
Pr. porge, Sp. & It. 
portico, A-S. portic, 
Lat. porticus, from 
porta, a gate, en- 
trance, or passage, 
Cf. PorTICcO.] 

1. (Arch.) A kind 
of vestibule at the 
entrance, of temples, 
halls,churches,or oth- 
er buildings; hence, —4% 
a stately or ornamen- | 
tal entrance way. 
The graceless Helen in 

the porch I spied 
Of Vesta’s temple. 

Dryden. 
2. A portico; a covered walk. [Obs.] 
Repair to Pompey’s porch, where you shall find us. 





Shak. 


The Porch, a public portico in Athens, where Zeno, the 
philosopher, taught his disciples; hence, sometimes used 


as equivalent to the school of the Stoics. It was called 
mo.kiAn, the painted porch, from the pictures of Polyg- 
notus, and other eminent painters, with which it was 
adorned. 

Poér’¢ine, a. [Lat. porcinus, from porcus, a swine; 
It. & Sp. porcino, Pr. porcin. See PorxK.] Per- 
taining to swine; as, the porcine species of animals. 

Poér/eu-pine,n., [O. Eng. porkpen, porpentine, O. 
Fr. porc-espi, now corrupted into porc-épic and 
porte-épine, Pr. porc espi, N. Pr. porc-espin, It. por- 
co spino, porco spinoso, Sp. puerco espino, puerco 
espin, Pg. porco espinho, porco spim, from Lat. por- 
cus, swine, and spina, thorn, spine; Ger. stachel- 
schwein, i. e., thorn-swine; Sw. piggsvin, i. e. 
prickle-swine ; Dan. pindsviin, i. e., pin-swine. | 
(Zo0l.) A ro- 
dent quadru- 
ped of the ge- 
nus Aystrix 
of Linne- 
us, furnished 
with spines 
or quills up- ° 
on the body, 
covered with 
sharp prick- 
les, some of 
which are 
twelve inches long, and capable of being erected at 
pleasure. When attacked, he rolls his body into a 
round form, in which position the prickles are pre- 
sented in every direction to the enemy. This spe- 
cies is a native of Africa and Asia, and is also found 
in Italy. ; 

Pér/eu-pine-fish, n. (Jchth.) A fish of the tropi- 
cal seas, which is covered with spines or prickles 
capable of being erected by its inflating the body. 
It is the Diodon hystrix of Bloch. Jardine. 

P6ér’/eu-pine-wood,n. The wood of a species of 
palm ; — so called because, when cut horizontally, 
the markings of the wood resemble the quills of a 
porcupine. Simmonds. 

Pore, n. [Fr. pore, Pr. por, Sp., Pg., & It. poro, fr. 
Lat. porus, Gr. 76pos, a passage, a pore.] 

1. (Anat.) A minute orifice in an animal mem- 
brane. 
2. A minute opening or passage-way; an inter- 





Common Porcupine (Hystrix cristata). 





PORPHYRY 


stice between the constituent particles or molecules 
of a body; as, the pores of plants or of stones. 
Pore, v. i. oe & p. p. PORED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PORING.] Probably a modification of bore, to 
pierce or enter by boring, N. H. Ger. bohren, O. H. 
Ger. poran, poron, to bore. Cf. Ger. mit bohren- 
den blicken ansehen, to look at with a piercing 
glance.] To look with steady, continued attention 
or application on or over; to study with an ab- 
stracted gaze; — often with on or over, Painfully 
to pore upon a book.” Shak. 


‘The eye grows weary with poring perpetually on the same 
thing. Dryden. 
Pore’/blind, a. [Probably from pore and blind. Cf. 
Gr. mwpds, mnpds, blind.] Near-sighted ; short- 
sighted; purblind. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Por’er,n. One who pores or studies diligently. 

Por’Zee, n. [Written also paugie and poggy, ab- 

Por’gy, breviated from mishcuppattog, pl. of 
mishctp, or the Indian name of the fish, from mishe- 
kuppt, large, thick-scaled.] (Ichth.) A salt-water fish 
of the gilt-head kind, much esteemed for food. The 
common species in North America is the Pagrus ar- 
gyrops. The Sand-porgeeis the Surgus arenosus. 

Po-rif/e-ran, n. [Lat. porus, pore, and ferre, to 
bear.] (Zodl.) An animal of the group comprising 
the sponges. Carpenter. 

P0’ri-f6rm, a. [Fr. poriforme, fr. Lat. porus, pore, 
and forma, form.) Resembling a pore, or small 
puncture, 

Po/rime, n. (Gr. ropipos, practicable.] (Math.) 
A theorem or proposition so easy of demonstration 
as to be almost self-evident. Crabb. 

Por/i-ness, n. [From pory.] The state of being 
pory, or having numerous pores. [Rare.] Wiseman. 

Po/rism, n. [Fr. porisme, Gr. méptona, any thing 
procured or supplied, something deduced from a 
previous demonstration, from zopifev, to bring, 
provide, supply.] 

1. (Geom.) A proposition having for its object to 
find the condition that will render certain problems 
indeterminate or capable of innumerable solutions. 

Math. Dict. 

2. (Gr. Geom.) A corollary. Brande. 

PO’ris-matiie, a. (Fr. poristique, Gr. ropic- 

PO’ris-mat/ie-al, Tik6s, See supra.] Pertain- 

Po-ris’tie, ing to, or of the nature of, 

Po-ris’tie-al, a porism. 

Po/rite (49),n. [Fr. porite. See PorRE.] (Zodl.) A 
coral of certain species, having the surface covered 
with very shallow or superficial cells, which are 
quite small and every where contiguous. They 
grow often to a very large size, and are among the 
most important constituents of coral reefs. Dana. 

Pork, n. [Fr. & Pr. porc, O. Sp., Pg., & It. porco, 
N. Sp. puerco, Lat. porcus, O. It. porkos, swine, 


hog, pig.] The flesh of swine, fresh or salted, used 
for food. 
Pork’er,n. <A hog. W. Scott. 
Pork/’et, n. A young hog; apig. Dryden. 


His fields abound with... kids, lambs, and porkets. Howitt. 
Pork’ling, n. A pig. Tusser. 
Por-nég/ra-phy, n. [Gr. méprvn, a harlot, and 
cee. to write.] Licentious painting employed 
to decorate the walls of rooms sacred to bacchana- 

lian orgies, examples of which exist in Pompeii. 
Po-roés/i-ty, n. [Fr. porosité, Pr. porozitat, Sp. 
porosidad, Pg. porosidade, It. porosita.] The qual- 
ity or state of having pores or interstices ; — op- 
posed to density. 
Po-rdt/ie, n. [Gr. tapos, callus.) (Med.) A rem- 
edy supposed capable of assisting the formation of 
a callus. Dunglison. 
PoOr/owts (89), a. [It., Sp., & Pg. poroso, Pr. poros, 
Fr. poreux. See PoRE.] Full of pores; having inter- 
stices in the skin or substance of the body; having 
spiracles or passages for fluids; as, a porows skin; 
porous wood. ‘‘ The veins of porous earth.” Milton, 
Por/otis-ly, adv. Ina porous manner. 
Por/otis-mess, n. 1. The quality of having pores; 
porosity; as, the porousness of the skin of an ani- 
mal, or of wood, or of fossils. [ Obs. 

2. The porous part of any thing. [Rare.] 

They will forcibly get into the porousness of it. 
Poér’/pen-tine, n. A porcupine. [0bs.] 
Poér’pess and P6ér’pesse, n. See PORPOISE. 
Poér’/phy-ra/¢eotts, a. Porphyritic. 
Poér’/phyre,m. Porphyry. [0ds.] Locke. 
Poér’phy-rit/ie, a. [Fr. porphyritique, porphy- 

rique. See PorPHyrRyY.] Pertaining to, resembling, 
or consisting of, porphyry; as, porphyritic moun- 
tains. Kirwan. 
Por’phy-rize, v. t. pre porphyriser, Gr. ropdupi- 
fetv, to be purplish.] To cause to resemble por- 
phyry ; to make spotted in its composition, like 

orphyry. i 

Por’phy-ry, n. [Fr. porphyre, Pr. porfiri, 8p., 
Pg., & It. porfido, Lat. porphyrites, from Gr. rop- 
pvpirns, like purple, from ropdipa, purple.] (Min.) 
A rock consisting of a compact base, usually feld- 
spathic, through which crystals of feldspar are dis- 
seminated. The crystals are of a lighter tint than 
the base, and often white. There are red, purple, 
and green varieties, which are highly esteemed as 
marbles. Dana. 


Porphyry shell (Conch.), a univalve shell of the genus 
‘urex. 


Digby. 
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PORPOISE 


Pér’poise (pér’/pus), n. [O. Eng. porcpisce, por- 
pesse, porpuisse, porpose, Lat. porcus piscis, It. 
‘porco pesce, i. e., hogfish, called by other nations 


sea-hog, Ger. meerschwein, Fr. marsouin, Dan. & 
In W. 


Norw. marsviin, Sw. marsvin, hafssvin. 
morhwe, sea-hog, 
is the name of the 
dolphin and giam- 
pus, from the re- 
semblance of these 
animals to the hog, 
probably from the 
roundness of the 
back, as they ap- 
pear in the water. ] , 
(Ichth.) A cetaceous mammal of the genus Delphi- 
nus of Linnzeus, but of the genus Phocena of more 
recent naturalists (P. communis). It is about six 
feet in length, of a bluish-black color on the back, 
and white beneath. The whole body is covered 
with fat of about an inch in thickness, and the flesh 
beneath is red, resembles that of the hog, and was 
formerly regarded as a delicacy. This mammal 
preys on fish, and seeks food not only by swimming, 
but by rooting like a hog in the sand and mud, 
whence some persons suppose the name has been 
given toit. [Also porpess, porpesse, porpus.| 
Of cetaceous fish, we met with porpoises, or, as some sailors 
call them, sea-hogs. Kalm. 
Por/po-rit/no, n. [It.] A composition of quick- 
silver, tin, and sulphur, forming a yellow powder, 
sometimes used by medieval artists, for the sake of 
economy, instead of gold. Fuirhott, 
Poér’pus,n. <A porpoise. [Obs. or vulgar.] 
Por-ra/ceotis (-shus), a. [Lat. porraceus, from 
porrum, porrus, a leek, scallion, A-S. porr, por, 
It. porraceo, Sp. porraceo, porracio, Fr. porracé.] 
Resembling the leek in color; greenish. Wiseman. 
Por-réet/, a. (Lat. porrectus, p. p. of porrigere, to 
stretch or spread out before one’s self, to put forth, 
extend, from po, i. q. pro, before, forward, and re- 
gere, to lead straight, to direct.] (Zodl.) Extended 
orizontally ; stretched out. 
Por-rée/tion, n. 





Porpoise (Phocena communis). 


(Lat. porrectio, Fr. porrection. 
See supra.] The act of stretching forth. [Obs.] 
Por’ret, n. [O. Fr. porrette, It. porretta, Sp. por- 
reta, from Lat. porrum, porrus, A-8. porr, por. 

See PorrRAcrEOus.] A. scallion; a leek or small 
onion. [Rare.] Browne. 
Porridge, n. [Either corrupted from pottage, or 
for porrage, from porrum, porrus, leek. Cf. O. Fr. 
porrée or porée, beets, pot-herbs, and thence, also, 
pottage made of beets or with other herbs. Cf. 
PORRINGER.] A kind of food made by boiling 
vegetables in water, with or without meat; — often 
made, in America, by boiling meal, flour, or other 
farinaceous substances in water, or in milk and 
water, to the consistency of thin paste; sometimes, 
also, by boiling milk alone until it becomes slightly 
thickened; as, rice-porridge, bean-porridge, and 
a like. 5 

r/ridge=-post, n. 

boiled. 
Por/rin-ger,n. [From porrage, for porridge, q.v.; 
or corrupted from Fr. potager, a soup-basin. } 

1. A porridge-dish; especially, a small metallic 
vessel in which porridge or other liquids are warmed 
for children, or from which children are fed. 

2. A head-dress in the shape of a porringer ; —so 
called in contempt or ridicule. [Obs.] 

Her pinked porringer fell off. Shak. 

Port, n. 1. (Fr. & Pr. port, It. & Pg. porto, Sp. 

puerto, Lat. portus, A-S. port.] A place where 

ships may ride secure from storms; an inlet, re- 

cess, or cove of water where vessels may float in 
safety; a harbor; a haven. 

My wandering ship I row, 

That knows her port, and thither sails by aim. Spenser. 

2. [Fr. porte, Pr., O. Sp., Pg., It., & Lat. porta, 
N. Sp. puerta, A-S. port.] (a.) A passage-way; a 
place of entrance; a gate; a door; an opening to 
an inclosed place. 


A pot in which porridge is 


He I accuse, 

The city ports by this hath entered. Shak. 
(b.) (Naut.) A passage-way which may be opened 
or closed in the side of a ship; an embrasure through 
which cannon may be discharged; also, the lid 
which closes such an opening. ‘Her ports being 
within sixteen inches of the water.” Raleigh. 
(c.) The same as PorTE. See PorTE. (d.) (Mech.) 
An opening through which a fluid, as steam, air, 
water, &c., may pass to the valves of the engine to 
which it gives motion; a passage leading to a 
steam-way. 

3. [Fr. port, from porter, Lat. portare, to carry.] 
(a.) The manner in which a person bears himself; 
conduct; carriage; demeanor, 

Like a modern gentleman 
Of stateliest port. Tennyson. 
(b.) Hence, ability to bear one’s self well; standing; 
position. ‘‘ The necessities of pomp, grandeur, and 
a suitable port in the world.” South. 

4. [From Oporto, in Portugal.] A dark-purple 
astringent wine, made in Portugal. 

5. [Etymology uncertain.] (Naut.) The larboard 
or left side of a ship; as, a vessel heels to port. 


gceIn present usage, portis used instead of larboard, to 
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avoid mistakes that might occur from the similarity of 
the words starboard and larboard. Totten. 

Port admiral, the officer haying charge of anaval port, 
and the vessels of war resorting thither. This office does 
not exist in the American navy. Simmonds. — Port 
charges (Com.), charges to which a ship or its cargo is 
subjected in a harbor, as wharfage, &c.— Port of entry, 
a harbor where a custom-house is established for the 
legal entry of merchandise. — Port of the voice, the man- 
ner in which one manages his voice in singing, espe- 
cially in making the shakes, passages, and diminutions, 
in which the beauty of a song consists. — Steam-port, 
and exhaust-port (Steam-eng.), the openings used either 

* constantly or alternately for the entrance or exit of the 
fluid, respectively. [See Jilust. of Slide-valve.] 

Syn.—Harbor; haven; air; mien; bearing ; car- 
riage; demeanor; behavior; deportment. 

Port, v.t¢. [Fr. porter, Pr. & Sp. portar, It. & Lat. 
portare, to carry.] 

1. To carry; to bear; to transport. [Obs.] 

Iam glad 
That any thing could port her hence. B. Jonson. 

2. (Mil.) To hold, as a musket, in a slanting 
direction upward across the body, so that its breech 
is in front of the right hip, and the barrel in front 
of the left shoulder; as, to port arms. 

3. (Naut.) To turn or put to the left or larboard 
side of a ship ; — said of the helm, and used chiefly 
in the imperative, as a command. 

Po6rt/a-bil/i-ty, n. The state of being portable; 
fitness to be carried. 

Port/a-ble, a. [Fr. portable, It. portabile, Lat. 
portabilis, from portare, to carry; Sp. portatil.] 

1. Capable of being borne or carried; not bulky 
or heavy; easily transported; conveyed without 
difficulty; as, a portable bed, desk, &c. 

The pleasure of the religious man is an easy and portable 
pleasure. South. 

2. Possible to be endured; sufferable ; supportable. 

How light and portable my pain seems! Shak. 

Portable engine. See STEAM-ENGINE. — Portable forge. 
See ForGE. 

Podrt/a-ble-mess,n. The quality of being portable. 
Port/age, n. ([Fr., from porter, to carry. See 
Port, v. t.] 

1. The act of carrying. 

2. The price of carriage. Feil. 

3. (Naut.) (a.) A port-hole. [Obs.] Shak. (b.) 
A narrow tract of land over which merchandise, 
&c., is carried between two bodies of navigable 


water. J. F. Cooper. (c.) A sailor’s wages when 
in port. (d.) The amount of a sailor’s wages for a 
voyage. Simmonds. 


Podr’ta-giie, n. [From Portugal.] A Portuguese 
gold coin worth about 34 pounds sterling, or about 
16 dollars. [Obs.] ‘‘ Ten thousand portagues, 
besides great pearls.” Marlow. 

Port/’al,n. [O.Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. portal, N. Fr. 
portail, L. Lat. portale, from Lat. porta, a gate.] 

1. A small door or gate; hence, sometimes, any 
passage-way. 

Thick with sparkling orient gems 

The portal shone. Milton. 

2. (Arch.) (a.) The arch over a door or gate. 

(b.) The frame-work of the gate. (c.) A lesser gate, 

where there are two of different dimensions. (d.) 

Formerly, a small square corner in a room sepa- 

rated from the rest of the apartment by wainscot- 

ing, forming a short passage. Gwilt. 

3. A prayer-book or breviary; a portass. [Obs.] 

Port/al, a. [From Lat. poria, gate.] (Anat.) Re- 
lating or belonging to the porta or gateway of the 
liver; as, the portal vein, which enters the liver 
between the portal eminences. 

(=> The term has been applied to a similar circulation 
in the kidney in some of the lower animals. 

Port/an¢e, n. [Fr. portant, p. pr. of porter, to 
carry.] Air; mien; carriage; port; demeanor. 
[Obs.] ‘* His portance terrible.” Spenser. 

Port/ant, a. (Her.) The same as PORTATE. 

Port/ass,n. [Written also portace, portasse, por- 
tesse, portos, portus, portuse, portise, porthose. ] 
[From O. Fr. porte-hors, a prayer-book for the use 
of ecclesiastics, so called from being portable, L. 
Lat. portiforium.] A breviary; a prayer-book. 
[Obs.] Spenser. Camden. 

Port/ate, a. [Lat. portare, to carry.] (Her.) Borne 
not erect, but athwart an escutcheon; as, a portate 


cross. 
Port/a-tive, a, [It. portativo, Fr. pore | Port- 
haucer. 


able. [0Obs.] 

Port/-bir, n. (Naut.) (a,) A bar to secure the 
ports of a ship in a gale of wind. (b.) A boom 
made of strong timbers fastened together by chains. 
(c.) A bar at the mouth of or in a port or harbor. 

Port/-ean/non, n. A kind of boot, or rather boot- 
top, covering the knees. ane Toone. 

Port/eliise, 7. A portcullis. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Port/-eray’on, n. [Fr. porte-crayon, from porter, 
to carry, and cray- 
on, a crayon.] A 
small metallic han- 
dle with a clasp for 





Port-crayon. 
holding a crayon when used in drawing. 


Port-etil/lis, n. [Fr. porte coulisse, from porte, a 
gate, and coulis, coulisse, Pr. coladitz, coulant, from 
Fr. couler, to flow, to glide, to strain, from Lat. 
colare, to filter, to strain. | 


PORTGLAVE 


1. (Fort.) An assem- 
blage of timbers joined 
to one another, and each 
pointed with iron, hung 
over the gateway of a 
fortified town, to be let 
down to prevent the en- 
trance of an enemy. 

She the huge portcullis high 

up drew. Milton. 

2. An ancient English 
coin ;—s0 called from its . 
bearing the figure of a \ i 
porteullis. Portcullis. 

Port-ctil/lis, v.¢. To obstruct with, or as with, a 
portcullis; to shut; to bar. [Rare.] , 
Within my mouth you have enjailed my tongue, 
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Doubly portcullised with my teeth and lips. Shak. 
Port-etiVlised (port-ktiV/list), a Having a port- 
cullis, Shenstone. 


Porte, n. ee porte, a gate, Lat. porta.) The goy- 
ernment of the Turkish empire, officially called the 
Sublime Porte, from the gate (port) of the sultan’s 
palace, where justice was administered. 

Port/ed,a. Having gates. [Obs.] 

We took the sevenfold-ported Thebes. Chapman. 

Porte-feuille (port-fylye). [Fr.See PORTFOLIO. ] 

1. A portfolio, or place for holding papers, draw- 
ings, and the like. 

2. The office or functions of a minister of state. 

Porte-monnaée (port/mun-na/), n. [Fr., from por- 
ter, to carry, and monnaie, money, q. v.] A smali 
pocket-book or wallet for carrying money. 

Por-ténd/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PORTENDED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. PORTENDING.] [Lat. portendere, porten- 
tum, an archaic collateral form, belonging to relig- 
ious language, from protendere, to stretch forth, 
and hence to indicate, foretell, from pro, forward, 
forth, and tendere, to stretch; It. portendere.] 'To 
stretch out before; to indicate as in the future; 
to foreshow; to foretoken. 

Many signs portended a dark and stormy day. Macaulay. 

Syn.—To foreshow; foretoken; betoken; forebode; 
augur; presage; threaten. 

Por-tén/sion (-ttn/shun), . The act of foreshow- 
ing. [0Obs.] Browne. 

Por-tént/,n. (Lat. portentum, It. & Sp. portento. 
See supra.] That which portends or foretokens; 
especially, that which portends evil; an omen of ill; 
a sign of coming calamity. 

My loss by dire portents the god foretold. Dryden. 
Por-tént/ive, a. Showing beforehand; presaging. 
Por-tént/otis, a. [Lat. portentosus, It. & Sp. por- 

tentoso, O. Fr. portenteux. See supra.) 

1. Serving to portend; containing portents; fore- 
shadowing ill; ominous. = 

Victories of strange and almost portentous splendor pro- 
duced all the consequences of defeat. Macaulay. 

2. Hence, monstrous; prodigious; wonderful; 
—used in a bad sense. 

No beast of more portentous size 
In the Hercynian forest lies. 

Por-tént/ots-ly, adv. Ominously. 

Por’ter, n. [Fr. & Pr. portier, It. portiere, Sp. 
portero, Pg. porteiro, Lat. portartus, from porta, a 
gate, door.] A man that has the charge of a door 
or gate; adoor-keeper; one who waits at the door 
to receive messages. 

Por’ter, n. [O. Eng. port, to carry; Fr. porteur, 
from porter, to carry, Lat. portare; It. portatore, 
Sp. portador, Lat. portitor.| A carrier; a person 
who carries or conveys burdens for hire. 

Por’ter,n. A malt liquor, of a dark brown color, 
and moderately bitter taste, and possessing tonic 
and intoxicating qualities. 

{= It is said to be so called as having been first used 
chiefly by the London porters, and that the word in this 
application is not older than the middle of the last cen- 
tury. It differs from ale in being of a darker color, from 
being made of malt highly kiln-dried, or by the use of 
burnt sugar, or of a portion of the wort concentrated and 
burnt as a coloring ingredient. 


Por’ter-agse, n. 1. Money charged or paid for the 
carriage of burdens by a porter. 

2. The business of a porter, or door-keeper. 

Por’ter-ly, a. In the manner of a porter; hence, 
coarse; vulgar. [Rare.] Bray. 

Por’ter-ess,n. See PORTRESS. 

Por’tesse, n. [See Porrass.] A _breviary or 
portable book of prayers ; a portass. Ore Tyndale, 

Port/-fire, n. A composition of niter, sulphur, and 
mealed powder, driven into a case of strong paper, 
cloth, and the like, used to fire guns, &c.; —now 
chiefly superseded by the friction primer. Scott. 

Port-f01/io ({5l/yo), or P6rt-£0/li-o, n. [Fr. porte- 
Jeuille, from porter, to bear, carry, Lat. portare, 
and feuille, a leaf, Lat. folium, pl. folia.] 

1. A portable case for keeping loose papers in. 

2. Hence, a collection of prints, designs, and the 
like; as, to have a valuable portfolio. 

3. Hence, also, the office and functions ef a min- 
ister of state or member of the cabinet; as, to re- 
ceive the portfolio of war; to resign the portfolio. 

Port/glave,n. ([Fr. porte-glaive, from porter, to 
carry, Lat. portare, and glaive, a sword, Lat. gla- 
dius.| A sword-bearer. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 


Roscommon. 
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PORTGRAVE 


Port/grave, jn. [A-S. portgerefa, from port, a 
Port/creeve, harbor, and geréfa, a reeye or 


sheriff; O. Fr. porte-gréve.] The chief magistrate 
of a port or maritime town; — now called mayor or 
bailiff. at S.] 

Port/-hole, 7. The embrasure of a ship of war. 
See Port. ; 

Port/-hook, n. (Naut.) A hook driven through 
the side of a ship and clinched, for the purpose of 
hooking one of the hinges 
that are fastened to the 

ort-lids. Craig. 

P6r’ti-eo (Synop., § 130), 
n.; pl. POR/Ti-COES. ([It. 
& Sp. portico. See PorcH. | 
(Arch.) Originally, a colon- 
nade or covered ambula- 
tory; in modern usage, a 
covered space, inclosed by 
columns at the entrance of jj 
a building. 

Por’ti-eded, a, Furnished 
with a portico. 

Por’'ti-giie, n. 
as PORTAGUE. Beau. § 

Por’tin-gal, a. (Geog.) Of or pertaining to Portu- 

al or its inhabitants. [Obs.] ‘‘ Written in the 
ortingal language.”’ Fanshaw. 

Por’tin-gal, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Portugal; a Portuguese. [Obs.] 

In fine, the ever-conquering Portingals 
Threw to the ground the adamantine walls. Fanshaw. 

Por’tion,n. [Fr. portion, Pr. porcio, Sp. porcion, 
It. porzione, Lat. portio, allied to pars, partis, a part, 
and partire, partiri, to share, divide.] 

1. That which is divided off or separated, as a 

art from a whole; a part of any thing separated 
rom it. 

2. A part, though not actually divided, but con- 
sidered by itself. 

These are parts of his ways; but how little a portion is heard 
of him! Job xxvi. 14. 

3. A part assigned; an allotment; a dividend. 

How small 
A portion to your share would fall! Waller. 

4. The part of an estate given to a child or heir, 
or descending to him by law, and distributed to him 
in the settlement of the estate, 

5. A wife’s fortune. 

Syn. — Division; share; parcel; quantity; allotment; 
dividend.— Portion, Part. Part is generic, having a 
simple reference to some whole. Portion has the ad- 
ditional idea of being detached from a whole, usually with 
a view to its being allotted to some object; as, a portion 
of one’s time; a portion of the day; a portion of Scrip- 


ture. 
Of heavenly part, and part of earthly blood, 
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A mortal woman mixing with a god. Dryden. 
In battles won, fortune a part did claim, 
_ And soldiers have their portionin the same. Waller. 


PGr’tion, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. PORTIONED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. PORTIONING. 

1. To separate or divide into portions or shares; 
to divide; to pareel. ‘‘ And portion to his tribes 
the wide domain.” Pope. 

2. To furnish or supply with a portion; to endow. 

Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans, blest. Pope. 

Por’tion-er, n. One who divides or assigns in 

shares. f 
POr’tion-ist, n. [0O. Fr. portioniste.] 

1. One who has a certain academical allowance, 
or-portion. See POSTMASTER, 3. 

. (Zccl.) The incumbent of a benefice which has 
more rectors or vicars than one. 
PoOr’tion-less, a. Having no portion. 
Port/land Stome. 1. A yellowish-white calca- 
reous freestone from the Isle of Portland, in Eng- 
land, much used in building. ; P. Cyc. 
2. A reddish-brown sandstone quarried at Port- 
land, in Connecticut. [U. S.] 

Port/land Vase. A celebra- 
ted cinerary urn, or vase, 
found in the tomb of the Em- 
peror Alexander Severus, 
now owned by the Duke of 
Portland. 

ge ort/last, n. (Naut.) The 
*“\ gunwale; the portoise. See 
PORTOISE. 

Port’-lid, n. (Naut.) A lid or 
hanging door for closing the 
ports of a vessel. 

Port/li-mess, n. [From porf- S88 
ly. | “Dignity ‘of: mien, or of.) _)_. | ~ 
personal appearance, depend- Portland Vase. 
ing upon, or arising from, size and symmetry of 

£. body, with dignified manners and demeanor; also, 
bulkiness; corpulence. 

Port/ly,a. [From port.] 1. Having a dignified 
port, or mien; of a noble appearance and caryiage. 

2. Hence, bulky; corpulent. 

Port/man, n.; pl. PORT/MEN. An inhabitant or 
burgess, as of one of the Cinque Ports. 

Port-man/teau (-min’td), n.; pl. PORT-MAN/- 
TEAUS (-min/t6z). [Fr. porte-manteau, fr. porter, 
to carry, and manteau, a cloak, mantle, q.v.] A 
bag, usually made of leather, for carrying apparel 
and other furniture on journeys. 
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Port-min/tle, n. A portmanteau. [0bs.] 
Port/mote, ». [From port and mote, a meeting.] 


A court held in a port town. L Obst Blackstone. 
Por’toir, n. [O. lr., from porter; Lat. portare, to 
bear.] One who, or that which, bears; hence, one 


who, or that which, produces, { Obs.] 

Branches... which were portoirs, and bare grapes the year 

before. Holland. 

Por’toise (por’tiz),n. [Perhaps from O. Fr. por- 
teis, portative, portable.] (Naut.) The gunwale of 
a ship. 

To lower the yards a portoise or a portlast (Naut.), to 
lower them to the gunwale.— Zo ride a portoise, to 
have the lower yards and top-masts struck or lowered 
down, when at anchor, in a gale of wind. 


Port/-pane,n. [Lat. portare, to carry, and panis, 
bread.| A cloth for carrying bread in, so as not to 
touch it with the hands. [ Obds.]} 

Por’trait,n. (Fr. portrait, O. Fr. portraict, from 
portraire, to portray; It. retratto, Sp. & Pg. re- 
trato. See PorTrAy.] That which is portrayed; 
especially, the drawn or painted likeness of a face 
or person; a graphic delineation of an individual ; 
hence, any exact likeness of a living being; as, the 
portrait of a person; a photographic portrait. 

In portraits, the grace, and, we may add, the likeness, con- 
sists more in the general air than in the exact similitude of 
every feature. Reynolds. 

Portrait bust or statwe, a bust or statue representing 
the actual features or person of an individual, in distinc- 
tion from an ideal bust or statue. 

Por’trait, v.¢. To portray; todraw. [Obs.] 

POr’trait-paint/er, nm. One whose occupation is 
to paint portraits. 

Por’trait-paint/ing, x. 
traits. 

Por’trait-tire (53), n. 


The painting of por- 


[O. Fr. portraiture, from 


portraire. See infra.] 
1. A portrait; painted resemblance, ‘I see the 
portraiture.” Shak. 


2. Hence, that which is copied from some exam- 
ple or model, 

Divinity maketh the love of ourselves the pattern, the love 
of our neighbor the portraiture, ‘acon. 

3. The drawing of portraits. 

PoOr’trait-dire (53), v.¢. To represent by a portrait, 
or as by a portrait; to portray. [Obs.] 

Por-tray’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. PORTRAYED; p. pr. 
& vb. N. PORTRAYING.] ([Fr. portraire, from Lat. 
protrahere, protractum, to draw or drag forth, from 
pro, forward, forth, and trahere, to draw.] 

1. To paint or draw the likeness of; as, to por- 
tray a king on horseback; to portray a city or tem- 
ple with a pencil or with chalk. 

2. Hence, to describe in words; as, Homer por- 
trays the character and achievements of his heroes 
in glowing colors. 

3. To adorn with pictures. 

Spear and helmets thronged, and shields 
Various, with boastful arguments portrayed. 
Por-tray/al,n. The act of portraying. 
Por-tray/’er, nn, One who paints, draws to the life, 
or describes. 
Port/reeve, 7. 


Milton. 


The same as PORTGRAVE, q. Vv. 
Por/tress,n. [From porter.] A female guardian 
of a gate; a female porter. Milton. 
Port/-rdpe, n. <A rope to draw up a port-lid. 
Port/sale, n. [Eng. port, Lat. porta, gate, and 
Eng. sale.] A public or open sale. [Obs.]| 
The great quarrel between Cepio and Drusus grew by occa- 
sion of a ring sold in portsale. Holland. 


Port/so-ken, a. [Eng. port, gate, and soke, privi- 





lege.] Having the circuit or liberties of the gate; 
that is, being within the city gates in point of privi- 
leges, though without it in point of fact. One ward 
in London has now this name. 
POrt/-toll, n. (Law.) A payment made for the 
privilege of bringing goods into port. Craig. 
Port/-town, n. <A town haying, or situated near, 
a port. 
Por/tu-guése (91), n. 
itant of Portugal. 
Por/tu-guése, a. [Fr. Portugais, It. Portoghese, 
Sp. Portugues, Pg. Portuguezo.| (Geog.) Of, or 
pertaining to, Portugal, or its inhabitants. 
Por/tu-la’ed, n. [Lat., fr. portare, to bear, and lac, 
milk.] (Bot.) A genus of plants embracing the 
common purslain, and also species having beautiful 


(Geog.) A native or inhab- 


flowers. Loudon. 
Port/-ward/en,n. The officer in charge of a port; 
a harbor-master. Simmonds. 


Pérfwig-le (-wig/l), n. [Cf. Potntwie.] A tad- 
pole; a young frog. [Obs.] See PoLLIwic. 


Port/-wimne, mn. See Port. i 
| P3dr’y,a. [From pore.] Full of pores or small in- 
terstices. [Rare.] Dryden. 


| PGse,n. [Fr. posé, placed, p. p. of poser. See Posz, 
v.t.] The attitude in which a person stands; es- 
pecially, a position formally assumed for the sake 
of effect; as, the pose of an actor; the pose of a per- 
son whose likeness is taken; artificial position. 

Posé (po-za’/), a. [See supra.] (Her.) Standing 
still, with all his feet on the ground; — said of the 
attitude of a lion, horse, or other beast. 





Pose, n. [A-S. gepdse. Cf. infra.] <A stuffing of 
the head; catarrh. [Obs.] Chaucer, 
Pose, v.t. [imp. & p.p. POSED; p. pr. & vb. n. POS- 











POSITIVE 


ING.] [Fr. poser, to place, to put, to put a question, 
to state problems or questions; O. Fr. poser, paw 
ser, placer, reposer, fixer; It. posare, pausare, Sp. 
pausar, posar, Pg. pausar, pousar, Pr. pausar, fr. 
Lat. pausare, to pause, from pausa, a pause. ] 
To bring to a stand; to puta stop to; to puz- 
zle, 
Learning was posed, philosophy was set. Herbert. 

2. To question with a view to puzzling; to inter- 
fouars rigidly ; to embarrass by questioning or scru- 

iny. 

This text is produced by our Savior .. . ij 
question wherewith a learned Pharisee thought to oan oa 
puzzle him. Barrow. 

P@Gs/er,n. 1. One who puzzles by asking difficult 
questions; a close examiner. 

2. A question, statement, or the like, which puz- 
zles or silences. 

POs/ing-ly, adv. In amanner to pose, or puzzle. 

Pos/it, v. t. fre & p. p. POSITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
POSITING.] [Lat. ponere, positum, to place.] To 
place firmly or fixedly; to assume as real or con- 
ceded. J. Edwards. 

Po-si/tion (po-zish/un), n. [Lat. positio, fr. ponere, 
positwm, to put, place; Fr. position, Pr. posicio, Sp. 
posicion, It. posizione. } 

1. The state of being posited, or placed; the man- 
ner in which any thing is placed; attitude; condi- 
tion; as, a firm, inclined, or upright position. 

We have different prospects of the same thing, according to 
our different positions to it. Locke, 

2. The spot where a person or thing is placed; 
site; situation; as, the position of man; the posi- 
tion of a fleet or an army. 

3. Hence, the place where one plants himself; 
the ground which any one takes in an argument, or 
with reference to a contested claim or interest; the 
point of view from which any one proceeds to a dis- 
cussion; as, to define one’s position ; to be in a false 
position. 

4. Hence, also, a principle laid down as the basis 
of reasoning; a proposition to be defended or rea- 
soned out; a thesis. 

Let not the proof of any position depend on the positions 
that follow, but always on those which precede. Watts. 

5. Relative place or standing in society; social 
rank, Thackeray. 

6. (Gram.) The state of a vowel placed before two 
consonants, as 0 in pomp, or before a double conso- 
nant, as @ in axis, In classical prosody, vowels 
thus situated are said to be long by position. 

7. (Arith.) A method of solving a problem by one 
or two suppositions; — called also the rule of trial 
and error. 

8. (Afil.) A space of ground, 

Angle of position (Asiron.), the angle which any line, 
as that joining two stars, makes with another fixed line, 
specifically with a circle of declination. — Double position 
(Arith.), the method of solving problems by proceeding 
with each of two assumed numbers, according to the con- 
ditions of the problem, and by comparing the difference 
of the results with those of the numbers, deducing the 
correction to be applied to one of them to obtain the true 
result. — Position micrometer, a micrometer for measur- 
ing angles of position, having a single thread or wire, 
which is carried round the common focus of the object- 
glass and eye-glass, and in a plane perpendicular to the 
axis of the telescope, the angle being indicated on the 
graduated tin of the instrument. — Single position 
(Arith.), the method of solving problems, in which the 
result obtained by operating with an assumed number is 
to the true result as the number assumed is to the num- 
ber required. — Strategic position (Mil.), one taken up 
by an army or a large detachment for the purpose of 
checking or observing an opposing force. — Tactical po- 
sition, a field of battle. 

Syn. — Situation; station; place; condition; attitude; 
posture; proposition; assertion; thesis. 

Po-si/tion-al (-zish/un-al), a. Respecting position. 

Obs.] Browne, 

Pdés/i-tive, a. [Lat. positivus, It. & Sp. positivo, 
Pr. posttiu, Fr. positif. See supra.] 

1. Having a real position, existence, or energy; 
real; actual ;— opposed to negative, ‘Positive 
good.” Bacon. 

2. Derived from an object by itself; not depend- 
ent on changing circumstances or relations; abso- 
lute; — opposed to relative ; as, the idea of beauty 
is not positive, but depends on the different tastes 
of individuals. 

Whatever doth or can exist, or be considered as one thing, is 
positive. Locke. 

3. Definitely laid down; explicitly stated; clearly 
expressed ;— opposed to implied; as, a positive 
declaration or promise. ‘‘As for positive words 
that he would not bear arms against King Edward’s 
son.” Bacon. 

4. Not admitting of any doubt, condition, qualifi- 

- cation, or discretion ; compelling assent or obe- 
dience; not dependent on circumstantial or proba- 
ble evidence; indisputable; decisive; — opposed to 
ambiguous or circumstantial; as, positive com- 
mands; positive proof. 

’Tis positive ’gainst all exception. Shak. 

5. Prescribed by express enactment or institu- 
tion; settled by arbitrary appointment; — said of 
laws, and opposed to those founded on the nature 
and relations of things, 
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In laws, that which is natural bindeth universally; that 
which is positive, not so. cooker. 
6. Fully assured; confident; certain; sometimes, 
dogmatic, or even overbearing ;— said of persons. 
Some positive, persisting fops we know, 
That, if once wrong, will needs be always so. Pope. 

7. Having the power of direct action or influence ; 
as, a positive voice in legislation. Swift. 

8. (Photog.) Corresponding in lights and shades 
to those of the original from which taken; not re- 
versed; as, a positive picture. 

Positive crystal (Opt.), a doubly-refracting crystal, in 
which the index of refraction for the extraordinary ray is 
greater than for the ordinary ray, and the former is re- 
fracted nearer to the axis than the latter, as quartz and 
ice;— opposed to negative crystal, or one in which this 
characteristic is reversed, as Iceland spar, tourmaline, 
&c. — Positive degree (Gram.), the state of an adjective 
which denotes simple or absolute quality, without com- 
parison or relation to increase or diminution; as, wise, 
noble. — Positive electricity, in the theory of Dr. Frank- 
lin, the electricity which a body contains above its natu- 
ral quantity; vitreous electricity. — Positive philosophy, 
the philosophical system of Auguste Comte, which claims 
to regard only facts and their generalizations, as distin- 
guished from metaphysical and theological assumptions. 
See Positivism. — Positive pole. (a.) (Elect. & Galv.) The 
pole of a battery or pile which yields positive or vitreous 
electricity ; — opposed to negative pole. (b.) (Magnetism.) 
The north pole. — Positive quantity (Alg.), an affirmative 
quantity, or one affected by the sign plus, or +.— Posi- 
tive sign, the sign plus, or +. 

Pds/i-tive, n. 1. That which is capable of being 
affirmed; reality. South. 

2. That which settles by absolute or arbitrary ap- 
pointment. Waterland. 

3. (Gram.) A word that affirms or asserts exist- 
ence. Harris. 

4. (Photog.) A picture corresponding in its lights 
and shades with the original, instead of being re- 
versed, like a negative. R. Hunt. 

Pds/i-tive-ly, adv. 1. Absolutely; by itself, inde- 
pendent of any thing else; not comparatively. 

Good and evil removed may be esteemed good or evil com- 
paratively, and not positively, or simply. Bacon. 

2. Not negatively; really; in its own nature; di- 
rectly; inherently. ; 

3. Certainly ; indubitably. 

4. Directly; explicitly; expressly; as, the wit- 
ness testified positively to the fact. 

5. Peremptorily; in strong terms. 

The divine law positively requires humility and pees 

\prat. 

6. With full confidence or assurance; as, to 

speak positively in regard to a fact. 

Positively electrified, according to Dr. Franklin's the- 
ory, containing more electricity than the natural quan- 
tity ;—opposed to negatively electrified; affected with 
vitreous electricity. 


Pds/i-tive-nmess, n. 1. Reality of existence; not 
mere negation; actualness. 
The positiveness of sins of commission lies both in the hab- 


itude of the will and in the executed act too; the positiveness 
of sins of omission is in the habitude of the will only. Norris. 


2. Undoubting assurance; full confidence; per- 
emptoriness; as, the man related the facts with 
positiveness ; in matters of opinion, positiveness is 
not an indication of prudence. 

P6s/i-tiv-ism, n. A system of philosophy origi- 
nated by M. Auguste Comte, and which deals 
only with positives. It excludes from philosophy 
every thing but the natural phenomena or proper- 
ties of knowable things, together with their inva- 
riable relations of co-existence and succession, as 
occurring in time and space. Such relations are 
denominated laws, which are to be discovered by 
observation, experiment, and comparison. This 
philosophy holds all inquiry into causes, both effi- 
cient and final, to be useless and unprofitable. 

P6s/i-tiv-ist, m. A believer in, or advocate of, pos- 
itivism. 

Pds/i-tivfity, n. 

Obs. or rare. | 

P6s/it-tre,n. The same as Posture. [0bs.] 

Poés'net, n. [W.posned, a round body, a porringer, 
apap saucepan. Cf. Fr. bassinet, a little basin.] 
A little basin; a porringer, skillet, or saucepan. 

Pds/0-168/ie, a. [Fr. posologique.] Pertaining 

Pds/0-158/ie-al,§ to posology. 

Po-sdlo-gy,n. [Fr. posologie, from Gr. réc0s, how 
much, and Adyos, discourse.] (Med.) The science 
or doctrine of doses. 

Pds/po-lite, n. [Pol. pospolite ruszenie, a general 
summons to march, in arms, against the enemy, an 
arriere-ban, from pospolity, general, and ruszenie, a 
stirring, acommotion.] A kind of militia in Po- 
land, which, in case of invasion, was summoned to 
arms for the defense of the country. 

Poss, v.t, [Allied to push, Fr. pousser.] To dash 
or throw about; to push; to punch, to kick. [ Prov. 
Eng.) Pegge. 

Po6s/se €bm/i-ta'tus. [Lat. posse, to be able, to 
have power, and L. Lat. comitatus, a county, from 
comes, comitis, a count. See Counry.] 

1. (Law.) The power of the county, or the citi- 
zens who may be summoned to assist an oflicer in 
suppressing a riot, or executing any legal precept 
which is forcibly opposed. Blackstone. 


The same as POSITIVENESS. 
Watts. 
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{2 The word comitatus is often omitted, and posse 
alone is used in the same sense. 

2. A number or crowd of people; a rabble; — 
often abbreviated to posse. [Colloq.] 

Pos-séss/ (pos-sts’, or poz-zés/) (Synop., § 130), v. ¢. 
[imp. & p. p. POSSESSED (108); p.pr. & vb. n. POS- 
SESSING.] [Lat. possidere, possessum, from po, an 
inseparable prep., denoting power or possession, 
or rendering emphatic the meaning of a verb, and 
sedere, to sit; It. possedere, Pr. possedir, Sp. po- 
seer, Pg. possuir, Fr. posséder.] 

1. Lit., to sit upon; hence, to occupy in person; 
to hold in one’s own keeping; to have and to hold. 

2. To have the legal title to; to have a just right 
to; to have a fair claim upon; to own. 


3. To assume the control of; to take charge of; 
to be the master of; to have in one’s keeping. ‘‘ Re- 
turning to regain love once possessed.” Milton. 

4. To obtain possession of; to accomplish. ‘‘ How 
. .. to possess the purpose they desire.” Spenser. 

5. To enter into and influence ; to control the 
will of ;—said of evil spirits, passions, &c. ‘* Those 
which were possessed with devils.” Matt. iv. 24. 

Beware what spirit rages in your breast; 

For ten inspired, ten thousand are possessed. Roscommon. 

6. To put in possession; to make the owner or 
holder; to put in possession of knowledge; to ac- 
quaint; to inform ;— followed by of or with before 
the thing possessed. 


I have possessed your grace of what I purpose. Shak. 
Record a gift... of all he dies possessed 

Unto his son. Shak. 

Of fortune’s favor long possessed. Dryden. 


We possessed ourselves of the kingdom of Naples. Addison. 


It is of unspeakable advantage to possess our minds with an 
habitual good intention. ddison. 


Syn.—'To have; hold; occupy; control; own.— 
Possess, HAvre. Have is the more general word. To 
possess denotes to have “as a possession.” A man does 
not possess his wife and children: they are (so to speak) 
part of himself. For the same reason, we have (not pos- 
sess) the faculties of reason, understanding, will, &c., an 
elegant taste, a sound judgment, &c.: they are exercises 
of the mind, not possessions. We can, however, in cer- 
tain connections, speak of a man as possessing an ele- 
gant taste or a sound judgment; but in such cases our 
attention is commonly turned to some use he is to make 
of them, and hence they are naturally regarded as dis- 
tinct from himself, and as part of his *‘ possession.”” Some 
overlook the fact that have is the leading term, and use 
possess when there is nothing specific in the case to re- 
quire its use. 

Pos-sés/sion (-sésh/un, or -zésh/un), n. [Lat. pos- 
sessio, Fr. possession, Pr. possessio, Sp. posesion, 
It. possessione. See PossEss.] 

1. The act of possessing. 


2. (Law.) The having, holding, or detention of | 


property in one’s power or command; actual seizin 


or occupancy ; ownership, whether rightful or | 


wrongful. 

{as— Possession may be either actual or constructive: 
actual, when a party has the immediate occupancy; con- 
structive, when he has only the right to immediate occu- 
pancy. 

3. The thing possessed ; that which any one owns 
or controls; as, foreign possessions. 

The house of Jacob shall possess their possessions. Obad.17. 


4. The state of being possessed, as by an evil 
spirit ; madness ; lunacy ; as, demoniacal posses- 
ston. 

5. (International Law.) A country that is held 
by no other title than mere conquest. Bouvier. 

To Be Pee to put in another’s power or occu- 
pancy.— Zo take possession, to enter on, or to bring 
within one’s power or occupancy. — Writ of possession 
(Law), a precept directing a sheriff to put a person in 
peaceable possession of property recovered in ejectment 
or writ of entry. Blackstone. 

Pos-sés/sion (-sésh/un, or -zésh/un), v.t. To invest 
with property. [Obs.] Carew. 
Pos-sés/sion-a-ry (pos-stsh/un-, or poz-ztsh/un-), 
a. Pertaining to, or arising from, possession. 
Pos-sés/sion-er (pos-sésh/un-, 07 poz-zésh/un-), n. 
One who has possession of a thing, or power over 
it. [Obs.] ‘‘ Having been of old freemen and pos- 
sessioners.” Sidney. 
Pos-séss/ive (pos-sés/siv, or poz-zts/siv), a. [Lat. 


possessivus, It. & Pg. possessivo, Sp. posesivo, Pr. | 
possessiu, Fr. possessif.] Pertaining to possession; | 


having possession. 

Possessive case (Eng. Gram.), the genitive case, or 
case of nouns and pronouns which expresses ownership ; 
as, John’s book; or some relation of one thing to another; 
as, Homer's admirers. 

Pos-séss/ive-ly (pos-sés/-, or poz-zts/-), adv. Ina 
manner denoting possession. 

Pos-séss/or (pos-sés/sor, or poz-zés/sur), n. [Lat., 
It. possessore, Pr. & Pg. possessor, Sp. posesor, Fr. 
possesseur.] One who possesses; one who owns 
or controls; one who has actual participation or 
enjoyment, generally of that which is desirable; an 
occupant. 

Think of the happiness of the prophets and apostles, saints 
and martyrs, possessors of eternal glory. Law. 

Syn.— Owner; proprietor; master; holder ; occu- 
pant. 


Pos-séssfo-ry (pos-sés/-, 07 poz-zts/-), a. [Lat. 
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possessorius, It. possessorio, Sp. posesorio, Fr. pos- 
sessoire.} Relating to a possessor, or to that which 
is possessed; having possession; as, a possess 

lord. : Howell. 

Possessory action or sutt (Law.), an action or suit 
founded on possession or a right to it, or one brought to 
recover possession, or one in which the right of Ry 
sion is contested. urrill. 

Pds/set, n. [W. posel, curdled milk, posset, from 
pos, posiaw, to gather, to heap. Cf. Lat. posca, an 
acidulous drink of mingled vinegar and water.] A 
beverage composed of milk curdled by some strong 
infusion, as by wine, &c., much in favor formerly. © 

I have drugged their posset. Shak. 

Pds/set, v.t. [imp. & p. p. POSSETED; p. pr. & vb. 
mM. POSSETING.] ‘To curdle; to turn, as milk with 
acids; as, to posset the blood. Shak. 

Pos/si-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. possibilité, Pr. possibilitat, 
Sp. posibilidad, It. possibilita, Lat. possibilitas.] 

1. The power of being or existing; the state of 
being possible. ‘ All possibility of error.” Hooker. 

2. That which is possible. ‘‘In the number of 
possibilities.” South. 

3. (Law.) A contingency; a thing or event that 
may or may not happen; a contingent interest in 
real or personal estate. Bouvier. Burrill. 

Pds/si-ble,a. [Fr. & Pr. possible, Sp. posible, Pg. 
possivel, It. possibile, Lat. possibilis, from posse, to 
be able, to have power, fr. potis, able, capable, and 
esse, to be.] 

1. Liable to happen or come to pass; capable 
of existing or of being conceived or thought of; ca- 
pable of being done; not contrary to the nature of 
things. 


‘ 


With God all things are possible. Matt. xix. 26. 
2. Barely able to be or to come to pass, but highly 
improbable; as, a certain thing is possible, but very 
improbable. 
Syu..— Practicable; likely. See PRACTICABLE. 
Pds/si-bly, adv. 1. By any power, moral or physi- 
cal, really existing. 
Can we possibly his love desert? Milton. 
2. Without involving impossibility or absurdity ; 
perhaps. 
Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad sovereign who 


might possibly have been a good one had he been invested with 
authority circumscribed by laws. ddison. 


Syn.— Perhaps; peradventure; perchance. 


Pdés/sum, n. [Comune from opossum.] The 
opossum. [Collog. U.S.) : 
To play possum, to act possum, to feign inactivity, in- 
difference, or inattention, with the intent to deceive;—so 
» applied in allusion to the habit of the opossum, which 
feigns death when attacked or alarmed. 


Post, a. [Fr. aposter, to place in a post or position, 
to spy, surprise, deceive, or insult.] Hired to do 
what is wrong; suborned. [0Obs.] Sandys. 

Post, n. [A-S., D., Dan., & Sw. post, Ger. posten, 
pfoste, Fr. poste, O. Fr. & Pr. post, Sp. & Pg. poste, 
posta, It. posta, posto, Lat. postis, allied to ponere, 
positum, to place. ] 

1. A piece of timber, metal, or other solid sub- 
stance, placed firmly in an upright position, espe- 
cially as a stay or support to something else; a 
pillar; as, a cedar post; a granite post. 

Then by main force pulled up, and on his shoulders bore, 

The gates of Azza, post, and massy bar. Milton. 

2. Hence, the place at which any thing is stayed 
or fixed; a station; especially, (a.) A military sta- 
tion; the place at which a body of troops is perma- 
nently fixed. (b.) A station, or one of a series of 

. Stations, established for the refreshment and accom- 
modation of travelers on some recognized route; 
as, a railway post, and the like. 

3. One who has charge of a station, especially of 
a postal station. [Obs.] 

He held the office of postmaster, or, as it was then called, 
of post, for several years. Palfrey. 

4. An office or position of service, trust, or emolu- 
ment; as, to put a sentinel on his post; the post of 
danger. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honor is a private station. ddison. 

5. [Fr. poste, Sp., Pg., & It. posta, Ger. post.] A 
messenger who goes from station to station; one 
who regularly carries letters from one place to 
another; a letter-carrier; an express; a postman. 

In certain places there be always fresh posts to carry that 
further which is brought unto them by the other. Abbot. 

6. An established conveyance for letters; espe- 
cially, the governmental system in any country for 
carrying and distributing letters and parcels; the 
Bia pene, the carriage by which the mail is trans- 
ported. 

7. A sort of writing paper much used for letters. 

From post to pillar, or from pillar to post, from one po- 
sition to another. ‘Manifold ways was he troubled, 
tossed, and turmoiled, from post to pillar, by the popish 
bishops.” Latimer. — Knight of the post. See KNicur. — 
Post and pair, a game formerly played at cards, in which 
each player had a hand of three ecards. 3B. Jonson. — To 
ride post, to ride, as a carrier of dispatches, from place to 
place; hence, to ride rapidly, with as little delay as pos- 
sible. — Zo travel post, to travel, as a post does, by re- 
lays of horses, or by keeping one carriage to which fresh 
horses are attached at each stopping-place ; —a mode of 
traveling formerly common, but now rarely practiced. 
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Post, v.i. [O. Fr. poster, Sp. postear. See supra, 5.] 

1. To travel with post-horses. 

2. Hence, to travel with speed. ‘And post o’er 
land and ocean without rest.” Milton. 

Post, adv. 1. With post-horses; as, to travel post. 
2. With great rapidity. ‘‘Sent from Media post 
to Egypt.” Milton. 
Post, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. POSTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
POSTING. ] 
1. To attach to a sign-post or other usual place 
of affixing public notices; to advertise; as, to post 
a notice, 

2. Especially, to hold up to public fame or re- 
roach; to advertise opprobriously ; as, to post one 
or cowardice. 

On pain of being posted to your sorrow i 
Fail not at four to meet me. Granville. 

3. To assign to a station; to set; to place; as, to 
post a sentinel. 

As in a more exalted family, it might be to obtain a ship for 
a lieutenant, &c., or to get him nied: De Quincey. 

4. To cause to go by the post; to put in the mail; 
to deposit in the post-office; as, to post a letter. 

5. (Book-keeping.) To carry, as an account, from 
the journal to the ledger; as, to post an account; — 
to transfer, as accounts, to the ledger; as, to post 
from books. 

You have not posted your books these ten years. Arbuthnot. 


6. To acquaint with what has occurred; to in- 
form ; — often with up. [Collog.] 

To post off, to put off; to delay. ‘* Why did I, ventur- 
ously, post off so great a business?” Baxter.— To post 
over, to hurry over. [Obs.] 

What shame and the honor of the court. .. would not per- 
mit to be done publicly . . . was posted over by a judge, pri- 
vately, in a corner. Fuller. 

Post. A Latin preposition, much used in composi- 
tion as a prefix, signifying after. 

PoOst/a-ble, a. Capable of being carried. [Obs.] 

PoOst/-aet,n. An after-act; an act done afterward. 


Burrill. 

Post/axe, n. [From post, n., 5.] 
1. The price established by law to be paid for the 
conveyance of a letter or other mailable matter by 


a are post. 
. Aportage. [Obs.] Smollett. 


Postage-stamp, an adhesive goverament stamp of va- 
riable value, for affixing to articles sent by mail to pay 
the postal charge. 

PoOst/al, a. Belonging to the post-office or mail ser- 
vice; as, postal arrangements. 

Pdst/am-ble, mn. [Lat. post, after, and ambulare, 
to walk. Cf. PREAMBLE.] A supplement; an ad- 
dition. [Rare.] 

He liked not over-long preambles, or postambles, to short 
discourses. Brydges. 

Post/-bag, n. A mail-bag. . 

Post’-bill, x. <A bill of letters mailed by a post- 
master. 

Post/boy,n. <A boy that rides as post; a courier. 

Post/-eap/tain, n. A captain in the British navy; 
—so called unofficially in distinction from a com- 
mander, to whom the title of captain is often given 
by courtesy. Simmonds. 

Post/-chaise, ie [See CHAISE.] A carriage with 

PoOst/-edach, four wheels, for the conveyance 
of travelers who travel with post-horses. 

PoOst/-date,v.t. [imp. & p. p. POST-DATED; p. pr. 
&vb.n. ee (Lat. post, after, and Eng. 
date, q. v.| To date after the real time; as, to post- 
date a contract, that is, to date it after the real time 
when it was made. 

Of these [predictions] some were post-dated; cunningly 
made after the thing had come to pass. Fuller. 

Post/-date, n. A date put to a bill of exchange or 
other paper, later than the time when it is drawn. 

Post/-day,n. A day on which the mail arrives or 
departs. 

Post/-di-la’vi-al, ) a. ([Lat. post, after, and Eng. 

Post/-dilii/vi-an, § diluvial, diluvian, q.v.] Be- 
ing or happening posterior to the flood in Noah’s 

ays. : Woodward. Buckland. 

PoOst/-di-li/vi-an, n. A person who lived after 
the flood. Grew. 

PoOst/-dis-séi/zin, n. (0. Eng. Law.) A subsequent 
disseizin committed by one of lands which the dis- 
seizee had before recovered of the same disseizor; 
a writ founded on such subsequent disseizin, now 
abolished, Burrill. Tomlins. 

PoOst/-dis-sti/zor, n. (0. Eng. Law.) A person 
who disseizes another of lands which he had before 
recovered of the same person. Blackstone. 

Post’e-d, n. [Uat., after this or that, afterward.] 
(Law.) The return of the judge before whom a cause 
was tried, after a verdict, of what was done in the 
cause, which is indorsed on the nisi prius record. 

Brande. Wharton. 

Post/-én/try,n. 1. A second or subsequent entry, 
at the custom-house, of goods which had been 
omitted by mistake. 

2. (Book-keeping.) An additional or subsequent 
entry. 

Post/er, n. 1. One who posts; also, a courier; one 
who travels expeditiously. 

2. A large bill posted for advertising. 

Pos-té/ri-or, a. [{Lat. posterior, compar. of poste- 
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rus, coming after, from post, after; It. posteriore, 
Sp. posterior, Fr. postérieur.} . 
1. Later, or subsequent, in time, 
Hesiod was posterior to Homer. Broome. 
2. Later in the order of proceeding or moving; 
coming after. 
3. Behind in position. 

Pds/te-ri-dr/i-ty,n. [Fr. posteriorité.] The state 
of being later or subsequent; as, posteriority of 
time or of an event; — opposed to priority. Hale. 

Pos-té/ri-or-ly, adv. Subsequently in time. 

Pos-té/ri-ors, n. pl, The hinder parts of an ani- 
mal’s body. Swift. 

Pos-tér/i-ty, n. [Lat. posteritas, Fr. postérité, Pr. 
posteritat, Sp. posteridad, It. posterita. See Pos- 
TERIOR.] The race that proceeds from a progenitor ; 
offspring to the furthest generation; the aggregate 
number of persons who are descended from an an- 
cestor or a generation ; — contrasted with ancestry. 

In me all posterity stands cursed. Milton. 


Pos/tern,n. [O. Fr. posterne, N. Fr. poterne, from 
Lat. post, after, behind; L. Lat. posterna, posterula, 
O. It. postierla, Pr. posterlia.] 

1. Originally, a back door or gate; a private en- 
trance; hence, any small door or gate. 

He by a privy postern took his flight. Spenser. 

2. (Fort.) A subterraneous passage between the 

parade and the main ditch, or between the ditches 

of the interior of the outworks. Mahan. 

PoOs/tern,a. Back; being behind; private. Dryden. 

Post/-ex-ist’, v. 7. To exist after; to live subse- 


quently. [Obs. and rare.} Cudworth. 
Post/-ex-ist/ence, n. Subsequent or future exist- 
ence. Addison. 
PoOst/-ex-ist/ent, a. Existing or living after. 
Rare. | Cudworth. 


Post/-faet, a. [Lat. post, after, and factum, a 
fact.] Relating to a fact that occurs after another. 
Post/-faet, n. A fact that occurs after another. 

‘Confirmed upon the post-fact.” Fuller. 

Post/-fine, nn. (ng. Law.) A fine due to the king 
by prerogative, after a leave to agree given in a fine 
of lands and tenements;—called also the king’s 
silver. Blackstone. 

Post/fix, n. [Fr. postfixe, from Lat. post, after, and 
jixus, p. p. of figere. See F1x.] (Gram.) A letter, 
syllable, or word, added to the end of another word; 
a suffix. Parkhurst. 

PoOst-fix’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. POSTFIXED (-fikst/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. POSTFIXING.] (Gram.) To add or 
annex, as a letter, syllable, or word, to the end of 
another or principal word. Parkhurst. 

PoOst/-SéEn/it-tire (53), n. [Lat. post, after, and 
genttura, birth, geniture, q. v.] The condition of a 
child born after another in the same family. [Zare.] 

Of high spirit and honor, naturally a king, though fatally 
prevented by the harmless chance of post-geniture. Browne. 

PoOst’-hack/ney,n. <A hired post-horse. Wotton. 

Post-haste’, n. Haste or speed in traveling, like 
that of a post or courier. 

Post-haste’, adv. With speed or expedition; as, 
he traveled post-haste. 

Pos-thét/o-mist,n. [Seeinfra.] (Med.) One who 
performs the operation of circumcision; a circum- 
ciser. Dunglison. 

Pos-thét/o-my,. [Gr. réc$n, prepuce, and ropi, 
acutting.] (Med.) Circumcision. Dunglison. 

Post/-horn, n. <A horn, or trumpet, carried and 
blown by a carrier of the public mail, or by a coach- 
man. 

Podst’-hGrse, n. 
for the post. 

Post/-hour, n. Hour for posting letters. Dickens. 

PoOst’/-house, n.; pl. POST/-HOUS/ES. 

1. A house established for the convenience of the 
post, and where relays of horses can be obtained. 

2. Hence, a house for receiving and distributing 
the mails; a post-office. 

Fis 

Dena a. Posthumous. [Obs.] Watts. 

Podst/hu-mois (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. posthu- 
mus, postumus, superl. of posterus, posterior; Fr. 
posthume, It. & Sp. postumo. See PosTERIOR. | 

1. Born after the death of the father, or taken 
from the dead body of the mother ; as, a posthwmous 
son or daughter. 

2. Published after the death of the author; as, 
posthumous works. 

3. Continuing after one’s decease; as, a posthu- 
mous character or reputation. 

Poést/hu-mots-ly, adv. After one’s decease. 

Pds/tie, a. [Lat. posticus, from post, after, behind.] 
Backward. [Obs.] Browne. 

Pos/til, n. [Fr. postille, apostilie, Sp. postila, It., 
Pg., & L. Lat. postilia, from Lat. post illa (sc. verba). 
Cf. APOSTIL. | 

1. Originally, a note in the margin of the Bible, 
so called because written after the text; hence, a 
marginal note. 

2. (Rom. Cath. & Lutheran Churches.) A homily 
to be read in public by clergymen who are incom- 
petent to teach; as, the first postils were composed 
by order of Charlemagne; Luther also wrote postils ; 
the books of homilies in the English church were 
postils under another name, Murdock. 


Their studies [those of the clergy] had reached no further 
than the breviary, the postils, &c. Milward. 


A horse stationed, or intended, 


POST-NUPTIAL 


Pds/til, v. i. To write postils, or marginai notes; 
to comment; to postillate. [Obs.] 

P6s/til, v.t. ([It. & L. Lat. postillare, Pr. & Pg. 
postillar, Sp. postilar, Fr. apostiller. See supra. | 
To write, as a marginal note; to gloss; to illustrate 
with marginal notes. [Rare.] Bacon. 

Pds/til-er, n. One who writes marginal notes; one 
who illustrates the text of a book by notes in the 
margin. 

POs/til-late, v.¢. [L. Lat. postillare, postillatum. 
See supra.] To explain by marginal notes; to pos- 
til. ‘Tracts of the period which belonged to 
George III., and in a few instances are postillated 
by his own hand.” Knight. 

P6s/til-late, v.i. 1. To write postils or marginal 
notes. 

2. Hence, to preach by expounding Scripture, 
verse by verse, in regular order. 

Pds/tiLla/tion, n. [L. Lat. postillatio, Sp. posti- 
lacion.] The act of postillating: 

Pods/tilla/tor, n. [L. Lat., It. postillatore, Sp. 
postilador.] One who postillates ; one who expounds 
the Scriptures verse by verse. Henry. 

P6s-til/ion (Synop., § 130), m. [Written also pos- 





tillion.] _[Fr. & Sp. postillon, It. postiglione. Sce 
Post, 5.] One who rides and guides the first pair 
of horses in a coach or post-chaise; also, one who 
rides one of the horses when one pair only is used. 

Post/ing-house, n. A post-house. 

Pés/tique (-teék), m. [Fr. postiche, superadded, 
artificial, misplaced, Sp. postizo, apostizo, It. pos- 
ticcio, apposticcio, Pr. apostitz, from Lat. apponere, 
appositum, to place at, near, by the side of a thing. ] 
An ornament of sculpture superadded after the 
original design has been completed. 

Pds/tle (pis/l),m. [Obs.] 1. An apostle. Halliwell. 

2. A postil; a gloss. Wright. 

Post/li-min/i-ar, ) a. [See PosTLIMINniuM.] Con- 

PoOst/li-min/i-oiis, trived, done, or existing sub- 
sequently. ‘‘ Postluminious after-applications of 
them to their purposes.” South. 

Post Vi-min’i-tem, )n. (Lat. postliminium, from 

POst-lim/i-ny, post, after, and limen, limi- 
nis, a threshold; Fr. postliminie, It. & Sp. postli- 
minio.] 

1. (Rom. Antiq.) The return of a person to his 
own country who had gore to sojourn ina foreign 
country, or had been banished or taken by an en- 
emy. Burrill. 

2. (International Law.) The right, by virtue of 
which persons and things, taken by an enemy in 
war, are restored to their former state, when coming 
again under the power of the nation to which they 
belonged. a Keni, 

Post/man, n.; pl, POST/MEN, 1, A post or courier; 

f aletter-carrier. Granger. 
2. (Eng. Law.) One of the two most experienced 

barristers in the Court of Exchequer, who have 

precedence in motions;—so called from the place 
where he sits. Whishaw,. 


(= The other of the two is called the tubman. 


Post/mirk,n. The mark, or stamp, of a post-oftice 
on a letter, 

Post/miark, v.t. [imp.& p. p. POSTMARKED (pést/- 
miirkt); p. pr. & vb. n. POSTMARKING.] To mark 
with a post-office stamp. 

Post/mas-ter,n. The master ofa post; as, (a.) One 
who has charge of a station for the accommodation 
of travelers ; one who supplies post-horses. (b.) One 
who has charge of a post-office, and the distribution 
and forwarding of mails. 


(=> In Merton College, Oxford, the scholars who are 
supported on the foundation are called postmasters or 
portionists (portionist2). Oxf. Guide. 

Postmaster-general, the chief officer of the post-office 
department. 


Post/me-rid/i-an, a. [Lat. postmeridianus, from 
post, after, and _meridianus, belonging to midday. 
See MERIDIAN. ] 

1. Coming after the sun has passed the meridian ; 
being or belonging to the afternoon ; as, postmeridian 
sleep. Bacon. 

2. Belonging to the after portion of life; late. 

POst/-mill, n. A form of wind-mill 
so constructed that the whole fabric 
rests on a vertical axis firmly fastened 
to the ground, and capable of being 
turned by a lever as the direction of 
the wind varies. 

RPoOst'-mdr'tem, 
After death. 

Post-mortem examination of a body 
(Wed.), an examination made after the 
death of the patient. 





[Lat., after death.] 














Post/-na/tal,a. [Lat. post, after, and 
-natalis, natal.] After birth; as, vost- 
natal infanticide. 

Post/nate, a. [Lat. post, after, and natus, born, 
p. p. of nasci, to be born.] Subsequent. [ Obs. and 
rare. | Bp. Taylor. 

PGst/-nodte, n. (Com.) (a.) A note issued by a bank, 
payable at some future specified time, whence its 
name post-note. (b.) A bank-note, made payable to 
order, and intended to be transmitted to a distant 
place by post. Wharton. Craig. Bouvier, 

POst/-ntip/tial (-ntip’shal), a. Being or happening 


Post-mill. 
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POST-OBIT 


after marriage; as, a post-nuptial settlement on a 


wife. Kent. 
PoOst/-d/bit, n. [Lat. post, after, and obitus, death. 
See OBIT.] 


1. (Zaw.) A bond, in which the obligor, in con- 
sideration of having received a certain sum of 
money, binds himself to pay a larger sum, on un- 
usual interest, on the death of some specified in- 
dividual from whom he has expectations. Bowvier, 

2. (Med.) The same as POST-MORTEM. 

PGst/-df/fi¢ce,n. 1. An office, under governmental 
superintendence, where letters are received and 
distributed; a place appointed for attending to all 
business connected with the mail. . 

2. The governmental system for forwarding mail- 
matter. 

Post-office order, an order for money given by a post- 
master on any desired post-office. 

P6st-6rb/it-al,n. [Lat. post, behind, and orbitus, 
orbit, q. v.] (Anat.) A certain bone of the skull, 
See SKULL. 

Post/-paid, a. 
ter. 

Podst-pine/, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. POSTPONED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. POSTPONING.] [Lat. postponere, postpost- 
tum, from post, after, and ponere, to place, put; It. 
posporre, Sp. posponer. | 

1. To defer to a future or later time; to put off; 
to delay; as, to postpone the consideration of a bill 
or question to the afternoon, or to the following 


Having the postage paid, as a let- 


ay. 
3. To set below something else in value or impor- 
tance. 
All other considerations should give way and be Lab te 
to this. ocke. 
Syn.— To adjourn; defer; delay; procrastinate; re- 
tard; hinder. See ADJOURN. 

Post-pone/ment, n. The act of postponing or de- 
ferring to a future time; temporary delay of busi- 
ness. 

Post-pon/ence, n. 
of postponere. See supra.) Dislike. 

Post-pon/er, n. One who postpones. 

Post-pose’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. POSTPOSED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. POSTPOSING.] [Lat. post, after, and ponere, 
to place.] To place after; to postpone. [Obs.]| 

In the solemn vow and protestation the defense of the king’s 
person and authority is put first, which, in this covenant, is 
postposed to the privileges of Parliament. Fuller. 

Pdst/po-si/tiom (-zish/un), n. [Fr. postposition, 
Sp. posposicion, It. posposizione. See POSTPONE.] 

1. The state of being put back, or out of the regu- 
lar place. Mede. 
2. (Gram.) A word or particle placed after, or at 
the end of, a word; — distinguished from preposi- 
tion. MM, Miller. 

Post-p6s/i-tive, a. [See PosTPONE.] Placed after 
-something else, as a word, 

Post/-pran/’di-al, a. [Lat. post, after, and pran- 
dium, dinner.] Occurring subsequent to dinner; 
after-dinner. Bulwer, 

POst/-re-modte’, a, More remote in subsequent time 


From Lat. postponens, p. pr. 
l [ Obs. ] 


or order. Darwin. 
Post/-rodad, )n. A road oyer which the mail is 
Post/-route, carried. 


BP ost-sce!ni-tum, n. ([Lat., from post, after, be- 
hind, and scena, a scene; Sp. postcenio, poscenio.] 
The back part of the stage. 

Post/seript,n. [From Lat. post, after, and scrip- 
tum, written, p. p. of scribere, to write, postscri- 
bere, to write after, to add in writing; Fr. postcrip- 
tum, poscrit, It. postscritto, poscritto, postscripta, 
postscritta, poscritta.| A paragraph added to a 
letter after itis concluded and signed by the writer ; 
or any addition made to a book or composition af- 
ter it had been supposed to be finished, containing 
something omitted, or something new occurring to 
the writer. 

Post/seript-ed, a, Added in a postscript. [ Rare.] 

J, Q. Adams. 

PoOst/-tér'tia-ry, a. [Lat. post, after, and tertia- 
rius, tertiary.] (Geol.) The period following the 
tertiary; pleistocene; quaternary. Dana. 

Post/-town, n. 1. A town in which a post-office 
is established by law. 

2. A town in which post-horses are kept. 

Poést/Wlant, n. [Fr. postulant, It. & Sp. postulante, 
from Lat. postulans, p. pr. of postulare. See in- 
fra.) One who makes a request or demand; hence, 
a candidate. 

Post/a-late, n. ([Lat. postulatum, It. postulato, 
Sp. postulado, Fr. postulat. See infra.] 

1. A position or supposition assumed without 
proof, or one which is considered as self-evident, or 
too plain to require illustration; a truth to which 
assent may be demanded or challenged, without 
argument or evidence. 

2. (Geom.) The enunciation of a self-evident 
problem, in distinction from an axiom, which is 
the enunciation of a self-evident theorem. 

Math. Dict. 


The distinction between a postulate and an axiom lies in 
this, —that the latter is admitted to be self-evident, while the 
former may be agreed upon between two reasoners, and admit- 
ted by both, but not as a proposition which it would be impos- 
sible to deny. Eng. Cyc. 


Podst/i-late,v.t. [imp. & p.p. POSTULATED ; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. POSTULATING.] [Lat. postulare, postula- 
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tum, to demand, from poscere, to ask for urgently ; 
It. postulare, Sp. & Pr. postular, Fr. postuler. 

1. To beg or assume without proof. [are. 

2. To take without positive consent; to assume. 

The Byzantine emperors appear to have exercised, or at 
least to have postulated, a sort of paramount supremacy over 
this nation. Tooke. 

3. To require by entreaty; to invite earnestly; to 
solicit. Burnet. 

Pést/G-la’tion, n. [Lat. postulatio, Fr. postula- 

tion, Sp. postulacion, It. postulazione. ] 

1. The act of postulating ; gratuitous assump- 
tion, Hate. 

2. Supplication; intercession; solicitation; also, 


suit; cause. Pearson. Burnet. 
Post/ii-la-to-ry,a. [Lat. postulatorius.] Assum- 
ing or assumed without proof. Browne. 


Pést't-la'’tum,n. (Lat. See PosTuLaTE, n.] A 
postulate. Addison. 

Post/ti-mois, a. See Post- 
HuMOUS.] Posthumous, 

Post/iir-al (pist/yur-al), a. Pertaining to posture, 

Pést/ire (post/yur, 53),n. [Fr. posture, It. & Sp. 
postura, positura, Lat. positura, from ponere, po- 
situm, to place.] 

1. (Fine Arts.) The situation of a figure with re- 
gard to the eye, and of the several principal mem- 
bers with regard to each other, by which action is 
expressed; attitude. 

(0 Postures should be accommodated to the charac- 
ter of the figure, and the posture of each member to its 
office. Postwres are natural or artificial. Natural pos- 
tures are such as our ordinary actions and the occasions 
of life lead us to exhibit. Artificial postures are such as 
are assumed or learned for particular purposes, or in 
pear occupations, as in dancing, fencing, and the 

e. 

2. Especially, the situation or disposition of the 
several parts of the body with respect to each other, 
or with respect to a particular purpose, 

He casts 

His eyes against the moon in most strange postures. Shak. 

The posture of a poetic figure is a description of the heroes 
in the performance of such or such an action. Dryden. 

3. Hence, state or condition, whether of external 
circumstances, or of internal feeling and will; dis- 
position; mood; as, a posture of defense. 

The several postures of his devout soul, in all conditions of 
life, are displayed with great simplicity. Aiterbury. 

Syn. — Attitude; position. See ArriTuDE. 

Pdst/iire, v.t. [imp. & p. p. POSTURED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. POSTURING.] To place ina particular man- 
ner; to dispose the parts of, with reference to a par- 
ticular purpose, 

He was raw with posturing himself according to the direc- 


[Lat. postwmus, last. 
[Rare.] 


tion of the chirurgeons. Brook. 
Poést/iire-mas/ter, m. One who teaches or prac- 
tices artificial postures of the body. Spectator. 


Po’sy, 7. [Contracted from poesy, q. v.] 
1. A poetical sentence, or a sententious maxim; 
a motto; averse; a legend or inscription. ‘'The 
posy of a ring.” Shak. ‘‘Scarcely wider than the 
posy of a ring.” De Quincey. 
There was also a superscription, or posy, written on the top 
of the cross ... ‘* This is the King of the Jews.” 
Udal, Luke xxiii. 88. 
2. Especially, a motto or verse sent with a bunch 
of flowers; hence, a nosegay; a bouquet; hence, 
also, a single flower, especially when beautiful 
or selected for ornament, ‘A bridegroom’s po- 
sies.” Spenser. 
We make a difference between suffering thistles to grow 
among us, and wearing them {or posies. Swift. 
POdt,n. [L. Ger. pott, putt, D. pot, Dan. potte, Sw. 
potta, Icel. pottr, potta, Fr. & Pr. pot, Sp. & Pg. 
pote, W. pot, Armor. pod, Gael, poit, Ir. pota, po- 
tadh, puite. | 
1. A large metallic or earthen vessel, appropriated 
to any of a great variety of uses, as for boiling meat 
or vegetables, for holding liquors, for plants, and 
the like. 
2. A cup, as for holding liquors; a mug. 
3. The quantity contained in a pot; as, a pot of 
ale. 
He carries her into a public house to give her a pot and a 
cake. e Foe. 
4. A sort of paper, in small-sized sheets. [Writ- 
ten also pott.] 
To go to pot, to be destroyed, ruined, wasted, or ex- 
pended. [Colloq.] 


Pdt, v.t. [imp. & p.p. POTTED; p.pr. & vb. n. POT- 
TING.] To place or inclose in pots; as, (a.) To 
preserve seasoned. ‘Potted fowl and fish.” Dry- 
den. (b.) To set out or cover in pots; as, potted 
plants or bulbs. Mortimer. (c.) To drain; as, to 
pot sugar, by taking it from the cooler, and placing 
it in hogsheads, &c., having perforated heads, 
through which the molasses drains off, Hdwards. 

PSt,v.i. To tipple; to drink. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

P0/ta-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. potable, It. potabile, Lat. 
potabilis, from potare, to drink.] Fit to be drunk; 
drinkable. ‘‘ Water fresh and potable.” Bacon. 

P0/ta-ble,n. Something that may be drank; a bey- 
erage, Phillips. 

Po/ta-ble-mess, n., The quality of being drink- 
able. 


Pdt/ase,n. See POoTTAGE, 








POTENTACY 


Pdt/a-ger, n. [Fr., from potage, sou orridge, 

See eee ye A porringer. Obs. Bef Gran 

Po-tag’/ro,n. <A kind of pickle imported from the 
‘West Indies. King. 

PGt/ale, n. The refuse from a grain distillery, used 
to fatten swine. 

Pdt/amdg/ra-phy, n. [Gr. rorapés, river, and 
ypapecy, to describe.] An account of rivers; pota- 
mology. 

Podt/a-mbVo-Zy,n.. [Gr. rorapds, river, and déyos, 
discourse.] The science or scientific treatment of 
rivers; potamography. 

Po’tang¢e, n. (Watch-making.) The stud in which 
the lower pivot of the verge is placed. 

Po-tir’go,n. The same as POTAGRO. 

Pot/ash, n. [From Eng. pot and ash, pl. ashes; D. 
potasch, Ger. pottasche, Dan. potaske, Sw. pottaska 
Fr. potasse, It. & L. Lat. potassa, Sp. potasa. 
(Chem.) A powerful alkali, the protoxide of potas- 
sium; potassa. 

(2 The name is very often applied, in popular lan- 
guage, to the substance in an impure state, as obtained 
from wood ashes by leaching. 

Po-tas/sa,n. (Chem.) Pure potash, or protoxide of 
potassium. 

Po-tas/si-tim (Synop., §130),. (Chem.) A bluish- 
white, lustrous metal, having a strong affinity for 
oxygen, with which it forms potassa. It has an 
atomic weight of 39, and is lighter than water. 

Po/tate, a. Potable. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Po-ta/tion, n. [Lat. potatio, from potare, to drink; 
O. Fr. potation. 

1. A drinking or drinking-bout. 

2. A draught. ' 

3. A species of drink. 

Po-ta/to, n.; pl. PO-TA/TOES. [Fr. patate, batate, 
It. patata, Sp. patata, batata, Pg. batata, Peruy. 
papa, pagny, Braz. openanc.] (ot.) A plant (So- 
lanum tuberosum), and its esculent, farinaceous tu- 
ber, largely used for food, and in various farina- 
ceous preparations, Itis a native of South Amer- 
ica, 

Sweet potato, a climbing plant (Batatas edulis [Con- 
volvulus batatas of Linneus]), allied to the morning- 
glory. Its farinaceous tubers haye a sweetish taste, and 
are used, when cooked, for food. It is a native of the 
Malayan peninsula, but is cultivated extensively in other 
warm regions, as the shores of the Mediterranean, and in 
the Southern and Middle United States. — Wild potato, a 
vine (Jpomea pondurata) having a pale, purplish flower 
and an enormous root. It is common, in sandy places, 
in the United States. 

Potato-fly (Entom.), a beetle of several species infest- 
ing the potato vine. The Cantharis vittata, which is of 
a yellowish-red above, barred with black, and the C. 
atrata, which is wholly black, are common species. They 
are allied to the Spanish-fly, and are sometimes used for 
it in the United States. — Potato-rot, a disease of the tu- 
bers of the potato.— Potato-worm (Entom.), a large 
green caterpillar with a horn at its tail, found on potatoe - 
vines in the United States. It develops into the Sphinx 
quinguemaculatus. 

PO/ta-to/ry, a. [Lat. potatorius, from potare, to 
drink.] Pertaining to drinking; as, potatory power. 

POt/-bél/lied, a. Having a prominent belly. 

PO6t/-bél/ly, n. A protuberant belly. 

Pdt/-boy, n. A boy who carries pots of ale; a 
menial in a public house. 

Pdtch, v. 7. [See Poacu.] [Fr. 
poke.| To thrust; to push. [ Obs. 

I'll potch at him some way. 

Pdtch, v.t. To poach; to boil slightly. [Obs.] 

P6t/-eom-pan/ion, n. Anassociate or companion 
in drinking; applied generally to hard drinkers. 

Podt/e-ca-ry, n. The same as PornEecary. [Obs.] 

Po-teen’,n. [Cf. Iv. potaim, poitim, I drink, poitin 
asmall pot.] Irish whisky. [Written also potteen.} 

PO'te-lot, x. [Fr. potelot, D. potlood, Ger. pottloth, 
black-lead.] (Chem.) The sulphuret of molybde- 
num, Fourcroy, Trans. 

Po/’tencge, n. [Fr. potence; L. Lat. potentia, a 
staff, crutch, from. Lat. potentia, might, force, 
power. See infra.] 

1. (Her.) A cross whose ends resemble the head 
of a crutch; — called also cross-potence. 

2. The same as POTENCY. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Po/ten-¢cy, n. [Lat. potentia, from potens ; Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. potencia, It. potenzia, potenza, See infra.) 
The state of being potent; power. 

Now arriving 
At place of potency and sway o’ th’ state. Shak. 

Po/tent, a. [Lat. potens, p. pr. of posse, to be able, 
to have power, from potis, able, capable, and esse, 
to be ; It. & Sp. potente.]} 

1. Physically strong; forcible; powerful; eflica- 
cious; as, a potent medicine. 

Moses once more his potent rod extends. Milton. 

2. Having great authority control, or dominion ; 
as, a potent prince. Shak. 

3. Powerful, ina moral sense; having great in- 
fluence; as, potent interest; a potent argument. 
“Liberty of religion, that most potent of all the 
elements of freedom.” I. Taylor. 

Syn.— Powerful; mighty; puissant; strong; able; 
efficient; forcible; efficacious; cogent; influential. 

Po’tent, n. [Obs.] 1. A prince; apotentate. Shak. 

2. A walking-staff or crutch, Chaucer. 

PO’/tent-a-¢y,n. [Seeinfra.] Sovereignty. [ Obs.] 


poate Eng. to 


Shak. 
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POTENTATE 


P3d/tent-ate, n. [L. Lat. potentatus, p. p. of poten- 
tare, to exercise power; It. potentato, Sp. poten- 
tado, Fr. potentat. See PoTEent.] One who is 
potent; a person who possesses great power or 
sway; aprince; a sovereign; an emperor, king, or 
monarch. 

Exalting him not only above earthly princes and potentates, 
but above the highest of the celestial hierarchy. Boyle. 

Po-tén’tial, a. [It. potenziale, Sp. & Pr. potencial, 
Fr. potentiel. See PoTENcy.] “ 

1. Being potent; having latent power; endowed 
with energy adequate to a result; eflicacious, [ Obs.] 

A voice potential, 
As double as the duke’s, Shak. 

2. Existing in possibility, not in act. 
This potential and imaginary materia prima can not exist 
without form, Raleigh. 
Potential existence means merely that the thing may be at 
some time; actual existence, that it nowis. Sir W. Hamilton. 
Potential cautery (Surg.), the destruction of vitality, 
and formation of an eschar by a caustic substance which 
does not act immediately on application, as does the 
actual cautery by means of the red-hot iron. — Potential 
mode (Gram.), that form of the verb which is used to ex- 
press the power, possibility, liberty, or necessity of an 

action or of being; as, I may go; he can write. 

Po-tén’tial, n. Any thing that may be possible; a 
possibility. Bacon. 

Po-tén/ti-al/i-ty (-shy-il/i-t¥, 95), 2. The state of 
being potential; possibility; not actuality. Bentley. 

Po-tén’tial-ly, adv. In a potential or possible 
manner; in possibility; not in act; not positively. 

This duration of human souls is only potentially infinite. 
entley. 

Po-tén/ti-ate (-shi-at), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. POTEN- 

TIATED; p. pr. & vb. nN. POTENTIATING.] To ren- 

der active or potent. ‘‘Substantiated and succes- 

sively potentiated by an especial divine grace.” 


Coleridge. 

i adv. With great force or energy; pow- 
erfully. 

S You are potently opposed. Shak. 


Po’tent-mess, n. Powerfulness; strength; might. 
PoO’test-ate, n. <A chief magistrate; a potentate. 
[Obs. and rare.] : Wycliffe. 
Po -tés'ta-tive, a. [Lat. potestativus, from potestas, 
ability, power, from posse, to be able, to have 
power; Fr. potestatif. See Porrent.] Authorita- 
tive. [Obs. and rare.] Pearson. 
Pdt/giin,n. 1. A popgun. [0bs.] Swift. 
2. Ashort, wide cannon, formed like a pot.[ Obs. ] 

“ Pwelve potguns of brass.” Hakluyt. 

Pdt/-haing’er, n. A pot-hook. 

Pdth/’e-ea-ry, n. [Corrupted from apothecary, q.v.] 
One who keeps a shop, especially a shop for the 
sale of drugs; an apothecary. [0ds.] 

Po-theen/,n. The same as POTEEN. 

Podth/er (Synop., § 130), n. [Written also potter, 
pudder, and bother.] [Perhaps from O. D. poeder, 
or Fr. poudre, dust; but cf. also Lr. buaidhreadh, 
vexation, trouble, bwaidhrim, I vex, disturb. See 
PowvDeER.] Bustle; confusion; tumult; flutter, 

The wind 
Coming on with a terrible pother. Wordsworth. 

PdSth/er, v. i. To make a blustering, ineffectual 
effort; to make a stir. 

Podth’er, v.t. [imp. & p. p. POTHERED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. POTHERING.] To harass and perplex; to 

uzzle. Locke. 

PObt/-hérb (-@rb), n. Any herb fitted for the table; 
an herb used in cooking for food. 

P6bt/-hoOle, n. A circular hole formed in the rocky 
beds of rivers by the grinding action of stones 
whirled round by the water in what was at first a 
natural depression of the rock. Dana. 

POt’-hook, n. 1. A hook on which pots and kettles 

— are hung over the fire. 
2. A letter or character like a pot-hook ; ascrawled 
lotter. 
I have often wished for some person as well skilled as you 
in these old pot-hooks to tell me their meaning. W. Scott. 
PSt/-house, n. An ale-house. Warton. 
PoO’ti-gho-ma/ni-a, )n. [Fr. potiche, a porcelain 
vase, and manie, Gr. pavia, 
mania.] The art or process of coating the inside of 
glass vessels with engravings or paintings, so as to 
give them the appearance of painted ware. 
Po’tion, n. [Lat. potio, from potare, to drink; Fr. 
potion, Sp. pocion, It. pozione.] A draught; 
usually, a liquid medicine; a dose. 
Drink off this potion. Shak. 
POt/-lid,n. The lidor cover of apot. Derham. 


Pot-lid valve, a kind of bucket-valve, consisting of a 
circular plate with an eye in the center, through which 
the piston-rod passes freely. 

es eat n. What may chance to be provided for 
inner. 
Pdt/-man, n.; pl. POT/-MEN. A pot-companion. 
Pdt!/-mét/al, n. 1. The metal from which iron pots 
are made, different from common pig iron. 

2. An alloy of copper with lead used for making 
large vessels for various purposes in the arts. Ure, 

Pdt/-pie, n. A dish composed of dough and meat 
boiled together, 

Pdt!/=-plint,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Lecy- 
this ;— so called from its large, woody fruit, which 
opens by a lid like that of a jar. Simmonds. 
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Pdt/-piéce, n. The same as PoTt-Gun. 

Pot-pouwrri (p0/poor-ee’), n. [Fr., from pot, pot, 
and pourrir, to rot, to boil very much, Lat. pu- 
trere.]| A medley or mixture; as, (a.) A ragout 
composed of different sorts of meats, vegetables, 
&c., seasoned and cooked together. (b.) A vase 
or packet of odoriferous flower leaves, used to per- 
fume a room. (c.) A piece of music made up of 
different airs strung together; a medley. (d.) A 
literary production, made up of parts brought 
together without order, or bond of connection, 


POt/shiird, mn. A potsherd. [Obs.] 


Pdt/share, 

POt/shérd, n. [Eng. pot and sherd or shard, q. v.] 
A piece or fragment of a broken pot. 

Pdt/-stone, n. (Min.) A variety of steatite, some- 
times manufactured into culinary vessels. 

Pdt/-sure (-shyr), a. Having drunk enough to make 
one sure of being right; confident. [Obs.] 

Pdtt, n. See Por, 4. 

Pot/tage, n. [Fr. potage, from pot; Sp. potage, 
Pg. potagem, It. potaggio. See Por.] A species of 
food made of meat boiled to softness in water, usu- 
ally with some vegetables or sweet herbs; a thick 
soup. [Written also potage.] 

PO6t/tain, n. Old pot-metal. [Obs.] Folland. 

Pot-teen’, n. The same as POTEEN. 

POdt/ter, n. 1. One whose occupation is to make 
earthen vessels. 

2. One who hawks crockery or earthen-ware. 
{[Prov. Eng.] De Quincey. 
Potter's clay, a variety of clay used by potters. 

Pdt/ter, v.i. [imp. & p. p. POTTERED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. POTTERING.| To occupy one’s self in a trifling 
or inefficient manner; to labor idly or with little 
energy or effect; to trifle; to pudder; — often pro- 
nounced putter in the United States. 

Pdt/ter, v. ¢. To poke; to push; to disturb; to 
pother. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

P6t/tern Ore. A species of ore, which, from its 
aptness to vitrify like the glazing of potter’s wares, 
the miners call by this name. Boyle. 

POt’ter-y, n. er poterie, from pot. See Por. 

1. The vessels or ware made by potters; earthen- 
ware, glazed and baked. 

2. The place where earthen vessels are manu- 
factured. 
Pdt/ting, n. 
tippling. 

2. A placing or preserving in a pot. 
3. The process of putting sugar in casks for 
draining. [ West Indies.] Edwards. 

PSt/tle, n. [Dim. of pot, q.v. Cf. W. potel, a bot- 
tle, and Eng. bottle.] 

1. A liquid measure of four pints. 

2. A vessel; apotortankard, ‘A dry pottle of 
sack before him.” W. Scott. 

3. A vessel or small basket for holding fruit. 


He had a paper bag under each arm, and a pottle of straw- 


[From pot.] 1. The act of drinking; 


berries in one hand. Dickens. 
Pdt/tle-draught (-draft), m. The taking a pottle 
of liquor at one draught. [Zng.] Halliwell. 


Pdt/a-lent, a. ([Lat. potulentus, from potus, a 
drinking, drink, from potare, to drink.] 

1. Nearly drunk; rather tipsy. 

2. Fit to drink; potable; drinkable. 

PG6t/-val/iant (-vil/yant), @. Courageous over the 
cup; heated to valor by strong drink. 
POt/-waller (-w6l/ler), n. A pot-walloper. 
Addison. 
PSt’-wal/lop-er (-w5l/lop-), 2. 

1. A voter in certain boroughs in England, where 
all who boil (wallop) a pot are entitled to vote. 

2. One who cleans a pot; ascullion. Sartlett. 

Pdt’-wal/lop-ing (-w6l/lop-), a Of, or relating 
to, a pot-walloper. 

Pouch, n. [Fr. poche, a pocket, pouch, bag, from 
A-S. poca, poha, pocca. See POKE.] 

1. A small bag; usually, a leathern bag; as, a 
pouch for money, or for provisions; a shot pouch, 
and the like. 

2. That which is shaped like or used as a pouch; 
as, (a.) A protuberant belly ; —s8o called in contempt 
or ridicule. (b.) The bag or sack of a bird, as that 
of the pelican; also, the crop of a bird. (c.) (Med.) 
A cyst or sac containing watery fluid. Sharp. (d.) 
(Bot.) A silicle, or short pod, as of some plants. 
Gray. (e.) Amembranous sack in which the young 
of marsupials are carried; as, the pouch of the opos- 
sum and kangaroo. 

Pouch, v.¢. [imp. &p.p.POUCHED (poucht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. POUCHING. ] 
1. To pocket; to save. 


I will pouch up no such affront. W. Scott. 
2. To swallow; — said of fowls. Derham. 
3. To pout. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 


Pouched (poucht), a. Having a pouch; furnished 
with a pouch for the young, as the opossum. 

Pou/’chet-bdx, n. See POUNCET-BOX. WW. Scott. 

Pouch/-mouth, n. A mouth with blubbered or 
swollen lips. . 

Pouch’-mouthed, a. Blubber-lipped. [Obs.] 

Pou-¢hing’! (poo-shing’), n. A kind of black tea. 

Pou-drétte’ (poo-drét’), n. [Fr., dim. of poudre, 
dust, powder, q. - A manure made from the 
contents of privies, dried and mixed with charcoal, 
gypsum, &c. 








POUND 


[Cf. PotepAvy.] A sort of sail- 


Podul/da-vis, n. 
Ainsworth. 


cloth. [Obs.] 

Poul/dron, 7. See PowLpRoON. 

Paqule (pool), x. See Poon. 

Poulp (poolp) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. poulpe, 
rom Lat. pulpa, the fleshy part of animal bodies and 
fruits.) _(Zodl.) An eight-footed dibranchiate ce- 
phalopod, of the genus Octopus (O. vulgaris), 
nearly allied to the sepia, or common cuttle-fish, 
and having no snell; also, the soft part of those 
species which have shells. 

Poult, ». [Contracted from Fr. poulet, dim. of 
poule, hen, fowl, Lat. pullus, young of any animal. } 


A young chicken, partridge, &c. [Mare.] King. 
Poult/er, n. One who had charge of poultry; a 
poulterer, [Obs.] Shak. 


Poult/er-er, n. [Norm. Fr. poltaire, polter, poul- 
ter, polentier. See supra.] 

1. One who deals or trades in poultry. 

2. An officer of the king’s household who had the 
charge of the poultry. [#ng.] [Obs.] 

Poul/ti¢e (20), n. [Lat. puls, pultis, a thick pap, 
Gr. 76AT0s.] A soft composition of various mate- 
rials, as meal, bran, or a mucilaginous substance, to 
be applied to sores, inflamed parts of the body, and 
the like; a cataplasm. 

Poul’ti¢ce, v.t. [imp. & p. p. POULTICED (pol’tist) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. POULTICING.] To cover with a poul- 
tice; to dress with a poultice. 

Poul’tive,n. A poultice. [Obs.] Sir W. Temple. 

Poult/ry (20), n. [From poult, q. v.] Domestic 
fowls which are propagated and fed for the table, 
and for their eggs, feathers, &c., such as cocks and 
hens, capons, turkeys, ducks, and geese. 

Poult/ry-yiird, n. A yard or place where fowls 
are confined, bred, or fattened. 

Pounge, 7. [Fr. ponce, pumice, pounce, from Lat. 
pumex, pumicis; Sp. ponce, pomez, Pg. pomez, It. 
pomice. See PuMICE.] 

1. A fine powder used to prevent ink from spread- 
ing on paper, as sandarac pulverized. 

2. Charcoal dust, or some other colored powdered 
substance, inclosed in an open stuff, as muslin, to 
be passed over holes pricked in the work, to mark 
the lines or designs on a paper underneath. 

(=~ This kind of pounce is used by embroiderers to 
transfer their patterns upon their stuffs, also by lace- 
makers, and sometimes by engravers. It is also used in 
varnishing, 

3. A hole stamped or worked in cloth for orna- 
mentation; a pouncing. [Obs.] 

Pounge, v.t. [imp. & p. p. POUNCED (pounst); p. 
pr. & vb.n. POUNCING.| ‘To sprinkle or rub with 
pounce; as, to pounce paper for writing on; to 
pounce a pattern. 

Pounge, n. [Norm. Fr. ponce, hand, from Lat. 
pugnus, a fist.] The claw or talon of a bird of prey. 

Winged ministers of vengeance who carry your bolts in 
their pounces to the remotest verge of the sea. Burke. 

Pounce, v. t. [imp. & p. p. POUNCED (pounst); p. 
pr. & vb. n. POUNCING. | 

1. To prick, as with a claw or talon. [0Obs.] 

Now pounce him lightly, 
And as he roars and rages, let’s go deeper. J. Fletcher. 

2. To pierce with a sharp instrument; to perfo- 
rate; to stamp holes in by way of ornament; to 
punch. ‘A short coat garded and pounced after 
the galiarde fashion.” Sir T. Elyot. 

Pounge, v. i. To tall suddenly; to fall and seize 
with the claws ; — with on or wpon; as, a rapacious 
bird pownces upon a chicken. 

Derision is never so agonizing as when it pounces on the 


wanderings of misguided sensibility. Jeffrey. 
Pounge/-bdx, n. A small box with a perforated 
lid, used for sprinkling pounce on paper. Shak. 


Pounged (pounst), a. 1. Furnished with claws or 
talons; as, the pounced young of the eagle. Thomson. 
2. Ornamented with a continuous series of dots. 
“ Gilt bowls pounced and pierced.” Holinshed. 
Poun/¢et-b6x, n. [Written also pouchet-bor.} 
[Fr. poncette, from poncer, to pounce.] A small 
box with perforations on the top, to hold perfume 
for smelling. Shak. 
Poun’¢ing, . A hole stamped or worked in cloth 
by way of ornament. ‘ Fashions conferred about, 
pouncings and paintings.” Beau. § Fl. 
Pound, n. [A-S., Goth., Icel., Dan., & Sw. pund, 
D. pond, O. H. Ger. phunt, N. H. Ger. pfund, Lat. 
pondo, allied to pondus, a weight, from pendere, to 
weigh. ] 

1. A certain specified weight; especially, a legal 
standard consisting of an established number of 
ounces; as the pound avoirdupois, which is divided 
into 16 ounces, and the pound troy, which is di- 
vided into 12 ounces. 144 pownds avoirdupois are 
equal to 175 pownds troy weight. 

2. A British denomination of money of account, 

“equivalent to 20 shillings sterling, and equal in 
value to about $4.84. There is no coin known by 
this name, but the gold sovereign is of the same 
value. 

The pound sterling was in Saxon times, about A. D. 671,a 
pound troy of silver, and a shilling was its twentieth part; 
consequently the latter was three times as large as it is at 
present. Peacham. 

Pound-foolish, careless as to the expenditure of large 
sums. See PENNY-WISE. 

Pound, n. [A-8. pind, a pound, fold, from pyndan, 
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POUND 


to shut up, confine.] An inclosure, erected by 
authority, in which cattle or other beasts are con- 
fined when taken in trespassing, or going at large 
in violation of law; a pinfold. 
Pound covert, a pound that is close or covered over, as 
a stable or other building. — Pound overt, one that is 
open overhead. Burriil. 

Pound, v.t. [A-8. pyndan. See supra.] To con- 
fine in a pound, or place of public restraint; to im- 
pound. ‘To liken it to the exploit of that gallant 
man who thought to pound up the crows by shut- 
ting his park gate.” Milton. 

Pound, v.t. [imp. & p. p. POUNDED; p. pr. & vb. 
Nn. POUNDING.] [A-S. punian, to bruise.] 

1. To beat or strike with some heavy instrument, 
and with repeated blows, so as to make an impres- 
sion. 

With cruel blows she pounds her blubbered cheeks. Dryden. 

2. To comminute and pulverize by beating; to 
bruise or break into fine parts by a heavy instru- 
ment; as, to pownd spice or salt. 

Loud strokes with pounding spice the fabricrend. Garth. 

Pound/age,n. [From pound.] 

1. A sum deducted from a pound, or a certain 
sum paid for each pound. Swift. 

2. A subsidy of 12 pence in the pound, formerly 
granted to the crown on all goods exported or im- 
ported, and if by aliens, more. [Hng.] Blackstone. 

Grants of tonnage and poundage were still in reserve, and 
they were the main reserve of the crown. Palfrey. 

3. (Law.) The sum allowed to a sheriff or other 
officer upon the amount made by virtue of an exe- 
cution; — estimated in England, and formerly in 
the United States, at so much on the pound. 

Burrill. Bouvier. 

Pound/age, v.t. To collect, as poundage. ‘‘ The 

custom-house of certain publicans that have the 

tonnaging and poundaging of all free-spoken 


truth.” Milton. 
Pound/age, n. <A charge for impounding stray 
cattle. Simmonds. 


Pound/-bréach, n. The breaking of a public 
pound for releasing beasts confined in it. Blackstone. 
Pound/-eake, n. A kind of rich, sweet cake; — 
so called from the ingredients used in making it 
being used by pounds, or in equal quantities, as it 
were, pound for pound. 
Pound/er, 7. 1. One who, or that which, pounds. 
2. An instrument used for pounding; a pestle. 
3. A person or thing denominated from a certain 
number of pounds; as, a cannon is called a twelve- 
pounder ; a person of ten pounds annual income is 


called a ten-pownder. Johnson. 
4. A large, heavy pear. Dryden. 
Unlike are bergamots and pounder pears. Dryden, 


Pound/-keep/er, 7, 
pound. 

Pound/-rate, n. <A rate or proportion estimated 
at a certain amount for each pound. 

Poup’e-ton,n. [Fr. poupée, a doll, from Lat. pupa, 
a girl, damsel, doll, puppet.] A puppet, or little 
baby. [Obs.] Palsgrave. 

Pou’pies, n. pl. [Corrupted from Fr. poupiettes.] 
(Cookery.) A mess of victuals made of veal steaks 
and slices of bacon. Bailey. 

Pour, v.t. [imp. & p. p. POURED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
POURING.] [O. Eng. powere, Scot. pere. Cf. W. 
bwrw, to cast, throw, shed.] 

1. To cause to flow, as a liquid, in a stream, 
either out of a vessel or into it; — followed by out, 
Srom, in, into, against, on, upon, under, &e.; as, to 
pour water from a pail, or out of a pail; to pour 
wine into a decanter. 

Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth 
With such a full and unwithdrawing hand? Milton. 

2. To send forth in a flowing or profuse manner; 
to emit. 

London doth pour out her citizens. Shak. 

3. To give vent to, as strong feeling; to utter. 

I... have poured out my soul before the Lord. 1 Sam. i.15. 

4. To throw in profusion or with overwhelming 
force. 

I will shortly pour out my fury upon thee. Zzek. vii. 3. 
t®~ Formerly, by many speakers, pronounced power ; 
by others, poor. 

Pour, v.i. To issue forth in a stream, or continued 
succession of parts; to move or rush, as a current; 
to move impetuously, like a swift-running stream; 
to flow. 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 

Pour’er, n. One that pours. 

Pour’fil, n. The same as PROFILE. [Obs.] Holland. 

Pour’lieti, n. See PurRLIEv. 

Pour-pir’ty, n. [Fr. pour, for, and parti, part, 
party.] (ZLaw.) A division; a divided share. 

To make pourparty, to divide lands which were held 
undivided previously. 

Pour’point, n. [Fr. as if point pour point, point 
for point. Cf. COUNTERPANE.] A quilted doublet 
worn by soldiers and civilians in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries; a gambeson. Fairholt. 

Pour-prést/ire, n. [O.Fr. pourprendre, to seize, 

- surround, pourprisure, an inclosure.] (Law.) A 
wrongful inclosure of, or encroachment on, an- 
other’s property. See PURPRESTURE. Cowell. 


One who has the care of a 


Byron, 
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Pofir/sui-vant, n. The same as PURSUIVANT. 
Pour-tray’, v.t. The same as PORTRAY. 
Pour-vey’an¢e, n. The same as PURVEYANCE. 


Pousse(pows),”. [Corrupted from pulse.] Pulse; 
pease. [Obs. - Spenser. 
Pout, n. 1. (Jchth.) (a.) A sea-fish, of the cod kind, 


about a foot in length;—called also the whiting 
pout. It has the power of inflating a membrane 
which covers the eyes and neighboring parts of 
the head. Partington. Yarrell. (b.) An American 
fish of the genus Pimelodus (P. cattus); catfish; 
horned-pout; bullhead, 
2. A species of bird. 
3. A fit of sullenness. 
Pout, v.i. [imp. & p. p. POUTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

POUTING.] [Fr. bouder, to pout, Proy. Fr. boder, 

to puff up, Armor. mouza, to pout, W. poten, pot- 

ten, what bulges out, a paunch, belly.] 

1. To thrust out the lips, as in sullenness, con- 
tempt, or displeasure; hence, to look sullen. 

Thou poutest upon thy fortune and thy love. 

2. To protrude. ‘‘Pouting lips.” Dryden. 

Pout (poot),. [Fr. poulet.] The young of some 
birds, as of the grouse kind; a young fowl. [Scot.] 
Pout (poot), v. i. To shoot young birds, as grouse, 

&e. [Scot.] W. Scott. 
Pout/er, n. ([Cf. Eng. pout 

and Ger. puter, turkey.] 

1. One who pouts. 

2. Specifically, a variety of 
the domestic pigeon, with an 
inflated breast. 

Pout/ing, n. Childish sul- 
lenness. 
Pout/ing-ly, adv. Ina pout- 
ing or sullen manner. 
Podv/er-ty, n. [O. Fr. pover- ~ 
te, povrete, poverteit, povre- = 
tet, N. Fr. pauvreté, Pr. 
paubretat, paupretat, O. Sp. 
pobredad, It. poverta, Lat. 
paupertas, from pauper, 
poor, q. v.] 

1. Destitution of property; indigence; want of 
convenient means of subsistence; need. 

The drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty. 

Prov. xxiii. 21, 

2. Any deficiency of resources that are needed or 
desired; especially, a lack of sentiment or words; 
as, poverty of language, &c. 

Syn. —Indigence; penury; beggary ; necessity ; needi- 
ness; need; lack; want; scantiness; sparingness; mea- 
gerness ; jejuneness. —POVERTY, INDIGENCE, PAUPER- 
IsM. Poverty is a relative term: what is poverty to a 
gentleman, would be competence for a day-laborer. Jn- 
digence implies extreme distress, and almost absolute 
destitution. Pauperism denotes entire dependence upon 
ponte charity, and is, therefore, a hopeless and degraded 
state. 


Carew. 


Shak, 





Pouter Pigeon. 


Such madness, as for fear of death to die, 


Is to be poor for fear of poverty. Denham. 
For even that indigence that brings me low 
Makes me myself, and Him above to know. Dryden. 


Pow/der,n. [O.Eng. poudre, poulder, Fr. poudre, 
O. Fr. poldre, puldre, Pr. pols, polvera, podra, 
Sp. polvo, polvora, It. polve, polvere, Lat. pulvis, 
pulveris. | 

1. The fine particles into which any substance is 
ee or ground, or into which it falls by decay; 

ust. 
Grind their bones to powder small. Shak. 

2. Especially, a composition of saltpeter, sul- 
phur, and charcoal, mixed and granulated; gun- 
powder. 

3. A perfumed dust, as pulverized starch, for- 
merly used for dressing the hair. 

Dover's powder. See Dover's POWDER. — James's 
powder, a celebrated antimonial powder, formerly much 
esteemed as a febrifuge. It is a combination of peroxide 
of antimony with phosphate of lime.— Powder of alga- 
roth. See ALGAROTH. 

Pow/der,v.t. [imp. & p. p. POWDERED; p. pr. & 
vb.n2. POWDERING.] [Fr. poudrer, O. Fr. poldrer.] 

1. To reduce to fine particles; to pound, grind, 
or rub into fine particles; to comminute; to pul- 
verize. 

2. To sprinkle with powder, or as with powder; 
as, to powder the hair. 

A circling zone thou seest 
Powdered with stars. Milton. 

3. To sprinkle with salt; to corn, as meat. Bacon. 

Pow/der,v.i. 1. To separate into minute particles ; 
to become like powder; as, some salts powder easily. 

2. To come violently. [ Obs. DP Estrange. 

Pow/der-bdx, n. A box in which powder is kept. 

Pow/der-eirt, n. A cart that carries powder and 
shot for artillery. 

Pow/der-chést, n. 1. A small box, or case, 
charged with powder, old nails, &c., fastened to 
the side of a ship, to be discharged at an enemy 
attempting to board. - 

2. A chest for holding gunpowder on 5 
board a ship. 

Pow/der-flask, n. A flask in which gun- 
powder is carried. 

Pow/der-hoérn, n. <A horn in which gun- 
powder is carried by sportsmen. . 

Pow/der-ing-tib, n. 1. A tub, or vessel, powder- 
in which meat is corned or salted. flask. 





POWER 


2. fica: the place where an infected lecher is 
cured. 

Pow/der-mig/a-zine’, n. A place where gun- 
powder is stored; especially, a place made shot- 
procs for storing gunpowder, in fortified places, or 
in ships. 

How Gere n. Amill in which gunpowder is. 
made, 

Pow/der-mine, n. A cave, or hollow, in which 
gunpowder is placed to be fired at a proper time. 
Pow/der-m6nk’/ey (-mitink’/}),. A boy who car- 
ries cartridges from the magazine to the guns, in 
ships of war. ‘‘A powder-monkey on board an 


armed sloop.” W. Scott. 
Pow/der-room, n. The apartment, in a ship, 
where gunpowder is kept. Waller. 


Pow/der-y, a. 

friable. 

2. Sprinkled with powder; dusty. 

3. Having a resemblance to powder, ‘' The pow- 
dery snow.” Wordsworth. 

Pow/’dike, n. ([Scot. pow, pou, a pool, a watery or 
marshy place, abbreviated from Eng. pool.] A marsh 
or fen dike. i oor Eng.) 

Pow’ler,n. [0. Fr. povoir, poueir, poeir, pooir, for 
podoir, N. Fr. pouvoir, n. & y., Norm. Fr. povaire, 
povare, from Lat. posse, potesse, to be able, to have 
power, from potis, able, capable, and esse, to be; 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. poder, It. potere.] 

1. Ability to act, regarded as latent or inherent; 
the faculty of doing or performing something ; 
capacity for action or performance; capability of 
producing an effect, whether physical or moral; 
might; as, a man of great power; the power of cap- 
illary attraction; money gives power. ‘*One next 
himself in power, and next in crime.” Milton. 

2. Ability, regarded as put forth or exerted; 
strength, force, or energy in action; as, the power 
of steam in moving an engine; the power of truth, 
or of argument, in producing conviction. ‘‘ The 
power of fancy.” Shak. 

3. Capacity of undergoing or suffering; fitness to 
be acted upon; susceptibility; as, great power of 
endurance. 


Power is, therefore, a word which we may use both in an 
active and in a passive signification; and, in psychology, we 
may apply it both to the active faculty and to the passive ca- 
pacity of the mind. Sir W. Hamilton. 


Power, then, is active and passive; faculty is active power 
or capacity; capacity is*passive power. Sir W. Hamilton. 
4. The exercise of a faculty; the employment of 
strength; the exercise of any kind of control; in- 
fluence; dominion; sway; command; government; 
as, power is often tyrannical. 
Power is no blessing in itself but when it is employed to 
protect the innocent. Swift. 
5. The agent exercising an ability to act; an indi- 
vidual; an institution, or government, which exer- 
cises control; one who is invested with authority ; 
as, the great powers of Europe; hence, often, a su- 
perhuman agent; a spirit; a divinity. 
I, through the ample air in triumph high, 
Shall lead hell captive, mauger hell, and show 
The powers of darkness bound. Milton. 
6. Hence, also, a military or naval force; an army 
or navy; a host. 


1. Easily crumbling to pieces; 


Never such a power, 
For any foreign preparation, 
Was levied in the body of a land. » Shak. 

7. A large quantity; a great number; as, a power 
of good things. [Obs. or vulgar.] 

8. (Math.) The product arising from the multi- 
plication of a number into itself; as, a cube is the 
third power of a number. 

9. (Metaph.) Mental or moral ability to act; one 
of the faculties which are possessed by the mind or 
soul; as, the power of thinking, reasoning, judging, 
willing, fearing, hoping, and the like. 

I was in the thought they were not fairies, and yet the 
galling of my mind, the sudden surprise of my powers, 

rove the grossness of the foppery into a received belief. Shak. 

10. (Mech.) (a.) Applied force; force producing 
either motion or pressure; as, the power of water 
or steam; the power of a screw. 

Power differs from force, strictly, in hawing relation to 
work to be effected. The tractive force of a locomotive is 
the steam-pressure exerted on the rails; the tractive power 
ae force considered as exerted in giving motion to a 
(b.) A mechanical agent; that by means of which 
force is applied, or mechanical advantage is gained ; 
—often used in composition, as water-power, horse- 
power, and the like. 

11. (Optics.) The degree to which a lens, mirror, 
or any optical instrument, magnifies; in the tele- 
scope, and usually in the microscope, the number 
of times it multiplies, or augments, the apparent 
diameter of an object; sometimes, in microscopes, 
the number of times it multiplies the apparent sur- 
face. 

12. (Physics.) Capability of producing the specific 
change, or effect, designated by the qualifying term 
used; as, the conducting power of electricity or 
heat; the refractive, dispersive, or diffractive power 
of light; the resolving power of a microscope. 

13. (Law.) An authority enabling a person to dis- 
pose of an interest vested either in himself or 
another person. Wharton. 


{=~ Power may be predicated of inanimate agents, like 
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POWERABLE 


the winds and waves, electricity and magnetism, gravita- 
tion, &c., or of animal and intelligent beings; and when 
predicated of these beings, it may indicate physical, men- 
tal, or moral ability or capacity. 

Mechanical powers, the five simple machines or me- 
chanical instruments,namely,the lever, the inclined plane, 
the pulley, the screw, and the wheel and axle. See Mr- 
CHANICAL. — Power of a machine, the energy exerted, or 
total work performed by it, as distinguished from effect or 
duty, which is the useful work performed in some definite 
time; and from efficiency, which is the ratio of the useful 
work to the total work. — Power of attorney, a written 
authority given to a person to act for another. 


Pow/’er-a-ble, a. 1. Capable of being effected by 
the application of power ; capable of being wrought 
or accomplished by power; possible. J. Young. 

2. Capable of exerting power; powerful. [Obs.] 

Pow/’er-ful, a. 1. Full of power; capable of pro- 
ducing great effects of any kind; as, a powerful man 
or animal; a powerful army or navy; a powerful 
government; a powerful argument ; a powerful light. 

2. Great; uncommon; as, a powerful sight of 
logs. [A Westernism.] [Vulgar.] Bartlett. 

Syn.—Mighty ; strong ; potent ; efficacious ; ener- 
getic; intense. 

Pow’er-ful, adv. Exceedingly; greatly; very; as, 
I felt powerful weak. [Vulgar.] Bartlett. 

Pow’er-ful-ly, adv. With great force or energy; 
potently; mightily; with great effect; forcibly ;— 
used either in a physical or moral sense. 

Pow/er-ful-ness, n. The quality of having, or ex- 
erting, great power; force; power; might. 

Pow’er-less, a. Destitute of power, force, or 
energy; weak; impotent; not able to produce any 
effect. 

Pow’er-less-ness,n. The quality of being power- 
less; destitution of power. 

Pow/er-loom,7. A loom worked by water, steam, 
or some mechanical power. 

Pow/er-préss,n”. A press, especially a printing 
press worked by steam, water, or other power than 
the human arm. 

Powl/dron, 7. [Written also polron and pouldron.] 

From Fr. épaule, shoulder. See EPAULE.] (Her.) 
hat part of armor which covers the shoulders. 

Pow/’ter, n. <A variety of the common domestic 
pigeon. See POUTER. 

Pow/’wow, n. 1. A priest, or conjurer, among the 
North American Indians. 

2. Conjuration performed for the cure of diseases 
and other purposes, attended with great noise and 
confusion, and often with dancing. 

3. Hence, a noisy assembly, or frolic. 

Pow/wow, v.i. To use conjuration, with noise 
and confusion, as among the American Indians; 
hence, to carry on a noisy frolic or gathering. 

P6x, n. [For pocks, O. Eng. pokkes, from A-S. poce, 
poc. See Pock. It is properly a plural word, but 
by usage is singular.] (Med.) Strictly, pustules or 
eruptions of any kind, but chiefly or wholly restricted 
to three or four diseases—the small-pox, chicken- 
pox, the vaccine, and the venereal diseases. 

(2 Por, when used without an epithet, formerly sig- 
nifled what is now called small-pox, and was often em- 
ployed, in this signification, in imprecations and excla- 
mations. In modern language, when used without a 
qualifying word, it signifies Jwes venerea, or syphilis. 

P6x,v.t. |imp.& p.p.POXxED (pdkst); p. pr. & vb. n. 
POXING.] To infect with the pox, or venereal dis- 
ease. 

Poy,n. [O. Fr. apui, apoi, N. Fr. apput, a support, 
prop, staff, from O. Fr. apwier, apoter, N. Fr. appu- 
yer, to support, prop, sustain, from O. Fr. put, poi, 
arising ground, hill, from Lat. podiwm, an elevated 
place, a height, Gr. rédcov, diminutive of rods, rod6s, 
a foot. ] 

1. A rope-dancer’s pole. 

2. A long boat-hook, by which barges are impelled 
against the stream. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 

Poy/al,n. A kind of striped stuff for covering seats 


and benches. Simmonds. 
Poy-nii/do, n. A poniard; a dagger. [Obs, and 


rare.| 
I will have it so sharp-pointed, that it shall stab Motto like 
a poynado, i Lily. 
Poynd/ing, n. See PoInDING. 

Poy -nétte’, n. A small bodkin, or point, to punch 
holes with. [Obs.] 
Poynt/ell, n. (Arch.) 
A mode of paving 

or flooring, in small 
squares or lozenges. 
Weale. 
Poy’eu,n. (Zodl.) An 
animal of the genus 
Dasypus (D. Encou- 
bert); a species of ar- Z 
nee ound in South Poyou (Dasypus Encoubert). 
Poze, v.t. To pose; topuzzle. See Pose. 
Pbz/z0-1li/na (p5t/so0-),n. Voleanic ashes from 
Pdz/zu-0-li/na Pozzuoli, in Italy, used in the 
manufacture of a kind of mortar which hardens un- 
der water. Brande. 
Priiam (prim), ». [D. praam, Ger. prahin, Fr. 
prame, from Gr. répapa, a place for carrying over, 
a ferry. See PERMA, and cf. PRAM, PRAME.] 
(Yaut.) A flat-bottomed boat or lighter ;— used in 
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Holland and the Baltic for conveying goods to and 
from a vessel, in loading and unloading. 
Prie/tie, a. [Obs.] 1. The same as PRACTICAL. 
2. Artful. ‘ His practic will.” Spenser. 
Prie/ti-ea-bil/ity, n. [From practicable.) The 
quality or state of being practicable; feasibility. 
Prae/ti-ea-ble, a. [From L. Lat. practicare, to 
act, transact, from Lat. practicus, active, Gr. mpax- 
tikés, O. Fr. practicable, N. Fr. praticable, Sp. 
practicable, It. praticabile. See PRACTICAL.) 

1. Capable of being practiced or performed; ca- 
pable of being done or accomplished; possible to 
be accomplished with known means or resources; 
feasible; as, a practicable plan. “A practicable 
virtue.” Dryden, 

2. Admitting of use, or of being passed or trav- 
eled; passable. ‘* When the roads began to become 
practicable.” W. Scott. 

Practicable breach (Mil.), one admitting of easy en- 
trance by an assailing party; especially, one when the 
slope of the debris is so gentle as to make the ascent easy 
to an assailing party. 


Syn. — Possible; feasible. — PRACTICABLE, POSSIBLE. 
A thing may be possible, i. e., not forbidden by any law 
of nature, and yet may not now be practicable for want 
of the means requisite to its performance. Archimedes 
thought it posszb/e to lift the world, but this has not been 
found as yet practicable. 

Prae/ti-ea-ble-ness, n. 
ticable; practicability. 

Prae/ti-ea-bly, adv. Ina practicable manner; in 
such a manner as may be performed. 

Prae/ti-eal, a. [Lat. practicus, Gr. mpaxrikés, fit 
for doing or performing, practical, active, from 
mpaccetv, to do, work, effect; O. Fr. practique, N. 

r. pratique, Pr. practic, Sp. practico, Pg. & It. 
pratico.] 

1. Pertaining to practice. 

2. Capable of being turned to use or account; 
useful, in distinction from ideal or theoretical. 
“Man’s practical understanding.” Sowth. ‘ For 
all practical purposes.” Macaulay. 

3. Evincing practice or skill; ready to apply 
knowledge to some useful end; as, a practical man. 

4. Derived from practice; as, practical skill. 

Practical joke, a joke put in practice; a joke the fun of 
which consists in something that is done; often a trick 
played upon a person, by which a laugh is raised against 
him, or an attempt is made to put him in a ridiculous po- 
sition. 

Prie’ti-eal/i-ty,n. The quality of being practical; 
practicalness. . 

Prae/ti-eal-ly, adv. 1. In relation to practice. 

2. By means of practice or use; by experiment; 
as, practically wise or skillful. 

3. In practice or use; as, a medicine practically 
safe; theoretically wrong, but practically right. 

Prae’ti-eal-mess, n, The quality of being prac- 
tical. 

Prie/tice, n. [L. Lat. practica, Gr. rpaxrikf, from 
moaktikés ; O. Fr. practique, N. Fr. pratique, Sp. 
practica, It. pratica. See PRACTICAL.] 

1. Frequently repeated or customary actions; a 
succession of acts of a similar kind; as, the practice 
of rising early or of dining late; the practice of 
making regular entries of accounts; the practice of 
virtue or vice. 

2. Customary or constant use. 

Obsolete words may be revived when they are more sound- 
ing or significant than those in practice. ryden. 

3. Skill or dexterity acquired by use. [fare.] 
“€ His nice fence and his active practice.” Shak. 

4. Actual performance, in distinction from the- 
ory ; action. 

There are two functions of the soul,—contemplation and 
practice,—according to the general division of objects, some 


of which only entertain our speculations, others employ our 
actions. South. 


There is a distinction, but no opposition, between theory 
and practice; each, to a certain extent, supposes the other; 
theory is dependent on practice ; practice must have preceded 
theory. Sir W. Hamilton. 

5. Application of science or knowledge to the 
wants of men, in the recurring incidents of life; as, 
the practice of medicine or law. 

Practice is exercise of an art, or the application of a science 
in life, which application is itself an art. Sir W. Hamilton. 

6. Hence, the limits within which a profession is 
exercised or practiced ; as, a physician of large 
practice. 

7. Skillful or artful management ; dexterity in 
contrivance or the use of means; art; stratagem ; 
artifice ; — usually in a bad sense. 

He sought to have that by practice which he could not by 
prayer. Sidney. 

8. A rule in arithmetic, by which the operations 
of the general rules are abridged in use. 

9. (Law.) The form, manner, and order of con- 
ducting and carrying on suits and prosecutions 
through their various stages, according to the prin- 
ciples of law, and the rules laid down by the courts. 

Bouvier, 


The quality of being prac- 


Syn. — Custom; usage; habit; manner. 
Prie/tige, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PRACTICED (prik’tist) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PRACTICING.] [From the noun.] 
[Written also practise, but the orthography of the 
verb ought to be the same as. that of the noun, as in 
notice, and to notice.] 





PRATERIST 


1. To do or perform frequently, customarily, or 
habitually ; to perform by a succession of acts; as, 
to practice gaming; to practice fraud or deception. 

2. To carry on in practice, or repeated action; to 
apply, as a theory, to real life; to exercise, as a 
profession, trade, art, &c.; as, to practice law or 
medicine; to practice gunnery or surveying. 

These men practiced the books; another might, perhaps 
have read them in some sort usefully. Milton: 

3. To commit; to perpetrate; as, the horrors 
practiced at Wyoming. Marshall, 

4. To make use of; to use. [Obs.] 


An malice to this good knight's wife, I practiced Ubaldo and 
Ricardo to corrupt her. Massinger. 


5. Hence, to accustom. 

In church they are taught to love God; after church they 
are practiced to love their neighbor. Landor. 

Prie/tige, v. i. 1. To perform certain acts fre- 

quently or customarily, either for instruction, profit, 
or amusement; as, to practice with the broadsword ; 
to practice with the rifle, or on the piano, 

2. To learn by practice. 


They shall practice how to live secure. Milton. 
3. To try artifices or stratagems. 
LI have practiced with him, 
And found means to let the victor know 
That Syphax and Sempronius are his friends. Addison. 


4. To exercise an employment or profession; es- 
pecially, to exercise or pursue that of medicine or 
of law. 

I am little inclined to practice on others, and as little that 
others should practice on me. Sir W. Temple. 

Prie/ti-ger, n. 1. One who practices; one who 
customarily performs certain acts. 

2. One who exercises a profession; a practi- 
tioner. 

Prae-ti/¢ian (-tish/an),. One who is, by prattice, 
acquainted with, or skilled in, any thing. 

Prie’ti-sant, n. An agent. [Obs.] 

Prae/tise, v.t. &%. See PRACTICE, 

(=~ There is no reason why the noun and verb should 
not both be spelled with ¢, as in notice, sacrifice, appren- 
tice, and all like cases where the accent precedes the last 
syllable; The distinction in spelling between the noun 
and the verb properly belongs only to words which are 
accented on the last syllable, as device and devise, where 
the verb has the sound of ize. The spelling practise tends 
to give it the same sound, as we see in uneducated per- 
sons; and, hence, it is desirable to follow the regular 
analogy, and write the noun and verb alike. 

Prae-ti/tion-er (prak-tish/un-er), n. 

1. One who is engaged in the actual use or exer- 
cise of any art or profession, particularly in law or 
medicine. 

2. One who does any thing customarily or habitu- 
ally. Whitgift. 

3. One who practices sly or dangerous arts; an 
artful person. South. 

Prae/tive-ly, adv. Inapractical manner; by prac- 
tice. [Obs.]} 

The preachers and the people both 
Then practively did thrive. Warner. 

Precli-pe, n. [Lat., imperative of prexcipere, to 
give rules or precepts. See PRECEPT.] (Lavw.) (a.) 
A writ commanding something to be done, or re- 
quiring a reason for neglecting it. (b.) A paper con- 
taining the particulars of a writ, lodged in the office 
out of which the writ is to be issued. 

Wharton. Burrill. 

Pre-eibgni-ta,n.pl. (Lat. precognitus, p. p. of 
precognoscere, to foreknow, from prz, before, and 
cognoscere, to know. See CoGNiTIon.] Things 
previously known, in order to understand some- 
thing else. 

Pre-edr!di-d,n.pl. (Lat., from pra, before, and 
cor, cordis, heart. (Anat.) (a.) The midriff, or 
diaphragm, (b.) The thoracic viscera and the epi- 
gastrium. Dunglison. 

Prze-ebr’di-al, a. See PRECORDIAL. 

Prze/di-al,a. See PREDIAL. De Quincey. 

Proe/flo-ra/tion, n. See PREFLORATION. 

Proe/fo-li-a/tion, n. See PREFOLIATION. 

Prze/li-dg/va-phy,n. See PRELLIOGRAPHY, 

Prve-m0d/lar, a. See PREMOLAR. 

Prze-morse’,a. See PREMORSE. 

Prem int re (prin/yy-ni're), n. [Corrupted from 
premonere, to forewarn, cite. See ADMONISH. | 
(Eng. Law.) (a.) The offense of introducing foreign 
authority into England, the penalties for which 
were originally intended to depress the civil power 
of the popeinthe kingdom. (b.) The writ grounded 
on that offense. Wharton. (c.) The penalty as- 
cribed for the offense of premunire. 

Wolsey incurred a premunire, and forfeited his honor, 
estate, and life. South. 

(=> The penalties of premunire were subsequently 
-applied to many other offenses; but prosecutions upon a 
premunire are at this day unheard of in the English 
courts. Blackstone. Taylor. 

Prve-mii/ni-to-ry, a. See PREMUNITORY. 

Pr2x-no/men,n.; pl. PRZ-NOMENA, [Lat., from 
prx, before, and nomen, name; Fr. prénom.} (Lom. 
‘Antiq.) The first name of a person, by which indi- 
viduals of the same family were distinguished, an- 
swering to our Christian name, as Caius, Lucius, 
Marcus, &c. 

Proct/er-ist (prét/er-ist), n. [Lat. preter, beyond, 


Shak. 
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PRATERMIT 


past.] (Zheol.) One who holds that the whole or 
the greater part of the prophecies of the Apocalypse 
have been fulfilled. : 
Prae-ter-mit’, v.¢. See PRETERMIT, W. Scott. 
Pre-téa'ta,n. ([Lat., se. toga, from pretextus, p. 
p. of prxtexere, to weave efore, to fringe, border, 
from prex, before, and texere, to weave.] (Jom. 
Antig.) A white robe with a purple border, worn 
by a Roman boy before he was entitled to wear the 
toga virilis, or until about the completion of his 
fourteenth year. It was worn by girls until their 
marriage. 
Proe/tor, n. 
Pr2x-tolri-tim, n. 
Proe-var/i-ea/tion, n. See PREVARICATION. 
Prag-mit/ie, a (Lat. pragmaticus, Gr. mpay- 
Prag-miat/ie-al, parcxés, busy, active, skilled in 
business, especially in law and state affairs, sys- 
tematic, from tpayya, a thing done, business, from 
tpaccev, to do; Fr. pragmatique, Sp. pragmatico, 
It. prammatico.] ‘ : 
1. Ready to act; acquainted with business; versed 
in affairs; skillful. [Obs.] 
2. Active in performing work; diligent; busy. 
Obs. 
[ Bi next day I began to be very pragmatical. Evelyn. 
We can not always be contemplative, or pragmatical, 
abroad. Milton. 
3. Pertaining to business; hence, material, ‘‘ Low, 
pragmatical, earthly views of the gospel.” Hare. 
4. Over-forward in acting; officious; meddling; 
meddlesome; impertinent. ‘* Pragmatical oflicers 
of justice.” W. Scott. 
The fellow grew so pragmatical that he took upon him the 
government of my whole tamily. Arbuthnot. 
Pragmatic history, a history which exhibits clearly 
the causes and the consequences of events. — Prag- 
matic sanction, a solemmn ordinance or decree issued 
by the head or legislature of a state upon weighty mat- 
ters;—a term derived from the Byzantine empire. In 
European history, two decrees under this name are par- 
ticularly celebrated. One of these, issued by Charles 
VII. of France, A. D. 1438, was the foundation of the lib- 
erties of the Gallican church; the other, issued by Charles 
VI. of Germany, A. D. 1724, settled his hereditary do- 
minions on his eldest daughter, the archduchess Maria 
Theresa. 
Prag-mat/ie,n, 1. One who is active or skilled in 
business. 
He's my attorney and solicitor too; a fine pragmatic. B. Jon. 


2. A solemn ordinance or decree issued by the 
head of a state. 

A royal pragmatic was passed, interdicting the use of Af- 
rican slaves by the Moslems of Granada. Prescott. 

Prag-mit/ie-al-ly, adv. 1. In a pragmatic man- 
ner ; actively ; zealously ; officiously ; impertinently. 

2. Ina manner that displays the connection and 
causes of occurrences. 

Prag-mat/ie-al-nmess, n. The quality of being 
pragmatic; activity ; earnestness ; meddlesomenesgs ; 
impertinence. 

Prasg’/ma-tism, 7. 1. The state of being pragmatic. 

2. A mode of treating history in which the narra- 
tion of events is accompanied by a view of the 
causes and results. 

The narration of this apparently trifling circumstance be- 
longs to the pragmatism of the history. Murphy. 

Prag’ma-tist, n. 1. One who is pragmatic. 

2. One who uses pragmatism. 

Prairial(prare-al’), n. [Fr., fr. prairie, meadow.] 
The ninth month of the French republican calen- 
dar, which dated from September 22, 1792. It com- 
menced May 20, and ended June 18. See VENDE- 
MIAIRE. 

Prairie (89), n. [Fr. prairie, an extensive mead- 
ow; O. Fr. praerie, Pr. pradaria, Sp. & Pg. pra- 
deria, It. prateria, fr. Lat. pratum, a meadow. 

1. An extensive tract of land, destitute of trees, 
covered with coarse grass, and usually character- 
ized by a deep, fertile soil. Prairies are level or 
rolling. 

2. A meadow or tract of grass land; especially, a 
so-called natural meadow. 

Prai/rie-d6g,n.(Zodl.) A, 
smallrodent animal,theCy- \& 
nomus (or Spermophilus) Ws 
ludovicianus, allied to the 
marmot, and found on the 
prairies west of the Mis- 
sissippi. These animals 
burrow in the ground, in 
large warrens, and are 
characterized by a sharp 
bark, like that of a small 
dog. Kirby. W. Irving. 

Prii/rie-hén,n. (Ornith.) 
A species of grouse ( Te- 
trao cupido), found in the 
Western States. 

Prais’a-ble (praz/a-bl), a. 
Suitable to be praised; 
praiseworthy; laudable; commendable. 


See PRETOR. 
See PRETORIUM. 





Prairie-dog. 


pe 

Wycliffe. 

Prais’a-bly, adv. Ina praisable manner; so as to 
be worthy of praise. . 

Praise, n. [O. Fr. preis, preix, pris, N. Fr. priz, 
price, worth, value, estimation; Pr. pretz, Sp. prez, 
precio, Pg. preco, It. prezzo, Lat. pretium, D. prijs, 
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N. H. Ger. preis, M. H. Ger. pris, Dan. priis, Sw. 
ris. 

a a aetetene for worth; approval of merit; 

honor rendered because of excellence or worth; 

laudation; laud; approbation. 

There are men who always confound the praise of good- 
ness with the practice. ‘ambler. 

(=" Praise may be expressed by an individual, and 
then differs from fame, renown, and celebrity, which are 
always the expression of the approbation of numbers, or 
public commendation. 

2. Especially, the joyful tribute of gratitude or 
homage rendered to the Divine Being; the act of 
glorifying or extolling the Creator; worship, often 
in song, in distinction from petition or confession. 

He hath put a new song into my mouth, even praise unto 
our God. ; Ps, xi. 3. 

3. The object, ground, or reason of praise. 

He is thy praise, and he is thy God. Deut. x. 21. 

Syn. —Encomium; honor; eulogy; panegyric; plaud- 
it; applause; acclaim; eclat. 

Praise, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PRAISED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PRAISING.] [O. Fr. preisier, preiser, proisier, pri- 
sier, N. Fr. priser, Pr. & Pg. prezar, Sp. preciar, 
It. prezzare, Lat. pretiare, from pretium, D. prij- 
zen, N. H. Ger. preisen, M. H. Ger. prisen, Dan. 
prise, Sw. prisa. See supra, and cf. APPRAISE. ] 

1. To commend; to applaud; to express appro- 
bation of; — applied to a person or his acts. 

We praise not Hector, though his name, we know, 
Is great in arms; ’tis hard to praise a foe. Dryden. 

2. To extol in words or song; to magnify; to 
glorify on account of perfections or excellent works; 
to do honor to; to display the excellence of ; — ap- 
plied especially to the Divine Being. 

Praise ye him, all his angels; praise ye him, all his hosts! 

Ps. cxlviii. 2. 

Syn.— To commend; applaud; laud; eulogize; cele- 
brate; glorify; magnify. — To PRAISE, APPLAUD, EXTOL. 
To praise is to set at a high price; to applaud is to greet 
with clapping; to extol is to bear aloft. We may praise 
in the exercise of calm judgment; we usually applaud 
from impulse, and on account of some specific act; we 
extol under the influence of high admiration, and usually 
in strong, if not extravagant, language. 


Will God incense his ire 
For such a petty trespass, and not praise 


Rather your dauntless virtue? Hilton. 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That should applaud again. Shak. 

Heaven and earth shall high extol 

Thy praises, with the innumerable sound 

Of hymns. Hilton. 
Praise, v.¢. To estimate the value of; to rate; to 

appraise. [Obs. Chaucer. 

Praise/ful, a Laudable; commendable. [Obs.] 


Praise/less, a. Without praise or commendation. 
Praise/ment, n. The act of appraising; appraise- 
ment. [Obs.} fabyan. 
Prais/er,n. One who praises, commends, or extols ; 
an applauder; a commender, Sidney. 
Praise’wor-thi-ly (praz/wir-thi-ly), adv. Ina 
praiseworthy manner. Spenser. 
Praise’wor-thi-mess (-wir-),. The quality of 
being praiseworthy. 
Praise/wor-thy (praz/wfr-th}), a. Worthy of 
praise or applause ; commendable ; as, a praise- 
worthy action. Arbuthnot. 
Pram, )7. [See PRAAM and PERMA.] 
Prame, 1. (Naut.) A flat-bottomed boat or 
lighter; apraam. See PRAAM. 

2. (Mil.) A kind of floating battery or flat-bot- 
tomed vessel, mounting several cannon; — used in 
covering the disembarkation of troops. [Rare.] 

Prange, v.i. [imp. & p. p. PRANCED (pranst); p. pr. 

& vb.n. PRANCING.] [Allied to prank, v. t.] 
1. To spring or bound, as a horse in high mettle. 
Now rule thy prancing steed. Gay. 

2. To ride with bounding movements ; to ride 
ostentatiously. 

The insulting tyrant prancing o’er the field. Addison. 


3. To walk or strut about in a showy manner, or 
with warlike parade. Swift. 

Pran/¢er, n. A horse which prances. 

Then came the captain, or governor, of the Castle of St. 
Angelo upon a brave prancer. Evelyn, 

Priain/di-al, a. [Lat. prandium, a repast.] Relat- 
ing to a repast, 

Pran'’gos, n. (Bot.) A genus of umbelliferous 
plants, of which one species (P. pabularia), found in 
‘Tartary, and having leaves about two feet in length, 
with a highly fragrant smell resembling that of new 
clover hay, has been used as fodder for cattle. Baird. 

Prank, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PRANKED (prankt); p. 
pr. & vb. n. PRANKING.] [Ger. prangen, prunken, 
to shine, to make a show; M. H. Ger. prangen, 
brangen, brunken, Dan. prange, prunke, Sw. pran- 
ga, prunka, Icel. pranga, D. pronken.| To adorn 
in ashowy manner; to dress or adjust to ostenta- 
tion. See PRINK. 

In sumptuous tire she joyed herself to prank. Milton. 
Some prank up their bodies, and have their minds full of 


execrable vices. Burton. 
Prank, n. [See supra, and ef. W. pranc, a prank, 
pranciaw, to frolic, to play pranks.] A gay or 


sportive action; a caprice; a ludicrous or merry 
trick; a playfully mischievous act. ; 


In came the harpies, and played their accustomed pranks. 
Raleigh. 
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Prank, a. Full of gambols or tricks; frolicsome, 
[ Obs.]} Brewer. 

Prank/er, n. One who pranks or dresses in a 
showy manner; a prinker. 

Prank/ish, a. Fullof pranks. . : 

Prase,n. [Fr. prase, Lat. prasius, from Gr. rpactos, 
of a leek-green, from Gr. mpaoov, a leek.] (M/in.) A 
variety of quartz, of a leek-green color, Dana. 

Pras/e-o-lite (49), n.  [Gr. mpacros, leek-green, and 
dios, stone.] (Min.) A variety of altered iolite of 
a green color and greasy luster. Dana. 

Pras/i-nots, a. [Lat. prasinus, Gr. rpaotvos, from 
modcov, a leek. See infra.) Grass-green; clear, 
lively green, without any mixture. Lindley. 

Pra-st'tés, n. ([Gr. mpacirns, from mpdoroy, hoar 
hound.] (Med.) Wine in which the leaves of hoar- 
hound have been infused. Dunglison. 

Pra/soid, a. (Gr. rpdcov, leek, and efdos, form.] Re- 
sembling prase. Dana. 

Pra/son (pra/sn), n, [Gr. 7pdcov, Lat. prason.} A 
leek; also, a sea-weed as greenasaleek. Bailey. 

Prate, v.i. [imp. & p. p. PRATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PRATING.] [L. Ger. & D. praten, Dan. prate, Sw. 
& Icel. prata.] To talk much and without weight, 
or to little purpose; to be loquacious. 

To prate and talk for life and honor. 
And make a fool presume to prate of love. 

Prate, v. ¢, 

meaning. 
What nonsense would the fool, thy master, prate, 2 
When thou, his knave, canst talk at sucha rate! Dryden. 

Prate,n. [L. Ger. & D. praat, Dan. & Sw. prat. 
See supra.] Talk to little purpose; trifling talk; 
unmeaning loquacity. ‘Sick of fops, and poetry, 
and prate.” Pope. 

Prat/er, n. One who prates; one who talks much 
to little purpose, or on trifling subjects. 

Prat/ie,n. The same as PRATIQUE, q. Vv. 

Pra/tin-edle, n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus 
Glareola, belonging to the family of the plovers, 
and found only in the old world. Eng. Cyc. 

Prat/ing-ly, adv. With idle talk; with loquacity. 

Prat/ique (prit/eek), n. [Fr. pratique, It. pratica, 
Sp. practica. See BR AOrCey (Com,.) Primarily, 
liberty of converse; intercourse; the communica- 
tion between a ship and the port at which she ar- 
rives; hence, a license or permission to hold inter- 
course and trade with the inhabitants of a place, 
after having performed quarantine, or upon a certifi- 
cate that the ship did not come from an infected 
place; — aterm used particularly in the south of 
Europe. 

Prat/tle, v.i. [imp.& p. p. PRATTLED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. PRATTLING.] [Dim. of*prate; L. Ger. 
prateln, priteln.| To talk much and idly; to be 
loquacious on trifling subjects; to prate; hence, to 
talk lightly and artlessly, like a child; to utter 
child’s talk. 

Priat/tle, n. Trifling or childish tattle; loquacity on 
trivial subjects; prate. 

Mere prattle, without practice, 


Shak. 
Dryden, 
To utter foolishly; to speak without 


Ts all his soldiership. Shak. 
Prit/tle-ment, n. Prattle. Jeffrey. 
Prit/tler, n. Anidle talker. Herbert. 


Prav/i-ty, n. [Lat. pravitas, from pravus, crooked, 
perverse; O. Fr. pravité, Pr. pravitat, pravetat, Sp. 
pravedad, It. pravita.| Deterioration; degeneracy ; 
corruption ; depravity ; especially, moral corruption ; 
moral perversion ; want of rectitude; as, the pravity 
of human nature. ‘‘ The pravity-of the will.” South. 

Prawn,7. (Zodl.) A small 
crustacean (Palemon serra- 
tus of Europe, P. vulgaris of 
the United States), allied to 
the shrimp. It.is highly 
prized for food. | 

Pra@x/is,n. (Gr. rpaits, from 
mpdocety, to do, See PRAc- 
TICE. | 

1. Use; practice; especial- 
ly, exercise or discipline fora specific purpose or 
object. 

2. An example or form to teach practice. Lowth. 

Pray, v. t. [imp. & p.p.PRAYED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PRAYING.] [O. Fr. preier, proier, preer, N. Fr. 
prier, Pr. preyar, pregar, It. pregare, Lat. precart, 
from precis, a prayer, request. ] 

1. To ask with earnestness or zeal, as for a fayor, 
or for something desirable; to entreat; to suppli- | 
eate. ‘* A conqueror that will pray in aid for kind- 
ness.” hak. 

2. Especially, to offer prayer to God; to address 
the Supreme Being with adoration, confession, sup- 
plication, and thanksgiving. 

When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and, when thou 
hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret; and 
thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly. 

Matt. vi. 6. 

I pray, or, by ellipsis, simply pray, I beg; I request; I 
entreat you;—used in asking a question, making a re- 
quest, and the like. 

Pray, then, what wants he? fourscore thousand pounds? Pope. 

Syn.—To entreat; supplicate; beg; implore ; be- 
seech; petition. 

Pray, v.t. 1. To address earnest request to; to 
supplicate; to entreat; to urge. 


We pray you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God. 
2 Cor. v. 20. 





Prawn (P. serratus). 
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2. To ask earnestly for; to seek to obtain by sup- 
plication; to entreat for; to request; to beseech; 
to petition. Se. 

He that will have the benefit of this act must pray a prohi- 
bition before a sentence in the ecclesiastical court. yliffe. 

3. To affect or move by prayer; to intercede in 
behalf of; — often with a following preposition or 
adverb. 

Praying souls out of purgatory, by masses said in their be- 
half, became an ordinary office, Milman, 

To pray in aid (Law), to callin for help one who has 
interest in the cause. 

Priay/’er (pra/er, 4),n. One who prays; a supplicant, 

Prayer (prar), n. [O. Fr. proiere, preere, N. Fr. 
priere, Pr. pregaira, pregairia, pregaiera, It. pre- 
garia, pregueria, preghiera, from Lat. precarius, 

. obtained by prayer, from precari, to pray. See 
supra. 

1. The act of praying or of asking a favor; earnest 
request; hence, an earnest memorial to a court or 
a legislative body. 

2. Especially, the act of addressing supplication 
to God; the offering up to the Supreme Being of 
adoration, confession, supplication, and thanksgiy- 
ing; the practice of communion with God in deyo- 
tional address, worship, and supplication; as, pub- 
lic prayer, secret prayer, &c. ‘“ Ashe is famed for 
mildness, peace, and prayer.” Shak. 

3. The form of words usedin praying; a formula 
of supplication; an expressed petition; a supplica- 
tion addressed to God; as a written or extempora- 
neous prayer; a long prayer ; an earnest or appro- 
priate prayer. 

He made those two excellent prayers which were published 
immediately after his death. Feil. 

Syn.— Petition; orison; supplication; entreaty ; suit; 
request. 

Prayer’-book (prar/book), n. A book containing 
prayers or the forms of devotion, public or private. 

Prayer’/fuyl (prar/-), @. Given to prayer; using 
os prayer; devotional; as, a prayerful frame of 
mind. 

Prayer’ful-ly (prar/-), adv. Ina prayerful manner. 

Prayer/ful-ness (prar/-),n. The quality of being 
prayerful. 

Prayer’less (prir/-), a. Not using prayer; habit- 
ually neglecting the duty of prayer to God; as,a 
prayerless family, or man. ‘The next time yougo 
prayerless to bed.” Baxter. 

Prayer’less-ly (prair/-), adv. In a _ prayerless 
manner. 

Prayer’less-mess (prir/-), . 
neglect of prayer. 

Prayer’-meet-ing, 7. 
prayer. 

Pray/ing, n. 
made. ‘ Masses and prayings for the dead.” 

Pray/ing-ly, adv. With supplication to God. 

Pre. An English form of the Lat. prefix pre, be- 
fore, originally dat. f., answering to pro, as dat. m., 
of per, through. It expresses priority of time, place, 
orrank. It sometimes signifies beyond, and may be 
rendered very, as in prepotent. 

Pré-iie/eu-sa/tion, n. Previous accusation. 

Préach (preech), v.t. [imp. & p. p. PREACHED 
(preecht); p. pr. & vb. n. PREACHING.] [O. Fr. 
precher, prechier, preescher, preecer, N. Fr. précher, 
Pr. & Sp. predicar, Pg. prégar, It. predicare, from 
Lat. predicare, to cry in public, to proclaim, fr. px, 
before, and dicare, to make known, dicere, to say; 
A-S8. pre?*cian, D. prediken, preken, Dan. pridike, 
Sw. predika, Ger. predigen. | 

1. To pronounce a public discourse on a religious 
subject, or from a text of Scripture; to deliver a 
sermon, 

From that time Jesus began to preach. Matt. iv. 17. 

2. To give earnest advice on moral or religious 
grounds; to discourse in the manner of a preacher. 

Préach, v.¢. 1. To proclaim or publish in religious 
discourses; to utter in a sermon or a formal re- 
ligious harangue. 

The Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the 
meek, ; Ts. 1xi. 1. 
2. To inculcate in public discourse; to speak in 

fayor of; to support by public teaching. 

. He oft to them preached 
Conversion and repentance. Milton. 
3. To deliver or pronounce; as, to preach a 
sermon. : ; 
4. To teach or instruct by preaching; to inform 
by preaching. [Rare.] 
The Spirits of the Dead, 


Quitting their mortal mansion, enter not, 
As ye “ preachers their final seat 


Total or habitual 
A meeting or gathering for 


Act of making a prayer; a prayer 
Bale. 


bliss, or bale. Southey. 

To preach up, to discourse in favor of. 
Can they preach up equality of birth? Dryden. 
Préach,n. [Fr. préche, from précher. Seesupra.] 
A religious discourse. [obs “To term religion, 
in that sort exercised, a mere preach.” Hooker. 


Préach/er, n. [O. Fr. precheres, preeschierres, N. 
Fr. précheur, prédicateur, Pr. predicaire, Sp. pre- 
dicador, Pg. prégador, It. predicatore, Lat. predi- 
ey A-S. predicere, Ger. prediger, See PREACH, 
v. ¢. 

1. One who preaches; one who discourses pub- 
licly on religious subjects. 
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2. One who inculeates any thing with earnestness. 

No preacher is listened to but Time. Swift. 
Préach/er-ship, n, The office of a preacher. 
Rare.| ‘Turned out of the preachership of the 
olls.” Macaulay. 
Préach/ing, n. The act of one who preaches; a 
publie religious discourse... Milner. 
Préach’/man, n, <A preacher;—so called in con- 
tempt. Howell. 
Préach’/ment, n. A discourse or sermon; a re- 
ligious harangue;— used depreciatingly or in con- 


tempt. Shak. 
Pré/ae-quaint’, v. ¢. To acquaint previously or 
beforehand, Sheridan. 
Pré/ae-quaint/ange, n. Previous acquaintance 
or knowledge, Harris. 


Pre-aet’, v.t¢. To act beforehand; to perform pre- 
viously. ‘Those which, though acted after evening 
service, must needs be preacted by the fancy... 
all the day before.” Fuller. 

Pre-ie/tion, n. Previous action. 

Pyré/-a-dam/ie, a, Prior to Adam. Bp. Taylor. 

Pré-ad/am-ite, n, | [Prefix pre, before, and ddam; 
Fr. préadamite.| An inhabitant of the earth before 
Adam, 

Pré-ad/am-it/ie, a, Existing or occurring before 
Adam ; as, fictitious, pre-adamitic periods. Kirwan. 

Pré/ad-min/is-tra/tion, . Previous adminis- 
tration, 

Pré/ad-mO6n/ish, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PREADMON- 
ISHED (prée/ad-mon/isht); p. pr. & vb. n, PREAD- 
MONISHING.] To admonish previously. 

Pré-ad/mo-ni’/tion (-mo-nish/un), n. 
warning or admonition, 

Pré-ad/ver-tise’, v. ft. 
beforehand, 

Pré/am-ble, n. [Fr. préambule, Sp. preambulo, It. 
preambolo, L. Lat. preambulum, from Lat. pream- 
bulus, walking before. See PREAMBULATE.] An 
introductory portion; an introduction or preface, 
as to a book, document, and the like; specifically, 
the introductory part of a statute, which states the 
reasons and intent of the law. 

Pré/am-ble, v.¢. [O. Fr. préambuler.] To intro- 
duce with previous remarks; to preface, 

Pré/am-ble, v.i. To precede any thing; to serve 
as a preface. 

We must be content to hear a preambling boast of your 
valor. Milton, 

Pre-am/bu-la-ry, a. ([Lat. prxambulus, O. Fr. 
préambulaire, See PREAMBLE, n.] Of, or per- 
taining to, a preamble; introductory; contained or 
provided for in a preamble. ‘“‘A preambulary 
tax.” Burke. 

Pre-im/bu-late, v.t. [Lat. preanbulare, pream- 
bulatum, from prez, before, and ambulare, to walk, 
to go.]_ To walk or go before. [Obs.] Jordan. 

Pre-am/bu-la/tion, n, 1. A walking or going 
before. [Obs.] 

2. Apreamble. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Pre-im/bu-la-to-ry, a. Going before; preceding; 
leading the way; introductory. [Obs.] 

Simon Magus had preambulatory impieties. Bp. Taylor. 
Pre-am/bu-lotis, a. Same as PREAMBULATORY, 
Pr@/an-nounge’, v.¢. To announce beforehand, 
Pré-an/te-pe-ntilt/i-mate, a. Being or indicating 

the fourth syllable from the end of a word, or that 
preceding the antepenult. 

Pré@/ap-point/, v. f. To appoint previously. 

Pré/ap-point/ment,n. Previous appointment. 

Pré-ap/pre-hén/sion, n. [Sce APPREHEND.] An 


Previous 


To advertise or announce 


opinion formed before examination. Browne. 
Préase, v, t. or i, To press; to crowd; to urge. 

[ Obs.] Spenser. 
Préase,. Press; crowd. [Obs.] See Press. 
Préas/ing, a. Crowding. [ Obs. Spenser, 
Pré/as-sur/an¢e (-ash-shyr/-), 2. Previous assur- 

ance. Coleridge. 
Pré-qu/di-en¢ge, n. [See AUDIENCE.] (Law.) 


Precedence or rank at the bar among lawyers; right 
of previous audience. Blackstone. 

Préb/end, n. [Fr. prébende, Pr. & Sp. prebenda, 
It. prebenda, prevenda, L. Lat. prebenda, from 
Lat. prebere, to hold forth, afford, allow, contracted 
from prexhibere, from prx, before, and habere, to 
have, hold.] 

1. The stipend or maintenance granted to a preb- 
endary out of the estate of a cathedral or collegiate 
church with which he is connected, 

2. A prebendary. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Dignitary prebend, one having jurisdiction annexed to 
it.— Simple prebend, one restricted to the revenue only. 

Pre-bénd/al, a. Pertaining to a prebend; as, a 
prebendal priest or stall. Chesterfield. 
Préb/end-a-ry, n. [Fr. prebendier, It. prebenda- 
rio, L. Lat. prebendarius. See supra.) A clergy- 
man attached to a collegiate or cathedral church, 
who enjoys a prebend in consideration of his offi- 
ciating at stated times in the church, Hook. 

(=S- A prebendary differs from a canon in this: the 
prebendary receives his prebend in consideration of his 
officiating in the church; the canon has his stipend 
merely in consequence of his being received into the ca- 
thedral or college. 

Préb/end-a-ry-ship, n. 
ary; a canonry. 
Préb/end-ate, v, ¢. 


The office of a prebend- 
Wotton. 
To invest with the office of 





PRECEDENT 


pedendary 5 to cause to become a prebendary. 
Ss. 


Préb/end-ship, m. A prebendaryship. [Obs.] 

Pré/cant, n. [Lat. precans, precantis, p. pr. of 
precart, to pray.] One who prays. ‘ Asserting 
the eflicacy of prayer relatively to the pray-er or 
precant himself.” Coleridge. 

Pre-ea/ri-otis, a. [Lat. precarius, obtained by 
begging or prayer, depending on request or on the 
will of another, from precari, to pray, beg, from 
prez, precis, a prayer; Fr. précaire, Pr. precari, 
Sp. & It. precario.]} 

1. Depending on the will or pleasure of another; 
held by courtesy; liable to be changed or lost at the 
pleasure of another. 

2. Held by a doubtful tenure; depending on un- 
known or unforeseen causes or events; exposed to 
constant risk; not to be depended on for certainty 
or stability; uncertain. ‘Intervals of partial and 
precarious liberty.” Macaulay. 

Syn. — Uncertain ; unsettled ; unsteady ; doubtful ; 
dubious; equivocal. — Precarious, UNCERTAIN. Preca- 
rious is stronger than uncertain. Derived originally 
from the Latin precari, it first signified ‘‘ granted to en- 
treaty,” and, hence, “wholly dependent on the will of 
another.” Thus it came to express the highest species 
of uncertainty, and is applied to such things as depend 
wholly on future casualties. ‘This little happiness is so 
very precarious, that it wholly depends on the will of 
others.” Addison. 

With certain pain, uncertain of relief, 
True emblem of a wretched lover's grief. Granville. 

Pre-ea/ri-otis-ly, adv. At the will or pleasure of 
others; dependently; by an uncertain tenure; as, 
he subsists precariously, 

Pre-ea/ri-otis-mess, n. The quality or state of 
being precarious; dependence on the will or pleas- 
ure of others, or on unknown eyents ; uncer- 
tainty. 

Pre-ea/tion, n. The act of entreating or praying; 
supplication; entreaty. [Obs.] Cotton. 

Prée’a-tive, ja. ([Lat. precativus and precato- 

Prée/a-to-ry, rius, from precari, to pray. See 
PRECARIOUS.] Suppliant; beseeching. 

Precatory words (Law), words of recommendation, 
request, entreaty, wish, or expectation employed in wills, 
as distinguished trom express directions ; —in some cases 
creating a trust. Jarman, 

Pre-eau/tion, n._ [Fr. précaution, Sp. precaucion, 
It. precauzione, Lat. precautio, from precavere, 
precautum, to guard against beforehand, from pre, 
before, and cavere, to be on one’s guard. | 

1. Previous caution or care; caution previously 
employed to prevent mischief or secure good in 
possession. 

2. A measure taken beforehand to ward off evil 
or secure good or success; a precautionary act. 

Pre-equ/tion, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PRECAUTIONED; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn, PRECAUTIONING.] [Fr. précaution- 
ner.|] To warn or advise beforehand for preventing 


mischief or securing good. Locke. 
Pre-eau/tion-al, a. Preventive of mischief; pre- 
cautionary, Mountagu. 


Pre-eau/tion-a-ry,@. Proceeding from, or con- 
taining, previous caution; adapted to prevent mis- 
chief or secure good; as, precautionary advice or 
measures. 

Pre-cau/’tiotis (-shus), a. 
preventive measures, 

Pre-eau’tiots-ly, adv. With precaution. 

Pré/ce-da/ne-otis, a. [From precede.] Preceding; 
antecedent; anterior. [Obs.] Hale. 

Pre-céde’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PRECEDED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. PRECEDING.] [Lat. precedere, from pre, 
before, and cedere, to go, to be in motion; Fr. pré- 
céder, Pr., Sp., & Pg. preceder, It. precedere. | 

1. To go before in place or order of time; to oec- 
cur first with relation to any thing. ‘ Harm pre- 
cedes not sin.” Milton. 

2. To go before in rank or importance. 

3. To preface; to introduce;—used with by or 
with before the instrumental object. [Zare.] 

It is usual to precede hostilities by a public declaration. Kent. 


Pre-géd/enge, )n. [O. Fr. précédence, Sp. prece- 

chews dee dencia, It. precedenza. See 
infra. 

1 The act or state of being precedent; a going 
before; priority in position, rank, or time; as, the 
precedence of one event to another. 

2. The state of going or being before in rank or 
dignity or the place of honor; right to a more hon- 
orable place; prior or superior rank. 

Precedence went in truck, 
And he was competent whose purse was so. Cowper. 

Which of the different desires has precedency in determin- 
ing the will to the next action? Locke. 

Syn.— Antecedence; priority; pre-eminence; pref- 

_erence; superiority. 

Pre-céd/ent, a. [Lat. precedens, p. pr. of prxce- 
dere; Fr. précédent, Sp. & It. precedente. See 
PRECEDE.] Going before; anterior; preceding; 
antecedent; as, precedent services; a precedent 
fault of the will. 

The world, or any part thereof, could not be precedent to 
the creation of man. Hale. 

Precedent condition (Law), a condition preceding the 
vesting of an estate, or the accruing of a right. 


Pré¢/e-dent, n. 1. Something done or said that 


Taking precautions or 
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PRECEDENTED 


,may serve as an example to authorize a subsequent 
-act of the like kind; authoritative example. 
Examples for cases can but direct as precedents only. Hooker. 


2. A preceding circumstance or condition; an 
antecedent; hence, a prognostic. 

3. A rude copy which precedes a finished copy; 
a rough draught. [Obs.] 

4. (Law.) A judicial decision which serves as a 
rule for future determinations in similar or analo- 
gous cases; an authority to be followed in courts of 
justice; forms of proceeding to be followed _ in sim- 
ilar cases. Wharton. 

Syn.— Example; antecedent. — PRECEDENT, EXAM- 
PLE. An example is a similar case which may serve as a 
rule or guide, but has no authority out of itself. A prece- 
dent is something which comes down to us from the past 
with the sanction of usage and of common consent. We 
quote examples in literature, and precedents in law. 

So hot a speed, with such advice disposed, 
Such temperate order in so fierce a course, 
Doth want example. 

No power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established; 
’T will be recorded for a precedent ; 
And many an error, by the same example, 
Will rush into the state. 


Pré¢/e-dent-ed, a. Having a precedent; 
ized by an example of a like kind. 
Pré¢/e-dén/tial, a. Of the nature of a precedent; 
haying force as an example for imitation; as, prece- 
dential transactions. 
Wherefore all their actions in that time are not precedential 
to warrant posterity. Fuller. 


Pre-céd/ent-ly, adv. Beforehand; antecedently. 


Shak. 


Shak. 
author- 


Pre-cés/sion-al, a. 


Pre-¢és/sor, n. 
Pré/¢ci-da/ne-otts, a. . (Lat. precidere, to cut off in 





Pré/ci-6s/i-ty (pre/shi-6s/i-t¥), n. 


Pré/ciouts (présh/us), a. 
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the slow, backward motion of the equinoctial points along 
the ecliptic, at the rate of 50//1. annually, caused by the 
action of the sun, moon, and planets upon the protuber- 
ant matter about the earth’s equator, in connection with 
its diurnal rotation ; — so called because either equinox, 
owing to its westerly motion, comes to the meridian 
sooner each day than the point it would have occupied 
without the motion of precession, and thus precedes that 
point continually with reference to the time of transit 
and motion. 

Belonging to precession; as, 
the precessional movement of the equinoxes. 

é A predecessor. [0bs.] Fuller. 


front.] Cut off before. [Obs.] 


Pré@/¢inet (Synop., §130),”. [Lat. precinctus, from 


prexcingere, precinctum, to gird about, to encom- 
pass, from przx, before, and cingere, to gird, sur- 
round; It. precinto.] 

1. The limit, or exterior line encompassing a 
place; boundary; confine; limit of jurisdiction or 
authority. ‘* The precincts of light.” Milton. 

2. A district within certain boundaries; a minor 
territorial or jurisdictional division; especially, a 
parish or prescribed territory attached to a church, 
and taxed for its support. 

In case of non-acceptance [of the collector], the parish, or 
precinct, shall proceed toanew choice. Laws of Massachusetts. 
Preciousness ; 

Browne. 
[O. Fr. precious, precieus, 
precius, precios, N. Fr. précieux, Pr. precios, pre- 
tios, Sp. & Pg. precioso, It. prezioso, Lat. pretiosus, 
from pretium, price, worth, value. See PRIcE and 


value. [Obs.] 


PRECISELY 


1. To throw headlong; to cast down from a steep 
declivity, or precipice, or height. 

She and her horse had been precipitated to the pebbled re- 
gion of the river. W. Irving. 

2. To urge or press with eagerness or violence; 
to hasten; to hurry rashly. 


If they be daring, it may precipitate their designs, and 


prove dangerous. Bacon. 
Her royal benefactor she recalls, 
Back to his sight precipitates her steps. Glover. 


Agitated by these thoughts he precipitated his journey. 
W. Scott. 
3. To throw down or to the bottom of a vessel, as 

a substance in solution. 


_ The light vapor of the preceaiog evening had been precip- 
ttated by the cold, and covered all the trees... with its fine 


crystallization. W. Irving. 
Pre-cip/i-tate, v.i. 1. To fall headlong. 
2. To hasten without preparation. Bacon. 


3. To fall to the bottom of a vessel, as sediment, 

or any substance in solution. Bacon, 

Pre-cip/i-tate, a. [Lat. prexcipitatus, p. p. of pre- 

cipitare ; It. precipitato, Sp. precipitado, Fr. pré- 
cipité.} 

1. Paling, flowing, or rushing, with steep de- 

scent. 
Precipitate the furious torrent flows. Prior. 


2. Headlong; over-hasty; rashly hasty; as, the 
king was too precipitate in declaring war. 

3. Lacking due deliberation ; hurried ; hasty; 
rapid; as, a precipitate measure. ‘ Blinded by the 
rapidity of our too precipitate course.”  Landor., 

4. Terminating speedily in death; hasty; vio- 
lent; as, a precipitate case of disease. Arbuthnot. 


Pre-¢él, v. t. [See PRECELLENCE.] To surpass; 
to excel. [ Obs. 

Pre-cél/lence, ce p. Fr. précellence, Lat. pra- 

Pre-célV/len-cy, cellentia, from prexcellens, p. pr. 
of precellere, to excel, surpass; O. Fr. préceller.] 
Excellence. [Obs.] Sheldon, 

Pre-céVlent, a. Excellent; surpassing. [Obs.] 

Pre-¢én/tor, n. ([Lat., from precinere, to sing 
before, from pre, before, and canere, to sing, can- 


PRAISE. ] 
1. Of great price; costly; as, a preciows stone. 
2. Of great value or worth; very valuable; highly 
esteemed. 
She is more precious than rubies, Prov. iii. 15. 


Many things which are most precious are neglected only 
because the value of them lieth hid. Hooker, 


3. Worthless; contemptible; as, this is a precious 
mockery ;— so used in irony or contempt. Burke, 


Pre-cip/i-tate, n. [N. Lat. precipitatum, It. pre- 
cipitato, Sp. precipitado, Fr. précipité.| ( Chem.) 
A substance which, having been dissolved, is again 
separated from its solvent, and thrown to the bot- 
tom of the vessel, by pouring in another liquor. 

Red precipitate, the red oxide or protoxide of mereury, 
prepared either by heating the nitrate of mercury till it is 
decomposed, or by heating metallic mereury. Prepared 


tov, a singer; It. precentore, Fr. précenteur and 
préchantre.| A leader of music; a directing singer; 
as, (a.) The leader of the choir in a cathedral; — 
called also the chanter or master of the choir. Hook. 
(b.) The leader of the congregation in the psalmody 
of Scottish churches. 

Pre-cén/tor-ship, n. 
a precentor, 

Pré’cept, n. [Fr..précepte, Sp. precepto, It. pre- 
cetto, Lat. preceptum, from precipere, to take 
beforehand, to instruct, teach, from pre, before, 
and capere, to take. ] 

1. Any commandment or order intended as an 
authoritative rule of action; especially, a command 
respecting moral conduct; an injunction; a direc- 
tion to be followed. 

No arts are without their precepts. Dryden. 

2. (Law.) A command in writing; a species of 
writ or process. Burrill. 

Syn.— Commandment; injunction; mandate; order; 
law; rule; direction; instruction; doctrine; principle; 
maxim. 


The employment or office of 


Pré/ciots-ly, adv. 


Pré¢/i-pe, n. 
Pré¢’i-pice, n. 


Congregation of the Most Precious Blood (Rom. Cath. 
Church), an order of clerks or priests, established to pro- 
mote the Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. 
It was introduced into the United States, in 1844, from 
Germany. The members of the order educate persons 
for the ministry, and also act as missionaries. There are 
also nuns of this order, who devote themselves to the 
education of females, and the care of orphans. — Precious 
metals, gold and silver;—so called on account of their 
value. — Precious stones, jewels. 


1. Valuably; to a great price. 
2. Contemptibly ; —in irony. 


Pré/ciotis-mess (présh/us-), 2. Valuableness; great 


value; high price. Wilkins. 
See PRECIPE and PRECEPT. 
{Fr. précipice, Sp. precipicio, It. 
precipizio, Lat. precipitium, from preceps, prexci- 
pitis, headlong, from prex, before, and caput, capi- 
tis, the head. ] 
1. A sudden or headlong fall. [Obs.] ‘ Whose 
precipice they suspected.” Fuller, 
2. Hence, a headlong descent; a very steep, per- 
pendicular, or overhanging place; an abrupt de- 


in the latter mode, it is the precipitate per se. 


Pre-cip/i-tate-ly, adv. In a precipitate manner; 
headlong; hasty. 
Pre-¢ip/i-ta/tion, n. [Lat. precipitatio, Fr. préci- 
pitation, Sp. precipitacion, It. precipitazione. | 
1. The act of precipitating, or the state of being 
precipitated. ‘In peril of precipitation from off 
the rock.” Shak. 
2. A falling, flowing, or rushing down with vio- 
lence and rapidity. ‘‘ The hurry, precipitation, and 
rapid motion of the water.” Woodward. 
3. Hence, great hurry; rash, tumultuous haste; 
rapid movement, 
The precipitation of inexperience is often restrained by 
shame. > Rai Te 
4. The act or operation of throwing to the bottom 
of a vessel any substance held in solution. 
Pre-cip/i-ta/tor, n. [It. precipitatore. See supra.] 
One who precipitates, or urges on with vehemence 
or rashness. Hammond, 
Pré¢/i-pi/tiotis (-pish’/-), a. Precipitous. [Obs.] - 
Pre-cip/i-totis, a. [Lat. preceps, It. & Sp. preci- 
pitoso, O. Fr. précipiteux. See PRECIPICE. | 





Pre-cép/tial (-sép/shal),a. Consisting of precepts. clivity. ‘‘ Where wealth, like fruit, on precipices 1. Very steep; as, a precipitous cliff or mountain. 
[Obs.] _. r Shak. | grew.” 48 Dryden. “ TTills as steep as they could be, without being pre- 
Pre-cép/tion, n. [Lat. prxceptio. Sce supra.] A| Pre-cip/i-ent, a. [Lat. prexcipiens, p.pr.of prexci-|  ejnitous.” W. Scott. 
precept. [Obs.] Bp. Hall.| pere; Pr. precipient. See PRecEPT.] Command- 2. Headlong; directly or rapidly descending; as, 


ing; directing. 
Pre-cip/i-ta-bil/ity, n. 
being precipitable. 
Pre-¢ip/i-ta-ble,a. [See PRECIPITATE.] Capable 
of being precipitated or cast to the bottom, as a sub- 
stance in solution. 


Pre-cép’tive, a. [Lat. preceptivus, Fr. préceptif, 
Sp. preceptivo, It. precettivo. See supra.] 

1. Giving precepts or commands for the regula- 
tion of moral conduct; containing precepts; as, the 
preceptive parts of the Scriptures. 

2. Directing in moral conduct; of the nature of 
precepts; didactic. 

The lesson given us here is preceptive to us. L’'Wstrange. 
Pre-cép/tor, n. [Lat. preceptor, from prexcipere, 
to teach; Fr. précepteur, Sp. preceptor, It. precet- 


; a precipitous fall. 

The quality or state of 3. Hasty; rash; quick; sudden; precipitate. 

** Advice unsafe, precipitous, and boid.” Dryden, 
A childish laugh 

Which even Marian’s low, precipitous ** hush” 

Had vainly interposed to put away. EE. B. Browning. 
Pre-cip/itan¢ge, jn. [From precipitant.) The) pre eip/i-totis-ly, adv. With steep descent; in 
Pre-cip/i-tan-cy, quality of being precipitant SARE nae y P ! 

or precipitate; headlong hurry; haste in resolving, | Pre-cip/i-totis-ness, n. 


; sas 2 1. Steepness of descent. 
forming an opinion, or executing a purpose; pre- 2. Rash haste. 


Hammond. 


tore. See PRECEPT.] cipitation. | “’ Hurried on by the precipitance of| w>yécis (pra-se’), n. [Fr.] A precise or abridged 
1. A teacher; an instructor; the head of a school; youth. Swift. 2 Rashness and precipitance of | statement or view; hence, an abstract; summary. 
a principal teacher. Judgment.” Watts. “ Containing, in the moderate compass of two folio 


Pre-cip/i-tant, a. [Lat. precipitans, p. pr. of pre- 
cipitare ; Fr. précipttant, It. precipitante. See PRE- 
CIPITATE. | 

1. Falling or rushing headlong; rushing down 
with velocity. , 





2. The head of a preceptory, among the Knights 
Templars. 
Pré/c¢ep-to/ri-al, a. [Fr. préceptoral, Sp. precep- 
toral,| Pertaining to a preceptor. 
Pre-¢ép’/to-ry (Synop., § 180),a. Giving precepts; 
preceptive. Anderson. 


pages, the precis of a supplementary quarto manu- 
script.” W. Scott. 

Pre-cise’, a. [Lat. precisus, cut off, brief, concise, 
p. p. of precidere, to cut off in front, to cut off, from 
pre, before, and cxdere, to cut; It. & Sp. preciso, 
Fr. précis.) 





They leave their little lives 


Pre-cép/to-ry, n. [L. Lat. preceptoria, an estate Above the ne ae ee pecan tip 1. Not loose, vague, uncertain, or equivocal, either 
assigned to a preceptor, from Lat. preceptor, a com- 2. Urged with violent haste; hasty. in thought or expression ; having determinate limita- 
mander, ruler, teacher; L. Lat. procurator, admin- Should he return, that troop so blithe and bold, tions; definite; exact; nice; as, precise rules of 
istrator among the Knights Templars. See PRE- Preciitantin fear, would wing choke Ale hits Pope-| morality, 

CEPTOR.] A religious house of the Knights Tem- 3. Rashly hurried or hasty ; as, precipitant rebel- The law in this point is precise. Bacon. 
plars, subordinate to the temple or principal house | __ lion. K.. Charles, For the hour precise . 
of the order at London, under the government of an 4. Unexpectedly brought on or hastened. Exacts our parting. Hilton. 


2. Overstrictly adhering to rule; excessively nice ; 
punctilious in conduct or ceremony; formal; cere- 
monious. Addison. 

Syn.— Accurate ; exact; definite ; correct ; nice ; 
scrupulous; punctilious; particular; formal; finical. See 
ACCURATE. 

Pre-cise/ly (110), adv. 1. In a precise manner; 
with exact conformity to truth or rules; nicely; 
accurately, 

When more of these orders than one are to be set in several 


. Stories, there must be an exquisite care to place the columns 
precisely one over another. Wotton. 


2. With excess of formality ; with scrupulous 


Pre-cip/i-tant, n. (Chem.) A liquor which, when 
poured on a solution, separates what is dissolved, 
and makes it precipitate, or fall to the bottom, in a 
concrete state. 

Pre-cip/i-tant-ly, adv. With great haste; with 
rash, unadyvised haste; with tumultuous hurry. 

Pre-¢ip/i-tant-ness, n. The quality of being pre- 
cipitant; precipitation. 

Pre-cip/i-tate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PRECIPITATED; 
Pp. pr.& vb. n. PRECIPITATING.| [Lat. prexcipitare, 
precipitatum, from prexceps, headlong; It. precipi- 
tare, oe precipitar, Fr. précipiter. See PRECI- 
PICE. 


eminent knight. It usually stood on a manor or es- 
tate belonging to the order, on which was also a 
church, and other necessary buildings; as, the Pre- 
ceptory of Templestowe. Hook, W. Scott. 

Pre-c¢ép/tress, n. A female teacher, 

Pre-¢és/sion (-sésh/un), n. [Fr. précession, Sp. 
precesion, It. precessione, fr. Lat. precedere, prx- 
cessum, to go before. See PRECEDE.] The act of 
going before, or forward. 

Luni-solar precession, that part of the precession 
which depends on the sun and moon alone. — Planetary 
precession, that part which depends on the action of the 
planets alone.— Precession of the equinoxes (Astron.), 
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PRECISENESS 


- exactness or punctiliousness in behavior or cere- 
‘mony. - 

Pre-cise/ness,n. 1. The quality of being precise; 
rigid nicety; exactness; accuracy; as, the precise- 
ness of words or expressions. 

I will distinguish the cases; though give me leave, in han- 
dling them, not to sever them with too much Preiser: 
aACcONn. 
2. Excessive regard to forms or rules; rigid for- 
mality. 
Syn.— Precision; exactness; nicety; accuracy. See 
PRECISION. 
Pre-¢cis/ian (-sizh/an), n. 1. One who limits or 
restrains. [Obs.] Shak. 
2. An over-precise person; one rigidly or cere- 
moniously exact in the observance of rules; a for- 
malist. 
The most dissolute cavaliers stood aghast at the dissolute- 
ness of the emancipated precisian. Macaulay. 

Pre-¢is/ian-igsm (-sizh/an-izm), n. The quality of 
being a precisian ; the act or conduct of a precisian ; 
excessive exactness; superstitious rigor. Milton. 

Pre-cis/ian-ist (-sizh'an-),n. A very precise per- 
son. 

Pre-cis/ion (-sizh/un), n. [Fr. précision, Sp. pre- 
cision, It. precisione, Lat. precisio. See supra.] 
The quality of being precise; exact limitation; ex- 
actness; accuracy. 

Syn.—Preciseness ; exactness ; accuracy ; nicety. 
— PRECISION, PRECISENESS. Precision denotes a strict 
conformity to rule as opposed to every thing vague, in- 
definite, or uncertain, and is always used in a good sense; 
as, precision of thought or language; precision in mil- 
itary evolutions, &c. Preciseness is frequently taken in 
a bad sense, especially when applied to persons or their 
conduct, denoting an excess of nicety, formal manners, 
&e. Precise is also sometimes applied to individuals in 
the sense of over-strict or scrupulous in trifles. ‘* He that 
thinks of being in general, thinks never of any particular 
species of being, unless he can think of it with and with- 
out precision atthe same time.” Locke. ** When you 

-have fixed proper hours for particular studies, keep to 
them, not with a superstitious preciseness, but with some 
good degrees of a regular constancy.” Watts. 


Pre-¢i/sive, a. [It. & Sp. precisivo. See PRECISE.] 
Exactly limiting; producing precision or accuracy ; 
as, precisive abstraction. [Obs.] Watts, 

Pre-eliide’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. PRECLUDED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. PRECLUDING.] [Lat. precludere, fr. pre, 
before, and claudere, cludere, to shut; It. preclu- 


ie J 
1. To shut up or shut out; tostop. [Rare.] 
The valves preclude the blood from entering the veins. 
Darwin. 

2. To shut out by anticipative action; to prevent 
by necessary consequence or implication; to deter 
action of, access to, enjoyment of, &c.; to shut off; 
to hinder, ‘‘Preclude the objections of our adver- 
saries.” Bentley. 

Pre-ela/sion (-kli/zhun), n. [Lat. preclusio. See 
supra.| The act of precluding, or the state of being 
precluded; a shutting out. 

Pre-elii/sive, a. 1. Shutting out. 

2. Precluding, or tending to preclude; hindering 
by previous obstacles, Burke. 

Pre-eli/sive-ly, adv. Ina preclusive manner. 

Pre-ed¢e’, a. Precocious. [Obs.] ‘Divers for- 
ward and precoce youths.” Evelyn. 

Pre-¢0/ciotts (-k0/shus), a. [Lat. precox, prxco- 
cis, and precoquus, from precoquere, to cook or 
ripen beforehand, from pra, before, and coquere, to 
cook; Fr. précoce, Sp. precoz, It. precoce.] 

1. Ripe before the proper or natural time; early 
or prematurely ripe or developed; as, precocious 
trees. [Rare. Browne. 

2. Having the faculties developed more than is 
natural or usual at a given age; exceeding what is 
to be expected of one’s years; too forward; prema- 
ture; as, a precocious child. 

Pre-e0/ciotis-ly, adv. In a precocious manner; 
with premature ripeness or forwardness. 

Pre-e0/ciotis-ness, ei [Fr. précocité, It. pre- 

Pre-ed¢/i-ty, . cocita, Sp. precocidad. See 
supra. The quality or state of being precocious; 
untimely ripeness; premature development; pre- 
matureness. 

I can not learn that he gave, in his youth, any evidence of 
that precocity which sometimes distinguishes uncommon 
genius. Wirt. 

Pre-e0/e-ta/ne-an, n. [Lat. pre, before, con, with, 
and #xtas, age.) One belonging to age or time pre- 
vious to that of another; one who lives before 
another. [ Obs. and rare.] Fuller. 

Pre-ed$/i-tate, v.t. [Lat. precogitare, precogita- 
tum, from pre, before, and cogitare, to think; It. 
precogitare, O. Fr. précogiter.| To consider or 
contrive beforehand. [Rare.] Sherwood. 

Pre-e6%/i-ta’/tion, n. (Lat. precogitatio. See su- 
pra.) _ Previous thought or consideration. Bailey. 

Pre-ebg'ni-td,n. pl. See PRECOGNITA, 

Pré/eog-ni/tion (-kog-nish/un), n. [Lat. precog- 
nitio, from precognoscere, to foreknow, tr. prx, be- 
fore, and cognoscere, to know; Sp. precognicion, 
It. precognizione. See COGNITION, ] 

1. Previous cognition; antecedent knowledge or 
examination, Fotherby. 

2. (Scotch Practice.) A preliminary examination 
of a criminal case, and the circumstances attending 
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it, to ascertain whether there is ground of prosecu- 
tion. Craig. Erskine. 
The written report, or precognition, as it is technically 
called, which the practice of Scotland has substituted for a 
coroner’s inquest. W. Scott. 
Pré'eol-lée/tion, n. A collection previously made. 
Pré/com-podse’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. PRECOMPOSED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. PRECOMPOSING.] [From pre and 
compose.] To compose beforehand, Johnson. 
Pré/eon-¢céit’, n. [Prefix pre and conceit. Cf. in- 
Jra.) A previous conceit or conception; an opin- 
ion or notion previously formed. Hooker. 
Pré/eon-¢céive’,v. t. [imp. & p. p. PRECONCEIVED ; 
Dp. pr. & vb. n. PRECONCEIVING.] To conceive pre- 
viously; to form in the mind beforehand; to form a 
previous notion or idea of. 
In a dead plain the way seems the longer, because the eye 
has preconceived it shorter than the truth. Bacon. 
Pré/eon-cép/tion, n. The act of preconceiving; 
conception or opinion previously formed. 
Préeon-cért/ (14), v.t. [imp. & p. p. PRECONCERT- 
ED; Dp. pr. & vb. Nn. PRECONCERTING.] [Prefix pre 
and concert.] To concert beforehand; to settle by 
previous agreement. 
Pre-e6n/cert,n. Something concerted beforehand ; 
a previous agreement. 
Pré/eon-cért/ed-ly, adv. By preconcert. 
Pré/eon-cért/ed-mess, n. ‘The quality or condi- 


of Bolingbroke’s scheme.” Coleridge. 
Pré/eon-cér’tion, n. The act of preconcerting; 
preconcert. Dwight. 
Pré/eon-démun/! (-kon-dém’), v. ¢. To condemn be- 
forehand. 
Pré-c6n/dem-na/tion, n. Previous condemna- 
tion. 


Pré/eon-di/tion (-dish’un), 2. A previous or ante- 
cedent condition; a preliminary. 

Pré/eon-formed’,a. Previously conformed; con- 
formed by way of anticipation. De Quincey. 

Pré/eon-form/i-ty, n. Previous or anticipative 
conformity. Coleridge. 

Pre-e6n/i-zate, v.t. To proclaim; to publish; also, 
to summon; to call. [Obs.] 

Pré-e6n/i-za/tion, n. [Fr. préconisation, from 
préconiser, from Lat. preconiwm, a crying out in 
public, from preco, a crier, herald.] A publishing 
by proclamation, or a proclamation. [Obs.] 

Pre-eon/quer (pre-kénk/er), v. ¢t. To conquer be- 
forehand. 

Pré/eon-sént’,n. A previous consent. Southey. 

Pré/eon-sign’ (-sin’), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. PRECON- 
SIGNED; p. pr. & vb. nN. PRECONSIGNING.] [Prefix 
preand consign.} To consign beforehand; to make 
a previous consignment of. 

Pré/eon-s6]l/i-da/ted, a. Consolidated beforehand. 

Pré-e6n/sti-tiite, v.¢. [Prefix pre and constitute. ] 
To constitute or establish beforehand. 

Pré-e6n/traet, n. [Prefix pre and contract.) A 
contract previous to another. Shak. 

Pré/eon-traet/, v.t. [imp.& p.p. PRECONTRACTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PRECONTRACTING.] To contract or 
stipulate previously. 

Pré/con-traet’, v.i. To make a previous contract 
or agreement. Ayliffe. 

Pré/con-trive’, v.t. To contrive previously. 

Pre-e6r/di-al, or Pre-eérd/ial, a. [Fr. précor- 
dial, fr. Lat. precordia, from prez, before, and cor, 
cordis, the heart.] Pertaining to the precordia, or 
parts before the heart. 

Pre-etirse’,n. [Lat. precursus, from precurrere, 
precursum, to run before, from pre, before, and 
currere, torun.] A forerunning. [0bs.] Shak. 

Pre-efir/sive, a. Preceding and leading to, or in- 
troductory; forerunning; precursory. J. Taylor. 

Pre-efir’sor, n. [Lat. precursor, It. precursore, 
Sp. precursor, Fr. précurseur. See supra.) A fore- 
runner; a harbinger; one who, or that which, pre- 
cedes an event, and indicates its approach. 

Evil thoughts are the invisible, airy precursors of all the 
storms and tempests of the soul. Buckminster. 

Syn. — Forerunner; harbinger; messenger; prede- 
cessor; omen; sign. 

Pre-efir’so-ry, a. [Lat. precursorius. See supra.] 
Preceding as the harbinger; forerunning; indicat- 
ing something to follow; as, precursory symptoms 


of a fever. 
An introduction. [Obs.] 


Pre-eftir/so-ry, 1. : 
Pre-da/cean, n. [Lat. preda, prey.] <A carnivo- 


rous animal. Kirby. 
Pre-da/ceoitts (-shtis), a. [Lat. preda, prey; It. 
predace.] Living by prey; predatory. Derham. 


Pré/dal, a. [Lat. preda, prey.] Pertaining to prey ; 
plundering; predatory. ‘ ‘ Boyle. 
Pré-date’, v. t. To date by anticipation; to affix 
an earlier than the actual date; to antedate; as, a 
predated letter. 
Pre-da/tion, 7. 


[Lat. predatio, plundering, from 
predari, to plunder.] 


A pillaging or plundering. 
[ Obs.] Be J. Hall. 
Préd/a-to-ri-ly, adv. Ina predatory manner. 
Préd/a-to-ry, a. [Lat. predatorius, from preda, 
prey; It. predatorvo. | A. 
1. Characterized by plundering; practicing rap- 
ine; plundering; pillaging; as, a predatory excur- 
sion; a predatory party. 


A predatory war commenced. Macaulay. 


| Pre-dés/ti-na/tor, n. 





PREDICABILITY 


2. Wungry; ravenous; as, predatory spirits or 
appetite. | Bacon. 
Préde, v.i. [Lat. predari, from preda, apes To 
take prey; to prey. [Obs.] Holland. 
Pré@/de-eay, n. Premature or previous decay. 
Pré/de-¢géase/, v. t. eras pre and decease.] To 
die sooner than. ‘If children predecease progeni- 


tors.” Shak. 
Pré/de-¢éase’, nm. Death previous to something 
else, Brougham. 


Préd/e-¢gés/sive,a. Going before; preceding. “ Our 
predecessive students.” Massinger. 
Préd/e-¢és’/sor, n. (Lat. predecessor, from pre, 
before, and decessor, lit. he who withdraws from 
the province he has governed, a predecessor, with 
exclusive reference to his successor, from decedere, 
to go away, depart, withdraw; It. predecessore, Pr. 
& Pg. predecessor, Sp. predecesor, Fr. prédeces- 
seur.] One who precedes; a person who has pre- 
ceded another in any state, position, office, or the 
like; one whom another follows or comes after. 
“A prince who was as watchful as his predecessor 
had been over the interests of the state.” Prescott. 
t= It is distinguished from ancestor, who is of the 
same blood; but it may, perhaps, be sometimes used for it. 
Pré-déd/i-ea/tion, n. A dedication made before- 
hand or previously. 


: : | Pré/de-elare’,v.t. To declare or announce before- 
tion of being preconcerted. ‘* The preconcertedness | 


hand; to preannounce. ‘‘ Their indefeasible power 
of predeclaring the eternal destiny of every living 


layman.” Milman. 

Pré/de-fime’, v. ¢. To define beforehand. 

Pré/de-lib’er-a/tion, n. Previous deliberation, 

Pré/de-lin/e-a/tion, n. Previous delineation. 

Pré/de-sign’ (-sin/, or -zin’), v. ¢. To design or 
purpose beforehand; to predetermine. Mitford. 

Pre-dés/ti-na/ri-an, 7. [See PREDESTINATE.| One 
who believes in the doctrine of predestination. 

Pre-dés/ti-na/ri-an, a. Pertaining to predestina- 
tion. 

Pre-dés/ti-nate, a. [Lat. predestinatus, p. p. of 
predestinare. See infra.] Predestinated; fore- 
ordained ; fated. 

Some gentleman or other shall escape a predestinate 
scratched face. Shak. 

Pre-dés/ti-nate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PREDESTI- 
NATED; p. pr. & vb. n. PREDESTINATING.]| [Lat. 
predestinare, predestinatum, from pre, before, 
and destinare, to determine; It. predestinare, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. predestinar, Fr. prédestiner.| To pre- 
determine or foreordain; to appoint or ordain be- 
forehand by an unchangeable purpose. 

Whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son. Rom. viii. 29. 

Syn. —To predetermine; foreordain; preordain; de- 
cree; predestine; foredoom. 

Pre-dés/tina/tion, n. [Lat. predestinatio, Fr. 
prédestination, Pr. predestinacio, Sp. predestina- 
cion, It. predestinazione. | 

1. The act of predestinating, or of foreordaining 
events. 

Predestination had overruled their will. Milton. 

2. (Theol.) The purpose of God from eternity 

respecting all events; often, the pre-assignment or 

allotment of men to everlasting happiness or misery. 

Pre-dés/ti-ni/tive, a, Determining beforehand; 
predestinating. Coleridge. 

[Fr. prédestinateur, Sp. 

predestinador.] 

1. One who predestinates, or foreordains. 
2. One who holds to the doctrine of predestina- 


tion; a predestinarian. ; Cowley. 
Pre-dés/tine (-tin), v. t. [imp. & p. p. PREDES- 
TINED; p. pr. & vb. n. PREDESTINING.] [Fr. pré- 


destiner. See PREDESTINATE.] To decree before- 
hand; to foreordain; to predestinate. 
Here the soul sits in council, ponders fast, 
Predestines future actions. 
Pre-dés/ti-ny,n. Predestination. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Pré/de-tér/mi-na-ble, a. Capable of being deter- 
mined beforehand. Coleridge. 
Pré/de-tér/mi-nate, a. Determined beforehand; 
as, the predeterminate counsel of God. 
Pré/de-tér/mi-na/tion, n. [Eng. prefix pre, and 
determination; Fr. prédétermination, Sp. predeter- 
minacion, It. predeterminazione.} The act of pre- 
vious determination; purpose formed beforehand; 
as, the predetermination of God’s will. Hammond. 
Pré/de-tér/mine, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PREDETER- 
MINED; p. pr. & vb. n. PREDETERMINING.] [From 
prefix pre and determine; Fr. prédéterminer, Sp. 
predeterminar, It. predeterminare. | 
1. To determine beforehand; to settle in purpose 
or plan. 


If God foresees events, he must have predetermined se 
ale. 


Young. 


2. To doom by previous decree. 
Pré/de-tér/mine, v. i. To make a previous deter- 
mination, 
Pré/di-al, a. [Lat. predium, a farm, estate; Fr. 
prédial, Sp. predial, It. prediale.] , 
1. Consisting of land or farms ; as, predial estate, 
that is, real estate. Ayliffe. 
2. Attached to land or farms; as, predial slaves. 
3. Growing or issuing from land; as, predial 
tithes. E . 
Préd/i-ea-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being predi- 
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PREDICABLE 


eable, or affirmable of something, or attributed to 
something. Reid. 

Préd/i-ea-ble, a. [Fr. prédicable, Sp. predicable 
It. predicabile, Lat. predicabilis. See PREDICATE. 
Capable of being affirmed of something; attribu- 
table. 

Préd/i-ea-ble, n. 1. Any thing affirmable of an- 
other; especially, a general attribute or notion as 
affirmable of, or applicable to, many individuals; a 
general abstract notion; a universal. 

2. (Logic.) One of the five most general relations 
of attributes involved in logical arrangements; 
namely, genus, species, difference, property, and 
accident. 

Pre-die/a-ment, n. [Fr. prédicament, It. & Sp. 
predicamento, L. Lat. predicamentum. See PRED- 
ICATE.] Olass or kind described by any definite 
marks; hence, condition; particular situation or 
state; especially, an unfortunate or trying position 
or condition. ‘*O woful sympathy, piteous pre- 
dicament.” Shak. 

(@™ A predicament, or category, constitutes one of the 
highest classes or most general designations of all the 
things that could possibly be predicated of any existing 
objects; one of the most extensive classes into Which 
things, as named, could be distributed. Of these, Aris- 
totle held there were ten, namely, substance, quantity, 
quality, relation, action, passion, time, place, situation, 
and habit. Other philosophers have sought to reduce 
the number, and have questioned whether the classifi- 
cation of Aristotle was not a classification of parts of 
speech rather than of real or metaphysical conceptions, 
The five predicables are logical; the predicaments, or 
categories, are real attributes, in the most general ex- 
pression. 

Syn.— Category ; condition ; state ; plight. 
CATEGORY. 

Pre-die/a-mént/al, a. 


See 


Pertaining to a predica- 
ment. Hale. 
Préd/i-eant, n. [Lat. predicans, p. pr. of predi- 
care. See PREDICATE.] One who predicates. 
Préd/i-eant, a. Uttering as an affirmation; preach- 
ing. ‘‘ Missions conducted by the Romish predi- 
cant orders.” N. Br. Rev. 
Préd/i-eate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PREDICATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. PREDICATING.] [Lat. predicare, 
predicatum, to cry in public, to proclaim. See 
PREACH. ] 5 

1. To assert to belong to something; to affirm; 
as, to predicate whiteness of snow. 

2. To rest upon for proof, or as an assertion or 
opinion; to found; to base. [U. S.] 

Syn.—To affirm; declare; assert. —To PREDICATE, 
Founp, or BASE. Some able men among our lawyers 
and statesmen use predicate for fownd or base; as, to 
predicate an argument ov certain principles; to predi- 
cate a statement on information received. This is wholly 
opposed to English usage. Predicate is a term in logic, 
and used only in a single case, namely, when we affirm 
one thing of another. ‘Similitude is not predicated of 
essences or substances, but of figures and qualities 
only.” Cudworth. 

Préd/i-eate, v.i. To make an affirmation. Hale. 
Préd/i-eate, n. [Lat. predicatum, from prexdica- 
tus, p. p. of predicare; It. predicato, Sp. predi- 
cado, Fr. prédicat. See supa, 
1. (Logic.) That which is affirmed or denied of 
the subject. In these propositions, ‘‘ paper és white,” 
“ink is not white,” whiteness is the predicate af- 
firmed of paper and denied of ink. 
2. (Gram.) The word or words in a proposition 
which express what is affirmed of the subject. 
Syn. — Affirmation; declaration. 


Préid/i-eate, a. Predicated. 

Préd/i-ea/tion, n. [Lat. predicatio, Fr. prédica- 
tion, Pr. predicatio, Sp. predicacion, It. predica- 
zione. 

1. The act of predicating, or of affirming one 
thing of another; assertion. Locke. 
2. The art of delivering sermons; preaching. 
‘* His powers of predication.” W. Scott. 

Préd/i-ea/tive, a. Expressing affirmation or pred- 
ication; predicating; as, a predicative term. 

Préd/i-ea-to-ry, a. [Lat. predicatorius, O. Sp. 
predicatorio.| Affirmative; positive. Bp. Hall. 

Pre-diet/,v.¢. [imp. & p.p. PREDICTED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. PREDICTING.] [Lat. predicere, predictum, 
from pre, before, and dicere, to say, tell; It. predi- 
cere, predire, Sp. predecir, Fr. prédire.] To fore- 
tell; to tell beforehand; to prophesy; to presage; 
as, to predict misfortune. 

Syn.— To foretell; prophesy; prognosticate ; presage; 
forebode; foreshow; bode. 

Pre-diet’,n. A prediction. [0bs:] Shak. 

Pre-die/tion, n. [Lat. predictio, Fr. prédiction, 
Sp. prediccion, It. predizione.] The act of fore- 
telling; that which is foretold; a previous decla- 
ration of a future event; prophecy, ‘The predic- 


1 tions of cold and long winters.” Bacon. 
These predictions 
Are to the world in general as to Cesar. Shak. 


Syn. —Prophecy; prognostication; foreboding; au- 
gury; divination; soothsaying; vaticination. 
Pre-diet/ive, a. (Lat. predictivus.] Foretelling; 
prophetic. More. 
Pre-diet/ive-ly, adv. In the manner of prediction. 
Pre-diet/or, n. A foreteller; one who prophesies. 
Pré/di-Sés/tion (-di-jést/yun), n. [From prefix 
pre and digestion.| Hasty digestion. 
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Predigestion, or hasty digestion, fills the body full of erudi- 
ties and seeds of disease. Bacon. 
Pré/di-léet’, v. ¢. To elect or choose beforehand. 
Pré/di-lée/tion, n. [Fr. prédilection, Sp. predi- 
leccion, It. predilezione, Lat. prx, before, and dili- 
gere, dilectum, to love.} A previous liking; a pre- 
possession of mind in favor of something; predis- 
position to choose or like; partiality. Burke. 
Pré/dis-eév’er, v.t. To discover beforehand. 
Pré/dis-edév/er-y, n. A discovery previously 
made. Dana. 
Pré/dis-pd/nen-cy, n. ‘The state of being predis- 
posed; predisposition. [Obs.] 
Pré/dis-p0/nent, a. Disposing beforehand; pre- 
disposing. 

Predisponent causes (Med.), causes which render the 
body liable to disease. Dunglison. 

Pré/dis-po/nent, n. That which predisposes. 

Pré/dis-pose’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PREDISPOSED; 
p. pr. & vb. N. PREDISPOSING.] [Eng. prefix pre 
and dispose. } 

1. To incline beforehand; to give a previous dis- 
position to; as, to predispose the mind or temper to 
friendship. South. 

2. To fit or adapt previously; as, debility predis- 
poses the body to disease. Burnet. 

Pré/dis-po-si/tion (-zish/un), n. [Eng. prefix pre 
and disposition ; Fr. prédisposition, Sp. predispo- 
sicion, It. predisposizione. | 

1. The act of predisposing, or the state of being 
predisposed; previous inclination or propensity ; — 
applied to the mind. ‘ 

2. Previous fitness or adaptation to any change, 
impression, or purpose ;— applied to material 
things; as, the predisposition of the body to dis- 
ease; the predisposition of the seasons to generate 

ae 
re-ddim/i-1 F ; 
Dre Attmsitaaors n. [Fr. prédominance.] 

1. The condition or quality of being predominant; 
prevalence; superiority; ascendency. ‘‘ The pre- 
dominance of conscience over interest.” South. 

2. (Astrol.) The superior influence of a planet. 

Pre-dém/i-nant, a. (Fr. prédominant, It. & Sp. 
predominante. See infra.] Prevalent over others ; 
superior in strength, influence, or authority; pre- 
dominating; as, a predominant color; predominant 
beauty or excellence; a predominant passion, 
Those helps... were predominant in the king’s mind. Bacon. 

Foul subornation is predominant. Shak, 

Syn.—Prevalent; superior; prevailing; ascendent; 
ruling; reigning; controlling; overruling. 

Pre-diém/i-nant-ly, adv. With superior strength 
or influence. Browne. 

Pre-dém/i-nate, v. i. [imp. & p. p. PREDOMI- 
NATED; p. pr. & vb. N. PREDOMINATING.] [Lat. 
pre, before, and dominari, dominatus, to rule; It. 
predominare, Sp. predominar, Fr. prédominer. See 
DOMINATE.] To surpass in strength, influence, or 
authority; to be superior; to have controlling influ- 
ence; to prevail; to rule. 

So much did love to her executed lord 
Predominate in this fair lady’s heart. Daniel. 


The rays reflected least obliquely may predominate over the 
rest. ewton. 
Pre-dém/i-nate, v. ¢. 
Pre-dém/i-nia’tion, n. 

predominacion, It. predominio.] 


To rule over. 
[Fr. prédomination, Sp. 
The act of pre- 


dominating ; predominance. Browne. 
Pre-doom’, v.t. To doom in anticipation, or ante- 
cedently. Coleridge. 


Pre-dér/sal, a. [Lat. pre, before, and dorsum, the 
back.] (Anat.) Anterior to, or in front of, the 


back. Dunglison. 
Pré/dy,a. Cleared and ready for engagement, as a 
ship. Smart. 


Preed/y, adv. With case; easily. [Prov. ng.] 

Pré/-e-léet’, v.t. [Eng. prefix pre and elect.] To 
choose or elect beforehand. 

Pré/-e-lée/tion, n. Choice or election by previous 
determination. 

Pre-ém/i-neng¢e, n. [Eng. prefix pre, and eminence; 
Fr. prééminence, Pr., Sp., & Pg. preeminencia, It. 
preeminenzia, preeminenza, Lat. preeminentia. See 
infra.) The state or quality of being pre-eminent; 
superiority in excellence; distinction above others 
in quality, position, or the like; rarely, in a bad 
sense, superiority or notoriety in evil; as, pre- 
eminence in honor or virtue; pre-eminence in elo- 
quence, in legal attainments, or in medical skill. 
“The pre-eminence of Christianity to any other 
religious scheme.” Addison. 

Painful pre-eminence ! yourself to view 
Above life’s weakness and its comforts too. Pope. 

Pre-tm/i-nent, a. [Eng. prefix pre and eminent; 
Fr. prééminent, Sp. preeminente, Lat. preeminens, 
p. pr. of prxeeminere, to be prominent, to surpass. | 

1. Eminent above others; prominent among those 
who are eminent; superior in excellence; distin- 
guished for something commendable or honorable. 
“Tn goodness and in power pre-eminent.” Milton. 

2. Surpassing others in evil or bad qualities; as, 
pre-eminent in crime or guilt. 

Pre-ém/i-nent-ly, adv. Ina pre-eminent degree; 
with superiority or distinction above others. 

Pré@/-em-ploy’, v. ¢. To employ beforehand. 
“Pre-employed by him.” Shak. 








PREFECT 


Pre-émpt/ (84), v. ¢. ord. [imp. & p. p. PREEMPT- 
ED; p. pr. & vb. n. PREEMPTING.] To take up land, 
or as land, with a right of preémption under the 
laws of the United States. vy. S.] 

Pre-émp/tion (-%m/shun, 84), n. pene: prefix pre 
and emption; Fr. préemption.]} he act or right 
of purchasing before others; as, (a.) The privilege 
or prerogative formerly enjoyed by the king of 
buying provisions for his household in preference 
to others, abolished by statute 12Charles II. [Fng. 
(b.) The right of a settler on the lands of the Unite 
States to purchase in preference to others, when the 
land is sold. 

Pre-émp’tive, a. Having 
preémpt; preémpting. 

Pre-émpt/or, n. One who preémpts; especially, 
one who takes up land, with the privilege of pre- 
emption. 

Preen, n. [Scot. preyne, prene, prein, prine, prin, 
a pin made of wire, A-S. preon, a clasp, bodkin, 
Icel. prion, a knitting-needle, pin, Dan. preen, a 
bodkin, punch, L. Ger. prén, prém, D. priem, Ger. 
pfriem, pfrieme, a punch, bodkin, awl.] A forked 
instrument used by clothiers in dressing cloth. 

Preen, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PREENED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PREENING.] [Scot. proyne, prunyie, to deck, to 
trim, applied to birds; O. Eng. proine. See 
PRUNE. ] 

1. To dress with, or as with, a preen; to keep in 
order, as the feathers ; — said of birds. Derham. 
2. To dress up, as trees; to prune, Halliwell. 

Pré/-en-gage!, v.t. [imp. & p. P. PRE-ENGAGED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. tn aNG heme o engage by pre- 
vious contract or influence; to bind, attach, attract, 
or occupy, previously. 

‘To Cipseus by his friends his suit he moved, 
But he was pre-engaged by former ties. Dryden. 

Pré/-en-gage/ment,n. Prior engagement; as b 
stipulation or promise; a previous attachment bind- 
ing the will or affections. 

My ‘preoneogements to other themes were not unknown to 
those for whom I was to write. Boyle. 

Pré/-e-réet’, v.¢. To erect or set up beforehand. 

Pré/-es-tab/lish, v. ¢. [tangs pretix pre and estab- 
lish.] To establish or settle beforehand. Coventry. 

Pré/-es-tab/lish-ment, n. Settlement beforehand. 

Pré/-e-tér/ni-ty, n. Time without end; infinite 
previous duration. [Obs.] 

He seemeth, with Ocellus, to maintain the world’s pre- 
eternity. worth. 

Pré/-ex-im/i-na/tion, n. Previous examination. 

Pré/-ex-am/ine,v.t. [imp.& p.p.PRE-EXAMINED }; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PRE-EXAMINING.] To examine be- 
forehand. 

Pré/-ex-ist’ (pré/egz-ist’), v. i. [imp. & p. p. PRE- 
EXISTED; p. pr. & vb. n. PRE-EXISTING.] ‘To exist 
beforehand, or before something else, 

Pré/-ex-ist/emc¢e (-egz-ist/ens), n. 

1. Existence previous to something else. 

Wisdom declares her antiquity and pre-existence to all the 
works of this earth. Burnet. 

2. Existence of the soul before its union with the 
body, or before the body is formed ; —a doctrine held 
by certain philosophers. 

Pré’-ex-ist/en-¢y,n. The same as PRE-EXISTENCE, 
q.v. [Obs.] 

Pré/-ex-ist/ent, a. 
ing in existence, 

What mortal knows his pre-ewistent state? Pope. 

Pré/-ex-is/ti-ma/tion, n. Previous esteem or esti- 
mation. [Obs.] - Browne. 

Pré/-éx/pee-ta/tion, n. Previous expectation. 

Préf/ace, n. [Fr. préface, Sp. prefacio, prefacion, 
It. prefazio, prefazione, Lat. prefatio, from prefari, 
to speak or say beforehand, from pre, before, and 
Jari, fatus, to speak.] Something spoken as intro- 
ductory to a discourse, or written as introductory 
to a book or essay; a proem; an introduction, or 
series of preliminary remarks. 

This superficial tale is but a preface of her worthy Glow 


power, or tendency, to 


Existing beforehand; preced- 


Syn.— Introduction ; preamble ; proem ; prelude ; 
prologue. 

Préf/ace,v. t. [imp. & p. 
p. pr. & vb. nN. PREFACING. ’ 

1. To introduce by preliminary remarks; as, to 
preface a book or discourse. 

2. To face; to cover; —used humorously. ‘*Not 
prefacing old rags with plush.” Cleaveland. 

Préf/ace, v. i. To say something introductory; to 
make a preface. 

Préf/a-¢er, n. The writer of a preface. Dryden. 

Préf/a-t0/ri-al, a. Serving to introduce or preface ; 
as, prefatorial remarks. Gilpin, 

Préf/a-to-ri-ly, adv. By way of preface. 

Préf/a-to-ry (50),a. Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, a preface; introductory to a book, essay, or dis- 
course, 

Pré/feet, n. (Lat. prefectus, from prejicere, prx- 
Jectus, to set over, from prez, before, and facere, to 
make; Fr. préfet, Pr. prefeit, Sp. & Pg. prefecto, 
It. prefetto.] : 

1. A Roman officer who was over, or who superin- 
tended, a particular command, charge, department, 
and the like. Of this class there were several, as 
the prefect of the aqueduets, the prefect of a camp, 
of a fleet, of the city guard, of provisions, and the 


« PREFACED (préf/est) ; 
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- of being elected; preference. 


PREFECTSHIP 


like. The pretorian prefect was commander of the 
pretorian guards. 

2. A superintendent of a department or division 
of the kingdom, who has the direction of its police 
establishment, together with extensive powers of 
municipal regulation. [/rance.] Brande. 

Pré/feet-ship (Synop. §130),n. | Lat. prefectura, 

Pré/feet-iire Fr. préfecture, Sp. prefectura, It. 
ene c See supra.] 

. The office of a chief magistrate, commander, or 
viceroy. 

2. The jurisdiction of a prefect. 

Pre-fér’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. PREFERRED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. PREFERRING.] [Lat. preferre, from pre, 
before, and ferre, to bear or carry; Fr. préférer, 
Pr. & Sp. preferir, It. preferire.} 

1. To set forth; to offer; to present; to address; 
—said especially of a request, prayer, or the like; 
and sometimes followed by above, before, or to. — 

Their tongues prefer strange orisons on high. Byron. 

2. To set forward; to move on; to advance, as to 

an office or dignity; to raise; to exalt; as, to prefer 

one to a bishopric; to prefer an officer to the rank 
of general. 

I would prefer him to a better place. Shak. 

3. To set above something else in estimation, 
choice, or liking; to regard or honor before another; 
to incline more toward; to choose ;— often followed 
by to, before, or above. 

Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 


Before all temples the upright heart! Milton. 
4. To proffer. [Lare.] 
He spake, and to her hand preferred the bowl. Pope. 


Preferred stock, stock which takes a dividend before 
other capital stock ;—called, in England, preferential 
stock. } Simmonds. 

Syn.—To choose; elect; select. See CHOOSE. 

Préf/er-a-ble, a. [Fr. préférable, Sp. preferible, 
It. preferibile, preferevole.| Worthy to be preferred 

\ or chosen before something else; more eligible; 
more desirable. 


Préf/er-a-ble-ness, 7. The quality or state of be- 


ing preferable, Mountague. 
Preéf/er-a-bly, adv. In preference; by choice or 
predilection. 
| How comes he to choose Plautus preferably to hg ad / 
ennis, 
Préf/er-ence, n. [Fr. préférence, Sp. preferencia, 
It. preferenza. 


1. The act of preferring one thing before another; 
higher estimation; predilection; choice ; — with ¢o, 
above, before, or over, before the thing postponed. 

Leave the critics on either side to contend about the pref- 
erenge due to this or that sort of poetry. Dryden, 

The knowledge of things alone gives a value to our reason- 
ings, and preference of one man’s knowledge over ae 

ocKe, 

'  Q. The state of being preferred. 

“3. That which is preferred; the person or thing 
more highly esteemed; choice. 

Préf/er-En/tial, a. Giving, indicating, or having 
a preference; as, preferential duties; preferential 
shares; a preferential shareholder. 

Pre-ftr/ment, n. [It. preferimento.] 

1. The act of preferring, or advancing in dignity 

, or office; or the state of being advanced; promo- 

, tion; exaltation; ascending gradation of rank; 
superior place. 

Neither royal blandishments nor promises of valuable pre- 

Jerment had been spared. Macaulay. 

2. The act of preferring or electing, or the state 

[Rare.] Browne, 

. 3. That which is placed before or at an advanced 
grade, position, and the like. [lare.] fuller, 

Pre-fér’rer,n. One who prefers. 

Préf/i-denge, n. [See infra.] A previous trusting. 
[ Obs. Baxter. 

Préf/i-dent, a. eee prefidens, prefidentis, from 

re, before, and jfidens, p. pr. of jidere, to trust. ] 
rusting previously. [Obs. Buxter. 

Pre-fig/t-rate, v.¢. [Lat. prejfigurare, prajigu- 
ratum, from prx, before, and jigurare, to form, 
figure. See PREFIGURE.] To show by antecedent 
representation; to prefigure. [Obs.] 

Pre-fig’/ii-ra/tion, n. (Lat. prexjfiguratio, Sp. pre- 
Jiguracion, It. prefiguramento.] The act of prefig- 
uring, or the state of being prefigured; antecedent 
representation by similitude. 

* A variety of prophecies and prefigurations had their pune- 
tual accomplishment in the author of this institution. Norris. 

Pre-fig/ti-ra-tive, a. Showing by previous figures, 
types, or similitudes, prefiguring. 

Pre-fig/tire (-fig/yur), v. t. [imp. & p. p. PREFIG- 
URED; p. pr. & vb.n. PREFIGURING.] [Fr. préji- 
gurer, Sp. prefigurar, It. prefigurare, Lat. preyigu- 
rare. See PREFIGURATE.] ‘To announce or sug- 
gest by types and similitudes. ‘‘ Whom all the 
various types prejigured.” South. 

Pre-fig/ire-ment, 7. Act of prefiguring; prefig- 
uration; also, that which is prefigured. Carlyle, 

Pre-fine’, v.t. [Lat. prexjinire, from pre, before, 
and jinire, to limit, determine, from jinis, limit, boun- 
dary, Fr. pre nir, Sp. prejinir.] To limit before- 
hand. [Obs. Knolles. 

Pré-fi/nite, a. Pre-arranged; definite, [Oe Set 
and prefinite time.” olland. 
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Préf/i-ni tion (-nish/un), n. [Lat. prayinitio, Sp. 
prefinicion, See supra.) Previous limitation. { Obs.] 

Pre-fix’,v. t. [imp. & p. p. PREFIXED (pre-fikst/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PREFIXING.| [Lat. prejigere, prx- 
Jjixzum, from prez, before, and jigere, to fix; It, pre- 
Jiggere, Sp. prejijar.) 

- To put or fix before, or at the beginning of 
another thing; as, to prefix a syllable to a word; to 
ae an advertisement to a book, or an epithet to 
a title. 

2. To set or appoint beforehand; to settle or 
establish antecedently. [Obs.] 


A time prejix, and think of me at last. Sandys. 
I would prejix some certain boundary between the old stat- 
utes and the new. Hale. 


Pré/fix, n. [Lat. preyficum, Fr. préixe, a., It. pre- 
Jisso, a. See supra.} A letter, syllable, or word, 
set before a word, or combined or united with it at 
its beginning, to vary its signification; as pre in pre- 
jix, conin conjure, with in withstand. 

Pre-fix/ion (-yun),. [O. Fr. préjixion.] The act 
of prefixing. 

Pré/flora’tion, . [Lat. prx, before, and Jlos, 
Jloris, flower; Fr. préjleuraison.] (Bot.) The dis- 
position of the parts in a flower-bud; estivation. 

Pré/fo-li-a/tion, n, [Lat. prx, before, and folium, 
leaf.] (Bot.) The arrangement of the parts in leaf- 
buds before expanding; vernation. Henslow. 

Pré-form’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PREFORMED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. 2. PREFORMING.] [Eng. prefix pre and form, 
Lat. preformare.] To form beforehand. [ Obs.] Shak. 

Pre-f6rm/a-tive, n. A formative letter at the 
beginning of a word. MM, Stuart. 

Prefiil’gen-¢y, n. [Lat. prefulgens, p. pr. of 
prexfulgere, to shine forth, to shine greatly, from 
pre, before, and fulgere, to shine.] Superior 
brightness or effulgency. [Zare.] Barrow. 

Pre-gage’, v.t. To engage beforehand. [Obs.] ‘‘ By 


oath pregaged to the pope.” fuller, 
Pré-gla/cial (-gla/shal), a. (Geol.) Prior to the 
glacial or drift period. Dana. 


Prég’/na-ble, a. [Fr. prenable, from prendre, to 
take, Lat. prendere, prehendere.| Capable of being 
taken or won by force; expugnable. [R.] Cotgrave. 

Prég/nange,n. Pregnancy. [Obs. 

Prég/nan-cy,n. [See infra.] 

1. The condition of being pregnant; the state of 
being with young. 

2. The quality of being heavy with important 
contents, significance, or the like; unusual conse- 
quence or capacity; fertility, ‘‘ Perceiving in him 
pregnancy of parts, though...crippled with the 
lowness of his vocation.” T. Fuller. 

Prég/nant, a. [Lat. pregnans, for pregenans, 
from pre, before, and genere, to beget; Fr. prég- 
nant, It. pregnante, Sp. prenado, O. Fr. prains, 
Pr. prenh, Pg. prenhe, It. pregno, from pregnas, a 
collateral form of pregnans.] 

1. Being with young, as a female; great with 
nn breeding; teeming; gravid; preparing tobring 

orth. 

2. Hence, heavy with important contents; full of 
consequence; of unusual significance. ‘Pregnant 
causes.” Milton. 

An egregious and pregnant instance how far virtue sur- 
passes ingenuity. Woodward. 

There is nothing of the artificial Johnsonian balance in his 
style. Itis as often marked by a pregnant brevity as by a so- 
norous amplitude. E. Everett, 

3. Of unusual capacity or ability; full of prom- 
ise or excellence, [Obs.) 

The schoolmaster assured me that there had not been for 
twenty years a more pregnant youth in that place than my 
grandson. Lvelyn. 

Pregnant signification, one in which more is implied 
than is said or appears; as, the beasts trembled forth 
from their dens; that is, came forth trembling. 


Prég/nant, n. One who is pregnant or with child. 
{fare.] Dunglison. 
Prég/nant, a. [Fr. prenant. Cf. SieG Toul 
Taking; receiving, admitting; giving access. [ Obs. 
“Your own most pregnant and vouchsafed ear.” 
Shak. ‘A most poor man... pregnant to good 
pity.” Shak. 
Prég/nant-ly, adv. 
fully; significantly. 
Pré/cra-vate, v. t. [Lat. pregravare, pregrava- 
tum, to press heavily, from prxgravis, very heavy, 
from pre, before, very, and gravis, heayy.] To 
bear down, to depress. Obs.) Bp. Hail. 
Pre-grav/i-tate, v. i. To descend by gravity. 
[ Obs.] Boyle. 
Pre-gtis/tant, a. ee pregustans,p. pr. of pre- 
gustare, to taste beforehand, from pre, before, and 
gustare, to taste; It. pregustare, Pr. pregustar.] 
‘Tasting beforehand. [| Rare.) Ed. Rev, 
Pr@gus-ta/tion, n. [See supra.] The act of tast- 
ing beforehand; foretaste. i 
Pre-hénd/,v.t. (Lat. prehendere. See infra.) To 
lay hold of; to seize; totake. [Obs.] 
Pre-hén/si-ble, a. [Lat. prehendere, prehensum, 
to take, seize.] Admitting of being seized. 
Pre-hén/sile, a. ([Fr. préhensile. See supra.] 
Adapted to seize or grasp; seizing; grasping; as 
the prehensile tail of a monkey. 
Pre-hén/sion (-shun),”. [Lat. prehensio, Fr. pré- 
hension. See supra.) A taking hold; a seizing, 
as with the hand or other member. 


In a pregnant manner; fruit- 





PREJUDICIAL 


Pre-hén/so-ry, a. 
hensile. 

Pré/his-tdr/ie, a. Relating to a time before that 
described in written history ; as, the prehistoric age. 

Préhn/ite (prtén/it), n. “[From Colonel Prehn, 
who first discovered the mineral at the Cape of 
Good Hope.) (Min.) A pale-green mineral, of a 
vitreous luster, occurring in botryoidal and mamil- 
lary concretions, and in small prismatic crystals. It 
consists of silica, alumina, and lime, with some 
water, Dana. 

Pré/-in-dis-pOse/, v.¢. To render indisposed be- 
forehand. 

Pré/-in-striiet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PREINSTRUCT- 
ED; p. pr. & vb. nN. PREINSTRUCTING.] To instruct 
previously. Sir T, More. 

Pré/-in-ti-ma/tion, n. Previous intimation; a 
suggestion beforehand. T. Scott. 

Prejudge’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. PREJUDGED; p. pr. 
& vb. N.PREJUDGING.] [Eng. prefix pre and judge ; 
Fr. préjuger. See PresupicaTe.} To judge be- 
fore hearing, or antecedently to full and suflicient 
examination; to decide or sentence by anticipation; 
to condemn beforehand, 

The committee of council hath prejudged the whole case by 
calling the united sense of both houses of Parliament “a uni- 
versal clamor.” Swift. 

Prejudg’/ment, n. [Also prejudgement.] Act of 
prejudging; decision before suitable examination. 

Pre-jii/di-ea-¢y, n. Prejudice; prepossession, 
[ Obs.] Blount. 

Pre-ju/di-eal, a. Pertaining to the determination 
of some matter not previously decided; as, a preju- 
dical inquiry or action at law. 

Preju/di-eate,v.t. [imp. & p. p. PREJUDICATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PREJUDICATING.] [Lat. prejudi- 
care, prejudicatum, from pre, before, and judicare, 
tojudge; It. pregiudicare, Sp. prejuzgar. See PRE- 
JUDGE.] To determine beforehand, especially to 
disadvantage; to prejudge. 

Our dearest friend 
Prejudicates the business. Shak. 

Pre-jii/di-eate, v.i. To form a judgment before- 
hand or without due examination. Sidney. 

Pre-ju/di-eate, a. ([Lat. prajudicatus, p. p. of 
prejudicare. See supra.] 

1. Formed before due examination, ‘ Ignorance 
and prejudicate opinions.” Bp. Taylor, 

2. Biased by opinions formed prematurely; pre- 
judiced. ‘‘Prejudicate readers.” Browne, 

Pre-ja/di-eate-ly, adv. After a prejudiced manner. 

Pre-jii/di-ea/tion, n. 1. The act of prejudicating 
or of judging without due examination of facts and 
evidence. 

2. (Rom. Law.) (a.) A preliminary inquiry and 
determination about something which belongs to a 
matter in dispute. (b.) A precedent or previous 
treatment and decision on a point. 

Pre-jii/di-ea-tive, a. [It. pregiudicativo. See 
supra.] Forming an opinion or judgment without 
examination; prejudging. Henry More, 

Préj/ii-dice, n. [Lat. prajudicium, from pre, 
before, and judicium, judgment; Fr. préjudice, It. 
pregiudicio, pregiudizio, Sp. perjuicio.] 

1. Anticipative judgment; foresight. [Obs. and 
rare.) Spenser. 

2. An opinion or decision of mind formed with- 
out due examination; prejudgment; a bias or 
leaning toward one side or the other of a question 
from other considerations than those belonging to 
it; an unreasonable predilection or prepossession for 
or against any thing; especially, an opinion or lean- 
ing adverse to any thing, formed without proper 
grounds, or before suitable knowledge. 

Though often misled by prejudice and passion, he was em- 
phatically an honest man. acaulay. 

3. Mischief; hurt; damage; injury. 

How plain this abuse is, and what prejudice it does to the 
understanding of the sacred Scriptures! ocke, 

He accuses me of having engaged the affections of a young 
lady to the prejudice of her pretensions. » Scott, 

Syn.—Prejudgment ; prepossession ; bias ; harm ; 
hurt; damage; detriment; mischief; disadvantage. 

Préj/ii-di¢e,v.t. [imp. & p. p. PREJUDICED (-dist, 
108); p. pr. & vb. nm. PREJUDICING.] ([Fr. pré- 
judicier, 8p. prejudicar, perjudicar. See supra.} 

1. To prepossess with unexamined opinions, or 
opinions formed without due knowledge of the facts 
and circumstances attending the question; to bias 
the mind of by hasty and incorrect notions; to give 
an unreasonable bent to, as to one side or other of 
a cause, 

Suffer not any beloved study to prejudice your mind so far 
as to despise all other learning. Watts, 

2. To obstruct or injure by prejudices, or an un- 
due previous bias of the mind; hence, generally, to 
hurt; to damage; to diminish; to impair, “To 
seek how we may prejudice the foe.” Shak. 

Iam not to prejudice the cause of my fellow-poets, though 
I abandon my own defense. Dryden. 

Prtj/ti-di/cial (-dish/al), a. [Lat. prejudicialis, 
Fr. préjudiciel, Sp. prejudicial, perjudicial, perjut- 
cial, It. pregiudiciale. } Te. 

1. Biased or blinded by prejudices ; as, a prejudi- 
cialeye. [Obs.] Hooker. 

2. Tending to obstruct or impair; hurtful; in- 
jurious; disadvantageous; detrimental. 


Adapted to seize or grasp; pre- 
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PREJUDICIALLY 


Ilis going away the next morning, with all his troops, was 
most prejudicial to the king’s affairs. Clarendon. 
One of the young ladies reads while the others are at work; 
so that the learning of the family is not at all prejudicial to its 
manufactures. Addison. 
Préj/i-di/cial-ly, adv. In a prejudicial manner ; 
injuriously; disadvantageously. ; 
Préj/ai-di/cial-mess, n. The state of being preju- 
dicial; injuriousness. 
Pré-knbwl/edge (-nil/ej), nm. Prior knowledge. 
PréV/a-cy (110), 2. [L. Lat. prelatia, from prela- 
tus. See infra.] 

1. The office or dignity of a prelate; government 
by prelates; church administration by high func- 
tionaries. 

Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices. Ayliffe. 

How many are there that call themselves Protestants, who 
put prelacy and popery together as terms convertible! Swift. 

2. The order of prelates taken collectively; the 
body of ecclesiastical dignitaries. “ Divers of the 
reverend prelacy.” Hooker. 

Pr@/lal, a. [Lat. prelum, a press.] Of, or pertain- 
ing to, printing; typographical. [Obs. and rare.] 
“ Prelal faults.” Fuller. 

PriéVate,n. [L. Lat. prelatus, from preferre, pra- 
latum, to prefer ; It. prelato, Sp. prelado, Pr. prelat, 
Fr. prélat. See PREFER.] A clergyman of a supe- 
rior order, having authority over the lower clergy, 
as an archbishop, bishop, &c.; a dignitary of the 
church ; — often, with the words derived from it, 
used invidiously, in English ecclesiastical history, 
by dissenters, respecting the Established Church 
system. 

Hear him but reason in divinity... 
You would desire the king were made a prelate. Shak. 

Prél/ate, v. i. To act as a prelate; to fill a high 
ecclesiastical office. [Obs.] 

Right prelating is busy laboring, and not lording. Latimer. 


Prél/a-té/i-ty, n. The same as PRELACY. [Obs.] 
Prél/ate-ship, 7. The office of a prelate. Harmar. 
Prél/a-tess,n. A female prelate. Milton. 
Pre-lat/ie, a. Pertaining to prelates or prelacy ; 
Pre-lit/ie-al, as, prelatical authority. 
Pre-lat/ie-al-ly, adv. With reference to prelates. 
Pre-la/tion, n. Lat. prxlatio, from preferre, 
prexlatum, to prefer; Fr. prélation, Pr. prelacio, 
Sp. prelacion, It. prelazione. See PREFER.] The 
setting of one above another; preference. [Obs.] 
“‘A direct preference, or prelation; a preferring 
sin before grace.” Bp. Taylor. 
Préla-tism, n. Prelacy; episcopacy. [Obs.] 
PréVa-tist, n. [From prelate.] An advocate for 
prelacy, or the government of the church by bish- 
ops; a high churchman. 
Iam an Episcopalian, but not a prelatist. T. Scott. 
Prél/a-tize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PRELATIZED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n.PRELATIZING.] To bring under the power 
or influence of prelacy. 
Laud was busy with his more important plan of prelatizing 
the church of Scotland. Palfrey. 
Prél’a-tize, v.i. To uphold or encourage prelacy ; 
to exercise prelatical functions. 
He indeed [Cyprian] succeeded into an episcopacy that be- 


gan then to prelatize. Milton. 
PréVa-try,n. Prelaty; prelacy. Heo 
Prélat-ire, n. (Fr. prélature, Pr., Sp., & 
PrélVat-iire-ship, It. prelatura, L. Lat. prela- 

tura.] The state or dignity ofaprelate. Bailey. 
Prél/a-ty, n. [L. Lat. prelatia. See PRELACY.] 

Prelacy ;— usually in an invidious sense. Ailton. 


Pre-léet’, v. ¢. [hat prelegere, prxlectum, from 
pre, before, and legere, to read.]_ Toread publicly, 
as a lecture or public discourse. Horsley. 

Pre-léet’, v.i. [imp. & p.p. PRELECTED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. PRELECTING.] To discourse publicly; to lec- 
ture. 

Spitting was shown to be avery difficult act, and publicly 
prelected upon about the same time, in the same great cap- 
ital. De Quincey. 

Pre-lée/tion, n. [Lat. prelectio, Fr. prélection, Sp. 
preleccion. See supra.) <A lecture or discourse 
read in public or to a select company. Hale. 

Pre-lée/tor, n. [Lat. prelector. See Be A 
reader of discourses; a lecturer. Sheldon. 

Pré/li-ba/tion, n. [Lat. prevlibatio, fr. prexlibare, 
to taste beforehand, from pre, before, and libare, 
to taste; Fr. prélibation.] 

1. A tasting beforehand or by anticipation; fore- 

taste; as, a prelibation of heavenly bliss. 

2. An effusion previous to tasting. 
Pre-lim/i-na-ri-ly, adv. Ina preliminary manner. 
Prelim/ina-ry, a. [Fr. préliminaire, Sp. preli- 

minar, It. preliminare, from Lat. pre, before, and 
liminaris, belonging to a threshold, fr. dimen, limi- 
nis, threshold, entrance.) Introductory; previous; 
proémial; preceding the main discourse or business; 
prefatory; as, preliminary observations to a dis- 
course or book; preliminary articles to a treaty; 
preliminary measures, 

Syn. — Introductory; preparatory ; proémial ; pre- 

vious; prior; precedent. 

Pre-lim/i-na-ry,7. That which precedes the main 
discourse, work, design, or business; something 
previous or preparatory; as, the preliminaries to a 
negotiation or treaty; the preliminaries to a com- 
bat. 


Syn. — Introduction; preface; prelude. 


| Pré-lini/it, v. ¢. 
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To limit previously. 

Pre-look’,v.i. To look forward; to direct the eye 
or the sight forward. _[ Obs.] Surrey. 

Pré/lide, or Prél/ide, n. [Fr. prélude, It. & Sp. 
preludio, L. Lat. preludium, from Lat. pr, before, 
and ludus, play. See infra and PRELUDIUM. ]} 

1. An introductory performance, preceding and 
preparing for the principal matter; a preliminary 
movement, play, strain, or the like; especially, a 
musical strain, introducing the theme or chief sub- 
ject. 

The last Georgic was a good prelude to the Aineis. Addison. 

2. Something which indicates a future event; a 
preface; a preliminary. 

The cause is more than the prelude, the effect is more than 
the sequel, of the fact. Whewell. 

Syn.— Preface; introduction; preliminary; forerun- 
ner; harbinger. 

Pre-lide’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. PRELUDED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. PRELUDING. | 

1. To introduce with a previous performance; to 
play before; as, to prelude a concert with a lively 
air. 

2. To precede, as introductory; as, a lively air 
preludes the concert. 

Pre-liide’,v.i. [Lat. prvludere, prelusuwm, from 
prex, before, and ludere, to play; Fr. préluder.| To 
serve as an introduction; to play an introduction; 
to give a prefatory or introductory performance, 

The musicians preluded on their instruments. JV. Scott. 

We are preluding too largely, and must come at once to the 
point. Jeffrey. 

Pre-lid/er, or Prél/tid-er (Synop., §180),. One 
who plays a prelude, or introduces by a previous 
irregular piece of music. 

Pre-lud/i-al, a. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
a prelude; introductory. [Rare.] 

Pre-lid’i-otis, @. Previous; introductory. [Obds.] 

Pré-lim/bar, a. [Lat. prx, before, and lumbus, a 
loin.] (Anat.) Situated before the loins. Dunglison. 

Pre-lu/sive, a. [See PRELUDE.] Previous; intro- 
ductory; indicating that something of a like kind is 
to follow. 

The clouds, 


Softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops, let all their moisture flow. 


Se 
Beanie eae ,, adv. Previously; introductorily. 
Pre-lii’/so-ry, a. [See PRELUDE.] Previous; in- 

troductory; prelusive. Bacon. 

Pré/ma-tire’ (53),a. [lat. prematurus, from pre, 
before, and maturus, ripe; It. & Sp. prematuro, Fr. 
prématuré.} 

1. Ripe before the natural or proper time; as, the 
premature fruits of a hot-bed. 

2. Happening, arriving, performed, or adopted 
before the proper time; preceding the usual season ; 
too early; as, a premature fall of snow in autumn; 
a premature birth; a prematwre opinion; a prema- 
dure measure. 

3. Arriving or received without due authentica- 
tion or evidence; as, premature report, news, or 
intelligence. 

Pré/ma-tiire’ly, adv. 1. In a premature manner; 
too soon; too early; before the proper time; as, 
fruits prematurely ripened; opinions prematurely 
formed; measures prematurely taken. 

2. Without due evidence or authentication; as, 
intelligence prematurely received. 

Pré/ma-tiire’ness, )n. [Fr. prématurité.] 

Pré/ma-ti/ri-ty, 1. The quality of being pre- 
mature; ripeness before the natural time; maturity 
at an early period, or before the usual time; as, the 
prematurity of genius. Thackeray. 

2. Too great haste; unseasonable earliness. 

Pre-max/il-la-ry, ». [Eng. prefix pre and mawil- 
lary.) (Anat.) A bone of the upper jaw, forming 
its margin, anterior to the true maxillary bone. 

R. Owen. 

Pre-mé/di-ate,v.¢. [Eng. prefix pre and mediate. ] 
To advocate, as acause. [fare.] 

Pre-méd/i-tate,v.t. [imp.&p.p.PREMEDITATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PREMEDITATING.] [Lat. premedi- 
tari, premeditatum, from pre, before, and meditari, 
to meditate; It. premeditare, Sp. premeditar, Fr. 
préméditer.| To think on and revolve in the mind 
beforehand; to contrive and design previously; as, 
to premeditate theft or robbery. 

With words premeditated thus he said. Dryden. 

Pre-méd/i-tate, v. 7. To think, consider, or revolve 
in the mind beforehand; to deliberate; to exercise 
by previous thought or meditation. 

Pre-méd/i-tate, a. [Lat. premeditatus, p. p. of 
premeditari. See supra.| Contrived by previous 


Thomson. 


meditation; premeditated. [Obs.] Burnet. 
Pre-méd/i-tate-ly, adv. With previous medita- 
tion. Feltham. 


Pre-méd/i-ta/tion, n. [Lat. premeditatio, Fr. 
préméditation, Sp. premeditacion, It. premedita- 
zione. 

ibs ‘the act of meditating beforehand; previous 
deliberation. 

Sudden thought... must be higher than nature can raise 
without premeditation. Dryden. 

2. Previous contrivance or design formed; as, the 
premeditation of a crime. 

Pre-mér/it, v.t. ‘Eng. prefix pre and merit.) To 
merit or deserve betorehand. [Obs.] K. Charles. 
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PREMONSTRANT 


Pré/mi-al, ja. [Lat. premium, reward.] § 
Pré/mi-ant,$ to reward. [Rare.] Baxter, 
Prém/i-¢ges, n. pl. [Fr. prémices, Pr. premicias, 
primicias, Sp. & Pg. primicias, It. premizic, primi- 
zie, Lat. primitiv, primiciz, from primus, the first.] 
First fruits. [Obs.] Dryden. 
Pré’mi-er,a. [Fr. premier, from Lat. primarius, of 
the first rank, principal, from primus, the first; Pr. 
primer, primier, premier, Sp. primer, primero, Pg. 
primeiro, It. primiero.)} 
1. First; chief; principal; as, the premier place; 
premier minister. Camden. Swift. 
2. (Her.) Most ancient ; — said of any peer of an 
degree by creation. Crabb. 
Pré/mi-er, or Prém/ier (prém/yer), n. The first 
minister of state; the prime minister. 
Pré/mi-er-ship, or Prém/ier-ship, ». The office 
or dignity of the first minister of state. 
Pré/mil-lén/ni-al, a. Previous to the millennium. 
Pré/mi-otis, a. (Lat. premiosus, from pramiun, 
premium, q. v.] ich in gifts. Clarke. 
Pre-mise’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PREMISED; Pp. pr. & 
vb. nN. PREMISING.] [Lat. premittere, premissum, 
to send before, fr. pra, before, and mittere, to send. ] 
1. To send before the time. [Obs.] Shak, 
2. To set forth beforehand, or as introductory to 
the main subject; to offer previously, as something 
to explain or aid in understanding what follows; 
especially, to lay down premises or first proposi- 
tions, on which rest the subsequent reasonings. 
I premise these particulars that the reader may know that 
I enter upon it as a very ungrateful task. Addison. 
3. To use or apply previously. ‘If venesection 


. 


erving 


and a cathartic be premised.” Darwin. 
Pre-mise’, v.i. To make or state antecedent prop- 
ositions. wift. 


Prém/ise, n.; pl. PREM/I-SES. [Written also, less 
properly, premiss.] [Fr. prémisse, Sp. premisa, It. 
premessa, from Lat. premissus, sent before, p. p. of 
premittere. See supra.] 

1. A proposition antecedently supposed or proved ; 
something previously stated or assumed as ground 
for further argument. 

While the premises stand firm, it is impossible to shape the 
conclusion. Decay of Piety. 

2. (Logic.) Each of the first two propositions of 
a syllogism, from which the inference or conclusion 
is drawn; as, : 

All sinners deserve punishment ; 

A B is asinner, 

These propositions, which are the preméses, being 
true or admitted, the conclusion follows, that A B 
deserves punishment. : ; 

3. (pl.) (Law.) That part in the beginning of a 
deed the office of which is to express the grantor 
and grantee, and the land or thing granted or con- 
veyed, and all that precedes the habenduwm; the 
thing demised or granted by a deed ; — hence applied 
to a building and its adjuncts. 

Prém/iss,7. See PREMISE. Whately. Watts. 

Pre-mit’,v.¢. [See PREMISE.] To premise. [Obs.] 

Pré/mi-aim, 7. ; pl. PRE/MI-UMs. [Lat. premium, 
originally what one has before or better than others, 
from pre, before. ] 

1. A reward or recompense; a prize to be won by 
competition; reward or prize to be adjudged; a 
bounty; as, a premium for good behavior or schol- 
arship, for discoveries, and the like. ‘‘So as to 
think it not the necessity, but the premium and 
privilege of life, to eat and sleep without any regard 
to glory.” Burke. 

2. Something offered or given for the loan of 
money; sometimes synonymous with interest, but 
generally signifying a sum in advance of the capital, 
or sum lent. ‘ 

People were tempted to lend by great premiums and large 
interest, and it concerned them to preserve that government 
which they had trusted with their money. Swift. 

3. A sum of money paid to underwriters for in- 
surance, or for undertaking to indemnify for losses 
of any kind, ; ; 

Pré-mo/lar, n. (Odontology.) A tooth back of the 
canines, preceded by a deciduous or milk tooth, and 
commonly called a grinder. 

Pre-m6n/ish, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. PREMONISHED 
(pre-mon/isht); p. pr. & vb. n. PREMONISHING.] 
[Prefix pre and monish; Lat. premonere, fr. pre, 
before, and monere, to remind, warn.] ‘To fore- 
warn; to admonish beforehand. 

Better it is, premonished, for to shun 
A sin, than fall to weeping when ’tis done. Herrick. 

Pre-m6n/ish-ment, n. Previous warning or ad- 
monition ; previous information, , 

Pré/mo-ni/tion (-mo-nish/un), n. [Lat. premoni- 
tio, O. Fr. prémonition, It. premonizione. See su- 
pra.| Previous warning, notice, or information; 
as, they had premonitions of their sufferings. 

Pre-mOn/i-tor, n. One who, or that which, gives 
warning beforehand. ‘‘Some such like premont- 
tors, to awaken our security.” Bp. Hall. 

Pre-mOn/i-to-ri-ly, adv. By way of premonition. 

Pre-mon/i-to-ry, a. [Lat. premonitorius. See 
PREMONISH.] Giving previous warning or notice, 

Pre-m6n/strant, n. [Fr. prémontré, from Pré- 
montré, from pré montré, O. Fr. pré monstré, Lat. 
pratum monstratum.] (Rom. Cath. Church.) One 
of a religious order founded at Prémontre in France, 
in 1120, and introduced into the United States in 
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 ‘Pre-morse’, a. 


PREMONSTRATE 


1816. The members of the order, who are called 
also White Canons, have a house in Wisconsin, and 
are engaged in missionary labors. 
Pre-mO6n/strate, v. ¢. [Lat premonstrare, prex- 
monstratum, from pr, before, and monstrare, to 
show ; It. premostrare.} To show beforehand; 
to foreshow. [Lare.] Herbert. 
Pre-m6n/stra-tén/sian, n. A Premonstrant. 
[Rare.] 
Pré/mon-stra/tion, n. [Lat. premonstratio.] A 
showing beforehand. [Lare.] Shelford. 
Pre-m6n/stra-tor, n. One who, or that which, 
premonstrates, or foreshows. 
Lat. premorsus, p. p. of premor- 
dere, to bite off, from pre, before, 
and mordere, to bite.] Terminated 
abruptly, or as if bitten off. 


Premorse roots or leaves (Bot.), 
such as have an abrupt, ragged, and 
irregular termination, as if bitten off 
short. Lindley. 


Pré/-mo-sa/ie, a. Relating to the 
time before that of Moses; as, pre- 
mosaic history. 

Pre-m0O’tion, n. [Eng. prefix pre and motion; Fr. 
prémotion, from Lat. premovere, premotum, to 
move beforehand, to stir greatly.] Previous motion 
or excitement to action. 

Prém/i-ni’re (110), m. See PR=MUNIRE. 

Prém/i-nite’,v.t. (Lat. premunire, premunitum, 
to fortify in front, from pre, before, and mwnire, to 
fortify; Fr. prémunir.] To guard against objec- 
tion; to fortify. [Obs. 

Pré/mu-ni/tion (-nish/un), n. 
Fr. prémunition. 
objections. 

Pre-mi@/ni-to-ry,a. Of, or belonging to, a premu- 
nire; as, a premunitory process. 

Prén/der,n. [Fr. prendre, to take, from Lat. pre- 
hendere, to take.] (ZLaw.) The power or right of 
taking a thing before it is offered. Burrill. 

Preno/men, n. [Lat. prenomen.] See PRHNO- 


Premorse Leaf. 


[Lat. premunitio, 
See supra.| An anticipation of 


MEN. 

Preném/i-nate, v. ¢. [Lat. prenominare, pre- 
nominatum, from prenomen, q.v.] To forename. 
Pre-ném/i-nate, a. ([Lat. prwnominatus. See 
supra.| Forenamed. ‘Prenominate crimes.” Shak. 
Pre-n6m/i-na/tion, n. The act of prenominating, 
or the state of being prenominated; the privilege of 
being named first. Browne. 

Pre-n6s/tie, n. [Lat. prxnoscere, to know before- 
hand. See PRENOTION.] A prognostic. [Obs.] 

Pre-note’, v. t. [See PRENOTION.] To note or 
designate beforehand. 

Pre-no’tion, n. [Lat. prenotio, from praenoscere, 
to foreknow, from prw, before, and noscere, to 
know; Fr. prénotion, Sp. prenocion, It. prenozione. } 
A notice or notion which precedes something else 
in time; previous notion or thought; foreknowl- 
edge. Bacon. 

Pren-sa/tion, n. [Lat. prensatio, from prensare, 
prehensare, to grasp, seize, verb frequentative fr. 
prendere, prehendere, to seize.] The act of seizing 
with violence. [Obs.] Barrow, 

Prén/ti¢ge, n. [Contracted from apprentice.] An 
apprentice. at 8. or collog.] 

Prén/ti¢e-ship, n. [Contracted from apprentice- 
aiep. |: Apprenticeship. [Ods. or PAEAG | 

Pre-ntin/ci-a/tion (-shi-a/shun, 95), ». [Lat. 
prenunciatio, from prenunciare, to announce or 
tell beforehand, from prz, before, and nunciare, 
to announce, from nuncius, a messenger, message. | 
The act of telling before. [Obs.] 

Pre-ntin’/ciotis (-shus), @ Announcing before- 
hand; presaging. [Obs.] Blount. 

Pré/ob-tain’, v.¢. To obtain beforehand. 

Pre-de/eu-pan-cy,n. [See infra.] Act or right 
of taking possession before another; as, the prop- 
erty of unoccupied land is vested by preoccupancy. 

Pre-de/eu-pate, v. t. ([Lat. preoccupare, prex- 
occupatum, from prz, before, and occupure, to take 
possession of, to occupy; It. preoccupare, Pr. pre- 


occupar, Sp. preocupar, Fr. préoccuper. See PRE- 
occupy. ] 
1. To anticipate; to take before. Bacon. 


_ 2. To prepossess; to fill with prejudices. Wotton. 
Pre-e/eu-pa/tion, n. ([Lat. preoccupatio, Fr. 
préoccupation, Sp. preocupacion, It. preoccupa- 


gael 

1. The act of preoccupying, or the state of being 
preoccupied; a taking possession before another; 
prior occupation; prepossession. 

2. Anticipation of objections. South. 
Pre-de/eu-py, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PREOCCUPIED; 
_ p. pr. & vb. nm. PREOCCUPYING.] [See PREOCCU- 

PATE, 

1. To take possession of before another; as, to 

preoccupy a country or land not before occupied. 

2. To prepossess; to occupy by anticipation or 

prejudices, 

I think it more respectful to the reader to leave something 

to reflections, than to preoccupy his judgment. Arbuthnot. 


Pre-bm/i-nate, v. t. [Lat. pre, before, and omi- 
nare, ominatum, to forebode.] To prognosticate ; 
to gather beforehand from omens. 


Because many ravens were seen when Alexander entered 
Babylon, they were thought to preominate his death. Browne. 
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Pré/o-pér/eu-lar, a. [See infra.] (Ichth.) Per- 
taining to, or situated in, the front part of the oper- 
culum. See OPERCULAR. 

Pré/o-ptr/eu-lim, ». ([Lat. pre, before, and 
operculum, cover.) (Bot.) The fore-lid or opercu- 
lum in mosses. 

Pré/o-pin/ion (-pin/yun), 2. 
formed; prepossession. Browne. 

Pre-dp’tion, n. Right of first choice. Stackhouse. 

Pré/or-dain’, v. ¢. 
ordinare, Sp. preordinar, Fr. préordonner.| To 
ordain or appoint beforehand; to predetermine; to 
foreordain; as, all things are supposed to be pre- 
ordained by God. 

Pre-6r/di-mange, n. [Prefix pre and ordinance; 
Fr. préordonnance.] Antecedent decree or deter- 
mination. Shak. 

Pre-6r/di-nmate, a. [Prefix pre and ordinate; Lat. 
preordinatus, ordered beforehand, preordained.] 
Foreordained. [Obs.] 

Pre-6r/di-na/tion, n. [Prefix pre and ordination ; 
Fr. préordination, Pr. preordinacio, Sp. preordi- 
nacion, It. preordinazione.] The act of foreor- 
daining; previous determination. 

Pré-pal/a-tal, a. [Prefix pre and palate.] (Anat.) 
Just anterior to the palate; as, the prepulatal aper- 
ture. 

Pre-par’a-ble, a. 
being prepared. Boyle. 

Prép/a-ra'tion, n. [Lat. preparatio, Fr. prépa- 
ration, Pr. preparacio, Sp. preparacion, It. prepa- 
razione. See PREPARE. ] 

1. The act of preparing or fitting for a particular 
purpose, use, service, or condition; previous ar- 
rangement or adaptation; as, the preparation of 
land for a crop of wheat; the preparation of troops 
for a campaign. 

2. The state of being prepared or got ready ; pre- 
paredness; adaptedness; as, a nation in good prep- 
aration for war. 

3. That which prepares; any thing which makes 
ready, prepares the way, or introduces; prepara- 
tory act or measure, 

I will show what preparations there were in nature for this 
dissolution. Burnet. 

4. Accomplishment; qualification. [Obs.] Shak. 

5. That which is prepared, made, or compounded 
for a particular purpose; a combination; a confec- 
tion. 

I wish the chemists had been more sparing, who magnify 
their preparations. Browne. 

6. (Anat.) A part of an animal body prepared 
and preserved as a specimen. 

7. (Med.) Any medicinal substance fitted for the 
use of the patient. 

8. (Mus.) That disposition of the harmony by 
which discords are lawfully introduced. It consists 
in employing such an arrangement that, by some- 
thing congenial in what precedes, discords may be 
rendered less harsh to the ear than they would be 
without such preparation. 

Pre-par/a-tive, a. [It. & Sp. preparativo, Fr. 
préparatif.| Tending to prepare or make ready; 
haying the power of preparing, qualifying, or fit- 
ting for any thing; preparatory. 

He spent much time in quest of knowledge preparative to 
this work. South. 

Pre-par’a-tive, n. 1. That which has the power 
of preparing, or previously fitting for a purpose; 
that which prepares. ‘A preparative unto ser- 
mons.” ; Hooker. 

2. That which is done to prepare; preparation. 
“Necessary prepuratives for our voyage.” Dryden. 

Pre-par’a-tive-ly, adv. By way of preparation. 

Pre-par’a-tor, n. One who prepares beforehand, 
as subjects for dissection, specimens for preserva- 
tion in collections, and the like. Agassiz. 

Pre-pir’a-to-ry, a. [Lat. preparatorius, It. & Sp. 
preparatorio, Fr. préparatoire.| Preparing the 
way for any thing by previous measures of adapta- 
tion; antecedent and adapted to what follows; pre- 
vious; introductory. 

Pre-pare’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. PREPARED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. PREPARING.] [Fr. préparer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
preparar, It. preparare, Lat. preparare, from pre, 
before, and parare, to make or get ready. ] 

1. To fit, adapt, or qualify for a particular pur- 
pose; to make ready; to put into a state for use or 
application. 

Our souls not yet prepared for Sree light, 
Till doomsday wander in the shade of night. 

2. To procure as suitable; to get ready; to pro- 
vide; as, to prepare arms, ammunition, and provis- 
ions for troops; to prepare ships for defense, 

Prepare 
Fit entertainment to receive our king. Milton. 

Syn.—To fit; adjust; adapt; qualify; equip; pro- 
vide; form; make. 

Pre-pare’, v. i. 1. To make all things ready; to 
put things in suitable order; as, to prepare for 
dinner. 

2. 'To make one’s self ready; to get ready; to 
take the necessary previous measures. ‘‘ Dido pre- 
paring to kill herself.” Peacham. 

Pre-pare’, n. Preparation. [Obs.andrare.| Shak. 

Pre-par/ed-ly, adv. With suitable previous meas- 
ures. Shak. 


Opinion previously 


[See PREPARE.] Capable of 


Dryden. 


[Prefix pre and ordain; It. pre- | 





{ 





PREPOSITOR 


Pre-par’ed-ness, n. The state of being prepared 
or in readiness, South. 

Pre-par’er,n. One who, or that which, prepares, 
fits, or makes ready, 

Pre-pay’,v.t. [imp.&p.p. PREPAID; p.pr. & vb. n. 
PREPAYING.] ‘To pay in advance or beforehand, as 
the postage of a letter. 

Pre-pay’ment, m. Payment in advance, as of 
postage. 

Pre-pénse’,a. [See infra.] Devised, contrived, or 
planned beforehand; premeditated; aforethought; 
—usually placed after the word it qualifies. 

This has not arisen from any misrepresentation or error 
prepense. Southey. 

Pre-pénse’, v. t. [Lat. pre, before, and pendere, 
pensum, to weigh, to consider.] To weigh or con- 
sider beforehand, [Obs.] Sir T. Elyot. 

Pre-pénse’, v.i. To deliberate beforehand. [Obs.] 

Pre-pénse/ly, adv. In a premeditated manner. 

Pre-péVlenge, )n. The quality of being prepol- 

Pre-p6lVlen-cy, lent; superiority of power; 
prevalence. [fRare.] Coventry. 

Pre-p6Vlent, a. [Lat. prepollens, p. pr. of prxpol- 
lere, to surpass in power, to be very powerful, from 
prx, before, and pollere, to be strong or powerful. ] 
Having superior influence or power; prevailing. 
[ Rare. ] Boyle. 

Pre-pén/der, v. ¢. To outweigh; to preponderate. 
[ Obs.] Wotton. 

Pre-pén/der-an¢ge, )n. [Fr. prépondérance, Sp. 

Pre-pin/der-an-¢cy,$ preponderancia, It. pre- 
ponderanza.) 

1. The state or quality of being preponderant or 
preponderating; superiority of weight, influence, 
or power; an outweighing. ‘The preponderancy 
of the greater grounds of probability.” Locke. 

In a few weeks he had changed the relative position of all 


the states in Europe, and had restored the equilibrium which 
the preponderance of one power had destroyed. Macaulay. 


2. (Mil.) The excess of weight of that part of a 
cannon in the rear of the trunnions over that in front 
of them. 

Pre-pon/der-ant, a. [Fr. prépondérant, Sp. & It. 
preponderante, Lat. preponderans. See infra.] 
Preponderating; outweighing. 

Pre-pon/der-ant-ly, adv. In a _ preponderant 
manner ; in the main; in the greater degree; chiefly. 

Pre-pén/der-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PREPONDER- 
ATED; p. pr. & vb. n. PREPONDERATING.] ([Lat. 
preponderare, preponderatum, from pre, before, 
and ponderare, to weigh, from pondus, ponderis, a 
weight, from pendere, to weigh; It. preponderare, 
Sp. preponderar. Cf. PREPONDER.] 

1. To outweigh; to overpower by weight; to have 
greater weight than. 


An inconsiderable weight, by distance from the center of 
the balance, will preponderate greater magnitudes. Glanville. 


2. To overpower by stronger influence or moral’ 


power. 
3. To cause to prefer; to decide. [Obs.] 


The desire to spare Christian blood preponderates him for 
peace. Fuller. 
Pre-pén/der-ate, v. i. 1. To exceed in weight; 
hence, to incline or descend, as the scale of a bal- 
ance. 

That is no just balance in which the heaviest side will not 
preponderate, Wilkins, 

2. To exceed in influence or power; hence, to in- 
cline to one side. 

By putting every argument, on one side and the other, into 
the balance, we must form a judgment which side prepon- 
derates. Watts, 

Pre-pén/der-a/ting-ly, adv. In a preponder- 
ating manner; preponderantly. 

Pre-pén/der-a/tion, n. [Lat. preponderatio, It. 
preponderazione.| The act or state of prepondera- 
ting, of outweighing any thing, or of inclining to 
one side. 

Pre-pose’,v.t. [Fr. préposer, Pr. prepausar, from 
Lat. preponere, prepositum, to put before, from 
pre, before, and ponere, positum, to put, but in- 
fluenced by Lat. pausare, to pause. Cf. APPOSE.] 
To put before. [Obs.] Fuller. 

Prép/o-si/tion (-zish/un), n. [Lat. prepositio, Fr. 
préposition, Pr. prepositio, Sp. preposicion, It. pre- 
posizione. See supra.]} 

1. (Gram.) A particle governing and generally 
placed before a substantive or pronoun, which is 
put in an oblique case (in English, in the objective), 
and expressing a relation of this object to the object, 
action, or state, denoted by some other word. 

2. Proposition; exposition; harangue; oration; 
discourse. [Obs. and rare.] 

The Bishop of Langers, because he was a prelate, began to 
speak and to make his preposition well and sagely. Berners. 

“ He made a long preposition and oration. Fabyan. 

Prép/o-si/tion-al (-zish/un-al), a. [Sp. preposi- 
cional, Fr. prépositionnel.] Pertaining to, or hav- 
ing the nature or office of, a preposition. 

Pre-pos/i-tive, a. (Lat. prepositivus, It. & Sp. 
prepositivo, Pr. prepositiu, Fr. prépositif. See 
PREPOSE.] Put before; prefixed; as, a prepositive 
particle. 

Pre-pds/i-tive, n. A word, or particle, put before 
another word. 

Pre-p6s/i-tor, n. 


[See PrEposE.] A scholar ap- 
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PREPOSITURE 


pointed by the instructor to inspect other scholars; 
a monitor. Todd. 

Pre-pds/i-tiire (53),”. [Lat. prepositura, It. & Sp. 
prepositura, See PREPOSE.] The office or place 
of a provost; a provostship. 

Pre-pos-séss/ (-pos-sts’, or -poz-zés’), v. t. [imp. 
& p. p. PREPOSSESSED (108); p. pr. & vb. n. PRE- 
POSSESSING. | 

1. To preoccupy, as ground or land; to take pre- 
vious possession of. Dryden. 

2. To preoccupy, as the mind or heart, so as to 
preclude other things; hence, to bias or prejudice ; 
to give a previous inclination to, for or against any 
thing ; —more often in a favorable manner. 

It created him enemies, and preposscssed the lord general. 

Bvelyn. 

Pre-pos-séss/ing (-pos-sts/ing, 07 -poz-zts/ing), a. 
Tending to invite favor; having power to secure the 
possession of favor, esteem, or love; as, the coun- 
tenance, address, and manners of a person are some- 
times prepossessing on a first acquaintance. 

Pre-pos-séss/ing-ly (-pos-sts/-, 07 -poz-zés/-), adv. 
In a prepossessing manner. 

Pre-pos-sés/sion (-pos-sésh/un, 07" -poz-zésh/un), 2. 

1. Preoceupation; prior possession. Hammond. 

2. Preoccupation of the mind by an opinion, or 
impression, already formed; preconceived opinion; 

{ previous impression, whether favorable or unfavor- 

able; —sometimes equivalent to prejudice, but in 

general, conveying a less odious idea. 
He repined at what he would fain have called the prejudices 
and prepossessions of the country. W. Scott. 
Syn.—Bent; bias; inclination; preoccupancy; pre- 
judgment. See BENT. 

Pre-pos-séss/or (-pos-sts/-, 07 -poz-zts/-), m. One 
who prepossesses ; one who possesses, or occupies, 
beforehand or previously. 

Pre-pds/ter-otis, a. [Lat. preposterus, from pre, 
before, and posterus, coming after, latter; It. & Sp. 
prepostero, O. Fr. prepostére. | 

1. Having that first which ought to be last; in- 
verted in order. 

The method I take may be censured as preposterous, be- 
cause I treat last of the antediluvian earth, which was first in 
the order of nature. Woodward. 

2. Contrary to nature or reason; uot adapted to 
the end; utterly and glaringly foolish ; unreasonably 
absurd; perverted; wrong. ‘‘ Most preposterous 


| conclusions.” Shak. 
Though the error be easily fallen into, it is manifestly pre- 
posterous. I, Taylor. 


Syn. — Absurd; perverted; wrong; irrational; fool- 
ish; monstrous. See ABSURD. 


Pre-p6s/ter-ovis-ly, adv. Ina preposterous man- 
Bos in a wrong or inverted order; absurdly; fool- 
ishly. 

Pre-p6s/ter-oiis-ness, m. The quality or state of 
being preposterous; wrong order or method; ab- 
surdity ; inconsistency with nature or reason. 

Pre-po’ten-cy, n. [Lat. prepotentia, Fr. prépo- 
tence, Sp. prepotencia, It. prepotenza.] The quality 
or condition of being prepotent; superior power; 
predominance. [Obds.] Browne. 

Pre-pod/tent, a. [Lat. prapotens, from pre, before, 
very, and potens, potent, powerful; It. & Sp. pre- 
potente.] Very powerful. [Obs.] Plaifere. 

Pre-prép/er-otis, a. (Lat. preproperus, from pre, 
before, beyond, and properus, quick, hasty.] Over- 
hasty; precipitate. [Obs.] ‘Preproperous pas- 
sions.” Fuller. 

Pré/pro-vide’, v. ¢. To provide in anticipation. 
“The materials preprovided.” fuller. 

Pré/ptice,n. [Fr. prépuce, Pr. prepuct, Sp. & Pg. 
prepucio, It. eee Lat. preputium, from pre, 
before, and Gr. récS.ov, diminutive of méa3n, the 
foreskin.] (Anat.) A prolongation of the skin of 
the penis, covering the glans; the foreskin. 

Pre-pwt/tial (-pi/shal),a, Pertaining to the prepuce 
or foreskin. 

Pre-raph‘a-el-ism,n. A theory in painting which 
gives preference to a style that prevailed before the 
days of Raphael, in which the principal characteris- 
tic was a careful and even rigid adherence to natural 
forms and effects, in contradistinction to the style 
or rendering of any particular school of art. 

* Fairholt. 

Pre-raph/a-el-ite, a. Pertaining to the style of art 
before the time of Raphael. 

Pre-raph/a-el-ite,n. One who favors or practices 
art as it was before Raphael; one who favors or ad- 
vocates preraphaelism. 

Pre-rég/nant, n. [Eng. prefix pre and regnant. | 
One who reigns previously ; a sovereign prede- 
cessor. 

Pré/re-mO6te/, a. More remote in previous time or 
prior order, 

In some cases two more links of causation may be intro- 
duced; one of them may be termed the pre-remote cause, the 

’ other the post-remote effect. Darwin. 

Pré/re-quire’, v.t. To require previously. 

Pre-réq/ui-site (-rék/wi-zit), a. [Eng. prefix pre 
and requisite.) Previously required or necessary 
to any proposed effect or end; as, prerequisite con- 
ditions of success. 

Pre-réq/ui-site, n. Something that is previously 
required, or necessary to an end proposed. 

Pré/re-sdlve’, v. t. or 7. [imp. & p. p. PRERE- 
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SOLVED; p. pr. & vb. nm. PRERESOLVING.] To re- 
solve previously. Sir E. Dering. 

Pre-rég/a-tive,n. [Fr. prérogative, Pr., Sp., Pg.,& 
It. prerogativa, from Lat. prerogativa, precedence 
in voting, preference, privilege, from prerogativus, 
that is asked before others for his opinion, that votes 
before or first,from prerogare, to ask before another, 
from prez, before, and rogare, to ask.] An exclu- 
sive or peculiar privilege; prior and indefeasible 
right ; fundamental and essential possession ; — used 
generally of an official and hereditary right which 
may be asserted without question, and for the exer- 
cise of which there is no responsibility or account- 
ability as to the fact and the manner of its exercise. 
“The two faculties that are the prerogative of man, 
—the powers of abstraction and imagination.” 
I, Taylor. ‘An unconstitutional exercise of his 
prerogative.” Macaulay. 

{=~ The term occurs most frequently in the history of 
the conflicts between the Crown and Parliaments of 
Great Britain, especially in the time of the Stuarts. 

Prerogative court (Eng. Law), a court which, before 
the recent changes in the probate system of England, had 
authority in the matter of wills and administrations, 
where the deceased left bona notabilia, or effects of the 
value of five pounds, in two or more different dioceses. 
Brande. Blackstone. Wharton. — Prerogative office, 
the office in which wills proved in the Prerogative Court 
are registered. 

Syn.—Privilege; right. See PRIVILEGE. 

Pre-rég/a-tived, a. Having a prerogative or ex- 
clusive privilege. [Rare.] Shak. 

Pre-r6g/a-tive-ly, adv. By exclusive or peculiar 
privilege. 

Pré/sage, or Prés/age, n. 
presagio, Lat. presagium, 
infra. | 

1. Something which foreshows a future event; 
a present fact indicating something to come; prog- 
nostic; omen; token. ‘‘ Joy and shout— presage 
of victory.” Milton. 

2. Power to look into the future, or the exercise 
of that power; foreknowledge; presentiment, 

If there be ought of presage in the mind, 
This day will be remarkable in my life. 

Syn. — Prognostic; omen; token; sign. 

Pre-sage’,v.t¢. [imp. & p.p.PRESAGED; p. pr. & 
vb. NM. PRESAGING.] [Fr. présager, It. presagire, 
Sp. presagiar, Lat. presagire, from pre, before, 
and sagire, to perceive acutely or sharply. 

1. To have a presentiment of; to feel beforehand ; 
to forebode. 

2. To foretell; to predict; to prophesy; to fore- 
show; to indicate. 

If I may trust the flattering eye of Sleep, 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand. Shak. 

Pre-sage’, v. i. To form or utter a prediction. 
[Rare.] Dryden. 

Pre-sage/ful, a. Full of presages; containing pres- 
ages. Tennyson. 

Pre-sage/ment, n. [Rare.] 1. The act of presag- 
ing; a foreboding; foretoken. 

2. That which is presaged, anticipated, or fore- 
told; prediction. 

Pre-sa/ger, n. One who presages; a foreteller; a 
foreshower. Shak. 

Prés/by-Ope, n. [See infra.] 
sighted; one who is affected by presbyopia. 

Prés'by-6'pi-d, n. (Fr. presbyopie, from Gr. 
mpéoBus, old, an old man, and ww, G75, the eye, 
face, from the root dr, whence dwWopat, fut. of dpav, 
to see.] (Med.) A defect of vision, as in old age, 
when near objects are seen indistinctly, but distant 
ones more plainly; — called also presbytia. 

Prés/by-dp/ie, a. Affected by presbyopia; long- 
sighted. 

Prés’by-0/py, 7. The same as PRESBYOPIA, 

Prés/byte, n. Meee moecBorys, an old man.] One 
whose vision (like that of many old persons) is 
confused as to near objects, while those at a greater 
distance are clearly distinguished. Dunglison. 

Prés/by-ter, n. [Lat. presbyter, an elder, from Gr. 
mpecBurepos, compar. of mpécBus, old; Sp. presby- 
tero and preste, O. Fr. presbtre, prestre, N. Fr. pre- 
tre, Pr. prestre, It. preste. Cf. PRIEST.] 

1. (Anc. Church.) An elder haying authority to 
instruct and guide in the church. 

2. (Church of Eng.) One ordained to the second 
order in the ministry ; — called also nriest. 


Fr. présage, It. & Sp. 
rom prexsagire. See 


Milton. 


I rather term the one sort presbyter than “ priest.” Hooker. 
New presbyter is but ‘old priest” writ large. Milton. 
3. A Presbyterian. [Obs.] Butler. 


Pres-b}t/er-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, a presbyter 
or presbytery; presbyterial. 

Prés-byt/er-ate, n. [Lat. presbyteratus, It. pres- 
biterato, Sp. presbiterado, Fr. presbytérat, presby- 
tériat.] Presbytery; also, presbytership. Heber. 

Prés/by-ter-ess, n. A female presbyter. 

Prés/by-té/ri-al, ja. [Fr. presbyteral, presbyté- 

Prés/by-té/ri-an, rien, Sp. presbiteral, presbi- 
teriano, It. presbiterale, presbiteriano.]} 

1. Pertaining to a presbyter, or to ecclesiastical 
government by presbyters. 

2. Consisting of presbyters; as, the government 
of the church of Scotland is presbyterian. 

Prés/by-té/ri-an, n. [Fr. presbyterien, Tt, & Sp. 
presbiteriano.| 


One who is long- |. 





'PRESCRIPTIBLE 


1. One who maintains the validity of ordination 
and government by presbyters. . 

2. One who belongs to a church governed by 
presbyters. B 

Prés/by-té@/ri-an-ism, n. [Fr. presbytérianisme.] 
That form of church government which invests 
presbyters with all spiritual power, and admits no 
prelates over them. 

Prés/by-té/ri-an-ly, adv. After the manner, or in 
accordance with the principles of, a presbyterian, or 
the presbyterians. Pale) 

Prés/by-té/ri-tim, 7. [Gr. tpecButépiov. See PRES- 
BYTERY.| (Arch.) That part of a church where 
divine service is performed; the presbytery. Crabb. 

Prés/by-ter-ship, n. The office or station of a 
presbyter. 

Prés/by-ter-y, n. [Fr. presbytére, It. & Sp. presbi- 
terio, L. Lat. presbyterium, Gr. mpecBurépiov. See 
PRESBYTER. | 

1. A body of elders in the Christian church. 
Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by 
prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. 
1 Zim. iv. 14. 
2. (Presbyterian Church.) A judicatory consist- 
ing of all the pastors of churches within a certain 
district, and one ruling elder, a layman, from each 
parish or church, commissioned to represent the 
church in conjunction with the minister. This body 
receives appeals from the church-session, and 
appeals from the presbytery may be carried to the 
provincial synod, 
3. The presbyterian religion. Tatler. 
4. (Arch.) That part of the church reserved for 
the officiating priests. Gwilt. 

Pres-byt/i-a, n. [See PREsByTE.] (Med.) The 
state of being long-sighted; presbyopy. 

Pres-byt/ie, a. Affected by presbytia; presbyopic. 

Pré/sci-en¢e (pre/shi-ens) (Synop., § 180), 7. Yr. 
prescience, Pr. & Pg. presciencia, Sp. preciencia, It. 
priescienza, Lat. prescientia. Seeinfra.) Knowl- 
edge of events before they take place; foresight. 

Of things of the most accidental and mutable nature, God's 
prescience is certain, Sout. 

Pré/sci-ent (pré/shi-ent), a. [O. Fr. prescient, It. 
presciente, Lat. presciens, p. pr. of prescire, to 
foreknow, from prez, before, and scire, to know.] 
Having knowledge of events before they take place ; 
foreknowing. 

Who taught the nations of the field and wood, 
Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand? Pope. 

Pre-scind’, v. ¢. [Lat. prescindere, from pre, 
before, and scindere, to cut asunder; It. prescin- 
dere, Sp. & Pr. prescindir, Fr. prescinder.] 

1. To cut off; to abstract. [Obs.] Norris, 

2. (Metaph.) To consider by a separate act of 
attention or analysis. 

We may, indeed, be said to prescind, but not to abstract. 
Thus, let A, B, C, be three qualities of an object. We ee 


Ain ehenecaee it from B and C; but we can not, without im- 
propriety, simply say that we abstract A. Sir W. Hamilton. 


Pre-s¢ind/ent, a. [Lat. prascindens, p. pr. of 
prescindere. See supra.] Cutting off; abstract- 
ing. [Lare.] Cheyne. 

Pré’sciotis (pré/shus), ad. [Lat. prescius, from 
pre, before, and scius, knowing, from scire, to 
know.] Foreknowing; having foreknowledge; as 
prescious of ills. den. 

Pre-seribe’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PRESCRIBED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PRESCRIBING.] [Lat. prescribere, from 
pre, before, and scribere, to write; It. prescrivere, 
Sp. prescribir, Pg. prescrever, Pr. prescrieure, Fr, 
prescrire, O. Fr. prescriber.) 

1. To lay down authoritatively for direction; to 
give as a guide, direction, or rule of action; to im- 
pose as a peremptory order; to direct. 

Prescribe not us our duties. Shak. 

Let streams prescribe their fountains where to run. Dryden. 


2. (Med.) To direct as a remedy to be used by or 
for a patient. : 

Syn.—To appoint; order; command; dictate; or- 
dain; institute; establish. 

Pre-seribe’,v.i. 1. To give law; 

arbitrary influence; to dictate; 
tions. 

A forwardness to prescribe to the opinions of others. Zocke. 


2. (Med.) To write or give medical directions; to 
eee remedies; as, to prescribe for a patient ina 
ever. 
3. To influence by long use. [0bs.] Browne. 
4. (Law.) To claim by prescription; to claim a 
title to a thing on the ground of immemorial use 
and enjoyment; — with for. Greenleaf. N. Am. Cyc. 
Pre-serib/er, 2. One who prescribes. 
Pré@/seript, a. [Lat. prescriptus, p. p. of pre- 
scribere ; Fr. prescrit, Sp. prescripto, prescrito, It. 
prescritto. See supra.] Directed; prescribed, “ A 
prescript form of words.” Bp. Taylor. 
Pré@/seript, n. [Lat. prescriptum, O. Fr. prescript, 
It. prescritto.] 
1. Direction; precept; model prescribed. ‘“ Di- 
vine prescript.” Milton. 
2. A medical order for the use of medicines; a 
prescription. 
Pre-serip/ti-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being pre- 
scriptible. 
Pre-seript/i-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. prescriptible, It. 


to exercise 
to give direc- 
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: PRESCRIPTION 


prescrittibile.] Depending or derived from pre- 
scription; proper to be prescribed. 

Pre-serip’/tion, n. [Lat. prescriptio, Fr. prescrip- 
tion, Pr. prescriptio, Sp. prescripcion, It. prescri- 
ztone. 

1. The act of prescribing or directing, or that 
which is prescribed; especially, the direction of 
remedies for a disease, and the manner of using 
them; a recipe. 

2. (Law.) A prescribing for title ; the claim of title 

toa thing by virtue of immemorial use and enjoy- 
ment; or the right or title acquired by possession, 
had during the time and in the manner fixed by law. 

The speeches on both sides indicated that profound rev- 

' erence for law and prescription which has long been charac- 
teristic of Englishmen, Macaulay. 
ta Prescription differs from custom, which is a local 
usage, while prescription is personal, annexed to the 
person only. Prescription only extends to incorporeal 
rights, such as common, ways, &c. What the law gives 
of common rights is not the subject of prescription. 
Blackstone. Crwise. Kent. In Scotch law, prescription 
is employed in the sense in which limitation is used in 
England and America, namely, to express that operation 
_of the lapse of time by which obligations are extin- 
guished or titles protected. Craig. Erskine. 
Pre-seript/ive, a. [Sp. prescriptivo, It. prescrit- 
tivo.] - Consisting in, or acquired by, immemorial 
use and enjoyment; as, a prescriptive right or title; 
pleading the continuance and authority of custom. 
The right to be drowsy in protracted toil has oe pre- 


scriptive. M. Mason. 
Pré@/se-ance, n. [Fr. préséance. See PRESIDE.] 
Priority of place in sitting. [Obs.] Carew. 


Pré@/se-léet’, v. t. To select beforehand; as, stars 

_ preselected for simultaneous observation by differ- 
ent observers. 

Prés/enge, n. [Fr. présence, Pr. presensa, presen- 
sia, Sp. presencia, It. presenza, presenzia, Lat. prx- 

_sentia. See PRESENT.] 

1. The state or condition of being present; being 
or situation within sight or call, at hand, in the 
same apartment or division of space, or the like; 
— opposed to absence. 

2. The region in which one is present; the part 
of space within one’s ken, call, influence, or the 
like; neighborhood without the intervention of any 
thing that forbids intercourse; approach face to 
face; nearness. 

Wrath shall be no more, 
But in thy presence joy entire, Hilton. 

3. Specifically, neighborhood to one of superior 
or exalted rank; also, presence-chamber. 

I know not by what power I am made bold 


In such a presence here to plead my thoughts. Shak. 
An’t please your grace, the two great cardinals 
Wait in the presence. Shak. 
4. The person of a superior. 
The Sovran Presence thus replied: 
Was she thy God, that thou didst her obey? Milton. 


5. A number assembled before a great person. 

Odmar, of all this presence does contain, 

Give her your wreath whom you esteem most fair. Dryden. 

6. Port; mien; air; personal appearance; de- 
_meanor. 


_ Virtue is best in a body that is comely, and that has rather 
dignity of presence than beauty of aspect. Bacon. 
A graceful presence bespeaks acceptance. Collier. 


Presence of mind, a calm, collected state of the mind, 
with its faculties under control; undisturbed state of the 
thoughts, which enables a person to speak or act without 
disorder or embarrassment in unexpected difficulties; 
freedom from the disturbing or distracting influences 
which arise from fear or undue excitement of any kind. 

Errors, not to be recalled, do find 
Their best redress from presence of the mind. 
Prés’/en¢ce-cham/ber, )7. The room in which a 
Prés’en¢e=-room (28), great personage receives 
- _ company. Addison, 
Pré/sen-sa/tion, n. [Eng. prefix pre and sensa- 
tion.| Previous sensation or feeling; antecedent 
notion or idea. More. 
Pre-sén/sion, 7. [Lat. presensio, from presentire, 
to feel or perceive beforehand, from pre, before, 
and sentire, to feel, perceive.]| Previous percep- 
tion, [Obs.] Browne. 
Prés/ent, a. [Fr. présent, Pr. present, presen, Sp., 
Pg., & It. presente, Lat. prxsens, that is before one, 
in sight or at hand, p. p. of praesse, to be before, 
from prz, before, and esse, to be.] 

1. Being at hand, within reach or call, within cer- 
tain contemplated limits, or the like; not away; — 
opposed to absent. 

These things have I spoken to you, being yet present with 
you. ‘ohn xiv. 25. 

2. Now existing, or in process; neither ended 
nor yet to begin; not past or future; as, the pres- 
ent session of Congress; the present year or age. 

3. Being now in view, or under consideration. 

I'll bring thee to the present business, Shak. 


4. Not delayed; immediate; instant. ‘A pres- 


Waller. 


ent recompense.” Shak. 
Vhere’s an embassador 
From Milan that desires a present audience. Massinger. 


5. Ready at hand; quick in emergency; as, pres- 
ent wit. 


*Tis a high point of philosophy and virtue for a man to be 
present to himself. LD’ Estrange. 
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6. Fayorably attentive; not heedless; propitious. 
Nor eould I hope, in any place but there, 
To tind a god so present to my prayer. Dryden. 

Present tense (Gram.), the tense or form of a verb which 
expresses action or being in the present time; as, I am 
writing. 

Prés/ent, n. [Fr. présent, Pr. present, presen, Sp., 
Pg., & It. presente. See supra and infra.] 

1. Present time; time in process now, or at the 
moment contemplated, as in the phrases, at this 
present, at that present. 

2. (pl.) (Law.) Present letters or instrument; a 
deed of conveyance, a lease, letter of attorney, or 
other writing; as in the phrase, ‘‘ Know all men by 
these presents,” that is, by the writing itself, per 
has literas presentes ;—in this sense, rarely used 
in the singular. 

At present, at the present time; now. — Jn present, at 
once, without delay. ‘‘ With them, 7m present, half his 
kingdom; the rest to follow at his death.” Milton. 

Pre-sént/, v.t. [imp.& p.p. PRESENTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. PRESENTING.] [Ir. présenter, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. presentar, It. presentare, Lat. presentare, from 
presens, a.| 

1. To put or place in the presence of some one, 
especially of a superior; to give a formal introduc- 
tion to; to set before; to make known; to offer for 
acquaintance; as, to present an envoy to the king; 
—when used with the reciprocal pronoun, to come 
into the presence of a superior. 

Now there was a day when the sons of God came to present 
themselves before the Lord. ob i. 6. 

2. To exhibit to view or notice; to lay before one’s | 
perception or cognizance; to set forth; to offer. 

O, hear what to my mind first thoughts present! Milton. 

He is ever ready to present to us the thoughts or observations 
of others. ~ Watts. 

3. To pass over, especially in a ceremonious 
manner; to give in charge or possession; to deliy- 
er; to make over. 

So ladies in romance assist their knight, 
Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. Pope. 

4. To make a gift or donation of; to bestow; to 
give; to grant; to confer. 

5. Hence, to endow; to bestow a gift upon; to 
favor, as with a donation. [Obs.] 

Octavia presented the poet for his admirable elegy on her 
son Marcellus. Dryden. 

6. In specific uses, (a.) To nominate to an ec- 
clesiastical benefice; to offer to the bishop or or- 
dinary as a candidate for institution. 

The patron of achurch may present his clerk to a parsonage 
or vicarage; that is, may offer him to the bishop of the diocese 
to be instituted. Blackstone. 
(b.) 'To nominate for support at a public school. 
Lamb. (c.) To lay before a public body for consid- 
eration, as before a legislature, a court of judica- 
ture, a corporation, or the like; as, to present a 
memorial, petition, remonstrance, or indictment. 
(d.) To lay before a court as an object of inquiry; 
to give notice officially of, as a crime or offense; to 
find or represent judicially; as, a grand jury pre- 
sent certain offenses, or whatever they think to be 
public injuries. (e.) To indict. [U.8.] (f.) To 
point or direct, as a weapon, particularly some spe- 
cies of fire-arms; as, to present a musket to the 
breast of another. 

To present arms (Mil.), to hold them out in token of 
respect, as if ready to deliver them up. 

Prés/ent, n. That which is presented or given; a 
gift; a donative. 

' His dog, to-morrow, by his master’s commands, he must 
carry for a present to his lady. Shak. 

Syn.— Gift; donation; donative; benefaction. See 
GIFT. 

Pre-stnt/a-ble, a. 
ble. 

1. Capable or admitting of being presented; suit- 
able to be exhibited, represented, or offered; fit to | 
be brought forward or set forth; properly prepared 
to be introduced to another, or to go into society. 

2. Admitting of the presentation of a clergyman; 
as, a church presentable. [Rare.] Ayliffe. 

Prés/en-ta/ne-otis, a. ([Lat. presentaneus, It. & 
Sp. presentaneo. See PRESENT, a.] Ready; quick; 
immediate ; as, presentaneous poison.[ Obs.] Harvey. 

Prés/en-ta/tion, n. [Fr. présentation, Pr. presen- 
tacio, Sp. preseniacion, It. presentazione, Lat. pra- 
sentatio.] 

1. The act of presenting, or the state of being 
presented; a setting forth; an offering; bestowal. 
Prayers are sometimes a presentation of mere desires. Hooker. 

2. Hence, exhibition; representation; display. 

These presentations of fighting on the stage are necessary to 
produce the effects of an heroic play. Dryden. 

3. (Eccl. Law.) The act of offering a clergyman 
to the bishop or ordinary for institution in a bene- 
fice; the right of presenting a clergyman, 

If the bishop admits the patron’s presentation, the clerk so 
admitted is next to be instituted by him. Blackstone. 

4. (Obstetrics.) A particular position of the child 
during labor relatively to the passages through 
which it is to be brought forth. 

Presentation copy, a copy of a work presented to some 
one by the author, as a testimony of respect. 


Pre-sént/a-tive, a. 1. (Eccl.) Having the right of 


[Fr. présentable, Sp. presenta- 





PRESERVE 


presentation, or offering a clergyman to the bishop 
for institution ; as, advowsons are presentative, col- 
lative, or donative. 


An advowson presentative is where the patron hath a right 


of presentation to the bishop or ordinary, Blackstone. 
2. Admitting the presentation of a clergyman ; 
as, a presentative parsonage, Spelman. 


3. (Metaph.) Capable of being directly known by, 
or presented to, the mind; intuitive; directly ap- 
prehensible ; — applied to objects; capable of ap- 
prehending ; — applied to faculties, 

_ The latter term, presentative faculty, I use, as you will see 
in contrast and correlation to a “representative faculty.” ; 
Sir W. Hamilton. 
Prés/ent-ee’, n. [Fr. présenté, p. p. of présenter, 
See PRESENT, v. ¢.] One presented to a benefice. 
Pre-sént/er, n, One who presents. 
Pre-sen/tial, a. [L. Lat. prxsentialis.] Implying 
actual presence; present; immediate. [Obs. 
God’s mercy is made presential tous. Bp. Taylor. 
Prés/en-tiil/i-ty, n. The state of being actually 
present. [Obs.] South. 
Pre-sén/tial-ly, adv. In a way which supposes 
actual presence. LHe) Henry More. 
Pre-sén/ti-ate (-zén/shi-at, 95), v.¢. To make pres- 
ent. [Obs.] Grew. 
Pre-sén/tient (-sén/shent), a. [Lat. presentiens, 
p. pr. of presentire. See PRESENSION.] Perceiy- 
ing beforehand. 
Prés/en_tif’ie, a (Lat. presens, presentis 
Prés/en-tif/ie-al, present, and facere, to make. } 
Making present. [Obs.] 
Prés/en-tif/ie-ly, adv. In such a manner as to 
make present. [Obs.] Henry More. 
Pre-sént/i-ment, n. [Eng. prefix pre and senti- 
ment, Fr. pressentiment, Sp. presentimiento, It. 
presentimento, Cf. PRESENTIENT.] 

1. Previous conception, sentiment, or opinion; 
previous apprehension. Butler. 

2. Especially, an antecedent impression or con- 
viction of something about to happen, particularly 
of something unpleasant or distressing; anticipa- 
tion of evil; foreboding. 

Pre-sént/i-mént/al, a. Relating to, or in the na- 
ture of, a presentiment; foreboding. [R.] Coleridge. 
Pre-sén/tion, n. The same as PRESENSION. [0bs.] 
Prés/ent-ly, adv. 1. At present; at this time; 

now. [Obds.] 
The towns and forts you presently have. Sidney. 


2. At once; without delay; instantly; or, more 
go soon; before long; after a little time; by 
an > ; 
is I will send him hither to you presently. Shak. 
Pre-sént/ment, n. 1. The act of presenting, or 

the state of being presented; presentation. ‘The 

heels of my presentment.” Shak. 
2. Setting forth to view; delineation ; appear- 
ance; representation; exhibition. 
Power to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 
And give it false presentment. Hilton. 
3. (Law.) (a.) The notice taken by a grand jury 
of any offense from their own knowledge or ob- 
servation, without any bill of indictment laid before 
them ; as, the presentment of a nuisance, a libel, or 
the like; an inquisition of office and indictments; 
an official accusation presented to a tribunal by the 
grand jury in an indictment, or the act of offering 
an indictment; also, the indictment itself. (b.) The 
official notice in court which the surrenderee gives 
of the surrender of a eopyhold estate. Blackstone. 
Prés’ent-mess, n. The quality of being present; 
presence. ‘‘Presentness of mind in danger.” [ Obs.j 
Clarendon. 
Presentoir (préz/sng-twor’), n. [Fr.] An orna- 
mental cup, very shallow, and having a tall, slen- 
der, enriched stem. Fairholi. 
Pre-strv’a-ble, a. [See PRESERVE.] Capable of 
being preserved; admitting of preservation. 
Prés/er-va/tion, n. [Fr. préservation, Pr. preser- 
vation, Sp. preservacion, It. oretereniaiey The 
act of preserving or keeping safe; the state of being 
preserved or kept from injury, destruction, or de- 
cay; security; as, preservation of life or health; 
the preservation of buildings from fire or decay ; the 
preservation of fruit or plants. 
Give us the particulars of your preservation. Shak. 
Pre-strv’a-tive, a. [It., Sp., & Pg. preservativo, 

Pr. preservatiu, Fr. préservatif.| Having the power 

or quality of preserving or keeping safe from injury, 

destruction, or decay; tending to preserve. 
Pre-strv/a-tive, n. That which preserves, or has 

the power of preserving; that which tends to se- 

cure from injury, destruction, decay, or corruption ; 

a preventive of injury or decay. 

It hath been anciently in use to wear tablets of arsenic as 
preservatives against the plague. Bacon. 
Pre-stérv’/a-to-ry, a. Having the power or a ten- 
dency to preserve; preservative. 
Pre-sérv/a-to-ry, n. That which has the power of 


preserving; a preservative. Whitlock. 
Pre-strve/ (pre-z@rv’, 14), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. PRE- 
SERVED; p. pr. & vb. n. PRESERVING.] [Fr. pré- 


server, Pr., Sp., & Pg. preservar, It. preservare, 
Lat. preservare, from prez, before, and servare, to 
gave, preserve. | ‘ 

1. To keep or save from injury or destruction; to 
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defend from evil, harm, danger, or the like; to keep ; 
to guard. 

Now good angels preserve the king. Shak. 

2. To save from decay by the use of some pre- 

servative substance, as sugar, salt, and the like; to 

season and prepare for preserving, as fruits, meat, 
&c,; to maintain in a sound state. 

You can not preserve it from tainting. Shak. 

3. To maintain or keep throughout, as appear- 

ances. Junius. 

To preserve game, to prevent from hunting or killing it. 


Syn.—To keep; save; secure; uphold; sustain; de- 

fend; spare; protect; guard; shield. See KreEp. 
Pre-strve! (-zérv’), n. 1. That which is preserved ; 

fruit, or the like, seasoned and kept by suitable 

preparation. ; M 

2. A place for the shelter or preservation of ani- 
mals designed for sport or food, as game, fish, or 
the like. ; 

Pre-sérv’er, n. 1. One who, or that which, pre- 
serves; one who saves or defends from destruction 
oreyil. ‘Camillo, preserver of my father.” Shak, 

2. One who makes preserves of fruits. 

Pré-shiw’, v.t. To show beforehand; to foreshow. 

Pre-side’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. PRESIDED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. PRESIDING.] [Fr. présider, Sp. presidir, It. 
presedere, presiedere, Lat. presidere, from prx, be- 
fore, and sedere, to sit.] 

1. To be set for the exercise of authority; to oc- 
cupy the place of ruler, moderator, principal direct- 
or, or the like; to direct, control, and govern, as 
chief officer; as, to preside at a public meeting. 

2. To exercise superintendence; to watch over 
as inspector. 

Some o’er the public magazines preside. Dryden. 
Prés/i-dence, n. The same as PRESIDENCY. 
Prés/i-den-cy, n. [Fr. présidence, It., Sp., & Pg. 

presidencia, It. presidenza.] 

1. The act or condition of one who presides; su- 
perintendence; inspection and care. Ray. 

2. The office of president; as, Washington was 
elected to the presidency of the United States by a 
unanimous vote of the electors. 

3. The term during which a president holds his 
office; as, the presidency of Madison. 

4. The jurisdiction of a president, as in the Brit- 
ish dominions in the East Indies. 

Prés/i-dent, a. Occupying the first rank or chief 
place; having authority; presiding. [Rare.] 
His angels president 
In every province. Milton. 
Prés/i-dent,n. [Fr. président, Pr. president, Sp., 
Pg., & It. presidente, Lat. presidens, from presi- 
| dens, p. pr. of presidere. See PRESIDE.] One who is 


elected or appointed to preside; a presiding officer; | 


a chief authority; a superintendent; as, (a@.) The 
chief officer of a corporation, company, ward, insti- 
tution, society, and the like. (b.) The chief execu- 
tive of the republic in certain countries; as, the 

president of the United States. 
Prés/i-dén/tial, a. 1. Presiding. Glanville. 
3. Pertaining or belonging to a president; as, the 


presidential chair. Walsh. 
Prés/i-dent-ship, n. 1. The office and place of 
president. Hooker. 


2. The term for which a president holds his office. 

Pre-sid/er, m. One who presides. 

Pre-sid/i-al, )a. [Lat. presidialis and presidia- 

Pre-sid/i-a-ry,§ rius, from presidium, a presid- 
ing over, defense, guard, from prases, prasidis, sit- 
ting before, presiding, from prvsidere, Fr. présidial, 
Sp. presidial, It. & Sp. presidiario. See oe 
Pertaining to a garrison; having a garrison. [ Rare.| 

Presidio (pra-se/di-o), n. [Sp.}] A place of defense ; 
a garrison or guard-house. Velasquez. 

Pre-sig/ni-fi-ea/tion, n. [ Lat. presignijicatio. See 
ure The act of signifying or showing before- 

and. 

Pre-sig/ni-fy, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. PRESIGNIFIED; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. PRESIGNIFYING.] [Lat. presignifi- 
care, from prx, before, and significare, to signify.] 
To intimate or signify beforehand; to show pre- 
viously. 

Pre-spi/nal, a. (Lat. prz, before, and spina, spine.] 
(Anat.) Situated before or in the front of the spine. 

Préss, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PRESSED (prést); p. pr. 
& vb. nN. PRESSING.] [Fr. presser, It. pressare, from 
Lat. pressare, to press, from premere, pressum, to 
press; D. & Ger. pressen, Dan. presse, Sw. prissa.] 

1. To urge with force or weight ; to crowd or 
compel by a gradual and continued exertion; to 
squeeze; to crush; to compress; as, we press the 


ground with the feet when we walk; we press the | 


couch on which we repose; we press substances 
with the hands, fingers, or arms; the smith presses 
iron with his vise. 

2. To squeeze in order to extract the juice or 
contents of; to express liquor from. 

From sweet kernels pressed, 
She tempers dulcet creams. Hilton. 

3. To squeeze in or with suitable instruments, in 
order to make smooth, as to press paper cloth, and 
the like. 

4. To embrace closely; to hug. 


Leucothoe shook 


And pressed Palemon closer in her arms. Pope. 
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5. To oppress; to bow down; to distress; to 
straiten. [Obs.] 
O, my lord, press not a fallen man, Shak. 
6. To urge with earnestness or importunity; to 
exercise very powerful or irresistible influence upon 
or over; to constrain; to force; to compel. 


He pressed a letter upon me, within this hour, to deliver to 
you. Dryden. 


Paul was pressed in spirit, and testified to the Jews that 
Jesus was Christ. Acts xviii. 5. 
7. To drive with violence; to hurry; to urge on; 
as, to press a horse in motion, or in a race. 
8. To inculcate with earnestness; to urge; to en- 
force; as, to press divine truth on an audience. 
9. To force into service, particularly into naval 
service; to impress. 
The peaceful peasant to the wars is pressed. Dryden. 
t= Press differs from drive and strike in usually de- 
noting a slow or continued application of force; whereas 
drive and strike denote a sudden impulse of force. 
Préss, v.i. 1. To exert pressure; to bear heavily; 
to push, bear down, crowd, or urge with steady force. 
2. To move on with urging and crowding for- 
ward; to make one’s way with violence or effort; 
to bear onward forcibly ; to crowd; to throng; to en- 
croach, 
The insulting victor presses on the more. Dryden. 
Thronging crowds press on you as you pass. Dryden. 


3. Hence, to urge with vehemence or importu- 
nity; to exert strong or compelling influence. 

When arguments press equally in matters indifferent, the 
safest method is to give up ourselves to neither. Addison. 

4. To approach unseasonably or importunately. 
“ Nor press too near the throne.” Dryden. 

Préss, n. [Fr. presse, Pr., Pg., & It. pressa, Sp. 
prensa, Dan. & Ger. presse, 
Sw. prdass. See supra.) 

1. An instrument or ma- 
chine by which any thing is 
pressed or squeezed; some- 
times, the place or building 
containing a press or presses. 

[2 Presses are differently 
constructed for various purposes 
in the arts, their specific uses 
being commonly designated by 
a prefix; as, a packing-press, a 
wine-press, a cider-press, a 
copying-press, and the like. 

2. Specifically, a machine 
for printing ; a printing-press. 

3. Hence, the art or busi- 
ness of printing and publish- 
ing; hence, the publications 
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issued from the press, taken collectively; as, a free | 


press is a great blessing to a free people; a licen- 
tious press is a curse to society. 
4. A case, or closet, for the safe keeping of articles. 
5. The act of pressing or pushing forward. 


Which, in their throng and press to the last hold, 


Confound themselves. Shak. 


6. Urgent demands of affairs ; urgency; as,apress | 


of business. 


7. A multitude of individuals crowded together; | 


a crowd of single things; a throng. 
They could not come nigh unto him for the press. Markii. 4. 
8. A commission to force men into public service, 
particularly into the navy. 
I have misused the king’s press. Shak. 
Liberty of the press, the free right of publishing books, 
pamphlets, or papers. without previous restraint or cen- 
sorship, subject only to punishment for libelous, seditious, 
or morally pernicious matters. — Press of sail (Naut.), as 
much sail as the state of the wind will possibly permit. 
Préss!-béd, m. A bed that may be raised and in- 
closed in a press or closet. 
Préss/er, m. One who presses. 
Préss/-gang, n. A detachment of seamen under 


the command of an officer, empowered to impress | 


men into the nayal service. See IMPRESS-GANG. 
Préss/ing, p.a. Urgent; distressing ; importunate; 
crowding for attention or treatment. 
Préss/ing-ly, adv. 
force or urgency; closely. Howell. 
Prés/sion(présh/un),n. [Lat. pressio, Fr. pression, 
O. Sp. presion, It. pressione. See PRESS, v. t.] 
1. The act of pressing; pressure. Newton. 
2. (Cartesian Philos.) An endeavor to move. 
Prés/si-rés/ter, nn. [Fr. : 
pressirostres, from Lat. 
pressus, pressed, p. p. of 
premere,and rostrum, beak. 
See PrEss, v.¢.] (Ornith.) 
One of a tribe of wading 
birds, including those which 
haye a compressed or flat- 
tened beak. Brande. 
Prés/si-rés/tral, a. (Or- 
nith.) Of, or pertaining to, 
the pressirosters; having a 
compressed or flattened 
beak ;— applied to certain 
birds, as the lapwing. 
Partington. 
Prés’si-tant, a. See 
PREss, v.t.] Gravitating; heavy. [Obds.] 


Pressirosters. 





a, plover; b, lapwing; 
i c, ring dotterel. a 


More. 


S  Prést, a. 


In a pressing manner; with | 


PRESTIMONY : 


| Préss/ly, adv. [Lat. presse.] Closely; with com- 
pression. [Obs. B. Jonson. 

Préss’/man, 7. ; pl. PRESS/MEN. 
who manages, or attends to, the press. 

2. One of a press-gang, who aids in forcing men 
into the naval service. Chapman. 

Préss’-m6n/ey,n. Money paid toa man impressed 
into public service. See PREST-MONEY. Gay. 
Préss/ness, n. The state of being pressed; com- 
pression. [Obs.] Young. 
Préss/-pack, v. ¢. To pack, or compress, as for 
packing by means of a press. 
Préss/tir-age (présh/yr-ej), n. [Fr.] 7 
1. The juice of the grape, extracted by the press. 
2. A fee paid for the use of a wine-press. 
Préss/ire (présh/yr),n. [O.Fr. pressure, It. & Lat. 
pressura, from Lat. premere. See PREss, v. t.] 

1. The act of pressing, or the condition of being 
pressed; an urging with force ; a squeezing or crush- 
ing. 

2. (Mech.) The action of a force against some 
obstacle or opposing force. 

3. A constraining force or impulse; that which 
urges or compels the intellectual or moral faculties 
to conviction or action; as, the pressure of motives 
on the mind, or of fear on the conscience. 

4. That which afflicts the body, or depresses the 
spirits; severe affliction, distress, calamity, straits, 
difficulties, embarrassments, or the distress they 
occasion; as, the pressure of poverty or want, the 
pressure of debts, the pressure of taxes, the pressure 
of afflictions or sorrow. 

My own and my people's pressures are grievous. K. Charles. 

To this consideration he retreats with comfort in all his 
pressures. Atterbury. 

5. Urgency; as, the pressure of business. 

6. Impression ; stamp ; character impressed. ‘‘All 
laws of books, all forms, all presswres past.” Shak. 

Atmospheric pressure, the amount by which the atmos- 
phere presses upon objects immersed in it, equivalent, 
upon a given area at the earth’s surface, to the weight of 
a column of mercury of the same area and about thirty 
cies in height, being about 14.7 pounds upon a square 
inch. 

Préss’-work (-wirk), n. That part of printing 
which consists in impressing the sheets upon the 
type. 


\ | Prést, imp. & p. p. of press;— sometimes used 


ressed. See PRESS. 

O. Fr. & Pr. prest, N. Fr. prét, Sp., Pg., 

& It. presto, from Lat. prestus, ready.] tobs’} 

1. Ready; prompt. Fairfax. 
2. Neat; tight. Tusser. 

Prést,n. [O. Fr. prest, from O. Fr. prester, N. Fr. 
préter, Sp. prestar, It. prestare, to lead, from Lat. 
prestare, to stand before, to fulfill, offer, supply, 
from pre, before, and stare, to stand; Pr. prest, 
presta, It. presto, presta.] [Obs.] 

1. A loan. Bacon. 

2. (Law.) A duty in money, to be paid by the 
sheriff on his account in the exchequer, or for mone 
left or remaining in his hands. Cowell, 

Prést/a-ble, a. Payable. [Scot. 

Pres-ta/tion, n. [Lat. prestatio, a performing, 
paying, from prestare; Fr. prestation, Sp. presta- 
cion, It. prestazione.} (O. Eng. Law.) A payment 
of money; a toll or duty; the rendering of a ser- 
vice. Burrill. 

Prestation-money, a sum of money paid yearly by 
archdeacons and other dignitaries to their bishop. 


Prés/ter, n. [Gr. ronorip, from rpicewv, tiptpavat, 
to kindle or burn, and rpfJerv, to blow up, swell 
out by blowing.] [Obs.] 

1. A meteor or exhalation formerly supposed to 
be thrown from the clouds with such violence that 
by collision it is set on fire. 

| 2. (pl.) The veins of the neck when swollen with 

| excitement. 

| Prés’/ter (Synop., § 180), m. [Lat. presbyter, Fr. 
prétre. See PRESBYTER.] A priest. [Obs.] 

Pres-ttz! zd (-téts/sa),n. [It. See PREsSTO.] (Mus.) 
Quickness of movement or execution; rapidity. 

| Prés/ti-dig/i-ta/tion, n, Skill in legerdemain; 

prestigiation. 

| Prts/ti-dig/i-ta/tor,n. [Lat. presto, quickly, and 
Lat. digitus, finger.] One skilled in legerdemain. 

Prés/tige (prés/tij) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. pres- 
tige, 1" & Sp. prestigio, Lat. prestigium, pres- 
tigia. 

a Illusion; fascination; charm; imposture. 

2. Weight or influence coming from past success; 
expectation of future achievements founded on those 
already accomplished; force derived from prior 
character or deeds. 

Pres-tig/i-a/tion, n. [Lat. prestigiare, to deceive 
by juggling tricks, from prestigiz, deceptions, 
illusions, jugglers’ tricks. Cf. supra.] The play- 
ing of legerdemain tricks; a juggling; sleight of 
hand. [Obs.] 

Pres-tig/i-a’/tor, n. [Lat. prestigiator. See su- 
pra.] <A juggler; aconjurer. [Obs.] Henry More. 

Pres-tig/i-a-to-ry, a. Consisting of, or effected 
by, impostures; juggling. [Obs.] 

Pres-tig/i-otis, a. [Lat. prexstigiosus. See PREs- 
TIGIATION.] Practicing tricks; juggling. [Obs.] 

Prés/ti-mo-ny, n. [L. Lat. prestimoniwm, from 
Lat. prestare, to furnish, supply; Fr. prestimonie, 
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Sp. & Pg. prestimonio, It. prestimonia. See 
Prest, n.] (Canon Law.) A fund for the support 
of a priest, appropriated by the founder, but not 
erected into any title of benefice, and not subject to 
the pope or the ordinary, but of which the patron 
is the collator. 

Pres-tis'si-mo, adv.  ([It., superlative of presto. 
See infra.] Very quickly; with the greatest ra- 

idity. 

Prést =-m6on/ey (-mtin/¥), 7. Money paid to men 
when they enlist into the British service, so called 
because they hold themselves prest, or ready to 
march at command. Toone. 

Prés/to, adv. [It.& Sp. presto, quick, quickly. See 
PREST, et 

1. Quickly; immediately ; in haste; suddenly. 
Presto, begone, ’tis here again. Swift. 
2. (Mus.) Quickly; rapidly ;—a direction for a 
quick, lively movement or performance. 

Pre-strie/tion, n. [Lat. prestrictio, a binding fast 
or binding up, from prestringere, prestrictum, to 
bind fast, to weaken, to blunt, from prez, before, 
and stringere, to bind or tie tight.] Dimness, as of 
sight. [Qbs.] Milton. 

Prést/-sail,n. (Naut.) The whole amount of sail 
that a vessel is capable of carrying. 

Pre-stil’/tor, n. [Lat. prxsultor, from presilere, to 
spring or leap forth, from prz, before, and salire, 
to leap, to dance.] One who goes before in dan- 
cing; a leader in the dance. 

Pre-stim/a-ble, a. [Fr. préswmable, Sp. presumi- 
ble, It. presumibile. See PRESUME.] Such as may 
be presumed, or supposed to be true; entitled to 
belief without examination or direct evidence. 

Pre-stim’/a-bly, adv. In a presumable manner; 
by, or according to, presumption. 

Pre-stime’, v.t. [imp.& p.p. PRESUMED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. PRESUMING.] [Fr. présumer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 

resumir, It. presumere, Lat. presumere, from pre, 
efore, and swmere, to take. ] 
1. To assume or take beforehand; to obtain in 
advance of; to undertake. [Rare.] 
Bold deed thou hast presumed, adventurous Eve. Dilton. 


2. To take or suppose to be true, or entitled to 
belief, without examination or positive proof, or 
on the strength of probability; to suppose upon 
grounds deemed valid, though not amounting to 
decisive proof; to be reasonably convinced of; to 
infer beforehand; to take for granted. 

What rests but that the mortal sentence pass,... 
Which he presumes already vain and void, 
Because not yet inflicted? ‘ Hilton. 
Pre-stime’, v. 7. 1. To suppose or assume some- 
thing to be, or to be true, on grounds deemed valid, 
though not amounting to proof; to believe by an- 
ticipation; to think; as, we may presume too far. 

2. To venture beyond what one is sure of, or has 
ground for; to reach beyond proper restraints; to 
act in a forward or venturesome manner; to be 

' over-confident, pushing, arrogant, or the like; to 
take liberties ; — sometimes with on or upon before 
the ground of confidence. 

Daie he presume to scorn us in this manner? Shak. 
This man presumes upon his parts. Locke, 

In that we presume to see what is meet and convenient bet- 

ter than God himself. Hooker. 
Pre-stim’er, ”. One who presumes; also, an arro- 
gant person. Wotton. 

Pre-stm/ing-ly, adv. Confidently; arrogantly. 

Pre-stimp’tion (pre-ztim/shun, 84), n. [Lat. pre- 
sumptio, Fr. présomption, Pr. presompcio, presump- 
tio, Sp. presuncion, It. presunzione. See PRESUME. ] 

1. The act of believing upon probable evidence, 
or taking for granted ; belief upon incomplete proof ; 
opinion. 

2. Ground for presuming; evidence probable, 
but not conclusive; strong probability ; as, the pre- 
sumption is that an event has taken place, or will 
take place. 

3. That which is presumed; a thing believed true 
on satisfactory evidence. ‘‘ In contradiction to these 
very seule presumptions.” De Quincey. 

4. The act of venturing beyond due bounds; for- 
ward, venturesome, over-confident, or arrogant 
opinion or conduct; unreasonable confidence; pre- 
sumptuousness; arrogance, 

Thy son I killed for his presumption. Shak. 

_iI had the presumption to dedicate to you a very unfinished 
piece. . Dryden. 

5. (Law.) The taking of a fact or proposition to 
be true before it is positively shown or certainly 
known to be so; an inference as to the existence of 
one fact not certainly known, from the existence of 
some other fact known or proved, founded on a 
previous experience of their connection; supposi- 
tion of the truth or real existence of something 
without direct or positive proof of the fact, but 
grounded on circumstantial or probable evidence 
which entitles it to belief. Starkie. Burrill. Best. 

Pre-stimp/tive, a. [Pg. presumptivo, Sp. & It. 
presuntivo, Pr. presomtiu, Fr. présomptif. See 
PRESUME. | 

1. Taken by presumption or previous supposi- 
tion; grounded on probable evidence. 

2. Unreasonably confident; adventuring without 
reasonable ground to expect success; presumptu- 
ous; arrogant. [Rare.] Browne. 





Pre-stimpt/ii-otis-ly, adv. 


Pre-sttmpt/i-otis-mess, n. 
Pré/sup-pos/al (-p6z/al), n. 


Pré/sup-pose’ (pré/sup-poz’), v. t. 


Pré/sur-mise’, 7. 


Pre-ténce’, n. 
Pre-ténd/, v. ¢. 


Pre-ténd/, v. i. 


Pre-ténd/ence, n. 


Pre-ténd/er, n. 





Pre-ténd/ing-ly, adv. 
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Presumptive evidence (Law), that which is derived 
from circumstances which necessarily or usually attend 
a fact, as distinct from direct evidence or positive proof; 
indirect or circumstantial evidence. ‘Preswmptive evi- 
dence of felony should be cautiously admitted.” Black- 
stone. — Presumptive heir, one who would inherit an 
estate if the ancestor should die with things in their pres- 
ent state, but whose right of inheritance may be defeated 
by the birth of a nearer heir before the death of the an- 
cestor. 


Pre-stimp/tive-ly, adv. By presumption, or sup- 


position grounded on probability. Burke. 


Pre-stimpt/t-otis (-ztimt/yy-us, 84), a. [Lat. pre- 


sumptuosus and presumptiosus, Pg. presumptuoso, 
Sp. & It. presuntuoso, Pr. presomptuos, Fr. pré- 
somptueux. See PRESUMPTION. | 

1. Full of presumption; presuming; over-confi- 
dent or venturesome; going beyond bounds of due 
self-appreciation or modesty; audacious; taking 
liberties unduly; arrogant; as, a presumptuous 
commander, 

There is a class of presumptuous men whom age has not 
made cautious, nor adversity wise. Buckminster. 

2. Founded on presumption; proceeding from 
excess of confidence. ‘‘ Raised by false presumpt- 
wous hope.” Milton. 

3. Done with bold design, rash confidence, or in 
violation of known duty; willful; as, a preswmptu- 
ous sin, 


Syn. — Over-confident; foolhardy; rash; presuming; 
forward; arrogant; insolent. 
1. In a presumptuous 
manner; with presumption; arrogantly ; insolently. 
2. In bold defiance of conscience, or violation of 
known duty; as, to sin preswmptuously. 
The quality of being 
presumptuous, or rashly confident; irreverent bold- 
ness or forwardness; arrogance. 
[From Eng. prefix 
Supposal previously formed; 
Hooker. 
[imp. & p. p. 
PRESUPPOSED; p. pr. & vb. nN. PRESUPPOSING.] 
Eng. prefix pre and suppose; Fr. présupposer, 
p. presuposser, It. presupporre.| To suppose as 
previous ; to imply as antecedent; to take for grant- 
ed; to presume; to assume. 


Each kind of knowledge presupposes many necessary things 
learned in other sciences, and known beforehand. Hooker. 


pre and supposail.| 
presupposition. 


Pre-stip’po-si/tion (-zish/un), nm. [Eng. prefix pre 


and supposition ; Fr. présupposition, Sp. presupo- 
sicion, It. presupposizione. } 

1. The act «f presupposing; supposition or ante- 
cedent implication; presumption. 

2. That which is presupposed; previous suppo- 
sition or surmise. 

[Eng. prefix pre and surmise.] 
A surmise previously formed. Shak. 
See PRETENSE. 

[imp. & p. p. PRETENDED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. PRETENDING.] [Lat. pretendere, prwten- 
tum, from pre, before, and tendere, tentum and ten- 
sum, to stretch; It. pretendere, Sp. & Pg. pretender, 
Fr. prétendre.} 

1. To hold before one; to thrust forward; to ex- 


tend. [Obs. and rare.] ‘His target anes over 
her pretended.”’ Spenser. 

2. Heuce, to put forth; to practice; to plot; to 
intend. [Qbs.] 


I'll give her father notice of her disguising and pretended 
flight. Shak. 


3. To hold out or put forward as a cloak or cover 
for something else; to exhibit as a vail for some- 
thing hidden; to simulate in words or actions. 

Lest that too heavenly form, pretended ; 
To hellish falsehood, snare them. Milton. 

4. To hold out falsely; to offer, as something un- 
true or unreal; to show hypocritically or for the 
purpose of deceiving; to simulate; to feign. 

This let him know, 
Lest, willfully transgressing, he pretend 
Surprisal. Milton. 

5. To lay a claim to; to allege a title to; to pre- 

tend to; to claim. 
Chiefs shall be grudged the part which they pretend. Dryden. 
To put in a claim, truly or falsely ; 
to allege a title; to lay claim; to strive after some- 
thing; — usually with fo. ‘‘ Countries that pretend 
to freedom.” Swift. 


Pre-ténd/ant,n. A pretender; aclaimant. Milman. 
Pre-ténd/ed-ly, adv. 


By false appearance or rep- 
resentation. 
The act of pretending; pre- 
Daniel, 
1. One who pretends, simulates, 
or feigns; one who lays claim. 
2. (Eng. Hist.) The heir of the royal family of 
Stuart, who laid claim to the crown of Great Britain, 


tence. [ Obs. 


but was excluded by law. _ Burnet. 
Pre-ténd/er-ship, n. The right or claim of the 
pretender. Swift. 


Arrogantly; presumptu- 
ously. 


Pre-ténse’, ie [L. Lat. pretensus, for Lat. prex- 
Pre-tén¢e’, 


tentus, p. p. of pratendere; Sp. 
pretensa. See PRETEND, and Note under OFFENSE. | 
1. The act of holding out or offering to others 





Prét/er-it, or Pré/ter-it, n. 
Prét/er-ite, or Pré/ter-ite, a. & n. 


Prét/er-ite-mess, or Pré/ter-ite-mess, n. 


PRETERITION 


something false or feigned; presentation of what is 
deceptive or hypocritical; false show; simulation; 
— sometimes preceded by on; as, on pretense of 
revenging Cesar’s death. Middleton. 
Let not Trojans, with a feigned pretense 
Of proffered peace, delude the Latian prince. Dryden. 

2. That which is pretended; false, deceptive, or 
hypocritical show ; pretext. ‘Pretense of dan- 
ger.” Shak. 

3. The act of pretending or laying claim; claim 
laid; assumption. 

_ Primogeniture can not have any pretense to a right of solely 
inheriting property or power. ocke. 

I went to Lambeth with Sir R. Brown’s pretense to the war- 
denship of Merton College, Oxford. Evelyn. 

Syn.—Mask ; appearance ; color; show; pretext; 
excuse. — PRETENSE, PRETEXT. A pretense is something 
held out as real when it is not so, thus falsifying the 
truth. A pretext is something woven up in order to cover 
or conceal one’s true motives, feelings, or ends of action. 
The piety of the Pharisees was alla pretense, and their 
long prayers were a pretert to conceal their hypocri- 
sy. Crabb errs in saying, that a “pretext” is always 
wrong, and * serves to hide something seriously culpable 
or wicked.” We do, in most cases, use the word in a bad 
sense; and yet we could speak of a person in company 
as ‘‘making a pretext for leaving the room,” without im- 
plying that he was guilty of any thing ‘“‘culpable or 
wicked” in so doing. 

With flying speed, and seeming great pretense, 
Came running in a messenger. 

He made pretext that I should only go 

And help convey his freight; but thought notso. Chapman. 

Pre-ténsed/ (pre-ténst/), a. Pretended; feigned; 
as, a pretensed right to land. [Obs.] 

Pre-téns/ed-ly, adv. Pretendedly. [Obs.] Drant. 

Pre-ténse/ful, a. Abounding in pretenses. 

Pre-tén/sion (pre-tén/shun), n. [Fr. prétention, 
Sp. pretension, It. pretensione. See PRETEND.] 

1. The act of pretending or holding forth; or that 
which is pretended; pretext; fictitious show; 
deception; cheat. [Obs.] 

This was but an invention and pretension given out by the 
Spaniards. Bacon. 

2. The act of pretending or laying claim; a hold- 
ing out the appearance of right to a thing. 

The arrogant pretensions of Glengarry contributed to pro- 
tract the discussion. Macaulay. 

3. Claim laid; right alleged or assumed. 

The commons demand that the consulship should lie in 
common to the pretensions of any Roman. Swift. 

Men indulge those opinions and practices that favor their 
pretensions. L’Estrange. 

Pre-ténse/less, a. Not haying or making pretenses. 

Pre-tént/a-tive, a. ([Eng. prefix pre and tentative, 
from Lat. prxtentare, to feel or try beforehand, 
from pre, before, and tentare, to feel, touch, try, 
attempt.} Capable of being previously tried or 
attempted. [Jtare.] Wotton. 

Pre-tén/tiotis (pre-ttn/shus), a. [Fr. prétenticuc. 
See PRETEND.| Full of pretension; disposed to 
lay claim to more than is one’s due; presuming; 
assuming. [J?ecent.] 

Pre-tén/tiotis-ly, adv. 

Pre-tén’/tiotis-mess, n. 
tentious. 

Pré/ter. <A prefix, from the Lat. preter, used in the 
composition of some English words, and having the 
signification of past, beyond: hence, beside, more. 

Pré‘ter-hii//man, a. [Eng. prefix preter and 
human.| More than human; superhuman. f 

Pre-té/ri-ent, a. Passed through; previous. 

Pré/ter-im-pér’feet, a. [Eng. prefix prvter and 
imperfect, or Lat. preter, beyond, and imperfectus, 
imperfect.] (Gram.) Not absolutely or distinctly 
past; an epithet designating the tense which ex- 
presses action or being not perfectly past, and 
which is more usually called the imperfect tense. 

Prét/er-ist, n. [Lat. preter, beyond, past.] 

1. One whose chief interest is in the past; one 
who regards the past with most pleasure or favor. 

2. (Theol.) One who believes the prophecies of 
the Apocalypse to have been already fulfilled. 


Spenser. 


In a pretentious manner, 
The quality of being pre- 


Prét/er-it, or Pré/ter-it (Synop., § 130), a. [Writ- 


ten also preterite and preterite.] [Lat. prexteritus, 
p. p. of preterire, to go or pass by, from preter, 
beyond, by, and ire, to go; preteritum (sc. tempus), 
in grammar, the pastor preterit tense; Fr. prétérit, 
Pr. preterit, Sp., Pg., & It. preterito.] Past;— 
applied to the tense in grammar which expresses 
an action or being perfectly past or finished, often 
that which is just past or completed, but without a 
specification of time, and which is called also the 
perfect tense; as, scripst, I have written. 


we We say, ‘I have written a letter to my corre- 
spondent;*’ in which sentence the time is supposed to be 
not distant and not specified. But when the time is men-- 
tioned, we use the zmperfect tense, so called; as, ‘I 
wrote to my correspondent yesterday.” In this use of 
“the preterit or perfect tense, the English differs from the 
French, in which j’at écrit hier is correct; but J have 
written yesterday would be very bad English. 
(Gram.) The past or 


perfect tense. 
The same as 


PRETERIT, 
The 


same as PRETERITNESS. 


Pré/ter-i/tion (pré/ter-ish’an), n. [Lat. prexteritio, 
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PRETERITIVE 


Fr. prétérition, Pr. & Sp. pretericion, It. preteri- 
ztone. See supra. 

1. The act of going past; the state of being past. 

2. (Rhet.) A figure by which, in pretending to 
pass over any thing, a summary mention of it is 
made; as, ‘‘I will not say, he is valiant, he is 
learned, he is just,” &c. The most artful praises 
are those bestowed by way of preterition. 

3. (Law.) The omission by a testator of some one 
of his heirs who is entitled to a portion in the 
inheritance. Bouvier. 

Pre-tér/i-tive (Synop., § 130), a. (G@ram.) Used 
only or chiefly in the preterit or past tenses ; — said 
of certain verbs. 

Prét/er-it-mess, or Pré/ter-it-mess, n. [From 
preterit.} The state of being past. [Obs.] Bentley. 

Pré/ter-lapsed/’ (-lipst’), a. (Lat. preterlapsus, 
p. p. of preterlabi, to glide or flow by, from pre- 

{ ter, beyond, by, and Jabi, to glide, slide.] Past; 
gone by; as, preterlapsed ages. _ Walker. 

Pré/ter-lé/gal, a. Exceeding the limits of law; 
not legal. [| Rare. K. Charles. 

Pré/ter-mis/sion (-mish/un), n. [Lat. pretermis- 
sio; Fr. prétermission, Sp. pretermision, It. preter- 
missione. See infra.]} F 

1. Apassing by; omission. [Obs.] Milton. 

2. (Rhet.) The same as PRETERITION, 

Pré/ter-mit’, v. ¢, [imp. & p. p. PRETERMITTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. PRETERMITTING.] [Lat. pretermit- 
tere, from preter, beyond, by, and mittere, to send ; 
It. pretermettere, Sp. pretermitir, Pg. pretermit- 
tir.] To pass by; to omit; to disregard. Bacon. 

Pré/ter-nat/ii-ral, a. Beyond or different from 
what is natural; aside from nature; out of the reg- 
ular or natural course of things; above or beyond 
the ordinary course of nature, but not clearly super- 
natural or miraculous; strange and inexplicable. 

Syn. — See SUPERNATURAL. 

Pré’/ter-nat/i-ral/i-ty, n. 
{Rare.] 

Pré’/ter-nat/ii-ral-ly, adv. In a preternatural 
manner, or to a preternatural degree, as deviating 
from the common order of nature. 

My eye was preternaturally keen for flaws of language. 

le (Quincey. 

Pré/ter-nat/ii-ral-ness, n. <A state or manner 
different from the common order of nature. 

Pré/ter-pér/feet, a, [Eng. prefix preter and per- 
Ject, or Lat. preter and Pedtecean (Gram.) Ex- 
pressing action or being absolutely past; perfect. 

Pyré/ter-pli’/per-feet, a. [Eng. prefix preter and 
pluperfect, or Lat. preter, plus, and perfectus.] 
(Gram.) Expressing action or being past at or be- 
fore another past event or time; pluperfect. 

Pré/ter-vée/tion, n. [Lat. pretervectio, from pre- 
tervehere, to carry beyond; prater and vehere, to 
earry.] The act of carrying pastor beyond. ‘The 
pretervection of the body to some place.” Potter. 

Pre-téx’, v. t. [Lat. pretexere, to weave before, 
from prz, before, and texere, to weave.] To cloak; 
to conceal. [Obs.] Edwards. 

Pre-téxt’, or Pre/text (114) (Synop., § 130), x. 

ae prétexte, Sp. pretexto, It. pretesto; Lat. pra- 
extum, from pretextus, p. p. of pretexere. See 
supra.] Ostensible reason or motive assigned or 
assumed as a color or cover for the real reason or 
motive; false appearance; pretense. 

They suck the blood of those they depend on, under a pre- 
text of service and kindness. LD Estrange. 

Syn.—Pretense; semblance ; disguise; appearance. 
See PRETENSE. 


Pre-tib/i-al, a. [Lat. pra, before, and tibia.] 
(Anat.) Situated before or in the front of the tibia, 

Pre-ton/ie, a. Before atone; as, a pretonic sound 
or note. 

Pr@/tor, n. [Lat. pretor, for prxiior, from prexire, 
to go before, from prez, before, and wre, to go; It. 
pretore, Sp., Pg., & Pr. pretor, Fr. préteur.] 

1. (Rom. Antiq.) A civil officer among the ancient 
Romans. 

02 Originally the pretor was a kind of third consul; 
but at an early period two pretors were appointed, the 
first of whom (pra/tor wrba!/nus) was a kind of mayor 
or city judge; the other (pre/tor perlegri/nus) was a 
judge of cases in which one or both of the parties were 
foreigners. Still later, the number of pretors, or judges, 
was further increased. 

2. Hence, a mayor or magistrate. [R.] Dryden. 

Pre-to/ri-al, a. (Lat. pretorius, It. pretorio, Sp. 
pretorio, pretorial.| Pertaining to a pretor or 
judge; judicial. Burke. 

Pre-t0/ri-an, a. [Lat. pretorianus, It. & Sp. pre- 
toriano, Fr. prétorien.| Belonging to a pretor or 
judge; judicial; exercised by the pretor; as, preto- 
rian power or authority. 

Pretorian bands or guards, or pretorians (Rom. Hist.), 
the emperor’s guards. Their number was increased by 
Vitellius to sixteen thousand men.—VPretorian gate 
(Rom. Antiqg.), that one of the four gates in a camp which 
Jay next the enemy. Brande. 

Pre-to'ri-ium,n. [Lat., from pretor, pretor, q. v.] 

1. The general’s tent in a camp; hence, also, the 
council of officers who attended the general and 
met in his tent. 


. 
Preternaturalness. 


Pre-tért/iire (53), v. ¢. 


Pret/ti-ly (prit/ti-l¥), adv. 


Pret/ti-mess (prit/ti-nes), n. 


Pret/ty (prit/t¥), a. 


Pret/ty (prit/t¥), adv. 


Pret/ty-spok/en (prit/t¥-spok/n), a. 
Pre-typ/i-fy, v. t. 


Pre-vail’, v. i. 





Pre-vail/ing, p. a. 


Pre-vail/ing-ly, adv. 


Pre-vail/ment, n, 
Prév’a-lence,n. [Lat. prevalentia, It. prevalenza. 
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To torture beforehand. 
‘““Pretorturing of many whom afterward they put 
to death.” Fuller, 
[From pretty.] In a 
pretty manner; pleasingly ; with neatness and taste ; 
as, a woman prettily dressed; a parterre prettily 
ornamented with flowers. 

Children kept out of ill company take a pride to behave 
themselves prettily. Locke. 
[From pretty.] 

1. The quality of being pretty; diminutive beau- 
ty; pleasingness without stateliness or dignity; as, 
the prettiness of the face; the prettiness of a bird 
or other small animal; the prettiness of dress. More. 

2. Affectation of niceness; petty artificial adorn- 
ment; neatness of taste; pleasing propriety ; hence, 
sometimes in an ill sense, foppishness; finicalness. 
“A style... without sententious pretension or anti- 
thetical prettiness.” : Jeffrey. 
{compar. PRETTIER; superi. 
PRETTIEST.] [A-S. pridittig, prdtig, priite, prdtt, 
adorned, pretty, crafty, sly. Cf. Prov. Ger. pritig, 
ready, prompt. ] 

1. Pleasing by delicacy or grace; attracting, but 
not striking or impressing; exciting pleasure and 
liking rather than admiration and awe; haying 
slight or diminutive beauty; neat or elegant with- 
out elevation or grandeur; as, a pretty face; a pret- 
ty person; a pretty flower. 

That which is little can be but pretty, and by claiming dig- 
nity becomes ridiculous, Johnson. 

2. Moderately large; considerable. [Obs.] ‘‘Wa- 
vering a pretty while.” Evelyn. 

Cut off the stalks of cucumbers immediately after their 
bearing, close by the earth, and then cast a pretty quantity of 
earth upon the plant, and they will bear next year before the 
ordinary time. Bacon. 

3. Affectedly nice; foppish; petty; — used in an 
ill sense, 

The pretty gentleman is the most complaisant creature in 
the world. Spectator. 

4. Mean; despicable; contemptible ;— used iron- 
ically; as, a pretty trick; a pretty fellow. 

Syn.— Handsome; elegant; neat; fine. See Hanp- 
SOME. 

In some degree; tolerably ; 
moderately; quite; as, I am pretty sure of the fact; 
the wind is pretty fair. 

The writer pretty plainly professes himself a sincere Chris- 
tian. Atterbury. 

{37 In these and similar phrases, pretty expresses less 
than very. 


Pret/ty-ish (prit/t¥-), a. Somewhat pretty. Walpole. 
Pret/ty-ism (prit/t¥-), 1. 


Affectation of a pretty 
style, manner, or the like. Eid. Rev. 
Spoken or 
speaking prettily. 

[tmp. & p. p. PRETYPIFIED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. PRETYPIFYING.] To prefigure; to ex- 
hibit previously in a type. Pearson. 
[imp. & p. p. PREVAILED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. PREVAILING.|] [Fr. prévaloir, O. Fr. preva- 
leir, prevaler, Sp. prevaler, prevalecer, It. prevalere, 
Lat. prevalere, from pre, before, and valere, to be 
strong, able, or worth.] 

1. To overcome; to gain the victory or superiori- 
ty; to gain the advantage; to succeed ; —sometimes 
with over or against. 

When Moses held up his hand, Israel prevailed ; and when 
he let down his hand, Amalek prevailed. £a. xvii. 11. 

This kingdom could never prevail against the united power 
of England. Swift. 

2. To bein force; to have effect, power, or influ- 
ence; to be predominant; to have currency or prey- 
alence ; — often followed by with. 

This custom makes the short-sighted bigots, and the warier 
skeptics, as far as it prevails. Locke. 

Z To persuade or induce;— with on, wpon, or 
with. 

He was prevailed with to restrain the Earl of Bristol upon 
his first arrival. Clarendon. 

Prevail upon some judicious friend to be your constant 
hearer, and allow him the utmost freedom. Swift. 
1. Predominant; having more 
influence; prevalent; superior in power; effica- 
cious. 

Saints shall assist thee with prevailing prayers. Rowe. 

2. Predominant; most general; as, the prevailing 
disease of aclimate; a prevailing opinion, 

So as to prevail, or have 


[Obs.] Shak. 


success. 
Prevalence. 


See infra.] 

1. The condition or quality of being prevalent; 
superior strength, influence, or efficacy; most effi- 
cacious force in producing an effect; success. 

The duke better knew what kind of arguments were [was] 
of prevalence with him. Clarendon. 

2. Most general reception or practice; predomi- 
nance; as, the prevalence of vice, or of corrupt 
maxims; the prevalence of opinion or fashion. 

3. Most general existence or extension; as, the 
prevalence of a disease. 


2. The residence of a governor of a province; | Préw’a-lem-¢y, n. The same as PREVALENCE. 


hence, any large house or palace. 
Pvré/tor-ship, n. The office of pretor. 


Warton. 


Prév/a-lent, a. 


[Lat. prevalens, p. pr. of preva- 
lere ; It. prevalente. See PREVAIL. | 


Pre-var/i-eate, v. t. 


Pre-var/i-ea/tor, n. 


Préve, v. t. 





Pre-vén/i-ent, a. 


Pre-vént/, v. ¢. 


Pre-vént/, v. i. 


PREVENT 


1, Gaining advantage or superiority; having su- 
perior force or efficacy; prevailing; eflicacious. 


Brennus told the Roman embassadors that prevalent arms 
were as good as any title. : Raleigh. 


2. Most generally received or current; as, a prev- 
alent opinion. 

3. Predominant; most general; extensively exist- 
ing; as, a prevalent disease. 


Syn.—Prevailing; predominant; successful; effica- 
cious; powerful. — PREVALENT, PREVAILING. What cus- 
tomarily prevails is prevalent; as, a prevalent fashion. 
What actually prevails is prevailing; as, the prevailing 
winds are west. Hence, prevailing is the livelier and 
more pointed word, since it represents a thing in action. 
It is sometimes the stronger word, since a thing may 
prevail sufficiently to be called prevalent, and yet require 
greater strength to make it actually prevailing. We may 
add, that prevalent may be used either before or after its _ 
noun; as, the prevalent winds are west, or, the west 
winds are prevalent ; while prevailing can be used only 
before its noun; as, the prevailing wind is west. In 
other words, prevailing can not be used as a predicate. 


Préw/a-lent-ly, adv. With predominance or supe- 


riority ; powerfully. 


The evening star so falls into the main, 


To rise at morn more prevalently bright. Prior. 


Pre-var/i-eaite, v.i. [imp. & p.p. PREVARICATED; 


Dp. pr. & vb. n. PREVARIS ae prevari- 
cari, prevaricatus, to walk crookedly, to collude, 
from pre, before, and varicare, to straddle; It. 
prevaricare, Sp. prevaricar, Fr. prévariquer.] 

1. To shift or turn from one side to the other, 
from the direct course, or from truth; to play foul- 
ae to evade telling the truth; to shuffle; to quib- 

e. 

2. (Civil Law.) To collude, as where an informer 
colludes with the defendant, and makes a sham 
prosecution. 

3. (Eng. Law.) To undertake a thing falsely and 
deceitfully, with the purpose of defeating or de- 
stroying it. Cowal. 

Syn.—To evade; equivocate ; quibble; shuffle. — 
PREVARICATE, EVADE, EQUIVOCATE. One who evades a 
question ostensibly answers it, but really turns aside to 
some other point. He who equivocates uses words which 
have a double meaning, so that in one sense he can claim 
to have said the truth, though he does in fact deceive, and 
intends to do it. He who prevaricates talks all round 
the question, hoping to ‘‘ dodge ” it, and disclose nothing. 

In this point charge him home, that he affects 
Tyrannic power; if he evade us there, 
Inforce him with his envy to the people. 

But yet your false, equivocating tongue, 

Your looks, your eyes, your every motion promised. Smith. 

For I desire to think better of him than that he would will- 
fully prevaricate. Stillingfleet. 
To evade by a quibble; to 
pervert; to corrupt. [0bs.] 

When any of us hath prevaricated our part of the covenant, 
we must return. Bp. Taylor. 


Shak. 


Pre-var/i-ea/tion, n. [Lat. prevaricatio, Fr. pré- 


varication, Sp. prevaricacion, It. prevaricazione. 
The act of shuffling or quibbling to evade the 

truth or the disclosure of truth; a deviation from 

the plain path of truth and fair dealing. - 

2. A secret abuse in the exercise of a public office 
or commission. 

3. (Law.) (a.) (Civil Law.) The collusion of an 
informer with the defendant, for the purpose of 
making a sham prosecution. (b.) (Common Law.) 
A seeming to undertake a thing falsely or deceit- 
fully, for the purpose of defeating or destroying it. 

Cowell, 
[Lat., It. prevaricatore, Sp. 
prevaricador, Pr. prevaricaire, Fr. prévaricateur.] 

1. One who prevaricates; a shuffier; a quibbler. 

2. (Civil Law.) A sham dealer; one who colludes 
with a defendant in a sham prosecution. 

3. One who abuses his trust. 

To prove. [Obs.] 


Experience so preveth it every day. Chaucer, 


Pre-véne’,v.¢. [Fr. prévenir, Lat. prevenire. See 


PREVENT.] To come before; to anticipate; hence, 
to hinder. [0ds.] Philips. 
Pre-vén/i-ence, n. The act of anticipating, or 


going before; anticipation. [Rare.] 
[Lat. preveniens, p. pr. of pra- 
venire. See infra.) 

1. Going before; preceding. 
descending.” 

2. Hence, preventive. 
[imp. & p. p. PREVENTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PREVENTING.] [Lat. prevenire, preven- 
tum, from pre, before, and venire, to come; It. 
prevenire, Sp. & Pr. prevenir, Fr. prévenir. Cf. 
PREVENE. } 4 

1. To go before; to precede. [Obs.] 

No man, therefore, can prevent the Spirit, in doing food. 


“* Prevenient grace 
Milton. 


‘ale. 
2. To be beforehand with; to get the start of; to 
anticipate; to forestall. [Obs.] ‘‘ Their ready 
guilt preventing thy commands.” Pope. 
Your messenger prevented mine butan hour. Bp. Taylor. 
3. To intercept and stop; to hinder; to obstruct; 
to impede; to thwart. 
Perhaps forestalling night prevented him. Milton. 
To come before the usual time. 


[ Obs.] Bacon, 
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PREVENTABILITY 


Pre-vént/a-bil/ity, . The quality of being pre- 
ventable; capability of being prevented. 

Pre-vént/a-ble, a. Capable of being prevented or 
hindered. Reynolds. 

Pre-vént/a-tive, n. That which prevents ; —in- 
correctly used instead of preventive, q. v. 

Pre-vént/er, n._ 1. One who goes before. [0bs.] 

2. One who hinders; a hinderer; that which hin- 
ders; as, a preventer of evils or of disease. 

3. (Naut.) An additional rope or spar, used as a 
support. Dana. 

Preventer-bolts (Naut.), bolts driven at the lower end 
of the preventer-plates, to assist the strain of the chain- 
bolts. — Preventer-plates, plates of iron below the links of 
the chains. Weale. 

Pre-vént/ing-ly, adv. In such a manner or way 
as to hinder. 

Pre-vén'tion, n. [L. Lat. prxventio, Fr. préven- 
tion, Pr. preventio, Sp. prevencion, It. prevenzione, 
See Prevest.] 

1. The act of going before. [Obs.| Bacon. 

2. Pre-occupation ; anticipation. [ Obs.] Hammond. 

3. The act of hindering; hinderance; obstruction 
of access or approach. 

Prevention of sin is one of the greatest mercies God can 
vouchsafe. South, 

4. Prejudice; prepossession. [A Gallicism.] 

Pre-vén'tion-al, a. Tending to prevent. [Obs.] 

Pre-vént/ive, a. [Fr. préventif, It. & Sp. preven- 
tivo.] Tending to prevent; hindering the access of; 
as, amedicine preventive of disease. Browne. 

Preventive service, the duty performed by the armed 
police in guarding the coast against smuggling. [Zng-.] 

Pre-vént/ive, n. 1. That which prevents; that 
which intercepts access or approach. 

2. (Med.) An antidote previously taken to pre- 
vent an attack of disease. 

Pre-vént/ive-ly, adv. By way of prevention; in 
a manner that tends to hinder. 

Pré/vi-otts,a. [Lat. praevius, going before, leading 
the way, from pra, before, and via, the way; It. & 
Sp. previo.] Going before in time; being or hap- 
pening before something else; antecedent; prior; 
as, a previous intimation of a design; a previous 
event. 

Sound from the mountain, previous to the storm, 
Rolls o’er the muttering earth. Thomson. 
Syn.— Antecedent; preceding; anterior; prior; fore- 
going; former. 

Pré/vi-otis-ly, adv. In time preceding; before- 
hand; antecedently; as, a plan previously formed. 

Pré/vi-otis-ness,n. Antecedence; priority in time. 

Pre-vise’,v.¢. [Lat. previdere, previsum, to fore- 
see.] Toforesee. [Lare.] ; 

Pre-vis/ion (-yizh/un), ». [Fr. prévision, Pr. pre- 
vizio, Sp. prevision, It. previsione, from Lat. pra- 
videre, previsus, to foresee; from prz, before, and 
videre, to see.] Foresight; foreknowledge; pre- 
science, 

Pre-warn’, v.¢. [imp.&p. p.PREWARNED; 7p. pr. 
& vb. n. PREWARNING.] To warn beforehand; to 
give previous notice to; to forewarn, 

Prey (pra), n. [Norm. Fr. preye, preie, O. Fr. preie, 
woes N. Fr. only proie; Pr., It., & O. Sp. preda, 

at. preda. | 

1. Any thing, as goods, &c., taken by force from 
an enemy in war; spoil; booty; plunder. 

And they brought the captives, and the prey, and the spoil, 
to Moses, and Eleazar the priest. um, Xxxi. 12, 

2. That which is seized, or may be seized, by vio- 
lence to be devoured; raven. 


She sees herself the monster’s prey. Dryden. 
3. Ravage; depredation. 
Hog in sloth, fox in stealth, lion in prey. Shak. 


Animal or beast of prey, a carnivorous animal; one 
that feeds on the flesh of other animals. 

Prey (pra), v.t. [imp.& p. p. PREYED; p. pr. & 
wb. n. PRAYING.] [O. Fr. preier, preer, praer, 
proter, It. predare, Lat. predari, from preda. See 
supra.| To take booty; to collect spoil; torapine; 
to take food by violence. 

More pity that the eagle should be mewed, 
While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. Shak. 
To prey on or upon. (a.) To take prey from; to de- 
spoil; to pillage; torob. (6.) To seize as prey; to take 
for food by violence; to seize and devour. 
The royal disposition of that beast 
To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead. Shak. 
(c.) Hence, to corrode; to waste gradually; to cause to 
pine away. 
¥ Language is too faint to show 
His rage of love; it preys upon his life: 
He pines, he sickens, he despairs, he dies. Addison. 

Prey/’er (pra/er), m. One who or that which preys; 

a plunderer; a waster; a devourer. 


Prey/ful, a. Full of disposition to prey. [0bs.] 
“The preyful brood of savage beasts.” Chapman. 
Pri/al,n. A corruption of pair-royal, See Patr- 


ROYAL. = 

Pri/a-p@/an,n. (Lat. Pros.) A species of hexam- 
eter verse so constructed as to be divisible into two 
portions of three feet each, having generally a tro- 
chee in the first and fourth foot, and an amphimacer 
in the third ; — applied also to a regular hexameter 
verse when so constructed as to be divisible into 
two portions of three feet each. Andrews. 

Pri/a-pism, ». [Fr. priapisme, Sp. & It. priapismo, 
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Lat. priapismus, Gr. mptamiopés, from Priapus, Gr. 
IIpiaros, the god of procreation, and hence the 
virile member.] (J/ed.) More or less permanent 
erection and rigidity of the penis, without concu- 
piscence. 

Price, n. [O. Fr. pris, preis, preiz, N. Fr. prix; Pr. 
pretz, Sp. prez, precio, Pg. prego, It. prezzo, Lat. 
pretium. Cf. PRAISE.] 

1. The sum or amount of money at which a thing 
is valued, or the value which a seller sets on his 
goods in market; that for which something is 
bought or sold, or offered for sale; equivalent in 
money or other means of exchange; current value 
or rate paid or demanded in barter. 

We can afford no more at such a price. 

2. Value; estimation; excellence; worth. 

; Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far above 
rubies. Prov, xxxi. 10, 

3. Reward; recompense, 

That, vice may merit; ’tis the price of toil; 
The knave deserves it when he tills the soil. Pope. 

Price-current or price-list, a statement or list, pub- 
lished statedly or occasionally, of the prevailing prices of 
merchandise, stocks, specie, bills of exchange, rate of 
exchange, &c. 

Price,v.t. [imp. & p.p. PRICED (prist); p. pr. & 
vb. 2. PRICING. | é 

1. To pay for. [Obs.] ‘‘ With his own blood to 
price thy blood.” Spenser. 

2. To set aprice on. See PRIZE. 

Pric¢e’less, a. 1. Too valuable to admit of being 
prized or valued; of inestimable worth; invaluable. 

2. Without value; worthless or unsalable. 

J. Barlow. 

Prick, v.¢. [imp. & p.p.PRICKED (prikt) ; p. pr. & vb. 
mM. PRICKING.] [A-S. priccian, L. Ger. pricken, D. 
prikken, Dan. pricke, Sw. pricka. See PRICK, n.] 

1. To pierce with a sharp-pointed instrument or 
substance; to make a puncture in; to drive a fine 
pointinto; as, to prick one with a pin, needle, or 
the like. 

2. To fix by the point; to hang by puncturing; 
to put on by puncturing; as, to prick a knife into a 
board. Newton. 

The cooks prick a slice on a prong of iron. Sandys. 

3. To mark or designate by a puncture; to denote 
by pricking. 

Those many then shall die; theirnames are pricked. Shak. 

ome who are pricked for sheriffs, and are fit, set out of the 
bill= Bacon. 

4. To mark the outline of by puncturing; to 
trace by pricking; to form or make by pricking; 
as, to prick a pattern for embroidery; to prick the 
notes of a musical composition. 

When playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers... 
I pricked them into paper with a pin. Cowper. 

5. To spur; to goad; to incite; —sometimes with 
on or off. ‘* As o’er thy plain the pilgrim pricked 
his steed.” Byron. 

ay duty pricks me on to utter that 

hich else no worldly good should draw from me. Shak. 

6. To affect with sharp pain; to sting, as with 
remorse, 

I was pricked with some reproof. Tennyson. 

7. To make sharp; to erect into a point; to raise, 
as something pointed ;— said especially of the ears 
of an animal, as a horse;— hence, to prick up the 
ears ; to attend closely; to listen sharply; to have 
the attention and interest strongly engaged. 

8. To render acid. ‘Pricked wine.” Hudibras. 

9. (Naut.) (a.) Torun a middle seam through, as 
the cloth of a sail. (0.) To trace on a chart, as a 
ship’s course. 

Prick, v.i. 1. To be pricked or punctured; to suf- 
fer or feel penetration by a point or sharp pain. 

2. Tospur onward; to ride forth on horseback. 

Before each van 


Shak. 


Prick forth the airy knights. Milton. 
3. To become sharp or acid; toturnsour. __ 
4. To aim ata point, mark, or place. Hawkins. 


Prick, n. [A-S. prica, pricca, pricu, L. Ger. prick, 
pricke, D. prik, Dan. prik, prikke, Sw. prick. | 

1. That which pricks, penetrates, or punctures; 
a sharp andslender thing; a pointed instrument, a 
goad, spur, or the like; a point; askewer. “Pins, 
wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary.” Shak. 

It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. Acts ix. 5. 

2. Hence, sharp, stinging pain; remorse. 

3. A markmade by apoint; apuncture; a point; 
hence, (a.) A point or mark on the dial, noting the 

Yr. 

hon ’Tis now upon the prick of noon. Shak. 
(b.) The point on a target at which an archer 
aims; the mark; the pin. ‘‘They that shooten 
nearest the prick.” Spenser. (c.) A mark denoting 
degree; degree; pitch. “To prick of highest 
praise forth to advance.” Spenser. (d.) A math- 
ematical point. Warner. 

‘In the old English translations of Euclid, this 
word is regularly used where point now occurs.” Nares. 
(e.) The print of a hare on the ground. 

4. (Naut.) A small roll; as, a prick of spun-yarn ; 
a prick of tobacco, 

Prick, v.i. To dress one’s self for show; to deck 
one’s self out; to prink. ‘‘ They have much prick- 
ing.” Latimer. 





PRIDE 


Prick/er, n. 1. That which pricks; asharp point; 
a pointed instrument; a prickle. 

2. One who pricks or spurs forward; a light 
horseman. 

The prickers, who rode foremost in the troop, halted. W. Scott. 

3. A thin rod of metal used for xi 
for the match in blasting. Arie Sea 

4. (Naut.) A small marline-spike, having gener- 
ally a wooden handle, used in sail-making. Dana, 

Prick’et, n. [Perhaps 80 called from the state of his 
horns. See PrIcK, and cf, Brocker.] A buck in 
his second year. Manwood. 

aeereteced. n. 1. The act of piercing with a sharp 
oint. 

2. (Far.) (a.) The driving of a nail into ahorse’s 
foot 80 as to produce lameness. (b.) The same as 
NICKING. Gardner. 

3. A sensation of sharp pain, or of being pricked. 

By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes. Shak. 

4, The mark or trace left by a hare’s foot; a prick; 
also, the tracing the path of a hare by the footmarks 
left by it. Topsell. 

Prick/ing-tip, ». (Arch.) The first coating of 
plaster, in work of three coats upon laths. Its sur- 
face is scratched over to form a better key for the 
next coat. : Brande. 

Prick/le (prik/l), n. [Dim. of prick, q. v.; A-S. 
pricele, pricie, L. Ger. prickel, D. prikkel.] 

1. A little prick; a small sharp-pointed projec- 
tion, as from the skin of an animal, the bark of a 
plant, or the like. ‘ 

2. A sort of basket;—a term still technically 


used in some branches of the trade. Nares. 
Hence, and fill 
Your fragrant prickles. B. Jonson. 


3. A sieve of filberts, containing about half a 
hundred weight. Simmonds. 
Prick/le, v.t. To pierce with a prickle, or with 
fine, sharp points; to prick slightly. 
Felt a horror over me creep, 
Prickle my skin, and catch my breath. Tennyson. 
Prick/le-biack, ». (Jchth.) A smallfish, sonamed 
from the prickles on its back; the stickle-back. 
Prick/li-ness, n. [From prickly.] The state of 
being prickly, or of having many prickles. 
Prick/-louse, n. A tailor; —so calledin contempt. 
[ Obs.) DP? Estrange. 
Prick!ly, a. Full of sharp points or prickles, armed 
with prickles; as, a prickly shrub. 
Prick’/ly-ash, n. (Bot.) A prickly shrub (Xan- 
thoxylum Americanum), with yellowish flowers 
appearing with the leaves. All parts of the plant 
are pungent and aromatic. The southern species is 
X. Caroliniensis. Gray. 


Prick/ly-bulVhéad, n. (Jchth.) A fresh-water 
fish of the genus Cottus. 

Prick’/ly-héat, n. (Med.) A non-contagious cuta- 
neous eruption of red pimples, attended with in- 
tense itching and tingling of the parts affected. 

Wilson. 


Prick’/ly-pear, n. (Bot.) 
A species of Cactus, espe- 
cially the Cactus opuntia, a 
fleshy and succulent plant, 
destitute of leaves, covered 
with spines, and consisting 
of flattened joints inserted 
upon each other. It produ- 
ces a purplish, edible fruit. 

Prick’/mad-am, nn. A spe- 
cies of houseleek. Johnson. 

Prick’-p6st, n. (Arch.) The 
same as QUEEN-POST. See 
QUEEN-POST. Gwilt. 

Prick’-ptinch, n. <A piece 
of tempered steel with a con- 
ical point, to prick a markon 
cold iron or other metal. 

Moxon. 

Prick’-shaft,». An arrow. 
‘The brunt of many a prick-shaft shot.” — Taylor, 

Prick’/-séng, n. [See Prick, v. t., 4.] Music 
written down ;— sometimes more particularly, mu- 
sicin parts; so called from the points, or dots, with 
which it is noted down. When opposed to plain- 
song, it means cownter-point. [Obs.| 

He fights as you sing prick-song; keeps time, distance, and 
proportion. Shak. 

Prick’wood,n. (Bot.) A European shrub of the 
genus Euonymus, so named from the former use of 
the wood for skewers. Loudon. 

Prick’/y,a. Stiff and sharp; prickly. Holland. 

Pride,n. [A-S. pryta, pryt; Icel. prydi, honor, or- 
nament, pryda, Dan. pryde, Sw. pryda, to adorn, 
Dan. prydelse, Sw. prydnad, prydning, ornament; 

_W. prydus, comely. See ProuD.] 

1. The state or quality of being proud; inordinate 
self-esteem; an unreasonable conceit of one’s own 
superiority, which manifests itself in lofty airs, dis- 
tance, reserve, and often in contempt of others. 

Those that walk in pride he is able to abase.. Dan. iv. 37. 
Pride that dines on vanity sups on contempt. Franklin. 

2. Sense of one’s own worth, and abhorrence of 
what is beneath or unworthy of one; lofty self- 
respect; noble self-esteem; elevation of character; 
—in a good sense. 





Prickly-pear. 
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PRIDE 


A people which takes no pride in the noble achievements 
of remote ancestors, will never achieve any thing worthy to 
be remembered with pride by remote descendants. Macaulay. 

3. Proud behavior or treatment; insolence or 
arrogance of demeanor; haughty bearing and 
conduct. ‘That hardly we escaped the pride of 
France.” Shak. 

4. That of which one is proud; that which excites 
boasting; ground of self-esteem; as, (a.) Decora- 
tion; ornament. ‘‘ Lofty trees yclad with summer’s 
pride.” Spenser. 

Be his this sword, 
Whose ivory sheath, inwrought with curious pride, 
Adds graceful terror to the wearer's side. P 
(b.) Show; ostentation; honor. 
In this array, the war of either side 


ope. 


Through Athens passed with military pride. Dryden. 
(c) Elevation reached; loftiness, ‘A falcon tow- 
’ ering in her pride of place.” Shak. 


5. Excitement of the sexual appetite in a female 
beast. Shak. 

Pride of India. (Bot.) See Marcosa. 

Syn.—Self-exaltation ; conceit; hauteur; haughti- 
ness; lordliness; loftiness.—PripE, VANITY. Pride is 
an over-valuing of one’s self for some real or imagined 
superiority, as rank, wealth, talents, &c. Vanity is the 
love of being admired (not merely approved), so that he 
who is vain has a secret feeling of pleasure at being 
praised for excellence, which he commonly does not pos- 
sess, and is perfectly conscious of not possessing. Pride 
denotes an inflated spirit of self-importance, with a cor- 
responding disregard or contempt for others. Vanity is, 
ctymologically, ‘‘emptiness,’’ and the term was trans- 
ferred to the character in question, because of the want 
of real merit supposed to be associated therewith. If 
the former is more hateful, the latter is more contempt- 
ible. 

Pride hath no glass 
To show itself, but pride; for supple knees 


Feed arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees. Shak. 
”Tis an old maxim in the schools, [ 
That vanity’s the food of foois. Swift. 


Pride, v. ft. [imp. & p. p. PRIDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PRIDING.] ‘To indulge in pride; to gratify in self- 
esteem; to allow in vanity or boasting; —used re- 
flexively. ‘‘A sayage Indian priding himself in 
those trifles which our children have learned to 
contemn.” Bp. Hall. 

Pride,n. (Jchth.) An immature species of lamprey, 
of the genus Ammocetus. 

Pride, v.i. To be proud; to glory. ae 

Pride/ful, a. Fullof pride; scornful. Tennyson. 

Pride/ful-ly, adv. In a prideful manner; inso- 
lently; scornfully. 

Pride/ful-mess, 7. The quality of being prideful; 
insolence; scornfulness. 


Pride/less, a. Without pride. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Prid/ing-ly, adv. With pride; in pride of heart. 

{ Obs.] Barrow. 
Prie,n. The plant privet. [Obs.] Tusser. 
Prie, v.i. To pry. bs. Chaucer. 


Prie-dieu (pre/de-fi’),n. [Fr., pray God.] A kind 
of desk at which to kneel for prayer. 

Priéf, n. Proof. [0bs.] Chaucer. 

Pri/er,n. [From pry.} One who inquires narrowly ; 
one who searches and scrutinizes. ‘‘ So pragmatical 
a prier he is into divine secrets.” Fuller. 

Priést (prést), n. [A-S. préost, Dan. prist, Sw. 
prist, prest, Icel. prestr, D. & Ger. priester, from 
Lat. presbyter. See PRESBYTER. ] 

1. (Christian Church.) A presbyter or elder; a 
minister; as, (a.) (Lat. & Gr. Churches.) One who is 
authorized to consecrate the host and to say mass; 
but especially, one of the lowest order possessing 
this power. Murdock. (b.) (Protestant Episcopal 
Church.) A presbyter; one who belongs to the in- 
termediate order between bishop and deacon. He 
is authorized to perform all ministerial services 
except those of ordination and confirmation. 

2. One who officiates at the altar, or performs the 
rites of sacrifice ; hence, one who acts as a mediator 
between men and the divinity or the gods. 

Every priest taken from among men is ordained for men in 


things pertaining to God, that he may offer both gifts and sac- 
rifices for sins. Leb. v. 1. 


_ The essential point in the notion of a priest is this: that he 
1s a person made necessary to our intercourse with God, with- 
out being necessary or beneficial to us morally — an unreason- 
able, unmoral, unspiritual necessity. 7. Arnold. 


Priést/-eap, 7. (Fort.) A work so named from its 
points ; —called also swallow-tail. See REDAN. 
Priést/eraft (prést/kraft), n. The stratagems and 
frauds of priests; fraud or imposition in religious 
concerns; management of selfish and ambitious 
priests to gain wealth and power, or to impose on 
the credulity of others. 
_Itis better that men should be governed by priestcraft than 
violence. Macaulay. 
Priést/er-y,n. Priests taken collectively; a body 
of priests ; —so called in contempt. [ are.] Milton. 
Priést/ess,n. A female, among pagans, who offi- 
ciated in sacred things. 
Priést/hood, n. [A-S. préosthad.] 
1. The office or character of a priest. Whitgift. 
2. Priests taken collectively; the order of men 
set apart for sacred oflices; the order composed of 


priests. Dryden. 
Priést/ing,n. The duty or office of a priest. [ Obs. 
and rare. Milton. 


Priést/igm (prést/izm),. The influence, doctrines, 
principles, or the like, of priests. [Rare.] 
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Priést/less, a. Without a priest. 
Priést/li-ness, n. 
a priest. 
Priést/ly (prést/l¥), a. Pertaining to, or becoming, 
a priest or priests; sacerdotal; as, the priestly 
oflice ; priestly sobriety and purity of life. 
Priést/-rid/den (-rid/dn), a. [See RiDE.] Managed 
or governed by priests. Swift. 
Priéve,v.¢. To prove. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Pope. 
‘The appearance and manner of 


Prig, n. [See Pria, v. t.] 1. A pert, conceited, 
saucy, pragmatical fellow. ‘‘The queer prig of a 
doctor.” Macaulay. 


2. A thief. [Cant.] 
All sorts of villains, knaves, prigs, &c., are essential parts of 
the equipage of life. De Quincey. 
Prig,v.i. [imp. & p. p. PRIGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PRIGGING.] [A modification of prick, q. v.] To 
haggle about the price of a commodity. [Prov. 
Eng.) Ramsay. 
g,v.t. 1. To haggle about; to cheapen; as, to 
prig a salmon. [Scot.] 
{ Cant.] 


2. To filch or steal. 

Prig’ger-y, n. The manners of a prig; priggism. 
Prig’/gish,a, Affected; coxcomical; conceited. 
Prig’gish-ly, adv. In a priggish manner. 
Prig’/gish-mess, n. The state of being priggish. 
Prig/gism, 7. The manners ofaprig. <d. Lev. 
Prill, n. ee also brill, q. v.] 

1. (Ichth.) A fish like, but inferior to, the turbot; 
the brill. 

2. (Mining.) A solid piece of virgin metal in a 
mine. 

3. The button of metal from an assay. 

Prill/ion (pril/yun), n. Tin extracted from the 
slag. Simmonds. 

Prim,a. [O. Fr. prim, prin, Pr. prim, prime, first, 
principal, sharp, thin, piercing, from Lat. primus, 
the first. See PRIME and PRIMITIVE.] Formal; 
precise; affectedly nice. Swift. 

Prim, v.t. [imp.& p.p.PRIMMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PRIMMING.] To deck with great nicety; to form 
with affected preciseness. 

Prim,7. (Bot.) A plant; the privet. See PRIVET. 

Pri/ma-¢y,n. [L. Lat. primatia, from Lat. primas, 
primatis, one of the first or principal, chief, from 
primus, the first; Fr. primatie, Sp. primacia, It. 
primazta.]) 

1. The condition or quality of being a primate; 
the chief ecclesiastical station or dignity in a national 
church; the office or dignity of an archbishop. 

2. The state of being prime or first, as in time, 
place, rank, position, or the like; hence, excellency, 
supremacy. [Lare.] De Qwincey. 

Pri!ma-din'na,n. [It., primo, prima, the first, 
and donna, lady, mistress. See DonnaA.] The first 
female singer in an opera. 

Prima-t @ cé-€ (-{a’/shi-t). 
or appearance. ; 

Prima facie evidence of a fact (Law.), that evidence 
which is sufficient to establish the fact, unless rebutted. 

Bouvier. 

Pri/mage,n. (Com.) A charge in addition to the 
freight; originally, a gratuity to the captain for his 
particular care of the goods, sometimes called hat- 
money ; but now belonging to the owners or freighters 
of the vessel, unless by special agreement the whole 
or part is assigned to the captain. Homans. 

Pri/mal, a. 
first. See PRIME.] First. 


[Lat.] At first view 


“The primal city of 


the land.” Byron. 
It hath the primal, eldest curse upon it, 
A brother’s murder. Shak. 


The primal duties shine aloft like stars. Wordsworth. 


Pri-mial/i-ty,n. The state of being primal. [0Obs.] | 


Pri/ma-ri-ly, adv. [From primary.| Inaprimary 
manner; in the first place; originally; in the first 
intention. 

Pri/ma-ri-ness,n. The state of being first in time, 
in act, or intention. Norris. 

Pri/ma-ry, a. (Lat. primarius, from primus, the 
first; Fr. primaire, It.& Sp.primario. See PRIME.] 

1. First in order of time or development; original. 
The church of Christ, in its primary institution, was made 
... to spread and extend itself. Pearson. 
These I call original, or primary, qualities of body. Locke. 


2. First in order; preparatory to something 
higher; as, primary assemblies; primary schools. 

3. First in dignity or importance; chief; princi- 
pal; as, the education of youth is a matter of pri- 
mary importance. 


Primary axis (Bot.), the main stalk which bears a 
whole cluster of flowers. — Primary colors. (a.) (Opt.) 
The seven simple colors into which light is resolyed when 
transmitted through a prism, namely, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet. (06.) (Paint.) The three col- 
ors blue, yellow, and red, because from them all other 
colors may be obtained by mixture. Fairholt. — Primary 
planets (Astron.), those which reyolve around the sun as 
their center, in distinction from secondary planets, or 
satellites. — Primary qualities of bodies, such as are es- 
sential to, and inseparable from, the action of a body or 
bodies. — Primary quills (Ornith.), the largest feathers 
of the wing of a bird; primaries. — Primary rocks (Ge- 
ol.), primitive rocks. See PRIMITIVE. 

Pri/ma-ry,7. 1. That which stands highest in rank 
or importance; a chief matter or thing. 

2. (Ornith.) One of the large feathers on the last 
joint of a bird’s wing; — used only in the plural, 


[L. Lat. primalis, from primus, the | 





PRIMER 


Pri/mate, n. [Lat. primas, primatis, from primus, 
the first; Fr. & Pr. primat, It. primate, Sp. primado, 
primaz, Pg. primaz.] 

1. The chief ecclesiastic in a national church; an 
archbishop. 

2. (Zodl.) One of a group of mammals, in the 
Linnean system, characterized by pectoral mam-- 
me, or breasts, and by having four incisors. The 
group includes man, monkeys, and bats. [Obs.] 

Pri/mate-ship, n.. The oflice or dignity of a pri- 
mate; primary. 

Pri-ma’‘tial, a. [Fr. primatial, It. primaziale.] 
Pertaining to a primate. D Anville, Trans. 

Pri-mat/ie-al, a. Pertaining toaprimate. Barrow. 


Prime, a. (Lat. primus, first; It. & Sp. primo. Cf. 
PRIM. ’ 
1. First in order of time; original; primitive; 


primary. ‘‘ Better to clear prime forests.” Tennyson. 
She was not the prime cause, but I myself. Shak. 
{7 In this sense, the word is nearly superseded by 
primitive, except in the phrase prime cost. 
2. First in rank, degree, dignity, or importance; 
as, prime minister. 
3. First in excellence; of highest quality; as, 
prime wheat; cloth of a prime quality. 
4, Early; blooming. 
His starry helm, unbuckled, showed him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milton. 
5. Lecherous; lustful; lewd. [0bs.] Shak. 
Prime figure (Geom.), a figure which can not be di- 
vided into any other figure more simple than itself, as a 
triangle, a pyramid, &c. — Prime meridian (Astron.), the 
meridian from which longitude is reckoned, as the merid- 
ian of Greenwich or Washington. — Prime minister, the 
responsible head of a ministry or executive government; 
— applied particularly to that of England. — Prime mover. 
(Mech.) (a.) A natural force applied by man to the pro- 
duction of power; especially, muscular force, the weight 
and motion of fluids, as water and air, heat obtained by 
chemical combination, and applied to produce changes in 
the volume and pressure of steam, air, or other fluids, and 
electricity, obtained by chemical action, and applied to 
produce alternation of magnetic force. (0.) An engine, 
or piece of mechanism, the object of which is to receive 
and modify force and motion as supplied by some natural 
source, and apply them to drive other machines, as a 
water-wheel, a water-pressure engine, a steam-engine, 
a heat or hot-air engine, &c. — Prime number (Arith.), a 
number which is divisible only by itself or unity, as 5, 7, 
1l.— Prime vertical (Astron.), the vertical cirele which 
passes through the east and west points of the horizon. — 
Prime vertical dial, a dial projected on the plane of the 
prime vertical; a north and south dial. — Prime vertical 
transit instrument, a transit instrument, the telescope of 
which revolves in the plane of the prime vertical, used for 
observing the transit of stars over this circle. The tele- 
scope is usually fixed to the extremity of the axis, to al- 
low the latter to carry the riding level in all positions of © 
the instrument. 

Prime,n. 1. The first part; earliest stage; begin- 
ning or opening, as of the day, the year, &c.; hence, 
the dawn; the spring. ‘The sweet hour of 
prime.” Milton. ‘In the very prime of the | 
world.” Hooker, 

Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. Spenser. 
Hope waits upon the flowery prime. Waller. 
2. The spring of life; youth; hence, full health, 
strength, or beauty; perfection. ‘‘ That crop the 
golden prime of this sweet prince.” Shak. “ The 
prime of youth.” Dryden. 
3. That which is first in quality; most excellent 
part; best portion. 
Give him always of the prime. Swift. 


4. (Rom. Cath. Church.) The first canonical hour, 
succeeding to lauds. 

5. (Fencing.) The first of the chief guards. 

6. (Chem.) A number employed, in conformity 
with the doctrine of definite proportions, to express 
the ratios in which bodies enter into combination; 
a chemical equivalent. 

Prime of the moon, the new moon, when it first appears 
after the change. Barlow. 

Prime, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. PRIMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PRIMING. 

1. To charge with the powder, 
other device for communicating 
as a fire-arm. 

2. To lay the first color in painting upon; as, to 
prime a wall, 

Prime, v. 7%. 
[Obs.] 

Night’s bashful empress, though she often wane, 
As oft repeats her darkness, primes again. Quarles. 

2. To serve for the charge of a gun. Beau. & Fl. 

3. To carry over hot water with the steam from 
the boiler into the cylinder of a steam-engine;-as, 
the engine primes. 

Prime, v.¢. To trim or prune, as trees. [Obs.] 

Beau. § Fl. 

Prime/ly, adv. 1. At first; originally; primarily, 

2. Most excellently. 

Prime/ness,n. [fare.] 1. The state of being first. 

2. Supreme excellence. 

Prim/er,a. [O. Fr. primer, primier, premer, N. Fr. 
premier. See PREMIER.] First; original. [Ovs. 
and rare.] Drayton. 

Prim/er, 7. An instrument or device for priming, 

Prim/er,n. [Contracted from L. Lat. prime liber, 
i. e., the book read at prime, the first hour. ] 


ercussion cap, or 
re to the charge, 


1. To be renewed; to be as at first. 
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PRIMER-FINE 


1. Originally, a small prayer-book for church 
service, or an Office of the Virgin Mary; also, a 
work of elementary religious instruction, 

2. Asmall, elementary book for teaching children 
to read; a reading or spelling book for a beginner; 
a book of elements. 

3. (Print.) A kind of type, of which there are 
two species; one, called long-primer, intermediate 
in size between bourgeois and small pica; the other, 
ealled great-primer, larger than pica, and the largest 
type used in printing books. See LONG-PRIMER, 


Great-primer type. 


Prim/er-fine, n. (Eng. Law.) <A fine due to the 
king, on the writ or commencement of a suit by 
fine. Blackstone. 

Pri-mé/ro, n. [Sp. primera, from primero, first, 
from Lat. primarius. See PREMIER and PRIMER, a. ] 
A game at cards formerly in use, now obsolete ; — 
supposed to be named from the rule of the game, 
that when the hands were shown, if the cards were 
of different suits, the highest number was called 
primero, or prime. Nares. 

Prim/er-séi/zin, n. [From primer, a., and seizin.] 
(Feudal Law.) The right of the king, when a tenant 
im capite died seized of a knight’s fee, to receive of 
the heir, if of full age, one year’s profits of the land 
if in possession, and half a year’s profits if the land 
was in reversion expectant on an estate for life; — 
now abolished. 

Pri-mé/val,a. [Lat. primevus, from primus, first, 
and wvum, age.} Belonging to the first ages; pris- 
tine; original; primitive; as, the primeval inno- 
cence of man; primeval day. Blackmore. 

Pri-mé/voitis, a. ([Lat. primevus. See supra.] 
Primeval. [Obs. 


Pri/mi-g@/ni-al, a. (Lat. primigenius, fr. primus, 


first, and genere, gignere, to beget.] First born; 
original ; a: [Obs.] See PRIMOGENIAL. 

Pri/mi-Zé/ni-otis, ) a. ([Lat. primigenus, from 

Pri-mig/e-nots, primus, first, and genere, 

ignere, to beget; Fr. primigéne. Cf. supra.]} 
irst formed or generated; original; as, semi- 
primigenous strata. [Obs.]} Kirwan. 

Pri/mine, 7. [Fr. primine, from Lat. primus, first. ] 
(Bot.) The outermost integument of an ovule; one 
of the sacs containing an ovule. Lindley. 

Prim/ing, n. 1. The powder, percussion cap, or 
other device used to communicate fire to the charge 
in a fire-arm. 

2. (Paint.) The first color laid on canvas, or on a 
building, &c. 

3. (Steam-eng.) The act of carrying over water 
from the boiler into the cylinder. 

Priming of the tides, the interval by which the time of 
high water occurs earlier than it otherwise would, in con- 
sequence of the relative positions and action of the sun 
and moon;—opposed to Jag, or the corresponding re- 
tardation of the tides. 

pees ttbe, n. A tube used in priming artil- 

ery. 

Prim/ing-wire,7. A pointed wire, used to pene- 
trate the vent of a piece, for examining the powder 
of the charge, or for piercing the cartridge. 

Pri-mip/i-lar, a. [Lat. primipilaris, from primi- 
pilus, the centurion of the first cohort of a Roman 
legion, from primus, first, and pilus, the division of 
the triarii in the Roman army.] Pertaining to the 

- captain of the vanguard of a Roman army. [lare.] 


(Prt-mi/ti-a@ (pri-mish’/i-4), n.; pl. PRI-MY T1-@ 


(PREM TAS, obs.). [Lat., from primus, first.] 

1. (Law.) The first fruit; the first year’s whole 
profit of a spiritual preferment. Blount. ‘* The 
primitias of your parsonage.” Spenser. 

2. (pl.) (Med.) The waters discharged before the 
extrusion of the fetus. Dunglison. 

Pri-mi/tial (pri-mish/al), a. ([Lat. primitix, the 
first fruits, the first produce. See PREMICES.] 
Being of the first production; primitive; original; 
first. [Obs.| Ainsworth. 

Prim/i-tive, a. [Lat. primitivus, from primus, the 
first, It., Sp., & Pg. primitivo, Pr. primitiu, Fr. 
primitif.} 

1. Pertaining to the beginning or origin, or to 
early times; original; first; as, the primitive state 
of Adam; primitive innocence ; the primitive 
church, 

2. Formal; affectedly solemn; imitating the sup- 
posed gravity of old times; prim. Johnson, 

3. Original; primary; radical; not derived; as, 
a primitive verb in grammar. 

Primitive axes of co-ordinates (Geom.), that system 
of axes to which the points of a magnitude are first re- 
ferred with reference to a second set or system, to which 
they are afterward referred. Afath. Dict. — Primitive 
chord (Mus.), that chord, the lowest note of which is of 
the same literal denomination as the fundamental base of 
the harmony. Moore. — Primitive circle (Spherical Pro- 
jection), the circle cut from the sphere to be projected, by 
the primitive plane. — Primitive colors (Paint.), primary 
colors. See Primary. — Primitive plane, the plane upon 
which the projections are made, generally coinciding with 
some principal circle of the sphere, as the equator, a 
meridian, or the like. Math. Dict. — Primitive rocks 
(Geol.), rocks supposed to be first formed, being irregu- 
larly crystallized, and aggregated without a cement, and 
oe no organic remains, as granite, gneiss, and the 
ike, 


| Prim /rose, n. 
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Syn. — Original; first; primary; radical; pristine; 
ancient; antique; antiquated; old-fashioned. 

Prim/i-tive, m. An original word; a word not de- 
rived from another. 

Prim/i-tive-ly, adv._ 1. Originally; at first. 

2. Primarily; not derivatively. 

3. According to the original rule or ancient prac- 
tice. South. 

Prim/i-tive-mess,n. The state of being primitive 
or original; antiquity ; conformity to antiquity. 

Prim/i-ty, n. (Lat. primus, the first.] The state 
of being original; primitiveness. [Obs.] Pearson. 

Prim/ly, adv. Inaprim or precise manner; neatly ; 
precisely. 

Prim/ness, n. [From prim.] Affected formality 
or niceness; stiffness; preciseness. 

Beet wee, m. ([It.] (Mus.) The first or leading 
part. 

Pri‘mo-g@/ni-al, a. [See PRIMIGENIAL.] First 
born, made, or generated; original; primary; con- 
stituent; elemental; as, primogenial light; primo- 
genial bodies. Boyle. 

Pri/mo-gén/i-tive, n. [Lat. primus, first, and 
genitivus, belonging to generation.] Primogeni- 
ture. [Obs. Shak. 

Pri/mo-gén/i-tive, a. Of, or pertaining to, primo- 
geniture. [fare.] 

Pri/mo-gén/i-tor, n. [Lat. primus, first, and geni- 
tor, a begetter, parent, father.] The first father or 
forefather. Gayton. 

Pri/mo-gén/i-tiire (53), n. [Lat. primus, first, 
and genitura, a begetting, birth, generation; Fr. 
primogéniture, Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. primogenitura, 
Lat. primogenitus, first-born, ] 

1. The state of being born first of the same par- 
ents; seniority by birth among children. 

2. (Eng. Law.) The exclusive right of inheritance 
which belongs to the eldest son or daughter. Thus, 
in England, the right of inheriting the estate of the 
father belongs to the eldest son, and in the royal 
family, the eldest son of the king is entitled to the 
throne by primogeniture. Among the female chil- 
dren, the crown descends by right of primogeni- 
ture to the eldest daughter only, and her issue. 

Blackstone. 

Pri/‘mo-én/i-tiire-ship, n. The state or privi- 
leges of one who is the first born. 

Pri-mo6r’di-al, a. ([Lat. primordialis, from pri- 
mordium, the first beginning, from primus, first, 
and ordiri, to begin a web, to begin; Fr., Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. primordial, It. primordiale.] 

1. First in order; original; existing from the be- 
ginning; of earliest origin. ‘‘ The primordial facts 
of our intelligent nature.” Sir W. Hamilton. 

2. (Geol.) Of, or pertaining to, the lowest beds 
of the Silurian period, corresponding to the Pots- 
dam period in American geology; —so applied by 
Barrande. Dana. 

3. (Physiol.) (a.) Pertaining to or being the origi- 
nal or earliest materials in the growth of an individ- 
ual or organ. (b.) Marking the earliest formed or- 
gan or condition; as, a primordial leaf, or that first 
after the cotyledon. 

Pri-mor/di-al, n. First principle or element; ori- 
gin. Henry More. 

Pri-mor/di-al-ly, adv. At the beginning; under 
the first order of things. 

Pri-mor/di-an, 7. [Lat. primordius, first of all, 
original, from primordium. See supra.) A kind 
of plum. 

Pri-m6r/di-ate, a. [See PRIMORDIAL.] Existing 


from the first; original. [are.] Boyle. 
Primp, v. i. [Cf. Prim, a.] To be formal or af- 
fected. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 


[Lat. prima rosa, i. e., the first or 
an early rose in spring, from primus, first, and 
Tosa, rose. ] ere An early flowering plant of the 
genus Primula (P. vulgaris), closely allied to the 
cowslip, of several varieties, as the white, the red, 
the yellow-flowered, &c. 

Lvening primrose (Bot.), an erect plant (@nothera 
biennis), with odorous, yellow flowers, that open in the 
evening. It is common in the United States. 

Prim/rose, a. Of, or pertaining to, the primrose; 
hence, gay; flowery; spring-like. 

He was still among the primrose paths. Motley. 

Prvmium WHbb/i-le. [Lat., first cause of motion. ] 
(Astron.) In the Ptolemaic system, the outermost 
of the revolving spheres of the universe, which 
was supposed to give motion to all the others. 

Prim/y, a. [See PRimME.] Blooming. [Obs.] ‘In 
the youth of primy nature.” i) Shak. 

Pringe, x. [Fr. prince, Pr. prince, prinsi, princep, 
It. prince, prence, principe, Sp. & Pg. principe, 
from Lat. princeps, principis, the first, chief, from 
primus, first, and capere, to take, or caput, capitis, 
the head; Ger. prinz, D. & Sw. prins, Dan. prinds, 
prins.) 

1. The one of highest rank; a person possessing 
highest place and authority; a sovereign; a mon- 
arch; — sometimes, but rarely, applied to a female 
sovereign. 

Go, Michael, of celestial armies prince. Milton. 

Queen Elizabeth, a prince admirable above her sex for her 
princely virtues. Camden. 

2. The son of a king or emperor, or the issue of 
a royal family; as, princes of the blood. In Eng- 








PRINCIPALLY 


land, the eldest son of the king is created prince of 
Wales, 
¢ 3. A person of rank next to the sovereign, differ- 
ing in different countries according to the relation 
in which he stands to the highest authority. 
Pringe, v. i. To play the prince; to take state. 
[ Rare. Shak. 
Pringe/dém (prins/dum), n. The jurisdiction, 
sovereignty, rank, or estate, of a prince. 


_ Under thee, as head supreme, 
Thrones, princedoms, powers, dominions, I reduce. Milton. 


Pringe/li-ness, n. [From princely.] The quality 
of being princely; the state, manner, or dignity of 
a prince. 

Pring¢e/ling, 7. <A little or inferior prince. 

Pringe/ly, a. _1. Of, or relating to, a prince; regal; 
royal; of highest rank or authority; as, princely 
birth, character, fortune, and the like. 

2. Resembling or becoming a prince; grand; au- 
gust; munificent; of great wealth, magnificence, or 
the like; as, a princely gift; princely virtues; a 
princely fortune; a princely entertainment. 

weeereny adv. In aprince-like manner. Johnson. 

Prin/¢e’s-féath/er (-fth/er), n. (Bot.) An annual 
plant of the genus Amaranthus. Loudon. 

Prin/¢ce’s-mét/al (-met/al, ov -mét/1), nm. An alloy 
composed of seventy-five parts of copper and twen- 
ty-five of zine, in imitation of gold;—called also 
Prince Ruperts metal. Ure. 

Prin/¢gess, n. [Fr. princesse, Pr. princessa, Sp. 
princesa, Pg. princeza, It. principessa. ] 

1. A female prince; a female having the rank of a 
prince. Dryden. 

2. The daughter of a king. Shak. 

3. The consort of a prince; as, the princess of 
Wales. 


(= By the English sometimes accented on the last 
syllable; but this, as Walker remarks, is a ‘ glaring ab- 
surdity.”’ 

Prin/¢ess-ly, a. Having the manner of a prince. 
{[ Rare. Byron. 

Prin-cét/tas,n. A worsted fabric, which is some- 
times made with a cotton warp. Simmonds. 

Prin/¢i-pal, a. (Lat. principalis, Fr., Pr., Sp.,& Pg. 
principal, It. principale. See PRINCE. ] 

1. Highest in rank, authority, character, or im- 
portance; most considerable; chief; as, the princi- 
pal officers of a government; the principal men of 
a city, town, or state; the principal arguments in a 
case; the principal beams of a building; the prin- 
cipal productions of a country. 

Wisdom is the principal thing. Prov. iv. 7. 

2. Pertaining to a prince; princely. [A Latin- 
ism.] [Obs.] ‘In the pride of his freedom princi- 
pal.” Spenser. 

Principal axis (Conie Sections), the axis which passes 
through the two foci; in the parabola, the diameter pass- 
ing through the focus. Math. Dict.— Principal challenge 
(Law), a challenge of a juror for a cause which carries 
with it, prima facie, evident marks of suspicion, either of 
malice or favor. Burrtll.— Principal point (Persp.), the 
projection of the point of sight upon the plane of projec- 
tion; the center of the picture. Math. Dict. — Principal 
ray (Persp.), the line drawn through the point of sight 
perpendicular to the perspective plane. Math. Dict.— 
Principal section (Crystallog.), a plane passing through 
the optical axis of a crystal. 

Prin/¢i-pal,. 1. A chief or head; one who takes 
the lead; as, the principal of a faction, an insur- 
rection, or mutiny; hence, specifically, (a@.) One 
who possesses or exercises chief authority; as, the 
principal of a school, or like institution of learning. 
(b.) One who takes a chief, leading, or independent 
part, as distinct from an abettor, auxiliary, assist- 
ant, and the like. (c.) Hence (Za), the chief act- 
or in acrime, or an abettor who is present at it, as 
distinguished from an accessory; a chief obligor, 
promisor, or debtor, as distinguished from a sure- 
ty ; one who employs another to act for him, as dis- 
tinguished from an agent; also, an heir-loom; a 
mortuary. Cowell. Wharton. Bouvier. Burrill. 

2. A thing of chief or prime consequence; as, 
(a.) (Arch.) A main beam, rafter, or other impor- 
tant timber. Gwilt. ‘‘ The principals and corner- 
posts of their houses.” Holland. (b.) (Mus.) A 
metallic stop, originally distinguished by that name 
because, holding in point of pitch the middle station 
between the diapason and fifteenth, it forms the 
standard for tuning the other stops. Moore. (c.) 
One of the turrets or pinnacles of wax-work and 
tapers with which the posts and center of a funeral 
hearse were formerly crowned. Oxf. Gloss. 

3. A capital sum of money, placed out at interest, 
due as a debt or used as a fund; —s0 called in dis- 
tinction from interest or profit. 

Prin’/¢i-pal/i-ty,n. [Fr. principalité, principaut’, 
Pr. principalitat, Sp. principalidad, It. principalita, 
Lat. principalitas. See supra.) 

1. Sovereignty; supreme power. Sidney. 

2. A prince ; one invested with sovereignty. Milton. 

3. The territory of a prince; or the country which 
gives title to a prince; as, the principality of Wales. 

4. Superiority ; predominance. [Obs.] ‘The 
prerogative and principality above every thing 
else.” Bp. Taylor. 

Prin/¢i-pal-ly, adv. Ina principal manner; above 
all; chiefly. 
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PRINCIPALNESS 


They mistake the nature of criticism who think its business 
is principally to find fault. ryden. 

Syn.—Chiefly; mainly; essentially; especially; par- 
ticularly. 

Prin’/ci-pal-ness, n. The state of being principal 
or chief, 

Prin/¢i-pate,n. [Lat. principatus, from princeps ; 
Fr. & Pr. principat, It. principato, Sp. & Pg. prin- 
cipado.) Principality ; supreme rule. [Obs.] Barrow. 

Prin-ctp!i-d,n. pl. (Lat. principium. See PRIN- 
CIPLE.] First principles; fundamental beginnings ; 
elements; as, Newton’s Principia. 

Prin-¢cip/i-al, a. Initial; elementary. [0bs.] 

Prin-¢ip/i-ant,a. [Lat. principians, p. pr. of prin- 
cipiare, to begin, from principium. See PRINCIPLE. ] 
Relating to principles or beginnings. [Jtare. 

Prin-cip/i-a’/tion, n. [See supra.] Analysis into 
constituent or elemental parts. [Jtare.] 

In a system of writing by sound, there must be a very accu- 
rate appreciation of sound, and a faultless Pringapicrien, of 
language. A. M. Beil. 

Prin/¢i-ple (prin/si-pl), n. [Fr. principe, It. & Sp. 
principio, Lat. principium, from princeps, prin- 
cipis. See PRINCE. ] 

1. Beginning; commencement. [Obs. and rare.] 
*‘ Doubting sad end of principle unsound.” Spenser. 

3. Hence, a source, or origin; that from which 
any thing proceeds; fundamental substance or en- 
ergy; primordial substance or indecomposible ele- 
ment. 

The soul of man is an active principle. Tillotson, 

3. An original faculty or endowment of the soul. 

Under this title are comprehended all those active principles 
whose direct and ultimate object is the communication either 
of enjoyment or suffering to any of our fellow-creatures. 

D. Stewart. 

4. A fundamental truth or tenet; a comprehen- 
sive law or doctrine, from which others are derived, 
or on which others are founded; an elementary 
proposition; a maxim, axiom, or postulate. 

A good principle, not rightly understood, may prove as 
hurtful as a bad. Milton. 

5. A settled rule of action; a governing law of 
conduct; an opinion or belief which exercises a di- 
recting influence on the life and behavior; usually, 
a right rule of conduct; correct opinion consistently 
directing one’s actions. 

All kinds of dishonesty destroy our pretenses to an honest 
principle of mind. aw. 

6. (Chem.) An original element which character- 
izes some substance, and from which it may be ob- 
tained by the process of analysis. 

Cathartine is the bitter, purgative principle of senna. Gregory. 

Proximate principle. See PROXIMATE. 
Prin/¢i-ple, v.t. (imp. & p. p. PRINCIPLED; p. pr. 

& vb. n. PRINCIPLING. ] 

1. To establish or fix in tenets; to impress with 
ae tenet, good or ill; — chiefly used in the partici- 

Ce 
E With goodness principled not to reject 

The penitent. 

2. To establish firmly in the mind. 
Prin/edck, jn. [From prim and cock, q. v.] A 
Prin’e6x, coxcomb; aconceited person; a pert 
pot rogue;—used humorously or in contempt. 


Milton. 
Locke, 


Obs. Shak. 
bod Fl nm. (Ornith.) A genus of birds found in 

ava. 

Prink, v.i. [imp. & p. p. PRINKED (prinkt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. PRINKING.] [Allied to prank, q. v.] 

1. To dress for show; to spend much time in ar- 
ranging the dress in a foppish or finical manner ; to 
prank. 

2. To put on stately airs; to strut. 

Prink, v.¢. To dress or adjust to ostentation. 

Prink/’er, n. One who prinks; one who dresses 
with much care. 

Print, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PRINTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PRINTING.] [Abbreviated from imprint, q.v.; O 
D. printen, prenten, Fr. imprimer, Sp. imprimir, It. 
imprimere. Cf. O. Fr. preindre, priendre, to com- 
press, oppress, load, from Lat. premere, to press. } 

1. To press or impress; to imprint. ‘And print 
on thy soft cheek a parent’s kiss,” Byron. 

2. To take an impression of; to copy or take off 
the impress of; tostamp. ‘ Perhaps some footsteps 
printed in the clay.” Roscommon. 

3. Hence, specifically, to strike offan impression or 
impressions of, from types, stereotype or engraved 
plates, or the like, by means of a press; to multiply 
by the press; as, to print newspapers, handbills, 
books, pictures, and the like. 

4. To mark by pressure; to form an impression 
upon, to cover with figures by a press or something 
analogous to it; as, to print calico, &c. 

On his fiery steed betimes he rode, 
That scarcely prints the turf on which he trod. Dryden. 

Print, v.i. 1. To use or practice the art of typog- 
raphy, or of taking impressions of letters, figures, 
and the like. 

2. To publish a book, 

From the moment he prints, he must expect to hear no 
more of truth, Pope. 

Print, 7. 1. A mark made by impression; a line, 
character, figure, or indentation, made hy the press- 
ure of one body or thing on another; mark; sign 
imparted or communicated ; as, the print of the tooth 
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or of the nails in flesh; the print of the foot in sand 
or snow; the print of a wheel; the print of types 
on paper. 

Winds bear me to some Darren island, 

Where print of human foot was never seen. Dryden. 

2. The impressions of types in general, as to form, 
size, and the like; as, a small print; a large print ; 
a fair print. 

3. That which is produced by printing; an im- 
pressed or stamped article; as, (a@.) A stamped like- 
ness of any thing; acopy; an engraving; as, a print 
of the face or of a building. ‘The prints which we 
see of antiquities.” Dryden. (b.) A printed sheet 
of news; a newspaper; a journal. 

The prints, about three days after, were filled with the same 
terms. ddison. 
(c.) A printed cloth; a fabric figured by stamping; 
calico. (d.) (Arch.) A plaster cast of a flat orna- 
ment, or an ornament of this kind formed of plaster 
fromamold. Oxf. Gloss. 

4. That which impresses its form on any thing; 
as, a butter print; a wooden print. 

5. Formal, regular order; precision; neatness; 
as, to bein print. [Colloq.] 

Core print (Founding), a projection on a pattern, 
forming a mortise in the mold made from it, to receive a 
portion of the core that does not appear in the casting, 
for the purpose of holding the core in place.— Jn print, 
in a printed form; issued from the press; published. 


I love a ballad in print. Shak, 
’Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print ; 
A book’s a book, although there's nothing in’t. Byron. 


— Out of print, no longer for sale by the publisher; not 
to be had in the ordinary way of trade, as a printed and 
published work. 

Print/er,”. One who prints, impresses, or stamps; 
especially, one who prints books, newspapers, and 
the like. 

Print/er-y, n. 
print-works ; 


A place where cloth is printed; 
also, sometimes, a_ printing-oflice. 
{ Rare.] Pitkin. Bartlett. 
Print/ing, . The act, art, or practice of impress- 
ing letters, characters, or figures on paper, cloth, or 
other material; the business of a printer; typog- 
raphy. 

Leiter-press printing (Typog.), that kind of printing 
which is performed from movable types set up for each 
edition of a work, instead of stereotype plates. 

Print/ing-house, n. <A printing-office. 

Print/ing-ink, 7. Ink used in printing books, 
newspapers, and the like. It is composed of lamp- 
black mingled with linseed or nut oil, made thick by 
boiling and burning, by black rosin, soap, &c., or 
with balsam of copaiva and other ingredients for 
the finer qualities. Ure. 

Print/ing-ma-chine’, ». A printing-press in 
which the work is performed by machinery, and not 
directly by hand. 

Print/ing-6f/fice, n. A place where books, pam- 
phlets, and the like, are printed. 

Print/ing-pa’/per, n. Paper to be used in the 
printing of books, pamphlets, and the like, as dis- 
tinguished from writing-paper, press-paper, wrap- 
ping-paper, &c. ‘ 

Print/ing-préss, n. A press for printing books, 
newspapers, handbills, 
and the like. 

Print/less,a. Leaving 
no print or impression. 
“Thus I set my print- 
less feet.” Milton. 

Print/-shép,n. Ashop 
where prints are kept 
for sale. 

Print/-works (print/- 
wirks), n. A place, or 
establishment, where 
cloth is printed. 

Pri-6n!o-dbn,n. ekg 
mpiwyv, saw, and ddods, 
bd66vr0g, tooth.] (Zodl.) X 
A genus of quadrupeds 
related to the weasels. 

Pri/er,a. [Lat. prior, 
former, previous, bet- 
ter, superior, compar., 
from the obsolete pris; Sp. prior, It. priore.] Pre- 
ceding in the order of time; former; antecedent ; 
anterior; as, a prior discovery ; prior obligation. 

Syn.— Antecedent; precedent; pre-eminent. 

Prior, 7. [L. Lat., Pr., 8p., & Pg. prior, It. priore, 
Fr. prieur. See supra.] (#ccl.) The superior of a 
priory; one next in dignity to an abbot. 

Claustral prior. See CLAUSTRAL. — Conventical prior. 
Sce CONVENTICAL. 

Pri/or-ate,n. [L. Lat. prioratus, It. priorato, Sp. 
priorato, priorado, Pg. priorado, Fr. priorat, pri- 
euré; Late Lat. prioratus, priority, preference. ] 
Government by a prior. Warton. 

Pri/or-ess, n. A female superior of a convent of 
nuns, 

Pri-dr/i-ty,n. [Fr. priorité, Pr. prioritat, Sp. pri- 
oridad, Pg. prioridade, It. priorita, See PRIOR, a.]} 
The state of being antecedent in time, or of preced- 
ing something else; as, priority of birth. 

Priority of debts, a superior claim to payment, or to 
payment before others. 
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PRISON 


Syn.—Antecedence; precedence; pre-eminence; prefs 
erence. 

Pri/or-ly, adv. Antecedently. [Rare.] Geddes, 

Pri/or-ship, n. The state or office of prior. 

Prifo-ry, n. [L. Lat. prioria, Fr. prieuré. See 
PRIOR, ”.] A religious house, the head of which 
was a prior or prioress, and which was in dignity 
below an abbey. 

( Of such houses there were two sorts; one, where 
the prior was chosen by the inmates, and governed as 
independently as an abbot in an abbey; the other, where 
the priory was subordinate to an abbey, and the prior 
was placed or displaced at the will of the abbot. 

Alien priory, a small religious house in some country, 
dependent on a large monastery in some other country. 

Syn.— See Convent. 

Pris/age,n. [O. Fr. prisage, a praising, valuing, 
taxing, L. Lat. prisagium, prisage. Of. Fr. prise, 
a taking, capture, prize, and see PRIZE.] (O. Hng. 
Law.) {a.) A right belonging to the crown of Eng- 
land, of taking two tuns of wine from every ship 
importing twenty tuns or more; one before and one 
behind the mast. This, by charter of Edward L., 
was exchanged into a duty of two shillings for every 
tun imported by merchant strangers, and called but- 
lerage, because paid to the king’s butler. Black- 
stone, (b.) The share of merchandise taken as 
lawful prize at sea, which belongs to the king or 
admiral. Smart. 

Pris-cilVian-ist, n. (Zccl. Hist.) A follower of 
Priscillian, bishop of Avila, in Spain, in the fourth 
century, who embraced some of the errors of the 
Gnosties, and, though of unimpeachable morals and 
avery devout man, was arraigned as a heretic before 
an ecclesiastical court, condemned, and afterward 
put to death by order of the emperor, A. D. 385. 

Murdock. 

Prise, n. See PRIZE. Halliwell. 

Pris’er, n. One who contends for a prize; a prizer, 
[Obs.] See PRIZER. A 

Prism, 7. [Fr. prisme, Sp., It., & Lat. prisma, Gr, 
mptona, from mpiveww, mpiecy, to saw.) ; 

1. (Geom.) A solid whose bases or ends jjj 
are any similar, equal, and parallel plane 
figures, and whose sides are parallelograms. 

2. (Opt.) A transparent body, with, usual- | 
ly, three rectangular plane faces or sides, jij 
and two equal and parallel triangular ends | 
or bases;—used in experiments on refrac- 
tion, dispersion, &c. 

(=> Prisms of different forms are often named 
from the figure of their bases; as, a triangular 
prism, a quadrangular prism, a rhombic prism, &e. 

Achromatic prism (Opt.), a prism composed usually of 
two prisms of different transparent substances which 
have unequal dispersive powers, as two different kinds 
of glass, especially flint glass and crown glass, the differ- 
ence of dispersive power being compensated by giving 
them different refracting angles, so that, when placed 
together so as to have opposite relative positions, a ray 
of light passed through them is refracted or bent into a 
new position, but is free from color.— Nicol’s prism, an 
analyzer for experiments in polarization, consisting of a 
rhomb of Iceland spar, which has been bisected obliquely 
at acertain angle, and the two parts again joined with 
transparent cement, so that the ordinary image produced 
by double refraction is thrown out of the field by totai 
reflection from the internal cemented surface, and the 
extraordinary, or polarized image, alone is transmitted. 

Pris-mit/ie, a. [Fr. prismatique, Sp. & It. 

Pris-mit/ie-al,} prismatico.] , 

1. Resembling 
or related to a 
prism; as, & 
prismatic form. 

2. Separated @\ 
or distributed 
by a_ prism; 
formed by a 
prism ; as, pris- 
-matic colors. 

3. (Crystal- 
log.) Pertaining 
to the trimet- 
ric system, or y 
right-prismatic forms. Dana. 

Prismatic colors, the seven colors into which light is 
resolved when passed through a prism; primary colors. 
See Primary.— Prismatic spectrum, the solar spectrum, 
See SOLAR. 


Pris-mit/ie-al-ly,adv. In the form or manner of a 
prism; by means of a prism. 

Pris/ma-toid/al, a. [Gr. tpicpa, rpicparos, prism, 
and efdos, form; Fr. prismatoide, prismoide. | Hay- 
ing a prism-like form. Ure. 

Pris’/moid,n. (Fr. prismoide. See supra.] A body 
that approaches to the form of a prism. 

Pris-moid/al, a. Having the form of a prismoid, 

Prism/y, a. Pertaining to, or like, a prism. 

Pris’on (priz/n) (Synop., § 180), ». [Fr. prison, 
O. Fr. prison, prisun, prisune, Pr. preisd, Bp. 
prision, It. prigione, from Lat. prehensio, prensio, 
a seizing, arresting, from prehendere, prendere, to 
lay hold of, to seize; A-S. priswn, Icel. prisund.] 

1. A building for the confinement or safe custody 
of debtors and criminals committed by process of 
law ; a place of safe custody ; a place of confinement 
or restraint. 
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PRISON 


The tyrant olus, 
With power imperial, curbs the struggling winds, 
And sounding tempests in dark prisons binds. Dryden. 

3. Specifically, a building for the safe custody or 
confinement of criminals or those accused of crime; 
a house of detention; a jail; hence, any place of 
custody or confinement. 

For those rebellious, here their prison ordained 
In utter darkness. Milton. 
Pris/on (priz/n),v.t._ [imp.& p.p.PRISONED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PRISONING.] To shut up in a prison; to 
confine ; to restrain from liberty ; to enchain; to cap- 
tivate. ‘The prisoned soul.” Milton. 
Pris/on-base, 7. A kind of rural sport depending 
on swiftness in running from goals when pursued, 
by a player who is to catch the othera ;—also called 
prisoner’s-base, and prisoner’s-bars. Strutt, 
Pris’on-er (priz/n-er),n. [Fr. prisonnier, Pr. prei- 
sonier, prezonier, presoner, Sp. prisionero, Pg. pri- 
sioneiro, It. prigioniere. 
1. One who is confined in a prison. 

2. A person under arrest or in custody, whether 
in prison or not; one held in confinement against his 
will; a captive; as, a prisoner at the bar of a court, 

Bouvier. 
Pris’/on-house, 7. A house in which prisoners 
are confined; a jail. 
Pris/on-ment (priz/n-), ». Confinement in a 
_prison; imprisonment, [Obs.] Shak. 
Pris/time, a. [Lat. pristinus, from the obsolete 
pris, whence also prior; It. & Sp. pristino, O. Fr. 
pristin.} Belonging to the beginning or earliest 
time; original; primitive; primeval; as, the pris- 
tine state of innocence; the pristine manners of a 
people; the pristine constitution of things. 
Prith’/ee. <A corruption of pray thee: as, I prithee ; 
but it is generally used without the pronoun. 
What was that scream for, I prithee? L’Lstrange. 


Prit/tle-prat/tle, n. [See PratTrLe.] Empty 
talk; trifling loquacity ; — a word used in contempt 
or ridicule. Bp. Bramhall. 

Pri/va-cy (Synop., § 130), n. [From private.] 

1. A state of being in retirement from the com- 

pany or observation of others; secrecy. 
2. A place of seclusion from company or obser- 
vation; retreat; solitude; retirement. 
Her sacred privacies all open lie. 


3. Privity. [Obs.] See Priviry. Arbuthnot. 

4. Taciturnity. [Obs. Ainsworth. 

5. Concealment of what is said or done; secrecy. 

Pri-wa’do, n. [Sp. privado, from Lat. privatus. 
See infra.| A private friend; a contidential friend 
or confidant. [Obs.] 

The best intelligence, if it can be obtained, is from a fugi- 
tive privado. Fuller. 

Pri/vate, a. [Lat. privatus, apart from the state, 
peculiar to an individual, private, properly p. p. of 
privare, to bereave, deprive, originally to separate, 
from privus, single, private; It. privato, Sp. & Pg. 
privado, Pr. privat, Fr. privé.] 

1. Belonging to, or concerning, an individual per- 
son, company, or interest; peculiar to one’s self; 
unconnected with others; not public; not general; 
separate; as, a man’s private opinion, business, or 
concerns; private property; a private purse; a 
man’s private expenses; private interests, &c. 

2. Sequestered from company or observation; 
secret; secluded; as, a private room or apartment; 
private prayer. 


Rowe. 


She retires 
Into her private cell, when nature rests. Milton. 

3. Not invested with public office or employment ; 

as, a private man or citizen; private life. Shak. 
A private person may arrestafelon. Blackstone. 

4. Not publicly known; not open; as, a private 
negotiation. 

5. Having secret or private knowledge; privy. 
[Obs.] 

In private (Law), secretly; not openly or publicly. — 
Private act or statute, one which operates on certain in- 
dividuals or particular classes of men, on a particular 
thing or private persons;— opposed to a general lav, 
which operates on the whole community. — Private nii- 
sance or wrong, one which affects individuals specially. 
Blackstone.— Private way, a right of private passage 
over another man’s ground. Kent. 

Pri/vate,n. 1. A secret message; particular busi- 
ness. [ Obs. or rare.) B. Jonson, 

2. (Mil.) A common soldier; one of the lowest 
rank in an army; one not an officer. 

Pri/va-teer’,n. [From private.] An armed private 
vessel which bears the commission of a state to 
cruise during war against the commerce of its 
enemy. Kent. New Am. Cyc. 

Pri/va-teer’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. PRIVATEERED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PRIVATEERING.| To cruise in a 
commissioned private ship against an enemy, for 
seizing their ships or annoying their commerce. 

Pri’va-teers’/man, vn. ; pl. PRI/VA-TEERS/MEN, An 
officer or seaman of a privateer. 

Pri/vate-ly, adv. 1. In a secret manner; not 
openly or publicly. 

2. In a manner affecting an individual or compa- 
ny; as, he is not privately benefited. 

Pri/vate-ness, n. 1. Seclusion from company or 
society; retirement; privacy; secrecy. Wotton. 


Pri-va’tion, n. 


Priwv/a-tive (110), a. 





Priv/a-tive-ly, adv. 


Priv/et, n. 


Priv/i-lege, n. 


Priv/i-lege, v.¢. 
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2. The state of an individual in the rank of com- 
mon citizens, or not invested with office. 

{Lat. privatio, Fr. privation, Pr. 
privacio, Sp. privacion, It. privazione, See Pri- 
VATE. | 

1. The act of depriving of rank or office; degra- 
dation in rank; deprivation. 

2. The state of being deprived of something, 
especially of something required or desired; des- 
titution; need; as, to undergo severe privations. 

3. The condition of being absent or wanting; 


* absence; negation. 


Darkness now rose, 

As daylight sunk, and brought in coming Night, 
Her shadowy offspring, unsubstantial both, 
Privation mere of light and absent day. Milton. 
via-t ) [Lat. privativus, It. & Sp. 
privativo, Fr. privatif. See PRIVATE.] 

1. Causing privation; depriving. 

2. Consisting in the absence of something; not 
positive. 

The very privative blessings, blessings of immunity, safe- 
guard, and integrity, which we all enjoy, deserve the thanks- 
giving of a whole life. Bp. Taylor. 


Priv’a-tive,. 1. That which derives its character 


from, or of which the essence is, the absence of 
something. 

Blackness and darkness are indeed but privatives, and 
therefore have little or no activity. Bacon. 

2. (Logic.) A term indicating the absence of any 
quality which might be naturally or rationally ex- 
pected ; — called also privative term. 

3. (Gram.) A prefix to a word which changes its 
signification and gives it a contrary sense, as a in 
Greek; ddixos, unjust, from d and dikn; un and in 
in English; as, wnwise, inhwman. The word may 
also be applied to suffixes, as less in harmless. 

In a privative manner; by 
the absence of something; negatively. [Rare.] 


The duty of the new covenant is set down first privatively. 
Hammond. 


Priw/a-tive-mess,”. The condition of being priv- 


ative. 

[Scot. privie, 
Proy.Eng. prim-print, prim- 
wort. Cf. PRIM and PRIE.] 
(Bot.) An ornamental Euro- 
pean shrub, now introduced 
into the United States (Li- 
gustrum vulgare), called 
also prim, and much used 
in hedges, 

Evergreen privet, a plant of 
the genus Rhamnus.— Mock 
privet, a plant of the genus 
Phillyrea. 

[Fr. privi- 
lége, Pr. privilegi, Sp., Pg., 
& It. privilegio, Lat. privi- 
legium, an ordinance or law 
against or in favor of an 
individual, from privus, pri- 
vate, and lex, legis, law.] 
A peculiar benefit or advantage; a right or immu- 
nity not enjoyed by others or by all; special enjoy- 
ment of a good, or exemption from an evil or bur- 
den; prerogative; advantage. 
He pleads the legal privilege of the Roman. Kettlewell. 
The privilege of birthright was a double portion. Locke. 

Question of privilege (Parliamentary Usage), a ques- 
tion which concerns the security of a member of a legis- 
lative body in his special privileges as such.— Water 
privilege, the advantage of a waterfall in streams suf- 
ficient to raise water for driving water-wheels, or a place 
affording such advantage. [U. S.]— Writ of privilege 
(Law), a writ to deliver a privileged person from cus- 
tody when arrested in a civil suit, Blackstone. 

Syn.— Prerogative ; immunity ; franchise ; right ; 
claim; liberty. — PRIVILEGE, PREROGATIVE. Privilege, 
among the Romans, was something conferred upon an 
individual by a private law; and, hence, it denotes some 
peculiar benefit or advantage, some right or immunity, 
not enjoyed by the world at large. Prerogative, among 
the Romans, was the right of voting first; and, hence, 
it denotes a right of precedence, or of doing certain acts, 
or enjoying certain privileges, to the exclusion of others. 
It is the privilege of a member of Congress not to be called 
in question elsewhere for words uttered in debate. It is 
the prerogative of the president to ratify treaties, with 
the consent of the Senate. It is the privilege of a Chris- 
tian child to be instructed in the true religion. It is the 
prerogative of a parent to govern and direct his offspring. 

He claims his privilege, and says ’tis fit 
Nothing should be the judge of wit but wit. Denham. 
Our prerogative 
Calls not your counsels, but our natural goodness 
Imparts this. Shak. 
[imp. & p. p. PRIVILEGED; p.pr. 
& vb. 2. PRIVILEGING. | 

1. To grant some particular right or exemption 
to; to invest with a peculiar right or immunity; 
as, to privilege representatives from arrest; to 
privilege the officers and students of a college from 
military duty. ne 5 

2. To bring or put into a condition of privilege 
or exemption from evil; to exempt; to deliver. 


He took this place for sanctuary, 
And it shall privilege him from your hands. Shak. 





Privet. 


Priv/i-lexed, p.a. Invested with a privilege; en- 


joying a peculiar right or immunity. 


Prize, n. 


PRIZE-COURT 


Privileged communication (Law), a communication 
which takes place between a client and his legal adviser, 
and which can not be disclosed without the client's con- 
sent; a confidential communication.— Privileged debts 
(Law), those to which a preference in payment is given 
out of the estate of a deceased person, or out of the estate 
of an insolvent. Wharton. Burriil. 


Priv/i-ly, adv. [From privy.| Privately; secretly. 
Priv/i-ty, nN. a y:] a e 


n. rom privy. Cf. Fr. privauté, ex- 
treme familiarity. ] 
1. Privacy; secrecy; confidence. [Rare.] 
I will to you, in privity, discover the drift of my purpose. 
Spenser. 
2. Private knowledge; joint knowledge with an- 


- other of a private concern; cognizance implying 


consent or concurrence, 


All the doors were laid open for his departure not without 
the privity of the Prince of Orange. Swift. 

3. That which is to be kept privy or private; a 
private matter; a secret. . Jonson. 

4. (Law.) A connection or bond of union between 
parties, as to some particular transaction; mutual 
or successive relationship to the same rights of 
property. Broom. Greenleaf. 

5. (pl.) The parts which modesty requires to be 
concealed; the secret parts. 


Priv’y,a. [Fr. privé, from Lat. privatus. See PRI- 


VATE. ] 

1. Pertaining to some person exclusively ; assigned 
to private uses; not public; private; as, the privy 
purse; the privy coffer of a king. 

2. Not open or public; secret; clandestine; as, a 
privy attempt to kill one. 

3. Appropriated to retirement; not shown; pri- 
vate ; not open for the admission of company; as, a 
privy chamber. 

It is the sword of the great men that are slain which enter- 
eth into their privy chambers. Ezek. xxi. 14. 

4. Admitted to the participation of knowledge 
with another of a secret transaction; secretly cog- 
nizant; privately knowing. 

Myself am one made privy to the plot. Shak. 

He would rather lose half of his kingdom than be privy to 
such a secret. Swift. 

Privy chamber, the private apartment in a royal resi- 
dence or mansion. [E£ng.]— Privy council, a number of 
distinguished persons selected by a sovereign to advise 
in the administration of the government. Blackstone.— 
Privy councilor, a member of the privy council. — Privy 
purse, moneys set apart for the personal use of the mon- 
arch; also, the title of the person having charge of these 
moneys. [Zng.] Macaulay.— Privy seal or signet, the 
seal which the king uses previously in grants, &c., which 
are to pass the great seal, or which he uses in matters of 
subordinate consequence, which do not require the great 
seal; also, elliptically, the principal secretary of state, or 
person intrusted with the privy seal. [£ng.]— Privy 
verdict, a verdict given privily to the judge out of court; 
now disused. Burrill. 


Priv’y,n. 1. (Law.) A partaker; a person having 


an interest in any action or thing; one who has an 
interest in an estate created by another; a person 
having an interest derived from a contract or con- 
veyance to which he is not himself a party. The 
term, in its proper sense, is distinguished from 
party. Burrill. Wharton. 
2. A necessary house. 
[Fr. prise, from pris, p. p. of prendre, to 
take, Lat. prendere, prehendere; Pr. prisa, presa, 
preza, Sp., Pg., & It. presa; D. prijs, Dan. priis, 
Sw. pris, O. Ger. preis. Cf. PRICE and PRAISE. |] 
1. That which is taken from another; something 
captured; a thing seized by force, stratagem, or 
superior power. 
Then prostrate falls, and begs, with ardent eyes, 
Soon to obtain, and long possess, the prize. Pope. 
2. Hence, specifically, (a.) (Law.) Any thing cap- 
tured by a belligerent using the right of war; espe- 
cially, a captured vessel; any property captured at 
sea in virtue of the rights of war. Kent. New. Am. 
Cyc. Brande. (b.) That which is obtained against 
the competition of others; any thing carried off as 
the result or award of a contest; the thing striven 
for; and hence, any thing offered to be competed 
for, or as the inducement to or reward of effort. 
I will never wrestle for prize. Shak. 
I fought and conquered, yet have lost the prize. Dryden. 


(c.) That which is won in a lottery. 

3. Hence, any thing worth striving for; a valuable 
possession held or in prospect. 

4. A strife for a reward; contest; struggle; com- 
petition. [Obs.] Browne. 


Prize, v. ¢. vee & p. p. PRIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


PRIZING.] [Fr. priser, O. Fr. preiser, preisier, 
proisier, prisier, Pr. & Pg. prezar, Sp. preciar, It.. 
prezzare, Lat. pretiare, from pretium, worth, value, 
price. Cf. PRAISE and PRICE. | 

1. To set or estimate the value of; to rate; as, to 
prize the goods specified in an invoice. 

Life I prize not a straw. Shak. 

2. To value highly; to estimate to be of great 

worth; to esteem. 


I prize your person, but your crown disdain. Dryden. 


Prize, v.t. To raise or force with a lever; to pry. 


See Pry. 


Prize, n. <A lever; also, the hold of a lever. 
Prize/-edurt, n. 


A court having jurisdiction of 
all captures made in war on the high seas. Bouvier’. 
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PRIZE-FIGHT 


Frize’-fight (-fit),n. A contest in which the com- 
batants fight for a reward or wager. 
Prize’-fight/er (-fit/er), m. One who fights pub- 
licly for a reward ;— applied particularly to a pro- 
fessed boxer. Pope. 
Prize/-fight/ing (-fit/ing),n. Fighting, especially 
boxing, in public for a reward or wager. 
Prize’-mas/ter, n. An officer put in charge or 
command of a captured ship. Simmonds, 
Prize/-méd/al, n. A medal given as a prize. 
Prize’-m6n/ey (-mtin/¥), n. A dividend of the pro- 
ceeds from a captured vessel, &c., paid to the cap- 
tors. 
Priz/er,n. 1. One who estimates or sets the value 
of a thing; an appraiser. 
2. One who presents himself to contend for a 
prize; achallenger. [Obs.] 
Appeareth no man yet to answer the prizer. B. Jonson. 


Priz/ing,n. [See PrizE.] (Naut.) The application 
of a lever to move any weighty body, as a cask, 
anchor, cannon, or the like. 

Pro. A Latin preposition signifying for, before, 
forth, being originally neuter dative for proz, Gr. 
xp6. In composition pro denotes fore, forth, for- 
ward, 

Pro and con, for and against. — Pros and cons, things 
which may be said or urged for or against a thing; ad- 
vantages or disadvantages. — Pro rata. [Lat. See PRro- 
RATE.}] In proportion; proportion. 

Pro/a,n. [Sp., Pg., & Pr. proa, a prow, It. prua, 
proda, prora, Fr. proue, from Lat. prora, Gr. 
mpapa.] (Naut.) A long, narrow, sail canoe, used 
in the regions of the trade-winds, with the head and 
stern exactly alike, but with the sides differently 
formed, That which is intended for the lee side is 
flat, the other rounding. To prevent oversetting, the 
vessel is furnished with a frame extended several 
feet to windward, and bearing a small block of wood 
shaped like a canoe. 

Proach, v. i. [See ApPpROACH.] To approach. 
Obs. Fairfax. 
vo-qu'li-on,n. [Gr.mpoatdtov, from zp6, before, 

and avd, hall.] (Arch.) A vestibule or porch, 

Prdb/a-bil-ism, n. [Fr. probabilisme.] The doc- 
trine of the probabilists. 

Prob/a-bil-ist, n. [Fr. probabiliste.] 

1. One of those who maintain that certainty is 
impossible, and that probability alone is to govern 
our faith and actions. 

2. (Morals & Theol.) One who maintains that a 
man may do what is probably right, or is inculcated 
by teachers of authority, although it may not be the 
ae probably right, or may not seem right to him- 
self, 

Préb/a-bil/i-ty,n. [Fr. probabilité, It. probabilita, 
8p. probabilidad, Lat. probabilitas.} 

1. The quality of being probable; appearance of 
truth; likelihood. 

Probability is the appearance of the agreement or disagree- 
ment of two ideas by the intervention of proofs whose con- 
nection is not constant, but appears for the most part rope po 

Ocke, 

2. Something probable; any thing that has the 
appearance of reality or truth. In this sense, the 
word admits of the plural number. 

The whole life of man is a perpetual comparison of evidence. 
and balancing of probabilities. Buckminster. 

3. (Math.) Likelihood of the occurrence of any 
event in the doctrine of chances, or the ratio of the 
whole number of chances, favorable and unfavorable, 
to the number of favorable chances. 

Syn.— Verisimilitude; likeliness; credibleness; like- 
lihood; chance. 

Pr6éb/a-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. probable, It. probabile, 
Lat. probabilis, from probare, to try, approve, 
prove. | 

1. Capable of being proved; provable. [Obs.] 

2. Having more evidence for than against; sup- 
ported by evidence which inclines the mind to be- 
lief, but leaves some room for doubt; likely. 

That is accounted probable which has better arguments pro- 
ducible for it than can be brought against it. South, 

I do not say that the principles of religion are merely prob- 
able; I have before asserted them to be morally certain. 

Wilkins. 

3. Rendering probable; supporting or giving 
ground for belief, but not demonstrating, as, prob- 
able evidence, or probable presumption. Blackstone. 


Probable error (of an observation, or of the mean of a 
number), that within which, taken positively and nega- 
tively, there is an even chance that the real error shall 
lie. Thus, if + 3’! is the probable error ina given case, 
the chances are even that the real error is not greater, or 
is less, than this quantity. — Probable evidence, as dis- 
tinguished from that which is demonstrative, every kind 
of evidence not included under the strictly deductive; all 
evidence of facts or real truth, as contrasted with that 
which pertains to hypothetical premises or data.— Zhe 
probable (Rhet. & Criticism), that which is within the 
limits of probability or possibility; that which is not un- 
natural or preternatural. See MARVELOUS. 


Préb/a-ble,n. That which is probable; a probable 
thing or circumstance. 

Proéb/a-bly, adv. Ina probable manner; to such a 
degree as to give ground for belief; in likelihood. 


Distinguish between what may possibly and what will prob- 
ably be done. LD’ Estrange. 





Prod/bang, n. 


Pro-ba/tion-a-ry, a. 


Pro-ba/tion-er-ship, 7. 


Pr0/ba-tive, a. 


Pr0/ba-to-ry, a. 
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Prod/ba-cy, n. [Lat. probare, to prove.] Proof, 


[ Obs.]} Chaucer. 
[See ProBe.] (Surg.) A flexible 
piece of whalebone, with a sponge fixed to the end. 


Prod/bate, n. [Lat. probatus, p. p. of probare, to 


rove. 
: 1. Proof. [Obs.] Skelton. 
2. (Law.) (a.) Official proof; especially, the proof 
before a competent officer or tribunal that an instru- 
ment offered, purporting to be the last will and tes- 
tament of a person deceased, is indeed his lawful 
act; the copy of a will proved, under the seal of the 
Court of Probate, delivered to the executors with a 
certificate of its having been proved. Bouvier. 
pure. (b.) The right or jurisdiction of proving 
wills. 


Pro/bate, a. Of, or belonging to, a probate or court 


of probate; as, a probate record. 

Probate Court, or Court of Probate, a court for the 
probate of wills. — Probate duty, a government tax on 
property passing by will. [Z£ng.] Simmonds. 


Pro-ba/tion, n. [Lat. probatio, from probare, to 


try, examine, prove; Fr. probation, Pr. probatio, 
proazo, Sp. probacion, It. probazione, provazione, 
provagione.] 

1. The act of proving; proof. [Obs.] 

When by miracle God dispensed great gifts to the laity,... 
he gave probation that he intended that all should prophecy 
and preach. Bp. Taylor. 

2. Any proceeding designed to ascertain truth, to 
determine character, qualification, or the like; ex- 
amination, trial; hence, specifically, (a.) The exam- 
ination of a student fora degree. (b.) The year of 
novitiate which a person must pass In a convent, to 
prove his virtue and his ability to bear the severities 
of the rule. (c.) The state of man in the present 
life, in which he has the Von eee of proving 
his character, and being qualified for a happier state ; 
moral trial. 


Probation will end with the present life. Nelson. 


Pro-ba’tion-al, a. Relating to probation; serving 


Bp. Richardson. 
Serving for trial; proba- 


for trial. 


tional. 
All the probationary work of man is ended when death ar- 
rives. Dwight. 


Pro-ba/tion-er, n. 1. One who is undergoing pro- 


bation; one whois on trial; a novice. 
While yet a young probationer, 
And candidate for heaven. Dryden. 
2. A student in divinity, who, producing a certif- 
icate of a professor in a university of his good 
morals and qualifications, is admitted to several 
trials, and on acquitting himself well, is licensed to 
preach. [Scot.] 
The state of being a 


probationer; novitiate. [Rare.] Locke. 


Pro-ba/tion-ship, n. <A state of probation; novi- 


tiate; probation. -[Rare.]} 

[Lat. probativus, It. & Sp. proba- 
tivo, Fr. probatif. See PROVE.] Serving for trial or 
proof; probationary. South. 


Pro-ba/tor, n. [Lat., from probare, to try, examine, 


approve, prove; It. provatore, 8p. probador, Fr. 
probateur. See PROVE.] 

1. An examiner; an approver. Maydman. 

2. (0. Eng. Law.) One who, when indicted for 
crime, confessed it, and accused others, his accom- 
plices, in order to obtain pardon; a state’s-evidence. 
It. & Sp. probatorio, Fr. proba- 
toire. See PROVE. 

1. Pertaining to, or serving for, trial. Bramhall. 

2. Pertaining to, or serving for, proof. Bp. Taylor. 


Probe,n. ([Seeinfra. Cf. Ger. probe, a proof, trial. ] 


(Surg.) Aninstrument for examining the depth or 
other circumstances of a wound, ulcer, or cavity, 
or the direction of a sinus, or for searching for stones 
in the bladder, and the like. Parr, 


Probe-scissors (Surg.), scissors used to open wounds, 
the blade of which, to be thrust into the orifice, has a but- 
ton at the end. Wiseman. 


Probe, w. ¢. Erne: & p. p. PROBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


PROBING. | 
proben.) 

1. To examine, as a wound, ulcer, or some cavity 
of the body, by the use of an instrument thrust into 
the part. 

2. Hence, to search to the bottom; to scrutinize; 
to examine thoroughly into causes and circum- 
stances. 


Lat. probare, to try, examine, Ger. 


Pr0/béa-gle,n. See PORBEAGLE, 
Prob/i-ty, n. [Fr. probité, It. probita, Sp. Pant 


Lat. probitas, from probus, good, proper, honest. 
Tried virtue or integrity; approved moral excel- 
lence; strict honesty; sincerity. 

So near approach we their celestial kind, 

By justice, truth, and probity of mind. Pope. 

Syn.—Rectitude; uprightness; honesty. — Proxziry, 

InrEGRitTy. Probity denotes unimpeachable honesty and 
virtue, shown especially by the performance of those ob- 
ligations called imperfect, which the laws of the state do 
not reach, and can not enforce. Integrity denotes a 
whole-hearted honesty, and especially that which ex- 
cludes all injustice that might favor one’s self. It has a 
peculiar reference to uprightness in mutual dealings, 
Gansten of property, and the execution of trusts for 
others. 


Préb/lem-it/ie, 
Prdéb/lem-at/ie-al, 





Pr6'ce-dén'do, n. 


Pro-¢éd/iire (-seed/yur, 30), n. 
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So near approach we their celestial kind, 
By justice, truth, and probity of mind. 
E 3 Macduff, this noble passion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wiped the black scruples, reconciled my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honor. Shak. 


Prodb/lem,n. [Fr. probleme, Sp., It., & Lat. proble- 


ma, from Gr. 7p6@Anpa, any thing thrown forward, 
a question proposed for solution, from mpoBad\ew, 
to aan or lay before, from rpé, before, forth, for- 
ward. 

1. A question proposed for solution; a matter 
stated for examination or proof; hence, a matter 
difficult of solution or settlement; a doubtful case; 
a question involving doubt. 


‘The problem is, whether a strong and constant belief that a 
thing will be helps any thing to the effecting of the et 
acon. 


2. (Math.) Any thing which is required to be 
done; as, in geometry, to bisect a line, to draw a 
perpendicular, or,in algebra, to find an unknown 
quantity. 

t= Problem, in customary usage, differs from theorem 
in this, that a problem is something to be done, a theorem 
something to be proved; the former a specific thing to be 
effected, the latter a relation or identity to be shown or 
established ;—a distinction not made by the ancients. 

a. [Fr. problématique, Sp. & 

It. problématico, Gr. mpo- 
BAnpartkés.) Having the nature of a problem; 
questionable; uncertain; unsettled; disputable; 
doubtful. 


Diligent inquiries into problematical guilt leave a gate wide 
open to informers. Swift. 


Proéb/lem-at/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina problematic man- 


ner; doubtfully; dubiously; uncertainly. 


Préb/lem-a-tist, n. One who proposes problems. 


[ Obs.] Evelyn. 


Préb/lem-a-tize,v.t. To propose problems. [ Obs. 
Pro-bés/¢i-date, a. 


[Fr. proboscidé, See Loma 
Furnished with a proboscis. 


Pr0/bos-¢id/i-al, a. Furnished with a proboscis. 
Prd/bos-¢id/i-an, n. A pachyderm having a pro- 


boscis, as the elephant or mastodon. 


Pr0d/bos-cid/i-f6rm, a. [Lat. proboscis and forma, 


form.} Having the form or uses of a proboscis; as, 
a proboscidiform mouth. Carpenter. 


Pro-biés/¢is, n.; pl. Pro-bis'ci-dé@s. [Lat., Gr, 


mpvBockis, from mp6, before, and Bédcxery, to feed, 
graze; Fr., Sp., & It. proboscide.] 

1. An extensible hollow tube situated about the 
head of various animals, and capable of absorbing 
fluids; asnout; atrunk. The proboscis of an ele- 
phant is a flexible, muscular elongation of the nose. 
The proboscis of insects is usually a horny tube 
formed by the modified jaws. 

2. Any elevated fleshy process about the head, as 
the proboscis of a worm. 

o The nose; —so called humorously or in ridi- 
cule. 

Proboscis monkey, a monkey (Nasalis larvatus) having 
along nose. Itis a native of Borneo. See KAHAv. 


Pro-ea/ciotts,a. [Lat. procaxz, procacis, from pro- 


care, to ask, demand; It. procace, Sp. procaz.] 
Pert; petulant; saucy. [Obs. Barrow, 


Pro-eac’i-ty (-kis/i-ty), n. [Lat. procacitas, It. 


procacita, Sp. procacidad. 


See supra.] 
dence; petulance. [QObs.] 


Impu- 
Burton. 


Pr0/ea-tire/tie,a. (Gr. tpoxarapxrixés, beginning 


beforehand, previous; tpoxarapyeuv, to begin first; 
from 76, before, and xardpyew, to begin, from 
kara, downward, used intensively, and dpyeuv, to 
be first, to begin; Fr. procatarctique, It. & Sp. pro- 
catartico.] (Med.) Beginning; commencing; — 
applied to those causes which immediately kindle a 
disease into action when there exists a predisposition 
to it. 

(2- “These words [procatarctic causes] have been 
used with different significations. Some have employed 
them synonymously with predisponent or remote causes ; 
others with occasional or exciting causes.” Dunglison. 


Pro/ea-tarx'is,n. [Gr. tooxardpits, a first begin- 


ning. See supra.] (Med.) The kindling of a dis- 
ease into action by a procatarctic cause, when a pre- 
disposition exists; the procatarctic cause itself of a 
disease. Quincy. 
Lat.] (ZLaw.) (a.) A writ by 
which a cause which bas been removed from an 
inferior to a superior court by certiorari, or other- 
wise, is sent down again to the same court, to be 
proceeded in there, where it appears to the superior 
court that it was remoyed on insufficient grounds, 
(b.) In English practice, a writ issuing out of chan- 
cery, in cases where the judges of subordinate 
courts delay giving judgment, commanding them to 
proceed to judgment. (c.) A writ by which the com- 
mission of the justice of the peace is revived, after 
having been suspended. Tomlins. Burrill, 
[Fr. procédure, 
See PROCEED, infra. | 

1. The act or manner of proceeding or moying 
forward; progress; process; management; con- 
duct. ‘‘ The true procedure of conscience.” South. 

2. A step taken; an act performed; a proceeding. 
“His gracious procedures toward their descend- 


ants.” I. Taylor. 
3. That which proceeds from something, product. 
[ Obs.] Bacon. 
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PROCEED > 


Pro-ceed’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. PROCEEDED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. PROCEEDING.] ([Fr. procéder, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
proceder, It. & Lat. procedere, fr. Lat. pro, forward, 
and cedere, to move, go, go along. | 

1. To move, pass, or go forward or onward; to 
goon; to come forth; to advance; to make prog- 
ress; to continue or renew motion commenced; to 
go or come further. 

2. To pass from a stated point or topic to another ; 
to continue. 

3. To issue or come forth as from a source or 
origin; as, lightproceeds from the sun. 

From my loins thou shalt proceed. Milton. 


4. To go on in an orderly or regulated manner; 
to begin and carry on a series of acts or measures ; 
to act by method; to promote a design; to conduct. 

He that proceeds on other principles in his inquiry into any 
sciences, posts himself in a party. Locke. 

5. (Law.) To commence and carry on a legal 
process. 

6. To be transacted or carried on; to take place; 
to occur. [Obs.] 

He will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 

7. To have application or effect. 

This rule only proceeds, and takes place, when a person can 
not, of common law, condemn another by his sentence. Ayliffe. 

Syn.—To advance; go on; progress; issue; arise; 

emanate; flow. 

Pro-ceed’, v.é. To make progress with; to go on 
with. [Obs.] 

Pr0/¢ceed (Synop., § 130), x. That which comes forth 
or results; effect; product;— used almost solely 
in the plural, proceeds; yield; issue; product; sum 
afforded by a sale, and the like. 

Pro-ceed/er, n. One who proceeds; one who goes 
forward or makes progress. Bacon. 

Pro-ceed/ing, n. The act of one who proceeds, or 
who prosecutes a design or transaction; action con- 
templated asin process or with reference to its suc- 
cessive steps; progress or movement from one thing 
to another; a measure or step taken in business; 
transaction; as, a legal or an illegal proceeding i a 
cautious proceeding ; a violent proceeding. ‘The 
proceedings of the high commission.” Macaulay: 

Proceedings of a society, the published bulletin or 
record of its action, or of what is done at its meetings. 

Syn.—Transaction; procedure; measure; step. See 
TRANSACTION. 

Pré¢/e-letis-matfie, a. [Lat. proceleusmaticus, 
Gr. mpoxedevoparikds, Tooke\cbery, to rouse to action 
beforehand, from mp0, before, and xededétr, to incite, 
command, xéAevopa, an order, command; Fr. procé- 
leusmatique, It. & Sp. proceleusmatico. ] 

1. Inciting; animating; encouraging. 

2. (Pros.) Consisting of four short syllables ; 
composed of feet of four short syllables each. 

Pri¢/e-letis-mat/ie, mn. (Pros.) A foot consisting 
of four short syllables. 

Pro’cel-la/ri-an, n. pet. procella, tempest.] 
(Ornith.) One of a family of oceanic birds, usually 
found far out at sea, and often seen in great abun- 
dance when the sea is agitated and the wind is 
high; the petrel. 

Pro-¢él/lotis, a. [Lat. procellosus, from procella, 
a storm; It. procelloso, Sp. proceloso.] Stormy. 
[ Obs.) Bailey. 

Pro-¢ép/tion (-stp/shun), . [Lat. pro, before, and 

capere, to take, captio, a taking.] Preoccupation. 
[OQbs.) K. Charles. 

Pro-¢ére’, a. [Lat. procerus, tall.] Of high stat- 
ure; tall. [Obs.] Evelyn. 

Pro-cér/ity, n. [O. Fr. procérité, Lat. proceritas, 
from procerus, high, tall.} | Tallness; height of 
stature. [Obs.] ‘Procerity, to use Dr. Johnson’s 
stately word in speaking of the stately Prussian 
regiment.” De Quincey. 

Priéc¢’ess (prés/es) (Synop., § 180), n. [Lat. proces- 
sus, It. & Pg. processo, Sp. proceso, Pr. proces, O. 
& N. Fr. procés. See PROCEED.] 

1. The act of proceeding or moving forward; pro- 
cedure; progress; advance; continued movement. 
** Long process of time.” Milton. 

Yet I doubt not, through the ages, one increasing purpose 


Shak, 


runs. 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of 
the suns. Tennyson. 
2. Series of actions, motions, or occurrences; 
progressive act or transaction; continuous opera- 
tion; course; proceeding; operation; continuous 
experiment; as, the process of vegetation or decom- 
position; a chemical process. 
Commend me to your honorable wife, 
Tell her the process of Antonio’s death. Shak. 
3. Normal or regular manner of activity; natural 
exercise of appropriate functions; as, the processes 
of nature. 
4. (Anat.) Any protuberance, eminence, or pro- 
jecting part of any surface. Coxe. 
5. (Law.) The whole course of proceedings in a 
cause, real or personal, civil or criminal, from the 
beginning to the end of the suit; strictly, the means 
used for bringing the defendant into court to answer 
to the action ; — a generic term for writs of the class 
called judicial. New Am. Cyc. 
Final process (Practice), a writ of execution in an ac- 
tion at law. Burrill.— Jn process, in the condition of 
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advance, accomplishment, transaction, or the like; be- 
gun, and not completed.—Jury process (Law), the 
process by which a jury is summoned in a cause, and by 
which their attendance is enforced. Burrill.— Mesne 
process. Sec MESNE. 

Pro-¢és/siom (-stsh/un),n. [Lat. processio, It. pro- 
cessione, Sp. procesion, Pr. processio, Fr. procession. 
See PROCEED. | 

1. The act of proceeding, moving on, advancing, 
or issuing; continuous course; regular, orderly, or 
ceremonious progress. 

Yet proof is here of men’s unquenched desire 
That the procession of their life might be 
More equable, majestic, pure, and free. Trench. 

2. That which is moving onward in an orderly, 
stately, or solemn manner; a train of individuals 
advancing in order; a ceremonious train; a retinue. 

Here come the townsmen in procession. Shak. 

Pro-¢és/sion, v.t. [Lat. procedere, to go on or over. 
See supra.] (Law.) To ascertain, mark, and estab- 
lish the boundary lines of, as lands. ‘To proces- 
sion the lands of such persons as desire it.” Burrill. 
[Local in North Carolina and Tennessee. | 

wr meer v.t. To go or march in procession. 

tare. 

Pro-¢és/sion-al (-stsh/un-al), a. [Fr. procession- 
nal, processionnel, Sp. procesional, L. Lat. proces- 
sionalis.] Pertaining to a procession; consisting in 
a procession. 

The processional services became more frequent, more im- 
posing. Milman. 

Pro-gés/sion-al, n. [Fr. processionnal, L. Lat. 
processionale.| A book relating to processions of 
the Roman Catholic church. Gregory. 

Pro-¢és/sion-aList, n. One who goes or marches 
in a procession. [Rare.] 

Pro-¢és’sion-a-ry, a. [L. Lat. processionarius, 
Fr. processionnaire.] Consisting in procession; as, 
processionary service. Hooker, 

Pro-¢és’/sion-er, n. 1. A manual of processions; 
a processional. [Obs.] Fuller. 

2. An officer appointed to procession lands. [ Lo- 
cal in North Carolina and Tennessee. ] Burrill. 

Pro-gés/sion-ing, n. (U. S. Law.) The manner 
of ascertaining and fixing the boundaries of land, as 
prescribed by law. See PROCESSION, v.¢. Bowvier. 

Pro-cés/sive, a. Proceeding; advancing. ‘ Be- 
cause it is language, — ergo, processive.” Coleridge. 

Procés verbal (pro/sa var-bal’/). [Fr.] (fr. Law.) 
An authentic minute of an official act, or statement 
of facts. 

Pr0d/chein (pro/shen), a. [Fr. prochain, from Lat. 
as if proximanus, from proximus, the nearest, next; 
It. prossimano, Pr. prosman.] Next; nearest. 

Prochein amy (Law), the next friend; any person 
by whom, or in whose name, an infant prosecutes a suit. 


Prd/ehro-nism, n. [Fr. prochronisme, Sp. & It. 
procronismo, from Gr. mpéxpovos, preceding in time, 
mpoxpovety, to precede in order of time, from 76, 
before, and xpdvos, time.] The dating of an event 
before the time it happened; an antedating. [Obs.] 

Prd¢/i-dence, or Pro’ci-denge, n. Fr. proci- 
dence, Sp. procidencia, It. procidenza, at. proct- 
dentia, from procidens, p. pr. of procidere, to fall 
down forward, from pro, forward, and cadere, to 
fall.] A falling down; a prolapsus. [Lare.] Parr. 

Pro-¢id/iti-otis, a. [Lat. prociduus. See supra.] 
Falling from its proper place. 

Pro-¢inet’,n. [Lat. procinctus, from procingere, 
procinctum, to gird up, prepare, from pro, before, 
and cingere, to gird.) Complete preparation for 
action. [Obs.] 

War he perceived, war in procinct. Hilton. 

Pro-elaim’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. PROCLAIMED; 7. 
pr. & vb. n. PROCLAIMING.] [Fr. proclamer, O. Fr. 
proclaimer, procleimer, Sp. proclamar, It. & Lat. 
proclamare, from Lat. pro, before, forward, and 
clamare, to call or ery out. See CLAIM. | 

1. To make conspicuously known by public an- 
nouncement; to give wide publicity to; to publish 
abroad; to promulgate, 

Throughout the host proclaim 


A solemn council forthwith to be held. Milton. 
2. To outlaw by public denunciation. 
I heard myself proclaimed. Shak. 


Syn.—To announce; publish; promulgate; declare. 
See ANNOUNCR. 
Pro-elaim/er,n. One who proclaims or publishes; 
one who announces or makes known. 
Prée/la-ma/‘tion, ». [Fr. proclamation, Pr. pro- 


clamatio, Sp. proclamacion, It. proclamaztione, Lat. | 


proclamatio. See supra.] : 

1. The act of publishing abroad; conspicuous 
announcement; official or general notice; publica- 
tion. 

King Asa made a proclamation throughout all Judah. 

1 Kings xv. 22. 

2. That which is put forth by way of public 
notice; an official public announcement or declara- 
tion; a published ordinance; as, the proclamation 
of a king. 

Proclamation money, lawful money, according to the 
proclamation of Queen Anne, in 1704, requiring the dollar 
to be reckoned at six shillings in the several American 
colonies. 


Pro-elit/ie, n. [Gr. tpoxdivev, to lean forward, 
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PROCRUSTES 


from 76, forward, and xXévewv, to lean or incline.] 
(Gr. ram.) A word which, as it were, leans upon, 
oris so closely attached to, the following word as 
not to have a separate accent. 

Pro-elit/ie, a. [See supra.] (Gr. Gram.) Leaning 
forward ;—said of certain monosyllabie words 
which are so closely attached to the following word 
as not to have a separate accent. 7 

Pro-elive’, @ [Ours Spe \& It. proclive, Lat. 
prociivis, sloping, inclined, from pro, forward, and 
clivus, a hill.] Having a tendency by nature; prone; 
proclivous. [Obs. or rare.] Browning. 

A woman is frail and proclive unto all evils. Latimer. 
Pro-eliv/i-ty,n. [Fr. proclivité, It. proclivita, Sp. 
proclividad, Lat. proclivitas. See supra.] 
1. Inclination ; propensity ; proneness ; tendency. 
The sensitive appetite may engender a proclivity to steal, 

but not a necessity to steal. Bp. Hall. 
2. Readiness; facility. 


He had such a dexterous proclivity, that his teachers were 
fain to restrain his forwardness. Wotton. 
Pro-eli/votis, a. [Lat. proclivus, a collateral form 
of proclivis. See PRocLIVE.] Inclined; tending 
by nature. [Obs.] 

Pro-gee/li-an, a. [Gr. 7p6, before, and xot\os, hol- 
low.] Having the anterior side concave, as the 
vertebra of the crocodilians. Dana. 

Pro-edn/sul, n. (Lat. pro, for, and consul; It. 
proconsolo.} (Rom. Antig.) A Roman officer who 
discharged the duties of a consul without being 
himself consul; a governor of a province, or a mil 
itary commander under a governor. He was usual- 
ly one who had previously been consul, and his 
power was nearly equal to that of a regular consul. 

Pro-e6n/su-lar, a. [Lat. proconsularis, Fr. 

Pro-edn/suwla-ry, proconsulaire, Sp. procon- 
sular, It. proconsolare. |} 

1. Pertaining or belonging to a proconsul; as, 
proconsular powers. 

2. Under the government of a proconsul; as, a 
proconsular province. 

Pro-e6n/sul-ate, in. (Lat. proconsulatus, Fr. 

Pro-cin/sulente | proconsulat, Sp. proconsu- 
lado, It. proconsolato.| The office of a proconsul, 
or the term of his office. 

Pro-eras/ti-nate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PROCRASTI- 
NATED; p. pr. & vb. N. PROCRASTINATING. | [ Lat. 
procrastinare, procrastinatum, from pro, forward, 
and crastinus, of to-morrow, from cras, to-morrow ; 
It. procrastinare, Sp. procrastinar, Fr. procrasti- 
ner.] ‘To put off till to-morrow or from day to day ; 
to delay; to defer to a future time; to postpone; 
as, to procrastinate repentance. 

Hopeless and helpless doth AXgeon wend, 
But to procrastinate his lifeless end. Shak. 
Syn.—To postpone; adjourn; defer; delay; retard; 
protract; prolong. 
Pro-eras/ti-nate, v. i. To delay; to be dilatory. 
I procrastinate more than I did twenty years ago. Swi/t. 

Pro-eras/ti-na/tion, n. (Lat. procrastinatio, Fr. 
procrastination, It. procrastinazione.] A putting 
off to a future time; delay; dilatoriness. 

Procrastination is the thief of time. Young. 


Pro-eras/ti-na/tor,n. One who defers the per- 
formance of any thing to a future time. 
Pro-erais/ti-na-to-ry, a. Pertaining to procras- 
tination; implying procrastination. J. Hall. 
Pro-eras/tine, v.é. To procrastinate. [Obs.] 
Pro/’ere-ant, a. [Lat. procreans, p. pr. of procre- 
are. See PROCREATE.] Generating; producing; 
productive; fruitful. [#are.] ‘His pendent bed 
and procreant cradle.” Shak. 
Pr0/ere-ant, n. One who, or that which, procreates 
or generates, [Obs.] Milton. 
Pr0/ere-ate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. PROCREATED; p. 
pr. & vb.n.PROCREATING.] [Lat. procreare, pro- 
creatum, from pro, forward, forth, and creare, to 
create; It. procreare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. procrear, Fr. 
procréer.] To beget; to generate and produce; to 
engender. Bentley. 
Prd/ere-a/tion, n, [Fr. procréation, Sp. procrea- 
cion, It. procreazione, Pr. & Lat. procreatio.] The 
act of begetting; generation and production of 


young. South. 
Pr0/ere-a/tive, a. Generative; having the power 
to beget. Hale. 


Pr6/ere-a/tive-ness,n. The power of generating. 

Pr0’/ere-a/tor, n. [Lat., It. procreatore, Sp. pro- 
creador.] One who begets; a generator; a father 
or sire. 

Pro-ertis/te-an, a. Pertaining to or resembling 
Procrustes, or his mode of torture; reducing by 
violence to strict conformity to a measure or model; 
producing uniformity by deforming force, or mutila- 
tion. 

Pro-ertis/te-an-ize, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PROCRUS- 
TEANIZED; p. pr. & vb. nN. PROCRUSTEANIZING.] 
To stretch or contract according to some rule or 
standard. 

Pro-ertis/tés (-kriis/teez), n. [Lat., Gr. Tpoxpotorns, 
from mpoxpovery,to beat out, hence, to stretch and tor- 
ture, from 796, forward, forth, and xcpodsiy, to strike 
or smite.] (Gr. Antig.) A celebrated highwayman 
of Attica, who tied his victims upon an iron bed, 
and, as the case required, either stretched out or 
cut off their legs to adapt them to its length; — 
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PROCRUSTESIAN 


whence the metaphorical phrase, the bed of Pro- 
crustes. 

Pr0/erus-té/si-an, a. Same as PROCRUSTEAN, q.V. 

Pr6e/to-céle, n. [Gr. mpwxrds, anus, and «An, 
tumor.] (Med.) Inversion and prolapse of the 
mucous coat of the rectum, from relaxation of the 
sphincter, with more or less swelling. Dunglison. 

Prée/tor,n. [Contracted from procurator, q. v-] 
One who is employed to manage the affairs of 
another; hence, specifically, (@.) A person ap- 
pointed to beg or collect alms for those who could 
not go out to beg for themselves, as lepers, the bed- 
ridden, &c.;—hence, a beggar. [Obs.] Nares. 
Halliwell. (b.) (Zaw.) An officer employed in ad- 
miralty and ecclesiastical causes, answering to an 
attorney _at common law, and to a solicitor in 
equity. Burrill. Wharton. (c-) (English Univer- 
sities and some American Colleges.) An officer who 
attends to the morals of the students, and enforces 
obedience to the college regulations. 

Proée/tor, v. t. To act as a proctor toward; to 
manage. [Cant.] Shak. 

Prde/tor-age,n. Management by a proctor, or as 
by a proctor; hence, management; control; super- 
intendence ;— in contempt. Milton. 

Proe-to’ri-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, a proctor; 
magisterial. 


Proe-térfie-al, a. Belonging to the academical 


proctor; magisterial. [Obs.] 
Proée/tor-ship, n. The office or dignity of the 


proctor of a university. Clarendon. 
Pro-etim/bent, a. [Lat. procumbens, p. pr. of pro- 
cumbere, to fall, bend, or lean forward, from pro, 
forward, and cwmbere, for cubare, to lie down; It. 
procumbente, procombente, Fr. procombant.] 

1. Lying down or on the face; prone. 

2. (Bot.) Unable to support itself, and therefore 
lying on the ground, but without putting forth roots ; 
trailing; prostrate; as, a procumbent stem. Martyn. 

Pro-etir/a-ble, a. [Sp. procurable.] Capable of 
being procured; obtainable. Boyle. 

Prée/ti-ra-cy, n. ([L. Lat. procuratia, for Lat. 
procuratio, It. procuratia, Fr. procwratie. See 
infra. 

1. The office or act of a proctor or procurator ; 
vicarious management. E 

2. A proxy; aprocuration. [Obs.] 

The legate assembled a synod of the clergy at London,... 
in the which he demanded prucuracies. FHolinshed. 

Prée/t-ra/tion, n. [Lat. procuratio, Fr. procura- 
tion, Pr. procuratio, Sp. procuracion, It. procura- 
zione. See PROCURE.] 

1. The act of procuring; procurement. 

2. The management of another’s affairs. 

3. The instrument by which a person is empow- 
ered to transact the affairs of another. 

4. A sum of money paid to the bishop or arch- 
deacon by incumbents, on account of visitations ; — 
called also proxy. Todd, 

Procuration money (Law), money paid for procuring 
a loan. Blackstone. 

Proée/ii-ra/tor, n. [Lat., It. procuratore, proccura- 
tore, Sp. procurador, Pr. procuraire, Fr. procura- 
teur, procureur. | 

1. (Law.) One who manages another’s affairs. 
See PROCTOR. Shak. 

2. (Rom. Antig.) A governor of a province under 
the emperors; as, the procurator of Judea; also, a 
certain officer who had the management of the rey- 
enue. : 

Proée/t-ra-to/ri-al, a. Pertaining to a procurator 


or proctor; made by a proctor. Ayliffe. 
Prée/ai-ra/tor-ship, n, The office of a procura- 
tor. Pearson. 


Pro-eii/ra-to-ry, a. [Lat. procuratorius.] Tend- 
ing to procuration. 

Pro-etire’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PROCURED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. PROCURING.] ([Fr. procurer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
procurar, It. & Lat. procurare, from Lat. pro, for, 
and curare, to take care, from cura, care.] 

1. To bring into possession; to cause to accrue 
to or to come into possession of; to acquire or pro- 
vide for one’s self or for another; to gain; to get; 
to obtain. ‘If we procure not to ourselves more 
woe.” Milton. 

2. To contrive and effect; to bring about; to ef- 
fect; to cause. 

Proceed, Salinus, to procure my fall. Shak. 

3. To prevail on; to win over; to persuade; to 
solicit. [Obs.] 

The famous British prince and faery knight 
Of the fair Alma greatly were procured 
To make there longer sojourn and abode. Spenser. 


4. To cause to come; to bring; to attract. [Obs.] 


pene 


What unaccustomed cause procures her here? Shak. 
Syn. —See Arrarn. 
Pro-etire’, v.i. To pimp. Dryden. 


Pro-etire/ment, 7. The act of procuring, obtain- 
ing, bringing about, or effecting; obtainment; man- 
agement; efficient tontrivance; agency. 

They think it done 
By her procurement. Dryden. 

Pro-eitir’er, m. 1. One who procures or obtains; 
one who, or that which, brings on or causes to be 
done. 

2. One who procures the gratification of the 
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passion of lewdness for another; a pimp; a pan- 


der. South. 
Pro-eitir’ess, n. A female procurer; a female pan- 
der. 


Prd’/cy-6n, n. [Lat. Procyon, Gr. Mpoxiwy, lit. fore- 
dog, a constellation which rises before the dog-star, 
from 76, before, and xiwy, a dog.]} 

1. (Astron.) A star of the first magnitude in the 
constellation Canis Minor, or the Little Dog. 

2. (Zodl.) The glutton. See GLUTTON. 

Préd,n. [Dan. brod, a prick, thorn, sting, brodde, 
spur, frost-nail, Sw. brodd, Icel. broddr, prickle, 
weapon ; Gael. & Ir. brod, goad, prickle, sting, 
Armor. broud, id., and very hot, W. brwd, hot, warm, 
acrid, brathu, to stab, sting, bite.] 

Sey >; goad; an awl, or a pin in pattens. [Prov. 
ng.) 

2. A light kind of cross-bow used for killing deer, 
particularly by ladies. Fairholt. 

Prod, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PRODDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PRODDING.| [From prod, a goad.] To thrust some 
pointed instrument into; to push into; as, to prod 
a haystack with a sword or bayonet. Halliwell. 

Préd/i-gal, a. [Lat. prodigus, from prodigere, to 
drive forth, to squander away, from pro, forward, 
forth, and agere, to drive; It., Sp., & Pg. prodigo, 
Pr. & Fr. prodique.] 

1. Given to extravagant expenditures; expending 
money or other things without necessity ; recklessly 
profuse; lavish; wasteful; not frugal or econom- 
ical; as, a prodigal man; the prodigal son. ‘In 
fighting fields were prodigal of blood.” Dryden. 

2. Expended to excess, or without necessity ; pro- 
fuse; lavish; as, prodigal expenses. 

Syn.—Profuse ; lavish; extravagant; free, 
PROFUSE. 

Proéd/i-gal, n. One who expends money extrava- 
gantly or without necessity; one that is profuse or 
lavish; a waster; a spendthrift. ‘‘ On that bleak 
Orimean headland noble prodigals of life.” Trench. 

Préd/i-gality, n. ([Fr. prodigalité, Pr. prodi- 
galitat, Bp. prodigalidad, Pg. prodigalidade, It. 
prodigalita, Lat. prodigalitas.] Extrayvagance in 
expenditure, particularly of money ; profusion ; 
waste ; excessive liberality ; — opposed to frugality, 
economy, and parsimony. 

The most severe censor can not but be pleased with the 
prodigality of his wit. Dryden. 

Préd/i-gal-ize, v.z. To be extravagant in expendi- 
tures. [Obs.] Sherwood. 

Prdd/i-gal-ly, adv. In a prodigal manner; with 
profusion of expense ; extravagantly ; lavishly ; 
wastefully; profusely; as, an estate prodigally dis- 
sipated. 

Nature not bounteous now, but lavish grows; 
Our paths with flowers she prodigally strows. Dryden. 

Préd/i-gen¢ge, n. [Lat. prodigentia, from prodi- 
gens, p. pr. of prodigere. See PRODIGAL.] Waste; 
profusion; prodigality. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Pro-dig/iows, (-did/jus), a. [Lat. prodigiosus, fr. 
prodigium, a prodigy; It. & Sp. prodigioso, Fr. 
Pree 

1. Of the nature of a prodigy; marvelous; por- 
tentous. 

It is prodigious to have thunder in aclear sky. Browne. 

2. Very great; huge; enormous in size, quantity, 
extent, or the like; as, a mountain of prodigious 
size or altitude; a prodigious mass or quantity of 
water; an ocean or plain of prodigious extent. 

Much I have heard 
Of thy prodigious might, and feats performed.  JD/ilton. 

Syn.— Huge ; enormous ; monstrous ; portentous ; 
marvelous; amazing; astonishing; wonderful; extraor- 
dinary. 

Pro-dig/iotis-ly, adv. 1, Enormously; wonder- 
fully; astonishingly; as, a number prodigiously 
great. 

2. Very much; extremely; as, he was prodig- 
tously pleased. {[ Colloq.) 

Pro-dig/iotis-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
prodigious ; enormousness of size; the state of hay- 
ing qualities that excite wonder or astonishment. 

Prédi-gy,n. [Lat. prodigium, for prodicium, fr. 
prodicere, to foretell, predict, from pro, before, and 
dicere, to say; It. & Sp. prodigio, Fr. prodige.] 

1. Something extraordinary from which omens 
are drawn; portent; as, eclipses and meteors were 
anciently deemed prodigies. 

So many terrors, voices, prodigies 
May warn thee, as a sure foregoing sign. Milton. 

2. Any thing out of the ordinary course of na- 
ture, and so extraordinary as to excite wonder or 
astonishment; as, a prodigy of learning. 

3. A monster; a production out of the ordinary 
course of nature. B,. Jonson. 

Syn.— Wonder; miracle; portent; marvel; monster. 

Pro-di/tion (-dish/an), ». [Lat. proditio, from pro- 
dere, to give forth, discover, betray, from pro, for- 
ward, forth, and dave, to give; O. Fr. prodition, 
O. Sp. prodicion, It. prodizione.] Treachery; trea- 
son. [Obs.] Ainsworth, 

Prdd/itor, n. [Lat., It. proditore, O. Fr. prodi- 
teur. See supra.] A traitor. [Obs.] Shak. 

Préd/i-t0/ri-otis,a. [Obs.] 1. Treacherous; per- 
fidious; traitorous. Daniel, 

2. Apt to make discoveries or disclosures. ‘‘ Na- 
ture is proditorious.” Wotton. 


See 


PRODUCTION 
Préd/i-to-ry, a. Treacherous; perfidious. [Obs.] 
Pro/drome, n. [Gr. tpddpoyos, running before, fr. 

mp6, before, and dpayety, rpéxery, to run; Lat. pro- 
romus, It. & Sp. prodromo, Fr. prodrome.} A fore- 
runner. [Obs. Coles. 

Préd/ro-moitis, a. [See supra.] Going before; fore- 
running. [Obs, 

Pro-diige’, v.t. [imp. &p.p. PRODUCED (-dist/); p. 
pr. & vb. N. PRODUCING.) [Lat. producere, produc- 
tum, from pro, forward, forth, and ducere, to lead, 
bring forward; It. producere, produrre, Sp. produ- 
cir, Pg. produzir, Pr. & Fr. produire.]) 

1. To bring forward; to lead forth; to offer to 
view or notice; to exhibit; as, to produce a witness 
or evidence in court. 

Your parents did not produce you much into the world. Swi/t. 


2. To bring forth; to bear; to give birth to; to 
propagate; to yield of its kind; to furnish; — ap- 
plied both to animal and vegetable life; as, the seas 
produce fish; the earth produces trees and grass; 
wheat produces an abundance of food. 


They... ' 
Produce prodigious births of body or mind. Jilton. 

3. To cause to be or to happen; to originate as 
an effect; as, small causes sometimes produce great 
effects ; the clouds produce rain ; vice produces 
misery. : 

4. To manufacture; to prepare for specific uses ; 
to give being or form to; as, a manufacturer pro- 
duces excellent wares. 

5. To yield or furnish; as, money produces inter- 
est; capital produces profit. 

6. To draw further; to extend; to lengthen out; 
to prolong; as, to produce a man’s life unto three- 
score. Browne. 

7. (Geom.) To extend;—applied to a line, sur- 
face, or solid. 

Pro-dii¢e’, v. 7. To yield or furnish appropriate 
offspring, products, effects, consequences, or results. 
Prdd/iaige (Synop., § 130), nm. That which is pro- 
duced, brought forth, or yielded; product; yield; 
proceeds; result of labor, especially of agricultural 
labors; hence, specifically, agricultural products. 
Pro-diti¢e/ment, n. [Cf. It. producimento.| Pro- 
duction. [Obs.] Milton. 
Pro-di/cent, n. [Lat. producens, p. pr. of produ- 
cere. See PRODUCE.] One who produces, exhib- 
its, or offers to view or notice. [Obs.] Ayliffe. 
Pro-dii/¢er, n. One who produces, brings forth, 
or generates. 
Pro-dii’¢i-bil/i-ty, n. [Sp. producibilidad, Fr. 
productibilité.| The quality of being producible. 
[ Obs. Barrow. 
Pro-dii/¢i-ble, a. [Sp. producible, It. producibile, 
Fr. productible.] Capable of being produced, or 
of being brought forward, brought forth, generated, 


or extended. South. 
Pro-dii/¢i-ble-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being producible. Boyle. 


Préd/uet (Synop., §130),. [Lat. productum, from 
productus, p. p. of producere; Sp. producto, It. 
prodotto, Fr. prodwit. See PRODUCE. 

1. That which is produced, brought forth, effect- 
ed, or generated; production; yield; result; effect; 
fruit, whether of growth or labor, either physical 
or intellectual; as, the product of land; the prod- 
ucts of the season; the products of manufactures 
of commerce, or of art; the products of great and 
wise men. 

These are the product 
Of those ill-mated marriages. Milton. 
These institutions are the products of enthusiasm. Burke. 


2. (Math.) The number or sum obtained by add- 
ing one number or quantity to itself as many times 
as there are units in another number; the number 
resulting from the multiplication of two or more 
numbers; as, the product of the multiplication of 
7 by 5 is 35. 


Syn.—Produce; production; fruit; work; perform- 
ance. 

Pro-dtiet’, v. Z. 
produce. 

He that doth much in a short life products his mortality. 

Hackett, 

Pro-dite’ta,n. [Lat.] (Paleon.) An extinct genus 
of fossil bivalve shells closely allied to the living 
genus Terebratula, found only in the older second- 
ary rocks. Brande. 

Pro-ditet/i-ble, a. [Fr. productible.] Capable of 
being produced; producible. 

Pro-dite/tile, a. [Lat. productilis, from produ- 
cere, to draw or stretch out, to extend; It. produt- 
tibile.]} Capable of being extended or prolonged; 
extensible; ductile. 

Pro-die/tion, n._ (Fr. production, Pr. produxio, 
Sp. produccion, It. produzione, Lat. productio. 
See PRODUCE. ] IP, 

1. The act or process of producing, bringing 
forth, or exhibiting to view. 

2. That which is produced or made; product; 
fruit of labor; as, the productions of the earth, 
comprehending all vegetables and fruits; the pro- 
ductions of art, as manufactures of every kind; the 
productions of intellect or genius, as poems and 
prose compositions. ‘ 

3. A lengthening out; a prolongation. Dunglison. 


To lengthen out; to extend; to 
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PRODUCTIVE 


Syn. — Product; produce; fruit; work; performance; 
composition. 
Pro-diie/tive, a. tad & Pg. productivo, Pr. pro- 
ductiu, Fr. producti, It. produttivo.] 
1. Having the quality or power of producing; 
7 pee or furnishing results; as, productive labor 
s that which increases the number or amount of 
products ; — opposed to unproductive labor. 
2. Bringing into being; causing to exist; pro- 
» ducing; efficient; as, an age productive of great 
men; a spirit productive of heroic achievements. 
“And kindle with thy own productive fire.” Dryden, 
This is turning nobility into a principle of virtue, and mak- 


ing it productive of merit. Spectator. 
' 3. Fertile ; producing good crops. “ Fruitful 
vales so productive of that grain.” Swift. 


Pro-diie/tive-ly, adv. 
dant produce. 
Pro-dtie/tive-ness,n. The quality of being pro- 
ductive; as, the productiveness of land or labor. 
Pr0/due-tiv/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being 
productive; productiveness; capacity to produce, 
** Not indeed as the product, but as the producing 
power, the productivity.” Coleridge. 
Pro-diie/tress,n. A female who produces. 
PrO/e-gi’/mi-nal, a. (Fr. proéguméne, from Gr, 
mponyovpevos, p. pr. of toonyetoSar, to go first and 
lead the way, from 796, before, and jyetoSar, to go 
before, to lead the way.] (JJed.) Serving to pre- 
dispose; predisposing; as, a proeguminal cause of 
disease. 
Pro/em, n. [Fr. proéme, Sp. & It. proemio, Lat. 
_ proemium, Gr. mpooipniov, from 7pé6, before, and 
otuos, way, road, the course or strain of a song. | 
Preface; introduction; preliminary observations; 
prelude. 


Thus much may serve by way of proem; 


By production; with abun- 


Proceed we therefore to our poem. Swift. 
Pro/em, v.t. Topreface. [Obs.] South. 
Pro-é’/mi-al, a. Introductory; prefatory; prelim- 

inary. [Rare.] , Hammond. 


Pr0/emp-t0/sis (84), n. [Gr. mpoeunirrecy, to fall 
in before, from 76, before, and éurimrecy, to fall in, 
from éy, in, and qizrecv, to fall.] (Chron.) The 
lunar equation, or addition of a day, necessary to 
prevent the new moon from, being reckoned as hap- 
pening a day too soon, Brande, 

Pr0/face, interj. [O. Fr. prow face or prow fasse, 
from prow, profit, and faire, to make, do.] Much 
good may it do you! —a familiar salutation or 
welcome. [Obs.] 

Master Page, good Master Page, sit, proface. Shak. 
Pr6ffa-nate,v.t. [See infra.] To profane. [Obs.] 
Prof/a-na/tion, n. [Fr. profanation, Sp. profana- 

cion, It. profanazione, Lat. profanatio. See PRo- 
FANE, v. ¢.] 

1. The act of violating sacred things, or of treat- 
ing them with contempt or irreverence; irreverent 
or too familiar treatment of what is sacred; as, the 
profanation of the Sabbath; the profanation of a 
sanctuary; the profanation of the name of God. 

2. The act of treating with abuse or disrespect. 

’Twere profanation of our joys 
To tell the laity our love. Donne. 

Pro-fane’,a. [Fr. profane, It. & Sp. profano, Lat. 
profanus, properly before the temple, i. e., without 
the on le, unholy, from pro, before, and fanum, 
temple. 

1. Not sacred or holy; unconsecrated; not pos- 
sessing peculiar sanctity; hence, secular; relating 
to matters other than sacred; as, profane history ; 
a profane place. 

After the whole procession had visited the Vatican, the pro- 
Jane wreath was suspended before the shrine of St. eo 

vOoDOn. 

2. Characterized by impurity; polluted; unholy. 

Nothing is profane that serveth to holy things. Raleigh. 


3. Especially, treating sacred things with con- 
tempt, disrespect, irreverence, or undue familiar- 
ity; irreverent; hence, specifically, irreverent in 
language; taking the name of God in vain; given 
to swearing; blasphemous; as, a profane person, 
word, oath, or tongue. 

Syn.—Secular; temporal; worldly; unsanctified ; 
unhallowed; unholy; irreligious; irreverent; ungodly; 
wicked; godless; impious. 

Pro-fane’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PROFANED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN, PROFANING.] [Fr. profaner, Sp. profanar, 
It. & Lat. profanare. See supra.] 

1. To violate, as any thing sacred; to treat with 
abuse, irreverence, obloquy, or contempt; to dese- 
crate; to pollute; as, to profane the name of God; 
to profane the Sabbath; to profane the Scriptures 
or the ordinances of God. 

2. To put to a wrong or unworthy use; to make 
a base employment of; to debase. ‘So idly to 


profane the precious time.” Shak. 
Pro-fane’ly, adv. With irréverence to sacred 
things or names; with want of due respect. ‘The 


character of God profanely impeached.” Dwight. 
That proud scholar... speaks of Homer too profanely. 

Broome. 

Pro-fane/ness (109), n. The quality or character 

. of being profane; scandalous irreverence; espe- 

cially, the use of language which implies irrever- 

ae toward God; the taking of God’s name in 
vain. 
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Pro-fan/er, n. 1. One who treats sacred things 
with irreverence; one who uses profane language. 

2. A polluter; a defiler; as, a profaner of the 
temple. Hooker. 

Prof/a-nism, 7. Profanity, [Obs.] Marston. 

Pro-fan/i-ty, n. (Lat. profanitas, It. profanita, 
Sp. profanidad.] 

1. The quality or character of being profane; 
profaneness; irreverence; especially, the use of 
profane language; blasphemy. 

2. That which is profane; profane language. 

In a revel of debauchery, amid the brisk interchange of pro- 
Jfanity and folly, religion might appear a dumb, unsocial in- 
truder. Buckminster. 

Pro-fée’tion, n. [From Lat. proficere, to go for- 
ward, make progress, not from Lat. profectio, a 
going away, departure, from proficisci, to set out, 
depart.] A going forward; advance; progression. 

S. Browne, 

Pr0/fee-ti/tiotis, a. [Lat. profectitius, from pro- 
jicisci, to set out, proceed.] Proceeding from, as 
from a parent; derived, as from an ancestor. 

The threefold distinction of profectitious, adventitious, and 
professional was ascertained. Gibbon. 

Prd/fért, n. [Lat., he brings forward, third person 
present of proferre, to bring forth or forward, from 
pro, forward, and ferre, to carry, bring.] (ZLavw.) 
The exhibition or production of a record or paper 
in open court. 

Pro-féss’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. PROFESSED (pro-fést/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PROFESSING.|] [Fr. professer, Pr. 
professar, Sp. profesar, It. professare, Lat. profite- 
ri, professus, from pro, before, forward, and fateri, 
to confess, own. ] 

1. To make open declaration of; to avow or ac- 
knowledge; to confess publicly; to own freely, 

The best and wisest of them all professed 
To know this only, that he nothing knew. Milton. 

2. To set up a claim to; to make pretense to; 
hence, to pretend; to put on or present an appear- 
ance of, : 

I do profess to be no less than I seem. Shak. 

3. To pretend to knowledge of; to proclaim one’s 
self versed in; to make one’s self a teacher or prac- 
titioner of; to set up as an authority respecting; to 
declare, as one’s self, such or such; as, to profess 
one’s self a physician; he professes surgery. 

Pro-féss’, v.i. 1. To take a profession upon one’s 
self; to confess. Drayton. 

2. To declare friendship. [Obs.] Shak. 

Pro-féssed/ (pro-fést’), p. a. Openly declared, 
avowed, or acknowledged; as, a professed foe; a 
professed tyrant; a professed Christian; a pro- 
fessed atheist. 

Pvo-féss/ed-ly, adv. 
laration or avowal. 

_ Icould not grant too much to men... professedly my sub- 
jects. EK. Charles. 

England I traveled over, professedly searching all places as 
I passed along. oodward. 

Pro-fés/siom (-fésh/un), n. [Fr. profession, Pr. 
professio, Sp. profesion, It. professione, Lat. pro- 
Jessio. See supra.] 

1. The act of professing; open declaration; pub- 
lic ayowal or acknowledgment; as, professions of 
friendship or sincerity; a profession of faith or re- 
ligion. 

2. That which one professes; a declaration; an 
avowal; a claim; a pretense. 

The professions of princes, when a crown is the bait, are a 
slender security. esley. 

The Indians quickly perceive the coincidence or the con- 
tradiction between professions and conduct, and their confi- 
dence or distrust follows of course. J. Morse. 

3. That of which one professes knowledge; the 
occupation, if not mechanical, agricultural, or the 
like, to which one devotes himself; the business 
which one professes to understand and to follow 
for subsistence; calling; vocation; employment; 
as, the profession of a clergyman, of a lawyer, and 
of a physician or surgeon; the profession of lecturer 
on chemistry or mineralogy. 

He tried five or six professions, in turn, without success. 

Macaulay. 
te The three professions, or learned professions, are, 
especially, theology, law, and medicine. 

4. The collective body of persons engaged in a 
calling. 

5. (Zccl. Law.) The act of entering or becoming 
a member of a religious order. 

Pro-fés/sion-al (pro-fésh/un-al), a. 

1. Pertaining to a profession or to a calling; fol- 
lowing a profession, 

His brain was almost turned by pride, not personal, but pro- 
Sessional. Macaulay. 

2. Professed; being by profession; avowed. 

Perfect sincerity never existed in a professional sneezer. 

De (Quincey. 

Pro-fés/sion-al-ist, n. A professional person; 
one who practices in some profession. [are.] 

Pro-fés/sion-al-ly, adv. 1. In a professional man- 
ner or way; by profession or declaration; profess- 
edly ; as, professionally a friend to religion. [Rare.] 

2. By calling; as, one employed professionally. 

Pro-féss/or,n. [Lat., It. professore, Sp. profesor, 
Fr. professeur. See EROree 

1. One who professes or makes open declaration 


By profession; by open dec- 





PROFIT 


of his sentiments or opinions; especially, one who 
makes a public avowal of his belief in the Scriptures 
and his faith in Christ, and thus unites himself to 
the visible church. 

2. One who professes or publicly teaches any 
science or branch of learning; especially, an officer 
in a university, college, or other seminary, whose 
pres b “ 8. ae erates or instruct students 
in a particular branch of learning; as, a profe 
of theology or mathematics, 8 ee 

Prdf/es-so/ri-al, a. te professorius, from pro- 
fessor ; It. professoriale, Fr. professoral.| Pertain- 
ing to a professor; as, the professorial chair. 

Pr6éf/es-s0/ri-al-igm, n, The character, manners, 
or habits of a professor. [Rare.] 

Prof/es-s0/ri-ate, n. Professorship. [Rare.] 

Pro-féss/or-ship, n. The office of a professor or 
public teacher, Walton. 

Pro-fés/so-ry, a. flat, professorius.] Pertaining 
to a professor. [ Obs. 

Prof’fer, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PROFFERED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. PROFFERING.] [Lat. proferre, to bring forth 
or forward, to offer, from pro, forward, and ferre, 
to bring; It. proffertire, proferire, O. It. profferere, 
Sp. & Pg. proferir, Pr. proferre, Fr. proférer.] 

1. To offer for acceptance; to propose to give; to 
make a tender of; as, to proffer a gift; to proffer 
services; to proffer friendship. 

2. To essay or attempt of one’s own accord; to 
undertake, [Rare] - 

one 


So hardy as to proffer or accept 
Alone the dreadful voyage. Milton. 

Prdf/fer,n. 1. An offer made; something proposed 
for acceptance by another; as, proffers of peace or 
friendship. 

He made a proffer to lay down his commission of command 
in the army. Clarendon. 

2. Essay; attempt. [Zare.] Bacon. 

Prdf/fer-er, m, One who offers any thing for ac- 
ceptance, 

Pro-fi/cieng¢e (-fish/ens), n. The state or quality 

Pro-fi/cien-¢y (-fish/en-s}), of being proficient ; 
advance in the acquisition of any art, science, or 
ip yg improvement; progression in knowl- 
edge. 

Pro-fi’ciemt (-fish/ent), a. Well advanced in any 
branch of knowledge or skill; possessed of consid- 
erable acquirements ; well-skilled; versed. 

Pro-fi/cient (-fish/ent), n. [Lat. proficiens, p. pr. 
of projicere, to go forward, make progress, from 
pro, forward, and facere, to make; It. & Sp. pro- 
Jiciente.| One who has made considerable advances 
in any business, art, science, or branch of learning; 
an expert; an adept; as, a proficient in a trade or 
occupation; a proficient in mathematics, in anato- 
my, in music, or the like. 

Pro-fi/cient-ly, adv. Ina proficient manner; with 
proficiency. 

Pro -fie/ti-otts, a. [Lat. proficuus, It. & Sp. proficuo. 
See supra.] Profitable; advantageous; useful. 
[Obs.] Harvey. 

Pr0/file (profil, or pro/feel) (Synop.,§130),n. [Fr. 
profil, Sp. & Pg. perfil, It. profilo, from Lat. pro, or 
per, and jilum, a thread, an outline, shape.) 

1. An outline or contour. 

2. (Paint. & Sculp.) A head or portrait repre- 
sented sidewise or in a side view; the side face or 
half face; as, to draw or appear in profile; the pro- 
jile of Pope or Addison. 

3. (Arch.) The contour or outline of a figure, 
building, or member; a vertical section. Gwilt. 

Pr60/file (pro/fil, or pro/feel), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 
PROFILED; p. pr. & vb. nN. PROFILING.] [Fr. pro- 
filer, Sp. perjilar, It. profilare. See supra.) To 
draw the outline of; to draw in profile, as a building. 

Pr6O/file (pro/fil, or pro/feel),n. (Fort.) The act or 
process of setting up wooden profiles to guide work- 
men in throwing up a parapet. 

Pr0/fil-ist,. One who takes profiles. 

Prodf/it,n. [Fr. profit, Pr. projfieg, O. Pg. profeito, 
It. projitto, Sp. provecho, from Lat. profectus, ad- 
vance, progress, profit, from projicere, profectum. 
See PROFICIENT. | 

1. Acquisition beyond expenditure; excess of 
value received for keeping or selling, over cost; 
hence, in commerce, pecuniary gain in any trans- 
action or occupation; emolument. 

Let no man anticipate uncertain profits. Rambler. 


2. Accession of good; valuable results; useful 
consequences; benefit; avail; as, an office of profit 
orhonor, ‘If you dare do yourself a profit and a 
right.” Shak. 

Syn.—Benefit; avail; service; improvement; ad- 
vancement; gain; emolument. 

Profit, v.¢. [imp.& p. p. PROFITED; p. pr. & vb. nN. 
PROFITING.] [Fr. projiter, Pr. profitar, profeitar, 
profechar, O. Sp. provechar, It. profittare.] To be 
of service to; to be good to; to help on; to benefit; 
to advantage. 

It is a great means of profiting yourself, to copy diligently 
excellent pieces and beautiful designs. Dryden. 

Prdf/it, v. 7. 1. To gain advantage; to make im- 
provement; to improve; to gain; to advance. 

I projit not by thy talk. Shak, 


She has profited so well already by your counsel, that she 
can say her lesson. Dryden. 
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PROFITABLE 


3. To be of use or advantage; to bring good. 
Riches profit not in the day of wrath. Prov. xi. 4. 
Prdf/it-a-ble, a. ([Fr. profitable, Pr. profeitable, 
profechable, It. profittabile.| Yielding or bringing 
profit or gain; gainful; lucrative; useful; advan- 
tageous; as, a profitable trade; profitable business ; 
a profitable study or profession. 
What was so profitable to the empire became fatal to the 
emperor. Arbuthnot. 
Prof/it-a-ble-mess,n. The quality of being profit- 
able; gainfulness; usefulness ; advantageousness. 
Prdf/it-a-bly, adv. In a profitable manner; gain- 
fully; usefully; advantageously; with improve- 
ment: as, to be profitably occupied in reading. 
Prdf/it-img, n. Gain; advantage; profit. ‘ That 
thy profiting may appear to all.” 1 Tim. iv. 15. 
Profit less, a. Void of profit, gain, or advan- 
tage. Shak. 
Préf/li-ga-cy, n. [See PROFLIGATE.] The con- 
dition or quality of being profligate ; a profligate or 
very vicious course of life; a state of being aban- 
doned in moral principle and in vice. F 
Prdf/li-gate,a. (Lat. projligatus, p.p.of profliyare. 
See PROFLIGATE, v. t.] 

1. Overthrown; beaten; conquered. [Obs.] 

The foe is profligate, and run. Hludibras. 

2. Abandoned to vice; lost to principle, virtue, 
or decency; openly and shamelessly immoral or 
vicious; as, a profligate man or wretch, 

Next age will see 
A race more profligate than we. 
Made prostitute and profligate the muse, 
Debased to each obscene andimpious use. Dryden. 

Syn.— Abandoned; corrupt; dissolute; vitiated; de- 

praved; vicious; wicked. See ABANDONED. 
Prdf/li-gate, n. An abandoned man; a person 
openly and shamelessly vicious. 

How could such a profligate as Antony, or a boy of eigh- 
teen, like Octavius, ever dare to dream of giving law to such 
an empire ? Swift. 

Proéf/li-gaite,v.t. [Lat. profligare, profligatum, to 
strike or dash to the ground, from pro, forward, 
and fligere, to strike, to strike down.] To drive 
away; toovercome. [A Latinism.] [Obs.] Harvey. 

Proéf/li-gate-ly, adv. In a profligate manner; 
without principle or shame; in a course of extreme 
viciousness; as, to spend life projligately. 

Prdéf/li-gate-mess, n. 1. The quality of being 
profligate ; the quality or state of being lost to virtue 
and decency. 

2. An abandoned course of life; extreme vicious- 
ness; profligacy. 

Prof/li-ga/tion, n. [Lat. profligatio.] Defeat; 
rout. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Prof/lu-en¢ge, 7. [Lat. profluentia, from profluens. 
See infra.) The quality or act of being profluent; 
forward flow; course. [0Obs.] Wotton. 
Prof/lu-ent,a. [Lat. profluens, p. pr. of profluere, 
from pro, forward, and flwere, to flow.] Flowing 
forward. ‘In the proflwent stream.” Milton. 
Pro-found’, a. [Fr. profond, Pr. preon, It. pro- 
fondo, Sp. & Pg. profundo, Lat. profundus, from 
pro, before, forward, and fundus, the bottom. ] 

1. Descending far below the surface; opening or 
reaching to a great depth; deep. “A gulf pro- 
found.” Milton. 

2. Low bending; very low; lowly; humble; as, 
a profound bow. 

3. Characterized by intensity; deeply felt; far- 
reaching; strongly impressed; as, the circumstance 
made a profound impression on his mind. 

Of the profound corruption of this class there can be no 

oubt. Milman. 

4. Intellectually deep; entering far into subjects ; 
reaching to the bottom of a matter, or of a branch 
of learning; penetrating; skilled; as, a profound 
investigation or treatise; a profound scholar or 
mathematician. 

5. Exhibiting or expressing deep humility; very 
lowly; submissive. 

What humble gestures! What profound reverence! Duppa. 


6. Having hidden qualities; mysterious; occult. 
Upon the corner of the room 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound. Shak. 
Pro-found’,n,. 1. The deep; the abyss. ‘Through 
the blue profound.” Wordsworth. 
2. Especially, the sea; the ocean. 
God in the fathomless profound 
Hath all his choice commanders drowned. 
Pro-found’, v. i. 


Roscommon. 


Sandys. 
To dive deeply; to penetrate. 
[Obs.] Glanville. 
Pro-found’,v.¢. To cause to sink deeply ; to cause 
to dive or penetrate far down. [0Obs.] Browne. 
ee LY, adv. 1. In a profound manner; 
eeply. 
meth Why sigh you so profoundly ? Shak. 
2. With deep penetration, knowledge, or insight; 
as, profoundly wise; profoundly skilled in music 
or painting. 

Pro-found/ness,7. The quality of being profound; 
profundity ; depth. 

Pro-fil/Zent, a. [Lat. pro, forth, and fulgere, to 
shine.] Shining forth; blazing out; brilliant; efful- 
gent. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Pro-fiin/di-ty, n. Le profunditas, Pr. profun- 
ditat, Sp. profundidad, It. profondita, Fr. profon- 


r 
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deur.] Condition or quality of being profound; 
depth of place, of knowledge, of science, of feeling, 
or the like, *‘ The vast profundity obscure.” Milton. 
Pro-fiise’, a. [Lat. profusus, p. p. of profundere, 
‘to pour forth or out, from pro, forward, forth, and 
Sundere, to pour; It. & Sp. profuso, O. Fr. profus.)} 

1. Pouring forth with fullness or exuberance; ex- 
ceedingly liberal; giving without stint; lavish; as, 
a profuse government; a profuse administration. 
‘A green shady bank, profuse of flowers.” Milton. 

2. Liberal to excess; extravagant; prodigal; — 
often in a bad sense. 

Profuse ornament in painting, architecture, or gardening, 
ag well as in dress or in language, shows a mean or corrupted 
taste. Kames. 

Syn.—Lavish; exuberant; bountiful; prodigal; ex- 
travagant.— PROFUSE, LAVISH, PRODIGAL. Profuse de- 
notes pouring out (as money, &c.) with great fullness or 
exuberance; as, profuse in his expenditures, thanks, 
promises, &c. Lavish is stronger, implying unnecessary 
or wasteful excess; as, davish of his bounties, favors, 
praises, &c. Prodigality is stronger still, denoting un- 
measured or reckless profusion; as, prodigal of one’s 
strength, life, or blood, to secure some object. 

O Liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright, 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight! Addison. 
The dame has been too /avish of her feast, 


And fed him till he loathes. Rowe. 

Here peniots live, who, for their sonny good, 
In fighting fields were prodigal of blood. Dryden. 
Pro-fiise’, v.¢. 1. To pour out; to lavish. [Obs.] 


Thy help hath been profused 
Ever with most grace in consorts of travelers distressed. 
Chapman. 
2. To squander. [Rare.] Steele. 
Pro-fiise’ly, adv. 1. Inaprofuse manner; lavishly ; 
prodigally ; as, an income profusely expended. 

2. With exuberance; with great abundance; as, 
ornaments may be too profusely scattered over a 
building. 

Pro-fiise/ness, n. 1. Extravagant expenditures; 
lavishness ; prodigality. 
Hospitality sometimes degenerates into profuseness, Atterbury. 


2. Great abundance; profusion; as, profuseness 
of ornaments. 

Pro-fii/sion (pro-ft/zhun), 7. 
& Sp. profusion, It. profusione.} 

1. The act of one who is profuse; a lavishing or 
pouring out without stint ; prodigality ; extravagance 
of expenditures. 

What meant thy pompous progress through the empire, 

Thy vast profusion to the factious nobles? Rowe. 

He was desirous to avoid not only profusion, but the least 
effusion of Christian blood. Hayward. 

2. Rich abundance; exuberant plenty; lavish 
supply; as, a profusion of dainties. 

The raptured eye 
The fair profusion, yellow autumn, spies. Thomson. 
Pro-fii/sive, a. Profuse; lavish; prodigal. [Obs.] 
Prdg,v.i. [D. pragchen, Ger. prachen, prachern, 
Dan. prakke, Sw. pracka, to beg, allied to Lat. pro- 
care, procart, to ask, demand.] [ZLow. 

1. To wander about and beg; to seek food or other 
supplies by low arts; to seek to acquire by beggarly 
tricks ; to strive after by shifts. ‘‘ Pandulf, an Italian 
and pope’s legate, a perfect artist in progging for 
money.” Fuller. 

You are the lion; I have been endeavoring to prog for you. 


Burke. 
2. To steal; to filch. 

Prdg,7. Victuals or provisions sought by begging, 
or found by wandering about; victuals of any kind; 
food; supplies. [Zow.] Swift. 

Prég,n. One who seeks his victuals by wandering 
and begging. 

Pro-gén/er-ate, v.t. [Lat. progenerare, progene- 
ratum, from pro, forth, forward, and generare, to 
generate.] To beget; to generate; to produce; 
to procreate. [Rare.] ‘‘To progenerate a more 
numerous and better race.” Landor. 

Pro-gén/er-a/tion, n. [Lat. progeneratio.] The 
act of begetting; propagation. [Obs.] 

Pro-gén/i-tor, n. [Lat., from progignere, progen- 
itum, to bring forth, to beget, from pro, forth, and 
gignere, to beget; It. progenitore, Sp. progenitor, 
O.Fr. progéniteur.] An ancestor in the direct line; 
a forefather, ‘‘ And reverence thee their great pro- 
genitor.” Milton. 

Pro-gén/i-tiire (53), n. [Fr. progéniture.] A be- 
getting or birth. [Rare.] 

Prég/e-my (proj/e-ny), n. [Fr. progénic, It. & Sp. 
progenie, Pr. & Lat. progenies, from Lat. progignere. 
See supee) Descendants of the human kind, or 
offspring of other animals; offspring ; race; children. 
“‘Tssued from the progeny of kings.” Shak. 

Prog-nia/thism,n. [See infra.] Projection of the 
lower jaw. 

Prog-na/thots, a. [Gr. 706, before, and yvaSos, 
the jaw.] Having, or characterized by, projecting 
jaws. 

Their countenances had the true prognathous character. Kane. 


Prog-n0/sis,n. [Gr. mpéyvwots, from mpoytyvaoxetr, 
to know beforehand, from zpé, before, and ytyyao- 
kev, to know; Fr. prognosie.} (Med.) The act or 
art of foretelling the course and event of a disease; 
the judgment of the course and event of a disease 
by particular symptoms, Coxe, 
Prog-nds/tie, a. [Gr. tpoyywortkés. See supra.] 


(Lat. profusio, Fr. 


PROGRESSION 


Indicating something future by signs or symptoms; 
foreshowing; as, the prognostic symptoms of a dis- 
ease; prognostic signs. f 

Prog-nds/tie,n. [Lat. prognosticum, Gr. tp0yvws- 
rixov, It. & Sp. prognostico, Fr. pronostic, prog- 
nostic. See supra.] 

1. That which prognosticates; a sign by which a 
future event may be known or foretold; hence, a 
foretelling ; a prediction. 

That choice would inevitably be considered by the country 
as a prognostic of the highest import. Macaulay. 

2. (Med.) A sign or symptom indicating the course 
and event of a disease, Parr. 


Syn. — Sign; omen; presage; token; indication. 


Prog-nds/tie, v. t. To prognosticate. [Obs.] 
Prog-n6s/tie-a-ble, a, Capable of being prognos- 
ticated or foretold. Browne. 


Prog-nds/tie-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PROGNOS- 
TICATED; p. pr. & vb. n. PROGNOSTICATING. | 
[It. prognosticare, pronosticare, Sp. prognosticar, 
pronosticar, Fr. pronostiquer. See supra.] To in- 
dicate as future ; to foretell from signs or symptoms ; 
to foreshow; to predict. 

I neither will nor ean prognosticate 
To the young gaping heir his father’s fate. © Dryden. 
Syn.—To foreshow; foretoken; betoken; forebode; 
presage; predict; prophesy. 

Prog-nds‘ti-ea/tion, n. [Fr. pronostication, Sp. 
pronosticacion, It. pronosticaztone. | 

1. The act of foreshowing or foretelling some- 
thing future by present signs. 

2. That which foreshows; a foretoken; previous 
sign. Shak. 

Prog-nbs/ti-ea/tor, n. [It. pronosticatore, Sp. 
pronosticador, Fr. pronostiqueur.| One who prog- 
nosticates; a foreknower or foreteller of a future 
course or event by present signs. 

Pro/gram, n. The same as PROGRAMME, q. Y. 
Rare.] 
vo-cranu’ma, n. [See infra.] 1. (Gr. Antiq.) 
Any law, which, after it had passed the Athenian 
senate, was fixed on a tablet for public inspection, 
previously to its being proposed to the general as- 
sembly of the people. Crabb. 

2. (Rom. Antiq.) An edict published for the pur- 
pose of making known whatever concerned the wel- 
fare of the state. Crabb. 

3. The same as PROGRAMME. 

4. That which is written before something else; 
apreface. [Obs.] Warton. 

Pro/gramme (pro/gram),n. [Lat., Gr. mpdypappa, 
from rpoypadgety, to write before or in public, from 
Tp6, before, forth, and resis to write; It. pro- 
gramma, Sp. programa, Fr. programme.| That 
which is written beforehand, as a public notice or 
advertisement; especially, a brief outline or expla- 
nation of the order to be pursued, or the subjects 
embraced, in any public exercise, performance, or 
entertainment. $ 

Prég/ress (Synop., §130),”. [Lat. progressus, from 
progredi, progressus, to go forth or forward, from 
pro, forward, and gradi, to step, go; Fr. progrés, 
Sp. progreso, It. progresso. | 

1. A moving or going forward; a proceeding on- 
ward; an advance; as, (a.) In actual space, as the 
progress of a ship, carriage, &c. (b.) In the growth 
of an animal or plant; increase. (c.) In knowledge; 
proficiency; as, the progress of a child at school, 
or of a Christian in piety. (d.) In business of any 
kind; as, the progress of a negotiation ; the progress 
of arts. (e.) Toward completeness or perfection; 
gradual improvement in every respect that is pos- 
sible to the nature of the individual or the race; 
the cultivation of man and of society to the highest 
point of possible attainment; as, social progress. 

2. A journey of state; a circuit; especially, one 
made by a sovereign through parts of his own do- 


minions. ‘‘The king having returned from his 
progress.” Evelyn. 


Pro-gréss/, v.i. [imp. & p. p. PROGRESSED (pro- 
grtést’/); p. pr. & vb, n. PROGRESSING. | 
1. To make progress; to move forward in space; 
to pass; to continue onward in course; to proceed; 
to advance; to go on. 


Let me wipe off this honorable dew 


That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks. Shak. 
Although the popular blast 
Hath reared thy name up to bestride a cloud, 
Or progress in the chariot of the sun. Ford. 


The three gentlemen hastened back to the lodgings of Mr. 
Swiveller, whom they found progressing so favorably in his 
recovery as to have been able to sit up for half an hour, and to 
have conversed with cheerfulness, Dickens. 


They progress in that style in proportion as their pieces are 


treated with contempt. ‘ashington. 
The war had progressed for some time. Marshall, 
2. To advance; to make improvement. Bayard, 


t2 The accent was formerly on the first syllable, but 
is now on the second. 

Prdég’/ress, v.t. To advance in. tee Milton. 
Pro-grés/sion (-grésh/un), n. _[Lat. progressio, 
Fr. progression, Sp. Dee It. progressione. } 

1. The act of moving forward; a proceeding in a 
course; motion onward. ; 
2. Course; passage; lapse or process of time, 


I hope, in a short progression, you will be wholly immerged 
in the delices and joys of religion. Evelyn. 


wolf, food, foot; 
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PROGRESSIONAL 


3. (Math.) Regular or proportional advance in 
increase or decrease of numbers; continued propor- 
tion, arithmetical, geometrical, or harmonical. 

4. (Mus.) A regular succession of chords, or 
movement of the parts in harmony, 

Arithmetical progression, ® progression in which the 
terms increase or decrease by equal differences, as the 


numbers 

10° ? e : 1D: { by the difference 2. 
— Geometrical progression, a progression in which the 
terms increase or decrease by equal ratios, as the num- 


bers 

voend. 5, 16,92, 64, He a continual multiplica- 

Basede, 16, .8, 4, 2, tion or division by 2. 

— Harmonical progression, a progression in which the 
terms are the reciprocals of quantities in arithmetical 
progression, as 4, $, 3, 4, 34. 

Pro-grés/sion-al, a. Tending to progress; having 
eapacity of advancing; relating to progression. 

Pro-grés/sion-ist, 1. One who holds to the pro- 
gression of society toward perfection. 

Prég/ress-ist, n. One who makes, or holds to, 
progress; a progressionist. 

Pro-gréss/ive, a. [It. progressivo, Sp. progresivo, 
Pr. progressiu, Fr. progressif. | 

1. Moving forward; proceeding onward; advan- 
cing; evincing progress; as, progressive motion or 
course ; — opposed to retrograde. 

2. Improving; as, the arts are in a progressive 
state. 

Pro-gréss/ive-ly, adv. In a progressive manner; 
with progress. 

Pro-gréss/ive-ness, n. State or quality of being 
progressive; an advancing; state of improvement; 
as, the progressiveness of science, arts, or taste. 

Progue, v. i. To steal; to filch; to prog. [Obs.] 
See ProG. Beau. § Fl. 

Pro-hib/it, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PROHIBITED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. PROHIBITING.] [Lat. prohibere, prohibi- 
tum, from pro, before, forth, and habere, to have, 
hold; Fr. prohiber, Pr., Sp., & Pg. prohibir, It. 
proibire.} 

1. To forbid; to interdict by authority; as, God 
prohibited Adam to eat of the fruit of a certain tree ; 
we prohibit a person to do a thing, and we prohibit 
the thing to be done. 

2. To hinder; to debar; to prevent; to preclude. 

Gates of burning adamant, 
Barred over us, prohitit all egress. Milton. 

Syn.—To forbid; interdict; debar; prevent; hinder. 
—PrRouisiT, Forsip. To forbid is Anglo-Saxon, and is 
more familiar; to prohibit is Latin, and is more formal or 
official. A parent forbids his child to be out late at night; 
he prohibits his intercourse with the profane and vicious. 
“To forbid is a direct and personal act; to prohibit is an 
indirect action that operates by means of extended influ- 
ence; both imply the exercise of power or authority of an 
individual, and the latter is extended to the authority 
of government.” Crabb. ‘‘The father of Constantine 
was so incensed at the father of Theodosius, that he for- 
bade the son his house.” Addison. ‘‘I think that all 
such persons [i. e. quacks] should be prohibited from 
euring their incurable patients by act of Parliament.” 
Hawkesworth. 

Pro-hib/it-er, n. One who prohibits or forbids; a 
forbidder; an interdicter. 

Pro/hi-bi’tion (-bish/un), 7». [Lat. prohibitio, Fr. 
prohibition, Pr. prohibitio, Sp. prohibicion, It. pro- 
abizione.| ‘The act of forbidding or interdicting; a 
declaration to hinder some action; interdict, 

The law of God, in the ten commandments, consists mostly 
of prohibitions — ‘* Thou shalt not do such a thing.” Zillotson. 

Writ of prohibition (Law), a writ issued by a superior 
tribunal, directed to an inferior court, commanding the 
latter to cease from the prosecution of a suit depending 
before it. Blackstone. 

(7 By ellipsis, prohibition is used for the writ itself. 

Syn.—Interdict; disallowance; inhibition. 


Pro/hi-bi’tion-ist, n. One who favors prohibitory 
duties in commerce. 

Pro-hib/it-ive, Ja. [Lat. prohibitorius, Fr. pro- 

Pro-hib/it-o-ry, hibitif, Pr. prohibitiu, Sp. & 
Pg. prohibitivo, prohibitorio, It. proibitivo.] Tend- 
ing to prohibit, forbid, or exclude; forbidding; im- 
plying prohibition. 

Proin, v. ¢. ah PRuNE.] To lop; to trim; to 


prune, [Qbs. 
The sprigs that did about it grow 
He proined from the leafy arms. 
Proin, v.i. To be employed in pruning. [Obs.] 
Projéet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PROJECTED; p. pr. & 
- vb. 2. PROJECTING.] [Lat. projicere, projectum, 
from pro, forward, and jacere, to throw; O. Fr. 
projecter, N. Fr, projeter, Sp. proyectar, It. pro- 
gettare.] 
1. To throw out; to cast or shoot forward, 
The ascending villas 
Project long shadows o’er the crystal tide. Pope. 
2. To cast forward in the mind; to scheme; to 
contrive; to devise; as, to project a plan for paying 
off the national debt. 
Why sit we, then, projecting peace and war? Milton. 
3. To draw or exhibit, as the form of any thing; 
to delineate; especially, to construct a representa- 
tion of, such as would be made by drawing lines 
from a given point of sight, or central point, to all 
points of the figure or object projected, and pro- 


Chapman. 
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ducing these lines till they meet a given surface or 
plane, called the surface or plane of projection; as, 
to project a sphere, a map, an ellipse, and the like; 
— sometimes with on, upon, into, &c.; as, to pro- 
ject a line or point upon a plane. 

4. Hence, to exhibit in relief upon or by a com- 
parison with; to exhibit in a striking way by the 
aid of another object; — with a preposition. 

Pro-jéet’, v.i. 1. To shoot forward; to extend be- 
yond something else; to jut; to be prominent; as, 
the cornice projects. 

2. To form a project; to scheme. [Lare.] 

About this time John Dudley ... projected for the English 
crown. uller. 

Prdj/eet, n. [O. Fr. project, N. Fr. projet, Sp. pro- 
yecto, It. progetto. See supra.] 

1. The place from which a thing projects or starts 
forth. [Obs.] Holland. 

2. That which is projected or designed ; ascheme; 
a design; something intended or devised; contriv- 
ance. 

He entered into the project with his customary ardor. Prescott. 


3. An idle scheme; a design not practicable; as, 
aman given to projects, 

Syn.— Design; scheme; plan; purpose. —PrRoJEcr, 
DEsieN. <A project is something of a practical nature 
thrown out for consideration as to its being done. A 
design is a project when matured and settled, as a thing 
to be accomplished. An ingenious man has many p7oj- 
ects, but, if governed by sound sense, will be slow in form- 
ing them into designs. See also SCHEME. “ In the va- 
rious projects of happiness devised by human reason, 
there appeared inconsistencies not to be reconciled.” 
Rogers. ‘‘Is he a prudent man as to his temporal es- 
tate, that lays designs only for a day, without any pros- 
pect to the remaining part of his life?” Tillotson. 

Pro-jéet/ile, a. [Fr. projectile, It. projettile. 
PROJECT, v. t.] 

1. Impelling forward; as, a projectile force. 

2. Given by impulse; impelled forward; as, pro- 
jectile motion, Arbuthnot. 

Pro-jéetile,n. [Fr. projectile, S 
Sp. projectil, It. projettile. ] 

1. A body projected, or im- 
pelled forward, by force, espe- ~ 
cially through the air, as a can- 
non-ball. 

2. (pl.) (Mech.) A part of 
mechanics which treats of the 
motion, range, time of flight, 
&c., of bodies thrown or driven 
by an impelling force through 
the air. 

Pro-jée/tion, n. [Lat. projec- 
tio, Fr. projection, Sp. proyec- 
cion, It. projezione. See PROJ- 
ECT, v. t.] 

1. The act of throwing or 
shooting forward. 

2. A part jutting out, as of a building; an exten- 
sion beyond something else. 

3. The act of scheming; plan; scheme; design of 
something to be executed. 

4. The representation of something; delineation ; 
plan; especially, the representation of any object 
on a perspective plane, or such a delineation as 
would result were the chief points of the object 
thrown forward upon the plane, each in the direc- 
tion of a line drawn through it from a given point 
of sight, or central point; as, the projection of a 
sphere. The several kinds of projection differ ac- 
cording to the assumed point of sight and plane of 
projection in each, 

Globular projection. See GLOBULAR. —Gnomonic pro- 
jection. See GNoMoNIC. — Mercator’s projection, amode 
of representing the sphere in which the meridians are 
drawn parallel to each other, and the parallels of latitude 
are straight lines, whose distance from each other in- 
creases with their distance from the equator, so that at 
all places the degrees of latitude and longitude have to 
each other the same ratio as on the sphere itself. — Ob- 
lique projection, a projection made by parallel lines drawn 
from every point of a figure, and meeting the plane of 
projection obliquely. — Orthographic or orthogonal pro- 
jection. See ORTHOGRAPHIC. — Polar projection, a pro- 
jection of the sphere, in which the point of sight is at the 
center, and the plane of projection passes through one 
of the polar circles. — Powder of projection (Alchemy), a 
certain powder cast into a crucible or other vessel full of 
some prepared metal or other matter, which is to be 
thereby transmuted into gold. — Projection of a point on 
a plane (Descriptive Geom.), the foot of a perpendicular 
to the plane, drawn through the point. Math. Dict.— 
Projection of a straight line on a plane, the straight line 
on the plane, connecting the feet of the perpendiculars let 
fall from the extremities of the given line. —Stereographic 
projection. See STEREOGRAPHIC. 

Pro-jéet/ment, n. Design; contrivance. [Obs.] 

Pro-jéet/or, n. [Fr. projeteur. See PROJECT. ] 

1. One who projects or forms a scheme or design, 

2. Hence, one who forms wild or impracticable 
schemes. 2 ; 

Pro-jéet/tire (53), . [Lat. projectura, Fr. projec- 
ture, Sp. proyectura, It. projettura. See PRosEcT, 
v.t.] A jutting or standing out beyond the line or 
surface of something else. 

Projet (pro-zha’/), n. [Fr. See Prosect, n.] A 
plan proposed; the draft of a proposed measure or 
arrangement, &c.; a project. 

Prodke, v.i. To poke; tothrust. [Obs.] Holland. 


See 





Pritchett Ball. 





PROLIFIC 


Pro-lapse’, v.i. [Lat. prolapsus, from prolabi, to 
fall forward, from pro, forward, and labi, to glide, 
fall.| To fall down or out; to project too much. 

Pro-lapse’, n. [See sipracl A falling down or 

Pro-lap/sion, falling out of some part of the 
body, as of the uterus or intestines; prolapsus, 
See PROLAPSUS. 

Pro-lap/sus, n. [Lat. See supra.] (Med.) Tho 
falling down of a part through the orifice with which 
it is naturally connected, especially of the uterus 
or rectum. Dunglison. 

Pro-lap/tion, n. Prolapsion; prolapsus. 

Pro-late’, v. t. ([Lat. proferre, prolatum. See 
ree To utter; to pronounce. [Obs.] Howell. 

Pr6O/late (Synop., § 180), a. (Lat. prolatus, p. p. of 
proferre, to bring forth, to extend.] Stretched out; 
extended; especially, elongated in the direction of 
a line joining the poles; as, a prolate spheroid ; — 
opposed to oblate. 

Prolate ellipsoid or spheroid (Geom.), a figure gener- 
ated by the revolution of an ellipse about its longer axis. 
Pro-la/tion, n. [Lat. prolatio, O. & N. Fr. prola- 
tion, Pr. prolatio, Sp. prolacion, It. prolazione. 

See PROLATE.] [Obs.] 

1. The act of prolating or pronouncing; utter- 
ance; pronunciation. Ray. 

2. Delay; act of deferring. Ainsworth. 

3. (Mus.) A method of determining the power of 
semibreves and minims. Busby. 

Pro/leg,n. [Lat. pro, for, and Eng. leg.] (Hntom.) 
The wart-like tubercle, or fleshy prominence, which 
represents a leg in the abdominal or hinder seg- 
ments of caterpillars. Brande. 

Prol/e-gém/e-na-ry, a. Containing previous ex- 
planations; preliminary; introductory. 

PrvivVe-ginle-non, n.; pl. PROL/E-GOM'E-NA, 
[Gr. mpodeyopuevov, mpodEyoueva, from mpodéyetv, to 
say beforehand, from mp6, before, and Aéyety, to say ; 
Fr. prolégoménes.] A preliminary observation; an 
introductory remark or discourse prefixed to a 
book or treatise. 

Therefore have I chosen, in this prolegomenon, to unload 
my burden of thanks at thy feet. W. Scott. 

IPro-lép'sis, n. [Lat., Gr. tpdAnis, from mpodap- 
Pavey, to take beforehand, from mp6, before, and 
Aap GBavewy, to take; Fr. prolepse.] 

1. (?het.) A figure by which objections are an- 
ticipated or prevented. Bp. Bramhall. 

2. An error in chronology, when an event is 
dated before the actual time; a species of anachro- 
nism. Theobald. 

3. A necessary truth or assumption; a first or 
assumed principle. 

Pro-lép’tie, a. [Gr. mpoAnnrixés, Fr. prolep- 

Pro-lép’tie-al, tique. See supra.) 

1. Pertaining to prolepsis, or anticipation. ‘‘A 
far-seeing or proleptic wisdom.” De Quincey. 

2. Previous; antecedent. Glanville. 

3. (Med.) Anticipating the usual time ;— applied 
to a periodical disease, whose paroxysms return at 
an earlier hour at every repetition. 

Pro-lép/tie-al-ly, adv. By way of anticipation. 

Pro-lép/ties, n. sing. The art and science of pre- 
dicting in medicine. [See Note under MarTHeE- 
MATICS. ] Laycock, 

IProlétaire (prola-tar’),n. [Fr. Seeinfra.] One 
of the common people; a low person; the common- 
alty as an influence or estate in a country. 

Prol/e-ta/ne-otis, a. [Lat. proletaneus,i.q. pro- 
letarius. See infra.) Having a numerous off- 
spring. [fare.] 

PrdéVe-ta/ri-an, a. [Lat. proletarius, from proles, 
offspring; Fr. prolétaire, It. & Sp. proletario.| Of, 
or pertaining to, the proletaries; belonging to the 
commonalty; hence, mean; vile; vulgar. [Lare.] 
“ Hvery citizen, if he were not a proletarian animal 
kept at the public cost.” De Quincey. 

Préle-ta/ri-at, n. The class of common people; 
the lowest class; the commonalty. 

PrdVe-tary,n. [Lat. proletarius, Fr. prolétaire, 
It. & Sp. proletario. See supra.] (Rom. Antiq.) A 
citizen of the lowest class who served the state, not 
with his property, but with his children; hence, a 
common person. [fare.] 

Prdl/i-cide, n. (Lat. proles, offspring, and cxdere, 
to cut down, kill.] | The crime of destroying one’s 
offspring either in the womb or after birth. 

Bouvier. 

Pro-liffer-otis, a. Fr. prolifere, It. prolifero, 
from Lat. proles, offspring, and ferre, to bear.| 
( Bot.) Bearing offspring ; — applied to a flower from 
within which another is produced, or a branch from 
which another rises. Gray. 

Proliferous cyst (Path.), a eyst that produces highly- 
organized or even vascular structures. Paget. 

Pro-liffie, a. [Fr. prolijique, It. & Sp. prolijico, 
from Lat. proles, offspring, and facere, to make. ] 

1. Having the quality of generating; producing 
young or fruit; generative; fruitful; productive ; 
—applied to plants producing fruit, animals pro- 
ducing young, &c.; — usually with the implied idea 
of frequent or numerous production; as, a prolific 
tree, female, and the like. 

2. Serving to produce; fruitful of results; active; 
as, a prolijic brain; a controversy prolific of evil 
consequences. ; 

3. (Bot.) The same as PROLIFEROUS. 
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PROLIFICACY 


Pro-liffie-a-cy,n. Great productiveness; fruitful- 


ness. [fare.] 

Pro-liff/ie-al, a. Prolific. 

Pro-liffie-al-ly, adv. In a prolific manner; with 
great increase; fruitfully. 

Pro-lif/i-ea/tion, n. [Fr. prolification. See Pro- 
LIFIC. | ‘ 

1. The generation of young or of plants. 

2. (Bot.) The production of a second flower from 
the substance of the first, either from the center of 
a simple flower, or from the side of an aggregate 
flower. 

Pro-liffie-ness, . The state of being prolific. 

Pro-lix’ (114) (Synop., § 180), a. [Lat. prolixus, ex- 
tended, long, from pro, before, forward, and laxus, 
loose, wide; Fr. prolixe, Pr. prolix, Pg. prolixo, 
Sp. prolijo, It. prolisso. | : 

1. Extending to a great length; minute in narra- 
tion or argument; long; — used only with reference 
to discourse written or spoken; as, a prolix oration ; 
a prolix poem; aprolix sermon. ; 

2. Indulging in protracted discourse; tedious; 
wearisome ; — applied to a speaker or writer. 

Syn.— Long; diffuse ; prolonged; protracted ; tedious ; 
tiresome ; wearisome.—PROLIX, DirFusE. A prolix 
writer delights in circumlocution, extended detail, and 
trifling particulars. A diffuse writer is fond of amplify- 
ing, and abounds in epithets, figures, and illustrations. 
Diffuseness often arises from an exuberance of imagina- 
tion; prolixity is almost always connected with a want 
of it. Prolixity is one of the worst qualities of style; 
diffuseness is not necessarily a fault, but requires uncom- 
mon genius to relieve it from being wearisome. 

Should I at large repeat 
The bead-roll of her vicious tricks, 
My poem would be too prolix. Prior. 

A sentiment which is expressed diffusely will barely be ad- 
mitted to be just; expressed concisely, will be admired as 


spirited. Blair. 
Pro-lix/iotis (-lik’/shus), a. Dilatory ; tedious. 
[ Obs.] Shak. 


Pro-lix/i-ty, n. [Lat. prolivitas, Fr. prolixité, Pr. 
prolixitat, Pg. prolixidade, Sp. prolijidad, It. pro- 
lissita.| The state or quality of being prolix; 
great length; minute detail; — applied only to dis- 
courses and writings. 

Pro-lix/ly, adv. In a prolix manner; at great 


length. Dryden. 
Pro-lix/ness, n. The quality of being prolix; pro- 
lixity. 


Prdll, v. t. [See PRowu.] To search or prowl 
after; to rob; to plunder, [0Obds.] 

By how many tricks did he pro/l money from all pay of 
Christendom! arrow. 

Proll, v.i. [imp. & p.p.PROLLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PROLLING.] To prowl about; torob. [Obs.] 

To what rational purpose should men prolland labor? South. 

Proller, n. A prowler; a thief. [Obs.] ‘‘ Like 
prollers and impostors.” hapman. 

Pr5l/o-e/tor, or Pro-lée/ti-tor, n. [Lat., from 
proloqui, prolocutus, from pro, before, for, and Jo- 
qui, to speak; O. Fr. prolocuteur.] 

1. One who speaks for another. Jeffrey. 

2. The speaker or chairman of a convocation. 

The Lower House of Convocation elected him prolocutor. 
Macaulay. 

Pr6l/o-ev/tor-ship, or Pro-lée/ti-tor-ship, n. 
The office or station of a prolocutor. 

Prd/lo-gize, v. i. [Gr. mpodoyifev, from mpddoyos. 
See ProtoGus.] To deliver a prologue. [0Obds.] 

Pr0/lo-giz’/er, n. One who prologizes; one who 
delivers a prologue. 

PrG/ligue (prd/log) (Synop., § 130), ”. [Fr. & Pr. 
prologue, Sp., Pg., & It. prologo, Lat. prologus, Gr. 
mporoyos, from mpohéyery, to say beforehand, from 
mp6, before, and déyery, to say. ] 

1. The preface or introduction to a discourse or 
performance ; especially, the discourse or poem 


spoken before a dramatic performance or play be- 


gins. 
2. One who utters or delivers a prologue. 
and rare. | 
Pro/légue (prd/log), v. % [imp. & p. p. PRO- 
LOGUED; p. pr. & vb. n. PROLOGUING.] [It. pro- 
logare.| To introduce with a formal preface. 
[ Obs.] Shak. 
Pro-loéng’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. PROLONGED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. PROLONGING.] [Fr. prolonger, Pr. pro- 
longuar, perlongar, Sp.& Pg. prolongar, perlongar, 
It. prolungare, L. Lat. prolongare, from Lat. pro, 
before, forth, and longus, long. | 
1. To lengthen in time; to extend the duration 
of; to draw out in time by delay; to continue, 


[ Obs. 


Prolong in time the traitor’s life. Shak. 
The unhappy queen with talk prolonged the night. Dryden. 
2. To put off to a distant time. 
For I myself am not so well provided 
As else I would be, were the day prolonged. Shak. 


3. To extend in space or length. 
Pro-léng/a-ble, a. Capable of being prolonged. 
‘* Hach syllable is a prolongable quantity.” Rush. 
Pro-lén/gate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PROLONGATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. PROLONGATING. L. Lat. prolon- 
gare, prolongatum. See supra. Vara 
1. To extend or lengthen in space; as, to prolon- 
gate a line, 
2. To extend in time. 
Prod/lon-ga/tion, n. [Fr. prolongation, Pr. pro- 
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longacio, Sp. prolongacion, It. prolungazione, pro-, Pro-mis/eu-otis-ness, n. A state of being pro- 


longazione, L. Lat. prolongatio.] 


miscuous, 


1. The act of lengthening in time or space; as, | Prdém/ise (Synop., § 130), 2. [Lat. promisswm,; Fr. 


the prolongation of life. 

2. Extension of time by delay or postponement; 
as, the prolongation of days for payment. Bacon. 

Pro-lbnge’, n. [Fr. See Protone.] (Mil.) A 
stout hempen rope occasionally employed in the 
service of field artillery, to connect gun carriage 
and limber in a way not usual. 

Pro-liéng/er,7. One who, or that which, lengthens 
in time or space. 

Pro-léng/ment, n. The act of prolonging or the 
state of being prolonged; prolongation. 

Pro-li/sion, n. ([Lat. prolusio, fr. proludere, to 
prelude; pro, before, and ludere, to play; Fr. & Sp. 
prolusion, It. prolusione.] A trial before the prin- 
cipal performance; a prelude; hence, trial, essay. 

Her presence was in some measure a restraint on the wor- 
thy divine, whose prolusion lasted. W. Scott. 

Prém/a-na/tion, ». [Lat. pro, forth, and manatio, 
a flowing, from manare, to flow.] The act of flow- 
ing forth; emanation; efflux. [Obs.] 

Prdm/e-nade’, or Prém/e-niide’ (Synop., § 180), 
n. [Fr., from promener, to lead, take for a walk, 
se promener, to walk, from Lat. prominare, to drive 
forward or along, from pro, forward, and minare, 
to drive animals, hence It. menare, Pr. & O, Sp. 
menar, Fr. mener, to lead.]} 

1. A walk for amusement or exercise, 

2. A place for walking. 

Prim/e-nade’, or Prém/e-niide’, v.i. [imp. & 
Pp. p.PROMENADED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. PROMENADING, | 
To walk for amusement or exercise. 

Prdm/e-nad/er, or Prém/e-niid/er, n. 
promenades. 

Pro-mér/it, v. é [Lat. promerere, promeritum, 
from pro, before, and merere, to meen [ Obs.] 

1. To oblige; to confer a favor on. Bp. Hail. 

2. To deserve; to procure by merit. ‘‘ Not pro- 
cured or promerited by any spe- 
cial good acts depending on the 
free will of men.” Davenant. 

Prém/e-réps, n. [Gr. 7p, be- 
fore, and pépow, bee-eater.] Or- 
nith.| A genus of tenuirostral 
passerine birds, including the 
sun-bird, or honey-sucker. 

Pro-mé’the-an, a. [Lat. Pro- 
methéus, Fr. Pee 

1. Of, or pertaining to, Prome- 
theus. 

2. Having a life-giving quality ; 
inspiring. 

Pro-mé’/the-an, n. 1. A glass 
tube containing sulphuric acid, 
and surrounded by an inflammable mixture, which 
it ignites on being pressed, affording light. Brande. 

2. A kind of lucifer match. Simmonds. 

Pro-mé’the-its, or Pro-mé/theiis, n. (Gr. Myth.) 
The son of Iapetus, one of the Titans, and Clymene, 
fabled by the poets to have surpassed all mankind 
in knowledge, and to have formed men of clay, to 
whom he gave life by means of fire stolen from 
heaven, at which Jupiter being angry, sent Mer- 
cury to bind him to Mount Caucasus, and placed a 
vulture to prey upon his liver. ‘ 

Prém/i-nenge, |. [Lat. prominentia, Fr. promi- 

Prém/i-nen-cy,$§ nence, Sp. prominencia, It. pro- 
minenza. See infra.] 

1. The state of standing out from the surface of 
something; the state of being conspicuous; con- 
Erno nan oes as, the prominence of a rock or cliff; 
the prominence of the nose. 

2. That which stands out or is conspicuous; a 
protuberance, elevation, or projection. 

Prom/i-nent, a. [Lat. prominens, p. pr. of promi- 
nere, to jut out, to project, from pro, before, for- 
ward, and minere, to jut, project; Fr. prominent, 
It. & Sp. prominente.] 

1. Standing out beyond the line or surface of 
something; jutting; protuberant; in high relief; 
as, a prominent figure on a vase. 

2. Hence, distinctly manifest; conspicuous; like- 
ly to attract attention from its size or position; as, 
a prominent feature of countenance. 

3. Eminent; distinguished above others; as, a 
prominent character. 

Prim/i-nent-ly, adv. In a prominent manner; 
eminently ; conspicuously. 

Prd/mis-eu/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being 
promiscuous; promiscuousness. 

Pro-mis/eu-otis, a. [Lat. promiscuus, from pro, 
before, forward, forth, for, and miscere, to mix; It. 
& Sp. promiscuo, O. Fr. promiscue.] 

1. Consisting of individuals united in a body or 
mass without order; mingled; confused; undis- 
tinguished; as, a promiscuous crowd or mass, 

A wild where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot. 


2. Distributed or applied without order or dis- 
crimination; common; indiscriminate; not restrict- 
ed to an individual; as, promiscuous love or inter- 
course. 

Pro-mis/eu-otis-ly, adv. In a promiscuous man- 
ner; without order; with confused mixture; indis- 
criminately. 

Like beasts and birds promiscuously they join. 


One who 


Promerops. 


Pope. 


Pope. 





promesse, Pr., Pg., & 
See infra. ] 

1. A declaration, written or verbal, made by one 
person to another, which binds the person who 
makes it to do or forbear a specified act; a declara- 
tion which gives to the person to whom it is made 
a right to expect or to claim the performance or 
forbearance of the act. 

When the terms of promise admit of more senses than one, 


the promise is to be performed ‘tin that sense in which the 
promiser apprehended at the time that the promisee re- 


It. promessa, Sp. promesa, 


ceived it.” Paley. 
2. (Law.) An engagement by one person to an- 
other, either in words or in writing, but properly 


not under seal, for the performance or non-perform- 
ance of some particular thing. The word promise 
is used to denote the mere engagement of a person, 
without regard to the consideration for it, or the 
corresponding duty of the party to whom it is 
made, Chitty. Parsons. Burrill, 

3. A binding declaration of something to be done 
or given for another’s benefit; as, the promise of a 
grant of land. 

4. Ground or basis of hope; expectation, or that 
which affords expectation, of future distinction; as, 
a youth of great promise. 

My native country was full of youthful promise. W. Irving. 


5. Bestowal, fulfillment, or grant of what is 
promised. 

He commanded them that they should not depart from Je- 
rusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father. Acts i. 4 

Prdm/ise (Synop., § 180), v.t. [imp. & p. p. PROM- 
ISED (prom/ist); p. pr. & vb. nN. PROMISING.] { Lat. 
promittere, promissum, to send or put forth, to 
promise, from pro, forward, forth, and mittere, to 
send; It. promettere, Pg. prometter, Sp. prometer, 
Pr. prometre, Fr. promettre. | 

1. To engage to do, give, make, or to refrain from 
doing, giving, or making, or the like; to covenant; 
to engage; as, to promise a visit to a friend; to 
promise a cessation of hostilities; to promise the 
payment of money. , 

2. To afford reason to expect; to excite the hope 
or anticipation of; to assure; as, the clouds prom- 
ise rain, 

3. To make declaration or give assurance of, as 
of some benefit to be conferred; to pledge or en- 
gage to bestow; as, the proprietors promised large 
tracts of land. 

Prém/ise, v.i. 1. To give assurance by a promise 
or binding declaration; as, the man promises fairly. 

2. To afford hopes or expectations ; to give 
ground to expect good; rarely, to give reason to 
expect evil. 

Will not the ladies be afraid of the lion? 
... I fear it, I promise you. Shak. 

To promise one’s self, to be assured, or to have strong 
confidence. 

I dare promise myself you will attest the truth of all I have 
advanced. Rambler. 

Prém/ise-bréach, n. Violation of promise. Shak. 

Prém/ise-break/er, n. A violator of promises. 

Prdm/is-ee’ (Synop., § 130), m. The person to 
whom a promise is made. 

Prdm/is-er, n. One who promises; one who en- 
gages, assures, stipulates, or covenants. 

Pr6ém/is-ing-ly, adv. In a promising manner. 

Prém/is-6r (127), n. (ZLaw.) One who engages or 
undertakes; a promiser. Burrill. 

Pro-mis/sive, a. Making a promise; implying a 
promise; promising. [Rare.] 

Prém/is-so-ri-ly, adv. By way of promise. 

Pr6ém/is-so-ry (50), a. [It. promissorio, Sp. pro- 
Bee Containing a promise or binding decla- 
ration of something to be done or forborne, 

Promissory note (Law), a written promise to pay to 
some person named, and at a time specified therein, a 
certain sum of money, absolutely and at all events ;— 
frequently called a note of hand. Kent. Byles. Story. 

Prédm/ont,7. A promontory. [Obs.] Drayton. 

Prim/on-to-ry, 2. [Lat. promontorium, from pro, 
before, and mons, montis, mountain; It., Sp., & Pg. 
promontorio, Fr. promontoire, Pr. promunctori.] 
(Geog.) A high point of land or rock projecting 
into the sea beyond the line of coast; a headland. 

If you drink tea on a promontory that overhangs the sea, it 
is preferable to an ee Pope. 

02> It differs from a cape in denoting highland. A 
cape may be a similar projection of land, high or low. 
‘* Like one that stands upon a promontory.” Shak. 

Pro-mOte’, v.t¢. [imp. & p. p. PROMOTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. PROMOTING.] [Lat. promovere, promotum, 
from pro, forward, and movere, to move; It. pro- 
movere, promuovere, Sp. & Pg. promover, Pr. pro- 
mover, promovre, Fr. promouvoir.] 

1. To contribute to the growth, enlargement, or 
excellence of, as any thing valuable; to contribute 
to the increase or power of, as any thing evil; to 
forward; to advance; as, to promote learning, 
knowledge, virtue, or religion; to promote disturb- 
ance or disorder. 

2. To excite; as, to promote mutiny. 

3. To exalt in station, rank, or honor; to elevate; 
to raise; to prefer. 
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I will promote thee unto very great honor. Nwn. xxii. 17. 

Exalt her, and she shall promote thee. Prov. iv. 8. 

Pro-m6te’, v. i. To incite or urge on another, as 

to strife; also, to act as informer; to inform against 

aperson. [00s.] 

yn.—To forward; advance ; further; patronize ; 
help; exalt; prefer; elevate; dignify. 

Pro-mO6t/er, n. 1. One who, or that which, for- 


wards, advances, or promotes; an encourager; as, | 


a ala of charity. 
. One who excites; as, a promoter of sedition, 
3. An informer; a make-bate. [Obs.] 
Pro-m0O’tion, n. [Lat. promotio, Fr. promotion, 
Pr. promotio, Sp. promocion, It. promozione. See 


supra. 
; f. The act of promoting, advancing, or encoura- 
ging; the act of exalting in rank or honor; as, the 
promotion of virtue or morals; the promotion of 
peace or of discord. 

2. The condition of being advanced, encouraged, 
or exalted in honor. 


Promotion cometh neither from the east, nor from the west, 
nor from the south. Ps. \xxy. 6. 
My promotion will be thy destruction. Dlilton. 


Pro-m0'tive, a. Tending to advance or promote; 


tending to encourage. Hume. 
Pro-move’, v. t. [See PrRomoTE.] To move for- 
ward; to advance. [0Obs.] Fell. 
Pro-mov/er, ”. One who promoves, or promotes ; 


a promoter. [Obs.] 

Primpt (primt, 84), a. [compar.PROMPTER ; superl. 
PROMPTEST.] [Fr. prompt, It. & Sp. pronto, Lat. 
promptus, properly, brought to light, exposed to 
view, hence, visible, evident, at hand, ready, quick, 
p. p. of promere, to take or bring out or forth, from 
pro, forth, and emere, to take.] 

1. Ready and quick to act as occasion demands; 
acting with cheerful alacrity; as, prompt in obe- 
dience or compliance ; — said of persons. 


Very discerning and prompt in giving orders. Clarendon. 
Tell him 
I'm prompt to lay my crown at’s feet. Shak. 


And you, perhaps, too prompt in your replies. Dryden. 

2. Quickly, readily, or cheerfully performed ; — 

said of conduct; as, prompt obedience; prompt 
assistance. 

When Washington heard the voice of his country in dis- 


tress, his obedience was prompt. Ames. 
3. Ever present, [0Obs.] 
For all deities are 
Prompt in each other’s knowledge. Chapman. 


_4, Easy; unobstructed. [Obs.] 


The reception of the light into the body of the building was 
very prompt. otton. 

Syn.—Ready ; expeditious ; quick; agile ; alert; 
brisk; nimble. —PRomMrT, READY, EXPEDITIOUS. One 
who is ready is prepared at the moment. One who is 
prompt is prepared beforehand, so as to start at the mo- 
ment into decisive action. One who is expeditious car- 
ries through an undertaking with a steady, rapid prog- 
ress, 

Satan ready now 
To stoop with wearied wings and willing feet 


On this world. Dilton. 
To the stern sanction of the offended sky 
My prompt obedience bows. Pope. 


I apprehend it as a safest course, 
And may be easily accomplished; 
Let us be all most expeditious. Massinger. 
Prémpt, 7. (Com.) A limit of time given for pay- 
ment of an account for produce purchased, this 
limit varying with different goods. Simmonds. 
Speculators... are required to Bey £2 per chest, to cover 
any probable difference of price which might arise before the 
expiration of the prompt, which, for this article [tea], is three 
months. . S. Dill. 
Primpt, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. PROMPTED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. PROMPTING. | ; 
1. To move or excite to action or exertion; to in- 
stigate; to incite. 
God first . . . prompted on the infirmities of the infant world 
by temporal prosperity. Bp. Taylor. 
2. To suggest to the mind; to dictate; to suggest. 
And whispering angels prompt her golden dreams. Pope. 


3. Especially, to assist, as a speaker, when at a 
loss, by pronouncing the words forgotten or next in 
order; as, to prompt an actor; or to assist, as a 
learner, by suggesting something forgotten or not 
understood. 

4. To remind, [0Obs.] Browne. 

Prémpt/-book, n. The book used by a prompter 
of a theater. 

Prémpt/er, 7. 1. One who prompts; one who ad- 
monishes or incites to action. 

2. Especially, one who assists speakers, or actors 
in a play, when at a loss, by uttering the first words 
of a sentence, or words forgotten; or a person who 
aids a public speaker, when at a loss, by suggesting 
the next words of his piece. 

Primpt/ittiide (30), n. [Fr. promptitude, Sp. 
prontitud, It. prontitudine. See supra.] 

1. Quality of being prompt; quickness of decision 
and action when occasion demands. ‘‘ Men of ac- 
tion, of promptitude, and of courage.” — /, Taylor. 

2. Readiness of will; cheerful alacrity ; as, prompt- 
itude in obedience or compliance. 

Primpt/ly, adv. Readily; quickly; expeditiously ; 
cheerfully. 
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Primpt/ness, ». 1. Promptitude; readiness; 
quickness of decision or action; as, the young man 
answered questions with great promptness. 

2. Cheerful willingness; alacrity. 

Prémpt/-nodte, n. (Com.) A note of reminder of 
the day of payment, sum due, &c., given to a pur- 
chaser at a sale of produce. Simmonds. 

Prémpt/i-a-ry, a. Pertaining to, or serving to 
make, preparation. [2are.] 

Prémpt/ii-a-ry, n. [Lat. promptwarium, from 
promptuarius, belonging to distribution (sc. of 
things stored up), distributing, from promere, 
promptum, to take or bring forth; Fr. promptuaire, 
Sp. & It. prontuario. See Prompt.| That from 
which supplies are drawn; a store-house; a maga- 
zine; a repository. Woodward. 

Prémpt/tire,n. [Eng. prompt,v.t.] Suggestion; 
incitement; prompting. [fare.] ‘‘ Love’s prompt- 


wre deep.” Coleridge. 
Pro-mitil/gate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PROMULGATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PROMULGATING.| [Lat. promulgare, 


promulgatum, for provulgare, It. promulgare, 
Sp., Pg., & Pr. promulgar, Fr. promulguer. Cf. 
DrvutGE.] To make known by open declaration, 
as laws, decrees, or tidings; to publish; as, to pro- 
mulgate the secrets of a council. 
Syn.—‘o announce; publish; declare ; proclaim. 
See ANNOUNCE. 
Prd/‘mul-ga/tion, n. [Lat. promulgatio, Fr. pro- 
mulgation, Sp. promulgacion, It. promulgazione.] 


The act of promulgating; publication; open declara- | 


tion; as, the promulgation of the law or of the 
gospel. 
Pro/mul-gia/tor, n. [Lat., It. promulgatore, Sp. 
promulgador.| One who promulgates or publishes. 
Pro-miilge’ (pro-mitilj’), v. ¢ [imp. & p. p. PRO- 
MULGED; p. pr. & vb. n. PROMULGING.] [Fr. pro- 
mulguer. See PROMULGATE.] To promulgate; to 
publish or teach. [Rare.] 
Extraordinary doctrines these for the age in which they were 


promulged. rescott, 
Pro-mil/gSer,n. One who promulges or publishes 
what was before unknown, Atterbury. 


Pro-nda@/os,n. (Lat. pronaos, pronaus, Gr. tpdvaos, 
from 7pé6, before, and vadés, temple, from vaiety, to 
dwell. (Arch.) The porch or vestibule of a temple. 

Prod/nate, a. [See infra.] Somewhat prone; in- 
clined. ‘‘ Where the tree-growths of more favored 
regions haye become pronate and vine-like.” Kane. 

Pro-ni/tion, ». [Fr. pronation, It. pronazione, 
from Lat. pronare, pronatus, to bend forward, from 
pronus, See PRONE.] 

1. That motion of the fore-arm whereby the palm 
of the hand is turned downward ; — opposed to supi- 
nation. 

2. That position of the hand when the thumb is 
turned toward the body, and the palm downward. 

3. The act of turning the palm downward. 

Pro-ni/tor, n. [It. pronatore, Fr. pronateur. See 
supra.] (Anat.) A muscle which serves to turn the 
palm of the hand downward;—opposed to supi- 
nator. 

Prone, a. [Lat. pronus, It. & Sp. prono.] 

1. Bending forward; inclined; not erect. 

Toward him they bend 
With awful reverence prone. Milton. 

2. Flat on the face ; lying with the face downward ; 

—opposed to supine. 
Which, as the wind, 
Blew where it listed, laying all things prone. Byron. 

3. Headlong; running downward or headlong. 
“ Down thither prone in flight.” Milton. 

4. Sloping, with reference to a line or surface; 
appearing to the eye to run downward; declivous; 
inclined. 


Since the floods demand, 
For their descent, a prone and sinking land. Blackmore. 


5. Inclined; propense; disposed ;— applied tothe | 


mind or affections, usually in an ill sense; as, men 
prone to evil, prone to strife, prone to intemperance, 
prone to deny the truth, prone to change. 

Poets are nearly all prone to melancholy. Landor. 

Prone/ly, adv. Ina prone manner or position; so 
as to bend downward. 

PrGne/ness (109), n. 1. The state of being prone, 
or of bending downward; as, the proneness of beasts 
that look downward, opposed to the erectness of 
man. 

2. The state of lying with the face downward ; — 
opposed to supineness. ! 

3. Descent; declivity; as, the proneness of a hill. 

4. Inclination of mind, heart, or temper; propen- 
sion; disposition; as, proneness to self-gratification 
or to self-justification ; the proneness of good men 
to commiserate want. 

Pring, n. [D. prangen, to pinch, press, L. Ger, 
prange, a stick. Cf. PREEN.] 

1. A sharp-pointed instrument. 
Prick it on a prong of iron. Sandys. 
2. The tine of a fork or of a similar instrument; 
as, a fork of two or three prongs. 
3. A pointed projection. 
The prickly prong has pierced his skin. J. R. Drake. 


Préng/-bie : 
Prdng/-biick, mn. The same as SPRING-BOC, 


Préinged (prdngd),a, Having prongs or projections 
like the tines of a fork. 


| Pro-noungce/a-ble, a. 
’ 





PROOF 


Bring/-hie, m. A hoe with prongs to break the 

earth. 

Proéng!/-hérn, n. (Zodl.) A species of 
antelope (the Antilope Americana), found 
in the western parts of North America, 
having horns curvated at the end. 

Pro/ni-ty, n. The same as PRONENEsS, 
[ Obs.) Sir_T. More. 

Pro-ndm/imal,a. [Fr. 
& Sp. pronominal, It. 
pronominale, Lat. pro- 
nominalis. See Pro- 
noun.] Belonging to, or 
partaking of, the nature 
of a pronoun. 

Pro-ndm/i-nal-ly, adv. 
Inapronominalmanner; = 
with the nature or office 
of a pronoun. 

Prononcé (pro/ning- 
sa’),a. [Fr. See PRONOUNCE.] Strongly marked; 
decided, as in manners, &c. 

Prd/noun,n. [Fr.pronom, Pr. pronom, pronomen, 
Pg. & It. pronome, Sp. pronombre, Lat. pronomen, 
from pro, for, and nomen, a name, noun.} (Gram.) 
A word used instead of a noun or name, to prevent 
the repetition of it. The personal pronouns in 
English are J, thou or you, he, she, it, we, ye, and 
they. The last is used for the name of things, as 
well as for that of persons. 

Pro-nounge’, v. t. [inp. & p. p. PRONOUNCED 
(pro-nounst/); p. pr. & vb. n. PRONOUNCING.] [Fr. 
prononcer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. pronunciar, It. pronun- 
ciare, pronunziare, Lat. pronunciare, from pro, 
before, forth, and nunciare, to announce, from nwn- 
cius, a messenger. ] 

1. To utter articulately; to utter; to speak dis- 
tinctly; as, adults rarely learn to pronounce a for- 
eign language correctly. 

2. To utter formally, officially, or solemnly; as, 
the court pronounced sentence of death on the 
criminal, 










Prong-horn (Antilope Ameri- 
cana). 


Sternly he pronounced 
The rigid interdiction. Milton. 
3. To speak or utter rhetorically; to deliver; as, 
to pronounce an oration. 
4. To declare or affirm; as, he pronounced the 
book to be a libel; he pronounced the act to bea 
fraud. 


Syn.—To deliver; utter; speak. See DeLtver. 


Pro-nounce’, v.i. To speak; to make declaration ; 
to utter an opinion. [#.] ‘‘ How confidently soever 
men pronounce of themselves.” Decay of Piety. 

Pro-nounge’, 7. The act of pronouncing or declar- 
ing; declaration. [Obs.] 

{Lat. pronunciabilis, Sp. 

pronunciable.| Capable of being pronounced or 
uttered. 

Pro-noung¢ed’ (pro-nounst/), a. a prononcé.] 
Strongly marked; decided. [A Gallicism.| ‘Our 
friend’s views became every day more pronounced.” 

Thackeray. 

Pro-noun/¢er, n. One who utters or declares. 

Pro-noun/¢ing, p.a. Teaching or indicating pro- 
nunciation; as, a pronouncing dictionary. 

Pro-nii/bi-al, a. [Lat. pronuba, bridemaid, from 
pro, before, and nuba, bride, nubere, to marry.] 
Presiding over marriage. 

Pro-nitin/’cial, a. Pertaining to pronunciation. 
Pro-niin/ci-a-mén/to, n. [See infra.] A proc- 
lamation; a manifesto. See PRONUNCIAMIENTO. 
Pro-nwn/ci-a-mi-tn'to (-ndon’the-a-), n. [Sp. 
See PRONOUNCE.] A proclamation or manifesto; a 

formal announcement or declaration. 

Pro-niin/ci-a/tion (-shi-a/shun) (Synop., § 130), 2. 
[Fr. prononciation, Sp. pronunciacion, It. pronun- 
ciazione, pronunziazione, Pr. & Lat. pronunciatio. 
See PRONOUNCE.] 

1. The act of uttering with articulation; utter- 
ance; as, the pronunciation of syllables or words ; 
distinct or indistinct pronunciation. 

3. The mode of uttering words or sentences. 

3. (Rhet.) The art or manner of uttering a dis- 
course publicly with propriety and gracefulness ; — 
now called delivery. J. Q. Adams. 

Pro-ntin/ci-a/tor (-shi-), 2. One who pronounces ; 
apronouncer. [Rare.] 

Pro-niin/ci-a-to-ry (-shi-), adv. Pertaining to pro- 
nunciation. 

Pro-nitin/ci-a-tive (-sh!-), a. [Lat. pronunciati- 
vus, It. pronunziativo, Pr. pronunciatiu. See PRo- 
NOUNCE.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, pronunciation. 

2. Uttering confidently ; dogmatical. [ Obs.] Bacon. 

Proof, n. [O. Fr. prove, N. Fr. prewve, Pr. prova, 
proa, Sp. prueba, Pg. & It. prova, pruova, Lat. 
proba, fr. probare, D. proef, Sw. prof, Dan. prove, 
Ger. probe, A-S. prdjian, to prove. See PROvVE.| 

1. Any effort, process, or operation designed to 
establish or discover a fact or truth; test; trial. 

You shall have many proofs to show your skill. Ford. 

In aught that tries the heart, how few withstand the or. 

2. That degree of evidence which convinces the 
mind of the certainty of truth or fact, and pro- 
duces belief, 

I will have some proo/. Shak 
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Proof-iirm’. v. t. 


PROOF 


This has neither evidence of truth, nor proof sufficient to 
give it warrant. Hooker. 

[tz Properly speaking, proof is the effect or result of 
evidence; evidence is the medium of proof. 

3. The condition or quality of having been proved 
or tried; firmness or hardness that resists impres- 
sion, or yields not to force ; impenetrability of physi- 
cal bodies; as, a wall that is proof against shot. 

4. Firmness of mind; stability not to be shaken. 

5. The act of testing the strength of alcoholic spir- 
its ; also, the degree of strength; as, high prooj’; 
first proof; second, third, or fourth proof. 

Formerly a very rude mode of ascertaining the strength of 
spirits was practiced, called the proof; the spirit was poured 
on gunpowder, and inflamed. If, at the end of the combus- 
tion, the gunpowder took fire, the spirit was said to be above 
proof. Ure. 

6. (Print.) A trial impression from types, an en- 
graved plate, &c., taken for correction ; — called also 


proof-sheet. ; 
7. Armor sufliciently firm to resist impression. 
[ Obs.] Shak. 


Proof-impression, an early impression of an engraving, 
considered the best, as being first taken. — Proof-proof, 
proof against proof. [Rare.] 

That might have shown to any one who was not proof- 
‘proof. Vhately. 

Syn.—Testimony ; evidence ; reason; argument ; 
evidence; trial; demonstration. See TESTIMONY. 
Proof, a. Firm or successful in resisting; as, proof 
against harm; water-proof; bomb-proof. 

I have found thee 
Proof against all temptation. Milton. 

This was a good, stout proof article of faith. Burke. 
To arm with proof, or securely. 

A delicate, and knows it, 
And out of that proof-arms herself. Beau. & Fi. 
Proof/less, a Wanting sufficient evidence to in- 
duce belief; not proved. Boyle. 
Proof/less-ly, adv. Without proof. 
Proof’-sheet, n. Sce PROOF, 6. 
Proof’-spir/it, n. A mixture of pure alcohol and 
water in the proportions by weight of 100 parts of 
alcohol to 103.09 of water, and by measure of 100 
parts of alcohol to 81.82 of water. Ure. 
Proof’-téxt, n. A passage of Scripture relied upon 
for proving a doctrine. 
Prop, v. t. [inp. & p. p. PROPPED (propt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. PROPPING.] [L. Ger. & D. proppen, Dan, 
proppe, Sw. proppa, H. Ger. pfropfen, to cram, 
stuff, thrust into, stop.] 

1. To support or prevent from falling by placing 
something under or against; as, to prop a fence or 
an old building. ‘‘ Till the bright mountains prop 
the incumbent sky.” Pope. 

2. Hence, to sustain; to support; as, to prop a 
declining state. 

I prop myself upon the few supports that are leftme. Pope. 
Prop, n. [L. Ger., D., & Dan. prop, Sw. propp, 
Ger. pfropf, a stopple, stopper, cork.] That which 
sustains an incumbent weight; that on which any 
thing rests for support; a support; a stay; as, a 
prop for vines; a prop for an old building. 
Pr0/pze-deii’tie, a. [See infra.| Pertaining 
Pr0/pze-deii’/tie-al, } to, or conveying, preliminary 
instruction; instructing beforehand. 
Pro/pze-deii/ties, n. sing. [Gr. mooraidevtikés, fr. 
moorardsvetyv, to teach beforehand, from zpé, before, 
and racdsdety, to bring up a child, to educate, teach, 
from mais, racdés, a child.] Preliminary learning 
connected with any art or science, [See Note under 
MATHEMATICS. ] Brande. 
Prép/a-ga-ble, a. [See PROPAGATE. ] 

1. Capable of being propagated, or of being con- 
tinued or multiplied by natural generation or pro- 
duction. 

2. Capable of being spread or extended by any 
means ; — said of tenets, doctrines, or principles. 
Proép/a-gan/d&A, n. [Lat. propagare, Fr. propa- 
gande, See PROPAGATE.] A society in Rome, popu- 

arly so called, charged with the management of the 
Roman Catholic missions, and styled Societas de 
Propaganda Fide, Murdock. 
Prép/a-gan/dism, n. [Fr. propagandisme.| The 
art or practice of propagating tenets or principles; 
zeal in propagating one’s opinions. 
Proép/a-gan/dist,n. [Fr. propagandiste.] A per- 
son who devotes himself to the spread of any sys- 
tem of principles. 

_ Bonaparte selected a body to compose his sanhedrim of po- 
litical propagandists. Walsh. 
Proép/a-gate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PROPAGATED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. PROPAGATING.] [Lat. propagare, pro- 
ole It. propagare, Sp. propagar, Fr. propa- 
ger. 

1. To continue or multiply by generation or suc- 
cessive production ; — applied to animals and plants ; 
as, to propagate a breed of horses or sheep; to 
propagate any species of fruit-tree. 

2. To cause to spread or extend; to impel or con- 
Anne forward in space; as, to propagate sound or 

ight. 

3. To spread from person to person; to extend 
the knowledge of; to originate and spread; to carry 
from place to place; as, to propagate a story or 
report; to propagate the Christian religion, 

4, To extend; toincrease. [Obs.] 

Griefs of my own lie heavy in my breast, 


Which thou wilt propagate. Shak. 
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5. To generate; to produce, 

Motion propagated motion, and life threw off life. De Quincey. 
$yn.— To multiply; continue; increase; spread; dif- 
fuse; disseminate; promote. 

Prdp/a-gate, v.i. To have young or issue; to be 
produced or multiplied by generation, or by new 
shoots or plants; as, wild horses propagate in the 
forests of South America. 

Prép/a-ga/tion, n. [Lat. propagatio, Fr. propa- 
gation, Sp. propagacion, It. propagazione.] 

1. The act of propagating; the continuance or 
multiplication of the kind by generation or succes- 
sive production; as, the propagation of animals or 
plants. 

There is not in nature any spontaneous generation, but all 
come by propagation. Ray. 

2. The spreading or extension of any thing; as, 
the propagation of sound, or of reports; the propa- 
gation of the gospel among pagans. 

Proép/a-gii/tive, a. Producing by propagation, or 
by a process of growth. 

Prop/a-gi/tor, n. [Lat., It. propagatore, Sp. propa- 
gador, Kr. propagateur.| One who propagates; one 
who continues or multiplies. 

Pro-pél/, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PROPELLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. PROPELLING.] [Lat. propellere, from pro, 
forward, and pellere, to drive.] To drive forward; 
to urge or press onward by force; to move or cause 
to move; as, the wind or steam propels ships; balls 
are propelled by the force of gunpowder. 

Pro-péWVler,n. 1. One who, or that which, propels. 

2. A contrivance for propelling a steamboat, con- 
sisting of a screw placed in the stern and made to 
revolve by steam-power, or the like. 

3. A steamboat thus propelled. 

Pro-pénd’, v. i. [Lat. propendére, from pro, for- 
ward, forth, and pendere, to hang; It. propéndere, 
Sp. propendér.| To lean toward a thing; to in- 
cline, or be disposed in favor of, any thing. [Obs.] 

We shall propend to it, as a stone falleth down, or as a spark 
flieth upward. Barrow. 

Pro-pénd/en-cy, n. [See infra.] 

1. A leaning toward; inclination; tendency of 
desire to any thing. 

2. Attentive deliberation. [Rare.] Hale. 

Pro-pénd/’ent, a. [Lat. propendens, p. pr. of pro- 
pendere. See PROPEND.] Inclining forward or 
toward. [fare.] South. 

Pro-pénse’, a. [Lat. propensus, p. p. of propen- 
dere, It. & Sp. propenso. See PROPEND.] Leaning 
toward, in a moral sense; inclined; disposed cither 
to good or evil; prone; a8, women propense to holi- 
ness. Hooker. 

Pro-pénse/ly, adv. Ina propense manner. 

Pro-pénse/ness, n. The quality of being propense ; 
propensity; inclination. [Lare.] Donne, 

Pro-pén/sion, )n. [Lat. propensio, Fr. & Sp. pro- 

Pro-pén/si-ty, pension, It. propensione. See 
PROPEND and PROPENSE.] The state of being pro- 
pense or inclined; natural inclination; disposition 
to do good or evil; bent of mind; tendency. 

The most frightful of the forms which his disease took, was 
a propensity to utter blasphemy. Macaulay, 

Syn.— Disposition ; bias ; inclination ; proclivity ; 
proneness. 

Prodp/er, a. [Fr. propre, Pr. propri, It. proprio, 
propio, Pg. proprio, Lat. proprius.] 

1. Belonging to as one’s own; own. ‘‘ Our proper 
son,” Shak. 

Now learn the difference, at your proper cost, 
Betwixt true valor and an empty boast. Dryden. 

2. Belonging to the natural or essential constitu- 
tion of; peculiar; as, every animal has his proper 
instincts and inclinations, appetites, and habits, 
“Those high and peculiar attributes ... which con- 
stitute our proper humanity.” Coleridge. 

3. Especially, befitting one’s nature, property, 
&c.; as, the proper element of an animal. 

The proper study of mankind is man. Pope. 

4. Adapted to the ends of order, comfort, taste, 
beauty, morality, and the like; suitable, appropri- 
ate; right, 

In Athens all was pleasure, mirth, and play, 
All proper to the spring and sprightly May. Dryden. 

5. Precise; formal; according to usage; as, a 
proper word, style, and the like. 

Becoming in appearance; well formed; hand- 
some. [Obs.] 

Moses... was hid three months of his parents, because they 
saw he was a proper child. Heb. xi. 23. 

7. Pertaining to one of a species, but not common 
to the whole; not appellative; as, a proper name; 
Dublin is the proper name of a city. 

8. (Her.) Represented in its natural color; — 

» said of any object borne in an escutcheon. Brande. 

In proper, individually; privately. [0bs.] ‘The 
princes found they could not have that 72 proper which 
God made to becommon.” Bp. Taylor. — Proper flower 
or corol (Bot.), one of the single florets or corollets in an 
aggregate or compound flower. — Proper nectary, a nec- 
tary separate from the petals and other parts of the 
flower.— Proper perianth or involucre, that which in- 
closes only a single flower. — Proper receptacle, a recep- 
tacle which supports only a single flower or fructifica- 
tion. 

Prdép/er, adv.. Properly; hence, to a great degree; 
very; as, proper good; proper sweet. [ Colloq. and 
vulgar. 


Prdp/er-ate, v. t. 
Prop/er-a’tion, n. 


Pro-pér/i-spome, n. 


Proép/er-ly, adv. 


Proép/er-ness, n. 


Prop/er-ty, n. 


Prdp’er-ty, v. t. 
Prép/er-ty-man, n. 


Pro-phane’, v. t. & a. 
Proph'a-sits, n. 


Proéph/e-cy, n. 


Proéph/e-si’er, n. 


Préph/e-sy (54), v. t. 





PROPHESY 


Lat. properare, properatum, to 
To ils or urge forward. [Obs.] ; 
coos} act of hastening or urging 

85 

[Gr. mporeptomm@pevoy, from 
mooTeptoTayv, to draw around before, to accent with 
the circumflex on the penult, from zpé, before, and 
meptoray, to draw around, to work with the circum- 
flex, especially on the last syllable, from zepi, 
around, and ody, to draw.|] (Gr. Gram.) A word 
which has the circumflex accent on the penult. 

1. Inaproper manner; suitably ; 
fitly; as, aword properly applied; adress properly 

adjusted. F 

2. In astrict sense; strictly. 

_ The miseries of life are not properly owing to the unequal 
distribution. of things. Swift. 
1. The quality of being proper. 
2. Tallness. [Obs.] 

{ Obs.] 


3. Perfect form; handsomeness. 

} [Fr. propriété, Pr. proprietat, Pg. 
propriedade, 8p. propiedad, It. proprieta, propieta, 
Lat. proprietas. See supra.] : 

1. That which is proper to any thing; a peculiar 
quality of any thing; that which is inherent in a 
subject, or naturally essential to it. 

_ Property is correctly a synonym for peculiar quality; but it 
is frequently used as co-extensive with quality in general. 
ir W. Hamilton. 

(> In physical science, the properties of matter are 
distinguished into the three following classes: 1. The 
physical properties of matter, or those which result from 
the relations of bodies to the physical agents, light, 
heat, electricity, gravitation, cohesion, adhesion, &c., and 
which are exhibited without a change in the composition 
or kind of matter acted on. They are color, luster, opaci- 
ty, transparency, hardness, sonorousness, density, crys- 
talline form, solubility, capability of osmotic diffusion, 
vaporization, boiling, fusion, &¢e. 2. The chemical prop- 
erties of matter, or those which originate or terminate in 
the exercise of chemical affinity; thus, the explosive 
power of gunpowder, the combustibility of wood, the solu- 
bility of metals in acids, are chemical properties. 3. The 
organoleptic properties of matter, forming a class which 
can not be included in either of the other two divisions. 
They manifest themselves in the contact of substances 
with the organs of taste, touch, and smell, or otherwise 
affect the living organism, as in the manner of medicines 
and poisons. ‘The term organoleptic has been appro- 
priately applied to these by M. Chevreul. 

2. An acquired or artificial quality; that which 
is given by art or bestowed by man; as, the poem 
has the properties which constitute excellence. 

3. That which is peculiar to any person; that 
which belongs exclusively to an individual; that to 
which a person has a legal title, whether in his pos- 
session or not; thing owned. 

4. The exclusive right of possessing, enjoying, 
and disposing of a thing; ownership. 

Shall man assume a property in man? Wordsworth. 


5. Possession held in one’s ownright. Dryden. 
6. An estate, whether in lands, goods, or money; 
as, aman of large property, or small property. 
7. Nearness or participation. 
Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood. Shak. 
8. A piece of land with the appurtenant buildings. 
I shall confine myself to such properties as fall within the 
reach of daily observation. Edwards. 
9. (pl.) The dresses and appendages used in a 
theater, the keeper of which is still called the prop- 


hasten. | 


forward; haste. 


erty-man, [Obs.] Toone. 
I will draw a bill of properties. Shak. 
10. Propriety. [Obs.] Camden, 


Literary property, the exclusive right of printing, pub- 
lishing, and making profit by one’s own writings. 


[Obs.] 1. To invest with prop- 
erties or qualities. 


2. To take as one’s own; to appropriate. Shak. 
One who has charge of the 
Simmonds. 

Same as PROFANE. [Obs.] 
[Gr. mpdpacrs, fr. toodaiverv, to 
bring forth to light, to show forth or beforehand, fr. 
mp6, before, and ¢aivecy, to bring to light, to show. ] 
(Med.) Foreknowledge of a disease; prognosis. 
[Fr. prophétie, O. Fr. profecie, Pr. 
prophecia, prophetia, Sp. & Pg. profecia, It. profe- 
zia, Lat. prophetia, Gr. rpopnreia, from mpodnriecy, 
to be an interpreter of the gods, to prophesy, from 
Tpopirns, prophet, q. v.] 

. A declaration of something to come; a fore- 
telling; a prediction; especially, an inspired fore- 
telling. 


properties of a theater. 


Let my prophecy come home to you. Shak. 

2. (Script.) A book of prophecies; a history; as, 
the prophecy of Ahijah. 2 Chron. ix. 29. 

3. Public interpretation of Scripture; preaching; 
exhortation, or instruction. 
One who prophesies or predicts 
events. ; 
[imp. & p. p. PROPHESIED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. PROPHESYING.] [O. Fr. prophecier, 
eee prophetizer. See supra, and cf, PROPH- 
ETIZE. 

1. To foretell, as future; to predict. 


I hate him, for he doth not prophesy good concerning me, 
but evil. 1 Kings xxii. 8. 
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* PROPHESY 


Then I perceive that will be verified re 
Henry the Fifth did sometime prophesy, Shak. 

2. To foreshow; to prefigure; to typify; to sym- 

bolize. [Rare] © 
Préph/e-sy, v. i. 1. To utter predictions; to 
make declaration of events to come. 

2. (Script.) To instruct in religious doctrines; to 
interpret or explain Scripture or religious subjects; 
to preach; to exhort. Hzek. xxxvii. 7. 

Proph/et, n. [Fr. prophcte, Sp., Pg., & It. profeta, 
Pr. & Lat. propheta, Gr. rpodjrns, lit. one who 
speaks for another, esp. one who speaks for a god, 
and interprets his will to man, fr. tpodavat, to say or 
speak for, from 76, for, and @avat, to say or speak. ] 

1. One who prophesies, or foretells events; a pre- 
dicter; a foreteller. 

2. (Script.) A person illuminated, inspired, or in- 
structed by God to speak in his name, or announce 
future events, as Moses, Elijah, Isaiah, &c. 

3. One who explains or communicates senti- 
ments; an interpreter. 


School of the prophets (Anc. Jewish Hist.), a school or 
college in which young men were educated and qualified 

_ for public teachers. These students were called sons of 
the prophets. 

Proph/et-ess,n. [Fr. prophétesse, It. profetessa, 
Pr. & Pg. profetissa, Sp. profetisa, Lat. prophe- 
tissa.] A female prophet; a woman who foretells 
events, as Miriam, Huldah, Anna, &c. 

Pro-phétie, a. [Fr. prophétique, It. & Sp. 

Pro-phét/ie-al,§ profetico, Lat. propheticus, Gr. 
mpodnrikos ; Pr. prophetial, profetal, Lat. propheti- 
alis, prophetalis.| Containing, or pertaining to, 
prophecy; foretelling events; as, prophetic writ- 
ings; prophetic dreams;—used with of before the 
thing foretold. 

And fears are oft prophetic of the event. Dryden. 

Pro-phét/ie-al/i-ty, n. The quality of being pro- 
phetical; propheticalness. [Rare.] 

Pro-phét/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina prophetical manner; 
by way of prediction; in the manner of prophecy. 

Pro-phét/ie-al-ness,n. The quality of being pro- 
phetical; power or capacity to foretell. 

Préph/et-ize,v.i. (Fr. prophétiser, O. Fr. prophe- 
tizer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. profetizar, It. profetizzare, 
profetezzare, profeteggiare, Lat. prophetizare, Gr. 
mpopnrigev. Of. PROPHESY.] To give predictions. 
[Rare.| ‘‘Prophetizing dreams.” Daniel. 

o-phorice, w. (Gr. zpopopikés, from mpopopa, a 

_ bringing forward, utterance, from rpogépety, to bring 
forward, to utter, from zp6, forward, and ¢éperv, to 
bring.) Enunciative. [Rare.] 

Proéph/y-lae/tie, n. [Fr. prophylactique. See su- 
pra.) (Med.) A medicine which preserves or de- 
fends against disease; a preventive. Coxe, 

Préph’y-lae’tie, a. [¥r. prophylactique, Gr. 

Proéph/y-lie’tie-al, mpodvAakriks, from moogv- 
Aaooew, to guard against, from mpd, before, and 
dvAdocerv, to guard.} (Med.) Defending from dis- 
ease; preventive. Coxe, 

Proép/i-nia/tion, n. [Lat. propinatio, Fr. propina- 
tion, Sp. propinacion. See infra.] The act of 
pledging, or drinking first, and then offering the cup 
to another. poe.) Potter. 

Pro-pine’, v.¢. [Lat. propinare, Gr. mporivew, to 
drink before or to one, from 76, before, and rivety, 
to drink; It. propinare, Sp. propinar.| [Obs.] 

1. To pledge; to drink first, and then offer the 
cup to. 

The lovely sorceress mixed, and to the prince 
Health, peace, and joy propined. 

2. To expose. 

Pro-pine’,n. A pledge in drinking. [?.] W. Scott. 

Pro-pin’/qui-ty (pro-pink/wi-ty),n. [Lat. propin- 
quitas, from propinquus, near, neighboring, from 
prope, near; Pr. propinquitat, Sp. propincuidad, 
Pg. propinquidade, It. propinquita. | 

1. Nearness in place; neighborhood; proximity. 

2. Nearness in time. Browne. 

3. Nearness of blood; kindred. 

Prop'i-the’eus, n. (Zodl.) A genus of animals 
allied to the lemurs, found in Madagascar. Baird. 

Pro-pi/ti-a-ble (pro-pish/I-a-bl), a. [Lat. propiti- 
abilis. See infra.| Capable of being propitiated. 

Pro-pi/ti-ate (-pish/1-at), v.t. [imp. & p. p. PROPI- 
TIATED ; p. pr. & vb. n. PROPITIATING.] [Lat. 
propitiare, propitiatum, from propitius, favorable ; 
It. propiziare, Sp. propiciar, é. Fr. propitier. 
See Proprtrous.] ‘lo appease and render favor- 
able; to make propitious; to conciliate,. 

Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 

: The god propitiate, and the pest assuage. Pope. 
Pro-pi/ti-ate, v. i. To make propitiation; to atone. 
Pro-pi’ti-a/tion (-pish/I-a’/shun), mn. [Lat. propi- 

tiatio, Fr. propitiation, Pr. propiciacio, Sp. propi- 

ciacion, It. propiziazione. | 

1. The act of appeasing wrath and conciliating 
the favor of an offended person; the act of making 
propitious. 

2. (Theol.) (a.) The influence or effects of the 
death of Christ in appeasing the divine justice, and 
conciliating the divine favor. (b.) That which pro- 
pitiates; atonement or atoning sacrifice. 

Pro-pi/ti-i/tor (pro-pish’\-a/tor),. [Lat., It. pro- 
piziatore, Sp. propiciador.] One who propitiates, 

Pro-pi'ti-a-to-ri-ly, adv. By way of propitiation. 

Pro-pi'ti-a-to-ry, a. [It. propiziatorio, Sp. propi- 


Smart, 
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ciatorio, Fr. propitiatoire.| Having the power to 
make propitious ; pertaining to, or employed in, 
propitiation ; expiatory ; as, a propitiatory sacrifice, 
Pro-pi’ti-a-to-ry (-pish/i-a-to-ry), n. [Fr. propitia- 
toire, Pr. propitiatori, Sp. & Pg. propiciatorio, It. 
propiziatorio, Lat. propitiatorium.| (Jewish Antiy.) 
The merey-seat; the lid or cover of the ark of the 
covenant; the symbol of the propitiated Jehovah. 
Pro-pi/tiotis (-pish/us), a [Lat. propitius, prob- 

ably from prope, near, as if prwsens numen; It. 
propizio, Sp. propicio, Fr. propice.] 

1. Favorable; kind ;—said of men. 

2. Disposed to be gracious or merciful; ready to 
forgive sins and bestow blessings ;— said of God. 

3. Favorable; as, a propitious season. 

Syn.—Auspicious ; favorable ; kind.—Proprirrovs, 
AUSPICIOUS. <Auspicious (from the ancient idea of au- 
spices, or omens) denotes ‘ indicative of success,” or ‘ fa- 
vored by incidental occurrences ;" as, an auspicious 
opening; an auspicious event. Propitious denotes that 
which efficaciously protects us in some undertaking, 
speeds our exertions, and decides our success; as, pro- 
pitious gales; propitious influences; a propitious cli- 
mate. ‘A journey is undertaken under auspicious cir- 
cumstances, where every thing incidental, as weather, 
society, and the like, bids fair to afford us pleasure; a 
journey is undertaken under propitious circumstances 
when every thing favors the attainment of the object for 
which it was begun.” Crabd. 

Let not my word offend thee; 


My Maker, be propitious while I speak. Dilton. 
Fortune play upon thy prosperous helm 
As thy auspicious mistress. Shak. 


Pro-pi/tiotis-ly (-pish/us-l¥), adv, In apropitious 
manner; favorably; kindly. 

Pro-pi’/tiotis-mess (-pish/us-nes), n. 

1. Disposition to treat another kindly; disposi- 
tion to forgive; kindness. 

2. Favorableness; as, the propitiousness of the 
season or climate. Sir W. Temple. 

Prod/plasm, vn. ([Lat. proplasma, Gr. rpdrdacya, 
from mp6, before, and m\dcpa, a thing formed or 
molded, from mAaocetv, to mold.] A mold; a ma- 
trix. [fare.] Woodward. 

Pro-plis/tie,a. Forming a mold or cast. 

Pro-plis/ti¢e (-plas/tis),n. [See supra.] The art 
of making molds for castings. 

Pr0O/po-lis,n. [Lat., Gr. tpé7oXts, from mpd, before, 
and 7é6Ats, city.| A resinous substance of a reddish 
color, gathered by bees from the buds of plants, and 
used by them to stop the holes and crevices in their 
hives to prevent the entrance of cold air, &c. 

Pro-pone’, v. ¢._ [Lat. proponere, to propose.) 'To 
propose. [Obs.] 

Pro-po/nent, n. ee proponens, p. pr. of propo- 
nere, to propose; It. & Sp. proponente. See PRo- 
POSE.] One who makes a proposal, or lays down a 
proposition. Dryden. 

Pro-po’/nent, a. Making proposals; proposing. 

Pro-po6r’tion, n. [Lat. proportio, from pro, before, 
and portio, part or share; Fr. proportion, Pr. pro- 
portio, Sp. proporcion, It. proporzione. See Por- 
TION. 

ic ‘the arrangement of parts; the relation or 
adaptation of one portion to another, or to the whole, 
with relation to magnitude or quantity; as, the pro- 
portion of the parts of a building, or of the body. 

They carried about the image of Christ, made after his own 
proportion. Ridley. 

Formed in the best proportion of her sex, Rowena was tall 
of stature. W. Scott. 

2. The portion which falls to one’s lot when a 
whole is distributed by a rule or principle; equal 
or just share; lot. 

Let the women... do the same things in their proportions 
and capacities. Bp. Taylor. 

3. Harmonizing relation between parts, or be- 
tween different things of the same kind; symmet- 
rical arrangement, distribution, or adjustment; as, 
to be out of proportion. 

4. (Math.) (a.) The equality or similarity of ra- 
tios, especially of geometrical ratios; or a relation 
among quantities such that the quotient of the first 
divided by the second is equal to that of the third 
divided by the fourth;—called also geometrical 
proportion, in distinction from arithmetical pro- 
portion, or that in which the difference of the first 
and second is equal to the difference of the third and 
fourth. 

v2 Proportion differs from ratio. Ratio is the rela- 
tion of two quantities of the same kind, as the ratio of 5 
to 10, or the ratio of 8to 16. Proportion is the sameness 
or likeness of two such relations. Thus, 5is to 10 as 8 
to 16; that is, 5 bears the same relation to 10 as 8 does to 
16. Hence, such numbers are said to be in proportion. 
Proportion is expressed by symbols thus: a: bi:c:d, 

a c 
ora:b ei dors Za ; 
(b.) The rule of three, in arithmetic, in which the 
three given terms, together with the one sought, are 
proportional, 

Continued proportion, a succession of several equal 
ratios. — Harmonical or musical proportion, a relation 
of three or four quantities, such that the first is to the 
last as the difference between the two first is to the 
difference between the two last; thus, 2, 3, 6, are in 
harmonical proportion; for 2 is to 6 as 1 to 3. Thus, 
24, 16, 12,9, are harmonical, for 24:9: :8:3.— dn pro- 
portion, according as; to the degree that. “Jn propor- 
tion as they are metaphysically true, they are morally 
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and politically false.” Burke.— Reciprocal or inverse 
proportion, an equality between a direct and a recipro- 
cal ratio, or a proportion in which the first term is to the 
second as the fourth is to the third; thus,4:2: : $:3, 
or 4: 2:: 3 : 6 inversely.— Rhythmical proportion 
(Mus.), the proportion in relation to time or measure, 
between the notes representing duration; thus, the semi- 
bie hi to the minim is 2:1; the semibreve to the crotehct 

Pro-por’tion, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PROPORTION ED; 
p. pr. & vb. N, PROPORTIONING.] [Cf. Propor- 
TIONATE. | 

1. To adjust in a suitable proportion, as one thing 
or one part to another; as, to proportion the size of 
a building to its height; to proportion our expendi- 
tures to our income, 

In the loss of an object, we do not proportion our grief to its 
real value, but to the value our fancies set uponit, Addison. 

2. To form with symmetry or suitableness, as the 
parts of the body. 

Pro-por’/tion-a-ble, a. Capable of being propor- 
tioned or made proportional; — very often used as 
equivalent to proportional. 

Such eloquence may exist without a proportionable degree 
of wisdom. Burke. 

Pro-por/tion-a-ble-ness, n. The state of being 
proportionable, 

Pro-por’tion-a-bly, adv. According to propor- 
tion or comparative relation; as, a large body, with 
limbs proportionably large. 

Pro-por’tion-al, a. [Lat. proportionalis, Fr. pro- 
portionnel, Pr., Sp., & Pg. proporcional, It. pro- 
porzionale. | 

1. Having a due proportion or comparative rela- 
tion; being in suitable proportion or degree; as, 
the parts of an edifice are proportional. 

2. Being in proportion; having a proper relation. 

3. Relating to, or securing, proportion. Hutton. 

4. (Math.) Constituting a proportion ; having the 
same, or a constant, ratio; as, proportional quan- 
tities; momentum is proportional to quantity of 
matter. 

Proportional logarithms. The same as LoerstTic 
LoGcanrirums. — Proportional scale, a scale on which are 
marked parts proportional to the logarithms of the natu- 
ral numbers; a logarithmic scale. Math. Dict. — Pro- 
portional scales, compasses, dividers, and the like, in- 
struments for preserving the proportions of drawings or 
parts while changing their size. 

Pro-por’tion-al, n. 1. (Math.) Any number or 
quantity in a proportion. 

2. (Chem.) The same as EQUIVALENT. 
EQUIVALENT, 

Continual proportionals, quantities the ratio of the 
first to the second of which, of the second to the third, of 
the third to the fourth, and so on, are all equal. — Mean 
proportional, the middle term of three in continual pro- 
portion, or the square root of the product of the first and 
third; thus, 6 is a mean proportional between 4 and 9. 

Pro-por’tion-al/i-ty, n. [Fr. proportionnalité.] 
The quality of being in proportion. 

If the latter be granted, the proportionality, adhesion, and 
symmetry of the whole scheme are gone. Coleridge. 

Pro-por/tion-al-ly, adv. In proportion; in due 
degree; with suitable comparative relation; as, all 
parts of the building are proportionally large. 

Pro-por’tion-ate, a. [Lat. proportionatus, p. p. 
of proportionare; It. proporzionato, Sp. propor- 
cionado, Fr. proportionné. } Adjusted to something 
else according to a proportion; proportional. 

Punishment should be proportionate to the ee 

ocke, 

Pro-por’tion-ate, v. t. [imp. & p.p. PROPORTION- 
ATED; p. pr. & vb. nN. PROPORTIONATING.] [Lat. 
proportionare, proportionatum, It. proporzionare, 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. proporcionar, Fr. proportionner. 
See PRoporRTION.] ‘To make proportional; to ad- 
just according to a settled rate or to due compara- 
tive relation; to proportion ;- as, to proportionate 
punishments to crimes. 

Pro-poOr’tion-ate-ly,adv. Ina proportionate man- 
ner; with due proportion; according to a settled or 
suitable rate or degree. 

Pro-por’tion-ate-ness,n. The state of being ad- 
justed by due or settled proportion or comparative 
relation; suitableness of proportions. 

Pro-por’tion-less, a. Without proportion; with- 
out symmetry of parts. 

Pro-por/tion-ment, 7. 
viding out proportionally. 

Pro-pos/al, n. [From propose.] That which is 
proposed, offered, or propounded for consideration 
or acceptance; a scheme or design; terms or con- 
ditions proposed; as, to make proposals for a treaty 
of peace; to offer proposals for erecting a building ; 
to make proposals of marriage. ‘To put forth pro- 
posals for a book.” Macaulay. 

Syn.— Proposition; offer; proffer; tender; overture. 
See PROPOSITION. 

Pro-podse’ (-piz’/), v. t. [imp. & p. p. PROPOSED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PROPOSING.] [Fr. proposer, Pr. pre 
pausar, perpausar, from Lat. proponere, propost- 
tum, to put forth, to set or lay out, from pro, before, 
forth, and ponere, positwm, to put, but influenced 
by Lat. pausare, to pause; It. proponere, proporre, 
Sp. proponer. Cf. APPOSE. | 

1. To set before or forth. [Obs.] 


> 


See 


The process or act of di- 
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Tnat being proposed brim full of wine, one scarce could lift 
it up. Chapman. 

2. To offer for consideration, discussion, accept- 
ance, or adoption; as, to propose a bill or resolve 
to a legislative body; to propose terms of peace; to 
propose a question for discussion; to propose an 
alliance by treaty or marriage; to propose altera- 
tions or amendments in a law. 

In learning any thing, as little as possible should be pro- 
posed to the mind at first. Watts. 

3. To purpose; to intend; to declare a purpose 
or intention. [ Recené.] 

I propose to relate, in several volumes, the history of the 
people of New England. Palfrey. 

To propose to one’s self, to intend; to design; to form 
a design in the mind. 

Pro-podse’, v.i. 1. To lay schemes; to intend. 
Run thee into the parlor; 
There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice, 
Proposing with the prince and Claudio. 
9,. To offer one’s self in marriage. 
Pro-pose’,n. [Fr. propos, Pr. prepaus; It. & Sp. 
proposito, Lat. propositum. See supra.} Talk; 
discourse. [Obs.] Shak. 
Pro-pos/er, n. One who proposes or offers any 
thing for consideration or adoption, 
Prép/o-si/tion (-zish/un), m. [Lat. propositio, Fr. 
proposition, Pr. propozicio, Sp. proposicion, It. 
proposizione. | 

1. The act of setting or placing before; the act of 
offering. 

It also causes that nothing spring there but gums fit for in- 
cense and oblations for the altar of proposition. Bp. Taylor. 

2. That which is proposed; that which is offered, 
as for consideration, acceptance, or adoption; a pro- 
posal; offer of terms; as, the enemy made propo- 
sitions of peace; the propositions were not ac- 
cepted. 

3. Especially, that which is proposed in religious 
doctrine; creed. [Obs.] 

There are some persons whose religion is hugely disgraced 
because they change their propositions according as their tem- 
poral necessities or advantages do return. Bp. Taylor. 

4. (Gram. & Logic.) A complete sentence; a 
thought expressed or propounded in language; a 
subject and predicate united by a copula; a form of 
speech in which a predicate is affirmed or denied of 
a subject; as, snow is white. 

5. (Math.) A statement in terms either of a truth 
to be demonstrated or of an operation to be per- 
formed, 

(=~ It is called a theorem when it is something to be 
proved, and a problem when it is something to be done. 


6. (Rhet.) That which is offered or affirmed as 
the subject of the discourse; any thing stated or 
affirmed for discussion or illustration. 

7. (Poet.) The first part of a poem, in which the 
author states the subject or matter of it. 

Syn.—Proposal ; offer; statement ; declaration. — 
PROPOSITION, PRoPposAL. These words are both from 
the Latin verb proponere, to set forth, and, as here com- 
pared, they mark different forms or stages of a negotia- 
tion. A proposition is something presented for discus- 
sion or consideration; as, propositions of peace. A pro- 
posal is some definite thing offered by one party to be 
accepted or rejected by the other. If the proposition is 
favorably received, it is usually followed by proposals 
which complete the arrangement. ‘*The enemy sent 
propositions, such as upon delivery of a strong, fortified 
town, after a handsome defense, are usually granted.” 


Clarendon. 
If our proposals once again were heard, 
‘We should compel them to a quick result. Milton. 

Prdp/o-si/tion-al (-zish/un-al), a. Pertaining to, 
or in the nature of, a proposition; considered asa 
proposition; as, a propositional sense. Watts. 

Pro-pound’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. PROPOUNDED; p. 
pr. & vb. %, PROPOUNDING.] [Lat. proponere. See 
PROPOSE. ] 

1. To lay before; to offer for consideration; to 
exhibit; to propose; as, to propound a question. 
And darest thou to the Son of God propound 

To worship thee accursed? Dilton. 

It is a strange folly to set ourselves no mark, to propound no 
end, in the hearing of the gospel. Coleridge. 

2. (Congregational Churches.) To propose or 
name as a candidate for admission to communion 
with a church, 

Pro-pound/er, n. 
consideration. 

Pro-pré’tor, n. [Lat. propretor, from pro, before, 
for, and pretor, a pretor, q.v.] (Rom. Antiq.) A 
magistrate who, having discharged the office of pre- 
tor at home, was appointed to the government of a 
province. 

Pro-pri/e-ta-ry, n. [Lat. proprietarius, Fr. pro- 
prictaire, Pr. proprietari, Sp. propietario, Pg. & It. 
proprietario. See PROPRIETY. |] 

1. A proprietor or owner; one who has the ex- 
clusive title to a thing; one who possesses or holds 
the title to a thing in his own right. Fuller. 

2. A body of proprietors taken collectively. 

3. (Monasteries.) A monk who had reserved 
goods and effects to himself notwithstanding his 
renunciation of all at the time of profession. 

Pro-pri/e-ta-ry, a. [Lat. proprietarius. See su- 
pra.) Belonging, or pertaining, to a proprietor. 

Pro-pri’e-tor, n. [Fr. propriétaire.| One who 


Shak. 


One who proposes or offers for 
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has the legal right or exclusive title to any thing, 
whether in possession or not; an owner; as, the 
proprietor of afarm, or of a mill. 

Pro-pri’e-t0/ri-al, a. Proprietary. 

Pro-pri’e-tor-ship, n. The state of being propri- 
etor. 

Pro-pri/e-tress, n. A female proprietor. 

Pro-priv/e-ty, n. [Fr. propricté, Lat. proprietas. 
See PROPERTY. | 

1. Peculiar or exclusive right of possession ; own- 
ership; property. [Obs.] 

So are the proprieties of a wife to be disposed of by her lord, 
and yet all are for her provisions, it being a part of his need to 
refresh and supply hers. Bp. Taylor. 

2. That which is proper or peculiar; property; 
peculiarity. [Obs.] 

We find no mention hereof in ancient geographers, .. . who 
seldom forget propricties of such a nature. Browne. 

3. Suitableness to an acknowledged or correct 
standard or rule; fitness; appropriateness; conso- 
nance with established principles, rules, or customs; 
justness; accuracy; as, propriety of behavior, lan- 
guage, manners, or the like. 

Pro-prée/tor, n. (Hng. Universities.) An assist- 
ant proctor. Hook. 

Props, n. pl. A certain game played with four 
shells; —much praticed by gamblers. 

Pro-pign’ (pro-pin’), v. ¢. ([Lat. propugnare, 
from pro, for, and pugnare, to fight; It. propu- 
gnare.] 'To contend for; to defend; to vindicate. 

Obs. ] Hammond. 

Pro-ptig/na-ele (-na-kl),”. [O. Fr. propugnacule, 

Sp. propugnaculo, It. propugnaculo, propugnacolo, 


Lat. propugnaculum. See supra.] <A fortress. 
Obs. | Howell. 
Pro’/pug-na/tion, n. (Lat. propugnatio, It. pro- 
pugnazione. See supra.) Defense. [Obs.] Shak. 


Pro-ptign’/er (pro-pun/er),n. A defender; a vin- 
dicator. 

Prd/pul-sa/tion, n. [Lat. propulsatio, O. Fr. pro- 
pulsation. See infra.| The act of driving away 
or repelling; the keeping ata distance. [Obs.] 

Pro-ptilse’, v. ¢. Vat propulsare, v. intens. fr. 
propellere, to propel; It. propulsare, Sp. propulsar. 
See PROPEL.] To repel; to drive off. [Obs.] Cotgr. 

Pro-ptil’/siom (-ptil/shun), n. [Fr.& Sp. propul- 
sion. See PROPEL.] The act of driving forward. 

God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion. Whittier. 

Pro-piil’/sive, a. Tending or haying power to 
propel; driving on; urging. ‘ The propulsive move- 
ment of the verse.” Coleridge. 

Prop'ylz’um,n.; pl. PROP/Y-L®/A, [Lat., Gr. 
mporbdAatoy, from po, before, and miAn, a gate; Fr. 
propylée.| (Anc. Arch.) Any court or vestibule be- 
fore a building, or before its principal parts; espe 
cially, the entrance to such court or vestibule. Gwilt. 

Prdp'ylom, n. [Gr. rpérvdov, from zpé, before, 
and vAy,agate.] (Anc. Arch.) The porch, vesti- 
bule, or entrance of an edifice; a propyleum. 

Pro-rate’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PRORATED; p. pr. 
& vb. N. PRORATING.] [From Lat. pro rata (sc. 
parte), according to a certain part, in proportion.] 
To divide or distribute proportionally; to assess 
pro rata. [Corrupt. U.S.) 

Prore,n. ([Lat., It., & Sp. prora, Gr. mpdépa. Cf. 
PROA.] The prow or fore part of aship. [ Poet. and 
rare. Pope. 

Pro-rée/tor, n. [Lat. pro, for, instead of, and rector, 
rector.] An assistant of the rectorina high school; 
an officer who presides over the academic senate of 
a German university. Heyse. 

Pro-rée/tor-ate, n. The office or station of pro- 
rector. 

Pro-rép/tion, n. (Lat. prorepere, to creep forth, fr. 
pro, forward, forth, and repere, to creep.] A creep- 
ing on. 

Prd/ro-ga/tion, n. [Lat. prorogatio, Fr. proroga- 
tion, Pr. prorogatio, Sp. prorogacion, It. proroga- 
ztone. 

de ‘he act of proroguing or continuing in time or 
duration; a lengthening or prolongation of time; 
as, the prorogation of something already possessed. 
Obs. South. 
2. The continuance of Parliament from one 


session to another; adjournment. [£ng.] 
Pro-r0/gate,v.t. To prorogue. 
Pro-vogue’ (pro-rog’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. PRO- 


ROGUED; p. pr. & vb. N. PROROGUING.| [Fr. pro- 
roger, It., Sp., & Pg. prorogar, It. & Lat. proro- 
gare, fr. Lat. pro, forward, and rogare, to ask, to 
ask one for his opinion, vote, or about a law. ] 
1. To protract; to prolong. 
He prorogued his government. Dryden. 
2. To defer; to delay; to postpone; as, to pro- 
rogue death. Shak. 
3. To continue from one session to another; to 
adjourn for an indefinite time;— applied to the 
English Parliament. Blackstone. 
Syn.—To adjourn; postpone; defer, See ADJouRN. 
Pro-riip/tion, n. [Lat. proruptio, from prorwm- 
pere, proruptum, to break or burst forth, from pro, 
forward, forth, and rumpere, to break.] The act of 
bursting forth; a bursting out. Browne. 
Pro-sa/ie (pro-za/ik), a. [Lat. prosaicus, fr. 
Pro-sa/ie-al$ prosa, prose, q. v.; It. & Sp. pro- 
saico, Fr. prosaique. | , 








| Pr0/sa-ist (Synop., § 130), n. 


PROSECUTE 


1. Pertaining to prose; resembling prose; not re- 
stricted by numbers; — said of writings; as, a pro- 
saic composition. 

2. Hence, dull; uninteresting; prosy. Hd. Rev. 
Pro-sa/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina dull or prosaic manner. 
Pro-sa/ie-al-ness,n. The state or quality of being 

prosaic or dull. ; 
Pro-ga/i-gigsm, n. The quality of being prosaic; 
prosaic manner or style. 
Pr6/sa-igsm (44), . [It. & Sp. prosaismo.] That 
which is in the form of prose writing. Coleridge. 
(Cf. Fr. prosateur, 
Fr. prosador, It. prosatore.] A writer of prose. 
Then comes Hannah More, an estimable prosaist. I. Taylor. 


Pro’sal, a. Prosaic. Loe Browne, 

Pro-s¢é/ni-tim, n. [Lat., Gr. mpooxiviov, from mp6 
before, and oxnvj, a tent, a wooden stage, the stage.] 

1. (Ane. Theater.) The part where the actors per- 
formed ; — now called the stage. 

2. (Modern Theater.) The front part of the stage, 
where the drop-scene separates the stage from the 
audience, Brande. 

Pro-seribe’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PROSCRIBED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. PROSCRIBING.] [Lat. proscribere, pro- 
scriptum, from pro, before, and scribere, to write; 
It. proscrivere, Sp. proscribir, Fr. proscrire. The 
sense of this word originated in the Roman prac- 
tice of writing the names of persons doomed to 
death, and posting the list in public.) 

1. To doom to destruction; to put out of the pro- 
tection of law; as, Sylla and Marius proscribed 
each other’s adherents. ; 

Robert Vere, Earl of Oxford, was banished the realm, and 
proscribed. Spenser. 

2. To denounce and condemn as dangerous and 
not worthy of reception; to reject utterly; to inter- 
dict. 

In the year 325, the Arian doctrines were proscribed and 
anathematized by the Council of Nice. Waterland. 

Pro-serib/er, n. One who, or that which, pro- 
scribes; one who denounces as dangerous, or as 
utterly unworthy of reception. : 

Pro/seript,n. [See PRoscriBE.] [Lare.] 

1. A prohibition; an interdict, 

2. One who is proscribed. 

Pro-serip/tion, n.  ([Lat. proscriptio, Fr. pro- 
scription, Sp. proscripcion, It. proscrizione, See 
supra. | 

1. The act of proscribing or dooming to death, 
exile, or outlawry; among the ancient Romans, the 
public offer of a reward for the head of a political 
enemy; as, under the triumvirate, many of the best 
Roman citizens fell by proscription. 

2. The state of being proscribed. 
Pro-serip’tion-al, a. Proscriptive. 
Pro-serip’/tion-ist, n. One who proscribes. 
Pro-serip/tive, a. Pertaining to, or consisting in, 

proscription; proscribing. 

Prose, n. [Fr. prose, Pr., Sp., Pg., It., & Lat. prosa, 
equivalent to Lat. prorsa (sc. oratio), from prorsus, 
straight forward, straight on, for proversus, fr. pro, 
forward, and versus, p. p. of vertere, to turn. ] 

1. The common language of men; language not in 
verse, or unconfined to poetical measure, as opposed 
to verse or metrical composition. ‘Things unat- 
tempted yet in prose or rhyme.” Milton. 

I wish our clever young poets would remember my homely 
definitions of prose and poetry: that is, prose is words in their 
best order; poetry, the best words in the best order. Coleridge. 

2. Hence, language or discourse which evinces 
little imagination or fire, or which is dull and com- 
monplace. 

3. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A hymn introduced into 
the mass on certain festival days. See SEQUENCE. 

Prose, v.t. [imp., & p. p. PROSED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PROSING. | 

1. To write in prose. 

2. To make a tedious relation of; to relate in a 
dull or prosy manner. 

Proése,v.i. 1. To write prose. 

2. To talk in a dull, prosy, tedious manner, 
Prose, a. 1. Pertaining to, or composed of, prose; 

as, prose composition. 

2. Possessing or exhibiting unpoetical character- 
istics; plain; dull; unromantic; as, the prose du- 
ties of life. Thackeray. 

Pro-sée/tor, n. [Lat., from prosecare, to cut up; 
pro and secare, to cut.] A person who prepares 
the subjects for lectures on anatomy. Dunglison. 

Pr6s/e-eiit/a-ble, a. Capable of being prosecuted ; 
liable to prosecution. 

Prds’e-etite, v. ¢. [imp. & p.p. PROSECUTED; 7p. 71". 
& vb. nN. PROSECUTING.]| [Lat. prosequi, prosecutus, 
from pro, forward, and sequi, to follow; It. prose- 
guire, proseguitare, Sp. proseguir, Fr. poursuivre. | 

1. To follow or pursue with a view to reach, exe- 
cute, or accomplish; to endeayor to obtain or com- 
plete; to continue; as, to prosecute a scheme; to 
prosecute an undertaking. 

Iam beloved of beauteous Hermia; 
Why should I not, then, prosecute my right? Shak. 

That which is morally good is to be desired and prosecuted. 

Wilkins, 

2. To seek to obtain by legal process; as, to pros- 
ecute a right in a court of law. 

3. (Law.) To pursue with the intention of pun- 
ishing; to accuse of some crime or breach of law, 
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Prds/e-lyte, n. 


- PROSECUTE 


or to pursue for redress or punishment, before a 
legal tribunal; to proceed against judicially ; as, to 
prosecute a man for trespass or for a riot. ‘To 
acquit themselves and prosecute their foes.” Milton. 

G2" To prosecute differs from to persecute, as in law it 
is applied to the legal proceedings only, whereas per'se- 
cute implies cruelty, injustice, or oppression. 

Prds/e-eiite, v.i. To carry on a legal prosecution; 
as, to prosecute for public offenses. Blackstone. 

Prds/e-eu/tion, n. *[Lat. prosecutio, Pr. prosecu- 
tio, Sp. prosecucion, Fr. poursuite.] 

1. The act or process of prosecuting, or of en- 
deavoring to gain or accomplish something; pur- 
suit by efforts of body or mind; as, the prosecution 
of a scheme, plan, design, or undertaking; the 

_ prosecution of war. ‘‘ Keeping a sharp eye on his 
domestics, as they went and came in the prosecu- 
tion of their various duties.” W. Scott. 

2. (Law.) (a.) The institution and carrying on of 
a suit in a court of law or equity, to obtain some 
right, or to redress and punish some wrong; the 
earrying on of a judicial proceeding in behalf of a 
complaining party, as distinguished from defense, 
(b.) The institution or commencement and continu- 
ance of a criminal suit; the process of exhibiting 
formal charges against an offender before a legal 
tribunal, and pursuing them to final judgment on 
behalf of the state or government, as by indictment 
or information. Blackstone. Burrill. 

Prds/e-eti/tor, n. [Lat.] 1. One who prosecutes, 
or pursues or carries On any purpose, plan, or 
business. 

2. (Law.) The person who institutes and carries 
on a criminal suit against another in the name of 
the government, Blackstone. 

Pr6s/e-eti/trix, n. A female prosecutor. 

Fr. prosélyte, Pr. proselit, Pg. 
proselyto, Sp. & It. proselito, Lat. proselytus, Gr. 
Tpoondvros, come to, a new comer, especially one 

_ who has come over from heathenism to the Jewish 
religion, from tpocépxectar, to come to, from mpés 
toward, to, and gpxecSat, a\Sety, idvsov, to come. 
A new convert, especially a convert to some religion 
or religious sect, or to some particular opinion, 
system, or party; thus, a Gentile converted to Ju- 
daism is a proselyte; a pagan converted to Chris- 
tianity is a proselyte, 

Syn.—See Convert. 

Prds/e-lyte, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PROSELYTED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. PROSELYTING.] To cause to become 
converted to some religion, opinion, or system; to 
bring over. 

Prds/e-ly-tigsm, n. [Fr. prosélytisme.] The act of 
proselyting; the making of converts to a religion or 
religious sect, or to any opinion, system, or party. 

They were possessed of a spirit of proselytism in the most 
fanatical degree. Burke. 

Prds/e-ly-tize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PROSELYTIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PROSELYTIZING.] To cause to be- 
come converted to some system, opinion, religion, 
or the like; to proselyte. [fRare.] ‘One of those 

-whom they endeavor to proselytize.” Burke. 

Prés’e-ly-tize, v. i. To make converts or prose- 
lytes. 

Prodse/man, 7. One who writes in prose. [Rare.] 

Pro-sém/i-na/tion, n. [Lat. proseminare, pro- 
seminatum, to disseminate, from pro, before, forth, 
and seminare, to sow. See SEMINATE.] Propaga- 
tion by seed. [Obs.] Hale, 

Pros-én/ne-a-hé/dral, a. _[Gr. pds, to, toward, 
évvéa, nine, and édpa, side.] (Min.) Having nine 
faces on two adjacent parts ; — said of certain crys- 
tals. [Obs.] 

Prods/er,n. [From prose.] 1. A writer of prose. 

. One who proses, or makes a tedious narration 
of uninteresting matters, 

Pro-sil/i-en-¢y, 7. Bo prosilere, to leap forth.] 
The act of leaping forth or forward; projection. 
© Such prosiliency of relief.” Coleridge. 

Prds/i-ly, adv. In aprosy manner; tediously. 

Pros/i-mét/rie-al, a Consisting both of prose 
and verse. Clarke. 

Pros/i-mess,n. The quality or state of being prosy. 

Pro-slav’er-y, a. In favor of slavery. 

Prdés/o-di/ae-al, a. The same as PROSODICAL. 

Proés/o-di/ae-al-ly, adv. In a prosodiacal manner. 

Pro-so/di-al, ja. [Fr. prosodique, Lat. proso- 

Pro-sdd/ie-al,§  diacus, Gr. =, oowdikbs and 7po0- 
owdtakés.) Pertaining to prosody, or the quantity 
and accents of syllables; according to the rules of 
prosody. 

Pro-s0/di-an,». [From prosody.] One skilled in 
prosody, or in the rules of pronunciation and met- 
rical composition; a prosodist. Rush. 

Pr6s/o-dist, n. [From prosody.] One who under- 
stands prosody; a prosodian. Walker. 

Prés/o-dy,n. [Fr. prosodie, It., Sp., & Lat. proso- 
dia, Gr. npoowdia, a song sung to or with, an 
accompanying song, the accent accompanying the 
pronunciation, from p65, to, and wd4, song, ode.] 
‘That part of grammar which treats of the quantity 
of syllables, of accent, and of the laws of versifica- 
tion. 

Prés/o-po-lép’/sy, n. [Gr. rpocwrodnWia, from 
modcwmrov, a face, a person, and AapBavery, to take, 
Ajyis, a taking, receiving.} Respect of persons; 
especially, a premature opinion or prejudice against 
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a person, formed by a view of his external appear- 
ance. Addison. 

Pris/o-po-pe@/ia (-pe/ya),n. [Lat., Gr. rpocwro- 
motta, from mpdowmov, a face, a person, and racety, 
to make; Fr. prosopopée.] (dthet.) A figure by 
which things are represented as persons, or by 
which things inanimate are spoken of as animated 
beings, or by which an absent person is introduced 
as speaking, or a deceased person is represented as 
alive and present. It includes personzication, but 
is more extensive in its signification. 

Proés/peet, n. (Lat. prospectus, from prospicere, 
prospectum, to look forward, from pro, before, for- 
ward, and specere, spicere, to look, to see; O, Fr. 
prospect, It. prospetto. | 

1. That which is embraced by the eye in vision; 
view; field or region which the eye overlooks at 
one time, 

His eye discovers, unaware, 
The goodly prospect of some foreign land. Milton. 

2. Especially, a picturesque or widely extended 
view; a landscape; hence, a sketch of a landscape, 

I went to Putney, and other places on the Thames, to take 
prospects in crayon. Avelyn. 

3. A position which affords a fine view; a look- 
out. ‘Him God beholding from his prospect 
high.” Milton. 

4. Position of the front of a building; face; rela- 
tive aspect, ‘‘The east gate having the prospect 
toward the north.” Ezek. x), 44, 

5. The act of looking forward; anticipation; 
ground or reason for hoping, 

Is he a prudent man as to his temporal estate, who lays de- 
signs only for a day, without any prospect to, or provision for, 
the remaining part of life? Tillotson. 

6. That to which the mind looks forward; expec- 
tation. 

To be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief. Shak. 

Prds/peet, v.t¢. [imp. & p. p. PROSPECTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PROSPECTING.] ‘To search or examine for; 
as, to prospect a district for gold or other metals, 

Prdés/peet, v. 7. 
prospect for gold. [U.S.] 

Pro-spée/tion, n. The act of looking forward, or 
of providing for future wants. 

Pro-spéet/ive, a. [Lat. prospectivus, It. prospet- 
tivo. See PROSPECT. | 

1. Pertaining to, or furnishing, a prospect. 
“ Time’s long and dark prospective glass.” Milton. 

2. Looking forward in time; acting with fore- 
sight; — opposed to retrospective. 

The French king and king of Sweden are circumspect, in- 
dustrious, and prospective in this affair. Child. 

3. Respecting or relating to the future; as, a pro- 
spective benefit. 

The supporting of Bible societies is one of the points on 
which the promises, at the time of ordination, had no pro- 
spective bearing. W. Jay. 

Pro-spéet/ive, n. 1. The scene before or around; 
view; prospect. [Obs.] Daniel. 

2. A perspective glass, [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

Pro-spéet/ive-ly, adv. With reference to the fu- 
ture. 

Pro-spéet/ive-ness, 7. State of being prospective. 

Pro-spée/tus, n. [Lat., a prospect, sight, view. 
See Prosprect.] The plan of a literary work, con- 
taining the general subject or design, with the man- 
ner and terms of publication, and sometimes a 
specimen of it; scheme; announcement. 

Prés/per, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PROSPERED; p. pr. & 
vb, 2. PROSPERING.| [Fr. prospérer, Sp. prosperar, 
It. & Lat. prosperare, from Lat. prosper or pros- 
perus. See ProspEeRous.] To favor; to render 
successful. : 

All things concur to prosper our design. Dryden, 

Prds/per, v.i. 1. To be successful; to succeed; to 
thrive; to make gain, 

They, in their earthly Canaan placed, 
Long time shall dwell and prosper. Hilton. 

2. To grow or increase; to thrive. [ Obs. or rare.] 
Black cherry-trees prosper ever to considerable timber. Lvelyn. 


Pros-pér/i-ty, n. [Fr. prospérité, Pr, prosperitat, 
Sp. prosperidad, It. prosperita, Lat. prosperitas, 
See infra.] Advance or gain in any thing good or 
desirable; successful progress in any business or 
enterprise; success; attainment of the object de- 
sired; as, the prosperity of arts; agricultural or 
commercial prosperity ; national prosperity. 

Now prosperity begins to mellow. Shak. 

Prosperities can only be enjoyed by them who fear not at 
all to lose them, Bp. Taylor. 

Syn.— Success; good fortune; thrift; prosperousness ; 
weal; welfare; well-being; happiness. 

Prés/per-otis, a. [Lat. prosperus or prosper, 
originally, answering to hope, from pro, according 
to, and sperare, to hope; Pr. prosperos, Fr. pros- 
pere, Sp., Pg., & It. prospero.] 

1. Tending or permitted to prosper; succeeding 
in the pursuit of any thing desirable; making gain 
or increase; thriving; successful; as, a prosperous 
voyage; a prosperous undertaking; a prosperous 
man, family, or nation; a prosperous war, 


By moderation either state to bear, 
Prosperous, or adverse. 


To make a search; to seek; as, to 


Milton. 
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2. Favorable; favoring success, ‘¢ A happy pas- 
sage and a prosperous wind.” Denham, 


Syn. — Fortunate; successful; flourishing; thriving; 
favorable; auspicious; lucky. See FORTUNATE. 

Proés/per-otistly, adv. In a prosperous manner; 
with gain or increase; successfully. 

Prés/per-otis-mess, n. The state of being pros- 
perous or successful; prosperity. 

Prds'phy-sis, n. (Gr. rpdcpvats, from rds, to, 
and dew, to grow.] (Med.) A growing together of 
parts; in a more limited sense, morbid adhesion of 
the eyelids, either to each other or to the eye- 
ball. Dunglison, 

Pro-spi/cience (-spish/ens),. [Lat. prospicientia, 
from prospiciens, p. pr. of prospicere. See PRos- 
pect.| The act of looking forward. 

Pross,n. (Cf. Prose.] Talk or conversation, es- 
pecially that of a gossiping kind. [Prov. Eng.| 

Brockett, 

Prds/tate, a. [Gr.mpocrarns, standing before, from 
mpotaravat, to set before, rpoorfvar, to stand before, 
from mp6, before, and iordvat, to set; Fr. prostate. ] 
(Anat.) Standing before ;— applied to a gland situ- 
ated just before the neck of the bladder in males, 
and surrounding the beginning of the urethra. It is 
situated on the under and posterior part of the neck 
of the bladder, so as to surround’ the lower side of 
the urethra, 

Prés/tate, n. 

Pro-stat/ie, a. 
prostate gland. 

Proés/ter-na/tion, n. [Fr. prosternation, O. Sp. 
prosternacion, It. prosternazione. See PROSTRA- 
TION.] A state of being cast down; dejection; de- 
pression. [Obs.] Wiseman. 

Prés'the-sis,n. (Lat., Gr. tpdcdSeos, from mpoori- 
Sévat, to put to, to add, from mpés, to, and ridévar, 
to put, place; Fr. prosthése.] 

1. (Surg.) The addition of an artificial part to 
supply a defect of the body ; prothesis. Quincy. 

2. (Gram.) A figure consisting in prefixing one 
or more letters to the beginning of a word; as, be- 
loved. 

Pros-thét/ie, a. [Gr. mpooSerixés, mpdcSeros, from 
Bloons beats See supra.] Prefixed, as a letter toa 
word. 

Pros-tib/a-lotis, a. [Lat. prostibulum, prostitute. ] 
Of, or pertaining to, prostitutes; hence, meretri- 
cious. [Obs.] 

Pr6s/ti-tiite (30), v.f. [imp.& p. p. PROSTITUTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PROSTITUTING.] [Lat. prostituere, 
prostitutum, from pro, before, forth, and statuere, 
to put, place; It. prostituire, Sp. prostitwir, Fr. 
prostituer. | 

1. To offer, as a woman, to a lewd use; to give 
up for hire to sexual gratification. 
Do not prostitute thy daughter. Lev. xix. 29, 


2. Hence, to devote to base or unworthy purposes ; 

to give up to low or indiscriminate use; to abandon, 
Should I abuse this consecrated gift 
Of strength, again returning with my hair,... 
By prostituting holy things with idols? Milton. 

Prés/ti-tiite, a. [Lat. prostitutus, p. p. of prosti- 
tuere; It. prostituito, Sp. prostituido, prostituto, 
Fr. prostitué. See supra.| Openly devoted to lewd- 
ness ; devoted to base or infamous purposes. ‘‘ Made 
bold by want, and prostitute for bread.” Prior. 

Pr6s/ti-tiite, n. [Lat. prostituta, It. prostitutta, 
Sp. prostituida, prostituta, Fr. prostituée. See 
supra. | 

1. A woman given to indiscriminate lewdness; a 
strumpet. 

2. Hence, a base hireling; a mercenary; one who 
offers himself to infamous employments for hire. 

No hireling she, no prostitute to praise. Pope. 

Prds/ti-tii/tion, n. [Lat. prostitutio, Fr. prostitu- 
tion, Sp. prostitucion, It. prostituzione. } 

1. The act or practice of prostituting or offering 
the body to an indiscriminate intercourse with men ; 
common lewdness of a female. ‘An infamous 
woman, having passed her youth in a shameless 
state of prostitution.” Addison. 

2. Hence, the act of setting one’s self to sale, or 
of devoting to infamous purposes what is in one’s 
power; as, the prostitution of talents or abilities; 
the prostitution of the press. 

Prds/ti-ti/tor, n. ([Lat., Sp. prostituitor.] One 
who prostitutes; one who submits himself or offers 
another to vile purposes. 

Prds/trate, a. [| Lat. prostratus, p.p. of prosternere. 
See infra. ] 

1. Lying at length, or with the body extended on 
the ground or other surface; stretched out. ‘‘ Grov 
eling and prostrate on yon lake of fire.” Milton, 
._ 2. Lying at mercy, as a supplicant; especially, 
occupying a humble, lowly, or suppliant position. 

Prostrate fall 
Before him, reverent, and there confess 
Humbly our fault. Milton. 

3. (Bot.) Trailing on the ground; procumbent, 

Prds/trate,v.t. [imp. & p. p. PROSTRATED ; P. Ps 
& vb. N. PROSTRATING.] [Lat. prosternere, pros- 
tratum, from pro, before, forward, and sternerc, to 
spread or stretch out, to throw down; It. prostrare, 
Pr., O. Sp., & Pg. prostrar, N. Sp. postrar, Fr. 
prosterner. | 


(Anat.) The prostate gland. 
(Anat.) Of, or pertaining to, the 
Dunglison. 
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1. To lay flat; to throw down; as, to prostrate the 
body ; to prostrate trees or plants. 

2. To overthrow; to demolish; to destroy; to 
ruin; as, to prostrate a village; to prostrate a goy- 
ernment; to prostrate law or justice. 

3. To throw down, or cause to fall in humility or 
adoration; to make to bow in humble reverence ; — 
used reflexively. Duppa. 

4. To cause to sink totally; to reduce; as, to 
prostrate strength. 

Pros-tra/tion,n. [Lat. prostratio, Fr. prostration, 
O. Sp. prostracion, N. Sp. postracion, It. prostra- 
ztone. See supra.) 

1. The act of throwing down, or laying flat; the 
act of falling down, or of bowing in humility or 
adoration ; — primarily, the act of falling on the face, 
but now used for kneeling or bowing in reverence 
and worship. 

2. The condition of being prostrate; great de- 
pression; dejection; as, a prostration of spirits. 

3. (Med.) A latent, not an exhausted, state of the 
vital energies; great oppression of natural strength 
and vigor; that state of the body in disease in which 
the system is oppressed. 

(@P Prostration is different and distinct from exhaus- 
tion, and is analogous to the state of a spring lying under 
such a weight that it is incapable of action; while er- 
haustion is analogous to the state of a spring deprived of 
its elastic powers. 

Prd/style,n. [Fr. prostyle, It. & Sp. prostilo, Lat. 
prostylus, Gr. mpdarvdvs, from mp6, before, and 
ordXos, pillar,column.] (A7ch.) A portico in which 
the columns stand in advance of the building to 
which they belong. Gwilt. 

Pros’/y, a. [compar. PROSIER; superl, PROSIEST.] 

1. Like prose. 

2. Dull and tedious in discourse or writing. 

Pro-syl/lo-gigm, n. [From pro and syllogism.] 
(Logic.) A syllogism preliminary or logically essen- 
tial to another syllogism; the conclusion of such a 
syllogism. 

Pro-tae/tie, a [Gr. tooraxrixés, placing or placed 
before, from mporadocerv, to place or post in front, 
from 7pé6, before, and rdacewv, to arrange, array. | 
Giving a previous narrative or explanation, as of the 
plot or personages of a play. 

Pro-tag/o-nist,n. [Gr. pros, first, and dywrtoris, 
an actor, from dydy, a contest, dye, to act.] One 
who fills the leading part in a drama; hence, one 
who takes the lead in some great scene, enterprise, 
conflict, or the like. ‘Shakespeare, the protagonist 
on the great arena of modern poetry.” De Quincey. 

Prit'a-sts,n. (Lat., Gr. rpéracis, from rporeivery, 
to stretch before, forward, from mp6, before, forward, 
and reivecy, to stretch; Fr. protase.] 

1. A proposition; a maxim. Johnson. 

2. (Gram.) The subordinate member of a sen- 
tence, generally of a conditional sentence ; —op- 
posed to apodosis. 

3. (Anc. Drama.) The first part of a comic or 
tragic piece, in which the several persons are shown, 
their characters intimated, and the subject proposed 
and entered on. . 

Pro-tat/ie, a. [Gr. tporarixés, Lat. protaticus, Fr. 
protatique. See supra.) Being placed in the be- 
ginning; previous. 

Pr0/te-an (Synop., §130),a. Pertaining to Proteus; 
readily assuming different shapes. See PRorEus. 
Pr0/te-an-ly, adv. Like Proteus, or that which 

readily changes shape. Cudworth. 

Pro-téet’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PROTECTED; p. pr. & 
vb. MN. PROTECTING.] ([Lat. protegere, protectwm, 
from pro, before, and tegere, to cover; It. proteg- 
gere, Sp. proteger, Fr. protéger.| To cover or shield 
from danger or injury ; to defend; to guard; to pre- 
serve in safety. 

The gods of Greece protect you. Shak. 

Syn.—To defend; guard; shield; preserve; save; 
secure. See DEFEND. 

Pro-téet/ing-ly, adv. By protecting; in the way 
of protection. 

Pro-tée/tion, n. [Lat. protectio, Fr. protection, 
Pr. proteccio, Sp. proteccion, It. protezione. See 
supra. 

1. The act of protecting; preservation from loss, 
injury, or annoyance; shelter. 

To your protection I commend me, gods. 

2. The state of being protected. 

3. That which protects or preserves from injury. 

Let them rise up and help you, and be your protection. 

Deut. xxxii. 38. 

4. Hence, a writing that protects; a passport or 
other writing which secures from molestation, 

He most readily gave them protections under his hand. 

Macaulay. 

5. The establishment of such duties on goods 
imported as will protect or cherish domestic in- 
dustry. 

Writ of protection. (a.) A writ by which the king 
formerly exempted a person from arrest; — now disused. 
{[Zng.] Blackstone. (b.) A judicial writ issued to a per- 
son required to attend court, as party, juror, &c., intended 
to secure him from arrest in coming, staying, and re- 
turning. 

Syn.—Preservation; defense; guard; shelter; ref- 
uge; security; safety. 

Pro-té¢/tion-ist, n. One who favors the protec- 
tion of some branch of industry by legal enactments. 


Shak. 
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Pro-téet/ive, a. [Sp. protectivo, Pr. protectiu, Fr. 
protectif. Seesupra.] Affording protection; shel- 
tering; defensive. 

Pro-téet/or, n. [(Lat., It. protettore, Sp., Pg., & Pr. 
protector, Fr. pr ctecthupite 

1, One who defends or shields from injury, evil, 
or oppression; a defender; a guardian, 
For the world’s protector shall be known. Waller. 
2. One who had the care of the kingdom during 
the king’s minority; aregent. [Hng.| 
Is it concluded he shall be protector ? Shak. 
3. A cardinal who looks after the interests, at 
Rome, of a Roman Catholic nation or religious 
order, 
Lord Protector (Eng. Jist.), the title assumed by 
Cromwell in 1653, 

Pro-téet/or-al, a. Protectorial. 

Pro-téet/or-ate, n. [Fr. protectorat, Sp. protecto- 
rado, It. protettorato. See supra. 

1. Government by a protector;—applied espe- 
cially to the government of England by Cromwell. 

2. The authority assumed by a superior power 
over an inferior or a dependent one, 

Pr0/tee-to/ri-al, a. [Lat. protectorius.] Pertain- 
ing to a protector. 

Pro-téet/or-less, a. 

Pro-téet/or-ship, 7. 
regent; protectorate, 

Pro-téet/ress, |. A woman who protects; a fe- 

Pro-téet/rix, male protector, 

Protégé (pro‘ta-zha’), n. [Fr. protégé, p. p. of 
protéger. See Prorect.] One under the care and 
protection of another. 

Protégée (pro/ta-zha’),n. [Fr.] A female under 
the protection of another. 

Pr0/te-i-na/ceotis, a. Pertaining to, resembling, 
or containing proteine. 

Prd/te-ine,n. [N. Lat. proteinum, from Gr. mpéros, 
first, mpwrevery, to be the first, tpwrefov, the first 
place, chief rank, because it occupies the first place 
in relation to the albuminous principles.] (Chem.) 
A substance claimed by Mulder to be obtained as a 
distinct substance from albumen, fibrine, or caseine, 
and considered by him to be the basis of animal 
tissue and of some substances of vegetable origin. 

The theory of proteine can not be maintained. Gregory. 
(ce The theory of Mulder is doubted and denied by 
many chemists, and also the existence of proteine as a 
distinct substance. 

Pro-té/inows, & 

Pvo'te-lés,n. 
(Zo6l.) A ge- 
nus of carniv- 
orous mam- 
mals found in 
South Afri- 
ca, and inter- 
mediate be- 
tween the hy- 
enas and the 
civets. They 
are natives of 
the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Baird, 

Proténd’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. PROTENDED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. PROTENDING.] [Lat. protendere, proten- 
sum, from pro, before, forward, forth, and tendere, 
to stretch.] ‘To hold out; to stretch forth. [Obs.] 


Having no protector. 
The office of a protector or 


The same as PROTEINACEOUS. 


Proteles. 


With his protended lance he makes defense. Dryden. 
They, in a martial exercise employed, 

Heed not the monarch, or his gaudy train, 

But poise the spear, protended, as in fight. Glover. 


Pro-ténse’,n. [See ProreNnD.] Extension. [Obs.] 

“By due degrees and long protense.” Spenser. 

Pro-tén/sive, a. [See supra.] Drawn out; ex- 
tended. [Rare.] 

Time is a protensive quantity, and consequently, any part o< 

it, however small, can not, without a contradiction, be im- 

egined as not divisible into parts. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Pr0/ter-an/thotis, a. [Gr. 7pdros, first, and avSos, 
flower.] (Bot.) Having flowers appearing before 
the leaves ; — said of certain plants. Gray. 

Pro-tér/vi-ty, n. [Lat. protervitas, from proter- 
vus, violent, bold, from proterere, to trample down, 
as if trampling on every thing.} Peevishness; pet- 
ulance. [Obs.] 

Pro-tést/ (115), v. i. [imp. & p. p. PROTESTED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. PROTESTING.] [Fr. protester, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. protestar, It. protestare, Lat. protestari, from 
pro, before, and testari, to be a witness, to testify, 
from testis, a witness. | 

1. To affirm in a public or formal manner; to bear 
witness; to declare solemnly; to avow. 

Collecting an army on the borders of Normandy, he pro- 
tests that his measures are pacific. Landor. 

2. To make a solemn declaration (usually a writ- 
ten one) expressive of opposition; — with against ; 
as, he protests against your votes. Denham, 

The conscience has power to protest against the exorbitan- 
cies of the passions. South. 

Syn.— To affirm; asseverate; assert; aver; attest; 
testify; declare; profess. See AFFIRM. 

Pro-tést’, v.t. 1. To make a solemn declaration or 
affirmation of; as, to protest one’s innocence. 

2. To call as a witness in affirming or denying, or 
to prove an affirmation. 








PROTHONOTARY 


: Fiercely they opposed 
My journey strange, with clamorous uproar 
Protesting fate supreme. 

3. To prove; to show; to give evidence of, 
I will protest thy cowardice. Shak. 
To protest a bill or note.(Law), to make a solemn writ- 
ten declaration, in due form, on behalf of the holder, 
against all parties liable for any loss or damage to be 
sustained by the non-acceptance or the non-payment of 
the bill or note, as the case may be. This should be made 
by a notary public, whose seal it is the usual practice to 
affix. Kent. Story. New Am. Cye. 


Pro’/test (Synop., §130),”. [It. & Sp. protesto, pro- 
testa, Fr. protét. See supra.] 

1. A solemn declaration of opinion, commonly 
against some act; especially, a formal and solemn 
declaration, in writing, of dissent from the proceed- 
ings of a legislative body; as, the protest of lords 
in Parliament. 

2. (Law.) (a.) A solemn declaration in writing, in 
due form, made by a notary public, usually under 
his notarial seal, on behalf of the holder of a bill or 
note, protesting against all parties liable for any loss 
or damage by the non-acceptance or non-payment 
of the bill, or by the non-payment of the note, as the 
casemaybe. (b.) A declaration made by the master 
of a vessel before a notary, consul, or other author- 
ized officer, upon his arrival in port after a disaster, 
stating the particulars of it, and showing that any 
damage or loss sustained was not owing to the fault 
of the vessel, her officers or crew, but to the perils 
of the sea, &c., as the case may be, and protesting 
against them. (c.) A declaration made by a party, 
before or while paying a tax, duty, or the like, de- 
manded of him, which he deems illegal, denying the 
justice of the demand, and asserting his own rights 
and claims, in order to show that the payment was 
not voluntary. Story. Kent. New Am. Cyc. 

Prdt/est-an-¢y, n. Protestantism. [Rare.] 

Prot/est-ant, a. [Lat. protestans, p. pr. of protes- 
tari. See supra.) 

1. Making a protest. 

2. Pertaining to the faith and practice of those 
who protest against the church of Rome; as, the 
Protestant religion. 

Prét/est-ant, n. [Fr. protestant, It. & Sp. protes- 
tante. See supra. 

1. One who protests ; — originally applied to those 
who adhered to Luther at the Reformation in 1529, 
and protested against, or made a solemn declaration 
of dissent from, a decree of the Emperor Charles 
V.and the Diet of Spires, and appealed to a general 
council, 

2. Especially, a Christian who protests against 
the doctrines and practices of the Roman Catholic 
church; one who adheres to the doctrines of the 
Reformation. 

Prét/est-ant/ie-al, a. Of, pertaining to, or in the 
character or manner of, Protestants. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Prdt/est-ant-ism,n. [Fr. protestantisme, It. & Sp. 
protestantismo.] ‘The state of being protestant, es- 
pecially against the church of Rome; the Protestant 
religion. 

Proét/est-ant-ly, adv. In conformity with the Prot- 
estants. [Obs. Milton, 

Prdt/es-ta/tion,n. [Lat. protestatio, Fr. protesta- 
tion, Pr. protestatio, Sp. protestacion, It. protesta- 
zione. See PROTEST. ] 

1. The act of making a protest or public ayowal; 
a solemn declaration, especially of dissent. ‘The 
protestation of our faith.” Latimer. 

2. (Law.) A declaration in pleading, by which 
the party interposes an oblique allegation or denial 
of some fact, protesting that it does or does not ex- 
ist, and at the same time avoiding a direct aftirma- 
tion or denial. Blackstone, 

Prot/es-ta/tor, n. [Fr. protestatewr.] One who 
protests. 

Pro-tést/er, n. 1. One who protests; one who ut- 
ters a solemn declaration. 

2. One who protests a bill of exchange. 
Pro-tést/ing-ly, adv. By way of protesting. 
PrG/te-iis, or Pro/tetis, n. [Lat., fr. Gr. Ipwrets.] 

1. (Myth.) A marine deity, the son of Oceanus 
and Tethys, whose distinguishing characteristic was 
the faculty of assuming different shapes; hence, one 
who easily changes his appearance or principles. 

2. (Zool.) (a.) A genus of batrachian reptiles, 
allied to the siren, salamanders, and frogs. (b.) A 
genus of homogeneous infusoria, the forms of which 
are incessantly changing, 

Pr3d/tha-la/mi-on, n. [Gr. 796, before, and $4)a- 
jos, chamber, especially bridal chamber, marriage. | 
An address in celebration of a marriage; an epitha- 
lamion, Drayton. 

Prdbth’e-sts,n. [Lat., Gr. ro6Seors, from moorweévat, 
to place or set before, from zpé6, before, and riSévar, 
to place, set, put; Fr. prothése.] 

1. (Zcel.) The place in a church on which the 
elements for the eucharist are put, previous to their 
being placed on the altar ; — called also credence. 

2. (Surg.) The process of adding to the human 
body some artificial part in place of one that may 
be wanting, as a wooden leg, &c.; prosthesis, 

Pro-thin/o-ta-ry, n._ [Lat. protonotarius, from 
Gr. rpdros, first, and Lat. notarius, a short-hand 
writer, scribe, notary; It. & Sp. protonotario, Fr, 
protonotaire. | 


Mitton. 
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PROTHONOTARYSHIP 


1. A chief notary or clerk. ‘‘My private pro- 
thonotary.” Herrick. 

2. Especially, one of the great officers of the 
church of Constantinople, ranking next to the pa- 
triarch. Hook. 

3. A chief clerk in the Court of King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas, now superseded by the master. 
Lee | Wharton. Burrill. 

4. A register or chief clerk of a court, in particu- 
lar States. [U. Sy 

5. (Rom. Cath. Church.) Formerly, one who had 
the charge of writing the acts of the martyrs, and 
the circumstances of their death; now, one of twelve 
persons constituting a college, who receive the last 
wills of cardinals, make informations and proceed- 
ings necessary for the canonization of saints, mak- 
ing apostolical notaries, doctors of divinity, doctors 
of the canon and civil law, &c. Hook. 

Pro-thén/o-ta-ry-ship, n. The office of a pro- 
thonotary. 

Pro-tho/rax,n. [From Gr. 76, before, and $apaz, 
breastplate, thorax ; Gr. tpoSwpaxcov, corselet.] (Hn- 
tom.) The first or anterior segment of the thorax in 
insects. Brande. 

Pro'to. A prefix from the Greek rpdros, first, used 
to express priority, as in protomartyr, prototype ; 
used also, in chemical language, to denote that one 
equivalent of an element or substance unites with 
another substance, or that the oxide in a compound 
contains but one equivalent of oxygen. 

Pr0/to-e61, n. [Fr. protocole, Pr. prothcolle, Sp. 
protocolo, Pg. & It. protocollo, L. Lat. protocollum, 
from Late Gr. rpwrdékoAXov, the first leaf glued to the 
rolls of papyrus and the notarial documents, on 
which the date was written, from pros, the first, 
and k6AXa, glue. ] 

1. The original copy of any writing, as of a treaty, 
dispatch, or other instrument. Burrill. 

2. The minutes or rough draught of an instru- 
ment or transaction. 

Prod/to-e61, vy. t. To make a protocol of. 

Pr0/to-e61, v. i. To make or write protocols, or 
first draughts, 

Pr0/to-eblist, nm. A register or clerk. [Lussia.] 

Pr0/to-gine, n. [Fr. protogyne, Ger. protogin, fr. 
Gr. rparos, first, and yivecSac, to be born or pro- 
duced.] (Min.) A kind of talcose granite. Dana. 

Pr0/to-mar’tyr (-miir/tur), n. [Fr. protomartyr, 
Pr. protomartre, Sp. protomartir, It. protomartire, 
Gr. rpwré6paprrp, from mparos, first, and paprvp, 
martyr.] ; 

1. The first martyr ; —a term applied to Stephen, 
the first Christian martyr. 

2. The first who suffers, or is sacrificed, in any 
cause. ‘“‘ The protomartyr of our cause.” Tennyson. 

Prd/to-phyte, n. [Gr. mparos, first, and durdv, a 
plant, from ¢iev, to grow.] (Bot.) The lowest 
order of plants, either unicellular or without any 
essential mutual dependence between the cells, as 
the silicious infusoria, or diatoms, the desmidians, 
&e. Carpenter. 

PrO/to-phy-t6l/o-gy,n. [Gr. rodros, first, Purdy, 
a plant, and Adyos, discourse.] The science of pro- 
tophytes; fossil botany. 

Pro/to-plagm, . [Gr. zpdros, first, and wAdopa, 
form, from 7\accetv, to mold.] (Physiol.) The vis- 

‘ cid, nitrogenous material in vegetable cells, by 
which the process of nutrition, secretion, and 
growth, goes forward ; the vital vegetable sub- 
stance. See CELL. Mohl. 

Prd/to-plas/mie, a. 1. Pertaining to the first for- 
mation of living bodies. 

2. Pertaining to the material of formation of liv- 
ing bodies. 

3. (Zodl.) Pertaining to first growth or forma- 
tion ; —aterm designating, loosely, any non-cellular 
substance or formation. 

Prd/to-plast, n. [Fr. protoplaste, Lat. protoplas- 
tus, Gr. tpwrdrdacTos, formed or created first, from 
mp@ros, first, and tAaor6s, formed, from 7\dccerv, to 
form.] The thing first formed, as a copy to be imi- 
tated; that which is first modeled or formed; an 
original. Bryant. Harvey. 

Prd/to-plas/tie, a. First formed. Howell. 

Pr0d/to-pope, . [From Gr. rpdé7os, first, and Eng. 
pope; Fr. protopope, Russ. protopdp. | (Gr.Church.) 
One of the clergy of first rank in cathedrals and 
metropolitan churches; an arch-priest. 

Pr0/to-salt,n. [From Gr. rpdros, first, and Eng. 
salt.) (Chem.) A salt containing a metallic protox- 
ide. Silliman. 

Prd’to-stil/phate,n. [From Gr. rodros, first, and 
Eng. sulphate.) (Chem.) A compound of sulphuric 
acid with a protoxide. 

Prd/to-type, n. [Fr. prototype, Lat. prototypus, 
Gr. mowrdruTos, mpwrdrvToy, from mparos, first, and 
torus, type, model.] An original or model after 
which any thing is copied; the pattern of any thing 
to be engraved, or otherwise copied, cast, or the 
like; exemplar; archetype. Wotton. 

They will turn their backs on it, like their great precursor 
and prototype. Burke. 

Pro-tix/ide, n. [From Gr. mpéros, first, and Eng. 
oxide; Fr. protoxide.| (Chem.) A compound of 
one equivalent of oxygen with one equivalent of a 
base, and destitute of acid properties. 


Protoxide of nitrogen, laughing-gas. See LAUGHING- 
GAS. 
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Pro-t5x/i-dize, v. t. To combine with oxygen, as 
any elementary substance, in the proportion of one 
equivalent of oxygen and one of the latter. 

Pro’to-z0/an, n. [Gr. tpdros, first, and (doy, an 
animal.] (Zo0l.) An animal of the lowest of the five 
grand divisions, distinguished by its simplicity of 
structure, neither of the four systems of structure 
characterizing severally the other grand divisions 
being strongly marked. See ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

(- The protozoans, generally, have no mouth, or 
only such as may be formed by a depression of the sur- 
face at the time when a particle of food is to be received 
and digested. They include the rhizopods, sponges, and 
many of the so-called animalcules; the sponges and most 
rhizopods being compound groups of protozoans, each 
produced by growth and a budding process, and some of 
them extending out a fiber-like process from the surface, 
whence the name rhizopod, used for one group. The 
principal subdivisions are the following: 1. <Actinozo- 
otds, or radiate protozoans, including the sponges and 
polycistines, the mineral secretions of which are almost 
always silicious, and the structure of whose shells is ra- 
diated. 2. Malocozooids, or mollusk-like protozoans, as 
the rhizopods, the shells of which, when any exist, are 
calcareous and spiral or alternate in the arrangement of 
the cells. 3. Lntomozooids, or articulate-like protozoans. 
The animalcules that are not plants or leaves are sup- 
posed to belong to one of these three subdivisions. Dana. 

Pr3/to-z0/ie, a, 1. (Zodl.) Of, or pertaining to, the 
protozoa. 

2. (Geol.) Containing remains of the earliest life 
of the globe, which included mollusks, radiates, and 
what are called protozoans. Dana. 

Pro-traet’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PROTRACTED; p.pr. 
& vb. nN. PROTRACTING.] [Lat. protrahere, protrac- 
tum, from pro, forward, and trahere, to draw; It. 
protraere, protrarre. | 

1. To draw out or lengthen in time; to continue; 
to prolong; as, to protract an argument; to pro- 
tract a discussion; to protract a war. 

2. To put off to a distant time; to delay; to de- 
fer; as, to protract the decision of a question; to 
protract the final issue. 

3. (Surv.) To draw to a scale; to lay down with 
scale and protractor, as the lines and angles of a 
piece of land; to plot. 

Protracted meeting, a religious meeting continued for 
many successive days. [U. S.] 

Pro-traet’,n. ([Lat.protractus. See supra.] Te- 
dious continuance. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Pro-traet/ed-ly, adv. Ina prolonged or protracted 
manner; tediously. 

Pro-traet/er, n. One who protracts or lengthens 
in time. 

Pro-trae/tion,n, [Lat. protractio, It. protrazione. 
See supra. ] 

1. The act of drawing out or continuing in time; 
the act of delaying the termination of a thing; as, 
the protraction of a debate. 

2. (Surv.) The act of plotting or laying down on 
paper the dimensions of any thing, as a field. 

3. That which is protracted, or plotted on paper. 

Pro-traet/ive, a. Drawing out or lengthening in 
time; prolonging; continuing; delaying. 

He suffered their protractive arts. 

Pro-traet/or,n. 1. One who, or 
that which, protracts. 

2. A mathematical instrument 
for laying down and measuring § 
angles on paper, used in drawing * 
or plotting. It is of various 
forms, semicircular, rectangular, or circular. 

3. (Surg.) An instrument, resembling a forceps, 
used in extracting foreign or offensive matter from 
a wound. 4 

Pro-trép/tie-al, a. [Gr. rporperrixés, from mporpé- 
rewv, to turn forward, to urge on, from 76, forward, 
and rpémecy, to turn.] Intended or adapted to per- 
suade; hortatory; suasory. [Obs.] Ward. 

Pro-trude’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. PROTRUDED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. PROTRUDING.] [Lat. protrudere, protru- 
sum, from pro, forward, forth, and trudere, to 


Dryden. 





Protractor. (2.) 


thrust. ] : 
1. To thrust forward; to drive or force along. 
[Rare.] Locke. 


2. To thrust out, as through a narrow orifice or 
from confinement; to cause to come forth. ‘* When 
... Spring protrudes the bursting gems.” Thomson. 

Pro-trude’, v. i. To shoot forward; to be thrust 
forward. 
The parts protrude beyond the skin. Bacon. 
Pro-try/sile, a. Capable of being protruded and 
withdrawn. Gardner. 
Pro-tru/sion (-try/zhun), n. 1. The act of thrust- 
ing forward, or beyond the usual limit, 

2. The state of being protruded. ; 

Pro-try/sive, a. Thrusting or impelling forward ; 
as, protrusive motion. . Darwin. 

Pro-tii/ber-ance, n. [Fr. protubérance, Sp. pro- 
tuberancia, It. protuberanza. See infra.) That 
which is protuberant; a swelling or tumor on the 
body; a prominence; a bunch or knob; any thing 
swelled or pushed beyond the surrounding or ad- 
jacent surface. 

Syn.— PrRoJECTION, PROTUBERANCE. Protuberance 
differs from projection, being applied to parts that rise 
from the surface with a gradual ascent or small angle; 
whereas a projection may be at a right angle with the 
surface. 














PROVE ; 


Pro-tii/ber-an-cy, n. The quality of being pro- 
tuberant; protuberance. 

Pro-tii/ber-ant, a. [Lat. protuberans, p. pr. of 
protuberare. See PROTUBERATE.] Prominent be- 
yond the surrounding surface; swelling; as, a pro- 
tuberant joint; a protuberant eye. 

Pro-ti/ber-ant-ly, adv. In a protuberant man- 
ner; in the way of protuberance, 

Pro-tu/ber-ate, v. i. (Lat. protuberare, protube- 
ratum, from pro, forward, forth, and tuber, a hump, 
swelling, protuberance.] To swell or be prominent 
beyond the adjacent surface; to bulge out. 

If the navel protuberates, make a small puncture with a 
lancet through the skin. Sharp. 

Pro-tiber-a/tion, n. The act of swelling beyond 
the surrounding surface. Cooke. 

Pro-tii/ber-otis, a. Protuberant. [Obs.] 

Proud,a. [compar,PROUDER; superl. PROUDEST. | 
{[O. Eng. prout, A-8. prat, Icel. pradr, urbane, 
civil, handsome; Dan. prud, handsome; D. prat, 
preutsch, proud, prudish. ] 

1. Feeling or manifesting pride, in a good or bad 
sense; as, (a.) Possessing or showing inordinate 
self-esteem; overrating one’s excellences; claiming 
excessive deference or consideration; hence, arro- 
gant; haughty; supercilious; presumptuous. ‘‘O 
death made proud with pure and princely beau- 
ty.” Shak. 

A foe so proud will not the weaker seck. Milton. 
(b.) Ready to boast; contented; elated; — often 
with of; as, proud of one’s country. 

2. Giving reason or occasion for pride, self-grat- 
ulation, or boasting; grand; splendid; noble; mag- 
nificent; ostentatious; — rarely, exuberant. ‘An 
olive tree ... of shadow proud.” Chapman. 
“Proud titles.” Shak. ‘‘Storms of stones from 
the proud temple’s height.” Dryden. 

3. Excited by the animal appetite ; — applied 
particularly to the female of some animals. 

A breeding jennet, lusty, young, and proud. Shak. 

{= Proud is sometimes used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds; as, proud-crested, prowd-heart- 
ed, proud-minded, proud-swelling. 

Proud flesh (Med.), a fungous growth or excreseence 
of flesh in a wound or ulcer. 


Proud/ish, a. Somewhat proud. [Rare.] Ash. 

Proud/ly, adv. With an inordinate self-esteem ; in 
a proud manner; haughtily; ostentatiously; with 
lofty airs or mien. 


Proudly he marches on, and void of fear. Pope. 
Proud/ness, n. The state or quality of being 
proud; pride. Latimer. 


Prov/a-ble (proovy/a-bl), a [See PROVE.] Capable 
of being proved. 

Prov’a-ble-ness, nn. The capacity or state of be- 
ing proved. 

Prov/a-bly, adv. Inamanner capable of proof. 

Prov/and,)n. [Fr. provende, It. provenda, pro- 

Proév/ant, fenda, provianda, Ger. proviant, L. 
Lat. provenda, providenda, from Lat. providere, to 
provide. See PROVIDE.] Provender or food. [ Obs.] 

I tell thee, one pease was a soldier’s provant a whole day at 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Beau. & Fl. 

Pro-vant/,v.t. [See supra} To supply with pro- 
vision; to provide for. [Obs. Nash. 

Prov/ant, a. [See supra.] Provided for common 
or general use; hence, common in quality. ‘A 
poor provant rapier, no better.” B, Jonson. 

Provant sword, a plain sword, such as was provided 
for army use. 

Prove (proov), v. t. [imp. & p. p. PROVED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PROVING.] [O. Fr. prover, pruver, N. Fr. 
prouver, Pg. provar, Sp. probar, Pr. proar, It. 
provare, Lat. probare, to try, approve, prove, from 
probus, good, proper; A-S. profian, D. proeven, 
Dan. prove, Sw. profva, Icel. profa, Ger. priifen, 
proben, probiven. Cf. PRIEVE.] 

1. To try or ascertain by an experiment, or by a 
test or standard; to test; as, to prove the strength 
of gunpowder by experiment; to prove the con- 
tents of a vessel by comparing it with a standard 
measure. 

2. To evince, establish, or ascertain as truth, re- 
ality, or fact, by argument, testimony, or other evi- 
dence. 

3. To ascertain the genuineness or validity of; to 
verify ; as, to prove a will. 

4. To gain experience of the good or evil of; to 
experience; to suffer. ‘‘ Where she, captivéd, long 
great woes did prove.” Spenser. 

5. (Arith.) To show, evince, or ascertain, as the 
correctness of any operation or result; thus, in sub- 
traction, if the difference between two numbers, 
added to the lesser number, makes a sum equal to 
the greater, the correctness of the subtraction is 
proved. 

Syn.—To argue; try; test; verify; justify; confirm; 
establish; evince; manifest; show; demonstrate. See 
ARGUE. 

Prove (prooy), v.t 1. To make trial; to essay. 

The sons prepare... 
To prove by arms whose fate it was to reign. Dryden. 

2. To be found by experience or trial; as, a plant 
or medicine proves salutary. ; 

3. To be ascertained by the event or something 
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PROVECT 


subsequent; as, the report proves to be true, or 
proves to be false. 
When the inflammation ends in a gangrene, the case proves 
mortal. Arbuthnot. 
4. To succeed. [Obs.] 
The experiment proved not. Bacon. 

Pro-véet’, a. [Fr. provecte, from Lat. provectus, 
from provehere, to carry forward, from pro, before, 
and vehere, to carry.} Carried forward; advanced. 
[ Obs. Sir T. Elyot. 

Pro-véd/i-tor, n. [It. proveditore, provveditore, 

~ from provedere, Lat. providere; Sp. proveedor, O. 
Fr. provéeur. See PROvIpDE.] One employed to 
procure supplies for an army; a purveyor; one 
who provides for another. Bp. Taylor. 

Prév’e-dore, n. [See supra.] A purveyor; one 
who procures provisions. ‘‘ An oflicer... engaged 
in treaties with Indians, and busied with the duties 
of a provedore.” W. Irving. 

Prov/en (proov/n), p. p. The same as PROVED, 
p. p. of prove. [A Scotticism.] ; 

Provencal (pro/ving-sil’), n. 1. (Geog.) A native 
or inhabitant of Provence, in France. 

2. The language of the inhabitants of Provence. 

Provencal (pro/yong-sil’), a. (Geog.) Of, or per- 
taining to, Provence or its inhabitants. 

Proév’encge Rose. 
ensa. See infra.] A species of rose much valued 
for its beauty and fragrance. 

Pro-vén/cial, a. [Fr. Provengal, Pr. Proensal.] 
Pertaining to, or coming from, Provence, in France, 
“Two Provencial roses in my razed shoes.” Shak. 

Prov’end, n. The same as PROVAND. 

Proév’/en-der, n. [Fr. provende, provisions, proy- 
ender, from Lat. providere, Norm. Fr. provendre, a 
prebend, provender, a prebendary, from Lat. pre- 
bere. See PROVAND and PREBEND,. 

1. Dry food for beasts, as corn, hay, and oats; 
also, a mixture of meal and cut straw or hay. 
Good provender laboring horses would have. Tusser. 


2. Provisions, especially dry provisions; meat; 


food. [Rare.] Coxe. 
Proév/ent, n. [See PROVAND.] Provisions; ecata- 
bles. [Obs.] 


Prov/er (proov/er), 2. 
that which proves. 

Prov/erb, n. [Fr. proverbe, Pr. proverbi, Sp., Pg., 
& It. proverbio, Lat. proverbium, from pro, before, 
for, and verbum, a word. ] 

1. An old and common saying; a phrase which is 
often repeated; especially, a sentence which briefly 
and forcibly expresses some practical truth, or the 
result of experience and observation; a maxim; a 
Baw. 

The prover? is true, that light gains make heavy purses; for 
light gains come often, great gains now and then. Bacon. 

2. Hence, a striking or paradoxical assertion; an 
enigma, 

His disciples said unto him, Lo! now speakest thou plainly, 
and thou usest no proverb. Wycliffe’s Bible, 1551. 

3. A by-word; an expression of contempt. 

Thou shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and a by- 
word among all nations. Deut. xxviii. 87. 

Book of Proverbs, a canonical book of the Old Testa- 


One who proves or tries; 


ment, containing a great variety of wise maxims, rich in | 


practical truths and excellent rules for the conduct of all 
classes of men. 


Syn.— Maxim; aphorism; apopthegm; adage; saw. 
Prév/erb,v.t. [Rare.] 1.Tomentionina proverb. 


Am I not sung and proverbed for a fool? Milton. 
2. To provide with a proverb. 
Iam proverbed with a grandsire phrase. Shak. 


Proverb, v.i. To write or utter proverbs. [Rare.] 

Pro-vérb/i-al, a. (Fr. & Sp. proverbial, It. pro- 
verbiale, Lat. proverbialis. See supra.] 

1. Mentioned or comprised in a proverb; hence, 
universally acknowledged or spoken of. 
In case of excesses, I take the German proverbial cure, by 
a hair of the same beast, to be the worst in the world. 
Sir W. Temple. 
2. Pertaining to proverbs; resembling, or suitable 
to, a proverb. ‘A proverbial obscurity.” Browne. 

Pro-vérb/i-al-igsm, n. A proverbial phrase. 

Pro-vérb/i-al-ist, n. One who speaks proverbs. 

Pro-vérb/i-al-ize, v. ¢. [Fr. proverbialiser.] To 
make a proverb; to turn into a proverb, or to use 
proverbially. [Obs.] Good. 

Pro-vérb/i-al-ly, adv. In a proverb; hence, com- 
monly; universally; as, itis proverbially said. 

Pro-véx/i-ty,n. [From Lat. provehere, to advance, 
from pro, forward, and vehere, to carry.] Great 
advance in age. [Obs.] 

Pro-vide’,v.t. [imp.& p. p. PROVIDED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. PROVIDING.] [Lat. providere, provisum, 
from pro, before, and videre, to see; It. provedere, 
proveedere, Sp. proveer, Pg. prover, Pr. provezir, 
O. Fr. proveoir, porvoir, N. Fr. pourvoir. | 

1. To foresee. [A Latinism.] [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
2. To look out for in advance; to procure before- 
hand; to get, collect, or make ready for future use; 


to prepare. ‘Provide things necessary.” Shak. 
3. Hence, to furnish; to afford, 
Bring me berries, or such cooling fruit 
As the kind, hospitable woods provide. Dilton. 


4. To furnish; to supply;—followed by with, 


[Eng. & Fr. Provence, Pr. Pro- | 


| Préw/i-dén/tial, a. 





They 
and formerly by of. ‘‘And yet provided him of 
but one.” Bp. Taylor. 

Rome, by the care of the magistrates, was well provided 
with corn. Arbuthnot. 

5. To appoint to an ecclesiastical benefice before 
itis vacant, See PROVISOR. Prescott, 

tS Provide, in a transitive sense, is followed by 
against or for. 

Pro-vide/’,v.i. 1. To procure supplies or means of 
defense, or to take measures for counteracting or 
escaping an evil; — followed by against or jor; as, 
to provide against the inclemency of the weather ; 
to provide for the education of a child. 

Government is a contrivance of human wisdom to provide 
for human wants. Burke. 

2. To stipulate previously ; as, the agreement 
provides that the party shall incur no loss. 

Pro-vid/ed, conj. On condition; by stipulation; 
with the understanding; if; — followed by that; as, 
provided that nothing in this act shall prejudice the 
rights of any person whatever. 

(= This word is, strictly, a participle, and the word 
being is understood, the participle provided agreeing with 
the whole sentence absolute, and being equivalent to this 
condition being previously stipulated or established. 


Prév/i-den¢ge,n. [Fr. providence, Pr. providenssia, 
providenza, Sp. & Pg. providencia, It. providenza, 
provvidenza, providenzia, Lat. providentia. See 
infra. | 

1. The act of providing or preparing for future 
use or application ; foresight ; timely care ; readiness 
to provide. 

Providence for war is the best prevention of it. Bacon. 

2. Especially, the foresight and care which God 
exercises over his creatures; hence, God, regarded 
as exercising forecast, care, and direction, for and 
on his creatures. ‘‘ The world was all before them, 
+. and providence their guide.” Milton. 

3. (Theol.) A manifestation of the care and super- 
intendence which God exercises over his creatures; 
an eyent in which the care or design of God is 
directly seen and shown. 

He that hath a numerous family, and many to provide for, 
needs a greater providence of God. Bp. Yaylor. 

4. Prudence in the management of one’s concerns, 
or in private economy. 

It is a high point of providence in a prince to cast an eye 
rather upon actions than persons. Quarles. 

Prdév/i-dent, a. [Lat. providens, p.pr. of providere; 
Fr. provident, Sp. providente, It. provvidente. See 
PROVIDE.] Foreseeing wants and making pro- 
vision to supply them; forecasting; cautious; pru- 
dent in preparing for future exigencies; as, a prov- 
ident man; a provident animal. 

The parsimonious emmet, provident 
Of future. Milton. 

Syn.— Forecasting; cautious; careful; prudent; fru- 
gal; economical. 

[Sp. providencial, Fr. provi- 
dentiel. See PROVIDENCE.) Effected by the provi- 
dence of God; referable to divine providence; pro- 
ceeding from divine direction or superintendence ; 
as, the providential contrivance of things; a provi- 
dential escape from danger. 

Proév/i-dén/tial-ly, adv. Inaprovidential manner; 
by providence. 

Every animal is providentially directed to the use of its 
proper weapons. Ray. 

Proév/i-dent-ly, adv. Ina provident manner; with 
prudent foresight; with wise precaution in prepar- 
ing for the future. 

Agricola had this excellence in him, so providently to choose 
his places where to fortify, as not another general then alive. 

Milton. 

Prév/i-dent-ness,n. The quality or state of being 
provident; carefulness; prudence. 

Pro-vid/er, n. One who provides, furnishes, or 
supplies; one who procures what is wanted. 

Prov/i-dore, n. [See PROvVEDITOR.] One who 
makes provision ; a provider; a purveyor. [fare.] 

e Foe, 

Prov/inge, n. [Fr. province, Pr., Sp., Pg., It., & 
Lat. provincia, from pro, before, for, and vincere, 
to conquer. | 

1. (Anc. Rome.) A country or region more or less 
remote from the city, brought under the Roman 
government; a conquered country beyond the limits 
of Italy. 

Judea now, and all the Promised Land 
Reduced a province under Roman yoke, 
Obeys Tiberius. Milton. 

2. Hence, a country or region dependent on a dis- 
tant authority; a portion of an empire, or state, re- 
mote from the capital. 

With very ignorance we have kissed away 
Kingdoms and provinces. Shak. 

3. Hence, a region of country; a tract; a large 

extent. 
Over many a tract 
Of heaven they marched, and many a province wide. JDfilton. 

4. A region which comes under the supervision 
or direction of any special person; the field over 
which one has jurisdiction, or to which he directs 
his attention; as, the province of Canterbury, being 
that in which the Archbishop of Canterbury exer- 
cises ecclesiastical authority. 








PROVISORILY 


5. Hence, a division in any department of knowl- 
edge or speculation. 

Their understandings are cooped in narrow bounds, so that 
they never look abroad into other provinces of the intellectual 
world. Watts. 

6. Hence, also, one’s proper or appropriate busi- 
ness, duty, or calling. 

The woman’s province is to be careful in her economy, and 
chaste in her affection. Tatler. 

Pro-vin/cial, a. [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. provincial, 
It. provinciale, Lat. provincialis. See supra.] 

1. Pertaining to a province, or relating to it; as, a 
provincial government; a provincial dialect. 

2. Appendant to the principal kingdom or state ; 
as, provincial dominion; provincial territory. 

3. Exhibiting the ways or manners of a province ; 
characteristic of the inhabitants of a province; 
countrified; not polished; rude. ‘‘ Fond of exhibit- 
ing provincial airs and graces.” Macaulay. 

4. Pertaining to an ecclesiastical province, or to 
the jurisdiction of an archbishop; not ecumenical ; 
as, a provincial synod. Ayliffe. 

Pro-vin/cial, n. 1. A person belonging to a proy- 
inee. 

2. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A monastic superior, 
who, under the general of his order, has the direc- 
tion of all the religious houses of the same fraternity 
in a given district, called a province of the order. 

Pro-vin/cial-ism,n. [Fr. provincialisme, It. & Sp. 
provincialismo.| A peculiar word or manner of 
speaking in a province or district of country remote 
from the principal country or from the metropolis. 

Pro-vin/cial-ist, n. One who lives in a province. 

Pr0d/vin-ci-al/i-ty (-shi-al/-), n. Peculiarity of lan- 
guage in a province. Warton. 

Pro-vin/cial-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PROVINCIAL- 
IZED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. PROVINCIALIZING.] To render 
provincial, 

Pro-vin/ci-ate (-shi-at),v.¢. [See PROVINCE.] To 
convert into a province. [Obs.] Howell, 

Pro-vine/,v.i. [Fr. provigner, from provin, O. Fr. 
provain, Sp. provena, Pr. probaina, probage, It. 
propaggine, from. Lat. propago, propaginis, a set, 
layer of a plant, from propagare, to propagate.] To 
lay a stock or branch of a vine in the ground for 
propagation. Johnson. 

Pro-vis/ion (-vizh/un),n. [Lat. provisio, Fr. & Sp. 
provision, Pr. provisio, It. provisione. See PRo- 
VIDE. . 

1. The act of providing or making previous prep- 
aration. 

2. That which is provided or prepared ; that which 
is brought together or arranged in advance; meas- 
ures taken beforehand; preparation. ‘‘ Making pro- 
vision for the relief of strangers distressed.” Bacon. 

3. Especially, a stock of food; any kind of eat- 
ables collected or stored;—often in the plural; — 
sometimes, provender, or food for animals, 

And of provisions laid in large, 
7 For man and beast. Milton. 

4. That which is stipulated in advance; a con- 
dition; a previous agreement; a proviso; as, the 
provisions of a contract. 

5. A temporary arrangement intended to give 
way to something permanent. 

6. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A previous nomination 
by the pope to a benefice before it became yacant 
by which practice the rightful patron was deprived 


of his presentation. Blackstone. 
Pro-vis/ion (-vizh'un), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. PROVIS- 
IONED; p. pr. & vb. 2. PROVISIONING.] To supply 


with victuals or food. 


With a little of this preparation carried in a bag at the girdle 
and a similar frugal outfit of tobacco, they were provisioned 
for a journey. Palfrey. 

Pro-vis/ion-al (-vizh/un-al), a. [It. provisionale, 
Sp. provisional, Fr. provisionnel.] Provided for 
present need or for the occasion; temporarily es- 
tablished ; temporary ; as, a provisional government 
or regulation; a provisional treaty. 

Pro-vis/ion-al-ly, adv. By way of provision ; tem- 
porarily ; for the present exigency. Locke, 

Pro-vis/ion-a-ry, a. [See supra.] Provisional. 

Pro-vi’so, n.; pl. PRO-VI/gOs. [Lat., it being pro- 
vided, abl. of provisus, p. p. of providere. See 
PROVIDE.] An article or clause in any statute, 
agreement, contract, grant, or other writing, by 
which a condition is introduced ; a conditional stip- 
ulation that affects an agreement, contract, law, 
grant, or the like. 

He doth deny his prisoners, 
But with proviso and exception 


That we, at our own charge, shall ransom straight 
His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer. Shak. 


Pro-vi’sor,. [Lat., from providere; Fr. proviseur. 
See PROVIDE. ] 
1. One who provides. [Obs.] ‘ The chief pro- 
visor of our horse.” Ford. 
2. The purveyor, steward, or treasurer of a re- 
ligious house. Cowell. 
3. (Eccl.) A person appointed by the pope to a 
benefice before the death of the incumbent, and to 
the prejudice of the rightful patron, 


More sharp and penal laws were devised against provisor's. 
Blackstone, 


Pro-vi’so-ri-ly, adv. Ina provisory manner, 


This doctrine... can only, therefore, be admitted proviso- 
rily. Sir W. Hamilton. 
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PROVISORSHIP 


Pro-vi/scr-ship, n. The office or position of a 
provisor. 
Pro-vi’so-ry, a. [Fr.provisotre, Sp. provisorio, It. 
provvisorio. See supra.) 
1. Containing a proviso or condition; conditional. 
2. Making temporary provision; temporary. 
Prév/o-ea/tion, n. [Lat. provocatio, Fr. provoca- 
tion, Pr. provocatio, Sp. provocacion, It. provoca- 
ztone. See PROVOKE. ] 
1. Act of provoking, or causing vexation or anger. 
2. That which provokes, or excites anger; the 
cause of resentment. 
Here comes a tempest of provocation ; 


I will shelter me here. Shak. 
3. An appeal to a court or judge. [A Latinism.] 
[ Obs.] Ayliffe. 


Pyro-v0/ea-tive (Synop., § 130), a [Lat. provoca- 
tivus, It., Sp., & Pg. provocativo, Pr. provocatiu, 
O. Fr. provocatif. See PROVOKE.j} Serving or 
tending to provoke, excite, or stimulate; exciting. 

Pro-v0/ea-tive, n. Any thing that tends to pro- 

_ voke, excite, or stimulate; especially, a stimulant; 
as, a provocative of hunger or of lust. 

Pro-v0/ea-tive-mess,n. The quality of being pro- 
vocative or stimulating. 

Pro-v0/ea-to-ry (50), a. 
excite; provocative. 

Pro-vok/a-ble, a. Capable of being provoked. 

Pro-voke’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PROVOKED (pro- 
vokt’); p. pr. & vb. n. PROVOKING.] [Fr. pro- 
voquer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. provocar, It. & Lat. provo- 
care, from Lat. pro, forth, and vocare, to call, from 
vox, vocis, voice, cry, call.] 

1. To call forth; to excite or stimulate to action; 
to arouse. 


Tending to provoke or 


Such acts 
Of contumacy will provoke the Highest 
To make death in us live. Hilton. 


Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust? Gray. 


2. Especially, to arouse to anger or passion; to 

incense; to offend. 
Being so far provoked as I was in France, 
I would abate her nothing. Shak. 

3. To incite; to stir up; to challenge. [Obs.] 

Whom ...ILopenly protest against, and provoke him to the 
trial of this truth before all the world. Milton. 

He now provokes the sea-gods from the shore. Dryden. 

Syn.—To irritate; arouse; stir up; awake; excite; 
incite; anger. See IRRITATE. 

Pro-voke’,v.i. Toappeal. [4 Latinism.] [Obs. 
and rare. | Dryden, 

Pro-vo0ke/ment, n. That which provokes; provo- 
cation. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Pro-vok/er, n. 1. One who provokes; one who 
excites anger or other passion ; one who excites war 
or sedition. 

2. That which excites, causes, or promotes. 

Pro-vG6k/ing, p. a. Haviug the power or quality 
of exciting resentment; tending to awaken passion ; 
as, provoking words; provoking treatment. 

Pro-vok/ing-ly, adv. In such a manner as to ex- 
cite anger. 

Prov’ 6st (prév/ust) (Synop., §180), n. [O. Fr. pro- 
vost, provos, prevost, N. Fr. prévot, Pr. prebost, 
Sp. & Pg. preboste, It. prevosto, preposto, preposito, 
from Lat. prepositus, placed before, a chief, from 
prexponere, to place before, from prx, before, and 
ponere, to set or place; A-S. prdafost, profast, D. 
provoost, prevoost, Icel. profastr, Dan. provst, Sw. 
prost, Ger. profosz, probst, propst.] A person who 
is appointed to superintend or preside over some- 
thing; the chief magistrate of a city or town; as, 
the provost of Edinburgh or of Glasgow, answering 
to the mayor of other cities ; the provost of a college, 
answering to president. 

("In France, formerly, a provost was an inferior 
judge who had cognizance of civil causes. The grand 
provost of France, or of the household, had jurisdiction 
in the king’s house, and over its officers. 


Provost-marshal (sometimes pronounced pro-vo!) 
(Afi1.), an officer appointed to arrest and secure deserters 
and other criminals, to hinder the soldiers from pillaging, 
to indict offenders, and see sentence passed on them and 
executed. He also performs such other duties pertaining 
to police and discipline as the regulations of the service 
or the commander’s orders impose upon him, and has 
such assistants as are necessary. The provost marshal 
in the nayy has charge of prisoners, &c. 


Proév/ést-ship, n. The of- 
fice of a provost. 

Prow (prou) (Synop., § 130), 
nm. ([Fr. proue, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. proa, It. prua, proda, 
prora, Lat. prora,Gr.mpdpa. 
Cf. PROA and PRORE. | 

1. The fore part of a ship. 


The floating vessel swam 
Uplifted, and secure with beaked 


prow 
Rode tilting on the waves. Jfilton. 


Sue Kind Of vesEel used Prow of Ancient Galley. 
in the East Indian seas; a proa. See Pros. 
Prow, a. [compar. PROWER; superl. PROWEST.] 
O. Fr. prou, preu, pros, prod, prud, N. Fr. preux, 
r. pros, It. pro, prode, from Lat. probus, good, 
excellent. Cf, PRUDE.] Valiant; brave; gallant; 
courageous. [Obs. ‘The prowest knight that 
ever field did fight.” Spenser. 


Prowl, n. <A roving for prey. 
Prowl/er,n. One that prowls or roves about for 


Prodx’/éne, n. 


Préx/i-mate, a. 





Prox/ime, a. 


Prox-im/i-otis, a. Proximate. 
Prox-im/ity, n. 


Prdx/i-mo, n. 





Prude, n. 





Pru/deng¢e, n. 
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Prow/’/ess (prow es) (Synop.,§180),n. [0.Fr.proece, 


proeisse, proesce, N. Fr. prouesse, Pr. proessa, pro- 
eza, Sp. & Pg. proeza, It. prodezza. See supra.] 
Distinguished bravery; valor; especially, military 
bravery ; gallantry ; intrepidity in war; fearlessness 
of danger. ‘‘Men of such prowess as not to know 
fear in themselves,” Sidney. 

He by his prowess conquered all. Milton. 


Prowl (proul) (Synop., § 130), v. t [imp. & p. p. 


PROWLED; p. pr. & vb. n. PROWLING.] [O. Eng. 
prolle, prole, O. Fr. as if proteler, dim. of proier, 
Lat. predart, to make booty, to plunder, from pra- 
da, prey, Fr. proie. See PReY.] To rove over, 
through, or about. 

He prowls each place, stillin new colors decked. Sidney. 


Prowl, v.i. 1. To rove or wander, especially for 


prey, as a wild beast. 
As when a prowling wolf, 
Whom hunger drives to seek new prey,... 
Leaps o’er the fence with ease into the fold. Dlilton, 
2. Hence, to prey; to plunder. ‘‘ While o’er the 
parent clime prow/s murder unrestrained.” Byron. 
{ Collog.] Smart. 


Thomson. 


prey. 
Pr6dx,n. A list of candidates at an election, present- 


ed to the people for their votes. [Rhode Islund.] 
[Fr. proxéne, Gr. rpofevos, from pd, 
before, and févos, a guest, friend, stranger.] (Gr. 
Antiq.) An officer who had the charge of showing 
hospitality to those who came from a friendly city 
or state. 


Préx’emét,n. [Fr. proxéncte.] A mean dealer be- 


tween party and party; a broker; ahuckster. [ Obs. 
and rare.] a 3 Sir T. More. 


Pr6x/i-mal, a. 1. Toward or nearest, as to a body 


or center of motion or dependence; proximate; as, 
the proximal end of a bone. 

2. Pertaining to that which is proximal; as, prow- 
imal tuberosities of a bone. Dana. 


mare, to draw or come near, to approach, from 
proximus, the nearest, next, superl. of propior, 
nearer, and the obsolete propis, near.] Nearest; 
next immediately preceding or following. “A 
grand council, consisting of all such citizens as 
could prove that their proximate ancestors had 
shared in the oflices or honors of the state.” 
J. S. Harford. 

Proximate cause, that which immediately precedes and 
produces the effect, as distinguished from the remote, 
mediate, or predisposing cause. Watts. — Proximate 
principle (Chem.), one of the distinct compounds which 
exist ready formed in animals and vegetables, such as 
albumen, fat, sugar, &c. Brande. 

Syn.— Nearest; next; closest; immediate; direct. 


Pr6x/i-mate-ly, adv. In a proximate position or 


manner. 
[Lat. proximus, Sp. & Pg. proximo, 
It. prossimo, Pr. prosme, pruesme, proyme, prueyme, 
O. Fr. proisme. See supra.]_ Next; immediately 
preceding or following. [Obs.] Watts. 
Obs.] Tucker. 
[Fr. proximite, Sp. proximidad, 
Pg. proximidade, It. prossimita, Lat. proxinitas. 
See supra.] The state of being next in time, place, 
causation, or influence, &c.; immediate nearness 
either in place, blood, or alliance. 
If he plead proximity ot blood, 
That empty title is with ease withstood. Dryden. 
[Lat., on the next.] A day of the 
next month; as, on the 3d proximo. See INSTANT, 2. 


Pr6éx/y,n. [Contracted from procuracy. Of. PRoc- 


TOR. 

1. The agency of one who acts as a substitute for 
another or his principal; authority to act for anoth- 
er, especially in a legislative capacity. 

Ihave no man’s proxy ; I speak only for myself. Burke. 

2. The person who is substituted or deputed to 
act for another. Blackstone. 

3. A writing by which one person authorizes an- 
other to vote in his place. 

4. An election, or day of voting for officers of 
government. [Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

5. (Eng. Law.) The written appointment of a 
proctor in suits in the ecclesiastical courts. Burrill. 

6. (£ccl.) A payment to a bishop or archdeacon 
on account of visitation. [Obs.] See PROCURATION,. 


Prox’y,v.t. To act by proxy; to do any thing by 


the agency of another. [?are.] 


Prdx/y-ship, n. The office or agency of a proxy. 
Pruce,n. [O. Eng. for Prussia, Fr. Prusse.| Prus- 


sian leather. [Obs.] Dryden. 
{Fr. prude, prudish, originally discreet, 
modest, O. Fr. prod, prud, f. prode, prude, from 
Lat. probus, good, proper, excellent, virtuous, but 
influenced by Lat. prudens, prudent. Cf. PRow.] 
A woman of affected or over-sensitive modesty or 
reserve; one who is oyer-scrupulous or sensitive. 
“ Less modest than the speech of prudes.” Swift. 
[Fr. prudence, Pr. & It. prudenza, 
Sp. & Pg. prudencia, Lat. prudentia. See infra.] 
The state of being prudent; wisdom applied to prac- 
tice; caution evinced in forethought. 


Prudence is principally in reference to actions to be done, 
and due means, order, season, and method of doing or not 
doing. Hale. 


Pru-dén/tial, a. 


Pru-dén/tialist, n. 


[Lat. proximatus, p. p. of prowi-| Pru-dén/tial-ly, adv. 


Pru/dent-ly, adv. 


Prud/er-y, n. 


Prud/ish, a. 


Prw/i-nots, a. 
Prune, v. t. fori & p. p. PRUNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


Prune, v. 2. 


Prune, n. 





PRUNELLO 


Prudence supposes the value of the end to be assumed, and 
refers only to the adaptation of the means. It is the relation 
of right means for given ends. Whewell. 


Syn. — Wisdom ; forecast; providence; considerate- 
ness; judiciousness; discretion; caution; circumspec- 
tion; judgment. See Wispom. 


Pry/den-¢y, n. Prudence. [0bs.] 
Pru/dent, a. [Lat. prudens, contracted from provi- 


dens ; Fr. prudent, It. & Sp. prudente. See PRoy- 
IDENT. ] 

1. Sagacious in adapting means to ends; skillful 
in determining any line of conduct; practically 
wise; careful; discreet; as, a prudent man or action, 

2. Dictated or directed by prudence or wise fore- 
thought; evincing prudence; as, prudent behavior, 

Moses (Deut. xxiv. 1) established a grave and prudent law. 

Milton. 

3. Frugal; economical; as, a prudent woman; 
prudent expenditure of money, 

Syn.— Cautious; wary; circumspect; considerate ; 
discreet; judicious; provident; economical; frugal. 

1. Proceeding from prudence; 
dictated or prescribed by prudence ; — often by pru- 
dence as distinguished from higher motives or in- 
fluences; as, prudential motives; prudential rules. 
“A prudential line of conduct.” W. Scott. 

4. Exercising prudence; discretionary ; advisory ; 

as, a prudential committee. 


Pru-dén/tial, n, 1. That which relates to, or de- 


mands the exercise of, discretion or prudence; — 
usually in the plural. 

Many stanzas, in poetic measures, contain rules relating to 
common prudentials as well as to religion. Watts. 

2. A maxim of prudence or practical wisdom. 
One who is governed by 
prudential considerations, or acts from prudential 
motives. [Rare.] Coleridge. 


Pry/den-tial/i-ty (-shi-il/1-t¥), n. The quality of 


being prudential; eligibility on principles of pru- 


dence. [Obs.] Browne. 
In conformity with pru- 
dence; prudently. South. 


In a prudent manner; with 
prudence; with due caution or circumspection; 
discreetly; wisely; frugally; as, domestic affairs 
prudently managed; laws prudently framed or 
executed. 

[Fr. pruderie. See PrupE.] The 
quality or state of being prudish; affected scrupu- 
lousness; excessive nicety in conduct; stiffness; 
coyness. 

[From prude.] Like a prude; very 
formal, precise, or reserved; as, a prudish woman; 
prudish manners. ‘ A formal lecture, spoke with 
prudish face.” Garrick. 


Prud/ish-ly, adv. Ina prudish manner, 
PruMnd, n. 
Pi inate, a. The same as PRUINOUS. 
Pru/i-mose/ (125), a. 


{Lat.] Hoar frost. 


[Lat. pruinosus, from prui- 
na; It. pruinoso, Fr. pruineux.) Covered with mi- 
nute dust, appearing as if frosted; hoary. Humble. 
[See supra.] Frosty. 


PRUNING. | O. Eng. proine, proigne, from Fr. 
provigner, to lay down vine stocks for propagation, 
Pr. propaginar, It. propagginare. See PROVINE, 
PROIN, and PREEN.] 
1. To lop or cut off, as the superfluous branches 
of trees; to trim. 
Our delightful task 
To prune these growing plants, and tend 
These flowers. Ailton. 
2. To clear from any thing superfluous; to dress ; 
to trim, as a bird its feathers. 
His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. Shak. 
To dress; to prink;—used humor- 
ously or in contempt. Dryden. 
[Fr. prune, Pr. & Sp. pruna, It. pruna, 
prugna, from Lat. prunum, a plum, prunus, a 
plum-tree, Gr. tpodvoy, tpodpvov, a plum, zpodvvos, 
Tpoduvos, mpovvn, the plum-tree. Cf. PLuM.] A 
dried plum; sometimes, also, a fresh plum. 
It appears from Maroccus Extaticus, 1595, and other works, 


that stewed prunes were commonly placed in the windows of 
houses of disreputable character. Halliwell. 


PruntUtla,n. [Perhaps from Ger. bréune, quinsy, 


croup. ] 

1. (Med.) (a.) Inflammation of the upper por- 
tions of the alimentary canal and air-passages; 
sore throat, (b.) A disease of the lips, mouth, and 
intestinal canal, accompanied with small vesicles 
which terminate in curd-like sloughs; thrush. (c.) 
A. disease of which the chief symptoms are, violent 
pain about the sternum, extending toward the arms, 
anxiety, dyspnea, and a sense of suffocation, and 
often connected with a morbid condition of the 
heart. Dunglison. 

2. (Bot.) A genus of herbaceous plants; heal-all; 
self-heal ;— so called because reputed to be a 
remedy for disease of the throat. Gray. 

3. (Anat.) The pupil of the eye. 

’Prunella salt, or prunella, fused niter, molded into 
cakes or balls, and used for chemical purposes. 


Pru-nél14,)n. [Fr. prunelie, probably so called 
Pru-néllo, 


from its color resembling that of 
prunes. See infra.] A smooth woolen stuff, gen- 
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ho PRUNELLO 


erally black, used for making shoes or garments; a 
kind of lasting. Pope. 
Pru-néllo,n. [Fr. prunelle, diminutive of prune, 
Lat. prunum, See PRUNE.] A species of dried 


plum. McCulloch. 
Prun/er, . One who prunes, or removes what is 
superfluous. 


Prune/-tree, n. (Bot.) <A tree of the genus Pru- 
nus (P. domestica), which produces prunes. 

Pru-nif/er-otis, a. [Lat. prunum, a plum, and 
ferre, to bear.] Bearing plums. 

Prun/ing, 7». 1. The act of trimming, or removing 
what is superfluous. 

2. (Falconry.) Things cast off; leavings. B. f F7. 
Prun/ing-hook, n. A cutting instrument 
Prun/ing-knife (-nif), used in pruning trees. 
Prun/ing-shéars, n. pl. Shears for pruning 

trees, Xc. ; , 

Pru/ri-encge ) (89),7. Thestate of being prurient; 

Cie | an itching, longing desire or ap- 
petite for any thing. 

It has nothing to recommend it to the pruriency of curious 
ears. Burke. 

Pru/ri-ent, a. [Lat. pruriens, p. pr. of prurire, to 
itch.] Uneasy with desire; itching; as, a prurient 
curiosity. Warton. 

The eye of the vain and prurient is darting from ee to 
object of illicit attraction. I. Taylor. 

Pruvig/i-nots, a. (Lat. pruriginosus, It. & Sp. 
pruriginoso, Fr. prurigineux. See infra.] Tend- 
ing to, or caused by, prurigo; affected by pruri- 
go. Greenhill. 

Pry-vit/go,n. (Lat., anitching, the itch, from pru- 
rire, to itch; It. prwrigine.]| (Med.) A papular 
disease of the skin, of which itching is the principal 
symptom, the eruption scarcely differing from the 
healthy cuticle in color. 

Prus/sian (prtish/an, 07 proo/shan) (Synop., § 180) 
a. [From Prussia; Fr. Prussien, It. Prussiano. 
(Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Prussia. 

Prussian blue (Chem.), cyanide of potassium and iron. 
This salt is of a beautiful deep blue, and is much used as 
a pigment. It is also used in medicine. 

Prus/sian (prtish/an, 07 proo/shan), 7. 
native or inhabitant of Prussia. 

Priis/si-ate, or Prus/si-ate,n. [Fr. prussiate, It. 
prussiato, N. Lat. prussias, prussiatis.] (Chem.) 
One of various compound cyanides; as, the red and 
yellow prussiate of potash. 

Prus/sie (priis/ik, or prdo/sik) (Synop., § 130), a. 
N. Lat. prussicus, Fr. prussique.] Pertaining to 

russian blue. 

Prussic acid, hydvocyanic acid, formerly so called 
because obtained from prussian blue. It is a virulent 
poison. 

Pru-tén/ie, a. Prussian; — applied to certain as- 
tronomical tables published in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, founded on the principles of Copernicus, a 
Prussian. 

Pry, v.i. [Probably contracted from per-eye, to eye 
or look through.] To peep into that which is closed ; 
to inspect closely ; to attempt to discover that which 
is inaccessible ; — often employed with an implied 
reproach. 

Watch, thou, and wake, when others be asleep, 
To pry into the secrets of the state. Shak, 

Pry,7. [See supra.] Narrow inspection; imperti- 
nent peeping. 

Pry,n. [A corruption of prize, q.v.] A lever;—a 
contraction in America for prize. 

Pry,v.t. [imp. & p. p. PRIED; p. pr. & vb. n. PRY- 
ING.] To raise, or attempt to raise, with a lever; 
to prize. [U.S.] 

Pry/ing, p. a. Looking closely into; closely in- 
specting. 

Syn.—Inquisitive; curious. See INQUISITIVE. 
Pry/ing-ly, adv. With close inspection or imper- 

tinent curiosity. 

Prit/anélwum,n. (Lat., Gr. Mpvravetov, from zos- 
tavis, See infra.] (Gr. Antig.) A public hall in 
Athens regarded as the home of the city, in which 
the duties of hospitality were exercised, on behalf 
of the city, to its own citizens and strangers. For- 
eign embassadors were entertained there, and en- 
voys on their return from a successful mission. 
The prytanes, and others to whom the privilege 
was granted, also took their meals there at the 
public cost. 

Prigttanis,n.; pl. PR¥T/A-NES. [Lat. prytanis, 
Gr. mpttavis.] (Gr. Antig.) A member of one of 
the ten sections into which the senate of five hun- 
dred was divided, and to each of which belonged 
the presidency of the senate for one tenth of the 
year. 

PryvVany, n. [Gr. mpvraveia. See supra.] (Gr. 
Antiq.) The period during which the presidency of 
the senate belonged to the prytanes of one section. 

Pry¥th’/ee. The same as PRITHEE. 

Psiilm (sim), 7. [Lat. psalmus, psalma, Gr. Wad- 
pos, Padrna, from Waddevy, to play upon a stringed 
instrument, especially upon the cithara, to sing to 
the cithara, Lat. psallere; O. Fr. psalme, salme, N. 
Fr. psaume, Pr. psalme, psalm, salme, Pg. psalmo, 
salmo, Sp. & It. salmo.] 

1. A sacred song; a poetical composition for 
praise or worship to God, 


(Geog.) A 
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Hymns devout and holy psalms 
Singing everlastingly. Milton. 

2. Especially, one of the hymns by David and 
others, collected into one book as a part of the He- 
brew Scriptures; or a versification of such a hymn 
composed by a modern writer, usually for public 
worship. 

Psiilm/ist (sim/ist) (Synop., § 180), m. [Lat. psal- 
mista, Gr. Wadptoris, Kr. psalmiste, Pr. & Pg. psal- 
mista, salmista, Sp. & It. salmista. See supra.] 

1. A writer or composer of sacred songs; —a 
title particularly applied to David and the other 
authors of the scriptural psalms. 

2. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A clerk, precentor, 
singer, or leader of music in the church. 

Psialim/ist-ry (siim/ist-ry), n. The use of psalms 
in devotion. Milton. 

Psal-méodie, [Fr. psalmodique.] Relating 

Psal-m6d/ie-al, to psalmody. 

Psal/mo-dist, ». One who sings sacred songs. 

Psal’/mo-dize, v.i. To practice psalmody. ‘The 
psalmodizing art.” Cooper. 

Psal’/mo-dy (sil/mo-dy) (Synop., § 180), n. [Gr. 
Wadpwodta, from Wadyds, psalm, and @df, a song, an 
ode; Fr. psalmodie, Pr. & L. Lat. psalmodia, Pg. 
psalmodia, salmodia, Sp. & It. salmodia.] 

1. The act, practice, or art of singing psalms or 
sacred songs. 

2. Psalms considered collectively. 

Psailmo-graph, n. A writer of psalms; a psal- 
mographer. 

Psal-m6g/ra-pher, {[Lat. psalmographus, 

Psal-mdg/ra-phist, from Gr. Wadpés, a psalm, 
and ypadey, to write; Fr. psalmographe.] A writer 
of psalms or divine songs and hymns. 

Psal-mdg/ra-phy, n. [Fr. psalmographie.] The 
act or practice of writing psalms or sacred songs 
and hymns. 

Psalm/-sing/ing, n. 
psalmody. 

Psal’ter (sawl/ter) (Synop., § 130), m. [Lat. psalte- 
rium, Pr. psalteri, salteri, sauteri, Pg. psalterio, 
salterio, Sp. salterio, It. salterio, saltero, Fy. psau- 
tier, A-S. psaltere. See infra.] 

1. The Book of Psalms ; — often applied to a book 
containing the Psalms separately printed. 

2. Especially, the Book of Psalms as printed in 
the Book of Common Prayer, a version which dif- 
fers slightly from the received version of King 
James. 

3. (Rom. Cath. Church.) (a.) A series of devout 
sentences or aspirations, 150 in number, in honor of 
certain mysteries, as the sufferings of Christ. (b.) 
A large chaplet or rosary consisting of a hundred 
and fifty beads, according to the number of the 
psalms. 

Psal/ter-y (sawl/ter-y), n. [Lat. psaltertum, Fr. 
psaltérion, Gr. Wadripiov, fr. Wadrhp, a harper, the 
harp, from WadAecv. See PSALM and PSALTER.] A 
stringed instrument of music used by the Hebrews, 
the form of which is not now known, but it is sup- 
posed to have been triangular in shape. It was used 
especially on solemn occasions, and for sacred mu- 
sic. 

Praise the Lord with harp; sing unto him with the psaltery, 
and an instrument of ten strings. Ps. xxxiii. 2. 

Psam/mite (sim/mit, 49), n. [Fr. psammite, from 
Gr. Wappirns, sandy, from Wappos, sand.j (AZin.) 
A species of micaceous sandstone. 

Psam-mit/ie (-sam-), a. [Fr. psammitique. See 
supra.| Pertaining to, or containing, psammite, 
Psé/phism (s¢é/fizm), n. Gr. Wijpiopa, a decree, 

Wnpifetv, to vote with a pebble, from Wijdos, pebble, 
a stone worn smooth; Way, to rub.|] (Gr. Anti.) 
A statute enacted by vote of the Athenian peo- 

les 

Pseii/de-pi 'ra-photis (sti/de-), a. [Gr. Wevde- 
miypapos, falsely inscribed. See infra.] Inscribed 
with a false name. [Obs.] Cudworth, 

Psewti/de-pig’/ra-phy (su/de-pig’/ra-f¥), n. ([Gr. 
Wevdis, false, and érypagf, an inscription, ascrip- 
tion, fr. ériypagerv, to inscribe. See EPIGRAPH.] 
The ascription of false names of authors to works. 

Pseit'/d7-sid’o-mon, n. (Gr. Wevdicddopos, -ov, fr. 
Wevdijs, false, ios, equal, and dépnos, a building. See 
PsEuDo, infra.] (Arch.) A mode of building in 
Greece, in which the height, length, and thickness 
of the courses differed. Llmes. 

Psew'’do (si/do). [From Gr. wWevdis, lying, false, 
from wWebderv, to belie.] A prefix signifying false, 
counterfeit, pretended, or spurious ; — often used in 
the formation of self-explaining compounds; as, 
pseudo-apostle, pseudo-clergy, pseudo-episcopacy, 
pseudo-evangelicism, pseudo-form, pseudo-man, 
pseudo-martyr, pseudo-philosopher, pseudo-philos- 
ophy, pseudo-republican, and the like, 

Psewti’/do-blép/sis (si/do-), n. [Gr. Wevdjs, false, 
and B)érev, to see; Fr. pseudoblepsie.| (Med.) 
False or depraved sight; imaginary vision of ob- 
jects. Forsyth. 

Psewt/do-bilb/ (st/do-), n. [From prefix pseudo 
and bulb, q. v.| (Bot.) A kind of corm, as of some 
epiphytic, orchidaceous plants. Gray. 

Psew/do-chi/n& (si/do-), n. [Eng. prefix pseudo 
and china.] (Bot.) (a.) The false china root, a plant 
of the genus Smilax (S. pseudo-china), found in 
America, (b.) A species of Strychnos, and a species 
of Solanum. 


a. 


(2. 


The act of singing psalms; 
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PSILANTHROPIC 


Pseii/do-dip/ter-al (sii/do-), a. [Eng prefix pseu- 
do and dipteral, q. v.; Fr. pseudodiptere.| (Arch.) 
Falsely or imperfectly dipteral, as a temple with 
the inner range of columns surrounding the cell 
omitted. Oxf. Gloss. 

Pseti/do-dip/ter-al (si/do-), n. [See supra.] 
(Arch.) An imper- 
fectly dipteral tem- 
ple, or onein which 
the inner range of 
columns surround- 
ing the cell is omit- 
ted. 

Pseti/do-d6x (su/- 
do-), a [Gr. Wev- 
d6d0g0s, fr. Wevdhs, 
false, and déza, an 
opinion.] Not true in opinion; false. 

Pseti/do-ga-lé/na, n. oe pseudo and galena, 
q v.J False galena or black-jack. 

Pseti/do-graph (st/-), n. [Gr. Wevrdoypadia, 

Pseu-dég’ra-phy { from wWevdijs, false, and ypa- 
pi, a writing, ypadecy, to write; Fr. pseudographie. | 
False writing. Holder. 

Pseti-dél/o-gist (si-ddVo jist), n. [See infra.] 
One who utters falsehoods; a liar. 

Pseti-doélo-gy (su-ddl/o-jy), n. [Gr. Wevdodoyia, 
from wWevdis, false, and Adyos, speech, discourse, 
from Néyery, tosay, speak; Fr. pseudologie.| False- 
hood of speech. Arbuthnot. 

Pseti/do-me-tal/lie (-sii/do-), a [Eng. prefix 
pseudo and metallic, q. v.| Falsely or imperfectly 
metallic ;— said of a kind of luster which is per- 
ceptible only when held toward the light, as in min- 
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Pseudo-dipteral. 


erals. A: ¥ Philips. 
Pseti/do-mérph (su/do-morf), n. [See infra.] 
1. An irregular or deceptive form. Tennyson. 


2. (Crystallog.) A pseudomorphous crystal, as a 
crystal consisting of quartz, but having the cubic 
form of fluor spar, the fluor erystal haying been 
changed, by a process of substitution, to quartz. 

Dana. 

Pseti/do-m6ér/phigsm (si/do-), ». (Crystallog.) 

The taking of a crystalline form different from that 

which belongs to the species. Dana. 

Psew/do-mo6r/phois (sti/do-mér/fus), a. [Gr. Wev- 

ofs, false, and poppy, form; Fr. pseudomorphe.] 
Not having the true form. 


Pseudomorphous crystal, one which has a form that 
does not result from its own powers of crystallization. 
Dana. 

Pseii/do-nym (sti/do-nim), n. [Gr. Wevdyjs, false, 
and évvpa, dvoya, name.} A fictitious name assumed 
for the time, as by an author. [Written also psew- 
donyme. | 

Pseti-don/y-moits (su-dén/i-mis),a. [Gr. Wevdo- 
vopos, from Wevdijs, false, and dvupa, dvova, aname; 
Fr. pseudonyme.} Bearing a false or fictitious 
name. 

Pseti/do-pe-rip/ter-al (sti/do-), a. Jina: prefix 
pseudo and peripteral, q. v.; Fr. pseudopériptere. | 
(Arch.) Falsely or imperfectly peripteral, as a tem- 
ple having the columns at the sides attached to the 
walls. Oxf. Gloss. 

Pseti/do-pe-rip/ter-al (sti/do-), n. [See supra.] 
(Arch.) An imperfectly peripteral temple, or one 
pene the columns at the sides attached to the 
walls. ; 

Pseti/do-ro-man/tie (sti/do-), a. [Prefix pseudo 
and romantic, q.v.] Falsely romantic. ‘ The false 
taste, the pseudo-romantic rage.” De Quincey. 

Pseti/do-seope (sii/do-skip), n. [Gr. Wendijs, false, 
and ckorety, to see.] (Opt.) An instrument which 
exhibits the objects with their proper relief re- 
versed ; — an effect opposite to that produced by the 
stereoscope. Wheatstone. 

Pseti/do-spér’mie (sii/do-),a. [Gr. Wevdijs, false, 
and oméppa,seed.] (Bot.) Having the seed so close~ 
ly attached to the pericarp that it can not readily 
be distinguished from the integuments of the latter ; 
—said of certain fruits. Henslow. 

Pseti/do-stél1a (si/do-), n. [Se Wevodis, false, 
and Lat. stella, star.] (Astron.) Any kind of me- 
teor or phenomenon appearing in the heayens, and 
resembling astar. [Rare.] Hutton. 

Pseu-doth'y-ron (oud ae nm. [Gr. Wev- 
d6Svpor, fr. Wevdys, false, and Sépa, door.] (Arch.) 
A false or secret door. Brande. 

Pseti/do-tin/e-& (sii/do-), n.  [Gr. Wevdis, false, 
and Lat. tinea, a moth.] (Hntom.) The larve of 
certain moths, as the bee-moth, 

Pseti/do-vol-ean/ie (sti/do-), a Pertaining to, or 
produced by, a pseudo-volcano. Cleaveland. 

Pseti/do-vol-ea/no (sii/do-), n. [Prefix pseudo 
and volcano.| A volcano that emits smoke, and 
sometimes flame, but no lava; also, a burning mine 
of coal. Kirwan. 

Pshaw (shaw), interj, Pish! pooh! —an exclama- 
tion used as an expression of contempt, disdain, or 
dislike. [Written also psha.] 

Pshaw, v.i. To express disgust or contemptuous 
disapprobation, as by uttering the exclamation 
* pshaw !” 


The goodman used regularly to frown and pshaw whenever 
this topic was touched upon. W. Scott. 


Psi/lan-thrdép/ie (si/lan-thrip’ik), a. [See veined 
Pertaining to, or embodying, psilanthropy. ‘“ 
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psilanthropic explanation and solution of the 
phrases.” Coleridge. 
Psi-lan/thro-pist (si-lin/thro-pist), n. [From Gr. 
wWiA6s, bare, mere, and av3pwros,aman.] One who 
believes that Christ was a mere man, Smart. 
PsLlan’thro-py (si-lin/thro-py), mn. The merely 
human existence of Christ. 
PsiL-15V/o0-gy (si-l5l/0-j¥), nm. [Gr. Wed6s, mere, and 
Aéyos, discourse.] Love of empty talk or noise. 
' Coleridge. 
Psi-lim/e-lane (si-lém/e-lin), m. [From Gr. qW- 
dos, bare, and pédAas, pédavos, black.] (Min.) An 
ore of manganese, occurring in smooth, botryoidal 
forms, and massive, and haying a dark color nearly 
steel-gray. 
PstvVo-thrén (sil/o-thrin), n. [Gr. WirwSpor, from 
ee to make bare or bald, from Ads, bare; 
at. psilothrum.| (Med.) A depilatory ; a medicine 
or application to take off the hair of an animal body. 
Psit-ta/ceotts (sit-ta/shtis),/@. [From Lat. psitta- 
Psit/ta-cid (sit/ta-sid), cus, a parrot; Gr. 
Wirrakos ; Fr. psittacide.] Belonging to the parrot 


tribe. 

Psit-tacli-dx (sit-tis/i-dé), n. pl. [See supra.] 
i ee.) A. Jae 
amily of \ 
scansorial 
birds, includ- 
ing the par- 
rots. 

Ps0/as (s0/as), 
n. [From Gr. 
Woa, a muscle 
of the loin ; 
Fr. psoas.] (Anat.) One of two inside muscles of 


the loins. 

Ps0'rdi (s0/ra), n. [Lat. & Fr. psora, Gr. Wapa, fr. 
Weew, Waerv, to rub.] (Med.) A cutaneous disease ; 
especially, the itch. 

IP so0-rt’ a-sts (so-ri/a-sis), n. [Gr. Wwpiacts, from 
@oa, psora.] (Med.) (a.) The state of being af- 
‘ected with psora. [Obs.] (b.) A cutaneous affec- 

tion consisting of patches of rough, amorphous 
scales, either continuous, or of indeterminate out- 
line. Dunglison. 

Ps0/rie (s0/rik), a. [Lat. psoricus, Gr. Wwptkds, Fr. 
psorique. See supra.] Pertaining to, or connected 
with, psora. 

Psy’ehal (si/kal), a. [See Psycuicau.] Of, or 
pertaining to, the soul; psychical. Bayne. 

Psy’ehé (si/ke), n. [Fr., Gr. Woy, the soul.] A 
cheval dressing-glass. 

Psy-ehi/a-ter (si-ki/a-ter), n. [See infra.]_ One 
who treats diseases of the mind. Dunglison. 

Psy-eht/a-tr¥/ a (si-ki’-), ) n. Gr. wWox7, the 

Psy-ehi/a-try (si-ki/a-try), mind, and éarpetecv, 
to heal; farpés, physician; (d@o9ar, to heal.] (Med.) 
The application of the healing art to mental dis- 
eases. Dunglison. 

Psy’chie (si/kik), a. [Lat. psychicus, Gr. Wv- 

Psy/ehie-al$  yxixds, fr. Wuxf, the soul, mind; Fr. 
ae tave.| Of, or pertaining to, the human soul; 
relating to the living principle in man. 

(=> This term was formerly used to express the same 
idea as psychological. Recent metaphysicians, however, 
have employed it to mark the difference between Wvxi, 
the living principle in man, and rvedya, the rational or 
spiritual part of his nature. In this use, the word de- 
scribes the human soul in its relation to sense, appetite, 
and the outer visible world, as distinguished from spirit- 
ual or rational faculties, which have to do with the super- 
sensible world. Heyse. 

Psy’ehies (si/kiks), n. sing. Psychology. [Sce 
Note under MATHEMATICS. | 

Psy’/ehism (si/kizm), n. [Fr. psychisme, from Gr. 
Wvx7, soul, mind.] ( Philos.) The doctrine of Quesne, 
that there is a fluid universally diffused, and equally 
animating all living beings, the difference in their 
actions being due to the difference of the individual 
organizations. Fleming. 

Psy’echo-10s/ie (sv/ko-), a ([Fr. psycholo- 

Psy’eho-16s/ie-al §  gique, It. & Sp. psicologico.]} 
oa Ay psychology. 

Psy’/echo-168/ie-al-ly (si/ko-), adv. In a psycho- 
logical manner. 

Psy-ch6l/o0-Sist (si-k6l/o-jist), n. _ [Fr. psycholo- 
giste, It. psicologista. See infra.] One who is 
versed in the nature and properties of the soul, or 

ois ae on the subject. 
sy-e o-gsy (si-k6l/o-j¥), n. [Fr. psychologic, 

It. &  peleniost:, from Gr. os, tis goal. end, 
and dyos, discourse.] A discourse or treatise on 
the human soul; the science of the human soul; 
specifically, the systematic or scientific knowledge 
of the powers and functions of the human soul, so 
far as they are known by consciousness. 

I defined psychology, the science conversant about the phe- 
nomena of the mind, or conscious subject, or self, or ego. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 
{Fr. psycho- 

vxXonaxia, from 





SS 


Ni r 
Head and Foot of the Macaw. 


Psy-chim/a-ehy (si-kim/a-k¥), n. 
machie, Lat. psychomachia, Gr. W 
yun the soul, mind, and payn, fight, paxeoSac, to 

ght.] A conflict of the soul with the body. 

Psy/eho-man/¢y (si’ko-man/s¥), n. [Fr. psycho- 
mancie, from Gr. Wuxi, the soul, and payreia, divi- 
nation. | Divination by consulting the souls of the 


| Ptér’o-pébd (tér/o0-pid), n. 





~ 
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[Gy. Wuxi, soul, mas, ray, all, and v6z, night.] (The- 
ol.) The doctrine that the soul falls asleep at death, 
and does not wake until the resurrection of the 
body. Fleming. 
Psy-ehrdm/e-ter (si-krim/e-ter),. [Fr. psychro- 
metre, from Gr. Wuxpds, cold, and pérpoy, measure. | 
An instrument for measuring the tension of the 
aqueous vapor in the atmosphere, consisting of two 
delicate thermometers, the bulb of one of which is 
kept constantly moistened, the dew-point, or ten- 
sion of aqueous vapor, being deduced from the 
difference of the readings of the two scales; a wet 
and dry bulb hygrometer. 
Psy/ehro-mét/rie-al (si/kro-mét/rik-al), a. 
1. Pertaining to, or used in, psychrometry; as, 
ta instruments, 
. Obtained by psychrometry; as, psychromet- 
rical observations. 
Psy-ehrém/e-try (si-krém/e-tr¥), n. 
HYGROMETRY. 
Psy/ehro-phoO/bi-a (si/kro-),n. [Gr. Wuxpés, cold, 
and $6Gos, fear.] Fear of cold, especially cold wa- 
ter. . Dunglison. 
Psyeh/tie (sik/tik), n. [Fr. psychtique, from Gr. 
Woxrikés, cooling.| (Med.) A refrigerating medi- 


The same as 


cine. 
Ptir/mie (tiir/mik), mn. [Gr. trappikés, mraipery, to 
sneeze.] (Med.) A medicine intended to promote 


sneezing; a sternutatory. 

Ptir’mi-gan (tir/mi-gan), n. 
Ir. tarmochan, tar- 
monach.| (Ornith.) 
A bird of the grouse 
family, having the 
feet feathered to the 
toes; Tetrao (lago- 
pus) mutus. The 
plumage is ash-col- 
ored in summer, and 
almost entirely white 
in winter. Ptarmi- 
gans haunt the lofty 
heights of mountain- 
ous countries in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America, descending within the 
range of vegetation to feed on berries, buds of trees, 
insects, &c. 

Pte-rieh’thys (te-rik/this),n. [Gr. trepdv, wing, 
and ix ds, fish.] (Paleon.) A genus of fossil fish 
with wing-like appendages, found in the Devonian 
rocks. Agassiz. 

Ptér/i-d6l/o-gist (ti/1-), n. [Gr. rrépts, mrépidos, 
fern, and \éyos, discourse.] One versed in that part 
of botany which treats of ferns; one acquainted with 
the nature and characteristics of ferns. 

Ptér/i-do-ma/ni-a (tér/i-do-ma/nv-4), n. [Lat. pter- 
is, pteridis, Gr. rrépts, a fern, and pavia, rage.] A 
madness or strong fancy for ferns. [Lare.] 

Your daughters, perhaps, have the prevailing pteridomania, 
and are collecting and buying ferns. C. Kingsley. 

Ptér/i-ple-gist/ie (tér/i-), a. [From Gr, rrepév, a 
wing, a winged creature, 
and mAjocey, to strike. ] 
Relating to fowling, or 
shooting birds. 

Ptér/o-dae’tyl  (tér/o- 
dik’til), n. [Fr. ptéro- 
dactyle, fr. Gr. mrepov, 

a wing, and daxrudos, 4 
finger, _toe.] 
(Paleon.) A 
fossil reptile 
which had the 
little finger 
of the hand 
greatly elon- 
gated, for the 
purpose of 
bearing a membraneous wing. 

Pte-réph/o-riis (te-rif/o-), n. 
a wing, and 
dopés, bearing, 
from dépey, to 
bear.] (2n- 
tom.) A genus 
of small, lepi- 
dopterous in- 
sects, distin- 
guished by the 
wings being di- 
vided into nar- 
row feathered 
rays. Baird. 


Dunglison. 
[Gael. tarmachan, 





Ptarmigan. 







[From Gr. rrépoy, 





Pterophorus. 


[Fr. ptéropode, fr. Gr. 
trepov, Wing, and mods, 7od0s, foot; Gr. repdrovs, 
wing-footed. | (Zoél.) An animal of the subdivis- 
ion Cephalates, in the sub-kingdom Mollusca, See 
MOLLUSK. 3 

Pte-rép/o-doiis (te-rip/o-dus), a. Having the char- 
acters of a pteropod. i 

Ptér/y-goid (tér/i-goid), a. [Gr. mrépvz, mrépvyos, 
a wing, and eidus, shape.} Like a bird’s wing in 
fort ; as, the pterygoid process of the spheroid 

one. 

Ptis/an (tiz/an) (Synop., § 130), n.  [Gr. mricavn, 
peeled barley, a drink made thereof, barley-water, 
from rriccev, to peel, husk; Lat. ptisana, Fr. pti- 
sane, tisane, It. & Sp. tisana.] 
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ae. 
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PUBLIC 


1. A decoction of barley with other ingredients. 

2. (Med.) An aqueous medicine, containing little, 
if any, medicinal agent; a tisane. Dunglison. 

PtdVe-m@ ie (t6l/e-ma/ik), a. [From Ptolemy, the 
geographer and astronomer,] Pertaining to Ptol- 
emy. 

Ptolemaic system (Astron.), that maintained by Ptol- 
emy, who supposed the earth to be fixed in the center of 
the universe, with the sun and stars reyolving around 
it. This theory was received for ages, but was rejected 
for the Copernican system. 

PtéVe-ma/ist (t5)/e-ma/ist, 44), nm. One who re- 
ceives the astronomical system of Ptolemy. 

Pty/’a-lime (ti/a-lin), n. Gy. mrtewv, to spit.] 
(Chem.) A soluble matter which constitutes a part 
of the saliva. It acts as a fermenting principle, and 
readily converts starch into sugar. Gregory. 

Pty’a-ligm (ti/a-lizm), n. [Gr. mrvadiopds, from 
mrvaXifecy, to spit much, from rréador, spittle, from 
mrvew, to spit; Fr. ptyalisme, It. & Sp. ptialismo.]} 
(Med.) A morbid and copious excretion of saliva; 
salivation. Coxe. 

Pty-al/o-gigue (ti-il/o-gdg), n. [Gr. mriéador, 
spittle, and dywyés, leading, driving, from dyev, to 
drive.] (Med.) A ptysmagogue. 

Pt¥s’ma-gigue (tiz/ma-gig),n. [Fr. ptysmagogue, 
from Gr. rricpa, spittle, from mrvety, to spit, and 

adyew, to lead, drive, dywyés, leading, driving.] 

ted.) A medicine that promotes discharges of 
saliva. 

Pitib/ble, a. [Perhaps from bubble.] Puffed out; 
pursy; fat. [Obs.] 

Thou shalt find me fat, and well fed, 
As pubble as may be. Drant. 

Pii/ber-al, a. [From Lat. puber, pubes, grown up, 
adult.] Pertaining to puberty. 

Pii/ber-ty, n. [Lat. pubertas, from puber, pubes, 
adult; Fr. puberté, Pr. pubertat, Sp. pubertad, Pg. 
puberdade, It. puberta.] 

1. The age at which persons are capable of be- 
getting or bearing children, usually considered, in 
temperate climates, to be about fourteen years in 
males, and twelve in females. 

2. (Bot.) The period when a plant first begins to 
bear flowers, 

Pu-bér/u-lent, a. [See infra.] (Bot.) Covered 
with down so short and fine as hardly to be per- 
ceptible. Gray. 

Pi'bés (pi’/beez), n. [Lat., the signs of manhood, 
i. e., the hair which appears on the body at the age 
of puberty, the hair in general. ] 

1. (Anat.) (a.) The middle part of the hypogas- 
tric region, so called as covered with hair, in both 
sexes, at the period of puberty. (b.) The hair it- 
self. Dunglison. 

2. (Bot.) The down of plants; a downy or villous 
substance which grows on plants; pubescence, 

Pu-bés/¢ence,n. [Fr. pubescence, Sp. pubescencia, 
It. pubescenza. | 

1. The state of a youth who has arrived at puber- 


ty; or the state of puberty. Browne. 
2. (Bot.) The soft, short hairs on plants. 
Pu-bés/cen-¢cy, n. Pubescence. Browne. 


Pu-bés’/cent, a. [Lat. pubescens, p. pr. of pubes- 
cere, to reach the age of puberty, to grow hairy or 
mossy, from pubes, q. v.; Fr. pubescent, Sp. & It. 
pubescente. } 

1. Arriving at puberty. 

That... the men [are] pubescent at the age of twice seven, 
is accounted a punctual truth. Browne. 

2. (Bot.) Covered with pubescence, as the leaves 
of plants. 

3. (Zodl.) Covered with very fine, recumbent, 
short hairs. Brande, 

Pw/’bie, a. (Anat.) Of, or pertaining to, the pubes; 
as, the pubic arch. Dunglison. 

Pibis, n. [Lat.] (Anat.) The anterior part of 
one of the bones of the pelvis (os innominatum), 
corresponding to the genital organs. Dunglison. 

Puib/lie, a. (Lat. publicus, poblicus, poplicus, con- 
tracted from populicus, from populus, people; Fr. 
& Pr. public, Sp. & Pg. publico, It. pubblico. | 

1. Pertaining to, or belonging to, the people; re- 
lating to a nation, state, or community ; — opp6sed 
to private. 

To the public good 
Private respects must yield. Hilton. 

He [Alexander Hamilton] touched the dead corpse of the 
public credit, and it sprung upon its feet. D. Webster. 

2. Hence, open to the knowledge of all; common ; 
notorious; as, public report, public scandal. 

Joseph, her husband, being a just man, and not willing to 
make her a public example, was minded to put her away 
privily. Matt. i. 19. 

3. Open to common use; as, a public road; a pub- 
lic house. 

I have seen her hop forty paces through the public street. Shak. 

Public law is often synonymous with the law of na- 
tions. — Public orator (Eng. Universities), an officer who 
is the voice of the university on all public occasions, wha 
writes, reads, and records all letters of a public nature, 
and presents with an appropriate address those on whom 
honorary degrees are conferred.— Public stores, naval 
and military stores, equipments, &c.— Public works, all 
fixed works built by civil engineers for public use, as rail- 
ways, docks, canals, &c.; but strictly, military and civil 
engineering works constructed at the public cost. 


Pitb/lie, n. 1. The general body of mankind, or 
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of a nation, state, or community; the people, in- 
definitely. 
The public is more disposed to censure than to praise. Addison. 

2. A public house; aninn. [Rare.] 

Ye can come, over the night, as far as Riccarton, where there 
is a public. W. Scott. 

In public, in open view; before the people at large; net 
in private or secrecy. ‘‘We are to speak in public.” 
Shak. — Public-line, the business of keeping an inn or 
house of entertainment. [H#ng.] Dickens. 

Pitib/li-ean,n. [Lat. publicanus, Fr. publicain, Pr. 
cae Sp. & Pg. publicano, It. pubblicano. See 
supra. 

1. (Rom. Antiq.) A farmer of the taxes and public 
revenues; hence, a collector of toll or tribute. The 
inferior officers of this class were often oppressive 
in their exactions, and were regarded with great 
detestation. 

As Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold, many publicans 
and sinners came and sat down with him and his disciples. 

Matt. ix. 10. 

2. The keeper of an inn or public house; one 
licensed to retail beer, spirits, or wine. 

How like a fawning publican he looks! Shak. 

Pib/li-ea’tion,n. [Lat. publicatio, Fr. publication, 

Pr. publicatio, Sp. publicacion, It. pubblicazione. 
See PUBLISH. ] 

1. The act of publishing or making known; noti- 
fication to the people at large, either by words, writ- 
ing, or printing; proclamation; divulgation; pro- 
mulgation; as, the publication of the law at Mount 
Sinai; the publication of the gospel; the publication 
of statutes or edicts. 

2. The act of offering a book or writing to the 
public by sale or by gratuitous distribution. 

The publication of these papers was not owing to our folly, 
but that of others. Swift. 

3. That which is published or made known; es- 
pecially, any pamphlet or book offered for sale or to 
public notice; as, a new publication; a monthly 


publication. 
4. Acts done in public. [Rare.] 
His jealousy ...attends the business, the recreations, the 


publications, and retirements of every man. 
Pib/lie-heirt/ed (-hirt/ed), a. 


Bp. Taylor. 
Public-spirited. 


Obs. | Clarendon. 
Pitib/lie-house, n. An ordinary inn or house of 
entertainment, 


Piib/li-cist, n. [Fr. publiciste, Sp. publicista, It. 
pubblicista.| A writer on the laws of nature and 
nations; one who treats of the rights of nations. 

The Whig leaders, however, were much more desirous to 
get rid of Episcopacy than to prove themselves consummate 
publicists and logicians. Macaulay. 

Pub-li¢/i-ty, n. [Fr. publicité, Sp. publicidad, It. 
pubblicita.| The state of being public or open to 
the knowledge of a community ; notoriety. 

Pib/lie-ly, adv. 1. With exposure to popular view 


or notice; without concealment; as, property pub-| _ 8 
| Pud/der, n. 


licly offered for sale; an opinion publicly avowed; 
a declaration publicly made. 

2. In the name of the community. 
Pitb/lie-mind/ed, a. Disposed to promote the 
public interest. [Rare.] 
Pwub/lie-mind/ed-ness, 7. 

mote the public advantage. [Rare.| South. 

Pib/lie-mess, 7. 1. The state of being public, or 
open to the view or notice of people at large; pub- 
licity ; as, the publicness of a sale, 

2. State of belonging to the community; as, the 
publicness of property. Boyle. 

Pib/lie-spir/it-ed, a. 1. Having or exercising a 
disposition to advance the interest of the commu- 
nity; disposed to make private sacrifices for the 
public good; as, public-spirited men. 

2. Dictated by a regard to public good; as, a public- 
spirited project or measure. Addison. 

Pub/lie-spir/it-ed-ly, adv. With public spirit. 

Pub/lie-spir/it-ed-mess, n. A disposition to ad- 
vance the public good, or a willingness to make 
pacrineee of private interest to promote the common 
weal. 

Piib/lish,v.¢. [imp.& p.p. PUBLISHED (plib/lisht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PUBLISHING. | Ler. publier, Pr. pub- 
liar, publicar, Sp. & Pg. publicar, It. pubblicare, 
Lat. publicare. See PuBLic.] 

1. To make public; to make known to mankind 
or to people in general; to divulge, as a private 
pee to promulgate or proclaim, as a law or 
edict. 


A disposition to pro- 


The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an almighty hand. Addison. 
2. To make known by posting, or by reading ina 
ehurch ; as, to publish bans of matrimony. 
3. To send forth, as a book or other literary work ; 
to issue; to emit. 
4. To utter or put into circulation; as, to publish 
counterfeit paper. 


Syn.—To announce; proclaim; advertise; declare; 
promulgate; disclose; divulge; reveal. See ANNOUNCE. 
Pitb/lish-a-ble, a. Capable of being published. 
Pah shee, m. 1. One who publishes or makes 
nown, 


The love of you, not hate unto my friend, 


Hath made me publisher of this pretense. Shak. 


| Pii/¢el, n. 
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2. One who sends a book or writing into the world 
for common use; one who puts forth, or prints and 
offers a book, pamphlet, or the like, for sale. 

3. One who utters, passes, or puts into circulation 
counterfeit paper. 

P&b/lish-ment,n,. 1. The act or process of making 
publicly known. 

2. A public notice of intended marriage, formerly 
required by the laws of some States, as Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. 

Pue-eoon’,n. (The Indian name.] (Bot.) A plant 
of various species, yielding a red pigment, used by 
the North American Indians, as the bloodroot and 
alkanet; also, the pigment itself. 

Piice,a. [Fr., from puce, a flea, Lat. pulex, pulicis.] 
Of a dark brown or brownish-purple color. 

(eee infra.) A maid; a virgin. See 
PUCELLE. [0Obs. 

Pii/cel-age, n. [Fr. pucelage, from pucelle, maid, 
L. Lat. pulicella, from Lat. pullus, a young animal, 
also, of persons as a word of endearment; Pr. piw- 
sellatge, O. It. pulcellaggio.} A state of virginity. 
[ Rare. Robinson, 

Pu-ctlle’,n. [Fr. See supra.] Amaid; avirgin. 
[Written also pucel.] ‘‘ Lady or pucelle, that wears 
mask or fan.” BL. Jonson. 

Pi/¢e-ron, ». [Fr., from puce, afiea. See Puce.] 
(Entom.) The Aphis, vine-fretter, or plant-louse. 

Pu/cha-pat, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Pogos- 
temon (P. patchoult), from the essential oil of which 
the perfume patchouly is made. 

Piick, n. [Scot. puck, O. Eng. pouke, O. Sw. puke, 
Icel. puki, anevildemon.] (Medieval Myth.) A cele- 
brated fairy, ‘‘the merry wanderer of the night; ” 
—called also Robin Good-fellow, Friar Rush, Pug, 
&e. 

He meeteth Puck, whom most men call 
Hobgoblin, and on him doth fall. Drayton. 

Ptick’-ball,n. [From puck.] A kindof mushroom 
full of dust; a puck-fist. 

Piuck/er, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PUCKERED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. PUCKERING.] [Eng. poke, a pocket, small 
bag, q. v.] To gather into small folds or wrinkles; 
to contract into ridges and furrows; to corrugate ; 
— often followed by wp. ‘His face pale and with- 
ered, and his skin puckered in wrinkles.” Spectator. 

Fa ae n. 1. A fold or wrinkle, or a collection of 
folds. 

2. A state of perplexity or anxiety; confusion; 
bother; agitation. [Prov. Eng. Collog. U.S.) 

Piuick’er-er, n. One who, or that which, puckers. 

Puck’er-y,a. 1. Producing, or tending to produce, 
a pucker ; as, a puckery taste. Lowell. 

2. Inclined to become puckered or wrinkled. 


| Ptick’-fist, nm. A mushroom or fungus, called also 


puf-ball ; — used as a term of reproach. Nares. 
Pud/den-ing, n. (Naut.) (a.) A quantity of rope- 
yarn, or the like, for guarding against chafing. (b.) 
A gromet of rope lashed round a mast, or yard, to 
serve as a support if the slings give way. Totten. 
[See PoTHER.] A tumult; a confused 
noise; a bustle. 

The superstitious man,... being scared by the pangs and 
gripes of a boiling conscience, all in a pudder, shuffies up to | 
himself such a God and such a worship as is most agreeable 
to remedy his fear. Milton. 

Piud/der,v.%. [imp. & p. p. PUDDERED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. PUDDERING.] To make a tumult or bustle; 
to act with violence; to splash; to make a pother; 
tomeddle. ‘‘Puddering in the designs or doings of 
others.” Barrow. 
Others pudder into their food with their broad nebs. Holland. 


Pud/der, v. t. To perplex; to embarrass; to con- 
fuse ; to bother. Locke. 
Pud/ding, nn. [Fr. boudin, Sp. budin, pudin, Proy. 
It. bodin, Lat. botulus, diminutive botellus, a sau- 
sage; Ger. & Sw. pudding, Dan. boding, budding, 
D. podding, pudding, L. Ger. pudden, hea ANE 

poten, potten. Cf. Pour.] 
1. A species of food of a soft or moderately hard 





consistence, variously made, but often a compound 
of flour, or meal of maize, with milk and eggs. 
And solid pudding against empty praise. Pope. 
2. Any thing resembling, or of the softness and 
consistency of, pudding. 
3. An intestine; especially, an intestine stuffed 
with meat, &c.; a sausage. S. Shak. 
4. Hence, food or victuals. [Obs.] 
Eat your pudding, slave, and hold your tongue. Prior. 


Pud/ding,n. (Naut.) The same as PUDDENING. 
Pud/ding-fish, n. (Jchth.) A fish of the genus 
Sparus (S. radiatus). 
Pyd/ding-grass, n. 
Mentha. 
Pud/ding-héad/ed, a. Stupid; dull. 
Pud/ding-pie (-pi), n. A pudding with meat baked 
in it. Hudibras. 
Pud/ding-sleeve, n. A sleeve of the full dress 
clerical gown. Swift. | 
Pud/ding-stone, n. (Min.) A coarse rock, com- 
posed of silicious or other pebbles, united by a 
cement; conglomerate. Dana. 
Pud/ding-time, n, 1. The time of dinner, pud- 
ing being formerly the dish first eaten. 
2. Hence, the nick of time; critical time. [Obs.] 
Mars, that protects the stout 
In pudding-time, came to his aid. 


(Bot.) A plant of the genus 





Hudibras. | 


PUFF 


Pid/dle, n. [L. Ger. pudel. Cf. Poou.] 

1. A small quantity of dirty standing water; a 
aa plash. 

2. A mixture of clay and sand, worked together 
with water, until they are impervious to water. 
Pud/dle, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PUDDLED; p. pr. & vb. 

N. PUDDLING. } 

1. To make foul or muddy; to pollute with dirt; 

to mix dirt and water. 
Some unhatched practice 
Hath puddled his clear spirit. Shak. 

2. To make thick or close with clay, sand and 
water, so as to render impervious to water. 

3. To subject to the process of puddling, as iron, 
to convert it from the condition of cast iron to that 
of wrought iron, Ore. 

Puddied steel, steel made directly from cast iron by a 
modification of the puddling process. 


Pid/dle, v.i. To make a dirty stir. Junius. 

Pid/dle-ball,n. The lump of pasty wrought-iron 
as taken from the puddling furnace to be hammered 
or rolled. 

Piid/dle-p3/et, n. A low, mean, or worthless poet; — 
a poetaster. [Obs.] ller. 

Piud/dler, n. One who converts cast iron into 
wrought iron by the process of puddling, 

Piud/dle-rOlls, n. pl. Heavy rollers with grooved 
surfaces, between which puddled iron is passed to 
convert it into bars. wmmonds. 

Pud/dling, n. 1. (Civil Engin.) The act of ren- 
dering impervious to water by means of clay, as a 
canal, Gwilt. 

2. (Metal.) The decarbonization of cast iron; the 

process of converting cast iron into wrought or mal- 
leable iron, by subjecting it to the continued action 
of intense heat in a reverberatory furnace, with fre- 
quent stirring, so as to free it from impurities, as 
carbon, silica, &c. 


Puddling furnace, a reverberatory furnace in which 
cast iron is converted into wrought iron or steel by de- 
carbonization. 


Piid/dly, a. Consisting of, or resembling, puddles; 
muddy; foul; dirty. 
Limy, or thick puddly water killeth them. Carew. 


Pud/dock, n. [For paddock, or parrock, a park, 
q.v.] Asmallinclosure. [Prov. Eng.] [Written 
also purrock. | 

Pii/den-cy, n. [Lat. pudens, p. pr. of pudere, to be 
ashamed.] Modesty; shamefacedness. ‘‘ A pudency 
so rosy.” Shak. 

Pu-din'da,n. pl. (Lat., from pudendus, of which 
one ought to be ashamed, fr. pudere, to be ashamed. ] 
The parts of generation. 

Pu-dén/dal, a. Of, or relating to, the pudenda, or 
private parts. R. Owen. 


Pudg’/y, a. Short and fat; podgy; as, a pudgy 
man, Wright. 
Pi/die, a. [Lat. pudicus, bashful, modest, fr. 


Pia/die-al,$ pudere, to be ashamed; Fr. pudique, 
Sp. & It. pudico.] Pertaining to the pudenda, or 
private parts; as, the pudic artery. Quincy. 

Pu-di¢/i-ty, n. [Fr. pudicité, Pr., Sp., & Pg. pu- 
dicicia, It. pudicizia, Lat. pudicitia. See supra. 
Modesty; chastity. Howell, 

Pie, v. i. To make alow, whistling sound; to chirp, 
as birds. [Obs.] Halliwell. 

Piie’-£E1/low, n. The same as PEw-FELLOW. [ Obs. ] 

Piter,n. (Lat.) (Law.) (a.) A child of either sex, 
from the age of seven to fourteen. (6.) A boy, as 
distinguished from a girl. Burrill, 

Pier, n. The dung of dogs, used as an alkaline 
steep, in tanning, to remove the lime from the pores, 
and destroy the grease in the skin, in order to fit it 
for receiving the tannin ; — so callea by tanners. 

Simmonds. 

Pi/er-ile, a. ik puerilis, from puer, a child, a 
boy; It. puerile, Pr., Sp., & Pg. pueril, Fr. puéril.} 
Boyish; trifling; childish. 

The French have been notorious through generations for 
their puerile affectation of Roman forms, models, and historic 
precedents. De Quincey. 

yn.— Youthful; boyish; juvenile; childish; trifling; 
weak. See YOUTHFUL. 

Pa’er-ile-ly (109), adv. Boyishly; triflingly. 

Pii/er-ile-mess,)n. [Fr. puérilité, Sp. puerilidad, 

Pii/er-il/i-ty, It. puerilita, Lat. puerilitas.] 

1. The quality of being puerile; childishness. 

2. That which is puerile or childish; especially, 
an expression in discourse which is flat, insipid, or 
childish, 

Pu-tr’per-al, a. [Fr. puerpéral, 8p. puerperal, It. 
puerperale, Lat. as if puerperalis, from puerpera, a 
lying-in woman, from pwer, child, boy, and parere 
~ bear.] Pertaining to childbirth; as, a puerperal 

ever. 

Pu-tr/per-owtis, a. [See supra.] Bearing children; 


lyingin. [Mare.] 
Piet, n. he same as PEWET. 
Puff, n. (Ger. & Sw. puff, Dan. pu, D. pof, bos, 


Prov. Ger. buff, a puff, blow, thump. 

1. A sudden and single emission of breath from 
the mouth ; hence, any sudden or short blast of 
wind; a small gust; a whiff. ‘To every puff of 
wind a slave.” Flatman. 

2. Any thing light and filled with air; as, (@.) A 
dry, fungous ball containing dust; a puff-ball. (0.) 


PUFF 


A certain kind of light pastry. (c.) A substance of 

loose texture, used to sprinkle powder on the hair 

or skin. — Ainsworth. 
3. Hence, an exaggerated or empty expression of 
raise, especially one in a public journal. 

Pitt, v. i. [imp. & p. p. PUFFED (ptft); p. pr. & 
vb. N. PUFFING. ] uh er. puffen, D. puffen, poffen, 
Sw. puffa, Dan. P e, Fr. bouffer, boufir, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. bufar, It. buffare. See supra.) 

1. To blow in puffs, or with short and sudden 
whiffs. 
2. To blow, as an expression of scorn or con- 
tempt; — with at. 
It is really to defy Heaven to puff atdamnation. South. 
3. To breathe with vehemence, as after violent 
exertion, 

The ass comes back again, puffing and Blowing: from the 
chase, ’ Pstrange. 
4. To swell with air; to be dilated or inflated. 

Boyle. 
5. To breathe in a swelling or pompous manner ; 
hence, to assume importance. 


Then came brave Glory puffing by. Herbert. 
Puff, v.¢. 1. To drive with a puff. 
The clearing north will puff the clouds away. Dryden. 


2. To drive away in scorn or contempt; to blow 
at reproachfully. 
I puff the prostitute away. Dryden. 


3. To dilate with air; to blow up; — with wp; as, 
a bladder puffed with air. 
The sea puffed up with winds. Shak. 


4. To swell; to inflate with pride, flattery, or 
self-esteem, or the like. 

5. To praise with exaggeration. ‘‘Pujfed with 
wonderful skill.” Macaulay. 

,a&. Puffed; blown; inflated; hence, puffed up; 
oe vain. [Rare.] Fanshaw. 

‘ball, n. A fungus or mushroom full of dust. 

Puff!-bird, n. 
Bucco; the barbet. See BARBET. 

Puffer, n. 1. One who puffs; one who praises 
with noisy commendation. 

2. One who is employed by the owner of goods 
sold at auction to bid up the articles so as to raise 
the price. Bouvier. 

3. (ichth.) A fish of the genus Diodon; globe- 
fish. See GLOBE-FISH. 

Piui/fer-y, n. The act of praising extravagantly; 
the bestowment of extravagant commendation; as, 
the art of puffery. 

Pif/fin, n. [Fr. pufin, W. 
profingen, allied to pruff.] 

. (Ornith.) A marine div- 
ing bird (the Fratercula arc- 
tica), allied to the auk, and 
haying a short, thick beak 
like that of the parrot,whence 
the name. Itis found in the 
northern seas. 

Manx puffin, the Manx shear- 
water, allied to the petrel. 

2. A kind of fungus with 
dust. 

Pif/fin-ip/ple (Ap/pl),n. A 
certain sort of apple. [Obs.] 


B. Jonson. 
Piutff/i-ness, 7. 
Piuff/ing-ly, adv. Ina pufling manner; with vehe- 
ment breathing or shortness of breath; with exag- 
gerated praise. : 
uffi’y,a. 1. Swelled with air or any soft matter; 
tumid with a soft substance; as, a puffy tumor. 

2. Hence, inflated; bombastic; as, a prufy style. 
‘A very stout, pully sort of a man.” Thackeray. 

Piig, n. peorrarte from puck. See Puck, and cf, 
Bua, and Ir. beag, small, little.] 

1. The same as Puck. See Puck. [Obs.] B. Jon. 

2. Amonkey. [Collog.] 

3. A kind of small dog; a pug-dog. 

At is first in Shakespeare that we find Puck confounded 
with the House-spirit, and having those traits of character 
which are now regarded as his very essence, and have caused 
his name Pug to be given to the agile, mischievous monkey, 


4 
Puffin. (1.) 
The state or quality of being puffy. 


and to a kind of little dog. Keightley. 
4. Anintimate; acrony. [Obs.] Tyly. 
5. Chaff, or other refuse of grain, atland. | 


Piig’-ddg, n. A small do ith 
like that of a monkey. g, with a face and nose 


Piig’-faced (-fast), a. Monkey-faced. 
Pisg’ger, v.t. To pucker. Obs. 
Piig’/gered,a. Puckered. Obs] Henry More. 
Pig’gin »”. [Proy. Ger. puken, pocken, peiken, 
to oe thieve.] 
- The process of mixing and i 
ite oe g working clay for 
2. (Arch.) The stuff made of plaster laid between 
the has under the boards of a floor, to deaden the 
sound, 
Piig/gZing,a. Thieving. [Obs.] 
The white sheet, bleaching on a hedge,... 
Doth set my pugging tooth on edge. Shak. 
gh (poo), interj. Pshaw! pish!—a word used 
n contempt or disdain. 
Pa/sil, n. pee pugillus, pugillum, a handful, di- 
minutive of pugnus, the fist; It. pugillo, Fr. pu- 


1. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus 
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gille.| As much as is taken up between the thumb 
and two first fingers. Bacon. 

Pii/Sil-ism, n. [Lat. pugil, a pugilist, boxer, allied 
to pugnus, the fist.] The practice of boxing or 
fighting with the fist. 

Pa/Silist,n. [Fr. & It. pugile, Sp. & Lat. pugil. 
See supra.] One who fights with his fists; a 
boxer. 

Pii/sil-ist/ie, a. 
with the fist. 

Piig’/-mill, x. 
A kind of mill 
for grindingand ¢& 
mixing clay, 
either for brick- 
making or the 
fine arts. It con- 
sists of a shaft 
with projecting 
knives, revoly- 
ing vertically in 
a hollow cylinder in which the clay is placed. 

Pug-ni/ciotis (-ni/shus), a. ([Lat. pugnax, pugna- 
cis, from pugnare, to fight; It. pugnare, Sp. puy- 
naz.j Disposed to fight; inclined to fighting; 
quarrelsome; fighting. 

Pug-na/ciotis-ly, adv. Ina pugnacious manner. 

Pug-nagi-ty,n. [Lat. pugnacitas, Fr. pugnacité, 
Sp. pugnacidad. See supra.] Inclination to fight ; 
quarrelsomeness. ‘‘ Keeping alive a natural pug- 
nacity of character.” Motley. 

Pitig’-nodse, n. A short, thick nose; a snub nose. 

Piuh, interj. The same as PuGH. 

Piis/ne (pi/ny), a. (0. Fr. puisné, N.Fr. puiné, from 
Fr. puis, since, afterward, Lat. post, and né, born, 
Lat. natus.] 

1. Later in age, time, and the like. [Obs.] “A 


Pertaining to boxing or fighting 





Pug-mill. 


pwisne date to eternity.” _ Hale. 
2. The same as Puny. [Obs.] ‘“‘A puisne tilter 
that spurs his horse but on one side.” Shak. 


3. (Law.) Younger or inferior in rank; as, a chief 
justice and three puisne justices of the Court of 
Common Pleas; the puisne barons of the Court of 
Exchequer. Blackstone. 

Piiis/ne (pi/ny), n. [See supra.] 

1. One who is younger or of inferior rank; a jun- 
ior; a puny. 

2. A judge of inferior rank. 

Pilis/ny (pi/ny), a Puisne; 

Rare. | 

Pa/is-san¢e (Synop., §130),”. [Fr., from puissant ; 
Lat. potentia. Seeinfra.] Power; strength; might; 
force; potency. ‘‘The power and pwissance of the 
king.” Shak. ‘And of her brethren, youths of 
puissance.” Tennyson. 
Pii/is-sant, or Pu-is/sant,a. [Fr., Pr. poissan, 
Pg. possante, It. possente, Lat. potens, from posse, 
to be able.] Powerful; strong; mighty; forcible; 
as, a puissant prince or empire. “For piety re- 


younger; inferior, 


nowned and pwissant deeds.” Milton. 
Yet for Sarmatia’s tears of blood atone, 
And make her arm puissant as yourown. Campbell. 


And worldlings in it are less merciful, 
And more puissant. . B. Browning. 
P@/is-sant-ly, or Pu-is/sant-ly, adv. In a puis- 
sant manner; powerfully; with great strength. 
Pii/is-sant-mess, or Pu-is/sant-mess, 1. The state 
or quality of being puissant; puissance; power. 
Piit,n. [Fr. pwits, well, spring.] A well; a small 
stream or fountain; aspring. [Obs.] ‘The puits 
flowing from the fountain of life.” Bp. Taylor. 
Pike, v. i. [imp. & p. p. PUKED (pukt); p. pr. & 
vb. nN. PUKING.] [Allied to Ger. spucken, to spit.] 
To eject the contents of the stomach; to vomit; to 
cascade. 
The infant 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. Shak. 
Piike,v.t. To eject from the stomach; to vomit; to 
throw up. 
Putike, n. 
vomit. 
Piike,a. Ofacolor between black and russet. Shak. 
(> This has by some been regarded as the same with 
puce; but Nares questions the identity. 
Pitik’er,m. 1. One who pukes or vomits. 
2. That which causes vomiting. ‘‘The puker 
rue.” Garth. 
Pulehri-tide (30), n. [Lat. pulchritudo, from 
pulcher, beautiful; Sp. pulcritud, It. puleritudine. | 
1. That quality of external appearance which 
pleases the eye; beauty; comeliness; grace; love- 
liness. 
Piercing our heartes with thy pulchritude. Chaucer. 


2. Hence, graceful and attractive moral excel- 
lence; moral beauty. 

Pile, v.i. [imp.& p.p. PULED; p. pr. & vb. n. PUL- 
InG.] [Fr. piauler, It. pigolare, Lat. pipilare, from 
pipire, to peep, pip, chirp.] 

1. To cry like a chicken. Bacon. 
2. To ery, as a complaining child; to whimper; 

to whine. 
It ill becomes such a gallant to whine and pule. Barrow. 


Puler, n. One who pules; one who whines or 
complains; a weak person, 

Pi'lex, n. [Lat.] (£ntom.) A genus of parasitic 
insects, including the flea, 


A medicine which excites vomiting; a 








PULLEY 


Pi/lie,. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Pulicaria; 
flea-bane, 

Pw/li-géne, a. [From Lat. pulex, pulicis, flea.] 
Pertaining to, or abounding in, fleas; pulicose. 
Pii/li-cdse’, iG [Lat. pulicosus, from pulex, pu- 
Pii/li-eots, licis, a flea; It. pulcioso, Sp. pulgo- 

30.) Abounding with fleas. [Obs.] 
Pul/ing,n. <A cry, as of a chicken; a whining. 
Leave this faint puling and lament as I do. Shak. 


Puling-ly, adv. With whining or complaint. 


Pulk,n. 1. Acoward. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
2. A short, fat person. [Prov. Eng.| Halliwell. 
3. A poolor puddle. [Prov. ings Halliwell. 


Putk'ha,n. A Lap- 
lander’s traveling 
sled or sleigh. 

Pull, v. t. [imp. & 
p.pP. PULLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PULLING. | 
[A-S. pullian, Gael. 
peall, piol, spiol.| 

1. To draw, or at- 
tempt to draw, to- 
ward one. 

Ne’er pull your hat upon 
your brows. Shak, 

He put forth his hand 
and pulled the dove in. ee 

Gen. viii. 9. Pulkha, 

2. To draw apart; to tear; to rend. 

He hath tur ide y in pi ; 
hath made aia dec FATWA SAS Pulled to ere ie 

3. To gather by drawing toward one; to pluck; 
te fruit; to pull flax. 

- To move by pulling; as, to pw a 
fo Seabee yp g; as, to pull a boat along; 


Pulled and hauled, drawn hither and thither. ‘ Both 
are equally pulled and hauled to do that which they are 
unable todo.” South.— To pulldown. (a.) To demolish 
or take in pieces by separating the parts of; as, to pull 
down a house. (6.) To demolish; to subvert; to destroy. 
‘Tn political affairs, as well as mechanical, it is easier to 
pull down than to build up.” Howell. (c.) To bring 
down; to degrade; to humble. ‘ To raise the wretched, 
and pull down the proud.” Roscommon.— To pull off, 
to separate by pulling; to pluck; also, to take off with- 
out force; as, to pull off a coat or hat.— To pull out, to 
draw out; to extract.— Zo pull up, to pluck up; to tear 
uD by the roots; hence, to extirpate; to eradicate; to de- 
stroy. 


Pull, v. i. To give a pull; to tug; as, to pull ata 
rope. 

To pull apart, to become separated by pulling; as, a 
rope will pull apart.— To pull up, to draw the reins; to 
stop; to halt. 

Puil, ». 1. The act of pulling or drawing with 
orce; an effort to move by drawing toward one. 


Iawaked with a violent pull upon the ring which was fast- 
tened at the top of my box. Swift. 


2. A contest; a struggle. 


The wrestling pull between Corineus and Gogmagog is re- 
ported to have befallen at Dover. nee ate, 


3. Violence suffered. [Obs.] 


Two pulls at once; 





His lady banished, and a limb lopped off. Shak. 
Pul/lail (42),. Poultry. [0bds.] Halliwell. 
Pull/back, n. That which keeps back, or restrains 


from proceeding; a drawback. 

Pullen, n. [Lat. pullinus, belonging to a chicken, 
from pullus, a young animal, young fowl, chicken. ] 
Poultry. [Obs.] [Written also pullain.] Bailey. 

Puller, n. One who pulls. 

Puliet,n. [Fr. powlet, diminutive of poule, a hen 
from Lat. pullus, a young animal, a young fowl.| 
A young hen, or female of the domestic fowl. 

Pul/ley,n.;pl.PUL/LEYS. [Fr.poulie, from poulier, 
to wind up, to pull up, from A-S. pullian, Eng. pull ; 
Sp. poléa, Pg. polé.| (Mach.) A wheel with a broad 
rim, or grooved rim, for transmitting power from, 
or imparting power to, the different parts of ma- 
chinery, or for changing the direction of motion, by 
means of a flat belt or a round cord or rope. 





Machine Pulley. 
A, shaft; B B, working belt; C ©, driving belt; D E, tight 
and loose pulley; F, cone pulley; G G, hangers. 


(= The pulley, as one of the mechanical powers, con- 
sists, in its simplest form, of a grooved wheel, called a 
sheave, turning within a movable frame or block, by 
means of acord or rope attached at one end to. fixed 
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Fall and Tackle. 
Such an appara- 
tus is called by workmen a block and tackle, or a fall and 


tackle. See Brock. A single fixed pulley gives no in- 
crease of power, but serves simply for changing the di- 
rection of motion. 


Cone pulley, a pulley in the shape of two or more cones 
of different diameters placed side by side, 
to any one of which the belt may be 
shifted. for varying the velocity. — Con- 
ical pulley, one of a pair of pulleys, each 
in the shape of a truncated cone, for va- 
rying velocities. — Fast pulley, a pulley 
firmly attached upon a shaft.— Loose 

‘pulley, a pulley loose on a shaft, to in- 





terrupt the transmission of motion in Conical Pulley. 
machinery. 
Pulley, v.é. To raise or lift by means of a pulley. 
Rare. Howell, 
Pul/li-eat, 
Pul/li-eate, 
Pul/1lu-late, v. i. 


pullulus, a young animal, a sprout, diminutive of 
pullus, id.; It. pullulare, Sp. pulular, Fr. pulluler.] 


A kind of silk handkerchief. 


Ne 
[Lat. pullulare, pullulatum, from 


To germinate; to bud. [fare.] Granger. 
Pil/lu-la/tion, n. (Fr. pullulation, It. pullula- 
ztone.] A germinating or budding; the first shoot- 
ingofabud. [Lare.] Henry More. 
Pul’mo-grade, a. (Lat. pulmo, the lung, and 
gradi, to walk.] (Zo0l.) Moving by the expansion 
and contraction, or lung-like movement, of the body, 

' especially of the disk, as in the case of the Me- 
dusx. Dana, 

Puil’/mo-na-ry, a. ers pulmonarius, from pulmo, 
pulmonis, a lung; Fr. pulmonaire, It. pulmonario, 
polmonare.| Pertaining to the lungs; affecting the 
lungs; as, a pulmonary disease or consumption; 
the pulmonary artery. 

Pal/mo-na-ry,n. [N. Lat. pulmonaria, from pul- 
monarius; Fr. pulmonaire, Sp. pulmonaria, It. 
polmonaria. See supra.| (Bot.) A plant; lung- 
wort. Ainsworth. 

Pual’mo-nate, a. (Zodl.) Having organs acting as 
lungs, as in pulmonate mollusks. Carpenter. 

Pul/mo-ni-brain’/ehi-ate, a [Lat. pulmo, pul- 
monis, a lung, and branchix, q. v.] (Zodl.) Having 
the branchiw formed for breathing air, as mollusks 
of the genera Limnea and Planorbis. 

Pul/mo-ni-brin/ehi-ate,n. [See supra.] (Zo0l.) 
One of an order of mollusks having the branchiz 
formed for breathing air. 

Pul-mdn/ie,a. [Fr.pulmonique, from Lat. pulmo, 
pulmonis, alung; Sp. pulmoniaco.] Pertaining to 
the lungs; affecting the lungs; as, a pulmonic dis- 
ease; pulmonic consumption. 

erie n/ie,n. 1. A medicine for diseases of the 

ungs. 

2. One affected by a disease of the lungs; one 
who has a lung complaint. Arbuthnot. 

Pul/mo-nif/er-otis, a. (7Zodl.) Having lungs, or 
organs acting as lungs; pulmonate. 

Pulp, n. hse pulpe, Lat. & Sp. pulpa, It. polpa.) 
A moist, slightly cohering mass, consisting of soft, 
undissolved animal or vegetable matter; as, (a.) The 
soft substance within a bone; marrow. Bacon. (b.) 
The soft, succulent part of fruit; as, the pulp of an 
orange. (c.) The aril or exterior covering of a coffee- 
berry. Edwards, (d.) The material of which paper 
is made, &c. 

Pulp, v. t. [imp.& p. p. PULPED (pilpt); p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. PULPING. | 

1. To make into pulp; to reduce to pulp. 

2. To deprive of the pulp or integument, as the 
coffee-berry. 

The other mode is to pulp the coffee immediately as it comes 
from the tree. By asimple machine a man will pulp a bushel 
in a minute. Bdwards, 

Pul/pa-toon’, n. [Fr. poulpeton, poupeton, from 
pulpe, Lat. pulpa. See supra.) A kind of delicate 
confectionery or cake, perhaps made from the pulp 
of fruit. [0Obs.] Nares, 

Pulp/i-mess,n. The state of being pulpy. 

Pul’pit,n. [Lat. pulpitwm, It. & Sp. pulpito, O. Fr. 
pulpite, poulpitre, N. Fr. pupitre.| 

1. (Rom. Theater.) The front part of the stage, 
where the actors performed their parts. ‘i 

2. An elevated place, or inclosed stage, in a 
church, in which the preacher stands ;— called also 
desk; hence, preaching; public religious exercises, 

Tsay the pulpit (in the sober use 


Of its legitimate, peculiar powers) 
Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand, 
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The most important and effectual guard, 
Support, and ornament of virtue’s cause. Cowper. 

3. A movable desk, from which disputants pro- 
nounced their dissertations, and authors recited 
their works. 

Pul/pit, a. Of, or pertaining to, the pulpit; as, a 
pulpit orator ; pulpit eloquence. 

Pul-pit-eer’, n. One who speaks in a pulpit; a 
preacher ; —so called in contempt. 

We never can think it sinful that Burns should have been 
humorous on such a pulpiteer. Prof. Wilson. 

Pul-pit/ie-al, a. Pertaining to, or suited to, the 
pulpit. [Rare.] 

Pul-pit/ie-al-ly, adv. In a manner suited to the 
pulpit, or toa preacher. [are.] 

Pul/pit-ish, a. Pertaining to or like the pulpit, or 
its performance. Chalmers. 

Pul/pit-ry,. The teaching of the pulpit. [Obs. 
and rare.) ‘Mere pulpitry.” Milton. 

Pulp/otis, a. [Lat. pulposus, Fr. pulpeux, Sp. pul- 
poso, It. polposo. See Puup.] Consisting of pulp, 
or resembling it; soft, like pap. 

The red streak’s pulpous fruit, 
With gold irradiate, and vermilion shines. Philips. 

Pulp/otis-mess,n. The quality of being pulpous; 
softness. 

Piilp’y,a. Like pulp; soft; fleshy; succulent; as, 
the pulpy covering of a nut; the pulpy substance of 
a peach or cherry. 

Pull’ que (pool/ka), n. [Sp.] A refreshing drink 
with slightly intoxicating qualities, much used by 
the Mexicans, and extracted from the maguey, or 
Agave Americana. Prescott. 

Pul/sate, v. i. [imp. & p. p. PULSATED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. PULSATING.| [Lat. pulsare, pulsatum, to 
beat, strike, verb intensive from peliere, to beat, 
strike, drive; It. pulsare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. pulsar] 
To beat or throb; to beat, as the heart. 

The heart of a viper or frog will continue to pulsate long 
after it is taken from the body. Darwin. 

Pul/sa-tile, a. [It. pulsatile, Sp. & Pr. pulsatil.] 
Capable of being struck or beaten; played by beat- 
ing; as, a pulsatile instrument of music. 

Pul-si/tion, n. [Lat. pulsatio, Fr. pulsation, Pr. 
pulsacio, Sp. pulsacion, It. pulsazione. ] 

1. The act of beating or throbbing, as of the heart 
and blood-vessels. 

2. A beat or throb. 

3. A stroke by which some medium is affected, 
as in the propagation of sounds. 

4. (Law.) Any touching of another’s body will- 
fully or in anger. This constitutes battery. 

By the Cornelian law, pulsation, as well as verberation, is 
prohibited. lackstone. 

Pulsa-tive,a. [It. & Sp. pulsativo, Fr. pulsatif.] 
Beating; throbbing. 

Pul-sa’tor, n. [Lat., from pulsare. 
A beater; astriker. [ Obs.] 

Pulsa-to-ry,a. [It. & Sp. pulsatorio, Fr. pulsa- 
toire. See supra.| Capable of pulsating; throb- 

, bing. Wotton. 

Pulse, n. [Lat. pulsus (sc. venarum), the beating 
of the pulse, the pulse, from pellere, pulsum, to beat, 
strike ; Sp. & Pg. pulso, It. polso, Pr. pols, Fr. pouls. | 

1. (Physiol.) The beating or throbbing of the heart 
or blood-vessels, especially of the arteries. 

1S" Itis due to the dilatation and elongation of the 
elastic walls of the artery, by the action of the heart upon 
the column of blood in the arterial system. Its varying 
frequency and rhythm from the varying activity of the 
heart, and its varying rapidity and tension from the 
varying activity of the capillary circulation, afford im- 
portant indications in disease. For the sake of conven- 
ience, the radial artery at the wrist is generally chosen to 
detect the precise character of the pulse. 

2. Any measured or regular beat; any short, 
quick motion, regularly repeated, as of a medium 
in the transmission of light, sound, &c.; oscillation ; 
vibration; pulsation, ‘‘ The measured pulse of rac- 
ing oars.,”’ Tennyson. 

When the ear receives any simple sound, it is struck by a 
single pulse of the air, which makes the ear-drum and the 
other membranous parts vibrate according to the nature and 
species of the stroke. Burke. 

To feel one’s pulse, to sound one’s opinion; to try or to 
know one’s mind. 

Pitlse, v. 7. To beat, as the arteries; to move in 
pulses or beats. Ray. 

Pulse, v. ¢. [Lat. pellere, pulsum, to beat, strike, 
drive.] To drive, as the pulse. [Rare.] 

Piilse,n. [Lat. puls, pultis, Gr. ré\ros, a thick pap 
or pottage made of meal, pulse, &c. Cf. PoUsSE.] 
Leguminous plants, or their seeds; as beans, peas, 
&e. ; 

Tf all the world 
Should, in a pet of temperance, feed on pulse. Milton. 

Piilse/-glass, n. An instrument consisting of a 
glass tube with terminal bulbs, and containing ether 
or alcohol, which the heat of the hand causes to 
boil; —so called from the pulsating motion of the 
liquid when thus warmed. 

Pitilse’less, a. Having no pulsation. 

Puise/’less-mess, n. The state of being pulseless; 
want of pulsation. 

Pul-siffie, a. [Lat. pulsus, pulse, and facere, to 
make.] Exciting the pulse; causing pulsation. 

Pul-siffie,n. (dMed.) A medicine which excites the 
pulse, or causes pulsation. Dunglison. 


See supra.] 
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Lat. pulsus, pulse, and metrum, 
n instrument for measuring the 
quickness or force of the pulse. Dunglison. 
Pil/sion (ptil/shun), n. [Lat. pulsio, from pellere, 
pulsum, to beat, strike, drive; Fr. & Sp. pulsion, It. 
pulsione.]| The act of driving forward ;— opposed 
to suction or traction. [Rare.] Bentley. 
Pul/sive, a. Tending to compel; compulsatory. 
[R.]_ ** The pulsive strain of conscience.” Marston. 
Pul-ta/ceotis, a. [Fr. pultacé. See PunsEe.] Mac- 


Pul-sim/e-ter, n. 
measure.] (Med.) 


erated; softened; nearly fluid. es. 
Piul/tesse,)/n. The same as PouLTICcE. [0bs.] 
Pul'tise, Holland. 


Pit'lu, n. A vegetable substance very much like 
cotton, but shorter and weaker in fiber, more elastic, 
and yellow in color, produced in the Sandwich 
Islands from a shrub which grows to the height of 
fifteen feet or more. It is. used for stuffing mat- 
tresses, and for other purposes. 

Pul’ver-a-ble, a. [See infra.| Capable of being 
reduced to fine powder; capable of being pulver- 
ized. , Boyle. 

Piul/ver-a/ceotis, a. (Bot.) Dusty or powdery on 
the surface; pulverulent. Gray. 

Pul/ver-ate, v. ¢. [Lat. pulverare, pulveratum, 
from pulvis, pulveris, dust, powder.] To beat or 
reduce to powder or dust. (Rare.| 

Piul/ver-ine,n. [Fr. pulvérin, It. polwerino, from 
i ee pulveris, dust, powder.] Ashes of 

arilla. 


Ure. 
Pial/ver-iz/a-ble, a. [Sp. pulverizabdle, It. polve- 


rizzabile.| Admitting of being pulverized; pulver- 
able. + carton. 


Pul/ver-i-za/tion, n. [Fr. pulvérisation, Sp. pul- 
verizacion, It. polverizzazione.}| The act of redu- 
cing to dust or powder. 

Puil/ver-ize,v.t. [imp.& p. p.PULVERIZED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. PULVERIZING.] [Fr. pulvériser, Sp. pulve- 
rizar, Pr. & Pg. polverizar, It. polverizzare, polve- 
rezzare, Lat. pulverizare, from pulvis, dust, pow- 
der.] To reduce to fine powder, as by beating, 
grinding, or the like; as, friable substances may be 
pulverized by grinding or beating, but to pulverize 
malleable bodies other methods must be pursued. 

Puil/ver-ize, v.i. To become reduced to powder; 
to fall to dust. 

Pil/ver-ois, a. [Pr. pulveros, polveros, It. polve- 
roso, Sp. & Pg. polvoroso, Lat. pulvereus, from 
pulvis, pulveris, dust, powder.] Consisting of dust 
or powder; like powder, ‘ 

Pul-vér’u-lence, n. [See infra.] The state of 
being pulverulent; abundance of dust or powder; 
dustiness. : 

Pul-vér/y-lent, a. [Lat. pulverulentus, from pul- 
vis, pulveris, dust, powder; Fr..pulvérulent. | 

1. Consisting of fine powder; powdery; dusty. 
2. Addicted to lying and rolling in the dust, as 
fowls. [Rare.] ; 

Pul/vil, n. oe pulvis, pulveris, dust, powder ; 
Sp. polvillo, It. polviglio; or from Lat. pulvillus, a 
little cushion filled with perfumes.] A sweet-scented 


powder. [Obs.] Gay. 
Pwul/vil,v.t, To sprinkle with a perfumed powder. 
Congreve. 


[ Obs. 
ee eni-o, n. [See Putvin.] A kind of perfume 
Pul-vil/lo, in the form of a powder, former- 
ly much used; — often contained in little bags. 
‘Smells of incense, ambergris, and pulvillios.” 
Addison. 
Pul/vi-nate, a. [Lat. pulvinatus, from pulvinus, 
Pul’/vi-na’ted, a cushion, an elevation; Fr. paul- 
viné.| (Arch.) Enlarged or swelled in any portion 
of an order, as a frieze, Brande, 


Pii/ma,n. [Peru. pu- 
ma.|] (Zool.) A car- 
nivorous mammal 5 


(the Felis concolor), 
of a brownish-yel- 
low color, without 
spots, the second 
largest American ti- 
ger. Itisfound from 
Texas to Patagonia. 
Pii/mi-eate, v. f. 
[imp. & p. p. PUMI- 
CATED; p. pr. & vb. 
mM. PUMICATING.] [Lat. pumicare, from pwmer, 
pumicis; It. pomiciare. See Pumice.] To make © 
smooth with pumice. [Hane a se : 
Piim/i¢e (Synop., § 130), . [Lat. pumex, pumicis, 
It. pomice, Sp. piedra pomez, Fr. pierreponce; A-8. 
pumic-stan, D. puimsteen, N. H. Ger. Gingeean M. 
H. Ger. pumz, bimz, O. H. Ger. pumez, pumiz.} 
A substance frequently ejected from volcanoes, o 
various colors, as gray, white, reddish-brown, or 
black; hard, rough, and porous; and so light as to 
float on water. It appears to consist of paralles 
fibers, owing to the parallelism and minuteness of 
the crowded cells. It is supposed to be produced 
by the disengagement of gas within the lava, while 
it is in a liquid or plastic state. Dana, 
Pu-mi/ceots (-mish/us), a. [Lat. pumiceus, from 
pumex. See supra.] Pertaining to pumice; con- 
sisting of pumice, or resembling it. 
Pum/ice-stone, n. The same as PUMICE, 
Pim/’/mace,n. Thesameas POMACE. See POMACE, 
Pim/mel, 7. & v.t. The same as POMMEL. 
Pimp, 7. [Fr. pompe, It. pompa, Sp., Pg., & Cata- 





Puma. 


, 


* 


‘Pinch, n. 


PUMP 


lan bomba, probably from It. bombare, to drink, al- 
lied to Gr. Box Beiv, to make a humming noise; L. 
Lat. bombum, a drink, draught, Ger. pumpe, Sw. 
pump, Dan. pompe, D. pomp.} 

1. An hydraulic machine, variously constructed, 
for raising or transferring fluids, consisting essen- 
tially of a moving piece or piston working in a hol- 
low cylinder or other cavity, with valves properly 

laced for admitting or retaining the 

uid as it is drawn or driven through 
them by the action of the pistons. 


(= For the various kinds of pumps, see 
under CHAIN, FORCING, SUCTION, Arr, and 
RorTary. 


2. (Cf. Pomr.] A low shoe with a 
thin sole. Swift. 
Pimp, v. t. [imp. & p. p. PUMPED 
(ptimt, 84); p. pr. & vb. nm. PUMPING. | 
1. To raise with a pump, as water. = 
2. To draw out by artful interroga- 
tories; as, to pump out secrets. 
3. To examine by artful questionsfor H, handle; 
the purpose of eliciting secretsfrom, <A C, cylinder 
But pump not me for politics. Otway. of Nore aby.E 
4 piston; R, pis- 
To pump a ship, to free it from water by ton rod; v, v, 
means of apump. | valves; A B, 
pe z pipe;C,mouth 
Pimp, v.i. To work a pump; to raise of pump. 
water with a pump. 
Pimp/-briike, 7». The arm or handle of a pump. 
Piimp/-dale, n. A long, wooden tube to conduct 
water from a pump; a waste-pipe. Simmonds. 
Ptimp/er, 7. One who pumps; the instrument or 
machine used in pumping. 
Ptimp/er-nick/el, n. A species of bran bread, 
which forms the chief food of the Westphalian 
easants ; — often used as a term of contempt. 
Ptim/’pet-ball, n. (Print.) A ball for inking 
types; a pompet. 
mp/-géar, n. 


Pump. 


The apparatus belonging to a 

ump. Totten. 

Ptimp/-hood, n. A semi-cylindrical appendage 
covering the upper wheel of a chain-pump. 

Pimp/ing-én/gine, n. <A_ steam-engine 

ump combined. See STEAM-ENGINE. 
pion, n. [See Pompron.] (Bot.) A plant 
and its fruit; the pumpkin, 

Ptimp/kin, n. [See supra.) (Bot.) A well-known 
plant and its fruit, the Cucurbita pepo ; a pompion. 

(7 This is the common orthography of the word, al- 
though corrupt. 

Pump/-room, n. A place or room at a mineral 
spring (especially at Bath, England) for drinking 
the waters. Simmonds. 

Pitimp/-spéar, 7. The bar to which the upper box 
of a pump is fastened, and which is attached to the 
brake or handle; a piston-rod. 

Puimp’/-stéck, n. The solid part or body of a 
pump. 

PwWmy, a. [Cf. Prov. Eng. pummer, big, large, 
106 oe pomey, pommel,] Large and rounded, 

8. 


and 


Whose murmuring wave 
Did play amongst the pumy stones. Spenser. 
Piin,7. [Cf. Prov. Eng. pun, to pound, A-S. punian, 
to bruise, and Eng. point, Fr. pointe.| An expres- 
sion in which a word is capable of different mean- 
ings; an expression in which two different applica- 
tions of a word present an odd or ludicrous idea; a 
kind of quibble or equivocation. 

A pun can be no more engrayven than it can be translated. 
Addison, 
A better pun on this word was made on the Beggar’s Opera, 
which, it was said, made Gay rich, and Rich gay. Walpole. 
Ptin, v.i. [imp. & p. p. PUNNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PUNNING.] To use the same word at once in differ- 


_ ent senses; to quibble. Dryden. 
Piin, v.¢. To persuade by a pun. Addison, 
Piin, v.¢. To pound. 

He would pun thee into shivers with his fist. Shak. 


Hind. pantsch, Skr. pantcha, five, be- 
_ cause this drink is composed of five ingredients, 
viz., sugar, arrack, tea, water, and lemons; Ger. 
punsch, D. pons, Fr. punch, Sp. ponche, It. pwncio, 
‘poncio. | A drink composed of water sweetened 
patie sugar, with a mixture of lemon juice and 
spirit. 
Piinch, n. [Abbreviated from punchinello, q. v.] 
1. The buffoon or harlequin of a puppet-show. 
2. A well-set horse, with a short back, thin shoul- 
ders, broad neck, and well covered with flesh. 
* 3. A short, fat fellow; any thing short and thick. 
I... did hear them call their fat child punch, which pleased 
me mightily, that word being become a word of common use 
for all that is thick and short. Pepys. 
Piinch,n. [Abbreviated from puncheon, q. v.] 
1. A tool, usually of 
steel,variously shaped 
at one end for differ- 
ent uses, and either 
solid, for stamping, or 
for perforating holes 
in metallic plates and 
other substances, or 
hollow and _ sharp- 
edged, for cutting out blanks, as for buttons, steel 
pens, jewelry, and the like. 





Punches. 
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2. A blow or thrust. [Colloq.] 

Punch pliers, pliers having 
a tubular, sharp-edged steel 
punch attached to one of the 
jaws, for perforating leather, 2 
paper, and the like. 

Pinch, v. ¢. [imp. & p.p. 
PUNCHED (ptincht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. PUNCHING.) [From punch, n.; Fr. poin- 

onner, Sp. punzar, O. Sp. punchar, Pg. pungar, 

t. punzellare, punzecchiare, from Lat. pungere, 
punctum, to prick. ] 

e eo perforate with an instrument; as, to punch 
a hole. 

2. To thrust against; to poke; as, to punch one 
with the finger or elbow. 

Ptinch/-bowl,». A bowlin which punch is made, 
or from which it is drank. 

Piinch/eon (ptinch/un),n. [Fr. poingon, awl, bod- 
kin, crown, king-post, a puncheon or cask; Sp. 
punzon, It. punzone, from Lat. punctio, a pricking, 
from pungere, to prick.] 

1. A tool or instrument of steel with the end or 
face variously shaped or figured, for piercing, 
stamping, or the like, used by various artificers, as 
goldsmiths, cutlers, &c.; a punch. 

2. (Carp.) A short, upright piece of timber in 
framing; a dwarf-post; a stud. Oxf. Gloss. 

3. One of the parts of a log split in halves, with 
the face smoothed; as, a floor made of puncheons. 
[U.S.] Bartlett. 

4. A measure of liquids, or a cask containing, 
sometimes 84, sometimes 120, gallons, 

Pitinch/er, 7. 1. One who punches. 

2. A punch or perforating instrument. 
Putin/chin, n. The same as PUNCHEON. 
Puin/chi-néV1o, n. [It. pulcinella, Fr. polichinelle, 

probably originally a word of endearment, diminu- 
tive of pulcina, pulcino, a chicken, from Lat. pulli- 
cenus, pullus, id.]| A punch; a buffoon; originally, 
in a puppet-show, a character represented as fat, 
short, and humpbacked. 

Puinch/ing-ma-¢chine’, n. A machine-tool for 
punching holes in metal or other material. 

Ptinch’y, a. [Perhaps for paunchy, from paunch, 
q.v-] Short and thick, or fat. 

Paecine, ’ d, a. [From Lat. punctum, point.] 

1. Pointed; ending in a point or points. 

2. (Bot.) Having dots scattered over the sur- 
face. 

Pune-ta/tor, n. One who marks with points ;— 
applied to the Masorites. Henderson. 

Pune-tie/G-lar, a Comprised in a point; exact. 
[ Obs. and rare. | 

A watchful eye may also discover the puncticular originals 
of periwinkles and gnats. Browne. 

Ptine/ti-f6rm, a. [Lat. punctum, point, and forma, 
form.] Having the form of a point. 

Pune-til/io (-til/yo), . [It. puntiglio, Sp. punti- 
llo, Fr. pointille, from Lat. punctum, point.] A nice 
point of exactness in conduct, ceremony, or pro- 
ceeding ; particularity or exactness in forms; as, 
the punctilios of a public ceremony. 

They will not part with the least punctilio in their opinions 
and practices. fuller. 

Pune-til/iotis (-til/yus), a. [It. pwntiglioso, Sp. 
puntilloso, Fr. pointilleux. See supra.) Attentive 
to punctilio; very nice or exact in the forms of 
behavior, ceremony, or mutualintercourse. ‘‘Pwne- 
tilious in the simple and intelligible instances of 
common life.” I. Taylor. 

Some depend on a puncetilious observance of divine laws, 
which they hope will atone for the transgression of eee : 

ogers. 

Pune-til/iotis-ly, adv. In a punctilious manner; 
with exactness or great nicety. 

Pune-til/iotis-ness,. The quality of being punc- 
tilious; exactness in the observance of forms or 
rules; attention to nice points of behavior or cere- 
mony. 

Pine/tion, n. [Lat. punctio, from pungere, punc- 
tum, to prick; Pr. puncio, Sp. puncion, It. pun- 
zione, Fr. ponction. Of. PUNCHEON.] (Surg.) A 
puncture, 

Putnet/ist,n. Thesameas PuNncTATOR. Lobinson. 

Piine/to,n. [It. & Sp. punto, Lat. punctwm, point. ] 

1. Nice point of form or ceremony. Bacon. 

2. The point in fencing. Shak. 
Pinet/ii-al (ptinkt/yu-al), a. [Lat. punctus, punc- 

tum, a point; Pr. punctal, Sp. puntual, It. puntuale, 
Fr. ponctuel.] 

1. Consisting in a point. “This punct- 
ual spot.” Milton. 

2. Observant of nice points; punctilious; exact. 

He keeps an exact journal of all that passes, and is punc- 
tual to tediousness in all he relates. Burnet. 

So much on punctual niceties they stand. Pitt. 


3. Especially, adhering to the exact time of an 
appointment; prompt; precise in observing an en- 
gagement; as, a punctual man, 

4. Occurring, made, or returning, at the appoint- 
ed time; as, a punctual payment. ‘‘ The undeviat- 
ing and punctual sun.” Cowper. 

These sharp strokes [of a pendulum], with their inexorabl 
steady intersections, so agree with our successive thoughts 
that they seem like the punctual stops counting off our very 
souls into the past. . Martineau. 


Punch Pliers. 


[Rare.] 
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Piinet/i-al-ist, n. One who is very exact in ob- 
serving forms and ceremonies. Milton. 

Puinet/ial/i-ty, n. [Fr. ponctwalité; Sp. puntua- 
lidad, It. puntualita.] The quality or state of being 
punctual; especially, adherence to the exact time 
of an appointment. 

Pitinet/i-al-ly, adv. Ina punctual manner; with 
scrupulous regard to time, appointments, promises, 
or rules; as, to attend a meeting punctually ; to 
pay debts or rent punctually ; to observe punctually 
one’s engagements. 

Pinet/G-al-ness, 7. Exactness; punctuality. 

Pinet/i-ate (ptinkt/yy-at), v. t.  [imp. & p. p. 
PUNCTUATED; p. pr. & vb. n. PUNCTUATING. ] viatt 
punctus, punctum, a point; Fr. ponctuer, Sp. pun- 
tuar, It. punteggiare.| To mark with points; to 
separate into sentences, clauses, or other divisions, 
by points, which mark the proper pauses. 

Puinet/ii-a/tion, n. [Fr. ponctuation, Sp. puntua- 
cion, It. puntuazione.] (Gram.) The act or art of 
punctuating or pointing a writing or discourse, or 
the act or art of marking with points the divisions 
of a discourse into sentences, and clauses or mem- 
bers of a sentence. 

(= Punctuation, as the term is usually understood, 
is performed with four points, namely, the period [.], the 
colon [:], the semicolon [;], and the comma [,]. The 
other points used in composition are chiefly of a rhetor- 
ical and syntactical nature. The ancients were unac- 
quainted with punctuation: they wrote without any dis- 
tinction of members, periods, or words. The modern 
points.came into use very gradually after the invention 
of printing. The first printed books have only arbitrary 
marks here and there, and it was not until the 16th cen- 
tury that an approach was made to the present system by 
the Manutii of Venice. 

Piinet/i-a-tive, a. Of, or belonging to, punctua- 
tion, ‘The nature, or, if I may so call it, the 
punctuative intonation of feeble cadence.” Rush. 

Putnet/i-a/tor, n. One who punctuates, as in 
writing. 

Pitinet/t-ist, n. 
punctuation. 

Ptinet/i-late, v.¢. (Lat. punctulum, diminutive of 
punctum, point.] To mark with small spots. [ Obs.] 

The studs have their surface punctulated, as if set all over 
with other studs infinitely lesser. Woodward. 

Pitne’tum,n. (Lat., point.) A point. 

Punctum cecum. [Lat., blind point.] (J/ed.) A small 
spot situated at the entrance of the optic nerve, and 
which, being insensible to the action of light, conveys 
no impression of vision to the brain from the rays of 
light which fall upon it. 

Pinet/t-ra/tion, n. The act or process of punc- 
turing. See ACUPUNCTURATION. 

Ptinet/iire (ptinkt/yur, 53), n. [Lat. punctwra, fr. 
pungere, punctum, to prick; Pr. punctura, pon- 
chura, Sp., Pg., & It. puntura, O. Fr. pointure.] 

1. The act of perforating with a pointed instru- 
ment. 

2. A small hole made by a point; a wound, bite, 
or sting; as, the puncture of a nail, needle, or pin. 

A lion may perish by the puncture of an asp. Rambler. 

Pinet/iire, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PUNCTURED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PUNCTURING.] To pierce with a small, 
pointed instrument, or the like; to prick ; as, to 
puncture the skin. 

Ptin/dit,n. [See PAnpiT.] A learned Brahmin; 
one versed in the Sanskrit language, and in the 
science, laws, and religion of the Hindus. [J/ndia.] 

Piin/dle, 7. [Cf. BUNDLE.] A short and fat woman ; 
asquab. [Obs.] 

Ptin/dum,n. Sce PINEY-VARNISH. 

Pii/nése, n. [Fr. punaise, from punais, Pr. putnais, 
stinking, from Pr. put, stinking, from Lat. putidus, 
id., from putere, to stink.] The same as PUNICE. 

Piing,7. A kind of one-horse sleigh rudely made, 
often only along box onrunners. [U. 8S. 

Piin/gar,n. [Fr. pagure, It. &. Sp. paguro, Lat. 
pagurus, Gr. rayoupos, Sw. pungkrabba, i. e., pocket- 
erab.] A certain kind of fish; a crab-fish. 

Pin/gence, n. Pungency ; sharpness ; piquancy. 

Rare.| Crabbe. 

Piin’/Zen-cy, n. [See infra.| The state of being 
pungent or piercing ; the power of pricking or 
piercing; acrimoniousness; keenness; as, the pwn- 
gency of ammonia ; the pwungency of a sermon. 
“The pungency of menaces.” Hammond. 

Piin’/gent, a. [Lat. pungens, p. pr. of pungere, to 
prick; It. pungente, pugnente, Sp. pungente, Pr. 
ponhen, poingnen, Fr. poignant, See POIGNANT.] 

1. Pricking; piercing; as, (a.) Acrid; biting; — 
said with reference to taste. ‘‘Pwngent radish bit- 
ing infant’s tongue.” Shenstone. (b.) Stimulating ; 
pricking ; — said with reference to the sense of smell. 
“The pungent grains of titillating dust.” Pope. 
(c.) Sharply painful; acute; — said of pains, sensa- 
tions, and the like, ‘‘ With pungent pains on every 
side.” Swift. ‘ 

2. Exquisitely painful to the feelings; severe; 
sharp, curt, and expressive; —said of discourse. 
“ A sharp and pungent manner of speech.” Dryden. 

3. ( Bot.) Prickly-pointed ; hard and sharp-pointed. 

Syn.—Acrid; piercing; sharp; penetrating; acute; 
keen; acrimonious; biting; stinging. 

Piin/gent-ly, adv. Ina pungent manner; sharply. 

Piin/gled, a. Shriveled or shrunken; —said es- 
pecially of grain which has lost its juices from the 


One who understands the art of 
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PUNGY 
ravages of an insect of the genus Thrips (T. cerea- 
lium). Harris. 
Piing’y, n. A small sloop or shallop, or large 
boat with sails, smaller thanasloop. | 
Pi/nie, a. [Lat. Punicus, pertaining to Carthage 
or its inhabitants, from Pani, the Carthaginians. 
Pertaining to the Carthaginians; like or appropriate 
to the Carthaginians; faithless; treacherous; de- 
ceitful; as, Pwnic faith. 
Yes, yes, his faith attesting nations own; 
’Tis Punic all, and to a proverb known. Brooke. 
Pi/nige, n. [See PuNESE.] A bed-bug, [Obs.] 
Pu-ni/ceoiis (-nish/us),) a. [Lat. punicews, from 
Pu-ni’cial (-nish/al), Punicus, Punic, Phoeni- 
cian; Pg. puniceo, Pr. punic, punicenc.] Of a bright 
red or purple color. [Obs.] hi 
Pi/ni-mess, n. [From puny.] The condition of 
being puny; littleness; pettiness; smallness with 
feebleness. nly 
Piim/ish, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PUNISHED (ptin/isht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PUNISHING.] [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
punir, It. & Lat. punire, from Lat. pena, punish- 
ment, penalty; Gr. rovvj.] ‘ 

1. To afflict with pain, loss, or calamity for a 

crime or fault. 
A greater Power 
Now ruled him, punished in the shape he sinned. J/ilton. 

2. To afflict with pain, &c., with a view to amend- 
ment; to chasten; as, a father punishes his child for 
disobedience. 

3. To reward with pain or suffering inflicted on 
the offender ; — said with reference to the crime; as, 
to punish murder or theft. 

4. To bruise with the fist; to pound or pummel. 
[Low.] 

Syn.— To chastise; castigate; scourge; whip; lash; 
correct; discipline. See CHASTISE. 

Pin/ish-a-ble, a. [Fr. punissable.] 

1. Liable to punishment; capable of being pun- 
ished by law or right ; —said with reference to per- 
sons or offenses. 

That time was, when to be a Protestant, to be a Christian, 
was by law as punishable as to be a traitor. Lilton. 

2. Worthy of punishment. 

Piin/ish-a-ble-ness, n. The quality of deserving, 
or being liable to, punishment. 

Ptin/ish-er, n. One who inflicts punishment. 

Pin/ish-ment, n. 1. The act of punishing. 

2. Any pain or suffering inflicted on a person be- 
cause of a crime or offense; especially, pain so in- 
flicted in the enforcement or application of law. 

I never gave them condign punishment. Shak. 

The rewards and punishments of another life, which the Al- 
mighty has established as the enforcements of his law, are of 
weight enough to determine the choice against whatever pleas- 
ure or pain this life can show. Locke. 

Pu-ni/tion (-nish/un),». [Lat. punitio, Fr. puni- 
tion, Pr. punicio, Sp. punicion, It. punizione, pu- 
nigione. See PUNISH.] Punishment. [Obds.] 

Pi/ni-tive, a. [It.& Sp. punitivo. See PuNIsH.] 
Pertaining to, involving, awarding, or inflicting, 
punishment; as, punitive law or justice. 

If death be punitive, so, likewise, is the necessity imposed 
upon man of toiling for his subsistence. . Taylor. 

Pii/ni-to-ry (50), @. Punishing, or tending to pun- 
ishment. 


God often causes one provision to answer several purposes, 
and so may make moral evil, as well as natural, at the same 
time both prudential and punitory; butit is not apparent from 
experience that he always does so. Search. 


Ptink, 7. [Allied to spunk, q. v.] 

1. A species of fungus, or some decayed wood, 
used as tinder. Ash, 
2. A prostitute; a strumpet. Shak. 

Pitnk!d,n. (Hind. pankh@,afan.] A machine for 
fanning a room, consisting of a movable frame 
covered with canvas, and suspended from the ceil- 
ing. It is kept in motion by pulling acord. [Hin- 
dostan. | Malcom. 

eT n. A punk;—so called in contempt. 

Obs. 

Ptn/ner,n. One who puns; apunster. Beau. gf Fl. 

Putn/net, n. [Cf. Ir. bwinne, a shoot, twig, branch. ] 
A small, but broad, shallow basket, for displaying 
fruit or flowers. Smart. 

Punndl/o-gy, n. [Eng. pun and Gr. Nbyos, dis- 
course.] The art or practice of punning; paro- 
nomasia. [Rare.] Pope. 

Pitin’/ster, nm. One who puns, or is skilled in pun- 
ning; a quibbler; alow wit. 

Pint, v. 7. [Fr. ponter, It. puntare, Sp. apuntar, 
from Lat. punctum, point; Fr. point, O. Fr. puint.] 
To play at basset, faro, or omber. 

Piint,n. [A-S, 
punt, Lat. pon- 
to, from pons, 
pontis,bridge.] 
(Naut.) A flat- 
bottomed boat, 
used in calking 
and repairing 


ships ; also, 

used for fishing Punt. 

and shooting in shallow waters. Simmonds, 
Pint, v.¢. To propel, asa boat, by pushing with a 


pole against the bottom of a river, &c.; to push 
with force. Livingstone. 
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Pint/er,n. [Fr. pontewr, ponte. See Punt, w. é.] 
One who punts; specifically, (a.) One who plays at 
faro against the banker or dealer. Hoyle. (b.) One 
who propels a punt. 

Piin/to, n. [It. punto, Lat. punctwm, point.] (en- 
cing.) A point or hit. 

Punto diritto, a direct stroke or hit. — Punto reverso, a 
back-handed stroke or hit. Halliwell. ‘* Ah! the immor- 
tal passado, the punto reverso.” Shak. 

Piin/ty,n. The same as PONTEE, 

Pii/ny,a. (compar. PUNIER; superl. PUNIEST.] [Fr. 
puiné, See PutsnE.] Imperfectly developed in size 
or vigor; small and feeble; inferior; petty. ‘Such 


puny mortals as themselves.” South. 
«A puny subject 
Strikes at thy great glory. Shak. 


Pii/ny,n. A young, inexperienced person; a novice; 
an inferior, 


He had rather others should make a ladder of his dead 
corpse, to scale a city by it, than a beidge of him whilst alive, 


for his punies to give him the go-by, and pass over him to pre- 
ferment. Filter. 
Pip, v. i. [imp. & p. p. PUPPED (pipt); p. pr. & 


vb. 2, PUPPING,] [See infra.] To bring forth whelps 
or young, as the female of the canine species, 

Pip, . [Allied to Lat. pupus, boy, child.] 

1. A puppy. 

. A young seal. 

Piw'pa,n.; pl. Pt/pxm, [Lat. 
pupa, girl, doll, puppet, f, 
of pupus. See supra.] (En- 
tom.) One of the states in the 
complete metamorphosis of an 
insect. See INSECT. 

Piupe,n. The same as Pupa, 

Pu-pé/lo, n. Cider-brandy. 
[U. S.] Bartlett. 

Pu/pil, n. [Fr. pupille, Sp. 
pupila, Pr., Pg. It., & Lat. pu- pupa and Caterpillar of 
pilla, the pupil of the eye, Peacock Butterfly. 
originally diminutive of Lat, 
pupa, a girl.] (Anat.) The apple of the eye; the 
small opening in the iris through which the rays of 
light pass to the retina. See Iris. 

The minds of some of our statesmen, like the pupil of the 
human eye, contract themselves the more the stronger light 
there is shed upon them. . More. 

Pin-hole pupil (Med.), the pupil of the eye when so 
contracted, as it sometimes is in typhus, as to resemble a 
pin-hole. Dunglison. 

Pw’pil,n. [Fr. pupille, Pr. pupilh, pupilla, Sp. pu- 
pilo, pupila, Pg. & It. pupillo, pupilla, Lat. pupil- 
lus, pupilla, diminutive of pupus, boy, pupa, girl.] 

1. A youth or scholar of either sex under the care 
of an instructor or tutor. ‘Too far in years to be 
a pupil now.” Shak. 

‘Tutors should behave reverently before their oe 

’Estrange. 

2. A youth or person under the care of a guar- 
dian; a ward. Dryden. 

3. (Civil Law.) A boy or girl under the age of 
puberty, that is, under fourteen if a male, and under 
twelve if afemale. See SCHOLAR. 

Pid’pil-age (45), n. Ra aes Seeinfra.] The 
state of being a pupil. 

As sons of kings, loving in pupilage, 
Have turned to tyrants when they came to power. 

Pw/pil-lar’i-ty, n. [Fr. pupillarité, Pr. pupillare- 
tat. See infra.] (Scots Law.) The period of mi- 
nority, from the birth to the age of fourteen in males, 
and twelve in females; pupilage. 

Pw’pil-la-ry, a. (Lat. pupillaris, Fr. pupillaire, Pr. 
pupillari, 8p. pupilar, Pg. pupillar, It. pupillare. 
See Pupri.] 

1. Pertaining to a pupil or ward. Johnson. 

2. (Anat.) Of, or pertaining to, the pupil of the 
eye. 

Pu-piplard,n. pl. [See eure. (Entom.) Ani- 
mals whose eggs are hatched in the matrix of the 
mother, and not excluded till they become pupes. 

Pu-pip’a-rotis, a. [Lat. pwpa and parere, to bring 
forth; Fr. pupipare. See Pupa.|] (Zntom.) Per- 
taining, or belonging to, the Pupipara ; passing to the 
pupa or perfect state. 

Pu-piv’o-rotis, a. [Lat. pupa and vorare, to eat 
greedily, to devour; Fr. pupipare, See Pupa.] 
Feeding on the pups of insects. 

Piip’pet, ». [Written also poppet.] [Fr. poupée, a 
doll, from Lat. pupa, a girl, doll, puppet. Cf, 
POUPETON. | 

1. A small image in the human form; a doll. 

2. A similar figure moved by a wire ina mock 
drama; a wooden performer of a play. 

As the pipes of some carved organ move, 
The gilded puppets dance. Pope. 

3. One managed by the will of another ; — so used 
in contempt. Shak. 

4. (Mech.) The upright support of a mandrel in 
a lathe. 

Pup/pet-ish, a. 





Tennyson, 


Resembling, or of the nature of, a 


pues 

Pup’/pet-man, n. The master of a puppet- 
Pup’/pet-mas‘ter, show. 

Piup/’pet-play,n. A puppetshow. 
Pip/pet-play’er, 7. One who manages the mo- 


tions of puppets. 
Pip/pet-ry, n. Action or appearance resembling 
that of a puppet; hence, mere form or show; affec- 


PURCHASE 


tation. ‘Puppetry of the English laws of di- 

vorce.” _ Chambers. 

Pip/pet-show, ”. A mock drama performed by 
uppets moved by wires. 

Ptip/pet-valve, n. (Mech.) A disk like a pot-lid, 
attached to a stem, and 
used in steam-engines, 
&c., to cover and un- 
cover an opening. 


(@- The two puppet- 
valves A are attached and 
lifted by the common 
valve-stem B from off the 
valve-seat C. Thé press- 
ure, as of entering steam 
on the top of the upper 
valve, and on the bottom 
of the lower valve, is 
nearly balanced. See BAL- 
ANCE-VALVE. 


Pip’/py,”. [From pup, q. v.]_ 1. The young proge- 
ny of a bitch, or female of the canine species; a 





Puppet-valve. 


eee 
2. One who has so little self-respect as to fawn and 
cringe upon others; a person contemptible from 
insignificance and conceit. 
I found my place taken b. ill-bred. ward puppy, 
witha eeuey bar UAE cath otal etre §. cage 
Pip’py, v.i. th & p.p. PUPPIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PUPPYING. | o bring forth whelps; to eee 
Piup’py-ism, 7, Extreme meanness, affectation, or 


conceit. Chalmers. 
Pair,v.i. [imp.& p.p. PURRED; p. pr. & vb. n. PUR- 
RING.] [Written also purr.] 


Proy. Ger. purren, 

burren, pfurren, purrmachen.] To utter a low, 
murmuring, continued sound, as a eat. 

Pair, v.t. To signify or express by purring. Gray. 

Pir,n. The low, murmuring, continued sound of a 
cat; akind of growl, expressive of contentment or 
pleasure. [Written also purr.] 

Pi-rand,n. [Skr. purdna, prop. old, ancient, 
from pura, old, past.] One of a class of sacred 
poetical works in the Hindoo language which treat 
of the creation, destruction, and renovation of 
worlds, the genealogy of gods and heroes, the reigns 
of the Manus, and the transactions of their descend- 
ants. The Puranas are eighteen in number. 

Pu-ran/ie, a. Pertaining to the Puranas. 

Piir/beck Béds. (Geol.) The strata of the Pur- 
beck stone or Purbeck limestone, belonging to the 
Wealden group. 

Pfir/beck Stone. (Geol.) A limestone from the 
Isle of Purbeck, in England. 

Pfir/blind, a. [See POREBLIND.] Near-sighted or 
dim-sighted; seeing obscurely; as, a purblind eye; 
a purblind mole. 

The saints have not so sharp eyes to see down from heaven; 
they be purblind and sand-blind. Latimer. 

Piair’blind-ly, adv. Ina purblind manner. Scott. 

Piir/blind-ness,. The quality or state of being 
purblind; shortness of sight; near-sightedness; 
dimness of vision. 

Piir/chas-a-ble, a. [From purchase.] Capable of 
being bought, purchased, or obtained for a consid- 
eration, 

Money being the counterbalance to all things chasable 
by it, as much as you take off from the value of money, so 
much you add to the price of things exchanged for it. Locke. 

Piar’chase, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PURCHASED (pfir/- 
chest, 42, 108); p. pr. & vb. Nn. PURCHASING.] [Fr. 
pourchasser, to pursue, to seek eagerly ; O. Fr. 
porchacer, porchacier, purchacier, from pour, por, 
pur, for, and chasser, chacier, to pursue, to chase; 
Pr. percasser, It. procacciare. See CHASE.] 

1. To pursue and obtain; to acquire by seeking; 
to gain, obtain, or acquire, ‘That loves the thing 
he can not purchase.” Spenser, 

2. To obtain by paying money or its equivalent; 
to buy; as, to purchase land, or a house. 

3. To obtain by any outlay, as of labor, danger, 
or other sacrifice; as, to purchase favor with flat- 
tery. 

A world who would not purchase with a bruise? Milton. 

4. To expiate by a fine or forfeit. [Obs.] 

Nor tears nor prayers shall purchase out abuses. Shak, 

5. (Law.) (a.) To sue out or procure, as a writ, 
(b.) To acquire by any means except descent or in- 
heritance. Blackstone. 

Par’chase, v.i. 1. To put forth effort to obtain 
any thing; to strive. [Obs.] 

Duke John of Brabant purchased greatly that the Earl of 


Flanders should have his daughter in marriage. Berners. 
2. To acquire wealth. [Obs.] 
Sure our lawyers 
Would not purchase half so fast. J. Webster. 


3. To apply a mechanical arrangement so as to 
get what is called a purchase. Totten, 
Par/chase, n. [O. Fr. pourchas, porchaz, pur- 
chaz, Pr. percatz, It. procaccio. See supra.] 
1. The act of seeking and acquiring property. 
2. The acquisition of title to, or property in, any 
thing for a price or equivalent; buying. 
It is foolish to lay out money in the purchase of ae 
anklin, 
3, An attempt to acquire; endeavor. [Obs.] 


Tl... get meat to save thee, 


Or lose my life in the purchase. Beau. & Fl. 
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4. That which is acquired by seeking or by giv- 
ing an equivalent; property; possession; acquisi- 
tion 

7 A beauty-waning and distressed widow 
Made prize and purchase of his wanton eye. Shak, 

5. That which is obtained by giving an equiva- 
lent price in money. 

The scrip was complete evidence of his right in the purchase. 
' Wheaton. 
6. Produce of robbery; plunder; booty. [0bs.] 
All the purses and purchase, I give to you to-day by con- 

veyance, bring hither to Ursula’s presently. Here we will 

meet at night, in her lodge, and share. B. Jonson. 

7. Any mechanical hold, advantage, power, or 
force applied to the raising or removing of heavy 
bodies, as by a lever, a tackle, capstan, and the like, 

A politician, to do great things, looks for a power— what our 
workmen call a purchase. Burke. 

8. (Law.) Acquisition of lands or tenements by 


other means than descent or inheritance. Blackstone, 


Purchase-criminal, robbery. [O0bs.] 
Nightly stealths and pillage several, 
Which he had got abroad by purchase-criminal. Spenser. 
— Purchase-money, the money paid, or contracted to be 
paid, for any thing bought. Berkeley. 


Pair/chas-er, mn. 1. One who acquires property 


for a consideration, generally of money; a buyer; 
a vendee. 

2. (Law.) One who acquires an estate in lands 
by his own act or agreement, or who takes or obtains 
an estate by any means other than by descent or 
inheritance, Burrill. Blackstone. 


Pfir’eon, 7, A priest among the Oriental fire-wor- 


shipers. Bryant. 


Piire, a. [compar. PURER; superl. PUREST.] [Lat. 


purus, 8p., Pg., & It. puro, Pr. & Fr. pur, A-S. pur.] 
1. Separate from all heterogeneous or extraneous 


- matter; clear; free from mixture; as, pure water; 


pure clay; pure sand; pure air; pwre silver or 


. gold, 


A guinea is pure gold if it has in it no alloy. Watts. 
2. Free from that which contaminates, defiles, or 
blemishes ; — used in figurative senses; as, (@.) Free 


- from moral defilement or guilt; innocent; hence, 


guileless; chaste ; — applied to persons, 
Keep thyself pure. 1 Tim. v. 22. 
%.) Free from that which is foreign; especially, 
ree from that which harms, vitiates, or pollutes; 
unadulterated; genuine; real; perfect ;— applied 
to things and actions. ‘‘Pwre religion and impar- 
tial laws.” Tickell. ‘‘ The pure, fine talk of Rome.” 

Ascham. 

Such was the origin of a friendship as warm and pure as any 
that ancient or modern history records. Macaulay. 


3. Unconnected with any thing else; mere; abso- 


lute; as, a pwre villain; pure compassion; pwre 


good nature. 

Pure-impure, completely or totally impure. ‘The 
inhabitants were pwre-impure pagans.” Fuller.— Pure 
mathematics, that portion of mathematics which treats of 
the principles of the science, in contradistinction to ap- 
plied mathematics, which treats of the application of the 
principles to the investigation of other branches of knowl- 


_ edge, or to the practical wants of life. Math. Dict.— 


Pure villenage (Feudal Law), a tenure of lands by uncer- 
tain services at the will of the lord. Blackstone. 

Syn.— Unmixed; clear; simple; real; true; genuine; 
unadulterated ; uncorrupted ; unsullied ; untarnished ; 
unstained; stainless; clean; fair; unspotted; spotless; 
incorrupt; chaste; unpolluted; undefiled; immaculate; 
innocent; guiltless; guileless; holy. 


Pure,v.t. Topurify; tocleanse. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Puré 


e(pu-ra’), 7. [Fr., from pwr, pure; the pure 
liquid soup, with no solid part.] A soup made of 
peas, &c., or other leguminous plants. 


Pire/ly, adv. 1. In a pure manner; without any 


mixture of that which is foreign, hurtful, vitiating, 
or defiling; innocently; genuinely; guilelessly; 
chastely. 

2. Without connection with, or dependence upon, 
any thing else; merely; absolutely; entirely; as,a 
purer accidental meeting. 

3. Nicely; prettily. [Colloq.] Halliwell. 


Pitire/ness,n. The state of being pure; an unmixed 


state; separation or freedom from any heteroge- 
neous or foreign matter, especially from that which 
might injure, vitiate, or pollute; clearness; sim- 
plicity ; purity ; innocence; genuineness; guileless- 
ness; chasteness; as, the pureness of water or air; 
the pureness of gold or silver; pureness of heart, 
life, style, and the like, ‘‘ Pureness of phrases in 
Terence.” Ascham. 


living. ‘ommon Prayer. 


Pair’file, n. [See infra. O. Fr. pourfilure.] A 


sort of ancient trimming for women’s gowns, made 
of tinsel and thread;—called also bobbin-work. 
Obs.) Bailey. 


Piar/fle (pir/fl), v.¢. [O. Fr. pourjiler, from pour, for, 


and jil, a thread, Lat. filwm; It. projilare. See Pro- 
FILE. 
1. To decorate with a wrought or flowered bor- 
fob 7 ° embroider; as, topwryle with blue and white, 
Ss. 
A goodly lady clad in scarlet red, 
Purfled with gold and pearl of rich assay. Spenser. 
2. (Arch.) To decorate richly; to cover with rich 
sculpture. 


ee 





May we evermore serve Thee in holiness and pureness of 
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3. (Her.) To ornament witha bordure of ermines, 
furs, and the like. 

Partlow, tn. [See supra.] 

1. A border of embroidered work. 

2. (Her.) A border composed of ermines, furs, 
and the like. 

Pfir/ga-ment,n. [Lat. purgamentum, It. purga- 
mento, Sp. purgamiento. See PURGE. 

1. (Med.) A medicine which purges; a cathartic; 
apurgative. [Obs.] Bacon. 

2. That which is excreted from any thing; excre- 
tion. [ Obs.) 

Pur-ga/tion, n. [Lat. purgatio, Fr. purgation, 
Pr. purgacio, 8p. purgacion, It. purgazione. See 
PURGE. 

1. The act of purging; the act of clearing, cleans- 
ing, oy purifying by separating and carrying off im- 
purities, or whatever is superfluous; often, the act 
of cleansing from the imputation of guilt. 

Let him put me to my purgation. Shak. 


2. (Law.) The clearing of one’s self from a crime 
of which he was publicly suspected and accused. It 
was either canonical, which was prescribed by the 
canon law, the form whereof used in the spiritual 
court was, that the person suspected take his oath 
that he was clear of the matter objected against him, 
and bring his honest neighbors with him to make 
oath that they believed he swore truly; or vulgar, 
which was by fire or water ordeal, or by combat. 
See ORDEAL, Wharton. 

Par’ga-tive, a. [Lat. purgativus, It., Sp., & Pg. 
purgativo, Pr. purgatiu, Fr. purgatif.| Waving the 
power of purging or cleansing; cathartic. 

Par/ga-tive,n. (Med.) A medicine that evacuates 
the intestines ; a cathartic. 

Par’ga tively, adv, Cleansingly ; cathartically, 

Pdeeatetar: a, Pertaining to purgatory. 

Piir/ga-t0/ri-an, 7, One who holds to the doctrine 
of purgatory. 

Pir/ga-to-ry, a. [Lat. purgatorius. See PurGE.] 
Tending to cleanse; cleansing; expiatory. Burke. 

Payr’ga-to-ry, n. [L. Lat. purgatorium, from 
Lat. purgatorius ; It., Sp., & Pg. purgatorio, Pr. 
purgatori, Fr. purgatoire. See supra.) (Rom. 
Cath. Church.) A place, or a state believed to exist 
after death, in which the souls of persons are puri- 
fied, or in which they expiate such offenses com- 
mitted in this life as do not merit eternal damna- 
tion. After this purgation from the impurities of 
sin, the souls are believed to be received into 
heaven. 

Ishould venture purgatory for it. Shak. 

St. Patrick’s Purgatory, a cavern situated in the south- 
ern part of the county of Donegal, in Ireland, which was 
for many years the object of pilgrimages and various su- 
perstitions. Nares. 

Parége, v. é. pee & p. p. PURGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PURGING.] [Fr. purger, Pr., Sp., & Pg. pwrgar, It. 
& Lat. purgare, contracted from Lat. purwm agere, 
to make clean. ] 

1. To cleanse, clear, or purify by separating and 
carrying off whatever is impure, heterogeneous, 
foreign, or superfluous, ‘Till fire pwrge all things 
new.” Milton. 

2. To operate on as, or by means of, a cathartic 
medicine, or in a similar manner. 

3. To clarify; to defecate, as liquors. 

4. To clear from guilt or moral defilement; as, to 
purge one of guilt or crime. 

Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean. Pans te 

5. (Law.) To clear from accusation or the charge 
of a crime, as in ordeal. 

6. To remove in cleansing; to deterge; to wash 
away ;— often followed by away. 

Purge away our sins, for thy name’s sake. Ps, lxxix. 9. 
We'll join our cares to purge away 
Our country’s crimes. Addison, 

Pairge,v.i. 1. To become pure, as by clarification. 

2. To have frequent or preteruatural evacuations 
from the intestines, by means of a cathartic, 

Pairge,n. [Fr. purge. See supra.] 

1. The act of purging. ‘ And first, of the prepar- 
ative for the purge ot paganism out of the kingdoms 
of Northumberland.” Fuller. 

2. That which purges; especially, a medicine that 


evacuates the intestines ; a cathartic. Arbuthnot. | 


Piir/gSer, n. One who, or that which, purges or 
cleanses; especially, a cathartic medicine. 

Pfiir/Ser-y, n. A room for bleaching or refining 
sugar. 

Par/gsimg, n. A diarrhea or dysentery; preter- 
natural evacuation of the intestines; looseness of 
bowels. 

Pfir/sing-flax, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Linum (L. catharticum); dwarf wild flax;—so 
called from its use as a cathartic medicine, 

Pi/ri-fi-ea/tion, n. [| Lat. purijficatio, Fr. purifica- 
tion, Pr. purificacio, Sp. purijficacion, It. purifica- 
zione. See PuRIFY.] 

1. The act of purifying; the act or operation of 
separating and removing from any thing that which 
is heterogeneous or foreign to it; as, the purijication 
of liquors, or of metals. 

2. The act or operation of cleansing ceremonially, 
by removing any pollution or defilement. 





PURKINJEAN 


When the days of her puriyication, according to the law of 

Moses, were accomplished, they brought him to Jerusalem. 
Luke ii. 22. 

3. A cleansing from guilt or the pollution of sin; 
the extinction of sinful desires, appetites, and incli- 
nations. 

PU/ri-fi-ea-tive, a. [It. puricativo, Sp. purificativo, 
puryicatorio, Pr. purijicatiu, Fr. purijicatif. See 
Puriry.] Having power to purify; tending to 
cleanse. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Pu/ri-fi-ea/tor,. One who purifies; a purifier. 

Pu-tif/i-ea-to-ry,a. Serving or tending to purify ; 
purificative. Johnson. 

Pu/rifier, n. [From purify.] One who, or that 
which, purifies or cleanses; a cleanser; a refiner, 

Pia’ri-form, a. [Fr.puriforme, from Lat. pus, puris, 
pus, and forma, form.] (Med.) Like pus; in the 
form of pus. 

Purify, v.t. [imp.&p.p.PuRIFIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PURIFYING.] [Fr. purifier, Pr., Sp., & Pg. purijicar, 
It. & Lat. purificare, from Lat. purus, pure, and 
Jacere, to make. ] 

1. To make pure or clear from material defile- 
ment, admixture, or imperfection; to free from ex- 
traneous matter; as, to purify liquors or metals; to 
purify the blood; to purify the air. 

2. Hence, in figurative uses, (a.) To free from 
guilt or moral defilement; as, to pwrify the heart. 

And fit them 
So purified to receive him pure. Milton. 
(0.) To free from ceremonial or legal defilement. 
And Moses took the blood and put it upon the horns of the 


altar round about with his finger, and purified the altar. 
Levit. viii. 15. 
Purify both yourselves and your captives on the third day, 
and on the seventh day. Num, xxxi. 19. 
(¢.) To free from improprieties or barbarisms; as, 
to purify a language. Sprat. 
Pi/ri-fy, v.i. To grow or become pure or clear; 
as, liquors will gradually purify. Burnet. 
Pivrim,n. (Heb. par, pl. pirim, a lot, a Persian 
word. Cf. Per. pdrah, a piece, fragment, and bahrah, 
part, share.] (Jewish Ant.) The feast of lots, insti- 
tuted to commemorate the deliverance of the Jews 
from the machinations of Haman. Esth. ix. 26. 
Pur/ism,n. The quality of being pure or nice, es- 
pecially in the choice of language; over-solicitude 
as to purity. ‘‘ His political pwrism.” De Quincey. 
Pir/ist,n. [Fr. puriste, It. & Sp. purista, from Lat. 
purus, pure. 
1. One who aims at excessive purity or nicety, 
especially in the choice of language. 
He [Fox] was so nervously apprehensive of sliding into 
some colloquial incorrectness, of debasing his style by a mix- 


ture of parliamentary slang, that he ran into the opposite 
error, and purified his vocabulary with a scrupulosity un- 


known to any purist. Macaulay. 
2. One who maintains that the New Testament 
was written in pure Greek. M. Stuart. 


Piri-tan, 7. (From pure.] 

1. (Eng. Church.) One who opposed traditional 
and formal usages, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and advocated a simpler form of faith and worship 
than that which was established by law; originally, 
a term of reproach. 

(@- The Puritans were afterward distinguished as 
Political Puritans, Doctrinal Puritans, and Puritans in 
Discipline. Hume. 

2. One who is scrupulous and strict in his re- 
ligious life; — used reproachfully or in contempt. 

She would make a Puritan of the devil. Shak. 

3. One who sympathizes with the views of the 
early Puritans. 

Pi/ri-tan, a. Pertaining to, resembling, or charac- 
terizing the Puritans, or early dissenters from the 
Church of England. 

Pi/ri-tan/ie, a. 1. Pertaining to the Puritans, 

Pii/ri-tan/ie-al, or their doctrines and practice. 

2. Precise in observance of legal or religious re- 
quirements; over-scrupulous; rigid;—often used 
by way of reproach or contempt. ‘‘Pwritanical 
circles, from which plays and novels were strictly 
excluded.” Macaulay. 

Pii/ri-tan/ie-al-ly, adv. In a puritanical manner; 
with the exact or rigid notions or manners of the 
Puritans. 

Pii/ri-tan-igm, 7. The notions or practice of Pu- 
ritans. 

Pii/ri-tan-ize, v. i. [imp. & p. p. PURIVANIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PURITANIZING.] To agree with or 
teach the notions of Puritans. Mountagu. 

Pi/rity,n. ([Lat. puritas, from purus, pure; O. Fr. 
purité, N. Fr. pureté, Pr. puritat, puretat, purtat, 
Sp. puridad, Pg. puridade, It. purita.] The con- 
dition of being pure; as, (a.) Freedom from foreign 
admixture or heterogeneous matter; as, the purity 
of water, of wine, of spirit; the purity of drugs; the 
purity of metals. (b.) Cleanness; freedom from 
foulness or dirt. ‘‘The purity of a linen vesture.” 
Holyday. (c.) Freedom from guilt or the defilement 
of sin; innocence; chastity; as, purity of heart or 
life. (d.) Freedom from any sinister or improper 
views; as, the purity of motives or designs. (é.) 
Freedom from foreign idioms, from barbarous or 
improper words or phrases; as, pwrity of style. 

Pur-kin/je-an, a. Pertaining to, or discovered by, 
Purkinjeé. 

Purkinjean vesicle (Anat.), a vesicle or cell in the 
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PURL 


germinant portion of an egg; — often called the germinal 


vesicle. R. Owen. 


Paarl, n. [Contr. fr. purjile, purfle, q.v. Cf. PuRL, v.7.] 
1. An embroidered and puckered border; a hem 
or fringe, often of gold or silver twist. ‘‘ A trium- 
phant chariot made of carnation velvet, enriched 
with purl and pearl.” Sidney. 
2. An inversion of stitches in knitting, which gives 
to the work where it is used a ribbed or waved ap- 
pearance, Halliwell. 
3. A circle made by the motion of a fluid; an 
eddy; a ripple. 
Whose stream an easy breath doth seem to blow, 
Which on the sparkling gravel runs in purils, 
As though the waves had boon of silver curls. Drayton. 

4. A gentle murmur, as that produced by the run- 
ning of a liquid among obstructions; as, the purl of 
a brook. 

5. Malt liquor, medicated or spiced ; formerly, ale 
or beer in which wormwood or other bitter herbs 
had been infused, and which was regarded as tonic ; 
at present, boiled beer with gin, sugar, and spices 
added to it. ‘‘ Drank a glass of purl to recover ap- 
petite.” Addison. 

A group of them were gathered round a fire in a public 
house, drinking hot pwl, and smoking pipes. Dickens. 

(= Probably so named because it purls, or mantles, 
in the glass. Richardson. 

Parl, v.i. [imp. & p. p. PURLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PURLING.] [Sw. porla, D. borrelen.] 

1. Torun swiftly round, as a small stream flowing 
among stones or other obstructions; to eddy; also, 
to make a murmuring sound, as water does in run- 
ning over or through obstructions. 

My fiowery theme, 


A painted mistress or a purling stream. Pope. 
Swift o’er the rolling pebbles, down the hills, 
Louder and louder puri the falling rills. Pope. 


2. To be elevated or raised in circles, ripples, or 
a wave-like appearance; to mantle, as in a glass. 

Parl, v.¢. To decorate with fringe or embroidery. 
“* Nature’s cradle more enchased and purled.” 

B. Jonson. 

Pair/lieti (pfirli), n. ([Fr. pur, pure, and lieu, 
place. See Lievu.] [Written also powrlieu.] 

1. Originally, the ground near a royal forest, 
which, being severed from it, was made pure or 
free from the forest laws. 

2. Hence, the outer portion of any place; envi- 
rons. ‘ The purliews of St. James.” Swift. 

Brokers had been incessantly plying for custom in the pur- 
lieus of the court. Macaulay. 

Purlieu-man, aman who has the care of a purlieu. 

Blackstone. 

Par/lin, [Perhaps from Fr. pour, for, or par, 

Piyr’line, through, and ligne, line.] (Arch.) A 
piece of timber extending from end to end of a 
building or roof, across and under the rafters, to 
support them in the middle. 

Parling,n. The motion of asmall stream running 
among obstructions; also, the murmur it makes 
in so doing. 

Pur-loin’,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. PURLOINED; p. pr. & 
vb. nm. PURLOINING.] [O. Fr. purloignier, porloi- 
gnier, to retard, delay, from pur, por, pour, for, 
and loin, far, far off. See ELOIN.] 

1. To take or carry away for one’s self; hence, to 
steal; to take by theft; to filch. 

Had from his wakeful custody purloined 
The guarded gold. Milton. 

2. To take by plagiarism; to steal from books or 
manuscripts. Dryden. 

Pur-loin’, v. i. 

Pur-loin/er, n. 
plagiary. 

Ptir’pir-ty,n. [O.Fr. pourpartie, from pour, for, 
and partie, apart. Cf. O. Fr. purpart, a respective 
part.] (Zaw.) A share, part, or portion of an estate 

- allotted to a coparcener by partition; pourparty. 
[Sometimes written also purpart, pourparty.] 

I am forced to eat all the game of your purparties, as well 
as my own thirds. H. Walpole. 

Par’ple (pfir/pl), a. [A-S. purble, purpuren, Fr. 
pourpré, purpurin, Pr. purpurenc, It. purpureo, 
porporino, Sp. purpureo, purpurino, Lat. purpu- 
reus, Gr, mopripeos. See infra.] 

1. Exhibiting or possessing a color composed of 
red and blue, much esteemed for its richness and 
beauty; as, a purple robe. 

2. Hence, imperial; regal; —so called from the 
color having been a distinguishing token of imperial 
authority. 

3. Blood-red; bloody. 


n. 


To practice theft. 
One who purloins; a thief; a 


May such purple tears be always shed. Shak. 
. Iview a field of blood, 
And Tiber rolling with a purple flood. Dryden. 


Pfir’ple, n. pee pourpre, O. Fr. porpre, Pr. por- 
pra, polpra, It. porpora, Sp. & Pg. purpura, from 
Lat. purpura, Gr. wopdipa, originally the purple- 
fish, a shell from which the color was obtained; 
A-S. purpur, purpure.]} 

1, A purple color. 
Arraying with reflected purple and gold 
The clouds that on his western throne attend. Milton. 
2. Hence, imperial government in the Roman 
empire, as a purple robe was the distinguishing 
dress of the emperors. 
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The claim of Demetrius to the vacant throne was justified 
by the trite and eas sophism—that he was born in the purple, 
and the eldest son of his father’s reign. Gibbon. 

3. A cardinalate. Hume. 

4. A species of orchis, probably the Orchis mas- 
cula, or early purple, a common English flower. 


Nares. ‘‘Crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long 
purples.” Shak. 

5. A certain shell-fish. ‘‘ Shell-fishes called pur- 
ples.” Holland, 


6. (pl.) (Med.) Spots of a livid color on the skin, 
of different sizes, and circular in form, often in 
stripes or patches, irregularly scattered over the 
thighs, arms, and trunk, attended with occasional 
hemorrhage from the nostrils, mouth, and viscera, 
also by debility and depression of spirits. Dunglison. 

(= Purple is sometimes used in composition, forming 
words of very obvious signification; as, purple-colored, 
purple-hued, purple-stained, purple-tinged, purple- 
tinted, and the like. 

Purple of Cassius. See Cassius. — Purple of mollusca, 
a viscid liquor, secreted by certain shell-fish, as the Buc- 
cinum lapillus, which dyes wool, &c., of a purple color, 
and is supposed to be the substance of the famous Tyrian 
dye. Ure. 

Piair’ple,v.t. [imp. & p.p. PURPLED; p. pr. & vb, 
N. PURPLING.| [Lat. purpwrare. See supra.] To 
make purple, or to dye of a deep red color; as, 
hands purpled with blood. 

When morn 


Purples the east. Milton. 
Reclining soft in blissful bowers, 
Purpled sweet with springing flowers. Fenton. 


Pair’ple-heirt, x. (Bot.) A tree of two species of 
the genus Copaiba (C. pubiflora and C. bracteata), 
found in Essequibo, which yield a timber possess- 
ing great strength, durability, and elasticity. 

Par’ple-wood,n. A kind of wood brought from 
Brazil, principally used for ramrods, and occasion- 
ally for buhl-work, marquetry, and turning. 

Simmonds. 

Piair’plish, a. Somewhat purple. Boyle. 

Piir’/port,n. [O. Fr. purport, from pur, pour, for, 
and porter, to bear, carry.] 

1. Design or tendency; meaning; import. ‘‘The 
whole scope and purport of that dialogue.” Norris. 


With a look so piteous in purport 
As if he had been loosed out of hell 


To speak of horrors, he comes before me. Shak. 
2. Disguise; covering. [Obs.] 
For she her sex under that strange purport 
Did use to hide. Spenser. 


Piir’port, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PURPORTED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. PURPORTING.] ‘To intend to show; to in- 
tend; to mean; to signify. 


They in most grave and solemn wise unfolded 
Matter, which little purported, but words 


Ranked in right learned phrase. Rowe. 
Pfir’port-less, a. Without purport; having no 
meaning or design. Southey. 


Pfir’pdse,n. [O. Fr. purpos, pourpos, propos, It. 
& Sp. proposito, Lat. propositum. See PROPOSE.] 
1. That which a person sets before himself as an 
object to be reached or accomplished; the end or 
aim to which the view is directed in any plan, 
measure, or exertion; end, or, the view itself; de- 
sign; intention. ‘‘ As my eternal purpose hath de- 
creed.” Milton. 
The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 
Unless the deed go with it. Shak. 


Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 


suns. Tennyson. 
2. Proposal to another; discourse. [ Obs.] 
She purpose made of love. Spenser. 
Fair, seemly pleasance each to other make, 
With goodly purpose there as they sit. Spenser. 


3. Instance; example. [Obs.] 

Of purpose, on purpose, with previous design; with 
the mind directed to that object. On purpose is more 
generally used; but the true phrase is of purpose. 


Syn.— Design; end; intention; aim. See Drsian. 


Piir’pése,v.t. [imp. & p. p. PURPOSED (pfir/pust) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PURPOSING.| [O. Fr. purposer, pro- 
poser. See supra.] 

1. To set forth; to bring forward. [0bs.] 

2. To determine upon, as some end or object to 
be accomplished; to intend; to design; to resolve. 
“ Did nothing purpose against the state.” Shak. 

Pair’pdése,v. i. 1. To design; to intend; to mean. 

I purpose to write the history of England from the acces- 
sion of King James the Second down to a time which is with- 
in the memory of men still living. Macaulay. 

2. To discourse; to converse. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Ptir’posed-ly (pfir’pust-ly), adv. According to 
purpose or design. ‘‘ The Ilias, a poem composed 
purposedly of the Trojan war.” Holland, 

Piair’pdése-less, a. Having no effect or purpose; 
aimless. Bp. Hall. 

Pfir/pdése-ly, adv. By purpose or design; inten- 
tionally; with predetermination. 

In composing this discourse, I purposely declined all offen- 
sive and displeasing truths. Alterbury. 

So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong. Pope. 

Pfir’poés-er, n. 1. One who brings forward any 
thing; asetter-forth. [Obs.] 

2. One who purposes. 
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PURSE-PRIDE 


Piir’po-sive, a. Designed for anend. ‘‘Purposive 
modification of structure in a bone.” RL. Owen. 
Pur-prést/are,n. [L. Lat. purprestura, porpris- 
tura, purprisura, O. Fr. pourprisure, from L. Lat. 
porprendere, proprendere, to take any thing with- 
out authority, to invade, O. Fr. pourprendre, to 
take away entirely, from pour, for, and prendre, 
pris, to take.] (Law.) Any encroachment upon, or 
inclosure of, that which should be common or pub- 
lic, as upon highways, rivers, harbors, forts, &c. 
Written also pourpresture. | Eden. Daniell. 
Ptir’prise (-priz), n. [L. Lat. purprisum, porpri- 
sum, proprisium, porprisia, proprisia, O. Fr, pour- 
pris. See supra.| A close or inclosure; also, the 
whole compass of a manor. Bacon. 
Piiv!pu-ra,n. (Lat. See PurPre.] 

1. (Med.) A disease consisting in livid spots on 
the skin from extravasated blood, with loss of mus- 
cular strength, pain in the limbs, and mental de- 
jection; the purples. Dunglison. 

2. (Zool.) A genus of mollusks, of which some 
species possess a fluid of a violet or purple color, 
which may be obtained by pressing upon the oper- 
culum. Baird. 

Piir’/pu-rate, n. [Fr. purpurate, N. Lat. purpu- 
ratum.|] (Chem.) A compound of purpurie acid 
and a salifiable base. Ure. 

Par’/pu-rate, a. Of, or pertaining to, purpura. 

Piir’piire,n. [Lat.purpura. See PuRPLE.] (Her.) 
Purple, represented in engraving by diagonal lines 
from right to left of the escutcheon. 

Pur-pii/re-al, a. Of a purple color; purple. 

Pur-ptrie,a. [Fr. purpurique.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, purpura. Dunglison. 

2. (Chem.) Having a purple color; —said of an 
acid whose salts have a purple color, produced b 
the action of nitric acid upon the lithic or uric acid, 

Piir/pu-rine, n. [Fr. purpurine, N. Lat. purpu- 
rina, Ger. purpurin. See PuRPLE.] (Chem.) A 
coloring principle found in madder. Ure. 

Pitirr, v.i. To murmur as acat. See Pur. 

Parr, n. The murmuring sound made by a cat; 
pur. See Pur. 

Putirre,n. (Ornith.) A small bird (Tringa [or Va- 
riabilis] cinclus), allied to the snipe. 

Piairre,». Ciderkin or perkin; the liquor made by 
steeping the gross matter of pressed apples. 

Piur’ree,n. <A yellow pigment obtained from India, 
hence called Indian yellow, the origin of which is 
unknown, though regarded as of an animal nature. 
It consists principally of the magnesian salt of an 
acid to which the name of euxanthic acid has been 


given. Eng. Cyc. 
Ptir/rock, n. See PUDDOCK. 
Piirse,n. [Fr. bourse, O. Fr. borse, Pr. & It. borsa, 


Sp. & Pg. bolsa, L. Lat. bursa, byrsa, from Gr, 
Bipcoa, hide, skin, leather; O. H. Ger. pursa, bursa, 
N. H. Ger. bérse, D. bewrs, Dan. & Sw. bérs.] 

1. A small bag, the opening of which is made to 
draw up closely, used to carry money in, 

Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis something, nothing; 

’T was mine, ’tis his, anid has been slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him; 

And makes me poor indeed. : 

2. Hence, a treasury; as, the public purse. 

3. A sum of money offered as a prize, or collected 
as a present; as, to win the purse; to make up a 
purse. 

4. A specific sum of money; as, (a.) The sum of 
500 piasters, or a little more than $24. [ Twrkey.] 
(b.) The sum of 50 tomans of 10 shillings sterling 
each, or about $121. [Persia.] Simmonds, 

Light purse, or empty purse, poverty, or want of re- 
sources. — Long purse, or heavy purse, wealth; riches. — 
Sword and purse, the military power and wealth of a 
nation. 

Parse, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PURSED (pfrst); p. pr. & 
vb. N. PURSING. | 

1. To put in a purse. 

I will go and purse the ducats straight. Shak, 

2. To contract into folds or wrinkles, like the 
mouth of a purse. 

Thou didst contract and purse thy brow. 
Parse, v. i. To take purses; to rob. 
rare. | 

I'll purse ; if that raise me not, I'll bet at bowling-alleys. 


Beau, & Fil. 
Piirse/-erab, n. (Zo0l.) 
A kind of crab, of the ge- 
nus Birgus, which inhab- 
its holes in the rocks and 
mountains, and sometimes 
ascends palm-trees and 
devours the fruit. It is 
found about the shores of 
the Indian Ocean. Baird. 
Piirse/ful, n.; pl. PORSE/- # 
FULS. All thatis, or can f 
be, contained in a purse; 
enough to fill a purse. 
Piirse’/-loom, n. A ma- 
chine for weaving or net- 
ting purses. Simmonds. 


Shak. 


Shak. 
[ Obs. and 





Purse-crab (Birgus latro). 
Parse’-nét, n. <A net, the mouth of which may be 


closed or drawn together like apurse. Mortimer. 
Parse’-pride, n. Pride of money; insolence pro- 
ceeding from the possession of wealth. Bp. Hail. 


’ 





4 
PURSE-PROUD 


Piirse/-proud, a. Proud of wealth; puffed up 

with the possession of money or riches. 

Pairs/er,n. 1. (Naut.) A commissioned officer who 

has charge of the provisions, clothing, &c., and of 
the public moneys on shipboard. Totten. 
2. (Mining.) The cashier of the works. Simmonds. 

Pars/er-ship, ». The oflice of purser, Totten, 

Pars/et,n. A purse or purse-net, B, Jonson. 

Pars/imess, n. [From pursy.] A state of being 
pee or bloated; inflation; hence, shortness of 

reath, 

Ptirs/ive,a. Thesameas Pursy. [Obs.] Holland, 

Pars/ive-ness, 7. Pursiness. [Obs. and rare.| 

Pfars/lain, ». The same as PURSLANE. 

Piirs/lane (45),. [O. Fr. porcelaine, powrcelaine, 
It. porcellana, from Lat. porcilaca, i. q. portulaca, 
corruption of porcilaca.] (Bot.) An annual plant 
of the genus Portulaca, with fleshy, succulent 
leaves, often used as a pot-herb, and for salads, 
garnishing, and pickling. 

Pars/lane-tree, 7. (Bot.) A fleshy shrub (Portu- 
lacaria Afra) with many small, opposite, fleshy, 
rounded leaves. Itis anativeof Africa. Loudon. 

Pur-sii’/a-ble,a. [From pursue; O. Fr. pourswiva- 
ble.] Capable of being, or fit to be, pursued, fol- 
lowed, or prosecuted. Sherwood, 

Pur-st/al,n. The act of pursuing; pursuit; pur- 
suance. (Rare. ] 

Pur-si/ange,. [From pursuant. See infra.] 

1. The act of pursuing or prosecuting; a follow- 
ing out or after. 

Sermons are not like curious inquiries after new-nothings, 
but pursuances of old-truths. Bp. Taylor. 

2. The state of being pursuant; consequence. 


In pursuance of, in accordance with; in prosecution 
or fulfillment of. 

Pur-si/ant, a. [From pursue; Fr. poursuivant, 
O. Fr. pourswiant. Cf. PursuIvAntT.] Done in 
consequence or prosecution of any thing; hence, 
agreeable; conformable; following; according ; — 
with to. ; 

The conclusion which I draw from these premises, pursu- 
ant to the query laid down, is, that the learned doctor, in 


condemning Arius, has implicitly condemned himself. 
Waterland. 


Agreeably; conformably. 





Pur-si/ant, 7 

Pur-si/ant-ly, th 

Pur-stie’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. PURSUED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. PURSUING.] [Fr. poursuivre, O. Fr. poursuivir, 
poursuir, porsevre, Sp. proseguir, It. proseguire, 
Lat. prosequi, from pro, forward, and sequi, to fol- 
low. 

1. To follow with a view to overtake; to follow 
with haste; to chase; as, to purswe a hare; to pur- 
sue an enemy. 

We happiness pursue; we fly from pain. Prior. 

2. To seek; to use measures to obtain; as, to pur- 
sue a remedy at law. 

The fame of ancient matrons you pursue. Dryden. 

3. To proceed along, with a view to some end or 
object; to follow; as, Captain Cook pursued a new 
and unexplored route; the new administration pur- 
sued the course of its predecessor. 

t 4. To prosecute; to be engaged in; to continue; 
c , as, astream pursues a southerly course to the ocean, 
- “ Tnsatiate to pursue vain war.” Milton. 

5. To follow as an example; to imitate. 

6. To follow with enmity; to persecute; to call 
to account. 

Athenian law can not pursue us. 

Syn.—To follow; chase; seek; persist. 
Low. 

Pur-stie’, v.i. 1. To go on; to proceed, especially 
in argument or discourse; to continue. [4 Galli- 
I have, pursues Carneades, wondered chemists should not 
consider. Boyle. 

2. (Law.) To follow a matter judicially, as a com- 

_plaining party. Burrill. 
xr-st/er,n. 1. One who follows; one who chases ; 
one who follows in haste, with a view to overtake, 

2. (Scots Law.) A plaintiff. 

Pur-stit’ (-sit/, 30), n. [Fr. poursuite, from pour- 
suivre. See supra.] 

1. The act of following or going after; a follow- 
ing with haste, either for sport or in hostility; as, 
the pursuit of game; the pursuit of an enemy. 

. Weak we are, and can not shun pursuit. Shak. 
2. A following with a view to reach, accomplish, 
or obtain; endeavor to attain to or gain; as, the 
pursuit of knowledge; the pursuit of happiness or 
pleasure. 
That pursuit for tithes ought, and of ancient time did per- 
tain to the spirituak court. uller. 
3. Course of business or occupation; continued 
. employment with a view to some end; as, mercan- 
tile purswits ; literary pursuits. 
4. Continuance of endeavor; prosecution. 
He concluded with sighs and tears to conjure them that 
they would no more press him to give his consent to a thing 
80 contrary to his reason,...and that they would give over 
further pursuit of it. Clarendon. 
Pfir/sui-vant (-swe-), n. [Fr. poursuivant, from 
poursuivre. See PURSUANT and PURSUE. ] 
1. A state messenger ; an attendant on the heralds. 


- One pursuivant who attempted to execute a warrant there 
was murdered. Macaulay, 


Shak. 
See Fot- 


ae 
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The herald Hope forerunning Fear, 

And Fear the pursuivant of Hope. Longfellow. 

2. (Heralds’ College.) A junior officer who after- 
ward succeeds to higher employments. 

Ptr’sui-vant, v, ¢, ‘To follow after; to pursue. 
[ Obs. and rare.] 

See navy was pursuivanted after with a horrible tem- 
pest. 

Pitrs’/y,a. [Written also pussy.] [Fr. poussif,O.Fr. 
pourcif, from pousser, O. Fr. pourcer, to push, 
Pus} heave, pousse, the heaves, asthma, See 

USH. 

1. Inflated; swelled; hence, fat, short, and thick. 
Pursy and important he sat him down at the table. W. Scott. 

2. Hence, short-breathed. 

Par/te-nange,n. [Abbreviated from appurtenance, 
q.v.] That which pertains or belongs to something 
else; especially, the heart, liver, and lungs of an 
animal, [ Obs. 

Roast it with fire, his head with his legs, and with the purte- 
nance thereof. Ba. xii. 9. 

Pu’ru-lenge, n, (Lat. purulentia, Fr. purulence, 

Pu/ru-len-¢cy, Sp. purulencia, It. purulenza. 
See infra.] (Med.) The generation of pus or mat- 
ter; pus. Arbuthnot. 

Pi/ru-lent (110), a. [Lat. purulentus, from pus, 
puris, pus, matter; Fr. purulent, It. & Sp. puru- 
lento.) (Med.) Consisting of pus or matter; par- 
taking of the nature of pus. 

Pwu/ru-lent-ly, adv. Ina purulent manner. 

Pur-vey’ (-va’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. PURVEYED 
(-vad’); p. pr. & vb. n. PURVEYING.] [Fr. powr- 
voir, O. Fr. proveotr, porveoir, porvecir, porveer, 
Sp. proveer, It. provvedere, Lat. providere. See 
PROVIDE. | 

1. To furnish or provide, as with a convenience, 
provisions, or the like. 
Give no odds to your foes, but do purvey 
Yourself of swords before that bloody day. 
2. To procure; to get. 
I mean to purvey me a wife, after the fashion of the children 


Spenser. 


of Benjamin. W. Scott. 
Pur-vey!’ (-va’), v.i. 1. To purchase provisions; to 
provide. Milton. 

2. To pander; — with to. [Rare.] 
Their turpitude purveys to their malice. Burke. 


Pur-vey’an¢e (-vi/ans), n. 1. The act or process 
of providing or procuring; procurement; manage- 
ment. ‘The ill purveyance of his page.” Spenser. 

2. That which is provided; provisions; food. 

3. (Eng. Law.) A providing necessaries for the 
sovereign, by buying them at an appraised value in 
preference to all others, and eyen without the own- 
er’s consent, This was formerly a royal preroga- 
tive, but has long been abolished. Wharton. 

Pur-vey/or (-ya/ur),n. [Fr. pourvoyeur.] 

1. One who provides victuals, or whose business 
is to make provision for the table; a victualer; a 
caterer. 

2. An officer who formerly provided or exacted 
provision for the king’s household. [Zng.] 

3. One who provides the means of gratifying 
lust; a procurer; a pimp; a bawd. 

Piir/view (pfir/yu),. [Norm. Fr. purveu, purview, 
O. Fr. pourveu, N. Fr. pourvu, provided, p. p. of 
pourvoir. See PuRVEY. | 

1. A condition or proviso. [Obs.] 

2. (Law.) The body of a statute, or that part 
which begins with ‘‘ Be it enacted,” as distinguished 
from the preamble. Cowell. 

3. Hence, the limit or scope of a statute; the 
whole extent of its intention or provisions. Marshall. 

4. Limit or sphere of authority; scope; extent. 

In determining the extent of information required in the 


exercise of a particular authority, recourse must be had to the 
objects within the purview of that authority. Madison. 


Pits, n. [Lat., allied to Gr. rio, riov.] (Med.) The 
yellowish-white, opaque, creamy liquid, of morbid 
origin, produced by the process of suppuration. It 
consists of innumerable nucleated cells floating in a 
clear liquid. 

Pii/sane,n. (Anc. Armor.) The gorget, or some- 
thing used in its place. Fairholt. 

Pii/sey-ism (pt/z¥-izm), n. (Theol.) The princi- 
ples of Dr. Pusey and others at Oxford, England, 
as exhibited in various publications, especially in a 
series called ‘“‘ The Tracts for the Times,” in which 
it was proposed to carry back the discipline and doc- 
trine of the church of England to an imagined peri- 
od when there would have been no ground of sep- 
aration from the church of Rome. 

Pi/sey-ist/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, Puseyism. 

Pii/sey-ite, n. One who holds the principles of 
Puseyism, 

Push, v.é. [imp.& p. p. PUSHED (poosht); p. pr. & 
vb. N. PUSHING.] [Fr. pousser, Pr. polsar, Sp. & 
Pg. pulsar, puxar, It. bussare, Lat. pulsare, vy. in- 
tens. from pellere, pulsum, to beat, knock, push, Cf, 
Poss. 

a ‘to press against with force; to drive or impel 
by pressure; or to endeavor to drive by steady pres- 
sure, without striking ; — opposed to draw. ‘ Side- 
long had pushed a mountain from his seat.”? Milton. 

3. To strike with the end of the horns; to thrust 
the points of horns against; to butt. 

If the ox shall push a man-servant or maid-servant, ... the 
ox shall be sine Hx. xxi. 32, 


Ful ler. 





PUT 


3. To press or urge forward; to drive; as, to 
push an objection too far. 
3 He forewarns his care, 
With rules to push his fortune, or to bear. Dryden. 


Ambition pushes the soul to such actions as are apt to pro- 
cure honor to the actor. Spectator. 


4, To embarrass by arguments; to press. 
We are pushed for an answer. 

5. To importune; to 
tease. 

To push down, to overthrow by pushing or impulse. 

Push, v.t. 1. To make a thrust; as, to push with 

the horns or with a sword. 

2. To make an effort or an advance, 


R At length, 
Both sides resolved to push, we tried our strength. Dryden. 


3. To make an attack. 
At the time of the end shall the king of the south push at 
him. Dan, xi. 40, 
4. To burst out, as a bud or shoot. 
To push on, to drive or urge forward; to hasten. 
The rider pushed on at a rapid pace. W. Scott. 

Push, 2. 1. A thrust with a pointed instrument, or 

with the end of a thing. 
2. Any pressure, impulse, or force applied; as, 
to give the ball the first push. 
3. An assault or attack; a forcible onset; a vig- 
orous effort. 
Exact reformation is not to be perfected at the first push. Milton. 
4. The occasion for thrusting forward or making 
an attack; circumstances which press or push one; 
emergency; exigency; trial; extremity. 
When it comes to the push, itis no more than talk. Z’Estrange. 
5. A little swelling or pustule; a wheal; a pim- 
ple; an eruption. Bacon, 
Syn. — See Turusr. 

Push/er, n. One who pushes. 

Push/ing,a. Pressing forward in business; enter- 
prising ; driving; vigorous; also, forward; of- 
ficious; intrusive. 

Push/ing-ly, adv. Ina pushing, driving manner. 

Push/pin, n. <A child’s play, in which pins are 


Swift. 
press with solicitation; to 


pushed alternately. DP? Estrange. 
Pw’sil, a. [Lat. pusillus, very little.] Very small; 
little; petty. [Obs.] Bacon. 


Pi/sil-la-nim/i-ty, n. (Lat. pusillanimitas, Fr. 
pusillanimité, Pr. pusillanimitat, Sp. pusilanimi- 
dad, It. pusillanimita.| The quality of being pusil- 
lanimous ; weakness of spirit; cowardliness. ‘‘The 
badge of pusillanimity and cowardice.” Shak. 

It is obvious to distinguish between an act of pusillanimity 
and an act of great modesty or humility. South. 

Syn. — Cowardliness ; pusillanimousness; cowardice; 
fear; timidity. 

Pii/sil-lan/i-mots, a. [Lat. pusillanimis, from 
pusillus, very little, dim. of pusus, a little boy, dim. 
of puer, a boy, and animus, the mind; It. pwsillani- 
mo, Sp. pusilanime, Fr. pusillanime. | 

1. Destitute of a manly or courageous strength 
and firmness of mind; of weak spirit; mean-spirit- 
ed; cowardly; —said of persons; as, a pusillani- 
mous prince. 

2. Evincing weakness of mind or want of cour- 
age; feeble; as, pusillanimous eounsels. 

We are apt to speak of a low and pusillanimous spirit as the 
ordinary cause by which dubious wars terminated in humil- 
iating treaties. Burke. 

Syn.— Cowardly; dastardly; mean-spirited; faint- 
hearted; timid; weak; feeble. 

Pi/sil-lan/i-moits-ly, adv. 
manner. 

Pii/sil-lan/i-mots-ness, n. The quality of being 
pusillanimous; want of courage; pusillanimity. 

Puss, n. [D. poes, puss, and a fur tippet; Ir. & 

ael. pus, a cat; Lat. pusa, a little girl, pusus, a 
little boy. See supra.] 

1. A cat;—a fondling appellation. 

2. A hare ;—so called by sportsmen. 

Puss/y,. A puss;—a diminutive of puss, used as 
a fondling name for a cat, 

Pitis’/sy, a. See Pursy. 

Pist/ii-lar, a. (Bot.) Covered with prominences 
resembling pustules; pustulous. 

Pist/i-late, v.t. [Lat. pustulare, pustulatum, fr. 
pustula. See PusTuLe.] To form into pustules, 
or blisters. Stackhouse. 

Pist/ii-late, (Nat. Hist.) Covered with pus- 

Pist/i-lat/ed, tule-like prominences. Dana. 

Pitist/ile (ptst/yul), n. (Lat. pustula, i. q. pusula, 
from pus, pus, matter; Sp. & Pg. pustula, It. pus- 
tula, pustola, Pr. pustula, pustella, postella, Fr. 
pustule.| (Med.) An elevation of the cuticle, with 
an inflamed base, containing pus. 

Pitist/i-lotis (ptist/yu-lus), a. [Lat. pustulosus, fr. 
pastula ; Sp. pustuloso, Pr. postulos, Fr. pustuleux, 
See supra.| Full of pustules; covered with pus- 
tules. 

Put, v.t. [imp. & p. p. PUT; p. pr. & vb. n. PUT- 
TING.] [Dan. pwtte, to put, to put into; Fries. pwtje, 
allied to W. pwtian, pwtiaw, to butt, poke, thrust. 
Cf. BOUTADE. | 

1. To move in any direction; to impel; to thrust; 
to push;—nearly obsolete, except with adverbs, 
as with by; to thrust aside; to divert; —or with 

Jorth ; to thrust out. 

The design of the evil one is to put thee by from by 8 

itual enjoyment. Bp. Tay 


In a pusillanimous 


a. 


ir- 
or. 
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2. To bring to a position or place; to place; to 
lay; to set; hence, 

3. To cause to be or exist in a specified relation; 
—said either of a thing, or of a property or attri- 
bute; to bring to a mental or moral condition, or to 
the possession of an attribute or quality, or into a 
state that is specified; as, to put in fear, in mind, in 
practice, or the like. 

When God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might. Milton. 

(= In these uses, the word is modified by prepositions 
or by adverbs; as, with im, to introduce; with to, to ap- 
ply; with wzpon, to impose, &c.; put here, &c. ‘* Hav- 
ing put his hand to the plow.” Luke ix. 62. 

4. To lay down; to give up; to surrender, [0ds.] 

No man hath more love than this, that a man put his life for 
his friends. John xv. 13, Wycliffe’s Trans. 

5. To set before one for judgment, acceptance, or 
rejection; to bring to the attention; to offer; as, to 
put a question; to put a case. 

6. Especially, to state in language; to express; 
to utter. 

These verses, originally Greek, were putin Latin. Milton. 


All this is ingeniously and ably put. Hare, 

7. To incite; to entice; to urge. 
These wretches put us upon all mischief. Swift. 
Put me not to use the carnal weapon in my own or ae, " 
° Scott. 


8. To oblige; to force; to constrain, 
Thank him who puts me, loth, to thisrevenge. Jéilton, 


9. To throw with the hand raised over the head, 
asaheavy stone. [/Scot.] Janvieson. 


To put about (Naut.), to turn or change the course of, 
as of a ship.— Zo put away. (a.) To renounce; to dis- 
ecard; to expel. (6.) To divorce. — Zo put back. (a.) 
To hinder; to delay. (0.) To restore to the original 
place. (c.) To set, as the hands of a clock, to an earlier 
hour.— Zo put by, to lay or thrust aside. ‘Smiling 
put the question by.” Tennyson.— To put down. (a.) 
To lay down; to deposit. (6.) To degrade; to deprive of 
position or power; to extinguish; to suppress. ‘‘ Mark, 
now, how a plain tale shall put you down.” Shak. (c.) 
Hence, to bring into disuse. [Obs.] ‘‘Sugar hath put 
down the use of honey.” Bacon.— To put forth. (a.) 
To thrust out; to extend, as the hand, leaves on a tree, 
or the like. (0.) To make manifest; to bring into action; 
to exert; as, to put forth strength. (c.) To propose, as 
a question, a riddle, and the like. (d.) To publish, as a 
book.— To put forward. (a.) To advance to a position 
of prominence or responsibility; to promote. (0.) To 
cause to progress; to aid. (c.) To set, as the hands of a 
clock, to a later hour.— Zo put in. (a.) To introduce 
among others; to insert; sometimes, to introduce with dif- 
ficulty; as, to put im a word while others are discoursing. 
(0.) 'Po conduct into a harbor, as a ship. (¢.) (Law.) To 
place in due form before a court; to place among the rec- 
ords of acourt. Burrill.— To put off. (a.) To lay aside; 
to discard; as, to put offa robe; to put off mortality, or the 
mortal body; to put off haughty airs. (6.) To turn aside; 
to defeat; to disappoint; to frustrate; to baffle. ‘‘ I hoped 
for a demonstration, but Themistices hopes to put me off 
with an harangue.” Boyle. ‘‘ This is an unreasonable 
demand, and we might put him off with this answer.” 
Bentley. (c.) To delay; to defer; to postpone; as, to 
put off the care of salvation to future opportunities. (d.) 
To get rid of; to dispose of; especially, to pass fraudu- 
lently; as, to put off a counterfeit note, or an ingenious 
theory. (é.) To push from land; as, to put off a boat. — 
To put on or upon. (a.) To invest one’s self with, as 
clothes. *‘ Put on swift wings.” Jfilton. (b.) To assume; 
as, to put on airs; to put on a counterfeit appearance. 
‘*Mercury. . . put on the shape of aman.” ZL’ fstrange. 
(c.) To impute to; to charge upon; as, to put one’s own 
blame on another. (d.) To advance; to promote. [0bs.] 
‘“‘This came handsomely to put on the peace.” Bacon. 
(e.) To impose; to inflict. ‘* That which thou puttest on 
me, willI bear.” 2 Kings xviii. 14. (f.) (Law.) Torest 
upon; to submit to; as, a defendant puts himself upon 
the country. Burrill.— To put on the crown of, to con- 
clude; to finish. ‘* We fly, not putting on the crown of 
our so long-held war.” Chapman.— To put out. (a.) 
To eject; as, to put owt an intruder. (6.) To emit; to 
shoot, as a bud, leaf, or sprout. (c.) To extinguish; as, 
to put out a candle, lamp, or fire. (d.) To place at inter- 
est; as, to put out funds. (e.) To provoke, as by insult; 
to displease. (f.) To protrude; to stretch forth; as, to 
put out the hand. (g.) To publish; to make public; as, 
to put outa pamphlet. (h.) To confuse; to disconcert; 
to interrupt; as, to pwt one owt in reading or speaking. 
(i.) (Law.) To open; as, to put out lights, that is, to open 
or cut windows. Burrill. (j.) (Med.) To place out of 
joint; to dislocate; as, to put out the ankle. — Jo put 
over. (a.) To place in authority; as, to put a general 
over a division ofan army. (0.) To refer; to send. 

For the certain knowledge of that truth 

I put you o’er to heaven and to my mother. Shak. 
(c.) To defer; to postpone; as, the court put over the 
cause to the next term. — To put the hand to, to take hold 
of; as, (a.) To take hold of an instrument of labor; as, to 
put the hand to the plow. (b.) To take or seize, as in 
theft. ‘‘ Then shall an oath of the Lord be between them 
both, that he hath not put his hand to his neighbor's 
goods.” Hz. xxii.ll.— To put to. (a.) To add; to unite; 
as, to put one sum ¢#o another. (b.) To refer to; to ex- 
pose; as, to put the fate of the army or nation fo a battle; 
to put the safety of the state to hazard.— To put to a 
stand, to stop; to arrest by obstacles or difficulties. — 7'o 
put to death, to kill. — To put together, to unite; to con- 
nect; as, to put two sums together ; to put two chains 
together. — To put to it, to distress ; to press hard ; to 
perplex; to give difficulty to. ‘‘O gentle lady, do not 
put me to’t.” Shak.— To be put to it, to have difficulty. 
““T shall de hard put to it to bring myself off.” Addison. 
— To put to the sword, to kill with the sword; to slay. — 
To put to trial, or on trial, to bring to a test; to try. — 
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To put trust in, to confide in; to repose confidence in. — 
Toputup. (a.) To pass unavenged; to overlook; not to 
punish or resent; as, to put wp injuries; to put up indig- 
nities. [Rare.] ‘Such national injuries are not to be 
put up, but when the offender is below resentment.” Ad- 
dison. (b.) To send forth or shoot up, as plants; as, to 
put up mushrooms. [O0bs.] Bacon. (c.) To expose; to 
offer publicly; as, to put wp goods to sale at auction. (d.) 
To start from a cover, as game. [Obs.] ‘‘She has been 
frightened; she has been put wp; but what has put her 
up?” C. Kingsley. (e.) To hoard. ‘t Himself never put 
up any of the rent.” Spelman. (f.) To lay aside or pre- 
serve; to pack away; to store; as, to pwt wp pork, beef, 
or fish. (g.) To place out of sight, or away; to set in 
order; as, put up that letter. Shak. (h.) To incite; to 
instigate ;— followed by fo. 

Syn.—To place; set; lay; cause; produce; propose; 
state.— Put, PLAcE. These words, as here compared, 
agree in the idea of fixing the position of some object. 
Put denotes to dispose of in any manner; as, to put on a 
shelf; to puta question. To place 1s to put in a specific 
situation; as, to place on the table. 

O for that warning voice which he who saw 

The Apocalypse heard ery in heaven aloud, 

Then when the dragon, put to second rout, 

Came furious down to be revenged on men. Jéilton. 
Our two first parents, yet the only two, 
Of mankind in the happy garden placed. Milton. 


Put, v.i. 1. To go or move; as, when the air first 

putsup. [Obs.] Bacon. 
2. To steer; to direct. 

His fury thus appeased, he puts to land. Dryden. 


To put about (Naut.), to change direction; to tack. — 
To put forth. (a.) To shoot, bud, or germinate. ‘Take 
earth from under walls where nettles put forth.” Bacon. 
(0.) To leave a port or haven, asa ship. Shak.— To put 
in. (a.) To enter a harbor; to sail into port. (0.) To 
offer a claim; as, to put tm for a share of profits. — Zo put 
tin for, to offer one’s self; to stand as a candidate for. 
Locke.— To put off, to leave land, as a ship; to move 
from the shore.— Yo put on, to hasten motion; to drive 
vehemently. — To put over, to sail over or across. — Jo 
put to sea, to set sail; to begin a voyage; to advance into 
the ocean.— Yo put up. (a.) To take lodgings; to lodge. 
(6.) To offer one’s self as a candidate. L’ #strange. — 
To put up to, to advance to. [0bs.] Swift.— To put up 
with. (a.) To overlook or suffer without recompense, 
punishment, or resentment; as, to put wp with an injury 
or affront. (0.) To take without opposition or expressed 
dissatisfaction; as, to put up with bad fare. 


Put (Synop., §130), m. An action of distress; as, a 
forced put. DP Estrange. 
Pit, n. (Lat. putus, a boy, It. putto, a boy, lad, Sp. 
& Pg. puto, a boy kept for sodomitical practices, a 
vile wretch; or from O. Fr. & Pr. put, O. Sp. pedio, 
It. putto, Lat. putidus, stinking, disgusting. Cf, 
infra. | 
1. Arustic; a clown. 
Queer country puts extol Queen Bess’s reign. Bramston. 


2. A game at cards. [Obs.] Nares. 

Put,n. (O. Fr. pute, Pr., Sp., & Pg. puta, a strum- 

pet, It. putia, a girl, a wench, See supra.] A 
strumpet; a prostitute. [Obds.] 

Pitage,n. [O. Fr. & Pr. putage, from pute, puta. 
See supra.] (Law.) Prostitution or fornication on 
the part of a female. 

Pi’tanm-ism, n. [Fr. putanisme, from Fr. putain, 
Pr. putana, putan, O. Sp. putana, It. puttana, a 
prostitute, from pute, puta, putta. See supra.] 
Customary lewdness or prostitution of a female. 

Pu-ta’men,n. ([Lat.] (Bot.) The shell of a nut; 
the stone of a drupe fruit. Gray. 

Pii/ta-tive, a. (Lat. putativus, from putare, puta- 
tum, to reckon, suppose; It. & Sp. putativo, Fr. 
putatif.| Commonly thought or deemed; sup- 
posed; reputed; as, the putative father of a child. 
‘His other putative (I dare not say feigned) 
friends.” J. Hall, 

Thus things indifferent, being esteemed useful or pious, be- 
came customary, and then came for reverence into a putative 
and usurped authority. Bp. Taylor, 

Pit-chiick’,n. A fragrant root imported into Chi- 
na from the north-west coast of India, and used for 
burning as incense, [Written also putchock and 
putchuk. | McCulloch. 

Pii/te-al, n. (Lat., from putews, well.] (Arch.) 
An inclosure surrounding a well to prevent persons 


from falling into it; a well-curb. Weale. 
Pi/ter-y,n. [Sp.puteria.] Harlotry; whoredom; 
prostitution. [Obs.] Chaucer. 


Pwu/tid,a. [Lat. putidus, from putere, to have an ill 
smell,to stink, allied to Skr. p@j, to stink, Gr. ricw, 
to rot; Fr. putide. Cf. Put.] Mean; base; worth- 
less. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor, 
Such is thy putid muse, Lucretius, . 
That fain would teach that souls all mortal be. Henry More, 


+4id/i- 
Pu/tid ness, n. Meanness; vileness. [Obs.] 
Put/lég (Synop., § 180), n. 
(Arch.) A short piece of 
timber, on which the & 
planks forming the floor 2 
of a scaffold are laid, one jg 
end resting on the ledger = 
of the scaffold, and the 
other in a hole left in the 






wall temporarily for the Putlog. 

purpose. Oxf. Gloss. a, putlog; b,b, b, putlog holes; 
Put/-dff, n. A shift for ¢, ledger. 

evasion or delay; an evasion, PD Estrange. 





BOULRY 


Pi’tour, n. [See supra.] A harlot. [Obs.] 

Pu-tréd/i-nots, a, [From Lat. prutredo, rotten- 
ness, from putrere, to be rotten; It. putredinoso, 
Sp. putredinal. See Purrip.] Proceeding from 
putrefaction, or partaking of the putrefactive pro- 
cess; having an offensive smell; stinking. loyer. 

Pii/tre-faie/tion, n. [Fr.putréfaction, Pr. putre- 
faccio, me putrefaccion, It. putrefazione. See Pu- 
TREFY. ; 

1. The act or process of putrefying; the offensive 
decay of albuminoid compounds, accompanied by 
the presence of, and probably produced by, minute 
organisms. 

2. The condition of being putrefied; also, that 
which is putrefied. 

Pii/tre-fae/tive, a. [Fr. putréfactif, 8p. putrefac- 
tivo, It. putrefattivo. See PUTREFY. | 

1. Pertaining to putrefaction; as, the putrefactive 
smell or process. 

2. Tending to promote putrefaction; causing 
putrefaction. 

Pii/tre-faie/tive-ness, n. The state or quality of 
being putrefactive. 

Pw’tre-fy, v.t. [Written also putrify.] [imp. & p. p. 
PUTREFIED; p. pr. & vb. n. PUTREFYING.] [Fr. 
putréfier, It. putrefare, Lat. putrefacere, from 
putrere, to be rotten, and facere,to make. See 
PUTRID. | 

1. To render putrid ; to cause to decay offensively ; 
to cause to be decomposed; to cause to rot. 

2. To corrupt; to make foul. 

Let him have them; to keep them here 
They would but stink, and putrefy theair. — Shak. 


3. To make morbid, carious, or gangrenous; as, to 
putrefy an ulcer or wound. : 

Pi/tre-fyY, v.i. To become putrid; to decay offen- 
sively; to have the constituent elements newly ar- 
ranged, forming new compounds, as animal and 
vegetable substances deprived of the living princi- 
ple; to rot. 

Pu-trés/cencge, n. [O. It. putrescenza. Seeinfra.] 
The state of being putrescent, 

Pu-trés/cent, a. [Lat. putrescens, p. pr. of putres- 
cere, to grow rotten, v. inchoative from putrere, to 
be rotten. See PuTRID.|] 

1. Becoming putrid. ‘ Stately, externally pow- 
erful, although putrescent at the core.” Motley. 

2. Pertaining to the process of putrefaction; as, 
a putrescent smell, 





Pu-trés/¢ci-ble, a. [See supra.] Capable of being © 


putrefied; liable to become putrid; as, pwtrescible 
substances. 

Pu-trés/ci-ble,n. A body generally, ifnot always, 
nitrogenized, which undergoes decomposition at 
certain temperatures, when in contact with air and 
moisture. : 

Pii/trid, a. [Lat. putridus, from putrere, to be 
rotten, from puter, or putris, rotten, from putere, to 
stink, to be rotten; Fr. pwiride, Pr. putrid, g > 
Pg., & It. putrido. See Purip.] 

1. Tending to dissolution or decay; decomposed ; 
rotten ;—said of animal or vegetable matter; as, 
putrid flesh. 

2. Indicating or proceeding from a decayed state 
of animal or vegetable matter; as, a putrid scent 

Pu-trid/i-ty, jn. ([Fr. putridité, It. putridita, 

Pu/trid-ness, from Lat. putridus : Sp. putridez. 
See supra.] The state of being putrid; corruption; 


putrefaction. Floyer. 
Pii/tri-fie/ted, a. Putrified. [Obs.] ‘‘ What ver- 
min bred of putrifacted slime.” Marston. 


Pii’tri-fi-ea/tion, n. [Cf. PUTREFACTION.] The 
state of being or becoming putrified; putrefaction. 
Pii/trilage, n. (Med.) The slough formed in 


ulcers and thrown off. Dunglison, 
Pii’try,a. (Lat. putris, puter. See Purrip.] Rot- 
ten; putrid. [Ods.] Marston. 


Put/ter, n. [From put.] 1. One who puts or places. 
2. One who pushes the small wagons in a coal 
mine, and the like. 

Put/ter, v.i. (imp. & p. p. PUTTERED; Pp. pr. & vb. n. 
PUTTERING.| To act inefficiently or idly; to trifle; 
to potter. See POTTER. : 

Put/ter-6n, n. An inciter or instigator. Shak. 

Put/ting,n. The throwing of a heavy stone, with 
the hand raised over the head; —an ancient sport 
in Scotland. 

Put/ting-stone, n. A heavy stone used in the 


game of putting. [Scot.] Jamieson. 
Ee n. (Cf, Lat, buteo, a kind of falcon or 
awk. 


1. The glede, a species of kite; also, sometimes, 
the common buzzard. [Zng.] 


To be a dog, a mule,... a lizard, an owl, a puttock,...1I 
would not care. ‘ Shak. 


2. [Probably corrupted from futtock.] (Naut.) 
The same as Furrock. [Obs.] 

Pit/ty, n. [Fr. potée, Sp. & Pg. potea.] A kind 
of paste or cement compounded of whiting, or soft 
carbonate of lime, and linseed oil, beaten or kneaded 
to the consistence of dough;— used in fastening 
glass in sashes, stopping crevices, or the like. 


Putty powder, an oxide of tin, or of tin and lead in va- 
rious proportions, much used in polishing glass and other 
hard substances. 


Piit’ty, v.t. [imp. & p.p. PUTTIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
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PUTTY-FACED 


PUTTYING.] To cement with putty; to fill up with 


utty. 
phitty-faced (ast), a. White-faced ; — used con- 
temptuously. Clarke. 
Pit/ty-root, n. (Bot.) A low plant (Aplectrum 
hyemale) having a globular corm filled with a glu- 
tinous starch, whence the name, It is common in 
the United States. 
Pii/y,. Thesame as Poy. 
Piiz/zel,n. A vile harlot; adrab. [Obs.] 
Puz/zle (ptiz/zl), v. t. [imp. & p. p. PUZZLED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. PUZZLING.] [L. Ger. pusseln. Cf. POSE.] 
1. To perplex; to embarrass; to put to a stand; 
to nonplus. 
A very shrewd disputant in those points is dexterous in puz- 
gling others. fore. 
is perpetually puzzled and perplexed amidst his own 
aeons > hs “a Addison. 
3. To make intricate; to entangle. 
The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplexed with error. Addison. 
They disentangle from the puzzled skein... 
The threads of politic and shrewd design. Cowper. 
Syn.—To embarrass; perplex; confuse; bewilder; 
confound. See EMBARRASS. 
Piz/zle,v.i. To be bewildered; to be awkward. 
“ A puzzling fool, that heeds nothing.” L’Hstrange, 
Piz/zle, n. 1. Something which perplexes or em- 
barrasses; especially, a toy or contrivance for puz- 
zling, and so testing the ingenuity. 
2. The state or condition of being puzzled; per- 
plexity; as, to be in a puzzle. 
Piz/zle-héad/ed (ptiz’zl-héd/ed), a, Having the 
head full of confused notions. Johnson. 
Piiz’/zler, n. One who, or that which, puzzles or 


perplexes. ‘‘Hebrew, the general puzzler of old 
heads.” . Brome. 

Puz/zling-ly, adv. In a puzzling manner; per- 
plexingly. 


Paz/zo-lan, ni 
Pitiz/zo-lii/na, } S 
IPy-x!mi-d, n. (Gr. ziov, pus, and aipa, blood.) 
(Med.) A dangerous disease produced by the min- 
ro of the poisonous matters of pus with the 
ood. 
Pye’nite (49), n. [Gr. moxvés, thick.] (Min.) A 
_ massive sub-columnar variety of topaz. Dana. 
Pye/no-dont, n. [Gr. mv«vés, close, thick, and 
66005, ddévt0s, tooth.] (Paleon.) One of a certain 
family of extinct fishes found fossil, having thick 
teeth. 4 Brande. 
Pye/no-st¥le,n. [Fr. pycnostyle, Gr. ruxvocrvd0s 
rom muxvos, close, and ordAos, a column, pillar. ] 
(Ane. Arch.) A colonnade in which the columns 
stand very close to each other, only one diameter 
and a half of the column being allowed to each 


The same as POZZUOLANA. 


intercolumniation. Gwilt, 
PYe (pi), n. See Pier. 
Pye’bald,a. The same as PIEBALD. 
Py’et,n. A magpie; a piet. 
Here comes the worthy prelate as pert asa pyet. W. Scott. 


Py’siirg, n. [Fr. pygargue, Lat. pygargus, 
Piy-gar! gus, Gr. néyapyos, liter. white rump, 


from zvy7, the rump, and apyés, white. ] 

1. A quadruped, probably a species of antelope 
or gazelle. [Obs.] Deut. xiv. 5. 

2. The female of the hen-harrier, a species of 
buzzard. 

Pys-m#/an (124), a. [Lat. pygmxus. See infra.] 

Pya/my, Pertaining to, or resembling, 
a pygmy or dwarf; very small; dwarfish. 

Pyg’my, n. [Written also pigmy.] [Fr. pygmée, 
Pr. pygmeus, Sp., Pg., & It. pigmeo, Lat. pygmxus, 
Gr. tvypatos, from mvyph, the fist, a measure of 
length, the distance from the elbow to the knuckles, 
about 134 inches.] 

1. (Gr. Myth.) One of a fabulous race of beings 
inhabiting Thrace, who waged war with the cranes, 
and were destroyed. 

2. Hence, a short, insignificant person; a dwarf, 

Pygmies are pygmies still, though perched on Alps, 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales, Pope. 
PylVa-gore,n. [Fr. pylagore, Gr. rv\ayipas, from 
dAat, Pylee or Thermopyle, where the Amphic- 
tyonic council was held, and dyeipecy, to assemble. } 
(Gr. Antiq.) A delegate or representative of a city, 
sent to the Amphictyonic council. 
oA a. |Fr. pylorique. See ere) (Anat.) 
ertaining to the pylorus; as, the pyloric artery. 
PY lo’rus, n.; pl. PY-LO/RI. [Gr. tvdAwpds, from 
TbAn, a mee (Anat.) The orifice of the stomach 
through which the food passes on to the intestine. 
It is on the right side. 
Py/o-Zén/ie, a. (Gr. zi»y, pus, and yévewv, to pro- 
duce.] Producing or generating pus. Dunglison. 
Py/oid,a. [Gr. tiov, pus, and efdos, likeness.] ( Med.) 
Pertaining to, or like, pus. 
Pyoid corpuscles (Med.), cells of a size larger than pus 
corpuscles, containing two or more of the latter. 
Py/’ot,. The same as PIET. See PIET. 
PyYr’a-einth, n. (Bot.) An evergreen plant of the 
genus Crategus (C. pyracantha). 
Py’ral, a. Of, or pertaining to, apyre. [Rare.] 
Py-ril/lo-lite (49), n. [Gr. wip, fire, d\Xos, other, 
andAiSos, stone.] (Min.) A white or greenish 
variety of pyroxene ; —so called from its change of 


color when exposed to heat. 
7 
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Pyrame (pé-rim’), n. [Fr.] A kind of small water- 
spaniel, 

Pyramid, n. (Fr. pyra- 
mide, Sp. & It. piramide, 
Lat. pyramis, pyramidis, 
from Gr. rupapls, topapi- 
dos, Egypt. piromi.] 

1, A solid body stand- 
ing on a triangular, 
square, or polygonal 
base, and terminating in 
a point at the top. 

2. (Geom.) A solid fig- 
ure contained by several triangles, whose bases are 
all in the same plane, and which have one common 
vertex. 

3. Especially, an edifice in the shape above de- 
scribed; as, the pyramids of Egypt. 

They take the flow o’ the Nile 





Pyramids. 


By certain scales i’ the pyramids. Shak. 
While those deputed to inter the slain, 
Heap with a rising pyramid the plain. Pope. 


Altitude of a pyramid, the perpendicular distance from 
the vertex to the plane of the base. — Avis of a pyramid 
(Geom.), a straight line drawn from the vertex to the 
center of the base. — Right pyramid, a pyramid the axis 
of which is perpendicular to the base. 

Py-ram/i-dal, a. [Fr. & Pr. pyramidal, Sp. 
piramidal, It. piramidale. See supra.] 

1. Pyramidical; tapering to a point. 

The mystic obelisks stand up 
Triangular, pyramidal, each based 
On a single trine of brazen tortoises. H. B. Browning. 

2. Relating to the pyramids. 

3. (Crystallog.) Dimetric in system, 
TALLOGRAPHY. 

Py-rim/i-dal-ly, adv. Like a pyramid. 

Pyr/a-mid/ie, pase mupaptdiKos, See supra.] 

Pyr/a-midic-al, aving the form of apyramid ; 
pyramidal. ‘‘ The particles of earth being cubical, 
those of fire pyramidical.” Enfield. “ A pyramid- 
icalrock.” Goldsmith. ‘‘ Goldin pyramidic plenty 
piled.” Shenstone. 

Pyr/a-mid/ie-al-ly, adv. In a pyramidical man- 
ner; in the form of a pyramid. Bacon. 

Pyr/a-mid/ie-al-mess,n. The state of being pyr- 
amidical. 

Py-vim/i-doid, n. [Fr. pyramidoide, from Gr, rv- 
papis, pyramid, and éidos, form, shape.] A solid 
resembling the pyramid. i" Barlow. 

Piyr'a-mis,n.; pl. PY-RAM/I-DES, [Lat.] Apyr- 
amid. 

PYyr/a-moid, ». The same as PYRAMIDOID. 

Pyre,n. [Lat. pyra, Gr. rupa, from rdp, fire; It. & 
Sp. pira.} A funeral pile; a pile to be burnt. 

“ Waith’s solitary pyre.” Trench, 

For nine long nights through all the dusky air, 
The pyres thick flaming shot a dismal glare. Pope. 

Py-ré'na, n. (Gr. rupiv, tvpijvos, the stone of fruit.) 
(Bot.) A nutlet resembling a seed, or the kernel of 
a drupe. Gray. 

Pyr/en@/an, a, [Lat. Pyrenxi (sc. montes), from 
Pyrene, Gr. ILvpjvn, a daughter of Bebryx, beloved 
by Hercules, and buried upon these mountains. ] 
(Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, the Pyrenees, a range 
of mountains in the north of Spain. 

Py-rét/ies, n. sing. [Fr. pyrctique, N. Lat. pyre- 
tica, pl., from Gr. muperds, burning heat, fever, from 
nip, fire.] (Med.) A remedy for fever. [See Note 
under MATHEMATICS. | 

Pyr/etbVo-gy,n. [Fr. pyrcologie, fr. Gr. ruperés, 
fever, and Adyos, discourse.] (Med.) A discourse or 
treatise on fevers, or the doctrine of fevers. Hooper. 

Py-réali-d, n.; pl. PY-REX/I-H. [N. Lat., from 
ch . Tupéccery, to be feverish, from ruperds, fever; 
Fr. pyrecie. | (Med.) The febrile condition. 

Py-reéx/i-al, a. Relating to fever. 

Py-véx/ie-al,a. Pertaining to fever ; feverish. 

Pyr/gom (pir/gom),. [Fr. pyrgome, from Gr, rbp- 
ywpa, that which is furnished with towers, from 
mupyodv, to gird with towers, from ripyos, a tower. ] 
(Min.) A variety of pyroxene ;—called also fas- 
saite. 4 Dana. 

Pyr-hé/li-6m/e-ter, n. [Gr. vip, fire, Atos, sun, 
and pérpov, measure.] An instrument for measur- 
ing the direct heating effect of the sun’s rays; an 
actinometer. 

Pyr/i-férm, a. [Fr. pyriforme, from Lat. pyrum, 
pirum, a pear, and forma, form.] Having the form 
of a pear. Gregory. 

Pyr/i-ta/ceotis (pir/i-ta/shus), a Pertaining to 
pyrites. See PyRITIC. _ ’ 

Pyrite (49), n.; pl. PYR/ITES. [Lat., Gr. rupirns, 
from 7ip, fire.] (Min.) The same as PyRITES. [2.] 

Hence sable coal his massy couch extends, 
‘And stars of gold the sparkling pyrite blends. Darwin. 

P¥-ri/tés, n. (Min.) A combination of sulphur with 
iron, copper, cobalt, or nickel, presenting a white 
or yellowish metallic luster. 

{= The term was originally applied to the sulphuret 
of iron, in allusion to its giving sparks with steel. The 
sulphurets of other metals, or those of copper, not pre- 
senting the colors stated, are not called pyrvies. Dana. 

Common pyrites, the bi-sulphuret of iron. — Magnetic 
pyrites, a yellowish or reddish sulphuret of iron, having 
a metallic luster, and capable of being attracted by the 
magnet; pyrrhotine.— White tron pyriies, a variety of 
iron pyrites containing a small proportion of arsenic ; 


See Crys- 
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marcasite.— Yellow or copper pyrites, the sulphuret of 
copper and iron. 


Py-ritie, a. [Fr. pyriteux. See supra.] Per- 

Py-rit/ie-al,} taining to pyrites; consisting of, or 
resembling, pyrites. 

Pyr/itif/er-otis, a. [Fr. pyritifere, from Lat. py- 
are and ferre, to bear.) Containing or producing 
pyrites. 

Pyr/i-tize, v.t. (Fr. pyritiser, See Prrires.] To 
convert into pyrites. 

PYyv/i-tojhé/dron, n. [Gr. mupirns, efdos, form, 

PYyr’i-toid, and édpa, base.] (Crystallog.) 
The pentagonal dodecahedron, a common form of 
pyrites. Dana, 

Pyr/i-to-he/dral, a. [See supra.] (Crystallog.) 
Like pyrites in hemihedral modifications, having 
the opposite planes parallel. Dana, 

Pyr/i-tolVo-gy, n. [Fr. pyritologie, from Gr. mupi- 
7s, pyrites, and Adyos, discourse.] A discourse or 
treatise on pyrites. 

Pyr/i-totis, a. Pyritic. 

EP y'ro. (Gr. rip, rupés, fire.] A prefix used, espe- 
cially in chemical language, to denote some modi- 
fication by, or the possession of, some quality or 
effect of, heat. 

PYyv/o-a-cétt/ie, or Pyr/o-a-cé/tie, a, [Fr. pyroa- 
cétique. See Pyro and ACETIC.] (Chem.) Per- 
taining to, or obtained from, acetic acid, when sub- 
jected to the action of heat under certain circum- 
stances, 

Pyroacetic spirit, a limpid, colorless liquid, of a pecu- 
liar smell and pungent taste, formed when acetic acid is 
passed through a tube, heated to low redness, along with 
carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, and carbureted hydrogen: 
called also acetone. Gregory. 

PYyxr’o-ag/id, n. (Chem.) An acid obtained by sub- 
jecting another acid to the action of heat. Brande. 

Pyr/o-chloére, n. [Gr. rip, rupds, fire, and xAwpéds, 
pale green, or greenish-yellow.] (Min.) A mineral 
usually of a yellowish or brownish color, consisting 
chiefly of columbic acid, lime, and protoxide of 
cerium, and sometimes titanic acid with, or in place 
of, the columbie acid; —so called from its becoming 
grass-green on being subjected to heat under the 
blow-pipe. Dana. 

Pyr/o-cit/rie,a. [Fr. pyrocitrique. See Pyro and 
Crrric.] (Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained from, 
citric acid, when subjected to the action of heat; — 
said of a certain acid, 

Pyr/o-e-lée/trie, n. [See Pyro and ELEcTRIC.] 
That which becomes electrically polar when heated ; 
thermo-electric. 

Pyvr/o-e-lée/trie, a. Pertaining to, or dependent 
on, pyro-electricity ; receiving electric polarity when 
heated. 

Pyr/o-e-lee-tri¢/i-ty (-lek-tris/i-t¥), n. Electricity 
developed by means of heat; the science which treats 
of electricity thus developed; thermo-electricity, 

Pyr/o-gal/lie, a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or ob- 
tained from, tannic or gallic acid, when exposed to 
intense heat or sublimation. 

Pyrogallic acid, an acid which occurs in shining scales 
of a bitter and astringent taste, is feebly acid, and absorbs 
oxygen rapidly. It is used in photography. Gregory. 

PYr/o-gen, n. [See infra.] Electricity. [fare.] 

Py-rds’e-noiis, a. [Fr. pyrogéne, Gr. rvpoyevijs, 


from 7zidp, fire, and yévery, to bear, produce.] Pro- 
duced by fire; igneous. Mantel, 


Py-rolVa-try,n. [Fr.pyrolatrie, from Gr. rip, rupbs, 
fire, and \arpeia, service, worship, Aarpevety, to serve, 
to worship.] The worship of fire. Young. 

Pyr/o-lig/ne-otis,/ a. [Gr. zip, mupés, fire, and 

Pyr’o-lig/nie, Lat. lignum, wood, ligneus, 
wooden; Fr. pyroligneux.] (Chem.) Generated or 
procured by the distillation of wood ;—applied to 
the acid obtained by the distillation of wood, which 
is an acetic acid holding in solution oily impurities, 

Pyr/o-lig/notis, a, The same as PYROLIGNEOUS. 

Pyr/o-lith/ie, a. [Prefix pyro and lithic, q. v.] 
The same as PyRO-uURIC. See PyRO-URIC, 

Py-rdl/o-gist, n, 1. One who is versed in the doc- 
trines of heat, 

2. An investigator of the laws of heat. 

Pyr5Vo-gy,n. (Fr. pyrologie, from Gr, rip, tup6s, 
fire, and Adyos, discourse.] A treatise on heat; or 
the natural history of heat, latent and sensible. 

PY¥v/o-lii/site (49), m. [Gr. zip, mupds, fire, and 
Aovecy, fut. Aodcetv, to wash.] (Min.) A black ore 
of manganese, often used in bleaching. 

Pyr/o-ma/late, n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the 
union of pyromalic acid and a base. 

Pyr/o-ma/lie, a. ([Eng. prefix pyro and malic.] 
(Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained from, malic acid 
when subjected to the action of heat;—said of a 
certain acid, obtained by heating malic acid in a 

“ close vessel. 

PYyr/o-man/¢cy (Synop., § 180), 2. 
Gr. rupopayreia, from rip, rvpées, 
divination.] Divination by fire. 

Pyr/o-man/ti¢e, a. Pertaining to pyromancy. 

Pyr/o-man/tie, n. [Gr. rvpoparvris. Bee supra. ] 
One who pretends to divine by fire. Herbert. 

Py-rdm/e-ter, n. [Fr. pyrométre, from Gr. rp, 
mupos, fire, and pérpov, measure.] An instrument 
for measuring degrees of heat above those indicated 
by the mercurial thermometer, constructed usually 
on the principle of registering, or measuring, by 


Fr. pyromancie, 
re, and payreia, 
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means of multiplying levers and a scale, the change 
in lengih of some expansible substance, as a metallic 
rod, when exposed to the heat to be measured. 

t= The name was first applied by Muschenbroek, and 
is stilt) sometimes used to designate an instrument of this 


class invented by him for measuring the expansion of 


solid bodies by heat. 

Pyr/o-mét/rie, [Fr. pyrométrique. See 

Pyr/o-mét/rie-al, supra.| Pertaining to the 
pyrometer or to its use; as, pyrometrical instru- 
ments; obtained by means of a pyrometer; as, py- 
rometrical measurements. 

Py-rdm/e-try, n. [See supra.] The act or art of 
measuring degrees of heat, or the expansion of 
bodies by heat. x 

PYvr/o-mor’phite (49),n. [Ger. pyromorphit, from 
Gr. tip, Tvpés, fire, and poppi, shape.] (Min.) The 
mineral phosphate of lead, occurring in bright green 
and brown hexagonal crystals and masses ;—so 
called in reference to the crystalline form which the 
globule, produced under the blow-pipe, assumes in 
cooling. Dana. 

Py¥r/o-mé6r’/phois, a. [Gr. zip, tupds, fire, and 
popdy, shape.] (Min.) Having the property of crys- 
tallizing by the agency of fire. 

P¥yr/o-mii/eate, n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the 
union of pyromucic acid and a base. d 
P¥r/o-mi/¢ie, a. [Eng. prefix pyro and mwuecic.] 
(Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained from, mucic acid 

when distilled ; —said of a certain acid. 

Pyr/o-nim/ies, n. sing. [Gr. rip, tupés, fire, and 
vonos,law.] Thescience of heat. [See Note under 
MATHEMATICS. ] 

Pyr/dpe, n. [Fr. pyrope, Lat. pyropus, from Gr, 
mupwros, equivalent to mupwmns, fiery-eyed, from 
nop, Tupds, fire, and wy, the eye, face.] (Min.) A 
mineral regarded as a variety of garnet, occurring 
in small masses or grains, never in crystals. Its 
color is a poppy or blood red, frequently with a 
tinge of orange. 

Pyvr/o-phane, n. [See infra.] (Min.) A mineral 
which in its natural state is opaque, but is said to 
change its color and become transparent by heat. 

Py-réph/a-nois,a. [Fr. pyrophane, from Gr. zvp, 
nupos, fire, and davés, light, bright, from ¢aivecy, to 
show, and pass, to shine.] Rendered transparent 
by heat. 

Pyvr/o-ph6r/ie, a. Pyrophorous. 

Py-riph/o-rotss (pi-rof/o-rts), a. [Gr. rip, tupds, 
fire, and pépecy, to bear, opds, bearing.] Pertaining 
to, or resembling, pyrophorus. 

Py-riph’o-vrits (pi-rof/o-rus),n. [N. Lat. pyropho- 
rus, Kr. pyrophore. See supra.) (Chem.) A sub- 
stance which takes fire on exposure to air, or which 
maintains or retains light. lt is best made by heat- 
ing together alum, pearl-ashes, and lamp-black. 

Silliman. 

Py-roph/yl1-lite, or P¥r/o-phy¥l’lite (49, 117), n. 
[Gr. zdp, tupds, fire, and gvAdov, leaf.) (Min.) A 
mineral usually of a white or greenish color and 
pearly luster, consisting chiefly of the hydrous sili- 
cate of alumina. Dana. 

Py-ror’/thite (49), n. [Eng. prefix pyro and or- 
thite.| (Min.) An impure variety of orthite con- 
taining bitumen. 

Pyr’o-sedpe, n. [Fr. pyroscope, from rip, tupés, 
fire, and oxomety, oxérrecdat, to look carefully, to 
view.] Aninstrument for measuring the intensity 
of heat radiating from a fire, or the cooling influence 
of bodies. 
one bulb coated with gold or silver leaf, 

P7y-rod'sis,n. [Gr. 7ipwots, a burning, an inflamma- 
tion, from zvpodr, to burn, from rvp, rupds, fire; Fr. 
pyrose, pyrosie.| (Med.) A disease of the stomach, 
attended with a sensation of burning in the epigas- 
trium, accompanied with an eructation of watery 
fluid, usually insipid, but sometimes acrid ;—com- 
monly called water-brash. 

Py-rds’ma-lite (49), n. [Gr. rip, rupés, fire, and 
don, odor.} (Min.) A mineral usually of a pale 
brown, or of a gray or grayish-green color, consist- 
ing chiefly of the hydrous silicate of iron and man- 
ganese;—so called from the odor given off before 
the blow-pipe. Dana. 

Pyr’/o-some, n. ([Gr. rip, tupés, fire, and capa, 
body.] (Zodl.) A molluscous animal of the genus 


a. 
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It is a differential thermometer, having | 
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Pyrosoma;—so called from its emitting a brilliant 
phosphoric light. Baird. 
Pyr’/o-tar-tar/ie, a. [Eng.prefix pyro and a 
(Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained from, tartaric aci 
when heated in a close vessel; as, pyrotartaric acid. 
Pyr’/o-tiir’/trate, n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the 
combination of pyrotartaric acid with a base. 
A pyrotechnist. 


Pyr’o-téeh/ni-an, n. 
Pyr/o-téeh/nie, a. (Fr. pyrotechnique. See 
Pyr/o-téeh’nie-al, infra.) Pertaining to fire- 


works, or the art of forming them. 

Pyr/o-teeh-ni/¢ian (-nish/an),n. A pyrotechnist. 

Pyr/otéeh/nies, n. sing. [Fr. pyrotechnie, from 
Gr. ip, Tup6s, fire, and réyvy, an art.] ‘The art of 
making fireworks, especially for purposes of public 
amusement or rejoicing; pyrotechny. [See Note 
under MATHEMATICS. | 

Pyr/o-téeh/nist, nm. One skilled in pyrotechny; 
one who manufactures fireworks. Stevens. 

PYv/o-téeh/ny (Synop., § 1380), n. The same as 
PYROTECHNICS. 

Py-rdth/o-nide,n. [Fr., from Gr. zip, rupés, fire, 
and éSovy, linen.] (Med.) A kind of empyreumatic 
oil produced by the combustion of textures of hemp, 
linen, or cotton in a copper vessel, and formerly 
used as a remedial agent. Dunglison. 

Py-r6t/ie, a. [Fr. pyrotique, Gr. mupwrtkds, from 
tupodvv, to burn, from mvp, rvpds, fire.] Caustic. 
See CAUSTIC. 

Py-rdtfie, n. <A caustic medicine. 

yr/o-ii/rie, n. ([Eng. prefix pyro and wric.) 

(Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained from, uric acid 

when subjected to distillation; as, pyro-wric acid. 

Pyr/ox-éne,n. [Fr. pyroxene, from Gr. 7p, tupéds, 
fire, and évos, astranger ; —so called because it was 
supposed to be a stranger, or not to belong to the 
lava where it occurred.] (J/in.) A mineral; augite. 
See AUGITE. Dana, 

P¥r/ox-én/ie, a. [Fr. pyrovénique. See supra.] 
Containing pyroxene; composed chiefly of pyr- 
oxene. Dana. 

Py¥-rbx/Fle, n. The same as PYROXYLINE. 

PYyr/ox-YVie, a. [Gr. rip, rupds, fire, and z6dor, 
wood.] (Chem.) Obtained by the destructive distil- 
lation of wood; as, pyroxylic spirit. Gregory. 

Py-rbx’/y-line, n. [Gr, rip, mvpds, fire, and Odor, 
wood; Fr. pyroxyle.]| (Chem.) An explosive sub- 
stance obtained by immersing vegetable fiber in ni- 
tric and sulphuric acid, or in a mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acids, and then suffering it to dry; gun- 
cotton. Dana. 

Pyvr/rhie (pir’rik), n. er: pyrrhichius (sc. pes), 
Gr. roppixeos (se. mods), Fr. pyrrhique. See infra.] 

1. (Pros.) A foot consisting of two short syllables. 

2. An ancient military dance, to the accompani- 
ment of the flute, its time being very quick and 
light. 

Pyr’/rhie, a. [Lat. pyrrhichius, Gr. ruppixcos, be- 
longing to the ruppixn (sc. dpxnots), a kind of war- 
dance, so called from Ilép/vyos, the inventor, from 
Toppexyos, red. ] 

1. (Pros.) Pertaining to, or containing, pyrrhics ; 
as, a pyrrhic verse. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, an ancient military dance, 
said to have been invented by Pyrrhichus, 


Ye have the pyrrhic dance as yet. 


PY¥r’vrhi-¢ist, n. (Gr. Antig.) One who danced the 
pyrrhic. 

Pyr’rhite (49), n. [Gr. mvppds, flame-colored.] 
(Min.) An orange-yellow mineral, haying a vitreous 
luster, consisting of the columbate of zirconia, 
colored, apparently, by oxides of iron, uranium, 
and manganese. Dana. 

Pyr-rho/ne-an,)a. [Lat. Pyrrhonéus, Fr. pyr- 

Pyr-rhon/ie, rhonien. See infra.] Pertain- 
ing to pyrrhonism. 

PY¥r/rho-nism (pir/ro-nizm), 7. 


Byron. 


Fr. pyrrhonisme, 


from Pyrrho, the founder of the skeptics.] Skepti- | 


cism; universal doubt. 

Pyr’/rho-nist, n, <A skeptic; one who doubts of 
every thing. 

Pyr/rho-tine, n. [Gr. rp pds, flame-colored.] (Min.) 
A yellowish-reddish mineral, consisting of sulphur 
and iron, distinguished from common pyrites by its 
inferior hardness; magnetic pyrites. 











PYXIS 


Pir'y-la (52), n. (Lat. pyrus, pear.] (Zodl.) A 
genus of gasteropodous mollusks, having a pear- 
shaped shell, with a short spire, a thin outer lip, a 
smooth columella, and along, open canal. Baird. 

Py-ru/rie, a. The same as Pyro-uric. See Pyro- 
URIC. 

P7'rus,n. ee) A genus of fruit trees, including 
the pear and the apple. 

Pyth/a-g0/re-an, or P¥-thig/o-ré/an, n. [Lat. 
Pythagoreus, Gr. Uvsayépecos, WvSayopicris, Fr. 
Pythagoricien. See infra,] A follower of Pythag- 
oras, the founder of the Italic sect of philosophers. 

Pyth/a-g0/re-an, or Py-thig/o-vé/an, a. 
or pertaining to, Pythagoras or his philosophy. 

Pythagorean system (Astron.), the commonly-received 
system of astronomy, first taught by Pythagoras, and 
afterward revived by Copernicus, whence it is also called 
the Copernican system.— Pythagorean letter. See Y. 

Pyth/a-go6r/ie, ts (Lat. Pythagoricus, Gr. TIv- 

Pyth/a-goér/ie-al,§ Sayopixds, Fr. Pythagorique. | 
‘The same as PYTHAGOREAN, 

Py-thag’o-rvism, n. [Fr. Pythagorisme. 
Jra.|_ The doctrines of Pythagoras. 

Py-thag’o-rize,v.i. [imp. & p.p. PYTHAGORIZED ; 
Pp. pr. & vb. nN. PYTHAGORIZING.] [Gr. rvSayopifew, 
Lat. pythagorissare.] ‘To speculate after the man- 
ner of Pythagoras. 

Pyth/i-ad, n. [See infra.] (Gr. Antiqg.) The pe- 
riod intervening between one celebration of the 
Pythian games and the next. 

Pyth/i-an,a. [Lat. Pythius, Gr. WoSios, belonging 
to Pytho, the older name of Delphi and its environs; 
Fr. Pythien.] Pertaining to the priestess of Apollo, 
who delivered oracles. 


Pythian games (Gr. Antiqg.), one of the four great na- 
tional festivals of ancient Greece, celebrated near Delphi, 
in honor of Apollo, the conqueror of the dragon Python, 
at first once in nine, afterward once in five, years. 


P7G'thon,n. [N. Lat. & Pr. python, from Lat. Py- 
thon, Gr. TléSwy, the serpent slain near Delphi by 
Apollo.] (Zoél.) A genus of large snakes, nearly 
allied to the boa, but having teeth in the intermaxil- 
lary bone, They are found in Africa and the East 
Indies. 

Pyth/o-ness, n. [Fr. pythonisse, from Gr, TvSdv, 
JIvSd, the former name of Delphi; Gr. IvSia (se, 
tépera), Lat. Pythia. See PyTHIAN.] 

1. (Gr. Antiq.) The priestess who gaye oracular 
answers at Delphi, in Greece. 

2. Any female supposed to have a spirit of divi- 
nation; a sort of witch. Bp. Hail. 

Py-thoén/ie, a. ([Lat. pythonicus, Gr. tuswrikés, 
See supra.] Pretending to foretell events. 

Pyth/o-nism, n. The art of predicting events by 


f, 


See in- 


divination. Cole. 
PY¥th/o-nist, n. A conjurer, 
Pyx,n. (Lat. pyxis, Gr. rvfis, a 


box, especially of box-wood, from 
mifos, Lat. buxus, the box-tree or 
box-wood; Fr. pyxide, Sp. pixide, 
It. pisside.] [Written also pia.] 

1. (Rom. Cath. Church.) The box 
in which the host is kept. 

2. A box used, in English coin- 
age, as a place of deposit for certain 
sample coins taken for a trial of the 
weight and fineness of metal, before 
they are sent from the mint. Mushet. 





3. (Naut.) The box in which the Pyx. (1) 
compass is suspended. Weale. 
4. (Anat.) The same as Pyxts. See Pyxis. 


PYyx, v. t. 
coins deposited in the pyx. 
Pyx-id’/t-iem, n.; pl. PYX-Ip/1T-A, [N. 
Lat., Gr. wvzidcov, diminutive of rvfis, 
abox; Fr. pywide. See supra.| (Bot.) 
(a.) A pod which divides circularly 
into an upper and lower half, of which 
the former acts as a kind of lid, as the 
pimpernel, (b.) The theca of mosses, 
Pyxlis,n. [Lat. See supra.] 
1. A box; a pyx. 
2. (Bot.) A pyxidium, 


To test, as to weight and fineness, as the 
Mushet. - 





Ps 
a. 

3. (Anat.) The cavity which eceives the head of 
the femur; the acetabulum, 


Gray. 
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has but one sound, which is the same as that of 
k,or chard. It is, therefore, a superfluous let- 
ter. In English, it never ends a word, as it does in 
French and some other modern languages. It is al- 
ways followed by wu, the two letters together being 
pronounced like kw, except in some words in which 
the w is silent; as, quake, quack, pique, pronounced 
kwake, kwack, peek. Inthe Anglo-Saxon, this letter 
is not used, cw, or, more generally, cw, being em- 
oS instead of it; as in cwic, quick; cwen, queen. 
or gu in English, the Dutch use kw, the Germans 
qu, the Swedes and the Danes qv, which answer 
to our kw. The Gothic has a character which an- 
swers to gw. The English name of the letter, cwe, is 
said to be from the French quewe, a tail, the form 
being the same as that of O, with a tail added. 
Some, however, regard the form as a contraction of 
cvorcu. See Principles of Pronunciation, § 86. 

Quab, n. [D. kwab, Dan. qvabbe, Sw. qvabba, N. 
H. Ger. quabbe, quappe, O. H. Ger. guappa, allied 
to Lat. capito, big-headed, a kind of fish with a 
large head, from caput, capitis, the head.] <A 
young, unfledged bird; a squab; hence, something 
unfinished or very immature. Ford. 

Quab, v.i. See QuOB. 

Qua/-bird, n. (Ornith.) A kind of heron found in 
the Southern States. See HERON. 

Quii/cha, n. (Zodl.) The quagga. See QUAGGA. 

Qua-chil’to, n. (Ornith.) A Brazilian fowl of the 
moor-hen kind, of a fine black color, variegated 
with white. 

Quack, v.i. [imp.& p. p. QUACKED eye) p. pr. 
& vb. n. QUACKING.] [L. Ger. quacken, N.H. Ger. 
quaken, D. kwakken, kwaken, Dan. qvikke, Icel. 
qvaka, to twitter, sigh.] 

1. To cry like the common domestic duck. 

2. To make vain and loud pretensions; to boast. 
“To quack of universal cures.” Hudibras. 

3. To act as a quack. 

Quack, ». [From the verb.]_ 1. The cry of the 
domestic duck; a sound such as is made by a 
duck. 

2. A boastful pretender to medical skill; an em- 
piric; an ignorant practitioner. 

3. Hence, one who boastfully pretends to knowl- 
edge not possessed; an ignorant and pretentious 
practitioner in any branch of knowledge; a charla- 
tan; a mountebank. 


Syn.—Empiric; mountebank; charlatan. 
Quack,a. Pertaining to quackery; used by quacks. 


If all understood medicine, there would be none to take his 
quack medicine. Whately. 

Quack/’/ened,a. [Cf. QUERKENED.] Almost choked 
or suffocated. 

Quiack’er-y, n. The boastful pretensions or prac- 
tice of a quack; empiricism. 

Quack/ish, a. Like a quack; boasting of skill not 
possessed; trickish. 

Quack/ism, 7. The practice of quackery. Ash. 

Quack/le, v.i. [imp. & p. p. QUACKLED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. QUACKLING.] [Cf. QUERKENED.] To be near 
suffocation; to suffer stoppage of breath; to choke. 

Quiack’sil-ver (Synop., § 130),n. [L. Ger. guak- 
salver, D. kwakzalver, N. H. Ger. quacksalber, Dan, 
qvaksalver, Sw. qvacksalvare, from Ger. quacken, 
Eng. quack, and Ger. salber, O. H. Ger. salpari, 
one who deals in salves, from Ger. salbe, Eng. 
salve.| One who boasts of his skill in medicines 
and salves, or of the efficacy of his prescriptions ; 
a charlatan; a quack; amountebank. [Obs.] 

Quad (kwid), a. [L. Ger. quaad, D. kwaad, proba- 
bly allied to W. gwaeth, worse, less good.] Evil; 
bad. [Obs.] Gower. 

Quadra. ; pl. QUAD/R2. [Lat. quadra, asquare, 
the socle, a plat-band, list, fillet.] (Arch.) (a.) A 
square border or frame round a bass-relief, panel, 
&c. (b.) A band or fillet of the Ionic base. (c.) 
The plinth, or lower member of a podium or con- 
tinued pedestal. 

Quad/ra-ge-na/ri-otis, a. [Lat. quadragenarius, 
fr. quadrageni, forty each, fr. gquadraginta, forty.] 
Consisting of forty; forty years old. 

Quad/ra-géne, n. [L. Lat. gquadragena, from Lat. 
quadrageni, forty each, from quadraginta, forty.] 
(Rom. Cath. Church.) An indulgence of forty days, 
that is, a remission of the temporal punishment due 
to sin, corresponding to the forty days of ancient 
canonical penance, Bp. Fitzpatrick. 

Quad ra-gés'i-mad,n. [Lat., from quadragesimus, 
the fortieth, from quadraginta, forty; It. quadra- 
gesima, quaresima; Pg. quadragesima, quaresma ; 
Sp. cuaresma, Pr. quadragezima, quaresme, qua- 
reme; O. Fr. quaresme; N. Fr. quadragésime, ca- 


Q the seventeenth letter of the English alphabet, 
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véeme.| (Kccl.) The forty days of fast preceding 
Easter; Lent. 

Quadragesima Sunday, the first Sunday in Lent, about 
forty days before Easter. 

Quad/ra-gés/i-mal, a. [It. quadragesimale, qua- 
resimale, Sp. cuadragesimal, cuaresmal, Pg. qua- 
dragesimal, quaresmal, Fr. quadragésimal, Pr. ca- 
es See supra.] Belonging to Lent; used in 

ent. 

Quad/ra-Sés/i-mals, n. [See supra.] An offer- 
ing formerly made to the mother-church on Mid- 
Lent Sunday. 

Quad/ran-gle (kwéd/ring-gl),n. [Fr. & Pr. qua- 
drangle, Sp. cuadrangulo, It. quadrangolo, Lat. 
quadrangulum, from quatuor, four, and angulus, 
an angle. | 

1. (Geom.) A plane figure having four 
angles, and consequently four sides. 

2. (Arch.) A square or quadrangular 
court surrounded by buildings, as was of- 
ten done formerly in monasteries, colleges, ; 
and large houses. Se 

Quad-ran/gu-lar, a. [Fr. quadrangulaire, Sp. 
cuadrangular, It. quadrangolare. See supra.] Hay- 
ing four angles, and consequently four sides. 

Quad-ran/gu-lar-ly, adv. With four sides and 
four angles. 

Quadrans, n. [Lat.] 
part of a Roman as. 

Quad/rant (Synop., § 130), n. [Lat. guadrans, a 
fourth part, a fourth of a whole, fr. guatuor, four ; 
It. & Pg. quadrante, Sp. cuadrante, Pr. quadrant, 
quadran, Fr. cadran.| 


1. The fourth part; the quarter. 
[ Obs.] Browne. (a|« 
2. (Geom.) The quarter of a circle, 


or of the circumference of a circle: an 
are of 90°, or one subtending a right 
angle at the center. 

3. An instrument for measuring alti- 
tudes, variousiy constructed and mount- 
ed for different specific uses in astronomy, survey- 
ing, gunnery, &c., consisting commonly of a grad- 
uated are of 90°, with an index or vernier, and either 
plain or telescopic sights, together with a plumb- 
line or spirit-level for fixing the vertical or horizon- 
tal direction. 

4. (Arch.) The same as QUADRANGLE. [Obs.] 


Gunner's quadrant, an instrument, 
consisting of a graduated limb, with a 
plumb-line or spirit-level, and an arm 
by which it is applied to a cannon or 
mortar for regulating its elevation and 
pointing. — Hadley’s quadrant, an in- 
strument, used chiefly at sea, for meas- 
uring altitudes and other angles, con- 
sisting of an octant with graduated limb, 
and an index carrying at one end a ver- 
nier, and at its center of motion a mirror, 
called the izdex-glass, from which a ray 
of light from one of two given objects is 
reflected to another mirror, called the 
horizon-glass, fixed to one of the arms, 
and thence to a sight-hole on the other 
arm, at which, when the index is rightly 
set, the eye sees the reflected image 
of the object apparently in contact 
with the other object seen directly, 
the angle between the two being 
shown by the vernier;—called also 
octant. —Quadrant of altitude, an ap- 
pendage of the artificial globe, con- 
sisting of a slip of brass of the length 
of a quadrant of one of the great cir- 
eles of the globe, and graduated. It | 
may be fitted to the meridian, and be- y 
ing moyable round to all points of the Hadley’s Quadrant. 
horizon, serves as a scale in measur- 7, index glass; h, 
ing altitudes, azimuths, &c. meres 35; 

Quad-rant/al, a. pee quadran- ra 
talis, It. quadrantale, Sp. cuadrantal. See supra.) 
Pertaining to a quadrant; also, included in the 
fourth part of a circle; as, guadrantal space. 

Quadrantal triangle, a spherical triangle having one 
side equal to a quadrant. Hutton. 


(Rom. Antig.) A fourth 


aa, quad- 
rants. 


rant. 





Quad-rant/al, n. (Lat., from quadrantalis. See 
supra. | 
1. Acube. [Rare.] 
2. A cubical vessel used by the Romans. It held 


the same quantity as the amphora, namely, a cubic 
foot. 
Quad/rat, n. [Fr. quadrat. See infra.] 

. (Print.) A piece of type-metal cast lower than 
types, so as to leave a blank space on the paper, 
when printed, where they are placed. They are 
used to fill out lines, to form white lines, to justify 
letters, figures, and the like, Savage. 





QUADRIDECIMAL 


2. A mathematical instrument, chiefly used in 
taking heights or depths ; — called also geometrical 
square, and line of shadows. Hutton. 

Quad/rate, a. (Lat. guadratus, squared, p. p. of 
quadrare, to make four-cornered, to square, make 
square, from quadrus, square, from quatuor, four ; 
It. quadrato, Sp. cuadrado, Fr. quadrat, carré.] 

1. Having four equal and parallel sides, and four 
right angles; square. ‘A book of astronomy... 
with figures, some round, some triangle, some guad- 


rate.” Foxe. 
2. Divisible by four; separable into four equal 
parts. Browne. 


3. Hence, square; even; balanced; equal; exact. 
“A quadrate, solid, wise man.” Howell. 
4. Suited; applicable; correspondent. Harvey. 
Quad/rate, n. [Lat. quadratum, It. quadrato, Sp. 
cuadrado, Fr. carré. See supra.] 

1. A surface with four equal and parallel sides 
and four right angles; a square. 

At which command, the powers militant 

That stood for heaven, in mighty quadrate joined. Milton. 

2. (Astrol.) An aspect of the heavenly bodies, 
in which they are distant from each other ninety 
degrees, or the quarter of a circle; —the same as 
QUARTILE. FTutton. 

Quad/rate, v.i. [imp. & p.p. QUADRATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. QUADRATED.] [Lat. quadrare, quadratum, 
to make square, to be square, to square or agree 
with, to fit, suit; It. guadrare, Sp. cuadrar, Fr. 
quadrer, cadrer. See QUADRATE, a.] To agree 
with; to be accommodated; to suit; to correspond; 
to square ; — followed by with. 

The objections of these speculatists of its forms do not quad- 
rate with their theories. Burke. 

Quad-rat/ie,a. [Fr.quadratique. See QUADRATE,N. | 

1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling, a square; 
square. 

2. (Crystallog.) Dimetric ; — applied to the system 
of crystallization which includes the square prism 
and related forms, Dana. 

Quadratic equation (Alg.), an equation in which the 
highest power of the unknown quantity is a square. 

Quad-ra/trix, n. [See QUADRATE, a@.] (Geom.) 
A curve made use of in the quadrature of other 
curves; as, the quadratrix of Dinostratus, or of 
Tschirnhausen. 

Quad/ra-ttire (53), n. 
dratura, It. 
RATE, @.] 

1. The act of squaring; the finding of a square 
having the same area as a given curvilinear figure, 
as a circle; the operation of finding an expression 
for the area of a figure bounded wholly or in part 
by a curved line, as by a curye, two ordinates, and 
the axis of abscissas. Math. Dict. 

2. A quadrate; a square. Milton. 

3. (Astron.) The position of one heavenly body 
in respect to another, when distant from it ninety 
degrees, or a quarter of the circle, as the moon, 
when at an equal distance from the points of con- 
junction and opposition. 

Quad’rel, n. [It. quadrello, L. Lat. quadrellus, fr. 
Lat. quadrus, square, from quatwor, four; O. Catal. 
quadrell, O. Fr. quarrel, carrel, N. Fr. carreau, 
Pr. cairel.] 

1. (Arch.) A kind of artificial stone made of 
chalky earth and dried in the shade for two years; 
—so called from being square, Gwilt. 

2. A piece of turf or peat cut in a four-square 
figure. [Stafford.] Halliwell. 

Quad-rén/ni-al, a. [Fr. quadriennial, Sp. cua- 
drienal, Lat. quadriennis, fr. quatuor, four, and 
annus, year. | 

a Comprising four years; as, a quadrennial pe- 
riod. 

2. Occurring once in four years; as, quadrennial 
games. 

Quad-rén/ni-al-ly, adv. Once in four years. 

Quad/ri-ba/sie, a. [Lat. quatuor, four, and Eng. 
base.] (Chem.) Having four parts of base to one 
of acid. 

Quad/ri-ble, a. [Lat. quadrare, to square. See 
QUADRATE, v.] Capable of being squared. Derham. 

Quad/rie, n. (Lat. gquatwor, four.] See QUANTIC. 

Quad/ri-eap/su-lar, a. [Fr. quadricapsulaire, tr. 
Lat. guatuor, four, and capsula, a small box. See 
CAPSULE.] (Bot.) Having four capsules. 

Quad/ri-corn/ots, a. [Fr. guadricorne, fr. Lat. 
quatuor, four, and cornu, a horn.) Having four 
horns. ; : 

Quad/ri-dé¢/i-mal, a. ue quadridécimal, from 
Lat. guatuor, four, and decem, ten.] (Crystallog.) 
Having four faces on the prism, or the middle part, 


[Fr. quadrature, Sp. cua- 
& Lat. quadratura. See QUAD- 
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QUADRIDENTATE 


and two summits, containing together ten faces ;— 
said of certain crystals. 

Quad/ri-dént/ate, a. [From Lat. quatuor, four, 
and dentatus, toothed; Fr. quadridenté.| (Bot.) 
Having four teeth on the edge. Martyn. 

Quad/ri-én/ni-al,a. The same as QUADRENNIAL. 

Quad/ri-fa/ri-otis, a. (Lat. quadrifarius, four- 
fold, from quatuor, four; Fr. quadrifarié.| Ar- 
ranged in four rows or ranks. Loudon. 

Quad@/ri-fid, a. [Lat. quadrifidus, from_quatuor, 
four, and jindere, jidi, to cleave; Fr. quadrijide, It. 
quadrifido.) 

1. Divided or deeply cleft into four parts. 

2. (Bot.) Divided half way from the margin to 
the base into four clefts; as, a guadrifid perianth; 
cut about half way into four segments, with linear 
sinuses and straight margins; as, a guadrijid leaf. 

Quad/ri-foil, br {From Lat. guatuor, four, 

Quad/ri-f0/li-ate, and folium, leaf.)  (Bot.) 
Having four leaflets growing from the extremity of 
the petiole; four-leaved. ae : 

Quad’ri-fore, n. [Lat. quadriforis, having four 
doors, from guatuor, four, and foris, door.] (Zo0l.) 
One of a family of sessile cirripeds, comprehend- 
ing those in which the opercular covering of the 
tube is composed of four valves or calcareous 
pieces. Brande, 

Quad/rifair/ea-ted,a. [From Lat. guatuor, four, 
and furca, fork.] Having four forks, or branches. 

Quad+rtgd, n. (Lat. quadriga, pl. quadrigz, 
contracted from guadrijugz, from quatuor, four, 
and jugum, yoke.] (Rom. Antiq.) A car drawn 
by four horses abreast, as represented on ancient 
medals. 

Quad/ri-£e-na/ri-otis, a. [From Lat. quadrigeni, 
quadringent, four hundred each, fr. gquadringenti, 
four hundred.] Consisting of four hundred. 


Quad/rijt/gate, or Quad_rij/u-gate, a [Sce 
infra.| The same as QUADRIJUGOUS, q. V- 
Quad /ri-ji’/ gots, or Quad -rij/ti-gotis,a. [Lat. 


quadrijugus, from quatuor, four, and jugum, yoke, 
pair; Fr. quadrijugué, It. quadrijugato.] (Bot.) 
Pinnate, with four pairs of leaflets; as, a guadriju- 
gous leaf. 

Quad/rilat/er-al, a. ([Lat. quadrilaterus, from 
quatuor, four, and latus, lateris,a side; Fr. quadri- 
latéere, quadrilatéral, It. quadrilatero, Sp. cuadri- 
latero, cuadrilateral.| UHaying four sides, and con- 
sequently four angles. 

Quad/ri-lat/er-al,n. A plane figure 
having four sides, and consequently 
four angles; a quadrangular figure. 

Quad/ri-lat/er-al-mess, n. The 
property of being quadrilateral, 

Quad/ri-liVer-al, a. [From Lat. 
quatuor, four, and litera, littera, let- 
ter; Fr. quadrilitere, It. quadrilittero, Sp. cuadri- 
literal.| Consisting of four letters. 


Quadrilateral. 


Qua-drille’ (kwa-dril’, or ka-dril’) (Synop., § 180), | 
| Quad/ru-ped, a. 
Lat. quadrula, diminutive of quadra, a square, fr. | 


n. [Fr. quadrilie, Sp. cuadrilla, It. quadriglia, fr. 


quatuor, four.] 


1. A game played by four persons with forty | 


ecards, being the remainder of the pack aiter the 
four tens, nines, and eights are discarded. Hoyle. 

2. A kind of dance made up of sets of dances, in 
common time, four couples of dancers being in each 


set. 

Quad-rill/ion (kwod-ril/yun), n. [Fr. quadrillion, 
from Lat. quater, four times, and L. Lat. miilio, Fr. 
million, a million. Cf. BILLIoN.] According to 
the English notation, the number produced by in- 
volving a million to the fourth power, or the num- 
ber represented by a unit with twenty-four ciphers 
annexed; according to the Irench notation, a unit 
with fifteen ciphers annexed. [See Note under Nu- 
MERATION. | 

Quad/ri-10/bate, a. [From Lat. quatuor, four, 

Quad/ri-lobed, and N. Lat. lobus, Gr. \oBés, 
lobe; Fr. quadrilobé.| (Bot.) Having four lobes; 
as, a guadrilobed leaf. 

Quad/ri-lé6e/t-lar, a. pate quadriloculaire, from 
Lat. quatuor, four, and 
diminutive of locus, place.] (Bot.) Having four 
cells; four-celled; as, a guadrilocular pericarp. 

Quad/ri-mém/bral, a, 
membrum, member, | 
parts. 

Quad/rin,n. [O. Fr. quadrin, from Lat. quadrini, 
four each, from quatuor, four; It. quattrino.] A 


small piece of money, in value about a farthing; a/ 
Bailey. | 


mite. [Obs.] 
Quad/ri-n0/mi-al, a. [Fr. quadrindme, from Lat. 
quatuor, four, and Gr. voy, division, distribution, 
from vépey, to distribute.] (dlg.) Consisting of 
four terms. 
Quad/ri-no/mi-al, n. 
sisting of four terms. 
Quad/ri-ndm/ie-al, a, [See supra.] Consisting 
of four denominations, or terms, 
Quad/ri-n6m/i-nal, a. Having four terms; quad- 
rinomial. Wm. R. Hamilton. 
Quad-rip/ar-tite, a. _[Lat. quadripartitus, p. p. 
of quadripartire, to divide into four parts, from 
quatuor, four, and partire, to divide; It. quadri- 
partito, Fr. quadripartite. | 
1. Divided into four parts. 
2. (Bot.) Divided to the base into four parts. 


(Alg.) An expression con- 


| Quad /ri-stil’/eate, n. 


Quad-ru/ma-nots, a. 


oculus, a little place, cell, | 


[Lat. guatuor, four, and | 
Having four members or 
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Quad-rip/ar-tite-ly, adv. In four divisions; in a 
quadripartite distribution. 


| Quad/vi-piir-ti/tion (kw6d/ri-pir-tish/un),n. [Lat. 


quadripartitio, Fr. quadripartition, It. quadripar- 
tizione. See supra.|] A division by four, or into 
four equal parts; or the taking the fourth part of 
any quantity or number. Hutton. 


| Quad-riph/yl-lots,orQuad/ri-ph¥llotis (117), 


a. (Lat. quatuor, four, and Gr. di)Aor, leaf.] ( Bot.) 
Having four leaves; quadrifoliate, 

Quad/ri-réme,n. [Fr. quadriréme, O. Sp. cuadri- 
reme, Lat. quadriremis, from quatuor, four, and 
remus, an oar.] (Rom. Antig.) A galley with four 
benches of oars or rowers. Mitford. 

Quad /ri-sée/tion, n. [Lat. guatuor, four, and sec- 
tio, a cutting, secare, to cut.] A subdivision into 
four parts. 

[Lat. quatuor, four, and sul- 
cus, furrow.] (Zodl.) An unguiculate quadruped 
having the hoof divided into four parts, correspond- 
ing to the four digits. Brande. 

Quad /ri-syl-lab/ie, a. Having four syllables ; 

Quad/ri-syl-lab/ie-al, of, pertaining to, or con- 
sisting of, quadrisyllables. 

Quad/ri-s¥Vla-ble, n. [From Lat. quatuor, four, 
and syllaba, syllable; Fr. guadrisyllabe.] A word 
consisting of four syllables. 

Quad/ri-valve, a. [From Lat. quatuor, four, and 
valva, the leaf, fold, or valve of a door; Fr. guadri- 
valve. See VALVE.] (Bot.) Having four valves; 
four-valved ; as, a guadrivalve pericarp. Martyn. 

Quad/ri-valve,n. [See supra.] One of a set of 
four folds or leaves serving for a door. 

Quad/ri-valv/i-lar, a. Having four valves; quad- 
rivalye. 

Quad-riv/i-al,a. [Lat. quadrivium, a place where 
four ways meet, a cross-way, from quatwor, four, 
and via, way.] Having four ways meeting in a 
point. 

Quad-riv/i-al, n. One of the four lesser arts mak- 
ing up the quadrivium. 

Quad-riv'i-tm,n. [Lat.] The four lesser arts, 
arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy ; —so 
called in the language of the schools. Brande. 

Quad-roon’,n. [Fr. guarteron, 8p. cuarteron, fr. 
Lat. quatuor, four.] The offspring of a mulatto 
and a white person ; a person quarter-blooded. 
{ Written also guarteron, quarteroon, and quateron. | 

Quad-r6x/ide,n. (Chem.) An oxide in which four 
equivalents of oxygen are combined with one equiv- 
alent of some other element. 

Quad/ru-mane,n. [Fr. gquadrumane, n. & a., fr. 
Lat. quatuor, four, and manus, a hand.] (Zodl.) 
An animal haying four feet that correspond to the 
hands of aman,asamonkey. See MONKEY. [Writ- 
ten also guadruman. | 

Having four hands. 

Quad/rune, n. <A gritstone with a calcareous ce- 

ment. 

{[Lat. quadrupes, quadrupedis, 
fr. quatuor, four, and pes, pedis, a foot; Fr. qua- 
drupéede, Pr. quadrupedi, It. quadrupede, quadru- 
pedo.| Uaving four feet. 

Quad/ru-ped, n. (Zodl.) An animal having four 
feet, as the mammals and most reptiles ; — often re- 
stricted to the mammals. 

Quad-ru/pe-dal (Synop., § 130), a, 
feet; going on four feet. 

Quad/ru-ple, a. [Fr. quadruple, It. quadruplo, 
Sp. cuadruplo, Lat. quadruplus, fr. gquatwor, four.) 
Fourfold; four times told; as, to make quadruple 
restitution for trespass or theft. 

Quad’/ry-ple, n. [Fr. quadruple, It. quadruplo, 
Lat. quadruplum.| Four times the sum or num- 
ber; a fourfold amount; as, to receive quadruple 
the amount in damages or profits. 

Quad’/ru-ple, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. QUADRUPLED ; 
Dp. pr. & vb. Nn. QUADRUPLING.] [Fr. quadrupler. 
See QUADRUPLICATE, v. ¢.] To multiply by four; 
to increase fourfold; to make four times as much, 
or as many. 

Quad/ru-ple, v. 7. 
become four times as much or many. 

Quad-ru/pli-eate, a. [Lat. quadruplicatus, p. p. 
of quadruplicare. See infra. | 

1. Fourfold; four times repeated; as, a quadru- 
plicate ratio or proportion. 
2. (Muath.) Raised to the fourth power. [Rare.] 

Quad-ru/pli-eate, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. QUADRUPLI- 
CATED; p. pr. & vb. n. GU ADR CRE ORE EO] { Lat. 
quadruplicare, quadruplicatum, from quadruplex, 
fourfold, fr. gquatuor, four, and plicare, to fold; It. 
quadruplicare, Sp. cuadruplicar, Fr. quadrupler.] 
To make fourfold; to double twice over; to quad- 
ruple. 

Qnuad/ru-pli-ea’/tion, n. 
Fr. quadruplication, Sp. cuadruplicacion, It. qua- 
druplicazione.| The act of making fourfold; a tak- 
ing four times the simple sum or amount. 

Quad/ru-ply, adv. To a fourfold quantity; four- 
fold; so as to be, or cause to be, quadruple; as, to 
be quadruply recompensed. 

Quzx're, v. i. [Lat.] Inquire ; Oren. see; — 
used only in the imperative mode as a prefix or 
memorandum signifying doubt or the desirableness 
of an investigation. 

Ques'tor (kwés/tor), n. The same as QUESTOR, 

Quaft (kwaf), v.t. [imp. & p. p. QUAFFED (kwaAft); 


Tlaying four 


Quail, v. 7. 


To be multiplied by four; to | 


Lat. quadruplicatio, | 





QUAINT 


p. pr. & vb. Nn. QUAFFING.] [Fr. coiffer, to cap or 
hood, to coif, to intoxicate, make tipsy; se coiffer, 
to get intoxicated or tipsy, from coiffe, ahood. Cf. 
Sw. qviafva, to suffocate, immerse. See Corr.] To 
drink down; to drink copiously of; to swallow in 
large draughts. 


He quaffs the muscadel. Shak. 
A They, in communion sweet, 
Quaff immortality and joy. Milton. 
Quaff, v.i. To drink largely or luxuriously. 
Twelve days the gods their solemn revels keep, 
And quaf? with blameless Ethiops in the deep. Dryden. 


Quiff/er, n. One who quaffs or drinks largely. 
Ques, o rs ae (anes See Juhu 
masls wig/-), v. [Hottentot guagga or guacha. 

(Zo0l.) A hoofed ; a f , 
mammal (Asinws 
[or equus] quag- 
ga) resembling the 
ass in form, and 
the zebra in color, 
It inhabits South- 
ern Africa, 
Quasg’/sy, a. [See 
QuUAG and QUAG- 
MIRE.] Of the * 
nature of a quag- 
mire; yielding to 
the feet, or trem- 
bling under the 
foot, as soft, wet 
earth. 
Quig/mire, x. [From O. Eng. guag, or guagge, to 
anene: quiver, shake, and me ; s Ger. ie, 
ee QUAKE, and cf. QUAVEMIRE.] Soft, wet land, 
which has a surface firm enough to bear a person, 
but which shakes or yields under the feet. ‘‘ A spot 
surrounded by guagmires, which rendered it diffi- 
cult of access.” Palfrey. 
Rue peas (kwaw/hog), n. | oat from Nar- 





Quagga (Asinus quagga). 


raganset Ind. poquaithock.| (Zodl.) A species of 
clam (Venus mercenaria) having the inside shell 
[New Eng.) [Written also 


Quaich, is [Gael. cuach.] A small shal- 
Quaigh (kwai), low cup or drinking vessel, with 
two ears for handles, generally of wood, but some- 
times of silver. [Scot.] [Written also quegh.] 
Quaid, a. [Contracted from quailed.} Crushed, 
subdued, or depressed. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Quail (kwal), v. i. [imp. & p. p. QUAILED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. QUAILING.| [A-S. cwelan, to die, perish; D. 
kwelen, to languish. Cf. QUELL.] . 
1. To become quelled; to sink into dejection; to 
become cast down; to sink under trial or apprehen- ~ 
sion of danger; to lose spirit; to be deprived of 
power of resistance; to give way; to shrink; to 
cower. 
The atheist power shall quai7, and confess his fears. 7. Taylor. 


2. To fade; to wither. [Obs. Hakewill. 

[Fr. cailler, It. cagliare, guagliare, Pg. 
coalhar, Sp. coagular, cuajar, from Lat. coagulare. 
See COAGULATE.] To curdle; to coagulate, as 
milk. [Obs.] 

Being put into milk, it will not suffer it to turn, or sour; it 
keeps it from quailing and curding. Folland. 

Quail, v.t. [A-S8. cwelian, cwellan, to kill, quell, 
torment; D. kwellen, Icel. gvelia, to torture; O. H. 
Ger. quelian, N. H. Ger. quiilen. Cf. QuELL.] To 
crush; to depress; to sink; to subdue. [Obs.] 

Quail,n. (O. Fr. quaille, N. Fr. caille, Pr. calha, 
quisquila, O. Sp. coalla, 
It. quaglia, L. Lat. qua- 
quila, quaquilia, qualia, 
qualea, O. D. quakele, N. 
D. kwakkel, kwartel, Cata- 
lan guattla, O. H. Ger. 
ea N. H. Ger. wach- 
tel. 

1. (Ornith.) A gallina- 
ceous bird (Coturnizx vul- 
garis), closely allied to the 
partridge of Europe. Common Quail (Coturnix 

t= In the United States vulgaris). 
the name is loosely used for Oriyx Virginians, or bob- 
white, and the Bonasa umbellus, or ruffied grouse. 

2. A prostitute ; —so called because the quail was 
thought to be a very amorous bird, [Obs.] 

Quail’/-eall, )n. <A pipe or call for alluring quails 

Quail’/-pipe, into a net. 

Quaint (kwint),a. [O. Fr. cointe, cultivated, amia- 
ble, agreeable; Pr. cointe, coinde, It. conto, fr. Lat. 
cognitus, acquainted, and partly from comptus, com- 
tus, adorned, elegant, polished. ] 

1. Characterized by ingenuity or art; recondite; 
subtle; artificially elegant; nice; neat. ‘ A shep- 
herd young and quaint.” ; Chapman. 

2. Hence, showing excess of art; far-fetched; 
affected; odd; whimsical. ‘Some stroke of quaint 
yet simple pleasantry.” Macaulay. 

3. Odd and antique; curious and fanciful; singu- 
lar; unusual. ‘An old, long-faced, long-bodied 
servant in quaint livery.” W. Irving. 

Syn. — Ingenious; artful; far-fetched; affected; odd; 
whimsical; singular; unusual. —QuarInt, ODD, WHIM- 
SICAL. Quaint, in our early writers, meant nice or ele- 
gant, and hence ingenious. In this sense it often oc- 


tipped with purple. 
quahog.] 


sy 
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Quain’tise, n. 


Ss. 
Quiaint/ly, adv. 


Quaint/ness, n. 


Quake (kwak), v. 7. 


Quake, v. ¢. 


Quak’er, n. 


Quak’/er-ly, a. 
Quak’er-y, n. 
Quak’/i-ness, n. 


Quak/ing-bdg, n. 


Quak’y (kwak’y), a. 
Quali-fi’/a-ble, a. 


Qual /i-fi-ea/tion, n. 


Qual/i-fi-ea’tive, n. 


cits in Shakespeare; as, a quaint device, yuainily writ- 
ten, &c., and is used as a termof praise. Gradually, how- 
ever, there sprang up a perverted ingenuity in such wri- 
ters as Quarles, and many among the Puritans, to which 
we now give the name of quaintness. It is something 


queer and laughable, but not foolish. The quaint writers 
have usually strong thought, but a strange and whimsical 


way of expressing it. Their wit is sly, but odd; their im- 


es are often far-fetched or unnatural, and there is a 

‘ange contrast between the gravity of their thoughts 
and the fanciful or whimsical garb in which they are pre- 
sented. Hence the word became a term of dispraise, 
denoting affected, which Johnson declared to be its mean- 
ing in his day. At present (perhaps from a deference to 
the old writers mentioned) it has received the united 
sense of antique and odd. Thus we speak of the guaint 
architecture of many old buildings in London; ora quaint 
expression, uniting at once the antique and the fanci- 


ful, &e. 
You were glad to be employed, 
To show how quaint an orator you are 
I never saw a better fashioned gown, 
More quaint, more pleasing, nor more commendable. Shak. 


Entering into rh orders, he [R. Corbet] became a most 
quaint preacher, and therefore much followed by ingenious 
men, Wood. 
Quaintness; artfulness; cunning, 
Robert of Gloucester. 

In a quaint manner; ingeniously ; 
artfully; affectedly; oddly; fancifully. ‘‘ Breathe 
his faults so quaintly.” Shak. 
The quality of being quaint; es 
ee 


Shak. 


enuity; affected art; oddness; strangeness. 

UAINT. 

There is a majesty in simplicity which is far above the 
quaintness of wit. Pope. 
[imp. & p. p. QUAKED (kwakt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. QUAKING. | Les cwactan, Proy. Ger. 
quacken, N. H. Ger. quackeln, D. kwakkelen, Dan. 
cos Sw. qvackla, to shake, to waver, to be irres- 
olute. ; 

1. To tremble; to be agitated with quick, short 
motions continually repeated; to shake with fear, 
cold, or emotion; to shudder. 

She stood quaking like the partridge on which the hawk is 
ready to seize. Sidney. 

2. To shake or tremble, either from not being 
solid, as soft, wet land, or from violent convulsion 
of any kind; as, the earth quakes ; the mountains 
quake. ‘Over quaking bogs, and up precipitous 
ascents.” Macaulay. 

Syn. — To shake; vibrate; tremble; quiver; shudder. 
[A-S. eweccan, to move, shake. See 


supra.| To frighten ; to throw into agitation. 
[ Obs.] Shak, 
Quake,n. <A tremulous agitation; a shake; a trem- 


bling; a shudder. 
1. One who quakes. 
2. One of the religious sect the members of 
which are called also Friends. 
The violent enthusiasm of this sect, like all high passions, 
being too strong for the weak nerves to sustain, threw the 
reachers into convulsions, and shakings, and distortions of 
imbs; and they thence received the appellation of Quakers. 
George Fox, born at Drayton in Lancashire, in 1624, was 
founder of this sect. Hume. 
Quaker gun, an imitation of a gun, made of wood or 
other material, and placed in the port-hole of a vessel, or 
the embrasure of a fort, in order to deceive the enemy ; — 
so called from its inoffensive character. al 


eee roe adv. In aquaking manner; quak- 
s. 


ingly. Shak. 


Quak/er-ish, a. Like, or pertaining to, a Quaker. 
Quak/er-ism,7. The peculiar character, manners, 


Milner. 


tenets, or worship of the Quakers. 
Goodman. 


Resembling Quakers, 
Quakerism. [Obs.] 
The state of quaking or shaking; 
as, the guakiness of a bog. 
Peat bog in a growing state, 
and so saturated with water that a considerable ex- 
tent of surface will quake or shake when pressed 
on by the foot or other body. Brande. 


Quak/ing-grass, 7. (Bot.) A graminaceous plant 


of several species, belonging to the genus Briza, 
whose spikelets have a tremulous motion. 


Quak/ing-ly, adv. In a shaking or trembling man- 


ner; with quaking. 
Never pen did more quakingly perform his office. Sidney. 
Shaky or tremulous. 
, : [From qualify.] Capable of 
being qualified; abatable; modifiable. 
J c {Fr. qualification, Sp. cali- 
Jicacion, It. qualificazione. Bae QUALIFY. } 

1. The act of qualifying, or the condition of being 
qualified. 

2. That which qualifies; any natural endowment 
or any acquirement which fits a person for a place, 
office, or employment, or enables him to sustain any 
character with success; an enabling quality or cir- 
cumstance; requisite capacity or possession. 

There is no qualification for government but virtue and 
wisdom, actual or presumptive. Burke, 

3. The act of limiting, or the state of being limit- 
ed or restricted; modification; restriction; hence, 
abatement; diminution; as, to use words without 
any qualification. 

That which qualifies, modi- 
fies, or restricts; a qualifying term or statement. 


How many gentestives, correctives, and restrictives he in- 
serteth in.this his relation. Fuller, 


Qual/i-fi-ea/tor, n. 


Qualified (kwol/Itid), p. a. 


Qual/i-fied-ly, adv. 
Qual/i-fied-ness, n. 
Qual/i-fi/er, n. 


Qual/i-ff, v. t. 


Qual/i-fy, v. t. 


Qual/i-ta/tive, a. 


Qual/i-ty (kw5l/1-t¥), n. 
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[L. Lat., It. gualificatore, Sp. 
calificador, Fr. qualijicateur.) (Itom. Cath. Eccl. 
Courts.) An officer whose business it is to examine 
and prepare causes for trial. 

Fitted by accom- 
plishments or endowments; modified; limited. 


Qualified fee (Law), a base fee, or an estate which has 
a qualification annexed to it, and which ceases with the 
qualification, as a grant to A and his heirs, tenants of the 
manor of Dale.— Qualified indorsement (Law), an in- 
dorsement that modifies the liability of the indorser which 
would result from the general principles of law, but does 
not affect the negotiability of the instrument. Story. — 
Qualified negative (Legislation), the power of negativing 
bills which have passed the two houses of the legislature ; 
a power vested in the president, governor, or other offi- 
cer, but subject to be overruled and defeated by a subse- 
quent vote of the two houses, passed in conformity with 
the provisions of the constitution. — Qualified property, 
that which depends on temporary possession, as that in 
wild animals reclaimed, or as in the case of a bailment. 

Syn.— Competent; fit; adapted. —QUALIFIED, Com- 
PETENT. A man is competent to a task or duty when he 
has the powers which are requisite for its performance; 
he is qualified for it when those powers have been trained 
into an acquaintance with the business to be done, and 
expertness in the mode of performing it. Many are com- 
petent to employments which they are utterly unqualified 
to enter upon at once. ‘ Competency mostly respects 
native character; qualification, artificial acquirements. 
Familiarity with any subject, aided by the requisite men- 
talendowments, gives competency; acquaintance with the 
business to be done, and expertness in the mode of per- 
forming it, constitute the qualification.” Crabb. ‘*Man 
is not competent to decide on the good or evil of many 
events which befall him in his life.” daheene ““ Those 
who have the most learning and acquaintance with the 
Holy Scriptures are best qualified for the important and 
sacred office of instructing the people.” Cradb. 

In the way of qualification; 
with modification or qualification. 

The state of being qualified 
or fitted. 

One who, or that which, qualifies ; 
that which modifies, reduces, tempers, or restrains. 
[imp. & p. p. QUALIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. nm. QUALIFYING.] ([Fr. qualifier, Sp. calijficar, 
It. & L. Lat. qualificare, from Lat. qualis, how or 
so constituted, such, and facere, to make. } 

1. To make such as is required; to give added 
or requisite qualities to; to fit, as for a place, office, 
occupation, or character; to furnish with the knowl- 
edge, skill, or other accomplishment necessary for 
a purpose; to make capable, as of an employment 
or privilege ; to supply with legal power or capacity. 

He had qualified himself for municipal office by taking the 
oaths to the sovereigns in possession. Macaulay. 

2. To give individual quality to; to modulate; to 
vary. 

It hath no larynx nor throttle to qualify the sound. Browne. 

3. To reduce, by consideration or by the enumer- 
ation of qualities, from a general, undefined, or 
comprehensive, to a particular or restricted form; 
to modify; to limit; to restrict; to restrain; as, to 
qualify a statement, claim, or proposition. 

4. Hence, to soften; to abate; to diminish; to 
assuage; to reduce the strength of, as liquors. 

I do not seek to quench your love's hot fire, 
But qualify the fire’s extreme rage. Shak. 

Syn.—To fit; equip; prepare ; adapt; capacitate ; 
modify; restrict; restrain. 

{[Rare.] 1. To be or become quali- 
fied; to be fit, as for an oflice or employment. 

2. To obtain legal power or capacity by taking 
the oath required on assuming an office. 

[L. Lat. qualitativus, It. quali- 
tativo, Pr. qualitatiu, Fr. qualijicatif.] Relating 
to quality. 

Qualitative analysis (Chem.), analysis for determining 
the constituent elements of a compound, without regard 
to quantity. 


Qual/i-tied, a, Furnished with qualities; endowed. 


[Obs.] 
He was well qualitied, 
And past all Argives for his spear. Chapman. 
(Fr. qualité, Pr. qualitat, 
Sp. calidad, cualidad, It. qualita, Lat. qualitas, 
from qualis, how or so constituted, such. } 

1. The condition of being of such and such a sort 
as distinguished from others; nature relatively con- 
sidered; character; sort; rank. 

We obtained acquaintance with many citizens not of the 
meanest quality. Bacon. 

2. Special or temporary character; assumed or 
asserted rank, part, or position. 

I made that inquiry in quality of an antiquary. Gray. 

3. That which makes, or helps to make, any thing 
such as it is; any thing belonging to a subject or 
predicable of it; distinguishing property, charac- 
teristic, or attribute; peculiar power, capacity, or 
virtue; distinctive trait. 

Foreign nations did ample justice to his great qualities. 

Macaulay. 

GS Qualities, in metaphysics, are primary or second- 
ary. Primary are those essential to the existence, and 
eyen the conception, of the thing, as of matter or spirit. 
Secondary are those not essential to such a conception. 


4. Acquired trait; accomplishment; acquisition. 


He had those qualities of horsemanship, dancing, and fen- 
cing which accompany a good breeding. Clarendon. 








QUANTITY 


5. Superior birth or station; high rank; elevated 
character. 

The quality, those of high rank or station, as distin- 
guished from the mass, or vulgar. 

I shall appear at the masquerade dressed up in my feathers, 
that the quality may see how pretty they will look in their 
traveling habits. Addison. 

Qual/ity-bind/ing, n. <A kind of worsted tape 
used for binding carpets, and the like. Simmonds. 

Qual/ly, nm. A small, elliptical iron pan, holding 
about five gallons, used in the East Indies for manu- 
facturing sago over a fire. Simmonds. 

Quiilm (kwiim) (Synop., § 130), . [A-S. ewealm, 
cwelm, cwylm, death, slaughter, pestilence, from 
cwellan, to slay; N. H. Ger. qualm, D. kwalm, 
Dan. qvalm, qualm, stupor, steam, smoke, Sw. 
qvalm, qvalme, a suffocating heat, sultriness, O, H. 
Ger. qgualm, death, ruin. Of. QUELL.] 

1. A sudden attack of illness, faintness, distress, 
or pain; a turn of suffering; a throe; an agony. 
“Qualms of heart-sick agony.” Milton. 

2. Hence, especially, a sudden fit or seizure of 
sickness at the stomach; a sensation of nausea; a 
disposition to vomit. 

For who, without a qualm, hath ever looked 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cooked? Roscominon. 

3. Hence, a scruple of conscience; uneasiness of 
conscienee. 

Quiilm/ish (kwiim/ish), a. [See supra.] Sick at 
the stomach; inclined to vomit; affected with nau- 
sea or sickly languor. 

Quiilm/ish-ly (kwiim/-), adv. In a qualmish man- 
ner, 

Quiilm/ish-ness (kwiim/-), n. Nausea. 

Quam/ash,n, [Indian.] See CAMMAS. 

Quam/o-elit, n. [From Gr. ktapos, a bean, and 
kht76s, sloping, low, from «Aivery, to bend, to slope. ] 
(Bot.) A. genus of climbing ornamental plants, al- 
lied to the convolvulus, found in the hot parts of 
America, also in India and China. 

Quan, n. An imaginary coin of Cochin China, val- 
ued at about 3s. 6d. sterling, or about $0.85. 

Quan/da-ry, or Quan-da/ry (112) (Synop., § 130), 
n. (Corrupted from Fr. gwen dirai-je? what shall 
I say of it?] A state of difficulty or perplexity; 
doubt; uncertainty. 

Quan/da-ry, or Quan-da/ry, v.t. To bring into 
a state of uncertainty or difficulty. [Obs.] Otway. 

Quant (kwint), ». A long pole furnished with a 
round cap or cot near the hottom to prevent. it from 
sinking or sticking in the ground; especially, such 
a pole used by bargemen to push along their vessels. 

Quan/tie, n. [Lat. quantitas, quantity, from quan- 
tus, how much. See QuANTITY.] (Math.) An ho- 
mogeneous algebraic function, in general, called 
quadric, cubic, quartic, quintic, &e., according as 
it is of the second, third, fourth, fifth, &c., degrees. 
These are called binary, ternary, quaternary, &c., 
according as they contain two, three, four, &c., va- 
riables; thus, the quantic azw+ ba2y+cay2+ 
dy? is a binary cubic. 

Quan ’ti-fi-ea/tion, n. [Lat. gquantus, how great, 
and facere, to make. Cf. QUANTITY.] The modi- 
fication by a reference to quantity ; the introduction 
of the element of quantity. 

The quantification of the predicate belongs in part to Sir 
William Hamilton; viz., in its extension to negative prop- 
ositions. De Quincey. 

Quan/tify, v.t. [See supra.] To modify or qual- 
ify with respect to quantity; to fix or express the , 
quantity of; to rate. 

Quan/ti-ta/tive, a. [Lat. quantitativus, It. & Pg. 
quantitativo, Sp. cuantitativo, Pr. quantitatiu, Fr. 
quantitatif.] Relating to quantity. 

Quantitative analysis (Chem.), that method of analysis 
which determines the proportional quantity of each of the 
elements which make up a compound. 

Quan’ti-tive, a. [See QUANTITY.] Estimable ac- 
cording to quantity; quantitative. Digby. 

Quan/ti-tive-ly, adv. 8o as to be measurable by 
quantity. 

Quan/ti-tty (kwoén/tity), n. [Fr. quantité, Pr. 
quantitat, cantitat, Sp. cuantidad, cantidad, It. 
quantita, Lat. quantitas, from quantus, how great, 
how much, from guam, how.] 

1. The attribute of being so much, and not more 
or less; the property of being measurable, or capa- 
ble of increase and decrease, multiplication and 
division ; greatness ; and more concretely, that which 
answers the question ‘‘ How much?”; measure in 
regard to bulk or amount; determinate or compar- 
ative dimensions; measure; amount; bulk; size. 
Hence, in specific uses, (#.) (Logic.) The extent or 
extension of a general conception, that is, the num- 
ber of species or individuals to which it may be 
applied; also, its content or comprehension, that is, 
the number of its constituent qualities, attributes, 
or relations. (b.) (Gram.) The measure of a sylla- 
ble; that which determines the time in which it is 
pronounced; as, the long or short quantity of a 
vowel or syllable. (c.) (Mus.) The relative dura- 
tion of a tone. 

2. That which can be increased, diminished, or 
measured; especially (Math.), any thing to which 
mathematical processes are applicable. 

0" Quantity is discrete when it is applied to separate 
objects, as in number; continuous, when the parts are 
connected, either in succession, as in time, motion, &C., 
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QUANTUM 


or in extension, as by the dimensions of space, viz., 
length, breadth, and thickness. 

3. A determinate or estimated amount; a sum 
or bulk; a certain portion or part; sometimes, a 
considerable amount; a large bulk or sum. 

The quantity of extensive and curious information which 
he had picked up during many months of desultory, but not 
unprofitable, study. Macaulay. 

4. A large portion; as, a medicine taken in guan- 
tities, that is, in large quantities. Arbuthnot. 

Quantity of estate (Law), its time of continuance, or de- 
gree of interest, as in fee, for life, or for years. Wharton. 
— Quantity of matter, in a body, its mass, as determined 
by its weight, or by its momentum under a given veloci- 
ty. — Quantity of motion, in a body, momentum, varying 
as the product of mass and velocity. — Real and imagina- 
ry quantities, constant and variable quantities, rational 
and irrational quantities. (Math.) See Reavy, IMAGi- 
NARY, CONSTANT, VARIABLE, RATIONAL, and IRRATIONAL, 
— Unknown quantities (Math.), quantities whose values 
are sought. — Known quantities (Math.), quantities whose 
values are given. 

Quan/tum, 7. [Lat., fom quantus, how great, how 
much.] Quantity; amount. [Zare.] ‘‘ Without 
authenticating the value or the quantum of the 
charges.” Burke. 

Quantum meruit. [Lat., as much as he merited.] 
(Zaw.) A count in an action grounded on a promise that 
the defendant would pay to the plaintiff for his service as 
much as he should deserve. — Quantum suffcit, or Quan- 
tum suff. {Lat., as much as suffices.] (JJed.) A suffi- 
cient quantity. — Quantum valebat. [Lat., as much as it 
was worth.] (Zaw.) A count in an action to recover of 
the defendant, for goods sold, as much as they were 
worth. Blackstone. 
Quap, v.i. To quiver or throb; to quob. See Quon. 
Qua/qua-vér/sal, a. [Lat. quagua, wheresoever 
whithersoever, and versus, p. p. of vertere, to turn. 

1. Turning or dipping in any direction. 

2. (Geol.) Dipping toward all points of the com- 
pass round a center, as beds of lava round a crater, 
Quar,n. Aquarry. [Obs.or Prov. Eng.] B.Jon. 
Quar/an-tine (kwor/an-teen, 110), n. [It. quaran- 
tina, quarentina, quarantana, quarentana, forty, 
forty days, quarantine, L. Lat. quarentena, qguadra- 
gintana, from Lat. quadraginta, forty, It. qua- 
ranta, Fr. quarante ; Fr. quarantaine, Pr. quaran- 
tena, cawrantena, Sp. cuarantena. | 

1. A space of forty days. 

2. Specifically, the term, originally of forty days, 
but now of undetermined length, during which a 
ship, arriving in port, and suspected of being in- 
fected with a malignant, contagious disease, is 
obliged to forbear all intercourse with the shore; 
hence, restraint or inhibition of intercourse to 
which a ship is subjected, on the presumption that 
she may be infected. 

3. (Law.) The period of forty days, during which 
the widow has the privilege of remaining in the 
mansion-house of which her husband died seized. 
Quar’an-tine’ (kwor/an-teen’), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. 
QUARANTINED; p. pr. & vb. N. QUARANTINING. | 
To prohibit from intercourse with the shore; to 
compel to remain at a distance, as a ship from 
shore when suspected of haying contagious disease. 
Quar’re,n. Quarry. [0bs.] 

Quar’rel (kwor’rel), n. [O. Eng. querele,'q.v., O. Fr. 
querele, N. Fr. querelle, Pr. querela, querella, Sp. 
querella, queja, Pg. & It. querela, from Lat. que- 
rela, querella,a complaint, from quer, to complain. ] 

1. An angry contest; a brawl; a falling out; an 
altercation; an affray. 

On open seas their quarrels they debate. Dryden. 


2. Cause of dispute or contest; occasion of alter- 
cation; ground of hostility. [Obs.] 

No man hath any quarrel to me. Shak. 

He thought he had a good quarrel to attack him. Holinshed. 

3. Earnest desire or longing. [Obs.] Holland. 

To pick a quarrel, to seek willfully occasion of con- 
tention; to force an affray or contest. ‘‘ Now, you pick 
a quarrel.” Shak. 

Syn.—Brawl; broil; squabble; affray; feud; tumult; 
contest; dispute; altercation; contention. 
Quar’rel,n, [See CARREL.] 1. An arrow with a 
square head for a cross-bow. [Obs.] ‘Two ar- 
blasts, ... with windlaces and quarrels.” W. Scott. 

2. A diamond-shaped pane of glass, or a square 
pane placed diagonally. See QUARRY and SQUARE. 

ee glazier’s diamond. Simmonds. 
Quar’rel, v.i. [imp. & p. p. QUARRELED, Or QUAR- 
RELLED ; p. pr. & vb. n. QUARRELING, OF QUARREL- 
LING.] [O. Fr. quereler, N. Fr. quereller, Pr. que- 
relhar, Sp. querellar, quejar, Pg. querelar, It. que- 
relare. See the noun.] 

1. To dispute violently, or with loud and angry 
words ; to wrangle ; to scold ; to altercate ; to fall out; 
—used of two persons, or of a small number. 

Our people quarrel with obedience. 

2. To find fault; to cavil. 

I will not quarrel with a slight mistake. Roscommon. 

3. To disagree; to be at variance; not to be in 
accordance. 

Some things arise of strange and quarreling kind 
The fore part lion, and a snake behind. i 
Quar’rel, v.t. 1. To quarrel with. 


They quarrel thee, and would give over 
The bargain made to serve thee. 


Shak, 


Cowley. 
B, Jonson. 


Herbert. 
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2. To compel by a quarrel; as, to quarrel a man 
out of his estate or rights. 

Quar’rel-er, n. [Written also quarreller.] One 
who quarrels, wrangles, or fights. 

Quar’rel-ét, n. [Diminutive of quarrel.] A little 
square or diamond-shaped piece; a small square or 
lozenge. 

To part the lips, and show there . 
The quarrelets of pearl. Herrick. 

Quar’rel-ing-ly, adv. Ina quarreling or conten- 
tious manner; contentiously. 

Quar’rel-otis (kwor’rel-us),a. [O.Fr. querelleux, 
Pr. querulos, Sp. querelloso, quejoso, Pg. quere- 
loso, It. quereloso, queruloso, querulo, Lat. queru- 
losus and querulus, from quert, to complain. See 
QUARREL, n.] Apt or disposed to quarrel; petu- 
lant; easily provoked to enmity or contention. 
[Obs.] [Written also guarrellous.] 

Quar’rel-séme (kwodr’rel-sum), a. Aptto quarrel; 
given to brawls and contention; inclined to petty 
fighting; easily irritated or provoked to contest; 
irascible; choleric; petulant. 

Quar’rel-séme-ly, adv. In a quarrelsome man- 
ner; with a quarrelsome temper; petulantly. 

Quar/rel-séme-ness, ”. Disposition to engage in 
contention and brawls; petulance. 

Quar’ried, a. Provided with prey. 

Now Iam bravely quarried. 


Quar’ri-er,n. A worker at a quarry, ~ 

Quar’ry (kwor/ry), n. [O. Eng. quarre, q. v.; O. Fr. 
quarre,carre, from Lat. quadrum, something square, 
O. Fr. quarré, N. Fr. carré, from Lat. quadra- 
tus, square, quadrate, quadratum, a square.] A 
quarrel; an arrow with a square head; a square or 
lozenge-shaped pane of glass; a glazier’s diamond, 
See QUARREL. 

Quar’ry,n. [Fr. curée, O. Fr. corée, coraille, cu- 
raille, Pr. corada, corailha, 8p. corada, O. It. co- 
rata, from Lat. cov, the heart. } 

1. The object of the chase; the animal hunted for; 
game; especially, the game hunted for by hawking; 
prey of the hunting falcon. 

The wily quarry shunned the shock. W. Scott. 

2. (Sporting.) (a.) A part of the entrails of the 
beast taken, given to the hounds. (b.) A heap of 
game killed. 

Quar’ry,n. [Norm. Fr. quarrier, O. Fr. quariere, 
quareour, L. Lat. quadraria, quatraria, a quarry, 
whence squared (gwadrati) stones are dug, from 
quadrus lapis, quadratus, O. Fr. pierre quarrée, 
Pr. caire. See QUARRY, supra.| <A place, cavern, 
or pit, where stones are cut from the earth for 
building or other purposes; a stone-pit. 

(=> The word mine is generally applied to the pit from 
which are taken metals and coals. From quarries are 
taken stones for building, as marble, freestone, slate, and 
the like. 

Quar’ry (kwor/r¥), v. i. To secure prey; to prey, 
as a vulture or harpy. LD? Estrange. 

Quar’ry, v.t. [imp. & p. p. QUARRIED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. QUARRYING.| To dig or take from a quarry ; 
as, to guarry marble. 

Quar’ry, a. [See supra.] Quadrate; square. [ Obs.] 

Quar/ry-man, n.; pl. QUAR/RY-MEN, Aman who 
is occupied in quarrying stones. 

Quart,n. [Fr. quart, quarte, Pr. quart, quarta, 
Sp. cuwarto, cwarta, Pg. & It. quarto, quarta, from 
seh ted quarta, the fourth, from gwatuor, 

our. 

1. The fourth part; a quarter; — hence, a region 
of the earth. [Obs. and rare.] 

Camber did possess the western quart. 


2. The fourth part of a gallon; two pints. 

3. A vessel containing the fourth of a gallon. 

Quiirt (Kirt), ». Four successive cards of the same 
suit in the game of piquet. Hoyle. 

Quar’tan, a. ([Fr. quartain, Pr. quartan, Lat. 
quartanus, from quartus, the fourth, from quatuor, 
four.] Of, or pertaining to, the fourth; occurring 
every fourth day; as, a guartaun ague or fever. 

Quar’tan,n. [Lat. quartana (sc. febris), It. quar- 
tana, Sp. cuartana, Pr. febre quartana, Fr. fievre 
quartaine. See supra.] 

1. (Med.) An intermitting ague that occurs every 
fourth day, or with intermissions of seventy-two 
hours. 

2. A measure containing the fourth part of some 
other measure, 

Quar-tia’/tion, n._ [Fr. guartation, from Lat. quar- 
tus, the fourth, from qgwatwor, four.] (Chem. & 
Metal.) The alloying of one part of gold, that is to 
be refined, with three parts of silver, by which 
means nitric or sulphuric acid is enabled to separate 
the gold from the inferior metals originally associa- 
ted with it. Ure. 

Quar’ter, n. [Fr. & Pr. quartier, It. guartiere, Sp. 
cuartel, from Lat. quartarius, a fourth part, from 
quartus, the fourth, from quatuor, four; Ger, 
quartier, D. kwartier, Dan. quarteer, Sw. qvarter.] 

1. One of four equal parts into which any thing 
is divided, or is regarded as divided; a fourth part 
or portion ;— hence, in specific uses, (a.) The 
fourth of a hundred-weight, being 28 or 25 pounds, 
according as the hundred-weight is reckoned at 112 
or 100 pounds. (0.) The fourth of a ton in weight, 
or eight bushels of grain; as, a quarter of wheat; 
also, the fourth part of a chaldron of coal. Hutton. 


Beau, & Fi. 


Spenser. 


Quar’ter, v. t. 





QUARTER 


(c.) (Astron.) The fourth part of the moon’s period 
or monthly revolution; as, the first quarter after 
the change or full. (d.) One limb of a quadruped 
with the adjacent parts; one fourth part of the car- 
cass of an animal, including a limb; — often usedin 
composition ; as, the fore-quarter, the hind-quarter. 
(e.) That part of a shoe which forms the side, from 
the heel to the vamp. (f1) (Far.) That part of a 
horse’s foot between the toe and heel, being the side 
of the coffin. (g.) Aterm of study in a seminary, 
college, &c.; properly, a fourth part of the year, 
but often longer or shorter than this period. (h.) 
(pl.) (Mil.) The encampment on one of the principal 
passages round a place besieged, to prevent relief 
and intercept convoys. [fare.] (é.) (Naut.) The 
part of a ship’s side which lies toward the stern, or 
the part between the aftmost end of the main-chains 
and the sides of the stern, where it is terminated by 
the quarter-pieces. (j.) (Her.) One of the divisions 
of a shield, when it is divided into four portions by 
horizontal and perpendicular lines meeting in the 
fesse point; especially, either of the two upper di- 
visions thus made. (i.) One of the four parts into 
which the horizon is regarded as divided; acardinal 
point; a principal division; a region; a territory. 
Scouts each coast light armed scour, 
Each quarter, to descry the distant foe. Milton. 
@.) A division of a town, county, or the like; a 
istrict; a locality. (m.) (Arch.) A small, upright 
timber post, used in partitions. (n.) (Navigation.) 
The fourth part of the distance from one point to 
another, being the fourth part of 11° 15/, that is, 
about 2° 49/; — called also quate 
2. Proper station; specific place; assigned posi- 
tion; special location. 
Swift to their several quarter's hasted then 
The cumbrous elements. Milton. 
Hence, specifically, (a.) (Naut.) A station at which 
officers and men are posted in battle ; — chiefly used 
in the plural. Yotten. (b.) Place of lodging or tem- 
porary residence; shelter; entertainment ;—usually 
in the plural. 
The banter turned as to what quarters each would find. 
. Irving. 
(c.) (Mil.) A station or encampment oceupied by 
troops; place of lodging for soldiers or officers. 
(d.) Hence, merciful treatment shown to an enemy ; 
indulgence on the part of a conqueror or superior 
adversary ; a refraining from pushing one’s adyan- 
tage to the destruction of an opponent. 


He magnified his own clemency, now they were at his mer- 
cy, to offer them quarter for their lives, if they would give up 
e 


castle. Clarendon. 
Lambs at the mercy of wolves must expect no quarter. 
L’ Estrange. 


Head-quarters (Mil.), the tent or mansion of the com- 
mander-in-chief of an army.— On the quarter (Naut.), 
in the direction of a point in the horizon considerably 
abaft the beam, but not in the direction of the stern.— 
Quarter-aspect (Astrol.), the aspect of two planets situ- 
ated in the zodiac and 90° apart. — Quarter-badge (Naut.), 
an ornament on the side of a ship near the stern, con- 
taining a window to the cabin, or the representation 
of a window. Mar. Dict.— Quarter-bili, a list con- 
taining the different stations where the officers and crew 
are to take post in time of action, and the names of the 
men assigned to each. — Quarter-block, a block fitted 
under the quarters of a yard on each side of the slings, 
to reeve the clew-lines and sheets through. Dana.— 
Quarter-cloths, long pieces of painted canvas, extend- 
ed on the outside of the quarter-netting from the upper 
part of the gallery to the gangway. — Quarter-face, a face 
turned away so that but one quarter is visible. — Quar- 
ter-gallery, a sort of balcony on the quarters of a ship. — 
Quarter-pieces (Naut.), one of several pieces of timber 
at the after part of the quarter-gallery, near the taffrail. 
Mar. Dict. — Quarter-point (Navigation), see No. 1 (2.) 
— Quarter-railing, or quarter-ratis, narrow, molded 
planks, reaching from the top of the stern to the gang- 
way, serving as a fence to the quarter-deck.— To give 
or show quarter to (Mil.), to accept as prisoner, on sub- 
mission in battle; to forbear to kill, as a beaten enemy; 
to admit to surrender. 


[imp. & p. Pp. QUARTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. QUARTERING. | 
1. To divide into four equal parts. 
2. To divide; to separate into parts, regions, or 
compartments. ; 
The sailors quartered heaven. Dryden. 
3. To furnish with shelter or entertainment; to 
supply with the means of living fora time; especial- 
ly, to furnish shelter to; as, to guarter soldiers. 
They mean this night in Sardis to be quartered. Shak. 
4. To furnish as portion; to deal; to allot; toshare 
out. [Rare.] 
This isle, 


The greatest and the best of all the main, 
He quarters to his blue-haired deities. 


5. (Her.) To bear as an ap- 
pendage to the hereditary 
arms. ‘The coat of Beau- 
champ...quartered by the 
Earl of Hertford.” Peacham. l 

To quarter arms (Her.), to Pu 4| 
place the arms of other families | 
in the compartments of a shield, | 
which is divided into four quar- i i 
ters,the family arms being placed | l 
in the first quarter. When more 3 LZ 
than three other arms are to be quartered with the family 


Milton. 
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QUARTER 


arms, it is usual to divide the shield into a suitable num- 
ber of compartments; and still the arms are said to be 
quartered. 

Quar’ter, v.t. 'To lodge; to have a temporary resi- 
dence. ‘“ Where is Lord Stanley quartered ? i ? 

Shak. 

Quar’ter, v. 7. [From Fr.cartayer.] To drive a 
carriage so as to prevent the wheels going into the 
ruts; to evade the ruts. [Prov. Eng.] Wright. 

Every creature that met us would rely on us for quarter- 
ing. De Quincey. 

Quar’ter-agse,n. A quarterly allowance. Hudibras. 

Quar’ter-day,». A day regarded as terminating 
a quarter of the year; hence, one on which rent 
becomes due. 

(@ The quarter-days usually recognized in England 
are the 25th of March, the 24th of June, the 29th of Sep- 
tember, and the 25th of December. Simmonds. 

Quar’ter-déck, n. (Naut.) That part of the deck 
of a ship which extends from the stern to the main- 
mast. 

Quar’ter-foil, ». ([Eng. Sw 
quarter and foil ; Fr. quatre Ds 
Feuille, four-leaved.] (Arch.) ” Mr 
An ornamental figure dis- ss 
posed in four segments of Quarterfoil. 
circles, supposed to resem- 





ble an expanded flower of four petals. Gwilt. 
Quar’ter-giin/ner, n. (Naut.) A petty officer 
who assists the gunner. Totten. 


Quar’ter-ing, a. (Naut.) (a.) Sailing large, but 
not before the wind. Totten. (b.) Being on the 
quarter, or between the line of the keel and the 
beam, abaft the latter; as, a quartering wind. 
Dana. 

Quar’ter-ing, ». 1. A station. [Obs.] Mountagu. 

2. Assignment of quarters for soldiers. 

3. (Her.) The division of a shield containing ma- 
ny coats. See QUARTER. Ashmole. 

4. (Arch.) A series of quarters, or small upright 
posts. Gwilt. 

Quar’ter-ing-blick, n. <A block on which the 
body of one condemned to be quartered was cut in 
pieces. Macaulay. 

Quar’ter-look, n. <A side look; a quick glance. 
[Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Quar’ter-ly, a. 1. Containing or consisting of a 
fourth part; as, quarterly seasons. 

2. Recurring at the end of each quarter of the 
year; as, quarterly payments of rent. 

Quar’ter-ly, n. A periodical work published once 
in a quarter of a year, or four times during a year, 

Quar’ter-ly, adv. 1. By quarters; once in a quar- 
ter of a year; as, the returns are made quarterly. 

2. (Her.) In quarters or quarterings; as, to bear 
arms quarterly. 

Quar’ter-mas/ter, n. 1. (Mil.) An officer whose 
duty is to provide quarters, provisions, storage, 
clothing, fuel, stationery, and transportation for the 
army, and superintend the supplies. 

2. (Naut.) A petty officer who attends to the 
helm, binnacle, signals, and the like, under the 
direction of the master. Totten. 

Quartermaster-general (Mil.), the chief officer in the 
quartermaster’s department. — Quartermaster-sergeant. 
See SERGEANT. ; 

Quar’tern, n. [Lat. guartarius, a fourth part, 
quarter of any measure, quartern, gill; Fr. quar- 
teron. See QUARTER. 

1. The fourth part of a pint; a gill. 

2. The fourth part of a peck. Simmonds. 
_ 3. A loaf made of a quarter of a stone (14 lbs.) of 
flour; a loaf weighing about four pounds; —called 
also quartern-loaf. Simmonds. 

Quar’ter-note,n. (Mus.) A note equal in duration 
to half a minim or the fourth part of a semibreve ; 
a crotchet. See CROTCHET. 

Quar’ter-on, 7. 1. A quarter of a pound. 

2. A tale of some goods, or a quarter of a hun- 
dred with one added in. Simmonds. 

3. A quadroon. See QUADROON. 

Quar’ter-round, 7». (Arch.) A molding, the sec- 
tion of which is exactly or approximately a quadrant, 
or the fourth part of a circle; the echinus or ovolo. 

Quar’ter-sés/sions (-stsh/unz),n.pl. (ng. Law.) 
A general court of criminal jurisdiction held quar- 
terly by the justices of peace of each county. 


‘ Blackstone. 
(— Quarter-sessions, in boroughs, are held by the 
recorders. Brande. 


Quar’ter-staff, n. <A stout staff used as a weapon 
of defense ;—so called from the manner of using it, 
one hand being placed in the middle, and the other 
half way between the middle and end. Brande. 

Quar-tét’, n. [It.quartetto, diminutive of quarto, 

Quar-tétte’,§ the fourth, a fourth part, from Lat. 
quartus, the fourth, from quatuor, four; Fr. qua- 
tuor, a quartette.] 

1. (Mus.) (a.) A composition in four parts, each 
performed by a single voice orinstrument. (b.) The 
set of four persons who perform a piece of music in 
four parts. 

2. (Poet.) A stanza of four lines, 

3. A small sofa. 

Quar’tie,n. [Lat. quartus, fourth, from quatuor, 
four.]_ (Math.) See QUANTIC. 

Quar’tile, n. [Fr. quartile, aspect quartile, from 
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Lat. quartus, the fourth, from quatuor, four.] 
(Astrol.) An aspect of the planets, when they are 
distant from each other a quarter of the circle, 
ninety degrees, or three signs. Hutton. 
Quar’tine, n. [Fr. quartine, from Lat. quartus, 
the fourth, from guatwor, four.] (Bot.) The fourth 
integument of the nucleus of a seed, reckoning the 
outermost as the first. It is only occasionally that 
there are more than two integuments. Lindley. 
Quar’to, n.:-pl. QUAR/TOS. [Lat., from quartus, 
the fourth, from qguatwor, four; Fr. & It. (in) quarto, 
Sp. (en) cwarto.) Originally, a book of the size of 
the fourth of a sheet of printing-paper; a size made 
by twice folding a sheet, which then makes four 


leaves; in present usage, a book of a square or | 


nearly square form, corresponding to that formerly 
made by folding a sheet twice. 

Quarto, a Having the form or size of a quarto; 
formed of sheets folded so as to make four leaves. 
Quar/tridge, n. Quarterage. [Obs.] Swift. 
Quartz (kworts, 108),n. [M.& N.H. Ger. quarz, 
Dan. quarts, Sw. qvarts; Fr. quartz, It. quarzo, Sp. 
cuarzo.| (Min.) Pure silex, occurring in pellucid, 
glassy crystals, having the form of a six-sided prism, 
terminated at each end by apyramid; and also in 
masses of various colors, more or less transparent, 

and sometimes opaque. 

(= Rose quariz is a rose-colored variety; amethyst, a 
violet; smoky quartz, a smoky-brown; chalcedony, an 
uncrystallized variety, nearly white, and waxy in luster; 
carnelian, a red or flesh-colored chalcedony; agate, a 
chalcedony in parallel or concentric layers of different col- 
ors; flint, a brown or black variety; jasper, an opaque, 
red, yellow, or brown quartz, colored by iron or ferru- 
ginous clay. Quartz is an essential constituent of gran- 
ite, and abounds in rocks of all ages. Dana. 


Quartz-if/er-otis (kworts-), a. [Eng. quartz and 
Lat. ferre, to bear.] (Jfin.) Consisting chiefly of 


quartz. Dana. 
Quartz/ite (kworts/it, 49),”. [Fr.] (Min.) Granu- 
lar quartz. Dana. 


Quartz/oid (kworts/oid, 108), n. [Eng. quartz and 
Gr. etdos, form.] (Crystallog.) A double six-sided 
pyramid, a form which may be imitated by uniting 
two regular six-sided pyramids base to base. Dana. 

Quartz-dse/ (125),) a. [Fr. guartzeux, It. quarzoso, 

Quartz/ots, Sp. cuarzoso, Ger. quarzig.] 

Quartz’y (108), Containing quartz; partaking 
of the nature or qualities of quartz; resembling 
quartz. 

Quas,n. See QUASS. 

Quash, v. t. [imp. & p. p. QUASHED (kwosht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. QUASHING.] [O. Fr. quasser, N. Fr. 
casser, Pr. cassar, from Lat. quassare, to shake, 
shatter, shiver, verb intensive from quatere, quas- 
sum, to shake, shatter. ] 

1. To beat down or beat in pieces; to crush, 
The whales, 
Against sharp rocks, like reeling vessels quashed. Waller. 
2. Hence, to crush; to subdue; to put down sum- 
marily and completely; to extinguish suddenly and 
entirely; as, to guash a rebellion. 
Contrition is apt to quash or allay all worldly grief. Barrow. 


3. [O. Fr. quasser, N. Fr. casser, from Lat. cas- 
sare, to annihilate, annul, from cassws, empty, vain. ] 
(Law.) To abate, annul, overthrow, or make void; 
as, to quash an indictment. Blackstone. 

Quash, v.i. To be shaken with a noise. Sharp. 

Quash,n. The same as SQuasH. 

Quash/ee,n. A negro;—said to be derived from 
Quassy, a negro who first made known the medici- 
nal virtues of one species of the quassia plant. 

@Quwa'st. [Lat.] Asif; in a manner; in a certain 
sense or degree; having the resemblance of some- 
thing ; — used as a prefix or first member of a com- 
pound; as, a guasi-contract, an act obliging a party 
in favor of ahother, without any real agreement be- 
tween them; a quasi-corporation, a body that has 
some but not all the peculiar attributes of a corpo- 
ration; a guasi-argument, that which resembles or 
is used as an argument; quasi-historical, apparent- 
ly historical, seeming to be historical. 

Quits/i-m3/do (Synop., §130),n. [Lat. gatasi modo 
geniti, as new-born babes, 1 Pet. ii. 2.] (Rom. Cath. 
Church.) The first Sunday after Easter. Brande. 

Quass,n. [Russ., Pol., & Bohem. kwass.] A thin, 
sour beer, much used by the Russians, made by 
pouring warm water on rye or barley meal. [Writ- 
ten also quas. | 

Quas-sa/tion, 2. 
to shake, 
cussion; the state of being shaken. Gayton. 

Quassia (kwosh/i-a, or kwish/i-a) (Synop., § 180), . 
[From the name of a negro, Quassy, or Quash, who 
prescribed this article as a specific.] A bitter wood 
obtained from various trees of the genus Quassia, 
all of which are natives of tropical America or the 
West Indies. The wood and bark are employed in 


[Lat. guassatio, from quassare, 


medicine. : 
Quis/sime, | 7. Fr. quassine. See QUASSIA.] 
Quis/site, (Chem.) The bitter principle of Quas- 


sia amara of Central America, and Q. (Picrena) 
excelsa of Jamaica. 


g This substance, by the aid of water, crystallizes 
in very small, white prisms. Its taste is intensely bitter, 
but it is destitute of smell. 


Quat,n. [Cf. L. Ger. quase, quese, a pustule caused 


See QuAsH.] The act of shaking; con- | 


QUEACH 


by a contusion, Prov. Ger. quetten, quedden, D. 
quetsen, A-S. cwysan, to crush, quash, bruise. | 
1. A pustule or pimple. 


2. A troublesome, insignificant person. Shak. 
Quat, v. t. To satiate. [Obs.] ‘The stomach 
quatted with dainties.” Lyly. 
Quatch, a Squat; flat. [0bs.] Shak. 


Qua/ter-cotis/in (ka/ter-ktiz/n), n. [Fr. quatre, 
four, and cousin, Eng. Pease A cousin within 
the first four degrees of kindred. [ Obs.]} 

Qua-térnary, n. [Lat. qguaternarius, consisting 
of four each, containing four, nwmerus quaternari- 
ws, the number four, from quaterni, four each, from 
quatuor, four; Fr. quaternaire, Pr. quaternari, 
Pg. & It. quaternario, Sp. cuaternario.| The num- 
ber four. Boyle. 

Qua-tér/na-ry, a. 1. Consisting of four; by fours. 

2. (Geol.) Older than, or previous to, the tertiary ; 
—a term applied to strata supposed to be more an- 
cient than the upper tertiary. Dana. 

Qua-tér’nate, a. 1. Composed of, or arranged in, 
sets of four. 

2. (Bot.) Having the verticillate appendages ar- 
ranged by fours. Henslow. 

Qua-tér/nate-pin/nate, a. (Bot.) Pinnate, with 
the pinne arranged in fours; as, a guaternate-pin- 
nate leaf. 

Qua-térmi-on, n. [Lat. guaternio, from quaterni, 
four each, from quatwuor, four; Fr. guaternion. | 

1. The number four. [ Poet.] 

2. A set of four parts, objects, or individuals; four 
things taken collectively; a group of four words, 
phrases, circumstances, facts, or the like. ‘*The 
triads and quaternions with which he loaded his 
speech.” W. Scott. 

He put him in prison, and delivered him to four quaterni- 
ons of soldiers to keep him. Acts xii. 4. 


Ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of Nature’s womb, that in guaternion run. 


Milton. 


3. A word of four syllables; a quadrisyllable. 

4. (Math.) The quotient of two vectors, or of 
two directed right lines in space, considered as de- 
pending on four geometrical elements, and as ex: 
pressible by an algebraic symbol of quadrinominal 
form. 

{<S~ The science or calculus of guaternions is a new 
mathematical method in which the conception of a gua- 
ternion is unfolded and symbolically expressed, and is 
applied to various classes of algebraical, geometrical, and 
physical questions, so as to discover theorems, and to 
arrive at the solution of problems. Str Wm. R. Hamilton. 

Qua-tér/ni-on, v.¢. To divide into files or compa- 
nies. Milton. 

Quatér nity, n. [Fr. quaternité, It. quaternita, 
Sp. cuaternidad, L. Lat. quaternitas, from Lat. 
quaterni, four each, from quatuor, four. The 
number four. [Qbs.] rowne. 

Qua/ter-on, n. See QUADROON. 

Qua-torze’,n. [Fr. quatorze, fourteen.] The four 
aces, kings, queens, knaves, or tens, in the game of 
piquet;—so called because each quatorze reckons 
fourteen points. 

Quat/rain (or kwdt/ren, 42), n. [Fr. quatrain, 
from quatre, Lat. guatuor, four; It. guartina, qua- 
dernario.| (Poet.) A stanza of four lines rhyming 


alternately. Dryden. 
Quat/re-feitiille, ) (kiter-),n. The same as QuAR- 
Quat/re-foil, TER-FOIL. 


Quat/u-or, n. [Lat., four.] (JZus.) A quartet; — 
applied chiefly to instrumental compositions. 

Quave,n. The same as QUAVER. [Obs.] 

Quiave, v.i. Toquaver. [Prov. Eng.] 

Quiave/mire, 7. The same as QUAGMIRE. [One 

| Qualver,v.i. [imp. & p. p. QUAVERED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. QUAVERING.|] [O. Eng. quave, to shake, to 
tremble, allied to L. Ger. quabbeln, to shake, to be 
soft, of fat substances, from quabbel, quabbe, D. 
kwabbe, kwab, a fat lump of flesh, a dewlap; Icel. 
quapa, to shake with loose fat, gvapi, qvap, soft 
and loose, fat. Cf. QUIVER.] 

1. To tremble; to vibrate; to shake. 
The finger... moved with a quavering motion. Newton. 
2. Especially, to shake the voice; to utter or form 
sound with rapid vibrations, as in singing; to sing 
with tremulous modulations of voice; also, to pro- 

duce a shake on a musical instrument, 

Now sportive youth 
Carol incondite rhythms with suiting notes 

And quaver inharmonious. Philips. 

Qua/ver, n. 1. A shake or rapid vibration of the 
voice, or a shake on an instrument of music, 

2. (Mus.) An eighth note. See EI1GHTm. 

Qua/ver-er, n. A warbler. 

Quay (ke) (Synop., § 1380), . [See Kry.] A mole 
or bank formed toward the sea, or on the side of a 
river, for the purpose of loading and unloading ves- 
sels. [Written also key. ] Gwilt. 

Quay (ke), v.¢. To furnish with quays. 

Quay/age(ké/-),n. Wharfage. [Written also keyage.] 

Quay’-bérth (ke/-), n. A loading or discharging 
berth for a ship in a public dock. Simmonds. 

Qué (ké), nm. A small coin worth less than a half- 
penny. [0Obs.| 

Quéach, n. [A modification of quick, q. v-] A 
thick, bushy plot. [0Obs.] 

In some queach, 
Or strength of shade. 





Chapman. 
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Quéach, v.i. Tostir; tomove. [Obs.] See Quick. 
Quéach’y,a. [From queach.] 1. Yielding or trem- 
bling under the feet, as moist or boggy ground; 


shaking; moving. ‘‘ The queachy fens.” ‘‘ God- 
win’s queachy sands.” Drayton. 
2. Thick; bushy. [Obs.] Cockeram. 


Quéan (kween), n. [O. Eng. queyne, A-S. cwéne, 
woman, harlot, O. Sax. qudn, quena, Goth. qvens, 
qveins, qvino, Icel. quinna, kona, qven, qvan, qvon, 
qvendi, Sw. qvinna, kona, Dan. qvinde, qvind, 
kone, O. H. Ger. quena, quina, quen, M. H. Ger. 
chone, kone, O. D. quene, allied to Gr. yuv4, Ir. 
coinne,a woman. Cf. QUEEN.] 

1. A woman; a young woman; agirl. JW. Scott. 
2. Especially, a low woman; a wench; a slut. 
“The dread of every scolding quean.” Gay. 

Quéa/si-mess, n. [From queasy.] The state of be- 
ing queasy; nausea; qualmishness. 

Quéa/sy (kwé/z¥), a. [Icel. gueisa, belly-ache, pains 
in the stomach, O. Sw. qwesa, fever. ] 

1. Sick at the stomach; affected with nausea; ini- 
clined to vomit. 

2. Fastidious; squeamish; delicate. 

3. Causing nausea; occasioning uncomfortable 


feelings. ‘A queasy question.” Shak. 
Quéch, )v.i. [Cf. Quick and QuEACH.] A doubt- 
Quéck, ful word, occurring in a corrupted pas- 


sage of Bacon’s Essays, and probably meaning to 
stir, to move. 

Queen, n. [O. Eng. quene, A-S. cwén, wife, queen, 
Icel. gudn, qvon, woman, wife. See QUEAN.] 

1. The consort of a king. 

2. A woman who is the sovereign of a kingdom; 
a female monarch; as, Elizabeth, gueen of England ; 
Mary, queen of Scotland. 

3. The sovereign of a swarm of bees, or the fe- 
male of the hive; — called also queen-bee. 

4. (Chess.) The most powerful, and after the 
king the most important, piece in a set of chess- 
men, 

5. A card bearing the picture of a queen; as, the 
queen of hearts. 


Queen-consort, the wife of a reigning king. Blackstone. 
— Queen-dowager, the widow of a king. — Queen-mother, 
a queen-dowager who is also mother of the reigning king 
or queen. —Queen of May, May-queen. See MAY-QUEEN. 
— Queen of the meadows (Bot.), meadow-sweet; a plant 
of the genus Spirzwa.— Queen- ; 
regent, or queen-regnant, a 
queen reigning in her own right. 
— Queen's bench, a court of 
record in England, which is so 
called during the life of a queen. 
— Queen's counsel, barristers 
who have been called within 
the bar, and selected to be coun- 
sel for the queen. — Queen’s evi- 
dence (Eng. Law), the accom- 
plice in a crime who is admitted 
for the crown against his ac- 
complices. — Queen's metal, an 
alloy imitating silver, composed 
of nine parts of tin and one part 
each of lead, antimony, and bis- 
muth. Craig.— Queen's pigeon 
(Ornith.), a magnificent bird Pare 
found in many of the islands of Queen’s Pigeon. 
the Indian Ocean, remarkable for haying upon its head 
a beautiful tuft of feathers, which have a spoon-shaped 
extremity of a blue color, bordered with white; Goura 
Victoria. Baird. — Queen's yellow, the yellow subsul- 
phate of mercury ;— formerly so called. Ure. 


Queen, v.i. To play the queen; to act the part or 
character of a queen. Shak. 

Queen, v.t. Limp. & p. p. QUEENED; p. pr.& vb. n. 
QUEENING.] (Chess.) To make a queen or other 
piece of, as a pawn when moved to the eighth 
square. 

Queen’-ap’ple (ap/pl), n. 
called. ‘*Queen-apples and red cherries from the 
tree” Spenser. 

Queen/-eraft, n. Craft or skill in policy on the 
part of a queen. ; 

Elizabeth queen~ i i 4 
ee nui ec much queen-craft in procuring oe 

Queen’-gold, mn. A royal duty or revenue former- 
ly belonging to every queen of England during her 
marriage to the king. 

Queen/ly, a. Like a queen; 
suitable to a queen. 

Queen’=-post, n. (Arch.) 
One of two suspending 
posts in a trussed roof, 
framed below into the tie- 
beam, and above into the 
principal rafters. Gilt. 

Queen/ship,n. The state, 
condition, or dignity of a ‘beam; c,c, struts or braces; 
queen, d, d, purlins ; e, straining 

Queen’s/-ware,n. Glazed Dees yee uns rafters; 
earthenware of a cream 2:9; Wall-plates; h, ridge 





A kind of apple so 


becoming a queen; 


Queen-post Roof, 


a, a, queen-posts; 0, tie- 


piece. 


color. - 

Queen/-triiss, n. A truss framed with queen- 
posts, 

Queer, a. [compar. QUEERER; superl. QUEEREST.] 


ae H. Ger. queer, quer, cross, oblique, athwart, M. 
& O. H. Ger. twer, A-8. thweor, thweorh, Icel. 
thwer, Goth. thwairhs, N. H. Ger. querkopf, a 


queer fellow. Cf. THwarr.] Going athwart what | Qué/rent, n. 


is usual or normal; differing in some odd way from 
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what is ordinary; odd; singular; quaint; whimsi- 
cal; as, a queer story or act. ‘‘ Gaye a queer look 
about the room.” W. Irving. 
Queer’ish, a. Rather queer; somewhat singular. 
Queer’ly, adv. In an odd or singular manner. 
Queer/ness, n. Oddity; singularity; particularity. 
Queest, n. [Written also quist, queeze, quice, queece.] 
{Icel. gvisa, a bird, probably of the pigeon kind. Cf. 
Icel. qvistr, a branch of a tree, and Eng. cushat.] 
(Ornith.) The European wood-pigeon (Columba 
palumbus); the cushat. 
Quegh (kwa),n. See QUAICH. 
Quéint (kwént), imp. & p. p. of quench. 
Quéll, v. t. 
QUELLING. | 


Lae) 
[imp. & p. p. QUELLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
[A-8. ewelian, cwellan, Dan. qviile, 
Sw. quédilja, Icel. qvelia. See KILL.] 
1. To take the life of; to kill. [Obs.] 
Ere he did recover he did him quell. Spenser. 
2. To crush; to subdue; to put down; to reduce, 
The nation obeyed the call, rallied round the sovereign, and 
enabled him to quell the disaffected minority. Macaulay. 
3. To quiet; to allay; to reduce to peace; to 
cause to cease; as, to quell grief; to quell the 
tumult of the soul. 
Much did his words the gentle lady quell. Spenser. 
Syn.—To subdue ; crush; overpower; put down ; 
quiet; allay; calm. 
Quéll, v.i. 1. To die. [Obs.] 
Yet he did quake and quiver, like to quell. Spenser. 
2. To be put down, subdued, or vanquished; to 


abate. [Rare.] 
Winter's wrath begins to quell. Spenser. 
Quéll,n. Murder. [0bs.] Shak. 


Quéll/er, n. One who quells; one who crushes or 
subdues. ‘Queller of Satan.” Milton. 

QuéVli-o, n. [Corrupted from Sp. cwello; Lat. col- 
lum, neck.] A ruff for the neck. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Quelque-chose (kélk/sh0z),n. [Fr., something.] 
A trifle; a kickshaw. 

Quéme, v.t. [A-S. cwéman, from cwiman, cuman, 
to come, cwéme, pleasing, Ger. bequen, convenient, 


commodious.] To please. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Quéme/ful, a Capable of being pleased; placa- 
ble; merciful. [ Obs.] Wycliffe. 


Quénch, v.t. [ump. & p. p. QUENCHED (kwéncht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. QUENCHING.] [A-S. cwencan, 
acwencan, allied to cwinan, dcwinan, to languish, 
cwincan, Gcewincan, to decrease, disappear; Goth. 
qvainon, to weep, bewail.] 

1. To extinguish; to put out; as, to quench flame. 
“ Ere our blood shall quench that fire.” Shak. 
2. Hence, to cause to go out or become extin- 
guished, as something warm, ardent, burning, or 
the like; to put an end to; to stifle; to allay; to 
destroy; as, to quench thirst, love, hate, &c, 
The supposition of the lady’s death 
Will quench the wonder of her infamy. Shak. 
Syn.— To extinguish; still; stifle; allay; cool; check; 
destroy. 

Quénch, v.i. To go out; to become extinguished; 

to cool. [Rare.] 
Dost thou think in time 
She will not quench? Shak. 

Quénch/a-ble, a. Admitting of being quenched or 
extinguished. 

Quénch/er, n. 
or extinguishes. 

Quénch’less, a. 


One who, or that which, quenches 


Incapable of being quenched; in- 
extinguishable; as, guenchless fire or fury. ‘‘ Once 
kindled, quenchless evermore.” Byron. 
pa toe unquenchable; irrepressi- 
Die. 

Quénch/less-ly, adv. Ina quenchless manner. 

Quénch/less-ness, n. The state of being quench- 
less. 

Quenouille-train/ing (ke-noo/y’-), n. A method 
of training trees or shrubs in a { 
conical or distaff-like shape, with ' 
the branches bent downward. 

Quér’¢i-tine, n. (Chem.) A prod- 
uct of quercitrine obtained by boil- 
ing it with acids. Gregory. 

Quér/cit-rine,n. [Fr. quercitrin. 
See infra.| (Chem.) A pigment o1 
a pale lemon color, obtained from 
the oak (Quercus tinctoria). Ure, 

Quér’/cit-ron (Synop., § 130), n. 
[Fr. quercitron, from Lat. quercus 
an oak, and citrus, the citron-tree. 

1. The bark of Qwercus tincto- 
ria, black oak, or dyer’s oak, which 
grows from Canada to Georgia, 
and west to the Mississippi. It 
frequently attains the height of 70 
or 80 feet, and is one of the largest 
trees of the American forest. 

2. The inner bark of Quercus tinctoria, used in 
tanning, and in dyeing yellow. 

Quér'eus,n. [Lat.] (Bot.) A genus of trees, in- 
cluding many species which furnish valuable tim- 
ber; the oak. 

Quér/éle,n. [Lat. querela, Fr. querelle. See QUAR- 
REL.] Acomplainttoacourt. [Obs.] See AuDITA 
QUERELA. Ayliffe, 

[Lat. guerens, p. pr. of guert, to com- 
plain.] A complainant; a plaintiff. [ Obs. | 





Quenouille-train- 
ing. (ort). 


QUESTER 


Qué/rent, n. [Lat. guxrens, p. pr. of querere, to 
seek or search for, to inquire. ] An inquirer. [Obs.] 

Quér/i-m0/ni-otis, a. (Lat. querimonia, a com- 
plaint, from queri, to complain ; O. Fr. guérimonie.] 
Complaining; querulous; apt to complain. 

Quér/i-m0/ni-otis-ly, adv. In a querimonious 
manner; with complaint; querulously. 

Quér/i-m0/ni-otis-ness, n, The state of being 
querimonious; disposition to complain; a com- 
plaining temper. 


Quér/i-mo-ny (50), ». [Lat. querimonia, com- 


plaint.] A complaint or complaining. [Obs.] 
Que/rist 89), m. [Lat. guerere, to search for, to in- 
quire.j] One who inquires or asks questions. Swift. 


Quérk, n. See QuIRK. 

Quérk’/en, v.t. [Icel. qverk, pl. qverkar, the throat, 
O. Sw. qwarka, O. H. Ger. querca, id., Icel. kyrkia, 
to strangle. Cf. QUACKENED.] To stifle or choke. 
[Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Quérl (14), v.t. [N. H. Ger. querlen, quirlen, to 
twirl, to turn round, from quer, quirl, a twirling- 
stick, M. Ger. twirle, twirl, O. H. Ger. thuiril. Cf. 
TwiRu.] To twirl; to turn or wind round; to coil; 
as, to querl a cord, thread, or rope. [ZLocal. U. 8.4 

Quérn,n. [A-S. cweorn, cwyrn, O. Sax. quern, D. 
kweern, O. H. Ger. quirn, Icel. grees Sw. qvarn, 
Dan. qviirn, Goth. qvairnus, Lith. girna, Lett. 
dsirnus, Pol. zarna, Bohem. zerna, Serb. shrvanj, 
Slav. shr’n’v’, allied to Ger. korn, Goth. kaurn, 
Slav. zrno, Lith. zirnis, Eng. corn, Lat. granum. 
Cf. KERN and Corn.] A hand-mill for grinding 
grain; a mill, the stone of which was turned by 
hand, used before the invention of windmills and 
watermills, 





Some apple-colored corn, 

Ground in fair querns. Chapman. 

Quér’po, n. [Sp. cuerpo, the body, Lat. corpus ; 

Sp. en cuerpo de camisa, half dressed, having on a 

shirt only.] A waistcoat or garment close to the 
body. [Obs.] 

To be in querpo, to be defenseless. See CuERPO. 

Quér’que-dile, n. Fat, querquedula, from Gr. 

xépxovpos, a light vessel, a boat, a sea-fish.] (Ornith.) 

The pin-tail duck; the Dajila cauducata, or Quer- 


quedula acuta of Selby. Eng. Cyc. 
Quér’/ry,. A groom. See EQUERRY. 
Quér’v-lén/tial, a Querulous. [0bs.] 


Quér/y-lotts, a. [Lat. querulus and querulosus, 
from queri, to complain. See QUARRELOUS. | 

1. Given to quarreling; quarrelsome. [Obs.] 

2. Apt to repine, or habitually complaining; dis- 
posed to murmur; as, a guerulous man or people. 

Enmity can hardly be more annoying than querulous, jeal- 
ous, exacting fondness. Macaulay. 

3, Expressing complaint; as, a guerulous tone of 
voice. 

Syn.— Complaining; bewailing; lamenting; whining; 
mourning; murmuring; discontented; dissatisfied. 

Quér/u-loiis-ly, adv. In a querulous or complain- 
ing manner. 

Quér/uy-lotis-ness, n. The state of being queru- 
lous; disposition to complain, or the habit or prac- 
tice of murmuring. 

Qué’ry (89), . [Lat. quzxre, imperative of querere, 
to seek or search for, to ask, ina A question ; 
an inquiry to be answered or resolved. 

I will conclude by proposing some queries. Newton. 

Qué/ry, v. i. To ask questions; to make inquiry; 
to put incredulous interrogatories. 

Three Cambridge sophs, 
Each prompt to query, answer, and debate. Pope. 

Qué/ry,v.t. [imp.& p. p. QUERIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
QUERYING. | 

1. To seek by questioning; to inquire into; as, 
query the sum or amount; query the motive or the 

act. 

2. To elicit or examine by questions. Gayton. 

3. To doubt of; to treat with incredulity. 

{t- This word, or its abbreviation (Qu., or Qy.), is 
often put after a word or statement regarded as doubtful. 
See QUARE. ‘ 

Quése, v.¢. To search after; to look for. [Obs.] 

Quést, n. [O. Fr. queste, N. Fr. quéte, Pr. questa, 
quista, Sp. questa, It. chiesta, from Lat. querere, 
quesitum, to seek for, to ask.] 

1. The act of seeking, or looking after any thing; 
attempt to find or obtain; search; as, to rove in 
quest of game, of a lost child, of property, and the 





like. ‘A low But loyal cottage, where you may be 
safe Till further quest.” Milton. 
2. Request; desire; solicitation. 
Gad not abroad at every quest and call 
Of an untrained hope or passion. Herbert. 
3. Those who make search or inquiry. ‘‘ Hath 
sent about three several quests.” Shak. 


4. Specifically, by abbreviation for inquest, a 
sworn body of examiners, as a jury of inquest. 
| [Qbs.] Shak. 

Quést, v. i. To go in search of something; to make 

search or inquiry. 

If his questing had been unsuccessful, he appeased the rage 

of hunger with some scraps of broken meat. Macaulay. 

Quést, v. t. [O. Fr. quester, N. Fr. quéter, Pr. 

quistar. See supra.] To search for. Herbert. 

| Quést/ant, )n. [O. Fr. questant, N. Fr. quétant, 

| Quést/er, Pr. qguistan. See supra.] One whe 
seeks; aseeker. [Obs.] 
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QUESTION 


Qués’tion (kwést/yun, 66), n. [Fr. question, Pr. 
questio, BP cuestion, It. questione, quistione, Lat. 
gory om quexrere, quesitum, to seek for, ask, 

re. 

1. The act of asking; interrogation; inquiry; 
examination; as, to examine by question and an- 
swer. 

2. Discussion ; debate; hence, dispute ; verbal 
contest. 

It is to be put to question, whether it is lawful for Christian 
princes to make an invasive war simply for the propagation 
of the faith. , acon 

3. Examination with reference to a decisive re- 
sult; investigation; and specifically, judicial or offi- 
cial inquiry ; formal investigation as before a tribu- 
nal; trial. ‘‘ He that was in question for the rob- 
bery.” Shak. 

4. Hence, examination under infliction of bodily 
pain; torture. Blackstone. 

5. That which is asked ; an inquiry ; an interroga- 
tory; a query. 

; But this question asked, puts me in doubt. Milton. 

6. Hence, a subject of investigation or examina- 
tion; theme of inquiry; matter to be inquired into 
or respecting. 

In question, in debate; in the course of examination 
or discussion; as, the matter or point in question. — Lead- 
ing question, a question which suggests to a witness, or 
person questioned, the answer it is desired he should 
make. Wharton.— Out of the question, not worthy of, 
or requiring, consideration; quite impossible. ‘Out of 
question, *tis Maria’s hand.” Shak.— Past question, be- 
yond question; out of question; certainly; undoubtedly; 
unquestionably. — Previous question, the question put to 
a parliamentary assembly previously to the putting of 
the principal question; namely, ‘* Shall the main question 
be now put?” Calling for the previous question cuts off 
further debate till and unless it be negatived. 

Qués/tion (kwést/yun), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. QUES- 
TIONED; Pp. pr. & vb. nN. QUESTIONING.] [T'r. ques- 
vionner, Pr. questionar, Sp. cuestionar, It. questio- 
nare, quistionare. See supra.) 

1. To ask a question or questions; to inquire by 
interrogatory or proposition to be answered. 

He that questioneth much shall learn much. Bacon. 


2. To debate by interrogatories. Shak. 
Qués/tion, v. ¢. 1. To inquire of by asking ques- 
tions; to examine by interrogatories; as, to ques- 
tion a witness. 
2. To doubt of; to be uncertain of; to query. 
And most we question what we most desire. Prowr. 


3. To treat as not entitled to confidence, or as not 
to be allowed; to call in question. ‘‘To question 
thy bold entrance on this place.” Milton. 


Syn.—To ask; interrogate; catechise; doubt; con- 
trovert; dispute. — QUESTION, INQUIRE, INTERROGATE. 
We inquire for the sake of information; as, to inquire 
one’s way. We question with closeness in order to gain 
the whole truth; as, to gwestion a messenger as to all the 
particulars. We interrogate by asking questions repeat- 
edly, and often with authority; as, to interrogate a wit- 
ness or a culprit. 

You have oft inquired 


After the shepherd that complained of love. Shak. 
Suddenly, out of this delightful dream, 
The man awoke, and would have questioned more; 
But he would not endure the woful theme. Spenser. 


The traveler, whoever he might be, coming to the fortified 
habitation, would probably have been interrogated from the 
battlements, admitted with caution at the gate, introduced to 
a petty monarch fierce with habitual hostility, and vigilant 
with ignorant suspicion. Johnson. 

Qués/tion-a-ble (kwést/yun-a-bl), a. 
_ i, Admitting of being questioned or inquired of; 
inviting, or seeming to invite, inquiry. [Lare.] 
Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee. Shak. 

2. Liable to question; subject to be doubted or 
called in question; doubtful; suspicious. 

It is questionable whether Galen ever saw the dissection of a 
human body. Baker. 

Syn. —Disputable; controvertible; debatable; uncer- 
tain; doubtful; suspicious. 
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2. One who made a business of laying informa- 
tions, and encouraging petty lawsuits. Bacon. 
Qués/tor, n. [Written also quxstor.] [Lat. questor, 
contracted from qusitor, from quvxrere, quesitum, 
to seek for, ask; It. guwestore, Sp. cuestor, Fr. ques- 
teur.] (Rom. Antiqg.) An officer who had the man- 
agement of the public treasure; the receiver of 
taxes, tribute, &c. 
(a> At an early period there were also public accusers 
styled qgwestors ; but the office was soon abolished. 

Qués/tor-ship, m. 1. The office of a questor, or 

Roman treasurer. 
2. The term of a questor’s office. 

Quést/rist, n. [Lat. qguesitor, a seeker, searcher, 
from querere, quxsitum, to seek or search for. Cf. 
QUEST and QuUESTOR.] A seeker; a pursuer. [ Obs. ] 
“ Hot questrists after him.” Shak. 

Quést/t-a-ry, a. [Lat. questuarius, from questus, 
gain, profit, from quwrere, quesitum, to seek for, 
earn, acquire; O, Fr, questuaire.]  Studious of 


profit. [Rare.] Browne. 
Quést/a-a-ry, . One employed to collect profits. 
{[Rare.] ‘The pope’s guestuaries.” Bp. Taylor. 


Quewtie (kt),”. [Fr.] See Cur. 

Quey (kwa),. A young heifer. [Scot.] Burns. 

Quib, 7. [Probably an abbreviation of qwibble, q. v. 
Cf. W. gwib, a quick course, a wandering, strolling. 
See Quip.] A sarcasm; a bitter taunt; a quip; a 

ibe. : 
= He was fond of joke and jest, 
But all his merry quibs are o’er. Tennyson. 

Quib/ble (kwib/bl), 2. [Probably from Lat. quidii- 
bet, what you please, See QUILLET, QuIDDIT, and 
supra. ] 

1. A start or turn from the point in question; an 
evasion; a cayil; a pretense. 

Quirks and quibbles have no place in the search after ee 

atts. 

2. A pun; alow conceit. 

Quib/ble, v. 7. [imp. & p. p. QUIBBLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. QUIBBLING. | 

1. To evade the point in question by artifice, play 
upon words, caviling, or any conceit; to take ref- 
uge from the main matter in an insignificant or im- 
pertinent question raised or point made; to trifle in 
argument or discourse. 

2. To pun; to practice punning. 

Quib/bler, n. 1. One who evades the point in 
question by trifling artifices, play upon words, or 
cavils. 

2. A punster. 

Quib’/bling-ly, adv. Triflingly; evasively. 

Qui¢e, n. See QUEEST. 

Quich, ) v. 7. (Cf. quech or queck, and quinch. Hither 

Quick, allied to quick, or to quake, q. v.} To 
stir; tomove. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Quick (kwik), a. [compar. QUICKER ; superl. QUICK- 
EST.] [A-S. cwic, O. Sax. quic, D. kwik, O. Fries. 
& L. Ger. quik, Dan. qvik, Sw. qvick, Icel. qvikr, 
O. H. Ger. quec, N. H. Ger. queck, quick, Goth. 
qvius, allied to Lat. vivus, from vivere, Skr. dshiw, 
to live.] 

1. Alive; living; animate ;— opposed to dead or 
inanimate. ‘*The Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
judge the quick and the dead.” 2 Tim. iv. 1. 

Man is no star, but a quick coal 
Of mortal fire. Herbert. 

(=> In this sense the word is nearly obsolete, except 
in some compounds, or in particular phrases. 

2. Characterized by liveliness ; animated ; spright- 
ly; agile; brisk. ‘‘ You have a quick wit.” Shak. 

3. Speedy; hasty; swift; not slow. 

Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated. Milton. 

4. Hasty; sharp; unceremonious. [Lare.] 

The bishop was somewhat quick with them, and signified 
that he was much offended. atimer. 

Quick with child, pregnant with a living child. 

Syn.— Speedy; expeditious ; swift; rapid ; hasty; 
prompt; ready; active; brisk; nimble; agile; lively; 
sprightly. 


Qués/tion-a-ble-ness, n. The quality or state of Quick, adv. 1. In a quick manner; nimbly; with 


being questionable, doubtful, or suspicious. 

Qués’tion-a-bly, adv. In a questionable manner; 
doubtfully, 

Qués/tion-a-ry, a. Inquiring; asking questions. 
“Questionary epistles.” Pope. 

Qués/tion-a-ry (kwést/yun-tr-¥, 44), m. One who 
makes it his business to seek after relics and carry 
them about for sale. W. Scott. 

Qués/tion-er (kwést/yun-er), m. One who asks 
questions; an inquirer. 

Qués/tion-ist (kwést/yun-Ist),m. 1. A questioner; 
an inquirer. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

2. (Eng. Universities.) One of those who are in 

the last term of their college course, and are soon 
to_be examined for honors or degrees. 

Qués’tion-less, adv, Beyond a question or doubt; 
doubtless; certainly. [Obs. or rare.] ~ South. 


What it was in the apostles’ time, that, questionless, it must 
be still. Milton. 


Quiést/man (kwést/man), n. 1. One legally 


Quést/mon/ger (kwést/mting-), empowered to 
make quest of certain matters; as, specifically, (a.) 
A church-warden’s assistant. Blount. (b.) A col- 
lector of parish rents. Blount. (c.) A juryman; 
a person impaneled to try acause. Latimer. 


celerity; rapidly; with haste; speedily; without 
delay; as, run quick; be quick. ‘If we consider 
how very quwick the actions of the mind are per- 
formed.” Locke. 
2. Soon; in ashort time; without delay; as, go, 
and return quick. 
Quick, »n. [Eng. quick, a., L. Ger. quick. Cf. Sw. 
qviga, a heifer; Dan. quéig, cattle, that is, living.] 
1. That which is alive or living; a living animal 
or plant; especially, the hawthorn, quickset. 
The works... are curiously hedged with quick, and planted 
with a stately row of limes on the rampart. Lvelyn. 
2. Hence, the part of the body which is sensitive 
to pain; the living flesh; hence, the sensitive part 
or point; that which is susceptible of, or causes, 
keen feeling. 
This test nippeth, this pincheth, this toucheth the quick. 
atimer. 
How feebly and unlike themselves they reason when they 
come to the quick of the difference! uller. 


3. Quitch-grass. . 
Quick, v. t. [See QuicKEN.] To revive; to make 


alive. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Quick, v.i. To be or become alive; to stir, as a liv- 
ing being. [0bs.] Chaucer. 


QUIDDANY 


Quick’-béam, n. See QUICKEN-TREE. 

Quick’ens,n. See DoG-GRASS. 

Quick’en-tree, n. [Eng. quick, a., so called either 
from its rapid growth, or the great quantity, or the 
lively color, of its fruit; Ger. quickenbaum, gquitzen- 
baum, quitschenbaum. Cf. QUITCH-GRASS.{ (Bot.) 
A tree, the wild sorb; the Pyrus, or Sorbus, aucu- 
paria, a species of service-tree ; —sometimes also 
called rowan-tree, or roan-tree, mountain-ash, also 
Cee because the apples are used as a bait for 

irds, 

Quick/’en (kwik/n),v.t. [imp. & p. p. QUICKENED; 
Pp. pr.& vb. 2. QUICKENING.] [A-S. cwician, cucian, 
Dan. qviige. See Quick.] 

1. To make alive; to vivify; to revive or resusci- 
tate, as from death, or an inanimate state; to rein- 
vigorate. 

The mistress whom I serve quickens what’s dead. Shak. 


2. To make lively, active, or sprightly ; to impart 
additional energy to; to refresh; to sharpen; to 
stimulate; to incite. 

Like a fruitful garden without a hedge, that quickens the 
appetite to enjoy so tempting a prize. South, 

3. To make quick or rapid; to hasten; to accel- 
erate; as, to quicken motion, speed, or flight. 

Syn.—To revive; resuscitate; reinvigorate; vivify ; 
refresh; stimulate; sharpen; incite; hasten; accelerate ; 
expedite; dispatch; speed. 

Quick/en (kwik/n), v. i. 1. To become alive; to 
become vivified or enlivened. 
_ The heart is the first part that quickens, and the Poe 
les, vay. 
When the pale and bloodless east began ra 
To quicken to the sun. 
2. To move with rapidity or activity. 
keener lightning qgwickens in her eye.” Pope. 
Quick/’en-er (kwik/n-er), n. One who, or that 
which, quickens, revives, vivifies, or communicates 
life, reinvigorates, or accelerates. 
| Quick/en-ing, n. 1. The act or process of making 
or of becoming quick. 

2. (Physiol.) The first motion of the fetus in the 
womb felt by the mother, and other abdominal 
movements giving rise to similar sensations, occur- 
ring about the middle of the term of pregnancy. It 
was formerly thought that at this time vitality was 
imparted to the fetus. 

Quick’-grass,n. Sce QUITCH-GRASS. 

Quick/lime, n. [See Lime.] (Chem.) The pro- 
toxide of calcium; any carbonate of lime, as chalk, 
limestone, oyster-shells, &c., deprived of its car- 
bonice acid and aqueous matter, by exposure to in- 
tense heat. 

Quick’ly, adv. Speedily; with haste or celerity ; 
soon; without delay. 

Quick’-match, n. See MATCH. 

Quick/’ness,n. 1. The condition or quality of being 
quick or living; life. [Obs.] 


Tennyson. 


“ And 


Touch it with thy celestial quickness. Herbert. 
2. Rapidity of motion; speed; celerity, 
Must send thee hence 
With fiery quickness. Milton. 


3. Activity ; briskness; promptness ; as, the quick- 
ness of the imagination or wit. 

His mind had, indeed, great quickness and vigor. Macaulay. 

4. Acuteness of perception; keen sensibility. 

5. Sharpness; pungency of taste. Mortimer. 

Syn.—Velocity; celerity; rapidity; haste; expedi- 
tion; promptness; dispatch ; swiftness ; nimbleness ; 
fleetness ; agility; briskness; liveliness; sagacity ; 
shrewdness; sharpness; penetration; keenness. 

Quick’/sand, n. Sand easily moved or readily 
yielding to pressure; especially, a large mass of 
loose or moving sand mixed with water, sometimes 
found at the mouth of a river or along some coasts, 
and very dangerous, from its being unable to sup- 
port the weight of a person. 

Quick’set, n. A living plant set to grow, particu- 
larly for a hedge ;— applied especially to the haw- 
thorn. Evelyn. 

Quick/’set,v.¢. To plant with living shrubs or trees 
for a hedge or fence; as, to qwickset a ditch. 

Mortimer. 

Quick’set, a. Made of quickset. 

I could find dates and pomegranates on the quickset hedges. 
H. Walpole. 

Quick’-sight/ed (-sit/-), a. Having quick sight or 
acute discernment; quick to see or discern. 

Quick’-sight/ed-mess (-sit/ed-nes), m. Quickness 
of sight or discernment; readiness to see or discern, 

Quick/sil-ver, n. [Eng. quick and silver ; so called 
from its fluidity; N. H. Ger. quecksilber, O. H. Ger. 
quecsilipar, Lat. argentum vivum. See QUICK.] 
(Min.) Mercury. See MERCcuRY. 

Quick/sil-vered, a. Overlaid with quicksilver, or 
an amalgam of quicksilver and tin-foil. 

Quick/sil-ver-ing, n. The mercury and foil on 
the back of a looking-glass. 

Quick’stép, n. (Mus.) A lively, spirited march. 

Quick/-wit/ted,a. Having ready wit. Shak. 

Quick/-wit/ted-mess, 7. Readiness of wit. 

Quid,x. <A portion suitable to be chewed; a cud. 

Quid, v.¢. (Man.) To suffer to drop from the mouth 
as hay or other food when partially chewed ; —sai 
of horses. Youatt, 

Quit'dam,. [Lat.] Somebody; one unknown. — 

Quid/da-ny, n. [Lat. cydonewm, quince-juice, 
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QUIDDATIVE 


quince-wine, from cydonius or cydonia arbor, a 
quince-tree, cydonia, cotonia, cotonea, a quince or 
quince-apple, from Cydonius, Cydonian, from Cy- 
donia or Cydon, Gr. Kudwvia, a town on the north 
coast of Crete; Gr. Kudaycoy pijdov, Cydonian apple, 
quince; O. H. Ger. chutina, kutina, M. H. Ger. 
quiten, quitten, O. Ger. quide, quidde, quede, quette, 
N. H. Ger. quitte, a quince.] <A confection of 
quinces, in consistency between a sirup and mar- 
malade, Dunton. 

Quid/da-tive,a. [See Quippity. It. quidditativo, 
Sp. quiditativo.] Constituting the essence of a 
thing; quidditative. 

Quid/dit, n. [Lat. quidlibet, what you please. Cf. 
QUILLET and QUIBBLE.] <A subtilty; an equivoca- 
tion. [Obs.] Shak. 

Quid/di-ta/tive, a. [See supra.] Constituting or 
containing the essence of a thing. 5 

Quid/di-ty,n. [L. Lat. quidditas, from Lat. quid, 
what, It. quidditu, Sp. quididad, Fr. quiddité. | 

1. The essence or nature of a thing; that which 
constitutes the peculiar nature of any thing, or an- 
swers the question, Quid est? or, Whatisit? ‘‘ The 
quiddity or characteristic difference of poetry as 
distinguished from prose.” De Quincey. 

3. A trifling nicety; a cavil; a captious question, 

We laugh at the quiddities of those writers now. Coleridge. 

Quid/dle (kwid/dl), v. 7. a & p. p. QUIDDLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. QUIDDLING.] [Lat. quid, what.] To 
spend or waste time in trifling employments, or to 
attend to useful subjects in a trifling, superficial 
manner; to dawdle. 

Quid’dle, jn. One who spends time in trifling 

Quid/dier, niceties. 

Quid/ntine, n. [Lat., What now?] One who is 
curious to know every thing that passes; one who 
knows, or pretends to know, all occurrences. ‘‘ The 
idle stories of guidnuncs.” Motley. 

Qui-Es¢e’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. QUIESCED (kwi-ést’) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. QuIESCING.] [Lat. quiescere, from 
quies, rest, quiet.] To be silent, as a letter; to have 
no sound. M. Stuart. 

Qui-és’cen¢e, [Lat. qguiescentia, from qut- 

ea escens ; Fr. quiescence. See in- 
JTa. 

1. The state or quality of being quiescent; ab- 
sence of motion; rest; repose. 

2. Rest of the mind; a state of the mind free from 
agitation or emotion. 

' 3. (Gram.) Silence; the having no sound, as of a 
etter. 

Qui-és’/cent, a. [Lat. quiescens, p. pr. of quiescere, 
Fr. quiescent, Sp. & It. guiescente. See QUIESCE. | 

1. Being in a state of repose; still; not moving; 
as, a quiescent body or fluid. 

2. Not ruffled with passion; unagitated; not in 
action; not excited; quiet; dormant. 

In times of national security, the feeling of patriotism among 
the masses is so quiescent that it seems hardly to exist. 

Prof. Wilson. 

3. (Gram.) Not sounded; silent; as, yis gwiescent 
in “day” and ‘ say.” 

Quiés’/cent,n. (Gram.) Asilent letter. M. Stuart. 

Qui-és’cent-ly, adv. Ina quiescent manner; calm- 
ly ; quietly. 

Quiet (kwi/et), a. [compar. QUIETER; superl. QUI- 
ETEST.] [Lat. gwietws, p. p. of qwiescere, to rest, 
keep quiet; O. Fr. quiet, quoit, coit, cot, Pr. quetz, 
Sp., Pg., & It. quieto. See QUIESCE.] 

1. Being in a state of rest; not moving; without 
stir, motion, or agitation. 

They ... were quiet all the night, saying, In the morning, 
when it is day, we shall kill him. Judg. xvi. 2. 

2. Free from alarm or disturbance; unmolested. 

That son who on the quiet state of man 
Such trouble brought. Milton. 

3. Not giving offense; not exciting disorder or 
trouble; not turbulent; gentle; mild; meek; con- 
tented. ‘‘The ornament of a meek and qwieté spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price.” 

1 Pes. iii. 4. 
I will sit as quiet as a lamb. Shak. 

Syn. — Still; tranquil; calm; unruffied; smooth; un- 
molested; undisturbed; placid; peaceful; mild; peacea- 
ble; meek; contented. 

Quiet, n. (Lat. guies, quictis, It. & Sp. quiete.] 

1. The state of a thing not in motion; rest; re- 
pose. 


nN. 


2. Freedom from disturbance or alarm; tran- 
quillity; peace; security. 

And join with thee, calm Peace and Quiet. Milton. 

At quiet, still; peaceful. — Jn quiet, quietly. ‘I will 


depart in quiet.” Shak.— Out of quiet, disturbed; rest- 


less. [Obs.] ‘‘ She is much owt of quiet.” Shak. 
Qui’et, v.t. [imp. & p. p. QUIETED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
QUIETING. | 


1. To stop motion in; to still; to reduce to a state 
of rest; as, to gwiet corporeal motion. 

2. To calm; to appease; to pacify; to lull; to 
allay; to tranquilize; as, to quiet the passions; to 
quiet clamors or disorders; to gwiet pain or grief. 

Quiet yourselves, I pray, and be at peace. Shak. 
Qui/et-er, n. One who, or that which, quiets. 
Qui’et-ism,n. [Fr. qwiétisme, Sp. & It. quietismo.] 

1. Peace or tranquillity of mind; apathy; dispas- 

sion; indisturbance; inaction. 
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2. (Eccl. Hist.) The system of the Quietists, who 
maintained that religion consists in an internal rest 
or repose of the mind, employed in contemplating 
God, and submitting to his will. 

Qui/et-ist, n. [Fr. quictiste, Sp. & It. quietista.] 
(cel. Hist.) One of a sect of mystics, originated by 
Molino, a Spanish priest, who maintained the prin- 
ciples of Quietism, 

Qui/et-ist/ie, a. 
Quietism. 

Quivet-ly, adv. 1. In a quiet state or manner; 
without motion; in a state of rest; as, to lie or sit 
quietly. 

2. Without tumult, alarm, dispute, or disturbance ; 
peaceably ; as, to live quietly. 

3. Calmly, without agitation or violent emotion ; 
patiently ; as, men ought to submit gwietly to una- 
voidable evils. 

4. Noiselessly; silently; without remark; with- 
out violent speech or movement; in a manner to 
attract little or no observation; as, he qwietly left 
the room. 

Qui’et-mess,n. The state of being quiet; freedom 
from agitation, disturbance, or excitement; stillness ; 
tranquillity; calmness. 


Pertaining to a Quietist, or to 


I would have peace and quietness. Milton. 
Qui/et-séme (kwi/et-stim), a@ Calm; still; undis- 
turbed. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Quive-tuide (kwi/e-tid, 30), n. [Fr. quictude, Sp. 
quiectud, It. quietudine, Lat. quietudo, quietudinis. 
See Quret,a.] Rest; repose; quict; tranquillity. 

Qui-é/tus, n. [Lat. quicius. See QuIET, a.] Rest; 
repose; death; hence, a final discharge or acquit- 
tance; that which silences claims. 

When he himself might his quietus make 


With a bare bodkin, Shak. 
Qui-é/tus,a. [Lat. See supra.} (Old Eng. Law.) 
Quit; clear; acquitted; discharged. Burrill. 


Quill (kwil),». [N.H. Ger. siel, M. H. Ger. kil, 
allied to Lat. cazlis, a stalk, a quill, influenced per- 
haps by Fr. quille, keel. Cf. KeEx and Ir. cwille, 
a quill, cwitlc, a reed. | 

1. The large, strong feather of a goose or other 
large bird; — used for writing-pens, &c. 

2. Hence, the instrument of writing; a pen; as, 
the proper subject of his quill. Wotton. 

3. A spine or prickle, as of a porcupine. ‘ Like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine.” Shak. 

4. A piece of small reed, or other hollow plant, 
on which weavers wind the thread which forms the 
woof of cloth. 

5. (Mus.) (a.) The instrument with which musi- 
cians strike the strings of certain instruments. (b.) 
The tube of a musical instrument. 

He touched the various stops of different quills. Jfilton. 


6. Something having the form of a quill, as the 
fold or plait of a ruff. 
To carry a good quill, to write well. 
Quill, v.t. [imp. & p.p. QUILLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
QUILLING. } 
1. To plait, or to form with small ridges like quills 
or reeds; as, a woolen stuff qwilled ; to gwill a ruffle. 
2. To wind ona quill, as thread or yarn. Judd. 
Quill’-bit, n. A kind of instrument for boring 
wood; a gouge-bit. 
Quill’-driv/er, n. 
especially, a clerk. 
Quilled, a. Furnished with quills; — used in com- 
position. ‘ A sharp-qgwilled porcupine.” Shak. 
Quil/let,n. [Lat. guidlibet, what you please. Cf. 
QUIDDIT and QUIBBLE.| Subtilty; nicety; quib- 
ble. ‘‘ These nice, sharp quéllets of the law.” Shak. 
Quill/ing,n. A narrow border or trimming of lace, 
and the re folded or plaited so as somewhat to re- 
semble a row of quills. Simmonds. 
Quill/-wort (-wiirt), n. (Bot.) A cryptogamic aquat- 
ic plant (Lsoetes lacustris), having a grass-like shape. 


One who works with a pen; 


It is found on the shallow bottoms of ponds in | 


Europe and America. 
Quilt, 7. 
Ir. cwilt, a bed, a bed-tick.] A cover or garment 
made by putting wool, cotton, or other substance, 
between two cloths, and sewing them together. 

‘“The beds were covered with magnificent quilts.” 
Arbuthnot. 

Quilt, v.t. [imp. & p. p. QUILTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
QUILTING. ] 

1. To stitch together with some soft and warm 
substance between, or in the interior of; as, a quilted 
bed-cover; a quilted coat. Dryden. 

2. To sew with the stitch used in a quilt. 

Quilt/er, n. One who quilts. 

Quilt/ing, n. J. The act of forming a quilt. 

2. The act or process of making a quilt or quilts 
by a party of ladies, especially for some charitable 
purpose. te 

3. A figured material for bed-quilts, toilet-covers, 
and the like. Simmonds. 

Qui/na, n. The same as QUINIA. 

Quima-ry, a. [Lat. quinarius, from quini, five 
each, from quingue, five} It. & Sp. quinario, Fr. 
quinaire.| Consisting of five; arranged by fives; 
as, a guinary number. Boyle. 

Qui/nate, a. [Lat. guini, five each, from quinque, 
five; Fr. quiné.] (Bot.) Having five leaflets on a 
petiole. Martyn. 


[Cf. Lat. cwlctta, abed, cushion, mattress. | 








QUINQUEFID 


Quinge,n. [Fr. coing, Pr. 
codoing, It. cotogna, from 
cydonius or cydonia. See 
QUIDDANY.] (Bot.) The 
fruit of the Cydonia vul- 
garis, 80 named from Cy- 
donia, a town of Crete, 
famous for abounding with 
this fruit. It has an acid 
taste and pleasant flavor, 
and is much used in mak- 
ing pies, tarts, marmalade. 

Quing¢e, n. (Bot.) 

Quinge/-tree,) The tree 
Cydonia vulgaris, which 
produces the quince. 

Quince/-wort (-wiirt), n. (Bot.) A plant (Asperu- 
la cynanchica) found in Europe. 

Quinch, v.t. [O. D. gwincken, to quiver, shake, 
Fries. guink, hovering. Cf. QuicH.] To stir, wince, 
or flounce. [0Qbs.] penser. 

Quin-etin’/cial (-shal), a. [Lat. qwincuncialis, 
from quincunz. See infra 

1. Having the form of a quincunx. 

2. (Bot.) Having five leaves in a floral whorl, in 
estivation, so arranged that two are exterior, two 
wholly interior, and the fifth has one edge out and 
the other in; — said of a flower. 

Quin-etin/cial-ly, adv. Inthe manner or order 
of a nn Os 

Quin/eunx (kwin/kunks), n. [Lat., : 
from quingue, five, and nae an & & 
ounce. The quincunx was marked & 

Quincunx. 





Quince. 


by five small spots or balls.] 

1. An arrangement or disposition 
of things by fives in a square, one 
being placed in the middle of the 
square; especially, an arrangement, 
as of trees, in squares consisting of 
five trees, one at each corner, and a fifth in the mid- 
dle, this order being repeated indefinitely, so as to 
form a regular group with rows or ranks running 
in various directions. 

2. (Astrol.) The position of planets when dis- 
tant from each other five signs, or 150°. Hutton. 

3. (Bot.) A quincuncial arrangement of the parts 
of a flower in estivation. See QUINCUNCIAL. 

Quin-dée/a-gin,n. [Fr. quindécagone, from Lat. 
quinque, five, Gr. déka, ten, and ywvia, an angle. 
(Geom.) A plane figure with fifteen angles, an 
consequently fifteen sides. Hutton. 

Quin! de-ctm'vir, n.; pl. QUIN) DE-CEM'VI-RI, 
{Lat., from quindecim, fifteen, from quingwe, five, 
decem, ten, and vir, aman.] (Rom. Antig.) One of 
an ecclesiastical college of fifteen men, whose chief 
duty was to take care of the Sibylline books, 

Quin/de-cém/vir-ate, n. [Lat. guindecimviratus. 
See supra.] The body or office of the quindecem- 
viri. 

in’ 

ure ahs n. A fifteenth part. [Obs. and rare.] 

Quin/i-& (kwin/i-a) (Synop., § 130), mn. [Fr. 

Quin/i-naé (kwin/i-na) quinine, Sp. quinina, 

Qui/nine, or Qui-nine’ from quina, or quina- 
quina, Peruvian bark. See QUINQUINA. 

1. (Chem.) A basic alkaloid obtained from various 
species of cinchona, especially from C. flava, 
and C. calisaya, or China regia. 

2. (Med.) One of the salts of quinine, especially 
the sulphate, in which form the alkaloid is chiefl 
empley ed, being excellent as a tonic and febri- 

uge. 

Qui-nd/a, n, The seeds of Chenopodium quinoa, 
used in Chili and Peru, when made into porridge or 
cakes, for food; also, food thus made. Simmonds, 

Qui-noid/ine, n. [Eng. quinine, and Gr. efdos, 
form.] (Chem.) A bitter, uncrystallizable, resinoid 
substance, obtained in the preparation of quinine. 

Qui’nin-ism, n. (Med.) The state of the system, 
or the aggregate of encephalic and neuropathic 
phenomena, resulting from overdoses of quinine. 

Quin/qua-gés/i-ma, a. [Lat., from quinquagesi- 
mus, the fiftieth, from quinquaginta, fifty ; It., Sp., 
& Pg. quinquagesima, Pr. quinquagezima, Fr. quin- 
quagésime.| Fiitieth. 

Quinquagesima Sunday, the Sunday which is about 
me fiftieth day before Easter ;— called also Shrove Sun- 
day. 

Quin-quan/gu-lar (kwin-kwiing/gu-lar), a. [Lat. 
quinquangulus, from quingue, five, and angulus, an 
angle; Fr. quinquangulaire.| Having five angles 
or corners. 

Quin/quar-tie/ti-lar, a. 
articulus, joint, article.] 
cles. [Obs.] Sanderson. 

Quin/que-an/gled,a. [Lat. quingue and angu- 
lus, angle.] Having five angles; quinquangular. 

Quin/que-caip/su-lar, a. [Lat. quinque, five, and 
capsula, a small box or chest. See CAPSULE.] ( Bot.) 
Having five capsules. , 

Quin/que-dén’tate, Lat. qwinque, five, 

Quin/que-dén/ta-ted, § and dentatus, toothed; 
Fr. quinguédenté.| (Bot.) Five-toothed. 

Quin/que-fa/ri-otis, a. [From lat. quinque, five; 
Fr. quinquéfarié. Of. MunrTirarious.] (Bot.) 
Opening into five parts. 

Quin/’/que-fid, a. [Lat. quinque, five, and jfindere, 
Jidi, to cleave; Fr. quinquéfide.] (Bot.) Cut about 


[Lat. gwingue, five, and 
Consisting of five arti- 


a. 
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 Quin/que-nérved, a. 


QUINQUEFOLIATE 


half way from the margin to 
the base into five segments, 
with linear sinuses and 
sumane margins, as a leaf; 
five-cleft. 
Quin/que-f0/li-ate, ie 
Quin/que-f0/li-a’/ted, |“ 
Lat. quingue, five, and fo- 
ium, leaf; Fr. quinquéfolié, 
Lat. quinquefolius.] (Bot.) 
Having five leaves or leaflets: 
Quin/que-lit/er-al, a. [Lat. quinque, five, and 
litera, littera, letter.] Consisting of five letters. 
Quin/que-1d’bate, a. [Lat. quinqgue, five, and 
Quin/que-lobed, N. Lat. lobus, Gr. ods, 
lobe; Fr. quinguélobé.] (Bot.) Divided about to 
the middle into five distinct parts, with convex mar- 
gins; five-lobed. ’ 
Quin/que-lde/i-lar, a. [Lat. quinque, five, and 
loculus, a little place, cell, dim. of locus, place; Fr. 
quinquéloculaire.| (Bot.) Five-celled; haying five 
cells, as a pericarp. 





Quinquefoliate Leaf. 


[Lat. quinque, five, and 
nervus, nerve.] (Bot.) Having five nerves;—said 
of a leaf having four nerves or ribs branching out 
from the base, so that with the midrib they make 
five ribs. Henslow. 

Quin-quen-n@'li-a,n. pl. [Lat., from quinquen- 
nalis. See infra.] (Rom. Antig.) Public games 
celebrated every five years. 

Quin-quén/ni-al, a. [Lat. quinquennalis and 
uinguennis, from quinque, five, and annus, year; 
r.. Pr., & Pg. quinquennal, Sp. quinquenal, It. 

quinquennale.| Occurring once in five years, or 
lasting five years. 

Quin-quin’ni-iwm,n. [Lat., from quinguennis.] 
A period of five years. 

Quin-quép/ar-tite, a. ([Lat. quinquepartitus, 
from guinque, five, and partitus, p. p. of partire, to 
divide, from pars, partis, part; Fr. quinquépartite. } 

a (Bot.) Divided into five parts almost to the base, 
2. Consisting of five parts. 

Quin’/que-réme, nn. ([Lat. quinqueremis, from 
quinque, five, and remus, an oar; Fr. quinquéréme, 
It. quinquereme.] A galley having five seats or 
rows of oars. 

Quin/que-sylla-ble,n. [Lat. quinque, five, and 
syllaba, from Gr. cvd\d\aBA, syllable.] A word of 
five syllables. 

Quin/que-valve, a. ([Lat. quinque, five, 

Quin/que-valv/ii-lar, and valva, the leaf, fold 
or valve of a door; Fr. quinguévalve. See VALVE. 
(Bot.) Having five valves, as a pericarp. 

Quin'quewir, n.; pl. QUIN-QUEWTRI, ([Lat., 
from quinque, five, and vir,man.] (Rom. Antiq.) 
One of five commissioners appointed for some 
special object. 

Quin-qui/na,n. [N. Lat. & Fr. quinquina, Sp. 
quinaquinaor quina, from the Indian kina or quina, 
bark. Cf. CINCHONA.] Peruvian bark. 

Quin/sy (kwin/z¥), ». [Contracted from squinancy, 
q.v.] (Med.) An inflammation of the throat, or 
parts adjacent, especially of the fauces or tonsils, 
attended by painful and impeded deglutition, ac- 
companied by inflammatory fever. It sometimes 
creates danger of suffocation; —called also squin- 
ancy and squinzey. Dunglison. 

Quint (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. quinte, from Lat. 
quintus, quinta, the fifth, from quinque, five.] A 
set or sequence of five, as in piquet. 

Quint/ain (42), n. -[Fr. quintaine, Pr., It., & L. 

- Lat. gquintana. Cf. W. chwintan, a kind of hyme- 
neal co An object to be tilted at. [Written 
also quintel and quintin.] 

(2 It was sometimes the figure of a man, and often 
an upright post, on the top of which turned a cross-piece, 
on one end of which was fixed a broad board, and on the 
other a sand-bag. The play was to tilt or ride against 
the broad end with a lance, and pass without being struck 
by the sand-bag behind. ‘But a quintain, a mere life- 
Jess block.” Shak. 

Quint/al,n. [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. quinial, It. quin- 
tale, from Ar. kintdr, a weight of 100 lbs., and this 
from Lat. centenarius, consisting of a hundred, 
from centeni, a hundred each, from centwm, a hun- 
dred; L. Lat. centinarius, centinarium, a hundred 
weight, quintal, Ger. centner, zentner.] A hundred 
weight, either 112 or 100 pounds, according to the 
scale used, [Sometimes written and pronounced 
kentle.} 

Quint/an, a. {he quintanus, from quintus, fifth, 
quinque, five.] Occurring as the fifth, after four 
others; also, occurring once in five days, or every 
fifth day; as, a quwintan fever. Dunglison. 

Quint/an, ». (Med.) A fever the paroxysms of 
which return every fifth day. 

Quint/el,n. See QuINTAIN. 

Quin/ter-dn, n. See QUINTROON. 

Quin-tés/sen¢ge (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. quintes- 
sence, It. quintessenza, from Lat. quinta essentia, 
fifth essence. | 

1. (Alchemy.) The fifth or last and highest essence 
eet in anatural body. [Obs.] 
. Hence, an extract from any thing, containing 
its virtues or most essential part inasmall quantity ; 
pure or concentrated essence, 


Let there be light, said God; and forthwith light 
Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure, 


Sprung from the deep, Milton. 
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Quin/tes-sén/tial, a. 

Quin-tét/, n. [It. guintetto, dim. of guinto, the 

Quin-tétte’, : fifth, a.fifth part, from Lat. quintus, 

Quin-tét/to, the fifth, from quinque, five; Fr. 
quintette.} (Mus.) A composition for five voices or 
instruments. 

Quin/tie, n. ([Lat. quintus, fifth, from qwingue, 
five.] See QUANTIC. 

Quintfile, n. [Fr. quintile, aspect quintile, from 
Lat. qwintus, the fifth, fr. gquinque, five.] (Astron.) 
The aspect of planets when distant from each other 
the fifth part of the zodiac, or 72°. Hutton. 

Quin-tilV/ion (kwin-til/yun), n. [Lat. quinque, 
five, gwintus, the fifth.] According to the English 
notation, a number produced by involving a million 
to the fifth power, or a unit with thirty ciphers an- 
nexed; according to the French notation, a unit 
with eighteen ciphers annexed, [See Note under 
NUMERATION. 

Quint/in, n. See QUINTAIN. 

Quint/ine, n. [Fr. quintine, from Lat. quintus, the 
fifth, from quwinque, five.] (Bot.) The fifth coat, 
reckoning from the outer, of the nucleus of a seed, 
when there are as many coats. Lindley. 

Quin-troon’, n. [Sp. guinteron, from Lat. quintus, 
the fifth, from qwinque, five. Cf. QUADROON.] 
The child of a mustiphini, or woman having one 
sixteenth part of negro blood, and a white father, 
the child having thus one thirty-second part of negro 
blood. [West /ndies.] [Written also eee) 

Quin/tu-ple,a. (Fr. quintuple, It. & Sp. quintuplo, 
N. Lat. quintuplus, Lat. qguintuplex.] 

1. Multiplied by five; containing five times the 
amount; fivefold. 

2. (Mus.) Having five crotchets or other notes in 
a bar; —- said of a kind of music now seldom used. 
n 3. (Bot.) Having the arrangement a multiple of 

ve. 

Quin/tu-ple, v.t. [timp. & p. p. QUINTUPLED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. QUINTUPLING.] [Fr. quintupler, Sp. 
quintuplicar, It. quintuplicare.] To make fivefold; 
to multiply by five. 

Quin/tu-ple-nérved, ) a. (Bot.) Having two 

Quin/tu-ple-ribbed, strong primary veins 
proceeding from the midrib on each side, at a point 
above the base of the leaf; — said of certain leaves, 

Quin/zaine, n. [Written also quinzain.] [Fr., 
from quinze, fifteen, from Lat. guindecim, id.; Pr. 
quinzena, Sp. quincena.] (Chron.) The fourteenth 
day after a feast-day, or the fifteenth including the 
feast-day itself. Brande, 

Quip (kwip), ». [See QurB.] A smart, sarcastic 
turn; ataunt; a severe retort; a gibe; a jeer. 

Milton. 

Quip, v.t. [imp. & p. p. QUIPPED (kwipt); p. pr. & 
vb. NM. QUIPPING.] To taunt; to treat with a sarcas- 
tic retort. 

The more he laughs, and does her closely quip. Spenser. 


Quip, v.z. To scoff. Sidney. 

Qui’po (ké’/po), n. The same as QUIPU. 

Quit! py (ke/poo), n.; pl. QUI/PUS. [Peruv. quipu, 
aknot.] A cord about two feet long, composed of 
different colored threads tightly twisted together, 
from which a quantity of smaller threads were sus- 
pended in the manner of a fringe; — used for re- 
cording events, and the like, among the ancient 
Peruvians, Mexicans, &c. [Written also quippo.] 


(= The threads were also of different colors, and were 
tied in knots. The colors denoted sensible objects, as 
white for silver, yellow for gold; and sometimes, also, 
abstract ideas, as white for peace, and red for war. The 
quipus were used chiefly for arithmetical purposes, the 
knots serving as ciphers. They constituted a rude regis- 
ter of certain important facts or events, as of births and 
deaths, marriages, the number of persons qualified to 
bear arms, the amount of stores in the royal magazines. 
‘“The mysterious science of the guipus . - . supplied the 
Peruvians with the means of communicating their ideas 
to one another, and of transmitting them to future gen- 
erations.” Prescott. 


Quire (kwir), n. [O. Eng. queer, quere, quier, Fr. 


Consisting of quintessence. 


chaur., See CHorr.] ; 
1. A body of singers; a chorus; a choir. ‘A 
quire of such enticing birds.” Shak. 


2. The part of a church where the service is sung. 
3. A company of persons. [0Ods.] Spenser. 
Quire, v.i. To singin concert. [Rare.] Shak. 
Quire, n. [0O. Eng. queare, quaire, from O. Fr. 
quayer, cayer, caier, N. Fr. cahier, a book of loose 
sheets, a quarter of a quire, Pr. gadern, Sp. cua- 
derno, from L, Lat. quaternus, quaternum, quater- 
nium, quaternio, sheets of paper packed by turns, 
from Lat. guaterni, four each, by fours, from qua- 
tuor, four.]| A collection of paper consisting of 
twenty-four sheets, each having a single fold. : 
Quir/is-ter, n. [See QuIRE.] One who sings in 
concert with others; more generally, the leader of 
a quire, particularly in divine service; a chorister, 
Obs. or rare.) J ee 
Quir/i-ta’tion, n. [Lat. quiritatio, from quiritare, 
to raise a plaintive cry, v. freq. from quert, to com- 
plain.] A crying for help. [00s.] Bp. Hall. 
Quir/ite, n. [See infra.] One of the Quirites; a 
Roman citizen. 
Quiéi-rt'tés, n.pl. [(Lat., from Cures, the name of a 
Sabine town.] (tom. Antig.) Roman citizens. 
(GF After the Sabines and Romans had united them- 
selves into one community, under Romulus, the name of 


QUIT 


Quirites was taken in addition to that of Romani, the 
Romans calling themselves in a civil capacity Quirites, 
while in a political and military capacity they retained 
the name of Romani. Andrews. 

Quirk (kwirk, 18),._ [Written also querk.] [Allied 
to queer, q.v.; N. H. Ger. zwerch, across, awry, 
M. H. Ger. twerch, twer, O. H. Ger. twerh, twer 
equiv. to Ger. quer.] ; } 

1. A sudden turn; a starting from the point or 
line ; hence, an artful evasion or subterfuge ; a 
shift; a quibble; as, the quirks of a pettifogger. 

We ground the justificati i 
subtilties and itstaate oreie: pheas ee ee 

2. A fit or turn; ashort paroxysm. [Obs.] “Quirks 
of joy or grief.” Shak. 

3. A smart taunt or retort; a quibble; a flight of 
fancy. 

I may chance to have some odd quirks and remnants of wit 
broken on me. Shak. 

4. Anirregular air; as, light guirks ofmusic. Pope. 

5. (Building.) A piece of ground taken out of any 
regular ground-plot or floor, as to make a court or 
yard, &c. Gwilt. 

6. (drch.) A small, acute channel or recess by 
which the convex part of Grecian 
moldings (the ogee and ovolo) are [>———= 
separated from the fillet or soffit 
which covers them.  Oaf. Gloss, 

Quirk-molding, one in which a 
quirk is used; also, a molding having - 

a sudden convexity in the form of a . ; 
conic section. Brande, Quirk-molding. 

Quirked (kwirkt), a. Having a quirk. 

Quirk/ish, a. 1. Consisting of quirks, turns, quib- 
bles, or artful evasions. Barrow. 

2. Resembling a quirk. 

Quirp/’éle, . (Zodl.) The Indian ferret, an animal 
of the weasel kind. 

Quish (kwish), n. [See CursuH.] 
for the thigh; cuish. 

Quit (kwit), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. QUIT or QUITTED ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. QUITTING.] [Fr. quitter, O. Fr. quiter, 
quitier, cuitier, Pr., Sp., & Pg. quitar, It. quitare, 
chitare, L. Lat. quitare, quitiare, quietare, to dis- 
miss, leave, cede, from Lat. quietus, quiet. See 
QUIET, and cf. ACQUIT.} 

1. To set at rest; to free, as from any thing 
harmful or oppressive; to relieve; to clear; to lib- 
erate. [are] 

To quit you of this fear, you have already looked Death in 
the face. Wake. 

2. To release from obligation, accusation, pen- 
alty, or the like; to absolve; to acquit. 

God will relent, and quit thee all his debt. Milton. 


3. To meet the claims upon, or expectations en- 
tertained of; to conduct; to acquit; — used reflex- 
ively, 


Defensive armor 


Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson. Milton. 


4. To discharge, as an obligation or duty ; to meet 
and satisfy, as a claim or debt; to make payment 
for or of; to requite; to repay. 

Enkindle all the sparks of nature 


To quit this horrid act. Shak. 

Before that Judge that quits each soulhishire. Fairfax. 
In a moment quit 

The debt immense of endless gratitude. Milton. 


5. To have done with; hence, especially, to de- 
part from; to leave; to forsake; to give up; as, to 
quit work. 

Such a superficial way of examining is to quit truth for ap- 
pearance, Locke. 

6. To carry through; to do or perform to the end, 
so that nothing remains; to discharge or perform 
completely. 

Never a worthy prince a day did quit 
With greater hazard and with more renown. Daniel. 

To quit cost, to pay; to reimburse; as, the cultivation 
of barren land will not always quit cost.— To quit scores, 
to make even; to clear mutually from demands. 

Does not the earth quit scores with all the elements in her 
noble fruits? South, 

Syn.—To leave; relinquish; resign; surrender; dis- 
charge; requite.—Quit, LEAVE. JLeave is the generic 
term; quit is more specific and distinctive. Being from 
the Low Latin quietare, to leaye quiet or undisturbed, it 
denotes that we go from a place either with the intention 
of never returning, or, at least, with no formed design of 
so doing. Hence, to say that a man has /eft a place or 
employment, decides nothing as to his returning or re- 
suming it; but to say that he has quit the town or the 
business, is to say that this was considered and under- 
stood, at the time, to be a final act. 

Leave not the faithful side 
That gave thee being, still shades thee and protects. Afilton. 
4 Then wilt thou not be loth 
To quit this paradise; but shalt possess 
A paradise within thee, happier far. Milton. 
Quit, a. [Fr. quitte, O. Fr. quite, cuite, Pr. quitt, 
Sp. quito, Ger. quitt, from Lat. quietus, quiet. See 
QuIET and supra.] Released from obligation, charge, 
penalty, or the like; free; clear; absolved. 
The owner of the ox shall be quit. Ex. xxi. 28. 


(= This word is sometimes used in the form quits, 
colloquially; as, to be gwits with one, that is, to have 
made mutual satisfaction of demands with him; to be 
even with him; hence, as an exclamation, quits / we are 
even. ‘To cry guits with the commons in their com- 
plaints.” Fuller. 
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QUI TAM 


Quit tam, n. [Lat., who as well, or eqaally.] (ZLaw.) 
A popular action on a penal statute prosecuted partly 
at the suit of the government, and partly at that of 
an informer. Wharton. 

Quitch(kwitch),)”. [Properly quick-grass, q. v., 

Quitch/-grass, | probablyfromits vigorous growth, 
or the difficulty of eradicating it.| (Bot.) Dog-grass 
or couch-grass; aspecies of grass which roots deep- 
ly and is not easily killed. 

Full seldom does a man repent, or use 

Both grace and will to pick the vicious quitch 

Of blood and custom wholly out of him, 

And make all clean, and plant himself afresh. Zennyson. 

Quit’elaim, v.f. [imp. & p. p. QUITCLAIMED; Pp. 
pr. & vb, n. QUITCLAIMING.] [Eng. quit and claim 
L. Lat. quitum, quitium, or quietum clamare. | 
(Zaw.) To release or relinquish a claim to; to re- 
lease a claim to by deed, without covenants of war- 
ranty against adverse and paramount titles. 

Quit/elaim, n. [Norm. Fr. quiteclamaunce, L. Lat. 
quieta clamantia. See supra.]_(Law.) A release 
or relinquishment of a claim; a deed of release; an 
instrument by which some right, title, interest, or 
claim, which one person has, or is supposed to have, 
in or to an estate held by himself or another, is re- 
leased or relinquished, the grantor generally cove- 
nanting only against persons who claim under him- 
seif. Burrill. Bouvier. 

Quite, adv. [Fr. quitte, discharged, free, clear; O. 
Fr. quitement, freely, frankly, entirely; Pr. qwita- 
men, O. Sp. quitamente, id. See Quit, a.] 

1. Completely; wholly; entirely; totally; per- 
fectly; as, the work is not quite done; the object 
is guite accomplished. 

Man shall not quite be lost. Milton. 

The same actions may be aimed at different ends, and arise 
from quite contrary principles. Spectator. 

2. To a great extent or degree; very; considera- 
bly; as, guite young. [Common in America, and 
not unfrequent in England.) 

Quit/rént, n. [Eng. quit and rent; L. Lat. quietus 
reditus vel redditus.| (Law.) A rent reserved in 
grants of land, by the payment of which the tenant 
is quieted or quit from all other service. Blackstone. 

(== In some of the United States a fee-farm Em is a 
termed. urrill. 

Quits. See Quit, a. 

Quit/ta-ble, a. Capable of being quitted or vacated. 
[Rare.] Markland. 

Quit/tal,n. Return; repayment; requital. [Ods.] 

Quit/tange, n. [Fr. guittance, Pr. quittansa, quit- 
tanca, O. Sp. gquitanza, It. quitanza, quetanza, 
quietanza. See Quit, v. t.] 

1. Discharge from a debt or obligation; acquit- 
tance. 

Omittance is no quittance. Shak. 

2. Recompense; return; repayment. Shak. 

Quit/tance,v.t¢. Torepay; to requite. [Obs.] Shak. 

Quit/ter,n. 1. One who quits. 

2. A deliverer. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 

3. Scoria of tin. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 

Quit’/tor,n. 1. (Far.) An ulcer formed between the 
hair and hoof, usually on the inside quarter of a 
horse’s foot. 

2. Matter flowing from a sore or wound. [0Obs.] 

Quittor-bone (Far.), a hard, round swelling upon the 
coronet, between the heel and the quarter. 

Quit/tiire, . <A discharge; an issue. [Obs.] ‘To 
cleanse the gwittwre from thy wound.’”? Chapman. 

Quiv’er,n. [O. Fr. cwivre, cuevre, couire, 
from O. H. Ger. kochar, kohhar, chochari, 
M. H. Ger. kocher, N. H. Ger. kdcher, 
A-S. cocor, cocur, cocer, D. koker, Dan. 
kogger, Sw. koger, Icel. kogur, L. Lat. cu- 
curum.| A case or sheath for arrows. 

Beside him hung his bow 
And quiver, with three-bolted thunder stored. 
Milton. 

Quiv’er, a. [Cf. O. D. quicker, vivid; A-S. 
cwiferlice, anxiously, Prov. Ger. quiver, | 
vigor, quiverig, vigorous. Of. infra.] Nim- gee 
ble; active. [Obs.] Shak. Yi 

Quiv’er, v.i. [imp. & p. p. QUIVERED; p. Quiver. 
pr. & vb. n. QUIVERING.|] [Cf. supra and 
QUAVER.] To shake with slight and tremulous mo- 
tion; to tremble; to quake; to shudder; to shiver. 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind. Shak. 

And left the limbs still quivering on the ground. Addison. 

Quiv’/ered, a. [From the noun quiver] 

1. Furnished with a quiver. ‘Like a quivered 
nymph with arrows.” Milton. 

2. Sheathed, as in a quiver. ‘“‘ Whose quills stand 
quivered at his ear.” Pope. 

Quiv’er-ing-ly, adv. With quivering. 

@wi vive (ke véy). [Fr., from qui, who, and vwe, 
pres. subj. of vivre, to live.] The challenge of a 
French sentinel, To what party do you belong? i. Cy 
for whom do you ery vive; corresponding to, Who 
goes there? Hence, to be on the qui vive, to be on 
the alert, like a sentinel. 

Quix-6t/ie, a. Like Don Quixote; romantic to ex- 
trayagance. ‘‘ Feats of guivotic gallantry.” Prescott. 
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Quix-dt/ie-al-ly, adv. In amad or romantic man- 
ner. 

Quix/ot-ism, n. Romantic and absurd notions; 
schemes or actions like those of Don Quixote, the 
hero of Cervantes. 

Quix’/ot-ry, v. Quixotism; visionary scheme. 

Quiz, 7. [It is said that Daly, the manager of a Dub- 
lin play-house, laid a wager that a new word of no 
meaning should be the common talk and puzzle of 
the city in twenty-four hours. In consequence of this 
the letters gwiz were chalked by him on all the 
walls of Dublin, with an effect that won the wager. ] 

1. A riddle or obscure question; an enigma, 
2. One who quizzes others; as, he is a great qwiz. 
3. An odd fellow. Smart. 
Quiz, v.t. [imp. & Pp. p. QUIZZED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
QUIZZING. | 
1. To puzzle; to run upon; to ridicule or make 
sport of. 
He quizzed unmercifully all the men in the room. Thackeray. 
2. To look sharply and mockingly at; to peer at; 
to eye suspiciously. 

Quiz/zer, n. One who quizzes others, or makes them 
the objects of sport by deceiving them. 

Quiz!/zie-al, a. Comical. [ Collog.] 

Quiz/zing-glass,n. A small eye-glass. 

Quiz/zism, n. The act of one who quizzes; the 
habit of quizzing. 

Quob, v.i. [Written also guop and quab.] [Icel. 
quapa, to tremble with loose fat; Ger. quabeln, 
quabbein, to shake, to be soft. See QUAVER.] 
move, as the fetus in wlero; to throb; to quiver. 


[Local and vulgar.) 
Quod, v. 7. Quoth; said. See QuorH. [Obs.] 
Quoéd/dy, ». <A kind of scaled herrings, cured in 
North America by smoking or salting. Simmonds. 
Quobd'li-bet,n. ([Lat., what you please.] 
1. A nice point; a subtilty. 
These are your quodlibets, but no learning, brother. Fletcher. 


2. (Mus.) A medley improvised by several per- 
formers. 

Quéd/lib-e-ta/ri-an, n. One who talks and dis- 
putes on any subject at pleasure. [Obs.] 

Quod li-bét/ie-al, a. Not restricted to a particu- 
lar subject; moved or discussed at pleasure for 
curiosity or entertainment. [Obs.] 

Quibdli-bét/ie-al-ly, adv. At pleasure; for cu- 
riosity ; so as to be debated for entertainment. [ Obs.] 

Quoif (kwoif), n. [O. Fr. quoife, coife, N. Fr. coiffe. 
See Corr.] A cap or hood; acoif. Shak. 

=" In this word, and also in quoitt, quote, quotation, 
and quotient, the w was formerly suppressed in pronun- 
ciation. 

Quoif, v. ¢. To cover or dress with a coif. See Corr, 

Quoif/fiire, n. [See CoIrFruRE.] A head-dress. 


Quoil, n. A coil. See Corn. 
Quoin (kwoin, or koin) (Synop., § 130), ». [See 
Con. | 


1. Any external angle; especially (Arch.), the ex- 
ternal angle of a building ; sometimes, formerly, 
vertical angular projections formed on the face of a 
wall for ornament. Oxf. Gloss. 

2. A wedge-like piece of stone, wood, metal, 
or other material, used for various purposes; as, 
(a.) (Masonry.) To support and steady a stone, 
(b.) (Gun.) To raise a cannon to a proper level. 
(c.) (Print.) To wedge the pages up within a 
chase. Savage. 

Quoit (kwoit), x. [D. koot, O. D. kote, die, knuckle- 
bone; W. coitan, coeten, a quoit.] 

1. A circular ring or piece of iron, stone, or other 
material, to be pitched or thrown at a fixed object in 
play. 

: 2 The discus of the ancients, thrown in trials of 
strength. 
Quoit, v. zt. 
Quoit, v. 7. 


To throw quoits; to play at quoits, 

[Obs.] 1. To throw. 

Quoit him down, Randolph. Shak. 

2. To drive away. Ford. 

Quoll, n. (Zodl.) A marsupial quadruped of Aus- 
tralia; Dasyurus macrurus. It is nearly the size 
of a cat. 

Quoén/dam, a. ([Lat., formerly.] 
formerly; former. 


Having been 


This is the guondam king. Shak. 
Quin’/dam,n. A person formerly in any position, 
office, &c.; one ejected from a position. [Rare.] 


Make them quondams; out with them; cast them out of 
their office. Latimer. 
[Obs] 


Quook, imp. of quake. Spenser. 
[Lat. gen. pl. of gui, ‘‘ of whom; ” 


Quoép,v.i. See QuoB. 

Qud/rum (89), 2. 
with reference to a complete body of persons, of 
whom those who are assembled are legally sufficient 
to the business of the whole.] Such a number of 
the officers or members of any body as is competent 
by law or constitution to transact business; as, a 
quorum of the House of Representatives; a consti- 
tutional guorum was not present. 


{@" The term arose from the words used in the com- 
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QUO WARRANTO 


mission issued to certain special justices, formerly ap- 
pointed, in England, to inquire of, and determine, felo- 
nies and other misdemeanors, in which number it was 
directed that some particular justices, or one of them, 
should be always included, and that no business should 
be done without their presence, the commission com- 
mencing, Quorum aliquem vestrum, &c. Burrill. 

Quo/ta, n. [Lat. quota (sc. pars), from quotus, 
which or what in number, of what number, how 
many, from quot, how many; It. quota, Sp. cuota, 
Pr. cota, Fr. cote, Norm. Fr. quote.] A proportional 
part or share; or the share, part, or proportion as- 
signed to each, ‘‘@wota of troops and money.” 

otley. 

Quodt/a-ble, a. Capable or worthy of being quoted 
or cited. 

Quo-ta/tion, n. [From quote.] 

1. The act of quoting or citing. 

2. That which is quoted or cited; the part of a 
book or writing named, repeated, or adduced as 
evidence or illustration. Locke. 

3. (Com.) The naming of the current price of 
commodities; or, the current price specified. 

4. Quota; share. [Obs.] 

5. (Print.) A piece of hollow type-metal, lower 
than type, used in the blank spaces at the beginning 
and end of chapters, and the like, 

t=" Quotations are not cast to match the various fonts 
of type, like quadrats, but are of uniform size, being four 
pica ems in length and three in breadth. 

Quo-ta/tion-ist, n. A person who makes quota- 
tions. ‘‘The narrow intellectuals of quotation- 
ists.” Milton. 

Quote (kwot), v. z. [erie & p. p. QUOTED; p, pr. & 
vb. N. QUOTING.] [O. Fr. quoter, N. Fr. coter, to 
letter, number, to quote, Pr. guotar, Sp. & Pg. cotar, 
ou It. quotare, from Lat. quotus, See su- 
pra. 

1. To cite, as a passage from some author; to 
name, repeat, or adduce, as a passage from an au- 
thor or speaker, by way of authority or illustration; 
as, to quote a passage from Homer; to quote chapter 
and verse. 

2. (Com.) To name the current price of, 

3. To note; to observe. [Obs.] Shak. 

Syn.—To cite; name; adduce; repeat.—Quorr, 
Cite. To cite was originally to call into court as a wit- 
ness, &c.; and hence the word denotes something very 
specific and exact in adducing evidence. Quote is used 
in a more loose and general way, often expressing an ap- 
peal to some one as an authority, without adducing his 
exact words. ‘I shall trouble the reader with one cita- 
zion more out of Athenagoras.” Atterbury. 

He ranged his tropes, and preached up patience, 
Backed his opinion with quotations. rior. 

Quote, n. A note upon anauthor, [Obs.] Cotgrave. 

Quote/less, a. Not capable or worthy of being 
quoted, 

Quot/er, n. 
or speaker. 

Quoth (kwoth, or kwittth),v. 7. [A-S. cwedhan, imp. 
cwiidh, O. Sax. quethan, O, Fries. quwetha, Goth. 
qvithan, O. H. Ger. quethan, quedan, Icel. qveda, 
Sw. qviida, Dan. qviide.] Said; spoke;—used only 
in the first and third persons in the past tenses; as, 
quoth I, quoth he, and with the nominative always 
following the verb. . 

Let me not live, quoth he. Shak. 

Quoth/a, interj. [For quoth’a, said he, ’a being a 
barbarous corruption for he.] Indeed! 

To affront the blessed hillside drabs and thieves 
‘With mended morals, quotha, — fine new lives! 
E. B. Browning. 

Quo-tid/i-an, a. [Lat. quotidianus, from quotidie, 
daily, from quotus, how many, and dies, day; It. 
quotidiano, Sp. cuotidiano, cotidiano, Fr. quotidien, 
See Quora.] Occurring or returning daily; as, a 
quotidian fever. 

Quo-tid/i-an,n. Any thing returning daily; espe- 
cially (Med.), a fever whose paroxysms return every 

ay. Milton, 

Quo’tient (kwo/shent), n. [Fr. quotient, Sp. cuo- 

ciente, It. quoziente, from Lat. quoties, how often, 
how many times, from gwot, how many.) (Arith.) 

The number resulting from the division of one 

number by another, and showing how often a less 
number is contained in a greater; thus, the quotient 

of twelve divided by four is three ; — applied also to a 


One who cites the words of an author 


fraction used to express division; as, 42, $8 &e, 
Qud/tum, 7. [Lat. qwotus, howmany. See QuoTA.] 


Part or proportion; share; quota. [R.] M. Miiller. 
The number of names which are really formed by an im- 
itation of sound dwindles down to a very small quotum if cross- 
examined by the comparative philologist. Bib. Sacra, 
Quo War-ran'to. [Lat. quo, abl. of gui, who, 
which, and L. Lat. warantus, a guaranty, Eng. war- 
rant, q.v.] (Law.) A writ brought before a proper 
tribunal, to inquire by what warrant a person or 
corporation exercises certain powers. Blackstone, 
(@~ An information in the nature of a gwo warranto 


is now commonly resorted to as a substitute for the writ. 
Wharton. 
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semi-vowel and a liquid. According to some or- 
thoépists, it has two distinct sounds : the one heard at 
the beginning of words and syllables, and when it is 
preceded by a consonant, being produced by an ex- 
pulsion of vocalized breath, the tongue almost touch- 
ing the palate, or gum, near the front teeth, with 
amore or less tremulous motion; the other, less 
decidedly consonantal, heard at the end of words 
and syllables, and when it is followed by a conso- 
nant, ing formed by a vibration of the lower part 
of the tongue, near the root, against the soft palate. 
The first is heard in ran, free, morose; the second 
in her, ford, starling. Others regard the second of 
the two sounds as merely a guttural modification 
of the first, and not, therefore, essentially differing 
from it. By most writers, however, no distinction 
whatever is admitted, the letter being considered 
to have one unvarying sound in allcases. See Prin- 
ciples of Pronunciation, §§ 87-89. In words derived 
from the Greek language, an h is generally written 
after 7, as the representative of the aspirated sound 

_ with which this letter was pronounced by the Greeks, 
It is the same in the Welsh language. But as the 
letter is not aspirated in English, the h is entirely 
superfluous, and does not affect the sound of 7, as 
in rhapsody, rheum, rhetoric, which are pronounced 
rapsody, reum, retoric. In etymology, 7 is suscep- 
tible of numerous interchanges, the most common 
of which is with 7. The Chinese, who can not pro- 
nounce 7, always use / in its place; the Japanese do 
precisely the reverse. R is sometimes called the 
canine letter, from some fancied resemblance which 
it bears in sound to the snarling of adog. ‘“# is 

* the dog’s letter, and hurreth in the sound.” 

B. Jonson. 

Ra. An inseparable prefix or preposition, from the 
Lat. re and ad combined, coming to us through the 
French and Italian. See RE and Ap. 

Rab, xn. A rod or stick used by masons in mixing 
hair with mortar. 

Ra-bate’, v. ¢. [Fr. rabattre, to beat down, from 
re and abattre, from Lat. ad and batuere, battuere, 
Fr. battre, to beat, It. rabbattere. See ABATE and 
BEAT.] Bpanonry-) To recover to the fist, as a 
hawk. [Obs. Ainsworth. 

Ra-bi/to,n. [Fr.rabat, from rabattre. See supra.] 
A kind of ruff or folded-down collar of a shift or 
shirt. [Obs.] 

Other rabato were better. 

Rab-biate’, v.f. To abate. [Obs.] Palsgrave. 

Rab-bate’, n. Abatement or diminution. [0bs.] 

Riahb/bet, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. RABBETED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. RABBETING.] ([Cf. Fr. raboter, to plane, 
plane down, rabot, a plane.] 

1. To cut, as the edge of a board, in a sloping 
manner, so that it may form a joint with another 
board, similarly cut, by lapping; also, to cut a 
rectangular groove, or recess, longitudinally in the 
edge of, as a board, timber, or the like, to receive a 
corresponding projection upon the edge of another 
board, &c., so as to form a joint. Moxon. 

2. To lap and unite the edges of, as boards, &c., 
by a rabbet. 

Rab/bet, n. [See supra, and cf. 
REBATE, 2.] A sloping cut made 
upon the edge of a board, so that 


Shak. 


it may form a joint with another yy 
board, similarly cut, by lapping; 1 
also, a rectangular recess, or Rabbet. 


groove, cut longitudinally in the 
edge of a board, timber, or the like, to receive a cor- 
responding projection made upon the edge of anoth- 
er board, &c., required to fit into it. Oxf. Gloss. 
Rab/bet-joint, n. A joint formed by rabbeting the 
eae of a board or piece of timber; ‘a rabbet. 
Rab/bet-plane,n. A joiner’s plane for cutting a 
rabbet. Moxon. 
Rab/bi (rXb/bi, or -bi) (Synop., § 130), n.; pl. RAB/- 
BI§, or RAB/BIES. [Gr. paBGi, Heb. rabi, my 
master, from rab, master, lord, teacher, Ar. rabb, 
Fr. Sweeh Master; lord; sir; —a Jewish tftle of 
respect or honor, belonging to a teacher or doctor 
of the law. 


Be not ye called Rabbi, for one is your Master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren. eed Hatt. xxiii. 8. 
‘oun 


Among the gravest rabbies, disputant 


On points and questions fitting Moses’ law. Milton. 
Rahb/bin, n. The same as RABBI, q. v. 
[Fr. rabbinique.] Pertaining 


Rab-bin/ie, a. 
Rab-bin/ie-al, § to the rabbins, or Jewish doctors 
of the law, or to their opinions, learning, and lan- 
guage, 
We will not buy your rabbinical fumes; we have One that 
calls us to buy of tea pure gold tried in the fire. Milton. 
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R. 


the eighteenth letter of the English alphabet, isa] Rab-bin/ie, n. The language or dialect of the rab- | Rae-eoon’,n. (Fr. 


bins; the later Hebrew. 

Rab/bin-ism, n. [Fr. rabbinisme.] <A rabbinic 
expression or phraseology ; a peculiarity of the lan- 
guage of the rabbins. 

Rab/bin-ist, n. [Fr. rabbiniste.] One among the 
Jews, who adhered to the Talmud and the traditions 
of the rabbins, in opposition to the Caraites, who 
rejected the traditions. 

Rab/bin-ite, n. The same as RABBINIST. 

Rab’bit, n. [O. D. 
robbe, robbeken. | 
(Zo00l.) A small ro- 
dent mammal wee 
Lepus cuniculus) 
which burrows in the * 
earth. It is a very 
prolific animal, and * 
is kept in warrens for 
the sake of its flesh. 
It resembles the hare, 
butis smaller, and has shorter legs and ears. 

Angora rabbit, a variety having long, soft fur. — Rab- 
bit-burrow, a hole in the earth made by rabbits for shel- 
ter and habitation. — Rabbit-hutch, a box or cage in which 
rabbits are kept. Simmonds.— Rabbit-warren, a piece 
of ground appropriated to the breeding and preservation 
of rabbits. Wright. 

Rab/bit-ry, n. A place where rabbits are kept; 
especially, a collection of hutches for tame rabbits. 

Rab/bit-stick/er, n, <A sucking rabbit. [Obs.] 

Shak. 
Rab/’ble, n. [D. rapalje, O. & Prov. Fr. rapaille, 
from raper, to grate, scrape, to wear out. ] 
1. A tumultuous crowd of vulgar, noisy people; 
amob; aconfused, disorderly crowd. 
I saw, I say, come out of London, even unto the presence of 
the prince, a great rabble of mean and light persons. Ascham. 
The mystagogue taught them that Jupiter, Mercury, Bac- 
chus, Venus, Mars, and the whole rabble of licentious deities, 
were only dead mortals. Warburton. 
2. The lowest class of people, without reference 
to an assembly; the dregs of the people. 
The rabble call him “lord.” Shak. 


3. A tool shaped like a rake, used in skimming 
off slag, &c., in the process of calcining metals. 
Rab/’ble, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RABBLED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. RABBLING.|] To insult or drive away by a 
mob; to mob; as, to rabble a curate. Macaulay. 
Rab/ble, a. Pertaining to, or suited to, a rabble; 
tumultuous; disorderly. [Rare.] Dryden. 
Rab/ble, v. i. [D. rabbelen, Prov. Ger. rabbeln, to 
prattle, to chatter, Dan. raabe, to call, to ery, allied 
to Lat. rabula, a brawling advocate, a pettifogger, 
from rabere, to rave.] To speak in a confused 
manner. [Prov. Eng. 
Rib/ble-ment, n. A tumultuous crowd of low 
people. [0bs.] 
And still, as he refused it, the 
Rabdblement shouted. Shak. 
Rab-doid/al, a. [Gr. JaBdos, a rod, and etdos, like- 
ness.] (Anat.) Of, or pertaining to, the sagittal 
suture, or that which unites the parietal bones. 
[Written also propane) es 
Rab-dblVo-zy,n. [Fr.rabdologie, from Gr. pafdos, 
rod, stick, and éyos, discourse.} The method or 
art of performing arithmetical operations by means 
of little square rods, called Napier’s-bones. [Writ- 
ten also rhabdology.] F 
Riib/do-miin/cy, n. [Gr. /a@dos, rod, and pavteia, 
divination.] Divination by means of rods or wands. 
Written also rhabdomancy.} Browne. 
Rab/id, a. (Lat. rabidus, from rabies, rage, from 
rabere, to rave; It. & Sp. rabido.]} 

1. Furious ; raging; mad; as, a rabid dog or 
wolf;—especially applied to animals of the canine 
genus affected with the distemper called rabies, and 
whose bite communicates hydrophobia. 

With rabid hunger feed upon your kind. Dryden. 

2. Pertaining to rabies or hydrophobia; as, rabid 
virus. 

Rab/id-ly, adv. 
riously. 

Riib/id-ness, n. The condition of being rabid; 
furiousness; madness. 

ERa'bi-@s,n. [Uat.] Madness, as that of dogs; the 
condition produced by the bite of mad animals. 

Riaib/in-et, n. [ale rabanet.| [Perhaps from Fr. 
rabine, a kind of pear, a high-grown wood.] A kind 
of smaller ordnance. Ainsworth. 

E@'ea, a. (Heb. rakd, probably allied to rak, thin, 
lean.] Empty; beggarly ; foolish; worthless; loose 
in life and manners; —a term expressing contempt. 

Whosoever shall say to his brother, 2aca, shall be in dan- 
ger of the council. Matt. v. 25. 
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Rabbit (Lepus cuniculus). 


In a rabid manner; madly; fu- 





RACE 


raton.) (Zoél.) A 
carnivorous mam- 
mal inhabiting 
North America, 
allied to the bear, 
but about the size 
of acommon dog. 
There are two spe- 
cies in the United 
States: Procyon 
lotor, found east 
of the Mississippi, 
and P. Hermandezii, 
Texas and California. 
oon. ] 

Race,n. [Fr. race, Pr., Sp., & Pg. raza, It. razZa, 
from O.H. Ger. reiza, line; not from the Lat. radix, 
root, though in some of its senses influenced by it.] 

1. The descendants of a 
common ancestor; a family, 
tribe, people, or nation, be- 
lieved or presumed to belong 
to the same stock; a lineage; 
a breed. 

Hence the long race of Alban fa- 
thers come. Dryden. 

[=~ Naturalists and ethnog- 
raphers divide mankind into 
several distinct varieties or ~ 
races. Cuvier refers them allto = 
three ; Pritchard enumerates 
seven; Agassiz eight; Picker- 
ing gree ibes eleven ; but the ‘ 
common classification is thé : Pe 
Blumenbach, who ee Caucasian Race. 
First is the Caucasian, or white race, to which belong the 
greater part of the European nations and those of West- 
em Asia; second, the Mongolian, or yellow race, oc- 
cupying Tartary, China, Japan, &c; third, the Lthiopi- 
an, or negro race, occupying all Africa, except the north; 
fourth, the American, or red race, containing the In- 
dians of North and South America; and, fifth, the - 
layan, or brown race, occupying the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, &e. 

2. Company; herd. 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
A race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds. Shak. 

3. (Bot.) A marked variety which may be propa- 
gated by seed. Henslow. 

4. Peculiar flavor, taste, or strength of wine; that 
quality, or assemblage of qualities, which indicate 
origin in a noble or precious wine; hence, charac- 
teristic flavor; smack. ‘‘ A race of heaven.” Shak. 

There came not six days since from Hull a pipe 
Of rich canary. 
Is it of the right race ? Massinger. 

5. Hence, characteristic quality or disposition. 

And now I give my sensual race the rein. Shak. 

They must owe it to some... great race of fancy or judg- 
ment in contrivance. Sir Wm. Temple, 

6. A root. ‘ A race or two of ginger.” Shak. 

Syn.— Lineage ; line; family ; house ; breed ; off- 
spring; progeny; issue. 

Ragce,n. [A-S. res, Icel. r@s, course, rasa, to run.] 

1. A progress; a course; a movement or progres- 
sion of any kind; hence, a method or course of ac- 
tion or effort; train; process. “My race of glory 
run.” Pope. 

The race of life becomes a hopeless flight 
‘To those that walk in darkness. Byron. 

2. Especially, swift progress; rapid course or 
motion; a running, 

The flight of many birds is swifter than the race of any 
beast. Bacon. 

3. Hence, the act or process of running in compe- 
tition ; contest of speed; trial of speed to win a prize, 
or the like; in the plural, a meeting for contests 
in the running of horses. 

I wield the gauntlet, and I run the race. Pope. 


4. A strong or rapid current of water, or the chan- 
nel or passage for such a current; a powerful cur- 
rent or heavy sea, sometimes produced by the meet- 
ing of two tides; as, the Portland race; the race of 
Alderney. Halliwell. 

5. A canal or watercourse leading from a dam to 
a water-wheel which it drives; — sometimes called 
the head-race, in opposition to the tatl-race, which 
is the watercourse leading from the bottem of a 
water-wheel; a mill-race. 

Rage, v.i. [imp.& p. p. RACED (rast); p. pr. & vb. nN. 
RACING.] To run swiftly; to run or contend in 
running; as, the animals raced over the ground, 

Race, v.¢. To cause to run rapidly, as a horse ina 
race; to drive swiftly. 
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Raccoon (Procyon lotor). 





or black-footed raccoon, of 
[Written also racoon, rack- 
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RACE-COURSE 


Riace/-edurse, n. 1. The path, generally circular 
or elliptical, over which a race is run. Dickens. 
2. The canal along which water is conveyed to or 
from a mill-wheel. Wright. 

Rage/-etip, n. A prize-cup run for at a race. 

Bape bie kee n. Ginger in the root, or not pul- 
verized. 

Race’-horse, 7. 1. A horse 
bred or kept for running in 
contest; a horse that runs 
in competition. 

2. (Ornith.) A species of 
duck which moves very 
swiftly over the surface of 
the water; steamer-duck. 

Ra¢’/e-ma/tion, n. [Lat. 
racematio, from racemari, 
to glean, from racenus, a 
fray Lie ae See in- 
Sra. Rare. 

ror Race-horse or Steamer-duck 
ee ee or pee oe (Micropterus brachypterus) « 

2. The cultivation of clusters of grapes. Burnet. 

Ra-céme’/ (Synop., §130),n. [Lat. race- . 
mus, the stalk of a cluster of grapes 


and similar plants, a bunch of berries, “N42 

a cluster of grapes, allied to Gr. fag, By 

payés, a berry, especially a grape; It. FE 

racemo, Sp. & Pg. racimo.] (Bot.) A ALS 

flower-cluster with short and equal 2) ch 

lateral one-flowered pedicels, as in the Ops ie 

currant. Lindley. ep 

Compound raceme, one having pedicels SG 

more than one-flowered. Os 
Ra-cémed’, a. Having a raceme. & 
Ra-cé/mie, a. [Fr. racémique. See 

RACEME.|] (Chem.) Pertaining to, or 

obtained from, grapes ;— said of a cer- Cacce 


tain acid found in the juice of grapes, 
obtained from certain vineyards on the Rhine. 
Gregory. 

Riac/e-mif/er-otis, a. [Fr. racémifere, Lat. race- 
mifer, from racemus, raceme, and ferre, to bear.] 
Bearing racemes, as the currant. 

Riag’e-mOse’/ (Synop., § 130), a. (Bot.) (a.) Race- 
mous. (b.) Resembling a raceme. 

Rae/e-moitts, or Ra-¢gé’motts (Synop., § 130), a. 
{Lat. racemosus, It. racemoso, Sp. & Pg. racimoso, 
Fr. racémeux.| (Bot.) Growing in racemes. 

Ra-¢ém/i-lose’, a. (Bot.) Bearing very small ra- 
cemes. Henslow. 

Ra/cer, n. [From race.] 1. One who races, or con- 
tends in a race. 

And bade the nimblest racer seize the prize. Pope. 


2. (Zool.) A kind of black snake of the genus 
Coluber, especially C. getulus, found in the United 
States, having a slender body, and so called because 
it moves very swiftly. 

Rach, n. [A-S. rece, Icel. racki ; Sw. racka, N. H. 
Ger. racker, D. & N. H. Ger. rekel, L. Lat. racha.] 
A setting dog or pointer. 

Ba-ehitd,n. (N.ULat., from Gr. paxis, the sharp 
ridge along the back of an animal, the spine. See 
infra.| (Bot.) A branch of inflorescence; the zig- 
zag center on which the florets are arranged in the 
spikelets of grasses. 

Ba’ehis,n. (Gr. pay. See supra. [Also rhachis.] 

1. (Anat.) The vertebral column. 

2. (Bot.) The axis of several kinds of inflores- 
cence; — sometimes applied to the stipe of a fern, 
but not properly. Lindley. 

Ra-ehit/ie (ra-kit/ik), a. ([Fr. rachitique. See 
supra.| (Med.) Pertaining to, or affected by, ra- 
chitis; rickety. 

Bea-ehi@'tis,n. (Gyr. faxiris (se. vdcos), from paxts, 
the spine; Fr. rachitis.] 

1. (Med.) Inflammation of the spine ; — most com- 
monly applied to a disease of early childhood, in 
which the bones soften, become swollen and dis- 
torted, and the body deformed; the rickets. 

2. (Bot.) A disease which produces abortion in 
the fruit. Henslow. 

Ra/¢i-ly, adv. In aracy manner. 

Ra/¢i-mess,n. [See Racy.] The quality of being 
racy; peculiar and piquant flavor. 

The general characteristics of his [Cobbett’s] style were per- 


spicuity, unequaled and inimitable; a homely, muscular vig- 
or; a purity always simple, and raciness often elegant. 


ond imes. 
Rack, v.t. [See Rack, n., infra.] tena 

1. To stretch or strain; to extend by violence or 
force ; hence,to submit to violent treatment ; to wrest. 

Grant that I may never rack a Scripture simile beyond the 
true intent thereof. Fuller. 

2. Specifically, to stretch on the rack or wheel; 
to torture by an instrument that strains the limbs 
and pulls the joints. 

3. Totorment; to torture; to affect with extreme 
pain or anguish, ‘‘Vaunting aloud, racked with 
deep despair.’’ Milton. 

4. To harass by exaction; to exhaust. 

The landlords there shamefully rack their tenants. Spenser. 


5. To cleanse by the use of an instrument calleda 
rack, by means of which impurities are removed; 
as, to rack ores, &c.; and also, to draw off from 
the lees, as wine or other liquor; to cause to flow 
off, as pure wine, &c., from its sediment. 
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6. (Naut.) To seize together, as two ropes, with 
cross turvs. Dana. 

Syn.—To torture; torment; rend; tear. 

Rack, n. [Ger. reck, reckbank, D. rek, rekbank, 
from Ger. recken, to stretch, D. rekken, Goth. rak- 
yan, Dan. riikke, Sw. racka, Icel. rekia, rakna, A-8. 
recan, reccan, to reach, extend. | 

1. An instrument for racking, stretching, or ex- 
tending any thing; as, (a.) An engine of torture, 
consisting of a large frame, upon which the body of 
the person under examination is gradually stretched 
until sometimes the joints are dislocated ;— used 
for extorting confessions from criminals or sus- 
pected persons. 

During the troubles of the fifteenth century, a rack was in- 
troduced into the Tower, and was occasionally used under 
the plea of political necessity. Macaulay. 
(b.) Any instrument for stretching or extending any 
thing; as, avack for bending a bow. Temple. (c.) 
A grate on which bacon is laid. (d.) A wooden 
frame of open work in which hay is laid for horses 
and cattle for feeding. (e.) A frame-work on which 
articles are arranged and deposited ; — used in com- 
position; as, a hat-rack, a clothes-rack, a card- 
rack, a bottle-rack, and the like. (f.) (Nawt.) A 
strong frame of wood, haying several sheaves, 
through which passes the running rigging. Totten. 
(g.) (Mining.) A frame on which ores are separated 
or washed. (h.) A distaff. 

2. A peculiar pace of a horse in which the two legs 
on each side are moved together; a quick amble, 

3. Oy A pement ae eee 
teeth on its edge to work with those 
of a wheel or pinion which is to © 


drive or follow it. 5 
4. That which is extorted; ex- Rack and Pini 
action. [Obs.] Sandys; ) moat 


To put to the rack, to subject to extreme torture; to 
torment. 

A fit of the stone puts a king to the rack, and makes him as 
miserable as it does the meanest subject. Sir W. Temple. 

Rack, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RACKED (rikt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. RACKING. Ger. recken, to stretch. See 
RACK, n., supra.| ‘To move or travel with a quick 
amble, as a horse. 

Rack,v.i. [See Rack, n., infra.] To steam; to 
rise, as vapor; to reek, to fly as vapor or broken 
clouds. Shak. 

Rack, n. [Cf. A-S. racu, rain, Icel. raz, moisture, 
raki, dampness. Cf. REEK.] Properly, moisture; 
dampness; hence, thin, flying, broken clouds, or 
any portion of floating vapor in the sky. 

The winds in the upper region, which move the clouds 
above, which we call the rack. Bacon. 


Leonidas advances, like the sun, 
When through dividing clouds his presence stays 
Their sweeping rack, and stills the clamorous wind. Glover. 


And the rack it came rolling up ragged and brown. C. Kingsley. 
Rack, n. [A-S. hracca, hrecca, the neck, hinder part 
of the head.] The neck and spine of a fore quarter 
of veal or mutton. 
Rack, n. [For arrack, 
as ARRACK, q. V. 
Rack-punch, punch made with arrack. Thackeray. 


Rack, n. [See Wrecx.] A wreck; destruction. 
[ Obs. or colloq.] 

Rack and ruin, destruction; utter ruin. [Collog.]— 
To go to rack, to perish; to be destroyed. [Collogq.] 

We felt to talk largely of the want of some persons under- 
standing to look after the business, but all goes torack. Pepys. 

Rack’-bléck, n. (Naut.) A rack. 
Rack’er, n. 1. One who racks, tortures, or tor- 
ments. 

2. A horse that racks, or moves with a racking 
pace. 

Rack’et, n. [Fr. raquette, Sp. raqueta, It. racchet- 
He, ‘st retichetta, from Lat. rete, a net, dim. reticu- 
wm. 

1. A thin strip of wood, &c., having the ends 
brought together, forming a somewhat elliptical 
hoop, from side to side of which a net-work of cord 
is stretched, and furnished with a handle. It is 
used for catching or striking a ball in tennis and 
similar games. 

Each one [of the Indians] has a bat curved like a crosier, 
and ending in a racket. Bancroft. 

2. A snow-shoe formed of cords stretched across 
a long and narrow frame of light wood. [Canada.] 

3. A broad wooden shoe or patten for a horse, to 
enable him to step on marshy or soft ground, 

4. A confused, clattering noise; noisy talk; 
clamor; din. 

Rack/et, v. 7. 
vb. Nn. RACKETING. 


See ARRACK.] Thesame 


[imp. & p. p. RACKETED; p. pr. & 
4 To make a confused noise or 


clamor; to frolic. Gray. 
Rack’et, v.t. To strike as with aracket.  Hewyt. 
Rack’et-edurt, n. <A tennis-court. 
Rack’et-y, a. Making a tumultuous noise. 
Rack/ing, a. Tormenting; excruciating; as, a 


racking pain. 

Rack/ing-eain, n. 1. A metal vessel containing 
sour beer, in which iron wire is steeped for wire- 
drawing. 

2. A vessel for clearing wine from the lees. 

Rack/’-lash/ing, n. (Mil.) A lashing where the 
rope is tightened and held tight by the use of a small 
stick of wood twisted around. 


== 


RADIANT 


Rack!’-rént, n. An annual rent raised to the ut- 
most, or to the full annual value of the premises, or 
near it. 

Rack/-rént/ed, a, Subjected to the payment of 


rack-rent. : Pranklin. 
Rack’-rént/er,n. One who is subjected to pay 
rack-rent. Locke, 


Rack’-saw,n. <A saw having wide teeth. 

Rack!/-stick, n. (J/il.) The stick used in a rack- 
lashing. 

Ra-e0/vi-an, n. (ccl. Hist.) One of a certain sect 
of Unitarians in Poland;—so called from Racow, a 
city where was a public seminary for the inculca- 
tion of their doctrines. 

Ra-e6/vi-an, a. Of, or pertaining to, the Raco- 
vians; as, the 2acovian Catechism. 

Ra/’/¢cy, a. [compar. RACIER; superl. RACIEST.] 
[From race, q. v.] 

1. Having a strong flavor indicating origin; tast- 
ing of the soil; hence, fresh; rich; as, racy cider; 
racy wine. : 

2. Hence, exciting to the mental taste by a strong 
or distinctive character of thought or ineanaee. 
peculiar and piquant. ‘‘ Fine, vigorous, rough, and 
racy lines.” Prof. Wilson. 

Burns’s English, though not so racy as his Scotch, is gen- 


aay correct; perhaps the more so because he was obliged to 
ponder upon it a little. H. Coleridge. 


The most accomplished companies might experience a new 
pleasure from the rich and racy humor of a natural converser 
fresh from the plow. Prof. Wilson. 


The present era is the most splendid in the history of our 
poetry —in England beginning with Cowper, in Scotland with 
Burns. Original and racy, each in his own land is yet un- 
excelled. af. Wilson. 

Syn.—Spicy ; spirited; lively; smart; piquant.— 
Racy, Spicy. Racy refers primarily to that strong and 
peculiar flavor which certain wines derive from the soil; 
and, hence, we call a style or production racy when it 
““smacks of the soil,” or has an uncommon degree of 
freshness and distinctiveness of thought and language. | 
Spicy, when applied to style, has reference to that pun- 
gency which belongs to the aromatics of the East. A 
spicy review; a spicy article in a magazine; a spicy re- 
tort. Racy in conversation; a racy remark. 

Rich, racy verses, in which we, 

The soil from which they come, taste, smell, and see. Cowley. 
Rad, imp. of read. Ree Spenser. 
Rad/dle (rid/dl), v.¢. [L. Ger. reiten, reten, reien, 

rijen, from reit, reet, riet, ried, Eng. reed. See 

REED.] To interweave; to twist together. De Foe. 
Rad/dte,n. [See supra.] 1. A long stick used in 

hedging. 

2. A hedge formed by interweaving the shoots 
and branches of trees or shrubs ; — called also 7ad- 
dle-hedge. Todd. 

3. An instrument consisting of a wooden bar, 
with a row of upright pegs set in it, employed b 
domestic weavers to keep the warp of a prope 
width, and prevent it from becoming entangled, 
when it is wound upon the beam of the loom. [ New 
England.) 

Rid/dock, n. <A certain bird, the redbreast of 

Europe. [Written also ruddock, q. v.] 

Rade,n. The same as RAID. See RAID. 
Fa-deaw! (rii/d0’), n. [Fr.; O. Fr. radel, Pr. ra- 
delh, from Lat. ratis, a raft.] A float; a raft. 

‘«'Three vessels under sail, and one at anchor, above 

Split Rock, and behind it the sadeaw Thunderer.” 

W. Irving. 

Ra/di-al, a. [Fr. radial, It. radiale, from Lat. 

radius, a staff, a rod, a spoke of a wheel, a beam or 
ray. See Rapius.] 

1. Pertaining to a radius; shooting out as from a 
center; as, radial lines. 

2. Pertaining to the radius, one of the bones of 
the fore-arm of the human body; as, the 7adial ar- 
tery or nerve. 

Ra/di-al-ly, adv. In the manner of a radius, or of 
rays; as, bars arranged radially. 
Ra/di-an¢ge, /n. The quality of being radiant; 
Ra/di-an-¢y,}$_ brilliancy; vivid brightness; as, 
the radiance of the sun. 
The Son, 


Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crowned 
Of majesty divine. Milton. 


Syn.—Luster; brilliancy; splendor; glare; glitter. 


Ra/di-ant, a. [Lat. radians, p. pr. of radiare, to 
emit rays or beams, from radius, ray; Fr. radiant, 
It. & Sp. radiante.] 

1. Emitting or proceeding from a center; radia- 
ting; radiate. 

2. Especially, emitting or darting rays of light or 
heat ; issuing in beams or rays ; beaming with 
brightness; emitting a vivid light or splendor; as, 
the radiant sun. ‘Radiant in glittering arms and 
beamy pride.” Milton. 

Mark what radiant state she spreads. Milton. 

Radiant heat, heat proceeding in right lines, or directly 
from the heated body, after the manner of light, in dis- 
tinction from heat conducted or carried by intervening 
media. 

Ra‘di-ant, n. 1. (Opt.) The luminous point or ob- 
ject from which light emanates; or a body reflecting 
light brightly. . 

2. (Geom.) A straight line proceeding from a 
given point, or fixed pole, about which it is con- 
ceived to revolve. 

3. The point in the heavens at which meet the 
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RADIANTLY 


apparent paths of shooting stars, when traced back- 
ward, or from whence they appear to radiate. 
Ra’di-ant-ly, adv. In a radiant manner; with glit- 
tering splendor. 
Ra/di-a-ry,n. [Fr. radiaire. See Raprus.] One 
of the Radiata. Kirby. 
Eta’ di-a'td,n. pl. [N. Lat., from radiatus, p. p. 
of radiare. See infra.) (Zoél.) One of the sub- 


kingdoms of animals in which all the parts are ar- 
ranged uniformly around the longitudinal axis of 
the body. 


See ANIMAL KINGDOM, 





Radiata. 
’ a, actinia; b, coral; ce, gorgonia; d, star-fish. 


Ra/di-ate, v.i. [imp. & p.p. RADIATED; p. pr. & 
vb.N. RADIATING.] [Lat. radiare, radiatum, from 
radius, ray; It. radiare, Sp. radiar.] 

1. To issue and proceed in direct lines from a 
point or surface, as heat or light. 

2. To issue in rays, as light; to dart, as beams of 
brightness; to shine. 
Light radiates trom luminous bodies directly to our eyes. Locke. 

3. To emit rays; to be radiant. 

Ra/di-ate, v. ¢t. 1. To emit or send out in direct 
lines from a point or points; as, to radiate heat. 

2. To enlighten; to illuminate; to shed light or 
brightness on; toirradiate. [are.] 

Ra/di-ate, a. [Lat. radiatus, p. p. of radiare ; It. 
radiato, Sp. radiado. See supra.] 

1. Formed of rays diverging from a center; as, a 
radiate mineral; having the parts of a structure ar- 
ranged radiately about a center; as, a radiate ani- 


al. 

2. (Bot.) Having large ray-florets in a flower dis- 
tinct from disk-florets, as in the aster, daisy, and 
the like. 

3. (Zo6l.) Belonging to the Radiata. 

Ra/di-a/ted, a. 1. (Jfin.) Having crystals diverg- 
ing from a center. 

2. (Zo0l.) Belonging to the division Radiata. 

Ra/di-a’/ted-veined, a. (ot.) Having the princi- 
pal veins radiating or diverging from the apex of the 
petiole ; —said of certain reticulate leaves. Gray. 

Ra/di-ate-ly, adv. In a radiate manner; with ra- 
diation or divergence from a center, 

Ra/di-ates, n. pl. The same as RADIATA. 

Ra/di-a/tion, n. (Lat. radiatio, Fr. radiation, Sp. 
radiacion, It. radiazione. ] 

1. The act of radiating, or the state of being ra- 
diated; emission and diffusion of rays of light; 
beamy brightness. 


2. The divergence or shooting forth of any thing | 


from a point or surface, like the diverging rays of 
light; as, the radiation of heat. 

Ra/di-a’‘tor, n. [Sp. radiador.] That which ra- 
diates or emits rays, whether of light or heat; es- 
pecially, that part of a heating apparatus the use of 
which is to radiate heat. 

Radi-eal,a. [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. radical, It. radi- 
cale, from Lat. radix, radicis, a root.] 

1. Pertaining to the root; proceeding directly 
from the root. 

2. Hence, pertaining, or relating, to the root or 
origin; reaching to the center, to the foundation, to 
the ultimate sources, or the like; original; hence, 
also, reaching to the principles; fundamental; thor- 
oughgoing; unsparing; extreme. 

The most determined exertions of that authority, against 
them, only showed their radical independence. Burke. 

3. (Bot.) (a.) Proceeding from the stem at or be- 
low the surface of the ground, as if from the root, 
as do the leaves of some plants. (b.) Belonging to 
the root of a plant; as, radical hairs. 

4. (Gram.) Relating, or belonging, to a root, or 
ultimate source of derivation. 

Radical pitch, the pitch or tone with which the utter- 
ance of a syllable begins. Dr. James Rush. — Radical 
quantity (Alg.), a quantity to which the radical sign is 
prefixed; more specifically, a quantity which is not a per- 
fect power of the degree indicated by the radical sign. 
“An indicated root of a perfect power of the degree in- 
dicated is not a radical, but a rational quantity under the 
radical form.” Math. Dict.— Radical sign (Math.), the 
sign ./ (originally the letter 7, the initial of radix. root), 
placed before any quantity, denoting that its root is to be 


extracted; thus, ./ a, or /a@-+b. Toindicate any other 
than the square root, a corresponding figure is placed over 
the sign; thus, 2/9 indicates the third or cube root of 9. 
— Radical stress (ELlocution), force of utterance falling 
on the initial part of a syllable or sound. 
Syn. — Primitive; original; natural; underived; fun- 
damental; entire. — RADICAL, ENTIRE. These words are 
frequently interchanged in describing some marked al- 
teration in the condition of things. There is, however, an 
obvious difference between them. A radical cure, re- 
form, &c., is one which goes to the root of the thing in 
question; entire would imply that it extended to every 
part of the system referred to. Hence, we speak of a 
radical change; a vradical improvement; radical differ- 
ences of opinion; while an entire change, an entire im- 
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provement, an entire difference of opinion, might indicate 
more than was actually intended. 

Raid/i-eal, n. 1. ( Philology.) (a.) A primitive word; 
a radix, root, or simple, underived, uncompounded 
word; anetymon. (b.) A primitive letter; a letter 
that belongs to the radix. 

The words we at present make use of, and understand only 
by common agreement, assume a new air and life in the un- 
derstanding, when you trace them to their radicals, where you 
find every word strongly stamped with nature; full of energy, 
meaning, character, painting, and poetry. Cleland. 

2. (Politics.) One who advocates a radical reform, 
or extreme measures in reformation, 

In polities they [the Independents] were, to use the phrase 
of their own time, ‘“‘ Root-and-Branch men,” or, to use the 
kindred phrase of our own, Radicals. Macaulay. 

3. (Chem.) An element (or molecular group, and 
thence called compound radical), whether insoluble 
or not, that may be transferred from one combina- 
tion to another in exchange for one or more atoms 
of hydrogen or its representatives. Odling. 

Rad/i-eal-ism, n. [Fr. radicalisme, It. & Sp. radi- 
calismo.| The doctrine or principle of radicals in 
politics or reformation. 

Radicalism means root-work ; the uprooting of all false- 
hoods and abuses. F. W. Robertson. 

Rad/i-eal/i ty, n. 1. Origination. [Obs.] Browne. 

2. The state or quality of being radical; relation 
to a root in essential nature or principle. 

Rad/i-eally, adv. 1. At the origin or root; funda- 
mentally; as, a scheme or system radically wrong 
or defective. 

2. Without derivation; primitively; essentially ; 
originally. [Rare.] ‘ These great orbs thus radi- 
cally bright.” Prior. 

Rad/i-eal-mess, nn. The state or quality of being 
radical or fundamental. 

Rad/i-eant, a. [Lat. radicans, p. pr. of radicari, 
to strike or take root; Fr. radicant. See infra.] 
(Bot.) Taking root on, or above, the ground; root- 
ing from the stem, as the trumpet-creeper. 

Rad/i-eate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RADICATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. RADICATING.] [Lat. radicari, radica- 
tus, from radix, radicis, a root; It. radicare, Sp., 
Pg., & Pr. radicar.] To root; to plant deeply and 
firmly; as, radicated opinions; radicated knowl- 
edge. Glanville. 

Rad/i-eate, a. (Lat. radicatus, p. p. of radicari.] 
Radicated ; deeply-rooted ;_ firmly established. 
‘Prejudices of a whole race of people radicated by 
a succession of ages.” Burke. 

Rad/i-ca/tion, n. [Fr. radication, Pr. radicacio, 
Sp. radicacion, It. radicazione. ] 

1. The process of taking root deeply; as, the rad- 
ication of habits. 

2. (Bot.) The disposition of the root of a plant 
with respect to the ascending and descending cau- 
dex. Lee. 

Rid/i-gél, n. [Dim. of radix.] (Bot.) A little root, 
or rootlet. Gray. 

Rad/i-ele (rid/-kl), mn. [Lat. radicula, 
dim. of radix, radicis, root; Fr. radi- 
cule, It. radicula, radicella, radicetta.] 
(Bot.) The rudimentary stem of a plant 
which supports the cotyledons in the 
seed, and from which the root is devel- 
oped downward ; the stem of theembryo. 
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Radicle. 


Rad/i-etile, n. (Bot.) That end of the 
embryo which is opposite to the cotyl- 
edons. Loudon. 


Ra/di-o-lite (49), n. [Fr. radiolite, radiolithe, from 
Lat. radius, ray, and Gr. disos, stone. } 

1. (Zo0dl.) One ofa genus of fossil shells having 
the inferior valve in the shape of a reversed cone, 
and the superior valve convex. 

2. (Min.) A variety of natrolite. Dana. 

Ra’/di-6m/e-ter, n. [Fr. radiométre, from Lat. 
radius, radius, and metrum, Gr. nétpoy, measure. | 
The forestaff, an instrument formerly used for 
taking the altitudes of celestial bodies. Hutton. 

Ra/di-otis, a. [Lat. radius, ray.] 

1. Consisting of rays, as of light. [2.] Berkeley. 

2. Radiating; radiant. [Obs.] Fletcher. 

Radish, n. [Fr. radis, It. radice, from Lat. radix, 
radicis, a root, an edible root, especially a radish; 
D. radijs, Icel. rodise, Sw. ridisa, ridttika, Dan. 
radise, riddike, Ger. radies, rettig, A-S. ridic, O. 
Eng. radik.| (Bot.) A cultivated plant of the genus 
Raphanus, the root of which is eaten raw as a salad. 

Ra/di-ts, n.; Eng. pl. RA/D1-Us-Es [P.], 
Lat. pl. RA/DI-I, [Lat. See RADIAL. ] 

1. (Geom.) A right line drawn or ex- 
tending from the center of a circle to 
the periphery; the semidiameter of a 
circle or sphere. 

2. (Anat.) The exterior bone of the 
fore-arm, descending along with the 
ulna from the elbow to the wrist. 

3. (Bot.) The outer part or circum- 
ference of a compound radiate flower, == 
or radiated discous flower; the ray. 


Radius. (1.) 





Martyn. 
Radius of curvature (Geon.) of a | 
curve at any point; the radius of a circle \\ 


which has the same degree of curvature 
as the curve at that point. 

Ea’ di-iws-vi-e/tor, n. (Lat. radius, a radius, and 
vector, a bearer, from vehere, to bear, carry. | 


Radius. (3.) 


) 


| 


| 





RAG 


_1. (Mlath.) A straight line (or the length of such 
line) connecting any point, as of a curve, with a 
fixed point, or pole, round which it turns, and to 
which it serves to refer the successive points of a 
curve, ina system of polar co-ordinates. 

2. (Astron.) An ideal straight line joining the 
center of an attracting body with that of a body 
deseribing an orbit around it, as a line joining tho 
ue and a planet or comet, or a planet and its satel- 
ite. 

Ra/dix, n. [Lat. radix, radicis, root; It. radice, 
apie Pg. raiz, O. Fr. rais, Pr. raditz, razitz, 
raitz. 

1. (Philology.) A primitive word, from which 
spring other words; aradical; a root; an etymon. 

2. (Math.) (a.) A number or quantity which is 
arbitrarily made; the fundamental number of any 
system; a base. Thus, 10 is the radix, or base, 
of the common system of logarithms, and also of 
the decimal system of numeration. (b.) (Alg.) A 
finite expression, from whiah a series is derived. 
{ Rare.] Hutton. 

3. (Bot.) The root of a plant. 

Bead ila, n. (at., a scraper, from «dere, to 
scrape.] (Zodl.) The rasp-like organ in the mouth 
of univalve mollusks. Dana. 

Ra-dwi/li-form, a. ([Lat. radula, scraper, and 
forma, shape.] Rasp-like; as, raduliform teeth. 

Raer,7. Therailofacart. [Prov. Eng.] Smart. 

Raff, v.t. [imp.& p.p. RAFFED (raft); p. pr. & vb. 
n. RAFFING.| [O. Fr. raffer, It. arraffare, N. H. 
Ger. raffen, M. H. Ger. reffen, L. Ger. rapen, rap- 
pen, A-S. reafian.] [Obs.] 

1. To sweep, snatch, draw, or huddle together; 
petaei by a promiscuous sweep; to strike suddenly 
off, 

From her body, full of filthy sin, 
He raft her hateful head without remorse. Spensc7. 

2. To rob; to deprive. Spenser. 

Raff, n. [See supra.] [Obs.] 1. A promiscuous 
heap; a jumble. Barrow. 

2. The sweepings of society; the rabble; the 
mob ;—chiefly used in the compound or duplicate 
rifraf. 

3. A low fellow; achurl. [Colloq.] 


Let raffs be rife in prose or rhyme. Tennyson. 
Raff/ish, a. Resembling or having the character 
of a raff; refuse. Bulwer. 


Raf/fle (rif/fl), v. i. [imp. & p. p. RAFFLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. RAFFLING.] [Fr. rajlev, to carry or sweep 
away, rajler tout, to sweep stakes, It. arrafiiare, to 
snatch, for arrafiare ; Dan. rajfle, Sw. raffla, Icel. 
hrajfla, to sweep away with the hand, Ger. raffeln, 
to snatch up, to rake, D. rijfelen, to play at dice. 
See RArr.}] To engage in arafile; to have a share 
in the purchase of something of which chance is to 
determine which of the shareholders shall be sole 
possessor; as, to rafie for a watch, 

Raf/fle (raf), n. [Fr. rajle ; faire rajie, to sweep 
stakes, Sw. raffel; Ger. raffel, an iron rake. See 
supra.| A game of chance, or lottery, in which 
several persons deposit or furnish a part of the 
value of something, and it is determined by chance 
which of them shall become sole possessor. 

Raf/fle-nét,n. A kind of fishing net. Crabb. 

Ke at-flé'si-& (-fle/zhi-a), n. [From the name of its 
discoverer, Sir 8. Rafiles.| (Bot.) A genus of stem- 
less, leafless plants, living parasitic upon the roots 
of a species of vine in Sumatra. The flowers are 
usually very large, attaining the diameter of three 
feet in one species, the R. Arnoldi. Baird. 

Raf/fler, n. One who rafiles. 

Raff/-mér/chant, n. A lumber-merchant. [ Prov, 
ting. 
Rait, , [Dan. & Sw. raft, Icel. raftr, Prov. Ger. 
raf, a rafter, spar, O. H. Ger. rao, rdvo, a beam, 
rafter.] A collection of boards, planks, pieces of 
timber, or the like, fastened together, either to serve 
as a support upon the water, or to move the mate- 

rials from one place to another; a float. 

Raft, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RAFTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RAFTING.] To carry on or ina raft. 

Raft, imp. & p. p. of raf. See RAFF. 

Raft/-bridge, n. A bridge whose points of sup- 
port are rafts. 

Raft/er,n. [A-S. rifter, D. rafter. See Rarr.] A 
roof-timber; a piece of timber that extends irom 
the plate of a building to or toward the ridge, and 
serves to support the covering of the roof. 

In lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters. Milton. 

Rafter, vf. 1. To make into or like a rafter, as 
timber, 

3. To furnish with rafters, as a house. 

3. (Agric.) To plow so as to turn the grass side 
of each furrow upon an unplowed ridge; to 
ridge. [Hng.] 

Raft/ing, n. The business of floating rafts. 

Rafts/man, n.; pl. RAFTS/MEN, A man who man- 
ages a raft. 

Raf’ty, a. [Perhaps allied to Ger. rei/, rime, hoar- 
frost, O. H. Ger. rifo, hrifo, A-8S. & Icel. hrim, Eng. 
rime.] Damp; musty. [Prov. Eng.] f 

Rig, n. (Gael. & Ir. rag, a rag, a wrinkle, allied to 
Gr. paxos, a ragged or tattered garment, a rag, a 
wrinkle; A-S. hracod, raked, ragged, hracian, to 
rake, tear, Dan. vage, Sw. raka, to rake, scrape. | 

1. A piece of cloth torn off; atattered fragment; 
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RAG 


a shred; atatter; hence, a fragment; a bit; apatch. 
“ Not having otherwise any rag of legality to cover 
the shame of their cruelty.” Fuller. 
Cowls, hoods, and habits with their wearers tossed, 
And fluttered into rags. Milton. 
2. (pl.) Hence, mean or tattered attire; mean 
dress. 
And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. Dryden. 
3. A ragged fellow; a tatterdemalion; a raga- 
muflin; achurl. [0Qbs.] 
The other zealous rag is the compositor. B. Jonson. 
4. (Geol.) A coarse kind of rock, somewhat cel- 
lular in texture. Dana. 

Rag, v.t. [Icel. rtigia, to calumniate, raga, to ex- 
cite, provoke, O. H. Ger. 7dgian, rogan, ruogen, to 
accuse, N. H. Ger. riigen, L. Ger. wrdgen, O. Sax. 
wrogian, A-S. wrégan, wrégean, Goth. vrdhjan.] 
To scold or rail at; torate. [Prov. Zing.) Pegyeé. 

Rag/a-bash’, )n. [From rag and abash or bash. 

Rag’a-brish’/,{ Cf. RAKESHAME.] An idle, rag- 
ged person. Nares. Grose. 

Raig/a-mif/fin, n. [Eng. rag and Proy. Ger. muf- 
Jen, to smell musty, moldy, or rank. Ragamoyin 
‘was the name of a demon in some of the old myste- 
ries.) A paltry fellow; a mean wretch. 

Rag/-bolt, 2. An iron pin with 
barbs on its shank to retain it in 
its place. 

Rag’-diist, ». Fine particles of 
rags when torn thoroughly to pieces, used in making 
papier-maché, 

Rage,n. [Fr. rage, Pr. ratge, rabia, Sp. rabia, It. 

rabbia, Lat. rabies, from rabere, to rave.] 

1. Violent excitement; eager passion; absorbing 
vehemence of desire or emotion. 
He appeased the rage of hunger with some scraps of broken 
meat. Macaulay. 
2. Especially, violent anger accompanied with 
furious words, gestures, or agitation; anger excited 
to fury; vehement and overmastering wrath. 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. Dilton. 
3. Vehemence or violent exacerbation of any 
thing painful or destructive; extreme violence; 





Rag-bolt. 


fury. ‘The party hurt who hath been in great 
rage of pain.” Bacon. 
On me let Death wreak all his rage. Milton. 


4. The subject of eager desire; that which is 
sought after or prosecuted with unreasonable or ex- 
cessive passion; as, to be all the rage. 

Syn.—Anger; vehemence ; excitement; passion ; 
fury. See ANGER. 

Rage, v. i. [imp.& p. p. RAGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RAGING.] [O. Fr. rager, Pr. ratjar, raviar, Sp. 
rabiar. See supra.] 

1. To be furious with anger; to be exasperated to 
fury; to be violently agitated with passion. 

At this he inly raged. Milton. 

2. To be violent and tumaltuous; to be violently 
driven or agitated; to act or move furiously ; as, the 
raging sea or winds. 

Why do the heathen rage ? Psi. 1. 
The madding wheels of brazen chariots raged. Milton. 

3. To ravage; to prevail without restraint, or with 
fatal effect; as, the plague raged in Cairo. 

4. To toy wantonly; to sport. [Obs.] 

Syn.—To storm; fret; chafe; fume. 

Rage/ful, a. Full of rage; violent; furious. [ Obs.] 

Rage/otts, a. Outrageous. [ Obs.] ‘‘ Rageous talk.” 

Mountagu. 

Wantonness. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

A market for old clothes, rags, and 
the like. Thackeray. 

Ragg, n. (Geol.) A kind of silicious sandstone. 
See RAGSTONE, and RAG, n., No. 4. 

Raig’Zed (60), a. [From rag.] 

. Rent or worn into tatters, or till its texture is 
broken; as, a ragged coat; a ragged sail. 

2. Broken with rough edges; uneven; rough. 

The rolling billows beat the ragged rocks. Spenser. 

3. Rough with sharp or irregular points; jagged. 

The moon appears, when looked upon through a good glass, 
rude and ragged. Burnet. 

4. Hence, harsh and disagreeable to the ear; dis- 
gxonant. [Lare.] 

At length I heard a ragged noise of mirth. Herbert. 

5. Wearing tattered clothes; dressed in rags: as, 
a ragged fellow. i 

6. Rough; rugged. 

‘What shepherd owns those ragged sheep? Dryden. 

Ragged school, a free school for poor children, where 
they are taught and in part fed; —a name given at first 
because they came in their common clothing. Simonds. 

Rag’/ged-ly, adv. In aragged state. 

Rag/sZed-mess, n. 1. The state of being ragged, or 
dressed in tattered clothes. 7 

2. The state of being rough, or broken irregularly ; 
as, the raggedness of a cliff. 

Rag’/ged-rbdb/in, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Sychnis (L. flos-cuculi), cultivated for its handsome 
flowers. 

Rag’gy, a. Rough; craggy. [Obs.] ‘ Astony and 
raggy hill.” Holland. 

Ra/sging-ly, adv, With fury; with violent impetu- 
osity. Bp. Hall. 

Ra/Siotis, a. Fullof rage; raging; furious. [ Obs.] 


Gower. 


Ra’ ger-y, n. 
Rag’-fair, 2. 
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Ra/siotis-mess, n. The quality of being ragious; 
fury; rage. [Obs.] 

Rag’lan,n. A loose overcoat with large sleeves; 
—so called from Lord Raglan, an English general 
in the Crimean war. 

Rag’man, n.; pl. RAG/MEN. A man who collects 
or deals in rags, the materials of paper. 

Rag’man’s-roll, n. [As ragman, made from rage- 
man, stands in Piers Plowman for the devil, this 
tyrannical roll was probably originally stigmatized 
as the devil’s roll. ares. Perhaps it is a corrup- 
tion for Bagimont’s roll, i. e., a roll or record said 
to have been made by direction of one Bagimont, a 
legate from Rome, who, calling before him all the 
beneficed clergymen in the kingdom, caused them 
on oath to give in the true value of their benefices, 
according to which,they were afterward taxed by 
the court of Rome. The old taxation of Bagimont 
is mentioned in old Scottish laws.] The record, con- 
tained on rolls of parchment, of those instruments 
by which the Scottish nobility and gentry subscribed 
allegiance to Edward I. of England, A. D. 1296. 
See RIGMAROLE. P. Cyc. 

Ra-goqut/ (ra-g00/), n. [Fr. ragoat, from ragoater, 
to restore one’s appetite; Lat. as if re-adgustare, fr. 
gustus, a tasting, taste, fr. gustwre, to taste; Fr. 
gout, genie) A dish made of fragments of meat, 
sometimes of more than one kind, mixed, stewed, 
and highly seasoned; a stew; a hash. 

Rag’stone, n. <A dark-gray sili- 
cious sandstone ; — called also Row- 
ley ragg. Brande. 

Ra-gtiled’, )a. (Her.) Jagged or 

Rag-giiled’,) notched in an irreg- 
ular manner. 

Cross raguled, one made of two 
trunks of trees without their branches, 
of which only the stumps appear. 

Rag’-weed, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Am- 
brosia (A. artemisixfolia); hog-weed. Gray. 

Rag’-wheel, n. (Mech.) A wy 
wheel furnished with projecting ( y , 
pins or cogs on the rim, which y 
fit into the links of a chain to pre- 
vent its slipping in receiving 
motion from, or communicating 
motion to, the wheel; — called ( 
also sprocket wheel. 

Rag’-work (-wiirk), n. A kind SSS 
ot rubble-work formed of rag- Rag-wheel and Chain. 
stones about the thickness of a brick. 

Rag/wort (-wiirt), 2. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Senecio. 

Raid, n. [Written also rade, A-S. rad, a riding, 
traveling on horseback, from ridan, to ride; Icel. 
reid, Dan. & D. rid, Sw. ridt, Ger. ritt.] A hostile 
or predatory incursion; especially, an inroad or in- 
cursion of mounted men; a sudden and rapid inya- 
sion by a cavalry force. 

Marauding chief! his sole delight 
The moonlight raid, the morning fight. W. Scott. 

0 A Scottish word, which within a few years has 

come to be much used in the United States. 


Rail,n. [L. Ger. & Sw. regel, N. H. Ger. riegel, a 
rail, bar, or bolt; O. H. Ger. rigil, rigel, bar, bolt; 
D. rigchel, Lat. regula.] 

1. A piece of timber, or of iron, or other metal, 
extending from one post or support to another, as 
in fences, balustrades, staircases, &c, 

2. The 
horizon- 
tal part 
in any 
piece of 
framing 
or panel- 
ing. 

3. (Railways.) A bar 
of iron, forming the up- 
per part of the super- 
structure on which the 
wheels of vehicles roll. 
It is usually shaped with 
reference to vertical 
strength, and is held in 
place by chairs, splices, 
&e, 

4. (Naut.) (a.) A nar- 
row plank nailed for or- 
nament or security on a 
ship’s upper works. (0.) 
A curved piece of timber extending from the bows 
of a ship to the 
continuation of its 
stem, to support 
the knee of the 
head, &e. 

By rail, by rail- x 
road or railway; as, 
to travel by rail. 

Rail, n. (Ger. ralle, 
rall, 8w. rallfogel, 
N. Lat. rallus, Fr. 
rale, fr. raler, to 
have a rattling in 
the throat; L.Ger. 
ratteln, H. Ger. 
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a, American or Hrail; b, double 


headed or I rail; c, bridge or 
U rail; d, Seaton’s rail; e, T 
rail; /, strap rail; g, street rail; 
h, locomotive street rail; 7, 
contractor’s rail. 


Water-rail (Rallus aquaticus.) 








RAINBOW 


rasseln, Eng. rattle, D. rallen, rellen, to chatter, 
prate; Sw. ralla.] (Ornith.) A bird of the genus 
Rallus (R. [or Porzana] Carolinus), of a greenish- 
brown color above, and ashy blue with white mark- 
ings below, found in the United States. The Euro- 
pean water-rail is R. aqguaticus, the land-rail Crex 
pretensis. 

Rail, n. [A-8. hrtigel, hregil, a garment; O. Sax. & 
O. H. Ger. hregil, O. Fries. hreil, reyl, from A-8. 
wrigan, to cover, clothe; Eng. to rig.] A garment 
like a vail or cloak, made of fine linen, formerly 
worn by women about the neck. [0bs.] 

Rail, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RAILED; p. pr. & vb, n, 
RAILING. | 

1. To inclose with rails. : 
It ought to be fenced in and railed. 
2. To range inaline. [Obs.] 
They were brought to London all railed in ropes, like a 
team of horses in a cart. Bacon. 

Rail, v.i. (Fr. railler, Pg. ralhar, to swagger, blus- 
ter, scold; Pg. ralar, Sp. rallar, to grate, scrape, 
molest, Lat. as if radiculare, from radere, to scrape, 
grate. Cf. RALLY.] To use insolent and reproach- 
ful language; to reproach or censure in opprobrious 
terms; to utter reproaches; to scoff; — followed b 


Ayliffe. 


at or against, formerly by on. Shak. 
And rail at arts he did not understand. = Dryden. 
Lesbia forever on me rails, Swift. 


Rail, v. i. To flow forth; to roll out; to course. 
{Obs.] ‘Streams of tears from her fair eyes forth 
railing.” Spenser. 

Rail/-eiiy, n. A car used on railways. 

Rail/er,n. One who rails; one who scoffs, insults, 
censures, or reproaches with opprobrious language, 

Rail/-f€n¢e, n. A fence made of wooden rails. 

Rail/ing,a, Expressing reproach; insulting. 

Angels, which are greater in power and might, bring not 
railing accusation against them. 2 Pet. ii. 11. 

Rail/ing, n. 1. A series of rails; a fence. 

2. Rails in general; or the materials for rails. 

Rail/ing-ly, adv. With scoffing or insulting lan- 
guage. 

Rail/-joint, n. A splice connecting the adjacent 
ends of rails, in distinction from a chair, which is 
merely a seat. 

(=> The two devices are sometimes united. Among 
several hundred varieties, the jish-joint is standard. See 
FIsH-JOINT. 

Rail/ler-y (rilV/ler-¥), n. [Fr. raillerie, from railler. 
See RAIL, v.7.] Good-humored pleasantry or slight 
satire; banter; jesting language; satirical merri- 
ment. 

Let raillery be without malice or heat. B. Jonson. 

Studies employed on low objects; the very names? them 


is sufficient to turn them into raillery. dison, 
Heailleury (ril-yfir’), n. ([Fr., from railler. See 
supra.| A banterer; a jester; a mocker. [Rare.] 


Rail/rdad, )n. A road or way on which iron rails 
Rail’way, are laid for wheels to run on, for the 
conveyance of heavy loads in vehicles. 
Build pyramids, gauge railroads, reign, reap, dine. 
. B. Browning. 

Railway-plant, the tools, machinery, locomotive, 
trucks, &¢., for building and working railways. [Eng.] 
Simmonds. — Railway-slide, a turn-table. Simmonds. 

Rai’ment, n. [Abbreviated from arraiment, q. v.] 

1. Clothing in general; vestments; vesture; gar- 
ments. 

Living, both food and raiment she supplies. Dryden. 

2. An article of dress; a piece of clothing; a gar- 
ment. [Obs.] Sidney. 

Rain (ran), v. i. [imp. & p. p. RAINED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. RAINING.] [A-S. rignan, regnan, rinan, 
Goth. rignjan, O. H. Ger. reganon, regenen, N. H. 
Ger. regnen, D. regenen, Dan. regne, Sw. regna. 
See RAIN, 7.] 

1. To fall in drops from the clouds, as water ; — 
used mostly with i¢ for a nominative; as, it rains; 
it will rain; it rained ; or it has rained. 

The rain it raineth every day. Shak. 

2. To fall or drop like water from the clouds; as, 
tears rained from their eyes. 

Rain, v. t. To pour or shower down from above 
like rain from the clouds. 

Then said the Lord unto Moses, Behold, I will rain bread 
from heaven for you. xv. XVi. 4, 

Rain, n. [A-8. regen, rén, O. Fries. rein, Goth, 
rign, Icel., Dan., & Sw. regn, O. Sax. & O. H. Ger, 
regan, N. H. Ger. & D. regen, allied to Icel. rak, 
humor; A-8. racu, rain, a flood, Lat. rigare, to 
water, to wet.] Water falling in drops from the 
atmosphere; the descent of water in drops from the 
atmosphere. ; 

Fair days have oft contracted wind and vain. Milton. 

t=" Rain is distinguished from mist by the size of the 

drops, which are distinctly visible. When water falls in 

very small drops or particles, it is called mist; and fog is 

composed of particles so fine as to be not only indistin- 
guishable, but to float or be suspended in the air. 

Rain, n. A ridge;—a bound or limit. [Prov. Eng. 

Riin/-béat, a. Beaten or injured by the rain. [ Obs. 

Rain’/bow, n. [A-S. rénboga, Ger. regenbogen. 
A bow or arch exhibiting, in concentric bands, the 
several colors of the spectrum, and formed in the 
part of the hemisphere opposite to the sun by the 
refraction and reflection of his rays in drops of fall- 
ing rain. 
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Qt" Besides the ordinary bow, called also primary 
rainbow, which is formed by two refractions and one re- 
flection, there is also another often seen exterior to it, 
called the secondary rainbow, concentric with the first, 
and separated from it by a small interval. Itis formed 
by two refractions and two reflections, is much fainter 
than the primary bow, and has its colors arranged in the 
reverse order to those of the latter. 

Lunar rainbow, a fainter arch of the same kind, formed 
by the moon. — Marine rainbows, or sea-bows, similar 
bows seen at sea. — Supernumerary rainbow, a smaller 
bow, usually of red and green colors only, sometimes 
seen within the primary or without the 
seondary rainbow, and in contact with 
them. 

Riain/bowed, a. 
a rainbow. 

Rain/bow-tint/ed, a. 
like those of a rainbow. 

Rain/deer,n. See REINDEER. 

Rain/-fall, ». <A fall or descent of 
rain ; the water that falls in rain. ‘* Sup- 
plied by the rain-fall of the outer ranges 
of Sinchul and Singaleleh.” Hooker. 

Rain’/-gage, n. The same as RAIn- 
GAUGE, 

Rain’/-gauge, n. An instrument for 
measuring the quantity of rain thatfalls pain-cauce. 
at any given place in a given time; a q cylinder; b 

luviameter; an ombrometer. 

Rain/i-mess, n. 
rainy. 

Rain/less, a. Without rain; as, a rainless region. 

Rain/-line, n. (Naut.) A small rope or line some- 
times used to form the sheer of a ship, and to set 
the beams of the deck fairly. Weale. 

Riain/-wa’ter, n. Water that has fallen from the 
clouds in rain. 

Rain’y, a. [A-S. regenig, renig, reonig, Ger. 
regnicht.} Abounding with rain; wet; showery; 
as, rainy weather; a rainy day or season. 

Raip,x. [Goth. raips, thong, O. Sax. rép, Icel. reip, 
L. Ger. reep, H. Ger. reif, A-S.rdp. See Rope.] 
A rod to measure ground. 

Riais’/a-ble, a. Capable of being raised. 

Raise (raz), v. t. [imp. & p. p. RAISED; p. pr. & 
vb.N.RAISING.] [A-S.rdsian, drdsian, from risan, 
drisan, to rise, Goth. raisyan, urraisyan, to raise, 
rouse, excite, Dan. reise, Sw. resa, Icel. reisa. Cf. 
Risk and Rouse. } 

1. To cause to rise; to bring from a lower to a 
higher place; to lift upward; to elevate; to heave; 
as, to raise a stone or weight; hence, used in de- 
rived senses, as, (a.) To bring to a higher condition 
or situation; to elevate in rank, dignity, and the 
like; to increase the value or estimation of; to pro- 
mote; to exalt; to advance; to enhance; as, to 
raise from a low estate; to raise to office; to raise 
the price, and the like. ‘This gentleman came to 
be raised to great titles.” Clarendon. ‘The plate 
pieces of eight were raised three pence in the piece.” 
Sir W. Temple, (b.) To increase the strength, vigor, 
or yehemence of; to excite; to intensify; to invig- 
orate; to heighten; as, to raise the pulse; to raise 
the voice; to raise the spirits or the courage; to 
raise the heat of a furnace. (c.) To bring up from 
the lower world; to call up, as a spirit from the 
world of spirits; to recall from death; to give life to. 

Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you that 
God should raise the dead? Acts xxvi. 8. 

2. To cause to rise up, or assume an erect posi- 
tion or posture; to set up; to make upright; hence, 
(a.) To cause to spring up from a recumbent posi- 
tion, from a state of quiet, or the like; to awaken. 
sé They shall not awake, nor be raised out of their 
sleep.” Job xiv. 12. (?-) To rouse to action; to stir 
up; to incite to tumult, struggle, or war; to excite. 

He commandeth and raiseth the stormy wind. Ps. cvii. 25. 

/®neas then employs his pains, 
In parts remote, to raise the Tuscan swains. Dryden. 

3. To cause to arise, grow up, or come into being 
or to appear; to give rise to; to originate, produce, 
cause, effect, or the like; hence, used with specific 
or derived senses, as, (@.) To form by the accumu- 
lation of materials or constituent parts; to build 
up; to erect; as, to raise the frame of a house, a 
wall, a heap of stones, an estate, or the like. ‘‘I will 
raise forts against thee.” Js. xxix.3. (b.) To bring 
together; to collect; tolevy; to get together or ob- 
tain for use or service; as, to raise money, troops, 
and the like. (c.) To cause to grow; to procure to 
be produced, bred, or propagated; to grow; as, to 
raise wheat, barley, hops, &c.; to raise horses, oxen, 
or sheep. (d.) To bring into being; to produce; to 
cause to come forth or appear;—often with up. 
“T will raise them up a prophet from among their 
brethren.” Deut, xviii. 18. 

God vouchsafes to raise another world 
From him. Milton. 
(e.) To give rise to; to set a-going; to occasion; to 
start; to originate. ‘‘Thou shalt not raise a false 
report.” Hwod. xxiii.1. (f.) To give vent or utter- 

ance to; to utter; to strike up. 

Soon as the prince appears, they raise acry. Dryden. 
t= The English now use grow in regard to crops; as, 
to grow wheat. This verb has never been used in New 
England in a transitive sense, until recently some persons 
have adopted it from the English books. It is a peculiari- 
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ty of the Southern States to apply the word raise to the 
rearing or bringing up of men; as, I was raised in Ken- 
tucky. In England, as well as in the Northern States, 
raise, in this sense, is applied only to animals; though 
we do speak of raising a sickly child, where, however, 
the reference is to the weakness of his animal frame. 

4. To cause to rise, as by the effect of leaven; to 
make light and spongy, as bread. 

Miss Liddy can dance a jig, and raise paste. Spectator. 

5. (Naut.) To cause to seem elevated, as an object 
by a gradual approach to it; to bring to be seen at 
a greater angle; as, to raise the land; to raise a 
point. Totten. 

6. (Law.) To create or constitute; as, to raise a 
use, that is, to create it. Burrill. 

To raise a blockade (Mil.), to remove or break up a 
blockade, either by withdrawing the ships or forces em- 
ployed in enforcing it, or by driving them away or dis- 
persing them. — Zo raise a purchase (Naut.), to dispose 
instruments or machines in such a manner as to exert 
any mechanical force required. — To raise a siege, to re- 
linquish an attempt to take a place by besieging it, or to 
cause the attempt to be relinquished. 

Syn.—To lift; exalt; elevate ; erect ; 
cause; produce; heighten; aggravate; excite. 

Rais/er, n. 1. One who, or that which, raises; a 
builder; a levier; a collector. 

2. (Arch.) One of the upright boards on the front 
of the steps of a flight of stairs; a riser. 

Rai/sin (ra/zn),n. [Fr. raisin, Pr. razain, razimn, 
Sp. & Pg. racimo, It. racemo, from Lat. racemus ; 
Proy. Fr. rosin, D. razijn, rozijn, Dan. rosin, Sw. 
russin. See RACEME.] A grape dried in the sun, 
or by artificial heat. 

(> Formerly pronounced re!z7. 

Rais/ing, 7. 1. The act of lifting, setting up, ele- 

vating, exalting, producing, or restoring to life. 
2. The operation or work of setting up the frame 
of a building, or any structure of timber. [U. S.] 
Raising-plate (Carp.)y the plate or longitudinal tim- 
ber on which a roof is raised, and upon which it ae 
rande. 


originate ; 


Raisonneé (ra/zo-na’), a. [Fr. raisonné, 
raisonner, to reason, q. v.] _Having proofs, illus- 
trations, or notices; arranged analytically or sys- 
tematically; as, a catalogue raisonné. 

E®@ ja, or Hea@’ja,n. The same as RAJA. 

EG@’jah,or Ra'jah,n. |Hind. raja, Sky. rddjan, 
nom. radja@, from radj, to shine, to rule, equivalent 
to Lat. rev, regis, from regere, to guide, direct.] 
A native prince or king. [J/ndia.] 

Ra/jah-ship, or Rii’/jah-ship, n. 
principality of a rajah. 

Baj-poot'’,n. [Skr. rdéja-putra, king’s son; Hind. 
raj-pat.| A Hindoo of the second, or royal and 
military, caste; a Kshatruya; especially, an inhab- 
itant of the country of Rajputana, in northern cen- 
tral India. 

Rake, n. [A-S. race, O. D. rake, raecke, reke, Icel. 
reka, O. H. Ger. recho, N. H. Ger. rechen, from Icel. 
raka, to scrape, collect, L. Ger. raken.] An instru- 
ment consisting of a head-piece in which teeth are 
inserted, and a long handle at right angles to it; — 
used for collecting hay or other light things which 
are spread over a large surface, or for breaking and 
smoothing the earth. 

Rake, n. ([Cf. Ger. racker, a cur, villain, rascal, 
riickel, rakel, rekel, a cur, a clumsy fellow, Dan. 
rikel, a gangrel, long-lubber, lath-back. Cf. RAcH.] 
A loose, disorderly, vicious man; a man addicted to 
lewdness and other scandalous vices. ‘‘ An illiterate 
and frivolous old rake.” Macaulay. 

Rake, n. [Cf. A-S. recan, to reach, extend, Ger. 
ragen, to reach, project, jut, stand forth, stand out.] 

1. (Naut.) (a.) The projection of the upper parts 
of aship, at the height of the stem and stern, beyond 
the extremities of the keel. (b.) The inclination of 
a mast from a perpendicular direction. 

2. The forward inclination of a mill-saw. 

3. The pitch or inclination of a roof. 

Rake, n. (Mining.) A mineral vein traversing the 
strata vertically, or nearly so, and of the same thick- 
ness; — called also rake-vein. 

Rake, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RAKED (rakt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. RAKING.] [A-S. racian, racigean, Icel. & 
Sw. raka, Dan. rage, Ger. rechen. See RAKE, 7.] 

1. To treat with a rake; to pass a rake over; to 
smooth, to clear, to gather, &c., with a rake; to 
scrape over; as, to rake the ground; to rake hay or 
barley. 

2. ene: to collect or draw together with labo- 
rious industry; to gather from a wide space; to 
scrape together; as, to rake together wealth; to 
rake together slanderous tales ; to rake together the 
rabble of a town. 

3. To go searching among or over; to scour; to 
ransack, 

The statesman rakes the town to find a plot. 

4. To pass over with violence or rapidity. 

Like clouds that rake the mountain’s summit. Wordsworth. 

5. (Mil.) To enfilade; to fire in a direction with 
the length of; especially, in naval engagements, to 
cannonade, as a ship, on the stern or head, so that 
the balls range the whole length of the deck; hence 
the phrase, to rake a ship fore and aft. 

To rake up, applied to fire, to cover the fire with 
ashes. 


The dignity or 


Swift. 
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Rake, v. i. 1. To use a rake for searching or col- 
lecting; to scrape; to scratch in order to find some- 
thing; to search minutely and meanly. 

One is for raking in Chaucer for antiquated words. Dryden. 
2. To pass with violence or rapidity; to scrape 
along. 
Pas could not stay, but over him did rake. Sidney. 

3. To lead a dissolute, debauched life. Shenstone. 
4. To incline from a perpendicular direction; as 

a mast rakes aft. ek 
5. To fly wide of the game, as a hawk sometimes 


does. Halliwell. 
6. To walk about; to gad or ramble idly. roe 
04-) Halliwell, 
KEea-kee’,n. A common Russian brandy. Simmonds. 
Rake/heéll, n. [See RAKE.] A lewd, dissolute 
fellow; a debauchee; a rake, 
It seldom doth happen, in any way of li 
and a rakehell do noree tdauther 9 PS, et a et 
Rake’/héll, a. Dissolute; wild; lewd; rakish. 
Rake/hélLy, [ Obs.] B. Jonson. 
Rak/er,n. 1. One who, or that which, rakes; as, 
(a.) A person who uses arake. (b.) A machine for 
raking grain, &c., by horse or other power. (c.) An 
attachment to a locomotive-engine for cleaning its 
grate by automatic action. (d.) A gun so placed as 
to rake an enemy’s ship. Beau. § Fl. 
2. (Zodl.) A rake-like organ, as the pharyngeal 


bones of some fishes. Dana, 
Rake’/shame, n. [Cf. RAGABASH.] A vile, dis- 

solute wretch. (oe Milton. 
Rake’stale,n. The handle of a rake. 


Rake/vein (-van),n. (Mining.) See RAKE. 

Rak/ing,n. 1. The act of using a rake; the act or 
operation of collecting with a rake, or of cleaning 
and smoothing with a rake. 

2. The space of ground raked at once; or the 
quantity of hay, &c., collected by once passing the 
rake over a space of ground. 

3. The course of life of a rake or debauchee. 

Rak/ish, a. 1. Given to a dissolute life; lewd; de- 
bauched, ‘‘ The arduous task of converting a rakish 
lover.” Macaulay. 

2. (Naut.) Having a great rake, or backward in- 
clination of the masts. 

Rak/ish-ly, adv. In a rakish manner. 

Rak’/ish-ness, 7. Dissolute practices. 

Balten-tan'do, a. [It.) (Mus.) Slackening;— 
a direction to perform a passage with a gradual de- 
crease in time and force; ritardando. 

Ral/li-ance,n. [O.Fr.raliance, from ralier,N. Fr. 
rallier. See RALLY.] Act of rallying. 

Ral/li-er, n. One who rallies. 

Rally, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RALLIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RALLYING.] [Fr. rallier, O. Fr. ralier, Lat. as if 
re-ad-ligare, from ligare, to bind, Fr. lier. See Ra, 
and cf. ALLY.] To collect and reduce to order, as 
troops dispersed or thrown into confusion ; to gather 
again ; to reunite. 

Rally, v.i. 1. To come into orderly arrangement; 
to renew order, as troops scattered or put to flight ; 
to assemble; to unite. 

Innumerable parts of matter chanced then to rally together, 
and to form themselves into this new world. Tillotson. 

The Grecians rally, and their powers unite. Dryden. 

9.. Hence, to renew wasted force or power; to 
renew vigor; to recuperate. 

Rally, v.t. [Fr. railler. See Rai.] To attack 
with raillery, either in good humor and pleasantry, 
or with slight contempt or satire, according to the 
nature of the case. 

Honeycomb rallies me upon a country life. 
Strephon had long confessed his amorous pain, 
Which gay Corinna rallied with disdain. Gay. 

Syn.—To banter; joke; ridicule; satirize; deride; 
mock. See BANTER. 

Rally, v.i. To use pleasantry or satirical merri- 
ment. 

Rally, n. 1. The act of bringing disordered troops 
to their ranks. 

9,. Exercise of good humor or satirical merriment. 

3. Act or process of regaining lost strengthorvigor. 

Ram,n. [A-8S. rumm, ram, O. H. Ger. & D. ram, 
Proy. Ger. ramm, rammer, rammel, rammbock, per- 
haps allied to Icel. rwmr, strong. ] 

1. The male of the 
sheep and allied ani- 
mals ;—in some parts 
of England called a 
tup. 

2. (Astron.) (a.) 
Aries, the sign of the 
zodiac which the sun 
enters about the 21st 
of March. 
constellation Aries, = 
which does not now, 
as formerly, occupy 
the sign of the same name. 

3. An engine of war, used for butting or battering ; 
as, (a.) An instrument suspended by slings in a 
framework, and used for battering the walls of 
cities, &c.; a battering-ram. (b.) A steam ship or 
vessel, armed with a heavy steel or iron beak for 
piercing and destroying other vessels. 

4. Amachine for raising water by means of the 
momentum or moving force of the water of which a 


Addison. 
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part is to be raised ;— called also hydraulic ram or | 
water-ram. [See /llust. under Hydraulic. ] 

5. The hammer of a pile-driver. 

6. The piston of a hydraulic press, 

Rim, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RAMMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RAMMING. ] (Ger. rammen, prop. to drive or thrust 
with a battering-ram or ram-block, D. rammeijen, | 
Dan. ramme, to strike, hit, touch, ramle, to ram, to | 
force or drive pales into the ground.] | 

1. To butt or strike against; to thrust or drive) 
with violence; to force in; to drive down or to- 
gether; to cram; to stuff; as, to ram piles, car- 
tridges, or the like. 

[They] rammed me in with foul shirts, smocks, socks, foul 
stockings, and napkins. Shak. 

2. To fill or compact by pounding or driving. 

A ditch ... was filled with some sound materials, and 
rammed to make the foundation solid. Arbuthnot. 

ERam/a-dan! (110), n. [Ar. ramadan or ramazan, 
properly the hot month, from ramida or ramiza, to 
be very hot from the influence of the sun.] [Writ- 
ten also Ramadhan, Ramadzan, and Rhamadan.] 

1. The ninth Mohammedan month. 

2. The great annual fast, or Lent, of the Mo- 
hammedans, kept through the ninth month. 

Ram/age, xn. [Fr. ramage, from Lat. ramus, a 
branch; Pr. ramatje, ramatge, Sp. ramage; It. 
ramaccio.| [Obs.] 

1. Boughs or branches of trees. 

2. The warbling of birds on or among the 
branches. Drummond, 

Ramage’, a. [From ramage,n., supra.] Wild; 
untamed. [Obs.] ‘*The falcon which fleeth ram- 
age.” Gower. 

Ra-mia/Si-otts, a. Wild; not tame. [Obs.] ‘Now 
is he tame that was so ramagious.” haucer. 

Rea@/ma-ya@'na, n. [Skr.] The more ancient of 
the two great epic poems in Sanskrit, describing 
the life of Rama and his wife Sita. Brande. 

Raim/berge,n. A kind of galley. Simmonds. 

Ram/ble (rim/bl), v. 7. [inp. & p. p. RAMBLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RAMBLING.| [Cf. Ger. rammeln, to 
tumble, to rorhp; or Lat. re-ambulare, Eng. as if 
ve-amble, or it may be a dim. of roam.] 

1. To walk, ride, or sail from place to place, with- 
out any determinate object in view; to visit many 
places; to range carelessly or irregularly; to rove; 
to wander; as, to ramble about the city; to ramble 
over the country. 

Never ask leave to go abroad, for you will be thought an 
idle, rambling fellow. Swift. 

He that is at liberty to xamble in perfect darkness, what is 
his liberty better than if driven up and down as a bubble by 
the wind? : Locke. 

2. To go out, expand, or grow without constraint 
or direction. 


O’er his ample sides the rambling sprays 
Luxuriant shoot. Thomson. 


Syn.—To rove; roam; wander; range; stroll. 
Raim/ble, . A going or moving from place to 
place without any determinate business or object; 
an excursion for recreation with no definite object 
or direction. 
Coming home, after a short Christmas ramble, I found a 
letter upon my table. Swift. 
Raim/bler, 7. One who rambles; a rover; a wan- 


derer. 
Ram/bling-ly, adv. Ina rambling manner. 
Ram/booze, /n. [Perhaps from A-S. ream, L. Ger. 
Ram/bise, & D. rém, H. Ger. rahm, cream, 


and Eng. bouse, bouze, booze, to drink.] Formerly, 
at Cambridge, Eng., a beverage made of wine, ale, 
eggs, and sugar in winter, or of wine, milk, sugar, 
and rose-water in summer. Blount. 
Ra/me-al, a. [From Lat. ramus, branch.] (Bot.) 
Of, or pertaining to, a branch. Gray. 
Ra/me-an,n. Aramist. See RAMIST. 
Ram /e-kin, n. [Fr. ramequin, from O. D. 
Ram/e-quin (kin), rammeken, toasted bread.| 
(Cookery.) A small slice of bread covered with a 
farce of cheese and eggs. Bailey. 
Ram/en-ta/ceotis, a. [Lat. ra- 
menta, scrapings, shavings, scales; 
Fr. ramentacé.| (Bot.) Covered 
with weak, shriveled, brown, scale- 
like processes, as the leaves of 
many ferns. Lindley. 





Ram/ent,n. [Lat. ramenta. See 
supr Ramentaceous 
pra. | Leaf. 
1. A scraping; shaving. [Obs.] ; 


2. (pl.) (Bot.) Loose scales on the stems of 
plants; ramenta. 

Bea-min'td, n. pl. (Wat.] (Bot.) Thin, brown, 
foliaceous, scale-like processes upon the leaves or 
young shoots of some plants, especially upon the 
petioles and leaves of ferns. 

Ra/me-otis, a. [Lat. rameus, from ramus, branch, 
bough.] (Bot.) Belonging to a branch; growing 
on or shooting from a branch. Lee. 

Ram /i-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. ramification, Sp. rami- 
Jicacion, It. ramificazione. See RAMIFY.] 

1. The process of branching, or shooting branches 
from a stem, or the mode of their arrangement. 

2. A small division proceeding from a main stock 
or channel; a subordinate branch; as, the ramifi- 
cations of an artery. Arbuthnot. ‘Infinite vascu- 
lar ramifications, ... revealed only by the aid of the 
highest powers of the microscope.” J. Taylor. 
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3. A division into principal and subordinate 
classes, heads, or departments ; as, the ramijications 
of a subject or scheme. 

4. (Bot.) The manner in which a tree produces 
its branches or boughs. See. 

5. The production of figures resembling branches. 

Ram/i-form,a. [Lat. ramus, branch, and forma, 
form.] (Bot.) Resembling a branch. Henslow. 
Ram /i-fy, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RAMIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. RAMIFYING.] [Fr. ramisier, Pr. & Sp. rami- 
Jicar, It. & L. Lat. ramificare, from Lat. ramus, 
a branch, and facere, to make.] To divide into 
branches or parts; as, to ramify an art, a subject, 
or scheme. Boyle. 
Ram /i-ff¥,v.7. 1. To shoot into branches, as the 

stem of a plant. 
When the asparagus begins to rami/y. Arbuthnot. 


2. To be divided or subdivided, as a main subject 
or scheme, 

Ra/mist, n. A follower of Pierre Ramé, better 
known as Ramus, a celebrated French scholar, who 
was professor of rhetoric and philosophy at Paris 
in the reign of Henry II. Brande. 

Ram/line, n. A line used, in mast-making, to get 
a straight middle line ona spar, Dana. 

Ram/mel,n. Refuse matter. [ Obs. | “ Willed with 
rubbish, sammel, and broken stones.” Holland. 

Ram/mer, n. One who, or that which, rams or 
drives; as, (a.) An instrument for driving any 
thing with force; as, a rammer for driving stones 
or piles, or for beating the earth to more solidity. 
(b.) A rod for forcing down the charge of a gun; a 
ramrod. 

Ram/mish, a. [From ram; properly like a ram, 
especially in odor. Cf. Dan. ram, rank, strong- 
scented. See RAmMy.] Ram-like; rank; strong- 
scented. 

Ram/mish-ness,n. Rankness of scent, 

Riim/my,a. [See RAMMIsH.] Like a ram; strong- 
scented; rammish. Burton. 

Ram /ol-lés/g¢ence, n. [Fr. ramoillir, to make soft, 
to soften, from ve, again, and amollir, to soften, 
from a, equiv. to Lat. ad, and mollir, Lat. mollire, 
to soften, from mollis, soft.] A softening or molli- 
fying. [are.] Caldwell. 

Ra-moon’,n. (Bot.) A small West Indian tree of 
the genus Trophis, whose leaves and twigs are used 
as fodder for cattle, Po Cyc, 

Ra-mOse/ (125), ) a. [Lat. ramosus, iN 

Ra/mots, from ramus, a \ 
branch; It., Sp., & Pg. ramoso, 
Pr. ramos, Fr. rameux.] (Bot.) 
Branched, as a stem or root; hav- 
ing lateral divisions; consisting of 
branches; full of branches; branchy. 

Ramp, v. i. [imp. & p. p. RAMPED 
(rampt, 84); p. pr. & vb. n. RAMP- 
ING.| [IF r. samper, to creep, O. Fr. 
to climb, It. rampere, to paw, rampi- 
care, to creep, rampa, a paw.] 

1. To climb, as a plant; to creep up. 

Plants furnished with tendrils catch hold, and so ramping 
on trees, they mount to a great height. fay. 

2. To spring; to leap; to bound; to prance; to 
frolic; to romp. 

3. To spring or move with violence; to rage. 


[ Obs.] 
Their bridles they would champ, 
And trampling the fine element, would fiercely ramp. Spenser. 
Ramp,n. 1. Aleap; aspring; a bound, 
The bold Ascalonite 
Fled from his lion ramp. Milton. 
2. A highwayman; arobber. [Prov. Eng.] 
3. Aramping woman; aprostitute. [Low.] Nares. 
4. (Arch.) A concave bend or slope in the cap or 
upper member of any piece of ascending or de- 
scending workmanship. Brande. 
5. (fort.) An inclined plane or path serving 
as a communication between different levels of 
works. 
Ramp/age, v. 7. 






Ramose Root. 


(Cf. Ramp.] Toscour up and 


down; to prance about in a riotous manner, fags 
Eng.) Halliwell. 
Ramp/age,n. Violent or riotous behavior; a state 


of excitement or passion; as, to be on the rampage. 
[Prov. Eng.] Dickens. 

Ram-pallian (-pil/yan), n. [O. Eng. rampe, a 
rampant, impudent woman, a harlot. Cf. RABBLE. | 
A mean wretch. [ Obds.] Shak. 

Rimp/an-cy, n. [From rampant.) The quality or 
state of being rampant; excessive growth or prac- 
tice; excessive prevalence; exuberance; extrava- 
gance. ‘‘ This height and rampancy of vice.” South. 

Ramp/ant, a. [Fromrampant, p.pr. of ramper, to 
creep, to be servile or mean; A-S. vempend, head- 
long, rash. ] 

1. Springing or climbing unchecked; leaping; 
ramping; overgrowing the usual bounds; rank in 
growth; exuberant. 

The rampant stalk is of unusual altitude. 


2. Overleaping restraint. 
The lion rampant shakes his brinded mane. _— Dfilton. 
3. (Her.) Standing upright on his hind legs, as if 
attacking a person; —said of an animal. It differs 
from salient, which indicates the posture of spring- 
ing, or making a sally. 


I. Taylor. 
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Rampant gardant. Rampant regardant, 


Rampant. 
Rampant arch, an arch whose abutments or springings 


are not on the same level. Gwiit.— Rampant gardant 
(Her.), standing upright on the hinder legs, with the face 
turned to the front.— Rampant regardant, standing up- 
right and looking backward. 
Ramp/ant-ly, adv. Ina rampant manner. 
| Ram/pirt, n. [Fr.rempart, O. Fr. rempar, from 
remparer, to fortify, se remparer, to fence or in- 
trench one’s self, s’emparer, to take possession of, 
Pr. & Sp. emparar, amparar, to seize, take posses- 
sion of, to shelter, protect, L. Lat. amparare, to 
rotect, occupy, Lat. as if imparare, adimparare, 
rom parare, to prepare, provide, equip] 
1. That which fortifies and defends from assault ; 
that which secures safety. 
2. (Fort.) An elevation or mound of earth round 
a place, upon which the parapet is raised. Mahan. 
Syn. — Bulwark; fence; security; guard. — Rampart, 
BuLwark. These words were formerly interchanged ; 
but in modern usage a distinction has sprung up between 
them. The rampart of a fortified place is the entire 
mound or wall which surrounds it. The term bulwark is 
now applied to peculiarly strong outworks which project 
for the defense of the rampart, or main work. A single 
bastion is a bulwark. Hence, in using these words figu- 
ratively, rampart is more properly applied to that which 
protects by walling out; while budwark is applied to that 
which stands in the forefront of danger, to meet and repel 
it. Hence, we speak of a distinguished individual as the 
bulwark, not the rampart, of the state. This distinction, 
however, is often overlooked by the poets, and is not fully 
introduced into general literature. 
Ram/part, v.t. [imp. & p.p. RAMPARTED; Pp. pr. 
& vl). n. RAMPARTING.] ‘To fortify with ramparts. 
Those grassy hills, those glittering dells, 
Proudly ramparted with rocks. 
Rampart gun (Fort.), a can- 
non or large gun fitted for ram- 
part use, and not used for field 
purposes. 
Ram /piér, n. 
RAMPART. 
Ram/pi-on, n._ [Fr. rai- 
ponce, Sp. ruiponce, repon- 


Coleridge. 


The same as 








; Rampart Gun. 


che, reponcho, rapincho, Pg. rapon¢o, It. raperonzo, 
raperonzolo, ramponzolo, N. Lat. rapunculus, ra- 


puntium, from Lat. rapum, rapa, a turnip, rape; 
D. raponce, Ger., Dan., & Sw. rapunzel.] (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Campanula (C. rapunculus), hay- 
ing an esculent root somewhat resembling a small 
turnip. ting. Cyc. 
Crested rampion, a species of Lobelia. — Horned ram- 
pion, a species of Phyteuma. 
| Raim/pire, n. The same as RAMPART;—seldom 
| used except in poetry. 


The Trojans round the place a rampire cast. Dryden. 
Ram /pire, v.¢. To fortify with a rampire; to form 
into a rampire. [Obs.] Chapman. 


Ram/réd, n. The rod used in ramming down the 
charge in a musket, pistol, or other fire-arm. 

Ram/shack-le (shik/l), a. Loose; old; falling to 
pieces. [Prov. Eng.] ‘A squeezed house with a 
ramshackle bowed front.” Dickens. 

Rk v.t. To search or ransack, [Prov, 

ng. 

Ram/son, n. [A-S. rhamse, rhomse, Ger. rams, 
ramsel, ramsen, Sw. rams, ramslok.) (Bot.) A 
species of garlic (Allium wrsinwm), formerly culti- 
vated in gardens. PAvCyes 

| Ram/i-lose’ (125), [Lat. ramulosus, from 

Ram/ii-lots, ramulus, dim. of ramus, a 
branch; Fr. ramuleux.] (Bot.) Having many small 
branches. 

Ran, imp. of run. 

Ran, 7. Open robbery. [0bs.] Lambard, 

Hea'nd,n. ([Uat.,afrog.] (Zodl.) A genus of tail- 
less batrachians; the frog. 

Ran-¢és/cent, a. [Lat. rancescens, p. pr. of rances- 
cere, to grow rancid, v. inchoative from rancere, to 
be rancid.] Becoming rancid or sour. 

Ranch, v. t. [Written also raungh ranken, 
rangen, renken, verrenken. Cf. WRENCH.] To 
sprain; to wrench; to injure by violent straining 
or contortion. [Rare.] Dryden. 

Ranch, . The same as RANCHO. 

Fian-che!ro (ran-tsha/ro),n. [Sp.] A herdsman; 
a peasant employed on arancho. {[ Mezico.] 

He anch’o (rintsh/o),. [Sp.] A rude hut, as of posts, 
covered with branches or thatch, where herdsmen or 
farm-laborers may live or lodge at night; also, a large 
farming establishment on which are many ranchos ; 
especially, an establishment for rearing cattle and 
horses ; — distinguished from hacienda, which is a 
cultivated farm or plantation, [Mexico and ers 
nia.) Bartlett. Hudson. 

Ran/¢id, a. [Lat. rancidus, fr. rancere, to be ran- 
cid or rank; It. rancido, Sp. rancio, Fr. rance, Pr. 
ranc.) Having a rank smell; strong-scented ; sour ; 


a. 


See Run. 





musty; as, rancid oil or butter. 
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Ran-¢cid/i-ty, rn. [Fr. rancidité, It. rancidita, ran- Range, v.i. 1. To rove at large; to wander with- 

cidezza, Sp. rancidez, ranciadura. See supra.] out restraint or direction; to roam. 
The quality of being rancid; a strong, sour scent, Like a ranging spaniel that barks at every bird he sees. 
as of old oil. Burton. 

The rancidity of oils may be analogous to the oxidation of 2. To have range; to be capable of projecting, or 
metals. Ure. to admit of being projected, especially as to hori- 

Ran/cid-ly, adv. With a strong scent; mustily. zontal distance ; as, the gun ranges three miles; the 

Ran/cid-ness, n. The quality of being rancid; ran-| shot ranges four miles. 
cidity. 3. To be placed in order; to be ranked; to admit 

Rain/eor (rink/ur), n. [O. Fr. rancor, rancore, ran-| of arrangement or classification; to rank, 
coeur, rancueur, rancure, rancune, N. Fr. rancune, ?'Tis better to be lowly born, 
Pr. rancor, rancura, O. Sp. rancor, rencura, N. Sp. a ee Mines he ale nies ene 
rencor, Pg. rancor, rancura, It. rancore, rancura, aR eek a as See eee oe grief, 
L. Lat. rancura, rancuna, from Lat. rancor, rancid- 5 
ity, rankness, tropically an old grudge, rancor, fr. 
rancere, to be rank or rancid.] The deepest ma- 
lignity or spite; deep-seated and malignant enmity ; 
inveterate hatred. 

It would not be easy to conceive the passion, rancor, and 
malice of their tongues and hearts. Burke. 

Syn.—Enmity; hatred; ill-will; malice; spite ; 
grudge; animosity; malignity.—RANcor, Enmiry. L£n- 
mity and rancor both describe hostile feelings; but e- 

_mity may be generous and open, while rancor is deep- 
seated and malignant. It implies personal malice of the 
worst and most enduring nature, and is the strongest 
word in our language to express hostile feelings. 

Rancor will out, proud prelate; in thy face 
I see thy fury. Shak. 

Rancor is that degree of malice which preys upon the pos- 
sessor. His heart is torn with vexation when he contemplates 
the happiness of another, or when he is foiled in his evil pur- 
poses towards him. Cogan. 

Ran/eor-otis (rink/ur-us), a. [O. Fr. rancuros, 
rancureux, Pr. rancuros, Sp. rencoroso. See su- 
pra.) Full of rancor; evincing rancor; deeply ma- 
lignant; implacably spiteful or malicious ; intensely 
virulent. 

So flamed his eyes with rage and rancorous ire. Spenser. 

Syn.—Malignant; malicious; bitter; spiteful; ma- 
levolent; virulent. 

Ran/eor-otis-ly, adv. In arancorous manner; with 
deep malignity or spiteful malice. 

Rand, n. [A-S. rand, rond, D., Dan., Sw., & Ger. 
rand, Icel. rnd, probably allied to rind, q. v-] 

1. A border; edge; margin. 

2. A long, fleshy piece, as of beef cut from the 
flank or leg; a sort of steak. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

3. A thin, inner sole for a shoe. Simmonds. 

Band, v.i. Torant; to storm. [0ds.] 

I wept, and sighed, ... and raved, and randed, and railed. 

' J. Webster. 
Rin/dan, n. The product of a second sifting of 
meal; the finest part of the bran. [Prov. Eng.] 
Ran/dém, n. [O. Eng. randon, Scot. randoun, 
A-S. randin, O. Fy. & Pr. randon, force, violence, 
rapidity, @ randon, de randon, violently, suddenly, 
rapidly, from Ger. & Eng. rand, border, edge; Icel. 

rénd, margin, extremity. See supra.] 

1. A roving motion; course without definite di- 
rection; want of direction, rule, or method; haz- 
ard; chance;—used especially in the phrase at 
random, that is, without a settled point of direction ; 
at hazard. 

2. Distance to which a missile is thrown or pro- 
jected; range; reach; as, the furthest random of a 
missile weapon. Digby. 

3. (Mining.) Distance from a determined hori- 
zon; depth below a given plane, 

Ran/déom, a. Done at hazard, or without settled 
aim or purpose; done without previous calculation ; 
left to chance; as, a random guess. 

Some random truths he canimpart. Wordsworth. 

Random shot, a shot not directed or aimed toward any 
particular object, or a shot with the muzzle of the gun 
elevated above an horizontal line. Brande. 

Ran/don, xn. Random. [0bs.] Spenser. 

BRan/don, v.i. [See RANDOM, n.] To stray or rove 
wildly; to goatrandom. [Obs.] 

Ran/dy,a. [See Ranpom.] Disorderly; riotous. 


Shak. 


correspond in direction; to be in a line with; as, the 
front of a house ranges with the street. ‘‘ Which 
way thy forests range.” a Dryden. 

5. To sail or pass near or in the direction of; as, 
to range along the coast. 

Syn.—To roye; roam; ramble; wander; stroll. 

Range,n. [Fr. rangée, Pr. rengua. See supra.] 

1. A series of things in a line; a row; a rank; 
as, a range of buildings; a range of mountains. 

2. An aggregate of individuals of like rank or 
degree; an order; a class. 

The next range of ‘beings above him are [is] the immaterial 
intelligences. Hale. 

3. The step of a ladder; a rung. 

4. A kitchen grate; especially, in modern usage, 
an extended cooking apparatus of cast iron, set in 
brick work, and containing pots, oven, &c. 

5. A bolting sieve to sift meal. 

6. A wandering or roving; a going to and fro; 
an excursion; aramble; an expedition. 

He may take a range all the world over. South. 

7. Compass or extent of excursion ; ability or 
leave to go abroad, visit, or travel; hence, natural 
or acquired power to comprehend or master a 
greater or less variety of knowledge; also, the va- 
riety of truth or compass of knowledge in posses- 
sion ; control or reach ; discursive power ; com- 
mand; scope. ‘‘ Far as creation’s ample range ex- 
tends.” Pope. 


The range and compass of Hammond’s knowledge filled the 
whole circle of the arts. Fell. 


A man has not enough range of thought. Addison. 

8. (Gun.) The horizontal distance to which a shot 
or other projectile is carried; sometimes, though 
less properly, the path of a shot or projectile, or the 
line it describes from the mouth of the piece to the 
point where it lodges. 

9. That which may be traversed or ranged over; 
place or room for excursion; especially, a region of 
country in which cattle may wander and pasture. 

10. In the land system of the United States, a 
row or line of townships lying between two succes- 
sive meridian lines six miles apart, and numbered in 
order east and west from the ‘‘ principal meridian” 
of each great survey, the townships in the range 
being numbered north and south from the ‘ base 
line,” which runs east and west; as, township No. 6, 
N., range 7, W., from the fifth principal meridian. 

Range/ment, n. 
of being ranged or arranged; arrangement. [Obs.] 


arobber. [Rare.] Spenser. 

2. That which separates into parts; specifically, 
asieye. [Obs.] ‘The tamis ranger.” Holland. 

3. A dog that beats the ground. Gay. 

4. One of a body of mounted troops, armed with 
short muskets, who range over the country around, 
and often fight on foot. 

5. A sworn officer of a forest, appointed by the 
king’s letters patent, whose business formerly was 
to walk through the forest, recover beasts that had 
strayed beyond its limits, watch the deer, present 
trespasses to the next court held for the forest, &c. 
[ Eng.] Pe. Cyc. 

Ran/ger-ship, n. 


[Scot.] ‘* The mad, randy gipsy.” W. Scott. | “"so-est or park 
Rane, n. [A-S. hran, hren, wild goat, rein- 2 pans : ; fo 
Rane/deer,{ deer, hrdndeor, Icel. hreinn, hrein- SUM GAS ne BY z ee ana Pee 
dyr, Dan. rensdyr, Sw. ren, rendjur, D. rendier, Ra a : ee ee fart wed. 
Ger. rennthier, Lap. & Finn. raingo.] The same as ry P ae [ : ie a s- Wright 
REINDEER. [Rare.] See REINDEER. sO ae eye mess regni. 


2. (Anat.) Pertaining or belonging to the lingual 
artery, and to a vein following the same course as 
the artery. Dunglison, 

Rank, 7». (Fr. rang, O. Fr. & Pr. renc, It. rango, 
from O. H. Ger. hring, M. & N. H. Ger. ring, a cir- 
cle, a circular row; N. H. Ger., D., Dan., & Sw. 
rang, W.rhenc, Armor. renk, Ir. ranc.] 

1. A row or line; arange; an order; a tier, 

Many a mountain high 
Rising in loftier ranks, and loftier still. Byron. 


2. (Mil.) A line of soldiers; a row of troops 


Ran/force, n. (See RE-ENFORCE, and cf. Fr. ren- 
Jort, re-enforcement, renforcer, to strengthen, to 
re-enforce.] See RE-ENFoRCE. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Rang, imp. of ring. [Rare.] 

Range, v.t. [imp.& p.p. RANGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RANGING. ] r. ranger, Pr. rengar, fr. Fr. rang, 
O. Fr. & Pr. renc, arow; Eng. rank, q. v.] 

1. To set ina row or in rows; to place in a regu- 
lar line, lines, or ranks; to dispose in the proper 
order; to rank; as, to range troops in a body. 

It would be absurd in me to range myself on the side of the 


4. To have a particular direction; to bend; to} 


Clarendon. | 


The act of ranging, or the state | 


an/ser (ran/j alee 2 ranges ¢ vay? | 2! 
Ran/ser (ran/jer), n. 1. One who ranges; a rover; | Rink/er, n. 


The oftice of the keeper of a | 


Duke of Bedford and the corresponding society. Burke. 
2. To separate into parts; to sift. [Obs.] Holland. 
3. To dispose in a classified or in systematic or- 

der; to arrange regularly; as, to range plants and 

animals in genera and species. 
4. To rove over; to pass over. 
Teach him to range the ditch and force the brake. Gay. 
5. To sail or pass in a direction parallel to or near ; 
as, to range the coast. 


(2 Compare the last two senses with the French 
ranger une c6te. 








reckoned from side to side, or in breadth ; —opposed 
to jile. 

Fierce, fiery warriors fight upon the clouds 

In ranks, and squadrons, and right form of war. Shak. 

3. (Mil. & Naval.) Degree; grade; as, the rank 
of captain, colonel, or general; the rank of rear 
admiral, 

4. An aggregate of individuals together; a per- 
manent social class; an order; a division; as, ranks 
and orders of men; the highest and the lowest ranks 
of men, or of other intelligent beings. 

5. Degree of dignity, eminence, or excellence; 








Rank, v. ft. 


‘rank; to outrank. 
Rank, v. i. 


| Rank, a. 


Rank, adv. 


| Rank’le (rink’/1), v. ¢. 


Rank’le, v. f. 


Rank/ness, n. 


Ran-nee’,n. 


Ran/nel, n. 
Ran/ny, n. 


Ran/sack, v. ¢. 


RANSACK 


position in civil, military, or social life; compara- 
tive station; relative quality; degree; grade; as, 
a writer of the first rank ; a lawyer of high rank. 
These are all virtues of a meaner rank. Addison. 
6. High degree; high social position; elevated 
rank; distinction; eminence; as, aman of rank. 
fiank and file (Mil.), the whole body of common sol- 
diers, including also corporals. In a more extended 
sense, it includes sergeants also, excepting the non-com- 
missioned staff.— The ranks, the order of common sol- 
diers; as, to reduce an officer to the ranks.— To fill the 
ranks, to supply the whole number, or a competent num- 
ber.— To take rank of, to enjoy precedence over, or to 
have the right of taking a higher place than. 
[imp. & p. p. RANKED (rinkt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. RANKING. } 
1. To place abreast, or in a line. 
2. To range in a particular class, order, or divis- 
ion; to class. 
Poets were ranked in the class of philosophers. Broome. 
Heresy is ranked with idolatry and witcheraft. Decay of Piety. 
3. To dispose methodically; to place in suitable 
order. ‘Ranking all things under general and spe- 
cial heads.” Watts. 
Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank your tribes? 
Milton. 
4. To take precedence of by virtue of superior 
[ Recent. ] 
1. To be ranged; to be set or disposed, 
as in a particular degree, class, order, or division. 


Let that one article rank with the rest. Shak. 
Go, rank in tribes, and quit the savage wood. Tate. 


2. To have a certain grade or degree of elevation 

in the orders of civil or military life; to be esteemed 
as equal or deserving equal consideration; as, he 
ranks with the first class of poets; he ranks high in 
public estimation. 
[compar. RANKER; superl. RANKEST.| 
[A-8. ranc, proud, haughty, fruitful, rank; D. 
rank, slender, graceful; Dan. rank, upright, erect, 
Prov. Ger. rank, slender, rank. Cf. also RANCID.] 

1. Luxuriant in growth; exuberant; of vigorous 
growth; as, rank grass; rank weeds. 

Seven ears of corn came up upon one stalk, rank and good. 

Gen. xli. 5. 

2. Raised to a high degree; excessive; violent ; 
gross; exceeding the actual value; as, a rank mo- 
dus, inlaw. ‘‘fank nonsense.” Hare. 

I do forgive 
Thy rankest faults. Shak. 

3. Strong; clinching; as, to take a rank hold. 

4. Causing vigorous growth; producing luxu- 
riantly; very rich and fertile. 

Where land is rank, ’tis not good to sow wheat after a fal- 
low. Mortimer. 

5. Strong-scented; rancid; musty; as, oil of a 
rank smell; rank-smelling rue. Spenser. 

6. Inflamed with venereal appetite. [Obs.] Shak. 

7. Strong to the taste; high-tasted. 

Divers sea-fowls taste rank of the fish on which they feed. 

oyle. 

To set rank, as the iron of a plane, to set it so as to 
take off a thick shaving. Moxon. 
Rankly ; stoutly; violently. ‘‘ That 
rides so rank and bends his lance so fell.” Fairfax. 
One who ranks, or disposes in ranks ; 
one who arranges. 

{imp. & p. p. RANKLED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. RANKLING.] [From rank, a.] 

1. To grow more rank or strong; to be inflamed; 
to fester. ‘‘A malady that burns and rankles in- 
ward.” Rowe. 

2. Hence, to become more violent; to be inflamed ; 
to rage; as, rankling malice; rankling envy. 

This would have left a rankling wound in the hearts of the 
people. Burke. 
To cause to fester; to make more 


painful; to inflame. [Rare.] Beau. § Fl, 


Rank'’ly,adv. Withvigorous growth; luxuriantly ; 


hence, coarsely; grossly; as, grass or weeds grow 
rankly. ; 
[A-S. rancness, pride, fruitfulness, 
rankness. See RANK, @.] 

1. The condition or quality of being rank; luxu- 
riance; excess; great strength; extravagance; as, 
rankness of plants; rankness of pride, 

The crane’s pride is in the raniness of her wing. L’Lstrange. 

2. Rancidness; rancidity; rank smell; as, the 
rankness of oil. 

{Hind. rajni.] A queen or princess ; 
the wife of arajah. [Written also runee, and ran- 
ny.) [Hindostan.] 

A prostitute; astrumpet. [Obs.] 
(Lat. araneus mus, a kind of small 
mouse, according to some the shrew-mouse.] The 
shrew-mouse, Browne. 
[imp. & p. p. RANSACKED (-sdkt) 5 
p. pr. & vb. N. RANSACKING.] ([Icel. ransaka, to 
explore, examine, from rann, ranni, an oblong 
house, Goth. razn, house, and séikia, to seek, Sw. 
ransake, Dan. ransage, randsage.] 

1. To search thoroughly ; to enter and search every 
place or part of. ‘‘'To ransack every corner of their 
shifting and fallacious hearts.” South. 

2. To plunder; to pillage completely; to ravage ; 
as, to ransack a house or city. 


Their vow is made to ransack Troy. Shak, 
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RANSACK 


3. To violate ; to ravish; to deflour. [Obs.] *‘ Ride 
spoil of ransacked chastity.” Spenser. 
Ran/sack, n. The ransacking or being ransacked; 
pillage; devastation. [are.] 
Even your father’s house 
Shall not be free from ransack. J. Webster. 
Ran/s6m,n. [Fr. rancon, O. Fr. raencgon, raancon, 
raianson, raenchon, O. It. ranzone, It. redenzione, 
Pr. rezenso, reemso, rezempso, redempcio, Sp. reden- 
cion, from Lat. redemptio. See REDEMPTION, ] 

1. Release from captivity, bondage, or the pos- 
session of an enemy; as, they were unable to pro- 
cure the ransom of the prisoners. 

2. The money or price paid for the redemption 
of a prisoner, or for goods captured by an enemy; 
that which procures the release of a prisoner or 
captive, or of captured property; payment for free- 
dom from restraint, penalty, or forfeit. 

By his captivity in Austria, and the heavy ransom he paid 
for his liberty, Richard was hindered from pursuing the con- 
quest of Ireland. Davies. 

3. (Law.) Asum paid for the pardon of some great 
offense, and the discharge of the offender; or a fine 
paid in lieu of corporal punishment. Blackstone. 

Ran/som, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RANSOMED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. RANSOMING.] [Fr. rangonner, Pr. ransonar. 
See supra. | 

1. To redeem from captivity, punishment, or for- 
feit, by paying an equivalent; to buy out of servi- 
tude or penalty; to rescue; to deliver; as, to ransom 
prisoners from an enemy. 

2. To demand a ransom for; to exact payment 
on. [fare.] 

All such lands as he had rule of he ransomed them so 
grievously, and would tax the men two or three times a year. 


Ld. Berners. 
Ran/sémebill,n. (Law.) A war contract, valid by 
the law of nations, for the ransom of property cap- 
tured at sea, and its safe conduct into port. Kent. 
Ran/s6ém-er,n. One who ransoms or redeems, 
Ran/’sém-less, a. Incapable of being ransomed; 
without ransom. Shak. 
Rant, v.i. [imp.& p. p. RANTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RANTING.] [South Ger. rant, noise, noisy mirth. 
Cf. Gael. & Ir. ran, a loud cry, shriek, roar, to cry 
out, to roar, make a noise.] To rave in violent, 
high-sounding, or extravagant language, without 
correspondent dignity of thought; to be noisy and 
boisterous in words or declamation; as, a ranting 
preacher. 
Look where my ranting host of the Garter comes! Shak. 
Rant, n. High-sounding language without impor- 
tance or dignity of thought; boisterous, empty dec- 
lamation; as, the rané of fanatics. 
This is stoical rant, without any foundation in the nature 


of man, or reason of things. Atterbury. 
Rant/er,n. 1. A noisy talker; a boisterous preacher. 


2. (Eccl. Hist.) (a.) One of a religious sect which 
sprung up in 1645 ; — called also Seekers, from main- 
taining that its members were seeking for the true 
church and its ordinances, and the Scripture, which 
were lost. The sect is now extinct. (b.) One of the 
primitive Methodists, who seceded from the Wes- 
leyan Methodists on the ground of their deficiency 
in fervor and zeal; —so called in reproach. 

Rant/er-ism, n. The practice or tenets of ranters. 

Rant/i-pole, n. Ling, rant, to make a great noise, 
and Prov. Eng. pole, the pole or plank in the childish 
game of see-saw.] A wild, romping child. 

Rant/i-pole, a. Wild; roving; rakish. [Zow.] 

Rant/i-pole, v.i. Torun about wildly. [Zow.] 

Rant/ism,n. The practice or tenets of ranters. 

Rant’/y, a. Wild; noisy; boisterous. 

Banna, n. ees a little frog, a little swelling 
on the tongue of cattle, diminutive of rana, a frog; 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. ranula, Fr. ranule.] (Med.) A cyst 
formed under the tongue by obstruction of the duct 
of the sub-maxillary gland. 

Ra-niin/eu-la/ceotis (-la/shus), a. [See tnfra.] 
( Bot.) Of, pertaining to, or resembling plants of the 
butter-cup family. 

Ra-ntin/eu-liis, n.; Eng. pl. RA-NUN/€U-LUS-Es; 
Lat. pl. RA-NUN/€U-LI, [Lat., a little frog, a me- 
dicinal plant, perhaps crow-foot, diminutive of rana, 
a frog; It. ranwnculo, ranuncolo, Sp. ranunculo, Fr. 
renoncule.| (Bot.) A genus of plants, embracing 
many species, some of them beautiful flowering 
plants, diversified with many rich colors; crow-foot; 
butter-cup ; —so called by Pliny, because the aquatic 
species grow where frogs abound. Gray. 

Ee anz-des-vaches (ringz-da-vish’). [Fr., the ranks 
or rows of the cows, the name being given from the 
fact that the cattle, when answering the musical call 
of their keeper, move toward him in a row, preced- 
ed by those wearing bells.] A simple melody of 
the Swiss mountaineers, commonly played on a long 
trumpet called the Alpine horn. 

(=¥~ This melody, when heard by Swiss soldiers away 
from home, is said to create, in a remarkable degree, nos- 
talgia, or home-sickness ; and, hence, its performance, by 
military bands of regiments containing such soldiers, is 
not allowed. 

Rap, v.i. ([Sw. rappa, to strike, Dan. rappe, to 
snatch away, rappe sig, to hasten, to make speed, 
L. Ger. & D. rapen, Prov. Ger. rappen, to snatch 
up, rapp, quick, swift, Icel. hreppa, to follow, to 
obtain by lot, hrappa, to rebuke, hrapa, to rush, 
hurry, A-S. hrepian, hreppian, to touch, H. Ger. 


Rap, v. t. 


Rap, v. ¢. 


Rap, n. 


Ra-pa/ciows, a. 





Ra-pa/ciotis-ly, adv. 


Ra-pa/ciotis-mess, 1. 


Ra-pag¢/i-ty, n. 


Rap/a-ree’, n. 
Rape, n. 


Rape, n. 


Rape, v. f. 
Rape, n. 


Rape’-eake, n. 
Rape’ful, a. 
| Rape/-oil, n. 
Rape/-root, n. 
Rape/’-seed, n. 
Rape/-wine, n. 


Raph/a-el-ism, n. 
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rafen, to snatchup. See RApr,7.] To strike with 
a quick, sharp blow; to knock; as, to rap on the 
door. 
[imp. & p. p. RAPPED (ript); p. pr. & 
vb. n. RAPPING.] [See supra.] To strike with a 
quick blow; to knock on, 

With one great peal they rap the door. Prior. 

To rap out, to utter with sudden violence; as, to rap 
outanoath. Inthe United States, rip is often colloquial- 
ly used in the same sense; as, to rzp out an oath. 

{[imp. & p. p. RAPPED, usually written 
RAPT; p. pr. & vb. N. RAPPING.| [See supra.] 
1. To snatch away; to seize and hurry off. 
And through the Greeks and Ilians they rapt 
The whirring chariot. Chapman. 

To be rapt to the higher heaven remained the privilege of 
the apostle. Milman. 

2. To seize and bear away, as the mind or 
thoughts; to transport out of one’s self; to affect 
with ecstasy or rapture; as, rapt into admiration. 

I’m rapt with joy to see mysMarcia’s tears. Addison. 
Rapt into future times the bard begun. Pope. 

3. To exchange; to truck. [Obs. and low.] 

To rap and rend, to seize and tear off, or strip; to fall 
on and plunder; to snatch by violence; as, they brought 
off all they could rap and rend. See REND. 

[Dan. rap, Sw. rapp,a stroke. See supra.] 
A quick, smart blow; as, a rap on the knuckles. 
[Lat. rapax, rapacis, from ra- 
pere, to seize and carry off, to snatch away; Fr. & 
It. rapace, Sp. rapaz, Pr. rapatz.] 

1. Given to plunder; disposed or accustomed to 
seize by violence; seizing by force. ‘‘ The down- 
fall of the rapacious and licentious knights tem- 


plar.” Motley. 
Well may thy lord, appeased, 
Redeem thee quite from death’s rapacious claim. Jilton. 
2. Accustomed to seize for food; subsisting on 
prey or animals seized by violence; as, a rapacious 
tiger; a rapacious bird. 
Syn.— Greedy; ravenous; voracious. 
In a rapacious manner; by 
rapine; by violent robbery or seizure. 
The quality of being rapa- 
cious; disposition to plunder, or to exact by oppres- 
sion. 
{Lat. rapacttas, Fr. rapacité, Pr. 
rapacitat, Sp. rapacidad, It. rapacita. See supra.) 
1. The quality of being rapacious; addictedness 
to plunder; seizure by force; rapaciousness; ray- 
enousness; as, the rapacity of a conquering army; 
the rapacity of pirates; the rapacity of animals. 
2. The act or practice of extorting or exacting by 
oppressive injustice; exorbitant greediness of gain. 
See RAPPAREE. 
[L. Ger. & D. rapen, Dan. rappe, to snatch 
away, allied to Lat. rapere, whence raptus, rape, 
Fr. rapt, Pr. vap. See RAP, v. 7.] 
1. The act of rapping or snatching by force; vio- 
lent seizure; robbery. [are.] 
And ruined orphans of thy rapes complain. Sandys. 
2. Specifically, violence done upon a woman; 
sexual intercourse with a woman against her will. 
3. That which is snatched away. [Obs.] 
Where now are all my hopes? O, never more 
Shall they revive, nor death her vapes restore. Sandys. 
4. Movement or action, as in snatching; haste; 
hurry. [Obs.] 
5. Fruit plucked from the cluster. Ray. 
6. The refuse stalks and skins of raisins used in 
making wine. Simmonds. 
[Icel. hreppr, village, district, Dan. rep ; 
O. Sw. repa, to measure fields with a rope, to di- 
vide, rep, a rope, A-S. rap, a rope, cord, repan, to 
bind. See Ropr.] <A division of a county in Sus- 
sex, in England; or an intermediate division be- 
tween a hundred and a shire, and containing three 
or four hundreds. Blackstone. 
bs) commit rape upon; to violate; to 
Obs. 
Lee rapa, rapum, Gr. pars, pads, D. 
raap, O. H. Ger. raba, rabe, ruoba, N. H. Ger. riibe, 
L. Ger. réwe, Icel. réfa, Sw. rofva, Dan. roe ; It. 
rapa, Pr. raba, rave, Fr. rave.] (Bot.) A plant of 
several species, of the genus Brassica, belonging to 
the cabbage tribe, especially B. napus, and also B. 
campestris, much cultivated for their roots, which 
resemble the turnip, and afford a valuable food for 
sheep and cattle, and for their seeds, from which 
oil is extracted. 


ravish. 


The refuse remaining after the oil 
has been expressed from the rape-seed. 

Given to violence or lust. ‘‘ To teach 
the rapeful Ilyeaus marriage.” Byron. 
Oil expressed from rape-seeds. 

The same as RAPE. 

The seed of the rape, from which 
oil is expressed. 
A poor, thin wine made from the 
last dregs of pressed raisins. Simmonds. 
The principles of painting in- 
troduced by Raphael, the distinguished Italian 
painter. 


Raph/a-el-ite, n. One who adopts the principles 


of Raphael, 


IG@'phe,n. (Gr. jadj, a seam or suture, from par- 


rey, to sew or stitch together, Fr. raphé.] 











Raph /il-ite (49), n. 


Rap/id, a. 


Riup/id, n. 


Ra-pid/i-ty, n. 


Rap/id-mess, n. 


Ra/pi-er, n. 


Rap/ime (rip/in), n. 


Rap/ine, v. t. 
Rap/i-nois, a. Given to rapine; rapacious. [Obs.] 
Rap/pa-ree’,n. [See Raprer.] A wild Irish plun- 


Rap-pee’, n. 


Rap’pel, n. 


Rap/per, n. 


Rap-port/, n. 


Rap-seallVion (-skal/yun), n. 


Rapt, imp. of rap. 
Rapt, v. ¢. 


Rapt, n. 





RAPTORIAL 


1. (Anat.) A prominent line resembling a raised. 
seam; especially, the superficial line or seam ex- 
tending from the anus to the extremity of the penis. 

2. (Bot.) See RHAPHE. 


Ee aph'i-dés,n. pl. (Fr. raphide, from Gr. padgis, 


pagidos, a needle, pin, from farrewy, to sew or stitch 
together.] (Bot.) Minute transparent crystals found 
in the tissues of plants. [Written also rhaphides.] 
[Gr. fadis, needle, and dios, 
stone.] (JMJin.) An asbestiform variety of tremo- 
lite. Dana. 
[Lat. rapidus, from rapere, to seize and 
carry off, to snatch or hurry away; It. & Sp. rapido, 
Fr. rapide.] 

1. Very swift or quick; moving with celerity; 
fast; as, a rapid stream; a rapid flight; a rapid 
motion. 

Part shun the goal with rapid wheels. Milton. 

2. Advancing with haste or speed; speedy in pro- 
gression; in quick sequence; as, rapid growth; 
rapid improvement; rapid recurrence; rapid suc- 
cession. 

3. Of quick utterance of words; as, a rapid 
speaker, 

, [Fr. rapide. See supra.] The part of 
a river where the current moves with more celerity 
than is common; a sudden descent of the surface 
of a stream without actual waterfall or cascade, as 
the Lachine rapids in the St. Lawrence. 

tdi [Lat. rapiditas, Fr. rapidité, It. 
rapidita, Sp. rapidez.] 

1. The quality or state of being rapid; swiftness; 
celerity ; velocity; as, the rapidity of a current; the 
rapidity of motion of any kind; rapidity of speech. 

2. Quickness of progression or advance; as, ra- 
pidity of growth. or improvement. : 

Syn. —Rapidness; haste; speed; celerity; velocity; 
swiftness; fleetness; agility. 


Rap/id-ly, adv. In a rapid manner; with great 


speed, celerity, or velocity ; swiftly; as, to run rap- 
idly ; to grow or improve rapidly ; to speak rapidly. 
The state or quality of being rap- 
id; swiftness; speed; celerity; rapidity. 

[Fr. rapiére, from L. Ger. rapen, rap- 
pen, H. Ger. raffen, raufen, to snatch away, to 
pluck, to fight; D. & Dan. rapier, Ger. rappier, 
Ir. raipeir, roipeir, from Fr. rapiere. See Rap, 
v.i.) A light sword with a very narrow blade, in- 
troduced from Spain, and formerly worn by gentle- 


men on all occasions. Fairholt. 
Ra’pi-er-fish, n. The sword-fish. [Obs.] Grew. 
Rap/il, 2. ite rapillo.] Pulverized voleanic 
Ka-pil'to, substances. 


] [Fr. rapine, Pr., It., & Pg. ra- 
pina, Sp. rapina, raping, Lat. rapina, from rapere, 
to seize and carry off by force.] 

1. The act of plundering; the seizing and carry- 
ing away of things by force; spoliation; pillage; 
plunder. ‘‘ Men who were impelled to war quite 
as much by the desire of rapine as by the desire of 
glory.” Macaulay. 

2. Violence; force. 

To plunder, Sir G. Buck. 


derer;—so called from his carrying a half-pike, 
called a rapery. [Written also raparee. | Todd, 
[Fr. rdpé, from raper, to grate, to 
rasp, It. raspare, 8p. raspar. See RAsp.] A kind 
of snuff, of either a brown or black color, made 
from the darker and ranker kinds of tobacco leaves, 
moistened, and sometimes scented. Simmonds. 
(Mil.) The beat of the drum to call 
soldiers to arms. Simmonds. 


EE ap'pen, n. A Swiss coin, the tenth part of a franc, 


nearly equal to one penny sterling. Simmonds. 
{From rap.] 1. One who, or that 
which, raps or knocks; specifically, the knocker of 
adoor. [fare.] 

2. An oath or alie. [Obs.] Parker. 
{Fr., from rapporter, to bring again 
or back, to refer, from-7e, again, and apporter, to 
bring, Lat. apportare. See APPORTER, 7.] Rela- 
tion; proportion. [Obs.] Sir W. Temple. 

En vapport (Mesmerism), in that condition or relation 
of sympathy which insures effective influence or commu- 
nication. Also, generally in a condition or relation to 
admit of free communication. 


[See RASCALLION 
and RAsScAL.] <A low villain; arascal or rascallion ; 
a wretch. ‘‘ Ragged rapscallions that abound in 
the streets of towns.” Howitt, 
See RAp. ; 
[From rapt, n. See infra.] 
1. To transport or ravish. [Obds.] 
2. To carry away by force or violence. Chapman. 
[Fr. rapt, rape, Pr. rap, Sp. & Pg. rapto, 
It. ratto, Lat. raptus, from rapere, to seize and 
carry off, to transport, to ravish. 
1. An ecstasy; a trance. Morton. 
2. Rapidity. [Obs.] 


Rap’ter, a Bers raptor, from rapere, to carry 
Rap’tor, oO 


by force, to ravish, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
raptor, It. rapitore, rattore.] A ravisher; a plun- 
derer. [Obs.] Drayton. 


Rap-t0/ri-al, a. Rapacious; living upon prey; — 


said especially of certain birds. Swainson. 
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Hepa a, (Lat. raptorius, See RAPTER.] 1. The quality or state of being rare; rareness; (Med.) An eruption or efflorescence on the body 
= . Raptorial. ; thinness; tenuity; as, the rarity of air. with little or no elevation. . 
2. Adapted to the seizing of prey, as the legs of 2. The state of being rare or scarce; uncommon-| Rash, n. [Fr. ras, short-nap cloth; It. & Sp. raso 
insects, and the like. ness; infrequency; as, the rarity of an event, or of; satin, from Lat. rasus, p. p. of radere, to scrape, 
Rapt/iire (ript/yyr, 53), m. [Lat. rapere, raptum,| a plant. shave; It. rascia, serge; H. Ger. rasch, L. Ger. 
to carry off by force; Sp. raptura, It. raptura, rat- Far from being fond of a flower for its rarity. Spectator. rass.| An inferior kind of silk, or silk ‘and stuff 
turd. ae p ; . 3. That which is rare; an uncommon thing; a|_,™@nufacture. [Obs.] Donne. 
1. A seizing by violence; a hurrying along with thing valued for its scarcity. Rash, v.t. [From rash, a.] [Obs.] 


-yelocity; rapidity with violence. [Obs.] Chapman. 1. To strike by a glancing blow; to slash; to cut; 


2. ms e state or oer of Lee, rapt, or carried eae ae Disraaewein ile veto which pied P20 oe alice, 
fray from gn ol by Seveableexcicmentvi-| prasamte (rng) a (St pepe. of recent | tAamt ithe rateot hsm. Sa 
pants ecstasy J graze. } ee Sweeping; grazing ;— applied to a 2. To prepare with haste; to hurry. 
-_ ‘ ‘ ma = style of fortification in which the command of the The former edition of his Acts and Monuments was. . 
Mee chrentesc sppulled reiee ema duis works over each other, and over the country, is kept hastily rashed up at that present in shortness of time. Fuller. 
praise into rapture. Addison.| very low, in order that the shot may more effectual- | Rash/’er,n. A thin slice of bacon; a thin cut. 


You grow correct, that once with rapture writ. | Pope.| _ ly Sweep or graze the ground before them. Scott, | Ritsh/ful,a. Rash; hasty; precipitate. [Obs.] 
Syn.—Bliss; ecstasy; transport; delight; exulta- | Ras’eal (6),7. [A-S. rascal, a lean, worthless deer, | R&sh/ling, m. One who acts in a rash or hasty 


tion. Cf. Fr. racaiile, the rabble. ] manner. [Obs.] 
Rapt/ire, v.t. [imp.& p. p. RAPTURED; p. pr. & 1. A lean beast; especially, a lean deer, Rash/ly, adv. In a rash or hasty manner; with 
vb. N. RAPTURING.| ‘To rayish; to transport; to Horns! ... the noblest deer hath them as huge as the ras-| Precipitation; hastily; without due deliberation. 
- enrapture. Thomson. | ¢!- Shak. He that doth-any thing rashly, must do it willingly. 
Rapt/ir-ist, n. Anenthusiast. [Obs.] Spenser. 2. A mean fellow; a scoundrel; a worthless fel- L’Estrange. 


Rapt/ar-ize, v.t. & i. To put, or be put, inastate| low; a trickish, dishonest person; a rogue;—ces-| Rash/ness, n. The quality of being rash; over- 
of rapture; to enrapture, or to become enraptured.| pecially applied to men and boys guilty of the lesser | haste in resolving on, or in undertaking a measure; 











Rare. | crimes, and indicating less enormity or guilt than precipitation; inconsiderate promptness; unwise 
Rapt/itir-otis, a. Ecstatic; transporting; ravish- villain. ‘ contempt of danger; acting without due considera- 
ing; as, rapturous joy, pleasure, or delight. For [have sense to serve my turn in store, tion. 
Ript/ar-ots-ly, adv. In a rapturous manner;|_ | And he’s a rascal who pretends tomore. — Dryden. We offend by rashness, which is an affirming or denying 
with rapture; ecstatically. Ras/eal, a. 1. Lean; as, a rascal deer. before we have sufficiently informed ourselves. South. 
RG@/ra @vis. [Lat.) A rare bird; hence, some- 2. Mean; low. [0bs.] Spenser. _Syn.—Temerity; foolhardiness; precipitancy; pre- 
thing seldom met with; an unusual person; ararity. Ras-eall/ion (ras- <il/yun), n. [From rascal, } A cipitation; hastiness; indiscretion; heedlessness ; incon- 
Rare (4), a. [compar. RARER; superl. RAREST. ] low, mean wretch. [Written also rascalion. } sideration; carelessness. See TEMERITY. 
(Fr. rare, Pr. rar, Sp., Pg., & It. raro, from Lat, | Ras-eal/ity, n. 1. The quality of being rascally, | Ras-kol/mik, n. [Russ., schismatics, heretics.] 
rarus, thin, rare, whence also Ger., Dan., & Sw. or arascal; mean trickishness or dishonesty; base (Eccl.) One belonging to the largest and most im- 
rar, D. raar.] fraud. portant body of dissenters from the Greek church 
1. Of wide separation of parts; of loose texture;|____ 2. The low, mean part of the people. [Obs.] in Russia, [Written also rascolnik.] Brande. 
- not thick or dense; thin; as, a rare atmosphere at| Ras’eal-ly, a. Like a rascal; meanly trickish or | Ra-go/ri-al_ (Synop., 
high elevations. dishonest; vile; base; worthless; as, a rascally § 130), a. [From N. Lat. 
Water is nineteen times lighter, and, by consequence, nine- porter. “ rasor, & scraper or 
teen times rarer, than gold. Newton. | Rage (raz) (Synop., §130),v.t. [imp.&p.p.RASED;|  gcratcher, from Lat. ra- 
2. Thinly scattered; dispersed, ‘Those rare| p. pr. & vb. n.RASING.] [Fr. raser, 8p.& Pg.ra-| dere, raswm, to scrape 
and solitary, these in flocks.” Milton.| sar, It. rasare, L. Lat. rasare, to scrape often, v.| or scratch.] (Ornith.) 
3. Not frequent; seldom met with; unusual; as,| freq. from radere, rasunv, to scrape, shave. ] Of, or pertaining to, a 
a rare event. 1. To rub along the surface of; to graze. [Rare.] certain order of birds, 
4. Unusually excellent; valuable to a degree sel- _Might not the bullet which rased his cheek haye gone into| the gallinaceous birds, 
dom found. ‘‘Rare work, all filled with terror and} __ his head? South. as the peacock, domesti¢ 
delight.” Cowley. Sometimes his feet rased the surface of the water, and, at fowl, partridge, ostrich, 
Above the rest I judge one beauty rare. Dryden. others, the skylight almost flattened his nose. Beckford. pigeon, and the like. 
5. Early. [Obs. and rare.] 2. To scratch or rub out, or to blot out; to can- Swainson. 


Rude mechanicals that, rare and late, 
Work in the market-place. Chapman, 


Syn.—Searce ; infrequent ; unusual ; uncommon ; 


cel; to erase. ‘‘ Except we rase the faculty of | Rasp,n. [O.Eng.raspe, 
memory, root and branch, out of our mind.” Fuller. O. Fr. raspe, Fr. 
3. To level with the ground; to overthrow; to| dpe, It. & Sp. raspa, 





singular; extraordinary ; incomparable. — RARE, SCARCE. destroy > to raze. q D. & Sw. rasp, Dan. 
We call a thing rave when but few of the kind are ever Till Troy were by their brave hands rased raspe, Ger. raspel. See 
to be met with; as, a rare plant, &c. We speak of a They would not turn home. Chapman. infra.| A species of 
thing as scarce, which, though usually abundant, is for {=> In this sense raze is generally used. This word,| coarse file, on which the 
the time being to be had only in diminished quantities. A rase, may, therefore, be considered as nearly obsolete; cutting prominences are 
bed harvest males one georce, - a pertoct ion oe graze, erase, and raze, having superseded it. distinct, being raised by 
and judgment is one of the rares ings in the world.” ek . ; Pa og s iterate: ex ¥A* Cans Camera eerie 
Burke, “ When any particular piece of money grew very | ooh Yoel, scoters exRUnges can- | the oblique stroke Of a Rasorial Birds. 
ead it was often recoined by a succeeding emperor.” TAplisheeein i : i ahidel as is the case @, head and foot of Gallus ban- 
Addison. — eS ams fi Se a ae kiva; } b, do. of common pheas- 
Rare,a. [compar. RARER; superl.RAREST.] [A-S. Rase (raz), v.t. To become leveled with the ground ; with a file. ant; ¢ ¢, do. of wild turkey; 
hré Teel, rar, 0. 1. G ce BR to fall; to suffer overthrow. Rasp,n. Theraspberry. dd, do. of common grouse. 
rere, raw, Icel. hrar, O. H. Ger. rawer. Cf. REAR Rase (riz), n. [Obs.] 1. A cancel; erasur Ob 
and Raw.] Nearly raw; imperfectly roasted or 3 Th aiiamt atcaan a deen ne [ ee) i ’ ill th eed 
; . ia = . 7 se end 2 ° 5 ° y 2 et sorrel among the rdsps, NOW Wil € rasps e 1¢ 
eee ly cooked; underdone; as, rare beef 3. (0. Eng. Law.) A measure in which the com-| _ smaller. 3 Bacon. 
oa E i modity measured was made even with the top of | Rasp (8), v.t. [imp.&p. p. RASPED (raspt); p. pr. & 
New laid eggs, with B *b e ‘ . : aes > Bea guslts DE CE ee BED) Aer 
Turned bya gents fre, and roiscd rare. Drydn,| the measuring vessel, by scraping or striking off all| “vp. !n. xAsrixa.} "[0.-F. rasper, N. Pr. nipon Sp. 
12> This word is in common use in the United States 2 si . oA ee TaSpar, Li. Taspare, Loy Scrape, stale, LAsps trom 
but it is not, at present, in good use in England. >| Rash, a. (compar. RASHER ; superl. RASHEST.] [D.| H. Ger. raspén, to scrape together; D. raspen, Dan, 
pear Lye a & N. H. Ger. rasch, O. H. Ger. rasc, L. Ger., Dan S G In.] : 
GE ae ats seen &N.H. . rasch, O. H. r. rasc, L. r.,Dan.,| raspe, Sw. raspa, Ger. raspeln. 
Rar/ee-show, n. [Contracted from rarity-show.]) & gw. rask, Icel. rdskr. Of. Icel. rask, tumult, 1. To rub or file with a rasp; to rub or grate with 
A show carried aboutin a box byashowman. Pope. raska, to move; A-S. réiscian, to vibrate. } arough file; as, to rasp wood to make it smooth; 
Rar’e-iae/tion, n. [Fr. raréfaction, Pr. rarefac- j anes oies A alom hase atelies ; paar ae ee 2 
cio, Sp. rarefaccion, It. rarefazione. See RAREFY.] Bee eb one ne econ 5) SAIN cay gu BCU) ae, <i Sonar bongs ts oes 
ae gee a : : rash fire. ‘‘Rash gunpowder.” Shak. 2. Hence, to grate harshly upon; to offend by 


The act er process of making pare 10h of expanding I have scarce leisure to salute you, | coarse or rough treatment or language. 
on Me es podies, by owe ad add lpr ea My matter is so rash. Shak. Rasp/a-to-ry, n. [Fr. raspatoir, from O. Fr. ras- 
mirehed: De. s : ae eee oak a a pene Cheer rc aneer Cee Cues 
ce i. ° without due deliberation and caution ; — said of per- 30), 2. rom Eng. rasp, so nameé 
sae, eb 7 Perce we © fs trator, sons; as, a rash statesman or minister; a rash com- from the roughness of the fruit; Ger. 
It rarefare, rarificare Sp. & pr rarificar Lat)| m™mander. f kratzbecre, from kratzen, to scratch. ] 
rarefacere rare thin. Tare: and facere Pea 3. Uttered or undertaken with too much haste or (Bot.) (a.) The fruit of a bram- 
make. ] fae eel are Pre Aor: isea‘devse: too little reflection; as, rash words ; rash measures, ble of the genus Rubus; a berry 
r 2 »P MS : 4. So dry as to fall out with handling, as corn. growing on a prickly plant; as, the 


to expand or enlarge without adding any new por- ae eas Yel hes & Sie Aaa 
tion of matter to ; — opposed to condense. [Prov. Eng.] Grose.| black raspberry; the red and the 


| 





Rar’e-fy, v.i. To become thin and porous. Bye E recinitate; headlong; headstrong; foolhardy ; ey raspberry. (b.) The shrub it- 
are/l 1, i sare i hasty; indiscreet ; heedless; thoughtless ; inconsiderate ; Sell. } 
ean Bens an Dine haan or degree; sel careless; incautious; unwary.—RasH, ADVENTUROUS, | Rasp/er,n. One who, or that which, 
2 “Wine! . micel Perce Th peed, niter 1 ns FootuarpDy. A man is adventurous who incurs risk or rasps; a scraper. 
Ss a fl y- yy  1© Person who played 80! hazard from a love of the arduous and the bold. A man Ras/pis, n. The raspberry. [008.] paspp Fruit 
rarely on the flageolet. W. Scott. is rash who does it from the mere impulse of his feelings, Gerard. ‘Langham. spberry Fruit, 


The rest of the apartments are rarely gilded. Hvelyn. without counting the cost. A man is foolhardy who Ra&sse,n. (Zodl.) A carnivorous animal of the ge- 
Ns . é g 


a * * _ i i anger i isregar r a 28 Je 7m . : 
a poe? n. 1. The state of being rare ; thinness ; Hae oantonees. danger in disregard or deflance of | “hus Viverra ( V. malaccensis), and of the civet kind, 





y , found in Java. It furnishes a perfume resembling 

2. The state of being rare or scarce; uncommon- pennevcs known e more qdventerous niahtsy Deaaenes Sihal geatic civet, which is hile prized by the J 

ness; infrequency. _ Her rash hand, in evil hour, : paar Baird. 

_ And let the rareness the small gift commend. Dryden. ees re 5 an a pinckod, pee er Ras/aire (rizh/yr), n. [Lat. rasura, from radere, 

3. Value arising from scarcity. Bacon, 1G excoke Pe urciduives to ae qoaaeey’ rasum, to scrape, to shave; It., Sp., & Pg. rasura, 
Rare/ripe, a. [From rare and ripe, or from rath- If they come wounded off, and lame, J Pr. rasura, razura. See Haguney) 

ripe, q. v.J Early ripe; ripe before others, or be- No honor’s got by such a maim. Hudibras. 1. The act of rasing, scraping, shaving, or eras- 

fore the usual season. Rash, n. [O. Fr. rasche, N. Fr. rache, the itch; Pr, ing; erasure; obliteration. 

Rare’ripe, n. An early fruit; especially, a kind of} rasca, from Pr., Sp., & Pg. rascar, to scratch; Lat, 2. The mark by which a letter, word, or any part 

ese which ripens early. as if rasicare, fr. radere, rasum, to scrape, scratch, of a writing or print, is erased, effaced, or oblitera- 

Rar/i-ty (Synop., §130),. [Lat. raritas, Fr. ra- shave; It. raschia, i. q. Pr. rasca, O. Fr. rasche, fr. ted; an erasure, Ayliffe. 

reté, Pr. raritat, raretat, Sp. raridad, It. rarita.| It. raschiare, to scrape, scratch; O. Fr. rascler, N.| Rat, n. [A-S. ret, D. rat, O. Tl. Ger. rato, N. ie 

See RARE. ] Fr. racler, Lat. as if rasiculare, fr. radere, rasum.]| Ger. ratte, ratze, O. L. Ger. ratta, L. Ger. & Dan, 
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RAT 
rotte, Sw. rdtta, Fr. & Pr. rat, Sp. & Pg. rato, It. 
ratto, Ir. & Gael. radan, Armor. raz.] 

1. (Zoél.) One of several species of small, rodent 
mammals, of the genus Mus, larger than mice, that 
infest houses, stores, and ships. The brown rat is 
M. decumanus ; the black rat, MW. rattus. Of allied 
species is the musk-rat (Ondatra zibethicus), the 
American jumping-rat, of the genus Didomys, and 
the jerboa, or jumping-rat, a species of Dipus. 

2. A round and tapering mass of hair, or similar 
material, used by ladies to give fullness to their 
natural hair. 

3. One who deserts his party or associates ; hence, 
among printers, one who works at less than the es- 
tablished prices. 

(er “It so chanced that, not long after the accession 
of the house of Hanover, some of the brown, that is, the 
German or Norway, rats, were first brought over to this 
country (in some timber, as is said); and, being much 
stronger than the black, or, till then, the common, rats, 
they, in many places, quite extirpated the latter. The 
word (both the noun and the verb to rat) was first, as we 
have seen, leveled at the converts to the government of 
George the First, but has, by degrees, obtained a wider 
meaning, and come to be applied to any sudden and mer- 
cenary change in politics.” Lord Mahon. 

To smell a rat, to be suspicious; to be on the watch 
from suspicion, as a cat by the scent or noise of a rat. 


Rat, v. 7. [imp. & p. p. RATTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RATTING. | 

1. (Eng: Politics.) To desert one’s former party 
from interested motives; to forsake one’s associates 
for one’s own advantage. 

Coleridge .. . incurred the reproach of haying ratted, solely 
by his inability to follow the friends of his early days. _ 

De Quincey. 

2. To work at less than the established prices ; — 
a term used among printers. 
Rat/a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being rated. _ 
Rat/a-ble, a. [From rate.] 1. Capable of being 
rated, or set at a certain value. 
Twenty ore were ratable to [at] two marks of silver. Camden. 


2. Liable or subjected by law to taxation; as, 
ratable estate. Stat. of Conn. 
Rat/a-ble-mess, n. The quality of being ratable; 
ratability. : 
Rat/a-bly, adv. By rate or proportion; proportion- 

ally. Raleigh. 
Rat/a-fi/a (-f6/4) (Synop., § 130), . ([Sp., Pg., It., 
& Fr. ratajia, from Malay. arak, arrack, and tafia, 
a spirit distilled from molasses; whence Sp. & Fr. 
tafia, sugar-spirit, rum.] A fine spirituous liquor, 
flavored with cherries, apricots, peaches, or other 
fruit, and sweetened with sugar ;—a term applied 
to the liqueurs called noyau, curagoa, &c. [ Writ- 
ten also ratifia and ratafee.] 

Ra-tan’,n. See RATTAN. 

Rat/a-ny, n. [Sp. ratania, ratana, Peruv. ra- 
Rat/an-hy, tana.) (Bot.) A half shrubby Peru- 
vian plant (Krameria triandra), the root of which 
is very astringent. [Written also rhatany.] 
Ratch, n. [See Rack, 3. Fr. rochet.] A ratchet. 

See RATCHET. 

Ratch/el, n. Gravelly stone. [Prov. Eng.] 
Ratch/’et,n. [Fr. rochet, It. rocchetto, a spindle, fr. 
rocca, a distatf; O. H. Ger. rocko, 
N. H. Ger. rocken, Icel. rockr, Eng. 
rock, rack. See Rock.) <A bar or 
piece of mechanism turning at one 
end upon a pivot, while the other 
end falls into the teeth of a wheel or 
rack, allowing the latter to move in 
one direction only; pawl; click; de- 
tent; — used for preventing back- 
ward motion in machinery, or for 
converting reciprocating into for- 
ward motion. 

(2 The term is also sometimes ap- 
plied to the combination of wheel and 
pawl, as represented in the figure. 
Ratch/’et-wheel, n. (Mach.) A 





Ratchet-wheel. 


a, ratchet-wheel; 
b, reciprocating 
lever; c, small 
ratchet or pawl 
for communi- 
cating motion ; 
d, ratchet for 


circular wheel, having angularteeth, preventing 
by which it may be moved forward, oe mo- 
10n. 


as by a lever and catch, or pawl, ; 
into which a pawl may drop to prevent the wheel 
from running back. ett 
In the cut, themoving « 
pawl c slides over the teeth in 
one direction, but in returning, draws the 
wheel with it, while the paw] d prevents it 
from turning in the contrary direction ; — 
called also, simply, a ratchet. 
Ratchet-drill, a drill attached to a ratch- 
et so as to be revolved by the reciprocating 
motion of a hand-lever;— called also pavel- 
wrench and ratchet-brace. 


Rate,n. [Norm. & O.Fr. rate, Pr., Sp., 
Pg., & It. rata, Lat. rata (sc. pars), fr. 
ratus, reckoned, fixed by calculation, 
p. p. of reri, to reckon, to calculate.] 

1. Established portion or measure; 
fixed allowance. : 

Right feeble through the evil rate of food. 

Spenser. 

2. Degree; standard; proportion; 
ratio; value; price; rank; movement, 
as fast or slow, or the like. 








Ratchet-drill, 


Rate, v. t. 


Rate, v. i. 


Rate, v. t. 


Rate, v. 7. 
Rate/’a-ble, a. 


Rate/-pay/er, n. 


Rat’er, n. 


Rath, 
Rathe, 


Rith, 
Rathe, 
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Heretofore, the vate and standard of wit was different from 
what it is now-a-days. South. 
In this did his holiness and godliness appear above the rate 
and pitch of other men’s, in that he was so infinitely mer- 
ciful. Calamy. 
Many of the horse could not march at that rate, nor come 
up soon enough. Clarendon. 
3. A tax or sum assessed by authority on property 
for public use, according to its income or value; as, 
parish rates ; town rates ; highway rates, 
4. Manner; style. [Obs.] 
Thus sat they all around in seemly rate. 
5. Ratification. [Obs.] 
Never without the rate 
Of all powers else. Chapman. 
6. The change in the error of a clock in 24 hours; 
or the amount of its daily deviation in seconds from 
the number of seconds in 24 hours of true time. 
A clock which gains or loses two seconds in a day 
is said to have a gaining or losing rate of two sec- 
onds, whatever may be its actual error. Nichol. 
7. (Naut.) The order or class of a ship, which is 
called first, second, third, &c,, vate, according to its 
magnitude or force. 
[imp. & p. p. RATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


Spenser. 


RATING. ] 
1. To set a certain estimate on; to value at a cer- 
tain price or degree. 
To rate a man by the nature of his companions, is a rule 
frequent indeed, but not infallible. South, 
You seem not high enough your joys to rate. Dryden. 


2. To settle the relative scale, rank, or position 
of; as, to rate a ship; to rate a seaman. 
3. To ratify. [Obs.] ‘To rate the truce they 
swore.” Chapman. 
To rate a chronometer, to ascertain the exact rate of 
its gain or loss as compared with true time, for the sake 
of making a due allowance or computation dependent 
thereon. 
yn.—To value; appraise ; 
reckon. 


estimate ; compute ; 


1. To be set or considered in a class; to 
have rank; as, the ship rates as a ship of the line, 
2. To make an estimate. 
{Eng. rate, v. t., to value at a certain 
rate, to estimate. Cf. Sw. rata, to find fault, to 
blame, despise, to hold cheap, Icel. reita, to pluck, 
pull.] To chide with vehemence; to reprove; to 
scold; to censure violently. 
Go, rate thy minions, proud, insulting boy. Shak. 
Conscience is a check to beginners in sin, reclaiming them 
from it, and rating them for it. Barrow. 
To use reproaches; to chide; to scold. 
See RATABLE. 


Ra/tel, n. (Zodl.) A carnivorous animal of the genus 
QW 


Ratellus, and of the 
weasel family, found 
in India and at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
The R. mellivorus of & 
the Cape is remark- 
able for the destruc- 
tion it makes among ‘ 
the nests of the wild 
bees, in digging up 
the earth when searching for their honey-combs. 
One who is assessed and pays a 


VIE 


Ratel (2. mellivorus). 


rate or tax. 
One who rates, sets a value, or makes an 


estimate. 
Rath, n. [Ir. rath.] [Obs.] 
1. A hill or mountain. Spenser. 


2. A fortress. 
a. [A-§S. hriidh, hrid, quick, hasty, O. H. 
Ger. hrad, hradi, quick, Icel. hradr, id., 
Goth. raths, easy. Cf. REApDy.] Coming before 
others, or before the usual time; early. ‘‘The men 
of rathe and riper years.” Tennyson. 
Bring the rath primrose, that forsaken dies. Milton. 
adv. Early; betimes. ‘Too rathe cut off 
by practice criminal.” Spenser. 


Held her from her sleep 


Till rathe she rose. Tennyson. 


Rath/’er, adv. [See supra.] Earlier; sooner. [Obs.] 
Ra th/er (Synop., § 130), adv. 


A-8. radhor, hradhor, 
oa of radhe, rdidhe, quickly, immediately. See 
supra. 
i. By earlier choice; more readily or willingly; 
preferably. 
My soul chooseth strangling and death rather than my life. 
Job vii. 15. 
2. More so than otherwise; on the other hand; 
in some degree; to the contrary of what is just 
before proposed or said. ‘* Was nothing bettered, 
but rather grew worse.” Mark v. 26. 
3. Of two alternatives conceived of, this by pref- 
erence to the other; actually, though not markedly 
or decidedly ; somewhat ;-moderately ; tolerably. 
He sought throughout the world, but sought in vain, 
And nowhere finding, 7 ather feared her slain. Dryden. 
4. More properly; more correctly speaking. 
. This is an art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather; but 
The art itself is nature. Shak. 
The rather, the sooner; the more so; especially; for 
better reason; for-particular cause. 
You are come to me in a happy time, 


The rather for I have some sport in hand. Shak. 














RATIONAL 


Would rather, or had rather, prefer to; choose to; dé~ 
sire by preference to. “I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding.” 1 Cor. xiy. 19. 

i Had rather, had as lief, had better, originally 
mere blundering interpretations of the abbreviated form 
of would, as in I'd rather, &c., are forms too well sup- 
ported to be stigmatized as incorrect; but would is gen- 
erally to be preferred, especially where the auxiliary have 
follows, had have being too barbarous a combination to 
be tolerated. 

Rath/ripe,n. Arareripe. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

Rath/ripe, a. Early ripe; mature before the sea- 
son; rareripe. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.) ‘Such as 
delight in rathripe fruits.” Fuller. 

Rat/i-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. ratification, Pr. ratijicatio, 
Sp. ratijicacion, It. ratijicazione.| The act of ratify- 
ing, or giving sanction and validity to something 
done by another; the state of being ratified; confir- 
mation; as, the ratification of a treaty. 

Rat/i-fi/er, n. One who, or that which, ratifies or 
sanctions. - 

Rati-fy,v.¢. [imp.& p.p. RATIFIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RATIFYING.] [Fr. ratijier, Pr., Sp., & Pg. ratijicar, 
It. ratificare, from Lat. ratus, fixed by caleulation 
firm, valid, and facere, to make. See RATE, 2. 
To approve and sanction ; to make valid ; to confirm ; 
to establish; to settle; especially, to give sanction 
to, as something done by an agent or servant; as, to 
ratify an agreement or treaty. 

It is impossible for the divine Power to set a seal to a lie b 
ratifying an imposture with such a miracle. South. 

Rat/i-ha-bi'tion (-bish/un), n. be ratihabitio, 
from ratus, fixed, firm, valid, and habere, to have, 
hold. See supra.| Confirmation or approbation, 
as of a contract. [ Obs. 

Ra/ti-o (ri/shi-o, or ra/sho), n.. [Lat., from rei, ra- 
tus, , reckon, to believe, think, judge. See REA- 
SON. 

1. (Mfath.) The relation which one quantity or 
magnitude has to another of the same kind, as 
expressed by the quotient of the second divided 
by the first; thus, the ratio of 3 to 6 is expressed 


by $, or 2; of a tod, by. 


{=> Some writers, less properly, consider ratio as the 
quotient of the first quantity divided by the second. The 
term ratio is sometimes applied to the difference of two 
quantities, as well as to their gwotient, in which case the 
former is called arithmetical ratio, the latter geometrical 
ratio. The name ratio is sometimes given to the rule of 
three, in arithmetic. 

2. Hence, fixed relation of number, quantity, or 
degree; rate; proportion; as, the ratio of repre- 
sentation in Congress. ° 

Ratio of a geometrical progression, the constant quan- 
tity by which each term is multiplied to produce the suc. 
ceeding one. Math. Dict. 

Ra/ti-d¢/i-nate (rish/i-6s/i-nat), v.i. [Lat. ratioci- 
nari, ratiocinatus, from ratio, reason; It. razioci- 
nare, Sp. raciocinar, O. Fr. ratiociner. See RATIO 
and ReEAson.] To reason deductively; to offer 
reason or argument. 

Ra/ti-6¢/i-ma/tion (rish/i-bs/i-na/shun) (Synop., 
§ 130), m. [Lat. ratiocinatio, O. Fr. ratiocination, 
Pr. ratiocinacio, Sp. raciocinacion ; It. raziocinio, 


equivalent to Lat. ratiocinium. See oupra The 

act or process of reasoning, or deducing conclusions 

from premises. See REASONING. — 
Ra/ti-6¢/i-ma-tive (rish/i-ds/i-na-tiv), a. Lat. 


ratiocinativus, It. raziocinativo, Sp. raciocinativo.] 
Characterized by, or addicted to, ratiocination ; con- 
sisting in the comparison of propositions or facts, 
and the deduction of inferences from the compari- 
son; argumentative; as, a ratiocinative process. 
“The ratiocinative meditativeness of his charac-~ 
ter.” Coleridge. 

Ra/tion (ra/shun, ov rdsh/un), n. [Fr. ration, Pr. 
ratio, Sp. racion, It. razione, from Lat. ratio, a 
reckoning, calculation, relation, reference, L. Lat. 
ratio, ration. See RATIO.) 

1. A portion or fixed allowance of provisions, 
drink, and forage, assigned to a soldier in an army, 
or sailor in the navy, for his daily subsistence, and 
for the subsistence of horses. 

(=~ Officers have several rations, according to their 
rank or number of attendants. 

2. Hence, a certain portion or fixed amount dealt 
out; an allowance. 

Ra/tion-al (rish/un-al), a. ([{Lat. rationalis, It. 
razionale, Sp., Pg., & Pr. racional, Fr. rationnel. 
See RATIO.] 5 

1. Relating to the reason; not physical. Jfilton. 

2. Having reason, or the faculty of reasoning; 
endowed with reason ; — opposed to irrational; as 
man is a rational being; brutes are not rationa 
animals. } 

It is our glory and happiness to have arational nature. Law. 


3. Agreeable to reason ; not absurd, preposterous, 
extravagant, foolish, fanciful, or the like; wise; ju- 
dicious; as, rational conduct; a rational man. 

Rational horizon. See Horizon, 2, (6.) — Rational 
quantity (Alg.), a quantity that can be expressed with- 
out the use of a radical sign, or in exact parts of unity; 
— opposed to irrational or radical quantity. 

Syn.—Sane; sound; intelligent; reasonable; sensi- 
ble; wise; discreet; judicious. — RATIONAL, REASONA- 
BLE. Rational has reference to reason as a faculty of 
the mind, and is opposed to irrational; as, a rational be- 
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RATIONAL 


ing, a rational state of mind, rational views, &c. In 
these cases, the speculative reason is more particularly 


referred to. Reasonable has reference to the exercise of 


this faculty for practical purposes, and denotes governed 
or directed by reason; as, reasonable desires, plans, &c. ; 
a reasonable charge; a reasonable prospect of success. 
What higher in her society thou find’st 
Attractive, humane, rational, love still. Milton. 

A law may be reasonable in itself, although a man does not 
allow it, or does not know the reason of the lawgivers. Swift. 

Ria/tion-al (rash/un-al), n. A rational being. Young. 

Ria/tion-a’le (rish/un-a’/le) (Synop., § 130), n. (ie, 
rational, Sp. racional, from Lat. rationalis. See 
RATIONAL. 

1. A detail with reasons; a series of reasons as- 
signed; as, Dr. Sparrow’s Rationale of the Com- 
mon Prayer. 

2. An explanation of the principles of some opin- 
ion, action, hypothesis, phenomenon, and the like, 
or the principles themselves. 

Ra/tion-al-ism (rish/un-), 2. [Fr. rationalisme, Sp. 
racionalismo.] A system of opinions deduced from 
reason, as distinct from, or opposed to, revelation ; 
an excessive deference to, or reliance on, reason. 

Ria/tion-alist (rish/un-), n. [Fr. rationaliste, 8p. 


racionalista. } 
1. One who proceeds in his disquisitions and 
practice wholly upon reason. Bacon, 


2. One who relies on his reason as the sole or the 
supreme authority in matters of religion, and re- 
jects supernatural guidance and aid; a disbeliever 
in the supernatural origin of the Christian religion. 

Ri/‘tion-alList/ie (rish/un-), a. Belonging to, 

Ra/‘tion-alList/ie-al or in accordance with, the 
principles of rationalism. 

Ria/‘tion-alList/ie-al-ly, adv. In a rationalistic 
manner, 

Ri/tion-ali-ty (rish/un-),n. [Fr. rationalité, Sp. 
racionalidad, It. razionalita, Lat. rationalitas.] 
The quality of being rational ; possession of reason ; 
due exercise of reason; reasonableness. ‘ Well- 
directed intentions, whose rationalities will not 
bear a rigid examination.” Browne. 

God has made rationality the common portion of mankind. 

Gov. of Tongue. 

Ria/tion-al-ize (rish/un-), v. ¢ To convert to ra- 
tionalism; to interpret like a rationalist. 

Ra/tion-al-ize, v. i. To rely wholly or unduly on 
reason; to accord with the principles of rationalism. 

Nothing was less simple than the popular Mohammedan- 
ism. It rationalized, if it might be called rationalism, only in 
its conception of the Deity. Milman. 

Ria/tion-al-ly (rish/un-), adv. In a rational man- 
ner; in consistency with reason; reasonably; as, 
we rationally expect every man will pursue his own 
happiness. 

Ra/tion-al-mess (rish/un-), n. The state of being 
rational, or consistent with reason; rationality. 

Ra/ti-o-ma-ry (ra/shi-o-), a. Belonging to accounts, 


ve! 
Rat/lin, ays (Naut.) A 
Rat/line, small line 
traversing the shrouds of 
aship, making the step 
of a ladder for ascending 
to the mast-heads. [ Writ- 
ten also ratling and rat- 
tling.] Totten. 
Rat/on, n. [See Rac- 
coon.] Arat. [Obs.] 
Ra-toon’,n. [Sp. reto- 
flo, sprout or shoot 
sprung up from a plant 
which has been cut, re- Ratlines. 
tonar, to sprout or shoot 
again, applied to a plant which has been cut, from 
Lat. ve, again, and twmidus, swollen, evalling.| 
1. Asprout from the root of the sugar-cane, which 
has been cut. Edwards. 
2. A rattan cane. [0Obs.] Pepys. 
Ra-toon’, v. i. [imp. & p.p. RATOONED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. RATOONING.] To sprout or spring up from 
the root, as in the sugar-cane from the root of the 
previous year’s planting. [U. 8S. 
Rats/bane, n. [From rat and bane.] Poison for 
rats; arsenious acid. 
Rats/baned, a. Poisoned by ratsbane. Junius. 
Rat’-tail, a, Like a rat’s tail in form; as, a rat-tail 
file, which is round, rasped or roughened, and ta- 
ering. 

Rat/-tail, n. (Far.) An excrescence growing from 
the pastern to the middle of the shank of a horse. 
Rat-tin’, n. [Malay. rdtan; Javan. rottang; Fr. 
ratan, rotan, rotin; Sp. & Pg. rota.] [Written 

also ratan. | 

1. The stem of a plant of the genus Calamus, 
growing in India, whichis without branches, cylin- 
drical, jointed, very tough and strong, and growing 
to the size of the human wrist, and from fifty to a 
hundred feet in height. Itis used for wicker-work, 
seats of chairs, walking-sticks, withes and thongs, 
and the like. Thesmallstems are mainly produced 
by C. equestris and C. viminalis. 

2. A walking-stick made of rattan. 

Rat-teen’,n. [Fr. ratine, from O. Fr. ratin, ratis, 

fern; Sp. ratina; Fr. ratiner, It. rattinare, to friz, 
to nap cloth; D. ratijn, Ger. ratin.] <A thick 
woolen stuff quilled or twilled. 
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Rat/ti-mét/, n. A woolen stuff thinner than ratteen. 
Rat/ting, n. 1. The act of deserting one’s former 
party and going over to the opposite. [Hng.] 

2. The act of working for less than the established 
prices ; —a term used among printers. 

3. A low sport consisting in setting a dog upon a 
number of rats confined in atub or cage, &c., to see 
how many he will kill ina giventime. [Hng.] 

Rai/tle (rit/tl), v.i. (imp. & p.p. RATTLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. RATTLING.] [L. Ger. ratteln, rételn, D. 
ratelen, H. Ger. rasseln, Dan. rasle, O. Sw. rasla. 

1. To make a quick, sharp noise, rapidly repeated, 
by the collision of bodies not very sonorous; to 
clatter. 

And the rude hail in rattling tempest forms, Addison. 
’T was but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street. Byron. 

2. To speak eagerly and noisily; to utter words 
in a clattering manner; to jabber. 

Thus turbulent in rattling tone she spoke. Dryden. 
He rattles it out against popery. Swift. 
Rat’tle, v.t. 1. To cause to make a rattling sound, 
or a rapid succession of sharp sounds; as, to rattle 
a chain. 

2. To stun with noise ; to deafen with sharp 

sounds rapidly repeated. 
Sound but another, and another shall, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin’s ear. Shak. 

3. To scold; to rail at clamorously. 

She would sometimes rattle off her servants sharply. 














Arbuthnot. 
Rat/tle, n. 1. A rapid succession of sharp, clat- 
tering sounds; as, the rattle of a drum. Prior. 


2. A rapid succession of words sharply uttered ; 
loud, rapid talk; clamorous chiding. 

3. An instrument with which a clattering sound 
is made. 

The rattles of Isis and the cymbals of Brasilea nearly enough 
resemble each other. Raleigh. 

4. A noisy person without sense or consequence ; 
a jabberer. 

It may seem strange that a man who wrote with so much 
Fos vivacity, and grace, should have been, whenever 

e took a part in conversation, an empty, noisy, blundering 
rattle, Macaulay. 

5. (pl.) The noise produced by the air in passing 
through mucus of which the lungs are unable to 
free themselves ;— chiefly observable at the ap- 


proach of death. Dunglison. 
To spring a rattle, to cause it to sound. — Fellow rattle 
(Bot.), a plant of the genus Rhinanthus. Loudon. 


Rat/tle-bdx, n. 1. A toy that makes a rattling 
sound; a rattle. 

2. (Bot.) A species of Crotolaria, whose seeds, 
lying loose in the pod, rattle when shaken, 

Rat/tle-braimed, a, Giddy; noisy; wild; rattle- 
headed. 

Rat/tle-héad/ed, a. Noisy; giddy; unsteady. 

Rat/tle-mouse, 7. A bat. [Obs.] Puttenham. 

Ra/ttle-pat/ed, a. Rattle-headed. 

Rat/tle-snake, n. (Zo0l.) ¢ 
A poisonous snake of the 
genus Crotalus, of a yellow- 
ish-brown color, and having 
a series of horny joints at the 
end of the tail which make a 
rattling sound, whence the 
name. The common species 
is C. durissus, and this and 
other species are natives of 
the United States. The dia- » 
mond or water rattlesnake is 
C. adamanteus. _, Rattle snake 

New Am. Cyc. (Crotalus horridus). 

Rat/tle-snake-root, n. (Bot.) A plant (Nabulus 
{or Prenanthes] albus) found in the Northern Unit- 
ed States, and used to cure the bite of the rattle- 
snake. 

Rat/tle-snake-weed, n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Hieracium (H. venosum). Gray. 

Rat’tling, n. The same as RATLINE. 

Rat-toon’,n. 1. The same as RATOON, 

2. Araccoon. [Rare.] 

Rauch/wacke (rawk/wik),n. [Ger.] (Geol.) The 
lower bed of the zechstein formation. 

Rau/¢i-ty, n. [Fr. raucité, Lat. rawcitas, from 
raucus, hoarse, rough. See infra.] Harshness of 
sound; rough utterance; hoarseness; as, the raucity 
of atrumpet, or of the human voice. : 

Rau/eotis, a [Lat. raucus, for ravicus, from 
ravus, gray-yellow, hoarse; It. rauco, Pg. rouco, 
Sp. ronco, Pr. rauc, Fr. rauque, enrowé.] Hoarse; 
harsh. ‘A raucous voice.” Dunglison, 

Raught (rawt), p.p. of reach. [Obs.] 

Raunch, v.t. See RANCH. : : 

Ravage, n. [Fr. ravage, Lat. as if rapagium, ra- 
paticum, from rapere, to carry off by force, to ray- 
ish, rapax, rapacis, rapacious, Fr. ravir, to ravish.] 
Desolation by violence ; violent ruin or destruction ; 
devastation; havoc; waste; ruin; decay; as, the 
ravage of a lion; the ravages of fire or tempest; 
the ravages of an army, or of time. 

ink ’twere possible for love 
Re meme vara noble soul? Addison, 
Syn.—Despoilment ; devastation ; desolation ; pil- 
lage; plunder; spoil; waste; ruin. 
Ravage, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RAVAGED; Pp. pr. & 


Rave, v. 7. 






Ra/ven (ra/yn), 7. 


RAVEN 


vb. MN. RAVAGING.] [Fr. ravager, from ravage. See 
supra.| To lay waste by force ; to desolate violently ; 
to commit havoc or devastation upon; to spoil; to 
plunder; to consume. 
Already Cesar 
Has ravaged more than half the globe. Addison. 
His lands were daily ravaged, his cattle driven away. 
Macaulay. 
Syn.—To despoil ; pillage ; plunder; sack 3 spoil ; 
devastate; desolate; destroy; waste; ruin. 


Rav/a-Ser, n. A plunderer; a spoiler; one who, or 


that which, lays waste. 
eae Pp. p. RAVED; p.pr. & vb. n. 
wore [Fr. réver, to rave, to be delirious, to 
dream; Pr. raviar, Pg. raivar, Sp.rabiar, Lat. ra- 
bere, to rave, rage, be mad or furious, whence ra- 
bies, rage; D. reven, revelen, ravelen, M. H. Ger. 
reben. } 
_ i. To wander in mind or intellect; to be eir- 
ious; to talk irrationally; to be wild, furious, or 
raging, as a madman. 
Have I not cause to rave and beat my breast? Addison. 
2. To rush like a madman. 
The mingled torrent of red coats and tartans went raving 
down the valley to the gorge of Killiecrankie. Macaulay. 
_ To rave on, upon, or of, to be mad after; to be enthu- 
siastically set upon; to be excited about; as, to rave upon 
antiquity. 
x The hallowed scene 
Which others rave of, though they knowit not. Byron. 


Rave, v.t. To utter in madness or frenzy; to say 


wildly. 
Pride, like the Delphic priestess, with a swell 
Raved nonsense, destined to be future sense. Young. 


Rave, n. [Proy. Eng. raves, or rathes, frames of 


wood laid over a wagon, so as to enable it to carry 
a larger load of hay, &c.| The upper side-piece of 
timber of the body of acart. [New Eng.] 


Rav/el (rav/1), v.t. limp. & p. p. RAVELED, or RAV- 


ELLED; p. pr. & vb. nN. RAVELING, Or RAVELLING. | 
O. D. ravelen, N. D. rafelen, L. Ger. rebeln, reb- 
eln, reffeln ; O. Up. Ger. reffen, to pluck.] 

1. To separate or undo the texture of; to take 
apart; to untwist; to unsew or unknit; as, to ravel 
out a twist; to ravel out a stocking. 

Sleep, that knits up the raveled sleave of care. Shak. 

2. Hence, to undo the intricacies of; to disen- 
tangle. 

3. To pullapart, as a texture, so that the threads 
fall into a tangled mass; hence, to entangle; to make 
intricate; to involve. 

What glory’s due to him that could divide 
Such raveled interests, has the knot untied? Waller. 


The faith of many men seems a duty so weak and indiffer- 
ent, is so often untwisted by violence, or raveled and entan- 
gled in weak discourses! Bp. Taylor. 


4. To hurry or run over in confusion. [Obs.] 


Rav’/el (riv/1), v.t. 1. To be separated in texture; 


to be untwisted or unwoven; to be disentangled; to 
be relieved of intricacy. 
2. To fall into perplexity and confusion. [Obs.] 
Till, by their own perplexities involved, 
They ravel more, still less resolved. Milton. 
3. To work in perplexities; to busy one’s self 
with intricacies; to enter by winding and turning, 


[ Obs.]} 
The humor of raveling into all these mystical or entangled 
matters... produced infinite disputes. Sir W. Temple 


Rawv/’el-er, n. [Also raveller.] One who ravels. | 
Rave/lin (riv/lin) (Synop., § 180), n. [Fr. ravelin, 


Sp. rebellin, Pg. 
rebelim, It. re- 
vellino, rivelli- 
no, from Lat. re, 
again, against, 
and vallum, a 
rampart, wall.] 
(Fort.) A de- 
tached work 
with two em- 
bankments 

which make a 
salient angle. It 
is raised before 
the curtain On 4 4, bastions; b b, curtain; c ¢, te- 
thecounterscarp nailles; d d, caponniere ; e, ravelin: 





of the place. F, tone in the ao .9 9, covert 
SE ee way ; h h, re-entering places of arms ; 

Rav/el-ing; oe i i, redoubts in do.; & k, ditch; lJ, 
jae ravel- ditch of ravelin ; m mmm, glacis; ss, 
ing.) 1. Act of exterior side; s ¢, capital. 
untwisting. 


2. That which is raveled out; especially, a thread 
detached from a texture. 






A-S.hriifen,hrefn, 
cel. hrafn, O. Sw. 
rafn, ramn, N.Sw. 
korp, Dan. ravn, 
D. raaf, L. Ger. 
rawe; N. H. Ger. 
rabe, O. H. Ger. 
hraban, allied to 
Lat. corvus, Skr. 
karava.| ees 
A bird of a black 
color, allied to the 
crow, but larger; E os 
the Corvus corax. Raven (Corvus corax). 
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RAVEN 


Rawv’en, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RAVENED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RAVENING.] [See infra, n.] 

1. To obtain by violence. Hakewill. 

2. To devour with great eagerness; to eat with 
voracity. 

Our natures do pursue, 
Like rats that xaven down their proper bane, 
A thirsty evil; and when we drink, we die. Shak. 
Rav/en (riv/n), v.i. To prey with rapacity; to be 
greedy; to show rapacity. 
Benjamin shall raven asa wolf. Gen. xlix. 27. 
Riwv’en (riv/n), n. [Written also ravin, fr. rapine, 
q. v.] 
1. Rapine; rapacity. , ray. 
2. Prey; plunder; food obtained by violence. 
Ra/ven (ra/vn), a. Resembling a raven in color; 
black; as, raven locks. P 
R en-er (riv/n-er),. 1. One who, or that which, 
ravens or plunders. Gower. 

2. A bird of prey, as the owl, kite, hawk, and 
vulture. [Obs.] Holland. 

Riv’en-ing, n. Eagerness for plunder. : 

Riav/en-ing-ly, adv. Ina ravening manner}; greedi- 
ly; voraciously. [Obs.] Udal. 

Riv/en-nése/ (91), n. sing. & pl. (Geog.) A native 
or inhabitant of Ravenna in Italy; in the plural, the 
people of Ravenna. 

Rav/en-nése’, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Ra- 
venna, or its inhabitants. 

noc eon (riiv/n-us), a 
ine. 

1. Furiously voracious ; hungry even to rage ; 
devouring with rapacious eagerness; as, a ravenous 
wolf, lion, or vulture. 

2. Eager for prey or gratification; as, ravenous 
appetite or desire. 
Rav/en-otis-ly, adv. 

raging yoracity, 
Riav/en-otis-mess, 7. The state or quality of being 
rayenous; extreme voracity; rage for prey; as, the 
ravenousness of a lion. 
Ra’ven’s-diick, n, [Ger. ravenstuch.] A species 


[From raven, prey, rap- 


In a ravenous manner; with 


of sail-cloth. Tooke. 
Rav’er, n. [Eng. rave.] One who raves or is fu- 
rious. 
Rav/in, a. Ravenous; rapacious; greedy. [Obs.] 


Rav/in,n. [See RAvEN.] Food obtained by vio- 

lence; plunder; prey; raven. 
Though Nature, red in tooth‘and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against the creed. Zennyson. 

BRa-vine! (ra-véen’, 126), n. [Fr. ravin, ravine, a 
place excavated by a torrent, a hollow road, rayine, 
also a torrent, from ravir, It. rapire, Lat. rapere, to 
snatch or tear away; Pr. rabina, impetuosity, ar- 
dor. See infra.] A deep and narrow hollow, usu- 
ally worn by a stream or torrent of water; a gorge; 
a mountain cleft. 

Rav/ing-ly, adv. In a raving manner; with furious 
wildness or frenzy; with distraction. 

Rav/ish, v.t. [imp.& p. p. RAVISHED (riy/isht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. RAVISHING.] [Fr. ravir, It. rapire, 
Lat. rapere, to snatch or tear away, to rayish.] 

1. To seize and carry away by violence; to snatch 
by force. 
These hairs which thou dost ravish from my chin 
Will quicken and accuse thee. Shak. 
This hand shall ravisi thy pretended right. Dryden. 
2. To bear away with joy or delight; to delight 
to ecstasy; to transport. 
Thou hast ravished my heart. Cant. iv. 9. 


3. To have carnal knowledge of, as a woman, 
by force, and against her consent; to commit rape 
upon, 

Syn.—To transport; entrance; enrapture; delight; 
violate; deflower; force. 

Rav’ish-er, n. 1. One who ravishes or takes by 
violence, 

2. One who transports with delight. 

. 3. One who forces a woman to his carnal embrace. 

Rav/ish-ing, p. a, Delighting to rapture; trans- 
porting. 

Rav/ish-ing-ly, adv. In aravishing manner; with 
rapture. 

Rav/ish-ment, n, [Fr. ravissement, It. rapimento. 
See RAVIsH.] 

1. The act of carrying away by force or against 
consent; abduction; as, the ravishment of children 
from their parents, of a ward from his guardian, or 
of a wife from her husband. Blackstone. 

2. The state of being rayished; rapture; trans- 
port of delight; ecstasy. 

All things joy with ravishment 
Attracted by thy beauty still to gaze. Milton. 
_3. The act of forcing a woman to carnal connec- 
tion; forcible violation of chastity; rape. 
Hedviis-sant, a. [Fr. See RavisH.] (Her.) Ina 
half raised position, as if about to spring on prey, 
as a hawk, &c. Wright. 
Raw, a. [compar. RAWER; superl. RAWEST. | [A-S, 
hreaw, D. raauw, L. Ger. rau, Dan. raa, Sw. rd, 
O. H. Ger, raw, row, ra, rd, N. H. Ger. roh. Cf. 
RARE. | 

1. Not altered from its natural state; not cooked; 
not subdued by heat to a state for eating ; not done; 
as, raw meat. 

2. Hence, unprepared for use or enjoyment; un- 
finished; immature; unripe; hence, unseasoned; 


as 
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inexperienced; unpracticed; untried; as, 7a sol- 
diers or sailors; a raw trick. ‘‘ Approved himself 
to the raw judgment of the multitude, as a danger- 
ous enemy.” De Quincey. 

3. Not worked in due form ; in the natural state ; 
untouched*by art; unwrought;— specifically, (a.) 
Not distilled; as, raw water. [Obs.] Bacon. 
(b.) Not spun or twisted; as, raw silk or cotton. 
(c.) Not mixed or adulterated; as, raw spirits. (d.) 
Not tried, or melted and strained; as, raw tallow. 
(e.) Not tanned; as, raw hides. ; 

4. Not covered; bare;—as, (a.) Bald. [Obs. 
“ With skull all raw.” Spenser. (b.) Deprived o 
skin; galled; as, a vaw sore. (c.) Sore, as by being 
galled. 

And all his sinews waxen weak and 7aw 
Through long imprisonment. Spenser. 

5. Piercingly or uncomfortably damp or cold ; 
chilly; bleak; as, a raw air or climate. ‘A raw 
and gusty day.” Shak. 

Raw,n. A raw, sore, or galled place; us, to hit one 
on the raw. 

Like savage hackney coachmen, they know where there is 


araw. De Quincey. 
Raw/bone, )a. Having little flesh on the bones; 
Raw/boned, hide-bound, Shak. 


Raw’héad (-héd), n. A specter, mentioned to 
frighten children; as, rawhead and bloody-bones. 
Raw’hide, n. A cowhide, or coarse riding-whip, 

made of untanned leather twisted. 
Raw/ish, a. Somewhatraw. [fare.] Marston. 
Raw/’ly, adv. 1. In a raw manner; unskillfully ; 
without experience. 
2. Hastily; newly. 
Raw/ness, 7. 1. The state of being raw; uncooked; 
unaltered by heat; as, the rawness of flesh. 





2. Unskillfulness; state of being inexperienced; 
as, the rawness of seamen or troops. 

3. Hasty manner. Shak. 

4. Chilliness with dampness. 

Ray,n. [O. Fr. rai, rait, rais, raiz, N. Fr. rayon, 
Pr. rai, raig, 8p. & Pg. rayo, It. raggio, razzo, ra- 
dio, from Lat. radius, a beam or ray. See RADIAL. | 

1. One of a number of lines or parts diverging 
from a common point or center, like the radii of a 
circle; as, a star of six rays. 

2. (Bot.) A radiating part of a flower or plant; 
the marginal florets of a compound flower, as an 
aster; one of the pedicels of an umbel or other cir- 
cular flower cluster; radius. See RADIUS. 

3. (Ichth.) One of the radiating bony spines or 
flexible pencils forming the framework of the fins 
of fishes. 

4. (Physics.) (a.) A line of light or heat proceeding 
from a radiant or reflecting point; a single element 
of light or heat propagated continuously; as, a 
solar ray; apolarized ray. (b.) One of the compo- 
nent elements of light, or colored portions of the 
spectrum; as, the red ray of the spectrum; the vio- 
let ray. Brewster. 

5. Hence, inteHectual light; perception; vision ; 
sight; apprehension; notice. 

If thy grave vay 
Hath any man seen, making stealthful way. Chapman. 
The air sharpened his visual ray. Dilton. 

Ray, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RAYED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RAYING.] [O. Fr. raier, raiier, N. Fr. rayer, Pr. 
& Sp. rayar, It. raggiare, razzare, to beam, to 
streak, from Lat. radiare, to beam. See RADIATE. 

1. To mark with long lines; to streak, [Obs. 


And the clean waves with purple gore did ray. Spenser. 
2. To defile or disfigure; to foul. [Obs.] 

From his soft eyes the tears he wiped away, 

And from his face the filth that did it ray. Spenser. 


3. To send forth or shoot out; to cause to shine 


Thomson. 





out; as, to ray smiles. 
[ Obs.] 


Ray,v.¢. To array. 
Ray,n. [Fr. raie, 
Sp. raya, It. ra- 
ja, razza, Lat. 
raia, Pr.raiada. 

t ROACH. ] 
(Ichth.) A fish 
of the Linne- 
an genus Raia, 





including the § 

skate, the thorn- 

back, and the = 

torpedo. eeeay 
Ray, nm. Array; Starry Ray (Raia radiata). 


order; arrangement; dress. [Obs.] ‘And spoil- 


ing all her goodly ray.” Spenser. 
Tea’yah, or Ba’yah, n. [Ar. r@iyah, a herd, a 


subject, a tenant, peasant, from raa, to pasture, 
feed, guard.] A person not a Mohammedan, who 
pays the capitation tax. [Turkey.] Brande. 
Ray’-grass,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Lolium 
(L. perenne); rye-grass. 
Ray/iess, a Destitute of light; dark; not illu- 
minated, Young. 
Ray/’on,n. Ray. [0bs.] Spenser. 
Ray’on-nint, a. [Fr.] (Her.) Darting forth rays, 
as the sun when it shines out. 
Cross-rayonnant (Her.), a cross haying rays of glory 
behind it darting out from the center to all parts of the 
escutcheon. Wright. 


| Raze,n. Aroot. See RACE. 


REACH 


{=> By some this word has been supposed to mean a 

bale or package; but this seems doubtful. ; 

Rize, v.t. [Also rase.] [imp. & p. p. RAZED}; p. pr. 
& vb.n, RAZING.] [Fr. raser. See RASE.] — 

1. To erase; to efface; to obliterate; to extirpate. 
“Razing the characters of your renown.” Shak. 
“ And raze their factions an eir family.” Shak. 

2. To subvert from the foundation; to lay level 
with the ground; to overthrow; to destroy; to de- 


molish. ‘The royal hand that razed unhappy 
Troy.” . , — Dryden. 
Syn 


-—To demolish; level; prostrate; overthrow; 

subvert; destroy; ruin. See DEMOLIsH. od 

Ra-zee’,n. [Fr. vaisseaw rasé, from raser, to raze, 
to cut down ships. See RAzg and Rasg.] (Naut.) 
An armed ship having her upper deck cut down, 
and thus reduced to the next inferior rate, as a 
seventy-four cut down to a frigate, _ Totten. 

Ra-zee’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RAZEED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RAZEEING.] ‘To cut down to an inferior rate or 
class, as a ship; hence, to prune or abridge by eut- 
ting off or retrenching parts; as, to razee a book, 
or an article. 

BRa/zor, n. a rasoir, O. Fr. rasor, It. rasojo, Lat. 
rasorium. See RAZE and RASE.] An instrument 
for removing the beard or hair; a very keen-bladed 
knife of a peculiar form used for shaving the person, 


Razors of a boar, a boar’s tusks. va a 
Ra/zor-a-ble, a. Ready for the razor; fit to be 
shaved. [Lare.] “ting ' Shak. 


Ra/zor-back, n. (Zodl.) A species of whale found 
in the North Sea; Physalus (or Balzena) antiquo- 
rum. It is remarkable for its size, attaining the 
length of one hundred feet. Baird, 

BRa/zor-bill,n. (Ornith.) An a nn 
aquatic fowl, common in the 
arctic regions; the common 
auk; Alca torda. 

Ra/zored, a. Formed like a 
razof. 

Ra/zor-fish,n. 1.(Jchth.) A 
small fish of the Mediterra- 
nean (Coryphena novacula), 
prized for the table. Booth. < 

2. (Zoél.) The razor-shell; 
Solen ensis. Kirby. 

Ra/zor-shéll, n. (Zodl.) A 
bivalve shell-fish (Solen en- 4 ; 
sis), having a shell long and Razor-bill (Alcea torda). 
narrow like the handle of a 
razor. It is sometimes used as food. ' 

Ra/zor-stone,n. The same as NOVACULITE, q. Y. 

Ra/zor-strop, x. <A strop for sharpening razors. 

Raz/itire (razh/yr), n. [See RAsuRE.] nC 

1. The act of erasing or effacing; obliteration, 
See RASURE. é 
2. That whichis razed; erasure. 


There were many razures in the book of the treasury. Burnet. 
Baz zi-& (rit/si-a),n. [Ar. rgazia.] A plunder- 
ing and destructive incursion, ; </ 
Ré. A prefix or inseparable particle in the composi- 
tion of words, denoting return, repetition, iteration. 
It is abbreviated from 7ed, which the Latins retained 
in words beginning with a vowel, as in redamare, 
redire, redintegrare. From the Latin the Italians, 
Spanish, and French haye their 7c, ra, as prefixes. 

Re (ra). (Mus.) A syllable applied in solmization to 
the second tone of the diatonic scale. 

Ré/-ab-s6rb/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REABSORBED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. REABSORBING.] [Eng. prefix re and 
absorb.] ‘To absorb again; to draw in or imbibe 
again what has been effused, extravasated, orthrown 
off; to swallow up again; as, to reabsorb chyle, 
lymph, &c.;— used of fluids. — 

Reé/-ab-sérp/tion (-shun), n. The act or process of 
reabsorbing ; the swallowing a second time. 

Ré/-ae-céss’, n. [Prefix re and access.] A second 
access or approach; a visit renewed. Hakewill. 

Ré/-ae-etise’, v. t. To accuse again. 

Réach, v.t. [imp. & p.p. REACHED (recht) (RAUGHT, 
the ancient preterit, is obsolete); p. pr. & vb. n. 
REACHING.] [O. Eng. rechen, A-8. recan, reccan, 
to extend, stretch out, and vecian, recean, reccan, 
to extend, D. reiken, to reach, rekken, to stretch, 
extend, N. H. Ger. reichen, to reach, recken, to 
stretch, O. H. Ger. reichjan, reichdn; rechjan, 
rachjan, Icel. reikia, rakna, Dan. rikke, Sw. racka, 
L. Ger. reken, O. Fries. reka, Goth. rakyan, allied 
to Lat. regere, to lead straight, por-rigere, to reach, 
Gr. dpéyety, to reach.]- 

1. To extend; to stretch; to thrust out; to put 
ig) as a limb, a member, something held, or the 

ike. 
Reach hither thy hand, and thrustitinto my side. John xx. 27. 
Trees reached too far their pampered boughs. /ilton. 


2. Hence, to deliver by stretching out a member, 
especially the hand; to give with the hand; to pass 
to another; to hand over; as, to each one a book. 

8. To attain or obtain by stretching forth the 
hand; to extend some part of one, or something 
held by one, so as to touch, strike, grasp, or the 
like; as, to reach an object with a cane, a pole, or 
the like. 
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Lest, therefore, now his bolder hand 


Reach also of the tree of life and eat. _ Milton, 
O patron power, thy present aid afford, 
That I may reach the beast. ve Dryden. 
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Réach/a-ble, a. 
Réach/er, n. 


Réach’less, a. 


Re-aiet/, v. t. 


Re-aet’, v, 7. 


REACH 


4. Hence, to extend an action, effort, or influence 
to; to penetrate to; to pierce, or cut, as far as. 


The law reached the intention of the promoters, and this 
act fixed the natural price of money, Locke. 


If these examples of grown men reach not the case of chil- 
dren, let them examine. : Locke. 
’ §. To extend to; to stretch out as far as; to touch 
by virtue of dimension or extent; as, his land 
reaches the river. 
Thy desire leads to no excess that reaches blame. Ifilton. 
6, To understand; to comprehend, [Obs.] 
Do what, sir? Ireach you not. Beau, § Fl. 
7. To arrive at; to come to; to get as far as. 
“ Before this letter reaches your hand.” Pope. 
8. To arrive at by effort of any kind; to attain 
to; to gain; to be advanced to. 


The best accounts of the appearances of nature which hu- 
man penetration can reach, come short of its reality. Cheyne. 


_ Q. To overreach; to deceive. [Obs.] South. 
Réach, v.i. 1. To stretch out the hand. 
Goddess humane, reach, then, and freely taste. J/ilton. 


2. To strain after something; to make efforts at 
attainment. 
Reaching above our nature does no good. Dryden. 
3. To be extended in dimension, time, action, 
influence, &c., so as to touch, attain to, or be equal 
with something; to penetrate, 


And behold, a ladder set upon the earth, and the top of it 
reached to heaven. Gen. xxviii. 12. 


The new world reaches quite across the torrid zone. Boyle. 
4. To make efforts to vomit; to eructate; to retch. 
See Rercu. [fare.] : Cheyne, 
d To reach after or at, to make efforts to attain to or ob- 
He would bein a posture of mind reaching after a positive 
idea of infinity. Locke. 


Réach, nm. 1. The act of stretching or extending; 


extension; power of reaching or touching with the 
person, or a limb, or something held, 

2. The power of stretching out or extending 
action, influence, or the like; penetration; extent 
of force or capacity. ‘‘ Drawn by others who had 
deeper reaches than themselves to matters which 
they least intended.” Hayward. 

Be sure yourself and yourown7each to know. Pope. 


3. Extent; stretch; expanse; hence, application ; 
influence; result. 
And on the left hand, hell, 


With long reach, interposed, Dilton. 
Strain not my speech 

‘To grosser issues, nor to larger reach 

Than to suspicion. Shak. 


4. An extended portion of land or water ; astretch ; 

a straight portion of a stream or river, as from one 
turn to another; an arm of the sea extending up into 
the land. ‘The river’s wooded reach.” Tennyson. 
The coast is full of creeks and reaches. Holland. 


5. An artifice to obtain an advantage; a fetch. 


The Duke of Parma had particular reaches and ends of his 
Own underhand to cross the design. acon. 
6. An effort to vomit; eructation. [Rare.] 
Within reach. 
One who reaches or extends; one 
who delivers by extending the arm. 


Réach/ing-post, n. (Rope-making.) A post at the 


lower end of a rope-walk. 
Beyond reach; lofty. ‘‘Unto a 
reachiess pitch of-praises hight.” ‘Bp. Hail. 

imp. & p. p. REACTED; p. pr. & vb. 
mM. REACTING.| [Prefix re and act.] To act or 
perform a second time; to do over again; as, to 
Se a play; the same scenes were reacted at 

ome, 


Wright. 


1. To return an impulse or impres- 
sion; to resist the action of another body by an op- 
posite foree; as, every body reacts on the body that 
impels it from its natural state. 

2. To act upon each other; to exercise a recipro- 
eal or a reverse effect, as two or more chemical 
agents. Dana. 


Re-Ac/tion, nm. [Prefix re and action; Fr. réaction, 


Sp. reaccion, It. reazione.] 

1. Any action in resisting other action or power; 
counter tendency; movement in a contrary direc- 
tion; reverse action. + 

2. (Chem.) The mutual or reciprocal action of 
chemical agents upon each other; the manifestation 
of distinctive characters. 

3. (Med.) An action or its manifestation induced 
by vital resistance to some other action; depres- 
sion or exhaustion of vital force consequent on over- 
exertion, or over-stimulation. 

4. (Mech.) The force which a body subjected to 
the action of a force from another body exerts upon 
that body in the opposite direction, 

5. (Politics.) Backward tendency from revolu- 
tion, reform, or progress. 

The new king had, at the very moment at which his fame 
and fortune reached the highest point, predicted the coming 
reaction. Macaulay. 

Reaction-wheel (Mech.), a water-wheel driven by the 
reaction of water, which, entering it centrally, escapes at 
its periphery in a direction opposite to that of its motion 
by orifices at right angles to its radii. 


Re-ke/tion-a-ry, a. For, or implying, reaction; as, 


reactionary movements. 


Re-ke/tion-a-ry, 7. 


Re-ae/tion-ist, n. 
Re-aet/ive, a. 





Réad (reed), v. 7. 


Réad, v. t. 


Réad, v. t. 


Réad (r@d), a. 


Réad/a-ble, a. 


Réad/a-ble-ness, n. 
Réad/a-bly, adv. 
Ré/-ad-dvréss/, v. t. 
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One who favors reaction, or 
seeks to undo political progress or revolution. | 

A reactionary. 
[Fr. réactif, Sp. reactivo, It. reat- 
tivo. See supra.] Having power to react; tending 
to reaction. 


Re-xet/ive-ly, adv. By reaction. 
Re-aet/ive-mess, n. 
Réad (reed), n. 


The quality of being reactive. 
[A-S. red, counsel, from radan, to 


counsel. Cf. infra.j] Saying; sentence; hence, 
word; advice; decision; counsel; rede. [Obs.] 
Who dares dissent from this my read. Spenser. 


[A-S, redan, L. Ger. & D. raden, O. L. 
Ger. radan, Icel. rdda, Dan. raade, O. H. Ger. rda- 
tan, N.H. Ger. rathen.} To advise; to rede. [Obs.] 

Therefore, I read thee, get thee to God’s word, and thereby 
try all doctrine, Tyndale. 
[imp. & p.p. READ (réd); p. pr. & vb. n. 
READING.] [A-S. rédan, to read, declare; N. H. 
Ger. reden, to speak; O. H. Ger. redion, redon, O. 
Sax. rethion, Icel. réda, O. Fries. radia, reda, re- 
dia, retha, Goth. rodjan, to speak, to read, rathjan, 
to speak, to count.] 

1. To go over, as characters or words, and utter 
aloud, or recite to one’s self inaudibly ; to take in the 
sense of, as of language, whether written, printed, 
engraved, or the like; to peruse; as, to read a dis- 
course; to read the letters of an alphabet; to read 
figures; to read the notes of music, or to read mu- 
sic; to read a paper or letter without uttering the 
words. 

2. Hence, to know fully; to comprehend. 

Who is’t can read a woman? Shak. 


3. To discover or understand by characters, 
marks, features, &c.; to gather the meaning of by 
inspection; to learn by observation. 

An armed corse did lie, 
In whose dead face he read great magnanimity. Spenser. 
Those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honor. Shak. 

4. To suppose; to guess. [Obs.] Spenser. 
1. To perform the act of reading; 
to peruse a book or other like document, 

So they read in the book of the law of God distinctly, and 
gave the sense. Neh. viii. 8. 

2. To be studious; to practice much reading. 

’Tis sure that Fleury reads. Taylor. 

3. To learn by reading. 

I have read of an Eastern king who put a judge to death fo 
an iniquitous sentence. Swift. 

4. To tell; to declare. [Obs.] Spenser. 

5. To appear in reading; as, the passage reads 
thus in the early manuscripts. 

Instructed or knowing by reading; 
versed in books; learned, ‘A poet well read in 
Longinus.” Addison. 
Capable of being read; fit, legible, 
or suitable to be read; worth reading. 

The state of being readable. 
In a readable or legible manner. 
To address a second time; — 


often used reflexively. ‘‘ He re-addressed himself 


to her.” Boyle. 
Ré/-a-dépt/, v. t. [Lat. re, again, and adipisci, 
adeptus, to obtain.] To regain; to recover. [Obs.] 


Ré/-a-dép/tion, n. py rette reand adeption.] A re- 





Réad/er-ship, n. 


Réad/i-ly (réd/i-l¥), adv. 


Réad/i-mess (réd/i-nes), 7. 


gaining; recovery of something lost. [Obs.] Bacon. 


Réad/er, n. [A-S. rédere.] 1. One who reads; any 


person who peruses or studies what is written; 
specifically, (a.) One whose distinctive office is to 
read prayers inachurch. (b.) (University of Ox- 
ford, Eng.) One who reads lectures on scientific 
subjects. Lyell. (c.) A proof-reader; a corrector 
of the press. 

2. A book containing exercises in reading; a se- 
lection of extracts for reading; an elementary book 
for practice in a language; a reading-book. [ U.S.] 
‘““That passage with which now every English and 
American school-boy has become familiar through 
his Reader.” Lieber, 
[See supra.] 

1. The office of reading prayers in a church. 

2. (University of Oxford, Eng.) The office of a 
reader or lecturer on scientific subjects. Lyell. 
[See READY. ] 

1. Ina ready manner; quickly; promptly; easily. 

2. Without delay or objection ; without reluc- 
tance; cheerfully. 

[From rveady.] 

1. The state or quality of being ready; condition 
of preparation; preparedness. : 

2. Quickness; promptness; promptitude; facil- 
ity; freedom from hinderance or obstruction; as, 
readiness of speech; readiness of thought; readi- 
mess of mind in suggesting an answer; readiness of 
reply. 

5 Promptitude; cheerfulness; willingness; alac- 
rity; freedom from reluctance; as, to grant a re- 
quest or assistance with readiness. 

They received the word with all readiness of mind, 
Acts xvii. 11. 

Syn.— Facility; quickness ; expedition; promptitude ; 
promptness; aptitude; aptness; knack; skill; expert- 
ness; dexterity; ease; cheerfulness. See FAcILITyY. 


Réad/ing, p.a. Addicted to reading; as, a read- 


tng community. 


e\ 
»? 


C. Kingsley. | Réad/ing, n. 


RE-AFFIRMANCE 


Reading man (Eng. Universities), a hard student, or 
one who is entirely devoted to his collegiate studies. 
1. The act of one who reads; perusal. 
2. Study of books; literary scholarship; as, a 
man of extensive reading. 
3. A lecture or prelection; public recital. 
The Jews had their weekly readings of the law. Hooker. 


4. The way in which any thing reads; force of a 
word or passage presented by a documentary au- 
thority; lection; version, 

Reading of a bill (Legislation), its formal recital, by 
the proper officer, before the House which is to consider it. 

Réad/ing-book, 7. A book containing selections 
to be used as exercises in reading; a reader, 

Réad/ing-boy, n. A boy who reads copy to the 
corrector of the press. Simmonds. 

Réad/ing-désk, n. A desk used for reading the 
service in a church, Hook, 

Réad/ing-reoom,n. A room provided with papers, 
periodicals, and the like, to which persons resort 
for reading. 

Ré/-ad-jotirn’ (-jfirn’), v. ¢. [Prefix ve and ad- 
journ.| To adjourn a second time. 

Ré/-ad-jist’, v.t. (imp. & p. p. RE-ADJUSTED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. RE-ADJUSTING.] [Prefix re and ad- 

-just.]- To adjust or settle again; to put in order 
again. 

Ré/-ad-jiist/ment, n. A second adjustment. 

Ré/-ad-mis/sion (-mish/un),n. [Prefix re and ad- 
mission.] The act of admitting again, or the state 
of being readmitted; as, the re-admission of fresh 
air into an exhausted receiver; the 7e-admission of 
a student into a seminary. 

Ré/-ad-mit’, v. t. (imp. & p. p. RE-ADMITTED; p. 
pr. & vb.n.RE-ADMITTING.] [Prefix re and admit.] 
To admit again; to give second entrance or allow- 
ance to. 

Whose ear is ever open, and his eye 
Gracious to re-admit the suppliant. Milton. 

Ré/-ad-miit/tan¢e, n, A second admittance; allow- 
ance to enter again, 

Ré/-a-dépt’, v. t. [Prefix re and adopt.] To adopt 
again, Young. 

Ré/-a-dorn/, v. ¢. [Prefix ve and adorn.] To adorn 
anew; to decorate a second time. Blackmore. 

Ré/-ad-vang¢e’, v. 7. To advance again, 

Ré/-ad-vért/en-cy, n. [Prefix re and advertency.] 
The act of again adverting to, or of reviewing. 

Norris. 

Réad/y, (réd/¥), a. [compar. READIER; superl. 
READIEST. | [A-S. rad, rede, hrad, hred, Icel. 
hradr, Dan. rede, Sw. redo, O. D. rade, radde, N. 
D. gereed, bereid, L. Ger. reed, rede, gereed, N. 
H. Ger. bereit, Goth. gardids, fixed, arranged, raths, 
easy. Cf, RATH.] 

1. Prepared at the moment; not behindhand or 
backward when called upon; causing no delay for 
lack of being fitted or furnished. 

My oxen and my fatlings are killed, and all plies are ready, 

Matt. xxii. 4. 

2. Prepared in mind or disposition; not reluc- 
tant; willing; free; inclined; disposed. 

I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusa- 
lem, for the name of the Lord Jesus, Acts xxi, 13. 

If need be, Iam ready to forego 
And quit. Milton. 

3. Not slow, hesitating, or awkward; quick in 
action of any kind; dexterous; keen; prompt; as, 
a ready apprehension; ready wit; a ready writer 
or workman. ‘‘ Gurth, whose temper was ready, 
though surly.” W. Scott. ‘‘Ready in devising ex- 
pedients.” Macaulay. 

4. Not occasioning delay; offering itself at once; 
at hand; opportune; near; easy. ‘* Through the 
wild desert, not the readiest way.” Milton, 

A sapling pine he wrenched from out the ground, 
The readiest weapon that his fury found. Dryden. 

5. On the point of; about to; on the brink; — 
with a following infinitive. 

My heart is ready to crack. Shak. 

Ready money, means of immediate payment; cash. 
“Tis all the ready money fate can give.” Cowley.— 
To make ready, to make preparation; to get things in 
readiness. 

Syn.—Prompt; expeditious; speedy; unhesitating; 
dexterous; apt; skillful; handy; expert; facile; easy; 
opportune; fitted; prepared; disposed; willing; free; 
cheerful. See PROMPT. 

Réad/y (réd/¥), adv. Ina state of preparation so as 
to need no delay. 

We ourselves will go ready armed before the children of 


Israel. Num, xxxii. 17. 


Réad/y (réd/¥), n. Ready money; cash. [Collog. 
and low. | 
Lord Strut was not flush in ready, either to go to law, or to 
clear old debts. Arbuthnot. 
Réad/y (réd/¥), v. &. To dispose in order; to pre- 
pare. [Obs. Brooke. 
Réad/y-miade, a. Already provided; kept on hand 
to answer demands; not made to order. 
Réad/y-wit/ted, a. Having ready wit. 
Ré/-atfirm’,v.t. [imp. & p, p. RE-AFFIRMED; P- 
pr. & vb. n. RE-AFFIRMING.] [Prefix re and afirm.] 
‘To affirm a second time, 


Ré/-affirm/ange, n, A second affirmation. 


* 


Ayliffe. 
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RE-AFFORESTED 


Ré/-aff5r’est-ed, a. [Prefix re and afforested.] 
Converted anew into a forest. See AFFOREST. 

Re-a/gent, n. [Prefix re and agent.] (Chem.) A 
substance employed to detect the presence of other 
bodies; a test. 

Re-aig/gra-va/tion, n. [Prefix re and aggrava- 
tion.| (Rom. Cath. Eccl. Law.) The last monito- 
ry, published after three admonitions and before 
the last excommunication. 

Ré/-a-gree’, v.i. To agree again. 

Réak, n. ([L. Ger. rikk, a long staff, from rekken, 
to stretch. Cf. recke, the bark of atree.] A rush; 
areik. [Obs.] ‘The bore... that feeds on reaks 
and reeds.” Drant. 

Réak, n. Pranks. [Obs.] ‘To play reaks.”  Cot- 
grave. “They play such reaks.” Beau. § Fl. 

Rée/al, a. [L. Lat. realis, from Lat. res, ret, a thing; 
It. reale, Sp., Pg., & Pr. real, Fr. réel.] e 

1. Actually being or existing; not fictitious or 
imaginary; as, a description of real life. 

Whereat I waked, and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream : 
Had lively shadowed. Milton. 

2. True; genuine; not artificial, counterfeit, or 
factitious; as, real Madeira wine; real ginger. 

3. True; genuine; not affected; not assumed. 

Whose perfection far excelled 
Hers in all real dignity. Milton. 

4. Relating to things, not to persons; not per- 
sonal. [Obs.] 

Many are perfect in men’s humors that are not greatly capa- 
ble of the real part of business. Bacon. 

5. (Law.) Pertaining to things fixed, permanent, 
or immovable, as to lands and tenements; as, real 
estate, opposed to personal or movable property. 

Blackstone. 

Chattels real (Law), such chattels as concern, are an- 
nexed to, or savor of, the realty, as terms for years of land. 
Kent. — Real action (Law), an action for the recovery 
of real property. — Real assets (Law), lands or real estate 
in the hands of the heir, chargeable with the debts of the 
ancestor. — Real composition (Eccl. Law), an agreement 
made between the owner of lands and the parson or 
vicar, with consent of the ordinary, that such lands shall 
be discharged from payment of tithes, in consequence of 
other land or recompense given to the parson in lieu and 
satisfaction thereof. Blackstone. — Real estate or prop- 
erty, lands, tenements, and hereditaments; freehold in- 
terests in landed property; property in houses and land. 
Kent. Burrill.— Real presence (Rom. Cath. Church), 
the actual presence of the body and blood of Christ in the 
eucharist, or the conversion of the substance of the bread 
and wine into the real body and blood of Christ. — Real 
servitude, called also predial servitude (Civil Law), a 
burden imposed upon one estate in favor of another estate 
of another proprietor. Erskine. Bouvier. 

Syn.— Actual; true; genuine; authentic.—Reat, 
ActTuAL. Real represents a thing to be a substantive 
existence; as, a real, not imaginary, occurrence. Actual 
refers to it as acted or performed; and, hence, when we 
wish to prove a thing veal, we often say, ‘‘ it actually ex- 
ists,” “it has actwally been done.” Thus its reality is 
shown by its actuality. Actual, from this reference to 
being acted, has recently received a new signification, 
namely, present; as, the actwal posture of affairs; since 
what is now in action, or going on, has, of course, a pres- 
ent existence. ‘Actual is opposed to supposititious ; real 
is opposed to imaginary, feigned, or artificial. An actual 
fact; a real sentiment.” Graham. 

For he that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an chtual fault. Dryden. 

Our simple ideas are all veal; all agree to the realty of 
things. Locke. 

Rée/al,n. [Sp. & Pg., from real, equivalent to Lat. 
regalis, royal, Pr. rial, O. Fr. royal, a kind of 
money. See REGAL.] 

1. A small Spanish denomination of money. 


t= The real of plate varies in value according to the 
time of its coinage, from 124 down to 10 cents, or from 63 
to 5 pence sterling. The real vellon is a money of account 
equal to 5 cents, or 24 pence sterling. 

2. A realist. [Obs. Burton. 

Re-al/gar, n. [Fr. réalgar, réalgal, Sp. rejalgar, 
Pg. rosalgar, It. realgar, risigallo, risagallo, N. 
Lat. risigallum.] (Min.) A combination of sulphur 
and arsenic, of a brilliant red color as existing in 
nature; red orpiment. 

Realism, x. [Fr.réalisme.] The doctrine of the 
realists. 

Rée/alist, n. [Fr. réaliste.] One who maintains 
that generals, or the terms used to denote the genera 
and species of things, represent real existences, and 
ere not mere names, as maintained by the nominal- 
ists. 

Rée/aList/ie, a. Pertaining to, or characteristic of, 
the realists, 

Re-ali-ty,n. [L. Lat. realitas, Fr. réalité, Sp. re- 
alidad, It. realita. See REAL.] 

1. The state or quality of being real; actual being 
or existence of any thing, in distinction from mere 
appearance; fact. 


Aman may fancy he understands a critic, when in reality 
he does not comprehend his meaning. ddison. 

2. That which is real; an actual existence; that 
which is not imagination or pretense. 


And to realities yield all her shows. Milton. 
3. Firm attachment; devotion. [Obs.] ‘‘ To ex- 
press our reality to the emperor.” Fuller. 


4. (Law.) See REALTY. 
R@/al-iz/a-ble, a. Capable of being realized. 
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Ré@/al-i-za’tion, n. [Fr. réalisation, 8p. realiza- 
cion, It. realizzazione.] The act of realizing or 
making real, or the state of being realized. 

Ré@/al-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. REALIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. REALIZING.] [Fr. réaliser, Sp. realizar, It. 
realizzare. | 

1. To make real; to convert from imaginary or 
fictitious into actual; to bring into concrete exist- 
ence; to effectuate; to accomplish; as, to realize a 
scheme or project. ~s 

We realize what Archimedes had only in hypothesis, weigh- 
ing a single grain of sand against the globe of earth. Glanville. 

2. To cause to seem real; to impress upon the 
mind as actual; to feel vividly or strongly; to make 
one’s own in apprehension or experience. 


This allusion must have had enhanced strength and beauty 
to the eye of anation extensively devoted to a pastoral life, 
and therefore realizing all its fine scenes, and the tender emo- 
tions to which they gave birth. Dwight. 


We can not realize it in thought, that the object had really 
no being at any past moment. Sir W. Hamilton. 

3. To convert into real property; to make real 
estate of. 

4. To acquire as an actual possession; to obtain 
as the result of plans and efforts; to gain; to get. 

The dignity of knighthood was not beyond the reach of any 
man who could by diligent thrift realize a good estate. 

Macaulay. 
Ré@/al-ize, v.i. To gain money; to receive value or 
property, especially in money; as, to realize on 
stocks. 
Ré/al-iz/er, n. One who realizes. Coleridge. 
Ré/al-iz/ing, a. Serving to make real, or to bring 
home as areality; as, a realizing view of eternity. 
Ré/al-iz/ing-ly, adv. In a realizing manner; so 
as to realize or be realized. 
Ré@/-al-lése!’ (ré-al-léj’), v. é. 
lege.) To allege again. 
Ré/al-li/ance, n. A renewed alliance. 
Ré-al-ly’, v.t. [Prefix re and ally.| To bring to- 
gether again; to compose or form anew. Spenser. 
Ré/al-ly, adv. Inareal manner; with or in reality ; 
actually ; in truth. 
The anger of the people is really a short fit of madness. Swift. 

(2 Really is often used familiarly as a slight corrobo- 
ration of an opinion or declaration. 

Why, really, sixty-five is somewhat old. Young. 

Réalm (rélm), n. [O. Fr. realme, reaume, roialme, 

roiame, N. Fr. royaume, Pr. realme, reyalme, 

reierme, O. Sp. realme, reame, It. reame, from Lat. 
regalis, royal. See REGAL.) 

1. A royal jurisdiction or regal government; that 
which is under the dominion of aking; kingdom. 
“The absolute master of 7ealms on which the sun 
perpetually shone.” Motley. 

2. Hence, in general, province; region; country; 
soma. department; division; as, the realm of 

ancy. 
Hzial aican, n. The condition of being real. 
Rée/al-ty, n. [O. Fr. réalté, L. Lat. regalitas, from 
O. Fr. réal, royal, Lat. regalis. See REGAL and 


* 


{Prefix ve and al- 
Cotgrave. 


Royau.] Royalty. [Obs.] Milton. 
Hée’al-ty,n. [Contracted from reality ; It. realta, 

realita. | 
1. Reality. [Obs.] More. 


2. (Law.) Immobility, or the fixed, permanent 
nature of real property; as, chattels which savor of 
the realty ; —so written in legal language for real- 
ity ; also a piece of real property. Blackstone. 

Réam,n. [D. riem, Fr. rame, Sp. &. Pg. resma, 
from It. risma, a ream of paper, a body or number 
of persons, a faction, a sect, from Gr. dpiSpés, a 
number, a quantity. ] 

1. A bundle or package of paper, consisting of 
twenty quires. 

2. A leather rope or strap; areim. See REIM. 

Printer’s ream, twenty-one and a half quires. [Zng.] 

Réam, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. REAMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
REAMING.| [Ger. réwmen, to remove, clear away, 
empty, from raum, room. See Room.] To bevel 
out, a8 a hole in metal; —in modern usage, to en- 
large or dress out, as a hole. 

Réam, v. ¢t. To stretch out; to draw out into thongs, 
threads, or filaments. 

Réam, v. i. [A-S. ream, Ger. rahm, cream, q. v.] 
To cream; to mantle. ‘‘ A huge pewter measuring 
pot, which, in the language of the hostess, reamed 
with excellent claret.” W. Scott. 

Réame,n. Arealm. [Obs. 

Réam/er, n. One who, or t 
cifically, an instru- " = 
ment to enlarge a { ° 3 = 
hole in a beveled 
form. 

Re-ain/i-miate, v, t- 
p. pr. & vb, nm. REANIMATING.] [Prefix re and 
animate; Fr. ranimer.] To animate anew; to re- 
store to animation or life; to infuse new life, vigor, 
spirit, or courage into; to revive; to reinvigorate; 
as, to reanimate a drowned person; to reanimate 
disheartened troops; to reanimate drowsy senses 
or languid spirits. 

Re-an/i-ma/tion, n. The act or operation of re- 
animating; or the state of being reanimated; rein- 
vigoration; revival. 7 

Ré/-an-néx’!, v. t.  [imp. & p. p. RE-ANNEXED (ré/- 
an-ntkst’); p. pr. & vb. n. RE-ANNEXING.] [Prefix 
reand annex.| To annex again; to re-unite. Bacon. 





Reamer. 
[imp. & p. p. REANIMATED ; 
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Ré-in/nex-a/tion, n. The act of annexing again. 

Ré/-an-oint’, v.¢. (Prefix re and anoint.) To anoint 
again. 

Ré/-an/swer (-in/ser), v. t. or 7. [Prefix re and an- 
swer.] To answer back; to react. ‘‘ Which, in weight 
to re-answer, his pettiness would bow under.” Shak. 

Réap, v. t. [imp. & p.p. REAPED (reept); p. pr. & 
vb. N. REAPING.] [A-8. ripan, to seize, reap, rip, 
harvest; D. rapen, to glean, to reap, L. Ger. repen, 
to pluck, O. D. reppen, Goth. raupjan.] 

1. To cut with a sickle, as grain; to gather, as a 
harvest, by cutting. 

When ye reap the harvest of ha land, thou_shalt not 
wholly reap the corners of thy field. Lev. xix. 9. 

2. Hence, to gather; to obtain; to receive as a 
reward, or as the fruit of labor or of works, —in a 
good or bad sense; as, to reap a benefit from exer- 
tions, 

Why do I humble thus myself, and, suin, 
For peace, reap nothing but repulse and hate? Jfilton. 
a ai To clear of a crop by reaping; as, to reap a 
eld. 

Réap, v.i. 1. To perform the act or operation of 
reaping. 

2. To receive the fruit of labor or works. 

They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. Ps. cxxvi. 5. 

Réap,n. [See supra.] [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

1. A bundle of corn; a handful of grain laid 
down by the reaper as it is cut, to be gathered into 
sheaves by the binder. Halliwell. Wright. 

2. A company of reapers. Forby. 

Réap/er, n. 1. One who reaps or cuts grain with a 
sickle. ‘The sun-burnt reapers wiping their fore- 
heads.” Macaulay. 

2. An instrument or machine for cutting grain. 

Réap/ing-hook, 7. An instrument used in reap- 
ing; a sickle. 

Ré'-ap-par’el,v.t. [imp. & p. p. RE-APPARELED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n, RE-APPARELING.] [Prefix re and 
apparel.| To clothe again. Donne. 

Ré/-ap-péar’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. RE-APPEARED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. RE-APPEARING.] [Prefix 7e and ap- 
pear.|] To appear a second time. 

Ré/-ap-péar/an¢e, n. A second appearance. 

Re-ap’pli-ea’tion, n. Theact of re-applying, or 
the state of being re-applied. 

Ré/-ap-ply’, v.t. ori. [Prefix re and apply.) To 
apply again. 

Ré/-ap-point/, v.¢t. [imp. & p. p. RE-APPOINTED ; 
p.pr.& vb.n. RE-APPOINTING.] [Prefix re and ap- 
point.) To appoint again. 

Ré/-ap-point/ment, n. A second appointment. 

Ré/-ap-por’tion, v.¢t. [Prefix re and apportion.] 
To apportion again. 

Ré/-ap-por’tion-ment, n, 
ment, 

Ré/-ap-proach/, v. i. ort. [Prefix reand approach.] 
To approach again. 

Réar (rér), n. [O. Fr. rier, riere, Pr. reire, behind, 
backward, from Lat. retro, id.] 

1. The back or hindmost part; that which is be- 
hind ;— opposed to front. 

The first-born bloom of Spring 
Nipped with the lagging rear of Winter's frost. Dilton. 

2. Specifically, the part of an army or fleet which 
comes last, or is behind the rest. ‘‘ When the fierce 
foe hung on our broken rear.” Milton. 

Réar, v.t. To place inthe rear. [Obs.] 

Réar,a. [Cf. A-S. hréran, to move, agitate, raise, 
O. Sax. hrorian, Icel. hrara, Sw. rora, Dan. rére, 
O. H. Ger. hrérjan, N. H. Ger. riihren, L. Ger, 
roren.] Little cooked; raw; rare, See RARE. 

Réar, adv. Early. [Prov. Eng.} 

Réar, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
REARING.] [A-S. reran, to raise, rear, elevate, 
allied to rdsian, @rdsian, to raise, q. v.]} 

1. To raise; to lift up; to cause to rise, become 
erect, &c.; to elevate. [Obs. or rare.] 

In adoration at his feet I fell 
Submiss; he reared me. 
It reareth our hearts from vain thoughts. 

2. To liftand take up. [Obs. and rare.] 

Having her trom Troupart lightly reared, 
Upon his courser set the lovely load. Spenser. 

3. To bring up or to raise to maturity, as young; 
to educage; to instruct; as, to rea a numerous off- 
spring. 

He wants a father to protect his youth, 
And rear him up to virtue. Southern. 

4. To set up; to establish; to construct; to make, 
[ Obs. and rare.]} 


A second apportion- 


Milton. 
Barrow. 


By what means did they at first it rear. Spenser, 
5. To rouse; to stirup. ‘‘And seeks the tusky 
boar to rear.” Dryden. 


To rear one's steps, to ascend; to move upward. [Obs. 
or rare.) Milton. 

Syn.—To raise; lift; elevate; erect; set up; estab- 
lish. See RAIsE. 

Réar, a. Being behind or in the hindmost part; 
hindmost; as, the rear rank of a company, or a 
procession. 

Réar, v.i. To rise up on the hind legs, as a horse. 

Réar’/-ad/mi-ral, n. 1. (British Navy.) An ofli- 
cer next in rank after the vice-admiral, and who 
commands the third or last division of a fleet. 

Craig. 
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2. (U. S. Navy.) The officer next in rank below 
a vice-admiral and above a commodore. 


Réar’er, n. One who rears, 

Réavr’-frént (-friint), n. (Mil.) The rear rank of a 
body of troops when faeed about and standing in 
that position. 

Réar’-guiird (72), n. The body of an army that 
marches in the rear of the main body to protect it. 
Rée-iit/gtie, v.t. [Prefix re and argue.] To argue 

anew, or over again, 

Réar’-line, n. The line in the rear of an army. 

Réar'ly, adv. Early. [Obs. or Prov, Eng.) 

Tl bring it to-morrow. 
; Do, very rearly. Beau. & Fi. 

Réar’mouse, n. [A-S. hréremus, allied to hréran, 
to agitate; also hreddhemtts. See REAR,a.] The 
leather-winged bat; vespertilio mwrinus. 

Réar’-rink, n. (Mil.) The hindermost rank of a 
body of troops. 

Réar/’ward,n. [From rear. See REREWARD.] 

1. The last troop; the rear-guard. 

2. The hind or latter part; the end; the tail; the 
train behind. Shak. 

Ré’-as-génd/, v.7. [Prefix reand ascend.] To rise, 
mount, or climb again. 

Ré/-as-cénd’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. RE-ASCENDED; 
p.pr.& vb. n. RE-ASCENDING.] To ascend or mount 
again; to reach by ascending again. 

He mounts aloft, and re-ascends the skies. Addison. 

Ré/-as-cén/sion (-as-stn/shun), n. The act of re- 
ascending; aremounting. 

Ré/-as-cént/, n. A returning ascent or ascension; 
acclivity. Cowper. 

Réa/son(rée/zn),n. [Fr.raison, O. Fr. reson, Norm. 
Fr. reson, reason, Pr. razo, Sp. razon, Pg. razam, 
razG@o, It. ragione, Lat. ratio, from reri, ratus, to 
reckon, believe, think. ] 

1. A thought or a consideration, as bearing on a 
determination or an opinion; a just ground of con- 
clusion; that which is viewed as a reasonable ac- 
count or explanation; the efficient cause of actual 
occurrences or phenomena; a motive for an action 
or determination; proof, more or less decisive, for 
an opinion or conclusion ; efficient cause; final 
cause; ground of argument; excuse. 

I'll give him reasons for it. Shak. 

The reason of the motion of the balance in a wheel-watch 
is by motion of the next wheel. Hale. 

This reason did the ancient fathers render why the church 
was called * catholic.” Pearson. 

2. The faculty or capacity of the human mind by 
which it is distinguished from the inferior animals; 
the higher as distinguished from the lower cognitive 
faculties, as sense, imagination, and memory, and, 
in contrast to the feelings and desires, including 
conception, judgment, reasoning, and the intuitional 
faculty ; the intuitional faculty, or the faculty of first 
truths, as distinguished from the understanding, 
ir is called the discursive or ratiocinative fac- 
ulty. 

We have no other faculties of perceiving or knowing any 


thing divine or human, but by our five senses and our reason. 
Peter Browne. 


In common and popular discourse, reason denotes that 
power by which we distinguish truth from falsehood, and 
Tight from wrong, and by which we are enabled to combine 
means for the attainment of particular ends. D. Stewart. 


Reason is used sometimes to express the whole of those 
Po which elevate man above the brutes, and constitute 
is rational nature, moré especially, perhaps, his intellectual 
powers; sometimes to express the power of deduction or argu- 
mentation. D. Stewart. 
By the phrase “ pure reason” I mean the power by which 
we become possessed of principles. Coleridge. 
The sense perceives; the understanding, in its own peculiar 
operation, conceives; the reason, or rationalized understand- 
ing, comprehends, Coleridge. 
3. Due exercise of the reasoning faculty ; accord- 
ance with, or that which is accordant with, and rati- 
fied by, the mind rightly exercised; right intellec- 
tual judgment; that which is dictated or supported 
by the common sense of mankind; right conduct; 
right; propriety; justice; order. 
I was promised, on a time, 
To have reason for my rhyme. Spenser. 
But law in a free nation hath been ever public reason; the 
enacted reason of a parliament, which he denying to enact, 
denies to govern us by that which ought to be our law; inter- 
posing his own private reason, which to usis no law. Milton. 


The most probable way of bringing France to reason. would 
be by the making an attempt on the Scanian West Indies. 
Addison. 

4. Those objects and relations, whether intellec- 
tual or practical, which are supposed to be discerned 
and acknowledged by every rational being; the 
truths and laws by which the universe is supposed 
to be constructed and governed. 

Virtue and vice are not arbitrary things; but there is a nat- 
ural and eternal reason for that goodness and virtue, and 
against vice and wickedness. Tillotson. 

5. (Math.) Ratio; proportion; relation between 
quantities. [Obs.] Barrow. 

By reason of, by means of; on account of. ‘ Spain is 
thin sown of people, partly by reason of the sterility of 
the soil.” Bacon. — In reason, in all reason, in justice; 
with rational ground. 

‘When any thing is proved by as good arguments as a thing 
of that kind is capable of, we ought not, in reason, to doubt of 
its existence. Tillotson. 


Syn.—Motive; argument; ground; consideration; 
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principle, sake, account; object; purpose; design. See 
MOTIVE, SENSE. 

Ré€a/son (ré/zn), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. REASONED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. REASONING.] [Fr. raisonner, Pr. 
razonar, rasonar, Sp. razonar, Pg. razoar, It. 
ragionare. See supra.] 

. To exercise the rational faculty; to deduce in- 
ferences justly from premises; to perform the pro- 
cess of deduction; to ratiocinate. 

2. Hence, to carry on a process of deduction in 
order to convince, or to confute; to set forth prop- 
ositions and the inferences from them; to argue; to 
debate. 

Stand still, that I may reason with you, before the Lord, of 
all the righteous acts of the Lord. 1 Sam. xii. 7. 

RéEa/son (re/zn), v.t. 1. To examine or discuss by 
arguments; to debate or discuss; as, I reasoned the 
matter with my friend. 

When they are clearly discovered, well digested, and well 
reasoned in every part, there is beauty in such a theory. 

Burnet. 

2. To persuade by reasoning or argument; as, to 
reason one into a belief of truth; to reason one out 
of his plan; to reason down a passion. 

Réa/son-a-ble, a. [Fr. raisonnable, Pr. & Sp. ra- 
zonable, Pg. racionavel, razonavel, razoavel, It. 
raztionabile, ragionevole, Lat. rationabilis. See 
REASON. } 

1. Having the faculty of reason; endued with rea- 
son; rational; as, a reasonable being. 

2. Governed by reason; being under the influence 
of reason; thinking, speaking, or acting rationally, 
or according to the dictates of reason; agreeable to 
reason ; just; rational; as, the measure must satisfy 
all reasonable men. 


By indubitable certainty, I mean that which does not admit 
of any reasonable cause of doubting. 7ilkins. 


Men have no right to what is not reasonable. Burke. 
7 3. Not excessive or immoderate; within due lim- 
its; as, a reasonable demand, fine, amount, &c, 


Let all things be thought upon 
That may, with reasonable swiftness, add 


More feathers to our wings. Shak, 
4. Tolerable; considerable. 
I have a reasonable good ear in music. Shak. 


yn.— Rational; just; honest; equitable; fair; suit- 
able; moderate; tolerable. See RATIONAL. 
Réa’soun-a-ble-mess, n. 1. The faculty of reason; 
rationality. [Rare.] 

2. The quality of being reasonable; agreeableness 
to reason; that state or quality of a thing which 
reason supports or justifies; conformity to rational 
principles; moderation; as, the reasonableness of 
our wishes, demands, or expectations. ‘The rea- 
sonableness and excellency of charity.” Law. 

Réa/son-a-bly, adv. In a reasonable manner; in 
consistency with reason; in a moderate degree; not 
fully ; moderately ; tolerably. 

If we can by industry make our deaf and dumb persons 
reasonably perfect in the language. Holder. 

Ré€a/son-er, n. One who reasons or argues; as, a 
fair reasoner; a close reasoner; a logical reasoner. 

Réa’/son-ing,n. 1. The act or process of deriving 
conclusions from premises; the power of employing 
arguments to convince or refute; the conduct or 
management of an investigation or argument. 

2. That which is offered in argument; proofs or 
reasons when arranged and developed; course of 
argument. 

His reasoning was sufficiently profound. Macaulay. 

Syn.— Argumentation; argument. — REASONING, AR- 
GUMENTATION. Few words are more interchanged than 
these; and yet there is a difference between them which 
it may be proper to point out. Reasoning is the broader 
term, including both deduction and induction. Argu- 
mentation denotes simply the former, and descends from 
the whole to some included part; while reasoning em- 
braces also the Jatter, and ascends from the parts toa 
whole. [See INpucTion.] Reasoning is occupied with 
ideas and their relations; argumentation has to do with 
the forms of logic. A thesis is set down: you attack, I 
defend it; you insist, I reply; you deny, I prove; you 
distinguish, I destroy your distinctions; my replies bal- 
ance or overturn your objections. Such is argumenta- 
tion. It supposes that there are two sides, and that both 
agree tothe samerules. Reasoning, on the other hand, 
is often a natural process, by which we form, from the 
general analogy of nature, or special presumptions in the 
case, conclusions which have greater or less degrees of 
force, and which may be strengthened or weakened by 
subsequent experience. 

Réa/son-ist, n. A rationalist. [Obs.] 

Such persons are commonly called “ reasonists,” and ‘ ra- 
tionalists,” to distinguish them from true reasoners and ra- 
tional inquirers. Waterland. 

Réa/son-less (ré/zn-les), a. 1. Destitute of reason ; 
as, a reasonless man or mind. Shak. Raleigh. 

2. Void of reason; not warranted or supported by 
reason ; unreasonable. 

Vhis proffer is absurd and reasonless. Shak. 
Ré/-as-sém/blage,n. Assemblage a second time. 
Ré/-as-sém/ble, v. ¢. [imp. & p.p. RE-ASSEMBLED ; 

p. pr. & vb. n. RE-ASSEMBLING.| [Prefix re and 
assemble.] To assemble or collect again. ‘ Re- 
assembling our afflicted powers.” Milton. 
Ré@/-as-sEm/ble, v.i. To assemble or convene again. 
Ré/-as-sért!, v.t. [imp. &p.p.RE-ASSERTED ; p. pr. 
& vb.n. RE-ASSERTING.] [Prefix re and assert.] To 
assert again; to maintain after an omission to do so, 
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Let us hope... we may have a body of authors who will 


re-assert our claim to respectability in literature. Walsh. 
ie Soon ea WA nm. A second assertion of the same 
ing. 

Ré/-as-séss/ment, n. A new or second assessment. 

Ré/-as-sign/’ (-sin’), v.t. [imp. & p. p. RE-ASSIGNED; 
Pp. pr. & vb. N. RE-ASSIGNING.] [Prefix re and as- 
sign.) To assign back or again; to transfer back 
what has been assigned. 

Ré/-as-sign’ment (-sin/-), m. A new or repeated 
assignment. 

Ré/-as-sim/i-late, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RE-ASSIMI- 
LATED; p. pr. & vb. n. RE-ASSIMILATING.] [Prefix 
re and assimilate.| To assimilate or cause to re- 
semble anew; to change into another substance by 
the processes of animal or vegetable life. 

Ré/-as-sim/i-la/tion, nm. A second or renewed as- 
similation. 

Ré/-as-s0/ci-ate (-sd/shi-at), v. 7. 
associate.| To associate again, 
Ré/-as-stime’, v. ¢. [Prefix re and asswme.] To 

resume; to take again. 

Ré/-as-stimp/tion (-stim/shun), 2. A resuming; a 
second assumption. 

Ré@/-as-sur/ang¢e (-shyr/ans), n. [Prefix re and as- 
surance, 

1. Assurance or confirmation repeated. Prynne. 
2. (Law.) A contract by which an insurer of 
property obtains indemnity against loss by his in- 
surance from some other insurer. Arnould. Kent. 

Ré/-as-sure’ (ré/ash-shyr’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. RE- 
ASSURED; p. pr. & vb. n. RE-ASSURING.] [Prefix re 
and assure.] [Fr. rasswrer.] 

1. To assure anew; to restore courage to; to free 
from fear or terror. 
They rose with fear, 
Till dauntless Pallas re-assured the rest. Dryden. 
2. To obtain insurance from another of what one 
has already insured; to insure against loss that may 
be incurred by taking a risk. 

Ré/-as-sur’er (-shur/er), n, One who re-assures, or 
assures or insures anew. 

Réas/ti-mess,n. Rancidness. [Obs.or Prov. Eng.] 

Réas/ty, a. [Cf. O. D. ranst, ranstig, rancid; 
Eng. rank, rancid, and rusty.) Covered with a 
kind of rust, and having a rancid taste ; — applied 
especially to dried meat. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

Tusser. 

Réate (ret), n. [Ger. riet, ried, riedgrasz. See 
REED.) A kind of long, small grass, which grows 
in water, and complicates itself. [Obs. or Prov. 
Eng.] Walton. 

Ré/-at-tach’, v.f. [imp. & p. p. RE-ATTACHED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. RE-ATTACHING.]| [Prefix re and attach.] 
To attach again. 

Ré/-at-tach’ment, n. A second or renewed attach- 
ment of the same person or thing. 

Ré/-at-tain’,v.¢. [Prefix reand attain.] To attain 
again. 

Rée/-at-témpt/ (84), v. tf. [imp. & p.p. RE-ATTEMPT- 
ED; p. pr & vb. n. RE-ATTEMPTING.] [Prefix re 
and attempé.] To attempt again. 

Reéave (rev), v.¢ [A-S. reajfian, Dan. rove, D. roo- 
ven, L. Ger. rowen. See Ros.] 

1. To take away by stealth or violence; to rob 
of; to deprive of; to take away. [Obs.] See BE- 
REAVE. 


[Prefix re gud 


If the wooers reave 
By privy stratagem my life at home. Chapman. 


2. To rob; to deprive; to bereave. [Rare.] ‘To 
reave the orphan of his patrimony.” Shak. 
Réav’er, n. One who reayes, or robs; a riever. 
Ré/-a-vow/’, v.t. [Prefix re and avow.] To ayow 
again. 
RG/-a-wike’,v.i. [Prefix re and awake.] To awake 


again. 
Ré-bin/ish, v.¢. [Prefix re and banish.] To ban- 
ish again. Fuller. 
RéE-bap’tism, n. A second baptism. 
Ré-bap’ti-za/tion, n. [Fr. rebaptisation. See in-~ 


fra.) A second baptism. 

Ré@/bap-tize’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. REBAPTIZED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. REBAPTIZING.] [Prefix re and baptize ; 
Fr. rebaptiser, Pr. rebatizar, rebateiar, Sp. rebau- 
tizar, It. ribattezzare, Lat. rebaptizare.] To bap- 
tize a second time. 

Ré/bap-tiz/er, n. One who rebaptizes. 

Ré-biir/ba-ri-za/tion, n. The act of rebarbariz- 
ing, or the state of being reduced again to barba- 
rism. 

Ré-biir’ba-rize, v. ¢. [Prefix re and barbarize.] 
To reduce again to barbarism; to make barbarous a 
second time. [Rare.] Sir W. Hamilton. 

Re-bate’, v. ¢. [Fr. rebattre, Pr. rebatre, Sp. reba- 
tir, Pg. rebater, It. ribattere, fr. re, again, against, 
back, and battre, batre, batir, bater, battere; Lat. 
battuere, batuere, to beat, strike. ] 

1. To beat to obtuseness; to deprive of keenness ; 
to blunt. 
- He doth rebate and blunt his natural edge. Shak. 


2. To abate or deduct from; to make a discount 
from for prompt payment. Blount, 
3. To cut arebate in; to rabbet. See RABBET. 
Re-bate’, n. 1. A kind of hard freestone used in 
the formation of pavements. [/are.] Elmes. 
2. A piece of wood hafted into the top of a long 
stick, and serving to beat out mortar. Elmes, 
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3. An iron tool sharpened something like a chisel, 
and used for dressing and polishing wood. Jlmes. 
4. A groove or channel sunk on the edge of a 
board or piece of timber; arabbet. See RABBET. 
Re-bate’, n, [O. Fr. rabatement, Pr. raba- 
Re-bate/ment, tamen, from Fr. rabattre, Pr. 
rebatre, to diminish, to abate. Cf. supra and 
ABATE. | 
1. Diminution. 
2. (Com.) Deduction of interest, or any sum, &c., 
onaccount of prompt payment; abatement. Bouvier. 
3. (Her.) A diminution or abatement of the bear- 
ings in a coat of arms. 
Re-ba/to, n. The same as RABATO,. 
Ré-béat/en, a. Beaten again or a second time. 
Ré/bee, n. [Fr. rebec, It. ribeca, ribeba, Pr. rabey, 
Pg. rabeca, rabel, rabil, rebel, arrabil, Sp. rabel, O. 
Fr. rebelle, from Ar. rabdb, a musical instrument of 
around form; Per. rubdb.] (Mus.) An instrument 
formerly used, having catgut strings, and played 
with a bow. [Written also rebeck.] 
He tuned his rebec to a mournful note. Drayton. 
(=> Originally it had only two strings, then three, till 
exalted into the more perfect violin with four strings. It 
is thought to have been a Moorish instrument. Nares. 
Réb/el, n. Le: rebelle, It. ribelle, ribello, O. Sp. 
rebelle, rebele, N. Sp. rebelde, from Lat. rebellis, 
making war again, rebellious, from rebellare, to 
wage war again, torebel. See REBEL, v.7.] One 
who rebels; one who revolts from the government 
to which he owes allegiance, either by openly re- 
nouncing the authority of that government, or by 
taking arms and openly opposing it; one who defies 
and seeks to overthrow the authority to which he is 
rightfully subject; a revolter; an insurgent, ‘A 
foul, contending rebel.” Shak. 
Syn.—Revolter ; insurgent.— REBEL, INSURGENT. 
Insurgent marks an early, and rebel a more advanced, 
stage of opposition to government. ‘The former rises up 
against his rulers, the latter makes war upon them. A 
French writer remarks that out of a hundred insurgents, 
a a than ten usually hold out and become confirmed 
rebels. 


His voice like thunder will support her cause, 
Enforce her dictates, and sustain her laws; 
Rich with her spoils, his sanction will dismay, 


And bid the insurgents tremble and obey. Falconer. 
Shall man from Nature’s sanction stray, 
A rebel to her rightful sway? Fenton. 


Réb/el, a. [Fr. rebelle, Pr. rebel, revel, Sp. rebelde. 
See supra,] Acting in revolt; rebellious; as, rebel 
troops. 

Convict by flight, and rebel to all law. Milton. 

Re-béV, v. i. [imp. & p. p. REBELLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. REBELLING.| ([Fr. rebeller, Pr. rebellar, re- 
vellar, Pg. rebellar, Sp. rebelar, It. ribellare, from 
Lat. rebellare, to make war again, from re, again, 
and bellare, to make war, beliwm, war.] To revolt; 
to take up arms traitorously against the state or 
government; to renounce the authority of the laws 
and government to which one owes allegiance, 

Ye have builded you an altar, that ye might rebel this day 
against the Lord. Josh. xxii. 16, 

How could my hand rebel against my heart? 

How could your heart rebel against your reason? Dryden. 
Re-béVler, n. One who rebels; a rebel. 
Re-béll/ion (re-bél/yun), n. [Fr. rébellion, Sp. re- 

belion, It. ribellione, Pr. & Lat. rebellio, from Lat. 
rebellare. See supra. Among the Romans rebell- 
ion was originally a revolt or open resistance to 
their government by nations that had been subdued 
in war. It was a renewed war. ] 

1. The act of rebelling; open and avowed renun- 
ciation of the authority of the government to which 
one owes allegiance; the taking of arms traitorously 
to resist the authority of lawful government; re- 
volt; insurrection. 

No sooner is the standard of rebellion displayed than men 
of desperate principles resort to it. Ames. 

2. Open resistance to lawful authority. 

Commission of rebellion (Eng. Law), a process of con- 
tempt issued on the non-appearance of a defendant; — 
now abolished. Wharton. Burrill. 

2 Syn.—Insurrection; sedition; revolt; mutiny; re- 
sistance; contumacy. See INSURRECTION. 

Re-béll/iotis (re-bél/yus), a. Engagedin, or marked 
by, rebellion ; traitorously renouncing the authority 
and dominion of the government to which allegiance 
is due; violently resisting government or lawful 
authority. ‘‘ His own rebellious head.” ‘“‘ Thoughts, 
like himself, rebellious.” Milton. 

Re-béll/iowis-ly (re-btl/yus-l¥), adv. In a rebell- 
ious manner; with traitorous and violent resistance 
to rightful authority, or to a government to which 
allegiance is due. Camden. 

Re-béll/iotis-mess (-bél/yus-), m. The quality or 
state of being rebellious. 

RE-bEV1Ow, v.i. [Prefix re and bellow.] To bel- 
low in return; to echo back a loud, roaring noise. 

The cave rebellowed and the temple shook. Dryden. 

Ré-bit/ing, mn. (Engraving.) The act or process of 
restoring worn lines in an engraved plate by the ac- 
tion of acid. Fairholt. 

Ré-bléom/, v,7. [Prefix re and bloom.] To bloom 
anew, 


Health again resumed 
Its former seat, I must not say 7ebloomed, 


Ré-b15s/som, v. 7, 


Crabbe. 
[imp. & p. p. REBLOSSOMED ; 
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p. pr. & vb. N. REBLOSSOMING. ] 
blossom.] To blossom again. 

Re-bd/ant, a. [See infra.] Bellowing back; rebel- 
lowing; loudly resounding, [/tare.] ‘‘ Their echoes 
reboant.” Browning. 

Ré/bo-a/tion, n. [From Lat. reboare, to bellow 
back, from re, again, back, and boare, to cry aloud.] 
Return of a loud, bellowing sound. [#.] Patrick. 

Ré-boil’, v.i. [Prefix re and boil, q. v.] To take 
fire; to be hot. Sir T, Elyot. 

Ré-boil’, v. ¢. To boil again. 

Ré-bound’,v.i. [imp. & p. p. REBOUNDED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. REBOUNDING.] [Prefix re and bound, Fr. 
rebondir.| To spring back; to start back; to be 
reverberated by elastic force on collision with anoth- 
er body; as, a rebounding echo. 

Bodies absolutely hard, or so soft as to be void of elasticity, 
will not rebound from one another. Newton. 

Ré-bound’, v.t. To drive back; to reverberate. 

Silenus sung; the yales his voice rebound. Dryden. 

Bé-bound’,n. The act of flying back upon collis- 
ion with another body; resilience. ‘‘ Put back as 
from a rock with swift rebound.” Dryden. 

Ré-brac¢e’, v. ¢. [Prefix reand brace.] To brace 
again. Gray. 

Ré-bréathe’, v. i. [Prefix re and breathe.] ° 
breathe again. 

Re-bii/eotis, a. Containing or expressing rebuke; 
rebuking; reproving. [Obs. and rare.] 

She gave unto him many rebucous words. Fabyan. 

Re-biff’, n. [From the verb; Fr. rebuffade, It. ri- 
buffo, rabbuffo. See infra.] 

1. Repercussion, or beating back; a quick and 
sudden resistance. ‘ The strong rebuff of some tu- 
multuous cloud.” Milton. 

2. Sudden check; defeat; repellence; refusal; 
rejection of solicitation. 

Re-biff’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REBUFFED (re-bift/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. REBUFFING.] [Prefix re and buff, 
q. v.] To beat back; to offer sudden resistance 
to; to check; to repel violently, harshly, or uncour- 
teously. 

Ré-biit/fet, v. ¢. [Prefix ve and buffet.] To buffet 
again, or in return; to beat back. 

Ré-build’ (-bild’), v.t. [imp. & p. p. REBUILT (ré- 
bilt’); p. pr. & vb. 2. REBUILDING.] [Prefix re and 
build.] To build again; to renew; to build or con- 
struct, as something which has been demolished; 
as, to rebuild a house, a wall, a wharf, or a city. 

Ré-build/er, n. One who rebuilds, Bo. Hall. 

Re-biik’a-ble, a. [From rebuke.] Worthy of re- 
buke or reprehension. Shak. 

Re-btike’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. REBUKED (re-bukt/) ; 
p. pr. & vb, n, REBUKING.] [Norm. Fr. rebuquer, 
O. Fr. rebouquer, to enfeeble, diminish, bowquer, to 
grumble, murmur, kiss or embrace by force, partly 
from O. Fr. bouque, N. Fr. bouche, the mouth, and 
partly from Icel. bucka, to subdue; M. H. Ger. 
biicken, to bend; N. H. Ger, sich biicken, to stoop, 
duck; Up. Ger. bucken.]} 

1. To check, silence, or put down, with reproof; 
to restrain by expression of disapprobation; to rep- 
rehend sharply and summarily; to chide; to re- 
prove; to admonish. 

The proud he tamed, the penitent he cheered, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender feared. Dryden. 

2. To beat down; to buffet: to bruise. [Obs. and 
rare. | 


[Prefix re and 


A head rebuked 
With pots of all size, daggers, stools, and bed-staves. Beau. § Fi. 


: Syn.—To reprove; chide; check; chasten; restrain; 
silence. See REPROVE. 


Re-biike’,n. 1. A direct and pointed reproof; rep- 
rimand; also, chastisement; punishment; affliction. 
For thy sake I have suffered rebuke. Jer. xv. 15. 


Why bear you these rebukes,and answer not? Shak. 
2. Check; rebuff. 
For great rebuke it is love to despise. Spenser. 


To be without rebuke, to live without giving cause of 
reproof or censure; to be blameless. 
Re-biike/ful, a. Containing, or abounding with, 
rebukes. (Obs. 
Re-biike’ful-ly, adv. 
sion. [Obs.] 
Re-biik’er, n. One who rebukes; one who re- 
proves, chastises, or restrains; a chider. 
Re-biik/ing-ly, adv. By way of rebuke. 
Ré/bul-li’tion (ré/bul-lish’/un), n. [Eng. prefix re 
and bullition. See REBoIL.] The act of boiling or 
effervescing. [Rare.] Wotton. 
Ré-buoy’ (ré-bwoy’/, or ré-bwoy’), v. t& [Prefix re 
and bwoy.] To buoy again; to raise or support 
again. 
Ré-bur’y (rée-bér’r¥), v. &, 
To bury or inter again. Ashmole. 
Rée’/bus, n.; pl. RE‘BUS-ES. [Fr. rébus, from Lat, 
rebus, by things, abl. pl. of res, a thing. | 
1. A mode of expressing words or phrases by 
pictures of objects whose names bear a resemblance 
to those words, or to the syllables of which they are 
composed; enigmatical representation of words by 
figures; hence, a peculiar form of riddle made up 
of such representations. 
(=> A gallant, in love with awoman named Rose Hill, 


painted on the border of his gown a rose, a hill, an eye, 
a loaf, and a well, which reads, Rose Hill J love weil. 


With reproof or reprehen- 


[Prefix ve and bury.] 
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2. (Her.) A coat of arms which bears an allusion 
to the name of the person, as three cups for Butler; 
canting arms. See CANT, v. 7%. 

Ré/bus, v.t. 1. To try the skill of with a rebus; 
hence, to give a riddle to; to play a puzzle or trick 


upon, 
Is there any man has rebused your worship? Shak. 


2. To mark or indicate by a rebus. 

He [John Morton] had a fair library rebused with More in 
text and a Tun under it. Fuller. 

Re-bit’, v. ¢. [fn . & p. p. REBUTTED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. REBUTTING.] [Fr. rebuter, Pr. vebotar, It. ri- 
butiare, from re and O. Fr. boter, buter, bouter, Pr. 
botar, It. buttare, to push, thrust. See Burr and 
BoutavE. ] ; ae 

1. To drive back; to rebuff; to repel by force. 

Who, rencounting fierce as hawk in flight, 
Perforce rebutted back. Spenser. 

2. (Law.) To oppose by argument, plea, or coun- 
tervailing proof, 

Re-biit’, v.i. 1. To retire. [0Obs.] Spenser. 

2. (Law.) To make an answer, as to a plaintifi’s 
surrejoinder. 

The plaintiff may answer the rejoinder by a surrejoinder; 
on which the defendant may rebut. Blackstone. 

Re-biit/ter, n. (Law.) The answer of a defendant 
in matter of fact to a plaintiff's surrejoinder. 

Blackstone. 

Ré-ea/den-¢y,n. [Prefix re and cadency.] A fall- 
ing or descending a second time. 

Ré-eal/ci-trant, a. [See infra.] Kicking back; 
recalcitrating; hence, showing repugnance or op- 
position. 

Re-eal’/ci-trate,v.t. [Lat. recalcitrare, recalcitra- 
tum; re and calcitrare, to kick; calz, aes To 
kick against; to show repugnance to; to rebuff. 

The more heartily did one disdain his disdain, and recalci- 
trate his tricks. De Quincey. 

Ré-eal/ci-trate, v.i. To kick back; to kick against 
any thing; hence, to express repugnance, 

Ré-eal/ci-tra’/tion, n. A kicking back again; op- 
position; repugnance. W. Scott. 

Re-eall’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RECALLED; Pp. pr. & 
vb, N. RECALLING. | [Pref, ve and call.] [Also recal.] 

1. To call back; to take back; to summon to re- 
turn; as,to recalltroops. ‘If Henry were recalled 
to life again.” Shak. 

2. To revoke; to annul by a subsequent act; to 
recant; as, to 7ecall words, or a decree. 

3. To call back to mind; to revive in memory; 
to recollect; to remember; as, to recall what has 
been forgotten. ; 

Re-eall’, n. A calling back; revocation. 

’Tis done; and since ’tis done, ’tis past recall. Dryden. 

BRe-eall/a-ble, a. Capable of being recalled, ‘‘ Dele- 
gates recallable at pleasure.” Madison. 

Re-eall’ment, n. The act of recalling;. recall; 
also, the state of being recalled. [Obs.]} 

Re-eant’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. RECANTED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. RECANTING.] [Lat. recantare, to recall, re- 
cant, from 7e, again, back, and cantare, to sing, to 
sound; O. Fr. recanter, rechanter, Pr. rechantar, 
It. ricantare. See CANT and CHANT.) To assert 
in opposition to something previously asserted; to 
contradict, as a former declaration; to take back by 
one’s own act; to retract; to recall. 

How soon would ease recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent as void! Milton. 

Syn.—To retract; recall; revoke; abjure; disown; 
disavow. ‘ 

Re-eaint/, v.i. To revoke a declaration or proposi- 
tion; to unsay what has been said; as, convince me 
I am wrong, and I will recant. 

Réean-ta/tion, n. The act of recanting; a decla- 
ration that contradicts a former one; that which is 
thus asserted in contradiction; retraction. 


The poor man was... forced to make a public recantation. 
Stillingfleet. 


& 


Re-eint/er, n. One who recants, © 
Ré/ea-paiei-tate, v.t. [Prefix re and capacitate.] 
To qualify again; to confer capacity on again. 
Atterbury. 
Ré-ea-pit/ii-late, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. RECAPITU- 
LATED; p. pr. & vb. n. RECAPITULATING.]  [Lat. 
recapitulare, recapitulatum, from re, again, and 
capitulum, « small head, chapter, section; Fr: réca- 
pituler, Pr. recapitolar, Sp. recapitular, It. reca- 
pitolare, ricapitolare. See CAPITULATE, CAPI- 
TULE, and CAPITULAR.] To repeat, as the princi- 
pal things mentioned in a preceding discourse, 
argument, or essay; to give a summary of the prin- 
aoe facts, points, or arguments of; to relate in 
rief. 
Syn. — To reiterate; repeat; rehearse; recite. 


Ré/ea-pit/i-late, v. i. To sum up what has been 
previously said or defended. i 
Ré/ea-pit/i-la/tion, n. [Fr. récapitulation, Sp. 
recapitulacion, It. recapitolazione, L. Lat. recapitu- 
latio. See supra.] The act of recapitulating; a 
summary or concise statement or enumeration of 
the principal points or facts in a preceding dis- 
course, argument, or essay. 
Ré’ea-pit/ti-la-to-ry (50), a 
containing recapitulation. 
Ré-eip/tion, n. [Prefix re and caption, q.v.] The 
act of retaking; reprisal; the retaking of one’s own 


Repeating again; 
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goods, chattels, wife, or children, without force or 
‘violence, from one who has taken them and who 
wrongfully detains them. Blackstone. 
Writ of recaption (Law), a writ to recover damages 
for him whose goods, being distrained for rent or service, 
are distrained again for the same cause. 
Craig. Wharton. 
Ré-eap’tor, n. [Prefix ve and captor.) One who 
retakes; one who takes a prize which had been pre- 
viously taken. ; 
eye? (-kapt/yyr, 53), . [Prefix re and capt- 
ure. 
1. The act of retaking; especially, the retaking 
of a prize or goods from a captor. 
2. That which is captured back; a prize retaken. 
Ré-eapt/ire, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RECAPTURED; p. 
pr. & vb.m, RECAPTURING.] To retake; especially, 
to retake a prize which had been previously taken. 
Ré-eiir’bon-ize, v. t. [Prefix re and carbonize.] 
To restoré carbon to, as to that from which it has 
been extracted; to carbonize anew; as, to recar- 
bonize steel. 
Ré-eiir’ni-fy, v. ¢. [Prefix re and carnify.] To 
convert again into flesh. [Obs.] Howell. 
Ré-ear'ry, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RECARRIED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. RECARRYING.] [Prefix re and carry.] To 


carry back. Walton. 
Ré-east’, v.¢. [imp.& p.p. RECAST; p. pr. & vb. n, 

RECASTING.] [Prefix ve and cast.] 
1. To throw again. Florio. 


2. To mold anew; to cast anew; to throw into a 
new form or shape; to reconstruct; as, to recast an 
Bene or play; to recast a cannon, 

. To compute a second time. 

Re-céde’, v. i. [imp. & p.p. RECEDED; p. pr. & vb, 
N.RECEDING.] [Lat. recedere, from re, again, back, 
and cedere, to go, to go along; It. recedere, Fr. re- 
céder. See CEDE.] 

1. To move back; to retreat; to withdraw. 

Like the hollow roar 
Of tides receding from the insulted shore. Dryden. 

All bodies, moved circularly, endeavor to recede from the 
center. entley. 

2. Specifically, to withdraw a claim or preten- 
sion; to desist; to relinquish what had been pro- 
posed or asserted; as, to recede from a demand; to 
recede from terms or propositions. 

Syn.—To retire; retreat; return; retrograde; with- 
draw; desist. 

Be-céde’, v. t. [See supra and CEDE.] To cede 
back; to grant or yield to a former possessor; as, 
to recede conquered territory. 

Re-céipt’ (re-seet’), nm. [O. Fr. recepte, N. Fr. re- 
cette, Pr. recepta, Sp. receta, Pg. receita, It. ricetta, 
from Lat. recipere, receptum, to receive. ] 

1. The act of receiving; reception. “At the re- 
Wi of your letter.” Shak. 

. Power of receiving or containing; capacity. 
It has become a place of great receipt. Lvelyn. 

3. Place of receiving. ‘Sitting at the receipt of 
custom.” Matt. ix. 9. 

4. Hence, a recess; aretired place, [Obs.] ‘In 
a retired receipt together lay.” Chapman. 

5. A plan, scheme, or formulary according to the 
directions of which things are to be received or 
combined; a recipe, q. v. 

She had a receipt to make white hair black. Browne. 


~ 6. A writing acknowledging the taking of money 
or goods; acknowledgment of payment; quittance. 

7. That which is received; that which comes in, 
in distinction from what is expended, paid out, sent 
away, and the like, 

Be-ceipt’ (re-seet’), v.t. [imp. & p. p. RECEIPTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RECEIPTING.] To give a receipt for ; 
as, to receipt goods delivered by a sheriff. 

Re-céipt’ (re-seet’/), v.t. To give a receipt; as, to 
receipt for money paid in liquidation of an account. 

Re-céipt/ment (re-seet/-), n. [See supra.] (0. 
Eng. Law.) The receiving or harboring a felon 
knowingly, after the commission of afelony. Burrill. 

Re-¢éipt/or (re-seet/-), n. (Law.) One who receipts 
for property which has been taken by the sheriff. 

Re-céiv/a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being receiv- 
able; receivableness. 

BRe-¢tiv/a-ble, a. [Fr. recevable, Pr. receptable.] 
Capable of being received. 

Re-céiv’/a-ble-mess, n, Capability of being re- 
ceived; receptibility. 

Re-céive’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. RECEIVED; p. pr. & 
vb. %. RECEIVING.] [O. Fr. recevoir, recever, rece- 
veir, recivoir, rechevoir, rechoivre, rezoivre, N. Fr. 
recevoir, Pr. recebre, Pg. receber, Sp. recibir, It. 
ricevere, Lat. recipere, from re, again, and capere, 
to take, seize. ] 

1. To take, as something that is offered, given, 
committed, sent, paid, or the like; to give reception 
to; to accept; not to reject, repel, or turn away. 

2. Hence, to gain the knowledge of; to take into 
the mind by assent to; to give admission to; to ac- 
cept, as an opinion, notion, &c.; to embrace, 

Our hearts receive your warnings. Shak. 
The idea of solidity we receive by ourtouch. Locke. 

3. To allow, as a custom, tradition, or the like; 

to give credence or acceptance to. 


Many other things there be which they have received to 
hold, as the washing of cups and pots. Mark vii. 4. 
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4. To give admittance to; to permit to come in 
in an official capacity, as an embassador, or as an 
associate, a guest, or the like. 

They kindled a fire, and received us every one, because of 
the present rain, and because of the cold, Acts xxviii. 2. 

‘With open breast 
Stand ready to receive them, if they like 
Our overtures. Milton. 

[In this sense sometimes used elliptically, with 
pe of the object; as, a lady receives on certain 

ays. 

5. To have capacity for; to be able to take in; to 
hold; to contain, 

The brazen altar... was too little to receive the burnt-of- 
fering. 1 Kings viii. 64. 

6. To bear; to undergo; to suffer. 

Against his will, he can receive no harm, Milton. 


7. To take, as goods from a thief, knowing them 
to be dishonestly obtained. 


Receiving-ship, one on board which newly engaged 
sailors are received and kept till drafted for service. 


Syn.—To accept; take; allow; hold; retain; admit. 
— RECEIVE, AccerT. To receive describes simply the 
act of taking. ‘To accept denotes the taking cordially, or 
for the purposes for which a thing is offered. Thus, we 
receive a letter when it comes to hand; we 7’ecetve news 
when it reaches us; we accept a present when it is of- 
fered; we accept an invitation to dine with a friend. A 
lady may receive the proposal of a suitor without accept- 
ing his suit. 


Who, if we knew 
What we receive, would either not accept 
Life offered, or soon beg to lay it down. Milton. 


Re-ctiv’ed-ness, . The state or quality of being 
received, accepted, or current; as, the receivedness 
of an opinion. 

Re-céiv’er, n. 
Pr. recebeire.] 

1. One who takes or receives in any manner. 

2. (Law.) A person appointed, ordinarily by a 
court of chancery, to receive and hold in trust 
money or other property which is the subject of 
litigation pending the suit; a person appointed to 
take charge of the estate and effects. of a corpora- 
tion, and to do other acts necessary to winding up 
its affairs, in certain cases. Bouvier. 

3. One who takes stolen goods from a thief, know- 
ing them to be stolen, and incurs the guilt of par- 
taking in the crime. Blackstone. 

4. (Chem.) (a.) A vessel 
connected with an alembic, a 
retort, or the like, for receiy- 
ing and condensing the pro- 
duct of distillation. (0.) A 
vessel for receiving and con- 
taining gases. 

5. (Pneumatics.) The 
glass vessel in which the 
vacuum is produced, and the 
objects of experiment are 
put, in experiments with an air-pump. 

Re-céiv’er-ship, n. The state or office of a re- 
ceiver. 

Re-¢éiv/ing, n. The act of one who receives; that 
which is received. 

Ré-¢él/e-brate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. RECELEBRATED ; 
p.pr. & vb. nm. RECELEBRATING.] [Prefix re and 
celebrate.] 'To celebrate again. B. Jonson. 

Ré-cél/e-bra/tion, n. A renewed celebration. 

Ré’/cen-¢cy, n. [L. Lat. recentia, from Lat. recens ; 
Fr. récence. See RrecEntT.] The state or quality 
of being recent; newness; new state; late origin ; 
lateness in time; freshness; as, the recency of a 
transaction, of a wound, &c. 

Re-cénse’,v.t. [Lat. recensere, from re, again, and 
censere, to value, estimate; Fr. recenser, Pr. recen- 
sar.] Toreview; to revise. [Rare.] Bentley. 

Re-cén/sion, n. [Lat. recensio, Fr. recension. ] 

1. The act of reviewing or revising; review; ex- 
amination; enumeration. 

2. Especially, the review of a text by an editor or 
editors; critical revisal and establishment, 

3. Hence, the result of such a work; a text es- 
tablished by critical revision; an edited version. 

Re-cén/sion-ist, n. One who makes recensions; 
one who makes critical reviews, as of a text; an 
editor. 

Ré’/cent, a. [Lat. recens, recentis, Fr. récent, Pr. 
recent, It. & Pg. recente, Sp. reciente.] 

1. Of late origin, existence, or occurrence; not 
of remote date, antiquated style, or the like; not 
already known, familiar, worn out, trite, &c.; fresh ; 
late; new; modern; as, recent news or intelligence, 

The ancients believed some parts of Egypt to be recent, and 


formed by the mud discharged into the sea by the Nile. 
Woodward. 


2. (Geol.) Of a date subsequent to the creation of 
man}; as, recent period; recent shells. Lyell, 


Syn.— Modern; new; novel; fresh; late. See Mop- 
ERN. 

Ré-cén/ter, v. ¢. [Prefix re and center.] To cen- 
ter again; to restore to the center, 

Ré/cent-ly, adv. Newly; lately; freshly; not long 
since; as, advices recently received; atown recently 
built or repaired. 

R@/cent-mess, n. The quality of being recent or 
new; newness; freshness; lateness of origin or oc- 


[From Eng. receive, Fr. receveur, 





Receivers. 
a, cylindrical glass receiv- 
er; b, gas receiver; C, air- 
pump receiver. 
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currence; as, the recentness of alluvial land; the 
recentness of news or of events. 

BRe-cép/ta-ele (re-stp/ta-kl, 113), n._ [Fr. réceptar 
cle, Pr. receptacle, Sp. receptaculo, It. ricettaculo, 
Lat. receptaculum, from receptare, y. intens. fr. re- 
cipere, to receive, q. v.] 

1. That which receives, or into which any thing 
is received and held; a receiver or hold- 
er; a reservoir, “© sacred receptacle 
of my joys!” Shak. 

2. (Bot.) (a.) The apex of the flower- 
stalk from which the organs of the flower 
grow or into which they are inserted. 
(b.) The dilated apex of a pedicel which 
serves as 4common support to a head of 
flowers. 

(2 Formerly pronounced re¢/ep-ta-cle. * 
Ré¢/ep-tie/i-lar (110), a. [Fr. récep- Receptacle. 
taculaire. See supra.] (Bot.) Pertain-  (Bot.) 
nh to the receptacle, or growing on it, as the nec- 

ary. 

Ré¢/ep-ta-ry, n. That which is received. [Obs.] 
“The receptaries of philosophy.” Browne. 

Re-cép’ti-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being recep- 
tible; receivableness; capacity of receiving. 

Re-cép/ti-ble, a. [Lat. receptibilis, O. Sp. recepti- 
ble, O. Fr. receptable. See RECEIVE.) That may 
be received; receivable. 

Re-cép/tion, n. [Lat. receptio, from recipere, re- 
ceptum; Fr. réception, Pr. receptio, Sp. recepcion, 
It. ricezione. } 

1. The act of receiving ; admission; as, the recep- 
tion of food into the stomach; the reception of a let- 
ter; the reception of sensation or ideas, 

All hope is lost 
Of my reception into grace. 

2. The state of being received. 

3. A receiving or manner of receiving for enter- 
tainment; entertainment; hence, an occasion or 
ceremony of receiving guests. 

4. Admission, as of an opinion or doctrine. 

Philosophers who have quitted the popular doctrines of their 
countries have fallen into as extravagant opinions as eyen 
common reception countenanced, Locke. 

5. Recovery. [0bs.] Bacon. 

Re-¢ép/tive, a. [Fr. réceptif, Pr. receptiu, It. ri- 
cettivo. See RECEIVE.] Having the quality of re- 
ceiving; able or inclined to take in, hold, or contain ; 
receiving or containing. 

Imaginary space is receptive of all bodies. 


Ré¢/ep-tiv/i-ty (110), n. [Fr. réceptivité.] 

1. The state or quality of being receptive. 

2. (Kantian Philos.) The power or capacity of 
receiving or suffering impressions, as those of the 
external senses. 

Re-cép/to-ry, n. That which receives; a recepta- 

~ cle. [Obs. or rare.] Holland. 

Re-¢cép/to-ry (Synop., §130), a. Generally or popu- 
larly admitted or received. [Obs.] Browne. 

Re-céss’, n. [Lat. recessus, fr. recedere, recessum ; 
Sp. receso, It. recesso, ricesso. See RECEDE.] 

1. A withdrawing or retiring; a moving back; re- 
tirement; retreat; as, the recess of the tides. ‘‘ Every 
degree of ignorance being so far a recess and degra- 
dation from rationality.” South. 

2. A withdrawing from public business or notice ; 
retreat; retirement. 

My recess hath given them confidence that I may be con- 
quered. EK. Charles. 

3. The state of being withdrawn; seclusion; pri- 
vacy. 

In the recess of the jury, they are to consider their evi- 
dence. ‘ale. 

Good verse recess and solitude requires. Dryden. 

4. Remission or suspension of business or pro- 
cedure; intermission, as of a legislative body, court 
of justice, or school. 

The recess of the English Parliament lasted six weeks. 

Macaulay. 

5. Part of aroom formed by the receding of the 
wall, as an alcove, niche, &c. ‘‘ A bed which stood 
in a deep recess.” W. Irving. 

6. Place of retirement or secrecy; private abode. 

This happy place, our sweet 
Recess. Milton. 

7. Secret or abstruse part; as, the difficulties and 
recesses of science. Watts. 

8. (Bot.) One of the vacant places between the 
lobes of leaves; a sinus. 

9. [Fr. recez.] A decree of the imperial diet of 
the old German empire. Brande. 

Re-céss’, v. t. 1. To form into a recess; as, to re- 
cess a cavern. 

2. To make a recess in; as, to recess a wall. 

Re-¢és/sion (re-stésh/un), n. [Lat. recessio, from 
recedere, recessum. See RECEDE. } 

1. The act of receding or withdrawing, as from a 
place, a claim, or demand. South. 

Mercy may rejoice upon the recession of justice. Bp. Taylor. 


2. The act of ceding back; restoration; repeated 
cession; as, the recession of conquered territory to 
its former sovereign. 

Re-cgéss/ive, a. Going back; receding. | 
Ré/ehab-ite (ré/kab-it), n. (Jewish Hist.) One of 
the descendants of Jonadab, the son of Rechab, 





Milton. 


Glanville. 
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who abstained from all intoxicating drinks, and even 
from planting the vine, under an injunction to this 
effect of their ancestor ; — a name assumed by some 
in modern times, who adopt the principle of total 
abstinence from alcoholic liquors. 

Ré-ehanége’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. RECHANGED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. RECHANGING.] [Prefix re and change ; 
Fr. rechanger, Pr. & Pg. recambiar, It. ricambi- 
are.| To change again. 

Ré-change’ v.i. To make a second change. 

hé-chiirge’, v. t. [Prefix re and charge; Fr. re- 
charger. 

1. To charge or accuse in return, Hooker. 

2. To attack again; to attack anew. Dryden. 

Ré-chirge’, v.i. To make a second charge. 

Ré-chiir/ter, n. A second charter; a renewal of a 
charter. D. Webster. 

Ré-chir’ter, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RECHARTERED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RECHARTERING.] [Prefix re and 
charter.| To charter again; to grant a second or 
another charter to. 

Ré-chase’, v.t. [Prefix re and chase.] To chase 
again; to chase or drive back. Chaucer. 

Ré-chas/ten (-chas/n), v.¢. [Prefix re and chasten.] 
To chasten again. 

Re-chéat’, n. [Undoubtedly from Fr. requété, a note 
of the chase to recall the dogs, a new chase, requé- 
ter, to hunt anew. See REQquEST.] (Sporting.) A 
strain which the huntsman winds on the horn when 
the hounds have lost the game, to call them back. 

Re-chéat’, v.i. To blow the recheat. Drayton. 

ERecherché (rtth/shér-sha’), a. [Fr.] Sought out 
with care; hence, of rare attraction; of studied ele- 
gance; valuable for variety; peculiar and refined; 
unusual. 

Réch/less, a. Reckless. [Obs.] Piers Plowman. 

Ré-choose’,v.t. [Prefix reand choose.] To choose 
a second time. 

Re-¢cid/i-vate, v.t. [L. Lat. recidivare, from Lat. 
recidivus, It. recidivare, Sp. recidivar, Fr. récidi- 
ver. See REcrpivous.] To backslide; to fall again. 
[ Obs.] Bp. Andrews. 

Re-cid/i-va/tion, n. [L. Lat. recidivatio.] <A fall- 
ing back; a backsliding. [Obs.] Hammond. 

Re-¢cid/i-votis, a. [Lat. vectdivus, from recidere, 
to fall back, from re, again, back, and cadere, to 
fall; It. recidivo, ricidivo, Sp. recidivo.] Subject 
to backslide. pee 

Ré¢/i-pé, n.; pl. REC/I-PEs. 
pere, to take back, to take in, to receive. See RE- 
CEIVE.] A formulary or prescription for making 
some combination or mixture of materials; espe- 
cially, a prescription for medicine. 

Re-cip/i-an’/gle, n. [Lat. recipere, to take, and an- 
gulus, eat An instrument somewhat like a level, 
sometimes used by engineers to measure angles, 
especially in fortification. Buchanan. 

Re-cip/i-en-¢y, n. The state or quality of being 
recipient; a receiving; reception. 

Re-¢ip/i-ent, a. Receiving. 

Re-cip/i-ent (Synop., § 130), n. [Lat. recipiens, re- 
ceiving, p. pr. of recipere, to receive, Fr. récipient, 
It. & Sp. recipiente,n.and a.] A receiver; the per- 
son or thing that receives; one to whom, or that to 
which, any thing is communicated; specifically, the 
receiver of a still. 

Re-cip/ro-eal, a. [Lat. reciprocus, It. & Sp. reci- 
proco, Pr. reciproc, Fr. réciproque. ] 

1. Recurring in vicissitude; alternate. 

2. Done by each to the other; interchanging or 
interchanged; given and received; mutual; as, re- 
ciprocal love; reciprocal duties. 

Let our reciprocal vows be remembered. 

3. Mutually interchangeable. 

These two rules will render a definition reciprocal with the 
thing defined. Watts. 

4. (Gram.) Reflexive ;— applied to pronouns and 
verbs; also, sometimes limited to such as express 
mutual action. 

Reciprocal equation, an equation which remains un- 
changed in form, when the reciprocal of the unknown 
quantity is substituted for that quantity. Math. Dict. — 
Reciprocal figures (Geom.), figures of the same kind (as 
triangles, parallelograms, prisms, &c.) so related that 
two sides of the one form the extremes of a proportion of 
which the means are the two corresponding sides of the 
other.— Reciprocal proportion (Math.), a proportion 
such, that, of four terms taken in order, the first has to 
the second the same ratio which the fourth has to the 
third, or the first has to the second the same ratio which 
the reciprocal of the third has to the reciprocal of the 
fourth. Thus, 2:5::20:8 form a reciprocal proportion, 
because 2: 5:: a5 : ¢ — Reciprocal quantities (Math.), 
quantities which, multiplied together, produce unity. — 
fteciprocal ratio, the ratio between the reciprocals of 
two quantities; as, the reciprocal ratio of 4 to 9 is that of 
t to 4. — Reciprocal terms (Logic), those terms which 
have the same signification, and, consequently, are con- 
vertible, and may be used for each other. 

Syn.— Mutual; alternate. — RECIPROCAL, MUTUAL. 
The distinctive idea of mutual is, that the parties unite 
by interchange in the same act; as, a mutual covenant, 
mutual affection, &c. The distinctive idea of recipro- 
cal is, that one party acts by way of return or response 
to something previously done by the other party; as, a 
reciprocal kindness, reciprocal reproaches, &c. Love is 
reciprocal when the previous affection of one party has 
drawn forth the attachment of the other. To make it 


{Lat., imper. of veci- 


Shak. 
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mutual, in the strictest sense, the two parties should 
have fallen in love at once; but as the result is the same, 
the two words are here used interchangeably. The ebb- 
ing and flowing of the tide is a case where the action is 
reciprocal, but not mutual. Hence, we may speak of a 
mutual friendship, because this feeling may pass and re- 
pass between two parties, but not so of a mutual friend 
in the concrete. In this case, we say a common friend. 


Re-cip/ro-eal, n. 1. That which is reciprocal to 
another thing. 

2. (Arith. & Alg.) The quotient arising from di- 
viding unity by any quantity; thus, { is the recip- 
rocal of 4. The reciprocal of a fraction is the frac- 
tion inverted, or the denominator divided by the nu- 
merator. 

Re-¢ip/ro-eal/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being 
reciprocal; reciprocalness. 

Re-cip’/ro-eal-ly, adv. 1. Ina reciprocal manner; 
in such a manner that each affects the other, and is 
equally affected by it; interchangeably; mutually. 

These two particles do reciprocally affect each other with 
the same force. Bentley. 

2. In the manner of reciprocals. 

Reciprocally proportional, proportional, as two varia- 
ble quantities, so that the one shall have a constant ratio 
to the reciprocal of the other. Math. Dict. 


Re-cip/ro-eal-ness, n. The quality of being recip- 
rocal; mutual return; alternateness. 

Re-cip/ro-eate, v.i. (imp. & p. p. RECIPROCATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. RECIPROCATING.] [Lat. recipro- 
care, reciprocatum, It. reciprocare, Sp. reciprocar, 
Fr. réciproquer. See RECIPROCAL.] To act inter- 
changeably; to alternate. 

One brawny smith the puffing bellows plies, 
And draws and blows reciprocating air. Dryden. 

Re-cip/ro-eate, v. t. To give and return mutually ; 
to make return for; to requite; to interchange; as 
to reciprocate favors. 

Reciprocating motion (Mech.), motion alternately 
as and forward, or up and down, as of a piston 
rod. 

Re-¢ip’/ro-ea/tion, n. [Lat. reciprocatio, Fr. ré- 
ciprocation, 8p. reciprocacion, It. reciprocazione. | 

1. The act of reciprocating; interchange of acts; 
a mutual giving and returning; as, the reciproca- 
tion of kindnesses. 

2. Alternation; as, the reciprocation of the sea 
in the flow and ebb of tides. Browne. 

Ré¢/i-prod¢’i-ty (rés/i-prés/i-ty), n. [Fr. réciprocité, 
Sp. rectprocidad. See RECIPROCAL. ] 

1. Mutual action and reaction. 

2. Reciprocal advantages, obligations, or rights. 

Reciprocity treaty, or treaty of reciprocity (Interna- 
tional Law), a treaty concluded between two countries, 
conferring equal privileges as regards customs or charges 
on imports, and in other respects. 

Syn.—Reciprocation; interchange; exchange; mu- 
tuality. 

Re-cip’ro-e6r/nots, a. [Lat. reciprocus, turning 
back the same way, reciprocal, and cornu, horn.] 
(4061.) Having horns turning backward and for- 
ward like those of a ram. Ash. 

Re-cip/ro-eotis, a. Reciprocal. [Obs.] 

Ré¢/i-prék, a. [Fr. réciproque.] Reciprocal. [ Obs. 
and rare.| ‘‘Reciprok commerce.” B. Jonson, 

Re-cis/ionm (re-sizh/un), mn. [Lat. recisio, from reci- 
dere, to cut off, from ve and cedere, to cut.) The 
act of cutting off. Sherwood. 

Re-cit/al, n. [From recite.] 1. The act of reciting; 
the repetition of the words of another, or of a writ- 
ing; rehearsal; as, the recital of a deed; the recital 
of testimony. 

2. A telling of the particulars of any thing, as of 
a law, of an adventure, or of a series of events; 
narration. Addison. 

3. That which is recited; a story; a narration. 

4. (Law.) The formal statement or setting forth 
of some matter of fact in any deed or writing, in 
order to explain the reasons on which the transac- 
tion is founded; the statement of matter in plead- 
ing, introductory to some positive allegation. 

Craig. Burn. 

Syn.— Account; rehearsal; recitation ; narration ; 
description; explanation; detail; narrative. See Ac- 
COUNT. 

Ré¢/i-ta/tion, n. [Lat. recitatio, Fr. récitation, Pr. 
recitatio, Sp. recitacion, It. recitazione. See RE- 
CITE. 

1. ‘he act of reciting; rehearsal; repetition of 
words. Hammond. 

2. The delivery before an audience of something 
prepared beforehand, or of a piece committed to 
memory; a public reading or reproduction, espe- 
cially as an elocutionary exhibition, 

3. (Amer. Colleges and Schools.) 'The rehearsal 
of a lesson by pupils before their instructor; the 
repetition of something committed to memory. 

Ré¢/i-ta-tive’, a. [Sp. recitativo. See RECITE.] 
Pertaining to, or intended for, musical recitation or 
declamation; in the style or manner of recitative. 

Ré€¢/i-ta-tive’, n. [It. & Sp. recitativo, Fr. récita- 
tif. See supra.| A species of musical recitation in 
which the words are delivered in a manner resem- 
bling that of ordinary declamation; also, the reci- 
tation itself, or a piece of music intended for recita- 
tion. Brande, 

Ré€¢/i-ta-tive’ly, adv. In the manner of recitative. 











RECKONING ~ 


BRt¢/é-ta-ti’vo, n. [It.] (Mus.) Recitative. 

Re-cite’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. RECITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RECITING, ‘yr, réciter, Pr. & Sp. recitar, It. & 
Lat. recitare, from Lat. re, again, and citare, to call 
or name, to cite, q. v.] 

1. To repeat, as something already prepared, 
written down, committed to memory, or the like; 
to deliver from a written or printed document, or 
from recollection ; to rehearse ; as, to recite the 
words of an author, or of a deed or covenant. 

2. To tell over; to go over in particulars; to re- 
late; to narrate; as, to recite past events; to recite 
the particulars of a voyage. 

3. To rehearse, as a lesson to an instructor. 


Syn.—To rehearse; narrate; relate; describe; re- 
capitulate; detail; number; count. ; 


Re-¢ite’, v. i. To repeat, pronounce, or rehearse 
something prepared or committed to memory; to 
rehearse a lesson learned. 

Re-cite’,n. The same as RecirAu. [Obs.] 

Re-¢it/er, n. One who recites or rehearses. 

Réck, v.i. [A-S. récan, to care for, O. Sax. rdkian, 
rokean, ruokean, O. H. Ger. ruochan, rdhjan, M.H. 
Ger. rwochen, geruochen, N. H. Ger. geruhen, O. D. 
roecken, rochten, ruchten, Dan. régte, rygte, Sw. 
rykta, Icel. riikta, riikia, } To make account; to 
take heed ; to care; to mind;—followed by of. 
[Obs., except in poetry.] 

Thou’s but a lazy loorde, 


And recks much of thy swinke. Spenser. 
I reck as little what betideth me, 
As much I wish all good befortune you. Shak. 


Réck, v. t. To make account of; to care for; to 
heed; to regard; tocare. [Obs., except in poetry.] 
‘This son of mine not recking danger.” Sidney. 

Réck’less, a. [A-8. réceleds, O. D. roeckeloos.] 
Rashly or indifferently negligent; careless; heed- 
less; mindless. 

I made the king as reckless as them diligent. Sidney. 

Syn.—Heedless; careless; mindless; thoughtless; 

negligent; indifferent; regardless; unconcerned; inat- 
tentive; remiss. 

Réck’less-ly, adv. 
lessly; carelessly. 

Réck’less-mess,n. [A-S. réceledsness.] The state 
or quality of being reckless; heedlessness ; careless- 
ness; negligence. 

Réck/on (rék/n), v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. RECKONED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RECKONING.] [O. Eng. recken, reke- 
nen, A-S.recnan, recnian, Goth. rahnjan, O. Fries. 
rekenia, reknia, Icel. reikna, Sw. rakna, Dan. regne, 
D. rekenen, L. Ger. rekenen, reken, N. H. Ger. rech- 
nen, rechenen, O. H. Ger. rechanes 

1. To make or render account of; to tell one by 
one; to compute; to calculate; to count. 
The priest shall reckon to him the money, according to the 
years that remain,...anditshall be abated. Lev. xxvii. 18. 
I reckoned above two hundred and fifty on the outside of 
the church. dison. 
2. To count as in number, rank, or series; to es- 
timate by rank or quality; to account; to esteem; 
to repute. 
He was reckoned among the transgressors. Luke xxii. 37. 
For him I reckon not in high estate. Milton. 
Syn.—To number; enumerate; compute; calculate; 
estimate; value; esteem; account; repute. 


Réck/on, v.i. 1. To make account; to go through 
with a calculation or computation. 
I call posterity 
Into the debt, and reckon on her head. B. Jonson. 

2. To make up accounts; to settle; to examine 
and strike the balance of debt and credit; to adjust 
relations of desert or penalty. 

3. To think; to suppose; to imagine, 
and vulgar.] 

(= In this last sense, the word is provincial in Eng- 
land, and is also used to an excess in the middle and 

* southern parts of the United States, corresponding to that 
of guess in the northern. See GUESS. 

To reckon for, to be answerable for; to pay the penalty 
for. ‘ If they fail in their bounden duty, they shall reckon 
Jor it one day.” Sanderson. — To reckon on or upon, to 
count or establish on; to lay plans or take steps in con- 
fident expectation of; to depend on.— Zo reckon with, 
to settle accounts or claims with; to call to account; to 
exact penalty of. 

After a long time the lord of those servants cometh, and 
reckoneth with them. Matt. xxv. 19. 

Réck/’on-er (rék/n-er), n. One who reckons or 
computes. 

Reckoners without their host must reckon twice. Camden. 

Réck/’/on-img (rtk/n-ing), m. 1. The act of one 
who reckons, counts, or computes; calculation ; —in 
Ppaeise uses, (a.) An account of time. Sandys. 
(6.) Adjustment of claims and accounts; settlement 
of obligations, liabilities, &c.; hence, exaction of 
penalty incurred ; infliction of deserved punishment. 

The way to make reckonings even is to make them ofees 

OUT. 

He quitted London, never to return till the day of a terrible 
and memorable reckoning had arrived. acaulay, 

2. The charges or account made by a host, 


A coin would have a nobler use than to pay a reckoning. 
Addison. 


In a reckless manner; heed- 


[Prov. 


3. Esteem; account; estimation. 
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RECKONING-BOOK 


You make no further reckoning of beauty than of an out- 
ward, fading benefit nature bestowed. Sidney. 
4. (Navigation.) A calculation of the ship’s posi- 
tion from observations made and recorded in the log- 
book, for this purpose, especially from a record of 
the courses and distances sailed, usually called the 
dead-reckoning. See DEAD-RECKONING. 
Réck/on-ing-book, n. A book in which an ac- 
count of money received and expended is entered; 
. an account-book. Johnson. 
Re-elaim/’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RECLAIMED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. RECLAIMING.] [Fr. réclamer, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. reclamar, It. reclamare, richiamare, Lat. re- 
clamare, from re, again, back, and clamare, to call 
or cry aloud. See CLAIM.] 
1. To call out loudly or repeatedly to; to call on; 
to recall. [Rare.] 
The headstrong horses hurried Octavius along, and were 
deat to his reclaiming them. Dryden. 
2. To call back from wild or disorderly movement 
or action; to reduce from a wild to a tamed state; 
to bring under discipline ; — said especially of birds 
trained for the chase, but also of other animals. 
* An eagle well reclaimed.” Dryden. 
3. Hence, to reduce by discipline, labor, cultiva- 
tion, or the like, to a desired state; to rescue from 
being wild, desert, waste, submerged, or the like; 
as, to reclaim wild land, overflowed land, &c. 
Much labor is required in trees to tame 
‘Their wild disorder, and in ranks reclaim. Dryden. 
4. Especially, to call back from moral wandering 
or transgression to rectitude; to draw back to cor- 
rect deportment or course of life; to reform. 
It is the intention of Providence, in its various expressions 
of goodness, to reclaim mankind. Rogers. 
5. To claim back; to reassert and make good 
one’s claim; to demand as aright the return of; to 
attempt to recover possession of. ‘A tract of land 
[Holland] snatched from an element perpetually 
reclaiming its prior occupancy.” Coxe. 
Syn.—To reform; recover; restore; amend; correct. 


Re-elaim’, v.i. 1. To cry out; to exclaim against 
any thing; to oppose or contradict; to raise an out- 
cry; to take exceptions. [Obs.] 

Scripture reclaims, the whole Catholic church reclaims, and 
Christian ears would not hear it. Waterland, 

2. To effect reformation; to bring any one back 
from evil courses. 

They, hardened more by what might most reclaim, 
Grieving to see his glory, ... took envy. Milton. 

3. To draw back; to give way. [Obs. and rare.] 
“Ne from his currish will a whit reclaim.” Spenser. 

Re-elaim’,n. The act of reclaiming or the state of 
being reclaimed ; reclamation; recovery. [Obs.] 

Re-elaim/a-ble, a. [Sp. reclamable. See supra.} 
Capable of being reclaimed, reformed, or tamed. 

Re-elaim/ant,n. [Fr.réclamant, p. pr. of réclamer. 
See RECLAIM.] One who reclaims, or makes recla- 
mation. Waterland. 

Re-elaim/less, a. Not to be reclaimed. 

Rée/la-mi/tion, n. (Fr. réclamation, Sp. recla- 
macion, It. reclamazione, Lat. reclamatio. See 
RECLAIM. ] 

1. Recovery. 

2. Demand of something to be restored; claim 
made. Gallatin. 

3. Representation made in opposition; exception 

aken. 
_ I would now, on the reclamation both of generosity and 
justice, try mercy. Landor. 

Ré-elasp’, v. ¢. [Prefix re and clasp.] To clasp 
again. 

Re-elin’/ant, a. Bending backward. 

Rée/li-mate, a. [Lat. reclinatus, p. p. of reclinare; 
Fr. récliné. See REcLINE.] (JZot.) Reclined, as a 
leaf; bent downward, so that the point, as of a stem 
or leaf, is lower than the base. 

Rée/li-na/tion, n. [O. Fr. réclination, N. Fr. ré- 
clinaison, Sp. reclinacion.] 

1. The act of leaning or reclining. 

2. (Dialing.) The angle which the plane of the 
dial makes with a vertical plane which it intersects 
in an horizontal line. Brande. 

3. (Surg.) The act or process of removing a cata- 
ract, by applying the needle to its anterior surface 
and aoe it into the vitreous humor, in such a 
way that the front surface of the cataract becomes 
the upper one, and its back surface the lower one. 

Dunglison. 

Re-eline’, v.t. [imp. & p. Pp. RECLINED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. RECLINING.|] [Fr. récliner, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
reclinar, It. & Lat. reclinare, from Lat. re, again, 
back, and clinare, to lean, incline, Gr. xivew.] To 
lean back; to lean to one side, or sidewise; as, to 
recline the head on a pillow, or on the bosom of 
another, or on the arm. 

The mother 
Reclined her dying head upon his breast. Dryden. 

Re-eline’,v.i. To rest or repose; to take a recum- 
bent position; to lean; as, to recline on a couch. 

Re-eline’, a. [Lat. reclinis, from reclinare. See 
supra.| In a reclining posture; leaning. [Rare.] 

They sat, recline, 
On the soft, downy bank damasked with flowers. Milton. 

Re-elimed’,a. (Bot.) Falling or turned downward ; 
reclinate, 
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One who, or that which, reclines. 

(Bot.) (a.) Bending or curving 
gradually back from the perpendicular, (b.) Re- 
cumpbent. indley. 

Reclining dial, a dial whose plane is inclined to the 
vertical line through its center. Math. Dict. 

Ré-elodse’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RECLOSED; p. pr. & 
vb. n.RECLOSING.] [Prefix re and close.] ‘To close 
or shut again. 

Re-elaide’, v.¢. [Lat. recludere, to unclose, open, 
from re, again, back, un-, and claudere, to shut.] 
To open. [Obs. Harvey. 

Re-eltise’, a. at. reclusus, from recludere, re- 
clusum, but with a signification directly opposite; 
Fr. reclus, Sp. recluso, It. richiuso. See supra.]} 
Shut up; sequestered; retired from the world or 
from public notice; solitary; as, a recluse monk or 
hermit; a recluse life. 

I all the livelong day 
Consume in meditation deep, recluse 
From human converse. Philips. 

Re-eltise’,n. [Fr. & Pr. reclus, L. Lat. reclusus. 
See supra.] 

1. A person who lives in retirement or seclusion 
from intercourse with the world, as a hermit or 
monk. 

2. Specifically, one of a class of religious devotees 
who live in single cells, usually attached to monas- 
teries. Brande. 

Re-elise’, v. t. To shut up; to seclude. [ Obs.) 

Re-eltise/ly, adv. In arecluse manner; in retire- 
ment or seclusion from society. 

Re-elitise/ness, n. Retirement; seclusion from so- 
ciety. 

Re-eli/sion (re-kli/zhun), n. [Fr. réclusion, Sp. 
reclusion, L. Lat. reclusio.} A state of retirement 
from the world; seclusion. 

Re-elii/sive,a. Affording retirement from society. 
“ Some reclusive and religious life.” Shak. 

Re-eli/so-ry,a. [L. Lat. reclusoriwm.] The hab- 
itation of a recluse; a hermitage. 

Ré/co-’g/i-la/tion, n. [Prefix re and coagula- 
tion.] A second coagulation. Boyle. 

Ré-edast’, v. t. [Prefix re and coast.] To coast 
back; to return along the same coast. Chandler. 

Ré-edet’, v.t. [Lat. recoctus, p. p. of recoquere, to 
cook or boil over again, from re, again, and coquere, 
to cook or boil.] To boil over again; hence, to make 
over again; to renew. [0Obs.] 

Old women and men, too,... seek, as it were, by Medea’s 


charms, to recoct their corps, as she AXson’s, from feeble de- 
formities to sprightly handsomeness. Bp. Taylor. 


Ré-e5e/tion, n. A second coction or preparation. 

Rée/og-ni/tion (rék/og-nish/un), n. [Lat. recog- 
nitio, Fr. recognition, It. recognizione, ricognizione, 
Sp. reconocimiento. See RECOGNIZE.] The act of 
recognizing, or the state of being recognized; ac- 
knowledgment; formal ayowal; knowledge con- 
fessed or avowed; memorial. 

The lives of such saints had, at the time of their yearly 

memorials, solemn recognition in the church of God. Hooker. 

Re-edg/ni-tor, n. [L. Lat. See REcOGNIZE.] 
(Law.) One of a jury impaneled on an assize. 


Re-elin/er, n. 
Re-elin/ing, a. 


Blackstone. 
Re-edg/ni-to-ry, a. Pertaining to, or connected 
with, recognition. C. Lamb. 


Rée’og-niz/a-ble, or Re-edg/ni-za-ble (Synop., 
§ 130), a. Capable of being recognized, known, or 
acknowledged. [Written also recognisable.] 

Rée/og-niz/a-bly, or Re-edg/ni-za-bly, adv. 
In a manner to be recognized. Carlyle. 

Re-e6g/ni-zan¢e (re-k6g/ni-zans, or re-kbn/i-zans), 
n. [Fr. reconnaissance, O. Fr. recognoissance, Pr. 
reconoissensa, It. riconoscenza. See infra, and cf, 
COGNIZANCE.] [Written also recognisance.] 

1. Acknowledgment of a personor thing; avowal; 
profession; recognition. 

That recognizance and pledge of love 
Which I first gave her. Shak. 

2. (Law.) (a.) An obligation of record entered 
into before some court of record or magistrate duly 
authorized, with condition to do some particular 
act, as to appear at the same or some other court, to 
keep the peace, or pay adebt. A recognizance dif- 
fers from a bond, being witnessed by the record 
only, and not by the party’s seal. (b.) The verdict 
of a jury impaneled upon assize,. Cowell. 

(@- Among lawyers the g in this and the related 
words (except recognize) is usually silent. 

Re-eSg/ni-za/tion, n. The act of recognizing ; 
recognition. 

Rée/og-nize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RECOGNIZED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. RECOGNIZING.] [Fr. reconnaitre, O. 
Fr. recognoistre, Pr. recognoscer, Sp. reconoscer, 
reconocer, Pg. reconhecer, It. riconoscere, Lat. re- 
cognoscere, from re, again, and cognoscere, to know. 
See CoeniTion.] [Written also recognise. ] 

1. To know again; to perceive the identity of, 
with a person or thing previously known; to re- 
cover or recall knowledge of. 

Speak, vassal; recognize thy sovereign queen. Harte. 

2. To avow knowledge of; to allow that one 
knows; to consent to admit, hold, and the like; to 
admit with a formal acknowledgment; as, to recog- 
nize an obligation; to recognize a consul. 

3. To review; to re-examine, South. 











RECOMFORT 


Syn.—To acknowledge; avow; confess; own; allow; 
concede. See ACKNOWLEDGE. 

Rée/og-nize, »v. i. (Law.) To enter an obligation 
of record before a proper tribunal; as, A B recog- 
nized in the sum of twenty pounds. 

=~ In legal usage in the ite 
syllable is ceadily ptoenter USE AR is ae 

Re-cdg/ni-zee! (re-kdg/ni-zee’, or re-k6n/i-zee’), n. 
[Written also recognisee.] (Law.) The person to 
whom a recognizance is made. Blackstone. 

Rée/og-niz/er, n. One who recognizes; a recog- 
nizor. [Written also recogniser.] 

Re-€6g/ni-z6r! (re-k5g/ni-zor’, or re-kdn/T-z6r’), n. 
(Law.) One who enters into a recognizance. [ Writ- 
ten also recognisor. | Blackstone. 

Re-eoil/, v. 7. [imp. & p. p. RECOILED; p. pr. & 
vb, nm. RECOILING.] [O. Eng. recule, recuile, Fr. 
reculer, Pr. & Sp. recular, Pg. recuar, It. rincu- 
lare, from Lat. re, again, back, and culus, the pos- 
tor or fundament; Fr. & Pr. cul, Sp. & It. 
culo. 

1. To start, roll, bound, or fall back; to take a 
reverse motion; to be driven or forced to retreat; 
to retire; to return, 

Evil on itself shall back recoil. Milton. 

The solemnity of her demeanor made it impossible at the 
moment that we should recoil into an ordinary spirit. 

De Quincey. 

2. To draw back as from any thing repugnant, 
distressing, alarming, and the like; to shrink, 

Who then shall blame 
His pestered senses, to recoil and start 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there? Shak. 

Re-eoil’, v. ¢. To drive back. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Re-eoil’,n. 1. A starting or falling back; as, the 
recoil of nature, or the blood. 


The recoil from formalism is skepticism. #. W. Robertson. 


2. Specifically, the reaction or resilience of fire- 
arms when discharged. 

Re-eoil/er, n. One who recoils. 

Re-eoiling-ly, adv. With starting back or retro- 
cession. 

Re-eoil/ment, n. [Fr. reculement, It. rincula- 
mento.| ‘The act of recoiling. 

Ré-eoin’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RECOINED; p. pr. & 
vb. mn, RECOINING.] [Prefix re and coin.] To coin 
anew; as, to recoin gold or silver. 

Ré-eoin/age, n. 1. The act of coining anew. 

2. That which is coined anew. 

Rée/ol-léet’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RECOLLECTED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RECOLLECTING.] [Prefix re and 
collect, Lat. recolligere, recollectum, It. raccogliere, 
Sp. recolegir, recoger, Pg. recolher, Pr. recollegir, 
recotillir, Fr, recueillir. | 

1. To recover or recall the knowledge of; to bring 
back to the mind or memory; to remember. 

2. To cause to be composed or collected. [Rare.] 

The Tyrian queen 
Admired his fortunes, more admired the man; 
Then recollected stood. Dryden. 

Ré/-eolLléet’,v.¢. [Prefix re and collect.] To col- 
lect again; to gather what has been scattered; as, 
to re-collect routed troops. 

He, his wonted pride 
Soon re-collecting, ... raised 
Their fainted courage. 

Ré€e/ol-léet, n. See RECOLLET. 

Rée/ol-lée/tion, n. ie Fr. recollection, Pr. recol- 
lectio, Sp. recoleccion. 

1. The act of recollecting, or recalling to the 
memory ; the operation by which objects are recalled 
to the memory or ideas revived in the mind; remi- 
niscence ; remembrance. 

2. The power of recalling ideas to the mind, or 
the period within which things can be recollected; 
remembrance; memory. 

3. That which is recollected; something called to 
mind; reminiscence. ‘‘ One of his earliest recollec- 
tions.” Macaulay. 

4. The act or practice of collecting or concentrat- 
ing the mind; concentration; self-control. [fare.] 

From such an education Charles contracted habits of gray- 
ity and recollection which scarcely suited his time of life. 

Robertson. 

Syn.—Memory; reminiscence; remembrance. See 
MEMory. 

Rée/ol-léet/ive, a. 


Milton. 


Having the power of recollect- 
ing. Foster. 

Rée’ol-let, n. [Written also recollect.) [Lat. re- 
collectus, p. p. of recolligere, to gather again, to 
gather up; N. Lat., to collect one’s self or one’s 
thoughts, especially for religious contemplation; Fr. 
récollect, Sp. & Pg. recoleto.] (£ccl.) A monk ofa 
reformed order of Franciscans. 

Ré-e51/0-ni-za/tion, n. A second colonization. 

Ré-e6l/o-nize, v.¢. [Prefix re and colonize.] To 
colonize a second time. 

Re-edm/bi-na/tion, n. 
time, 

Ré/eom-bine’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RECOMBINED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RECOMBINING.] [Prefix re and com- 
bine.| To combine again. ‘If we recombine these 
two elastic fluids.” Lavoisier, Trans. 

Ré-e6m/fort (re-ktim’furt), v. ¢ [Prefix re and 
comfort, Fr. réconforter, Pr. reconfortar, It. ri- 
confortare.] To comfort again; to console anew; 
to give new strength to. 


Combination a second 
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RECOMFORTLESS 


Ré-cdm/fort-less, a. Without comfort. [Obs.] 
Ré-e6m/fort-aire, n. The act of recomforting; 
restoration of comfort. _[ Obs.] Shak. 


Ré/com-mence’,v.¢. [vnp.& p.p. RECOMMENCED 
(ré/kom-ménst’); p. pr. & vb. n. RECOMMENCING. ] 
[Prefix re and commence; Fr. recommencer, Pr. re- 
comensar, It. ricominciare.] To commence again; 
to begin anew. 

Ré/com-ménge’ment, n. A commencement made 
anew. 

Rée/om-mEnd’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. RECOMMENDED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nm. RECOMMENDING.] [Prefix re and 
commend ; Fr. recommander, Pr. & Pg. recomman- 
dar, Sp. recomendar, It. raccomandare. | 

1. To commend to the favorable notice of another ; 
to commit to another’s care, confidence, or kind- 
ness, with favoring representations; to put in a fa- 
vorable light before any one; to bestow commenda- 
tion on; to praise in order to the acceptance of 
others. 

Mecenas recommended Virgil and Horace to Augustus. 

Dryden. 

2. To make acceptable; to attract favor to. 

A decent boldness ever meets with friends, 
Succeeds, and e’en a stranger recommends. 

3. To commit; to give in charge, 

Paul chose Silas and departed, being recommended by the 
brethren unto the grace of God. Acts xiv. 40. 

4. To advise, as an action, practice, measure, 
remedy, &c. 

Rée/om-ménd/a-ble, a. [Fr. recommandable, Sp. 
recomandable.| Suitable to be recommended; wor- 
thy of recommendation or praise. Glanville. 

Ré¢c/om-ménd/a-ble-mess, n. The quality of be- 
ing recommendable. 

Rée/om-ménd/a-bly, adv. So as to deserve rec- 
ommendation. ; 

Rée/om-men-di/tion, n. [Fr. »ecommandation, 
Pr. recomandatio, Sp. recomendacion, It. raccoman- 
dazione.} 

1. The act of recommending or of commending; 
the act of representing in a tayorable manner for 
the purpose of procuring the notice, confidence, or 
civilities of another; as, to introduce a friend to a 
stranger by a recommendation of his virtues or ac- 
complishments; also, the act of advising something 
as fit to be done or adopted. 

2. That which recommends, or commends to fa- 
vor; any thing or quality, attribute, &c., procuring, 
or tending to procure, a kind or favorable recep- 
tion, or to secure acceptance and adoption. 

Rée/om-ménd/a-tive, n. That which recom- 
mends; a recommendation. [Obs.] 

Rée/om-ménd/a-to-ry (50), a Serying to recom- 
mend; recommending; commendatory. Swift. 

Rée/om-ménd/er, n. One who recommends. 

Ré/com-mis/sion (-kom-mish/un), v. ¢. [imp. & 

p. Pp. RECOMMISSIONED; p. pr. & vb. n., RECOMMIS- 
SIONING.] [Prefix re and commission.]| To com- 
mission again; to give a new commission to. 

Officers whose time of service had expired were to be re- 
commissioned. Marshall. 

Rée/eom-mit/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RECOMMITTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RECOMMITTING.] [Prefix re and 
commit.| To commit again; to give back into keep- 
ing; specifically, to refer again to a committee; as, 
to recommit a bill to the same committee. 

Wée/ecom-mit/ment,)/n. A second or renewed 

Ré/ecom-mit/tal, commitment ; a renewed 
reference to a committee. 

Ré/com-mii/ni-eate, v. 7. [Prefix re and commu- 
nicate.] To communicate again. 

Ré/eom-paet’, v.t. [Prefix re and compact.] To 
compact or join anew. 


Pope. 


Repair 
And recompact my scattered body. Donne. 

RéE-e5m/pen-sa/tion, n. [O. Fr. recompensation, 
Pr. recompensacio, L. Lat. recompensatio. See in- 
fra.| Recompense. [Obs.] 

Rée/om-pénse, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RECOMPENSED 
(rék/om-pénst); p. pr. & vb. N. RECOMPENSING.] 
[Fr. récompenser, Pr., Sp., & Pg. recompensar, It. 
ricompensare, L, Lat. recompensare, from Lat. re, 
again, and compensare, to compensate, ] 

1. To make a return to; to render an equivalent 
to, for service, loss, &c.; to requite; to reward; to 
remunerate; to compensate. 

He can not recompense me better. Shak. 

2. To return an equivalent for; to make up to any 
one; to pay for. 

To recompense 
My rash, but more unfortunate, misdeed. Milton. 

3. To give in return; to pay back; to pay, as 
something earned or deserved. [Rare.] 

Syn.—To repay; requite; compensate; reward; re- 
munerate. 

Rée/om-pénse, 7. [Fr. récompense, Sp. & Pg. re- 
compensa, It. ricompensa.] An equivalent returned 
for any thing given, done, or suffered; compensa- 
tion; reward; amends; requital. 

To me belongeth vengeance and recompense. Deut. xxxii. 35. 

And every transgression and disobedience received a just 
recompense of reward. Heb. ii. 2. 

Syn. — Repayment 3; compensation ; remuneration ; 
amends; satisfaction; reward; requital. 

Rée/om-pénse, v.i. To give recompense; tomake 
amends; to make requital. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
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Rée/om-pénse/ment, n. Recompense; requital. 
Obs.) Fabyan. 
Rée’om-péns/er, n. One who gives a recompense; 
arequiter. ‘‘ A thankful recompenser of the bene- 
fits received.” Foxe. 

Ré-e6m/pi-la/tion, n, A new compilation. 

Ré’/eom-pile’, v. t. [Prefix re and compile.] To 
compile anew. 

Ré/ecom-pile’ment, n. The act of recompiling; 
new compilation or digest; as, a »ecompilement of 
laws. Bacon. 

Ré/ecom-pose’, v. ft. [imp. & p. p. RECOMPOSED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RECOMPOSING.] [Prefix re and com- 
pose; Fr. récomposer.)} 

1. To compose again; to form anew; to put to- 
gether repeatedly. 

The far greater number of the objects presented to our ob- 
servation can only be decomposed, but not actually recom- 
posed. Sir W. Hamilton. 

2. To restore to composure or tranquillity; to 
quiet anew; to tranquilize; as, to recompose the 
mind. 

Ré/ecom-pss/er, n. One who recomposes. 

Ré-e€bm/po-si/tion (-kbm/po-zish’/un), n. [Fr. ré- 
composition, Sp. recomposicion.] The act of recom- 
posing; composition renewed. 

Rée/on-¢cil/a-ble (110), a. [Fr. & Sp. réconciliable.] 

1. Capable of being reconciled; restorable to re- 
newed friendship; admitting reconciliation or re- 
adjustment; as, parties not reconcilable. 

2. Capable of being made to agree or be consist- 
ent; restorable to consistency; not obstinately at 
variance; consistent. 

The different accounts of the numbers of ships are recon- 
cilable. Arbuthnot. 

Rée/on-¢il/a-ble-ness, n. 1. The quality of being 
reconcilable; consistency; as, the reconcilableness 
of parts of Scripture which apparently disagree. 

2. Possibility of being restored to friendship and 
harmony. 

Rée/on-cil/a-bly, adv. Ina reconcilable manner. 

Rée/on-cile/ (110), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. RECONCILED ; 
p. pr.& vb. n. RECONCILING.] [Fr. réconcilier, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. reconciliar, It. reconciliare, riconciliare, 
Lat. reconciliare, from re, again, back, and concilia- 
re, to bring together, to unite. See CONCILIATE.] 

1. To conciliate anew; to restore to union and 
friendship; to bring back to harmony; to cause to 
be no longer at variance; to restore to friendship or 
favor after estrangement; as, to reconcile men or 
parties that have been at variance, ‘‘ Propitious 
now, and reconciled by prayer.” Dryden. 

We pray you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God. 

2 Cor. v. 20. 

2. To bring to acquiescence, content, or quiet 
submission; as, to 7econcile one’s self to afflictions. 

3. To make consistent or congruous; to bring to 
agreement or suitableness ; — followed by with or to. 

The great men among the ancients understood how to rec- 
oncile manual labor with affairs of state. Locke. 

Some figures monstrous and misshaped appear, 
Considered singly, or beheld too near; 

Which, but proportioned to their light and place, 

Due distance reconciles to form and grace. Pope. 

4. To adjust; to settle; as, to reconcile differences 
or quarrels. 

Syn.—To reunite ; conciliate ; propitiate ; pacify ; 
appease. 

Rée/on-¢cile’, v. z. 
reconciled. [Qbs.] 

Rée/on-cile/ment (110), . The act of reconciling, 
or the state of being reconciled; reconciliation, 

No cloud 
Of anger shall remain, but peace assured, 
And reconcilement. Nilton. 

Rée/on-cil/er, n. 1. One who reconciles; one who 
brings parties at variance into renewed friendship. 

2. One who discovers the consistence of proposi- 
tions seemingly contradictory. Norris. 

Rée/on-¢il/i-a/tion, n. [Fr. réconciliation, Pr. 
reconciliatio, Sp. reconciliacion, It. riconciliazione, 
Lat. reconciliatio. See supra.) 

1. The act of reconciling, or the state of being 
reconciled; reconcilement; restoration to harmony ; 
renewal of friendship. 

Reconciliation and friendship with God really form the basis 
of all rational and true enjoyment. S. Miller. 

2. Reduction to congruence or consistency; re- 
moval of inconsistency; harmony. ‘A clear and 
easy reconciliation of those seeming inconsistencies 
of Scripture.” Rogers. 

Syn.—Reconcilement ; reunion ; pacification ; ap- 
peasement; propitiation; atonement; expiation. 

Rée/on-¢il/i-a-to-ry (50),a. Serving or tending to 
reconcile. 

Ré-e6n/den-sa’tion, 2. The act of recondensing. 

Ré/eon-dénse’, vt. [imp. & p. p. RECONDENSED 
(-kon-dénst’) ; p. pr. & vb.n. RECONDENSING.] [Pre- 
fix re and condense.] To condense again, Boyle. 

Rée/on-dite, or Re-edn/dite (Synop., § 130), a. 
[Lat. reconditus, p. p. of recondere, to put up again, 
to lay up, to conceal, from re, again, and condere, 
to bring or lay together; It. & Sp. recondito, O. Fr. 
recondit. See CONDITION.] 

1. Hidden from the view or intellect; secret; ab- 
struse; as, recondite causes of things. 

2. Dealing in things abstruse; profound; as, 7ec- 
ondite studies. 


To become conciliated; to be 
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Re-edn/di-to-ry,n. [L. Lat. reconditorium, from 
Lat. recondere. See supra.) A repository ; astore- 
house or magazine. [ Obs.) ; Ash. 

Ré/con-diiet’, v.t¢. [imp. & p. p. RECONDUCTED; 
p. pr. & vb. m. RECONDUCTING.] [Prefix re and 


conduct.] To conduct back or again, Dryden. 
Ré’econ-firm’, v. t. [Prefix re and conjfirm.] To 
confirm anew. Clarendon. 


Ré/con-join’, v. t.. [imp. & p. p, RECONJOINED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. RECONJOINING.] [Prefix re and con- 
join.) To join or conjoin anew. Boyle. 

K€ e-edn'nats-sance, n. ([Fr.] The act of re- 

Et e-cbn'nots-sance, connoitering; prelimina- 
ry examination or survey; as, specifically, (a.) 
(Geol.) An examination or survey of a region in 
reference to its general geological character. (b.) 


(Engin.) An examination of a region as to its gen- 


eral natural features, preparatory to a more partic- 
ular survey for the purposes of triangulation, or of 
determining the location of a public work. | (c.) 
(Mil.) An examination of a territory, or of an ene- 
my’s position, for the purpose of directing military 
operations ; a preparatory or preliminary expedition. 

Reconnaissance in Force (Mil.), a demonstration or 


attack for the purpose of discovering the position and 
strength of an enemy. 


Rée/on-noi/ter, ) v.t. [Fr. reconnoitre, reconnat- 

Rée/on-noi/tre,§ tre. See RECOGNIZE.] To ex- 
amine by the eye; to make a preliminary survey of; 
to survey with a view to military or engineering op- 
erations. 

Rée-e6n/quer (re-kink/er), v. t. [imp. & p. p. RE- 
CONQUERED; p. pr. & vb. nN. RECONQUERING.] [Pre- 
fix re and conquer; Fr. reconquérir.] 

1. To conquer again; to recover by conquest. 

2. To recover; to regain. : 
Ré-edn/ quest (-kink/ west), . A second conquest. 
Ré-cbn/se-erate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RECONSE- 

CRATED; p. pr. & vb. n. RECONSECRATING.] [Pre- 
fix re and consecrate.}| 'To consecrate anew. 

RéE-ebn/se-era/tion, n. Renewed consecration. 

Ré/con-sid/er,v.t. [imp. & p. p. RECONSIDERED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. RECONSIDERING.] [Prefix re and 
consider. | 

1. To consider again; to turn in the mind again; 
to review. : 

2. (Parliamentary Practice.) To take up for re- 
newed consideration, as that which has been pre- 
viously acted upon, a motion, vote, or the like. 

Ré/con-sid/er-a/tion,n. The act of reconsidering, 
or the state of being reconsidered ; renewed consid- 
eration or review in the mind; the taking up for 
renewed consideration of that which has been pre- 
viously acted upon. > 

Ré-e6n/so-late, v. ~. To console or comfort again. 
[ Obs. Wotton. 

Re’con-s6l/i-da/tion, n. The state of being con- 
solidated again or anew. 

Rée‘eon-striiet’, v. t. Limp. & p. p. RECONSTRUCT- 
ED; p. pr. & vb. n. RECONSTRUCTING.] [Prefix re 
and construct.] To construct again; to rebuild. 

Whole regiments had been dissolved and reconstructed. 

Macaulay. 

Ré/eon-striie/tion, 2, Act of constructing again. 

Ré’con-strtiet/ive, a. Able or tending to recon- 
struct; reconstructing. 

Ré/eon-tin/ii-an¢e, n, The state of recontinuing. 

Re’/eon-tin/ie, v. t. & i. [Prefix re and continue. ] 
To continue again or anew. : 

Ré/con-véene’, v. t. 
convene or call together again. 

Ré/eon-véne’, v.i, To assemble or come together 
again. 

Ré’con-vén/tion, n. (Civil Law.) A cross demand 
by the defendant upon the plaintiff; an action 
brought by the defendant against the plaintiff, 
before the same judge. Burrill. Bouvier. 

Ré/con-vér’/sion, n. [Prefix re and conversion.] 
A second conversion. Weever. 

Ré/eon-vért’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. RECONVERTED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. RECONVERTING.] [Prefix re and 
convert.| To convert again. 

Ré’/con-vey! (-kon-va’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. RECON- 
VEYED; p. pr. & vb. N. RECONVEYING.}] [Prefix re 
and convey. 

1. To convey back or to the former place; as, to 
reconvey goods. 

2. To transfer back to a former owner; as, to re- 
convey an estate. 

Ré/con-vey’/an¢e (re/kon-va/ans), n. The act of 
reconveying or transferring a title back to a former 
proprietor. 

Rée-edp/y,v.t. [Prefix re and copy.] To copy again. 

Re-e6rd’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RECORDED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. RECORDING.] [O. & N. Fr. recorder, to re- 
mind, to remember, to rehearse, to record, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. recordar, It. ricordare, Lat. recordari, to re- 
member, from 7e, again, back, and cor, cordis, the 
heart or mind.] 

1. To recall to mind; to recollect; to remember ; 
to meditate. [Obs. and rare.] ; 

2. To repeat; to recite; to sing or play. [Obs.] 
They longed to see the day, to see the lark , 
Record her hymns, and chant her carols blest. Fairfax. 

3. To preserve the memory of, by committing to 
writing, to printing, to inscription, or the like; to 
make note of; to write or enter in a book or on 
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Rée/ord, n. 
tion, record, 


RECORD > 


parchment, for the purpose of preserving authentic 
evidence of; to register; to enroll; as, to »ecord the 
proceedings of a court; to record a deed or lease; 
to record historical events. ~ 


Re-eord/, v.t. 1. To reflect; to meditate ; to ponder. 


Obs.] ‘‘ Praying all the way, and recording upon 
e words which he before had read.” Fuller. 
2. To sing or repeat a tune. [Obs. and rare.] 
‘¢ Whether the birds or she recorded best.” Browne. 
O. Fr. record, remembrance, attesta- 
r. recort, Sp. recuerdo, It. ricordo. 
See supra.] 

1. A register; an authentic copy of any writing, 
or an account or memorial of any facts and proceed- 
ings, entered in a book for preservation; an official 
contemporaneous memorandum in writing, drawn 
up by the proper officer of a court of justice, and 
containing a summary statement of the proceedings 
in an action at law brought before the court. 

Burrill. New Am. Cyc. 

2. A musical instrument of soft tone, formerly 
used; a recorder. ; 

Court of Record, a court whose acts and judicial pro- 
ceedings are enrolled on parchment or in books for a per- 
petual memorial. — Debt of record, a debt which appears 
to be due by the evidence of a court.of record, as upona 
judgment or a cognizance.— Trial by record, a trial 
which is had when,a matter of record is pleaded, and the 
opposite party pleads that there is no such record. In 
this case the trial is by inspection of the record itself, no 
other evidence being admissible. Blackstone. 

t= Formerly often accented on the last syllable — re- 


cord’; and in England still so accented in the phrase 
Court of Record. 


RéEe/or-da’tion,n. [O. Fr. recordation, Pr. recor- 


datio, Sp. recordacion, It. ricordazione, Lat. recor- 
datio. See RecorD, v.t.] [Obs.] 
1. Remembrance; recollection. Shak. 
2. Record; register. 


Re-eérd/er, nm. 1.:One who records; specifically, 


a person whose official duty it is to register writings 
or transactions; one who enrolls or records. 

2. The chief judicial officer of some cities and 
boroughs; the chief law officer of the corporation 
of London ;, the chief justice of an East Indian set- 
tlement. | Simmonds. 

3. (Mus.) A kind of wind instrument resembling 
the flageolet. [Obs.] 

They move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders. Milton. 


Ré-edvy’er, v. ¢. 


Re-edv/fer (re-ktiv/er), v. 7. 
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dorsement of a negotiable instrument to protect the in- 
dorser from liability to the indorsee and subsequent hold- 
ers. 


Re-edurse’,v. i. To return; to recur. A Soe Fowe. 
Re-edurse/ful, a. Having recurring 


ow and ebb; 
moving alternately. [Obs.] Drayton. 
[Prefix re and cover.] To cover 


again, W. Scott. 


Re-edv’er (re-ktiv’er), v. t. [imp. & p. p. RECOV- 


ERED; p. pr. & vb. nN. RECOVERING.] [O. Fr. re- 
covrer, N. Fr. recouvrer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. recobrar, 
It. ricoverare, ricovrare, recuperare, ricuperare, 
Lat. recuperare, from re, back, and capere, to take, 
seize. 
1. To get or obtain again; to get renewed posses- 
sion of; to win back; to regain. 
David recovered all that the Amalekites had carried away. 
1 Sam. xxx. 18. 
2. To make good to one’s self by reparation; to 
make up for; to retrieve; to repair the loss or in- 
jury of; as, to recover lost time. 
Good men have lapses and failings to lament and recover. 
Rogers. 
3. To restore from sickness, faintness, or the like; 
to bring back to life or health} to cure; to heal. 
The wine in my bottle will recover him. Shak, 


4. To regain by motion or effort; to obtain; to 

reach; to come to. 
The forest is not three leagues off ; 
If we recover that, we’re sure enough. Shak. 

5. (Law.) To gain as a compensation; to obtain 
in return for injury or debt; as, to recover damages 
in trespass ; to recover debt and cost in a suit at law; 
to obtain title to by judgment in a court of law; as, 
to recover lands in ejectment or common recovery. 

Syn.—To regain; repossess; resume; retrieve; re- 
cruit; heal; cure. 
1. To regain health 
after sickness; to grow well; to be restored or 
cured ; — followed by of or from. 

Go, inquire of Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, whether I shall 
recover of this disease. 2 Kings i. 2. 

2. To regain a former state or condition after 
misfortune; as, to recover from a state of poverty 
or depression. 

3. To make one’s way; to come; to arrive. [Obs.] 

With much ado the Christians recovered to Antioch. Fuller. 


4. (Law.) To obtain a judgment; to succeed ina 
lawsuit; as, the plaintiff has recovered in his suit. 


+ 
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by battle; yielding; cowardly; mean-spirited ; cra- 
ven. Blackstone. 
2. Apostate; false; unfaithful. 
Who, for so many benefits received, 
Turned recreant to God, ingrate and false. Milton. 
Rée/re-ant, n. One who yields in combat, and cries 
craven; one who begs for mercy; a mean-spirited, 
cowardly wretch. Blackstone. 
You are all recreants, dastards! Shak. 
Rée/re-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RECREATED; p. pr. 
& vb. N. RECREATING.] [Lat. recreare, recreatum, 
to create anew, to refresh, fr. re, again, and creare, 
to create; It. recreare, ricreare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. re- 
crear, Fr. récréer.| To give fresh life to; to reani- 
mate; to revive; especially, to revive the exhausted 
strength or languid spirits of; to refresh from weari- 
ness; to relieve; to cheer; to divert; to amuse; to 
gratify. 
Painters, when they work on white grounds, place before 


them colors mixed with blue and green, to recreate their 
eyes. Dryden. 


St. John is said to have recreated himself with sporting with 
a tame partridge. Bp. Taylor. 
These ripe fruits recreate the nostrils with their aromatic 
scent. Henry More. 

Rée€/re-ate, v. i. To take recreation. Addison. 

Ré/ere-ate’,v.¢. [Prefix re and create.] To create 
or form anew. 

On opening the campaign of 1776, instead of re-enforcing, it 
was necessary to re-create, the army. Marshall. 

Rée/re-a/tion, n, (Lat. recreatio, Fr. récréation, 
Pr. recreacio, Sp. recreacion, It. recreazione, ricre- 
azione.] The act of recreating, or the state of being 
recreated; refreshment of the strength and spirits 
after toil; amusement; diversion; sport. 

: Syn.— Amusement; diversion; entertainment; pas- 
time; sport. 

Ré’ere-a’/tion, 2. A forming anew; anewcreation 
or formation, 

Rée/re-a'tive, a, [It. recreativo, ricreativo, Sp. 
recreativo, Fr. récreatif.| Tending to recreate or 
refresh ; recreating; giving new vigor or animation ; 
giving relief after labor or pain; amusing; divert- 
ing. 

Let the music be recreative, Bacon. 

Rée/re-a/tive-ly, adv. Ina recreative manner; so 
as to afford recreation or diversion. Sherwood, 

Rée/re-a/tive-mess, n. The quality of being rec- 
reative, refreshing, or diverting. 

Rée/re-ment, n. [Lat. recrementum, from re, again, 


Re-e6rd/er-ship, n. The office of a recorder. a. ’ F 

Re /eor-pdr/ifi-ea réion, n. [Prefix re and cor- Lia er, v. t, [Prefix re and cover.] To cover 
porification, q.v.] The act of investing again with | Re edéwvfer-a-ble (-ktiv/er-a-bl), a. Capable of being 
a body; the state of being furnished or invested | yeeovered or regained; as, goods lost or sunk in the 


and cernere, cretwm, to separate, sift; It. & Sp. re- 
cremento, Fr. récrément.] Superfluous matter sepa- 
rated from that which is useful; dross; scoria; 
spume; as, the recrement of ore, or of the blood. 


Reco me Sy Betiee, Lares) nd hd) Boyle.| ocean are not recoverable; restorable from sickness, Rée/re-mént/al, a. (Fr. récrémen- 
inher agi grub o L * ‘d re and couch,] eee from a low condition, misfortune, or the like; capa- | R¥e/re-men-ti/tial (-tish/al), tich pecans 
Seer ened; to. 4e down again: orton. | ple of being brought back to a former condition; Rée/re-men-ti/tiotis(-tish'us), ) tizio.] Consisting 


Re-count’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RECOUNTED; p. pr. 


& vb. n. RECOUNTING.] [Fr. reconter, to relate 
again or over again, raconter, to relate, to recount, 


obtainable from a debtor or possessor; as, the debt 


is recoverable. 
A prodigal course 


of superfluous matter separated from that which is 
valuable; drossy. 
Re-erim/i-nate, v.i. [imp. & p.p. RECRIMINATED ; 


O. Fr. reconter, recunter, raconter, racunter, to Is like the sun’s, but not, like his, recoverable. Shak. 
recount, to relate, Pr. recomtar, racomtar, to relate, Re-edv’er-a-ble-ness, n. The state of being re- 
O. Sp. recontar, It. raccontare. See Count, v.] |" coverable; capability of being recovered. 

To tell over; to relate in detail; to recite; to tell or Re-edw/er_-ance, n. Recovery. [Obs.] | Berners. 

narrate the particulars of; to rehearse. Re-edw/er-ec/, ah (Law.) The tenant or person 

Say from these glorious seeds what harvest flows, against whom a judgment is obtained in common 
Recount our blessings, and compare our woes. Dryden. recovery 
ae all anaes who, with true applause, ‘Mil Re-edév’er-er, n. One who recovers. 
F i gel eee On. | Re edw/ex-Or! (127), n. (Law.) The demandant in a 
Re-eount’, v. ¢. [Prefix re and cownt.] To count) common recoyery after judgment. Wharton. 
eee Semid orisnew. bos. be . Re-edw’er-y (-ktiv/er-¥), n. 1. The act of recover- 
Re-eount/ment, n. Relation in detail; recital, ing, regaining, retaking, or obtaining possession. 

[ Obs. ] , aes hak. 2. Restoration from sickness, weakness, faintness, 
Re-egup’ | (re-koop’), v.t. [Fr.recouper, from re| oy the like; restoration from low condition or mis- 
Heecowpes andcouper,tocut.) | 1 artic: 

twits ée ees ay HONCa;4t0) nedividonorsredis- 3. The obtaining of a right to something by a ver- 

Cee ; ; dict and judgment of court from an opposing part ¥ =e eed tae bs 
2. —.) ve Pa eee ieinagas bypestiaiout BP erin h. es 8 Ee F scuadons rectiodn ioe ae or retorting 
eda Ee un An a he eBaretal, Common een (Law), : pracles of ital veer Re-erim/i-ni/tor, n. One who recriminates. 
4 ; *| ance or mode of conveying lands by matter of recor’ ay Ripe a Atay ts 50). a. ap Reale OE 
Hrecoupe (re-koop’), nm. [Fr.] The same as Re- through the forms of an action at law, formerly in fre- ie SP coréminntive coorintuatite o aeaane ae: 
COUPMENT. quent use, but now abolished or obsolete both in Eng- ee . 3 te 


p. pr. & vb. Nn. RECRIMINATING.] [Lat. ve, again, 
and criminari, to accuse of a crime; It. recriminare, 
Sp. recriminar, Fr. récriminer. See CRIMINATE.] 
To return one accusation with another; to retort a 
charge; to charge back fault or crime upon an accu- 
ser; to charge an accuser with the like crime. 
Blackstone. | Re-erim/i-nate, v.t. To accuse in return. South. 
Re-erim/i-na/tion, n. [L. Lat. recriminatio, Fr. 
récrimination, Sp. recriminacion, It. recrimina- 
zone. | 
1. The act of recriminating; the return of one 
accusation with another. 
2. (Law.) A counter-accusation; an accusation 
brought by the accused against the accuser. 


Accusations and recriminations passed backward and for- 
ward between the contending parties. Macaulay. 











Re-egqup/’er, n. One who recoups. Story. ica. ill. Warren. cusation. : eee) 
SUD tat, G.(Eaw.) ‘Tho acti of retaining | ooeand-Amenics Burrill. Warren. | ae evasst, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RECROSSED (ré-krdst/) : 
qup ’ ( ) 4 & Syn.—REcoveERY, RESTORATION. Recovery is active 2 fi Z 
something due; discount or deduction; diminution “ e ‘| p.pr. & vb.n.RECROSSING.] [Prefix re and cross.] 


restoration is passive. I must myself be instrumental in 
the recovery of my property thatis stolen; not so in resto- 
ration, for which 1 am wholly indebted to the act of an- 
other. ‘Any other person may join with him that is in- 


To cross a second time. 
Re-eru/den-¢cy, n. Recrudescence. 
Ré/eru-dés/gen¢ge, )n. [Fr. recrudescence, Sp. 
recrudescencia, It. recru- 


of plaintiff’s damages, in an action on an agree- 
ment, for defect in performance on his part. Burrill. 
Re-egure’, v.é. Torecover. [Obs.] Chaucer. 


Re-eourse’,n. [Fr. recours, Pr. recors, Sp. & Pg. 


recurso, It. ricorso, Lat. recursus, from recurrere, 
recursum, to run back, from re, back, and currere, 
cursum, to run.] 
- Renewed course or flow; frequent passage. 
Laps.) “Swift recourse of flushing blood.” Spenser. 
2. Return; renewed attack; recurrence. 
Preventive physic... preventeth sickness in the healthy, or 
the recourse thereof in the valetudinary. rowne, 
3. Recurrence in difficulty, perplexity, need, or 
the like; access or application for aid; a going for 
help; resort. 
Thus died this great peer, in a time of great recourse unto 
him and dependence upon him, Wotton. 
Our last recourse is therefore to our art, Dryden, 
4. Access; admé#ttance. [Obs.] 


Give me recourse to him. * » Shak. 
Without recourse, words sometimes added to the in- 


Rée/re-anc¢e, n. Recreancy. [0bs.] 
Rée’re-an-cy, n. 


> s 
jured, and assist him in secovering from the offender so R@/eru-dés/cen-¢y, 


much as may make satisfaction.” Graham. “ Let us 
study to improve the assistance which this revelation af- 
fords to the restoration of our nature and the recovery of 
our felicity.” Blair. 

Chaucer. 
L. Lat. recreantia, Pr. recre- 
zensa, O. Fr. recreantie, recreantise. See infra.] 
The quality of being recreant. 


Rée/re-ant,qa. [Norm. & O. Fr. recreant, cowardly ; 


Pr. recrezen, from O. Fr. recroire, recreire, Pr. re- 
creire, to forsake, leave, tire, discourage, regard as 
conquered; L. Lat. recredere se, to declare one’s 
self conquered in combat; hence, those are called 
recrediti or recreanti who are considered infamous, 
from Lat. re, again, back, and credere, to believe, to 
be of opinion; hence, originally, to disayow one’s 
opinion.] : 

1. Crying for mercy, as a combatant in the trial 


descenza. See infra.) 

1. The state of becoming sore again. Bacon. 

2. (Med.) Increased severity of a disease after 
temporary remission. Dunglison. 

Ré/eru-dés/cent, a. [Lat. recrudescens, p. pr. of 
recrudescere, to become raw again, from re, again, 
and crudescere, to become hard or raw; Fr. ve- 
crudescent.] Growing raw, sore, or painful again. 

Re-eryit’ (re-kryt/), v. t. .[imp.& p. p. RECRUITED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RECRUITING.] [Fr. recruter, from 
recroitre, p. p. recrQ, to grow again, fr. re, again, 
and croitre, to grow; Lat. crescere, Sp. reclutar, 
Pg. reclutar or recrutar, It. reclutare.] 

1. To repair by fresh supplies, as any thing wast- 
ed; to supply lack or deficiency in; as, food 7e- 
cruits the flesh; fresh air and exercise recruit the 
spirits. 

Her cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting their color. Glanville, 
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RECRUIT 


2. Hence, to restore the wasted vigor of; to renew 
in strength or health; to re-invigorate. 

3. To supply with new men, as an army; to fill 
up or make up by enlistment. 

Syn.— To repair; recover; regain; retrieve. 

Re-eruit’, v. 7. 1. To gain new supplies of any 
thing wasted; to gain flesh, health, spirits, and the 
like; as, lean cattle recruit in fresh pastures. 

2. To gain new supplies of men for military or 
other service ; to raise new soldiers ; to enlist 
troops. 

Re-erwit/ (re-kryt/), n. [Fr. recrue, Ls recluta, It. 
& Pg. recluta or recruta, See supra. 

1. Supply of any thing wasted. 

The state is to have recruits to its strength, and remedies to 
its distempers. Burke. 

2. Specifically, a person enlisted to make up defi- 
ciency in an army; a newly-enlisted soldier. 

Re-eruit/er, n. One who recruits. | : 

Re-eruit/ment, n. The act or business of recruit- 
ing or raising new supplies of men for an army. 

Ré-er¥s/tal-li-za/tion, n. The process of a second 
crystallizing. y ; 

Ré-erys/tal-lize, v. i. [Prefix re and crystallize. ] 
To crystallize a second time. Henry. 

Rée/tal, a. (Anat.) Pertaining to the rectum. 

Réet/an-gle (rékt/ang-gl), n. [Fr. 
rectangle, Sp. rectangulo, It. ret- 
tangolo, Lat. rectus, right, and an- 
gulus, angle.] A four-sided figure, 
having only right angles; a right- Rectangle. 
angled parallelogram. 

{a As the area of a rectangle is expressed by the 
product of its two dimensions, the term rectangle is some- 
ee used for product, as the rectangle of a and 6, that 
is, ab. 

Réet/an-gle, a. Rectangular. 

Réet/an-gled (-ang-gld), a. Having one or more 
right angles, or angles of ninety degrees. Hutton. 

Reet-an’/gu-lar (rekt-ing/gu-lar), a. [Fr. rectan- 
gulaire, Sp. rectangular, It. rettangolare. See su- 
pra.| Right-angled; having one or more angles of 
ninety degrees. 

Rectangular co-ordinates. 

Reet-ain/gu-lar/i-ty, n. 
being right-angled. 

Reet-an/gu-lar-ly, adv. Inarectangular manner ; 
with or at right angles. 

Reet-an'gu-lar-ness, 7”. The state of being rectan- 
gular. 

Rée/tifi/a-ble, a. [From rectify.] 

1. Capabie of being rectified, corrected, or set 
right; as, a rectifiable mistake. 

2. (Math.) Admitting, as a curve, the construc- 
tion of a straight line equal in length to any definite 
portion of the curve. 

Rée’ti-tfi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. rectification, Pr. rectifi- 
ee rectificacion, It. rettificazione. See REcC- 
TIFY. 

1. The act or operation of rectifying, or of cor- 
recting, amending, or setting right, that which is 
wrong or erroneous; as, the rectification of errors, 
mistakes, or abuses. 

After the rectification of his views, he was incapable of com- 
promise with profounder shapes of error. De Quincey. 

2. (Chem.) The process of refining or purifying 
any substance by repeated distillation, which sepa- 
rates the grosser parts ; as, the rectification of spirits 
or sulphuric acid. 

3. (Geom.) The determination of a straight line, 
whose length is equal to a portion of a curve. 

Rectification of a globe, the adjustment of it, prepara- 
tory to the solution of a proposed problem. 


Ré-e/ti-fi/er, n. 1. One who, or that which, recti- 
fies; a person who corrects or amends. 

2. One who refines substances by repeated distil- 
lations. 

3. An instrument used for determining the varia- 
tions of the compass, in order to rectify the course 
of a ship. Hutton. 

Rée/ti-fy, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RECTIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. RECTIFYING.] [Fr. rectifier, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
rectificar, It. rettificare, L. Lat. rectificare, fr. Lat. 
rectus, right, and facere, to make. ] 

1. To make straight or right; to correct from a 
wrong, erroneous, or false state; to amend; as, to 
rectify errors, mistakes, or abuses; to rectify the 
will, the judgment, opinions; to rectify disorders. 

I meant to rectify my conscience. Shak. 

This was an error of opinion which a conflicting opinion 
would have rectified. Burke. 

2. (Chem.) To refine by repeated distillation or 
sublimation, by which the fine parts of a substance 
are separated from the grosser; as, to rectify spirit 
of wine. 

To rectify a globe, to adjust it in order to prepare for 
the solution of a proposed problem. Hutton. 

Syn.—To amend; emend; correct; better; mend; 
reform; redress; adjust; regulate; improve. See AMEND. 

Rée/ti-lin’e-al, )a. [Lat. rectus, right, and linea, 

Rée/ti-lin’e-ar, line; Fr. rectiligne, Sp. recti- 
lineo, It. rettilineo.]) Right-lined; consisting of a 
right line, or of right-lines ; bounded by right lines; 
straight; as, a rectilinear figure or course; a recti- 
linear side or way. 


{ Obs.] 


See Co-ORDINATE. 
The quality or state of 
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Rée/ti-lin’/e-ar/ity,n. The quality or state of be- 
ing right-lined. 
So it is with the rectilinearity or undulatory motion of 


light. Coleridge. 
Rée/ti-lin’e-ar-ly, adv. Ina right line. 
Rée/ti-lim’e-otis, a. Rectilinear. [Obs.] Ray. 


Rée/tion, n. [Lat. rectio, rectionis, from regere, to 
rule or govern.] (Gram.) The state, position, or 
power of a word, in consequence of which another 
word related to or connected with it must be put in 
a certain case or mode; government. Gibbs. 

Rée/ti-tiide (30), n. [Fr. rectitude, Pr. rectetut, 
Sp. rectitud, It. rettitudine, Lat. rectitudo, from 
rectus, right, straight. } 

1. Straightness. [Lare.] Johnson. 

2. Rightness of principle or practice; exact con- 
formity to truth, or to the rules prescribed for moral 
conduct, either by divine or human laws; upright- 
ness of mind; uprightness; integrity; honesty; 
justice. 

There is a sublimity in. conscious rectitude ...in compar- 
ison with which the treasures of earth are not worth naming. 

J. Hawes. 
Syn.— See Justice. ; 
Rée/to, n. (Lat. rectus, right.] 

1. (Law.) A writ of right. 

2. (Print.) The right-hand page;— opposed to 
verso. 

Rée/tor, n. ([Lat. rector, from regere, rectum, to 
lead straight, to rule, Pr. & Sp. rector, Pg. reitor, 
It. rettore, Fr. recteur.] 

1. A ruler or governor. [Rare.] 

God is the supreme vector of the world. Haale. 

2. (Episcopal Church.) A clergyman who has the 
charge and cure of a parish, and has the tithes, &c.; 
or the parson of an unimpropriated parish; a cler- 
gyman; a pastor. Blackstone. 

3. The head master of a public school. 

4. The chief elective officer of some universities, 
as in France and Scotland. 

{= The same title was formerly given to the presi- 
dent of a college in New England, but it is not now in use. 


5. The superior officer or. chief of a convent or 
religious house; and among the Jesuits, the superior 
of a house that is a seminary or college. 

Rée/tor-al, a. [Fr. & Sp. rectoral.] Pertaining to 
government or rule, or to a rector. Blackstone. 

Rée/tor-ate (45), n. [L. Lat. rectoratus, Fr. recto- 
rat, 8p. rectorado, Pg. reitorado, It. rettorato.] 
The oflice, rank, or station of a rector; rectorship. 

Rée/tor-ess, n. A governess; a rectrix. 

Ree-t0/ri-al (89), a. Of, or pertaining to, govern- 
ment; relating to a rector; rectoral. 

Rée/tor-ship, n. The office or rank of a rector; 
rectorate. Shak. 

Rée’/to-ry, n. [O. Fr. rectorie or rectorerie, Pr., 
Sp., & L. Lat. rectoria, It. rettoria.] 

1. The province of a rector; a parish church, par- 
sonage, or spiritual living, with all its rights, tithes, 
and glebes. 

2. A rector’s mansion or parsonage-house. 
Rée/tress, n. [See Rector.] A governess. B. Jon. 
Béeltrizx,n.; pl. RE€-TRI CES. [Lat., f. of rector.] 

1. A governess; a rectoress. 

2. (Ornith.) One of the long quill-feathers of the 
tail in birds. 

Hte’tum,n. ([Lat. (sc. intestinum), from rectus, 
straight.] (Anat.) The terminal part of the large 
intestines ; —so named because supposed by the old 
anatomists to be straight. 

Rée/i-ba/tion, n. [From Lat. recubare, to lie upon 
the back, to recline, from re, back, and cubare, to lie 
down.] Act of lying or leaning. [Obs.] Browne. 

Re-etile’, v.i. To fall back; to recoil; to retreat. 


[Obs.] See REcorn. Spenser. 
Re-etile’, nm. The act of recoiling; retreat. 
Re-etile/ment, [ Obs.] 


Ré-etil’ti-vate, v.t. 
cultivate again. 
Re-etimb’ (re-ktim’), v.z. [Lat. recwmbere, from re, 
back, and cumbere, cubare, to lie down.] To lean; 
to recline; to repose. [Obs.] Allen. 
Re-etim’/bence, n. The state of being recumbent; 
the act of reposing or resting. Ld. North. 
Re-etim’/ben-¢y, n. Recumbence. 
Re-etim/bent, a. [Lat. recumbens, p. pr. of re- 
cumbere. See RECUMB. ] 
1. Leaning; reclining; as, the recumbent posture 
of the Romans at their meals. 
2. Reposing; inactive; idle. 
Re-ettm’/bent-ly, adv. 
Re-ev’/per-a-ble, a. 
perable, It. recuperabile. 
erable. [Rare.] Chaucer. 
Re-eii/per-a/tion, n. [Fr. récupération, Sp. recu- 
peracion, It. recuperazione, Pr. & Lat. recuperatio. 
See RECOVER.] Recovery, as of any thing lost. 
Re-eii/per-a-tive, ja. [Lat. recuperativus, recu- 
Re-eii/per-a-to-ry,} peratorius, Sp.recuperativo, 


[Prefix re and cultivate.] To 


Young. 
In a recumbent posture. 
[Fr. récupérable, Sp. recu- 
See RECOVER.] Recoy- 


recuperatorio, It. recuperatorio. See supra.] Tend- 


ing to recovery ; pertaining to recovery. 

Re-efir’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. RECURRED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. RECURRING.] [Lat.recurrere, from re, again, 
back, and currere, to run; Fr. recourir, Pr. recorre, 
Sp. recurrir, Pg. recorrer, It. ricorrere.] 

1. To come back; to return again or repeatedly ; 
to come again to mind. 





- 
RECUSATION F 


When any word has been used to signify an idea, the old 
idea will recur in the mind when the word is heard. Watts. 


2. To occur at a stated interval, or according to 
some regular rule; as, the fever will recur to-night. 
3. To resort; to have recourse; to go for help. 

If, to avoid succession in eternal existence, they 7ecur to the 


“punctum stans” of the schools, they will very little help us 
to a more positive idea of infinite duration. Locke. 


Recurring decimal. See DECIMAL. — Recurring series 
(Math.), an algebraic series in which the co-efficients of 
the several terms can be expressed by means of certain 
preceding co-efficients and constants in one uniform man- 
ner. 


Re-eiire’, v.¢t. [Prefix re and cwre.] 


1. To recover; to regain; to repossess. [Obs.] 
Their powers, : 
With due repast, they had recured well. Spenser. 


2. To restore as from weariness, sickness, or the 
like; to recover; to cure. 
In western waves his weary wagon did recure. 
Re-eiire’, n. Cure; recovery. [Obs.] 
But whom he hits without recure he dies. Fairfax. 


Re-etire’less, a. Incapable of cure or remedy. 
Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
Re-etir/rencge, )n. [Fr. récurrence. See infra.] 
Re-etir’/ren-cy, The act of recurring, or the state 
of being recurrent; return; resort; the haying re- 
course. 

In the use of this, as of every kind of alleviation, I shall in- 
sensibly go on from a rare to a frequent recurrence to the dan- 
gerous preparations. Bp. Taylor. 

Re-etir’/rent, a. [Lat.recurrens, p. pr.of recurrere ; 
Fr. récurrent, Sp. recurrente, It. ricorrente. See 
ReEcur.] Returning from time to time; recurring; 
as, recurrent pains of a disease. 


Recurrent crystal (Crystallog.), a crystal whose faces, 
being counted in annular ranges from one extremity to 
the other, furnish two different numbers which sueceed 
each other several times, as 4, 8, 4, 8, 4.— Recwrrent 
nerve (Anat.), a branch of the par vagum, given off in 
the upper part of the thorax, which is reflected and runs 
up along the trachea to the larynx. Wistar. — Recurrent 
sensibility (Physiol.), the sensibility manifested by the 
anterior or motor roots of the spinal cord, which is de- 
pendent upon the integrity of the corresponding posterior 
or sensory roots. 

Re-efir/sant, a. [From Lat. re, 
back, and cursare, to run.] (Her.) 
Moving or coursing backward ;— 
said of an eagle displayed with the 
back toward the spectator’s face. 

Re-efir/sion (-kfir/shun), ». [Lat. 
recursio. See REcur.| The act of 
recurring; return. [Obs.] Boyle. 

Re-etirv/ate,v.t. [Lat.recurvare, 


Spenser. 





Eagle recursant. 


recurvatum, from re, again, back, and curvare, to 
bend; Pr. & Pg. recurvar, Sp. recorvar, Fr. recour- 


ber. See CuRVE and RECuRVE.] To bend or curve 
back; to recurve. Pennant. 

Re-etirv/ate, a. (Lat. recurvatus, p.p. of recurvare. 
See supra.] (Bot.) Bent or curved backward or 
outward; recurved. 

Ré/eur-wa/tion, n. [Pr. recurvatio. See supra 
and Recurvowus.] The act of recurving, or the state 
of being recurved; a bending or flexure backward. 

Re-efirve’,v.t. [O. Fr. recurver, recorber, N. Fr. 
recourber. See RECURVATE.] To bend back. 

Re-etirved’, a. Bent or curved outward or back- 
ward; especially, bent backward or downward. 

Re-cefir’vi-rés/ter,n. [Fr.récurvirostre, from Lat. 
recurvus, bent back, and rostrum, beak. See infra. | 
(Ornith.) A bird whose beak or bill bends upward, 
as the avoset. 

Re-efirv/i-ty, n. Recurvation. 

Re-efirv/otis, a. [Lat. recurvus, from re, again, 
back, and cwrvus, bent, curved.] Bent or curved 


backward. Derham. 
Re-eti’san-¢cy, n. Non-conformity. See RxEcu- 
SANT. Coke. 


Re-eti’/sant, a. (Lat. recusans, p. pr. of recusare, 
to refuse, to object to, from 7e, again, against, and 
causa, a cause, pretext. See REcusE.] Obstinate 
in refusal; specifically, in English history, refusing 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the king, or to 
conform to the established rites of the church; as, 
a recusant lord. 

It stated him to have placed his son in the household of the 
Countess of Derby, a recusant Papist. W. Scott. 

Re-ei’sant (Synop., § 130), nm. [See supra.] 

1. One obstinate in refusal; one standing out 
stubbornly against general practice or opinion. 
“The last rebellious recusants among the family of 
nations.” De Quincey. 

2. (Eng. Hist.) A person who refuses to acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of the king in matters of re- 
ligion; as, a popish recusant, who acknowledges 
the supremacy of the pope. Brande. 

3. One who refuses communion with the church 
of England; a non-conformist. ‘‘ All that are recu- 
sants of holy rites.” Holyday. 

Rée/i-sa/tion, n. [Lat. recusatio, Fr. récusation, 
Pr. recusatio, Sp. recusacion, It. recusazione, ricu- 
sazione. | 

1. Refusal. [Obs.] 

2. (Law.) The act of refusing a judge, or chal- 

_ lenging that he shall not try the cause, on account 
of his supposed partiality. Blackstone. 
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RECUSATIVE 


Re-eii/sa-tive, a. Tending or inclined to recuse; | Re-din/ 


denying; negative. [fare.] 

Re-etise’,v.t. [Fr. récuser, Pr., Sp., & Pg. recusar, 
It. recusare, ricusare, Lat. recusare. See ReEcu- 
sANT.] (ZLaw.) To refuse or reject, as a judge; to 
challenge that the judge shall not try the cause. 


[ Obs.] Digby. 
Re-etis/sion (re-ktish/un), n. [From Lat. recutire, 

recussum, to beat back, from re and quatere, to 

shake.] ‘The act of beating or striking back. 

Réd, a. [compar.REDDER; superl. REDDEST.] [A-S. 
read, redd, O. Sax. rod, O. Fries. rad, D. rood, Dan. 
& Sw. réd, Icel. riddhr, raudhr, Goth. rauds,'O. H. 
Ger. rét, N. H. Ger. rdth, Corn. rydh, W. rhudd, 
Armor. raz, Ir. & Gael. ruadh, Skr. réhita, Gr. 
éovSp6s, Lat. rutilus.] Of the color of blood, or of 
a tint resembling that color; of the hue of that part 
of the rainbow, or solar spectrum, which is furthest 
from violet. 

Your color, I warrant you, is red as any rose. Shak. 


(te Red is a general term, including many different 
shades or hues, as scarlet, crimson, vermilion, orange 
red, and the like. 


(> Red is often used in the formation of self-explain- 
ing compounds; as, red-backed, red-berried, red-breast- 
ed, red-brown, red-burning, red-cheeked, red-coated, 
red-colored, red-eyed, red-faced, red-flecked,red-haired, 
red-headed, red-heeled, red-hissing, red-legged, red- 
hipped, red-skinned, red-streaked, red-tailed, red-tipped, 
red-topped, red-whiskered, red-winged, and the like. 


Red ant (Entom.), a species of ant of very small size 
and of a red color; Myrmica rubra.— Red antimony 
(Min.), a crystalline mineral of a red color, consisting 
of the oxide of antimony and the sulphuret of antimo- 

.— Red ash (Bot.), an American tree of the genus 

axinus (F. pubescens), smaller than the white ash, and 

Jess valuable for timber. Gray.— Red bay (Bot.), a 

tree, the alligator pear (Persea Caroliniensis), found in 

swamps in the Southern United States. — Red birch (Bot.), 

a species of birch (Betula nigra), having reddish-brown 

bare, and compact, light-colored wood. Gray. — Red 
cedar (Bot.), an evergreen tree (the Juniperus Virgini- 
ana), having a fragrant, red-colored heart-wood. It is 
found in the United States. — Red chalk, a common draw- 
ing material. Itis an argillaceousironore. Dana.— Red 
copper (Min.), a native oxide of copper of various shades 
of red, sometimes occurring in octahedral crystals, and 
also granular and earthy. Dana.— Red coral, a species 
of coral of a bright red color. It is susceptible of a fine 
polish, and is much used for ornaments. It is chiefly ob- 
tained from the Mediterranean. — Red cross, the cross of 

St. George, the national emblem of the English. — Red 

currant (Bot.), the ordinary currant (Ribes rubrum). 

See CurrANT. — Red deer (Zool.), the common stag ( Cer- 

wus elaphus), a native of the forests of Europe and Asia 

where the climate is temperate. — Red gum tree (Bot.), a 

lofty, evergreen tree found in Australia, which produces 

a gum resin valued for medicinal uses ; Hucalyptus resint- 

Sera. — Red lead (Chem.), a preparation of lead of a fine 

red color, used in painting, and for various purposes in the 

arts. It is an oxide of lead, and is prepared by exposing 
litharge to the action of the air when heated to about 560°, 
by which it absorbs oxygen. Ure.— Red lead ore (Min.), 

a mineral of a bright hyacinth-red color, consisting of 

chromate of lead; crocoisite. Dana.— Red man, or red- 

skin, one of the copper-colored aboriginals of America, 
as distinguished from a white man.— Red manganese 

(Min.), a mineral, usually of a rose-red color, consisting 

chiefly of carbonate of manganese; diallogite. Dana.— 

Red maple (Bot.), a species of maple; Acer rubrum ;— 

so called from the brilliant red color of its leaves in 

autumn.— Red marl (Geol.), the new red sandstone. 

[Rare.)— Red mulberry (Bot.), a tree of the genus Mo- 

rus (M. rubra), producing a sweetish fruit resembling 

the blackberry. Gray.— Red oak (Bot.), a species of oak 

(Quercus rubra) having a reddish, porous, and coarse- 

grained wood. Gray.— Red ocher (Min.), a soft, earthy 

variety of hematite of a reddish color. It consists chiefly 
of peroxide of iron. Dana.— Red pine (Bot.), a species 
of pine (Pinus resinosa), sometimes incorrectly called 

Norway pine. It takes its name from the reddish color 

of the bark. Gray.— Red precipitate. See PRECIPITATE, 

— Red republican, one bent on maintaining extreme re- 

publican doctrines, even at the expense of blood. [ /rance.] 

— Red snow. See SNow.— Red tape, the tape used in 

public offices for tying up documents, &c.; hence, official 

formality. 

Réd, n. 1. The color of blood, or of that part of the 
spectrum which is furthest from violet, or a tint re- 
sembling these. ‘‘ Celestial rosy red, lovers’ proper 
hue.” Milton, 

2. (pl.) (Med.) The catamenial discharges; men- 
strual flux; menses, Dunglison. 

English red, a pigment prepared by the Dutch, similar 
to Indian red. — /ndian red, an earthy pigment of a deep 
red color, consisting of silicate of iron, and brought from 
the Persian Gulf. 

Réd,v. ¢. To put in order ;— generally with up ; as, 
to red or red up ahouse. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Red-aet’,v.t. (Lat. redigere, redactum, from red, 
ve, again, back, and agere, to put in motion, to 
drive; Fr. rédiger, Sp. redactar.| To force, or re- 
duce to form, as literary matter; to perform the 
part of a redacteur with respect to; to edit. ere.) 

Rédacteur (ra-dik’tfir’),n. [Fyr.] One who pre- 
pares matter for publication; one who redacts; an 
editor. . : 

Red-ae/tion, n. [Fr. réduction, Sp. redaccion, It. 
redazione. See supra.] 

1. The act of redacting, digesting, or reducing to 
order, as literary or scientific materials, law, and 
the like. 

2. That which is redacted; a digest. 
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(Sy- 
nop., § 180), n. 
[Written some- 
times sredent 
and redens.] 

Fr. redan, for 
. Fr. redent, 
a double notching or jagging, as in the teeth of a 
saw, from Lat. re, again, against, back, and dens, 
dentis,a tooth. See REDENTED. 
1. (fort.) A work haying two faces, uniting so as 
to form a salient angle toward the enemy. 
2. A projection in a wall on uneven ground to 
render it level. Craig. 

Red_-iir/gtie, v.t. [Lat. redarguere, from red, re, 
again, against, back, and arguere, to accuse, charge 
with; Pr. & It. redarguire, Sp. & Pg. redarguir.] 
To argue against; to put down by argument; to re- 
fute. [Rare.] 

How shall I be able to suffer that God should redargue me 
at doomsday, and the angels reproach my lukewarmness? 

Bp. Taylor. 

This objection ... has been redargued in three different 

ways. Sir W. Hamilton, 

Réd/ar-gii’tion, n. [0. Fr. redargution, Sp. redar- 
gucion, It. redarguizione. See supra.] The act 
of redarguing ; refutation ; conviction. [ Obs.] Bacon. 

Réd/ar-gii/to-ry, a. Pertaining to, or containing, 
redargution or refutation; refutatory. 

Reéd/bird, n. (Ornith.) A bird of several different 
species, found in the United States, as the Tanagra 
zxstiva, or summer redbird, the Tanagra rubra, and 
the Baltimore oriole, or hang-nest. 

Réd/-book, 7. A book containing the names of all 
the persons in the service of the state. [Zng.] 


Red book of the Exchequer, an ancient record, in which 
are registered the names of all that held lands per baro- 
niam in the time of Henry II. Brande. 


Réd/bréast (-brést), n. A bird so called from the 
color of its breast; the robin. See Rosin. 
Réd/biid, n. (Bot.) A small ornamental tree of the 
genus Cercis ; judas-tree. 
Red/eap, n. 1. (Ornith.) A species of goldfinch 
having the top of the head of a red color. 
2. A specter haying long teeth, popularly sup- 
osed to haunt old castles in Scotland. Jamieson. 
Réd/edat, n. A soldier who wears a red coat; an 
English soldier ; — so called in contempt. 
Réd/-déal, n. The wood of the Scotch pine (Pinus 
sylvestris). It is valuable for timber, and durable. 
Red/den (réd/dn), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. REDDENED; 
p. pr. & vb. mn. REDDENING.] [From red.] To 
make red; to give a red color to. 
Réd/den (réd/dn), v. i. To grow or become red; 
hence, to blush. 
Appius reddens at each word you speak. Pope. 


He no sooner saw that her eye glistened and her cheek red- 
dened than his obstinacy was at once subdued. W. Scott. 
Eed-din’dum,n. [Lat., to be given back or re- 
turned, to be yielded or redeemed, from reddere. 
See REDDITION.] (Law.) A clause in a deed by 
which some new thing is reserved out of what had 
been granted before; the clause by which rent is 
reserved in a lease. Cruise. 
Réd/dish, a. Somewhat red; moderately red. 
Réd/dish-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
reddish; redness in a moderate degree. 
Red-di/tion (-dish/un), n. [Lat. redditio, from red- 
dere, to give back, to return, fr, re, again, back, and 
dare, to give; Fr. reddition.] 
1. A returning of any thing; restitution; surren- 
der. Howell. 
2. Explanation; representation. [R.] ‘The red- 
dition or application of the comparison.” Chapman. 
Réd/di-tive, a. [Lat. redditivus. See supra.]| 
(Gram.) Answering to an interrogative; convey- 
ing areply; as, redditive words. 
Réd/dle (réd/dl), n._ [From red; Ger. rdthel. See 
RuDDLE.] (Min.) Red chalk, , Dana. 
Réd/dour (réd/dur), n. [Fr. roidewr, from roidir, 
to stiffen.] Firmness or stiffness; strength; vigor; 
force. [Obs. and rare.] Gower. 
Réde,n. [A-S. red, D., L. Ger., & Dan. raad, Sw. 
rad, Icel. rad. See READ, n. & v.] 
1. A word or phrase; amotto; a proverb. [0bs.] 
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Redans. 


“ This rede is rife.” Spenser. 
2. Counsel; advice. [Obs. Shak. 
Réde, v. f. To counsel or advise. [Obs.] Spenser. 
I rede thee hence remove. Shak. 


Ré-dée/o-rate, v.t. [Prefix re and decorate.] To 
decorate or adorn again. 

Ré-déd/i-ea/tion, n. A second or renewed dedica- 
tion. 

Re-deem/’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. REDEEMED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. REDEEMING.]_ [Fr. rédimer, Pr. rezamer, Sp. 
redimir, Pg. remir, It. & Lat. redimere, from Lat. 
ve, again, back, and emere, to buy.] 

1. To purchase back; to regain possession of by 
payment of a stipulated price; to repurchase. 


If aman sell a dwelling-house in a walled city, then he ma 
redeem it within a whole year after it is sold. Lev. xxv. 29. 


2. Hence, specifically, (a.) (Law.) To recall, as 
an estate, or to regain, as mortgaged property, by 
paying what may be due by force of the mortgage. 
ont (Com.) To receive back by paying the obliga- 
tion, as any promissory note, bond, or other evi- 
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dence of debt, given by the state, by a company or 
corporation, or by an individual. 

3. To ransom, liberate, or rescue from captivity 
or bondage, or from any obligation or liability to 
suffer or to be forfeited, by paying an equivalent; 
to ransom; to rescue; to recover; as, to redeem a 
captive, a pledge, and the like. 


Redeem Israel, O God, out of all his troubles. Ps, xxv. 22. 
The Almighty from the 
Hath me Geleemen oa Sandys. 


4. ( Theol.) Hence, to rescue and deliver from the 
eee of sin and the penalties of God’s violated 
aw. 

Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us. Gal. iii, 13. 

5. To free, as from a penalty or obligation; to 
make good by performance, as a promise; to relieve 
from the effect of; to satisfy; to make amends for; 
to serve as an equivalent or offset for; to atone for; 
to compensate. 


I will redeem all this on Percy’s head. Shak. 
Which of you will be mortal to redeem 

Man’s mortal crime? Milton. 

It is a chance which does redeem all sorrows. Shak. 

By lesser ills the greater to redeem. Dryden, 


Re-deem/a-ble, a. 1. Capable of being redeemed ; 
admitting redemption. 

2. Purchasable or payable in gold and silver, and 
capable of being thus brought into the possession of 
government or the original promisor, 

The capital of the debt of the United States may be consid- 
ered in the light of an annuity redeemable at the pleasure of 
the government. Hamilton. 

Re-deem/a-ble-ness, n, The state of being re- 
deemable. 

Re-deem/er, ». 1. One who redeems or ransoms. 

2. Specifically, the Savior of the world, JEsuSs 
CHRIST. 

Reé/de-lib’/er-ate, v. i. [Prefix re and deliberate.] 
To deliberate again. 

Ré/de-lib/er-ate, v. t. To reconsider. [0bs.] 

Ré/de-liv’er, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. REDELIVERED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. REDELIVERING.] [Prefix re an¢ 
deliver.] 

1. To deliver back. Ayliffg 

2. To deliver again; to liberate a second time. 

Ré/de-liv’er-an¢e, n. A second deliverance. 

Réde-liv’er-y, n. 1. The act of delivering back. 

2. A second delivery or liberation. 

Ré/de-mand/, v.t¢. [Prefix re and demand, Fr. ra 
demander, Pr. & O. Sp. redemandar.} To de 
mand back; to demand again. 

Ré/de-mand/’, n. A demanding back again. 

Be SC Depa a ple; a. Capable of being demanded 
back. 

Ré/de-mise’, v. é. [imp. & p. p. REDEMISED ; 
& vb. nN. REDEMISING.| [Prefix re and demise. 
convey or transfer back, as an estate. 

Ré/de-mise’, n. (Law.) The transfer of an estate 
back to the person who has demised it; reconvey- 
ance; as, the demise and vedemise of an estate. 

Re-démp’ti-ble, a. Capable of being redeemed. 

Re-démp/tion (-démp/shun, 84), n. [Fr. rédemp- 
tion, Pr. redempcio, rezempso, Sp. redencion, It. re- 
denzione, Lat. redemptio. See REDEEM.] The act 
of redeeming, or the state of being redeemed; re- 
purchase; ransom; release; rescue; deliverance; 
as, the redemption of prisoners taken in war; the 
redemption of a ship and cargo; hence, specifically, 
(a.) (Law.) The liberation of an estate from a mort- 
gage; or the taking back of property mortgaged, 
upon performance of the terms or conditions on 
which it was conveyed; also, the right of redeem- 
ing and re-entering upon an estate mortgaged. See 
EQuITY OF REDEMPTION. (b.) (Com.) Repurchase 
by the issuer, of notes, bills, or other evidences of 
debt by making payment to the holder. (c.) (The- 
ol.) The procuring of God’s favor by the sufferings 
and death of Christ; the ransom or deliverance of 
sinners from the bondage of sin and the penalties 
of God’s violated law. 

In whom we have redemption through his blood. Yphes.i.7. 

Re-démp/tion-a-ry, n. One who is, or may be, 
redeemed. [Rare.] Hackluyt. 

Re-démp’tion-er, n. 1. One who redeems himself. 

2. Formerly, one wishing to emigrate from Eu- 
rope to America, whose services were sold, for a 
stipulated time, to pay the expenses of his passage. 

Re-démp’/tive, a. Serving or tending to redeem; 
redeeming; as, the redemptive work of Christ. 

Re-démp’torist, n. [Fr. rédemptoriste, from 
Lat. redemptor, redeemer, from redimere. See RE- 
DEEM.] (Rom. Cath. Church.) One of a religious 
order, founded in Naples in 1732, by St. Alphonsus 
Liguori. It was introduced into the United States 
in 1841. The priests of the order devote themselves 
to the spiritual wants of the German portion of the 
population, and there are also brothers who direct 
parish schools. 

Re-démp/to-ry, a. Paid for ransom; serving to 
redeem. ‘‘Hector’s redemptory price.” Chapman. 

Re-dént/ed, a. fo. Fr. redent, a double notching or 
jagging, as in the teeth of a saw. See REDAN.] 
Formed like the teeth of a saw; indented. 

Ré'de-scénd/, v.i. [Prefix re and descend, Fr. re- 
descendre.] 'To descend again. Howell, 

Réd/eFe (rédi), n. 1. (Ichth.) A fish of the carp 


api. 
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family (Leuciscus erythrophthalmus), so named from 
the color of the iris; — called also rudd. Jardine. 

2. Fiery new whisky. [Low.] [U.S.] Bartlett. 

Réd/-fire, n. A compound which burns with a red 
flame, used in pyrotechnic works, and consisting of 
nitrate of strontia, chlorate of potash, sulphur, and 
antimony. 

Réd/-gtim, n. 1. (Med.) A disease of new-born 
infants; an eruption of red pimples in early infancy ; 
tooth-rash. Good, 

2. A diseage of grain, a kind of blight. 

Réd/-hand, adv. In the very act, as it were with 
red or bloody hands ; — said of a person taken in the 
act of homicide, W. Scott. 

Réd/-héad,m. 1. A person having red hair. 

2. (Ornith.) An American duck closely allied to 
the canvas-back (Aythea Americana). Baird, 

3.-(Bot.) & plant of the genus Asclepias (A, cu- 
rassavica), the leaves of which are emetic. 

Réd’-hdt, n. Red with heat; heated to redness; as, 
red-hot iron; red-hot balls. ‘ 

Ré/di-ent, a. [Lat. rediens, p. pr. of redire, to go 
back, to return, from red, re, again, back, and ire, 
to go.]_ Returning. [fare.] E. A. Smith. 

Ré/di-Sést/, v. t. (imp. & p. p. REDIGESTED ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. REDIGESTING.] [Prefix re and digest.] To 
digest or reduce to form a second time. Kent. 

Ré'di-min/ish, v. ¢. [Prefix re and diminish.] To 
diminish or lessen again. 

Re-din’/te-grate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REDINTEGRA- 
TED; p. pr. & vb. N. REDINTEGRATING.] [Lat. re- 
dintegrare, fr. red, re, again, and integrare, to make 
whole, to renew, from integer, whole; It. redinte- 
grare, reintegrare, Sp. redintegrar, reintegrar, Pg. 
redintegrar, Pr. reintegrar, Fr. réintégrer.] To 
make whole again; to renew; to restore to integrity 
or soundness, 

The English nation seems obliterated. What could redin- 
tegrate us again? ‘oleridge. 

Re-din/te-grate, a. [Lat. redintegratus, p. p. of 
redintegrare. See supra.] Restored to wholeness 
or a perfect state; renewed. [0bs.] Bacon. 

Re-din/te-gra/tion, n. [Lat. redintegratio, It. re- 
dintegrazione, reintegrazione, Sp. redintegracion, 
reintegracion, Fr. réintégration. | 

1. Restoration to a whole or sound state; renova- 
tion. Decay of Piety. 

2. (Chem.) The restoration of any mixed body or 
matter to its former nature and constitution. Coe. 

Ré/dis-bairse’, v.t. [Prefix re and disburse.] To 
repay or refund. Spenser. 

Mé/dis-edwer, v. t. [Prefix re and discover.] To 
discover again, 

Ré/dis-pose’,v.t. [imp.& p. p. REDISPOSED 3 p. pr. 
& vb. n. REDISPOSING.] [Prefix ve and dispose.] 
To dispose or adjust again. Baxter. 

Ré/dis-séize’,v.t. [Prefix re and disseize.] (Law.) 
To disseize anew or asecond time, [Written also 
disseise. | 

Ré/dis-séi/zin, n. [Prefix re and disseizin.] (Law.) 
A disseizin by one who once before was adjudged 
to have disseized the same person of the same lands, 
&e.; a writ which lay in suchacase. Blackstone. 

Ré/dis-séi/zor, n. (Law.) One who redisseizes. 

Ri/dis-sdélve’ (-zdlv’/), v. t. [imp. & p. p. REDIS- 
SOLVED; p. pr. & vb. nN. REDISSOLVING.] [Pre- 
fix re and dissolve.] 'To dissolve again. 

Ré/dis-train’/er,n. [Prefix re and distrainer.] One 
who distrains again or repeatedly. 

RéE/dis-trib/iite, v. t. [imp. & p. p. REDISTRIB- 
UTED; p. pr. & vb. nN. REDISTRIBUTING.] [Prefix 
re and distribute.| To distribute again; to deal 
back again. Cotgrave, 

Bé-dis/tri-bii/tion, n. A dealing back, or a sec- 
ond distribution, 

Re-di/tion, n. [Lat. reditio, from redire, to return, 
from re, back, and ¢re, to go.] The act of returning; 
return. [Obs.] Chapman. 

Ré/di-vide’, v. ¢, [Prefix re and divide.] To di- 
vide anew. 

Réd/lae, n. (Bot.) An evergreen shrub of the ge- 
nus Rhus (R. succedanea), a species of sumach. 

Loudon. 

Réd/-lét/ter, a, Of, relating to, or marked by, red 
letters. 

Red-letier day, one that is a fortunate or auspicious 
day;—so called because the holy days, or saints’ days, 
were marked in the old calendars with red letters. Grose. 

Réd/-liq/uor (-lik/ur), n. (Chem.) A crude ace- 
tate of alumina, employed as a mordant in calico 
printing. Ure. 

Réd/ly, adv. With redness; so as to be, or cause 
to be, red. 

Réid/ness, n. [A-S. reddness. See RED.] 
quality of being red; red color. 

Red’o-len¢ge, )n. [Pr. redolencia, O.It. redolenza. 

Réd/o-len-¢y,§ See infra.] The quality of being 
redolent; sweetness of scent. 

RéEd/o-lent, a. [Lat. redolens, p. pr. of redolere, 
to emit a scent, diffuse an odor, fr. red, re, again, 
and olere, to emit asmell; O. Fr. & Pr. redolent, It. 
redolente.| Diffusing odor or fragrance; spread- 
ing sweet scent; scented; odorous; smelling;— 
usually followec. by of. ‘‘ Woney redolent of 
spring.” Dryden, “Gales... redolent of joy and 
youth.” Gray. 

Re dotib’le (-dtb/!), v. t. [imp. & p. p. REDOUB- 
LED; p. p’. & vb. 2. REDOUBLING.] [Prefix re and 
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double, Fr. redoubler.] To double again or repeat- 
edly; to increase by continued or repeated addi- 
tions; to augment greatly; to multiply. 
So they 
Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe. Shak. 

Re-dowtb’le (re-dtib/1), v. 7. 

To become greatly or repeat- 
edly increased; to be mul- 
tiphed; to suffer great aug- 
mentation. 

Re-doubt’ (re- 
dout’), n. (Fr. 
redoute, f., and 
réduit, m.; Sp. 
reducto, Pg. re- 
ducto, reduto, 
redouto, It. ri- i 
dotto, Ll. Lat. 
reductus, liter- Redoubt. 
ally a retreat, from Lat. reductus, reducta, drawn 
back, retired, p. p. of reducere, to lead or draw 

» back, fr. ve, again, back, and ducere, to lead. Cf. 
Repwct, n.] (Fort.) (a.) (Field Works.) An in- 
closed work of any polygonal form without re- 
entering angles. (b.) (Permanent Fort.) An outwork 
placed within another outwork. [See f and? in 
Lllust. of Ravelin.] [Written also redout.] 

Re-doubt’ (re-dout’), v. ¢. [O. Eng. redoubt, re- 
doute, to fear or dread; Fr. redouter, O. Fr. re- 
doubter, Pr. redoptar, reduptar, O. It. ridottare, 
from Lat. re, again, and dubitare, to doubt.] To 
stand in dread of; to regard with fear; to be afraid 
of; to dread. [Rare.] W. Scott, ‘* Lord regent 
and redoubted Burgundy.” Shak. 

Re-doubt/a-ble (re-dout/a-bl), a. [Fr. redoutable, 
O. Fr. redoubtable, redoubtaule, Pr. redoptable, re- 
dotable, O. It. ridottabile. See infra.] \Formida- 
ble; to be dreaded; terrible to foes; as, a redoubta- 
ble hero; hence, valiant; often in contempt or bur- 
lesque. [Written also redoutable.] 

Re-dound/, v.i. [imp. & p.p. REDOUNDED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. REDOUNDING.] [O. Fr. redonder, Pr. re- 
dondar, Sp. & Pg. redundar, It. ridondare, Lat. 
redundare, from red, re, again, back, and wndare, 
to rise in waves or surges, from wnda, a wave. | 

1. To roll back as a wave or flood; to be sent or 
driven back, ‘‘Redounding tears.” Spenser. 

The evil, soon 
Driven back, redounded as a flood on those 
From whom it sprung. JMilton. 

2. To come back; to come as a consequence or 
result; to have effect; to result; to contribute; to 
conduce. 

The honor done to our religion ultimately redounds to God, 
the author of it. Rogers. 

There will no small use redound from them to that man- 
ufacture. ddison. 

3. To be in excess; to remain oyer and above; to 
be redundant. ; 

For every dram of honey therein found, 
A pound of gall doth over it redound. Spenser. 

Re-dound’, n. 1. The coming back as of conse- 
quence or effect; result; return; requital. 

We give you welcome; not without redound 
Of use and glory to yourselves ye come. Tennyson. 

2. Rebound; echo; reverberation. [fRare.] 

RéWow-a,n, A slow and graceful dance in triple 
time. Moore. 

Réi@epodle, n. (Ornith.) A small singing bird like 
the linnet (Zgiothus [or Fringilla] linaria), haying 
a dark-crimson crown. It is found in Europe and 
America. [Written also red-poll.] 

Mealy red-pole, a larger bird than the common red- 
pole (#7. canescens), in Northern Europe and America. 
Ré-draft’,v.t. [imp. & p. p, REDRAFTED; p.pr. & 
vb. NX. REDRAFTING.] [Prefix re and drajft,] To 

draft or draw anew. 

Ré-draft’, n. 1. A second draft or copy. 

2. A new bill of exchange which the holder of a 
protested bill draws on the drawer or indorsers, by 
which he re-imburses to himself the amount of the 

- protested bill with costs and charges. 

Ré-draw’, v. t. [imp. REDREW; Pp. p. REDRAWN; 
p. pr. & vb. n. REDRAWING.] [Prefix re and draw.] 
To draw again; to draw a second draft or copy. 

Ré-draw’, v.t. (Com.) To draw anew bill of ex- 
change, as the holder of a protested bill, on the 
drawer or indorsers, 

Re-dréss’,v.t. [imp.&p.p.REDRESSED (re-drést/) 
p. pr. & vb. nN. REDRESSING.] [Prefix re and dress ; 
Fr. redresser, Pr. redressar, It, ridrizzare, ridi- 





rizzare. | 
1. To put in order again; to set right; to amend; 
to revise. [Rare.] 


In yonder spring of roses 
Find what to redress till noon. Hilton. 


When last in Philadelphia, you mentioned to me your wish 
that I should redress a certain paper which you had prepared. 
A, Hamilton. 
2. To set right, as a wrong; to repair, as an in- 
jury; to make amends for; to remedy; to relieve 
from, 
Those wrongs, those bitter injuries,.,. 
I doubt not but with honor to redress. Shak. 
3. To make amends or compensation to; to re- 
lieve of any thing unjust or oppressive; to bestow 
relief upon. 


Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye? Byron. 
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Re-dréss’,n. 1. Reformation; amendment, [Rare.] 

For us the more necessary is a speedy redress of ourselyes. 

Hooker. 

_2. Deliverance from wrong, we or oppres- 

sion; as, the redress of grievances; hence, relief; 
remedy; reparation; indemnification, : 


There is occasion for redress when the cry is universal. 


4 avenant. 
3. One who gives relief; aredresser, _ 
Fair majesty, the refuge and redress pg 
Of those whom fate pursues and wants oppress. Dryden. 


Re-dyréss/al, n. The act of redressing, or the state 
of being redressed; redress; amendment; correc- 
tion. ; 

Re-dréss/er,n. One who giyesredress. 

Re-dréss/i-ble, a. Capable of being redressed, re- 
lieved, or atoned for. . oft 7 

Re-dréss/ive, a. Giving redress; atone relief; 
succoring. omson, 

Re-dyréss’less,a. Without redress or amendment; 
without relief. Sherwood. 

Re-dréss’ment, n.  [Fr. redressement, Pr. re- 
dressament.] The act of redressing; redress. 

’ Jefferson. 
Ré-driv’en, p. a. Driven back or again. Southey. 
Réd/-rdot, n. (Bot.) A plant of several different 

genera haying red roots; as, (a.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Ceanothus (C. Americanus), the leaves of which 
were formerly sometimes used as a substitute for 
tea; New Jersey tea. (b.) A plant of the genus 
Lithospermum (L. arvense) ; stone-weed. (¢.) A 
plant of the genus Lacnanthes (L. tinctoria). 


(=~ The name is also sometimes applied to the blood- 
root, or Sanguinaria Canadensis. - “ ee 

Réd/-sain/ders, n. See SANDERS, ~ 

Réd-séar’, v. i. [t 
& vb. n. REDSEARING.] To break-or crack when 
red-hot, as iron under the hammer; —a term used 
by workmen. Moxon. 

Réd/shank, n. [From red and shank.] 

1. (Ornith.) A bird of the snipe family and genus 
rota j—so called from the bright red color of its 
egs. 

2. A bare-legged person; —a contemptuous ap- 
pellation formerly given to the Scotch Highland- 
ers, in allusion to their bare legs. 

Réd@/sh6rt, a. Brittle, or breaking short, when red- 
hot, as a metal; —a term used by workmen. 
Réd/-sil/ver, n. (Min.) An ore of silver, of a 
ruby-red or reddish-black color, There are two 
species: the dark red contains 59 per cent. of silver 
united to sulphur and antimony, and the light red 
65 per cent, combined with sulphur and arsenic, 
Réd/-sdr’rel, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Hi- 
biscus (Hi. sabdariffa), the calyxes and capsules of 
which are sometimes used in making tarts, and the 
like, and also cooling drinks ; —so0 cailed in the West 
Indies. Loudon. 
Réd/stiirt, n. [From , 
red and start, i. q. Lome 
tat) (Ornith.) A 
small, handsome 
singing bird (Pheni- 
cura ruticilla), found 
in Burope, and allied 
to the nightingale ; — 
called also vredtail. 
The black redstart is 
P, tithys. Yarrell. 
Réd/stréak,n. 1. A 
sort of apple ;—so 
called from its red 
streaks. Mortimer. 





Redstart. 
2. Cider pressed from the redstreak apples. 


Réd/tail, n. See REDSTART. 

Réd/-tape,a. Pertaining to official formality. See 
Red tape among the phrases under RED, a. ; 

Réd/-tap/ism, n. Strict adherence to official for- 
malities, Duff. 

Réd’/-tap/ist, n. One who is tenacious of a strict 
adherence to official formalities. Quart. Rev. 

Réd/tdp, n. (Bot.) A kind of grass (Agrostis vul- 
garis), highly valued in the United States for pas- 
turage and hay for cattle;— called also Lnglish 
grass and, in some localities, herds-grass. The 
tall redtop is Tricuspis seslerioides. 

Re-dtib’, v. ¢. [Fr. radouber, to refit or repair.] 
To refit; to repair, or make reparation for; hence, 
to repay or requite. [Obs.] 

It shall be good that you redub that negligence. Wyatt. 
God shall give power to redub it with some like regu to 
the French. vafton. 

Re-diice’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REDUCED (re-dust’); 
p. pr. & vb. 2. REDUCING.] [Lat. reducere, from 
re, again, back, and ducere, to lead; It. riducere or 
ridurre, Sp. reducir, Pg. reduzir, Pr, reduzir, re- 
duire, Fr. réduire.| 

1. To bring back or lead in again. LGA * And 
to his brother’s house reduced his wife.” Chapman. 

The sheep must of necessity be scattered, unless the great 
Shepherd of souls oppose, or some of his delegates reduce and 
direct us. : Evelyn. 

2. To bring, that is, to a state or condition speci- 
fied, usually inferior or weaker, sometimes indif- 
ferent; to bring; to convert; —followed by to; as, 
to reduce a man to poyerty; to reduce a substance 
to powder. 
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It were but just 
And equal to reduce me to my dust. Milton. 

3. To bring to an inferior state, with respect to 
size, rank, quantity, value, or the like; to diminish; 
to lower; to degrade; to impair; as, to reduce ex- 
penses ; to reduce the intensity of heat; to reduce a 
sum or amount; to reduce the strength of spirit. 
“The eldest son of an ancient but reduced fam- 
ily.” W. Scott. 

Nothing so excellent but a man may fasten on something 
belonging to it, to reduce it. Tillotson. 

4. Hence, to bring into subjection; to render sub- 
missive or subservient; to subdue, 

Having reduced 
Their foe to misery beneath their fears, Dilton. 

5. To bring into a certain order, arrangement, 
classification, &c.; to bring under rules or within 
certain limits of description; as, to reduce animals 
or vegetables to a class or classes; to reduce men to 
tribes; to reduce language to rules. 

6. (Arith.) To change, as numbers, from one de- 
nomination into another without altering their val- 
ue, or from one denomination into others of the 
same value; as, to reduce a dollar toa hundred cents, 
or a hundred cents to a dollar. 

7. (Metal.) To separate, as a metal, from other 
substances with which it is combined. 

8. (Surg.) To restore to its proper place or con- 
dition, as a displaced organ or part; as, to reduce a 
dislocation or hernia. 

To reduce a figure, design, or draught, to make a 
copy of it smaller than the original, but preserving the 
form and proportion. Gwilt.— To reduce a fortification 
(Mil.), to capture it.— To reduce an equation (Alg.), to 
bring the unknown quantity by itself on one side, and all 
the known quantities on the other side, without destroy- 
ing the equation. — To reduce a square (Mil.), to reform 
the column from the square.— 7o reduce to the ranks, 
to degrade, as a sergeant or corporal, for misconduct, to 
the station of a private soldier. 

Syn.—To diminish; lessen; decrease; abate; shorten; 
curtail ; impair; lower; subject; subdue ; subjugate ; 
conquer. : 

Re-diice’ment,n. The act of reducing or bringing 
back; restoration; reduction, 

Religion attained not a perfect reducement in the beginning 
of her reign. Dilton. 

Re-dii’/¢ent, a, [Lat. reducens, p. pr. of reducere.] 
Tending to reduce. 

Re-dii’gent, n. That which reduces. 

Re-dii’¢er (-dii/ser), ». One who reduces. 

Be-dii’/¢i-ble, a. Capable of being reduced; con- 
vertible. 

All the parts of painting are reducible into these mentioned 
by the author. Dryden. 

Re-dii/¢i-bie-ness, n. Quality of being reducible. 

Re-dtiet’,v.¢. [Lat. reducere, reductum. See RE- 
pDucE.] Toreduce, [0bs.] Warde. 

Re-dtiet’, n. [L. Lat. reductus, a secret place, 
refuge, asylum, from Lat. reductus, drawn back, 
retired. See REDOuBT.] (Arch.) A quirk or small 
piece taken out of a larger to make it more regular 
and uniform, or for some other convenience. Gwilt. 

Re-diie/tion, n. [Lat. reductio, Fr. réduction, Pr. 
re Sp. reduccion, It. riduzione, See Rr- 
DUCE. ' 

1. The act of reducing, or state of being reduced; 
conversion to a given state or condition ; diminution; 
conquest; as, the reduction of a body to powder; 
the reduction of things to order; the reduction of 
the expenses of government; the reduction of a re- 
bellious province. 

2. (Arith.) (a.) The act or operation of changing 
numbers from one denomination to another without 
altering their value, or of changing numbers of one 
denomination into others of the same value; as, the 
reduction of pounds, ounces, pennyweights, and 
grains to grains, or the reduction of grains to pounds ; 
the reduction of days and hours to minutes, or of 


minutes to hours and days. (b.) The actor process | 


of changing the form of a quantity or expression 
without altering its value; as, the reduction of frac- 
tions to lower or the lowest terms, to a common de- 
nominator, or the like. 

3. (Alg.) The act or operation of solving an equa- 
tion by bringing the unknown quantity by itself on 
one side, and all the known quantities on the other 
side, without destroying the equation. 

4. (Astron.) (a.) The correction of observations 
for known errors of instruments, &c. (b.) The col- 
lection of observations to obtain a general result. 

5. The process of making a copy of something, 
as a figure, design, or draught, on a smaller scale, 
preserving the proper proportions. Fairholt. 

6. (Logic.) The bringing a syllogism in one of the 
so called imperfect modes to amode in the first figure. 

7. (Metal.) The operation of separating a metal 
from other substances with which it is combined. 

8. (Surg.) The operation of restoring a dislocated 
or fractured part to its former place. 

Reduction ascending (Arith.), the operation of chan- 
ging numbers of a lower into others of a higher denomina- 
tion, as cents into dollars. — Reduction descending, the 
operation of changing numbers of a higher into others of 
a lower denomination. 

Syn.—Diminution; decrease; abatement;  curtail- 
ment; subjugation; conquest; subjection. 

Re-diie/tive, a. [Fr. réductif, Pr. reductiu, Sp. 
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reductivo, It. riduttivo.] Having the power of re- 
ducing; tending to reduce; admitting of reduction. 
Re-diie/tive, n, That which has the power of re- 


ducing. Hale. 
Re-diie’tive-ly, adv. By reduction; by conse- 
quence. ‘ammond. 


BEédwit (rad/we’),n. [Fr.] (Permanent Fort.) The 
same as REDOUBT. See REDOUBT. 


Re-diin’/dange, )n. [Lat. redwndantia, Fr. redon- 
Re-diin/dan-¢cy,} dance, Sp. redundancia, It. ri- 
dondanza. | 


1. The quality of being redundant; superfluity; 
superabundance,. 
2. That which is redundant or in excess; any 
thing superfluous. 
Labor throws off redundancies. Addison. 


Re-dtin’/dant,a. [Lat. redundans, p. pr. of redun- 
dare; Fr. redondant, Sp.redundante, It. ridondante. 
See REDOUND.] 

1. Exceeding what is natural or necessary ; super- 
abundant; exuberant; as, a redundant quantity of 
bile or food. 

Notwithstanding the redundant oil in fishes, they do not 
increase fat so much as flesh. Arbuthnot. 

2. Using more words or images than are neces- 
sary or useful. 

Where an author is redundant, mark those paragraphs to be 
retrenched. Watts. 

Syn. — Superfiuous; superabundant; excessive; exu- 
berant; overflowing; plentiful; copious. 

Re-dtiin/dant-ly, adv. In a redundant manner; 
superfluously; superabundantly. 

Re-dii/pli-eate, v.t. [Prefix re and duplicate; Lat. 
reduplicare, Sp. reduplicar, It. reduplicare, rad- 
doppiare. Cf. REDOUBLE.] 

1. To redouble; to multiply; to repeat. 

2. (Gram.) To repeat the first letter or letters of. 

Re-dii’/pli-eate, a. (Lat. reduplicatus, p. p. of re- 
duplicare. See supra.) 

1. Double; doubled; reduplicative. 

2. (Bot.) Characterized, in estivation, by a varia- 
tion of the valvate form in which the margins of the 
leaves project outward, instead ofinward. Gray. 

Re-di/pli-ea/tion, n. [Fr. réduplication, Sp. re- 
duplicacion, It. reduplicazione.] 

1. Act of doubling, or state of being doubled. 

2. (Pros.) A figure in which the first word of a 
verse is the same as the last word of the preceding 
verse. 

3. (Gr. Gram.) A prefix to a verb, made by repe- 
a of the initial consonant, commonly followed 

Yé 

Re-dii/pli-ea-tive, a. [Fr. réduplicatif, Sp. & It. 
reduplicativo.] Double. Watts. 

Réd/-wa/ter, n. A disease in cattle, so called from 
an appearance like blood in the urine, 

Réd/wing, n. (Or- 
nith.) A European 
bird of the thrush 
family (Turdus ilia- 
cus), named from the 
deep orange-redcolor 
of its under wing- 
coverts. Jardine. 

Réd/wood,n. ( Bot.) 
A coniferous tree in 
California; the Se- 
quoia sempervirens 
(Taxodium  semper- 
virens of Don), The 
mammoth trees of California are of another species 
of Sequoia (S. gigantea). Gray. 

Ree, n. [Pg. real, pl. reis. See Reau.] A small 
Portuguese coin or money of account, value about 
one mill and a fourth, or one eighth of a cent, 
American money. [Written also re and rei.] 

Ree, v. t. [Prov. Ger. riiden, raden, raiten. Cf. 






Red-wing (Turdus iliacus). 


RimppDLeE.] To riddle; to sift; that is, to separate or 
throw off. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] Mortimer. 


Ree/bok, n. (Zodl.) A South African species of 
antelope (Antilope capreolus);—so called by the 
Dutch. 

Ré-éeh/o (re-%k/0), v. . [imp. & p. p. RE-ECHOED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RE-ECHOING.] [Prefix re and echo.] 
To echo back; to reverberate again; as, the hills 
re-echo the roar of cannon. 

Ré-Eeh/o (ré-%k/o), v. i. To give echoes; to return 
back or be reverberated, as an echo; to resound; to 
be resonant. 

And a loud groan re-echoes from the main. Pope. 

Ré-teh/o (ré-k/0), n. The echo of an echo; a re- 
peated or second echo. ; 

Reech’y, a. [A modification of reeky, q. v.] 
Tarnished with smoke or vapor; hence, sweaty. 
“ Reechy neck.” . Shak. 

Reed,n. [A-S.hredd, hredd, reod, 0. H. Ger. hriod, 
hreod, reod, riet, N. H. Ger. ried, viet, rieth, D. riet, 
Ir. readan.]} ; 

1. (Bot.) One of a large family of plants, mostly 
aquatic plants, being chiefly large grasses, with 
hollow, jointed stems, such as the common reed 
(Phragmites communis), the bamboo, &c, i 

3. A musical instrument made of the hollow joint 
of some plant; a rustic or pastoral pipe. 

Arcadian pipe, the pastoral reed 
Of Hermes. 
3, An arrow, as made of a reed, 


Milton. 
Prior. 
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4. Straw prepared for thatching a roof, [Prov. 
Eng.) Wright. 

5. (Mus.) (a.) A thin piece of wood attached to the 
mouth-piece of instruments of the clarionet species. 
(d.) One of the thin pieces of metal, the vibrations 
of which produce the tones of a melodeon, accor- 
deon, harmonium, or seraphine; also attached to 
certain sets or registers of pipes in an organ. 

6. (Weaving.) A frame of parallel flat strips of 
wood through which the warp-threads pass, set in 
the lathe or batten. See BATTEN, 

Reed-organ (Mus.), a wind instrument of music, in 
which the wind acts on a set of reeds, as the melodeon, 
and the like. — Reed-pipe, a pipe of an organ furnished 
with a reed. Jfoore. — Reed-stop, a set of pipes in an 
organ furnished with reeds. Afoore. 


Reed/-bird, n. The same as the RIcE-BIRD of the 
United States. 

Reed/-bint/ing,n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus 
Emberiza (E. scheniclus), which frequents marshy 
places, and feeds upon seeds and small mollusks; 
— called also reed-sparrow. Baird. 

Reed/ed, a. 1. Covered with reeds. Tusser. 

2. Formed with channels and ridges like reeds. 

Reed/en (yéd/n), a. Consisting of a reed or reeds. 
“Reeden pipes.” Dryden. 

Reed/-grass,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Spar- 
ganium ; bur-reed, 

Meadow reed-grass, the Glyceria aquatica, introduced 
from Europe.— Wood reed-grass, a tall, elegant grass 
(Cinna arundinacea), common in woods and swamps of 
the United States. 

Re-¢d/i-fi-ea/tion, n. [Prefix re and edification; 
Fr. réédification, Sp. reedificacion, It. re-edifica- 
zione. See RE-Epiry.] The act or operation of re- 
building; the state of being rebuilt. 

Re-€d/i-fF, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RE-EDIFIED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. RE-EDIFYING.] [Prefix re and edify; Fr. 
réédifier, Pr. reddificar, Sp. & Pg. reedificar, It. 
reedificare, riedificare, Lat. rexdificare.| To re- 
build; to build again after destruction. [2.] Milton. 

Reed/ing, n. [From reed, q.v.] (Arch.) A small 
convex molding. 

(= Several reedings are often placed together, par- 
allel to each other, either projecting from, or inserted 
into, the adjoining surface, 

Reed/less, a. Destitute of reeds; as, reedless banks. 

Reed/-mace,n. (Bot.) A-plant; cat-tail or mace- 
reed. See MACE-REED. 

Reed’-spar/row, n. (Ornith.) See REED-BUNTING. 

Beed/y, a@ 1. Abounding with reeds. ‘A reedy 
pool.” Thomson, 

2. Having the quality of a reed in tone, that is, 
harsh and thick, as a voice. 

Reef, n. [D. reef, rif, L. Ger. ref, riff, Sw. ref, 
Dan. rift; A-S. redf, a garment, clothing, rift, ry/t, 
réft, a garment, wrapping, cloth, vail. Cf, REEVE, 
v.t.] (Naut.) A certain portion of a sail compre- 
hended between the head and a reef-band, which is 
folded or rolled up to contract the sail, when the 
violence of the wind renders it necessary. 


(=> From the head to the first reef-band is termed 
the jirst reef; from this to the next is the second reef; 
and soon. In fore and aft sails which reef on the foot, 
the first reef is the lowest portion. Totten. 


Reef-band (Naut.), a piece of canvas sewed across a 
sail, to strengthen it in the part where the eyelet-holes 
are formed for reefing. TYotten.— Reef-line, a small rope 
formerly used to reef the courses by being passed spi- 
rally round the yard and through the holes of the reef 
Totten. — Reef-points, flat pieces of braided cordage ta- 
pering toward each end and passed through the holes in 
the reef-band of a sail, used in reefing it. Yotten.— Reef- 
tackle, a tackle by which the reef cringles or rings of a 
sail are hauled up to the yard for reefing. Totten. 

Reef,n. ([D. rif, Ger. riff, Icel. rif, Sw. ref, Dan. 
rev, probably allied to 7b, q. v.] A chain or range 
of rocks lying at or near the surface of the water. 

Reef, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REEFED (reft); p. pr. & vb. 
2. REEFING,] [From the noun.] (Naut.) To con- 
tract or reduce the extent of, as a sail, by rolling or 
folding a certain portion of it and making it fast to 


the yard. Totien. 
Reef/er,n. (Nawt.) One who reefs; —a name often 
given to midshipmen. Marryatt. 


Reef’/y, a, Full of reefs or rocks. 

Reek, n._ [A-8. réc, réce, reac, O. Fries. rék, L. 
Ger. & D. rook, O. Sax. roc, Dan. rég, Sw. rok, 
Teel. reykr, O. H. Ger. rouh, rouch, N. H. Ger. 
rauch, Lith. rukis.] 

1. Vapor; steam; smoke. ‘As hateful to me as 
the reek of a limekiln.” Shak. 

2. Arick; astack, ‘A whole reek of corn.” 
B, Jonson. 

Reek, v. i. [imp. & p. p. REEKED (rekt); p. pr. & 
vb. N, REEKING.] [A-S, récan, reocan, O. Fries. 
reka, L. Ger, roken, D. rooken, Dan. rége, ryge, 
Sw. réka, ryka, Icel. reykia, O. H. Ger. rouchan, 
N. H. Ger. rauchen.] To emit vapor, usually that 
which is warm and moist; to steam; to exhale; to 
smoke, 

I found me laid 
In balmy sweat, which with his beamsthe sun 
Soon dried, and on the reeking moisture fed. Milton. 

Reek’y, a. Soiled with smoke or steam; smoky; 
foul, : Shak. 

Reel, n. [A-S. hredl, redl, Icel, hretl; D, rol, Ger, 

rolle. Ci, ROLL,] 
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1. A frame turning on an axis, and on which yarn, 
threads, lines, and the like, are wound; as, a log- 
reel, used by seamen; an angler’s reel, 

2. (Mus.) A lively dance peculiar to Scotland, 
characterized by a reeling or whirling movement. 
Reel, v. ¢t. [tmp. & p. p. REELED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
REELING.] To wind upon a reel, as yarn or thread 

from the spindle. 

Reel, v.t. [See REEL, n. Cf. Sw. ragla.] To in- 
cline or move in walking, first to one side and then 
to the other; to vacillate; to stagger. ‘‘ The wag- 
ons reeling under the yellow sheaves.” Macaulay. 

He, with heavy fumes oppressed, 
Reeled from the palace, and retired to rest. Pope. 

Reeling-ripe, intoxicated so as to stagger. ‘‘ Trinculo 
is reeling-ripe.” Shak. 

Ré/-e-lé et’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RE-ELECTED; p. pr. 
& vb. Nn. RE-ELECTING.] [Prefix re and elect.] To 
elect again; as, to re-elect the former governor. 

Ré/-e-lée/tion, n. Election a second time, or re- 
peated election; as, the re-election of a former rep- 
resentative. 

Ré-él’e-vwate, v.t. [Prefix ve and elevate.] To ele- 
vate again or anew. 4 

Ré-21/i-Si-bil/i-ty, n. The capacity of being re- 
elected to the same office. 

Ré-E1/i-Si-ble, a. [Prefix re and eligible.] Capa- 
ble of being elected again to the same office. 

Reem, n. [Heb.] An unknown animal, called, by 
the translators of the received version of Job, the 
unicorn. By some it is supposed to be the rhinoce- 
ros, by others a species of antelope. C. H. Smith. 

Will the unicorn [reem] be willing to serve thee, or abide 
by thy crib? Job xxxix. 9. 

Ré/-em-biirk’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RE-EMBARKED 
-biirkt/); p. pr. & vb. n. RE-EMBARKING.] [Pre- 
fix re and embark.] To embark or put on board 


again. 
Ré/-em-biirk’, v. i. To embark or go on board 
again. 


Re-ém/bir-ka/tion, n. A putting on board, ora 
going on board, again. 

Ré/-em-bat/tle, v. t. [Prefix re and embattle.] 
To array again for battle; to arrange again in the 

‘order of battle. 

Ré/-em-bbd’y, v. t. 
p. pr. & vb. n. RE-EMBODYING. ] 
embody.] 'To embody again. 

Ré/-em-brac¢e’, v.i. [Prefix re and embrace.] To 
embrace again. 

Ré/-e-mérge’, v. i. [Prefix re and emerge.] To 
emerge again, as after being plunged, obscured, or 
overwhelmed. 

Ré/-e-mér/Sen¢e, 2. The act of emerging a sec- 
ond time. Lyell, 

Reem/ing, n. ([Cf. REAM, v. t.] (Naut.) The 
opening of the seams between the planks of vessels, 
with a calking-iron, for the purpose of calking or 
recalking them with oakum. 

Reem/ing-i/ron (-i/urn),. (Naut.) An iron chisel 
used to open the seams of planks in calking ships. 
Ré-en-aet’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RE-ENACTED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. RE-ENACTING.] [Prefix re and enact. ] 

To enact again. Arbuthnot. 

Ré/-en-ae/tion, n. A new enactment, or the state 
of being re-enacted. 

Ré/-en-aet/ment, n. The enacting or passing of a 
law a second time; the renewal of a law. 

Ré/-en-cotir/age-ment, n. [Prefix re and encour- 
agement.| Renewed or repeated encouragement. 

Ré/-en-dow’, v.t. [Prefix re and endow.] To en- 
dow anew. 

Ré/-en-fiér¢e’, v. ¢. [Prefix re and enjierce.] To 
make fierce again; to redouble the fierceness of; to 
make fiercer. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Ré'-en-for¢e’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RE-ENFORCED 
(forst/); p. pr. & vb. n. RE-ENFORCING.|] [Prefix 
re and enforce; Fr. renforcer, It. rinforzare, Sp. 
reforzar, Pr. reforsar.] To strengthen with new 
force, assistance, or support; as, to re-enforce an 
argument; especially, to strengthen, as an army or 
a fort, with additional troops, or a navy with ad- 
ditional ships. [Written also RE-INFORCE. ] 

Ré/-en-fOr¢e’, n. [See supra, and cf. RANFORCE, 
RE-INFORCE.] (Artil.) That part of a gun near the 
breech which is stronger than the rest of the piece, 
so as better to resist the force of the powder. 

Ré/-en-for¢e/ment, n. 1. The act of re-enforcing. 

2. That which re-enforces; additional force; es- 
pecially, additional troops or force to augment the 
strength of an army, or ships to strengthen a navy. 

Ré’-en-gage’, v.t. (imp. & p. p. RE-ENGAGED; 7p. 
pr. & vb. N. RE-ENGAGING.] [Prefix ve and en- 
gage.| To engage a second time. 

Ré/-en-gage’, v. i. To engage again; to enlist a 
second time; to covenant again. 

Ré/-en-gage/ment, n. A renewed or repeated 
engagement. 

Ré/-en-grave’/, v. ft. 
engrave anew. 

Ré/-en-joy’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. RE-ENJOYED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. RE-ENJOYING.] [Prefix re and enjoy.] 
To enjoy anew or a second time. Pope. 

Ré/-en-joy’/ment,n, A second or repeated enjoy- 
ment. 

Ré/-en-kin/dle, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RE-ENKIN- 
DLED; p. pr. & vb. N. RE-ENKINDLING.] [Prefix re 
and enkindle.] To enkindle again; to rekindle. 


[imp. & p. p. RE-EMBODIED ; 
[Prefix 7e and 


[Prefix re and engrave.] To 


G, €, 1, 6, ti, F, long; &, €, 1, 5, tt, ¥, short; cre, fir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; déne, for, dg, wolf, food, foot; 
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Ré/-en_list/, v. t. or 7. Limp. & p. p. RE-ENLISTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. RE-ENLISTING.] [Prefix re and en- 
list.] To enlist again. 

Ré/-en-list/ment, n, A renewed enlistment. 

Ré/-en-stamp/, v.¢. Toenstamp again. Bedell. 

Ré-én/ter, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RE-ENTERED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. RE-ENTERING.] [Prefix re and enfer.] 

1. To enter again or anew. 

2. (Engraving.) To cut deeper, as those incisions 
of the plate which the acid has not bitten in suf- 
ficiently, or which have become worn in printing. 

Fairholt. 

Ré-én/ter, v. i. To enter anew or again. 

Re-entering angle, an angle of a 
polygon pointing inward, as a, in 
the cut. — Re-entering polygon, a 
polygon having one or more re-en- CZ 
tering angles. Math. Dict. 

Ré/-en-throne’, v.t. [imp. & 
Pp. Pp. RE-ENTHRONED; p. pr. & _ 
vb. N. RE-ENTHRONING. | Pres Re-entering Angle. 
fix re and enthrone.] To enthrone again; to re- 
place on a throne. Southern. 

Ré/-en-throne/ment, n. A second enthroning. 

Ré-én/trange, n. [Prefix re and entrance.] The 
act of entering again. Hooker. 

Ré-én/trant,a. Re-entering; pointing or directed 
inwards; as, a re-entrant angle. 

Ré-én/try, n. [Prefix re and entry.] (Law.) The 
resuming or retaking a possession that one has 
lately foregone;— applied especially to land; the 
entry by a lessor upon the premises leased, on fail- 
ure of the tenant to pay rent or perform the cove- 
nants in the lease. Burrill, 

Re oe Se atts [See REARMOUSE.] A rearmouse; 
a bat. 

Ré/-e-véet/, v. t. 
again. 

Ré/-es-tab/lish, v. ¢. [Prefix re and establish.] 
To establish anew; to fix or confirm again; as, to 
re-establish a covenant; to re-establish health. 

Ré/-es-tab/lish-er, n. One who establishes again. 

Ré/-es-tab/lish-ment, n. The act of establishing 
again; the state of being re-established; renewed 


[Prefix ve and erect.] To erect 


confirmation; restoration. Addison. 
Ré/-es-tate’, v. ¢. [Prefix re and estate.] To re- 
establish. [ Obs. Waller. 
moevei n. (Ornith.) A bird; the female of the 
ruff. 
Reeve, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ROVE; p. pr. & vb. n. 
REEVING. | f. REEF, n. & v.t.] (Naut.) To pass, 


as the end of a rope, through any hole in a block, 
thimble, cleat, ring-bolt, cringle, or the like. Totten. 

Reeve, n. [O. Eng. reve, A-8. geréfa.] An officer, 
steward, or governor ;— obsolete except in com- 
pounds; as, shire-reeve, now written sheriff; port- 
reeve, &c. Brande. 

Ré/-ex-4m/i-na-ble, a. Admitting of being re-ex- 
amined or reconsidered. Story. 

Ré/-ex-am/i-na/tion, n. A renewed or repeated 
examination. 

Ré/-ex-am/ine, v. ¢. 
p. pr. & vb. n. RE-EXAMINING. | 
amine.) To examine anew. 

Ré/-ex-chanége’, v. ¢. To exchange anew. 

Ré/-ex-change’, n. [Prefix re and exchange.] 

1. A renewed exchange. 

2. (Com.) The expense chargeable on a bill of 
exchange or draft which has been dishonored in a 
foreign country, and returned to that country in 
which it was made or indorsed, and then taken up. 

Bouvier. 

The rate of re-exchange is regulated with respect to the 
drawer, at the course of exchange between the place where 
the bill of exchange was payable, and the place where it was 
drawn. Re-exchanges can not be cumulated. Walsh. 

Ré/-ex-hib/it, v. ¢. [Prefix re and exhibit.] To 
exhibit again. 

Ré/-ex-p€l’, v. t. 
again. 

Ré/-ex-p@/ri-en¢e, n. [Prefix re and experience. ] 
A renewed or repeated experience. 

Ré/-ex-port’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. RE-EXPORTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. RE-EXPORTING.] [Prefix re and ex- 
port.| To export again; to export, as what has 
been imported. 

Ré-Ex’/port, n. 

RéE-éx’por-ta/tion, n. 
has been imported. 

Ré/-ex-ptil/sion, n. 


[imp. & p. p. RE-EXAMINED ; 
[Prefix re and ex- 
Hooker. 


[Prefix re and expel.] To expel 


Any commodity re-exported. 
The act of exporting what 


Renewed or repeated expul- 
sion. ‘* The re-expulsion of the priests.” Fuller. 
Reezed, a. Grown rank; rancid ; rusty. [Obs.] 
‘‘Reezed bacon.” Marston. 
Re-fiir’, v.¢. To go over again; to repeat. [Obs.] 
To him therefore this wonder done refar. Fairfax. 
Ré-faish/ion (-fAsh/un), v.t. [imp. & p.p. REFASH- 
IONED; p. pr. & vb. n. REFASHIONING.] [Prefix re 
and fashion.] To fashion, form, or mold into shape 
a second time. Macknight. 
Ré-fas/ten, v. t. [Prefix re and fasten.) To 
fasten again, ‘‘It was so negligently refastened.” 
W. Scott. 
Re-féet’,v.t. [Lat. reficere, refectum, fr. re, again, 
and facere, to make; Fr. refaire, O. Sp. refacer, N. 
Sp. rehazer, Pg. refazer, Pr. refar, It. or To 
restore after hunger or fatigue; to Brie Obs. ] 
rowne, 


Re-fée/tion, n. [Lat. refectio, Fr. réfection, Pr. 








REFERENDARY 


ee Sp. refeccton, It. refezione, rifezione. See 

supra. 

1. Refreshment after hunger or fatigue; a simple 
repast; alunch. ‘Those Attic nights, and those 
refections of the gods.” Curran. 

Fasting is the diet of angels, the food and refection of panic: 

Outhn. 

2. (Monasteries.) A spare meal or repast. Brande. 

Re-fée/tive, a. Refreshing; restoring. 

Re-fée/tive, n. That which refreshes. 

Re-fée/to-ry, n. [L. Lat. refectorium, Fr. réfec- 
toire, Pr. refector, refeitor, Sp. refectorio, Pg. re- 
Jeitorio, It. refettorio. See REFECT.] A room of 
refreshment; originally, a hall or apartment in con- 
vents and monasteries, where a moderate repast is 
taken. Brande. 

(2 Formerly pronounced refec-to-ry ; and, accord- 
ing to Smart, still so pronounced when the eating-room 
in monasteries is referred to. 

Re-fél’, v. t. [Lat. refellere, from re, again, back, 
and fallere, to deceive.] To refute; to disprove; to 
repress; as, to refel the tricks of a sophister. [ Obs.] 

Re-fér’ (14), v. t. [imp. & p. p. REFERRED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. REFERRING.| [Lat. referre, from re, again, 
and ferre, to bear; Fr. référer, Pr. referre, Sp. & 
Pg. referir, It. referire, riferire.} 

1. To carry or send back; to pass over; to give 
in charge; to direct or deliver, as for treatment, de- 
cision, information, or the like; to make over; to 
cause to betake one’s self to. 

I'll refer me to all things of sense. Shak. 


2. Hence, specifically, to pass over to another 
tribunal or authority for decision; as, a court refers 
a cause to a person selected for the purpose of tak- 
ing testimony and reporting thereon to the court. 

3. To place in or under by a mental or rational 
process; to assign to as a class, a cause, a motive, 
reason, or ground of explanation. 

To refer one’s self, to have recourse; to betake one’s 
self; to make application. 


Re-fér’, v.i. 1. To have recourse; to apply; to 
appeal; to betake one’s self. 

In suits it is good to refer to some friend of trust. Bacon. 

2. To have reference or relation; to relate; to 
point. ‘Those places that refer to the shutting 
and opening of the abyss.” Burnet. 

3. To make reference or allusion; to have respect 
by intimation, not explicitly; to direct attention. 

4. To direct inquiry for information or a guaran- 
tee of any kind, as in respect to one’s integrity, ca- 
pacity, pecuniary ability, and the like. 

Syn.—To allude; advert; suggest; appeal. —REFER, 
ALLUDE, ADVERT. To refer is very often used in point- 
ing to some object of thought; and other words may be 
needed by way of interchange and variety. Allwde and 
advert may often be used for this purpose. We refer to 
a thing by distinctly introducing it into our discourse. 
We allude to it more remotely, by introducing something 
collaterally allied to it. We advert to it by turning off 
somewhat abruptly, to consider it more at large. Thus, 
Macaulay refers to the early condition of England at the 
opening of his history; he alludes to these statements 
from time to time; and adverts, in the progress of his 
work, to various circumstances of peculiar interest, on 
which for a time he dwells. ‘‘ But to do good is the great 
duty to which Solomon refers in the text.” Sharp.— 
“This, I doubt not, was the artificial structure here a/- 
luded to.” Burnet. 


Now to the universal whole advert ; 
The earth regard, as of that whole a part. Blackwall. 


Réf/er-a-ble, a. Capable of being referred or con- 
sidered in relation to something else; assignable; 
ascribable; imputable. [Written also referrible.} 

It is a question among philosophers, whether all the attrac- 
tions which obtain between bodies are referable to one general 
cause. sVicholson. 

Réf/er-ee’, n. One to whom a thing is referred; a 
person to whom has been referred a matter in dis- 
pute in order that he may settle it. 

Syn.—Judge; arbitrator; umpire. See JupGnr. 

Réffer-enge, n. [Sp. referencia. See REFER. ] 

1. The act of referring, or the state of being re- 
ferred ; a directing, delivering, making over, or 
sending, as for treatment, decision, information, 
and the like. 

It passed in England without the least reference hither. Swift. 

2. The act of referring or haying regard; respect; 
heed; concern taken. 

The Christian religion commands sobriety, temperance, and 
moderation, in reference to our appetites and passions. Tillotson. 

3. The act of referring or alluding; allusion; in-~ 
timation. 

4. One who, or that which, is referred to; as, (@.) 
One of whom inquiries can be made as to the integ- 
rity, capacity, and the like, of another. (b.) A pas- 
sage in a work to which the reader is referred from 
another passage. : 

5. (Law.) (a.) The act of submitting a matter in 
dispute to the judgment of one or more persons for 
decision. (b.) (Hquity.) The process of sending 
any matter, for inquiry in a cause, to a master or 
other officer, in order that he may ascertain facts 
and report to the court. : 

Réf/er-énd/a-ry, n. [L. Lat. referendarius, from 
referendare, from Lat. referre; It., Sp., & Pg. re- 
Serendario, Pr, referendari, Fr. référendaire, See 
REFER. ] 


: 
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REFERENTIAL 


1. One to whose decision a cause is referred; a 


referee. [Obs.] Bacon, 
2. An officer who delivered the royal answer to 
petitions. Harmar. 


3. (Zarly Hist.) An officer charged with the duty 
of procuring and dispatching diplomas and de- 


erees. 

Rét/er-En/tial, a. Containing a reference; point- 
ing to something out of itself. Smart, 

Réf/er-En/tial-ly, adv. In the way of reference. 

Re-fér/ment, n. Reference for decision. [Obs.] 

Ré/fer-mént’, v. ¢. & i. [Prefix re and ferment.] 
To ferment again. Blackmore. 

Re-fér/rer, n. One who refers. 

Re-fér/ri-ble, a. Admitting of being referred ; ref- 
erable. ‘‘ Some of which may be referrible to this 
period.” Hallam. [Written also referable.] 

Re-fig/iire, v.¢. [Prefix re and jigure.] To figure 


again. 
Refill, v.t. [Prefix re and fill.) To fill again. 
BWe-find’, v.¢. [Prefix re and jind.] To find again; 
to experience anew. Sandys. 
Re-fime’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. REFINED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. REFINING.] [Prefix re and fine, v. t.; Fr. 
rafiner, It. rafinare, rafinire, Sp. & Pg. refinar.] 

1. To reduce to a fine, unmixed, or pure state; to 
separate from extraneous matter; to free from im- 
purities; to purify; to defecate; to clarify; as, to 
refine wine, sugar, and the like. ‘‘ A quantity of 
water boiled with refined sugar.” Mortimer. 

2. (Metal.) To reduce, as metals, from the ore; to 
free from dross; to bring into an uncompounded 
state. : 

I will bring the third part through the fire, and will refine 
them as silver is refined, Zech. xiii. 9. 

3. To purify from what is gross, coarse, vulgar, 
inelegant, low, and the like; to make elegant; to 
impart high culture to; to polish; as, to refine the 
manners, the language, the style, the taste, the in- 
tellect, or moral feelings, ‘A world of refined wits 
who honored poesy with their pens.” Peacham. 

Love refines the thoughts. Milton. 

Syn.—To purify; clarify; polish. 

Re-fine’, v.i. 1. To become pure; to be cleared of 
feculent matter. 

So the pure, limpid stream, when foul with stains, __ 

Works itself clear, and, as it runs, refines. Addison. 

2. To improve in accuracy, delicacy, or excellence 
of any kind. ; 

Chaucer refined on Boccace, and mended his stories. Dryden. 
Yet let a lord but own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens, how the sense refines! Pope. 

3. To affect nicety or subtilty in thought or lan- 
guage. 

He makes another paragraph about our refining in contro- 
versy. e Atterbury. 

Re-fin’/ed-ly, adv. Ina refined manner; also, with 
affected nicety or elegance. Dryden. 

Re-fin/ed-ness, n. State of being refined; purity ; 
refinement; also, affected purity. Barrow. 

Refine’/ment, n. [Fr. rafinement, It. rafinamento, 
rafinimento, Sp. refinamiento.] 

1. The act of refining, or the state of being refined ; 
separation from what is extraneous or defiling; 
clarification; purification; as, the refinement of 
metals or liquors. 

The more bodies are of a kin to spirit in subtilty and refine- 
ment, the more diffusive are they. Norris. 

2. Liberation from what is gross, inelegant, or 
the like; high cultivation; culture; elegance. 

From the civil war to this time, I doubt whether the corrup- 
tions in our language have not equaled its refinements. Swift. 

3. That which is refined, or elaborated or polished 
to excess; an over-nicety; an affected subtilty; as, 
refinements of logic or philosophy. ‘‘The rejine- 
ments of irregular cunning.” Rogers. 

Syn.— Purification ; polish ; politeness ; gentility ; 
elegance; cultivation; civilization. 

~Re-fin/er, n. One who refines; an improver in pu- 
rity and elegance ; as, a refiner of language; an 
inventor of superfluous subtilties ; one who is over- 
nice in discrimination, in argument, reasoning, phi- 
losophy, or the like. 

Re-fin’/er-y, n. [Fr. rafinerie.] The place and 
apparatus for refining metals, sugar, and the like. 
Re-fit’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REFITTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

REFITTING.] [Prefix re and jit.] 

1. To fit or prepare again; to repair; to restore 
after damage or decay ; as, to refit ships of war. 

2. To fit out or provide a second time. 

Re-fit’, v. i. To repair damages; as, the fleet re- 
turned to refit. - 

Re-fit/ment, n. A second fitting out. 

Re-fix’, v.t. [Prefix re and jfix.] To fix again; to 
establish anew. Fuller. 

Re-fléet’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. REFLECTED; p. pr. & 
vb.n. Ba ECEING.| [Lat. reflectere, reflecum, from 
re, again, back, and flectere, to bend or turn; It. ri- 
flettere, Sp., Pg., & Pr. reflectir, Fr. réfléchir.] 

1. To bend back; to give a backward turn to; to 
throw back; especially, to cause to return after 
striking upon any surface; as, to reflect light, heat, 
sound, or the like, 


Let me mind the reader to reflect his eye on other quota- 
tions. uller. 


Bodies close together reflect their own color. Dryden. 
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2. To give back an image or likeness of; to 
mirror, 
Nature is the glass reflecting God, 
As by the sea reflected is the sun. Young. 
Re-fléet’, v.i. 1. To throw back light, heat, or the 
like; to return rays or beams. 

2. To be sent back; to rebound as from a surface ; 

to revert. 
Whose virtues will, I hope, 
. Reflect on Rome, as Titan’s rays on earth. Shak. 

3. To throw or turn back the thoughts upon any 
thing; to contemplate; specifically, to attend ear- 
nestly to what passes within the mind; to attend to 
the facts or phenomena of consciousness; to use 
attention or earnest thought; especially, to think in 
relation to moral truth or rules. 

We can not be said to reflect upon any external object, ex- 
cept so far as that object has been previously perceived, and 
its image become part and parcel of our intellectual furni- 
ture. Sir Wm. Hamilton. 


All men are conscious of the operations of their own minds, 
at all times, while they are awake, but there are few who 
reflect upon them, or make them objects of thought. Reid. 

4. To cast reproach; to cause censure or dis- 
honor. 

Errors of wives reflect on husbands still. Dryden. 

I do not reflect in the least on the memory of his late maj- 
esty. Swift. 

Syn.—To consider; think; cogi- 
tate; meditate; contemplate; ponder; 
muse; ruminate. 

Re-fléet/ed, p. a. (Bot.) Bent or 
eurvyed backward, or away from 
the axis. 

Re-fléet/ent, a. (Lat. reflectens, 
p. pr. of reflectere. See REFLECT. ] 

1. Bending or flying back. ‘‘ The 
ray descendent and ray reflect- 
ent.” Digby. 

2. Reflecting. 

Re-fléet/i-ble, a. 
thrown back. 

Re-fléet/ing, p.a. 1. Throwing back light, heat, 
&c., a8 a mirror or other surface. 

2. Given to reflection or serious consideration; 
reflective ; as, a reflecting mind. 

Reflecting circle, an astronomical instrument for meas- 
uring angles, like the sextant 
or Hadley’s quadrant, by the 
reflection of light from two 
plane mirrors which it carries, 
and differing from the sextant 
chiefly in consisting of an en- 
tire circle.— Reflecting go- 
niometer, a goniometer for 
measuring the angles of a 





Reflected Petals. 
Capable of being reflected or 





Reflecting Circle. 


erystal when attached to its index, by means of light re- 
fiected from its surfaces as the index is moved over a 


graduated arc or circle. — Reflecting telescope. See TEL- 


ESCOPE. 

Re-fléet/ing-ly, adv. With reflection; also, with 
censure. Swift. 

Re-flée/tion (re-fltk/shun), n. [Written also re- 
jlexion.| [Lat. reflexio, Fr. réflexion, Pr. reflexio, 
Sp. reflexion, It. riflessione. See REFLECT. ] 

1. The act of reflecting, or turning or sending 
back, or the state of being reflected; as, (a.) The 
return of rays, beams, sound, or the like, from a 
surface. 

The eye sees not itself, 

But by reflection by some other things. Shak, 
(b.) The reverting of the mind to that which has al- 
ready occupied it; continued consideration; medi- 
tation; contemplation; hence, also, that operation 
or power of the mind by which it is conscious of its 
own acts or states; the capacity for judging ration- 
ally, especially in view of a moral rule or standard. 

By reflection then, in the following part of this discourse, I 
would be understood to mean, that notice which the mind 


takes of its own operations, and the manner of them, by rea- 
son whereo’ there come to be ideas of these operations in the 


understanding. Locke. 
This delight grows and improves under thought and reflec- 
tion. South. 


2. That which is produced byre- 2 Gg 7% 
flection; as, (a.) An image given 
flected counterpart. m; 

As the sun in water we can bear, 

Dryden. 7 » g, angle of inci- 

(b.) Result of meditation; thought dence; 7 pr, an- 
tion or contemplation; especially, thoughts sug- 
gested by truth. 


back from a reflecting surface; a re- 
: - Pp 
Yet not the sun, but his reflection, there. Reflection. (1, a.) 
or opinion after attentive considera- le of reflection. 
Job’s reflections on his once flourishing estate at the same 


time afflicted and encouraged him. sitterbury. 
3. Censure; reproach cast. 
He died, and O, may no reflection shed ‘ 
Its poisonous venom on the royal dead. Prior. 


Syn.— Meditation; contemplation; rumination ; cogi- 
tation; consideration; musing; thinking. 
Re-fléet/ive, a. [Fr. réflectif, Sp. & Pg. reflexivo, 
It. riflessivo.] 3 j 
1. Throwing back images; as, a reflective mirror. 
In the reflective stream the sighing bride, 7 
Viewing her charms impaired. Prior. 
2. Capable of exercising thought or judgment; as, 
reflective reason. Prior. 
His perceptive and reflective faculties... thus acquired a 
precocious and extraordinary development. Motley. 
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REFOMENT 


3. (Gram.) Reflexive; reciprocal. 
Re-fléet/ive-ly, adv. By reflection; reflexively. 
Re-fléet/ive-mess,n,. The state or quality of being 

reflective. 
Re-fléet/or, n. [Fr. réflecteur.] 

1. One who, or that which, reflects. Boyle. 

2. (Physics.) (a.) Something having a polished 
surface for reflecting light or heat, as a mirror, a 
speculum, and the like. (b.) A reflecting telescope. 

Re/flex, a. [Lat. reflexus, p. p. of reflectere; Fr. 
réflexe, Pr. reflex, Sp. reflejo, It. riflesso. See Rr- 
FLECT. | ; 

1. Directed back; attended by reflection; retro- 
active; introspective. ‘‘ A reflex act of the soul, or 
the turning of the intellectual eye inward upon its 
own actions.” Hale. 

2. Produced in reaction, in resistance, or in re- 
turn, : 

3. (Bot.) Bent back; reflected. 

4. (Physiol.) Produced by stimulus without the 
necessary intervention of consciousness; as, the 
reflex contraction of the pupil of the eye when ex- 
posed to light. 

5. (Paint.) Illuminated by light reflected from 
another part of the same picture ; — said of portions 

eo a per RTL : if 8 fl 
e-f1éEx’, n. at. reflexus, It. riflesso . reflejo 
Fr. reflet. See Ter cane a5 ve 
1. Reflection. [are.]} 

yon gray is not the morning’s eye; 
’Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow. 

On the depths of death there swims 
The reflex of a human face. Tennyson. 


2. The light reflected from an enlightened surface 


Shak. 


to one in shade. Gwilt. 
Re-£léx’, v. ¢. [Lat. reflectere, reflecum. See RE- 

FLECT. ] 
1. To reflect. : Shak. 


2. To bend back; toturn back. [Rare.] Gregory. 
Re-fléxed/ (re-flékst’), a. (Bot.) Bent downward 
or backward. Gray. 
Re-flex/i-bil/ity,n. [Fr. réflexibilité, Sp. reflexi- 
bilidad, It. riflessibilita.] The quality of being re- 
flexible, or capable of being reflected ; as, the rejlex- 
ibility of the rays of light. Newton. 
Re-flex/i-ble, a. [Fr. réjlexible, Sp. reflexible, It. 
te Capable of being reflected or thrown 
ack, 
The light of the sun consists of rays differently refrangible 
and reflexible. Cheyne. 
Re-fléx’/ion, n. See REFLECTION. 
Re-fléx/i-ty, n. Capacity of being reflected. 
Re-fléx/ive, a. 1. [Fr. réflexif, Pr. reflexiu.] Bend- 
ing or turned backward; reflective; haying respect 
to something past. 
Assurance reflexive can not be a divine faith. Hammond. 
2. (Gram.) Having for its direct object a pronoun 
which refers to the agent or subject as its antece- 
dent ;—said of certain verbs; as, the witness per- 
Jjured himself; I bethought myself; — applied also 
to pronouns of this class; reciprocal; reflective. 
Re-fléx/ive-ly, adv. 1. In areflexive manner; in 
a direction backward. Gov. of Tongue. 
2. (Gram.) After the manner of a reflexive verb. 
Re-fléx/ive-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
reflexive. 
Re-fléx/ly, adv. Ina reflex manner. 
Ré/float, n. [Prefix re and jloat.] Reflux; ebb; 
a flowing back. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Ré/flo-rvés’/cenge, n. [Prefix re and Jlorescence.] 
A blossoming anew. 
Ré-flotiv/ish (re-fltir/ish), v. 7. [imp. & p.p. RE- 
FLOURISHED (-fitir/isht); p. pr. & vb. n. REFLOUR- 


ISHING.] [Prefix re and jlowrish.] To flourish 
anew. 

Re-flow/,v.i. [Prefix reand jlow.] To flow back; 
to ebb. 


Re-fliiet/i-a/tion, n. 
A flowing back. 
Réf/lu-enc¢ce, Ns 


[Prefix re and fluctuation. ] 


(From vrefiuent.] A flowing 
Réf/lu-en-cy, back. Mountague. 
Réf/lu-ent, a. [Lat. refluens, p. pr. of refluere, to 
flow back, from re, back, and fluere, to flow.] Flow- 
ing back; returning; ebbing. 
And refluent through the pass of fear 
The battle’s tide was poured. W. Scott. 

Ré’flux, a. Returning or flowing back; reflex; as, 
reflux action. 

Ré/flux (126), nn. [Fr. reflux, Sp. reflujo, It. rijlus- 
so. See supra.] A flowing back, as the return of a 
fluid; ebb; as, the flux and reflux of the tides. 

All from one 
Shall with a fierce reflux on me redound. Milton, 

Re-f5¢/il-late (-fSs/il-lat), v. ¢. ([Lat. refocillare, 
refocillatum, from re, again, and focillare, to revive 
or refresh by warmth, from focus, a fire-place, 
hearth; It. refocillare, rifocillare, Sp. refocilar, O. 
Fr. refociller.] To give new vigor to; to refresh; 
to revive. [Ob6s. Aubrey. 

Re-f6¢/il-la/tion (-f5s/il-la’shun), n. [O. Fr. re- 
Sfocillation, Sp. refocilacion.| The act of refreshing 
or giving new vigor; restoration of strength by re- 
freshment. [Obs. Middleton. 

RéE-fOld’,v.t. [Prefix re and fold.] To fold again, 

Ré/fo-mént/, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. REFOMENTED ; P. pr. 
& vb. nm. REFOMENTING.] [Prefix re and fomeiit.] 

1. To foment anew; to warm or cherish again. 
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-* REFORGE 


2. To excite anew. 

Ré-forge’,v.t. [Prefix re and forge, Fr. reforger.] 
To forge again or anew; hence, to fashion or fabri- 
cate anew; to make over again. Udal. 

RéE-fOr’ser, n. One who reforges. 

Re-férm’, v.t. [Fr. réformer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. re- 
formar, It. riformare, Lat. reformare, from re, 
again, and formare, to form, from forma, form.] 

1. To form again; to create or shape anew. 

2. Especially, to put into a new and improved 
form or condition; to restore to a former good state, 
or bring from bad to good; to change from worse to 
better ; to amend; to correct; as, to reform a profli- 


Rée-found/, v, ¢. 


Ré-found/er, n. 
Re-fraet/, v. ¢. 
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‘ossum, to dig up again, fr. re, again, and fodere, to 
we up.] The act of digging up. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
[imp. & p. Pp. REFOUNDED; /p. pr. 
& vb. N. REFOUNDING.] [Prefix re and found; Fr. & 
Pr. refondre, Sp. & Pg. refundir, It. rifondere.} 

1. To found or cast anew. Warton, 
2. To found or establish again; to re-establish, 

One who refounds. 

[imp. & p. p. REFRACTED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. REFRACTING.] [Lat. refringere, refractum, 
from re, again, back, and frangere, to break; Fr. 
réfracter, Sp. refringir, It. rifrangere, rifragnere, 
Pr. refranher.] 


| Re-friet/o-ry, a. 


REFRESHMENT 


2. Difficulty of fusion or of yielding to the ham- 
mer; — said of metals. 

[Lat. refractarius, from refrin- 
g4 Fr. refractaire, Sp. refractario, It. refratta- 
rio. 

1. Sullen or perverse in opposition or disobedi- 
ence; obstinate in non-compliance; contumacious ; 
unmanageable; as, a refractory child; a refractory 
beast. : 

Raging appetites that are 
Most disobedient and refractory. Shak. 

2. Hence, resisting ordinary treatment; said es- 

pecially of metals and the like, not readily yielding 


to heat, or to the hammer; difficult of fusion, reduc- 
off. tion, or the like. 
2. (Opt.) To break the natural course of, as rays Syn.— Perverse; contumacious; unraly; stubborn; 
of light; to cause to deviate from a direct course; obstinate; ungovernable; unmanageable. 
as, a dense medium refracts the rays of light as Re-friet/o-ry,n. 1. A person obstinate in opposi- 
they pass into it from a rare medium. tion or disobedience. Bp. Hail. 
Re-friet/ed, p.a. 1. (Opt.) Turned from a direct 2. Obstinate opposition; refractoriness. [Obs. 
course; as, refracted rays of light. and rare.] Bp. Taylor. 
2. (Bot. & Conch.) Bent back at an acute angle; | Réf/ra-ga-ble (Synop., § 130), a. [L. Lat. refraga- 
bent suddenly as if broken; as, a refracted corolla. bilis, from Lat. refragari, to oppose, to resist, from 
Martyn. Humble.| re, again, and frangere, to break.] Capable of being 
Re-friet/ing, p.a. Serving or tending torefract;| refuted; refutable. [Rare.] 
as, a refracting medium. Re-frain’, v.t. [imp. i p. REFRAINED; p. pr. & 


gate man; to reform corrupt manners or morals. 

The example alone of a vicious prince will corrupt an age; 
but that of a good one will not reform it. Swift. 

Syn.—To amend; correct; emend; rectify; mend; 
repair; better; improve; restore; reclaim. See AMEND. 

Re-f6rm’, v. i. To return to a good state; to be 
amended or corrected; as, a man of settled habits 
of vice will seldom reform. 

Re-form’, n. [Fr. réforme.] Amendment of what 
is defective, vicious, corrupt, or depraved; reforma- 
tion; as, reform of parliamentary elections ; reform 
of government. 

Syn.— Reformation; amendment; rectification; cor- 
rection. See REFORMATION. 

Ré-fOrm’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REFORMED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. REFORMING.] [Prefix re and form.] To form 
anew or asecond time; to give a new form to. 

Réf/or-made/,n. A reformado. [Obs.] Cotton. 

Réf/or-ma/do,n. [Sp., from reformar. See RE- 
FORM, v. f.] 

1. A monk who adheres to the reformation of his 
order; a monk of a reformed order. Weever. 

2. An oflicer who, for some disgrace, is deprived 
of his command, but retains his rank, and perhaps 
his pay. [Obs.] 

Réf/or-ma/do, a. [Rare.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
in the condition of, a reformado; hence, degraded; 
inferior. A 

2. Intent upon reformation; penitent; contrite. 

Re-f6rm/al-ize, v. i. To affect reformation; to 
pretend to correctness. [Obs.] Lee. 

Réf/or-miA/tion, n. [Fr. réformation, Pr. reforma- 
cio, Sp. reformacion, It. riformazione, Lat. refor- 
matio. 

1. The act of reforming, or the state of being re- 
formed; change from worse to better; correction or 
amendment of life, manners, or of any thing vicious 
or corrupt; as, the reformation of manners; refor- 
mation of the age; reformation of abuses. 


ca To bend sharply and abruptly back; to break 


Refracting dial, a dial in which the hour is shown by | 0. 2, REFRAINING.] [O. Fr. refraindre, refrai- 
means of some transparent refracting fluid. Hutton.—| gner, Pr. refranher, refrinher, L. Lat. refrangere, 
Refracting telescope. See TELESCOPE. for Lat. refringere, from re, again, back, and fran- 

Re-frie/tion, n. (Fr. réfrac- gere, to break; Fr. refréner, Pr. & Sp. refrenar, It. 
tion, Sp. refraccion, It. rifra- rafrenare, Lat. refrenare, to curb. Cf. REFRACT 
zione,Pr.refraccio. See supra. ] and REFRENATION., ] ; 

1. The act of refracting, or 1. To hold back; to restrain; to keep within pre- 
the state of being refracted. scribed bounds; to curb; to govern. 


‘ Nor from the Holy One of heaven 
a ne oe t. ) rice wie aoe Tene Refrained his tongue blasphemous. Milton. 


heat, or the like, when it en- 2. To keep one’s self from; to abstain from. [ Obs. 

ters obliquely a medium of a and rare.] 

different density from that Who, requiring a remedy for his gout, received no other 

through which it has pre- counsel than to refrain cold drink. : rowne,. 

viously moved. Re-frain/, v.i. To keep from action or interference ; 
Refraction out of a rarer medium to forbear; to abstain. 

into a denser, is made toward the Refrain from these men, and let them alone. Acts v. 38. 

perpendicular. Newton. Syn.—To hold back; forbear; abstain; withhold. 

__3. (Astron.) (a.) The change Re-frain’, n. [Fr. refrain, Pr. refranh, refrim, 

in the direction of a ray of from O. Fr. refraindre, Pr. refranher, hence, Sp. 

light, and, consequently, in the refran, Pg. refrao, a peg See supra.] The 

apparent position of a heaven- burden of a song; a phrase or verse which recurs 

ly body from which it ema- at the end of each of the separate divisions of a po- 

nates, arising from its passage etic composition. 

through the earth’s atmos- Re-frain/er, n. One who refrains. 

phere ;—hence distinguished Re-frain’ment, n. The act of refraining. [Obs.] 
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ab, vessel, lower part 
filled with water; s J, 
ray of light in straight 
line; 7 ps, ray of light 
refracted; Q q, perpen- 


Satire lashes vice into reformation. Dryden. 


2. (Eccl. Hist.) The important religious move- 
ment commenced by Luther at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, which resulted in the separation 
of the Protestant church from the Romish see. 

Syn.—Reform; amendment; correction; rectifica- 
tion. — REFORMATION, REFORM. Reformation is a more 
thorough and comprehensive change than veform. It is 
applied to subjects that are more important, and results 
in changes which are more lasting. A reformation in- 
volves and is followed by many particular reforms. ‘‘ The 
pagan converts mention this great reformation of those 


who had been the greatest sinners, with that sudden and 


surprising change which the Christian religion made in 


the lives of the most profligate.”” Addison. *‘ A variety of 
schemes, founded in visionary and impracticable ideas of 


reform, have been suddenly produced.” Pitt. 
Ré/for-ma@’tion, n. 


column of troops into a hollow square. Mitford. 
Re-f6rm/a-tive, a. Forming again; having the 
quality of renewing form; reformatory. Good. 


Re-f6rm/a-to-ry (50), a. 
ormation; reformative. 
Re-f6rm/a-to-ry, n. 

the reformation of offenders. 


Tending to produce ref- 


Magistrates may send juvenile offenders to reformatories 


instead of to prisons. ng. Cyc. 
Re-formed/, p. a. 1. Corrected; amended; restored 
to purity or excellence; said, specifically, of the 
church formed as the result of the Reformation, and 
of the members of that church; also, in a more re- 
stricted sense, of those who separated from Luther 
on the doctrine of consubstantiation, &c., and car- 
ried the reformation, as they claimed, to a higher 
point. The Protestant churches founded by them 
in Switzerland, France, Holland, and part of Ger- 
many, were called the Reformed churches. 
2. (Mil.) Retained in service and continued on 





The act of forming anew; a 
second forming in order; as, the reformation of a 


An institution for promoting 


Re-fract/ive, a. 


as atmospheric refraction, or ‘cular. 
astronomical refraction. 
deducted from the apparent altitude of a heavenly 


body on account of atmospheric refraction, in order 


to obtain the true altitude. 


Conical refraction, the refraction of a ray of light into 
an infinite number of rays, forming a hollow cone —a phe- 
nomenon which occurs when a ray of light is passed 
through crystals of some substances, under certain cir- 
cumstances. Itis of two kinds: external conical refrac- 
tton, in which the ray issues from the crystal in the form 
of a cone, the vertex of which is at the point of emergence; 
and internal conical refraction, in which the ray is 
changed into the form of a cone on entering the crystal, 
from which it issues in the form of a hollow cylinder. 
This singular phenomenon was first discovered by Sir 
William R. Hamilton by mathematical reasoning alone, 
unaided by experiment. Wichol. — Double refraction, the 
refraction of light in two directions, and consequent pro- 
duction of two distinct images. The power of double re- 
fraction is possessed by all crystals, except those of the 
tesseral or regular system. Dana. — Index of refraction. 
See INDEX. — Refraction of latitude, longitude, declina- 
tion, right ascension, &c., the change in the latitude, 


longitude, &c., of a heavenly body, due to the effect of 


atmospheric refraction. — Terrestrial refraction, the 
change in the apparent altitude of a distant point on or 
near the earth’s surface, as the top of a mountain, aris- 
ing from the passage of light from it to the eye through 
atmospheric strata of varying density. 


[Fr. réfractif. See REFRACT.] 
Serving or having power to refract or turn from a 
direct course; pertaining to refraction; as, refrac- 
tive powers. 


Refractive index, or index of refraction, of a substance, 
the ratio of the sine of the angle made by a ray of light 
with a perpendicular to the refracting surface before en- 
tering the substance, to the sine of the angle made by 
it with the perpendicular after entering the medium; or 


the quotient arising from dividing the sine of the angle of 


incidence by the sine of the angle of refraction. — Abso- 


Ré-frame’, v. t. 
(b.) The correction to be uy 


Re-frin/gi-ble, a. 


Re-fran/si-ble-ness, n. 


Re-frésh/, v. t. 


Re-frésh/’, n. The act of refreshing. 
Re-frésh/er, n. One who, or that which, refreshes, 


i [imp. & p. p. REFRAMED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. REFRAMING.] [Prefix re and frame.] To 
frame again. 


Re-fran/si-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. réfrangibilité, Sp. re- 


Srangibilidad, It. rifrangibilita.] The quality of 
being refrangible; a disposition of rays of light to 
be refracted or turned out of a direct course, in 
passing out of one transparent body or medium into 
another. 

[Fr. réfrangible, Sp. refrangi- 
ble, It. refrangibile, rifrangibile. See REFRAIN, v., 
and REFRACT.] Capable of being refracted or 
turned out of a direct course in passing from one 
medium to another, as rays of light. 

The quality of being re- 
frangible; refrangibility. 


Réf/re-na/tion, n. [See REFRAIN.] The act of re- 


straining. [Obs. 

imp. & p. p. REFRESHED (-fresht/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. REFRESHING.] [Prefix re and fresh, 
a., O. Eng. freshe, v., L. Lat. refrescare, refrisca- 
re, Pr. refrescar, refresquir, Sp. & Pg. refrescar, It. 
rinfrescare, O. Fr. refreschir, rafraischir, rafres- 
chir, N. Fr. rafraichir.]} , 

1. To make fresh again; to restore strength, spirit, 
animation, or the like, to; to relieve from fatigue 
or depression; to re-invigorate; to enliven anew; 
to re-animate. 

For they have refreshed my spirit and yours. 1 Cor. xvi. 18, 

2. To make as if new; to repair; to restore. 

The rest refresh the scaly snakes that fold ys 
The shield of Pallas, and renew their gold. Dryden. 

Syn.—To cool; refrigerate; invigorate; revive; re- 

animate; renovate; renew; restore; recreate; enliven; 


cheer. 
[ Obs.] Daniel, 


revives, or invigorates. 


half or full pay after the disbandment of the com- 
pany or troop ; —said of an officer. [Zng.] 
Re-form/er, n. 1. One who effects a reformation 
or amendment; as, a reformer of manners, or of 
abuses. 
2. (£ccl. Hist.) One of those who commenced the 
reformation of religion in the sixteenth century, as 


lute refractive index, the quotient thus arising when the an fa (Sie Pilea ae a refresher, as art 

ray passes into the substance from a vacuum. — Relative | . , : eS. 7 ‘ 

refractive index of two substances, the same quotient or | Re-frésh’ing, p.a. Cooling; invigorating; reviy- 

ratio when the ray passes from one substance into the ing; reanimating. 

other. : Re-frésh/ing-ly, adv, In a refreshing manner; so 
Ré/frae-tdm/e-ter, n. [Eng. refract, or refrac- | _,28 korrotreany or give new life. ‘ 

tion, and Gr. yérpov, measure.] A contrivance for | Re-frésh/ing-mess, n, The quality of being re- 


Luther, Melancthon, Zuinglius, and Calvin. exhibiti d ing the refraction of light freshing, ; 
Re-form/ist, n. [Fr. réformiste.] Re-triet/o-ri-ly, adv, Tiaretractory imanher ; per- | Re-frésh’fyl, a, Full of power to refresh; re- 
1. One who is of the reformed religion. Howell.| versely ; obstinately. freshing. 


2. One who proposes or favors a political reform. 
Ré-f6rti-fi-ea/tion, n. A fortifying anew, ora sec- 
ond time. Mitford, 
RéE-f6r/tiff, v.t. (imp. & p.p. REFORTIFIED ; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. REFORTIFYING.] [Prefix re and fortify.] 
To fortify anew. 
Re-£6s/sion (re-f5sh/un), n. [From Lat. refodere, re- 


They spread their breathing harvest to the sun, 
That throws refreshful round a rural smell. Thomson. 
Re-frésh’ment,n. 1. The act of refreshing, or the 
state of being refreshed; restoration of strength, 
spirit, vigor, or liveliness; relief after suffering; 
new life or animation after depression. 
2. That which refreshes; means of restoration or 


Re-fraet/o-vi-ness, n. [From refractory.] 

1. The quality or condition of being refractory ; 
perverse or sullen obstinacy in opposition or diso- 
bedience; resistance to management or treatment; 
unmanageableness. 


I never allowed any man’s refractoriness against the privi- 
leges and orders of the house. E. Charles. 
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REFRET 


reanimation; especially, food taken for the sake of 
fresh strength or vigor. 

Re-frét/, n. ie REFRAIN.] The burden of a song; 
refrain. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Re-frig/er-ant, a. (Lat. refrigerans, p. pr. of re- 
Srigerare; Fr. réfrigérant, It. & Sp. refrigerante, 
See REFRIGERATE.] Cooling; allaying heat. Bacon. 

Re-frig’/er-ant,n. [Fr. réfrigérant, It. & Sp. re- 
frigerante.] That which abates heat, or cools; 
hence, that which tends to allay excited feeling, 
*Unctuous liniments or salves... devised as leni- 
tive and refrigerant.” Holland. 

Re-frig/er-ate,v.t. [imp. & p. p. REFRIGERATED ; 
p.pr. & vb. 2. REFRIGERATING.] [Lat. refrigerare, 
refrigeratum, from re, again, and frigerare, to make 
cool, from frigus, frigoris, coolness ; It. refrigerare 
rifrigerare, rifriggerare, Pr., 8p., & Pg. refrigerar.| 

_ To allay the heat of; to cool; to refresh. 

Re-frig/er-a/tion, n. [Fr. réfrigération, Pr. re- 
Jrigeracio, Sp. refrigeracion, It. refrigerazione 
rifrigerazione, rifriggerazione, Lat. refrigeratio. | 
The act of cooling; the abatement of heat; state of 
being cooled. 

Re-frig/er-a-tive, a. [Fr. réfrigératif, Pr. refrige- 
ratiu, Sp. & Pg. refrigerativo, It. refrigerativo, 
rifrigerativo.] Allaying heat; cooling. 

Crazed brains should come under a refrigerative treatment. 

; LI. Taylor. 
Re-frig’/er-a-tive,n. [Fr. réfrigératif, Pr. refrige- 

ratiu, It. rifrigerativo.] A remedy that allays heat ; 
a cooling medicine. 

Re-frig’er-a/tor, n. That which refrigerates, or 
keeps cool; as, (a.) A box for keeping articles cool 
in summer by means of ice. (b.) An apparatus for 
rapid cooling, connected with a still, &c. 

Re-frig’/er-a-to-ry, a. [Lat. refrigeratorius, Fr. 
réfrigératoire, Sp. & It. refrigeratorio.| Mitigating 

_ heat; cooling. 

Re-frig’/er-a-to-ry, n. That which refrigerates or 

_ cools; as, in distillation, a vessel filled with cold 
water, through which the worm passes, by which 
means the vapors are condensed as they pass through 
the worm. 

BU ri-Ze'ri-ttm,n. [(Lat., It. refrigerio, rifrige- 
rio, Sp. & Pg. refrigerio, Pr. refrigeri, refregeri. 
See REFRIGERATE.] Cooling refreshment; refrig- 
eration. [Obs.] South. 

Re-frin’gen-¢y, n. (Physics.) The power pos- 
sessed by a substance to refract a ray; as, different 
substances have different refringencies. Nichol. 

Re-frin’/gent, a. [Lat. refringens, p. pr. of refrin- 
gere. See ReEFRAcT.] Pertaining to, or possessing, 
refringency ; refractive; refracting; as, a refringent 
prism of spar. Nichol. 

Rett, imp. & p. p. of reave. See REAVE, 

Reft of thy sons, amid thy foes forlorn, 

Mourn, widowed queen, forgotten Sion, mourn. 
RéEft, n. A chink; arift. See Rrrr. 
Réf/use, n. [Fr. réfuge, Pr. refug, refugi, Sp. & 

Pg. refugio, It. refugto, rifugio, Lat. refugium, from 
rou ere, to flee back, from re, back, and fugere, to 
ee. 
1. Shelter or protection from danger or distress. 
Rocks, dens, and caves, but I in none of these. 
Find place or refuge. Hilton. 
We might have a strong consolation, who have fled for re 
uge to lay hold upon the hope set before us. Heb. vi. 18. 
2. That which shelters or protects from danger, 
distress, or calamity; a stronghold which protects 
by its strength, or a sanctuary which secures safety 
by its sacredness ; a place inaccessible to an enemy. 
The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats. Ps. civ. 18, 
The Lord also will be a refuge for the oppressed. Ps. ix. 9. 


3. An expedient to secure protection or defense; 

a device or contrivance. 
This last old man,... 
Their latest refuge was to send to him. Shak. 

Light must be supplied, among graceful refuges, by ter- 

. racing any story in danger of darkness. Wotton. 

Cities of refuge (Jewish Antig.), certain cities appointed 
to secure the safety of such persons as might commit 
homicide without design. Of these there were three on 
each side of Jordan. Josh, Xx. 

Syn.—Shelter; asylum; retreat; covert. 

RéEf/tise, v.t. To shelter; to protect. 
RéEf/ii-see’, n. [Fr. réfugié, from se réfugier, to 
take refuge; Sp. refugiado, It. rifuggito.] 

1. One who flies to a shelter or place of safety. 

2. Especially, one who, in times of persecution 
or political commotion, flees to a foreign power or 
country for safety; as, the French refugees, who 
left France after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
and settled in Flanders and America; the refugees 

_ from Hispaniola, in 1792; and the American refugees, 
who left their country at the revolution. 


Feber. 


RefiVsencge, )n. [Lat. refulgentia, Pr. & Sp. 
Re-fil’Sen-cy,$ refulgencia. See ris Fo! The 
quality of being refulgent; brilliancy; splendor; 


radiance. 

Re-fuil’Sent, a. [Lat. refulgens, p. pr. of refulgere, 
to flash back, to shine bright, from re, again, back, 
and fulgere, to shine; O. Fr. réfulgent, Sp. reful- 

ente, It. refulgente, rifulgente.] Casting a bright 
ight; radiant; brilliant; resplendent; shining; 
splendid; as, refulgent beams; refulgent light; re- 
Sulgent arms. ‘A conspicuous and refulgent 
truth.” Boyle. 
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Re-fil/Sent-ly, adv. With a flood of light; with 
great brightness. 

Re-fiind’,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. REFUNDED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. REFUNDING,] [Lat. refundere, from re, again 
back, and fundere, to pour; Fr, refondre, refonder..| 

1. To pour back. [Rare.] 

Were the humors of the eye tinctured with any color, they 
would refund that color upon the object. Ray. 

2. To return in payment or compensation for what 
has been taken; to repay; to restore. 

A governor, who had pillaged the people, was, for receiving 


of bribes, sentenced to refund what he had wrongfully taken, 
LD’ Estrange. 


Ré-ftind’, v.¢. [Prefix reand fund.] To fund again 
or anew. 

Re-find/er, n. One who refunds. 

Ré-ffir’bish, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REFURBISHED (re- 
fir/bisht); p. pr. & vb. nm. REFURBISHING.] [Pre- 
fix re and furbish.] To furbish a second time. 

Rée-ftir/nish, v. t. [imp.& p. p. REFURNISHED (re- 
far/nisht); p. pr. & vb. n, REFURNISHING.] ae 
fix reand furnish.] To furnish again; to supply or 
provide anew. 

Henry VII. refurnished hisdominions. Sir 7. Elyot. 

Re-fiis’a-ble, a. [Fr.refusable. See REFusE, v.t.] 
Capable of being refused; admitting refusal. Young. 

Re-fiis/al (re-ftiz/al), mn. 1. The act of refusing; 
denial of any thing demanded, solicited, or offered 
for acceptance. 

Do they not seek occasion of new quarrels, 
- On my refusal, to distress me more? Milton. 
2. The right of taking in preference to others; the 
choice of taking or refusing; option; pre-emption; 
as, to give one the refusal of a farm or a horse, or 
the refusal of an employment. 

Re-ftise’,v.t. [imp.& p. p. REFUSED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
REFUSING.] [Fr. refuser, Pr., Pg.,& O. Sp. refusar, 
N. Sp. rehusar, It. rifusare, rifiutare, corrupted 
partly from Lat. refutare, to drive back, to repel, 
refute, partly from recusare, to decline, refuse.] 

1. To deny, as a request, demand, invitation, or 
command; to decline to do or grant. 
2. To decline to accept; to reject. 
‘The cunning workman never doth refuse 
The meanest tool that he may chance to use. Herbert. 
To refuse any part of the line in battle, as the center or 
a wing, to keep that part retired while the remainder is 
advanced to fight. 

Re-fiise’, v. i. To decline to accept something 
offered; not to comply. ‘‘ Too proud to ask, too 
humble to refuse.” Garth. 

If ye refuse, ye shall be devoured with the sword, Jsa. i, 20. 

Ré€f/iise, a. [See infra.] Refused; rejected; hence, 
left as unworthy of reception; of no value; worth- 
less. 

Please to bestow on him the refuse letters. Spectator. 

RéEf/iise (Synop., § 130), nm. [Fr. refus, refusal, de- 
nial, and that which is refused or denied, Pr. refut, 
refui, It. rifiuto, refusal, scum, sweepings. See 
REFUSE, v.] That which is refused or rejected as 
useless; waste matter. 

Syn.—Dregs; sediment; scum; recrement; dross; 


trash. 

Re-fiise’, n. Refusal. [Obs.] Fairfax, 

Re-fiis’er,n. One who refuses or rejects. 

Ré-fiis/ion, n. [Prefix re and fusion.] 

1. Restoration. ‘‘Refusion of the soul.” 
Warburton, 
2. New or repeated melting, as of metals. 

Re-fit/a-ble, a. [Fr. réfutable, Sp. refutable.] 
Admitting of being refuted or disproved; -capable 
of being proved false or erroneous. 

Re-fiit/al, n. Refutation. 

Réf/i-ta/tion, n. [Lat. refutatio, Fr. réfutation, 
Sp. refutacion, It. rifutazione.] The act or process 
of refuting or disproving, or the state of being re- 
futed; proof of falsehood or error; the overthrow- 
ing of an argument, opinion, testimony, doctrine, 
or theory, by argument or countervailing proof. 

Some of his blunders seem rather to deserve a flogging than 

_ arefutation. Macaulay. 

Re-fiit/a-to-ry, a. [Lat. refutatorius, Fr. réfuta- 
toire, Sp. refutatorio.| Tending to refute; re- 
futing. 

Re-fiite’,v.t. [imp.& p.p.REFUTED; p. pr. & vd. n. 
REFUTING.] [Fr. réfuter, Sp. refutar, It. rifutare, 
Lat. refutare, to repel, refute, from re, again, back, 
and futare, obs., to argue. Cf. CONFUTE.] To dis- 
prove and overthrow by argument, evidence, or 
countervailing proof; to prove to be false or erro- 
neous; to confute ; as, to refute arguments, to refute 
testimony, to refute opinions or theories, to refute a 
disputant. 

There were so many witnesses to these two miracles that it 
is impossible to refute such multitudes. ddison, 
Syn.—To confute; disprove; repel. See CONFUTE. 

Re-fit/er,n. One who, or that which, refutes. 

Ré-gain’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. REGAINED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. REGAINING.| [Prefix re and gain; Fr. re- 
gugner.| To gain anew; to recover, as what has 
escaped or been lost. 

Syn.— To recover; re-obtain; repossess; retrieve. 

R@/gal, a. [Lat. regalis, from rez, regis, a king; It. 
regale, reale, Sp. & Pg. real, Pr. reial, rial, O. Fr. 
real, reial, roial, N. Fr. royal.) Pertaining to aking; 
kingly; royal; as, a regal title; regal authority ; 
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Fee state, pomp, or splendor; regal power or 
He made a scorn of his regal oath. 
Syn.—Kingly; royal. See Kinery. 
Re/gal,n. [Fr. régale, It. regale.] (Mus.) A small, 
portable organ, played with the fingers. [ Obs. 
Ke-ga'le, nm. ([L. Lat. regale, pl. regalia, from Lat. 
regalis; O. Fr. régale, Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. regalia. 
See ReGau.] The prerogative of monarchy. 
[Rare.] » Johnson. 
Re-gale’,n. [Fr.régal, Sp., Pg., & It. regalo, 0. Fr. 
regiel. Seeinfra.) <A royal or princely entertain- 
ment; a magnificent repast. Johnson. 
Re-gale’, v.t._ [imp. & p. p. REGALED; p. pr. & vb. 
m.REGALING.|] ([Fr. régaler, Sp. & Pg. regalar, It. 
regalare, either from Lat. regalis, royal, or from 
Sp. gala, graceful, pleasing address, choicest part 
of a thing. Cf. Goth. gailjan, to rejoice.] To en- 
tertain in a royal, princely, or sumptuous manner; 
hence, in general, to entertain with something that 
delights; to gratify; to refresh; as, to regale the 
taste, the eye, or the ear. 
Re-gale’, v.i. To feast; to fare sumptuously. 
Re-gale/ment, n. The act of regaling; any thing 
which regales; refreshment; entertainment; grati- 
fication. 
Be-ga'li-d,n.pl. [L. Lat., from Lat. regalis, regal, 
See REGAL and REGALE. | 

1. That which belongs to royalty; especially, the 
rights and prerogatives of a king. 

2. Ensigns of royalty; regal symbols or para- 
phernalia. 

3. Hence, decorations or insignia of an office or 
order, as of freemasons, &c, 

Regalia of a church, the privileges granted to it by 
kings; sometimes, its patrimony. Brande. 

Re-gaVi-ty,n. [L. Lat. regalitas, from Lat, regalis, 
regal, royal; O. Fr. retalté, rotalté, N. Fr. royauté, 
O. Sp. realdad. Cf. REALTY.] 

1. Royalty; sovereignty; sovereign jurisdiction. 

He came partly in by the sword, and had high courage in 
all points of regality. Bacon. 

2. An ensign or badge of royalty. [Obs.] 

Ré’gal-ly, adv. In aregal or royal manner. 

Re-gird’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. REGARDED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. REGARDING.) [Fr. regarder, Pr. regardar, 
reguardar, O. 8p. reguardar, It. riguardare, from 
re and Fr. garder, Pr. & Sp. guardar, It. guarda- 
re, to guard, q. v.] 

1. To keep in view; to behold; to look at; to 
view; to gaze upon; hence, to look toward; to 
face; to be opposite and in sight of. [Obs.] 

It is a peninsula which regardeth the main land. Sandys. 

That exceedingly beautiful seat, on the ascent of a hill, 
flanked with nel and regarding the river. Evelyn. 

2. To observe; to pay attention to; to notice or 
remark particularly ; to consider seriously. 

If much you note him, 
You offend him; feed and regard him not. Shak. 

3. To pay respect to; to treat as something of 
peculiar importance, value, sanctity, or the like; to 
care for. 


He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord. 
Rom. xiv. 6. 


Here’s Beaufort, that regards nor God norking. Shak. 
4. To esteem; to consider; to deem; to hold and 
treat; to look upon. 
His associates seem to have regarded him with kindness. 
Macaulay. 
' 5. To have relation to, as bearing upon; to re- 
spect; as, an argument does not regard the ques- 
tion. [Rare.] 
To regard the person, to value for outward honor, 
wealth, or power. 
Syn.—To consider; observe; remark; heed; mind; 
respect; esteem; estimate; value. 
Re-gird’, v.i. To consider or care. 
She does not regard that she is my child. Shak. 
Re-giird’,n. [Fr. regard, Pr. regart, reguart, re- 
garda, O. Sp. reguardo, It. riguardo. See supra.] 
1. Look; aspect directed to another; view; gaze. 
But her with stern regard he thus repelled. Milton. 


2. Attention of the mind with a feeling of inter- 
est; observation; notice. 
Full many a lady 
I have eyed with best regard. Shak. 
3. That view of the mind which springs from 
value, estimable qualities, or any thing that excites 
admiration; respect; esteem; reverence; affection ; 
as, to have a high regard for a person, 
4. Repute; esteem; note; account, 
5. Respect; relation; reference. 7 
To persuade them to pursue and persevere in virtue in 
regard to themselves, in justice and goodness in regard to 
their neighbors, and piety toward God. 3 Watts, 
With some regard to what is just and right ; 
They’ll lead their lives. Milton. 
6. That which is regarded, or is to be regarded ; 
object of sight; matter for notice. [Rare.]} 
Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Even till we make the main and the aerial blue 
An indistinct reyard. 
7. (Eng. Forest Laws.) View; inspection. 


i - Y d as 

{@ The phrase in regard of was formerly used a 
equivalent in meaning to on account of, but, in modern 
usage, is often very improperly substituted for in respect 


Milton. 


Shak. 
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to, or in regard to. G.P. Marsh, ‘‘ Change was thought 
necessary tn regard of the injury the church received by 
a number of things then in use.” Hooker. ‘In regard 
of its security, it had a great advantage over the band- 
boxes.” Dickens. 

Court of regard, or survey of dogs, a forest court for- 
merly held in England every third year for the lawing or 
expeditation of dogs, to prevent them from running after 
deer. Blackstone. 

Syn.— Respect; consideration; notice; observance; 
heed: care; concern; estimation; esteem; attachment; 
reverciice. See RESPECT. 

Re-giird’/a-ble, a. Worthy of regard or notice; to 
be regarded; observable. [are.] Browne. 
Re-giird/ant, a. [Fr. regardant, from _regarder. 
See REGARD, v.) LWeiken also reguardant.] 
1. Looking behind. 
He, passing now 


Unknown and silently the dangerous track, 
Turns thither his regardant eye. 
2. (Her.) Looking behind or back- 
ward; as, a lion regardant. 
3. (0. Eng. Law.) Annexed to the 
land; as, a villain regardant. 
Blackstone. 
Re-giird/er,n. 1. One who regards. 
. (Eng. Forest Law.) An officer 
appointed to view the forest, to su- 
pervise the foresters and all other 
officers, and to inquire of all offenses 
and defaults. Cowell. Tomlins. 
Re-giird’/ful, a. Taking notice; heedful; observ- 
ing with care; attentive. 
Let a man be very tender and regardful of every pious mo- 
tion made by the Spirit of God on his heart. South. 
Syn.— Mindful; heedful; attentive; observant. 


Re-giird’/ful-ly, adv, 1. Attentively; heedfully. 
. Respectfully. Shak. 

Re-giird/less, a. 1. Not looking or attending; 
heedless; negligent; careless; as, regardless of 
life or of health; regardless of danger; regardless 
of consequences. 

Regardless of the bliss wherein he sat. Milton. 

2. Not regarded; slighted. [Rare.] Spectator. 

Syn.—Heedless ; negligent ; careless ; indifferent ; 
unconcerned; inattentive; unobservant; neglectful. 

Re-giird/less-ly, adv. In a regardless manner; 
heedlessly; carelessly; negligently. 

Re-giird/less-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being regardless; heedlessness; inattention; negli- 
gence. Whitlock. 

Ré-gith’er, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REGATHERED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. REGATHERING.] [Prefix re and gath- 
er.| To gather or collect a second time. B. Trumbull. 

Re-gat/t&, n.; pl. RE-GAT/TAS. [It. regatta, rigat- 
ta, from riga, a line, row, O. H. Ger. riga, rige, L. 
Ger. viege, N. H. Ger. reihe.] A rowing match in 
which a number of boats are rowed for a prize; a 
boat-race. 

Régel, n. See RIGEL. 

Ré/Se-la’tion, n. [Lat. re and gelatio, a freezing, 
gelu, cold; Lat. regelatio, a thawing.) The act or 
process of freezing anew. 

(= Two pieces of ice at 32° Fahr., with moist surfaces, 
when placed in contact, freeze together to a rigid mass. 
This is called regelation. Faraday. 

Rée/Sen-cy, n. [Fr. régence, Sp. reyencia, It. reg- 
genza, L. Lat. regentia. See REGENT, a.]} 

1. The office of a regent or ruler; rule; author- 
ity; government. 

2. Especially, the office, jurisdiction, or dominion 
of a vicarious ruler; deputed or vicarious govern- 

ent. Sir W. Temple. 

3. The body of men intrusted with vicarious gov- 
ernment; as, a regency constituted during a king’s 
minority, insanity, or absence from the kingdom. 

Re-Sén/er-a-¢y, n. [See REGENERATE.] The 
state of being regenerated. Hammond. 

Re-gén/er-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REGENERATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. REGENERATING.] [Lat. regenerare, 
regeneratum, from re, again, and generare, to beget, 
create; It. regenerare, rigenerare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. 
regenerar, Fr. régénérer. See GENERATE. | 

To generate or produce anew; to form intoa 
new and better state; to reproduce. 
Through all the soil a genial ferment spreads, 
Regenerates the plants, and new adorns the meads. Blackmore. 

2. (Theol.) To cause to be spiritually born anew; 
to cause to become a Christian; to renew the heart 
by a change of affections; to change the heart and 
affections from enmity to the love of God; to im- 
plant holy affections in the heart. 

Re-Sén/er-ate, a. [Lat. regeneratus, p. p. of re- 
generare. See supra.]} 

1. Reproduced. 

O thou, the earthly author of my blood, 
Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate, 
Doth with a twofold vigor lift me up. Shak. 

2. (Theol.) Born anew; renovated in heart; 
changed from a natural to a spiritual state. 

Re-gén/er-ate-ness, n. The state of being regen- 
erated. 

Re-gén/er-a/tion, n. [Lat. regeneratio, Fr. régé- 
neration, Pr. regeneratio, Sp. regeneracion, It. re- 
generaztone, rigenerazione. } 

1. The act of regenerating, or the state of being 
regenerated ; reproduction. 


Southey. 
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2. ( Theol.) The entering into a new spiritual life ; 
that change by which the unholy will in man and 
the enmity to God and his law are subdued, anda 
Pee of supreme love to God and his law, or 

oly affections, are implanted in the heart. 

He saved us by the washing of regeneration and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost. Tit. iii. 5. 

3. (Physiol.) The reproduction of a part removed 
or destroyed; re-formation. 

Re-gén/er-a-tive, a. Of, or belonging to, regener- 
ation; as, regenerative influences. HT, Bushnell. 

Re-Sén/er-a-tive-ly, adv. In the way of regen- 
eration. 

Re-gén/er-a-to-ry, a. Having the power to renew; 
tending to reproduce or renovate; regenerating. 
[Rare. Faber. 

Ré/gent, a. [Lat. regens, p. pr. of regere, to rule; 
Fr. régent, Pr. regen, Sp. regente, It. reggente.] 

1. Ruling; governing; regnant. ‘‘Some other 
active regent principle that resides in the eae ; 

ale. 

2. Exercising vicarious authority. Milton. 

Queen regent, a queen who governs ;—opposed to 
queen consort. , 

Regent, n. [Fr. régent, Pr. regen, Sp. regente, It. 
reggente. See supra.]} 

1. One who rules or reigns; a governor; a ruler. 
“Uriel... regent of the sun.” Milton. 

2. Hence, one invested with vicarious authority ; 
one who governs a kingdom in the minority, ab- 
sence, or disability of the sovereign. 

One of a governing board; a trustee or over- 
seer; a superintendent; a curator; as, the regents 
of the Smithsonian Institute. 

4. (Eng. Universities.) (a.) A master of arts of 
less than five years standing, or a doctor of less than 
two. (b.) In colleges, a teacher of arts and sciences 
whose pupils are generally of the lower classes. 

(3 The regents form the governing body of the uni- 
versities, in the convocation and congregation at Oxford, 
and in the academical senate at Cambridge. 


5. (State of New York.) A member of the corpo- 
rate body which is invested with the superintend- 
ence of all the colleges, academies, and schools in 
the state. Bouvier. 

{@3- This board consists of twenty-one members, who 
are called ‘‘ the regents of the University of the State of 
New York.” They are appointed and removable by the 
legislature. They have power to grant acts of incorpora- 
tion for colleges, to visit and inspect all colleges, acade- 
mies, and schools, and to make regulations for governing 
the same. Stat. New York. 

Ré/Sent-bird, n. (Ornith.) A beautiful Australian 
oriole (Sericulus chrysocephalus of Swainson), hav- 
+ ees of a golden-yellow and deep, velvety 

ack, 

(@- The name was given in honor of George IY., in 
whose regency this bird was discovered. 

Ré’/Sent-ess, n. A female regent. Cotgrave. 

Ré/gent-ship, n. 1. The power of governing; or 
the office of a regent; regency. 

2. Deputed authority. Shak. 

Ré-str/mi-nate, v. i. [Prefix re and germinate; 
Lat. regerminare, Sp. regerminar, Fr. regermer.] 
To germinate again. 

Perennial plants regerminate several years successively. Lee. 

Ré-Str/mi-na/tion, n. [Lat. regerminatio.] A 
sprouting or germinating anew. ‘ 

Re-gést/, n. [Lat. regesta, pl., L. Lat. regestum, fr. 
Lat. regerere, regestum, to carry back, to register, 
from re, back, and gerere, to carry; O. Fr. reges- 
tes, pl.] A register. [Obs.] Milton. 

Rée-gét’, v.t. [Prefix re and get.] To get again. 

Ré/Si-an, n. [Lat. rex, regis, king.]_ An adherent 
to, or upholder of, kingly authority. [Obs.] Fuller. 

Rés/i-ble, a. [Lat. regibilis, from regere, to rule; 
Sp. regible, It. reggibile.| Governable. [Obs.] 

Rég/i-cid/al, a. Pertaining to regicide, or one com- 
mitting it. Warburton. 

Rég/i-cide, n. [Fr. régicide, It. & Sp. regicida, fr. 
Lat. rex, regis, a king, and cedere, to kill.] 

1. A king-killer; one who murders a king; spe- 
cifically (Eng. Hist.), one of the judges who con- 
demned Charles I. to death. 

2. The killing or murder of a king. 

Ré-gild’, v.¢. [Prefix re and gild.] To gild anew. 

Régime (ra/zheem’),n. [Fr. régime, Pr. regisme, 
regesme, regeme, Sp. regimen. See infra.| Mode 
or style of rule or management; character of gov- 
ernment; administration. 

The ancient regime, or ancien regime, the former po- 
litical and social system, as distinguished from the mod- 
ern; old-time style or society; especially, in France, the 
political system existing before the revolution of 1789. 

Rég/i-men, n. [Lat., from regere, to guide, to rule. 
Cf. supra.] 

1. Orderly government; system of order. 

2. Any regulation or remedy which is intended 
to produce beneficial effects by gradual operation. 

3. (Med.) The systematic use of food and drink, 
and the necessaries of life, for the attainment of a 
determinate result; as, a fattening or reducing regi- 
men; a course of living for the attainment of health ; 
the plan of a systematic course of living; — some- 
times used synonymously with hygiene. 

4. (Gram.) (a.) A relation of syntax between two 
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words, as one depending on the other and regulated 
by it in respect to case or mode; government. (0.) 
The words governed. 

Rég/i-ment, n. (Lat. regimentum, from regere, to 
guide, rule; Fr. régiment, Pr. regiment, Pg. regi- 
mento, Sp. regimiento, It. reggimento.| ' 

1. Government; mode of ruling; rule; authority; 
regimen. [Obs.] 
But what are kings, when regiment is gone, 
But perfect shadows in a sunshine day? Marlowe. 
The law of nature doth now, of necessity, require some 
kind of regiment. Hooker. 
2. (Mil.) A body of men, either horse, foot, or 
artillery, commanded by a colonel, and consisting of 
a number of companies, usually ten. 

Rég/i-ment, v. t. [imp. & p. p. REGIMENTED; P. pr. 
& vb. m. REGIMENTING.|] [Sp. regimentar. See 
supra.] (Mil.) To form into a regiment or into regi- 
ments with proper officers. [Rare.] Washington. 

Rés/i-mént/al, a. Belonging to, or concerning, a 
regiment; as, regimental officers ; regimental cloth- 


ing. 

Rég/i-mént/als, n. pl. The uniform worn by the 
troops of a regiment. 

Re-gim/i-nal, a. [From regimen.] Of, or relating 
to, regimen; as, regiminal rules. 

Ré/Sion (ré/jun), n. (Fr. région, Pr. regio, reio, Sp. 
region, It. regione, from Lat. regio, a direction, a 
boundary-line, region, from regere, to guide, direct. ] 

1. One of the grand districts or quarters into 
which any space or surface, as of the earth, is con- 
ceived of as divided, as regarded from any point; 
hence, in general, a portion of space or territory of 
indefinite extent; country ; province; district; tract. 

If thence he ’scape into whatever world, 
Or unknown region. Hilton. 

2. Tract, part, or space, lying about and including 
any thing; neighborhood; vicinity; sphere. ‘‘ The 
region round about Jordan.” Matt. iii. 5, 

3. Place; rank. [Obs. or rare.] 

He is of too high a region. Shak. 


4. (Bot.) An extent of land characterized by pe- 
culiar plants, or their predominance. 

Ré/gi-otis, a. [Lat. regius, royal, from rex, regis, 
king.] Of, pertaining to, or becoming, a king; re- 
gal; royal. [Obs.] Harrington. 

Rés'is-ter, n. [Fr. & Pr. registre, Sp. & It. regis- 
tro, Pg. registo, L. Lat. registrum, regestrum, reges~ 
torium, for regestum. See REGEaety 

1. A written account or entry; an official or for- 
mal enumeration, description, or record; a memo- 
rial record; a list or roll; a schedule. 

As you have one eye upon my follies, . . . turn another into 
the register of your own. Shak. 

2. [L. Lat. registrarius.] The officer or person 
whose business it is to write or enter in a book ac- 
counts of transactions, particularly of the acts and 
proceedings of courts or other public bodies; as, 
the register of deeds. 

3. That which registers or records; specifically, 
a contrivance for noting down or calculating the 
performance of a machine or the rapidity of a pro- 
cess. 

4. A lid, stopper, or sliding plate, in a furnace, 
stove, &c., for regulating the admission of air and 
the heat of the fire; also, an arrangement, as in a 
floor, wall, &c., for admitting or excluding heat from 
a hot-air chamber. : 

5. (Print.) (a.) The inner part of the mold in 
which types are cast. (b.) The correspondence of 
pages or columns on the opposite sides of the sheet. 

6. (Com.) A document issued by the custom- 
house, containing a description of a vessel, its name, 
tonnage, country, ownership, &c., always to be 
kept on board on a foreign voyage, as evidence of 
its nationality. Coasting vessels are enrolled, not 
registered. Bouvier. 

. (Mus.) (a.) The compass of a voice or instru- 
ment; a portion of the compass of a voice; as, the 
upper, middle, lower register. (b.) A stop or set 
of pipes in an organ. 

Parish register, a book in which are recorded the bap- 
tisms of children, and the marriages and burials of the 
parish. 

Syn.— List; catalogue; roll; record; archives; chron- 
icle; annals. See List. 

Rég/is-ter, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REGISTERED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. nN. REGISTERING.] [Fr. registrer, enregistrer, 
Pr. registrar, enregistrar, Sp. registrar, Pg. regis- 
tar, It. registrare, L. Lat. registrare, regestrare. 
See supra.] 

1. To enter in a register; to record formally and 
distinctly, or for future use or service. 

2. To enroll; to enter in a list. : 

RéS/is-ter, v. i. (Print.) To correspond in relative 
position, as the columns or pages of a printed sheet, 
so that the sides and heads of one form shall not 
project beyond those of the other, or so that line 
shall fall upon line in opposite pages. 

Rég/is-ter-ship, n. The office of register. 

RéS/is-trar, n. [L. Lat. registrarius, Fr. regis- 
traire. See supra.] One who registers; a recorder ; 
a keeper of records. 

Ré/is-trar-ship, n. The office of a registrar. 

RéS/is-tra-ry, n. One who registers; a registrar. 

RéS/is-trate, v. ft. To enter ina register; to regis- 
ter. [Rare.] 
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REs/is-tra/tion, n. [L. Lat. registratio, regestra- 
tio, from registrare, regestrare, Fr. registration. 
See REGISTER, v.] The act of inserting in a regis- 
ter.  ~ Walsh. 

REég/is-try, n. 1. The act of recording or writing 
in a register; enrollment. 

2. The place where a register is kept. 

3. A series of facts recorded. Sir W. Temple. 
Be! si-tim, a, [Lat. regius, -a, -wm, royal, fr. rex, 
Ee! Zi -its, regis, a king.] Of, or pertaining to, 

a king; royal. 

Regium donum, the royal gift; a sum of money granted 
yearly by the English crown in aid of the Presbyterian 
clergy of Ireland. Brande.— Regius professor (Eng. 
Universities), an incumbent of a professorship founded by 
royal bounty. 

Ré-Zive’, v. ¢. 
to give back. 

Rég’le-ment, n. 


[Prefix re and give.] To give again; 


[Fr. réglement, fr. régler. See 

REGULATE.] Regulation. [Obs] Bacon. 

Rég/le-mén’ta-ry, a. [Fr. réglementaire, from 
reglement, See supra.| Of, pertaining to, or em- 
bodying, regulations; regulative; as, a reglemen- 
tary charter. [Rare.] 

Réglet, n. (Fr. réglet, diminutive of régle, a rule; 
Lat. regula. See Ruxe.] 

1. (4rch.) A flat, narrow molding, used chiefly to 
separate the parts or members of compartments or 
panels from one another, or to form knots, frets, or 
other ornaments. Gwilt. 

2. (Print.) A strip of wood, exactly planed, and 
of the height of a quadrat, used as a thin sort of 
furniture, or instead of a lead, to make the work 
more open. It is of various degrees of thickness, 
and is designated by the size of type that it matches; 
as, pica reglet, and the like. 

G2 The term is also sometimes applied to leads. 

Ritg'ma,n. (Gr. diypa, fracture, from piyvevac, to 
break.] (Bot.) A kind of dry fruit, consisting of 
three or more cells, each of which, from its own 
elasticity, bursts from the axis into two valves. 

Rég’nan-cy, n. [See infra.] The condition or 

quality of being regnant; reign; predominance. 

Rég!/nant, a. [Lat. regnans, p. pr. of regnare, to 
ein ; Fr. régnant, Sp. regnante, reinante, It. re- 
gnante.] 

1. Exercising regal authority; reigning; as, a 
queen regnant. 

2. Having the chief power; ruling; predominant; 

revalent. ‘* A traitor to the vices regnant.” Swift. 

Rég’/na-tive, a. Ruling; governing. [0bs.] 

Ré-gorge’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. REGORGED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. REGORGING.] [Prefix re and gorge; Fr. 
regorger, Pr. regorgar, to overflow; toabound; It. 
ringorgare, to gurgle up, to boil over. Cf. ReGur- 
GITATE. ] 

1. To yomit up; to eject from the stomach; to 


throw back or out again. Hayward. 
2. To swallow again. Dryden. 
3. To swallow eagerly or voraciously, 
Drunk with wine, 
And fat regorged of bulls and goats. Milton. 


Re-grade’, v.i. (Lat. regredi, regressum, from re 
back, and gradi, to step, to go, gradus, a step, pace. } 
To retire; to go back. [Obs.] Hales. 

Reée-grait’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REGRAFTED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. REGRAFTING.] [Prefix re and graft; Fr. 
regrefer. | To graft again. Bacon. 

Ré-grant’, v. t. [imp. & p.p. REGRANTED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. REGRANTING.] [Prefix reand grant.| To 
grant back. Ayliffe. 

Reée-grant’, n. The act of granting back to a for- 
mer proprietor. 

Re-grate’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. REGRATED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. REGRATING.] [Prefix re and grate; Fr. re- 
gratter, to scratch or scrape again, to drive a huck- 
ster’s trade. ] 

1. (Masonry.) To remove the outer surface of, 
as of an old hewn stone, so as to give it a fresh ap- 
pearance. 

2. To offend; to shock. [QObs.] Derham. 

3. To buy, as provisions, in order to sell again in 
or near the same market or fair ; — a practice which, 
by raising the price, was formerly treated as a pub- 
lic offense, and punishable. 

Re-grat/er, n. [Fr. regrattier, Pr. regratier, It. 
rigattiere. See supra.] One who buys provisions 
and sells them in the same market or fair. 

Re-gra/ti-a-to-ry (-shi-a-, 50, 95), n. A returning 
or giving of thanks. [Obs.] Skelton. 

Re-grat/or, 7. One who buys in order to sell at 
the same market; one who regrates; a regrator. 

Re-gréde’, v. i. (Lat. regredi, to go back. See 
REGRADE.] To go back; to retire; to regrade; to 
retrograde, as the apse of a planet’s orbit. pBarg.| 

Todhunter. 

(imp. & p. p. REGREETED; p. pr. 


Ré-greet’, v. ¢. 
To 


& vb. n. REGREETING.] [Prefix re and greet.] 
greet again; to resalute. 
Ré-greet’,. A return or exchange of salutation. 
Ré/sress, n, sunt regressus, It. regresso, rigresso, 
Sp. regreso, Fr. regres. See REGRADE,] 
1. Passage back; return. 
2. The power or liberty of returning or passing 
back. 
Re-gréss/, v.i. [imp. & p. p. REGRESSED (re-grtst/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. REGRESSING.| ‘To go back; to return 
to a former place or state. Browne, 
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Re-grés/sion (re-grésh/un),n. [Lat. regressio, Fr. 
régression, Sp. regresion. See REGRADE.] The 
act of passing back or returning; retrogression; 
retrogradation. Browne. 

Regression point (Geom.), the cusp point. Math. Dict. 

Re-gréss/ive, a. [Fr. régressif. See supra.] Pass- 
ing back; returning. 

Re-gréss/ive-ly, adv. Ina regressive manner; in 
a backward way or manner; by return. Johnson. 

Re-grét’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. REGRETTED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. REGRETTING.] [Fr. regretter, O. Fr. regreter ; 
Lat. re, again, back, and queritari, to complain 
vehemently, y. intens. from queri, to complain; It. 
regrettare. | 

1. To grieve over; to lament; to be sorry for; to 
repent. 
Calmly he looked on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear. Pope. 
2. To look back at with sorrowful longing; to 
lament the loss of, or separation from. 


In a few hours, they [the Israelites] began to regret their 
slavery, and to murmur against their leader who had decoyed 
them from the savory fare of the house of bondage. Macaulay. 


His army composed for the most part of recruits who regret- 

ted the plow from which they had been violently taken. 
Macaulay. 
Re-grét/, n. [Fr. regret, from regretter, See supra.] 

1. Pain of mind at something causing unhappi- 
ness; sorrowful longing; sorrow felt in looking 
back on something lost which had once been a 
source of enjoyment; grief; concern. 

Never any prince expressed a more lively regret for the loss 
of a servant. Clarendon. 

From its peaceful bosom [the grave], spring none but fond 
regrets and tender recollections. ’. Irving. 

2. Pain of conscience; remorse; as, a passionate 
regret at sin. Decay of Piety. 

. Dislike; aversion. [Obs.] Decay of Piety. 

Syn.— Grief; concern; sorrow; lamentation; repent- 
ance; penitence ; remorse ; self-condemnation. — REGREt, 
REMORSE, REPENTANCE. We do not apply the word re- 
gret to that sorrow for the past which involves a sense 
of guilt; this belongs to remorse or repentance. We re- 
gret the loss or absence of friends, &c.; but the word is 
now more commonly applied to the pain we feel for lost 
opportunities, or for early follies, for carelessness, &c. 

Re-grét/ful, a. Full of regret. Fanshaw. 
Re-grét/ful-ly, adv. With regret. Greenhill. 
Re-grét/ta-ble, a. Admitting of, or deserving, re- 
gret. 
Re-guird/ant, a. 
ANT. 
Re-guér/don (re-gtr/dun, 72), n. [Prefix re and 
guerdon. See infra.] A reward; a recompense. 
[ Obs.] Shak. 
Re-guér/don (re-gér/dun), v. ¢. [Prefix re and 
guerdon; O. Fr. reguerdonner, Pr. regazerdonar, 
reguizardonar, It. reguiderdonare.] To reward. 
[Obs.] Shak. 
Rég/ii-la-ble, a. Capable of being regulated. [R.] 
Rég/i-lar, a. (Lat. regularis, from regula, a rule, 
from regere, to guide, to rule; It. regolare, Sp. & 
Pg. regular, Fr. régulier.] 

1. Conformed to a rule; agreeable to an estab- 
lished rule, law, or principle, to a prescribed mode, 
or to established customary forms; normal; as, a 
regular epic poem; a regular verse in poetry; a 
regular piece of music; regular practice of law or 
medicine; a regular plan; a regular building. 

2. Governed by rule or rules; steady or uniform 
in course, practice, or occurrence; not subject to 
unexplained or irrational variation; returning at 
stated intervals ; steadily pursued ; orderly ; method- 
ical; periodical. 

3. Instituted or initiated according to established 
forms or discipline; as, a regular physician. 

4. Belonging to a monastic order; as, regular 
clergy, in distinction from the secular clergy. 

5. (Bot.) Characterized by uniformity in structure 
or condition, as where subordinate parts of the same 
kind closely resemble each other, and are symmet- 
rically arranged. Henslow. 

Regular polygon (Geom.), a polygon which is both 
equilateral and equiangular.— Regular polyhedron, a 
polyhedron whose faces are equal, regular polygons, of 
which sort there are four; viz., the hexahedron or cube, 
the octahedron, the dodecahedron, the icosahedron. — 
Regular troops, troops of a permanent army ;— opposed 
to militia. 

Syn. — Normal; orderly; methodical; periodical. See 
NORMAL. 

Rég/wlar,n. [L. Lat. regularis, It. regolare, Sp. 
& Pg. regular, Pr. reglar, Fr. régulier. See supra.) 

1. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A member of any reli- 
gious order who has taken the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, and who has been solemnly 
recognized by the church. Bp. Fitzpatrick, 

2. (Mil.) A soldier belonging to a permanent 
or standing army ; — chiefly used in the plural. | 

Rég/i-lar/i-ty, n. [Fr. régularité, Pr. regularitat, 
Sp. regularidad, It. regolarita. See supra.) The 
condition or quality of being regular; conformity 
to arule, to established order, or to settled princi- 
ples; method; steadiness; uniformity. 

Rég/wlar-ize, v. t. To cause to become regular; 
to regulate. [Rare.] : 

Rég/a-lar-ly, adv. In aregularmanner; in away 
or method accordant to rule or established mode; 
in uniform order; methodically; in due order. 


(Her.) The same as REGARD- 











REHABILITATION 


Rég/i-lar-ness, n. 
regular; regularity. 
Rég/t-late, v.t. Timp. & Pp. Pp. REGULATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. eT [Lat. regulare, regulutum, 
from eae It. regolare, Sp. & Pg. regular, Pr. 
reglar,O. Fr. réguler, N. Fr. régler. See REGULAR. ] 

- Toadjust by rule, method, or established mode; 

to direct by rule or restriction; to subject to gov- 
erning principles or laws. ‘The laws which reg- 
ulate the successions of the seasons.” Macaulay. 

The herdsmen near the frontier adjudicated their own dis- 
putes, and regulated their own police. Bancroft. 

2. To put in good order; as, to regulate the dis- 
ordered state of a nation or its finances. 

Syn.— To adjust; dispose; methodize; arrange; di- 
rect; order; rule; govern. 

Rég/i-la/tion, n. [Sp. regulacion, It. regolazione.} 

. The actof regulating, or the state of being reg- 
ulated or reduced to order. ‘The temper and reg- 
ulation of our own minds.” Macaulay. 

2. A rule or order prescribed for management or 
government; prescription; a regulating principle; 
a governing direction; precept; law; as, the regu- 
lations of a society. 

Regulation sword, cap, uniform, &c. (Mil.), a sword, 
cap, uniform, &c., of the kind or quality prescribed by the 
official regulations. 

Syn.—Law; rule; method; principle; order. 
Law. 

Sara LAYS, a. 1. Tending to regulate; regu 
ating. 

2. (Metaph.) Necessarily assumed by the mind 
as fundamental to all other knowledge; furnishing 
fundamental principles; as, the regulative princi- 
ples, or principles a priori; the regulative faculty. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

(=~ These terms are borrowed from Kant, and suggest 
the thought, allowed by Kant, that possibly these princi- 
ples are only true for the human mind, the operations and 
belief of which they regulate. 

Rég/ii-la’tor, n. [Sp. regulador, It. regolatore.] 

. One who regulates; specifically, in the Uni- 
ted States, one of a band of men who, in the ab- 
sence or inadequacy of ordinary legal authority, 
take into their own hands the punishment of crime 
and the regulation of society. 

A few stood neutral, or declared in favor of the Regulators. 

Bancroft. 

2. (Mech.) That which serves to regulate or con- 
trol; as, (a.) The lever or index in a watch, which 
controls the effective length of the hair or balance- 
spring, by means of the curb-pins which it carries, 
and thus regulates the vibrations of the balance. 
(b.) A clock of superior excellence, usually haying 
a compensating pendulum and a dead-beat escape- 
ment, used by watch-makers for regulating watches. 
(c.) The throttle-valve of a steam-engine. [Hng.] 
(d.) In general, any contrivance, usually self-acting, 
by which motion is checked and regulated, either 
by limiting the source or obstructing its effects, 
as the governor of a steam-engine, the pendulum or 
balance of a time-piece, a fly or fan-wheel, or the 
like. 

Rég/i-line (rég/yn-lin), a. [Fr. régulin, Sp. re- 
gulino. See Serre Of, or pertaining to, regulus, 
or pure metal. ‘‘ Bodies which we can reduce to 
the metallic or reguline state.” Lavoisier, Trans. 

Rég/ii-lize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. REGULIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. REGULIZING.] To reduce to regulus, or 
pure metal; to separate, as pure metal from extra- 
neous matter, 

Rég/a-lis, n.; Eng. pl. REG/U-LUS-Es ; Lat. pl. 
REG/U-Li, (Lat., a petty king, prince, dim. of rez, 
regis, aking; Fr. régule, Sp. regulo, It. regolo.] 

. A petty king; a ruler of little power or conse- 
quence. 

2. (Chem.) The pure metal, which, in the melting 
of ores, falls to the bottom of the crucible; as, reg- 
ulus of antimony. 

3. (Astron.) A star of the first magnitude in the 
constellation Leo; — called also the Lion’s Heart. 
Re-gfir’/gi-tate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. REGURGITATED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. REGURGITATING.] [L. Lat. regurgi- 
tare, regurgitatum, from Lat. re, again, back, and 
gurges, gurgitis, a gulf; It. regurgitare, Sp. regur- 
gitar. Cf. REGORGE.] To throw or pour back, as 
from a deep or hollow place; to pour or throw back 
in great quantity. Bentley. 

Re-giir’gi-tate, v.7. To be thrown or poured back, 

Re-gfir’ &i-ta/tion, n. [Fr. régurgitation.]} 

1. The act of flowing or pouring back by the ori- 
fice of entrance. 

2. The act of swallowing again; re-absorption. 

3. (Med.) The natural and easy vomiting of their 
food by infants. _ 

Ré‘/ha-bil/i-tate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. REHABILITA- 
TED; p. pr. & vb. nN. REHABILITATING.] [Eng. 
prefix re and habilitate; L. Lat. rehabilitare, Sp. 
rehabilitar, Fr. réhabiliter, It. riabilitare.] To 
restore to a former capacity; to re-instate; to qual- 
ify again; to restore, as a delinquent to a former 
right, rank, or privilege lost or forfeited; —a term 
of civil and canon law. AA Us 

Re@/ha-bil/i-ta/tion, n. [L. Lat. rehabilitatio, Fr. 
réhabilitation, Sp. rehabilitacion, It. riabilitazione. | 
The act of re-instating in a former rank or capacity ; 
restoration to former rights. Bouvier. Walsh. 


The state or quality of being 


See 
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REHASH 


Ré@hash/’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REHASHED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. REHASHING.] [Prefix ve and hash.] To hash 
over again. 

Rée-hash’, n. Something hashed over; something 
made up from materials formerly used; as, a rehash 
of an old speech. 

Ré-héar’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REHEARD; p. pr. & 
vb.n.REHEARING.] [Prefix re and hear.] To hear 
again; to try a second time; as, to rehear a cause 
in Chancery. 

Re-héars/al (re-hé@rs/al, 14), n._ [From rehearse. ] 

1. The act of rehearsing, or the state of being re- 
hearsed; repetition of the words of another or of a 
written work; recital; a telling or recounting; nar- 
ration. “In rehearsal of our Lord’s Prayer after 
the blessed sacrament.” Hooker. ‘‘ Sweet rehearsal 
of my morning’s dream.” Shak. ; “ie 

2. The recital of a piece before the public exhibi- 
tion of it; as, the rehearsal of a comedy. 

Here’s a marvelous convenient place for our rehearsal. Shak. 

Re-héarse’ (re-htrs’), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. RE- 
HEARSED (-hérst/); p. pr. & vb. n. REHEARSING. ] 
[Probably from prefix re and hear say.] ; 

1. To repeat, as what has been already said; to 
tell over again; to recite. 

When the words were heard which David spoke, they re- 
hearsed them before Saul. 1 Sam. xvii. 31. 

2.. To narrate; to recount; to relate; to tell. 

There shall they rehearse the righteous acts of the Lord. 

Judg. v. 11. 

3. To recite or repeat in private for experiment 
and improvement, before a public representation ; 
as, to rehearse a tragedy. 

Meet me in the palace wood, . 
rehearse. 

4. To cause to recite, tell, or narrate. [Rare.] 

He has been rehearsed by Madame Defarge as to his having 
seen her. ckens. 

Syn.—To recite; recapitulate; recount; detail; de- 
scribe; tell; relate; narrate. 

Re-héars/er (re-h@rs/er), 7. 
recites, or narrates. 

Ré-héat/, v.¢. [Prefix re and heat.] 

1. To heat again. 

2. To cheer up exceedingly; to revive; to re- 
joice. [Obs.] 

Him would I comfort and reheat, 
For I hope of his gold to get. Chaucer. 

Ré-hélm’, v. é. [Prefix re and helm.] To cover again 
with a helmet, or as with a helmet. 

R@hi-bi/tion, n. (Lat. prefix re, back, and habere, 
to have.| (Zaw.) The returning of a thing pur- 
chased to the seller, on the ground of some defect 
or fraud; the annulling of a sale. Burrill, 

Re-hib/i-to-ry, a. Of, or relating to, rehibition; 
as, a rehibitory action. Burrill, 

Ré-hire’,v.t. [Prefix re and hire.] To hire again. 

RE-hii/man-ize, v. ¢. [Prefix re and humanize. 
To render human again. C. Bronté. 

Réi, n. See REE. 

Réi’gle (ré’gl), n. [O. Fr. reigle, a rule, a line, N. 
Fr. régle, from Lat. regula. See Rute.|] A hollow 
cut or channel for guiding any thing; as, the reigle 
of aside post for a flood-gate. Carew. 

Réei’/gle-ment, n. ([Fr. réglement. See supra.] 
Rule; regulation. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 

Reign (ran),n. [Fr. régne, O. Fr. reigne, raine, 
Pr. reing, renc, Sp. & Pg. reino, It. regno, Lat. reg- 
ek from rex, regis, a king, from regere, to guide, 
rule. 

1. Royal authority ; supreme power; sovereignty ; 
kingdom; dominion; chief influence or direction. 


. » by moonlight there will we 
Shak. 


One who rehearses, 


‘« He who like a father held his reign.” Pope. 
Saturn’s sons received the threefold reign 
Of heaven, of ocean, and deep hell beneath. Prior. 


2. The territory or sphere which is reigned over; 
kingdom; empire; realm. [Obs. and rare.] Spenser. 

3. The time during which a king, queen, or em- 
peror, possesses the supreme authority. 

Reign (rain), v.t. [imp. & p.p. REIGNED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. REIGNING.] [Fr. régner, O. Fr. reigner, 
rainer, Pr. regnar, renhar, Sp. & Pg. reinar, It. & 
Lat. regnare, from Lat. regnum. See infra.] 

1. To possess or exercise sovereign power or au- 
thority; to exercise government, as a king or em- 
peror; to hold supreme power; to rule. 

Here we may reign secure. Milton. 

2. Hence, to be predominant; to prevail. ‘ Pes- 
tilent diseases, which commonly reign in summer 
or autumn.” Bacon. 

3. To have superior or uncontrolled dominion; 
to rule. 

Let not sin, therefore, reign in your mortal body. Rom. vi. 12. 
Syn.—To rule; govern; direct; control; prevail. 
eae (ran/er), m. One who reigns; a ruler. 

are. 

Reé/-il-lime’,v.¢. [Prefix reand illume.] To light 
again; to cause to shine anew. ‘ Thou must re-il- 
lume its spark.” J. R. Drake. 

Ré/-il-lai/mi-nate, v. ¢t. [Prefix re and illumi- 
nate.| To enlighten again; to re-illume. 

Ré/-illti/mi-na/tion, n. Act of enlightening 
again. 

Ré/-il-li/mine, v. ¢. [Prefix re and illumine.] To 
illumine again or anew; to re-illume. 

Réim, n. [Written also, less correctly, ream.] 
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A strip of ox-hide, deprived of hair, and rendered 
flexible, used for twisting into ropes, &c. [South 
Africa. ; Simmonds. 

Ré/-im-birk’, v, t. & i. See RE-EMBARK. 

Ré/-im-b6d/y, v.i. [See RE-EmBopy.] To imbody 
again; to be formed into a body anew. Boyle. 

Ré/-im-biirs/a-ble, a. [Fr. remboursable. See 
infra.| Capable of being repaid, or intended to be 
repaid. 

A loan has been made of two millions of dollars, re-imbursa- 
ble in ten years, Hamilton. 

Ré/-im-biirse’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. RE-IMBURSED 

ré/im-bfirst’) ; p. pr. & vb. n. RE-IMBURSING.] 
Prefix re and imburse; Fr. rembourser, It. rimbor- 
sare, Sp. reembolsar.]} 

To replace in a treasury or purse, as an equiy- 
alent for what has been taken, lost, or expended; 
to refund; to pay back; to restore; as, to re-imburse 
the expenses of a war. 

To make restoration or payment of an equiva- 
lent to; to pay back to; to indemnify ; — applied to 
the person. , 

Ré‘-im-biirse/ment, n. [Fr. remboursement, It. 
rimborsamento, O. Sp. reembolsamiento.] The act 
of repaying or refunding; repayment; as, the re-im- 
bursement of principal and interest. Hamilton. 

Ré/-im-bairs/er, n. One who re-imburses or re- 
funds what has been lost or expended. 

Ré/-im-mérge’,v.t. [Prefix reandimmerge.] To 
immerge again; to plunge anew. 

Ré/-im-plant/,v.t. [imp.& p. p. RE-IMPLANTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RE-IMPLANTING.] [Prefix re and 
implant.] To implant again. 

Ré/-im-port’, v.¢. [Prefix re and import; Fr. rem- 
porter.| To import again; to carry back; to re- 
convey. Young. 

Réim-por-ta/tion, n. The act of importing what 
has been exported. 

Ré/-im-por-tiine’, v. ¢. [Prefix re and impor- 
tune.] To importune again. 

Ré/-im-pose’, v. ¢. [Prefix re and impose.] To 
impose anew, as a tax. 

Ré/-im-prég/nate, v. ¢. [Prefix re and impreg- 
nate.| To impregnate again. Browne. 

Ré/-im-préss’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RE-IMPRESSED 
(-prést/); p. pr. & vb. n. RE-IMPRESSING.] [Pre- 
fix re and tmpress.] To impress anew. 

Ré/-im-prés/sion (-présh/un), n. A second or re- 
peated impression. 

Ré/-im-print’, v.¢. [Prefix re and imprint.} To 
imprint again. 

Ré/-im-pris/on (-priz/n), v.t. [imp. & p. p. RE- 
IMPRISONED; p. pr. & vb. n. RE-IMPRISONING. ] 
[Prefix re and imprison.] To imprison a second 
time, either for the same cause, or after release 
from imprisonment. Kent. 

Ré/-im-pris/on-ment,n. The act of confining in 
prison a second time for the same cause, or after a 
release from prison, Kent. 

Rein (ran), n. [Fr.réne, 0. Fr. regne, resgne, resne, 
Pr. regna, It. redina, Pg. redea, Sp. rienda, L. Lat. 
retina, Lat. retinaculum, from retinere, to hold 
back, from ve, back, and tenere, to hold.] — 

1. The strap of a bridle, fastened to the curb or 
snaffle on each side, by which the rider or driver 
restrains and governs the horse, &c. 

2. Hence, an instrument of curbing, restraining, 
or governing; government. 

To give the reins to, to give license to; to leave with- 
out restraint. — Zo take the reins, to take the guidance 
or government. — Without rein, without restraint. 

Let their eyes 
Rove without rein. Milton. 

Rein (ran), v.t. [timp. & p. p. REINED; p. pr. & vb. 

N. REINING. } 


1. To govern by a bridle. Milton. 
2. To restrain; to control. 
Being once chafed, he can not 
Be reined again to temperance. Shak. 


Rein (rain), v.z. To be guided by reins; to bear the 
reins. [Rare.] Shak. 

Ré’/-in-qu/gu-rate, v. ¢, [Prefix re and inaugu- 
rate.| To inaugurate anew. 

Ré/-in-cénse’, v. ¢. [Prefix re and incense.] To 
incense again. 
Ré/-in-cite’, v.t. 

again. 
Ré/-in-edr’po-rate, v.t. [Prefix re and incorpo- 
rate.| Toincorporate again; to embody anew. 
Re/-in-eréase’, v.t. [Prefix re and increase.] To 
increase again; to augment anew. 
Ré/-in-efir’, v. tf. 4 
[Prefix re and in- 
cur.) To incur a 
second time. 
Rein/deer (ran/), 
nN. Uae also 
raindeer and rane- 


[Prefix re and incite.] To incite 


deer.] [A-S.hra@n- 
deor. See RANE.] 
(Zo6l.) A rumi- = 


nant mammal of 
the deer kind, of 
several species, 
found in the cold- 
er part of both 
hemispheres, hay- 
ing horns whose 


Reindeer (Cervus tarandus). 





RE-INTEGRATE 


branches are palmate below, and cylindric above, 
and having also a hairy muffle. The woodland rein- 
deer (Ranyifer carabou) is found east of Lake Su- 
perior, from Hudson’s Bay to the Northern United 
States. The bare-ground reindeer (R. [or Taran- 
dus) Groenlandicus), of smaller size, is found on the 
shores of the Arctic Sea in both hemispheres. 

Reindeer moss (Bot.), a lichen (Cladonis rangiferina), 
found in arctic regions, where it forms the principal food 
of the reindeer in winter. 


Ré/-in-dii¢e’, v.t. [Prefix re and induce.] To in- 
duce again. 

Ré/-in-féet/, v. ¢. 
pr. & vb. n. RE-INFECTING.] [Prefix re and infect ; 
Fr. réinfecter.] To infect again. 

Ré/-in-fée/tious (-fék/shus), a. Capable of infect- 
ing again. 

Ré/-in-for¢e’, v. f. See RE-ENFORCE. 

R6é/-in-for¢e’, n. That part of a cannon near the 
breech which is made thicker and stronger than the 
rest. [See RE-ENFORCE, and Jllust. of Cannon.] 


Re-inforce band, a band sometimes introduced between 
the first and second re-inforce of a cannon. — Re-inforce 
rings, flat hoop-like moldings on the side nearest the 
breech. Craig. 

Ré-in-for¢ce/ment, n. See RE-ENFORCEMENT. 

Ré/-in-f6rm’, v. ¢. [Prefix re and inform.] 
inform anew. Si 

Ré/-in-ftind’, v.i. [Lat. re and infundere, to pour 
in. SeeInruston.] To flowinanew. [Obs.] Swift. 

Ré/-in-fiise’, v.¢. [Prefix re and infuse.] To in- 
fuse again. 

Ré/-in-gra/ti-ate (-gra/shi-at, 95), v. t [amp. & 
Pp. P. RE-INGRATIATED; p. pr. & vb. n. RE-INGRA- 
TIATING.] [Prefix re and ingratiate.] To ingra- 
tiate again; to recommend again to favor. Herbert. 

Ré@/-in-hab/it, v.t. [imp. & p. p RE-INHABITED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RE-INHABITING.] [Prefix re and 
inhabit.| To inhabit again. Mede. 

Rein/less (ran/les), a Without rein; without re- 
straint; unchecked. 

Rein-mann/‘ite (rin-), n. <A variety of aloo 

ilvie. 

Ré/-in-quire’, v. t. [Prefix re and ingens To 
inquire a second time. Browne. 

Reins (ranz), n. pl. [Fr. rein, pl. reins, O. Fr. rain, 
Pr. ren, re, O. Sp. ren, rene, N. Sp. rinon, equiy. to 
Fr. rognon, It. arnione, argnone, Pg. rins, It. rene, 
Lat. ven, pl. renes.] 

1. The kidneys. 

2. The lower part of the back, being the ribs and 
hip-bone, over the kidneys. 

3. Hence, the inward impulses; the affections and 
passions ;—so called because formerly supposed to 
have their seat in that part of the body. 

My reins shall rejoice when thy lips speak Tighe things. 

rov. xxiii. 16. 
Iam he which searcheth the reins and hearts. ev. ii. 23. 

Reins of a vault (Arch.), the sides or walls that sustain 
the arch. Guilt.— To give the reins, to give license; to 
allow to be without restraint. — Zo take the reins, to as- 
sume control. 

Ré/-in-sért/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RE-INSERTED}; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. RE-INSERTING.] [Prefix re and insert.] 
To insert a second time. 

Ré/-in-str/tion, n. A second insertion. 

Ré/-in-spéet’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RE-INSPECTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. RE-INSPECTING.] [Prefix re and in- 
spect.] To inspect again, as provisions, or the like. 

Ré/-in-spée/tion, n. The act of inspecting a second 
time. 

Ré/-in-spire’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. RE-INSPIRED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RE-INSPIRING.] [Prefix re and in- 
sptre.] To inspire anew. Milton. 

Rée/-in-spir/it, v.¢. [Prefix re and inspirit.] To 
inspirit anew. 

Ré/-in-stall’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RE-INSTALLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RE-INSTALLING.] [Prefix re and 
install; Fr. reinstaller.| To install again; to seat 
anew. Milton. 

BRé/-in-stall/ment, n. A second installment. 

Ré/-in-state’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RE-ANSTATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RE-INSTATING.] [Prefix re and in- 
state.] To place again in possession, or in a for- 
mer state; to restore to a state from which one had 
been removed; as, to re-instate a king in the pos- 
session of the kingdom; to re-instate one in the 
affections of his family. 

| R@/-in-state/ment, nn. The act of putting in a for- 
mer state; re-establishment. 

Ré/-in-sta/tion, n. The act of re-instating; re-in- 
statement. 

Ré/-in-strtiet’,v.¢. [Prefix ve and instruct.] To 
instruct anew; as, to 7e-instruct in the faith. 

Ré/-in-sur/an¢e (ré/in-shyr’ans), 2. 

1. [Prefix re and insurance.] A contract of 
indemnity to a party, who has insured property, 
against loss by his insurance. See RE-ASSURANCE 
and SURE. 

2. Insurance a second time or again. 

Ré/-in-sure’ (ré/-in-shyr’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. RE- 
INSURED; p. pr. & vb. n. RE-INSURING.] | Prefix re 
and insure.| To insure, as property, in favor of 
one who has previously insured it. 

The insurer may cause the property insured to be re-insured 
by other persons. Walsh. 


Re-in/te-grate,v.t¢. [Prefix re and integrate, See 


To 
cott. 
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RE-INTEGRATION 


REDINTEGRATE.] To renew with regard to any 

state or quality; to restore. [Zare.] Bacon. 
Ré-in/te-gra/tion, n. A renewing or making 

whole again. See REDINTEGRATION. 
Ré/-in-tér’, v. ¢t. [Prefix re and inter.] To inter 


again. 

Ré/-in-tér/ro-gate, v. t. [Prefix re and interro- 
gate; Fr. réinterroger.] To interrogate again; to 
question repeatedly. Cotgrave. 

Re/-in-throne’, v.¢. See RE-ENTHRONE. 

Ré/-in-thron/ize, v. ¢ To re-enthrone. [Obs.] 

Re-in/tro-dii¢e’, v. ¢. [Prefix re and introduce.] 
™o introduce again. 

Re-in/tro-diie/tion, n. A second introduction. 

Rée/-in-tin/date,v.t. (Prefix re and inundate.] To 
inundate again. 

Ré/-in-véest’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. RE-INVESTED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RE-INVESTING.] [Prefix re and in- 
vest.]| To invest anew. 

Rée/-in-vés’ti-gate, v. ¢. [Prefix re and investi- 
gate.| To investigate again. M. Stuart. 

Ré/-in-vés/ti-ga/tion, n. A second investigation. 

Ré/-in-vést/ment, n. The act of investing anew; 
a second or repeated investment. 

Ré/-in-vig/or-ate, v. t. [Prefix re and invigorate.] 
To revive vigor in; to re-animate. 

Ré/-in-vélve’, v. ¢. [Prefix re and involve.] To 
involve anew. ‘‘To re-involve us in the pitchy 
cloud of infernal darkness.” Milton. 

Beis-effendié (réz-ef-fén/de), n. [Ar. reis, rées, 
head, chief. See Errenpi.] A Turkish minister 
for foreign affairs. 

Ré-is/sy-a-ble (ré-ish/shy-), a. 
re-issued. 

Ré-is’sue (ré-ish/shy), v. ¢. 
To issue a second time. 

RE-is/sye (ré-ish/shy), n. 


Capable of being 
[Prefix re and issue.] 


A second or repeated 


issue. 
Reit (rét), mn. [Cf. REED.] Sedge; sea-weed. 
Obs. Bailey. 


et’/ter (ri/ter),”. [Ger., rider.] One of the Ger- 
man cayalry of the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries. Brande. 
Re-it/er-ate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. REITERATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Fe AING.] [Pretix re and iter- 
ate; L. Lat. & It. reiterare, Sp. reiterar, Fr. rcité- 
rer.| To repeat again and again; to say or do re- 
peatedly. 

Syn.—To repeat; recapitulate; rehearse. —REITER- 
ATE, REPEAT. To repeat is to utter or express a second 
time. To reiterate is to repeat again and again; as, he 
was not satisfied with repeating his declaration, but went 
on to reiterate it in various forms. 

Beyond this place you can have no retreat: 


Stay here, and I the danger will repeat. Dryden. 
That with reiterated crimes he might 
Heap on himself damnation. Hilton. 
Re-it/er-ate, a. Reiterated; repeated. [Rare.] 


Re -it/er-a/ted-ly, adv. Repeatedly. 

Re-it/er-a/tion,n, [Lat. retteratio, Fr. réitération, 
Sp. reiteracion, It. reiterazione.] Repetition. Boyle. 

Re -it/er-a‘tive, n. 1. (Gram.) A word expressing 
repeated or reiterated action. 

2. A word formed from another, or used to form 
another, by repetition ; as, dilly-dally. 

Rejéet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REJECTED; p. pr. & vb. 
NM. REJECTING.| [Lat. rejicere, rejectum, from re, 
back, and jacere, to throw; Fr. rejeter, It. rigettare. | 

1. To cast from one; to throw away; to discard. 
Have I rejected those that me adored? Browne. 


2. To refuse to receive; to decline haughtily or 
harshly; torepudiate. ‘*‘ That golden scepter which 
thou didst reject.” Milton. 
Because thou hast rejected knowledge, I will also ae feos 

OS. 1V. 0. 

3. To refuse to grant; as, to reject a prayer or 
request. 

Syn.—To repel; slight; despise; renounce; rebuff; 
decline. 

Re-jéet/a-ble, a. Capable of being rejected ; worthy 
or suitable to be rejected. 

Bejte/tamitn'ta, n. pl. [From Lat. rejectare, 
verb intensive from rejicere. See ResectT.] Things 
thrown out or away. [Ji formed.] Fleming. 

Re/jee-ta’ne-otis, a. [Lat. rejectaneus. See RE- 
sECT.] Not chosen or received; rejected. ‘‘ Pro- 
fane, rejectaneous, and reprobate people.” Barrow. 

Re-jtet/er, n. One who rejects or refuses. Clarke. 

Re-jée/tion, n. [Lat. rejectio, Fr. rejection, It. re- 
jezione, regezione. Sce Resect.] The act of re- 
jecting, throwing away, casting off, or forsaking; 
refusal to accept or grant. Bacon. 

Réjee-ti/tiotis (-tish/us), a. Implying or requiring 
rejection; rejectable. 

Rejéet/ive, a. Rejecting, or tending to reject. 

Rejéet/ment, n. Matter thrown away. Eaton. 

Rejoice’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. REJOICED (re-joist’) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. REJOICING.| [O. Eng. rejoisse, Fr. 
réjouir, O. Fr. rejoir, from re and jouir, joir, to 


- enjoy, Pr. jauzir, gauzir, It. gioire, godere, from 


Lat. gaudere, to rejoice; Sp. & Pg. gozar, to enjoy, 
0z0, joy, Sp. regocijar, to rejoice, O. Fr. rejoyer. | 
To feel joy; to experience gladness in a high de- 
gree; to be exhilarated with lively and pleasurable 

sensations ; to exult. 
O, rejoice beyond a common joy. 


Syn.—To delight; joy; exult; triumph. 


Shak. 





dt 


Re-joige’, v.t. To give joy to; to make joyful; to 
gladden; to animate with lively, pleasurable sensa- 
tions; to exhilarate, ‘‘ While she, great saint, re- 
joices heaven.” Prior. 
i Bye. tate gladden; please; cheer; exhilarate; de- 

ight, 

Re-joice/ment, n. Rejoicing. [Obs.] 

Re-joi’¢er, n. One who rejoices. 

Re-joi/g¢ing, n. 1. The act of expressing joy and 
gladness. 

The voice of rejoicing and salvation is in the tabernacles of 
the righteous. Ps. exviii. 15. 

2. That which causes to rejoice; occasion of joy 
or gladness. 

Thy testimonies have I taken as an heritage forever, for they 
are the rejoicing of my heart. Ps, cxix. lll, 

Re-joi/¢ing-ly, adv. With joy or exultation. 

Réjoin’,v.t. [imp.& p.p.REJOINED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
REJOINING.] [Prefix re and join; Fr. rejoindre. ] 

1. To join again; to unite after separation. 
2. To meet or fall in again with; to attach one’s 
self to again. 
Meet and rejoin me in the pensive grot. Pope. 

Rejoin’, v.i. 1. To answer toareply. Dryden. 

2. (Law.) To answer, as the defendant to the 
plaintiff’s replication. 

Re-join’der, nm. 1. An answer to a reply; or, in 
general, an answer. 

2. (Law.) The defendant’s answer to the plaintiff’s 
replication. 
Syn.—Reply; answer; replication. 

Re-join’der, v. i. 
to reply. [Obs.] 


See REPLY. 
To make, or utter, a rejoinder; 


Re-join/dtire,n. The act of joining again. [Obs.] 

Ré-joint’, v.t. [imp.& p.p. REJOINTED; Pp. pr. & 
vb. N. REJOINTING.] [Prefix re and joint. ] 

1. To re-unite the joints of; to joint anew. 

Barrow. 

2. Specifically, to fill up the joints of, as stones 
in buildings, when the mortar has been dislodged 
by age and the action of the weather. Gwilt. 

RéE-jolt’, n. [Prefix re and jolt.) A reacting jolt or 
shock; a rebound or recoil. [Obs.] “The inward 
rejolts and recoilings of the mind,” South. 

Ré-jolt’,v.t. [Prefix re and jolt.] To joltor shake 
again. [Obs.] Locke. 

Re-jofirn’ (re-jfirn’), v. t. ([Fr. réajowrner. See 
ADJOURN.] To adjourn to another hearing or in- 
quiry. [Obs.] Shak. 

Re-joiirn/’ment, n. Adjournment. [Obs.] 

Ré judge! (rc-jtij/), v. t. (imp. & p. p. REJUDGED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. REJUDGING.] [Prefix re and judge. ] 
To judge again; to re-examine; to review; to call 
to a new trial and decision. 

Rejudge his acts, and dignify disgrace. Pope. 

Re-jii/ve-nate, v. t. [Lat. re, again, and juvenis, 
young, youthful; O. Fr. rejouvenir.] To render 
young again. 

Re-jii/ve-més’/cen¢e, )n. [Prefix re and juvenes- 
Re-jii/ve-nés/¢en-cy, cence.] A renewing of 
youth; the state of being or growing young again. 
Re-jii/ve-nés/¢ent, a. Becoming, or causing to be- 

come, rejuvenated ; rejuvenating. 

Re-jii/ve-nize, v.t. To render young again. 

Ré-kin/dle (-kin/dl), v.t. [imp.& p.p.REKINDLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. REKINDLING.] [Prefix re and hindle.] 

1. To kindle again; to set on fire anew. Cheyne. 

2. To excite or inflame again; to rouse anew. 

Ré-king’, v. t. [Prefix re and king.] To cause to} 
become a king again. [Rare.] 

Ré-lade’, v. ¢. [Prefix re and lade.] 
load again; to burden anew. 

Ré-laid’, imp. & p. p. of relay. 

Htelaés (rith-la’/),n. [Fr. See RetaAy,n.] (Fort.) 
A narrow walk without the rampart, to receive the 
earth that may be washed down, and prevent its 
falling into the ditch. [Rare.] 

Ré-land/,v.t. [imp. & p. p. RELANDED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. RELANDING.] [Prefix ve and land.] To 
land again; to put on land, as that which had been 
shipped or embarked. 

Ré-land’, v. 7. To go on shore after having em- 
barked. 

Re-iapse’,v.i. [imp. & p. p. RELAPSED (re-lipst/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. RELAPSING.| [Lat. relabt, relapsus, 
from ve, again, back, and abi, to fall, slip, slide.] 

1. To slip or slide back; to return. 

2. To fall back; to return to a former state or 
practice; generally in a bad sense, as from a state 
of convalescence or amended moral condition. 

Relapse’, n. [See supra. Fr. & Pr. relaps, Sp. 
& Pg. relapso, a person relapsing. ] 

1. A sliding or falling back, particularly into a 
former bad state, either of body or morals. 

Alas! from what high hope to what relapse, 
Unlooked for, are we fallen! Milton. 

2. One who has relapsed or fallen back into error ; 
specifically, one who, after recanting error, returns 
to it again. [Obs.] i ‘ 

Re-laps/er, nm. One who relapses into vice or error. 

Re-late’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. RELATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RELATING.] [Lat. referre, relatum, from re, again, | 
back, and ferre, to bring or bear; Fr. relater, Sp. 
relatar. Cf. REFER. ] 

1. To bring back; to restore. [0bs.] 

Abate your zealous haste, till morrow next again 

Both light of heaven and strength of men relate. Spenser. \ 


To lade or 





RELATIVENESS 


2. To refer; to ascribe to, as a source or origin, 
[Obs. and rare.] 

3. Especially, to recount; to narrate; to recite; 
to tell over. 

This heavy act with heavy heart relate. 

4. To ally by connection or kindred. 

To relate one’s self, to vent thoughts in words. [Rare.] 

Syn.—To tell; recite; narrate; recount; rehearse ; 
report; detail; describe. 

Relate’, v.i. 1. To stand in some relation; to have 
pee or concern ; to pertain; to refer; — followed 

y to. 
All negative words relate to positive ideas. 

2. To make reference; to take account. [Obs. 
and rare.| ‘‘ Reckoning by the years of their own 
consecration, without relating to any imperial ac- 
count.” Fuller. 

Re-lat/ed, p. a. 1. Allied by kindred; connected 
by blood or alliance, particularly by consanguinity ; 
as, a person related in the first or second degree. 

2. Standing in relation or connection; as, the elec- 
tric and galvanic forces are closely related. 

3. (Mus.) The same as RELATIVE. 

Re-lat/er, n. One who relates, recites, or narrates ; 
an historian. 

Re-1la/tion, 7. [Lat.7elatio, Fr. relation, Pr. relatio, 
Sp. relacion, It. relazvione. See RELATE and 
REFER. | 

1. The act of relating or telling; also, that which 
is related; recital; account; narration; narrative of 
facts; as, an historical relation. 

2. The state of being related or of referring; what 
is apprehended as appertaining to a being or qual- 
ity, by considering it in its bearing upon something 
else; relative quality or condition; the being such 
and such with regard or respect to some other 
thing. 

I have been importuned to make some observations on this 
art in relation to its agreement with poetry. Dryden. 

Any sort of connection which is perceived or imagined 
between two or more things, or any comparison which is made 
by the mind, is a relation. I. Taylor. 

3. Connection by consanguinity or affinity; kin- 
dred; tie of birth or marriage; relationship ; as, the 
relation of parents and children. 

Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known. Milton. 

4. A person connected by consanguinity or affin- 
ity; a relative; a kinsman or kinswoman. 

5. (Law.) The carrying back and giving effect or 
operation to an act or proceeding from some pre- 
vious date or time, by a sort of fiction, as if it had 
happened or begun at that time. Wharton. Burrill. 

Syn.—Recital; rehearsal; narration; account; nar- 
rative; tale; detail; description; kindred; consanguin- 
ity; affinity; kinsman; kinswoman. 

Re-la/tion-al, a. 1. Having relation or kindred. 

We might be tempted to take these two nations for relational 
stems. Tooke. 

2. Indicating or specifying some relation; as, a 


relational word. 
Re-la/tion-ist, n. <A relative; a relation. [Obs. 
Browne. 


and rare.) 
Rela/tion-ship, n. The state of being related by 
kindred, affinity, or other alliance. Mason. 
RéVa-tive, a. [Lat. relativus, It., Sp., & Pg. rela- 
tivo, Pr. relatiu, Fr. relatif. See supra. 
1. Having relation; respecting; standing in con-. 
nection; pertaining; as, arguments not relative to 
the subject. 


Shak. 


Locke. 


T’ll have grounds 
More relative than this. Shak. 

2. Arising from relation, or from connection with, 
or reference to, something else; not absolute; con- 
Baa as belonging to or respecting something 
else. 

Every thing sustains both an absolute and a re/ative capaci- 
ty; an absolute, as itis such a thing, indued with such a na- 
ture; and a relative, as it isa part of the universe, and so 
stands in such a relation to the whole. South. 

3. (Gram.) Indicating or expressing relation; re- 
ferring to an antecedent; as, a relative pronoun, 

4. (Mus.) Characterizing or pertaining to chords 
and keys, which, by reason of the identity of some 
of their tones, admit of a natural transition from 
one to the other. Moore. 

02- Relative keys are such as have all their tones but 
one in common. A minor mode or key is also said to be 
the relative of the major key having the same signature. 

Relative terms, terms which imply relation, as guardian 
and ward, master and servant, husband and wite. 

RéEVa-tive, n. One who, or that which, relates to, 
or is considered in its relation to, something else; 
a relative object or term; one of two objects directly 
connected by any relation; as, specifically, (a@.) A 
person connected by blood or affinity; strictly, one 
allied by blood; arelation; a kinsman or kinswoman, 
“‘Qonfining our care either to ourselves and rela- 
tives.” Fell. (b.) (Gram.) A word which relates 
to or represents another word or phrase, called its 
antecedent ; as, who, which, that. 

RéVa-tive-ly, adv. In arelative manner; in rela- 
tion or respect to something else; not absolutely. 

Consider the absolute affections of any being as it is in itself, 
before you consider it relatively. Watts. 

RéEl/a-tive-ness, n. The state of being relative, or 
bearing relation. 
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RéV/a-tiv/i-ty, n. 


Re-lat/or, n. 


Re-lat/rix, n. 
Re-1ax’, v. t. 


Re-1lax’, v. z. 


Relax’, n. 
Relax’, a. 
Re-lax’a-ble, a. 
Re-lax’ant, n. 


Rélax-a/tion (Synop., § 130), 2. 


Re-lax’a-tive, a. 
Re-1ax’a-tive, n. 


Re-lay’, n. 


Ré-lay’, v. t. 


Re-léas/a-ble, a. 
Re-léase’ (re-lees’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. RELEASED (re- 


RELATIVITY 


The state of being relative; as, 
the relativity of a subject. Coleridge. 
[Lat., from referre; It. relatore, Sp. 
relator, Fr. relateur. See supra.) 
1. One who relates; arelater, ‘‘The several re- 
lators of this history.” Fuller. 
2. (Law.) One who brings an information in the 
nature of a quo warranto; an informant at whose 
relation an information is filed by the attorney- 
general. Craig. Wharton. 
(Law.) A female relator. 
[imp. & p. p. RELAXED (re-likst/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RELAXING. | ae. relaxare, from re, 
again, back, and laxare, to loose, to slacken, from 
laxus, loose; Fr. relaxer, relacher, Pr. relaxar, re- 
lachar, Sp. & Pg. relaxar, It. relassare, rilassare. | 
1. To make lax or loose; to make less close, firm, 
rigid, tense, or the like; to slacken; to loosen; to 
open; as, to relax a rope or cord; to relax the mus- 
cles or sinews. 
Nor served it to relax their serried files. Milton. 
2. To make less severe or rigorous; to abate the 
stringency of; to remit in respect to strenuousness, 
earnestness, or effort. 
The statute of mortmain was at several times re/axed by the 
legislature. Swift. 
3. Hence, to relieve from attention or effort; to 
ease; to recreate; to divert; as, conversation 7elaxes 
the mind. 
4. To relieve from constipation; to loosen; to 
open; as, medicines relax the bowels. 
Syn.— To slacken; loosen; loose; remit; abate; miti- 
gate; ease; unbend; divert. 
1. To become loosened or feeble; to 
be made lax. 
His knees relax with toil. Pope. 
2. To abate in severity; to become more mild or 
less rigorous. 
In others she relaxed again, 
And governed with a looser rein. Prior. 


3. To remit in close attention or effort; to unbend ; 


to recreate. 
Relaxation. [Obs.] Feltham. 
Relaxed; lax. [fare.] : 
Capable of being relaxed or re- 
Barrow. 
(Med.) A medicine that relaxes or 


mitted. 


opens. 

fist. relaxatio, 
Fr. relaxation, Pr. relaxacio, Sp. relaxacion, It. re- 
lassazione, rilassazione. See supra.] 

1. The act of relaxing, or the state of being relaxed 
or slackened ; remission of closeness, firmness, ten- 
sion, rigor, effort, or constipation ; loosening; open- 
ing; as, relaxation of the muscles, or of the whole 
system ; relaxation of a law, &c. 

2. Remission from attention and effort; indul- 

gence in recreation, diversion, or amusement. 
“Hours of careless relaxation.” Macaulay. 
[O. Fr. relaxatif, Pr. relaxatiu.] 
Having the quality of relaxing; laxative. 
A medicine that relaxes; a laxa- 
Rare. ] B. Jonson. 
[Fr. relais, O. Fr. & Pr. relais, relaxa- 
tion, discontinuance, It. rilascio, release, relief, from 
O. Fr. relaisser, to abandon, release, to stop from 
weariness, It. rilasciare, from Lat. relaxare. See 
RELAX. ] 

1. A supply of any thing arranged beforehand for 
affording relief from time to time, or at successive 
stages; provision for successive relief; as, specific- 
ally, (a.) A supply of horses placed on the road to 
be in readiness to relieve others, that a traveler may 
proceed without delay. (b.) A supply of hunting 
dogs kept in readiness at certain places to pursue 
the game, when the dogs that have been in pursuit 
are weary. 

2. (Electric Telegraphy.) A magnet which re- 
ceives the circuit current, and is caused by it to 
bring into action the power of a local battery, for 
performing the work of recording. 


Relay battery, the local battery which is brought into 
use by the action of the relay magnet, or relay. 
[imp. & p.p. RELAYED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. RELAYING.| [Prefix re and lay.] To lay again; 
to lay asecond time; as, to relay a pavement. 
Capable of being released. 


tive. 


leest/); p. pr. & vb. n. RELEASING.] [Prefix re and 
lease, v. t.; O. Fr. relaisser, It. rilasciare, to re- 
lease, to let free. See RELAY, n., and RELAX. ] 

i be To let loose again; to set free from restraint 
or confinement; to give liberty to; to let go. 

Now at that feast he released unto them one prisoner, whom- 
soever they desired. Mark xv. 6. 

2. To relieve from something that confines, bur- 
dens, or oppresses, as from pain, trouble, an obliga- 
tion, and the like. 

3. To let go, as a legal claim; to discharge or re- 
linquish a right to, as lands or tenements, by con- 
veying it to another that has some right or estate 
in possession, as when the person in remainder re- 

. leases his right to the tenant in possession; to quit. 

4. To loosen; to relax. [Obs.] Hooker. 

Syn.—To free ; liberate ; loose; discharge SUN 
acquit. 


Ré-léase’, v. t. 


Re-léas-ee’, n. 


Re-léas/er, n. 
Rél/e-gate, v. t. 





Rél/e-ga/tion, n. 


Re-lént/, v. i. 


Re-lént/, v. t. 
Re-lént’, a. 
Re-lént/, n. 


Re-lént/less, a. 


Re-lént/less-ness, 7. 
Re-lént/ment, n. 
Ré/les-see’, n. 


Ré/les-s6r’, n. 


Re-lét/, v. t. 


RélVe-van¢e, 
RélVe-van-cy, 





RéVe-vant, a. 


Rél/e-va/tion, n. 


Re-1i/a-bil/i-ty, n. 
Re-li/a-ble, a. 





[Prefix re and lease.] To lease 
again; to grant a new lease of; to let back. 


Re-léase’, n. 1. The act of letting loose or freeing, 


or the state of being let loose or freed; liberation 
or discharge from restraint of any kind, as from 
confinement or bondage. ‘‘ Who boast’st release 
from hell.” Milton. 

2. Relief from care, pain, or any burden. 

3. Discharge from obligation or responsibility, as 
from debt, penalty, or claim of any kind; acquit- 
tance. 

4. (Law.) A giving up or relinquishment of some 
right or claim; a conveyance of a man’s right in 
lands or tenements to another who has some estate 
in possession; a quitclaim. Blackstone. 

5. (Steam-eng.) The act of opening the exhaust- 
port before the stroke is finished, in order to dimin- 
ish the back-pressure. 

Syn.— Liberation; freedom; discharge. See DEATH. 


A person to whom a release is 
given. 


Re-léase/ment, n. The act of releasing, as from 


confinement or obligation. Milton. 
One who releases. 

[imp. & p. p. RELEGATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n., RELEGATING.] [Lat. relegare, relegatum, 
from re, again, back, and legare, to send witha 
commission or charge; It. relegare, Sp. & Pr. rele- 
gar, Fr. reléguer.| To remove; to dispatch; to 
consign; to remand; to transfer; specifically, to 
send into exile; to banish. 

It [the Latin language] was relegated into the study of the 
scholar. ilman. 
[Lat. relegatio, Fr. relégation, 
Sp. relegacion, It. relegazione.] The act of relega- 
ting; removal; consignment; banishment; exile. 
[tmp. & p. p. RELENTED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. RELENTING. } ee ralentir, O. Fr. alentir, It. 
rallentare, allentare, Pr. alentar, alentir, from Lat. 
lentus, pliant, flexible, slow.] ; 

1. To become less rigid or hard; to lose compact- 
ness; to give way; to yield; to dissolve; to deli- 
quesce; to relax. (ovs.} 

In some houses sweetmeats will reJent more than in others. 


Bacon. 

Salt of tartar ... placed in a cellar will begin to relent. Boyle. 
When opening buds salute the welcome day, 

And earth, relenting, feels the genial ray. Pope. 

2. To become less intense. [fare.] Sidney. 


3. To become less harsh, hard, cruel, or the like; 
to soften in temper; to become more mild and ten- 
der; to feel compassion. 


Can you... behold 
My sighs and tears, and will not once relent? 


[Obs.] 1. To slacken. 
And oftentimes he would relent his pace. 
2. To soften; to mollify. 
Dissolved; melted. [Obs.] 
Remission; stay; stop; delay. [Obs.] 
She came without relent unto the land of Amazons. Spenser. 
Unmoved by appeals to sympathy 
or forgiveness; insensible to the distresses of oth- 
ers; destitute of tenderness; unpitying; as, a prey 
to relentless despotism. 


For this the pyanging. power employs his darts, 
Thus will persist, elentless in his ire. 


Shak. 


Spenser. 
Spenser. 


ryden. 


Re-lént/less-ly, adv. Ina relentless manner; with- 


out pity. 

The quality of being relent- 

pity. 

The condition or state of relent- 

ing; softening; relaxation. [Rare.] Browne. 

[See RELEASE.] The person to 

whom a release is executed. 

The person who executes a release. 
There must be a privity of estate between the relessor and 

relessee. Blackstone. 


[Prefix re and let.] To let anew, asa 


less, or unmoved by 


house. ‘ 
n. 1. The state of being relevant, 
or of affording relief or aid; per- 

tinence; applicableness. 
Its meaning little reason, little relevancy bore. 2H. A. Poe. 


2. (Scots Law.) Sufficiency to infer the conclusion. 
Fr. relevant, p. pr. of relever, to 
raise again, to relieve, q. v.] 
1. Relieving; lending aid or support. [Rare.] 
Pownall. 


2. Bearing upon, or properly applying to, the 
case in hand; pertinent; applicable. 

Close and relevant arguments haye very little hold on the 
passions. Sydney Smith. 

3. (Scots Law.) Sufficient to support the cause. 
(Lat. relevatio, from relevare, to 
lift up, to raise; Sp. relevacion, Pr. relevatio. See 
RELIEVE.) A raising or lifting up. [Obs.] 
The state or quality of being 
reliable; reliableness. 
Suitable or fit to be relied on; wor- 
thy of dependence or reliance; trustworthy. ‘ A 
reliable witness to the truth of the miracles of Je- 
sus.” A. Norton. 


According to General Livingston’s humorous account, his 
own village of Elizabethtown was not much more reliable, being 
peopled in those agitated times, by “unknown, unrecom- 
mended strangers, guilty-looking tories, and very knavish 
whigs.” W. Irving. 


Re-li/a-ble-ness, n. 


Re-li’a-bly, adv. 
Re-li’anc¢e, n. 


Rélie-ly, adv. 
RéViet, n. 


Re-liet/ed, a. 


Re-liéf’ (re-leef’), n. 








RELIEF 


(= To the use of this word, which is of recent intto- 
duction into the language, many take exception, main- 
taining that it is unnecessary, and irregular in formation. 
It is, however, a most convenient substitute for the phrase 
to be relied upon, and a useful synonym for trustworthy, 
which is by preference applied to persons, as reliable is 
to things, such as an account, statement, or the like. The 
assertion that adjectives derived from neuter verbs do not 
admit of a passive sense can not be maintained; for it is 
refuted by the occurrence, in good usage, of such words 
as laughable, worthy of being laughed at#, from the neuter 
verb to laugh; available, fit or able to be availed of, from 
the neuter verb to avail; dispensable, capable of being 
dispensed with ; and indispensable, the same word with 
the negative prefix 77, from the neuter verb to dispense. 
Pope uses dependable in precisely the same sense as this 
word, and wnaccountable is a word equally irregular. 
Other examples might be added. The derivatives from 
intransitive verbs, as perishable, &c., and the formatives 
from nouns, as objectionable, exceptionable, marriageable, 
may also be referred to as showing the absence of strict 
regularity in the use of the suffix in English. See UNRE- 
LIABLE. 

The state or quality of being 
reliable; trustworthiness. 

In a reliable manner. 

{From rely.] 1. The act of relying, 
or the condition or quality of being reliant; de- 
pendence; confidence; trust; repose of mind upon 
what is deemed sufficient support or authority. “ In 
reliance on promises which proved to be of very 
little value.” Macaulay. 

2. Any thing on which to rely; sure dependence; 
ground of trust. 


Re-li/ant, a. Having reliance; confident; trusting. 
RéVie, n. 


{Formerly written also sharia ({Fr. 
relique, Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. reliquia, Lat. reliquizx, 
pl., from relinguere, to leave behind. See RELIN- 
QUISH. 
1. That which remains; that which is left after 
loss or decay. _ 
Shall we go see the relics of this town? Shak. 
2. The body of a deceased person; a corpse; 
specifically, the body, or some part of the body, of 
deceased saints or martyrs. 
Thy relics, Rowe, to this fair shrine we trust, 
And sacred place by Dryden’s awful dust. Pope. 
There are very few treasuries of relics in Italy that have not 
a tooth or bone of this saint. ddison. 
3. Hence, a memorial; any thing preserved in 
remembrance; as, 7elics of youthful days or friend- 


ships. 

In the manner of relics. [Rare.] 
{O. Fr. relicte,a widow; Lat. relicta, 
f. of relictus, p.p. of relinquere, to leave behind, 
See RELINQUISH.] A woman whose husband is 
dead; a widow. 

Eli dying without issue, Jacob was obliged by law to ma 
his relict, and so to raise up seed to his brother Eli. South. 
[Lat. relictus, p. p. of relinquere, to 
leave behind. See RELINQUISH.] (ZLaw.) Left 
uncovered, as land by the retrocession of the seaor 
other water. Bouvier. 


| Re-lie/tion, n. [Lat. velictio, a leaving behind. See 


supra.] (Law.) Land left uncovered by the retro- 
cession of the sea or other water. Bouvier. 
(Eng. relieve, q. v.; O. Fr. 
relief, an act of faith and homage by which the heir 
took up a lapsed fief, restitution, N. Fr., embossed 
work; It. rilievo, Sp. relieve, raised work. Cf. BAss- 
RELIEF. } 

1. The act of relieving, or the state of being re- 
lieved; the removal of any evil, or of any thing 
oppressive or burdensome, by which some ease is 
obtained; succor; comfort; ease; redress. 

He sees the dire contagion spread so fast, 
That where it seizes, all relief is vain. Dryden. 

2. Release from a post, or from the performance 
of duty, by the intervention of others, by discharge, 
or by relay. 

For this relief much thanks; ’tis bitter cold. Shak. 


3. That which relieves or giyes succor, aid, or 
comfort; those who relieve from performance of 
duty by taking the place of such as perform it; a 
relay. 

4. (Feudal Law.) A fine or composition which 
the heir of a deceased tenant paid to the lord, at the 
death of the ancestor, for the privilege of taking up 
the estate, which, on strict feudal principles, had 
lapsed or fallen to the lord on the death of the 
tenant. 

5. (Sculp. & Arch.) The projecture or prominence 
of a figure above or beyond the ground or plane on 
which it is formed. 

tS Relief is of three kinds, namely, high-relief (alto 
rilievo), low-relief, or bass-relief (basso-rilievo), and 
demi-relief (demi-rilievo). The difference is in the de- 
gree of projecture. High relief is formed from nature, as 
when a figure stands completely out from the ground, 
being attached to it in only a few places. Low relief is 
when the figure projects but little, as in medals, festoons, 
foliages, and other ornaments. Demit-relief is when one 
half of the figure rises from the plane. Brande. 


6. (Paint.) The appearance of projection, or the 
degree of boldness which a figure exhibits to the 
eye at a distance. 

7. (Fort.) The height of a parapet above the bot- 
tom of the ditch belonging to it. 

8. (Physical Geog.) The elevations and surface 
undulations of a country. Guyot. 
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RELIEFLESS 


Relief-valve (Steam-eng.), a valve through which the 
water escapes into the hot-well, when shut off from the 
boiler. Weale. 

Syn.— Alleviation ; mitigation; aid; help; succor; 
assistance; remedy; redress; indemnification. 

Re-liéf/less, a. Without relief; remediless. 

Re-li’er, n. [From rely.] One who relies, or has 
full confidence. 

Re-liév’a-ble, a. Capable of being relieved; fitted 
to receive relief. Hale. 

Re-liéve’ (re-leey’), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. RELIEVED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RELIEVING.] [Fr. relever, to raise 
again, to discharge, relieve; Pr., Sp., & Pg. relevar, 
It. rilevare, Lat. relevare, to lift up, to raise, to 
make light, to relieve, from ve, again, and levare, to 
raise, from levis, light.] 

1. To lift up; to raise again; to cause to rise; 
hence, to cause to seem to rise; to put in relief; to 
give prominence or conspicuousness to; to set off 
by contrast. 

Her tall figure, relieved against the blue sky, seemed al- 
most of supernatural height. W. Scott. 

Parallels, or like relations, alternately relieve each other; 
when neither will pass asunder, yet: they are plausible to- 
gether. . Browne. 

2. To raise or remove, as any thing which de- 
presses, weighs down, or crushes; to render less 
burdensome or afflicting; to alleviate; to abate; to 
mitigate; to lessen; as, to relieve pain or distress; 
to relieve the wants of the poor. 

3. To free from any burden, trial, evil, distress, 
or the like; to give ease, comfort, or consolation to; 
to help. 


Now lend assistance and relieve the poor. Dryden. 


4. Hence, to release from a post or station by sub- 
stitution of others; to put another in place of, or to 
take the place of, in the bearing of any burden or 
discharge of any duty. 

Who hath relieved you? 
Bernardo has my place. Shak. 

5. To ease of any burden, wrong, or oppression 
by judicial or legislative interposition, by the re- 
moval of a grievance, by indemnification for losses, 
and the like; to right. 


Syn.—To alleviate; assuage; succor; assist; aid; 
help; support; sustain; ease; mitigate; lighten; dimin- 
ish; remove; free; remedy; redress; indemnify. 

Re-liéve’/ment, n. The act of relieving, or the state 
of being relieved; relief; release. 

Re-liév’er (-leev/er), nm. 1. One who relieves; one 
who, or that which, gives ease. 

2. (Gun.) An iron ring fixed to a handle, and 
serving to disengage the searcher of a gun when 
one of its points is retained in a hole. Craig. 

Re-liév’/ing (-leev/ing), p.a. Serving or tending to 
relieve. 

Relieving arch. See DISCHARGING ARCH. — Relieving 
tackle. (Naut.) (a.) A temporary tackle attached to the 
tiller of a vessel during gales or an action, in case of ac- 
cident to the tiller-ropes. (%.) A strong tackle from a 
wharf to a careened vessel, to prevent her from overset- 
ting entirely, and to assist in righting her. Totten. Craig. 


Ré-light/ (ré-lit’), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. RELIGHTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RELIGHTING.] [Prefix reand light.] 
To light anew; to illuminate again; to set on fire 
again. 

Relig/ion (re-lij/un), m. [Fr. & Sp. religion, Pr. 
religio, It. religione, Lat. religio, either from rele- 
gere, to gather or collect again, to go through or 
over again in reading, in speech, or in thought, re/i- 
gens, reyering the gods, pious, religious; or from 
religare, to bind anew or back, to bind fast. ] 

1. The recognition of God as an object of wor- 
ship, love, and obedience ; right feelings toward 
God as rightly apprehended; piety. 

Let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained without religion. Vashington. 

Religion will attend you...asa pleasant and useful com- 
panion in every proper place, and every temperate occupation 
of life. Buckminster. 

2. Any system of faith and worship; as, the reli- 
gion of the Turks, of Hindoos, of Christians; true 
and false religion. 

3. The rites or services of religion ; — chiefly in 
the plural. [Rare.] ‘‘ With gay religions full of 
pomp and gold.” 2 Milton. 


t" Religion, as distinguished from theology, is sub- 
jective, designating the feelings and acts of men which 
relate to God; while theology is objective, and denotes 
those ideas of God which man entertains respecting the 
God whom he worships, especially his scientific and sys- 
tematic views of God. As distinguished from morality, 
religion denotes the influences and motives to human 
duty which are found in the character and will of God, 
while morality describes the duties to man, to which true 
religion always influences. 


Syn.— Piety; sanctity. — RELIGION, PIETY, SANCTITY. 
Religion is a high sense of moral obligation and spirit of 
reverence or worship which affect the heart of man with 
respect to the Deity. Piety first expressed the feelings 
of a child toward a parent, and was hence used for that 
filial sentiment of veneration and love which we owe to 
the Father of all. Sanctity denotes primarily that purity 
of heart and life which springs from habitual communion 
with God, and a sense of his continual presence. 

By her informed, we best religion learn, 
Its glorious object by her aid discern. 


Grown ripe in years, and old in piety. 


Blackmore, 
Prior. 
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God attributes to place 
No sanctity, if none be thither brought 


By men who there frequent. Milton. 

Re-lig/ion-a-ry, a. Relating to religion; pious. 

[Obs.} Bp. Barlow. 
eave cacen,” n. Areligionist. [Rare.] 


Re-lig/ion-ism (re-lij/un-izm), n. 

1. Practice of, or adherence to, religion, Stewart. 

2. Affected or false religion. 

Re-lig/ion-ist, n. One earnestly devoted or at- 
tached to a religion; a bigoted or affected practicer 
of religion. . 

The chief actors on one side were, and were to be, the Puri- 
tan religionists. Palfrey. 

Re-lig/i-5s/i-ty, n. [Lat. religiositas, It. religiosita, 
Sp. religiosidad, Pr. reliositat, Fr. religiosité. See 
infra.| The quality of being religious; sense of 
religion; religiousness. [fare.] 

Re-lig/iotis (re-lij/us), a. (Lat. religiosus, It., Sp., 
& Pg. religioso, Pr. religios, Fr. religieux. See 
RELIGION. 

1. Pertaining or relating to religion; concerned 
with religion ; teaching or setting forth religion ; sct 
apart to religion; as, a religious society ; a religious 
sect; a religious place; religious subjects, books, 
teachers, houses, &c.; religiows wars. 

Our law forbids at their religious rites 
My presence. Milton. 

2. Possessing, acting according to, or agreeing 
with, religion; pious; godly; devoted; as, a re- 
ligious man, life, behavior, &c. 

Their lives 
Religious titled them the sons of God. Milton. 
3. Scrupulously faithful or exact; strict; dutiful. 
Thus, Indian-like, 
Religious in my error, I adore the sun. Shak. 

Syn.— Pious; godly; holy; devout; devotional; con- 
scientious; strict; rigid; exact. 

Re-lig/iots (re-lij/us), m. A person bound by mo- 
nastic vows, or sequestered from secular concerns, 
and devoted to a life of piety and devotion; a monk 
or friar; anun. [Obs.] Addison. 

Re-lig/iots-ly, adv. 1. In a religious manner; 
with love and reverence to the Supreme Being; 
piously. Drayton. 

2. According to the rites of religion; reverently ; 
with veneration. Shak. 

3. In accordance with religious principles or doc- 
trines; strictly; conscientiously ; scrupulously; ex- 
actly; as, a vow or promise religiously observed. 

Re-lig/iotis-ness, n. The quality or state of being 
religious. 

Re-lin’/quent, a. [Lat. relinquens, p. pr. of relin- 
quere. Seeinfra.| Relinquishing. 

Re-lin’/quent, 7. One who relinquishes. 

Re-lin/’ quish (re-link/wish), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. RE- 
LINQUISHED (re-link/wisht); p. pr. & vb. n. RELIN- 
QUISHING.] [Lat. relinquere, to leave behind, from 
re, again, back, and linquere, to leave; O. It. relin- 
quere, Pr. & O. Fr. relinquir, relenquir. | 

1. To withdraw from; to leave behind; to aban- 
don; to quit. 

There is no doubt but we ought to relinquish such rites and 


orders. Hooker. 
They placed Irish tenants on the lands relinquished by the 
English. Davies. 


2. To give up; to renounce aclaim to; to resign; 
as, to relinquish a debt. 

Lo relinquish back or to, to give up; to release; to sur- 
render; as, to relinquish a claim to another. 


yn.— To resign; to leave; quit; forsake; abandon; | 


desert; renounce; forbear; forego. See RESIGN. 


Re-lin’/quish-er, n. One who relinquishes. 
Re-lin’/quish-ment, n. 
quitting; a forsaking; the renouncing a claim to. 
RéVi-qua-ry, n. [Fr. reliquaire, Pr. reliquiari, 

Sp. & Pg. relicario, reliquario, It. reliquiario, reli- 
quiere, L. Lat. reliquiarium, reliquiare, from reli- 
quiz. See RExuIc and infra.] A small chest, box, 
or casket, in which relics are kept. 
Re-lique’ (re-leck’), nm. A relic. See RELIC. 
Hee-ligq'ui-@ (-lik/wi-@), n. pl. ([Lat., from relin- 
quere, to leave behind. See RELINQUISH. ] 

1. Remains of the dead; organic remains. 

Humble. 

2. (Bot.) The same as INDuvIm%. See INDUVIZE. 

Ré-liq/uid-ate (re-lik/ wid-at), v. ¢. [Prefix re and 
liquidate.] To liquidate anew; to adjust a second 
time. 

Ré-lig/uid-a/tion, n. A second or renewed liquid- 
ation; a renewed adjustment. Hamilton. 

Rélish, v.t. [imp.& p. p. RELISHED (rél/isht); p. 
pr. & vb. n. RELISHING.] [O. Fr. relécher, to lick 
or taste anew, from re, again, and lécher, to lick; 
Pr. lechar, lichar, liquar, It. leccare, from O. H. 
Ger. lecchon, N. H. Ger. lecken, A-S. liccian, Eng. 
lick, Of. Lick and LECHER. |] 

1. To taste or eat with pleasure; to like the flavor 
of; to partake of with gratification ; hence, to enjoy ; 
to be pleased with or gratified by; to experience 
pleasure from; as, to relish a dish. 

Now I begin to relish thy advice. Shak. 

He knows how to prize his advantages, and to relish the 
honors which he enjoys. Atterbury. 


2. To give a pleasing flavor to; to impart poig- 
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nancy or delicacy to; to cause to taste agreeably. 
‘« A savory bit that served to relish wine.” Dryden. 

RéV ish, v. i. i. To have a pleasing taste; to give 
ee gratification, or satisfaction; to be enjoy- 
able. 


Had T been the finder-out of this secret, it would not have 
relished among my other discredits. Shak. 
2. To have a flavor. ‘A theory which, how 
much soever it may relish of wit and invention, hath 
no foundation in nature.” Woodward. 
ReVish, n. [See the verb.] 1. A pleasing taste; 
flavor that gratifies the palate. 
While we abstained 

From this delightful fruit, nor knew till now 
True relish, tasting. Milton. 
2. Hence, enjoyable quality; power of pleasing, 

When liberty is gone, 

Life grows insipid, and has lost its relish. Addison, 

3. Taste; flavor; savor; quality; characteristic 
tinge. 

. It preserves some relish of old writing. Pope. 

4. Inclination or taste for; liking; appetite; fond- 
ness. ‘A relish for whatever was excellent in arts 
or letters.” Macaulay. 

5. Enough merely to give a flavor; the smallest 
perceptible quantity; tinge. 

6. That which is used to impart a flavor; specifi- 
cally, something taken with food to render it more 
palatable, 

Syn.—Taste; savor; flavor; appetite; zest; gusto; 
liking; delight. 

REl/ish-a-ble, a. Having an agreeable taste; wor- 
thy of being relished. 

Ré-live! (ré-liv’), v. t. [Prefix re and live.] Tolive 
again; to revive. Spenser. 

Re-live’ (ré-liy’), v. ¢. To recall to life. [Obs.] 

RéE-load/, v, ¢. [Prefix re and load.] To load anew, 
as a gun, 

Ré-loan’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. RELOANED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. RELOANING.] [Prefix re and loan.} To loan 
again; to lend, as that which has been lent and re- 
paid. 

RéE-loan/, n. A second lending of the same thing. 

RéE-10/eate, v.t. [Prefix re and locate.] To locate 
a second time, 


Ré/lo-ea/tion, n. 1. A second location. Scott. 
2. (Law.) Renewal of a lease. 
Rélodge’, v. t. [Prefix re and lodge.] To lodge 


again. 
RéE-love’ (-ltiv’), v. t. [Prefix re and love.] To love 
in return. [Obs. Boyle. 
Re-lii/¢ent, a, [Lat. relucens, p. pr. of relucere, to 
shine, from re, again, back, and lucere, to shine.] 
Shining; transparent; clear; pellucid ; as, a re- 
lucent stream. 
Gorgeous banners to the sun expand 
Their streaming volumes of velucent gold. 
Re-litet’, v.i. [Lat. reluctari, reluctatus, from re, 
again, against, and luctari, to struggle; Fr. réluc- 
ter.) To strive or struggle against any thing; to 
make resistance ; to show reluctance or repugnance, 
Ile was by nature passionate, but more apt to reluct at the 
excesses of it. Walton. 
Re-liie/tange, Jn. [Sp. reluctancia, It. reluttan- 
Re-liie/tan-cy, za. See infra.) The state or 
quality of being reluctant; repugnance; aversion 
of mind; unwillingness; — often followed with to 
or against before the object. 
Bear witness, Heaven, with what reluctancy i 
Her helpless innocence I doom to die. ryden. 
Syn. — Aversion, repugnance; unwillingness; dislike. 
See AVERSION. 
Re-lite/tant, a. [Lat. reluctans, p. pr. of reluctari; 
Sp. reluctante. See RELucT.] 
1. Striving against; much opposed in heart; un- 
willing; repugnant; averse; loth. 
Reluctant now I touched the trembling string. Tickell. 
2. Proceeding from an unwilling mind; granted 
with reluctance; as, reluctant obedience. Mitford. 
Syn.—Averse; unwilling; loth; disinclined; back- 
ward; coy. See AVERSE. 
Re-liie/tant-ly, adv. Ina reluctant manner; with 
opposition of heart; unwillingly. 
Re-liie/tate, v. i. [See Retucr.] To resist; to 
struggle against; to oppose. [Obs.] Fuller. 
Men devise colors to delude their reluctating consciences. 
ecay of Piety. 
Rél/ue-ta/tion, n. [L. Lat. reluctatio.] Repug- 
nance; resistance. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Re-liime’/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RELUMED; p. pr. & 
vb. N.RELUMING.] [O. Fr. relumer, N. Fr. rallumer, 
It. ralluminare, Lat. reluminare, from re, again, 
and lwminare, to light, from lumen, light.) To re- 
kindle; to light again, ‘‘Relwmed her ancient light, 


Glover. 


not kindled new.” Pope. 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume. Shak. 


Re-li/mine, v.t. [imp. & p.p. RELUMINED; Pp. p7’. 
& vb. n. RELUMINING.] [See RELUME.] 

1. To light anew; to rekindle. Shak. 
2. To illuminate again. 

Re-ly’, v. i. [imp. & p.p. RELIED; p. pr. & vb. N. 
RELYING.] [Prefix re and lie.] To rest with con- 
fidence, as the mind when satisfied of the veracity, 
integrity, or ability of persons, or of the certainty 
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of facts or of evidence; to have confidence; to trust; 
to depend ; — with on, or rarely with in. 


Go in thy native innocence, rely 
On what thou hast of virtue. 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Syn.—To trust; depend; confide; repose. 
Ré-made’, imp. & p. p. of remake. 
Re-main’, v. 7. ‘ : 
vb. N. REMAINING.] [O. Fr. remaindre, remanoir, 


Shak. 
Gray. 


Pr. remandre, remainer, remaner, O. Sp. remaner, | 


N. Sp. & Pg. remanecer, It. rimanere, Lat. rema- 
nere, from re, again, back, and manere, to stay, re- 
main; Gr, pévery.] 

1. To stay behind while others withdraw; to be 
left after other things have been removed or de- 


stroyed; to be left after a number or quantity has | 


been subtracted or cut off; to be left as not included 
or comprised. 

Noah only remained alive, and they that were with him in 
the ark. 3 Gen. Vii. 23. 

That which vemaineth over, lay up for you to be kept until 
the morning. Gx. XVi. 23, 

That an elder brother has power over his brethren remains 
to be proved. Locke. 

2. To continue in a fixed place, an unchanged 
form or condition, or undiminished quantity; to 
abide, to stay; to endure; to last. 

Remain a widow at thy father’s house. Gen. xxxviii. 11. 
Childless thou art, childless remain. Milton. 

Syn.—To continue; stay; wait; tarry; rest; sojourn; 
dwell; abide; last; endure. 

Re-miain’, v. t. To await; to be left to. 
easier conquest now Lemains thee.” 

(= This is elliptical for remains to thee. 
not properly a transitive verb. 

Re-miain’, n. 1. That which is left; relic; remain- 
der ; — chiefly used inthe plural. ‘‘ When this re- 
main of horror has entirely subsided.” Burke, 

2. State of remaining; stay. [Obs.] 

Which often, since my here remain in England, 
I’ve seen him do. Shak. 

3. Specifically, that which is left of a human 
being after the life is gone; adead body; a corpse; 
— used only in the plural. 

Old warriors whose adored remains 
In weeping vaults her hallowed earth contains. Pope. 

4. Also, the productions, especially literary 
works, of one whois dead; as, Cecil’s Remains. 

Re-main/der, n. [O. Fr. remaindre. See supra.] 

1. Any thing that remains, or is left, after the 
separation and removal of a part; residue. ‘‘ The 
last remainders of unhappy Troy.” Dryden. 

If these decoctions be repeated till the water comes off clear, 
the remainder yields no salt. Arbuthnot. 

2. The corpse of a human being; relics; remains, 

Show us 
The poor remainder of Andronicus. Shak, 

3. (Math.) The quantity that is left after subtrac- 
ticn, or after any deduction. 

4. (Law.) A remnant of an estate in land, de- 
pending upon a particular prior estate, created at the 
same time, and by the same instrument, and limited 
to arise immediately on the determination of that 
estate, and not an abridgment of it. Kent. 


Syn.—Balance; rest; residue; remnant; remains; 
leavings; relics. See BALANCE. 
Re-main/der,a. Remaining; refuse; left. [Obs.] 


Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage. Shak. 


Re-main/der-man, 7.; pl. RE-MAIN/DER-MEN. 


“The 
Milton. 


Remain is 


(Law.) One who has an estate after a particular | 


Blackstone. 
imp. & Pp. p. REMADE; p. pr. & 
[Prefix re and make.] To make 


estate is determined. 
Rée-make’/, v, t. 
vb. nN. REMAKING, 
anew. 
Re-mand/, v.é. [imp. & p. p. REMANDED} Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. REMANDING.] [Fr. remander, Sp. reman- 
dar, It. rimandare, Lat. remandare, from re, again, 
back, and mandare, to commit, order, send word.] 
To recommit or send back. 
_ Remand it to its former place to unite in a new combina- 
tion. South. 
Re-mand/ment, 7, The act of remanding or or- 
dering back. Jefferson. 
Rém/a-nenge, [O. Fr. remanence, Pr. rema- 
Rém/a-nen-cy, nensa, O. It. rimanenza, L. Lat. 
remanentia, from Lat. remanens. See infra.| The 
state of being remanent; permanence; continuance. 
[Rare.] 
Neither St. Augustine nor Calyin denied the remanence of 
the will in the fallen spirit. Coleridge. 
Rém/a-nent, n. [0. Fr. remanant, remainant, Pr. 
remanen, Sp. remanente, remaniente, It. rimanente. 
See supra.] That which remains; remnant. [ Obs.] 
Rém/a-nent, a, [Lat.remanens, p. pr. of remanere. 
See ReMAIN.] Remaining. [0bs.} 
That little hope that is remanent hath its degree according 
to the infancy or growth of the habit. Bp. Taylor. 
Retin! a-ntt,n. [Lat., it remains, present indicative 
of remanere, to remain.] (Legal Practice.) A case 
for trial which can not be tried during the term, or 
a case postponed. 
i n. [Fr. remarque, Sp. remarca. 
infra. 


n. 


See 





(imp. & p. p. REMAINED; p. pr. & | 


| Re-mé/di-al, a. 
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1. The act of remarking or attentively noticing; 
notice or observation. 
The cause, though worth the search, may yet elude 
Conjecture and remark, however shrewd. Cowper. 
2. The expression, in speech or writing, of some- 
thing remarked or noticed; the mention of that 
which is worthy of attention or notice; hence, also, 
a casual observation; as, a pertinent remark. 
Syn.— Observation; note; comment; annotation. 
Re-mirk’,v.¢. [imp.& p. p. REMARKED (-miirkt/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. REMARKING.] [Fr. remarquer, from 
re, again, and marquer, to mark; Sp. remarcar, It. 
rimarcare, See MARK.] 
1. To mark in a notable manner; to distinguish 
clearly ; to point out obviously; to note. [lare.] 
Thou art a man remarked to taste a mischief. Ford. 
His manacles remark him; here he sits. Hilton, 


2. To take notice of; to observe; as, to remark 
the manner of a speaker, 

3. To express in words or writing, as observed 
or noticed; to call attention to; to bring to notice. 


Syn.—'To observe; notice; heed; regard; note; say. 
— REMARK, OBSERVE, Notice. To observe is to keep or 
hold a thing distinctly before the mind. To remark is 
simply to mark or take note of whatever may come up. 
To notice implies still less continuity of attention. When 
we turn from these mental states to the expression of 
them in language, we find the same distinction. An ob- 
servation is properly the result of somewhat prolonged 
thought; a remark is usually suggested by some passing 
occurrence; a notice is in most cases something cursory 
and short. This distinction is not, however, always ob- 
served as to remark and observe, which are often used 
interchangeably. ‘‘Odserving men may form many judg- 
ments by the rules of similitude and proportion.” Watts. 
“He can not distinguish difficult and noble speculations 
from trifling and vulgar remarks.” Collier. ‘t The thing 
to be regarded, in taking notice of a child’s miscarriage, 
is, what root it springs from.” Locke. 
Re-mirk’, v.i. To say or observe. ‘I shall only 
remark,” Waterland. 
Ré-miirk’, v. t [Prefix re and mark.] To mark 
again, or asecond time; to mark anew. 
Re-mark/a-ble, a. [Fr. remarquable, Sp. remar- 
cable, It. rimarcabile, rimarchevole. See supra.]} 


‘Worthy of or capable of being remarked or noticed; 


noticeable; distinguished; uncommon. 
There is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. Shak. 
Syn.— Observable; noticeable; extraordinary; un- 
usual; rare; strange; wonderful; notable; distinguished; 
famous; eminent. 


Re-miark/a-ble-ness,n. The state of being remark- 
able; observableness; worthiness of remark. 

Re-miark/a-bly, adv. In aremarkable manner or 
degree. 

Re-miark/er, n. One who remarks; an observer. 

Ré-miar’riage, n._ A second or repeated marriage. 

Ré-mar’ry, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REMARRIED; p. pr. 
& vb. nm. REMARRYING. | ees re and marry.] 
To marry again, or a second time. 

Ré-mar’ry, v.i. To be married again or a second 
time. 

Re-mast’, v.¢. [Prefix re and mast.] To furnish 
with a second mast or set of masts. 

Ré-mas’ti-eate,v.t. [imp.& p.p. REMASTICATED ; 


p. pr. & vb. N. REMASTICATING.] [Prefix re and | 


masticate.] To chew or masticate again; to chew 
over and over, as the cud. 

Ré-mas’ti-ea/tion,n. The act of masticating again 
or repeatedly. 

Bemblaé (rvong’bla’), n. [Fr., from remblayer, to 
fill up an excavation, to embank, O. Fr. emblaer, to 
embarrass, to hinder, blaer, to sow with wheat.] 
(Fort.) The earth or materials used in making the 
embankments. 


{> The deblati should be equal to the remblai. 


Rém/ble, v. t. [Cf. O. Fr. embler, Pr. emblar, to 
steal, from Lat. involare, to fly into or at, to rush 
upon, to carry off.] To remove. [ Prov. Eng.] Grose. 

Re-méan/,v.¢. To give meaning to; to explain the 
meaning of; to interpret. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 

Ré/me-ant, a. [Lat. remeans, remeantis, p. pr. of 
remeare, to go or come back, from ve, again, and 
meare, to go.] Coming back; returning. [ Rare.] 
“The remeant sun,” C. Kingsley. 

Ré-méas/ire, v. ¢. [Prefix re and measure.| To 
measure again. 

They followed him... 
The way they came; their steps remeasured right. Fairfax. 

Re-mé/di-a-ble, a. [Fr. remédiable, Sp. remedia- 
ble, se: rimediabile.| Capable of being remedied or 
cured. 

Re-mé/di-a-bly, adv. In a remediable manner or 
condition. 

[Lat. remedialis.] Affording a 
remedy; intended for a remedy, or for the removal 
of an evil, 

Statutes are declaratory or remedial. Blackstone. 
It is an evil not compensated by any beneficial result; it is 
not remedial, not conservative. I. Taylor. 

Re-mé/di-al-ly, adv. In a way suited to afford 
relief. 

Re-mé/di-ate, a. The same as REMEDIAL. [Obs.] 

Re-méd/i-less, or Rém/e-di-less (113) (Synop., 
§130),a. [By some orthoépists the accent is placed 
on the first syllable, hase would be well if there 
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were no derivatives; but remedilessly, remediless- 
ness, require the accent on the second syllable. } 

1. Not admitting a remedy, or counteraction; in- 
capable of being restored, changed, or prevented; 
incurable. 

Hopeless are all my evils, all remediless. Milton. 


2. Not answering as a remedy; hence, ineffect- 
ual; powerless; incapable. ‘ Forced to forego the 
attempt remediless.” Spenser. 

Syn.—Incurable; cureless; irremediable; irrecov- 
erable; irretrievable; irreparable; desperate. 

Re-méd/i-less, or Rém/e-di-less, adv. Without 
remedy; necessarily. [ Obs.] Udal. 

Re-méd/i-less-ly, or Rém/e-di-léss/ly, adv. In 
a manner or degree that precludes a remedy. 

Re-méd/i-less-ness, or Rém/e-di-léss/ness, n. 
The state of being without remedy. 

Rém/e-dy, n. [Lat. remedium, from re, again, and 
mederi, to heal, to cure, Fr. reméde, Pr. remedi, 
Sp., Pg., & It. remedio.] 

1. That which cures a disease; any medicine or 
application which puts an end to disease and re- 
stores health; — with for ; as, a remedy for the gout. 

2. That which counteracts an evil of any kind; 
a corrective; a counteractive; reparation; cure. 

What may be remedy or cure 
To evils which our own misdeeds have wrought. Milton. 

3. (Zaw.) The legal means to recover a right, or 
to obtain redress for a wrong. 

Syn.—Cure; restorative; counteraction; reparation; 
redress; relief; aid; help; assistance. 

Réim/e-dy, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REMEDIED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. REMEDYING.] ([Fr. remédier, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
remediar, It. rimediare, Lat. remediare, remediart. 
See supra.] To apply a remedy or cure to; to re- 
store to soundness, health, integrity, and the like; 
to cure; to heal; to repair. 

I will remedy this year ere long. Shak. 

Ré-mElt’, vt. [imp. & p. p. REMELTED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. REMELTING.] [Prefix re and melt.] To melt 
a second time. 

Re-mém/ber, v. t. [imp. & p. p. REMEMBERED ; 
». pr. & vb. n. eeacbur eae {[O. Fr. remembrer, 

. Fr. remémorer, Pr. remembrar, rememorar, O. 
Sp. remembrar, It. rimembrare, rimemorare, Lat. 
rememorare, from re, again, and memorare, to bring 
to remembrance. See MEMORATE. | 

1. To bring to mind again; to think of again; to 
recall. 

We are said to remember any thing when the idea of it arises 
in the mind with the consciousness that we have had this idea 
before. Watts. 

2. To be capable of recalling when required; to 
keep in mind; to be continually aware or thoughtful 
of; to preserve fresh in the memory; to keep from 
being forgotten ; to attend to; to think of with grati- 
tude, affection, respect, or any other emotion, 

Let them have their wages duly paid, 


And something over to remember me. Shak. 
Remember what I warn thee; shun to taste. Bilton. 
3. To putin mind; toremind. [0bds.] “ on- 


ly remembering them the truth of what they them- 
sclves know.” Milton. 
My friends remembered me of home. Chapman. 


4. To mention. [Obs.] ‘‘Many cases hereafter 

to be remembered.” Ayliffe. 
Re-mém/ber-a-ble, a. Capable or worthy of being 

remembered. [Z?are] ‘‘ The whole vale of Keswick 

is so rememberable.” Coleridge. 
Re-mém/ber-a-bly, adv. In a rememberable 

manner; so as to be remembered. 
Re-mém/ber-er, n. One who remembers. 
|Re-mém/brange, n. [O. Fr. remembrance, Pr. re- 
membransa, Sp. remembranza, It. rimembranza. 
See supra.] 

1. The act of remembering; the holding in mind, 
or the bringing to recollection. ‘ Lest fierce re- 
membrance wake my sudden rage.” Milton, 





Titan 
Among the heavens, the immortal fact displayed, 
Lest the remembrance of his grief should fail. Addison. 
2. The state of being remembered, or held in 
mind; memory; recollection, 
This, ever grateful, in remembrance bear, 
To me thou ow’st, to me, the vital air. Pope. 
3. That which serves to keep in or bring to mind; 
a memorial; a token; a memento; a souvenir; a 
memorandum. 


On his breast a bloody cross he bore, 
The dear remembrance of his dying Lord. Spenser. 


Keep this remembrance for thy Julia’s sake. Shak. 
4. Power of remembering; time within which a 
fact can be remembered; period over which one’s 
power to bring to mind extends. 
Thee have I heard relating what was done 
Ere my remembrance. 
Syn.—Memory ; recollection ; reminiscence. 
Memory. 
Re-mém/bran-¢er, 2. 1. One who, or that which, 
serves to bring to or keep in mind; a memento; a 
memorial, 


Premature consolation is but the remembrancer of. RON, 
dsmith. 





Hilton. 
See 


| 2. An officer in the exchequer of England, whose 
| business is to put the judges of that court in remem- 
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brance of such things as are to be called on or dealt 
in for the sovereign’s benefit. Cowell, 

Re-mém/o-rate, v.¢. [Lat. rememorare, rememo- 
ratum. See REMEMBER.] To remember; to revive 
inthe memory. [Obs. and rare.] 


We shall find the like difficulties whether we rememorate 
or learn anew. Bryskett. 


Re-mém/o-ra/tion, n. [O. Fr. remémoration, Pr. 
rememoracio, O. Sp. rememoracion, L. Lat. reme- 
moratio. See supra.] Remembrance. [Obs. and 
rare. Mountagu. 

KRe-mém/o-ra-tive, a. Tending or serving to re- 
memorate; reminding. [Rare.] 

_Re-mér’¢ie, )v.t.  [Fr. remercier, Pr. remerciar, 

Re-mér’¢y, from re, again, and O. Fr. mercier, 
Pr. merceiar, to thank, from Fr. merci, Pr. & Pg. 
merce, It. merce, Sp. merced, salary, reward, favor, 
mercy, compassion, thanks, from Lat. merces, mer- 
cedis, salary, reward, L. Lat. mercy, thanks.] To 
thank. [0O0s. and rare.] Spenser. 

Ré-mérge’,v.é. [Prefix re and merge.] Tomerge 
again. 

That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall, 

Remerging in the general Soul, 

Is faith as vague as all unsweet. 


Rém/i-f6rm, a. (Lat. remus, oar, and forma, form.] 
Shaped like an oar. 

tm'i-£és, n. pl. [Lat., from remex, remigis, a 
rower, from remus, an oar, and agere, to lead, drive ; 
Fr. rémiges.| (Ornith.) The quill-feathers of the 
wings of a bird, which, like oars, propel it through 
the air. 

Rém/i-grate, or Ré-mi/grate (Synop., § 130), v. 7. 
[Lat. remigrare, remigratum, from re, again, back, 
and migrare, to remoye, migrate.] To migrate 


Tennyson. 


again; to go back; to return. Boyle. 
Rém/i-gra/tion, n. Removal baok again; a mi- 
gration to a former place. Hale. 


Re-mind’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. REMINDED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. REMINDING.] [Prefix re and mind.] To put 
in mind; to bring to the remembrance of}; to bring 
to the notice or consideration of. ‘‘Whenage... 
shall begin to remind us of our Hop ets South. 

Re-mind/er, n. One who, or that which, reminds; 
that which serves to awaken remembrance. 

Re-mind/ful, a. Tending or adapted to remind; 
careful to remind. Southey. 

Rém/i-nis’/¢cen¢ge,n. [Fr. réminiscence, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. reminiscencia, It. reminiscenzia, reminiscenza, 
Lat. reminiscentia, See infra.] 

1. The state of being reminiscent, or inclined to 
call to mind. 
2. The power of recalling to mind; remembrance. 
I forgive your want of reminiscence, since itis long since I 
' saw you. ‘W. Scott. 
3. That which is remembered or recalled to mind; 
the statement of what one recollects; especially, 
past incidents or forgotten characteristics ; as, pleas- 
ant or painful reminiscences. 


Syn.— Memory ; remembrance ; recollection. 
MEMORY. 


eee SY: nm. The same as REMINISCENCE. 

Obs. 

ea latecent, n. (Lat. reminiscens, p. pr. of 
reminisci, to recall to mind, to recollect.] One who 
calls to mind, and records past events. 

Rém/i-nis’/¢ent, a. Capable of, or inclined to, call 
to mind. ‘‘ Some other state of which we have been 
previously conscious, and are now reminiscent.” 

Sir W. Hamilton, 

Rém/i-nis-cén/tial, a, Pertaining to reminiscence 
or recollection, Browne. 

Rém/i-péd, a. [Fr. rémipéde, from Lat. remus, oar, 
and pes, pedis, foot.) Having feet that are oar- 
shaped, or that are used as oars; —said of certain 
animals or insects. 

Rém/i-péd, n. 1. (Zodl.) An animal having feet 
capable of being used as oars; — applied especially 
to certain crustaceans. 

2. (Zntom.) One of an order of coleopterous in- 
sects, including those which have tarsi adapted for 
swimming. Brande. 

Re-mise’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. REMISED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. REMISING.] [Fr. remise, delivery, surrender, 
from remettre, to put back, to deliver, Lat. remit- 
tere, remissum, to send back, fr: 7e, back, and mit- 
tere, to send.] To send, give, or grant back; to re- 
lease a claim to; to resign or surrender by deed. 

Blackstone. 

Re-mise’, n. (Law.) A giving or granting back; 
surrender; release, as of a claim. 

Re-miss’, a, [Lat. remissus, p. p. of remittere, to 
send back, to relax; It. rimesso, Sp. remiso, Fr, re- 
mis. See supra.] 

1. Not energetic or exact in duty or business; not 
careful or prompt in fulfilling engagements ; behind- 
hand; slack. 

Thou never wast remiss, I bear thee witness. Milton. 


2. Hence, lacking earnestness or activity; lan- 
guid; slow. ‘‘ These nervous, bold; those languid 
and remiss.” Roscommon. 

Its motion becomes more languid and remiss. Woodward. 

Syn.—Slack; dilatory; slothful; negligent; careless ; 

neglectful; inattentive; heedless; thoughtless. 


See 
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Re-miss/ful, a. Full of remission or forgiveness} 
lenient; clement. 

Re-mis/si-bil/i-ty, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing remissible; capability of being remitted. 

Re-mis/si-ble, a. (Fr. rémissible, Sp. remisible, It. 
rimessibile, See REMIT.] Capable of being remit- 
ted or forgiven. Feltham. 

Re-mis/sion (-mish/un), n. [Fr. rémission, Pr. re- 
missio, Sp. remision, It. remissione, Lat. remissio, 
from remittere, remissum. See REMIT. 

1. The act of remitting, surrendering, or giving 
up; diminution of intensity; abatement; renuncia- 
tion; relaxation. 

2. Especially, discharge from that which is due; 
relinquishment of a claim, right, or obligation; par- 
don of transgression. 

That plea, therefore, 
Will gain thee no remission. Milton. 

3. (Med.) A temporary subsidence of the force or 
violence of a disease or of pain, as distinguished 
from intermission, in which the disease leaves the 
patient entirely for a time; abatement. 

Re-mis/sive, a. [Lat. remissivus, Sp. remisivo, Pr. 
remissiu, O. Fr. rémissif, See REMIT.) Remitting; 
forgiving. Hacket. 

Re-niss/ly, adv. In a remiss or negligent manner; 
not vigorously; slowly; carelessly. 

Re-miss/ness, n. The state of being remiss; want 
of ardor or vigor; want of punctuality; want of 
attention to any business, duty, or engagement in 
the proper time, or with the requisite industry; 
slowness; slackness; negligence. 

Re-miIs/so-ry, a. Serving or tending to remit; in- 
volving remission. 

They would have us saved by a daily oblation propitiatory, 
by a sacrifice expiatory or remssory. Latimer. 

Re-mit’, v.¢. [imp.& p.p. REMITTED; p. pr. S vb. n. 
REMITTING.] [Lat. remittere, to send back, to slack- 
en, relax; Sp. remitir, Pg. remittir, It. rimettere, 
Pr. remetre, Fr. remettre. See REMISE. | 

1. To send back; to refer. 

The prisoner was remitted to the guard. Dryden. 

2. To give up; to surrender; to-resign; to restore. 
‘Tn this case the law remits him to his ancient and 
more certain right.” Blackstone. 

In grievous and inhuman crimes, offenders should be remit- 
ted to their prince. Hayward. 

3. To relax in intensity; to make less tense or 
violent. 

So willingly doth God remit his ire. Milton. 

4. To forgive; topardon, ‘' Whosesoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them.” John xx, 23. 

The sovereign was undoubtedly competent to remit penal- 
ties without limit. : Macaulay. 

5. To transmit to a distance, as money, bills, or 
the like. 

Syn.—To relax; release; abate; relinquish; forgive; 
pardon; absolve. 


Re-mit’, v.i. To abate in force or in violence; to 
grow less intense ; to become moderated; as, a fever 
remits ; the severity of weather remits. 

Re-mit/ment, n. 1. The act of remitting. ‘ Disa- 
vowing the remitment of Claudius.” Milton, 

2. The state of being remitted. 

Re-mit/tal, n. A remitting; a giving up; surren- 
der; as, the remittal of the first-fruits. Swift. 

Re-mit/tange, v. 1. (Com.) The act of transmit- 
ting money, bills, or the like, to a distant place. 

2. The sum or thing remitted. Addison. 

Re-mit/tent, a. [Lat. remittens, p. pr. of remit- 
tere, Fr. rémittent. See supra.] Having remis- 
sions from time to time, as a disease; abating peri- 
odically in severity; as, a remittent fever. 

Re-mit/ter, n. 1. One who remits, pardons, or 
makes remittance, 

2. (Law.) The sending or placing back of a per- 
son to a title or right he had before; the restitution 
of one who obtains possession of property under a 
defective title, to his rights under some valid title by 
virtue of which he might legally have entered only 


by suit. Bouvier, 
Re-mit/tor, n. (Law.) One who makes a remit- 
tance. 


Ré-mix’, v.f. [Prefix re and mix.] To mix again 

or repeatedly. 
Rém/nant, a. [O. Fr. remanant, remainant, p. pr. 
of remanoir, remaindre. See REMANENT and RE- 
MAIN.] Remaining; yet left. [Mare.] ‘‘Scarcely 


yet in the peaceable possession of his mind because 


of the remnant dregs of his disease.” Fuller. 
And quiet dedicate her remnant life J 
To the just duties of a humble wife. Prior. 


Rém/nant,n. [See supra.]_ 1. What remains after 
a part is removed, performed, &c.; residue. ‘‘The 
remnant that are left of the captivity.” Neh. i. 3. 

The remnant of my tale is of a length 
To tire your patience. Dryden. 
2. Hence, asmall portion; a slight trace; a frag- 
ment; a little bit. ‘Some odd quirks and rem- 
nants of wit.” Shak. 
Syn. — Residue; rest; remains; remainder. 


Ré-m5d/el, v. f. [imp. & p. p. REMODELED; p. pr. 
& vb, N. REMODELING.] [Prefix re and model.} To 
model or fashion anew. 


The corporation had been remodeled. Macaulay. 





REMORSE 


Réamn6d/i-fi-e®/tion, n. [Prefix re and modijica- 
tion.) The act of modifying again; a repeated or 
additional modification or change. 

Ré-mold, v.t. [Prefix re and mold.] To mold 

Rée-mould/’, or shape anew. 

Rém/o-lin-ite (49), n. [From Los Remolinos, in 
Chili, where it is found.] (Afin.) A mineral usually 
of a bright green color, consisting ot oxide of cop- 
per, chloride of copper, and water. Deana. 

Re-m6l/li-ent, or iKte-mSdllient, a. [Fr. rémol- 
tient, Lat. remolliens, p. pr. of remollire, to soften, 
to mollify, from re, again, and mollire, to make soft 
from mollis, soft.) Mollifying; softening. [Rare.] 

Re-mO6n/strange, 7”. [O. Fr. remonstrance, N. Fr. 
remontrance, It. rimostranza. See REMONSTRATE. 

1. Act of remonstrating; show; discovery. (obs. 

You may marvel why I would not rather 
Make rash remonstrance of my hidden power 
Than let him be so lost. 

2. The act of expostulation. 

3. The terms in which one remonstrates; strong 
representation of reasons against a measure or act; 
earnest advice or reproof. ‘‘ The remonstrances of 
justice.” Rogers. 

4. (Rom. Cath. Church.) The same as Mon- 
STRANCE,. 

Re-m6n/strant, a. [Lat. remonstrans, p. pr. of 
remonstrare ; O. Fr. remonstrant, It. rimostrante. | 
Inclined or tending to remonstrate; expostulatory ; 
urging strong reasons against an act, 

Re-m6n/strant,n. One who remonstrates; spe- 
cifically (ccl. Hist.), one of the Arminians who 
remonstrated against the decisions of the Synod of 
Dort, in 1618. Brande. 

Re-m6n/strate, v. 7. [imp. & p. p. REMONSTRA- 
TED; p. pr. & vb. %. REMONSTRATING.] [L. Lat. 
remonstrare, remonstratum, from Lat. re, again, 
back, and monstrare, to show; It. rimostrare, Sp. 
remonstrar, O. Fr. remonstrer, N. Fr. remontrer.] 

1. To re-present; to explain again; to set forth; 
to show clearly. [Obs.] 

I will remonstrate to you the third door. 2B. Jonson. 


2. To exhibit or present strong reasons against 
an act, measure, or any course of proceedings; to 
expostulate; to suggest urgent reasons in opposi- 
tion to a measure, 
Syn.— To expostulate ; reprove. — REMONSTRATE, 
EXPOSTULATE. We expostulate when we unite argument 
and entreaty to dissuade some one from the course he has 
chosen. When we remonstrate, we go further, and show 
or set forth, in the strongest terms, the danger or the guilt 
of his pursuing it. We remonstrate with a person, and 
against the course he has adopted. ‘‘#apostulations end 
well between lovers, but ill between friends.”’ Spectator. 
“Tt is the proper businéss of a divine to state cases of 
conscience, and to remonstrate against any growing cor- 
ruptions in practice, and especially in principles.” Water- 
land. 
Re-mS6n/strate, v. ¢. 
sentation of reasons. 
Rée/mon-stra/tion, n. 
remonstracion, L. Lat. remonstratio.] 
remonstrating. [/are. 

Re-m6n/stra-tor, n. One who remonstrates. 

Bemontoir (rth-mong’twiir’), x. [Fr.] A kind of 
escapement in time-pieces, in which the impulse is 
given to the pendulum or balance by a special con- 
trivance upon which the train of wheel-work acts, 
instead of communicating directly with the pendu- 
lum or balance. 

RBtm!o-rd,n. [Lat., from remorari, to delay, from 
re, again, back, and morari, to delay.] 

1. Delay; obstacle; hinderance. [Obs.] 

The sum is, they thought to limit or take away the remora 
of his negative voice, which, like to that little pest at sea, took 
upon it to arrest and stop the commonwealth steering under 
full sail to a reformation. Milton, 


2. (Ichth.) A fish (Hcheneis remora), haying an 
oval suck- 
ing disk on 
the top of ~@& 
the head. It “"™ 
was fabled 
to stop ships 
by attaching itself to them. 

3. ( Surg.) An instrument intended to retain parts 
in their places. Dunglison. 

Rém/o-rate, v. ¢. [Lat. remorari, remoratus. See 
supra.]_ To hinder; to delay. [Obs.] 
Re-mord/,v.t. (Lat. remordere, remorsum, to bite 
again or back, to torment, from 7e, again, back, and 
mordere, to bite, vex; Fr. & Pr. remordre, Sp. & 
Pg. remorder, It. rimordere.]| To excite to re- 
morse; to rebuke. [Obs.] Skelton. 
Re-mo6rd/’, v.i. To feelremorse. [Obs.]  Elyot. 
Re-m6rd/en-¢y,”. [From Lat. remordere. See su- 
pra.} Compunction; remorse. [Obs.] Killingbeck. 
Re-morse’, n. [L. Lat. remorsus, from Lat. re- 
mordere ; Fr. remords, It. rimorso. See REMORD. 

1. The keen or gnawing pain or anguish excite 
by asense of guilt; compunction of conscience for 
a-crime committed. 

Nero will be tainted with remorse. Shak. 

2. Sympathetic sorrow ; pity ; compassion. [7are.] 

With womanly remorse of one that proved 
So wretched an estate. Chapman. 


Curse on the unpardoning prince whom tears can draw 
To no remorse. Dryden. 


Shak. 


To show by a strong repre- 
[ Obs.] 

[O. Fr. remonstration, Sp. 
The act of 





Remora. 
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REMORSED 


ta Formerly by some pronounced re-mdorse’. 
Syn.—Compunction; regret; anguish; compassion. 
See COMPUNCTION and REGRET. 

Re-morsed’ (re-mérst’), @ Feeling remorse or 
compunction. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Re-morse/ful, a. 1. Full of remorse or compunc- 
tion. ‘Until the full tide of remorseful passion 
had abated.” W. Scott. 

2. Compassionate ; feeling tenderly. [Obs.] Shak. 
3. Pitiable. [Obs.] 

Eurylochus straight hasted the report 

Of this his fellow’s most remorseful fate. Chapman. 

Re-modrse/ful-ly, adv. In a remorseful manner. 

Re-morse/ful-ness, n. The state of being re- 
morseful; compunction. = 

Re-morse’less, a. Without remorse or sensibility ; 
cruel; insensible to distress; as, the remorseless 
deep. ‘* Remorseless adversaries.” South. ‘ Re- 
morseless cruelty.” Milton. 

Syn.—Unpitying; pitiless; relentless; unrelenting; 
implacable; merciless; unmerciful; savage; cruel. 

Re-mérse’less-ly, adv. Without remorse. South. 

Re-modrse/less-ness, n. The state or quality of 
being remorseless; insensibility to distress. 

Re-moOte’, a. [comp. REMOTER; superl. REMOTEST. | 
[Lat. xemotus, p. p. of removere, to remove; Sp. 7re- 
moto, It. remoto, rimoto. See REMOVE. ] 

1. Removed to a distance; not near; far away ; — 
said in respect to time or place. 
Places remote enough are in Bohemia. Shak. 
Remote from men, with God he passed his days. Parnell. 
2. Hence, removed; not agreeing, according, or 
being related ; — in various figurative uses; as, (a.) 
Not agreeing; alien; foreign. ‘‘ All these proposi- 
tions, however remote from reason.” Locke. (b.) 
Not nearly related; not close; as, a remote connec- 
tion or consanguinity. (c.) Separate; abstracted. 
‘‘ Whenever the mind places itself by any thought, 
either amongst or remote from all bodies.” Locke. 
(d.) Not proximate; primary; distant. ‘An un- 
advised transiliency from the effect to the remotest 
cause.” Granville. 

Re-mOte/ly, adv. In a remote manner; at a dis- 
tance in space, time, consanguinity, and the like; 
slightly. 

Re-mo6te/ness, n. State of being remote or distant 
in space, time, consanguinity, or the like; distance; 
slightness; as, the remoteness of a kingdom or of a 
star; the remoteness of the deluge from our age; 
the remoteness of a future event; the remoteness of 
causes; remoteness of resemblance. 

Re-m0/tion, n. [Fr. rémotion, Pr. remotio, Sp. re- 


mocion, It. remozione, rimozione, Lat.remotio. See 
REMOVE. } 
1. The act of removing. [Obs.] 
This act persuades me 
That this remotion of the duke and her 
Is practice only. Shak. 


2. The state of being remote ; remoteness. [Iare.] 
The whitish gleam [of the stars] was the mask conferred by 
the enormity of their emotion. De Quincey. 
Ré-mould/,)v.t. [Prefix re and mold.] To mold 

Ré-mold’, or shape anew. 

Ré-mount/, v.¢. [Prefix re and mount.] [imp. & 
Pp. Pp. REMOUNTED; p. pr. & vb. n. REMOUNTING. | 
‘To mount again; as, to remount a horse. 

Ré-mount/, v.i. To mount again; to reascend. 

To act and suffer, but remount at last 
With a fresh pinion. Byron. 

Ré-mount’,n. The opportunity of, or things neces- 
sary for, remounting; specifically, a fresh horse, 
with his equipments; as, to give a remount. 

Re-mov/a-bil/i-ty, n. The capacity of being re- 
movable from an office or station; capacity of being 
displaced. 

Re-mogv/a-ble (-moov/a-bl), a. [From remove.] 
Admitting of being removed, as from an office or 
station, or from one place to another. 

Such curate is removable at the pleasure of the rector of the 
mother church. Ayliffe. 

Re-mov/al,n. 1. The act of removing from a place, 
office, &e.; as, the removal of a house, family, a 
public officer, and the like. 

2. The act of remedying or taking away; as, the 
removal of a disease, a disability, and the like. 

3. The state of being removed; change of place. 

4. The act of putting an end to; as, the removal 
of a grievance. 

Re-mogve’ (re-moov’), v. t. Limp. & p. p. REMOVED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. REMOVING.) [Lat. removere, from 
ve, again, back, and movere, to move ; It. rimuovere, 
Sp. & Pg. remover, Pr. remover, removre, O. Fr. re- 
movoir, remouvoir. | 

1. To cause to change place; to move away from 
the position occupied; to displace; as, to remove a 
building. 

Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor’s landmark. Deut. xix. 14. 

When we had dined, to prevent the ladies’ leaving us, I 
generally had the table removed. Goldsmith. 

2. To cause to leave a person or thing; to cause 
to cease to be; to take away; hence, to banish; to 
destroy. 

It was beyond the power of medicine to remove the disease. 

Macaulay. 

3. To carry from one court to another; as, to re- 

move a cause or suit by appeal. 
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Re-move’l, v. i. To change place in any manner, or 
to make a change in place; to move or go from one 
position or place to another. 

Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane 
I can not taint with fear. Shak. 
(= The verb remove, in some of its applications, is 
Synonymous with move, but not in all. Thus we do not 
apply remove to a mere change of posture, without a 
change of place or the seat of a thing. A man moves his 
head when he turns it, or his finger when he bends it, but 
he does not remove it. Remove usually or always denotes 
a change of place in a body, but we never apply it to a 
regular, continued course or motion. We never say the 
wind or water, or a ship, removes at a certain rate by the 
hour; but we say a ship was removed from one place in a 
harbor to another. Move is a generic term, including the 
sense of remove, which is more generally applied to a 
change from one station or permanent position, stand, or 
seat, to another station. 


Re-move’/, n. 1. The act of removing; a removal. 
This place should be at once both school and university, not 
needing a remove to any other house of scholarship. Ailton. 
2. The state of being removed. Locke. 
3. That which is removed, as a dish removed 
from table to make way for something else. 
4. The distance or space through which any thing 


is removed; interval; distance; remoteness. ‘‘Ca- 
pable ... of but avery small remove.” Rogers. 
5. A step in any scale of gradation. 
A freeholder is but one remove from a legislator. Addison. 


6. The act of putting a horse’s shoes on different 
feet. Swift. 
Re-moved! (-moovd’), p. a. Separate from others; 
remote. ‘‘ So removed a dwelling.” Shak. 
Re-mov’ed-ness,n. The state of being removed; 
remoteness. Shak. 
Re-moev’/er (-mooy/er), m. One who removes; as, a 
remover of Jandmarks. 

Re-mii/gi-ent, a. (Lat. remugiens, p. pr. of re- 
mugire, from re, again, back, and mugire, to bel- 
low.] Rebellowing. More. 

Re-mW/ner-a-bil/i-ty, n. The capacity of being 
remunerated or rewarded. 

Re-miti/ner-a-ble, a. [From remunerate.] Capa- 
ble of being remunerated ; fit or proper to be recom- 
pensed, 

Re-mii/ner-ate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REMUNERATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. REMUNERATING.]| [Lat. remwnerare, 
remuneratum, from re, again, back, and munerare, 
to give, present, from munus, mwuneris, a gift, pres- 
ent; It. remunerare, rimunerare, Sp. remunerar, 
Fr. rémunérer.] To pay an equivalent to for any 
service, loss, expense, or other sacrifice; to reward; 
to recompense; to requite; as, to remunerate men 
for labor. 

Syn.—To reward; recompense; compensate; satis- 
fy; requite; repay; pay; re-imburse. 

Re-mii/ner-a/tion, n. [Lat. remuneratio, Fr. ré- 
munération, Pr. remuneratio, Sp. remuneracion, It. 
remunerazione, rimunerazione. See supra.) 

1. The act of remunerating, or paying an equiva- 
lent for services, loss, or sacrifices. 

2. That which is given to remunerate; an equiva- 
lent given for services, loss, or sufferings. 

Remuneration! O, that’s the Latin word for three far- 
things! Shak. 

Syn.— Reward; recompense; compensation; repay- 
ment; satisfaction; requital. 

Re-mii’ner-a-tive, a. [Fr. rémunératif, Sp. re- 
munerativo, It. rimunerativo.] Intended or fitted 
to remunerate; yielding a proper remuneration or 
return; as, remunerative justice. 

Re-mii/ner-a-to-ry, a. [Fr. rémunératoire, Sp. 
& It. remuneratorio.] <Atfording recompense; re- 
warding. Johnson. 

Rée-mitir/mur, v.¢. [Prefix re and murmur; Lat. 
remurmurare, It. rimormorare.] To utter back in 
murmurs; to return in murmurs; to repeat in low, 
hoarse sounds. 

The trembling trees, in every plain and wood, 
Her fate remurmur to the silver flood. Pope. 

Ré-miir/mur, v. i. [imp. & p.p. REMURMURED; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. REMURMURING.] To murmur back; 
to return or echo in low, rumbling sounds. 


The realms of Mars remurmured all around. Dryden. 
Htn,n. ([Lat., the rare singular of renes, kidneys.] 
(Anat.) Kidney. Dunglison. 


Heenaissance (rtth-na/sings’), n. [Fr., fr. re again, 
and naissance, birth; naitre, Lat. nati, to be born. ] 
A renewal; hence, a style of decorative art freer 
than the antique, but resulting therefrom, revived 
by Raphael in the pontificate of Leo X., as the result 
of the exhuming of certain ancient paintings. 

Fairholtt. 

Ré/nal, a. (Lat. renalis, from renes, the kidneys 
or reins; Fr. rénal, Sp. renal, It. renale.]_Pertain- 
ing to the kidneys or reins; as, the venal arteries. 

Rén/ard, n. [Fr. renard, Pr. raynart, the fox, 
from L. Ger. Reinecke, Reineke, H. Ger. Reinhard, 
O. H. Ger. Raginhart, Reginhart, Reinhart, i. e., 
strong in counsel, the name of the fox in a celebra- 
ted German epic poem.] A fox;—so called in 
fables or familiar tales, and in poetry. [Written 
also reynard.] f 

Re-nas/cencge, )n. [Sp. renascencia, It. rinascen- 

Re-nias/cen-¢y, za, Fr. renaissance. See infra. | 
The state of being renascent. 











RENDER 


Read the Phanix, and see how the single image of rentis- 
cence is varied. Coleridge. 
Re-nas/¢gent, a. [Lat. renascens, p. pr. of renasci, 
to be born again, fr. re, again, and nasci, to be born; 
It. rinascente, Sp. renaciente, Fr. renaissant.] 
1. Springing or rising into being again; repro- 
duced. 5 
2. Able or likely to be re-born, renewed, or re- 
produced; rejuvenated. 

Re-nias/¢i-ble, a. iN Lat. renascibilis, from Lat. 
renasci. See supra.] Capable of being reproduced; 
able to spring again into being. 

Re-nate’, a. [Lat. renatus, p. p. of renasci, to be 
born again.] Born again; renewed; rejuvenated. 

Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

Rée-nav/i-gate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RENAVIGATED} 
p. pr. & vb. n. RENAVIGATING.] [Prefix ve an 
navigate.| To navigate again; as, to renavigate 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Re-nay’, v.t. (Fr. renier, from Lat. re and negare, 
to deny.]_ To deny; to disown; to refuse. | Obs. 


and rare.| 
Ren-eén’/tre, (Synop., §130), . 
Ren-eoun’ter, Sp. reencuentro, 
Eng. re and encounter, q. v.] 
1. A meeting of two persons or bodies. 
2. Hence, a meeting in opposition or contest; a 
combat; action or engagement. 
The jostling chiefs in rude rencounter join. Glanville. 
3. A casual combat or action; a sudden contest 
or fight without premeditation, as between indi- 
viduals or small parties, — 
The confederates should .. 
rencounters and engagements. 
Syn.—Combat; fight; conflict; collision; clash. 


Ren-eoun/ter, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RENCOUNTERED; 
p. pr. & vb, nN, RENCOUNTERING.] [Fr. rencontrer, 
Sp. reencontrar, It. rincontrare. See supra. | 

1. To meet unexpectedly without enmity or hos- 
tility; to encounter. [Rare. 
2. To attack hand to hand. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Ren-eoun/ter, v. 7. To meet an enemy unexpect- 
edly ; to come in collision; to skirmish. 


Fr. rencontre. 
t. rincontro ; 


+ outnumber the enemy in all 
1sONs 


Rénd, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RENT; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RENDING.] [A-S8. rendan, hrendan, O. Fries. renda, 
randa, N. Fries. renne, to cut, rend, Icel. rendi, 


rena, to spoil, destroy; Ir. rannaim, to divide, 
share, part, W. rhanu, Armor. ranna.] 

1. To separate into parts with force or sudden 
violence; to tear asunder; as, powder rends a rock 
in blasting; lightning rends an oak. 

Thunder doth rend the region. Shak. 

2. To part or tear off forcibly ; to split. ‘‘ An em- 
pire from its old foundation rent.” Dryden. 

I will surely vend the kingdom from thee. 1 Kings xi. 11. 

Syn.—To tear; burst; break ; rupture ; lacerate ; 
fracture; crack; split. 

Rénd, v. i. To be rent or torn; to be separated. 

Rare.) Bp. Taylor. 

Rén/der,n. [From rvend.] One who rends. 

Rén/der, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RENDERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. RENDERING.] [Fr. rendre, Pr. rendre, reddre, 
Sp. rendir, O. Sp. & Pg. render, It. & L. Lat. ren- 
dere, from Lat. reddere, with n inserted, from re, 
again, back, and dare, to give.] 

1. To return; to pay back; to restore. 

Whose smallest minute lost, no riches render may. Spensei’s 

2. To inflict, as a retribution. 

I will render vengeance to mine enemies, Deut. xxxii. 41. 

3. To give on demand; to give; to assign; to 
surrender. . 

I'll make her vender up her page to me. Shak. 


4. Hence, to furnish, to contribute; as, to »ender 
a service. 


Logic renders its daily service to wisdom and virtue. Watts. ~ 


5. To make up; to furnish; to state; to deliver; 
as, to render an account; to render judgment. 

6. To cause to be, or to become; as, to render a 
person more safe or more unsafe; to render a for- 
tress more secure or impregnable. 

7. To translate from one language into another; 
as, to render Latin into English; also, to inter- 
pret, set forth, or bring into full expression to oth- 
ers, the meaning, spirit, and full effect of, as a pas- 
sage in oratory, a piece or strain of music; as, an 
actor renders his part with much truth and accu- 
racy; a singer renders a passage of music with 
great effect; a painter renders a scene in a felicitous 
manner. 

8. To represent; to exhibit. [Obs.] 

He did render him the most unnatural 

That lived amongst men. Shak. 
9. To boil down and clarify; as, to render tallow. 
10. To plaster roughly. 


To render back, to return; to restore. 


Rén/der, v.i. 1. To give an account; to make ex- 

planation or confession; to show. [ Obs. and rare.] 

2. (Naut.) To pass; to run; — said of the passage 

of a rope through a block, &c.; as, a rope renders 

well, that is, passes freely. Totten. 

Rén’/der,n. 1. A surrender; agivingup. Shak. 
2. A return; a payment of rent. . 

In those early times the king’s household was supported by 


specific renders of corn and other victuals from the tenants of 
the demains, Blackstone. 
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RENDERABLE 


3. An account given. Shak. 
Rén/der-a-ble, a. Capable of being rendered, 
Rén/der-er, n. One who renders. 

Rén/der-ing, n. The act of rendering, or that 
which is rendered; as, (a.) A version; transla- 
tion; as, the rendering of the Hebrew text. Lowth. 

b.) The act of laying the first coat of plaster on 

_ brick or stone work. (c.) The coat thus laid on. 

; Gwilt. 

Rén/dez-vous (rin/de-voo) (Synop., § 180), n.; pl. 
[Rare.| REN/DEZ-VQUS-E§ (rén/de-vooz-ez). [Fr. 

_ rendez vous, render yourselves, repair to a place. | 

1. A place appointed for a meeting, or at which 
persons customarily meet. ‘‘ An inn, the free ren- 
dezvous of all travelers.” W. Scott. 

2. Especially, the appointed place for troops, or 
for the ships of a fleet, to assemble; sometimes, a 
place for enlistment. 

The king appointed his whole army to be drawn together to 
a rendezvous at Marlborough. larendon. 

3. A meeting by appointment. 

4. A sign or occasion that draws men together. 

Obs. and rare.] Bacon. 
Rén/dez-vgus (rén/de-voo) (Synop., § 130), wv. 7. 

[imp. & p. p. RENDEZVOUSED; p. pr. & vb. n. REN- 
DEZVOUSING.] To assemble or meet at a particular 
piace, as troops, ships, &c. 

Rén/dez-vous (rén/de-voo), v. t. To assemble or 
bring together at a certain place. Echard. 

Rénd/i-ble, a. [From vend.] Capable of being 
rent or torn. 

Rén/di-ble, a. [From render.] 

1. Capable or admitting of being rendered or 
translated. [Obs.] 

2. Capable of being yielded or surrendered. 

Ren-di/tiom (ren-dish/un), n. [L. Lat. rendere ; 
Sp. rendicion, Lat. redditio. See supra.) 

1. The act of rendering, or returning; surrender, 
as of fugitives from justice, at the claim of a foreign 
government; surrender,in war. ‘‘ The rest of these 
brave men that suffered in cold blood after articles 
of rendition.” ~— Evelyn. 

2. Translation; rendering. 

This rendition of the word seems also most naturally to 
agree with the genuine meaning of some other words in the 
same verse. South. 

Rén/e-gade, )n. [Sp. & Pg. renegado, It. rine- 

Rén/e-gi/do, gato, rinnegato, Pr. renegat, Fr. 
renégat, L. Lat. renegatus, from renegare. See in- 
Jra.| One faithless to principle or party; especially, 
(a.) An apostate from a religious faith, 

James justly regarded these renegades as the most service- 
able tools that he could employ. Macaulay. 
(6.) One who deserts from a military or naval post; 
adeserter. Arbuthnot. (c.) A common vagabond; 
a worthless or wicked fellow. 

Rén/e-ga/tion, n, A denial. 


The inexorable leader of the monkish pa asserted that it 


was worse than the worst heresy, being absolute renegation of 


Christ. Milman. 
Re-nége’ (Synop., § 130), v. ¢ [L. Lat. renegare, 
It. rinnegare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. renegar, Fr. renier, 
from Lat. ve, again, back, and negare, to deny.} To 
deny; to disown. [ Obs. ] Shak. 
{@ The g had formerly its hard sound, as in the fol- 
lowing lines : — 
All Europe nigh (all sorts of rights reneged) 
Against the truth and thee unholy leagued. 
Re-nége’,v.i. Todeny. [0bs.] 
Such smiling rogues as these soothe every passion, 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters, Shak. 
Ré-nérve’, v. ¢. [Prefix re and nerve.] To nerve 
again; to give new vigor to. 
Re-new! (re-nii’), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. RENEWED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. RENEWING.]| [Prefix re and new.] 
1. To make over as good as new; to restore to 
former freshness or perfection; to give new life to; 
to rejuvenate; to restore; to re-establish; to re- 
create; to rebuild. 


Sylvester. 


In such a night 
Medea gathered the enchanted herbs 


That did renew old son. Shak. 
2. To begin again. 
The last great age renews its finished course. Dryden. 


3. To repeat, either exactly or almost exactly ; to 
go over again. 

The birds their notes venew. Milton. 

4. To furnish again; as, to renew a loan, a note, 
or the like. 

5. (Theol.) To make new spiritually ; to renovate ; 
to transform; to change from natural enmity to the 
love of God and his law; to implant holy affections 
in the heart; to regenerate. 

Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind. Lom. xii. 2. 


Re-new’ (re-nit’), v. 7. To be made new; to grow 
or commence again. . 
Re-new’a-bil/i-ty, n. Capacity of being renewed. 
[Rare.] 
Re-new/a-ble (-nii/a-bl), a. 
newed; as, a lease renewable at pleasure. Swift. 
Re-new/al (re-ni/al), n. 1. The act of renewing; 
the act of forming anew; as, the renewal of a treaty. 
2. That which is renewed. 
Re-new/ed-ly (-nii/-), adv. 
[U. S.J] 


Capable of being re- 


Again; once more, 


Eve 


Re-new/ed-ness (-ni/-), ”. 
newed, Hammond, 
Re-new’er (re-ni/er), n. One who renews. 
Ré-nid/i-fi-ea/tion,n, [Prefix reand nidijication.] 
The act of building a nest a second time. Bulwer. 
RéEn/i-f6rm (Synop., § 130), a. [Fr. 
réniforme, from Lat. renes, the kid- 
neys, and forma, form. ] ; 
L ‘Having the form or shape of a 
kidney; as, a reniform mineral. 
Dana, 
2. (Bot.) Having the form of a sec- 
tion of a kidney; broader than long, 
and more or less rounded, with the 
lower margin concave, 
Re-ni'ten¢ge, (nn. [Fr. rénitence, Sp. renitencia, 
Re-ni’ten-¢y, It. renitenza. See infra.) The 
state of being renitent; resistance; reluctance. 


_. We find a renitency in ourselves to ascribe life and irritabil- 
ity to the cold and motionless fibers of plants. Darwin. 


It is a singular blessing that nature hath formed the mind 
of man with the same happy backwardness and renitency 
against conviction which is observed in old dogs, ‘of not 
learning new tricks.” Sterne. 

Re-ni’tent, a. [Lat. renitens, p. pr. of reniti, to 
strive or struggle against, to resist, from 7e, again, 
against, and niti, to struggle or strive; Fr. rénitent, 
Sp. & It. renitente.] 

1. Resisting pressure or the effect of it; acting 
against impulse by elastic force. Ray. 

2. Persistently opposed. 

Rén/net,n. [A-S. gerinnan, to curdle or coagulate, 
from rinnan, rennan, to run, O. H. Ger. girinnan, 
to curdle, N. H. Ger. gerinnen, Goth. garinnan, 
O. D. runnen, rennen, rinnen, to run, drop, coagu- 
late, runsel, rensel, rinsel, coagulum.] The inner 
membrane of the fourth stomach of the calf, or an 
infusion or preparation of it, used for coagulating 
milk. [Written also runnet.] 

Rén/net, n, (Fr. rainette, from raine, a green 

ee or tree frog, Lat. rana, because it 
is spotted like this kind of frog.] A certain kind 
of apple. 

A golden rennet is a very pleasant and fair fruit, of a yellow 
flush, and the best of bearers. Mortimer. 

Rén/net-ed, a. Provided or treated with rennet. 
[are.] ‘Pressed milk renneted.” Chapman. 

Rén/ning, n. The same as RENNET. [Obs.] 

Asses’ milk is holden for to be thickest, and therefore the. 


The state of being re- 






Reniform Leaf. 


use it instead of renning to turn milk. Holland. 
Re-nounge’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RENOUNCED (re- 
nounst/); p. pr. & vb. n. RENOUNCING.] ([Fr. re- 


noncer, Pr. renonciar, renunciar, Sp. & Pg. renwa- 
ciar, It. renunziare, rinunziare, Lat. renunciare, 
from re, again, back, and nwnciare, to announce. 
See NuNCIATURE. ] 

1. To declare against; to reject, as a title or claim; 
to refuse to own or acknowledge as belonging to; 
to disclaim ; as, to renounce a title to land or a claim 
to reward; to renounce all pretensions to applause. 

2. To cast off or reject, as a connection or pos- 
session; to give up; to forsake. 

This world I do renounce, and in your sight 
Shake patiently my great affliction off. Shak. 

Syn.— To cast off; disavow; disown; disclaim; deny; 
abjure; recant; abandon; forsake; quit; forego; resign; 
relinquish; give up; abdicate. — RENOUNCE, ABJURE, RE- 
CANT. We renounce when we make it publicly known 
that we give up a thing finally and forever; as, to re- 
nounce one’s claims; to renounce a profession; to 7re- 
nounce the world. We abjure when we renounce in the 
most solemn manner; as, to abjure one’s faith, allegiance, 
&c. We recant when we openly and formally disavow 
some principle we had previously maintained, and adopt 
the contrary one. 

From Thebes my birth I own; and no disgrace 
Can force me to renounce the honor of my race. Dryden. 
Either to die the death, or to abjure 


For ever the society of man. Shak. 
How soon would ease recant _ . 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void! Milton, 


Re-nounge’, v. i. 1. To declare a renunciation. 
[ Obs.] 
He of my sons who fails to make it good, 
By one rebellious act renounces to my blood. Dryden. 
2. (Card-playing.) To fail or neglect to follow 
suit, when one has a card of the same sort. 
Re-mnounge’,n. (Card-playing.) The declining to 
follow suit when it can be done. 
Re-nounce’ment, n. The act of disclaiming or 
rejecting; renunciation. Shak. 
Re-noun/¢er, n. One who renounces or disclaims, 
RéEn/o-vate, v.t. [Lat. renovare, renovatum, from 
re, again, back, and novare, to make new, from 
novus, new; Pr., Sp., & Pg. renovar, It. rinovare, 
rinnovare; Fr. renouveler, Pr. renovellar, It. rino- 
vellare, Lat. renovellare.] To make over again; to 
restore to freshness; to render as good as new; to 
renew. 
All nature feels the renovating force 
Of winter, only to the thoughtless eye 
In ruin seen. Thomson. 
Rén/o-va/tion, n. [Lat. renovatio, Fr. rénovation, 
Pr. renovacio, Sp. renovacion, It. rinovazione, rin- 
novazione. | 
1. The act of renovating; a making new after de- 
cay, destruction, or depravation; renewal, 
There is something inexpressibly pleasing in the annual 
renovation of the world. Rambler. 


2. A state of being renovated or renewed. 


XENT-SERVICE 


Ré€n/o-va/tor, n. [Lat., Fr. rénovateur, Sp. reno- 
vador, It. rinovatore, rinnovatore.} One who, or 
that which, renovates or renews. Foster. 

Re-niv/el, v. t. fe renouveller, to renew.] To 
make new or novel; to renovate. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Re-név/el-ange, 7. Renewal; renovation. [ Obs.] 

Re-nown’,n. [Fr.& Pr. renom, Pg. renome, Sp. 
renombre, from re, again, and Lat. nomen, name. } 
The state of being much known and talked of; ex- 
alted reputation derived from the extensive praise 
of great achievements or accomplishments; fame; 
celebrity ; notoriety ; — always in a good sense. 

He was a wight of high renown. Shak. 


Re-nown/, v. ¢t. [Fr. renommer, Pr. renommar, 
renomenar, It. rinomare, Sp. renombrar. See su- 
pra.) Tomake famous. [Obs.] ‘For joy to hear 
me so renown his son.” Chapman. ‘ A bard whom 
pilfered pastorals renown.” Pope. 

Re-nowned’,a. Famous; celebrated for great and 
heroic achievements, for distinguished qualities, or 
for grandeur ; eminent; as, a renowned king. ‘‘ Some 
renowned metropolis.” Milton. 

Syn.— Famous; famed; distinguished; noted; emi- 
nent; celebrated; remarkable; wonderful. See FAmMOous. 


Re-nown/ed-ly, adv. In a renowned manner. 
Re-nown/er, n. One who makes renowned; one 
who gives honor. [Obs.] Chapman. 
Re-nown/ful, a. Full of renown; distinguished ; 
illustrious. ‘‘Renownful Scipio, spread thy two- 
necked eagles.” Marston. 
Re-nown less, a Without renown; inglorious. 
Réns/se-laér-ite (49), n. (Min.) A soft, compact, 
translucent variety of pyroxene, of fine texture. It 
is often worked in a lathe into inkstands and other 
articles. Dana, 
Rént, imp. & p. p. of rend. 
Rént, n. [From rend.] 1. An opening made by 
rending; a break or breach made by force. 
See what a rent the envious Casca made. Shak. 


2. A schism; a separation; as, a rent in the 
church, White. 
yn.—Fissure; breach; disrupture; rupture; tear; 
dilaceration; break; fracture. 
Rént, v.t. To tear. Oe. See REND. Chaucer. 
Réent, v.i. Torant. [Obs. and rare.]  Hudibras. 
Rént, n. [Fr. rente, Pr. & L. Lat. renta, renda, Sp. 
renta, O. Sp. & Pg. renda, It. rendita, from Lat. 
reddita, pl. of redditum, from reddere, to give back, 
to pay; A-S. rent, D., Dan., & Ger. rente, Sw. renta, 
rinta, Icel. renta. See RENDER. ] 

1. A certain periodical profit in money, provis- 
ions, chattels, or labor, issuing out of lands and 
tenements in retribution for the use; a compensa- 
tion or return, in the nature of an acknowledgment, 
for the possession of a corporeal inheritance. 

Kent. Blackstone. 

2. That which is invested for the sake of return; 
capital invested in public funds, stocks, &c. 
[french usage.] 


Rent-arrear, rent in arrears; unpaid rent. Blackstone. 


Rént, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RENTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RENTING.] [Fr. renter, Sp. rentar. See supra.] 

1. To grant the possession and enjoyment of; to 
lease; as, the owner of an estate or house rents it to 
a tenant for a term of years. 

2. To take and hold by lease the possession of; 
as, the tenant vents the estate for five hundred dol- 
lars a year. 

Rént, v.i. To be leased, or let for rent; as, an es- 
tate or a tenement rents for five hundred dollars a 

ear. 

Rent/a-ble, a. Admitting of being rented. 

Rént/age, n. [O. Fr. rentage.] Rent. [Obs.] 

Rént/al, n. [ . Lat. rentale, from renta. See 
RentT.] A schedule, account, or list of rents, with 
the names of the tenants, &c.; a rent-roll. 

Rént/-chirge, n. (Law.) A rent reserved on a 
conveyance of land in fee-simple, or granted out of 
lands by deed ; —s0 called because, by a covenant or 
clause in the deed of conveyance, the land is charged 
with a distress for the payment of it. Bouvier. 

Rént/er,n. One who rents or leases an estate ; more 
generally, the lessee or tenant who takes an estate 
or tenement on rent. 

Rén/‘ter, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. RENTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. RENTERING.] [Fr. rentraire, from Lat. re, 
again, back, and intrahere, to draw into or along, 
from tn, into, in, and trahere, to draw. ] 

1. To sew together so that the seam is scarcely 
visible; to sew up with skill and nicety; to fine- 
draw. 

2. To restore the original design of, by working 
in new warp; — said with reference to tapestry. 

Rén’ter-er, n. <A fine-drawer. 

Eentier (réng/te-a’), n. ([Fr., Pr. rendier, Sp. 
rentero, Pg. rendeiro. See RENT.] One who has 
a fixed income, as from lands, stocks, or the like. 

Rént/-rGll, 7. A list or account of rents or income ; 
a@rental. 

Godfrey Bertram succeeded to a long pedigree and a short 
rent-roll, like many lairds of that period. W. Scott. 

Rént/seck, n. (Law.) A rent reserved by deed, but 
without any clause of distress; barren rent. ; 

Bowvier. 

Rént/-strvice, n. (Eng. Law.) Rent reserved out 

Brats are ate ee 
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RENUENT 


of land held by fealty or other corporeal service ; — 
so called from such service being incident to it. 
Tomlins, 

Rén/ii-ent, a. ([Lat. renuens, p. pr. of renuere, to 
nod back, fr. prefix 7e and nuere, to nod.] Serving 
to throw the head back;—applied to two muscles 
which perform this office. 

Rée-nti/mer-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RENUMERATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RENUMERATING.] [Lat. renwmerare, 
renumeratum, from re, again, and nwmerare, to 
count; Pr. & O. Sp. renumerar. See NUMERATE.] 
To recount. 

Re-ntin/ci-a/tion (-shi-a/shun) (Synop., § 130), 7. 
[Lat. renwnciatio, Fr. renonciation, Pr. renuncia- 
tio, Sp. renunciacion, It. rinunziazione. See RE- 
NOUNCE.] The act of renouncing; a disowning; re- 
jection. 

Syn.— Renouncement; disownment; disavowal; dis- 
avowment; disclaimer; rejection; abjuration; recanta- 
tion; denial; abandonment; relinquishment. 

Ren-vtrse’, v.é. [Fr. renverser, from Lat. re, again, 
back, in, in, into, and versare, v. intens. from ver- 
tere, to turn.] To reverse. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Ren-vérse’, a. [Fr. renversé, p. p. of renverser. 
See supra.] (Her.) Reversed; set with the head 
downward, or contrary to the natural posture. 

Ren-vérse/ment, n. The act of reversing. [Obs.] 

Ré/-ob-tain’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RE-OBTAINED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. RE-OBTAINING.] [Prefix re and obtain.] 
To obtain again. 

Ré/-ob-tain/a-ble, a. 
again. 

Ré-6e/eu-py, v. t. 
occupy again. 

Re-6m/e-ter, n. The same as RHEOMETER. 

RE-0/pen (-d’pn), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. RE-OPENED}; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. RE-OPENING.] [Prefix re and open.| 
To open again. 

Ré/-op-pose’, v. ¢. [Prefix re and oppose.] To op- 
pose again. 

Ré/-or-dain’,v.¢. [imp.& p.p. RE-ORDAINED; p. 
pr. & vb. 2. RE-ORDAINING.] [Prefix re and ordain ; 
Fr. reordonner.} To ordain again, as when the 
first ordination is defective. 

Ré-6r/der, v.t. [Prefix re and order.] To order 
a second time. 

Ré-dr/di-na/tion, n. A second ordination. 
Ré-6r/gan-i-za/tion, n. The act ot organizing 
anew; as, repeated re-organization of the troops. 
Ré-6r/gan-ize, v. t. [imp. & p.p. RE-ORGANIZED ; 

p. pr. & vb. nN. RE-ORGANIZING.] [Prefix ve and or- 
ganize.| To organize anew; to reduce again to 
an organized condition; to cause to assume wonted 
or regular functions; as, to re-organize a society or 

an army. 

Ré/o-trope,n. See RHEOTROPE. 

RE-6x/y-Sen-ate, v.t, [Prefix re and oxygenate.] 
To oxygenate anew, or a second time. 

Rép, a. [Probably a corruption of rib.] Formed 
with a surface closely corded, or of a cord-like ap- 
pearance ; — applied to a certain style of dry goods; 
as, rep-silk, rep-worsted, and the like. 

Rép,n. <A kind of stuff having a surface appearing 
as if made of small cords. 

Ré-pace’,v.t. [Prefix reand pace.] To pace again; 
to retrace one’s footsteps; to go in acontrary direc- 
tion. 

Re pacity, v.t. [Prefix re and pacify.] To pacify 
again. 

Re-pack’ v.t. [imp. & p. p. REPACKED (re-pikt/); 
Pp. pr. & vb. nN. REPACKING.] [Prefix re and pack.] 
To pack a second time; as, to repack beef or pork. 

Ré-pack/’er, n. One who repacks. 

Ré-pa/gan-ize, v.t. [Prefix re and paganize.] To 
paganize anew; to reduce again to paganism. 

Ré-paint/, v. t. [Prefix re and paint.] To paint 
over again; as, to repaint the ground of a picture. 

Ré-pair’ (re-par’, 4), v. t.. [imp. & p. p. REPAIRED; 
Pp. pr. & vb. n. REPAIRING.] [Fr. réparer, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. reparar, It. riparare, Lat. reparare, from re, 
again, back, and parare, to prepare. ] 

1. To restore to a sound or good state after de- 
cay, injury, dilapidation, or partial destruction; as, 
to repair a house, a wall, or a ship. ‘Secret refresh- 
ings that repair his strength.” Milton. 

2. To make amends for, as for an injury, by an 
equivalent; to indemnify for; as, to repair a loss or 
damage. 


Capable of being obtained 
Sherwood. 
[Prefix ve and occupy.] To 


I'll repair the misery thou dost bear, Shak. 
Syn.—To restore; recover; renew; amend; mend; 
retrieve; recruit. 

Re-pair’, n. Restoration to a sound or good state 
after decay, waste, injury, or partial destruction; 
supply of loss; reparation; as, materials are col- 
lected for the repair of a church or a city, 

Sunk down and sought repair 
Of sleep, which instantly fell on me. Milton. 

Re-pair’, v.i. [O. Fr. repairer, repairier, Pr. re- 
pairar, to return; Sp. repatriar, It. ripatriare, fr. 
Lat. repatriare, to return to one’s country, to go 
home again, from ve, back, and patria, native coun- 
try. Cf, REPATRIATE.] To go; to betake one’s 
self; to resort; as, to repair to a sanctuary for 
safety. 

Go, mount the winds, and to the shades repair. Pope. 

Re-pair’,n. [O. Fr. repaire, repere, Pr. repaire, re- 
treat, asylum, abode. See supra.] [Rare.] 
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1. The act of betaking one’s self to any place. 
The king sent a proclamation for their repair to their 
houses. Clarendon. 
2. The place to which one repairs; an abode; re- 
sort. 
And beat him downward to his first repair. 
3. An invitation. [Obs. and rare.] 
tee! a. Capable of being repaired ; repa- 
rable. 
Re-pair’er,n. One who repairs, restores, or makes 
amends, 
Re-pair/ment, n. The act of repairing. 
Re-pand’, a. [Lat. repandus, bent 
backward, turned up, fr. 7e, again, 
back, and pandus, bent, crooked. ] 
(Bot.) Having an undulating or 
slightly sinuous margin, as in the 
common nightshade ;—said of a 


Dryden. 





leaf. Lindley. 
Re-pand/otis, a. Bent upward; 
convexedly crooked. Browne. 


Rép/a-ra-ble, a. [Fr. réparable, 
Pr. & Sp. reparable, It. riparabile, 
Lat. reparabilis.| Capable of being repaired, re- 
stored to a sound or good state, or made good; as, 
a reparable injury. 

Syn.—Restorable; retrievable; recoverable. 


Rép/a-ra-bly, adv. Ina reparable manner. 

Rép/a-ra/tion, n. [Fr. réparation, Pr. reparacio, 
Sp. reparacion, It. riparazione, Lat. reparatio. See 
REPAIR, v. ¢.] 

1. The act of repairing; restoration to soundness 
or a good state; as, the reparation of a bridge or of 
a highway. 

2. The state of being repaired; as, the repara- 
tion of decaying health. 

3. That which is done or made in order to repair; 
indemnification for loss or damage; satisfaction for 
injury done; amends. 

Iam sensible of the scandal I have given by my loose writ- 
ings, and make what reparation I am able. Dryden. 

Syn.— Restoration; repair; restitution; compensa- 
tion; amends. 

Re-pir’a-tive, a. [Sp. reparativo.] Tending to 
repair; restoring to a sound or good state; tending 
to amend defect, or make good. Bp. Taylor. 

Re-par/a-tive, n. That which restores to a good 
state; that which makes amends. Wotton. 

Re-par’el,n. [Prefix re and apparel.] A change of 
apparel; a second or different suit. [Obs.] B. f Fl. 

Rép/ar-tee’, n. [Fr. repartie, from repartir, to 
reply, to depart again, to divide, from re, again, 
and partir, to part, depart. See PART.] A smart, 
ready, and witty reply. 

Cupid was as bad as he; 
Hear but the youngster’s repartee. 

Syn.—Retort; reply. See Rerorr. 

Rép/ar-tee/, v.i. [imp. & p. p. REPARTEED; p. pr. 
& vb. n, REPARTEEING.] To make smart and witty 
replies. Prior. 

TE e/par-ti'/mi-en'’to, n. [Sp., from repartir, to 
divide; Hr. repartir. Cf. supra.] <A partition or 
distribution, especially of slaves; also, an assess- 
ment of taxes. Irving. 

Ré@/par-ti/tiom (-tish/un), n. [Prefix re and parti- 
tion.] A new separation into smaller parts. 

Ré-pass’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REPASSED (re-past/); 
p.pr.& vb. 2. REPASSING.] [Prefix re and pass.] 
To pass again; to pass or travel back; to pass a 
second time; as, to repass a bridge or a river; to 
repass the sea. 

Reé-pass’, v.i. To pass or go back; to move back; 
as, troops passing and vepassing before our eyes. 
ee n. The act of repassing; passage 

ack. 

Re-past’,n. [O. Fr. repast, N. Fr. repas, L. Lat. 
repastus, from Lat. repascere, to feed again, from 
re, again, and pascere, pastum, to pasture, feed; O, 
Fr. repaistre, N. Fr. repaitre.] 

1. The act of taking food. 

From dance to sweet repast they turn. Milton. 

2. That which is taken as food or a meal; vict- 


uals, 
Shak. 


Repand Leaf. 


Prior. 


Go, and get me some repast. 
Re-past’, v.t. & i. To feed; to feast. [Obs.] 
He then, also, as before, left arbitrary the dieting and re- 


pasting of our minds. Milton. 
Re-past/ire (53), ”. Food; entertainment. [Obs.] 
“Food for his rage, repasture for his den.” Shak. 


Ré-pa’tri-ate, v.i. [O. Fr. repatrier, to restore to 
one’s home, Lat. repatriare, repatriatum, to return 
to one’s home. See REPAIR, v.%.] To restore to 
one’s own country. [fare.] 

Re-pa/tri-a’tion, n. Restoration to one’s country. 

Re-pay’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. REPAID; p. pr. & 
vb. N. REPAYING,.] [Prefix re and pay ; Fr, repayer, 
Sp. repagar.] 

1. To pay back; to refund; as, to repay money 
borrowed or advanced. 
If you repay me not on such a day, 
In such a place, such sum or sums. Shak. 
2. Tomake return or requital for; to recompense ; 
—in a good or bad sense; as, to repay kindness; 
to repay an injury. 
Benefits which can not be repaid ... are not commonly 
found to increase affection. Rambler. 
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3. To pay anew, or a second time, as a debt. 

Syn.— Torefund; restore; return; recompense ; com- 
esr remunerate; satisfy; re-imburse; reward; re- 
quite, 

Re-pay/’a-ble,a. That is to be repaid or refunded; 
as, money lent, repayable at the end of sixty days. 
Re-pay/ment, n. 1. The act of paying back; re- 

imbursement. 
2. The money or other thing repaid. 

Re-péal’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REPEALED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. REPEALING.] [O. Fr. rapeler, N. Fr. rappe- 
ler, to call back, from ve, again, back, and apeler, 
appeler, to call; Lat. appellare. See APPEAL.] 

1. To recall; to summon again, as persons. [Obs.] 
The banished Bolingbroke repeals himself, 
And with uplifted arms is safe arrived. Shak. 
2. To recall, as a deed, will, law, or statute; to 
ee to abrogate by authority; as, to repeul a 
aw. : 
Syn.— To abolish; revoke; rescind; recall; annul; 
abrogate; cancel; reverse. See ABOLISH. 


Re-péal’,n. 1. Recall from exile. [0bs.] 


The tribunes are no soldiers; and their people 
‘Will be as rash in the repeal, as hasty 
To expel him hence. Shak, 
2. Revocation; abrogation; as, the repeal of a 
statute. 

Re-péal/a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality or state of being 
repealable. 

Re-péal/a-ble, a, Capable of being repealed; rey- 
ocable by the same power that enacted. 

Syn.— Revocable; abrogable; voidable; reversible. 

Re-péal/a-ble-mess, n. Capability of being re- 
pealed; repealability. E 

Re-péal’/er, n. One who repeals; one who seeks a 
repeal; specifically, an advocate for the repeal of 
the Articles of Union between Great Britain and 
Treland. 

Re-péat/ (re-peet/), v. t. [imp. & p. p. REPEATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. REPEATING.] [Fr. répéter, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. repetir, It. ripetere, Lat. repetere, from re, 
again, and petere, to fall upon, to attack. ] 

1. To go over a second time; to do, try, make, at- 
tempt, or utter again; to iterate. . 
I the danger will repeat. Dryden. 

He repeated some lines of Virgil. Waller. 


2. 'To do or say what one has already done or 
said ; — followed by sel, and used reflexively. 

In personating the heroes of the scene, he does little but 
repeat himself. Jeffrey. 

To repeat signals, to make the same signals which 
have already been made, or to make a signal again. 

Syn.—To reiterate; iterate; renew; recite; relate; 
rehearse; recapitulate. See REITERATE. ; 

Re-péat’, n. 1. The act of repeating; repetition. 

2. That which is repeated, ‘So of this repeat 
enough.” Chapman. 

3. That which is to be repeated; as, the repeat of 
a pattern; that is, the engraved figure on a roller 
by which an impression is produced, 

4. (Mus.) A 
mark, or series 
of dots, placed 
before and after 
a passage to be 
repeated in per- 
formance, or often only at the end of it. 

Re-péat/ed-ly, adv. More than once; again and 
again, indefinitely. 

Re-péat/er, n. One who, or that which, repeats;_ 
specifically, (a@.) one who recites or rehearses. (b.) 
A watch that strikes the hours at will at the touch 
ofaspring. (c.) A fire-arm that may be discharged 
many times in quick succession; especially, a form 
of fire-arm so constructed that the charges are suc- 
cessively introduced, by an action of the lock, from 
a chamber containing them, into the breech, and 
fired, or are discharged from areyolving chamber 
at the breech. See REVOLVER. 

Re-péat/ing, p. a. Doing the same thing over 
again; accomplishing a given result many times in 
succession; as, a repeating fire-arm, which dis- 
charges several balls successively before reloading; 
a repeating watch, which repeats the striking of the 
hour at the touch of a spring, &e, 


Repeating decimal. The same as CIRCULATING DECI- 
MAL. See DECIMAL. — Repeating instruments (Astron. 
& Surv.), instruments. for observing angles, as a circle, 
theodolite, &c., so constructed that the angle may be 
measured several times in succession, and on different, 
but successive and contiguous, portions of the graduated 
limb, before reading off the aggregate result, which aggre- 
gate, divided by the number of repetitions, gives the an- 
gle, freed, in a measure, from errors of eccentricity and 
graduation, 


Rép/e-da/tion, n. 





From Lat. repedare, to go or 
step back; from ve, back, and pes, pedis, foot.| A 
stepping or going back. [ Obs. More. 

Re-pél’, v.t. [imp. & p, p. REPELLED; p. pr. & vb. 
n. peer Lat. repellere, from re, back, and 
pellere, to drive; Sp. repeler, Pr. & Pg. repellir, It. 
repellere. | 

1. To drive back; to force to return ; to check the 
advance of; to repulse; as, to repel an enemy or an 
assailant. 


Hipnomedon repelled the hostile tide. Pope. 
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They repelled each other strongly, and yet attracted each 
other strongly. ; Macaulay. 
2. To encounter or assault with effectual resist- 
ance, as an encroachment; to resist; to oppose; 
as, to repel an argument, 
 §$yn.—To repulse; resist; oppose; reject; refuse. 
Re-péY, v. i. To act with force in opposition to 
force impressed; to exercise repulsion. 
Re-péVlenge, jn. The principle of repulsion; 
Re-ptVlen-cy, the quality or capacity of repel- 
ling; repulsion. 
Re-péVlent, a. [Lat. repellens, p. pr. of repellere. 

_ Seesupra.] Driving back; able or tending to repel. 
Re-ptVlent, n. 1. That which repels. 

. (Med.) A remedy which, applied to a tumefied 
part, causes the fluids which render it tumid to re- 
cede. Dunglison. 

Re-péller, n. One who, or that which, repels. 

Ré#@/pent, a. [Lat. repens, p. pr. of repere, to creep, 
Pr. reper, It. caters Creeping; as, a repent root 
or animal, 

Re-pént’, v.i. [imp.& p. p. REPENTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. REPENTING.] [Fr. se repentir, Pr. repentir, 
O. Sp. repentirse, It. repentere, repentirsi, ripen- 
tirsi, L. Lat. repenitere, from Lat. re, again, and 

anitere, to make repent, penitet me, it repents me, 
t repent, orig. to punish, torment, disturb, from 
penire, punire, to punish, pana, punishment, Gr, 
Ton. 

1. To feel pain, sorrow, or regret, for what one 
has done or omitted to do, 

First she relents 
With pity; of that pity then repents, Prior. 

2. To change the mind or course of conduct on 
account of regret or dissatisfaction with what has 
occurred. 

Lest, peradventure, the people repent when they see war, 
and they return. ‘Be. xiii. 17. 

3. (Theol.) To be sorry for sin as morally evil, 
and to seek forgiveness; to renounce the love and 
practice of sin. 

Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. Luke xiii. 3. 


Re-pént/’, v. t. 1. To feel pain on account of; to 
remember with sorrow. 
I do repent it from my very soul. Shak. 


ae To feel sorrow or pain;—used reflexively. 
Ss. 
[ ! I do repent me that I put it to you. Shak. 
My father has repented him ere now. Prior. 
Re-ptnt/ange, n. ae repentance, Pr. repentensa, 
O. It. ripentenza. See supra.] The act of repent- 
ing, or the state of being penitent; sorrow for what 
one has done or omitted to do; especially, contrition 
for sin. 
Godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation. 2 Cor. vii. 10. 
Repentance is a change of mind, or a conversion from sin to 
od. Hammond. 


Repentance is the relinquishment of any practice from the 
conviction that it has offended God. Sorrow, fear, and anxi- 
ety, are properly not parts, but adjuncts of repentance; yet 
they are too closely connected with it to be easily separated. 

Rambler. 

Syn.—Contrition; regret ; penitence; contriteness; 
compunction. See CONTRITION and REGRET. 

Re-pént/ant, a. [Fr. repentant. Sce supra.] 

. Inclined to repent; sorry for sin. 
‘Thus they, in lowliest plight, repentant stood. Milton. 

2. Expressing or showing sorrow for sin; as, 7e- 
pentant tears; repentant ashes. ‘‘Repentant sighs 
and voluntary pains.” Pope. 

Re-pént/ant, n. One who repents, especially one 

who repents of sin; a penitent. 

Re-pént/ant-ly, adv. In a repentant manner, 

Re-pént/er, n. One who repents. 

Re-pént/ing-ly, adv. With repentance. 

Re-pént/less, a. Without repentance; unrepent- 

ant. ; 

Re-péo/ple (re-pe’pl), v.t. [inp. & p. p. REPEO- 

PLED; p.pr.& vb.n.REPEOPLING.] [Prefix re and 
people.| To people anew; to furnish again with a 
stock of people. 

Ré/per-etiss’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. REPERCUSSER 
re/per-ktist’) ; p. pr. & vb. n. REPERCUSSING.] 
Lat. repercutere, repercussum, frongre, again, back, 

and percutere, to strike through aud through, from 
per, through, and quatere, to shake, beat, strike ; It. 
ripercuotere, Sp., Pg., & Pr. repercuiir, Fr. réper- 
cuter.] To drive or beat back. [Rare.] 

Perceiving all the subjacent country, at so small an horizon- 
tal distance, to repercuss such a light as I could hardly look 
against. Hvelyn. 

Ré/per-etts’sion (-ktish/un), m. [Lat. repercussio, 

Fr. répercussion, Pr. repercussio, Sp. repercusion, 
It. ripercussione. See supra.) 

1. The act of driving back; reverberation; as, 
the repercussion of sound. ‘‘ Ever echoing back in 
endless repercussion.” Hare. 

2. (Mus.) Frequent repetition of the same sound. 

Ré/per-etiss/ive, a, [Fr. répercussif, Pr. reper- 

cussiu, Sp. repercusivo, Pg. repercussivo, It. riper- 
CUussivo.} 

1. Tending or able to repercuss; having the power 

of sending back; causing to reverberate. 


Repercussive rocks renewed the sound. Pattison. 
2. Repellent. [Obs.] ‘Astringent and reper- 
cussive medicines.” Bacon. 
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3. Driven back; reverberated, ‘The vepercuss- 


ive roar.” Thomson. 
Ré@/per-etiss/ive, n. A repellent. [Obs.] Bacon. 
REp/er-ti/tiots (rép/er-tish’us), a. (Lat. reperire, 


ound; gained 
by finding. [ Obs. 

Rép’er-to-ry,n. |[Lat. repertorium, from reperire, 
to find again, from re, again, and parere, to bring 
forth, procure; It. & Sp. repertorio, Fr. réper- 
toire. 

1. A place in which things are disposed in an or- 
derly manner, so that they can be easily found, as 
bes index of a book, a common-place book, or the 

ke, 

2. A treasury; a magazine. 

Ré/pe-rus/al, n. A second or repeated perusal. 

Ré/pe-ruse’, v.t. [Prefix re and peruse.} To pe- 
ruse again, Bulwer. 

Rép/e-ténd’, n. [Lat. repetendus, from repetere, 
to repeat, q. v.] (Jath.) That part of a repeating 
decimal which recurs continually, ad infinitum. 

Rép/e-ti’tion (rép/e-tish’un), n. [Lat. repetitio, 
Fr. répétition, Pr. repetitio, Sp. repeticion, It. repe- 
tizione, ripetizione. See REPEAT. |] 

1. The act of repeating; the act of doing or utter- 
ing a second time; iteration. 

I need not be barren of accusations; he hath faults, with 
surplus, to tire in repetition. Shak. 

2. Especially, recital from memory; rehearsal. 

3. (Mus.) The act of repeating, singing, or play- 
ing, the same part a second time. 

4. (Mhet.) Reiteration, or a repeating the same 
word, or the same sense in different words, for the 
purpose of making a deeper impression on the au- 
dience. 


repertum, to find > See infra.] 


Syn.—Tautology ; iteration ; rehearsal. See Tav- 
TOLOGY. 
Rép/e-ti/tion-al, repetition. 


a. Containing 

Rép/e-ti/tion-a-ry, Rare.) 

Rép/e-ti/tioiis (rép/e-tish’us), a Repeating; con- 
taining repetition. [U. S.] Dwight. 

Rép/e-ti/tiotis-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being repetitious; the habit or practice of making 
repetitions. 

Seton, a. Containing repetition ; repetitious. 

Rare. 

Rep'e itor, m. [Lat.] 
private instructor. 

Re-pine/, v.i. [imp. & p. p. REPINED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. REPINING.] [Prefix re and pine.] 

1. To continue pining; to feel inward discontent 
which preys on the spirits; to indulge in envy or 
complaint; to murmur. 

What if the head, the eye, or ear repined 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind? Pope. 
2. To be indignant or angry. [Obs. and rare.] 
Repining courage yields no foot to foe. Spenser. 

Re-pin/er, n. One who repines, or murmurs« 

Re-pin/ing-ly, adv. With repining, murmuring, 
or complaint. 

Re-plage’,v.t. [imp.& p.p. REPLACED (re-plast/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. REPLACING.) [Prefix re and place; 
Fr. replacer.] 

1. To place again; to restore to a former place, 
position, condition, and the like. 

The earl... was replaced in his government. Bacon. 


2. To restore in a place that was vacated; to re- 
fund; to repay; as, to replace asum of money bor- 
rowed. 

3. To'supply or substitute an equivalent for; as, 
to replace a lost document. 

4. To take the place of; to supply the want of; 
to fulfill the end or office of. 

This duty of right intention does not replace or supersede 
the duty of consideration. Whewell. 

5. To put in a new or different place. [/are.| 


Replaced crystal (Crystallog.), a crystal having one or 
more planes in the place of its edges or angles. 

Re-place’ment, n. 1. The act of replacing. 

2. (Crystallog.) The removal of an edge or angle 
by one or more planes, 

Re-plait’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. REPLAITED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. REPLAITING.] [Prefix ve and plait.] To 
plait or fold again; to fold, as one part over another, 
again and again. 

Rée-plant’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REPLANTED ; 
& vb. nN. REPLANTING.] [Prefix re and plant. 
plant again. 

Ré-plant/a-ble, a. Capable of being planted again. 
[ Rare. Cotgrave, 

Ré/plan-ta/tion, n. The act of planting again. 

Ré-pléad’/, v. t. or i, [Prefix re and plead.] To 
plead again. 

Ré-pléad/er, n. (Law.) A second pleading, or course 
of pleadings; or the right of pleading again, 

Whenever a repleader is granted, the pleadings must begin 
de novo. Blackstone. 

Re-plén/ish, v. t. [imp. & p. p. REPLENISHED (re- 
plén/isht) ; p. pr. & vb. n, REPLENISHING.] [Prefix 
reand plenish; O. Fr. & Pr. replenir, from O, Fr. 
replein, full, It. ripieno, from Lat. re, again, and 
plenus, full. Of. REPLETE.] 

1. To fill again after having been diminished or 
emptied; to stock anew; hence, to fill completely ; 
to cause to abound. 

Multiply and replenish the earth.. 


(Ger, Universities.) A 


DT. 
To 


Gen. i. 28, 
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E The waters 
With fish replenished, and the air with fowl. Milton, 


2. To finish; to complete; to perfect. [Obs.] 
We smothered 


The most replenished sweet work of nature. Shak. 
Re-plén/ish, v. i. To recover former fullness. 
Obs. Bacon, 


Re-plén/ish-er, n. One who replenishes. 

Re-plén/ish-ment, n. 1. The act of replenishing 
or the state of being replenished. : 

2. That which replenishes; supply. 

Re-pléte’, a. [Lat. repletus, p. p. of replere, to fill 
again, to fill up, from re, again, and plere, to fill; 
It., Sp., & Pg. repleto, Pr. & Fr. replet.] Filled 
again; completely filled; full, ‘ His words replete 
with guile.” Milton. 

Re-pléte/ness, n. The state of being replete; re- 
pletion. . 

Re-plé/tion (-plé/shun), n. [Lat. repletio, Fr. ré- 
plétion, Pr. replecio, Sp. replecion, It. replezione. 
See supra. ] 

1. The state of being replete; superabundant full- 
ness. Bacon. 

2. (Med.) Fullness of blood; plethora. Coxe. 

Re-ple/tive, a. [Fr. réplétif, Pr. repletiu.] Tend- 
ing to replete; replenishing, 

Re-plé/tive-ly, adv. Ina repletive manner. 
Re-plév’i-a-ble, a. [L. Lat. replegiabilis. See 
REPLEVY.] (Law.) Capable of being replevied. 
Re-plév/in, n. [L. Lat. replevina. See REPLEVy, 

and cf, PLEVIN. 

1. (Zaw.) A personal action which lies to recover 
possession of goods and chattels wrongfully taken 
or detained. Originally it was a remedy peculiar 
to cases for wrongful distress, but it may generally 
now be brought in all cases of wrongful taking or 
detention. New Am. Cyc. Louvier. 

2. The writ by which goods and chattels are re- 
plevied. 

Re-plév/in, v.t. (Law.) To replevy. 

Re-plév/i-sa-ble, a. [O. Fr. replevisable.] Capable 
of being replevied; repleviable. [Rare.] 

Re-plév’y, v.t. [imp.& p. p. REPLEVIED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. REPLEVYING.] [O. Fr. replevir, L. Lat. 7e- 
plevire, replegiare. See PLEDGE.] 

1. To take or get back, by a writ for that purpose, 
goods and chattels wrongfully taken or detained, 
upon giving security to try the right to themin a 
suit at law, and, if that should be determined against 
the plaintiff, to return the property replevied. 

2. To bail. 

Et p'li-ed, n. [It.] (Paint.) A copy of an origi- 
nal picture done by the hand of the same master. 

Fuirholt. 

Rép/li-eant, n. One who replies. 

Rép/li-eate, a. [Lat. replicatus, p.p. of replicare. 
See Repty.] (Bot.) Folded back. Loudon. 

Rép/li-eate, n. (Alus.) A repetition. 

Rép/li-ea/tion, n. [Lat. replicatio, Pr. replicatio, 
Sp. replicacion and replica, It. replicazione and re- 
plica, Fr. réplique. See REPLY.] 

1. An answer; a reply. 

2. (Law Pleadings.) The reply of the plaintiff, in 
matters of fact, to the defendant’s plea. 

3. Return or repercussion, as of sound; echo; 
repetition. eee 


Hear the replication of your sounds, Shak. 
The echoes sighed 
In lulling replication. Glover. 


Syn.— Answer; response; rejoinder. 

Re-pli’er, n. One who replies, or answers; one who 
speaks or writes in return to something spoken or 
written. 

HEé@'!plim,n. [Lat., door-case.] (Bot.) The frame- 
work of some pods, as the cress, &¢., which re- 
mains after the valves drop off. Gray. 

Ré-plinge’, v. ¢. [Prefix re and plunge.] To 
plunge anew; to immerse again. Milton. 

Re-ply’, v.i. [imp. & p.p. REPLIED; p. pr. & vb, 
NM. REPLYING.] [Fr. répliquer, to answer, replier, 
to fold again, Pr., Sp., & Pg. replicar, It. replicare, 
Lat. replicare, to fold back, to make a reply, from 
re, again, back, and plicare, to fold. Cf. Phy, Ap- 
PLY, and EmMpuLoy.] 

1. To make a return to in words or writing; to 
respond to; to answer. 


Give me hearing what I shall reply. Shak. 
2. (Law.) To answer a defendant’s plea, 
Syn.—To answer; respond; rejoin. 
Re-ply’, v. ¢. To return for an answer; as, he 


knows not what to reply. 

Re ply’, n. Lee réplique, Sp. & It. replica.] That 
which is said or written in answer to what is said 
or written by another; an answer. 

Syn.— Answer; rejoinder; response.— REPLY, Re- 
JOINDER, ANSWER. A reply is a distinct response to a 
formal question or attack, in speech or writing. <A re- 
jotnder is a second reply (a reply to a reply) in a pro- 
tracted discussion or controversy. The word answer is 
used in two senses, namely (1), in the most general sense 
of amere response; as, the answer to a question; or (2), in 
the sense of a decisive and satisfactory confutation of 
an adversary’s argument, as when we speak of a triumph- 
ant answer to the speech or accusations of an opponent. 
Here the noun corresponds to a frequent use of the verb, 
as when we say, “this will answer (i. e., fully meet) the 
end in view;” ‘it answers the purpose.” 

To 


Ré-poi/son, v. ¢. [Prefix re and poison.) 
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REPOLISH 


poison anew or again. ‘ Lest the physicians should 
repoison her.” J. Webster. 

Ré-pSVish, v. ¢. Nepics & p. p. REPOLISHED (re- 
pol/isht); p. pr. & vb. n. REPOLISHING.] [Prefix re 
and polish.) To polish again. 

Re-pone’, v. t. Lat. reponere, from the prefix ve 
and ponere, to place.] To replace. Baillie. 

Ré-pbpt-la/tion, n. [Prefix re and population.] 
The actof populating again; the act of furnishing 
with a population anew. 

Re-port’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REPORTED; Pp. pr. & 
vb. M. REPORTING.] [Fr. rapporter, reporter, It. 
riportare, rapportare, Pr., Sp., & Pg. reportar, 
Lat. reportare, to bear or bring back, from re, again, 
back, and portare, to bear or bring. ] 

1. To refer. [Obs.] 

Baldwin, his son,.. . succeeded his father; so like unto him 
that we report the reader to the character of King Almeric, and 
will spare the repeating his description. Fuller. 

2. To bear or bring back, as an answer; to an- 
nounce in return; to relate what one has discov- 
ered, as a person sent to examine, explore, or inves- 
tigate; as, a messenger reports to his employer 
what he has seen or ascertained; the committee re- 
ported the whole number of votes. 

3. To give an account of; to relate; to tell; to 
circulate publicly, as a story; as in the common 
phrase, it is reported. 

It is reported among the heathen, and Gashmzu saith it, that 
thou and the Jews think to rebel. Neh. vi. 6. 

4. To return, as sound; to echo back. [Obs. or 
rare.| ‘A church with windows only from above, 
that reporteth the voice thirteen times.” Bacon. 

5. To bring back a statement or recommendation 
of; to give a formal or official account of; as, to re- 
port a billin Congress; to report a decision at law. 

6. To make minutes of, as a speech, or the doings 
of a public body; to write down from or after the 
lips of a speaker. 

To be reported, or, usually, to be reported of, to be well 
or ill spoken of; to be mentioned with respect or reproach. 
— To report one’s self, to betake one’s self, as to a supe- 
rior or one to whom service is due, and be in readiness to 
receive orders or do service. 


‘ eee relate; narrate; tell; recite; describe; de- 

ail. 

Re-port’, v.i. 1. To make a return or statement 
that is expected or desired; as, the committee will 
report at twelve o’clock. 

2. To furnish in writing an account of a speech, 
or the proceedings of a public assembly. 

3. To betake one’s self as to a superior officer, or 
one to whom service is due, and to be in readiness 
for orders or to do service; as, the officer reported 
to the general. 

Re-port’, n. [Fr. rapport, Sp. reporte, It. rapporto. 
See supra.) 

1. That which is reported; as, (@.) An account 
received; a statement or relation of facts given in 
reply to inquiries; story; relation. ‘‘ From Thetis 
sent as spies to make report.” Waller. 

It was a true report that I heard in mine own land of thy 
acts and of thy wisdom. Kings x. 6. 
(b.) Rumor; fame; repute; reputation. 

Cornelius, the centurion, a just man, and... of good report 
among all the nations of the Jews. Acts x. 22, 
(c.) Sound; noise; as, the report of a pistol or 
eannon. (d.) An official statement of facts, verbal 
or written; especially, a statement in writing of 
proceedings and facts exhibited by an officer to his 
superiors; as, the reports of the heads of depart- 
ments to Congress, of a master in chancery to the 
court, of committees to a legislative body, and the 
like. (e.) An account or statement of a judicial 
opinion or decision, or of a case argued and deter- 
mined in acourt of law, chancery, &c. The books 
containing such statements are also called reports. 
(f.) A sketch, or fully written account, of a speech, 
or a public meeting; as, a verbatim or short-hand 
report, 

2. Relation; connection; reference. [Obs.] ‘The 
corridors worse, having no report to the wings they 
join to.” Evelyn. 

Syn.— Account; relation; narration; detail; descrip- 
tion; recital; narrative; story; rumor; hearsay. 

Re-port/age, n. The same as Report. [0bs.] 

Re-port/er, n. One who reports; especially, (a.) 
An officer or person who makes statements of law 
proceedings and decisions, or of legislative debates. 
(b.) One who reports the proceedings of public 
meetings, &c., for the newspapers. 

Re-port/ing-ly, adv. By report or common fame. 

Ré’/por-to/ri-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, a reporter 
or reporters; as, the reportorial staff of a news- 
paper. 

( An ill-formed word. 

Re-p0s’al (-piz/al),. [From repose.] The act of 
reposing or resting. 

‘Would the reposal 
Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee 


Make thy words faithed? Shak. 
Re-pos/ance, n. The act of resting in confidence; 
reliance. [ Obs. J. Hall. 


Re-pose’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REPOSED; p. pr. & vb. 
mM. REPOSING.] [Fr. reposer, Pr. repausar, Sp. re- 
posar, Pg. repousar, It. riposare, from Lat. re, 
again, and pausare, to pause; Pr. & Sp. reponer, 
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Pg. repor, It. riporre, Lat. reponere, repositum, to 
replace, from re, again, back, and ponere, to place. 
Cf. PROPOSE. ] 
[ n aS place again; to lay up; to deposit; to lodge. 
Obs. 
But these thy fortunes let us straight repose 
In this divine cave’s bosom. Chapman. 
Pebbles reposed in those cliffs among the earth. .. are left 
ind. Woodward, 
2. To lay at rest; to cause to be calm or quiet; to 
compose. 


All being settled and reposed, the lord archbishop did pre- 
sent his majesty to the lords and commons. Fuller. 


After the toil of battle, to repose 
‘Your wearied virtue. Milton. 

3. To place in confidence; as, to repose one’s in- 
terests in the hands of a friend. 

Syn.—To rest; settle; recline ; reposit ; deposit; 
lodge. 

Re-pose’, v.i. 1. To lie; to rest; as, trap reposing 
on sand, = 

2. To lie for rest or refreshment. 

Within a thicket I reposed. 

3. To rest in confidence. 

It is upon these that the soul may repose. J. Taylor. 

Syn.—To lie; recline; couch; rest; sleep; settle; 
lodge; abide. 

Re-pose’, n. [Fr. repos, Pr. repaus, Sp. reposo, Pg. 
repouso, It. riposo.] 

1. A lying at rest; sleep; rest; quiet. 

Shake off the golden slumber of repose. Shak. 

2. Rest of mind; tranquillity; freedom from un- 
easiness. 

3. (Poet.) A rest; a pause. 

4. (Fine Arts.) That harmony or moderation which 
affords rest for the eye ; — opposed to the scattering 
and division of a subject into too many unconnected 
parts, and also to any thing which is overstrained, 
violent, or gorgeous. Brande. 

Syn.— Rest; recumbency; reclination; ease; quiet; 
quietness; tranquillity; peace. See Rest. 

Re-pos’ed-mess, n. State of being at rest. 

Re-pose/ful, a. Full of repose; affording rest; 
quiet; peaceful. 

Re-pos’er, n. One who reposes. 

Re-pbs/it, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REPOSITED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. REPOSITING.] [Lat. reponere, repositum. 
See ReposeE.] To lay up; to lodge, as for safety or 
preservation. 

Others reposit their young in holes. Derham. 

Ré/po-si/tion (ré/po-zish’/un), n. ([Lat. repositio. 
See Repose.] The act of repositing; as, the repo- 
sition of a bone. Wiseman. 

Re-p6s/i-to-ry,n. [Lat. repositorium, repostorium, 
O. Fr. repositoire, O. Sp. repositorio, It. repositorio, 
ripostiglio. See REposE.] A place where things 
are or may be deposited for safety or preservation ; 
a depository. Locke. 

Ré’pos-séss/ (-pos-sés’, or -poz-zés/), v.t. [imp. & 
Pp. Pp. REPOSSESSED (-pos-sést/, 07 -poz-zést/); p. pr. 
& vb. n. REPOSSESSING.] [Prefix re and possess.] 
To possess again. 

Nor shall my father sepossess the land. Pope. 

Re’pos-sés/sion (-pos-stsh/un, or -poz-zésh/un), n. 
The act of possessing again; the state of possessing 
again. 

Re-pods/iire, n. Rest; quiet. ‘In the reposwre of 
most soft content.” Marston. 

Ré-pour’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REPOURED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. REPOURING.] [Prefix re and pour.] To pour 
again. 

Rép/re-hénd’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. REPREHENDED ; 
p. pr.& vb.n,REPREHENDING.] [Lat. reprehendere, 
to check, to blame, from re, again, back, and pre- 
hendere, to lay hold of; Pr. reprehendre, reprendre, 
Fr. reprendre, Pg. reprehender, Sp. reprehender, 
reprender, It. riprendere.] 

1. To seize again for the purpose of censuring or 
blaming; hence, to accuse; to charge; to chide; to 
reprove;— formerly, sometimes with of. ‘‘ Aris- 
tippus being reprehended of luxury by one that was 
not rich.” Bacon. 

Pardon me for reprehending thee. Shak. 
I nor advise nor reprehend the choice. Philips. 

2. To detect of fallacy. [Obs.] 

This color will be reprehended or encountered by smputiag 
to all excellences in compositions a kind of poverty. ‘acon. 

Rép/re-hénd/er, n. One who reprehends; one 
who blames or reproves, 

Rép/re-hén/si-ble, a. [Fr. répréhensible, Pg. re- 
prehensivel, Sp. reprensible, It. riprensibile, Lat. 
reprehensibilis. See supra.] Worthy of reprehen- 
sion or blame; culpable; censurable. 

Rép/re-hén/si-ble-ness, n. The quality of being 
reprehensible; blamableness; culpableness. 

Rép/re-hén/si-bly, adv. Ina reprehensible man- 
ner. 

Rép/re-hén/sion, n. [Fr. répréhension, Pr. repre- 
hensio, reprensio, Sp. reprension, It. riprensione, 
Lat. reprehensio. See supra.] Reproof; censure; 
open blame. 

This Basilius took as though his mistress had given him a 
secret reprehension, that he had not showed more gratefulness 
to Dorus. Sidney. 

Syn.— Admonition; blame; censure; reproof. See 
ADMONITION. 


Chapman. 





REPRESENTATIVE 


Rép/re-hén/sive, a. 
sivo, It. riprensivo.] 
Rép/re-hén/so-ry, a. 


Fr. répréhensif, Sp. repren- 

ontaining reproof. outh, 

J (Sp. reprensorio.} Con- 
taining reproof, oswell, 

Rép/re-sént/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. REPRESENTED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. REPRESENTING.] [Fr. représenter, 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. representar, It. ripresentare, rap- 
presentare, Lat. representare, from re, again, and 
presentare, to place before, to present. See PRE- 
SENT, v. t.] 

1. To present again or in place of something else; 

to exhibit the counterpart or image of. 
Before him burn 
Seven lamps, as in a zodiac, representing 
The heavenly fires. Hilton. 

2. To portray by pictorial or plastic art; to de- 
lineate; to reproduce; as, to represent a landscape 
in a picture, a horse in bronze, and the like. 

3. To portray by mimicry or action of any kind; 
to act the part or character of; to personate; as, to 
represent Hamlet. 

4. To supply the place or perform the duties of; 
to speak and act with authority in behalf of; as, to 
represent the interests of a person; to represent a 
State in the Senate. 

5. To stand in the place of, in the right of inherit- 
ance. 

All the branches inherit the same share that their root, 
whom they represent, would have done. Blackstone. 

6. To exhibit to another mind in language; to 
show; to give one’s own impressions and judgment 
of; to bring before the mind; to represent the state 
of; sometimes, to give an account of; to describe. 

This bank is thought the greatest load on the Genoese, and 
the managers of it have been represented as a second kind of 
senate. ddison, 

7. To serve as asign or symbol of, —as mathe- 
matical symbols represent quantities or relations, 
and words, ideas or things. 

8. To image or picture in sensation. 

Among these, Fancy next 
Her office holds; of all exterior things 
Which the five watchful senses represent, 
She forms imaginations, aery shapes. Milton. 

9. To present a second time by a transcript of 

what was originally presented to the mind. 


There is required ,. . a faculty of neprenenteyy in conscious- 
ness... the knowledge presented, retained, an ropresenice 
Sir W. Hamilton. 


Rép/re-sént/a-ble, a. Capable of being repre- 


sented, 
Rép/re-gént/ange, n. Representation; likeness. 
[Obs.] Donne. 


Rép/re-sént/ant, n. [Fr. représentant, p. pr. of 
représenter; Sp. representante, It. ripresentante, 
rappresentante, See REPRESENT.] A representa- 
tive. [Obs.] Wotton. 

Rép/re-sént/ant, a. Appearing or acting for 
another; representing. 

Rép/re-sen-ta/tion, n, [Fr. représentation, Pr. 
representacio, Sp. representacion, It. rappresenta- 
zione, Lat. representatio.] 

1. The act of representing, describing, or showing. 

2. That which represents; as, (a@.) A picture, 
model, or other fac-simile; as, a representation of 
the human face, or figure, and the like. (b.) A dra- 
matic performance; as, a theatrical representation ; 
a representation of Hamlet. (c.) A description or 
statement; as, the representation of an historian, of 
a witness, or an advocate. (d.) The body of those 
who act as representatives of a community or so- 
ciety ; as, the representation of a State in Congress, 

Syn.—Description; show; delineation; portraiture; 
likeness; resemblance; exhibition; sight. 

Rép’re-sen-ta/tion-a-ry, a. Of, pertaining to, or 
implying representation; representative. [/?are.] 

Rép/re-sént/a-tive, a. [Fr. représentatif, Pr. 
representatiu, Sp. & Pg. representativo, It. rappre- 
sentativo. 

1. Fitted to represent; exhibiting a similitude. 

2. Bearing the character or power of another; as, 
a council representative of the people. Swift. 

3. (Nat. Hist.) Serving, or fitted, to present the 
full characters of the type of a group; as, a repre- 
sentative genus in a family. Dana. 

4, eee Giving, or existing as, a transcript 
of what was originally presentative knowledge; as, 
representative faculties ; representative knowledge. 

Rép/re-sént’a-tive,. 1. One who, or that which, 
represents, or exhibits the likeness of, another. “A 
statue of Rumor, whispering an idiot in the ear, who 
was the representative of Credulity.” Addison. 

This doctrine supposes the perfections of God to be the rep- 
resentatives to us of whatever we perceive in the qreseureasy re 

2. An agent, deputy, or substitute, who supplies 
the place of another, or others, being invested with 
his or their authority. 

3. (Law.) One who represents, or stands in the 
place of, another, 

(- The executor or administrator is ordinarily held 
to be the representative of a deceased person, and is 
sometimes called the legal representative, or the personal 
representative. The heir is sometimes called the real 
representative of his deceased ancestor. The heirs and 
executors or administrators of a deceased person are 
sometimes compendiously described as his real and per- 


sonal representatives. 5 
Stephen. Craig. Wharton. Burrill. Jarman. 
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REPRESENTATIVELY 


4. A member of the lower or popular house, in a 
State legislature, or in the national Congress. f U.S.) 
5. (Nat, Hist.) That which presents the full char- 
acter of the type of a group. 
Rép/re-sént/a-tive-ly, adv, 
manner. 
Rép/re-sént/a-tive-mess, n. The state or quality 
of being representative. 

Dr. Burnet observes, that every thought is attended with 
consciousness and representativeness. Spectator. 

Rép/re-sént/er, n. 1. One who shows, exhibits, 
or describes. 

2. A representative ; one who acts by deputation. 

Obs. and rare.] Swift. 
Rép/re-sént’/ment, n. The same as REPRESEN- 
TATION. [Obs. Bp. Taylor. 
Re-préss/,v.t. [imp.& p.p.REPRESSED (re-prést/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. REPRESSING.] [Prefix re and press ; 
Fr. réprimer, It. reprimere, Lat. reprimere, repres- 
sum. 

1. To press back or down effectually, or a second 
time; to crush down or out; to quell; to subdue; to 
suppress; as, to repress sedition or rebellion; to re- 
press the first risings of discontent. 

2. Hence, to check; to restrain. 

Desire of wine and all delicious drinks, 
Which many a famous warrior overturns, 
Thou couldst repress. 

Syn.—To crush ; overpower ; 
quell; restrain; curb; check. 

Re-préss’,n. The act of subduing. [O0bs.] 

Re-préss/er, n. One who represses. 

Re-prés/sion (re-présh/un), n. [Fr. répression, Sp. 
represion, It. repressione, Meecatine 1 

1. The act of repressing; as, the repression of tu- 
mults. K. Charles. 

2. That which represses; check; restraint. 

Re-préss/ive,a. [Fr. répressif, Sp. represivo, L. 
Lat. repressivus.| Having power or tending to 
repress. 

Re-préss/ive-ly, adv. 

Re-priéw/al (re-preev/al), m. The same as RE- 
PRIEVE. pbs.) Overbury. 

Re-priéve’ (re-preev’), v. t [tmp. & p. p. RE- 
PRIEVED; p. pr. & vb. 2. REPRIEVING.] [O. Eng. 
repreeve, reprive, repreven, O. Fr. repreuver, re- 
pruver, reprover, to blame, reproach, condemn; N. 
Fr. réprouver, to disapprove, reprowver, to prove 
anew or again; Pr. reprovar, reproar, Pg. repro- 
var, Sp. reprobar, It. riprovare, reprobare, Lat, 
reprobare, to reject, condemn, from re, again, back, 
and probare, to try, prove. Cf. REPROVE and REp- 
ROBATE. | 

1. To try over again; to delay the punishment of; 
to give a respite to; as, to reprieve a criminal for 
thirty days. 

He reprieves the sinner from time to time. 

2. To relieve for a time, or temporarily. 

Company, though it may reprieve a man from his melan- 
choly, yet can not secure aman from his conscience. South. 

Re-priéve’,n. 1. Reproof. [Obs.] Spenser. 

. The temporary suspension of the execution of 
sentence, especially the sentence of death. 

The morning Sir John Hotham was to die, a reprieve was 


In a representative 


Milton. 
subdue ; suppress ; 


So as to repress. 


Rogers. 


sent to suspend the execution for three days. Clarendon. 
3. Interval of ease or relief; respite. 
All that [ ask is but a short reprieve, 
Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve. Denham. 


Rép/ri-mind (110), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. REPRI- 
MANDED ; p. pr. & vb. nN. REPRIMANDING.] [Fr. 
réprimander. See infra.] 

1. To reprove severely; to reprehend; to chide 
for a fault. 

Germanicus was severely 7eprimanded by Tiberius for trav- 
eling into Egypt without his permission, Arbuthnot. 

2. To reprove publicly and officially, in execution 
of a sentence; as, the court ordered the officer to be 
reprimanded. 

Syn.—To reprove; reprehend; chide; rebuke; cen- 
sure; blame. See REPROVE. 

Rép/ri-maind, n. [Fr. réprimande, Sp. reprimen- 
da, fr. Lat. reprimendus, reprimenda, to be checked 
or suppressed, fr. reprimere, to check, repress, q. V.] 
Severe reproof for a fault; reprehension, private or 
public. 

Goldsmith gave his landlady a sharp reprimand for her 
treatment of him. Macaulay. 

Ré-print’, v.t. [imp. &p.p. REPRINTED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. REPRINTING.|] [Prefix re and print.] 

1. To print again; to print a second or any new 

. edition of, 

2. To renew the impression of, 
The business of redemption is . . . to reprint God’s image on 
the soul. South. 

Ré/print, n. A second or a new impression or edi- 
tion of any printed work; specifically, the publica- 
tion in one country of a work previously*published 
in another. 

Re-prig/al (re-priz/al),n. [Fr. représaille, Sp. re- 
presalia, It. ripresaglia, rappresaglia, O. Fr. re- 
prehensaille, L. Lat. reprensalix, from Lat. repre- 
hendere, reprehensum, from re, again, back, and 
prehendere, to lay hold of, to ret 

1. The act of reprising or retaking; especially, 
the act of taking from an enemy by way of retalia- 
tion or indemnity; recaption. ‘‘Debatable ground, 
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on which incursions and reprisals continued to take 
place.” Macaulay. 

2. That which is reprised or retaken; especially, 
that which is taken from an enemy by way of re- 
taliation or indemnity. 

3. The act of retorting on an enemy by inflicting 
suffering or death on a prisoner taken from him, in 
retaliation for an act of inhumanity, Vattel. 

Letters of marque and reprisal. See LETTER and 
MARQUE. 

Re-prise’,n. [Fr. reprise, from reprendre, repris, 
to take again or back, to take back again; Lat. re- 
prehendere, Sp. represa, It. ripresa. See supra.] 

1, A taking by way of retaliation. [Obs.] Dryden. 

2. (pl.) (Law.) Deductions and duties which are 
yearly paid out of a manor and lands, as rent-charge, 


rentseck, pensions, annuities, and the like. [ Writ- 
ten also reprizes. Burrill, 
Re-prise’, v.¢. [From the noun, supra.] [Obs.] 
1. To take again; to retake. penser. 
2. To recompense; to pay. Grant. 
Rée-prize’, v. t. [Prefix re and prize.] To prize 
again. 
Re-priz’es, n, pl. [See REPRISE, n.] See RE- 


PRISE, 7., 2 
Re-proach/’, v. ft. [imp. & p. p. REPROACHED (re- 
procht’); p. pr. & vb. n. REPROACHING.]_ [Fr. re- 
procher, O. Fr. reprochier, Pr. repropchar, Sp. 
reprochar, It. rimprocciare, rimproverare, Lat. as 
if repropiare, from re, again, against, back, and 
prope, near; Fr. proche, Pr. prop. Cf. APPROACH. ] 
To come back to in blame; to censure with severity, 
and sometimes with contempt; to charge with a 
fault in severe language; to upbraid, 
That shame 
There sit not, and reproach us as unclean. 

Mezentius with his ardor warmed 

llis fainting friends, reproached their shameful flight, 

Repelled the victors. Dryden. 

Syn.—To upbraid; censure; blame; rebuke; con- 
demn; revile; vilify. 

Re-proach’,n. [Fr. & Sp. reproche, Pr. repropche, 
It. rimproccio, rimprovero. See supra.]} 

1. An expression of blame or censure; censure 
mingled with contempt or derision; contumelious 
or opprobrious language toward any person; abus- 
ive reflections; as, foul-mouthed reproach. 

No reproaches even, even when pointed and barbed with 
the sharpest wit, appeared to give him pain. Macaulay. 

2. An occasion of blame or censure; shame; in- 
famy; disgrace. 

Give not thine heritage to reproach. Joel ii. 17. 

38. An object of blame, censure, scorn, or derision. 

Come, and let us build up the wall of Jerusalem, that we 
be no more a reproach. Neh. ii. 17. 

Syn.—Disrepute; discredit; dishonor; scandal; op- 
probrium; invective; contumely; reviling; abuse; vili- 
fication; scurrility; insolence; insult; scorn; contempt; 
ignominy; shame; disgrace; infamy. 

Re-pr6ach/a-_ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. reprochadle, It. 
rimproverabile, rimproccevole. | 

1, Deserving reproach. 

2. Opprobrious; scurrilous. Sir T. Elyot. 

Re-prodach/a-ble-ness, n. The state of being re- 
proachable. 
Re-prodach/a-bly, adv. 
ner. 
Re-proach/er, n. One who reproaches. 
Re-proach/ful, a. 1. Expressing reproach; scur- 
rilous; opprobrious. 
Thrust these reproachful speeches down. Shak. 

2. Occasioning or deserving reproach; shameful; 
infamous; base; vile; as, reproachful conduct; a 
reproachfut life. 

Syn.—Opprobrious; contumelious; abusive; offen- 
sive; sarcastic; insulting; contemptuous; scornful; in- 
solent; scurrilous; disreputable; discreditable; dishon- 
orable; shameful; disgraceful; scandalous; base; vile; 
infamous. 

Re-préach/ful-ly, adv. In areproachful manner ; 
opprobriously ; disgracefully; contemptuously. 
Re-proach/ful-ness, n, The quality of being re- 
proachful. 
Re-proach ‘less, a, 
Rép/ro-bate, v.t. [imp.& p.p. REPROBATED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. REPROBATING.] [Lat. reprobare, re- 
‘probatum, to disapprove,condemn. Cf. REPRIEVE. | 

1. To disapprove with detestation or marks of 
extreme dislike; to disallow; to reject. 

Such an answer as this is reprobated and disallowed of in 
law. Ayliffe. 

Every scheme, every person, recommended by one of them, 
was reprobated by the other. Macaulay. 

2. To abandon to punishment without hope or 
pardon. 

Syn.—To condemn; reprehend; censure; disown; 
abandon; reject. 

Rép/ro-bate, a. [Lat. reprobatus, p. p. of repro- 
bare.. See REPROBATE, v. t.] 

1. Not enduring proof or trial; not of standard 
purity or fineness; disallowed; rejected. [Obs.] 

Reprobate silyer shall men call them, because the Lord hath 
rejected them. Jer. Vi. 30. 

2. Hence, abandoned to vice or punishment ; 
morally abandoned and lost. 

And strength and art are easily outdone 
By spirits reprobate. 


Milton. 


In a reproachable man- 


Without reproach. 


Milton. 








REPTATION 


Syn.— Abandoned ; vitiated ; depraved; corrupt ; 
wicked; profligate; base; vile; castaway. See AbAn- 
DONED. 

Rép/ro-bate, n. 
ally lost. 

_I acknowledge myself a reprobate, a Villain, a traitor to the 


A person abandoned; one mor- 


king. - Raleigh. 
eM tees nm. ‘The state of being repro- 
ate. 


Rép/ro-bia/ter, mn. One who reprobates. 
Rep/ro-ba/tion, n. [Fr. réprobation, Sp. repro: 
bacion, It. reprobazione, reprovazione, riprova 
zione, Lat. reprobatio.]} 
i. The act of reprobating, disapproving severely, 
disallowing, or abandoning. 

_ The profligate pretenses upon which he was perpetually so- 
liciting an increase of his disgraceful stipend, are mentioned 
with becoming reprobation. Jeffrey. 

2. The state of being reprobated or abandoned. 
Set a brand of reprobation on clipped poetry and false coin. 
Dryden. 
Election, or decree of reprobation (Theol.), that by 
which a certain number of the human race are supposed 
to have been set apart from eternity as reprobates. 


Rép/ro-ba/tion-er, n. (Theol.) One who holds 
that a part of the human race were created solely 
with a view to their reprobation. South, 

Rép/ro-ba/tive, a. Of, pertaining to, or ex- 

Rep/ro-ba-to-ry, pressing reprobation ; reproy- 
ing; condemning. [are.] 

Ré’/pro-dii¢e’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. REPRODUCED 
re/pro-dust’) ; p. pr. & vb. n. REPRODUCING. ] 
Prefix re and produce ; Fr. reproduire, Sp. repro- 

ducir, It. riprodurre. | 

1. To produce again; to bring to the memory or 
the imagination. 

2. To renew the production of; to generate, as 
offspring; as, trees are reproduced by new shoots 
from the roots or stump; and certain animals, as the 
polyp, are reproduced from cuttings. 

Re’pro-dii’/¢er, n. One who, or that which, re- 
produces. Burke. 

Re'pro-diie/tion, n. [Fr. reproduction, Sp. re- 
produccion, It. riproduzione. See supra.| The 
act or process of reproducing; as, the reproduction 
of plants or animals from cuttings or slips. 

Ré/pro-ditie/tive, ja. [Fr. reproductif, Sp. re- 

Ré/pro-dtie/to-ry,$ productivo.| Pertaining to, 
or employed in, reproduction. Lyell. 

Ré’pro-mitil/gate, v.¢. To promulgate again. 

Re-pro/mul-ga/tion, n. A second promulgation. 

Re-proof’,n. [From reprove.] The expression of 
blame or censure; blame expressed to the face; 
censure for a fault; reprehension. 

Your reproof is somewhat too round. Shak. 
Those best can bear reprooef who merit praise. Pope. 

Syn.— Admonition ; reprehension ; chiding ; repri- 
mand; rebuke; censure; blame. See ADMONITION. 

Re-prov/a-ble, a. [Fr. 1éprouvable, Sp. reproba- 
ble, It. reprobabile.| Worthy of reproof; deserving 
censure; blamable. Bp. Taylor. 

Syn.—Blamable; blmeworthy; censurable; repre- 
hensible; culpable; rebukable. 

Re-prov/a-ble-ness (-prdov/a-bl-), n. The state of 
being reprovable. 

Re-prov/a-bly, adv. Ina reproyable manner. 

Re-prov/al (-prdov/al), n. The act of reproving, or 
that which is said in reproving; reproof. 

Re-prove’ (re-prooy’), v.t. [imp. & p.p. REPROVED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. REPROVING.] [Fr. réprowver, O. Fr. 
reprover, Lat. reprobare, See REPRIEVE and REp- 
ROBATE. | 

1. To convince. [Obs.] 

When he is come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment. John xvi. 8. 

2. To put again to trial; to disprove; to refute. 
[Obs. or rare.) © 

Reprove my allegation if you can. Shak. 
3. To chide as blameworthy to the face; to accuse 
as guilty; to chide; to censure. 
What if thy son 
Prove disobedient, and, 7eproved, retort, 
** Wherefore didst thou beget me?” Milton. 

Syn.— To reprehend; chide; rebuke; scold; blame; 
censure. — REPROVE, REBUKE, REPRIMAND. These words 
all signify the expression of disapprobation. To reprove 
implies greater calmness and self-possession. To rebwke 
implies a more excited and personal feeling. A reproof 
may be administered long after the offense is committed, 
and is usually intended for the reformation of the offender ; 
a rebuke is commonly given at the moment of the wrong, 
andis administered by way of punishment and condemna- 
tion. A reprimand proceeds from a person invested with 
authority, and is always'a formal and official act. A child 
is reproved for his faults, and rebuked for his impudence. 
A military officer is seprimanded for neglect or violation 
of duty. 

Re-prov/er, n. One who, or that which, reproves. 

Re-prov/ing-ly, adv. In a reproving manner. 

Rée-prune’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REPRUNED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. REPRUNING.] [Prefix re and prune.] To 
prune a second time. ‘ Yet soon reprunes her wing 
to soar anew.” Young. 

Rép/-sil/ver, n. [See Rpap.] Money anciently 
paid by servile tenants to their lord, to be quit of 
the service of reaping his corn or grain. Smart. 

Rep-ta/tion, n. [ Lat. reptatio, fr. reptare, v. intens. 
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REPTATORY 


from repere, reptum, to creep; Fr. reptation.] The 
act of creeping or crawling. Brande. 
Rép/ta-to-ry, a. [See REPTATION.] Creeping; as, 
reptatory animals. Dana. 
Rép/tile, a. [Fr. reptile, Sp. reptil, It. rettile, Lat. 
reptilis, from repere, reptum, to creep. ] 
1. Creeping; moving on the belly, or by means of 
small, short legs. 
2. Groveling; low; vulgar; as, a reptile race or 
crew; reptile vices. 
There is a false, reptile prudence, the result not of caution, 
but of fear. Burke. 
And dislodge their reptile souls , 
From the bodies and forms of men. Coleridge. 
Rép’tile,n. 1. An animal that crawls or moves on 
its belly, or by means of small, short legs, as snakes, 
lizards, and the like. Ee 
2. (Zoél.) An animal of the sub-kingdom of Ver- 
tebrates, oviparous, like birds and fishes, cold- 
blooded, like fishes, and air-breathing, like birds. 
(> The class of reptiles comprises two sub-classes ; 
namely, (a.) Zrue reptiles, embracing crocodiles, lizards, 
snakes, and turtles. (0.) Amphibians or Batrachians, 
embracing the frogs and salamanders. The latter have 
gills while young, and undergo a metamorphosis. A few 
inferior species, however, carry their gills through life. 
They are in many points intermediate between true rep- 
tiles and fishes. Dana. 
3. A groveling or very mean person; —a term of 
contempt. 
Rep-til/i-an, a. Belonging to the reptiles. 
Reptilian age (Geol.), that part of geological time com- 
prising the Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous periods, and 
distinguished as that era in which the class of reptiles at- 


tained its highest expansion. Dana. 
Rep-til/i-an, n. (Zodl.) An animal belonging to 
the order of reptiles; a reptile. Lyell. 


Re-pib/lie, n. [Fr. république, Sp. republica, It. 
republica, repubblica, Lat. respublica, from res, a 
thing, an affair, and publicus, publica, public. | 

1. Common interest; the public. [Obs.] B. Jon. 

2. A state in which the sovereign power is exer- 
cised by representatives elected by the people; a 
commonwealth. 

Republic of letters, the collective body of literary or 
learned men. 

Re-piib/lie-an, a. [Fr. républicain, Sp. republi- 
cano, It. repubblicano.] 

1. Pertaining to a republic. 

The Roman emperors were republican magistrates named 
by the senate. Macaulay. 

2. Consonant with the principles of a republic; 
as, republican sentiments or opinions; republican 
manners. 

Re-pib/lie-an, 7. One who favors or prefers a re- 
publican form of government. 

Re-piib/lie-an-ism, n. [Fr. républicanisme, Sp. 
republicanismo. | 

1. A republican form or system of government; 
the principles of republican government. 

2. Attachment to a republican form of govern- 
ment. Burke. 

Re-piib/lie-an-ize, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. REPUBLIC- 
ANIZED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. REPUBLICANIZING.] [Fr. 
républicaniser, Sp. republicanizar.| To convert to 
republican principles; as, to sepublicanize the ris- 
ing generation. Ramsay. 

Rée-ptb/li-ea/tion, n. [Prefix re and publication. ] 
A second publication, or anew publication of some- 
thing before published, as of a former will, of a 
volume already published, and the like ;— specifi- 
cally, the publication in one country of a work first 
issued in another; a reprint. 

If there be many testaments, the last overthrows all the for- 
mer; but the republication of a former will revokes one of a 
later date, and establishes the first. Blackstone. 

Ré-ptib/lish, v. t. [imp. & p. p. REPUBLISHED (re- 
ptib/lisht); p. pr. & vb. mn. REPUBLISHING.]| [Prefix 
reand publish.] To publish anew; often specifical- 
ly applied to the publication in one country of a 
work first published in another. 

Subsequent to the purchase or contract, the devisor repub- 
lshes his will. Blackstone. 

Ré-ptib/lish-er, m. One who republishes. 

Re-pii/di-a-ble, a. [Sp. repudiable. See REpv- 
DIATE.] Admitting of repudiation; fit or proper 
to be put away. 

Re-puti/di-ate, v.t. [imp. & p.p. REPUDIATED; p. 
pr. & vb. N. REPUDIATING.] [Lat. repudiare, repu- 
diatum, from re, again, and pudere, to be ashamed. ] 

1. To cast off and disavow; to have nothing to do 
with; to renounce; to discard; to reject. 

Servitude is to be repudiated with greater care by us, that 
domination is effected by them. Prynne. 

2. To put away; to divorce. 

His separation from Terentia, whom he repudiated not long 
afterward, was perhaps an affliction to him at this time. 

Bolingbroke. 

3. To refuse any longer to acknowledge or to 
pay; to disclaim; as, the state has repudiated its 
debts. [Recent.] 

Re-pwt/di-a/tion, n. [Fr. répudiation, Sp. repu- 
diacion, Lat. repudiatio.] 

1. The act of repudiating or disclaiming; as, the 
repudiation of a doctrine, a debt, a wife, &c, 

2. The state of being repudiated. 

Re-pii/di-a/tor, n. [Lat., Sp. repudiador.} One 
who repudiates. 
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Re-piign/ (re-pin/), v. t. [Fr. répugner, Lat. 1e- 
pugnare, from re, again, against, and pugnare, to 
fight. Cf. REPUGNATE.] ‘To fight against continu- 
ally; to oppose; to resist. [Iare.] 

He did repugn the truth. Shak. 

Re-piig’/na-ble, a. Capable of being repugned or 
resisted. [are.] 

Re-ptig/nance, [Fr. répugnance, Lat. repug- 

Re-ptig/nan-¢y, nantia. See infra.| The act 
of repugning, or the state of being repugnant; op- 
position or contrariety, as of mind, passions, princi- 
ples, qualities, and the like; reluctance; resistance. 

That which causes us to lose most of our time is the repug- 


Ne 


nance which we naturally have to labor. den. 
Let the foes quietly cut their throats 
Without repugnancy. Shak. 


Syn.—Aversion; reluctance; unwillingness; dislike ; 
antipathy; hatred; hostility; irreconcilableness; contra- 
riety; inconsistency. See AVERSION. 


Re-piig/nant,a. [Fr, répugnant, Lat. vepugnans, 
p. pr. of repugnare. See ReruGn.] 

1. Inclined to repugn or oppose; hence, opposite ; 
contrary; hostile; inconsistent; and also distaste- 
ful in a high degree; offensive ;—usually followed 
by to, rarely and less properly by with. 

There is no breach of a divine law but is more or less 7e- 
pugnant unto the will of the Lawgiver, God himself. Perkins. 

2. Disobedient; not obsequious. [Obs.] Shak. 


Syn.— Opposite ; opposed ; adverse ; contrary; in- 
consistent; irreconcilable; hostile; inimical. 

Re-piig/’nant-ly, adv. In a repugnant manner; 
with opposition; in contradiction. Browne. 

Re-piig/nate, v.t. (Lat. repugnare, repugnatum. 
See ReruGn.] To oppose; to fight against. [Obs.] 

Re-ptil/lu-late, v.i. (Lat. repullulare, repullula- 
tum. See PULLULATE.] To bud again. Howell. 

Re-ptil/lu-la/tion,n. [See PULLULATION and su- 
nee The act of budding again. 

Re-p ioe n. (Lat. repulsa, from repellere, repul- 
sum. 

1. The condition of being repelled or driven back. 

By fate repelled, and with vepulses tired. Denham. 

2. The act of repelling or driving back. 

He received, in the repulse of Tarquin, severe hurts in the 
body. Shak. 

3. Refusal; denial. Bailey. 

Re-pttlse’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REPULSED (re-piilst’) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. REPULSING.|] [Lat. repellere, repul- 
sum, from ve, again, back, and pellere, to drive. 
See supra, and cf. REPEL.) To repel; to beat or 
drive back. 

Complete to have discovered and repulsed 
Whatever wiles of foe or seeming friend. Milton. 

Re-pitilse/less, a. Not capable of being repelled. 

BRe-piils/er, n. One who repulses, or drives back. 

Re-piil/sion, n. [Lat. repulsio. Sce supra.) 

1. The act of repulsing, or the state of being re- 
pulsed. 

2. (Physics.) That power by which bodies, or the 
particles of bodies, are made to recede from each 
other, or to resist each other’s nearer approach; as, 
molecular repulsion; electrical repulsion. 

Re-pttl/sive, a. [Fr. répulsif, Sp. & It. repulsivo.] 

1. Inclined, serving, or able to repel; repelling; 
as, a repulsive force. 

The foe thrice tugged, and shook the rooted wood; 
Repulsive of his might the weapon stood. Pope. 

2. Cold; reserved; forbidding; as, repulsive man- 
ners. 

Re-pil/sive-ly, adv. 

Re-ptil/sive-mess, n. 
sive or forbidding. 

Re-pul/so-ry, a. [Lat. repulsorius, Sp. repulso- 
rio.] Repulsive; driving back. 

Reée-par’/chase, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. REPURCHASED 
(108); p. pr. & vb. nm. REPURCHASING.] [Prefix re 
and purchase.] To buy again; to buy back; to re- 
gain by purchase or expense. Hale. 

Rée-ptir/chase, n. The act of buying again; the 
purchase again of what has been sold. 

Ré-pi/ri-fy, v.¢. [Prefix re and purify.] To pu- 
rify again. 

Rép/ii-ta-ble, a. [From repute.] Worthy of re- 
pute or distinction ; held in esteem ; honorable ; 
praiseworthy; as, a reputable man or character; 
reputable conduct. 

In the article of danger, it is as reputable to elude an enemy 
as to defeat one. Broome. 


Syn.—Respectable; creditable; honorable; estima- 
e. 


In a repulsive manner. 
The quality of being repul- 


bl 

Rép/i-ta-ble-ness, n. The quality of being repu- 
table. 

Rép/ii-ta-bly, adv. In a reputable manner; as, to 
fill an office reputably. 

Rép/iita/tion, n. [Fr. réputation, Lat. reputatio. 
See REPUTE, v. ¢.] 

1. The condition in which one is reputed to be; 
the estimation in which one is held; the character 
attributed to a person, thing, or action. 

The best evidence of reputation is a man’s whole life. Ames. 

2. Favorable regard ; public esteem; general 
credit; good name. 

I see my reputation is at stake. Shak. 

Syn.— Credit; repute; regard; estimation; esteem; 
honor; fame. 


REQUIRE 


Re-ptit/a-tive-ly, adv. By repute. ; 

Re-pite’, v. ¢. timp, & p. p. REPUTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. REPUTING.] [Fr. réputer, Lat. reputare, to 
count over, to think over, from ve, again, and pu- 
tare, to count, to think.] 

1. To hold in thought; to account; to hold; to 
reckon. 

. Wherefore are we counted as beasts, and reputed vile in your 
sight? Job xviii. 5. 
The king was reputed a prince most prudent. Shak. 

2. To attribute. 

Re-piite’,n. 1. Character reputed or attributed; 
established opinion; estimate. 

He who reigns 
Monarch in heaven, till then as one secure, 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. © Hilton. 

2. The credit or honor derived from common or 
public opinion; good character; reputation. ‘‘ Dead 
stocks, which have been of repute.” Beaumont. 

Re-piit/ed-ly, adv. In common opinion or estima- 
tion; by repute. 

Re-pitite/less, a. Not having good repute; disrepu- 
table; disgraceful. [Rare. Shak. 

Re-quést/ (re-kwést’), n. [O. Fr. requeste, N. Fr. 
requéte, Pr. & Pg. requesta, Sp. requesta, recuesta, 
It. richiesta, L. Lat. requesta, for requisita, from 
Lat. requirere, requisitum, to seek again, to ask for. 
See REQUIRE. 

1. The act of asking for any thing desired; earn- 
est desire or demand; hence, solicitation; prayer; 
petition; entreaty. 

I will marry her at your request. 

2. That which is asked for or requested. 

He gave them their request, but sent leanness into their 
souls. 8. CVi. 15. 

I will both hear and grant you your requests. Shak. 

3. A state of being desired or held in such esti- 
mation as to be sought after or pursued, 

Knowledge and fame were in as great request as wealth 
among us now. Sir W. Temple. 

Court of Requests. (a.) A local tribunal, sometimes 
called Court of Conscience, founded by act of Parlia- 
ment to facilitate the recovery of small debts from any 
inhabitant or trader in the district defined by the act. 
(6.) A court of equity for the relief of such persons as ad- 
dressed his majesty by supplication;—now abolished. 
It was inferior to the Court of Chancery. [Zng.] Brande. 
—In request. (a.) In demand; in credit or reputation. 
‘Coriolanus being now iz no request.” Shak. (6.) In 
demand by purchasers; as, cotton is 77 good request. 

Syn.— Asking; solicitation; petition; prayer; sup- 
plication; entreaty; suit. 

Re-quést’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REQUESTED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. REQUESTING.] [O. Fr. requester, N. Fr. re- 
quéter, Sp. requestar, recuestar. See supra.| To 
ask for earnestly; to express desire for; to solicit; 
to entreat; to address with a request. 

I request you to give my good host his freedom. Shak, 

Syn.—To desire; beg; ask; solicit; entreat; beseech. 
See DESIRE and BEG. 

Re-quést/er, n. One who requests; a petitioner. 

Ré-quick’en (-kwik/n), v. t. [imp. & p. p. REQUICK- 
ENED; p. pr. & vb. 2. REQUICKENING.]| [Prefix re 
and quicken.] To quicken anew; to re-animate; to 
give new life to. Shak. 

Ré/qui-em (Synop., § 130), n. [Acc. of requwies, 
rest, the first words of the prayer being ‘Requiem 
zternam dona eis, Domine,” give eternal rest to 
them, O Lord.] 

1. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A hymn or mass sung 
for the dead, for the rest of his soul. 

2. Any grand musical composition, performed in 
honor of some deceased person. 


We should profane the service of the dead 
To sing a requiem, and such rest to her 


Shak. 


As to peace-parted souls. Shak. 
3. Rest; quiet; peace. [Obs.] 

Else had I an eternal requiem kept, 

And in the arms of peace forever slept. Sandys. 


Re-qui/e-to-ry, n. [Lat. requietorium, from requi- 
escere, requictum, to rest, from 7e, again, and quies- 
cere, to rest. See QuIESCE.] A sepulcher. [Obs.] 

Rée/quin, n. [Fr. reguin, from Lat. requiem, a mass 
sung for the dead, so called by French sailors on ac- 
count of its dangerousness. See REQUIEM.] (/chth.) 
The white shark (Carcharias vulgaris). Baird. 

Re-quir/a-ble, a. [From require.] Capable of be- 
ing required; fit or proper to be demanded. Hale. 

Re-quire’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. REQUIRED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. REQUIRING.] [O. Eng. requere, O. Fr. re- 
querre, requierre, requirre, require, N. Fr. requé- 
rir, Pr. requerer, requerir, requerre, Sp. requerir, 
Pg. requerer, It. richerere, richedere, richiedere, 
Lat. requirere, from re, again, back, and querere, 
toseek. Cf. REQUEST and QUERY. |] 

1. To demand; to insist upon haying; to claim 
as by right and authority; to exact. 

Shall I say to Cesar what you require ? 

2. To ask as a favor; to request. [Zare.] 

I was ashamed to require of the king a band of soldiers and 
horsemen to help us against the enemy in the way. Hzra viii. 22. 

3. To make necessary; to need; to demand; to 
claim as indispensable, 

To him light labor spread her wholesome store, ‘ 

Just gave what life required, and gave no more. Goldsmith. 

Syn.—To claim; exact; enjoin; prescribe; direct; 
order; demand; need. 


Shak. 
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- REQUIREMENT 


Re-quire’ment, n. 1, The act of requiring; de- 
mand; requisition. 

Ze That which is required; an imperative or au- 
thoritative command; an essential condition. 

This ruler was one of those who believe that they can fill up 
every requirement contained in the rule of righteousness. 


J. M, Mason. 
Re-quirfer, n. One who requires, 

REq/ui-site (rtk/wi-zit), a. [Lat. requisitus, p. p. 
_ of requirere, Sp. requisito, It. requisito, riqwisito, 
Fr. requis. See REquIRE.|] Required by the na- 
ture of things, or by circumstances ; so needful that 
it can not be dispensed with; necessary. ‘‘ All truth 
requisite for men to know.” Milton. 
Syn.— Necessary; needful; indispensable; essential. 
RéEq/ui-site (rék/wi-zit), nm. That which is required 

or is necessary; something indispensable. 


God, on his part, has declared the requisites on ours; what 
we must do to obtain blessings, is the great business of us all 
to know. Wake. 


Réq/ui-site-ly (rék/wi-zit-l¥), adv. In a requisite 


manner; necessarily. Boyle. 
RéEq/ui-site-mess,n. The state of being requisite 
or necessary; necessity. Boyle. 


Réq/ui-gi/tion (rék/wi-zish/un), n. [Lat. requisi- 
tio, Fr. réquisition, Pr. requisicio, Sp. requisicion, 
It. requisizione, riquisizione. See REQUIRE. ] 

1. The act of requiring. 

2. Application made as of right; demand. 

3. A written call or invitation ; a formal summons; 
as, a requisition for a public meeting. [ng.] 

4. Especially, a formal demand made by one state 
or government upon another for the surrender of a 
fugitive from justice. Kent. 

E That which is required by authority; espe- 
cially, a quota of supplies or necessaries. 

Réq/ui-si/tion-ist, n. One who makes a requisi- 
tion, London Quart. Rev. 

Re-quis/i-tive, a. Expressing or implying de- 
mand. [fare. Harris. 

Re-quis/i-tive,m. One who makes requisition; a 
requisitionist ; that which makes requisition. 

Re-quis/i-tor, n. One who makes requisition; es- 
pecially, one authorized to investigate facts by a 
requisition. 

Re-quis/i-to-ry,a. [Sp. requisitorio, See supra.] 
Sought for; demanded. [Rare. 

Re-quit/al, n. [From requite.] That which re- 
quites or repays; return for any office, good or bad; 
—in a good sense, compensation; recompense; as, 
the requital of services ;—/in a bad sense, retalia- 
tion or punishment; as, the requital of evil deeds, 

No merit their aversion can remove, 
Nor ill requital can efface their love. Waller. 

Syn.— Compensation ; recompense $ remuneration ; 
reward; satisfaction; payment; retribution; retaliation; 
punishment. 

Re-quite’,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. REQUITED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. REQUITING.] [Prefix re and quit, q. oa To 
repay ; —in a good sense, to recompense; to return 
an equivalent in good; to reward; —in a bad sense, 
to retaliate; to return evil for evil; to punish, 


T'll requite him with sweet rehearsal. Shak. 
He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 
‘That call fame on such gentle acts as these. Milton. 


Syn.—To repay; reward; pay; compensate; remu- 
nerate; satisfy; recompense; retaliate; punish. 

Re-quite’ment, 7. Requital. [0Obs.] E, Hail, 

Re-quit/er, n. One who requites. 

Ktére/brace,n. (Anc. Armor.) Armor for the up- 
per part of the arm above the elbow. Fairholt, 

Rére/dos, n. [Fr. arricre-dos.] (Arch.) (a.) A 
screen or partition wall behind an altar; an altar- 
piece. Weale. (b.) The open hearth, upon which 
fires were lighted, immediately under the louver, in 
the center of ancient halls. Fairholt. (c.) The 
back of a fire-place. 

Rére/fiéf, n. [Fr. arricrejief. See REAR and AR- 
REAR.] (Scots Law.) A fief held of a superior feu- 
datory; an under-fief, held by an under tenant. 

Blackstone. 

See v.t. [Prefix ve and vefine.] To refine 

again. : 


Ré-reign’, v. i, [Prefix re and reign.] To reign 


again. 
Reére’mouse, vn. [See REERMOUSE and REAR- 
MOUSE.] A bat. See REARMOUSE, 


Ré/-re-sdlve/, v. t. or i. 
To resolve a second time, 
Resolves, and 7e-resolves, then dies the same. Young. 
Rére’ward, n. [See Rearwarp.] The part of 
an army that marches in the rear, as the guard; the 
rearguard. 
Ré-ring’,v.i. [Prefix re and ring.] To ring back; 
to re-echo, Southey. 
Ré-sail’, v.t. ort. [imp. Poe Pp. RESAILED; p. pr. 
ee ved N.RESAILING.| [Prefix re and sail.] To sail 
pack 
Ré-sale’,n. [Prefix ve and sale.] A sale at second 
hand; a second sale; a sale of what was before sold 
to the possessor. Bacon. 
Re/sa-liite’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. RESALUTED; p. pr. 
& vb. nm. RESALUTING.] [Prefix re and salute. 
1. To salute or greet anew. Milton, 
2. To greet with a return salutation. 
Rés/eat, v. t. [Sp. rescatar, to ransom.] To ran- 
som; to release; to rescue. [Obs.] Howell. 


[Prefix re and resolve.] 
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Rés/eat, n. A ransom; release; rescue. [Obs.] 

Re-scind’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. RESCINDED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. RESCINDING.] ([Lat. rescindere, from re, 
again, back, and scindere, to cut, split ; It. rescindere, 
Sp. & Py. rescindir, Fr. & Pr. rescinder, O. Fr. re- 
scindre. 

1. To cut off; to abrogate; to annul. 

The blessed Jesus ... did sacramentally rescind the impure 
relics of Adam and the contraction of evil customs. Bp. Taylor. 

2. Specifically, to vacate, as an act, by the enacting 
authority or by superior authority; as, to rescind a 
law, a resolution, or a vote; to rescind an edict or 
decree; to rescind a judgment. 

Syn.—To revoke; repeal; abrogate; annul; recall; 
reverse; vacate; void. 

Re-scind/a-ble, a, 
a law. 

Re-scind/ment, n. 
sion. 

Re-s¢is’sion (re-sizh/un), x. [Fr. & Sp. rescision, 
It. rescissione, Lat. rescissio, from rescindere. See 
supra.| The act of rescinding, abrogating, annul- 
ling, or vacating; as, the rescission of a law, decree, 
or judgment, 

Re-scis/so-ry (re-siz/o-r¥), a. [Lat. rescissorius, 
Fr. rescisoire, Sp. rescisorio, It. rescissorio. See 
supra.) Tending to rescind; having power to cut 
off or to abrogate. ‘‘To pass a general act rescis- 
sory, annulling all the Parliaments that had been 
held since the year 1633,” - Burnet. 

Rés/eotts (rés/ktis), n. [O. Fr. rescousse, rescusse, 
Trescosse, recousse, from rescowre, Trescurre, TESCorre } 
Pr. rescossa, It. riscossa.] (Law.) The same as 
ReEscuE. See RESCUE, 2, 

Re-seribe’, v. t. [Lat. rescribere, from re, again, 
back, and scribere, to write; Sp. rescribir, It. re- 
scrivere, riscrivere. | 

1. To write back; to write in reply. Ayliffe. 

2. To write over again. Howell. 

Re-serib/en-da-ry, ”. An officer in the court of 
Rome, who sets a value upon indulgences and sup- 
plications. Crabb. 

Re/seript,n. (Lat. rescriptum, Fr. rescript, rescrit, 
Pr. rescrich, Sp. & Pg. rescripto, It. rescritto, See 
supra. ] 

1. (Rom. Antiq.) The answer of an emperor, when 
consulted by particular persons on some difficult 
question; hence, an edict or decree. 

In their vescripts and other ordinances, the Roman emperors 
spoke in the plural number. Hare. 

2. A counterpart. Bouvier. 

Re-serip/’tion (re-skrip/shun),”. [Lat. rescriptio 
Fr. rescription, Sp. rescripcion. See RESCRIBE. 
A writing back; the answering of a letter, Loveday. 

Re-serip’tive, a. Pertaining to, or answering the 
purpose of, a rescript; deciding; settling. 

Re-serip’tive-ly, adv. By rescript. [Rare.] Burke. 

Rés/eiti-a-ble, a. Capable of being rescued. Gayton. 

Rés/eitie, v. t. Gime: & p.p. RESCUED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RESCUING.] [O. Fr. rescourre, rescoure, rescurre, 
rescorre, Pr. rescodre, It. riscuotere, from Lat. re, 
again, back, and excutere, to shake or drive out, 
from ex, out, and qguatere, to shake.} To free or 
deliver from any confinement, violence, danger, or 
evil; to liberate from actual restraint, or to remove 
or withdraw from a state of exposure to evil; as, to 
rescue a prisoner from an officer; to rescue seamen 
from destruction by shipwreck. 

Had I been seized by a hungry lion, 
I would have been a breakfast for the beast, 
Rather than have false Proteus rescue me. Shak. 

Syn.—To retake; recapture; free; deliver; liberate; 
save. 

Rés/eiie, n. [See the verb, and cf. Rescovs.} 

1. The act of rescuing ; deliverance from restraint, 
violence, or danger, by force, or by the interference 
of an agent. 

Spur to the rescue of the noble king. Shak. 

2. (Law.) The forcible retaking, or taking away, 
against law, of things lawfully distrained; also, the 
forcible liberation of a person from an arrest or 
imprisonment; the retaking by a party captured of 
a prize made by the enemy. Bouvier, 

The rescue of a prisoner from the courtis punished with 
perpetual imprisonment and forfeiture of goods. Blackstone. 

Rés/etie-less, a. Without rescue or release. 

Rés/eiti-er, n. One who rescues or retakes. Kent. 

Rés/eus-see’, n. (Law.) The party in whose favor 
a rescue is made, Crabb. 

Res-etis/sor (127) (Synop., § 130), ». [Law Latin. 
See Rescuk.] (0. Eng. Law.) One who commits a 
rescue; a rescuer. Burrill. 

Re-starch/ (re-strch’, 114), n. [Prefix re and search ; 
Fr. recherche, It. ricerca.] Diligent inquiry or ex- 
amination in seeking facts or principles; laborious 
or continued search after truth; as, researches of 
human wisdom, 

The dearest interests of parties have frequently been staked 
on the results of the researches of antiquaries. Macaulay. 

Syn.—Investigation ; examination ; inquiry ; scru- 
tiny. 

Re-séarch/,v.¢. [imp.&p.p.RESEARCHED (-strcht/) ; 
p.pr.&vb.n. mame [Prefix re and search ; 
Fr. rechercher, It. ricercare. 

1. To search or examine with continued care; to 
seck diligently. 

9.. To search again; to examine anew. 


Capable of being rescinded, as 
Story. 
The act of rescinding; rescis- 


RESENTINGLY 


Re-séarch/er (re-strch/er), z. One who researches, 
inquires, or examines. 

Re-starch/ful, a. Making researches; inquisitive. 
[Rare.] . Coleridge. 

Re-séat/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RESEATED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. RESEATING.] [Prefix re and seat.] To seat 

ee set ot (8 
e-séet’, v. t. ee infra.) To cut or pare off. 

Re-sée/tion (ro-s8h’shany nm. (Lat. Pieris. from 
resecare, resectum, to cut off, from ve, again, and 
secure, to cut; Fr. resection, Sp. reseccion. | 

1. The act of cutting or paring off. Cotgrave. 

2. (Surg.) The removal of the articular extremity 
of a bone, or of the ends of the bones in a false ar- 
ticulation. 

Ré-seek’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RESOUGHT; p. pr. & 
vb. N. RESEEKING.] [Prefix ve and seek.] To seek 
again. J. Barlow, 

RéE-s€ize! (re-séz’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. RESEIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. RESEIZING.) [Prefix re and seize.] 

1. To seize again, or a second time. Spenser. 

2. (Law.) To take possession of, as lands and 
tenements which have been disseized. 

The sheriff is commanded to reseize the land and all the 
chattels thereon, and keep the same in his custody till the 
arrival of the justices of assize. Blackstone. 

Ré-séiz/er, n. 1. One who seizes again, 

2. (Eng. Law.) The taking of lands into the hands 
of the king where a general livery, or oustre le main, 
was formerly misused, contrary to the form and 


order of law. Craig. 
RE-s€iz/are (-sezh/yyr), m. A second seizure; the 
act of seizing again. Bacon, 


Ré-séll, v.t. limp. & p. p. RESOLD; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RESELLING. Prefix re and sell.) To sell again; 
to sell what has been bought or sold. 

Re-sém/bla-ble, a. [See RESEMBLE.] 
of being compared, [0bds.] 

Re-sém/blange (re-zém/-), 2. 
See RESEMBLE. ] 

: a The state of resembling or being like; simili- 
ude. 

One main end of poetry and painting is to please; they bear 
a great resemblance to each other. Dryden 

2. That which resembles, or is similar; represen- 
tation; likeness. 

These sensible things, which religion hath allowed, are 7e- 
semblances formed according to things spiritual. looker. 

Syn. — Likeness; similarity; similitude; semblance; 
representation ; image. 

Re-sém/blant, a. [Fr., a. and p. pr. of ressembler, 
to resemble. See RESEMBLE.] Having or exhibit- 
ing resemblance; resembling. [Rare.] 

Re-gém/ble (re-ztém/bl), v. t. [imp. & p. p. RESEM- 
BLED; p. pr. & vb. n. RESEMBLING.] [Fr. vessem- 
bler, Pr. & Sp. resemblar, It. risembrare, rassem- 
brare, from re and Fr, sembler, Pr. & Sp. semblar, 
It. sembrare, sembiare, to seem, to resemble, from 
Lat. similare, simulare, to imitate, from similis, 
like, similar. } 

1. To be like to; —said of one thing as compared 
with another; to be alike or similar to;—said of 
two or more objects with respect to one another; 
to bear the similitude of, either in form, figure, or 
qualities, 


Admitting 
Gower. 
[Fr. ressemblance. 


We will resemble you in that. Milton. 
Heaven resembles hell 
As he our darkness. Milton. 


2. To represent as like something else; to liken; 
to compare. 
The other 
He did resemble to his lady bright. Spenser. 
3. To counterfeit; to imitate. [Obs.] ‘They can 
80 well vesemble man’s speech.” Holland, 
4. To cause to imitate or be like. [Rare.] Bushnell. 

Re-sém/bler,n. One who resembles. 

BRe-sém/bling-ly, adv. So as to resemble; with 
resemblance or likeness, 

Re-sém/i-niate, v.¢. [Lat. re, again, and seminare, 
seminatum, to sow.] ‘To produce again by means 
of seed. [Obs.] Browne, 

Ré-sénd/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RESENT; p. pr. & vb. 
N. RESENDING.] [Prefix re and send.] To send 
again; tosend back. [Obs.] Shak. 

Re-sént/, v.¢. (imp. & p. p. RESENTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RESENTING.] [Fr. ressentir Pr., Sp., & Pg. resentir, 
It. risentire, fr. Lat. re, again, and sentire, to feel. ] 

1. To feel back in return; to think over; as, (¢.) 
To take well; to receive with satisfaction;—ina 
good sense. [Obs.] 


Which makes the tragical ends of noble persons more favor- 
ably resented by compassionate readers. Browne. 


(b.) To take ill; to consider as an injury or affront; 
to be in some degree provoked at; to be indignant 
at; —in a bad sense. 
Our King Henry the Seventh quickly resented his drift. Pullers 
2. To express resentment by word or action. 
“Bore dishonorably what he might have resented 
safely.” Bolingbroke. 
Re-sént/, v. i. To feel or harbor resentment; to be 
-angry. 
Re-sént/er, n. One who resents. Wotton. 
Re-sént/ful, a. Inclined to resent; easily provoked 
to anger; of an irritable temper. 
Re-sént/ful-ly, adv. Ina resentful manner. 
Re-sént/i-ment, n. Resentment. [Obs.] 
Re-sént/ing-ly, adv. 1. With deep sense or strong 
perception. [0ds.] More. 
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Re-sérved/, p.a. Restrained from freedom in words 


RESIGN 


court and residence of all his regal power, he then, in the sin- 
gle person of a man, fights against his own majesty and king- 


RESENTIVE 


2. With a sense of wrong or affront; with a degree 


of anger. or actions ; oo 8 eee noen oe Mane 
Re-sént/ive, a. Disposed to resent ; easil ro- thoughts and feelings; not free or frank. ‘‘Toa q ‘ A 4 
roe or irritated ; oie to feel an inary or af-| obliging, yet reserved to all.” Walsh. “Nothing 4. That which falls to the bottom of liquors; 
front. [Rare.] Thomson. | reserved or sullen was to see.” Dryden. sediment. [0bs.] Bacon. 


5. (Canon & Common Law.) The abode of a par- 
son or incumbent on his benefice ; — opposed to non- 
residence. Blackstone, 

yn.—Domiciliation ; inhabitancy; sojourn; stay; 
abode; home; dwelling; habitation; domicile; mansion. 
Rés/i-den-¢cy,n. 1. The same as RESIDENCE. 
. Specifically, theeoflicial dwelling of a govern- 
ment officer in India. Malcom. 
Rés/i-dent, a. [Fr. résident, Pr. resident, Sp. & 
Pg. residente, It. residente, risedente, Lat. residens, 


[Fr. ressentiment, It. risenti- 


Re-sgént/ment, n. 
See supra. ] 


mento, Sp. resentimiento. 
1. The act of resenting. 
2. The state of being resentful, or inclined to think 

over; as, (a.) A state of consciousness; conviction ; 

feeling; impression. [Obs.] 

He retains vivid resentments of the more solid mortality. More. 


It is a greater wonder that so many of them die, with so little 
resentment of their danger. Bp. Taylor. 


Syn.—Restrained; cautious; backward; cold; shy; 
coy; modest. 

Re-strv’ed-ly, adv. With reserve; with backward- 
ness; not with openness or frankness; cautiously ; 
coldly. 

Re-strv/ed-ness, n. The state of being reserved; 
want of frankness, openness, or freedom, 

Re-strv’er, n. One who reserves. 

Rés/er-voir’ (réz/er-vwor’),n. [Fr.réservoir. See 


(b.) Satisfaction; complacency; gratitude;—in a 
good sense. [Obs.] (c.) Displeasure; anger;—1in 
a bad sense. 

Syn.— Anger ; irritation ; vexation ; displeasure ; 
grudge ; indignation ; choler ; gall; ire ; wrath ; rage ; 


RESERVATORY.] A place where any thing is kept 
in store; especially, a place where water is collected 
and kept for use when wanted, as to supply a foun- 
tain, a canal, or a city by means of aqueducts, or to 
drive a mill-wheel, and the like; a cistern; a mill- 


p. pr. of residere. See RESIDE.] Dwelling or hay- 
ing an abode in a place for a continued length of 
time; fixed; residing; as, resident in the city or in 
the country, ‘‘ One there still resident as day or 
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mologically, that reaction of the mind which we instinct- 2. To furnish with a new setting, border, or place for some time. 


2. A public minister who resides at a foreign 
court; —a term usually applied to ministers of a 
rank inferior to that of embassadors,. 

Rés/i-dent-er, n. A resident. 

Rés/i-dén/tial, a. Residing; residentiary. [Rare.] 

Rés/i-dén/tia-ry, a. [L. Lat. residentiarius.] Hay- 
ing residence. More. 


adornment; as, to eset a diamond. 
Ré-sét/, n. 1. The act of resetting. 
2. (Print.) That which is reset; matter set up 
again. 
Re-sét’,v.¢. [Cf. RECEIVE, REcEIPT.] (Scots Law.) 
To harbor or secrete; to hide, as stolen goods or a 
criminal, 


ively feel when we think ourselves wronged. Pride and 

selfishness are apt to aggravate this feeling until it 

changes into a criminal animosity; and this is now the 

more common signification ofthe term. Being founded in 

a sense of injury, this feeling is hard to be removed; and 

hence the expressions bitter or implacable resentment. 
Anger is like 


= ho being allowed his wa, ye ay e ‘ 
Self-metile tres hint = huge: Shak. We shall see if an English hound is to harbor and reset the aon Sone ay Aya § 130), 2. 
Can heavenly minds such high resentment show, Southrons here. LS W. Scott. nt he oe ° ‘ag 
Or exercise fuelt spite in human woe? Dryden. | Re-sét’, n. (Scots Law.) The receiving of stolen he residentiary, or the frequent visitor of the favored spot, 


. » » Will discover that both have been there. Coleridge. 
2. An ecclesiastic who keeps a certain residence. 
Syn.—Inhabitant; inhabiter; dweller; sojourner. 

Rés/i-dén/tia-ry-ship,». The office or condition 
of a residentiary. 

Rés/i-dent-ship, n. The condition or station of a 
resident. etre 
Re-sid/er,. One who resides in a particular place, 
Re-sid/ii-al, a. [It. residuale. See ResmpuE.] Re- 
maining after a part is taken. Diary. 

Residual analysis (Math.), a method which proceeds 
by taking the difference of a function in two different 
states, and then expressing the relation between this dif-— 
ference and the difference of the corresponding states of 
the variable. Math. Dict.— Residual figure (Geom.), the 
figure remaining after a less figure has been subtracted 
from a greater one. Crabb.— Residual quantity (Alg.), 

a binomial quantity the two parts of which are connected 

by the negative sign, as a—b.— Residual root, the root 

of a residual quantity, as ./a—d. 


Re-sid/ii-a-ry, a. ([It. residuario. See infra.] 
Pertaining to the residue, or part remaining; as, the 
residuary advantage of an estate.  Ayliffe. 

Residuary clause, that part of the testator’s will in 
which the residue of his estate is disposed of. — Residuary 
devisee, the person to whom the residue of real estate is 
devised by a will. — Residuary legatee, the person to 
whom the residue of personal estate is bequeathed. 

Rés/i-diie, n. [Fr. résidu, Sp. & It. residuo, Lat. 
residuum, from residwus, that is left behind, re- 
ete from residere, to remain behind, See RE- 
SIDE. 

1. That which remains after a part is taken, sep- 
arated, removed, or designated. 

The residue of them will I deliver to the sword. Jer. xv. 9. 

If church power had then prevailed over its victims, not a 
residue of English liberty would have been saved. J. Zaylor. 

2. The balance or remainder of a debt or account. 

3. (Law.) That part of a testator’s estate which 


goods, or harboring an outlaw. Janieson. 

Re-sét/ter, n. One who resets. 

Re-sét/ter, n. (Scots Law.) One who receives or 
conceals, as stolen goods or a criminal. 

Ré-sét/tie, v.t. [imp.&p.p.RESETTLED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. RESETTLING.] [Prefix ve and settle. ] 

1. To settle again. Swift. 
2. To install again, as a minister of the gospel. 

Ré-sét/tle, v.i. To settle in the gospel ministry a 
second time; to be installed again. 

Ré-sét/tle-ment,». 1. The act of settling or com- 
posing again, ‘The resettlement of my discom- 
posed soul.” Norris. 

2. The state of settling or subsiding again; as, 
the resettlement of lees. Mortimer. 
3. A second settlement in the gospel ministry. 

4. The act of settling or establishing, or the state 
of being settled; a second or new settlement. 

Ré-shape’, v.¢. (imp. & p. p. RESHAPED (re-shapt/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RESHAPING.] [Prefix re and shape.] 
To shape again. 

Ré-ship’,v.¢. [imp. & p.p. RESHIPPED (re-shipt/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RESHIPPING.] [Prefix re and ship.] 
To ship again; to ship, as any thing which has been 
conveyed by water or imported; as, coffee and su- 
gar imported into New York, and reshipped for 
Hamburg. 

Ré-ship/ment, n. 1. The act of reshipping or 
loading on board of a ship a second time; the ship- 
ping for exportation what has been imported. 

2. That which is reshipped. 

Ré/si-ang¢e, (110) nm. [L. Lat. reseantia, reseantisa, 
O. Fr. reseance, reseantise. See infra.) Residence; 
abode. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Ré/si-ant, a. [O. Fr. reseant, resseant, Lat. resi- 
dens. See RESIDENT.] Resident; dwelling; pres- 
ent in a place. [Obs.] ‘In which her kingdom’s 
throne is chiefly restant.” Spenser. 

Reée/si-ant,n. A resident. [Obs.] 


Rés/er-ate, v.t. [Lat. reserare, reseratum, to un- 
lock.] To unlock; to open. [Obs.] Boyle. 

Re-strv/anc¢e, n. Reservation. [fare.] Burnet. 

Rés/er-va/tion, n. [Fr. réservation, Sp. reserva- 
cion, It. riservazione, Pr. & L. Lat. reservatio. See 
RESERVE. | 

1. The act of reserving, or keeping back; con- 
cealment, or withholding from disclosure; reserve, 
“With reservation of a hundred knights.” Shak. 

Make some reservation of your wrong. Shak. 

2. Something withheld, either not expressed or 
disclosed, or not given up or brought forward. 

3. A tract of the public land reserved for some 
special use, as for schools, the use of Indians, &c.; 
a reserve. oro 

4. The state of being treasured up or kept in 
store; custody. Shak. 

5. (Law.) (a.) A clause in an instrument by which 
some new thing is reserved out of the thing granted, 
and not in essebefore. (b.) A proviso. Shaw. Kent. 

Qe This term is often used in the same sense with 
exception, the technical distinction being disregarded. 

Mental reservation, the withholding or failing to dis- 
close something that affects a statement, promise, &c., 
and which, if disclosed, would materially vary its import. 

Re-strv/a-tive, a. Tending to reserve or keep; 
keeping; reserving. 

Re-stérv’a-to-ry,n. [L. Lat. reservatorium, from 
Lat. reservare ; Sp.reservatorio.] A placein which 
things are reserved or kept. Woodward. 

Re-sérve’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RESERVED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. RESERVING.] [Fr. réserver, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
reservar, It. riservare, Lat. reservare, from re, 
again, and servare, to meee 

1. To keep in store for future or other use; to 
withhold from present use for another purpose; to 
keep; to retain. 

Hast thou seen the treasures of the hail which I have ve- 





served against the time of trouble? Job xxxviii. 22, 23. 
feserve your kind looks and language for private hours. Swift. 

2. To make an exception of; toexcept. [Rare.] 

In this same decree, which so remarkably reserves the ab- 
stinence from blood, the Sabbath is not all reserved as a thing 
either of necessity or expedience. Bp. Horsley. 
Re-strve’, n. [Fr. réserve, Sp. reserva, It. riserba, 
riserva. Sce supra.] 

1. The act of reserving or keeping back. 

2. That which is reserved or kept back. 

The virgins, beside the oil in their lamps, carried likewise a 
reserve in some other vessel for a continual supply. Tillotson. 


However any one may concur in the general scheme, it is 
still with certain reserves and deviations. Addison. 


3. That which is excepted; exception. 

Each has some darling lust, which pleads for a reserve. Rogers. 

4. Restraint of freedom in words or actions; 
backwardness; caution in personal behavior. 

My soul, surprised, and from her sex disjoined, 
Left all reserve, and all the sex, behind. Prior. 
_5. A tract of land reserved or set apart for a par- 
ticular purpose; as, the Connecticut Reserve in 
Ohio, originally set apart for the school fund of 
Connecticut; the Clergy Reserves in Canada, for the 
ee of the clergy. Bartlett. 
- (Mil.) A select body of troops in the rear of an 
army drawn up for battle, reserved to sustain the 
other lines as occasion may require; a body of 
troops kept for an exigency. 

In reserve, in keeping for other or future use; in store; 
as, he has large quantities of wheat in reserve; he has 
evidence or arguments in reserve. 

Syn. — Reservation; retention; limitation ; backward- 
NesH; reservedness; coldness; shyness; coyness; mod- 
esty. 


= - 


Re-side/, v. z. 


Rés/i-denge, n. 


[imp. & p. p. RESIDED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. RESIDING.] ([Fr. résider, Sp. residir, It. risede- 
re, a residére, from re, again, back, and sedere, 
to sit. 

1. To continue to sit; to remain; to dwell perma- 
nently or for a length of time; to have a scttled 
abode for a time; to abide continuously; to have 
one’s dwelling or home; to remain for a long time. 

At the moated grange resides this dejected Mariana. Shak. 

In no fixed place the happy souls reside. Dryden. 


2. To have a seat or fixed position; to inhere; 
to lie or be as an attribute or element. 

In such like acts, the duty and virtue of contentedness doth 
especially reside. Barrow. 

3. To sink to the bottom of liquors; to settle; to 
subside. [Obs.] Boyle. 

Syn.—To dwell; inhabit; sojourn; abide; remain; 
live; domiciliate ; domicile. 

(Fr. résidence, Pr., Sp., & Pg. resi- 
dencia, It. residenzia, residenza, risedentia, rise- 
denza. See RESIDENT. ] 

1. The act of residing, abiding, or dwelling in a 
place for some continuance of time; as, the resi- 
dence of an American in France or Italy for a year. 

The confessor had often made considerable residences in 
Normandy. ‘ale. 

2. The place where one resides; an abode ; a 
dwelling; a habitation. ‘‘ Near the residence of 
Postumus.” Shak. 

Johnson took up his residence in London. Macaulay. 

3. Hence, the place where any thing permanently 
rests. 

But when a king sets himself to bandy against the highest 





is not disposed of in his will by particular and 
special legacies and devises, and which may remain 
after payment of debts and legacies. 

Syn.—Rest; remainder; remnant; balance; resid- 
uum, 

Re-sid/ii-otis, a. Remaining; residual. Landor. 

Re-sid/ti-tim, 7. [Lat. See supra.] That which 
is left after any process of separation or purification ; 
that which remains after certain specified deduc- 
tions are made; residue. See RESIDUE. 

“T think so,” is the whole residuum that can be found after 
evaporating the prodigious pretensions of the zealot dema- 
gogue. L. Taylor. 

Ré-sitSe’, vt. ees re and stege.] Toseat again; 
to reinstate. [Obs.] Spenser, 
Re-sign!’ (re-zin’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. RESIGNED; 
p.pr. & vb. Nn. RESIGNING.] [Fr. résigner, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. resignar, It. risegnare, rassegnare, Lat. re- 
signare, from re, again, back, and signare, to sign.] 
To sign back; to return by a formal act; to 
yield to another; to surrender ;—said especially of 
office or emolument; hence, to submit; to yield; to 
give up;—said of the wishes or will, or of some- 
thing valued ; —also, often used reflexively, 


There resign my government to thee. Shak. 
Lament not, Eve, but patiently resign P 
Whatever thou hast lost. - Milton. 


What more reasonable, than that we should in all things 
resign ourselves to the will of God? lotson. 


2. To withdraw, as a claim; as, he resigns all 
pretensions to skill. 
He soon resigned his former suit. Spenser. 
3. To commit to the care of; to intrust; to con- 
sign. [Obs.] 
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RESIGN 


Gentlemen of quality have been sent beyond the seas, 7e- 
signed and concredited to the conduct of such as they call gov- 
ernors. Evelyn. 

Syn.— To abdicate; surrender; submit; leave; re- 
linquish; forego; quit; forsake; abandon; renounce. — 
RESIGN, RELINQUISH. To resign is to give up, as if break- 
ing a seal and yielding all it had secured; hence, it marks 
a formal and deliberate surrender. To relinquish is less 
formal, but always implies that the thing given up has 
been long an object of pursuit, and, usually, that it has 
-been prized and desired. We resign what we once held 
or considered as our own, as an office, employment, &c. 
We speak of relinquishing a claim, of relinquishing some 
advantage we had sought or enjoyed, of relinquishing 
a subject we had been discussing, of relinquishing some 
right or privilege, &c. ‘‘Men are weary with the toil 
which they bear, but can not find it in their hearts to re- 
linquish it.” Steele. Sec ABDICATE. 

Ré-sign’ (ré-sin’), v. ¢. [Prefix re and sign.] To 
affix one’s signature a second time to. 

Re-sign’ (re-zin’), n. Resignation. [0bs.] 

fe partion, nm [Fr, résignation, Pr. resigna- 
cio, Sp. resignacion, It. risegnazione, rasseynazione, 
See RESIGN. ] 

1. The act of resigning or giving up, as a claim, 
possession, wish, or the like; as, the resignation of 
a crown or commission, 

2. The state of being resigned or submissive; 
quiet submission ; unresisting acquiescence ; as, 
resignation to the will and providence of God. 

Syn. -— Patience; surrender; relinquishment; forsak- 
ing; abandonment; abdication; renunciation; submis- 
sion; acquiescence; endurance. See PATIENCE. 

Re-signed/’ (re-zind’), p. a. Submissive; yielding; 
not disposed to murmur. 

A firm, yet cautious mind; 

_ Sincere, though prudent; constant, yet resigned. Lope. 
Re-sign/ed-ly (re-zin/-), adv. With submission. 
Rés/ig-nee! (r&éz/i-ne’), nm. One to whom any thing 

is resigned, or in whose favor a resignation is made, 

Re-sign/er (re-zin/er), n. One who resigns. 

Re-sign’ment (re-zin/-), x. The act of resigning. 

Re-sile’ (re-zil’),v. 7. [imp.& p.p. RESILED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. RESILING.] [Lat. resilire, to leap or spring 
back, fr. 7e, again, back, and salire, to leap, spring ; 
Fr. résilir.| ‘To start back; to recede from a pur- 
pose. [Obs.] Ellis. 

Re-sil/i-encge, ) x. [It. resilienza. See infra.) The 

Re-sil/i-en-cy, act of resiling or springing back, 
or the act of rebounding; as, the resilience of a ball 
or of sound. Bacon. 

Re-sil/i-ent (re-zil/l-ent), a. [Lat. resiliens, p. pr. 
of resilire. See RESILE. | Inclined to resile, leap, 
or spring back; rebounding. 

Rés/i-li’tion (réz/i-lish’/un), n. [See RestLE.] The 
act of springing back; resilience. [Iare.] 

Rés/in, n. [Fr. résine, Sp., It., & Lat. resina, prob- 
ably allied to Gr. Jyrivn, from féewv, to flow.] A 
solid, inflammable substance, of vegetable origin, a 
non-conductor of electricity, and insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohol and in essential oils. 

§@ Resins exude from trees in combination with es- 
sential oils, and in a liquid or semi-liquid state. They 
are composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and are 
supposed to be formed by the oxygenation of the essen- 
tial oils. Copal, mastic, guaiacum, and colophony or pine- 
resin, are some of them. When mixed with gum, they 
form the gum-resins, like asafetida and gamboge. 

Rés/in-a/ceotis, a. Having the quality of resin. 

Rés/in-if/er-otis, a. [Fr. résinifére, Sp. & It. resi- 
nifero, from Lat. resina, resin, and ferre, to bear.] 
Yielding resin; as, a resiniferous tree or vessel. 

Rés/in-i-form, a. ([Fr. résiniforme, Sp. resini- 
forme, from Lat. resina, resin, and forma, form.] 
Having the form of resin. 

Rés/in-o-e-lée/trie, a. Containing or exhibiting 
negative electricity, or that kind which is produced 
by the friction of resinous substances, Ure. 

Rés/in-otts, a. [Lat. resinosus, It. & Sp. resinoso, 
Fr. résineux. See Rresin.] Partaking of the quali- 
ties of resin, or resembling it in appearance; per- 
taining to, or obtained from, resin. 

Resinous electricity, electricity which is excited by rub- 
bing bodies of the resinous kind;—called also negative 
electricity, and opposed to vitreous or positive electricity. 

Rés/in-otis-ly, adv. By means of resin. 

Rés/in-otis-ness, n. The quality of being resin- 
ous. 

Rés/in-y, a. Like resin, or partaking of its qualities. 

Rés/i-pis’gence, n. [Fr. résipiscence, It. resipis- 
cenza, Lat. resipiscentia, from resipiscere, to recover 
one’s senses, v. inchoative from resipere, from re, 
again, and sapere, to taste, to have good taste, sense, 
or discernment.] Wisdom derived from severe ex- 
perience; hence, repentance. [Rare.] 

Re-sist/ (re-zist’), v. t.. (imp. & p. p. RESISTED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. RESISTING.| [Fr. résister, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. resistir, It. & Lat. resistere, from Lat. re, again, 
and sistere, to stand.] 

1. To stand against; to withstand, 

That mortal dint, 
Save He who reigns above, none can resist. Dilton. 

2. To strive against; to endeavor to counteract, 
defeat, or frustrate; to act in opposition to; to op- 

08e, 

God resisteth the proud. James iv. 6. 

3. To counteract as a force by inertia or reaction. 


Syn.—To withstand; oppose; hinder; check; thwart; 
bafile; disappoint. 
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Re-sist’, v.i. To make opposition. Shak, 

Re-sist’,n. (Calico Printing.) A substance used to 
prevent a color or mordant from fixing on those 
parts to which it has been applied, either by acting 
mechanically in preventing the color, &c., from 
reaching the cloth, or chemically in changing the 
color so as to render it incapable of fixing itself in 
the fibers. The pastes prepared for this purpose 
are called resist-pastes. F, C. Calvert. 

Re-sist/ange, n. [Fr. résistance, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
resistencia, It. reststenza, L. Lat. resistentia, from 
resistens, p. pr. of resistere. See supra.] 

1. The act of resisting; opposition. 

2. The quality of not yielding to force or external 
impression; that power of a body which acts in op- 
position to the impulse or pressure of another, or 
which prevents the effect of another power. 

Unfold to us some warlike resistance. Shak. 

Solid of least resistance, a solid of such a form as to 
experience, in moving in a fluid, less resistance than any 
other solid having the same base, height, and volume. 

Syn.— Opposition; rebuff; hinderance; check. 

Re-sist/ant, n. [Fr. résistant, Sp. & It. resistente, 
Lat. resistens. See supra.] One who, or that 
which, resists. Pearson, 

Re-sist/ant, a, Making resistance; resisting. 

Re-sist/er, n. One who opposes or withstands. 

Re-sist/ful, a, Making much resistance; resist- 


ing. 

Re-sist/i-bil/itty, n. The quality of being resisti- 
ble; resistibleness. 

The name “ body” being the complex idea of extension and 
resistibility together in the same subject. Locke. 

Re-sist/i-ble, a. [Fr. résistible, Sp. resistible.] Ca- 
pable of being resisted; capable of resisting; as, a 
resistible force; resistible grace. Hale. 

Re-sist/i-ble-mess,n. The quality of being resisti- 
ble; resistibility. 

Re-sist/i-bly, adv. In a resistible manner. 

Re-sist/ing-ly, adv.- So as to make resistance ; 
with opposition. 

Re-sist/ive, a. Having the power to resist. B. Jon. 

Re-sist/less,a. 1, Having no power to resist; help- 
less. [Obs.] Spenser. 

2. Incapable of being resisted; irresistible. 
Masters’ commands come with a power resistless 
To such as owe them absolute subjection. 

Re-sist/less-ly, adv. Ina resistless manner. 

Re-sist/less-mess,n. The state of being resistless ; 
irresistibleness. 

Rés/o-lii-ble, a. [Fr. résoluble, Sp. resoluble, It. 
resolubile, risolubile, Lat. resolubilis. See RE- 
SOLVE.] Admitting of being resolved or melted; 
as, bodies resoluble by fire. Boyle. 

Rés/o-lti-ble-ness, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing resoluble; resolvable; soluble. 

Rés/o-liite (30), a. [Fr. résolu, It. resoluto, riso- 
luto, Sp. resoluto, resuelto. The Latin resolutus 
has a different signification, for it means relaxed, 
enervated, effeminate. See RESOLVE.] 

1. Having a decided purpose; determined ; hence, 
bold; firm; steady; constant in pursuing a pur- 
pose. 


Milton. 


Edward is at hand, 
Ready to fight; therefore be resolute. 

2. Convinced; satisfied; sure. pee 

3. Resolving, or explaining; as, the Resolute Doc- 
tor—Wm. Durand. [0Obs.] 

Syn.— Determined; decided; fixed; steadfast ; steady ; 
constant; persevering; firm; bold; unshaken. 

Rés/o-liite, n. 1. One who is resolute; a deter- 
mined person, 

2. Redelivery ; repayment. [Obs.] ‘‘ Yearly 
resolutes.” Burnet. 

Rés’o-liite-ly, adv. In a resolute manner; with 
fixed purpose; firmly; steadily ; with steady perse- 
verance ; boldly. 

Some of these facts he examines, some he resolutely Con 

Wi be 

Rés/o-liite-ness,n. The quality of being resolute ; 
fixed purpose; firm determination; unshaken firm- 
ness, 

Rés/o-lii/tion, n. Me résolution, Sp. resolucion, 
It. resoluzione, risoluzione, Pr. rezolucio, Lat. re- 
solutio. See RESOLVE.] 

1. The act, operation, or process of resolving; as, 
(a.) The act of separating a compound into its ele- 
ments or parts; dissolution. (b.) The act of ana- 
lyzing a complex notion, or solving a vexed ques- 
tion, or difficult problem. 

The unraveling and resolution of the difficulties that are 
met with in the execution of the design are the end of an ac- 
tion. Dryden. 

2. The state of being relaxed; relaxation. [Obs.] 

3. The state of being resolved, made clear, or de- 
termined; firmness; steadiness; constancy. 

Little resolution and certainty there is as touching theislands 
of Mauritania. Holland, 

Be it with resolution, then, to fight. Shak. 

4. That which is resolved or determined; espe- 
cially, the decision of a court, or the vote of an as- 
sembly; as, a judicial or legislative resolution ; the 
resolutions of a public meeting. 

5. The state of being resolved or firm in opinion 
or thought; conviction; assurance. [Obs.] 

6. (Math.) The act or process of solving; solu- 
tion; as, the resolution of an equation or problem, 


Shak, 


RESOLVE 


7. (Med.) A breaking up, disappearance, or ter- 
mination, as of a fever, a tumor, and the like. 

8. (Mus.) The passing of a dissonant into its 
proper consonant chord. 

Resolution of a force, or of a mo- 
tion (Mech.), the separation of a 
single force or motion into two or 
more which have different direc- 
tions, and, taken together, are 
an equivalent for the single one; 
—the opposite of composition. — 
Resolution of a nebula (Astron.), 
the exhibition of it to the eye by a 
telescope of such power as to show 
it to be composed of small stars. — 
Resolution of a quantity into its 
factors (Math.), the operation of 
finding two or more factors such 
that their product is equal to the given quantity. Math. Dict. 

Syn.—Decision; analysis; separation; disentangle- 
ment; dissolution ; resolvedness ; resoluteness ; firmness ; 
constancy ; perseverance; steadfastness ; fortitude ; bold- 
ness; purpose; resolve. See DECISION. 

RéEs/o0-lii/tion-er, )n, One who joins in the decla- 

Rés/o-1lii/tion-ist, ration of others; one who 
makes a resolution. [Rare.] 

He was sequestrated afterward as a resolutioner in 1648. 
ie W. Scott. 

Rés/o-lii/tive, a. [Fr. résolutif, Pr. resolutiu, Sp., 
Pg., & It. resolutivo. See RESOLVE.] Having the 
power to dissolve or relax. [Obs. Johnson, 

Re-sdlv/a-bil/i-ty, n. The capability of being sep- 
arated into parts; resolvableness. 

Re-sdlv/a-ble, a. [It. resolvibile, risolwibile. See 
RESOLVE.] Capable of being resolved or reduced 
to first principles; admitting of being separated into 
parts, or of appearing to be separated; as, resolva- 
ble nebulee. 

Re-sdlv/a-ble-mess, n. The state of being resolva- 
ble; resolvability. 

Re-s3lve/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RESOLVED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. RESOLVING.] ([Lat. resolvere, resolutum, fr. 
re, again, and solvere, to loosen, dissolve; It. resol- 
vere, risolvere, Sp. resolver, Kr. résoudre, O. Fr. re- 
soldre.] 

1. To separate the component parts of; to reduce 
to the constituent elements;—said of compound 
substances; hence, sometimes, to melt. 


O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 





Resolution of Forces. 
a@ b, force in one di- 


rection; ae, force 
in another direction; 
ad, resultant of the 
combined forces, 


Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew. Shak. 
Ye immortal souls, who once were men, 
And now resolved to elements again. Dryden, 


2. To dissolve and reduce to a different form; as, 
the house resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole. 

3. To reduce to simple or intelligible notions ; — 
said of complex ideas or obscure questions; to make 
clear or certain; to free from doubt; to disentangle ; 
to unravel; as, to resolve a riddle. 

To the resolving whereof we must first know that the Jews 
were commanded to divorce an unbelieving Gentile. Ailton. 

4. To cause to perceive or understand; to ac- 
quaint; to inform; to convince; to assure. 

Sir, be resolved. Imustand willcome. Beau. § Fl. 


Resolve me, Reason, which of these are worse, 
Want with a full or with an empty purse? Pope. 


In health, good air, pleasure, riches, Iam-resolved it can not 
be equaled by any region. Raleigh. 


We must be resolved how the law can be pure and perspic- 
uous, and yet throw a polluted skirt over these Eleusinian 
mysteries. Milton. 

5. To express, as an opinion or determination, by 
resolution and vote; as, it was resolved by thelegis- 
lature. 

6. (Math.) To solve, as a problem, by enumera- 
ting in order the several things to be done, to obtain 
what is required; to find the answer to, or the re- 
sult of. Hutton. 

7. (Med.) To disperse or scatter; to discuss, as 
an inflammation or a tumor. 

8. (Mus.) To let the tones, as of a discord, fol- 
low their several tendencies, resulting in a concord, 

To resolve a nebula (Astron.), to cause it to appear 
separated into distinct stars. 

Syn.—To solve; analyze; explain; unravel; disen- 
tangle. 

Re-sidlve/, v.i. 1. To be separated into its compo- 
nent parts, or distinct principles. 

2. To melt; to dissolve; to become fluid. 

When the blood stagnates in any part, it first coagulates, 
then resolves, and turns alkaline. Arbuthnot. 

8. To be settled in opinion; to be convinced. [#.] 

Let men resolve of that as they please. Locke. 

4. To form a resolution or purpose; to determine. 

It moves God first to jealousy, then to anger, and that makes 
him a resolved enemy. Bp. Taylor. 

Syn.—To determine; decide; conclude; purpose. 

Re-sdlve’, n. 1. The act of resolving or making 
“clear; resolution; solution. ‘To give a full resolve 
of that which is so much controverted.” Milton. 

2. That which has been resolved on or deter- 
mined; decisive conclusion; fixed purpose; deter- 
mination; also, legal or official determination ; legis- 
lative act or declaration. 


Nor is your firm resolve unknown. Shak. 
Cesar’s approach has summoned us together, ; 
And Rome attends her fate from our resolves. Addison. 
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RESOLVEDLY 


Re-sdlv’ed-ly, adv. 

clear up difficulties. 
Of that, and all the progress, more and less, 
Resolvedly more leisure shall express. Shak. 

2. In aresolved manner; decidedly; firmly; res- 
olutely. Grew. 

Re-sdlv’/ed-mess, n. Fixedness of purpose; firm- 
ness; resolution. Decay of Piety. 

Re-sdlvfend, n. [Lat. resolvendus, from resolvere, 
to resolve.] (Arith.) The number which arises from 
increasing the remainder after subtraction, in ex- 
tracting the square or cube root. Crabb. 

Re-silv/ent, a. Having power to resolve; causing 
solution. 

Re-sdlv/ent, n. [Fr. résolvant, Sp. resolvente, Tt. 
risolvente, Lat. resolvens, p. pr. of resolvere, See RE- 
SOLVE. ] , 

1. That which has the power of resolving, or caus- 
ing solution. d 4 

2. (Med.) That which has power to disperse in- 
flammation, and prevent the suppuration of tumors ; 
a discutient. Coxe, 

Re-sdlv/er, n. One who resolves, or forms a firm 
purpose, shy , 

Rés/o-nange, 7. [Fr. résonnance, Sp. resonancia, 
It. risonanza, Lat. resonantia.] 

1. The state of being resonant; or the act of re- 
sounding. 

2. (Acoustics.) A prolongation or increase of any 
sound, either by reflection, as in a cavern or apart- 
‘ment the walls of which are not distant enough to 
return a distinct echo, or by the production of 
vibrations in other bodies, as a sounding-board, or 
the bodies of musical instruments. 

Rés/o-mant, a. [Fr. résonnant, Sp. resonante, It. 
risonante, Lat. resonans, p. pr. of resonare, to re- 
sound, q. v.] Able to return sound; fitted to re- 
sound; engaged in resounding; returning sound; 
echoing back. 

’ Through every hour of the golden morning, the streets were 

' resonant with female parties of oldand young. De Quincey. 

Re-sorb/, v.¢. [Lat. resorbere, from re, again, and 
sorbere, to suck or drink in.] To swallow up. ‘‘ Now 
lifted by the tide, and now resorbed.” Young. 

Re-sérb/ent, a. (Lat. resorbens, p. pr. of resorbere, 
See supra.) Swallowing up. Woodhull. 

Re-sérp/tion, n. The act of resorbing; also, the 
act of absorbing again; re-absorption. 

Re-s6rt’ (re-zort/), v.i. [imp. & p. p. RESORTED; 
p. pr. & vb. N. RESORTING.] [Fr. ressortir, to go 
or come out again, from re, again, and sortir, to go 
or come out, Sp. resurtir, to rebound. } 

1. To go; to repair; to betake one’s self, 

What men of name resort to him? 

2. To fall back; to revert. [Obs.] 


The inheritance of the son never resorted to the mother. Hale. 


3. To have recourse; to apply; to betake one’s 
self for help, relief, or advantage. 
The king thought it time to resort to other counsels. Clarendon. 
Re-gsért/,n. [See supra.] 1. The act of going to, 
or making application; a betaking one’s self; the 
act of visiting or seeking. 
Join with me to forbid him her resort. Shak, 
2. A place to which one betakes himself habitu- 
ally; a place of frequent assembly; a haunt. ‘‘ Far 
from all resort of mirth.” Milton. 
3. [Fr. ressort.] Active power or movement; 
spring. [A Gallicism.] [Obs.] 
Some know the resorts and falls of business, that can not 
sink into the main of it. Bacon. 
Last resort, ultimate means of relief; also, final tribu- 
nal; that from which there is no appeal. 
Re-sort/er, n. One who resorts or frequents. 
Re-sound’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. RESOUNDED; p. pr. 
& vb. N. RESOUNDING.] [Fr. résonner, Pr. resonar, 
resonnar, Sp. resonar, Pg. resonar, resoar, It. riso- 
nare, Lat. resonare, from re, again, back, and so- 
nare, to sound. } 
1. To sound again, or repeatedly; to echo, 
Albion’s cliffs resound the rural lay. Pope. 
2. To praise or celebrate with the voice or the 
sound of instruments; to extol with sounds; to 
spread the fame of. 
The man for wisdom’s various arts renowned, 
Long exercised in woes, O muse, resound. 
Syn.—To echo; re-echo; reverberate; sound. 
Re-sound’, v.i. 1. To sound loudly; as, his voice 
resounded far. 
2. To be filled with sound; to ring; as, the woods 
resound with song. 
3. To be echoed; to be sent back, as sound. 
“Common fame... resownds back to them again.” 
South. 


1. In a manner to resolve or 


Shak. 


Pope. 


4. To be much and loudly mentioned. 
5. To echo or reverberate; as, the earth resownd- 
ed with his praise. 
Ré-sound’, v.¢. [Prefix re and sownd.] 
again. 
Ré-sound’,n. Return of sound; echo. Beau. gf Fl. 
Ré-sOurce’ (114), n. [Fr. ressource, from O. Fr. 
ressourdre, to spring forth or up again, from re, 
again, and sourdre, to spring forth. See Source.] 
1. That from which any thing springs forth ; 
hence, that to which one resorts, or on which one 
depends for supply or support; resort; dependence. 


To sound | Re-spéet/a-ble-ness,n. Respect- 
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Pallas viewed 
His foes pursuing and his friends pursued; 
Used threatenings, mixed with prayers, his last resource. 
Dryden. 

2. (pl.) Pecuniary means; funds; money, or any 
property that can be converted into supplies ; means 
of raising money or supplies; means; supplies; ca- 
pabilities of producing wealth, or to supply neces- 
sary wants; available means or capabilities of any 
kind, 

Scotland by no means escaped the fate ordained for every 
country which is connected,but not incorporated, with another 
country of greater resources. Macaulay. 

Syn.—Expedient; resort; means; contrivance; de- 
vice. 

Re-sbur¢ce/less,a. Destitute of resources. [Lare.] 
RéE-soOw’, v.t. [imp. RESOWED; p. p. RESOWED or 


RESOWN; p. pr. & vb. nm. RESOWING.] [Prefix re 
and sow.] To sow again. Bacon. 
Ré-spéak’, v. i. [imp. RESPOKE; Pp. Pp. RESPOKEN, 


RESPOKE; p. pr. & vb. nN. RESPEAKING.| [Prefix 
re aud speak.) To answer; to speak in return; to 
reply. 

Re speak’, v. t To speak or utter again; to re- 
peat. Shak. 

Re-spéet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RESPECTED; p. pr. 
& vb. N. RESPECTING.] [Fr. respecter, Sp. respec- 
tar, respetar, It. rispettare, Lat. respectare, v. in- 
tens. from respicere, respectum, to look back, to re- 
spect, from ve, again, back, and specere, spicere, to 
look, to view. | 

1. To look back upon; to notice with special at- 

‘tention; to regard as worthy of particular notice; 

hence, to honor; to prefer. 
In orchards and gardens, we do not so much respect beauty 
as variety of ground for fruits, trees, and herbs. Bacon. 
I do respect thee as my soul. Shak. 

2. To look toward ; to front upon or toward.[ Obs.] 

Palladius adviseth the front of his house should so respect 
the south. - Browne. 

3. To hold to; to consider; to deem. [0Obs.] 

To whom my father gave this name of Gaspar, 
And as his own respected him to death. B. Jonson. 

4. To have regard to, in relation or connection; 
to relate to; as, the treaty particularly respects our 
commerce, 

To respect the person, to suffer the opinion or judgment 
to be influenced or biased by a regard to the outward cir- 
cumstances of a person, to the prejudice of right and 
equity. 

Syn.—To regard; esteem; honor; revere; venerate. 

Re-spéet’, n. [See supra, and cf. RESPITE.} 

1. The act of respecting, or noticing with atten- 
tion; the looking toward; attention. 

But he it well did ward with wise respect. Spenser. 

We pass by common objects or persons without noticing 
them, whereas we turn back to look again at those which de- 
serve our admiration, our regard, our respect. This was the 
original meaning of ‘‘ respect” and “respectable.” J. Miller. 

2. The act of holding in high estimation; regard; 
attention; consideration. ‘‘Seen without awe, and 
served without respect.” Prior. 
These same men treat the Sabbath with little respect. Nelson. 


3. (pl.) An expression of respect or deference; 
as, to send one’s respects to another, 
4. That which respects or pertains to any person 
or thing. 
5. Relation; reference, 
In one respect I'll be thy assistant. Shak. 
They believed but one Supreme Deity, which, with respect 
to the benefits men received from him, had several titles, 
Tillotson. 
6. Consideration; motive in reference to some- 
thing; interest. [Rare.] ‘“‘ Whatever secret respects 


were likely to move them.” Hooker. 
To the public good 
Private respects must yield. Milton. 


In respect of, in comparison with; in reference to. 


Syn. —Deference; attention; regard; consideration; 
estimation. —RESPECT, REGARD. The phrases in respect 
to and in regard to may, in most or all cases, be inter- 
changed for the sake of variety. Some have endeavored 
to introduce the expression ‘‘ in that regard,” correspond- 
ing to ‘tin that respect ;” but this has not been sanc- 
tioned by general usage. See DEFERENCE. 

Re-spéet/a-bil/i-ty, n. The state or quality of 
being respectable; the state or quality which de- 
serves or commands respect. 

Re-spéet/a-ble, a. [Fr. respectable, Sp. respetable, 
It. rispettabile, L. Lat. respectabilis.] 

1. Worthy of respect; fitted to awaken esteem; 
deserving regard; as, a respectable citizen; respect- 
able company. 

No government, any more than an individual, will long be 
respected, without being truly respectable. Madison. 

2. Moderate in degree of excellence or in num- 
ber, but not despicable; as, a respectable discourse 
or performance; a respectable audience ; a respecta- 
ble number of citizens convened, 


ability. 
Re-spéet/a-bly, adv. Ina respect- 
able manner; in a manner to merit 


respect. 
Re-spéet/ant, a. [Fr. p. pr. of 
respecter, See REseEces| ( Her.) 





Placed so as to face one another ; — 
said of animals. 


Respectant. 


RESPITE 


Re-spéet/er, n. One who respects. 7 

I perceive that God is no respecter of persons. Acts x. 34. 

Re-spéet/ful, a. Marked or characterized by re- 
spect; as, respectful deportment. ‘‘ With humble 
joy and with remmeayy ear? Prior. 

Re-spéet/ful-ly, adv. Ina respectful manner; in 
a manner comporting with due estimation, 

Re-spéet/ful-mess, n. The quality of being re- 
spectful, 

Re-spéet/ing, prep., but in its origin a participle. 
With regard or relation to; regarding; concern- 
ing; as, respecting his conduct there is but one 
opinion, 

HRe-spée/tion, n. The act of respecting; respect; 
regard. [Obs.] Tyndale. 

Re-spéet/ive,a. [Fr. respectif, L. Lat. respectivus. 
See RESPECT. ] 

1. Noticing with attention; hence, careful; wary; 
considerate. 

If you look upon the church of England with a respective 
eye, you can not, with a good conscience, refuse this charge. 

Sandys. 

2. Looking toward; having reference to; relative, 
er absolute; as, the respective connections of so- 
ciety. 

3. Relating to particular persons or things, each 
to each; particular; own; as, let the men retire to 
their respective places of abode, 

4. Fitted to awaken respect. [Obs.] Shak, 

5. Rendering respect; respectful. [Obs.] ‘‘ With 
respective shame, rose, took us by the hands.” 
Chapman. ‘* With*equals familiar, yet respective.” 
Lord Burleigh. 

Re-spéet/ive-ly, adv. 1. As relating to each; par- 
ticularly ; as each belongs to each; as, let each man 
respectively perform his duty. 

The impressions from the objects of the senses do mingle 
respectively every one with its kind. CON. 

2. Relatively; not absolutely. [Obs.] Raleigh. 

3. Partially ; with respect to private views. [ Obs.] 

4. With respect. [Obs.] Shak, 

Re-spéet/less, a. aving no respect; without re- 
gard; without reference. Boned 

Rather than again 
Endure respectless their so moving cries. Chapman. 

Re-spéet/less-ness,n. The state of being respect- 
less; regardlessness, [Hares Shelton. 

Re-spéet/ii-oiis, a. Respectful. [Obs.] : 

Ré-spéll’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RESPELLED, or RE- 
SPELT; p. pr. & vb. nN. RESPELLING.] [Prefix re 
and spell.| To spell again. 

Re-spérse’, v.¢. [Lat. respergere, respersum, from 
re, again, and spargere, to strew, to sprinkle. ] To 
sprinkle. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 

Re-spér/sion, n. [Lat. respersio, from respergere, 
See supra.] The act of sprinkling. [Obds. 

Re-spir/a-bil/i-ty, n.  [Fr. respirabilité.] The 
quality of being respirable; respirableness. 

Re-spir/a-ble, a. ee & Sp. respirable, It. respi- 
rabile.| Capable of being breathed; fit for respira- 
tion or for the support of animal life; as, respirable 
air. 

Re-spir’a-ble-ness, n. 
ing respirable. 

Rés/pi-ra/tion, n. 
tio. See RESPIRE.] 

1. The act of breathing again or of resuming life ; 
hence, return to life; resurrection. 

Till the day 
Appear of respiration to the just. Milton. 

2. (Physiol.) The function by which air is intro- 
duced into the bodies of living beings for the sup- 
port of nutritive activity; the act of breathing. 

Rés’pi-ra/tion-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, respi- 
ration; as, respirational difficulties. 

Rés/pi-ra/tor,n. [Fr. respirateur, Sp. respirador. 
See RESPIRE.] An instrument covering the mouth 
with a net-work of fine wire in front, through which 
persons of weak lungs can breathe without injury. 
The wire, being warmed by the breath, tempers the 
cold air from without. Brande. 

Re-spir/a-to-ry, a. Serving for respiration; per- 
taining to respiration; as, respiratory organs. 

Re-spire’, v.7. [imp. & p. p. RESPIRED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. RESPIRING.] [Fr. respirer, from Lat. respi- 
rare, from Lat. re, again, and spirare, to breathe. | 

1. To take breath again; hence, to take rest or 
refreshment. ; 

Here leave me to respire, Milton. 

2. To breathe; to inhale air with the lungs. 
“‘From the mountains where I now respire.” Byron. 

Re-spire’, v. t. To breathe in and out; to inspire 
and expire, as air; to breathe; to breathe out; to 
exhale; to send out in exhalations. 

A native of the land where I respire 
The clear air for a while. . Byron. 

Rés/pite (rés/pit), n. [O. Fr. respit, N. Fr. répit, 
Pr. respieit, respieg, It. respitto, rispitto, from Lat, 
respectus, respect, regard, delay, the deferring of a 
day. See RESPECT.] 

1. A putting off of that which was appointed; a 
postponement or delay. 

I crave but four days’ respite. Shak. 

2. Temporary intermission of labor, or of any 
process or operation; interval of rest; pause. 

Some pause and respite only I require, Denham. 


3. (Law.) (a.) Temporary suspension of the exe- 


The state or quality of be- 


[Fr. respiration, Lat. respira- 
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RESPITE 


cution of a capital offender; reprieve. (b.) The 
delay of appearance at court granted to a jury be- 
yond the proper term, Blackstone, 
Syn. — Pause; interval; stop; cessation; delay; stay; 
reprieve. . 
Rés/pite, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RESPITED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. RESPITING. O. Fr. respiter, L. Lat. respec- 
tare. See supra. o give or grant a respite to; 
as, (a.) To delay or postpone. (0.) To keep back 
from execution; to reprieve. 
Forty days longer we do respite you. 
(c.) To relieve by a pause or interval of rest. 
respite his day-labor with repast.” Milton. 
RéEs/pite-less, a. Without respite or relief. Baxter. 
Re-splén/denge, )n. (Lat. resplendentia. See 
Re splgn/deney, | infra.] The state of being 
resplendent; brilliant luster; vivid brightness; 


Shak. 
“ To 


splendor. ‘‘The resplendence of that glorious 
sphere.” Bryant. 
Son! thou in whom my glory I behold : 
In full resplendence, heir of all my might. Milton. 


Re-splén/dent, a. [Lat. resplendens, resplendentis, 
p. pr. of resplendere, to shine brightly; from re, 


again, back, and splendere, to shine.| Shining with 
brilliant luster; very bright. ‘‘ With royal arras 
and resplendent gold.” Spenser. 


Re-spléen/dent-ly, adv. In aresplendent manner; 
with brilliant luster; with great brightness. 


Be-splén/dish-ant, a. Resplendent; brilliant. 
[ Obs. and ve rare. | Fabyan. 


Re-splén/dish-ing, a. Resplendent; shining bril- 


liantly. [Obs. and rare.] Sir T. Llyot. 
Re-split’, v. ¢. [Prefix re and split.] To split 
again. 


Rée-split’, v.i. To split, or rend, a second time. 

Re-spbnd/’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. RESPONDED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. RESPONDING.] [Lat. respondere, respon- 
sum, from re, again, back, and spondere, to promise. ] 

1. To answer; to reply. 
A new affliction strings a new chord in the heart, which 
onds to some new note of complaint within the wide scale 
of human woe. Buckminster. 
2. To correspond; to suit. 
To every theme responds thy various lay. Broome. 
3. To render satisfaction; to make payment; as, 
the defendant is held to respond in damages, 
Syn.—To answer; reply; rejoin. 

Re-sp6nd/,v.t. [Rare.] 1. To answer; to suit or 
accord with; to correspond to. 

_For his great deeds respond his speeches great. Fairfax. 
2. To satisfy by payment; as, the surety was held 
to respond the judgment of court. 

Re-spond’,n. 1. A short anthem interrupting the 
reading of a chapter, which is not to proceed till the 
anthem is ended. Wheatly. 

2. An answer; aresponse. [Obs.] 
3. (Arch.) A half pier or pillar attached to a wall 
to support an arch. [Obs. Oxf. Gloss, 

Re-spénd/en¢ge, )n. The act of responding; an 

Re-spind/en-¢y, answering. Chalmers. 

Re-spond/ent, a. [Lat. vespondens, p. pr. of re- 
spondere.] Disposed or expected to respond; an- 
swering; according. ‘‘ Wealth respondent to pay- 
ment and contributions.” Bacon, 

Re-spéond/ent, n. [Fr. répondant, Sp. respon- 
diente.| One who responds; as, (a.) (Law.) One who 
answers in certain suits or proceedings, generally 
those which are not according to the course of the 
common law, as in equity and admiralty causes, in 
petitions for partition, and the like. (b.) One who 
maintains a thesis in reply, and whose province it 
is to refute objections, or overthrow peor onte. 

Watts. 

kRé/spon-din/ti-& (-dtn/shi-a), n. (Commercial 
Law.) A loan upon goods laden on board a ship. 
It differs from bottomry, which is a loan on the ship 


itself. Bouvier. 
Re-spin/sal, a. Answerable; responsible. [Obs.] 
Re-spibn/sal,n. 1. Response; answer. Brevint. 
2. One who is responsible. [Obs.] Barrow. 


O. Fr. response, N. Fr. réponse, 


Re-spinse’, n. 
See RESPOND. ] 


Lat. responsum, from respondere, 

1. The act of responding. 

2. An answer or reply; especially, (a@.) Reply to 
an objection in formal disputation. /Vatts. (b.) ‘The 
answer of the people or congregation to the priest, 
in the litany and other parts of divine service. 
(c.) (Rom. Cath. Church.) A kind of anthem sung 
after the lessons of matins and some other parts of 
the office. Bp. Fitzpatrick. (d.) (Mus.) A repeti- 
nisl the given subject by another part in a fugue. 

wsby. 

Re-spon/si-biliity, n. [Fr. responsabilité, Sp. 
responsabilidad, It. risponsabilita. | 

1. The state of being responsible, accountable, or 
answerable, as for a trust or office, or for a debt. 

2. That for which any one is responsible or ac- 
countable. 

3. Ability to answer in payment; means of pay- 
ing contracts. 

Re-sp6n/si-ble, a. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. responsable, 
It. risponsabile. See RESPOND.] 

1. Liable to respond; likely to be called upon to 
answer; accountable; answerable; as, a guardian 
is responsible for the faithful discharge of his duty 
to his ward. 
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2. Able to respond, or to answer in accordance 
with what is expected or demanded; as, to have a 
responsible man for surety. 

Syn.— Accountable; answerable; amenable. 

Re-spon/si-ble-mess, n. The state of being re- 
sponsible; responsibility. 

Re-spin/si-bly, adv. Ina responsible manner. 

Re-spon/sion, n. [Lat. responsio, Pr. responsio, 
O. Sp. responsion, It. responsione, risponsione. See 
RESPOND. 

1. The act of answering. [Obs.] 

2. (University of Oxford.) An examination about 
the middle of the college course;—called also the 
little-go. See LirrLE-co. Lyell. 

Re-sp6n/sive, a. [Fr. responsif, Sp. responsivo, 
It. responsivo, risponsivo. } 

1. Able, ready, or inclined to respond. 

2. Suited to something else ; correspondent. ‘‘ The 
vocal lay responsive to the strings.” Pope. 

Re-spon/sive-ly, adv. In a responsive manner. 

Re-spon/sive-ness, n. The state of being respon- 
sive. 

Re-spén/so-ry, a. [Sp. responsorio. 
SPOND.] Containing or making answer. 

Re-spon/so-ry, n._ [L. Lat. responsorium, Sp. & 
It. responsorio, O. Fr. responsoire.] The answer 
of the people to the priest in the alternate speaking, 
in church service; aresponse, [fare.] 

Which, if I should repeat again, would turn my answers 
into responsories, and beget another liturgy. Milton. 

Rést, n. fae. rest, rist, Dan. & Sw. rast, rest, re- 
pose, Icel. rdst, O. Fries. resta, O. Sax., Goth., & 
O. H. Ger. rasta, a league, pause, quiet, N. H. Ger. 
rast, L. Ger. & D. rust, Pr. & It. resta, pause, de- 
lay, repose. See infra.] 

1. A state of quiet or repose; a cessation from 
motion or labor; tranquillity; as, res¢ from mental 
exertion; rest of body or mind, 

Sleep give thee all his rest, Shak. 

2. Hence, freedom from every thing which wearies 
or disturbs; peace; security. 

The land had vest fourscore years. Judg. iii. 30. 

3. That on which any thing rests or leans for 
support. 

He made narrowed rests round about, that the beams should 
not be fastened in the walls of the house. 1 Kings vi. 6. 

4. (Anc. Armor.) A projection from the right side 
of a coat of mail, serving to support the butt of a 
lance. ‘'Their visors closed, their lances in the 
rest.” Dryden. 

5. A place where one may rest; a permanent 
habitation, ‘‘In dust our final rest, and native 
home.” Milton. 

Ye are not as yet come to the rest and to the inheritance 
which the Lord your God giveth you. Deut. xii. 9. 

6. Sleep; hence, poetically, death, 

7. (Poetry.) A short pause of the voice in reading ; 
a cesura, 

8. (AMus.) (a.) A pause; an interval during which 
voice or sound is intermitted. (b.) The mark of such 
intermission, 


See Re- 





Syn. — Cessation; pause; intermission; stop; stay; 
repose; slumber; quiet; ease; quietness; stillness; tran- 
quillity; peacefulness; peace. See CESSATION. — REST, 
Repose. Rest is a ceasing from labor or exertion; repose 
is a mode of resting which gives relief and refreshment 
after toil and labor. We may rest in a standing posture ; 
we usually repose in a reclining one. ‘' The dove which 
Noah first sent out could not find vest for the sole of its 
foot; soldiers who are hotly pursued by an enemy have 
no time or opportunity to take repose; the night is the 
time for rest; the pillowis the place for repose. Rest 
may be properly applied to things and persons.” Crabd. 

The peaceful peasant to the wars is pressed, 
The fields lie fallow in inglorious rest. Dryden. 

Repose may be employed figuratively in the same sense. 

Nor can the tortured wave here find repose, 
But raging still amid the shaggy rocks, 
Now flashes o’er the scattered fragments. Thomson. 
Rést, v. i. [imp. & p. p. RESTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RESTING.] [A-S. restan, O. H. Ger. restjan, rastjan, 
N. H. Ger. rasten, Sw. rasta, D. rusten. See 
REstT, n.] 
1. To cease from action or motion of any kind; 


to stop. 
God rested on the seventh day from all his work which he 
had made. Gen. ii. 2. 


2. To be free from whatever wearies or disturbs; 
to be quiet or still. 
There rest, if any rest can harbor there. Milton. 
3. To lie; to repose; to recline; to lean; as, to 
rest on a couch. 
4. To stand on; to be supported by; as, a column 
rests on its pedestal. 
5. To sleep; to slumber. 
Fancy then retires 
Into her private cell, when Nature rests. Milton. 
6. To sleep the final sleep; to die, or be dead. 


Glad I lay me down, 
As in my mother’s lap; there I should rest, 
And sleep secure. Milton. 


7. To lean; to trust; to rely; as, to rest on a 
man’s promise. 








: 





RESTITUTION 


On him I rested, 


And not without considering fixed my fate. Dryden. 
8. To be satisfied; to acquiesce. ‘To rest in 
Heaven’s determination,” Addison, 


To rest with, to be in the power of; to depend upon; 
as, it rests with him to decide. 


Rést, v.t. 1. To lay or place at rest; to quiet. 
Your piety has paid 


All needful rites to vest my wandering shade. Dryden. 
2. To place, as on a support. 
Her weary head upon your bosom rest. Waller. 


Rést, n. (Fr. reste, It. resto, Sp. resto, resta, re- 
mainder, from Fr. rester, Sp. restar, It. restare, to 
remain, Lat. restare, to stay back, to remain, from 
re, again, back, and stare, to stand, stay.] 

1. That which is left, or which remains after the 
separation of a part, either in fact or in contempla- 
tion; remainder. 

Religion gives part of its reward in hand, ... the present 
comfort of having done our duty, and, for the rest, it offers us 
the best security that Heaven can give. Tillotson. 

2. Those not included in a proposition or descrip- 
tion; the remainder; others. ‘ Plato and the rest of 
the philosophers.” Stillingjlect. 

Armed like the rest, the Trojan prince appears. Dryden. 

Syn.—Remainder ; overplus ; remnant ; residue ; 
others. 

Rést, v.i. [Fr. rester, Pr., Sp., & Pg. restar, It. & 
Lat. restare. See Rest, .] To be left; toremain. 

The affairs of men rest still uncertain. Shak. 

Re-stag’/nant, a. [Lat. restagnans, p. pr. of restag- 
nare. See infra.) Remaining without a flow or 
current; stagnant. [Obs.] Boyle. 

Re-stag/nate,v.i. [Lat. restagnare, from re, again, 
and stagnare, to stagnate.) ‘To stand or remain 
without flowing; to stagnate. [Obs.] Wiseman. 

Ré/stag-na/tion, n. [Lat. restagnatio, Fr. restag- 
nation.| The same as STAGNATION. [Obs.] 

Rés/tant, a. [Lat. restans, p. pr. of restare, to re- 
main; Fr. restant, Sp. & It. restante. See REstT,7.] 
(Bot.) Remaining, as footstalks after the fructifica- 
tion has fallen off; persistent. 

Reé-state’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RESTATED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. RESTATING.] [Prefix re and state.| ‘To state 
anew; as, to restate charges. Palfrey. 

Bestauraut (vés/to-ring’, or rés/to-rant), n. [Fr. 
restaure. See RESTORE.| An eating-house. 

Heestaurateur (rvés/tor/ii/tyr’), n. [Fr., arestorer, 
an eating-house keeper. See supra.] ‘The keeper 
of an eating-house, or house for occasional refresh- 
ment. 

Rés’tau-ra/tion, n. [Fr. restawration, Pr. restau- 
racio, Sp. restauracion, It. restaurazione, ristora- 
zione, Lat. restauratio. See Resrore.] The same 
as RESTORATION. [Obs.] See RESTORATION, 

Ré-stém/, v. t. [Prefix re and stem.] 

1. To force back against the current. 

How they restem 

Their backward course, bearing with frank appearance 

Toward Cyprus. Shak. 

2. To stem or move against; as, to restem a swift 
current. 


Rést/ful, a. 1. Being at rest; quiet. Shak. 
2. Giving rest; full of rest. 

Tired with all these, for restful death I cry, Shak. 

Rést/ful-ly, adv. Ina state of rest. Herbert. 


Rést/ful-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
restful; quietness; tranquillity. 

Rést/-hair/row, n. (Bot.) A prickly European 
plant of the genus Ononis, with long, tough roots. 

Rést/-house, n. An empty house for the accom- 
modation of travelers; a choltry or serai. [Jndia.] 

Rést/iff, «. The same as RESTIVE, q. Vv. 

Rést/iff, n. A stubborn horse. 

Rést/iff-mess, n. The same as RESTIVENESS. 

Rés/titorm, a. [Lat. restis, a rope, and forma, 
form.] Formed like arope; made up of strands ; — 
applied particularly to the posterior strands of the 
medulla oblongata, or the medullary substance con- 
stituting part of the brain, 

Re-stine/tion, n. [Lat. restinctio. See REsTIN- 
GuisH.}] Act of quenching or extinguishing. [ Obs.] 

Rést/i-mess, n. The act of taking rest; repose. 
[Obs.] ‘*The snake by restiness and lying still all 
winter.” Holland, 

Re-stin’/guish (re-sting/gwish), v. ¢. [Lat. restin- 
guere, restinctum, from re, again, and stingwere, to 
quench.] To quench or extinguish. [Obs.] Wield. 

Re-stip/u-late, v. 7. [Prefix re and stipulate.] To 
stipulate anew. 

Ré-stip/i-1la/tion, x. 
tion, 

Rés/ti-tiite, v.¢. [Lat. restituere, restitutum, from 
re, again, and statuere, to put, place; It. restituire, 
Sp., Pg., & Pr. restituir, Fr. restituer.] 'To restore 


A new or second stipula- 


to a former state. [2are.] Dyer. 
Rés/ti-tiite, n. That which is restored or offered 
in place of something; hence, a substitute. [2ave.] 


Rés/ti-ti/tion, n. [Lat. restitutio, Fr. restitution, 
Pr. restitutio, Sp. restitucion, It. restituzione. | 
1. The act of restituting. : 
2. Especially, the act of restoring any thing to its 
rightful owner, or of making good, or of giving an 
equivalent for any loss, damage, or injury; indem- 
nification, 


He restitution to the value makes. Sandys. 
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RESTITUTUR 7 


3. That which is offered in return for what has 
been lost, injured, or destroyed. 

4. The act of recovering a former state or pos- 
ture. [Rare.] Grew. 

Syn. — Restoration ; return; indemnification; repara- 
tion; compensation; amends; remuneration. 

Rés/ti-tii/tor, n. {Lat., Fr. restituteur, Sp. resti- 
tuidor, It. restitutore.| One who makes restitu- 
tion. [Rare.] 

Rést/live, a. [O. Fr. restif, N. Fr. rétif, Pr. restiu, 
It. restio, for restivo ; O. Sp. restivo, from Lat. re- 
stare, to stay back, withstand, resist, from re, again, 
back, and stare, to stand, stay. Cf. RESTIFF and 
REsTY. ] 

1. Inclined or disposed to rest or stand still; es- 
pecially, unwilling to go, or only running back; ob- 
stinate in refusing to move forward; stubborn; as, 
a restive steed. 

The people remarked with awe and wonder that the beasts 
which were to drag him [Abraham Holmes] to the gallows 
became restive, and went back. Macaulay. 

(#- The word seems originally to have been used of 
horses that would not be driven forward. ‘‘Restive or 
resty, drawing back, instead of going forward, as some 
horses do.” Phillips. 

2. Impatient under coercion, chastisement, or op- 
position; uneasy. 

Rést/ive-ness, n. 1. The quality or state of being 
restive ; obstinate reluctance or indisposition to 
move. 

2. Obstinate unwillingness. 

Rést/less, a. [A-S. restleds.] 1. Never resting; un- 
quiet; uneasy; continually moving; as, a restless 
child. ‘Restless revolution day by day.” Milton. 

2. Not inclined to rest; unquiet; uneasy. 

Restless he passed the remnant of the night. Dryden. 


3. Passed in unquietness; as, the patient has had 
a restless night. 

4. Not affording rest; hard; uneasy. ‘A rest- 
Jess chair.” Cowper. 

5. Not satisfied to be at rest or in peace; as, a 
restless prince; restless ambition ; restless passions. 

6. Discontented with one’s lot, residence, or the 
like ; disposed to wander or to change place or 
condition. ‘‘festless at home, and ever prone to 
range.” Dryden. 

7. Disposed to be turbulent; uneasy; as, restless 
subjects. 

Syn.—Unquiet ; uneasy; disturbed ; disquieted ; 
sleepless; agitated; anxious; unsettled; roving; wan- 
dering. 

Rést/less-ly, adv. Inarestless manner; unquietly. 

When the mind casts and turns itself restlessly from one 
thing to another. South. 

Rést/less-mess, n. The quality or state of being 
restless ; uneasiness ; agitation. ‘‘ His weakness 
and restlessness continued.” Macaulay. 

Re-stor/a-ble, a. [From restore, Sp. restaurabie. | 
Admitting of being restored ; capable of being 
brought to a former condition; as, restorable land. 

Swift. 
Re-stor/a-ble-mess, n. The quality or state of be- 


ing restorable. 

Re-stor’al, n. Restitution. [Obs.] Barrow. 

Ré€s/to-ra/tion, n, [Fr. restauration, O. Fr. resto- 
ration, Pr. restauracio, restauraso, Sp. restaura- 
cion, It. restaurazione, ristorazione, Lat. restaura- 
tio. See RESTORE. ] 

1. The act of restoring or bringing back to a for- 
mer place, station, or condition, or the event of be- 
ing restored; renewal; as, the restoration of friend- 
ship between enemies; the restoration of peace 
after war. 

Behold the different climes agree, 
Rejoicing in thy restoration. Dryden. 

2. The state of being restored; recovery; as, 7°¢s- 
toration from sickness or from backsliding. 

3. That which is restored or made anew. 

4. (ng. Hist.) The return of King Charles IT. in 
1660, and the re-establishment of monarchy, 

Universal restoration (Theol.), the final recovery of 
all men from sin and alienation from God to a state of 
happiness; universal salvation. 

Syn.— Recovery ; replacement; renewal; renovation . 
redintegration; re-instatement ; re-establishment; re- 
turn; revival; restitution; reparation. See RECOVERY. 

Rés/to-ra/tion-er, n. A Restorationist. 

Rés/to-ra/tion-ism, n. The belief or doctrines of 
the Restorationists. 

Rés/to-ra/tion-ist, n. One who believes in a tem- 
porary future punishment, but in a final restoration 
of all to the favor and presence of God; a Univer- 
salist. 

Re-stor/a-tive,a. [Fr. restauratif, Pr. restaura- 
tiu, Sp. & Pg. restaurativo, It. ristorativo.| Hay- 
ing power to renew strength, vigor, and the like, 

Destroys life’s enemy, 
Hunger, with sweet restorative delight. Milton. 

Re-stor/a-tive,n. A medicine efficacious in restor- 
ing strength and vigor, or in recruiting the vital 
powers. Arbuthnot. 

Me-stor/a-tive-ly, adv. In a manner or degree 
that tends to renew strength or vigor. 

Ktés/to-ra/tor, n. <A restaurateur. 

Re-stor’a-to-ry, a. Restorative. [Rare.] 

e-store’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RESTORED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. RESTORING.) [Fr. restaurer, O. Fr. restorer, 
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Pr., Sp., & Pg. restaurar, It. restaurare, ristau- 
rare, ristorare, Lat. restawrare. | 

1. To bring back from a state of ruin, decay, and 
the like; to repair. ‘To restore and to build Jeru- 
salem,” Dan, ix. 25. 

Our fortune restored after the severest afflictions. Prior. 

2. To give or bring back, as that which has been 
lost; to bring back to the owner; to replace. 

Loss of Eden, till one greater man 


Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, Milton. 
Now, therefore, restore to the man his wife. Gen. xx. 7. 
The father banished virtue shall restore. Dryden. 


3. To bring back to health or strength; to heal; 
to cure. 

4. To give in place of, or as satisfaction for. 

He shall restore five oxen for an ox, and four sheep fora 
sheep. Ex. xxii. 1. 

5. (Fine Arts.) (a.) To bring back from a state 
of injury or decay ; as, to restore a painting, statue, 
&ec. (b.) To form a picture or model of, as of some- 
thing lost or mutilated; as, to restore a building, 
city, or the like. 

Syn.— To return; replace; refund; repay; re-in- 
state; re-establish ; renew; repair; revive ; recover; 
heal; cure. See RETURN. 

Ré-store’, v. ¢. [Prefix re and store.] To store 
again; as, the goods taken out were restored. 
Re-store’, n. That which restores or makes new; 


restoration. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Re-store’/ment, n. The act of restoring; restora- 
tion. [Obs.] Browne. 


Re-stodr’er, n. One who, or that which, restores. 


Next to the Son, 

Destined restorer of mankind. Milton. 
Re-strain’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. RESTRAINED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. RESTRAINING.] [Fr. restreindre, O. Fr. 
restraindre, Pr. restrenher, restringir, Sp. & Pg. 
restringir, Sp. restrinir, It. restrignere, restrin- 
gere, ristrignere, ristringere, Lat. restringere, re- 
strictum, from re, again, back, and stringere, to 

draw, bind, or press ere, 

1. To draw back again; to hold back; to check; 
to hold from acting, proceeding, or advancing, either 
by physical or moral force, or by any interposing 
obstacle ; — to repress or suppress; to keep down. 

Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose. Shak. 
2.To hinder from unlimited enjoyment; toabridge. 

Though they two were committed, at least restrained of 
their liberty, yet this discovered too much of the humor of the 
court. Clarendon. 

3. To limit; to confine; to restrict. 

Not only a metaphysical or natural, but a moral universality 


is also to be restrained by a part of the predicate. Watts, 
4. To withhold; to forbear. 
Thou restrainest prayer before God. Job xv. 4. 


Syn.—To check; hinder; stop; withhold; repress; 
curb; suppress; coerce; abridge; restrict; limit; con- 
‘ine 


Re-strain’a-ble, a. Capable of being restrained. 
Re-strain’/ed-ly, adv. With restraint; with limi- 
tation. Hammond, 
Re-strain’/er,, One who, or that which, restrains, 

Re-strain’ment, n. The act of restraining. 

Re-straint/, n. [O. Fr. restraincte, from restrainct, 
N. Fr. restreint, p. p. of restraindre, restreindre. 
See supra.] 

1. The act or exercise of restraining, or of hold- 
ing back or hindering from motion, in any manner; 
hinderance of the will, or of any action, physical, 
moral, or mental. 

No man was altogether above the restraints of law, and no 
man altogether below its protection. Macaulay. 

2. That which restrains, as a law, a prohibition, 
and the like; limitation; restriction. 

Say first, what cause 
Moved our grand parents in that happy state, 
Favored of Heaven so highly, to fall off 
From their Creator, and transgress his will, 
For one restraint, lords of the world besides. Hilton. 

Syn.—Repression; hinderance; check; stop; curb; 
coercion; confinement; limitation; restriction. 

Ré-stréngth/en, v.t. [Prefix re and strengthen.] 
To strengthen again; to fortify anew. 

Re-striet’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. RESTRICTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. RESTRICTING.| [Lat. restringere, restric- 
tum. See RESTRAIN.] To restrain within bounds; 
to limit; to confine; as, to restrict words to a par- 
ticular meaning; to restrict a patient to a certain 
diet. 

Syn.—To limit; bound; circumscribe; restrain; re- 
press; curb; coerce. 

Re-strie/tion, n. [Fr. restriction, Pr. restriccio, 
Sp. restriccion, It. restrizione, Lat. restrictio, from 
restringere. See supra.) 

1. The act of restricting, or state of being re- 
stricted; confinement within bounds. 

This is to have the same restriction as all other recreations. 

Gov. of Tongue. 

2. That which restricts; a restraint; as, 7estric- 
tions on trade, 

Restriction of words, the limitation of their significa- 
tion in a particular manner or degree. 

Re-strie/tion-a-ry, a. Exercising restriction; re- 
strictive. [Rare.] 

Re-striet/ive, a. [Fr. restrictif, Pr. restrictiu, Sp. 
restrictivo, It. restrittivo. | 














RESUME 


1. Having the power or tendency to restrict; as, 
a restrictive particle; restrictive laws of trade. 
2. Astringent or oe in effect. [Obs.] 
Re-striet/ive-ly, adv. In a restrictive manner; 
with restriction. Gov. of Tongue. 
Re-striet/ive-ness, n. Quality or state of being 
restrictive. ‘Such restrictiveness being unsuitable 
with the large concernment of Scripture.” Fuiller. 
Re-stringe’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RESTRINGED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. RESTRINGING.] [Lat. restringere. See 
REsTRIcT and RESTRAIN. To confine; to con- 
tract; to astringe. [Obs.] 
Re-strin’/gen-cy, . The state or quality of being 
restringent; astringency. [Obs.] Petty. 
Re-strin/gent, a. Able or tending to restringe; 
astringent; styptic. [0ds.] 
Re-strin/gent, n. [Fr. restringent, Lat. restrin- 
gens, p. pr. of restringere. See supra.) A medi- 
cine that operates as an astringent or styptic. [Obs.] 


Harvey. 
Ré-strive’, v.i. [Prefix re and strive.] To strive 
anew. Sackville. 


Rést/y, a. Disposed to rest; indisposed to exertion. 
[Obs.] ‘Unfit for such as lead a resty life.” Bur- 
ton. ‘‘ When the master is too resty or too rich to 
say his own prayers.” Milton. 

Ré/sub-jée/tion, n. [Prefix re and Pee 
A second subjection. Bp. Hall. 

Re-stib/li-ma/tion, n. A second sublimation. 

Résub-lime’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. RESUBLIMED; 
p. pr. & vb. n, RESUBLIMING.] [Prefix re and sub- 
lime.|_ To sublime again; as, to reswblime merecu- 
rial sublimate. Newton. 

Ré’su-da/tion, n. [O. Fr. resudation, Pr. resuda- 
cio, Sp. resudacion, from Lat. reswdare, to sweat 
again, to sweat out, from re, again, and sudare, to 
sweat.] The act of sweating again. 

Re-siilt/, v. i. [imp. & p. p. RESULTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. RESULTING.| [Fr. résulter, Sp. resultar, It. 
resultare, risultare, from Lat. resultare, to spring 


or leap back, v. intens. from resilire. See RESILE.] 
1. To leap back; to rebound. _ “ The 
huge round stone, resulting with abound.” Pope. 


2. ‘To come out, or have an issue; to terminate; 
— followed by in; as, this measure will result in 
good, or in evil. 

3. To proceed, spring, or rise, as a consequence, 
from facts, arguments, premises, combination of 
circumstances, consultation, thought, or endeavor. 

Pleasure and peace naturally result from a holy and good 
ife. Tillotson, 

Resulting trust, a trust raised by implication for the 
benefit of a party granting an estate. The phrase is also 
applied to a trust raised by implication for the benefit of 
a party who advances the purchase-money of an estate, 
&e. Bouvier. — Resulting use (Law), a use which, being 
limited by the deed, expires or can not vest, and thence 
returns to him who raised it. Bouvier. 

Syn.—To proceed; spring; rise; arise; originate; 
ensue; terminate. 

Re-stilt’, n. 1. The act of flying back; resilience, 
[ Obs.] 

Sound is produced between the string and the air by the 
return or the result of the string. Bacon. 

2. That which results; the conclusion or end to 
which any course or condition of things leads, or 
which is obtained by any process or operation ; con- 
sequence or effect. 

If our proposals once again were heard, 
We would compel them to a quick result. Milton. 

3. The decision or determination of a council or 
deliberative assembly. 

Then, of their session ended, they bid ery, 
‘With trumpet’s regal sound, the grand result. Milton. 

Syn. — Effect; consequence; conclusion; inference; 
issue; event. See EFFECT. 

Re-stilt/ance, n. The act of resulting. 

Re-stilt/ant, n. [Fr. résultant, It. resultante, ri- 
sultante. ] 

1. (Mech.) A force which is the joint effect of two 
or more forces. 

2. (Math.) An eliminant. See ELIMINANT. 

Re-stilt/ant, a. Resulting or issuing from a com- 
bination; existing or following as a result or conse- 
quence, 

Resultant force or motion, a force which is the result 
of two or more forces acting conjointly, or a motion which 
is the result of two or more motions combined. See REs- 
OLUTION. 

Re-stilt/ful, a. 

Re-sttlt/ive, a. 
firmness.” 

Re-sttilt/less, a. 
vestigations. 

Re-stim/a-ble, a. [From resume.] Capable of be- 

ing resumed or taken back. 

Bésume (ra/zii/mia’). [Fr. résumé, from réswmer. 
See infra.] A summing up; a condensed state- 
ment; an abridgment or brief recapitulation. ‘‘ The 
excellent little réswmé thereof in Dr. Landsborough’s 
book.” C. Kingsley. 

Re-siime’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. RESUMED; Pp. pr. & 
vb. nN. Seen [Fr. resumer, Sp. resumir, Lat. 
resumere, resumptum, from re, again, back, and st- 
mere, to take, It. reassumere, riasswmere, Sp. rea- 
sumir. 

1. To take back. 


Having results or effect. 
Resultant. [Obs.] ‘A resultive 
Fuller, 
Without result; as, resultless in- 
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RESUMMON 


The sun, like this, from which our sight we have, 
Gazed on too long, resumes the light he gave. Denham. 


Perhaps God will resume the blessing he has bestowed ere 
he attains the age of manhood. W. Scott. 
2. To enter upon or take up again. 
Reason reswmed her place, and Passion fled. Dryden. 
3. To begin again; to recommence, as something 
which has been interrupted; as, to reswme an argu- 
ment or discourse. 

Ré-stim’mon, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. RESUMMONED; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. RESUMMONING.] [Prefix ve and swm- 
mon. 

1. To summon or call again, 
2. To recall; to recover. Bacon. 

Ré-stim’/mons, n. [Prefix re and summons.) A 
second or repeated summons. 

Re-siimp/tion (-ztim/shun, 84), n. [Fr. résumption, 
Sp. resuncion, Lat. resumptio, from resumere, Sp. 
reasuncion, It. reassunzione, riassunzione. See 
supra. 

1. The act of resuming, taking back, or taking 
again; as, the reswmption of a grant. 
2. (2ng. Law.) The taking again into the king’s 


hands such lands or tenements as he had granted. 


to any man on false suggestions. Craig. 
Re-siimp’tive (-ziim’tiv), a. [Lat. reswmptivus, O. 
Fr. résumptif, Sp. resuntivo, resumitivo, See su- 
pra.| Taking back or again. 
Re-stmp’tive (re-ztim’tiv), . 
medicine; arestorative. [ Rare. 
Re-sti/pi-nate, a. [Lat. resupinatus, p. p. of re- 
supinare, to bend or turn back, from resupinus. See 
RESUPINE. ] 
1. Inverted in position ; seeming to beupside down. 
2. (Bot.) Inverted in position by a twisting of the 
stock, as the flowers of orchis. Lindley. 
Re-si/pina’ted, a. Resupinate. 
Ke-sti/pi-na/tion, n. The state of lying on the 
back; the state of being resupinate or reversed. 
Our Vitruvius calleth this affection in the eye a rvesupination 
of the figure. Wotton. 
Ré/su-pine’, a. [Lat. reswpinus, from re, again, 
back, and supinus, bent backward, supine.]| Lying 
on the back, 
He spake, and, downward swayed, fell resupine, 
With his huge neck aslant. 
Rée/sup-ply’,v.¢. [Prefix reand supply.] To supply 
again. 
Re-stir/Sen¢ge, n. [See infra.] The act of rising 
again; resurrection. 
Re-stir/gent, a. [Lat. resurgens, p. pr. of resur- 
gere, to rise again.] Rising again, as from the 


Med.) A restoring 


Cowper. 


dead. Coleridge. 
Re-stir/gent, n. One who rises again, as from the 
dead. [Rare.] 


Ré/sur-prise’, v.t. [Prefix re and surprise.] To 
surprise again. 

Rés/ur-rée/tion, n. [Fr. réswrrection, Lat. resur- 
rectio, from Lat. resurgere, resurrectum, to rise 
again, from re, again, and swrgere, to rise. ] 

1. A rising again; the resumption of vigor. 
2. Especially, the rising again from the dead; the 
resumption of life. 
Nor after resurrection shall he stay 
Longer on earth. Milton. 
3. The period of time which is considered as fol- 
lowing a general rising from the dead; the future 
state. 
In the resurrection they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage. Matt. xxii. 30. 

Rés/ur-rée/tion-ist, m. One whose business it is 
to steal bodies from the grave, especially for dis- 
section. _[Low.] 

Rés/ur-vée/tion-man, n. ; pl. RES-UR-RE€/TION- 
MEN. A resurrectionist. Dickens. 

Re/sur-vey’? (-sur-va’), v. t. aap: & p. p. RESUR- 
VEYED (-sur-vad’); p. pr. & vb. n. RESURVEYING. ] 
[Prefix re and survey.] To survey again, or anew; 
to review. Shak. 

Ré-sfir’vey (-sfir/va),n. A second survey. 

Re-stts’¢i-ta-ble, a, Capable of resuscitation; as, 
resuscitable plants. Boyle. 

Re-stis/¢i-tant, n. One who, or that which, resus- 
citates. 

Re-stis/¢i-tate, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. RESUSCITATED ; 
Dp. pr. & vb. n. RESUSCITATING.] [Lat. resuscitare, 
resuscitatum, from re, again, and suscitare, to raise, 
rouse; It. resuscitare, risuscitare, Sp. resuscitar, 
resucitar, Fr. ressusciter. See Suscirate.] To 
revivify ; to revive; especially, to recover from ap- 
parent death; as, to resuscitate a drowned person; 
to resuscitate withered plants. 

Re-stis’¢i-tate, v.i. To come to life again. 

As these projects, however often slain, always resuscitate, it 
is not superfluous to examine one or two of the fallacies b 
which the schemers impose on themselves. J. S. ‘Mil. 

Re-stis/¢i-ta/tion, n. [Lat. resuscitatio, It. risus- 
citazione.] The act of resuscitating, or reviving 
from a state of apparent death; the state of being 
revivified. ‘To select for the subject of resuscita- 
tion by his sorceries.” W. Scott. 

Re-siis’/¢i-ta/tive,a. [O.Fr. resuscitatif.] Tend- 
ing to resuscitate; reviving; revivifying; raising 
from apparent death; reproducing. 

Re-stis’¢i-ta/tor, n. [Lat., It. riswscitatore, Sp. 
resucitador, O. Fr. resusciteur.] One who resus- 
citates. 
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Rt, v. ¢. [Connected with rot.] To prepare for use, 
as flax, by separating the fibers from the woody 
part by a process of soaking, macerating, and cther 
treatment. Ure. 

Re-ta’ble, n. (Arch.) An altar-screen. 

Re-tail’ (114), v. tt. [imp. & p. p. RETAILED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. RETAILING.] [Fr. retailler, Pr. & Pg. re- 
talhar, It. ritagliare, from re, again, and Fr. tailler, 
It. tagliare, to cut. See TALLY and DETAIL. ] 

1. To cut up and dispose of in small parcels; to 
sell at second hand ;— opposed to selling by whole- 
sale; as, to retail cloth or groceries. 

He retails his wares at wakes. Shak. 


2. Hence, to deal out or tell in small portions; as, 
to retail slander or idle reports. 

Ré/tail (114), n. The sale of commodities in small 
quantities or parcels, or at second hand. Addison. 

Re/tail, a. Noting sale by small quantities or par- 
cels, or at retail; as, a retail trade. 

Re-tail/er, or Ré/tail-er (Synop., § 130),. [This 
word, like the noun retail, is often, perhaps gen- 
erally, accented on the first syllable in the United 
States.] One who sells goods at retail, or by small 
quantities or parcels. 

Re-tail’ment, n. The act of retailing. 

Re-tain’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RETAINED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Ree ee [Fr. retenir, Pr. retener, re- 
tenir, Sp. retener, Pg. reter, It. ritenere, Lat. reti- 
nere, retentum, from re, again, back, and fenere, to 
hold, keep.] 

1. To continue to hold; to keep in possession; not 
to lose, part with, or dismiss; to restrain from de- 
parture, escape, and the like. ‘Thy shape invisible 


retain.” Shak. 
Be obedient and retain : 
Unalterably firm his love entire. Milton. 


An executor may retain a debt due to him from the tes- 
tator. Blackstone. 

2. To keep in pay; to hire; to engage; to employ 
by a fee paid; as, to retain a counselor, 

A Benedictine convent has now retained the most learned 
father of their order to write in its defense. ddison. 

Syn.—To keep; hold; restrain. See KEEP. 


Re-tain’, v.z. [Obs.] 1. To belong to; to depend 
on; to pertain ; as, coldness mixed with a somewhat 
languid relish, retaining to bitterness. Boyle. 

2. To keep; to continue. 
Re-tain’a-ble, a. Capable of being retained, 
Be-tain/er,n. 1. One who retains. 
2. One who is retained or kept in service; an at- 
tendant; an adherent; a hanger-on. 
3. Hence, a servant, not a domestic, but occasion- 
ally attending and wearing his master’s livery. 
Cowell. Brande. 
4. (Law.) The act of a client by which he en- 
gages a lawyer or counselor to manage his cause; 
the act of withholding what one has in his hands by 
virtue of some right; a fee paid to engage a lawyer 
or counselor to maintain a cause, or to prevent his 
being employed by the opposite party ; — called also 


retaining-fee. Bouvier. Blackstone. 
5. The act of keeping dependents, or being in de- 
pendence, Bacon. 


Re-tain’ment, n. The act of retaining; retention. 

Re-tain’/-wall, n. A wall erected to maintain and 
support a body of earth;—called also retaining- 
wall. 

Re-take’, v. t. [imp. RETOOK; p. p. RETAKEN; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. RETAKING.] [Prefix re and take.] 

1. To take or receive again. 

2. To take from a captor; to recapture ; as, to 7e- 
take-a ship or prisoners. 

Re-tak/’er, n. One who takes again what has been 
taken; a recaptor, Kent. 

Re-tali-ate,v.t. [imp.& p.p.RETALIATED ; p.pr. 
&vb.n.RETALIATING.] [Lat.retaliare, retaliatum, 
from re, again, back, and talio, talion, retaliation, 
from talis, such, such like.] To return the like for; 
to repay or requite by an act of the same kind as 
has been received; especially, to return evil for 
evil; as, to retaliate injuries. 

It is unlucky to be obliged to retaliate the injuries of authors, 
whose works are so soon forgotten that we are in danger of 
appearing the first aggressors. Swift. 

Re-tal/i-ate, v.i. To return like for like; as, to re- 
talvate upon an enemy. 

Re-tail/i-a/tion, n. [From Lat. retaliare. See su- 
pra.| The act of retaliating, or of returning like 
for like; as, (a.) The return of good for good;— 
in a good sense. (b.) The return of evil for evil; 
—in an ill sense. 

God takes what is done to others as done to himself, and by 
promise obliges himself to full retaliation. Calamy. 

Syn.—Requital; reprisal; repayment; retribution; 
punishment. 

Re-tal/i-a-tive, a. Tending to retaliate; involving 
retaliation ; retaliatory. 

Re-tal/i-a-to-ry (50), a. Tending to or involving 
retaliation; retaliative; as, retaliatory measures ; 
retaliatory edicts. 

| Re-tird’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RETARDED; p. pr. & 

vb. N. RETARDING.| [Fr. retarder, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 

retardar, It. ritardare, Lat. retardare, from re, 
again, back, and ¢tardare, to make slow, to delay, 
from tardus, slow.] 

1. To keep delaying; to continue to hinder; to 
prevent from progress; to render more slow in 
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progress; as, to retard the march of an army; to 
retard the motion of a ship ; — opposed to accelerate. 

2. To put off; to render more late; as, to retard 
the attacks of old age; to retard a rupture between 
nations. 

Syn.—To impede; hinder; obstruct; detain; delay 
procrastinate; deter. 

Re-tiird’, v.i. To stay back. [0Obs.] Browne. 

Ré/tar-da/tion (Synop.,§130),. [Lat. retardatio, 
Fr. retardation, Sp. retardacion, It. ritardazione. 
See supra.] 

1. The act of retarding; hinderance; the act of 
delaying; as, the retardation of the motion of a 
ship. ‘The ncedless joltings and retardations of 
our fluent motion.” De Quincey. 

2. That which retards ; hinderance; obstacle; 
obstruction. ‘Steep hills, sloughs, and other ter- 
restrial retardations.” W. Scott. 

3. (Mus.) The keeping back of an approaching 
consonant chord by prolonging one or more tones 
of a previous chord into the intermediate chord 
which follows. 

Re-tiird/a-tive, a. [Fr. retardatif, Pr. retardatiu, 
It. ritardativo.] Tending or serving to retard. 
Re-tiird/er, n. One who retards, hinders, or de- 


lays. 
Re-tiird/ment, n. The act of retarding or delay- 
ing. Cowley. 


Rétch (Synop., § 130), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. RETCHED 
(rétcht) ; p. pr. & vb. 2. RETCHING.] [Written also 
reach.| [A-S. hrecan; hrdca, cough, throat, Icel. 
hraki, spittle.] To make an effort to vomit; to 
strain, as in vomiting. 

‘Beloved Julia, hear me still beseeching! 


(Here he grew inarticulate with retching.) Byron. 
Rétch, v. t. [See REck.] To care for; to heed. 
Obs Chaucer. 


Rétch/less, a. Careless; reckless. [Obs.] Dryden. 
Rétch/less-ly, adv. In a retchless manner; reck- 
lessly. [Obs.] Drayton, 

Rétch/less-mess,n. Recklessness. [Obs.] 

Re-té/ciotis (-shtis), a. [Lat. rete, anet.] Resem- 
bling net-work. 

Re-tée/tion, n. [Lat. retegere, retectum, to uncover, 
from re, again, back, and tegere, to cover.] The act 
of disclosing or producing to view something con- 
cealed; as, the retection of the native color of the 
body. [Obs.] Boyle, 

Ré-tell’, v. ¢. . [Prefix re and tell.] To tell again. 

K&e'te mu-eo'sum, [Lat., mucous net.) (Anat.) 
The layer of the skin intermediate between the cutis 
and the cuticle, the principal seat of color in man, 

Re-tént/, n. (Lat. retentwm, from retentus, p. p. of 
retinere. See RETAIN.] That which is retained. 

Re-tén/tion (-tén/shun), n. [Fr. rétention, Sp. re- 
tencion, It. retenzione, ritenztone, Pr. & Lat. reten- 
tio. See RETAIN. ] 

1. The act of retaining or keeping; the state of 
being retained or confined; custody. 

2. The power of retaining; the faculty of the 
mind by which it retains ideas. 

No woman’s heart 
So big to hold so much, they lack retention. Shak, 

3. That which holds or contains something, as a 
tablet. [Obs. and rare. | Shak. 

4. The act of withholding; restraint. Shak. 

5. Custody; confinement. 

6. (Law.) The right of withholding a debt or of 
retaining property until a debt due to the person 
claiming this right be duly paid; a lien. 

Erskine. Craig. 

Re-tén/tive, a. [Fr. retentif, Pr. retentiu, It. re- 
tentivo, ritenitivo.] Having the power to retain; 
as, a retentive memory. 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit. Shak. 

Re-tén/tive, n. That which retains or confines; 
arestraint. [Obs.] Bp. Hall, 

Re-tén/tive-ly, adv. Inaretentive manner. 

Re-tén/tive-mess, n. The quality of being reten- 
tive; as, retentiveness of memory, 

Ré/te-pore,n. ([Lat. rete, 
a net, and porus, pore.]} 
(Zo0l.) A compound bry- 
ozoan, having usually a 
reticulated corallum. 


Re-téx’, v. t. (Lat. re- 
texere. To unweave. 
[ Obs.] 


Re-téxt/iire (53), n. 
second or new texture, 
Carlisle. 
Ré/ti-a-ry (ré/shi-a-ry), n. 
pe retiarius, one who 
ights with a net, a kind 
of gladiator who endeavored to hold his adversary 
by throwing a net over his head, from rete, a net; 
Fr. rétiaire.] (Zo6él.) A spider which spins webs 
_to catch its prey. 
Ré'/ti-a-ry (ré/shi-a-r}), a. 1. Net-like. 
Besides, this kind of work is in retiary, or hanging textures, 
and in embroideries. Browne. 
2. Constructing or using a web, or net, to catch 
prey ;— said of certain spiders. 
3. Armed or provided with a net; hence, skillful 
to entangle. “Scholastic retiary versatility of 
logic.” Coleridge. 
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RETICENCE 


Rét/i-cen¢e, n. [Fr. reticence, Sp. reticencia, It. 
reticenza, Lat. reticentia, See infra.) 

1. The state of being reticent, or observing con- 
tinued silence; the refraining to speak of that which 
is suggested. ‘*Such fine reserve and noble reti- 
cence.” Tennyson. 

2. (Rhet.) A figure by which a person really 
speaks of a thing, while he makes a show as if he 
would say nothing on the subject. 

Rét/i-cen-cy, n. Reticence. 

Rét/i-cent, a. (Lat. reticens, p. pr. of reticere, to 
keep silence, from 7e, again, and tacere, to be silent ; 
Sp. reticente.] Inclined to keep silent; reserved; 
taciturn. 

Rét/i-ele (rét/i-kl), n. [See RETICULE.] 

1. A small net. 

2. A reticule. [Rare.] 

8. The system of cross-lines or wires in the focus 
of a transit instrument, or of an equatorial, or other 
like instrument, 

Re-tie/G-lar,a. [Fr. réticulaire, Sp. reticular, It. 
reticolare. See RETICULE.] Having the form of a 
net, or of net-work; formed with interstices; as, a 
reticular body or membrane, 

Reticular body (Anat.), the rete mucosum. — Reticular 
substance or tisswe, cellular tissue. Dwunglison. 

Re-tie/ti-late, a. (Lat. reticulatus, It. reticu- 

Re-tie/i-la/ted, lato, reticolato, Fr. réticulé, 
See RETICULE.] 

1. Resembling net-work ; haying the form, appear- 
ance, or structure of a net; netted. 

2. (Bot.) Having distinct veins 
or lines crossing like net-work; 
as, a reticulate petal. 

3. (Min.) Having sets of par- 
allel fibers or lines crossed by 
others, likewise parallel, so as to 
form meshes, resembling those of 
a net; —said of certain minerals. 

Reticulated work (Masonry), work 
coustructed with diamond-shaped 
stones, or square stones placed diag- 
onally. 

Re-tie/G-la/tion, n. [It. reticulazione. See su- 
pra.| The state of being reticulated, or net-like; 
that which is reticulated; net-work; organization 
of substances resembling a net. 

Your account of the particular net you occupy in the great 
reticulation is not very consolatory. Carlyle. 

Rét/i-etile (20), n. [Fr. réticule, Lat. reticulum, 
dim. of rete, a net; It. veticella, Sp. redecilla.)} 

1. A little bag of net-work; a lady’s work-bag, 
or a little bag to be carried in the hand. 

2. A system of wires or lines in the focus of a 
telescope or other instrument; a reticle. 

Rét/iftorm, a. [Fr. rétiforme, Sp. & It. retiforme, 
from Lat. rete, a net, and forma, form.) Having 
the form of a net in texture; composed of crossing 
lines and interstices; as, the retiform coat of the 
eye. 

Reét/ima, n. [N. Lat., from Lat. rete,a net; Fr. ré- 
tine, Sp. & It. retina.] (Anat.) The semi-transpar- 
ent, internal nervous tissue of the eye which re- 
ceives the impressions resulting in the sense of 
vision, 

Rét/imal, a. Of, or relating to, the retina. 

Re-tin’a-lite (49), n. [Gr. pyrivn, resin, and déSos, 
stone.] (Min.) A translucent variety of serpentine, 
of a honey-yellow or greenish-yellow color, having 
a resinous appearance. Dana. 

Rét/in-as-phalt’ (Synop., § 130), )n”. [Fr. rétinas- 

Rét/in-as-phalt/um, phalte, Sp. & 
It. retinasfalto, from Gr. pyrivn, resin, and dogaXros, 
asphalt. See RESIN and ASPHALT.] (Jfin.) Ret- 
inite. See RETINITE. 

Rét/in-ite (49), n. [Fr. rétinite, from Gr. pnrivn, 
resin.] (Min.) A mineral resin, usually of a yel- 
lowish-brown, sometimes of a green, yellow, or 
red color, found in roundish masses, sometimes 
with coal. It is inflammable, and is chiefly com- 
posed of vegetable resin and bitumen. Dana. 

HSE i-mz'tis, n. (Med.) Inflammation of the ret- 
ina. Dunglison, 

Rét/inoid,a. (Fr. rétinoide, from Gr. jntivn, resin, 

+ and sidos, shape, form.] Resin-like, or resiniform; 
resembling a resin without being such. 

Rét/i-niie (Synop., § 180), n. [O. Eng. retenue, O. 
Fr. retenue, from Fr, retenir, to retain, engage, 
hire. See Rerarin.] The body of retainers who 
follow a prince or other distinguished person; a 
train of attendants; a suite, 

Others of your insolent retinue 
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Do hourly carp and quarrel. Shak. 
To horse we got, and so 
Went forth in long retinue following up 
The river as it narrowed to the hills. Tennyson. 


Rét/i-péd, n. [Fr. rétipede, from Lat. rete, a net, 
and pes, pedis, a foot.] (Ornith.) A bird the skin 
of whose tarsi is divided into small polygonal scales. 

Re-tir/a-¢y, n. 1. Act of retiring, or state of being 
retired; retirement. [Rare.] Bartlett. 

2. A sufficient fortune to retire upon; a compe- 
tency. [U.8.] Bartlett, 

Rét/i-riide’, n. [Fr., from retirer; Sp. retirada, 
See REeTIrRE.|] A place for retiring to; especially 
(Fort.), a kind of retrenchment in the body of a 
bastion, or other work, which is to be disputed inch 
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by inch after the defenses are dismantled. It usu- 
ally consists of two faces, which make a re-entering 
angle. 

Re -tire’, v4. [imp. & p. p. RETIRED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. RETIRING.] ([Fr. retirer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. retirar, 
It. ritirare, from re, again, back, and Fr. ¢tirer, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. tirar, It. tirare, to draw, from Goth, ta- 
iran, O. H. Ger. zerjan, Eng. tear. | 

1. To draw back or away; to keep aloof; to with- 
draw; to retreat; to go from company or from a 
public place into privacy; as, to retire from the 
world; to retire from notice. 

2. To retreat from action or danger; to withdraw 
for safety or pleasure; as, to retire from battle. 

3. To withdraw from a public station, ‘ From 
Britannia’s public posts retire.” Addison. 

4. To recede; to fall back; as, the shore of the 
sea retires in bays and gulfs. 

Retired flank (Fort.), a flank having an arc of a circle 
with its convexity turned toward the place. Brande. — 
Retired list (Afil. or Naut.), a list of officers retired from 
public service. — Retiring pension, a pension granted to 
a public officer on his withdrawal from office or service. 

Syn.—To withdraw; leave; depart; secede; recede; 
retrocede. 

Re-tire’, v. t. 
[ Obs. or rare.] 
He retired himself, his wife and children, into a forest. Sidney. 

As when the sunis present all the year, 
And never doth retire his golden ray. Davies. 

2. To pay up and withdraw from circulation; as, 
to retire the bonds of arailway company. [ Recent.] 

3. To cause to retire; specifically, to designate 
as no longer qualified for active service; as, to 7e- 
tire a military or naval officer. 

Re-tive’,n. 1. The act of retiring; retreat; reces- 
sion; a withdrawing. [0Obs.] 

Eve, ... with audible lament, 
Discovered soon the place of her retire. Milton. 

2. A place of privacy or safety; a retreat. [Obs.] 

Re-tired/ly (re-tird/l¥), adv. In a retired manner. 

Re-tired/ness,n. <A state of retirement; solitude; 
privacy or secrecy. Atterbury. 

Re-tire/ment, n. 1. The act of retiring or with- 
drawing from company or from public notice or 
station. Milton. 

2. The state of being retired or withdrawn. 

The king, sir, is in his retirement, marvelously Habeas 
Lak, 


1. To withdraw; to take away. 


Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Progressive virtue and approving Heaven. Thomson. 
3. The place to which any one retires; habitation 
secluded from much society or from public life; 
private abode. 


This coast full of princely retirements for the sumptuousness 
of their buildings and nobleness of the plantations. Hveljyn. 


Caprea had been the retirement of Augustus. Addison. 
Syn. — Solitude; withdrawment; departure; retreat; 
seclusion; privacy. See SOLITUDE. 


Re-tir/er, n. One who retires. 

Re-tir/ing, p.a. 1. Reserved; not forward or ob- 
trusive; as, retiring modesty; retiring manners. 

2. Assigned or suitable to one who retires, or is 
retired, from a public office or station; as, a retiring- 
pension. 

RE-told’, imp. & p. p. of retell. 

Re-tort!,v.t. [imp.& p.p.RETORTED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. RETORTING.| [Lat. retorquere, retortum, from 
re, again, back, and torquere, to turn, twist; Fr. 
rétorquer, Sp. retorcer, It. ritorcere. | 

1. To bend or curve back; as, a retorted line. 


Sometimes rose half up, shaking and clapping their wings; 
sometimes, with retorted head, pruned themselves as they 


floated. Southey. 
2. To throw back; to reverberate. 
As when his virtues, shining upon others, 
Heat them, and they retort that heat again 
To the first giver. Shak. 


3. To return, as an argument, accusation, cen- 
sure, or incivility; as, to retort the charge of van- 


ity. 
Retort’, v.%. To return an argument or charge; to 
make a severe reply. 
Re-tért’, n. 1. The return of an argument, charge, 
or incivility in reply; a quick and witty response. 
This is called the retort courteous. Shak. 
2. [Fr. retorte, Sp. 
retorta, from Lat. re- 
tortus, p. p. of retor- 
quere. See supra.] 
(Chem. and the Arts.) 
A vessel in which sub- 
stances are subjected 
to distillation or de- 
composition by heat, 
made of different forms and materials for different 
uses, as a bulb of glass with a curved beak to en- 
ter a receiver, for general chemical operations, or a 
cylinder or semi-cylinder of cast iron for the manu- 
facture of gas in gas-works. 


Syn.—Repartee; answer. — RETORT, REPARTEE. A 
retort is a short and pointed reply, turning back on an 
assailant the censures or derision he had thrown out. A 
repartee is usually a good-natured return to some witty 
or sportive observation of another, in which “‘ diamond 
cate diamond” without any loss of good-humor on either 
side. 
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_He passed through hostile scorn, 


And With retorted scorn his back he turned. Milton. 
A man renowned for repartee 
‘Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship’s finest feelings. Cowper. 


Re-tért/er, n. One who retorts. 

Re-tér’tion, n. (Fr. rétorsion, Sp. retorsion. See 
RETORT, v. ¢.] ct of retorting or throwing back ; 
reflection or turning back. [Written also retorsion. | 

It was, however, necessary to possess some single term ex- 
pressive of this intellectual retortion. _ Sir W. Hamilton. 

Re-tért/ive, a. Containing retort. 

Ré-tdss/ (21), v. t. [Prefix re and toss.] To toss 
back. 

Ré-totich’ (ré-ttich’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. RE- 
TOUCHED (re-tiicht’); p. pr. & vb. 2. RETOUCHING. ] 
[Prefix re and touch; Fr. retouwcher, Sp. retocar, It. 
ritoccare.| ‘To improve by new touches; as, to 7e- 
touch a picture or an essay. 

Ré-totich’, n. (Paint. & Sculp.) The re-application 
of the artist’s hand to a work which had been con- 
sidered finished before. 

Ré-trace’, v.t. [imp. &p. p. RETRACED (ré-trast/) ; 
Dp. pr. & vb. n. RETRACING.| [Prefix re and trace ; 
Fr. retracer, Pr. retrassar. 

1. To track back, as a line. 

Then if the line of Turnus you retrace, 
He springs from Inachus, oe Argive race. Dryden. 

2. To trace back; to carry or conduct back in the 
same path or course; to reverse ; as, to retrace one’s 
steps; to retracé one’s proceedings. 

3. (Paint.) To trace over again, or renew the out- 
line of, as a drawing. 

Re-traet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RETRACTED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. RETRACTING.] [Fr. rétracter, Sp. retrac- 
tar, It. ritrattare, Lat. retractare, from retrahere, 
retractum, to draw back, from re, again, back, and 
trahere, to draw.] 

1. To draw back, as claws. 

2. To withdraw ; to recall, as a declaration, 
words, or saying; to disavow; to recant; as, to 7€- 
tract an accusation, charge, or assertion. 

I would as freely have retracted the charge of idolatry, as I 
ever made it. Stillingfleet. 

3. To take back what was once bestowed as a 
grant or favor. [Obs.] Woodward. 

Syn.—To recall; withdraw; revoke; unsay; dis- 
avow; recant; abjure; disown. 

Re-triaet’, v. i. To take back-what has been said; 
to withdraw concession or declaration, 

She will, and she will not; she grants, denies, 
Consents, retracts, advances, and then flies. Granville. 

Re-traet’, n. (ar.) The pricking of a horse’s foot 
in nailing a shoe. 

Re-traiet/a-ble,a. [Fr. rétractable, Sp. retractable. 
See supra.] Capable of being retracted or recalled. 

Re-traet/ate, v. t. [Lat. retractare, retractatum. 
See ack To retract; to recant. [Obs. and 
rare. 

Ré'trae-ta/tion, n. [Fr. rétractation, Sp. retrac- 
tacion, It. ritrattazione, Pr. & Lat. retractatio.] 
The act of retracting or recalling what has been 
said; recantation; change of opinion declared. 

Re-traet/i-ble, a. Capable of being retracted or 
drawn back; retractile. [Written also retractable.] 

Re-traietile,a. [Fr. rétractile.] Capable of being 
drawn back. ‘‘ A walrus, with fiery eyes, ... re- 
tractile from external injuries.” Pennant, 

Re-trie/tion (-trik/shun),n. [Fr. rétraction, Sp. 
retraccion, It. retrazione, Lat. retractio.]} 

1. The act of retracting or drawing back; as, the 
retraction of a sinew. 

2. The act of withdrawing something advanced, 
claimed, or done; declaration of change of opinion; 
recantation. 

Other men’s insatiable desire of revenge hath beguiled 
church and state of the benefit of my retractions or conces- 
sions. KX. Charles. 

3. (Med.) (a.) The state or position of a part when 
drawn backward or toward the center of the body. 
(b.) A drawing up or shortening. Dunglison. 

Re-traet/ive, a. Able or ready to retract; with- 
drawing; retractile. g 

Memr heh Lees n. That which withdraws or takes 

rom. 

Re-traet/ive-ly, adv. In a retractive manner. 

Re-traet/or, m. One who, or that which, retracts 
or draws back. : 

Re-traict/ (re-trat’), n. Retreat. [Obs.] See RE- 
TREAT. Bacon. 

BRe-trait’,n. [O. Fr. retrait, copy of an act; Sp.& 
Pg. retrato, It. ritratto, a portrait, a likeness, from 
O. Fr. retraire, Sp. retraer, It. ritrarre, to draw 
back, to draw, to take a portrait, from Lat. retra- 
here, to draw back, See Rerract.] <A cast of 
countenance; a picture. [Obs.] ‘‘ Whose fair 7ve- 
trait on my shield do bear.” Spenser. 

Rée’trans-form/’, v.¢. [Prefix re and transform.] 
To transform anew; to change back again. 

Ré-trins/for-mia/tion, n. A second or repeated 
transformation; change back again, as to a former 
state, 

Ré/trans-late/, v.t, [Prefix re and translate.] To 
translate anew. 

KE e-trax/it,n. [Lat., he has withdrawn, from re- 
trahere, to draw back, to withdraw. See RE- 
TRACT.| (Law.) The withdrawing or open renun- 
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RETREAD 


ciation of a suit in court by the plaintiff, by which 
he forever loses his action, Blackstone. 
Ré-tréad/ (ré-trétd’), v.t. &t, [Prefix re and tread.] 
To tread again. 

Re-tréat’,n. [Fr. retraite, from retraire, to with- 

draw. See RETRAIT and RETRACT. | 
1. The act of retiring or withdrawing one’s self, 
especially from what is dangerous or disagreeable. 
In a retreat he outruns any. 


2. The place-to which any one retires; a place of 

_ privacy or safety; a refuge; an asylum. 

He built his son a house of pleasure, ... and spared no 
cost to make it a delicious retreat. LD’ Estrange. 
That pleasing shade they sought, a soft retreat 
From sudden April showers, a shelter from the heat. Dryden. 

3. (Mil.) The retiring of an army or body of men 
from the face of an enemy, or from any ground oc- 
cupied to a greater distance from the enemy, or 
from an advanced position. 

A retreat is properly an orderly march, in which 
circumstance it differs from a flight. 

4. The withdrawing of a ship or fleet from an 
enemy, or the order and disposition of ships de- 
clining an engagement. 

5. A signal given in the army or navy, by the beat 
of a drum or the sounding of trumpets, at sunset, or 
for retiring from exercise or action. 

6. (Rom. Cath. Church.) (a.) A special season of 
solitude and silence to engage in religious exercises. 
(b.) A period of several days of withdrawal from 
society to a religious house for exclusive occupation 
in the duties of religion; as, to appoint or observe 
a retreat, ; 

Syn.— Retirement; departure; withdrawment; sc- 
clusion; solitude; privacy; asylum; shelter; refuge. 

Re-tréat’, v. i. [imp. & p. p, RETREATED; p, pr. 
& vb. nN. RETREATING. ] 

1. To go to a retreat; to retire from any position 
or place; to withdraw, 

2. To move back to a place before occupied; to 
retire, 

The rapid currents drive 
Toward the retreating sea their furious tide. Milton. 

3. To retire from an enemy, or from any advanced 
position. 

Re-tréat/ful, a. Furnishing or serving as a re- 
treat. [Rare.] ‘Our retreatful flood.” Chapman. 

Re-tréat/ment, n. Retreat. [Lare.] 

Re-trtnch/ (66), v. t. [imp. & p. p. RETRENCHED 
(re-tréncht’); p. pr. & vb. n. RETRENCHING.] [O. 
Fr. retrencher, N. Fr. retrancher, from re, again, 
and trencher, trancher, to cut. See TRENCH.] 

1. To cut off; to pare away. 

Thy exuberant parts retrench. Denham. 

2. To lessen; to abridge; to curtail; as, to re- 
trench superfluities or expenses, 

But this thy glory shall be soon retrenched. Milton. 

3. To confine; to limit. Addison. 

These figures, ought they then to receive a retrenched inter- 
pretation? Taylor. 

4. (Mil.) To furnish with a retrenchment; as, to 

_ retrench bastions, 

Syn.—To lessen; diminish; curtail; abridge. 

Re-trénch/’, v.i. To live at less expense; as, it is 
more reputable to retrench than to live embarrassed, 

Re-trénch’/ment, n. [Fr. retranchement, It. ri- 
trincieramento, Sp. retrincheramiento, atrinchera- 
mento, atrincheramiento. See supra.) 

1. The act of retrenching or of lopping off; the 
act of removing what is superfluous; as, the *e- 
trenchment of words or lines in a writing. 

2. The act of curtailing, lessening, or abridging; 
diminution. 

The retrenchment of my expenses will convince you that I 
mean to replace your fortune as far as I can. Walpole, 

3. (Mil.) A work constructed within another, to 

rolong the defense of the latter when the enemy 

as gained possession of it, or to protect the de- 
fenders till they can retreat or obtain a capitulation. 
“‘ Numerous remains of Roman retrenchments, con- 
structed to cover the country.” D? Anville. 

Syn.—Lessening; curtailment; diminution; abridg- 
ment. 

Re-trib/tite (29), v.¢. [Lat. retribuere, retributum, 
from re, again, back, and tribuere, to bestow, assign, 
pay; It. retribuire, ritribuire, Sp., Pg., & Pr. re 
tribuir, Fr. rétribuer.| To pay back; to make pay- 
ment, compensation, or reward in return to; as, 
to retribute one for his kindness; to retribute to 
a criminal what is proportionate to his offense. 
[ Rare.] d Locke. 

Re-trib/a-ter, 7. One who makes retribution. 

Rét/‘ri-bi/tion, n. [Fr. rétribution, Pr. retribucio, 
Sp. retribucion, It. retribuzione, Lat. retributio, 
See supra. ] 

1. The act of retributing or repaying; repayment, 

In good offices and due retributions we may not be pinching 
and niggardly. Hall. 

2. The state of being retributed or paid back. 

3. That which is given to retribute; return suita- 
ble to the merits or deserts of, as an action; reward; 
compensation, 

All who have their reward on earth,... 


Nought seeking but the praise of men, here find 


Hit retribution, empty as their deeds. Milton. 


Shak. 
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4. Specifically, reward and punishment, as dis- 
tributed at the general judgment. 

It is a strong argument for a state of retribution hereafter, 
that in this world virtuous persons are very often unfortunate, 
and vicious persons prosperous, ddison, 

Syn.— Repayment; requital; recompense; payment; 
retaliation. 

Re-trib/ii-tive, ja. Tending to retribute; involy- 

Re-trib/i-to-ry,} ing, or pertaining to, retribu- 
tion; as, retributive justice. 

Re-triéwv/a-ble (-treev’-),a. [From retrieve.] Ca- 
pable of being retrieved or recovered. 

Re-triéw/a-ble-mess, n. The state of being re- 
trievable. 

Re-triéw/a-bly, adv. Ina retrievable manner, 

Re-triév’al, n. The act of retrieving. 

Re-triéve’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. RETRIEVED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. RETRIEVING.] [Fr. retrouver, O. Fr. retruver, 
retrover, to find again, to recover, from 7e, again, 
and trouver, to find; It. ritrovare. See TROVER.] 

1. To find again; to recover; to regain; to re- 
store from loss or injury; as, to retrieve one’s char- 
acter; to retrieve a decayed fortune. 

With late repentance now they would retrieve 
The bodies they forsook, and wish to live. Dryden. 

2. To recall; to bring back. ‘‘ A means to retrieve 
them from their cold, trivial conceits.”. Berkeley. 

3. To remedy the evil consequences of; to repair, 
as a loss or damage, 

Accept my sorrow, and retrieve my fall. Prior. 

There is much to oe done, undoubtedly, and much to be 
retrieved, urke. 

Syn.—To recover; regain; recruit; repair; restore. 

Re-triéve’,n. [Obs.] 1. A seeking again; a dis- 
covery. B, Jonson. 

2. The recovery of game once sprung; —a sport- 
ing term. Nares. 

Re-triéve/ment, n. Retrieval. 
Re-triév’er (re-treev/er), n. 1. One who retrieves. 

2. A dog trained to find and bring in birds that 
are shot; —so called among sportsmen, Craig. 

Ré-trim’,v.¢. [Prefix re and trim.] To trim again. 


Rét/ri-ment, 7. Refuse; dregs. [Jare.] 
HB@'tro. A prefix from the Latin, signifying back or 
backward. 


Ré/tro-iet/, or Rét/rvo-set/, v.i. [From Lat. retro, 
backward, back, and Eng, act; Fr. rétroagir, Lat. 
retroagere.| To act backward or in return; to act 
in opposition, 

Ré/tro-Le/tion, or Rét/ro-ie/tion (-ik/shun), n, 
Fr. rétroaction, Sp. retroaccion, It. retroazione, 
ee supra. ] ; 

1. Action returned, or action backward. 
2. Operation on something past or preceding, 

Ré/tro-act/ive, or Rét/ro-xet/ive, a. [Fr. ré- 
troactif, Sp. retroactivo, It. retroattivo.] Fitted or 
designed to retroact; operating by returned action; 
affecting what is past; retrospective. Beddoes. 

Retroactive law or statute, one which operates to make 
criminal or punishable, or in any way expressly to affect, 
acts done prior to the passing of the law. 

Ré/tro-iet/ive-ly, or Rét/ro-act/ive-ly, adv. In 
a retroactive manner; by operating on something 
past. 

Ré/tro-céde, or RéEt/ro-céde (Synop., § 180), v. ¢. 
[imp. & p. p. RETROCEDED; p. pr. & vb. N. RETRO- 
CEDING.] [Fr. rétrocéder, It. retrocedere. See in- 
Jfra.| To cede or grant back; as, to retrocede a 
territory to a former proprietor. 

Ré/tro-céde, or Rét/ro-céde, v. 7. [Lat. retro- 
cedere, from retro, backward, back, and cedere, to 
go; It. retrocedere, Sp. retroceder.| To go back. 

Ré/tro-céd/ent, or Rét/ro-céd/ent, a. [Lat. re- 
trocedens, p. pr. of retrocedere. See supra.| Dis- 
posed or likely to retrocede;— applied to diseases 
which move from one part of the body to another, 
as the gout. 

Ré/tro-cés/sion, or Rét/ro-¢és/sion (-stsh/un), 7. 

Fr. rétrocession, Sp. retrocesion, It. retrocessione, 
at. retrocessus, from retrocedere, See supra.] 

1. The act of retroceding, 

2. The state of being retroceded or granted back. 

Ré/tro-edp/ai-lamt, a. [See infra.) Copulating 
backward or from behind. 

Ré/tro-edp/a-la/tion, n. [Prefix retro and copu- 
lation.] ‘The act of copulating from behind; coition 
backward, as in the case of most animals. rowne. 

Ré/tro-diie/tion, or Rét/ro-dtie/tion (-diik/- 
shun), n. [Lat. retroducere, retroductum, to lead 
or bring back, from 7e, again, back, and ducere, to 
lead.] A leading or bringing back. 

Ré/tro-fléx, or Rét/ro-fléx, a. [Lat. retro- 

Rée/tro-fléxed, or Rét/ro-fléxed,} jlexus, p.p. 
of retroflectere, to bend back, from re, again, back, 
and flectere, jlecum, to bend, to turn; I'r. rétrofld- 
chi.] (Bot.) Suddenly bent backward. Lindley. 

Ré/tro-friiet, or Rét/ro-fraet, a. [Lat.re- 

Ré/tro-fraiet/ed, or Rét/ro-fraet/ed, } tro,back- 
ward, back, and fractus, p. p. of frangere, to break ; 
Fr. rétrofracté.| (Bot.) Bent backward, as it were 
by force, so as to appear asif broken; refracted; as, 
a retrofract peduncle. a 

Ré/tro-gén/er-a-tive, or Rét/ro-fEn/er-a-tive, 
a. [Prefix retro and generative.] Begetting young 
by retrocopulation, as most animals. 

Ré'tro-gra-dia/tion, or Rét/ro-gra-da/tion, n. 
[Fr. rétrogradation, Pr. retrogradacio, Sp. retro- 
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gradacion, It. retrogradazione, Lat. retrogradatio, 
See RETROGRADE. } 

1. The act of retrograding or moving backward. 

2. (Astron.) The apparent motion of the planets 
contrary to the order of the signs, that is, from east 
to west. Hutton. 

3. The state of being retrograded; a going back- 
ward; a decline, 

Rée/tro-griade, or Rét/ro-graide (Synop., § 130), a. 
[Fr. retrograde, Sp. & It. retrogrado, Lat. retro- 
gradus. See infra.] 

1. Tending or serving to move in a backward or 
contrary direction; contrary. 
It is most retrograde to our desire. Shak. 


2. Going or moving backward; declining from a 
better to a worse state. Bacon. 
3. (Astron.) Apparently moving backward, and 
contrary to the succession of the signs, that is, from 
® east to west, as a planet. Hutton, 
Ré’tro-grade, or Rét/ro-grade, v. i. [imp. & 
Pp. P. RETROGRADED; p. pr. & vb. 2. RETROGRAD- 
ING.] [Fr. rétrograder, r., Sp., & Pg. retrogra- 
dar, It. retrogradare, Lat. retrogradare, retrogradi, 
from retro, back, and gradi, to step, go.] To goor 
move backward. 

Ré/tro-grad/ing- ly, or Rét/ro-grad/ing-ly, 
adv. By retrograding; so as to retrograde. 
Ré’/tro-grés/sion, or t ét/ro-gres/sion,n. [Fr. 
rétrogression, Lat. retrogressus, fr. retrogradi. See 
supra.] The act of going backward; retrogradation,. 

Ré'tro-grés/sive, or Rét/ro-grés/sive, a. [Fr. 
rétrogressif.} Going or moving backward; declin- 
ing from a more perfect to a less perfect state. 

Geography is at times retrogressive. Pinkerton. 

Ré/tro-grés/sive-ly, or Rét/ro-gris/sive-ly, 
adv. In a retrogressive manner, 

Ré/tro-min/gen-¢y, or Rét/ro-min/gen-cy, n. 
The act or quality of being retromingent. Browne. 

Ré/tro-min’gent, or Rét/ro-min/gent, a. [Lat. 
retro, backward, and mingens, p. pr. of mingere, to 
discharge urine.] Organized so as to discharge the 
urine backward. 

Ré/tro-min/gent, or Rét/ro-min/sent, n. (Zo- 
ol.) An animal that discharges its urine backward, 

(tr The retromingents are a division of animals whose 
characteristic is, that they discharge their urine back- 
ward, both male and female. 

Ré/tro-piil/sive, or R&t/ro-piil/sive, a. [Lat. 
retro, back, and pellere, pulsum, to drive, impel.] 
Driving back; repelling. 

Re-trérse’, a. [Lat. retrorsus, retroversus, from 
retro, backward, and vertere, versum, to turn.] 
Bent in a backward direction. 

Re-trérse/ly, adv. In a retrorse manner; with a 
backward direction; as, a stem retrorsely aculeate, 

Ré@/tro-spéet, or Rét/ro-spéet (Synop., § 130), v. 7. 
[Lat. retrospicere, from retro, back, and specere, 
spectum, to look.] ‘To look back; to affect what is 
past. 

Rei tpsee or Rét/ro-spéet, mn. [See supra.] 
A looking back on things past; view or contempla- 
tion of something past. 

We may introduce a song without retrospect to the old 
comedy. Landor. 
Syn.— Review; survey; resuryey; re-examination. 

Ré@/tro-spée/tion, or Rét/ro-spée/tion, n. 

1. The act of looking back on things past. 
2. The faculty of looking back on past things. 

Ré/tro-spéet/ive, or Rét/ro-spéet/ive, a. [Fr. 
rétrospectif. | 

1. Tending or fitted to look back; looking back; 
as, retrospective view. ‘‘ The sage,. with retrospec- 
tive eye.” Pope. 

2. Having reference to what is past; affecting 
things past. ‘*A scruple about inflicting death by 
a retrospective enactment.” Macaulay. 

Ré/tro-spéet/ive-ly, or Rét/ro-spéet/ivetly, 
adv. In a retrospective manner; by way of retro- 
spect. 

Hetrosver/san or Rét/ro-vér’/sion, n. [Fr. 
rétroversion, It. retroversione. See infra.] A turn- 
ing or falling backward; as, the retroversion of the 
uterus. 

Ré/tro-vért, or Rét/ro-vért (Synop., § 130), v. é. 
[Lat. retzo, back, and vertere, to turn.] To turn back. 

Re-trude’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RETRUDED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. RETRUDING.] [Lat. retrudere, from re, again, 
back, and t¢rudere, to thrust; Fr. retruder.] To 
thrust back. [fare.] More. 

Re-truse’, a. [Lat. retrusus, removed, concealed, 
p. p. of retrudere. See supra.] Hidden; abstruse. 
[ Obs.] 

Something of so retruse a nature that I want a name for it, 
unless I should venture to term it ‘‘ divine sagacity.” //. More. 

Re-tru/sion, x. The act of being retruded. ‘In 
virtue of an endless re-motion or retrusion of the 

- constituent cause.” ; Coleridge. 

Ré-try’, v. t. [Prefix re and try.] To try again; 
to put on trial a second time. Atlantic Monthly. 

Rét/ter-y, n. A place or establishment where flax 
is retted. See Rer. _ Ure. 

Rét/timg, n. 1. The act or process of preparing flax 
for use by soaking, maceration, and kindred pro- 
cesses. See REt, ‘ Ure. 

2. A place where the operation of retting flax is 
carried on; a rettery. Ure. 
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Re-tiind’, v.f, [Lat. retwndere, fr. re, again, back, 
and tundere, to beat, strike with repeated strokes; 
It. retundere.| To blunt; to turn, as an edge; to 
dull; as, to retwnd the edge of a weapon. Tay. 

Re-tiirn’, v.i. [imp. & p. p., RETURNED; Pp. pr. & 
vb.N,. RETURNING.| [Fr. retourner, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
retornar, It. ritornare, from re, again, back, and 
¥r. tourner, Pr., Sp., & Pg. tornar, It. & Lat. tor- 
nare, to turn, q. v.| 

1. To turn back; to go or come again to the same 
place or condition. 


On their embattled ranks the waves return. Milton. 
2. Hence, to come again, as a visitor. 
Thou to mankind ; 
Be good and friendly still, and oft return. Milton. 


3. To appear or begin again after an interval, reg- 
ular or irregular, 
With the year 
Seasons return; but not to me returns 


Day, or the sweet approach of even ormorn. A/ilton® 
4. To answer; to reply. 
He said, and thus the queen of heaven retwned. Pope. 


5. To retort; to recriminate. 
If you are a malicious reader, you return upon me that I 
affect to be thought more impartial than I am. Dryden. 
Re-tarn’, v. ¢. 1. To bring, carry, or send back; as, 
to return a borrowed book; to return a hired horse. 
2. To repay; as, to retwrn borrowed money. 
3. To requite or recompense, 
The Lord shall return thy wickedness upon thine own 
head. 1 Kings ii. 44. 
4. To give back in reply; as, to veturn an answer. 
5. To report, or bring back and make known, 
Moses returned the words of the people unto the Lord. . 
40. XIX. O. 
6. To render, as an account, usually an official 
account, to a superior; to report officially; as, to 
return a list of stores, of killed or wounded. 
7. To render back to a tribunal, or to an office; 
as, to return a writ or an execution, 
8. To convey into official custody, or to a general 
depository. 
Instead of a ship, he should levy money, and return the same 
to the treasurer for his majesty’s use. Clarendon. 
Syn. —To restore; requite; repay ; recompense; ren- 
der; remit; report. —REruRN, RESTORE. We return a 
thing when we turn it back to its appropriate place; we 
restore a thing When we put it back to its former state 
and condition. A man returns what he borrowed, and 
restores what he stole. A present is returned; a deposit 
is restored. Weare restored to health by being brought 
back to our former state. 


Who knows 
But God hath set before us to retwrn thee 


Home to thy country and his sacred house? Milton. 
She Jands him on his native shores, 
And to his father’s longing arms restores. Dryden. 


Re-tirn’,n. 1. The act of returning (intransitive) 
or coming back to the same place or condition; as, 
the return of one long absent; the return of health ; 
the return of the seasons, or of an anniversary. 

At the return of the year, the king of Syria will come up. 
Kings xx. 22. 
Something since his going forth is thought of, 


That his return was now most necessary. Shak. 


2. The act of returning (transitive) or sending 
back to the same place or condition; restitution ; 
repayment; requital ; retribution; as, the 7 etwrn 
of any thing borrowed, as a book or money. 

You made my liberty your late request: 
Is no return due from a grateful breast? Dryden. 

3. That which is returned; as, (a.) A payment; a 
remittance; a requital. 

Within two months I do expect return 

Of twice three times the value of this bond. Shak. 
(b.) An answer; as, a return to one’s question. (c.) 
An account, or formal report, of an action per- 
formed, of a duty discharged, of facts or statistics, 
and the like; as, election returns; a return of the 
amount of goods produced or sold; especially, in 
the plural, a set of tabulated statistics prepared for 
general information. (d.) The profit on labor, on 
an investment, undertaking, adventure, and the like. 

The fruit from many days of recreation is very little, but 
from the few hours we spend in prayer, the return is great. 

Bp. Taylor. 

4. (pl.) A light-colored kind of tobacco, of a mild 
quality. Simmonds. 

5. (Arch.) The continuation of a molding, pro- 
jection, &c., in a different or opposite direction; a 
side or part which falls away from the front of a 
straight work. Gwilt. 

6. (Law.) The rendering back or delivery of a 
writ, precept, or execution, to the proper officer or 
court; or the certificate of the oflicer, stating what 
he has done in execution of it, indorsed. The sher- 
iff, or his subordinate officers, make return of all 
writs and precepts. The same language is used for 
the sending back of a commission with the certifi- 
cate of the commissioners. 

7. A day in bank. The day on which the defendant 
is ordered to appear in court, and the sheriff is to 
\bring in the writ and report his proceedings, is 
called the return of the writ. Blackstone. 

8. (Mil. & Naval.) An official account, report, 
or statement, rendered to the commander or other 
superior; as, the return of men fit for duty; the re- 
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turn of the number of the sick; the retwrn of pro- 
visions, ammunition, &c, 

Return-chaise, a chaise going back empty from a post- 
station. 

Ré-tarn’, v. ¢. [Prefix re and turn.] To turn 
again, or in the contrary direction; to reverse. 

Bulwer. 

Re-tarn/a-ble, a. 1, Capable of being returned or 
restored. 

2. (Law.) Legally required to be returned, deliv- 
ered, given, or rendered; as, a writ or precept re- 
turnable at a certain day; a verdict retwrnable to 
the court. 

Re-tarn’-day, n. The day when the defendant is 
to appear in court, and the sheriff is to return the 
writ and his proceedings, 

Re-tfirn/er, n. One who returns; one who repays 
or remits money. 

Re-tirn/less, a, Admitting no return. 

Obs.] Chapman. 

Re-tiise’,a. ([Lat. retusus, p. p. of re- 
tundere ; Fr. rétus, It. retuso. See RE- 
TUND.] (Bot.) Terminating in a round 
end, the center of which is somewhat 
indented; as, a retuse leaf. 

Ré-tin/ion (-yin/yun),”. [Prefix ve and union; Fr. 
réunion, Sp. reunion, It. riwnione. | 

1. A second union; union formed anew after sepa- 
ration or discord; as, a rewnion of parts or parti- 
cles of matter; a rewnion of parties or sects. 

2. An assembling or assembly of familiar friends ; 
a meeting of associates, 

Ré‘a-nite’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REUNITED; p. pr. & 
vb. N.REUNITING.] [Prefix re and wnite.] To unite 
again; to join after separation or variance. Shak. 

Ré/i-nite’, v. i. To be united again; to join and 
cohere again. 

Ré/a-nit/ed-ly, adv. In a reunited manner. 

Ré/i-ni/tion (-nish/un),n. [Prefix reand wnition.] 
A second uniting; reunion. [Obs.] 

Ré-firge’, v. ¢. [Prefix re and wrge.] To urge 
again. 

BReuss/im (rus/in), n. [Fr. rewssite, or reussine, so 
called from T. A. Rewsz, an Austrian mineralogist. ] 
(Min.) A sulphate of soda and magnesia, found in 
the form of a mealy efflorescence, sometimes crys- 
tallized in flat, six-sided prisms, and in acicular 
crystals. Ure. 

Reuss/ite (rus/it, 49), m. (Min.) Native sulphate of 
soda; Glauber’s-salt, 

Re-vae’ci-mate,v.t. [imp.&p.p.REVACCINATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. REVACCINATING.] [Prefix re and 
vaccinate.| To vaccinate a second time, 

Ré-vie/ci-ma/tion, n. A second vaccination. 

Réwv/a-lés/gen¢e,n. The state of being revalescent. 

Would this prove that the patient’s revalescence had been 
independent of the medicines given him? Coleridge. 

Réiw/a-lés’/cent, a. [Lat. revalescens, p. pr. of 
revalescere; prefix re and valescere, verb inchoative 
from valere, to be well.] Beginning to grow well. 

Ré-val/ii-a/tion, n. A second valuation. 

Réve, n. [A-S. geréfa. See REEVE.] <An officer, 
steward, or governor. [Usually written reeve.] 

Re-véal’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. REVEALED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Sean [Fr. révéler, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
revelar, It. rivelare, Lat. revelare, from re, again, 
back, and velare, to vail, from velum, a vail. ] 

1. To make known after having been concealed; 
to unvail; to disclose; to show. 

Light was the wound, the prince’s care unknown; 

She might not, would not yet, reveal her own. Waller. 

2. Specifically, to communicate that which could 
not be known or discovered without divine or super- 
natural instruction. 


Syn.—To communicate; disclose; divulge; unvail; 
uncover; open; discover; impart; show. See Commu- 
NICATE.— REVEAL, DIVULGE. To reveal is literally to 
lift the vail, and thus make known what was previously 
concealed; to divulge is to scatter abroad among the 
people, or make publicly known. A mystery or hidden 
doctrine may be revealed ; something long confined to the 
knowledge of a few is at length divulged. ‘* Time, which 
reveals all other things, is itself not to be discovered, or 
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Retuse Leaf. 


laid open.” Locke. 
A cents history 
Of facts divulged. Wordsworth. 
Re-véal’,n. 1. A revealing; disclosure. [Obs.] 


2. (Arch.) The side of an opening for a window, 
doorway, or the like, between the framework and 
the outer surface of the wall. [Written also revel.] 

Re-véal/a-bil/i-ty, n. The possibility or capacity 
of being revealed; revealableness. Coleridge. 
Re-véal/a-ble, a. Capable of being revealed. 
Re-véal/a-hble-mess, n. The state of being reveal- 
able; revealability. 
Re-véal/er, n. One who, or that which, reveals, 
Re-véalment, n. The act of revealing. [Obs.] 
Re-vé $’e-tate, v. i. [Prefix re and vegetate.] To 
vegetate again after the growth has apparently 
ceased. Booth. 
Re-veil/le (re-val/ya) (Synop., § 130), . [Fr. réveil, 
from réveiller, to awake, from re, again, and veiller, 
to awake, to watch, from Lat. vigilare, to watch.] 
(Mil.) The beat of drum about break of day, to give 
notice that it is time for the soldiers to rise, and for 
the sentinels to forbear challenging. 


{t@- In the United States service, commonly pro- 
nounced rev!/a-le’. 





REVENGEFUL 


Rév’/el, v.i. [imp. & p. p. REVELED, or REVELLED}; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. REVELING, Or REVELLING.| [O. Fr. 
reveler, to revolt, to rebel, Pr. revellar, rebellar, 
from Lat. rebellare. See REBEL, and cf. RAVE.] 

1. To feast in a riotous and lawless manner; to 
carouse; to act the bacchanalian. 
2. To move playfully or without regularity. 

Rév/el, n. [O. Fr. revel, rivel, rebellion, disorder, 
feast, sport, Pr. revel, rebellion, resistance. See 
supra.) 

1. A riotous feast; a carousal, 
Some men ruin the fabric of their bodies by incessant revels. 


Rambler. 

2. (Arch.) See REVEAL. 
Re-vél/, v. ¢. [Lat. revellere, from re, again, back, 
and vellere, to pluck, to pull; Sp. veveler, It. revel- 
lere.] Yo draw back; to retract; to make a revul- 


sion of. [Obs.] Harvey. 
Réwv’e-late, v.t. Toreveal. [Obs.] 
Rév’e-la/tion, n. [Fr. révélation, Pr. revelacio, 
Sp. revelacion, It. revelazione, rivelazione, Lat, 
revelatio. See REVEAL.) 
1. The act of revealing, or disclosing or discover- 
ing, to others what was before unknown to them. 
2. That which is revealed. 
3. (Theol.) (a.) The act of revealing divine truth. 
(b.) That which is revealed by God to man. 
By revelation he made known unto me the mystery, as I 
wrote afore in few words. ph. iii. 3. 
4. The last book of the sacred canon, containing 
the prophecies of St. John; the Apocalypse. 
Rév’e-la/tor, n. One who makes a revelation; 
a revealer, [ Recent and rare.) 
Rév’el-er, n. [Written also reveller.] One who 
revels. ‘‘ Moonshine revelers.” hak. 
Re-vélVlent, a. [Lat. revellens, p. pr. of revellere. 
See REVEL, v. ¢.] Causing revulsion. 
Rév/el-mas/ter, n. The master of the revels at 


Christmas; lord of misrule. See LORD, 
Rév/el-ment, n. The act of reveling. 
Rév/el-rout, n. [See Rout.] 


1. Tumultuous festivity. Rowe. 
2. A rabble tumultuously assembled; an unlawful 
assembly; a mob. Ainsworth. 
Réwvlel-ry,n. [See REVEL, v. i. & n.] The act of 
engaging in a revel; noisy festivity. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry. Milton. 
Rév’enant,n. [Fr., from revenir, to come again.] 
One who, or that which, returns or comes again; 
one who is brought back. [/are.] W. Scott. 
Ré-vin/di-eate, v.t. [imp.&p. p. REVENDICATED ; 
p.pr.& vb. n. REVENDICATING.] [Fr. revendiquer, 
Sp. revendicar, revindicar, reivindicar, It. riven- 
dicare, from re, again, and O. Fr. vendiquer, Sp. 
vindicar, It. vendicare, Lat. vindicare, to lay claim 
to. See VINDICATE and REVINDICATE.] To re- 
claim; to demand the surrender of. [are.]} 
Re-vén/di-ea/tion, n. [Fr. revendication, Sp. 
revindicacion, reivindicacion, It. rivendicazione.] 
The act of revendicating, or demanding the restora- 
tion of any thing taken away. [fare.] 
Re-vénge’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REVENGED; Pp. pr. & 
vb. N. REVENGING.|] [O. Fr. revenger, revengier, 
verencher, N. Fr. revancher, Pr. revenjar, revengiar, 
revengar, from re, again, and O. Fr. vengier, vanger, 
Fr. venger, Pr. venjar, vengar, Sp. vengar, Pg. 
vingar, It. vengiare, from Lat. vindicare. See VIN- 
DICATE. | 
1. To inflict punishment in vindication of; to vin- 
dicate; to exact satisfaction for, under a sense of 
injury; to avenge; —followed either by the wrong 
received, or by the person or thing wronged, as the 
object, or by the reciprocal pronoun as direct ob- 
ject, and a preposition before the wrong done, or 
the wrong-doer. 


The gods are just, and will revenge our cause. Dryden. 
Come, Antony and young Octavius, come, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius. Shak. 


2. To inflict injury for, in a spiteful, wrong, or 
malignant spirit; to wreak vengeance for, mali- 
ciously. 

Syn.—To avenge; vindicate. See AVENGE. 

Re-vénge’,n. [O. Fr. revenche, N. Fr. revanche. 
See supra. ] 

1. The act of revenging, or vindicating from a 
wrong received, ‘‘ The beginning of revenges upon 
the enemy.” Deut. xxxii, 42. 

2. The act of revenging or inflicting spiteful injury 
in return for injury received. 

Certainly, in taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy, but in passing it over, he is superior. acon. 

3. The disposition to revenge; a malignant wish- 
ing of evil to one who has done us an injury. 

Revenge now goes to lay a complot. Shak, 

The indulgence of sevenge tends to make men more savage 


and cruel. Kames. 
Re-vénge/a-ble, a. Capable of being revenged; 
as, revengeable injuries. 
Re-vénge/an¢e, n. Vengeance; revenge. [Obs.] 


Re-vénge/ful, a. 
malicious; wreaking revenge. 
heart can not forgive.” 

May my hands 
Never brandish more revengeful stee) Shak. 
7 Syn.—Vindictive; vengeful; resentful; spiteful; ma 
cious. 


Full of revenge; vindictive; 
“Tf thy revengeful 
Shak. 
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REVENGEFULLY 


Re-vénge/ful-ly, adv. In a revengeful manner; 
by way of revenge; vindictively; with the spirit of 
revenge. 

Re-vénge/ful-mess, n. The state of being re- 
vengeful. 

Re-vénge/less, a. Unrevenged. [0bs.] Marston. 

eeobe e/ment, 7. Revenge; return of an injury, 

Ss. ' 
He took it willingly, without any revengement. Latimer. 

Re-vén/ger, n. One who revenges. 


Death makes me revenger. Shak. 
Re-vén’/gSing-ly, adv. With revenge; with the 
spirit of revenge ; vindictively. Shak. 


Rév/e-niie (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. revenu, O. Fr. 
revenue, from revenir, to return, to proceed, Lat. 
revenire, from re, again, back, and venire, to 
come. ] 

1. That which returns, or comes back, from an 
investment; the annual rents, profits, interest, or 
issues, of any species of property, real or personal; 
income, 

Do not anticipate your revenue, and live upon air till you 


know what you are worth. Gray. 
2. Hence, return; reward; as, a rich revenue of 
praise. 


3. The annual produce of taxes, excise, customs, 
duties, rents, &c., which a nation or state collects 
and receives into the treasury for public use, 

Réwv/e-niie-etit/ter, n. An armed vessel in the 
custom-house seryice, employed to prevent smug- 
gling. Totten. 

Re-vérb’, v.t. Toreverberate. [Obs. and rare.] 

Nor are those empty-hearted whose low sound 
Reverbs no hollowness. Shak. 

Re-vér’ber-ant, a. [Lat. reverberans, p. pr. of re- 
verberare; Fr. réverbérant, It. riverberante. See 
REVERBERATE.| Tending to reverberate; resound- 
ing; driving back. [Lare.] Shak. 

Re-vér/ber-ate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. REVERBER- 
ATED; p. pr. & vb. N. REVERBERATING.] [Lat. 
reverberare, reverberatum, from re, again, back, 
and verberare, to lash, whip, beat, from verber, a 
lash, whip, rod; It. reverberare, riverberare, Sp. 
reverberar, Fr. réverbérer. | 

1. To return or send back, as sound; to echo. 

2. To reflect; to repel, as light or heat. 

3. To send or drive back; to repel from side to 
side; as, flame veverberated in a furnace. 

4, Hence, to fuse, as by heat rendered intense by 
being reverberated. [Obs. and rare.] ‘‘Reverber- 
ated into glass.” Browne. 

Re-vér/ber-ate, v.i. 1. To resound. 

Even at hand a drum is ready braced, 
That shall reverberate all as loud as thine. Shak. 

2. To be driven back; to be repelled, as rays of 
light; to echo, as sound. 

Re-vér’ber-ate, a. [Lat. reverberatus, p. p. of re- 
verberare. See supra.] [Obs.] 

1. Reverberant. Shak. 

2. Driving back, as sound; reverberating, B. Jon. 

Re-vtr’ber-a/tion, n. [Fr. réverbération, Pr. re- 
verberacio, Sp. reverberacion, It. reverberazione, 
riverberazione.| The act of reverberating or send- 
ing back; especially, the act of reflecting light and 
heat, or re-echoing sound; as, the reverberation of 
the rays of light from an object; the reverberation 
of sound in echoes; the reverberation of heat or 
flame in a furnace, 

Re-vér’ber-a-tive,a, Tending to reverberate; re- 
flective. 

This reverberative influence is that which we have intended 
above, as the influence of the mass upon itscenters. J. Zaylor. 

Re-vér/ber-a-to-ry, a. Producing reverberation ; 
acting by reverberation; returning, or driving back. 

Reverberatory furnace, a furnace so constructed that 
by means of a dome, or low, arched roof, the flame, in 
passing from the-fire-chamber to the chimney, is reflected 
or reyerberated upon the bed or sole over which the ma- 
terial to be operated on by the flame is spread. 


Re-vtr’ber-a-to-ry, n. A reverberatory furnace, 

Re-vére’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. REVERED; p. pr. & 
v). 2. REVERING.] [Fr. révérer, It. reverire, rive- 
rire, Lat. revereri, from re, again, and vereri, to 
fear.] To regard with fear mingled with respect 
and affection; to venerate; to reverence; to honor 
in estimation. ‘‘Marcus Aurelius, whom he rather 
revered as his father, than treated as his partner in 
the empire.” Addison. 

Syn.—To venerate; adore; reverence. 

Réwv/er-enge, n. [Fr. révérence, Pr. reverencia, re- 
verensa, Sp. & Pg. reverencia, It. reverenzia, reve- 
renza, riverenzia, riverenza, Lat. reverentia. See 
REVERENT. ] 

1. The continued manifestation of fear mingled 
with respect and esteem; veneration, ‘‘Reverence, 
which is the synthesis of love and fear.” Coleridge. 

When quarrels and factions are carried openly, it is a sign 
that the reverence of government is lost. Bacon. 

2. An act of revering; a token of respect or yen- 
eration, 

Toward him they bend, 
With awful reverence prone. Hilton. 

3. The state of being reverent; a disposition to 
venerate; also, reverend character; dignity. 

I am forced to lay my reverence by. Shak. 

4. A person entitled to be revered; —a title ap- 

_ 
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plied to priests or ministers; sometimes poetically 
to a father, Shak. 
To do reverence, to show reverence; to perform an act 
of reverence. : 
Now lies he there, 
And none so poor fo do him reverence. Shak. 
Syn.— Awe ; honor; veneration ; adoration. See 
AWE. 

Rév/er-enge, v.t. [imp. & p.p. REVERENCED (rév/- 
er-enst); p. pr. & vb. n. REVERENCING.| ‘To regard 
with reverence; to regard with fear mingled with 
respect and affection. 

Let... the wife see that she reverence her husband. ph. v. 33+ 


Those that I reverence, those I fear — the wise. Shak. 
Rév/er-en-¢er, n. One who regards with rever- 
ence. Swift. 


Réwv’er-end, a. [Fr. révérend, Sp. reverendo, It. 
reverendo, riverendo, Lat. reverendus, from reve- 
rert, See REVERE.] Worthy of reverence; entitled 
to respect mingled with fear and affection, 


A reverend sire among them came. Milton. 
They must give good example and reverend deportment in 
the face of their children. Bp. Taylor. 


(= This word is often employed as a title of respect 
given to the clergy or ecclesiastics. A clergyman is styled 
reverend; abishop, right reverend ; an archbishop, most 
reverend. In England, a dean is styled very reverend. 
In Roman Catholic countries, the members of the differ- 


ent religious orders are styled reverend. Brande. 
Réwv/er-end-ly, adv. Inareverend manner; rever- 
ently. [Obs.] Foxe. 


Rév’er-ent, a. [O. Fr. révérent, N. Fr. révérant, 
Pr. reverent, Sp. & Pg. reverente, It. reverente, ri- 
verente, Lat. reverens, p. pr. of reverert, See RE- 
VERE. | 

1. Expressing reverence, veneration, or submis- 
sion; as, reverent words or terms; reverent be- 
havior. 

2. Disposed to revere; impressed with reverence ; 
submissive; humble. 

They prostrate fell before him reverent. Milton. 

Réw’er-én/tial, a. [O. Fr. reverential, N. Fr. ré- 
vérenciel, Sp. reverencial, It. reverenziale, riveren- 
giale, See REVERENCE.] Proceeding from, or ex- 
pressing, reverence; as, reverential fear or awe; 
reverential gratitude or esteem. ‘‘ A reverential es- 
teem of things sacred.” South. 

Réwv/er-én/tial-ly, adv. Ina reverential manner ; 
with reverence, or show of reverence. 

Rév/er-ent-ly, adv. In a reverent manner; with 
reverence; with respectful regard. 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverently. Shak, 

So reverently men quit the open air, 

When thunder speaks the angry gods abroad. Dryden. 
Re-vér/er, n. One who reveres or venerates. 
Réwv/er-ie/ (Synop., § 130), ) m. [Fr. réverie, from ré- 
Réwv/er-y (rév/er-¥), ver, to dream, to aye, 

to be light-headed. See RAVE.] 

1. A loose or irregular train of thoughts, occur- 
ring in musing or meditation; wild, extravagant 
conceit of the fancy or imagination, 

2,. A chimera; a vision. 

3. (Med.) Voluntary inactivity of the whole or 
the greater part of the external senses to the im- 
pressions of surrounding objects, during wakeful- 


ness. Good. 
Re-vér’sal, a. [See REVERSE.] Intended to re- 
verse; implying reverse. [Obs.] Burnet. 


Re-vér/sal, n. [From reverse.] A change or over- 
throwing; as, the reversal of a judgment, which 
amounts to an official declaration that it is false; 
the reversal of an attainder, or of an outlawry, by 
which the sentence is rendered void. Llackstone. 

Re-vérse! (14), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. REVERSED (re- 
vtrst/); p. pr. & vb. N. REVERSING.] [Lat. rever- 
tere, reversum, from 7e, again, back, and vertere, to 
turn; Pr. & O. Sp. reversar, N. Sp. revesar, revezar, 
It. riversare, O. Fr. reverser, N. Fr. renverser. Cf. 
REVERT. ] 

1. To turn back; to cause to face in a contrary 
direction; to cause to return or depart. 
And that old dame said many an idle verse, 
Out of her daughter’s heart fond fancies to reverse. Spenser. 
2. Hence, to recall; to renew. [Obs.] 
Well knowing true all he did rehearse, 
And to his fresh remembrance did reverse 
The ugly view of his deformed crimes. Spenser. 
3. Hence, also, to change totally; to alter to the 
opposite. 


Reverse the doom of death, Shak. 
She reversed the conduct of the celebrated vicar ree 
. Scott. 


4. To turn end for end, or upside down, 
A pyramid reversed may stand upon his point, if balanced 


by admirable skill. Sir W. Temple. 
5. Hence, to overthrow; to subvert. 
These can divide, and these reverse the state. Pope. 


6. To put in each other’s place; to confound. 
Custom ... reverses even the distinctions of good and eyil. 
Rogers. 

7. (Law.) To overthrow by a contrary decision; 
to make void; to undo or annul for error; as, to re- 
verse a judgment, sentence, or decree, 

To reverse an engine (Engin.), to cause it to perform 
its revoiutions or action in the opposite direction ; to 
change the motion of the crank from direct to the re- 
verse. 











REVERT 

Syn.—To overturn 3 overset ; invert; overthrow ; 
subvert; repeal; annul; revoke. 

Re-vérse’, v.i. To return. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Re-vérse’,n. [Fr. revers, Sp. reves, It. riverscio, 
rwvescio, rovescio. See supra and infra. ] 

1. That which appears or is presented when any 
thing, as a lance, a line, a course of conduct, or the 
like, is reverted or turned back; the opposite. “And 
then mistook reverse of wrong for right,” Pope. 

He did so with the reverse of the lance. W. Scott. 

2. That which is directly opposite or contrary to 
something else; a contrary; an opposite. 

_ To make every thing the reverse of what they have seen, 
is quite as easy as to destroy. Burke. 

3. Complete change; total opposition in cireum- 
stances or character; especially, a change from bet- 
ter to worse; misfortune; rarely, a change for the 
better; good fortune. 

Meantime, by a reverse of fortune, Stephen becomes rich. 

Cc. Lamb. 

4. The back side; as, the reverse of a drum or 
trench; the reverse of a medal or coin, that is, the 
side opposite to that on which the head or principal 
figure is impressed. Brande. 

Re-vérse’, a. he reversus, p. p. of revertere, Sec 
REVERSE and REVERT.] Turned backward; having 
a contrary or opposite direction; as, the reverse or- 
der or method, 

Reverse bearing (Surv.), the bearing of a back station 
as observed from the station next in advance. — Reverse 
curve (Railways), a curve like the letter S, formed of two 
curves lying in opposite directions. — Reverse fire (Mil.), 
a fire in the rear. — Reverse lever (Steam-eng.), a hand 
lever for changing the motion of the valye-gear to reverse 
the engine, or to modify the degree of expansion. — Re- 
werse operation (Math.), an operation the steps of which 
are taken in a contrary order to that in which the same 
or similar steps are taken in another operation considered 
as direct ; an operation in which that is sought which in 
another operation is given, and that given which in the 
other is sought; as, finding the length of a pendulum from 
its time of vibration is the reverse operation to finding 
the time of vibration from the length. 

Re-vérsed’ (re-vérst’), p.a@. 1. Turned side for side, 
or end for end; changed to the contrary. 

2. (Bot.) Having the upper lip larger and more 
-expanded than the lower; resupinate; as, a reversed 
corol. Bigelow. 

3. (Conch.) Sinistral. See SINISTRAL. 

Re-vérs/ed-ly, adv. _In a reversed manner. 

Re-vérse/less, a. Not to be reversed; irreversi- 


ble. [Rare.] Seward, 
Re-vérse/ly, adv. On the other hand: on the op- 
posite. Pearson. 


Re-vérs/er, n. One who reverses. 

Re-vérs/i-ble, a. [Fr. réversible, revertible, rever- 
sionary, Sp. reversible, It. riversibile.]| Capable of 
being reversed; as, a reversible judgment or sen- 
tence. 

Re-vér’sion, n. [Fr. réversion, Pr. reversio, Sp. 
reversion, Lat. reversio. See REVERT. |] 

1. The act of reverting or returning; return. [/.] 

After his reversion home, [he] was spoiled, also, of all that 
he brought with him. Foxe. 

2. That which reverts or returns; residue; re- 
mainder. [Obs.] 

The small reversion of this great army which came home 
might be looked upon by religious eyes as relics. Fuller. 

3. (Law.) The returning of an estate to the grantor 
or his heirs, by operation of law, after the grant is 
determined; hence, the residue of an estate left in 
the proprietor or owner thereof, to take effect in 
possession, by operation of law, after the determina- 
tion of a limited or less estate carved out of it and 
conveyed by him. Kent. Burrill. 

4. Hence, aright to future possession or enjoy- 
ment; succession. 

For e’en reversions are all begged before. Pope. 

5. (Annuities.) A payment which is not to be re- 
ceived, or a benefit which does not begin, until the 
happening of some event, as the death of a person 
now living. Brande. 

Reversion of series (Alg.), the method of expressing 
the value of an unknown quantity which is involved in 
an infinite series of terms, by means of another series of 
terms involving the powers of the quantity to which the 
proposed series is equal. 

Re-vér’sion-a-ry, a. Pertaining to, or involving, 
a reversion ; to be enjoyed in succession, or after the 
determination of a particular estate; as, a rever- 
sionary interest or right. 

Re-vér/sion-er, n. One who has a reversion, or 
who is entitled to lands or tenements, after a par- 
ticular estate granted is determined. Blackstone. 

Re-vér’sis, n. A certain game at cards. Hoyle. 

Re-vért! (14), v.t. [imp. & p.p. REVERTED ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. REVERTING.] ([Lat. revertere, from re, 
again, back, and vertere, to turn; O. Fr. & Pr. re- 
vertir, O. Sp. reverter, O. It. rivertere, rivertire. 
Cf. REVERSE. ] 

1, To turn back, or to the contrary; to reverse. 


Till happy chance revert the cruel scene. Prior. 
2. To drive or turn back; to reverberate. 
The stream,... 
feverted, plays in undulated flow. Thomson. 


To revert a series (Math.), to take its terms inversely, 
making them follow each other in a contrary order. __ 
Math. Dict. 
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REVERT 


Re-vért’, v.i. 1. To return; to fall back. 

2. (Law.) To return to the proprietor, after the 
determination of a particular estate granted by him. 
Re-vért’, n. 1. One who, or that which, reverts. 
[Obs.] ‘An active promoter in making the East 

Saxons converts, or rather reverts, to the faith.” 
Fuller. 
2. (Mus.) Return; recurrence. Peacham. 
Re-vtrt/ent, n. (Med.) A remedy which restores 
the natural order of the inverted irritative motions 


in the animal system. [Obs.] Darwin. 
Re-vért/er, n. 1. One who, or that which, reverts. 
2. (Law.) Reversion. Burrill. 


Re-vért/i-ble, a. 
turned. 

Re-vért/ive, a. Tending to revert; changing; re- 
versing. 

The tide revertive, unattracted, leaves 
A yellow waste of idle sands behind. 

Re-vért/ive-ly, adv. By way of reversion. 

Révler-y,n. See REVERIE. 

Ré-vést’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REVESTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N.REVESTING.] [O.Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. revestir, 
N. Fr. revétir, It. rivestire, Lat. revestire, from re 
again, and vestire, to clothe, from vestis, garment. | 

1. To clothe again. 

Her, nathless,... the enchanter 

Did thus vevest and decked with due habiliments. Spenser. 

2. To re-invest; to vest again with possession or 
office; as, to revest a magistrate with authority. 

3. To lay out in something less fleeting than 
money; as, to revest money in stocks. 

Ré-vést’, v. i. To take effect again, as a title; to 
return to a former owner; as, the title or right 7e- 
vests in A, after alienation. 

Re-vést/i-a-ry,n. [Fr. revestiaire, Pr. revestiari, 
L. Lat. revestiarium. See supra.) The place, or 
apartment, in a church or temple, where the dresses 
are deposited ; —now contracted into vestry. 

Re-vést/ry, n. The same as REVESTIARY. [ Obs. 

Re-vést/are, n. The same as VESTURE. [| (bs. 
“Rich revesture of cloth of gold.” Edw. Halt. 

Re-vét’, v. ¢. [See infra.] (Fort.) To face with 
masonry, wood, or other material, 4s an embank- 
ment. 

BRe-vét/‘ment, n. [Fr. revétement, the lining of a 
ditch, from revétir, to clothe. See Revest.] (ort.) 
A. facing of wood, stone, or any other material, to 
sustain an embankment when it receives a slope 
steeper than the natural slope. [Written also 7e- 
vétement (rtth-vét/mong’). | Craighill. 

Ré-vi/brate, v. 7. [Prefix re and vibrate.] To vi- 
brate back or in return. 

Ré/vi-bra’tion, n. The act of vibrating back. 

KRe-vie/tion, n. [From Lat. revivere, revictum, to 
live again, from #e, again, and vivere, to live.] 
Return to life. [Obs.] Browne. 

Ré-vict/ual (-vit/),v.¢. [imp.& p.p.REVICTUALED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. REVICTUALING.] [Prefix re and 
victual.| To furnish again with provisions. 

Re-vie’ (re-vi’), v.t. [Prefix re and vie.] 

1. To vie with, or rival, in return. 

2. To accede to and overtop, as the proposat of a 
stake ; —a phrase at cards. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Ré-vie’, v.i. [Obs.] 1. To return the challenge of 
a wager at cards. 

2. To make a retort. 

Re-view! (re-vii’), v. t. Limp. & p. Pp. REVIEWED ; 
Dp. pr. & vb. n. REVIEWING.]* [Prefix re and view. 
See infra. ] 

1. To view or see again; tolookbackon. [Rare.] 
*T shall review Sicilia.” Shak. 

2. To go over and examine critically or delib- 
erately ; as, (a.) To reconsider; to revise, as a manu- 
script before printing it, or a book for anew edition. 
(b.) To go over with critical examination, in order 
to discover the excellences or defects of; as, to re- 
view a newly published work. (c.) To make a for- 
mal or official examination of the state of, as troops, 
and the like; as, to review a regiment. 

3. To retrace, 

Shall I the long, laborious scene review ? Pope. 

Re-view! (re-vii’), v. i. To look back; to make a 
review. 

Re-view’ (re-yii’/), n. [Fr. revue, from revu, p. p. 
of revoir, Lat. revidere, to see again, from re, again, 
and Fr. voir, Lat. videre, to see; Sp. revista, It. ri- 
vista.] 

1. A second or repeated view; a re-examination; 
a retrospective survey; a looking over; as, a review 
of the works of nature; a review of life. 

2. A second examination with a view to amend- 
ment or improvement; revision; as, an author’s 7e- 
view of his works. 

3. (Lit.) A critical examination of a new publica- 
tion, with remarks; criticism; critique. 

4. (Mil.) An examination or inspection of troops 
under arms, by a general or commander, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the state of their discipline, 
equipments, &c. 

5. A periodical pamphlet containing examinations 
or analyses of new publications; as, the Critical 
Review. 

Bill of review (Zqwity), a bill, in the nature of proceed- 
ings in error, filed to procure an examination and altera- 
tion or reversal of a final decree which has been duly 
signed and enrolled. Wharton. Daniell.— Commission 
of review. a commission formerly sometimes granted by 


Capable of being reverted or re- 


Thomson. 
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the British king to revise the sentence of the court of 
delegates. 
Syn. — Re-examination; resurvey; retrospect; sur- 
vey; reconsideration; revisal; revise; revision. 
Re-view/a-ble(-vi/-), a. Capable of being reviewed. 
Re-view’/al (re-vi/al), m. A review, as of a book; 
a critical examination; a critique. [Rare.] Southey. 
Be-view/er (re-vi/er), m. One who reviews or re- 
examines ; an inspector ; one who critically examines 
a new publication, and publishes his opinion upon 
its merits. ’ 
Re-vig/or-ate, a. Having new vigor or strength; 
invigorated anew. [Lare.] Southey. 
Re-vig/or-ate, v.t.  [L. Lat. revigorare, revigora- 
tum, from Lat. ve, again, and vigor, force, vigor; 
O. Fr. revigorer.| To give new vigor to. [Obs.] 
Re-vile’, v.t. [imp.& p.p.REVILED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
REV"™ING.] [Prefix re and vile, a.] To treat as 
vile 0.;common; to treat with opprobrious and con- 
temy*uous language; to reproach, 
She herself veviled me. Shak. 
Syn.— To reproach; vilify; upbraid; calumniate. 
Re-vile’, n._ Reproach; contumely; contemptuous 
language. [Obs.] 
The gracious Judge, without revile, replied. Dilton. 


Re-vile/ment, n. The act of reviling; contemptu- 
ous language; reproach. Spenser. 

Be-vil/er, n. One who reviles another; one who 
treats another with contemptuous language, 

Re-vil/ing-ly, adv. With reproachful or con- 
temptuous language; with opprobrium. 

Re-vinge’, v. t. [Lat. revincere, to subdue.] To 
overcome; to put down; to refute, as error. [Obs.] 

Ré-vin/di-eate, v.t. [imp.& p.p.REVINDICATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. REVINDICATING.] [Prefix re and 
vindicate. Cf, REVENDICATE.] To vindicate again; 
to reclaim ; to demand and take back, Mitford. 

Rév’i-rés’/cenge, n. [Lat. revirescens, p. pr. of 
revirescere, to grow green again.] A growing green 
or fresh again; renewal of youth or vigor. [Obs.] 

Re-vis/al (re-viz/al), n. [From revise.] The act of 
revising, or reviewing and re-examining for correc- 
tion and improvement; revision; as, the revisal of 
amanuscript; the vevisal of a proof-sheet. 

Re-vise’,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. REVISED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. REVISING.] [Fr. reviser, Sp. revisar, from Lat. 
revidere, revisum, to see again, from re, again, and 
videre, visum, to see. | 

1. To look at again; to re-examine; to review; to 
look over with care for correction ; to re-peruse; 
as, to revise a writing; to revise a proof-sheet. 

2. To review, alter, and amend; as, to revise 
statutes. 

Re-vise’, n. 1. Review; re-examination; revision. 
[ Obs. or rare.] Boyle. 

2. (Print.) A second proof-sheet; a proof-sheet 
taken after the first correction. 

Re-vis’er, n. One who revises, or re-examines for 
correction. 

Re-vis/iom (re-vizh/un), n. [Fr. révision, Sp. re- 
vision, It. revisione, Lat. revisio. See REVISE. ] 

1. The act of revising; re-examination for correc- 
tion; review; as, the revision of a book or writing, 
or of a proof-sheet; a revision of statutes. 

2. That which is revised. 

3. Enumeration of inhabitants. [Rare.] Tooke. 
Syn. — Re-examination; revisal; revise; review. 
Re-vis/ion-al, a. Pertaining to revision; re- 

Re-vis/ion-a-ry, visory. 

Ré-vis/it, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. REVISITED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. REVISITING.] [Prefix re and visit.] To visit 
again. 

Thee I revisit now with bolder wings. Milton. 

Ré-vis/it-a’tion, n. [Pr. revisitatio.] The act of 
revisiting. 

Re-vi/so-ry (50), a. 
the power or purpose to revise; revising. 

Re-viv’a-ble, a. Capable of being revived. 

Re-viv/al, n.. [From revive.] The act of reviving, 
or the state of being revived; as, (a.) Renewed at- 
tention to;— applied to letters or literature. (0.) 
Renewed performance of, or interest in;— applied 
to the drama and literature. (c.) Renewed interest 
in religion after indifference and decline; a period 
of religious awakening; special religious interest. 
(d.) Re-animation from a state of languor or de- 
pression ;— applied to the health, spirits, and the 
like. (e.) Renewed pursuit or cultivation, or flour- 
ishing state of; —applied to commerce, arts, agri- 
culture, &c. (f.) Renewed prevalence of, as a 
practice or fashion. (g.) (Law.) Restoration of 
force, validity, and effect to; renewal; as, the 2e- 
vival of a debt barred by the act of limitation; the 
revival of a revoked will, and the like. (h.) (Chem.) 
Reyvivification, as of a metal. 

Re-viv/al-ism, n. The spirit of religious awaken- 
ings or revivals. [Wecent.] 

Re-viv/al-ist, n. A minister of the gospel who 
promotes revivals of religion; an advocate for reli- 
gious revivals; sometimes, specifically, a clergyman 
without a particular charge, who goes about to pro- 
mote revivals. ings & 


[L. Lat. vevisorius.] Having 
Story. 


Re-vive’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. REVIVED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. REVIVING. Fr, revivre, Pr. reviure, Sp. 7e- 
vivir, Pg. reviver, It. rivivere, Lat. revivere, from 
re, again, and vivere, to live.] 





REVOKE _ 


1. To return to life; to recover life; to live anew; 

to become re-animated or re-invigorated. 
And saw around me the wide fields revive : 
With fruits and fertile promise. Byron 

2. Hence, to recover from a state of neglect, ob- 
livion, obscurity, or depression. 

3. (Chem.) To recover its natural or metallic state, 
as a metal, : 3 

Re-vive’,v.¢. [Fr. raviver, Pr. revivar, It. ravvi- 
vare. See supra.] 

1. To bring again to life; to re-animate; to raise 
from languor, depression, or discouragement; to 
bring into action after a suspension. 

Your words revive my drooping thoughts, Shak. 
Your coming, friends, revives me. Milton. 


2. Hence, to recover from a state of neglect or de- 
pression; as, to revive letters or learning. 

3, To renew in the mind or memory; to bring to 
recollection; to bestow attention upon; to awaken; 
to animate. 

The mind has a power in many cases to revive perceptions 
which it has once had. ocke. 

Revive the libels born fo die. Swift. 

4. (Chem.) To restore or reduce to its natural 
state, or to its metallic state; as, to revive a metal 
after calcination, 

Re-viv’er, n. One who, or that which, revives. 

Ré-viv/i-fi-eate, v. ¢. [Prefix re and vivificate; 
Lat. revivijicare, revivificatum, It. rivivificare, Sp. 
revivijicar, Fr. revivifier.] To revive; to recall or 

_restore to life. [Rare.] 

Re-viv/i-fi-ea/tion, n, [Fr. See our 

1. Renewal of life; restoration of life; the act of 
recalling to life. 

2. (Chem.) The reduction of a metal from a state 
of combination to its metallic state. 

Re-viv/i-fy¥,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. REVIVIFIED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. nN. REVIVIFYING.] [I'r. revivijier.] To cause 
to revive; to re-animate, 

Some association may revivify it enough to make it flash, 
after a long oblivion, into consciousness, Sir W. Hamilton. 

Re-viv’ing-ly, adv. Ina reviving manner, 

Réwv/i-vis/¢enge, (n. [Sp. reviviscencia, It. revi- 

Réw/i-vis/¢en-cy, | viscenza. See infra.) The 
state of being revived; renewal of life. 

In this age we have a sort of reviviscence, not, I fear, of the 
power, but ofa taste for the power, of the early times. Coleridge. 

Réwv/i-vis/cent, a. [Lat. reviviscens, p. pr. of revi- 
viscere, to come to life again, to revive, from re, 
again, and viviscere, to become alive, vy. inchoative 
from vivere, to live.] Able, or disposed, to revive; 
reviving. Darwin. 

Re-viv’or, n. (Law.) Revival of a suit which is 
abated by the death or marriage of any of the par- 
ties. This is done by a billof revivor. Blackstone. 

Rév/o-ea-bil/i-tty, n. The quality of being reyo- 
cable; susceptibility of being recalled or annulled; 
as, the revocability of a law or a prophecy. 

Rév/o-ea-ble, a. [Fr. révocable, Pr. & Sp. revo- 
cable, Pg. revogavel, It. revocabile, rivocabile, Lat. 
revocabilis, See REVOCATE.] Capable of being 
recalled or revoked; as, a revocable edict or grant. 

Réwv/o-ea-ble-ness, nn. The quality of being revo- 
cable; revocability. 

Réwv’o-ea-bly, adv. Ina revocable manner, 

Réwv/’o-eate, v.¢t. [Lat. revocare, revocatum, from 
re, again, back, and vocare, to call; It. revocare, 
rivocare, Sp. & Pr. revocar, Pg. revogar, Fr. révo- 
quer. See REvoKE.] To recall; to call back, 

Obs.] See REVOKE. 

Réwv/o-ea/tion, n. [Fr. révocation, Pr. revocacio, 
Sp. revocacion, It. revocazione, rivocazione, rivoca- 
gione, Lat. revocatio.] 

1. The act of calling back. 

One that saw the people bent for the evocation of Calvin, 
gave him notice of their affection. Hooker. 

2. The state of being recalled. Howell. 

3. The act by which one, having the right, calls 
back or annuls an act done, a power or authority 
given, or a license, gift, or benefit conferred ; repeal; 
reversal; as, the revocation of an edict, a power, 
a will, a license, or the like, 

Réwv/o-ea-to-ry, a. [Fr. révocatoire, Sp. revoca- 
torio, It. rivocatorio, Lat. revocatorius.| Tending 
to revoke; involving or pertaining to a revocation ; 
revoking; recalling. 

Ré-voice’,v.t. [imp.& p.p. REVOICED (ré-voist/) ; 
p.pr. & vb. nN. REVOICING.] [Prefix re and voice. ] 
To refurnish with a voice; to refit, as an organ-pipe, 
so as to restore its proper quality of tone. 

Re-voke’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. REVOKED (re-vokt’) ; 


p. pr. & vb. nN. REVOKING.] [Fr. révoquer. See 
REVOCATE. | 
1. To call back; to recall. [Obs.] 
Her knees revoked their first strength, and her feet 
Were borne above the ground with wings. Chapman. 
The faint sprite he did revoke again. Spenser. 


2. Hence, to annul by recalling or taking back; 
to repeal; to annul; to reverse, as any thing grant- 
ed by a special act; as, to revoke a will, a license, 
a grant, a permission, a law, and the like. 

3. To hold back; to repress; to restrain. [Obs.] 


She strove their sudden rages to revoke. Spenser. 
4, To draw back. [Rare.] 

Seas are troubled when they do revoke _ ‘5 

Their flowing waves into themselves again. Davies, 
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5. To call back to mind; to recollect. [Obs.] 

A man, by revoking and recollecting within himself former 
passages, will be apt still to inculcate these sad memoirs to his 
conscience, South. 

Syn.—To abolish; recall; repeal; rescind; counter- 
mand; annul; abrogate; cancel; reverse. See ABOLISH. 


Re-voke’, v. i. (Card-playing.) To fail to follow 


suit; to renounce, Hoyle. 
Re-voke’, ». (Card-playing.) The act of revoking, 
or of neglecting to follow suit. Hoyle. 


Re-voke’ment, n. Revocation; reversal. [Rare.] 
Ete-v6k/ing-ly, adv. By way of revocation. 
BRe-volt/, or Re-vdlt! (20) (Synop., § 130), v. @ 
(Fr. révolter, It. rivoltare, from Lat. revolvere, re- 
volutum, to roll back. See REVOLVE.] 
1. To roll off or back; hence, to turn away. 
But this is got by casting pearl to hogs, 
That baw] for freedom in their senseless mood, 
And still revolt when truth would set them free. Jfilton. 
2. Hence, to renounce allegiance or subjection; 
to rise against the government in declared rebellion. 
Our discontented counties do revolt. Shak. 


3. To be grossly offended or shocked; — with at. 

Re-volt’, or Re-volt’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. REVOLT- 
ED; p. pr. & vb. n. REVOLTING. | 

1. To put to flight; to turn; to overturn. Burke. 

2. To do violence to; to cause to shrink or turn 
away with abhorrence; to shock; as, to revolt the 
mind or the feelings. 

Their honest pride of their purer religion had revolted the 
Babylonians. Mitford. 

Town, court,and country were revolted at the notion of see- 
ing those base-born and unpopular persons on the throne of 
St. Louis. White. 

Re-volt/, or Re-v6lt’,n. [Fr. révolte, It. rivolta. 
See supra.] 

1. The act of revolting; especially, a renunciation 
of allegiance and subjection to one’s prince or goy- 
ernment; as, the revolt of a province of the Roman 
empire. 

Who first seduced them to that foul revolt? Dfilton. 

2. A revolter. [Obs.] Shak. 

Syn. — Insurrection ; sedition ; rebellion ; mutiny. 
See INSURRECTION. 

Re-voltfer, or Re-vblt/er, n. One who revolts. 

Re-volt/ing-ly, or Re-vdlt/ing-ly, adv. In a 
revolting manner; offensively; abhorrently. 

Rév’olu-ble, a. [Lat. revolubilis, from revolvere. 
See REVOLVE.] Capable of revolving; rotatory. [ 2.] 

Us, then, to whom the thrice three year 
Hath filled his revoluble orb since our arrival. Chapman. 

Rév/o-liite (30), a. [Lat. revolutus, p. 

. of revolvere ; It. revoluto, Fr. révo- 

uté. See REVOLVE.) (Bot. & Zodl.) 
Rolled backward or downward. 

Revolute leaf, a leaf which, in the bud or 
afterward, is rolled spirally back, or toward 
the lower surface. 

Rév/o-lii/tion, n. [Fr. révolution, Pr. 
revolucio, Sp. revolucion, It. revoluzi- 
one, rivoluzione, Lat. revolutio. See 
REVOLVE. | 

1. The act of revolving, or turning 
round on an axis or acenter; the motion of a body 
round a fixed point; rotation; as, the revolution of 
a wheel, of a top, and the like. 

2. Return to a point before occupied; rolling 
back; return. 





Revolute 
Stigmas. 


That fear 
Comes thundering back, with dreadful revolution, 
On my defenseless head. Milton. 

3. The space measured by the regular return of a 

_ revolving body; the period made by the regular 
recurrence of a measure of time, or by a succession 
of similar events. ‘“‘ The short revolution of a 
day.” Dryden. 

4. A total or radical change. 

5. (Astron.) (a.) The motion of any body, as a 
planet or satellite, in a curved line or orbit, until it 
returns to the same point again, designated as the 
annual, anomalistic, nodical, sidereal, or tropical 
revolution, according as the point of return or com- 
pletion has a fixed relation to the year, the anomaly, 
the nodes, the stars, or the tropics. (b.) The motion 
or the period of rotation of a heavenly body about 
its axis. 

{=~ The term is applied, appropriately, to the motion 
of one body round another, as a pianet round the sun, 
rather than to that of a single body, as a planet about its 
own axis, which is more usually called rotation. 


6. (Geom.) The motion of a limit (that is, a point, 
line, or surface) about a point or line as its cen- 
ter or axis, in such a manner that a moving point 
generates a curve, a moving line a surface (called a 
surface of revolution), and a moving surface a solid 
(called a solid of revolution); as, the revolution of 
a right-angled triangle about one of its sides gener- 
ates a cone; the revolution of a semicircle about 
the diameter generates a sphere. 

7. (Politics.) The act of renouncing the author- 
ity of a government; a revolt successfully or com- 
pletely accomplished; a fundamental change in po- 
litical organization. 

The violence of revolutions is generally proportioned to the 
degree of the maladministration which has produced them. 

Macaulay. 
t=" When used without qualifying terms, the word 
is often applied individually, by way of eminence, to 
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the revolution in England in 1688, when William of Or- 
ange and Mary became the reigning sovereigns, in place 
of James II.; to the revolution in the United States of 
America, beginning in 1775, and resulting in their in- 
dependence; and to the revolution in France in 1789, com- 
monly called the French revolution, the subsequent rev- 
olutions in that country being designated by their dates, 
as the revolution of 1830, or of 1848, &c. 
Rév/o-li/tion-a-ry, a. [Fr. révolutionnaire, Sp. 
revolucionario, It. rivoluzionario.| Tending or 
pertaining to a revolution in government; as, a rev- 
olutionary war; revolutionary measures. 
Rév/o-li’tion-a-ry,n. A revolutionist. [Rare.] 
' Dumfries was a tory town, and could not tolerate a revolu- 
tionary. rof. Wilson. 
Rév/o-li/tion-er, n. 1. One who is engaged in 
effecting a revolution; a revolutionist. 
2. (Eng. Hist.) One who favored the revolution 


in 1688. Smollett. 
Réwv/o-lii/tion-ism, n. 1. The state of being in 
revolution. 


2. Revolutionary doctrines or principles. 
Rév/o-lii/tion-ist, n. One engaged in effecting a 
change of government; the favorer of a revolu- 
tion. Burke. 
Rév/o-lii/tion-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. REVOLU- 
TIONIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. REVOLUTIONIZING.] To 
change completely, as by a revolution; as, to revo- 
lutionize a government. Ames. 
The gospel, if received in truth, has revolutionized his soul. 
J. M. Mason. 
Re-vélve’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. REVOLVED; p. pr. 
& vb. nm. REVOLVING.] ([Lat. revolvere, revolutum, 
from re, again, back, and volverey to roll, turn 
round; O. Fr. revolver, Sp. & Pg. revolver, It. ri- 
volvere. | 
1. To turn or roll round on an axis. 
2. To move round a center; as, the planets 7e- 
volve round the sun. 
3. Toreturn. [Lare.] Ayliffe. 
Re-vodlve’, v. ¢. 1. To cause to turn, as upon an 
axis; to rotate. 
‘Then in the east her turn she shines, 
Revolved on heaven’s great axle. Milton. 
2. Hence, to turn over and over; to reflect re- 
peatedly upon. 
This having heard, straight I again revolved 
The law and prophets. Milton. 
Re-vilve’/ment, 7. The act or process of revoly- 
ing or reflecting on a subject; as, after long revolve- 
ment he decided, 
Re-vilv’en-¢cy, n. The state, act, or principle of 
revolving; revolution. 
Its own revolvency upholds the world. Cowper. 
Re-vélv’ler,n. One who, or that which, revolves; 
specifically, a fire-arm 
with several loading- 
chambers or barrels so 
arranged as to revolve on 
an axis and be discharged 
in succession by the same 
lock; arepeater ;—chief- | 
ly used of pistols of such & 
construction. 
Re-vélv/ing,p. a, Turning; rolling; moving round. 





Revolver. 


Revolving light, a light or lamp in a light-house so | 


arranged as to appear and disappear at fixed intervals, 
either by being turned about an axis so as to show light 
only at intervals, or by having its light occasionally in- 
tercepted by a revolving screen. 

Ré-vom/it, v.t. [imp. & p. p. REVOMITED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2, REVOMITING.] [Prefix re and vomit; Fr. 
revomir.| To vomit or pour forth again; to reject 
from the stomach, Hakewill. 

Re-vil/sion, n. [Fr. révulsion, Sp. revulsion, It. 
rivulsione, Lat. revulsio, from revellere, revulsum, 
to pluck or pull away, from re, again, back, and 
vellere, to pull. ] 

1. The act of holding or drawing back; marked 
repugnance or hostility. 

A sudden and violent revulsion of feeling bothin the Parlia- 
ment and the country followed. Macaulay. 

2. (Med.) The act of turning or diverting any dis- 
ease from one part of the body to another. 

Re-viil/sive, a. [Fr. révulsif, Sp. & It. revulsivo. 


See supra.] Tending to revulsion; repugnant; 
hostile. 

Re-vil sive, n. 1, That which has the power of 
withdrawing. Fell. 


2. (Med.) That which has the power of diverting 
disease from one part to another. 

Rew (ru), n. [A-S. r@w. See Row.] A row or 
rank, [Obs.] ‘A rew of sundry colored stones.” 

Chapman. 

Ré-wake’, v. t. & i, [Prefix re and wake.] To 
wake again. 

Re-ward/,v.t. [imp. & p. p. REWARDED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. nm. REWARDING.| [O. Fr. rewerdoner, re- 
guerredoner, Norm. Fr. regarder, See REGUER- 
DON and GUERDON. ] 

1. To give in return, whether good or evil;— 
commonly in a good sense; to bestow a premium 
or token of regard upon. 

Thou hast rewarded me good, whereas I have rewarded thee 
evil. 1 Sam, xxiv. 17. 

2. Hence, to repay; to recompense; to compen- 
sate;— used generally of good, but sometimes of 
both good and eyil. 








RHAPSODIZE 


I will render vengeance to my enemies, and will reward 
them that hate me. Deut. xxxii. 41. 
_ The Son of man will come in the glory of his Father, with 
his angels, and then he will reward every man according to 


his works. Matt. xvi. 27. 
Re-ward’,n. [L. Lat. rewardum, regardum. See 
supra. 


as That which is given in return for good or evil 
received; especially, that which comes in return for 
some good; a token of regard; or the requital of 
effort; recompense; requital, 
Thou returnest .. . to receive 
Thy merited reward. 
2. Hence, the fruit of one’s labor or works. 
The dead know not any thing, neither have they any more 
a reward. Eccles. ix. 5. 
3. (Law.) Compensation or remuneration for ser- 
vices; asum of money paid or taken for doing, or 
forbearing to do, some act. Burrill. 


Syn. — Recompense; compensation; remuneration; 
pay; requital; retribution; punishment. 


Re-ward/a-ble, a. Capable of being rewarded; 


Dilton. 


worthy of recompense. Hooker, 
Re-ward/a-ble-mess,n. The state of being wor- 
thy of reward, Goodman. 


Re-ward/a-bly, adv. In arewardable manner. 

Re-ward/er, n. One who rewards; one who re- 
quites or recompenses. 

Re-ward/ful, a. Yielding reward; rewarding. 


{ Rare.] Thomson. 
Re-ward/less, a. Having no reward. 
Rewv/et (ry/et), mn. The lock of agun. [Rare.] 
Ré-win’, v.t. [Prefix re and win.] To win again. 


The Palatinate was not worth the rewinning. Fuller. 

Ré-word! (ré-wird’), v. ¢. [Prefix re and word.] 
To repeat in the same words. [Obs.] 

I the matter will reword. Shak. 

Reée-write! (-rit’), v. ¢. [imp. REWROTE; Pp. p. RE- 
WRITTEN; p. pr. & vb. n. REWRITING.] [Prefix re 
and write.] To write a second time. 

Htx,n. [Lat.] <A king. 

Rey/nard, or Réyn/ard (Synop., § 130), 7. 
RENARD.] A fox; renard. 

Rha-bir’ba-rate (ra-), a. [ 
See RHUBARB. ] 
rhubarb. 

Rha-bir’ba-rine (ra-), n. [N. Lat. rhabarburi- 
num, fr. rhabarbarum. See RHUBARB.] (Chem.) 
The yellow acid of rhubarb, now called chrysophan- 
tc acid. It is fusible and volatile, has great color- 
ing power, and yields a fine violet with alkalies. 
[ Obs.) Gregory. 

Bhab-doid/al (rab-), a. The same as RABDOIDAL. 
See RABDOIDAL. 

Bhab-d6lVo-gy (rab-d5l/o0-j¥), n. 
RABDOLOGY. See RABDOLOGY. 

BRhab/do-man/¢y (rib/do-miin’/s¥), 7. 
as RABDOMANCY. See RABDOMANCY. 

Rha/cehis, n. The same as RAcHIS. See RAcHIS. 

Rhioe/ti-zite (49), n. [Fr. rhctizite, from Lat. Rhw- 
tia, the country of the Rheetians, now of the Gri- 
sons, where this mineral is found.] A variety of the 
mineral kyanite. Dana. 

Fihd@m/nes, n. [Lat. rhamnos, from Gr. pépvos.] 
(Bot.) A genus of shrubs or small trees, of which 
one species (2. catharticus), having thorny branch- 
lets, is cultivated for hedges, and produces berries, 
which, having cathartic properties, are sometimes 
used in medicine, Gray. Dunglison. 

Rha’ phe (ra/fe), n. [Gr. padj, seam, from panzer, 
to sew.] (Bot.) The continuation of the seed-stalk 
along the side of an anatropous ovule or seed, form- 
ing aridge or seam. [Written also raphe.] Gray. 

REhaph't-dés,n. pl. The same as RAPHIDES. Ses 
RAPHIDES. 

Bha-poén/ti-¢gime, n. {Fr. rhaponticine, from Lat. 
rhaponticum, rhubarb; Fr. rhapontic, Pr. reupon- 
tic, It. rapontico. See RHEINE.|] (Chem.) A proxi- 
mate principle of Rheum rhaponticum. 

BRhip/sdde, n. (Gr. jawwdds, rhapsodist. See RHAP- 
sopy.] (Gr. Antig.) A’rhapsodist. [Rare.] 

I venture to think that the rhapsodes incurred _the displeas- 
ure of Kleisthenes by reciting, not the Homeric Iliad, but the 
Homeric Thebais and Epigoni. Grote. 

Rhiap/so-der, n. A rhapsodist. [Obs.] 

Rhap-séd/ie (rap-sdd/ik), a [Gr. paWwdtkds, 

Rhap-sdd/ie-al Fr. rhapsodique. See RuApso- 
py.| Pertaining to, or consisting of, rhapsody; un- 
connected, 

Rhap-séd/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina rhapsodical manner, 

Rhap/so-dist (rip/so-dist), n. [From rhapsody.] 

1. (Antiqg.) One who recites or composes a rhap- 
sody; especially, one whose profession was to re- 
cite the verses of Homer and other poets. ‘‘ He was 
the greatest collector or rhapsodist of all the Lat- 
ins.” Browne. 

2. One who recites or sings rhapsodies for a liveli- 
hood; or one who makes and repeats verses extem- 
pore. 
~ The same populace sit for hours listening to shapsodists who 
recite Ariosto. Carlyle. 

3. One who writes or speaks in a disconnected 
manner, with great excitement or affectation of fecl- 
ing. Watts. 

Rhap/so-dize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RHAPSODIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. RHAPSODIZING.] To utter or recite 
as a rhapsody, or in the manner of a rhapsody. 


[See 

Poetry and Fable.) 

- Lat. rhabarbaratus. 

Impregnated or tinctured with 
Floyer. 


The same as 


The same 
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RILAPSODIZE 


Rhip/so-dize, v. i. To utter rhapsodies. Jefferson. 

Rhip/so-dy (rip/-),n. (Gr. pawodia, from parrewy, 
to sew, stitch together, to unite, and df, a song; 
Lat. rhapsodia, Fr. rhapsodie, Sp. & It. rapsodia. 
See ODE. ] 

1. A portion of an epic poem fit for recitation at 
one time, as a book of Homer was rehearsed by a 
rhapsodist. 

2. A disconnected series of sentences or state- 
ments composed under excitement, and without de- 
pendence or natural connection; rambling composi- 
tion. ‘A rhapsody of words.” Shak. ‘‘ A rhap- 
sody of tales.” Locke. 

Rhit/a-ny,n. The same as RATANHY. 

Hth@'&,n. (Ornith.) A genus of large birds allied 
to the ostrich, found in South America. &. Amert- 
cana, or the South American ostrich, a native of 
Brazil, is of a gray color, and remarkable for its 


swiftness in running. : Baird. 
Rhein’bér-ry (rin/-), n.  [Ger. rheinbeere, D. 
rhynbesie, Lat. rhamnus, Gr. papvos.] (Bot.) A 


plant of the genus ??hamnus (2. catharticus) ; buck- 
thorn. 

Rhé/ine, 7. (Chem.) The same as RHAPONTICINE. 

Rhe-mit/ie, n. (Gr. pnyarixds, from fiiua, a sen- 
tence, jw, I speak.] The doctrine of propositions 
or sentences. Coleridge. 

Rhén/ish (rén/ish), a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining 
to, the river Rhine; as, Rhenish wine. 

Rhén/ish, n. Wine made from the vineyards along 
the Rhine. 

Rhe-dm/e-ter (re-), n. [Gr. fety, to flow, and pé- 
Toov, measure.] (Physics.) An instrument for meas- 
uring the force or velocity of currents, as of elec- 
tricity, galvanism, and the like; —called also gal- 


vanometer. [Written also reometer.] Nichol. 
Rhé/o-mét/rie, a. Pertaining to a rheometer, or 
its use. Lardner. 


Rhe-6m/e-try, n. 1. (Physics.) The measurement 
of the force and velocity of currents. 
2. (Math.) The calculus; fluxions. [Rare.] 
Rhé/o-sespe, n. [Gr. feiv, to flow, and cxo7ety, to 
perceive.] (Physics.) An instrument for detecting 
the movement of currents, as of galyanism, &c. 
Rhé/o-stat,n. (Gr. peiv and ordros, standing still.] 
(Physics.) A contrivance for adjusting or regulating 
the velocity of currents, as of galvanism, and the 
like. Wheatstone. 
Rhé@/o-tome, nm. [Gr. jetv, to flow, and répvery, to 
cut.] (Physics.) An instrument which periodically 
interrupts an electric current. Wheatstone. 
Bh6é/o-trope, n. [Gr. fety, to flow, and rpérety, to 


turn.] (Physics.) An instrument for reversing the 
direction of an electric current. [Written also 7eo- 
trope. | 


Rhée’ti-an (ré/shi-an), a. [Fr. Rhétien, Lat. Rhw- 
tius, Rheticus.] (Geog.) Pertaining to the ancient 
Rheti, or to Rheetia, their country; as, the Rhetian 
Alps, now the country of Tyrol and the Grisons, 

Rhe/ti-zite (49), n. The same as RHTIZITE. 

Bhé/tor (ré/tor), n. [Lat., Gr. pirwo, from péw, éod, 
I speak; Fr. rhéteur, Sp. retor, It. retore.} A 
rhetorician. [Obs.] Hammond. 

Rhét/o-vie_ (rét/o-rik, 123), n. [Gr. pnroptxf (sc. 

réxvn), fr. pnroptkés, rhetorical, oratorical; Lat. rhe- 

ne It. & Sp. retorica, Fr. rhetorique. See in- 
Ta. 
2 1. The art of composition; especially the art of 
elegant and accurate composition in prose. 
2. The science of oratory; the art of speaking 
with propriety, elegance, and force. Locke. 
3. Hence, artificial eloquence, as opposed to that 
which is real. 
4. The power of persuasion or attraction; that 
which allures or charms. 
Sweet, silent 7ietoric of persuading eyes. Daniel. 


Rhe-tdr/ie-al, a. [Gr. jnropixés, Lat. rhetoricus, 
It. & Sp. retorico. See RuETor.] Of, pertaining 
to, or involving, rhetoric; oratorical; as, the rhetor- 
tcal art; a rhetorical treatise; a rhetorical flourish. 

They permit him to leave their poetical taste ungratified, 
provided that he gratifies their rhetorical sense and their curi- 
osity. M. Arnold. 

Rhe-tér/ie-al-ly, adv. In a rhetorical manner}; ac- 
cording to the rules of rhetoric; as, to treat a sub- 
ject rhetorically ; a discourse rhetorically delivered. 

Rhe-tér/ie-al-mess,n, The state or quality of be- 
ing rhetorical, 

Rhe-tdr/ie-ate, v. i. [Lat. rhetoricari. 
pra.) Toplay the orator. [Obs.] 

A person ready to sink under his wants has neither time 
nor heart to rhetoricate, or make flourishes. South. 

Rhe-tor/i-ea/tion, n._ [Fr. rhétorication.] Rhe- 
torical amplification. [Obs.] Waterland. 

Rhét/o-ri/cian (rét/o-rish/an), n. [Fr. rhétoricien. | 

1. One well versed in the rules and principles of 
rhetoric, 

The “ understanding” is that by which a man becomes a 
mere logician, and a mere rhetorician, F.. W. Robertson. 

2. One who teaches the art of rhetoric, or the 
principles and rules of correct and elegant speak- 
ing. 

The ancient sophists and rhetoricians, who had young au- 
ditors, lived till they were a hundred years old. Bacon. 

3. An artificial orator, as opposed to one who is 


genuine. 
4. Anorator. [Rare.] 


See su- 


Dryden. 
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Rhét/o-rvi/cian (-rish/-), a. Suiting a master of 
rhetoric. [Obs.] Blackmore. 

Rhét/o-rize,v.i. [imp. & p.p. RHETORIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. RHETORIZING.] To play the orator. Cotg7. 

Rhét/o-rize, v.¢. To represent by a figure of ora- 
tory. Milton. 

He helm (re/um), n. [From ha, the ancient name 
of the Volga, on the banks of which it grows. Lou- 
don.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, the fleshy, acid 
stalks of some species of which are used in cookery, 
while the roots of other species afford a valuable 
cathartic medicine; rhubarb. 

Rheum (rym), n. [Gr. fedua, from perv, to flow; 
Lat. rheuma, It. rewma, rema, Sp.reuma, Pr. reuma, 
rauma, Fr. rhume.] 

1. An increased action of the excretory vessels 
of any organ ;— applied especially to the increased 
action of the mucous membrane, attended with in- 
creased discharge and an altered state of the ex- 
creted fluids. 

I have a rhewm in my eyes too. Shak. 

2. A thin, serous fluid, secreted by the mucous 
glands, &c., as in catarrh. 

Rheu-mat/ie (ry-mit/ik, 126), a. [Gr. pevparixds, 
Lat. rheumaticus, It. reuwmatico, rematico, Sp. reu- 
matico, Pr. rewmatic, Fr. rhumatique. See supra.] 
Pertaining to rheumatism, or partaking of its na- 
ture; as, rheumatic pains or affections. 

Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 
That rheumatic diseases may abound. Shak. 

Rhey/ma-tism (ry/ma-tizm), n. [Gr. pevpartopds, 
from etipar end a, to have or suffer from a flux, 
from petpa; Lat. rheumatismus, It. & Sp. reuma- 
tismo, Fr. rhwmatisme. See RuEuM.] (Med.) A 
painful inflammation affecting muscles and joints of 
the human body, chiefly the larger joints, as the 
hips, knees, shoulders, &c. 

Rheum/y (rym/y), a. [From rheum.] Pertaining 
to, abounding in, or causing, rheum; affected with, 
or full of, rheum. 


His head and rheumy eyes distillin showers. Dryden. 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness. Shak. 


Rhime, 7. See RoyMeE. 

Rhi/nal (ri/nal), a. [Gr. pis, pds, the nose.] Per- 
taining to the nose. 

Rtht-nan'thus,n. [Gr. pis, pw6s, nose, snout, and 
dvSos, flower.] (Bot.) A genus of annual plants 
having yellow flowers; yellow-rattle;—so called 
from the beaked upper lip of the corolla, resem- 
bling a snout, in some species formerly included in 


this genus. Gray. 
Rhine (rin), ». A water-course or ditch. [Written 
also 7ean.] Macaulay. 
Rhino, n. [Scot. rino, W. arian.] Gold and sil- 
ver, ormoney. [Cant.] Wagstaffe. 
Rhi/no-¢@/ri-al, Ja. (From rhinoceros.) Of, or 


BRhi/no-cér/ie-al, pertaining to, the rhinoceros ; 
resembling the rhinoceros. Tatler. 
Rhi-nb¢/e-rbs (ri-nbs/e-ris), n. [Lat. rhinoceros, 
Gr.piokepus, 
fr. pis, or piv, 
gen.p.vdc, the 
nose, and «ké- 
as, a horn; 
fr. rhinocé- 
ros, Pr. rino- 
ceron, Sp. & 
It. rinoce- 
ronte.| (Zo- 
ol.) A pach- 
ydermatous 
mammal, — 
nearly allied to the elephant, the hippopotamus, the 
tapir, &c., and characterized by having one or two 
very strong horns upon the 
nose. It is of great size, 
and very powerful. 
ta" The principal species 
are the Indian rhinoceros 
(Rhinoceros Indicus, or LR. 
unicornis), having but one 
horn, and the African rhinoce- 
ros (R. bicornis, or R. Afri- 
canus), which has two horus. 
Rhi-n6¢/e-r6s-bird, n. A S 
bird of the genus Buceros, a = 
species of hornbill (2B. rhi- 
noceros), found in the East 
Indies and Indian Islands, 
haying a curved horn on the 
forehead, joined to the up- 
per mandible. P. Cic. 
EEht-noUVo-phits,n. ([Gr. 
pis, pivds, nose, and ddgos, : 
crest.] (Zodl.) A genus of bats characterized by 
having the nose surmounted TY 
by membranous crests, the 
upper one of which is lance- 
olate and erect, while the 
lower one is shaped like a 
horse-shoe. 
Rhi/no-plias/tie, a. [Fr. 
rhinoplastique, from Gr. pis, 
pw6s, the nose, and 7Aacri- 
kos, fit for molding, from 





Rhinoceros (?hinoceros Indicus). 





Rhinoceros Hornbill 
(Buceros rhinoceros). 





Rhinolophus. 
macoerv, to mold, form.] Forming a nose. 








RHODOMONTADE 


Rhinoplastic operation (Surgq.), an operation which re- 
news the nose, or supplies a substitute for a natural nose. 


Rhi/no-plis-ty, n. [See supra.] (Surg.) The 


process of forming an artificial nose, sometimes 
called the Talicotian operation. It consists in bring- 
ing down a piece of flesh from the forehead, and 
causing it to adhere to the anterior part of the re- 
Dunglison. 


mains of the nose. 

Rhi-pé@/an, a. See RIPHEAN. 

BRhi-pip/ter, n. [From Gr. 
piris and rreodv, wing.| (Zn- 
tom.) One of an order of in- 
sects haying wings which 
fold like a fan; astrepsipter. 
See STREPSIPTER. 

eta pl. (En- 
tom.) One of the rhipipters. aes 
See RHIPIPTER. Eni 

Rhi-pip/ter-an, n. (Zntom.) One of the Rhipiptera. 

Rhiz/o-doént,n. [Gr. fifa, root, and ddovs, dddvros, 
atooth.] (Zodl.) A reptile whose teeth are planted 
in sockets, as the crocodile. ; Dana. 

BRhi-z0/mA (ri-zd/ma), n. [Gr. 
pif wpa, that which has taken root, 
fr. prSodv, to make to strike root, 
pass. to take root, fr. pifa, a root; 
Fr. rhizome.) (Bot.) A creeping 
stem or branch growing beneath 
the surface of the soil, and partly 
covered by it; a root-stock. Gray. 

E&hit/z0- mor! pha, n. [From Gr. 
pita, root, and poppin, form.] ( Bot.) 
A genus of fungi resembling the 
root of a tree, found in damp cel- 
lars, on decayed wood, in mines, and similar places. 
One species (2. subterranea), found in the coal 
mines of Dresden, is remarkable for its brilliant 
phosphorescence. Baird. 

Rhi-z6ph/a-goits (ri-zif/a-gus), a. [Gr. /fopayos 
fr. jifa, a root, and gayety, to eat; Fr. rhizop. rage.| 
Feeding on roots. 

Rhi-zoph/ora,n. [Gr. pifa, root, and gépew, to 
bear.] (Bot.) A genus of tropical plants, including 
the mangrove. They root in the mud, and form a 
dense thicket down to the verge of the water. 

Rhiz/o-pod (riz/o-pid), n. [Gr. pia, root, and 
mods, 006s, foot. ] 3 Mz 








Rhizoma, 





(Zo0l.) One of the 
protozoans, hay- 
ing usually a cal- 
careous shell con- 
sisting of one 
or more minute 
cells, and _ often 
arranged in regu- 
lar forms. Some 
of them extend 


out fiber-like 

processes through 

the pores of the 

shell; hence the F 

name. The shell- Rhizopods. 

covered species 1, Rotalia globulosa; 2,Grammostomum 

are also called phyllodes; 3, Frondicularia annularis; 

Fi ace ae 4, Triloculina Josephina; 5, Chrysa- 
oraminifers and jidina gradata; 6, Flabellina rugosa; 

Polythalamia, 7, Nummulites nummularia. i 


t=" The rhizopods have been of great geological im- 
portance, especially in the cretaceous and tertiary pe- 
riods. The chalk is regarded as mostly made from their 
shells. The nwmmulites, a coin-shaped kind, are the 
principal ingredient of the limestone of which the pyra- 
mids of Egypt are made. They are still abundant over 
the sea-bottom, both at great depths and on soundings. 
The shells are minute, seldom larger than a grain of sand, 
except in the case of the nummulites, which are some- 
times an inch in diameter. See PROTOZOAN. Dana. 


Rh0O/di-an, a. [Fr. Rhodien, Lat. Rhodius.] ( Geog.) 
Of, or pertaining to, Rhodes, an isle of the Mediter- 
ranean; as, ?hodian laws. 

RhO/di-an, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of. 
Rhodes. ; 

RhO/di-tim,n. [From Gr. /ddov, the rose; so called 
from the rose-red color of its salts.] (Chem.) A- 
metal discovered by Wollaston, in 1803, among 
grains of crude platinum. It is of a white color and 
metallic luster, is extremely hard and brittle, and 
has a specific gravity of about 11. It requires the 
strongest heat that can be produced in a wind-fur- 
nace for its fusion, and is of little use in the arts ex- 
cept for forming the nibs of gold pens, for which 

urpose its hardness renders it very valuable. 

Rh6d/i-zite (49), n. [Gr. podiTev, 
to tinge with rose-color.] (Min.) 
A mineral, supposed to be a lime 
boracite, found in minute crystals 
on red tourmalines from Siberia; 
—so called from its communicat- 
ing a red color to flame, Dana. 

Rho/do-dén/dron, n. [Gr. fod6- 
devdpov, i, e., rose-tree, from /édov, 
rose, and dévdpov, ern (Bot.) A 
genus of shrubs or small trees hay- 
ing handsome evergreen leaves, and 
remarkable for the beauty of their 
rose-colored or purple flowers; 
rose-bay. Gray. 

Rh6d/o-mon-tade’,n, The same 
as RODOMONTADE, 





Rhododendron. 
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RHODOMONTADER 
« 


Rh6d/o-mon-tad/er, n. 


TADER. 
Rh5O/don-ite (49), n. (Gr. pddov, the rose.] (Min.) 
Manganese spar, or silicate of manganese. Dana. 
Rhdmb (62) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. rhombe, It. & 
Sp. rombo, Lat. rhombus, Gr. pouBos, from pépBerv, 
to turn or whirl round.] 

1. (Geom.) An oblique-angled equi- 
lateral parallelogram, or a quadrilat- 
eral figure whose sides are equal and 
the opposite sides parallel, but the 

angles unequal, two of the angles 
being obtuse and two acute. Hutton. 

2. (Crystallog.) A rhombohedron, 


Fresnel’s rhomb (Opt.), a rhomb or oblique parallelo- 
piped of crown or St. Gobain’s glass so cut that a ray of 
light entering one of its faces at right angles shall emerge 
at right angles at the opposite face, after undergoing 
within the rhomb, at other faces, two reflections. It is 
used to produce a ray circularly polarized from a plane- 
polarized ray, or the reverse. Michol. — Rhomb-solid 
(Geom.), a solid made up of two equal right cones joined 

together at their bases. Hutton. 


BRhdm/bie,a. Having the figure of arhomb. Grew. 
Rhim/bo-hé/dral (rim/bo-hé/dral), a. [Fr. rhom- 
boédrique. See infra.] (Geom. & Crystallog.) Re- 
lated to the rhombohedron; presenting forms de- 
rivable from a rhombohedron; relating to a system 
of forms including the rhombohedron and hexago- 
nal prism. Dana. 
Rhom/bo-hé/dron, n. [Fr. rhomboédre, from Gr. 
popBos, rhomb, and édpa, seat, base, side. | (Geom. 
& Crystallog.) A solid contained by six equal rhom- 


bic planes. 
Rh6m/boid (rém/boid), n. [Fr. rhomboide, Gr. 
popBoedhs, from pbuBos, rhomb, and etdos, shape.] 


c 
(Geom.) An oblique-angled parallel- 


ogram like a rhomb, but having only 
Rhomboid. 


The same as RODOMON- 


Rhomb, 


_the opposite sides equal, the length 

and width being different. Hutton. 

Rh6m/boid, a. The same as RHoM- 
BOIDAL,. 


Rhomboid muscle (Anat.), a muscle, so called from | 


its shape, which arises in the spine, and is inserted into 
the posterior or inner edge of the scapula. 


Rhom-boid/al (rom-), a. [Fr. rhomboidal. 
supra.) Having the shape of a rhomboid. 


Woodward. 
Rhom-boid/és,n. Arhomboid. [Rare.] Milton. 
Rho6mb’-spir,n. A mineral resembling cale-spar 
in luster and crystallization, consisting of the car- 
bonates of lime and magnesia, with some carbonate 
of iron. Owing to the latter, it usually turns brown 
on exposure. Dana. 
Rh6m/bus,n. The same as RHOMB. 
Rhon-ehis/o-nant, a. [Lat. rhoncus, snorting, 


See 


and sonans, sonantis, p. pr. of sonare, to sound.] 
[ Rare.] 
[Fr. rhubarbe, Pr. reu- 


Making a snorting noise; snorting. 
Rhu/birb (ry/barb), n. 
barba, Sp. ruibarbo, 
Pg. rheubarbo, It. rew- 

barbaro, vreobarbaro, 
rabarbaro, rabarbero, § 
N. Lat. rhabarbarum, 
from Gr. Ja, rhubarb, 
and GapBapos, Lat. bar- 
barus, foreign, strange, 
Per, & Ar. rdwand, 
Syr. raiborig. Cf. 
RHEINE and RHAPON- 
TICINE.] A plant of the 
genus Rheum, of _sev- 
eral species. J. rha- 
ponticum is the com- 
mon species, the fleshy 
and acid stalks of which 
_are much used in cook- 
ery. The roots of sev- 
eral other species fur- 
nish a valuable cathartic medicine, the best, com- 
monly called Turkey rhubarb, being procured by 
the Russians at Kiachta from the Chinese. Itis not 
certainly known from what species it is produced. 
air 


Bete ed: . Like rhubarb. 

BKhtimb (riim, 62) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. rumb, 
Bp. rumbo, Pg. rumbo, rumo, It. rombo. 
RHOoMB.}] (Navigation.) Any given point of the 
compass; a line making a given angle with the 
meridian; a rhumb-line. 


To sail on a rhumb, to sail continuously on one course. 
Rhimb/-line, n. 
vessel which cuts all the meridians at the same an- 


gle; — called also the loxodromic curve. 
Fthits (xis), n. (Lat. rhws, Gr. pods.] (Bot.) A 





Rhubarb (Rheum rhaponticum), 
or Pie-plant. 


genus of plants, including the various species of. 


' sumach. P, Cyc. 
Rhyme (rim), n. [Formerly written also rhime.] 
O. Eng. ryme, rime, rym, Fr. rime, Pr. rima, rim, 
p., Pg., & It. rima, from O. H. Ger. hrim, rim, 
series, number, A-S. rim, id.; N. H. Ger. reim, D. 
rijm, L. Ger. riem, Dan. riim, Sw. rim, O. Ir. rim, 
N. Ir. rimh, reomh, W. rhif. The true orthogra- 


phy would be rime or ryme, as in Old English; but | 


as rime is hoar-frost, and rhyme gives the true pro- 
nunciation, it may be convenient to continue the 
present orthography. ] 


See | 


(Navigation.) The course of a'| 
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1. An expression of thought in numbers, nieas- 
ure, or verse; poetry; harmony of language. 


He knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. Milton. 
2. (Poet.) Correspondence of sound in the ter- 
minating words or syllables of two verses, and 
sometimes more, one succeeding another immedi- 
ately, or at no great distance. 
For rhyme with reason may dispense, 
And sound has right to govern sense. Prior. 
3. Verses, usually two, in rhyme with each other ; 
a couplet; a triplet. 
4. A word answering in sound to another word. 


Female rhyme, agreement in sound of the last two 
syllables of verses, the last syllable being unaccented. 
See FEMALE. — Male rhyme, the agreement in sound of 
only the final syllables of the verses, as in remain, com- 
plain, and the like. Brande.— Rhyme or reason, sound 
or sense. 

But from that time unto this season, 
I had neither rhyme nor reason. 
Rhyme (rim), v. 7. 
& vb. n. RHYMING. 
mar, It. rimare, 


Spenser. 
limp. & p. Pp. RHYMED; p. pr. 
ae rimer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. ri- 

. H. Ger. reimen, D. rijmen, Dan. 


rime, Sw. rimma; O. H. Ger. riman, gariman, 
rimjan, garimjan, A-S. riman, to number. See 
supra. 
1. To make verses. 
There marched the bard and blockhead side by side, 
Who rhymed for hire, and patronized for pride. Pope. 
2. To accord in sound. 
But fagoted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhymed and rattled, all was well. Dryden. 
Rhyme, v.¢. 1. To put into rhyme. Wilson. 


2. To influence by rhyme. 

Hearken to a verser who may chance rhyme thee to coe 

erbert. 

Rhyme’less (rim/les), a. Destitute of rhyme; not 
having consonance of sound. 

BRhym/er, n. One who makes rhymes; a versifier; 
a poor poet. 

This would make them soon perceive what despicable crea- 
| tures our common rhymers and play-writers be. Milton. 
| Rhym/er-y,n. The act or habit of making rhymes; 

rhyming ; —in contempt. 

Rhym/ie (rim/ik), a. Pertaining to rhyme. 

Rhym ‘ist, bie One who makes rhymes; a poor 

Rhym/ster, or mean poet; —in contempt. 

Rhyn/eho-lite (49), n. [Fr. rhyncholithe, fr. Gr. 
joyxos, snout, beak, and AiSos, stone.] (Paleon.) 
The fossil mandible of a cephalopod. Dana. 

Rhyn-ehoph/o-ra (rin-kif/o-ra), n. [Gr. piyxos, 
snout, and ~épecv, to carry.] (Hntom.) A family of 
coleopterous insects, distinguished by the prolonga- 
tion of the head into the form of a snout or probos- 
cis; the curculios or weevils. 

Bhyn'ehops, n. [Written also rynchops.] (Or- 
nith.) A genus of web-footed birds; the skimmer 
or cutwater. Baird. 

RhY¥thm (rithm, or rithm) (Synop., § 180), n. [Gr. 
prSus, Lat. rhythmus, Fr. rhythme, It. & Sp. ritmo.] 

1. In the widest sense, a dividing of time into 
short portions by a regular succession of motions, 
impulses, sounds, &c., producing an agreeable ef- 
fect, as in music, the dance, or the like. 

2. (Mus.) Movement in musical time, or the peri- 
odical recurrence of accent; the measured beat 
which marks the character and expression of the 
music. Moore. 

3. A division of lines into short portions by a 
regular succession of arses and theses, or percus- 
sions and remissions of voice on words or syllables, 

4. The harmonious flow of vocal sounds. 
Rhjyth/mer, or Rhyth/mer, n. One who writes 

in rhythm. [Obs.] ‘‘One now scarce counted for 

a rhythmer, formerly admitted for a poet.” Fuller. 
| Rhy¥th/mie, or Rhy th’mie, a. or 
BRhyth/mie-al, or Rhy th’/mie-al, pexos, Lat. 
rhythmicus, Fr. rhythmique, Pr. rithmic, Sp. & It. 
ritmico.] Pertaining to rhythm. 


Day and night 
I worked my rhythmic thought. 





E. B. Browning. 


1 | Rh¥th/mie-al-ly, or Rhy th’/mie-al-ly, adv. In 


a rhythmical manner. 

| Rhy¥th/mies, or Rh¥th’mies, n. sing. The de- 

| partment of musical science which treats of the 
length of sounds. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Rhythm/ing, or Rhy¥thm/ing, a. Writing 

| rhythm. 

Witness that impudent lie of the rhythming monk. Fuller. 

Rhy¥thm/less, or Rh¥thm/Iless, a. Without 
rhythm. Coleridge. 

| Bhyth-mim/e-ter, or Rhyth-mém/e-ter, n. 

Gr. fuSpds, rhythm, and pétpov, measure.] An 
instrument for marking time in musical movements. 
See METRONOME. 

Eehiyth’mus,n. (Lat.] [See RayrHm.] Rhythm. 

| Rial, n. A Spanish coin, See REAL. 

Rial, n. [From royal.] A gold coin formerly cur- 
rent in Britain, of the value of ten shillings sterling 
in the reignof Henry VI., and of fifteen shillings in 
the reign of Elizabeth; a royal, Brande. 

Beiant (ré/5ng’), a. [Fr. riant, p. pr. of rire, to 
laugh, from Lat. ridere.] Laughing; exciting gay- 
ety; delightful to the view, as a landscape, [Not 
Anglicized.] 


In such cases the sublimity must be drawn from the other 











RIBBONISM 


sources, with a strict caution, however, ] 

or riant. urke. 
Rib, 7. [A-8. rib, ribb, D. rib, Dan. ribbe, Sw. ref, 

Icel. rif, L. Ger. ribbe, O. H. Ger. ribbi, ribba, rip- 

pi, rippa, N. HW. Ger. rippe, Russ. rebro.] 

1. (Anat.) One of the long bones inélosing the 
thoracic cavity. 

0 ~ In man, there are twelve on each side, of which 
the upper seven are called true ribs, from their cartila- 
ginous connection with the sternum; the remaining five 
are the false ribs, of which the last two are called float- 
ing ribs. 

2. (Compar,. Anat.) A pleuropophysis. See VER- 
TEBRA. 

3. That which resembles a rib in form or use; as, 
(a.) (Ship-building.) A piece of timber which forms 
or strengthens the side of a ship. (b.) (Arch.) An 
arch-formed piece of timber for supporting the lath 
and plaster work of a vault; also, a molding or pro- 
jecting piece upon the interior of a vault, or used to 
form tracery, and the like. Gwilt. (c.) (Bot.) Any 
marked nerve or vein of a leaf, especially the cen- 
tral longitudinal vein. Henslow. (d.) A promi- 
nent line or rising, like a rib in cloth. 

4. A wife ;—an allusion to Eve, made out of Ad- 
am’s rib. [ Vulgar.] Grose. Halliwell. 

ibs of a parrel, short pieces of plank having holes, 
through which are reeved the two parts of the parrel 
rope. 

Rib, v. é. 
RIBBING. | 

1. To furnish with ribs; to form with rising lines 
and channels; as, to 7ib cloth. 

2. To inclose with ribs; to shut in. 

It were too gross 

To rib her cere-cloth in the obscure grave. Shak. 
Rib/ald, n. [O. Eng. ribaud, ribaude, ribawd, Fr. 
ribaud, O. Fr. ribald, ribauld, ribault, ribaut, Pr. 
ribaut, O. Sp., Pg., & It. ribaldo, L. Lat. ribaldus. 
Cf. BAwp and O. H. Ger. hriba, hripa, prostitute 
M.H. Ger. ribe.] A low, vulgar, brutal, foul-mouthed 
wretch; a lewd fellow. Shak. Spenser. Pope. 

Rib/ald, a. Low; base; mean; filthy; obscene. 


The busy day, 
Waked by the lark, hath roused the ribald crows. 


Rib/ald-ish, a. 


ight 


against any cans 


[imp. & p. p. RIBBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


Shak. 
Resembling a ribald; given to rib- 


aldry. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
Rib/ald-rotis, a. Containing ribaldry; ribald. 
Rare.) J. M. Mason, 


Rib/ald-ry, n. [O. Fr. ribalderie, ribauderie, ri- 
baudie, Pr. ribaudaria, Pg. ribaldaria, Sp. & It. 
ribalderia. See supra.} The talk of a ribald; low, 
vulgar language; indecency; obscenity. 

The ribaldry of his conversation moved astonishment even 
in that age. Macaulay. 

Rib/an, n. See RIBBON. 

Rib/and,n. 1. See RIBBON, 

2. (Naut.) See RIB-BAND. 

Rib/and, v.t. To adorn with ribans or ribbons; to 

ribbon. ‘‘?ibanded with green and yellow.” B. Jon. 


Etbfau-dred, a. Filthy ; obscene; ribald. [Obs.] 


Rib/au-drots, 
Rib/au-dry,n. Ribaldry. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Rib’/band, n. See RIBBON. 

Rib/-band, n. [Written also riband and ribbon. 
{Eng. vib and band.) (Naut.) A long, narrow 
piece of timber bent and nailed on the outside of the 
ribs, so as to encompass the vessel lengthwise. 

Rib’bing, n. An assemblage or arrangement of 
ribs, as the timber-work for the support of an arch 
or coved ceiling, the veins in the leaves of some 
plants, ridges in the fabric of cloth, and the like. 

Rib’bon, n. [O. Eng. riban, Fr. ruban, O. Fr. ru- 
bent, originally a red ribbon, from Lat. rwbens, ru- 
bentis, red, p. pr. of rubere, to be red, from ruber, 
red.] [Written also rtband, ribband.]} 

1. A fillet of fine cloth, commonly of silk or satin; 
a narrow web of silk used for an ornament, as a 
badge, or for fastening some part of female dress. 

2. A narrow strip or shred; as, sails torn to 7%b- 
bons. 

3. (Naut.) The same as RIB-BAND, q. Vv. 

4. (pl.) The reins, or lines, by which a horse is 
guided and held. [ Cant. or colloq.] 

5. (Her.) A bearing having the same position as 
the bend, but only one eighth as wide, and not ex- 
tending to the edge of the escutcheon at either end. 


{=" The terms blue ribbon and red ribbon are some- 
times used to designate the order of the Garter and the or- 
der of the Bath respectively, or the honor of belonging to 
these orders; the badge of the former being suspended by 
a blue ribbon, and that of the latter by a red ribbon. The 
Garter is the highest order in English knighthood, and the 
order of the Bath next to it in rank. Hence, on the turf 
and at competitive exhibitions, the blue ribbon is often 
employed as the badge of the highest degree of excel- 
lence, and the red ribbon as the badge of the next or 
second degree. 

Stars, garters, and blue ribbons seem to me poor things for 
great men to contend for. E. Everett. 


Rib/bon, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. RIBBONED; Pp. pr. & 
vb. N. RIBBONING. | 
1. To adorn with ribbons. Beau. § Fl, 
2. To mark with stripes resembling ribbons. 
Rib/bon-grass, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Phalaris ; canary-grass, 
Rib/bon-ism, ». The principles of a secret asso- 
ciation of the Irish for purposes of violence. 
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RIB-GRASS 


Rib/-grass, n. (Bot.) A species of plantain; rib- 
wort; ripple-grass. 
Rib/ibe, n. [It. ribeba, Ar. rabab, Per. rubdb. See 
REBEC.] [Obs.] 

1. A sort of stringed instrument; arebec. Nares. 


2. A bawd; a prostitute. B. Jonson. 
Rib/i-ble,n. [See supra.] A small, three-stringed 
viol; arebec. Moore. 


Rib/less, a. Having no ribs. 

Rib/roast, v.t. [imp. & p.p. RIBROASTED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. nN. RIBROASTING.] ‘To beat soundly ;—a bur- 
lesque word. 

Rib/-sup-port/ed, a. Supported by ribs. ? 
Rib/wort (-wirt), m. (Bot.) A species of plantain ; 
Plantago lanceolata. 

Rie. A termination signifying jurisdiction, or a dis- 
trict over which government is exercised, as in bish- 
opric. It is the Goth. reiki, dominion, A-S. rice or 
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7, Full of sweet and harmonious sounds; as, a 
rich voice, or rich music. 

8. Abounding in beauty; as, a rich landscape; 
rich scenery. 

9. Abounding in humor; exciting amusement; 
entertaining; as, the scene was a rich one; a rich 
incident or character. [Colloq.] Thackeray. 

(=~ Rich is sometimes used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds ; as, rich-fleeced, rich-haired, 
rich-jeweled, rich-laden, rich-stained, rich-wrought. 

The rich, used as a noun, a rich man or person; or 
more frequently, in the plural, rich men or persons. 

The rich hath many friends. Prov. xiv. 20. 

yn.— Wealthy; affluent; opulent; ample; copious; 

abundant; fruitful; costly; sumptuous; precious; gen- 
erous; luscious. 


Rich, v.¢. To enrich. [Obs.] Gower. 


ric; from the same root as Lat. rego, to rule, and | Rich/eg, n. pl. [O. Eng. richesse, Fr. richesse, Pr., 


region. i 
Rice, n. [Fr. riz, ris, Pr. vis, It. riso, Sp. & Pg. 
arroz, AY. aroz, aruz, Lat. oryzda, ' 
Gr. dpvfa, dpvgov, H. Ger. reisz, 
L. Ger. ries, Sw. ris, Dan. riis, | 
D. rijst.] (Bot.) A plant of the | 
genus Oryza, and its seed. There | 
is only one species. This plant |i 
is cultivated in all warm climates, jijj 
and the grain forms a large por- 
tion of the food of the inhabitants. | 
In America, it grows chiefly on \\ 
low, moist land, which can be 
overflowed. Itis a light and nu- 
tritious food, and very easy of 
digestion. 

Indian rice, a tall, reed-like water- 

grass (Zizania aquatica), bearing 
panicles of a long, slender grain, 
much used for food by the North HS 
American Indians. It is common in Rice 
shallow water in the North-western 
States.— Called also water-oat, Canadian wild-rice, 
&e. Gray. 
Rice’-bird, n. (Ornith.) (a.) A beautiful Asiatic 
bird of the finch 
family, so named 
from its depreda- 
tions in rice-fields. 
It is the Amadina 
(Loxia) oryzivora, 
of a rich, bloomy 
lead color, and is Z 
called also paddy- _\ . 
bird and Java spar- SSEX' 
row. (b.) A bird of WAa7Z~ "4 ; 
the United States, Rice-bird (Amandina oryzivora). 
the Dolichonyx (or 
Emberiza) oryzivora, so named from its feeding 
on rice in the Southern States; reed-bird. In New 
England, it is called bobolink, or Bob-lincon. Wilson. 
Rice’-biint/ing, n. The same as RICE-BIRD. 
Rice’-milk, n. Milk boiled up and thickened with 
rice. 
Rice’=pa/per, n. A kind of thin, delicate paper, 
brought from China, and used for painting upon, 
and for the manufacture of fancy articles. It is 
said to be made from the pith of a plant, the Aralia 
papyrifera. Simmonds. 
Rice’=-wee/vil,n. (Zntom.) An insect resembling 
the common wheat-weevil; the Calandra oryzx. 
It attacks rice and Indian corn in the Southern 
States. Harris. 
Rich, a. [compar. RICHER; superl. RICHEST.] 
[A-S. vic, O. Sax. riki, O. Fries. rik, rike, Goth. 
reiks, D. rijk, Icel. rikr, Sw. rik, Dan. rig, O. H. 
Ger. richi, N. H. Ger. reich, Fr. riche, Pr. ric, Sp. 
& Pg. rico, It. ricco.] 

1. Abounding in material possessions; possessed 
of an unusually large amount of property; well 
supplied with land, goods, or money; wealthy ; 
opulent; not poor. 

As a thief bent to unhoard the cash 
Of some rich burgher. Milton. 

2. Hence, in general, well supplied; abounding; 
generous; as, a7rich treasury; a rich entertainment; 
a pasture rich in flocks; a rich diet. 

If life be short, it shall be glorious; 
Each minute shall be rich in some great action. Rowe. 











3. Affording abundant supplies; productive or’ 


fertile; copious; fruitful; as, a mine 7vich in ore, or 
ore vich in silver; rich soil or land; a rich crop. 
The gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. —-Dlilton. 


4. Composed of valuable or costly materials or 
ingredients; procured at great outlay; highly val- 
ued; precious; sumptuous; costly; as, a rich 
dress; a rich silk or fur; rich furniture; rich 
presents. ‘‘ Like to rich and various gems.” Milton. 

Sauces and rich spices are fetched from India. Baker. 


5. Abounding in agreeable or nutritive qualities, 
especially as applied to articles of food, drink, &c., 
either highly seasoned or abounding in oleaginous 
ingredients, or sweet, luscious, and highly flavored ; 
as, a rich dish; rich cream or soup; rich pastry; 
rich wine or fruit. 

6. Not faint or delicate; vivid; bright; as, a rich 
color. 











Sp., & Pg. riqueza, It. ricchezza. 

1. That which makes one rich; an abundance of 
land, goods, money, or other property; wealth; 
opulence; affluence. 

Riches do not consist in having more gold and silver, but in 
having more in proportion, than our neighbors. Locke. 

3. That which appears rich, sumptuous, precious, 
and the like. ‘‘The riches of heaven’s pavement, 
trodden gold.” Milton. 


(=> This word is really in the singular number, but is 
very rarely so used. The old English form is richesse, 
which is the same as the French word, and it is from this 
that the modern word riches received its form. The ter- 
mination, being the same as that of plural words, caused 
it to be regarded and used as plural. ‘‘ And for that riches 
where is my deserving ?” Shak. 


Syn.— Wealth ; opulence ; affluence ; wealthiness ; 
richness; plenty; abundance. 

Rich’ly, adv. In a rich manner; as, (a.) With 
abundance of goods or estate; with ample funds; 
as, a hospital vichly endowed. 

In Belmont is a lady richly left. Shak. 
(b.) Gayly; splendidly; magnificently; as, richly 
dressed; richly ornamented. (c.) Plenteously; 
abundantly; amply; as, to be richly paid for ser- 
vices. (d.) Truly; really; abundantly; fully; as, 
a chastisement richly deserved. 

Rich/ness, n. 1. The state of being rich. 

2. That which constitutes any thing rich; any 
good quality existing in abundance; as, (a.) Opu- 
lence; wealth; as, a man noted for richness. (b.) 
Abundance; fullness of supply; as, the richness of 
a treasury. (c.) Fertility; productiveness; fruit- 
fulness; as, the richness of land, of a mine, or ore. 
(d.) Abundance of agreeable or nutritive quali- 
ties, or of valuable ingredients or materials; excel- 
lence; value; costliness; as, richness of food, odors, 
dress, furniture, or the like. (e.) Abundance of 
whatever renders attractive, harmonious, pleasing, 
amusing, and the like; as, richness of color, of 
sound, ofalandscape. (/f.) Abundance of imagery 
or of striking ideas; as, richness of description. 

Ri-cin/ie, a. [Fr. ricinique, from Fr. ricin, Lat. 
ricinus, the castor-oil plant.] (Chem.) Of, pertain- 
ing to, or obtained from, castor-oil; as, ricinic 
acid. Craig. 

Ri¢/in-0/le-ine, n. [Lat. ricinus, castor-oil plant 
and olewm, oil.] (Chem.) A fatty substance obtained 
from castor-oil, of which it is the chief constituent. 

Gregory. 

Ri¢/indlVie, a. [Lat. ricinus and oleum.| (Chem.) 
Pertaining to, or obtained from, castor-oil; as, rici- 
nolic acid. Gregory. 

Rick, n. [A-S. hredc, a heap; Icel. hraukr, id., 
hreykia, to heap, erect; Fr. cruach, W. crug.] 

1. A heap or pile of grain or hay in the field or 
open air, sheltered with a covering of some kind. 

2. A small pile of hay or grain in the field. [ Prov. 
Eng.) Mortimer. 

Rick, v.¢. To heap up in ricks, as hay, &c. 

Rick’-el6th, n. A tarpaulin or canvas cloth to de- 
fend ricks from rain, &c. Simmonds. 

Rick/et-ish, a. Rickety. [0Obs.] Fuller. 

Rick/ets,n. pl. [Prob. fr. A-S. ricg, hric, back, spine. 
Cf. Ger.riicken,and see RACHITIS. } (J/ed.) A disease 
which affects children, and which is characterized by 
a bulky head, a crooked spine, depressed ribs, en- 
larged and spongy articular epiphyses, tumid abdo- 
men, short stature, flabby and wrinkled flesh, togeth- 
er with clear and often premature mental faculties. 

{=> “I will, while ‘tis in my mind, insert this remark, 
viz. : About 1620, one Ricketts, of Newbury, — perhaps cor- 
ruptly from Ricardo, —a practitioner in physic, was ex- 
cellent at the curing of children with swollen heads and 
small legs; and the disease being new and without a 
name, he being so famous for the cure of it, they called 
the disease the vicketts, as the king’s-evil from the king’s 
curing of it with his touch; and now ’tis good sport to see 
how they vex their lexicons, and fetch it from the Greek 
paxts, the back-bone.” Aubrey, Nat. Hist. of Wilts. ‘‘ Dr. 
Johnson says the name was given by Dr. Glisson on the 
first appearance of the disease. Dr. Glisson was contem- 
porary with, and probably known to, Mr. Ricketts, and 
therefore Aubrey’s statement may be correct.” J A 
Lower. 

BRick/et-y, a. 1. Affected with rickets. Arbuthnot, 

2. Feeble in the joints; imperfect; weak. 

Rick’-stand, n. See STACK-STAND. 

Ricochet (rik/o-sha’, or rik’o-shét/)(Synop., § 180), 
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n. [Fr., a rebounding, as of some flat substance 
striking on the surface of peaterd 

1. Rebound or skipping, as of a ball fired at a 
low angle of elevation. ‘ 

2. (Gun.) The firing of guns, or howitzers, usu- 
ally with small charges, and elevated a few degrees, 
so as to cause the balls or shells to rebound or roll 
along the ground on which they fall. 


(> This is called ricochet firing, and the batteries are 
called ricochet batteries. 

Rie-o-chét/ (rik’o-shét/) (Synop., § 180), ». t [imp. 
& p. p. RICOCHETTED; p. pr. & vb. nN. RICOCHET- 
TING.] To operate upon by ricochet firing. See 
RicocHet, vn. [fare. 

Riet/iire (53),”. [From Lat. ringi, rictus, to open 
wide the mouth, to gape.] A gaping. [0Obs.] 

Rid, v.t. [imp. & p.p. RID, or RIDDED; p. pr. & vb. 
m. RIDDING.] [O.Eng. ved, A-S8. hreddan, D. & L. 
Ger. redden, Dan. redde, Sw. ridda, O. H. Ger. 
retjian, rettan, N. H. Ger. retten.] 

1. To free; to deliver; to clear; to disencumber. 
“ Resolved at once to rid himself of pain.” Dryden. 
I never ridded myself of an overmastering and brooding 
sense of some great calamity traveling toward me. De Quincey. 
2. To separate; to drive away; to remove by ef- 
fort or violence. [Rare.] 
I will rid evil beasts out of the land. Zev. xxvi. 6. 
Ah, death’s men, you have rid this sweet young prince! Shak. 
3. To get rid of; to dispose of; to dispatch; to 
finish. [Zare.] ‘‘ Willingness rids way.” Shak. 
Mirth will make us rid ground faster than if thieves were at 
our tails. J. Webster. 
To get rid of, to free one’s self from. 


Rid/dange, n. 1. The act of ridding or freeing; 
deliverance; a cleaning up or out. 

Thou shalt not make clean riddance of the corners of thy 

eld. Lev. xxiii. 22. 

2. The state of being rid or free; freedom; escape. 
“Riddance from all adversity.” Hooker. 

Rid/den, p. p. of ride. 

Rid/der, n. One who, or that which, rids. 

Rid/dle (rid/dl), n. [A-S. hriddel, N. H. Ger. rd- 
del, rider, O. H. Ger. ritra, ritera, a sieve; H. & 
Proy. Ger. réden, raden, raiten, riideln, riidern, rei- 
tern, retern, O. H. Ger. ritarén, A-S. hridrian, to 
sift, winnow; hridder, a fan for corn. Cf. REE.] A 
sieve with coarse meshes, usually of wire, for sepa- 
rating coarser materials from finer, as chaff from 
grain, cinders from ashes, gravel from sand, and the 
like. 

Rid/dle (rid/dl), v. &. [tmp. & p.p. RIDDLED; p, pr. 
& vb. n. RIDDLING.] 

1. To separate, as grain from the chaff, with a rid- 
dle; as, to riddle wheat. 

2. To perforate with balls so as to make like a rid- 
dle; to make many holes in; as, a house riddled 
with shot. 

Rid/dle, n. [A-S. rxdels, D. raadsel, N. H. Ger. 
rithsel, M. H. Ger. riitsal, riitsel, riitelnisse, O. H. 
Ger. ratisal, rdtsal, radisli, radislo, rdtissa, rdtus- 
sa, rdtisca, from A-S. redan, D. raaden, Ger. ra- 
then, to counsel or advise, also to guess. Cf. READ.] 

1. Something proposed for conjecture, or that is 
to be solved by conjecture; a puzzling question ; an 
ambiguous proposition; an enigma. 

To wring from me and tell to them my secret, 
That solved the riddle which I had proposed. Milton. 

2. Any thing ambiguous or puzzling. 

’T was a strange riddle of a lady. Hudibras. 

Rid/dle, v.¢. To solve; to explain; to unriddle. 

Riddle me this, and guess himif youcan. Dryden. 


Rid/dle, v. 7. To speak ambiguously, obscurely, 
or enigmatically. 
Lysander riddles very prettily. Shak. 
Rid/dler, n. One who speaks in riddles, or ambigu- 
ously or obscurely. Horne. 
Rid/dling-ly, adv. In the manner of a riddle; se- 
cretly. _ Donne. 
Ride, v.%. [imp. RODE (RID, 0bS.); p. Pp. RIDDEN 
(RID, 0bs.); p. pr. & vb. n. RIDING. [A-S. ridan, 
L. Ger. riden, D. rijden, Icel. rida, ridha, Sw. rida, 
Dan. ride, O. H. Ger. ritan, N. H. Ger. reiten.]} 
1. To be carried on the back of any animal, as a 
horse. ; 
2. To be borne in a carriage; as, to ride in a 
coach, in a car, and the like. 
3. To be borne on or in a fluid. 
Men once walked where ships at anchor ride. Dryden. 


4. To be supported in motion; to rest on some- 
thing; to sit. 


Strong as the axletree 


On which heaven rides. ‘Shatk. 
On whose foolish honesty 
My practices rid easy. Shak. 


5. To manage a horse well. J 

He rode, he fenced, he moved with graceful ease. Dryden. 

6. To support a rider, as a horse; to move under 
ae saddle; as, a horse vides easy or hard, slow or 

ast. } ; 

To ride easy (Naut.), to pitch lightly. — To ride hard, 
to pitch vehemently. 

Syn.—Drive.— Rime, Drive. Ride originally meant 
(and is so used throughout the English Bible) to be car- 
ried either on horseback or in a vehicle of any kind. At 
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present, in England, drive is the word applied in most 
cases to motion in a carriage; as, a drive around the 
park, &c.; while ride is appropriated to motion on a 
horse, so that a ‘‘ ride on horseback ” would be tautology. 
Johnson seems to sanction this distinction by giving ‘* to 
travel on horseback” as the leading sense of ride ; though 
he adds “to travel in a vehicle” as a secondary sense. 
This latter use of the word still occurs to some extent; as, 
the queen rides to Parliament in her coach of state, Wc. 
_ This distinction, though gaining ground in America. does 
~ not prevail among us to any considerable extent. ‘The 
richest inhabitants exhibited their wealth not by riding 
in gilded carriages, but by walking the streets with trains 
of servants.” Macaulay. 


Ride, v.¢. 1. To sit on, so as to be carried; as, to 
ride a horse. 
They ride the air in whirlwind. 
2. To manage insolently at will. 
The nobility could no longer endure to be ridden by bakers, 
cobblers, and brewers. Swift. 
3. To cause to ride; hence, to carry. [Vulgar.] 
4. To convey, as by riding; to make or do by 
riding. [Rare.] 
; The only men that safe can ride 
Mine errands on the Scottish side.... 
And we can neither hunt nor ride 
A foray on the Scottish side. W. Scott. 
To ride and tie, to take turn with another in labor and 
rest; — from the expedient adopted by two persons with 
one horse, one of whom rides the animal a certain dis- 
tance, and then ties him for the use of the other, who is 
coming up on foot. 


Ride, n. 1. An excursion on horseback or in a vehi- 


cle. 
[Prov. Eng.] 


Milton. 


2. A saddle horse. Grose. 

3. A road cut in a wood, or through a ground, for 
the amusement of riding; a riding. 

Ri-deaw/ (re-d0/), n. [Fr., from ride, wrinkle, fold, 
curl, rider, to wrinkle, fold, crisp, curl, from O. H. 
Ger. ridan, garidan, to twist, or A-S. wridhan, 
Eng. writhe.] A small mound of earth, 

Rid/er, mn. 1. One who rides, or is borne on a horse 
or other beast, or in a vehicle. 

2. Hence, a clerk or agent who goes out with sam- 
ples of goods to obtain orders. [Zng.] 

3. One who breaks or manages a horse. Shak. 

4. An addition to a manuscript or other document, 
inserted after its completion, on a separate piece of 
paper; an additional clause, as to a bill in Parlia- 
ment. 

_ After the third reading, a foolish man stood up to propose a 
rider. Macaulay. 

_ Vholes nely adds, by way of rider to this declaration of 
his principles, that, as Mr. Carstone is about to rejoin his regi- 
ment, perhaps Mr. C. will favor him with an order on his agent 
for twenty pounds on account. Dickens. 

5. A Dutch coin, haying the figure of aman on 
horseback stamped upon it. 

His moldy money! half a dozen riders 
That can not sit, but stamped fast to their saddles. J. Fletcher. 

6. (Mining.) A mass of rock-material in a vein, 
dividing it. — 

7. (Ship-building.) An interior rib fixed occasion- 
ally in a ship’s hold, opposite to some of the tim- 
bers, to which they are bolted, and reaching from 
the keelson to the beams of the lower deck, to 
strengthen her frame. Totten. 

8. (Naut.) The second tier of casks in a vessel’s 
hold. Totten. 

Rid/er-less, a. Having no rider. 

Ridge (rij), n. [A-S. hrycg, hricg, hricc, hrycce, 
back, pediment; Icel. hryggr, Sw. rygg, Dan. ryg, 
O. H. Ger. hrucki, M. H. Ger. rucke, rugge, D. 
rug, L. Ger. rugge, riigge, N. H. Ger. riicken, allied 

Gr. paxis, the back, aridge. Of. RiG.] 

1. The back, or top of the back. Hudibras. 

2. A long or continued range of hills or moun- 
tains; or the upper part of such a range; a steep 
elevation, eminence, or protuberance. ‘‘ The frozen 

- ridges of the Alps.” Shak. 


Part rise in crystal wall, or ridge direct. Milton. 


3. Along, rising land, or a strip of ground thrown 
up by a plow or left between furrows. Mortimer. 
4. (Arch.) The top or upper angle of the roof of 
a building; the intersection of two surfaces forming 
a salient angle. 
5. (Fort.) The highest portion of the glacis pro- 
ceeding from the salient angle of the covered way. 
é Stocqueler. 
Ridge, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RIDGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RIDGING. ] 
1. To form a ridge of; to make into a ridge or 
ridges. 
Bristles ranged like those i 
Of chafed wild boar. Ieee aaa the back: Milton. 
; a (Agric.) To form into ridges with the plow, as 
and. 
3. To wrinkle. Cowper. 
Ridge’-band, n. The part of a harness which 
passes over the saddle on a horse’s back, and serves 
to support the shafts of a cart;—called also ridge- 
rope, ridge-stay, and ridger. Halliwell. 
Ridge’-bone, n. The back-bone. [Obs.] ‘Blood 
... lying cluttered about the ridge-bone,.” Holland, 
Ridg/el, n. The same as RIDGIL. 
Ridge/let, n. <A little ridge. 
Ridge/=-pole,n. (Arch.) The timber or board form- 
ing the ridge of a roof, and into which the rafters 
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are secured ; — called also ridge-plate or ridge- 
dece. 

Ridge/’-rope, n. (Naut.) A rope along the bul- 
warks, or in like places, to prevent persons from 
falling, or to secure an awning to. Totten. 

Ridge’-tile, n. A tile on the ridge of a roof. 

Ridg/il, n. [Prov. Eng, riggilt, riggot, an 

Ridg/limg,} animal half castrated, a sheep having 
only one testicle, Prov. Ger. rigel, rig, a barrow- 
hog, rigler, a cock half castrated.] The male of any 
beast half gelt. Dryden, 

Ridg/ing-ly, adv. In aridgy manner; so as to 

- form ridges. 

Rids/y, a. Having a ridge or ridges; rising in a 
ridge. ‘Lifted on a ridgy wave.” Pope. 

Rid/i-etile (30), n. [Fr. ridicule, Sp. ridiculo, It. 
ridicolo, ridiculo, Lat. ridiculum, from ridiculus, 
laughable. See RIDICULE, a.] 

1. The expression of laughter, especially when 
mingled with contempt; contemptuous derision. 

We have in great measure restricted the meaning of ridi- 
cule, which would properly extend over the whole region ,of 
the ridiculous, — the laughable, — and we have narrowed itso 
that in common usage it mostly corresponds to “ derision,” 
which does indeed involve personal and offensive a 

Cre. 

2.. That species of writing which excites contempt 
with laughter. It differs from burlesque, which may 
excite laughter without contempt, or it may provoke 
derision. Kames. 

tS Ridicule and derision are not exactly the same, 
as derision is applied to persons only, and ridicule to 
persons or things. We deride the man, but ridicule the 
man or his performances. 

Syn.-—Derision; wit; banter; raillery; burlesque; 
mockery; irony; satire; sarcasm; gibe; jeer; sneer. 
Rid/i-etile, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. RIDICULED; p. pr. 

& vb. nm. RIDICULING.] To laugh at with expressions 
of contempt; to deride; to awaken ridicule toward 
or respecting. 
I’ve known the young, who ridiculed his rage, 
Love’s humblest vassals when oppressed with age. Goldsmith. 

Syn.—To deride; banter; rally; burlesque; mock; 
satirize; lampoon. See DrRIDE. 

Rid/i-eule, a. Let ridicule, Sp. ridiculo, It. ridi- 
colo, Lat. ridiculus, from ridere, to laugh.] Ridic- 
ulous. [Obs.] 

Rid/i-etilVer, n. One who ridicules. 

Ri-die/a-lize, v.¢. To make ridiculous ; to ridi- 
cule. [Obs.] Chapman. 

Ri-die/a-lotis, a. [Lat. ridiculosus, ridiculus, It. 
ridicoloso, Sp. ridiculoso. See supra.]} 

1. Fitted to excite ridicule; contemptible and 
laughable; as, a ridiculous dress; ridiculous beha- 
vior. 

Agricola, discerning that those little targets and unwieldy 
glaives, ill pointed, would soon become ridiculous against the 
thrust and close, commanded three Batavian cohorts... to 
draw up and come to handy strokes. Milton. 

2. Involving or expressing ridicule or contemptu- 
ous laughter. [Rare.] 

It provokes me to ridiculous smiling. Shak+ 

Syn.— Ludicrous; laughable; risible; droll; absurd; 
preposterous. See LUDICROUS. 

Ri-die/a-lotis-ly, adv. In a ridiculous manner; 
as, aman ridiculously vain. 

Ri-die/@-lotis-ness, n. 
ridiculous. 

Rid/ing,a. 1. Employed to travel on any occasion. 

No suffragan bishop shall have more than one riding appar- 
itor. Ayliffe. 

2. Suitable for riding on; as, a riding-horse. 


(S~ Riding is often used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds ; as, riding-cloak, riding-coat, 
riding-habit, riding-skirt, riding-whip, and the like. 

Rid/ing, 7. 1. The act of one who is carried upon 
the back of an animal or in a carriage. 

2. A road cut in a wood or through a ground, for 
the diversion of riding therein. Sidney. 

3. A district visited by an officer. [ng.] 

4. [Corrupted from trithing or triding, third.] 
One of the three intermediate jurisdictions between 
a three and a hundred, into which the county of 
York, in England, is divided, anciently under the 
government of a reeve. Blackstone. 

Rid/ing-elérk, n. One of the six clerks in chan- 
cery. [£ng.] Ash. 
Rid/ing-days, n. pl. Days when hostile excur- 
sions or attacks are made by horsemen. JW. Scott. 
Rid/ing-hood, n. A hood used by females when 
they ride; a kind of cloak with a hood. 
Rid/ing-house, n. <A building within which the 
art of riding is taught or practiced. 
Rid/ing-mas/ter, n, A man who instructs in the 
art of riding. 
Rid/ing-mis/tress, 7, 
in the art of riding. 
Rid/ing-sehool (-skdol), n. A school or place 
where the art of riding is taught. 
Ei-dobt/to,n. [It., from L, Lat. reductus, a retreat, 
See ReDoust.] <A favorite Italian public entertain- 
ment, consisting of music and dancing ; — held gen- 


The quality of being 


A woman who instructs 


erally on fast eves, 
Twice a week there are to be ridottos at guinea tickets. 
. Walpole. 
Ri-dbt/to, v.i. To frequent ridottos. [Rare.] 
Rie,n. See Rye. 








Riét/boe, n. [Ger. 
ried, or riet, reed, 
and  bock, buck.] 
(Zoél.) An African 
species of antelope; ~ 
Antilope eleotragus * 
or Hleotragus arun- 
dinaceus;—so called 
from its frequenting 
reedy places and dry 
watercourses, ~ 

Eng. Cyc. 

Ritv’er, n. A rob- 
ber. See REAVE. 

Rife, a. [A-S. ryf, é 
rife, prevalent, Icel, |. ~<= : 
rifr, munificent. ] Rietboc (Eleotragus arundinaceus). 

1. Prevailing; prevalent; abounding. 
The tumult of loud mirth 
; Was rife. Dilton, 
2. Having power; active; nimble. [Obs.] 
I'll dance myself rathe 
‘What! Lam rie a little reed Eke 

Rife/ly, adv. 
quently. 

It was rifely reported that the Turks were coming in a great 
fleet. ‘nolles. 

Rife/mess, n, The quality of being rife; frequency; 
prevalence. Arbuthnot. 

Riifi/raffi,n. [See Rarr. It. ruffa-raffa, Prov. It. 
rife-rafa, Sp. rifirrafe, Gris. riffa-raffa, scramble, ] 
Sweepings ; refuse; the lowest order of society. 

Wi’fle (r1/fl), v. t. to & p. p. RIFLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. RIFLING.] [O. Fr. rijler, rifier, to rifle, to 
sweep away, O. H. Ger. rijilén, to pluck, to saw, 
vigil, rifila, a sawing beak, N. H. Ger. riffeln, to pill 
flax, riffel, ripple, flax-comb, O. D. ryffelen, to rub, 
Proy. Ger. riffen, to pluck. ] 

1. To seize and bear away by force; to snatch 

away; to carry off. 

Till time shall {fle every youthful grace. 
2, To strip; to rob; to pillage; to plunder. 
You have rifled my master. LD’ Estrange. 
3. To raffle. [Obs.] 

_if you like not that course, but dointend to berid of her, 
rifle her at a tavern, . Webster. 

Rifle, v.i. 1. To raffle. [Obs.] Chapman. 

2. To commit robbery. [Rare.] Bp. Hal. 

Ri/fle (ri/fl), n. [Dan. rifle, or riffel, the rifle of a 
gun, achamfer, riffel, riffel-bdsse, a rifle gun, rifle, 
to rifle a gun, Ger, riefelen, riefen, riffeln, riffen, to 
chamfer, groove. | 

1. A gun usually somewhat shorter than a mus- 
ket, the inside of whose barrel is grooved, or formed 
with spiral channels, thus securing for the balla ro- 
tary motion, and great precision in the direction of 
aim, 





Tue 


J. Webster. 
In a rife manner; prevalently; fre- 


Pope. 





2. A thin blade or strip of wood covered with 
emery or a similar material, used for sharpening 
scythes; also, a whetstone fora scythe. [U. S.] 

Rifled cannon, or rifle cannon, a cannon of which the 
bore is rifled. — Rijled musket, a musket of which the bore 
is rifled. 

Ri/fle, v.t. 1. To groove; to channel; especially, 
to groove internally with spiral channels ; as, to rifle 
a gun-barrel. 
2. To sharpen, as a scythe, with a rifle; to whet 
with arifle. See RIFLE, n., 2. 
Kii/fle-man, 7,; pl, Ri/FLE-MEN, 
with a rifle, 
Ri/fle-pit, n. (MMil.) A pit dug for the shelter of 


A man armed 


sharpshooters, 
Ri/fler, n. One who rifles; a robber. 
Rift, n. [Written also reft.] [Dan. rift, from rive, 


to rend, Eng. rive, q. v.] 
1. An opening made by riving or splitting; a cleft; 
a fissure. 
2. A shallow place in a stream; a fording-place. 
Rift, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. RIFTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RIFTING.] ‘To cleave; to rive; to split; as, to rift 
an oak or a rock, ‘‘To dwell these rifted rocks 
between.” Wordsworth. 
Rift, v.i. 1.To burst open; to split. ‘‘Timber... 


not apt to rifé with ordnance.” Bacon. 
2. To belch; to break wind. [Prov. Eng. 
Rift/er, n. Arafter. [Obs.] Holland. 
Rig,n. Aridge. [Obs.] 


Rig, v. t._ [imp. & p. p, RIGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RIGGING.] [A-S. wrigan, wrihan, to cover, clothe, 
O. H. Ger. rihan.] 

1. To dress; to put on; to clothe, especially in 
an odd or fanciful manner. 

Jack was rigged out in his gold and silver lace, with a feather 
in his cap. LD Estrange. 
- 2. To furnish with apparatus or gear; to fit with 
tackling; as, to rig a purchase, 

To rig a ship (Naut.), to fit She shrouds, stays, braces, 
&c., to their respective masts and yards. 

Rig, n. [See Ric, v.¢.] 1. Dress; especially, odd 
or fanciful clothing. 

2. The peculiar manner of fitting the masts and 
rigging to the hull of a vessel; as, schooner rig, 
ship rig, &c. Brande, 
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RIG 
3. Bluster. [Obs.] 
4. Aromp; a wanton; a strumpet. 
5. A sportive trick; a frolic. 
To run the rig, to play a wanton trick.— To run the 
rig upon, to practice a sportive trick on. 

Rig, v.i. To play the wanton; to trick. ‘Rigging 
and rifling all ways.” Chapman. 

Rig/a-doon’,n. [Fr. rigodon, rigaudon, so called 
from the refrain, ric-din-don, which ended a very 
old dancing song.] A gay, brisk dance, performed 
by one couple, and said to have been borrowed from 
Provence, in France. ‘‘ Whose dancing dogs in 
rigadoons excel,” Walcott. 

Ri/ga Fir. (Bot.) A species of pine (Pinus syl- 
vestris), and its wood, which affords a valuable 
timber ; —called also Scotch pine, and red or yellow 
deal. It grows in all parts of Europe, in the Cau- 
casus, and in Siberia. , 

Ri-ga/tion, n. [Lat. rigatio, from rigare, to water. ] 
The same as IRRIGATION. Bikes . 

Ri/&el, n. [Ar. ridjl, or rigl el-djebbar, that is, foot 
of the giant.] (Astron.) A fixed star of the first 
magnitude in the left foot of the constellation 
Orion. 

Rig/gZer, n. 1. One who rigs or dresses ; one whose 
occupation is to fit the rigging of a ship. : 

2. A cylindrical pulley or drum in machinery. 

Rig’/ging, 7. Dress; tackle; especially, the ropes 
which support the masts, extend and contract the 
sails, &c., of a ship. 

i Running rigging (Naut.), all those ropes used in 
bracing the yards, making and shortening sail, &c., such 
ag braces, sheets, halliards, clew-lines, and the like. — 
Standing rigging, the shrouds and stays. 


Rig/Zish, a. Like a rig or wanton; wanton; lewd. 

Obs. | Shak. 

Rig/gle (rig’gl), v. ¢. To move one way and the 
other. See WRIGGLE. 

Right (rit),a. [A-S. riht, reht, O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. 
rent, Goth. raihts, D. regt, N. H. Ger. recht, Dan. 
ret, Sw. ratt, Icel. rettr, Lat. rectus, p. p. of regere, 
to keep straight, or from going wrong, to guide, to 
rule. 

i. hiratght; not crooked; as, a right line; hence, 
most direct; as, the right way from London to Ox- 
ford. 

2. Upright; erect; not oblique; as, right ascen- 
sion; a right sphere. 

3. Conformed to the constitution of man and the 
will of God; never deviating from the true and 
just; according with truth and duty; unswerving; 
just; true. ! 

That which is conformable to the Supreme Rule is absolutely 
right, and is called right simply without relation to a special 
end. The opposite to right is wrong. Whately. 

4. Fit; suitable; proper; becoming. 

5. Characterized by reality or genuineness; real ; 
actual; unquestionable. 

In this battle,. .. the Britons never more plainly mani- 
fested themselves to be right barbarians. alton. 

6. According with truth; passing a true judg- 
ment; not mistaken or wrong; correct. 

You are right, justice, and you weigh this well. Shak. 

If there be no prospect beyond the grave, the inference is 


certainly right, ‘* Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow My ad 
ocke. 


Burke. 


7. Most favorable or convenient. 
The lady has been disappointed on the right side. Spectator. 


8. Not left, but its opposite; most convenient or 
dexterous; as, the right hand, which is generally 
the stronger of the two, or more convenient in use. 

9. Being on the same side as the right hand; as, 
the right side. 

10. Well placed, disposed, or adjusted; orderly; 
well regulated. 

11. Being on the right hand of a person whose 
face is toward the mouth of a river; as, the right 
bank of the Hudson. 

12. Designed to be placed or worn outward; as, 
the right side of a piece of cloth. 

13. (Math.) Straight; upright from a base; havy- 
ing an upright axis; as,a right line; a right angle; 
a right cone. 


At right angles, so as to form a right angle or right an- 
gles, as when one line crosses another perpendicularly. — 
On the right, on the side with the right hand. — Right and 
deft, in both or all directions; on all sides. [Collog.]— 
fiight angle, the angle formed by one 
line falling perpendicularly on an- 
other ; in spherics,a spherical angle in- 
cluded between the axes of two great 
circles whose planes are perpendicu- 
dar to each other. — Right ascension. 
ae eee cone, right 
cylinder, right prism, right pyramid : 
a cone, cylinder, pein or Sreauila: Right Angles. 
the axis of which is perpendicular to the base. — Right 
sphere (Astron. & Geog.), that position of the sphere in 
which the equator cuts the horizon at right angles; in 
spherical projections, that position of the sphere in which 
the primitive plane coincides with the plane of the equa- 
tor. Math. Dict.— Right or left side, right or left wing, 
extreme right, extreme left, terms derived from the French 
Chamber of Deputies, and other halls of legislation, where 
the party for the existing administration of government 
occupy the right side of the hall, and the party against 
the administration occupy the left. 


0 Right is used elliptically for tt ts right, what you 
say ts rignt, true. 
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Right, cries his lordship. 
Syn.— Straight; direct; perpendicular; upright; law- 
ful; rightful; true; correct; just; equitable; proper; fit; 
suitable; becoming. 
Right (rit), adv. 1. Ina right manner; especially, 
in a right or straight line; directly. 
Let thine eyes look right on. Prov. iv. 25. 
2. According to the law or will of God, or to the 
standard of truth and justice; as, to judge right. 
3. According to any rule of art. 
You with strict discipline instructed right. Roscommon. 


4. According to fact or truth; as, to tell a story 
right. 

5. In a great degree; very; as, right humble; 
right noble; right valiant. ‘‘ For which I should be 
right sorry.” Tyndale. 

I return those duties back as are right fit. Shak. 

6. Very; extremely ; — prefixed to titles; as, right 
honorable; right reverend. 

7. Actually; truly; really. 

Hiis wounds so-smarted that he slept right naught. Fairfax, 

Right away, or right off, at once; immediately ; with- 
out delay. [Collog. U.8.] Lartlett. 

Right (rit), n. [A-S.riht. See supra.] 

1. That which is right or correct; as, (a@.) The 
straight course; adherence to duty; obedience to 
lawful authority, divine or human; freedom from 
guilt; the opposite of moral wrong. (b.) A true 
statement; freedom from error or falsehood; adher- 
ence to truth or fact. 

Seldom your opinions err; 
Your eyes are always in the right. Prior. 
(c.) A just judgment; that which is true or proper; 
justice; uprightness; integrity. 
Long love to her has borne the faithful knight, 
And well deserved, had fortune done him right. Dryden. 

2. That to which one has a claim; as, (a.) That 
which one has a natural claim to exact. ‘‘ There 
are no rights whatever without corresponding du- 
ties.” Coleridge. (b.) That which one has a legal 
or social claim to do or to exact; legal power; au- 
thority ; as, a sheriff has a right to arrest a crimi- 
nal. (c.) That which justly belongs to one; that 
which one has a claim to possess or own; the inter- 
est or share which any one has in a piece of prop- 
erty; title; claim; property; interest; ownership. 
“ Born free, he sought his right.” Dryden. ‘‘ Hast 
thou not right to all created things ?” Ailton. ‘‘ Men 
have no right to what is not reasonable.” Burke. 
(d.) Privilege or immunity granted by authority. 

3. That which is on the right side, or opposite to 
the left. 

4. The outward or most finished surface, as of a 
piece of cloth, a carpet, &c. 

Bill of rights, a list of rights; a paper containing a dec- 
laration of rights, or the declaration itself. — By rights, 
or by good rights, properly; correctly. ‘I should have 
been a woman by rights.” Shak.— To rights. (a.) In a 
direct line; straight. [Rare.] Woodward. (b.) Directly; 
soon. [Obs. or low.]—To set to rights, to put to rights, 
to put into good order; to adjust; to regulate, as what is 
out of order. — Writ of right, a writ which lay to recover 
lands in fee-simple, unjustly withheld from the true own- 
er, Blackstone. 

Right (rit), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. RIGHTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. RIGHTING.] [A-S. rihtan. See supra.] 

1. To bring or restore to the proper or natural 
position; to set upright; to make right or straight, 
as having been wrong or crooked. 

All experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. Jefferson. 

2. To do justice to; to relieve from wrong; as, to 
right an injured person. 

To right a vessel (Naut.), to restore her to an upright 
position after careening. — To right the helm, to place it 
in the middle of the ship. 

Right, v. 7. 1. To recover the proper or natural 
condition or position; to become upright. 

2. (Naut.) Hence, to rise with the masts erect, as 
a ship when it has been drawn to one side. 

Right/-an/gled (rit/ing/gld), a. Containing a right 
angle or right angles. 

Right/en (rit/n), v. t. [A-S. rihtan, gerihtan. See 
supra.| To do justice to. [Obs.] 

Right/eotis (ri/chiis) (Synop., § 130), a. [O. Eng. 
rightwys, rightwise, A-S. rihtwis, from riht, right, 
and wis, wise, having wisdom, prudent.] Accord- 
ing with, or performing, that which is right; yield- 
ing to all their due; just; equitable; praiseworthy ; 
merited; especially, free from guilt or sin; holy. 

Fearless in his righteous cause. Milton. 

Syn.— Upright; just; godly; holy; uncorrupt; virtu- 
ous; honest; equitable; rightful. 

Right/eotised (ri/chtist), a. Made righteous. [ Obs.] 

Right/eotis-ly (ri/chtis-l¥),adv. Inarighteous man- 
ner; in accordance with the laws of justice; equita- 
bly; justly; as, a criminal righteously condemned. 

Right/eotis-ness (ri/chtis-nes), nm. [O. Eng. right- 
wisnesse, A-8. rihtwisness. [See supra.] 

1. The quality of being righteous; exact recti- 
tude; purity. 

t2- Righteousness, as used in Scripture and theology, 
in which it chiefly occurs, is nearly equivalent to holi- 
ness, comprehending holy principles and affections of 
heart, and conformity of life to the divine law. 


Pope. j 
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,_ 2. (Theol.) The state of being right with God; 
justification ; the work of Christ, which is the ground 
of justification. 

There are two kinds of Christian righteousness ; the one with- 
out us, which we have by imputation; the other in us, which 
consisteth of faith, hope, and charity, and other Christian 
virtues. Hooker. 


Only for the righteousness of Christ imputed to us, and re- 
ceived by faith alone. Westminster Catechism. 

Syn. — Uprightness; holiness; godliness; equity ; jus- 
tice; rightfulness; integrity; honesty; faithfulness. 


Right/er (rit/er), 2. One who sets right; one who 
does justice or redresses wrong. 
Right/ful (rit/ful), a. 1. Consonant to 
just; as, a rightful cause; a rightful war. 
2. Having the right or just claim according to es- 
tablished laws; as, the rightful heir to a throne or 
an estate. 
3. Being by right, or by just claim; as, a right- 
fullord; rightful property; rightful judge. 
Syn.—Just; lawful; true; honest; equitable; proper. 


Right/ful-ly (rit/-), adv. According to right, law, 
or justice; as, a title rightfully vested. 

Right/ful-ness (rit/-), n. 1. The state of being 
rightful; accordance with the rules of right; as, the 
rightfulness of a claim to lands or tenements. 

2. Moral rectitude. [Obs.] 

We fail of perfect rightfulness. Sidney. 
Right/-hand (rit/-),n. The hand opposite to the 
left, and usually more in use, stronger, more con- 
venient or dexterous, — whence the name. 
Right/-hand/ed (rit/-),a._ 1. Using the right hand 
habitually, or more easily than the left. 

2. (Conch.) Having the convolutions turning from 
right to left; — said of certain shells. 

Right-handed screw, a screw the threads of which 
wind spirally from left to right, or which advances when 
turned with a motion the same as that of the hands of a 
watch. See LEFT-HANDED. 

Right/-hand/ed-ness (rit/-), m. The state or 
quality of being right-handed; hence, skill; dex- 
terity. 

Right/-heart/ed (rit/-), a Having right disposi- 
tions. 

Right/less (rit/-), a. Destitute of right. 

Right/ly (rit/-), adv. 1. Straightly; directly. bo 

2. According to justice; according to the divine 
will or moral rectitude; honestly; uprightly; as, 
duty rightly performed. 

3. Properly; fitly; suitably ; appropriately. ‘‘ Eve, 
rightly called mother of all.” Milton. 

4. According to truth or fact; not erroneously; 
exactly. ‘I can not rightly say.” Shak. 

Thou didst not rightly see. Dryden. 
Right/-mind/ed (rit/-), a. Having a right or hon- 
est mind. Bp. Taylor. 
Right’/-mind/ed-mess (rit/-), n. The state of 
being right-minded. 

Right/ness (rit/-), n. 1. Straightness; as, the 
rightness of a line. Bacon. 

2. The state of being right; rectitude; righteous- 
ness; conformity to truth or to the divine will, 
which is the standard of moral rectitude. South. 

Right/-rtin/ning (rit/-), a. Straight-running. 

Right/’ward, adv. Toward the right hand or right 
side; to the right. ' 

Rightward and leftward rise the rocks. Southey. 

Right/-whale (rit/-), ». (Zodl.) The common whale 
(Balena mysticetus), from whose mouth whalebone 
gs Obeeliee as distinguished from the spermaceti 
whale. 

Right/wise (rit/-), a. Righteous. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 

Right/wise (rit/-), v.¢. To make righteous, food 

Right/wise-ly (rit/-), adv. Righteously. [Obs.] 

Right/wise-mess (rit/-), n. Righteousness. [ Obs. | 

Rigid, a. (Lat. rigidus, to be stiff or numb, allied 
to Gr. prystv, to shiver or shudder with cold; Fr. 
rigide, roide, Sp. & It. rigido. | 

1. Rendered not pliant; haying become so firm 
as not to be easily bent; stiff; — opposed to jlewible. 

Upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid spears. Milton. 

2. Hence, not lax or indulgent; severe; inflexi- 
ble; strict; as, a rigid father or master; a rigid 
officer; rigid discipline; rigid criticism; a rigid 
sentence or judgment. 

Syn.— Stiff; unpliant; inflexible; unyielding; strict; 
exact; severe; austere; stern; rigorous; unmitigated. 
Ri-gid/i-ty, n. [Fr. rigidité, It. rigidita, rigidezza, 

Sp. rigidez, Lat. rigiditas. See supra.] 

1. Want of pliability; the quality of resisting 
change of form; — opposed to jlexibility, ductility, 
malleability, and softness. 

2. Stiffness of appearance or manner; want of 
ease or airy elegance. Wotton. 

Syn.— Stiffness; rigidness; inflexibility. | 

Rig/id-ly, adv. In a rigid manner; stiffly; se~- 
verely ; inflexibly. 

Tae ene, n. The quality of being rigid; ri- 
gidity. : 

Rig/let, n. (Print.) A flat, thin piece of wood; a 
reglet. See REGLET. 

Rig’ma-rGle, n. [See RAGMAN’S-ROLL.] A suc-~ 
cession of confused or nonsensical statements ; fool- 
ish talk; nonsense. [ Colloq.] 


justice ; 
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Often one’s dear friend talks something which one scruples 
to call rigmarole. De Quincey. 

Rig’ma-rble, a. Consisting of rigmarole; frivo- 
lous; nonsensical; foolish. 

Rig/ol,n. [O.Eng. also ringol; Ger. rege aring, 
circle, ringlet.] A circle; adiadem. [0bs.] 


This sleep is sound indeed; this is a slee 
That from the golden rigol hath divorce’ 


So many English kings. Shak. 
Rig’oll, n. [Corrupted from regal, q. v.] A 
musical instrument formerly in use, consisting of 


several sticks bound together, but separated by 
beads, and played upon by a stick furnished with a 
ball at its end. Moore. 
Rig/or,». (Lat. rigor, from rigere, to be stiff; It. 
rigore, Sp. & Pg. rigor, Pr. riguor, Fr. rigueur. 
See Riaip.] [Written also rigour.] 
1. The becoming stiff or rigid; the state of being 
rigid; rigidness; stiffness; hardness. 
The rest his look 
Bound with Gorgonian vigor not to move. Milton. 
2. (Med.) A sense of chilliness, with contraction 
of the skin; a convulsive shuddering or slight tre- 
mor, as in the cold fit of a fever. Coxe. Parr. 
3. Severity of climate or season; as, the rigor of 
winter. 
4. Stiffness of opinion or temper; severity; stern- 
ness. 
All his rigor is turned to grief and pity. Denham. 
5. Severity of life; austerity; voluntary submis- 
sion to pain, abstinence, or mortification. 
The pines lived in this convent with all the rigor and aus- 
terity of a capuchin. ddison. 
6. Exactness without allowance, latitude, or in- 
dulgence; strictness; as, the rigor of criticism; to 
execute a law with vigor; to enforce moral duties 
with rigor. 
I tell you ’tis igor, and not law. 


7. Violence; fury; fierceness. [Obs.] 
Whose raging vigor neither steel nor brass could stay. 
Spenser. 


Syn.—Stiffness ; rigidness ; inflexibility; severity; 
- austerity; sternness; harshness; strictness; exactness. 


Rig/or-ism, ”. 1. Rigidity in principle or practice. 
2. Severity, as of style, or the like. Jefferson. 
Rig/or-ist,n. [Fr. rigoriste, Sp. & It. rigorista.] 
~Qne who is very rigorous;—a name sometimes 
given to an extreme Jansenist. Brande. 
Rig/or-otts, a. [Fr. rigowreux, Pr. rigoros, Sp. 1%- 
goroso, riguroso, Pg. & It. rigoroso, L. Lat. rigoro- 
sus. See RiGor.] 

1. Manifesting, exercising, or favoring rigor; al- 
lowing no abatement or mitigation; scrupulously 

- accurate; exact; strict; severe; as, a rigorous offi- 
cer of justice; a rigorous execution of law; a rig- 
orous definition or demonstration. 

He shall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands. : Shak. 

We do not connect the scattered phenomena into their rig- 
orous unity. De Quincey. 

2. Severe; intense; as, a rigorous winter. 

Syn.—Rigid; inflexible; unyielding; stiff; severe; 
austere; stern; harsh; strict; exact. 

Rig/or-otis-ly, adv. In a rigorous manner; with- 
out relaxation, abatement, or mitigation; with scru- 
pulous nicety; rigidly. ‘‘ The sad sentence rigor- 
ously urged.” Milton, 

The people would examine his works more rigorously than 
himself. Dryden. 

Rig/or-otis-mess, 7”. The state of being rigorous; 
severity; exactness. 
ile, v.t. [imp.& p. p. RILED; p. pr. & vb. n. RIL- 
InG.] [See Roru.] [Prov. Eng. Collog. U. 8.) 

1. To render turbid; to stir up; to roil. 

2. To make angry; to vex,, 

(=> The proper orthography of this word is 7oz; but 
rile is not uncommon, especially in colloquial and humor- 
ous language. 

Etilievo (re/le-i/vo),n. [It. See REvieEr.] (Sculp. 
& Arch.) Prominence of figures ; relief. See RE- 
LIEF, 5. [Written also relievo.] 

Rill, n. [Hither from L. Ger. rile, a small channel 
or brook, a furrow, a chamfer; or from O. Eng. 7i- 
gol, a small brook; Fr. rigole, a trench, gutter, 
ditch, or furrow to convey water; or from Lat. rivu- 
lus, asmall brook. See RrvuLEer.] A small brook; 
a rivulet; a streamlet. 

Rill, v.i. To runin a small stream, orin stream- 
lets. [Rare.] Prior. 

RilVet, n. A small stream; a rivulet. ‘This by- 
stream, which, as a 7élet, is deducted from the main 
channel of my studies.” Burton. 

Rim, n. [A-8. rima, reoma, edge, lip; W. rhim, 
rhimp, a rim, edge, boundary, termination; Armor. 
rim. 

1. The border, edge, or margin of a thing; as, the 
rim of a kettle or basin; — usually applied to things 
which are circular or curving. 

2. The lower part of the belly or abdomen, [Obs. 


Shak. 


or rare.| Browne. 
Rim, v. ¢t._ [imp. & p. p. RIMMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RIMMING.] To furnish with a rim. 


Bi/ma,n. [Lat.) (Anat.) A chink or cleft. 

Rim/base, 7. (Jil.) A short cylinder connecting a 
trunnion with the body of a cannon, [See Jllust, 
of Cannon.} 
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nm. [A-S. & Icel. hrim, D. rijm, rijp, Dan. 
riim, Sw. rim, L. Ger. riep, O. H. Ger. hrifo, rifo 
M. H. Ger. rife, N. H. Ger. reif. Cf. GRIME. 
White or hoar frost; congealed dew or vapor. 

Toward morning it had changed to a slight frost, and the 
ground and the trees were now covered with rime. De Quincey, 

Rime, nn. [Lat. rima, Sw. remna.] A rent or long 
aperture; a chink; a fissure. [Obs.] 

Rime, v. i. [imp. & p. p. RIMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RIMING.] To freeze or congeal into hoar frost. 

Rime, xn. A step or round of a ladder; arung. 

Rime,n. Rhyme. [Obs.] See RoyME. 

Rim/er, n. <A carpenter’s tool for shaping the rimes 
of a ladder. Simmonds. 

Ri-mOse’ (125), a. [Lat. rimosus, fr. rima, a chink ; 
It. rimoso, Fr. rimeux. See supra.] 

1. Full of rimes or chinks. 

2. (Nat. Hist.) Abounding with long, nearly par- 
allel clefts, cracks, or chinks, like those in the bark 
of trees. 

Ri-m6s/i-ty, n. The state of being rimose or chinky, 

Kim/otis, a. Rimose. 

Rim/ple (-pl), 7. [A-S. eyed D. rimpel, rom- 
pel, Prov. Ger. rumpel.] .fold or wrinkle. See 
RUMPLE. 

Rim/ple,v.t. [imp.& p.p.RIMPLED; p. pr. &vb.n. 
RIMPLING.] [Prov. Ger. rimpeln, rumpeln, D. rim- 
pelen, rompelen, rompen. See supra.] Torumple; 
to wrinkle. 

Rim’y, a. 
frosty. 

Rind, n. [A-S. rind, hrind, 0. H. Ger. rinda, rinta, 
N. H. Ger. rinde, Gr. pivés, the skin; W. croen, 
perhaps from A-S., O. Sax., & O. H. Ger. hrinan, 
to touch; Icel. hrina, to adhere.] The external 
covering or coat. 

Thou canst not touch the freedom of this mind 

With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 

Thou hast unmanacled. Milton. 
Specifically, (a.) The external cover of flesh; skin. 
‘““With fixed anchor in his scaly rind.” Milton. 
(b.) The external cover of fruit; peel. ‘‘ Fruit bur- 
nished with golden rind.” Milton. (c.) The exter- 
nal coat of trees, shrubs, &c.; bark. ‘‘ But now the 
gray moss marred his rind.” Spenser, (d.) The 
external coat of a nut; shell. ‘‘ Sweetest nut hath 
sourest rind.” Shak. 

Rind, v.t. To remove the rind of; to bark; to de- 
corticate. [Obs.] 

Rin/dle, 7. [Ger. rinne, rinnsel, rinnsal, a chan- 
nel, gutter, from rinnen, Dan. rinde, Goth. rinnan, 
A-S. rennan, to run, flow. See Run.}] <A small 
water-course or gutter. Ash. 

Rind@/less, a. Without a rind. 

Rind/y, a. UHaving a thin rind or thick skin. Ash. 

Rin’ for-zan'do (-fort-siin/do), a. [It., from rin- 
forzare, to re-enforce, q. v., to strengthen.] (Mus.) 
Increasing; strengthening ; — a direction indicating 
a sudden increase of force; abbreviated F%., Sf. 

Written also forzando and sforzando. | 

Bing: n. [A-S.hring, hrinc, Fries. hring, D. ring, 
or kring, Icel. hringr, O. H. Ger. hring, N. H. Ger., 
Dan., & Sw. ring, Prov. Ger. krink, kring, kringel, 
a circle; Sw. kring, about, around. } 

1. A circle, or a circular line, or any thing in the 
form of a circular line or hoop. 

2. Specifically, a circular ornament of gold or 
other precious material, worn or hung upon the fin- 
ger, the ear, or some other part of the body; as, a 
wedding-ring. 

The dearest ring in Venice I will give. Shak. 

3. A circular area in which a race is run, or sports 
are performed. ‘The road was an institution, the 
ring was an institution.” Thackeray. 


Place me, O, place me in the dusty ring, 


Rime, 


[From rime.] Abounding with rime; 


Where youthful charioteers contend for glory. Smith. 
4, A circular group of persons. 
And hears the Muses in a ring, : 
Aye round about Jove’s altar sing. Milton. 


5. (Geom.) The plane figure included between the 
circumferences of two concentric circles; the solid 
generated by the revolution of a circle, or other fig- 
ure, about a straight line exterior to it and lying in 
its plane, as an axis. 

6. (Astron. & Navigation.) An instrument for- 
merly used for taking the sun’s altitude, consisting 
of a brass ring suspended by a swivel, with a hole 


at one side, through which a solar ray entering indi- | 


cated the altitude on the graduated inner surface 
opposite. 


Ring-dropper, a person who drops a ring or other ar- 
ticle apparently of some value, but really worthless, and 
who defrauds the finder by claiming a portion of the 
value, and receiving his share in money. [Hng.] Dick- 
ens. — Ring micrometer. (Astron.) See MICROMETER, — 
Saturn’s rings, two or more broad, flat, thin rings, lying 
in the same plane, and surrounding the planet Saturn 
concentrically at a distance from its surface of from seven 
or eight thousand to forty-nine thousand miles. 

Ring, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RINGED; p. pr. & vb. n, 
RINGING. | j 

1. To surround with a ring, or as with aring; to 
encircle. Shak. 

2. (Hort.) To cut out a ring of, as bark; as, to 
ring branches or roots. 

3. To fit with rings, as the fingers, or as a swine’s 
snout. 


Ring these fingers with thy household worms. Shak. 





RING-MAIL 


Ring, v.¢. [imp. RANG, or RUNG; P.p. RUNG; Pp. pr 
z ; 3 P.p- 5 De DT. 
& vb. n. RINGING.] [A-S. hringan, Icel. fetid, 
Sw. ringa, Dan. ringe, O. D. ringhen, ringkelen.] 
1. To cause to sound, especially by striking, as 
a metallic body; as, to ring a bell. 
2. To produce by ringing, as a sound or peal. 
The shardborne beetle, with his drowsy hums, 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal. Shak. 
_ 3. To repeat often, loudly, or earnestly. ‘Ring- 
img eternal changes upon atheism, cannibalism, and 
apostasy.” Sydney Smith. 
To ring in or out, to usher, attend on, or celebrate, by 
the ringing of bells; as, to ring out the old year and ring 
in the new.— To ring the bells backward, to sound the 
chimes, reversing the common order ;— formerly done as 
a public signal of alarm or danger. ”, Scott. 
Ring, v.i. 1. To sound, as a bell, or other sonorous 
body, particularly a metallic one. 
Why ring not out the bells? Shak. 


2. To practice the art of making music with 
bells. Holder. 

3. To sound; to resound. 
With sweeter notes each rising temple rung. Pope. 


4. To continue to sound or vibrate; to resound. 
“The assertion is still ringing in our ears.” Burke. 
My ears shall ring with noise. Dryden. 

5. To be filled with report or talk; as, the whole 
town rings with his fame. 

Ring, 7. [From the verb.] 1. A sound; especially, 
the sound of metals; as, the ring of a bell. 

2. Any loud sound, or the sounds of numerous 
voices; or sound continued, repeated, or reverber- 
ated. ‘‘The ring of acclamations fresh in his 
ears.” Bacon. 

3. A chime, or set of bells harmonically tuned. 

He meant to hang as great and tunable a ring of bells as 
any in the world. Fuller. 

Ring/-iirm/or, n. Armor composed of rings of 
metal. Fosbroke. 

Ring’-black’/bird, n. (Ornith.) See RING-OUSEL. 

Ring/-b6lt, n. An iron bolt, with an eye at its 
head, and a ring through the eye; — not to be con- 
founded with wring-bolt. Totten. 

Ring’-bone, n. (Far.) A callus growing in the 
hollow circle of the little pastern of a horse, just 
above the coronet. Brande. 

Ring’-chiick, n. A form of chuck for lathes, hay- 
ing a sliding ring to render it tight or loose, as occa- 
sion requires, Francis. 

Ring/-di/al, n. A pocket sun-dial in form of a 
ring. 

Ring/dove (-dtiv), n. 
[Ger.ringeltaube.] A 
species of pigeon (the 
Columba palumbus), 
so called from white 
upon the neck which 
forms a portion of a 
ring about it; the 
cushat. 

Ringed (ringd), a. 

1. Having a ring. 

2. ( Bot.) Encircled 
by lines or bands 
upon the surface of 
the bark. 

Ringed snake (Zool.), a snake of the genus Natriz (N. 
torquata), found in England. It grows to the length of 
three feet, is quite harmless, and may be tamed. Baird. 

Rin/gent, a. [Lat. ringens, p. pr. of 
ringt, to open wide the mouth; Fr. rin- 
gent.] (Bot.) Having the lips widely 
separated and gaping like an open 
mouth; as, a ringent bi-labiate corolla. 

Ring’er, . 1. One who rings. 

2. Especially, one who rings chimes 
on bells. ‘ 

3. (Mining.) A crow-bar. Simmonds. Ringent Co- 

Ring/-fém¢e, n. A fence encircling an 
estate within one inclosure; an inclosing fence or 
line. 

Rineg’/-fin/Zer, n. The third finger of the left hand, 
or the one next the little finger, on which the ring 
is placed in marriage. 

{=> This finger is said to have been chosen to receive 
the wedding-ring, because a medium of direct communi- 
cation was formerly believed to exist between it and the 
heart. 

Ring/-héad, nm. An instrument used for stretching 
woolen cloth. Crabb. 

Ring/léad, v.t. To conduct. [Rare.] . 

Ring’léad-er, n. The leader of a ring; especial- 
ly, the leader of an association of men engaged in 
violation of law or an illegal enterprise, as rioters, 
mutineers, and the like. 

He is the ringleader and head of all this. 

Ring’let, n. [Diminutive of ring-| 
_1, A small ring; asmall circle. [Rare.] 

You demy-puppets, that 
By moonshine do the grecurringied make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites. 
2. A curl; especially, a curl of hair. 
Her golden tresses in wanton ringlets waved. Milton. 

Ring/-mail, n. A kind of mail composed of small 
rings of steel sewed edgewise upon a strong gar- 
ment of leather or of quilted cloth. Fairholt, 





Ring-dove. 





Shak. 


Shak. 
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RING-MAN 


Ring’-man, 7.; pl. RING/-MEN, The ring-finger, 
[Obs.] See RING-FINGER. 

Ring’-ou/sel (-00/zl), n. (Ornith.) A bird of the 
thrush family (Zurdus torquatus), inhabiting the 
hiily and mountainous parts of Great Britain; — 
called also ring-blackbird, 

Ring/-sail, n. (Navwt.) (a.) A small and light sail 
set on a mast on the taffrail. Brande. (b.) A stud- 
ding sail set upon the gaff of a fore-and-aft sail. 
Brande. (c.) See RING-TAIL. 

Ring’/-stand, n. An upright stand or frame with 
projecting pins, or other arrangement, for holding 
finger-rings, used on a toilet table. Simmonds. 

Ring/-stréaked (-streckt), a Having circular 
streaks or lines on the body ; as, ring-streaked 
goats. 

Ring!/-tail, x. 1. (Ornith.) A bird having a white 
tail, the female of the hen-harrier; Circus cyaneus. 

2. (Naut.) A light sail set abaft and beyond the 
spanker of a ship or bark ; — called also ring-sail. 

Ring/tailed, a. Having a tail striped as if sur- 
rounded by a ring; — applied especially to a young 
golden eagle. PS Cyc. 

Ring/worm (-wirm), ». (Med.) (a.) A vesicular 
eruption of the skin, the vesicles being small, with 
a reddish base, and forming rings, whose area is 
slightly discolored. Se A pustular affection of the 
scalp; Porrigo scutulata. 

Rinse, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RINSED (rinst); p. pr. & 
vb. nN. RINSING.] [O. Eng. rense, rence, reinse, Fr. 
rincer, O. Fr. rinser, reinser, Icel. hreinsa, Sw. 
rensa, Dan. rense, A-S. hrenan, Goth. hrainjan, 
O. H. Ger. hreinjan, N. H. Ger. reinigen, Sw. rena, 
to purge; Goth. hrains, Icel. hreinn, O. Sax. hreni, 
A-S. hrene, rein, O. H. Ger. hreini, N. H. Ger. 
& D. rein, Sw. ren, Dan. reen, pure. | 

1. To wash lightly; to cleanse with a second or 
repeated application of water after washing. 

2. To cleanse by the introduction of water ;— 
applied especially to hollow vessels; as, to rinse a 
bottle. 

Like a glass, 
Did break in the rinsing. 

Rins/er, n. One who rinses, 

Rvot,n. [O. Fr. riote, Pr. riota, It. riotta, Armor. 
riot, O. D. revot, ravot.| 

1. Wanton or unrestrained behavior; uproar; tu- 
mult. 


Shak. 


His headstrong riot hath no curb. Shak. 


2. Luxury; excess; hence, excessive and expen- 
sive feasting. [Obs.or rare.] ‘‘Inluxury and riot, 
feast and dance.” Milton. ‘The lamb thy riot 
dooms to bleed to-day.” Pope. 

3. (Law.) The doing of an act in a violent and 
tumultuous manner against the peace, by three or 
more persons assembled together of their own 
authority for that purpose. 

To run riot, to act or move without control or re- 
straint. 

Riot, v. 7. [imp.& p. p. RIOTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RIOTING.] [O. Fr. rioter, riboter, It. riottare, 
O. D. ravotten.]} 

1. To engage in riot; to act in an unrestrained or 
wanton manner; to indulge in excess of-luxury, 
feasting, behavior, and the like. 

Now he exacts of all, wastes in delight, 


Riots in pleasure, and neglects the law. Daniel. 

2. To be highly excited. ‘‘No pulse that riots, 
and no blood that glows.” Pope. 
3. To raise an uproar or sedition. Johnson. 


Ryot-er, n. 1. One who indulges in riot. 

2. (Law.) One who engages in ariot; one of three 
or more persons, who, being assembled for the pur- 
pose, do an act in a violent and tumultuous manner 
against the peace. 

Ri/ot-ise (-is), n. 
revelry. / [O0bs.] 
riotise.” 

Ri’ot-outs, a. 
toso. | 

1. Involving or engaging in riot; wanton; unre- 
strained; luxurious. 

The younger son gathered all together, and took his journey 
into a far country, and there wasted his substance with riotous 
living. Luke xv. 13. 

2. Partaking of the nature of an unlawful assem- 
bly; seditious. 

Ri/ot-otis-ly, adv. In a riotous manner; with ex- 
cess; wantonly; luxuriously; tumultuously. 

Ri/ot-otis-ness,n, The state or quality of being 
riotous. 

Riot-ry, n. 


Excess; tumult; dissoluteness; 
‘With courtesans and costly 

Spenser. 
[O. Fr. rioteux, Pr. riotos, It. riot- 


The act or practice of rioting; riot. 
Rip, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RIPPED (ript); p. pr. & vb. n. 
RIPPING.] [A-S. rypan, ryppan, hrypan, L. Ger. 
repen, reppen, Sw. repa; Dan. rippe op, to rip up, 
to stir, to agitate; H. Ger. riffen. Cf. RiIpPLe, 
REAP, and RIVE. | 
1. To divide or separate the parts of, by cutting 
or tearing; to tear or cut open or off; to tear off or 
out by violence; as, to rip open a garment by cut- 
ting the stitches; to vip off the skin of a beast; to 
rip open a sack; to rip off the shingles or clap- 
boards of a house; to rip up a floor; — most com- 
monly used with wp, open, off, or out. 
2. To take out or away by cutting or tearing. 
He’ll rip the fatal secret from her heart. Granville. 


3. To tear up for search or disclosure, or for alter- 
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ation; to search to the bottom; to discover; to dis- 
close; — usually with up. 

They ripped up all that had been done from the beginning 
of the rebellion. Clarendon. 

For brethren to debate and rip up their falling out in the 
ear of acommon enemy ... is neither wise nor comely. Milton. 

To rip out, to give vent to hastily and violently; as, to 
rip out an oath. [U. S.] See Rap, v. ¢. 

Rip, ». 1. A rent made by ripping; a tear; a place 
torn; laceration. 

2. (Cf. Rrerer.] <A wicker basket to carry fish in. 

3. A mean or worthless thing or person; refuse, 

Obs. or low.) 

Ri-pd/ri-an, a. [Lat. riparius, from ripa, a bank.] 
Pertaining to the bank of a river. 

Ripe, a. [compar. RIPER; superl. RIPEST.] [A-S. 
ripe, O. Sax. ripi, L. Ger. riep, D. rijp, O. H. Ger. 
rift, N. H. Ger. rei, allied to A-8, rip, harvest, 
ripan, to reap.]} 

1. Ready for reaping; having attained perfection ; 
mature ; —said of that which grows and is employed 
for food; as, ripe grain. 

So mayst thou live till like ripe fruit thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap. Milton. 

2. Advanced to the state of fitness for use; as, 
ripe cheese; ripe wine. 

3. Having attained its utmost development; mat- 
urated; as, a ripe tumor or abscess. \ 

4. Hence, characterized by completeness or finish ; 
consummate ; perfected. 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one. 


5. Ready for action or effect; prepared. 
While things were just ripe for a war, the cantons... in- 
terposed as umpires. Addison. 
Iam not ripe to pass sentence on the gravest public bodies. 
Burke. 
6. Resembling ripened fruit in ruddiness and 
plumpness. ‘ Those happiest smiles, That played 
on her ripe lip.” Shak. 
Syn.— Mature; mellow; complete; finished. See 

MATURE. 

Ripe, v.i. To ripen; to grow ripe; to be matured. 


Shak. 


[ Obs.] Shak. 
From hour to hour we vipe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. Shak. 
Ripe, v.t. To mature; toripen. [0bs.] 
Ripe/ly, adv. Maturely; at the fit time. Shak. 


Rip/en (rip/n), v.t. [imp. & p. p. RIPENED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. RIPENING.] [A-S. ripian, D. rijpen, O. H, 
Ger. rifjan, rifen, N. H. Ger. retfen.] 

1. To grow ripe; to be matured, as grain, fruit, 
flowers, and the like. 
Who can view the ripened rose, nor seek 
To wear it? Byron. 
2. To approach or come to perfection ; to be fitted 
or prepared. 

Rip/’en (rip/n), v. ¢. 
as grain or fruit. 

2. To mature; to fit or prepare; to bring to per- 
fection; as, to ripen the judgment. 

When faith and love, which parted from thee never, 

Had ripened thy just soul to dwell with God. Milton. 

Ripe/’ness,n. The state of being ripe, or brought 
to a state of perfection; maturity; completeness; 
perfection; fitness; as, the ripeness of grain, 

Time, which made them their fame outlive, 
To Cowley searce did ripeness give. Denham. 

Ri-phé’an, a. [Lat. Riphxus, Ripeus, Rhiphxus, 
Rhipeus.| (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, a certain 
range of mountains in the north of Asia, [Written 
also Rhipean and Ripean.] 

Ri-pid/o-lite, n. [Gr. piis, pimidos, fan, and AiSos, 
stone.] (Min.) A translucent mineral of a green 
color, consisting chiefly of silica, alumina, magnesia, 
protoxide of iron, and water. ' Dana. 

EBip/i-e’no (-a/no), a. [It., O. Fr. replein, from 
Lat. re, again, and plenws, full.] (Muws.) Full; fill- 
ing up;—a term applied in orchestral composition 
to distinguish those parts which are only occasion- 
ally introduced to fill up the chorus. Moore. 

Ripvier, jn. [L. Lat. riparius, from Lat. ripa, 

Rip/per, bank, shore. Cf. Rip, n.,2.] (0. Law.) 
One who brings fish from the sea-coast to market 
in the inland country. [Obs.] 

But what’s the action we are for now? 
Robbing a ripper of his fish? Beau. & Fi. 

Rip/’per, n. One who rips, tears, or cuts open. 

Rip’ping, n. 1. A tearing. 

2. A discovery. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Rip’ple (rip’ph), v. 7. ie & p. p. RIPPLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. RIPPLING.] [Diminutive of rip, q. v.; L. 
Ger. repeln, N. H. Ger. riffeln, to pill flax, to 
hatchel, O. H. Ger. rijilon. Cf. RIFLE.] To become 
fretted or dimpled on the surface, as water, when 
agitated or running over a rough bottom; to be coy- 
ered with small waves or undulations, 

Rip’ple (rip/pl), v. ¢.. [See supra.] 

1. To fret or dimple, as the surface of running 
water; to cover with small waves or undulations. 

2. To remove the seeds from, as the stalks of flax, 
by means of a ripple. 

Rip’ple, n. 1. The fretting or dimpling of the sur- 
face of running water; little, curling waves. 

2. A little wave or undulation. : 

3. A kind of comb with long wire teeth, through 
which flax plants are passed in order to remove the 
capsules containing the seed. Simmonds. 


1. To mature; to make ripe, 





RISE 


Rip’ple-grass, n. (Bot.) A species of plantain; 
Plantago lanceolata; rib-grass. / 


Rip/ple-miirk, n. 1. The mark produced on sand 


or mua by a gentle flow or undulatory movement 
in water. 


2. (Geol.) A mark on the surface of a rock re- 


een that made by receding waves on a sea- 

each. - 

Rip’/ple-miirked (-miirkt), a. 
marks. E 

Rip’/plet, n. A small ripple. 

Rip’pling-ly, adv. In the manner of ripples, 

ip/raip, n. (Zngin.) A foundation or parapet of 
stores thrown together without order, as in deep 
water, or on a soft bottom. 

Rip/rap, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RIPRAPPED (rip/ript) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RIPRAPPING.] To form ariprap in 
or upon, r 

Rip’-saw,n. A handsaw with coarse teeth, which 
have but a slight pitch, used for cutting wood in the 
direction of the fiber ; — called also ripping-saw. 

Rip/tow-el,n. [A-S. rip, harvest, and Eng. towel. 
Cf. RipE,a.] A gratuity given to tenants after they 
had reaped their lord’s corn. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Rise (riz), v. i. [imp. ROSE; p. P. RISEN; p. pr. & 
vb. n. RISING.] [A-8. risan, drisan, O. Sax. risan, 
Goth. reisan, urreisan, O. Fries. & Icel. risa, D. 
rijzen, to rise; O. H. Ger. & Icel. reisa, Sw. résa, 
Dan. reise, D. reizen, N. H. Ger. reisen, to travel. 
Cf. ARISE and RAISE. ] 

1. To move or pass from a lower position to a 
higher ; to ascend ; to mount up; to become elevated ; 
to attain a height; as, (a.) To go upward by walk- 
ing, climbing, flying, or any other voluntary motion ; 
as, a bird rises in the air; a fish rises to the bait. 
(b.) To ascend or float in a fluid, as gases in air, 
cork in water, clouds from the horizon, and the like, 
(c.) To grow upward; to attain a given height; as, 
a tree rises a hundred feet. (d.) To reach a higher 
level in any confined space by increase of bulk or 
quantity; as, a river rises in its bed. (e.) To be- 
come erect; to assume an upright position; as, to 
rise from a chair, or from a fall. (f.) To leave one’s 
bed; to arise; as, to rise early. ‘‘He that would 
thrive, must vise by five.” Old Proverb. (g.) To 
tower up; to be heaved up; as, the Alps rise far 
above the sea. ‘‘ A rising ground.” Dryden. (h.) 
To slope upward; as, a path, a line, or a surface 
rises in this or that direction. (¢.) To retire; to 
give up asiege. ‘‘ He, rising with small honor from 
Gunza,... was gone.” <Knolles. 
puff up in the process of fermentation; to become 
light, as dough, and the like. 

2. To have the aspect or the effect of rising; as, 
(a.) To seem to rise; to become more conspicuous 
by occupying a more elevated position; often, to 
appear above the horizon, as the sun, moon, stars, 
and the like. ‘‘He maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good.” Matt. v. 45. (6.) Hence, 
to become apparent; to emerge into sight; to come 
forth; to appear; as, an eruption rises on the skin; 
the land rises to view to one sailing toward the 
shore. (c.) To have a beginning; to proceed; to 
originate; as, rivers rise in lakes or springs. 

A scepter shall rise out of Israel. Num. xxiv. 17. 


Honor and shame from no condition rise. Pope. 
A nobler gratitude 
Rose in her soul. Otway. 


3. To increase in size, force, or value; to proceed 
toward a climax; as, (a.) To increase in power or 
fury ;—said of wind or a storm, and hence, of pas- 
sion. ‘High winds began to rise.” Milton. (b.) To 
become of higher price ;— said of salable commod- 
ities. ‘Bullion is vésen to six shillings and five 
pence the ounce.” Locke. (c.) To become larger; 
to swell; — said of a boil, tumor, and the like. (d.) 
To increase in intensity;—said of heat. (e.) To 
become louder, or higher in pitch;—said of the 
voice. (/.) To increase in amount; to enlarge; — 
said of debt or expense; as, his expenses rose be- 
yond his expectations. 

4. Hence, in various figurative senses; as, (a.) To 
become excited, opposed, or hostile. 

At our heels all hell should vise 
With blackest insurrection. Milton. 
No more shall nation against nation rise. Pope. 


(0.) To attain to a better social position; to be pro- 
moted; to excel; to succeed. ‘‘Some rise by sin, 
and some by virtue fall.” Shak. (c.) To become 
more and more dignified or forcible; to increase in 
interest or power;—said of style, thought, or dis- 
course; as, to rise in force of expression; to rise in 
eloquence; a story rises in interest. (d.) To come 
to mind; to be suggested; to occur. ‘A thought 
rose in me which often perplexes men of contem- 
plative natures.” Addison. (e.) To come to hand; 
to offer itself. 
There chanced to the prince’s hand to vise 
An ancient book. . Spenser, 
5. To ascend from the grave; to come to life; to 
revive. 
But now is Christ risen from the dead. 


will rise on the third of March. 


7. (Mus.) To ascend on the diatonic scale; as, to 


rise a tone or semitone. 


8. (Print.) To be capable of being safely raised 
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(j.) To swell or 


1 Cor. xy. 20. , 
6. To close a session; to adjourn; as, Congress © 


SS 


RISE 


from the imposing stone; —said of a form from 
which, when it is lifted, none of the types drop out. 


Syn.— To arise; mount; ascend; climb; scale.— RIsE, 
APPRECIATE. Some in America use the word appreciate 
for “ rise in value;” as, stocks appreciate, money appre- 
ciates, &c. This is never done in England, and by only 
a few in this country. It is undesirable, because rise suf- 
ficiently expresses the idea, and appreciate has its own 
distinctive meaning, which ought not to be encroached 
upon by one so entirely diverse. 


_ Rise (ris) (Synop., § 180), n. 1. The act of rising, 


or the state of being risen; ascent. 

2. The distance through which any thing rises; 
as, the rise of the thermometer was ten degrees; 
the vise of the river was six fect. 

3. That which rises or seems to rise ; an acclivity ; 


_asteep; an ascent; as, a gradual rise of the land; 


the rise of a hill or mountain. 
4. Spring; source; origin; as, the rise of a stream 
in a mountain. 
All wickedness takes its vise from the heart. Nelson. 


5. Increase; advance; augmentation, as of price, 
value, rank, property, fame, and the like. ‘The 
rise or fall that may happen to his constant revenue 
by a Spanish war.” Sir W. Temple. 

6. Increase of sound; a swelling of the voice. 
“ The ordinary rises and falls of the voice.” Bacon. 

7. (Mus.) Elevation or ascent of the voice; as, a 
rise of atone or semitone. 

8. [D. rijs; from the verb.] A bough or branch. 
[ Obs. . Chaucer. 
Ris’er, n. 1. One who rises; as, an early riser. 

32. (Arch.) The upright piece in a stair. Simmonds. 
Rish, ». <A certain plant; arush. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Ris/i-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. risibilité, Sp. risibilidad, It. 

risibilita.| The quality of being risible; as, riszbil- 

ity is peculiar to the human species. ‘A strong 
and obvious disposition to ristbility.” W. Scott. 
Ris/i-ble,a. [Fr.& Sp. risible, It. risibile, Lat. risi- 
bilis, from ridere, risum, to laugh, See Ripicu- 


LOUS. 

fp idaving the faculty or power of laughing; dis- 

posed to laugh. [Rare.] 

2. Capable of exciting laughter; worthy to be 

laughed at; amusing. 

I hope you find nothing risible in my complaisance. W. Scott. 

He wantoned and reveled among the subjects that had al- 

ways seemed to him the most risible, whatever might be the 

kind of laughter. = Prof. Wilson. 

(2 Risible is sometimes used as a noun, in the plural, 

for the muscles and other organs that produce laughter; 

as, unable to control one’s risibles. 

Syn.—Ludicrous; laughable; amusing; ridiculous. 

— RisiB_E, Lupicrovus, RipicuLous. Risid/e differs from 

ludicrous, as species from genus; ludicrous expressing 

that which is playful and sportive; ristble, that which 
may excite laughter. Résible differs from ridiculous, as 
the latter implies something mean or contemptible, and 
risible does not. 

Ris/i-ble-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
risible; risibility. 

Ris/i-bly, adv. In arisible manner; laughably. 
Ris/ing, p.a. 1. Increasing in wealth, power, or 
distinction; as, a rising state; a rising character. 

2. Growing; advancing to adult years, and to the 

state of active life; as, the rising generation. 

One of the ablest among the rising theologians of Ger- 
many. Hare. 

3. More than; exceeding; older than; as, a horse 

rising six years of age. [Collog.and low. U.S.] 
Riging, n. 1. The act of rising. 

2. A morbid tumor; a boil. Lev. xiii. 10. 
Risk, n. [Fr. risque, It. risco, risico, rischio, Pg. 
risco, Sp. riesgo, from Sp. risco, a steep rock, from 
Lat. resecare, to cut off, Prov. It. resega, a saw, 
danger, resegd, to saw, to risk. ] 

1. Hazard; danger; peril; sometimes, the degree 
of peril or danger, ‘‘ The imminent and constant 
risk of assassination, a risk which has shaken very 
strong nerves.” Macaulay. 

2. (Com.) (a.) The hazard of loss; liability to 
loss in property. (b.) That which is liable to loss; 
as, to offer a risk to an underwriter. 


Torun a risk, to incur hazard; to encounter danger. 
— To take a risk, to assume danger; hence (Com.), to in- 
sure. 

Syn.—Danger; hazard; peril; jeopardy; exposure. 
See DANGER. ; 

Risk, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. RISKED (riskt); p. pr. & 
vb.n. RISKING.] [Fr. risquer, Pg. riscar, arriscar, 
Sp. arriscar, arriesgar, It. risicare, arrischiare.| 
To expose to risk, hazard, or peril; to venture; as, 
to risk_goods on board of a ship; to risk one’s per- 
son in battle; to risk one’s fame by a publication. 
este ste hazard; peril; endanger; jeopard; yen- 

Risk’er,. One who risks or hazards. 

Risk’y,a. Attended with danger; hazardous; as, 
a risky enterprise. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

RisO/ri-al, a. [Lat. risus, laughter.] Pertaining 
to, or producing, laughter; as, the risorial muscles. 

Risse, imp. of rise. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Ei-tar-din'do, a. [It.) (Mus.) Retarding;—a 
direction for slackening the time; rallentando. 

Rite, n. [Fr. rit, rite, It. & Sp. rito, Lat. ritus.] 
The act of performing divine or solemn service, as 
established by law, precept, or custom; formal act 
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of religion, or other solemn duty; a religious cere- 
mony or usage. 
He looked with indifference on rites, names, and forms of 
ecclesiastical polity. Macaulay. 
Syn.—Form; ceremony; observance; ordinance. 
Rit/or-nélle’, )n. [It., dim. of ritorno, return, 
Eei-tor-nét'lo, from ritornare, to return; Fr. 
ritournelle.| (Mus.) (a.) A short introductory or 
eoncluding symphony to an air, often consisting of 
the burden of the song, (b.) A short intermediate 
symphony, or instrumental passage, in the course 
of a vocal piece. 
Rit/i-al (rit/yy-al), a. [Lat. ritwalis, from ritus, 
a rite; It. rituale, Sp. ritual, Fr. rituel. 
1. Pertaining to rites; consisting o 
ritual service or sacrifices. 
2. Prescribing rites; as, the ritual law. 
Rit/ii-al,n. [Fr. rituel, Sp. ritual, It. rituale. See 
supra. 
1. The manner of performing divine service in a 
particular church or communion. 
2. A book containing the rites to be observed. 
Rit/@-al-ism, n. [Fr. ritualisme.] 
1. The system of rituals or prescribed forms of 
religious worship. 
2. Observance of prescribed forms in religion. 
3. Confidence in mere rites or external ceremo- 
nies. 
Rit/@-alist, n. [Fr. ritualiste, It. & Sp. ritua- 
lista.) One skilled in, or devoted to, a ritual. 
Rit/ii-al-ist/ie, @. Pertaining to, or in accordance 
with, the ritual; adhering to rituals. 
Rit/ii-al-ly, adv. By rites, or by a particular rite. 
Rivage, n. [Fr. rivage, It. rivaggio, from Lat. 
ripa, bank, shore, Fr. rive, It. riva, ripa.] A bank, 
shore, or coast. { Rare. ]} Spenser. 
From the green rivage many a fall 
Of diamond rillets musical. Tennyson. 
Ri/val,n. [Fr. & Sp. rival, It. rivale, Lat. rivales, 
two neighbors having the same brook in common, 
rivals, from rivalis, belonging to a brook, from ri- 
vus, a brook.] 
1. A person having a common right or privilege 
with another; a partner. [0bs.] 
If you do meet Horatio 
And Marcellus, the rivals of my watch, 
Bid them make haste. Shak. 
2. One who is in pursuit of the same object as 
another; one striving to reach or obtain something 
which another is attempting to obtain, and which 
one only can possess; a competitor; as, rivals in 
love; rwals for a crown. 
tS ‘‘ Rivals, in the primary sense of the word, are those 
who dwell on the banks of the same stream. But since, 
as all experience shows, there is no such fruitful source of 
contention as a water-right, it would continually happen 
that these occupants of the opposite banks would be at 
strife with one another in regard of the periods during 
which they severally had a right to the use of the stream, 
turning it off into their own fields before the time, or leay- 
ing open the sluices beyond the time, or in other ways 
interfering, or being counted to interfere, with the rights 
of their opposite neighbors. And thus ‘ rivals’... came 
to be used of any who were on any grounds in more or 
less unfriendly competition with one another.” TZrench. 
Syn.— Competitor; emulator; antagonist. 


Ri/val, a. Having the same pretensions or claims ; 
standing in competition for superiority; as, rival 
lovers; rival claims or pretensions. ‘‘ The strenu- 
ous conflicts and alternate victories of two rival 
confederacies of statesmen.” Macaulay. 

Ri/val, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. RIVALED, Or RIVALLED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. RIVALING, OY RIVALLING. ] 

1. To stand in competition with; to strive to gain 
some object in opposition to; as, to rival one in 
love. 


rites; as, 


2. To strive to equal or excel; to emulate. ‘‘To 
rival thunder in its rapid course.” Dryden. 
Rival, v.i. To be competitors. [Obs.] Shak. 


Riwva'lis,n. (Lat.] Arrival. [Obs.] B.Jonson. 

BRi-val/i-ty, n. [Fr. rivalité, Sp. rivalidad, It. ri- 
valita, Lat. rivalitas.] 

1. Rivalry; competition; rivalship. [Obs.] Shak. 
2. Equality, as of rank. [Obs.] 

Ri’val-ry,n. The act of rivaling, or the state of 
being a rival; a competition. ‘‘ Keen contentions 
and eager rivalries.” Jeffrey. 

Syn.—Emulation ; competition ; rivalship ; strife. 
See EMULATION. 

Rival-ship, n. The same as RivAutry. [Rare.] 

Rive, v.t. [imp. RIVED; DP. p. RIVED, Or RIVEN; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. RIVING.] [A-S. redfan, to break, split, 
Icel. rivfa, pres. tense ryf, to loose, break, hrifa, 
rifa, to tear, Sw. rifwa, to pull asunder, to burst, 
tear, Dan. rive, to rake, pluck, tear, revne, to split, 
burst.) To rend asunder by force; to split; to 
cleave; as, to vive timber, for rails or shingles, with 
wedges, 

The scolding winds 
Have rived the knotty oaks. 

Rive, v.i. To be split or rent asunder. 
Freestone rives, splits, and breaksin any direction. Woodward. 

Rive, n. <A place torn; arent; arift. [Prov. Eng.] 

Riv/el, v.t. [imp.& p. p. RIVELED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RIVELING. A-S. gerifled, gerijflod, gerifod, wrin- 
kled, geriflan, gerifian, to wrinkle, Prov. Ger. rie- 
feln, riefen, D. ruifelen, ruyffelen. Cf. RUFFLE.] 
To contract into wrinkles; to shrink; as, riveled 


Shak. 


ROAD 


fruit; riveled flowers. [Obs.] Pope. “Thanks 
to the riveled parchments.”” H. Walpole, 
Riv’el,n. A wrinkle. [0Obs.] 
Riv’en, p. p. of rive. See Rive. 


Riv’er, n. One who rives or splits. 

River, n. [Fr. riviére, a river, O. Fr. riviere, a 
bank, shore, or rather a country on the banks of a 
river, It. riwiera, a bank or shore, a river, Sp. ribe- 
va, Pg. & Pr. ribeira, bank of a river, sea-shore 
from Lat. riparius, belonging to a bank or shore. 
from ripa, a bank or shore. | ; 

1. A large stream of water flowing in a channel 
on land toward the ocean, a lake, or another river: 
astream larger than a rivulet or brook, ‘“ Trans- 
parent and sparkling rivers, from which it is de- 
lightful to drink as they flow.” Macaulay. 

2. A large stream; copious flow; abundance; as, 
rivers of blood; rivers of oil. 

(t= River is sometimes used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds; as, river-bank, river-bed, river- 
channel, river-course, river-craft, river-steamer, river- 
water, and the like. 

Riv/’er, v.t. To hawk by the side of a river; to fl 
hawks at river fowl. [Obs.] Halliwell. 

Riv’er-dél/ta, n. A delta formed by the current 
of a river. 

Riv/er-drag/on, 7. <A crocodile; — a name given 
by Milton to the king of Egypt. 

Riv’er=-dyriv/er, n. A lumberman who drives or 


conducts logs down rivers. [U. Aaa Bartlett. 
Riv’ered, a. Supplied with rivers; as, a well- 

rivered country. Wilson. 
Riv/’er-€t, n. A small river; a rivulet, [ Obs.] 


Riv/er-g6d,n. <A deity supposed to preside over a 
river as its tutelary divinity. 

Riv’er-hood, n. The quality of being a river. 
“ Useful riverhood.” H. Miller. 

Riv/er-hoérse,n. The hippopotamus, an animal in- 
habiting rivers. 

Riv’er-plain, n. A plain by a river. 

Hiv’er-y, a. Having rivers; as, a rivery country. 
[ Obs.] Drayton. 

Rivet, n. [Fr. rivet, a rivet; river, to rivet, Pg. 
rebitar, It. ribadire, Sp. robrar, roblar.| A. pin of 
iron or other metal with a head, driven through a 
piece of timber or metal, the point being bent or 
spread and beaten down fast, to prevent its being 
drawn out; a pin or bolt clinched at both ends; as, 
(a.) One formed by the hammer. (b.) One formed 
by the hand-tool, and said to be snap-riveted. (c.) 
One formed by a riveting machine. 

Riv/et, v.t. [tmp. & p. p. RIVETED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RIVETING.] [From the noun. See supra.] 

1. To fasten with a rivet, or with rivets; as, to 
rivet two pieces of iron. 

2. To clinch; as, to rivet apinorbolt. Moxon, 

3. Hence, to fasten firmly; to make firm, strong, 
or immovable; as, to rivet friendship or affection. 

Rivet and nail me where I stand, ye powers! Congreve. 

Thus his confidence was riveted and confirmed. W. Scott. 

Riv’et-ing, n. 1. The act of jointing with rivets. 

2. The whole set of rivets collectively. Tomlinson. 

Ri-vose’, a. [From Lat. rivus, a brook, channel.] 
(4o61.) Marked with furrows sinuate and irregular. 

Riv/a-let, n. [Lat. rivulus, diminutive of rivus, a 
brook.] A small river or brook; a streamlet, 

By fountain or by shady rivulet 
He sought them. Dilton. 

Rix-a/tion,n. [From Lat. rixvari, rizatus, to brawl 
or quarrel, from riva, a quarrel.] A brawl or quar- 
rel. [Obs.] 

Eeix-a@'trix, n. [(Lat., from rivari. See supra.] 

(Law.) A scolding or quarrelsome woman; a 
scold. Burrill, 

Rix/-déMar, n. [Sw. riksdaler, Dan. rigsdaler, D. 
rijksdaalder, Ger. reichsthaler, i. e., dollar of the 
empire or realm.] <A silver coin of Germany, Hol- 
land, Denmark, and Sweden, of different value in 
different places, and varying from 60 cents to $1.08, 
according to the country where coined. 

Riz/zered, a. Half dried or salted; as, rizzered 
haddock, W. Scott. 

Roach, n. [A-S. reohha, reohche, hreoce, D. rog, 
roch, Dan. rokke, Sw. 
rocka, H. Ger. roche, 
L. Ger. ruche. Cf. 

Ye 

is drohth.) A grega- 
rious fresh-water fish é 
of the carp family 
(Leuciscus rutilus). 
It is of a silver-white 
color, with a greenish 
back, having the dorsal fin opposite the ventral. It 
is about a foot in length. A 

2. (Naut.) The curve or arch cut in the foot of 
some square sails. Brande. 

3. A cockroach. 

As sound as a roach, perfectly sound; —a phrase sup- 
posed to have been, originally, as sound as a rock. [Fr. 
roche.) 

Road (20), ”. [A-S. dd, a riding, a riding on horse- 
back, that on which one rides or travels, a track- 
way, a road, from rvidan, to ride. ] 

1. A journey. [Obs.] 


With easy roads he came to Leicester. Shak. 
2. A place where one may ride; an open way or 





Roach. (1.) 
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public passage; a track for travel, forming a com- 
munication between one city, town, or place, and 
another. 

I think this be the most villainous house in all the London 
road for fleas. Shak. 

(3 The word is generally applied to highways, and 
as a generic term it includes highway, street, and lane. 

3. An inroad; incursion of an enemy; an inya- 
sion; araid. [Obs.] 

The king of Scotland... turned his enterprise into a road, 
and wasted Northumberland with fire and sword, Bacon, 

On the road, passing; traveling. Law.— To take to 
the road, to engage in robbery upon the highways. 

Syn.—Way; highway; street; lane; pathway; route; 
passage; course. See WAY. 

Road, n. EP rade, Sp. & It. rada, D. reede, Ger. 
reede, rehde, rhede, Dan. reed, Sw. redd, either from 
A-S8. rdd, or from Icel. reida, preparation, equip- 
ment, fitting out (of ships).] A place where ships 
may ride at anchor at some distance from the shore ; 
a roadstead. 

Rdad/-bed, n. The bed or foundation on which 
the superstructure of a railroad rests. Farnham. 

Rodad/-book, ». <A guide-book for roads. 

Rodad/-mét/al (or mét/l), n. The broken stone 
used in macadamizing roads. 

RGad/stéad (-stéd), nm. A place where ships may 
ride at anchor, at some distance from the shore. 

RGad/ster,n. 1. (Naut.) A vessel riding at anchor 
in a road or bay. 

2.. A horse fitted for traveling. Bell. 

RGad/-stiVky, n. A light, two-wheeled vehicle 
for one person, with springs and dash-board, and 
the seat set on braces. 

Road’way,n. The part of a road traveled by car- 
riages. Shak. 

Roak,n. See ROKE. 

Roam, v.7. [imp. & p. p.ROAMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ROAMING.] [O. Fr. romier, romicu, Pr. romieu, 
romeu, It. romero, romeo, Sp. romero, O. Sp. romeo, 
a pilgrim, originally a pilgrim going to Rome.] To 
walk or move about from place to place without 
any certain purpose or direction ; torove. ‘‘ Daphne 
roaming through a thorny wood.” Shak, 

Syn.—To wander; rove; range; stroll; ramble ; 
stray. 

Roam, v.t. To range or wander over. 

And now wild beasts came forth the woods to roam. 

Roam,n. The act of roaming; a wandering. 

He... began 
Through wood, through waste, o’er hill, o’er dale, his roam. 
Milton, 

Rodam/er, n. One who roams; a wanderer; aroyer. 

Roan,a. [Fr. rowan, Sp. roano, from Lat. ravus, 
stay yellows] Having a bay, sorrel, or dark color, 
with spots of gray, or white, thickly interspersed; 

—said of a horse. 

Give my roan horse a drench. Shak. 


1. The color of a roan horse; a roan 


Hilton. 


Rodan, n. 
color, 
2. A roan horse. 
3. A kind of leather for book-binding, made from 
sheep-skin, in imitation of morocco, Tomlinson, 
Roan/-tree, n. (Bot.) A tree of the genus Pyrus ; 
the European mountain-ash. Lee. 
Roar, v.i. [imp. & p.p. ROARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ROARING.] [A. 8. rarian, L. Ger. raren, O. D. 
reeren, Prov. Ger. reren, riéirren, rohren, roren, O. 
H. Ger. rerén, reran.] 
1. To cry with a full, loud, continued sound; 
especially, (a.) To bellow or cry asa beast. ‘‘Roar- 


ing bulls he would him make to tame.” Spenser. 
(b.) To cry loudly, as in pain or distress, 
The suffering chief 
Roared out for anguish. Dryden. 


(c.) To cry, as in anger. 

He scorned to roar under the impressions of a finite oxart 

outh, 

2. To make a loud, confused sound, as winds, 
Waves, passing vehicles, a crowd of persons when 
shouting together, and the like. 

The brazen throat of War had ceased to roar. Milton. 
Tiow oft I crossed where carts and coaches roar. Gay. 
3. To engage in riotous conduct; to be disorderly. 
It was a mad, roaring time, full of extravagance. Burnet. 
4. To laugh out loudly and continuously; as, the 
fiearers roared at his jokes. 
5. To make aloud noise in breathing, as horses 
having a certain disease. See ROARING. 
Roaring boy, a roaring, noisy fellow ;—a name given, 
at the latter end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, to the riot- 
ous fellows who raised disturbances in the street. ‘* Two 
roaring boys of Rome, that made all split.” Beau. & Fl. 
Roar, v.t. To cry aloud; to make known loudly. 

{Rare.] 

This last action will roar thy infamy. ‘Ford. 

Roar, n. The sound of roaring; as, (a.) The bel- 
low or loud note of a wild beast; as, the roar of a 
lion. (b.) The cry of one in pain, distress, anger, 
and the like; as, the roar of a child in pain. (c.) 
A loud, continuous, and confused sound; as, the 
roar of the wind, the waves, or the like. 

Arm! arm! it is, it is the cannon’s opening roar. Byron 
(d.) An outery of mirth, especially of laughter. 


Pit, boxes, and galleries were in a constant roar of laughter. 
Macaulay. 
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Roar/’er, n. One who, or that which, roars; spe- 
cifically, (a.) A riotous fellow; aroaring boy. “O 
strange! a lady to turn voarer, and break glasses.” 
Massinger. (b.) A horse subject to roaring. 

Roar/ing, n. 1. A loud, continuous sound, as of a 
beast, or of one in distress, anger, mirth, and the 
like. 

2. (Far.) An affection of the windpipe of a horse, 
causing a loud, peculiar noise in breathing under 
exertion; the making of the noise so caused. 

Roar/ing-ly, adv. In a roaring manner. 

Roar’y,a. (Lat. ros, roris, dew.] Dewy ;— more 
properly rory. 

Roast, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ROASTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ROASTING.] [D. roosten, O. H. Ger. réstjan, N. H. 
Ger. résten, Sw. rosta, Dan. riste, O. Fr. rostir, 
N. Fr. rotir, Pr. raustir, It. arrostire, W.rhostiaw, 
Armor. rosta, Gael. rdist.] . 

1. To cook, dress, or prepare, as meat for the ta- 
ble, by exposure to heat, before the fire, or in an 
oven. 

2. To prepare for food by exposure to heat; as, 
to roast apples or potatoes; to roast eggs. 

3. To dry and parch by exposure to heat; as, to 
roast coffee. 

4. Hence, to heat to excess; to heat violently. 
“Roasted in wrath and fire.” Shak. 

5. (Metal.) To dissipate by heat the volatile parts 
of, as ores. 

6. To banter severely; to jeer. [Collog.] Scott. 

Roast, n. That which is roasted. 

To rule the roast, to take the lead; to domineer. ‘‘ The 
new-made duke that rules the roast.” Shak. 

(=~ The origin of this phrase is uncertain. Johnson 
says, ‘It was originally, perhaps, rozst, which signified 
a tumult; to direct the populace.” Richardson says, 
“May it not be to rule the roost ; — an expression of which 
every poultry yard would supply an explanation.” 

— To smell of the roast, to be prisoners. [Obs.] 


Roast, a. [For roasted.] Roasted; as, roast beef. 

Roast, v. i. To be cooked by exposure to heat be- 
fore a fire; to be roasted. 

Roast’er, n. 1. One who roasts meat. 

2. A contrivance for roasting. 
3. A pig, or other animal or article, for roasting. 

Rob, n. [Fr. & Sp. rob, It. rob, robbo, Pg. robe, Ar. 
rubb, robb, Per. rub.] The inspissated juice of ripe 
fruit, obtained by evaporation of the juice over a 
fire till it acquires the consistence of a sirup, which 
will prevent its fermentation. It is sometimes mixed 
with honey or sugar. 

Rob, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ROBBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ROBBING.] [O. Fr. rober, N. Fr. dérober, Pr. 
raubar, Sp. robar, O. Sp. robir, Pg. roubar, It. ru- 
bare, from Goth. raubdn, biraubén, O. H. Ger. rou- 
b0n, roupon, N. H. Ger. rauben, L. Ger. & D. réven, 
A. 5S. reajfian, Eng. reave, O. Fries. rava, ravia, Sw. 
rofva, rofa, Dan. réve. Cf. REAVE.] 

1. To take away from by force; to strip by steal- 
ing; to plunder; to steal from. ° 
Who would 70d a hermit of his weeds, 
His few books, or his beads, or maple dish? Milton. 
2. (Law.) To take property from the person of, 
feloniously, forcibly, or by putting in fear; as, to 
rob a passenger on the road. 
3. To take from; to deprive; as, a large tree robs 
smaller plants near it of their nourishment. 

Rbb/and, n. (Nawt.) A rope-band. See Rope- 
BAND. Dana. 

ROb/ber, n. One who commits a robbery; one who 
feloniously takes goods or money from the person 
of another by violence or putting him in fear. 
“ Some roving robber calling to his fellows.” Milton. 

Syn.—Thiet; depredator; despoiler; plunderer; pil- 
lager; rifler; brigand; freebooter; pirate. See THIEF. 

Rob/ber-y, n._ [O. Fr. rovberie, Pr. raubaria, 0. Sp. 
roberia, It. ruberia.] 

1. The crime of robbing or stealing by force; a 
taking away by violence, wrong, or oppression, 
Thieves for their robbery have authority 
‘When judges steal themselves. Shak. 
2. (Law.) The felonious taking of money or 
goods from the person of another, or in his pres- 
ence, against his will, by force, or by putting him in 
fear. Russell, 
G3 Robbery differs from theft, as it is effected by 
open violence; whereas theft is committed by stealth, or 
privately. These words should not be confounded. 
Syn.— Theft; depredation; spoliation; despoliation; 
despoilment; plunder; pillage; freebooting; piracy. 

Rdb/bin, x. 1. (Com.) A certain kind of package 
in which pepper and other dry goods are sometimes 
exported from the East Indies. The robbin of rice 
in Malabar weighs about 84 pounds. Simmonds. 

2. The spring of a carriage. Simmonds. 
3. [From rope and band.| (Naut.) A rope-band, 
See ROPE-BAND. 

Robe, n. [Fr. robe, Pr. rauba, It. & O. Sp. roba, N. 
Sp. ropa, O. Pg. rouba, N. Pg. roupa, L. Lat. rauba, 
raupa,a gown, dress, garment, orig. booty, plun- 
der, hence Sp. robo, Pg. roubo, It. vwba, robbery, 
theft, rapine, stolen goods, O. H. Ger. rouwb, N. H. 
Ger. raub, O, Sax. rdbh, L. Ger. & D. rdf, A-S. 
reaf, O. Fries. raf, Sw. rdf, Dan. 76v, Icel. rauf. 
See Ros, v. t.] 

1. An outer garment for man or woman; a dress; 
a gown; especially, one of a rich, flowing, or ele- 
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gant style or make; hence, a dress of state, rank, 
office, and the like, 

Through tattered clothes small vices do appear; 

Robes and furred gowns hide all. Shak. 

2. A skin of the wolf, buffalo, &c., dressed and 
prepared for use. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

Master of the robes, an officer of the royal household, 
whose duty consists in ordering the sovereign’s robes. — 
Mistress of the robes, a lady who enjoys the highest rank 
of the ladies in the service of the queen, and has the care 
of her robes. Wright. — Robe-de-chambre. [Fr., liter- 
ally, a chamber-gown.] A dressing-gown, or morning- 
gown. 

Robe, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ROBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ROBING.] To invest with a robe; to dress; to array ; 
as, fields robed with green. 

Such was his power over the expression of his countenance, 
that he could in an instant shake off the sternness of winter, 
and robe it in the brightest smiles of spring. Wirt. 

RoOb/erds-man, ) n. (Old Statutes of = A bold, 

ROb/erts-man, stout robber, or night-thief;— 
said to be so called from Robin Hood, a famous rob- 
ber. Burrill. 

Rodb/ert, n. (Bot.) An annual plant, of the genus 
Geranium (G. Robertianum); herb-robert. Loudon. 

Rbb/ert-ine (-in), n. (Zccl. Hist.) One of an order 
of monks, so called from Robert Flower, the founder, 
A. D. 1187. 

ROb/in, n. [Prop. 
an abbreviation of 
Robert, N. H. Ger. 
Robert, Rupert, 
Ruprecht, Rudbert, 
O. H. Ger. Hruod- 
pert,  Hruodbert, 
from hruod, fame 
and pert, bright. | 
(Ornith.) (a) A 
European singing — — 
bird of the genus English Robin. 
Erythaca (E. rube- 
cula; Motacilla rubecula of Linnzus), having a red- 
dish breast; the ruddock ; — called also robinet and 
robin-redbreast. (b.) An American singing bird 
of the genus Turdus (T. migratorius), having the 
breast of a somewhat dingy orange-red color; — 
called also robin-redbreast, and migratory thrush. 

t- The sea-robin of the American fishermen is the 
Prionotus lineatus. 

Rbb/i-nét, n. See ROBIN, (a.) 

Rdb/in-good/fel-low, n. <A celebrated fairy; 
Puck. See Puck. Shak. 

Rob/ing-r6om, n. A room where noblemen or 
lawyers put on their robes; as, the robing-room at 
court, or in the houses of Parliament. [Hng.] 


Wright. 

Rbb/in-réd/bréast,n. Sge ROBIN. 
R6b/in’s-plan/tain, n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Lrigeron (£. bellidifolium), having compos- 





ite flowers with light, bluish-purple rays. Gray. 
R6b/in-wake, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Arum (A, maculatum); wake-robin. Crabb. 


RSb/o-rant (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. roborans, p. 
pr. of roborare, to strengthen, from robur, roboris, 
avery hard kind of oak, and hardness, strength.] 
Strengthening. 

Rodb/o-rant, n, (Med.) A medicine that strength- 
ens; a tonic, 

Rdb/o-rate,v.t. [See supra.] To give strength or 
support to; to confirm; to establish. [Obs.] Fuller. 

Rdb/o-ra/tion, n. [L. Lat. roboratio. See supra.]} 
A strengthening. [0bs.] Coles. 

Ro-b0/re-an, ja. [Lat. roboreus, from robur, ro- 

Ro-b0’/re-otis, boris, a very hard kind of oak.} 
Made of oak. [Obs.] 

Ro-biist’,a. [Lat. robustus, oaken, hard, strong, fr. 
robur, strength; Fr. robuste, Sp. & It. ee 

1. Evincing strength; indicating vigorous health ; 
strong; sinewy; vigorous; sound; as, a robust 
body; robust youth; robust health. 

2. Violent; rough; rude. 

Romp-loving miss 
Is hauled about in gallantry robust. Thomson. 

3. Requiring strength or vigor; as, robust em- 
ployment. Locke, 

Syn.—Strong ; lusty ; sinewy; sturdy; muscular ; 
hale ; hearty; vigorous ; forceful; sound.—Rosust, 
STtRoNG. Hobust means, litérally, made of oak, and 
hence implies great compactness and toughness of mug- 
cle, connected with a thick-set frame and great powers 
of endurance. Strong denotes the power of exerting 
great physical force. The robust man can bear heat or 
cold, excess or privation, and toil on through every kind 
of hardship; the strong man can lift a great weight, can 
give a heavy blow, and a hard gripe. B 

That ask robust, tough sinews, bred to toil — 


Servile employ! but such as may amuse, - 
Cowper. 


Not tire, demanding rather skill than force. 
Then ’gan the villain wax so fierce and strong, 
That nothing may sustain his furious force. Spenser. 


Ro-biist/iotis (ro-btist/yus), a The same as Ro- 
BUST. [ Obs. or vulgar. 
In Scotland, they had handled the bishops in a more robust- 
ious manner. Milton. 
Ro-bist/iotts-ly, adv. In a robustious manner, 
“ They come in robustiously.” [Obs.] _B. Jonson. 
Ro-bist/iotis-mess,n. Robustness. [0bs.] 
Ro-biist/ly, adv. In a robust manner. 
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ROBUSTNESS 


Ro-biist/ness, n. The quality of being robust; 
strength; soundness. 

Roe, n. [Written also rock and rukh.] [Ar. & Per. 
rokh or rukh.] A monstrous bird of Arabian my- 
thology. Brande, 

Rode/am-bole, n. [Written also Dai Fr. 
rocambole, It. & Sp. rocambola, Sw. rdckenboll, 
Ger. rockenbollen, i. e., rye-bulb, because it grows 
among rye.] (Bot.) A species of garlic; <Alliwm 
scorodoprasum, 

Roe-gél/lie, a. [Fr. roccellique, from roccelle, It. 
& N. Lat. roccella, from It. rocca, a rock, because 
it grows on rocks.] (Chem.) Pertaining to, or ob- 
tained from, the Roccella tinctoria, or archil weed ; 
as, roccellic acid. 

Roehe/-’l’um, vn. [It ought to be written and 
called rock-alum.] [Fr. roche, rock.] A pure kind 
of alum; rock-alum. Mortimer. 

Roehe/-lime (rok/-),n. [Fr. roche, rock, and Eng. 
lime.| Lime in the lump after itis burned; quick- 
lime. [ng.] 

Ro-chélle’ Pow/ders (ro-shcl/). 
SEIDLITZ POWDERS. 

Ro-¢hélle’ Salt (ro-shél’ sawlt). [From Rochelle, a 
cityin France. ] ( Chem.) Tartrate of potassa and soda. 

Ro6ch/et (rdtch/et) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. rochet, 
Sp. roquete, It. rocchetto, roccetto, from O. H. Ger. 
& A-8. roc, N. H. Ger. rock, Icel. rockr, L. Lat. 
roccus, a coat, garment. ] 

1. A linen garment resembling the surplice, but 
with narrower sleeves, worn under the chimere by 
bishops during the middle ages. Hook. 

They see no difference between an idler with a hat and 
national cockade, and an idler in a cowl or in a rochet. Burke. 

2. A mantelet worn during ceremonies by the 
peers of England. Wright. 

3. Around frock or outer garment. [ Obs.] Chaucer. 

Roch/et, n. [Probably corrupted from Fr. rouget, 
the red gurnet, from rouge, red.] (Jchth.) A fish; 
the red gurnard or gurnet. 

Rock, n. [Fr. roc, roche, Pr. & Pg. roca, rocha, 
Sp. roca, It. rocca, roccia, Lat. as if rupica, from 
rupes, a rock.] 

1. A large mass of stony material; the solid ma- 
terial of the earth’s crust. 

Come one, come all; this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. W. Scott. 

2. (Geol.) Any natural deposit of stony material, 
whether consolidated or not, thus including sand, 
earth, or clay, when in natural beds. Dana. 

3. That which resembles a rock in firmness; a 
defense; a support; a refuge. 

The Lord is my rock, and my fortress. 2 Sam. xxii. 2. 


4. Hence, that by which any disaster is caused in 
a manner like that in which a ship is wrecked by 
running upon a rock. 

{= This word is not unfrequently used in the forma- 
tion of self-explaining compounds; as, rock-bownd, rock- 
built, rock-crowned, rock-hearted, rock-ribbed, rock- 
roofed, rock-water, and the like. 

Syn.—Rock, Stony. — Rock always denotes a large 
and heavy mass of stone. Some, however, in certain 
parts of our country, apply the term to a stone of any 
size, and speak of boys as throwing rocks at each other. 
A writer has truly called this a ‘‘supremely ridiculous 
expression.” 

Ye darksome pines, that o’er yon rocks reclined, 
Wave high and murmur to the hollow wind. 

Rock, n. See Roc. 

Rock, n. ([Dan. rok, Sw. rock, Icel. rockr, D. 
rokken, N. H. Ger. rocken, O. H. Ger. rocco, rocho 
roccho, whence also It. rocca, Pg. roca, Sp. rueca.| 
A distaff used in spinning; the staff or frame about 
which flax is arranged, from which the thread is 
drawn in spinning. 

The mother sat at fire, who had to spin 
A rock, whose tincture with sea-purple shined. Chapman. 

Rock, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ROCKED (rikt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. ROCKING.| [Dan. rokke, to move, to shake, 
Icel. riukandi, wavering, smoking, A-S. redcan, to 
waver, exhale, smoke, L. Ger. rucken, N. H. Ger. 
riicken, O. H. Ger. rukjan, to move, push, pull; O. 
Fr. rocquer un enfant, to rock a child. Cotgrave.] 

1. To move backward and forward as a body rest- 
ing on asupport beneath; as, to rock a cradle; to 
cause to vibrate; to cause to reel or totter. 

A rising earthquake rocked the ground. Dryden. 

2. To put to sleep by rocking; hence, to still; to 
quiet. ‘Sleep rock thy brain.” Shak. 

(= Rock differs from shake, as denoting a slower and 
more uniform motion, or larger movements. It differs 
from swing, which expresses a vibratory motion of some- 
thing suspended. 


Rock, v.t. To be moved backward and forward; 
to reel; to totter. 


The same as 


Pope. 


The rocking town 
Supplants their footsteps. 
Réick’-kl/um, 1. The 
purest kind of alum. See 
ROCHE-ALUM. 
Roéck/’/a-way, n. A low, 
four-wheeled, two-seated 
pleasure-carriage, with full 
standing top. 
Rock/-ba/sin (-ba/sn), n. 
A eayity or artificial basin 
cut in a rock, for the pur- 


Philips. 
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pose, as is supposed, of collecting the dew or rain 
for ablutions and purifications prescribed by the 
Druidical religion. Grosier, 

Roéck’-bit/ter, n. (Min.) Native alum mixed with 
clay and oxide of iron, usually in soft masses of a 
yellowish-white color, occurring in cavities and fis- 
sures in argillaceous slate. Buchanan. 

Ro6ck/-e6d, n. A cod that is taken on rocky sea- 
bottoms. 

Rock/-e6rk, n. (Min.) A variety of asbestus, the 
fibers of which are loosely interlaced. It resembles 
cork in its texture. Dana. 

Rock/-eréss,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Ara- 
bis ;— called also wall-cress. 

Roéck/-erys/tal, n. (Min.) Limpid quartz. 

(= When purest it is colorless, but it occurs of vari- 
ous colors, as white, red, smoke-brown, black, &c. The 
clear yellow is sometimes called false topaz or citrine. Its 
most usual form is that of hexagonal prisms, surmounted 
by hexagonal pyramids. 


Roéck’-dde, n. (Zodl.) A species of deer. Grew. 
Roéck’e-lay, n. [Written also rokelay.] A short 
cloak; roquelaure. W. Scott. 


Rock’er, n. 1. One who rocks the cradle, 


It was I, sir, said the rocker, who had the honor, some thirty 
years since, to attend on your highnessin yourintancy. Fuller. 


2. The curving piece of wood on which a cradle 
or chair rocks. 

3. Any implement capable of a rocking motion; 
as, a rocker for separating gold-dust from gravel, &c. 

Roéck’er-y, n. (Gardening.) An elevation formed 
of earth, stones, &c., for plants; rock-work. See 
ROCK-woRK, 2. 

Rock/’et, n. [It. rocchetta, from rocca, a 
distaff; Ger. rackete, rakete, Dan. & Sw. 
raket, See Rock.] 

1. An artificial firework, consisting of a 
cylindrical case of paper filled with a com- 
position of combustible ingredients, as ni- 
ter, charcoal, and sulphur. This being tied 
to a stick and fired, the case and stick are 
projected through the air by a force arising 
from the combustion. 

2. A piece of wood used to blunt the end 
of a lance in a tournament, to prevent it from 
doing injury. New Am. Cyc. 

Roéck’et, n. [Fr. roquetie, Sp. ruqueta, It. 
ruchetta, Pr. & It. ruca, Sp. & Pg. oruga, 
Ger. rauke, from Lat. eruca.] (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Hruca. LE. sativum, or 
garden rocket, is sometimes eaten on the 
continent of Kurope as a salad, when young 
and tender, Baird, 

{=~ The name is also applied to plants of the 
genus Hesperis. The sea-rocket is of the genus 
Cakill. Gray. 

Rocket larkspur (Bot.), the plant Delphinium 
ajacis. 


R6ck/-fish, n. (Jchth.) A salt-water fish; 
a species of goby; Gobius niger. 

Réck’-godat, n. A goat which makes its 
home among the rocks. Holland. 

Roéck/i-mess,n. [From yrocky.| The state of being 
rocky. 

Roéck/ing-chair (-char), n. 
rockers. 

Roéck/ing-hGrse, n. The figure of a horse, made 
of wood or other material, and mounted upon rock- 
ers, for children. 

Roéck/ing-stone, n. A stone, often of great size 
and weight, resting upon another stone, and so ex- 
actly poised on some edge or corner, that it can be 
rocked, or slightly moved, with but little force. 

Roéck/less, a. Being without rocks. Dryden. 

Rodck/ling,n. (Jchth.) A fish of the genus Motella 
(M. vulgaris), belonging to the cod family ; whistle- 





A chair mounted on 


sh. 
Roéck!/-milk, n. (Min.) A loose, friable variety of 
carbonate of lime, deposited from waters containing 
it in solution. Dana. 
Roéck’-mo6ss,n. (Bot.) A lichen of the genus Le- 
canora (LL. tartarea), from which cudbear is ob- 
tained. 
Rock’-oil, n. The same as PETROLEUM. 
Roéck’-pig’e6n, n. A species of pigeon (Columba 
livia) found in Europe, Asia, and Africa. It inhab- 
its rocks and caves, and is considered to be the 
original of the domestic pigeons. 
Roéck/-plant,n. <A plant distinguished by grow- 
ing on or among naked rocks. PE OUCs 
Roéck!’-rab/bit, n. (Zodl.) See HYRAX. 
Roéck!/-rose, n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the genus 
Cistus, found on the coasts of the Mediterranean in 
both Europe and Africa. C. Creticus (the Cretan 
rock-rose) affords the fragrant gum known as lada- 
num, or labdanum. (b.) A plant of the genus Heli- 
anthemum. H. vulgare, the yellow cistus, is a com- 
mon native plant in Great Britain, adorning gray- 
elly and rocky banks with its bright blossoms, and 
is peculiar for the irritability of its stamens. Baird. 
Roéck’-ru/by, n. (Min.) A fine reddish variety of 
garnet. Dana, 
Roéck’-salt, n. (Min.) Chloride of sodium or com- 
mon salt occurring in rock-like masses in mines; 
mineral salt; salt dug from the earth. 


(=> In the United States, this name is sometimes given 








RODOMONTADE 


to salt in large crystals, formed by evaporation from sea~ 
water, in large basins or cavities. 

Rock/-shaft, n. (Mech.) A 
shaft that oscillates on its jour- 
nals, instead of revolving; more 
strictly, a vibrating shaft for 
modifying motion in the valve- 
gear of a steam-engine ; — called 
also rocker and rocking-shaft. 

Rock/=shéll, n. (Conch.) A 
certain univalve characterized 
by a long, straight canal which 
terminates the mouth of the 2 
shell. Brande, 4; rock-shaft; B, rock- 

Rock/-sdap,n. (Min.) A min- fo5""pi aw? poke 
eral having a smooth, greasy 
feel, and adhering to the tongue. It is composed 
chiefly of silica, alumina, and water, with some- 
times a small proportion of oxide of iron. Dana, 

Rock!’-tiir, n. Petroleum. See PETROLEUM. 

Rdck’/-wood, 7. Ligniform asbestus. 

R6ck!-work (-wirk), m. 1. Stones fixed in mor- 
tar in imitation of natural masses of rock. 

2. (Gardening.) An elevation of earth and other 
loose materials covered with stones, &c., among 
which plants adapted for such a situation are 
grown, 

Rock’y, a. [From rock.] 1. Full of rocks; as, a 
rocky mountain ; a rocky shore, 

2. Formed of rocks. “ Rocky pillars.” Milton. 

3. Resembling a rock; as, the rocky orb of a 
shield. Milton. 

4. Not easily impressed or affected; unfeeling; 
obdurate; as, a rocky bosom, Shak. 

RO/eGa,n. [Fr. rowcou, Sp., Pg., & Braz. ural 
A colored pulpy substance within the legume, an 
surrounding the seeds, of the Biva Orellana. In 
its purified state it is called annotto. 

Ro-€0/eo, a. & n. [Of uncertain etymology.] A 
kind of florid ornamentation, which prevailed, more 
especially in France, at the close of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 

0 It consisted chiefly in reviving and exaggerating 
the style of the age of Louis XIV. and XYV., in respect to 
architecture, landscape gardening, furniture, utensils, 
and the interior decorations of buildings. By some it has 
been thought to be rich, though luxuriant; and by others 
it is condemned as a weak attempt to refine and improve 
upon the purest models of art, producing capricious, fan- 
tastical, or childish results. The term has been some- 
times extended so as to embrace a taste for the orna- 
ments of China and Japan, and is generally used, as 
stated by Bescherelle, to denote what is owfré or fantas- 
tic in decorative art. 

Réd,n. [A-S. réd, O. Sax. rwoda, L. Ger. rood, 
rode, D. roede, roe, Dan. rode, O. H. Ger. ruota, 
N. H. Ger. ruthe, allied to Lat. rudis, a slender 
stick or rod, and Skr. ridh, to grow. Cf. Roop.] 

1. The shoot or long twig of any woody plant; 
a branch, or the stem of a shrub; as, a rod of hazel, 
of birch, of oak, or hickory. 

2. A slender stick; a wand; as, (a@.) An instru- 
ment of punishment or correction; chastisement. 

I'll whip thee with a rod, Shak. 
(b.) A kind of scepter, or badge of office; hence, 
power; authority; tyranny; oppression. ‘The 
rod and bird of peace.” Shak. (c.) A support for 
a fishing-line. Gay. (d.) An instrument for meas- 
uring. (é.) A shepherd’s crook. (f.) An instru- 
ment for thrashing. 

3. A sprout; hence, arace; a family. 


Remember thy congregation which thou hast purchased of 
old, the rod of thine inheritance which thou Hast select, 
Sc ASX ds 


4. A measure of length, containing sixteen and a 
half feet ; — called also perch and pole. 

Roéd‘dy, a. Full of rods; containing many rods or 
twigs. Lor 

Rode (20), imp. of ride. See RIDE. 

Rode, n. Across. See Roop. 

Ro/dent, a. [Lat. rodens, p. pr. of rodere, to gnaw; 
It. »odente.] Gnawing;—a term applied to the 
Rodentia, 

RO/dent, n. (Zodl.) One of the Rodentia; an ani- 
mal that gnaws, as a rat. 

Eto-dén'ti-d (vo-dén/shi-a), n. pl. [Lat. (sc. ant- 
malia), from rodens; Fr. rodentes. See supra.] 
(Zo0l.) An order of mammals having two large in- 
cisor teeth in each jaw, separated from the molar 
teeth by an empty space. ‘The rat, the squirrel, the 
marmot, and the beaver, belong to this order. 

Roédége, n. (Ornith.) A kind of water-fowl resem- 
bling a duck, but not so large. Crabb. 

ROd/o-mél, n. [Gr. pddov, rose, and pédt, honey.]} 
The juice of roses mixed with honey. Simmonds. 

R6d/o-mont, n._ [Fr. rodomont, It. rodomonte, 
from Rodomonte, Rodamonte, a boasting hero in the 
Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, and the Orlando Inna- 
morato of Bojardo, properly one who rolls away 
mountains, from Prov. It. rodare, to roll away, on, 
or forward, from Lat. rota, a wheel, and It. monte, 
Lat. mons, a mountain.] A vain boaster; a brag- 
gart. [Obs.] Herbert. 

R6d/o-mont, a. Bragging; vainly boasting. 

RoOd/o-mont-ade’, n. [Fr., It. yodomontata. See 
Ropomont.] Vain boasting; empty bluster or 
vaunting; rant. 

I could show that the rodomontades of Almanzor are neither 
80 irrational nor impossible. ryuden. 
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Rdd/o-mont-ade’, v. 7. To boast; to brag; to 
bluster; to rant. 


Rdd/o-mont-ad/ist, n, A blustering boaster; one 


who brags or vaunts. 
RS5d/o-mont-a/do, n. Rodomontade. [Obs.] 
Rdd/o-mont-a/dor, n. A rodomontadist. [Obs.] 
Roe, n. [See infra.] (Zodl.) (a.) A roebuck. See 
RoEBucK, (b.) The female of any species of deer. 
Roe (rd), n. (O. H. Ger. rogan, rogin, N. H. Ger. 
rogen, Icel. rogn, Dan. rogn, ravn, Sw. rog.| 
1. The seed or spawn of fishes. 
US> The roe of the male is called soft roe, or miit ; that 
of the female, hard roe, or spawn. 
2. A mottled appearance of light and shade in 
wood, especially in mahogany. 
Roe/btick, n. eur rah, ra, Icel. 7@, Dan. raa, 
ra- 


raabuk, Sw. i” py 






bok, D. ree, ree- 
bok, N. H. Ger. 
reh, rehbock, O. 
H. Ger. réch.] 
A species of deer 
(Capreolus dor- 
cas; Cervus ca- 
preolus of Lin- 
nzeus), having 
erect cylindrical 
branched horns, 
forked at the 
summit. This is 
one of the smallest kind of deer, but of elegant shape 
and remarkably nimble. It prefers a mountainous 
country, and congregates in families, 

Roed, a. Filled or impregnated with roe. 

RGe/-stone,n. (Min.) The same as OOLITE. 

Ro-ga'tion,n. [Lat.rogatio, from rogare, rogatum, 
to ask, beg, supplicate; Fr. rogation, Pr. rogazo, 
roazo, Sp. rogacion, It. rogazione.] 

1. (Rom. Antiqg.) The demand, by the consuls or 
tribunes, of a law to be passed by the people. 

2. Litany; supplication. 

He perfecteth the rogations or litanies before in use. Hooker. 

Rogation days (£cel.), the three days immediately be- 
fore the festival of Ascension ;—so called as being days 
of special supplication. — Rogation week, the second week 
before Whit-Sunday, in which these days occur. 

Ro-S@/ri-an,n. A wig. [Obs. and rare.] 

Rogue (rig, 20), n. [Fr. rogue, proud, haughty, 
Se Icel. hrdékr, a brave, proud, or haughty 
man, 

1. (Zaw.) A vagrant; a sturdy beggar; a vaga- 
bond. 

(> Persons of this character were, by the ancient 
laws of England, punished by whipping and had their 
ears bored with a hot iron. 

2. A deliberately dishonest person; a knave; a 
cheat. 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise. Pope. 


3. One who is mischievous or frolicsome ;— 
hence, often used as a term of endearment, 
Alas, poor rogue, I think indeed she loves. Shak. 
4. A wag. [Obs.] Shak. 
Rogue (rog),v.i. [Obs.] 1. To wander, as a rogue; 
to play the vagabond, Spenser. 
2. To act as a rogue; to play knavish tricks. 


Roebuck (Capreolus dorcas). 


Roguw/er-y,n. 1. The life ofa vagrant. [Obs.] 
. Knayish tricks; cheating; fraud; dishonest 
practices. 
’Tis no scandal grown 
For debt and roguery to quit the town. Dryden. 


3. The conduct of a rogue; rogue-like actions; 
waggery; arch tricks; mischievousness. 

Rogue/ship, n. The qualities or personage of a 
rogue. 

Rogue’s/-mirch, n. Derisive music performed 
in driving away a person under popular indigna- 
tion, or when a soldier is drummed out of a regi- 
ment. Wright. 

Rogue’s/-yirn,n. Yarn of a different twist and 
color from the rest, and inserted into the cordage of 
the British navy, to identify it if stolen. Buchanan. 

Roguw/ish (rog/ish), @ 1. Resembling a rogue; 
proper for arogue; rogue-like. 

His roguish madness 
Allows itself to any thing. 

2. Waggish; wanton; slightly mischievous. 

ee et adv, Like a rogue; knavishly ; wan- 
tonly. 

Rogu/ish-ness,n. 1. The quality or state of being 
roguish; knavery; mischievousness. 

2. Archness; sly cunning; as, the roguishness of 
a look. 

Rogu’y (rog’/¥), a. Like arogue; roguish; knavish; 
wanton. [Obs. D Estrange. 

Roil (88), v.t. [imp. & p. p. ROILED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ROILING.] [Either abbreviated from broil, Fr. 
browiller, to mingle confusedly, to embroil, to per- 
plex, confuse; or from O. Eng. voile, reile, to roll. 
See Broiu.] [Written also rile.] 

1. To render turbid by stirring up the dregs or 
sediment of; as, to 7o0tl wine, cider, or other liquor 
in casks or bottles. 

2. To excite to some degree of anger; to disturb; 
to rouse the passion of resentment in. [Prov. Eng. 
and local U.S.) 

3. To perplex. 


Shak. 


[Prov. Eng.] 
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Roil, v.i. 1. To make disturbance; to romp. ave 
Eng. Halliwell. 


2. To wander about; toroam. [Obs.] 


Roil/y, a. Disturbed; turbid; rily. [Colloq.] 
Roin, v.t. See Royne. [Obs.] 
Roin, n. Asscab; ascurf, or scurfy spot. [Obs.] 


See ROYNISH. 
See AROYNT. 


Roin/ish, a. 
Roint, inter). 
Roist, v. i. [Probably from Fr. rustre, boor, 
Roist/er, a clown, clownish, from Lat. rusticus, 
rustic.] To bluster; to swagger; to bully; to be 
bold, noisy, vaunting, or turbulent. [Obs.) 
Ihave a roisting challenge sent amongst 
‘The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks. Shak. 
Roist/er, n. A bold, blustering, turbulent fel- 
Roist/er-er, low. 
If two roisterers met, they cocked their hats in each other’s 
faces. Macaulay. 
Roist’er-ly, a. Blustering; violent. [Rare.] 
Roist/er-ly, adv. In a bullying, violent manner; 
blusteringly. [Rare.] 
Rbk’/am-bole, n. See ROCAMBOLE. 
Roke, n. [See REEK.] er also roak, rook, 
and rouk.] [Prov. Eng. 
1. Mist; smoke; damp, 
2. A vein of ore. Halliwell. 
Roke/age, it Parched Indian-corn, pounded up 


Rok’ee, and mixed with sugar ;—called also 
yokeage. [U.S.] Bartlett. 
Rok/e lay, nm. See ROCKELAY. 


RGbk’y, a. [See supra.] Misty; foggy; cloudy. 
Obs.] Ray. 
RGle (751), n. [Fr. See Roxu.] A part, or charac- 
ter, performed by an actor in a drama; hence, any 
conspicuous action or duty performed by any one. 
Rll, v. t.. [imp. & p. p. ROLLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
BOELING,) [O. Fr. roeler, roler, N. Fr. rouler, Pr. 
rotlar, rolar, rodolar, redolar, Sp. rollar, arrollar, 
Pg. rolar, It. rotolare, ruzzolare, rullare, L. Lat. 
rotulare, from Lat. rotulus, rotula, a little wheel; 
D. & Ger. rollen, Dan. rulle, Sw. rulla. See 
ROLL, 7.] 

1. To cause to revolve by turning over and over; 
to move by turning on an axis; to impel forward by 
turning over and over on a supporting surface; as, 
to roll a wheel or a planet. 

2. To wrap round on itself; to form into a spher- 
ical or cylindrical body; as, to rol/ a snow-ball; to 
roll a sheet of paper; to roll parchment. 

8. To bind or involve by winding, as in a bandage 
or the like; to inwrap. 

4. To drive or impel forward with a swift and 
easy motion, as of rolling; as,a river rolls its waters 
to the ocean. 

5. To press or level with a roller; to spread with 
a roller or rolling-pin; as, to roll a field; to roll 
paste, &c. 

6. To move, or cause to be moved, upon, or by 
means of, rollers or small wheels. 

7. To beat with rapid strokes, as adrum; tosound 
a roll upon. 

To roll one’s self, to wallow. 


Roll, vw. 7. 1. To move by turning on a surface; 
to revolve upon an axis; to turn over and over; as, 
a ball or wheel redis on the earth; a body rolls on 
an inclined plane. 

And her foot, look you, is fixed upon aspherical stone, which 
rolls, and rolls, and rolls, Shak. 
2. To keep falling over and over; as, a stream 
rolls over a precipice. 
Down they fell 
By thousands; angel on archangel rolled. Milton. 
3. To perform a periodical revolution; as, the 
rolling year; ages roll away. 
4. To turn; to move circularly. 
And his red eyeballs rol? with living fire. Dryden. 


5. To move, as waves or billows, with alternate 
swells and depressions; also, to rock or move from 
side to side; as, a ship rolls in a calm. 

6. To float in rough water; to be tossed about. 

Twice ten tempestuous nights I rolled. Pope. 

7. To fluctuate; to move tumultuously. 

What different sorrows did within thee roll/ Prior. 


8. To run on wheels. ‘And to the rolling chair 
is bound.” Dryden. 

9. To be formed into a cylinder or ball; as, the 
cloth rolls well. 

10. To spread under a roller or rolling-pin; as, 
the paste rolls well. 

11. To wallow; to tumble; as, a horse rolls, 

12. To beat a drum with strokes so rapid that 
they can scarcely be distinguished by the ear. 

ROU, n. [O. Fr. roele, roelle, rouele, a little wheel, 
circle, from Lat. rotula, a little wheel, diminutive of 
rota, a wheel; N. Fr. réle, a roll, from Lat. rotulus, 
a little wheel, L. Lat. a roll, diminutive of Lat. rota, 
a wheel; Pr. rolle, rotle, rulle, roll, rouleau, Sp. 
rollo, rol, rolde, Pg. rolo, It. rotolo, ruotolo, rullo, 
Cf. CONTROL. | 

1. The act of rolling, or state of being rolled; as, 
the roll of a ball; the voll of a vessel. 

2. That which rolls; a roller; as, (a.) A heavy 
cylinder used to break clods. Mortimer. (b.) (pl.) 
A set of rollers in a rolling-mill; as, to pass rails 
through the rolls. 


3. That which is rolled up; as, a roll of fat, of | 





ROMAGE 


wool, and the like; hence, specifically, (a.) A docu- 
ment written on a piece of parchment, paper, or 
other material which may be rolled up; a scroll. 
Busy angels spread 
The lasting roll, recording what we say. Pope. 
(b.) Hence, an official or public document; a regis- 
ter; also, a catalogue; a list. ‘The rolls of Par- 
liament, the entries of the petitions, answers, and 
transactions in Parliament are extant.” Hale. ‘‘ The 
roll and list of that army doth remain.” Davies. 
(c.) A quantity of cloth wound into a cylindrical 
orm; as, a7oll of woolen or satin; a roll of lace. 
(d.) A small loaf of bread made from dough rolled 
up into acake before baking; as, a hot roll; a French 
roll. (e.) A cylindrical twist of tobacco. _ Joe 
4. The uniform beating of a drum with strokes 
so rapid as scarcely to be distinguished by the ear. 
5. Part; office; that is, round of duty. [Obs.] 


Long roll (Mil.), a prolonged roll of the drums, as the ~ 


signal of an attack by the enemy, and for the troops to 
arrange themselves in line.— Master of the Rolls. See 
Master. — Rolls of court, of Parliament, or of any pub- 
lic body, the parchments on which are engrossed, by the 
proper officer, the acts and proceedings of that body, and 
which, being kept in rolls, constitute the records of such 
public body. — Zo call the roll, to call off or recite a list or 
roll of names of persons belonging to an organization or 
assembly, in order to ascertain, from the responses, who 
are present and who absent. 
Syn.—List; schedule; catalogue; register; inven- 
tory. See List. 
Roll/a-ble, a. 


Capable of being rolled. 
ROll/-eall, n. 


The act or time of calling over a list 
of names, as among soldiers. : 

RolVer,n, 1. That which rolls; that which turns 
on its own axis; especially, a cylinder of wood, 
stone, metal, &c., used in hush@naey and the arts. 

2. A bandage; a fillet; properly, a long and broad 
bandage used in surgery. 

3. (Naut.) One of a series of heayy waves which 
set in upon a coast without wind. 

4. A long towel, the two ends of which are sewed 
together so that it can be hung upon a cylinder of 
wood, over which it may roll; — called also roller- 
cloth and roller-towel, 

5. (Print.) A cylinder coated with a composition 
of glue and molasses, with which forms of type 
are inked previously to taking an impression from 
them. Savage. 

RolVer,n. [Fr. rollier.] 
(Ornith.) An insessorial 
or perching bird of the 
genus Coracias, found in 
Europe, Asia,and Africa, 
The colors of the plumage 
in adults are brilliant blue 
and green, mixed with 
chestnut. Jardine. 

RolVer-bslt, n. The 
bar in a carriage to which 
the traces are attached; 
a whiffletree. [Zng.] 

Bolley,n. A small wag- 
on used for the under- 
ground work of a mine. 


Tomlinson. 
RSVlie, v.i. [imp. & p. p. ROLLICKED (r61’likt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. ROLL NGS 


[An abbreviation and 

modification of frolic, with an allusion to roll.] 

To move in a careless, swaggering manner, witha 

frolicsome air; to frolic; to sport. [Collog.] Smart. 

Rolling, p.a. 1. Having a succession of rounded 

elevations and depressions; undulating; as, a 7oll- 
ing prairie. [U. S.] 

8. Moving on wheels, or as if on wheels; revolv- 
ing; as, a rolling carriage, &c. 

Rolling circle of a paddle- wheel, the circle described 
by the point whose velocity equals the velocity of the 
ship. Bourne. — Rolling fire (Mil.), a discharge of mus- 
kets by soldiers in line, in quick succession, and in the 
order in which they stand. — Rolling friction, that re- 
sistance to motion experienced by a body rolling upon 
another, which arises from the roughness or other qual- 
ity of the surfaces in contact. — Rolling stock, or rolling 
plant, the locomotives and vehicles of a railway. — Roll- 
ang tackle (Naut.), tackle used to steady the yards ina 
heavy sea. Dana. 

RdlWing-mill, n. A mill furnished with heavy 
rollers, through which heated metal is passed, to 
form it into sheets or rails, &c. 

ROlVing-pin, n. A cylindrical piece of wood, or 
other material, with which paste or dough may be 
molded and reduced to a proper thickness. 

RGlling-préss, n. An engine consisting of two 
cylinders, by which cloth is calendered, waved, and 
tabbied ; also, an engine for taking impressions from 
copper-plates ; also, a like engine for drawing plates 
of metal, &c. 

RdllVy-p5/ly, n. A kind of pudding made of sheets 
of paste spread with sweetmeats, &c., rolled up. 

Simmonds. 

ROlVy-p5/ly, a. Shaped like a rolly-poly, or round 
pudding; having a round body; pursy. [Written 
also roly-poly.] 

RGl/y-pool/y,n. [Said to be from roll and pool.} 
A game in which a ball, rolling into a certain place, 





aN 


Roller (Coracias garrula). 


wins. Arbuthnot. 
Rom/age (riim/ej), nm. The same as RUMMAGE, 
See RUMMAGE. Shak. 
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ROMAIC 


Ro-ma/ie, n. [Fr. Romaique, Mod, Gr, ‘Pwpatkos.] 
The modern Greek language. 

Ro-mi@/ie, a. Of, or relating to, modern Greece, or 
its language. 

Hto-m@ql’ (ro-mawl’), n. [Hind. & Per. raimal, a 
handkerchief, a towel.] A species of silk fabric 
brought from the East Indies. Simmonds. 

RO/man, a. [Lat. Romanus, from Roma, Rome; 
Fr. Romain, Pr. Roman, Sp. & It. Romano.) 

1. Pertaining to Rome, or to the Roman people. 

__ Q. Pertaining to, or professing, the Roman Catho- 

- lic religion. 

3. (Print.) (a.) Upright; erect; — said of the let- 
ters ordinarily used, as distinguished from J/talic 
characters. (b.) Expressed in letters, notin figures, 

as I.,IV.,i., iv., &c.;— said of numerals, as distin- 
guished from the Arabic numerals, 1, 4, &c. 


Roman alum, a kind of alum, crystallizing in opaque 
cubes, obtained from the volcanic rocks of Solfaterra, 
near Naples. Brande.— Roman balance, a form of 
balance nearly resembling the modern steelyard. 
See BALANCE. — Roman candle, a kind of firework 
(generally held in the hand), characterized by the con- 
jtinued emission of a multitude of sparks, and the 
ejection, at regular intervals, of brilliant stars, which are 
thrown upward as they become ignited. Craig. — Ro- 
man Catholic, of, pertaining to, or adhering to, the reli- 
gion of that church of which the pope is the spiritual head; 
as, a Roman Catholic priest; the Roman Catholic church. 
— Roman cement, a cement having the property of hard- 
ening under water; aspecies of hydraulic cement. — Ro- 
man ocher, a deep and powerful orange-color, trans- 
parent and durable, used by artists. Ure.— Roman 
order (Arch.), the composite order. See COMPOSITE. 


Ro/man, 7. 1. A native, citizen, or permanent resi- 
dent, of Rome. 

2. Specifically, (pl.) the members of the Christian 
church at Rome, to whom Paul addressed an Epistle. 

3. (pl.) Roman letters or numerals, in distinction 
from Italics. [Rare.] 

Bo-mine¢e’ (114), n. [O. Eng. romant, romaunt, O. 
Fr. romans, romant, roman, N. Fr. roman, Pr. ro- 

mans, Sp. & Pg. romance, It. romanzo, L. Lat. ro- 
manctum, the common vulgar language, which 
sprung from the Roman and Latin language, and a 
species of fictitious composition which was first 
he in this language, from Lat. Romanicus, Ro- 
man. 

1. A species of fictitious writing, originally com- 
posed in meter in the romance dialects, and after- 
ward in prose, such as the tales of the court of 
Arthur, and of Amadis of Gaul; hence, any ficti- 
tious and wonderful tale; a sort of novel, especially 
one which treats of surprising adventures usually 
befalling a hero or a heroine; a tale of extravagant 
adventures of love, and the like. 

Upon these three columns—chivalry, gallantry, and reli- 
ion — repose the fictions of the middle ages, especially those 

nown asromances. These, such as we now know them, and 
such as display the characteristics above mentioned, were 
originally metrical, and chiefly written by nations of the north 
of France. Hallam. 

2. The language, or rather the several dialects 
which were formed from a mixture of the Latin 
with the languages of the barbarians, and from 
which have sprung the languages now prevalent 
in the south of Europe; hence, called the Romanic 
languages. 

3. (Mus.) A short lyric tale set to music; a song 
or short instrumental piece in ballad style ; — called 
also romanza, 

Syn.— Fable; novel; fiction; tale. 

Ro-miang¢e’, a. [See supra.] Of, or relating to, 
the language or dialects known as Romance. 

Ro-mane¢e/, v. 7. [imp. & p. p. ROMANCED (ro- 
minst/); p. pr. & vb. n. ROMANCING.] To write or 
tell romances; to deal in extravagant stories. ‘‘A 
very brave officer, but apt to romance.” H, Walpole. 

Ro-man/¢cer, n. One who romances. 

Bo-min/cist,n. Aromancer. [fare.] 

Ro-man/¢y, a. Romantic. [Obs. 

BROman-ésque’ (rd/man-ésk’), a. 
It. romanesco. ] 

1. (Paint.) Embodying romance; representing 
subjects and scenes appropriate to romance; pre- 
senting fantastic and imaginary representations, as 
of animals or foliage. Fairholt. 

_ 2. (Arch.) Somewhat resembling the Roman; es- 
pecially, characterized by the debased style adopt- 
ed in the later Roman empire;—said also of the 
style itself. Fairholt. 

3. (Lit.) Pertaining to romance; romantic. 

RO/man-ésque/ (rd/man-tsk’), n. 

1. (Paint.) A style of art in which fantastic and 
imaginary representations of animals and foliage 
are employed. Fairholt. 

2. (Arch.) The debased style of architecture and 
ornament adopted in the later Roman empire. 

3. (Lit.) The common dialect of Languedoc and 
some other districts in the south of France, which 
is a remnant of the old Romance language. 

Ro-man/ie, a. 1. Pertaining to Rome or its people. 

2. Pertaining to any or all of the various lan- 
guages which, during the middle ages, sprung out 
of the old Roman, as the Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, French, Provengal, &c. 

3. Related to the Roman people by descent ;— 


ie. romanesque, 


said especially of races and nations speaking any of 


the Romanic tongues. 
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RO/man-ish, a. Pertaining to Romanism. 

RO/man-ism, n. The tenets of the church of Rome, 

BRO/man-ist, n. An adherent to the Roman Catho- 
lic religion; a Roman Catholic. 

RO/man-ize, v, t. [imp. & p. p. ROMANIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ROMANIZING. 

1. To Latinize ; to fill with Latin words or modes 
of speech. [fare.] Dryden, 

2. To convert to the Roman Catholic religion or 
opinions. 

Ro’/man-ize, v.i. To conform to Roman Catholic 
opinions, customs, or modes of speech. 

Ro’man-iz/er, n. One who conforms to the Roman 
Catholic faith. 

Ro-mans¢h’, n. Genet rumansch, rumauntsch, 
rumonsch, romonsch, ramonsch.] The language of 
the Grisons in Switzerland, a corruption of the 
Latin. [Written also Romansh and Rumonsch.] 

Ro-mant’,n. A romance; aromaunt. [Obs.] 

Ro-man/tie, a. [Fr. romantique, from O. Fr, ro- 
mant, Sp. & It. romantico. See ROMANCE. | 

1. Pertaining to, involving, or resembling ro- 
mance; exciting the fancy by variety and contrast; 
pertaining or appropriate to the style of the Chris- 
tian and popular literature of the middle ages, as 
opposed to the classical antique; hence, fictitious; 
extravagant; fanciful; as, a romantic tale; a ro- 
mantic notion ; a romantic style; a romantic expec- 
tation or undertaking. 

Zeal for the good of one’s country, aparty of men have rep- 
resented as chimerical and romantic. Addison. 

2. Characterized by novelty, strangeness, or va- 
riety; fantastic; wild;— applied to scenery; as, a 
romantic landscape. Thomson. 

Syn.— Sentimental; fanciful; fictitious ; extravagant; 
wild; chimerical. See SENTIMENTAL. 

Ro-min/tie-al, a. Romantic. [Rare.] 

Ro-man/tie-al-ly, adv. In a romantic manner; 
wildly; extravagantly. Pope. 

Ro-man/ti-gigm, n. [It. & Sp. romanticismo, Fr. 
romantisme.| The state of being romantic or fan- 
tastic ; — applied especially to the fantastic and un- 
natural productions of the modern French school of 
novelists. Brande. 

BRo-man/tie-mess, n. The state of being romantic}; 
wildness; extravagance; fancifulness. 

Ho-man'’=a,n. See ROMANCE, 3. 

Ro-man/zo-vite (49), n. (Min.) A variety of gar- 
net, of a brown or brownish-yellow color; — named 


from Count Romanzoff. Cleaveland. 
Ro-maunt/,n. [See ROMANCE.] A fanciful story 
in verse. [fRare. 
O, hearken, loving hearts and bold, 
Unto my wild romaunt. Browning. 


Rom-bow/line, n. (Nauwt.) Old, condemned can- 
vas, rope, &c., unfit for use except in chafing-gear, 
WO/me-ine (-in), n. [From the mineralogist Romé 

de L’Isle.] (Min.) mineral consisting of anti- 
monious acid and lime, presenting a hyacinth or 
honey-yellow color, and occurring in square octahe- 
drons. Dana. 
Rome/kin, n. A drinking-cup. [Written also rom- 


kin.] (Obs. Halliwell. 
Rome’-pén’ny,)n. [From Rome and penny or 
Rome/=-sedt, scot.) A taxof a penny ona 


house, formerly paid by the people of England to 
the church of Rome; — called also Rome-shot. See 
PETER-PENCE. 

RoOm/ish, a. [From Rome.) Belonging or relating 
to Rome, or to the Roman Catholic church; as, the 
Romish church; the Romish religion, ritual, or cere- 


monies. 
Rom /ist, n. A Roman Catholic. [Rare.] South. 
Romp, n. [See infra.] 1. A rude girl who in- 
dulges in boisterous play. 
2. Rude play or frolic. 
Romp-loving miss 
Is hauled about in gallantry robust. Thomson. 
Romp,v.i. [imp. & p. p. ROMPED (rémt, 86); p. pr. 
& vb. n. ROMPING.] [A different spelling of ramp. 
See RAmp, 2, and RAMPALLIAN.] To play rudely 
and boisterously; to leap and frisk about in play, 
Rom-pee’, a. (Her.) The same as ROMPU. 
Romp/ing-ly, adv. In a romping or rude manner; 


rompishly. 

Romp/ish, a. Given to rude play; inclined to 
romp. 

Romp/ish-ly, adv. In a rompish or boisterous 
manner. 


Rémp/ish-ness,n. The quality of being rompish; 
rudeness; boisterousness. 

Ro6ém/pu, a. [Fr. rompu, p. p. of rompre, Lat. 
rumpere, to break; Fr. chevron rompu, a cheyron 
with the top cut off.] (Her.) Broken, as an ordinary ; 
cut off, or broken at the top, as a cheyron, a bend, 
or the like. 

Beondache (rong/dish’), n. [Fr.] (Anc. Armor.) 
A circular shield carried by foot-soldiers, to protect 
the upper part of the person, having a slit in the 
upper part for seeing through, and another at the 
side for the point of the sword to pass through. 

BRon-deaw’ (ron-do’), n. [Fr. rondeau, from rond, 
round.] [Written also rondo.] 

1. Something which goes round, that is, returns 
upon itself; hence, a species of lyric poetry so com- 
posed as to contain a refrain or repetition, which 
occurs according to a fixed law. 











ROOFLESS 


2. (Mus.) A composition, cither for the voice or 
an instrument, in which the first strain is repeated 
at the end of each of the other strains. 

Ron/del,n. [O. Fr. as if rondel, from rond, Lat. 
rotundus, round; Sp. rondel, It. rondello, L. Lat. 
rondellum, acircle.] (ort.) A small, round tower, 
erected at the foot of a bastion. [Obs.] 

Ron/dle (rén/dl), n. [L. Lat. rondellum, a circle, 

* sphere; rondella, a circle, ring; Lat. rotundula, a 
little round mass, a little ball, pellet, from rotwndus, 
round. See supra.) A round mass. [Obs.] 

Ro6n/do, n. The same as RONDEAU, q. v. 

Ron/dire, n. (Cf. Fr. rondeur, roundness, from 
rond, Lat. rotundus, round,] A round; a circle. 
[ Obs.] Shak, 

Rong, imp. & p. p. of ring. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Ron/ion (rtin/yun), n. [Cf. Fr. rognon, roignon, 
kidney; It. rognone, Sp. rinon, Pr. renho, ronhd, 
from Lat. ren, renis, and Fr. rogne, itch, mange, 
scab; Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. rogna.] 

1. A mangy or scabby animal, 

2. A fat, bulky woman. 


Nares, 


Ront,n. An animal stinted in its growth; a runt. 
Obs.] Spenser. 
Ron/yon,n. The same as Ronion. See RONION, 


Aroint thee, witch! the rump-fed ronyon cries. Shak. 
Rood, n. [L. Ger. rood, rode, D. roed, H. Ger. 
ruthe. See Rov.) 
1. The fourth part of an acre, or forty square rods, 
2. A measure of five and one half yards in 
length; arod; aperch; a pole. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 
Rood, n. [A. 8. réd, rod, cross. See Rop.] A 
representation of the cross with Christ hanging on 
it; or more generally of the Trinity, the Father 
being represented as an elderly man fully clothed, 
with a nimbus around his head, holding the cross, 
on which the Son is represented as crucified, the 
Holy Spirit descending in the form of a dove near 
the Son’s head. Figures of the Virgin Mary and of 
St. John are often placed near the principal figures, 
Savior, in thine image seen 
Bleeding in that precious rood. Wordsworth. 
By the rood, by the cross; — a phrase formerly used ir 
swearing. ‘ No, by the rood, not so.” Shak. 
Rood’/=-béam, n. (Arch.) A beam across the chan- 
cel of a church, supporting the rood. Fatirholt. 
Rood/-free, a. Exempt from punishment. [Rare.] 
Rood/-15ft,n. (Arch.) A loft or gallery inachurch 
on which the rood and its appendages were set up 


to view. Gwilt. 
Rood/-sereen, ”. (Arch.) An altar-screen over 
which the rood was placed. Fairholt. 


Rood/=-tow/er, n. (Arch.) A tower or steeple at 
the intersection of the nave and transept of a church ; 
— called aiso rood-steeple. Weale. 

Rood/-tree,n. Thecross. [Obs.] ‘ Died upon the 
rood-tree.” Gower, 

Rood’y,a. Coarse; luxurious. [Prov. Eng.] 

Roof, n. [A-S. & O. Fries. hrdf, top, roof, D. roef, 
arch, ceiling, roof. Cf. Gr. dpopos, O. Sax. hrost, 
Goth. hrot, roof.] 

1. The cover or upper part of any house, barn, and 
the like. [See Jdlust. of King-post and Queen-post.] 


Their thoughts do bit the roofs of palaces, Shak, 


act 





Gable Roof. Hip Roof. Conical Roof. Ogee Roof. 
aia 
Shed Roof. Curb Roof. 





2. That which resembles 
or corresponds with the 
covering of a house; as, 
the roof of heaven; the 
roof of the mouth. 

The flowery roof showered 

roses. Milton. 

3. (Mining.) The sur- 
face or bed of rock imme- 
diately overlying a bed of coal. 

Roof, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ROOFED (rooft); p. pr. & 
vb. 2. ROOFING. | 

1. To cover with a roof. 

I have not seen the remains of any Roman buildings that 





French Roof. 


have not been roofed with vaults or arches. Addison. 
2. To inclose in a house; to shelter. 
- Here had we now our country’s honor roofed. Shak. 


Reooffer, n. One who puts on roofs. 
Roof/ing, n. 1. The act of covering with a roof. 
2. The materials of which a roof is composed, 


or materials for a roof. _ Gwilt. 
3. Hence, the roof itself; shelter, ‘‘ Fit roofing 
gave.” Southey. 


Rooffless, a. [A. 8. hrdfleas, rdfleas.] 
1. Having no roof; as, a roofless house. 
2. Having no house or home; unsheltered. 


mn 


as in linger, link; th as in thine, 


ROOFLET 


Rooflet, n, A small roof, covering, or shelter, 
Roof!-tree,n. 1. The beam in the angle of a roof. 
2. Hence, the roof itself. 
Now for me the woods may wither, 
Now for me the roof-tree fall. Tennyson. 
Roof’y, a. Having roofs. [Rare.] Dryden. 
Rook, 7. [Fr. & Pr. roc, 8p. & Pg. roque, It. rocco, 
M. H. Ger. roch, N. H. Ger. roche, from Per. & Ar. 
rokh, or rukh, a fabulous bird of enormous size and 
strength, and the rook or tower at chess, Hind. rwkh, 
the castle at chess, Hind. rath, Bengal. roth, a war- 
chariot, the castle at chess, Skr. ratha, a car, a war- 
car.] (Chess.) One of the four pieces placed on the 
corner squares of the board; a castle. 

{=F~ The rook moves the whole extent of the board, in 
lines parallel to its sides, unless impeded by some other 
piece. Lloyle. 

Rook (27), n. [A-S.jerdc, O. H. Ger. hruoh, ruoh, 
ruoho, Prov. Ger. roche, ruch, rauch, L. Ger. rok, 
roke, rak, Fries. rdck, D. roek, rock, Icel. hraukr, 

‘ hrdkr, Sw. roka, rdka, Dan. raage, roge, rogn. 
Cf. O. Sax. rowca, chattering, Gr. cképaz, Lat. gra- 
culus, Ger. kriihe, Eng. crow, and Goth. hrukjan, to 

- croak, Icel. krankr, crow, krainka, to croak. } 

1. (Ornith.) A grega- 
rious bird of the genus ~ 
Corvus (C. frugilegus), 
resembling the crow, but 
differing from it in feed- 
ing chiefly on insects and 
grain, instead of carrion, 
and the like. In crows, 
also, the nostrils and root 
of the bill are clothed with 
feathers; but in rooks the 
same parts are covered 
with a rough, scabrous 
skin, which in old birds 
is white. 

2. A trickish, rapacious fellow; a cheat; a trick- 


Rook. 


ster. [Obs.] Wycherley. 
Rook, v.i. 1. To cheat; to defraud. ‘‘A band of 
rooking officials.” Milton. 


2. To squat or sit close; to ruck. 

Rook, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ROOKED (rookt); p. pr. & 
vb. n, ROOKING.| To cheat; to defraud by cheat- 
ing. Aubrey. 

Rook, n. See RoKE. 

Rook’er-y, n. 1. A place where rooks congregate 
and build their nests, as a wood, &c.;— applied by 
sailors to rocks and islets frequented by sea-birds 
for laying their eggs, and also to a resort of seals 
for breeding purposes. Simmonds, 

2. An overcrowded, dilapidated building, or clus- 
ter of buildings. 

3. A brothel. [ZLow.] 

Rook’y, a. Inhabited by rooks; as, the rooky 
wood, Shak. 

Room (29), n. [A-S. rim, O. Sax., O. Fries., L. 
Ger., Icel., Sw., & Dan. ram, Goth. rwms, D. ruim, 
ruimte, equivalent to A-S. rymet, O. H. Ger. rami, 
N. H. Ger. rawm.] 

1. Space which has been set apart or appropriated 
to any purpose; space which may be occupied or 
devoted to any object; compass; extent of place, 
great or small. 

Lord, it is done as thou hast commanded, and yet there is 
room, uke xiv. 22. 

Ihave yet room for six scotches. Shak. 
2. Especially, space in a building marked off or 
set apart by a partition; an apartment in a house. 


I found the prince in the next room. Shak. 
3. Hence, a box or seatinatheater. [Obs.] ‘If 
he sit in the twelve-penny room.” Marston. 


4. Place or position in society; place or station 
once occupied by another; office; rank; post; po- 


sition. [Obs.] ‘‘ Neither that I look for a higher 
room in heaven.” Tyndale. 
Let Bianca take her sister’s room. Shak. 


5. Possibility of admission; ability to admit; 
freedom to act; fit occasion. 

There was no prince of the empire who had room for such 
an alliance. Addison. 

6. Place unobstructed; as, make 700m. 

7. Place or stead left by another; as, in the 
room of. 

8. A fishing station in the British North American 
Provinces. Simmonds. 

To give room, to withdraw; to leave space unoccupied 
for others to pass or to be seated. — Zo make room, to 
open @ space, way, or passage; to remove obstructions. 

Syn.— Space; compass; scope; latitude. 

Room,n. <A dye of a deep blue color obtained from 
a plant of the genus Ruwellia. It is brought from 
Assam. 

Room, v. 7. [imp. & p. Pp. ROOMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ROOMING.] To occupy a room or apartment; to 
lodge; — used especially in American colleges; as, 
he rooms at No. 10. 

Room/age,n. [From room.] Space; place; room. 


[ Obs.) Wotton. 
Room/er, adv. At a greater distance; further off. 
[ Obs.] Harrington. 
To go or put roomer (Naut.), to tack about before the 
wind. [0bs.] Halliwell, 
Room/’ful, a. Abounding with room or rooms, 
[ Obs.] Donne. 
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Room/ful, 7.; pl. ROOM/FULS. As much or many 
as a room will hold; as, a roomful of persons. 

Room/i-ly, adv. Spaciously. 

Room/i-ness, n. [A-S. ramniss, width, flatness.] 
The state of being roomy; large extent of space; 
spaciousness; space. 

Room/less, a. Without room or rooms. ‘ Narrow 
and roomless.”’ Udal. 

Room/séme, a. Roomy. [0bs.] ‘ Not only capa- 
ble, but roomsome.” velyn. 

Roomth, n. Room; space. [0bs.] 

Roomth/y, a. Roomy; spacious. [Obs.] Fuller. 

Room/’y, a. Having ample room; spacious; wide; 
large; as, a roomy mansion; a roomy deck. 

Roon, a, Of the color of vermilion; red. [/are.] 

Her face was like the lily roon. Drake. 

Roop, n. [Cf.Croup.] Hoarseness. [Lare.] 

Roor’baeh, n. A forgery or fictitious story pub- 
lished for purposes of political intrigue. [U. S.] 

(=> The word originated in 1844, when such a forgery 
was published, purporting to be an extract from the 
“Travels of Baron Roorbach.” 

Roo/’sa Oil. A volatile oil extracted from the An- 
dropogon schenanthus ; — called also roosa grass- 
oil. It has an odor like that of roses, and is em- 
ployed to adulterate attar of roses. 

Simmonds. Archer. 

Roost, n. [A-S8. hrdst, D. roest, roost, roesten, to 
roost. } 

1. The pole or other support on which birds rest 
at night; a perch. 
He clapped his wings upon his roost. 
2. A collection of fowls roosting together, 
At roost, in a state of rest and sleep. 

Roost, v. i. [imp. & p. p. ROOSTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

ROOSTING. } 
1. To sit, rest, or sleep, as birds on a pole, tree, 
or other thing at night; to perch. 
2. To lodge. 
O, let me where thy roof my soul hath hid, 
O, let me roost and nestle there. 


Dryden. 


Flerbert. 


Roost, n. See Roust. 
Roost’-edck, n. The male of the domestic fowl; 
rooster. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 


Roost/er, n. The male of the domestic fowl, con- 
sidered as the head or chief of the roost; a cock. 
[U. S.] 

Root, n. [Icel., Fries.. & Sw. 
rot, Dan. rod, allied to Lat. 
radix, Gr. piga.] 

1. (Bot.) The usually de- 
scending axis of a plant, desti- 
tute of leaves or nodes, which 
increases in length by growth 
at or near its end only, and 
which usually gives off similar 
branching parts, called rootlets, 
or adventitious roots; in com- 
mon usage, all the parts of a 
plant which grow under ground 
except leaves and flowers, as 
the tubers of a potato, the rhi- 
zoma of Solomon’s seal, and the 
like. 

2. An edible or esculent root, 
especially of such plants as pro- 
duce a single root, as that of a 
beet, &c. : 

3. That which resembles a 
root as a source of nourishment 
or support; that from which any thing proceeds as 
if by growth or development; as, the root of a tooth, 
a nail, a cancer, and the like; especially, (a.) An 
ancestor or progenitor; and hence, an early race; a 
stem. ‘‘ They were the roots out of which sprung 
two distinct people.” Locke. (b.) A primitive 
form of speech; one of the earliest terms employed 
in language; a word from which other words are 
formed; a radix, or radical. (c.) The cause or oeca- 
sion by which any thing is brought about. ‘‘ The 
love of money is the root of all evil.” 1 Tim. vi. 10. 
(d.) (Math.) That factor of a quantity which when 
multiplied into itself will produce that quantity; 
thus, 2 is a root of 4, because 2 multiplied into itself 
produces 4, (e.) (Mus.) The fundamental note of 
any chord. Busby. 

4. That which resembles a root in position; the 
lowest place, position, or part. ‘‘ Deep to the roots 
of hell.” Milton. ‘The roots of the mountains.” 
Southey. 

Aerial roots. (Bot.) (a.) Small roots emitted from the 
stem of a plant in the open air, and which, attaching 
themselves to the bark of trees, &c., serve to support the 
plant. (b.) Large roots growing from the stem, which 
descend and establish themselves in the soil. Gray.— 
Primary root, the central, first-formed, main root, from 
which are given off the rootlets. — Root of a nail (Anat.), 
the part of a nail which is covered by the skin. — Root of 
a tooth, the part of a tooth contained in the socket; fang. 
Dunglison.— To take root, to become planted or fixed; 
to be established; to increase and spread. ‘The bended 
twigs take root.” Milton. 


Root, v.i._ [imp. & p. p. ROOTED; p. pr, & vb. n. 
ROOTING. } 
1. To fix the root; to enter the earth, as roots. 
In deep grounds, the weeds root deeper. Mortimer. 





Root. 


aa, crown, or head of 
root; b b, rootlets ; 
ce, fibers. 








ROPINESS 
2. To be firmly fixed; to be established. 


If any error chanced ...to cause misapprehensions, he gave 
them not leave to root and fasten by concealment. ‘ell. 
Root, v.t. 1. To plant and fix deeply in the earth, 
or as in the earth; to implant firmly; hence, to 
make deep or radical; — used chiefly in the parti- 
ciple; as, rooted trees or forests; rooted dislike. 

2. To tear up by the root; to eradicate; to extir- 
pate; — with up, out, or away. ‘* Not to destroy, 
but root them out of heaven.” / Milton. 

I will go root away the noxious weed. Shak. 

Root, v. i. [Icel. rdta, A-S. wrédtan, wrdtian, to 
turn up with the snout, to root, wrt, a snout, trunk, 
D. wroeten, vroeten, to root, L. Ger. wrdten, N. H. 
Ger. rotten, reuten, O. H. Ger. riutjan, i Ger. 
roden, raden, Dan. rode. | Bs 

1. To turn up the earth with the snout, as swine. 

2. Hence, to seek for favor or advancement by 
low arts or groveling servility ; to fawn servilely. 

Root, v.¢. To turn up with the snout, as swine; as, 
the swine roots the earth. 

Root/-erdp, n. A crop of esculent roots, espe- 
cially those of such plants as produce single roots. 

Root/=éat/er, n. An animal that feeds on roots. 

Root/ed-ly, adv. In arooted or firmly fixed man- 
ner; deeply. 

Root/ed-ness, n. 
rooted. 

Root/er, n. One who, or that which, roots; one 
that tears up by the roots. 

Root’/-hair, n. (Bot.) One of the slender, hair-like 
fibers found on the surface of fresh roots. They 
are prolongations of the surface of the root into 
minute tubes. Gray. 

Root/-house, n. 1. A house made of roots. 

2. A house for keeping roots. 

Root/-léaf, n. (Bot.) A leaf growing immediately 
from the root. 

Root/less, a. Without roots; destitute of roots, 
“A rootless tree.” T. Moore. 

Root/let, n. A radicle; a little root. 

Root’=-stéck, n. (Bot.) A root-like trunk under 
ground, yearly producing young branches; a rhi- 
zoma. 

Root’y,a. Fullof roots; as, rooty ground. 

Rooze, v.t. Toshed; toscatter. [Prov. Eng.] 

Ro-palie, a. (Gr. poradcxds, from poradoy, a club.] 
Cee increasing or swelling toward the 
end. 

Rope,n. [A-S8. & O. Fries. rap, O. Sax. & Sw. rép, 
L. Ger. reep, D. reep, roop, Icel. reip, Goth. raip, 
raips, Dan. reeb, reb, N. H. Ger. reif. Cf. Rie: 

1. A large, stout, twisted cord, of not less, usually, 
than an inchin circumference. It differs from cord, 
line, and string, only in its size. 

t= Ropes are, by seamen, ranked under two descrip- 
tions, cable-laid and hawser-laid ; the former composed 
of nine strands, or three great strands, each consisting of 
three small ones; the latter made with three strands, 
each composed of a certain number of rope-yarns. Totten. 

2. A row or string consisting of a number of 
things united; as, a rope of onions, 7 

3. (pl.) [A-S. rappas.] The intestines of birds. 

Rope of sand, a feeble union or tie; a band easily 
broken. 

Rope, v.i. [imp. & p. p. ROPED (ropt); p. pr. & vb. 
N. ROPING.] ‘To be formed into rope; to draw out 
or extend into a filament or thread, as by means of 
any glutinous or adhesive quality. 

Let us hang like roping icicles 
Upon our houses’ thatch. 

Rope, v.t. To draw by, or as by, a rope. 

To rope in, as partisans, to draw in collectively and 
by force; —a phrase derived from the practice of winding 
a rope round large masses of hay heaped up in the field, 
and then drawing them to some point. [U. S.] Bartlett. 


Rope’/-band, n. (Naut.) A small piece of spun- 
yarn or marline, used to confine the head of the 
sail to the yard or gaff. [Written also roband and 
robbin.| See ROBBIN. a Dana, 

Rope’-dan/¢cer, n. One who walks or dances on 
a rope extended through the air. 

Robpe!’-lid/der, n. A ladder made of ropes. 

Rope’-mak/er, n. One whose occupation is to 
make ropes or cordage. 

Rope/-mat,n. A mat made of oakum, or cordage. 

Rope/-ptiimp, n. A machine for raising water by 
means of an endless rope, which passes through the 
well or fountain, and brings up the water by the 
momentum it acquires when put in motion. Francis. 

Rop/er,n. 1. A maker of ropes; apacker. Wright. 

2. One fit to be hanged. [Obs.] Douce, 

Rope/-ripe, a. Fit for the rope; deserving to be 
hanged. [ Obs.] Chapman. 

Rop/er-y,n. 1. A place where ropes are made. 

2. A trick that deserves the halter. [Obs.] Shak. 

Rope’-trick, n. A trick that deserves the halter; 
ropery. Shak. 

Rodpe/-walk (-wawk), nn. A long, covered walk, or 
a long building over level ground, where ropes are 
manufactured. 

Rope’-yiirn, n, 
single thread. 

Rop/i-ly, adv. In a ropy manner; in a viscous or 
glutinous manner, so as to be drawn out like a rope. 

Rop/i-mess,n. [From ropy.] The quality of being 
ropy; viscosity; adhesiveness. 


The state or condition of being 


Shak. 


Yarn for ropes, consisting of a 
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ROPISH 


Rop/ish, a. Somewhat viscous or glutinous; ropy. 

Rop’y, a. [From rope.] Capable of being drawn 
into a thread, as a glutinous substance; stringy; 
adhesive; viscous; tenacious; glutinous; as, ropy 
wine; ropy lees. 

Rdgq/ue-laure (rdk/e-lor) (Synop., § 180), m. [Fr. 
roquelaure, from the Duc de Roquelaure, in the 
reign of Louis XIV., who first introduced it.] A 
cloak or surtout formed to button from top to bot- 
tom in front. [Written also roquelo.] 

RO/ral, a. [Lat. ros, roris, dew.] Pertaining to 
dew, or consisting of dew; dewy. [Obs.] Green. 

Ko-ra/tion, n. [Lat. roratio, from rorare, to let 
fall or drop dew, from vos, roris, dew.] A falling 
of dew. [Obs.] . 

RO/rid, a. [Lat. roridus, from ros, roris, dew; It. 
rorido.) Dewy. [Obs. Granger. 

KRo-rif/er-otis, a. [Lat. rorifer, from ros, roris, 
dew, and ferre, to bear; Fr. rorifére.] 

1. Generating or producing dew. [Rare.] 

2. (Med.) Pouring or depositing exhaled fluids 
like dew upon the surfaces of organs;—said of 
certain vessels. Dunglison. 

Ro-rif/lu-ent, a. [Lat. ros, roris, dew, and jluens, 
p. pr. of fluere, to flow.] Flowing with dew. [Obs.] 

Ror/qual, n.  [Norw. rorqualus, a whale with 
folds.) (Zodél.) A ‘ 
cetaceous mammal 
or whale of the 
genus Balawnopte- 
ra, resembling the 
common whale, 
but haying a more 
slender body. It 
has a dorsal fin, 
and is characterized by longitudinal folds on the 
throat and under parts. B. antiquorum, the razor- 
back, or great northern rorqual, is remarkable for its 
great length, which sometimes exceeds one hundred 
feet. 

Rod/ru-lent, a. [Lat. rorulentus, from ros, dew.] 
Full of dew. [Rare.] 

RoO/ry, a. Dewy. See Roary. [Mare.]_ “ And 
shook his wings with rory May-dews wet.” Fairfax. 

Ro-sa/ceoiis (-za/shus), a. (Lat. rosaceus, trom 
rosa, rose; It. & Sp. rosaceo, Fr. rosacé.| (Bot.) 
(a.) Composed of several petals, arranged like those 
of the rose; as, a rosaceows corol. Martyn. (b.) 
Pertaining to the rose family of plants; having flow- 
ers resembling those of the rose. 4 

RO/sa-ry,n7. [Lat. rosariwm, a place planted with 
roses, from rosarius, of roses, from rosa, a rose; 
Fr. rosaire, Sp. & It. rosario, L. Lat. rosarium, a 
string of beads, Fr. roseraie, a place planted with 
roses. | 

1. A bed of roses, or place where roses grow. 

2. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A 
series of prayers, and a string - 
of beads by which they are 
counted. ‘'T’o throw contempt 
. .. upon his idolized book, and 
the whole rosary of his pray- 
erp Milton. 


(37 A rosary consists of fifteen 
decades. Each decade contains 
ten Ave Marias, marked by small 
beads, preceded by a Pater Noster, 
marked by a larger bead, and con- 
cluded by a Gloria Patri. Five decades make a chaplet, 
which is a third part of the rosary. Bp. Fitzpatrick. 

R6s/cid, a. (Lat. roscidus, from ros, roris, dew.] 
Containing dew, or consisting of dew; dewy. 
Obs.) Bacon. 
Rose,n. [Fr. rose, Pr., Sp., Pg., It., & Lat. rosa, 
allied to Gr. pédov ; A-S., Dan., & Ger. rose, D. roos, 
Icel. & Sw. rds, O. H. Ger. rosa; Ir. & Gael. rds, 
W. rhos, Armor. roz, rozen.] 

1. A plant and flower of the genus Rosa, of many 
species and varieties, as the wild, canine or dog 
rose, the white rose, the red rose, the cinnamon 
rose, the eglantine or sweet brier, and the like. 

At Christmas I no more desire a rose. Shak. 

02 The rose is a shrub with oddly or alternately pin- 
nate leaves and prickly branches. It is distinguished for 
the beauty and fragrance of its flowers, which, in the 
native state, have five petals of a delicate pink color. By 
cultivation the number of petals is greatly increased, and 
the flowers present very many different hues in the dif- 
ferent varieties, which are so numerous as to be distin- 
guished with difficulty. 

2. A knot of ribbon in the form of a rose; a 
rosette. 

3. (Arch.) A rosette. See RosEerre. 

4. A perforated nozzle, as of a pipe, spout, &c., 
for delivering water in fine jets; a rose-head. 

5. The erysipelas. [Obs.] Nares. 

6. (Naut.) The card of the mariner’s compass. 

7. The color of arose; rose-red; pink. 


(=> Rose is sometimes used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds; as, rose-faced, rose-hued, rose- 
lipped, rose-red, and the like. 


Rose of Jericho (Bot.), a plant growing on the plain of 
Jericho; the Anastatica hierochuntina. Baird. — Under 
the rose. [Lat. sub rosa.] In secret; privately; in a 
manner that forbids disclosure; —the rose being among 
the ancients the symbol of secrecy, and hung up at enter- 
tainments, as a token that nothing there said was to be 
divulged. — Wars of the Roses (Eng. Hist.), feuds between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster, the white rose being 
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Great Northern Rorqual (Balenop- 
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the badge of the house of York, and the red rose of the 
house of Lancaster. 


Rose, v. t. To render rose-colored; to redden; to 
flush. [Obs. or rare.| ‘A maid yet rosed over 
with the virgin crimson of modesty.” Shak. 

Rose, imp. of rise. 

BRO/se-al, a. [Lat. roseus, from rosa, a rose; Pr. 
rosal, rozal.] Resembling a rose in smell or color. 
LObs.] Sir T. Elyot. 

RO/se-ate (Synop., § 180), a. [Lat. roseus, rosatus, 
prepared from roses, L. Lat. rose-colored, orna- 
mented with roses; It. rosato, Sp. & Pg. rosado, 
Pr. rosat, rozat, Fr. vosat. See supra.) 

1. Full of roses; rosy; as, roseate bowers. 

2. Of arose color; blooming; as, voseate beauty. 

Rose/bay, n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the genus 
Rhododendron, haying handsome flowers. (b.) A 
plant of the genus Lpilobium (LH. angustifolium). 

Rose/-btig, n. (Hntom.) A winged insect of the 
genus Cetonia (C. aurata); a species of diurnal 
beetle, which feeds on the blossoms of the rose, and 
on various other plants;—called also rose-beetle, 
rose-chafer, and rose-fly. 

Rose’-bush, x. The bush, shrub, or plant which 
bears roses. 

Rose/-eam/pi-on, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Agrostemma, especially A. coronaria. Loudon, 

Rose/-cha/fer, n. (Hntom.) (a.) A coleopterous 
insect of the genus Macrodactylus (M. subspinosa), 
which is very destructive to rose-bushes, grape- 
vines, and the like. (b.) The rose-bug. See RosE- 
BUG. 

RoOse/-eé6l/or, n. 1. The color of arose; pink. 

. Hence, a beautiful hue or appearance, as of a 
rose; fancied beauty, attractiveness, or promise. 
Rose/-edl/ored (-kil/urd), a. 1. Having the color 

of a rose. 

2. Uncommonly beautiful; hence, exaggeratedly 
fine or pleasing; extravagant; as, rose-colored an- 
ticipations. 

Roge/-euit, a. Cut with a smooth, round surface, 
as distinguished from those which have numerous 
facets ; — said of diamonds and other precious 
stones. Francis. 

Rose/-di/a-mond, n. A diamond nearly hemi- 
spherical, one side of which is flat, and the other 
cut into twenty-four triangular planes in two 
ranges. 

Roge’-drép, n. 1. A kind of lozenge having the 
flavor of the rose, Simmonds. 

2. An ear-ring. Simmonds. 

3. (Med.) A ruddy eruption upon the nose, caused 
by drinking ardent spirits ; grog-blossom. Dunglison. 

Rose/-én/sime,n. An appendage to the turning- 
lathe, by which a surface of wood, metal, &c., is 
engraved with a variety of curved lines, Craig. 

Rose/-fish, nm. A Norway haddock. Simmonds. 

RoGse/-f{1y¥, n. See RosE-BueG. 

Rose’-gall,. An excrescence on the dog-rose. 

ROse/=head, n. A perforated nozzle; arose. See 
Ross, 4. 

Rosge/-knGt (-not),n. A bunch of ribbons, or other 
pliable substance, plaited so as to represent a rose; 
a rosette, Booth. 

Roase/-lake,n. (Paint.) A rich tint prepared from 
lac and madder precipitated on an earthy basis ; — 
called also rose-madder, Fairholt. 

Rose/lite (49), n. [Fr. roselite, Ger. roselith, from 
the German mineralogist G. Rose, and Gr. \iSos, a 
stone.] (J/in.) A native arseniate of cobalt, occur- 
ring in small red crystals. Dana. 

Rose/-mal/low, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Althea, larger than the common mallow; holly- 
hock. Miller. 

Rose/ma-ry, n. [O. Eng. rosmarine, q. v., and 
rosemaryne, Lat.rosmarinus, fr. ros, dew, and mari- 
nus, marine; It. rosmarino, ramerino, Pg. rosma- 
ninho, Sp. rosmarino, romero, Pr. romanin, romani, 
Fr. romarin.] (Bot.) A verticillate plant of the 
genus Rosmarinus, growing naturally in the south- 
ern part of France, Spain, and Italy, also in Asia 
Minor and in China. It has a fragrant smell, anda 
warm, pungent, bitterish taste. It has been used 
as an emblem of fidelity or constancy. 

Stick your rosemary on this fair course. Shak. 

Marsh rosemary, a low herb (Statice limoniwm), found 
about salt marshes. Its flowers are of a pale purple 
color. The root is astringent, and is used in medicine. 

Gray. 

ROs/en, a. Consisting of, or resembling, roses; rosy. 
[Obs.] ‘A rosen chaplet.” Chaucer. 

Rose/=-n0/ble, n. An ancient English gold coin, 
stamped with the figure of a rose, first struck in the 
reign of Edward III., and current at 6s. 8d. 


He threw him a rose-noble. W. Scott. 


Hto-sélo-la,n. [N. Lat., dim. of Lat. rosa, a rose; 
Fr. roséole.] (Med.) A cutaneous disease, consist- 
ing of a rose-colored efflorescence, in circumscribed 
patches with little or no elevation, often alternately 
fading and reviving, sometimes with a colorless nu- 
cleus, chiefly on the cheeks, neck, and arms; — 
sometimes called rose-rash. 

Rodse/-pink, n. A pigment of a rose-color, made 
by dyeing chalk or whiting with a decoction of Bra- 
zil wood and alum; also, the color of the pigment. 

Rose’-pink, a. 1. Having a pink color like that of 
the rose, or like the pigment called rose-pink. 








ROSSIGNOL 


2. Disposed to clothe every thing with roseate 
hues; hence, sentimental. ‘‘Rose-pink piety.” 

a C. Kingsley. 

Rose/-quartz,n. (Min.) A variety of quartz which 


is rose-red. 

RoOs/er,n. Ayose-bush. [Obs.] 

Rose/-root,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Rhodi- 
ola ;— so called because the roots have the odor of 
roses; rosewort. 

ROs/e-ry, n. A place where roses are cultivated; a 
nursery of roses, 

Ro/set, n. [Fr. rosette, dim. of rose, Lat. rosa, a 
rose; It. rosetta, Sp. & Pg. roseta, Pr. roseta, ro- 
zetta.| -A red color used by painters. Peacham. 

Ro-sét/t& Stome. A stone found at Rosetta, in 
Egypt, bearing a tri-lingual inscription, by aid of 
which a key was obtained to the hieroglyphics of 
ancient Egypt. Brande. 

Ro-sét/t& Wood. <An East Indian wood of a live- 
ly red-orange color, handsomely veined with darker 
marks. Itis occasionally used for cabinet work. Ure, 

Ro-sétte’,n. [Fr. See supra.]| 

1. An imitation of a rose by means of ribbon or 
other material, used as an ornament or badge. 

2. (Arch.) An ornament in the form of a rose, 
much used in decorations. Gwilt. 

3. A red color; rosette. 

Rose/-wa/ter, n. Water tinctured with roses by 
distillation. 

Rose’-wa’ter, a. Having the odor of rose-water; 
hence, affectedly nice or delicate ; sentimental. 
“Rose-water philanthropy.” Carlyle. 

Rose/-win/dow, n. (Arch.) A circular window 
with a series of mullions diverging from the center 
to join the cusps around, forming divisions which 
bear a general resemblance to the leaves of a rose; 
— called also Catharine-window, or Catharine-wheel. 
[See Lllust. of Catharine-wheel.] Fairholt. 

Rosge’-wood, n. The wood of several different 
kinds of trees growing in Brazil and other warm 
climates. It is of fine quality and highly valued, 
being much used in cabinet-work. 

Rose’-wort, n. (Bot.) Rose-root. See ROsE-RooT. 

R6s/i-ery’/cian, n. [Lat. ros, dew, and crua, cross; 
dew, the most powerful dissolvent of gold, accord- 
ing to these philosophers, and cross, the emblem of 
light.] One of a sect of hermetical philosophers 
which came into being in Germany about the close 
of the seventeenth century. They made great pre- 
tensions to a knowledge of the secrets of nature, 
and especially as to the transmutation of metals, the 
prolongation of life, acquaintance with what is pass- 
ing in distant places, and the application of the Cab- 
ala and science of numbers to discover the most 
hidden things. 

(@~ The sect was often known as the Brothers of the 
Rosy Cross, it being supposed that the term Rosicrucian 
was derived from crux, cross, and rosa, rose. 

R5s/i-ern’cian, a. Pertaining to the Rosicrucians, 
or their arts. 

Ros/ied (r6z/id), a. 
the color of roses. 

RO/sier (r0/zher), n. [Fr. rosier, Pr. rosier, roser, 
It. rosajo, Sp. rosal, from Lat. rosarius, of roses. 
Cf. Rosary.] <A rose-bush. [Obs.] ‘ Crowned 
with a garland of sweet rosier.” Spenser. 

Rosin, n. [A different orthography of resin, q. v.] 
The resin left after distilling off the volatile oil from 
the different species of turpentine; colophony. 

Rés/in, v. t. To rub with rosin, as musicians the 
bow of a violin, and the like. ‘Or with the rosined 
bow torment the string.” Gay. 

ROos/i-mess, n. The quality of being rosy, or of re- 
sembling the color of the rose. 

R6s/in-oil, n. An oil obtained from the resin of 
the pine-tree, used by painters, for lubricating ma- 
chinery, and other purposes. Simmonds. 

Rds/in-y, a. Like rosin, or partaking of its quali- 
ties. 

Rés’land, n. [W. rhos, a dry meadow, a moor.] 
Heathy land; land full of ling; moorish or watery 
land. 

Ros’ma-rine’, n,. 
[ Obs.] 

1. Dew from the sea; sea-dew. 

You shall when all things else do sleep, 

Save your chaste thoughts, with reverence steep 
Your bodies in that purer brine 

And wholesome dew called rosmarine. B. Jonson. 

2. A fabulous sea-animal, which was reported to 
climb by means of its teeth to the tops of rocks to 
feed upon the dew. ‘‘ And greedy rosmarines with 
visages deformed.” Spenser. 

3. Rosemary. [Obs.] ‘Biting of anise-seed and 
rosmarine.” Bp. Hall. 

Ross, n. [Cf. Prov. Ger. grus, graus, coarse sand, 
gravel, rubbish. ] 

1. The rough, scaly matter on the surface of the 

_bark of trees. 4 

2. The refuse of plants. Halliwell. 

Ross, v.t. To divest of the ross, or rough, scaly sur- 
face; as, to ross bark. ; 

Rbs/sel, n. [Cf. ROSLAND, and Prov. Eng. rosil, for 
rosin, rossilly, sandy and gritty, like rosin, applied 
to soil.] Lightland. [#ng.] Mortimer. 

Rds/sel-ly, a. Loose; light. [Obs. Mortimer. 

Rds/sig-nol, n. [Fr. & Pr. rossignol, O. Sp. rosse- 
nol, rosenor, N. Sp. ruisenor, Pg. rouxinhol, rouxi- 


Decorated with roses, or with 


[From ros, dew, and marine.] 
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ROST 


nol, It. rossignuolo, Lat. lusciniola, diminutive of 
luscinius, luscinia, anightingale.] The nightingale. 

Rost, n. See Roust. 

Ro6s/tel, n. [Lat. rostellwm, diminutive of rostrum, 
a beak; Fr. vostelle.] (Bot.) (a.) The part of a 
seed which descends into the earth and becomes a 
root. (b.) A small process, shaped like a beak, 
found on the petals or stigmas of some plants, as 
the violet. : 

R6s/tel-late, a. [N. Lat. rostellatus, Fr. rostellé. 
See supra.] (Bot.) Having a small beak; terminat- 
ing in a long, hard, slender, straight point or beak. 

Ros-tél/li-form, a. [Lat. rostellum and forma, 
form. See Rosrren.] Having the form of a beak, 

Bos-téUlum,n. (Bot.) The same as ROSTEL, 

Rds/ter, n. [A corruption of register] 

1. (Mil.) A list of officers for duty. Scott. 

2. Hence, sometimes, a list of the officers of a di- 
vision, brigade, regiment, or battalion, containing, 
under several heads, their names, rank, the corps 
to which they belong, date of commission, and place 
of abode. 

(> This word is also used frequently instead of regis- 
ter, which comprehends a general list of all the officers 
of the State, from the commander-in-chief to the lowest 
in commission, under the same appropriate heads, with 
an additional column for noting the alterations which 
take place. W. H. Sumner. 

Rdbs/tral, a. [Lat. rostralis, from rostrum, a beak; 
Fr. & Sp. rostral, It. rostrale.] 

1. Resembling, or pertaining, to a rostrum. 

2. Pertaining to the beak. 

ROs/trate, a. (Lat. rostratus, from rostrum, a 

R6s/tra-ted, beak; It. rostrato, Sp. rostrado, 
Fr. rostré. See Rostrum. ] 

1. (Bot. & Conch.) Having a process resembling 
the beak of a bird; beaked. 

2. Furnished or adorned with beaks; as, rostra- 
ted galleys. 

Ros/tri-form, a. 
rostrum, a beak, and forma, form.] 
form of a beak, 

R6s/trum, n. [Lat., from rodere, to gnaw; It. & 
Sp. rostro, Fr. rostre.] 

1. The beak or bill of a bird. 

2. The beak or head of a ship. 

3. (Rom. Antiqg.) A scaffold or elevated place in 
the forum, where orations, pleadings, funeral ha- 
rangues, &c., were delivered. 

4. Hence, any elevated platform from which a 
speaker addresses an audience. 

5. (Bot.) A process in a plant resembling the 
beak of a bird. 

6. (Chem.) The pipe which conveys the distilling 
liquor into its receiver in the common alembic. 
[Obs.] Quincy. 

7. (Surg.) A crooked pair of forceps, having a 
beak-like form. [Obs.] Coxe. 

RO’su-late, a. aE Lat. rosulatus, from Lat. rosa, a 
rose.] (Bot.) Having the leaves arranged in little 
rose-like clusters. P. Cyc. 

ROs’y, a. [compar. ROSIER; superl. ROSIEST.| 
[From rose.] Resembling a rose in color, form, or 
qualities; blooming; red; blushing; charming. 

A smile that glowed 


[Fr. & Sp. rostriforme, fr. Lat. 
Having the 


Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue. Milton. 
While blooming youth and gay delight : 
Sit on thy rosy cheeks confessed. Prior. 


t= Rosy is sometimes used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds; as, rosy-bosomed, rosy-colored, 
rosy-crowned, rosy-jfingered, rosy-tinted, and the like. 
Rt, v. i. [imp. & p. p. ROTTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ROTTING.] [A-S. rotian, D. rotten, Proy. Ger. 
rotten, raten, rossen, rotzen, Icel. rotna, Sw. rutina, 
Dan. raadne.| To lose the natural cohesion and 
organization of parts ; to be decomposed into simple 
parts by the natural process, or the gradual opera- 
tion of heat and air; to putrefy; to go to decay. 


Syn.—To putrefy; corrupt; decay; spoil. 


RSt, v.t. [Sw. réta. See supra.] 

1. To make putrid; to cause to be, wholly or par- 
tially, decomposed by the natural operation of air 
and heat; to bring to corruption. 

2. To expose, as flax, to a process of maceration, 
&c., for the purpose of separating the fiber; to ret. 
R6t, n. [Ger. rotz. See supra.| The process of 
rotting; decay; putrefaction; specifically, (a.) A 
fatal distemper incident to sheep, and by some held 
to be owing to wet seasons and moist pastures. 
“His cattle must of ro¢ and murrain die.” Milton. 
(6.) A form of decay which attacks timber ;— usually 
called dry-rot. See Dry-ror. (c.) A disease very 


injurious to the potato, accompanied with decay of* 


the tubers, the causes of and remedy for which are 
yet unsettled. 

Heo'tad,n. (Lat. rota, wheel, W. rhod, id., allied to 
rhedu, to run. The name is derived from the fact 
that they sit in a circle.] 

1. An ecclesiastical court of Rome, composed of 
twelve prelates, of whom one must be a German, 
another a Frenchman, and two Spaniards; the other 
eight are Italians. It takes cognizance of all suits 
in the territory of the church ty appeal, and of all 
matters beneficiary and patrimonial. 

2. (Eng. Hist.) A club of politicians, who, in the 
time of Charles I., contemplated an equal govern- 
ment by rotation. Hudibras. 

RO/ta-cism,”. <A vicious pronunciation of the letter 
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7, produced by trilling the back part of the tongue 
against the soft palate, common in the northern 
parts of England, especially near Newcastle ;— 
called also Newcastle, Northumberland, or Tweed- 
side burr. 

Ro’tal, a. Relating to rotary motion. [Rare.] 

RO’ta-lite (49), n. [Fr. rotalite, from Lat. rota, 
wheel, and Gr. AéSos, stone.] (Paleon.) One of a 
genus of fossil shells, which are spiral, multilocular 
univalves. . 

RO/ta-ry, a. [From Lat. rota, wheel.] Turning, 
as a wheel on its axis; pertaining to, or resembling, 
the motion of a wheel on its axis; rotatory; as, 7o- 
tary motion. 

Rotary engine, a steam-engine in which a continuous 
motion round an 
axis is produced by 
the direct action of 
the steam, instead 
of being derived from 
a reciprocating mo- 
tion, as in the or- 
dinary engine ;— 
called also rotato- 
ry engine. — Rotary 
pump, a machine 
consisting of one or 
more projections 
acting as plungers, 
fixed to an axle, and 
revolving in a cylindrical case, for lifting or forcing fluids. 

RO/ta-sedpe, n. [Lat. rota, wheel, and Gr. ckoreiy, 
to view.] The same as GYROSCOPE, q. V 

Ro/tate, a. [Lat. rotatus, p. p. 
of rotare, to turn round like a 
wheel, from rota, wheel; It. 
rotato.] (Bot.) Monopetalous, 
spreading nearly flat, without 
any tube, or expanding into a 
nearly flat border, with scarcely 
any tube; wheel-shaped; as, a 
rotate corolla. 

Ro'tate,v.i. [imp.& p.p. ROTATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ROTATING.] [Lat. rotare, rotatum, to turn or roll 
is ; It. rotare, Sp. rotar, rodar, Pr.rodar. See 
infra. 

1. To revolve or move round a center. 

2. To go out of office, and be succeeded by anoth- 
er or by others. 

Ro/tate, v.t¢. Fo cause to revolve. 

Ro’ta-ted, a. ([Lat. rotatus. See ROTATE, a.] 
Turned round, as a wheel; wheel-shaped; rotate. 
Ro/tate-plane, a. (Bot.) Wheel-shaped and flat, 

without a tube; as, a rotate-plane corolla, Lee. 

Ro-ta/tion, n. [Lat. rotatio, from rotare ; Fr. rota- 
tion, Sp. rotacion, It. rotazione. See ROTATE, v. %.] 

1. The act of rotating or turning, as a wheel or 
solid body on its axis, as distinguished from the pro- 
gressive motion of a body revolving round another 
body, or a distant point; thus, the daily turning of 
the earth on its axis is a rotation ; its annual motion 
round the sun is a revolution. 

2. Any return or succession in a series; the course 
by which officers or others leave their places at cer- 
tain times, and are succeeded by others. 

3. Frequent change of crop on any piece of land. 

RO’ta-tive, a. [Fr. rotatif, Sp. rotativo. See su- 
pra.| Turning, as a wheel; rotary. [Rare.] 

Rotative engine, a steam-engine in which the recipro- 
cating motion of'the piston is transformed into a continu- 
ous rotary motion, as by means of a connecting-rod, 
working beam and crank, or an oscillating cylinder. 


Ro-ta’/to-plame, a. (Bot.) Wheel-shaped and 
flat. Wright. 
Ro-ta/tor, n. ie (Anat.) That which gives a 
circular or rolling motion; a muscle producing a 
rolling motion, or which serves to turif the part to 
which it is attached about its axis. Coxe. 
RO/ta-to-ry, n. [N. Lat. rotatoria (sc. animalia). 
See infra.| (Zo0dl.) A wheel-animalcule; a rotifer. 
See ROTIFER. Kirby. 
RO/ta-to-ry (50), a. [Fr. rotatoire, Sp. & It. rota- 
torio. See Roraror and Rorary.] 
1. Turning on an axis, as a wheel; rotary. 
2. Going in a circle; following in succession; as, 
rotatory assemblies. Burke. 
3. (Opt.) Producing rotation of the plane of po- 
larization; as, the rotatory power of bodies on 
light. Nichol. 
Rote,n. [O. Fr. rote, Pr. & O. Sp. rota, M. H. Ger. 
rotte, O. H. Ger. rota, hrota, L. Lat. chrotta 
Ir. crot, cruit, W. crwth. Cf. CRowD, CrowtH. | 
(Mus.) A kind of guitar, the notes of which were 
produced by a small wheel or wheel-like arrange- 
ment; an instrument similar to the hurdy-gurdy. 
“Extracting mistuned dirges from their harps, 
crowds, and rotes.” W. Scott. 
Rote, n. [O. Fr. rote, N. Fr. route, road, path, 
whence routine. See Route and Routine.) A fre- 
quent repetition of forms of speech without atten- 
tion to the meaning; mere repetition; as, to learn 
by rote. 











Rotary Pump. 





Rotate Corolla. 


Thy love did read by rote, and could not spell. Shak. 
Learn Aristotle’s rules by rote. Swift. 
Rote, n. [Fr. rut, roaring. See Rut.) The noise 


produced by the surf of the sea dashing upon the 
shore, See Rut. ‘The sea’s rote.” Mir. for Mag. 
Rote, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ROTED; p. pr. & vb. n. RO- 
TING.] To fix in the memory by means of frequent 





ROUGE 
repetition, or by hearing the repetition of others, 
without an effort of the understanding to compre- 
hend what is repeated, and without the aid of rules 
or principles. [Obs.] Shak. 

Rote, v.i. To go out by rotation or succession; 
to rotate. (Obs: Grey. 

RG6t/gut,n. 1. Bad small beer. Halliwell. 

2. Any bad spirituous liquor, especially when 
adulterated so as to be deleterious. 

R6th/er-béasts, n. pl. [A. 8. hrydher, hrudher, 
hreodher, hridher, quadruped, cow, O. Fries. rither, 
rether, O. H. Ger. hrind, pl. hrindir, ox, bullock, 
N.H. Ger. rind.] Cattle of the bovine genus; black 
cattle. [Obds.] Golding. 

R6th/er-nail (Synop., § 130), n. [O. Eng. rother, 
A-8. rédher (equiv. to Eng. rudder, q. v.)-] 
with a very full head, used for fastening the rudder 
irons of ships;—so called by shipwrights. 

R6th/er-soil, n. The dung of rother-beasts. 

RGth’/noff-ite (49), n. (Min.) <A variety of gar- 
net, brown or black, found in Sweden. 

RO/ti-fer (Synop.,§130), 
n. [N. Lat. rotifer, 
from Lat. rota, a 
wheel, and ferre, to 
bear, Fr. rotifere.] 
(Zo6l.) One of a group 
of microscopic crusta- 
ceans, having no limbs, 
and moving by means 
of rows of cilia about 





the head or the ante- Rotifers. 
rior extremity. Brachionus patulus in two 
Ro’ti-form, a. [Lat. positions. _ 


rota, wheel, and forma, shape.] 
1. Wheel-shaped; as, rotiform appendages. ' 
2. (Bot.) Having avery short tube, and spread- 
ing limb ;—said of a monopetalous corolla. Henslow. 
ROt/ten (rit/tn), a. [See Ror. Sw. rutten.] Having 
rotted; putrid; decayed; as, a rotten apple; hence, 
(a.) Offensive to the smell; fetid; disgusting. 
You common cry of curs, whose breath I hate 
As reek of the rotten fens. Shak. 
(.) Not firm or trusty ; unsound; defective ; treach- 
erous; as, a rotten plank. ‘‘The deepness of the 
rotten way.” Knolles. 
His principal care was to have many bridges laid over bogs 
and rotten moors. Milton. 
Syn.— Putrefied; putrid; decayed; carious; defect- 
ive; unsound; corrupt; deceitful; treacherous. 


ROt/ten-ly, adv. 
ten; putridly; defectively; fetidly. 

R6t/ten-ness (109), n. 
cariousness; putrefaction; unsoundness. 

RGt/ten-stone, n. (Min.) A soft stone, called also 
Tripoli, from the country from which it was former- 
ly brought, used in all sorts of finer grinding and 
polishing in the arts, and for cleaning metallic sub- 
stances. 

RG6t/i-lar, a. [Lat. rotula, dim. of rota, wheel.] 
(Anat.) Relating or appertaining to the patella or 
knee-cap. Dunglison. 

Ro-tiind’, a. [Lat. rotwndus, wheel-shaped, round, 
from rota, a wheel; It. rotondo, ritondo, Sp. rotun- 
do, redondo, Pr. redun, redon, O. Fr. roond, roont, 
round, reond, N. Fr. rond. See Rounp.] 

1. Round; circular; spherical. Addison. 
2. Hence, complete; entire. 
3. (Bot.) Orbicular, a little inclining to be oblong. 

Ro-tind’,n. <A rotunda. [Rare.] “The cause 
why a rotund has such a noble effect.” Burke. 

Ro-ttiin’da, n. [It. rotonda, Sp. rotunda, Fr. roton- 
de, from Lat. rotundus, round. See supra.] A 
round building; any erection that is round both on 
the outside and inside, like the Pantheon at Rome. 
[Written also rotundo.] 

Ro-ttind/i-{0/li-otis, a. [Lat. rotundus, round, and 
folium, a leaf; Fr. rotundifolié.] (Bot.) Having 
round leaves. 

Ro-tinmd/i-ty, jn. [Lat. rotunditas, Fr. rotondité, 

BRo-tiind/ness, Pr. rotonditat, Sp. rotundidad, 
It. rotondita, ritondita.] 

1. The state of being rotund; roundness; sphe- 
ricity; circularity. 
Strike flat the thick rotundity of the world. 
2. Hence, completeness; entirety. [Obs.] 


For the more rotundity of the number and grace of the mat- 
ter, it passeth for a full thousand. Fuller. 


Ro-tin’/do, n. See ROTUNDA. 

R@ou-aune’,n. [Fr.] A marking or branding iron. 

Rou/’ble, n. See RUBLE. 

E®ouche (roosh),n. [Fr. See Rucue.] A goffered 
quilling for ladies’ bonnets, &c., of lace, ribbon, and 
the like. [Written also ruche.] Simmonds. 

Eowé, (r00-a/), mn. [Fr., properly p. p. of rower, 
to break upon the wheel, from Fr. rowe, equivalent 
to Lat. rota, a wheel.] One devoted to a life of 
sensual pleasure; a debauchee; a rake. 

E€owet (1650-2), n. [Fr.] A small, solid wheel for- 
merly fixed to the pan of firelocks for discharging 
them, Crabb. 

Rouge (roozh, 74), a. [Fr. rouge, Pr. rog, Sp. 
roxo, rubio, Pg. rouxo, ruivo, It. roggio, robbio, 
Lat. rubeus, red, from rubere, to be red, from ruber, 
red.] Red. [Bae ‘ Davies. 

Rouge (roozh), n. [Fr. rouge, It. robbia, Sp. rubia, 
See supra.] 


Shak. 
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In a rotten manner, or as if rot- 


The state of being rotten; ~ 


ROUGE 


1. (Chem.) An anhydrous sesquioxide of iron, of 
a bright red color, used for giving a fine luster to ar- 
ticles of metal or glass. Ure. 

2. A cosmetic used for giving a red color to the 

~ cheeks or lips, the best of which is prepared from 
the dried flowers of the safllower, but it is often 
mae somine. ” Fairholt. Ure. 
e (roozh), v.%. [imp. & p. p. ROUGED; p. pr. 
ob “As ROUGING. | rBee wip ren To paint the face 
or cheeks with rouge. 
Rouge (roozh), v.¢. To paint or tinge with rouge. 
Rouge/’-draig’on (ro0zh/-), n. [Fr. lit. red dragon. ] 
An officer of the college of heralds. [Zng.] 
Beouge’-et-noir! (roozh/a-nwiir’), n. [Fr., red and 
black.] A game at cards in which persons play 
against the owner of the table or bank; —so called 
because the table is divided into small compart- 
ments, colored red and black. Hoyle. 
Roitgh (riif), a. (compar. ROUGHER; superl. ROUGH- 
EST. fe. hreoh, hreog, hredw, reow, riih, rig, 
- rw, L. Ger. rug, ruwe, rowe, D. ruig,ruw, O. H. 
Ger. rith, N. H. Ger. rauh, rauch, Dan. ruu, ru, O. 
Eng. row, rowe.] 

1. Having inequalities, small ridges, or points on 
the surface; not smooth or plain; as, a rough board; 
a rough stone; rough cloth; hence, (a.) Not level; 
uneven ; —said of a piece of land, or of a road. 

The fiend, 

O’er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 

Pursues his way. Dilton. 
(b.) Not polished; uncut;—said of a gem; as, a 
rough diamond. (c.) Tossed in waves; boisterous; 
high;—said of a sea or other piece of water. 
“More unequal than the roughest sea.” Burnet. 
(d.) Marked by coarseness; shaggy; ragged; dis- 
ordered ;— said of dress, appearance, and the like; 
as, a rough coat. ‘A visage rough.” Dryden. 
“Rough satyrs.” Milton. : 

2. Hence, figuratively, lacking refinement, gentle- 
ness, or polish; as, (a.) Not courteous or kind; rude; 
uncivil;—said of temper, manners, and the like. 
“A fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough.” Shak. “A 
men, rough as seas or winds.” Prior. 
(b.) Marked by severity or violence; harsh; hard; 

—said of measures, actions, or the like. ‘‘The 
rough edge of battle.” Milton. ‘‘A quicker and 
rougher remedy.” Clarendon. 
Kind words prevent a good deal of that perverseness which 
rough and imperious usage often produces in generous ae 
OckKe. 
(c.) Loud and hoarse; offensive to the ear; harsh; 
—said of sound, voice, and the like; as, a rough 
tone; rough numbers. Pope. (d.) Austere; harsh; 
—said of tastes; as, rowgh wine. (e.) Tempestu- 
ous; boisterous; stormy ;—said of weather, wind, 
and the like. 
He stayeth his rough wind in the day of the east wind. 
Zs, xxvii. 8. 
‘Time and the hour run through the roughest day. Shak. 


In the rough, in an unwrought or rude condition, or in 
the original material. ‘‘ Contemplating the people in the 
rough.” E. B. Browning.— Rough customer, a trouble- 
some antagonist. [Collog.]— Rough draught, a draught 
in its rudiments; a draught not perfected; a sketch. 


a (rtif), 2. 1. Boisterous or stormy weather. 
Obs. 


2 a rude, coarse fellow; aswaggerer; a coarse 

ully. 

Rotigh (rtf), adv. In a rough manner; rudely. 
“Sleeping rowgh in the trenches, and dying stub- 
bornly in their boats.” W. Scott. 

Rotigh (rtif), v. ¢ 1. To render rough; to give a 
rough appearance to; to roughen. 

2. To break in, as a horse, especially for military 
purposes, Crabb. 


Roughing rollers, rollers for reducing, in a rough man- 

ner, a bloom of iron to bars.— Zo rough it, to have or 

pursue a rough or rugged course; to encounter and over- 
come difficulties or hardships. 


Rotigh/-east (rtif/kast), v. ¢. [imp.& p. p. ROUGH- 
CAST; p. pr. & vb. n. Pore Gaerne. 

1. To form in its first rudiments, without revision, 
correction, and polish. 

2. To mold without nicety or elegance, or to form 
with asperities. 

3. To plaster with a mixture of lime and shells or 
pebbles; as, to rough-cast a building. 

Rottgh’-east (riif/kast), nm. 1. A rude model; the 
form of a thing in its first rudiments, or while un- 
finished. 

2. A kind of plastering made of lime, with a 
mixture of shells or pebbles, used for covering 
buildings. 

Rotgh’-east/er (rtif/kast/er), n, One who rough- 
casts. 

Rotgh/-draw (riif/-), v. ¢ To draw or delineate 
coarsely. 

Rotgh/en (riif/n), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. ROUGHENED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. ROUGHENING.] [From rough.] To 
make rough. 

Rottgh/en (riif/n), v.i. To grow or become rough. 

Rotigh’-foot/ed (rtif/-), a. Feather-footed; as, a 
rough-footed dove. [Rare.] Sherwood. 

Rotigh/-hew (riif/hu),v.¢. [imp, ROUGH-HEWED; 
Dp. P: ROUGH-HEWN ; p. pr. & vb. n. ROUGH-HEWING., | 

1. To hew coarsely, without smoothing; as, to 

rough-hew timber. 
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2. To give the first form or shape to; to form 
rudely; to shape approximately and rudely, 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. Shak. 
eee (rif/hi/er), m. One who rough- 
ews. ’ 
Rotigh’/-hewn (ritif/hiin), p. a. 


1. Hewn coarsely, 
without smoothing. 


2. Of coarse manners; rude; uncultivated. ‘A 
rough-hewn seaman.” Bacon. 
3. Not nicely finished; unpolished, Howell. 


Rotigh/ings (riif/ingz),n. pl. Grass after mowing 
or reaping. [Prov. Eng.] 

Rotigh/ish (rtif/ish), a. 
somewhat rough. 

ee ee (rtif/légd, or -lég/ged), a. 
legs covered with feathers ;— said of a bird. 

Rotigh/ly (rtifly), adv. In a rough manner; un- 
evenly; harshly; rudely; severely; austerely. 

Rottgh/’ness (riif/nes), n. The quality or state of 
being rough; unevenness; harshness; rudeness; 


In some degree rough; 


Having 





asperity ; severity. 

Rotgh/-rid/er (rtif/rid/er), ». One who breaks 
horses; especially (Mi/.), a non-commissioned offi- 
cer in the cavalry, whose duty is to assist the riding- 
master. Campbell. 

Rottgh/-setff (rtif/-), n. [Hng. rowgh, and Proy. 
Eng. scuff, the back of the neck.] A rough, coarse 
fellow ;— the lowest class of the people; the rab- 
ble. [Collog. U.S.] 

Rotgh/-shéd (ritif/-), a. Shod with shoes armed 
with points; as, a rowgh-shod horse. 

To ride rough-shod, to pursue a course regardless of 
the pain or distress it may cause others. 


Rotigh/-strings (rtif’-), n. pl. (Carp.) Pieces of 
undressed timber put under the steps of a wooden 
stair for their support. 

Rought (rawt), for raught, imp. of reach. [Obs.] 

Rotigh’/-work (rtif/wirk), v. ¢ To work over 
coarsely, without regard to nicety, smoothness, or 
finish. Moxon, 

Rouk, n. See ROKE. 

Houlade (rso-lid/), n. [Fr.] (Mus.) A passage 
of running tones; especially, a rapid flight of notes 
extemporaneously introduced as an embellishment. 

Moore. 

HBouleau (r60-10’), n.; pl. ROULEAUX (r00-102/). 
[Fr., a roll, from rouler, to roll. See Rouu.] A 
little roll; a roll of coins in paper. 

Roulette (roo-lét’), n. [Fr., properly a little wheel 
or ball, from vouler, to roll. See Rou. ] 

1. A game of chance, in which a small ball is made 
to move round rapidly on a circie divided off into 
red and black spaces, and as itstops on the one or 
the other, the player wins or loses, 

2. A small toothed wheel used by engravers to 
roll over the surface of a plate to produce dots. 

Roun (rown), v.i. [A-S. rinian, from ran, a mag- 
ical letter, a mystery; O. H. Ger. rainian, rtinén, L. 
Ger. runen, N. H. Ger. raunen. Cf. Rounp and 
Runic.] To whisper. [0bs.] Gower. 

Roun, v. ¢. To address ina whisper. [0bs.] 

Rounge,n. [Cf. Fr. ronce, bramble, brier, thorn, 
O. Fr. roncie, a kind of armor, a scythe, Fr. ranche, 
a round, step, rack.] (Print.) The handle of a 
printing-press by which the carriage on which the 
form to be printed is laid, is run in under the platen 
and out again;—sometimes applied to the whole 
apparatus by which the form is moved under the 
platen. Brande. 

Roun/¢e-val, a. [From Sp. Roncesvalles, a town 
at the foot of the Pyrenees.] [Obs.] 

1. Large; strong ;— from the gigantic bones of the 
old heroes pretended to be shown at Roncesyalles. 

2. Hence, characterized as, or pertaining to, a 
large size of pea, now called marrow-fat. Coles, 

Roun/¢e-val, n. A giant; hence, any thing very 
large and strong. Lees} 

Round,a. ([0O. Fr. roond, roont, roiind, reond, N. 
Fr. rond, from Lat. rotundus ; D. rond, Ger., Dan., 
& Sw. rund. See Rorunp.] 

1. Having every portion of the surface or of the 
circumference equally distant from the center ; 
spherical; circular, or having a form approaching 
this; orbicular; globular; as, a rownd ball, 

The firm, opacous globe 
Of this round world. Dilton. 

2. Having the form of a cylinder; cylindrical; as, 
the barrel of a musket is rownd. 

3. Having a curved form, especially that of an 
are of a circle or ellipse; not angular or pointed; 
as, a round arch, 

4. Full; complete; not broken, 

Pliny put a round number near the truth,rather than the 
fraction. Arbuthnot. 

5. Not inconsiderable; large. 

Three thousand ducats! ’tisa good roundsum. Shak. 

6. Complete and consistent; fair; candid; honest; 
frank ; — applied to conduct. [Obs. or rare.] 

Round dealing is the honor of man’s nature. Bacon. 
Let her be round with him. Shak. 


7. Full and smoothly expanded; not defective or 
abrupt; finished; polished ;—said of tye, or of 
authors with reference to their style. [Obs.] 

In his satires Horace is quick, round, and pleasant. Peacham. 


8. Fully or plumply stated; positive; decided; | 








ROUND 


pe thant reserve; — said of a statement or asser- 
ion. 
I will a round, unvarnished tale deliver. Shak. 
_ Round bodies (Geom.), the sphere, right cone, and 
right cylinder. — Round game, a game, as of cards, which 
does not admit of partnerships, but in which each in- 
dividual plays on his own account. Hoyle.— Round 
number, a number that ends with a cipher, and may be 
divided by 10 without a remainder; a complete or full 
number; also, sometimes, a whole number approximately 
near the truth. — Round robin, a written petition, memo- 
rial, remonstrance, or instrument, signed by names in a 
ring or circle, so as not to show who signed it first. ‘No 
round robin signed by the whole main-deck of the Acad- 
emy or the Porch.” De Quincey. — Round table, the ta- 
ble about which sat King Arthur and his knights. See 
Kyicut.— Round tower, one of certain lofty towers, ta- 
pering from the base to a conical cap or roof, which crowns 
the summit;— found chiefly in Ireland. ‘They are of 
great antiquity, and vary in height from thirty-five to one 
hundred and twenty feet. Some stand on circular and 
some on square bases.— Round trot, one in which the 
horse throws out his feet roundly; a full, brisk, quick trot. 
Addison. — Round turn (Naut.), one turn of a rope round 
a timber. — At a round rate, rapidly. Dryden. 

Syn. — Circular; spherical; globular; globose ; orbicu- 
lar; orbed; cylindrical; full; plump; rotund. 

Round, n. 1. That which is round, as a circle, a 
globe, a sphere. “In labyrinth of many a round 
self-rolled.” Milton. 

2. A series of events ending where it began; a 
series of like events recurring in continuance; a 
cycle; a periodical revolution. ‘ An Indian round 
of still returning woes.” Smith. 

3. A course of action or conduct, performed by a 
number of persons in turn, or one after another, as 
if seated in a circle. 

Women to cards may be compared; we play 

A round or two; when used, we throw away. Granville. 
The feast was served; the bowl was crowned; 

To the king’s pleasure went the mirthful round. Prior. 

4. A series of duties which must be performed in 
turn, and then repeated, 

5, A circular dance. 

Knit your hands, and beat the ground, 
In alight, fantastic round. Milton. 

6. That which goes round a whole circle or com- 
pany; as, a round of applause. 

7. Rotation, as in office; succession. Holyday. 

8. The step of a ladder; a rundle or rung. 

All the rounds like Jacob’s ladder rise. Dryden. 

9. A walk performed by a guard or an officer 
round the rampart of a garrison, or among sentinels, 
wee that the sentinels are faithful and all things 
safe. 

10. (Mus.) A short vocal piece, resembling a 
eatch, in which three or four voices follow each other 
round in a species of fugue in the unison, 

11. (Mil.) A general discharge of fire-arms by a 
body of troops, in which each soldier fires once. 

12. A brewer’s vessel for holding beer. Simmonds. 

13. e vessel filled with liquor, as for drinking, 

Rare. 
l 14. (Naut.) See RounD-TopP. 

Gentleman of the round, a gentleman soldier, but of 
low rank, only above the lance-pesade, whose office it 
was to visit and inspect the sentinels and advanced 
guards ; also, one of a number of disbanded soldiers who 
have betaken themselves to the trade of begging. [0ds.] 

Worm-eaten gentlemen of the round, such as have vowed to 
sit in the skirts of the city, let your provost and his half dozen 
halberdiers do what they can. B. Jonson. 
— Round of beef, a cut of the thigh through and across the 
bone. — Round of cartridges and balls, one cartridge to 
each man; as, to supply a regiment with a single round, 
or with twelve rounds, of cartridges. 

Round, adv. 1. On all sides; around, 

Round he threw his baleful eyes. Hilton. 

2. Circularly; in a circular form or manner; as, 

_ a wheel turns round. 

3. From one side or party to another; as, to come 
or turn round ; that is, to change sides or opinions. 

4. By or in a circuit; by a course longer than 
the direct course; back to the starting point, 

5. Through a circle, as of friends or houses. 

The invitations were sent round accordingly. W. Scott. 

All round, over the whole place; in every direction. 


Round, prep. 1. On every side of; around; as, the 
people stood round him; the sun sheds light round 
the earth. : ' . 

2. About; as, to go round the city; to wind a 
cable round the windlass. 
Round the tree 
All other beasts that saw, with like desire, A 
Longing and envying stood. Milton. 
To come or get round, to gain advantage over by flat- 
tery or deception; to cireumyent. [Colloq.] 

Round, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ROUNDED; p.pr. & vb. N. 

ROUNDING. : tie 
1. To make circular, spherical, or cylindrical; as, 

_to round a silver coin; to rownd the edges of any 
thing. 

Worms with many feet, that round themselves into balls, are 

bred chiefly under logs of timber. Bacon. 

2. To surround; to encircle; to encompass. [ Obs. ] 
The inclusive verge 

Of golden metal that must round my brow. Shak. 

3. To bring to fullness or completeness; to com- 


plete. 
Our little life is rounded with a sleep. Shak. 
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4. To give around or convex figure to; to make 
round and protuberant. 
The figures on our modern medals are raised and rounded 
to very great perfection. Addison. 
5. To move about; to go round. 
6. To make full, smooth, and flowing; as, to 
round periods in writing. Swift. 
To round in (Naut.), to haul upon a rope; especially, 
to haul upon the weather-braces.— To rownd up, to haul 
up; usually, to haul up the slack of a rope through its 
leading block, or to haul up a tackle which hangs loose, 
by its fall, Totten. 
Round, v. 7. 1. To grow or become round or full. 
The queen, your mother, rounds apace. Shak. 
So rounds he to a separate mind, : 
From whence clear memory may begin. Tennyson. 
2. To go round, asa guard. [Obs. and rare.] 
They ... nightly rounding walk. Milton. 
To round to (Naut.), to turn the head of the ship to- 
ward the wind. 


Round, v. i. [From rown, q. v.] To whisper. [ Obs.] 
The Bishop of Glasgow rounding in his ear, ‘‘ Ye are not a 
wise man,” ... he rownded likewise to the bishop, and said, 

** Wherefore brought ye me here?” Calderwood. 
Round, v. ¢. To whisper to; to speak in a whisper 
to. [Obs.] ‘If aman round an ass in the ear, and 
say closely.” Holland. 
Round/a-bout, a, 1. Indirect; going round; loose. 
It is easy to show that we have taken a terrible roundabout 


road. Burke. 

2. Ample; extensive. ‘Large, sound, rounda- 

bout sense.” Locke. 

3. Encircling; encompassing. Tatler. 
g5 Pp g 


Round/a-bout, n. 1. An horizontal wheel, on which 
children ride. Smart. 
2. A sort of surtout. Smart. 
3. An arm-chair with a rounded back. 
4. A short, close body-garment without skirts; 
a jacket worn by boys, sailors, and others. [U. S.] 
Round/a-bout-ness, n. The quality of being 
roundabout; circuitousness. 
Round/-backed (-bikt), a. Having a round back 
or shoulders; round-shouldered. 
Roun/deli, n. [Fr. rondelle, around, around shield. ] 
1. Any thing having a round form or figure; a 
round form or figure; a circle. 
The Spaniards, casting themselves into roundels,... made 
a flying march to Calais. Bacon. 
Specifically, (@.) A small circular shield, used by 
soldiers in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
often not more than a foot in diam- 
eter. Fairholt. (b.) (Her.) A cir- 
cular spot; an ordinary in the form 
of a small circle. (c.) (Fort.) A 
bastion of a circular form. 
2. (Mus.) [See RouNDELAY.] A 
roundelay. 
Come, now, a roundel, and a fairy song. 
Shak. 





Round/e-lay, n. [O. Fr. rondelet, from Fr. ronde- 
let, roundish, diminutive of rond, round. Cf. Ron- 
DEAU.] 

1. A sort of ancient poem, consisting of thirteen 
verses, of which eight are in one kind of rhyme, 
and five in another. It is divided into couplets; at 
the end of the second and third of which, the be- 
ginning of the poem is repeated, and that, if pos- 
sible, in an equivoeal or punning sense. 

2. (Mus.) (a.) A simple, rural strain which is 
short and lively. (b.) A kind of dance; a dance in 
a circle. Moore, 

3. Any thing having around form; a roundel. 

Round/er, n. One who rounds. 

Round/er, n. [See RonpureE.] Circumference; a 
circle; inclosure. 0hI Shak. 

Round/héad (-héd), n. A Puritan; —s0 called in 
the time of Charles I. by the Cavaliers, from the 
practice which prevailed among the Puritans of 
cropping the hair. Toone. 

Round/héad-ed, a. Having a round head or top. 

Round/house, n. 1. A constable’s prison; a pris- 
on in which persons taken up by the night-watch are 
kept till they can be examined by a magistrate. 

2. (Naut.) (a.) A cabin or apartment in the after 
part of the quarter-deck, having the poop for its 
roof;—sometimes called the coach. (b.) A privy 
near the head of the vessel. 

Round/ing, a. Round or roundish; nearly round. 

Round/ing, n. (Naut.) A small rope or spun-yarn 
wound round a larger rope to keep it from chafing; 
— called also service. Totten. 

Round/ish, a. Somewhat round; nearly round; 
as, a roundish seed; a roundish figure. 

Round/ish-ness, n. The state of being roundish. 

Round ‘let, n. A little circle. Gregory. 

Round/ly, adv. 1. In around form or manner. 

2. Openly; boldly; without reserve; perempto- 
rily; plainly; fully. 

He affirms every thing roundly. 

3. Briskly; with speed. 

Two of the outlaws walked roundly forward along a by- 
path. W. Scott. 

4. Completely; to the purpose; vigorously; in 
earnest. Shak. 

Round/ness, n. 1. The quality or state of being 


Addison. 


round; cylindrical form; rotundity; as, the rownd- | 
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ness of the globe, of the orb of the sun, of a ball, ] Rout, v. ¢. 


of a bow], &c. Watts. 
2. Fullness; smoothness of flow; as, the rownd- 
ness of a period. 
3. Openness; plainness; boldness; positiveness ; 
as, the roundness of an assertion. 
Syn.—Circularity; sphericity; globosity; globular- 
ity; globularness; orbicularness; cylindricity; fullness; 
plumpness; rotundity. 
Round/ridge, v. t. (Agric.) To form into round 
ridges by plowing. Edwards. 
Round/-shoul/dered, a. Having the shoulders 
projecting behind; round-backed. 
Round/-tébp, 2. (Naut.) A platform at the mast~- 
head; atop; —called also rounds. 
Round/-trade,n. A kind of barter, practiced on 
the Gaboon River and in its neighborhood, compris- 
ing a large assortment of miscellaneous articles ; — 
called also bundle-trade. Simmonds. 
Roup (roop), v. ¢. [A-8. hrépan, imp. hredp, to ery, 
call out; O. Sax. hropan, Goth. hropjan, O. Fries. 
& Icel. hrépa, Sw. ropa, Dan. raabe, D. roepen, L. 
Ger. ropen, O. H. Ger. hruofan, M. H. Ger. ruofen, 
N. H. Ger. rufen.] To cry or shout; hence, to ex- 
pose to sale by auction. [Scot.] Jamieson. 
| Roup, n. 1. An outcry; asale of goods by auction. 
[ Scot. Jamieson. 
2. [Cf. Roor.] A disease in poultry. Gardner. 
Rous/ant (rowz/ant), a. (Her.) Rising; — applied 
to a bird in the attitude of rising; as, a swan row- 


sant. Wright. 

Rouse, v.t. [imp. & p. p. ROUSED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ROUSING.] [A-S. r@sian, G@rasian. See RAISE and 
AROUSE. | 





1. To wake from sleep or repose; as, to rouse 
one early, or suddenly. 

2. To excite to lively thought or action from a 
state of idleness, languor, stupidity, or inattention. 
“To rouse up a people the most phlegmatic of any 
in Christendom.” Atterbury. 

3. To awaken into activity, as the attention, or 
some passion, emotion, or faculty. 

4. To put into motion: to agitate. 
winds that rowsed the sea.” 

5. To startle or surprise. 

Jtouse the fleet hart, and cheer the opening hound. Pope. 

Rouse, v.i. 1. To awake from sleep or repose. 

Morpheus vouses from his bed. Pope. 

2. To be excited to thought or action from a state 
of indolence or inattention. 

Rouse, v.i. (Naut.) To pull together upon a cable, 
&c., without the assistance of tackles, or other me- 
chanical power. Totten. 

Rouse, n._ [D. roes, Icel. rfiss, Sw. rfiis, L. Ger. 
rask, N. H. Ger. rausch, Icel. réissa, to get drunk. 
Cf. H. Ger. rauschen, L. Ger. rfisken, Sw. rfisa, D. 
ruischen, to rush, to rustle.] 

1. A bumper in honor of a health. [Obs.] Shak. 

2. A carousal; a festival; a drinking frolic. 

Fill the cup, and fill the can, 
Have a rouse before the morn. Tennyson. 


1. One who, or that which, rouses or 


“ Blustering 
Milton. 


Rousg’/er, 7. 
excites. 

2. Hence, something exciting, or very great. 
[Oe S-] Bartlett. 

Rous/ing, a. 1. Having power to awaken or ex- 
cite. 

I begin to feel some rousing motions in me. Milton. 
2. Great; violent; as, a rousing fire. [Vulgar.] 

Rous/ing-ly, adv. In a rousing manner}; violent- 
ly; excitingly. 

Roust, n. [Cf. Icel. rdst, an estuary.] A strong 
tide or current, especially in a narrow channel. 
[Written also rost and roost.) Jamieson. W. Scott. 

Roust, v. t. To rouse; to disturb; to vex; as, to 
roust one out. [Prov. Eng.] 

Rout (40),n. [O. Fr. route, rote, troop, company, 
Pr. rota, L. Lat. rupta, rutta, ruta, routa, rotta, 
from Lat. ruptus, rupta, p. p. of rumpere, to break ; 
D. rot, M. H. Ger. rote, rotte, N. H. Ger. rotte, 
Prov. Ger. rod, rot, rott, Dan. rode. ] 

1. A company of persons; a concourse. [Obs.] 
“We spied a rout of people.” Spenser. 
2. Hence, a fashionable assembly, or large even- 
ing party. ‘‘ At routs and dances.” Landor. 
3. A clamorous multitude; a tumultuous crowd; 
a rabble; as, a rout of people assembled. ‘ The 
endless routs of wretched thralls.” Spenser. 
4. (Law.) A disturbance of the peace by persons 
assembled together with intent to do a thing which, 
if executed, would make them rioters, and actually 
making a motion toward the execution thereof. 
Wharton. Roscoe. 
5. An uproar; a noise. 
What of this new book the world makes such avout about? 


Sterne. 
** My child, it is not well,” I said, 
“ Among the graves to shout; 
To laugh and play among the dead, 
And make this noisy rout.” Trench. 


Rout, n. [O.Fr. route, N. Fr. déroute, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. rota, It. rotta, a defeat, a breaking, from Lat. 
ruptus, rupta, p. p. of rumpere, to break. Cf. su- 
pra.| The breaking or defeat of an army or band 
of troops, or the disorder and confusion of troops 
thus defeated and put to flight. 





Thy arm 


Varese 
Dispersed in rout, betook them all to fly. Daniel. 





ROW 


[imp. & p. p. ROUTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ROUTING.] To break the ranks of, as troops, and 
put them to flight in disorder; to defeat and throw 
into confusion. 

That party of the king’s horse that charged the Scots, so 
totally routed and defeated their whole army that they fled. 
Clarendon. 
To rout out, to search thoroughly; to turn out. 
Syn.—To defeat; discomfit; beat; overpower; over- 
throw; conquer. 

Rout, v. 7. To assemble in a clamorous and tumult- 
uous crowd. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Rout, v.i. [Sax. hrutan.] Tosnore. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Rout,v.t. [For root.| To turn up with the nose; 
to root. [0bs.] ise 

Route (root, or rowt, 40) (Synop., § 180), n. [Fr. 
route, O. Fr. rote, from Lat. rupta (se. via), from 
ruptus, p. p. of rwmpere, to break; hence, lit. a 
broken or beaten way or path; Sp. rauta, ruta. 
Cf. supra.] The course or way which is traveled 
or passed, or to be passed; a passing; a course; a 
march. 

Wide through the furzy field their route they take. Gay. 
(37 Walk~ gives the preference “ to the first sound 
[row?t] of th . word, notwithstanding its coincidence in 
sound with anvther word of different meaning,” both as 
conforming to the best usage of his time, and also because 
‘*the fewer French sounds of this diphthong [ow] we have 
in our language the better.” Most of the orthoepists who 
have succeeded Walker give the preference to root; but 
rowt is perhaps the more common pronunciation in the 
United States. 


Rou-tine’ (rdo-teen’), n. [Fr., from route, a path, 
way,road. See supra and ROTE.] 

1. A round of business, amusements, or pleasure, 
daily or frequently pursued; especially, a course of 
business or official duties regularly or frequently 
returning. 

2. Any regular course of action or procedure 
rigidly adhered to by the mere force of habit. 

Rout/otts-ly, adv. (Law.) With that violation of 
law called a rout; in the manner of arout. Bouvier. 
Rove, v.i. [imp. & p. p. ROVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ROVING.] [Originally, to rob, and hence, from the 
rambling, wandering mode of lite of a robber, to 
ramble, to range, to wander; L. Ger. & D. réven, 
petite Sw. rdfva, O. Fries. rava, rdvia. See 

OB. 

1. To wander; to ramble; to range; to go, move, 
or pass without certain direction in any manner, by 
walking, riding, flying, or otherwise. 


x 


For who has power to walk has power to rove. Arbuthnot. 


2. To shoot, especially at an angle of elevation, 
not at a point-blank aim. [Obs.] 
That with thy cruel dart 
At that good knight so cunningly didst rove. 


(=~ This was also called shooting at rovers. 


Rove, v.t. 1. To wander over; as, roving a field; 
roving the town. : 
( This is an elliptical form of expression, — over, 
through, or about, being understood. 
2. To plow into ridges by turning one furrow 
over another. 


Syn.— To wander; roam; range; ramble; stroll. 
Rove,n. The act of wandering; aramble. [Rare.] 
In thy nocturnal rove one moment halt. Young. 


Rove,v.t. [Perhaps from reeve.] To draw through 
an eye or aperture ; to draw out into flakes; to card, 
as wool. Jamieson, 

Rove, n. <A roll of wool, or sliver, drawn out and 
slightly twisted, preparatory to being further spun 
into thread or yarn. 

Rov’er,n. 1. A wanderer; one who rambles about. 

2. A fickle or inconstant person. 

3. A robber or pirate; a freebooter. Bacon. 

4. A sort of arrow. [0bs.] B. Jonson. 

At rovers, without any particular aim; at random; as, 
shooting at rovers. [Rare.] See Rove, 2. Addison. 


Rov/ing, 7. 1. The operation of forming the roye, 
or slightly twisted thread, from the sliver or roll of 
wool, by means of a machine for the purpose, called 
a roving-frame or roving-machine. 

2. A roll of wool or sliver drawn out and slightly 
twisted; a rove. 

Rov/ing-ly, adv. In a wandering manner. 

Rov/ing-ma-¢chine’, n. A machine for winding 
roves or slubs on small bobbins for the creels of the 
spinning-machine. Simmonds. 

Rov/ing-ness, n. The state of roving. 

Rov/ing-sh6t, n. A random shot. 

Row (ro), 7. [A-8. rdw, D. rij, L. Ger. riege, rége, 
O.H. Ger. riga, M. H. Ger. rige, N. H. Ger. reihe. 
Cf. REw.] 

1. A series of persons or things arranged in a 
continued line; a line; a rank; a file; as, a row of 
trees; a vow of gems or pearls; a row of houses or 
columns. ‘The bright seraphim in burning row.” 

Milton. 

2. An excursion taken in a boat with oars. 

Row culture (Agric.), the practice of cultivating crops 
in drills, 

Row, v. t. [imp. & p. p. ROWED; p. pr. & vb. n. ROW- 
ING. | alg” ee L. Ger. rojen, M. H. Ger. riie- 
jen, D. roejen, Dan. roe, Sw. ro, Icel. ra, H. Ger. 
rudern. Of. RuDDER.] 


Spenser. 
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ROW 


1. To impel, as a boat or vessel, along the surface 
of water by oars; as, to row a boat. 

2. To transport by rowing; as, to vow the captain 
ashore in his barge. 

Row, v.i. 1. To labor with the oar; as, to row well. 

2. To be moved by oars; as, the boat rows easily. 

Row (rou), ”. [Abbreviated from rout, q. v.] 
riotous, noisy disturbance. Byron. 

Rodw/a-ble, a. Capable of being rowed or rowed 
upon. [0bs.] B. Jonson. 

Row/an-tree, n. (Bot.) The roan-tree, or Euro- 
pean mountain-ash. 

Row/-bodat, n. A boat propelled by rowing. 

Row/dy (rou/dy),n. [From rowt, or row. See su- 
pra.| One who engages in rows, or riots; ariotous, 
turbulent fellow. [U.S.] 

Row/dy-ish, a. Pertaining to, or characterized by, 
the manners of arowdy; as, rowdyish boys. 

Row/dy-ism, 7. The conduct of a rowdy; noisy 
blackguardism. [U. 8. 

Row el (rou/el), n. [O. Fr, roele, rouele, N. Fr. rou- 
elle, equivalent to Lat. rotula, a little wheel, dim, of 
roe, roue, Lat. rota, a wheel.] 

1. The little wheel of a spur, formed with sharp 
points. ‘ With sounding whip and vowels dyed in 
blood.” Cowper. 

2. A little flat ring or wheel of plate or iron on 
horses’ bits. 

The iron rowels into frothy foam he bit. Spenser. 


3. (Far.) A-yroll of hair or silk, passed through 
the flesh of horses, answering to a seton in surgery. 
Row’el,v.t. [imp.& p.p. ROWELED, or ROWELLED. 
Pp. pr. & vb.n. ROWELING, Or ROWELLING.] (Far.) 
‘To insert a rowel, or roll of hair or silk, in. 
Row/’en (rou/en), n. [Called also rowet, rowett, 
rowings, roughings, from rough, O. Eng. row, rowe. 
Of. STUBBLE-FIELD. ] 
1. A field kept up till after Michaelmas, that the 
corn left on the ground may sprout into green. 
Turn your cows that give milk into your rowens till snow 
comes: Mortimer. 
2. The second growth of grass in aseason ;—called 
also aftermath. [Hng.& U.S.] Halliwell. 
Row/er,n. One who rows or manages an oar in 
rowing. 


Row’/ett,n. See Rowen. 


Row/ley-rage,n. See RAGSTONE. 
Row/lock  (collog. c 
rtil/uk), n. (Naut.) 


A contrivance or ar- 
rangement for sup- 
porting an oar in row- 
ing. It consists some- 
times of a hollow in 
the gunwale of a boat, 
sometimes of a pair 
of pins between which the oar rests on the edge of 
the gunwale, sometimes of a single pin to which the 
oar is hooked, or on top of which it is supported. 

Row/port, n. (Naut.) A little square hole in the 
side of small vessels of war, near the surface of the 
water, for the purpose of rowing in a calm. 

Roy, a. The same as ROYAL. [Obs] Chapman. 

Roy,n. [Fr. rot.) A king. [0bs.] 

Royal, a. [Fr. royal, O. Fr. rotal, reial, real, from 
Lat. regalis. See REGAL.] 

1. Kingly; pertaining to the crown; regal; as, 
royal power or prerogative; a royal garden; royal 
domains; the royal family. 

2. Becoming a king or queen; as, royal state. 

3. Noble; illustrious; magnificent. 

How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio? Shak. 


Royal bay (Bot.), a plant of the genus Laurus (L. 
nobilis). 

Syn.—Kingly; regal; monarchical; imperial; king- 
like ; princely ; august; majestic; superb; splendid; illus- 
trious; noble; magnanimous. 

Roy/’al,n. 1. A large kind of paper, usually 20 by 
25 inches or more, 

2. (Waut.) A small sail spread immediately above 
the top-gallant-sail; — sometimes called top-gallant- 
royal. Totten. 

3. One of the shoots of a stag’s head. Bailey. 

4. (Gun.) A small mortar. 

5. (Mil.) One of the soldiers of the first regiment 
of foot, called the Royals, and supposed to be the 
oldest regular corps in Europe. [Hng.] James. 

re nm, An unimportant or powerless king. 
Ss 
_ There were at this time two other royalets, as only kings by 
his leave. Fuller. 
Roy/al-ism, n. [Fr. royalisme.] The principles or 
conduct of royalists. 
Roy/al-ist,n. [Fr. royaliste.] An adherent to a 
king, or one attached to a kingly government. 
Where Ca’ndish fought, the royalists prevailed. Waller. 
Roy/al-ize,v.¢. [imp. & p.p. ROYALIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ROYALIZING.] To make royal. Shak. 
Roy/al-ly, adv. Inaroyal or kingly manner; like 
a king; as becomes a king. 
His body shall be royally interred. Dryden. 
Roy/’al-ty,n. [O. Fr. roialté, royaulté, N. Fr. roy- 
auté, 

1. The state of being royal; the condition or 
quality of a royal person; kingship; kingly office. 

Royalty by birth was the sweetest way of majesty. J/olyday. 
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2. The person of a king or sovereign; majesty; 
as, in the presence of royalty. ‘‘ For thus his roy- 
alty doth speak.” Shak. 

3. An emblem of royalty; regalia; — usually in 
the plural. [Obs.] 

Wherefore do I assume 
Their royalties, and not refuse to reign? Milton. 

4. That which pertains to a king as his right; 

prerogative. 
In his royalty of nature reigns that 
Which would be feared, Shak. 

5. Hence, kingdom; domain; jurisdiction; prov- 
ince; sphere. 

The vast and inexhaustible variety of knavery, folly, affec- 
tation, humor, &c., &c., as mingled with each other, or as mod- 
ified by difference of age, sex, temper, education, profession, 
and habit of body, are all within the royalty of the modern 
comic dramatist. ... The ancients were much more limited in 
their circle of materials. W. Scott. 

6. A tax or duty paid to the crown or govern- 
ment, as on the produce of a mine. See IMPERI- 
ALTY. 

7. Hence (Com.), a duty paid by one who uses the 
patent of another, at a certain rate for each article 
manufactured; or a percentage paid to the owner 
of an article by one who hires the use of it. 

Royne,n. A stream; arun. [Obs.] 

Royne, v.¢. (Fr. rogner, O. Fr. rooigner, Pr. re- 
donhar, rezoynar, from Lat. rotundus, Pr. redon. 
See Rotunp.] To bite; to gnaw. [Written also 
roin. ] Obs. Spenser. 

Royn/’ish, a. [Fr. rogneuxz, O. Fr. & Pr. rognos, 
Sp. ronoso, It. rognoso, from Fr. rogne, Pr., Sp., 
Pg., & It. rogna, scab, mange, itch.] Mangy; scab- 


by; hence, mean; paltry; troublesome, ‘ The 
roynish clown.” [Written also rotnish.] (Obs. 
and rare.] Shak. 


Roys’/ter-er, n. The same as ROISTERER. 
Roys/ton €row. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus 
Corvus (C. cornix); the hooded crow. 
Roy/te-lét, n. [Fr. roitelet, dim. of roi, equiv. to 
Lat. rex, regis, king.] <A little king. [Obs.] Aylin. 
Roy/tish, a. [Probably for riotish, from riot, like 
Scot. roytous for riotous.] Wild; irregular. [ Obs.] 
Rub, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RUBBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RUBBING.] [W. rhwbiaw, Gael. rub, N. H. Ger. 
reiben, O. H. Ger. riban, L. Ger. riwen, wriwen, D. 
wrijven, Dan. rive, Sw. rifva, Icel. rifa. Of. RIVE. ] 
1. To move with pressure or friction; as, to rub 
the hand over the surface of a body; hence, to wipe; 
to clean; to scour, 
Look how she rubs her hands ! Shak. 


2. To spread a substance thinly over the surface 
of; to smear, 
Their straw-built citadel 
New rubbed with balm. 
3. To polish; to retouch ; — with over’. 
The whole business of our redemption is to rub over the 
defaced copy of the creation. South. 
4. To tease; to fret; to annoy; to reproach; to 
thwart. [Rare.] 
’Tis the duke’s pleasure, 
Whose disposition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubbed nor stopped. Shak. 
To rub down, to clean by rubbing; to comb or curry, 
as a horse.— Zo rub off, to clean any thing by rubbing; 
to separate by friction; as, to rub offrust.— To rub out. 
(a.) To remove or separate by friction; to erase; to ob- 
literate; as, to rub out a mark or letter; to rub out a 
stain. (0.) Hence, to remove, as by death; to kill. aed 
gar, U. S.j—Torubup. (a.) To burnish; to polish; to 
clean. (6.) To excite; to awaken; to rouse to action; 
as, to rub up the memory. 


Rib, v. i. 1. To move along the surface of a body 
with pressure; to grate; as,a wheel rubs against 
the gate-post. 

2. To fret; to chafe; as, to rwb upon a sore. 

3. To move or pass with difficulty; as, to rub 
through woods, as huntsmen; to rub through the 
world. 

Rub, n. [W.rhwb. See supra.] 

1. The act of rubbing; friction. 

2. That which rubs, or tends to hinder or ob- 
struct motion or progress; collision, hinderance; 
obstruction; especially, a difficulty or obstruction 
hard to overcome; a pinch. 

Now every rub is smoothed in our way. Shak. 
To sleep, perchance to dream; ay, there’s the rub. Shak. 

Upon this rub, the English embassadors thought fit to de- 
mur, Hayward. 

3. Inequality of ground that hinders the motion 
of abowl. [Obs.] Shak. 

4. Something grating to the feelings; sarcasm ; 
joke; as, a hard rub. 

5. Imperfection; failing; fault. [Obs.] 

A gentleman, excepting some few rubs, 
Fraught as deep with noble and brave parts 
As any he alive. Beau. & Fi. 

6. Achance. [0Obs.] 

Flight shall leave no Greek a rub. Chapman. 

7. A stone, usually some kind of sandstone, used 
to sharpen instruments; a whetstone ;— called also 
rubstone. 

Riib/a-diihb’, n. 


Milton, 


The sound of the drum; hence, a 
clamorous, repeated sound; a clatter. ‘The rub- 
adub of the abolition presses.” D. Webster. 

T8y-ba’to, a, [It.] Robbed; borrowed. 


Tempo rubato (Mus.), borrowed time ;—a term applied | 








RUBIFY 


to a style of performance in which some tones are held 
longer than their legitimate time, while others are pro- 
portionally curtailed. 


Riib’bage,n. Rubbish. [0bs.] See Ruppisu. 
Ritb/ber, nm. 1, One who, Le re which, rubs; as, 
(a.) The instrument or thing used in rubbing or 
cleaning. (b.) A coarse file, or the rough part of it. 
(c.) A whetstone; a rubstone. (d.) That which 
grates on the feelings; a sarcasm; arub, (e.) The 
cushion of an electrical machine. 
2. In some games of chance, as whist, &c., the 
decisive game or games, being the best of three, or 
two out of three games; as, to play the rubber; to 
win the rubber. Hoyle. 
3. (pl.) Overshoes made of India-rubber. [U. S.] 


India rubber, caoutchouc;—so called as having been 
originally used to rub out pencil marks. See CaourcHouc. 


Ritb’/bidge, n. Rubbage; rubbish. [0bs.] 
Rtib/bish, n. [From rub; properly, that which is 
rubbed off, but not now used in so limited a sense. ] 
Waste or rejected matter; any thing worthless; a 
mass or heap of good-for-nothing things; valueless 
stuff; especially, fragments of fallen buildings; 
ruins; debris. 
What heaps of rubbish, and what offal! Shak, 
He saw the towns one half in rubbish lie. Dryden. 


Ritib/bish-y, a. Of, or pertaining to, rubbish; worth- 
less. Carlyle. De Quincey. 
Riib’/ble, n. 1. (Mining.) (a.) The upper fragmen- 
tary and decomposed portion of a mass of stone. 
(b.) A mass or stratum of fragments of rock lying 
under the alluvium, and derived from the neigh- 
boring rock. [Prov. Eng.] Lyell. 
2. Water-worn or rough stones, broken bricks, 
&c., used in coarse masonry, or to fill up between 
walls. 

3. The whole of the bran of wheat, before it is 
sorted into pollard, bran, &e. [Prov. sng) 
Riib/ble-stone, n. 1. (Mining.) Rubble. See 

RUBBLE. 
2. Small stones used for coarse masonry; rubble. 
3. (Geol.) A kind of conglomerate rock composed 
‘of fragments of different kinds of rock cemented 
together by some substance, and usually called 
graywacke. Kirwan. 

Rub/ble-wall, (Masonry.) Coarse 

Rtb/ble=-work (-wirk), walling constructed of 
pee stones, not large, but irregular in size and 
shape. 

Ritib/bly, a. Pertaining to, or containing, rubble. 

Ru-béd@/i-motis, a. [From Lat. rubedo, redness, 
fr, rubere, to be red.] Reddish. [Rare.] MW. Stuart. 

Ru/be-fa/cient (-shent), a. Making red. 

Ru/be-fa/cient, n. ([Lat. rubefaciens, p. pr. of 
rubefacere, to make red, from rubere, to be red, 
and facere, to make.] (ded.) A substance or ex- 
arte: application which produces reduess of the 
skin. 

Ru/bel-lite (49), n. [Ger. rubellit, from Lat. ru- 
bellus, reddish, diminutive of ruber, red.] (Min.) 
A red variety of tourmaline, varying in color from 
a pale rose-red to a deep ruby. Dana. 

HRu-bélo-la, n. ([N. Lat., from Lat. ruber, red.] 
(Med.) The measles. 

Ru-bés’/cenge, n. A reddening; a flush. 

Ru-bés/cent, a. [Lat. rubescens, p. pr. of rubes- 
cere, to grow red, verb inchoative from rubere, to be 
red; Fr. rubescent, Sp. rubescente.] Growing or 
becoming red; tending to a red color. 

Ru/bi-ean, a. [Fr., from Lat. rubeus, red, reddish, 
from rubere, to be red, from ruber, red.] Red pre- 
dominating over gray in the color of a horse; or 
bay, sorrel, or black, with a light gray or white 
upon the flanks, but the gray or white not predomi- 
nant there. Smart. 

Ru/bi-célle, n. [Fr. rubicelle, from Lat. rubeus, 
red, reddish. See supra.] (Min.) A variety of ru- 
by of a reddish color, from Brazil. Brande. 

Rw/bi-eon, n. (Anc. Geog.) A small river which 
separated Italy from Cisalpine Gaul, the province 
allotted to Julius Cesar. 


(" When Cesar undertook the conquest of Italy, the 
act of crossing this river was the first and significant step 
of the enterprise. Hence the phrase to pass the Rubicon 
signifies to take the decisive step, by which one is com- 
mitted to a hazardous or difficult enterprise. 


Ru/bi-eund, a. [Lat. rwbicundus, from rubere, to 
be red, from ruber, red; Sp. rubicundo, It. rubi- 
condo, Fr. rubicond.] Inclining to redness. 

Rw/bi-etin’di-ty,». [L. Lat. rubicunditas.] The 
state of being rubicund; inclination to redness; 
ruddiness. ‘*I do not wish you to parade your 
rubicundity and gray hairs.” H. Walpole. 

Ru-bid/i-im, n. [Lat. rubidus, red.] (Min.) An 
alkaline metal first found in mineral waters ;— so 
called from exhibiting dark red lines in the spectrum 
analysis, by means of which it was discovered. 

Ru-biffie, a. (Lat. ruber, red, and facere, to make. ] 
Making red; as, rubific rays. Grew. 

Ruw/bi-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. rubification. See supra.] 

1. The act of making red. Howell. 
2. That which serves to make red. Holland. 

Ru/bi-f6rm, a. [Lat. ruber, red, and forma, form. ] 
Haying the form or nature of red; as, the rubiform 
rays of the sun are least refrangible. Newton. 

Ru/bi-fy, v.t. [Fr. rubéfer, Pr. & Sp. rubijicar, 
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RUBIGINOUS 


It. rubificare. See RuBiric.] Tomakered; to red- 
den. [ Rare. Browne. 

Ru-big/i-noitts, a. [Lat. rubiginosus, robiginosus, 
from rubigo, robigo, rust; Fr. rubigineux, Itwrug- 
ginoso. See infra.| Exhibiting, or affected by, 
rubigo; rusty. 

Eiu-bt'g0,n. [Lat. rubigo, robigo, rust of metals, 
rust, blight, mildew on grain; Sp. rubigine, robi- 
gine, It. rubigine, ruggine.] (Bot.) A kind of rust 
on plants, consisting of a parasitic fungus or mush- 
room; mildew. 

Bu/bine, n. The same as RuBy. 

Ry bows, a. (Lat. rubeus, rubius, from rubere, 
to be red, from ruber, red; Sp. rubio, It. robbio. 
See RouGE.] Red; ruddy. [0bs.] 

Diana’s lip 
Is not more smooth and rubious. Shak. 
Ru/ble (ry/bl), n. [Written also rowble.] [Russ. 
rubl, originally a piece cut off, from rubitj, to cut.] 
1. A silver coin of Russia, equal in value to 100 
copper copecks, and worth from about $0.75 to 
about $0.86, according to the coinage. It is the 
legal standard of silver currency, by which accounts 
are kept. The ruble of 1799 is worth about $0.73. 
Simmonds. Homans. 
2. A gold coin of Russia, 100 of which are held 
equal to 103 of the silver ruble. Simmonds. 

Ru/brie,n. [Fr. rubrique, Pr., Sp., Pg., It., & Lat. 
rubrica, from Lat. rubrica, red earth for coloring, 
red chalk, from ruber, red.] That part of any work 
which in the early manuscripts and typography 
was colored red, to distinguish it from other por- 
tions; hence, specifically, (a.) (General Lit.) The 
title-page, or parts of it; the initial letters, &c., 
when printed in red. (b.) (Law-books.) The title 
of a statute; — so called as being anciently written 
in red letters. Bell. (c.) (Prayer-books of the 
Episcopal Church.) The directions and rules for 
the conduct of service, formerly printed in red; 
and hence, an ecclesiastical or episcopal injunction. 

All the clergy in England solemnly pledge themselves to 
observe the rubrics. Hook. 
(d.) Hence, also, that which is established or set- 
ec as by authority; a thing definitely settled or 

xed. 


_ Nay, as a duty, it had no place or rubric in human concep- 
tions before Christianity. De Quincey. 


Ru/brie, v. ¢. To adorn with red; to redden; to 


rubricate. [are.] Johnson. 
Ru/brie, a. 1. Colored in red; placed in ru- 
Ku/brie-al, brics. 


What though my name stood rubric on the walls 
Or plastered posts? 
2. Pertaining to the rubric. ‘Rubrical eccen- 
tricities.” C. Kingsley. 
Ru/brie-ate, v.¢. [Lat. rubricare, rubricatum, It. 
rubricare, Sp. rubricar. See supra.] To mark or 
distinguish with red; to arrange as in arubric; to 
establish in a settled and unchangeable form. ‘A 
system... according to which the thoughts of men 
were to be... rwbricated forever after.” Hare. 
Ru/brie-ate, a. [Lat. rubricatus, p. p. of rubri- 
care. See supra.] Marked with red. Spelman. 
Ru-bri/cian, )n. One skilled in, or tenaciously 
Ru/bri-cist, adhering to, the rubric. 
Ru-bri¢/i-ty,n. Redness. [Rure.] 
Riib/-stone, n. <A stone for scouring or rubbing; 
a whetstone; arub. See Rus, v., 7. 
HEy/bus, n. [Lat.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, in- 
cluding the raspberry, blackberry, and the like. 
Ruo’by (82), n. [Fr. rubis, Pr. robi, robin, Sp. rubi, 
rubin, Pg. rubi, rubim, It. rubino, L. Lat. rubinus, 
robinus, from Lat. rubeus, red, reddish, from ruber, 
red; Ger., Dan., & Sw. rubin, D. robijn.] 

1. (Min.) A precious stone or mineral, of a car- 
mine red color, sometimes verging to violet, or 
intermediate between carmine and hyacinth red. 
The common ruby is a red variety of the spinel. 
The Oriental ruby is red sapphire, a gem of great 
beauty and value. 

2. That which resembles a ruby; that which is 


bright and red; a redness. 


You can behold such sights 


And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
While mine are blanched with fear. Shak. 


3. Hence, a blotch, blain, or carbuncle. “Rubies 
about his nose.” f Capt. Jones. 
4. (Print.) A size of printing type smaller than 
nonpareil, and next larger than pearl; —so called 
in England. In the United States it is called agate. 
t=" This line is printed in ruby, or agate. 

Rock ruby (Min.), a fine red variety of garnet. Dana. 
— huby of arsenic or sulphur (Chem.), the protosulphuret 
of arsenic, or red compound of arsenic and sulphur;~ 
GE en kee of zine, the protosul- 
phuret of zinc, or red blende;—called also puby-bl ° 
— Ruby silver. See RED-SILVER, Scan 


Ry/by, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RUBIED; p. 
RUBYING.] 'Tomake red; to redden. 

Rw by, a. 
ruby lips. 

ERy/by-tail, a. Having the tail or lower part of the 
body of a ruby color, 


Ruby-tail fly (Zntom.), one of a family of hymenop- 
terous insects, having a cylindrical body, and the under 
side of the abdomen of a fiery ruby or copper color, and 
concave, so that it can be closely applied to the breast, 


Pope. 


: pr. & vb. n. 
1 Rare.| Pope. 
Having the color of the ruby; ld: aa 





a 
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enabling the insects to roll themselves up in the form of a 
ball when alarmed. Baird. 

Ruy/by-wood, n. Red sanders, or sandal wood. 

Heuche (roosh), n. [From Fr. ruche, O. Fr. rusche, 
rusque, a beehive, which was formerly made of the 
bark of trees, Pr. rusca, ruscha, bark.] A kind of 
plaited or goffered quilling, chiefly used for trim- 
ming the inside of bonnets, and made of blonde, 
net, ribbon, or other material. [Written also 
rouche. | 

Ritch, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RUCKED (ritkt); p. pr. & 
vb. . RUCKING.] [Written also rook.]  [Icel. 
hrucka, to wrinkle, rhucka, wrinkle, fold, Gael. 
roc, a wrinkle, to become wrinkled, allied to Lat. 
rugare, to wrinkle, to fold, ruga, wrinkle, fold.] 
To draw into wrinkles or folds; to crease; as, to 
ruck up a carpet. Smart. 

Rick, v.i. 1. To bend and sit close; to huddle to- 
gether; torook; tosquat. [Obs.] Gower. 

2. To squat or sit, as a hen on eggs; as, a rucking 
hen. [Prov. Eng.] Smart. 
3. To have a folded or ridgy surface, as the sleeve 

of a coat; to be drawn into wrinkles or folds. 

Ruck, n. [Icel. hrucka. See supra.] A wrinkle, 
fold, or plait in a piece of cloth. 

Ruck, n. The sameas Roc. [Obs.] Drayton. 

Rue-ta/tion, n. [Fr. ructation, from Lat. ructare, 
to belch.] The act of belching wind from the 
stomach. 

Rid, v. ¢. [ Obs.] 


To make red. Spenser. 


Bid, n. [a8 rudu, redness, rud, redd, read, red, 
See Rep and Ruppy.] 


W.rhudd, ruddy, crimson, 

1. Redness; blush, 

2. Red ocher. 

3. (Ichth.) A certain fish 

Ritidd,n. [A-S. rud, 
red. See supra.) 
(Ichth.) A fresh- 
water European fish 
of the carp fami- 
ly ; ZLeuciscus ery- 
throphthalmus ; red- 
eye. Itis about the 
size and shape of the 
roach, with which it 
is often confounded, but it has the dorsal fin further 
back, a stouter body, and red irides. 

Rtd/der,n. [O. Eng. rother, A-8. rddher, O. H. 
Ger. ruodar, N. H. Ger. ruder, L. Ger. roder, roer, 
D. roeder, roer, Sw. roder, Dan. roer, ror. Cf. 
Row.] 

1. (Naut.) The instrument by which a ship is 
steered; that part of the helm which, consisting of 
a piece or pieces of timber, broad in shape at the 
bottom, enters the water, and is attached to the 
stern-post by hinges, on which it turns, being man- 
aged by means of the tiller or wheel. Totten. 

2. That which resembles a rudder as a guide or 
governor; that which guides or governs the course. 

For rhyme the rudder is of verses. Hudibras. 

3. Asieve. See RIDDLE. [Prov. Eng.] 


Rudder perch (Ichth.), a small fish with the upper part 
ot the body brown, varied with large round spots of yel- 





Rudd (Z. erythrophthalmus). 


low, the belly and sides streaked with lines of white and }- 


yellow. This fish is said to follow the rudders of ships in 
the warm parts of the Atlantic. Catesby. Pennant. 


Rud/der-edat, n. (Naut.) A covering of tarred 
canvas used to prevent water from entering the 
rudder-hole. Craig. 

Riid/der-héad, n. (Naut.) The upper end of the 
rudder-post, into which the tiller is inserted. 

Rid/der-hole, n. (Naut.) The hole in the deck 
through which the rudder passes. 

Rud/der-less, a, Without a rudder; as, a rudder- 
less ship. 

Rud/der-nail, n. (Naut.) A nail used to fasten 
the pintle to the rudder. Mar. Dict. 

Riud/der-pén/dants, n. pl. (Naut.) Strong pieces 
of rope, ending in chains, by which the rudder, if 
unshipped, is held to the ship’s quarter, Craig. 

Riud/der-stéck, n. (Naut.) The main part of the 
rudder, which is connected by irons with the stern- 
post of a vessel. 

Rud’ died (rtid/did), a. Made ruddy or red. 

Rud/di-mess,n. [From ruddy.] The state of being 
ruddy; redness, or rather a lively flesh color; that 
degree of redness which characterizes high health; 
— applied chiefly to the complexion or color of the 
human skin; as, the ruddiness of the cheeks or lips. 

Rud/dile, n. [A-8. rud, red; W. rhuddell. See 
Rup and REDDLE.] (Min.) A species of red earth, 
colored by sesquioxide of iron; red ocher, 

Rud/dle, v. ¢t To mark with ruddle. ‘A fair 
sheep newly ruddled,” M. W. Montague. 

ae! v.t. To twist; to interweave; to raddle. 

S. 

Riid/dle-man, 7,; pl. RUD/DLE-MEN, One who 
digs ruddle, 

Riud/dock, n. [Written also raddock.] [A-S. 
rudduc, W. rhuddog, rhuddawg, haying a redness, 
the redbreast. See Rup, n.] 

1. A bird, the English robin or redbreast. 
ruddock warbles soft.” Spenser. 

2. That which is red; and, specifically, a piece of 
gold coin, 


The greedy carle came within a space . 
‘That owned the gold, and saw the pot behind 


Where ruddocks lay, but ruddocks could not find. Zurberville. 





“The | 





RUDIMENT 


{=" The word was applied to gold coin, according to 
Nares, “from an idea that gold is red, which, odd as it 
seems, was very prevalent; but more probably because 
‘ was often alloyed with copper, which gave it a reddish 

inge. ee 

3. More generally, a piece of money; — called 
also red-ruddock and golden ruddock. ‘‘ Great 
pieces of gold, as our countrymen say, red-rud- 
docks.” Florio, 

If he have golden ruddocks in his bags, he must be wise and 
honorable. Lyly. 

Riud/dy,a. [compar. RUDDIER; superl, RUDDIEST. | 
[From rud, q. v.] ; 

Or “ Smoke and ruddy 
flame.” Milton. 

2. Of a lively flesh color, or the color of the hu- 
man skin in high health; as, ruddy cheeks, lips, 
and the like. Dryden, 

3. Of a reddish, shining color; as, ruddy gold. 
See Note under RuDDOCK, 2. 

Rud/dy, v.¢. To make ruddy or red. 
“iE (82), a. oe RUDER; superl. RUDEST.] 


a red color; red. 


Fr., Pr., Pg., & It. rude, It. also rozzo, Sp. rudo, 
at. rudis.) Characterized by roughness; un- 
polished; raw; lacking delicacy or refinement ; 


coarse. ‘ Such tools as art yet rude had formed.” 
Milton. ‘Rude work well suited with a rustic 
mind.” Dryden. WHence, specifically, (a.) Un- 


formed by taste or skill; not nicely finished; not 
smoothed or polished ; — said especially of material 
things; as, rude workmanship. ‘‘2wde and unpol- 
ished stones.” Stillingfleet. ‘‘ All meanly wrapped 
in the rude manger lies.” Milton. (b.) Of coarse, 
untaught manners; unpolished; uncivil; clownish ; 
ignorant; raw;—said of persons, or of conduct, 
skill, and the like. ‘‘ He was but rude in the profes- 
sion of arms.” Wotton. ‘The rude forefathers of 
the hamlet sleep.” Gray. (c.) Violent; tumultuous ; 
boisterous ; inclement; harsh; severe ; —said of the 
weather, of storms, and the like; as, the rude win- 
ter. ‘‘Clouds pushed with winds rude in their 
shock.” Milton. ‘‘ The rude agitation [of water] 
breaks it into foam.” Boyle. (d.) Barbarous; 
fierce; bloody ;—said of war, conflict, and the like; 
as, the rude shock of armies. (é.) Not finished or 
complete; inelegant; lacking chasteness or ele- 
gance; not in good taste; unsatisfactory in mode 
of treatment; — said of literature, language, style, 
and the like. ‘Any of the rude Irish books.” 

Spenser. ‘ Unblemished by my rude transla- 

tion.” Dryden. ; 

Rude am I in my speech. Shak. 
Syn.—Impertinent; rough; uneven; shapeless; un- 
fashioned; rugged; artless; unpolished; uncouth; inele- 
gant; rustic; coarse; vulgar; clownish; raw; unskill- 
ful; untaught; illiterate; ignorant; uncivil; impolite; 
saucy ; impudent; insolent; surly ; currish ; churlish; bru- 
tal; uncivilized; barbarous; savage; violent; fierce; tu- 
multuous; turbulent; impetuous; boisterous; harsh; in- 
clement; severe. See IMPERTINENT. 

Rude/ly, adv. In a rude manner; coarsely; un- 
skillfully; uncivilly; violently; as, a mountain 
rudely formed; work sudely executed; a door 
rudely assaulted. - 

I that am rudely stamped, and want love’s majesty, - 
To strut before a wanton, ambling nymph. Shak. 

Rude/ness, n. The condition of being rude; un- 
evenness; coarseness; inelegance; unskillfulness ; 
incivility ; violence; impetuosity; boisterousness; 
as, the rudeness of a people, a country, workman- 
ship, manners, an attack, a storm, and the like. 

And kings the rudeness of their joy must bear. Dryden. 
What he did amiss was rather through rudeness and want 
of judgment. Hayward. 

Ru/den-tiire (53), n. [Fr., from Lat. rudens, a 
rope.] (Arch.) The figure of a rope or staff, plain 
or carved, with which the flutings of columns are 
sometimes filled ; — called also cabling. Gwilt. 

Ru/de-ra-ry, a. [Lat. ruderarius, from rudus, 
ruderis, stones broken small and mingled with 
lime, old rubbish.] Belonging to rubbish. [Obs.] 

Bu/de-ra/tion, n. [Lat. ruderatio, from ruderare, 
to cover or pave with rubbish or broken stones; Fr. 
rudération. See supra.] A method, among the 
ancients, of laying pavements, and perhaps of build- 
ing walls, with rough pebbles and mortar, [Obs.] 

Rudes/by, n. [From rude and boy.] An uncivil, 
turbulent fellow. [Obs.] Shak. 

Ru/di-ment (32), n. [Fr. rudiment, Sp. & It. rudi- 
mento, Lat. rudimentum, from rudis, unwrought, 
ignorant, sbetige n 

1. That which is unformed or undeveloped; the 
principle which lies at the bottom of any develop- 
ment; unfinished beginnings. 

But I will bring thee where thou shalt quit 


Those rudiments, and see before thine eyes 
The monarchies of the earth. Milton. 


The single leaf is the rudiment of beauty in landscape. 
I. Taylor. 
2. Hence, an element or first principle of any art 
or science; the beginnings of any branch of knowl- 
edge * 
Re This boy is forest-born, 
And hath been tutored in the rudiments 


Of many desperate studies. Shak, 
There he shall first lay down the rudiments . 
Of his great warfare. '— Milton. 


3. (Nat. Hist.) An imperfect organ, or one which 
is never fully formed. 
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Ry/di-ment, v.¢. To furnish with first principles 
or rules; to ground; to settle in first principles. 
[ Obs.] Gayton. 

Ru/di-mént/al, a. [Fr. rudimentaire, Sp. ru- 

Bu/di-mént/a-ry, dimentario, rudimental.] 

1. Pertaining to rudiments, or consisting in first 

rinciples; initial; as, rwdimental essays. 

2. (Nat. Hist.) In an early stage of development; 
imperfectly developed. 

Rud/ish, a. More or less rude; somewhat rude; 
as, rudish workmanship. 

Ruy/di-ty,n. [Lat. ruditas, ignorance, from rudus, 
rude, illiterate.) The state of being rude; rude- 
ness; ignorance. [fare.] 

Ru-déblph/ine, a. Characterizing, or relating to, 

a set of astronomical tables, computed by Kepler, 
and founded on the observations of Tycho Brahe; 
—so named from Rudolph II.,emperor of Germany. 

Bue (32), v.t. [imp. & p. pe RUED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RUING. | reat hreowan, D. rowwen, O. H. Ger. 
hriuwan, M. H. Ger. riwwen, N. H. Ger. reuen, 
L. Ger. rouen, rijen.] 

1, To lament; to regret; to grieve for. 


I wept to see, and rued it from my heart. Chapman. 
Thy will 
Chose freely what it now so justly rues. Milton. 
2. To cause to grieve; to afflict. 
Dear dame, your sudden overthrow 
Much rueth me. Spenser. 


3. To repent of and withdraw from, as a bargain; 
to get released from. [Prov. Eng.] 
Bye, v.i. Tohave compassion; to sorrow. [Rare.] 
“Which stirred men’s hearts to rwe upon them.” 
Ridley. 


Old year, we'll dearly rue for you. Tennyson. 


Rue, n. [A-S. hredw. See supra.] Sorrow; re- 
pentance. [Obds.] Shak. 
Rue, n. [Fr. rue, Pr., Sp., & Pg. ruda, It. & Lat. 


ruta, Gr. puri; A-8S. & Dan. ride, L. Ger. rude, 
rue, D. ruit, O. H. Ger. rita, N. H. Ger. raute; 
Gael. rudh, W. rhuw, rhut, Corn. ryte.] (Bot.) A 
plant, Ruta (R. graveolens), having a strong, heavy 
odor, and a bitter taste. It is used in medicine. 
They [the exorcists] are to try the devil by holy water, in- 
cense, sulphur, and rwe, which from thence, as we suppose, 
came to be called ‘herb of grace.” Bp. Taylor. 


Rye/ful, a. [From rue and full.] 
1. Causing one to rue or lament; woful; mourn- 
ful; sorrowful; fit to be lamented. 
Spur them to rueful work. Shak. 
2. Expressing sorrow. “ Two ruefui figures, with 
long black cloaks.” IW. Scott. 
He sighed, and cast a rueful eye. Dryden. 
Rue/ful-ty, adv. In arueful manner; mournfully; 
sorrowfully. 
eae fulness, n. The state of being rueful; sorrow- 
ulness ; mournfulness. 
Ry/ell-bones, n. pl. (Anc. Costume.) Small rings 
or studs of bones, &c., affixed to the girdle or head- 


dress. Fairholt. 
Ru-elle/ (ry-é/), mn. [Fr. rueliec, « narrow strect, 
a lane, O. Fr, a private circle, from rue, a street.] 


A private circle or assembly at a private house; 
acircle. [Obs.] Dryden. 

Ru-tfés/cent, a. [Lat. rufescens, p. pr. of rufescere, 
to become reddish, from rufus, red; Fr. rufgescent. | 
Reddish; tinged with red. 

Ruff, n. [0. Eng. ruff, equivalent to rough, de Vs, 
Icel. riijinn, hairy, uncombed, Pr. rw, rude, rough, 
Sp. rufo, frizzed, crisp, curled, Ger. raufen, to 
pluck, fight, rwpfen, to pluck, pull.] 

1. That which is made rough; especially, a muslin 
or linen collar plaited, crimped, or fluted, worn 
formerly by both sexes, but now only by females. 
“Here to-morrow with his best ruff on.” Shak. 

His gravity is much lessened since the late proclamation 
came out against rus; ... they were come to that height of 
excess herein, that twenty shillings were used to be paid for 
starching of aruff. Howell. 

2. Something formed in plaits or flutings, like the 
collar of this name, 

I reared this flower; 
Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I spread. 

3. An exhibition of pride or haughtiness. 

Ilow many princes ...in the ruff of thei 
taken down tom the head of a bee nee Career 
of the victor’s chariot! L’ Estrange. 

4. Wanton or tumultuous procedure or conduct. 
“To ruffle it out in a riotous ruff.” Latimer. 

5. A low, vibrating beat of a drum, not so loud 
as aroll; a ruffle. —s 

6. (Ornith.) (a.) Abird 
of Europe and Asia (Ma- 
chetes, or Philomachus, 
pugnaz), allied to the 
woodecock and_ sand- 
piper. The male has a 
tuft of feathers around 
the neck during the 
breeding season, whence _ 
the name. The female 
is called reeve. (b.) A cer- ~ 
tain species of pigeon. 

7. (Mach.) An annular 
ridge formed on a shaft, 
or other piece, to prevent 
it from moving endwise. 


(3 Ruf’s are also some- 


Pope. 
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times loose rings, fixed in their places by set-screws, and 
are then called loose ruff's. 

8. [Pg. rufa, rifa, Sp. rifan.] (Card-playing.) 
(a.) A game formerly in vogue, similar to whist, and 
the predecessor of it. 
stead of following suit. 

9. [Fr. ruffe.] 
of the perch family, sometimes called the smaller 
river perch. 

Ruff, v.¢. [imp.& p.p.RvUFFED (rift); p. pr. & vb. n. 
RUFFING. | 

1. To ruffle; to disorder. Spenser. 

2. To trump, as a card in playing whist, instead 
of following suit. Smart, 

3. To beat with the ruff or ruffle, as a drum. 

4. (Hawking.) To hit, as the prey, without fix- 
ing it. 

Ruffed (rtift), a. Furnished with a ruff, 

Ruffed grouse (Ornith.), a 
bird of the genus Bonasa (B. 
umbellus, Tetrao wmbellus, or 
T. togatus of Linnzus), found 
in North America, especially 
in the northern parts of the 
United States, where it is 
called partridge. Itis a hand- 
some bird, resembling the 
pheasant (the name of which 
is sometimes applied to it in 
the Western States), and its 
flesh is highly esteemed for 
food. 

Riui/fian (rtif/yan, or rtif/fian), m. [Fr. ruffien, ru- 
Jien, Pr. & Sp. rufian, Pg. rufiam, It. rufiano, a 
pimp, libertine, rake, probably from Ger. raufen, to 
pluck, scuffle, fight, It. ar-rugfare, to ruffle the hair, 
arrufjarsi, to take each other by the hair. ] 

1. A pimp; a pander; a procurer; a paramour. 
[ Obs.] 

He [her husband] is no sooner abroad than she is instantly 
at home, reveling with her ruffians. Reynolds. 

2. A boisterous, brutal fellow; a fellow ready for 
any desperate crime; arobber; a cut-throat; a mur- 
derer. ‘‘On thy death-bed play the rufiian.” Shak. 

Riuif/fian (rtif/yan, or rtif/fi-an),@. Brutal; sayage- 
ly boisterous; as, ruffian rage. 

Ruf/fian (riit/yan, or rtif/fi-an),v.%. To play the 
ruffian; to rage; to raise tumult. [ Obs. Shak. 

Riuf/fian-ish (rtif/yan-, or rtif/fi-an-), @. Having the 
qualities or manners of a ruffian. 

Ruf/fiam-ism (rtif/yan-, or rtif/fi-an-), mn. The act 
or conduct of a ruftian, 

Ruf/fian-ly (rtif/yan-, or riif/fi-an-), a. Like a 
ruffian; bold in crimes; violent; licentious. Fulke. 

Riuf/fian-otis (rtif/yan-, or riif/fian-), a. Like a 
ruffian; ruffianly. [Obds.] 

Riif/fle (rtif/fl), v. t. [imp. & p. p. RUFFLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. RUFFLING.] [From O. Eng. ruff, equivalent 
to rough; D.ruifeien, to wrinkle; Prov. Ger. ruffeln, 
rigeln, rifeln, to pill flax, to hatchel. Cf. RIVEL, 
and RUFF, supra.]} 

1. To make into a ruff; to draw or contract into 
wrinkles, open plaits, or folds; to wrinkle. Addison. 

2. To furnish with ruffles; as, to ruffle a shirt. 

3. To roughen or disturb the surface of; to make 
uneven by agitation or commotion. ‘ The fantastic 
revelries ... that so often rufied the placid bosom 
of the Nile.” I, Taylor. 

She smoothed the ruled seas. Dryden. 

4. To discompose; to agitate; to disturb. 

These rufie the tranquillity of the mind. Sir Wm. Hamilton. 

5. To throw into disorder or confusion, 

Where best 
He might the rufiled foe invest. Hudibras. 

6. To throw together in a disorderly manner. 

I rufied up fallen leaves in heap. Chapman. 


Rif’fle (rtif/fl), v. 7 1. To grow rough or turbu- 
lent. [Rare.] 


Nares. Smart. 
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Bleak winds do ruffle sorely. Shak. 
2. To play loosely; to flutter. 
On his right shoulder his thick mane reclined, 
Ruffles at speed, and dances in the wind. Dryden. 


3. To be rough; to jar; to be in contention ; hence, 
to put on airs; to swagger. [Z?.] “ Among the gal- 
lants who ruled in silk and embroidery.” JV. Scott. 

They would ruffle with jurors. Bacon. 


Ruf/fle (rtif/fl), n. 1. That which is ruffed; spe- 
cifically, a strip of plaited cambric, or other fine 
cloth, attached to some border of a garment, as to 
the wristband or bosom; a frill. 

2. A state of being ruffled or disturbed; disturb- 
ance; agitation; commotion; as, to put the mind or 
temper in a ruffle. : 

Ruffle of aboot, _e top turned down, and scolloped or 
plaited. th Halliwell. 

Ruf/fle,. (Mil.) A low, vibrating beat of a drum, 
not so loud as a roll; — calied also ruff. Scott. 

Riuf/fle, v.¢. (Mil.) To beat with the ruff or rufile, 
as a drum. 

Riif/fle-less (109), @. Having no ruffles, 

Riuf/fle-ment (rtif/fl-), nm. The act of ruffling. 

Riuf/fler, n,. A bully; aswaggerer; aruffian. ‘As- 
saults, if not murders, done at his own doors by 
that crew of rulers.” Milton. 

BRi/fotis,a. [Lat. rufus, Sp. rufo.] Reddish; ofa 
reddish or brownish-red color, 


(b.) The act of trumping, in- | 
(Jchth.) A European river fish, | 





RUIN 


Rutift, n. Eructation; belching. Dunglison. 

Ruf/ter-hood, n. [Cf. Rurr.] (Falconry.) A 
plain leather hood, large and open behind, to be 
worn by a hawk when she is first drawn. [Obs.] 

Rig, n. [A-8. rag, rah, raw, rough, shaggy, L. Ger. 
rug, ruwe, D. ruig, O. H. Ger. rath, N. H. Ger. 
rauh, rach, Sw. rugg, entangled hair, ruggig, rug- 
ged, shaggy. See RouGu.] 

. A coarse, nappy, woolen fabric, used for vari- 
ous purposes; —as, (a@.) For the cover of a bed. 
(b.) For protecting the carpet before a fire-place, 
(c.) For protecting the legs against the cold in rid- 
ing; as, arailway rug. 

2. A rough, woolly, or shaggy dog. 
Rig, v.t. To pull roughly or hastily; to plunder; 

to spoil. [Scot. | 

The good old times of rugging... are come back oy 
. Scott, 
Ru/gate, a. [Lat. rugatus, p. p. of rugare, to 
wrinkle, from ruga, a wrinkle.] Having alternate 
ridges and depressions; wrinkled. Dana. 
Rutig/Zed (60), a. [From the root of rug, rough, q. v.] 
1. Fullof asperities on the surface; broken into 
sharp or irregular points, or otherwise uneven; 
rough; as, a rugged mountain; a rugged road. 
“The rugged bark of some broad elm.” Milton. 
2. Not neat or regular; uneven. ‘‘ His well-pro- 
portioned beard made rough and rugged.” ‘Shak. 
3. Rough with bristles or hair; shaggy. ‘The 
rugged Russian bear.” Shak. 
4. Harsh; hard; crabbed; austere;—said of 
temper, character, and the like, ‘' Neither melt nor 
endear him, but leave him as hard, rugged, and un- 
concerned as ever.” South. 
5. Stormy; turbulent; tempestuous;—said of 
weather, wind, storms, and the like. “And ques- 
tioned every gust of rwgged winds.” Milton. 
6. Rough to the ear; harsh; grating;—said of 
sound, style, and the like. ‘‘ Through the harsh ca- 
dence of a rugged line.” Dryden. 

- Sour; surly; frowning ; wrinkled; —said of 
looks, &c, 

Sleek o’er your rugged looks. Shak. 

8. Violent; rude; boisterous;—said of con- 
duct, &c. 

9. Vigorous; robust; hardy; —said of health, 
physique, &c. [Collog. U. S.] 

10. (Bot.) Rough with tubercles or stiff points; 
scabrous, as a leaf or stem, Martyn. 

Syn.—Rough; uneven; wrinkled; cragged; coarse; 
rude; harsh; hard; crabbed; severe; austere; surly; 
sour; frowning; violent; boisterous; tumultuous; tur- 
bulent; stormy; tempestuous; inclement. 


Ritig’/sed-ly, adv. Ina rough or rugged manner. 
Rig’ged-mess, n. The quality or state of being 
rugged; roughness; harshness; surliness; coarse- 
ness; rudeness; storminess; boisterousness. 
Ruig’sging, n. <A coarse cloth, for wrapping-blan- 
kets, &c. Simmonds. 
Rig’/-gown, n. A gownof coarse cloth. B. Jonson. 
Ritg’/-gowned (109), a. Wearing a coarse gown or 


rug. emigre Beau. § Fl. 

Rig’sy,a. Rugged; rough. Ss. 

Risin,’ n. Anappy cloth. [Obs.] Wiseman. 

Ru/gine (ry/jeen), n. ([Fr., from Lat. runcina, a 
plane, runcinare, to plane off, Fr. ruginer, to rasp. | 
An instrument used for rasping bones to detach the 
periosteum, either in certain surgical operations or 
for anatomical purposes. Dunglison. 

Ru/gine, v.¢. [Fr. ruginer, to scrape.] Toscrape 
orrasp; to scale. [Rare.] 

Ru-gose/ (125), a [Fr. rugosus, from ruga, a 
wrinkle, It., Sp. & Pg. rugoso, Pr. rugos, Fr. 
rugueux.] 

1. Wrinkled; full of wrinkles. Wiseman. 
2. (Bot.) Having the veins more contracted than 
the disk, so that the latter rises into little inequalities, 
asin sage, primrose, cowslip, &c.; — said of leaves. 

Ru-goés/i-ty,n. [Lat. rugositas, Fr. rugosité, Pr. 
rugozitat, Sp. rugosidad, It. rugosita. See supra. 
The state of being rugose; a state of being wrin- 
kled. [Rare.] 

Ru/gotis, a. The same as RUGOSE, q. v. 

Ru/gu-lose’, a. [Lat. ruga, wrinkle.] Somewhat 
wrinkled. Henslow. 

Ruhm/k6rf’s €oil. (£ilec.) A machine for pro- 
ducing currents of induced electricity of great in- 
tensity, consisting of a coil or helix of stout cop- 
per wire insulated by being wound with silk, sur- 
rounded by another coil of fine wire likewise insu- 
lated, in which a momentary current is induced, 
when a current from a voltaic battery is passed 
through the inner coil ;— so called from the inyentor. 

BRy/in (82), n. [Fr. rine, Pr., Sp., & Pg. ruina, It. 
ruina, rovina, Lat. ruina, from ruere, to fall with 
violence, to rush or tumble down. ] 

-1. The act of falling or tumbling down; fall. 


[0bs.] 
His ruin startled the other steeds. Chapman. 


2. That chenge of any thing which destroys it, 
or entirely defeats its object, or unfits it for use; 
destruction; overthrow; defeat; as, the ruin of a 
ship or an army; the rwin of a constitution of gov- 
ernment, 

Ruin seize thee, ruthless king. 

3. That which is fallen down and become worth- 
less from injury or decay; especially, in the plural, 


Gray. 
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RUIN 


the remains of a destroyed or desolate house, for- 
tress, city, and the like, 

The Veian and the Gabian towers shall fall, 

And one promiscuous ruin cover all; 

Nor, after length of years, a stone betray 

The place where once the very ruins lay. Addison. 


The labor of a day will not build up a virtuous habit on the 
ruins of an old and vicious character. Buckminster. 

4. The state of being decayed, or of having be- 
come worthless; as, to be in rwins; to go to ruin. 

5. That which promotes injury, decay, or destruc- 
tion, 

The errors of young men are the ruin of business. Bacon. 

Syn.—Destruction; downfall; perdition; fall; over- 
throw; subversion; defeat; bane; pest; mischief. 

Rua‘in, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RUINED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

RUINING.] [Fr. ruine7’, Sp. & Pg. rwinar, Pr. reu- 
nar, It. rwinare, rovinare, L. Lat. ruinare. See 
supra.| To bring to ruin; to cause to fall to pieces 
and decay; to make to perish; to bring to destruc- 
tion; to impair seriously; to damage essentially. 


This mortal house I'll ruin. Shak. 
By thee raised, I ruin all my foes. Milton. 
The eyes of other people are the eyes that ruin us. Franklin. 


Ru/in, v.i. To fall to ruins; to become decayed or 
dilapidated; to perish. [are.] 
Though he his house of polished marble build, 
Yet shall it ruin like the moth’s frail cell. Sandys. 


If we are idle, and disturb the industrious in their business, 


we shall ruin the faster. ocke. 
Ru/in-a-ble, a. Capable of being ruined. 
Ru/in-ate, v.t. [L. Lat. rwinare, rwinatum. See 


supra.| To demolish; to subvert; to destroy; to 
reduce to poverty. [Obs.] ‘‘ To rwinate my father’s 
house.” Shak. ‘“‘Ruinating thereby the health of 
their bodies.” Burton. 
BWuy/in-ate, v.i. To fall. [Obs.] 
On the other side they saw that perilous rock 
Threatening itself on them to ruinate. 
Ru/in-ate, a. Involved in ruin; ruined. 
My brother Edward lives in pomp and state, 


Spenser. 


Tin a mansion here all ruinate. J. Webster. 
Ru/in-a/tion, n. [L. Lat. ruinatio. See supra.] 
Subversion ; overthrow ; demolition. [Obs. or 


collog. | 

Ru/in-er, n. One who ruins or destroys. 

Ru/in-i-form, a. [Fr. rwiniforme, from Lat. ruina 
and forma, form. See Ruin.] Having the appear- 
ance of ruins, or of the ruins of houses; as, certain 
minerals are said to be rwiniform. 

Mw/im-otis, a. [Lat. rwinosus, It. rwinoso, rovinoso, 
Sp. & Pg. ruinoso, Pr. ruynos, Fr. ruineux. See 
Rury.] 

1. Destructive ; baneful ; pernicious; bringing, 
or tending to bring, certain ruin. ‘ After a night 
of storm so rwinows.” Milton. 

2. Characterized by ruin; as, an edifice, bridge, 
or wallina ruinous state. 

3. Composed of, or consisting in, ruins. 

Behold, Damascus... shall be arwinous heap. Js. xvii. 1. 

Syn.—Dilapidated ; decayed ; demolished, pernicious ; 
destructive; baneful; wasteful; injurious; mischievous. 

Ru/in-otis-ly, adv. In a ruinous manner; destruc- 
tively. 

Ru/in-otis-ness, n. 
ruinous. 

Rakkh (rék), n. The same as Roc, q. v. 

BKul’a-ble, a. Subject to rule; accordant or con- 
formable to rule. Bacon. 

Rule (32), n. [O. Fr. reule, riule, riegle, Norm. Fr. 
rewle, N. Fr. régle, Pr. & Sp. regla, Pg. regra, re- 
goa, It. regola, Lat. regula, a ruler, rule, model, fr. 
regere, rectum, to lead straight, to direct; A-S. re- 
gol, regul, reogol, Ger., D., Dan., & Sw. regel, W. 
rheol, Armor. reol.] 

1. A straight piece of wood, metal, or the like, 
which serves as a guide in drawing a straight line, 
or as a measuring rod for short distances. 

A judicious artist will use his eye, but he will trust only to 
his rule. South, 

2. That which is prescribed or laid down as a 
guide to conduct; that which is settled by authority 
or custom; a regulation; a prescription; a minor 
law; a uniform course of things. 

’Tis against the vwle of nature. Shak. 

3. The usual or appointed course of procedure; 
hence, behavior. ‘ Uncivil rule.” Shak. 

4. The administration of law; government ; 
sway; empire; authority; control. 

His stern rule the groaning land obeyed. Pope. 

5. (Zaw.) An order regulating the practice of the 
courts, or an order made between parties to an ac- 
tion or suit. Wharton. 

6. (Math.) A determinate method prescribed for 
poetoriing any operation and producing a certain 
result. 

7. (Gram.) A general principle concerning the 
formation or use of words, or a concise statement 
thereof; thus, it is a 7wle in English, that s or es, 
added to a noun in the singular number, forms the 
plural of that noun; but “man” forms its plural 
“‘men,” and is an exception to the rule, 

Rule of three (Arith.), that rule which directs, when 
three terms are given, how to find a fourth, which shall 


have the same ratio to the third term as the second has 
to the first; proportion. 


The state or quality of being 
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Syn.—Regulation ; law; precept; maxim; guide ; 
canon; order; method; direction; control; government; 
sway; empire. 

Rule, v.t. [imp. & p.p. RULED; p. pr. & vb. n. RUL- 
ING. | [O. Fr. riuler, réguler, N. Fr. régler, Lat. 
regulare, See REGULATE. ] 

1. To mark with lines by a ruler; as, to rule a 
blank book. 

2. To control the will and actions of; to exercise 
authority over; to lay down a guide for; to govern. 

I think she will be vwled in all respects. Shak. 

3. To establish or lay down as a rule, a decree, 
or decision. 

That's a ruled case with the schoolmen. Atterbury. 

4. (Law.) To require or command by rule; to 
enter a rule against. 

Rule, v.i. 1. To have power or command; to exer- 
cise supreme authority ; — often followed by over. 

By me princes rule. Prov. viii. 16. 
We subdue and rule over all other creatures. Ray. 

2. (Law.) To Jay down and settle a rule or order 
of court; to decide; to order by rule; to enter a 
rule. Burrill. Bouvier. 

3. (Com.) To stand or maintain an average; as, 
prices rule lower than formerly. 

Rule’less (109), a. Destitute of rule; lawless. ‘¢ A 
ruleless rout of young men.” Spenser. 

Ruler, n. 1. An instrument of wood or metal with 
straight edges or sides, by which lines are drawn on 
paper, parchment, or other substance; a rule. 

2. One who rules; one who exercises sway or 
authority; a governor, ‘‘ A prince and ruler of the 
land.” Shak. 

Ruling, p.a. 1. Marking with a ruler, or as with 
a ruler; marking with lines, or used for marking 
lines; as, a ruling-machine. 

2. Predominant; chief; controlling; governing; 
reigning; as, a ruling passion; a ruling sovereign. 

Syn.— Predominant; chief; controlling; governing; 
prevailing; prevalent. 

Rul/ing-ly, adv. Ina ruling manner; so as to rule; 
controllingly. 

Rul li-chies (-chiz), n. pl. [D.] Chopped meat 
stuffed into small bags of tripe, which are cut in 
slices and fried. [N. ¥. Bartlett. 

Rul’y, a. [From rule.] Orderly; easily restrained. 
(0b8.} See Unruty. ‘Seldom seen to run a rly 
race,’ Gascoigne. 

Rim, n. [Fr. rum, rhum, Sp. rum, ron, It. rum. 
Said to be a West Indian or American word.] 

1. A kind of spirit distilled from cane juice, or 
from the scummings of the juice from the boiling- 
house, or from the treacle or molasses which drains 
from sugar, or from the lees of former distillations, 
or from molasses only. 

2. Acountry parson. [LZow.] Swift. 

Riim, a. [Prov. Eng., old-fashioned rubbish, rwm- 
mel, fragments of bricks and mortar; L. Ger. rwm- 
mel, old things, lumber.] Old-fashioned; queer; 
odd; as,arum customer. [Cant.] Dickens. 

Rum/ble, n. 1. A noisy report; rumor. [Obs.] 
“ Delighting ever in rumble that is new.” Chaucer. 

2. A boot with a seat above it for servants, be- 
hind a carriage. 

The single gentleman and Mr. Garland were in the carriage, 
and the post-boy was in the saddle, and Kit, well wrapped and 
muffled up, was in the rumble behind. ickens, 

3. A revolving cask or shaking-machine, used to 
clean small works of cast-iron by mutual friction. 

4. A low, heavy sound; a rumbling; as, the rwm- 
ble of distant thunder. 

Rim/ble, v. i. [Ger. rumpeln, ruwmmeln, Dan. 
rumle, D. rommelen, Fr. romeler.] To make a low, 
heayy, continued sound; as, thunder rumbles at a 
distance. 

In the mean while the skies ’gan rumble sore. Survey. 
Riim/bler, n. One who, or that which, rumbles. 
Ritim/bling-ly, adv. Inarumbling manner. 
Rim/-bid, ». A pimple or redness upon the face, 

especially upon the nose, occasioned by the practice 
of excessive drinking of spirituous liquors; a grog- 
blossom. Tush. 

HEu/men,n. ([Lat., the throat.] 

1. The upper stomach of animals which chew the 
cud. 

2. The cud of a ruminant. 

HEw'mex, n. [Lat.] A genus of plants including 
the dock. 

Ru/mi-nal, a, Ruminant. [Tare.] 

Ru/mi-nant, a. [Lat. rwminans, p. pr. of rumi- 
nare, to chew over again, to chew the cud, from ru- 
men, q.v.; Fr. ruminant, It. ruminante.] Chew- 
ing the cud; characterized by chewing again what 
has been swallowed; as, ruminant animals. 

Ru/mi-nant, n. An animal that chews the cud, as 
the camel, deer, goat, and bovine kind. 

HE yt! mi-nan! ti-a (-nin/shi-a), n. pl. [Lat. (sc. an- 
imalia), pl. neut. of ruminans. See supra.] (Nat. 
Hist.) A division of mammals having four stomachs, 
the first so situated as to receive a large quantity of 
vegetable matter coarsely bruised by a first masti- 
cation, which passes into the second, where it is 
moistened and formed into little pellets, which the 
animal has the power of bringing again to the mouth 
to be chewed again, after which it is swallowed 
into the third stomach, from which it passes to the 
fourth, where it is finally digested. 








RUMP 


(= The camel, the deer, the goat, the sheep, and ani- 
mals of the bovine kind belong to this order, and all but 
the camel and llama have cloyen hoofs, and incisors only 
in the lower jaw. 

Ru/mi-nant-ly, adv. In a ruminant manner; by 
chewing. 

Ru/mi-niate, v.i. [imp.& p.p. RUMINATED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. RUMINATING.] [Lat. rwminare, rumina- 
tum, from rumen, q. v.; It. rwminare, Sp., Pg., & 
Pr. ruminar, Fr. runners 

1. To chew the cud; to chew again what has been 
slightly chewed and swallowed. 

Herds of cattle free AG oe 
To ruminate. Wordsworth. 

2. To muse; to meditate; to think again and 
again; to ponder. 

Apart from the hope of the gospel, who is there that rumi- 
nates on the felicity of heaven? . Taylor. 

Ru/mi-nate, v.¢. 1. To chew over again. 

2. To muse on; to meditate over and over again. 

Mad with desire, she »uminates her sin, Dryden. 

Ru/mi-nate, a. [Fr. ruminé.] (Bot.) Having 

Ru/mi-na’ted, a hard albumen, as the nutmeg 
and some other seeds, penetrated by irregular chan- 
nels filled with softer matter. Lindley. 

Ru/mi-na/tion, n. ae ruminatio, Fr. ruminu- 
tion, It. ruminazione. 

1. The act of ruminating, or chewing the cud. 

2. The characteristic of chewing the cud. 

Rumination is given to animals to enable them at once to 
lay up a great store of food, and afterward to chewit. Arbuthnot. 

3. The state of being disposed to ruminate; de- 
liberate meditation or reflection. ‘ Retiring full of 
rumination sad.” Thomson. 

Ru/mi-na/tor, n. [Lat., It. ruminatore.] One who 
ruminates or muses. 

Ru-mins¢h/’, n. The same as ROMANSCH, q. v. 

Riim/kin,n. [Cf. RuMMER, and see Kin.] A kind 
of drinking vessel. [Obs.] Gayton. 

Riim/maége, n. [Written also romage.] [Fr. remu- 
age, amoving or stirring, from remuer, to move, to 
stir, from Lat. re, again, and mutare, to move away 
from its place, to change.] A searching carefully 
by looking into every corner, and by turning things 
over. ‘*Has made such a general rummage and 
reform in the office of matrimony.” H, Walpole, 

Rummage sale, a clearance sale of unclaimed goods in 
a public store, or of odds and ends which have accumu-_ 
lated in a shop. Simmonds. 


Riim/maége, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RUMMAGED; 7p. pr. 
& vb. n. RUMMAGING.] [From the noun. See su- 
prt. 

: to search or examine thoroughly by looking 
into every corner, and turning over or removing 
goods or other things. 

Ile ...searcheth his pockets, and taketh his keys, and so 
rummageth all his closets and trunks. lowell. 

2. (Naut.) To remove, as goods or luggage, from 
one place to another, especially from the ship’s hold, 
in order to their being handsomely stowed and 
placed. 

Ruim/maége, v.i. To search a place narrowly. 

I have often rummaged for old books in Little Britain and 


Duck Lane. Swift. 
His house was haunted by ajolly ghost, 
That rummaged like a rat. Tennyson. 


Riim/ma-ger, n. One who rummages. 

Rtim/mer,n. [D. roemer, romer, L. Ger. rémer, 
Sw. remmare, probably from the root of room, 
space.] A glass, or drinking cup. [Obs.] Philips. 

Then fill me a pottle of sack in aruwmmer, Crompton. 

Riim’/my, a. Of, or pertaining to, rum; as, a rwm- 
my flavor. 

Rim/’/my, 7. One who drinks rum; an habitually 
intemperate person. [ Colloq.] 

Rim/ney, ». A sort of Spanish wine. [Obs.] 

Ru/mor,n. [Lat. rumor, Fr. rumeur, O. Fr., Sp., 
& Pg. rumor, Pr. rumor, rimor, It. rumore, ro- 
more, rimore.] [ Written also rwmour.] 

1. Flying or popular report; a current story pass- 
ing from one person to another, without any known 
authority for the truth of it. 

Rumor next, and chance, 
And tumult, and confusion, all embroiled. Milton. 

2. Report of a fact; a story well authorized. 

This rumor of him went forth throughout all Judea. 

Luke vii. 17. 

3. Fame; reputation. 

Great is the rumor of this dreadful knight. Shak. 
Ru’/mor, v. t. [imp. & p. p. RUMORED; p. pr. & 
vb. % RUMORING.] To report by rumor; to tell. 

"Twas rumored 
My father ’scaped from out the citadel. Dryden. 
Ru/mor-er, ». A reporter; a teller of news. Shak. 
Ruw/mor-ois, a. [0O. Fr. rumoreux, Pr. rumoros, 
Sp. rumoroso, It. rumoroso, romoroso.] 


1. Famous; notorious. [0bs.] Bale, 
2. Murmuring. [0Obs.] 
The rumorous sound 
Of the stern billows. Drayton. 


Rimp,n. [L. Ger. »wmp, H. Ger. rumpf, D. romp, 
rai rumpe, or rompe, Icel. rumpr, Sw. rumpa, a 
tail. 

1. The end of the back-bone of an animal, with 
the parts adjacent. 
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2. The buttocks. 

Rump Parliament, or The Rump, (Eng. Hist.) the 
remnant of the Long Parliament, which was assembled 
by a council of officers on the 6th of May, 1659, and to 
which Richard Cromwell resigned his power on the 25th 
of the same month. 

Riump/er, 7”. One who had been a member of the 
Rump Parliament. 

Riimp/-féd, a. Fed or fattened in the rump; fat 
bottomed. ‘ The rump-fed ronyon.” Shak. 

Riim/ple (rtim’pl), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. RUMPLED; 
p.pr.& vb. n. RUMPLING.] [See RIMPLE.] To make 
uneven ; to form into irregular inequalities ; to 
wrinkle; as, to rwmple an apron or a cravat. 

They would not give a dog’s ear of their most rumpled and 
ragged Scotch paper for twenty of your fairest assignats. Burke. 

Riim/ple, x. A fold or plait. Dryden. 

Riimp/less,a. Destitute of a rump or tail; as, a 
rumpless fowl. 

Ritimp/-steak (stik), m. A choice quality of beef- 
steak, cut from the thigh near the rump. 

After dinner he observed that the steak was tough, and 
“Yet, sir,” returns he, * bad as it was, it seemed a rump-steak 
to me.” Goldsmith. 

Riim/pus, 7. A disturbance; noise and confusion, 

Collog. Eng. & U.S.) 

Ritim/-swiz/zle,. A kind of fabric made in Dub- 
lin from undyed foreign wool, which possesses the 
property of resisting wet, while having the quali- 
ties of common cloth. Simmonds, 

Riin,v.i. [imp. RAN, or RUN; YP. p. RUN; p.pr. & vb. 
N.RUNNING.] [O. Eng. rin, rinnen, rennen, A-S. 
rinnan (imp. rann), runnon, runnen, and more com- 
monly irnan (imp. arn), urnon, wrnen, also rennan, 
O. Sax., Goth., & O. H. Ger. rinnan, D. rennen, N. 
H. Ger. rennen, rinnen, O. Fries. & Icel. renna, 
Sw. raénna, rinna, Dan. rende, rinde.] 

1. To go with a lighter or more rapid gait than 
by walking; to step quickly or spryly; to go ina 

uick, hurried manner; hence, — said of inanimate 
things, —to move with an easy or rapid movement; 
oe glibly. 

. To moye or go;—said of voluntary or per- 
sonal action; as, (a.) To hasten; to hurry; espe- 
cially in circumstances of alarm or danger, 

The priest and people run about, 

And all the ports are thronging out, 

As if their safety were to quit 

Their mother. B. Jonson. 
(b.) To retreat; to fly away. ‘ The difference be- 
tween the valor of the Irish and the Spaniards was, 
that the one run away before they were charged, 
and the other straight after.” Bacon. (c.) To steal 
off; to quit;to depart. ‘‘ My conscience will serve 
me to rwn from this Jew, my master.” Shak. (d.) 
To contend in a race; hence, to enter into acontest; 
to become a candidate; as, to run for Congress. 
‘* Know ye not, that they which run in a race run 
all, but one receiveth the prize. So run, that ye 
may obtain.” 1 Cor. ix. 25. (e.) To go from one 
state to another; to become; as, to run into evil 
practices; to rwn into debt. ‘‘ Have I not cause to 
rave and beat my breast, to rend my heart with 
grief and rwn distracted?” Addison. (f.) To exert 
continuous activity ; to proceed; as, to run through 
life; torwn inacircle. ‘If you suspend your in- 
dignation against my brother... you should runa 
certain course.” Shak. (g.) To pass, in thought or 
conversation, from one subject to another. ‘ Vir- 
gil in his first Georgic has run into a set of precepts 
foreign to his subject.” Addison. (h.) To discuss; 
to continue to think or speak about something. (i.) 
To press for payment, as upon a bank, with numer- 
ous demands. (j.) To creep, as serpents. 

3. To be moved; to pass; to go; —said of invol- 
untary motion; as, (a.) To flow, as a liquid; to de- 
scend, as a stream. 

As wax dissolves, as ice begins to run,... 
So melts the youth. Addison. 
(b.) To proceed along a surface; to extend; to 
spread. ‘‘ The fire ran along upon the ground.” Ex, 
ix. 23. (c.) To become fluid; to melt; to fuse. 
‘Sussex iron ores run freely in the fire.” Wood- 
ward. (d.) To turn, as a wheel; to revolve on an 
axis or pivot; as, a wheel rwns rapidly round. (e.) 
To move on wheels or runners; as, a locomotive 
runs thirty miles an hour. (f.) To extend through 
a period of time; to reach; as, the memory of which 
runneth not to the contrary. 
She saw with joy the line immortal run, 
Each sire impressed and glaring in his son. Pope. 
(g-) To go back and forth from place to place, as a 
stage, a packet, and the like. (hk.) To make prog- 
ress ; to proceed; to pass; as, language runs 
smoothly; time rwns by. ‘* As fast as our time runs, 
we should be glad in most part of our lives that 
- it ran much faster.” Addison. (i.) To continue 
in operation; to be kept in action or motion; as, 
- an engine rwns night and day. ‘* When we desire 
any thing, our minds run wholly on the good cir- 
cumstances of it; when it is obtained, our minds 
run wholly on the bad ones.” Swift. (j.) To have 
a course or direction; as, a line rwns east and west. 
“Where the generally allowed practice runs coun- 
ter to it.” Locke. 
Little is the wisdom, where the flight 
So runs against all reason. ak, 


(%.) To be in form thus, as a combination of words. 





Rin, v. t. 
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“The king’s ordinary style runneth, ‘Our sov- 
ereign lord the king.” Sanderson. (l.) To be 
popularly known; to be generally received. ‘‘Men 
gave them their own names, by which they run a 
great while in Rome.’’? Sir WV. Temple. ‘‘He was 
not ignorant what report rwn of himself.” Knolles. 
(m.) To have growth or development; to evince 
life, energy, &c.; as, boys and girls rwn up rap- 
idly. ‘‘If the richness of the ground cause tur- 
nips to run to leaves.” Mortimer. (n.) To tend, as 
to an effect or consequence; toincline. ‘‘A man’s 
nature runs either to herbs or weeds.” Bacon. 
“Temperate climates run into moderate govern- 
ments.”? Swift. (o.) To spread and blend together; 
to unite; as, colors run in washing. ‘‘ In the mid- 
dle of a rainbow the colors are sufficiently distin- 
guished, but near the borders they run into one 
another.” Watts. (p.) To have a legal course; to 
be attached; to continue in force, effect, or opera- 
tion; to follow; to goin company; as, certain cov- 
enants are said to run with the land. ‘‘ Customs 


run only upon our goods imported or exported, and | 


that but once for all; whereas interest rwns as well 
upon our ships as goods, and must be yearly paid.” 
Childs. (q.) To continue without falling due; to 
hold good; as, a note has thirty days to run. (r.) 
To discharge pus or other matter; as, an ulcer rwns. 


To let run (Naut.), to allow to pass or move freely; to 
slacken or loosen. — Zo run after, to pursue or follow; to 
search for; to endeavor to find or obtain; as, to rwn after 
similes. Locke. — Jo run amuck. See AMUCK. — To run 
at, to attack with the horns, as a bull.— Jo run away, to 
flee; toescape. — Torun away with. (a.) To convey away ; 
to assist inescapeorelopement. (6.) To drag rapidly and 
with violence; as, a horse runs away with a carriage. — 
To run down a coast, to sail along it. — Zo run in or into, 
to enter; to step in.— Zo run in trust, to run in debt; to 
get credit. [Obs.]— To run in with. (a.) To close; to 
comply; to agree with. [Rare.] Baker. (b.) (Naut.) 
To make toward; to near; to sail close to; as, to run in 
with the land.— Zo run on. (a.) To be continued; as, 
their accounts had run on for a year or two without a 
settlement. (6.) To talk incessantly. (c.) To continue a 
course. (d.) To press with jokes or ridicule; to abuse 
with sarcasms; to bear hard on. (e.) (Print.) To be con- 
tinued in the same line, without making a break, or com- 
mencing a new paragraph. — Zo run out. (a.) To come 
to an end; to expire; as, a lease runs out at Michaelmas. 
(6.) To spread. ‘‘Insectile animals... run all out into 
legs.” Hammond. (c.) To expatiate; as, to rw owt into 
beautiful digressions. (d.) To be wasted or exhausted; 
to become poor; as, an estate managed without economy 
will soon run out. 

And had her stock been less, no doubt 

She must have long ago run out. Dryden. 
— Torun over. (a.) To overflow; as, acup runs over, 
or the liquor runs over. (6.) To go over, examine, or 
rehearse cursorily. (c.) To ride or drive over; as, to run 
over a child. — To run riot, to go to excess. — To run up, 
to rise; to swell; to grow; to increase; as, accounts of 
goods credited run wp very fast. 

But these, having been untrimmed for many years, had run 
up into great bushes, or rather dwarf trees. W. Scott. 
1. To cause to run, in the various senses 
of the word; as, to rwn a horse; to run a stage; to 
run a factory or a machine; to run a candidate; to 
run arace; to rwn a rope through a block. 

2. To pursue in thought; to carry in contempla- 
tion. ‘‘To run the world back to its first origi- 
nal,” South. 

I would gladly understand the formation of a soul, and run 
it up to its * punctum saliens.” Collier. 

3. To cause to enter; to thrust; as, to run a 
sword into or through the body; to run a nail into 
the foot. 

You run your head into the lion’s mouth. WW. Scott. 


4. To drive or force; to cause to be driven. 
They ran the ship aground. Acts xxvii. 41. 
A talkative person runs himself upon great inconveniences 
by blabbing out his own or others’ secrets. Ray. 
Others, accustomed to retired speculations, run natural phi- 
losophy into metaphysical notions. Locke. 
5. To fuse; to shape; to mold; to cast; as, to 

run bullets, and the like. 

The purest gold must be run and washed. Felton. 


6. To cause to be drawn; to mark out; to deter- 
mine; as, to rwn a line. 

7. To cause to pass, or evade official restrictions ; 
to smuggle ; — said of contraband or dutiable goods. 

Heavy impositions ... are a strong temptation of running 
goods, Swift. 

8. To be exposed to, as a risk; to hazard; to 
venture. 

He would himself be in the Highlands to receive them and 
run his fortune with them. Clarendon. 

9. To sew by passing the needle through cloth 
back and forth in a continuous line, generally taking 
a series of stitches on the needle at the same time; 
as, to run a seam. 

To run down. (a.) (Hunting.) To chase to weariness ; 
as, to run down a stag. (6.) (Vaut.) To run against and 
sink, as a vessel. (c.) To crush; to overthrow; to over- 
bear. “Religion is run down by the license of these 
times.” Berkeley.— To run hard. (a.) To press with 
jokes, sarcasm, or ridicule. (0.) To urge or press impor- 
tunately. — Zo run on (Print.), to carry on or continue, 
as a line, without making a break or commencing a new 
paragraph. — Jo run out. (a.) To thrust or push out; to 
extend; to carry to its consequences. (b.) To waste; to 
exhaust; as, to run out an estate. — To run through, to 
expend; to waste; as, to run through a fortune. — To 





Riin/a-gite, n. 


Riin/a-way, n. 


Riin/a-way, a. 


Run-ea/tion, n. 


Riin/¢ci-nate, a. 





Rune, n. 


Run/er, n. 





RUNG 


run up. (a.) To thrust up, as any thing long and slen- 
one os o increase; to enlarge by additions, as an 
unt. 


Riin,n. 1. The act of running; as, a long run; a 


good run; a quick run. 

2. That which runs; also, a method or rate of 
running; mode of conduct or procedure; current; 
course; as, a run of verses. 

They who made their arrangements in the first run of mis- 
adventure... put a seal on their calamities. Burke. 

3. State of being current; currency ; popularity ; 
prevalence, 

Our family must have their run. Arbuthnot. 

It is impossible for detached papers to have a general run, or 


long continuance, if not diversified with humor. Addison. 
A canting, mawkish play ... had just had an immense run, 
Macaulay. 


4. A small stream; a brook; a creek; as, Bull 
Run. [Prov. Eng. Local U. 8.] 

5. A pair or set of millstones. 

6. A pressure on a bank or treasury for payment 
of its notes. 

7. A range or extent of ground for feediug stock; 
as, a sheep-run. Howitt. 

8. (Naut.) (a.) The aftermost part of a ship’s 
bottom. (b.) The distance sailed by a ship; as, a 
gues run; a run of fifty miles. (c.) A voyage or 
rip. 

9. (Mining.) The horizontal distance to which a 
drift may be carried, either by license of the pro- 
prietor of a mine, or by the nature of the formation. 

10. (Mus.) A roulade, or series of running tones. 

11. (Mil.) The greatest degree of swiftness in 
marching. It is executed upon the same principles 
as the double-quick, but with greater speed. 


In the long run (at the long run, not so generally 
used), in or during the whole process or course of things 
taken together; in the final result; in the conclusion or 
end. — The run of mankind, the common run, &c., ordi- 
nary persons; the generality of people; also, that which 
ordinarily occurs; ordinary current, course, or kind. 

Isaw nothing that is superior to the common run of parks. 

I, Walpole. 

_ Burns never dreamed of looking down on others as beneath 
him, merely because he was conscious of his own vast superi- 
ority to the common run of men. Prof. Wilson. 

His whole appearance was something out of the common run. 

W. Irving. 
— To let go by the run (Naut.), to loosen, as lines, so as 
to let that which they support fall suddenly and com- 
pletely. 


[Fr. renégat. See RENEGADE.] 
A fugitive; a vagabond; an apostate; a renegade. 
See RENEGADE. ‘ Wretched runagates from the 
jail? De Quincey. 
One who flees from danger or re- 
straint; a fugitive. 
Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled? Shak. 

1. Acting the part of a runaway; 
fleeing from danger or restraint; as, a runaway 
horse. 

2. Accomplished by or during flight; as, a runa- 
way marriage. 
[Lat. runcatio, from runcare, to 
weed out.] A weeding. [Obs.] Evelyn. 
{Lat. rwnci- 
natus, p. p. of runcinare, to 
plane off, from runcinar, a 
plane; Fr. runciné.] (Bot.) 
Having the lobes conyex be- 
fore, and pointing toward the 
base, as in the dandelion; saw- 
shaped. 





Runcinate Leaf. 


Riin/dei,n. 1. A circle. 
2. A moat with water in it; also, a small stream ; 
a runilet. Halliwell. 
Riin/dle (riin/dl), n. [Eng. rownd, Ger. rund. Cf. 
abun | 
1. A round; a step of a ladder. Duppa. 
2. A ball. [Obs.]} Holland. 


3. Something put round an axis; the wheel of an 
axis in peritrochio, ‘* An axis or cylinder havinga 


rundle about it.” Wilkins. 
Rind/let, n. [Eng. round. Cf. RouNDLET.] A 
small barrel of no certain dimensions. It may con- 


tain from 3 to 20 gallons, but usually holds about 
14} gallons. [Written also rwnlet.] 

[A-8. ran, a magical letter, a mystery, 
Icel. rn, rana, O. Sax., O. H. Ger., Goth., & Sw. 
rina, M. & N. H. Ger. & Dan. rune. Cf. Roun.) 
The Runic letter or character. 


{- The Norsemen had a peculiar alphabet, consist- 
ing of sixteen letters or characters, called Runes, the 
origin of which is lost in the remotest antiquity. The 
signification of the word Rune (mystery) seems to allude 
to the fact that originally only a few were acquainted with 
the use of these marks, and also that they were mostly 
applied to secret tricks, witchcrafts, and enchantments. 
But the Runes were also used in communication by writ- 
ing. 

Rune stone, a stone bearing an inscription in the Runic 
character. 

[See Rung, supra.] A bard, or learned 


man among the ancient Goths. Temple. 


Ring, imp. & p.p.of ring. See Rinc. 
Riing, vn. 


Ger. runge, a short, thick piece of iron 
or wood, O. D. ronghe, romme, a prop, support, 
Icel. raung, side of a ship, O. Sw. rang, id., Prov. 
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RUNG-HEAD 


Ger. rang, range, rangen, a wooden nail in a ship, 
Gael. rong, Ir. ronga, rongais, a joining spar, Goth. 
hrugg4, a rod.] . P 

1. (Naut.) A floor timber in a ship. 

2. One of the rounds of a ladder. 

3. One of the stakes of a cart; a spar; a heavy 
staff. 

Ring’-héad, n. (Naut.) The upper end of a floor 
timber in a ship. «a 

Rw nie, a. [See RunE.] Of, or pertaining to, the 
Runes, or the language and letters of the ancient 
Norsemen. 

Runic knot (Arch.), a kind of twisted ornament used 
in buildings belonging to the Anglo-Saxon or Danish era. 
— Runic wand, a willow wand bearing certain mysterious 
characters, formerly used by the heathen tribes of North- 
ern Europe in magical ceremonies. 


Riin/let, n. [Dim. of run.] 1. 


stream; a brook. 
2. The same as RUNDLET. 


A. little run or 


“¢ A stoup of sack, or 


a runilet of canary.” " W. Scott. 
Riin/nel, n. [From run.] A rivulet or small brook. 
Bubbling runnels joined the sound. Collins. 


By the very side of the way, in lieu of ditches, there are 
slow runnels, in which one can see the minnows Ria hs 
SON. 


Riin/ner, n. [From run.] 1. One who, or that 
which, runs; a racer. eee 

2. Hence, one employed to solicit custom, as for 
a steamboat, railroad, &c. 

3. (Bot.) A slender 
pranch running along 
the ground, as in the 
strawberry, and form- 
ing at its extremity roots 
and a young plant. 

4. One of the stones 
of agmill. Mortimer. (3.) 

5. A rope used to in- 
crease the mechanical power of a tackle. Totten. 

6. One of the curved pieces on which a sled or 
sleigh slides. 

7. (Founding.) A channel on the top of a mold, 
into which the liquid metal is poured, and leading 
to one or more sprues. 

Rin/net,n. [See RENNET.] The same as RENNET, 





Runners. 


Wie 
Hantning, a. 1. Kept for the race; as, a running 
horse. Law. 

2. Successive ; without any thing of the same kind 
intervening; as, two days running ; to sow land two 
years running. 

3. Flowing; ready; easy; as, a rwnning hand. 

4. Continuous. ‘ A running conquest.” Afilion. 

What are art and science if not a running commentary on 
Nature. Hare. 

5. Discharging pus or other matter; as, arwnning 
sore. 

Running board, a narrow platform extending along the 
side of alocomotive. — Running days (Com.), the consec- 
utive days occupied on a voyage under a charter-party, 
including Sundays, and not limited to the working days. 
Stmmonds.— Running fight, a battle in which one party 
flees and the other pursues, but the party fleeing keeps up 
the contest.— Running fire, a constant fire of musketry 
or cannon.— Running gear, the wheels and axles of a 
vehicle, and their attachments, in distinction from the 
body; all the working parts of a locomotive. — Running 
rigging (Naut.), that part of a ship’s rigging or ropes 
which passes through blocks, &c.;—in distinction from 
standing rigging.— Running title (Print.), the title of a 
book that is continued from page to page on the upper 
margin. 

Riin/ning,n. 1. The act of one who runs; the act 
of passing with speed. 

2. That which runs or flows; as, the first running 
of a still, or of cider at the mill. 

3. The discharge of an ulcer or other sore. 


At long running, in the longrun. [0ds.] Bp. Taylor. 


Riinn/ion, n. The same as Ronyon. 

Rint, n. betes also rant.] [Scot. runé, an old 
cow, an old withered woman, a hardened stem or 
stalk, the trunk of a tree, D. rund, a bullock, an 
ox or cow, Ger. rind. Cf. ROTHER-BEASTS. ] 

1. Any animal small below the natural or usual 
size of the species, 
Of tame pigeons are croppers, carriers, and runts. Walton. 


2. Hence, a dwarf; also, a mean, despicable, 
boorish person ; —in contempt. 
Before I buy a bargain of such runts, 
Ill buy a college for bears, and live among ’em,. Beau. & Fi. 
3. The dead stump of a tree; also, the stem of a 
plant. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
Neither young poles nor old runts are durable for building. 
Holland. 
Ru-pee’,n. [Hind. & Per. ritpiyah, rfiipah, silver, 
arupee, from Skr. ripya, silver, wrought silver or 
gold, handsome.] A coin and money of account in 
the East Indies, 
‘ [o> The gold rupee of Bombay and Madras is worth a 
little over 2us. sterling, or about $7.00. The silver rupee, 
or sicca rupee, coined by the East India Company at Cal- 
cutta, is werth a little more than 2s. sterling, or nearly 
$ 0.50. Homans. 
Ru/pel-la-ry, a. [From Lat. rupes, arock.] Rocky. 
Obs. and rare.] 
In this rupellary nidary do the fowl lay eggs and breed. Zvelyn. 
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Ru/pert’s-drbp, n. A kind of glass drop with a 
long tail, remarkable for bursting into fragments 
when the surface is scratched, or the tail broken ; — 
so called from Prince Rupert, by whom they were 
first brought to England. 

Ru-pie/o-la, n. [Lat. rupes, gen. rupis, a rock, 
and colere, to fre- 
quent, to inhab- 
it.] (Ornith.) A 
genus of birds = 
belonging to the 
dentirostral tribe, 
of the order Pas- 
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Rip’tion, n. (Lat. ruptio, from rumpere, ruptum, 
to break; Fr. ruption, Pr. rupcio, 8p. rupcion.] A 
breaking or bursting open; breach. Wiseman. 
Rupt/ii-a-ry,n. [Cf. Rorurier.] One of the or- 

dinary class; one not of noble blood. 
The exclusion of the French ruptuaries (“‘ roturiers,” for his- 


tory must find a word for this class when it speaks of other 
nations) from the order of nobility. Cheneviz. 


Rupt/ire (riipt/yur, 53), n. [Fr. rupture, Sp.rotura, 
It. rottura, L. Lat. ruptura, from Lat, rumpere, 
ruptum, to break. ] 

1. The act of breaking or bursting. 

Iam clothed in steel; 
And, spite of all the rupture of the sea, 
This jewel holds its biding on my arm. Shak. 

3. The state of being broken or violently parted; 
as, the rupture of the skin; the rupture of a vessel 
or fiber. 

3. Breach of peace or concord, either between in- 
dividuals or nations; between nations, open hostility 
or war; as, the parties or nations have come to an 
open rupture. 

He knew that policy would disincline Napoleon from a rup- 
ture with his family. £. Everett. 

4. (Med.) A preternatural opening in the walls 
of the abdomen, with protrusion of internal parts; 
hernia. 

5. The bursting of a steam-boiler in its weakest 
place, to relieve over-pressure, in distinction from 
explosion. See EXPLOSION. 

Syn.—Fracture; breach; break; burst; disruption; 
dissolution. See FRACTURE. 


Ruipt/iire, v.t¢. [imp. & p. p. RUPTURED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. RUPTURING.] ‘To part by violence; to break; 
to burst; as, to rupture a blood-vessel. 

Rupt/ire, v.i. To suffer a breach or disruption. 

Ript/iire-wort (-wiirt), 2. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Herniaria. 

Rwrai,a. [Fr., Pr., 8p.,& Pg. rwral, It. rurale, 
Lat. ruralis, from rus, ruris, the country.] 

1. Pertaining or belonging to the country, as dis- 
tinguished from a city or town; suiting the country, 
or resembling it; rustic; as, rwral scenes; a rural 
prospect. 


Cock of the Rock (R. aurantia). 


Here is a rural fellow. Shak. 


2. Pertaining to farming or agriculture; as, rwral 
economy. 


Rural dean (Ecel.), an ecclesiastic who had the care 
and inspection of a deanery, or subdivision of an arch- 
deanery, under the direction of the bishop. The office 
has, to a great extent, fallen into disuse. Hook.— Rural 
deanery, the state, office, or jurisdiction of a rural dean. 


Syn. —Rustic.— RvuraL, Rustic. Rural refers to the 
country itself; as, wal scenes, prospects, delights, &c. 
Rustic refers to the character, condition, taste, &c., of the 
original inhabitants of the country, who were generally 
uncultivated and rude; as, rustic manners, a rustic 
dress, a rustic bridge, &c. 

We turn 


To where the silver Thames first rural grows. Thomson. 
Lay bashfulness, that rustic virtue, by; 
To manly confidence thy thoughts apply. Dryden. 


Rwral-ism, n. 
ness. 

Ru‘ral-ist, n. One ‘who leads a rural life. 

Ru-ral/ity, n. The state or quality of being rural; 
ruralness. 

Ru/ral-ize, v.t. [imp. & p.p. RURALIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. RURALIZING.] To render rural. 

Ru/ral-ize, v.i. To become rural; to go into the 
country; to rusticate. 

Ru/ral-ly, adv. In a rural manner; as in the 
country. 

Ru/ral-ness,n. The state or quality of being rural. 

Ru-rie/o-list, n. [Lat. rwricola, from rus, ruris, 
the country, and colere, to till, to inhabit; Fr. rw- 
ricole.| An inhabitant of the country. [Obs.] 

Ru-rig’/e-notis, a. [Lat. rwrigena, fr. rus, ruris, 
the country, and genere, gignere, to bring forth, 
pass. to be born.] Bornin the country. [Obs.] 

Ruse (32), ”. [Fr., from O. Fr. reiiser, rehuser, Pr. 
reusar, rehuzar, to turn aside, to shuffle, allied to 


The state of being rural; rural- 
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refuser, refusar. See ReFusE.] Artifice; trick; 
stratagem; wile; fraud; deceit. 

Ruse de guerre (gér). [Fr.] A stratagem of war. 

Rish,n. [A-S. risce, ricse, rive, ryxa, L. Ger. rusk, 
risch, Lat. ruscum, allied to Goth. raus, reed.] 

1. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Juncus, of many 
species, growing in wet ground, 

{=> Some species are used in bottoming chairs and 
plaiting mats, and the pith is used in some places for 
wicks to lamps and rush-lights. The term 7wsh is, how- 
ever, often loosely applied to various plants haying a 
similar appearance. 

2. The merest trifle; a straw. 4 

John Bull's friendship is not worth arush. Arbuthnot. 

Scouring-rush (Bot.), a kind of rush abounding in 
silica, which makes it valuable for scouring; Lguisetum 
hyemale ; Dutch rush. ; 

Riish, v. i. [imp. & p. p. RUSHED (rtisht); p. pr: & 
vb.n. RUSHING.] [A-S. hriscian, to shake, vibrate, 
hrysc, hrysca, a bursting or rushing in, hrisian, to 
push, hit, hrysian, to cast down, to shake, hredsan, 
to rush, shake, fall down, Goth. hrisjan, to shake, 
Fries. hriisse, L. Ger. ratsen, to fall down, Sw. rusa, 
to be forcibly carried along, O. Sax. hrisian, to be 
shaken, Sw. ruska, Dan. auske, to shake, Icel. ruska, 
to disturb, L. Ger. rusken, riisken, to creak, N. H. 
Ger. rauschen, D. rwischen.] 

1. To move or drive forward with impetuosity 
violence, and tumultuous rapidity; as, armies rush 
to battle; waters rwsh down a precipice. 

They all rush by and leave you. Shak. 

2. To enter with undue eagerness, or without due 
deliberation and preparation; as, to rush into busi- 
ness or speculation. 

They ... never think it to be a part of religion to rush into 
the office of princes and ministers. Sprat. 

Rish, v.¢. To push forward with violence. 

Ritish, n. <A driving forward with cagerness and 
haste; a violent motion or course; as, a rush of 
troops; a rush of winds. 


A gentleman spurred up his horse, and, with a violent rush, 
severed him from the duke. ‘otton. 


Riish’/-bear/ing, n. A kind of rural festival held 
at the dedication of a church, when the parishioners 
brought rushes to strew the church. [Zng.] Nares. 

Rttish’/-biick/ler, n. A bullying and violent per- 
son. [Obs.] ‘That flock of stout, bragging rush- 
bucklers.” Sir T. More. 

Ritsh/-ean/dle (-kin/dl), m. A small taper, made 
by stripping a rush, except one small strip of the 
bark which holds the pith together, and dipping it 
in tallow. Johnson. Milton. 

Rushed (riisht), @. Abounding with rushes. 

Ritish/er, n. 1. One who rushes. Whitlock. 

2. One who strewed rushes on the floor at dances. 


[ Obs.] B. Jonson. 
Ritsh’/-grass,n. (Bot.) A coarse kind of grass, of 
the genus Vilfa. Gray. 
Ritsh/i-mess, n. [From rushy.] The state of 


abounding with rushes. 
Ritish/ing-ly, adv. In arushing manner}; with vio- 
lence and rapidity. f 
Riush/-light (-lit), n. A rush-candle, or its light; 
hence, a small, feeble light. 
Rittsh/-like, a. Resembling a rush; weak. 
Riish/-ring, n. A ring made from a rush or from 
rushes. Davenant, 
Riish’y, a. 1. Abounding with rushes. 
2. Made of rushes. ‘‘ My rushy couch and frugal 


fare.” Goldsmith. 
Ritsk, n. [Probably from L. Ger. rusken, to creak, 
crackle. See Rusu, v., supra.] 


1. A kind of light, soft cake, or a kind of soft, 
sweetened biscuit. 
2. A kind of cake or small loaf which has been 


rasped. Simmonds, 
3. A kind of light, hard cake or bread, as for 
stores. Smart. 


Rits’ma, n. [Probably corrupted from Turk. 
khyryzma, aterebinthine paste used as a depilatory. ] 
A brown and light iron substance, with half as much 
quicklime steeped in water, of which the Turkish 
women make a depilatory. Grew. 

Riiss, or Russ, 7. (Geog.) 1. A Russian. [Lare, 
except in poetry. ] 

2. The language of the Russians. 

Riss, or Ryss, a. [Sw. ryss.] (Geog.) Pertaining 
to the Russ or Russians. 

Rits/set, a. [A diminutive, from Lat. russws, red, 
Fr. roux, rousse, Pr. ros, Sp. roso, rojo, Pg. roxo, 
It. rosso. ] 

1. Of a reddish color; of the color composed of 
blue, red, and yellow, in equal strength, but unequal 
proportions, namely, of two parts of red to one part 
each of blue and yellow. ‘The morn in russet 


mantle clad.” Shak. 
Our summer such a russet livery wears. Dryden. 

2. Coarse; homespun; rustic. [Rare.] _ Shak. 
Riis/set, n. A country dress. Dryden. 


Riis/set, n. A kind of apple of a russet color 
Riis/set-ing, and rough skin. [Also russetting.] 
Riis’set-y, a. Ofarusset color; russet. 

Rus/sia Léath’er (rtish/a, or ry/sha, léth/er). A 
soft kind of leather, made in Russia, and haying a 
peculiar odor from being impregnated with an oil 
obtained from birch bark, It is much used in book- 
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RUSSIAN 


binding, on account of its not being subject to mold, 
and being proof against insects, this quality being 
due to the effect of the empyreumatic oil used in 
dressing it. 

Rus/sian (rtish/an, or ry/shan) (Synop., § 180), a. 
(Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Russia. 

Rus/sian (riish/an, or ry/shan), m. 1. (Geog.) A 
native or inhabitant of Russia, 

2. The language of Russia; Russ. 

Rist, n. [A-8. & Dan. rust, D. roest, Ger. & Sw. 
rost, Icel. ryd, Prov. Ger. rott, W. rhwd, probably 
from its color, and allied to rud, ruddy, red, as Lat. 
rubigo is from ruber, red.] 

1. The reddish or brownish yellow coating on 
iron exposed to moist air; an oxide of iron which 
forms a rough coat on its surface; hence, sometimes, 
any metallic oxide. 

3. That which resembles rust in appearance or 
effects; as, (a.) A composition of iron-filings and 
sal-ammoniac mixed with water, used to fill up 
joints in iron-work, &c. (b.) A dust-like parasitic 
fungus or mushroom which forms on the leaves and 
stalks of many kinds of grain. (c.) Any foul mat- 
ter contracted; as, rust on corn or salted meat. 
(4) Hence, corrosive or injurious accretion or in- 

uence. ‘* Sacred truths cleared from all rust and 
dross of human mixtures.” K. Charles. 

t= Rust is sometimes used in the formation of com- 
pounds of very obvious meaning; as, rust-colored, rust- 
consumed, rust-eaten, and the like. 

Rist, v.i. [imp. & p. p. RUSTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RUSTING.] [A-S. rustian, Ger. rosten, W. rhydu.] 

1. To contract rust; to be oxidized, and contract 
a roughness on the surface. 

Our armors now may rust. Dryden. 

2. To degenerate in idleness; to become dull by 
inaction. 

Must I rust in Egypt, never more 
Appear in arms and be the chief of Greece? 

3. To gather dust or extraneous matter, 

Rist, v.¢. 1. To cause to contract rust; to corrode 
with rust. 

Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust them. Shak. 

2. To impair by time and inactivity. Johnson. 

Riist/ful, a. Full of rust; resembling rust; rusty. 
“ Rustful sloth.” Quarles, 

Rits’tie, a. [Lat. rusticus, a 
from rus, ruris, the country ; 
Fr. rustique, Pr. rustic, rostic, il 
Sp., Pg., & It. rustico.]} a 

1. Pertaining to the country; [mM 
rural; as, the rustic gods of 
antiquity. ‘* Rustic lays.” 

Milton. 

And many a holy text around she 
strews 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

Gray. 

2. Rude; unpolished; rough; awkward; as, rus- 
tic manners or behavior. ‘‘A rustic muse.” Spenser. 

3. Coarse; plain; simple; as, rustic entertain- 
ment; rustic dress. 

4. Simple; artless; unadorned. 

With unguents smooth the polished marble shone, 

Where ancient Neleus sat, a rustic throne. Pope. 

Rustic work. (Arch.) (a.) An affected imitation of 
roughly constructed building or decoration, produced in 
masonry by leaving the surfaces of stones rough, and 
the like. (6.) (Wood Work.) Furniture for summer- 
houses, &c., made of rough limbs of trees fancifully ar- 
ranged. Fairholt. 

Syn.—Rural; rude; unpolished ; inelegant; un- 
taught ; awkward; rough; coarse; plain; unadorned; 
simple; artless; honest. See RURAL. 

Riis/tie, m. An inhabitant of the country; a clown. 

Hence to your fields, you rustics/ hence, away! 

Nor stain with grief the pleasures of the day. 

Rits/tie-al, a. Rustic. [Obs. or rare.] 

Riis/tie-al-ly, adv. In a rustic manner; rudely; 
coarsely. 

The pulpit style of Germany has been always rustically 
negligent, or bristling with pedantry. De Quincey. 

Riis/tie-al-ness, n. The quality of being rustical ; 
rudeness; coarseness; want of refinement, 

Riis/tie-ate, v. i. [imp. & p. p. RUSTICATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. RUSTICATING.] [Lat. rusticart, rusti- 
catus, It. rusticare. See supra.] To dwell or re- 
side in the country. 5 

Rits/tie-ate, v. t. To compel to reside in the coun- 
try; to banish from a town or college for a time, 


Dryden. 





Rustic Masonry. 


Pope. 
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The time is now come when the town is again beginning to 
be full, and the rusticated beauty sees an end of her banish- 
ment. Addison. 

Riis/tie-a/ted, a. (Arch.) Having the character of 
rustic work. 

Riis/ti-ea/tion, n. 
cation. | 

1. The act of rusticating, or the state of being 
rusticated. 

2. (Universities & Colleges.) The punishment 
of a student for some offense, by compelling him to 
leave the institution, and reside for a time in the 
country. 

3. (Arch.) Rustic work. 

Rus-ti¢/i-ty, n. [Lat. rwsticitas, Fr. rusticité, Pr. 
rusticitat, Sp. rusticidad, It. rusticita. See Rus- 
TIc.] The state of being rustic; rustic manners; 
rudeness; coarseness; simplicity; artlessness. 

The truth of it is, the sweetness and rusticity of a pastoral 
can not be so well expressed in any other tongue as in the 
Greek, when rightly mixed and qualified with the Doric dia- 
lect. Addison. 


The Saxons were refined from their rusticity. W. Scott. 


Rits/tie-ly, adv. In a rustic manner; rustically. 
Obs.) ‘“‘Rusticly Ajax said.” Chapman. 

Rist/i-ly, adv. In arusty state. 

Rist/i-mess,n, [From rusty.] The state of being 
rusty. 

Riust/-joint, . (Mech.) A joint made tight by the 
application of a composition called rust. 

BRiis/tle (rtis/sl), v. 7. [imp. & p.p. RUSTLED ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. RUSTLING.] [A-S. hristlan, to rustle, 
hrucl, a rustling, H. Ger. rassein, Dan. rasle, O. 
Sw. rasla, N. Sw. rossia, to rattle in the throat. 
Cf. RATTLE.] To make a quick succession of small 
sounds, like the rubbing of silk cloth or dry leaves; 
as, a rustling silk; rustling leaves or trees. 

He is coming; I hear the straw rustle. 
Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silks. 


Ris/tler, 7. One who rustles. 
Rist’y, a. ee RUSTIER ; superl. RUSTIEST. ] 
1. Covered or affected with rust; as, a rusty knife 
or sword; rusty wheat. 
2. Hence, impaired by inaction or neglect of use. 


Hector, in his dull and long-continued truce, 
Is rusty grown. Shak. 


Riis/tle (rtis/sl), m. 1. A quick succession of small 
sounds like those made by shaking straw, or rub- 
bing silk, and the like; a rustling. 

When the noise of a torrent, the rustle of a wood, the song 


of birds, or the play of lambs, had power to fill the attention, 
and suspend all perception of the course of time. Idler. 


2. Surly; morose; crusty. 

3. Covered with foul or extraneous matter. 

4. (Bot.) Having the color of rust, or covered 
with a substance resembling rust; rubiginous. 

Rutt, . [Fr. rut, O. Fr. ruit, from Lat. rugitus, a 
roaring, from rugire, to roar, L. Lat. to cry or bellow 
like a deer;—so called from the noise made by 
deers in rutting time.] 

1. The copulation of animals, especially of deer. 
2. Roaring, as of waves breaking upon the shore; 
rote. See Rore. 

Rut, v.t. [imp. & p. p. RUTTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RUTTING.] To seek copulation. 

Rit, v.¢. To cover in copulation; to tup. 

Rit, n. ([L. Lat. ruta, rutta, rupta (se. via, sc. 
rotx), Fr. route, O. Fr. rote. See Routse.] <A fur- 
row or track worn by a wheel. 

Rit, v.t. 1. To cut or penetrate in ruts, as roads. 
2. To cut a line on, as the soil, with a spade. 
Ru/ta-ba’ga, n. (Bot.) The Swedish turnip, or 

rassica campestris. 

Ru-ta/ceotis, a. (Bot.) Of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling, plants of an order including the common 
rue (Ruta graveolens). 

Buth (Synop., § 130), n. [From rwe.] 

1. Sorrow for the misery of another; pity; ten- 
derness. [Obs. except in poetry.] 
To stir up gentle ruth 
Both for her noble blood, and for her tender youth. Spenser. 
Ruth began to work 


[Lat. rusticatio, O. Fr. rusti- 


Shak. 
Shak, 


Against his anger in him. Tennyson. 
2. Misery; sorrow. [0bs.] “ With wretched 
miseries and woful ruth.’ Spenser. 


Ru-thé/ni-im, 7. A metal extracted from the ore 
of platinum. It is of a gray color, very hard and 
brittle. Its specific gravity is 8.6, 


RYTINA 


Ruth/ful, a. 1. Full of ruth; pitiful; tender. 
2. Full of sorrow; woful. 

Ruth/fal-ly, adv. Ina ruthful manner. 

ages: a. Having no ruth or pity; cruel; piti- 
ess. 

Their rage the hostile bands restrain, 
All but the ruthless monarch of the main. Pope. 

Ruth/less-ly, adv. Ina ruthless manner; without 
pity; cruelly; barbarously. 

Ruth/’less-mess, n. The state of being ruthless; 
want of compassion; insensibility to the distresses 
of others. 

HE y/ti-do'sts, n. [Gr. puridwots, a wrinkling, from 
pvris, a furrow, a wrinkle.] (Med.) Atrophy or de- 
struction of the eye, attended with corrugation and 
subsidence of the cornea. Dunglison. 

Ry/til, n. The same as RvuTILeE. 

Ry/tilant, a. [Lat. rutilans, p. pr. of rutilare, to 
make or be reddish, from rutilus, red; Fr. rutilant, 
Sp. & It. rutilante. See supra.] Shining. [Obs.]} 
‘*Parchments colored with his rutilant mixture.” 

Evelyn. 

Ry/ti-late, v.i. [Lat. rutilare, rutilatum, Sp. ru- 
tilar, It. rutilare. See supra.) To shine; to emit 
rays of light. [Obs.] Ure. 

Rutile, n. [Lat. rutilus, red, inclining to golden 
yellow.|] (Min.) An ore of titanium, of a reddish- 

brown color, sometimes passing into red. It occurs 

usually in prismatic crystals, sometimes massive. 


Dana. 
Riut/ter, n. 1. [See Rur.] One who ruts. 
2. [D. ruiter, a rider, N. H. Ger. reiter, ritter, 
O. H. Ger. ritari. See RipEe.] A horseman or 
trooper; a cavalier; hence, a fine, dashing, boast- 
ful gallant, [Obs.] 


Such a regiment of rutters 


Never defied men braver. Beau. & Fl. 
Rit/ter-kin, n. An old crafty fox or beguiler; — 


a word of contempt. 
Riit/ti-er, n. 
Route. | 

1. A directory to show the proper course of a 
vessel, [Obs.] 

2. An old traveler acquainted with roads; an old 
soldier. [Obs.]} Blount. 

Riut/tish, a. [From rut.] Inclined to rut; lustful; 
libidinous; salacious. [Rare.] Shak, 

Rit/tish-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
ruttish; salaciousness. 

Riut/tle, v.i. Torattle. [0bs.] 

Riit/tle, n. A rattling sound in the throat arising 
from difficulty of breathing; rattle. [Obs.] 

Riut/ty, a. [Krom rut.] 1. Lustful. 

2. Full of ruts; as, a rutty road. 

3. [See Roor.] Rooty. [Obs.] 
bank was painted all with flowers.” 

Ry/’al,n. Acertain coin. See RIAL. 
Ry/’der, n. 1. A clause added to a document; a 
rider. See RmpER. [ Rare.) 

2. A Dutch coin worth about 25 shillings sterling, 
or about $6.05. Simmonds. 

Bye (ri), . [A-S. ryge, rige, Icel. rugr, Sw. rog, 
rig, Dan. rug, D. rogge, O. H. Ger. rocco, roggo, 
N. H. Ger. rocken, roggen, L. Lat. rogo, W. rhyg, 
Lith. rugget, Russ. rozhj.} 

1. (Bot.) A hardy plant (Secale cereale), closely 
allied to wheat; also, the grain or fruit of this 
plant, which constitutes a large portion of the bread- 
stuff used by man. 

2. A disease in a hawk. Ainsworth. 


Wild rye, a high grass of various species of the genus 
Elymus, tound in the United States. 


Rye’-grass,n. (Bot.) (a.) A grass-like plant, (Lo- 
lium perenne) which is sometimes cultivated for 
cattle in England; the darnel. (0.) A species of 
barley (Hordeum murinum). 

RYyn/chops, n. (Ornith.) See RaYNCHOPS. 


[ Obs.] 
[Fr. routier, from route, aroad. See 


“Whose rutty 
Spenser. 


Rynd,n. A piece of iron crossing the hole in the 
upper millstone. 
Ry/ot, n. [Ar. & Hind. rwiyat, a subject, tenant, 


peasant.] -A cultivator of the soil; a renter of land 
by a lease which is considered as perpetual, and at 
a rate fixed by ancient surveys and valuations; a 
peasant; — so called in Hindostan. 

Ryth, n. A ford. [Obs.] 

BGgti-na,n. (Gr. puris, furrow, wrinkle.] (Zodl.) 
A genus of cetaceous mammals allied to the mana- 
tee, found in the Arctic Ocean. Baird, 
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G the nineteenth letter of the English alphabet, is 

K)9 aconsonant, and is often called a sibilant, from 
its hissing sound. It has two uses; one to express 
a mere hissing, as in Sabbath, sack, sin, this, thus ; 
the other a vocal hissing, precisely like that of z, as 
in muse, wise, pronounced muze, wize. It generally 
has its hissing sound at the beginning of all proper 
English words, but in the middle and end of words 
its sound is to be known only by usage. Ina few 
words it is silent, asin isle and viscount. See Prin- 
ciples of Pronunciation, §§ 90—94. ? 

Sa@’adh, n. [Bind.) One of a certain Indian sect 
who have embraced Christianity, and who, in some 
respects, resemble the Quakers in their doctrine and 
mode of life. [Written also Saud.] 

Sa’ba, n. (Bot.) A species of bean, resembling 
the Lima bean, but not as large. 

Sab/a-dilla, n. [Sp. erate. 

1. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the genus Veratrum 
(V. sabadilla), found in Mexico and the West Indies. 
(b.) A Mexican plant of the genus Asagrea (A. offi- 
cinalis). (c.) A plant of the genus Stenanthiwm (S. 
Srigidum). 

2. (Com.) The seeds of Veratrum sabadilla, Asa- 
grea officinalis, and Stenanthium frigidum, which 
contain the alkaloid veratria, or veratrine, used as an 
emetic and purgative in mania. Simmonds. 

Sa-bze/an, n. The same as SABIAN, q. Vv. 
Sa-bze/an-ism, 7. See SABIANISM. 


pee 
Sa’boe-igm, See SABIANISM. 


Sa’ba-ism, 

Sa/bal, n. (Bot.) A genus of palm-trees found in 
tropical countries. 

Sab/’a-Sth, or Sa-ba/oth (Synop., § 130), n. pl. 
(Heb. sebddth, pl. of sa@b@, an army or host, from 
saba, to go forth to war.] Armies; hosts; — used 
only in the phrase from the Scriptures, the Lord of 
Sabaoth. 

The cries of them which have reaped are entered into the 
ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. James v. 4. 

Sa-b@'si-a@ (sa-ba/zhi-a), n. pl. (Anc. Myth.) Fes- 
tivals in honor of various divinities entitled Sa- 
basit. 

{= Mithras, the sun, is called Sabasius in ancient 
monuments, and the term was also applied to Jupiter 
and Bacchus; but its origin and meaning are not well 
known. 

Sab’bat, n. [See SABBATH.] The nocturnal as- 
sembly in which demons and sorcerers were once 
thought to celebrate their orgies. 

Sab/ba-ta/ri-an, n. [From Sabbath.] 

1. One who regards the seventh day of the week 
as holy, agreeably to the letter of the fourth com- 
mandment in the decalogue. 

t= There were Christians in the early church who 
held this opinion; and one sect of Baptists, commonly 
called Seventh-day Baptists, do so now. 

2. A strict or bigoted observer of the Sabbath. 

Sab/ba-ta/ri-an, a. Pertaining to the Sabbath, or 
to the tenets of Sabbatarians. 

Sab/ba-ta/ri-an-ism, . The tenets of Sabbatari- 
ans. 

Sab’bath, n. [Heb. shabbdath, from shabath, to rest 
from labor; Ger. sabbath, Fr. & Pr. sabbat, Sp. 
pe It. sabato, sabbato, Lat. sabbatum, Gr. caf- 

aTov, 

1. A season or day of rest; one day in seven 
appointed for rest or worship, the observance of 
which was enjoined upon the Jewsin the decalogue, 
and has been continued by the Christian church 
with atransference of the day observed from the 
last to the first day of the week ; — called also Lord’s 
day, in commemoration of the resurrection of Christ 
upon that day. 

2. The seventh year, observed among the Israel- 
ites as one of rest and festival. 

3. Figuratively, a time of rest or repose; inter- 
mission of pain, effort, sorrow, or the like. 

Peaceful sleep out the Sabbath of the tomb. Pope. 

Sabbath-day's journey, a distance of nearly a mile, 
which the Jews were allowed to travel on the Sabbath. 


Syn.—Saspatu, Sunpay. Sabbath is not strictly 
synonymous with Sunday. Sabbath denotes the institu- 
tion; Sunday is the name of the first day of the week. 
The Sabbath of the Jews is on Saturday, and the Sab- 
bath of the Christians on Sunday. In New England, the 
first day of the week has been called “the Sabbath,” to 
mark it as holy time; Swnday is the word more com- 
monly used, at present, in all parts of the United States, 
as itis in England. ** So if we will be the children of our 
heavenly Father, we must be careful to keep the Christian 
Sabbath-day, which is the Sunday.” 

Homilies of the Eng. Church. 


Sab/bath-break/er, n. One who breaks or pro- 
fanes the Sabbath. 
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Sab/bath-break/ing, n. The breaking or profa- 
nation of the Sabbath. 

Sib’bath-less, a. Without Sabbath or period of 
intermission of labor;— hence, without respite or 
rest. Bacon. 

Sab-ba@/ti-a (-ba/shi-a), n. (Bot.) A genus of plants 
found in North America, including the American 
centaury. 

Sab-bat/ie, a. [Fr. sabbatique, Sp. & It. sa- 

Sab-bat/ie-al, batico, L. Lat. sabbaticus.] Per- 
taining to the Sabbath; resembling the Sabbath; 
enjoying or bringing an intermission of labor. 

Sabbatical year (Jewish Antig.), every seventh year, 
in which the Israelites were commanded to suffer their 
fields and vineyards to rest, or lie without tillage. 


Sab/ba-tigsm, n. [Fr. sabbatisme, Sp. & It. suba- 
tismo, Lat. sabbatismus, Gr. caPPartopnes, from 
caBBarivsiv, to keep the Sabbath. See SABBATH. ] 
Intermission of labor, as upon the Sabbath; rest. 

Sib/ba-tons, n. pl. A round-toed, armed covering 
for the feet, worn during a part of the sixteenth 


century. Fairholi. 
Sib/bire, n. A beam or piece of timber. 
Sa-bi/an, a.& n. See SABIAN. 
Sa’/be-ism,n. The same as SABIANISM. 
Sa-btUla, n. (Lat. sabulum, gravel.) (Zodl.) A 





Sabre- 
tasche. 


genus of annelids living in tubes formed of sand or 

gravel. 

Sab/el-la/na, n. [Lat. sabulwm, gravel.] (Geol.) 
Coarse sand or gravel. 

Sa-bél/li-an, a. Pertaining to the heresy of Sabel- 
lius. See SABELLIAN, 7. 

Sa-bél/li-an, n. (Eccl. Hist.) A follower of Sabel- 
lius, a presbyter of Ptolemais, in the third century, 
who maintained that there is but one person in the 
Godhead, and that the Son and the Holy Spirit are 
only different powers, operations, or offices of the 
one God the Father. 

Sa-bél/li-an-ism, n. (Zccl.) The doctrines or tenets 
of Sabellius. See SABELLIAN, 7. 

Sa/ber,)n. [Fr. sabre, Sp. sable, It. sabala, sciabla, 

Sa’/bre, sciabola, D., Dan., & Sw. sabel, Ger. sé- 
OO ae sabie, aN 
sablja,Hung.szablya. CAq = 
Cf, L. Gr. cabs, —— 
crooked, curved, and Saber 
Ar. seif, a sword.] 3 
A sword or cimeter with a broad and heavy blade, 
thick at the back, and a little curved toward the 
point; a cavalry sword, 

Sabre-tasche (-tash). [Ger. sabel-tasche; 
tasche, a pocket.] (JMil.) A leathern case or 
pocket worn by a cavalry officer at the left 
side, suspended from the sword-belt. Campbell. 

Sa/ber,)v. t. [imp. & p. p. SABERED, or 

Sa/bre, SABRED; p. pr. & vb. n. SABER- 
ING, Or SABRING.| To strike, cut, or kill 
with a saber. 

Flashed all their sabers bare, 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
Sabring the gunners there. Tennyson. 

Sa/bi-an, a. [Heb. sdbd, an army or host, especial- 
ly the heavenly host of the angels, and the heavy- 
enly bodies, the sun, moon, and stars. See SABA- 
oTH.] [Written also Sabean.] 

1. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Saba, in Arabia, 
celebrated for producing aromatic plants. 

2. Relating to the religion of Saba, or to the wor- 
ship of the heavenly bodies. 

Sa/bi-an,7. An adherent of the Sabian religion; 
a worshiper of the heavenly bodies. [Written 
also Sabxean and Sabean.] 

Sa/bi-an-ism, n. The doctrine of the Sabians; the 
Sabian religion; that species of idolatry which con- 
sisted in worshiping the sun, moon, and stars. It 
existed in Chaldea or Persia at an early period of 
the world. [Written also Sabwanism.]} 

Sabine, n. 1. (Bot.) A small tree of the genus 
Juniperus; savin. See SAVIN. 

2. (Ichth.) A small fish, which is sometimes pre- 
served in oil for food. 

Sa/ble,n. [O.Fr. sable, N. Fr. zibeline, Pr. sebelin, 
sembelin, Sp. & Pg. cebellina, zebellina, It. zibellino, 
L. Lat. sabellinus, sabellum, zibellinus, zebellinus, 
D. sabel, Dan. sabel, zobel, Sw. sabel, sobel, Ger. 
zobel, Russ. sdbolj. This word and the animal were 
probably not known to the Greeks and Romans till 
alate period. Jornandes mentions the sending to 
Rome, in the 6th century, of saphilinas pelles — sable 
skins; and Marco Polo calls them zibelines and 
zombolines.] 

1. (Zoél.) A carnivorous animal of the weasel 
family (Mustela zibellina), found in the northern 
latitudes of Europe and Asia. 
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SACCHARINE 


[=~ The sable resembles the marten, but has a longer 
head and ears. Its fur, which is exceedingly valuable, 
consists of a 
downy un- 
der - wool, 
with a dense 
coat of hair 
overtopped 
by another 
still longer. 
This upper 
covering will 
lie in any 
direction, 
backward or = PR 
forward; and 
a skin is val- Sable (Mustela zibellina). 
ued in pro- 
portion as this coat is abundant, black, and glossy. The 
American sable is the JZ Americana, or pine-marten. 

2. The fur of the sable. 

3. A mourning garment; afuneral robe. ‘Sables 
woven by destiny.” Young. 

4. (Her.) The tincture or color 
black ;— represented by vertical and 
horizontal lines crossing each other. 

Sa’/ble, a. [From the noun, supra.] 
Of the color of the sable’s fur; dark; 
black ; — used chiefly in poetry. 
Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne, 
Now stretches forth in rayless majesty 
Her ebon scepter o’er a slumbering world. 

Young. 

Sabdle-iron, a very superior quality of Russian iron;—~ 
so called because originally stamped with the figure of a 
sable. 


Sa/ble, v. t. 
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(imp. & p. p. SABLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SABLING. ] bro render sable or dark in color. 
‘¢ Sabled all in black the shady sky.” Fletcher. 
Sa/ble-mouse, 7. (Zodl.) An animal of the genus 
Mus (M. Norvegicus); the lemming. See LEM- 


MING. 
Sabliére (sib/le-ér’), n. [Fr., from sable, sand, Lat. 
sabulum and sabulo.] [ Obs.] 


1. A sand-pit. Bailey. 
2. (Carp.) A piece of timber as long, but not so 
thick, as a beam. Gwilt. 


Sabot (si-b0/), n. [Fr. sabot, Pr. sabato, sabata, Sp. 
zapato, Pg. sapato, L. Lat. sabbatum, shoe, Bisc. 
zapata, id., zapatu, to tread.] 

1. A kind of wooden shoe, worn by 
the lower classes in France and some 
other European countries. Bramhall. 

2. (Mil.) A thick, circular disk of 
wood, to which the cartridge bag, and 
projectile are attached, in a stand of 
ammunition. 

Sa/bre,n. See SABER. 

Sab/i-lés/ity,n. [From sabulous.] The quality 
of being sabulous; sandiness; grittiness. 

Sab/ii-lotis, a. [Lat. sabulosus, from sabulum, or 
sabulo, sand; Fr. sabuleux, sablonneux, Pr. sablos; 


Sabot. (2.) 


Sp. sabuloso, It. sabbioso, sabbionoso.] Sandy; 
gritty. ’ 
Sae,n. (See Soc.] 1. (Zng. Law.) The privilege 


enjoyed by the lord of a manor, of holding courts, 
trying causes, and imposing fines. Cowell. 

. (Nat. Hist.) A bag or receptacle for a liquid; 
any cavity closed at one end. See SACK. 

Sa/ear,n. The same as SAKER. 

Sae-eade’, n. [Fr. saccade, from O. Fr. saquer, 
sachier, Sp. sacar, to remove, to pull or draw out, 
from Lat. saccws, sack.] (Man.) A sudden, vio- 
lent check of a horse by drawing or twitching the 
reins on a sudden and with one pull. 

Sae’eate, a. [N. Lat. saccatus, from Lat. saccus, a 
sack, bag.] (Bot.) Having the form ofa bag or pouch; 
furnished with a bag or pouch, as a petal, or the like. 

Sae-ceharie, a. (See infra.] (Chem.) Of, pertaining 
to, or obtained from, sugar or allied substances ; — 
said of an acid obtained from sugar, and also from 
starch, lignine, and gum. 

Sac’/eha-rif’er-otis, a. [Lat. saccharum, sugar, and 
Jerre, to bear; Fr. saccharifere. See SACCHARINE. | 
Producing sugar; as, sacchariferous canes. 

Sae-ehar/i-fy, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SACCHARIFIED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SACCHARIFYING.] [Fr. saccharijier, 
Sp. sacarificar, from Lat. saccharum, sugar, and 

acere, to make. See infra.] To convert into sugar. 

Sace/eha-ril/la, n. A kind of muslin. Simmonds. 

Saie/eha-rim/e-try, n. The art or process of de- 
termining the amount or proportion of sugar ina 
saccharine solution. 

Sae/eha-rine (-rin, or -rin), a. [Fr. saccharin, Sp. 
sacarino, from Lat. saccharum, sugar, Gr. caxyap, 
caxyapt, caxxapov, Sky. garkard. [See SuGAR.] Per- 
taining to sugar; having the qualities of sugar; as, 
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a saccharine taste; the saccharine matter of the 
cane juice. 

Sie’eha-rize (sik/ka-riz), v. t. [imp. & p. p. SAC- 
CHARIZED; p. pr. & vb. nN. SACCHARIZING.] To 
convert into sugar. 

Sie/cha-roid, a. [Fr. saccharoide, from Gr. 

Sie/cha-roid/al, } caxyap, sugar, and etdos, form.] 
Having a texture resembling that of loaf-sugar, 

Sie/echa-r6m/e-ter, n. [Gr. caxyap, sugar, and 
pétpov, measure.] An instrument for ascertaining 
the quantity of saccharine matter in any solution, 
as the juice of a plant, or brewers’ and distillers’ 
worts. 

te The common saccharometer of the brewer is an hy- 
drometer adapted by its scale to point out the proportion 
of saccharine matter in a solution of any specific gravity. 
The polarizing saccharometer of the sugar-manufacturer 
is a complex optical apparatus, in which polarized light 
is transmitted through the saccharine solution, and the 
proportion of sugar indicated by the relative deviation of 
the plane of polarization. 


Sae'cha-rium, n. (Bot.) A genus of tropical plants 
from which sugar is obtained, including the sugar- 


cane. 

Sie/cho-lie/tate, n. (Chem.) A salt formed by 
the union of saccholactic acid with a base; — called 
also saccholate. 

Sic/cho-laie’tie, a. [Lat. saccharum, sugar, and 
lac, milk.] (Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained from, 
sugar and milk;—said of an acid obtained from 
sugar of milk, and called also mucic acid. 

Sae’cho-late, n. See SACCHOLACTATE. 

Sae-ehtil/mie, a. (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or 
characterizing, a certain acid obtained by boiling 
cane sugar in sulphuric acid. 

Sae-ehtil/mine, n. (Chem.) A substance deposit- 
ed in brilliant crystalline scales of a brown color, 
when cane sugar is boiled for a long time in sulphu- 
ric acid. Craig. 

Sie/ci-form, a. [Lat. saccus, sac, and forma, form.] 
Having the general form of a sac. 

Sac’eco-mys,n. (Gr. caxkos, sack, pouch, and pis, 
mouse.] (Zodl.) A genus of animals belonging to 
the rat family, having large cheek pouches. The 
only species known is a native of North America. 

Sae/eco-phar'ynx, n. [Gr. caxkos, sack, pouch, 
and dapvyt, pharynx.] (Jchth.) A genus of eels 
which have the power of distending the thorax like 
a sack, Baird. 

Saic/eu-lar, a. Like asac; sacciform. Dana. 

Siie’eu-la/ted, a. Furnished with little sacs. Dana. 

Saie’etile,n. [Fr. saccule, Lat. sacculus, dim. of 
saccus, sack.] A little sack. 

Sa-cél/lum, n. oe diminutive of sacrum, asacred 
place.] (Arch.) An ornamental chapel within a 
church. Gwilt. 

Sic/er-d0/tal (110), a. [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. sacer- 
dotal, It. sacerdotale, Lat. sacerdotalis, from sacer- 
dos, a priest, from sacer, holy, sacred.] Pertaining 
to priests, or to the order of priests; relating to the 
priesthood; priestly; as, sacerdotal dignity; sacer- 
dotal functions. 

The ascendency of the sacerdotal order was long the as- 
cendency which naturally and properly belongs to intellec- 
tual superiority. Macaulay. 

Si¢/er-d0’tal-ism, 7. The style, spirit, or charac- 
ter of the priesthood; devotion to the interests of 
the sacerdotal order. 

Sac’/er-dd/’tal-ly, adv. In a sacerdotal manner. 

Sach/el,n. [Lat. saccellus, diminutive of sacchus, 
sack, bag; Fr. sachet, O. Fr. & Pr. saquet, Sp. 
& Pg. saquete, It. sacchetto.] A small sack or bag; 
a bag for carrying papers and books. [Written also 
satchel.] 

Sa’/chem,n. A chief of a tribe of the American 
Indians; asagamore. See SAGAMORE. 

Sa/chem-dom, n. The government or jurisdiction 
of a sachem, Dwight. 

Sa/chem-ship, 7. Ofiice or condition of a sachem. 

Sachet (si-sha’),n. [Fr. See SACHEL.] <A scent- 
bag, or perfume-cushion. Simmonds. 

Sa-chiv’er-el, n. [Said to have been so named 
from Dr. Sacheverell, by the inventor, an iron- 

-monger of Birmingham,.] A blower for the mouth 
of a stove. Halliwell. 

Sack, n. [A-S. sacc, siicc, O. H. Ger. sak, N. H. 
Ger. sack, D. zak, Sw. stick, Dan. sik, Icel. seckr, 
Goth. sakkus, Lat. saccus, Gr. caxxoc, Heb. sak; Ir. 
& Gael. sak, W. & Armor. sach, Corn. zah; Fr. & 
ae Wall. sak, Sp. saco,; Pg. & It. sacco; Hung. 
2sak. 

1. A bag for holding and carrying goods of any 
kind; a receptacle made of some kind of pliable 
material, as cloth, leather, or the like; a large 


pouch. 
2. A measure of three bushels. [Obs.] Johnson. 
Sack, n. [Lat. sagum, sagus, Gr. cayos, a coarse 


woolen blanket or mantle, acc. to Polybius a Celtic 
word; O. Fr. sdi, cloak, tunic, Armor. saé, sé, 
habit, robe, W. segan, a covering, acloak. Cf. Sa- 
ae A loosely hanging garment for males or 
females, worn like a cloak about the shoulders, 
Written also sacque. ] 


Sack, v. ¢. To put in a sack; to bag; to put in 
ouches, 
Sack,n. [Fr. & Pr. sec, Sp. seco, Pg. & It. secco, 


Lat. siccus, dry, harsh; O. Eng. seck, Ger. sect.] 
A Spanish wine of the dry kind; sherry. Shak. 
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Sick, n. [Fr. sac, plunder, pillage, Sp. & Pg. saco, 
It. sacco, id., Fr. saccager, Sp. & Pg. saquear, It. 
saccheygiare, to plunder, from Lat. saccus, sack, 
bag, for sac, saco, sacco, the original meaning of 
which was pack, packet, booty packed up.] The 
pillage or plunder, as of a town or city; the storm 
and plunder of a town; devastation; ravage. 

The town was stormed, and delivered up to sack, — by which 
phrase is to be understood the perpetration of all those out- 
rages which the ruthless code of war allowed, in that age, on 
the persons and property of the defenseless inhabitants, with- 
out regard to sex or age. Prescott, 

Sack, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SACKED (sikt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. SACKING.] [See supra.] To plunder or pil- 
lage, as a town or city; to devastate; to ravage. 

The Romans lay under the apprehension of seeing their 
city sacked by a barbarous enemy. Addison. 

Sack’/age,n. The act of taking by storm and pil- 
laging; sack. [Rare.] Roscoe, 

Sack’but, n. r. saquebute, from Sp. sacabuche, a 
sackbut, the tube or pipe of a pump, from sacar, to 
draw, and buche, the maw or stomach, because they 
who blow this instrument draw up their breath with 
great force, as it were from the stomach; Pg. sac- 
abuxa, saquebuxo.| (Mus.) A’ brass wind instru- 
ment of music, like a trumpet, so contrived that it 
can be lengthened or shortened according to the tone 
required ;—said to be the same as the trombone. 

: - Moore. 

Sack/’eldth, n. Cloth such as sacks are made of; 
coarse cloth; often a cloth or garment worn in 
mourning, distress, or mortification. 

Gird you with sackcloth, and mourn before Abner. 
2 Sam. iii. 31. 
Thus with sackcloth I invest my woe. Sandys, 


Sack/eléthed (-kléthd), a. Clothed in sackcloth. 
Sack/er, n. One who sacks; one who captures and 
plunders a town. 
Sack/ful, n.; pl. SACK/FYLS. As much as a sack 
will hold. 
sone a. Bent on plunder; seizing; ravaging. 
S. 


Now will I sing the sack:ful troops Pelasgian Argos held. 
Chapman. 


See hae n. [A-S. sdéiccing, from sécc, sacc, sack, 

ag. 

1. Cloth of which sacks or bags are made. 

2. The coarse cloth or canvas fastened to a bed- 
stead for supporting the bed. 

Sack/less, a. [A-S. sacleds, séicleds, from sacu, 
contention, and leds, loose, free from.] Quict; 
peaceable; not quarrelsome; harmless; innocent. 
{ Rare. W. Scott. 

Sack/-p6s/set, n. [From sack and posset.] A pos- 
set made of sack, milk, and some other ingredients. 

Sacque,n. <A kind of light, loose cloak. See Sack. 

Sa/eral,a. (Anat.) Relating to the sacrum. 

Sac/ra-ment, n. [Lat. sacramentwm, an oath, a 
sacred thing, a mystery, from sacrare, to declare as 
sacred, from sacer, sacred; It. & Sp. sacramento, 
Pr. sacrament, Fr. sacrement.] 

1. A sacred thing; a mystery; a mysterious or 
holy token or pledge. [Obs.] 

God sometimes sent a light of fire, and pillar of a cloud, ... 
and the sacrament of a rainbow, to guide his people through 
their portion of sorrows. Bp. Taylor. 

2. ( Theol.) One of the solemn religious ordinances 
enjoined by Christ, the head of the Christian church, 
to be observed by his followers; hence, specifically, 
the eucharist; the Lord’s Supper. 

3. A sacred ceremony used to bind and impress 
an obligation ; a solemn oath-taking ; an oath. [ Obs.] 

I'll take my sacrament on’t. Shak. 

Syn.— Sacrament, EvucuHanrist. —Protestants apply 
the term sacrament to baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
especially the latter. The Romish and Greek churches 
have five other sacraments, viz., confirmation, penance, 
holy orders, matrimony, and extreme unction. As sacra- 
ment denotes an oath or vow, the word has been applied 
by way of emphasis to the Lord’s Supper, where the most 
sacred vows are renewed by the Christian in commemo- 
rating the death of his Redeemer. Zucharist denotes the 
giving of thanks; and this term also has been applied to 
the same ordinance, as expressing the grateful remem- 
brance of Christ’s sufferings and death. ‘‘ Some receive 
the sacrament as a means to procure great graces and 
blessings; others as a euwcharist and an office of thanks- 
giving for what they have received.” Bp. Taylor. 


Saie/ra-ment, v.f. To bind by an oath. [Obs.] 

Sic/ra-mént/al,a. [Fr. sacramental, sacramentel, 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. sacramental, It. sacramentale, L. 
Lat. sacramentalis.] 

1. Belonging or relating to, or constituting a sac- 
rament; sacredly or solemnly binding; as, sacra- 
mental rites or elements. 

2. Bound by a sacrament. 

And trains, 
By every rule of discipline, to glorious war 
The sacramental host of God's elect. Cowper. 

Sie/ra-mént/al, n. That which relates to a sacra- 
ment. Morton. 

Sice/ra-mént/al-ism, n. Government administered 
by priests; priestly rule or authority. [Rare.] 

Sie/ra-mént/al-ly, adv. After the manner of a 
sacrament. 

Sie/ra-ment-a/ri-an, n. [L. Lat. sacramenta- 
rius, It. & Sp. sacramentario, Fr. sacramentaire.] 
(Eccl.) One who rejects either the Roman Catholic 
or the Lutheran doctrine of the real presence of 
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Christ’s body and blood, in the sacrament of the 
eucharist or Lord’s Supper. 

Sie/ra-ment-a/ri-an, a. 1. Pertaining to the sac- 
raments. 

2. Pertaining to the Sacramentarians. 

Sac/ra-mént/a-ry, n. [L. Lat. sacramentarium, 
Fr. sacramentaire. | 

1. An ancient book of the Roman Catholic church, 
written by Pope Gelasius, and revised, corrected, 
and abridged, by St. Gregory, in which were con- 
tained all the prayers and ceremonies practiced in 
the celebration of the sacraments. 

2. A Sacramentarian ;—a term of reproach for- 
merly applied by Roman Catholics to Protestants. 
“‘Papists, Anabaptists, and Sacramentaries.” 
iS e Lp. Taylor. 

Saec/ra-mént/a-ry, a. 1. Pertaining to the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. 

2. Pertaining to the Sacramentarians. 

Sac/ra-ment-ize, v. i. To administer the sacra- 
ments. [Obs.] ‘Both to preach and sacrament- 
tzé.?? Fuller. 

Sa-erd/ri-iim, n. ([Lat., from sacer, sacred; Fr. 
sacraire, Pr. sacrari, Sp. sagrario, Pg. & It. sa- 
crarto.] 

1. A sort of family chapel in the houses of the 
Romans, devoted to some particular divinity. H/mes. 

2. The adytum of a temple. Gwilt. 

Sa/erate,v.t. [Lat. sacrare, sacratum, from sacer, 
sacred, holy; It. sacrare, O. Sp. sacrar, Fr. sacrer.] 
To consecrate. [Obs.] 

Sa/’ere,n. The sameas SAKER. See SAKER. 

Sa/ere,v.t. [Fr.sacrer. See SAcRED.] To con- 
secrate; to make sacred. [Gee] Holland. 

Sa/ered, a. (Originally p. p. of O. Eng. sacre, to 
consecrate; Hr. sacré, p. p. of sacrer; Sp., Pg., & 
It. sacro, from Lat. sacer, sacred, holy, cursed. 
See supra.] 

1. Set apart by solemn religious ceremony ; espe- 
cially, in a good sense, made holy; set apart to re- 
ligious use; consecrated; not profane or common; 
as, a sacred place; a sacred day; sacred service; 
sacred orders. 

2. Relating to religion, or to the services of re- 
ligion; not secular; religious; as, sacred history. 
“Smit with the love of sacred song.” Milton. 

3. Possessing the highest title to respect, rever- 
ence, or veneration ; entitled to extreme reverence ; 
venerable. 

Poet and saint to thee alone were given, 

‘The two most sacred names of earth and heaven. Cowley. 
; o Hence, not to be profaned or violated; invio- 
able. : 

Secrets of marriage still are sacred held. Dryden. 

5. Consecrated; dedicated; devoted;—with fo. 
“A temple sacred to the queen of love.” Dryden. 

6. Solemnly devoted, in a bad sense, as to evil, 
vengeance, curse, or the like; accursed; baleful. 
“But to destruction sacred and devote.” Milton. 

Sacred bean (Bot.), a large aquatic plant of the genus 
Nelumbium (N. speciosum), resembling the water-lily. 
It is venerated as sacred by the Chinese and Japanese. — 
Order of the sacred heart (Rom. Cath. Church), an order 
of religious ladies, founded in France in the year 1800, 
and approved in 1826. It was introduced into America 
in 1817. The members of the order devote themselves to 
the highest branches of female education. — Sacred place 
(Civil Law), the place where a deceased person is buried. 

Syn.—Holy; divine; hallowed; consecrated; dedi- 
cated; devoted; religious; venerable; reverend. 

Sa/ered-ly, adv. 1. Ina sacred manner; with rev- 
erence; religiously; as, to observe the Sabbath sa- 
credly. 

2. Inviolably; strictly; as, to observe one’s word 
sacredly ; a secret to be sacredly kept. 

Sa/ered-ness,n. 1. The state of being sacred, or 
consecrated to God, to his worship, or to religious 
uses; holiness; sanctity; as, the sacredness of the 
sanctuary, or of the Sabbath. 

2. Inviolableness; as, the sacredness of marriage 
vows or of a trust. 

Sa-erif’ie, a. (Lat. sacrificus. See SACRIFICE. ] 

Sa-erif/ie-al, Employed in sacrifice. Johnson. 

Sa-erif/ie-a-ble, a. Capable of being offered in 


sacrifice. [Obs.] Browne. 

Sa-erif/ie-ant, n. [Lat. sacrificans, p. pr. of sa- 
crificare. See SACRIFICE.] One who offers a sac- 
rifice. [Obs.] 


Saie/rifi-ea/tor, n. [Lat., from sacrijicare; Fr. 
sacrificateur, Pr., Sp., & Pg. sacrificador, It. sacri- 
jicatore. See SAcRIFICE.] A sacrificer; one who 
offers a sacrifice. [Obs.] Browne. 

Sa-erif/ie-a-to-ry (50), a. [Fr. sacrijicatoire, Lat. 
as if sacrificatorius. See supra.) Offering sacri- 


fice. [Obs.] Sherwood. 
Siie/ri-fice (sik/ri-fiz, 64), v.t. [imp. & p. p. SAC- 
RIFICED; p. pr. & vb. n. SACRIFICING.] [From the 


noun; Fr. sacrifier, Pr. sacrifiar, sacrificar, Sp. & 
“Pg. sacrificar, It. sacrificare, sagrificare, Lat. sa- 
crificare, from sacer, sacred, holy, and facere, to 
make. 
i tp make an offering of; to consecrate or pre- 
sent, by way of expiation or propitiation, or as a 
token of acknowledgment or thanksgiving, to some 
divinity ; to immolate on the altar of God, either as 
an atonement for sin, or to procure favor, or to ex- 
press thankfulness; as, to sacrifice an ox or a sheep. 
“ Oft sacrificing bullock, lamb, or kid.” Milton. 
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2. Hence, to destroy, surrender, or suffer to be 
lost, for the sake of obtaining something; to give 
up in favor of a higher or more imperative object or 
duty; to devote, with loss or suffering. _ 

Condemned to sacrifice his childish years 
To babbling ignorance and to empty fears. 
3. To destroy; to kill. 
Sic/ri-fice (-fiz), v. i. To make offerings to God, 
or to a deity, of things consumed on the altar, 
O teacher, some great mischief hath befallen 
To that meek man who well had sacrificed. Milton. 
Sie’ri-fice (-fiz) (Synop., § 180), x. [Fr. sacrijice, 
Sp. & Pg. sacrificio, It. sacrificio, sacrifizio, sagri- 
Jicio, sagrifizio, Lat. sacrificium. See supra] 

1. The offering of any thing to God or to a god; 
consecratory rite, 

Great pomp, and sacrifice, and praises loud 
To Dagon. Milton. 

2. Any thing consecrated and offered to a divinity ; 
an immolated victim, or an offering of any other 
kind, laid upon an altar, or otherwise presented in 
the way of religious thanksgiving, atonement, or 
conciliation. 

Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 


Prior. 


Of human sacrijice. Milton. 
My life, if thou preserv’st my life, , 
Thy sacrifice shall be. Addison. 


3. Destruction or surrender of any thing made 
for the sake of something else; devotion of some 
desirable object, in behalf of a higher object, or to a 
claim deemed more pressing; hence, also, the thing 
so devoted or given up; as, the sacrifice of interest 
to pleasure, or of pleasure to intcrest. 

Siie/ri-fic/er (sdk/ri-fiz/cr), nm. One who sacrifices 
or immolates. 

Sae/ri-fi/cial (sik/ri-fish’al), a. [Lat. sacrificialis, 
Sp. sacrijical. Relating to, concerned with, or 
consisting in, sacrifice; performing sacrifice; in- 
cluded in sacrifice. ‘‘ Sacrificial rites.” Bp. Taylor. 

Sie/ri-lése (-léj), n. [Fr. sacrilége, Pr. sacrilegi, 
Sp., Pg., & It. sacrilegio, Lat. sacrilegiwm, from 
sacrilegus, that steals, properly, gathers or picks 
up, sacred things, from sacrwm, that which is sa- 
cred, from sacer, sacred, and legere, to gather, pick 
up.] The crime of violating or profaning sacred 
things; the alienating to laymen, or to common pur- 
poses, what has been appropriated or consecrated 
to religious persons or uses. 

And the hid treasures in her sacred tomb 
With sacrilege to dig. Spenser. 

Sae/ri-lé/Siotis, a. [Lat. sacrilegus. See supra.] 
Violating sacred things; polluted with the crime of 
sacrilege; involving sacrilege; profane; impious. 
“* Above the reach of sacrilegious hands.” Pope. 

Sic/rvi-lé/Siotts-ly, adv. Inasacrilegious manner; 
with sacrilege; in violation of sacred things; as, 
sacrilegiously invading the property of a church. 

Sae/ri-1é/siotis-ness,n. The quality of being sac- 
rilegious; disposition to sacrilege. 

Sie/ri-lé/Sist, n. One who is guilty of sacrilege, 

“Sa/erimg, a. [Fr. sacrer.| Consecrating. 

Sa/ering-béll, nm. A small bell used in the Roman 
Catholic church to call attention to the more solemn 
parts of the service of the mass ; — called also saint’s 
bell, or mass bell. 

Sa/erist,n. [L. Lat., Sp., & Pr. sacrista, It. sa- 
grista, See infra.] A person retained in a cathe- 
dral to copy out music for the choir, and take care 
of the books; a sacristan. Busby. 

Shie/rist-an, n. [L. Lat. sacristanus, from Lat. sa- 
cer, sacred; Fr. sacristan, Pr. sacristan, sagrestan, 
8p. sacristan, It. sagrestano.] An oflicer of the 
church who has the care of the utensils or moyables 
of the church; a sexton, 

Sie/rist-y,n. [L. Lat. sacristia, from Lat. sacer, 
sacred; Fr. sacristie, Pr. sacristia, sagrestia, Sp. 
& Pg. sacristia, It. sacristia, sagrestia.}| An apart- 
ment in a church where the sacred utensils, vest- 
ments, &c., are kept; vestry. 

Sac/ro-sanet, a. [Lat. sacrosanctus, originally in- 
augurated or consecrated with religious ceremonies; 
from sacer, sacred, holy, and sanctus, p. p. of san- 
cire, to render sacred or inviolable by a religious 
act; O. Fr, sacrosainct, Sp. sacrosanto, It. sacro- 
santo, sagrosanto.] Sacred; inviolable. [Obs.] 

Sa’erwm, n. (Lat. (sc. os), the sacred bone.] 
(Anat.) The bone which forms the posterior part 
of the pelvis. It is triangular in form. 

Sad, a. [compar. SADDER; superl. SADDEST.] [A-S. 
sdd, satisfied, sated, weary, sick; O. D. sad, sat, 
sated, full; N. D. zat, O. Sax. sad, Icel. sadr, saddr, 
saturated, sated; Goth. saths, sads, id., Dan. sat, 
sedate, solid, grave; O. H. Ger. sat, sated, filled; 
N. H. Ger, satt, satiated, full, weary, sick, sad, of 
colors, e. g., ein sattes griin, a sad green.] 

1. Heavy; weighty; ponderous; close; hard. 
[Obs.] ‘* His hand more sad than lump of lead.” 

Spenser, 
Chalky lands are naturally cold and sad. Mortimer. 

2. Heavy; dull; grave; dark;—said of colors, 
**Sad-colored clothes.” Walton. 

‘Woad, or wode, is used by the dyers to lay the foundation 
of all sad colors. Mortimer. 

3. Serious; grave; not light, gay, frivolous, or 
volatile, ‘Lady Catharine, a sad and religious 
woman,” Bacon. 
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4. Affected with grief or unhappiness; cast down 
with affliction; downcast; gloomy; mournful. 

The angelic guards ascended, mute andsad. Ailton. 

5. Afflictive; calamitous; causing sorrow; as, a 
sad accident; a sad misfortune. ; 

6. Hence, bad; naughty; troublesome; wicked. 
[ Collog.] 

A grim Daniel Scroggins, and an aproned Sam Smith, recs 
sad tipsy fellows, both of them. I. Taylor. 

(=s~ Sad is sometimes used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds; as, sad-colored, sad-eyed, sad- 
hearted, sad-looking, and the like. 

Syn.—Sorrowful; mournful; gloomy; dejected; de- 
pressed; cheerless; downcast; sedate; serious; grave; 
grievous; afflictive; calamitous. 

Sad, v.t. To make sorrowful; to sadden., [Obs.] 
How it sadded the minister's spirits! H. Peters. 


Sad'dda, n. [Per. sad-dar, the hundred gates or 
ways, from sad, Skr. ¢ata, a hundred, and dar, 
door, way.] A work in the Persian tongue, being a 
summary of the Zendayesta, or sacred books. 

Sad/den, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SADDENED; p. pr. & 
vb. MN. SADDENING.] To make sad; as, (a.) To 
render heavy or cohesive. [Obs.] ‘Marl is bind- 
ing, and saddening of land is the great prejudice it 
doth to clay lands.” Mortimer. (b.) To make dark- 
colored, as cloth. [Obs.] (c.) To make grave or 
serious; to make melancholy or sorrowful. 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene. 


Sad/den, v.i. To become, or be made, sad. 

Sad/der,n. The same as SADDA. 

Sad/dle (-dl),n. [A-S. sadul, sadol, sadel, sadl, L. 
Ger., Dan., & Sw. sadel, Icel. sédull, D. zadel, O. 
H, Ger. satul, satal, satil, N. H. Ger. sattel, W. sa- 
dell, Ir. & Gael. sadhal, Slay. sedlo, siedlo, Lat. 
sella, for sedla, sedula, from the root of sit, Lat. 
sedere.] 

1. A seat to be placed on a horse’s back for the 
rider to sit on. 

2. Hence, something resembling a saddle in form, 
use, or the like; as, (a.) A piece of meat contain- 
ing a part of the back-bone of an animal with the 
ribs on each side; as, a saddle of mutton, of veni- 
son, &c. (b.) (Naut.) A cleat, or block of wood, 
nailed on the lower yard-arms, to retain the stud- 
ding-sail booms in their place. (c.) (Mach.) A part 
to sustain or secure another part upon a curved sur- 
face. 

[=~ The name is given also to other pieces of wood 
hollowed out; as, the saddle of the bowsprit. 


Sad/dle (-dl), v.t. [imp. & p. p. SADDLED; p. pr. 
& vb. Nn. SADDLING. 
1. To put a saddle upon. 
Abraham rose up early in the morning and saddled his ass. 
_ Gen. xxii. 3. 
2. Hence, to fix as a charge or burden upon; to 
load; to encumber; as, to be saddled with the ex- 
pense of bridges and highways. 

Sad/dle-backed (sid/dl-bakt), a. Shaped like a 
saddle; having a low back and an elevated neck and 
head, as a horse. 

Sad/dle-bags, n. pl. Bags, usually of leather, uni- 
ted by straps, for transportation on horseback, one 
bag being placed on each side. 

Sad/dle-biar, n. (Arch.) One of the small iron 
bars to which the lead panels of a glazed window 
are secured. Oxf. Gloss. 

Sad/dle-bow, n. [A-S. sadelboga.] The bow or 
arch in front of a saddle, or the pieces which form 
the front. 

Sad/dle-eléth, n. <A cloth under a saddle, and 
extending out behind; the housing. 

Sad/dle-gall, n. (far.) A sore or gall upon a 
horse’s back, made by the saddle. 

Sad/dle-girth, n. <A band passing around the 
body of a horse, to hold the saddle in its place. 

Sad/dle-horse, n. <A horse suitable or trained for 
riding with a saddle. 

Sad/’dler, 2, One whose occupation is to make sad- 
dles. . 

Sad/dle-roof, n. (Arch.) A roof haying two ga- 
bles. Oxf, Gloss. 

Sad/dler-y,n. 1. The materials for making saddles 
and harnesses; the articles usually offered for sale 
in a saddler’s shop. 

2. The trade or employment 01 a saddler. 

Sid/dle-shaped (-shapt),a. Shaped like a saddle; 
as, (a.) (Bot.) Bent down at the sides so as to 
give the upper part a rounded form. Henslow. (b.) 
(Geol.) Bent on each side of a mountain or ridge, 
without being broken at top ; — said of strata. 

Sid/dle-tree,n. The frame of a saddle. 

Sad/du-ea/ie, a. Pertaining to, or like, the Saddu- 
cees; as, Sadducaic reasonings or objections. 

Said/du-¢é/an, a. Of, or pertaining to, the Sadducees. 

Sad/du-cee, nn. [Gr. Zaddovcatos, Heb. Saddikim, 
80 called from Sad6k, the founder of the sect, who 
lived about 250 years B.C.] One of a sect among 
the ancient Jews, who denied the resurrection, a 
future state, and the existence of angels. 

Sad/du-cee/ism, ) n., [Fr. saducéisme.] The tenets 

Sad/du-cism, of the Sadducees. ~ 

Sad/du-cize, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SADDUCIZED; p. 
pr. & vb. Nn. SADDUCIZING.] To adopt the princi- 
ples of the Sadducees; as, Sadducizing Christians. 

Atterbury. 


Pope. 














SAFETY-ARCH 


Sid/-i/ron (-i/firn), 2. An instrument for smooth- 
ing or ironing clothes; a flat-iron. 

Sad/ly, adv. 1. Inasad manner; darkly; gloomily; 
sorrowfully. 


He sadly suffers in their grief. Dryden: 
2. Seriously; soberly; gravely. [Obs.] 
To tell thee sadly, shepherd, without blame 

Or our neglect, we lost her as we came. Hilton. 


Sad/ness, n. The state or quality of being sad; 
heaviness; dullness; seriousness; gloominess; es- 
pecially, sorrowfulness ; mournfulness; dejection. 

Dim sadness did not spare ; 

That time celestial visages. Milton. 

Syn.—Sorrow ; heaviness ; grief; dejection. See 
Sorrow. 

Sadr,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Zizyphus (Z. 
lotus) ;— so called by the Arabs of Barbary, who use 
its berries for food. . 

Safe, a. [compar. SAFER; superl. SAFEST.] [O. Fr. 
salv, salf, sauf, Pr. salv, salf, sal, Sp., Pg., & It. 
salvo, Lat. salvus, probably allied to servare, to 
save, preserve. | 

1. Free from harm, injury, or risk; untouched or 
unthreatened by danger; unharmed; unhurt; se- 
cure; whole; as, safe from disease; safe from 
storms; safe from foes, ‘‘Established in a safe, 
unenvied throne.” Milton. 

2. Conferring safety; securing from harm; not 
exposing to danger; confining securely; to be re- 
lied upon; as, a safe harbor; a safe bridge, &c. 


“The man of safe discretion.” Shak. 
The King of heaven hath doomed 
This place our dungeon, not our safe retreat. Dilton. 


3. Made incapable of receiving or doing harm; 
in secure care or custody. 4 

Banquo’s safe.— 

Ay, my good lord, safe in a ditch. 
Syn.—Secure; unendangered; sure. 


Safe,n. 1. A place for safety; specifically, a fire- 
proof chest or closet for containing money, valua- 
ble papers, or the like; a chest or closet for securing 
provisions from noxious animals. 

2. A chest or cupboard for meats; a large box or 
chest in which meats may be kept cool; a refrigera- 
tor. 

3. A pantry. [0Obs.] 

Safe, v.t. To render safe. [Obs.] . 

You safed the bringer 
Out of the host. Shak. 

Safe’-ebn/duet, n. [From safe and conduct; Fr. 
sauf-condutt.| That which gives a safe passage; 
either a convoy or guard to protect a person in an 
enemy’s country or a foreign country; or a writing, 
a pass, or warrant of security, given to a person to 
enable him to travel with safety. 

Safe/-eon-dtiet’, v.t. To conduct safely; to give 
safe-conduct to. [Obs. or rare.] 

He him by all the bonds of love besought 
'To safe-conduct his love. Spenser. 

Safe/guiird (-gird), n. 1. That which defends or 
protects; defense; protection. ‘‘ The sword, the 
safeguard of thy brother’s throne.” Granville. 

2. A convoy or guard to protect a traveler. 

3. A warrant of security given by a sovereign to 
protect a stranger within his territories, or by the 
commander of an army for the protection of per- 
sons or property within the limits of his command; 
a passport. 

4. An outer petticoat to save women’s clothes on 


Shak. 


horseback. Mason. 
Safe’suiird,v.t. To guard; to protect. [Rare.] 


Safe/-keep/ing, n. [From safe and keep.) The 
act of keeping or preserving in safety from injury 
or from escape. 

Safely, adv. 1. In a safe manner; without incur- 
ring danger or hazard of evil consequences. 

2. Without injury; as, we passed the river safely. 

3. Without escape; in close custody; as, to keep 
a prisoner safely. 

Safe/ness, n. 1. The condition or quality of being 
safe ; freedom from harm or danger; security ; safe- 
ty; as, the safeness of an experiment. 

2. The state of being safe, or of conferring safety ; 
trustworthy as insuring safety; as, the safeness of 
a bridge or of a boat. 

Safe/-plédge, n. (Law.) A surety for the appear- 
ance of a person at a given time. Bracton. 

Safe’ty, n. 1. The condition or state of being safe; 
freedom from danger or hazard; exemption from 
hurt, injury, or loss. 

Upled by thee, 
Into the heaven of heavens I have presumed, 
An earthly guest, ... with like safety guided down, 
Return me to my native element. Milton. 

2. The quality of making safe or secure, or of 
giving confidence, justifying trust, insuring against 
harm or loss, &c. 

Would there were any safety in thy sex, 
That I might put a thousand sorrows off, 
And credit thy repentance. Beau. & Fl. 

3. Preservation from escape; close custody. 

Imprison him, 
Deliver him to safety, and return. Shak. 

Safe/ty=iirch, n. (Arch.) An arch formed in the 
body of a wall, as over a door or window, to dis- 
eat and relieve the pressure; a discharging- 
arch. 
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SAFETY-BEAM 


Safe/ty-béam, 7. (Raithvay Mach.) A beam of a 
truck-frame furnished with straps, which pass 
around an axle to prevent dangerous derangement 
of parts if the axle breaks. See TRucK. 

Safe/ty-bélt, n. A belt capable of being inflated, 
or made of some buoyant material, to enable a per- 
son to float in water; a life-preserver. Simmonds. 

Safe/ty-buoy (-bwo¥, or -bw6y¥), n. A buoy to en- 
able a person to float in water; a safety-belt. 

Safe/ty-chain, n. (Railway Mach.) A chain ex- 
tending between a truck and a car body in such a 
manner as to prevent the truck from sluing danger- 

ously when off the track. 

Safe/ty-lamp,n. A lamp surrounded with a cyl- 
inder of wire gauze, to give light in mines, without 
the danger of setting fire to inflammable gases; — 
invented by Sir Humphry Davy. [See Jilust. un- 
der Lamp. 

t= ‘When it is immersed in an explosive atmos- 
phere, such as that of a coal mine infected by fire damp, 
the inflammable gas enters from without and burns 77 
the cage; but in consequence of the cooling power of the 
wire gauze, no flame can pass outward so as to ignite the 
surrounding atmosphere; the miner, therefore, is warned 
of his danger by the appearance of the lamp.” Brande. 


Safe/ty-pliig, n. <A plug of fusible metal placed 
in an orifice in a steam-boiler, to obviate danger by 
melting and letting out water or steam when the 
temperature of its fusing point is reached. 

Safe’ty-switch, n. See Swircn. 

Safe/ty-tiibe,». (Chem.) A tube of various forms, 
used in chemical operations to prevent the bursting 
of vessels from the sudden disengagement of gases, 
to prevent also the accession of the air, or the min- 
gling of fluids in different vessels connected to- 
gether. 

Safe/ty-valve, n. (Steam-eng.) (a.) A valve fitted to 
the boiler of a steam- 
engine, which opens 
and lets out the steam 
when the pressure 
within becomes too 
great forsafety. (0.) 
A valve in a steam- 
boiler, opening  in- 
ward, to admit the 
air and prevent the 
boiler from being crushed or injured by the press- 
ure of the atmosphere as the steam cools. 

Saf/flow,n. The plantsafilower. See SAFFLOWER. 

Saf/flow-er, n. [From saffron and flower, Lat. 
Jjlos, floris ; Ger. safilor ; Sp. alazor.] 

1. (Bot.) An annual plant (Carthamus tincto- 
rius), the flowers of which are used as a dye-stuff 
and in making rouge; bastard saffron. 

2. A deep-red substance separated from orange- 
colored flowers, especially those of the Carthamus 
pnearius j—called also Spanish red and China 

ake. 

3. The dried flowers of the Carthanuus tinctorius. 

Saf/iron (Synop., §130),”. [Fr. safran, Wall. so- 
JSran, It. zafferano, Sp. azafran, Pg. agafram, Ger. 
& Sw. saffran, Dan. safran, Da saffraan, Turk. 
Tens from Ar. & Per. za@faran.] 

. (Bot.) A bulbous plant of the genus Crocus, 
haying flowers of a deep yellow color, 


(" The bastard saffron, or safflower, is of the genus 
Carthamus, and the meadow saffron ot the genus Colchi- 
cum. 


2. (Med.) A preparation of the stigmata of the 
Crocus sativus, dried on a kiln and pressed into 
cakes. Pe Gaycs 

Sif/fron, a. Having the color of saffron flowers; 
deep yellow; as, a saffron face; a saffron streamer, 

Saf/fron, v.¢. To tinge with saffron; to make yel- 
low; to gild. [Rare.] Chaucer. 

Saf/fron-y,a. Having the color of saffron. 

Sag, v. i. [imp. & p. p. SAGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SAGGING. ] Loe Ger. sacken, sich sacken, D. zakken, 
allied to A-8. & O. H. Ger. sigan, to fall, incline, 
sink down. Cf. SINK and SwaAG.] 

1. To become displaced by gravity, especially in 
a vertical direction; to lean, incline, bend, hang 
away, in consequence of unsupported or insuffi- 
ciently supported weight; to settle; to give way; to 
yield; as, a door sags; a building sags to the north 
or south; or a beam sags by means of its weight. 

2. Hence, to yield under the pressure of care, 
trouble, doubt, or the like; to be unsettled or un- 
balanced. [Rare.] 

The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never sag with doubt, nor shake with fear. Shak. 

To sag to leeward (Naut.), to make much leeway, by 
reason of the sea or current; to drift to leeward;—said 
of a vessel. Totten. 





Safety-valve. 
a, boiler; 6, valve; c, fulerum or 
support; d, steelyard lever; e, 
weight. 


Sig, v.t. To cause to bend or give way; to load or 
burden. 
Sig,n. State of sinking or bending; sagging. 


S@'gd,n.; pl. SA’GAS. [See Say.] A Scandinavi- 
an legend, or heroic or mythic tradition, handed 
down among the Norsemen and kindred people; a 
northern European popular historical or religious 
tale of olden time. 

Sa-ga/ciotis, a. [Lat. sagaxr, sagacis, from sagire, 
to perceive quickly or keenly; Fr. & It. sagace, Sp. 
sagaz. 

. Of quick perceptions; keen scented; skilled in 
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following atrail. [Rare.] ‘Sagacious of his quarry 


from so far.” Milton. 
2. Hence, informed by keen perceptions; per- 
ceiving. [Iare.] 


3. Hence, also, of keen penetration and judgment; 
discerning and judicious; shrewd; sage; wise. 
“ Sagacious heads.” Locke. 

Instinct ... makes them, many times, sagacious above our 
comprehension, Henry More. 

Syn.— Shrewé ; sage. See 
SHREWD. 

Sa-ga/ciotis-ly, adv. In a sagacious manner; with 
quick scent; with keen discernment or penetration. 

Sa-ga/ciotis-mess, mn. The quality of being saga- 
cious; quickness of scent; acuteness of discern- 
ment. 

Sa-gac’i-ty, n. [Lat. sagacitas, Fr. sagacité, Pr. 
sagacitat, Sp. sagacidad, It. sagacita. See supra.] 
The quality of being sagacious; quickness or acute- 
ness of scent; keenness of discernment or penetra- 
tion with soundness of judgment; shrewdness. 


Syn.— Penetration ; shrewdness ; judiciousness. — 
SAGACITY, PENETRATION. Penetration enables us to 
enter into the depths of an abstruse subject, to detect 
motives, plans, &c. Sagacity adds to penetration a keen, 
practical judgment, which enables one to guard against 
the designs of others, and to turn every thing to the best 
possible advantage. The Essays of Lord Bacon show a 
degree of sagacity, as well as penetration, which are 
found in scarcely any other work. ‘‘ The proudest ad- 
mirer of his own parts might consult with others, though 
of inferior capacity and penetration.” Watts. ‘Sagacity 
finds out the intermediate ideas, to discover what con- 
nection there is in each link of the chain, whereby the 
extremes are held together.” Locke. 


Saig’a-mo6re, n. 1. [Cf. SAcnem.] The head of a 
tribe, among the American Indians; — generally 
used as synonymous with sachem, but some writers 
distinguish between them, making the sachem a 
chief of the first rank, and a sagamore one of the 


second rank. 

2. A juice used in medicine. [Obs.] Johnson. 
Sis/a-pén, n. [Lat. sagapenum, sacopenium, 
Sag/a-pe/nunt, Gr. cayannvov, Fr. sagapin, 

omme sagapin, Ay. sikbinadj, Per. sakbinah, sik- 
Sangh (Med.) A gum resin supposed to be ob- 
tained from Fecula Persica, and found in small ag- 
glutinated masses of ayellow color. It is occasion- 
ally used as a nervine and stimulating expectorant. 
Its odor is fetid and alliaceous, its taste pungent, 
bitterish, and nauseous. Dunglison. Brande. 
Sa’/gar,n. A kind of weapon anciently used. 
Sig’a-thy,n. [Fr. sagatis, Sp. sagatt, seer A 
mixed woven fabric of silk and cotton. See SAy- 
ETTE, . Simmonds. 
Sagse,n. [Fr. sauge, Pg. salva, Pr., Sp., It., & Lat. 
salvia, from Lat. salvus, saved, salvare, to save; 
A-S. salwiye, H. Ger. salbei, salwei, L. Ger. selwe.]} 
( Bot.) A labiate plant of several species of the genus 
Salvia, but especially S. officinalis. 

Sage is mostly employed in cookery as a condi- 
ment, but is also used in medicine as a diaphoretic. The 
popular name sage, accompanied with some distinguish- 
ing epithet, is sometimes applied to all the species of the 
genus Salvia, a great number of which are recognized by 
botanists. 


Sage, a. [compar. SAGER; Superl. SAGEST.] [Fr. 
sage, O. Fr. saige, saive, Pr. satge, sabi, Sp. & Pg. 
sabio, It. saggio, Lat. as if sapius, sabtus, savius, 
from sapere, to be wise, nesapius, unwise. ] 

1. Having nice discernment and powers of judg- 
ing; prudent; grave. 
All you sage counselors, hence! Shak. 


2. Proceeding from wisdom; well judged; well 
adapted to the purpose. 


There were of the commanders, who, cloaking their fear 
under show of sage advice, counseled the general to retire. 


quick ; discerning ; 


Milton. 
3. Grave; serious; solemn. [Rare.| ‘Sage and 
solemn times.” Milton. 


Syn.—Wise; sagacious; sapient; grave; prudent; 
judicious. 

Sage,n. A wise man; aman of gravity and wisdom; 
especially, a man venerable for years, and known 
as aman of sound judgment and prudence; a grave 
philosopher, 

At his birth a star proclaims him come, 
And guides the Eastern sages. Milton. 

Sage/’-cheese, n. Cheese flavored with sage, and 
colored green by the juice of leaves of spinage and 
other plants which are added to the milk. Simmonds. 

Sage/ly, adv. In asage manner; with just discern- 
ment and prudence; wisely. 

Sa-Zéne/,n. [Russ. sdzheny.] A Russian measure 
of about seven English feet. [Written also sajene.] 

Sage/ness, n. The quality of being sage; wisdom; 
sagacity; prudence; gravity. — Ascham. 

Sigé’e-nite (49), n. [Fr. sagénite, from Lat. sagena, 
Gr. cayfvn, a large net. Cf. SEINE.] (Min.) Acicu- 
lat rutile. Ure. 

Sagsxe’=-wil/low, n. (Bot.) A bush or shrub of the 
genus Saliz (S. tristis), with nearly sessile, grayish, 
woolly leaves. Gray. 

Sag/Zer,n. [See SEGGAR.] 

1. A cylindrical pot or case of fine clay, in which 
fine stone-ware is inclosed while being baked in 
the kiln; a seggar. 








SAIL 


2. The clay of which such pots are made. 

Sa-gi/na, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants of the natu- 
ral order Alsinacex. Ogilvie. 

Sag’/Zing,n. <A bending or sinking in consequence 
of the weight. 

Sag/i-mate, v. ¢. [Lat. saginare, from sagina, a 
stuffing.] T'omake fat; topamper. [Rare.] ‘Many 
a saginated boar.” Cowper. 

Sag/ina/tion, n. [Lat. saginatio.] The act of 
fattening or pampering, [Rare.] Topsell. 

Sa-Zit'ta,n. [Lat.] a (Astron.) A northern con- 
stellation; the Arrow. 

2. The keystone of an arch. [Rare.] Gwilt. 

3. (Geom.) (a.) The abscissaofacurve. (b.) The 
versed sine of anare. [Lare.] 

Sag/it-tal,a. [Fr. sagittal, Sp. sagital, It. sagittale, 
N. Lat. sagittalis, from Lat. sagitia, an arrow.| 
Pertaining to an arrow; resembling an arrow; fur- 
Lee with an arrow-like appendage; as, sagittal 

ars. 

Sagittal suture (Anat.), the median suture which 
unites the parietal bones of the skull. It is so called be- 
cause it meets the coronal suture as an arrow meets the 
string of a bow. Coxe. Dunglison. 

Saz/it-ta@'ri-d, n. (Bot.) A genus of aquatic 
plants, some species of which have arrow-shaped 
leaves and white flowers; arrow-head. 

Sag/it-ta@/ri-tts, n. [Lat., an archer, the constella- 
tion of the Archer, from 4 






‘ 
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sagittarius, belonging to 
an arrow, from sagitta, 
an arrow; Fr. sagittaire, 
Pr. sagittari, Sp. & Pg. 
sagitario, It. sagittario. | 
(Astron.) One of the 
twelve signs of the zo- 
diac, which the sun en- 
ters about November 22. 

Sag/it-ta-ry,n. [See su- 
pra.| (Muay), 7 cen- é 
tanr, an animal half man, ittari i 
half horse, armed with a oe eae ‘Somcee a 
bow and quiver. 

Sag/it-ta-ry, a. [Lat. sagittarius. See supra.] 
Pertaining to, or resembling, an arrow. 
Sag/it-tate, a. [N. Lat. sagittatus, from 
sagitta, an arrow; Fr. sagitté.) (Nat. 
Hist.) Shaped like an arrow-head, being 
triangular, with the two lateral angles 

prolonged behind. 

Sa’go, n. [Malay. & Jav. sdgu, N. Lat. 
sagus.] A dry, granulated starch, im- 
ported from the East Indies. It is the 
prepared pith of several different palms, 
as the Sagus levis, Saguerus Rumphii, 
or saccharifera, and others, and the Cy- 
cas circinalis, a plant intermediate be- 
tween a palm and a fern. It is much 
used as an article of diet for the sick, and 
also, as starch, for stiffening textile fabrics. 

Sa-goin’,n. [Fr. sagowin, It. sagoino, Ger. saguin, 
the indigenous South American name.) (Zodl.) A 
monkey of South America, having a long, hairy tail, 
not prehensile. P. Cyc. 

Sa’co-piilm (-piim), n. (Bot.) The Rhapis flabel- 
liformis, from which sago is obtained. 

Sa'greé, n. (Entom.) A genus of coleopterous in- 
sects found in the East, some species of which are 
remarkable for their brilliant red, purple, or green 
color. ting. Cyc. 

Sag/i-@'rus,n. (Bot.) A genus of palms including 
a species which is also called gomuto by the Ma- 
lays, sagueiro by the Portuguese, and scientifically 
Arenga. It inhabits tropical Asia, and yields a 
saccharine fluid, sago, and palm wine. 

Sa’/gum,n. ([Lat. sagum, sagus, Gr. cadyos. See 
Sacx.] (Rom. Antiqg.) The military cloak of the 
Roman magistrates and dignitaries. 

Sa@/gus,n. [See Saco.] (Bot.) A genus of palms 
from which sago is obtained. 

Sa/sy,a. [From sage.] Full of sage; seasoned with 
sage. 

Siih/lite (49),. [From Sahla, in Sweden.] A mas- 
sive, cleavable variety of augite, of a dingy green 
color;—so called because first obtained at the 
mountain Sahla, in Westermania. Dana. 

Sa’%,n. (Zodl.) A species of monkey found in South 
America; a species of sapajou. See SAPAJOU. 

Sa/ie,n. [Fr. saique, Turk. shaika, Russ. tshdika.] 
(Naut.) A Turkish or Grecian vesse!, very common 
in the Levant; a kind of ketch which has no top- 
gallant sail, nor mizzen-top sail. Mar. Dict. 

Said (std), a. Before mentioned; already spoken 
of or specified; aforesaid;—used chiefly in legal 
style. 

Sailgd, n. (Zoél.) A genus of the antelope, and es- 
pecially one species (Saiga Tartarica), found in 
Russia and Siberia. Eng. Cyc. 

Sai/kyr,n. (Mil.) A kind of small cannon; asaker. 

Obs. 

sain a [A-8. segel, segl, O. H. Ger. sekal, segal, 
N. H. Ger. & Sw. segel, L. Ger. segel, setl, D. zeil, 
Icel. segl, Dan. segl, sevl, Pol. #agiel, O. Fr. sigle, 
Ir. & Gael. seol, W. hwyl.] 

1. A texture spread to the wind, to assist the prog- 
ress of a vessel in the water; a sheet of canvas or 
of some substitute, as matting, extended by means 
of masts, yards, ropes, &c., as a means of locomo- 
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SAIL 


tion by the action of the wind upon it. 
him now both sail and oar.” 


“ Behooves 
Milton. 








Sails. 
1, flying jib; 2, jib; 3, foretop-mast-stay sail; 4 fore-course; 
; IB torsion sally 6, foretop-gallant sail; 7, fore-royal; 8, fore 
sky sail; 9, fore-royal studding sail; 10, foretop-gallant stud- 
ding sail; 11, foretop-mast studding sail; 12, main-course; 
13, maintop sail; 14, maintop-gallant sail; 15, main-royal; 
16, main sky sail; 17, main-royal studding sail; 18, maintop- 
gallant studding sail; 19, maintop-maststudding sail; 20, miz- 
zen-course; 21, mizzen-top sail; 22, mizzen-top-gallant sail, 
23, mizzen-royal; 24, mizzen sky sail; 25, mizzen-spanker. 


2. Hence, a wing; avan. [Poet.] 
Like an eagle soaring 


To weather his broad sails. Spenser . 


3. A sailing vessel; a ship of any kind; a craft. 


{= In this use, the plural has usually the same forr) 
as the singular. 


4. A journey or excursion upon the water; a paii- 
sage by a sailing vessel. 

Shoulder-of-mutton sail (Naut.), a triangular sail, so 
called from the peculiarity of its form. It is chiefly used 
to set on a boat’s mast. ZYotten.— To loose sails, to unfurl 
them. — Zo make sail, to extend an additional quantity 
of sail. — Zo set sail, to expand or spread the sails; and 
hence, to begin a voyage. — Jo shorten sail, to reduce the 
extent of sail, or take in a part. — To strike sail, to lower 
the sails suddenly, as in saluting, or in sudden gusts of 
wind; hence, to acknowledge inferiority; to abate pre- 
tension. — Under sail, having the sails spread. 


Sail,v.i. [imp.& p.p. SAILED; p. pr. & vb. n. SAIL- 
ING.] [A-S. segelian, seglian, O. H. Ger. segelén, 
N.H. Ger. segein, L. Ger. segeln, seilen, Icel. sigla, 
Sw. segla, Dan. seile, O. Fr. sigler. See pat 

1. To be impelled or driven forward by the action 
of wind upon sails, as a ship on water; to move 
through the water;—said also of the motion of a 
swimming-bird, or of a fish. 

Little dolphins when they sail 
In the vast shadow of the British whale. Dryden. 

2. To be conveyed in a vessel on water; to pass 
by water; as, they sailed from London to Canton. 

3. To set sail; to begin a voyage. 

4. To move smoothly through the air; to glide 
through the air without apparent exertion. 

As is a winged messenger from heaven, 
When he bestrides the lazy, pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air, Shak. 

Sail, v. ¢. 1. To pass or move upon in a ship, by 
means of sails. 


A thousand ships were manned to sail the sea. Dryden. 
2. To fly through. 
‘ Sublime she sails 
The aérial space, and mounts the winged gales. Pope. 


3. To direct or manage the motion of, as a vessel; 

as, to sail one’s own ship. Totten. 

Sail/a-ble, a. Admitting of being passed by ships; 
navigable. 


Sail’-broad, a. [See Broap.] Spreading like a 


sail. Milton. 
Sail/-elSth, ». Duck or canvas used in making 
sails. 
Sail’er,n, 1. One who sails; asailor. [Zare.] 


LP. Sidney. 

2. A ship or other vessel ;— with qualifying 
words descriptive of speed or manner of sailing; 
as, a heavy sailer; a fast sailer; a prime sailer, 

Sail’/-hook, . A small hook used in sail-making 
to hold the seams square. 

Sail/ing, n. 1. (Naut,) The act of a person or 
thing that sails; the motion of a vessel on water by 
means of sails; the act of starting on a voyage. 

2. The art or method of directing a ship’s way 
on the ocean; navigation; as, globular sailing ; 
oblique sailing, and the like. 

(= For the several methods of sailing, see the terms 
ot OBLIQUE, MERCATOR’S, PARALLEL, TRAVERSE, 

ue. 

Sail/ing-mas’ter, n. (U. S. Navy.) A warrant 
officer, ranking next below a lieutenant, whose 
duties are to navigate the vessel, and under the 
direction of the executive officer to attend to the 
stowage of the hold, to the cables, rigging, &c. 

° Totten, 

Sail/less (109), a. Destitute of sails. Pollok. 

Sail/-ldft, n. A loft or apartment where sails are 
cut out and made. ; 

Sail/-mak/er,n. One whose occupation is to make 
or repair sails. 
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Sail’/-nee/dle, n. <A large needle used in working 
upon sails. 

Sail/or,n. [Another form of sailer.] One who fol- 
lows the business of navigating ships or other ves- 
sels; one who understands the management of ships 


in navigation; a mariner; a seaman, 
Syn.— Mariner; seaman; seafarer. 


Sail/-room, n. (Nauwt.) An apartment in a vessel 
where the sails which are not bent are stowed. 

Sail’y,a. Likeasail. [Rare.] Drayton. 

Sail/-yird, n. ([A-8. segel-gyrd.] (Naut.) The 
yard or spar on which sails are extended. Dryden. 

Saim (sam), n. [Written also seam.] [A-S. seim, 
seam, fat, Prov. Ger. saim, L. Ger. seem, sehm, N. 
H. Ger. seim, thick, glutinous slime, mucilaginous 
fluid, honey-comb, O. H. Ger. seim, honey, Icel. 
seimr, honey-comb, D. zeem, oiled leather, W. saim, 
grease. Cf. It. saime, Sp. sain, Pr. sagin, sain, Fr. 
sain-doux, hog’s grease, lard, from Lat. sagina, a 
fattening, fatness, It. saime, from Lat. sagina.] 
Lard. [Prov. Eng.] 

Sain (for sayen), p. p.of say. [Obs.] Shak. 

Sain, v. ¢t. [Lat. sanctus, sacred, Fr. sain. See 
Saint and SANE.] To sanctify; to bless so as to 
protect from evil influence; to make or keep safe. 
{Rare.] W. Scott. 

Sain/foin (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr., from sain, 
wholesome, and foin, hay, Lat. sanwm fanum ; or 
from saint, sacred, and foin, hay, Lat. sanctwm fe- 
num; but the latter spelling and derivation is prob- 
ably wrong.] (Bot.) A leguminous plant of the 
genus Hedysarum, cultivated for fodder, [Written 
also saintfoin.] 

Saint, n. [Fr. saint, Pr. saint, sanct, sant, san, 
sayn, Sp. santo, san, It. santo, Lat. sanctus, sacred, 
properly p. p. of sancire, to render sacred by a 
religious act, to appoint as sacred. ] 

1. A person sanctified; a holy or godly person; 
one eminent for piety and virtue. ‘‘ Them that are 
sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints.” 

1 Cor. i. 2. 

2. One of the blessed in heaven, 

Then shall thy saints unmixed, and from the impure 
Far separate, circling thy holy mount, 
Unfeigned hallelujahs to thee sing. Milton. 


3. (Zccl.) One canonized by the church. 


Saint Andrew's cross. (a.) A cross shaped like the 
letter X. (b.) (Bot.) A low North American shrub of 
the genus Ascyrum (A. Crux-Andrex), the petals of 
which have the form of a Saint Andrew’s cross. Gray. 
— Saint Anthony's fire, the erysipelas;—popularly so 
called because it was supposed to have been cured 
by the intercession of Saint Anthony. — Saint Cuth- 
bert’s beads (Paleon.), the separated, perforated joints 
of a species of fossil encrinite; Hnerinites monilifor- 
mis;—so called from their resemblance to beads.— 
Saint Ignatius’s bean (Bot.), the seeds of a plant of the 
genus /gnatia (f. amara), used in India as a remedy for 
cholera. Lng. Cyc.— Saint John's bread, a plant of the 
genus Ceratonia; the carob tree. P. Cyc.— Saint John’s 
wort, a plant of the genus Hypericum, most species of 
which have yellow flowers.— Saint Martin's herb, a 
small plant of the genus Sauvagesia (S. erecta). It is 
very mucilaginous, and is used in medicine. — Saint Pe- 
ter’'s wort. (a.) A plant of the genus Ascyrum. (6.) A 
plant of the genus Hypericum. — Saint's bell, a small bell 
used in the Roman Catholic church to call attention to 
the more solemn parts of the service of the mass, as at 
the conclusion of the ordinary, when the priest repeats 
the words Sancte, sancte, sancte, Deus sabaoth, and on 
the elevation of the host and chalice after consecration. 
It is usually a hand-bell carried by an attendant; but 
sometimes a larger one is used, suspended in a small tur- 
ret on the outside of the church, and rung by a rope from 
within. Oxf. Gloss. — Saint Vitus's dance (Med.), a dis- 
ease affecting the voluntary muscles with constant, ir- 
regular movements, occurring usually before puberty; 
chorea. 


Saint, v.t. [imp.& p. p. SAINTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SAINTING.] To make a saint of; to beatify; to 
number or enroll among saints by an official act of 
the pope; to canonize. 

Over against the church, stands a large hospital, erected by 

a shoemaker who has been beatified, though never sainted. 
Addison. 
Saint, v.i. To act with a show of piety. [R.] Pope. 
Saint/ed, a. 1. Consecrated; sacred; holy; pious. 
Among the enthroned gods on sainted seats. Milton. 


2. Entered into eternal happiness; gone to heay- 
en;— often used as a euphemism for dead. 
Saint/ess,n. A female saint. [Rare.] Fisher. 
Saint/hood, 7. 1. The state of being a saint; the 
condition of a saint. 
2. The order or united body of saints; saints 
considered collectively. 


It was supposed he felt no call to any expedition that might 


endanger the reign of the military sainthood. W. Scott. 
Saint/ism, n. The character or quality of saints. 
Rare. Tennyson. 


Saint/-like, a. Resemblinga saint; suiting a saint ; 
becoming a saint; saintly. 

Glossed over only with a saint-like show. Dryden. 

Saint/li-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
saintly. 

Saint/ly, a. [compar. SAINTLIER; superl, SAINT- 
Liest.] Like a saint; becoming a holy person. 
“* So dear to heaven is saintly charity.” Milton. 

Saint-dl/0-gist, n. (Theol.) One versed in the 


SALAL-BERRY 


knowledge of saints; one who writes the lives of 
saints. [Rare.] 

Saint/-seem/ing, a Having the appearance of a 
saint. Mountagu. 

Saint/ship, n. The character or qualities of a saint. 

Saint/-Si-m0/ni-an, n. <A follower of the Count 
de St. Simon, who died in 1825, and who main- 
tained that the principle of property, held in com- 
mon, and the just division of the fruits of common 
labor among the members of society, are the true 
remedy for the social evils which exist. Brande. 

Saint/-Si-m0/ni-an-ism, n. The principles, doc- 
trines, or practice of the Saint-Simonians, 

Sa-jéme’,n. See SAGENE. 

Sake, n. [A-S. sacu, séc, strife, a cause or suit at 
law, D. zaak, cause, thing, affair, L. Ger. sake, N. 
H. Ger. sache, thing, cause in law, O. H. Ger. 
sahha, sechia, secha, Icel. sdk, Sw. sak, Dan. sag, 
from A-S. sacan, Goth. sakan, Icel. saka, O. H. Ger. 
sahhan, M. H. Ger. sachen, to contend, strive, de- 
fend one’s right, accuse, charge in a lawsuit, allied 
to seek, q. v.] Final cause; end; purpose; reason; 
account; regard or respect;— used chiefly in such 
phrases as, for the sake of, for his sake, for man’s 
sake, for mercy’s sake, and the like. 

I will not again curse the ground any more for man’s sake. 


Gen. viii. 21. 
Will he draw out, 
For anger’s sake, finite to infinite? Milton. 
Knowledge is for the sake of man, and not man for the sake 
of knowledge. Sir W. Hamilton, 
Sa/ker, n. [Fr., Sp., & Pg. sacre, It. sagro, from 
Lat. sacer, sacred, holy, Lat. falco sacer, Ger. 
sakerfalk, Gr. tépaz.] 
1. (Ornith.) A species of falcon. 
On his right hand flew 


A saker. Chapman. 
2. (Mil.) A small piece of artillery. [Rare.] 
Ply them with all manner of shot, minion, 
Saker, culverin, or any thing. B. Jonson. 


On the bastions were planted culverins and sakers. Macaulay. 

Sa/ker-€t (Synop., § 180), n. 
{Fr. sacret. See supra.] 
(Ornith.) The male of the 
saker hawk. Bailey. 

Sa/ki, n. (Zodl.) A monkey 
of the genus Pithecia. It has 
a long, bushy tail, and has 
thus obtained the name of 
Jox-tailed monkey. 

(=~ The term is also applied 
in a general way to denote any 
American monkey not having a 
prehensile tail. 

Sal, n. [Lat. See SAxrT.] 
Salt;— a word much used in 
chemistry and pharmacy. 

Sal absinthii (Chem.), an impure salt obtained from the 
ashes of wormwood (Artemisia absinthiuwm) by lixivia- 
tion, being an impure carbonate of potash. — Sal alem- 
broth. [Chald. alembroth, the key of art, wisdom.] A 
double salt, consisting of the chloride of mercury and the 
chloride of ammonium, employed by the alchemists. 
Graham. — Sal ammoniac, chloride of ammonium, a salt 
of a sharp, acrid taste, much used in the mechanic arts 
and in pharmacy ; — called also hydrochlorate or muriate 
of ammonia. — Sal de duobus. [Lat.] Sulphate of pot- 
ash. — Sal diwreticus. ([Lat., diuretic salt.] (0. Chere} 
Acetate of potash.— Sal enixrum. [Lat.] (0. Chem. 
Bisulphate of potash.— Sal gem, or sal gemme, native 
chloride of sodium, or common salt. — Sal prunella, fused 
niter or saltpeter molded into cakes or balls, and used for 
chemical purposes, Simmonds. — Sal seignetie, tartrate 
of potassa and soda; Rochelle salt. — Sal volatile (vo- 
lat/i-le; popularly pronounced vol/a-til), volatile salt. 
See VOLATILE. 

Sa-laam’,n. The same as SALAM. 

Finally, Josiah might have made his salaam to the excise- 
man just as he was folding up that letter. Prof. Wilson. 

Sal/a-ble, a. [From sale.] Capable of being sold; 
finding a ready market; in good demand. 

Sal/a-ble-ness, 7. The state of being salable. 

Sal/a-bly, adv. Ina salable manner. 

Sa-la/ciotis, a. [Lat. salax, salacis, fond of leap~ 
ing, lustful, from salire, to leap; O. Fr. & It. salace, 
Sp. salaz.] Lustful; lecherous. Dryden. 

Sa-1a/ciotis-ly, adv. With eager sexual appetite ; 


lustfully. j 
Sa-la/cioiis-ness, n. [Lat. salacitas, O. Fr. sala. 
Sa-lac/i-ty, cité. See supra.] Strong 
propensity to venery; lust; lecherousness. 
Salad, n. [Fr. salade, from Lat. sal, salis, salt; It. 
salato, salted, salare, to salt; It. insalata, Sp. ensa- 
lada, salad; D. salade, Dan., Sw., & Ger. salat.] 

1. A preparation of uncooked herbs, usually 
dressed with salt, vinegar, oil, or spices, and eaten 
for giving a relish to other food. 

Leaves eaten raw are termed salad. Watts, 

2. A dish composed of some kind of meat, espe- 
cially of chicken or lobster, chopped fine, and mixed 
with uncooked herbs, as lettuce, &c., seasoned with 
mustard and other condiments; as, chicken-salad, 
lobster-salad, &c. 

Sal’ade,n. See SALLET. 

Sal/ad-ing, n. Vegetables for salads. 

Sal/ce-ra/tus, n. See SALERATUS. 

Salal-bér/ry, n. (Bot.) The fruit of a plant of 
the genus Gaultheria, from the valley of the Colum- 
bia River, or Oregon, about the size of a common 
grape, of a dark color, and of a sweet flavor. 





Saki (Pithecia satanas). 


Cheyne. 
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SALAM 


Sa’lam’,n. [Ar. salam, peace, safety.] A salutation 
or compliment of ceremony or respect in the East. 
SilVa-man/der (110),n. 
Fr. salamandre, Sp., 
g., It.,& Lat. salaman- 
dra, Gr. cadapavdpa, 
Skr. salamandala, Per. 
samander, samandel.] 
1. (Zodl.) A genus of 
batrachian reptiles hav- 
ing some affinities with 
lizards, but more with 
frogs. 
{= The salamanders have an elongated body, four 
feet, and a long tail, which gives them the general form 
_ of lizards, but they have all the characters of batrachians. 
The vulgar story that the salamander is able to endure 
fire, is a mistake. 
I have maintained that salamander of yours with fire any 
time this two and thirty years. Shak. 
2. A pouched rat (Geomys pinetis), found in Geor- 
gia and Florida. 
3. A circular iron plate used for culinary pur- 
poses; also, a large poker. [Prov, Eng.] Halliwell. 
Salamander safe, a particular kind of fire-proof iron 
safe. [U. S.]—Salamander’s hair or wool (Min.), a 
species of asbestus or mineral flax. [0bs.] 


Sal/a-man/drine,a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
a salamander; enduring fire. 

Sil/ammin/droid, a. (Gr. cadapavdpa and eldog, 
form.] Resembling salamanders. Dana, 

Sa/la-man-quése’ (-kéz/, 91), n. sing. & pl. (Geog.) 
A native or inhabitant of Salamanca; in the plural, 
the people of Salamanca. 

Sa/la-man-quésge/ (-man-kéz‘), a. (Geog.) Of, or 

ertaining to, Salamanca, or its inhabitants. 

Sal/am-sstone,n. (Min.) A kind of blue sapphire 
brought from Ceylon. Dana, 

Sal/a-ried,a. Receiving a salary; paid by a salary. 

SaVa-ry, n. [Fr. salaire, Pr. salari, selari, Sp., 
Pg., & It. salario, Lat. salarium, originally salt- 
money, the money given to the Roman soldiers for 
salt, which was a part of their pay, from salarius, 
belonging to salt, from sal, salt.] The recompense 
or consideration stipulated to be paid to a person 
for services ; annual or periodical wages or pay ; hire. 

This is hire, or salary, not revenge. Shak. 

Syn.—Stipend; pay; wages; hire; allowance. 

Salary, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SALARIED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ee aasina.|. To fix or pay a salary to one; 
as, to salary a clerk; a salaried man. 

Sale, n. [A-S. sellan, to give, to deliver, to sell. 
See SELL. ] 

1. The act of selling; the transfer of property 
from one person to another, for a price in money, 
paid or to be paid. 

2. Opportunity of selling; demand; market. 

They shall have a ready sale for them. Spenser. 

3. Public disposal to the highest bidder, or ex- 
posure of goods in market; auction. [R&.] Temple. 

Of sale, on sale, for sale, to be bought or sold; offered 
to purchasers. — To set to sale, to offer for sale; to put up 
for purchase; to make merchandise of. Milton. 

Sale, n. A wicker basket; also, a basket-like net. 
pag : Spenser. 

Sal/e-broés/i-ty, n. {gee SALEBROUS.] Roughness 
or ruggedness of a place or road. [Obs.] Feltham. 

SalVe-brotis, a. ([Lat. salebrosus, from salebra, a 
jolting, rugged road, from salire, to leap, bound.] 
Rough; rugged; uneven. [Obs.] 

Sal/ep (Synop., § 130), m.. [Written also saleb, salop, 
and saloop.] [Ar. sahleb, Turk. salleb.] (Med.) A 
nutritious substance prepared from the roots of Or- 
chis mascula, and other species of Orchis, used to 
make a beverage by dissolving the powdered prep- 
aration in hot water, and adding to the solution both 
sugar and milk. Dunglison. 

Sale-ra/tus,n. [N. Lat. salaératus. See Satand 
AERATED.] A bi-carbonate of potash, not always 
pure, containing a greater quantity of carbonic acid 
than pearlash. It is much used in cookery. [Writ- 
ten also ees) 

Sales’/man, n.; pl. SALES/MEN. [From sale and 
man.} One who sells any thing; one whose occu- 
pation is to sell goods or merchandise. 

Sale/work (-wfirk), n. Work or things made for 
sale; hence, work carelessly done. 

Sa/li-ant, a. (Her.) The same as SALIENT. 

Sallie, a. ([Fr. saligue, derived from the Salian 
Franks, who, in the fifth century, formed a body of 
laws, called in Lat. leges salice, by the 62d para- 
graph of which females were excluded from succes- 
sion to the crown.] Designating a law by which, 
asin France, males only can inherit the throne. 

Sal/i-ea’ceotis, a. [See infra.] Belonging or re- 
lating to the willow. 

Sal/i-cine, n. [Fr. salicine, N. Lat. salicinum, 
from Lat. saliz, salicis, a willow.] (Chem.) A sub- 
stance obtained in fine scales, of a silky luster, from 
the bark of certain species of willow, as the Salix 
helix, S. amydalina, &c. It is of a pure, bitter taste, 
and highly febrifuge in quality. Gregory. 

Sali-e07!ni-a, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants grow- 
ing in marshy places; glasswort. See GLAss- 


WORT. 
Bal i-cyVie,a. [See SALIcINE.] (Chem.) Pertain- 
ing to, or obtained from, salicine or salicylous acid; 





Salamander (Menopoma 
Alleghaniensis). 
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—said of a certain acid obtained by heating salicu- 
lous acid with potash. [Written also saliculic.] 

Sa-li¢/y-lotis, a. (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or ob- 
tained from, salicine ;—said of acertain acid obtained 
by the mutual action of bichromate of potash, sul- 
phuric acid, salicine, and water. [Written also 
saliculous. } 

Sa/li-enge, n. 1. The quality or condition of being 
salient; a leaping; a springing forward; an assault- 
ing. ‘‘ Fierce salience and full intent.” Spenser. 

2. Hence, the quality or state of projecting or 
being projected; projection; protrusion. 

The thickness and salience of the external frontal table re- 
mains apparent, Sir W. Hamilton. 


Sa/li-ent, a. [Lat. saliens, p. pr. of salire, to leap ; 
Fr. saillant.] 
1. Moving by leaps; leaping; bounding; jumping. 
“ Salient animals.” Browne. 
2. Shooting out or up; projecting; springing. 
He had in himself a salient living spring of generous and 
manly action. Burke. 
3. Hence, figuratively, forcing itself on the atten- 
tion; projecting; prominent; conspicuous. 
He [Grenville] had neither salient traits nor general com- 
prehensiveness of mind. Bancroft. 
4. (Math. & Fort.) Projecting 
outwardly; as, a salient angle; — 
opposed to re-entering. [See Lllust. 
of Bastion. | 
5. (Her.) Represented in a leap- 
ing position; as, a salient lion or 
other beast. 
Sa/li-ent,. (Fort.) A salient an- 
gle or part; a projection. 
Sa/li-ent-ly, adv. In a salient manner. 
Sa-lif/er-otis, a. [Lat. sal, salt, and ferre, to bear; 
Fr. salifere, Sp. salifero.] Producing or bearing 
salt; as, saliferous rock. 
Saliferous rocks (Geol.), the new red sandstone sys- 
tem of some geologists;— so catled because, in Europe, 
this formation contains beds of salt. Dana. 


Sal/i-fi/a-ble, a. [Fr. salifiable, Sp. salificable, It. 
salificabile. See SAuiry.] (Chem.) Capable of 
combining with an acid to form a salt; as, metallic 
oxides are salifiable bases. 

Sal/i-fi-ea/tion,n. [Fr. salification. See SALIFY.] 
The act of salifying. 

SalVitfy,v.t. [unp. & p.p.SALIFIED; p.pr. & vb. n. 
SALIFYING. ] [Pee salifier, Sp. salificar, It. salijfi- 
care, fr. Lat. sal, salt, and facere, to make.] To form 
into a salt, as a base, by combining it with an acid. 

Sal/i-got,n. [Fr.] (Bot.) A plant, the water thistle. 

Sa-li/na, n. [Lat., from salinus, salt; sal, salt.] 

1. A salt marsh, or salt pond, inclosed from the 
sea, Simmonds. 

2. A place where salt is made from salt water; 
salt-works. 

Sal/i-na/‘tion, n. 





Lion salient. 


[See infra.] The act of washing 


with salt water. [ Rare. Greenhill. 
Sa-line’, or Sa/lime (Synop., § 130), a. es sali- 
nus, from sal, salt; Fr. salin, Sp. & It. salino.] 


1. Consisting of salt, or containing salt; as, sa- 
line particles; saline substances. 

2. Partaking of the qualities of salt; as, a saline 
taste. 

Sa-line’, or Sa/line, 7. [Fr. saline, Pr., Sp., Pg., 
It., & Lat. salina, from salinus. See supra.] A 
salt spring, or a place where salt water is collected 
in the earth, 

Saline, n. (Chem.) A dry, saline, reddish sub- 
stance, obtained from the ashes of potato leaves. 

Sa-line/ness,n. The state of being saline. 

Sal/i-nif/er-otis, a. [Lat. salinus, saline, and ferre, 
to bear. See SALINE, a.] Producing salt. 

Sa-lin/i-form, a. [Lat. salinus, belonging to salt, 
and forma, form.] Having the form of salt. 

Sal/i-ném/e-ter,n. [Lat. salinus, saline, and Gr. 
pérpov, ameasure.] <A salt-gauge, for indicating the 
strength of brine or salt water, as in marine en- 
gines. 

Sa-li/no-ter-réne/, a. [Lat. salinus, belonging to 
salt, and terrenus, earthy.] Pertaining to, or com- 
posed of, salt and earth. 

Sa-lin/otis, a@. Consisting of, or containing, salt; 
saline. [Rare.] 

SalVique (sil/ik, 07 sa-leck’), a. Same as SALIC, q.v. 

She fulmined out her scorn of laws salique. Tennyson. 


Sil/ite, v.t. [Lat. salire, salitum, from sal, oe] 
To impregnate or season with salt; to salt. [Obs. 
Sa-li/va,n. ([Lat., It., Sp., Pg., & Pr. saliva, Fr. 
salive, allied to Gr. ciaAov.] The transparent, alka- 
line liquid secreted by the parotid, sub-maxillary, 

and sub-lingual glands; spittle. 

(= The parotid saliva is limpid, and serves to moisten 
the food during mastication; that of the swb-mazillary 
and sub-lingwal is viscid, and serves for deglutition and 
gustation. 

Sa-li/val (Synop., § 130), a. 
salivary. 

Sal/i-vant, a. [Lat. salivans, p. pr. of salivare. 
See pee Producing salivation. 

Sal/i-vant, n. That which produces salivation. 

Sal/i-va-ry, a. ire salival, salivaire, Pr. & Sp. 
salival, It. salivale, Lat. salivarius.] Pertaining to 
saliva; secreting or conveying saliva; as, salivary 
glands; salivary ducts or canals. 


Pertaining to saliva; 











SALMON 


Sal/i-vate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SALIVATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. Nn. SALIVATING.] [Lat. salivare, salivatum, 
It. salivare, Sp. salivar, Fr. saliver. See SALIVA.] 
(Med.) To produce an abnormal secretion of saliva, 
as by the use of mercury; to produce ptyalism. 

Sal/i-va/tion, n. [Fr. salivaticn, Sp. salivacion, It. 
salivazione, Lat. salivatio.|  (Med.) A continued 
unnatural flow of saliva; ptyalism. 

Sa-li/votis (Synop., § 180), a. [Lat. salivosus, Fr. 
saliveux, Sp. salivoso.] Pertaining to saliva; par- 
taking of the nature of saliva. 

Sa'lizx,n. (Lat.] (Bot.) A genus of trees or shrubs 
including the willow, osier, and the like, growing 
usually in wet grounds. 

SalVlen-ders, n. pl. [See SELLENDERS.] (Far.) 
An sapption on the hind leg of a horse. [Written 
also sellanders and sellenders.] 

On the inside of the hock, or a little below it, as well as at the 


bend of the knee, there is occasionally a scurfy eruption called 
“‘mallenders” in the fore leg, and salWenders in the hind leg. 


Youatt. 

Sal/let, n. [Fr. salade, Sp. celada, 

It. celata, W. saled, from Lat. ca@- iF 
lata, cassis celata, from cexlare, fr 
to engrave in relief; so called from 
the figures engraved upon it.] A 
light kind of helmet, introduced 
during the fifteenth century, chiefly 
for the use of foot-soldiers. 

Then he must have a sallet wherewith 
his head may be saved. 

Sallet, 

SuVleting, tn. Salad. [Obs.] 

Sal/li-ange, n. [From sally.] An issuing forth. [ Obs.] 

Sallow,n. [A-S. salig, seath, seal, O. H. Ger. sa- 
laha, Lat. saliz, Ir. sail, saileach, Gael. seileach, W. 
helyg.} (Bot.) One of certain trees or low shrubs 
of the willow kind, or genus Salix. P. Cye. 

Sal/low, a. [compar. SALLOWER; superl. SALLOW- 
EsT.] [A-S. salu, sal, saluvig, salovig, salvig, D. 
zaluw, O. Wl. Ger. salo, salaw, Prov. Ger. sil, It. 
salavo, Fr. sale.) Having a yellowish color; of a 
pale, sickly color, tinged with a dark yellow; as, a 
sallow skin. 

Sal/low-mness, n. <A yellowish color ; paleness, 
tinged with a dark yellow. 

Sal/low-thoérn, n. (Bot.) A shrub, or small tree, 
of the genus Hippophaé (H. rhamnoides), having 
sharp spines, and hence used for hedges. It pro- 
duces small, orange-colored berries, which, being 
acid, make an agreeable preserve, and the plant it- 
self affords a yellow dye. Baird. 

Sally, n. [Fr. saillic, Pr. salhia, Sp. salida, Pg. 
sahida, It. salita. See the verb.] 

1. A leaping forth; a darting or shooting. 

2. A rushing or bursting forth; a quick issue; 
a sudden eruption; specifically, an issuing of troops 
from a place besieged to attack the besiegers. 


Sallies were made by the Spaniards, but they were beaten 
in with loss. Bacon. 
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Sallet, or Salade. 
Latimer. 


3. Excursion from the usual track; range; digres- 
sion; deviation. 
He who often makes sallies into a country, and traverses it 


up and down, will know it better than one that goes always 
round in the same track. Locke. 


4. A flight of fancy, liveliness, wit, or the like; 
a darting forth of a quick and active mind. ‘The 
unaffected mirth with which she enjoyed his sal- 
lies.” W. Scott. 

5. Transgression of the limits of soberness or 
steadiness; act of levity; wild gayety; frolic; es- 
capade. 


The excursion was esteemed but a sally of youth. Wotton. 


Sally, v.i. [imp. & p.p. SALLIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SALLYING.] [Fr. saillir, O. Fr. sallir, salir, Pr. 
saillir, sallir, salir, Sp. salir, Pg. sahir, It. salire, 
from Lat. salire, to leap, spring.] To leap or rush 
out; to burst forth; to issue suddenly, as a body 
of troops from a fortified place to attack besiegers. 

They break the truce, and sally out by night. Dryden. 
The foe retires, — she heads the sallying host. Byron. 


Sil/ly-liimn, n. [Named from the inventor.] A 
kind of sweet tea-cake, which is toasted and but- 
tered. [Hng.] Simmonds. 

Sal/ly-port, n. 1. (Fort.) A postern gate, or a 
passage under ground, from the inner to the outer 
works, to afford free egress for troops in a sortie. 

2. (Naval.) A large port on each quarter of a fire- 
ship, for the escape of the men into boats when the 
train is fired. 

Sil’ma-giin/di, n. [Fr. salmigondis, from Lat. 
salgama condita, pl., from salgama, pickles, and 
condita, preserved, p. p. of condire, to preserve; 
or from the Countess Salmagondi, lady of honor to 
Maria de Medici, who invented it.] 

1. A mixture of chopped meat and pickled her- 
ring with oil, vinegar, pepper, and onions. Johnson. 
2. Hence, a mixture of various ingredients; an 
olio or medley; a pot-pourri; a miscellany. /rving. 

Sal/mi-ae, n. (Chem.) Salammoniac. See SAL. 

Salmis (sil/me’), n. [Fr.] (Cookery.) A ragout of 
roasted game cooked with wine, bread, and condi- 
ments suited to provoke appetite. ’ 

Silm/on (sim/un), n. [Lat. salmo, salmonis, Fr. 
saumon, O. Fr. saulmon, Pr. salmo, Sp. salmon, 
It. salamone, sermone.] (Jchth.) A fish of a yellow- 
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SALMONET 


ish-red color, of the genus Salmo; it is found in all 
the northern climates of America, Europe, and Asia, 





Salmon. 
{@F It ascends the rivers for spawning in spring, and 

_ penetrates to their head streams. It is a remarkably 
strong fish, and will even leap over considerable falls 
which lie in the way of its progress. It has been known 
to grow to the weight of 75 pounds; more generally it is 
from 15 to 25 pounds. It furnishes a delicious dish for the 
table, and is an article of commerce. . 

Silm/on-%t (sim/un-tt), 2. A salmon of small size ; 
a samlet. 5 

Sil’mon-oid, a. [Fr. salmonoide, from Lat. salmo, 
a salmon, and Gr. éidos, form.] (/chih.) Belonging 
to the family of which the salmon is the type. 

Silm/on-peel (sim/un-), m. A young salmon. 

Silm/on-pipe (sim/un-), n, A certain device for 
eatching salmon. Crabb. 

Silm/on-trout (sim/un-), n. (Jchth.) A small 
species of Salmo, resembling the common salmon 
in color; — called also the seu-trout. : Walton. 

Sil/o-gen, n. [Lat. sal, salt, and Gr. yévecv, to gen- 
erate.| (Chem.) A substance which forms a haloid 
salt with a metal; the electro-negative element of a 
haloid salt; halogen. 

Salon (si/long’), n. [Fr.] An apartment for the 
reception of company; hence, in the plural, fash- 
ionable parties; circles of fashionable society. 

Sa-loon’,n. [Fr. & Sp. salon, It. salone, from Fr. 
salle, Pr., Sp., & It. sala, a large room, a hall, Ger. 
saal, D. zaal, Dan. & Sw. sal, from O. H. Ger. sal, 
house, hall, A-S. sed, seat, dwelling, hall.] (Arch.) 
A spacious and elegant apartment for the reception 
of company, or for works of art; a hall of reception; 
a large public room or parlor ; — applied also to halls 
for public entertainments or amusement; also, to 
apartments for specific public uses; as, the saloon 
of a steamboat, a refreshment saloon, or the like. 
“The gilded saloons in which the first magnates of 
the realm... gave banquets and balls.” Macaulay. 





Sa-loop’, nm. The same as SALEP. 
Salop (Synop., § 130), See SALEP. — ; 
Sal/pa, n. (Zodl.) A nearly pellucid tunicate 


mollusk, living in the open ocean, and 
often brightly phosphorescent. Dana. 
Sil/pi-eon (Synop., $130), . [Fr. & Sp. salpicon, 
from Sp., Pg., & Pr. salpicar, to besprinkle, to 
speckle, to powder with salt, to corn, from sal, salt, 
and picar, to prick, to make punctures.] Chopped 
meat or bread, &c., used to stuff legs of veal or pieces 
of other meat; stuffing; farce. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Sal’saty,n. See SALSIFY. 
SilVsa-men-ta/ri-oits, a. [Lat. salsamentarius, 
from salsamentum, fish-pickle, brine, salted or pick- 
led fish, from salsws, salted, salt, p. p. of salire, to 
salt.] Pertaining to, or containing, salt; salted. 
Siils’es,n. pl. Mud-eruptions, being vents of vapor 
and heat, where there is no true volcano. Dana. 
Sal/si ty (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. salsijfis, Sp. salsifi, 
Pg. sersifim, It. salsijica.] (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Tragopogon, having a long, tapering root, of 
a mild, sweetish taste, like the parsnip, often called 
the oyster-plant, from its taste when fried. [Writ- 
ten also salsafy. | 
Sal-stU/ld,n. [Sp., from Lat. salsws, salted, p. p. 
of salire, to salt.] (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Alstremeria, with tuberous roots, which are eaten 
like the potato. It is a native of Peru. 
SalVso-ac/id, a. | Lat. salsus, salted, salt, and acidus, 
acid. See supra.) Having a taste compounded of 
saltness and acidity; both salt and acid. [ Rare.] 
Sil-sd/da, n. (Com.) Impure carbonate of soda. 
SavUso-la, n. [N. Lat., from Lat. salsus, salt, in 
allusion to the alkaline salts which they contain.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants, or small shrubs, growing 
upon the sea-shore, and having fleshy leaves of a 
somewhat subulate shape; saltwort. 
Sil/so-la’ceotts , a. (Bot.) Pertaining to the family 
Salsola, which includes certain salt-marsh plants. 
Sal-si/Simots, a. [Fr. salsugineux, Lat. as if 
salsuginosus, from salsugo, saltness, fr. salsus, salt- 
ed, salt.) Somewhat salt; saltish. [R.] Boyle. 
Salt,n. [A-S. sealt, salt, O. Sax., 0 is. Goth., 
Icel., Sw., & Dan. salt, L. Ger. solt, D. sout, O. & 
N. H. Ger. salz, Lat. sal, Gr. id s, Russ. soly, Ir. & 
Gael. salann, W. halen, Corn. & Armor. halinn, It. 
sale, Sp., Pg., & Pr. sal, Fr. sel. ] 

1. The chloride of sodium, a substance used for 
seasoning certain kinds of food, and for the preser- 
vation of meat, &c. It is found native in the earth, 
or it is produced, by evaporation and crystallization, 
from water impregnated with saline particles, 

2. Hence, flavor; taste; savor; smack; seasoning. 

Though we are justices, and doctors, and churchmen,... 
we have some salt of our youth in us. Shak. 

3. Hence, also, piquancy; wit; as, Attic salt, 

4. A dish for salt at table; a salt-cellar. 

I went out and bought some things; among others, a dozen 
of silver salts. Pepys. 

5. A sailor; especially, an old sailor. [Colloq.] 

6. (Chem.) A combination of an acid with a base, 


Sal/pi-an, 
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forming a compound which has properties differing 
from those of either constituent. 


ta Salis are often classed, according to their form or 
constitution, in groups which receive specific names; as, 
(a.) From their composition; as, orysalts, salts formed 
by the union of an acid containing oxygen and a salifiable 
base; haloid salis (see infra); sulpho-salts, or sulphur 
salts, tellurium salts, &e., in which a sulphur acid is 
combined with a sulphur base, a tellurium acid with a 
tellurium base, or an acid of one of the allied substances, 
as selenium, &c., with a base of the same substance, in a 
manner analogous to the combination of an oxygen acid 
with an oxide or salifiable base. (6.) From the manner 
in which their elements are combined; as, proto-salts and 
bi-salts, oxysalts, in which there are respectively one and 
two equivalents of the acid to one of the base, or haloid 
salts, in which there are respectively one and two equiva- 
lents of the electro-negative constituent to one of the 
electro-positive constituent; per-salt, an oxysalt, having 
a peroxide as the base, or a haloid salt, in which the 
greatest number of equivalents of the electro-negative 
constituent possible are combined with the electro-posi- 
tive constituents; sesqgwit-sall, an oxysalt having a ses- 
quioxide as base, or.three equivalents of acid to two of 
the base, or a haloid salt,in which the equivalents of the 
electro-negative and electro-positive constituents are in 
the proportion of three of the former to two of the latter; 
super-salt, a salt in which the number of equivalents of 
the acid is greater than that of the base; and the like. 


7. (pl.) Marshes flooded by the tide. pe ree. 
Eng.| Halliwell, 


Above the salt, at the upper end of the table; among the 
superior guests; in a position of hovior;—in allusion to 
the old custom, in the houses of people of rank, of pla- 
cing a large salt-cellar near the middle of a long table, the 
piaces above which were assigned to the guests of more 
distinction, and those below to dependants, inferiors, and 
poor relations. — Below the salt, at the lower end of the 
table; among the guests of inferior rank; hence, in a ser- 
vile, mean, or degrading position. ‘* His fashion is not to 
take knowledge of him that is beneath him in clothes. 
He never drinks below the salt.” 8B. Jonson.— Acid salt 
(Chem.), a salt which has an acid reaction with test- 
paper. — Alkaline salt, a salt which has an alkaline reac- 
tion with test-paper.— Binary theory of salts, a theory 
according to which all salts are regarded as composed of 
two portions, and analogous in their constitution to com- 
mon salt or chloride of sodium, that is, as compounded 
of a metallic element or some compound performing the 
function of a metallic element, as ammonium, and anon- 
metallic element, as chlorine, iodine, bromine, &c., or 
some compound performing the function of such an ele- 
ment, and called the salt-radical. Graham. Miller.— 
Decrepitating salt, a salt which bursts into small frag- 
ments with a crackling noise when heated. — Double salt, 
a salt formed by the combination of two salts. — Zpsom- 
salts. See EPSOM-SALT. — “ssential salt, a salt procured 
from the juices of plants by crystallization. — Fusible salt, 
microcosmic salt. — Glauber-salts. See GLAUBER’S-SALT. 
— Haloid salt, a binary compound formed by the union 
of chlorine, bromine, iodine, or some allied substance, with 
a metal, and analogous to common salt, which contains 
chlorine and sodium. — Aficrocosmic salt. See M1icrocos- 
Mic. — Monobasic, bibasic, and tribasic salts, salts in which 
one equivalent of the acid is united to one, two, or three 
equivalents of the base respectively. — Neutral salt, a 
salt in which the acid and basic affinities. of its compo- 
nents are most completely satisfied. — Permanent salt, a 
salt which undergoes no change on exposure to the air. — 
Salt of amber, succinic acid. [Obs.]— Salt of colcothar, 
sulphate of iron. [0bs.]— Salt of hartshorn. See Harts- 
HORN. — Salt of lemons, binoxalate of potash;—often 
used to remove stains of iron rust from linen. The name 
is also applied to oxalic acid, used for the same purpose. 
See Lemon. — Salt of Saturn, acetate of lead; sugar of 
lead;—from Saturn, the old alchemistic name of lead. 
[0bs.]— Salt of Seignette, tartrate of potassa and soda; 
Rochelle-salt. — Salt of soda, carbonate of soda. [Obs.] — 
Salt of sorrel, salt of lemons; also, oxalic acid. — Salt of 
tartar, carbonate of potash;—so called as having at first 
been prepared from cream of tartar. — Salt of Venus, sul- 
phate of copper; blue vitriol; —from Venus, the old al- 
chemistic name of copper. [Obs.]— Salt of wisdom, a 
compound muriate of mercury and ammonia. [0bs.]— 
Spirit of salt, muriatic or hydrochloric acid. See Murt- 
ATIC. 


Salt, a. [compar. SALTER; superl. SALTEST.] 
1. Furnished or impregnated with, abounding in, 
or containing salt; prepared with, or tasting of, salt ; 
as, salt beef; salt water. 
2. Overflowed with, or growing in, salt water; 
as, a salt marsh; salt grass. 
3. Bitter; sharp; pungent. 
I have a salt and sullen rheum offends me. 


4. Salacious; lecherous; lustful. 

Salt, v. t. 
SALTING. ] 

1. To sprinkle, impregnate, or season with salt; 
as, to salt fish, beef, or pork. 

2. To fill with salt between the timbers and 
planks, as a ship, for the preservation of the timber. 

Salt, v.t. To deposit salt, as a saline solution; as, 
the brine begins to salt. 

Salt,n. [O. Fr. sault, N. Fr. saut, Sp. & It. salto, 
Lat. saltus, from salire, to leap.] The act of leap- 
ing or jumping; aleap. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Sal/tant, a. (Lat. saltans, p. pr. of saltare, to 
dance, verb intensive from salire, to leap.] 

1. Leaping; jumping; dancing. 

2. (Her.) In a leaping position; springing for- 
ward; — applied especially to the squirrel, weasel, 
rat, and also to the cat, greyhound, monkey, &c. 

orth it n. [It.] (Mus.) A certain Neapoli- 
tan dance. 


Shak. 
Shak. 
[imp. & p. p. SALTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 





SALT-RHEUM 


Sal/tite,v.i. [See re) To leap or dance. [Z.] 
Sal-ta/tion, n. [Lat. saltatio, from saléare, to 
dance; Fr. saltation, Sp. saltacion, It. saltazione. 
See supra. ] 
_1. A leaping or jumping. ‘Continued his salta- 
tions without pause or intermission.” W. Scott. 

2. Beating or palpitation; as, the saltation of the 
great artery. 

Sal/ta-to/ri-al, a. 1. Relating or pertaining to 
leaping; as, a saltatorial modification of the limbs; 
saltatorial exercises. 2 

2. Having the power of leaping; as, saltatorial 
animals. Dana. 

Sil/ta-t0/ri-otis, a, Saltatory; leaping; jumping. 

Sal/ta-to-ry (50), a. [Lat. saltatorius, It. saltato- 
rio.) Leaping or dancing; or haying the power of 
leaping or dancing; used in leaping or dancing. 

Salt/-eake, n. Sulphate of soda, as prepared for 
the use of glass-manufacturers and soap-makers. 

Salt/-eat, ». A lump of salt, made at the salt- 
works, which attracts pigeons. Mortimer. 

Salt’-¢él/lar, n. A small vessel used for holding 
salt on the table; a salt. Swift. 

Salt/er, n. 1, One who salts; one who gives or ap- 
plies salt. 

2. A dealer in, or a maker or seller of, salt. 

Salt/ern, n. A salt-work; a building in which salt 
is made by boiling or evaporation. 

Salt/-fish, . 1. A fish that has been salted. 

2. A fish from salt water. : 

Salt’-foot, n. A large salt-cellar formerly placed 
near the middle of a long table, to mark the place 
of division between the superior and inferior guests, 
the former being seated above, the latter below it. 

Salt/-gauge, n. An instrument used to test the 
strength of brine or salt-water. 

Salt/-gyreen, a. Green like the salt sea. 

Sal/tiér (sil/teer), n. [O. Fr. saul- 
teur, saultoir, N. Fr. sautoir, from 
saulter, sauter, Lat. saltare, to 
leap. See SALTANT.] 

1. (Her.) A St. Andrew’s cross, 
or cross in the form of an X; one 
of the nine greater or honorable 
ordinaries. 

2. One who leaps or dances. 

Sal’/tiér-wise, adv. In the manner of a saltier; — 
said especially of the emblazoning of a shield di- 
vided by two lines drawn in the direction of a bend 
and bend sinister, and crossing at the center. 

Sal/ti-grade, a. [Fr. saltigrade, N. Lat. saltigra- 
dus, from Lat. saltus, a leap, and gradi, to walk, go.] 
(Zo6l.) Having feet or legs formed for leaping. 

Sal/ti-grade,n. (Zodél.) One of a family of spiders 
which leap to seize their prey. 

Sal/tim-ban/¢o (-bink/o), n._ [It. saltimbanco, lit- 
erally one who leaps or mounts upon a bench, from 
saltare, to leap, in, in, upon, and banco, a bench; 
Fr. saltimbanque, Sp. saliabancos.} A mountebank ; 
aquack., [Obs.] [Written also santinbanco.] 


Saltimbancos, quacksalvers, and charlatans deceive them in 
lower degrees, Browne. 


Salt/ing, n. 1. The act of sprinkling or impregnat- 

ing with salt. 
2. A marsh subject to be overflowed with salt 

water; a salt-marsh. 

Sal/tire, n. The same as SALTIER. 

Salt/ish, a. Tinctured or impregnated moderately 
with salt; somewhat salt. 

Salt/ish-ly, adv. So as to be moderately salt. 

Salt/ish-mess,n. A moderate degree of saltness. 

Salt/-jtimk, ». Hard salt beef for use at sea, 

Salt/less, a. Destitute of salt; insipid. 

Salt/-lick, n. See Lick, n. 

Salt/ly, adv. With taste of salt; in a salt manner. 

Salt/-miirsh,n. Grass-land subject to the overflow 
of salt or sea-water. 

Salt/-mine, n. A mine where rock-salt is ob- 
tained. 

Salt/ness,n. 1. The quality of being salt, or im- 
pregnated with salt; as, the saltiness of sea-water. 

2. Taste of salt. 
Salt/-pan, . A pan or basin where salt is obtained 


or made; a salt-pit. 
Salt/-pér/late, n. Phosphate of soda. [Obs.] 
Salt-pé/ter, )n. [N. Lat. sal petra, i.e., rock-salt, 
Salt-pé’tre, or stone-salt, so called because it 
exudes from rocks or walls; Fr. salpétre, Ger. sat- 
peter.) (Chem.) A salt consisting of nitric acid and 


potassa; nitrate of potassa; — called also niter. 


(=> The name is also often applied to substances anal- 
ogous in composition to nitrate of potassa, but containing 
different bases, as soda, lime, and the like, and respect- 
ively distinguished as soda saltpeter, lime saltpeter, &c. 


Salt-pé/trois, a. [Fr. salpétreuv.] Pertaining to 
saltpeter, or partaking of its qualities; impregnated 
with saltpeter. t 

Salt’-pit, n. A pit where salt is obtained or made, 





‘Salt/-rid/ie-al, n. (Chem.) A substance, simple or 


compound, capable of forming a salt with a metal, 
or with some compound body, as ammonium, which 
may take the place of a metal; —so called in refer- 


ence to the binary theory of salts. Graham, 
Salt/-rak/er, n. A collector of salt in natural salt 
ponds, or inclosures from the sea. Simmonds. 


Salt/-rheum (-rym), ». (Med.) A kind of herpes, 
or skin disease;—a vague and indefinite popular 
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SALT-SEDATIVE 


name, applied to almost all the non-febrile cutane- 
ous eruptions which are common among adults, 
except ringworm and itch. 

Salt/-séd/a-tive, n. (Chem.) Boracic acid. [Obs.] 

Salt/-sprimg, n. A spring of salt water. 

Salt/-wa/ter, n. Water impregnated with salt; 
sea-water. 

Salt/-work (-wirk), n. A house or place where 
salt is made; a saltern, 

Salt/-wort (-wirt), ». (Bot.) A certain plant; —-a 
name applied to most of the numerous species of 
Salsola, especially to S. kali, and also to some spe- 
cies of Salicornia and Glaux, They are chiefly 
found on the sea-shore and other places where the 
ground is moist and saline. 

Salt’y, a. Somewhat salt; saltish. 

Sa-lii/bri-otis, a. [Lat. salubris or saluber, from 
salus, health, from salvus, safe, sound, well; Fr., 
Sp., & It. salubre.] Favorable to health; healthful; 

romoting health; as, salubriows air or water; a sa- 
ubrious climate. 
Syn.—Healthful; wholesome; healthy; salutary. 


Sa-lii’bri-otis-ly, adv. In a salubrious manner; 
so as to promote health, Burke. 
Sa-lii’/bri-otis-mess,)n. [Lat. salubritas, Fr. sa- 
Sa-lii’bri-ty, lubrité, Sp. salubridad, It. 
salubrita. See supra.] The quality of being salu- 
brious ; fayorableness to the preservation of health; 
wholesomeness; healthfulness; as, the salubrity of 
air, of a country, or climate. 
Sal/tita-ri-ly, adv. In a salutary manner; favor- 
ably to health. 
Sal/u-ta-ri-nmess,n. [See SALUTARY.] 
1. The quality of contributing to health, or being 
salutary; wholesomeness. ; 
2. The quality of promoting good or prosperity. 
Salii-ta-ry,a. (Lat. salutaris, from salus, salutis, 


health, safety; Fr. salutaire, It. salutare. See 
SALUBRIOLS. | 

1. Wholesome; healthful; promoting health; as, 
salutary exercise. 


2. Promotive of public safety; contributing to 
some beneficial purpose ; as, a salutary design. 


Syn.— Wholesome; healthful; salubrious ; beneficial; 
useful; advantageous; profitable. 


Sal/ii-ta’tion, n. [Lat. salutatio, Fr. salutation, 
Pr. salutacio, Sp. salutacion, It. salutazione. See 
SALUTE.] The act of saluting or paying respect or 
reverence by the customary words or actions; the 
act of greeting; also, that which is uttered in 
saluting or greeting. 

In all public meetings and private addresses, use the forms 
of salutation, reverence, and decency usual among the most 
sober people. Bp. Taylor. 

Syn. — Greeting; salute; address. — SALUTATION, 
GREETING, SALutTE. A greeting is literally an outcry 
or exclamation, and hence usually denotes some warm 
expression of feeling when one meets another. Saluta- 
tion and salute signify literally a wishing of health. Sal- 
utation, however, is the act of the person saluting, while 
salute is the thing given; that is, the thing received by 
the person addressed. A bow is given by way of saluta- 
tion, and a lady sometimes receives the salute of a kiss. 
Salute is used also for something more formal; as, the 
firing of guns by way of salute. 

I from him 
Give you all greetings that a king, as friend, 


Can send his brother. Shak. 
The early village cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the morn. Shak, 


I shall not trouble my reader with the first salutes of our 
three friends. ddison. 
Sa-lu/ta-to/ri-an,. The student of a college who 
pronounces the salutatory oration at the annual 
Commencement or like exercises. [U.S.] 
Sa-la’/ta-to-ri-ly, adv.. By way of salutation. 
Sa-lii/ta-to-ry (50), a ([Lat. salutatorius. See 
SALvUTE.] Containing or expressing salutations; 
speaking a welcome; greeting; —applied especial- 
ly to the oration which introduces the exercises of 
the Commencements or similar public exhibitions in 
American colleges. 
Sa-li/ta-to-ry, 7. 1. A place for saluting or greet- 
ing; avestibule; a porch. [QObs.] Milton. 

2. (American Colleges.) The salutatory oration. 

Sa-liite’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p.p. SALUTED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. PAL EENG.) [Lat. salutare, from salus, health, 
safety; It. salutare, Sp. & Pr. saludar, Pg. saudar, 
Fr. saluer. See SALUBRIOUS. 

1. To address with expressions of kind wishes; 
do greet; to hail. 

I salute you with this royal title. Shak. 

2. Hence, to greet with a kiss; to greet with a 
‘wave of the hand. 

3. (Mil. & Naval.) To honor, as some day, per- 
son, or nation, by a discharge of cannon or small 
arms, by striking colors, by shouts, &c. 

4. To promote the welfare and safety of; to bene- 
fit; to gratify. [Obs. and rare.] “If this salute 
my blood a jot.” Shak. 

Sa-liite’,n. [Fr. & Pr. salut, Sp. saludo, It. saluto. 
See supra.] 

_ 1. The act of saluting or expressing kind wishes 
or respect; salutation; greeting. 

2. A kiss. 

3. (Mil.) A discharge of cannon or small arms in 
‘honor of some distinguished personage, or on the 
anniversary of some festival ; — sometimes also per- 
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formed by lowering the colors or beating the 
drums. ; 

4. (Naval.) A testimony of respect or deference 
to the rank of a person, or on the anniversary of 
some festival; rendered also by the vessels of one 
nation to those of another, or to foreign ports, ex- 
pressed by a discharge of cannon, volleys of small 
arms, striking the colors or top-sails, or by shouts 
of the seamen mounted on the masts or rigging, 

Sa-lit/er, n, One who salutes. 

Sal/i-tif/er-otis, a. [Lat. salutifer, from salus, 
salutis, health, and ferre, to bring; It. & Sp. salu- 
tifero.| Bringing health; healthy; as, salutiferous 
alr. [Rare.] 

Syn.— Healthful; healthy; salutary; salubrious. 


Sal/i-tif/er-oiis-ly, adv, In asalutiferous manner; 
salutarily. [Rare.] 

Sal/va-bil/i-ty, n. The condition or quality of be- 
ing salvable. [Rare.] 

Sal/va-ble, a. [From Lat. salvare, to save, from 
salvus, safe.] apable of being saved; admitting 
of salvation; as, a salvable state. [Rare.] 

Sal/va-ble-ness,n. State of being salvable. [Rare.] 

Sail’va-bly, adv. Inasalyable manner. [ Lare.] 

Sal’vage,n. [Fr. salvage, sauvage, from Lat. sal- 
vare, Fr. sauver, to save.] (Admiralty & Law Mer- 
chant.) (a.) The compensation allowed to persons 
who voluntarily assist in saving a ship or her cargo 
from peril. (b.) That part of the property that sur- 
vived the peril and is saved. Kent. Abbot. Phillips. 

Salvage, a. & n, Thesame as SAVAGE. [0Obds.] 
See SAVAGEs 

Sal’va-tétUla, n. [Lat., prob. dim. of salvator, 
saver, from salvare, to save.} (Anat.) A vein situated 
upon the back of the hand near its inner margin ; — 
so called because it was customarily opened, among 
the ancients, in certain diseases, as melancholic and 
hypochondriacal affections, the abstraction of blood 
from it being considered efficacious. Dunglison. 

Sal-va/tion (110), . [Lat. salvatio; O. Fr. salva- 
tion, Pr. salvacio, Sp. salvacion, It. salvazione. See 
supra. 

1. The act of saving; preservation from destruc- 
tion, danger, or great calamity. 

2. (Theol.) The redemption of man from the 
bondage of sin and liability to eternal death, and 
the conferring on him everlasting happiness. ‘To 
earn salvation for the sons of men.” Milton. 
Godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation. 2 Cor. vii. 10. 

3. Deliverance from enemies; saving power. 

Fear ye not; stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord 
which he will show to you to-day. Ex. xiv. 13, 

Sal/va-to-ry, n. [L. Lat. salvatorium, from sal- 
vare, to save, preserve.} A place where things are 
preserved; arepository. [/tare. Hale. 

Silve (siiv) en § 130), 2. [A-S. sealf, L. Ger. 
salwe, D. zalve, zalf, Dan. salve, Sw. salva, salfva, 
O. H. Ger. salba, N. H. Ger. salbe, Goth. salbons.] 

1. Help; remedy; antidote. [Rare.] Hammond. 

2. An adhesive composition or substance to be 
applied to wounds or sores. ‘‘ Salve to thy sores.” 

Milton. 

Silve (siiv), v. t. [imp. & p. p. SALVED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. SALVING.] [A-S. sealfian, O. Sax. & Goth. 
salbon, O. Fries. salva, L. Ger. salwen, D, zalven, 
Dan. salve, O. H. Ger. salbon, N. H. Ger. salben.] 

1. To save; to restore to soundness; to remedy; 
to mend; to cure; to make good, especially by some 
device, trick, or quibble; to gloss over. [Obs.] 

But Ebrank salved both their infamies 
With noble deeds. Spenser. 

What may we do, then, to salve this seeming preoneaten es ¥ 

ulton. 

2. To heal by applications or medicaments; to 
cure by remedial treatment ; to apply salve to. 
“May salve the long green wound.” Shak. 

Sal/ve, interj. [Lat., hail, God save you! impera- 
tive of salvere, to be well.] To say Salve to; to 
greet; to salute. [Obs.] 


By this that stranger knight in presence came, 
And goodly salved them, 


Siilv’er (siiv/er), m. One who salves, or uses salye 
as aremedy; hence, a quack. [Obs.] 

Sal/ver,n. [O. Eng. salve, to save, preserve, Lat. 
salvare, to save, from salvus, safe. Cf. SALVOR.] 
A plate or waiter on which any thing is presented. 

Sal/ver-shaped (-shapt), a. (Bot.) Tubular, with 
a flat border spreading at right angles to the tube; 
—said of the corolla, calyx, or other organ of a 
plant. Gray. 

Sal'vi-d, n. (Lat. salvare, to save, in allusion to 
the reputed healing qualities of the plant.] (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, including the common sage. Gray. 

Sal-vif/ie, a. [Lat. salvisicus, saving, from salvus, 
saved, safe, and facere, to make.] Tending to save 
or secure safety. [Obs.] 

Sal’vo, n.; pl. SAL/VOs. [Lat. salvo jure, an expres- 
sion used in reserving rights. ] 

1. An exception; reservation; an excuse. 
They admit many salvos, cautions, and reservations, 
EK. Charles, 
2. (Mil.) A general discharge of fire-arms not 
intended for a salute; a volley. ‘‘ Bursting their 
gates with a salvo of our cannon.” W. Scott. 

Sal’vor,n. [Cf. SALVER.] (Law.) One who saves 
a ship or goods at sea. Wheaton. 


Spenser. 








SAMPLE 


Sa-ma/ré,n. [Lat. samara, samera, 
the seed of the elm.] (Bot.) A dry, 
compound, winged fruit, indehiscent, 
and having few seeds, as in the ash, 
maple, and elm, 

Sim/are,n. See SIMARRE. 

Sa-miar/i-tan, a. (Geog.) Of, or per- 
taining to, Samaria, the principal city 
of the ten tribes of Israel. 

Sa-miar/i-tan, n. 1. (Geog.) A native or inhabit- 
ant of Samaria. 

2. The language of Samaria, a dialect of the 
Chaldean. 

Sam/a-roid (Synop., § 180), a. [Lat. samara and 
Gr. etdos.] (Bot.) Resembling a samara, or winged 
seed-vessel, Gray. 

Sa-miar/ra,n. See SIMARRE. 

Sam/bo, n. [ Written also zambo, q. v.; Sp. zam- 
bo, sambo.] ‘The offspring of a black person and a 
mulatto;— hence, humorously or in contempt, a 
negro, 

Sam/biike, . [Lat. sambuca, Gr. capGixn, from 
LapGvi, the inventor.] An ancient stringed instru- 
ment used by the Greeks, the particular construc- 
tion of which is unknown. 

Same, a, [A-8. same, O. Sax. sama, samo, same, 
Goth. sama, Icel. samr, sém, samt, Sw. samme, 
samma, Dan. samme, O. H. Ger. samo, sama. | 

1. Not different or other; identical. 


Thou art the same, and thy years shall have no end. Ps. cii. 27. 


2. Of like kind, species, sort, dimensions, or the 
like; not differing in character or in the quality or 
qualities compared; corresponding ; not discordant ; 
similar; like. 





X\ 
Samara, 


The ethereal vigor is in all the same. Dryden. 
3. Just, or just about to be, mentioned, 
Do but think how well the same he spends, 
Who spends his blood his country to relieve. Daniel. 


Same, adv. [A-S. sam, saman, samad, samod, O. 
Sax. saman, samad, Goth. samana, samath, D. 
zaam, zamen, Icel. saman, Sw. samman, Dan. sam- 
men, O. H. Ger. saman, samant, N. H. Ger. zusam- 
men, samt, Skr. sam.] Together. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Same/ness, n. 1. The state of being the same; 
identity ; absence of difference; near resemblance; 
correspondence; similarity; as, a sameness of per- 
son, of manner, of sound, of appearance, and the 
like. ‘‘ A sameness of terms.” Horsley. 

2. Hence, want of variety; tedious monotony. 


Syn.— Identity; identicalness; oneness. 


-més’ 
Saorertce? n, A variety of coral. Simmonds. 
Sa-métte’, n. [See Samrre.] <A kind of silk or 

satin stuf; samite., [Obs.] 
Sa/mi-an, a. a Samius.] (Geog.) Pertaining or 
belonging to the island of Samos. 
Fill high the eup with Samian wine. Byron. 
Samian earth, a species of clay from Samos, formerly 
used in medicine as an astringent. 


Sa/mi-an,n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Samos. 

Sa’mi-el (Synop.,§180),”. [Ar. samim, from sam- 
ma, to poison, samm, poison; Turk. sam-yeli, from 
Ayr. samm, poison, and Turk, yel, wind.] A hot and 
destructive wind that sometimes blows, in Arabia 
and the adjacent countries, from the desert; the 
simoom. 

Sa/mi-ot, a. (Geog.) Of or pertaining to Samos or 
its inhabitants. 

Sa/mi-ot, n. 
Samos. 

Sa/mi-ote, n. (Geog.) The same as SAmrIoT, 

Sa/mite,n. [O. Fr. & Pr. samit, Sp. xamete, It. 
sciamito, L. Lat. samitum, examitum, from L. Gr, 
éfaptros, Edunros, from Gr. &, six, and piros, a 
thread.] A species of silk stuff, or taffeta, gener- 
ally adorned with gold. 


(Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 


An arm 

Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Clothed in white samite. Tennyson. 
Sam/let, n. <A little salmon; asalmonet. J¥alton. 
Sa-mO/ieds, )n. pl. (Geog.) Three tribes inhabit- 
Sa-m0/yeds, ing a portion of the shores of the 

Arctic Ocean. 

Samp, ». [From the Mass. sdpac, saupac, made 
soft, or thinned.] An article of food consisting of 
maize broken or bruised, which is cooked by boil- 
ing, and often eaten with milk;—a dish borrowed 
from the aborigines of America. 

Sam'pan,n. (Naut.) A Chinese boat from 12 to 15 
feet long, sometimes used as a permanent habitation 
on the Canton River. [Written also sanpan.] 

Sim/phire (sim/fir, or siim’fur) (Synop., § 180), 2. 
[Fr. Vherbe de Saint Pierre, from which the Eng- 
lish word is corrupted.] (Bot.) A glabrous, fleshy, 
suffruticose herb, of which Crithmum maritimum is 
the principal English species. It grows on rocks 
near the sea-shore, where it is washed by the salt 
water; its leaves are used in the form of a pickle 
as an article of diet, Baird, 

ga" In the United States, this name is applied to Sali- 
cornia herbacea, which is called glasswort in England. 


Sim/ple,n. [O. Fr. essample, example, ensample. 
See EXAMPLE and ENSAMPLE. ] 

1. A part of any thing presented for inspection, 

or intended to be shown, as evidence of the quality 
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4. To impart sacredness, venerableness, inviola- 
bility, title to reverence and respect, or the like, to; 
to secure from violation; to give sanction to. 


SANDEMANIAN 


Sane/tus, n. [Lat.] (Mus.) An anthem commen. 
cing with the word sanctus, holy. 
Sand,n. [A-S., Ger., Dan., & Sw. sand, D. zand, 


SAMPLE 


of the whole; a specimen; as, goods are often pur- 
chased in market by samples. 
I design this as a sample of what I hope more fully to dis- 


ouss. Woodward. The holy man, amazed at what he saw, Icel. sandr, O. H. Ger. sant, Gr. Wappos, Wapavos, 
2. Example; instance. ‘A sample to the young- Made haste to sanctify the bliss by law. Dryden.|  Gppos.) ‘ 

est.” Shak. Truth guards the poet, sanctifies the line. Pope. 1. Fine particles of stone, especially of silicious 
Syn.— Specimen; example; illustration. See Speci- | Same/ti-fY/ing-ly, adv. In a manner or degree stone, but not reduced to powder or dust; com- 

MEN. tending to sanctify or make holy. minuted stone in the form of grains, which are not 


coherent when wet; coarse dust or soil, 
That finer matter, called sand, is no other than very small 
pebbles. Woodward. 
2. Hence, from the use of sand in the hour-glass, 
a moment; a measured interyal;—usually in the 
plural. 
The sands are numbered that make up my life. Shak. 
3. (pl.) Tracts of land consisting of sand, like the 
deserts of Arabia and Africa; also, extensive tracts 
of sand exposed by the ebb of the tide. ‘The 
Libyan sands.” Milton. ‘The sands of Dee.” 
C. Kingsley. 
Sand, v. t. [imp.& p. p. SANDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SANDING. | 
1. To sprinkle or cover with sand. 
2. To drive upon the sand. [Obs.] Burton. 


Sane-til/o-quent, a. [Lat. sanctus, holy, and 
loquens, p. pr. of loqguié, to speak.] Discoursing on 
heavenly things; speaking of holy things or in a 
holy manner. 

Saine/ti-m0/ni-al, a. Sanctimonious. [Obs.] 

Sane/ti-m0/ni-otis, a. [From Lat. swnctimonia. 
See SANCTIMONY. | 

1. Possessing sanctimony; sacred; saintly. 

2. Making a show of sanctity; affecting saintli- 
ness; hypocritically devout or pious. ‘‘ Like the 
sanctimonious pirate.” Shak. 

Sane/tim0O/ni-otis-ly, adv. In a sanctimonious 
manner; with sanctimony. 

Sane/ti-m0/ni-otis-ness, n. The state of being 
sanctimonious; sanctity, or the appearance of it; 
devoutness. 

Sine/ti-mo-ny (50), n. [Lat. sanctimonia, from 


Sam/ple,v.t. 1. Toshowsomething similar to; to 
present a specimen or instance of. 

2. To take samples of; as, to sample sugar, wool, 
or the like. 

Sim/pler, n. [See EXAMPLER and EXEMPLAR.] 

1. One who distributes things into samples for 
inspection; as, a wool-sampler. . ; 

2. A pattern of work; a specimen; especially, a 
collection of needle-work patterns, as letters or the 
like, to be used as samples. _ 

Sam/’shoo,)n. (Chinese, thrice fired.] A spirit- 
Sam’shu, uous liquor distilled from the yeasty 
liquor in which boiled rice has fermented under 
pressure many days. S. W. Williams. 
Sim/son’s-post, n. (Naut.) (a.) A 
strong post resting on the keelson, and , 


supporting a beam of the deck over Sin/dal, n. 


the hold. (b.) A temporary or movable 
pillar carrying a leading block or pul- 
ley for various purposes. Brande. 
Sin/a-bil/i-ty, n. The state of being aa, Samson's 
sanable; curableness. Post. 
Sin/a-ble, a. [Lat. sanabilis, from sanare, to make 
sound, to heal, from sanws, sound, healthy; It. sa- 
nabile, Sp. sanable. See SANE.] Capable of being 
healed or cured; susceptible of remedy. 
Syn.—Remediable; curable; healable. 
Sin/a-ble-ness, n. The state of being sanable; 





sanability. : 
Sa-na/tion, n. [Lat. sanatio, Pr. sanacio, It. sa- 
nazione. See supra.] The act of healing or cur- 


ing. [Obs.] Wiseman. 

Sin/a-tive,a. [Pr. sanatiu, Sp., Pg., & It. sanativo, 

-grom Lat. sanare, to heal. See supra.] Having 

» the power to cure or heal; curative; healing; tend- 
ing to heal; sanatory. 

San/a-tive-mess, 7. The quality or state of being 
sanative; the power of healing. 

San/a-to-ry, a. [It. sanatorio, healing, from Lat. 
sanare, to heal. See supra.] Conducive to health; 
healing; curative; sanative. ‘‘Sanatory ordinances 
for the protection of public health, such as quaran- 
tine, fever hospitals, draining, &c.” De Quincey. 

t=" Sanatory and sanitary, though both derived from 


Sane/tion (sink/shun), n. 


Sane/tion (sink’/shun), v. ¢. 


sanctus, holy; O. Fr. sanctimonie, Sp. & It. santi- 
monia.] Holiness; devoutness; scrupulous auster- 
ity; sanctity; especially, artificial saintliness; as- 
sumed or pretended holiness; hypocritical devout- 
ness. 

Her pretense is a pilgrimage; which holy undertaking, with 
most austere sanctimony, she accomplished. Shak. 
[Lat. sanctio, from san- 
cire, sanctum, to render sacred or inviolable, to fix 
unalterably ; Fr. sanction, Sp. sancion, It. sanzione.] 

1. Solemn or ceremonious ratification ; an official 
act of a superior by which he ratifies and gives va- 
lidity to the act of some other person or body; es- 
tablishment of any thing as valid, or giving authority 
to it; confirmation; approbation and acceptance; 
support. 

The strictest professors of reason have added the sanction 
of their testimony. Watts. 

2. Any thing done or said to enforce the will, law, 
or authority of another; as, legal sanctions. 

Syn.— Ratification; authorization; authority; coun- 
tenance; support. 

[imp. & p. p. SANC- 
TIONED; p. pr. & vb. nN. SANCTIONING.] To give 
validity or authority to; to ratify; to confirm. 
‘‘ Would have counseled or even sanctioned such 
perilous experiments.” De Quincey. 


Sin/dal, n. 
San/dal-wood, n. 





[Fr. sandale, It. sandalo, Sp. sandalia, 
Lat. sandaliuin, Gr. cévdudov, 
diminutive cavdad\.0ov, perhaps \ 
for cavidadov, from cavis, cavi- 
dos, a board, plank, and any 
thing made thereof; Per. san- 
dal.| A kind of shoe consisting 
of a sole fastened to the foot; &% 
a covering for the foot, protect- 4 S 
ing its lower surface, but not its Sandals. 
upper; a kind of slipper; an overshoe with paral- 
lel openings across the instep. 
Sandal-wood. 
[Ar. sandal, sanddil, jandal, 
from Skr. tshandana, Malay. & Jay. tshendana, 
N. Lat. santalum. Cf. Ce (Bot.) (a.) The 
wood of the Santalum album, a low tree, having a 
general resemblance to the privet or prim. When 
the sandal-tree becomes old, the harder central 
wood acquires a yellow color and great fragrance, 
and is highly esteemed and much sought for. 
(b.) The wood of Santalum Freycinetianum and 
S. paniculatum, trees growing in the Sandwich 
Islands. (c.) The red wood of a tree of the genus 
Rhamnus (Rf. dahuricus), used in dyeing leather; 
—so called by the Russians. Simmonds. 
Red sandal-wood, the wood of a tree of the Senus Pte- 
rocarpus ; sanders. See SANDERS. 


» = 





the Latin sanare, to heal, and often used as synonymous, 


i Sin/daled (sin/dald), a. Wearing sandals. 
are not properly so, and should not be confounded. San- 


yn.—To ratify; confirm; authorize; countenance; | © as pa cack : 
. a BY : ’| San-dal/iform, a. [Lat. sandalium, a sandal, and 


atory (It. sanatorio, from sanatore, Lat. sanator, one who support. z . 
heals] is appropriately used to signify conducive to health, Sane/tion-a-ry, a. Of,” pertaining to, or giving hs she form. ] (Bot.) Shaped like a sandal or 
while sanitary (Fr. sanitaire, from Lat. sanitas, health] | sanction. [Rare.] Sind aed . 

ie ‘ "7 


[Lat. sandaraca, Gr. cavdapakn, 


has the more general meaning of pertaining to health. - 2 2 
) ; San/da-rach, cavdapayn, It. sandaraca, san- 


Sane/ti-tiide (30), mn. [Lat. sanctitudo, from sanc- 


San-benito (siin/ba-ne’to), n. [It. sanbenito, Sp. & 
Pg. sambenito, contracted from saco benito, It. sacco 
benedetto, Lat. saccus benedictus.] A robe painted 
with hideous figures, worn by persons condemned 
by the Inquisition; also, a sackcloth coat worn by 
penitents on being reconciled to the church. 

Sang¢e/-béll, Jn. The same as SAINT’S-BELL, 

Sinete’-béll, See SAINT. 

Sane/ti-fi-eate, v.t. [Lat. sanctificare, sanctifica- 
tum. See SANoTIFY.] To sanctify. [Obs.] Barrow. 

Sine/tifi-ea/tion,n. [Lat. sanctijicatio, Fr. sanc- 
tification, Pr. sanctificatio, Sp. santificacion, It. 
santificazione. ] : 

1. The act of sanctifying or making holy; or the 
state of being sanctified or made holy; the act of 
Gods grace by which the affections of men are 
purified, or alienated from sin and the world, and 
exalted to a supreme love to God; also, the state of 
being thus purified or sanctified. 

God hath, from the beginning, chosen you to salvation, 
through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth. 

2 Thess, ii. 13. 

2. The act of consecrating, or of setting apart for 
a sacred purpose; consecration. 

Sane/ti-fied (-fid), p.a. Made to have the air of 
sanctity; affectedly holy ; sanctimonious ;— used in 
contempt. 

Sane/tifi/er,n. One who sanctifies or makes holy ; 
Specifically, the Holy Spirit. 

Sane/tify, v.t. [imp.& p. p. SANCTIFIED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SANCTIFYING.] [Fr. sanctijier, Pr. sancti- 
Jjiar, sanctificar, Sp. & Pg. santificar, It. santificare, 
Lat. sanctijicare, from sanctus, holy, and facere, 
to make. ] 

1. To make sacred or holy; to set apart to a holy 
or religious use; to consecrate by appropriate rites ; 
to hallow. 

God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it. Gen. ii. 3. 

Moses... sanctified Aaron and his garments. Levit. viii. 30. 

2. To make holy or free from sin; to cleanse from 
moral corruption and pollution; to make fit for the 
service of God, and the society and employments of 
heaven. 

Sanctify them through thy truth; thy word is truth, 

John xvii. 17. 

3. To make efficient as the means of holiness; to 
render productive of holiness or piety. 

Those judgments of God are the more welcome as a means 


which his mercy hath sanctified so to me as to make me repent 
of that unjust act. K. Charles. 


Sane/ti-ty, n. 





Sanet/i-a-rize, v. ¢. 





tus, holy; It. santitudine.] Holiness; sacredness; 
sanctity. [are.] Milton. 
[Lat. sanctitas, from sanctus, holy ; 
O. Fr. sanctité, N. Fr. sainteté, Pr. sanctitat, Sp. 
santidad, It. santita.] 
1. The state or quality of being sacred or holy; 
holiness; saintliness; purity; godliness. 
To sanctity she made no pretense, and, indeed, narrowly 
escaped the imputation of irreligion. Macaulay. 
2. Sacredness; solemnity ; inviolability ; religious 
binding force; as, the sanctity of an oath. 
3. A saint or holy being. [Rare.] ‘About him 
all the sanctities of heaven.” Milton. 
The sanctities and sanctified above 
Shall each to each with lifted looks serene 
Their shining faces lean. Browning. 
Syn.—Religion; holiness ; godliness ; piety; devo- 
tion; goodness; purity; religiousness ; sacredness; so- 
lemnity. See RELIGION. 


{From sanctwuary.] To shel- 
ter by means of a sanctuary or sacred privileges. 
Obs. and very rare. | Shak. 


Sanet/ii-a-ry (sinkt/yu-aty),n. [Lat. sanctuarium, 


from sanctus, sacred, holy; Fr. sanctwaire, Pr. sanc- 
tuari, Sp., Pg., & It. santuario.] 

1. A sacred place; a consecrated spot; a holy and 
inviolable site; hence, specifically, (a.) The most 
retired part of the temple at Jerusalem, called the 
Holy of Holies, in which was kept the ark of the 
covenant, and into which no person was permitted 
to enter except the high priest, and that only once 
a year, to intercede for the people; also, the most 
sacred part of the tabernacle; also, the temple at 
Jerusalem. (0.) (Arch.) That part of a church 
where the altar is placed; also, the most sacred or 
retired part of atemple. (c.) A house consecrated 
to the worship of God; a place where divine ser- 
vice is performed; a church. 

2. Hence, asacred and inviolable asylum ; a place 
of refuge and protection; shelter; refuge. 

These Jaws, whoever made them, bestowed on temples the 
privilege of sanctuary. ilton. 


Some relics of painting took sanctuary under ground. 
Dryden. 


Sane/tum, 7. [Lat., p. p. of sancire, to consecrate. ] 


A sacred place; hence, a retreat for privacy ; as, an 
editor’s sanctum, 


Sanctum sanctorum [Lat.], the holy of holies; most 
holy place. 





Sand/-big, n. 
Siand/-ball, n. 


Sand/-biith, n. 


Sand/-bodx, n. 





Sand/bdx-tree, n. 


Sind/-erack, n. 


Sand/-drift, n. 
Sand/ed, p. a. 


Sand/-eel, n. 


dracca, Sp. sandaraca, Fr. sandaraque, Ar. san- 
dartiis, Per. sandarah, sandar, Skr. sindira, Cf. 
ANDARAC.] 

1. A resin in white, transparent tears, obtained 
from Callitris quadrivalvis (Thuja articulata of 
some botanists), a tree growing in Barbary. It is 
used in the manufacture of varnish, for incense, 
and, when pulverized, as pounce. Baird. 

2. The protosulphuret of arsenic; realgar. 

A bag filled with sand or earth, 
used in fortification. 

Soap mixed with sand, made into 
a ball for use at the toilet. Simmonds. 
(Chem.) A vessel of hot sand ina 
laboratory, into which vessels that are to be heated 
are partially immersed. 


Saind/-blind, a. Having a defect of sight, causing 


the appearance of small particles flying before the 
eyes. Shak. 
A box with a perforated top or 
cover, for sprinkling paper with sand; also, in loco- 
motives, a box from which sand is sprinkled on the 
rails in front of the driving-wheel, to increase their 
adhesion, &c. 
(Bot.) An evergreen South 
American tree of the genus Hura. The pericarp of 
the fruit of one species (7. crepitans) bursts, when 
ripe, with a loud report, and throws the seeds to a 
distance. Loudon. 
(Far.) A perpendicular crack in 
a horse’s hoof, which, if neglected, causes lame- 
ness. White. 

Drifting sand. 
1. Covered with sand; barren. 

2. Marked with small spots; variegated with 
spots; speckled; of a sandy color, as a hound. 

3. Short-sighted. [Prov. Eng. 
(Ichth.) A small eel-like fish (Ammo- 
dytes tobianus, and A.lancea). It buries itself in 
the moist sand after the retiring of the tide, and is 
often dug out for bait and for food. A. lancea is the 
pe, common, and is known as the dawnce, or sand- 
aunce, 


San/de-mia/ni-an, n. (Zccl. Hist.) A follower of 


Robert Sandeman, a Scotchman, who taught his 
views first i: Scotland, and afterward in Great Brit- 
ain. 


(37 He held that faith is only a simple assent to the 
divine testimony concerning Jesus Christ as set forth in 
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-SANDERLING 


the Scriptures. His followers hold to a weekly admitis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper; to love-feasts, which consist 
in dining at each other's houses in the intermission of 
public worship; to the kiss of charity on the admission of 
new members; to mutual exhortation; to abstinence from 
things strangled, and from blood; to the washing of each 
other’s feet; to a modified community of goods; to a plu- 
rality of elders, pastors, or bishops in each church. ‘The 
sect is nearly extinct in England; in Scotland its adher- 
ents are called Glassites. 

Sin/der-ling, n. 
{From sand, be- 
cause it obtains its 
food by searching 
the moist sands 
of the sea-shores. 
(Ornith.) A smal 
wading bird, allied 
to the dotterel and 
to the sandpiper; 
Arenaria calidris 
of Meyer. Jardine. ~ 

San/ders, n. [See 
SANDAL. ] he 
wood of a lofty ev- 
ergreen tree, of the 
genus Pterocarpus 
(P. santalinus), found in the East Indies. It is of 
a deep red color, very hard and fine-grained, and 
takes a fine polish; red sandal-wood;—called also 
red-sanders. [Written also sawnders.] See SAN- 
DAL-WOOD. 

Siin’/ders-bliie, n. See SAUNDERS-BLUE. 

Sin/de-ver,n. Sandiver. See SANDIVER. 

Sind/-fléa, n. See SAND-HOPPER. 

Sand/-flood, n. A vast body of sand moving or 
borne along the deserts of Arabia. Bruce. 

Sind/-fly,. (/ntom.) An insect common to sandy 
places, inflicting a sharp bite; Simuliwm nocivum. 

Sand/-glass,n. An instrument for measuring time 
by the running of sand. 

Sand/-grouse, n. (Ornith.) A certain European 
bird of the grouse family ; Pterocles arenarius. 

Sand/-hodp’per,n. (Zod/.) A slender amphipod crus- 
tacean, of the Talitrus group, found in sand and sea- 
weed on the sea-shore, and moving with sudden 
leaps when disturbed ;— called also sand-jlea. Dana. 

Sand/-héat,. The heat of warm sand in chemical 
operations. 

Sand/imess,n. [From sandy.] The state of being 
sandy, or of being of a sandy color. 

Sand/ish, a. [From sand.] Approaching the na- 
ture of sand; loose; not compact. [Obs.] Evelyn. 

San/di-ver, n. [Corrupted from Fr. sel de verre, 
salt of glass.] A whitish substance which is cast 
up, as a scum, from the materials of glass in fusion, 
and, floating on the top, is skimmed off; —called 
also glass-gall. [Written also sandever.] 

San! dix, n. (Lat. sandiz, sandyx, Gr. cav6ik, cavdvé, 
vermilion, or a color like vermilion.] <A kind of 
minium or red lead, made of ceruse, but inferior to 
the true minium. [Written also sandyx.] [Obs.] 

Sand/-liiunge, n. (Jchth.) A fish of the genus 
Ammodytes (A. lancea). [Written also sand-lunce.] 
See SAND-EEL. 

Sind/-myr’tle (-mir’tl), 2. (Bot.) A low, branch- 
ing, evergreen shrub of the genus Leiophyllum. 

Sind/-miar’tin,n. (Ornith.) A species of swallow 
(Hirundo riparia), which makes holes for its nest 
along the banks of rivers. 

Sand/-pa/per, n. Paper covered on one side with 
a fine gritty substance, for smoothing and polishing. 

Sand’/prper, n. 
(Ornith.) A wading 
bird of the snipe 
family, belonging 
to the genera T'ota- 
mus and Tringa. 
It inhabits sea- 
shores and marine 
marshes. 

Saind/-pride, 7. . 

_Uchth.) A very 
small species of 
lamprey, rarely 
exceeding three 
inches in length, found in the rivers of England and 
Scotland ; —called also sand-prey. 

Sand/-r6ck, n. A rock made of cemented sand. 

= If of calcareous sand, it is called calcareous sand- 
rock. 

Sind/-sméElt, n. (Jchth.) A small fish of the mul- 
let family, and of the genus Atherina (A. presbyter). 

Sind/-stiir, n. (Zodl.) A kind of star-fish of the 

enus Ophiura, having long, slender arms. 

Sand/stone, n. (Geol.) A rock made of sand more 
or less firmly united. 

(aF~ Silicious sandstone consists mainly of quartz 
sand; but, if very hard, it is often called grzt. Granitic 
sandstone consists of granitic sand; argillaceous sand- 
stone, contains much clay. Dana. 


pea -stoxrm, n. A storm or cloud of drifting 

sand. 

Sind/-tiibe, n. A tube made of sand; especially, a 
tube of vitrified sand, produced by a stroke of light- 
ning; a fulgurite. : 

nd/=-wasp,n. (EZntom.) A hymenopterous insect 
of the genus Ammophila (A. sabulosa). The female 


Sanderling. 


Cae’ ASS 


Sandpiper (Totanus hypolencos). 
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digs holes in the sand by road-sides and elsewhere, 
in which she deposits her eggs. Baird. 

Sand/wich (Synop., § 130), 7. Two pieces of bread 
and butter, with a thin slice of ham or other salt 
meat between them ;—said to have been a favorite 
dish of the Earl of Sandwich. Grose. 

Sand/wich, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SANDWICHED (sind/- 
wicht); p. pr. & vb. 1. SANDWICHING. ] 

1. To make into a sandwich; hence, humorously, 
to insert between something dissimilar; to form of 
alternate parts or alternating layers of different na- 
ture; to interlard. 

25) (zng.) To 
fit between other 
parts; to form an 
inner lamina; as, 
sandwiched way, in 
which one of the Rea tS 
rails of a railway Sandwiched Way. 
(a), is sandwiched between the longitudinal sleep- 
ers (bc). 

Sand/-worm (-wifirm), 7. 
nelid inhabiting the sand. 

Sand/wort (-wiirt), 2. A small plant of the genus 
Arenaria. Loudon. 

Sand/y,a. [A-S. sandig, sandiht, Ger. sandig.] 

1. Consisting of, abounding with, or resembling 
sand; full of sand; covered or sprinkled with sand ; 
as, a sandy desert or plain; a sandy road or soil. 

2. Of the color of sand; of a yellowish-red color; 
as, sandy hair. 

San'dyx,n. ([Lat.] See SANDIX. 
Sane, a. [Lat. sanus, allied to Gr. céos, ods, safe, 
sound; It. & Sp. sano, Pr. san, sa, Fr. sain.] 

1. In a sound condition; not disordered or shat- 
tered; healthy; as, a sane body. 

2. Especially, not disordered in intellect; of sound 
reason; not insane; having the regular exercise of 
reason and other faculties of the mind; as, a swne 
person; a person of a sane mind. 

Syn.— Sound; healthy; underanged. 


Sane/mess (109), nm. The state of being sane, or of 
sound mind; sanity. 

Sang, imp. of sing. 

San/gazree’,n. [Sp. sangria, the incision of a vein, 
a drink, from sangre, Lat. sanguis, blood.] Wine 
and water sweetened and spiced. 

Sang-froid (sdng-frwii’), n. [Fr., cold blood.] 
Freedom from agitation or excitement of mind; lack 
of ardor; coolness; indifference. 

San/si-ae, n. A Turkish governor of a sangiacate, 
or district forming part of a pashalic. Brande, 

Sain/’Si-a-eate, n. A division of.a Turkish pashalic. 

San/zgre-al,n. See GRAIL. 

San-guif/er-otts (sang-gwif/er-us), a. [It. & Sp. 
sanguifero ; Lat. sanguis, blood, and ferre, to bear. ] 
Conveying blood. 

Sangutferous vessels (Anat.), the arteries, veins, and 
capillaries. 

Sin/gui-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. sanguification, Sp. 
sangiiificacion, It. cegeicagioned ( Physiol.) The 
production of blood; the conversion of the products 
of digestion into blood. 

San/sui-fi/er, n. A producer of blood. Floyer. 
San-guif/lu-otis, a. [Lat. sanguis, blood, and 
Jlwere, to flow.] Flowing or running with blood. 
San/eui-fy (sing/gwi-ii), v. i. [Fr. sanguifier, Sp. 
sangiiificar, It. sanguijficare, from Lat. sangzis, 

blood, and facere, to make,] To produce blood. 

San-guig/e-noiis (sang-gwij/e-nus), a. [Lat. san- 
guis, blood, and genere, or gignere, to produce. ] 
Producing blood; as, sanguigenous food. Gregory. 

San/gui-na'ri-d,n. (Lat. sanguis, blood.| (Bot.) 
A genus of perennial plants having a red juice; 
bloodroot. Gray. 

Sin/gui-na-rily, adv. Inasanguinary or blood- 
thirsty manner, 

San/gui-na/ri-ness, 7. 
being sanguinary. 

Sin’/sui-ma-ry (sing/gwi-na-ry), a. [Lat. sangut- 
narius, from sanguis, blood; Fr. sanguinaire, Sp. 
& It. sanguinario.] 

1. Attended with much bloodshed; bloody; mur- 
derous; as, a sanguinary war, contest, or battle, 
2. Bloodthirsty; cruel; eager to shed blood. 

Passion ... makes us brutal and sanguinary. Broome. 
Syn.—Bloody ; murderous ; bloodthirsty; savage ; 
cruel. 

Sin/gui-na-ry, n. [Fr. sanguinaire, Sp. & It. 
sanguinaria ; Lat. herba sanguinaria, an herb that 
stanches blood. See supra.] (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Sanguinaria ; bloodwort; bloodroot. 

San/guine (siing/gwin), a. [Lat. sanguineus, from 
sanguis, blood; Fr. sanguin, Pr. sanguine, sangui- 
ni, Sp. sanguino, sanguineo, It. sanguineo, san- 
guigno.] 

1. Having the color of blood; red. ‘ Like to that 
sanguine flower inscribed with woe.” Milton. 

2. Characterized by abundance and active circu- 
lation of blood; as, a sanguine bodily temperament. 

3. Warm; ardent; as, a sanguine temper. 

4. Anticipating the best; not desponding; confi- 
dent; full of hope; as, sanguine of success. 

Syn.— Warm; ardent; animated; lively; confident; 
hopeful. 

San/guine,n. [0bs.] 1. Blood color, 

2. Bloodstone. 





(Zo01.) A species of an- 


The state or quality of 


Spenser. 
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SANTALINE 


San/guine (sing/gwin), v. . To stain with blood, 
or of the color of blood; to ensanguine. 
Cee? a. Destitute of blood ; 
rare. 
San/guine-ly (sing/gwin-l¥), adv. In a sanguine 
manner; ardently; with confidence of success. 
I can not speculate quite so sanguinely as he does. Burke. 


San/guine-ness (109), . The condition or quality 
of being sanguine; redness; fullness of blood; heat 
or ardor of temperament. 

San-guin/e-otis, a. [Lat. sanguineus. 
GUINE. ] 

1. Abounding with blood; sanguine, 

2. Of, or pertaining to, blood, 

3. Constituting blood. 

4. Blood-red; crimson. 
San-guin/i-ty, . Sanguineness. [Obs.] Swift. 
Sin/2ui-niv/o-rotis, a. [Lat. sanguis, blood, and 

vorare, to eat greedily.] Eating or subsisting on 
blood. 

San-guin/o-len-cy, 2. 
guinolent or bloody. 

San-guin/o-lent, a. [Lat. sanguinolentus, from 
sanguis, blood; Fr. sangwinolent, Sp. & It. san- 
guinolento. } Tinged or mingled with blood; bloody. 

San/gui-stige,n. [Lat. sanguisuga, from sanguis, 
blood, and sugare, to suck; It. & Pg. sanguisuga, 
Sp. sanguja, sanguijuela, Pr. sanguisuga, sanc- 
suga, sansuc, Fr. sangsue.| (Zodl.) The blood- 
sucker; a leech, or horse-leech. See LEECH. 

San/he-drim, 7. ftebs sanhedrin, from Gr. cavé- 
dptov, from ctv, with, together, and dpa, a seat; L. 
Lat. synedrium.|] (Jewish Antiq.) The great coun- 
cil of the Jews, which consisted of seventy mem- 
bers, to whom the high priest was added. It had ju- 
risdiction of religious matters. [Written also san- 
hedrin.] 

San/i-ele (sin/i-kl), n. [Fr. sanicle, Sp., It., & N. 
Lat. sanicula, from Lat. sanare, to heal.] (Bot.) 
A plant of several species of the genus Sanicula ; 
black snake-root; — so called from its reputed heal- 
ing qualities. 

Sa/ni-és, n. pee probably a weakened form of 
sanguis, blood.] (Med.) <A thin, serous fluid com- 
monly exhaled at the surface of ulcers. Dunglison. 

Sa/ni-otis, a. [Lat. saniosus, from sanies; Fr. sa- 
nieux, Pr. sanios, Sp., Pg., & It. sanioso. See supra.] 

1. Pertaining to sanies, or partaking of its nature 

and appearance; thin and serous, with a slight 
bloody tinge; as, the sanious matter of an ulcer. 

2. Excreting or effusing a thin, serous, reddish 

matter; as, a sanious ulcer. 

Sin/i-ta-rist, n. An advocate of sanitary meas- 
ures; one especially interested in sanitary measures 
or reforms. 

San/i-ta/ri-iim, n. 
sound.] A health station, 
wm for troops.” Oliphant. 

San/itary, a. [Fr. sanitaire, It. sanitario, from 
Lat. sanitas, health. See infra.] Pertaining to, or 
designed to secure, sanity or health; relating to the 
preservation of health ; hygienic ; as, sanitary 
regulations. [See Note under SANATORY. ] 

San/ity, n. [Lat. sanitas, from sanus, sound, 
healthy; It. sanita, Sp. sanidad, Pr. sanitat, san- 
tat, O. Fr. sanité, N. Fr. santé.] The condition or 
quality of being sane; soundness or healthiness of 
body or mind, especially the latter; saneness, 

San/jak,n. The same as SANGIAC. 

Sank, imp. of sink. See SINK. 

Sin/pan, 7. See SAMPAN, 

Sans, prep. [Fr., O. Fr. sens, Pr. senes, sens, ses, 
O. Sp. sines, It. senza, from Lat. sine, without. ]} 
Without; deprived or destitute of. [Obs.] 


pale. 


See SAN- 


Browne. 


The state of being san- 


[Lat. sanitas, health, sanus, 
[Rare.] ‘A sanitari- 


Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. Shak. 
San/serit, n. The same as SANSKRIT, q. Vv. 
Sans-eulotte (sdng-ku-lot/), n. ([Fr., without 


breeches. ] 

1. A fellow without breeches; a ragged fellow ; — 
a name of reproach given in the first french revolu- 
tion to the extreme republican party, who rejected 
breeches as an emblem or badge peculiar to the 
upper classes or aristocracy. 

2. Hence, an extreme or radical republican; a 
violent revolutionist; a Jacobin. 

Sans-eu-l6t/tism (Synop., § 130), . [Fr. sanscu- 
lottisme.] Extreme republican principles; the prin- 
ciples or practice of the sans-culoties. 

San/skrit,n. [Written also Sanscrit.] [Skr. San- 
skrita, the Sanskrit language, i. e., the perfect, pol- 
ished, or classical language, from sanskrita, pre 
pared, wrought, made, excellent, perfect; Hind. 
sanskrit.] The ancient language of the Hindoos, 
long since obsolete in vernacular use, but preserved 
to the present day as the literary and sacred dialect 
of India. It is nearly allied to the Persian, and to 
4the principal languages of Europe, classical and 
modern, and by its more perfect preservation of the 
roots and forms of the primitive language from 
which they are all descended, is a most important 
assistance in determining their history and relations. 

Sans-souct (sdng'sdo/see’), adv. Without care; 
free and easy. 

Sin/ta-line, n. [Fr. santaline. See SANDAL.] 
(Chem.) The coloring matter of red-sanders, or 
sandal-wood, obtained by digesting the rasped wood 
in alcohol, and adding water. Brande, 
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SANTER 


See SAUNTER. 

San/ton, n. [Sp. santon, augmented from santo, 
Lat. sanctus, holy.] A Turkish saint; a kind of 
dervis, regarded by the vulgar as a saint; also, a 
hermit. Herbert. 

Sin/to-nine,n. [Fr. santonine, from Gr. cavrévioy, 
Lat. santonica, herba s. virga santonica, absinthiwm 
santonicum.] (Chem.) A proximate vegetable prin- 
ciple obtained from the Artemisia, especially A. 
contra. It is bitter, volatile, and colored yellow by 
the action of light. Gregory. 

Sip, n. [A-S. sép, L. Ger. sapp, D. sap, O. H. Ger. 
sav, N. H. Ger. saft, Icel. saft, Sw. saft, saf, safva, 
Dan. aw, stive ; Lat. sapa, must or new wine boiled 
thick. 

1. The juice of plants of any kind, especially the 
ascending and descending juices essential to nutri- 
tion. 

(=> The ascending is the crude sap, the assimilation 
of which takes place in the leaves, when it becomes the 
elaborated sap suited to the growth of the plant. 


2. (Bot.) The alburnum of a tree; the exterior 
part of the wood, next to the bark; sap-wood. 
3. A simpleton; asap-head. [Collog. or cant.] 
Sap, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SAPPED (sipt); p. pr. & vb. 
n. SAPPING.] [Fr. saper, Sp. zapar, It. zappare, 
probably from Gr. oxdzety, cxanrew, to dig.] 
1. To subvert by digging or wearing away; to 
mine; to undermine; to destroy the foundation of. 
Their dwellings were sapped by floods. Dryden. 
2. (Mil.) To pierce with saps. 
Sap,v.i. 1. To proceed by mining, or by secretly 
undermining. 
Both assaults are carried on by sapping. Tatler. 


2. (Mil.) To execute saps. Craighiil. 
Sip,n. (Mil.) An approach made to a fortified place 
by digging under cover of gabions, &c, 
(=~ The single sap has only a single parapet; the 
double has one on each side. In all saps, traverses are 
left to cover the men. 


Sap/a-dil/lo, n. See SAPODILLA. 
Sap/a-jo (Synop., § 130), n. \ 
Sap/a-jqu Fr. sapajou, sa \ 
jou, Braz. sajuassu.] (Zodl.) 4 
A monkey of South America, 
haying a prehensile tail; — ap- 
plied especially to 
those of the genus 
Cebus, but also to 
those of the genera 
Ateles and Lago- 
thriz. P. Cyc. 
Sa-pan/-wood, 2. 
{[Sp. sapan, Malay. 
sdpang, day. sa- 
chang.| _ (Bot.) A 
dye-wood yielded by 
Jesalpinia sapan, a 
thorny tree of South- 
ern Asia and the 
neighboring islands. 
color and properties. 


San/ter, v. 7. 









It resembles Brazil-wood in 

[Written also sappan-wood. | 

P. Cyc. 

(Mil.) A fascine about three feet 

long, used in sapping, to close the crevices between 
the gabions before the parapet is made. 
Sap/iul,a. Abounding in sap; sappy. 


Saip/’-fig/ot, n. 
=> ’ 


Saip’-green, n. <A light-green pigment prepared 
from the juice of the ripe berries of the Rhamnus 


catharticus, or buckthorn. Francis. 
Sip’/-héad, n. <A stupid fellow; a sap-skull; a 
blockhead. [Cant.] Halliwell. 


Sa-phée/na,n. [Gr. ca¢ifs, manifest.] (Anat.) One 
of two subcutaneous veins of the lower limb and 


foot. Dunglison. 
Siph/ire (or sdif/ur), n. A sapphire. See Sap- 
PHIRE. 


Sap/id,a. [Lat. sapidus, from sapere, to taste; Fr. 
sapide, It. sapido.| Having the power of affecting 
the organs of taste; possessing savor or flavor; 
haying a relish; savory. 

Sa-pid/i-ty, n. [Fr. sapidité, Pr. sapiditat. See 

Sap/id-mess, supra.| The quality of being sap- 
id; taste; tastefulness; sayor; savoriness. 

When the Israelites fancied the sapidness and relish of the 
fiesh-pots, they longed to taste and to return. Bp. Taylor. 


Sa/pi-encge, . [0O.Fr. sapience, Pr. sapiensa, Sp. 
& Pg. sapiencia, It. sapienza, sapienzia, Lat. sapi- 
entia. See infra.} The quality of being sapient; 
wisdom; sageness; knowledge. 

If I might sit beside your feet, 
And glean your scattered sapience. Tennyson. 

Sa/pi-ent,a. [O. Fr. sapient, Pr. sapient, sapien, 
Sp., Pg., & It. sapiente, Lat. sapiens, p. pr. of sa- 
pere, to taste, to have sense, to know.] 

1. Wise; sage; discerning. 
There the sapient king held dalliance. Dilton. 


2. Would-be wise; supposing one’s self sage; — 

in irony or contempt. 
Syn.—Sage; sagacious; knowing; wise; discerning. 
SR/pi-en/tial (sa/pi-tn/shal), a. [Lat. sapientialis. 
See SAPIENCE.] Affording wisdom, or instructions 
for wisdom. [Obs.] ‘ Out of the sapiential books 
of the Old [Testament] ;” viz., Proverbs, Ecclesias- 
tes, &c. Bp. Taylor. 
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Sa/pi-tn/tial-ly, adv. Ina sapiential or wise man- 
ner. Baxter. 

Sa/pi-En/tiotts, a. Sapiential; sapient; wise. [Obs.] 

Sa/pi-én/tize, v.é. To make or render sapient or 
wise. [Obs.] 

Sa/pi-ent-ly, adv. In a sapient manner; wisely; 
sagaciously. 

Sap/in-da/ceots, a. (Eee) Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling an order of trees, of which the type is 
the genus Sapindus. 

Sa-pin'dus,n. (Lat. sapo, soap, and Jndicus, In- 
dian.] (Bot.) A genus of trees, found in America 
and the West Indies, remarkable for containing the 
saponaceous principle in large proportion, the ber- 
ries of certain species being used in some countries 
as a substitute for soap. Baird. 

Sap/less,a. [From sap.] 1. Destitute of sap; not 
juicy; as, a sapless tree or branch. 

2. Dry; old; husky; withered. 
Now sapless on the verge of death he stands. 


Sip/ling,n. [From sap.] A young tree. 
Sap/o-dilla,n. [Fr. sapotillier, D. sapodilleboom, 
Sp. zapote, sapotilla, zapotilla, Mexican cochit-za- 
potl. Cf. SAporTsA.] (Bot.) A tree of the genus 
Achras (A. sapota), growing in the West Indies, and 
in some parts of South America. It is a large, tall, 
and straight tree, often having no branches for the 
distance of sixty or seventy feet from the ground. 
[Written also sapadillo, sappadillo, sappodilla, and 
zapotilla, | 
Sapodilia plum (Bot.), the fruit of Achras sapota. Itis 
about the size of an ordinary quince, having a rough, brit- 
tle, dull-brown rind, the flesh being of a dirty yellowish- 
white color, very soft, and deliciously sweet; naseberry. 
It is eatable only when it begins to be spotted, and is 
much used in desserts. The seeds are dark-colored and 
shining, and are used in medicine as a diuretic. 


Sip/o-na/ceotts (-shus), a. [Fr. saponace, It. sa- 
ponaceo, from Lat. sapo, saponis, soap.}] Resem- 
bling soap; having the qualities of soap; soapy. 

ter Saponaceous bodies are compounds of an acid 
and a base, and are in reality a kind of salt. 

Sip/o-nac/i-tty, n. The quality of being sapona- 
ceous, 

Sap/o-na-ry, a. 
naceous. 

Sa-pon/i-fi/a-ble, a. Capable of conversion into 
soap; as, a saponifiable substance. Gregory. 

Sa-pin/i-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. saponification, It. sa- 
ponificaztone. See infra.] The act of converting 
into soap, or the state of being converted into soap ; 
or the process in which fatty substances become 
changed into acids when in contact with an alkali, 
and, through combination with the alkali, form 
soap. 

Sa_pon/ity, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SAPONIFIED 3} p. pr. 
& vb. n. SAPONIFYING.] [Fr. saponifier, from Lat. 
sapo, saponis, soap, and facere, to make.] To con- 
vert.into soap. 

Sap/o-nine, n. [Fr. saponine, saponarine, from 
Lat. sapo, saponis, soap; N. Lat. saponaria, soap- 
wort.] (Chem.) A peculiar principle obtained from 
the root of Saponaria officinalis, or soapwort. It 
is white, amorphous, soluble in water, and its solu- 
tion froths, when agitated, like a solution of soap. 

Sap/o-ntile, . [Fr. saponule, from Lat. sapo, sa- 
ponis, soap.] (Chem.) An imperfect soap, formed 
by the action of an alkali upon an essential oil. 

Sa’por,n. [Lat., from sapere, to taste; It. sapore, 
Sp., Pg., & Pr. sabor, O. Fr. savor, N. Fr. saveur.]} 
Taste; relish; flavor; power of affecting the or- 
gans of taste; savor. 

There is some sapor in all aliments. Browne. 

Saip/o-riffie, a. [Fr. saporifique, It. saporifico, fr. 
Lat. sapor, taste, and facere, to make. See supra.] 
Having the power to produce taste; producing taste. 

Sap/o-r6és/i-ty, n. The quality of a body by which 
it excites the sensation of taste. 

Sap/o-rotis, a. [Lat. saporus, that relishes well, 
savory, from sapor, taste; It. saporoso, Sp. sabo- 
roso, sabroso, Pg. saboroso, Pr. saboros, Fr. savou- 
reux.| Having taste; yielding some kind of taste. 
[Rare.] Bailey. 

Sa-pd/ta, n. [Sp. sapote, zapote, Pg. zapota. See 
SAPODILLA.] (Bot.) A tree or plant of the genus 
Achras (A. sapota). 

Sap/pa-dil/lo, n. See SAPODILLA. Lee, 

Sap-pain/-wood,n. See SAPAN-WOOD. 

Sap/pare,n. [Fr. sappare, so called by Saussure. ] 
(Min.) A certain mineral; kyanite. [Written also 


Dryden. 


[Lat. sapo, saponis, soap.] Sapo- 


sappar.] 
Sap/per,n. [Fr. sapeur.] 1. One who saps. 
2. (Mil.) One who is employed in working at 


saps, building and repairing fortifications, and the 
like. 

Sip/phie (siif/ik), a. 
k0¢.] 

1. Pertaining to Sappho, a Grecian poctess; as, 
Sapphic odes; Sapphic verse. 

2. (Pros.) Belonging to, or in the manner of, 
Sappho; —used of a certain kind of verse (said to 
have been invented by Sappho), consisting of five 
feet, of which the first, fourth, and fifth are trochees, 
the second a spondee, and the third a dactyl. 

Sap/phie (sif/ik), n. (Pros.) A Sapphic verse. 
Sap/phire (saf/ir, or sif/ur) (Synop., § 130), m. [Lat. 
sapphirus, Gr, carpetpos, Heb. sappir, Chald. sam- 


[Lat. Sapphicus, Gr. Lamge- 
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pir, Ar. safir, Fr. saphir, Pr. saphir, safir, saphier, 
8p. zajir, zafiro, It. zafiro.] (Min.) Pure, crystal- 
lized alumina. ; 
02 Sapphire occurs in hexagonal crystals, and also 
in grains and massive. The name ses is usually 
restricted to the blue crystals, while the bright-red are 
called Oriental ruby ; the amethystine, Oriental amethyst ; 
the dull, massive varieties, corundum or emery. Sap- 
phire is next in hardness to the diamond. Dana. 


Sap/phire (sif/ir, or sdf/ur), a. Of, or resembling, — 
sapphire. ‘‘ The sapphire blaze.” z Gray. 

Sap/phivr-ime (Synop., § 130), @. Resembling sap- 
phire; made of sapphire; having the qualities of 
sapphire. : Boy i 

Sap/pi-ness,n. [Krom sappy.] The state or qualit 
of being sappy or full of sap; succulence; juici- 


ness, 

Sap/po-dilV/laé, n. See SAPODILLA. ; 

Sap’py, a. [compar. SAPPIER; superl. SAPPIEST. ] 
[A-8. stipig. See Sap.] 

1. Abounding with sap; juicy; succulent. 
2. Hence, young; not firm; weak. 

When he had passed this weak and sappy age. Hayward. 
3. Weak in intellect. 

Sap/py,«. [Written also sapy.] [Of. Lat. sapere, to 
taste, and Gr. of7ecv, to make rotten or putrid, pass. 
to be or become rotten.] Musty; tainted. [0Obs.] 

Sap/-roll/er, mn. (JMil.) A large gabion, six or seven 
feet long, filled with fascines, which the sapper 
sometimes rolls along before him to protect from 
the fire of an enemy. 

Sa-préph/a-gan, n. [Fr. saprophage, from Gr. 
campos, rotten, putrid, and ¢ayeiy, to eat.] (Lntom.) 
One of a tribe of coleopterous insects, which feed 
on animal and vegetable substances in a state of de- 
composition, Brande. 

Sap/-rdt, n. The dry rot, a disease of timber. 

Sap/sa-go,n. [Ger. schabzieger, from schaben, to 
shave, to scrape, and zieger, a sort of whey or sour 
milk.] A kind of cheese, made in Switzerland, 
having a dark-green color and agreeable flavor. It 
is flavored with melilot. 

Sap/-skull, n. A stupid fellow; asap-head. [Zow.] 

Sap/-stick’er, n. (Ornith.) A woodpecker of the 
species Picus varius, P. pubescens, and P. villosus ; 
— so called in the United States. 

Sap/-tiibe, n. (Bot.) A vessel that conveys sap. 

Sap/-wood, n. (Bot.) The alburnum or exterior 
part of the wood of a tree, next to the bark, being 
that portion of the tree through which the sap flows 


most freely. 

Sir/a-ba-ite, n. [L. Lat. Sarabaitx.] (Eccl. Hist.) 
One of asect of Oriental monks, seceders from or- 
dinary monastic life. 

Sar/a-band, n. [Fr. sarabande, It. & Pg. sarabanda. 
Sp. zarabanda, from Per. serbend, a kind of song. 
(Mus.) (a.) A grave Spanish dance, to an air in 
triple time. (b.) The air itself, 

She has brought us the newest saraband from the court of 
Queen Mab. W. Scott. 

Sar’/a-cen, n. [Lat. Saracenus, Gr. Sapaxnvés, It. 
Saraceno, Saracino, Fr. Sarrasin, from Ar. shar- 
ki, pl. sharkiin, Oriental, Eastern, from sharaka, 
to rise, of the sun.] An Arabian; a Mussulman; 
an adherent or propagator of Mohammedanism in 
countries further west than Arabia. 

Sar/a-cén/ie, a. [It. saracenico, saracinesco, 

Sir’a-cén/ie-al, Fr. sarrasin.] Of, or pertain- 
ing to, the Saracens; as, Saracenic architecture. 
‘‘ A flourish of wild Saracenic music.” JW. Scott. 

Sar’a-sin, n, (Arch.) A portcullis. See SARRA- 
SINE. 

Siirfeasm,n. [Fr. sarcasme, Pr., Sp., & It. sarcas- 
mo, Lat. sarcasmus, Gr. eapeantirss from capkaferv, 
to tear flesh like dogs, to bite the lips in rage, to 
speak bitterly, to sneer, from cap{, capxkés, flesh.] A 
keen, reproachful expression; a satirical remark 
uttered with some degree of scorn or contempt; a 
taunt; a gibe; a cutting jest. ‘‘The sarcasms of 
those critics who imagine our art to be a matter of 
inspiration.” Sir J. Reynolds. 

Syn.—Satire; irony; ridicule; taunt; gibe. 

Sar-eas/motis, a. Characterized by sarcasm; sar- 


castic. [Obs.] ‘‘Sarcasmous scandal.” Hudibras. 
Sar-eas/tie, a. [Gr. capkacttkds, Sp. sarcastico. 


Sar-eas/tie-al, See supra.] Bitterly satirical; 
scornfully severe; taunting. s 
What a fierce and sarcastic reprehension would this have 
drawn from the friendship of the wor South. 
Sar-eas/tie-al-ly, adv. In a sarcastic manner; — 
with scornful satire. 
Siir’¢el,n. The pinion or outer joint of the wing of 
a bird, especially a hawk. 7 
Siir/celed, a. (Her.) Cut through the middle. 
Sirce/net,n. [O. Fr. sarcenet, L. Lat. saracenicum, 
cloth made by Saracens.] A species of fine, thin, 
woven silk, used for ribbons, linings, &c. [Written 
also sarsenet. ] Simmonds. 
Siir’ele, v.t. [Fr. sarcler, to weed, from Lat. sar- 
culare, to hoe, from sarculum, hoe.] To weed, or 
clear from weeds with a hoe. [ Obs. Ainsworth. 
Sar-ebb/a-sts, n. [Gr. capt, capkds, flesh, and 
Baows, base.) (Bot.) A fruit consisting of many 
dry, indehiscent cells, which contain but few seeds, 
and cohere to acommon style, as about a common 
axis. Lindley. 
Siir’eo-eiirp, n. [Fr. sarcocarpe, from Gr. capt, 
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capkés, flesh, and Kaprés, Soa (Bot.) The fleshy 
part of a stone-fruit, situated between the integu- 
ment, skin, or epicarp, and the putamen, stone, or 
endocarp. 

Siir’eo-céle, n. [Fr. sarcocéle, Gr. capxoxfAn, from 
capt, capkés, flesh, and xjAy, tumor.] (Med.) A tu- 
mor of a testicle, whether cancerous, tuberculous, 
or fibrous. 

Sir’/eo-e5l, n. [Ir. sarcocolle, Gr. capxok6)\- 

Sar/eo-cbUlda,$ a, from capt, capkés, flesh, and 
K6AXa, seat A semi-transparent, resinous sub- 
stance, obtained from certain species of Penxa, as 
P. sarcocolla, P. mucronata, shrubs of Africa. It 
is obtained in the form of small, oblong, semi-trans- 

arent globules of a yellowish or reddish hue, and 
cs an odor like anise-seed. Dunglison. 

Siir/edde, n. (Gr. capxddn, fleshy, capt, flesh.] 
Soft, unorganized, or structureless animal material. 
It is the fleshy material of the rhizopods and other 
infusoria, the simplest formative material of animal 
structures, without distinct tissue. Dana. 

Sir’eo-dérm,n. [Gr. cap{, capxés, flesh, and déppa, 
‘skin.] (Bot.) A fleshy covering of a seed, lying be- 
tween the external and internal covering of the seed. 


Written also sarcoderma.] Wright. 
Sar/eoid, a. ee: capxosidns, from cap, flesh, and 
eidos, form. | esembling flesh. Dana. 


Siir/eolém’ma, n. [Gr. capt, capxés, flesh, and 
Aéuua, vind, skin.] (Anat.) The sub-transparent 
tubule which inyests the muscular elements, and 
limits the muscular fiber, 

Siir’eo-line, a. [Gr. capt, capxés, flesh.] (Min.) 
Flesh-colored. 

Siir’eo-lite (49),n. [Fr. sarcolithe, from Gr. cap?, 
capkés, flesh, and Xisos, stone.] (Min.) A variety 
of analcime from Vesuvius ; —applied also to a va- 
riety of chabasite, and to the mineral humboldtite. 
Ye) Dana. 

Sir’eo-15s/ie, a. (Fr. sarcologique. ae! 

Sir/eo16s/ie-al,§ Of, or pertaining to, sarcology. 

Sar-e6)/0-gist, nm. One skilled in sarcology. 

Sar-e6l/o-gy, n. [Fr. sarcologie, from Gr. cap?, 
capk6s, flesh, and Adyos, discourse.] That part of 
anatomy which treats of the soft parts of the body, 
as the muscles, fat, intestines, vessels, &c. 

Sar-€0'md, n.; pl. SAR-€6mM'A-TA, [Gr. cépkwpa, 
om oe to make fleshy, from capz, capxés, 
flesh. 

1. (Med.) A tumor of fleshy consistence ; —ap- 
_ plied to many varieties of tumor. 

2. (Bot.) A fleshy disk. Henslow. 
Sar-e6m/a-totis, a. Of, or pertaining to, sarcoma. 
Sar-edph/a-gam (-kdf/a-gan), n. [See SARcOPH- 

AGus.] A Weairesting animal; zodphagan. 

Sar-ed6ph/a-goiis (-kif/a-gtis), a [See SARCOPH- 
AGus.| Feeding on flesh; flesh-eating. 

Sar-coph/a-gits, n. [Lat. sarcophagus, Gr. cap- 
kopayos, eating flesh, from cdp~, capxés, flesh, and 
payety, to eat; Fr. sarcophage, Sp. & It. sarcofugo.] 

. A species of limestone used among the Greeks 
for making coffins, which was so called because it 
consumed the flesh of bodies deposited in it within 
afew weeks. It is otherwise called lapis Assius, or 
Assian stone, and is said to have been found at As- 
sos, a city of Lycia. 

2. Hence, a coffin, or tomb, of the kind of stone 
described above; hence, generally, a stone coffin; 
a receptacle for the dead, made of stone, 

Sar-eOph’a-gy (-kif/ajy), n.  [Gr. capxopayia. 
See supra.] ‘The practice of eating flesh. 

Sar/eo-ram'’phus,n. (Gr. capt, cankés, flesh, and 
papdos, beak.] (Zool.) A genus of vultures, includ- 
ing the condor. Baird. 

Sar-e0'sts, n. [Gr. capxwots, from caps, flesh.] 
(Med.) (a.) The formation of flesh. (b.) Sarcoma. 

Sar-edt/ie, a. [Fr. sarcotique, Sp. & It. sarcotico, 
Gr. capxwrikés, from capt, capkés, flesh.] Produ- 
cing or generating flesh. [are.] 

Sar-edt/ie, n. (Med.) A medicine or application 
which promotes the growth of flesh. [Rare.] 

Sir’eu-la’tion, n. [Lat. sarculatio, from sarcu- 
lare, to hoe, from sarculwm, a light hoe.] A raking 
or weeding with a rake. 

Sard, n. [Fr. sarde, sardoine, Pr. sardoyne, Lat. 
sarda, Gr, capdiov, or capdtos (8c. AfSos), i. e., Sar- 
dian stone, from Yapdws, Sardian, from Lapdecs, 
Sardes, the capital of lke (Min.) A variety of 
chalcedony, of a rich brownish-red color, but which, 
when held between the eye and the light, appears 
of a deep blood-red; carnelian. 

Sar/da-ehate,n. [Fr. sardachate, Lat. sardacha- 
tes, Gr. capdaxarns, from capdioy, or capdtos, and 
“axarns, agate. See ifra.] (Min.) A sort of agate 
containing sard, Dana. 


Sir’dan, { n. (Ichth.) A sardine, [Obs. or rare.] 


Sir/del, 

Sir’del,n. <A sardine or sardius. 

Siir/dime (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. sardine, Sp. 
sardina, sarda, It. sardina, sardella, sarda, Pr. 
sarda, Lat. sardina, sarda, Gr. capdivn, cépdu, 
so called from the island of Sardinia, Gr. Sapdc 
(a. _Lapd6vi0s), near which it is caught.] (Ichth.) 
A Mediterranean fish, of the herring family (Zn- 
graulus meletta), about the size of the anchovy; 
—often prepared or put up with olive oil as a del- 


ly 
Siir’dine (Synop., § 180), 


[Fr. sardienne, Pr. 
Siir/di-tis, 


nN. 
sardina, sardi, Sp. & 











Pg. sardio. See supra.] A precious stone, proba- 
bly a carnelian, of which one was set in Aaron’s 
breastplate. Ee, xxviii. 
Sar-din/i-an, a. [Lat. Sardinianus.] (Geog.) Of, 
or pertaining to, the island, kingdom, or people of 
Sardinia. 
Sar-din/i-an, n. 
Sardinia. 
Siir/doin, n. (Min.) Sard; carnelian. 
Sar-dén/ie, a. [Fr. sardonique, Sp. & It. sardo- 
nico, Lat. sardonius, sardonicus, Gr. capdévios, 
capdovios, either from caipew, to grin like a dog, or 
from capdéviov, a plant of Sardinia, Gr. Yapda, which 
was said to screw up the face of the eater.] Forced, 
heartless, or bitter ; — said of a laugh or smile; hay- 
ing the appearance of gayety or happiness, but coy- 
ering pain or misery ; concealing bitterness of heart; 
mocking. : 
Where strained sardonic smiles are glossing still, 
And Grief is forced to laugh against her will. Wotton. 
Sardonic laugh, a spasmodic affection of the muscles 
of the face, giving it a horrible appearance of laughter, 
and said to have been first noticed as the effect of eating 
the Herba sardonica, a species of Ranunculus, that 
grows in Sardinia. 


Sar-don/ie, a. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
kind of linen made at Colchis. Bryant. 

Siix/domyx, n. [Lat. sardonyx, Gr. capddvvz, from 
Ldpdtos, Sardian, or Lapd@os, Sardinian, and dyvz, a 
nail, a veined gem; It. sardonico, Sp. sardonique 
sardonica, sardonix, Pr. sardoyne, Fr. sardoine. 
(Min.) A silicious stone or gem, nearly allied to 
onyx, of a reddish-yellow, or nearly orange color. 

S@’ree,n. A cotton fabric worn by Indian women, 
wrapped about the person; also, a long embroid- 
ered scarf of gauze or silk, Simmonds. 

Sar-gas/so, n. [Sp. sargazo, sea-weed.] (Bot.) 
The floating sea-weed of the North Atlantic (Sar- 
gasso baccifera), and allied species, It often accu- 
mulates so as to cover large areas, 

Sa@/ri,n. The same as SAREE. 

Sa-rigue’ (sa-reeg’) (Sy- , ai 
nop., § 130), n. [Fr. sa UY 
rigue, Braz. ¢arigueia, 
garigueira.| (Zo0l.) A 
marsupial mammal of \ 
Cayenne, nearly allied to 
the Virginia opossum. 

Sirk, n. [A-S. serce, syrce, 
a shirt, Icel. serkr, strk, 
Fries. sérk, Sw. & Dan. 
sdrk, Esthonian  sirk, 
Lapp. sark, L. Lat. sari- | 
ca, sareca, a kind of tu- = 
nic, O. H. Ger, stlecho, se- 
lecho, toga. | 

1. A shirt. [Scot. 
2. A shark. [Obs. p 

Sirk/ing,n. (Carp.) Thin boards for lining, to be 
used under slates, and for similar purposes. 

Siix/lae, )n. [Mongolian sarlyk.] (Zodl.) The 

Sirlyk, Pephagus grunniens, or grunting ox 
of Tartary; the yak. Baird. 

Sar-mi/tian,)a. [Lat. Sarmaticus.] (Geog.) Of, 

Sar-mat/ie, or pertaining to, Sarmatia and its 
inhabitants, the ancestors of the Russians and Poles. 

Sar/ment, n. [Fr. sarment, It. sarmento, Sp. sar- 
miento, Lat. sarmentum, a twig, from sarpere, to 
cut off, to trim.] (Bot.) A prostrate filiform stem 
or runner, as of the strawberry. 

Sair/ment-a/ceotis (-shtis), a [From sarment.] 
(Bot.) Bearing sarments or runners, as those of the 
strawberry. Gray. 

Sir/ment-dse’, )a.  [Lat. 

Sar-mént/ots, sarmen- 
tosus, It. & Sp. sarmentoso, 
Fr. sarmenteux. See supra. ] 
(Bot.)(a.) Long and filiform, 
and almost naked, or having 
only leaves in bunches at 
the joints or knots where it 
strikes root; as, a sarmentose stem, 
sarments; as, a sarmentose plant. 


(Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
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Sarigue (Didelphys opossum). 





Sarmentose Stem. 


(0.) Bearing 
Martyn. 


aes , [W. sarn, a causeway, paving.] [Prov, 
Ing. 

1. A pavement or stepping-stone. Johnson. 

2. A sort of oath. Halliwell, 

Sa@rbug,n. <A sort of petticoat worn by women in 

the East. Simmonds. 


Sa/vos,n. (Astron.) A Chaldean astronomical pe- 
riod or cycle, the exact length of which has been 
greatly disputed. It has been variously estimated 
from 3600 years to a little short of 10 years. Brande. 

Six/plar,n. [See infra.] <A large bale or package 
of wool, containing eighty tods, or a ton, in weight. 
[£ng.] Simmonds, 

Sar’pliér, mn. [Fr. serpillicre, Pr. sarpelheira, L. 
Lat. sarpilleria, serpelleria, serpleria, Catalan sar- 
pallera, Sp. arpillera.] A coarse cloth made of 
hemp, and used for packing goods, &c. [Written 
also sarpelere. | Tyrwhitt. 

Sair/ra-sin, (/n. [Fr. sarrasine, N. Lat. aristola- 

Sar/ra-sine, chia sarracenica. | 

1. (Bot.) A plant, a kind of birthwort;— applied 
also in England to buckwheat. Simmonds. 

2. [Fr. sarrasine, L. Lat. saracina, saracenesca, 
It. saracinesca, seracinesca. See SARACEN. | ( Fort.) 
A portecullis or herse. [Written also sarasin.] 
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Siir/s&,. Sarsaparilla. [Written also sarza.] 

Sair/sa-pa-ril/la, n. (SP. zarzaparrilla, It. salsapa- 
riglia, Fr. salsepareilie, from Sp. zarza, Bise. zart- 
zta, a bramble, and parrilia, a vine, or Parillo, the 
name of a physician who is said to have discovered 
it.] (Bot.) A Mexican plant, a species of Smilax, 
whose root is valued in medicine for its mucilagi- 
nous and farinaceous or demulcent qualities ; —~ 
called also sarsa. 

(2 The name is applied also to many species of Ara- 

lia, or ginseng root, in the United States. 

Sirse,n. [Fr. sas, a sieve, bolt, O. Fr. saas, Sp. 
cedazo, It. staccio, L. Lat. sedatium, sitactum, from 
Lat. seta, a thick, stiff hair.] A fine sieve; — usually 


written searce or searse. [ Obs.] 
Siirse, v.¢. [From the noun.] [Fr.sasser.] To sift 


through a sarse. [Obs.] 

Siirse/net, n. See SARCENET. 

Sirt,n. [O. Fr. essart, Pr. eissart, L. Lat. exartum, 
from Lat. ex, out of, from, and sarire, saritum, to 
hoe. See Assarr.] A piece of woodland turned 
into arable Jand. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Sar-t0/ri-al, a. [See SArrortius.] Of, or pertain- 
ing to, a tailor. 

Sar-to/ri-tis,n. [L. Lat. sartorius, a tailor, from 
Lat. sartor, a patcher, tailor, from sarcire, sartum, 
topatch,mend.] (Anat.) The muscle which throws 
one leg across the other, reaching from above the 
hip to below the knee;—called also the tailor’s- 
muscle, 

Sa'ry,n. The same as SAREE. 

Sash, m. An ornamental belt; a decorative girdle; 
a band worn about the waist or over the shoulder, 
or otherwise. Itis used by certain military officers, 
as a badge of distinction. 

Sash, n._ [Fr. chasse, chassis, a frame, sash, in- 
closure, L. Lat. cacia, from Lat. capsa, a chest, box, 
case.] The frame of a window in which the lights 
or panes of glass are set. 

Sash, v.t. [iip. & p. p. SASHED (sisht); p. pr. & 
vb. n.SASHING.] To furnish with sashes, or frames 
for glass. ‘A door half sashed with glass.” Scott. 

Sash’/oon, n. [From sash.] A kind of leather pad, 
stuffed so as to be soft, and put in- 
to a boot for the wearer’s ease, 
[ Obs.] Nares. 

S2/sin,n. (Zodl.) A kind of ante- 
lope found in India, remarkable 
for its swiftness and 
beauty; Antilope cer- 
vicapra. Baird. 

Sais/sa-fras, n. [Fr. 
sassafras, It. sassa- 
Jrasso, sassafras, Sp. 
salsajfras, salsifrax, 
salsifragia, saxifra- 
gia, Lat. saxifraga iggy 
(se. herba), from sax- ~*” 
wm, rock, stone, and 
Jrangere, to break.) (Bot.) A tree of the laurel 
family (Sassafras officinale), whose bark has an aro- 
matic smell and taste. 

Sas/samage,n. [Fr., from sasser, to sift.] Stones 
left after sifting. Smart. 

Sasse (sis), mn. [D. sas, from Fr. sas, a sieve, the 
basin of a waterfall. See Sarse.] A sluice, canal, 
or lock, on a navigable river. [Obs.] 

He is much concerned against Sir N. Cusp’s project of mak- 
ing a great sasse in the king’s lands about Depttord to be a 
wet-dock. Pepys. 

Sis/so-lin, m. [Fr. & Ger. sassolin.] (Min.) Na- 

Sas/so-line, tive boracic acid, found in saline 
incrustations on the borders of hot springs near 
Sasso, in the territory of Florence. Brande. 

Sis/so-rdl, n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus 

Sas/so-r6l/1a, Columba (C. livia); rock-pigeon. 

Sis/sy=biirk,n. The bark of a species of Zry- 
throphleum, used by the natives of Western Africa 
as _an ordeal-poison in their trials for witchcraft. 
[ Written also saucy-bark.] 

Sas'trd,n. [Skr. ¢dstra, an order or command, a 
sacred book, from ¢as, to order, instruct, govern; 
Hind. sha@str or sh@stra.] The same as SHASTER. 
See SHASTER. 

Sat, imp. of sit. See Sir. [Written also sate.] 

Sa/tam (formerly pron. Sat/an) (Synop., § 180), 2. 
[Heb. satan, an adversary, from satan, Ar. shatana, 
to be adverse, to persecute; Gr. Lardy, Laravas, 
Lat. Satanas.] The grand adversary of man; the 
devil, or prince of darkness; the chief of the fallen 
angels; the arch-fiend. 

Sa-tan/ie, a. [Fr. satanique, It. & 8p. satanico.] 

Sa-tin/ie-al, Having the qualities of Satan; re- 
sembling Satan; extremely malicious or wicked; 
devilish; infernal, 

Detest the slander which, with a satanic smile, exults over 

_ the character it has ruined. Dwight. 

Sa-tain/ie-al-ly, adv. In a satanic manner; with 
the wicked and malicious spirit of Satan; diabolic- 
ally. 

Sa-tinliealnesa n. The quality of being satanic, 
fiendishly malicious, or wicked. 

Sa/tan-ism, m7. The evil and malicious disposition 
of Satan; a diabolical spirit. [Rare.] 

Sa/tan-ist, n. A very wicked person. [Rare.] 

Sa/tan-dph/a-ny,n. [Heb. Sdtdn, Satan, and Gr. 
daivey, to appear.] An appearance or incarnation 
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SATCHEL 


of Satan; the state of being possessed by a de- 
mon. [fare.] O. A, Brownson. 
Sitch/’el,n. [See SACHEL.] A little sack or bag. 
Sate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SATED; p. pr. & vb. n. SAT- 
+ ING.] Ne H. Ger. satian, satton, to satiate, from 
sat, A-8. sad, sated, M. H. Ger. saten, N. H. Ger. 
satten, L. Ger. saden, A-S. sadian., Cf. SAD and 
SATIATE.] To satisfy the desire or appetite of; 
to satiate; to glut; to surfeit. ‘‘Crowds of wan- 
derers sated with the business and pleasure of great 
cities.” 
Site (sit), old imp. of sit, for saf. See Sir. 3 
Site’less, a. Not capable of being satisfied; insa- 
tiable. [Rare.]} . Young. 
Sit/el-lite, n. [Fr. & It. satellite, Sp. satelite, Lat. 
satelles, satellitis.] 

1. A secondary planet or moon; a small planet 
revolying round another; as, the satellite of the 
earth; the satellites of Jupiter. _ Morse. 

2. An obsequious dependent; a subordinate at- 
tendant; a subservient follower. 

{=> The English plural, sa¢'el-lites, happening to be 
the same in form as the plural of the Latin word sated/es, 
Pope, in a celebrated couplet, has, by an unusual stretch 
of poetic license, given it a Latin pronunciation — sa-tél'- 
li-tés. 

* Or ask of yonder argent fields above 

Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove. 

Sit/el-li/tiots (-lish/us), @. Pertaining to, or con- 
sisting of, satellites. [/?are.] Cheyne. 

Sa/ti-ate (sa/shi-at, 95), v.¢. (imp. &p.p. SATIAT- 
ED; p.pr. & vb. n. SATIATING.] [Lat. satiare, sati- 
atum, from sat, satis, enough; It. saziare, Pr. sa- 
ziar, Sp. & Pg. saciar, Fr. rassasier, equivalent to 
Lat. as if 7e-ad-satiare. Cf. SATE.] 

1. To satisfy the appetite or desire of; to feed to 
the full; to furnish enjoyment to, to the extent of 
desire; to sate; to glut; as, to satiate appetite or 
sense. 

I may yet survive the malice of my enemies, although they 
should be satiated with my blood. KK. Charles. 

2. To fill beyond natural desire; to gratify to re- 
pletion or loathing; to surfeit. 

3. Tosaturate. See SATURATE. [Obs.] Newton. 

Syn.—To satisfy; sate; suffice; cloy; gorge; over- 
fill; surfeit; glut. — SATIATE, SATISFY, CONTENT. These 
words differ principally in degree. To content is to make 
contented, even though every desire or appetite is not 


gratified. To satisfy is to appease fully the longings 
of desire, ‘To satiate is to go further, and fill so com- 


pletely that it is not possible to receive or enjoy more. 
What satisfies gives us pleasure; what satiates produces 
disgust. 


Content with science in the vale of peace. Pope. 
His whole felicity is endless strife; 

No peace, no satisfaction crowns his life. B. & Fl. 
He may be satiated, but not satisfied. Norris. 


Si/ti-ate (sa/shi-ct, 45,95), a. [Lat. satiatus, p. p. of 
satiare. See supra.| Filled to satiety; glutted ; — 
followed by with or of. ‘‘ Satiate of applause.” Pope. 

Sa/ti-a/tion (sa/shi-a/shun), n. The state of being 
satiated or filled. 

Sa-ti/e-ty, n. [Lat. satietas, from satis, sat, enough; 
Fr. satiété, Pr. sacietat, Sp. saciedad, It. sazieta.] 
The state of being satiated or glutted; fullness of 
gratification, either of the appetite or any sensual 
desire; fullness beyond desire; an excess of gratifi- 
cation which excites wearisomeness or loathing. 

In all pleasures there is satiety. Hakewill. 
But thy words, with grace divine 
Imbued, bring to their sweetness no sateety. Milton. 

Syn.— Repletion; satiation; surfeit; cloyment. 

Satin, n. [Fr. satin, O. Fr. sain, Pg. setim, It. setino, 
Pr. satanis, from It. & L. Lat. seta, silk, orig. seta 
serica, i. e., silk-hair, from Lat. seta, thick, stiff hair. ] 
A glossy silk cloth, of a thick, close texture, and 
overshot woof. 

Sat/i-mét/ (110), n. 
supra.] 

1. A thin species of satin. 

2. A particular kind of cloth made of cotton warp 
and woolen filling. 

Sat/in-flow’er, 17. 
Tunaria. 

Sit/in-spir,n. (Jin.) A fine fibrous variety of 
carbonate of lime, having a pearly luster. Dana. 

SavVim-stone, x. Satin-spar, 

Sat/in-wood, n. (Bot.) A hard, lemon-colored 
wood from India, of a fragrant odor, and taking a 
lustrous finish, and used in cabinet-work. It is pro- 
duced by the Chloroxylon Swietania. Baird. 

Sat/in-y,a. Like, or composed of, satin; as, to have 

a satiny appearance; a satiny texture. 

Sa/tion, 7. [Lat. satio, from serere, satum, to 80W.] 
A sowing or planting. [Obs.] 

It hath not succeeded by sation in any manner of ground. 
ahe™ , Browne. 

Satire (in Eng. often pron, sXt/ur) (Synop. § 130), 
n. [Fr. satire, Sp. & It. satira, Lat. satira, satura, 
from satura, sc. lanz, a dish filled with various 
kinds of frutts, food composed of various ingredi- 
ents, a mixture, medley, from satwr, full of food, 
sated, from sat, satis, enough. ] 

1. A composition, generally poetical, holding up 
vice or folly to reprobation; a keen or severe expo- 
sure of what in public or private morals deserves 
rebates ap invective poem; as, the Satires of Ju- 
venal. 


[Fr. satinet, from satin. See 


(Bot.) A plant of the genus 
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3. Keenness and severity of remark; denuncia- 
tion and exposure to reprobation; trenchant wit; 
sarcasm; ridicule. 

Syn.— Lampoon; sarcasm; irony; ridicule; pas- 
quinade; burlesque; wit; humor. See LAMPOON. 

Sa-tir’ie, a. (Lat. satiricus, Fr. satirique, Sp. 

Sa-tir/ie-al, & It. satirico. See supra.) 

1. Belonging to satire; conveying satire; of the 
nature of satire. ‘A satiric style.’ Roscommon. 

2. Censorious; severe in language; insulting. 
* Satirical rogue.” Shak. 

Syn.— Cutting; poignant; sarcastic; bitter; reproach- 
ful; abusive. 

Sa-tir/ie-al-ly, adv. In a satirical manner; with 
severity of remark; with invective; with intention 
to censure. 

Sa-tir/ie-al-mess,n. The state or quality of being 
satirical. ‘‘An ill-natured wit, brassed to satirical- 
ness.” Fuller. 

Sat/ir-ist, n. [Fr. satiriste.] One who writes satire, 
“'The mighty satirist, who, in the very crisis of the 
great struggle of the Exclusion Bill, had spread 
terror through the Whig ranks.” Macaulay. 

Sat/ir-ize,v.t. [imp. & p. p. SATIRIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. SATIRIZING-] [Fr. satiriser.] To make the 
object of satire; to censure with keenness or se- 
verity. 

It 1s as hard to satirize well a man of distinguished vices, as 
to praise well a man of distinguished virtues. Swift. 

Sat/is-fae/tiom (-fik/shun), n. [Lat. satisfactio, 
Fr. satisfaction, Pr. satisfactio, Sp. satisfaccion, It. 
satisfazione, soddisfazione.] 

1. The act of satisfying, or the state of being 
satisfied; gratification of desire; contentment in 
possession and enjoyment; repose of mind from 
compliance with what it demands. 

The mind having a power to suspend the execution and 
satisfaction of its desires. Locke. 

2. Settlement of a claim, due, demand, &c.; pay- 
ment; indemnification. 

We shall make full satisfaction. Shak. 

3. That which satisfies or gratifies; compensa- 
tion; atonement. 

Exchanging solid quiet to obtain 

The windy satisfaction of the brain. 
Die he, or justice must; unless for him 
Some other, able and as willing, pay 
The rigid satisfaction — death for death. Milton. 

Syn.—Contentment; content; gratification; pleas- 
ure; recompense; compensation; amends; remunera- 
tion; indemnification; atonement. 

Sat/is-fae/’tive, a. [It. satisfattivo, soddisfattivo.] 
Giving satisfaction. [Obs.] Browne. 

Sat/is-fae/to-ri-ly, adv. In a satisfactory manner. 

Sat/is-fae/to-ri mess, n. The quality or condition 
of being satisfied or satisfactory ; the power of sat- 
isfying or giving content; as, the satisfactoriness of 
pleasure or enjoyment. 

Sat/is-fae/to-ry,a. ([Fr. satisfactoire, Sp. satisfac- 
torio, It. satisfattorio. | 

1. Giving or producing satisfaction ; yielding con- 
tent; especially, relieving the mind from doubt or 
uncertainty, and enabling it to rest with confidence; 
as, a satisfactory account of a transaction. 

2. Making amends, indemnification, or recom- 
pense; causing to cease from claims and to rest 
content; atoning; as, to make satisfactory compen- 
sation, or a satisfactory apology for an offense. 

A most wise and sufficient means of salvation by the satis- 


factory and meritorious death and obedience of the incarnate 
Son of God, Jesus Christ. Sanderson. 


Sat/is-fi/a-ble, a. Capable of being satisfied. 

Sat/is-fi/er,n. One who gives satisfaction. 

Sat/is-fy,v.t. [imp.& p. p. SATISFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SATISFYING.] [Fr. satisfaire, Pr. satisfar, 
Sp. satisfacer, Pg. satisfazer, It. satisfare, soddis- 
fare, Lat. satisfacere, from satis, enough, and 
facere, to ee 

1. To gratify fully the desire of; to make content; 

Oe to the full with what is wished for; to 
sate, 


Dryden. 


Death... with us two 
Be forced to satisfy his ravenous maw. Dilton. 

2. To comply with the rightful demands of; to 
give what is due to; to answer or discharge, as a 
claim, debt, legal demand, or the like; to pay off; 
to requite; as, to satisfy an execution. 

A grave question... arose, whether the money... should 
be paid directly to the discontented chiefs, or should be em- 
ployed to satia/y the claims which Argyle had against them. 

Macaulay. 

3. To free from doubt, suspense, or uncertainty; 
to give assurance to; to set at rest the mind of; 
to convince; as, to satisfy one’s self by inquiry. 

The standing evidences of the truth of the gospel are in 
themselves most firm, solid, and satisfying. Atterbury. 

Syn.—To satiate; content; please; gratify; sate; 
recompense; compensate; remunerate; indemnify. See 
SATIATE. 

Sat’is-fy¥,v. i. 1. To give satisfaction or content; 
to afford gratification. 

2. To feed or supply to the full. 

3. To make payment; to atone. Milton. 

Sits 27 aes adv. In amanner tending to sat- 
sfy. 

Sa/tive, a. [Lat. sativus, from serere, satwm, to 
£0w 3 It. & Sp. sativo.] Sown,as ina garden; prop- 
agated by seed. [ Obs. and rare.] Evelyn. 


SATURNINE 


Sa/trap, or Sat/rap (Synop., § 130), 2. [Fr. sd- 
trape, Sp. satrapa, It. satraupo, Lat. satrapes, sa~- 
traps, Gr. carpamns, originally a Persian word; 
khshatrapavan, ruler.]_ The governor of a proy- 
ince. [Ancient Persia.] ; 

Sat/ra-pal (Synop., §180), a. Pertaining to a satrap 
or a satrapy. 

Sa/trap-ess, or Sat/ra-pess,n. A female satrap. 

Sa-trap/ie-al,a. Satrapal. [Rare.] Sydney Smith. 

Sat/rva-py (Synop., § 180), m. [Fr. satrapie, Sp. & 
It. satrapia, Lat. satrapia, satrupea, Gr. carpareia.] 
The government or jurisdiction of a satrap. 

Sat/ii-ra-ble, a. [Lat. satwrabilis, Fr. saturable.] 
Admitting of being saturated ; capable of saturation. 

Sait/ii-rant,a. ([Lat. saturans, p. pr. of saturare. 
See SATURATE.] Impregnating to the full; satu- 
rating. 4 


Sat/ii-rant, n. (Med.) A substance which neutral- 


izes the acid in the stomach, Coxe. 
Sat/t-rate (sit/yy-rat), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SATU- 
RATED; p. pr. & vb. nN. SATURATING.]| [Lat. satu- 


rare, saturatum, from satur, full of food, sated; It. 
saturare, Sp. saturar, Fr. saturer.] To cause to 
become completely penetrated, impregnated, or 
soaked, to infuse into until no more can be received ; 
to fill fully; to sate. 
Innumerable flocks and herds covered that vast expanse of 
emerald meadow, saturated with the moisture of the Atlantic. 
Macaulay. 
Sait/ii-rate, a. [Lat. saturatus. See supra.] Filled 
torepletion. ‘‘ Feathers saturate with dew.” Cowper. 
Sat/i-ra/tion, n. [Lat. satwratio, Fr. saturation, 
Sp. satwracion, It. satwrazione.] 
1. The act of saturating, or the state of being 
saturated ; complete penetration or impregnation. 
2. (Chem.) The satisfaction of the mutual affini- 
ties of combining bodies to such a degree, that no 
more of either will enter into the combination; the 
combination of bodies in such proportions as to 
satisfy completely their combining aflinities. 
Sat/ur-day, n. [A-S. Stiterdiig, Stiterndiig, Sié- 
ternes diig, Saturn’s day, from Sdter, Sitern, Saturn 
and dig, day; D. Zaturdag, Lat. dies Satwrnt. 
The seventh or last day of the week; the day fol+ 
lowing Friday and preceding Sunday. 
Sa-tii/ri-ty,n. [Lat. sa- 
turitas, from satur, full 
of food, sated; Pr. satu- 
ritat, It. saturita.| The 
state of being saturat- 
ed; fullness of supply. 


Obs.] Warner. 
Sat/urn, n. [Lat. Sa- 
turnus. 
1. (Myth.) One of the 
oldest and _ principal 


deities, the son of Celus 
and Terra (heaven and 
earth), and the father of (2 
Jupiter. The corre-/ 2 
sponding Greek divinity ' WE 





was Kpévos, later Xpévos, WM (1. 
Time. Saturn (from an ancient 
2. (Astron.) One of a 


the planets of the solar 

system, next in magnitude to Jupiter, but more re- 
mote from the sun. Its diameter is seyenty-nine 
thousand miles, its mean distance from the sun near- 
ly nine hundred millions of miles, and its year, or 
periodical revolution round the sun, nearly twenty- 
nine years and a half. 

3. (O. Chem.) The metal lead. ; 

fe ( Her.) The black color in blazoning arms; sa- 

e. 

(> Formerly by some pronounced Saturn. 

Sat/ur-ma'li-d, n. pl. [Lat. See supra.] 

1. (Rom. Antiq.) The festival of Saturn, celebrat- 
ed in December, originally during one day, but 
afterward during seven days, aS a period of unre- 
strained license and merriment for all classes, ex- 
tending even to the slaves. 

2. Hence, a period or oceasion of general license, 
especially one in which the lower elements of society 
or character gain or are allowed a temporary as- 
cendency. 

Sat/ur-na/li-an,a. [Lat. Saturnalia.] 

1. Pertaining to the Saturnalia. 

2. Hence, of unrestrained and intemperate jollity ; 
riotously merry; loose; dissolute. ‘‘Saturnalian 
amusement.” Burke. 

Sa-tiir’/ni-an, a. [Lat. Saturnius.]} ; 

1. (Myth.) Pertaining to Saturn, whose age or 
reign, from the mildness and wisdom of his govern- 
ment, is called the golden age. 

2. Hence, distinguished for purity, integrity, and 
simplicity; golden; happy. [/fare.] ‘‘ Augustus, 
born to bring Saturnian times.” Pope. 

Sat/urn-i-cén’/trie, a. (Astron.) Appearing as if 
seen from the center of the planet Saturn. ; 

Sat/ur-nine,a. [It.& Sp. satwrnino, Fr. saturnien, 
from Lat. Saturnus, equivalent to Saturni stella, 
the planet Saturn. ] 

1. Under the influence of the planet Saturn. 

2. Hence, not readily susceptible of excitement; 
phlegmatic; dull; heavy; grave; as, a saturnine 
person or temper, 

3. (O. Chem.) Of, or pertaining to, lead; as, sat- 
urnine compounds. Silliman. 


wolf, food, foot; 


oe) 


SATURNIST 


Sat/ur-nist, ». A person of a dull, grave, gloomy 
temperament. Browne. 


Sat/ur-nite (49), m. [Fr. saturnite.] (Min.) A 


metallic substance, separated from lead in torrefac- 
tion, resembling lead in its color, weight, solubility 
in acids, &c., but more fusible and brittle, and easily 
Kirwan. 


scorified and volatilized. [Obs.] 

Sa/tyr (sa/tur) (Synop., §130), n. 
[Fr. satyre, Pr. satiri, Sp. & It. 
satiro, Pg. satyro, Lat. satyrus, 4 =a II 
Gr. carvpos.|] (Myth.) A sylvan 
deity or demigod, represented 
as amonster, part man and part 
goat, and characterized by riot- 
ous merriment and lascivious- 
ness. 

Rough satyrs danced; and fauns, 

with cloven heel, 

From the glad sound would not be 

~ absent long. SZ 2 : 

Sit/y-ri/a-sis, n. [Lat., Gr. =3S07,<S* 
carvpiacts. Seesupra.] (Aed.) 

Immoderate venereal appetite ; 
priapism. : Coxe. 

Sa-tyr/ie, a. |Lat. satyricus, Gr. carvptxés.] Per- 
taining to satyrs; as, satyric tragedy. en OCUCe 

Sa-tir/i-on,n. ([Uat. satyrion, satyriwm, Gr. cari- 
ptov.} (Bot.) A plant of the genus Satyrium, sup- 
posed capable of exciting salacity. 

Sa-tir/i-iun, n. [See supra.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants having aphrodisiac properties, or capable of 
exciting salacity. 

Sauce, n. [Fr. sauce, O. Fr. sause, Pr., Sp., It., & 
L. Lat. salsa, properly salt-pickle, from Lat. salsus, 
salted, salt, p. p. of salire, to salt, from sai, salt. 
Cf. SouseE.] 

1. A mixture or composition to be eaten with food 
for improving its relish; a relishing condiment; 
arretizing addition to the principal material of a 

ish. 

High sauces and rich spices are brought from the Indies. Baker. 


2. Culinary vegetables and roots eaten with flesh. 
[Prov. Eng. Collog. U. S.] Forby. Bartlett, 


Roots, herbs, vine-fruits, and salad-flowers... they dish up 
-various ways, and find them very delicious sauce to their 
meats, both roasted and boiled, fresh and salt. Beverly. 


3. Sauciness; impertinence. [Zow.] Halliwell. 


To serve one the same sauce, to retaliate one injury 

with another. [Vulgar.] 
Sauge,v.t. [imp. & p. p. SAUCED (sawst); p. pr. & 
vb. HN. SAUCING. | 
1. To accompany with something intended to give 
a higher relish; to supply with appetizing condi- 
ments. 

2. To gratify with rich tastes; to please; hence, 
to cover, mingle, or dress, as if with sauce; to make 
an application to. [fare.] 

Earth, yield me roots; 
Who seeks for better of thee, sauce his palate 
With thy most operant poison. Shak. 

3. To make poignant; to give zest, flavor, or in- 
terest to; to set off; to vary and render attractive. 
Then fell she to sauce her desires with threatenings. Sidney. 
Thou sayest his meat was sauced with thy upbraidings. Shak. 


4. To treat with bitter, pert, or tart language; to 

be impudent or saucy to. [ZLow.] 
T'll sauce her with bitter words. Shak. 
Sauce/-a-lone’, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Brysimum (£, alliaria, or Alliaria officinalis), used 
as a salad, as a pot-herb, or in soups; Jack-by-the- 





4 
Satyr (from an an- 
cient statue). 


hedge; hedge-mustard. [ng.] 
Sauce’-bodat, n. A vessel with a lip for pouring 


out sauce. Simmonds. 

Sauge’bdox, n. [See Saucr and SAucy.] A saucy, 

impudent fellow. 

Sau¢e’pan, 7. A small pan for sauce; a small skil- 

let, in which sauce or small things are boiled. 

Sau/¢cer, 1. Ee: sauciére, from sauce. SeeSAauck.] 

1. A small pan in which sauce is set on a table. 
[Obs.] Bacon. 

2. A small dish, like a deep plate, in which a tea- 
cup or coffee-cup is set. 

Sau/¢i-ly, adv. [From saucy.] In asaucy manner; 

impudently ; with impertinent boldness. Addison. 

Sau/c¢i-mess, n. The quality of being saucy; that 

which is saucy; impertinent boldness; contempt of 
superiors; impudence. 
His sauciness will jest upon my love. Shak. 
Syn. — Impudence; impertinence; rudeness; inso- 
lence. See IMPUDENCE. 

Saucisse (s0/sees’) 

Saucissom (s0/secs/song’) 

SAUSAGE. | 

1. (Mining or Gun.) A long pipe or bag, made of 
cloth well pitched, or of leather, filled with powder, 
serving to communicate fire to mines, caissons, 
bomb-chests, &c. 

2. (fort.) A long bundle of fagots or fascines for 
raising batteries and other purposes, 

Sau/¢y, a. [compar. SAUCIER; superl. SAUCIEST.] 
Eng. sauce, from Lat. salsws, salt, sharp. See 
AUCE. | 

1. Bold to excess; transgressing the rules of de- 
corum; treating superiors with contempt; impu- 
dent; as, a saucy fellow. 

“ Am I not the protector, saucy priest? 


n. [Fr., from saucisse, 


Sausage, q. v. See 


Shak. 
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2. Expressive of impudence; as, a saucy eye; 
saucy looks. 
Syn.—Impudent; insolent; impertinent; rude. 


Squ/¢y-biirk, n. See SASSY-BARK. 

Saud,n. See SAADH. 

Sauerkraut (sour/krout), n. [Ger., from sauer, 
sour, and kraut, herb, cabbage.] Cabbage preserved 
in brine, and allowed to ferment ; —a German dish, 

Saul,n. Soul. [Obs.] See Soun. 

Saul, x. (Bot.) An East Indian timber tree (Shorea 
robusta), much used for building purposes. It is 
close-grained and heavy, of a light-brown color, not 
so durable, but stronger and tougher than teak. 

Sau/lie,». A hired attendant or mourner at a fu- 
neral. [Scot.] W. Scott. 

Sault (80, or 800), n. [O. Fr. See SaAutr.] A 
rapid in some rivers; as, the Saulé de Ste Marie. 
uerSel Bartlett. 

Saun/¢ing-béll, n, The same as SAINT’s BELL. 
See SAINT’s BELL. 

Siitun/ders,n. See SANDERS. 

Siun/derg-bliie, n. [Corrupted from Fr. cendres 
blewes, blue ashes.] A kind of color prepared from 
calcined lapis-lazuli; ultra-marine. [Written also 
sanders-blue. | 

Stiun/ter (sinter), v.t. [imp.& p. p. SAUNTERED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. SAUNTERING.] [Written also santer.] 
[From Fr. sainée terre in the phrase aller a la sainte 
terre, to go to the holy land, from idle people who 
roved about the country and asked charity under 
pretense of going a la sainte terre, to the holy land. 
Cf. also Ger. schlerdern, to saunter, Up. Ger. 
schlentern, L. Ger. & D. slendern.] To wander 
about idly; to lounge; to stroll. 

One could lie under elm-trees in a lawn, or saunter by the 
side of a stream. Masson. 
Syn.— To loiter; linger; stroll; wander. See Lorrer. 


Siun/ter, n. A sauntering, or place for saunter- 


ing. Young. 
Saiun/ter-er, n. One who saunters, or wanders 
about idly. 


Saur, n. [Contracted from Gael. salachar, filth, 
nastiness, from salach, foul, nasty, from sal, filth, 
refuse.] [Prov. Eng.] 

1. Soil; dirt. Grose. 
2. Urine from a cow-house. Halliwell. 

Squw'rit-a, n.pl. (Zodl.) An order of reptiles, com- 
prehending the lizards, alligators, &c. See SAv- 
RIAN. 

Sau/ri-an, a. [Gr. catipa, catoos, alizard.] (Zo0l.) 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a saurian. 

Sawri-an,n. [Fr. sauriens. See supra.] (Zodl.) 
An animal of the order of reptiles which includes 
all that are covered with scales, and have four legs, 
as the lizard. See REPTILE. * 

Sau/roid,a. [Gr. cadpos, a lizard, and eidus, form. ] 
Resembling the lizard in certain characteristics ; as, 
sauroid fish. 

Sau-réiph'a-gits,n. [Gr. cadvpos, lizard, and ¢4- 
yew, to eat.] (Ornith.) A genus of birds belonging 
to the family of the butcher-birds. 

Sawry, n. (Jchth.) A fish of the genus Scomber- 
esox (S. sawrus), belonging to the pike family. 

Sawsaége, n. [Fr. saucisse, Sp. salchicha, It. sal- 
Siccia, salcizza, L. Lat. salcitia, salsicia, from Fr. 
sauce, Sp. & It. salsa. See SAucE.] An article of 
food made of meat minced and highly seasoned, and 
inclosed in a cylindrical case or skin, usually made 
of the intestines of some animal. 

(= Pronounced saw!stj, or sas'sij, by Walker, and 
still pronounced sa@s/szj by the vulgar. 

Saus/sur-ite (49), . (Min.) A massive, cleavable 
mineral, of extreme toughness, of a white, greenish, 
or grayish color, consisting of silica, alumina, lime, 
oxide of iron, and soda;— so named from M. 
Saussure. Dana. 

Sauterelfe (sdt/rél’), mn. [Fr.] An instrument 
used by stone-cutters and carpenters to trace and 
form angles. Crabb. 

Sauterme (so/térn’), n. [Fr.] A kind of French 
wine. 

Sauvegarde (sodv’gird’),n. (Zodl.) A reptile of 
the genus Lacerta; a species of lizard called moni- 
tor. See MONITOR. 

Sav/a-ble,a. [From save.] Capable of being saved. 

In the person prayed for, there ought to be the great _dispo- 
sition of being in a savable condition. Bp. Taylor. 

Sav’a-ble-mess, n. Capability of being saved. 

Savla-eou,n. [Fr.] (Ornith.) A bird of the genus 
Cancroma; boat-bill, See BoAaT-BILL. 

Savage, a. [O. Eng. salvage, O. Fr. savaige, sal- 
vage, N. Fr. sauvage, Pr. salvatge, Sp. salvage, It. 
salvaggio, selvaggio, salvatico, selvatico, from Lat, 
silvaticus, belonging to a wood, wild, from silva, a 
wood. 

ie Pedals to the forest; remote from human 
residence and improvements; uncultivated; wild; 
as, a savage wilderness. ‘‘Cornels and savage ber- 
ries of the wood.” Dryden. 

2. Wild; untamed; as, savage beasts of prey. 

3. Uncivilized; untaught; unpolished; rude; as, 
savage life; savage manners, 

What nation, since the commencement of the Christian era, 
ever rose from savage to civilized without Christianity ? 

EL. D. Griffin. 

4. Characterized by cruelty; barbarous; fierce; 

ferocious; inhuman; brutal; as, a savage spirit. 


y 





SAVIN 


Syn.— Ferocious; wild; uncultivated; untamed; un- 
taught; Uncivilized; unpolished; rude; brutish; brutal; 
heathenish ; barbarous ; cruel; inhuman; fierce; pitiless; 
merciless; unmerciful; murderous. See FEROCIOUS. 

Savlage,n. 1. A human being in his native state 
of rudeness; one who is untaught, uncivilized, or 
without cultivation of mind or manners. 

2. A man of extreme, unfeeling, brutal cruelty ; 
a barbarian, 

4 : 

Saiv/age, v.t. To make wild, barbarous, or cruel. 

_[fare.] Thomson. 

Sav/age-ly, adv, Ina savage manner; cruelly. 

Sav/agse-mess,n. 1. The state or quality of being 
savage, untamed, uncultivated, or uncivilized 

2. Cruelty; barbarousness. 

___ Wolves and bears, they say, 
Casting their savageness aside, have done 
Like offices of pity. Shak. 
Sivage-ry, m. [Fr. sawvageric. See supra.] 

1. The state or condition of being savage; a wild, 
uncultivated condition; barbarism; savagism. ‘(A 
like work of primeval savagery.” C. Kingsley. 

2. An act of cruelty; barbarity. 

The wildest savagery, the vilest stroke, 


‘That ever wall-eyed Wrath or daring Rage 
Presented to the tears of soft Remorse. Shak. 


3 Wild growth, as of plants. [Obs.] Shak. 

Sav’/ag-ism, n. The state of being savage; the 
state of rude, uncivilized men, or of men in their 
_native wildness and rudeness. 

Sa-van/na,n. [Sp. savana, sabana, a sheet for a 
bed, a piece of cloth sufficiently long and wide to 
cover a bed, a large plain covered with snow, from 
Lat. sabanum, Gr. caBavov, alinen cloth.}| An ex- 
tensive open plain or meadow, or a plain destitute 
of trees, and covered with grass. [Also savannah. | 

02 A savanna...is a plain of grass, affording pas- 
turage in the rainy season; but a few shrubs also grow 
upon it. Pampas are vast plains without vegetation ex- 
cept during three months of the rainy season, when they 
yield fine grass. A steppe is properly a vast extent of 
country, slightly rolling, without woods, but not without 
large plants and herbs. Pampas and deserts are found 
alternating with steppes. A desert may have a sparing 
vegetation, and so differ from pampas: if it has any 
plants, they are scrubby and fibrous, with few leaves, and 
of a grayish color, and so it differs from steppes and sa- 
vannas. But there are rocky and gravelly, sandy and 
salt, deserts. A heath is a level covered with the plant 
to which that name has been applied. Finally, a prairie 
differs from a savanna only in being under a zone where 
the seasons are not marked as wet and dry, but where 
the herbage corresponds to a variable moisture. 

J. Weiss. Atlantic Monthly. 

Savanna flower (Bot.), an evergreen, climbing plant 
of the genus Zchites, growing in Jamaica. 


Savane (sii/ving’), n.; pl. SAVANTS (sii/ving’). 
[Fr., from savoir, to know, Lat. sapere.] A man of 
learning; one versed in literature or science; a per- 
son eminent for acquirements. 

Save, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SAVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SAVING.] [O. Fr. saver, salver, N. Fr. sauver, Pr.; 
Sp., & Pg. salvar, It. & Lat. salvare, from Lat. 
salvus, saved, safe. | 

1. To make safe; to procure the safety of; to pre- 
serve from injury, destruction, or evil of any kind; 
to rescue from danger; as, to save a house from the 


flames, 


He cried, saying, Lord, saveme. Matt. xiv. 30. 


Thou hast... quitted all to save 
A world from utter loss. Milton. 
2. To keep from being spent or lost; to secure 
from waste or expenditure; to lay up; to reserve. 


Now save a nation, and now save a groat. Pope. 


3. To rescue from, as from something undesir- 
able or hurtful; to insure against; to spare. 
Tl save you that trouble, sir. Shak. 
4. To hinder from occurrence; to obviate; to 
prevent. 
Will you not speak to save a lady’s blush? Dryden, 


5. To keep one’s self from losing; to catch; to be 
in time for. ‘‘Just saving the tide, and putting ina 
stock of merit.’’ Swift. 

To save appearances, to preserve a decent outside; to 
avoid exposure of any thing disgraceful or embarrassing. 

Syn.—To preserve; rescue; deliver; protect; spare; 
reserve; prevent. 

Save, v.i. To hinder expense; to be economical. 
Brass ordnance saveth in the quantity of the material. Bacon. 

Save, prep. Except; excepting; not including; leay- 
ing out; deducting. 

Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes, save one. 

2 Cor. xi. 24. 
Sive/’=all, 7. [From save and all.] Any contrivance 
intended to prevent waste or loss; as, (a@.) A small 
pan, or a short cylinder of stone or wood, with a pin 
at the top, inserted in a candlestick to save the ends 
of candles. (b.) (Nauwt.) A small sail sometimes set 
under the foot of another sail, to catch the wind 
that would pass under it. _ Totten. 
Siv’e-loy, n. A kind of dried sausage. Simmonds. 
Sav’er,n. 1. One who saves, preserves, or rescues 
from evil or destruction; as, the saver of the land. 

2. One who escapes loss; one frugal in expenses ; 

an economist. ; 
Siv/in,n. [Written alsosabine.] [Fr. sabine, savi- 
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SAVING 


nier, Pr. savina, Sp., Pg., It., & Lat. sabina.] (Bot.) 
An evergreen tree or shrub of the genus Juniperus 
(J. sabina). Itis acompact bush, with dark-colored 


foliage, and producing small berries having a | 


glaucous bloom. 

(2 The name is also applied, in the United States, to 
the Juniperus Virginiana, or red cedar, which resembles 
the savin of Europe. 

Siiv/ing,p.a. 1. Avoiding unnecessary expenses; 
frugal; not lavish; economical. 

2. Bringing back in returns or receipts the sum 
expended; incurring no loss, though not gainful; 
as, a saving bargain; the ship has made a saving 
voyage, y ‘ 

Siiv/ing, prep. or p. pr. With the exception of; in 
favor of; excepting; without disrespect to. ‘‘Sav- 
ing your reverence.” Shak. 

{> Used also, as a conjunction, with ¢at understood. 

Siv/ing, n. 1. Something kept from being expended 
or lost; exception; reservation. ‘‘ Contend not with 


those that are too strong for us, but still with a | 


saving to honesty.” D Estrange. 
2. That which is saved; as, the savings of years 
of economy. : 

Sav/ing-ly, adv. 1. Ina saving manner; with fru- 
gality or parsimony. 

2. So as to be finally saved from eternal death; 
“ Savingly born of water and the Spirit.” Waterland. 

Siv/ing-mess,n. 1. The quality of being saving; 
carefulness not to expend money without necessity 
or use; frugality; parsimony. 

3. Tendency to promote salvation. Johnson. 

Siv/ings-bank, n. A bank in which savings or 
earnings are deposited and put to interest. 

Siv/ior )(sav/yur), n. [O. Fr. saveor, salveor, 

Sav/iour salveire, N. Fr. sauveur, Pr. salvaire, 
salvador, Sp. & Pg. salwador, It. salvatore, Lat. sal- 
vator, from salvare, to save. | 

1. One who saves, preserves, or delivers from de- 
struction or danger. 

2. Specifically, he whe brings salvation to men; 
Jesus Christ, the Redeemer. 

Sa/vor,n. [O. Fr. savor, N. Fr. savewr, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. sabor, It. sapore, Lat. sapor, from sapere, to 
taste, savor.] [Written also savour. | 

1. Quality affecting the organs of taste or smell; 
taste and odor; flavor; relish; as, the savor of an 
orange or rose; an ill savor. 

I smell sweet savors. Shak. 

2. Hence, specific flavor or quality; characteris- 
tic property; distinctive temper, tinge, taint, and 
the like. 

Why is not... the savor of heaven perpetually upon my 
spirit? Baxter. 

3. Sense of smell; power to scent, or trace by 
scent. [fare.] ‘Beyond my savor.” Herbert. 

Syn.— Taste; flavor; relish; odor; scent; smell. 

Sa/vor,v.i. [imp. & p. p. SAVORED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SAVORING.] [From the noun; O. Fr. savorer, N. 
Fr. savourer, Pr. saborar, Sp. & Pg. saborear, It. 
saporare.| [Written also savour.] 

1. To have a particular smell or taste; — with of. 

2. To partake of the quality or nature; to indi- 
cate the presence or influence; to smack, 

This savors not much of distraction. Shak. 

I have rejected every thing that savors of party. Addison. 

Sa/vor, v. t. 1. To perceive by the smell; hence, 
to perceive; to note. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

2. To have the flavor or quality of; to indicate 
the presence of. [fare.] 

That cuts us off from hope, and savors only 
Rancor and pride, impatience and despite. Milton. 

3. To taste or smell with pleasure; to delight in; 
to like; to favor. 

Sa/vor-i-ly, adv. [From savory.] In a savory man- 
ner; with pleasing relish; with approbation. 

Sa/vor-i-mess, n. The quality or condition of being 
savory; pleasing taste or smell; as, the savoriness 
of a pine-apple or a peach. 

Sa/vor-less, a. Having no savor; destitute of smell 
or taste; insipid. 

Sa’vor-ly, a. Well-seasoned; of good taste. 


Sa’vor-ly, adv. Withapleasing relish. Barrow. 
Sa/vor-otis, a. Having asavyor; savory. [Obs.] 


Sa/vor-y, a. [From savor.] Having savor or relish; 
pleasing to the organs of taste or smell; agreeable; 
pleasant. [Written also savoury. | 

The chewing flocks 
Had ta’en their supper on the savory herb. Milton. 

Sa’vor-y, n. [Fr. savorée, It. savoreggia, santoreg- 
gia, satureja, Lat. pees (Bot.) An aromatic 
labiate plant of the genus Satwreia, much used in 
cooking. [Written also savoury.] 

Sa-voy’, n. [Fr. chou de Savoie, Ger. Savoyer kohl 
N. Lat. brassica sabauda.] (Bot.) A variety of the 
common cabbage, having curled leaves, much culti- 

, yated for winter use; Brassica oleracea major. 

Sav/oy-iird’, n. [Fr., It. Savojardo.] (Geog.) A 
native or inhabitant of Savoy. 

Saw, imp. of see. See SEE, 

Saw, n. [A-S. sagu, Sw. saga, Dan. saga, sagn, 
Icel. saga, ségn, O. H. Ger. saga, N. H. Ger. sage, 
L. Ger. segge.| A saying; proverb; maxim; de- 
cree, [Obs.] See Say. Shak. 

Saw,n. [A-S. sage, D. zaag, Dan. saug, sav, Sw. 
stig, Icel. ség, O. H. Ger. saga, M. H. Ger. sage, 
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sege, N. H. Ger. stige.] An instrument for cutting 
or dividing substances, as wood, iron, &c., consisting 
of a thin blade or plate of steel, with a series of 
sharp teeth on one edge, which remove successive 
portions of the material by cutting or tearing. 

Band saw, an endless band of steel with saw teeth 
upon one edge, passing over and driven by two wheels. — 

ircular saw (Fig. 1), a 
disk of steel with saw 
teeth upon its periphery, 
and revolved on an ar- 
bor.—Cross-cut saw. See 
Cross-cut.—Scroll saw, 
a ribbon of steel with 
saw teeth upon one edge, 
fastened and winding 
upon the wheel at the : 
oes ores Lec cd yes es 
the pitman, and kept in Ae ae St 
tension by the nes Cipulan Bay, 

An air-pump, by means of the pipe, blows the saw-dust 
away from the work on the table. See also HANDSAW. 
Saw, v.t. [imp. SAWED ; p.p. SAWED, OY SAWN; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SAWING.] [O. H. Ger. sagon, segon, M. 
H. Ger. sagen, segen, N. H. Ger. sagen, D. zagen, 
Sw. sdga, Dan. sauge, save, allied to Lat. secare, to 

cut. 

if To cut with a saw; to separate with a saw; as, 
to saw timber or marble, 

2. To form by cutting with a saw; as, to saw 
boards or planks; that is, to saw timber into boards 
or planks. 

3. To play upon; to hoax. [U. S.] Bartlett. 

Saw,v.i. 1. To use a saw; to practice sawing; as, 
aman saws well. 

2. To cut with a saw; as, the mill saws fast or 
well. 

3. To be cut with a saw; as, the timber saws 
smoothly. 

Sa-war/ra=ntit, n. An edible nut of excellent 
quality, obtained from a South American tree; the 
Pekea tuberculosa. [Written also saowari-nut. | 

Saw/der, 7, [Corrupted from solder.] Flattery ; — 
especially in the phrase soft sawder, that is, some- 
thing which tickles the vanity of a person, and is 
used to accomplish a purpose. [ Vulgar.] 

Saw/diist,n. Dust or small fragments of wood, stone, 
or other material, made by the attrition of a saw. 

Saw/er,n. One that saws; a sawyer. 

Saw/-fish, n. (Jchth.) A cartilaginous fish of the ge- 
nus Pristis, close- 
ly allied to the 
sharks, It has the 
upper jaw  pro- 
longed into a long 
beak -or snout, 
with teeth ar- 
ranged along both 
edges. It some- 
times attains the 
length of from 
twelve to fifteen 
feet, and is one of 
the most formidable enemies of the whale tribe. 

Saw/-file, n. A three-cornered file, such as is used 
for sharpening saw teeth. 

Saw’-fly, n. (Lntom.) One of a family of hymen- 
opterous insects, the females of which are fur- 
nished with an ovipositor toothed like a saw, with 
which they bore holes for their eggs in the twigs 
and stems of plants. Baird. 

Saw/-frame, 7. The frame, ina saw-mill, in which 
the saw is set for moving up and down. 

Saw’-in,n. The form of cotton-gin invented by 
Eli Whitney, in which the cotton-fibers are drawn, 
by the teeth of a set of revolving circular saws, 
through a wire grating which is too fine for the seeds 
to pass. 

Saw/egrass,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Sche- 
nus ; bog-rush. See BoG-RusH. 

Saw’-man/drel, n. A contrivance for holding a 
saw fast in a lathe. Simmonds. 

Saw/-mill, n. A mill for sawing, especially for 
sawing timber, 

Saw’ney, n. 1. A Scotchman; a nickname cor- 
rupted from Sandy, that is, Alexander. [Vulgar.] 

2. A stupid fellow; a blockhead. 

Saw/l-pit,. <A pit over which timber is sawed by 
two men, one standing below the timber and the 
other above. Mortimer. 

Saw/=sét, n. An instrument used to set or turn the 
teeth of a saw a little outward, that they may make 
a kerf somewhat wider than the thickness of the 
blade, to prevent clogging or friction; — called also 
saw-wrest. 

Saw/-toothed (-tootht), a, 
teeth like those of a saw. 

2. (Bot.) Serrate. Gray. 

Sawlitry,n. (Mus.) A psaltery. [Obs.] Dryden. 

Saw/-wort (-wifirt),. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 








= 


Saw-fish (Pristis cirratus). 


1. Having a tooth or 


Serratula, so named from its serrated leaves. It 

has the habits and qualities of the thistles. 
Saw/-wrést, n. A saw-set. See SAW-SET. 
Saw/yer,n. [From saw, like lawyer, fromlaw. Cf. 


SAWER. | 

1. One whose occupation is to saw timber into 
planks or boards, or to saw wood for fuel. 

2. A tree which, being undermined by a current 


of water, and falling into the stream, lies fast by |! 
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the roots, with its branches rocking above and below 
the surface of the water, with the fluctuations of the 
current of the stream, from which motion the name 
is derived. [U.S.] 

Sax/’a-tile, a. [Fr. saxatile, Lat. saxatilis, from sax- 
wm, a rock.] Pertaining to rocks; living among 
rocks. Hunter. 

Sax/-hoérn, n. (Mus.) One of a numerous class 
of brass wind-instruments, invented by M. Saw, of 
Paris, and much employed in military bands. 

Sax/iva/votis, a. [Fr. saxicave, from Lat. savum, 


rock, and cavare, to make hollow, from cavus, hol- 
low.] (4o6l.) Boring or hollowing out rocks ; — said 


of certain mollusks which live in holes in rocks, 


made either by boring or otherwise. Dana. 

Sax-iff/fwa-gant, a. [See infra.] Breaking or de- 
stroying stones; saxifragous. [/are.] 

Saxtf/ra-gant, 2, That which breaks or i 
stones. Cole. 

Sax/i-frage, n. [Lat. saxvifraga, from saxifragus, 
stone-breaking, from saxwm, rock, and frangere, to 
break. Cf. SASSAFRAS.] (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Saxifraga, which embraces many species, 
men hardy herbs, growing naturally on or among 
rocks. 

(2 The burnet saxifrage is of the genus Pimpinella ; 
the golden saxifrage, of the genus Chrysoplenium; the 
meadow saxifrage, of the genus Seseli; the mountain 
saxifrage, of the genus Saxifraga (S. opposttifolia). 

Sax-if/ra-gotis, a. [Lat. saxifragus, Fr. saxifrage. 
See supra.] Dissolving stone, especially dissolving 
stone in the bladder. 

Sax’om (or siks/n), n. [A-8. Seaxa, pl. Seaxe, 
Seaxan, from seaz, a knife, a short sword, a dagger, 
O. H. Ger. sahs; O. H. Ger. Sahso, N. H. Ger. 
Sachse, Sasse, a Saxon, Lat. Saxo, pl. Saxones.] 

1. (Geog.) (a.) One of a nation or people who 
formerly dwelt in the northern part of Germany, 
and who, with other Teutonic tribes, invaded and 
conquered England in the fifth and sixth centuries ; 
an Anglo-Saxon. (b.) A native or inhabitant of 
Saxony. 

2. The language of the Saxons; Anglo-Saxon. 

Sax/on (07 siks/n), a. (G@eog.) (a.) Pertaining to the 
Saxons, to their country, or to their language; An- 
glo-Saxon. (b.) Of, or pertaining to, Saxony or its 
inhabitants. 

Saxon architecture (Arch.), a style of architecture 
employed in England before the Norman conquest, char- 
acterized by massive columns, semicircular arches, and 
extreme simplicity of ornamentation.— Saxon blue, a 
deep-blue liquid used in dyeing, and obtained by dissoly- 
ing indigo in concentrated sulphuric acid. Brande. — 
Saxon green, a green color produced by dyeing with yel- 
low upon a ground of Saxon blue. 

Sax/on-igm (or siks’/n), 2. An idiom of the Saxon 
language. : 

Sax/on-ist (or siks/n), m. One versed in the Saxon 
language. 

Sax’o-phone, n. [From Saz, the name of the in- 
ventor, and Gr. dwy4, sound, tone.] (Mus.) A wind 
instrument of brass, blown through by a reed, and 
thus partaking of the qualities both of a brass in- 
strument and of a clarionet. 

Sax/-tii/baé, nm. (Mus.) A powerful instrument of 
brass, curved somewhat like the Roman buccina, or 
tuba ;—invented by M. Saz, of Paris. 

Say, v.t. [imp.& p.p. SAID (contracted from sayed) ; 
p.pr. & vb. n. SAYING.] [O. Eng. segge, seggen, 
seyen, stggen, sayen, sayn, A. 8. secgan, seggan, O. 
Sax. seggian, O. Fries. sega, D. zeggen, L. Ger. 
seggen, O.H. Ger. sagon, sagen, sagjan, segjan, N. 
H. Ger. sagen, Icel. segia, Sw. stiga, Dan. sige. | 

1. To utter in words; to tell; to speak; to pro- 
nounce; to declare. 

Arise, and say how thou camest here. Shak. 

2. To repeat; to rehearse; to recite; to pro- 
nounce; as, to say a lesson. 

Of my instruction hast thou nothing ’bated 
In what thou hadst to say? Shak. 

8. To announce as a decision or opinion; hence, 
to form an opinion upon; to be sure about; to be 
determined in mind as to. 

But what it is, hard is to say. Hilton. 

It is said, or they say, it is commonly reported; it is 
rumored; people assert or maintain. — Say, in the imper- 
ative, used parenthetically; tell me; speak. — Zhat ts to 
say, that is; in other words; otherwise. 

Say, v.i. To make answer; to express an opinion; 
to reply. ; 

To this argument we shall soon have said; for what con- 
cerns it us to hear a husband divulging his household priva- 
cies? ilton. 

Say (sa), n. [A-8. sagu. See Saw.] A speech; 
something said; a current story; a maxim or prov- 


erb. [Rare or collog.] ‘He had no sooner said 
out his say.” DEstrange. 
That strange palmer’s boding say 
That fell so ominous and drear 
Full on the object of his fear. W. Scott. 


Say,n. [A contraction or corruption of assay; q. v-] 
1. Trial by sample; sample. [Obs.] 
To take 


A say of venison... by the nose, Massinger. 
2. Tried quality; temper; proof. 
He found a sword of better say. Spenser. 


Say,v.t. Totry; to assay. [Obs.] 


Say,n. [Fr. saye, sate, Pr. saya, saia, saga, Sp. saya, 
ee 
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Pg. saya, saia, It. saja, M. H. Ger. sei, O. Fr. sai, 
fr. Lat. saga, equiv. to sagum, sagus, acoarse woolen 
blanket or mantle. See SAcum and Sack.] [Obs.] 
1. A species of silk or satin. 
Their minds are made of say; 
Their love is like silk changeable. Old Song. 
2. A delicate kind of serge or woolen cloth, 
Thou say, thou serge, nay, thou buckram lord. 
Say’er, 1. One who says. 
Mr. Curran was something much better than a sayer of 
smart sayings. ‘ effrey. 
Sa-yétte’, n. [See supra.] A mixed stuff of silk 
and cotton ; — called also sagathy. Simmonds. 
Say’ing, n. That which is said; an expression; a 
sentence uttered; a declaration; especially, a pro- 
verbial expression; an aphorism; a proverb. 
Many are the sayings of the wise, 
In ancient and in modern books enrolled, 
¥xtolling patience as the truest fortitude. Milton. 
Syn.—Declaration; speech; adage; maxim; apho- 
_ rism; apothegm; saw; proverb; by-word. 


Seeger tote n. Master of assay; one who tries or 


Shak. 


proves. [ Obs.| ‘‘ Great say-master of state.” B. Jon. 
Seab, n. [A-8. sciibb, sceabb, scebb, Dan. skab, Sw. 


skabb, Prov. Ger. schabe, Lat. scabies, It. scabbia, 
allied to A-S. scafan, Goth. skaban, O. H. Ger. 
scaban, N. H. Ger. schaben, L. Ger. schawen, Icel. 
skafa, Dan. skave, Sw. skafva, Eng. shave, Lat. 
scabere, to scratch. ] 

L. (Med.) An incrustation over a sore or wound, 
formed by the desiccation of the secretion of the dis- 
eased part. 

2. A contagious disease of sheep, resembling the 
mange in horses, &c. 

3. A mean, dirty, paltry fellow. [Zow.] Shak. 

Seib’bard, n. . Eng. scauberk, scawberk, per- 
haps from Icel. skafa, chisel, and biarga, Goth. 
bairgan, O. H. Ger. bergan, N. H. Ger. bergen, to 
conceal. Cf. Icel. skdlpr, scabbard, O. Sw. skalp.] 
The case in which the blade of a sword, &c., is kept; 
a sheath. 

Nor in thy scabbard sheathe that famous blade. Fairfax. 


Seitb/bard, v.¢. To putin a scabbard or sheath. 
Seab/bed (60), @. [From scab.] 

1. Abounding with scabs; diseased with scabs. 

2. Hence, mean; paltry; vile; worthless. 
Seab/bed-ness, n. The state of being scabbed. 
Seib’bi-ness, n. [From scabby.] The state or 

uality of being scabby. 

Seab’ble,v.t, ThesameasScApPpLE, See SCAPPLE. 
Seab/by, a. [compar. SCABBIER; superl, SCAB- 
BIEST.] [From scab.] 

1. Affected with scabs; full of scabs. 

2. Diseased with the scab or mange; mangy. 
Sea’bi-@s,n. [Lat.] (Med.) A kind of contagious 

cutaneous disease; the itch. Dunglison. 
Sea/’bi-otis, a. [Lat. scabiosus, from scabies, the 
scab; Fr. scabiewx, It. scabbioso.]_ Consisting of 
scabs; rough; itchy; leprous; as, scabious eruptions. 
Sea/bi-otis, n. [Fr. scabieuse, Pr. scabiosa, Sp. & 
Pg. escabiosa, It. scabbiosa, N. Lat. scabiosa.] 
(Bot.) (a.) A plant of the genus Scabiosa, said to 
be useful in cutaneous diseases. Loudon. (b.) A 
plant of the genus Hrigeron; flea-bane. 
Seib/’ling, n. A fragment or chip of stone. [Writ- 
ten also scabline.] 
Sea-bréd/ity, n. [Lat. scabredo, from scaber, 
rough.] Roughness; ruggedness. [Obs.] Burton. 
Sea’brotis, a. [Lat. scabrosus, from scaber, rough; 
Fr. scabreux, It. scabroso, Sp. escabroso.] 

1. Having hard, short, rigid points; rough; 
rugged, Arbuthnot. 

2. Harsh; unmusical. [?are.] 

His verse is scabrous and hobbling. Dryden. 

Sea’/brotis-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
scabrous; roughness; ruggedness, 

Seib’wort (-wirt),n. (Bot.) A plant; a species of 
Helenium. 

Sead, n. 
garbh, the fish called alewife. 
the genus Caranx; horse-mackerel, 
MACKEREL. 

Seaf/fold, n. [O. Fr. eschafault, eschafaut, esca- 
oc escadafaut, N. Fr. échafaud, Pr. cadafalc, 

p. cadafalso, cadahalso, cadalso, It. catafalco, 
L. Lat. escafaldus, O. D. scafaut, N. H. Ger. schaffot, 
from the Romansch catar, to view, from Lat. capta- 
re, to strive to seize (sc. oculis) with the eyes, and It. 
falco, for palco, a scaffold, stage, from O. H. Ger. 
palcho, balco, beam, N. H. Ger. balke, balken.] 

1. A temporary structure of timber, boards, &c., 
for various purposes, as for supporting workmen 
and the materials, in building, &c., for exhibiting 
a spectacle upon, or for holding the spectators at a 


show, &c, 
Pardon, gentles all, 
The flat, unwearied spirit that hath dared 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object. - Shak. 
2. Especially, a stage or elevated platform for the 
execution of a criminal. ‘‘ That a scaffold of execu- 
tion should grow a scaffold of coronation.” Sidney, 
Sexf/fold, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SCAFFOLDED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SCAFFOLDING.] ‘To furnish with a scaffold ; 
to sustain; to uphold. 
Seaf/fold-age, n. A scaffold; a scaffolding; a 
stage, [Obs.] : Shak, 


[Gael. & Ir. sgadan, a herring, sgadan 
(Ichth.) A fish of 
See HorRseE- 
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Seaffold-ing, n. 1. A frame or structure for tem- 
porary support; a stage; a frame; a scaffold; as, 
the scaffolding of the body. Pope. 

2. Materials for scaffolds. 

Seaf/fold-pole, . A long pole for supporting or 
building a scaffold, Simmonds. 

Setg/lia (skil/ya), n. [It. scaglia, a scale, shell, 
a chip of marble or stone.] (Min.) A reddish va- 
riety of chalk. Dana. 

Seag/liola (skil/yo/la), n. [It. scagliuola, dimin- 
utive of scaglia. See supra.] An imitation of 
marble, formed by a substratum of finely ground 
gypsum mixed with glue, the surface of which, while 
soft, is studded with splinters of marble, spar, gran- 
ite, and the like, and then colored and polished. 

Sea’ld, n. [(Lat.] (Med.) A machine formerly em- 
ployed for reducing dislocations of the humerus, 

Seail’a-ble, a. Capable of being scaled. 

Sea-lide’, )n. [Ir. escalade, Sp. escalada, It. sca- 

Sea-la’do, lata. See SCALE, v. t.] (Miil.) An 
assault on a besieged place with ladders to mount 
the walls; an escalade, Fairfax. 

Sea-la@'ri-d,n. (Lat., flight of steps.] 
(Conch.) A genus of gasteropodous 
mollusks, having shells pure white and 
lustrous, of a turreted form, with many 
whorls, and ornamented with many 
transverse ribs. Baird. 

Sea-lir/i-form, a. [Fr. scalariforme, 
from Lat. scalare, scalaria, staircase, 
ladder, and forma, form.] Having 
transverse bars and spaces, or what 
look like spaces, so as to resemble a 
ladder, as vascular tissue transversely 
barred and striated. 

Sea/la-ry (Synop.,§ 130), a. [Lat. scala- 
ris, from scalx, a staircase, a ladder. ] 
Resemblinga ladder ; formed with steps. 





Scalaria com- 
munis. 


[ Obs. ] Browne. 
SealVa-wiig, n. A miserable scamp; a scapegrace. 
[ Vulgar.) Bartlett. 


Seald (skawld),v.¢. [imp.& p.p.SCALDED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. SCALDING.] [O. Fr. eschalder, eschauder, 
N. Fr. échauder, Sp. & Pg. escaldar, It. scaldare, 
mee one from ex and caldus, calidus, warm, 
hot. 

1. To burn with hot liquid; to pain or injure by 
contact with, or immersion in, any fluid of high 
temperature; as, to scald the hand or foot. 

Mine own tears do scald like molten lead. Shak. 
Here the blue flames of scalding brimstone fall. Cowley. 


2. To expose to a boiling or violent heat over a fire, 
or in water or other liquor; as, to scald meat or milk. 
Seald, n. [See supra.] burn, or injury to the 
skin and flesh by some hot liquid, or by steam. 
Seald, n. [Originally scall, q. v.] Scurf on the 
head; scab. Spenser. 
Seald, a. Scurvy; paltry; poor; as, scald rhymers. 
[ Obs. ] Shak. 
Senld (Synop., § 130), ». [Icel. skald, Sw. skald, 
Dan. skiald, Ger. skalde, allied to Sw. skalla, N. 
H. Ger. schallen, O. H. Ger. scellan, to sound.] One 


of the ancient Scandinavian poets and historiogra- } 


phers; a reciter and singer of heroic poems, eulo- 
gies, &c., among the Norsemen; more rarely, and 
less properly, a bard among any of the ancient Teu- 
tonic nations or tribes. [Written also skald.] 

A war-song such as was of yore chanted on the field of bat- 
tle by the scalds of the yet heathen Saxons. W. Scott. 

Sexld/er, n. A Scandinavian poet; a scald. 

Seald/-fish, n. (Jchth.) A fish of the genus Rhom- 
bus (R. arnoglossus), allied to the turbot, floun- 
der, &c. Yarrell. 

Seald’-héad,n. [See Scaup.] (Med.) A pustular 
eruption, mostly of the hairy scalp, in which the 
pustules are in distinct, often distant patches, grad- 
ually spreading till the whole head is covered as 
with a helmet; skin below the scabs being red, shin- 
ing, dotted with papillous elevations, excreting fresh 
matter, and the roots of the hair often destroyed; 
Porrigo scutulata, 

Seald/ie, a. Pertaining to the scalds or poets of an- 
tiquity ; composed by scalds. Warton. 

Seald/ing-h6t, a. So hot as to scald the skin. 

Seale, n. [A-S. scdlu, sceailu, dish of a balance, 
balance, Icel. skal, balance, dish, Dan. skaal, drink- 
ing cup, bowl, dish, O. H. Ger. sc@la, dish, shell, 
N. H. Ger. schale, D. schaal, a scale, bowl, shell. ] 

1. The dish of a balance; hence, the balance itself}; 
an instrument or machine for weighing; as, to turn 
the scale ;— chiefly used in the plural when applied 
to the whole instrument or apparatus for weighing. 

Long time in even scale 
The battle hung. 

The scales are turned; her kindness weighs no more 

Now than my vows. Waller, 

2. (pl.) (Astron.) The sign of the Balance, or 
Libra, in the zodiac. 

Seale, n. [A-S. scealu, scalu, ashell, parings, Dan. 
& Sw. skal, a shell, Dan. skidl, skéil, a fish-scale ; 
hence, O. Fr. escale, escaile, N. Fr. écaille, scale of 
a fish, and écale, shell of beans, peas, eggs, hull of 
nuts, almonds, It. scaglia.] 

1. One of the small, thin, membranous or bony 
pieces which form the covering of many fishes and 
reptiles, belonging to the dermal part of the skele- 
ton, or dermo-skeleton. 


Milton. 
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Fish that with their fins and shining scales 
Glide under the green wave. Milton. 

2. Hence, any thin layer or leaf of metal or other 
material, resembling in thinness or size the scale of 
a fish; as, a scale of iron, of bone, or the like. 

3. (Bot.) A small appendage like a rudimentary 
leaf, scale-like in form, and often in arrangement; 
as, the scale of a bud, of a bulb, of a pine-cone, and 
the like. dl 

4. The thin metallic lining of a pocket-knife 
handle. [See Jilust. of Av recht 

5. An incrustation deposited on the inside of a 
vessel in which water is heated, as in a steam-boiler, 
and the like. 


Scale armor (Mil.), armor made of small metallic 
scales overlapping, and fastened upon leather or cloth. 

Seale, n. [Lat. scalx, scala, It. scala, Sp. & Pg. 
escala, Pr. scala, escala, O. Fr. eschele, eschiele, 
N. Fr. échelle.) 

1. A ladder; series of steps; means of ascending. 

2. Hence, any thing graduated, especially when 
employed as a measure or rule, or marked by lines 
or degrees at regular intervals; as, specifically, (a.) 
A mathematical instrument, consisting of a slip 
of wood, ivory, or metal, with one or more sets of 
spaces graduated and numbered on its surface, for 
measuring or laying off distances, &c., as in draw- 
ing, plotting, and the like. (6.) (Mus.) The gamut, 
or graduated series of all the tones, ascending or 
descending, from the key-tone to its octave, and 
which may be repeated through any number of oc- 
taves. (c.) A scale of miles, yards, feet, &c., fora 
map or plan. (d.) A basis for a numeral system; 
as, the decimal scale; binary scale, &c. 

(— The diatonic scale is graduated by steps and half 
steps (tones and semitones), and completes itself in seven 
tones, astending thus: do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, the do 
which follows being the recommencement of the same 
scale or series in a higher octave; the chromatic scale is 
graduated all the way by half steps,.and completes itself 
in twelve tones. The word is sometimes used as synony- 
mous with compass; as, the scale of an instrument. 

3. Hence, gradation; succession of ascending and 
descending steps and degrees; progressive series; 
scheme of comparative rank or order; as) a scale of 
being. 

There is a certain scale of duties... which for want of 
studying in right order, all the world isin confusion. Milton. 

4. Relative dimensions, without difference in pro- 
portion of parts; size or degree of the parts or 
components in any complex thing, compared with 
other like things; as, a map on a scale of an inch to 
a league. 

Seale, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SCALED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SCALING.] [O. Fr. escheller, eschelier, Pr. escalar, 
escaliar, Sp. & Pg. escalar, It. scalare, from Lat. 
scale, scala (see SCALE, 2.), N. Fr. escalader, from 
escalade. See SCALADE.] To climb by a ladder, 
or as if by a ladder; to ascend by steps; to clam- 
ber up. 

Oft have I scaled the craggy oak. Spenser. 
[From scale, a balance.] To measure; 
to compare; to weigh. [Rare.] ‘Scaling his pres- 
ent bearing with his past.” Shak. 

Seale, v.t. [From scale, the covering of a fish.] 

1. To strip or clear of scales; as, to scale a fish. 

2. To take off in thin layers or scales, as tartar 
from the teeth; to pare off, as a surface. “If all 
the mountains were scaled, and the earth made 
even.” Burnet. 

3. To spread, as manure or loose substances; 
also, to disperse; to waste. [Prov. Lng.] 

4, Hence, to spread abroad. [0bs.] 


We'll scale it [news] a little more. Shak. 


5. (Gun.) To clean, as the inside of a cannon, by 
the explosion of a small quantity of powder. Totten. 
Seale, v.i. 1. To lead up by steps; to ascend. [Odbs.] 
“The stair that scaled by steps of God to heaven’s 
gate.” Milton. 
2. To separate and come off in thin layers or 

lamin. 
The old shells of the lobster scale off. Bacon. 


3. To dissipate; to depart; toscatter. Jeffrey. 
Seale/-béam, n. The lever or beam of a balance. 
Seiile’=bee/tle, n. (Hntom.) The tiger-beetle. 
Seaile’-béard [commonly pronounced skib/urd], 2. 

1. (Print.) A thin slip of wood used to extend a 

page to its true length, make types register, secure 
uniformity of margin, and for other purposes. 
Savage. 
9. A thin veneer or leaf of wood, used for cover- 
ing the surface of articles of furniture, and the like, 
Sealed, a. Having scales like a fish; squamous; 
as, a scaled snake. : 
Seale’-in/seet, n. (Hntom.) A small hemipterous 
insect, of a more or less flattened, scale-like ap- 
- pearance, the species of which belong chiefly to the 
genus Coccus. They live on the juices of the plants 
on which they are found. 
Sele/less (109),a. Destitute of scales. 
Seale’-mdss, n. (Bot.) A plant belonging to the 
order Jungermannia, resembling moss, growing 
upon the trunks of trees in damp earth, and in simi- 
lar situations;—so called from its small, scale- 
like leaves, 
Sea-léne’,a. [Lat. scalenus, Gr. cxadnvés, Fr. sca- 
léne.] (Geom.) (a.) Having the sides and angles 


| Seale, v. t. 
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unequal; —said of a triangle. (b.) Hay- 
ing the axis inclined to the base, as a cone, 

Sea-léne’,n. (Geom.) A triangle having 
its sides and angles unequal. 

Sea-lé/no-hé/dvon, n. [Gr. cxadnvés, 
uneven, and ¢dpa, seat, base. ] (Crystallog.) 
A pyramidal form under the rhombohe- 
dral system, in which the pyramids are 
six-sided, and the faces are scalene trian- 
gles. Dana. 

Sealfer,n. One who scales. 

Seqle/-stone, n. (Min.) The same as TABULAR 
Spar. See TABULAR. 

Sea/li-ness,n. [From scaly.] The state of being 
scaly; roughness. 

S<eal/ing-biir, n.  (Steam-boilers.) A rod for re- 
moving scale from heating surfaces. 

Seal/ing-haim/mer, 7. (Steam-boilers.) A ham- 
mer for removing scale from heating surfaces, as 
from the surface of a steam-boiler. 

Seal/ing-1lid/der, n. A ladder made for enabling 
troops to scale a wall. 

Sea-lid/la, n. The same as SCAGLIOLA. See ScAG- 
LIOLA. 

Seall, n. [Allied to A-8. scealu, scalu, shell, scab, 
parings; Dan. skal, Ger. schale. See SCALD, SCALD- 
HEAD, and SCALE.] Scab; scabbiness; leprosy. 

It is a dry scall, even a leprosy upon the head. Lev. xiii. 30. 
Seall,a. Scurvy; scabby; mean. [Obs.] 
Sealled, a. Scurvy; scabby; scall. [Obs.] 
Seallion (-yun), n. [Lat. cepa Ascalonia, from 

Ascalonius, of Ascalon, from Ascalo, Ascalon, a 
town in Palestine; It. scalogno, Sp. escalona, Fr. 
escalotte, échalotte. See ESCHALOT and SHALLOT. | 
(Bot.) A plant, the Allium Ascalonicum, which 
grows about Ascalon, in Palestine. It is allied to 
the garlic and onion. 

Seal/lop (sk6l/lup), n. [Written also scollop.] [See 
EscALope.] 

1. (Conch.) A marine shell- 
fish or bivalve mollusk, of the 
genus Pecten, often used for 
food. The shell occurs in abun- 
dance on the coast of Palestine, 
and was formerly worn by pil- 
grims as a mark that they had 
been to the Holy Land. 


Scalene 
Triangle. 
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Seim/ble, v.t. To mangle; to maul. 

Seam/bler, n. 1. One who scambles. 

2. A bold intruder upon the generosity or hospi- 
tality of others. Steevens. 

Seam/bling-ly, adv. Inascambling manner; with 
turbulence and noise; with bold intrusiveness. 

Sea-mit'lus,n. (Lat., originally a little bench or 
stool, dim. of scammum, bench, stool, from scan- 
dere, to ascend.|] (Arch.) A sort of second plinth 
or block, below the bases of Ionic and Corinthian 
columns. 

Seam-m0O/ni-ate, a. Made 
with scammony. 

Seim/mo-ny, n. [Lat. scammonia, scammonea, 
Gr. cxappwvia, Fr. scammonée, It. scamonea, Sp. & 
Pg. escamonea, Pr. escamonea, comers 

1. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Convolvulus (C. 
scammonia). 

2. An inspissated sap obtained from the plant 
Convolvulus scammonia, of a blackish-gray color, 
a nauseous smell, and a bitter and acrid taste. It is 
used in medicine as a cathartic. The best scammony 
comes from Aleppo, in light, spongy masses, easily 
friable. That of Smyrna is black, ponderous, and 
mixed with extraneous matter. 

Seimp, x. [O. Fr. escamper, to run away, to make 
one’s escape; for it is originally and especially one 
who contracts a debt and runs off without paying it. 
See infra.) A great rascal; a scoundrel; a mean 
villain; a rogue. [Colloq.] 

Seam/’per, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SCAMPERED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. nN. SCAMPERING.] [O. Fr. escamper, Pr. es- 
campar, It. scampare, to escape, to save one’s self, 
Lat. as if excampare, from ex, from, and campus, 
the field (sc. of battle).] To run with speed; to 
hasten escape. 

Seam/per, n. 


Mortimer. 


[From scammony.] 


A run, as ona horse; hasty flight. 

Seaimp/ish, a. Of, or like, a scamp; as, scampish 
conduct. Hurlbut. 

Sean, v.t. [imp.& p. p. SCANNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SCANNING.] [Fr. scander, O. Fr. escander, Sp. es- 
candir, It. scandire, scandere, from Lat. scandere, 
to climb, to scan.] 

1. To mount by steps; to go through with step by 
step; specifically, to go through with, as a verse, 
marking and distinguishing the feet of which it is 
composed; to show, in reading, the metrical struc- 





2. A recess or curving of the 
edge of any thing, like the seg- 
ment of a circle. 

3. A kind of dish for baking oysters in. 

Seal/lop (sk6l/lup), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SCALLOPED 
(skollupt) ; p. pr. & vb. Nn. SCALLOPING.] To 
mark or cut the edge or border of into segments of 
circles, 

Seal/loped, a. 1. Furnished with a scallop; made 
or done with or in a scallop. 

2. Having the edge or border cut or marked with 
segments of circles. 

Scalloped oysters (Cookery), opened oysters baked 
with crumbs of bread strewed over the surface. This 
was, at first, literally done in distinct scallop shells, and 
afterward in a dish for the purpose called a scallop, 
whence the name. 

Sealp, n. [Cf. Lat. scalpere, to cut, carve, scal- 
prum, a sharp, cutting instrument.] That part of the 
integument of the head usually covered with hair; 
hence, the skin of the head, or a part of it, with the 
hair belonging to it, torn off, as by the Indian war- 
riors of North America, as a token of victory over 
an enemy. 

By the bare scalp of Robin Hood's fat friar, 


Scallop Shell. 


ture of; to recite metrically. 
2. To go over and examine point by point; to 
examine with care; to scrutinize. 
The actions of men in high stations are all conspicuous, and 
liable to be scanned and sifted. Atterbury. 
Seain’dal,n. [Fr. scandale, O. Fr. scandele, escan- 
dele, Pr. escandol, escandre, Sp. & Pg. escandalo, 
It. scandalo, from Lat. scandaluwm, Gr. cxavdador, 
the stick or spring in a trap, a snare laid for an 
enemy, a stumbling-block, offense, scandal. | 
1. Offense caused or experienced; reproach or 
reprobation called forth by what is regarded as 
wrong, heinous, or flagrant; imputed disgrace. 
Have brought scandal 
To Israel. Mlilton. 
2. Reproachful aspersion; opprobrious censure; 
defamatory speech or report; something uttered 
which is false and injurious to reputation; defama- 
tory talk, uttered heedlessly, recklessly, or falsely. 
You must not put another scandal on him. Shak, 
My known virtue is from scandal free. Dryden. 
3. (Hquity.) Any thing alleged in the pleadings 
which is impertinent and reproachful to any person, 
or which derogates from the dignity of the court, or 





This fellow were a king for our wild faction. Shak. 
Sealp,n. <A bed of oysters or muscles. [Scot.] 
Sealp,v.¢. [imp. & p.p. SCALPED (skalpt); p. pr. 

& vb. n. SCALPING.] To deprive of the scalp, or in- 
teguments of the head. 

Seal/pel, n. [Lat. scalpellum, dim. of scalprum; 
Fr. scalpel, It. scalpello, scarpello, Pg. scalpello, 
Pr. scapel, Sp. escalpelo, escarpero. See supra. 
(Surg.) A knife used in anatomical dissections and 
surgical operations. Brande. 

Sealp/er, n. (Surg.) An instrument used 

Sealp/ing-Vron, in scraping foul and carious 
bones; a raspatory. 

Seal/pri-form, a. 


[Lat. scalprwm, chisel, and 
forma, form.) 


Having the form of a chisel; as, 
scalpriform incisors. R. Owen. 
Sealy, a. [From scale.] 1. Covered or abounding 
with scales; rough; as, a scaly fish. “The scaly 
crocodile.” Milton. 

2. Resembling scales, laminz, or layers. 

3. Mean; scabby; as, a scaly fellow. See ScALL. 
[ Collog. and vulgar.) 

4. (Bot.) Composed of scales lying over each 
other; as, a scaly bulb; covered with scales; as, a 
scaly stem. 

Seal/y-winged (-wingd), a 
scales, as some insects. 

Seam/ble,v. 7. [O. D. schampelen, to deviate, to 
slip, schampen, to go away, escape, slip, N. D. 
schommelen, to stir, to shake. ] 

1. To stir quick; to be busy; to scramble; to be 
bold or turbulent. ‘‘The scambling and unquiet 
time.” Shak, 

2. To shift awkwardiy; to be awkward. ‘‘Some 
scambling shifts.” More. ‘* A fine old hall, but a 


Having wings with 


is contrary to good manners, Daniell. Smith. 

4. A wine measure of Marseilles, equal to three 
and a half gallons. Simmonds. 

Syn.—Defamation; detraction; slander; calumny; 
opprobrium; reproach; shame; disgrace. 

Sean/dal, v. t. 1. To treat opprobriously; to de- 
fame; to asperse; to traduce. [Rare.} 
I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
And after scandal them. Shak. 

2. To scandalize; to offend. [Obs.] Bp. Story. 

Syn.— To shock; displease; annoy; defame; traduce; 
reproach; slander; calumniate; asperse; vilify; disgrace. 

Sean/’dal-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SCANDALIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. SOANDALIZING. | ee scandaliser, 
Pr. & Sp. escandalizar, Pg. escandalisar, It. scan- 
dalizzare, scandalezzare, Lat. scandalizare, Gr. 
oxavoanivety.] 

1. To give offense to; to excite the reprobation 
of; to offend the feelings or the conscience of by 
some action supposed criminal. 

I demand who they are whom we scandalize by using harm- 
less things. looker. 

The congregation looked on in silence, the better class scan- 
dalized, and the lower orders, some laughing, others backing 
the soldier or the minister, as their fancy dictated. IW. Scott. 

2. To reproach; to libel; to bring disgrace on; 
to defame, 

To tell his tale might be interpreted into scandalizing the 
order, + Scott, 

Sein/dal-oiis,a, [Fr. scandaleuz, Sp. escandaloso, 
It. scandaloso. 

1. Giving offense; exciting reprobation; calling 
out condemnation; extremely offensive to duty or 
propriety. ‘* Nothing scandalous or offensive to 








scambling house.” Hvelyn. 








any.” . Hooker. 
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2. Disgraceful to reputation; bringing shame or 
infamy; opprobrious; as, a scandalous crime or 
vice. 

3. Defamatory; libelous; as, a scandalous story. 

Sein/dal-otis-ly, adv. 1. In a manner to give 
offense; shamefully. 

His discourse at table was scandalously unbecoming the dig- 
nity of his station. Swift. 

2. With a disposition to find fault; censoriously. 
“ Scandalously nice.” , Pope. 

Sean/dal-otis-mess, n. The quality of being scan- 
dalous; the quality of giving offense, or of being 
disgraceful. 

Sean'da-liuem Mag-na’tum. ([Uat., scandal of 
magnates.] (Zaw.) A defamatory speech or writing 
made or published to the injury of a person of dig- 
nity ; — usually abbreviated scan. mag. 

Sean/dent, a. [Lat. scandens, p. pr. of scandere, 
to climb.] (Bot.) Climbing, either with spiral ten- 
drils for support, or by adhesive fibers, as a stalk; 
performing the office of a tendril, as a petiole. 

Sean/di-ma/vi-an,a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Scandinavia, or ancient Sweden and Norway. 

Sean/dima/vi-an,n. ((eog.) A native or inhabit- 
ant of Scandinavia. 

Sean/sion, n. [Lat. scansio, from scandere, scan- 
sum, to climb; It. scansione, Sp. escansion. See 
Scan.] The act of scanning. 

Sean-so'rés, n. pl. [N. Lat., from scandere, scan- 
sum, to climb.] (Or- S = 
nith.) An order of @& 
birds whose toes are in 
pairs, two before and 
two behind, by which ° 
they are enabled tocling 
to and climb upon trees, 
as the woodpeckers 
and parrots. Not all of 
this order are actually 
climbers; and there are 
climbing birds that do 
not belong to this or- 
der. 

Sean-so/ri-al, a. ( Bot.) 
Climbing, or adapted to 
climbing ; —a term ap- 
plied to the order of 
birds called Scansores. 
See SCANSORES. 

Sean-sO/ri-al,n. (Or- 






Ky y 4 
Scansores. 
aa, head and foot of cuckoo; b b, 
Xu head and foot of green wood- 
nith.) A bird belonging pecker; ¢ ec, head and foot of | 
to the order Scansores, great jacamar, 
Seant,v.¢. [imp. & p.p. SCANTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SCANTING. [From the adjective.] ; 
1. To limit; to straiten; to treat illiberally; as, 
to scant one in provisions; to scant ourselves in the 
use of necessaries. 
Iam scanted in the pleasure of dwelling on your actions. 
Dryden. 
2. To cut short; to make small, narrow, or scanty. 
“ Scant not my cups.” Shak. 
Seant,v.i. To fail, or become less; as, the wind 


scants, 
Seant, a. [compar. SCANTER; superl. SCANTEST. 
Rare.) [A-8. scxned, scéned, p. p. of scenan, 


scénan, to break, wound, destroy, Icel. skeina, to 
wound slightly. Cf. L. Lat. scantellatus, mutilated, 
shortened. ] 

1. Not full, large, or plentiful; scarcely sufficient ; 
less than is wanted for the purpose; scanty; not 
enough; as, a scant allowance of provisions or 
water; a scant pattern of cloth for a garment. 

His sermon was scant, in all, a quarter of an hour. Ztidley, 

2. Sparing ; parsimonious; giving cautiously ; cha- 
ry. [Obs.] 

Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence. Shak. 
Seant, adv. In a scant manner; with difficulty; 
scarcely ; hardly; not quite. [Obs.] ‘So weak that 
he was scant able to go down the stairs.” Fuller, 
Seant,n. The state of being scant or scanty; scant- 
iness; scarcity. 
Seant/ily, adv. [From scanty.] Ina scanty man- 
ner ; notfully ; not plentifully ; sparingly ; niggardly. 

Though his mind was very scantily stored with materials, 
he used what material he had in such a way as to produce a 
wonderful effect. acaulay. 

Sceant/imess,n. The quality or condition of being 
scanty ; narrowness; want of amplitude, greatness, 
or abundance; want of sufliciency. 

Alexander was much troubled at the scantiness of nature 


itself. South. 
Sean/tle, v.i._ [Dim. of scant, v.] To be deficient; 
to fail. [Obs.] Drayton. 


Sean/tle, v. ¢. [O. Fr. eschanteler, to break into 
cantles, from cantel, chantel, corner, side, piece. 
See CANTLE.] To scant; to be niggard of; to di- 
vide into small pieces; to cut short. [Obs.] 

i * All their pay 
Must your discretion scantle; keep it back. J. Webster. 

Seant/let, n. [O. Fr. eschantelet, corner, angle, from 
cantel, chantel. See supra.] A small pattern; a 
small quantity. [Obs.] Hale, 

Seint/ling,n. [O. Fr. eschantillon, N. Fr. échantil- 
don, a sample, pattern, from cantel, chantel. See 
supra.] 

1. A fragment; a bit; a little piece; hence, (a.) 
A piece or quantity cut for a special purpose; a 
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sample. [Obs.] ‘‘A pretty scantling of his knowl- 
edge may be taken by his deferring to be baptized 
50 my years.” Milton. (b.) A small quantity; 
alittle bit; not much. [Obs.] ‘‘ Reducing them to 
narrow scantlings.” Bp. Taylor. 

2. A piece of timber sawed or cut of a small size, 
as for studs, rails, &e. 

3. The dimensions of a piece of timber, with re- 
gard to its breadth and thickness; hence, the meas- 
ure or dimensions of any thing. 

4, A rough draught; a rude sketch or outline. 

Seant/ling,a. [From scantle,v.i.] Notplentiful; 
small. . [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 

Seant/ly, ade. 1. In a scant manner; not fully or 
sufficiently; narrowly; penuriously; without am- 
plitude. Dryden. 

2. Scarcely; hardly. [Obs.] 

Scantly they durst their feeble eyes dispread 
Upon that town. Fairfax. 

Seaint/ness, n. [From scant.] The condition or 
quality of being scant; narrowness ; smallness; 
insufliciency ; exiguity. ‘' Scantness of outward 
things.” Barrow, 

Seant’/y, a. [compar. SCANTIER; superl, SCANTI- 
rom scant. ] 

1. Wanting amplitude or extent; narrow; small; 
scant, 

His dominions were very narrow and scanty. Locke. 

Now scantier limits the proud arch confine. Pope. 

2. Not abundant for use or necessity ; not copious 

-or full; not ample; hardly sufficient; as, a scanty 

language; a scanty supply of words; a scanty sup- 
ply of bread. 

3. Sparing; niggardly; parsimonious. 

In illustrating a point of difficulty, be not too scanty of 
words. Watts, 

Syn. — Scant; narrow; small; poor; deficient; scarce ; 
sparing; parsimonious ; penurious; niggardly. 

Seape, v.t.ori. [imp. & p. p. SCAPED (skapt); p. 
pr. & vb. n.SCAPING.] To get away, or away from; 
to escape. [Obs. or poet.] Milton. 

Seape,n. [Obs.] 1. An escape. 

Ispoke of most disastrous chances, 
Of hair-breadth scapes in the imminent, deadly breach. Shak. 

2. Means of escape; evasion. Donne. 

3. Freak ; aberration; deviation; slip; fault. 
“Not pardoning so much as the scapes of error 
and ignorance,” Milton. 

4. Loose act of vice or lewdness, Shak. 

Seape, n. [Fr. scape, It. scapo, 
Sp. escapo, Lat. scapus, Gr. cxd- 
TOS, OkijT0S, TKITTPOV. | 

1. (Bot.) A peduncle rising 
from the ground or a subterra- 
nean stem, as in the stemless vio- 
lets, the bloodroot, and the like. 

2. (Arch.) (a.) The shaft of a 
column. (b,) Theapophyge ofa 
shaft. Oxf. Gloss. 

Secape’-gal/lows (-gil/lus), n. 
One who has narrowly escaped the gallows for his 
crimes. 

Seape’-goat, n. [From escape and goat.] (Jewish 
Antiq.) A goat upon whose head were symbolically 
placed the sins of the people, after which he was 
suffered to escape into the wilderness. Lev. xvi. 10. 

Seape’-grag¢e,n. A graceless, hair-brained fellow. 

Seape’less, a. [From scape.] (Bot.) Destitute of 
a scape. 

Seape/ment, 7. The mechanism by which the im- 
pulse of the wheels is communicated to, and their 
motion regulated by, the pendulum of a clock, or 
balance of a watch. See ESsCcAPEMENT. 

Seape’-wheel,n. The wheel in an escapement, as 
of a clock, which drives the pendulum, and into the 
teeth of which the pallet plays. 

Seaph/igsm,n. [Fr. scaphisme, from Gr. cxarrew, 
oxarewy, cxapety, to dig.) A barbarous punishment 
inflicted on criminals, among the Persians, by con- 
fining them in a hollow tree till they died a misera- 
ble death. 

Seiph/ite (49) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. scaphite, 
from Gr. cxady, Lat. scapha, a boat, any thing dug 
or scooped out, from Gr. cxarrecy, to dig.] (Paleon.) 
A genus of extinct cephalopods of the ammonite 

_ family, the shell of which is somewhat boat-like in 
shape. Dania. 

Scaph/oid (Synop., § 130), a. [Fr. scaphoide, from 
Gr. cxagn, or cxagos, a boat, and etdos, likeness.] 
Resembling a boat in form; as, the scaphoid bone. 

Seaiph'it-la, n. [Lat., a little boat.] (Zodl.) A 
genus of conchiferous mollusks found in fresh water 
in India. Baird. 

Sea’/pi-form (Synop., §130),a. [Lat. scapus, scape, 
and forma, form.] (Bot.) Resembling a scape, or 
flower-stem. Gray. 

Seaip/o-lite (49),”. [Fr. scapolite, Ger. skapolith, 
from Gr. cxaros, a staff, Lat. scapus, a stem, stalk, 
and AiS$os, stone.] (Min.) A grayish-white mineral, 
consisting of silica, alumina, and lime, occurring in 
four or eight-sided prisms, terminated by low pyra- 
mids, and in cleavable masses, with a somewhat 
pearly luster. It sometimes presents pale, bluish, 
greenish, and reddish shades of color. Dana. 

Seap/’ple, v. t. To reduce to a straight surface, 
without working smooth; to scabble. Oxf. Gloss, 

Scap/it-ld, n.; pl. SeAp/U-L4&, [Lat.] (Anat.) 
‘The shoulder-blade. 





Scape. (1.) 
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Seap/i-lar, a. [Lat. scapularis, from scapula; Fr. 
scapulaire. See supra.) Pertaining to the shoul- 
der, or to the scapula; as, the scapular arteries. 

Seap/a-lar,n. [Fr. scapulaire. See supra.) (Or- 
nith.) A feather which springs from the shoulder of 
the wing, and lies along the side of the back. 

Seap/i-lar, n. (Fr. scapulaire, It. scapolare, 

Seap/i-la-ry, Pr, escapolari, Sp. & Pg. escapu- 
lario. See supra.] 

1. A part of the habit of certain religious orders 
in the Roman Catholic church, consisting of two 
bands of woolen stuff worn over the gown, of which 
one crosses the back or shoulders, and the other the 
stomach. Brande, 

2. (Surg.) A broad bandage divided into two 
tails for three quarters of its length. Dunglison, 

Seap/i-la-ry, a. The same as SCAPULAR. 

Seca/pus, n. Viae Cf. SCAPE.] 

1. (Ornith.) The stem or trunk of a feather, 

2. (Arch.) A scape. See SCAPE, 

3. (Bot.) A scape. [See ScapE, 1, and Jllust.] 

Seiir, n. [Dan. skaar, a cut, notch, slash, from 
skire, skitire, to cut. Cf. Fr. escarre, an eschar, a 
dry slough, Gr. écyapa. See EscHar.] 

1. A mark in the skin or flesh of an animal, made 
by a wound or ulcer, and remaining after the wound 
or ulcer is healed; a cicatrix; a mark left by a pre- 
vious injury; a blemish. 

The earth had the beauty of youth,...and nota wrinkle, 
scar, or fracture on its body. Burnet. 

2. A bare and broken place on a side of a moun- 
tain, or in the high bank of a river; a precipitous 
bank of earth. [Written also scau.] 

O, sweet and far, from cliff and sear, 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing. Tennyson. 

8. (Bot.) A mark left upon a stem or branch by 
the fall of a leaf, leaflet, or frond, or upon a seed by 
the separation of its stem. 

Seir,n. [Lat. scarus, Gr. cxapos.] (Ichth.) A fish 
of the genus Scarws, commonly called parrot-jish. 
Seiir, v.t. [imp.& p. p. SCARRED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

Feaeareh.| To mark with a scar, or scars, 
His cheeks were deeply scarred. Macaulay. 

Seiir, v. 7. To form a scar; to be covered with a 
scar; as, a wound scars over. 

Sear/ab, n. [Fr. scarabée, 

Seir’a-bee’,§ It. scarabeo, Lat. 
scarabeus, Gr. cxapafos, kapa- SZ 
Bos; Pr. escaravai, escaravat, 
Sp. escarabajo, It. also scara- 
Jaggio, scarabone.| (Entom.) 
An insect of the genus Scara- 
beus, whose wings are cased; 
a beetle. 

Sear/a-mouch/ (skir/a-mowch’/), n. [Fr. scara- 
mouche, It. scaramuccio, scaramuccia, originally 
the name of a celebrated Italian comedian. Cf. It. 
scaramuccia, scaramuccio, Fr. escarmouche, Sp. & 
Pr. escaramuza, skirmish It. scaramucciare, to skir- 
mish, from schermire, to fence, O. H. Ger. skerman. } 
A personage in the old Italian comedy, derived from 
Spain, characterized by great boastfulness and pol- 
troonery; a buffoon; hence, a person of like char- 
acteristics. 

Sear¢e, a. [compar. SCARCER; superl. SCARCEST.] 
(O. Fr. escars, eschars, Pr. escars, escas, Sp. escaso, 
It. scarso, D. schaars, schaarsch, from L. Lat. 
scarpsus, excarpsus, for Lat. excerptus, p. p. of 
excerpere, to pick out, and hence to contract, to 
shorten.] Not plentiful or abundant; in small 
quantity in proportion to the demand; not easily to 
be procured; rare; uncommon, 

The scarcest of all is a Pescennius Niger on a medallion 
well preserved. Addison. 

Syn.—Rare; infrequent; deficient; uncommon. See 
RARE. 

Sear¢e, adv. 

Searce/ly, barely; but just. 
well-lighted flame.” Shak. 

Slowly he sails, and scarcely stems the tides. Dryden. 

Searce/ment, n. (Arch.) A set-back, or rebate, in 
building walls or raising banks of earth; a footing. 

Sear¢e’mess, (n. 1. The condition of being scarce ; 

Seair’ci-ty, smallness of quantity in propor- 
tion to the wants or demands; deficiency; defect of 
plenty; penury; as, a scarcity of grain; a great 
scarcity of beauties. 

A scarcity of snow would raise a mutiny at Naples. Addison. 

Praise... owes its value to its scarcity. amobler. 

2. Rareness; infrequency. 

The value of an advantage is enhanced by its wig oes 

oiler. 

Root of scarcity, or scarcity-root (Bot.), a plant of the 
genus Bela; mangel-wurtzel. 

Syn.— Deficiency; lack; want; penury; dearth ; 
rareness; rarity; infrequency. 

Seiird,n. A shard or fragment. [Prov. Eng.] 

Sefre (4),v.t. [imp.& p. p. SCARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SCARING.] [Scot. skar, skavr, to take fright, Icel. 
skirra, to drive away, skiarr, fleeing, M. H. Ger. 
scheren, schern, to drive away, L. Ger. schiiren, 
scheren, to flee away, be driven away.] To terrify 
suddenly; to strike with sudden terror; to make 


afraid; to fright. 
The noise of thy cross-bow 
Will scare the herd, and so my shot is lost. 


To scare away, to drive away by frightening. 





Scarab (Scarabeeus 
sacer). 


With difficulty; hardly; seantly ; 
“With a scarce 


Shak. 








SCARLET 


Sefire/erGw, n. 1. Any thing set up to frighten 
crows or other fowls from cornfields; hence, any 
thing terrifying without danger; a vain terror. 

A scarecrow set to frighten fools away. Dryden. 


aod Ornith.) The black tern (Sterna nigra). [ Prov. 
ung. 
Seare/fire,n. [Obs.] 1. Analarm of fire. Halliwell. 

2. A fire breaking out so as to frighten people. 

Seiirf, n. (Dan. shiiirf, Sw. skiirp, Prov. Ger. 
schiirfe, L. Ger. scherf, H. Ger. schiirpe, D. sjerp, 
O. Fr. escharpe, escherpe, escerpe, N. Fr. écharpe, 
Sp. charpa, It. sciarpa, ciarpa, probably from O, 
H. Ger. scarbon, N. H. Ger. scharben, L. Ger. 
scharwen, A-S. scearpan, Fr. escharper, écharper, 
to cut, carve; A-S. scearf, a fragment, and hence, 
also, a strip cut off.] 

1. A piece of dress of a light and decorative 
character, worn loosely over the shoulders or about 
me OTE a light shawl or handkerchief for the 
neck, 

Put on your hood and scarf. Swift. 

2. (Ornith.) A water-fowl; the cormorant. [ Prov. 
Ling. Edin. Encyc. 

Seirf, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SCARFED (skirft); p. pr. 
& vb. n. SCARFING. ] 

1. To throw loosely on; to put on like a scarf, 

2. To dress with a scarf, or as with a scarf; to 
cover with a loose vesture. Shak. 

Searf, v.t. [Sw. skanjva, to eke out, to join together, 
skarf, a seam, joint, Dan. skarre, to joint, to unite 
timber, Ger. scharben, to notch, indent. See supra. ] 
To cut a scarf on, as 
for ajointin timber; to 
unite, as two pieces of 
timber, longitudinally 
by ascarf-joint; totable. 

Seirf, n. [See supra.] 
(Carp.) (a.) The part 
cut away from each of 
two pieces of timber to 
be joined longitudinal- 
ly, so that the corre- 
sponding ends may fit 
together in aneyen joint. (b.) The joint so formed. 

Scarf joint, a joint formed by halving, notching, or cut- 
ting away part of the ends of two pieces of timber so that 
they will fit into each other, and form a lengthened beam 
of the same size at the junction as elsewhere. 


Seiirf/skin, nn. (Anat.) The outer thin integument 
of the body; the cuticle; the epidermis. Cheyne. 

Seirf/weld,n. See WELD. 

Sear/i-fi-ea/tion, n. [Lat. scarificatio, Fr. scarijfi- 
cation, Pr. Cee: Sp. escarijficacion, It. sca- 
rificazione. See ScARIFY.] (Surg.) The operation 
of scarifying, especially with the cupping instru- 
ment. 

Seir/i-fi-ea/tor, n. [Fr. scarificateur, Sp. escari- 
Jjicador, It. scarificatore. See Scariry.] (Surg.) 
An instrument used in cupping, containing several 
lancets moved simultaneously by a spring, for mak- 
ing a number of incisions at once, 

Seari-fi/er,n. [From scarify.] 

1. One who scarifies. 

2. The instrument used for scarifying. 

3. (Agric.) An implement for stirring and loosen- 
ing the soil, without bringing up a fresh surface, 
You have your scarijiers to make the ground clean. Southey. 

Sear/ify, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SCARIFIED; p. pr, & 
vb. N. SCARIFYING.| [Fr. scarijier, Pr. scarijicar, 
Sp. escarificar, It. & Lat. scarijicare, from Gr, 
cxaptddosat, to scratch up, from cxapipos, a pointed 
instrument. } 

1. To scratch or cut the skin of; to make small 
incisions in, by means of a lancet or cupping instru- 
ment, so as to draw blood from the smaller vessels 
without opening a large vein, 

2. To stir the surface soil of; as, to scarify a field. 
Sea/ri-dse/ (125), ) a. [Ir. scarieux, N. Lat. scario- 
Sea/ri-ots, sus. Cf. Scary.] (Bot.) Tough, 

thin, dry, and membranous. 

Seiirla-ti/na, n. [N. Lat. scarlatina, It. scarlatti- 
na, Sp. escarlatina, Fr. scarlatine. See SCARLET. ] 
(Med.) Scarlet fever. See SCARLET FEVER. 

Sear-lat/inots, a. .Of ascarlet color; pertaining 
to the scarlet fever. 

Seiir/less, a. Without scars; unwounded. “Safe 
and scarless yet remains my mind.” Drummond, 

Seiir/let, n. [O. Fr. escarlate, N. Fr. écarlate, Pr. 
escartat, escarlata, Sp. & Pg. escarlata, It. scarlatto, 
L. Lat. scarlatum, Ger. scharlach, Turk. iskerlet, 
Per. sakarlat.| d 

1. An orange-red color, of many tints, hues, and 
shades. 

2. Cloth of a scarlet color. 

All her household are clothed with scarlet. Prov. xxxi. 21. 


Seiir/let, a. Of the color called scarlet ; of an orange- 
red color; as, a scarlet cloth or thread; a scarlet lip. 


Scarlet bean (Bot.), a plant of the genus Phaseolus 
(P. multiflorus), having scarlet flowers; scarlet-runner. 
— Scarlet fever (Med.), a contagious febrile disease, char- 
acterized by inflammation of the fauces, and a scarlet 
rash, appearing usually on the second day, and ending in 
desquamation about the sixth or seventh day. — Scarlet 
Jish (Ichth.), a certain Chinese fish; the telescope carp; 
—so called from its red color. — Scarlet maple (Bot.), the 
red maple; Acer rubrum.— Scarlet oak, a species of oak, 
the Quercus coccinea of the United States;—so callec 





Various Modes of Searfing. 
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SCARLET 


from the scarlet color of its leaves in autumn. — Scarlet 
runner, a plant of the genus Phaseolus; scarlet bean. 

Seiir/let, v.¢. Tomake bright-red; to redden. [72.] 

The ashy paleness of my cheek 
Is scarleted in ruddy flakes of wrath. Ford. 

Seiir/mage, /n. The sameas SKIRMISH. See SKIR- 

Seiir/moge,} MISH. [Obs.] Spenser’. 

Seiirvm,n. [A-S. scearn, scern, sciern, Icel., Dan., 
& Sw. skarn.] Dung. [Obs.or Prov. Eng.) Ray. 

Seiirn’/-bee, n. A beetle. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.]} 

Seiirp, n. [See Escarp.] 1. A perpendicular, or 
nearly perpendicular, slope. 

2. (Fort.) The interior slope of the ditch nearest 

the parapet. [See Jdlust. of Abatis.] 

Seiirp, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SCARPED (skirpt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. SCARPING.] To cut down perpendicularly, 
or nearly so; as, to scarp the face of a ditch, a rock, 
or the like, ‘From scarped cliff and_quarried 
stone,” Tennyson. 

Seiirp, m. [O. Fr. escharpe. See Scarr.] (//er.) 
The scarf which military commanders wear for or- 
nament, represented in an escutcheon by a band in 
the same position as the bend sinister, but only half 
as broad as the latter. ay! 

Seiir’ry (5), a. 1. Bearing scars; pertaining to scars. 

3. Resembling, or full of, precipices. [Prov. Hng.] 
Sea’rius,n. [See Scar, 3.] (/chth.) A genus of 

fishes; parrot-fish. 

Sea/ry (89), n. [Prov. Eng. scare, lean, scraggy, 
deat Barren land having only a thin coat of 
grass uponit. [Prov. Lng.] 

Seat, n. A shower of rain. [Prov. Hng.] Grose. 

Seat, interj. Go away; begone; away; — chiefly 
used in driving off a cat. 

Sextch, n. [Fr. escache, for estache, estaque, stake, 
band, tie, rein, Pr. & Sp. estaca, It. stacca, from 
A.S§. staca, L. Ger. stake, stake, pale.] A kind of 
bit for the bridle of a horse;—called also scatch- 
mouth. 

Seitch/es, n. pl. A Fr. eschaces, N. Fr. échasses, 
from D. schaats, a high-heeled shoe, askate.] Stilts 
to put the feet in for walking in dirty places. 

Seate,n. Thesame as SKATE. See SKATE. 

Seat/e-brotis, a. ([Lat. scatebra, a bubbling or 
gushing up of water, from scatere, to bubble, gush, 
or spring.| Abounding with springs. [Obs.] 

Seath, n. [A-S. scedh, for scadhi, Goth. skathis, O. 
Sax. scatho, O. H. Ger. scado, N. H. Ger. schade, 
schaden, D. schade, O. Fries. skatha, Dan. shade, 
Sw. skada, Icel. skadi.] Damage; injury; waste; 
harm. 

And is that all, 
Said he, that thee so sore displeased hath? 
Great mercy, sure, for to enlarge a thrall, 
Whose freedom shall thee turn to greatest scath. 
Wherein Rome hath done you any scath, 
Let him make treble satisfaction. Shak. 

Seath 2) (Synop., §130),v.¢. [imp.& p. p. SCATHED 

Seathe (sk&tht, or skathd); p. pr. & vb. n. 
SCALHING (skith/ing, or skath/ing).] [A-S. scadhi- 
an, sceadhian, Goth. skathjan,O.H. Ger. scadon, N. 
H. Ger. & D. schaden, O. Fries. skathia, Dan. skade, 
Sw. skada, Icel. skada, skedhja.} To do harm to; 
to injure; to damage; to waste; to destroy. 

As when heaven's fire 
Hath seathed the forest oak. Milton. 

There are some strokes of calamity that scathe and scorch 

the soul. W. Irving. 

Seaith/finl, a. Injurious; harmful; destructive. 

Sexth/ful-mess,n. Injuriousness; destructiveness. 

Seath/less, a. Without waste or damage. 

He, too, I warrant me, is to be dismissed scathless. JV. Scott. 
Seath/’ly, a. Injurious; scathful. [Obs.] 
Seat/ter, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SCATTERED; p. pr. & 

vb. . SCATTERING.] [A-S. scateran, allied to 
sceddan, to shed. Cf. SHATTER and SHED. | 

1. To strow about; to sprinkle around; to throw 

down loosely; to deposit here and there, in an open 
or thin order, 
Why should my muse enlarge on Libyan swains, 


Spenser. 


Their scattered cottages, and ample plains? Dryden. 
Teach the glad hours to scatier, as they fly, 
Soft quiet, gentle love, and endless joy. Prior. 


2. To cause to separate in different directions; to 
reduce from compact to loose or broken order; to 
dissipate; to disperse. 











Seit/ter-ing, p. a. Not united; divided among 
many; as, scattering votes. 

Seait/ter-ing,n. Something scattered. 

Seit/ter-ing-ly, adv. In a scattered or dispersed 
manner; thinly; loosely; sparsely; as, habitations 
scatteringly placed over the country. 

Seat/ter-ling, n. One who has no fixed habitation 
or residence; a vagabond. [Ovs.] ‘‘ Foreign scat- 
terlings.” Spenser. 

Sea-tii/ri-ent, a. [Lat. scaturiens, p. pr. of scatu- 
rire, to stream or gush out, from scatere, to bubble, 
gush, or spring.] Gushing forth; springing out; 
as, the scatwrient water of a fountain. [Obs.] 

Seat/a-rig/i-motis, a. [Lat. scatwriginosus, from 
scaturigo, gushing or bubbling water. See supra. | 
Abounding with springs. [Ods. 

Seaup, 2. 1. Broken shell-fish. Willoughby. 

2. (Ornith.) A species of poachard or diving- 
duck, which feeds on scaup, found in Europe and 
North America; the Puligula marila ;— called also 
scaup-duck. 

Seaup/’er, n. A tool having a semicircular face, 
used by engravers to clear away the spaces between 
the lines of an engraving, in the manner of a 
chisel. Lairholt. 

Seaur,n. A precipitous bank or rock; a’scar, See 
SCAR. 

“She is won; we are gone, over bank, bush and scaur; 
They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young ta ag Un 
» Ocoll, 

Seiwage, n. [L. Lat. scavagium, from A-S. scea- 
wian, to look at, to show.] (O. Eng. Law.) A toll or 
duty formerly exacted of merchant-strangers by 
mayors, sheriffs, &c., for goods shown or offered for 
sale within their precincts. Cowell. 

Seavfenge,v.t. Tocleansefrom filth. C. Kingsley. 

Seitvw/en-ger, n. [A-S. scafen, to shave, to scrape. 
See SHAve.] A person whose employment is to 
clean the streets of a city, by scraping or sweeping, 
and carrying off the filth. 

Scavenger’s daughter [corrupted from Skevington’s 
daughter], an instrument of torture invented by Sir W. 
Skevington, which so compressed the body as to force the 
blood to flow from the nostrils, and sometimes from the 
hands and feet. New Am. Cyc. 

ScéVer-at (stl/-), n. [Fr. scélérat, from Lat. scele- 
ratus, p. p. of scelerare, to pollute, from scelus, 
sceleris,a crime.] <A villain; a criminal. [Obs. 

Sce-lés/tie (se-lés/tik),a. [Lat. sceluws, wickedness. 
Evil; wicked; atrocious. [Obs.] ‘‘Scelestic vil- 
lainies.” Feltham. 

Sctl/i-do-thére, n. [Gr. cxedis, oxedXidos, leg, and 
Snptov, beast.] (Paleon.) A fossil quadruped of the 
genus Scelidotherium, related to the sloth, of which 
several South American species are known. Dana. 

Scena (sha/ni),n. [It.] A scene or portion of an 


opera. 
S¢en’a-ry, 7. Scenery. [Obs.] Dryden. 
S¢éme (seen), n. [Fr. scéne, Sp. escena, It. & Lat. 
scena, from Gr. oxnvq, a covered place, a tent, a 
stage. ] 

1. The structure on which a spectacle or play is 
exhibited; the part of a theater in which the acting 
is done, with its adjuncts and decorations; stage. 

2. The decorations and fittings of a stage, repre- 
senting the place in which the action is supposed to 
go on; one of the slides, hangings, or other devices, 
used to give an appearance of reality to the action of 
a play; as, to paint scenes; to shift the scenes; to 
go behind the scenes. 

3. So much of a play as passes without change 
of locality or time, or important change of charac- 
ter; hence, a subdivision of an act; a separate por- 
tion of a play, subordinate to the act, but differently 
determined in different plays; as, an act of four 
scenes. 

4. The place, time, circumstances, &c., in which 
any thing is imagined to occur, or where the action 
of a story, play, poem, or the like, is laid; sur- 
roundings amid which any thing is set before the 
imagination; place of occurrence, exhibition, or 
action, 

In Troy lies the scene. Shak, 

5. An assemblage of objects presented to the 
view at once; series of actions and events exhibited 


Scéne/=shift/er, 2. 





S¢én/o-graph/ie-al-ly, adv. 


S¢e-ndg’ra-phy (se-ndg/ra-fy), n. 


Scent, v. t. 


Scgént, v.i. 1. To havea smell. 


Scént, n. 


Scént/ful, a. 


Sciplsis, n. 


S¢cép’ter, )n. 
Scép/tre, 


Sctp/ter, v. t. 
S¢ctp/tre, 


SCHEDULE 


the sublime and beautiful of natural scenery. W. Irving. 


/ One who moves the scenes, 
&c., in a theater; a scene-man. 


Seén/ie, or Sgém/ie (Synop., §130),) a. [Fr. sed- 
S¢én/i¢e-al (sén/ik-al, 110), i 


nique, Sp. 
escenico, It..scenico, Lat. scenicus, Gr. oxnytkds. 
See supra.| Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
scenery; theatrical. 

All these situations communicate a scenical animation to 


the wild romance, if treated dramatically. De Quincey. 
Scén/o-graph/ie, a. [Fr. scénographique, Sp. 
Scén/o-graph/ie-al, escenograjico, It. sceno- 


grafico, Gr. cxnvoypadixés.] Pertaining to scenog- 
raphy; drawn in perspective. 
: In a scenographic 
manner; in perspective. 
1 Fr. scénogra- 
phic, Sp. escenografia, It. scenografia, Lat. sceno- 
graphia, Gr. cxnvoypapia, from cxyvi, scene, stage, 
and ypapety, to write.] The representation of a body 
on a perspective plane; or a description of it, in all 
its dimensions, as it appears to the eye. 
[imp. & p. p. SCENTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SCENTING.] [O. Eng. also sent, from Fr. sentir, 
to feel, to smell, Pr., Sp., & Pg. sentir, It. & Lat. 
sentire. | 

1. To perceive by the olfactory organs; to smell; 
as, to scent game, as a hound. 

Methinks I scent the morning air. Shak. 

2. To imbue or fill with odor; to perfume; as, to 

scent snuff. 
[ Obs.] 


Thunderbolts ... do scent strongly of brimstone. Holland. 
2. To hunt or track animals by means of the sense 
of smell, : 
From the verb.] 1. That which, issuing 
from a body, affects the olfactory organs of animals; 
odor; smell; as, the scent of an orange; the scent 
of musk. ‘‘ With lavish hand diffuses scents am- 
brosial.” Prior. 
2. The power of smelling; the sense of smell; 
as, a hound of nice scent. 
oe followed by the scent; course of pursuit; 
track. 
He traveled upon the same scent into Ethiopia. Sir W. Temple. 
1. Full of scent or odor; odorous, 


“A scentful nosegay.” Browne, 
2. Of quick or keen smell. ‘The scentful os- 
rey.” rowne. 


S¢ént/less, a. Having no scent; inodorous; des- 


“The scentless and the scented 

Cowper. 

[Gr. oxeyts, doubt, hesitation, from 

oxerrécvar, to look carefully, to consider; Ger. 

tire} skepsé.] Skepticism; skeptical philosophy, 
Rare. 

Among their products were the system of Locke, the scepsis 

of Hume, the critical philosophy of Kant. James Martineau. 

[Fr. sceptre, O. Sp. esceptro, sx 
N. Sp. cetro, It. scettro, Lat. scep- 
trum, from Gy. cxijrrpoy, a staff to lean upon, 
a scepter, from cxfrrety, to lean.] 

1. A staff or baton borne by kings on solemn 
occasions, as a badge of authority; a royal 
mace, 

And the king held out to Esther the golden scepter 
that was in his hand. Esther v. 2. 

2. Hence, royal power or authority; as, to 
assume the scepter. 

The scepter shall not depart from Judah, nor alaw- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come. 

Gen. xlix. 10, 
[imp. & p. p. SCEPTERED, or 
SCEPTRED; p. pr. & vb. n. SCEP- 
TERING, Or SCEPTRING.] To invest with roy- 
al authority, or with the ensign of authority. Scep- 


To Britain’s queen the sceptered suppliant bends. ter. 
Tickell, 


titute of smell, 
rose.” 








which the action is laid; representation of placeof 
action or occurrence. io 

2. Sum of scenes or views; general aspect, as re- — 
gards variety and beauty or reverse in a landscape; 
combination of natural views. , 

Never need an American look beyond his own country for 


‘etplter- : 

eee cries ical ba. Having no scepter. 

Seép’tie, n. See Skepric; and for ScEPTICAL, 
ScEpTIcisM, &c., see SKEPTICAL, SKEPTICISM, &c, 

S¢trn, v.t. To discern; to perceive. [Obs.] 

Schiial’stein (shil/stin), n. [Ger. schaale, a scale, 
and stein, stone.] (J/in.) The same as TABULAR 
SPAR. See TABULAR. Dana, 

Schah,n. The same as SHAH. See SHAH. 

Sehe/di-Asm (ské/di-izm), n. [Gr. oxediacua, that 
which is done off-hand, an extempore speech or 
action, from oxedcaferv, to do off-hand, from oxédtos, 
sudden, off-hand, from cxedéy, near, nigh.] Cursory 
writing on a loose sheet. [Rare.] 

Sehéd/ile (skéd/yul, 30) (Synop., § 180), m. [Lat, 
schedula, diminutive of scheda, a strip of papyrus 
bark, a leaf of paper, Gr. cyédn, any thing formed 
by cleaving, a tablet, leaf, allied to cxiferv, to cleave ; 
O. Fr. schédule, N. Fr. cédule, It. schedula, cedola. 
Cf. CEDULE.] A written or printed scroll of paper; 
a document; especially, an official or formal list or 
inventory; a list or catalogue annexed to a larger 
document, as to a will, deed, lease, &c. 


in their connection; spectacle; show; exhibition; 


Scatter and disperse the giddy Goths. Shak. : 
view. 


3. Hence, to frustrate, disappoint, and overthrow; 
as, to scatter hopes, plans, and the like, 
St disperse; dissipate; spread; strew; sprin- 
nie. 

Seat/ter, v. i. To be dispersed or 
dissipated; as, clouds scatter after 
a storm, 

Seit/ter-brain, n. <A giddy or 
thoughtless person; one incapable 
of concentration or attention, 
[Written also scatter-brains.] 

Seat/ter-braimed, a. Giddy; 
thoughtless. 

Scat/tered,p.a. 1. Dispersed; dis- 
sipated; thinly spread; sprinkled, 
or thinly spread over. 

2. (Lot.) Irregular in position; Ky 
without any apparent regular or- Scattered Leaves. 
der; as, scattered branches. 

Seut/tered-ly, adv. Ina dispersed manner; sepa- 
rately. [Rare.] 


A charming scene of nature is displayed. Dryden. 

6. A dramatic or striking exhibition of passionate 
feeling, or an interview, or the like, regarded as 
something done or performed for the interest of 
lookers-on; often, an artificial or affected action, or 
course of action, done for effect; a theatrical dis- 


play. 
My dismal scene I needs must act alone. Shak. 
Probably no lover of scenes would have had very long to 
wait for some explosions between parties, both equally ready 
to take offense, and careless of giving it. De (Quincey. 
S¢céne, v.t. To exhibit as ascene; to make a scene 
of; to display. [Obs.] 
Scéme/ful, a. Having much of scenery or imagery. 
Scéne/-man, n.; pl. SCENE/-MEN. ‘lhe man who 
manages the movable scenes in a theater. 
Scéne’-paint/er, n. One who makes it his employ- 
ment to paint scenes for theaters. 
S¢én/er-y,n. 1. Assemblage of scenes; the paint- 
ings and hangings representing the scenes of a play; 
the disposition and arrangement of the scenes in 
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SCHEELE’S GREEN 


{= In England, commonly pronounced skéd'yul. 
Syn. — Catalogue; list; inventory. —ScHEpuLE, CAt- 
ALOGUE, List. A dist is a bare record of names, titles, 
&c., set down with or without regular order. A catalogue 
is a list arranged according to some principle, and is usu- 
ally designed to describe things more or less particularly. 
A schedule is a formal list or inventory prepared for legal 
or business purposes. <A /ist must be complete; a cata- 
dogue must be properly arranged; a schedule must have 
the titles and descriptions explicitly given, and be prop- 
erly attested. 
Scheele’s Green. (Paint.) A pigment of a vivid 
ght-green color, prepared from arseniate of cop- 
per; emerald-green. Fairholt. 
Scheel/e-tine, n. (Min.) A mineral of a green, 
yellowish, brown, or red color, and resinous luster, 
consisting chiefly of tungstic acid and oxide of lead; 
tungstate of lead. Dana, 
Scheel/ite (shél/it) (49), 2. [So called from Scheele, 
a distinguished chemist.] (MJin.) A calcareous ore 
of tungsten, of a white or pale-yellowish color; 
tungstate of lime. Dana. 
Scheer’er-ite (49), m. [From Captain Scheerer, the 
discoverer.] (J/in.) A resinous, inflammable sub- 
stance, occurring in loosely aggregated crystalline 
grains and folia, or in minute acicular crystals, in 
small cavities in coal, and consisting of carbon and 


hydrogen. Dana. 
S¢héik, n. The same as SHEIK. See SHEIK. 
Sché/li-tim (shé/li-tim), n. [See ScHEELITE.] The 


metal tungsten ; — so called in honor of Scheele, who 
discovered it. [Obs.] Dana. 

Seh@!md,n. (Gr. cxiiua, form. See ScHEME.] (Kan- 
tian Philos.) An outline or image universally appli- 
cable to a general conception, under which it is 
likely to be presented to the mind; as, five dots in 
a line are a schema of the number five; a preceding 
and succeeding event are a schema of cause and 
effect. 

Sehé’ma-tism (ské/ma-tizm), n. [Fr. schématisme, 
Lat. schematismus, from Gr. oxnpartopés, the as- 
suming of a shape or posture, a dressing up, from 
oxnuarivery, to form, shape, dress up, from oxijpa, 
form, shape. ] 

1. (Astrol.) Combination of the aspects of heay- 
enly bodies. [Obs.] 

2. Particular form or disposition of a thing; an 
exhibition in outline of any systematic arrange- 
ments; outline; figure. Rare.) 

Sehém/a-tist (ském/a-tist), n. One given to form- 
ing schemes; a projector; a schemer. 

Sehém/a-tize, v.i. [Fr. schématiser, Gr. oxnuari- 
Gew. See supra.] To form ascheme or schemes. 

Sehéme (skem), 7. [Fr. schéme, Pr. scema, It. & 
Lat. schema, Gr. cxyijpa, form, shape, outline, plan, 
from oxeiv, éxevv, to have or hold, like Lat. habitus, 
from habere.] 

1. A combination of things connected and ad- 
justed by design; asystem; a plan. 

The Revolution came, and changed his whole scheme of 
ife. Macaulay. 

2. A plan of something to be done; a design; a 
project; as, to form a scheme. 

The stoical scheme of supplying our wants by lopping off our 
desires, is like cutting off our feet when we want shoes. Swift. 

3. A representation of the aspects of the celes- 
tial bodies; any lineal or mathematical diagram. 
“To draw an exact scheme of Constantinople, or a 
map of France.” South. ‘‘A blue silk case, from 
which was drawn a scheme of nativity.” JW. Scott. 

Syn.—Plan; project; design; contrivance; purpose; 
device; plot.—ScHrME, PLAN. Scheme and plan are 
subordinate to design: they propose modes of carrying 
our designs into effect. Scheme is the least definite of 
the two, and lies more in speculation. A plan is drawn 
out into details with a view to being carried into effect. 
As schemes are speculative, they often prove visionary; 
hence the words schemer and scheming. Plans, being 
more practical, are more frequently carried into effect. 


He forms the well-concerted scheme of mischief; 
Tis fixed, ’tis done, and both are doomed to death. Rowe. 


Artists and plans relieved my solemn hours; 
I founded palaces, and planted bowers. Prior. 

Sehéme (ském), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SCHEMED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. SCHEMING.] To plan; to contrive. 

Sehéme, v.i. To form a plan; to contrive. 

Sehéme/ful, a. Abounding in schemes or plans. 

Sehém/er, 7. One who schemes or contrives; a 
projector; a contriver. 

Sehém/ing, p. a. Given to forming schemes; art- 
ful; intriguing. 

Sehém/ing-ly, adv. By scheming or contriving. 

Sehém/ist,. Aschemer. [Rare. 

Sehéne (sken),n. [Fr. schéne, Lat. schanus, from 
Gr. oxotvos, a rush, a reed, a land-measure.] (An- 
tig.) An Egyptian measure of length, varying from 
thirty-two to sixty stadia, 

Schénk’/-beer (shtnk/-),n. [From Ger. schenken, 
to pour out, because put on draught soon after it is 
made.] A kind of mild German beer. 

Schér/bet, n. The same as SHERBET. 

Schtrlif (shér/if), n. [Ar. sherif, noble, holy, a 
nobleman, prince, from sharafa, to be high, emi- 
nent, or noble. See CHERIFF and SHERIF.] One 
who is descended from Mohammed through his son- 

_ in-law, Ali, and daughter, Fatima; an emir. 

Sehe-ro’ma,n. [From Gr. inpés, dry.] (Med.) A 
dryness of the eye, from want of lachrymal secre- 
tions, Brande. 


farl, 
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Scherzando (sktrt-sin/do), 

Scherzo (sktrt/so), 
manner. 

Scherzo (sktrt/so), n. (Mus.) A composition in 
a playful or sportive manner, 

Sehé!sis (ske/sis),n. [Gr. cxéots, from cxety, exe, 
to have or hold] 

1. General state or disposition of the body or 
mind, or of one thing with regard to other things; 
habitude. [Obs.] Norris. 

2. (het.) A figure of speech whereby a certain 
affection or inclination of an adversary or opponent 
is feigned for the purpose of answering it. Crabb. 

Sehét/ie, a. [See ScHESIS. Gr. oxntix6és, hold- 

Schét/ie-al, ing back.] Pertaining to the habit 
of the body; constitutional. hoe 

Sehié-dim/ (ské-dim/), n. Holland gin; —so called 
from a town where much of itis made. Simmonds. 

S¢hil/ling, n. A small German coin, worth about 
1} cents. [Written also skilling.] Sinumonds. 

Sehir/rhus, . Sce ScrrRHus. 

Schism (sizm), n. [Lat. schisma, Gr. cxicpa, from 
oxivev, to split; Fr. schisme, O. Fr. cisme, Pr. 
scisma, sisma, Sp. cisma, Pg. schisma, cisma, It. 
scisma, cisma.] Division or separation; specific- 
ally, permanent division or separation in the Chris- 
tian church, occasioned by diversity of opinions, or 
any other reason; breach of unity among people of 
the same religious faith ; the offense of seeking to pro- 
duce division in a church without justifiable cause. 

Set bounds to our passions by reason, to our errors by truth, 
and to our schisms by charity. EK, Charles. 

Sehits! med (skiz/ma), n. [Lat. schisma, a split, sepa- 
ration, Gr. oxicua. See supra.] (Anc. Mus.) An 
interval equal to half a comma, 

Schis-mat/ie (siz-mit/ik, 123), ) a. [Lat. schisma- 

Schis-mat/ie-al (siz-mit/ik-al), ticus, Gr. oxtc- 
partkés, Fr. schismatique, Pr. scismatic, sismatic, 
Sp. cismatico, Pg. schismatico, cismatico, It. scis- 
matico.| Pertaining to schism; implying schism; 
partaking of the nature of schism ; tending to 
schism; as, schismatical opinions or proposals. 

Schis-mat/ie (siz-) (Synop., § 180), n. One who 
separates from an established church or religious 
faith on account of a diversity of opinion. 


They were popularly classed together as canting schismatics. 
Macaulay. 


adv. [It.] (Mus.) In 
a playful or sportive 


Syn.—Heretic; partisan. See HeRETIC. 


Schis-miat/ie-al-ly (siz-), adv. In a schismatical 
manner; by separation from a church on account 
of a diversity of opinion, 

Schis-mat/ie-al-mess, n, The state of being schis- 
matical. 

Schis/ma-tize (siz/-), v. i. [imp. & p. p. SCHIS- 
MATIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. SCHISMATIZING.] [Fr. 
schismatiser.| To commit or practice schism; to 
make a breach of communion in the church, 

Schism/less (sizm/-), a. Free from schism; not 
affected by schism. [Mare.] Milton. 

S¢hist (shist), m. [Fr. schiste, from Gr. cxyiords, di- 
vided, divisible, from oxiGeiv, to divide.] ( Geol.) 
A rock having aslaty structure ; — used especially in 
the case of crystalline or metamorphic rocks; as, 
argillaceous schist ; mica schist, 

S¢hist/ie, a. Schistose. 

S¢hist-dse/’ (125),)a. [Fr. schisteux. See supra.] 

Schist/otis, (Geol.) Admitting of division 
by natural cleavage into flags, slabs, or slates; — 
used only with reference to metamorphic rocks, 
such as gneiss, mica schist, and the like. Dana. 

Sehiz/o-péd (Synop., § 180), n. [Gr oxiferv, to 
split, and wots, odds, foot.] (Zodl.) A macroural 
crustacean, whose legs haye each an accessory joint- 
ed branch, so as to appear double. Dana. 

Schltefe (shlik), n. [Ger.] (MMetal.) The ore of a 
metal, especially of gold, pulverized and prepared 
for further working; slich; slick. 

Schnapps (shnips), n. [D. & Ger.] Holland gin. 

Seh6Var (skél/ar), m. [L. Lat. scholaris, from Lat. 
scholaris, belonging to a school, from schola, a 
school; O. Fr. escolier, N. Fr. écolier, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. escolar, It. scolare, scolaro, scolajo, Dan, sko- 
lar, D. scholier, Ger. schiiler. Sec ScHoon.] 

1. One who attends a school; one who learns of 
a teacher; one under the tuition of a preceptor; a 
pupil; a disciple; a learner. 

Iam no breeching scholar in the schools. Shak, 

2. One engaged in the pursuits of learning; a 
learned person; one versed in any branch of knowl- 
edge; a person eminent for erudition; a savant. 

3. One acquainted with books only ; a book- 
learned person; a pedant;—in contempt or re- 
proach. 

4. An undergraduate in English universities, who 
belongs to the foundation of a college, and receives 
support in part from its revenues. 

Syn.—Pupil; learner; disciple. —Scnonar, Purm. 
Scholar refers to the instruction, and pwpii to the care 
and government, of a teacher, <A scholar is one who is 
under instruction; a pupil is one who is under the imme- 
diate and personal care of an instructor; hence we speak 
of a bright scholar and an obedient pupil. 

For such is all the mental food purveyed 
By public hackneys in the schooling trade; 
ho feed a pupil's intellect with store 
Of syntax, truly, but with little more. Cowper. 

Seho-lir/i-ty, n. [O. Fr. scholarité, scolarité, L. 

Lat. scholaritas.| Scholarship, [Obs.] B. Jonson. 





SCHOOL 


SehobVar-ly, a. Like ascholar; becoming a scholar; 
as, a Scholarly essay or critique. 

SehoVar-ly, adv. In the manner of a scholar; as 
becomes a scholar. [Lare.] 

Sehodlar-ship, n. 1. The character and qualities 
of a scholar; attainments in science or literature; 
erudition; learning. ‘‘A man of my master’s un- 


derstanding and great scholarship.” Pope. 
2. Literary education. [Rare.] ‘Any other 
house of scholarship.” Milton. 


3. Maintenance for a scholar; foundation for the 
support of a student. 

Syn.— Learning; erudition; knowledge. 

Seho-las/tie, n. One who adheres to the method 
or subtilties of the schools. Milton. 

Seho-lis/tie, a. [Lat. scholasticus, Gr. oxo- 

Seho-las/tie-al, Aactixés, from cyxodrdtew, to 
have leisure, to give lectures, to keep a school, from 
oxoAy, leisure, a lecture, a school; Fr. scholastique, 
scolastique, It. scolastico, Sp. escolastico. See 
ScHOOL. ] 

1. Pertaining to, or suiting, a scholar, a school, 
or schools; scholar-like; as, scholastic manners or 
pride; scholastic learning. 

2. Pertaining to the schoolmen, or philosophers 
and divines, of the middle ages, who adopted the 
system of Aristotle, and spent much time on points 
of nice and abstract speculation; as, scholastic di- 
vinity or theology; scholastic philosophy. 

3. Hence, characterized by excessive subtilty, or 
needlessly minute subdivisions; pedantic; formal. 
Seho-las/tie-al-ly, adv. In a scholastic manner; 
according to the niceties or method of the schools. 
Seho-las/ti-¢gigsm, 7. 1. The method or subtilties 

of the schools of philosophy; scholastic formality. 

The spirit of the old scholasticism ... spurned laborious in- 
vestigation and slow induction. J.P. Smith. 

2. The collected body of doctrines of the scholas- 
tics or schoolmen; scholastic philosophy. 

O. A. Brownson. 

Seho/li-ast (sk0/li-ist), m. [Gr. cxoAaorijs, from 

ox6Xtoy, ascholium; Fr. & It. scoliaste, Sp. escolia- 

dor. See ScnHouium.] A maker of scholia; a com- 
mentator or annotator. 


No... quotations from Talmudists and scholiasts.. 
marred the effect of his grave and temperate discourses. 


. ever 


Macaulay. 

Seho/li-ast/ie, a, Pertaining to a scholiast, or his 
pursuits. Swift. 
Seho/li-aze, v. i. To write notes on an author’s 
works, [ Obs.] Milton. 


Sehdlie-al, a. 


[Lat. scholicus, Gr. cxoX\tkés, from 
ayod7. See ScHOOL. | 


Scholastic. [Obs.] Hales. 

Seho'li-ow,n, A scholium. [0bs.] Spenser. 

Seho/li-im, n.; Lat. pl. sem6/ZrA, Eng. pl. 
S€HO/LI-Ums. [N. Lat. scholiwm, from Gr. cx6- 
Acov, from cxodn; Fr. scholie, scolie, It. scolio, Sp. 
escolio. See ScHOOL.] 

1. A marginal annotation; an explanatory remark 
or comment; —so called as being the fruit of the 
leisure hours of the writers. 

2. (Math.) A remark or observation subjoined to 
a demonstration. 

Seho/ly, n. [See supra.) Ascholium. [Obs.] 

Seho/ly, v.i. To write comments, [Obs.] Hooker. 

Sehool (skdol), n. [Lat. schola, from Gr. cxo\i, 
leisure, time given to literary studies, a place where 
leisure is enjoyed, a school; O. Fr. escole, N. Fr. 
école, Pr. & Pg. escola, Sp. escuela, It. scwola; A-S. 
scolu, scedlu, D. school, Dan. skole, Sw. skola, Ice. 
skoli, O. H. Ger. scuola, M. H. Ger. schwole, N. H. 
Ger. schule, L. Ger. schoole.] 

1. A place for learned intercourse and instruc- 
tion; an institution for learning; an educational 
establishment; a place for acquiring knowledge 
and mental training. 

2. Hence, an institution of learning of a lower 
grade, below a college or university; a place of 
primary instruction; an establishment for the in- 
struction of young children; as, a primary school; 
a common school. 

3. A session of an institution of instruction; ex- 
ercises of instruction. 

How now, Sir Hugh! No school to-day? Shak. 

4. One of the seminaries for teaching logic, met- 
aphysics, and theology, which were formed in the 
middle ages, and which were characterized by aca- 
demical disputations and subtilties of reasoning. 

At Cambridge the philosophy of Des Cartes was still dom- 
inant in the schools. Macaulay. 

5. The place in English universities where the 
examinations for degrees and honors are held. 

6. An assemblage of scholars; those who attend 
upon instruction in a school of any kind; a body of 
pupils. 

What is the great community of Christians, but one of' the 

“innumerable schools in the vast plan which God has insti- 
tuted;for the education of various intelligences? Buckminster. 

7. The disciples or followers of a teacher; those 
who hold a common doctrine, or accept the same 
teachings; a sect or denomination in philosophy, 
theology, science, &c. 

Let no man be less confident in his faith... by reason of 
any difference in the several schools of Christians. Bp. Taylor. 

Sehool, n. A shoal or compact body; a scull or 
scool; as, a school of fishes. [Prov. in England, 
but in common use in the United States.) 
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Sehool,v.t. [imp.& p.p. SCHOOLED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. SCHOOLING. | 

1. To train in an institution of learning; to edu- 
cate at a school. 

He’s gentle, never schooled, yet learned. Shak. 

2. To teach with superiority; to tutor; to chide 
and admonish; to reprove. 

School your child, 
And ask why God’s Anointed he reviled. Dryden. 
Sehool’/-boy, 7. A boy belonging to a school, or 
one who is learning rudiments. 
Sehool/-dame,n. The female teacher of a school. 
Sehool/-days, n. pl. The period in which youth 
are sent to school. 

Sehool’-dis’triet, n. A division of a town or city 
for establishing and conducting schools. [U. S.] 
Sehooler-y, n. Something taught; precepts ; 

schooling. [ Obs.] Spenser. 
Sehool/-fél/1ow,n. One bred at the same school; 
an associate in school. 
Sehool/-girl, n. A girl belonging to a school. 
School/-hour, 1. Time spent at school; time of 
instruction. 

Whose school-howrs are all the days and nights of our ex- 
istence. Carlyle. 

Sehool/-house, n. A house appropriated for the 
use of schools, or for instruction. 

Sehool/ing, n. 1. Instruction in school; tuition; 
education in an institution of learning. 

To him, and all of us, the expressly appointed school-mas- 
ters and schoolings are as nothing. Carlyle. 

2. Reproof; reprimand; as, he gave his son a 
good schooling. W. Scott. 

3. Compensation for instruction; price or reward 
paid to an instructor for teaching pupils. 

Sehool/-miaid, n. A girl at school; a school-girl. 

Sehool/-man, n.; pl. SCHOOL/-MEN, One versed 
in the niceties of academical disputation, or of 
school divinity. 

(= The school-men were philosophers and divines of 
the middle ages who adopted the principles of Aristotle, 
and spent much time on points of nice and abstract spec- 
ulation. They were so called because they taught in the 
schools of divinity established by Charlemagne. 

Sehcol/-mas/ter, n. 1. The man who presides 
over and teaches a school; a teacher, instructor, or 
preceptor. 

Let the soldier be abroad if he will; he can do nothing in 
this age. There is another personage abroad,—a person less 
imposing, — in the eyes of some, perhaps, insignificant. The 
school-master is abroad; and I trust to him, armed with his 
primer, against the soldier in full military array. Ld. Brougham. 

2. One who, or that which, disciplines, instructs, 
and leads. 

The law was our school-master, to bring us unto Christ. 

Gal. iii. 24. 
Sehool/-mate, 7. One who attends the same school. 
Sehool/-mis/tress,n. A woman who governs and 
teaches a school. 
Sehool/-téach/er,n, One who teaches or instructs 
a school. 
Sehool/-téach/ing, n, 
ing a school. 
Sehoon/er (skdon/er), 
n. [D. schooner, Ger. 
schoner, schooner, 
schuner, Sw. & Dan. 
skoner ; Sp. escuna ;— 
all from the English.] 
(NVaut.) A small, sharp- 
built vessel, usually 
having two masts, with 
fore-and-aft sails, but 
sometimes carrying a 
square foresail, square 
fore-topsail, and top- 
gallantsail, Some = 
schooners have three 
masts. 

t= The first schooner ever constructed is said to have 
been built in Gloucester, Mass., about the year 1713, by a 
Captain Andrew Robinson, and to have received its name 
from the following trivial circumstance: When the ves- 
sel went off the stocks into the water, a bystander cried 
out, “O, how she scoons!” Robinson instantly replied, 
““A scooner let her be;” and, from that time, vessels 
thus masted and rigged have gone by this name. The 
word scoon is popularly used in some parts of New Eng- 
land to denote the act of making stones skip along the 
surface of water. The Scottish scom means the same 
thing. Both words are probably allied to the Icel. skun- 
da, skynda, to make haste, hurry; Sw. skynda; Dan. 
skynde ; A-S. scunian, to avoid, shun; Proy. Eng. scun. 
According to the New England records, the word appears 
to have been originally written scooner. The origin of 
the term, as here given, rests on abundant and unim- 
peachable evidence. Babson, in his History of Glouces- 


The business of instruct- 





Schooner. 


ter, gives the following extract from a letter written in | 


that place on the 25th of Sept., 1721, by Dr. Moses Prince, 
brother of the Rey. Thomas Prince, the annalist of New 
England: ‘* Went to see Captain Robinson's lady... . This 
gentleman was first contriver of schooners, and built the 
first of that sort about eight years since; and the use now 
made of them, being so much known, has convinced the 
world of their conveniency beyond other vessels, and 
shows how mankind is obliged to this gentleman for this 
knowledge.” 


S¢chorl (shorl), n._ [Ger. schdrl, Sw. skdrl, perhaps 
from skér, Dan, skidr, brittle.] (Min.) Black tour- 
maline. Dana, 
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Schorl-rock (Geol.), a rock composed of aggregated 
schorl and quartz. 
Schor-la/ceotis, a. Partaking of the nature and 
character of schorl; resembling shorl. Kirwan. 

SchoérlVite (shdrl/it, 49), nm. [Fr. schorlite.] A 
mineral of a greenish-white color, sometimes yel- 
lowish, being a variety of topaz, mostly found in 
irregular, oblong masses or columns, inserted in a 
mixture of quartz and mica or granite. Kirwan. 

SchorVoiis (shérl/us), a. Pertaining to, or contain- 
ing, schorl; as, schorlous beryl. Dana. 

S¢horl’y (shérl/¥), a. Pertaining to, or containing, 
schorl; as, schorly granite. 

Schot/tish (shét/teesh),n. [Fr.] (Mus.) (a.) A 

Schdt/tis¢che kind of dance, being a variation of 
the polka, danced by a couple, with the same music 
a common time. (b.) The music appropriate to the 

ance. 

Sehréight (skrét), m, A kind of fish. Ainsworth. 

Sehrode,n. Sce ESCRODE. 

S¢ci/a-graph, n. See SCIAGRAPHY, 2. 

Sci/a-graph/ie-al, a. [Fr. sciagraphique, Gr. cxt- 


aypagixés. Seeinfra.] Pertaining to sciagraphy. 
S¢i/a-graph/ie-al-ly, adv. In a sciagraphical 
manner, 


Scl-ag/ra-phy, n. [Gr. cktaypapia, from oxida, a 
shadow, and ypa¢ery, to write, describe; Lat. scia- 
graphia, Fr. sciagraphie, It. sciograjia. | 

1. The art or science of projecting or delineating 
shadows as they fall in nature. Gwilt. 
2. (Arch.) The profile or vertical section of a 
building to show its interior structure; a sciagraph. 

Sciam/a-ehy,n. See SclomAcHY. 

Sci/a-thér/ie, a. [Fr. sciathérique, from Gr. 

Sci/a-thér/ie-al, oxtadiipas, a sun-dial, strictly a 
shadow-catcher, from oxiad, a shadow, and Snpoav, 


to hunt, to catch.] Belonging to a sun-dial. [Obs.] 
Sci/a-thér/ie-al-ly, adv. After the manner of a 
sun-dial. [Obs.] Gregory. 


ScLatie, [Fr. sciatique, It. & L. Lat. sciati- 

Scrat/i-ea, ca, Sp. ciatica, Pr. gota sciatica, from 
Gr. loxtadixds, subject to pains in the hips and loins, 
from (oxids, (oviados, pain in the loins and hips, 
from (cxiov, the hip joint. Cf. Iscurtapic.] (Med.) 
(a.) Neuralgia of the sciatic nerve. (b.) A rheu- 
matic affection of the hip joint, or of the parts sur- 
rounding it; hip gout. 

Sci-atfie, a. [Fr. sciatique, Pr. sciatic, It. sciatico, 
L. Lat. sciaticus, Pg. sciatico, ciatico, Sp. ciatico. 
See supra. | 

1. Pertaining to the hip; as, the sciatic artery or 
nerve. 

2. Affecting the hip; as, sciatic pains. 

Sci-atie-al, a. Sciatic. 

S¢Lat/ie-al-ly, adv. With, or by means of, sciatica. 

Scien¢e, n. [Fr. science, Pr. sciensa, Pg. sciencia, 
Sp. ciencia, It. scienzia, scienza, Lat. scientia. See 
infra. | 

1. Knowledge; penetrating and comprehensive in- 
formation, skill, expertness, and the like. ‘ Shake- 
speare’s deep and accurate science in mental philos- 
ophy.” Coleridge. 

2. The comprehension and understanding of truth 
or facts; investigation of truth for its own sake; 
pursuit of pure knowledge. ‘Science perfects gen- 
ius.” Dryden, 

3. Truth ascertained; that which is known. 

4. Hence, specifically, knowledge duly arranged, 
and referred to general truths and principles on 
which it is founded, and from which it is derived; 
a branch of learning considered as haying a certain 
completeness; philosophical knowledge; profound 
knowledge ; complete knowledge; true knowledge. 

Science is...a complement of cognitions, having, in point 
of form, the character of logical perfection, and, in point of 
matter, the character of real truth. Str W. Hamilton. 

(27 Science is applied or pure. Applied science is a 
knowledge of facts, events, or phenomena, as explained, 
accounted for, or produced by means of powers, causes, 
orlaws. Pure science is the knowledge of these powers, 
causes, or laws, considered apart, or as pure from all 
applications. Both these terms have a similar and spe- 
cial signification when applied to the science of quantity ; 
as, the applied and pure mathematics. The seven sciences 
of ancient authors are grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithme- 
tic, geometry, astronomy, and music. 

Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, 
And though no science, fairly worth the seven. Pope. 

Syn.— Literature; art; knowledge. — Screncr, Lir- 
ERATURE, ART. Science is literally knowledge, but more 
usually denotes a systematic and orderly arrangement of 
knowledge. Ina more distinctive sense, science embraces 
those branches of knowledge of which the subject matter 
is either ultimate principles, or facts as explained by 
principles or laws thus arranged in natural order. The 
term literature sometimes denotes all compositions not 
embraced under science, but is usually confined to the 
belles-lettres. [See LITERATURE.] Art is that which de- 
pends on pract’ and skill in performance. ‘In science, 
scimus ut sct ; in art, scimus ut producamus. And, 
therefore, sciex. and art may be said to be investigations 
of truth; but science inquires for the sake of knowledge, 
art for the sake of production; and hence science is more 
concerned with the higher truths, art with the lower; and 
science never is engaged, like art, in productive applica- 
tion. And the most perfect state of science, therefore, will 
be the most high and accurate inquiry; the perfection of 
art will be the most apt and efficient system of rules, art 
always throwing itself into the form of rules.” Karslake. 


Sci/ence,v.t. To cause to become versed in science; 
to make skilled; to instruct. [?are.] 


Ns 











SCION 


Sci/ent (si/ent), a. [Lat. sciens, p. pr. of scire, to 
know; O. Fr. scient, It. sciente.] Knowing; skill- 


ful. [ Obs. Cockeram. 
S¢t-Un'ter, adv, [Lat., from sciens. See supra.| 
Knowingly. Bouvier. 


S¢i-én/tial, a. [L. Lat. scientialis, from Lat. sci- 
entia; It. scienziale, See SCIENCE.] Producing 
science. [Lare. Milton. 

Sci/en-tiffie, a. [Fr. scientifique, It. scientifico, Sp. 
cientifico, from Lat. scientia, science, and facere, to 
make.| Agreeing with, or depending on, the rules 
or principles of science; used in science; evincing 
profound and systematic knowledge; as, a scientijic 
arrangement of fossils; a scientific physician. 
Bossuetis as scientific in the structure of his sentences. Landor. 


Sci/en-tif/ie-al, a. Scientific. 
Sci/en-tiffie-al-ly, adv. In a scientific manner; — 
according to the rules or principles of science, 
It is easier to believe than to be scientifically instructed. Locke. 


One learned in science; a savant; 
as, an enthusiastic scientist. Gould. 

Setl/i-c&E€ (sil/i-stt).  [Lat., contracted from scire 
licet, youmay know.] To wit; namely; videlicet; 
—often abbreviated to sc., or ss. 

Scil/li-tine, n. [Fr. scillitine, from Lat. scilla, 
Gr. oxida, sea-onion, sea-leek, squill.] (Chem.) A 
bitter, purgative principle extracted from squills, 

S¢cim/i-ter, 

S¢im/i-tar, 
nm. A short 
sword witha 
convex edge. 
or recurved point. 

S¢in/eoid, n. 

Scin/eoid, a. 
scincoidians, 

S¢in-eoid/i-an (sin-koid/i-an), 7, 
Lat. scincus, a 
kind of lizard, 
and «ides, form, 
likeness. See 
pus (Zo61.) 
One of a fam- 
ity of saurian 
reptiles, having 
a non-extensile 
tongue, short 
feet, the body 
and tail covered 
with scales o- 
verlapping like 
tiles, and the 
toes margined. Brande. 

S¢ink (sink), m. 1. A cast calf. [Obs. or Prov. 
Eng.) Ainsworth. 

2. (Zodl.) A certain saurian reptile; the skink. 
See SKINK. PCy; 

Scin-til/ld, n. [Lat.] A spark; the least particle; 
an iota; a tittle. 

Scin/tillant, a, [Lat. scintillans, p. pr. of scintil- 
lare, to sparkle. See infra.) Emitting sparks, or 
fine igneous particles; sparkling. 

Scin/tilLlate, v. i. [imp. & p. p. SCINTILLATED; 
p. pr. & vb. N. SCINTILLATING.] [Lat. scintillare, 
scintillatum, from scintilla, a spark; It. scintillare, 
Sp. centellar, centellear, Pg. scintillar, sintillar, 
Pr. sintillar, Fr. scintiller, étinceler.] 

1, To emit sparks, or fine igneous particles. ‘As 
the electrical globe only scintillates when rubbed 
against its cushion.” W. Scott. 

2. To sparkle, as the fixed stars, 

Scin/til-la’tion, n. [Lat. scintillatio, Fr. scintilla- 
tion, It. scintillazione, Pr. scintillacio, sintillacio, 
O. Sp. centilacion.] 

1. The act of scintillating, emitting sparks, or 
sparkling. 

2. The twinkling or shining with a tremulous 
light, as the fixed stars. Nichol. 

Scin/til-lotis, a. Scintillant; sparkling. [Rare.] 

Scin/til-lotis-ly, adv. In a scintillous or sparkling 
manner. [0bs.] Skelton. 

Sci-6g/ra-phy, nn. The same as SCIAGRAPHY. 

Sci/o-ligm (si/o-lizm), n. [See Scrouist.] The 
knowledge of a sciolist; superficial science. 

S¢i’o-list (si/o-list), m. [Lat. sciolus. See infra.] 
One who knows any thing superficially ; a pretender 
to science; a smatterer. 

These passages in that book were enough to humble the 


presumption of our modern sciolists, if their pride were not 
as great as their ignorance. Sir W. Temple. 


Sci/o-list/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, sciolism, ora 
sciolist; partaking of sciolism; resembling a sciolist. 

S¢1/o-lotts (si/o-ltis), a. [Lat. sciolus, diminutive of 
scius, knowing, having knowledge, from scire, to 
know.] Superficially or imperfectly knowing. 

S¢i-Om/a-ehy (si-Om/a-ky), n. [Fr. sciomachie, 
sciamachie, Gr. oxtapaxia, ckiopaxia, from coxa, a 
shadow, and paxn, battle.] A mock contest with 
one’s own shadow or with shadows; imaginary or 
futile combat. [Written also sciamachy.] Cowley. 

S¢i/o-min/¢y,n. [Fr. sciomancie, sctamancie, from 
Gr. oxida, a shadow, and payreia, divination.] Divi- 
nation by means of shadows. , 

Sci/on, n. [See Cron.] 1. A shoot or twig of a 
plant, especially when cut for ingrafting in a stock; 
a cion. 


Scientist, n. 





Scimiter. 


See CIMETER. 
A scincoidian. 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling the 


[Gr. oxiykos, 





ie 


Scincoidian (Gongyllus ocellatus), 
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SCIOPTIC 


2. Hence, a descendant; an heir; as, a scion of a 
royal stock. Reet, 

Soi-dp/tie, da. [Fr. scioptique, sphére scioptique, 
Sci-dp/trie,} from Gr. cx:a, shadow, and érrtkés, 

elonging to seeing or sight, from the root éz, future 
éWopnat, to see.) Of, or pertaining to, a certain 
optical arrangement for forming images in a dark- 
ened room, usually called scioptic ball. 

Scioptic ball (Opt.), the lens of a camera obscura 
mounted in a wooden ball which fits a socket in a win- 
dow-shutter so as to be readily turned, like the eye, to 
different parts of the landscape. 


Sci/ot (sh@/ot), a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Scio 
(or Chio), or its inhabitants. [Written also Chiot.] 

Sci/ot (she/ot), m. (@eog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Scio (or Chio). [Written also Chiot.] 

Sci/o-thér/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, a sun-dial. 

Sctotheric telescope [Lat. sciothericum telescopium] 

(Dialing), an instrument consisting of an horizontal dial, 
with a telescope attached to it, used for determining the 
time whether of day or night. 


Scire-facias (si/re-fa/shi-as), n. [Lat., cause you 
to know.] (ZLaw.) A judicial writ, founded upon 
some record, and requiring the party proceeded 
against to show cause why the party bringing it 
should not have advantage of such record, or (as in 
the case of scire-facias to repeal letters-patent) why 
the record should not be annulled or vacated. 


.. Wharton. Bouvier. 
Seir/rhoid, a. [Gr. oxipjos, scirrhus, and eidos, 
form.] Resembling scirrhus. 


Dunglison. 
Seirrhds/i-ty (skir-rés/i-ty), nm. [Fr. squirrosité, 
scirrhose, N. Lat. scirrhosis. 


. 


See SciRRHUS. | 
(Med.) A morbid induration, as of a gland. 
Seir’/rhoitis (skir/rus), a. [N. Lat. scirrhosus, It. 
scirroso, Sp. escirroso, Fr. squirreux. See infra.] 
Proceeding from scirrhus; of the nature of scirrhus; 
indurated; knotty; as, scirrhous affections; scir- 
rhous disease. [Written also skirrhous.] 
Seir/rhus (skir/rus), n.; Lat. pl. SerR/RuT, Eng. 
pl. 8CIR/RHUS-ES.] [N. Lat. scirrhus, Gr. cxippos, 
oxtpos, Fr. squirre, It. scirro, Sp. escirro.] (Med.) 
(a.) An indolent induration, particularly of the 
glands. (b.) A cancerous growth which is hard, 
translucent, of a gray or bluish color, and emits a 
ereaking sound when incised. [Sometimes incor- 
rectly written schirrus; written also skirrhus.] 
Scis/ci-ta/tion, n. [Lat. sciscitatio, from sciscitart, 
to inform one’s self, to inquire, from sciscere, to seek 
to know, verb inchoative from scire, to know.] The 
act of inquiring; inquiry, demand. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
Scise, v. 7. [Lat. scindere, scissuwm.] To cut; to 
penetrate. [Obs.] 
The wicked steel scised deep in his right side. 


Scis/sars, 7. pl. See SCISSORS. 
S¢is/sel (61) (Synop., § 130), n. [See ScrsstLEz, @.] 
1. The clippings of metals made in various me- 
chanical operations. 
2. Theslips or plates of metal out of which circu- 
lar blanks have been cut for the purpose of coinage. 
Scis/si-ble (sis/si-bl), a. ([Lat. scindere, scissum, 
to cut, to split.] Capable of being cut or divided 
by asharp instrument; as, scissible matter or bodies. 
Ob Bacon. 


Fairfax. 


8 

S¢is/sil (sis/sil), m. The same as SCISSEL. 

Scis/sile (sis/sil), a. [Lat. scissilis, from scindere, 
scissum, to cut, to split; Fr. & It. scissile, Sp. escisil. | 
Capable of being cut or divided by a sharp instru- 
ment; scissible. [Lare.] Arbuthnot. 

Scis’sion (sizh/un),n. [Lat. scissio, from scindere, 
scisswm, to cut, to split; Fr. scission, It. scissione, 
Sp. escision.] The act of cutting or dividing by an 
edged instrument. Wiseman. 

Scis’sor, v. ¢. To cut with scissors or shears; to 
prepare with the aid of scissors. Massinger. 

Scis/sor-bill, n. (Ornith.) An aquatic bird of the 
genus ?hynchops, having a long, straight beak, the 
upper mandible of which is the shorter, and has a 
groove, into which the lower mandible fits, whence 
the name. 

S¢is/sors (siz/zurz), n. pl. [Lat. scissor, one who 
cleaves or divides, from scindere, scisswm, to cut, 
split; O. Fr. cisotres, bench-shears, N. Fr. ciseauz, 
scissors, from Lat. cedere, cxsum, to cut.] A cut- 
ting instrument resembling shears, but smaller, con- 
sisting of two cutting blades movable on a pin in the 
center, by which they are fastened. [Formerly 
written also cisors, cizars, and scissars.] 

Scis’sor-tail (siz/zur-), 
n. (Ornith.) A South 
American bird (Milvu- 
lus forficatus), belong- 
ing to the family of fly- 
catchers. It hasa forked 
tail, which it opens and 
shuts like a pair of 
scissors, when turning 
swiftly on the wing. 

Scis/sitre (sizh/yyr), 7. 

at. scissura, from 
scindere, scissum, to 
cut, split.] A longitu- 
dinal opening in a body, 
made by cutting; a 
cleft; a fissure. 

S¢it/a-min/e-otis (Sy- 
nop., §130), a. [N. Lat. 


Scissor-tail (Milvulus forficatus). 
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scitamineosus, from scitaminew, from Lat. scita- 
mentum, a delicacy, dainty.] (Bot.) Belonging to 
the Scttaminezx, one of Linnzeus’s natural orders of 
plants, which are mostly tropical herbs, as ginger, 
turmeric, &c. 

S¢i/ti-rine (Synop., § 180), n. [Lat. sciwrus, Gr. 
oxiovpos, asquirrel; Fr. sctwrin, sciwrien.] (Zodl.) 
A rodent animal of the squirrel tribe. Brande. 

S¢et/it-rdp'te-rits, n. (Gr. cxiovpos, squirrel, and 
mrépov, wing.] (Zodl.) A genus of flying squir- 
rels, Baird, 

Sela-v0/ni-an, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Scla- 
vonia, or the country inhabited by the Slavic race. 

Sela-v0/ni-an, n. ( Geog.) (a.) A native or inhabit- 
ant of Sclavonia; one of the Slavic race. (b.) The 
language of the Slavic race. 

Selér/a-g0/Sy, n. [Gr. cxAnpds, hard, and dywyf, 
a leading, driving, or training, from ayecy, to lead 
or drive.] Severe discipline or training. [Obs. 

Sele-ré!’md,n. [From Gr. cxAnpés, hard.] (Med.) 
Induration of the cellular tissue. 

Selér’o-dérm (Synop., §180),. [Fr. sclérodermes, 
from Gr. cxAnoés, hard, and déppa, skin.) (Jchth.) 
One of a family of plectognathic fishes, having a 
skin covered with hard scales. Brande. 

Selér/o-Sén, n. [Gr. oxdAnpos, hard, and yévetv, to 
produce.] (Bot.) The hard matter deposited in the 
membraneous cells of plants, and which forms the 
principal part of the solid wood; lignine. Gray. 

Selé/ro-skél/e-ton, n. [Gr. ckdAnpés, hard, and 
Eng. skeleton, q. v.] (Anat.) The hardened or os- 
sified fibrous and tendinous tissues that inclose or- 
gans. R. Owen. 

Sele-r0/tal, n. (Osteology.) The eye-capsule bone 
of a fish. LR. Owen. 

Sele-vit/lie, a. [Fr. sclérotique, It. sclerotica, Sp. 
esclerotico, esclirotico, N. Lat. scleroticus, from Gr. 
oxdnp6s, hard.] Hard; firm; as, the sclerotic coat, 
membrane, or tunic of the eye, which is the firm, 
white, outer coat. 

Sele-rot/fie, n. [Fr. sclérotique, It. sclerotica, scle- 
rotico, Sp. esclerotica, esclirotica, N. Lat. scleroti- 
ca. See supra.]| 

1. (Anat.) The firm, white, outer coat of the eye. 
2. (Med.) A medicine which hardens and consol- 
idates the parts to which it is applied. 

Sel@/rotis (sklé/rus), a [Gr. oxdAnpdés.] Hard; 
bony; as, sclerous structure. Dana. 

Sedat, v. t. To stop, as a wheel, by blocking; to 
scotch. See Scorcn. 

Sedb/i-fOrm, a. [Fr. scobiforme, from Lat. scobs, 
or scobis, sawdust, scrapings, and forma, form. 
See infra.) Taving the form of, or resembling, 
sawdust or raspings. 

Sedbs, n. sing. & pl. 
scabere, to scrape. | 

1. Raspings of ivory, hartshorn, metals, or other 


[Lat. scobs, or scobis, from 


hard substance. Chambers. 
2. The dross of metals. 
3. An alkali. Dunglison. 


Sedff, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SCOFFED (sk6ft); p. pr. & 
vb. 2. SCOFFING.] [Dan. skuffe, to deceive, delude, 
Icel. skuppa, to laugh at, O. D. schuppen, to thrust 
out, deride, L. Ger. beschuppen, to impose upon, 
Up. Ger. schupfen, id., O. H. Ger. scoph, O. Fries. 
schof, sport.] To show insolent ridicule, mockery, 
or contumelious language; to manifest contempt 
by derision ; — with at. 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. Goldsmith. 
Syn.—To sneer; mock; gibe; jeer. See SNEER. 


Seéff, v.¢. To treat with derision or scorn; to ad- 
dress with contumelious language; tomock at. ‘To 
scoff religion.” Glanville. 

Sedff, m. Derision, ridicule, mockery, or reproach, 
expressed in language of contempt; expression of 
scorn or contempt. 

With scoffs, and scorns, and contumelious taunts. Shak- 


Sedff’er, n. One who scoffs; one who mocks, de- 
rides, or reproaches in the language of contempt. 
There shall come in the last days scoffers, walking after their 
own lusts, and saying, Where is the promise of his coming? 
2 Pet. iii. 3, 4, 
Sedfiffer-y, n. The act of scoffing; scoffing con- 
duct; mockery, 
Sedff/ing-ly, adv. In a scoffing manner; 
mockery or contempt; by way of derision, 
Aristotle applied this hemistich scofingly to the sycophants 
at Athens. Broome. 
Sedke, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Phytolacca 
(P. decandra); poke. See PoKe. 
Sedl/a-zon,n. A certain kind of manure. Simmonds. 
Seold, v.i. [imp. & p.p. SCOLDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SCOLDING.] [L. Ger. schelden, schellen, D. schel- 
den, Dan. skielde, Sw. skilla, O. H. Ger. sceltun, 
N.H. Ger. schelten.| To find faulteor.rail with rude 
clamor; to brawl; to utter harsh». 3e, boisterous 
rebuke; to chide sharply or coarg ly; — with at; 
as, to scold at a servant. 
Pardon me; ’tis the first time that ever 
I'm forced to scold. Shak, 
Seold, v.¢. To chide with rudeness and boisterous 
clamor; to rate; also, to rebuke or reprove with 
severity. 
Seold, n. 
clamorous, foul-mouthed woman; a shrew, 
She is an irksome, brawling scold. 


with 


Shak. 





1. One who scolds; especially, a rude, } 





SCOOPER 


2. A scolding; a brawl. 

Seold/er,n. One who scolds or rails. 

Seold/ing-ly, adv. In a scolding manner; with 
rude clamor or railing. 

Sedl/e-cite (49), n. [From Gr. oxadnz, a worm, 
earth-worm.] (Min.) A mineral consisting of the 
hydrated silicate of alumina and lime; lime meso- 
type. See MrsoryrE. [Written also skolecite.] 

Seo'lex, n. (Zodl.) The being produced directly 
from the egg, in a metagenetic series. 

SedlVlop, n. (Conch.) 1. A kind of shell-fish with 
a pectinated shell. See SCALLOP. 

2. An indenting or cut like those of ascollop shell. 

SedVlop, v.t. To form or cut with scollops. See 
SCALLOP. 

Sesl/o-ptn' dard, n. 
Lets Gr. oKodOrev- 

pa, Fr. scolopen- 

dre.| (Zodl.) A ge- 
nus of venomous 
myriapods; the cen- 
tiped. See CENTI- 
PED, 

Sedm’ber, n. [Gr. 
ck6uBpos, Lat. scom- 
ber.] (Ichth.) A ge- 
nus of acanthopte- 
rygious fishes; the 
mackerel, 

Sedm/ber-oid, 7. 
{Fr. scombéroide, fr. 
Gr. okbuBpos, Lat. 





Scolopendra, 


scomber, a mackerel, and Gr. etdos, form, likeness. | 
(Jchth.) One of a family of fishes, of which the 


genus Scomber is the type. 
Sedm/fish, v, ¢. or v. ti. 
smother. 


Brande. 
To suffocate or stifle; to 
W. Scott. Wright. 
Scém/fit,n. Discomfit; discomfiture. [Obs.] 
Sedmm,7n. [Lat. scomma, Gr.cxdppa, a taunt, jeer, 
scoff, from oxwmretv, to mock, scoff at.] [Obs.] 


1. A buffoon, DI? Estrange. 
2. A flout; ajeer; a gibe; a taunt. Fotherby. 


Sedmee, n. [It. scancia, scansia, a shelf, a book- 
case, Up. Ger. schanz, id., L. Lat. scancia, a tavern, 
Ger. schenke, from schenken, to pour, to retail wine 
or liquor.] A fixed seat or shelf. [Prov. Eng.] 

Sedn¢e, n. [D. schans, Icel. & Sw. skans, D. skandse, 
Up. Ger. schanz, N. H. Ger. schanze.] 

1. A fortification, or work for defense; a fort. 

No sconce or fortress of his raising was ever known either to 
have been forced, or yielded up, or quitted. Milton. 
2. A hut for protection and shelter; astall. ‘One 
that... must raise a sconce by the highest way and 
sell swiches.” Beau. § Fl. 
3. Hence, a piece of protective armor for the 

head; a head-piece; a helmet. 
I must get a sconce for my head. Shak, 


4. Hence, the head; the skull; and also, as being 
in the head, brains; sense; dis- | 
cretion. [Collog.] ‘To knock 
him about the sconce with a dirty 
shovel.” Shak. 

5. A protection for a light; a 
lantern or cased support for a 
candle; hence, a fixed hanging or 
projecting candlestick, 

Golden sconces hang upon the walls. 

ryden. 

Tapers put into lanterns or sconces of 
several-colored, oiled paper, that the 
wind might notannoy them. Lvelyn. 

6. Hence, the circular tube, with a brim, 
in a candlestick, into which the candle is 
ineeaied that is, the support, the holder of the can- 

e. 

7. A poll-tax; a mulct or fine. Johnson. 

Sednce, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SCONCED (skinst); p. 
pr. & vb. n. SCONCING.] [Obs.] 

1. To shut up in a sconce, fort, &c.; to confine; 
to imprison. 

Immure him; sconce him; barricado himin’t. Marston. 


2. To mulct; to fine, Milton. 
Seoop, n. ee schop, a shovel, L. Ger. schuppe, 
schiippe, schippe, id., Sw. skopa, a scoop, a basting 
ladle, Dan. skuffe, a shovel, allied to Ger. schieben, 
schuppen, Eng. shove, Sw. skujfa, and Ger. schdépfen, 
L. Ger. & D. scheppen, to draw water, to scoop. ] 
1. A large ladle; a vessel with a long handle, used 
for dipping liquors; a vessel for bailing boats. 
2. (Surg.) A spoon-shaped vessel, used to extract 
certain foreign bodies. Dunglison, 
3. A place hollowed out; a basin-like cavity; a 
hollow. 
Some had lain in the scoop of the rock. Drake. 
4. A sweep; astroke; aswoop. Shak. 
Sedop,v.t. [imp. & p. p. SCOOPED (skoopt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. SCOOPING. | 
1. To take out with a scoop, or with a sweeping 
motion; to lade out. 
He scooped the water from the crystal flood. Dryden. 
2. To empty by lading; as, he scooped it dry. 
3. To make hollow, as a scoop or dish; to exca- 
vate; to dig out; to form by digging or excavation. 
Those carbuncles the Indians will scoop so as to hold above 
a pint. Arbuthnot. 


Seoop/er, n. 






(.) 


1. One who scoops. 
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SCOOP-NET 


2. (Ornith.) A bird, the ayocet;—so called from 
the form of its bill. See Avocet. 

Scoop/-nét, n. A hand-net, so formed as to fish 
from a river. 

Scoop/-wheel,n. A wheel haying scoops or buck- 
ets attached to its circumference ;—so called be- 
cause used to raise water by scooping it up, when 
turned about its axis. 

Sedpe, n. [Lat. scopos, Gr. cxorés, from oxémrecsat, 
oxoretv, root ckér, to view; It. scopo.] 

1. That at which one aims; the thing, or end, to 
which the mind directs its view; that which is pur- 
posed to be reached or accomplished; hence, ulti- 
mate design, aim, or purpose; intention; drift; ob- 
ject. 

; Your scope is as mine own, 


So to enforce and qualify the laws 
As to your soul seems good. Shak. 


The scope of all their pleading against man’s authority, is to 
overthrow such laws and constitutions of the church. Hooker. 
2. Room or opportunity for free outlook or aim; 
space for action; amplitude of opportunity; free 
course or vent; liberty; hence, a riotous act; a 


sally. 
Give him line and scope. Shak. 
In the fate and fortunes of the human race, scope is given 
to the operation of laws which man must always fail to discern 
the reasons of. I. Yaylor. 
Excuse me if I have given too much scope to the reflections 


which have arisen in my mind. Burke. 
3. Extended area, [Obs.] ‘The scopes of land 
granted to the first adventurers.” Davies. 


4. Length; extent; sweep; as, scope of cable. 
Sed/piform, a. (Lat. scopx, scopa, a broom, and 
forma, form.] Having the form of a broom or be- 
som. ‘Zeolite, stelliform or scopiform.” Kirwan. 
Sed/pi-péd (Synop., § 180), n. [Fr. scopipéde, from 
Lat. scopx, scopa, a broom, and pes, pedis, a foot.] 
(Zntom.) One of a tribe of mellifereus insects, 
which have a brush of hairs on the posterior feet. 
Sedp/pet, v. t. [From scoop, vy. t.] To lade out. 
Obs. Bp. Hail. 
Sedp/tie, ti [Gr. oxwrrikds, from oxdmrety, to 
Sedp/tie-al, mock, to scoff at.| Jesting; jeering ; 
scofling. poet) “The Roman orator discoursing 
of scoptical urbanity, or jesting.” South. 
Sedp/tie-al-ly, adv. Inascoptic manner. [0bs.] 
Homer (speaking scoptically) breaks open the fountain of 
his ridiculous humor. Chapman. 
Sedp/i-lotts, a. [Lat. scdpulosus, from scopulus, 
Gr. oxémeXos, arock.] Full of rocks; rocky. [Obs.] 
Sedr’biite, n. [N. Lat. scorbutus, Fr. scorbut, It. 
scorbuto, Sp. escorbuto, D. scheurbuik, L. Ger. 
scharbuk, H. Ger. scharbock, schorbock, Sw. skér- 
bjugg.) Seurvy. [Obs.] Purchas. 
Seor-bii'tie, a. [N. Lat. scorbuticus, Fr. scor- 
Seor-bitie-al, § butique, It. scorbutico, Sp. escor- 
butico. See supra.] Pertaining to, resembling, or 
affected or diseased with scurvy; as, a scorbutic 
person; scorbutic complaints or symptoms. 
Seor-bii/tie-al-ly, adv. In a scorbutic manner; 
with scurvy; as, scorbutically affected. 
Sedrc¢e, n. Barter; exchange; scorse. See ScorsE. 
Seodrch, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SCORCHED (scdrcht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SCORCHING.] [O. Fr. escorcher, 
escorcer, to bark, to strip the bark from, to flay, to 
skin, N. Fr. écorcer and écorcher, It. scorticare, 
Pr. escorgar, Sp. & Pg. escorchar, L. Lat. excorti- 
care, from Lat. ex, from, and cortex, corticis, bark; 
because the skin, which is, as it were, the bark of 
the body, falls off when scorched. } 

1. To burn superficially ; to parch, or shrivel by 
heat, the surface of; to subject to so much heat as 
changes color and texture without consuming; as, 
to scorch linen. 

Summer drouth or singeing air 
Never scorch thy tresses fair. Milton. 

2. To affect painfully with heat, or as with heat; 
to dry up with heat; to affect as by heat. ‘ Lashed 
by mad rage, and scorched by brutal fires.” Prior. 

Seorch, v. i. To be burnt on the surface; to be 
parched; to be dried up. 

Scatter a little mungy straw and fern among your seedlings, 


to prevent the roots from scorching. Mortimer. 
Sedrch/ing-fén/nmel, n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Thapsia; deadly carrot. Lee, 


Sceérch/ing-ly, adv. In a scorching manner; s0 as 
to parch or burn the surface. 

Sedrch/ing-ness, n. The quality of scorching. 

Se0r/di-ttm,n. (Lat., Gr. cxépdtov, a plant which 
smells of garlic, water-germander, from cxépdov, 
oxdpodov, garlic.} (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Teucrium; water-germander. 

Score, n. [A-S. scor, a notch, a score, from sceran, 
to shear, cut, divide, Icel. skor, incision, from skora 
to cut, determine, Dan. skure, Sw. skdra, a notch. | 

1. A notch or incision; especially, a mark made 
for the purpose of keeping account of something; 
a tally-mark. 

2. An account or reckoning; account of dues; 
bill; hence, indebtedness, 

He parted well, and paid his score. 

3. Account; reason; motive; sake, 

But left the trade, as many more 
Have lately done on the same score. Hudibras, 
You act your kindness on Cydaria’s score. Dryden. 


4. The number of twenty, as being marked off by 
a special score or tally. 


Shak. 











At length the queen took upon herself to grant patents of 
monopoly by scores. Macaulay. 
5. A distance of twenty yards;—a term used in 
ancient gunnery and archery. [Obs.] _Hailiwell. 

6. A weight of twenty pounds. [Prov. Eng.] 

7. (Mus.) The original and entire draught, or its 
transcript, of a musical composition, with the parts 
for all the different instruments or voices;—so 
called from the bar, which, in its early use, was 
drawn through all the parts. Moore. 

In score (Mus.), haying all the parts arranged and 
placed in juxtaposition. Smart.— To quit scores, to set- 
tle or balance accounts; to give satisfaction; to make 
compensation. & 

Seodre,v.t. [imp. & p. p. SCORED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SCORING. ] 

1. To mark with lines, scratches, or notches; to 
cut notches or furrows in; to notch; to scratch; to 
furrow; as, to score timber for hewing; to score 
the back with a lash. 

Let us score their backs. Shak. 

2. Especially, to mark with significant lines or 
notches, for indicating or keeping account of some- 
thing; as, to score a tally. 

3. To mark or signify by lines or notches; to keep 
record or account of; to set down; to record; to 
charge. 

Madam, I know when, 
Instead of five, you scored me ten. Swift. 

4. To write down in proper order and arrange- 
ment; as, to score music. 

5. ( Geol.) To mark with parallel lines or scratches ; 
as, the rocks of New England and the States west, 
were scored.in the drift epoch. Dana. 

Seodr’fer, n. 1. One who, or that which, cuts or 
scores; one who keeps tally, as in cricket or other 
games. 

2. A tool for marking timber. 

Sd! ri-d,n.; pl. SEO/REZ. (Lat. scoria, Gr. cxwpia, 
from oxwp, dung, ordure.] 

1. The recrement of metals in fusion, or the slag 
rejected after the reduction of metallic ores; dross. 

2. The cellular, slaggy lavas of a voleano. Dana. 

Seod/ri-ae, a. Of, or pertaining to, scoria; scoria- 
ceous. 

Seo/ri-a/ceotis, a. [Fr. scoriacé. See supra.] 
Pertaining to dross; like dross or the recrement of 
metals; partaking of the nature of scoria. 

Se0/ri-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. scorification, It. scorifi- 
cazione, Sp. escorificacion. See Scoriry.] (Metal.) 
The act or operation of reducing a body, either 
wholly or in part, into scoria. 

Seo/ri-form, a. [Fr. & It. scoriforme, from Lat. 
scoria, dross, and forma, form. See Scortra.] 
Like scoria; in the form of dross. Kirwan. 

Seo/rify,v.t. [imp. & p. p. SCORIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SCORIFYING.] [Fr. scorijier, Sp. escorificar, 
It. scorificare, from Lat. scoria, dross, and jfacere, 
to make.] To reduce to scoria or drossy matter. 

Se0/ri-otis, a. [From scoria, q.v.] Drossy; cin- 
dery; recrementitious. [Rare. Browne, 

Sedrn,n. [O. Fr. escorne, affront, shame, escorner, 
to humiliate, outrage, N. Fr. écorner, to break off 
the horns, to curtail, to diminish, from Lat. ex, from, 
and cornu, a horn; Pr. escornar, It. scornare, to 
break off the horns, to affront, to scorn.] 

1. Extreme and passionate contempt; that disdain 
which springs from a person’s opinion of the utter 
meanness and unworthiness of an object. 

Every sullen frown and bitter scorn 
But fanned the fuel that too fast did burn. Dryden. 

2. That which is scorned or thought worthy of con- 
tempt; an object of extreme disdain, contempt, or 
derision, 

Thou makest us a reproach to our neighbors, a scorm and a 
derision to them that are round about us. 's. Xliv. 13. 

To think scorn, to regard as worthy of scorn, contempt, 
or reprobation; to disdain. ‘‘He thought scorn to lay 
hands on Mordecai alone.” Zsther iii. 6.— To laugh to 
scorn, to deride; to make a mock of; to ridicule as con- 
temptible. 

Syn.—Contempt; disdain; derision; contumely; de- 
spite; slight; dishonor; contempt. 

Seérn, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SCORNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SCORNING.] To hold in extreme contempt; to think 
utterly unworthy of one; to despise; to contemn; 
to disdain; to slight. 


I scorn thy meat; ’twould choke me. Shak. 
This my long sufferance and my day of grace, 
Those who neglect and scorn, shall never taste. Dfilton. 


yn.— To contemn; despise; slight; disdain; neglect; 
disregard. See CONTEMN. 

Seérn, v.7. To scoff; to show contumely, derision, 
or reproach. [Obs.] 

He said mine eyes were black, and my hair black, 
And, now Iam remembered, scorned at me. Shak. 

Sedrn/er, n. 1. One who scorns; a contemner; a 
despiser. 

They are great scorners of death. Spenser. 
2. A scoffer; a derider; one who scoffs at religion, 
its ordinances and teachers. 

Seorn/ful, a. Full of scorn or contempt; contempt- 
uous; disdainful. ‘Scornful of winter’s frost and 
summer’s sun.” Prior. 

Dart not scornful glances from those eyes. Shak. 
Syn.—Contemptuous; disdainful; contumelious; re- 
proachful; insolent. 





SCOTALE 
Scérn/ful-ly, adv. In a scornful manner; with 
contempt; insolently. 
The sacred rights of the Christian church are sc Uy 
trampled on in print. Atterbury. 
Sedrn/ful-ness, n. The quality of being scornful. 
Sedrn’/y, a. Full of scorn; deserving scorn. [Obs.] 
Sedr’/o-dite (49), n. [Fr. scorodite, from Gr. oxdpo- 


dov, garlic, so called from its smell under the blow- 
pipe.] (Min.) A native compound of arsenic acid 
or brownish 
~~ Dana. 


and oxide of iron, having a leek-green 
color. [Written also skorodite.] 
Sebr'pi-o, n. ([Lat.] 

1. A scorpion. 

2. (Astron.) A con- 
stellation of the zodiac 
which the sun enters 
about the twenty-third 
day of October ; the 
scorpion. 

ba, 


Seér’/pi-oid, 
Seor’pi-oid/al, 

1. Scorpion-like. b 5 

2. (Bot.) Having the Scorpio (Constellation 
main axis of an inflores- ont Eee 
cence curved or circinate at the end, like the tail 
of a scorpion. Henslow. 

Sedr’pi-on, n. [Fr. scorpion, Pr. & Sp. escorpion, 
It. scorpione, Lat. — 
scorpio, scorpius, Gr. “SE 
oKopTios, ckopriav, al- 
lied to A-S. scearp, 
Eng. sharp.] 

1. A pedipalpous, 
pulmonary arachni- 
dan, of the genus 
Scorpio. 

[> Scorpions have an elongated body, terminated b 
a long, slender tail formed of six joints, the last of whic 





Scorpion. 


terminates in an arcuated and very acute sting, which — 


effuses a venomous liquid. This sting gives rise to excru- 

ciating pain, but is unattended either with redness or 

swelling, except in the axillary or inguinal glands, when 

an extremity is affected. It is very seldom, if ever, de- 

structive of life. Scorpions are found pretty widely dis- 

ee in the warm climates of both the Old and New 
orlds. 


2. (Script.) A painful scourge; a kind of whip 
armed with points like a scorpion’s tail. 
_ My father hath chastised you with whips, but I will chas- 
tise you with scorpions. 1 Kings xii. 11. 

3. (Astron.) The eighth sign of the zodiac, which 
the sun enters about Oct. 23; Scorpio. 

4. (Ichth.) A certain sea-fish; the sea-scorpion. 








5. (Antig.) An ancient military engine for hurl-— 


ing stones and other missiles. 

Sedr’/pi-on-fly, n. (Hntom.) A neuropterous in- 
sect of the genus Panorpa, having a tail which re- 
sembles that of a scorpion. 

Sedr’/pi-on-grass,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Myosotis. M. palustris is the forget-me-not. 

Sedér’pi-on-sén/na, n. (Bot.) A shrub of the ge- 
nus Coronilla (C. emerus), the leaves of which pos- 
sess cathartic properties, and are often used to 
adulterate senna. 

Seoér/pi-on’s-tail, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Scorpiurus, with trailing, herbaceous stalks, and 
producing a pod resembling a caterpillar, whence it 
is sometimes called caterpillar. Partington. 

Seér/pi-on’s-thorn, n, (Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Ulex. 

Sedr’/pi-on-wort (-wiirt), 2. (Bot.) A plant; the 
Ornithopus scorpioides. Parr. 

Seodrse,n. [Cf. It. scorsa, a course, and Eng. dis- 
robe) A course or dealing; barter; exchange, 

Ss. 


And recompensed them with a bitter scorse. Spenser. 


Seodrse, v.t. [Written also scowrse and scoss. See 
supra.| [Obs.] 

1. To chase. Spenser. 

2. To barter or exchange. Spenser. 


Seorse, v.t. To deal for the purchase of any thing; 
to barter. | Obs.] B. Jonson. 
Seoér/ta-to-ry, a. [From Lat. scortator, a fornica- 
tor, from scortari, to fornicate, from scortum, a 
prostitute.] Pertaining to, or consisting in, fornica- 
tion or lewdness; as, scortatory love. 
Seér’z&, n. [It.] (Min.) A variety of ae: 
raig. 
SeSt, n. [A-S. scot, O. Fr. & Pr. escot, N. Fr. eee 
Sp. & Pg. escote, It. scotto, L. Lat. scottwm, scotum, 
O. Fries. skot, L. Ger. schott, M. H. Ger. schoz, N. 
H. Ger. schosz, scot, tax, from schieszen, to shoot, 
geld schieszen, to count money by casts.] .A por- 
tion of money assessed or paid; a tax or contribu- 
tion; amulet; a fine; a shot. 
Scot and lot, a customary contribution laid on subjects 
according to their ability. ‘owell. 


Seét,n. [A-8. Scotta, pl. Scottas, Sceottas, Icel, 
Skottskr, D. Schot, Ger. Schotte, probably from Ir, 
scuite, Gael. sguit, a wanderer.] (Géog.) A native 
or inhabitant of Scotland; a Scotsman or Scotch- 
man, 

Sedt, v.t. Toscotch. See Scorcn. 

Sedt/al, Jn. [From scot and ale.] (Law.) The 

Sedt/ale,} keeping of an alehouse by the officer 
of a forest, and drawing people to spend their mon- 
ey for liquor, for fear of his displeasure. Manwood, 
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SCOTCH > 


Sedtch, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Scotland 
or its inhabitants; Scottish. 7 
Scotch fiddle, the itch. [Cant.] W. Scott. — Scotch 
mist, @ coarse, dense mist, like fine rain.— Scotch pine 
(Bot.) See Rica-¥Fir. — Scotch thistle, a variety of this- 
foe so called from its being the national emblem of the 
Sedtch, v. t. [imp. & p. p. scorcuED (skdtcht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SCOTCHING.] [Written also scoatch, 
scoat, Prov. Eng. scote,a prop. Cf. Armor. skoaz, 
the shoulder, skoazia, to shoulder up, to prop, to 
support; W. ysgwydd, a shoulder, ysgwyddaw, to 
shoulder. 
1. To shoulder up; hence, to prop; to support, 
as a wheel, by placing some obstacle to prevent its 


aa 
2. ‘To pack, as hemp. Wright. 
SeStch, v.¢. [Gael. syoch, to make an incision, to 
slit. See infra.) To chop off a bit of the bark, 
skin, or surface of; to make a shallow incision in; 
to wound superficially ; to score, 
We have scotched the snake, not killed it. Shak. 


Sedtch, n. [Gael. sgoch, an incision, a cut, sit A 
slight cut; a shallow incision; a score. Walton. 

SeStch’-eSl/lops, n. pl. Veal cut 

Scdtched/-edV/lops (skitcht/-), into small 
pieces. 

Sedtch’-hdp’per, n. A play in which boys hop 
over scotches or lines in the ground; hop-scotch. 
Sedtch’man, n.; pl. SeOTCH/MEN. (Geog.) A na- 

tive or inhabitant of Scotland; a Scot; a Scotsman. 


Seo/ter, n. (Cf. 
Prov. Eng. scote 
to plow. up. 


(Ornith.) A marine 
bird of the genus 
Oidemia ; the black 
diver or duck. 
Sedt/-free, a. 1. 
Free from payment 

or scot; untaxed. 
2. Hence, un- 

hurt; clear; safe. 
Do as much for this 


urpose, and thou shalt 
tn scot-frec. W.Scott. 


Se6th, v.¢. [Probably from Gr. cxéros, darkness.] 
To clothe or cover up; to envelop in darkness. 
[ Obs.) Nares. 

S60! ti-d@ (sk0/shi-a), n. [Lat. scotia, Gr. ckoria, 

darkness, gloom, a sunken molding in the base of a 

pillar, so called from the dark shadow it casts; Fr, 


scotie, It. scozia, Sp. esco- 


Scoter, or Black Diver. 







cia.| (Arch.) (a.) A con- 
cave molding used in the 
base of a column between 
the fillets of the tori, and 
in other situations, its out- 
line being a segment of a circle, often a segment 
greater than a semicircle. (b.) A groove or chan- 
nel cut in the projecting angle of the Doric corona. 

Seo/tist,n. [From Duns Scotus, a Scottish corde- 
a (Zccl. Hist.) One of the followers of Scotus, 
the founder of a sect of school divines who main- 
tained certain doctrines in philosophy and theolo- 
gy ;—in opposition to the Thomists, or followers of 
Thomas Aquinas. 

Sebt/o-din’i-d@, n. [Gr. cxorodwia, from cxéros, 
darkness, and divos, a whirl, dizziness; Fr. scoto- 
dinie.| (Med.) Giddiness with imperfect vision, 
often succeeded by headache. Dunglison. 

Seét/o-graph,n. [Gr. cxdéros, darkness, and ypa- 
gecv, to write.] An instrument for writing in the 
dark, or without seeing. 

Sedt/o-my, 1. [Fr. scotomie, N. Lat. scotomia, fr. Gr. 
oxorwpa, dizziness, fr. ccorody, to darken, fr. cxéros, 
darkness.] Dizziness or swimming of the head, 
with dimness of sight; scotodinia. Massinger. 

Se0/to-seope,n. (Gr. cxdros, darkness, and ckorety, 
to see.] An optical instrument, by means of which 
objects may be discerned in the dark. 

Comes Mr. Reeve with a microscope and a scotoscope.... 


‘The latter he gives me, and is of value, and a curious curios- 
ity it is to discover objects in a dark room with. Pepys. 


Sedts, a. Of, or pertaining to, the Scotch; Scotch; 
Scottish; as, Scots law. 

Sedts/man, n. See ScorTrcHMAN. 

Sedt/ter-ing, ». The burning of a wad of pease 
straw at the end of harvest. [{Prov. Eng.] Bailey. 

. Sebt/ti-gigm, n. An idiom or expression peculiar 
to the natives of Scotland. 

Seot/ti-cize, v. t. To cause to become like the 
Scotch; to make Scottish. [Zare.] 

Sedt/tish, a. [A-S. Scyttisc.] (G@eog.) Of, or per- 
taining to, the inhabitants of Scotland, or to their 
country or language; as, Scottish industry or econ- 
omy; a Scottish chief; the Scottish dialect. 

Seoun/drel, n. [Corrupted from Ger. schandkerl, 
ends schandbube, a scoundrel, from schande, dis- 
eee. infamy, and kerl, fellow.] A mean, worth- 
ess fellow; a rascal; a base villain; a man without 
honor or virtue. 

Go, if your ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood. Pope. 

Seoun/drel, a. Low; base; mean; unprincipled. 

Seoun/drel-ism, 7. Baseness; turpitude; rascal- 
ity. Cotgrave. 





Scotia. 











Seour, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SCOURED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SCOURING.] [A-S. scir, a scouring, L. Ger. schii- 
ren, schoren, schauern, to scour, D. schuren, schue- 
ren, M. H. Ger. schiwren, N. H. Ger. schewern, Dan. 
skure, Sw. skura, L, Lat. escurare, O. Fr. escwrer, 
N. Fr. écurer, Sp. escurar, It. sgurare, from Lat. 
ex and curare, to take care of, to look or attend 
to; L. Ger. schiiren, scheren, to flee away, or go 
away quickly. ] 

1. To rub hard with something rough, for the 
purpose of cleaning; to clean by friction; to make 
clean or bright; to cleanse from grease, dirt, &c., 
as articles of dress; to restore. 

2. To purge violently. 

3. To remove by rubbing or cleansing; to sweep 
off; to carry away; to remove. 

Never came reformation in a flood 
With such a heady current, scouring faults. Shak. 

4. To pass swiftly over; to brush along; to range; 
to traverse thoroughly; as, to scour the coast. 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. Pope. 

Scouring-barrel, © machine in which scrap-iron, or 
small manufactured articles of metal, are freed from dirt 
and rust by friction. — Scowring-power, the power of a 
stream of water to clear away rubbish, as from the mouth 
of a river, &e.— Scouring-rush (Bot.), a plant of the 
genus Zquisetwm (Z. hyemale). See EQuisETUM. 

Seour,v.i. 1. To clean any thing by rubbing. Shak. 

‘2. To clean; to cleanse, 

Warm water is softer than cold, for it scowreth better. 

3. To be purged to excess. 

4. To run with celerity; to rove or range; to 
scamper. 


So four fierce coursers, starting to the race, 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen every pace. Dryden. 


Seour/’er, 2. 1. One who, or that which, scours; a 
cleanser. 

2. A drastic cathartic; a violent purgative. 

3. One that runs with speed; a swift runner. 

4. A rover, robber, or foot-pad. ‘‘In those days 
of highwaymen and scourers.” Macaulay. 

Seoarge (skfirj), nm. [Fr. escourgée, for escouriée, 
It. scuriada, scuriata, scuria, from Lat. excoriata 
(sc. scutica), from ex and coriwm, leather; equiva- 
lent to It. scoreggiata, scoreggia, from Lat. corrigia, 
a shoe-tie, a rein. ] 

1. A lash; a strap or cord, especially one used 
to inflict pain or punishment; an instrument of pun- 
ishment or discipline; a whip. 

Up to coach then goes 
The inexorable maid, takes both the scowrge and reins. 
Chapman. 

2. Hence, a punishment; a vindictive infliction ; 
a means of inflicting punishment, vengeance, or 
suffering. 


Bacon. 


What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence? Shak. 


I was myself the scourge that caused the smart. Pope. 


Scofirge (skfrj), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SCOURGED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. SCOURGING.] [From the noun; It. 
scoreggiare. | 

1. To whip severely; to Jash. 

Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman? 

Acts xxii. 25. 

2. To punish with severity ; to chastise; to afflict 
for sins or faults, and with the purpose of correc- 
tion; to harass or torment. 

Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth. fled. xii. 6. 

Seofir/Ser (skfirj/er), n. One who scourges or pun- 
ishes; one who afflicts severely. 

The West must be the scourger of the world. 


Sedurse, v.f. See Scorse. 

Seout,n. [O. Fr. escout, spy, from escouter, escol- 
ter, N. Fr. écouter, to listen, to hear, Pr. escoutar, 
Sp. escuchar, It. ascoltare, scoltare, Lat. auscultare, 
to hear with attention, to listen to; It. ascolta, scolta, 
Sp. escucha, a watch. ] 

1. A person sent out to gain and bring in tidings; 
especially, one employed in war to gain information 
of the movements and condition of an enemy ; aspy. 

Scouts each coast light-armed scour, 
Each quarter, to descry the distant foe. Milton. 

2. A college servant or waiter. [Cant at Oxford 
University.) 

3. A high rock. [Obs.] 

4. A swift sailing boat. [Obs.] 

So we took a scout, very much pleased with the manner and 
conversation of the passengers. epys. 

Seout, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SCOUTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SCOUTING.] [Cf. Proy. Eng. scout, to pelt.] 

1. To spy out; to watch for; to observe closely. 

Take more men, 
And scout him round. B. Jonson, 

2. To pass over or through, for the purpose of 
spying out; to reconnoiter; as, to scowt a country. 

3. To sneer at; to treat with contempt; to reject 
with disdain; to hoot at. 

Seout, v.i. To go on the business of watching the 
motions of an enemy; to act as a scout. 

With obscure wing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night. Milton. 

Sedév’el (sktiv/l), n. [W. ysgubell, dim. of ysgub, 
a broom, Lat. scopa; Armor. skubel, skubélen.] A 
mop for sweeping ovens; a malkin. Ainsworth. 

Seow (skou), m. [D. schouw, from schowwen, Ger. 


Byron. 











SCRAMBLINGLY 


schauen, to look, to see, probably because it was 
visible by a flag set up.] (Naut.) A large, flat-bot- 
tomed boat. [Written also skow.] 

Seow, v.t. To transport in a scow. 

Scowl, v.i. [imp. & p.p.SCOWLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SCOWLING.] [L. Ger. schulen, schelen. H. Ger. 
schielen, Dan. skele, Sw. skela, to squint; A-8. scfil- 
eaged, sceoléged, scowl-eyed, Ger. schel, schiel, D. 
scheel, oblique, squint-eyed. } 

1. To wrinkle the brows, as in frowning or dis- 
pleasure; to put on a frowning look; to look sour, 
sullen, severe, or angry. 

She scowled and frowned with froward countenance. Spenser. 

2. Hence, to look gloomy, frowning, dark, or tem- 


pestuous, ‘* The scowling heavens.” Thomson. 
Seow l, v. t To look at or repel with a scowl or 
frown. Milton. 
Seowl1,n. 1. The wrinkling of the brows in frown- 
ing; the expression of displeasure, sullenness, or 


discontent in the countenance, 
2. Hence, gloom; dark or rude aspect. 
A ruddy storm, whose scowl 
Made heaven’s radiant face look foul. Crashaw. 
Seowling-ly, adv. In ascowling manner; with a 
wrinkled, frowning aspect; with a sullen look. 
Serib’bed ges. A lenten dish, composed of 
eggs boiled hard, chopped, and mixed with a season- 
-ing of butter, salt, and pepper. Halliwell. 
Serab/ble (skrab/bl),v.t. [imp.&p.p.SCRABBLED ; 
p.pr. &vb.n. Ee neeat [Diminutive of scrape. 
Cf. Proy. Ger. schrapeln, to scratch, scrape, dimin- 
utive of schrapen, schraben, id., D. krabbelen, to 
scrape, to scribble, diminutive of krabben, to scrape, 
Ger. krabbeln, to grope, crawl.] 

1. To scrape, paw, or scratch with the hands; to 
claw along on the hands and knees; to scramble; 
as, to scrabble up a cliff or a tree. [Prov. Lng. 
Collog. U. S.J 

2. To make irregular, crooked, or unmeaning 
marks; to scribble; to scrawl. 

David... scrabbled on the doors of the gate. 1 Sam. xxi. 13. 

Serab/’ble, v. ¢ To mark with irregular lines or 
letters; as, to scrabble paper. 

Serab/ble,n. The act of scrabbling; amoving upon 
the hands and knees; a scramble. 

Seraf/fle, v. i. [Prov. Eng. also scraggle. See 
SCRAMBLE, and cf. O. D. schraeffelen, to scrape.] 
[Obs. or Prov, Eng.] 


1. To scramble or struggle. Talliwetl, 
2. To be industrious. Brockett, 
3. To shuffle; to use evasion. Grose, 


Serag,n. [Contracted from Ir, & Gael. scrabach, 

sgrabach, rough, rugged. | 

1. Something thin or lean with roughness; a raw- 
boned piece; especially, a neck piece of meat; as, a 
scrag of mutton; hence, humorously or in con- 
tempt, the neck. 

2. A raw-boned person. [Vulgar.] Halliwell, 

Serig’sed,a. [See supra.] 

1. Rough with irregular points, or a broken sur- 
face; scraggy; as, a scragged back-bone. 
2. Lean with roughness. 

Serig’/Zed-mess,n. The state or quality of being 
scragged; leanness, or leanness with roughness; 
ruggedness; roughness occasioned by broken, 
irregular points. 

Serags’si-ly, adv. In ascraggy manner. 

Scrig’gi-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
scraggy ; roughness; ruggedness. 

Bee a. (compar. SCRAGGIER; superl. SCRAG- 
GIEST. 


1. Rough with irregular points; scragged. “A 
scraggy rock.” Philips. 
2. Lean and rough. “His sinewy, scraggy 
neck.” W. Scott. 
Serig’/-nécked (-ntkt), a, Having a long, thin 


neck. 

Serim/ble, v.i. [imp. & p.p. SCRAMBLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SCRAMBLING.] [Diminutive of Proy. Eng. 
scramb, to rake together with the hands, or scramp, 
to snatch at; D. & Ger. schrammen, to scratch, Icel. 
skrama, id. Cf. SCRABBLE. ] 

1. To go on all-fours; to clamber with hands and 
knees; to scrabble; as, to scramble up a cliff. 

2. To struggle with others for something thrown 
upon the ground; to go down upon all-fours to seize 
something; to catch rudely, with jostling, and with- 
out ceremony, at what is desired. 

Of other care they little reckoning make, 

Than how to scramble at the shearer’s feast. Milton. 
Serim/ble, v.¢. To mix and cook in a confused 
mass; as, to scramble eggs. : ieee 
Serim/ble, n. 1. The act of scrambling, climbing 

on all-fours, or clambering. 

2. The act of jostling and pushing for something 
desired; low and unceremonious struggle for what 
is thrown or held out, 

The scarcity of money enhances the price, and increases the 
seramble. Locke. 
Serim/bler,n. 1. One who scrambles; one who 

climbs on all-fours. 

2. A greedy and unceremonious contestant. 

Serim/bling, p.a. Confused and irregular; awk- 
ward; scambling. “A huge old scrambling bed- 
room,” W. Scott. 

Serim/bling-ly, adv. In a scrambling manner; 
awkwardly ; unceremoniously, 
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2 SCRANCH 


Seranch,v.t. [imp.& p.p. SCRANCHED (skrancht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. SCRANCHING.] ([Ger. schranzen, 
schriinzen, to split, to tear, to eat greedily, O. D. 
schrantsen, to break, tear, chew, N. D. schransen, 
to eat greedily.] To grind with the teeth, and 
with a crackling sound; to craunch. [Prov. Lng. 


Collog. U. S.] 
Serank’y,a. Thin; lean. [Scot.] Prof. Wilson. 
Serin/nel,a. [Prov. Eng. scrannel, lean, slender, 

scranny, thin. Cf. Prov. Ger. krang, poor, misera- 
ble, Ir. & Gael. crion, withered, little, mean. Cf. 
ScrAwny.] Slight; thin; lean; poor; miserable. 
[ Obs. ]} 


Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. Milton. 


Serin/’ny, a. [See supra.] Thin; lean; meager; 
scrawny; scrannel. [Prov. Lng.) 

Serip, n. [(O. Eng. scrape, from scrape,v.t. Cf. 

Icel. skrap, trifle, cracking. } 

1. Something scraped off; hence, a small piece; 
abit; a fragment; a detached, incomplete portion. 

Ihave no materials—nota scrap. De Quincey. 

2. Specifically, a fragment of something written 
or printed; a brief excerpt; an unconnected extract. 

3. (pl.) The skinny substance that remains after 
trying animal fat; as, tallow scraps, Xc. 
Serap/-book, n. A blank book in which extracts 
cut from books and papers may be pasted and kept. 
Serape, v.t. [imp.& p. p. SCRAPED (skrapt); p. 
pr. & vb. n. SCRAPING.| [A-S. screpan, screopan, 
L. Ger. & D. schrapen, schrabben, Up. Ger. schrap- 
pen, schrafen, M. H. Ger. schrapfen, schraven, 
Sw. skrapa, Dan. skrabe, Icel. skrapa, to crack, 
waver. ] 

1. To rub the surface of with a sharp or rough 
instrument; to rub over with something that rough- 
ens or removes the surface; to grate harshly over; 
to roughen or remove the surface of by drawing a 
sharp edge over, without cutting; to abrade. 

A hundred footsteps scrape the marble hall. 

2. To remove by rubbing or grating. 

I will also scrape her dust from her, and make her like the 
top of a rock. Hzek. Xxvi. 4. 

3. To collect by harsh, coarse, and laborious 
effort ; hence, to acquire or save penuriously ; as, to 
scrape money together. 


The prelatical party complained that to swell a number the 
non-conformists did not choose, but scraped eunsenbere 
TULLENs 


4. To express disapprobation of by noisy move- 


Pope. 


ments of the feet upon the floor; to drown and | n ; 
: / | Seratch/ing-ly, adv. With the action of scratch- 


silence by drawing the feet back and forth upon the 
floor. 

To scrape acquaintance, to make one’s self acquainted ; 
to curry favor ;—a phrase introduced from the practice of 
scraping in bowing. 

Serape,v.i. 1. To rub over the surface of any thing 
with something which roughens or removes it; to 
rub harshly and noisily along. 

2. Hence, to play awkwardly and inharmoniously 
on a violin or like instrument. 


Seratch, v. 7. 


Seratch, n. 


Seraitch/’/-back, n. 


Seratch’-britsh, 1. 


Seratch/er, -n. 





3. To make an awkward bow, with a drawing | 


back of the foot. 

Serape, n. [See supra.] 1. A rubbing over with 
something harsh that roughens or removes the sur- 
face; hence, the effect produced by rubbing, as of a 
scraping instrument, of the foot, &c.; as, a noisy 
scrape on the floor; a scrape of a pen. 

2. An awkwardly obsequious bow; an obeisance, 

3. A disagreeable and embarrassing predicament; 

a position out of which one can not get without un- 
dergoing, as it were, a painful rubbing or scrap- 
ing; perplexity; difficulty. 
Serap/er, n. 1. An instrument with which any 
thing is scraped; as, (a.) An instrument by which 
the soles of shoes, &c., are cleaned from mud and 
the like, by drawing them across it. (b.) An instru- 
ment drawn by oxen or horses, and used for scrap- 
ing earth in making or repairing roads, digging cel- 
lars, canals, &c. (c.) An instrument having two or 
three sharp sides or edges, for cleaning the planks, 
masts, or decks of a ship, &c. 

2. One who scrapes; as, (a.) One who plays awk- 
wardly onayiolin, (b.) One who saves penuriously ; 
a miser. 

Serap/-f0r/sing, 7. See ScRAP-IRON. 

Serap/ing, 7. Something scraped off; that which 
is separated from a substance, or is collected by 
scraping, raking, or rubbing; as, the scrapings of 
the street. 

Serap/ing-ly, adv. 
scraping. 

Serap’-i/ron (-i/urn), 2. Waste cuttings and pieces 
of wrought iron;—usually called scrap. 
piled, heated, and drawn into bars, they form scrap- 
forgings. 


In a scraping manner; by 


‘When } 


| Seritch’-weed, n. 


Seratch’-wig, n. 
Seraw, 7. 


Serawl, v. ¢. 


Serawl, v. i. 


Serawl, n. 


Serawler, n. 


Seray, n. 


Seré/a-ble@a. 


Seréak (skreek), v. 4. 
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1. To rub and tear the surface of with something 
sharp or ragged; to roughen or wound slightly by a 
point or points, as by the nails, a pin, or the like. 
“¢ A sort of small, sand-colored stones, so hard as to 


+ 


scratch glass.” Grew. 
Be mindful, when invention fails, , 
To scratch your head, and bite your nails. Swift. 


2. To write or draw hastily or awkwardly. [?are.] 
“Scratch out a pamphlet.” Swift. 

3. To mark with scratches or erasures; as, to 
scratch a ticket. [U. S.] 

4. To dig or excavate with the claws; as, some 
animals scratch holes, in which they burrow. 


To scratch out, to erase; to rub out; to obliterate. 


To use the claws in tearing or dig- 
ging. ‘Dull, tame things,... that will neither bite 
nor scratch.” More. 
1. A break in the surface of a thing 
made by scratching, or by rubbing with any thing 
pointed or ragged; a superficial wound or mark; 
a slight incision. 
Heaven forbid a shallow scratch should drive 
The Prince of Wales from such a field as this. Shak. 
The coarse file... makes deep scratches in the work. Moxon. 
These nails with scratches shall deform my breast. Prior. 


2. (Pugilistic Matches.) A line across the prize 
ring, up to which boxers are brought when they 
join fight; hence, test, trial, or proof of courage; 
as, to bring to the scratch; to come up to the scratch. 
[ Collog.] Grose. 

3. (pl.) (Far.) A disease in horses consisting of 
dry chaps, rifts, or scabs, between the heel and pas- 
tern joint. Buchanan. 

4. A kind of wig covering only a portion of the 
head. 

Scratch-cradle, a cratch-cradle. See CRATCH. 

A kind of plaything used at 
certain English fairs, which, when drawn quickly 
along the back of a person, makes a sound like that 
of tearing cloth, asif his coat were torn, Bulwer. 
A cylindrical bundle of fine 
steel or brass wires, bound tightly in the center, 
with the ends projecting on each side, so as to form 
a stiff brush for scratching and cleaning metals 
preparatory to gilding or silvering. Tomlinson. 
1. One who, or that which, 
scratches, 

2. A bird which scratches for food, as the common 
hen and cock. 


ing. 

(Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Galiwm ; catch-weed; cleavers. See CLEAVERS. 
A thin, rough wig. Simmonds. 
[Ir. seralh, a turf, a sod, sgraith, a turf, 
green sod, green-sward, Gael. sgrath, sgroth, the 
outer skin or rind of any thing, a turf, a green sod.] 
Surface; cut turf. [Obs.] Swift. 
[imp. & p. p. SCRAWLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SCRAWLING.] [Cf. D. schravelen, scrafelen, 
to scratch or scrape; Eng. scrabble and crawl.| To 
draw or mark awkwardly and irregularly; to write 
hastily and carelessly; to scratch; to scribble; as, 
to scrawl a letter. ‘‘On the windows of which 
his name, scrawled by himself, is still read with 
interest.” Macaulay. 
1. To write unskillfully and inele- 
“Though with a golden pen you scrawl.” 


Swift, 
2. To creep; tocrawl. [Obs.] 


We will scrape and scrawl, and catch and pull to us all that 
we may get. Latimer. 


1. Unskillful or inelegant writing; ora 
piece of hasty, bad writing. 
You bid me write no more than a scrawl to you. Gray. 

2. A ragged, broken branch of a tree, or other 
brush-wood; brush, [Local U. S.] 

{> This word is used in some of the United States for 
scroll. See SCROLL. 
One who scrawls; a hasty or awk- 


gantly. 


ward writer. 


Seraw/’ny,a. [See ScRANNEL.] Meager; wasted; 


raw-boned; scranny. 

[W. ysgrien, ysgriell, a sea-swallow; 
Armor. skrav.] _(Ornith.) A bird of the genus 
Sterna (S. hirundo); the sea-swallow ; the common 
tern. 

[Lat. screabilis, from screare, to 
hawk, hem, spit out.] Capable of being spit out, 
[ Obs.] Bailey. 
[imp. & p. p. SCREAKED 
(skreekt); p. pr. & vb. 2. SCREAKING.] [Tcel. skr@- 
kia, Sw. skrika, Dan. skrige. Cf. SHRIEK and 
Screeca.] To utter suddenly a sharp, shrill sound 


Seréam/er, n. (Ornith.) A 


Seree, n. 


Sereech, v. i. 


Sereech’-owl, n. An 
> 


Sereech’ly, a. 


Sereed, n. 


Sereed, n. 


Sereen, v. t. 


Sereen/ings, n. pl. 


SCREW : 


Seréam,. <A shrick, or sharp, shrill ery, uttered 


suddenly, as in terror or in pain; ashriek; ascreech, 


South American bird of two 
species (Palamedea cornu. 
ta, and Chauna cavaria), 
usually ranked with the 
grallatorialor wading birds; 
—so called from their loud, 
shrill cry. P. Cyc. 
A small stone or 
pebble. [Prov. Eng.] ‘ Be- 
fore I had got half way up 
the screes, which gave way 
and rattled beneath me at 
every step.” Southey. 
[imp. & p. p. 
SCREECHED (skreecht); p. 
pr. & vb. nN. SCREECHING. | 
[Seot. sereigh, to shriek ; 
Icel. skrekia, to howl, skri- = 
ija, to twitter; Ir. screach, 
to screech, shriek ; Gael. 
sgreach, sgreuch,to screech, 
scream, W .ysgrechian,ysgrechiaw,id. SeeScREAK.] 
To cry out with a sharp, rough voice; to utter a 
harsh, shrill cry, as in terror or acute pain; to 
scream; to shriek. 











Horned Screamer (Pal- 
amedea cornuta). 


Sereech,n. 1. A harsh, shrill cry, uttered in acute 


pain, or in a sudden fright. 
2. A harsh, shrill cry, as of a fowl. 








owl that utters a harsh, 
disagreeable cry at night. 
Like a 
screech; shrillandharsh. 
[Cf. Prov. 
Eng. screed, a shred, the 
border of a cap; A-S. 
sereade, a shred, leaf, 
See SHRED.] (Arch.) (a.) 
A wooden rule for run- 
ning moldings. (b.) An 
extreme guide on the 
margins of walls and 
ceilings for floating to, 
by the aid of the rules. 
Brande. 
[A-8. screadian, to separate or break 
off; Gael. scread, an outery.] : 
1. A breach or rent; a breaking forth into a loud, 
shrill sound; as, martial screeds. Burns. 
2. An harangue; a long tirade on any subject. 


The old carle gae them a sereed of doctrine; ye might have 
heard him a mile down the wind. . Scott. 





Screech-owl. 


Sereen, 7. [O. Fr. escrein, escran, N. Fr. écran, fr. 


N. H. Ger. schirm, a screen; O, H. Ger. scirm, 
scerm, Dan. skierm, Sw. skiérm.] 

1. Any thing that separates or cuts off inconyen- 
ience, injury, or danger; that which shelters or 
protects from danger, prevents inconvenience, shuts 
off view, and the like. ‘‘ Your leafy screens throw 
down.” Shak. 

Some ambitious men seem as sereens to princes in matters 
of danger and envy. Bacon. 

2. (Arch.) A partition carried up - 
to a certain height for separation 
and protection, as in a church, a 
yard, and elsewhere. 

3. A long, coarse riddle or sieve, 
used to separate the coarser from 
the finer parts, as of coal, sand, and 
the like. i : 

Fire-screen (Naut.), (a.) A partition 
of baize, es or ‘D3 2. pinees for- Beregn te) 
ward of the after magazine passage in action, or when 
the magazine is opened. (0.) (Dom. Hceon.) A movable 
screen placed before an open fire to intercept the direct 
light and heat. 






[imp. & p. p. SCREENED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. SCREENING. | 

1. To provide with a shelter or means of conceal- 
ment; to separate or cut off from inconvenience, 
injury, or danger; to shelter; to protect; to pro- 
tect by hiding; to conceal; as, fruits screened from 
cold winds by a forest or hill. 

They were encouraged and screened by some who were in 
high commands. Macaulay. 

2. To pass through a screen; to separate the 
coarse part of from the fine, or the worthless from 
the valuable; as, to screen coal. 

Syn.—To cover; shelter; protect; defend; shield; 
hide; conceal. 
The refuse matter left after 
sifting coal, ashes, &c, 





Serat, v. ¢. 
[ Obs.] 
Serat, v. 7. 


[From scratch, q. v.] 


[ Obs.] 


Serew (skry), m. [O. Eng. 
scrue, O. Fr. escroue, escroe, 
N. Fr. écrou, Dan. skrue, 


To scratch. 


or outery; to scream; to creak, as a door or wheel, 
Burton. 


See SCREECH. 


To rake; to search, Seréak, n. A creaking; a screech. 





Serat,n. [A-S. scritta, an hermaphrodite, Ir. scrut, | Seréam. v. 7 imp. & ), SCREAMED: p. pr. & skruv, Sw. skruf, Icel. skra- Me! 
a scrub, a low, mean person, Gael. sgrut, sgruit,|” rb. n. soRw re cf Ris. hréman, adienh to| fa, D. schroef, O. D.schroeve, 3 : 
an old, shriveled person.] An hermaphrodite, cry out; Icel. hreima, to resound; Sw. skriéima, to| L. Ger. schruwe, H. Ger. aes 


[ Obs.] Skinner. 

Seratch, v.t. [imp.& p. p. SCRATCHED (skriitcht) ; 
p. pr. & vb, nm. SCRATCHING.] [O. Eng. cratch, 
cracchen, O. H. Ger. krazjan, krazon, N. H. Ger. 
kratzen, O. D. kratsen, kretsen, N. D. krassen, Sw. 
kratsa, kratta, Dan. kradse, kratte.} 


schraube. } 

1, A cylinder, or a cylin- 
drical perforation, having a 
continuous rib or thread 
winding round it spirally at : 
a constant inclination, so as to leave a like continu- 


terrify; W. ysgarmu, to set up a shout or scream. ] 
To cry out with a shrill voice; to utter a sudden, 
sharp outcry, as in a fright or extreme pain; to 
shriek. 

Shak. 


Dryden. 


— ti 
Male Screw Threadand 
Female Screw. 
I heard the owl scream. 
The fearful matrons raise a screaming ery. 
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Serew/-piles (skry/-), 


; SCREW 


ous groove between each turn and the next, used 
chiefly for producing, when revolved, 
motion or pressure in the direction of 
its length, by the sliding of the threads 
of the cylinder between the threads of 
the grooved perforation adapted to it, 
the Poder being distinguished as the 
external, or male screw, the latter as 
the internal, or. female screw, 

G@ The screw, as one of the mechanical 
powers, is a modification of the inclined 
plane, and may be conceived as a right-an- 
gled triangle wrapped round a cylinder, the 
hypothenuse of the triangle marking the spiral thread of 
the screw, its base equaling the circumference of the cyl- 
inder, and its height the pitch of the thread. 

2. Any thing shaped or acting like a screw; es- 
peeally, a form of wheel for propelling steam-ves- 
sels, placed at the stern, and furnished with curved 
or spiral blades to act against the water in the man- 
ner of a screw; — called also screw-propeller. 

3. One who uses extortionate violence; a miser; 
a skinflint; a sharp bargainer; also, a harsh, inex- 
orable instructor; an importunate beggar; a per- 
sistent questioner. 

4. A small quantity of tobacco twisted up in a 
piece of paper. Mayhew. 

5. An unsound or worn-out horse, useful as a 
hack, and usually of good appearance, but not able 
to do the work of a sound horse of similar breed 
and training. 

6. A steam-vessel propelled by a screw instead 
of wheels; a screw-steamer; a propeller. 

7. A searching or strict examination of a student 
by aninstructor. [Cant. American Colleges.] 

Archimedean screw. See ARCHIMEDEAN. — Endless 
or perpetual screw, a screw used to give motion to a 
toothed wheel by the action of its threads between the 
teeth of the wheel;—called also a worm.— Lag screw, 
a bolt having a nut, a square shank, and a round head, 
‘for wood-work. — Micrometer screw, a screw with fine 
threads, used for the measurement of very small spaces. 
— Right-and-left screw, a screw of which the threads 
upon the opposite ends run in different directions. — 
Wood screw, a screw with a coarse thread, adapted to 
holding fast in wood.— Jo put wnder the screw, to sub- 
ject to a severe trial. 


Serew (skru), v.t. [imp. & p. p. SCREWED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. 2. SCREWING. | 

1. To turn or apply a screw to; to press, fasten, 
or make firm, by a screw; as, to screw a lock on a 
door; to screw a press. 

2. To force; to squeeze; to press. 

Screw your courage to the sticking point, 
And we'll not fail. Shak. 

3. To use violent means toward; to oppress by 
exactions. 

Our country landlords, by ... screwing and racking their 
tenants, have already reduced the miserable people to a worse 
condition than the peasants in France. Swift. 

4. To deform by contortions; to distort. ‘‘Some 
grotesque habits of swinging his limbs and screwing 
his visage.” W. Scott. 

He screwed his face into a hardened smile, ' 
And said Sebastian knew to govern slaves. Dryden. 

5. To examine minutely, as a student; to subject 
to a rigid or severe examination, [Cant. American 
Colleges. | 

To screw out, to press out; to extort. — To screw up, to 
force; to bring by violent pressure. Howell.— To screw 
an, to force in by turning or twisting. 


Serew (skry),v.7. To use violent means in making 
exactions; to be oppressive or exacting. ‘‘ Whose 





S, screw; N, 
nut;//,han- 
dle or lever. 


screwing, iron-handed administration of relief is the 
Howitt. 


boast of the parish.” 
Serew/-bolt (skry/-), 
n. See TAP-BOLT. 
Serew/-doéck (skry/-), 
n. A kind of graving- 
dock in which large Screw-bolt. 
screws form an important part of the machinery for 
raising and lowering vessels. 
Serew/-driv’er (skru/-), n. An implement for 
turning screws, resembling a blunt chisel. 
Serew/er (skry/er), m. One who, or that which, 
screws. 

Serew/ing-ma-chine/ (skry/-), 7. 
tool for cutting screws. 
Serew/-jack (skry/jik), 
mn. A contrivance for 
raising great weights 
through short lifts by 
means of a screw, or 
more usually,a powerful 
combination of toothed 
wheels, working in a 
suitable stock or frame, 
and moved by a winch 

or lever; a jack-screw. 
Serew/-kéy (skru/ke), 
n. A lever for turning 
the screw of a press; 
also, a part of a lathe. 


A maehine- 





Screw-jacks. 


n.pl. Piles used to sup- 

: po light-houses, &c., forced into the ground and 

eld firmly there by a peculiar kind of screw at 
the lower extremity. 
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Serew/-pine (skru/-), 1. 
(Bot.) A tree or bush hay- 
ing long, lanceolate leaves, 
like those of the pine- 
apple, arranged spirally 
about the trunk, whence 
the name. It grows in 
loose, sandy, or marshy 
places, and often shoots 
down aérial roots. There 
are several species, of 
which the Pandanus odo- 
ratissimus has fragrant 
flowers. They abound on 
tropical islands of the Old 
World and the Pacific 
Ocean, Lindley. 

Serew/-plate (skry/-), 7. 
A thin plate of steel, hay- 
ing a series of holes with 
internal screws, to be used in forming external 
screws. 

Serew/-préss (skry/-), 
ee) A press in which the 

orce is applied by means of 
a screw, in distinction from 
an hydraulic-press or a lever-press. 

Serew’-pro-péller (skry/-), n. A steam-vessel 
propelled by a screw ; 
also the screw, or spiral- 
bladed wheel, used in the 
propulsion of steam- 
vessels, 

Serew/-shéll, _ n. 
(Conch.) The spiral 
eee ofa ae of Y S 
the genus urbo ; 
wreath-shell, Ub 

Serew/-stéam/er Screw-propellers, 
(skry/-), m. A steamer propelled by a screw. 

Serew/-tap (skry/-),n. An external screw, usually 
made somewhat tapering, used in forming internal 
screws. 

Serew/-tree (skry/-), n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Helicteres, of several species, natives of warm 
climates. They are evergreen, shrubby plants, 
with purple, brown, or yellow flowers, and cap- 
sules intorted, or twisted inward. Loudon. 

Serew/-valve (skry/-), ». A stop-cock furnished 
with a puppet-valve moved by a screw, instead of a 
spigot. 

Serew/-wrénch (skru/rénch), 7. 
lever used for turning screws. 

Serib/a-ble, a. Capable of being written, or of 









Screw-pine. 





Screw-plate, 





A wrench or 


being written upon. [0Obs.] 
Seri-ba/tiotis, a. [See ScriBe.] Skillful in, or 
fond of, writing. Barrow, 
Serib’bet, n. A painter’s pencil. Simmonds. 


Serib/ble (skrib/bl), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SCRIBBLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. SCRIBBLING.] [Ger. scribeln, schrei- 
bein, O. Fr. escrivailler, N. Fr. écrivailler, from 
Lat. scribere, to write; O. Fr. escrire, N. Fr. écrire. 
See ScRIBE. ] 

1. To write with haste, or without care or regard 
to correctness or elegance; as, to scribble a letter or 
pamphlet. 

2. To fill or cover with artless or worthless 
writing. 

3. (Woolen Manuf.) To card coarsely; to run 
through the scribbling-machine. 

Serib/ble, v.i. To write without care, elegance, or 
value; toscrawl. ‘If Mevius scribble in Apollo’s 
spite.” Pope. 

Serib/’ble, m. Hasty or careless writing; a writing 


of little value; as, a hasty scribble. Boyle. 
Serib’/ble-ment, n. Hasty or careless writing. 
[Rare.]} Foster. 


Serib’/bler, n. 1. One who scribbles ; a petty 
author; a writer of no reputation. 

The scribbler, pinched with hunger, writes to dine. Granville. 

2. See ScRIBBLING-MACHINE. 

Serib/bling, 7. 1. The act of scribbling, or writ- 
ing hastily. 

2. (Woolen Manuf.) The first coarse carding of 
wool preliminary to the final carding. 

Serib’/bling-ly, adv. In ascribbling way. 

Serib/bling-ma-chine’, n. The machine used 
for the first carding of wool;—called also scrib- 
bler. 

Seribe,n. [Fr. scribe, It. & Lat. scriba, from Lat. 
scribere, to write, Ger. shreiben, D. schrijven, Dan. 
skrive, Sw. skrifva.] 

1. One who writes; a writer; especially, an offi- 
cial or public writer; an amanuensis, secretary, 
notary, or copyist. ; 

2. (Jewish & Sacred Hist.) A writer and a doc- 
tor of the law; a man of learning; one skilled in 
the law; one who read and explained the law to the 
people, 

Seribe, v. ¢. 
SCRIBING. | 


SCRIPTURE 


Serib’er,n. A sharp-pointed tool, used by joiners 
for drawing lines on stuff; a marking awl. 

Serib/ing-i/ron (-/urn), n. An iron-pointed in- 
strument for marking casks and logs. Simmonds. 

Serib/igm, n. The character and opinions of a 
scribe, especially of a Jewish scribe in the time of 


Christ. F’. W. Robertson. 
Serid, 7. [See ScrEED.] <A shred; a fragment; a 
screed, [Rare.] 
Serig’gle, v.i. To twist around; to writhe; to 
wriggle. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 


Seri/mer, 7. [Fr. escrimeur, from escrimer, to 
fence, O. Fr. & Pr. escrimir, Sp. & Pg. esgrimir, It. 
schermire, schermare, from O.H. Ger. skirm, skerm, 
defense, protection, shield. Cf. SCREEN.] A fen- 
cing-master. [Obs.] Shak. 

Serim/mage, . [Probably a corruption of skir- 
mish ;— written also aes Formerly a skir- 
mish; now, a general row or fight. [Prov. Eng.]} 

Lord Berners employs the expression “ sore secrymmishe” to 
designate a severe combat. 


Serimp, v.¢t. [imp. & p. p. SCRIMPED ee 84); 
p. pr. & vb. n. SCRIMPING.] [Dan. skrumpe, Sw. 
skrumpna, L. Ger. schrumpen, H. Ger. schrumpfen, 
D. krimpen, to crumple, shrivel, shrink.] To make 
too small or short; to limit or straiten; to scant; to 
contract; to shorten; as, to serimp the pattern of a 
coat. [Prov. Eng. Local U. S.]} 

Serimp, a. Short; scanty. [Local U. S.] 

Serimp, 7. <A pinching miser; a niggard; a close- 
fisted person. [Local U. S.] 

Serimp/ing-ly, adv. In a scrimping or scanty 
manner, 

Serimp/ness,n. The state of being scrimp; scant- 
iness. 

Serimp/tion, mn. <A small pittance; a little bit. 
[ Prov. Eng.]| Halliwell. 

Serine, 7. [Lat. scriniwm, a case, chest, or box for 
keeping books, papers, letters, &c., from scribere, 
to write; O. Fr. scrin, escrin, N. Fr. écrin, Pr. 
escrin, O. Sp. escrinio, escrinno, escrinio, It. scri- 
gno, A-8. & Icel. scrin, Sw. skrin, Dan. skriin, O.H. 
Ger. scrini, M. H. Ger. schrin, N. H. Ger. schrein.| 
A chest, book-case, or other place where writings 
or curiosities are deposited; ashrine. [Obs.] “ But 
laid them up in his immortal serine.” Spenser. 

Seringe, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SCRINGED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. SCRINGING.|] [From cringe, q. v.] To cringe. 
[Prov. Eng. Local U. 8.) 

Serip, n. [L. Lat. scrippum, 
Icel. & O. Sw. skreppa, W. 
ysgrab, dim. ysgrepan.) A 
small bag; a wallet; a sachel. 
“ And in requital ope his leath- 
ern scrip.” Milton. 

Serip, n. Abbreviated from 
Script, q. Vv. 

1. A small writing, certificate, 
or schedule; a piece of paper 
containing a writing. 

Bills of exchange can not pay our 
debts abroad, till scrips of paper can be made current goin. ; 

ocke. 

2. A certificate of stock subscribed to a bank or 
other company, or of a share of other joint proper- 
ty; one of the forms of certificate given in exchange 
for a loan, as consol serip, reduced scrip, which 
may be sold separately, as such, until all the install- 
ments of the loan are paid, after which the term is 
no longer applied to it. 

Serip company, a company having shares which pass 
by delivery, without the formalities of register or trans- 
fer. 

Serip’page, n, That which is contained ina 

Obs 





Pilgrim’s, or Palmer's 
Scrip. 


scrip. 
; Shak. 
Seript,n. [Lat. scriptum, something written, from 
scribere, scriptum, to write; O. Fr. escript, escrit, 
N. Fr. écrit, Pr. escrit, Sp. & Pg. escrito, It. scritto.] 
1. A scrip. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
2. (Print.) A kind of type made in imitation of 
handwriting. 


Ss Shes tine Pa forinted tn Kerepit. 


3. (Zaw.) An original instrument or document. 
Bouvier. 

Serip’to-ry, a. [Lat. scriptorius, from scribere, 
scriptum, to write.] Expressed in writing; not 
verbal. [are.]} 

Seript/iir-al (skript/yyr-al), a. [From Scriptwre.] 
Contained in the Scriptures ; according to the 
Scriptures or sacred oracles; as, a scriptural doc- 
trine. 

Seript/ir-al-igm, n. The state or quality of being 
scriptural; literal adherence to the Scriptures. 

Seript/ir-al-ist, n. One who adheres literally to 

- the Scriptures, and makes them the foundation of 
all knowledge. 


Seript/iir-al-ly, adv. Ina scriptural manner. 


[imp. & p. p. SCRIBED; p. pr. & vb. n. | Seript/tir-al-mess,n. The state or quality of be- 


ing scriptural. 


1. To write, engrave, or mark upon; to inscribe. | Seript/are (skript/yur, 53), n. [Lat. scriptura, from 


[ Obs.] Spenser. 

2. (Carp.) (a.) To mark or fit by_a rule or com- 
passes; to fit, as one edge of a board, &c., to anoth- 
er edge, or to asurface. (0.) To fit, as one piece to 
another, in such a way that the fibers of the two 
pieces shall be perpendicular to each other, 


scribere, scriptum, to write; O. Fr. escripture, 
escriture, N. Fr. écriture, Pr. escriptura, scriptura, 
Sp. & Pg. escritura, It. scrittura.] 

1. Any thing written; a writing; a document. 


Then the Lord of Manny read the scripture on the tomb, 
the which was in Latin. Ld. Berners. 
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SCRIPTURIAN 


2. The books of the Old and New Testament; the 
Bible; —used by way of eminence or distinction, 
and chiefly in the plural. 

There is not any action that a man ought to do or forbear, 
but the Scripture will give him a clear precept or prohibition 
for it. South. 

Compared with the knowledge which the Scriptures con- 
tain, every other subject of human inquiry is vanity and 
emptiness. Buckminster. 

3. A passage from the Scriptures; a Bible text. 
“Hanging by the twined thread of one doubtful 
scripture.” Milton. 

Serip-ti/ri-an, n. <A Scripturist. [0bds.] 

Seript/iir-ist (skript/yyr-ist), m. One strongly at- 
tached to, or versed in, the Scriptures, or who regu- 
lates his life by them. 

The Puritan was a Scripturist,—a Scripturist with all his 
heart, if as yet with imperfect intelligence... he cherished 
the scheme of looking to the word of God as his sole and uni- 
versal directory. Palfrey. 

Seritch, . A screech; shriek; shrillcry. [are] 

Perhaps it is the owlet’s scritch. Coleridge. 

Serive/ner (skriv/ner),n. [O. Fr. escrivain, N. Fr. 

écrivain, Pr. escrivan, Sp. escribano, It. scrivano, 
from Lat. scribere, to write. | 

1. A professional writer; one whose occupation 
is to draw contracts or other writings. ‘‘The 
writer better scrivener than clerk.” Fuller. 

2. One whose business is to place money at in- 
terest. Dryden. 

3. A writing-master. 

Sero-bie/i-late, a. [Lat. scrobiculus, dim. of 

Sero-bie/a-1a/ted, scrobis, a ditch or trench; 
Fr. scrobiculé, scrobiculeux.| (Bot.) Having nu- 
merous small, shallow depressions or hollows; 
pitted. 

Berea, nm. The same as Escrop. See Escrop. 

Serdf/a-la, n. [Lat. scrofulx, from scrofa, a breed- 
ing sow, because swine are frequently subject to 
that complaint, or by a fanciful comparison of the 
glandular swellings to little pigs; Fr. scrofules, It. 
scrofula, scrofola, Sp. escrofula.] [See SCROYLE.] 
(Med.) A constitutional disease, generally heredi- 
tary, which affects the lymphatic glands, oftenest 
those of the neck; but no organ is exempt from its 
influence, and it frequently develops in pulmonary 
consumption; king’s-evil; struma. 

(=~ The lymphatic glands are affected with a chronic 
inflammation, with or without a deposit of tubercular 
matter within them, suppurate, discharge, and heal 
slowly. 

Serdf/i-lots, a. [Fr. scrofuleuz, It. scrofoloso, Sp. 
escrofuloso.]} 

1. Pertaining to scrofula, or partaking of its na- 
ture; as, scrofulous tumors; a scrofulous habit of 
body. 

oh anihensed or affected with scrofula, 

Scrofulous persons can never be duly nourished. Arbuthnot. 


Serodf/ii-lotis-ly, adv. Ina scrofulous manner. 

Serdg, n. [Contracted from Gael. sgrogag, any 
thing shriveled, e. g., stunted growing timber, fr. 
sgrog, to compress, shrivel, become shriveled.] A 
stunted shrub, bush, or branch. [Prov. Eng. 

Serdg’/zy, a. 1. Abounding in scrog or underwood. 

2. Twisted; stunted. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Seroll, n. [O. Fr. escrol, escrow, escroue, N. Fr. 
écrou, écroue, fr. Lat. ex, con, and rotulus, rotula. 
See RO. ] 

1. A roll of paper or parchment; a writing formed 
into aroll; a schedule. 
Here is the scroll of every man’s name. 
2. (Arch.) (a.) A convolved or 
spiral ornament, variously intro- 
duced, (b.) The volute of the 
Ionic and Corinthian capital. } 
Cewilt. |/ 
3. A mark or flourish, added 
to a person’s signature to a writ- 
ing, intended to represent a seal, 
and, in some states, allowed as a 
valid substitute for a seal. 

Serolled (skrold), a. 
tained in a scroll. 

Seroll/-saw,n. See Saw. 

Sero/tal, a. (Med.) Relating to the scrotum; as, 
scrotal hernia. 

Sero/ti-form, a. [Fr. scrotiforme, from Lat. scro- 
tum and forma, form. See Scrorum.] Purse- 
shaped; pouch-shaped. 

Serod/to-céle, n. [Fr. scrotocéle, fr. Lat. scrotum 
and Gr. «jd, atumor.] (Med.) A rupture or her- 
nia in the scrotum. 

Sero/tum,n. [Lat.] (Anat.) The bag which con- 
tains the testicles; cod. 
Serouge, v.t. To crowd; to squeeze, [Prov. Eng. 

Collog., U. 8.) . 

Serow,”. 1. A scroll. [Obds.] Palsgrave. 

2. A clipping from skins; currier’s cuttings. 

Seroyle, n. [O. Fr. escrouwelle, a little, shrimp- 
like worm or vermin, escrouwelles, pl., the king’s evil; 
N. Fr. écrouelles, from Lat. scrofella, scrofelle, for 
scrofula, scrofulz, See SCROFULA.] A mean fel- 
low; awretch. [Obs.] Shak 

Sertib, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SCRUBBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SCRUBBING.] [Dan. skrubbe, Sw. skrubba, D. schrob- 
ben, L. Ger. schrubben, to scrub; Gael. sgrob, to 
scratch or scrape with the nails.) To rub hard; 


Shak. 





Scroll. (a.) 


Bouvier. Burrill. 
Formed like a scroll; con- 
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usually, to rub with a brush, or with something 
coarse or rough, for the purpose of cleaning, scour- 
ing, or making bright; as, to scrub a floor; to scrub 
a deck; to scrub vessels of brass or other metal. 

Seriib, v. 7. To be diligent and penurious; as, to 
scrub hard for a living. 

Seriib, n. [See the verb; Ger. schrubber, a worn- 
out broom to scrub floors with; D. schrobber, id., 
and a cabin-boy, a shabby or dirty fellow. ] 

1. One who labors hard and lives meanly ; a mean 
fellow. 

We should go there in as proper a manner as possible; not 
altogether like the scrubs about us. Goldsmith. 

2. Something small and mean, 

3. A worn-out brush. Ainsworth. 

4. Close, low growth of bushes; low underwood; 
as, the Australian scrub. Howitt. 

Sertib, a. Mean; dirty; contemptible; scrubby. 

How dismal, how solitary, how scrub does this town look! 
HH, Walpole. 
No little scrub joint shall come on my board. Swift. 


Serith’bed, a. Dwarfed or stunted; scrubby. 

Sertib’by, a. [compar. SCRUBBIER ; superl, SCRUB- 
BIEST.] Small and mean; stunted in growth; as, 
a scrubby cur; a scrubby tree. 

Seriib/-ra¢e, n. A race between low and contemp- 
tible animals, got up for amusement. 

Seriib/-stome, n. <A species of calciferous sand- 
stone. [Prov. Eng.] 

Sertiff, mn. 1. Scurf. [Obs.] 

2. The nape or long part of the neck behind; as, 
to take a person by the serwf of the neck. [Prov. 
Eng.| Wright. 

Seriim/mage, n. 

Sertimp/tiotis, a. 
excellent; fine. [Collog. and vulgar. 

Sertinch, v.t¢, To scranch; to crunch, 

Seru/’ple, n. [Fr. scrupule, Pr. scrupel, scrupuli, 
Sp. & Pg. escrupulo, It. scrupulo, scrupolo, from 
Lat. scrupulus, a small, sharp or pointed stone, the 
twenty-fourth part of an ounce, a scruple, uneasi- 
ness, doubt, diminutive of scrupus, a rough or 
sharp stone, anxiety, uneasiness. ] 

1. A weight of twenty grains, the third part of a 
dram. 

2. Hence, a very small quantity. 

I will not bate thee a scruple. Shak. 


3. Hesitation as to action from the difficulty of 
determining what is right or expedient; doubt or 
hesitation proceeding from motives of conscience ; 
backwardness to decide or act. 

He was made miserable by the conflict between_his taste 
and his scruples. Macaulay. 

To make scruple, to hesitate from conscientious mo- 
tives; to scruple. 

Seru’ple, v. i. [imp. & p. p. SCRUPLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SCRUPLING.] To be reluctant as regards de- 
cision or action; to be restrained by considerations 
of conscience or expedience; to make difficulty; to 
doubt or hesitate; — nearly always followed by an 
infinitive. 

We are often over-precise, scrupling to say or do those things 
which lawfully we may. Fuller. 

Men scruple at the lawfulness of a set form of divine wor- 
ship. South. 

Seru’ple, v.¢. To regard with suspicion; to hesi- 
tate to believe; to question; as, to scrwple the 
truth or accuracy of an account or calculation, 

Others . .. scrupled more the books of heretics than of Gen- 
tiles. Milton. 

Seru/’pler, n. One who scruples or hesitates; a 
doubter. 

Sery/pu-list,n. One who scrupules; ascrupulous 
person; ascrupler. [Obs.] Shaftesbury. 

Seru/pu-lize, v. t. [It. scrupolizzare, scrupoleg- 
giare, Sp. escrupulizar.| To perplex with scruples 
of conscience. [Obs.] 

Seru/pu-lds/i-ty, n. [Lat. scrupulositas, It. scru- 
pulosita, Sp. escrupulosidad.] The quality or state 
of being scrupulous; doubt; doubtfulness respect- 
ing decision or action; caution or tenderness arising 
from the fear of doing wrong or offending; nice re- 
gard to exactness and propriety; precision, 

The first sacrilege is looked upon with some horror; but 
when they have once made the breach, their scrupulosity soon 


See SCRIMMAGE. 
Nice; particular; fastidious; 
U. 8.) 


retires. Decay of Piety. 
Careful, even to scrupulosity, were they, to keep their Sab- 
bath. South. 


Seru/pu-lotis, a. [Lat. scrupulosus, It. scrupuloso, 
scrupoloso, Sp. escrupuloso, Fr. scrupuleux.] 

1. Full of scruples; inclined to scruple; nicely 
doubtful; hesitating to determine or to act; cautious 
in decision, from a fear of offending or doing wrong. 
“The offense of their weak brethren who were scru- 
pulous.” Howell. 

2. Careful; cautious; exact; nice; as, a scrupu- 
lous abstinence from labor. 


3. Given to making objections; captious. [Obs.] 
Equality of two domestic powers 
Breeds scrupulous faction. Shak. 


4. Nice; doubtful. [Obs.] 


The justice of that cause ought to be evident; not obscure, 
not scrupulous, Bacon, 


Syn.— Cautious; careful; conscientious; hesitating. 

Sery’/pu-lotis-ly, adv. In a scrupulous manner; 

with a nice regard to minute particulars or to exact 
propriety. 


a 
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Henry was scrupulously careful not to ascribe the success to 
himself. ison. 
Sery’/pu-lotis-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being scrupulous; niceness, exactness, or caution 
in determining or in acting, from a regard to truth, 
propriety, or expedience. wt 
Sery’ta-ble, a. [It. scrutabile. See Scrutryy.] 
Discoverable by scrutiny, inquiry, or critical exam- 


ination. [Rare.] Decay of Piety. 

Seru-ta/tion, n. [Lat. scrutatio. See Scruriy.] 
Search; scrutiny. [Obs. 

Seru-ta'tor, n. [Lat., It. scrutatore, Sp. & Pg. 
escrutador, Pr. escruptador, Fr. scrutateur. See 
Scruriny. | One who scrutinizes ; a close examiner 
or inquirer. [Obs.] Ayliffe. 


Sern/ti-meer’, n. One who scrutinizes; one who 
acts as examiner of yotes, as at an election, &c. 

Sery/ti-nize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SCRUTINIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SCR UIRTAVieTEOe {From scrutiny. } 
To search closely; to examine or inquire into crit- 
ically; to regard narrowly; as, to scrutinize the 
measures of administration; to scrutinize the pri- 
vate conduct or motives of individuals. 

Serw’ti-niz/er,n. One who scrutinizes, or examines 
with critical care. 

Seru/ti-noits, a. 
or examining; captious. 

Seru/timots-ly, adv. 
with close examination. 

Seru/timy, n. [Lat. scrutinium, from scrutari, to 
search carefully, originally to search even to the 
rags, from scruta, also gruta, Gr. ypirn, trash, 
trumpery ; It. scrutinio, Sp. escrutinio, Fr. serutin, 
A-S. scrudnian, to make scrutiny.] 

1. Close search; minute inquiry; critical exami- 
nation; as, a scrutiny of votes, 

Thenceforth I thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower scrutiny. Milton. 

2. (Anc. Church.) An examination of catechumens 
in the last week of Lent, who were to receive bap- 
tism on Easter-day. This was performed with 
prayers, exorcisms, and many other ceremonies. 

3. (Canon Law.) A ticket or little paper billet on 
which a vote is written. ; 

4. (Parliamentary Practice.) An examination of 
the votes given at an election, by a committee, for 
the purpose of correcting the poll. Brande. 

Seru’ti-ny, v.t. The same as SCRUTINIZE. [ Obs.] 

Seru-toire’ (skru-twoér’), mn. [O.Fr.escritoire. See 
Escritorr.|] A kind of desk, case of drawers, or 
cabinet, with a lid opening downward for the con- 
venience of writing on it. & 

Seruze, v.t. [Cf.O. Fr. excrucier, Lat. excruciare, 
to force out by torturing, to extort.] To squeeze, 
compress, crush, or bruise. [ Obs, or low.] 

Sery, v.¢. To descry; to observe. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Sery, n. [From scry or descry.] A flock of wild 
fowl. Halliwell, 

Sery,n. A cry or shout. [Obs.] Ld. Berners. 

Setid, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SCUDDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SCUDDING.] [Dan. skyde, to shoot, shove, push, 
skud, shot, gunshot, a shoot, young bough, skude, 
little vessel, A-S. sceotan, to shoot, dart, rush, haste 
away. See SHoor.] ‘ ; 

1. To be driven or to flee or fly with haste; to run 
with precipitation; tofly. ‘The first Nautilus that 
scudded upon the glassy surface of warm, primeval 
oceans.” I. Taylor. 

2. (Naut.) To be driven with precipitation before 
a tempest, with little or no sail spread, Totten. 

Setid, v.t. To pass over quickly. Shenstone. 

Setid, n. 1. The act of scudding; a driving along; 
a rushing with precipitation. 

2. Loose, vapory clouds driven swiftly by the 
wind. ‘Borne on the scud of the sea.” Longfellow. 

3. A slight, rapid shower. [Prov. Eng.] 

4. A small number of larks, less than a flock, 
[Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Setid/dle, v. i. je of scud.] To run with 
a kind sf affected or awkward haste. [Written also 
scuttle. 

Seu!do (sk00'do), n.; pl. S@R/DI (skoo/dee). [It., 
a crown, dollar, a shield, Sp. & Pg. escudo, Pr. 
escut, O. Fr. escu, N. Fr. écu, from Lat. scutwm, a 
shield.] (Com.) (a.) A silver coin and money of 
account, used in Italy and Sicily, varying in value, 
in different parts, from a little more than 4 shillings 
sterling, or about 96 cents, to a little less than this. 
(b.) A gold coin of Rome, worth 64 shillings 11 
pence sterling, or $15.70. Homans. 

Seiife,n. The racket or stringed battledoor used in 
striking the ball at tennis. [Scot.] Simmonds. 

Seuff,. The back part of the neck; the scruff. 

Prov. Eng.| Halliwell. 

Seif/fle (sktf/fl), n. [Sw. skuffa, Dan. skuffe, to 
push, shove, Sw. skuff, a push, Dan. skuffe, a drawer, 
a shovel, A-S. scRfan, to shove, push, thrust. See 
SHOVE, and cf. SHUFFLE. } 


See infra.) Closely inquiring 
{ [ Obs.] Denham. 
In a scrutinous manner; 


gle with close embrace, to decide which shall throw 


1. A contention or trial of strength between two 
persons, who embrace each other’s bodies; a strug- 


the other ; — in distinction from wrestling, which is 
a trial of strength and dexterity at arms’ length. 


gle for victory or superiority; a fight. 


2. Hence, a confused contest; a tumultuous es 


ws 


t 


The dog leaps De the renee and tears it to pieces; but — — 
in the scuffle the cradle happened to be overturned. L’Estrange. 
3. A child’s pinafore or bib. [Prov. Eng.] % 
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SCUFFLE 


4. A garden hoe. 

Setf/fle, v.i. [imp. 
2. SCUFFLING. ] 

1. To strive or struggle with close grapple, as two 
persons. 
_ 2. Hence, to strive or contend tumultuously; to 
struggle confusedly. 
A gallant man would rather fight to great disadvantages in 
the ‘eld, in an orderly way, than scuffle with an undisciplined 
rabble. e &. Charles. 

Seif/fler,n. 1. One who scufiles, 

2. An agricultural implement resembling the scar- 
ifier, but usually lighter. 

Setig, v. t. [Dan. skygge, Sw. skugga, to shade, a 
shade, Icel. skyggia, skygna, to shade, skuggi, a 
shade.] Tohide. [Prov. Ing.] Grose. 

Setig,n. <A place of shelter; the declivity of a hill. 
[Prov. Eng. Halliwell. 

Setilk, v. i, [See SkutK.] To retire into a close 
place for concealment; to skulk. 

Setilk’er,m. One who sculks. See SKULKER. 

Setill, m. [See Sxkutu.] The skull; the brain-pan. 

Setill,n. [See SHoau.] A shoal or multitude of 
fish, [Obs.] 

Fish that with their fins and shining scales 
Glide under the green wave in pene that oft 
Bank the mid sea, 

Setll, . (Naut.) (a.) A boat; a cock-boat. See 
ScuLLER. (b.) An oar so short that one man can 
work a pair; especially, a single oar used in pro- 
pelling a boat, being placed over the stern of a boat, 
and worked from side to side. Brande. 

Setull, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. scuLueD (sktild); p. pr. 
& vb. n. SCULLING.] (Naut.) To impel a boat by 
moving and turning an oar over the stern. Totten. 

SetilVer,n. 1. A boat rowed by one man with two 
sculls or short oars. 

2. One who sculls, or rows with sculls; one who 
impels a boat by an oar over the stern. 

SetiVler-y, n. [O. Fr. esculier, escueillier, from 
escuelle, escudelle, N. Fr. écwelle, a dish, a porringer, 
Pr. escudela, from Lat. scutella, a salyer or waiter 

_ of a square form.] 

1. A place where dishes, kettles, and other culi- 
nary utensils are kept. 

2. An apartment attached to the kitchen, where 
the dirty work is done. 

SetilV/ion (sktil/yun),n. [O. Fr. sculier, from O. 
Fr. escuelle. Of, O. Fr. sowilion, a servant employed 
for base offices. See ScuLLERY.] A servant who 
cleans pots and kettles, and does other menial ser- 
vices in the kitchen. ‘‘The meanest scullion that 


Prov. Eng.) Halliwell. 
Pp. Pp. SCUFFLED; p. pr. & vb, 


Milton. 


followed his camp.” South. 
Setill/ion-ly,a. Likeascullion; base; low; mean. 
[ Obs.) Milton. 


Setilp, v.t. [Lat. sculpere, sculptum, allied to Gr. 
yroperv ; It. scolpire, Sp., Pg., & Pr. esculpir, Fr. 
sculpter.| To work as asculptor; to carve; to en- 
grave. [Obs.] Sandys. 

Seul’/pin, n. (Jchth.) (a.) A small fish of the 
genus Cottus, 
furnished with 
spines. (b.) The 
gemmeous drag- 
onet, or Callio- 
nymus dracun- 
culus. [ng] ; 

Setilp’tile, a. 

Lat. sculptilis. 
ee supra.)} 
Formed by cary- 
ing; as, sculptileimages. [Obs.] Browne. 

Seiilp’tor, n. [Lat. sculptor, Fr. sculptewr, Sp. es- 
cultor, It. scultore. See Scutr.] One who sculp- 
tures; one whose occupation is to carve images or 
figures; one who cuts, carves, or engraves wood, 
stone, or other like materials; a carver. 

Seiilp’tress, nm. A female who practices the art of 
sculpture; a female sculptor. 

Sctilpt/tir-al, a. Pertaining to sculpture. 

Setilpt/are (sktilpt/yyr, 53), n. [Fr. sculpture, Sp. 
& Pg. escultura, It. scultura, Pr. & Lat. sculptura, 
See Bonne) 

1. The art of carving, cutting, or hewing wood or 
stone into images, as of men, beasts, or other things ; 
especially, the art of carving images or statues in 
stone. i 

2. Carved work. 

There, too, in living sculpture, might be seen 
The mad affection of the Cretan queen. Dryden. 

Seilpt/iire, v. 7. [imp. & p. p. SCULPTURED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. SCULPTURING.] ‘To form with the chisel 
on wood, stone, or metal; to carve; to engrave. 

Setilpt/iir-ésque/ (skiilpt/yyr-ésk’), a. After the 
manner of sculpture; resembling sculpture. 

Fairholt. 

Setim,n. [Dan. & Sw. skum, Icel. skim, L. Ger. 
schum, D. schuim, O. H. Ger. scam, N. H, Ger. 
schaum, Gael. sgam, O. Fr. escume, N. Fr. écume, 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. escuma, It. schiwma.] 

1. The extraneous matter or impurities which 
rise to the surface of liquids, in boiling or fermenta- 
tion, or which form on the surface by other means; 
also, the scoria of metals in a molten state; dross, 

2. Hence, refuse; recrement; that which is vile 
or worthless. 

The great and the innocent are insulted by the scwm and 
refuse of the people. Addison. 
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Setim, v. 7. To form a scum; to become covered 


with scum, 


Life and the interest of life have stagnated and scummed 
over. A. K, H. Boyd. 


Setim, v.é. [imp. & p. p. SCUMMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SCUMMING. ] 

1. To take the scum from; to clear off the impure 
matter from the surface of; to skim, ‘You that 
scum the molten lead.” 2 Dryden. 

2. To sweep over; to scour; torange. [Obs.] 

Wandering up and down without certain seat, they lived 
by scumming these seas and shores as pirates. Milton. 

Setim/ber,n. [Contr. from discwmber, q.v.] Dung. 
[ Obs. or Prov. Eng.] Ainsworth. 

Seiim/’/ber, v. i. To void excrement; to dung. 
[Obs. or Prov. Eng.] ‘‘ Let out of their kennels to 
scumber.” Massinger. 

Setim/’ble, v.f. [imp. & p. p. SCUMBLED; p. pr. & 
vd. N. SCUMBLING. | pin. of scum.] To cover 
lightly, or spread thinly, as a painting, drawing, 
and the like, with opaque or semi-opaque colors, to 
produce a softened effect. 

Setim’/bling, n. A mode of obtaining a softened 
effect, in painting and drawing, by blending tints 
with a neutral color of a semi-transparent character, 
forming a sort of glazing, when lightly rubbed over 
a portion of a picture which is too bright in color, 
or requires harmonizing. Fairholt. 

Setim/mer, n. Excrement; dung; scumber. 

Setim/mer, v.?. To scumber; to dung. Holland. 

Setim/mer, 7. [From scum; O. Fr. escumoire, N. 
Fr. écwmoire.| An instrument used for taking off 
the scum of liquors; a skimmer. 

Setim/ming, n. That which is skimmed or scum- 
med off; skimmings; scum;—used chiefly in the 


plural. 
Settm’/my, a. Covered with scum. Sidney. 
Setip, n. [D. schop.] A swing;—a term still re- 


tained among the Dutch settlers of N.Y. Bartlett. 
Setip, n. [Scup, a contraction of the Indian 
Setip/paug, mishcip, from mishe-kuppt, large, 
thick-scaled; scuppaug, from the plural of the same 
word, mishcuppatiog.| (Ichth.) A small fish; Pa- 
grus argyrops of Linnzus and Storer; the porgee, 


Seip’/per, . [Probably from scoop, v.t.] (Naut.) 
The channel cut through the water-ways and side of 
a ship, for carrying off the water from the deck ;— 
called also scupper-hole. Totten. 

Seiip’per-hose, n. (Naut.) A pipe of leather, 
canvas, &c., attached to the mouth of the scuppers, 
on the outside of a vessel, to prevent the water 
from entering. Totten. 

Setip’per-nail, n. (Naut.) A nail with a very 
broad head, for securing the edge of the hose to the 
scupper. 

Setip’per-nong, n. A valuable species of grape, 
both cultivated and found growing wild from Vir- 
ginia to Florida, and said, by some, to be a native of 


Greece. It is commonly regarded as a variety of 
the Vitis vulpina of Linnzeus. Allen. 
Setip’/per-plig,n. (Naut.) A plug to stop ascup- 
per. Totten. 
Sefir, v. i. To move hastily; to scour. [Obs. or 
Prov. Eng.) alliwell, 


Sefirf, n. [A-S. scurf, Sw. skorf, Dan. skurv, Icel. 
skurfur, D. schurft, Ger. sckorf, schurf, schorft, 
from A-S. sceorfan, to gnaw, bite, O. H. Ger. scur- 
fan, scurfian, N. H. Ger. schiirfen, schurfen, to 
scratch, scrape. Of. SCRUFF.] 

1. A dry scab or mealy crust formed on the skin 
of an animal; an excretion, or exfoliation from the 
surface of the body. 

2. Hence, the soil, stain, or foul remains of any 
thing adherent; as, the scwrf of crimes. 

The scurf is worn away of each committed crime. Dryden. 


3. Any thing adhering to the surface, 
There stood a hill, whose grisly top 
Shone with a glossy scurf. Milton. 
4. (Bot.) A minute membraneous scale on the 
surface of some leaves, Henslow. 
Sefirf/i-mess, 7. The state of being scurfy. 
Seairf/y, a. [compar. SCURFIER; superl. SCURFI- 
Esv.] Having scurf; covered with scurf; resem- 
bling scurf, 
Setir/rile (sktir/ril), a. [Lat. scwrrilis, from scurra, 
a buffoon, jester; Fr. & It. scwrrile.] Suclvas befits 
a buffoon or vulgar jester; grossly opprobrious in 
language; scurrilous; low; mean; as, scwrrile 
scoffing; scurrile taunts. ‘The wretched affecta- 
tion of scurrile laughter.” : Cowley. 
A scurrile or obscene jest will better advance you at the 
court of Charles than your father’s ancient name. W. Scott. 
Seur-ril/i-ty, n. [Lat. scwrrilitas, Fr. scurrilité, 
It. scurrilita, Sp. escurrilidad.] | : 
1. The quality of being scurrile or scurrilous; 
mean, vile, or obscene jocularity. 
Your reasons... have been sharp and sententious, pleasant 
without seurrility. Shak. 
2. That which is scurrile or scurrilous; gross or 
obscene language or behavior; low buffoonery; vul- 
gar abuse. ‘Interrupting prayers and sermons with 
clamor and scwrrility.” Macaulay. 
Syn.—Scurrilousness; abuse; insolence; vulgarity ; 
indecency. 


Setix/ril-otis, a. [See ScuRRILE.] 
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1. Using the low and indecent language of the 
meaner sort of people, or such as only the license 
of buffoons can warrant; as, a scurrilous fellow. 

2. Containing low indecency or abuse; mean; 
foul; vile; obscenely jocular; as, scurrilous lan- 
guage. ‘The absurd and scurrilous sermon which 
had very unwisely been honored with impeach- 
ment,” Macaulay. 
; Syn. — Opprobrious; abusive; reproachful; insult- 
ing; insolent; offensive; gross; vile; vulgar; low; foul; 
foul-mouthed; indecent; scurrile; mean. 

Setir/ril-otis-ly, adv. Inascurrilous manner; with 
gross reproach; with low, indecent language. 

It is barbarous incivility seurrilously to sport with what oth- 
ers count “ religion.” Tillotson. 

Setir/ril-otis-ness, 7. The quality of being scur- 
rilous; that which is scurrilous; scurrility; inde- 
cency of language; coarse vulgarity. 

Setir/ry, v.z. To hasten away or along; to hurry. 
[Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 

Seftir/vi-ly, adv. [From scurvy.] Inascurvy man- 
ner; with coarse and vulgar incivility; basely; 
meanly. 

The clergy were never more learned, or so scurvily ee 

wit. 

Sefir/vi-ness,”. [From scurvy.] The state of be- 
ing scurvy; vileness; meanness. 

Sefir/vy,n. [See ScurF and SCORBUTE.] (Med.) A 
disease characterized by livid spots of various sizes, 
occasioned by extravasation of blood under the cuti- 
cle, paleness, languor, lassitude, and depression of 
spirits, general exhaustion, pains in the limbs, occa- 
sionally with fetid breath, spongy and bleeding 
gums, and bleeding from almost all the mucous 
membranes. Itis occasioned by confinement, innu- 
tritious food, and hard labor, in conjunction, but 
more especially by confinement, for a long period 
of time, to a limited range of food, which is incapa- 
ble of supplying the elements necessary to repair 
the waste of the system. 

ory: a. [compar, SCURVIER; superl, SCURVI- 
EST. 

1. Covered or affected by scurf or scabs; scabby; 
scurfy ; specifically, diseased with the scurvy. 

2. Vile; mean; low; vulgar; contemptible; as, 
a scurvy fellow. ‘‘ That scurvy custom of taking 
tobacco,” Swift. 

He spoke scurvy and provoking terms. Shak. 


Sefir/vy-grass, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Cochlearta ; spoon-wort. It grows on rocks near 
the sea, has an acrid, bitter taste, and has its name 
from having been often used as a remedy for the 


scurvy. It was formerly eaten raw as a salad. 
Partington, Loudon. 
Setit, n. [Icel. skott, allied to W. cwt, a rump or 


tail, Lat. cauda.] The tail of a hare or other ani- 
mal whose tail is short; hence, sometimes, the ani- 
malitself. ‘‘ How the Indian hare came to have a 
long tail, whereas that part in others attains no 
higher than a scut.” Browne. 

Sei/tage,n. [Fr. scutage, L. Lat. scutagium, from 
Lat. scutwm, a shield.] (ng. Hist.) A tax or con- 
tribution levied upon those who held lands by 
knight service; originally, a composition for per- 
sonal service which the tenant owed to his lord, but 
afterward levied as an assessment, Blackstone, 

Seii/tate (45), a. [Lat. scutatus, fr, 
scutum, a shield.] 

1. (Bot.) Having the form of an 
ancient round buckler ; buckler- 
shaped. Loudon. 

2. (Zodl.) Protected by large 
scales, as a surface. Brande. 

Setitch, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. SCUTCHED 





Scutate Leaf. 
(sktitcht); p. pr. & vb. m. SCUTCHING.] [Same as 


ScorcH, to cut slightly.] 

1. To beat or whip slightly. Halliwell. 

2. To dress by beating and separating woody 
fiber from, as flax; to swingle. 

3. (Cotton Manuf.) To beat and loosen the fiber 
of, as the filaments of cotton; to free from dust by 
blowing. 

Scutching-machine, a machine used to seutch cotton; 
—called also batting-machine. 


Setitch, n. A wooden instrument used in dressing 
flax and hemp. Simmonds. 
Setitch’/eén, n. [Abbreviated from ue 
1. An escutcheon; an emblazoned shield; a dec- 
orative appendage shaped like a shield. 
The corpse lay in state, with all the pomp of seutcheons, 
wax-lights, black-hangings, and mutes. Macaulay. 
_ . They tore down the scutcheons bearing the arms of the fam- 
ily of Caraffa. Prescott. 
2. The ornamental bit of brass plate perforated 
with a key-hole, and placed over the key-hole of a 
piece of furniture, a door, or the like. 
Setitch/’er, n. An implement for separating hemp 
or flax from the stalk; a scutch. 


Seitite, n. [Lat. scutwm, a shield, a buckler. See 
Scupo.] 
1. A small shield. [0ds.] Skelton. 


2. A French gold coin of the value of 3s. 4d. ster- 

ling, or about 80 cents. 

3. (Zodl.) A scale, as of a reptile. 
Seii/tel-late, Ja. [N. Lat. scutellatus, from Lat. 
Seii/tel-la/ted,{  scutella, a dish, a salver, dimin- 

utive of scutra; Fr. scutellé.] Formed like a plate 
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or salyer; composed of plate-like surfaces; as, the 
scutellated bone of asturgeon. [Obs.] Woodward. 

Seu-tél/liform, a. [Lat. scutella, a dish, and 
forma, form, See supra.| Scutellate. 

Seu-ttU lam, n. [Lat., diminutive of scutwm, shield. ] 

1. (Bot.) A shield-like cup or disk in some lich- 
ens, containing the fructification. 

2. (Entom.) A part of the thorax, sometimes in- 
visible, and sometimes large, and covering the ely- 
tra and the abdomen. 

Seiiti-bran/ehi-an ) (-brink/i-),. (Zool.) A scu- 

Seii/ti-bran/cehi-ate tibranchiate mollusk. 

Seiiti-bran/ehi-ate (-brink/i-), a. [Lat. scutwm, 
a shield, and branchiz, gills; Fr. scutibranche. See 
BRANCHI®.] (Zodl.) Having the gills protected 
by ashield-like shell; as, the scuttbranchiate mol- 
lusks. Dana. 

Seu-tif/er-otis, a. [Lat. scutwm, shield, and ferre, 
to bear.] Carrying a shield or buckler. 

Seii/ti-form, a. [Fr. scutiforme, from Lat. scutum, 
shield, and forma, form.] Having the form of a 
buckler or shield. 

Sew'ti-Zer,n. (Lat. scutuwm, shield, and gerere, to 
bear.] (Zodl.) One of a genus of unequal-legged 
chilopods which frequent buildings in the south of 
Europe, and prey upon insects, wood-lice, and the 
like. Brande, 

Sei’ti-péd, n. [Fr. scutipéde, from Lat. scutwm, a 
shield, and pes, pedis, a stl (Ornith.) One of a 
family of birds which have the anterior part of the 
legs covered with segments of horny rings, termi- 
nating on each side in a groove. Brande. 

Seiit/tle (skiit/tl),m. [A-S. scwttel, scutel, a scuttle, 
platter, Icel. skutill, skutull, from Lat. scutella, di- 
minutive of scutra, a dish or platter ; It. scodella, Sp. 
escudilla, Pr. escudela, O. Fr. escuelle, N. Fr. écu- 
elle. 

4 broad, shallow basket. 

2. Specifically, a wide-mouthed vessel for holding 
coal. 

Seiit/tle, n. [O. Fr. escoutille, N. Fr. écoutille, from 
escouter, écouter, to listen, to hear; Sp. escotilla. 
See Scour.] 

1. A small opening in an outside wall or covering, 
furnished with a lid; specifically, (a.) (Naut.) A 
small opening in the deck of a ship large enough to 
admit a man, and with a lid for covering it; also, a 
like hole in the side or bottom of a ship, and through 
the coverings of her hatchways, &c. (b.) A square 
hole in the roof of a house, with a lid. 

2. The lid or door which covers or closes an open- 
ing in a wall, roof, or the like. 

Sewtt/tle, n. [From scud, and properly scuddle.] 
A quick pace; a short run. Spectator, 

Setit/tle, v.i. [See ScuDDLE.] Torun with affect- 
ed precipitation; to hurry; to bustle; to scuddle. 

With the first dawn of day, old Janet was scuttling about the 
house to wake the baron. W. Scott. 


Setit/tle (sktt/tl), v.t. [imp. & p. p. SCUTTLED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. SCUTTLING.| [From the noun. ] 
1. To cut large holes through the bottom, deck, 
or sides of, as a ship, for any purpose. 
2. To sink, as a ship, by making holes through 
the bottom; as, to scuttle a ship. 


Seit/tle-biutt, Jn. (Naut.) A butt or cask with a 
Seut/tle-eask, large hole in it, used to contain 


the fresh water for daily useinaship. Mar, Dict. 
Seit/tle-fish, n. (Jchth.) The cuttle- 
fish. See CUTTLE-FISH. 
Sei tum,n. [Lat.] 
1. (Rom. Antiq.) An oblong shield } 
made of boards or wicker-work covered fy 
with leather, with sometimes an iron |f 
rim, carried chiefly by the heavy in- 


fantry. iy 
2. (0. Eng. Law.) A pent-house or G 
awning. [Obs.] Burrill. } 


3. (Anat.) The patella or knee-pan. 
4. (Entom.) The second part or sec- 





tion of the upper surface of a segment Scutum. (1.) 
of an insect. Westwood. 
S¢yle (sil), v. ¢ [A-S. scylan, to withdraw or re- 


move.] ‘To hide; to secrete; to conceal. [Obs.] 
Scyl-lzela@ (sil-lé/a), n. (Zodl.) A genus of nudi- 
branchiate mollusks, having no shell, and with tree- 
like gills placed on fin-like processes on the edge of 
the back. Baird, 
S¢ylla/ri-an, n. (Zo- 
ol.) One of a tribe of 
macrourous decapod 
crustaceans, remark- 
able for the singular 
conformation of their 
external antenne, 
Eng. Cyc. 
Scym/e-tar, n. See 
CIMETER. 
Scy’/phus (si/fus), n. 
[Gr. cxidos, cup.] 
1. (Bot.) The cup 
of a narcissus, or a 
similar appendage to 
the corolla in other 
flowers. 3 
2. (Antiq.) A kind 
of large drinking-cup used by the lower orders 
among the Etrurians and Greeks, Fairholt. 
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Scyt'a-le,n. [at.] (Zodl.) A genus of very poi- 
sonous snakes, having a stout, cylindrical body, and 
poison fangs similar to those of the rattlesnake. 
Baird. 
Scythe (sith), m. [Written also sithe and sythe.] 
ons sidhe, for sigdhe, Icel. sigdh, Fries. sid, sied, 

. L. Ger. segd, seged, L. Ger. seisze, seesze, D. 
zeis, zeisen, O. H. Ger. segansa, seginsa, M. H. Ger. 
Segense, segese, seinse, N. H. Ger. sense, allied to 
Lat. secare, Ger. sdigen, Eng. saw, q. v.] 

1. An instrument for mowing grass, grain, or the 
like, composed of a long, curving blade, with a 
sharp edge, made fast to a handle, called a snath, 
which is bent into a convenient form for swinging 
the blade to advantage. 

The sharp-edged scythe shears up the spiring grass. Drayton. 


Whatever thing 
The scythe of Time mows down. Milton. 


2. Hence, the curved, sharp blade used anciently 
in war chariots. 
Scythe, v.t. Tomow. [0bs.] 
Time had not seythed all that youth begun. Shak, 


S¢ythed, a. Armed or furnished with scythes, as a 
chariot. 
Chariots, scythed, on thundering axles rolled. 


Scythe/’man, n.; pl. SCYTHE/MEN, One who uses 
a scythe; a mower. 

S¢ythe/-stone, 7. A stone for sharpening scythes; 
a whetstone; a rifle. 

S¢yth/i-an, a. [Lat. Scythicus.] (Geog.) Of, or per- 
taining to, Scythia, a name given to the northern 
part of Asia, and Europe adjoining to Asia. 

Scyth/i-an, n. [See Scor.| 1. (Geog.) A native 
or inhabitant of Scythia. 

2. The language of the Scythians. 

Sdain, n. Disdain. [0Obs.] 

Sdain, )v.¢. [Contracted from disdain. 

Sdeign, gnare.| To disdain. [Obs.] 

Sdain/ful Learn? a. Disdainful. 

Sdeign’/ful Spenser. 

Séa (see), mn. [A-S. sa, séo, gen. and dat. séve, O. 
Sax. & O. H. Ger. séo, N. H. Ger. see, D. zee, O. 
Fries. se, Dan. sd, Sw. 376, Icel. ser, pl. sxvar, 
Goth. saivs.] 

1. One of the larger bodies of salt water, less than 
an ocean, found on the earth’s surface; a collection 
of salt water of second rank, generally forming part 
of, or connecting with, an ocean or a larger sea; as, 
the Mediterranean Sea; the Sea of Marmora; the 
Black Sea; the North Sea. 

2. An inland body of water; a lake; as, the Cas- 
pian Sea; the Sea of Galilee. [Mare., 

3. The ocean; that part of the globe which is 
covered with water. f 

I marvel how the fishes live in the sea. Shak. 


4. The swell of the ocean or other body of water 
in a tempest; motion or agitation of the water’s 
surface; wave; billow. 

5. A high wave or billow; a surge; as, a vessel 
ships a sea. 

{# Sea is often used in the composition of words of 
very obvious signification; as, sea-air, sea-bathed, sea- 
bathing, sea-beat, sea-beaten, sea-bird, sea-bound, sea- 
bounded, sea-bred, sea-chief, sea-circled, sea-cliff, sea- 
current, sea-deity, sea-encircled, sea-tdol, sea-language, 
sea-life, sea-like, sea-mud, sea-nursed, sea-resembling, 
sea-service, sea-surrounded, sea-torn, sea-tossed, sea- 
traveling, sea-voyage, sea-walled, sea-water, sea-worn, 
and the like. 

At sea, upon the ocean; away from land. — At full sea, 
at the height of flood-tide; hence, at the height. ‘ But 
now God’s mercy was at full sea.” Bp. Taylor. — Be- 
yond the sea, or seas (Statutes of Limitation), out of the 
state, territory, realm, or country. Burrill.— Cross sea, 
a sea composed of waves moving in different directions; 
— called also chopping sea.— Half seas over, half drunk. 
[Collog.] Spectator.— Heavy sea, a sea in which the 
waves run high. — Long sea, a sea characterized by the 
uniform and steady motion of long and extensive waves. 
— On the high seas, in the open sea, the common highway 
of nations.— Short sea, a sea in which the waves are 
irregular, broken, and interrupted, so as frequently to 
break over a vessel's bow, side, or quarter. — 7’o go to sea, 
to follow the occupation of a sailor. 


Séa/-ad/der, n. (Jchth.) A fish of the British seas, 
of an elongated and slender form, with fifteen short 
dorsal spines, and the entire lateral line covered 
with carinated scales; Gasterosteus spinachia. 

Séa/-a-ném/o-ne, 2. (Zo0l.) 
A kind of polyp resembling 
a flower;—a popular name 
of the Actinia. Dana. 

Séa/-ape, . 1. (Jchth.) The 
sea-fox or fox-shark, See 
SEA-FOX. 

2. The otter; —so called 
from its gambols. 

Séa/-bank, n. 1. The sea- 
shore. Shak. 

2. A bank or mole to de- 
fend against the sea. 

Séa/-biir, n. The sea-swal- 
low. Johnson. 

Séa/-bair/row, n. The egg-case of certain fishes, as 
the skate or thornback, Which is often thrown upon 
the shore; —called also sea-pincushion, 

Séa/-bat, n. A sort of flying fish. 
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_ SEA-DOG 

| S€a/-béach, n. A beach lying along the sea; a 

beach, ‘ The black sea-beach.” Longfellow. 

Séa/-bear, 7. (Zodl.) (a.) An animal of the bear 
kind that frequents the sea; the white or polar bear. 
(b.) One of several species of the seal family, as the 
ursine seals, of the genus Arctocephalus, especially 
A, ursinus. 

Séa/-béard, n. (Bot.) A sea-weed (Cladaphora 
{or Conferva] rupestris), growing in dense tufts. 

Séa/-béast, n. A monstrous marine animal. 

Séa/-bliib’/ber, n. A certain marine insect. 

Séa/-bodard, a. Bordering upon the sea. 

Séa/-board, n. [From sea and board, Fr. bord, 
side.] The sea-shore. 

Séa/-board, adv. Toward the sea. 

Séa/-boat, n. A vessel considered with reference 
to her power of resisting a storm, or maintaining 
herself ina heavy sea; as, a good sea-boat. Brande. 

Séa/-bord, n. See SEA-BOARD. 


Séa/-bord, a. [From sea and border.] 
Séa/-bér/der-ing, Bordering on the sea or 
ocean. 


Séa/-bérn, a. 1. Born of the sea; produced by the 

sea, ‘‘ Neptune and his sea-born niece.” Waller, 
2. Born at sea. 

Séa/=-boy, n. A boy employed on shipboard. 

Séa/-bréach, 7. Irruption of the sea by breaking 
the banks. I? Estrange. 

Séa/-bréam, n. (Jchth.) A sea-fish of the genus 
Payellus (Sparus of Linnzus), growing to the 
length of from sixteen to twenty inches, and used 
for food. Jardine. 

Séa/-breeze, n. A wind, or current of air, blowing 
from the sea upon land. 

Séa/-briéf, n. The same as SEA-LETTER. 

Séa/-built (-bilt),a@. Builtforthe sea; as, sea-built 
forts, that is, ships. Dryden. 

Séa/-eab/bage, n. (Bot.) A plant of the cabbage 
tribe; sea-kale; Crambe maritima. 

Séa/-eiilf, n.; pl. SEA/-CALVES (-kitivz). (Zodl.) A 
marine animal, the common seal. 

Séa/-eap/tain (42), . The captain of a vessel that 
sails upon the sea, 

Séa/-eiird, n. The mariner’s card, or compass. 

Séa/-eiirp, n. (Jchth.) A spotted fish living among 
rocks and stones. Johnson. 

Séa/-change, n. A change wrought by the sea, 

Nothing of him, that doth fade, 


But doth suffer a sea-change, 


Into something rich and strange. Shak. 


Séa/-chirt, n. A chart or map on which the lines 
of ne shore, isles, shoals, harbors, &c., are deline- 
ated. 

Séa/-chick/weed,n. (Bot.) A fleshy marine plant 
of the genus Honkenya (H. peploides), growing in 
large tufts in the sands;—called also sea-sand- 
wort. Gray. 

Séa/-e0al, n. Coal brought by sea;—a name for- 
merly used for mineral coal, in distinction from 
charcoal. 

Séa/-edast, n. The shore or border of the land 
adjacent to the sea_or ocean. 

Séa/-edb, n. (Ornith.) A sea-fowl; the sea-gull. 

Séa/-edle/wort (-wiirt), n. (Bot.) Sea-cabbage, 
See SEA-CABBAGE. 

Séa/-e6m/pass (-ktim/pas), m. The mariner’s card 
and needle; the compass constructed for use at 


sea. Camden. 
Séa/-edot,n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus Fulica; 
the coot. 


Séa/-eor/me-rant,n. (Ornith.) The sea-crow. 

Séa/-eow, n. (Zodl.) (a.) The manatee. See MAN- 
ATEE, (b.) The walrus. See WALRUS. 

Séa/-eraw/fish, n. (Zodl.) A crustacean of the 
genus Palinu- 
rus, haying a 


very hard 
shell. P. vul- 
garis is the 


spiny lobster, 
much used as 
an article of 
food. 
Séa/-erow, 1.5 
(Ornith.) A 
sea-fowl of the 
gull kind; the 
mire-crow, or 
pewit-gull ; 
Xema ridibun- 
dus; — called 
also sea-drake. 
Séa/-eti/eum-ber, n. (Zodl.) A marine animal of 
the genus of Holothuria, a division of echinoderms ; 
—called also Béche-de-mer. It is common in tropi- 
cal seas, and is salted, dried, and carried to China, 
where it is used as an edible delicacy under the 
name of trepang. Dana. 
Séa/-daf/fo-dil, n. (Bot.) A bulbous plant of the 
genus Pancratium (P. maritimum). Crabb, 
Séa/-déw/él (-dév'l), n. (Ichth.) (a.) A large, carti- 
laginous fish, of the genus Cephaloptera, belonging 








Sea-crawfish (Palinurus vulgaris). 


to the ray family. Brande. (b.) The fishing-frog, 


or frog-fish ; Lophius piscatorius, 
Séa/-ddg, n. 

the shark. 
2. (Zodl.) The sea-calf, or common seal. 
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_ SBA-DOTTEREL | 

resent long used to the sea; an old sailor; a salt, 
‘ollog. 

Séa/-ddt/ter-el, n. (Ornith.) A marine bird be- 
longing to the family of the plovers; Strepsilus in- 
terpres of Illiger, or Tringa interpres of Gmelin. 

Séa/-drag/on, n. (Jchth.) A marine fish of the 
genus Cottus, 

Séa/-drake,n. (Ornith.) Sec SEA-crow. 

Séa/-éa/gle,n. 1. (Ornith.) A species of eagle, so 
named from being often found on the sea-coast; 
the bald or white-headed eagle; Haliaétus lewco- 
cephalus. Baird. 

2. (Ichth.) A fish of the genus Myliobatis; the 
eagle-ray. 

Séa/-Gar, 7. (Zodl.) A gasteropodous mollusk with 
a univalve shell, belonging to the genus Haliotis, 
remarkable for the splendid colors (principally 
green and violet) of the interior, and a row of small 
holes pierced through one side;—so named from 
resembling in form the cartilage of the human ear, 

Séa/-eel, n. [From sea and eel; A-S. sxwvel.] 
(Jchth.) An eel caught in salt-water ; the conger-eel. 

arc Lf n. The sea-urchin, when its spines are 
removed, Dana. 

Séa/-E€Ve-phant, n. (odl.) A species of seal; 

_Macrorhinus proboscideus. It is of great size, 
sometimes attaining a length of thirty feet, and is 
remarkable for the prolongation of the nose, in the 
male, into an erectile, soft, elastic snout, about a 
foot in length, Baird. 
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Sea-elephant. 

Séa/-far/er,n. [From sea and fare.] One who fol- 
lows the seas; a mariner; a sailor. 

Séa/-far/ing, a. Following the business of a sea- 
man; customarily employed in navigation; as, a 
seafaring man, 

Séa/-fén/nel, n. (Bot.) The same as SAMPHIRE. 

ton n. (Zodl.) A kind of coral resembling a 

ern. 

Séa/-fight (fit), m. An engagement between ships 
at sea; a naval action. 

S€éa/-fish,. Any marine fish; any fish that lives 
usually in salt water. 

Séa/-fOam, n, (Min.) Meerschaum;—called also 
sea-froth. 

S€éa/-fowl, n. A marine fowl; any bird that lives 
by the sea, and procures its food from salt water. 
S€éa/-£5x, n. (Jchth.) A fish of the shark family ; — 
so called from the form of its tail, the under lobe of 
which is very small, and the upper very long and 
slightly curved upward like ascythe. It frequently 
measures thirteen feet in length, including the tail, 
which is then more than six feet long. Jardine, 

Séa/-froth, n. See SEA-FOAM. 

Séa/-gage,n. The depth that a vessel sinks in the 
water. 

Séa/-gir/land,n. A certain plant. 

S€a/-gir/dles (-gér/diz), n. (Bot.) A marine plant 
of the genus Laminaria (L. digitata) ;— called also 
sea-wand, sea-ware, and tangle. Johnson. 

Séa/-Zirt, a. Surrounded by the water of the sea 
or ocean; as, a sea-girt isle. 

Séa/-g6d,n. A marine deity; a fabulous being sup- 
posed to preside over the ocean or sea, as Neptune. 

Séa/-gid/dess, n. A goddess of the sea; a fabu- 
lous female deity supposed to reign in or over the 
sea. 

Séa/-g0/ing, a. Going upon the sea; especially, 
sailing upon the deep sea; used in distinction from 
coasting or river, as applied to vesscls. 

Séa/-gown, n. <A gown, or garment, with short 
sleeves, worn by mariners. Shak. 

Séa/-grape,n, (Bot.) The gulf-weed. See GuLF- 
WEED. 

Séa/-grass,n. A plant growing on the sea-shore; 
an aquatic plant of the genus Zostera (Z, marina) ; 
—called also sea-wrack. 

Séa/-green, a. Having the color of sea-water on 
soundings; being of a faint green color, with a 
slightly bluish tinge. 

Séa/-green, n. 1. The color of sea-water, 

2. (Bot.) A plant; the saxifrage. 
Séa/-giill, n.  (Ornith.) A sea-fowl of the genus 
. Xema (X. ridibundus) ; sea-crow. 

Sélah,n. A Jewish dry measure containing nearly 
fourteen pints. Simmonds, 

Séa/-hare,n. 
(Zo6l.) -A 
marine tec- 
tibranchiate 
gasteropo- 
dous mol- 
lusk of the 
genus Aply- 
sia. See A- 
PLYSIA. 

Séa/-héath, 

 n. (Bot.) A species of evergreen plants of the ge- 
nus Frankenia, found in salt-marshes and upon sea- 
coasts. Loudon, 
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Sea-hare (Aplysia depilans). 
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Séa/-hédge/hdég, n. The sea-urchin. 

Séa/-hén, n. (Ornith.) A sea-bird of the genus 
Uria (U. troile); the common guillemot. 

Séa/-hég, nn. (Zodl.) The porpoise. 

Séa/-hol/ly, n. (Bot.) An evergreen, branching 
plant of the genus Eryngium, growing upon the 
sea-shore. 

Séa/-ho6lm (-hdm),”. 1, A small, uninhabited isle. 

2. (Bot.) Sea-holly. 
Séa/-horse, n. 1. (Zodl.) (a.) The walrus. (0.) 
The hippopotamus, or river-horse. Dryden. 
2. (Ichth.) A fish of the genus Hippocampus 
(Syngnathus of Linneus), allied to the needle-fish 
or pipe-fish, and having a prehensile tail. 

Séa/-hiil/ver, n. Sea-holly. 

Séa-in/seet, n. An insect that inhabits the sea; a 
marine insect. 

Séa/-kale, . (Bot.) A plant found growing along 
sandy shores, the young shoots and leaf-stalks of 
which are used as food; sea-cabbage ; sea-colewort; 
Crambe maritima. 

Séa/-king,n. One of the leaders of piratical squad- 
rons among the Danes or Normans, who passed 
their lives in roving the seas in search of plunder 
and adventures; a Norse pirate-chief. 

Sea-kings,... compelled to be quiet and peaceable at home, 
... anxious for glory, and greedy of gold and coin, resolved to 
reduce England to their obedience. White. 


Séal (sel), . [A-S. seol, y\ 
siol, syl, seolh, Dan. 
sal, Sw. sj, Icel. selr, 
O. H. Ger. selach.] 
(Zo61.) An aquatic car- 
nivorous mammal of 
the family Phocidx. 

(2 Seals inhabit sea- S 3 
coasts, and are found ~ == 
principally in the higher Seal (Calocephalus vitulinus). 
latitudes of both hemi- 
spheres. There are numerous species, bearing the popular 
names of the sea-lion, the sea-bear or wrsine seal, the 
sea-elephant, and the like. The bearded seal is Phoca 
barbata; the Greenland seal, P. Groenlandica; the 
rough seal, P. fetida. Seals are much sought after for 
their skins and fur, and also for their oil, which in some 
species is very abundant. 


Séal (sél), nm. [A-S. sigel, Goth. sigljo, O. H. Ger. 
sigil, insigili, N. H. Ger. siegel, L. Ger. segel, D. 
zegel, Dan. segl, seigl, indsegl, Sw. sigill, insegel, 
from Lat. sigillwm, a little figure or image, a seal, 
diminutive of signum,amark, sign, figure, or image. | 

1. An engraved or inscribed stamp, used for mak- 
ing an impression in wax or other soft substance, to 
be attached to a document, or otherwise used by way 
of authentication or security. 

2. Wax, wafer, or other tenacious substance, set 
to an instrument, and impressed or stamped with a 
seal; as, to give a deed, under hand and seal, 


Till thou canst rail the seal from off my bond 
Thou but offend’st thy lungs to speak so loud. Shak. 


3. Hence, the wax or wafer that makes fast a letter 
or other paper. 

4. Hence, that which confirms, ratifies, or makes 
stable; assurance; that which authenticates; that 
which secures, makes reliable, or stable. ‘‘ Under 
the seal of silence.” Milton. 

Séal (scl), v.¢. [imp.& p.p. SEALED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SEALING.] [A-S. sigelian, insegelian, O. Fries. si- 
gelia, Goth. siglijan, gasigljan, O. H. Ger. sigiljan, 
insigiljan, bisigiljan, N. H. Ger. siegeln, L. Ger. 
segeln, D. zegelen, Dan. besegle, forsegle, Sw. be- 
segla, forsegla. See supra.] 

1. To set or affix a seal to; to confirm; to ratify ; 
to establish; as, to seal a deed. 


And with my hand I seal our true hearts’ love. Shak. 


3. To mark with a stamp, as an evidence of stan- 
dard exactness, legal size, or merchantable quality ; 
as, to seal weights and measures. 

3. To fasten with a seal; to attach together with 
a wafer or with wax; as, to seal a letter. 

4. Hence, to shut close; to keep close; to make 
fast; to keep secure, or secret. 


Seal up your lips, and give no words but “*mum.” Shak. 


5. (Arch.) To fix, as a piece of wood orironina 
wall, with cement, plaster, or other binding for sta- 
ples, hinges, or the like, Gwilt. 

Séal (sel), v. i. To affixaseal. [Obs.] 
I will seal unto this bond. Shak. 


Séa/-lan/guage, n. The peculiar language or 
phraseology of seamen. 

Séa/-lirk, n. (Ornith.) (a.) A bird of the sand- 
piper kind, w) A bird of the dotterel kind; the 
ringed dotterel or plover. 

Séa/-leech, n. A leech living in the sea. 

Séa/-légs, n. pl. Legs able to maintain their pos- 
sessor upright in stormy weather at sea; ability to 
walk steadily on deck when a vessel is rolling or 
pitching in a rough sea. Totten. 

Séa/-lém/on, n. (Zoél.) A marine, nudibranchiate, 
gasteropodous mollusk, of the genus Doris, having 
an oval, convex body, marked with numerous punc- 
tures, and of a Jemon color. P. Cyc. 

Séa/-léop/ard (-lép/ard), n. (Zodl.) An animal of 
the seal family, of the genus Stenorhynchus (S. leo- 
pardinus);—so named from being spotted like the 
leopard. 
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Séalfer, n. One who seals; especially, an officer 
whose duty it is to seal writs or instruments, to 
stamp weights and measures, or the like. 

Séa/-lét/ter, n. The customary certificate of na- 
tional character which neutral merchant vessels are 
bound to carry in time of war; passport. Burrill. 

Séal/ing-wax, 7. [From seal and waz.| A com- 
pound of the resin lac, with some less brittle resin, 
and various coloring matters, used for fastening 
a folded letter, and thus concealing or securing the 
writing, and for receiving impressions of seals set 
to instruments. 

Séa/-li/on, n. (Zo- 
ol.) A seal of large 
dimensions, as the 
sea -elephant ; — 
especially applied 
to certain large, 
earless seals, with 
manes somewhat 
like those of the li 
on, and belonging 
to the genus Pla 
tyrhynchus. - 

Séa/-louse,n. (Zo- 
ol.) A crab of the 
genus Pediculus 
(P. marinus). 

Séami (seem), 7. ire: seam, sedm, sém, from seo- 
wian, tosew; O.H. Ger. sowm, N. H. Ger. sawm, L. 
Ger. soom, D. zoom, Icel. saumr, Sw. & Dan. sém.]} 

1. The fold, line, or depression on the surface of 
cloth formed by the sewing together of two differ- 
ent pieces, 

2. Hence, a line of junction; a suture, as on a 
ship or other structure of wood; the line of union 
of two boards or planks. 

3. (Geol. & Mining.) A thin layer or stratum; 
a narrow vein between two thicker ones; as, a seam 
of coal. 

4. A line or depression left by a wound; a scar; 


a cicatrix. 

Séam,n. [A-S. seam, O. H. Ger. sowm, N. H. Ger. 
saum, L. Lat. sauma, It. salma, soma, Fr. somme, 
Lat. sagma, Gr. caypna.] A denomination of weight 
or measure; as, (a.) The quantity of eight bushels 
of grain. (b.) The quantity of 120 pounds of glass. 
(c.) A horse-load of timber, of about three hundred 
weight. [ng.] 

Séam, 7. [A-S. setm, seam. See SAim.] Tallow; 
grease; lard. [ Obs. or Prov. Eng.] Shak. Dryden. 

Séam, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SEAMED; p. pr. & vb. n 
SEAMING. ] 

1. To form a seam upon or of; to join by sewing 
together; to unite. 

2. To mark with something resembling a seam; 
to line; to scar. ‘Seamed o’er with wounds which 
his own saber gave.” Pope. 

3. To make the appearance of a seam in, as in 
knitting a stocking; hence, to knit with a certain 
stitch, like that in such knitting. 

Séa/-maid,n. 1. The mermaid. See MERMAID, 

2. A sea-nymph,. 

Séa/-mall, n. [From sea and Mall, Mally, an ab- 
breviation of Mary; hence Proy. Eng. mally, a 
hare.] (Ornith.) A gull; the mew. 

Séa’man, n.; pl. SEA/MEN, [From sea and man; 
A-S. semann.} 

1. One whose occupation is to assist in the man- 
agement of ships at sea; a mariner; a sailor; — ap- 
plied both to officers and common mariners, 

2. A merman; the male of the mermaid. [Lave.] 
“Not to mention mermaids or seamen.” Locke. 

Séa/man-ship, n. The skill of a good seaman; 
the art, or skill in the art, of working a ship. 

Séa/-mirge, n. The shore or border of the sea, 
[ Obs.] Shak. 

Séa/-miirk, n. Any elevated object on land which 
serves for a direction to mariners in entering a har- 
bor, or in sailing along or approaching a coast, as a 
light-house, a mountain, or the like; a beacon; a 
landmark visible from the sea. 

Séam/-blast,n. A blast made by putting the pow- 
der into seams or cracks of rocks. 

Séamed, a. (Falconry.) Out of condition; not in 
good condition ; — said of a hawk. 

Séa/-méll, n. A sca-mew. 

Séa/-mew (-mii), 2. (Ornith.) A gull; the mew. 

Séa/-mile, n, <A nautical or geographical mile. 















Sea-lion. 


See MILE, 
Séam/-lace, . A lace used by carriage-makers to 
cover seams and edges; — called also seaming-lace, 


Séam/less, a. Without a seam, ‘ Christ’s seam- 
less coat, all of a piece.” : Bp. Taylor, 
Séa/-min/ster,n. A huge marine animal. 
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SEA-MOSS 
Séa/-mdoss, n. Coral, 






Séa/-mouse, 7. (Z0- 
ol.) A dorsibranchi- 
ate annelid, of the 
genus Aphrodita of 
Linnezus. 

Séam/-préss/er, 2. 
(Agric.) A heavy 
roller to press down 
newly-plowed fur- 
rows. 

Séam/-rént, 7. 
tion of a suture. 

Séam/-rént, a. Torn out at the seams; ragged; 
poor; mean. es “That you can consort your- 
selyes with such poor, seam-rent fellows.” 

; B, Jonson. 

Séam/ster, n. [A-S. sedmere. See infra.] One 
who sews well, or whose occupation is to sew. 

Obs. 

ee ee or Séam/stress (Synop., § 180), n. 
[For seamsteress.] [A-S. sedmestre.] A woman 
whose occupation is sewing; a needle-woman. 

Séam/stress-y, 7. The business of a seamstress, 

Séa/-miile, n. A sea-mew or sea-mell. 

Séam/y,a. Having a seam; containing seams, or 
showing them. 


Every thing has its fair, as well as its seamy, side. W. Scott. 


Séan (sen), 7. Anet; aseine. See SEINE. 
Séa/-na/vel, n. (Zool.) A kind of small shell-fish. 
Séa/-na/vel-wort (-wiirt), n. (Bot.) A plant of 
the genus Androsace, growing in Syria, which is 
said to effect great cures of diseases.” Johnson. 
Séance (sa/5ngs’), n. [Fr., from Lat. sedens, p. pr. 
of sedere, to sit; Fr. seot.] Session, as of some 
public body. 
Séa/-nee/dle, n. (Jchth.) A fish having a slender 
body, with long, pointed jaws, and a forked tail 
(Esox belone of Linnezeus, Belone vulyaris of Cuvier) ; 
the gar, or garfish ; — called also sea-pike. 
Séa/-nét/tle, n. (Zodl.) Any medusa which has 
the property of stinging when touched. Dana, 
Séan’na-ehie, n. A bard among the Highlanders 
of Scotland, who preserved and repeated the tradi- 
tions of the tribes. [Written also sennachy.] 
Séa/-nymph (sée/nimf), n. A nymph or goddess 
of the sea. Broome. 
Séa/-6n/ion (sé/tin/yun), m. (Bot.) A species of 
squill growing on the sea-coast; Scilla maritima. 
Séa/-ooze, mn. The soft mud on or near the sea- 
shore. Mortimer. 
Séa/-Orb, n. (Jchth.) A marine fish having nearly 
around form. ; 
Séa/-6t/ter, n. 
(Zoél.) An a- 
quatic, mam- 
miferous ani- 
mal of the ge- 
nus Enhydra 
(2. marina), 
found in the 
northern parts 
of the Pacific 
Ocean, the fur 
of which is 
highly valued, 
especially a- 
mong the Chi- 





Sea-mouse. 
Simmonds. 
The rent of a seam; the separa- 





Sea-otter (Enhydra marina). 


nese. Baird, 

Séa/-owl, x. (Jchth.) The lump-fish. See Lump- 
FISH. 

Séa/-pad, n. (Zo0l.) The star-fish. Johnson. 


Séa/-pan/ther, 7. (Jchth.) A fish like a lamprey. 
[ Rare. ] Johnson. 
Séa/-pass, n. A document carried by neutral mer- 
chant vessels, in time of war, to show their nation- 
ality; a sea-letter or passport. See PASSPORT. 
Séa/-pén, n. (Zodl.) A radiate zobphyte (Penna- 
tula phosphorea) bearing some resemblance to a 
quill, C. Kingsley. 
S€éa/-pérch, n. (Jchth.) A kind of perch found in 


salt water. 
Séa/-phéas/ant, (-féz/ant), n. (Ornith.) The pin- 
Cyc. 


tail duck (Dajila caudacuta). i 

Séa/-pie, n. [From sea and pie, pica.] (Ornith.) 
A sea-fowl of the genus Hematopus (H. ostralegus) ; 
— called also oyster-catcher, from its thrusting its 
beak into oysters, when open, and taking out the 
animal, [Written also sea-pye.] 

Séa/-pie, n. A dish of food consisting of paste and 
mest boiled together ; —so named because common 
at sea. 

Séa/-pié¢e, mn. A picture representing a scene at 
sea, _ Addison, 

Séa/-pike, n. (Ichth.) The garfish or sea-needle, 
See SEA-NEEDLE. 

Séa/-pin/eush-ion, mn. See SEA-BARROW. 

Séa/-pink, n. (Bot.) A sea-plant (Cerastium re- 
pens of Linnzus), 

Séa/-plant, 7. A plant that grows in salt water. 

Séa/-pool, n. A pool of salt water. Spenser. 

Séa/-por’et-pine, n. (/chth.) A fish of the ge- 
nus Diodon, whose body is set thickly with spines. 

Séa/-port, n. A port on the sea-shore; an ocean 
harbor. 

Séa’poy,n. The same as SEPOY. 

Séa’-pud/ding, n. (Zodl.) A certain species of 
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holothurian ; — so called on the north coast of Scot- 
land. 
Séa/-piirs/lane, 7. (Bot.) A marine plant of the 
genus Sesurium, having succulent branches. 

Séa/-pye, 7. See SEA-PIE. 

Séa/-quake, n. A quaking or concussion of the 
sea. 

Séar,v.t. [imp. & p.p. SEARED; p. pr. & vb. n. SEAR- 
ING.] [A-S. sedrian, O. H. Ger. sdrén, Fries. sdr- 
jen, L. Ger. séren, soren, O. D. sdren, to dry, L. 
Ger. sor, soor, O. D. sore, soore, N. D. zoor, dry 
allied to Gr. Znpdés, dry, Enpaivety, to dry, pareh.} 

1. To wither; to dry up. Shak. 
2. To burn to dryness and hardness the surface 
of; to cauterize; to expose to a degree of heat such 
as changes the color or hardness of the surface; to 
scorch; to make callous; as, to sear the skin or 


flesh. 
I’m seared with burning steel. Rowe. 
It was in vain that the amiable divine tried to give salutary 
pain to that seared conscience. Macaulay. 
(= Sear is allied to scorch in signification; but it is 
applied primarily to animal flesh, and has special refer- 
ence to the effect of heat in making the surface hard. 
Scorch is applied to flesh, cloth, or any other substance, 
and has no reference to the effect of hardness. 
To sear up, to close by searing or cauterizing ; to stop. 
Cherish veins of good humor, and sear up those of ill. Temple. 


Séar,a. Dry; withered. [Written also sere.] Milton. 
Séar,n. The catch in a gun-lock by which it is held 
cocked or half cocked. 
Sere the spring by which the sear catches the 
cock. 


Séa/-rat, n. A pirate. [0bs.] Massinger. 

Séar¢e (strs, 14),v.¢. [From thenoun. Cf. SARSE.] 
To separate the fine part of, as meal, from the 
coarse; to sift; to bolt. [Rare.] Mortimer. 

Séar¢e,n. [See SarseE.] A sieve; abolter. [Rare.] 

Star’cer, n. One who sifts or bolts. [Rare.] 

Starch, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SEARCHED (sércht); 
p. pr. & vb. n. SEARCHING.] [O. Fr. cercher, cer- 
chier, cherchier, N. Fr. chercher, Pr. cercar, sercar, 
It. cercare, L. Lat. cercare, circare, to go about, 
seek, from Lat. circum, circa, around. ] 

1. To look over or through, for the purpose of 
finding something; to examine by inspection; to 
explore. 

They are come to search the house. 


2. To inquire after; to look for; to seek, 
Enough is left besides to search and know. Milton. 


3. To seek the knowledge of, by feeling with an 
instrument; to probe; as to search a wound, 
4. To examine; to try or put to the test. 
To search out, to seek till found; to find by seeking; 
as, to search out truth. 
Syn.—To explore; examine; scrutinize; seek; in- 
vestigate; pry into; inquire. 
Séarch, v. i. To seek; to look; to make inquiry or 
exploration; to hunt, 
Once more search with me. Shak. 


It suffices that they have once, with care, sifted the matter, 
and searched into all the particulars. ocke. 


Séarch,n. [O.Fr. cerche, cherche, N. Fr. recherche. 
See supra.] The act of seeking or looking for some- 
thing; quest; inquiry; pursuit for finding, 

The orb he roamed with narrow search. 

Nor did my search of liberty begin 

Till my black hairs were changed upon my chin. Dryden. 

Right of search, the right of the lawfully commissioned 
cruisers of belligerent nations to examine and search pri- 
vate merchant vessels on the high seas, for enemy’s prop- 
erty, articles contraband of war, &c. 

Syn.—Scrutiny; examination; exploration; investi- 
gation; research; inquiry; quest; pursuit. 

Séarch/a-ble (strch/a-bl), a Capable of being 
searched or explored, Cotgrave. 

Séarch/a-ble-mess, n. State of being searchable. 

Séarch/er (strch/er), m. One who, or that which, 
searches, explores, or examines; a seeker; an in- 
quirer; an examiner; a trier; as, specifically, (@.) 
An officer in London, appointed to examine the 
bodies of the dead, and report the cause of their 
death. Graunt. (b.) An officer of the customs, 
whose business is to search and examine ships out- 
ward bound, to ascertain whether they have pro- 
hibited goods on board, also baggage, goods, &c. 
(c.) An inspector of leather. [Zocal.] (d.) (Mil.) 
An instrument for examining ordnance, to ascertain 
whether guns have any cavities in them. (é.) An 


Shak. 


Milton. 
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- ascertain the quality of that which is containe 
firkins. [Local U.N. 

Séarch/ing, p.a. Hard to escape from or avoid; 
penetrating; trying ; close; as, a searching dis- 
course, ve 

Séarch/ing-ly, adv. Ina searching manner. 

Séarch/ing-ness, n. The quality of being search- 
ing, penetrating, or close. . \ 

Séarch/less, a. Eluding search or investigation; 
inscrutable. 

Séarch’/-war’rant, n. (Law.) A warrant legally 
issued, authorizing persons to search houses, or 
other places, for goods stolen, secreted, or concealed. 

Séar’-eldth, n. [A-S. sdr-clddh, a sore cloth, a 
cloth to tie up a wound, See SorzE.] A cloth to 
cover a sore; aplaster. Mortimer. 

Séar/-elodth, v.¢. To cover, as a sore, with sear- 
cloth; to bind with sear-cloth. 

Séar’ed-ness,n. The state of being seared, cau- 
terized, or hardened; hardness; hence, insensi- 
bility. Bp. Hail. 

Séa/-reed,n. (Bot.) A kind of grass found on 
sandy shores; Calamagrostis arenaria. 

Séa/-visk, n. Hazard or risk at sea; danger of in- 
jury or destruction by the sea. 

Séa/-r6b/ber, n. One who robs on the high seas; 
a sea-rover; a pirate. 

Séa/-rdb/in, n. (chth.) A fish of the genus Trigla; 
the gurnard. ; 

Séa/-réck/et, n. (Bot.) A cruciferous plant of the 
genus Cakile, growing on the sea-shore. Loudon. 

Séa’-room, 7. Ample space or distance from land 
shoals, or rocks, suflicient for a ship to drive or seud 
without danger of shipwreck. Totten. 

Séa/-rov/er, n. One that cruises for plunder; a 
sea-robber; a pirate. 

Séa/-rov/ing, a. Wandering on the ocean. 

Séa/-riiff, n. A kind of sea-fish. Johnson. 

Séa/salt, nm. Common salt, obtained from sea-water 
by evaporation. Simmonds. 

Séa/-sand/wort (-wiirt), m. (Bot.) The same as 
SEA-CHICKWEED, q. Vv. : 

Séa/-sedr’/pi-on, n. (/chth.) A voracious salt-water 
fish (Cottus scorpius), having the head armed with 
spines. Jardine. 

Séa/-sér/pent, n. 1. A serpent-like animal of great 
size, supposed to dwell in the sea; now commonly 
reckoned as fabulous. 

2. A kind of eel found in the Mediterranean. 
3. The Hydrus stokesti, a large marine serpent 
found in the Australian seas. 

eee n. A marine shell; a shell that grows in 
the sea, 

Séa/-shore, n. 1. The coast of the sea; the land 
that lies adjacent to the sea or ocean, 

2. (Law.) All the ground between the ordinary 
high-water and low-water mark. Parsons. 

Séa/sick, a. Affected with sickness or nausea, by 
means of the pitching or rolling of a vessel. 

Séa/sick-mess, n. The sickness or nausea occa- 
sioned by the pitching and rolling of a ship. 3 

Séa/=side, n. The land bordering on the sea; the 
country adjacent to the sea, or near it. : 

Séa/-sliig, n. The trepang, or sea-cucumber, 
SEA-CUCUMBER. 

Séa/-snail,n. (Jchth.) A fish of the genus Liparis, 
found under stones upon the sea-shore. Yarrell. 

Séa/-snake, n. (Zo0l.) One of a family of snakes, 
mostly of small size, which inhabit the sea; espe- 
cially, a marine snake of the genus Hydrus. 

Séa/som (sé/zn),n. [Fr. saison, O. Fr. seison, seson, 
Pr. & Sp. sazon, from Lat. satio, a sowing, a plant- 
ing, from serere, satum, to sow, plant; hence satio, 
also equivalent to tempus sationis, and afterward 
equivalent to satio verna, xstiva, autumnalis; It. 
stagione, Sp. estacion, from Lat. statio, station. | 

1. One of the four divisions of the year, spring, 
summer, autumn, winter; hence, a period of the 
year, as marked by its characteristics of temper- 
ature, moisture, conditions of nature, and the like. 


We saw, in six days’ traveling, the several seasons of the 
year in their beauty. ddison. 


2. Hence, a period of time, especially as regards 
its fitness for any thing contemplated or done; a 
suitable or convenient time; proper conjuncture, 

The season prime for sweetest scents and airs. Milton. 

3. A certain period of time not very long; a 
while; a time. 


Thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a season. 
Acts xiii. 11. 


See 


Seasons, 
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_ 4, That which seasons, or gives relish or flavor; 
seasoning. [Obs.] 


You lack the season of all nature — sleep. Shak. 

In season, in good time, or sufficiently early for the pur- 
pose. — Out of season, beyond or out of the proper time, 
or the usual or appointed time. 

Séa/son (sé/zn), v.t. [imp. & p. p. SEASONED; p. 
pr. & vb. N. SEASONING.] [Pr. & Sp. sazonar, Pg. 
sazonar, sazoar, Fr. assaisonner, Pr, assazonar, 
Pg. asasonar. See supra.] 
aioe render suitable or appropriate; to prepare; 

He is fit and seasoned for his passage. Shak. 

2. To fit for any use by time or habit; to habitu- 
ate; to accustom; to mature; as, to season one to a 
climate, 

Who in want a hollow friend doth try, 
Directly seasons him an enemy. Shak, 

3. Hence, to prepare by drying or hardening, or 
removal of natural juices; as, to season timber and 
the like. 

4. To fit for taste; to render palatable; to give 
zest or relish to; to spice; as, to season food. 

5. Hence, to fit for enjoyment; to render agree- 
able or pleasant. 

‘You season still with sports your serious hours. Dryden. 
The proper use of wit is to season conversation. Tillotson. 

6. To qualify by admixture; to moderate; to 
temper. ‘‘ When mercy seasons justice.” Shak. 

7. To imbue; to tinge or taint; hence, to com- 
municate first instruction to. ‘‘ Who by their tutor 
being seasoned with the love of the truth.” Fuller. 

Season their younger years with prudent and ete prin- 
ciples. sp. Taylor. 

8. To copulate with; to have carnal knowledge 
of; toimpregnate, [fare. Folland, 

Séa/son (sé/zn), v. 7. 1. To become mature; to 
‘grow fit for use; to become adapted to a climate, as 
the human body. 

2. To become dry and hard, by the escape of the 
natural juices, or by being penetrated with other 
substance. 

3. To give token; tosavor. [Obs.] Beau. & Fl. 

Séa/son-a-ble (sé/zn-a-bl), a. Occurring in good 
time, in due season, or in proper time for the pur- 
pose; opportune; timely; as, a seasonable supply 
of rain, 

Mercy is seasonable in the time of affliction. Hcclus. xxxv. 20. 

Syn.—Opportune; timely; fit; convenient. 


Séa/son-a-ble-ness, n. The quality or condition 
of being seasonable; opportuneness. 

Séa/son-a-bly, adv. In a seasonable manner; in 
due time; in time convenient; sufficiently early; 
as, to sow or plant seasonably. 

Séa/son-agse (sé/zn-), n. Seasoning; sauce. [Obs.] 
“The light, which is that that gives a seasonage to 
all other fruitions.” South. 

S€a/son-al (sé/zn-), a. Of or pertaining to the sea- 
sons. Partington. 

Séa/son-er, 7. One who, or that which, seasons, 
matures, or gives a relish, 

Séa/son-ing (sé/zn-ing),m. 1. That whichis added 
to any species of food, to give it a higher relish; 
usually, something pungent or aromatic, as salt, 
spices, aromatic herbs, acids, sugar, or the like; a 
condiment, 

2. Hence, something added or mixed, to enhance 
the pleasure of enjoyment; as, wit or humor may 
serve as a seasoning to eloquence, 

Political speculations are of so dry and austere a nature, 
that they will not go down with the public without phone 
seasonings. Addison. 

Séa/son-less, a, Without succession of the seasons. 

Séa/-spi/der, nm. (Zodl.) A crab of the genus 
Maia (M. squinado), having the body nearly trian- 
gular, and the legs rather slender, and sometimes 
quite long. Dana. 

Séa/-stiir, n, (Zodl.) The star-fish, a marine, radiate 
animal. 

Séa/-sfir/Zeon, 7”. A surgeon employed on ship- 
board. 

S€a/-swal/low, 7. (Ornith.) (a.) The common tern ; 
Sterna hirundo. (b.) The storm petrel; Zhalassi- 
droma (Procellaria, Linnzus) pelagica. P. Cyc. 

Sé€at (set), n. [L. Ger. sitt, N. H. Ger. stéz, Icel. 
set, setr, Sw. site, Dan. stide, D. zetel, A-S. sitel, 
seotol, setol, setel, setl, seat, stot, set, seat, a set- 
ting. See Srr.] 

1. The place or thing upon which one sits. 

2. The place occupied by any thing, or where any 
thing is situated, resides, or abides; station; post of 
authority; site; abode. ‘A seat of plenty, con- 
tent, and tranquillity.” Macaulay. 

In Alba he shall fix his royal seat. Dryden. 


3. Something made to be sat in or upon, as a 
chair, bench, stool, or the like. 

And Jesus... overthrew the tables of the money-changers, 
and the seats of them that sold doves. Matt. xxi, 12. 

4. That part of a thing on which a person sits; as, 
the seat of a chair or saddle; the seat of a pair of 
pantaloons. 


 -§, A sitting; a right to sit; regular or appro- 


priate place of sitting; as, a seat in achurch, ina 
car, &c. 

6. The posture or way of sitting of a person on 
horseback; as, to have a good seat, 
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7. (Mach.) A part on which another part rests; 
as, a valve-seat. 
Séat, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. SEATED; p, pr. & vb. n, 
SEATING. 
1. To place on a seat; to cause to sit down; as, 
we seat our guests. 


The guests were no sooner seated but they entered into a |. 


warm debate. Arbuthnot. 


2. To cause to occupy a post, site, situation, or 
the like; to station; to locate; to establish; to fix. 
Then high was King Richard seated. Shak. 


3. To assign a seat to, or the seats of; to give a 
sitting to; as, to seat a church, or persons in a 
church. 

4. To fix; to set firm. 


From their foundations, loosening to and fro, 
They plucked the seated hills. Hilton. 


5. To settle; to plant with inhabitants; as, to seat 
acountry. [Obs.] Stith. 
6. To repair by making the seat new; as, to seat 


a garment. 
Séat, v.t. Torest; toliedown. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Séa/-tang, n. A kind of sea-weed; tang; tangle. 
‘“To their nest of sedge and sea-tang.” Longfellow. 
Séa/-térm, n. A word or term used appropriately 
by seamen, or peculiar to the art of navigation. 
Séa/-thiéf (se/thef), m. A pirate. Bp. of Chichester. 
Séat/ing,n. 1. The act of making or giving a seat. 
2. The material for making seats; as, horse-hair 
or cane seating. 
Séa/-toad,n. A certain ugly fish. 
Séa/-tor/toise, n. A marine tortoise. 
Séa/-tairn, 7. A breeze, gale, or mist from the sea. 
Séa/-tfir’tle, m. 1. (Zodl.) A marine turtle; a sea- 
tortoise. 
2. (Ornith.) A certain marine bird; the diver. 
Séa/-ti/ni-eorn, n. (Jchth.) The narwhal. Sce 
NARWHAL, 
Séa/-fir/chin, nn. (Zo0dl.) A 
radiate animal of the class 
of echinoderms, having a 
firm shell, and covered with 
spines; the echinus. When 
stripped of the spines, it is 
often called sea-egg. 
Séave,n. [Dan. siv, Sw. sis, 
Icel. sef.] A rush. aes 


Cotgrave. 





Eng.) Halliwell. Wy 
Séav/y,a. Overgrown with Sea-urchin. 
rushes. [Prov. Eng.] 
Séa/-wall, n. A wall to resist encroachments of 


the sea. ‘‘ What a sea-wall they are, these hills!” 
Kingsley. 
(Bot.) See SEA-GIRDLES. 

Directed toward the sea. Donne. 

Toward the sea; in the direction 
of the sea, Drayton. 

Séa/-ware,n. 1. That which is thrown upon the 
shore by the sea, as sea-weed, and the like, 

2. (Bot.) See SEA-GIRDLES. 

Séa/-weed, n. (Bot.) A marine plant of the class 
of Algz, as the Fuci, Ulvx, &c. 

Séa/-wife, n.; pl. SEA/-WIVES. (Jchth.) A fish of 
the genus Labrus, allied to the wrasse. 

Séa/-wil/low, n. (Zodl.) A polyp belonging to the 
genus Gorgonia, Eng. Cyc. 

Séa/-with/wind,n. (Bot.) A plant; bindweed. 

Rio sate, m. 1. (Ichth.) A tish of the genus 
Anarrhicas (A. lupus), found in northern seas, 
about Greenland, Iceland, Norway, Scotland, Eng- 
land, &c., and so named from its fierceness and 
rayenousness. It grows sometimes to the length of 
four, and even seven feet, and feeds on crustaceous 
animals and shell-fish, as well as on common fish. 

Partington. 
2. (Zodl.) A species of seal; the sea-elephant. 
See SEA-ELEPHANT, Jardine. 

Séa/-worm/wood (-wfirm/-), ”. (Bot.) A species 
of wormwood growing by the sea; the Artemisia 
maritima. 

Séa/-wor/thi-ness (-wfir/thi-nes), 7. The state or 
quality of being sea-worthy, or able to resist the 
ordinary violence of wind and weather. Kent. 

Séa/-wor’thy (-wir/thy), a. Fit for a voyage; 
worthy of being trusted to transport a cargo with 
safety; as, a sea-worthy ship. 

Séa/-wrack (-rik), n. (Bot.) See SEA-GRASS. 

Se-ba/ceotis (-shtis), a [N. Lat. sebaceus, from 
Lat, sebum, tallow; It. sebaceo.] 

1. Made of tallow or fat; pertaining to fat. 

2. (Bot.) Looking like wax, tallow, or grease; as, 
the sebaceous secretions of some plants. Henslow. 

3. (Physiol.) Affording fatty secretions ; as, seba- 
ceous follicles. Carpenter. 

Sebaceous glands (Anat.), small conglomerate glands 
situated in the sub-cutaneous areolar tissue, either iso- 
lated, or connected with the hair follicles which secrete 
the sebaceous humor. — Sebaceous humor, a suet-like or 
glutinous matter secreted by the sebaceous glands, which 
serves to defend the skin and keep it soft. 


Se-bac/ie, a. [Fr. scbacique, It. & Sp. sebacico, from 
Lat. sebum, tallow, grease. Sce supra.] (Chem,) 
Of, pertaining to, or obtained from fat; as, sebacic 
acid. 

Sé/bate, n. [Fr. sébate, It. & Sp. sebato. See su- 
pra.| (Chem.) A salt formed by the combination 
of sebacic acid and a base. Hooper. 


Séa/-wand, n. 
Séa/ward, a. 
Séa/ward, adv. 
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Se-bés/ten, n. [N. Lat. sebestena, from Per. sapis- 
tdn; It. & Sp. sebesten, Fr. sébestier.] (Bot.4 A 
tropical tree and its fruit, of the genus Cordia;— 
called also sebesten plum. [Written also sepis- 
tan.| P, Cyc. 

Se-bitf/er-otis, a, fee sebum, tallow or wax, and 
Jerre, to produce.) (Bot.) Producing vegetable 
wax. Henslow. 

Stb'un-dee’,|n. An irregular native soldier, em- 

Stb’un-dy, ‘ ployed chiefly on reyenue and police 
service. [Jndia.] ifalcom. 

Se-ea/le (Synop., § 130), . [Lat.] 

1. The ergot of rye. Brande. 
2. (Bot.) A genus of plants including rye. 

Sé/ean-¢cy, n. [See infra.] A cutting; an inter- 
section; as, the point of secancy of one line by 
another, Math. Dict. 

Se/eant, a. [Lat. secans, p. pr. of secare, to cut; 
It. & Sp. secante.}] Outting; dividing into two 
parts; as, a secant line. 

Secant plane, a plane cutting a surface or solid. 


apres n. [Fr. sécante, It. & Sp. secante. See su- 

pra. 

1. (Geom.) A line that cuts , 
another ; especially, a straight line 
cutting a curve in two or more 
points. 

2. (Trigonometry.) A right line 
Gua ae fean The center of a circle 
through one end of an arc, and ‘ 
terminated by a tangent drawn Renee) 
through the other end, Thus, the line C D is the 
secant of the arc A B. 

Se-céde/,v.i. [imp.& p.p.SECEDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SECEDING.] [Lat.secedere, secessum, from se, aside, 
and cedere, to go, to move.] To withdraw from 
fellowship, communion, or association; to separate 
one’s self by a solemn act; to draw off; to retire; 
especially, in the United States, to withdraw, as a 
State, from the National Union. 

Se-céd/er, n. 1. One who secedes. 

2. (Eccl. Hist.) One of a numerous body of Pres- 
byterians in Scotland who seceded from the com- 
munion of the established church, about the year 
1733, and formed the Secession Church, so called. 

Se-cérn/, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SECERNED ; p.pr. & vb.n. 
SECERNING.] [Lat. secernere, from se, aside, and 
cernere, to separate, sift.] 

1. To separate; to distinguish. 

Averroes secerns a sense Of titillation, and a sense of hun- 
ger and thirst. Sir W. Hamilton. 

2. (Physiol.) To secrete. 

The mucus secerned in the nose... is a laudable humor. 

Arbuthnot, 

Se-cérn/ent, a. [Lat. secernens, p. pr. of secernere. 

See supra.) (Med,) Serving to separate; secret- 


ing. Dunglison, 
Se-cérn/ent,. 1. (Med.) That which promotes 
secretion. Darwin, 


2. (Anat.) A vessel in or by means of which the 
process of secretion takes place; a secreting vessel. 
Se-cérn’/ment, n. The process or act of secreting. 
Se-césh’, n. A cant term often used collectively for 
those who have seceded from the National Union. 

[ Colloq. U. S.] 

Se-céss’, n. [Lat. secessus, 
ment; retreat. [Obs.] ; 

Se-cés/sionm (se-stsh/un), m. [Lat. secessio, Fr. sé 
cession, Sp. secesion, It. secessione. See SECEDE.] ' 

1. The act of seceding; separation from fellow- 
ship or association; withdrawal, 

2. (U. S. Hist.) The withdrawal, or attempt to 
withdraw, from the National Union, 

Secession Church, in Scotland, and United Secession 
Church, of later origin. See SECEDER. 

Se-cés/sion-ist, nm. 1. One who upholds secession. 

2. (U. S. Hist.) One who holds to, assents to, or 
defends, the right of a State to separate from the 
Union of States at its wili. 

Sé/ehi-tim (sé/ki-tim), n. [N. Lat., Fr. séchien, 
probably made from Gr. ofxvos, cucumber.] (Bot.) 
The fruit of a South American vegetable (Sechium 
edulis, or Siegos edulis). In size and form it resem- 
bles a large bell-pear, and is eaten like the squash. 

Séck/el (stk/1), n. A small, pulpy variety of pear 


of delicious flavor, 
[O. Fr. secle, N. Fr. siécle, Pr. 


See SECEDE.] Retire- 


Sé/ele (se’kl), n. 
secle, segle, Sp. siglo, It. secolo, Pg. seculo, Lat. 
seculum.] A century. [Obs.] Hammond, 

Se-celiide’, v. ¢. [imp. & p.p. SECLUDED; p. pr. & vb. 
®. SECLUDING.] [Lat. secludere, seclusum, from se, 
aside, and claudere, to shut.] 

- 1. To shut up apart from others; to withdraw 
into solitude; to separate from society or inter- 
course with others. 

Let Eastern tyrants from the light of heaven 
Seclude their icsonr-sinves, 
2. To shut out; to prevent from entering; to ex- 
clude. 
Inclose your tender plants in your conservatory, secluding 
all entrance of cold, } Livelyns 

Se-eliid/ed-ly, adv. Ina secluded manner. 

Se-eliise/ness, n. The state of being secluded from 
society, 

Se-elii’/sion (se-kli/zhun), n, [See SectuDE.] The 
act of secluding, or the state of seclusion; separa- 


Thomson. 
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tion from society or connection; a shutting out; as, 
to live in seclusion. 

Syn.— Solitude; separation; withdrawment; retire- 
ment; privacy. See SOLITUDE. 

Se-elui/sive, a. Tending to seclusion; “secluding; 
sequestering. 

Sée/ond, a. [Fr. second, Pr. segon, Sp. & Pg. se- 
gundo, It. secondo, from Lat. secundus, the second, 
properly the following, from sequt, to follow.] 

1. Immediately following the first; next to the first 
in order of place or time; the ordinal of'two. 
And he slept and dreamed the second time. Gen. xli. 5. 


2. Next in value, power, excellence, dignity, or 
rank; inferior. 
May the day when we become the second people upon earth 
... be the day of our utter extirpation. Landor. 
Second cousin, the child of a cousin. — Second estate 
(Eng.), the House of Peers. — Second story, in America 
the second range of rooms from the street level. This, 
in England, is called the jirst floor, the one beneath being 
the ground floor. 
Sée/ond,n. 1. One who follows or comes after; one 
next and inferior in place, time, rank, or the like, 
Man 
An angel’s second, nor his second long. Young. 
2. One who follows or attends another for his 
support and aid; a backer; an assistant; specifi- 
cally, one who acts as another’s aid in a duel, 
Being sure enough of seconds after the first onset. Wotton. 
3. Aid; assistance; help. [Obs. and rare.] 
Give second, and my love is everlasting thine. J. Fletcher. 


4. The sixtieth part of a minute of time or of a 
degree, that is, the second regular division next to 
the hour or degree; as, sound moves about 1140 
English feet in a second. 

5. (Mus.) (a.) The interval between any tone and 
the tone which is represented on the degree of the 
staff next above it. (b.) The second part in a con- 
certed piece ; — often popularly applied to the alto, 

6. (pl.) A coarse kind of flour. 

Sée/ond, v.t. [imp. & p.p.SECONDED; p.pr.&vb.n, 
SECONDING.] [Fr. seconder, Pr. segondar, Sp. & 
Pg. segundar, It. secondare, Lat. secundare, from 
secundus. See supra.] 

1. To follow in the next place; to succeed; to 
alternate. [lare.] 

In the method of nature, a low valley is immediately second- 
ed with an ambitious hill. fuller. 

Sin is seconded with sin. South. 

2. To follow or attend for the purpose of assist- 
ing; to support; to back; to act as the second of ; 
to assist; to forward; to encourage. 


We have supplies to second our attempt. Shak. 
In human works though labored on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain; 
In God’s, one single can its ends produce, 
Yet serves to second, too, some other use, Pope. 


3. Hence, specifically, to support, as a motion or 
proposal, by adding one’s voice to that of the mover 
or proposer. 

Sée/ond-a-rily, adv. [From secondary.] Ina 
secondary manner or degree; not primarily or 
originally; not in the first intention. 

Sée/ond-a-ri-ness, n. State of being secondary. 

Sée/ond-a-ry, a. [Fr. secondaire, Pr. secundari, 
Sp. & Pg. secundario, segundario, It. secondario, 
Lat. secundarius. See SECOND.] 

1. Succeeding next in order to the first; of second 
place, origin, rank, and the like; not primary; sub- 
ordinate; not of the first order or rate. 

Where there is moral right on the one hand, no secondary 
right can discharge it. LD Bstrange. 

Two are the radical differences; the secondary differences 
are as four. Bacon. 

2. Acting by deputation or delegated authority ; 
as, the work of secondary hands. 

Secondary circle (Geom. & Astron.), a great circle 
passing through the poles of another great circle perpen- 
dicular to its plane. — Secondary crystal (Min.), a crys- 
tal derived from one of the primary forms. — Secondary 
current (Zlec.),a momentary current induced in a closed 
circuit by a current of electricity passing through the 
same or a contiguous circuit at the beginning and also at 
the end of the passage of the primitive current. — Secon- 
dary evidence, that which is admitted upon failure to ob- 
tain the primary or best evidence.— Secondary fever 
(Med.), that which arises after a crisis, or a critical ef- 
fort, as after the declension of the small-pox or measles. 
Quincy. — Secondary plane (Crystallog.), any plane ona 
crystal which is not one of the primary planes. — Secon- 
dary planet (Astron.), a planet revolving about a primary 
planet; a planet. — Secondary qualities, those qualities 
of bodies which. are not inseparable from them as such, 
but are dependent for their development and intensity 
on the organism of the percipient, such as color, taste, 
odor, &c.— Secondary quill, a quill growing on the sec- 
ond bone of a bird’s wing. — Secondary rocks or strata 
(Geol.), those rocks or strata which are situated over or 
above the azoic, and below the tertiary. 
much used. 

Syn.—Second; second-rate; subordinate; inferior, 


Sée/ond-a-ry, n. 1. One who occupies a subordi- 
nate, inferior, or auxiliary place; a delegate or 
deputy; one who acts in subordination to another; 
as, the secondaries of the Court of King’s Bench 
and of Common Pleas. 

a (Astron.) (a.) A secondary circle. (b.) A gsat- 
ellite. 
3. (Ornith.) A secondary quill. 


The term is not 





Sée/ond-er, n. One who seconds or supports what 
another attempts, aflirms, moves, or proposes; as, 
the seconder of an enterprise or of a motion. 

Sée/ond-hand, 7. The hand marking the seconds 
in a clock or watch, 

Sée/ond-hand, n. Possession obtained by trans- 
fer from a previous owner. Johnson. 

At second hand, in or from the second place in the or- 
der of possession or use; by transmission; not prima- 
rily; not originally; after having been owned, used, or 
worn; as, a report received at second hand. 

In imitation of preachers at second hand, I shall transcribe 
from Bruyere a piece of raillery. Tatler, 

Sée/ond-hand, a. 1. Not original or primary; 
received from another. 

They have but a second-hand or implicit knowledge. Locke. 

2. Not new; already or previously possessed or 
used by another; as, a second-hand book, 

Sée/ond-ly, adv. In the second place. 

Se-con'do,n. [It.] (Mus.) The second part in a 
concerted piece. 

Sée/ond-rate, n, The second order in size, dignity, 
or value, and the like. 

They call it thunder of the second-rate. Addison. 

Sée/ond-rate, a, Of the second size, rank, quality, 
or value; as, a second-rate ship ; a second-rate cloth ; 
a second-rate champion, 

Sée’ond-sight, (-sit), m. The power of seeing 
things future or distant; the capacity of a seer; 
prophetic vision, 

Nor less availed his optic sleight, 
And Scottish gift of second-sight. Trumbull. 

Sée/ond-sight/ed (-sit/ed), a, Haying the power 
of second-sight. [Rare.] Addison. 

Sé’ere-¢y,n. [From secret.] 1. State of being secret ; 
separation ; retirement; privacy ; concealment, 
“The pensive secrecy of desert cell.” Milton. 

The Lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long married. Shak. 

2. The quality of being secret or secretive ; fidelity 
to a secret; forbearance of disclosure or discovery. 

It is not with public as with private prayer; in this, rather 
secrecy is commanded than outward show. Hooker. 

Sé/eret, a. [Fr. secret, Sp. & Pg. secreto, It. secreto, 
segreto, Lat. secretus, p. p. of secernere, to put 
apart, to separate. See SECERN.] 

1. Separate or set apart; hence, hid; concealed 
from general notice or knowledge; withdrawn from 
general intercourse; secluded; unseen. 

I have a secret errand to thee, O king. 
There, secret in her sapphire cell, 
He with the Nais wont to dwell. Fenton. 

2. Kept from general knowledge or solution; 
known only to one or to few; hidden; concealed, 
The secret things belong unto the Lord our God. Deut. xxix.29. 


3. Faithful to a secret; not inclined to divulge or 

betray confidence; secretive. [Lare,] E 
Secret Romans that have spoke the word, 

And will not palter. Shak. 

Syn.—Hidden; concealed; secluded; retired; un- 
seen; unknown; private; obscure; recondite; latent; 
covert; clandestine; privy. See HIDDEN. 

Sé’eret,n. [Fr. & Pr. secret, Sp. & Pg. secreto, It. 
secreto, segreto, Lat. secretum. See supra.] 

1. Something studiously concealed; a thing kept 
from general knowledge; what is not revealed, or 
not to be revealed. 

To tell our own secrets is often folly; to communicate those 
of others is treachery. Rambler. 

2. A thing not discovered; what is unknown; a 
mystery. 

All secrets of the deep, all nature’s works. Milton. 

3. (pl.) The parts which modesty and propriety 
require to be concealed; the genital organs. 

In secret, in a private place; in privacy or secrecy; in 
a state or place not seen; privately. 

Bread eaten in secret is pleasant. 
Séleret, v.¢. To keep private or secret. 
Sée/re-ta/ri-al, a. 
[Rare.] 
training.” 
Sée/re-ta/ri-at, Jn. [Fr.] The office of a secre- 
Sée/re-ta/ri-ate, tary; the place where a secre- 
tary transacts business, keeps records, and the like, 
Sée/re-ta-ry (44),n. [Fr. secrétaire, Pr. secretari, 
Sp. & Pg. secretario, It. secretario, segretario, L. 
Lat, secretarius, from Lat. secretwm, a secret; origi- 
nally a confidant, one intrusted with secrets. ] 

1. One who keeps, or is intrusted with, secrets. 
[Very rare.] ‘‘A faithful secretary to her sex’s foi- 
bles.” W. Scott. 

2. A person employed to write orders, letters, 
dispatches, public or private papers, records, and 
the like; an official scribe, amanuensis, or writer. 

3. An officer whose business is to superintend 
and manage the affairs of a particular department 
of government; as, the secretary of state, who con- 
ducts the correspondence of a state with foreign 
courts; the secretary of the treasury, who manages 
the department of finance; the secretary of war, of 
the navy, &c. 

4. A piece of furniture, with conveniences for 
writing, and for the arrangement of papers; an es- 
critoire. 

5. (Ornith.) The secretary-bird. 

Syn.—See Crerk. 


Judg. iii. 19. 


Prov. ix. 17. 
[ Obs.] 

Of, or pertaining to, a secretary. 
“Some secretarial, diplomatic, or official 
Carlyle. 
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Sée/ve-ta-ry-bird, n. 
of feathers at the back 
of its head, which were 
fancifully thought to re- 
semble pens stuck be- 
hind the ear.] (Ornith.) 
A bird of South Africa 
(Gypogeranus serpenta- 
rius), with an aquiline 
head and beak, the legs 
of a crane, and a length- 
ened crest and tail. It 
lives almost exclusively 
on the larger snakes, 
which it captures with 
much skill, and hence 
it is sometimes called 
the snake-eater. 





Secretary-bird. 
Sée/re-ta-ry-ship, 1. The office of a secretary. 


Se-eréte’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SECRETED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. SECRETING.] [Lat. secernere, to separate, 
p. p. secretus, separated, secret, hidden. See SE- 
CRET and SECERN. | i 

1. To separate; to deposit in a place of hiding; 
to remove from observation; to hide; to conceal; 
as, to secrete stolen goods; to secrete one’s self. 

2. (Physiol.) To separate or produce by the pro- 
cesses of the vital economy, from the circulating 
fluids, as the blood, sap, &c.; to secern, 


Why one set of cells should secrete bile, another urea, and 
80 on, we do not know. Carpenter. 


Syn.—To conceal; hide. See ConcEAL. 


Sé/eret-false, a. Undetected in falsehood or un 
faithfulness; secretly false. [Obs.andrare.| Shak. 
Se-eré/tion,n. [Lat. secretio, Fr. secrétion, Sp. se- 
crecion, It. secrezione. See supra.]| 
1. The act of secreting or secerning; especially, 
production from the general nourishing substance, 
of particular substances in the vital economy. 


t2- “The general term secretion,. . . considered in 
its most general view, may be applied to every act by 
which substances of any kind are separated from the 
blood, but [it] is usually restricted to those cases in — 
which the substances withdrawn are not destined either 
to be restored again to the circulating current (as in as- 
similation), or to form part of the textures of the living 
fabric (as in nutrition), and in which the separated prod- 
uct has a liquid, or, more rarely, a solid, form, and not a 
gaseous (as in respiration).” Carpenter. 


2. The matter secreted, as mucus, perspirable 
matter, &c. 


Sé/eret-ist, mn. A dealer in secrets. [Obs. and 
rare. | Boyle. 
Sé/ere-ti/tiotis (st/kre-tish’us) (Synop., § 130), a. 
Parted by animal secretion. Floyer. 


Se-erét/ive, a. Tending to secrete, or to keep se-— 
cret or private; as, a secretive disposition. 

Se-erét/ive-mess, n. The quality of being secre- 
tive; disposition or tendency to conceal. 

Sé/eret-ly, adv. In a secret manner; privately; 
privily; without the knowledge of others. 

Sé/eret-mess, n. 1. The state or quality of being 
secret, hid, or concealed. 

2. The quality of keeping a secret; secretiveness. 
[Rare.] Donne. 
Sé/ere-to-ry, or Se-erét/o-ry (Synop., § 130), a. 
Fr. sécrétotre, Sp. & It. secretorio. See SECRETE.] 
-erforming the office of secretion; as, secretory 
vessels, 

Séet, n. [Fr. secte, It. setta, Pg. secta, seita, Pr., 
Sp., & Lat. secta, from Lat, secare, sectum, to cut 
off, to separate. ] 

1. A part cut off; acutting; acion. [Rare.] Shak. 

2. Hence, a body of persons who have separated 
from others in virtue of some special doctrine, or 
set of doctrines, which they hold in common; a 
school or denomination; especially, a religious de- 
nomination, 

The effective strength of sects is not to be ascertained merely 
by counting heads. Macaulay. 

3. Hence, specifically, a denomination which dis- 
sents from an established church. 

4. Sex. [are and improper.] Beau. § Fl, 

See-ta/ri-an (89),a. [See supra.] Pertaining toa 
sect, or to sects; peculiar to a sect; bigotedly at- 
tached to the tenets and interests of a denomina- 
tion; as, sectarian principles or prejudices. 

See-ta/ri-an, n. One of a sect; a member or ad- 
herent of a special school, denomination, or reli- 
gious or philosophical party; one of a party in re! :- 
gion which has separated itself from the established 
church, or which holds tenets different from those 
of the prevailing denomination in a kingdom or 
state, 

Syn.—Heretic; partisan; schismatic. See HERETIC.' 


See-ta/ri-an-ism, n. The quality or character of 
a sectarian; adherence to a separate religious de- 
nomination; devotion to the interests of a party; 
excess of partisan or denominational zeal. 

See-ta/ri-an-ize, v. ¢. To imbue with sectarian 
feelings. 

Sée/ta-rism, n. Sectarianism. [Obs.] Milton. 

Sée/ta-rist, n. A sectary. [Rare.] Warton, 

Sée/ta-ry, n. [Fr. sectaire, Sp. & Pg. sectario, It. 
settario. See Sect.] A sectarian; a member or 
adherent of a sect; a follower or disciple of some 
particular teacher in philosophy or religion; hence, 


[So called from the tufts 
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one who separates from an established church; a 
dissenter. 








circle about one of its radii, or about a straight line drawn 
in the plane of the sector through its vertex. 


I never knew that time in England when men of truest | S€-e/tor-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, a sector; as, a 


religion were not counted sectaries. Milton. 


sectoral circle. 


See-ta/tor,n. [Lat., from sectari, to follow eagerly, | See-t0/ri-al, a. [Lat. secare, sectum, to cut.] 


verb intensive from seqwi, to follow; Fr. sectateur, 
Sp. sectador, It. settatore.] A follower; a disciple; 
an adherent to a sect. fo S.J Raleigh. 

Sée/tile, a. [Lat. sectilis, from secare, sectum, to 
cut; Fr. sectile, It. settile.] 

1. Capable of being cut. 

_ 2, (Min.) Capable of being cut smoothly ; — said 
of minerals which do not crumble or break when 

. the knife is applied to them, but are severed with a 
smooth cut. 

Sée/tion (stk/shun), n. [Lat. sectio, from secare, 

‘, sectum, to cut off; Fr. section, Sp. seccion, It. se- 
ztone. 

1. The act of cutting, or of separation by cutting; 
as, the section of bodies. 

2. A part separated from the rest; a division; a 
portion; as, specifically, (a.) A distinct part or 
portion of a book or writing; the subdivision of a 
chapter; the division of a law or other writing; a 
paragraph; an article; hence, the character §, often 
used to denote such adivision. (b.) A distinct part 
of a country or people, community, class, or the 
like; a part of territory separated by geographical 
lines, or of a people considered as distinct. ‘‘ The 
extreme section of one class consists of bigoted do- 
tards, the extreme section of the other consists of 
shallow and reckless empirics.” Jlacaulay. (c.) 
One of the portions, of one square mile each, into 
which the public lands of the United States are 
divided; one thirty-sixth part of a township. 

3. (Geom.) The intersection of two superficies, or 
of a superficies and asolid. In the former case, it 
is a line; in the latter, a surface. 

4. (Mil.) Half a platoon of infantry. 
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t=?" In mechanical drawing, alongttudinal section (a) 
usually represents the object as cut through its center 
Jengthwise and vertically; a cross or transverse section 
(6), as cut crosswise and vertically; and a horizontal 
section (c), as cut through its center horizontally. Oblique 
sections are made at various angles. 

Syn.— Part; portion; division. — Srcrion, Parr. 

The English more commonly apply the word section to 


a part or portion of a body of men; as, a section of 


the clergy, a small section of the Whigs, &c. In the 
United States this use is uncommon, but another use, un- 
known or but little known in England, is very frequent, 
as in the phrases ‘‘the eastern section of our country,” 
&c., the same sense being also given to the adjective sec- 
tional; as, sectional feelings, interests, &c. This, per- 
haps, arose from our public lands being surveyed and di- 
vided into squares of 640 acres each, called sections, which 
has made the term in this sense prevalent throughout the 
United States. 


Sée/tion-al, a. Pertaining to a section or distinct 
part of a larger body or territory; partial. 
All sectional interests and party feelings, it is hoped, will 
hereafter yield to schemes of ambition. J. Story. 
Sée/tion-al-ism,n. A feeling of peculiar interest 
in some one section of a country, &c. [U. S.] 
Sée/tion-Al/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being 
sectional; sectionalism. 
Sée/tion-al-ly, adv. Ina sectional manner. 
Ste/tion-ize, v.t. To form into sections. [Rare.] 
Séet/ism, n. Devotion to a sect; the spirit of sec- 
tarianism. Beare}; 
Séet/ist, n. One who is devoted to the interests of 
asect; asectary. [Rare.] 
Stct/i~in/ele, n. little or petty sect. [Rare.] 
«« Some new sect or sectiwncle.’ . Martineau, 
Sée/tor, n. [Lat., acutter, from secure, 
sectum, to cut; Fr. secteur, Sp. sector, 
It. settore.] 3 
1. (Geom.) A part of a circle com- 
prehended between two radii and the € 
ee arc; or a pares wlangle, 
formed by two radii and the arc of a 
circle. ——— 
2. A mathematical instrument, con- %¢?, sector. 
sisting of two rulers connected at one 
end by a joint, and marked with several scales, as 
of equal parts, chords, sines, tangents, &c., one 
scale of 3 kind on each arm, and all on lines radiat- 
ing from the common center of motion, used for 
plotting, &c., to any scale. 
~ 3, An astronomical instrument, the limb of which 
embraces a small portion only of a circle, used for 
measuring differences of declination too great for 
the compass of a micrometer;— when used for 
measuring zenith distances of stars, called a zenith 
sector, 
Dip sector, an instrument used for measuring the dip 
of the horizon. — Sector of a sphere, or spherical sector, 
the solid generated by the revolution of the sector of a 
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Adapted for cutting;—said of a form of cutting 
teeth, called also scissors teeth, because the corre- 
sponding pair in the upper and lower jaw play 
against each other like scissors blades, RL, Owen, 
Sée/ii-lar, a. [Lat. secularis, from seculwm, a gen- 
eration, age, the times, the world; Fr. séculaire, 
séculier, O. Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. secular, Pr. & Sp. 
seglar, It. secolare. | 
1. Coming or observed once in an age or century. 
The secular year was kept but once acentury. Addison. 
2. Pertaining to an age, or the progress of ages, 
or to a long period of time; accomplished in a long 
progress of time; as, secular inequality ; the secular 
refrigeration of the globe. Dana, 
3. Pertaining to this present world, or to things 
not spiritual or holy; relating to thivgs not imme- 
diately or primarily respecting the soul, but the 
body; worldly. 
New foes arise, 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains. Jilton. 
4. (Rom. Cath. Church.) Not regular; not bound 
by monastic vows or rules; not confined to a mon- 
astery, or subject to the rules of a religious com- 
munity; as, a secular priest. 
He tried to enforce a stricter discipline and greater regard 
for morals, both in the religious orders and the secular clergy. 
Prescott. 
Secular equation (Astron.), the numerical expression 
of the magnitude and period of a secular inequality. — 
Secular games (Rom. Antiqg.), games celebrated in honor 
of some deity once in an age or century, which lasted 
three days and nights, with sacrifices, theatrical shows, 
combats, sports, and the like. — Secular music, any mu- 
sic or songs not adapted to sacred uses. — Secular song 
or poem, a song or poem composed for the secular games, 
or sung or rehearsed at those games. 


Sée/ii-lar,n. 1. A secular ecclesiastic, or one not 
bound by monastic rules. Burke. 
2. (Kccl.) A church officer or official, whose 
functions are confined to the vocal department of 
the choir. Busby. 
Sée/ii-lar-igm, n. The state or quality of being 
secular; a secular spirit; secularity. 
Sée/i-lar/i-ty, n. [Fr. sécularité, Sp. secularidad, 
It. secolarita. See SECULAR.] Supreme attention to 
the things of the present life; worldliness. ‘A 
secularity of character which makes Christianity 
and its principal doctrines distasteful or unintelli- 
gible.” Taylor. 
Sée/Wlari-za/tion, n. [Fr. sécularisation, Sp. 
secularizacion, It. secolarizzazione.| 'The act of 
rendering secular, or the state of being rendered 
secular; conversion from regular to secular; con- 
version from religious to lay possession and uses; 
as, the secularization of church property. 
Sée/i-lar-ize, v.t. [imp.& p. p. SECULARIZED}; p. 
pr. & vb. n. wacatitne eat [Fr. séculariser, Sp. 
secularizar, It. secolartzzare.] 
1. To convert from regular or monastic into secu- 
lar; as, to secularize a priest or monk, 
2. To convert from spiritual to secular or common 
use; as, to secularize a church, or church property. 
At the Reformation, the abbey was secularized. Coxe. 
3. To make worldly or unspiritual. 
Sée/iti-lar-ly, adv. Ina secular or worldly manner. 
Sée/ii-lar-ness, n. The quality of being secular; 
worldliness; worldly-mindedness, 
Sé/eund (Synop., §130),a. [Lat, secun- 
dus, following the course or current of = 
wind or water. See SEcoND.] (Bot.) =X 
Arranged on one side only, as flowers 
or leaves on a stalk, Gray. NS 
Se-cittn/date, v. t. [See infra.] To 


make prosperous; to give prosperity or \ 
success to. [Rare.] \ 
yy 







Sée/un-da/tion, n. [From Lat, secun- 
dare, secundatum, to direct favorably, 
to favor, from secundus, following the 
current of wind or water, favorable. peouae 
See supra.] Prosperity. fobs.) eg 

Sée/un-dine (Synop., § 130), nm. [Fr. secondine.] 

1. (Bot.) The second coat or integument of an 
ovule, lying within the primine, : 

2. [Fr. secondines, secondes, Sp. secundina, It. 
secondina, from Lat. secundus, pecont.| ( Obstet.) 
The several coats or membranes in which the fetus 
is wrapped in the womb; the afterbirth ; — gener- 
ally in the plural, Coxe. Brande. 

Se-ctir/a-ble, a. Capable of being secured. ! 

Se-etire’, a. [Lat. securus, from se, for sine, with- 
out, and cura, care; It. secwro, sicuro, Sp. & Pg. 
seguro, O. Fr. segur, seiir, N. Fr. siir.] . 

‘1. Free from care or anxiety; easy in mind; not 
feeling suspicion or distrust; confident. ‘* But 
thou, secwre of soul, unbent with woes.” Dryden. 

2. Over-confident; incautious; careless;—in a 
bad sense. 

3. Confident in opinion; not entertaining, or not 
having reason to entertain, doubt; certain; sure; 
—commonly with of; as, secwre of a welcome, 

Confidence then bore thee on, secure 
To meet no danger. Milton. 


4. Not exposed to danger; safe;—applied to 


Se-dan’, n. [Said 


* “s 


SEDATENESS 


persons and things, and followed by against or 


Jrom. ‘Secwre from fortune’s blows.” Dryden. 


Syn.— Safe; undisturbed; easy; sure; certain; as- 
sured; confident; careless; heedless; inattentive. 


Se-eiirel, v. t. pine: & p.p. SECURED; p.pr. & vb. n. 


SECURING.] [Pr., Sp., & Pg. segurar, It. securare, 
sicurare. See supra. 
1. To make safe; to relieve from apprehensions 
of, or exposure to, danger; to guard; to protect, 
Ispread a cloud before the victor’s sight, 
Sustained the vanquished, and secured his flight. Dryden. 
2. To put beyond hazard of not receiving, or of 
losing; to make certain; to assure; to insure; as, 
to secure a debt by a mortgage ; — rarely with of. 
It secures its possessor of eternal happiness. Dick. 


3. To make fast; to close, inclose, or confine 
effectually ; to render incapable of getting loose or 
escaping; as, to secwre a prisoner; to securea door, 
or the hatches of a ship. 

4. To get possession of; to make one’s self se- 
cure of ; to acquire certainly; as, to secure an es- 
tate. 

To secure arms (Mil.), to hold a musket with the muz- 
zle down, the lock being well up under the arm, and the 
barrel toward the ground, the object being to guard the 
weapon from becoming wet. 


Se-etire’ly, adv. In asecure manner; without fear 


or apprehension; without danger; safely. 
His daring foe securely him defied. Milton, 


Se-etire/ment, n. Security; protection. [Obs. 
Se-etire/ness, n. The condition or quality of be- 


ing secure; confidence of safety; exemption from 
fear; want of vigilance or caution. 


Se-etir’er, nm. One who, or that which, secures or 


protects. 


Se-eu/ri-fer, n. [Lat. secwris, ax or hatchet, and 


Jerre, to bear.] (Entom.) One of a family of hy- 
menopterous insects, having a saw-shaped or hatch- 
et-shaped appendage to the posterior part of the 
abdomen. 


Se-eii/ri-form, a. [Fr. sécuriforme, from Lat. se- 


curis, ax or hatchet, and forma, form.] (Bot.) 
Having the form of an ax or hatchet. Lee. 


Se-et/ri-palp, n. [Lat. secwris, ax or hatchet, 


and N. Lat. palpus, palp.] (Hntom.) One of a fam- 
ily of coleopterous insects, haying the maxillary 
palps terminating in a hatchet-shaped joint. 


Se-eti/ri-ty, n. [Lat. securitas, Fr. sécurité, Pr. 


securitat, segurtat, Sp. seguridad, It. securita, 
securta, sicurita, sicurta. See SECURE.] 

1. The condition of being secure; as, (a.) Free- 
dom from apprehension, anxiety, or care; confi- 
dence of safety. (b.) Hence, sometimes, over-care- 
lessness; negligence. ‘“‘That he might sin with more 
security.” Davies. (c.) Freedom from risk; safety, 

Give yourself merely to chance and hazard, 


From firm security. Shak. 
Some... alleged that we should have no security for our 
trade. Swift. 


2. That which secures or makes safe; protection; 
guard; defense; hence, specifically, (a.) Some- 
thing given or deposited to make certain the fulfill- 
ment of an obligation, the observance of a provis- 
ion, the payment of a debt, or the like; surety; 
pledge. 

Those who lent him money lent it on no secwrity but his bare 
word. Macaulay. 
(b.) A person who becomes surety for another, cr, 
who engages himself for the performance of anoth-, 
er’s obligation. Bouvier. 

3. An evidence of debt or of property, as a bond, 
a certificate of stock, and the like; as, government 
securities. 

Syn.—Protection; defense; guard; shelter; safety; 
certainty; ease; assurance; carelessness; confidence; 
surety; pledge. 


to be named from 
Sedan, in France, 
where it was first 
made, and whence 
it was introduced 
into England in the 
timeof King Charles 
I.] A portable chair 
or covered vehicle 
for carrying a sin- 
gle person ;— usual- 
ly borne on poles by 
two men; — called 
also sedan-chair. 





Se-date’,a. [Lat. sedatus, p. p. of sedare, to allay, 
- calm; It. sedato.} Settled; composed; calm; 


quiet; tranquil; still; serene; unrufiled by pas- 
sion; undisturbed; contemplative; sober; serious; 
as, a sedate soul, mind, or temper. 

Syn.—Settled; composed; calm; quiet; tranquil; 
still; serene; unruffled; undisturbed; contemplative; 
sober; serious, 


Se-date/ly, adv. Inasedate manner. | . 
Se-date/ness, n. The condition or quality of being 


sedate; calmness of mind, manner, or countenance ; 
freedom from agitation; a settled state; compo- _ 
sure; serenity; tranquillity; as, sedateness of tem- 
per or soul; sedateness of countenance; sedateness 
of conversation. 


—— 
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SEDATION 


[Lat. sedatio, Pr. sedacio. See su- 


se-d&/tion, n. 
Beals : Obs. Coles. 


pra.) The act of calming. 2 
Std/a-tive, a. [Fr. sédatif, Sp. & It. sedativo, from 
Lat. sedare. ee BEDARE.T Tending to calm, 
moderate, or tranquilize; ooo allaying 
irritability and irritation; assuaging pain. a. 
Séd/a-tive,n. (Med.) A remedy which allays irri- 
tability and irritation, and irritative activity or pain. 
Sé/dent, a. (Lat. sedens, p. pr. of sedere, to sit; It. 
sedente.| Sitting; inactive; quiet. [Zare.] 
Std/en-ta-ri-ly, adv. [From sedentary.] Ina sed- 
entary manner. , . 
Std/en-ta-ri-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
sedentary. ‘ - 
Std/en-ta-ry, n. (Zodl.) One of a tribe of spiders, 
which rest motionless until their prey is entangled 
in their web. ; Brande. 
Séd/en-ta-ry (44), a. [Lat. sedentarius, from se- 
dere, to sit; Fr. sédentaire, Sp. & It. sedentario. 
See SEDENT.] 
1. Accustomed to sit much or long; as, a sedentary 
man. 
2. Requiring much sitting; as, a sedentary em- 
ployment. 
Any education that confined itself to sedentary pursuits was 
essentially imperfect. . Disraeli, 
3. Passed for the most part in sitting; as, a sed- 
entary life. 
4. Inactive; motionless; sluggish. [Rare.] ‘‘The 
sedentary earth.” Milton, 
The soul, considered abstractly from its passions, is of a 
remiss, sedentary nature. Spectator. 
Se-dé/runt,n. [Lat., they sat, from sedere, to sit.] 
A sitting, as of a court or other body. 
’Tis pity we have not Burns’s own account of that long se- 
derunt. Prof. Wilson. 
Sédge (stj),n. [A-S. secg, L. Ger. segge, Ir. & Gael, 
seisg, W.hésg. Cf. SEG.] (Bot.) A plant of a family 
which includes a great number of species, found 
growing in dense tufts, generally in wet grounds. 
The culms are triangular, and the leaves, which re- 
semble those of grass, are usually rough upon the 
margins and keel, Gray. 
{=" The name is especially applied to those of the 
genus Carex. 
Sédge/-bird, n. (Ornith.) The sedge-warbler. 
Sédged, a. Composed of flags or sedge. Shak. 
Sédge!-war’bler, n. (Ornith.) A small European 
singing bird, of the family Sylviadw; the Salicaria 
phragmitis of Selby. It often builds its nest among 


reeds or tall aquatic plants. Jardine. 
Sédg’y, a. Overgrown with sedge. 
On gentle Severn's sedyy bank. Shak. 


Se-diVi-itum, n. ; pl. SE-DIL/ LA. [Lat. 

1. (Rom. Antiqg.) One of a row o 
seats in the amphitheater. 

2. Hence, a seat in the chancel of a 
church near the altar, for a priest or 
deacon during the eucharistic service. 

Hook, 
Sédiment, n. [Fr. sédiment, It. & 
Sp. sedimento, Lat. sedimentum, from 
sedere, to sit, to settle.] The matter 
which subsides to the bottom, from 
water or any other liquid; settlings; 
lees; dregs. 2 
Séd/i-mént/a-ry,a. [Fr.sédimentaire.] & 
Pertaining to sediment; formed by sed- 
iment; consisting of matter that has 
subsided. 

Sedimentary rocks (Geol.), those rocks which have 
been formed by materials deposited from a state of sus- 
pension in water. 


Se-di/tion (se-dish/un), n. [Lat. seditio, from se, 
sed, aside, and tio, a going, from ire, itum, to go; 
hence, originally, a going aside; hence, an insurrec- 
tionary separation; Fr. sédition, Pr. sedicio, Sp. se- 
dicion, It. sedizione.] The raising of commotion in 
a state, not amounting to insurrection; arousing of 
discontent against governmcit, and disturbance of 
public tranquillity by speaking or circulating in- 
flammatory publications, and the like; excitement 
of resistance to lawful authority. ‘‘ Noisy dema- 
gogues ... accused of sedition.” Macaulay. 

G2 Sedition is of the like tendency with treason, but 
without the overt acts that are essential to the latter. 
Brande. See INSURRECTION. 


Syn. — Insurrection ; tumult; uproar; riot; rebellion ; 
revolt. See INSURRECTION. 


Se-di/tion-a-ry,n, An inciter or promoter of sedi- 
tion. Bp. Hall, 
Se-di/tiotis (se-dish/us), a. [Lat. seditiosus, Fr. 
séditicux, Sp. sedicioso, It. sedizioso. See supra.) 
1. Pertaining to, or partaking of the nature of, 
sedition; as, seditious behavior; seditious strife. 
2. Tending to excite sedition; as, seditiows words. 
3. Disposed to arouse violent opposition to lawful 
authority ; turbulent; factious, or guilty of sedition; 
as, seditious citizens. 

Se-di/tiotis-ly, adv. In a seditious manner; with 
tumultuous opposition to law; in a manner to vio- 
late the public peace, 

Se-di/tiotis-ness,n. The quality of being seditious; 
the disposition to excite popular commotion in op- 
position to law; or the act of exciting such commo- 
tion, 
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Séd/litz Pow/ders (108). Certain powders in- 
tended to produce the same effect as Sedlitz wa- 
ter. They are composed of the tartrate of potassa 
and soda (Rochelle salt), with bicarbonate of soda 
in one paper, and tartaric acid in another, These 
are dissolved separately in water, and, when mixed, 
form an effervescing drink. Brande, 

Séd/litz Wa/’ter. <A saline, mineral water from 
Sedlitz, in Bohemia, often taken as an agreeable 
aperient. It contains the sulphates of magnesia and 
soda with carbonic acid. Brande. 

Se-dii¢e’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SEDUCED (se-dist/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SEDUCING.] [Lat. seducere, from se, 
aside, and ducere, to lead; It. seducere, sedurre, 
Sp. seducir, Pg. seduzir, Pr. & Fr. séduire.] 

1. To draw aside from the path of rectitude and 
duty in any manner; to entice to evil; to lead 
astray; to tempt and lead to iniquity; to corrupt; 
to deprave. 

Me the gold of France did not seduce. 

2. To induce to surrender chastity. 


Syn.—To allure; entice; tempt; attract; mislead; 
decoy; inveigle. See ALLURE. 


Se-diice/ment, n. 1. Act of seducing; seduction. 
2. The means employed to seduce; arts of enti- 
cing or corrupting; flattery, falsehood, and decep- 
tion. Pope. 
Se-dii/cer, m. 1. One who seduces; a person who 
allures or entices to evil; a corrupter; specifically, 
one who prevails by art and persuasions over the 
chastity of a woman. 
2. That which leads astray ; that which entices to 
evil, 


Shak. 


He whose firm faith no reason could remove, 
Will melt before that soft seducer, love. Dryden. 

Se-dii/¢i-ble, a. (Sp. seducible, It. seducibile. See 
SEpucE.] Capable of being seduced or led astray ; 
corruptible. 

Se-dwa/cing-ly, adv. In a seducing manner. 

Se-die/tion, n. [Lat. seductio, Fr. séduction, Pr. 
seductio, Sp. seduccion, It. seduzione. See SE- 
DUCE. 

1. The act of seducing, or of enticing from the 
path of duty; specifically, the act or crime of per- 
suading a female to surrender her chastity. 

2. That which seduces, or is adapted or employed 
to seduce; means of leading astray ; instrumentality 
to evil; as, the seductions of wealth. 

Se-dite/tive, a. [Sp. seductivo.} Tending to lead 
astray; apt to mislead by flattering appearances, 

This may enable us to understand how seductive is the in- 
fluence of example. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Se-dtie/tive-ly, adv. Ina seductive manner. 

Se-dite/tress, nm. A female who seduces; a woman 
who misleads or leads astray. 

Se-dii/litty, n. [Lat. sedulitas, It. sedulita. See 
infra.) The quality of being sedulous; diligent and 
assiduous application; constant attention; unre- 
mitting industry. [Obs. or rare.] 

The industrious bee, by his sedulity in summer, lives in 
honey all the winter. Heltham. 

Séd/i-lotis, a. [Lat. sedulus, from sedere, to sit.] 
Sitting close to an employment; hence, assiduous; 
diligent in application or pursuit; constant, steady, 
and persevering in business, or in endeavors to 
effect an object; steadily industrious; as, the sedu- 
lous bee. 

What signifies the sound of words in prayer, without the 
affection of the heart, and a sedulous application of the proper 
means that may lead to such an end? L’ Estrange. 

Syn.—Assiduous; diligent; industrious; laborious; 
unremitted. 

Séd/ii-lotis-ly, adv. In asedulous manner; assid- 
uously; industriously; diligently. 

Séd/t-lotis-mess,n. The quality of being sedulous; 
assiduity; assiduousness; steady diligence. 

S@!dum, n. is sedere, to sit, from the manner in 
which the plants attach themselves to rocks and 
walls.] (Bot.) A genus of perennial, smooth-leayed 
plants, having cymose flowers; orpine; stone- 
crop. Gray. 

See,n. [O.Eng. se, sea, see, O. Fr. se, sed, sied, sicz, 
N. Fr. siége, fr. Lat. sedes, a seat, fr. sedere, to sit.] 

1. A seat; a site; a place where sovereign power 
is exercised. [Obs.] 

Jove laughed on Venus from his sovereign sce. Spenser. 


2. Hence, specifically, (a.) The seat of episcopal 
power; a diocese; the jurisdiction of a bishop. 
eo The seat of an archbishop; a province or juris- 

iction of an archbishop; as, an archiepiscopal see, 
(c.) The seat, place, or office of the pope or Roman 
pontiff; as, the papal see. (d.) The pope or court 
of Rome; as, to appeal to the see of Rome, 

Apostolic see. See APOSTOLIC. 

See, v. t. [imp. SAW; Pp. Pp. SEEN; p. pr. & vb. 2. 
SEEING.] [A-S. seon, for sehwan, O. Sax. & O. H. 
Ger. sechan, N. H. Ger. sehen, Goth. saihvan, D. 
zien, L. Ger. seén, O. Fries. & Icel. sia, Sw. se, 
Dan. see.] 

1. To perceive by the eye; to have knowledge of 
the existence and apparent qualities of, by the or- 
gans of sight; to behold; to descry. 

I will now turn aside and sce this great sight. 2x. iii. 3. 

2. To perceive by mental vision; to form an idea 
or conception of; to note with the mind; to discern; 
to distinguish; to understand; to comprehend. 
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Go, I pray thee, see whether it be well with thy brethren. 


Who is so gross 
As can not see this palpable device? 
3. To regard or look to; to take care of; to attend 
to, as to the execution or performance of something; 
to beware. 
See that ye fall not out by the way. Gen. xly. 24. 


Give them first one simple idea, and see that they fully com- 
prehend it before you go any further. Locke. 


I had a mind to see him out, and therefore did not care to 
contradict him. 
4. To have an interview with; especially, to make 
a call upon; to visit. 
And Samuel came no more to see Saul until the day of his 
death. Sam. XV. 35. 
5. To fall in with; to meet or associate with; to 
have intercourse or communication with, 
Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God, Matt. y. 8. 


6. To.make acquaintance with, or experience of; 
to feel; to experience. 

Make us glad according to the days wherein thou hast af- 
flicted us, and the years wherein we have seen evil. Ps. xc. 15. 

If a man keep my saying he shall never see death. 

John viii. 51. 

See, v.%. 1. To have the power of sight, or of per- 
ceiving by the proper organs; to possess or employ 
the sense of vision. 

2. To have intellectual apprehension; to pene- 
trate; to understand; to discern; — often followed 
by a preposition, as through or into. 

Many sagacious persons will... see through all our fine 
pretensions. Tillotson. 

3. To be attentive; to pay regard; to take note; 
to give heed; — generally with Zo. 

Qa Let me see, let us see, are used to express consid- 
eration, or to introduce the particular consideration of a 
subject, or some scheme or calculation. Seeis sometimes 
used imperatively for Jook.— To see about a thing, to pay 
attention to it; to consider it. 

Seed, n. re sed, from sdwan, to 
sow; Goth. seds, seths, O. Sax. & 
Icel. sdd, Icel. also séidi, Dan, & 
Sw. sid, D. zaad, O. H. Ger. sdé, 
N.H. Ger. saat.] 

1. (Bot.) The embryo, with its 
enyelop or envelops, or the matured 
oyule, the growth of which gives 
origin to anew plant; as, an apple- 
seed; a currant-seed, 

(2 Several seeds often combine to 
form the fruit, as in the blackberry, the 
raspberry, and the like. The seed has 
an outer and aninner coat, and, within 
these, the kernel or nucleus. The ker- 
nelis either the embryo alone, or the 





Seed. 
embryo enclosed in the albumen, which A, section of anat- 


ropous seed; B, 
section of orthot- 
ropous seed; 7, 
raphe; f, the fu- 
ture hilum; jf, fu- 
niculus, connect- 
ing seed with pla- 
centa; m, micro- 
pyleor foramen of 
the ovule; p, pri- 
mine; s, secun- 
dine; m, nucleus; 


is the material for the nourishment of 
the developing embryo. The scar on a 
seed, left where the stem parted from 
it, is called the hilum; and the closed 
orifice of the ovule, the micropyle. 

And God said, Let the earth brin 
forth grass, the herb yielding seed, an 
the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, 
whose seed is in itself. Gen. i. 11. 

2. (Physiol.) The generative fluid 
of the male; semen; sperm. es, 

3. That from which any thing ¢/, chalaza. 
springs; first principle; original; as, the seeds of 
virtue or vice. 

4. The principle of production, 

Praise of great acts he scatters as a seed. Waller. 

5. Progeny; offspring; children; descendants; 
as, the seed of Abraham; the seed of David. 

{~~ In this sense the word is applied to one person, or 
to any number collectively, and admits of the plural form, 
though rarely used in the plural. 


6. Race; generation; birth. 
Of mortal seed they were not held. Waller. 
Seed, v.7%. 1. To grow to maturity, so as to produce 
seed, 
Many interests have grown up, and seedea, and twisted 
their roots in the crevices of many wrongs. Landor. 
2. To shed the seed. Mortimer. 
Seed, v.¢._ [imp. & p. p. SEEDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SEEDING.] To sprinkle with seed, or as if with 
seed; to sow; to cover thinly with something scat- 
tered; to ornament with seed-like decorations. 
“(A sable mantle seeded with waking eyes.” B,Jon. 
To seed down, to sow with grass-seed. 


Seed/-biid, n. (Bot.) The germ, germen, or rudi- 
ment of the fruit in embryo; the ovule. : 
Seed/-eake, n. A sweet cake containing aromatic 
seeds, Tusser. 
Seed/-edat,n. (Bot.) The covering of a seed. 
Seed/-e6d,n. A basket out of which grain or seed 
is sown; aseed-lip. Halliwell, 
Seed/-e6rn, 7. Corn or grain for seed. 
Seed/-down, n. The down on vegetable seeds, - 
Seed/er, n. One who sows or plants seeds. 


Seed’-fiéld, n, A field or garden for raising 
Seed/-giir/den, seed. 


Seed/-grain, n. Grain for seed; seed-corn. 
Seed/-lae,n. A species of lac, See LAc. 
Seed/-léaf, n. (Bot.) A cotyledon; a seed-lobe. 


Seed/ling, n. A plant reared from the seed, as dis- 
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SEED-LIP aD 
ws 
tinguished from one propagated by layers, buds, or 


the like. 
Seed/-lip, n. preset also seed-lop.] [A-S. sxd- 
leap ; from sexd, seed, and ledp, basket.] A vessel in 


e scattered. 
Halliwell. 

Bot.) A cotyledon; a seed-leaf, 

Seed/-ldp, n. The same as SEED-LIP, q. v. 

Seed/ness,n. Seed-time. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

Seed/-oil, n. Oil expressed from the seeds of plants. 

Seed/-péarl (-ptrl), m. Small pearls, resembling 
seeds in size or form. 


which a sower carries the seed to 
(Prov. Eng.] 
Seed/-lobe, n. 


Seed/-plat, )n. 1. The ground on which seeds are 
Seed/-plot, sown, to produce plants for trans- 
planting. 


2. Hence, a nursery; a place where any thing is 
sown or planted for cultivation. 
Seeds/man, ”.; pl. SEEDS/MEN, 

deals in seeds; also, a sower. 
Seed/-time, ». The season proper for sowing. 

While the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, shall 
not cease. Gen. viii. 22. 

Seed/-vés/sel, n. (Bot.) The case, —called also 
the pericarp — which contains the seeds; a pod. 

Seed’-wool, n. Cotton-wool, not yet cleansed of 
its seeds. [Southern States.] 

Seed/y, a. |[compar. SEEDIER; superl. SEEDIEST.] 

1. Abounding with seeds; bearing seeds; having 
run to seeds. 

2. Hence, having a peculiar flavor, supposed to be 
derived from the weeds growing among the vines; 

_ —applied to French brandy. 

3. Old and worn out; poor and miserable look- 
ing ; shabbily clothed; shabby looking; as, he 
looked seedy ; a seedy coat. [Collog.] 

Little Flanigan here is a little seedy, as we say among us 
that practice the law. Goldsmith. 

See/img, conj., but originally a present participle. 
[From see.] In view of the fact that; considering; 
taking into account that; inasmuch as; since ;— 
often with that. 

Wherefore come ye to me, seeing ye hate me? Gen. xxvi. 27. 


Now I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not 
withheld thy son. nm. Xxii. 12. 


Seek, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. SOUGHT (sawt); p. pr. & vb. 
N. SEEKING.] [O. Eng. seken, A-S. sécan, sécean, 
sxcan, O. Sax. sdkian, Goth. sdkjan, L. Ger. sdken, 
D. zoeken, O. H. Ger. suohhan, M. H. Ger. swochen, 
N.H. Ger. suchen, Icel. sékia, Sw. sdka, Dan. sége, 
from A-S8, sacan, to contend, strive, Goth. sakan, O. 
H. Ger. sahhan, Icel. saka, allied to Lat. seqgwi, to 
follow.] 

1. To go in search or quest of; to look for; to 
search for; to try to find. 
The man asked him, saying, What seckest thou? And he 
said, I seek my brethren. Gen. xxxvii. 15, 16. 
2. To inquire for; to ask for; to solicit; to en- 
deavor to find or gain by any means. 
Others, tempting him, sought of himasign. Luke xi. 16. 


Seek, v. i. 1. To make search or inquiry; to en- 
deavor to make discovery. 
Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, and read. Js, xxxiv. 16. 


2. To endeavor; to attempt; to strive. 
Ask not what pains, nor further seek to know 
Their process, or the forms of law below. Dryden. 
To seek after, to make pursuit of; to attempt to find or 
take. — To seek for, to endeavor to find. — Zo seek to, to 
apply to; to resort to; to solicit; to court. [Ods.] Beau. 
d&: Fl.— To seek. (a.) Needing to seek or search; at a 
loss; without resource; destitute of knowledge or expe- 
rience ;— used adverbially. ‘‘ Unpracticed, unprepared, 
and still to seek.’ Milton. (6.) To be sought; desider- 
ated; as, a work of this sort is still to seek. 


Seek’er, n. “1. One who seeks; an inquirer; as, a 
seeker of truth. 

2. One of a sect who profess no determinate reli- 
gion. Johnson. 

Seek’-sér/row, n. One who contrives to give him- 
self vexation. [Obs.] Sidney. 

Seel, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. SEELED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ey [Fr. siller, ciller, from cil, Lat, cilium, 
an eyelash. ] 

1. To close the eyes of; to render incapable of 
seeing by sewing the eyelids together ;—said of a 
hawk or other bird. Bacon. 

Fools climb to fall: fond hopes, like seeled doves for want of 
better light, mount, till they end their flight with falling. 

J. Reading. 

2. Hence, to shut the eyes of; to render blind. 

Cold death, with a violent fate, his sable eyes did seel. 

Chapman, 

Seel, v. 7. [Cf. L. Ger. sielen, to lead off water; 
Teel. sila, to furrow, cut; Fr. siller, to run ahead, 
to make head-way.] To incline to one side; to lean. 


A person who 


[ Obs.] Bacon. 
Seel, { & The rolling or agitation of a ship in 
Seel/ing, astorm. [Obs.] Ainsworth, 
Seel,n. [A-S. sxl, sél,a good opportunity or occa- 


sion, prosperity, fr. sw/, good, prosperous, happy; 
Goth. séls, Icel. sdél/.] Time; opportunity ; season ; 
a applied especially to crops; as, hay-seel, [Prov. 
ng. 
Seel/i-ly, adv. Ina silly manner. [0bs.] 
Seel/y, a. [A-S. szlig, O. H. Ger, sdlig, N. H. Ger. 
selig. See supra.] [Obs.] 
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To get some seely home I had desire, 
Loth still to warm me at another’s fire. Fairfax. 
2. Hence, inoffensive; artless; simple; foolish; 
silly. ‘' A seely lamb.” Spenser, 
Seem, v.i. [imp.& p. p. SEEMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SEEMING.] [Prov. Eng. seem, to think, imagine; O, 
Eng. seem, to become, befit; A-S. séman, to judge, 
appease; Icel. semia, to make peace, moderate; 
Sw. stimja, to reconcile; Goth. samjan, to please; 
Icel. s6ma, to become, beseem; Dan. sémme sig, to 
become, to be decent, to beseem.] To appear; to 
have a show or semblance; to present an appear- 
ance; to look; to strike one’s apprehension or fancy 

as being. 


| 1. Lucky; fortunate; happy. 


Thou art not what thou seem’st. Shak. 
All seemed well pleased; all seemed, but were not all. Milion. 


tt seems, it has the appearance of truth or fact; it is 
understood as true; it is said. 

A prince of Italy, it seems, entertained his mistress on a 
great lake. Addison. 

Syn.—To appear; look. —Serm, APPEAR. To ap- 
pear has reference to a thing's being presented to our 
view; as, the sun appears; to seem is connected with 
the idea of semblance, and usually implies an inference 
of our mind as to the probability of a thing’s being so; as, 
a storm seems to be coming. ‘‘The story appears to be 
true” means that the facts, as presented, go to show its 
truth; ‘the story seems to be true” means it has the 
semblance of being so, and we infer that it is true. ‘ His 
first and principal care being to appear unto his people 
such as he would have them be, and to be such as he ap- 
peared.” Sidney. 

Ham. ay madam, it is common. 

Queen. If it be, 

Why seems it so particular with thee? 

Ham. Seems,madam? Nay, itis; I know not seems, Shak, 
— SHOULD SEEM, WOULD SEEM. These phrases differ 
only in strength. We use ‘‘ should seem” when the case 
is so strong as to render the inference almost a necessary 
one; we use ‘‘ would seem” to express a prevailing sem- 
blance or probability, with perhaps a slight implication 
that the case may be otherwise. Mr. Pickering supposed 
‘would seem” to be a peculiarity of America; it is used, 
however, by English writers in the sense given above. 


Seem, v.t. To become; to befit; to beseem. [ Obs.] 
Seem/er, n. One who scems; one who carries an 
appearance or semblance. 


Hence we shall see, 
If power change purpose, what our seemers be. Shak. 


Seem/ing, p. a. Appearing like; having the sem- 
blance of; apparent; specious; as, seeming friend- 
ship; seeming truth. 

Seem/ing, n. 1. Appearance; show; semblance; 
fair appearance, 





These keep 


Seeming and savor all the winter long. Shak. 

2. Opinion; apprehension; judgment. [Obs.] 

‘‘ Nothing more clear to their seeming.” ooker. 
His posntare words impregned 

With reason to her seeming. Hilton. 


Seem/ing-ly, adv. In appearance; in show; in 
semblance; apparently; ostensibly. 

This the father seemingly complied with. Addison. 

They depend often on remote and seemingly disproportioned 


causes. Atterbury. 
Seem/ing-ness, ”. Fair appearance; plausibility ; 
semblance. Digby. 


Seem/less, a. Unseemly; unfit; indecorous. [ O0s.] 
Seem/li-ly, adv. Inaseemly manner. [Obs. 
Seem/li-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
seemly; comeliness ; grace; fitness ; propriety; 
decency; decorum. ‘When seemliness combines 
with portliness.” Camden. 
Seem/ly, a. [compar. SEEMLIER; superl. SEEM- 
LiEst.] [From seem, v. t.; Dan, sémmelig.] Suited 
to the object, occasion, purpose, or character; suit- 
able; comely; becoming; fit. 
Give seemly answer to such persons. Shak. 
Suspense of judgment and exercise of charity were safer 
and seemlier for Christian men than the hot pursuit of these 
controversies. Hooker. 
Syn.— Becoming; fit; suitable; proper; appropriate ; 
congruous; meet; decent; decorous. 
Seem/ly, adv. [compar. SEEMLIER; superl, SEEM- 
LIEST.] In a decent or suitable manner, 
Suddenly a man before him stood, 
Not rustic as before, but seemlier clad, 
As one in city, court, or palace bred. Milton. 
Seem/ly-héd, n, [See HEAD and Hoop.] Comely 
or decent appearance. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Seen, p.p. of see, See SEE. 


Seen, a. Versed; skilled; accomplished. [Obs.] 
Well seen in every science that mote be. Spenser. 
Noble Boyle, not less in nature seen. Dryden. 


Seep, v. 7. To run through fine pores ; to flow gently ; 
to ooze; tosipe. [U.S.] Bartlett. 
Seep’y, a. Oozing; flowing gently or slowly; — 
applied to land under cultivation that is not well 
drained. [Zocal U. S.] __ Bartlett. 
S@/er, n. One who sees; as, a seer of visions. 
Seer,n. [Fromsce.] A person who foresees events ; 
a prophet. 
Seer’ess, . A female seer; a prophetess. 
Seer/hand, ». A kind of East Indian muslin par- 
ticularly adapted for dresses, as retaining its clear- 
ness after being washed. Simmonds. 
Seer’/ship, n. The oflice or quality of a seer. 








SEGREGATE 


Seer/sitck-er, n. A thin linen fabric, made in the 
East Indies, having white stripes alternating with 
blue ones. 


Seer’wood, n. [See SEAR.] Dry wood. [Written 


_ also searwood. | 
Seersawyn [Probably a reduplication of saw, ex- 
pressin e motion to and fro, backward and for- 


ward, in the act of sawing. Cf. also Fr. 
here, this, cect, this, and ¢a, here, that.] 

1. A play among 3: 
children, in which two fy 
persons seated upon 
the opposite ends of a = 
board which is sup- 
ported in the middle, 
move alternately up 
and down. 

2. A board adjusted 
for this purpose. 

3. A vibratory or re- 
ciprocating motion, 

He has been arguing in 
a circle; there is thus a see- 
saw between the hypothesis and fact. Sir W. Hamilton, 


4. (Whist-playing.) A certain mutual action of 
partners in support of each other. Hoyle. 
See’/saw, v.%. [imp. & p. p. SEESAWED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. SEESAWING.] To move with a reciprocating 
motion; to move backward and forward, or upward 
and downward. 

See/saw, a. Moving up and down or to and fro; 
haying a reciprocating motion, 

Seethe, v. t. [imp. SEETHED (SOD, 0bs.); p. p. 
SEETHED, SODDEN; p. pr. & vb. n. SEETHING. ] 

A-8,. seddhan, siddhan, O. H. Ger. siudan, N. H. 

er, sieden, D. zieden, Icel. siéda, Sw. sjuda, Dan. 
syde.| To decoct or prepare for food in hot liquid; 
to boil; as, to seethe flesh. [Written also seeth.| 

Seethe, v.-i. To be in a state of ebullition; to be 
hot; to boil. 

Seeth’er, n. A pot for boiling things; a boiler. 

Se-fa/tian, n. oe sefat, qualification, attribute.] 
One of a sect of Mohammedans who hold peculiar 
opinions with respect to the eternal attributes of 
God, which they affirm, but who make no difference 
between the essential attributes and those of oper- 
ation. Craig. 

Ség,n. Sedge; also, the water flower-de-luce. [ Obs.] 

Ség,n. [Probably from the root of Lat. secare, to 
cut.] A castrated bull. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Se-gir’,n. See CIGAR. 

Stg’gar, n. [Prov. Eng. saggard, the vessel in 
which crockery is taken to the oven for firing, seg- 
gard, a sort of riding surtout, contracted from safe- 
guard, q. v.] A cylindrical case of fire-clay, in 
which fine stone-ware is baked, [Written also sag- 
gar.] Ure. 

Seg-hol’ (seg-dl/), n. (Heb. Gram.) A Hebrew 
vowel-point, or short vowel, thus [+], indicating 
the sound of the English e in men. M. Stuart. 

Ség’hol-ate, a. Marked with a seghol. 

Ség/hol-ate, n. (Heb. Gram.) A dissyllabic noun, 
with a seghol in each syllable. Nordheimer. 

Stg/ment, n. [Fr. segment, Sp. & It. segmento, 
Lat. segmentum, from secare, to cut, cut off. } 

1. One of the parts into which any body naturally 
separates or is divided; a part divided or cut off; a 
section; a portion; as, a segment of 
an orange, or of a compound or di- ¢ o 
vided leaf. 

2. (Geom.) A part cut off from a fig- 
ure by a line or plane; especially, that 
part of a circle contained between 
a chord and an arc of that circle, or so 
much of the circle as is cut off by the 
chord. . 

Segment of a sphere, the part of a sphere cut off by a 
plane, or included between two parallel planes. 


Seg-mént/al, a. Relating to, or being, a segment. 

Ség/men-ta/tion, n. The act or process of divid- 
ing into segments; a self-division into segments as 
a result of growth. Dana. 

Sée/ni-tide, n. [Lat. segnitas, from segnis, slow, 

Ség/ni-ty, sluggish.] Sluggishness; dull- 
ness; inactivity. [Qbs. 

Segno (san/yo),n, [It.] (Mus.) A sign; —abbre- 
breviated to 


Al segno, to the sign; as a direction, return to the sign. 
— Dal segno, from the sign; as a direction, repeat from 
the sign. 


Ség/re-gate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SEGREGATED; p. 
pr. & vbe n. Seensa Arta [Lat. segregare, seg- 
regatum, from se, aside, and gregare, to collect into 

- a flock or herd, from grew, gregis, a flock or herd; 
It. segregare, Sp. & Pg. segregar, Pr. segreguar, 
Fr. ségréger.| To separate from others ; to set 
apart. 

They are segregated, Christians from Christians, under 
odious designations. I. Taylor. 

Ség/re-gate, v.i. (Crystallog.) To separate from 
amass and collect together about centers or along 
lines of fracture, as in the process of crystallization 
or solidification, Dana. 

Ség/re-gate, a. ([Lat. segregatus, p. p. of segre- 
gare. See supra.) Separate; select. [0bs.] 

Segregate polygamy (Polygamia segregata, Linnus) 
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Segment of a 
Circle. 
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SEGREGATION 


(Bot.), a mode of inflorescence when several florets com- 
prehended within a common calyx are furnished also 
with proper perianths. 

Stg/re-ga/tion, n. [Lat. segregatio, Fr. ségréga- 
tion, Sp. segregacion.] 

1. The act of segregating, or the st of being 
segregated; separation from others; a parting. 

2. (Crystallog.) Separation from a mass and 
gathering about centers or into cavities at hand 
through cohesive attraction or the crystallizing 
process, and due to the natural tendency of matter 
of a kind to collect together. Dana, 

Séid (Synop., § 130), m. [Ar., prince.] A descend- 
ant of Mohammed through his daughter Fatima and 
his nephew Ali. Malcom. 

Seid/litz (sid‘lits). 

Séign-ei/ri-al (seen-yy/-), a. 
See SEIGNIOR. | f 

1. Pertaining to the lord of a manor; manorial. 

2. Vested with large powers; independent. _ 

Séign/ior (seen/yur), n. [Fr. seignewr, O. Fr. seig- 
nor, Pr. senher, senhor, Pg. senhor, Sp. senor, It. 
segnore, signore, from Lat. senior, elder, compar. 
of senex, senis, old.} A lord; the lord of a manor; 
—the English equivalent of the Spanish Senor and 
Italian Signor, which are titles of address corre- 
sponding to Sir or Mr. See SIGNOR. 

Grand Seignior, the sultan of Turkey. 

Stign/ior-age (seen/yur-, 45), n. [Fr. seigneuriage, 
O. Fr. seignorage, Pr. senhoratge, Sp. senorage, It. 
segnoraggio, signoraggio. | 

1. Something claimed or taken by virtue of soy- 
ereign prerogative; specifically, a certain toll or 
deduction on bullion brought to a mint to be coined, 
designed originally to defray the expenses of coin- 
age, but afterward made a branch of royal revenue. 
This deduction is still made, with certain modifica- 
tions of the original system, at governmental mints. 

If government, however, throws the expense of coinage, as 
is reasonable, upon the holders, by making a charge to cover 
the expense (which is done by giving back rather less in coin 
than has been received in bullion, and is called ‘“‘levying a 
seigniorage”’), the coin will rise to the extent of the sezgnior- 
age above the value of the bullion. J. S. Mill. 

2. More generally, profit, as the money paid on 
a copyright by a publisher to an author. [H#ng.] 

Séign/ior-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, a seignior or 
lord. ‘‘ Kingly or seignioral patronage.” Burke. 
Séign/ior-al-ty,. The territory or authority of a 
seignior or lord. Milman. 

Séign-io/ri-al, a. The same as SEIGNEURIAL. 

Séign/ior-ize (seen/yur-iz), v.¢t. To lord it over. 
[ Obs.] Halifax. 

Seign/ior-y (seen/yur-¥),. [Fr. seigneurie, O. Fr. 
seignorie, Pr. & Pg. senhoria, Sp. senoria, It. se- 
gnoria, signoria.] 

1. The power or authority of a lord; dominion, 


O'Neal never had any seigniory over that country but what 
he got by encroachment upon the English. Spenser. 


2. A lordship; a manor. Davies. 
Sime (seen), n. [Fr. seine, A-S. segene, It. & Lat. 
sagena, Gr. cayjvn. Cf. SEAN.] A large net for 
catching fish. 
Seine-boat, a fishing-boat used on the west coast of 
England to carry the large seine or casting-net. 
Simmonds. 
A fisher with a seine or net. [Rare.] 
The same as SEIZIN. See SEIZIN. 
Seis/mal,)a. [From Gr. ceiopnds, earthquake, from 
Seis/mie, céiewv, to shake.] Of, or pertaining to, 
an earthquake. ‘* The seismic area, the tract on 
the earth’s surface within which an earthquake is 
felt.?? Bragley. 
Seismic vertical, the point upon the earth’s surface 
vertically over the center of effort or focal point whence 
the earthquake’s impulse proceeds, or the vertical line 
connecting these two points. Bragley. 


Seis/mo-graph, n. [From Gr. cetopés, earthquake, 
and ypapecv, to describe.] An electro-magnetic ap- 
paratus for registering the shocks and undulatory 
motions of an earthquake. 

Sels/mo-graph/ie, a. Pertaining to, or indicated 
by, a seismograph, 

Seis-m6l/o-gy, n. [From oetopés, earthquake, and 
Aoyos, discourse.] The science of earthquakes. 

Seis-m6m/e-ter, n. [Gr. cevouds, a shaking, an 
earthquake, and pérpov, measure.] An instrument 
for measuring the duration and force of an earth- 
quake, and like concussions. 

Seis-m6m/e-try, n. [See supra.] The mensura- 
tion of such phenomena of earthquakes as can be 
expressed in numbers, or by their relation to the 
co-ordinates of space. Bragley. 

Seis/mo-seope, n. ce Gr. cetopds, earthquake, 
and ckomeiy, to view.| A seismometer. 

S@/ity,n. (Lat. se, one’s self.] Something peculiar 
to aman’s self, [are.] Tatler. 

Séiz’a-ble,a. Capable of being seized; liable to be 
taken. 

Séize,v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SEIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SEIZING.] [Fr. saisir, O. Fr. seisir, Pr. sazir, It. 
sagire, from O. H. Ger. sazjan, to set, bi-sazjan; 
N.H. Ger. besetzen, to occupy, to seize. 

1. To fall or rush upon suddenly and lay hold on; 
to gripe or grasp suddenly. 
Seek you to seize and gripe into your hands 


See SEDLITZ. f 
[Fr., from setgneur. 


Séin/er, n. 
Séis/in, n. 


The royalties and rights of banished Hereford? Shak.! S€1ld/’=seen, a. Seldom seen. [Obs.] At that self moment enters Palamon. Dryden. 





Sir D. Brewster. | 
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2. To take possession of by force, with or with- 
out right. 


& 


-- 


At last they seize . 
The scepter, and regard not David’s son. Milton. 
3. To invade suddenly; to take hold of; to come 
upon suddenly; as, a fever seizes a patient. 
Hope and doubt alternate seize her soul. Pope. 


4. To take possession of by virtue of a warrant 
or legal authority; as, the sheriff seized the debtor’s 
goods. 

5. To fasten; to fix. 

As when a bear hath sezzed his cruel claws 
Upon the carcass of some beast too weak. 

6. To reach; to attain to. 

For by no means the high bank he could seize. Spenser. 

7. (Naut.) To bind or fasten together, as ropes. 

02 It is to be observed that this word, in writers on 
law, is usually written sezse, as also, in composition, dis- 
seise, disseisin, redisseise. - But, except in law, it is usu- 
ally or always written seize. It is desirable that the or- 
thography should be uniform. 

To be seized of, to have possession; as, A B was seized 
and possessed of the manor of Dale. ‘*‘ Whom age might 
see seized of what youth made prize.” Chapman.— To 
seize on or upon, to fallon and grasp; to take hold on; 
to take possession. 

Syn.— To catch; grasp; clutch; snatch; apprehend; 
arrest; take; capture. 

Séiz’er,n. One who, or that which, seizes. 
Séiz/in, n. [Fr. saisine, O. Fr. saisine, Pr. sazina, 
It. sagina. See SEIZE.) 

1. (Law.) Possession; possession of an estate of 
freehold. It may be either in deed or in law; the 
former when there is actual possession, the latter, 
when there is a right to such possession by con- 
struction of law. In some of the States seizin means 
merely ownership. Blount. Bouvier. Burrill. 

2. The act of taking possession. [Obs.] 

3. The thing possessed; possession. 

Livery of seizin. See Livery. 

03> Written also seisin. See Note under SEIzxE, supra. 


Ae m. 1. The act of taking or grasping sud- 

enly. 

2. (Naut.) (a.) The operation of fastening to- 
gether ropes with a cord. (b.) The cord or cords 
used for such fastening. 

Seiz/or, n. (Law.) One who seizes, or takes posses- 
sion. 

S€iz/tire (seez/yur), nm. 1. The act of seizing, or the 
state of being seized; sudden and violent grasp or 
gripe; a taking into possession; as, the seizure of a 
thief; the seizure of a town by an enemy; the 
seizure of a throne by a usurper. 

2. Retention within one’s grasp or power; pos- 
session. ‘‘And give me seizwre of the mighty 
wealth.” Dryden, 

3. That which is seized, or taken possession of; 
thing laid hold of or possessed. 

Sé/jant, Ja. [Fr. séant, p. pr. of 

Sé/jeant seoir, Lat. sedere, to 
sit.] (Her.) Sitting ; — applied to 
a lion or other beast. 

Sejant rampant, sitting with the 
fore feet lifted up. Wright. 

Sejoin’, v.¢. [Lat. sejungere, fr. 
se, aside, and jungere, to join, Fr. 
joindre.| To separate. [Obs. 

Se-jii/gouts (Synop., § 180), a. [Lat. sejugis (sc. cur- 
rus), a team of six horses, from sex, six, and ju- 
gum, yoke, team.] (Bot.) Having six pairs of leaf- 
lets, as some pinnate leaves. Martyn. 

Se-jiime/tion, n. [Lat. sejunctio. See SEJOIN.] 
The act of disjoining; or the state of being dis- 
joined; disjunction; adisuniting; separation. [ Obs.] 

Se-jiin/gi-ble, a. [From Lat. sejungere. See SE- 
JOIN.] Capable of being disjointed. [Obs. 

Séke,a. Sick. [Obs.] See SIcK. Chaucer, 

S@’/kos,n. [Gr. onkés, a pen, a sacred inclosure, a 
shrine.] A place in a pagan temple in which were 
inclosed the images of the deities. 

Se-la’/cian, n. [Gr. céXaxos, a fish having cartilages 
instead of bones.] (Jchth.) One of a tribe of carti- 
laginous fishes, including the ray and the shark. 

Sélah,n. (Heb. seldh, from salah, to repose, to be 
silent.]| (Script.) A word of doubtful meaning, 
occurring very frequently in the Psalms; by some 
supposed to signify silence or a pause in the musical 
performance of the song; by others, to indicate 
special attention to the subject, 

Sél/eoquth, a. laa selctidh, seldcidh, from seld, 
rare, and cidh, known.] Rarely known; unusual; 
uncommon. [Obs.] 

Séld,a. [See SELDOM.] 
usual, [Obs.] 

Séld, adv. Rarely; seldom, [Obs.] Fairfax. 

SéVdom,a. Rare; unfrequent. [fare.] ‘A sup- 
pressed and seldom anger.”’ Bp. Taylor. 

Sél/dém, adv. [A-S. seldan, seldon, seldum, seld, 
Icel. sitaldan, Dan. sielden, Sw. séillan, O. Fries. sel- 
den, sielden, L. Ger. selden, D. zelden, O. H. Ger. 
seltan, N. H. Ger. selten.] Rarely; not often; not 
frequently. 

Wisdom and youth are seldom joinedin one. Hooker. 

Sél/dém-ness, n._ Rareness; infrequency ; uncom- 
monness. [Lare.] Hooker. 


Spenser. 


Hate. 





Spenser. 
Rare; uncommon; un- 
Spenser. 


SELF 


Séld/-shown, a. [Sax. seld and shown.] Rarely 
Shak 


shown or exhibited. [Obs.] : 


Se-léet/, v. t. Limp, & p. p. SELECTED; p. pr. & vb. 


N. SELECTING.] [Lat. seligere, selectum, from se, 
aside, apart, and legere, to gather.] ‘To choose and 
take from a number; to take by preference from 
among others; to pick out; to cull; as, to select the 
best authors for perusal. ‘‘One peculiar nation to 
select.” Milton, 
Se-léet/, a. [Lat. selectus, part. of seligere; Sp. 
selecto, It. seletto.] Taken from a number by prefer- 
ence; more valuable or excellent than others; of 
special value or excellence; nicely chosen ; selected ; 
preferable; choice. 
A few select spirits had separated from the crowd, and 
formed a fit audience round a far greater teacher. J#lacaulay. 
Syn.— Selected; chosen; picked; choice. 


Se-léet/ed-ly, adv. With care and selection. 
[Rare.] Haywood. 

Se-lée/tion, n. [Lat. selectio, Fr. sélection, Sp. 
seleccion.] 

1. The act of selecting, or the state of being se- 
lected; choice, by preference, from many others; a 
taking from another by preference. 

2. That which is selected; something chosen or 
culled; also, the collection of things culled; as, a 
choice selection of books. 

Se-léet/ive,a. Selecting; tending to select. [Rare.] 

Se-léet/man, n.; pl. SE-LE€T/MEN, [From select 
and man.] A town officer chosen annually, in the 
New England States, to manage the concerns of the 
town, provide for the poor, &c. The number is 
usually from three to seven in each town, and these 
constitute a kind of executive authority. 


The system of delegated town action was then, perhaps, the 
same which was defined in an “order made in 1635 by the in- 
habitants of Charlestown at a full meeting for the government 
of the town, by_selectmen;” the name presently extended 
throughout New England to municipal governors, Palfrey. 


Se-léet/ness, n. The state of being select or well 
chosen. 

Se-léet/or, n. [Lat.] One who selects or chooses. 

Se-lé/ni-ate, n. (Chem.) A compound of selenic acid 
with a base, 

Se-lén/ie, a. [Fr. sélénique.] 

1. Pertaining to the moon; lunar, 

2. (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or obtained from, 
selenium; as, selenic acid, which is composed of 
one equivalent of selenium and three of oxygen. 

SéVe-nide, n. (Chem.) A compound of selenium 
with a metal, or some other body which may take 
the place of a metal, 

Sél/e-nif/er-otis, a. [Fr. sélénifere, from selenium 
and Lat. ferre, to bear.] Containing or affording 
selenium; as, selentferous ores. Graham, 

Se-lé/ni-otis, a. [Fr. sélénieux.] (Chem.) Of, per- 
taining to, or obtained from selenium ;— said of an 
acid composed of one equivalent of selenium and 
two of oxygen. 

Sél/e-nite, n. ([Fr. sélénite, Lat. selenites, Gr. 
ceAnvitns (sc. AéiSos), from cedAfjvn, the moon;—so 
called from a resemblance in luster or appearance 
to the moon. 

1. (Min.) A-variety of sulphate of lime or gypsum, 
occurring in transparent crystals, or crystalline 
masses. Dana. 
e 2. (Chem.) A compound of selenious acid with a 

ase. 

Sél/e-nit/ie, a. Pertaining to selenite; resem- 

SélVe-nit/ie-al,§ bling or containing selenite, or 
partaking of its nature and properties, 

Se-1é/ni-tiim,7n. [N. Lat., from Gr. ceAjvy, the moon, 
so called from its resemblance to tellwriwm, from 
tellus, the earth.] (Chem.) An elementary sub- 
stance, allied to sulphur, having a dark-brown 
color, with a metallic luster. It passes into vapor 
at 650° Fahrenheit, producing the odor of decaying 
horseradish. Graham, 

Sél/e-ni/u-rét, n. (Chem.) A compound of sele- 
nium with some other element; as, a seleniuret of 
ethyle. Gregory. 

Sél/e-ni/i_rét-ed, a. (Chem.) Containing, combined 
with, or impregnated with, selenium; as, selentu- 
reted hydrogen. 

Se-lé/no-¢én’trie, a. [Gr. cedjvn, the moon, and 
xéyrpov, center.] As seen or estimated from the 
center of the moon. Dana, 

SéVe-ndg/ra-pher, n. One skilledin selenography, 
or a description of the moon’s surface. Wright. 

SélVe-no-graph/ie, a. [Fr. sélénographique. 

SéVe-no-graph/ie-al, It. & Sp. selenograyico.] 
Belonging to selenography. 

SéVe-n6g/ra-phist, n. A selenographer. 

SélVendg/ra-phy,n. [Fr. sélénographie, It.& Sp. 
selenograjia, from Gr. cedAjvn, the moon, and ypadpery, 
to describe. | A description of the surface of the 
moon ;— corresponding to geography in respect to 


the earth. Brande. 
Sélf, a. (Used chiefly in composition.) [A-S. sil/, 
sylf, self, seolf, O. Sax. self, O. Fries. self, selva, D. 


zelf, Dan. selv, Sw. sjdlf, Icel. sidifr, O. H. Ger. 
selb, N. H. Ger. selb, selber, selbst, Goth. silba, silbo, 
probably contracted from si-liba, from sik, one’s 
self, and lip, body, life, having one’s own body.] 


Particular; very; identical. [Obs.] ‘‘On these 
self hills.” Raleigh. 
Shoot another arrow that self way. Shak. 
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SELF 


{= In this sense, se?f is an adjective, and is now ob- 
solete, except when followed by same; as, on the self- 
same day; the self-same hour; the self-same thing. 


Sélf, n.; pl. SELVES. 1. The individual as an object 
to his own reflective consciousness ; the man viewed 
ee own cognition as the subject of all his mental 
phenomena, the agent in his own activities, the sub- 
ject of his own feelings, and the possessor of ca- 
pacities and character; a person as a distinct indi- 
vidual; a being regarded as having personality; the 
£go of philosophers. 

A man’s self may be the worst fellow to converse with in the 
world. Pope. 

The self, the I, is recognized in every act of intelligence as 
the subject to which that act belongs. Itis I that perceive, I 
that imagine, I that remember, I that attend, I that compare, 
I that feel, I that will, [thatam conscious. Sir W. Hamilton. 

2. Hence, personal interest, or love of private in- 
terest; selfishness. 


The fondness we have for self, . . furnishes another long 
rank of prejudices. Watts, 


02 Self is united to certain personal pronouns and 
pronominal adjectives to express emphasis or distinction. 
Thus, for emphasis, I myse/f will write; I will examine 
for myself; thou thyself shalt go; thou shalt see for thy- 
self; you yourself shall write ; you shall see for yourself; 
he Aimself shall write; he shall examine for himself; 
she herse/f shall write; she shall examine for herself; 
the child 2¢se/f shall be carried; it shall be present itse/f. 
It is also used reflexively ; as, I abhor myself; thou en- 
richest thyself; he loves himself; she admires herse/f; it 
pleases itself; we value ourselves; ye hurry yourselves ; 
they see themselves. Himself, herself, themselves, are 
used in the nominative case, as well as in the objective. 
“ Jesus himself baptized not, but his disciples.” John iy. 2. 

t= Self is used in the formation of innumerable com- 
pounds, usually of very obvious signification, in most of 
which it denotes either the agent or the object of the ac- 
tion expressed by the word with which it is joined, or the 
person in behalf of whom it is performed, or the person 
or thing to, for, or towards whom or which a quality, at- 
tribute, or feeling expressed by the following word, be- 
longs, is directed, or is exerted, or from which it proceeds ; 
or it denotes the subject of, or object affected by, such ac- 
tion, quality, attribute, feeling, and the like; as, sel/-aban- 
doning, self-abnegation, self-abhorring, self-absorbed, 
self-accusing, self-adjusting, self-balanced, self-boasting, 
self-canceled, self-combating, self-condemned, self-con- 
Jjlict, self-conquest, self-constituted, self-consumed, self- 
contempt, self-controlled, self-deceiving, self-denying, 
self-destroyed, self-disclosure, self-display, self-domin- 
ion, self-doomed, self-elected, self-evolved, self-exalting, 
self-excusing, self-exile, self-fed, self-fulfililment, self-gov- 
erned, self-harming, self-helpless, self-humiliation, self- 
tdolized, self-inflicted, self-instruction, self-invited, self- 
judging, self-justification, self-loathing, self-loving, self- 
maintenance, self-mastered, self-perfect, self-pleasing, 
self-perpetuation, self-preserving, self-questioned, self- 
relying, self-restraining, self-revelation, self-rwined, self- 
satisfaction, self-support, self-sustained, self-tormenting, 
self-troubling, self-trust, self-tuition, self-upbraiding, 
self-valuing, self-worshiping, and very many others. 

S€lf/-a-based/ (-a-biast’), a, Humbled by conscious 
guilt or shame. 

Sélf/-a-base’/ment, n. Humiliation or abasement 
proceeding from consciousness of inferiority, guilt, 
or shame. 

Sélf/-a-bas/ing, a. Humbling by the conscious- 
ness of guilt or by shame, 

Sélf/-ab-hodr’renge, 2. Abhorrence of one’s self. 

Sélf/-a-biise’,n. 1. The abuse of one’s own person 
or powers. 

2. Masturbation; onanism; self-pollution. 

Sélf/-iet/ing, a. Acting of or by itself; — said es- 
pecially of a machine or mechanism which is made 
to perform of or for itself what is usually done by 
human agency; as, a Sself-acting feed-apparatus; 
a self-acting mule; a self-acting press. 

ao werden, n. Action by, or originating in, one’s 
self. 

Sélf/-iet/ive, a. Acting of itself, without depend- 
ing on other agents for conditions or incitements. 
Sélf/-ae-tiv/i-tty, n. The quality of being self- 
active; self-motion, or the power of moving one’s 

self without foreign or external aid. 

Sélf/-ad/mi-ra/tion, n. Admiration of one’s self. 

Sélf/-af-fairs’,.pl. One’s own affairs ; one’s own 


private business. Shak. 
S€lf/-af-fright/ed (-af-frit/ed), a. Frightened at 
one’s self, Shak. 


Stlf/-ag-grin/dize-ment, or Sélf/-ig/gran- 
dize-ment,n. The aggrandizement or exaltation 
of one’s self. 

ee penis ted; a. 
self, 

Sélf/-an-ni/hi-la/tion, n. Annihilation by one’s 
own acts; annihilation of one’s natural desires, 

Sélf/-ap-plause’,n. Applause of one’s self. 

See plying, a. Applying to, or by, one’s 
self, 

Sélf/-ap-prov/ing (-proov/-), a. Approving one’s 
own action or character, 


One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas. ope. 


Sélf/-as-strt/ing, a. Asserting one’s self, or one’s 
own rights or claims; hence, putting one’s self for- 
ward in a confident or assuming manner, or as if by 
right. 

Silf/-as-sér/tion, n. The act of asserting one’s 
self, or one’s own rights or claims; a putting one’s 
self forward in aconfident or assuming manner, 


Annihilated by one’s 





s, 

Sélf/-as-siimed/, a. 

or without authority. 
Sélf/-as-sured/ (-shyrd’), a. Assured by one’s self, 
Sélf/-at-traet/ive, a. Attractive by one’s self, 
Sé1f/-ban/ished (-bin/isht), a. Exiled voluntarily. 
Sélf/-be-got/ten (-gdt/tn), a. Begotten by one’s 

self, or one’s powers. 
Sélf/-born, a. Born or produced by one’s self. 
Sélf/-cén/tered, | a, Centered in itself, or in one’s 
Sélf/-¢én/tred, self, 

The earth self-centered and unmoved. 


Sélf/-cén/ter-ing, 

Sélf/-¢én/tring, 

Sélf/-¢en-tra/tion, 1. The state or quality of being 
self-centered. 

Sélf/-chiar/i-ty, n. Love of one’s self, 

Sélf/-eom-mand/’, n. Control over one’s own feel- 
ings, temper, &c.; self-control. 

Sélf/-eom-miine’, n. Self-communion. [Poet.] 

Sélf/-eom-mii/ni-ea-tive, a. Imparting or com- 
municating by its own powers. 

Sélf/-eom-min/ion, n. Communion with one’s 
self; thoughts about one’s self. 

Sélf/-eom-pla/cen-cy, n. Satisfaction in one’s 
own character, performances, &c. Foster. 

Sélf/-eon-¢éit’, n. Conceit of one’s self; a high 
opinion of one’s powers or endowments; vanity. 

Sélf/-con-céit/ed, a. Having a high or overween- 
ing opinion of one’s own person or merits; vain; 
conceited, 

Sélf/-eon-céit/ed-mess,n. An overweening opin- 
ion of one’s own person or accomplishments ; vanity. 

Sélf/-eon-c¢érn’, n. Concern for one’s self. 

Sélf/-ebn/dem-na/tion, 7. 
one’s own conscience, 

Sélf/-ebn/fi-dence, n. Confidence in one’s own 
opinion or powers, without extraneous aid; reliance 
upon one’s own powers; self-reliance, ‘A feeling 
of self-conjidence which supported and sustained 
him.’ B. Disraeli. 

Sélf/-edn/fi-dent, a. Confident of one’s own 
strength or powers; relying on the correctness of 
one’s own judgment, or the competence of one’s 
own powers without other aid. 

Sélf/-ebn/fi-dent-ly, adv. With self-confidence. 

Sélf/-edn/scioiis (-kdn/shus), a. 

1. Conscious of one’s acts or states as belonging 
to, or originating in, one’s self. 

2. Conscious of one’s self as an object of the ob- 
servation of others. 

3. Estimating too highly one’s capacities, claims, 
or importance. 

Sélf/-ed5n/sciotis-mess, 7. 
of being self-conscious. 

2. Consciousness of one’s self as an object of the 
observation of others. 

Sélf/-con-sid/er-ing, a. 
own mind; deliberating. 

Sélf/-eon-sist/en-cy, 7. 
being self-consistent. 

Sélf/-ceon-sist/ent, a. Consistent with one’s self, 
or with itself; not deviating from the ordinary 
standard by which the conduct is guided; logically 
consistent throughout, 

Sélf/-eon-siim/ing, a. 
itself. 

Sélf/-e6n/tra-die/tion, n. The act of contradict- 
ing itself or themselves; repugnancy in conceptions 
or in terms; a proposition consisting of two mem- 
bers, one of which contradicts the other; as, to be 
and not to be at the same time is a self-contra- 
diction. 

Stlf/-cibn/tra-diet/o-ry, a. 
or themselves. 

Sélf/-eon-trol’, n. Control of one’s self; restraint 
exercised over one’s self; self-command, 

Sélf/-eon-viet/ed, a. Convicted by one’s own 
consciousness, knowledge, or avowal. 

Sélf/-eon-vie/tion,. Conviction proceeding from 
one’s own consciousness, knowledge, or confession. 

Sélf/-ere-at/ed, a. Created by one’s self; not 
formed or constituted by another. 

Sélf/-eilt/iire (53), n. Culture, training, or educa- 
tion of one’s self, 

Sélf/-de-céit’, n. Deception respecting one’s self, 
or that originates from one’s own mistake; self- 
deception, 

Sé1f/-de-céived’, a. Deceived or misled respect- 
ing one’s self by one’s own mistake or error. 

Sélf/-de-cép/tion, n. Deception concerning one’s 
self, proceeding from one’s own mistake. 

Stélf/-de-fémse’,)n. The act of defending one’s 

Sélf/-de-fén¢e’, own person, property, or repu- 
tation; as, aman may be justified in killing another 
in self-defense. 

Sélf/-de-fén/sive, a. 
self, 

Sélf/-dég/ra-da/tion, n. The act or effect of low- 
ering or debasing one’s self. Stearns. 

Stlf/-de-la/tion, n. [See DELATION.] Accusa- 
tion of one’s self. ‘‘ Bound to inform against him- 
self, to be the agent of the most rigid self-dela- 
tion.” Milman. 

Sé1f/-de-lii/sion, n. The delusion of one’s self, or 
respecting one’s self. 

Sélf/-de-ni/al, n. The denial of one’s self; the 
forbearing to gratify one’s own appetites or desires. 


Assumed by one’s own act, 


Dryden. 


a. Centering in one’s self. 


Condemnation by 


1. The act or capacity 


Considering in one’s 


The state or quality of 


Consuming one’s self, or 


Contradicting itself 


Tending to defend one’s 








SELF-IGNORANCE 


Sélf/-de-ny/ing-ly, adv, In a self-denying man- 
ner, 

S€lf/-de-pénd/ent, 

Sélf/-de-pénd/ing, os 

Self’ /e-lie'tion, n. Desertion of one’s self. 

Sélf/-de-stroy’er, n. One who destroys himself. 

Sélf/-de-striie/tion, n. The destruction of one’s 
Self; voluntary destruction. 

Sélf/-de-striie/tive, a. Tending to the destruc- 
tion of one’s self. 

Sélf/-de-tér/mi-nia/tion, n. Determination bv 
one’s own self; or determination of one’s acts or 
states without the necessitating force of motives ; — 
applied to the voluntary power or activity. 

Sélf/-de-tér’/min-ing, a. Capable of self-determi- 
nation; as, the self-determining power of the will. 

S€lf/-de-viged/ (-de-vizd’), a. Devised by one’s 
self, Baxter. 

Sélf/-de-vot/ed, a. Devoted in person, or volun- 
tarily devoted. 

Sélf/-de-vote’/ment, n. The devoting of one’s 
person and services voluntarily to any difficult or 
hazardous employment. [fare.] 

Sélf/-de-v0/tion, n. The act of devoting one’s 
self; willingness to sacrifice one’s own advantage 
or happiness for the sake of others. 

Sélf/-de-vour/ing, a. Devouring one’s self, or it- 


Depending on one’s self, 


self, Denham. 
Sélf/-dif-fil/sive, a. Having power to diffuse it- 
self; diffusing itself. Jorris. 


Sélf/-dis/ci-plime, n. Correction or government 
of one’s self for the sake of improvement. 

Sélf/-dis-triist’, n. Want of confidence in one’s 
self, Huntington. 

Se ass a. Educated, by one’s own ef- 

orts. 

Sélf/-e-léet/ive, a. Having the right to elect one’s 
self, or, as a body, of electing its own members. 

Sélf/-en-joy’ment, n. Internal satisfaction or 
pleasure. 

Sélf/-es-teem/’, n. The esteem or good opinion of 
one’s self; complacency. 

Sélf/-és/ti-mi@/tion, n. The esteem or good opin- 
ion of one’s self. Milner. 

Be eee cc n. The quality of being self-evi- 

ent. 

Sélf/-év/i-dent, a. Evident without proof or rea- 
soning; producing certainty or clear conviction 
upon a bare presentation to the mind; as, a sel/- 
evident proposition or truth. 

Sélf/-év/i-dent-ly, adv. By means of self-evidence, 

Sélf/-év/o-lii/tion, n. Evolution of one’s self; de- 
velopment by inherent power or activity. 

Sélf/-éx/al-ta/tiom (-egz-), n. The exaltation of 
one’s self. Scott. 

Sélf/-ex-Am/i-nant (-egz-), m. One who examines 
himself, 


The humiliated self-examinant feels that there is evil in our 
nature as well as good. Coleridge. 


Sélf/-ex-im/i-na/tion (-egz-), n. An examination 
or scrutiny into one’s own state, conduct, and mo- 
tives, particularly in regard to religious affections 
and duties. 

Sélf/-ex-ist/ence (-egz-), n. Inherent existence; 
the existence possessed by virtue of a being’s own 
nature, and independent of any other being or 
cause ; — an attribute peculiar to God. Blackmore. 

Sélf/-ex-ist/ent (-egz-), a. Existing of or by him- 
self, independent of any other being; as, God is 
the only self-existent being. 

Sélf/-ex-plain/ing, a. Explaining itself; capable 
of being understood without explanation. 

Sélf/-ex-p6s/ure (eks-pozh/ur), n. The act of lay- 
ing one’s self open, as to danger, &c. 

Sé1f/-ex-Uilt/ing (-egz-), a. Exulting in one’s self, 

Sélf/-flat/ter-ing, a. Flattering one’s self. 

Sélf/-flat/ter-y, n. Flattery of one’s self. 

Sélf/-gl0/ri-otts, a. Springing from vain-glory or 
vanity; vain; boastful. Dryden. 

Sélfi/-géov’ern-ment, n, 1. The government of 
one’s self; self-control. 

2. Hence, government by the mass of a nation, or 
the people; democracy. 

But I say to you, and to our whole country, and to all the 
crowned heads, and aristocratic powers, ae feudal systems 
that exist, that it is to self-government, the great principle of 

opular representation and administration — the system that 
ets in all to participate in the counsels that are to assign the 
good or evil to all—that we may owe what we are and what 
we hope to be. D. Webster. 

Sélf/-grit/ii-la/tion, n. Gratulation of one’s self. 

Sélf/-héal, 7. oo) A labiate plant of the genus 
Prunella (P. vulgaris), formerly supposed to pos- 
sess medicinal properties, found in Europe and 
America; heal-all. 

Sélf/-héal/ing, «. Having the power or property of 
healing itself; as, the self-healing power of living 
animals and vegetables is a property as wonderful 
as it is indicative of divine goodness. 

Sélf/-hélp, n. Assistance of, or by, one’s self; the 
use of one’s own powers to attain one’s ends. 

Sélf/-him/i-cide, n. The killing of one’s self; sui- 
cide. Hakewill. 

Sélf/hood, n. Existence as a separate self or inde- 
pendent person; conscious personality; individu- 
ality. [Rare. ] Bib. Sacra, 

Sélf/-ig/no-range, x. Ignorance of one’s own 
character. 
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SELF-IGNORANT 


Stlf/-ig/no-rant, a. Ignorant of one’s self. 

Sélf/-im-pirt/ing, a. Imparting by its own 
powers and will. Norris. 

Sélf/-im-pér’/tance, n. Exaggerated estimate of 
one’s own importance or merit, especially as mani- 
fested by the conduct or manners. 

Sélf/-im-poér’tant, a, Having and manifesting an 
exaggerated idea of one’s own importance or merit. 

Sélf/-im-podsed’, a. Voluntarily taken on one’s 
self; as, self-imposed tasks. \ 

Sélf/-im-pdst/iire (53), . Imposture practiced on 
one’s self, South. 

Sélf/-in/dig-na/tion, ”. Indignation at one’s own 
character or actions. 

Thou hast an opportunity .. . to exe S 
mixed affections; such as.. . self-indignation. 

Sélf/-in-diil/Senge, n. Free indulgence of one’s 
appetites or passions. 

Séli/-in-diil’Zent, a. Indulging one’s self; frecly 
gratifying one’s passions, desires, and the like. | 

SElf/-in/suf-fi/cien-¢y (-fish/en-sy), n. Insuflicien- 
cy of one’s self. : 

Stif/-in/ter-est, n. Private interest; the interest or 
advantage of one’s self. 

Sé1f/-in/ter-est-ed, a. Having self-interest; par- 
ticularly concerned for one’s self. 

Sélf/-in/vo-li/tion, n. Involution in one’s self; 
hence, abstraction of thought; reverie. 

Sélf/ish, a. 1. Supremely caring for one’s self; re- 
garding one’s own good in disregard or at the ex- 
pense of that of others. 

hey judge of things according to their own private appe- 
tites ead south paasions e x Cudworth. 
2. Believing or teaching that the chief motives of 
human action are derived from love of self. ‘‘ The 
views of Hobbes and the selfish school of philoso- 
phers.” Fleming. 

Sélf/ish-ly, adv. Ina selfish manner; with regard 
to private-interest only or chiefly. 

Sélf/ish-mess, n. The quality of being selfish; ex- 
clusive regard to one’s own interest or happiness; 
that supreme self-love or self-preference which leads 
a person to direct his purposes to the advancement 
of his own interest, power, or happiness, without 
regarding those of others. 


Selfishness... a vice utterly at variance with the happiness 
of him who harbors it, and, as such, condemned by self-love. 


Mackintosh. 
Syn.—See SELF-LOVE. 

Sélf/ist, n. A selfish person. [Rare.] ‘‘The 
prompting of generous feeling, or of what the cold 
selfist calls quixotism.” I. Taylor. 

Sé1f/-jiis/ti-fi/er, n. One who excuses or justifies 
himself. J. M. Mason. 

Sélf/-kin/dled (-kin/dld), a. Kindled of itself, or 
without extraneous aid or power. Dryden. 

Sélf/-knoOw/ing, a. Knowing of itself, or without 
communication es another. 

Sélf/-kniwledge, n. The knowledge of one’s 
self, or of one’s own real character, abilities, worth, 
or demerit. 

Sélf/less, a. Having no regard to self; unselfish. 

Lo, now, what hearts have men! they never mount 
As high as woman in her selfless mood. Tennyson. 

Sélf/less-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
selfless; freedom from selfishness. 

Sélf/-life, n. Life for one’s self; living solely or 
principally for one’s own pleasure or good. 

Sélf/-léve (-ltiv), n. The love of one’s self; de- 
sire of happiness; tendency to seek one’s own ben- 
efit or advantage. 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul. Pope. 
Syn. — Selfishness. —SELF-LOvVE, SELFISHNESS. The 
term self-love is used in a twofold sense: (1.) It denotes 
that longing for good or for well-being which actuates the 
breasts of all, entering into and characterizing every 
special desire. In this sense it has no moral quality, 
being, from the nature of the case, neither good nor evil. 
(2.) It is applied to a voluntary regard for the gratifica- 
tion of special desires. In this sense it is morally good 
or bad according as these desires are conformed to duty 
or opposed to it. Selfishness is always voluntary and 
always wrong, being that regard to our own interests, 
gratification, &c., which is sought or indulged at the ex- 
pense and to the injury of others. ‘So long as self-love 
does not degenerate into selfishness, it is quite compatible 
with true benevolence.” Fleming. ‘Not only is the 
phrase se/f-love used as synonymous with the desire of 
happiness, but it is often confounded with the word se/f- 
tshness, which certainly, in strict propriety, denotes a 
very different disposition of mind.” D. Stewart. 


Sélf/-lii/mi-notis, a. Possessing in itself the 
property of emitting light. Brewster. 
Sélf/-made, a. Made by one’s self. 

Self-made man, a man who has risen from poverty, 
ignorance, or obscurity, to wealth, learning, fame, or 
power, by means of his own talents or energies, and 
are the aids by which such a result is usually ob- 
ained. 


to exercise opposite and more 
Baxter, 


Sélf/-mét/al (-m&t/al, or -mtt/l), m. The same 
metal. [Obs.] Shak. 
Sélf/-mét/tle, n. Natural mettle, or that which 
comes of itself. [Obs.] Shak. 


Sélf/-m0/tion, 7. Motion given by inherent pow- 
ers, Without external impulse; spontaneous motion, 
Matter is not indued with sel/-motion. Cheyne. 
Sélf/-moved! (-moovd’), a. Moved by inherent 
power without the aid of external impulse, 
Self/-mov/ing, a. Moving or exciting to action by 
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inherent power, without the impulse of another 
body or extraneous influence. 

A Man n. The murder of one’s self; sui- 
cide. 

Sélf/-mfir/der-er, n. One who voluntarily de- 
stroys his own life; a suicide. 

Sélf/-neg-léet/ing, n. A neglecting of one’s self. 

Self-love is not so great a sin as self-neglecting. Shak. 

Sélf/ness, n. Self-love; selfishness. [Obs.] Sidney. 

Sélf/-one (-wtin), a. One with itself; joined to 
itself and only to itself; hence, secretly kept by 
itself. [Obs. and rare.] 


A self-one guilt doth only hatch distrust. Harston. 
Sélf/-o-pin/ion (-o-pin/yun), 2. 
1. One’s own opinion. Collier. Prior. 


2. High opinion of one’s self; an overweening 
estimate of one’s self, or one’s own opinion; self- 
esteem. 

Sélf/o-pin/ioned, a. Having a high opinion of 
one’s self; opinionated; vain. 

S€lf/-o-rig/i-ni/ting, a. Beginning with, or spring- 
ing from, one’s self. 

Séli/-piir’ti-al/i-ty (-pir/shi-il/i-ty, 95), mn. That 
partiality by which a man overrates his own worth 
when compared with others. Kames, 

Sélf/-pit/y, n. Pity for one’s self. 

Sélf/-pléased’, a. Satisfied with one’s self; as, a 
self-pleased man, J. M. Mason. 

S€if’-pos-séssed/ (-pos-stst/, 07 -poz-ztst/), a. Com- 
posed or tranquilin mind, manner, &c.; undisturbed. 

Sélf/-pos-sés/sion (-pos-sésh/un, or poz-zésh/un), 
m. The possession of one’s powers; calmness; self- 
command; presence of mind. 

S€lf/-praise (-praz), n. The praise of one’s self; 
self-applause. 

Sélf/-préf/er-enge, n. The preference of one’s self 
to others. 

Sélf/-prés/er-va/tion, . The preservation of 
one’s self from destruction or injury. 

Sélf/-prop/a-ga/ting, a, Propagating by itself or 
himself. 

Sélf/-réS/is-ter-ing, a. Registering itself; — said 
of any instrument so contrived as to record its own 
indications of phenomena, whether continuously or 
at stated times, or at the maxima and minima of 
variations; as, a self-registering anemometer, ba- 
rometer, magnetometer, thermometer, and the like, 

Sélf/-ré¢/ii-la/ted, a. Regulated by one’s self or 
by itself. 

Sélf/-rég/ii-la-tive, a. Tending or serving to reg- 
ulate one’s self. Whewell. 

Sélf/-re-li/ance,n. Reliance on one’s own powers. 

Sélf/-re-li/ant, a. Relying upon one’s self; trust- 
ing to one’s own powers. 

Sélf/-re-niin/ci-a/tiom (-shi-a/shun), n. The act 
of renouncing or setting aside one’s own wishes, 
claims, &c. 

Sélf/-re-pél/len-cy, n. The inherent power of re- 
pulsion in a body. 
Sélf/-re-pél/ling, a. 

ent power. 

Sélf/-ré p/e-ti/tion (-rép/e-tish’un), n. Repetition 
of one’s self, or of one’s acts; the saying or doing 
what one has already said or done. 

Sélf/-re-proach’, n. The act of reproaching or 
condemning one’s self. 

Sélf/-re-proached/ (-re-procht/), a. 
by one’s own conscience or judgment. 

Sélf/-re-proéach/ing-ly, adv. By reproaching 
one’s self. . 

Sélf’/-re-proved’, a. Reproved by consciousness 
or one’s own sense of guilt. 

Sélf/-re-prgv/ing, a. Reproving by conscious- 
ness. 

Cel eee: ne The act of reproving by a 

g 


Repelling by its own inher~ 


Reproached 


conscious sense of guilt. 

Sélf/-re-prov/ing-ly, adv. In a manner to re- 
prove or censure one’s self. Shelley. 

Sélf/-re-pttl/sive, a. Repulsive by one’s self. 

Sélf/-re-spéet’, n. Respect for one’s self; regard 
for one’s character. 

Sélf/-re-strained’, a. Restrained by itself, or by 
one’s own power or will; not controlled by external 
force or authority. 

Sélf/-re-straint’,n. <A restraint over one’s self, 

Sélf/-réw/er-en¢ge, n. Reverence for one’s self, or 
one’s character or powers. 

Sélf/-right/eoitts (-ri/chus), a. Righteous in one’s 
own esteem; confident of one’s own virtue or merit. 

Sélf-right/eotis-mess, . Reliance on one’s own 
righteousness. 

Sélf/-sie/ri-fice (-stk/ri-fiz), m. The act of yield- 
ing up one’s person, interests, or the like. 

Séli/-sie/ri-fic-img (-sik/ri-fiz-), a. Yielding up 
one’s own interest, feelings, &c.; sacrificing, or dis- 
posed to sacrifice, one’s self. 

Sélf/-same, a. [From se/fandsame.] Precisely the 
same; the very same; identical. 

His servant was healed in the se/f-same hour. Matt. viii. 13. 

Sélf/-sit/is-fae/tion, n. The state or quality of 
being self-satisfied; satisfaction with one’s self. 
“The utmost self-satisfaction respecting his own 
situation.” « W. Scott, 

SElf/=sit/is-fied (-sit/is-fid), a. Satisfied with 
one’s self, 3 

Sélf/-sit/is-ff¥/ing,a, Giving satisfaction to one’s 
self. ‘Self-satisfying solution.” Milton. 








SELVAGE 


Sélf’-seek/er, , One who secks only his own in- 
terest. 

Sélf/-seek/ing, a. 
happiness; selfish, 

Sélf/-seek/ing, n. The act or habit of seeking 
one’s own interest or happiness; selfishness. 

Sélf -slaugh/ter (stlf/slaw’ter),n, The slaughter 
of one’s self; suicide. Shak. 

Sélf/-sub-diied’, a. Subdued by one’s own power 
or means. Shak, 

Sélf/-sub-vér’sive, a. Overturning or subverting 
itself, J.P. Smith, 

Sélf/-suf-fi/cien-¢cy (-suf-fish/en-s}), . An oyer- 
weening opinion of one’s own strength or worth; 
excessive confidence in one’s own competence or 
sufliciency. 

S€lf/-suf-fi/cient (-fish/ent), a. Haying full con- 
fidence in one’s own strength, abilities, or endow- 
ments; hence, haughty; overbearing. 

S€lf/-suf-fic/ing (-suf-fiz/ing), a. Sufficing for 
one’s self, or for itself, without external aid; self- 
sufficient. 

Sélf/-sus-pénd/ed, a. 


Seeking one’s own interest or 


Suspended by one’s self, 


or by itself; balanced. Southey. 
Sélf/-sus-pi/ciotis (-sus-pish/us), @ Suspicious 
of one’s self. Baxter. 


Sélf/-taught (-tawt), a. Taught by one’s self. 
Sélf/-tor-mént/or, n. One who torments himself, 
Sélf/-tort/iire (53), n. The act of inflicting pain 
on one’s self; as, the self-torture of the heathen. 
Lond. Quart. Rev. 

Sélf-tined’, a, [From Eng. self and Lat. wnus, 
one.] Made one with one’s self or itself; separate 
from, or unmingled with, others; single. [0Ods.] 

Sylvester. 

Sélf/-view, . 1. A view of one’s self, or of one’s 
character and actions, 

2. The act of regarding or caring for one’s self; 
carefulness for one’s own interests, 

S€lf/-vi/o-lenge, n. Violence to one’s self. 

Sélf/-will, n. [From se/f and will.] One’s own 
will; obstinacy. 

Sélf/-willed (-wild), a Governed by one’s own 
will; not yielding to the will or wishes of others; 
not accommodating or compliant; obstinate. 

S€lf!-willed/ness, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing self-willed; obstinacy. ‘Contented himself 
with deploring the laird’s self-willedness.” W. Scott. 

Sélf/-wor’ship (-wfir’ship), ». The idolizing of 
one’s self. 

Sélf!-wor’/ship-er, 7. One who idolizes himself. 

Sélf/wrdng (sélf/réng), nm. Wrong done by a per- 
son to himself, 4 

Sélion (stl/yun), n. [L. Lat. selio, sellio, O. Fr. 
seillon, sewillon, seullon, N. Fr. sillon, a ridge, a 
furrow, fr. Icel. stZa, to furrow, cut. Cf. SEEL.] 
A short piece of land in arable ridges and furrows, 
of uncertain quantity; also, a ridge of land lying 
between two furrows. . [ Obs. or Prov. Eng.) 

Sé1l, n.; pl. SELVES. Self. [Scot.] B, Jonson. 

Séll, n. [Fr. selle, Pr., Pg., & It. sella, Sp. silla, Lat. 
aa for sedula, from sedes, a seat, from sedere, to 
sit. 

1. A saddle for a horse. [Obs.] 
He left his lofty steed with golden sell. 


2. A throne or lofty seat. > 
Séll, v.t. [imp. & p. p. sop; p. pr. & vb. n. SELL- 
ING.] _[A-S. sellan, syllan, to give, to sell; O. 
Sax. sellian, Goth. saljan, O. H. Ger. saljan, seljan, 
O. Fries. sella, Icel. selia, Sw. sdlja, Dan. sdlge.] 

1. To transfer to another for an equivalent; to 
give up for a consideration; to dispose of in re~ 
turn for something, especially for money; to ex- 
change; to barter. 

Iam changed. I'll sell all my land. Shak, 

(t= Sell is correlative to buy, as one party buys what 
the other sedis. It is distinguished from exchange or bar- 
ter, in which one commodity,is given for another; whereas 
in selling the consideration is usually money, or its rep- 
resentative in current notes. 

2. Hence, to make a matter of bargain and sale 
of; to accept a price or reward for, as for a breach 
of duty, trust, or the like; to betray. 

You would have sold your king to slaughter. Shak. 

3. To impose upon or betray; to trick; to make 
a fool of; to cheat; as, he found himself sold. [cam 
log.] Dickens. 

To sell one’s life dearly, to exact full restitution for the 
He of life; to cause great loss to those who take one’s 
ife. 

Séll, v.i. 1. To have commerce; to practice selling. 

2. To be sold; as, corn sells at a good price, 

Séll, m. An imposition or trick, as in a case where 
confidence has been reposed, or expectation ex- 
cited. [Colloq.] 

SéVlan-ders, }n. pl. [Fr. solandres, solandre. Cf. 

SeVlen-ders,§ MALANDERS.] (Far.) A skin dis- 
ease on the front of a horse’s hock, owing to a want 
of cleanliness; sallenders. See SALLENDERS. 

SélVer, n. One who sells; a vender. 

Sélt/zer Wa/ter. A mineral water, from Selt- 
zer, in Germany, containing much free carbonic 
acid. Brande. 

Sél’vagse, )n. [Probably from self and edge, as if, 

Sél/vedge,§ _its own. proper edge; Proy. Ger. sel- 
bende, salbende, N. H. Ger. sahiband, sahlleiste, D. 
zelf-kant, i. e., self-border, also zelfegge, zelfeinde. | 


Spenser, 
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Sém/blance, 7. 


ra 


: SELVAGED 


The edge of cloth, woven in such a manner as to 
prevent raveling, and often closed by complicating 
the threads; list. 


Sél’vaged { (stlv’ejd), a. Having a selvedge, 


Sél’vedged 
Sél/va-See’, n. [See infra.] (Naut.) A kind of 
skein of rope-yarns, wound round with yarns or 
iarline, used for stoppers, straps, or the like, 
Sélves, pl. of self. See SELF, 
Sé/ly, a. [Ger. selig, blessed.] Happy; blissful; 
blessed. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 
Sém/a-phore, n. [Fr. séma- peat 
phore, from Gr. cijza, a sign, 
and @épety, to bears] An ap- 
aratus or piece of mechan- 
sm for exhibiting signals to 
convey information from a 
distance; a telegraph, 
Sém/a-phdr/ie, a [Fr. 
Stm/a-phor/ie-al, sema- 
phorique. See supra.] Per- 
taining to a semaphore, or to 
semaphores; telegraphic, 
Sém/a-phor/ie-al-ly, adv, 
By means of a semaphore. 
Se-miph/o-rist, . One who ‘ 
manages or operates a sem- 
aphore. 
Sém/a-t5V/o-Zy,n. (Gr. cfjpa 
a sign, and dyos, discourse. | The science of lan- 
guage as the expression of thought. [ Rare.] Smart. 
Sem/bla-ble, a. [Fr., from sembler, to seem, ap- 
pear, resemble, from Lat. similare, simulare, to 
make a thing like another, to imitate, from similis, 
like, resembling; Pr. semblable, It. semblabile, sem- 
viabile.| Like; similar; resembling. [Obs.] Shak. 
Sém/bla-bly, adv. In like manner. [ Obs. 
[Fr. semblance, It. semblanza, 
sembianza, Pr. semblansa, Sp. semblanza, seme- 
janza, See supra.) 
1. Seeming; appearance; show; figure; form. 
Their semblance kind, and mild their gestures were. Fairfax. 


2. Likeness; resemblance, actual or apparent; 
similitude; as, the semblance of worth; semblance 
of virtue. ‘‘The semblances and imitations of 
shells.” Woodward. 

Sém/blant, n. [Fr. semblant, from sembler; Pr. 
semblant, semblan, Sp. & Pg. semblante, It. sem- 
blante, sembiante. See SEMBLABLE.] Show; fig- 
ure; resemblance. [0Obs.] Spenser. 

Sém/blant, a. [Fr. semblant, p. pr. of sembler. See 
SEMBLABLE.] Like; resembling. [Obs.] Prior. 

Sém/bla-tive, a. Resembling; fit; suitable; ac- 
cording to. [Obs.] 

And all is semblative a woman’s part. Shak. 


Sém/ble (stm/bl), v7. [Fr. sembler, Pr, & Sp. sem- 
blar, It. semblare, sembrare, sembiare. See SEM- 
BLABLE. | 

1. To imitate; to make a representation or like- 
ness. [Obs.] ‘‘ Where sembling art may carve the 
fair effect.” Prior. 

2. (Law.) To seem; — chiefly used impersonally, 
meaning it seems, and expressive of an opinion in 
reference to the law on some point not necessary to 
be decided, and not intended to be definitely settled 
in the cause. It is commonly used before the state- 
ment of a point of law which has not been directly 
settled, but about which the court has intimated 
their opinion. Bouvier. 

Sémé (sa/ma’), a. [Fr., from semer, to sow.] (Her.) 
Sprinkled or sown; —said of a field when strewed 
or covered with small charges. 

Sé/mei-dg/ra-phy, n. The same as SEMIOGRA- 
PHY. 

Sé@/mei-o-158/ie-al, a. The same as SEMIOLOGICAL, 

Sé/mei-6lV/o-gy, n. ‘The same as SEMIOLOGY. 

Sé@/mei-6t/ie, a. [Gr. onuetwrixds, from onpetov, a 
mark, a sign.] The same as SEMIOTIC. 

S@/mel-dt/ies, n. sing. The same as SEMIOTICS. 

S@’men,n. [Lat., from the root se, whence serere, 
sevi, satum, to sow.] Seed, especially the male gen- 
erative product of animals; sperm, 

Semen contra, or semen cine or cynx, a strong, aro- 
matic, bitter drug, imported from Aleppo and Barbary, 
said to consist of the leaves, broken peduncles, and unex- 
a flowers of various species of Artemisia ; worm- 
seed. 


Se-mis'ter, n. [Ger., Fr. sémestre, from Lat. se- 
mestris, half-yearly, from sex, six, and mensis, a 






Semaphore, 


month.] A period or term of six months. [Ger, 
Universities. 
Stm’t. A prefix, from the Latin semi, Gr. fi, sig- 


nifying half; as, semi-annual; sometimes, partly or 
imperfectly; as, semi-transparent. 
Sém/i-a-cid/i-fied (-fid), a. Half acidified. 
Sém/i-ad-hér’ent, a. Adherent part way. 
Sém/i-am-pléx/i-eaul, a. [Prefix semi and am- 
plexicaul.| Partially amplexicaul; especially (Bot.), 
embracing the stem half round, as a leaf. 
Sém/i-an/nu-al, a. [Prefix semi and annual.] 
Half yearly. 
Sém/i-in/nu-al-ly, adv. Every half year. 
Sém/i-an/nu-lar, a. [Prefix semi and ee oeie 
Having the figure of a half circle; that is, half- 
round, Grew, 
Sém/i-iip/er-tiire (53), n. [Prefix semi and aper- 
ture.] The half of an aperture. 
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Stmi-A/ri-an, n. [See ArrAn.] 
One belonging to a branch of the Arians, who ac- 


quiesced in some of the principles of Arius, dis- | Sém/i-di-fr/nal, a. 


guised under more moderate terms, They did not 
acknowledge the Son to be consubstantial with the 
Father, that is, of the same substance, but admitted 
him to be of alike substance with the Father, not 
by nature, but by a peculiar privilege. 

Sémi-A/ri-an, a. Pertaining to Semi-Arianism, 

Sém/i-A/ri-an-igm, 7, The doctrines or tenets of 
the Semi-Arians. 

Sém/i-bar-ba/ri-an, a, [Prefix semi and barba- 
rian.| Half savage; partially civilized. 

Sém/i-bar-bar/ie, a. [Prefix semi and barbaric.] 
Half barbarous, or uncivilized; as, semi-barbaric 
display. 

Sém/i-biir’/bar-ism, 7, <A state of being half bar- 
barous or uncivilized, 

Sém/i-biir/ba-rotis, a, Ina state of semi-barbar- 
ism. . 








Sém/i-briéf, n. (Mus.) A semibreve. [Rare.] 
Sém/i-bréve, n. ; [Former- aiitre ihe 
ly written semibref. See ——-4]-5—- 
BreEvE.] [Prefix semi and Fest 

breve.] (Mus.) A note, of —- 
half the time or duration of Semibreves. 


the breve ; —called also a whole note. Itis the long- 
est note now in general use, 

Sém/i-eil/cined, or SémI-eal/¢ined, a. [Pre- 
fix semi and calcined.] Half calcined; as, semi-cal- 
cined iron, 

Sém/i-eas/trate, v.¢. [Prefix semi and castrate.] 
To deprive of one testicle. 

Sém‘i-eas-tra/tion, n. Half castration; depriva- 
tion of one testicle. 

Sém/i-cha-dt/ie (-ka-5t/ik, 44), a. [Prefix semi and 
chaotic.) Partially chaotic. 

Sém/i-eho/rus, n. (Lat. semichorus, Gr. huix6- 
ptoy.] (Mus.) A short chorus performed by a few 
singers. 

Stém/i-ehris/tian-ized, a. Half Christianized, 

Sém‘i-cir’ele (-sir/k1), n, [Prefix semi 
and circle.) 

1. The half of a circle; the part of 
a circle comprehended between its di- 
ameter and half of its circumference. 

2. A body in the form of half of a 
circle. 

Sém/i-cir/eled (-sir/kld), a. Having 
the form of half of a circle. 

Sém/i-cir/eu-lar, a. Having the form of half of a 
circle. Addison, 

Sém/i-¢ir-etum/fer-enge, m. Half of the circum- 
ference. 

Sém/i-e3/lon (110), ”. [Prefix semi and colon.] 

Gram. & Punctuation.) A point or sentential mark 
es used to indicate a separation between parts or 
members of a sentence, more distinct than that 
marked by a comma, and a pause in reading usually 
of longer duration. 

Sém/i-¢e5)/umn (-k5l/um), m. A half column. 
Sém/i-eo-liim/nar, a, [Prefix semi and eet 
Like half of a column; flat on one side and roun 
on the other; imperfectly columnar ;—applied es- 

ecially to botanical objects. 

Sém/i-eom-piret’, a. [Prefix semi and compact.] 
Half compact; imperfectly indurated. 

Sémi-edn/sciois, a. Half conscious; imperfectly 
conscious. De Quincey. 

Sém/‘i-erus-ta/ceotis, a. [Prefix semi and crus- 
taceous.] Half crustaceous. 

Stémi-erys/tal-line, a. Imperfectly crystallized. 

Sémi-ei’bie-al, a. (Math.) Of, pertaining to, or 
characterizing, a species of parabola in which the 
cubes of the ordinates are proportional to the 
squares of the abscissas, and which is the evolute 
of the common parabola, Math, Dict. 

Sém/i-eii/bi-tim, )n. [L. Lat., from Lat. semi, 

Sém‘i-eii/pi-im, half, and cupa, tub, cask.] A 
half bath, or one that covers only the lower extrem- 
ities and hips. 

Stmi-¢y-lin/drie, a 

Sém/i-¢cy-lin’drie-al, 
drical, 

Se-mid/a-lite, n. ye cepidadcs, fine wheat flour. ] 
(Zccl. Hist.) One of a sect of heretics who lived in 
the sixth century, and who used wheat flour in their 
sacrifices. Hook. 

Sémi-de-ist/ie-al, a, Half deistical; bordering on 
deism. S. Miller. 

Stmi-di-am/e-ter, 7. [Prefix semi and diameter.] 
Half of a diameter; a right line, or the length of a 
right line, drawn from the center of a circle, sphere, 
or other curved figure, to its circumference or pe- 
riphery ; a radius. ¢ 

Stém/i-di-a-pa/son (-pa/zn), n. [Prefix semi and 
diapason.| (Mus.) An imperfect octave. 

Sémi-di/a-pén’te, n. es semi and diapente.] 

Mus.) An imperfect fifth. Busby. 

Sémi-di-aph/a-né/i-ty, n. Half or imperfect 
transparency; translucency. [Rare.] Boyle. 

Sém/i-diaph/a-noits, a. refix semi and di- 
aphanous.] Half or imperfectly transparent; trans- 
lucent. 

Sémi-di/a-tés/sa-rién, 7. [Prefix semi and diates- 
saron.| (Mus.) An imperfect or defective fourth. 

Rare. Brande, 

SémI-di/tone, n. [Prefix semi and ditone; It. 


Semicircle. 


[Prefix semi and cy- 
lindric.] Half cylin- 


(Eccl. Hist.) | 








SEMINARY 


ceed (Mus.) A lesser third, having its terms 
as 6 to 5; ahemiditone. [Rare.] 

an! [Prefix semi and diurnal.] 

1. Pertaining to, or accomplished in, half a day, 


or is Te 

2. Pertaining to, or accomplished in, six hours 
or in half the time between the rising and setting of 
a heavenly body; as, a semidiwrnal are. 

Sém/i-dotib/le (-ditib’1), n. [Prefix semiand double. 
(Rom. Cath. Church.) An office or feast meee 
with less solemnity than the double ones, but with 
more than the single ones. Bailey. 

Sém/i-dotib/le, a. (Bot.) Having the outermost 
stamens converted into petals, while the inner ones 
remain perfect ; —said of a flower. 

Sém/i-fa/ble, n. That which consists of, or con- 
tains, a part of fable and a part of truth; a mixture 
of truth and fable. De Quincey. 

Stm/i-fl0/ret, n. [Prefix semi and jloret.] [Obs.] 
See SEMIFLOSCULE. 

Sémi-flds/eu-lar, a. 
Semi-flosculous, 

Sém/i-fld6s/etile, n. [Prefix semi and floscule.} 
( Bot.) A floscule or floret, with its corolla prolonged 
into a strap-shaped petal;—called also semi-floret. 

Sém/i-flds/ei-lotis, a. [Prefix semi and jloscu- 
lous.] (Bot.) Having all the florets ligulate, as in 
the dandelion. 

Sém/i-fli/id, a. 
fectly fluid. 

Sém/i-f6rm, 7. <A half form; an imperfect form. 

Sém/i-f6rmed, a. [Prefix semiand formed.) Half 
rome imperfectly formed; as, semi-formed crys- 

als. 

Sém/i-hd/ral, a. Half-hourly. 

Sém‘i-in/dii-ra/ted, a. [Prefix semi and indura- 
sel Imperfectly indurated or hardened. 

Sém/i-la-pid/i-fied (-fid), a. [Prefix semi and la- 

idified.) Imperfectly changed into stone. Kirwan. 

Sém/i-len-tie/ii-lar, a. [Prefix semi and lenticu- 
lar.] Half lenticular or convex ; imperfectly resem- 
bling a lens. Kirwan, 

Sém/i-liq/uid, a. Half liquid; semi-fluid. 

Sém/i-li-quid/i-tty, n. The state of being semi- 
liquid; partial liquidity. 

Sém‘i-li/nar, a. [Prefix semi and lunar, lu- 


[Prefix semi and jloscular.)} 


[Prefix semi and fluid.) Imper- 


Sém‘i-lii/na-ry,>} nary, and lunate; Fr. sémi- 

Sémi-li/nate, lunaire.] Resembling in form 
a half moon. 

Sém/i-mét/al (-mét/al, ov -mtt/l), n. [Prefix semt 
and metal.} A metal that is not malleable, as bis- 
muth, arsenic, nickel, cobalt, zinc, antimony, man- 
ganese, tungsten, molybdenum, and uranite. [Obs.] 

Nicholson. 

Sémi-me-tal/lie, a. Pertaining to a semi-metal, 
or partaking of its nature and qualities. 

Sém/i-miite’,n. [Prefix semi and mute.] One who, 
in consequence of the loss of the power of hearing, 
or from having never possessed it, is unable to speak 

erfectly ; a semi-mute person. 

Sém/i-miite’, a. Having the faculty of speech but 
imperfectly developed ; — applied to those who, from 
partial deafness, have acquired but imperfectly the 
power of speech, or who, having once possessed the 
faculty, have lost it in part, in consequence of the 
loss of hearing. 

Stm/i-mal, a. [Lat. seminalis, from semen, seminis, 
seed; Fr. séminal, Pr. & Sp. seminal, It. seminale.] 

1. Pertaining to seed, or to the elements of pro- 
duction. 

2. Contained in seed; holding the relations of 
seed, source, or first principle; holding the first 
place in a series of developed results or consequents ; 
germinal; radical; rudimental; original; as, seminal 
principles of generation; seminal virtue. 

The idea of God is, beyond all question or comparison, the 
one great seminal principle. Hare. 


Seminal leaf (Bot.), a seed-leaf or cotyledon. 


Sém/i-nal, 7. Seminal state. [Obds.] Browne. 

Sém/i-nil/i-ty, n. The nature of seed; the power 
of production. [Obs.] Browne. 

Sém/i-na/ri-an, n. [Fr. séminariste.] Amember 

Sém/i-na-rist, of, or one educated in, a semi- 
nary ; specifically, a Roman Catholic priest educated 
in a foreign seminary; an ecclesiastic studying for 
the priesthood in a seminary. 

Sém/i-ma-ry (44), 2. [Lat. seminarium, from semi- 
narius, belonging to seed, from semen, seminis, 
seed; Fr. séminaire, It. & Sp. seminario.] 

1. A ground where seed is sown for producing 
plants for transplantation; a nursery; a seed-plat; 
as, to transplant trees from a seminary. | Obs. 

2. Hence, the place or original stock whence any 
Ahing is brought; means of origination, [0Obs.] 

This stratum, being the seminary or promptuary, furnishing 
matter for the formation of animal and vegetable bodies. 

Woodward. 

3. Hence, also, place of training; institution of 
education ; a school, academy, college, or university, 
in which young persons are instructed in the several 
branches of learning which may qualify them for 
their future employments. 

4. Seminal state. [Ods.] Browne. 

5. A Roman Catholic priest educated in a foreign 
seminary; aseminarist. [Obs.] 

The treason of Watson and Cleark, two English seminaries, 
is well known. Bp. Taylor. 
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SEMINARY 


Stm/i-na-ry, a. Belonging to seed; seminal. [ Rare.] 

Sim/i-nate, v.t. [imp.& p.p. SEMINATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n.SEMINATING.] [Lat. seminare, seminatum, 
from semen, seminis, seed; It. seminare.] To sow; 
to spread; to propagate. [Obs.] terhouse. 

Sém/ina/tion, n. [Lat. seminatio, Fr. sémination, 
Pr. seminatio, It. seminazione.] . 

1. The act of sowing. 

2. (Bot.) Natural dispersion of seeds. Martyn. 

Sém/ined, a. [Sce SEMEN and SEMINATE.] Thick 
covered or sown, as with seeds. [Obs.] 2. Jonson. 

Sém/i-mif/er-otis, a. [Fr. séminifére, from Lat. 
semen, seminis, seed, and ferre, to bear.] Seed- 
bearing; producing seed. 

Sém/i-nif/ie, a. ([Lat. semen, seminis, seed, 

Sém/i-nif/ie-al, and facere, to make.] Form- 
ing or producing seed, or the originative principle ; 
as, (a.) (Bot.) Forming or producing seed. (0.) 

Zool.) Producing or affording the seminal fluid. 

Sém/i-ni-fi-ea/tion, n. Propagation from theseed 
or seminal parts. [Zare.] Hale. 

Sém/i-niide’, a. Partially nude; half naked. 

Sém/i-n¥mph (-nimf), n. (Zntom.) The nymph 
of insects which undergo a slight change only in 
passing to a perfect state. 

Sé/mi-bg’/ra-phy,n. [Gr. onuetoy, sign, and ypa- 
dev, to write or describe.] (Med.) A treatise upon, 
or a description of, the signs of disease. Dwnglison. 

Sé/mi-o-168/ie-al, a. [Fr. sémciologique.| Relat- 
ing to the doctrine of signs or symptoms of diseases. 

S@/mi-dlVo-gy, n. [Fr. séméiologie, from Gr. onpet- 
ov, a mark, a sign, and Adyos, discourse.] (Med.) 
That part of medicine which treats of the signs of 
diseases. 

Sém/i-o-pa/eots, a. Semiopaque, 

Sém/i-o-paque’ (-pak’),a. [From semi andopaque, 
Lat. opacus.] Half opaque; half transparent only. 

Sém/i-0/pal, n. (Min.) A variety of opal not pos- 
sessing opalescence. 

Sém/i-or-bie/i-lar, a. [Prefix semi and orbicular.] 
Having the shape of a half orb or sphere. 

Sémi-6r/di-nate, a. [Prefix semi and ordinate.] 
(Conic Sections.) The half of an ordinate. See 
ORDINATE. 

Sém/i-ds/se-otis (collog. -dsh/us), a. [Prefix semi 
and osseous.]| Of a bony nature, but only half as 
hard as bone. 

Sé/mi-bt/ie (110), a. [See SEMEIOTIC.] 

1. Relating to signs or indications; pertaining to 
the language of signs, or to language generally as 
indicating thought. 

2. (Med.) Relating to the signs or symptoms of 
diseases. 

Sé/mi-dt/ies, n. sing. Semiology. [See Note under 
MATHEMATICS. | 

Sém/i-0/val, a. [Prefix semi and oval.] Half oval. 

Sém/i-0/vate, a. [Prefix semiand ovate.] Halfovate. 

Sém/i-6x/y-gen-a/ted, a. Combined with oxy- 
gen only in part. Kirwan. 

Séem/i-pa/gan, a, Half pagan. 

Sém/i-pal/mate, a. [Prefix semi and palmate, 

Sém/i-pal/mia-ted, or palmated.| (Zo0l.) Hay- 
ing feet webbed only part way down the toes. 

Sém/i-pa-rab/o-la, n. [Prefix semi and parabola. ] 
(Math.) A curve of the nature of a parabola, in 
which the powers of the ordinates are to each other 
as the next lower powers of the abscissas. It is rep- 
resented by the general equation y” = ax”-1, 

Sém/i-péd, n. [Lat. semipes, semipedis, from semi, 
half, and pes, pedis, a foot.] A half foot in poetry. 

Se-mip/e-dal (Synop., § 130), a. Containing a half 
foot. 

Sém/i-Pe-la/gi-an, n. (Eccl. Hist.) A follower of 
John Cassianus, a French monk, who, in 430, modi- 
fied the doctrines of Pelagius, by denying human 
merit, and maintaining the necessity of the Spirit’s 
influences, while he rejected the doctrine of uncon- 
ditional election, the inability of man to do good, 
irresistible grace, and the certain perseverance of 
the saints. 

Sém/i-Pe-la/gi-an, a. Pertaining to the Semi- 
Pelagians, or to their tenets. 

Sém/i-Pe-1a/gi-an-ism, 7. The doctrines or ten- 
ets of the Semi-Pelagians. 

Sém/i-pel-li/cid, a. [Prefix semi and pellucid.] 
Half clear, or imperfectly transparent; as, a semi- 
pellucid gem, 

Sém/i-pél/lu-¢id/i-ty, n. The quality or state of 
being imperfectly transparent. 

Sém/i-per-spie/ti-otis, a. [Prefix semi and per- 
spicuous.] Half transparent; imperfectly clear. 

Se ee Sus tl-ceted, a. [Prefix semi and 
phlogisticated.| Partially impregnated with phlo- 
giston. [Obs. 

Sém/i-proof, n. [Prefix semi and proof.] Half 
proof; evidence from the testimony of a single wit- 
ness. [Jare.] Bailey. 

Sém/i-quad/rate, nm. [Prefix semi and quadrate, 

Sém/i-quar’tile, quartile.] (Astrol.) An as- 
pect of the planets when distant from each other 
the half of a quadrant, or forty-five degrees, or one 
sign and a half, Hutton. 

Sém/i-qua/ver, n. [Pre- 
fix semi and quaver.) 
(Mus.) A note of half the 
duration of the quaver; a 
sixteenth note. 

Stm/i-qua/ver, v. t. 








To Semiquavers, 
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sound or sing in semiquavers; to sing in sixteenth 
notes. Cowper. 
Sém/i-quint/ile, x. Meiers semi and quintile.] 
(Astrol.) An aspect of the planets when distant 
from each other half of the quintile, or thirty-six 
degrees. Hutton. 
Sém/i-rée/on-dite, or Sém/i-re-edn/dite, a. 
(Entom.) Half hidden or covered;—said of the 
head of an insect when it is half covered by the 
shield of the thorax. 
Sém/i-sav/agse, a. 
savage; half-civilize 
Sém/i-sav/agse, n. 


eae semi and savage.] Half 


One who is half savage, or im- 
perfectly civilized. J. Barlow. 
Sém/i-séx’tile, 2. [Prefix semi and sextile.] (As- 
trol.) An aspect of the planets when they are dis- 
tant from each other the twelfth part of a circle, or 
thirty degrees. Hutton. 
Stm't-sos-pi/ro, n. [It.] (Mus.) A short pause, 
equal in length to the eighth part of a-bar in com- 


mon time. Brande. 
Sém/i-sphér‘ie, a. eee semi and spher- 
Sém/i-sphér/ie-al, ical.] Having the figure of 
a half sphere. Kirwan. 


Sém/i-sphe-roid/al, a. hagas semi and sphe- 
roidal.}| Formed like a half spheroid. 

Sém/i-steel, n. Puddled steel. [U. S.] 

Sém/i-tan/gsent, n. (Geom.) The tangent of half 
an arc. Math, Dict. 

Sém/i-te-rvéte’, a. (Bot. & Nat. Hist.) Half terete. 

Sém/i-tér/tianm (-ttr/shan), a. [Prefix semi and 
tertian.] (Med.) Compounded of a tertian and 
quotidian ague. 

Sém/i-tér/tian, n. (Med.) An intermittent com- 
pounded of a tertian and a quotidian. 

Se-mit/ie, a. Pertaining to the family of nations or 
languages of which the Hebrews, the Syrians, and 
the Arabs, are the chief members;—so called be- 
cause in the Bible genealogies they are chiefly 
ranked as descendants of Shem, the son of Noah. 

Sém/i-tone, n. [Prefix semi and tone.] (Mus.) 
Half a tone;—the name commonly applied to the 
smaller intervals of the diatonic scale. 


{> There is an impropriety in the use of this word, 
and half step is now preferred. See TONE. J. S. Dwight. 


Sém/i-tén/ie, a. Pertaining to a semitone; con- 
sisting of a semitone or of semitones. 

Stm/i-tran/sept, n. [Prefix semi and transept.] 
(Arch.) The half of a transept, or cross aisle. 

Sém/i-trans-par’/en-¢y, n. Imperfect transpar- 
ency; partial opaqueness. 

Sém/i-trans-par/ent, a. [Prefix semi and trans- 
parent.| Half or imperfectly transparent. 

Sém/i-ver-ti¢/il-late, a. Partially verticillate. 

Sém/i-vif, a. Halfalive. [Obs.] Piers Plowman. 

Sém/i-vit/re-otis, a. Partially vitreous. Bigelow. 

Sém/i-vit/ri-fi-ea’tion, n. [Prefix semi and vit- 
rification.] 

1. The state of being imperfectly vitrified, 
2. A substance imperfectly vitrified. 

Sém/i-vit/ri-fied, a. Half or imperfectly vitrified ; 
partially converted into glass. 

Sém/i-v0’eal, a. [Prefix semi and vocal.] Per- 
taining to a semi-vowel; half vocal; imperfectly 
sounding. 

Sém/i-vow’el, n. [Prefix semi and vowel.] (Gram.) 
(a.) A sound intermediate between a vowel and a 
consonant, or partaking of the nature of both, and 
sometimes used in language with the value of a 
vowel. (b.) The sign representing such a sound. 

Sém/o-lél/1la, )n.  [It. semolino, semolella, Fr. se- 

Stm-o-li'no, moule, sand-like wheat-meal, from 
It. semola, bran, from Lat. simila, the finest wheat- 
flour.] The fine, hard parts of wheat, rounded by 
attrition in the millstones;—so used in Italy; but 
in France applied to the large, hard grains of wheat 
retained in the bolting machine after the fine parts 
have passed through. Simmonds, 

Semoule (st-mool’/), n. [Fr.] The same as SEM- 
OLINO. 

Sém/per-vi/rent, a. 
virens, p. pr. of virere, to be green. ] 
evergreen. [fare.] 

Sém/per-vive, n. [Lat. semperviva, sempervivum, 
from sempervivus, ever-living, from semper, always, 
and vivus, living, from vivere, to live.] (Bot.) A 
certain plant; live-forever. 

Stm/per-vt/oum, n. [See supra.) (Bot.) A genus 
of succulent plants; house-leek. 

Sém/pi-tér/nal, a, [Fr. sempiternal, It. sempiter- 
nale, sempiterno, Sp. & Pg. sempiterno, Pr. sempi- 
tern, Lat. sempiternus, from semper, always. | 

1. Of never-ending duration; everlasting; end- 
less; having beginning, but no end. 


[Lat. semper, always, and 
Always fresh; 


2. Without beginning or end; eternal. [Rare.] 
Sém/pi-térne, a. Sempiternal. [Obs.] 
Sém/pi-tér/ni-ty, n. [Lat. sempiternitas, Fr. 


sempiternité, It. sempiternita, O. Sp. sempiterni- 
dad. See supra.] Future duration without end; 
the relation or state of being sempiternal. Hale. 
Sémp/ster, n. See SEAMSTER. 
Sémp/stress, n. See SEAMSTRESS. 
Sémp/stress-y, n. See SEAMSTRESSY. 
Se-mitn'ci-a@ (-shi-a), n. [Lat. semé, half, and wncia, 
ounce.] (Rom, Antig.) A Roman coin equivalent 
to half an ounce, being one twenty-fourth part of a 
pound. 


SENECTITUDE 


Sén, adv. Since. [Obs. or local.] 

Sén/a-ry (Synop., §120),a. [Lat. senarius, from 
seni, six each, fr. sex, six; Fr. senaire, It. & Sp. 
senarw.) Of six; belonging to six; containing six, 

Sén/ate,n. [Lat. senatus, from senex, senis, old, 
an old man; Fr. sénat, It. senato, Sp. senado. | 

1. An assembly or council of citizens distin- 
guished by birth, dignities, wealth, influence, &c., 
and invested with a share in the government; as, 
(a.) (Anc. Rome.) A body of elders appointed or 
elected from among the nobles of the nation, and 
having supreme legislative authority. ‘The senate 
was thus the medium through which all affairs of 
the whole government had to pass.” JW. Smith. 
(b.) Hence, the upper or less numerous branch of a 
legislature in various countries, as in France, in 
the United States, in most of the separate States of 
the United States, and in some Swiss cantons. 
Hence, in general, a legislative body; a state coun- 
cil; the legislative department of a government. 

2. (University of Cambridge, Eng.) The govern- 
ing body of the university. 

(> It is divided into two houses, denominated regents 
and non-regents. The former consists of masters of arts 
of less than five years’ standing, and doctors of less than 
two, and is called the wpper house, or white-hood house, 
from its members wearing hoods lined with white silk. 
All other masters and doctors who keep their names on 
the college books are non-regents, and compose the lower 
house, or black-hood house, its members wearing black 
silk hoods. 

Senate-chamber, a chamber or hall in which a senate 
assembles. — Senate-house, a house in which a senate 
meets, or a place of public council. 


Sén/a-tor, n. [Lat. senator, It. senatore, Sp., Pg., 
& Pr. senador, Fr. sénateur.] 
1. A member of a senate. 
The duke and senators of Venice greet you. Shak. 


2. (O. Eng. Law.) A member of the king’s coun- 
cil; a king’s councilor. Burrill. 
Sén/a-t0/ri-al, a. [Fr. sénatorial, It. & Sp. sena- 
torio, Lat. senatorius. | 
1. Pertaining to or becoming a senator or a sen- 
ate; as, senatorial robes; senatorial eloquence. 
2. Entitled to elect a senator; as, a senatorial 
district. [U. 8S. 
Sén/a-t0/ri-al-ly, adv. In the manner of a senate; 
with dignity or solemnity. 
Sén/a-to/ri-an, a. The same as SENATORIAL, 
Rare.) De Quincey. 
Sén/a-t0/ri-otis, a. Senatorial. [0bs.] 
Sén/a-tor-ship, n. The office or dignity of a sen- 
ator. Carew, 
Sénd, v. ¢. tne & p. p. SENT; p.pr. & vb. n. SEND- 
-§. sendan, O. Sax. sendian, Goth. sand- 


ING. ] (A 
jan, O. H. Ger. santjan, sentjan, N. H. Ger. senden,. 


D. zenden, O. Fries. & Icel. senda, Sw. stéinda, Dan. 
sende, allied to Goth. sinth, O. H. Ger. sind, A-8. 
sidh, way, journey.] 

1. To cause to go in any manner; to dispatch; as, 
to send a messenger. 

2. To give motion to; to procure the going, car- 
rying, transmission, &c., of; as, to send a letter or 
parcel. 

3. To emit; to impel; to cast; to throw; to hurl; 
as, to send a ball, an arrow, and the like. 

4. To commission or direct to go and act. 


I have not sent these prophets, yet they ran. Jer. xxiii. 21. 


5. To cause to happen; to bestow; to inflict. 
The Lord shall send upon thee cursing, vexation, and re- 
buke. Deut. xxviii. 20. 
And sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. Matt. y. 45, 
6. To grant; to bestow. 
God send your mission may bring back peace. W. Scott. 
To send forth or out, (a.) To produce; to put or bring 


forth; as, a tree sends forth branches. (6.) To emit; as, 
flowers send forth their fragrance. 


Sénd,v.i. 1. To dispatch an agent or messenger to 
convey a message, and the like. 

See ye how this son of a murderer hath sent to take away 

my he 2 Kings Vi. 32. 

2. (Naut.) To pitch; as, the ship sends forward 

so violently as to endanger her masts, Totten, 


To send for, to request or require by message to come 
or be brought. 


Sén/dal,n. [O.Fr., Pr., & Sp. cendal, It. zendale, 
L. Lat. cendalum. Cf. Gr. owddy, a fine Indian 
cloth.] A light, thin stuff of silk or thread. 

Wore she not a vail of twisted sendal embroidered with 

silk? W. Scott. 
Sails of silk, and ropes of sendal, 

Such as gleam in ancient lore. Longfellow. 

Sénd/er, n. One who sends. 

Sén/e-ea-root, n. [Probably so called from the 
Seneca Indians.] (Bot.) The root of a low plant 
(Polygala senega), bearing spikes of white flowers, 
and common in the United States. The root has an 
aromatic, sweetish-bitter taste, and is used in medi- 
cine as an expectorant and diuretic. In large doses, 
it produces vomiting and purging. It is also called 
Virginia snake-root. [Written also Senega-root 
and Seneka-root, 

Sén/e-ea-oil, n. Petroleum or naphtha ;—so called 
as having formerly been collected and sold by the 
Seneca Indians. 

Se-née/ti-tade (30), n. [From Lat. senectus, old 
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* 
age, senex, old.] Old age. ‘‘Senectitude, weary of 3. A state of excited interest or feeling. 
its toils.” AI. Miller. The sensation caused by the appearance of that work is still 


Stn/e-gal, n. Gum senegal. See Gum. 
Se-més/cenge, n. 


From Lat. senescens, p. p. of 
senescere, to grow old, v. inch. fr. senere, to be old.] 
The state of growing old; decay by time. 

Growing old; decaying with the 
lapse of time. 


Sén/es-chal (sén/e-shal ; formerly sén/es-kal, 95), n. 


[Fr. sénéchal, O. Fr. seneschal, Pr. & Sp. senescal, 

t. siniscalco, sescalco, L. Lat. seniscalcus, siniscal- 
cus, O. Ger. senescalc, senescalh, seneschalt, from 
the root sin, which signifies strength, force, dura- 
tion, age (cf. Lat. senere, to be old, senex, senis, 
old), and scale, scalh, a servant.) A steward; an 
officer in the houses of princes and dignitaries, who 
has the superintendence of feasts and domestic 
ceremonies. In some instances, the seneschal is an 
officer who has the dispensing of justice; as, the 
high seneschal of England. 


remembered by many. Brougham, 


Syn.—Perception. — SENSATION, PERCEPTION. The 
distinction between these words, when used in mental 
hilosophy, may be thus stated: If I simply smell a rose, 
have a sensation ; if I refer that smell to the external 
object which occasioned it, I have a perception. Thus 
the former is mere feeling, without the idea of an object; 
the latter is the mind’s apprehension of some external 
object as occasioning that feeling. ‘Sensation properly 
expresses that change in the state of the mind which is 
produced by an impression upon an organ of sense (of 
which change we can conceive the mind to be conscious, 
without any knowledge of external objects). Perception, 
on the other hand, expresses the knowledge or the inti- 
mations we obtain, by means of our sensations, concern- 
ing the qualities of matter, and consequently involves, in 
every instance, the notion of externality or outness, which 
it is necessary to exclude in order to seize the precise im- 
port of the word sensation.” Fleming. 


Sénse’l 


; ~ $3.5 


SENSIBLE 


a rae that objects are not otherwise sensed by others as 


by Glanville. 


Sé€nse/ful, a. Full of sense, meaning, or reason; 


reasonable; judicious. [Obs.] Norris. 
» a 1. Destitute of sense; wanting the 
power of sensation or perception ; incapable of feel- 
ing; void of apparent life; insensible; as, the body, 
when dead, is senseless; or, a limb or other part 
of the body may be senseless, when the rest of the 
aren, its usual sensibility. 
. Wanting appreciatic». -ympathy, or feeling: 
without sensibility. ra ee es 
The senseless grave feels not your pious sorrows. Rowe. 
3. Without reason; destitute of understanding: 
foolish; stupid. es 
They were a senseless, stupid race. Swift. 
4, Contrary to reason or sound judgment; unwise; 
ill-judged; foolish. 
They would repent this their senseless perverseness, when it 
would be too late. Clarendon. 


Sen-sa/tion-al,a. 1. Pertaining to the sensations. 


Then marshaled feasts 
ie 2. Attended by, or fitted to excite, great interest. 


Served up in halls with sewers and seneschals. Hilton. Sénse/less-ly, adv. In a senseless manner; stu- 


Sig he ; fea 3. Belonging to sensationalism. ‘Sensational pidly ; unreasonably ; as, a man senselessly arrogant. 
ao ship, n. The office or dignity of a metaphysics.” : Morel. GP tae Tesameay nN. The nae or quality of being 

ns ; aA ei . |Sen-sa/tion-al-igm,n. The doctrine held by Con-| _ 8cnseless; unreasonableness; folly; stupidity. 
Sén/green, n. [Ger. singriin, from the root sin, dillac, and by some ascribed to Locke, that our | S€m/si-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. sensibilité, Pr. sensibilitat, 


signifying strength, force, duration, age, and griin, 
green. See swpra.| (Bot.) A plant, the houseleek, 
Sé/nile, a. (Lat. senilis, from senex, senis, old, an 
old man; Fr. sénil, Pr., Sp., & Pg. senil, It. senile. ] 


Sp. sensibilidad, It. sensibilita, L. Lat. sensibilitas. | 
1. The quality or condition of being sensible; 
susceptibility of impression ; capacity to feel or per- 


ideas originate solely in sensation, and consist of 
sensations transformed; sensualism. Fraser. 
Sen-sa/tion-al-ist, n. An advocate of, or believer 


Se-nil’i-ty, n. 
Sé€n/ior (seen/yur) (Synop., § 130), a. 


Sén/ior (seen/yur), n. 


Stn-idr’i-ty (seen-yor/I-ty), n. 


Sén/ior-ize, v. i. 


Sén/ior-y, n. 
Sén/na, n. 


Stn/na-ehy, n. 


Sén/night (stn/nit), n. 


Sén/nit, n. 


Se-nde/ii-lar, a. 


Séns, adv. 
Sén/sate, v. t. 


Sén/sate, a. 
Stn/sa-ted, 


Sen-sa/tion, n. 


Pertaining to old age; proceeding from age. 
¥r. sénilité. See supra.] 
state of being senile; old age. 


The 


[Lat. senior, 
comp. of senex, senis, old.] 

1. More advanced in age, or in office or dignity ; 
prior in age or rank; elder. * 

2. Belonging to the fourth year of the collegiate 
course in American colleges, or the third year in 

professional schools. 
1. A person who is older 
than another; one more advanced in life. 

2. One older in office, or whose first entrance 
upon an office was anterior to that of another; one 
prior in grade or rank. 

_ 3, An aged person; one of the oldest inhabitants. 
A senior of the place replies. Dryden. 


4. One in the fourth year of his collegiate course 
at an American college ;—originally called senior 
sophister ; also, one in the third year of his course 
at a professional school. 

1. The quality or 
condition of being senior; superior age; priority of 
birth; eldership. 

2. Priority or superiority in office or rank; as, 
the seniority of a pastor or counselor. 

To exercise authority; to rule; 
[ Obs.] 


The same as SENIORITY. [Obs. 
[It. & Sp. sena, Pg. senne, Fr. séné, from 
Ar. sand or sena@.] (Bot.) A leguminous plant, and 
especially its leaves, which last are largely used in 
medicine as a cathartic. They are obtained from 
various species of Cassia, native to the East, but 
now cultivated largely in the south of Europe and 
the West Indies. Lindley. 
Wild senna, the Cassia Marilandica, growing in the 
United States, the leaves of which are used as those of 
the officinal senna. Gray. 


See 


to lord it. 


The same as SEANNACHIE, 
SEANNACHIE. 


Sén/net, n. A particular time or mode of martial 


Johnson. 
[Contracted from seven- 
night, as forinight from fourteennight ; A-8. seofon- 
niht, seofeniht.| The space of seven nights and 
days; a week. 


music. 


[From seven and knit.] 

1. (Naut.) A flat, braided cord, formed by plait- 
ing rope-yarns together. Totten. 

9. Plaited straw or palm leayes for making hats. 
[N. Lat. senocularis, from Lat. 
seni, six each, from sew, six, and oculus, eye.] Hay- 
ing six eyes. [fare.] 

Most animals are binocular, spiders octonocular, and some 
senocular. Derham. 

[ Obs. or local.] Spenser. 
[imp. & p. p. SENSATED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SENSATING.] To apprehend by the senses or 
the intelligence; to have perception of as an object 
of sense. John Smith, of Cambridge. 

[Lat. sensatus, gifted with sense, 
intelligent, fr. sensws, sense.] Per- 
ceived by the senses. 

[Fr. sensation, Pr. sensatio, Sp. 
sensacion, It. sensazione, from Lat. sensus, sense. | 

1. An impression made upon the mind through 
the medium of the organs of sense; feeling awakened 
by external objects, or by some change in the inter- 
nal state of the body; as, a sensation of heaviness, 
or of heat, &c. 

Perception is only a special kind of knowledge, and sensation 
aspecial kind of feeling. ... Knowledge and feeling, percep- 
tion and sensation, though always co-existent, are always in 
the inverse ratio of each other. Sir W. Hamilton. 

2. Purely spiritual or psychical affections ; agree- 
able or disagreeable feelings occasioned by objects 
that are not corporeal or material. 


Since. 


Sémse, n. 


in, sensationalism. 

[Lat. sensus, from sentire, senswm, to per- 
ceive, to feel; It. senso, Fr. sens, Pr. sen, O. Sp. 
seso, N. Sp. sentido.) 

1. Perception by the bodily organs; sensation; 
feeling. 

In a living creature, though never so great, the sense and the 
affects of any one part of the body instantly make a transcur- 
sion through the whole. Bacon. 

2. Perception through the intellect; apprehen- 
sion; recognition; understanding; discernment; 
appreciation; feeling. ‘‘ This Basilius, having the 
quick sense of a lover.” Sidney. ‘‘ High disdain 
from sense of injured merit.” Milton. 

3. The faculty of sense; perception, or the capaci- 
ty of gaining a knowledge of the exterior world by 
means of the bodily organs ; — often used in the plu- 
ral, and especially of the five senses of feeling, 
sight, hearing, smell, and taste. 

Oppressed nature sleeps; 
This rest might yet have balmed thy broken senses. Shak. 


Let fancy still my sense in Lethe steep. Shak. 
What surmounts the reach 
Of human sense ? Milton. 


4. Sound perception and reasoning; correct rea- 
son; mental capacity; understanding. 


He raves; his words are loose 
As heaps of sand, end scattering wide from sense. Dryden. 


5. That which is felt or is held as a sentiment, 
view, or opinion; judgment; notion; opinion. 
I speak my private but impartial sense 
With freedom. Roscommon. 


The municipal council of the city had ceased to speak the 
sense of the citizens. Macaulay. 


6. Meaning; import; signification; as, the true 
sense of words or phrases. 
I think ’twas in another sense. 
7. Moral perception. 


Some are so hardened in wickedness as to have no sense of 
the most friendly offices. LD Estrange. 

Common sense, according to Sir W. Hamilton, (a.) 
“The complement of those cognitions or convictions 
which we receive from nature, which all men possess in 
common, and by which they test the truth of knowledge 
and the morality of actions.” (6.) ‘*The faculty of first 
principles.” These two are the philosophical significa- 
tions. (c.) ‘*Such ordinary complement of intelligence, 
that, if a person be deficient therein, he is accounted mad 
or foolish.” (d.) When the substantive is emphasized, 
‘native practical intelligence, natural prudence, mother- 
wit, tact in behavior, acuteness in the observation of 
character, in contrast to habits of acquired learning or of 
speculation.” — Moral sense, ‘‘a natural and immediate 
determination to approve certain affections and actions 
consequent upon them, or a natural sense of immediate 
excellence in them, not referred to any other quality per- 
ceivable by our other senses or reasoning.” Hutcheson. — 
The inner or internal sense, capacity of the mind to be 
aware of its own states; consciousness; reflection. ‘‘ This 
source of ideas every man has wholly in himself, and 
though it be not sense, as having nothing to do with ex- 
ternal objects, yet it is very like it, and might properly 
enough be called internal sense.” Locke. 


Syn. — Understanding ; reason. — SENSE, UNDER- 
STANDING, Reason. Some philosophers have given a 
technical signification to these terms, which may here be 
stated. Sense is the mind's acting in the direct cognition 
either of material objects or of its own mental states. In 
the first case it is called the owter, in the second the in- 
ner, sense. Understanding is the logical faculty, i. e., 
the power of apprehending under general conceptions, or 
the power of classifying, arranging, and making deduc- 
tions. Reason is the power of apprehending those first 
or fundamental truths or principles which are the condi- 
tions of all real and scientific knowledge, and which con- 
trol the mind in all its processes of investigation and de- 
duction. These distinctions are given, not as established, 
but simply because they often occur in writers of the pres- 
ent day. 


Shak, 


Sénse, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SENSED (sénst); p. pr. & 


vb, N. SENSING.] ‘To perceive by the senses ; to rec- 


ognize. [Obs.] 


Sén/si-ble, a. 





ceive ;— applied especially to animal bodies; as,a 
frozen limb loses its sensibility. 

2. Hence, specifically, the capacity of the soul to 
exercise, or to be the subject of, emotion or feeling, 
as distinguished from the intellect and the will; also, 
the capacity for any specific feeling or emotion. 

3. Acuteness of sensation, or of perception; pe- 
culiar susceptibility of impression, pleasurable or 
painful; delicacy of feeling; quick emotion or sym- 
pathy ; as, sensibility to pleasure or pain ; sensibility 
to shame or praise; exquisite sensibility ;— often 
used in the plural. 

The true lawgiver ought to have a heart full of acuity, 

urke. 

His sénsibilities seem rather to have been those of patriotism 
than of wounded pride. Marshall. 

4. Hence, that quality of an instrument which 
makes it indicate very slight changes of condition; 
delicacy; as, the sensibility of a balance, or of a 
thermometer. 

5. Experience of sensations; actual feeling. 

This adds greatly to my sensibility. Burke. 
Syn.—Taste; susceptibility; feeling. See TASTE. 
[Fr. & Sp. sensible, Pg. sensivel, It. 

sensibile, Lat. sensibilis, from sensus, sense. ] 

1. Capable of being perceived by the senses; ap- 
prehensible through the bodily organs; hence, also, 
perceptible to the mind; making an impression upon 
the sense, reason, or understanding. 

Air is sensible to the touch by its motion, Arbuthnot. 
The disgrace was more sensible than the pain. Sir W. Temple. 

2. Having the capacity of receiving impressions 
from external objects; capable of perceiving by the 
instrumentality of the proper organs; liable to be 
affected physically or mentally ; impressible. 

Would your cambric were as sensible as your finger. Shak. 


3. Hence, liable to impression from without; 
easily affected; having nice perception or acute 
feeling; sensitive; also, readily moved or affected 
by natural agents ; as, a sensible thermometer. 

4. Perceiving or haying perception, either by the 
senses or the mind; cognizant; perceiving so clearly 
as to be convinced; satisfied; persuaded. 

A man can not think at any time, waking or sleeping, 
without being sensible of it. Locke. 

They are now sensible it would have been better to comply 
than to refuse. Addison. 

5. Having moral perception; capable of being 
affected by moral good or evil. 

If thou wert sensible of courtesy, 
I should not make so great a show of zeal. Shak. 

6. Possessing or containing sense or reason; 
gifted with, or characterized by, good or common 
sense; intelligent; understanding; wise. ‘‘Nowa 
sensible man, by and by a fool.” Shak. 

He addressed Claudius in the following sensible and noble 
speech. Henry. 

Sensible note or tone (Mus.), the seventh note of any 
scale ;—so called because, being but a half step below the 
octave or key-tone, and naturally leading up to that, it 
makes the ear sevvsible of its approaching sound ;— called 
also the leading tone. — Sensible horizon. See HORIZON. 

Syn.— Intelligent; wise. — SENSIBLE, INTELLIGENT. 
We call a man sensible whose judgments and conduct are 
marked and governed by sound judgment or good com- 
mon sense. We call one intelligent who is quick and 
clear in his understanding, i. e., who discriminates readily 
and nicely in respect to difficult and important distinc- 
tions. The sphere of the sensible man lies in matters of 
practical concern; of the intelligent man, in subjects of 
intellectual interest. ‘‘I have been tired with accounts 
from sensible men, furnished with matters of fact which 
have happened within their own knowledge.” Addison. 
‘* We trace the footsteps of a wise and intelligent archi- 
tect throughout all this stupendous fabric.” Woodford. 


Stn/si-ble, n. 1. That which impresses itself on 


the senses; that which causes pleasure or pain; 
something perceptible ; a material substance or 
thing ; that which is perceived; sensibility. [Rare.] 
‘*The sensible of pain.” Milton, 
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SENSIBLENESS 


2. That which possesses sensibility; sensitive 
being. [Rare.] 

This melancholy extends itself not to men only, but even 
to vegetals and sensibles. Burton. 


Sén/si-ble-mess, n. 1. The condition or quality of 
being sensible; sensibility ; capacity of perception ; 
susceptibility. ‘The sensibleness of the eye.” 
Se, “Sensibleness and sorrow for sin.” Ham- 
mond. 

2. Intelligence; reasonableness; good sense. 

Stn/si-bly, adv. 1. Inasensible manner; percep- 
tibly to the senses; with perception; susceptibly ; 
sensitively, 

What remains past cure, 
Bear not too sensibly. Milton. 

2. With intelligence or good sense; judiciously. 

Sen-sif/er-oiis, a. [Lat. sensifer, from sensus, 
sense, and ferre, to bear.] Producing sense or sen- 
sation. [Rare.] 

Sen-siffie, a. [Lat. sensificus, from sensus, sense, 
and facere, to make.] Producing sensation. 

Séns/ism, n. The same as SENSUALISM, 

Séns/ist, n. One who, in philosophy, holds to 
sensism. 

Sén/si-tive,a. [Fr. sensitif, Pr. sensitiu, Sp., Pg., 
& It. sensitivo. See SENSE. ] 

1. Having sense or feeling; possessing or exhibit- 
ing the capacity of receiving impressions from ex- 
ternal objects; as, sensitive soul; sensitive faculty. 

2. Especially, having quick and acute sensibility, 
either to the action of external objects, or to impres- 
sions upon the mind and feelings; highly suscep- 
tible; easily and acutely affected. 

She was too sensitive to abuse andcalumny. Macaulay. 

3. (a.) (Physics.) Having a capacity of being easi- 
ly affected or moved; as, a sensitive thermometer. 
(b.) (Chem. & Photog.) Readily affected or changed 
by certain appropriate agents; as, iodized silver is 
extremely sensitive to the action of light; sensitive 
paper is used for taking photographs. Nichol. 

4. Serving to affect the senses; sensible. [Rare.] 
““A love of some sensitive object.” Hammond. 

5. Pertaining to, or depending on, sensation; as, 
sensitive motions; sensitive muscular motions ex- 
cited by irritation. Darwin. 

Sensitive paper, paper prepared for photographic pur- 
poses by being rendered sensitive to the effect of light. — 
Sensitive plant. (Bot.) (a.) A leguminous plant (Amosa 
pudica, or M. sensitiva, and other allied species), the 
leaves of which close at the slightest touch. (0.) Any 
plant showing motions after irritation, as the sensitive 
brier (Schrankia) of the Southern States, and some 
species allied to the sorrels. 

Sén/si-tive-ly, adv. In asensitive manner. 

Sén/si-tive-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
sensitive; acute sensibility. 

Sén/si-tiv/i-ty, n. The state or condition of being 
sensitive ; used chiefly in science and the arts; as, 
the sensitivity of iodized silver. 

Sén/si-tize, v.t. (Photog.) To render sensitive, or 
susceptible of being easily acted on by the sun’s 
rays; as, sensitized paper ; a sensitized plate. 

Sén/si-to-ry, n. The same as SENSORY. 

Séns/ive, a. Having sense or sensibility ; sensitive. 
[0bs.] Sidney. 

Sen/sor, a. Sensory; as, the sensor nerves. 

Sen-s0/ri-al, a. [Fr. sensorial. See infra.] Per- 
taining to the sensory or sensorium; as, sensorial 
faculties ; sensorial motions or powers. 

Sen-s0/ri-tim,)/7. [From Lat. sentire, senswm, to 

Sén/so-ry, discern or perceive by the senses. ] 

1. (Physiol. & Metaph.) Anciently, the supposed 
organ, or rather place, in which the sensations given 
by the several organs are reduced to the unity of 
consciousness; in modern usage, the whole nervous 
system, when animated, so far as it is susceptible of 
common or special sensations. 

2. An organ of sense. ‘‘ Double sensories —two 
eyes, two ears.” Bentley. 

Sén/so-ry, a. Of, or connected with, the sensory, 
or with sensation ; as, sensory nerves. 

Sén/sti-al (stén/shy-al), a  [Lat. sensualis, from 
Sensus, sense; It. senswale, Sp., Pg., & Pr. sensual, 
Fr. sensuel.] 

1. Pertaining to, consisting in, or affecting, the 
senses, or bodily organs of perception; relating to 
or concerning the body, in distinction from the 
spirit. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 
The scale of sensual, mental powers ascends. Pope. 

2. Hence, not spiritual or intellectual; carnal; 
fleshly ; pertaining to, or consisting in, the gratifica- 
tion of sense, or the indulgence of appetite; luxu- 
rious; lewd ;— used in a bad sense. 

The greatest part of men are suchas prefer .. . that good 
which is sensual before whatsoever is most divine. Hooker. 

3. Devoted to the pleasures of sense and appetite ; 
luxurious; voluptuous. 

No small part of virtue consists in abstaining from that in 
which sensual men place their felicity. Atterbury. 

4. Pertaining or peculiar to sensualism, as a phil- 
osophical doctrine. 

S€n/sii-al-igm (sén/shy-al-),n. [Fr. sensualisme.] 

1. The condition or character of one who is sen- 
sual; subjection to sensual feelings and appetite; 
sensuality. 

2. (Philos.) The doctrine that all our ideas, or 
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the operations of the understanding, not only origi- 
nate in sensation, but are transformed sensations, 
copies, or relics of sensations; sensationalism. 

Sén/siti-al-ist (sén/shy-al-), n. [Fr. senswaliste.] 
One given to the indulgence of the appetites or 
senses; one who places his chief happiness in car- 
nal pleasures, 

Sén/sti-aList/ie (stn/shy-al-), a. 1. Sensual. 

me Adopting or teaching the doctrines of sensu- 
alism. 

Sén/st-aVi-ty, n. [Fr. senswalité, Pr. sensualitat 
Sp. senswalidad, It. sensualita, Lat. sensualitas.| 
The quality of being sensual; devotedness to the 
gratification of the bodily appetites ; free indulgence 
in carnal or sensual pleasures, 

Those pampered animals 
That rage in savage sensuality. Shak. 
They avoid dress lest they should have affections tainted by 
any sensuality. Addison. 

Sén/sii-al-i-za/tion (stn/shy-al-), n. The act of 
sensualizing, or the state of being sensualized. 

Sén/sit-al-ize (stn/shy-al-), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SEN- 
SUALIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. SENSUALIZING.] Tomake 
sensual; to subject to the love of sensual pleasure ; 
to debase by carnal gratifications ; as, senswalized by 
pleasure. 

By the neglect of prayer, the thoughts are sensualized. 
. . aeha : T. H. Skinner. 


Sén/sii-al-ly (stn/shy-al-), adv. In a sensual man- 
ner, 

Sén/sii-al-mess (stn/shu-al-), 2. 
ity of being sensual; sensuality. 

Sén/sii-ism (stn/shy-izm), m. The same as SENSU- 
ALISM. 

Sén/sii-bs/i-ty (stn/shy-), 2. The state or quality 
of being sensuous; sensuousness. [Obs.] 

Sén/sii-ouis (stn/shy-), a. Pertaining to, or address- 
ing, the senses; suggesting pictures or images of 
sense; connected with sensible objects, 

To this poetry would be made precedent, as being less subtle 
and fine, but more simple, sensuous, and passionate. Ailton. 

Sén/sii-oiis-ly (stn/shy-), adv. Inasensuous man- 
ner. 

Sén/sti-oiis-mess (stn/shy-), 2. The quality of be- 
ing sensuous, 

Sén/tenge,n. [Fr. sentence, Pr. sentencia, sentensa, 
Sp. sentencia, It. sentenzia, sentenza, Lat. sententia, 
for sentientia, from sentire, to discern by the senses 
and the mind, to feel, to think.] 

1. An opinion; a decision; especially, a philo- 
sophical or theological opinion; a dogma, 
My sentence is for open war. Milton. 


2. (Zaw.) In the civil and admiralty law, the 
judgment of a court pronounced in a cause; in the 
common law, a judgment passed on a criminal by a 
court or judge; condemnation pronounced by a 
judge; doom. The term is exclusively used in the 
common law to denote the judgment in criminal 
cases. Wharton. Burrill. 

3. Sense; meaning; significance. [ Obs. and rare. ]} 
‘“‘The discourse itself, voluble enough, and full of 
sentence.” Milton. 

4. A short saying containing moral instruction; 
a maxim; an axiom. Broome. 

5. (Gram.) A combination of words, which is 
complete as expressing a thought, and in writing, 
is marked at the close by a full point. 


[=~ Sentences are simple or compound. <A simple sen- 
tence consists of one subject and one finite verb; as, 
“The Lord reigns.””_ A compound sentence contains two 
or more subjects and finite verbs, as in this verse :— 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. Pope. 


— Dark sentence, a saying not easily explained. 

Sén/tence, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. SENTENCED (sén/- 
ténst); p. pr. & vb. n. SENTENCING.] To pass or 
pronounce judgment upon; to doom; to condemn 
to punishment. 

Nature herself is sentenced in your doom. Dryden. 
Sén/ten-cer, m. One who pronounces a sentence. 
Sen-tén/tial, a. 1. Comprising sentences. 

2. Pertaining to a sentence, or full period; as, a 
sentential pause, 

Sen-tén/tial-ly, adv. In a sentential manner; by 
sentences, 

Sen-tén/ti-a-ry (-ttén/shi-a-ry, 95), m. [L. Lat. sen- 
tentiarius.| One who read lectures, or commented, 
on the sentences of Peter Lorribard, Archbishop of 
Paris, a school divine. [Obs.] Henry. 

Sén/ten-ti-ds/i-ty (-shi-6s/I-t}), n. The quality of 
being sententious. [Obs.] ‘‘ The extemporary sen- 
tentiosity of common conceits,” Browne. 

Sen-tén’tiotis (-tén/shus), a. ([Lat. sententiosus, 
Fr. sentencieux, Sp. sentencioso, It. sentenztoso.] 

1. Abounding with sentences, axioms, and max- 
ims; short and energetic; as, a sententious style or 
discourse; sententious truth. 

How he apes his sire, 
Ambitiously sententious ! Addison. 

2. Comprising sentences; sentential. [ Obs.] ‘‘Sen- 
tentious marks.” f Grew. 

Sen-tén/tiotis-ly, adv. Ina sententious manner; 
in short, expressive periods; with striking brevity. 

Nausicaa delivers herjudgment sententiously, to give it more 
weight. roome. 


Sen-tén/tiotis-ness, n. The quality of being sen- 


The state or qual- 





SENTIMENTALLY 


tentious; pithiness of sentences; brevity with 
strength, 
The Medea I esteem forits gravity and sententiousness. Dryden. 


Sén/ter-y,n. A sentry; a sentinel. Sce SENTINEL. 

Sén/teur,n. [Fr., from sentir, to perceive.] Scent; 

fragrance, [Obs.] ‘‘ Pleasant senteurs and odors.” 

Holland. 

Sén/ti-en¢e, )n. [See infra.] The faculty of per- 
Sén/ti-en-¢y,§ ception; feeling. ‘ 

All which broken sentiency 
Will gather and unite. Browning. 


Stn/ti-ent (stn/shi-ent) (Synop., § 180), a. _[Lat. 
sentiens, p. pr. of sentire, to discern or perceive by 
the senses.] Having a faculty of sensation and per- 
ception; perceiving ; as, man is a sentient being; he 

ossesses a sentient principle. 

Sén/ti-ent (stn/shi-ent),. One who has the faculty 
of perception; a perceiving being. 

Sé€n/ti-ent-ly (sén/shi-ent-l¥), adv. 
or perceptive manner. 

Sén/ti-ment,n. [Fr. & Pr. sentiment, Sp. senti- 
miento, Pg. & It. sentimento, from Lat. sentire, to 
Riess by the senses and the mind, to feel, to 
think. 

1. A thought prompted by passion or feeling; 
a state of mind in view of some subject; feeling to- 
ward or respecting some person or thing; disposi- 
tion prompting to action or expression. 

The word sentiment, agreeably to the use made of the word 
by our best English writers, expresses, in my own opinion, ver. 
happily, those complex determinations of the mind which 
result from the co-operation of our entire rational powers, and 
of our moral feelings. D. Stewart. 

2. Hence, generally, the decision of the mind 
formed by deliberation or reasoning; thought; 
opinion; notion; judgment; as, to express one’s 
sentiments on a subject. ‘‘ Sentiments of philoso- 
phers about the perception of external es 4 

eud. 

Sentiment, as here and elsewhere employed by Dr. Reid in 
the meaning of opinion (sententia), is not to be imitated. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

3. A sentence, or passage, considered as the ex- 
pression of a thought; a maxim; a saying; a toast. 

4. Sensibility; feeling; tender susceptibility. 

Mr. Hume sometimes employs (after the manner of the 
French metaphysicians) sentiment as synonomous with feel- 
ing — a use of the word quite unprecedented in our tongue. 

D. Stewart. 
Less of sentiment and sense had Katie. Tennyson. 

Syn.— Thought; opinion; notion; sensibility; feeling. 
— SENTIMENT, OPINION, FEELING. An opinion is an in- 
tellectual judgment in respect to any and every kind of 
truth. Feeling describes those affections of pleasure and 
pain which spring from the exercise of our sentient and 
emotional powers. Sentiment (particularly in the plu- 
ral) lies between them, denoting settled opinions or prin- 
ciples in regard to subjects which interest the feelings 
strongly, and are presented more or less constantly in 
practical life. Hence itis more appropriate to speak of 
our religious sentiments than opinions, unless we mean 
to exclude all reference to our feelings. The word senti- 
ment, in the singular, leans ordinarily more to the side of 
feeling, and denotes a refined sensibility on subjects af- 
fecting the heart. ‘ On questions of feeling, taste, obser- 
vation, or report, we define our sentiments. On questions 
of science, argument, or metaphysical abstraction, we de- 
fine our opinions. The sentiments of the heart. The 
opinions of the mind, There is more of instinct in sen- 
tament, and more of definition in opinion. The admira- 
tion of a work of art which results from first impressions 
is classed with our sentiments ; and, when we have ac- 
counted to ourselves for the approbation, it is classed 
with our opinions.” #, Taylor. 


Sén/ti-mént/al, a. [Fr. & Sp. sentimental, It. sen- 
timentale.] 

1. Having sentiment; abounding with sentiments 
or reflections; sententious; didactic. 

2. Manifesting an excess of sentiment or sensibil- 
ity; indulging the sensibilities for their own sake; 
artificially or affectedly tender; of mawkish feel- 
ing ; — often in a reproachful sense. 

The sentimental oer still reigned, and Goldsmith’s com- 
edies were not sentimenta Macaulay. 

Syn. — Romantic. — SENTIMENTAL, Romantic. Sen- 
timental usually describes an error or excess of the sensi- 
bilities; romantic, a vice of the imagination. The votary 
of the former gives indulgence to his sensibilities for the 
mere luxury of their excitement; the votary of the latter 
allows his imagination to rove for the pleasure of creating 
scenes of ideal enjoyment, and gazing on the creations 
which he has made. One who is sentimental is apt to be 
laughed at; one who is romantic not unfrequently falls 
into fatal errors. ‘ Perhaps there is no less danger in 
works called sentimental. They attack the heart more 
successfully, because more cautiously.” Anog. ‘‘I can 
not but look on this as a mere romantic fancy of such 
who would be thought to be much wiser than they ever 
were or could be.” Stillingfleet. . 


Sén/ti-mént/al-ism, n. [Fr. sentimentalisme, Sp. 
sentimentalismo.] ‘The character or behavior of a 
sentimentalist; sentimentality. ‘ 

Sén/ti-mént/aList, n. [Fr. sentimentaliste.] One 
who affects sentiment, fine feeling, or exquisite 
sensibility. ie 3 

Sén/ti-men-tal/i-ty, n. [Fr. sentimentalité.] <Af- 
fectation of fine feeling or exquisite sensibility. 

Sén/ti-mént/alLize, v. i. [Sp. sentimentalizar.] 

- To affect exquisite sensibility. 

Sén/ti-mént/al-ly, adv. Inasentimental manner ; 

with sensibility. 


In a sentient 
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SENTINE 


Sén/tine, n. [Lat. sentina, a sink.] A place for 
dregs and dirt; filth. [ Obs. and rare,| ‘A stink- 
ing sentine of all vices.” Latimer. 

_Stn/timel, n. [Fr. sentinelle, It. & Pg. sentinella, 
ae centinela, from Lat. sentina, the bottom of a 
ship, where the filthy water collects, and which the 
sentinator was obliged to watch, and take care of, 
on account of the sea-water continually entering; 
afterward transferred from the navy to the army. ] 

1. (Mil.) A soldier set to watch or guard an army, 
camp, or other place, from surprise, to observe the 
approach of danger, and give notice of it. 

2. Watch; guard. [Obs.] ‘‘That princes do 
keep due sentinel.” Bacon. 

\SEn/ti-nel, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SENTINELED, or SEN- 

. TINELLED; p. pr. & vb. nN, SENTINELING, Or SEN- 
TINELLING. | 

1. To watch over like a sentinel. ‘‘To sentinel 
enchanted ground.” W. Scott. 
2. To furnish with a sentinel; to place under the 





ard of a sentinel. 
Sén/try,n. [Abbrev. and corrupt. from sentinel. ] 
1. A soldier placed on guard; a sentinel. 
2. Guard; watch; the duty of a sentinel. 
Here toils, and Death, and Death’s half-brother, Sleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their sentry keep. Dryden. 

_ $En/try-bdx, n. A box to cover a sentinel at his 
post, and shelter him from the weather. 

Stn/’za, prep. [It., O. Sp. sines, ses, O. Fr. sens, 
N. Fr. sans, from Lat. sine.] 
Without. 

Sé/pal, n. [Fr. sépale, N. Lat. 
sepalum.] (Bot.) A leaf or di- 





vision of the calyx. 

(= When the calyx or peri- 
carp consists of but one part, it 
is said to be monosepalous ; when 
of two parts, it is said to be disep- 
alous; when of a variable and 
indefinite number of parts, it is 
said to be polysepalous. 

Sé/paled [Also sepalled.] a. Having a sepal. 

Sép/al-ine (110), a. (Bot.) Relating to, or having 
the nature of, sepals. 

Sép/a-loid,a. [From Eng. sepal and Gr. etdos, like- 
ness.] (Bot.) Like a sepal, or distinct part ofa pe- 
rianth, Gray. 

Sép/al-otis, a. (Bot.) Having, or relating to, sepals. 

Sép/a-ra-bil/ity, n. The quality of being sepa- 
rable, or of admitting separation or disunion, 

Separability is the greatest argument of real distinction. 

Glanville. 

Sép/a-ra-ble, a. [Fr. séparable, Sp. separable, It. 
separabile, Lat. separabilis.| Capable of being 
separated, disjoined, disunited, or rent; as, the 
separable parts of plants; qualities not separable 
from the substance in which they exist. 

Sép’a-ra-ble-mess, n. The quality of being sepa- 
rable, or capable of separation or disunion, 

Trials permit me not to doubt of the separableness of a yel- 
low tincture from gold. . Boyle. 

Sép/a-ra-bly, adv. In a separable manner. 

Sép/a-rate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SEPARATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb.n,SEPARATING.|] [Lat. separare, separatuimn, 
from se, aside, and parare, to make ready, prepare ; | 
It. separare, 8p., Pg., & Pr. separar, Fr. séparer.] 

1. To disunite; to divide ; to disconnect; to sever; 
to part in any manner. 

From the fine gold I separate the alloy. Dryden. 


2. To sever, as by an intervening space; to hold 
apart; to lie between. 
Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Rom. viii. 35. 


3. To set apart; to select from among others, as 
for a special use or service. 

Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 
have called them. Acts xiii. 2. 

Separated flowers (Bot.), flowers which have stamens 
and pistils in separate flowers, one kind having only sta- 
mens, the other only pistils, or imperfect stamens ;— 
called also imperfect flowers. Gray. 


Stp/a-rate, v.i. To part; to become disunited; to 
be disconnected; to withdraw from each other; as, 
the parties separated, and each retired. 

Sép/a-rate, a. [Lat. separatus, p. p. of separare.] 

1. Divided from another or others; disjointed; 
disconnected ; separated ; — used of things that have 
been united or connected, ‘‘Him that was separate 
from his brethren.” ‘ Gen, xlix. 26. 

2. Unconnected; not united; distinct;— used of 
things that have not been connected. 

For such an high priest became us, who is holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners. Heb. vii. 26. 

3. Disunited from the body; incorporeal; as, a 
separate spirit; the separate state of souls. 

Sép/a-rate-ly, adv. In a separate or unconnected 
state; apart; distinctly; singly. 

Stp/a-rate-ness, 7. ‘The state of being separate. 

Sép/a-rat/ie-al, a. Pertaining to separation or 
separatism in religion; schismatical. Dwight. 

Sép/a-ra/tion, n. [Lat. separatio, Fr. séparation, 
Pr. separacio, Sp. separacion, It. separazione.] 

1. The act of separating, severing, or disconnect- 
ing; disjunction; as, the sepwration of the soul from 
the body. ; 

2. The state of being separate; disunion; discon- 
nection, 
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3. The operation of disuniting or decomposing 
substances; chemical analysis. Bacon. 

4, Divorce; disunion of married persons. Shak. 

5. (Steam-boilers.) The operation of removing 
water from steam, See STEAM. 

Sép/a-ra-tism, n. ([Fr. séparatisme.] The char- 
acter or act of a separatist; disposition to withdraw 
from a church; the practice of so withdrawing. 

Sép/a-ra-tist, n. [Fr. séparatiste. See SEPARATE. ] 
One who withdraws or separates himself; especial- 


ly, one who withdraws from a church to which he | 


has belonged; a seceder from an established church; 
a dissenter; a non-conformist; a schismatic; a sec- 
tary. ‘‘ Heavy fines on divines who should preach 
in any meeting of separatists.” Macaulay, 

Sép/a-ra-tist/ie, a. Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
terizing separatists; schismatical. 

Sép/a-ra/tive, a. [Lat. separativus.] Belonging to 
or promoting separation, ‘Separative virtue of ex- 
treme cold.” Boyle. 

Sép/a-ra/tor, n. [Lat., It. separatore, Sp. separa- 
dor.] One who, or that which, separates or dis- 
joins; a divider. 

Sép/a-ra-to-ry, a. [It. separatorio. See SEPA- 
RATE.] Causing separation; separative; as, sepa- 
ratory ducts. [Rare.] Cheyne. 

Sép/a-ra-to-ry (50), 7. [Fr. séparatoire, Sp. sepa- 
ratorio. | 

1. A chemical vessel for separating liquors. 

2. A surgical instrument for separating the peri- 
cranium from the cranium, 

Se-pawn’,n. A species of food, consisting of meal 
of maize boiled in water ;—the same as hasty pud- 
ding. [Local U. S.| [Written also sepon.] 

Sép/e-li-ble, a. [Lat. sepelibilis, from sepelire, to 
bury.] Admitting of, or intended for, burial. [Obs.] 

Sép/e-li/tion, n, [See supra.] Burial; interment. 
[ Obs. ] Bp. Hall. 

Sé!pi-d, n.; pl. SE/PI-z, [Lat., from Gr. onria, the 
cuttle-fish or squid. ] 

1. (4o6l.) The cuttle-fish. See CurTLE-FrisH. 

2. A pigment, formerly supposed to be prepared 
from the ink of the sepia or cuttle-fish; Indian ink. 
See INDIAN. Ure. 

Sepia tints or pictures, a tint or picture having the rich 
gray-brown color of Indian ink, or drawn or colored with 
sepia. 

Sép/i-di/ceoiis, a. Of, or pertaining to, mollusks 
of the genus Sepia. 

Sép/iment, n. [Lat. sepimentum, from sepire, to 
hedge in, inclose.] Something that separates or 
defends; a hedge; a fence. 

Se-pon’,n. The same as SEPAWN, q. Vv. 

Se-pOse/ (se-poz/), v.t. [Lat. seponere, sepositum, 
from se, aside, apart, and ponere, to set.] To set 
apart. [Obs.] Donne. 

Sép/o-si/tion (-zish/un), n. [Lat. sepositio. See 
supra.] The act of setting apart; segregation. 
[ Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 

Se’poy, n. [See S—Eapoy.] A native of India, em- 
ployed as a soldier in the service of a European 
power; an Oriental soldier disciplined in the Eu- 
ropean manner, ‘ 

Stps,n. [Lat. from Gr. ofwW, a putrefying sore, a 
venomous serpent, the bite of which caused putre- 
faction, from oferv, to make putrid.] (Zodl.) A ge- 
nus of snake-like lizards found in the East Indies, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, having an elongated body, short and 
indistinct feet, a non-extensile tongue, and scales 
covering the body like tiles. 

Sépt, n. [A-S. sib, consanguinity, alliance; O. H. 
Ger. sippea, N. H. Ger. sippe, Prov. Ger. sipp, sippt, 
M. H. Ger. sippe, sipt, Icel. sift, line of consanguin- 
ity. Of. Heb. shebdth, a tribe.] A clan, race, or 
family, proceeding from a common progenitor ;— 
used especially of the races or families in Ireland. 


The chief, struck by the illustration, asked at once to be 
baptized, and all his sept followed his example. S. Lover. 


Stpt/an/gle, n. [See infra.] (Geom.) A figure 
with seven sides and seven angles; a heptagon. 

Sept-in/gu-lar, a. [From Lat. septem, seven, and 
angulus, an angle.] Having seven angles. 

Sep-ta@'ri-tum, n.; pl. SEP-TA/RI-A, [From Lat. 
septum, an inclosure, a partition, from sepire, to in- 
close.] (Geol.) A flattened, imbedded nodule of 
clay, marl, or limestone, intersected by seams. 

Dana. 

Sép/’tate, a. [Lat. septum, partition.] (Bot.) Di- 
vided or separated by partitions. Gray. 

Sep-tém/ber, n. [Lat., from septem, seven, as be- 
ing the seventh month of the Roman year, which 
began with March; Fr. Septembre, Pr. Septembre, 
Setembre, Sp. Setiembre, Septiembre, Pg. Setembro, 
It. Settembre.] The month following August and 
preceding October; the ninth month of the year, 
reckoning from January. 

Sep-tém/brist, n. [Fr. septembriste.] An agent 
in the massacre in Paris, September 2, 1792; hence, 
one who is bloodthirsty and malignant. 

Sep-tém/flu-otis, a. Flowing seven-fold; divided 
into seven streams or currents. [Rare.] Fuller, 

Sep-tém/’par-tite, a. [From Lat. septem, seven, 
and partitus, divided.] Divided nearly to the base 
into seven parts. 

Sep-tim/vir, n.; Eng. pl, SEP-TEM/VIRS; Lat. pl. 
SEP-TEM'VI-RI, [Lat. septem, seven, and viri, 





SEPTINSULAR 


men, vi7,man.] (Antig.) One of a board of seven 
men associated in some office; as, the septemviri 
epulones, who ‘had charge, among the Romans, of 
_feasts in honor of the gods, 
Sep-téim/vi-rate, n. The office of septemyir. 
Sép/ten-a-ry, a, (Lat. septenarius, from septem, 
seven; Fr. septénaire, Pr. septenari, setenart, Sp. 
& Pg. septenario, It. settenario. | 
1. Consisting of, or relating to, seven; as, a sep- 


tenary number. Watts. 
2. Lasting seven years; continuing seven years. 
“‘Septenary penance.” Fuller. 


Sép/ten-a-ry, n. The number seven. [.] Burnet. 

Sép/ten-ate, a. [From Lat. septem, seven.] (Dot.) 
Having parts in sevens. Gray. 

Sep-tén/ni-al, a. [Fr. septennal, Lat. septennis, 
from septem, seven, and annus, year.] 

1. Lasting or continuing seven years; as, septen- 
nial Parliaments. 

2. Happening or returning once in every seven 
years; as, septennial elections in England. 

Sep-tén/ni-al-ly, adv. Once in seven years. 

Sep-tén/tri-al, a. [See infra.] Of, or pertaining 
to, the north; septentrional. 

Sep-tin'tri-o, n. [See infra.] (Astron.) A con- 
stellation near the north pole; Ursa Major, or the 
Great Bear. 

Sep tén/tri-on, n. [Fr. septentrion, Pr. septentrio, 
Sp. septentrion, setentrion, It. settentrione, Lat. 
septentrio, the northern regions, the north, septen- 
triones, the seven stars near the north-pole, called 
the Wain, Charles’s Wain, or the Great Bear, or 
those called the Little Bear, properly, the seven 
plow-oxen, because they were compared to a wagon 
with oxen yoked to it, fr. septem, seven, and trio, a 
plow-ox.] The north or northern regions. [Rare.] 

Shak. 

Sep-tén/tri-on, [Lat. septentrionalis, Fr., 

Sep-tén/tri-on-al, Pr., & Sp. septentrional, It. 
settentrionale.| Of, or pertaining to, the north; 
northern. ‘‘ From cold septentrion blasts.” Milton. 

Sep-tén/tri-on-al/i-ty, n. Northerliness. [Obs.] 

Sep-tén/tri-on-al-ly, adv. Northerly; toward the 
north. [Obs.] Browne. 

Sep-tén/tri-on-ate, v.i. To tend or point toward 
the north; to north, Browne. 

Sép/tet, nm. [It.] (Mus.) A musical composition 

Sép/tette, for seven instruments or voices ;— 
called also septuor. 

Sépt/-foil, n. [From Fr. sept, Lat. septem, seven, 
and Fr. foil, Lat. foliwm, leaf.] 

1. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Tormentilla (T. 
officinalis), the roots of which are sometimes used 
in tanning and dyeing leather, and in dyeing wors- 
ted yarn, and also in medicine, being powerfully 
astringent. 

2. A typical figure, consisting of seven equal seg- 
ments of a circle, used in the Roman Catholic 
church to denote the number of its sacraments, the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, &c. Fairholt. 

Sép/tie, a. [Fr. septique, Sp. septico, Lat. sep- 

Sép’tie-al, ticus, Gr. onmrikés, from ofmetv, to 
make putrid.] Having power to promote putre- 
faction, 

Sép/tie, n. A substance that promotes the putre- 
faction of bodies. 

Sép/ti-¢id/al (110), a. [Fr. septicide, from 
Lat. septwm, a partition, and cedere, to } 
cut.] (Bot.) Dividing the partitions; — 
said of a method of dehiscence in which a 
pod splits through the partitions, dividing 
each into two layers. Gray. 

Sep-tig/ity,n. (SeeSrepric,] Tendency 
to putrefaction. ; 

Sép/ti-fa/ri-otis, a. [From Lat. septifa- 
riam, sevenfold, from septem, seven.] 


a. 





A Capsule 


Having seven different ways. A 
Sep-tiff/er-otis, a. ([Fr. septifere, from iene: 
Lat. septum, partition, and ferre, to bear.] — ticidal 
Bearing septa. See SEPTUM. Dehis- 

cence. 


Sep-tif/lu-otis, a. [Lat. septem, seven, 
and jluere, to flow.] Flowing in seven streams. 
Sép/ti-f0/li-otis,a. [Lat. septem, seven, and folium, 

leaf.] Having seven leaves. 
Sép/ti-fodrm, a. [Lat. septem, seven, and forma, 
form.] Having seven forms, > 
Sep-tif/ra-gal (Synop., § 130), a. [Fr. 
septifrage, from Lat. septum, a partition, 
and frangere, fractum, to break.] (Bot.) 
Breaking from the partitions;—said of 
a method of dehiscence in which the |ff 
valves of a pod break away from the\\j 
partitions. Gray. 
Sép/ti-lat/er-al, a. (Lat. septem, seven, 
and latus, lateris,a side.] Having seven 
sides; as, a septilateral figure. Browne. 
Sep-till/ion (sep-til/yun), m. [From Lat. 
septem,seven.] According to the English 
notation, the product of a million in- 
volved to the seventh power, or the num- 
ber expressed by a unit with forty-two ciphers an- 
nexed; according to the French notation, the num- 
ber expressed by a unit with twenty-four ciphers 





A Capsule 
opening 

by Septif- 
ragal De- 
hiscence. 


annexed. [See Note under NUMERATION. |] 
Sép/ti-na/ri-an, 7, A weekly officer in a monas- 
tery. 


Sep-tin/su-lar, a. [Fr. septinsulaire, from Lat. 
septem, seven, and insula, island.] Consisting of 
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SEPTISYLLABLE 


seven islands; as, the septinsular republic of the 
Tonian Isles. 
Sép/ti-syl/la-ble, n. [Lat. septem, seven, and syl- 
laba, syllable. } A word of seven syllables. 
Stp/tti-ag/e-na/ri-an,n. A person who is seventy 
years of age; a septuagenary. 
Sép/tu-ag/ema-ry,a. [Lat. septuagenarius, from 
septuagent, seventy each, from septuaginta, seventy ; 
Fr. septuagénaire, Sp. septuagenario, It. settuage- 
nario.| Consisting of seventy; also, seventy years 
old. Browne. 
Stp/tu-ag’ema-ry, n. A person seventy years 
of age; a septuagenarian. ; 
Stp/tu-a-Zts'i-ma,n. [From Lat. septuagesimus, 
the seventieth, from septwaginta, seventy; Fr. sep- 
tuagésime.| (ccl.) The third Sunday before Lent, 
or before Quadragesima Sunday ;— so called because 
it is seventy days before Easter. Hook. 
Stp/tu-a-gés/i-mal, a. Consisting of seventy, or 
of seventy years. ‘‘ Our abridged and septuagesimal 
age.” ‘ Browne. 
Sép/tu-a-gint, n. Ed Lat. septwaginta, seventy. ] 
A Greek version of the Old Testament ;— so called 
because it was said to be the work of seventy, or 
rather of seventy-two, interpreters. 

(> This translation from the Hebrew is reported to 
have been made in the reign and by the order of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt, about 270 or 280 years before 
the birth of Christ. But this is very doubtful. From in- 
ternal evidence it is clear that it was not all the work of 
one man, nor of one company of men; for the translators 
of different books were of very different degrees of com- 
petency, and were governed by very different rules of in- 
terpretation. It was probably not all the work of one 
age. 

(Ss The word is sometimes used adjectively, in the 
sense of, pertaining to the Septuagint; contained in the 
Greek copy of the Old Testament; as, Septuagint chro- 
nology, the chronology founded upon the dates of the Sep- 
tuagint, which makes 1500 years more from the creation 
to Abraham than the present Hebrew copies of the Bible. 


Stp/tu-a-ry,n. [From Lat. septem, seven.j Some- 
thing composed of seven; a week. [J?are.] Ash. 

Sép/tu-late, a. [See infra.] (Bot.) Having imper- 
fect or spurious septa. Henslow. 

Stpltum, n.; pl. SEP/TA, [Lat., 
an inclosure, hedge, fence, from se- 
pire, to hedge in, to inclose.] A 
wall separating two cavities; a par- 
tition; specifically, (a.) (Bot.) A par- 
tition that separates the cells of the 
fruit. (b.) (Anat.) A partition which 
separates two cavities. 

Stp/tu-or,n. (Mus.) A septet. 
SEPrET. S, S, 8, 8, septa. 

Stp/tu-ple,a. [Fr. septuple, Sp. septuplo, It. settu- 
plo, L. Lat. septuplus, Gr. érrardods, late Lat. sep- 
tuplum, a septuple.] Seven times as much; mul- 
tiplied by seven; sevenfold. 

Sép/tu-ple, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SEPTUPLED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. SEPTUPLING.] To multiply by seven; to 
make sevenfold. Herschel, 

Sép/ul-eher, bs [Fr. sépulcre, O. Fr. sepulchre, 

Sép/ul-chre, sepulcre, Pr. sepulcre, Sp. & Pg. 
sepulcro, It. sepolcro, Lat. sepulcrum, sepulchrum, 
from sepelire, to bury.] The place in which the 
dead body of a human being is interred, or a place 
destined for that purpose; a grave; atomb. ‘The 
stony entrance of this sepulcher.” Shak. 

Se-ptil’/cher, v.t. To bury; to inter; to entomb; 

Se-ptil/ehre, as, obscurely sepulchered. 

And, so sepulchered, in such pomp dost lie, 
Yhat kings for such a tomb would wish to die. Milton. 

Se-ptil/ehral, a. [Fr. sépulcral, Sp. sepulcral, It. 
sepulcrale, sepolcrale, Lat. sépulcralis.] Pertaining 
to burial, to the grave, or to monuments erected to 
the memory of the dead; as, a sepulchral stone; 
a sepulchral statue; a sepulchral inscription. 

Sép/ul-tiire (53), n. [Fr. sépulture, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
sepultura, It. sepultura, sepoltura, Lat. sepultura, 
from sepelire, sepultum, to bury.] The act of de- 
positing the dead body of a human being in the 
grave; burial; interment. ‘‘ Where we may royal 
sepulture prepare.” Dryden. 

Se-qua/ciotis (se-kwa/shus), a ([Lat. sequax, se- 
quacis, from sequt, to follow. ] 

1. Inclined to follow a leader; not moving on in- 
dependently; following; attendant. 
Trees uprooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre. Dryden. 
2. Hence, ductile; pliant; manageable. [Rare.] 
The forge was easy, and the matter ductile and sequacious. Ray. 
3. Having or observing logical sequence; logically 
consistent and rigorous ; consecutive in development 
or transition of thought. ‘‘The scheme of panthe- 
istic omniscience so prevalent among the sequacious 
thinkers of the day.” Sir W. Hamilton. 
Milton was not an extensive or discursive thinker, as Shake- 
speare was; for the motions of his mind were slow, solemn, 
and sequacious, like those of the planets. De Quincey. 

Se-qua/ciotis-mess, n. The state of being sequa- 
cious; disposition to follow. 

Se-quag/i-ty (se-kwis/i-t¥), n. [Lat. sequacitas, 
from sequax. See supra.) The state or quality of 
being sequacious; a following, or disposition to fol- 
low; ductility; pliableness. [ure.] Bacon. 

Se-qua/ri-otis, a. [See supra.] Following; sequa- 
cious. [Rare.] 





See Septum. (Bot.) 
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Sé/quel (se/kwel), n. [Fr. séquelie, Pr., 8p., & Pg. 
sequela, It. sequela, seguela, Lat, sequela, from sequt, 
to follow.] 

1. That which follows; a succeeding part; con- 
tinuation; as, the segwel of a man’s adventures or 
history. 

2. Consequence; event; as, let the sun or moon 
cease, fail, or swerve, and the sequel would be 
ruin. 

3. Consequence 


consequentialness. 
[Rare.] 


Whitgift. 

Se-quéla,n.; pl. SE-QUE/L#. [Lat., a follower, a 
result, from sequt, to follow.] One who, or that 
which, follows; as, (a@.) An adherent, or a band or 
sect of adherents. ‘‘Coleridge and his sequela.” 
G. P. Marsh. (b.) That which follows as the logi- 
eal result of a course of reasoning; inference; con- 
clusion; suggestion. ‘‘Sequelx, or thoughts sug- 
gested by the preceding aphorisms.” Coleridge. 
(c.) (Med.) The consequent of a disease. 

Sé/quence, n. [Fr. séquence, It. seguenza, L. Lat. 
sequentia, from Lat. seguens. See infra.] 

1. The state or quality of being sequent; order of 
following; succession. 

How art thou a king 
But by fair sequence and succession ? Shak. 

2. That which follows or succeeds; sequel; con- 
sequence, ‘‘The inevitable sequences of sin and 
punishment.” Bp. Hall. 

3. (Mus.) Any succession of chords (or harmonic 
phrase) rising or falling by the regular diatonic de- 
grees in the same scale; a succession of similar har- 
monic steps. 

4. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A hymn introduced in 
the mass on certain festival days, and recited or 
sung immediately before the gospel, and after the 
gradual or introit, whence the name. 

Bp. Fitzpatrick. 
Sé/quent, a. [Lat. sequens, p. pr. of sequt, to fol- 
low; It. seguente.] 

1. Following; succeeding. 


inferred ; 


What to this was sequent thou knowest. Shak. 
2. Consequential. [Rare.] 
Sé/quent, . 1. A follower. [0Obs.] Shak. 


2. That which follows as a result or consequence; 
a sequence or sequel. [Rare.] 

Se-quén/tial, a. Succeeding or following in order. 

Se-quén/tial-ly, adv. In succession. 

Se-qués/ter, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SEQUESTERED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SEQUESTERING.] [Fr. séquestrer, 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. sequestrar, It. sequestrare, Lat. se- 
questrare, to give up for safe keeping, from Lat. 
sequester, a depositary, trustee, into whose hands 
the Ted contested was placed until the dispute was 
settled. 

1. (Law.) To separate from the owner for a time; 
to take from parties in controversy and put into the 
possession of an indifferent person; to seize or take 
possession of, as property belonging to another, and 
hold it till the profits have paid the demand for 
which it is taken, or till he has performed the de- 
cree of court, or clears himself of contempt. 

Formerly the goods of a defendant in chancery were, in the 
last resort, sequestered and detained to enforce the decrees of 
the court. And now the profits of a benefice are sequestered to 
pay the debts of ecclesiastics. Blackstone. 

2. To take from or set aside from, as parties in 
controversy, and put into the possession of an in- 
different person. 

3. To set apart; to put aside; to remove; to sepa- 
rate from other things. 

I had wholly sequestered my civil affairs. 


4. To cause to retire or withdraw into obscurity ; 
to seclude; to send into retiracy. [Obs.] 

It was his tailor and his cook, his fine fashions and his 
French ragouts, which sequestered him. South. 

To sequester one’s self, to separate one’s self from soci- 
ety; to withdraw or retire; to seclude one’s self for the 
sake of privacy or solitude; as, to sequester one’s self 
from action. 

Se-qués/ter, v. 7. 1. To withdraw; to be apart. 
[Obs.] ‘To sequester out of the world into At- 
lantic and European politics.” Milton. 

2. (Law.) To renounce, as a widow, any concern 
with the estate of her husband. 

Se-qués/ter,n. 1. The act of sequestering; seques- 
tration; separation. [Obs.] 

2. (Law.) A person with whom two or more con- 
tending parties deposit the subject matter of the 
controversy; one who mediates between two par- 
ties; a mediator; an umpire or referee. Bouvier. 

Se-qués/tra-ble, a. Capable of being sequestered 
or separated; subject or liable to sequestration. 

Se-qués/trate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SEQUESTRATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. SEQUESTRATING.] To sequester. See 
SEQUESTER. 

Séq/ues-tra/tion, n. [Fr. séquestration, Sp. secu- 
estracion, It. sequestrazione, Lat. sequestratio. | 

1. (Civil and Common Law.) The act of separat- 
ing or setting aside a thing in controversy from the 
possession of both the parties that contend for it, 
to be delivered to the one adjudged entitled to it; 
it may be voluntary or involuntary. (Chancery.) 
A prerogative process empowering certain commis- 
sioners to take and hold a defendant’s property, and 
receive the rents and profits thereof, until he clears 
himself of a contempt or performs a decree of the 


Bacon. 





SERE 

court. (Zccl. Law.) A kind of execution for a rent, 
as in the case of a beneficed clerk, of the profits of 
a benefice, till he shall have satisfied some debt es- 
tablished by decree; the gathering up of the fruits 
of a benefice during a vacancy for the use of the 
next incumbent; the disposing of the goods, by the 
ordinary, of one who is dead, whose estate no man 
will meddle with. Craig. Tomlins. Wharton. 
(International Law.) The seizure of the property 
of an individual for the use of the state; particu- 
larly applied to the seizure, by a belligerent power, 
of debts due from its subjects to the enemy. Burrill. 

2. The state of being separated or set aside; 
separation; retirement; seclusion from society. 

Since Henry Monmouth first began to reign,... 


This loathsome sequestration have I had. Shak, 

3. Disunion; disjunction. [Obs.] Boyle. 
Séq/ues-tra/tor, n. [Lat. See oUnT aa ; 
1. One who sequesters property, or takes the pos- 


session of it for a time, to satisfy a demand out of 
its rents or profits. 

2. One to whom the keeping of sequestered prop- 
erty is committed. 

Se-qués'trum, n. [See SEQUESTRATE.] (Surg.) 
A portion of dead bone; —so called because it be- 
comes separated from the sound portion. 

Sé/quin, n. [Fr. sequin, Sp. zequi, O. Sp. zequin, 
It. zecchino, from zecca, the mint, from Ar. sekkah 
sikkah, a die, a stamp.] A gold coin of Italy and 
Turkey. [Written also chequin and zequin.] 

(= The average value of the sequin at Venice, and in 
other parts of Italy, is 9s. 6d. sterling, or about $2.30. In 
Turkey, the sequin is valued at from 7s. 6d. to 7s. 8d. ster- 
ling, or from about $1.81 to $1.85. 

Se-rigl/io (se-ril/yo), n. [It. serraglio, an inclosure 
of palisades, Sp. serrallo, O. Sp. cerraje, Pr. ser- 
ralh, Fr. sérail, from It. serrare, Sp. & Pg. cerrar, 
Pr. serrar, Fr. serrer, to shut, from L. Lat. serra, 
Lat. sera, a bar for fastening doors; afterward 
used for the Per. ser@i, a palace. See infra.] 

1. An inclosure; a place of separation. [Obs. . 
and rare. | 

I went to the Ghetto, where the Jews dwell asin asuburb by 
themselves. I passed by the piazza Judea, where their se- 
raglio begins. Evelyn. 

2. The palace of the grand seignior, or Turkish 
sultan, inhabited by the sultan himself, and all the 
officers and dependents of his court. In it are also 
confined the females of the harem. 

3. Hence, a harem; a place for keeping wives 
or concubines; and hence, a place of licentious 
pleasure; a house of debauchery. 

Se-rda@’/é (se-ri/e), n. [Per. serdi or sardi, a palace, 
a king’s court, a seraglio, an inn. Cf. CARAVAN- 
sARY.] A place for the accommodation of travelers 
in India and Tartary; a caravansary or rest-house. 

Sér/al-bii/men, n. [From serum and albumen.] 
(Chem.) The albumen of the blood;—so called in 
distinction from that of the white of an egg or 
ovalbumen, from which it differs slightly in its 
chemical reactions. Miller. 

Se-rang’,n. The boatswain of a vessel; —so called 
in the East Indies. Simmonds. 

Serape (si-ri/pa), n. [Sp.] <A blanket or shawl 
worn as an outer garment by the inhabitants of 
Spanish North America. 

Sér/aph, n.; Eng. pl. SER/APHS; Heb. pl. SER/A- 
PHIM, See SERAPHIM. [From Heb. sdéraph, to 
burn, to be eminent; Fr. séraphin, Pr. & Sp. sera- 
phin, serafin, Pg. seraphim, It. serafino.] An angel 
of the highest order. ; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns. Pope. 
Se-raphie, a. (Fr. séraphique, It. & Sp. sera- 
Se-raph/ie-al,§ fico.) 

1. Pertaining to, becoming or suitable to, a seraph; 
angelic; sublime; pure; refined. ‘‘Seraphic arms 
and trophies.” Milton. 

2. Burning or inflamed with love or zeal. 

Se-raph/ie-al-ly, adv. In a seraphic manner; in 
the manner of a seraph, 

Se-raph/ie-al-mess, 7. 
being seraphic. , 

Seeker n. The character, quality, or state 
of aseraph; seraphicalness. [Rare.] Cudworth. 

Sér/a-phim (-fim), n. pl. [See SeRAPH.] Angels 
of the highest order in the celestial hierarchy ; — 
sometimes improperly written seraphims, as in the 
common English version of the Bible. 

Sér/aph-i/na, n. A seraphine. 

Sér/aph-ine,n. [From seraph.] (Mus.) A wind 
instrument whose sounding parts are reeds, con- 
sisting of a thin tongue of brass playing freely 
through a slot ina plate. It has a fixed case, like a 
piano-forte, and is played by a similar key-board, 
Its bellows is worked by the foot. 

Led The melodeon is a portable variety of this instru- 
ment. 

Se-ra/pis, n. [Lat. & Gr.] (Myth.) An Egyptian 
deity, at first a symbol of the Nile, and so of fer- 
tility; later, one of the imperial divinities. 

Se-ras/kiér (Synop., §130),”. [Fr. sérasquier, Per. 
serrasker, from ser, head, chief, and Ar. asker, an 
army.] A general or commander of land forces in 
the Turkish empire. 

Sére,a. Dry; withered; sear. See SEAR. 


But with its sound it shook the sails 
That were so thin and sere. 


The state or quality of 


Coleridge. 
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Stre,n. [Fr. serre, from serrer, to lock or make 
fast. See SERAGLIO.] A claw or talon, [Obs.] 
‘““Their neck and cheeks tore with their eager 
seres.”” Chapman. 

Sér-e-nade/, n. [Fr. sérénade, Sp. & It. serenata, 
Pr. serena, from It. sera, Pr. sera, ser, Fr. soir, 
evening, from Lat. serus, late.] (Mus.) (a.) Music 
performed in the open air at night;—usually ap- 
plied to musical entertainments given in the open 
air at night, especially by gentlemen, in a spirit of 

gallantry, under the windows of ladies. (b.) A 
piece of music suitable to be performed at such 
times, Brande. 

Str-e-nade’, v. ¢. [imp. & p.p.SERENADED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. guReH ADING.1. To entertain with noctur- 
nal music. 

Sér-emnade’, v.i. To perform nocturnal music. 

Sér’e-na/ta,)n. [Pr. serena. See SERENADE.] 

Str/e-nate, (Mus.) A piece of vocal music on 
an amorous subject; a serenade. 

Or serenate which the starved lover sings 
To his proud fair. Milton. 

Se-réne’, a. [Lat. serenus, It., Sp.,& Pg. sereno, 
Pr. seren, sere, Fr. serein. 

1. Clear and calm; not ruffled or clouded; fair; 
bright; as, a serene sky; serene air. ‘‘ Full many 
a gem of purest ray serene.” Gray. 

2. Calm; unrufiled; undisturbed; as, a serene 
aspect; a serene soul. Milton. 

(2 Serene is given as a title to several princes and 
magistrates in Europe; as, serene highness; most serene. 


Se-réne’,n. [1. See supra. 2. Fr. serein, O. Fr. se- 
rain, Pr. seren, Sp. & Pg. sereno, from Pr. & It. 
sera, evening, from Lat. serus, late. ] 


1. Serenity; calmness; tranquillity. [Poet.] 
To their master is denied 
To share their sweet serene. Young. 
2. Evening air; night chill. [Obs.] ‘‘Some se- 
rene blast me.” B, Jonson. 


Se-réne’, v.t. [O. Fr. serene, Pr., Sp., & Pg. sere- 
nar, It. & Lat. serenare.] 

1. To make clear and calm; to quiet. 

2. To clear; to brighten. 

Se-réne/ly, adv. 1. Inaserene manner; calmly; 
quietly. 

The setting sun now shone serenely bright. 

2. With unruffled temper; coolly. 

Se-réne/ness, n, 
renity. 

Se-rén/i-tiide (30),. Calmness; serenity. [Obs.] 

Se-rtn/ity, n. [Lat. serenitas, Fr. sérénité, Pr. 
serenitat, Sp. serenidad, It. serenita. 

1. The condition or quality of being serene; 
clearness and calmness; quictness; stillness; peace, 
A general peace and serenity newly succeeded general trouble. 

Sir W. Temple. 

2. Calmness of mind; evenness of temper; un- 
disturbed state; coolness. 

I can not see how any men should transgress those moral 
rules with confidence and serenity. Locke. 

te Serenity is used as a title belonging to certain 
ranks and degrees of dignity; as, your serenity. 

Sérf (14),n. [Fr. serf, Pr. serv, ser, Sp. stervo, It. 
& Pg. servo, Lat. servus.] A servant or slave em- 
ployed in husbandry, and, in some countries, at- 
tached to the soil, and transferred with it, as for- 
merly in Russia. 

Syn.—Slave; servant.—SerF, SLAVE. A slave is 
the absolute property of his master, and may be sold in 
any way. A serf, according to the strict sense of the 
term, is one bound to work on a certain estate, and thus 
attached to the soil, and sold with it into the service of 


Pope. 
Prior. 
The state of being serene; se- 


another. In some countries, however, ser7s are mere 
slaves. 
Strf/age,n. The same as SERFDOM. 
Strf/dém, n. The state or condition of serfs. 
Seefiew.” nm. The same as SERFDOM. | Fare.] 
Sérge,n. [Fr. serge, sarge, Pr. serga, Sp. sarga, 


sirgo, It. sargia, L. Lat. sargia, sargium, from Lat. 
sericus, silken; originally a silken stuff. See SE- 
RIcEOus.] A woolen twilled stuff, the warp of 
which is worsted and the weft woolen. 

Silk serge, a twilled silk fabric used mostly by tailors 
for lining parts of gentlemen's coats. 

Strge, n. <A large candle, sometimes weighing 
many pounds, used in the ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic church, Fairholt. 

Ser’Sean-¢y (siir/jen-sy, or str/jen-s¥), n. [Cf. SER- 
GEANTY.| The office of a sergeant; sergeantship. 

Ser/seant (siir/jent, or str/jent) (Synop., § 180), n. 
[Fr. sergent, O. 8p. sergente, N. Sp. & Pg. sargen- 
to, It. sergente, Prov. It. servient, from Lat. servi- 
ens, p. pr. of servire, to serve.] [Written also ser- 
Jjeant.] 

1. Formerly, an officer in England, nearly an- 
swering to the more modern bailiff of the hundred; 
also, an officer whose duty was to attend on the 
king, and on the lord high steward in court, to ar- 
rest traitors and. other offenders, and who is now 
called sergeant-at-arms. 

2. (Mil.) A non-commissioned officer, next in 
rank above the corporal, in a company of infantry 
or troop of cavalry, whose duty is to instruct re- 
cruits in discipline, to form the ranks, &c, 

(=~ Besides the sergeants belonging to the companies, 
there is, in each regiment, a sergeant-major, a quarter- 
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master-sergeant, who assists the quartermaster, a color- 
sergeant, who carries the colors, and an ordnance-ser- 
geant, who has charge of the ammunition. 


3. A lawyer of the highest rank, and answering 
to the doctor of the civillaw. [ng.] Blackstone. 

4. A title sometimes given to the king’s servants ; 
as, sergeant-surgeon — servant-surgeon, 

Ser/Seant-at-iirms/ (siir/-, or sér/-), n. (Legis- 
lative Bodies.) An officer who executes the com- 
mands of the body in preserving order and pun- 
ishing offenses. Brande. 

Ser/Zeant-cy (siir/-, or str/-),n. The same as SER- 
GEANTSHIP, q. Vv. 

Ser/Seant-ma/jor (siir/-, or str/-), n. [From ser- 
geant and major.) (Mil.) A non-commissioned offi- 
cer who acts as assistant to the adjutant. Brande. 

Ser/Seant-ry (sir/jent-ry, or str/jent-ry¥), n. The 
same as SERGEANTY. [/fare.] 

Ser/Seant-ship (sir/jent-ship, ov str/jent-ship), n. 
The office of a sergeant. 

Ser/Seant-y (sir/-, or str/-), n. [L. Lat. sergentia, 
sergantia. See SERGEANT.] An honorary kind of 
service that can not be due from a tenant to any 
lord, but to the king only. [£ng.] 

Grand sergeanty, a particular kind of tenure by which 
the tenant was bound to do some special honorary ser- 
vice to the king in person, as to carry his banner, his 
sword, or the like. Yomlins. Cowell. Blackstone. — Petit 
sergeanty. See PETIT. 


Sé/vi-al, a. 1. Pertaining to a series; consisting of 
aseries; appearing in successive parts; as, a serial 
work. 

2. (Bot.) Of, or pertaining to, rows. Gray. 

Sé@/ri-al, n. A work appearing in a series or suc- 
cession of parts; a tale, or other writing, published 
in successive numbers of a periodical. 

Sé/ri-al-ly, adv. In aseries, or regular order; as, 
arranged serially, or published serially. 

Sé/ri-ate, a. Arranged in a series or succession; 
pertaining to a series. 

Sé/ri-ate-ly, adv. Ina regular series. 

Sé-ri-a/ tim, adv. [Lat.] In regular order, 

Se-ri/ceotis (se-rish/us), a. [Lat. sericeus, equiva- 
lent to sericus, silken, sericum, Seric stuff, sill, 
from Sericus, belonging to the Seres, Gr. Uipes, a 
people of Eastern Asia, the modern Chinese, cele- 
brated for their silken fabrics. ] 

1. Pertaining to silk; consisting of silk; silky. 

2. (Bot.) Covered with very soft hairs pressed 
close to the surface; as, a sericeous leaf. 

Sér/i-etilt/fire, n. [Lat. Seres, the Chinese, and 
cultura, culture, because silk came from the Chi- 
nese.] The raising of silk-worms. 

Sé/riés (sé/réz, or s0/ri-éz, 89) (Synop., § 180), m. 
[Lat. series, from serere, sertum, to join or bind 
together; Fr. série, It. & Sp. serie.] 

1. A number of things or events standing or suc- 
ceeding in order, and connected by a like relation; 
sequence; order; course; a succession of things; 
a line or row of things; as, a series of calamitous 
events. 


During some years his life was a series of triumphs. Macaulay. 


2. (Wat. Hist.) An order or subdivision of some 
class of natural bodies. 

3. (Math.) An indefinite number of terms suc- 
ceeding one another, each of which is derived from 
one or more of the preceding, by a fixed law, called 
the law of the series; as, an arithmetical series; a 
geometrical series. 

Sér/in, n. [Fr. serin, from Gr. cerpiv, a siren, anda 
small singing-bird.] (Ornith.) A song-bird of the 
finch family, found in the central parts of Europe. 
It has a small, horny, and short bill, and its habits 
are mostly similar to those of the canary bird. 

Sé/ri-o-edm/ie, a. Having a mixture of seri- 

Sé/ri-o-edm/ie-al, } ousness and sport; partaking 
both of seriousness and comicality. 

S@/ri-otis, a. [Lat. seriws, It. serioso, serio, Sp. 
serio, Fr. sérieux.] 

1. Grave in manner or disposition; earnest; 
solemn; not light, gay, or volatile. 

He is always serious, yet there is about his manner a grace- 
ful ease. Macaulay. 


2. Really intending what is said; being in ear- 
nest; not jesting or making a false pretense. 

3. Important; weighty; not trifling; grave. 

The Holy Scriptures bring to our ears the most serious 
things in the world. ‘oung. 

4. Hence, giving rise to apprehension; attended 
with danger; as, a serious exposure or injury. 

Syn.— Grave; solemn; important; weighty. 
GRAVE. 

Sé/ri-otts-ly, adv. Ina serious manner; gravely; 
solemnly; in earnest; without levity; in an impor- 
tant degree. 

S@/ri-otis-mess, n. The condition or quality of be- 
ing serious ; gravity of manner or of mind; so- 
lemnity. 

That spirit of religion and seriousness vanished all at once. 
Atterbury. 

Ser/jeant, n. A sergeant. See SERGEANT. 

Ser-m6¢/i-ni/tion, n. [Lat. sermocinatio, from ser- 
mocinari, to converse, discourse, from sermo, 
sermonis, discourse, Pr. sermocinatio. See SErR- 
MON.] The making of speeches or sermons; ser- 
monizing. [Obs.] Peacham. 


See 








SERPENT 


Ser-md¢/i-na/tor, n. [Lat. See supra.] One who 
makes sermons or speeches. [obs.¢ 

Sér’mon (14), n. [Lat. sermo, sermonis, a speaking, 
discourse, from serere, sertum, to join, connect, 
i. q. serta oratio, a connected speech, Fr. & Sp. 
sermon, Pr. sermo, sermon, It. sermone. 

1. A discourse or address; a talk. Cabs4 

2. Specifically, a discourse delivered in public, 
usually by a clergyman, for the purpose of religious 
instruction, and grounded on some text or passage 
of Scripture. 

His preaching much, but more hi i 

A Wing cermom of the truths oe Ted 

3. Hence, a serious address; a lecture on one’s 
conduct or duty; a set exhortation or reproof;— 
often in a depreciatory sense. 

Sétr/mon, v.t. [Obs.] 1. To discourse to or of, as 
in a sermon. Spenser. 

2. To tutor; to lesson; toteach. ‘‘Come, sermon 
me no further.” Shak. 

Sér’/mon, v. i. To compose or deliver a sermon. 

Obs.] Milton. 

Sér/mon-eer’, n, A preacher; a sermonizer; a 
sermonist. [JZare.] B. Jonson. 

Ser-mon/ie, a. Resembling, or appropriate to, 

Ser-mon/ie-al, a sermon; grave and didactic. 
[Rare.]} ‘‘ Conversation . .. grave or gay, satirical 
or sermonic.” Prof. Wilson. 

Sér/mon-ing, 7. Diseourse; instruction; advice. 
[ Obs.] Chaucer. 

Séxr/mon-ish, a. Resembling asermon. [Rare.] 

Sér/mon-ist, n. A writer or deliverer of sermons; 
a sermonizer, 

Str/’/mon-ize, v. t. To preach or discourse to; to 
affect or influence by means of a sermon or of ser- 
mons. ' [Zare.] 

Which of us shall sing or sermonize the other fast asleep. 

Landor. 

Sér’/mon-ize, v. i. [imp. & Pp. p. SERMONIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. SERMONIZING. | 

1. To make sermons; to compose or write a ser- 
mon or sermons; to preach, 

2. To inculcate rigid rules. [Rare.] Chesterfield. 
Sér/mon-iz/er, n. One who sermonizes. 
Sér/mount-ain, n. [Fr. sermontain, Lat. siler 

montanum.] (Bot.) A plant of the genus Laser- 
pitium (L. siler). Lee. 

Se-ron’ | (-rdon’),n. (Synop., § 180). [Fr. serron, 

Se-roon/ Sp. seron, a hamper, pannier, augm. 
of sera, a large pannier or basket. ] 

1. A bale or package of skin or leather for drugs 
or the like; a ceroon. 

2. (Com.) (a.) A weight, varying with the sub- 
stance to which it is applied; thus, a seroon of al- 
monds is a quantity of about 874 pounds; of anise- 
seed, from three to four hundred weight; of Castile 
soap, from two hundred and a half to three hun- 
dred and three quarters. (0.) An African weight of 
185.55 grains. Simmonds. 

Sé/rOse, a. Watery; serous. [Obs.] More. 

Se-ros/ity,n. [Fr. sérosité, Sp. serosidad, It. se- 
rosita. See SEROUS. ] 

1. The thin, watery liquid forming the chief con- 
stituent of most animal fluids, as of blood, milk, 
and the like; serum. 

2. A fluid which exudes from the albumen of the 
serum of the blood when coagulated by heat. 

Dunglison. Ure. 

Sér/o-tine, n. [Fr. sérotine, from Lat. serotinus, 
that comes or happens late.] (Zodl.) A species of 
bat found in Europe ( Vespertilio serotinus). 

Se-rdt/i-notis, a. [Lat. serotinus, fr. serus, late.] 
(Bot.) Happening later in a season than is cus- 
tomary with allied species. Gray. 

S@/rotis, a. [Fr. séreux, Sp. & It. seroso. Sce SE- 
RUM. 

af nin; watery; like whey; — said of that part 
of the blood which separates in coagulation from 
the grumous or red part; also, of the fluid which 
lubricates a serous membrane, 

2. Pertaining to serum. 


Serous membrane. See MEMBRANE. 


Str/pent, n. [Fr. & Pr. serpent, It. serpente, Sp. 
serpiente, Lat. serpens, serpentis (sc. bestia), fr. ser- 
pens, p. pr. of serpere, Gr. Eprew, to creep. | 

1. (Zo0dl,) A snake; an ophidian reptile without 
feet. 

g@- The bodies of serpents are extremely elongated, 
and move by means* of the folds they form when in con- 
tact with the ground. Their hearts have two auricles. 
This is the widest use of the term serpent. This term is 
likewise applied to a family of ophidian reptiles, which 
comprises all the genera without a sternum, and without 
any vestige of a shoulder. 


2. Figuratively, a subtle or malicious person. 

3. A species of firework having a serpentine mo- 
tion as it passes through the air. 

4. (Astron.) A constellation represented as a 
serpent held by Ophiuchus or 
Serpentarius. P. Cyc. 

5. (Mus.) A bass wind in- 
strument, of a loud and coarse 
tone, formerly much used in 
military bands, and sometimes 
introduced into the orchestra; 
—8o called from its form. 

Str’/pent, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SERPENTED; p. pr. & 





Serpent. 


(5.) 
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SERPENTARIA 


vb, 2. SERPENTING.] To wind like a serpent; to 
crook about; to meander, [Jtare.] ‘The serpent- 
ing of the Thames.” Evelyn. 

Sér/pen-ta'ri-d, n. (Lat. (sc. herba), from ser- 
pens, Fr. serpentaire. See supra.] (Bot.) A plant of 
various genera and species; — applied especially 
as the specific name of numerous plants that have 
been reputed to be remedial of snake-bites, as Aris- 
tolochia serpentaria, Prenanthes serpentaria, &c. 

Sér'pen-ta’ri-ws,n. [N. Lat., from Lat. serpens, 
Fr. serpentaire. See supra.) (Astron.) A constel- 
lation in the northern hemisphere ;—called also 
Ophiuchus. 

Str/pent-eii/eum-ber, 7. 
genus Trichosanthes. y 

Sér/pent-éat/er, n. (Ornith.) A bird of Africa 
that devours serpents; secretary-bird. 

Str’pent-fish, n. (Jchth.) A fish with a body of 
a ribbon-like and compressed form, and a band of 
red running lengthwise; Cepola rubescens. P. Cyc. 

Ser-ptnt/i-form, a. [Fr. serpentiforme, from Lat. 
serpens, a serpent, and forma, form.} Having the 
form of a serpent. 

Str/pen-tig’e-noitis, a. [From Lat. serpens, a ser- 
pent, and genere, gignere, to beget, bear; Lat. ser- 
pentigena.| Bred of a serpent. 

Str’pen-tine, a. [Lat. serpentinus, It. & Sp. ser- 
pentino, Fr. serpentin, Pr. serpentin, serpenti.] 
Resembling a serpent ; having the shape or qual- 
ities of a serpent; winding or turning one way and 
the other, like a moving serpent; anfractuous; me- 
andering; crooked; spiral. 


(Bot.) A plant of the 


Thy shape 
Like his, and color serpentine. Milton. 

Serpentine tongue (Far.), a tongue moving like a ser- 
pent;—said of a horse’s tongue when he is constantly 
moving it, and sometimes passing it over the bit. — Ser- 
pentine verse, a verse which begins and ends with the 
same word. 

Styr’pen-tine, n. [Fr. serpentine, Sp. serpentin, 

' It. serpentino.| (Min.) A mineral or rock consist- 
ing chiefly of the hydrous silicate of magnesia, and 
usually of an obscure green color, with shades and 
spots arising from the presence of small quantities 
of chromic iron, which give it a spotted or mottled 
appearance resembling a serpent’s skin. The finer 
varieties, called precious or noble serpentine, are 
translucent, and of different shades of rich oil-green 
color, usually dark, but sometimes pale. Dana. 

Str/pen-tine, v.i. To turn or bend like a serpent; 
to serpentize. [Rare.] 

Str/pen-tine-ly, adv. In aserpentine manner. 

Str’/pent-i/nowts, a. Relating to, or like, serpen- 
tine; as, serpentinows in character. 

Str/pent-ize, v.¢. To turn or bend, like a serpent, 
first in one direction and then in the opposite; to 
meander; to wind. [fare.] 

The river runs before the door, and serpentizes more than 
you can conceive. H. Walpole. 

Str’pent-ry, n. 1. A winding like that of a ser- 
pent. 

; 2. A place inhabited or infested by serpents, 

Str/pent’s-téngue (-tiing), 7. 

1. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Ophioglossum ; 
adder’s-tongue. 

2. (Paleon.) The fossil tooth of a species of shark; 
—so called from its resemblance to a tongue with 
its root. 

Sér’pet,n. [From Lat. sirpus, scirpus, a rush, sir- 
pulus, scirpulus, a basket made of rushes.] A bas- 
ket. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 

Ser-pig/i-nmows, a. [Fr. serpigineux.] Affected 
with serpigo. 

Ser-pt’go (Synop., § 130), [L. Lat., from Lat, 
serpere, to creep; Fr. & It. serpigine, Sp. ser- 
pigo, Pr. serpige.| (Med.) A disease of the skin, 
rObepae known as ringworm. See RINGWORM. 

Ds. 

stv poise, n. [Fr.] (Bot.) Wild thyme. 

Sér'pt-ld, n. [Lat., @ 
a little snake or ser- ( 
pent, from serpere, 
to creep.] (Zo00l.) 
A genus of annelids, 
whose calcareous 
twisting tubes cover 
stones, shells, and 





other submarine 
bodies. See SERPuU- 
LIDAN. Eng. Cyc. 


Ser-pii/le-an, 
Sex pi/lLdan, | Ue . 
(Zo6l.) An animal _, a 
of the order Annelli- Serpulidans. 
da, of the genus Serpula, forming calcareous tubes, 
which twine round and cover stones, shells, and the 
like. Kirby. 
Str/pu-lite (49),. [N. Lat. serpula, Fr. serpule, a 
genus of anellidans, from Lat. serpula. See supra.} 
(Paleon.) A petrified shell or fossil of the genus 
Serpula. Jameson. 
Sétrr,v.t. [Fr. serrer, Pr. serrar, It. serrare. See 
SERAGLIO.] To crowd, press, or drive together. 
[ Obs.] Bacon. 
Sér’rate, a. (Lat. serratus, from serra, a saw; 
Sér/ria-ted, Fr. serré.] 
1. Notched on the edge, like a saw. 
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2. (Bot.) Having sharp notches about 
the edge, pointing toward the extremity ; 
as, a serrate leaf. 

Doubly serrate, having small serratures up- 
on the large ones, as in the elm. — Serrate- 
ciliate, having fine hairs, like the eyelashes, 
on the serratures ;— said of a leaf. — Serrate- 
dentate, having the serratures toothed. 


Ser-ra/tion, n. The condition of being 
serrate; formation in the shape of a saw. 
Sér/ra-tiire (53), n. [Lat. serratura, a 
sawing, from serrare, to saw.] A notch- 
ing like that between the teeth of a saw, 
in the edge of any thing. Martyn. 
Sér/ri-ea/ted, a. [Lat. sericus, silken.] 
Hist.) Covered with a short, fine, silky down. 
Sér’ri-e6rn, n. [Lat. serra, saw, and cornu, horn.] 
(Entom.) A coleopterous insect having serrated an- 
tenn. Brande. 
Sér/roiis, a. [From Lat. serra, a saw.] Like the 
teeth of asaw; jagged. [Obs.] Browne. 
Sér/ru-late, a. [From Lat. serrula, alittle saw, 
Sér/ru-la/ted, diminutive of serra, a saw; Fr. 
serrulé.| (Bot.) Finely serrate ; having very minute 
notches. 
Sér/ru-la/tion, n. The state of being notched 
minutely, like a fine saw. Wright. 
Sér’/ry, v. t. ee serrer. See SERR.] To crowd; 
to press together. [Iare, exceptin the p.p.] ‘To 
relax their servied files.” Milton. 
S@/rum, n. [Lat., allied to Gr. dpés, or A665.) 
(Physiol.) (a.) The liquid portion of the blood, af- 
ter the separation of the coagulum or clot, of which 
albumen is the principal organic ingredient. (0.) 
A os of similar nature exuded from the blood-ves- 
sels, 
Serum of milk, the whey, or that which remains after 
the removal of the caseine and butter. 


Sérv’a-ble, a. 1. Capable of being served. 

2. Capable of being preserved. 

Sérv/age, n. Serfage; slavery; servitude. [Obs. 

Sér/val,n. [Fr., Sp., Pg., & Ger. serval.] (Zodl. 
A digitigrade, carnivorous mammal, of the cat 
tribe, the Felis serval of Southern Africa. It is a 
middle-sized species, with a long tail and black 
spots. 

Sérv/ant,n. [Fr. servant, a. & p. pr. of servir, to 
serve; Pr. servent, sirvent, It. & Pg. servente, Sp. 
sirviente, Lat. serviens, p. pr. of servire.] 

1. One who serves, or does services, voluntarily 
or involuntarily; a person who is employed by 
another for menial offices, or for other labor, and is 
subject to his command; a person who labors or 
exerts himself for the benefit of another, his master 
or employer; a subordinate helper. 

I shall be glad to be yourservant. Shak. 

(= In a legal sense, stewards, factors, bailiffs, and 
other agents, are servants for the time they are employed 
in such character, as they act in subordination to others. 
So any person may be legally the servant of another, in 
whose business, and under whose order, direction, and 
control, he is acting for the time being. Chitty. 

2. One in a state of subjection. 

3. A person of base condition or ignoble spirit. 

I have seen servants upon horses, and princes walking as 
servants upon the earth. ecles. x. 7. 

Servant of servants, one debased to the lowest condi- 
tion of servitude. —Your humble servant, your obedient 
servant, phrases of civility, used more especially in clos- 
ing a letter, and expressing the willingness of the speaker 
or writer to do service to the person addressed. ‘‘Our 
betters tell us they are our humble servants, but under- 





Serrate 
Leaf. 


(Nat. 


stand us to be their slaves.” Swift. 
Sérv/ant, v.t. To subject. [0ds.] Shak. 
Sér/vant-ess,n. A female servant; amaid-servant. 

[Obs.] Wycliffe. 
Str/vant-girl, jn. A female servant; a maid- 
Sétr/vant-maid, servant. 


Sér/vant-mian, 7.; pl. SER/VANT-MEN, A male 
servant; a man-servant. 

Sér/vant-ry, . A body of servants; servants col- 
lectively. [fare.] 

Sérve (14), v. ¢. es & p.p. SERVED; p. pr. & vb. 
mM. SERVING.] [Fr., Sp., & Pg. servir, Pr. servir, 
sirvir, It. & Lat. servire, from Lat. servus, a ser- 
vant or slave. | 

1. To work for; to labor in behalf of; to exert 
one’s self continuously or statedly for the benefit 
of; to do service for; to act as servant to; to be in 
the employment of, as an inferior, domestic, serf, 
slave, hired assistant, official helper, or the like; 
specifically, to render spiritual obedience and wor- 
ship to. 

Jacob loved Rachel, and said, I will serve thee seven years 
for Rachel thy younger daughter. Gen. xxix. 18. 

No man can serve two masters. Matt. vi. 24. 


Had I but served my God with hal the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 


Have left me naked to mine enemies. Shak. 
A goddess among gods, adored and served @ 
By angels numberless, thy daily train. Hilton. 


2. To be subservient or subordinate to; to acta 
secondary part under; to appear as the inferior of; 
to minister to. 

Bodies bright and greater should not serve 
The less, not bright. , Milton. 

3. To wait upon in the services of the table; to 

attend at meals; to supply with food. 


- SERVICE 


Others, pampered in their shameless pride, 
Are served in plate. iden. 
4. Hence, to bring forward, arrange, deal, dis- 
tribute; as, a portion of any thing, especially of 
food prepared for eating ; — generally with up, out; 
oe with in; as, to serve out provisions to sol- 

jiers. 

Bid them .. . serve in the meat, and we will come in to din- 
ner. : Shak. 
Some part, he roasts, then serves it up so dressed. Dryden. 


5. To perform the service of; to do the duties 
required in or for; as, a curate may serve two 
churches; to serve one’s country. 

6. To contribute or conduce to; to promote; to 
be left sufficient for; to satisfy; to content; as, to 
serve one’s turn. — 

7. To answer as something to; to do duty for; 
to be in the place of any thing to; as, a sofa may 
serve one for a seat and a couch. 

8. To treat; to behave one’s self to; to requite; 
to act toward; as, he served me very ill. 

To serve an attachment, or writ of attachment (Lai), 
to levy it on the person or goods by seizure, or to seize. 
— To serve an execution, to levy it on lands, goods, or 
person, by seizure or taking possession. —To serve a pro- 
cess, in general to read it, so as to give due notice to the 
“party concerned, or to leave an attested copy with him or 
his attorney, or at his usual place of abode.—TZo serve a 
warrant, to read it, and to seize the person against whom 
it is issued. —7o serve a writ, to read it to the defendant, 
or to leave an attested copy at his usual place of abode. 
—To serve an office, to discharge a public duty —To serve 
a rope (Naut.), to wind something, as spun-yarn, &c., 
tight round it, to prevent friction. Totten.—To serve one 
out, to retaliate upon; to requite. ‘‘Ill serve you out 
for this.” C. Kingsley.—To serve one’s self of, to use; to 
make use of; to avail one’s self of. [A Gallicism.} “1 
will serve myself of this concession.” Chillingworth. — 
To serve the time, to regulate one’s actions by the re- 
quirements of the time, instead of by one’s duty; to bea 
time-server. ‘They think herein we serve the time, be- 
cause thereby we either hold or seek preferment.”’ Hooker. 

Syn. — To obey; minister to; subserve; promote; aid; 
help; assist; benefit; succor. 

Strve, v.i. 1. To be a servant or slave; to be em- 
ployed in labor or other business for another; to be 
in subjection. 

The Lord shall give thee rest ... from the hard bondage 
wherein thou wast made to serve. Is. Xiv. 3. 

2. To perform domestic offices to another; to 
wait; to attend. 

3. To be in service; to do duty; to discharge the 
requirements of an office or employment; and, 
specifically, to act as a soldier, seaman, &c. 

Many noble gentlemen ... who before had been great com- 
manders, but now served as private gentlemen without ay 

owes. 

4. To be of use; to accomplish an end; to be 
sufficient; to answer. 

She feared that all would not serve. 
This little brand will serve to light your fire. 


Sétrv’er,n. 1. One who serves. 
2. A waiter for carrying things on; a salver. 
Strvice, n. [Fr. service, Pr. servizi, Sp. servicio, 
Pg. servi¢o, It. servizio, Lat. servitiwm, A-S. serfis. 
See SERVE. ] 

1. The act of serving; the occupation of a ser- 
vant; the performance of labor for the benefit of 
another, or at another’s command; attendance of an © 
inferior, or hired helper, or slave, &c., on a superior, 
employer, master, or the like; also, spiritual obedi 
ence and love. 

Madam, I entreat true peace of you, 
Which I will purchase with my duteous service. Shak. 

God requires no man’s sevice upon hard and unreasonable 
terms. illotson. 

2. The deed of one who serves; labor performed 
for another; assistance or kindness rendered; duty 
done or required; office. 

I will yet do you service, Shak. 

This poem was the last piece of service I did for my master, 
King Charles. Dryden. 

3. Office of devotion; official religious duty per- 
formed; religious rites appropriate to any event or 
ceremonial; as, a burial service. 

The outward service of ancient religion, the rites, ceremo- 
nies, and ceremonial vestments of the old law. _ Coleridge. 

4. Hence, a musical composition for use in 
churches. 

5. Duty performed in, or appropriate to, an 
office or charge; official function; hence, specifi- 
cally, military or naval duty; performance of the 
duties of a soldier. 

When he cometh to experience of service abroad... he 
maketh a worthy soldier. Spenser. 

To go on the forlorn hope is a service of peril; who will un-— 
dertake it, if it be not also a service of honor? Macaulay. 

6. Usetul office; advantage conferred ; that which 
promotes interest or happiness; benefit; avail. 

The stork’s plea, when taken in a net, was the service she 
did in picking up venomous creatures. LD’ Estrange. 
7. Profession of respect uttered or sent. D 

Pray do my service to his majesty. Shak, 

8. Order of dishes at table; a set or number of 
vessels ordinarily used at table; as, a service of 
plate or glass. 


There was no extraordinary service seen on the board. 
4 Hakewill. 


Sidney. 
Dryden. 
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SERVICEABLE 


9. (Waut.) The materials used for serving a rope, 
as spun-yarn, small lines, and the like. 

10. (Bot.) A tree and its fruit, the European 
mountain-ash, or roan-tree. See SERVICE-TREE. 


Q@ The wild service is of the genus Crategus. 


Service of a writ, process, &c. (Law), judicial delivery 
or communication thereof; the communication of process 
to a party or witness, so as to subject him to its opera- 
tion; the reading of it to the person to whom notice is 
intended to be given; or the leaving of an attested copy 
with the person or his attorney, or at his usual place of 
abode. — Service of an attachment, the seizing of the per- 
son or goods according to the direction. — Service of an 
execution, the levying of it upon the goods, estate, or per- 
son of the defendant. —7® see service (Mil.), to come into 
actual contact with the enemy. Campbell. 


Sérv/i¢e-a-ble, a. 1. Doing service; promoting 
arene, interest, advantage, or any good; useful 


to any end; adapted to any good end or use; bene- 
ficial; advantageous. ‘‘Serwiceable to religion and 
learning.” Atterbury. 


2. Prepared for rendering service; capable of, or 
fit for, the performance of duty; hence, active; dil- 
igent; officious. ‘‘ Seeing her so sweet and service- 


able,” Tennyson, 
Bright-harnessed angels sit in order serviceable, Milton. 
I know thee well, a serviceable villain. Shak. 


Sérv/i¢e-a-ble-mess, n. 1. The state or quality of 
being serviceable; usefulness in promoting good of 
any kind; beneficialness. 

All action being for some end, its aptness to be commanded 
or forbidden must be founded upon its serviceableness or dis- 
serviceableness to some end. Norris. 

2. Readiness to do service; diligence. Sidney. 

Strv/i¢e-a-bly, adv. In a serviceable manner. 

Strvli¢e-age, n. Service; servitude. — [Obs.] 
‘“‘Thralldom base and serviceage.” Fairfax. 

Strvlice-bér/ry, n. The berry of the service-tree, 

Strv’i¢e-book, #. A prayer-book or missal. 

Sérv/ice-pipe, n. A pipe connecting mains with a 
dwelling, as in gas-pipes, and the like. Tomlinson. 

Sérv/ice-tree, n. (Bot.) One of several species of 
trees allied to the apple, and found in a wild state, 
as the American shad-bush, and the European 
mountain-ash or roan-tree. They all have richly 
colored fruit, which is sometimes eaten. 

Sérv/i-ent, a. [Lat. serviens, p. pr. of servire. See 
SERVE and SERVANT.] Subordinate. [Obs.] Dyer. 

Servient tenement or estate (Law), that on which the 
burden of a servitude or an easement is imposed. See 
DoMINANT. Gale & Whatley. 


Serviette (sér/ve/tt’),n. [Fr.] A napkin for the 
table. 

Sérv/ile (Synop., §130),a. [Fr. & It. servile, Pr., 
Sp., Pg., & O. Fr. servil, Lat. servilis, from servire, 
to serve, servus, a servant or slave. ] 

1. Pertaining to, or befitting, a servant or slave; 
slavish; mean; proceeding from dependence; as, 
servile fear; servile obedience. 

2. Held in subjection; dependent. 

Even fortune rules no more a servile land. Pope. 

3. Meanly submissive; cringing; fawning; as, 
servile flattery. 

She must bend the servile knee. Thomson. 

4. (Gram.) (a.) Not belonging to the original 
root; as, a servile letter. (b.) Not itself sounded, 
but serving to lengthen the preceding vowel, as ein 
tune. 

Sérv/ile, n. (Gram.) An element which forms no 
part of the original root ; — opposed to radical. 

Sérv/ile-ly, adv. In aservile manner; slavishly. 

Sérv/ile-mess, n, [Fr. servilité, Sp. servilidad, It. 

Ser-vil/i-ty, servilita.) The state or quality 
of being servile; the condition of a slave or bond- 
man; slavery; baseness; obsequiousness; slavish 
deference, 

To be a queen in bondage is more vile 
Than is a slave in base servility. Shak, 

Strv/ing-bodard, n. A flat piece of timber used in 
serving ropes. , 

Strv/ing-maid, n. <A female servant; a menial. 

Strv/ing-mial/let, n. A wooden mallet used in 
serving ropes. 

Strv/ing-naain, n.; pl, SERV/ING-MEN, A male 
servant; a menial. 

Sérv/i-tor, n. [Lat., from servire, to serve, It. ser- 
vitore, Sp. & Pg. servidor, Pr. servire, servidor, Fr. 
serviteur.] 

1. One who serves; a servant; an attendant; one 
who acts under another; a follower or adherent. 
* Your trusty and valiant servitor.” Shak, 

2. (University of Oxf.) An undergraduate, who 
is partly supported by the college funds, such as 
is called, in Cambridge, a sizar, They formerly 
waited at table, but this service is now dispensed 
with. Brande, 

Strv/i-tor-ship, n. The office or condition of a 
servitor. Boswell, 

Sérv/i-tade (14), x. [Fr. servitude, Pr. servitut, O. 
Sp. servitud, N. Sp. servidumbre, It. serviti, Lat. 
servitudo, from servire, to serve; servus, a slave.] 

1. The state of voluntary or involuntary subjec- 
tion to a master; service; the condition of a slave; 
slavery; bondage; hence, a state of slavish depend- 
ence, 


You would have sold your king to slaughter, 


His princes and his peers to servitude, Shak. 





2. Servants collectively. [Obs.] 
After him a cumbrous train 
Of herds and flocks, and numerous servitude.  Jfilton. 

3. (Law.) A right, whereby one thing is subject to 
another thing or person, for use or convenience, con- 
trary to the common right. 

Personal servitude, is that which arises when the use 
of a thing is granted as a real right to a particular indi- 
vidual other than the proprietor. — Predial servitude, is 
that which one estate owes to another estate; when it 
relates to lands, vineyards, gardens, or the like, it is called 
rural; when it relates to houses and buildings, it is called 
urban. 

= The object of a servitude is either to suffer some- 
thing to be done by another, or not to do something, and 
never consists in doing any thing. The easements of the 
English correspond in some respects with the servitudes 
of the Roman law. Both terms are used by common law 
writers, and often indiscriminately, The former, however, 
rather indicates the right enjoyed, and the latter the bur- 
den imposed. Ayliffe. Erskine. Mackenzie. Washburn. 


Sérv/i-tiire, n. Servants collectively; servants. 
[ Obs.] Milton. 

Ses/a-me, n. [Fr. sésame, Sp. sesamo, It. seswmo, 
sisamo, Lat, sesamum, sesama, Gr. cfjcapov, oncapn, 
Ar. simsim.] (Bot.) An annual herbaceous plant of 
the genus Sesamwm, from the seeds of which an oil 
is expressed. 

Sés/a-me-grass, n. (Bot.) A tall grass (Tripsa- 
cum dactyloides), growing sometimes six feet high. 
It is found in the middle and northern parts of the 
United States ;—called also gama-grass. 

Sés/a-moid (110), )a. [Fr. sésamoide, Gr. onca- 

Sés/a-moid/al, poetons, from cfcapoy and eidos, 
form, likeness.] (Anat.) Resembling in form the 
seeds of sesame ; — said of the small bones found in 
the substance of the tendons at the articulations of 
the great toes, and sometimes at the joints of the 
thumbs, and in other parts. 

Sts/a-mim, n. [See supra.] (Bot.) A genus of 
herbaceous plants, the seeds of which are some- 
times used for food, and also furnish a valuable oil; 
oily-grain. 

Sés/ban, n. [Fr. sesban, Ar. saisabin, scisebdn, a 
kind of tree; Per. sisabdn, seed of cinquefoil.] 
(Bot.) A leguminous plant; a species of Sesbania or 
Aischynomene, Loudon. 

Svs'e-li, n. [Lat. seseli, seselis, Gr. céced, céceXrs. 
See CicELy.] (Bot.) A genus of plants; meadow 
saxifrage; hartwort. 

Sts'qut. ([Lat.,one half more, one and a half.] 
(Chem.) A prefix denoting the proportion of three 
equivalents of the substance to the name of which 
it is prefixed to two equivalents of the other ele- 
ment, or proximate principle; as, sesquioxide. 

tS Sesquidupli is sometimes used in the same man- 
ner to denote the proportions of two and a half to one, 
or rather of five to two. 

SEs/qui-il’ter, a. [See infra.] Sesquialteral. 

Sés/qui-al’ter, n. [Fr. sesquialtére. See infra.] 

Sés/qul-al/ter-a, (Mus.) A stop, on the organ, 
containing three ranks of pipes. PB, Cyes 

Sés/qui-al/ter-al, ) a, [Lat. sesqguialter, once and 

Sés/qui-al/ter-ate, a half, from sesqut and alter, 
other, Fr. sesquialtere.] One and ahalf of another, 

Sesquialteral floret (Bot.), a large, fertile floret, accom- 
panied with a small, abortive one. — Sesquialteral ratio 
(Math.), the ratio of one and a half to one; thus 9 and 6 
are in a sesqguialteral ratio. 

Sés/qui-al/ter-oiis, a. [See supra.] Sesquialteral. 

Sés/qui-br0/mide, n. [Prefix sesqgui and bromide. | 
(Chem.) A compound of bromine with another ele- 
ment, in the proportions of three equivalents of bro- 
mine to two of the other element. 

Sés/qui-ceiir’bo-nate, n. [Prefix sesqui and carbo- 
nate.| (Chem.) A salt composed of three equivalents 
of carbonic acid with two equivalents of any base. 

Sés/qui-ehld/ride, 7. [Prefix sesqui and chloride.] 
(Chem.) A compound of chlorine with another ele- 
ment, in the proportions of three equivalents of chlo- 
rine to two of the other element. 

Sés/qui-cy’a-mide, mn. [Prefix sesqui and cyanide.] 
(Chem.) A compound of cyanogen with some ele- 
ment, in the proportions of three equivalents of cy- 
anogen to two of the other element. 

Sés/qui-dii’/pli-eate, a. [Prefix sesqui and dupli- 
cate; Fr, sesquidouble.] Twice and a half, 

Sesquiduplicate ratio (Math.), the ratio of two and a 
half to one, or where the greater term contains the lesser 
twice and a half, as that of 50 to 20. 

Ses-qui/o-dide, n. [Prefix sesqui and todide.] 
(Chem.) A compound of iodine with another cle- 
ment, in the proportions of three equivalents of 
iodine to two of the other element. : 

Sés/qui-bx/ide, n. [Prefix sesqui and oxide.] (Chem.) 
A compound of oxygen with some other element, 
in the proportions of three equivalents of the oxy- 

en to two of the other element. } 

Sés-quip’e-dal (Synop., § 130), [Prefix sesqui 

Ses-quip/e-da/li-an, ; and pedal; Fr. 
sesquipédal, Lat. sesquipedalis.] Measuring or con- 
taining a foot and a half; as, a sesquipedalian pig- 
my ;— sometimes humorously or derisively applied 
to long words. me 

Sés/qui-pe-dal/i-ty, n. 1. The condition or qual- 
ity of being sesquipedal. [Rare.] Sterne, 

2. The use of sesquipedalian words; style char- 
acterized by the use of long words. 
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Ses-quip/li-eate Eyer §130),a. [Prefix sesqui 
and ao) Subduplicate of the triplicate ;—a 
term applied to ratios; thus, a and @/ are in the ses- 
quiplicate ratio of b and b/, when a is to a@/ as the 
square root of the cube of b is to the square root of 
the cube of b/, or a: a’: : 763: / b/s, 

The periodic time i iplit 
ratio of their mean Te Rignots, are in the eas 

Sés/qui-salt, n. [Prefix sesqui and salt.] _(Chem.) 
A salt having three equivalents of one component 
and two of another. 

Sés/qui-stil/phide, n. ees sesqui and sul- 

Sés/qui-stl/phu-ret, phide or sulphuret.] 
(Chem.) A compound of sulphur with some other 
element, in the proportions of three equivalents 
of sulphur to two of the other element. 

Sés/qui-tér/tial, a. Sesquitertian. 

Sés/qui-tér/tian, a. [Prefix sesqui and Lat. 

Sés/qui-tér’tion-al, tertianus, belonging to the 
third, tertius, the third. Of. Terrian.| Having 
the ratio of one and one third to one. 

Sés/qui-tome, n. [Prefix sesgui and tone.] (Mus.) 
A minor third, or interval of three semitones. Busby. 

Séss,n. [See CEss.] A tax; an assessment. [Obs. 
or rare. 

Séss, v.t. To lay tax upon; to assess. [Obs.] 

Sés/sile,a. [Fr. sessile, Lat. ses- 
silis, low, dwarf, from sedere, 
sessum, to sit.] 

1. Attached without any sen- 
sible projecting support. 

2. ee) Issuing directly 
from the main stem or branch, 
without a petiole or footstalk ; 
as, a sessile leaf. 

Sés/sion, n. [Fr. session, Sp. 
sesion, It. sessione, Lat. sessio, 
from sedere, sessum, to sit. 

1. The act of sitting, or the state of being seated. 

But Vivien, gathering something of his mood,... 

Leaped from her session on his lap, and stood. Tennyson. 

2. The actual sitting of a court, council, legisla- 
ture, &c., or the actual assembly of the members of 
such a body for the transaction of business. 

It’s fit the royal session do proceed. Shak. 

3. Hence, also, the time, period, or term during 
which a court, council, legislature, and the like, 
meet daily for business; or the space of time be- 
tween the first meeting and the prorogation or ad- 
journment; thus, a session of Parliament is opened 
with a speech from the throne, and closed by pro- 
rogation, The session of a judicial court is called a 
term. 

It was resolved that the convocation should meet at the be- 
ginning of the next session of Parliament. Macaulay. 

t= Sessions, in some of the States, is particularly used 
for a court of justices, held for granting licenses to inn- 
keepers, &c., and for laying out highways, and the like; 
also, the title of several courts in England and in the 
United States, chiefly of criminal jurisdiction. 

Church session, in the Presbyterian church, a body of 
elders elected by the members of a particular church, and 
having the care of matters pertaining to the religious in- 
terests of that church, as the admission and dismission 
of members, discipline, &c.—Court of Session, the su- 
preme civil court of Scotland. Brande.— Sessions of the 
peace, in England, sittings of justices of the peace for the 
execution of certain powers and duties confided to them 
by their commission, or by charter or statute. 

Wharton. Tomlins. Burriil. 

Sés/sion-al, a. Pertaining to a session, or to ses- 
sions. 

Séss/-pool,n. [From A-S. sess, a settle, a seat, ses- 
sian, to settle, sit. Cf. CESs-PooL.] <A cavity sunk 
in the earth to receive and retain the sediment of 
water conveyed in drains; a cess-pool. 

Sés/ter¢e, n. [Fr. sesterce, Sp. sestercio, It. sester- 
zio, Lat. sestertius (sc. nwmmus), from sestertius 
two and a half, from semis, half, and tertius, third.} 
(Rom. Antiq.) A Roman coin or denomination of 
money, in value the fourth part of a denarius, and 
originally containing two asses and a half, afterward 
four asses; — equal to about two pence sterling, or 
four cents, 

(=> The sestertium was equivalent to one thousand 
sesterces, equal to £8 17s. 1d. sterling, or about $40, before 
the reign of Augustus. After his reign it was valued at 
£7 16s, 3d. sterling. It was originally coined only in sil- 
ver, but afterward both in silver and brass. 

Sés/tet, nm. [It. sestetto, from sesto, sixth; Lat. 

Ses-tét/to, sex, six.] (Mus.) A piece of music 
composed for six voices or instruments; — called 
also sestwor. [Written also sestett, pene 

Sés/tu-or, n. [See supra.] A sestet. See SESTET. 

Sét,v.t. [imp.& p.p. sev; p.pr. & vb. n. SETTING. ] 
[A-S. settan, O. Sax. settian, Goth. satjan, O. Fries. 
setta, L. Ger. zetten, D. setten, Icel. setia, Sw. satta, 
Dan. setie, O. H..Ger. sezzan, N. H. Ger. setzen. 
Cf. sit, of which set is properly the factitive or 
causative verb. ] 

1. To cause to sit; to seat; to make to assume a 
specified position ; to give site or place to; to place; 
to put; to fix; as, to set a house on a wall of stone; 
to set a book on a shelf; to se¢ a chest or trunk on 
its bottom, not on its end; to set a bedstead or a 
table on its feet or legs. 

I do set my bow in the cloud. Gen. ix. 13. 


2. Hence, to attach to; to put or place on. 





Sessile Leaves. 
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Set your affection on things above. Col, iii. 2. 
The Lord set a mark upon Cain. Gen. iv. 15. 


3. To make to assume a specified position, atti- 
tude, condition, occupation, or the like; to putina 
condition or state; to cause to be. 

The Lord thy God will set thee on high. Deut. xxviii. 1. 

Iam come to set a man at variance against his father. 

Hatt. x. 35. 


Every incident sets him thinking. Coleridge. 


4. To fix firmly; to make fast, permanent, or 
stable; to render motionless ; to give an unchanging 
place, form, or condition to. ‘‘ His eyes were set 
by reason of his age.” 1 Kings xiv. 4. Hence, 
specifically, (a.) To cause to stop; to obstruct; to 
fasten to a spot; hence, to occasion difficulty to; to 
embarrass; as, to seta coach in themud. ‘ They 
are hard set to represent the bill as a grievance.” 
Addison. (b.) To fix beforehand; to determine; 
hence, to make unyielding or obstinate; to render 
stiff, unpliant, or rigid. ‘The gentleman spoke 
with a set gesture and countenance.” Carew. ‘‘On 
these three objects his heart was set.” Macaulay. 
“(Make my heart as a millstone, set my face as a 
flint.” Tennyson. (c.) To fix in the ground, as a 
tree, &c.; to plant; as, to set outa maple. (d.) To 
fix, as a precious stone in metal; to fix in metal; 
hence, to place in or amid something which embel- 
lishes and shows off. 

And him too rich a jewel to be set 

In vulgar metal for a vulgar use. Dryden. 
(e.) To render stiff or solid; to convert into curd; 
as, to set milk for cheese. 

5. To determine; to appoint; to assign; as, to 
set a price on a horse; to se¢ a time for a meeting, 
and the like. 

6. To put into a desired position or condition; to 
adjust; to regulate; to adapt. ‘‘ He sets his judg- 
ment by his passion.” Prior. Hence, specifically, 
(a.) To pnt in due order, as an instrument; as, to 
set, that is, sharpen, a razor; to set, that is, regu- 
late to a standard, a clock, and the like. (b.) To ex- 
tend and put in position, as the sail of a ship; to 
spread. (c.) To give a pitch to, as a tune; to start 
by fixing the key-note. (d.) To reduce from a dis- 
located or fractured state, as a limb; to reduce to 
proper condition; to replace, 

7. To stake at play; to wager; to risk, 

I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die. Shak. 
Who sets me else? I'll throw at all. Shak. 


8. To fit with music; to adapt, as words to notes ; 
to prepare for singing. 
Set thy own songs, and sing them to the lute. Dryden. 


9. To adorn with something infixed; to stud; to 
variegate with objects placed here and there. 
High on their heads, with jewels richly set, 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet. Dryden. 
Pastoral dales thin se¢ with modern farms. Wordsworth. 


10. To point out the seat or position of, as birds, 
&c., to a hunter; —said of dogs. 


To set about, to begin, as an action or enterprise; to 
apply to; as, to set about an undertaking. — Zo set 
abroach, to spread. Shak. — To set against, to oppose; to 
set in comparison, or to oppose as an equivalent in ex- 
change; as, to set one thing against another, or to set off 
one thing against another.— To set a-going, to cause to 
begin to move. — 7 set apart, to separate to a particular 
use; to separate from the rest; to reserve. — To set a saw, 
to bend each tooth a little to one side, every alternate 
one being bent to one side, and the remainder to the other 
side, so that the kerf may be a little wider than the thick- 
ness of the back, to prevent the latter from sticking. —7o 
set aside, to leave out of account; to pass by; to omit; to 
neglect; to reject; to annul. ‘ Setting aside all other con- 
siderations, I will endeavor to know the truth, and yield to 
that.” Tillotson. ‘*I embrace that of the deluge, and se¢ 
aside all the rest.” Woodward.—To set at defiance, to defy. 
—To set at ease, to quiet; to tranquilize; as, to set the 
heart at ease. —To set at naught, to undervalue; to con- 
temn; to despise. ‘ Ye have set at naught all my coun- 
sel.” Prov. i. 25.—To set a trap, snare, or gin, to place it 
in a situation to catch prey; hence, to lay a plan to de- 
ceive and draw into the power of another.—Zo set at 
work, to cause to enter on work or action, or to direct 
how to enter on work. — To set before. (a.) To bring out 
to view before ; to exhibit. (b.) To propose for choice 
to; to offer to.— To set by. (a.) To set apart or on one 
side; to reject. (6.) To esteem; to regard; to value. 
Halliwell.— To set by the compass, to observe and note 
the bearing or situation of by the compass. — Jo set down. 
(a.) To enter in writing; to register; to relate. ‘* Some 
rules were to be set down for the government of the 
army.” Clarendon. (b.) To fix; to establish; to or- 
dain. ‘This law we may name eternal, being that order 
which God hath se¢ down with himself, for himself to do 
all things by." Hooker. (c.) 'To rebuke or reprehend; 
as, to sat down a disputant.— Zo set eyes on, to see: to 
behold; to fasten the eyes on.— Zo set forth. (a.)’ To 
manifest; to offer or present to view; to exhibit; to dis- 
oe (0.) To publish; to promulgate; to make appear. 

Valler. (¢.) To send out; to prepare and send. [Obs.] 
‘“The Venetian admiral had a fleet of sixty galleys, set 
orth by the Venetians.” Knolles.— To set forward. (a.) 
To advance; to move on. (6.) To promote. — 7 set free, to 
release from confinement, imprisonment, or bondage; to 
liberate; to emancipate.— Zo set in, to put in the way; 
to begin; to give a start to. ‘‘If you please to assist and 
set me in, I will recollect myself.” Collier.— To set in 
order, to adjust or arrange; to reduce to method. ‘' The 
rest will I set in order when I come.” 1 Cor. xi, 34.— 
To set milk. (a.) To expose it in open dishes in order 
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that the cream may rise to the surface. (0.) To cause it 
to become curdled as by the action of rennet. — 7° set off. 
(a.) To separate from a whole; to assign to a particular 
purpose; to portion off; as, to set off a portion of an es- 
tate. (b.) To adorn; to decorate; to embellish. ‘* They 
set off the worst faces with the best airs.” Addison. (c.) 
To give a pompous or flattering description of; to eulo- 
gize; to recommend; as, to set offa character. (d.) To 
place against as an equivalent; as, to set off one man’s 
services against another's. — Zo set on or upon. (a.) To 
incite; to instigate. ‘Thou, traitor, hast se¢ on thy wife 
to this.” Shak. (6.) To employ, asinatask. ‘Set on 
thy wife to observe.” Shak. (c.) To fix as the mind 
upon; to determine toward with settled purpose. ‘‘ It be- 
comes a true lover to have your heart more set upon her 
good than your own.” Sidney. — To set one’s cap for, to 
endeavor to catch the attention or affection off; to make 
love to. [Collog.])— To set one’s self against, to place 
one’s self in a state of enmity or opposition to.— Zo set 
on fire, to communicate fire to; to inflame; to enkindle 
the passions of; to irritate. — Zo set on foot, to set a-go- 
ing; to put in motion; to start.— Zo set out. (a.) To as- 
sign; to allot; to mark off; to limit; as, to set owt the 
share of each proprietor or heir of an estate; to se¢ out 
the widow’s thirds. ‘tDeterminate portions of those in- 
finite abysses of space and duration, set owt, or supposed 
to be distinguished, from all the rest by known bound- 
aries.” Locke. (.) To publish, as a proclamation. [0bds.] 
Bacon. Swift. (c.) To adorn; to embellish. ‘An ug- 
ly woman in a rich habit, set owt with jewels, nothing 
can become.” Dryden. (d.) To raise, equip, and send 
forth; to furnish. [Rare.] ‘‘ The Venetians pretend they 
could set out, in case of great necessity, thirty men-of- 
war.” Addison. (e.) To show; to display; to recom- 
mend; to set off. ‘I could se¢ owt that best side of Lu- 
ther.” Atterbury. (f.) To show; to prove. [Rare.] 
‘Those very reasons set out how heinous his sin was.” 
Atterbury. (g.) (Law.) To recite; to state at large. — 
To set over. (a.) To appoint or constitute as supervisor, 
inspector, ruler, or commander. (0.) To assign; to trans- 
fer; to convey. — To set right, to correct; to put in order. 
—To set the fashion, to determine what shall be the 
fashion; to establish the mode. — 7 set the teeth on edge, 
to affect the teeth with a disagreeable sensation, as when 
acids are brought in contact with them. — Zo set to, to 
attach to; to affix.— Zo set up. (a.) To erect; to raise; 
to elevate; as, to set wp a building; to set up a post, a 
wall, a pillar. (6.) Hence, to exalt; to put in power. 
“T will... set wp the throne of David over Israel.” 
2 Sam. iii. 10. (c.) To begin, as a new institution; to 
institute; to establish; to found; as, to set wp a manu- 
factory; to setup aschool. (d.) To enable to commence 
a new business; as, to set up a son in trade. (e.) To 
place in view; as, to set wp a mark. (f.) To raise; to 
utter loudly; as, to set up the voice. ‘Ill set up such a 
note as she shall hear.” Dryden. (g.) To advance; to 
propose as truth or for reception; as, to set wo a new 
opinion or doctrine. Burnet. (h.) To raise from depres- 
sion, or to a sufficient fortune; as, this good fortune quite 
set him wp. (7.) (Waut.) To extend, as the shrouds, 
stays, &c. (j.) (Print.) To putin type; as, to set up a 
page of copy; to arrange in words, lines, &c., ready for 
printing; as, to set up type.— To set up the rigging 
(Vaut.), to make it taut by tackles. Dana. 


1. To pass below the horizon; to go down; 


to decline; to sink. ‘‘ Ere the weary sun se¢ in the 


west.” Shak. 
Thus this century sets with little mirth, and the next is 
likely to arise with more mourning. ler. 
2. To fit music to words. [Obs.] Shak. 


3. To place plants or shoots in the ground; to 
plant. ‘‘ To sow dry, and to set wet.” Old Proverb. 

4. To be fixed for growth; to strike root; to be- 
gin to germinate. 

5. To become fixed or rigid; to be fastened. 

6. Hence, to congeal or concrete. 

That fluid substance in a few minutes begins to set. Boyle. 


7. To have a certain direction in motion; to flow 
gradually ; to move on; to tend ; as, the current 
sets to the north or the west. 

8. To begin to move; to go out or forth; to start. 
[Rare.] 

The king is set from London. Shak. 


9. To indicate the position of game ;— said of a 
dog; as, the dog sets well» also, to hunt game by 
the aid of a setter. 

10. To apply one’s self; to undertake earnestly. 

If he sets industrious and sincerely to perform the com- 
mands of Christ, he can have no ground of doubting but it 
shall prove successful to him. Hammond. 

To set about, to commence; to begin. — Jo set forward, 
to move or march; to begin to march; to advance. — 7’o 
setin. (a.) To begin; to enter upon a particular state. 
** When the weather was set in to be very bad.”” Addison. 
(b.) To settle one’s self; to become established. — To set 
off. (a.) To enter upon a journey; to start. (0.) (Typog.) 
To deface or soil the next sheet;—said of the ink ona 
recently printed sheet, when another sheet comes in con- 
tact with it before it has had time to dry. — Yo set on or 
upon. (a.) To begin, as a journey or enterprise. ‘t He 
that would seriously set wpon the search of truth.” Locke. 
(6.) To assault; to make an attack. ‘‘ Cassio has been 
set onin the dark.” Shak. — To set out, to begin a jour- 
ney or course; as, to set owt for London, or from London ; 
to set out in business; to set owt in life or the world. — To 
set to, to apply one’s self to.— Zo set up. (a.) To begin 
business or a scheme of life; as, to set wp in trade; to set 
up for one’s self. (0.) To profess openly; to make pre- 
tensions. 

_ Those men who set up for morality without regard to relig- 
ion, are generally but virtuous in part. Swift. 


Sét, p. a. 1. Fixed; firm; obstinate; as, he is very 


set in his opinions. 
2. Regular; uniform; formal; as, a set discourse; 
a set battle. ‘The set phrase of speech.” Shak. 





SETOUS 


3. Established; prescribed; as, se¢ forms of 
prayer. 
Set speech. (a.) A speech carefully prepared before it 
is deliveredin public. (6.) A formal or methodical speech. 
Sét, n. 
or other heavenly body below the horizon. 
The weary sun hath made a golden set. Shak. 
2. That which is set, placed, or fixed; as, (a.) A 
young plant for growth; as, a set of white-thorn. 
(b.) That which is staked; a wager; a venture; a 
stake; hence, a game at venture. [Obs. or rare.} 
(c.) (Mech.) Permanent change of figure, in conse- 
quence of pressure; as, the set of a spring, 
We will, in France, play a set 
Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard. Shak. 
That was but civil war, an equal set. Dryden. 


3. A number of things of the same kind, ordinarily 
used together; a collection of articles which natu- 
rally complement each other, each being necessary 
to the rest; an assortment; a suit; as, a set of chairs, 
of china, of surgical or mathematical instruments, 
and the like. [In this sense, often incorrectly written 
sett. 

4. A number of persons associated by custom, 
office, common opinion, or quality, or the like; 
a division; a group; a clique. 

This falls into different divisions or sets of nations connected 
under particular religions. Ward. 
5. Direction or course; as, the set of a current. 

Dead set. (a.) The act of a setter dog when it discov- 
ers the game, and remains intently fixed in pointing it 
out; hence, also, a fixed or stationary condition arising 
from obstacie or hinderance; a dead lock. (6.) A con- 
certed scheme to defraud by gaming; a determined onset. 
— To be at a dead set, to be in a fixed state or condition 
which precludes further progress. 

Syn. — Pair; collection; series. See Parr. 


Sélta, n.; pl. SE/TH, eae (Bot.) A bristle, or 
slender body like a bristle. Gray. 


~ 


Se-ta/ceotis, a. 
sétacé. | 
1. Set with, or consisting of, bristles; bristly; as, 
a stiff, setaceous tail. Derham. 
2. (Nat. Hist.) Having the slender form of a bris- 
tle; bristle-shaped ; as, a setaceous leaf or leaflet. 
Sét/-back, n. (Arch.) A plain, flat set-off in a 
wall. Weale. 
Sét/-bblt, n. (Ship-building.) An iron pin, or bolt, 


for fitting planks closely together. Craig. 
Sét’/-down, 7. A depressing or humiliating rebuke ; 
a rebuff. 
Set-ee’,n. (Naut.) A kind of vessel. See SETTEE, 


Sét’-foil, n. The same as SEPT-FOIL, q. v. 

Séth/ie, a. (Chron.) Of, or pertaining to, a certain 
period of 1460 years. 

Se-tif/er-otis, a. [Fr. sétifére, from Lat. seta, a 
bristle, and ferre, to bear.] Producing, or haying 
one or more, bristles. 

Sé/tiiérm, a. [Fr. sétiforme, from 
Lat. seta, bristle, and forma, form. ] 
( Bot.) Having the form of a bristle. 

Se-tig’er-otis, a. [Lat. seéa, bristle, 
and gerere, to bear.] (Nat. Hist.) 
Covered with bristles. Dana. 2 

Sé/ti-véme, or Sét/ivéme (Synop., / 
§ 130), m. [Lat. seta, a bristle, and 
remus, an oar.] (Hntom.) A jointed 
leg, whose inner side has a dense 
fringe of hairs, by means of which certain animals, 
as the diving beetles, move in the water. 

Sét/mess, n. The state or quality of being set; regu- 
lation ; adjustment; obstinacy. 

Sét/-niit, n. A jam-nut or lock-nut. See Nur. 

Sét/-dff, n. [From set and off.] 

e That which is set off against another thing; an 
offset. 

2. That which is used to improve the appearance 
of any thing; a decoration; an ornament. 

3. (Law.) A counter-claim; a cross-debt, or de- 
mand; a distinct claim filed or set up by the defend- 
ant against the plaintiff’s demand. 

(= Set-off differs from reduction and recoupment, as 
the latter generally grow out of the same matter or con- 
tract with the plaintiff's claim, while the former grows 
out of distinct matter, and does not of itself deny the jus- 
tice of the plaintiffs demand. Offset is sometimes im- 
properly used for the legal term set-off. See REcoupP- 
MENT. 


4. (Arch.) The part of a wall, &c., which is ex- 





Setiform 
Prickles. 


posed horizontally when the portion above it is re- 


duced in thickness ; — called also offset. 

Syn.—Ser-orr, Orrsetr. Offset originally denoted 
that which branches off or projects, as a shoot from a 
tree, but has long been used in America in the sense of 
set-off, or equivalent. This use is beginning to obtain in 
England, though Macaulay uses set-off; and so, perhaps, 
do a majority of English writers. 


S@/ton (colloqg. sé/tn), n. [Fr. séton, It. setone, from 
Lat. seta, a thick, stiff hair, a bristle.] (Surg.) A 
few horse hairs or small threads, or a twist of silk 
or fine linen, drawn through the skin and areolar 
membrane by means of a large needle, by which a 
small opening is made and continued. 

Se-tdse/ (125), ) a. [Lat, setosus, from seta, bristle; 

Sé/totis, It. setoso, Fr. séteux.] (Nat. Hist.) 
Having the surface set with bristles; bristly; as, a 
setose leaf or receptable. 
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1. The act of setting; the descent of the sun ~ 


[From Lat. seta, a bristle; Fr. 


SET-OUT 


Stt/-out, n. <A display, as of plate, &c. Clarke. 

Sét/-serew,n. (Mach.) A screw, sometimes cupped 
or pointed at one end, and screwed through one 
part, as of a machine, tightly upon another part, to 
prevent the one from slipping upon the other. 

Sét/-stitched (-sticht), a. Stitched according to a 
formal pattern. ‘‘An old, set-stitched chair, val- 
aneed, and fringed with party-colored worsted 
bobs.” Sterne. 

Sétt,n. 1. See SET, n. No. 3. 

2. (Pile-driving.) A piece placed temporarily 

upon the head of a pile when the latter can not be 

reached by the weight, or hammer, except by means 
of such an intervening piece. 

Set-tee’,n. [Fromset.] 1. A long seat with a back; 
a kind of arm-chair for several persons to sif in at 
once, 

2. (Naut.) A vessel with one deck and avery long, 
sharp prow, carrying two or three masts with lateen 
sails ihe in the Mediterranean, [Written also 
setee, 

Sét/ter, n. 1. One who, or that which, sets ;—gen- 
erally in combination with an adverb; as, a setter 
on, or inciter; a setter up; a setter forth, and the 


like, ; 
wha 





2. A sporting 
dog of the hound A 
kind, that indi- 
cates, by sitting 
or crouching, the 

lace where game 

ies hid. It par- 
takes of the char- 
acters of the 
pointer and the 
spaniel, and is 
generally regard- 
ed as having descended from the crossing of these 
two varieties. 

_ 3. Hence, aman who performs the office of a set- 
ting dog, or finds persons to be plundered. [Rare.] 

5 One who adapts words to music in composi- 
tion. 

5. Whatever sets off, adorns, or recommends, 

Obs.] Whitlock. 

Sét/ter-wort (-wiirt), n. (Bot.) A species of hel- 
lebore (Helleborus fetidus), sometimes used in 
medicine; bear’s-foot. 

Sét/ting, n. 1. The act of putting, placing, fixing, 
or establishing. 

2. The act of sinking, or seeming to sink, below 
the horizon. 

f 3. The act or manner of taking birds by a setting- 
og. 

4. (a.) Something set in or inserted. ‘Thou shalt 
set in it settings of stones.” Hx. xxviii.17. (b.) That 
in which something, as a gem, is set; as, the gold 
setting of a mosaic pin. 

5. The direction of a current, sea, or wind. 

6. (Masonry.) The hardening of plaster or cem- 
ent. Gwilt. 

Sét/ting-edat, n. (Arch.) The best sort of plaster- 
ing on walls or ceilings. Brande. 

Sét/ting-dig, n. A dog trained to crouch at the 
sight or scent of game; a setter. 

Sét/ting-pOle, 7. <A pole, often iron-pointed, used 
for pushing boats along in shallow water. [U. S.] 
Sét/ting-rule,n. (Print.) The same as Compos- 

ING-RULE, q. V. 

SEt/tle (stt/tl), n. [A-S. sitel, setel, setl, scotol, setol, 
from sittan, to sit; L. Ger. setel, D. zetel, Goth. 
sitls, O. H. Ger. sezzal, N. H. Ger. sessel.] 

1. A place settled or made lower than the rest; 
a wide step or platform lower than some other part. 

And from the bottom upon the ground, even to the lower 
settle, shall be two cubits, and the breadth one cubit. 


Ezek, xiiii. 14. 

2. A bench with a high back. 

Sét/tle, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SETTLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SETTLING.] [From set.] 

1. To place in a fixed or permanent condition; to 
make firm, steady, or stable; to establish; to fix; 
hence, specifically, (a.) To establish in life; to fix 
in business, in situation, and the like. (b.) To es- 
tablish in the pastoral office; to ordain as pastor or 
rector of a church, society, or parish; as, to settle 
a minister. [U. 

2. To cause to be no longer in a disturbed, broken 
up, or turbid condition; to render quiet, clear, and 
the like; to still. 

God settled then the huge whale-bearing lake. Chapman. 
Hence, specifically, (w.) To clear of dregs and im- 
purities ; to render pure or clear ;— said of a liquid; 
and hence, also, to cause to sink, as dregs; as, to 
settle coffee, or the grounds of coffee. (b.) To re- 


Setter. 


store to a smooth, dry, or passable condition; — | Sét/’tler, n. 


said of the ground, of roads, and the like; as, clear 
weather settles the roads. 

3. To cause to sink; to lower; to depress; hence, 
also, to render close or compact; as, to settle the 
contents of a barrel or bag by shaking it. 

4. To determine, as something which is exposed 
to doubt or question; to free from uncertainty or 
wavering; to make sure, firm, or constant; to es- 
tablish ; to compose; to quiet; as, to settle the mind 
when agitated; to settle questions of law; to settle 
the succession to a throne; to settle an allowance. 

It will settle the wavering, and confirm the doubtful. Swift. 
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5. To adjust, as something in discussion or con- 
troversy; to make up; to compose; to pacify; to 
adjust, as accounts ; to liquidate; to balance; to 
close up. 

6. To plant with inhabitants; to colonize; to 
people; as, the French first settled Canada; the Pu- 
ritans settled New England; Plymouth was settled 
in 1620, 

Settling-day, a day for settling accounts, as in the 
stock-market. Stmmonds.— To settle on or upon, to 
confer by permanent grant upon; to assure to. “I... 
have settled upon him a good annuity.” Addison. — To 
settle the land (Naut.), to cause it to sink or appear lower 
by receding from it, 

Syn.—To fix; establish; regulate ; arrange; compose ; 
adjust; determine; decide. 

Sét/tle, v.i. 1. To become fixed or permanent; to 
establish one’s self; to assume a lasting form or con- 
dition; to become stationary, from a temporary or 
changing state of things; as, a settled conviction, 
affection, and the like. 

The wind came about and settled in the west. Bacon. 

Chyle ... runs through the intermediate colors till it settles 
in an intense red. Arbuthnot. 

2. Hence, specifically, to fix one’s place or resi- 
dence; to take up habitation; to establish one’s 
self for continuous abode; to enter into the mar- 
ried state, or the state of a householder; also, to be 
established in an employment or profession; as, to 
settle in the ministry. ‘As people marry now and 
settle.” Prior. 

3. To become quict or clear; to change from a 
disturbed or turbid condition to the opposite; to 
become dry and hard, as the ground after rain or 
frost; to clarify and deposit dregs, as a liquid; as, 
wine settles by standing; aroad seté/es in the spring. 

A government, on such occasions, is always thick before it 
settles. Addison. 

4. To sink gradually; to fall; to subside, as 
dregs from clarifying liquid; to become lowered, 
as a structure, by the sinking of its foundation, or 
of the ground underneath; as, the grounds of coffee 
settle ; a house settles on its foundation. 

5. To become calm; to cease from agitation, 

Till the fury of his highness settle, 
Come not before him. Shak. 

6. To adjust differences or accounts; to come to 
an agreement; as, he has settled with his creditors. 

7. To make a jointure for a wife. 

He sighs with most success that settles well. Garth. 


Sét/tled-mess, n. The state of being settled; con- 
firmed state. [Rare.] Bp. Taylor. 
Sét/tle-ment (stt/tl-), n. 1. The act of settling, or 
the state of being settled; as, specificaHy, (a.) Es- 
tablishment in life; fixture in business, condition, 
or the like; ordination or installation as pastor. 
«‘ Kvery man living has a design in his head upon 
wealth, power, or settlement in the world.” L’Hs- 
trange. (b.) Establishment of inhabitants; act of 
peopling, or state of being peopled; colonization; 
as, the settlement of a new country. (c.) The act 
or process of adjusting or determining; composure 
of doubts or differences; pacification; liquidation 
of accounts; arrangement; adjustment; as, the se¢- 
tlement of a controversy, of a debt, and the like. 
(d.) Bestowal or giving possession under legal sanc- 
tion ; the act of conferring any thing in a formal and 
permanent manner. 
a flocks, my fields, my woods, my pastures take, 
ith settlement as good as law can make. Dryden. 
e.) (Law.) A disposition of property for the bene- 

t of some person or persons, usually through the 
medium of trustees, and for the benefit of a wife, 
children, or other relatives; jointure granted to a 
wife, or the act of granting it. 

2. That which settles, or is settled, established, 
or fixed; as, (a.) Matter that subsides; settlings ; 
lees; dregs. ‘‘Fuller’s earth left a thick settle- 
ment.” Mortimer.’ (b.) A colony newly estab- 
lished; a place settled; as, settlements at the west. 
(c.) That which is bestowed formally and perma- 
nently; the sum secured to a person; especially, 
a jointure made to a woman at her marriage; also, a 
sum of money or other property granted to a minis- 
ter on his ordination, exclusive of his salary. 4 

3. (Law.) A settled place of abode; residence; 
a right growing out of residence; legal residence 
or establishment of a person in a particular parish 
or town, which entitles him to maintenance if a 
pauper, and subjects the parish or town to his sup- 
port. Blackstone. Bouvier. 

Act of settlement (Eng. Hist.), the statute of 12 and 13 
William III., by which the crown was limited to the pres- 
ent reigning house, or the house of Hanover. Slackstone. 

1. One who settles. 

2. Especially, one who establishes himself in a 
colony; acolonist; as, a settler in Oregon. 

3. That which settles or finishes; hence, a blow, 
&c., which settles or decides a contest. [Colloq.] 

SéEt/tling, n. 1. The act of making a settlement; a 
planting or colonizing. 

2. The act of subsiding, as lees. 

3. The adjustment of differences. 

4. (pl.) That which settles at the bottom of a 
liquid; lees; dregs; sediment. 

Sét/-to, n. A conflict in boxing, argument, or the 
like. Halliwell, 











SEVENTY 


SCUw14, n.; pl. siT/0-Lm. ([Lat., diminutive of 
seta, bristle.]_ (Bot.) A small bristle or hair; —ap- 
plied also to the stipes of certain fungi. 

Séet/tile, n. [See supra.] A small, short hair or 
bristle, Dana. 

Sét/i-Lose/ (125), a. Bearing setules. Dana, 

Set/wall, n. irom set and wall.| (Bot.) A cer- 
tain plant. The garden setwaill isa species of Va- 
leriana. [Written also setwadl.] 

Sev/en (stv/n), a. [A-S. seofon, seofan, seofen, sio- 
Sun, syfon, O. Fries. soven, saven, L. Ger. seven, D. 
zeven, O. Sax., Goth., & O. H. Ger. sibun, M. H. 
Ger. siben, N. H. Ger. sieben, Icel. sid, Sw. siu, 
Dan. syv, allied to Lat. septem, Gr. irra, Skr. sap- 
tan, Per. haft, or heft, Lith. septyni, Serb. sedam, 
Russ. semj, W. saith, Ir. seacht, Gael. seachd, Heb. 
sheba’, Ar, saba@’, Bisc. zazpi.] One more than six; 
as, seven days make one week. 

Séw/en,n. 1. The number greater by one than six, 

Of every beast, and bird, and insect small, 

Came sevens and pairs. : Milton. 

2. A symbol representing seven units, as 7, or vii. 

Seven sciences. See SCIENCES. — Seven stars (Astron.), 

the cluster of stars in the neck of Taurus, called Pleia- 
des. — Seven wonders of the world. See WONDERS. 

Sév’en-£61d, a. [From seven and fold.] Repeated 
seven times; doubled seven times; increased to 
seven times the size or amount; as, the sevenfold 
shield of Ajax. ‘Sevenfold rage.” Milton, 

Sév/en-f£6ld, adv. Seven times as much or often. 

Whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him 


sevenfold. Gen. iv. 15. 
Sév/en-night (stn/nit, 101), n. [From seven and 
night.| A week; the period of seven days and 


nights; or the time from one day of the week to the 
next day of the same denomination preceding or fol- 
lowing. See SENNIGHT. 

Sév/en-sebre,n. [From seven and score.] Seven 
times twenty; that is, a hundred and forty. 

The old Countess of Desmond, who lived sevenscore years, 
dentized twice or thrice. Bacon, 

Sév’en-sdéme, a. Consisting of seven things or parts; 
arranged by sevens. [Very rare.] 

Sév/en-séme-ness, n. The quality of being seven- 
some; arrangement by sevens. [ Very rare.] 

Sév’en-teen, a. [A-S. seofontine, i. e., seven-ten.] 
One more than sixteen or less than eighteen; ten 
and seven added; as, seventeen years. 

Sév’en-teen, n. 1. The number greater by one 
than sixteen; the sum of ten and seven. 

2. A symbol representing seventeen units, as 17, 
or xvii. 

ee aa a, [A-8. seofonteddha, seofonted- 
gedha. 

x 1. One next in order after the sixteenth; one com- 
ing after sixteen of the same kind or class. 

On the seventeenth day of the month... were all the foun- 
tains of the great deep broken up. Gen. vii. 11. 

2. Constituting or being one of seventeen equal 
parts into which any thing is divided. 

Sév’en-teenth,n. 1. The quotient of a unit divided 
by seventeen; one of seventeen equal parts. 

2. The next in order after the sixteenth; the sev- 
enth after the tenth. 

3. (Mus.) An interval comprising two octaves and 
a third. 

Sév/enth (stv/nth), a [A-S. seofodha.] 

1. One next in order after the sixth; one coming 
after six of the same kind or class. 

On the seventh day, God ended his work which he had made; 
and he rested on the seventh day from all his work which he 
had made, Gen. ii. 2. 

2. Constituting or being one of seven equal parts 
into which any thing is divided; as, the seventh 
part. 

Seventh-day Baptists, a religious denomination holding 
generally the same doctrinal views as the Baptists, but 
differing from them in observing the seventh day of the 
week, instead of the first, as the Sabbath. In England 
they are known as Sabbatarians. See SABBATARIAN. 

Séw’enth, n. 1. The quotient of a unit divided by 
seven; one of seven equal parts. 

2. One next in order after the sixth. 

3. (Mus.) (a.) The interval of five tones and a 
semitone, embracing seven diatonic degrees of the 
scale, (b.) A certain chord, 

Sév/enth-ly, adv. In the seventh place. Bacon. 

Sév/en-ti-eth, a, [A-8. seofontigddha, hund-seo- 
Sontigodha.] 

1. Next in order after the sixty-ninth; as, a man 
in the seventieth year of his age. 

2. Constituting or being one of seventy equal 
parts into which any thing is divided; as, the sev- 

‘entieth part of a thing. 

Sév’en-ti-eth, n. 1. The quotient of a unit divided 
by seventy; one of seventy equal parts. 

2. One next in order after the sixty-ninth; the 
tenth after the sixtieth. 

Sév’en-ty (stv/n-t¥), a. [A-S. seofontig, hund-seo- 
Sontig. | Seven times ten; one more than sixty- 
nine. 

He would accomplish seventy years in the desolations of 
Jerusalem. Dan. ix. 2. 

Sév’/en-ty, n. 1. The sum of seven times ten. 

' 2. A symbol representing seventy units, as 70, or 
Xx. ? 
The Seventy, the seventy, or rather seventy-two, 
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SEVER 


translators of the Old Testament into the Greck language, 
from whom this translation is called the Septuagint. 

Sév/er, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SEVERED; p.pr. & vb. n. 
SEVERING.] [O.Fr. sever, severer, to separate, N. 
Fr. sevrer, to wean, It. sevrare, severare, scevrare, 
sceverare, to sever, separate, wean, from Lat. sepa- 
rare. See SEPARATE. | - 

1. To separate, as one from another; to divide; 
to part; as, to sever the head from the body. 

The angels shall come forth, and sever the wicked from 
among the just. Matt. xiii. 49. 

2. To cut or break open or apart; to divide parts 
of; to cut through; to disjoin; as, to sever the arm 
at one blow. 

Our state can not be severed; we are one. Milton. 

3. To keep distinct or apart; to make a distinc- 
tion respecting; to distinguish; to discriminate; to 
except. 

I will sever in that day the land of Goshen, in which my 
people dwell, that no swarms of flies shall be there. Hz, viii. 22. 

4. (Law.) To disunite; to disconnect; to part 
possession of; as, to sever an estate in joint-ten- 
ancy. Blackstone. 

Sév’er, v.i. 1. Tomake a separation or distinction ; 
to distinguish. 

The Lord shall sever between the cattle of Israel and the 
cattle of Egypt. Ha. ix. 4. 

2. To suffer disjunction; to be parted or rent 
asunder. Shak. 

Sév’er-al, a. io Fr. several, from severer, sevrer ; 
L. Lat. separalis. See supra.] 
1. Separate; distinct; not common to two or 
more; particular; appropriated; single. 
Each several ship a victory did gain, 
Each might his several province well command, 
Would all but stoop to what they understand. 

2. Diverse; different; various. 

Divers sorts of beasts came from several parts to drink. Bacon. 
Four several armies to the field are led. Dryden. 

3. Consisting of a number; more than two, but 
not very many; divers; sundry; as, several persons 
were present when the event took place. 

Joint and several note, bond, or other obligation, one 
by which two or more persons signing it are unitedly and 
individually bound. Craig. 

Sév’er-al, n. 1. Each particular, or a small num- 
ber, singly taken;—obsolete or very rare in the 
plural. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


There was not time enough to hear 
The severals. Shak. 
Several of them neither rose from any conspicuous family,, 
nor left any behind them, Addison, 
2. Aninclosed or separate place; inclosed ground; 
inclosure. [Obs.] 
They had their several for heathen nations, their several for 


the people of their own nation,... &c. Hooker. 
in several, in a state of separation. [Rare.] ‘t Where 
pastures in several be.” Tusser. 


Sév/er ality, n. Each particular singly taken; 
distinction. [Obs. Bp. Hail. 
Sév’er-al-ize, v.t¢. To distinguish. [0Obs.] 
Sév’er-al-ly, adv. Separately; distinctly; apart 
from others, 
There must be an auditor to check and revise each severally 
by itself. De Quincey. 
[> To be jointly and severally bound in a note, bond, 
&c., creates an obligation upon two or more, who have 
signed it, to pay the whole unitedly or individually. 


Sév’er-al-ty, n. A state of separation from the 
rest, or from all others. ‘‘ Forests which had never 
been owned in severalty.” Bancroft. 

Listate in severaity, an estate which the tenant holds 
in his own right, without being joined in interest with 
any other person ;—distinguished from jotnt-tenancy, 
coparcenary, and common. Blackstone. 

Sév’er-ance, n. 1. The act of severing or dividing; 
separation. 

2. (Law.) The act of dividing; the singling or sev- 
ering two or more that join or are joined in one 
writ; the putting in several or separate pleas or an- 
swers by two or more disjointly ; the destruction of 
the unity of interest in a joint estate. Bouvier. 

Se-vére’,a. (compar. SEVERER; superl. SEVEREST. ] 
[Fr. sévére, It. & Sp. severo, Lat. severus.] 

1. Serious in feeling or manner; externally se- 
date; grave; austere; not light, lively, or cheerful. 

Your looks must alter, as your subject does, 
From kind to fierce, from wanton to severe. Waller. 

2. Very strict, in judgment, discipline, or govern- 
ment; harsh; rigid; not mild or indulgent; rigor- 
ous; as, Severe criticism ; severe punishment. “ Cus- 
tody severe.” Milton. 

Come! you are too severe a moraler. Shak. 

Let your zeal, if it must be expressed in anger, be more se- 
vere against thyself than against others, Bp. Taylor. 

3. Rigidly methodical, or adherent to rule or prin- 
ciple; exactly conformed to a standard; not per- 
mitting neglect or transgression; not allowing or 
employing unnecessary ornament, amplification, 
and the like;—said of style, argument, &c. ‘ Re- 
strained by reason and severe principles.” 

Bp. Taylor. 
The Latin, a most severe and compendious language. Dryden. 

4. Sharp; afflictive; distressing; violent; ex- 
treme; Severe pain, anguish, torture; severe 
cold. ; 
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5. Difficult to be endured; exact; critical; rigor- 
ous; as, a severe test. 

Syn. — Strict; grave; austere; stern; morose; rigid; 
exact; rigorous; hard; rough; harsh; censorious; tart; 
acrimonious; sarcastic; satirical; cutting; biting; keen; 
bitter; cruel. See Srricr. 


Se-vére/ly, adv. In a severe manner; gravely; 
rigidly; strictly; painfully; extremely; fiercely. 
Se-vére’ness, n. The state or quality of being se- 

vere; severity. 

Se-vér/ity, n. [Fr. sévérité, It. severita, Sp. seve- 
ridad, Lat. severitas.] The quality of being severe; 
as, (a@.) Gravity or austerity; extreme strictness; 
rigor; harshness; as, the severity of a reprimand 
or reproof; severity of discipline or government; 
severity of penalties. ‘‘Strict age, and sour se- 
verity.” Milton. (b.) Quality or power of distress- 
ing or paining; extreme degree; extremity; as, the 
severity of pain or anguish; the severity of cold or 
heat. (c.) Extreme coldness or inclemency; as, the 
severity of the winter. (d.) Harshness; cruel treat- 
ment; sharpness of punishment; as, severity prac- 
ticed on prisoners of war. 
ousness; as, the severity of atest. (/f.) Strictness; 
rigid accuracy. ‘‘Confining myself to the severity 
of truth.” Dryden. 

Sév’er-y, n. [Probably corrupted from ciborium. 
Oxf. Gloss.) (Arch.) A bay or compartment of a 
vaulted ceiling. [Written also civery.] 

Sév/o-ea/tion, n. [From Lat. sevocare, sevocatum, 
to call aside, from se, aside, and vocare, to call.] A 
calling aside. [ Obs. 

Sew (sul),v.¢t. [O. Eng. sewen, swwen, O. Fr. sevre, 
sievre, seure, sieure, suire, sivre, siure, N. Fr. sui- 
vre, from Lat. seqwi.] [Obs.] 

1. To follow; to pursue; tosue. See Sur. Spenser. 
2. To set on and remove the dishes at a feast. 

Sew (80), v.¢. [imp. SEWED; p. p. SEWED, rarely 
SEWN; p.pr. & vb. n. SEWING.] [A-S. siwian, seo- 
wian, suwan, O. H. Ger. siwian, siujan, Goth. siu- 
jan, O. Up. Ger. seuwen, seuen, O. Fries. sia, Sw. 
sy, Dan. sye, allied to Lith. suti, Lat. swere.] To 
unite or fasten together with a needle and thread. 

They sewed fig-leaves together, and made themselves 
aprons. Gen. iii. 7. 

To sew up. (a.) To inclose by sewing; to inelose in 
any thing sewed. ‘‘If ever I said loose-bodied gown, 
sew me wp in the skirts of it.” Shak. (6.) Vo close or 
stop by sewing; as, to sew up arip; to sew wp the mouth 
of a bag. 

(= Sew (pronounced si) is sometimes vulgarly used 
as the imperfect tense of this verb, instead of sewed. 

Sew (sd), v.%. To practice sewing; to join things 
with stitches. 

Sew (st), v.% [A-S. sihan, contracted sedn, to 
strain, filter, sile, flow down, descend, O. H. Ger. 
sihan, N. H. Ger. seihen, seigen, L. Ger. sijen, D. 
ziggen, Icel. sia, Sw. stga.] To drain, as a pond 
for taking the fish. [Obs.] 

Sewage (sti/ej, 45), m. 1. The contents of a sewer; 
refuse liquids or matter carried off by sewers; sew- 
erage. 

2. A systematic arrangement of sewers or sub- 
terranean drains; sewerage. 

Sew el (st/el), nm. A scarecrow, generally made of 
feathers tied to a string, hung up to prevent deer 
from breaking into a place. Halliwell. 

Sewer (ster) (Synop., § 130), n. [O.Fr. sewiere, 
seuwiere, sewire. See SEw,to drain a pond.] A 
drain or passage to convey off water and filth under 
ground; a subterraneous canal, particularly in 
cities. 

Sewer (sti/er), n. [From sew, to follow, to bring 
on and remove meat at table; O. Fr. sewer, squire. | 
An upper servant, or household officer, who set on 
and removed the dishes at a feast, and who also 


brought water for the hands of the guests, [Zare.] 
Then the sewer 
Poured water from a great and golden ewer, 
That from their hands to a silver caldron ran. Chapman. 


One who sews, or uses a needle. 


Sew ’er (s0/er), 7. 
1. The construction of 


Sew/er-agse (sii/er-, 45), n. 
a sewer. 

2. The system of sewers in a city, town, &c.; 
the general drainage of a city, &c., by sewers. 

3. The materials collected in, and discharged by, 
sewers; sewage. 

Sew/img (s0/ing), ”. 1. The act or occupation of 
sewing or using the needle. 

2. That which is sewed with the needle. 

3. (pl.) Compound threads of silk, wound, 
cleaned, doubled, and thrown with especial refer- 
ence to their ultimate use for sewing. 

Sewing-bird, a spring clamp in the form of a bird, to 
be screwed to a table or other support, for holding an 
edge of work while being sewed. — Sewing-machine, a 
machine for reducing the labor of sewing by hand. — 
Sewing-needle, a needle used in sewing. — Sewing silk 
or thread, silk or thread used in sewing. 

Sew/’ster (80/ster),n. A woman who sews; aseam- 
stress. [Obs.] B. Jonson, 

Séx,n. [Fr. & Pr. sexe, Sp. & Pg. sexo, It. sesso, 
Lat. sexus.] 

1. The distinguishing peculiarity of male or fe- 
male; the physical difference between male and 
female; the assemblage of properties or qualities 
by which male is distinguished from female, or fe- 
male from male. 


(é.) Exactness; rigor-’ 
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2. One of the two groups of organic beings formed 
on the distinction of male and female. 

3. (Bot.) (a.) The distinguishing peculiarity of 
plants, as staminate or pistillate. (b.) One of the 
groups founded on this distinction. 

4. Womankind; females;—so used by way of 
emphasis. ‘‘ Unhappy sex! whose beauty is your 
snare.” Dryden. ‘The sex whose presence ciyil- 
izes ours.” Cowper. 


The sex, the female sex; women in general. 


Stx/a-Se-mia/ri-an, n. [See infra.] A person who 
has arrived at the age of sixty years. - , 
Sex-AS’e-ma-ry, or S€x/a-Ze-ma-ry, a. [Lat. sea- 
agenarius, from sexageni, sixty each, from sexagin- 
ta, sixty; Fr. sexagénaire, Sp. sexagenario, It. ses- 
sagenario.] Pertaining to, or designating, the num- 

ber sixty; proceeding by sixties. 

Sexagenary, or sexagesimal, scale (Math.), a scale of 
numbers in which the modulus is sixty, used in treating 
of the divisions of the circle. 


Sex-a%/e-ma-ry, or Stx/a-Sen-a-ry, n. 

1. Something composed of sixty parts. 

2. A person sixty years of age; a sexagenarian. 

The lad can sometimes be as dowtf as a sexagenary like 
myself. W. Scott. 

St2/a-Ztsli-ma,n. (Lat. sexagesimus, sixtieth, 
from sexaginta, sixty; Fr. sexagésime, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. sexagesima, It. sessagesima.| (Hccl.) The sec- 
ond Sunday before Lent, the next to Shrove-Tues- 
day, so called as being about the sixtieth day before 
Easter. 

Séx/a-Zés/i-mal, a. [Fr. sexagésimal. See supra.] 
Pertaining to, or founded on, the number sixty. 

Sexagesimal fractions, or sexagesimals, those frac-" 
tions whose denominators are some power of sixty; as, 
eo sin sian 3— called also astronomical Frac- 
tions, because formerly there were no others used in 
astronomical calculations. Hutton. — Sexagesimal, or 
sexagenary, arithmetic, the method of computing by the 
sexagenary scale, or by sixties. 

Séx’a-na-ry, a. Consisting of six or sixes; sixfold 
or six-parted. [Rare.] 

Séx/an-gle (stks/Ang-gl), n. [Fr. sexangle, Lat. sex- 
angulus, sexangular, from sex, six, and angulus, 
angle.] (Geom.) A figure haying six angles and six 
sides; ahexagon. [Lare.] Hutton. 

Séx/an-gled (-Ang-gld), a. ([Fr. sexangulé, 

Sex-an/gu-lar (-ing/gu-lar), | sexangulaire.] Hay- 
ing six angles; hexagonal. [Rare.] Dryden. 

Sex-an/gu-lar-ly, adv. With six angles; hexag- 
onally. 

Sex-dé¢/i-mal, a. [Fr. sexdécimal, from Lat. sex- 
decim, sedecim, sixteen, from sex, six, and decem 
ten.] (Crystallog.) Having sixteen faces ; —said o 
a crystal when the prism or middle part has six 
faces, and the two summits, taken together, ten 
faces. [Obs.] 

Sex-dig/it-ism, n. fiat sex, six, and pay se 
finger.] The state of having six fingers on a hand, 
or six toes on a foot. 

Sex-dig/it-ist, n. One who has six fingers on a 
hand, or six toes on a foot. 

Séx-dii/o-dé¢/i-mal, a. [Fr. sexduodécimal, from 
Lat. sex, six, and duodecim, twelve.] (Crystallog.) 
Having eighteen faces ; — said of a crystal when the 
prism or middle part has six faces, and the two 
summits, taken together, twelve faces. [Obs.] 

Séx’e-ma-ry,a. Proceeding by sixes; sextuple; — 
applied especially to a system of arithmetic in which 
the base is six. 

Sex-én/ni-al, a, [Fr. sexennal, Lat. serennis, from 
sex, six, and annus, ayear.] Lasting six years, or 
happening once in six years. 

Sex-én/ni-al-ly, adv. Once in six years. 

Séx/fid, Ja. [Fr. sexfide, from Lat. sex, six, and 

Séx/i-fid,$ jindere, fidi, to cleave or split.] (Bot.) 
Six-cleft; as, a sexjfid calyx or nectary. 

Séx/i-s¥l/la-ble, n. [Lat. sex, six, and syllaba, a 
syllable.] A word of six syllables. 

Séx’less, a. Having no sex. 

Sex-lée/t-lar, a. ee sexloculaire, from Wat. sex, 
six, and loculus, a little place, diminutive of locus, 
a place.] (Bot.) Having six cells for seeds; six- 
celled; as, a sexlocular pericarp. 

Séx/ly, a. Pertaining to, or arising from, sex; sex- 
ual. { Obs. and rare. | 

Should I ascribe any of these things to my sexly weaknesses, 
I were not worthy to live. Queen Llizabeth. 

Séx/tain, n. [It. sestina, from Lat. sextus, sixth, 
from sez, six.] A stanza of six lines. 

Sta/tans,n. (Lat. See supra.] 1. (Rom. Antiq.) 
A certain coin; the sixth part of an as. 

2. (Astron.) A certain constellation; the sextant. 

Séx/tant, n. [Fr. sextant, Sp. 
sextante, It. sestante, from Lat. 
sextans, sextantis, the sixth 
part of an as, from sex, six.] 

1. (Math.) The sixth part of 
a circle, 

2. An instrument of reflec- 
tion for measuring angular dis- 
tances between objects, espe- 
cially at sea, Itis constructed 
on the same optical principle 
as Hadley’s quadrant, but usu- 
ally of metal, with a nicer graduation, telescopic 
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sight, and its arc the sixth, and sometimes the third, 
part of a circle. 

3. (Astron.) A constellation situated across the 
equator and south of the ecliptic. Brande. 

Séx’ta-ry, n. [Lat. sextarius, the sixth part of a 
measure, weight, &c., from sextus, sixth, from sea, 
six, whence O, Fr. & Pr. sestier, N. Fr. sétier, Sp. 
sextario, It. sestiere.]| (Rom. Antiq.) An ancient 
Roman measure, about equal to an English pint, in 
both liquid and dry measure. 

Séx’ta-ry, n. [For sextonry, The 
same as SACRISTY. [Obs.] 

Séx/tile, n. [From Lat. sextus, the sixth, from 
sex, six; Fr. aspect sextil, opposition sextile.] (As- 
trol.) The aspect or position of two planets when 
distant from each other sixty degrees, or two signs. 
This position is marked thus: +. Hutton. 

Sex-till/ion (seks-til/yun), n. [From Lat. sez, six, 
sextus, the sixth.] According to the English nota- 
tion, the product of a million involved to the sixth 
power, or the number expressed by a unit with thir- 
ty-six ciphers annexed; according to the French no- 
tation, the number expressed by a unit with twen- 
ty-one ciphers annexed, [See Note under NuMER- 
ATION. ] 

Sor teeite, nm. The same as SesTET. See SESTET. 

Séx/to, n.; pl. SEX/TOs. pero Lat. sevtus, sixth.] 
7 size of book made by folding each sheet into six 

eaves. 

Séx’to-dé¢/i-m6, a. [Lat. sextusdecimus, the six- 
teenth, from sextws, the sixth, sea, six, and decimus, 
the tenth, decem, ten.] Formed of sheets folded so 
as to make sixteen leaves; of, or equal to, the size 
of one fold of a sheet of printing-paper when doub- 
led so as to make sixteen leaves, or thirty-two pages ; 
as, a sextodecimo volume. a 

foe” n.; pl. SEX/TO-DEG/I-MOs. [See 
supra. 

1. A book composed of sheets folded so as to 
make sixteen leaves, or thirty-two pages; a sexto- 
decimo book. 

2. The size of a book thus composed ; — usually 
indicated thus: 16mo., 16°. 

Séx/ton, n. [Contracted from sacristan, q. v.] An 
under officer of the church, whose business is to 
take care of the vessels, vestments, &c., belonging 
to the church, to attend on the officiating clergy- 
man, and perform other duties pertaining to the 
church, to dig graves, and the like. 

Séx/ton-ess, n. A female sexton; the wife of a sex- 
ton. moyh 

Séx/ton-ry, n. Sextonship. [Obs.] Ld. Berners. 

Séx/ton-ship, n. The office of a sexton. 

Séx’try, n. The same as SACRISTAN, 

Boe oe pic, a. [Fr. sextuple, It. sestuplo, L. Lat. 
sextuplus.] 

1. Six times as much; sixfold. 

2. (Mus.) Having six parts; as, sewtuple measure. 

Séx/ii-al (stk/shy-al), a. [Lat. sexualis, from sexus, 
sex; Fr. sexuel, Sp. sexual, It. sessuale.] Pertain- 
ing to sex or the sexes; distinguishing sex; pecu- 
liar to the distinction and office of male or female; 
relating to the distinct organs of the sexes; as, sex- 
ual characteristics ; sexual intercourse, connection, 
or commerce; sexual diseases, 


Sexual method (Bot.), the method of classification — 
called also Linnxan method and artificial method—which 
is founded on the distinction of sexes in plants, as male 
and female, each sex being furnished with appropriate 
organs or parts; the stamens, or male organs, producing 
a pollen or dust, which fecundates the stigma of the pis- 
til, or female organ, and is necessary to render it prolific, 
Most plants are hermaphrodite, the male and female or- 
gans being contained in the same flower. 


Séx/i-alList (stk/shy-), n. (Bot.) One who be- 
lieves and maintains the doctrine of sexes in plants; 
one who classifies plants by the differences of the 
sexes and parts of fructification. 

Séx/G-al/i-ty (stk/shy-),n. The state or quality of 
being distinguished by sex. 

Séx/t-al-ly (stk/shu-), adv. In asexual manner or 
relation. 

Sfor-zan/ do (sfor-dziin/do), ) a. [It. sforzando, p. 

Sfor-za'to, pr. of sforzare, to 
force; sforzato, p. p. of the same verb.] (Mus.) 
Forcing or forced ; — a direction placed over a note, 
to signify to the performer that it must be executed 
with peculiar emphasis and force ; — marked /z (an 
abbreviation of forzando, q. v.), sf, or <. Brande. 

Sfu-m@/to,a. [It.) (Paint.) Intentionally misty ; 
smoky ; —said of pictures ina certain style of paint- 
ing. Smart. 

Sgraffi'to, a. [It.] (Paint.) Scratched; — said 
of pictures of a certain style, in which a white over- 
laid surface is chipped away, so as to form the de- 
sign, from a dark ground underneath, Smart. 

Shab, 7. The itch in animals; also, a scab. 

Shib, v.i. [imp. & p.p.SHABBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SHABBING.] [See ScAB,3.] To play mean tricks; 
to act shabbily. 

‘Shib/’bed, a. Mean; shabby. foe] A. Wood. 

Shab/bi-ly, adv. [From shabby.] In a shabby man- 
ner; meanly; raggedly; as, to be clothed shabbily. 

Shab/bi-mess, n. The quality of being shabby; 
meanness; raggedness; as, the shabbiness of a gar- 
ment. 

Shib/ble, n. A kind of crooked sword. W. Scott. 


from sexton.] 
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Shab’by, a. ee. SHABBIER; swperl, SHABBI- 
EST.] [D. schabbig, schabberig, H. Ger. schiibig, 
from schaben, to shave, scratch, schabe, a shaving 
tool, ascab. Cf. SCABBY and SCAB. ] 

1. Torn or worn to rags; poor; mean; ragged. 
“The necessity of wearing shabby coats and dirty 
shirts.” Macaulay. 

2. Clothed with ragged or soiled garments. ‘‘ The 
dean was so shabby.” Swift. 

3. Mean; paltry; despicable; as, shabby treat- 
ment. ‘ Very shabby fellows.” Clarendon. 

Shablrack, n. (Hung. csabrag, csdébrag, esotar, 
Turk. tshaprak, whence Fr. chabraque, Ger. scha- 
bracke.| (Mil.) The cloth furniture or housing of 
a troop horse or charger. 

Shack, n. [Prov. Eng. shack, to shake, to shed, the 
grain left after gleaning, Scot. shag, refuse of bar- 
ley, oats. See SHAKE. } 

1. Liberty of winter pasturage. 

0 In Norfolk and Suffolk, the lord of a manor has 
shack, that is, liberty of feeding his sheep at pleasure on 
his tenant’s lands during the six winter months. In Nor- 
folk, shack extends to the common for hogs, in all men’s 
grounds, from harvest to seed-time ; whence to go a-shack 
is to feed at large. Cowell. 

2. The grain left after harvest or gleaning; fallen 
mast or acorns. 

3. A shiftless fellow; a low, itinerant beggar; a 
vagabond. Lorby. 

Shack, v.i. [See supra.] 1. To shed, or fall, as 
corn at harvest. [Prov. Hng.] Grose. 

2. To feed in stubble, or upon the waste corn of 
the field. [Prov. Eng.] Pegge. 

Shack/a-to0/ry,. A hound. [Obs. or rare.] 

Shack/le (shik/1),n. [See SHACK.] Stubble. [ Prov. 
Eng.) Pegge. 

Shack/le, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SHACKLED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. eee ca [See infra.] 

1. To tie or confine the limbs of, so as to prevent 
free motion; to fetter; to chain; to join by a link 
or chain, as rail-road cars. 

So the stretched cord the shackled dancer tries, 
As prone to fall as impotent to rise. Smith. 

2. To bind or confine so as to obstruct or embar- 
rass action; to impede; to cumber. 

Shackled by her devotion to the king, she could seldom pur- 
sue that object. HH. Walpole. 

Shack’le, n. eee used in the plural.] [A-S. 
scacul, sceacul, a shackle, from scacan, to shake; 
D. schakel, a link of a chain, a mesh.] 

1. Something which confines the limbs so as to 
prevent their free motion; a fetter; gyve; chain. 

His shackles empty left; himself escaped clean. Spenser. 

2. Hence, that which obstructs or embarrasses 
free action. - 

His very will seems to be in bonds and shackles. 

3. A fetter-like band, worn as an ornament, 

Most of the men and women ... had gold shackles about 
their legs and arms. ; Dampier. 

4. A link in a chain fitted with a movable bolt, so 
that the chain can be separated. Simmonds. 

5. A link for connecting railroad cars ;—called 


South. 


also draw-link, drag-link, &e. 

The coupling between a loco- 

[Local U. S.] 

A sort of shackle. [oes] 
[U.S. 


Shack/le-biir, n. 
motive and its tender. 
Shack/-lock, n. 
Shack/ly,a. Shaky; rickety. 
Shad, n. sing. 
& pl._ [Prov. 
Ger. schade; Ir. 
& Gael. sga- 
dan, W. ysga- 
dan, a herring. 
Cihth.) & fish 
(Ichth.) A. fis 
of the genus aad 
Alosa (A. prestabilis), highly prized for food. 
Shid/’/-bush, n. (Bot.) A shrub or small tree 
(Amelanchier Canadensis), allied to the apple, bear- 
ing serrated leaves, and racemes of white flowers. 
It is common in the Northern United States, and 
flowers in April or May, 
about the time when the 
shad ascend the rivers, 
whence the name, The 
fruit is edible, and ripens 
in June, whence called 
June-berry. The shrub is 
also called service-berry. 


Gray. 
Shid/dock, n. 


Bartlett. 





[Said to 
be so called from Cap- 
tain Shaddock, who first 
brought this fruit from 
the East Indies. Cf. Ma- 
lay. kd-dangsa, jdaruk- 
machan.] (Bot.) A tree 
and its fruit, which is a 
large species of orange; 
Citrus decumana. 

Shide, n. [A-S. scadu, 
scado, sceadu, scad, scead, 
O. Sax. scado, Goth. skadus, D. schaduw, Prov. 
Ger. schad, schaden, schatt, O. H. Ger. scato, M. 
H. Ger. schate, N. H. Ger. schatten, Icel. skuggi, 
Sw. skugga, skygd, Dan. skygge, W. ysgawd, allied 
to Gr. oxida, a shade, shadow, cxoros, darkness. | 

1. Comparative obscurity owing to the intercep- 


Shaddock Tree 





SHADOW 


tion, cutting off, or interruption of the rays of light; 
darkness caused by the intervention of something 
between the space contemplated and the source of 
light ; shadow which is caused by such interception. 

_ &~ Shade differs from shadow, as it implies no par- 
ticular form or definite limit; whereas a shadow repre- 
sents in form the object which intercepts the light. Hence, 
when we say, let us resort to the shade of a tree, we have 
no reference to its form; but when we speak of measur- 
ing a pyramid or other object by its shadow, we have ref- 
erence to its extent. 

2. Darkness; obscurity; as, the shades of night; 
the ele of the earth constitutes the darkness of 
night. 

3. An obscure place; a spot not exposed to light 
or motion; hence, a secluded retreat. 

Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 


Weep our sad bosoms empty. Shak. 
4. Protection; shelter; cover. 
Sleep under a pine-tree’s shade. Shak. 


5. The figure of any thing formed upon a surface 

by interception of the rays of light; a shadow. 
Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue. Pope. 

6. The soul, after its separation from the body; 
—so called because the ancients supposed it to be 
perceptible to the sight, not to the touch; a spirit; 
a ghost; as, the shades of departed heroes. ‘Swift 
as thought the flitting shade.” Dryden. 

7. (Paint.) The darker portion of a picture; less 
illuminated part; deficiency or absence of illumina- 
tion. 

8. Degree or variation of color, as darker or lighter. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their several degrees, or 
shades and mixtures, as green, come only in by the eyes. Locke. 

9. A very minute difference; a scarcely percep- 
tible amount of change; degree; as, coffee is a shade 
higher. 

Every shade of religious and political opinion had its own 
head-quarters. Macaulay. 
" 10. A screen; something that intercepts light or 

eat. 

Shade, v.t. [imp.& p. p. SHADED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SHADING.|] [A-S. scadwian.] 

1. To shelter or screen by intercepting the rays 
of light; to keep off illumination from; to put in 
shadow. ‘Shaded with branching palm.” JAfilton. 

I went to crop the sylvan scenes, 
And shade our altars with their leafy greens. Dryden. 

2. To shelter; to cover from injury; to protect; 
to screen; to hide, ‘‘Ere in our own house I do 
shade my head.” Shak. 

3. To overspread with darkness or obscurity; to 
obscure. 

Thou shad'st 
The full blaze of thy beams. 

4. To paint in obscure colors; to darken. 

5. To mark with gradations of light or color. 

6. To present a shadow or image of; to shadow 
forth; to represent. [Obs.] 

In her person cunningly did shade 
. That part of Justice whint is Equity. 

Shade’ful, a. Full of shade; shady. 
Shade/less, a. Without shade; not shaded. 
Shiad/er, n. One who, or that which, shades. 
Shad/i-ly, adv. Inashady manner; umbrageously. 
Shad/i-mess,n. [From shady.] The state of being 

shady; umbrageousness; as, the shadiness of the 

forest. 
Shad/ing, n. 1. The act or process of making a 

shade. Scott. 

2. That which represents the effect of light and 
shade, in a picture or drawing; the filling up of an 
outline. 

Shid/ow, 7. 
SHADE. ] 

1. Shade within defined limits; obscurity or dep- 
rivation of light, apparent on a surface, and repre- 
senting the form of the body which intercepts the 
rays of light; as, the shadow of a man, of a tree, or 
a tower. 

2. Darkness; shade; obscurity. 

Night’s sable shadows from the ocean rise. Denham. 

3. Obscure place; secluded retreat; shelter; coy- 
er; protection; security. 

In secret shadow from the sunny ray, 
On a sweet bed of lilies softly laid. Spenser. 

4. The darker or less illuminated part of a pic- 
ture; representation of comparative deficiency or 
absence of light. 

5. That which follows or attends a person or 
thing, like a shadow; an inseparable companion. 
“Sin and her shadow, Death, and Misery.” Milton. 

6. A spirit; a ghost; a shade. [Obs.} 

“7. An imperfect and faint representation; ad- 
umbration; indistinct image; dim bodying forth; 
hence, mystical representation; type. ‘‘The law 
having a shadow of good things to come.” Heb. x.1. 
‘« Types and shadows of that destined seed.” Milton. 

8. That which is unreal; something unsubstan- 
tial; phantom; mockery. ‘‘ Horrible shadow! un- 
real mockery !” Shak. 

9. An uninvited guest coming with one who is 
invited. [4 Latinism.] Nares. 

I must not have my board pestered with shadows 


That under other men’s protection break in : 
Without invitement. 7 Massinger. 


Shadow of death, terrible darkness, trouble, or death. 


Milton, 


Spenser, 


[A-S. scadu, gen. scaduwes. See 
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SHADOW 


Shiad/ow, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SHADOWED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SHADOWING. | 
1. To cut off light from; to put in shade; to shade; 
to overspread with obscurity. 
The warlike elf much wondered at this tree, 
So fair and great, that shadowed all the ground. Spenser. 
2. To conceal; to hide; to screen. [Rare.] 


Let every soldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear’t before him; thereby shall we shadow 
The number of our host. Shak. 


3. To protect; to screen from danger; to shroud. 


Shadowing their right under your wings of war. Shak. 
4. To paint in obscure colors. ‘‘ Void spaces 
which are deeply shadowed.” Dryden. 


5. To mark with slight gradations of color or 
light; to shade. 

. To represent faintly or imperfectly; to adum- 

brate; to body forth; hence, to represent typically. 


Augustus is shadowed in the person of #ineas. Dryden. 
7. To cloud; to darken. ‘‘ The shadowed livery 
of the burning sun.” Shak. 


8. To attend as closely as a shadow; to follow 
closely, especially in a secret or unobserved manner. 
Shad/ow-grass, rn. (Bot.) A certain kind of grass, 
so called. Johnson. 
Shad/ow-i-ness, n. The state of being shadowy 
or unsubstantial. 
Shad/ow-ing, n. 
color; shading. 
Shad/ow-ish, a. 


Shade, or gradation of light and 


Feltham. 
Shadowy. [0bs.] Hooker, 
Shid/dw-less, a. Having no shadow. 
Shad/ow-y, a. ([A-S. scadwig, sceadwig, Ger. 
schattig. See SHapow.] 


1. Full of shade; serving to shade. ‘A shadowy 
hat.” W. Scott. 
2. Hence, dark; obscure; gloomy. ‘“ This shad- 
owy desert, unfrequented woods.” Shak. 


3. Not brightly luminous; faintly light. 
More pleasant light 


Shadowy sets off the face of things. Milton. 
4. Faintly representative; typical. ‘ Disciplined 
from shadowy types to truth.” Milton. 


5. Unsubstantial; unreal. 


Milton has brought into his poems two actors of a shadowy 
and fictitious nature, in the persons of Sin and Death. Addison. 


Sha/draeh (-drik), n. A mass of iron on which 
ae operation of smelting has failed of its intended 
effect. 


{=~ The name is derived from that of one of the three 
persons thrown into the fiery furnace of Nebuchadnez- 


zar, as described in the following passage of Scripture.° 


“Then Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, came forth 
of the midst of the fire. And the princes, governors, 
and captains ... saw these men, upon whose bodies the 
fire had no power, nor was an hair of their head singed, 
neither were their coats changed, nor the smellof fire had 
passed on them.” Dan. iii. 26, 27. 

Shad/y,a. [compar. SHADIER; superl. SHADIEST. ] 
{From shade, See SHADE.] 

1. Abounding with shade or shades; overspread 
with shade. 

And Amaryllis fills the shady groves. Dryden. 

2. Sheltered from the glare of light or sultry heat. 

Cast it also that you may have rooms shady for summer and 
warm for winter. Bacon. 

Shif/fle, v. 7. ee SHUFFLE.] To hobble or limp; 
to shuffle. [Obs. or Prov. Eng. 

ee m A hobbler; one who limps. [Obs. or 

-rov. Eng. 

Shaft, n. ie: sceaft, scift, O. TH. Ger. scaft, N. 
H. Ger. & D. schaft, Dan. & Sw. skaft, Icel. skapt, 
allied to Lat. scapus, Gr. cxdros, cxijros.] 

1. A body of a long, cylindrical shape; a stem, 
stalk, trunk, or the like; the cylindrical, column- 
shaped part of any thing. 

2. Hence, the stem of an arrow, upon which the 
feather and head are inserted; hence, an arrow; a 
missile weapon. 

O, many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant. Moore. 

3. (Arch.) (a.) The body of a column; the cylin- 
drical pillar between the capital and base. (b.) The 
part of a chimney above the roof. (c.) The spire 
of a steeple. Gwilt. Peacham. 

4. The handle of a weapon; as, the shaft of a 
spear. 

5. The stem, or stock, of a feather or quill. 

6. The pole of a carriage; one of the thills of a 
chaise, gig, or wagon. 

7. (Mach.) A bar haying one or more journals on 
which it rests and revolves, and intended to carry 
one or more wheels or other revolving parts; as, 
the shaft of a steam-engine. 

8. (Ornith.) A species of Trochilus, or humming- 
bird, having a bill twenty lines in length, and two 
long white feathers in the middle of its tail. 

9. [Up. Ger. schaft, L. & H. Ger. schacht, allied 
to Gr. oxapos, that which is dug, a trench, a pit, 
oxarrety, to dig.] (Mining.) A well-like excavation 
in the earth, perpendicular or nearly so, made to 
reach ore, and to raise this to the surface. 

Counter shaft, a shaft between the main shafting and 
a tool or machine, to change or transmit motion; any 
intermediate shaft between the power and the work. — 
Shaft of a blast-furnace, the internal cavity of the fur- 
nace. — Shaft of a forge-hammer, the helve, or handle. — 
Shaft of a loom, a thin and long lath at the upper and 
lower ends of the healds. 
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Shaft/-bénd/er, n. One who bends timber by 
steam and pressure, Simmonds. 
Shaft/ed,a. 1. Furnished with a shaft, or shafts; 
as, a shafted arch. 
o a ery) Borne on a shaft ;— applied to a spear- 
ead. 
Shaft/-hérse, n. The horse that works between 
the shafts of a carriage ;— called also shafter. Craig. 
Shaft/img, n. Shafts taken collectively; a line of 


connected shafts. 

Shaft/man, )n. [A-S. sceaftmund, sciiftmund, 

Shaft/ment, scdiftamund.] A span; a measure 
of about six inches. [Obs.] Ray. 

Shag,n. [A-S. sceacga, a bush of hair, that which 
is rough or shaggy, Icel. skegg, Sw. skiigg, Dan. 
shitig, sktig, the beard.] 

1. Coarse hair or nap, or rough, woolly hair. 
“True Whitney broadcloth, with its shag un- 
shorn.” Gay. 

2. A kind of cloth having a long, coarse nap. 

3. (Ornith.) The green cormorant (Phalacrocorax 
graculus), which is a little smaller than the common 
cormorant, and of a rich green color, 

Shag,a. Hairy; shaggy. [Obs.] Shak. 

Shag tobacco, a kind of strong, dark-colored tobacco, 
cut into fine threads, used both for chewing and smok- 
ing. Simmonds. 

Shag, v. ¢. fimp- & p. p. SHAGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SHAGGING. 

1. To make rough or hairy. 

Shag the green zone that bounds the boreal skies. J. Barlow. 


2. To make rough or shaggy; to deform. 

Shag’biirk, n. (Sot.) (a.) A species of hickory; 
Caryaalba;—so called from its shaggy bark ;—called 
also shellbark. (b.) The nut of Carya alba; a hick- 
ory-nut. See Hickory. 

Shag/-éared (-érd), a. Having shaggy or rough 
ears. ‘A shag-eared villain.” Shak. 

Shage/’-bush, n. [Obs.] 1. A sackbut. 

2. A harquebuse or hand-gun. Halliwell. 

Shag’ged,a. Roughwith shag; shaggy. ‘‘ By grots 
and caverns shagged with horrid shades.” Milton. 

Shag’/Sed-mess,/n7. The state of being shagged or 

Shig’si-ness, shaggy; roughness, with long, 
loose hair or wool. 

Shas’/sy, a. [compar. SHAGGIER; superl, SHAG- 
fae [From shag, n.; A-S. sceacged, full of 

air. 

1. Rough with long hair or wool. 

About his shoulders hangs the shaggy skin. 

2. Rough; rugged. 

Sha-green/’,v.t, To chagrin. [Obs.] See CHAGRIN. 

Sha-green’,n. [Fr. chagrin, chagrain, It. zigrino, 
from Turk. & Per. sagri, the back of a horse or 
other beast of burden, the leather of a horse’s back, 
the skin of a certain fish. Cf. CHAGRIN.] A kind 
of leather, prepared, without tanning, in Russia 
and the East, from the skins of horses, asses, and 
camels, and grained so as to be covered with small 
round pimples or granulations. This characteristic 
surface is produced by pressing small seeds into 
the grain or hair side when moist, and afterward, 
when dry, scraping off the roughness left by them, 
and then, by soaking, causing the portions of the 
substance of the skin, which had been compressed 
or indented by the seeds, to swell up into relief, 
It is used for covering small cases and boxes. 

Sha-green’, a. Made ofthe leather called sha- 

Sha-greened’, green. 

Shah, n. [Per. shah, a king, sovereign, prince.] 
The king or monarch of Persia. [Also schah.] 

Shah Nameh. [Per., Book of Kings.] A celebrated 
poem, being the most ancient poem in the modern Per- 
sian language. Brande. 

Shaik, n. See SHEIK. 

Shail, v.¢. [L. Ger. schelen, H. Ger. schielen, Dan. 
skiele, skele, to squint, to be oblique.] To walk 
sidewise. [Obs. and low.] LD Estrange. 

Shake,v.t. [imp.SHOOK; p. p. SHAKEN; p.pr. & 
vb.n. SHAKING.] [A-S. scacan, sceacan, Icel. & Sw. 
skaka ; O. Sax. scacan, to depart, flee, A-S. ofsca- 
can, to escape; D. schokken, to shake, to jolt.] 

1. To cause to move with quick vibrations; to 
move rapidly one way and the other; to make to 
tremble or shiver; to agitate. ‘‘ Asa fig-tree cast- 
eth her untimely figs when she is shaken of a 
mighty wind.” Rev, vi. 18. 

The rapid wheels shake heaven’s basis. Milton. 

2. To move from firmness; to weaken the stabili- 
ty of; to endanger; to threaten to overthrow. 

When his doctrines pier. too strong to be shook by his en- 
emies, they persecuted his reputation. Atterbury. 

3. To cause to waver; to impair the resolution of; 
to depress the courage of. 

Not my firm faith 
Can by his fraud be shaken or deceived, Dilton. 

4. To give a tremulous note to; to trill; as, to 
shake a note inmusic, 

5. To move or remove by agitating; to throw off 
by a jolting or vibrating motion; to rid one’s self 
of; — generally with an adverb, as off, out, &c. 


Dryden. 


Shake off the golden slumber of repose. Shak. 
’Tis our first intent 
To shake all cares and business from our age. Shak. 


To shake hands with. (a.) To unite with; to agree or 
contract with. (6.) To take leave of, from the practice of 
shaking hands at meeting and parting. Shak. K. Charles. 


SHALL 


Shake, v.i. To be agitated with a waving or vibra- 
tory motion; to tremble; to shiver; to quake; to 
otter, 
Under his burning wheels 
The steadfast empyrean shook throughout, 
All but the throne itself of God. Milton. 
Shake,n. 1. A vacillating or wavering motion; a 
rapid motion one way and the other; a trembling 
or shivering; agitation. 

The great soldier’s honor was eomposed of thicker stuff, 
which could endure a shake. Herbert. 

Our salutations were very hearty on both sides, consisting 
of many kind shakes of the hand, ddison. 

2. A fissure or rent in timber, caused by its being 
dried too suddenly. — Gwili. 

3. A fissure in rock or earth. 

4. (Mus.) A rapid alter- 
nation of two tones repre- 
sented on contiguous de- 
grees of the staff; a trill. a 

5. (Naut.) One of the Shake. (4.) 
staves of a hogshead or barrel taken apart. Totten. 

No great shakes, of no particular importance. [Collog.] 
— The shakes, the fever and ague. [Collog. U.S.] Bartlett. 


Shake’down, n. <A temporary substitute for a 
bed, as on chairs or on the floor; — derived, per- 
haps, originally from the shaking down of straw 
for this purpose. W. Scott. 

Shake/-f6rk, n. A fork for shaking hay; a pitch- 
fork. [Obs.] 

Shak/’en (shak/n), a. 
timber. 





Cracked or split; as, shaken 

See SHAKE, 2. 

Nor is the wood shaken or twisted, as those about Cape- 

town. Barrow. 

Shak/’er,n. 1. A personor thing that shakes or 
agitates; as, the shaker of the earth. 

One of a sect of Christians, popularly so called 
from the agitations or movements in dancing which 
characterize their worship, but styled by themselves 
the ‘‘ United Society of Believers in Christ’s Sec- 
ond Appearing.” They originated in England about 
the year 1770, but are now confined to the United 
States, At first they were an offshoot from the 
Friends, or Quakers, and held similar views; but 
they now differ widely from them, both in their the- 
ological creed and in their practices, which are very 
peculiar. They hold that there is an eternal Father 
and Mother in the Deity, the heavenly parents of all 
angelical and human beings; that Christ also is 
dual (Jesus being the male, and Mother Ann Lee, 
founder of the sect, the female Christ); that non- 
resistance, non-participation in any earthly govern- 
ment, a community of property, and a life of celi- 
bacy and virgin purity, are of prime obligation to 
every true believer; that there are four cycles of 
human religious progress, and therefore four heay- 
ens and four hells, the first three of which are still 
places of probation. ‘They are sometimes nick- 
named Shaking Quakers. [U.S.] New Am. Cyc. 

Shak/er-ism, mn. The principles of the Shakers. 

Shake-spéar/e-an (89), a. Of, pertaining to, or in 
the style of, Shakespeare or his works. [Written 
also Shakespearian, Shakspearean, Shakspearian, 
Shaksperean, Shaksperian. 

Shak/i-mess,n. The state of being shaky. 

Shak/o,n. [Hung. csdkd, pron. tsha- 
ko.) A kind of military cap. 

Shak’y, a. [compar. SHAKIER; su- 
perl, SHAKIEST.] 

1. Full of shakes, slits, or clefts; | 
not to be relied on for serviceable 
use; unsound; wanting in cohesion; 
as, shaky timber. Gwilt. 

2. Shaking or trembling; as, a 
shaky spot in a marsh; a shaky hand. 

Thackeray. 
Shale, v.t. [See infra.] To take off 
the shell or coat of; to shell. 

Life, in its upper grades, was bursting its shell, or was shaling 
off its husk, » Laylor, 

Shale, n. (Ger. schale. See SHELL. |] 

1. A shell or husk; a cod or pod. ‘‘The green 
shales of a bean.” Chapman. 

2. (Geol.) A fine-grained rock, haying a slaty 
structure, Dana. 

Shall, v. 7. & auxiliary. [imp. sHoULD.] [A-S. 
scal, sceal, I am obliged, imp. scolde, sceolde, inf. 
sculan, scealan, O. Sax. sculan, pres. scal, imp. 
scolda, Goth. skulan, pres. skal, imp. skulda, D. 
zullen, pres. zal, imp. zoude, zou, O. H. Ger. sco- 
lan, pres. scal, scol, imp. scolta, N. H. Ger. sollen, 
pres. soll, imp. sollte, L. Ger. schélen, pres. schal, 
imp. scholde, scholl, Icel. skulu, pres. skal, imp. 
skuldi, 8w. skola, pres. skal, imp. skulle, Dan. skulle, 
pres. skal, imp. skulde.] [Shallis defective, having 
no infinitive, imperative, or participle. ] 

1. To owe; to be under obligation for. [Obs.] 
‘By the faith I shall to God.” Chaucer. 

2. Asan auxiliary, shall indicates a duty or neces- 
sity whose obligation is derived from the person 
speaking; as, you shall go; he shall go; that is, I 
order or promise your going. It thus ordinarily ex- 
presses, in the second and third persons, a com- 
mand, a threat, or a promise. If the auxiliary be 
emphasized, the command is made more imperative, 
the promise or threat more positive and sure. It is 
also employed in the language of prophecy; as, 
“the day shall come, when... ,” since a promise 
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SHALLI 


or threat, and an authoritative prophecy nearly co- 
incide in significance. In shall with the first person, 
the necessity of the action is sometimes implied as 
residing elsewhere than in the speaker, as, I shall 
suffer; we shall see; and there is always a less dis- 
tinct and positive assertion of his volition than is 
indicated by will. ‘‘I shall go” implies nearly a sim- 
ple futurity ; more exactly, a foretelling or an ex- 
pectation of my going, in which, naturally enough, 
a certain degree of plan or intention may be in- 
cluded: emphasize the shall, and the event is de- 
scribed as certain to occur, and the expression ap- 

roximates in meaning to our emphatic ‘‘ I will go.” 

n a question, the relation of speaker and source of 
obligation is of course transferred to the person ad- 
dressed ; as, ‘‘shall you go?” (answer, ‘I shall 
go”); ‘shall he go?” i. e., ‘do you require or 
promise his going?” (answer, ‘‘he shall go.”) The 
same relation is transferred to either second or third 
person in such phrases as ‘‘ you say, or think, you 
shall go;” ‘‘he says, or thinks, he shall go.” After 
a conditional conjunction, as if, whether, shall is 
used in all persons to express futurity simply; as, 
if I, you, or he shall say they are right. Should 
is every where used in the same connection and the 
same senses as shall, as its imperfect. It also ex- 
presses duty or moral obligation; as, he showld do 
it whether he will or not. In the early English, 
and hence in our English Bible, shall is the auxilia- 
ry mainly used, in all the persons, to express simple 
futurity. 

Shall and will are often confounded by inaccurate 
speakers and by foreigners. In the southern portions of 
the United States, will is very commonly used where 
shail is required, and this corruption seems to be, most 
unfortunately, spreading to other portions of the country. 


Shal/li,n. A kind of twilled cloth, made at Angora, 
from the hair of the Angora goat. [Written also 
challis and chally. See CHALLY.] Simmonds. 

Shal-loon’, n. [From Chélons, in France, where 
it was first made; Fr. chalon, Sp. chalon, chalun.] 
A certain kind of worsted stuff. 

In blue shalloon shall Hannibal be clad. 


Shallop, n. [Fr. chaloupe, Sp. & Pg. chalupa, It. 
scialuppa, H. Ger. schaluppe, schlupe, L. Ger. slup, 
slupe, D. sloep, from L. Ger. slupen, D. sloepen, N. 
H. Ger. schliipfen, to glide, to siip. Cf. Stoor.] 
(Naut.) A sort of large boat with two masts, and 
usually rigged like a schooner. 

Shal-lot’/, n. [See EscHanor and ScALuion.] 
(Bot.) A bulbous plant resembling the garlic; es- 
chalot; Alliwm ascalonicum. 

shallow, a. [compar. SHALLOWER; superl, SHAL- 
LOWEST.] [From the noun.] 

1. Not deep; having little depth; shoal, ‘‘Shal- 
low brooks, and rivers wide.” Milton. 

2. Slight; not deep; not of low, heavy, or pene- 
trating sound. ‘‘ The sound perfecter and not so 
shallow or jarring.” Bacon. 

3. Not intellectually deep; not profound; not 
penetrating deeply; simple; not wise or knowing; 
ignorant; superficial; as, a shallow mind or under- 
standing; shallow skill. ‘‘ Deep versed in books, 
and shallow in himself.” Milton. 

Shallow, n. [From shelf, 2.] 

1. A place where the water is not deep; a shoal; 
a flat; asand-bank; ashelf, ‘‘ Dashed on the shal- 
lows of the moving sand.” Dryden. 
A swift stream is not heard in the channel, but upon shal- 
lows of gravel. Bacon. 
2. A small fish; the rudd. 

Shal/low, v. t. To make shallow. [Rare.] Herbert. 

Shal/loOw-brained, a. Weak in intellect; fool- 
ish; empty-headed. South. 

Shal/low-ly, adv. In a shallow manner; with lit- 
tle depth; superficially; simply. 

Shal/low-ness, 7. 1. The state of being shallow; 
want of depth; small depth; as, the shallowness 
of water, of a river, of a stream. 

2. Superficialness of intellect; want of power to 
enter deeply into subjects; emptiness; silliness. 

Shal/low-pat/ed, a. Weak in intellect; foolish. 

ShalV/low-séarch/ing (-strch/ing), a Searching 
superficially. Milton. 

oes (shawm), n. [See SHAwM.] Same as SHAWM. 
[ Obs. Knolles. Fosbroke. 

Shal/stGne, n. ([Ger. schaalstein, scale-stone.] 
(Min.) Tabular spar; scale-stone. 

Shalt. 2d person singular of shall; as, thou shalt 
not steal. See SHALL. 

Shal/y, a. Partaking of the qualities of shale. 

Shim, n. [See infra.] That which deceives expec- 
tation; any trick, fraud, or device that deludes and 
disappoints; delusion; imposture; feint; humbug. 

Believe who will the solemn sham, notI. Addison. 


Sham, a. [Cf. Icel. skammr, O. H. Ger. scamm, 
short, skemmi, shortness, skemman, to shorten; 
Icel. skemma, to shorten, corrupt; Prov. Ger. 
schem, schemen, delusive appearance, phantom. Cf. 
SHAME. False; counterfeit; pretended; as, a 
sham fight. 

Sham, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SHAMMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SHAMMING.] [See supra.] 

1. To deceive expectation; to trick; to cheat; to 
delude with false pretenses. 


They find themselves fooled and shammed into conviction. 
LD Bstrange. 


Swift. 
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2. To obtrude by fraud or imposition. 

We must have a care that we do not... sham fallacies upon 
the world for current reason. L’ Estrange. 

3. To assume the manner and character of; to 
imitate; to ape. 

To sham Abraham, to feign sickness or infirmity. See 
ABRAHAM-MAN. Goldsmith. 

Shim, v. i. To make false pretenses; to deceive; 
to feign; to impose. 

Wondering within himself whether those who lectured him 
were such fools as they professed to be, or were only sham- 
ming. Macaulay. 

Shii/man (Synop., § 130), 7. [From Per. & Hind. 
shaman, pl. shamandn, an idolater.] <A priest of 
Shamanism; a wizard or conjurer in some northern 
Asiatic regions. Brande. 

Shii/man, a. Of, or pertaining to, Shamanism. 

Shii’/man-ism, n. The superstitious religion of the 
northern nations of Asia, consisting in a belief in 
evil spirits, and in the necessity of averting their 
malign influence by magic spells and rites. 

Shii/man-ist, n. A believer in, or adherent to, 
Shamanism, 

Sham/ble, v. i. [imp. & p. p. SHAMBLED; Pp. pr. 
& vb.n. SHAMBLING.] [Cf. O. D. schampelen, to 
slip, schampen, to slip away, escape. Cf. SCAMBLE. ] 
To walk awkwardly and unsteadily, as if the knees 
were weak; to shuffle along. 

Sham/ble (-bl), n. [A-S. scamol, scamul, scamel, 
sceamol, sceamel, a bench, form, stool; O. H. Ger. 
scamal, scamilo, M. H. Ger. schamel, schemele, N. 
H. Ger. schéimel, schemel, from Lat. scamnum, a 
bench, stool, diminutive scabellum, from scandere, 
to climb, ascend. ] 

1. (Mining.) A niche or shelf left at suitable dis- 
tances to receive the ore which is thrown from one 
to another, and thus raised to the top. 

2. (pl.) The place where butcher’s meat is sold; 
a flesh-market. ‘‘ As summer flies are in the sham- 
bles.” Shak. 

Sham/bling, p.a. [See SHAMBLE, v.7.] Moving 
with an awkward, irregular, clumsy pace; as, a 
shambling trot; shambling legs. 

Shiam/bling, n. An awkward, clumsy, irregular 
pace or gait. 

Shame, n. [A-S. scamu, sceamu, scomu, sceomu, 
O. Fries. skome, Icel. skémm, skam, Sw. & Dan. 
skam, O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. scama, M. H. Ger. 
schame, scham, schem, N. H. Ger. scham, D. & L. 
Ger. schamte, Icel. skémd.] 

1. A painful sensation excited by a consciousness 
of guilt, or of having done something which injures 
reputation; or of the exposure of that which na- 
ture or modesty prompts us to conceal; hence, de- 
cency; decorum. 

Hide, for shame, 
Romans, your grandsires’ images, 
That blush at their degenerate progeny. Dryden. 
Have you no maiden shame? Shak. 

2. Reproach incurred or suffered; dishonor; ig- 
nominy; derision; contempt. 

Ye have borne the shame of the heathen. Ezek, xxxvi. 6. 

3. The cause or reason of shame; that which 
brings reproach, and degrades a person in the esti- 
mation of others. 

O Cesar, what a wounding shame is this! Shak. 

4. The parts which modesty requires to be coy- 
ered; secrets. Isa, xlvii. 3. 

For shame! you should be ashamed; shame on you! 
—To put to shame, to cause to feel shame; to inflict 
shame on. 

Shame, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SHAMED; p.pr. & vb. n. 
SHAMING.] [Icel. skamma. See supra and infra.] 

1. To make ashamed; to excite a consciousness 
of guilt or of conduct derogatory to reputation in; 
to cause to blush. 

Who shames a scribbler breaks a cobweb through. Pope. 

2. To cover with reproach or ignominy; to dis- 
honor; to disgrace, ‘* And with foul cowardice his 


carcass shame.” Spenser. 
3. To mock at; to deride. [Obs. or rare.] 
Ye have shamed the counsel of the poor. J’s. xiv. 6. 


Shame, v.7. [A-S. scamian, sceamian, sceomian, 
O. Sax. scamian, Goth. skaman sik, gaskaman sik, 
O. H. Ger. (sih) scamen, scamon, M. H. Ger. & D. 
schamen, N. H. Ger. schiimen, Icel. skammast, Sw. 
skiimmas, Dan. skamme sig.) To be ashamed; to 
feelshame. [Rare.] 

I do shame to think of it. Shak. 

Shame/faced (-fast), a. Easily confused or put 
out of countenance; diffident; bashful; modest. 

Conscience is a blushing, shamefaced spirit. Shak. 

Your shamefaced virtue shunned the people’s praise. Dryden. 
[t= “' Shamefaced was once shamefast, shamefaced- 
ness was shamefastness, like steadfast and steadfastness ; 
but the ordinary manifestations of shame being by the 
face, have brought it to its present orthography.” Zrench. 

Shame/faced-ly (-fast-), adv. With excessive 
modesty; bashfully; also, with becoming modesty. 

Shame/faced-mess (-fast-),n. Excess of modesty ; 
bashfulness; also, a becoming modesty, 

Shame’fast, a. ([A-S. sceam fest.] 
modest; shamefaced. [Obs.] 


He saw her wise, shamefast, and bringing forth children. 
North. 


[Obs.] 


Extremely 


Shame’fast-ly, adv. Shamefacedly. 














SHANK 

Shame/fast-mess,n. Extreme modesty; bashful- 
ness; shamefacedness. [ Obs. ] Marston. 

Shame/ful, a. [From shame and full.] 

a Bringing shame or disgrace; injurious to rep- 
utation; scandalous; disgraceful. 

His naval preparations were not more surprising than his 
quick and shameful retreat. Arbuthnot. 

2. Raising shame in others; indecent. ‘Most 
shameful sight.” Spenser. 

Syn. —Disgraceful ; reproachful ; indecent ; unbe- 
coming; degrading; scandalous; ignominious; infamous. 

Shame/ful-ly, adv. Ina shameful manner; with 
indignity or indecency; disgracefully. 

How shamefully that maid he did torment. Spenser. 

Shame/ful-ness,7. The state or quality of being 
shameful; disgracefulness. 

Shame’less,a. [From shameand less.] Destitute of, 
or indicating an absence of, shame; wanting mod- 
esty; brazen-faced; insensible to disgrace. ‘Such 
shameless bards we have.” Pope. 

. Syn.—Impudent; brazen-faced; unblushing; auda- 
cious; immodest; indecent; indelicate. 

Shame/less-ly, adv. In a shameless manner; 
without shame; impudently; as, a man shamelessly 
wicked. 

Shame’/less-ness, n. Destitution of shame; want 
of sensibility to disgrace or dishonor; impudence. 

He that blushes not at his crime, but adds shamelessness to 
shame, has nothing left to restore him to virtue. Bp. Taylor. 

Sham/er, n. One who, or that which, makes 
ashamed; that which confounds. 

Sham/mel, 7. [See SHAMBLE.] (Min.) A process 
of lifting ore or water by bringing it first to an in- 
termediate platform before raising it to the surface 
of the ground. 

Sham/mer, n. 
impostor. 

Sha-moy/ing, n. A process used in preparing 
certain kinds of leather, which consists in working 
into the skin a certain quantity of oil to supply the 
place of the astringent or chloride of ammonium 
ordinarily used in tanning. 

Sham/my,7. [Fr. chamois, a chamois and sha- 
moy, shammy or shammy leather. See CHAmMoIs.] 
A kind of leather prepared originally from the skin 
of the chamois, and much esteemed for its softness, 
pliancy, and the quality of bearing soap without 
damage. Much of the leather which bears this 
name is counterfeit, being made of the skin of the 
common goat, the kid, or even of sheep. See CHA- 
MOIS. [Written also shamoy and shamois.] 

Sham/ois (shim/my, or shiim/oy, 38),. See SHAM- 
MY. 

Sham-poo/, v. ¢. [Hind. tsh@mpna, to press, to 
squeeze.] [Written also champoo.] 

1. To rub and percuss the whole surface cf the 
body of, and at the same time to flex and e:.tend 
the limbs and rack the joints, in connec*ion with 
the hot bath. 

2. To wash thoroughly and rub the head of, with 
the fingers, using either soap, or a soapy prepara- 
tion, for the more thorough cleansing. 

Sham-poo/er, n. One who shampoos. 

Sham/rock,n. [Ir. seamrog, seamar, trefoil, white 
clover, white honeysuckle, Gael. seamrag, saimir.] 
(Bot.) A plant of the genus Trifoliwm (7. repens), 
used by the Irish as their national emblem; white 
trefoil; white clover. 

(= The name shamrock is supposed to have been ori- 
ginally applied to a plant of the genus Ovals (the OQ. ace- 
tosella, or wood-sorrel), which also has trifoliate leaves. 

(@- When St. Patrick first preached the Christian faith 
in Ireland, before a powerful chief and his people, when 
he spoke of one God, and of the Trinity, the chief as’ ed 
how one could bein three. St. Patrick, instead of atter. )t- 
ing a theological definition of the faith, thought a simple 
image would best serve to enlighten a simple people, and, 
stooping to the earth, he plucked from the green sod a 
shamrock, and holding up the trefoil before them, he bid 
them there behold one in three. The chief, struck by the 
illustration, asked at once to be baptized, and all his sept 
followed his example, Lover. 


Sham/shoo,n. See SAMSHOO. 

Shank, n. [A-8. scanc, sceanc, scone, sceonc, scanca, 
sceanca, Dan. & Sw. skank, O. H. Ger. scinca, 
scinkel, N. H. Ger. schenkel, Up. Ger. schinkel, D. 
schenkel, schinkel; D. schonk, a bone. 

1. The lower joint of the leg from the knee to the 
foot; the shin; hence, sometimes, the bone of the 
leg; the whole leg. 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank. Shak. 

2. Hence, that part of an instrument, tool, or other 
“thing, which connects the acting part with a handle 
or other part, by which it is held or moved; as, spe- 
cifically, (a.) That part of a key which is between 
the bow and the part which enters the wards of the 
lock. (6.) That part of an anchor which is between 
the ring andthe arms. Totten. (c.) That part ofa 
hoe, rake, knife, and the like, by which it is secured 
to ahandle. (d.) The eye of a button. 

3. (Arch.) The space between two channels of the 
Doric paalyph. Gwilt, 
5 4. (Founding.) A large ladle moved by means of 

ars. 

5. (Print.) The body of atype.. . | 

6. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Bryonia. 


[From sham.] One whoshams; an 
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SHANK-BEER 


Shaink’-beer, n. The same as SCHENK-BEER, Sce 
SCHENK-BEER. 

Shanked (shankt), a. Having a shank. 

Shank/’er, n. [Fr. chancre.] (Med.) A primary, 
syphilitic ulcer, always occasioned by the applica- 
tion of the specific secretion from another primary 
syphilitic ulcer. Itis always the first manifestation 
of true and regular syphilis. See CHANCRE. 

Shank/ing, a. (Vineries.) Becoming diseased 
with a moist gangrene, which attacks the footstalks 
of grapes. Dana. 

Shank/lin-sand, n. [So called from its being 
found at Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight.] (Geol.) 
A sandstone, with other associated deposits, con- 
stituting the lower part of the cretaceous forma- 
tion. Mantel. 

Shank’-paint/er, n. (Nawt.) A short rope and 
chain which sustains the shank and flukes of an 
anchor against the ship’s side, as the stopper fastens 
the ring and stock to the cat-head. — Totten. 

Shan/ny, n. <A small fish (Pholis subfurcatus), 
which lurks under stones and weeds. Storer. 

Shin’t. An inelegant contraction of shall not, often 
used in colloquial language; as, you sha@n’t; he 
shane. 

Shin/ty, a. Gay; showy; jaunty. [Prov. Eng.] 

Shin/ty,n [Said to be from Ir. sean, old, and tig, 
ahouse.] A mean dwelling; a temporary building 
or erection; a hut. Lines also shantee.} 

Shan/ty, v.7. To inhabit a shanty. Hammond. 

Shan/ty-man, n.; pl. SHAN/TY-MEN, One who 
lives in a shanty; a wood-cutter. Simmonds. 

Shap/a-ble, a. Capable of being shaped or formed. 

Shape, v.t. [imp. SHAPED (shapt); p. p. SHAPED, 
or SHAPEN; p. pr. & vb.n.SHAPING.] [A-S.scapan, 
sceapan, sceppan, O. Sax. scapan, giscapan, Goth. 
skapan, skapjan, gaskapjan, Icel. skapa, skepia, 
Sw. skapa, skaffa, Dan. skabe, skaffe, O. Fries. 
skeppa, D. scheppen, L. Ger. scheppen, schippen, 
O. Hi. Ger. scafan, sceffan, N. H. Ger. schaffen. | 

1. To form or create; to make; to produce. 
I was shapen in iniquity. Ps, iG. 
2. To mold or make into a particular form ; to give 
form or figure to; to form. 
Grace shaped her limbs, and beauty decked her face. Prior. 
3. To adapt to a purpose; to mold; to regulate; 
to adjust; to direct. 
To the stream, when neither friends, nor force, 
Nor art, nor speed avail, he shapes his course. Denham. 
4. To image; to conceive; to make; to beget. 
Oft my jealousy 

Shapes faults that are not. Shak. 
To square; to suit; to be adjusted. 
[Rare.] Shak. 

Shape, mn. 1. Character or construction of a thing 
as determining its external appearance; outward 
aspect; make; figure; form; guise; as, the shape 
of a horse or a tree; the shape of the head, hand, or 
foot; an elegant shape. 

He beat me grievously in the shape of awoman. Shak. 
2. That which has form or figure; a figure; an 
appearance; a being, 
Before the gates there sat, 
On either side, a formidable shape. Dlilton. 
3. Form of embodiment, as in words; form, as of 
thought or conception; concrete embodiment or ex- 
ample, as of some quality. Milton. 
4. Dress for disguise; guise. [Obs.] 
This Persian shape laid by, and she appearin 
In a Greekish dress. Biiiioer, 

Shape/less, a. Destitute of shape or regular form; 
wanting symmetry of dimensions; formless. ‘* The 
shapeless rock or hanging precipice.” Pope. 

Shape/less-mess, n. The state of being shapeless; 
destitution of regular form. 

Shape/limess,n. [From shapely.) The quality of 
being shapely; beauty or proportion of form. 

Shape/ly,a. [compar.SHAPELIER; superl. SHAPE- 
LiesT.]| [From shape.] Well-formed; having a 
regular shape; symmetrical. Warton. 

Waste, sandy valleys, once perplexed with thorn, 
The spiry fir and shapely box adorn. Pope. 

Shape/smith, n. [From shape and smith.] One 
who undertakes to improve the form of the body. 
[ Burlesque. ] Garth. 

Shap/ing-ma-chine’, ». (Mach.) A modified 
planing-machine, in which the tool moves and the 
py orks is fixed on a table for dressing surfaces of all 
shapes. 

Shard, n. [A-S. sceard, from sceran, to shear, cut, 
share, part; Icel. skard, a breaking, cutting, Dan. 
skaar, L. Ger. & D. schaard, H. Ger. scharte, O. H. 
Ger. scarti. Of. SHERD.] [Written also shkeard 
and sherd.] 

1. A piece or fragment of an earthen vessel, or of 
a like brittle substance. [Obs.] Shak. 

2. Hence, the hard wing-case of a beetle. 

. They are his shards, and he their beetle. Shak. 

3. The shell of an egg or of a snail. Gower. 

4. A certain plant; chard. SeeCHARD. Dryden. 


Shape, v. i. 


5. A gapinafence. [Obs. Stanihurst. 
6. A boundary. [Obs.] ‘‘In Pheedria’s fleet bark, 
over that parlous shard.” Spenser. 


7. A certain fish. [Obds.] 
Shiird’/-borne, a. [From shard and borne.] Borne 
on shards, or with wings like shards. ‘' The shard- 
borne beetle.” Shak. 
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Shird/ed, a. Having wings sheathed with a hard 
ease. ‘The sharded beetle.” Shak. 

Shiird’y, a. Pertaining to, or furnished with, 
shards. ‘“‘ The hornet’s shardy wing.” J. R. Drake. 

Share, ». [A-8. scar, scear, scer, O. H. Ger. scuro, 
scar, N. H. Ger. schar, pflugschar, D. schaar, 
shears; O. H. Ger. scdra, N. H. Ger. schere, scis- 
sors, shears.] The broad iron or blade of a plow 
which cuts the ground, or furrow-slice. Mortimer. 

Share, ». The pubes share-bone. [Obs.] Holland. 

Share (4),”. [A-S. scearu, scaru, from sceran, O. 
H. Ger. scara, N. H. Ger. & D. schaar, a division, 
troop, crowd. } 

1. A certain portion; a part; a division; as, a 
small share of prudence or good sense, 

2. Especially, the part allotted or belonging to 
one, of any property or interest owned by a num- 
ber; portion among others; apportioned lot; allot- 
ment; dividend. ‘' My share of fame.” Dryden. 

3. Hence, one of a certain number of equal por- 
tions into which any property or invested capital 
is divided; as, a ship owned in ten shares, 

To go shares, to partake; to be equally concerned. 


Share, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SHARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SHARING.] [A-S. scerian, scirian, scyrian, from 
sceran, See supra and SHEAR.] 

1. To part among two or more; to divide. 

Suppose I share my fortune equally between my children 
and a stranger. Swift. 

2. To partake or enjoy with others; to have a 
portion of; to seize and possess jointly or in com- 
mon. 

Great Jove with Cesar shares his sovereign sway. Milton. 

3. To cut; toshear. [Obs.] 

The shared visage hangs on equal sides. Dryden. 

Share, v.i. To have part; to receive a portion. 

Share/-béam, n. The part of the plow to which 
the share is attached. 

Share/-bione, n. (Anat.) The os pubis, a bone 
placed at the upper and fore part of the pelvis. 

Share/-bro/ker, n. A dealer in railway or other 
shares and securities. Simmonds. 

Share/-hold/er, n. [From share and holder.] One 
who holds or owns a share in a joint fund or prop- 
erty. 

One of the proprietors of the mine, who was a principal 
share-holder in the company, died. Med. Repos. 

Shar’er,n. One who shares; one who participates 
in any thing with another; one who enjoys or suf- 
fers in common with another or others; a partaker; 
as, a sharer in the toils of war; asharer in another’s 
affections. 

Shirk,n. [Lat. carcharus, Gr. kapxapias, so called 
from its sharp teeth, from «aépxapos, with sharp or 
jagged teeth; Corn. skarkias.] 

1. (Jchth.) A cartilaginous fish of the family 
Squalide, comprehending numerous genera, as 
Carcharias, Scyllium, &c. The body is long, 
round, and tapering from the head, the surface set 
with minute osseous granules in place of scales, 
and the gill-openings (usually five in number) placed 
upon the sides of the neck. The mouth is below, as 
in all cartilaginous fishes, but very convex in outline, 
and set with successive rows of sharp teeth. The 
pectoral fins are small, and the tail is bent upward, 
and bears 
a thick, 
fleshy 
fin. The 
shark is 
marine, 
and is 
found in 
all but 
the cold- 





White Shark (Carcharias vulgaris). 


estseas. Some are of great size, and all are car- 
nivorous., The white shark is Carcharias vulgaris, 
the blue shark, C. glaucus. 
2. A rapacious, artful fellow; one who fills his 
pocket by fraud and cheating; asharper. [Low.] 
3. Trick; fraud; petty rapine; as, to live upon 


the shark. [Obs.] South. 
Hammer-headed shark, a fish of the genus Zygexna, 

having pro- 

jections on 

the side of the 


head, which 
give it some- 
what of the 
form of a 
hammer; the 
hammer- 
head or ham- 
mer-fish. See 
HAMMER-HEAD. 

Shiirk, v.¢t. To pick up hastily, slyly, or in small 
quantities. [Zow.] Shak. 

Shirk, v. i. [imp.& p. p. SHARKED (sharkt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. SHARKING. } 

1. To play the petty thief; to swindle. 

2. To live by shifts and stratagems; to meanly 
obtain entertainment. ‘‘ Neither sharks for a cup 
or a reckoning.” Earle. 

Shirk’er, n. One who lives by sharking; an art- 
ful fellow. 
Shiirk/ing,n. 1, Petty rapine; trick. 

2. The seeking of a livelihood by shifts and de- 
vices. 





Hammer-headed Shark (Zygzna vulgaris). 
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SHARPEN 


Sha/rock, n. An East Indian coin of the value of 
123 pence sterling, or about 25 cents. 

Sharp,a. [compar. SHARPER; superl. SHARPEST.] 
[A-8. scearp, L. Ger. scharp, D. scherp, Dan. & Sw. 
skarp, Icel. skarpr, O. H. Ger. scarf, M. H. Ger. 
scharf, from the root of shear.) 

1. Having a very thin edge or fine point; of a na- 
ture to cut or pierce easily ; not blunt or dull; keen; 
acute. ' 

He dies upon my cimeter’s sharp point. Shak. 


2. Terminating in a point or edge; not obtuse or 
rounded; somewhat pointed or edged; peaked or 
ridged; as, a sharp hill; a sharp roof; a sharp 
countenance, 

3. Affecting the senses as if pointed or cutting; 
keen; penetrating; acute; —to the taste or smell, 
pungent; acid; sour;—to the hearing, piercing; 
shrill; as, a sharp sound or voice. 

4. (Mus.) (a.) High in pitch; acute; as, a sharp 
note or tone ;—opposed to a flat tone. (6.) Raised 
a semitone in pitch; as, C sharp (Ct), which is a 
half-step, or semitone, higher than C. (c.) So high 
as to be out of tune, or above true pitch; as, the 
tone is sharp ; that instrument is sharp. 

5. Very trying to the feelings; piercing; keen; 
severe; painful; distressing; as, sharp pain; sharp 
wind or weather. 

Sharp misery hath worn him to the bone. Shak. 

6. Cutting in language or import; biting; sarcas- 
tic; cruel; harsh; rigid; severe; as, sharp words; 
sharp rebuke. : 

To that place the sharp Athenian law 


Can not pursue us. Shak. 
: Be thy words severe, 
Sharp as he merits ; but the sword forbear. Dryden. 


7. Eager in pursuit; keen in quest; impatient for 
gratification; keen; hungry; as, a sharp appetite. 
My falchion now is sharp and passing empty. Shak. 
8. Fierce; ardent; fiery; violent; impetuous. 
‘In sharp contest of battle.” Milton. 
A sharp assault already is begun. Dryden. 
9. Of keen perception; of penetrating senses; 
nice to perceive or observe; of acute sense; quick 
to discern or distinguish; not dull; as, a sharp eye; 
sharp sight or hearing. 
Sharp at her utmost ken she cast her eyes, 
Nothing makes men sharper than want. 


Dryden. 
Addison. 

Many other things belong to the material world, wherein 
the sharpest philosophers have not yet obtained clear ieee _ 

alts. 

10. Keenly attentive to one’s own interest; close 
and exact in dealing; shrewd; as, a sharp dealer; 
a sharp customer. ‘The necessity of being so 
sharp and exacting.” Swift. 

11. Hard; as, sharp sand; —a term used among 
workmen. Moxon. 

12. (Pron.) Uttered in a whisper, or with the 
breath alone, without the voice, as certain conso- 
nants, such as p, k, t, f; surd; non-vocal; whis- 
pered; aspirated. 

2 Sharp is often used in the formation of self-ex- 
plaining compounds; as, sharp-cornered, sharp-edged, 
sharp-pointed, sharp-tasted, sharp-toothed, sharp-vis- 
aged, and the like. 

To brace sharp, or to sharp up (Naut.), to turn the 
yards to the most oblique position possible, that the ship 
may lay well up to the wind. 

Syn.—Keen; acute; piercing; penetrating; quick; 
sagacious; discerning; shrewd; witty; ingenious; sour; 
acid; tart; pungent; acrid; severe; poignant; biting; 


acrimonious ; sarcastic ; cutting; bitter; painful; af- 


flictive; violent; harsh; fierce; ardent; fiery. 
Shiirp, n. 1. A pointed instrument. [0Obs.] 

If butchers had but the manners to go to sharps, gentlemen 
would be contented with a rubber at cuffs. Collier. 

2. (Mus.) The character [+e], used to indicate 
that the note before which it is placed is to be raised 
a half-step in pitch. 

3. A portion of a stream where the water runs 
very rapidly. C. Kingsley. 

Shirp,v.t. [imp. & p. p. SHARPED (shirpt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. SHARPING. ] 

1. To make keen, acute, penetratin g, and the like; 
to sharpen. 

2. (Mus.) To raise above the proper pitch; to ele- 
vate the tone of; especially, to raise a semitone 
above the natural tone. 

Shiirp, v. i. To play tricks in bargaining; to act 
the sharper. D Estrange. 
Shiirp/-etit, a. Cut sharply or definitely, or so as 
to make a clear, well-defined impression, as the 
lines of an engraved plate, and the like; hence, hay- 
ing great distinctness; well-defined; clear. 
Sharp/en (shirp/n), v.t. [imp.& p. p. SHARPENED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. SHARPENING.] .[A-8. scerpan, scyr- 
pan, L. Ger. scharpen, D. scherpen, Sw. skérpa, 
Dan. skiirpe, H. Ger. schiirfen.] To make sharp; 
as, (a.) To give a keen edge or fine point to; to 
edge; to point; as, to sharpen a knife, an ax, or the 
teeth of a saw; to sharpen a sword. (b.) To ren- 
der more quick or acute in perception, 
The air sharpened his visual ray bef) 
To objects distant far. Milton. 
(c.) To make more quick, acute, or ingenious; as, 
to sharpen the intellect. ‘‘He that wrestles with 
us strengthens our neryes, and sharpens our skill.” 
Burke. (d.) To render more keen; to make moro 
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eager; as, to sharpen the appetite; to sharpen a 
desire. (e.) To make more pungent and painful; 
as, to sharpen a pain or disease. (f.) To make 
biting, sarcastic, or severe. ‘Sharpen each word.” 
Smith. (g.) To render less flat, or more shrill 
or piercing. ‘‘Inclosures not only preserve sound, 
but increase and sharpen it.” Bacon. (h.) To 
make more tart or acid; to make sour; as, the 
rays of the sun sharpen vinegar. (%.) (Mus.) To 
raise, as a sound by means of a sharp; to apply a 
" sharp to. 

Shiirp/en, v.i. To grow or become sharp. 
Shiirp/er, n. A shrewd man in making bargains; a 
tricking fellow; a cheat in bargaining or gaming. 
Sharpers, as pikes, prey upon theirown kind. L’£strange. 
Syn.—Swindler; cheat; deceiver. See SwINDLER. 


Shiirp/ie,n. (Naut.) A long, sharp, flat-bottomed 
sail-boat. [Zocal U. S.] 

Shiirp/ly, adv. In a sharp manner; with a keen 
edge or fine point; with keen perception or discern- 
ment; keenly; acutely; severely; rigorously ; vio- 
Jently ; vehemently; wittily. 

They are to be more sharply chastised and reformed than 
the rude Irish. Spenser. 


At the arrival of the English embassadors, the soldiers were 
_ sharply assailed with wants. Hayward. 


You contract your eye when you would see sharply. Bacon. 


Shiirp/ness,n. [A-S. scearpness.] The condition 
or quality of being sharp; as, (@.) Keenness of edge 
or point, as ofa knife, and the like. (b.) Quickness 
of perception, as ofsight. (c.) Acuteness of intellect ; 
the power of nice discernment; quickness of under- 
standing ; ingenuity; as, sharpness of wit or under- 
standing. (d.) Eagerness of desire or pursuit, as of 
food, and the like. (e.) Pungency; painfulness, as 
of grief, and the like. 

And the best + eat in the heat are cursed 

By those that feel their sharpness. Shak. 

.) Severity of language; satirical sarcasm. ‘‘Some 

id all folly with just sharpness blame.” Dryden. 

(g.) Keenness; severity; as, the sharpness of the 

air or weather. (h.) Shrillness, as of sound; es- 

pecially (Mus.), the elevation of a note by a semi- 
tone. 

Shiirp/-sét, a. [From sharp and set.] Eager in ap- 
oes or desire of gratification; affected by keen 

unger; ravenous; as, an eagle or a lion shurp-set. 
The town is sharp-set on new plays. 


Shirp/-shoot/er, n. [From sharp and shoot.] One 
skilled in shooting at an object with exactness; a 
good marksman. 

Shirp/-shoot/ing, n. <A shooting with great pre- 
cision and effect; hence, a keen contest of wit or 
argument. 

Sharp/-sight/ed (-sit/ed), a. 
sight. 

1. Having quick or acute sight; as, a sharp-sight- 
ed eagle or hawk. 

2. Of quick discernment or acute understanding; 
as, a sharp-sighted opponent; sharp-sighted judg- 
ment. 

Shirp/-sight/ed-ness (-sit/-), n. The quality of 
being sharp-sighted. 

Shirp/-wit/ted, a. Having an acute or nicely dis- 


cerning mind. 
1. Asash. [Obs.] 
Fuller. 


Shash,n. [See Sasu. 

2. Aturban. [Obs. 

Shas'ter,)n. <A treatise for authoritative instruc- 

Shastra, tion among the Hindoos; a book of 
institutes; especially, a treatise containing religious 
instructions and precepts. [Written also sastra. 

Shath’mont, nn. A measure of length, said to be 
six inches. W. Scott. 

Shat/ter, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. SHATTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SHATTERING.] [A-S. scateran ; D. schateren, 
to crack, to make a great noise, O. D. schetteren, to 
scatter, to burst, to crack. } 

1. To break at once into many pieces; to dash, 
burst, or part by violence into fragments; to rend; 
to crack; to split; as, an explosion shatters a rock 
or a bomb; too much steam shatters a boiler. 

A monarchy was shattered in pieces and divided amongst 


{From sharp and 


revolted subjects. Locke. 
2. To break up; to dissipate. [Rare.] ‘ A man 
of loose, volatile, and shattered humor.” Norris. 


3. To disorder; to derange; to render unsound; 

as, to shatier the brain; to be shattered in intellect. 
4. To scatter about. [Obs. or rare.] 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. Milton. 


Shiat/ter, v.i. To be broken into fragments; to fall 
or crumble to pieces by any force applied. 
Some shatter and fly in many pieces. Bacon. 
Shit’ter, n. 1. A fragment of any thing forcibly 
rent or broken ;—used generally in the plural, and 
chiefly or solely in the phrases, to break or rend 
into shatters. 
2. (pl.) The fallen leaves of the pine-tree. 
Shat/ter-brained, )a. [From shatter and brain, 
Shat/ter-pat/ed, or pate.] 
1. Disordered, or wandering, in intellect. 
2. Heedless; wild; not consistent. Goodman. 
Shit/ter-y, a. Easily breaking and falling into 
many pieces; not compact; loose of texture; brittle; 
as, shattery spar. 

Shave, v. ¢t. [imp. SHAVED; Pp. P. SHAVED, or 
SHAVEN; p. pr. & vb. n. SHAVING.] [A-S8. scafan, 


Pope. | 
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Icel. skafa, Sw. skafva, Dan. skave, L. Ger. schawen, 
D. schaven, Goth. skaban, O.H. Ger. scaban, scapan, 
N. H. Ger. schaben, allied to Lat, scabere.] 

1. To cut or pare off from the surface of a body 
by a razor or other edged instrument; to take off 
closely by cutting; as, to shave the beard. 

2. To make bare or smooth by cutting off closely 
the surface or surface covering of; especially, to re- 
move the hair from by a razor or other sharp instru- 
ment; to take off the beard or hair of, 


I'll shave your crown for this. Shak. 
The bending scythe 
Shaves all the surface of the waving green. Gay. 


~3. To cut off thin slices; or to cut in thin slices. 
“Plants bruised or shaven in leaf or root.” Bacon. 

4. To skim along or near the surface of; to sweep 
along, 

Now shaves with level wing the deep. Jlilton, 

5. To strip; to oppress by extortion; to fleece. 

To shave a note, to purchase it at a great discount, or 
to take interest upon it much beyond the legal rate. 
[Colloq.] 

Shave, v.t. To use a razor for removing the beard; 
to cut closely ; hence, to be hard and severe in a bar- 
gain; to cheat, 

Shave,n. [A-S. scafa, sceafa, sceaba, D. schaaf, 
Ger. schabe.] 

1. A thin slice; a shaving. Wright. 

2. A cutting of the beard; the operation of shay- 
ing. 

3. An exorbitant cutting down or discount on a 
note, &c., for cash in hand. [U. S.] 

4. A tool with a long blade and a handle at each 
end, for shaving wood, as hoops, &c., by being 
drawn toward the workman; a drawing-knife. 

Shave/-grass, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Equisetum (E. hyemale); the Dutch rush, or scour- 
ing-rush; the horse-tail. Booth. 

Shave/ling,n. Aman shaved; hence, a monk, or 
other person of a religious order;—so called in 
contempt. 

I am no longer a shaveling than when my frock is on my 
back, W. Scott. 

Shav/er, n. 1. One who shaves, or whose occupa- 
tion is to shave. 

2. One who is close in bargains; a sharp dealer; 


a cheat, 
This Lewis is a cunning shaver. Swift. 
3. One who fleeces; a pillager; a plunderer, 
By these shavers the Turks were stripped of all they had, 


Knolles. 

4. Acunning fellow. [Obs.] Nares. 
5. A boy or young man; a little fellow. [Col- 
log.] ‘* These unlucky little shavers.” Salmagundi. 

As Ihave mentioned at the door to this young shaver, Iam 
on a chase in the name of the king. Dickens. 

Shav/ing, 7. 1. The act of paring the surface. 

2. That which is shaved off; a thin slice pared 
off with a shave, a knife, a plane, or other cutting 
instrument. 

Shaving-brush, a brush used in lathering the face pre- 
paratory to shaving it. 


Shaw, n. [Scot. schaw, schawgh, a wood, grove, 
covert, shade, Dan. skov, Sw. skog, Icel. skogr, a 
wood, forest, grove, A-S. scuwa, scita, a shade 
shadow, Icel. skuggi, Sw. skugga, Dan, skugge, id. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

1. A thicket; a small wood or grove, ‘‘ The green 
Shaws, the merry green woods.” Howitt. 

2. (pl.) The leaves and tops of vegetables, as of 
potatoes, turnips, and the like. Wright. 

Shaw/-fowl,n. [Scot. schaw, shaw, show, appear- 
ance, to show, and fow/.] The representation or im- 
age of a fowl, made by fowlers, to shoot at. Johnson. 

Shawl,n. [Per., Hind., & Turk. shdl, Fr. chdle.] 
A cloth of wool, cotton, silk, or hair, used, especial- 
ly by women, as a loose covering for the neck and 
shoulders. 

Shawl, v.¢. To wrapin a shawl; as, to shawl alady. 

Shawm, n. ee also shal. ] Ger. 
schalmet, schalmeie, M.H. Ger. schalmie, schalemin, 
Dan. skalmeie, Sw. skallmeja, from O, Fr. chalemel, 
calimiel, N. Fr. chalumeau, Pr. calamel, caramel, Sp. 
caramillo, from Lat. calamus, a reed, reed-pipe.] 
(Mus.) A wind instrument of music, formerly in 
use, by some supposed to have the form of the clar- 
ionet; by others, of the hautboy. ‘‘ Even from the 
shrillest shawm unto the cornamute.” Drayton, 

Shay,n. Achaise. [Vulgar.] 

Shé, pron. [nom. SHE}; poss. HER, Or HERS; 0b). HER} 
pl. nom. THEY ; poss. THEIR, or THEIRS ; 0). THEM. | 

A-8. sed, hed, Goth. si, L. Ger. se, D. zy, O. Sax. 
& O. H. Ger. siu, N. H. Ger. sie; A-8. m. se, he. 
The possessive her or hers, and the objective her, 
are from a different root. See HER.] 

1. This or that female; the woman understood or 
referred to; the animal of the female sex, or object, 
personified as feminine, which was spoken of, 

Then Sarah denied, saying, I laughed not, for she was afraid. 
Gen. xviii. 15. 

2. A woman; a female; — used as a noun, chiefly 

in a depreciating or humorous sense. [Lare.] 


Lady, you are the cruelest she alive. Shak. 
The shes of Italy shall not betray 
My interest. Shak. 


t@" She is used in composition for female, to repre- 
sent an animal of the female sex; as, ashe-bear; a she-cat. 





SHEARMAN 


Shéad/ing,n, [From A-S. scddan, sceadan, to sepa- 
rate, divide; Goth. skaidan, O. Sax. scédhan, scé- 
than, scéden, O. Fries. skétha, skéda, O. H. Ger. 
skeidan, N.H. Ger. & D. scheiden.] A tithing, or 
division, in the Isle of Man, in which there is a coro- 
ner, or chief constable; a riding, The isle is divided 
into six sheadings. 

Shéaf, n.; pl. SHEAVES. [A-S. scedf, from scffun, 
scedfan, to shove; D. schoof, L. Ger. skof, schof, O. 
H, Ger, scowp, N. UH. Ger. schaub.] 

1. A quantity of the stalks of wheat, rye, oats, or 
other grain, bound together; a bundle of stalks or 
straw. 

The reaper fills his greedy hands, 
And binds the golden sheaves in brittle bands. Dryden. 

2. Any bundle or collection; specifically, a bun- 
dle of arrows suflicient to fill a quiver, the number 
being usually twenty-four. Fairholt, 

The sheaf of arrows shook and rattled in the case. Dryden. 

3. (Mech.) A sheave. See SHEAVE. 

Shéaf, v.i. To collect and bind; to make sheaves. 

They that reap must sheaf and bind. Shak, 

Shéaf/y,a. Pertaining to, or consisting of, sheafs. 

Shéal, 2. [See SHEELING.] <A hut or small cot- 
tage; asheeling. [,Scot.] Jamieson. 

Shéal, v.t. To put under a sheal or shelter. [Scot.] 

Shéal, v. ¢. To take the husks or pods off from; 
to shell, [Scot.] Jamieson. 

Thou art a shealed peascod. Shak. 


Shéal/ing, n. [See SHEELING.] A hut or small 
cottage, such as shepherds use in the fields, or fish- 
ermen on the shore; asheel. See SHEELING. 

They were considered in some measure as proprietors of the 
wretched shealings which they inhabited. W. Scott. 

Shéal/ing, n. The outer husk, pod, or shell, as of 
oats, pease, and the like; sheal; shell. 

Shéar, v. ¢. [imp. SHEARED (SHORE, obs.); p. p. 
SHEARED, Or SHORN; p. pr. & vb. N. SHEARING. ] 

1. To cut or clip with an instrument of two 
blades; to separate any thing from by shears, scis- 
sors, or a like instrument; as, to shear sheep; to 
shear cloth. 

(7 It is especially applied to the cutting of wool from 
See or their skins, and to the clipping of the nap from 
cloth. 

2. To separate by shears; to cut or clip from a 
surface; as, to shear a fleece. 

3. Toreap. [Obs.] [Scot.] 
Shéar, v.i. To deviate. See SHEER. 
Shéar,n. [From the verb; N. H. Ger. schere, O. H. 

Ger. scdra. Cf. SHARE. | 

1. A cutting instrument consisting of cutting 
edges used in pairs, and on opposite sides of the 
material to be cut or sheared; specifically, an in- 
strument consisting of two blades with a bevel edge, 
movable on a pin, used for cutting cloth and other 
substances ; — now used exclusively in the plural, 
but in the singular by Chaucer. 

Fate urged the shears, and cut the sylph in twain. 

2. Any thing in the form of 
shears; as, (a.) A pair of wings. 
[Obs.] Spenser. (b.) An appa- 
ratus for raising heavy weights, 
and especially for raising and 
inserting in place the lower = 
masts of ships. It consists of s 
two or more spars or pieces of @) 
timber, fastened together near the top, and furnished 
with the necessary tackles. [Written also sheers. | 

3. A shearing ;— used in designating the age of 
sheep. 

After the second shearing, he is a two-shear ram;... atthe 
expiration of another year, he is a three-shear ram; the name 
always taking its date from the time of shearing. Youatt. 

4. (Mach.) The bed-piece of a machine-tool, upon 
which a table or slide-rest is secured; as, the shears 
of a lathe or planer, 

Sheep-shears, those in which the blades form the two 
ends of a steel bow, by the elasticity of which they open 
as often as pressed together by the hand in cutting; — so 
called because used to cut off the wool of sheep. 

Shéar’bill, n. [From shear and Dill.) (Ornith.) 
A water-fowl; the black-skimmer or cut-water; 
Rhynchops nigra. 

Shéard,n. <A shard or fragment. See SHARD. 

Shéar’er, 7. 1. One who shears; as, a shearer of 


sheep. 
2. Areaper. [Obs.] Johnson. 
Shéar/-hiilk, n. (Naut.) An old vessel furnished 
with shears, and the necessary apparatus for its 
use. See SHEER-HULK. Totten. 
Shéar/ing,n. 1. The act or operation of clipping 
by shears or a shearing-machine, as the wool from 
sheep, or the nap from cloth. 

2. The proceeds of the act or operation of clip- 
ping by shears; as, the whole shearing of a flock; 
the shearings from cloth, 

3. A sheep which has been sheared once; a 
shearling. Youatt. 

4. The process of preparing shear-steel; tilting. 

Shéar/ing-ma-¢hine’, n, 1. A machine for cut- 
ting plates of metal. 

2. A machine for shearing cloth. 

Shéar’ling, n. A sheep that has been but once 
sheared. 

Shéar/man, n. ; pl. SHEAR/MEN, 
pation is to shear cloth. 


Jamieson, 


Pope. 
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Shears. 


One whose occu- 
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SHEARN 
Shéarn, n. Dung; excrements. [Obs.] [Written 
also shern.] olland. 
Shéar’-steel, n. Steel suitable for shears, scythes, 
and other cutting instruments, prepared from fagots 
of blistered steel by repeated heating, rolling, and 
tilting, to increase its malleability and fineness of 
texture. 
Shéar/’wa-ter,n. 
Ger. wasser- 


Scherer: — 80 
called from its 
running lightly 


along the surface 
of the water.] 
(Ornith.) A web- 
footed marine 
bird, of the genus 
Puffinus, allied 
to the gulls. 

Shearwater petrel or Manx shearwater, the Pufinus 
Anglorum. [Written also sheer-waler.] 


Shéat,. The same as SHEET, q. V. d f 

Shéat/-fish, n. [Prov. Ger. scheid, schaid, schai- 
den, schaidjfisch.] (Jchth.) A long, soft-finned fish 
(Silurus glavis), haying along, slimy body, destitute 
of scales, and the back dusky, like that of the eel. 
It is the largest fresh-water fish of Europe, being 
sometimes six feet or more in length. 

Shéath, n. [A-S. scedh, sceddh, scddh, O. Sax. 
skédia, L. Ger. schede, schee, D. schede, Up. Ger. 
schaid, schaiden, N. H. Ger. scheide, O. H. Ger. 
sceida, Sw. skida, Dan. skede, Icel. skeidhir, pl., 
probably from Skr. tshid, to cover.] 

1. A case for the reception of a sword or other 
long and slender instrument; a scabbard. 

2. Any thin covering for defense or protection; 
as, (a.) (Bot.) The base of a leaf when sheathing 
or investing a stem or branch, as in grasses. (b.) 
(Entom.) The wing-case of an insect. 

Shéathe (sheth), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SHEATHED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SHEATHING.] [Written also sheath.] 

1. To put into a sheath, case, or scabbard; to in- 
close or cover with a.sheath or case. 

The leopard... keeps the claws of his fore feet turned up 


— 
Shearwater. 


from the ground, and sieathed in the skin of his toes, Grew. 
?Tis in my breast she sheathes her dagger now. Dryden. 
2. To fit or furnish with a sheath. Shak. 


3. To case or cover with boards or with sheets of 
copper; as, to sheathe a ship, to preserve it from the 
worms. 

4. To cover or line; as, to sheathe the bowels with 
demulcent or mucilaginous substances. Boyle. 

5. To obtund or blunt, as acrimonious or sharp 
particles. [Lare.] Arbuthnot. 

To sheathe the sword, to put an end to war or enmity; 
to make peace. 


Shéathed (shéthd), p.a. 1. Provided with, 
or inclosed in, a sheath. 

2. (Bot.) Invested by a sheath or cylin- 
drical, membranaceous tube, which is the 
base of the leaf, as the stalk or culm in 
grasses; vaginate. 

Shéath/’er, n. One who sheathes. {ail 
Shéath/ing, n. That which sheathes; es- (if 
pecially, the casing or covering of a ship’s WW 
bottom and sides; or the materials for such 
covering; as, copper sheathing. 
Shéath/less, a. Without a sheath or case 
for covering; unsheathed. 
Shéath/-winged (-wingd, 60), a. [From 
sheath and wing.) Having cases for cover- 
ing the wings; as, a sheath-winged insect. 
Shéath/’y,a. Forming, or resembling, a sheath or 
case. [are.] Browne. 
Shé@/a-tree, n. (Bot.) An African tree of the genus 
Bassia (B. Parkii), from the seeds of which a sub- 
stance resembling butter is obtained; the butter- 





Sheathed 
Stalk. 


tree. Baird, 
Shéave,n. [O. D. schijve, orb, disk, wheel, N. D. 
schijf, L. Ger. schiwe, H. Ger. scheibe. Cf. SHIVE.] 


A wheel in a block, rail, mast, yard, &c., on which 
a rope works; the wheel of a pulley. 


Shéave, v.t. [See SHEAF.] To bring together; to 
collect. [Obs.] Ashmole. 
Shéaved, a. Made ofstraw. [Obs.] Shak. 


Shéave/-hodle,n. A channel cut in a mast, yard, 
or other timber, in which to fix a sheave. 

Shéb/an-der,n. A Dutch commercial officer in the 
East Indies. . 

She-ehi/nah, n. Sce SHEKINAH. 

Sheck/’la-ton, n. [O. Fr. siglaton, ciclaton, a kind 
of valuable stuff brought from the East, or a costly 
garment made from it, Pr. sisclaton, O. Sp. ciclaton, 
from Lat. cyclas, cycladis, Gr. kKuk\as, a Woman’s 
garment with a border running around it.] A kind 
of gilt leather. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Shéd,v.t. [imp. & p.p. SHED; p. pr. & vb. n. SHED- 
DING.] [A-S. sceddan, O. Fries. skedda, O. Sax. 
scuddjan, L. Ger. & D. schudden, Sw. skudda, O. H. 
Ger. scutian, scuttan, N. H. Ger. schiitten.] 

1. To cause to emanate, proceed, or flow out; 
especially, to throw off or give forth from one’s self; 
to emit; diffuse. 

Did Romeo's hand shed Tybalt’s blood? Shak, 


2. To let fall; to throw off, as a natural covering 
of hair, feathers, shell, and the like; to cast; as, 
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trees shed their leaves in autumn; fowls shed their 
feathers; and serpents shed their skin. 

3. To cause to flow off without penetrating; as, a 
tight roof, or a covering of oiled cloth, or the like, 
is said to shed water. 

4. To sprinkle; to cover. [Rare.] 

Her hair... 
Is shed with gray. B. Jonson. 

Shéd, v.i. To let fall the parts; to throw off a coy- 
ering or envelope. 

Wild oats are apt to shed most as they lie, and black as they 
stand. Mortimer. 

Shéd,n. The act of shedding or causing to flow; — 
used only in composition; as, blood-shed. 

Shéd,n. [Sw. skydd, a defense, skydda, to protect, 
to shelter, skygd, a shade, a defense, Dan. skytte, 
to protect, to shelter, skyts, defense, shelter, Ger. 
schiitzen, to defend, schutz, defense, D. schutten, to 
defend, to parry, to stop. Cf. SHADE.] 

1. A slight or temporary erection built to shelter 


something; an out-building; a hut. ‘The first 
Aletes born in lowly shed.” Fairfax. ‘Sheds of 
reeds which summer’s heat repel.” Sandys. 


2. (Weaving.) The double sloping aperture made 
of the threads of the warp, through which to drive 
the shuttle. 

Shéd/der, n. One who sheds or causes to flow out; 
as, a shedder of blood. 

Shéd/ding, n. 1. The act of shedding or casting 
off or out. 

2. That which is shed or cast off. pRare,) 

Sheel/ing, n. [Written also shealing, sheiling, 
shieling, and shielling.| [O. Sw. skale, Icel. skdli, 
a cottage, house, from skyla, protect, defend.] A 
hut or small cottage such as is used by shepherds 
in the field, or by fishermen upon the shore; a cot- 
tage; a shed. 

Sheen, a. [A-8. scine, scin, sciene, scéne, scedne, 
bright, splendid, beautiful, O. Fries. skéne, skone, 
O. Sax. sconi, Sw. skén, Dan. skjén, O. H. Ger. 
scdni, N. H. Ger. schén, D. schoon, Goth. skauwns. 


See SHINE.] Bright; glittering; showy. [Zare, 
exeept in poetry. | 

Up rose each warrior bold and brave, 

Glistening in filed steel and armor sheen. Fairfax. 


Sheen, v.i. To shine; to glisten. [Poet.andrare.] 
This town, 
That, sheening far, celestial seems to be. 

Sheen,n. [See SHINE, and cf.supra.] Brightness; 
splendor. ‘‘Throned in celestial sheen.” Ailton. 

Sheen/ly, adv. Brightly. [fare.] Browning. 

Sheen/y,a. Sheen; bright; shining. ‘ The sheeny 
summer morn.” Tennyson. 

Sheep, 7. sing.& pl. [A-S. scxp, scép, scedp, O. Sax. 
sciep, O. Fries. skep, L. Ger. & D. schaap, O. H. Ger, 
scaf, N. H. Ger. schaf.] 

1.(Zo6él.) A small 
ruminant quadru- 
ped, valued for its 
flesh and wool, the 
common sheep be- 
ing Ovis aries, of 
which there are 
many varieties. 

{= The sheep is 
allied to the goat, A 
having, like it, no @fg 
tear-pits, but has 
certain characteris- 
tic differences, as in 
being of a harm- 
Jess temper and very 
timid, in having the 
horns turned to the 
sides, with the points 
forward and _ not 
keeled in front, in 
the absence of odor in the male, and in its habit of run- 
ning a tilt in fighting. The big-horn or mountain sheep 
of the West and California is O. montana. 

2. Hence, a weak, silly fellow ;— by way of con- 
tempt. Ainsworth. 

3. Figuratively, the people of God, as being under 
the government and protection of Christ, the great 
Shepherd. 

Sheep/-bétr/ry,”. (Bot.) A small tree of the genus 
Viburnum (FV. lentago), having white flowers in flat 
cymes, and edible fruit. Gray. 

Sheep/-bite, v. 7. To bite or nibble like a sheep; 
hence, to practice petty thefts. [Obs.] Shak. 

Sheep/-bit/er, n. One who practices petty thefts. 
[ Obs.} Shak. 

Sheep/-e6t, n. A small inclosure for sheep; a pen. 

Sheep/-faced (-fast), a. Excessively bashful; 
sheepish. 

Sheep/-fold, n. A fold or pen for sheep; a place 
where sheep are collected or confined. 

Sheep/-hook, n. <A hook fastened to a pole, by 
which shepherds lay hold on the legs of their sheep ; 
a shepherd’s crook. 

Sheep/ish, a. 1. Pertaining to sheep. [0bs.] 

Stafford. 


2. Like a sheep; bashful; timorous to excess; 
over-modest; meanly or foolishly diffident. 


Wanting change of company, he will, when he comes 
abroad, be a sheepish or conceited creature. ocke. 


Sheep/ish-ly, adv. In a sheepish manner; bash- 
fully. 


Byron. 








Rocky Mountain Sheep (Ovis 
montana). 
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Sheep/ish-ness,n. The quality of being sheepish; 
excessive modesty or diffidence; timorousness; 
bashfulness. Herbert. 

Sheep/-lau/rel,n. (Bot.) A small evergreen shrub 
of the genus Kalmia (K. angustifolia), having small 
corymbs of flowers of a handsome pink color. Gray. 

Sheep/-miir/ket, n. A place where sheep are sold. 

Sheep/-mias’/ter, n. A feeder of sheep; one who 
has the care of sheep. 

Sheep/-ritin, n. See SHEEP-WALK. 

Sheep’s/-béard, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Tragopogon. 

Sheep/-sea/bi-otis, n. (Bot.) An evergreen her- 
baceous plant of the genus Jasione, 

Sheep’s/-e¥e (-1), n. A modest, diffident look; a 
loving or desiring glance. , 

I saw her just now give him the languishing eye, as they 
call it; that is, the Whiting’s-eye, of old called the sheep’s- 
eye. Wycherley. 

Sheep’s!-foot, n.; pl. SHEEP’S-FEET. A tool con- 
sisting of a hammer combined with a lever, used by 
printers. E 

Sheep/-shank, n. (Naut.) A peculiar kind of knot 
in a rope, made to shorten it temporarily. Totten. 

Sheep’s’-héad, n. (Ichth.) A fish caught on the 
shores of Connecticut and of Long Island;—so 
called from the resemblance of its head to that of a 
sheep; Sparus ovis. It is allied to the gilt-head 
and sea-bream, and is esteemed delicious food. 

Sheep/-shéar/er, n. One who shears or cuts off 
the wool from sheep. 

Sheep/-shéar/ing, n. 
sheep. 

2. The time of shearing sheep; also, a feast made 
on that occasion. 

Sheep/-shéars, n. Sec SHEAR. 

Sheep/-skin, n. 1. The skin of asheep; orleather 
prepared from it. 

2. A diploma ;—so called because the parchment 
on which it is engraved is usually prepared from the 
skin of the sheep. [Collog. and vulgar, U.S. 

Sheep/-s6r’rel, n. (Bot.) An herb (Rumex ace- 
tosella), growing naturally on poor, dry, gravelly 
soil, the leaves of which have a pleasant acid taste. 

Sheep/-split, n. The skin of a sheep split by a 
cutting-knife or machine into two sections. 

Sheep/-tick, n. (/ntom.) An insect of the family 
Hippoboscidx, common in pasture grounds in early 
summer, It fixes its head in the skin of the sheep, 
extracting the blood, and leaving a tumor. 

Sheep/-walk (-wawk), n. Pasture for sheep; a 
place where sheep feed ; — called also sheep-rwn. 

Sheep/y, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, sheep; 
sheepish, 

Sheer,a. [A-S. scir, scyr, O. Sax. skir, O. Fries. 
skire, Icel. skir, skirr, skir, Sw. skir, skitr, Dan. 
skitir, skir, M. H. Ger. schir, N. H. Ger. schier, 
Goth. skeirs.] 

1. Separate from any thing foreign; unmingled; 
pure; clear. ‘‘ A fountain sheer.” Spenser. “Sheer 
ale.” Shak. 

2. Being only what it seems to be; simple; mere; 
unrelieved, 

Here is a necessity, on the one side, that I should do that 
which, on the other side, it appears to be a sheer impossibility 
that I should even attempt. le Quincy. 


3. Clear; thin; as, sheer muslin. 


1. The act of shearing 


4. Perpendicular; straight up and down. ‘A 

sheer precipice of a thousand feet.” J. D. Hooker. 
It was at least 

Nine roods of' sheer ascent. Wordsworth. 


Sheer line of a trail flying-bridge, the stretched hawser 
along which the boat slides. — Sheer plan ( Ship-build- 
ing), a projection of the lines ofa ship on a vertical longitu- 
dinal plane passing through the middle line of the vessel. 


Sheer, adv. [O. H. Ger. scioro, N. H. Ger. schier. 
See supra.) Clean; quite; at once. [Obs.] Milton. 

Sheer, v.¢. Toshear. [Obs.] 

Sheer, v. i. [imp. & p. p. SHEERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SHEERING.] [See SHEAR, the sense of which is, to 
separate.] To decline or deviate from the line of 
the proper course; to turn aside; as, a ship sheers 
from her course; a horse sheers at a stone. 

To sheer off, to turn or move aside to a distance. — To 
sheer up, to turn and approach in nearly a parallel di- 
rection. 

Sheer, n. 1. (Naut.) (a.) The longitudinal curve or 
bend of a ship’s deck or sides. (b.) The position 
in which a ship is sometimes kept at single anchor, 
to keep her clear of it. 

2. (pl.) Shears. See SHEAR. 

To break sheer (Naut.), to deviate from a position, and 
risk fouling the anchor. 


Sheer’-hilk, n. See SHEAR-HULK. 

Sheer’ly, adv. At once; quite; absolutely. [Obs.] 

Sheer/-strake, n. (Ship-building.) The strake un- 
der the gunwale on the top side. Totten. 

Sheer’wa-ter, n. (Ornith.) The same as SHEAR- 
WATER. 

Sheet, n. [A-S. scéte, scyte, from scéotan, to shoot, 
dart, cast, extend.] In general, any broad, uninter- 
rupted expanse; any expanded superficies; hence, 
specifically, (a.) A broad piece of cloth used as a 
part of bed furniture, next to the body. 

Shroud me in one of those same sheets. Shak. 


(b.) A broad piece of paper, either unfolded as it 
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Dryden. 
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comes from the manufacturer, or folded into pages, 
(c.) (pl.) Hence, a book or pamphlet. 

To this the following sheets are intended for a full and dis- 
tinct answer. Waterland. 
(d.) A broad expanse of water, or the like. ‘‘The 
two beautiful sheets of water.” Macaulay. (e.) A 
broad, thinly expanded portion of metal or other 
substance; as, a sheet of copper, of glass, or the 
like. 

(7 Sheet is often used in composition to denote that 
the substance to the name of which it is prefixed is in the 
form of sheets, or thin plates or leaves; as, sheet-brass, 
sheet- copper, sheet-glass, sheet-gold, sheet-iron, sheet- 
lead, sheet-stlver, sheet-zinc, and the like. 

In sheets, lying flat or expanded; not folded, or folded 
but not bound;— said especially of printed pages. 

Sheet, n. [Ger. schote. See supra.] (Naut.) A 
rope fastened to one or both of the lower corners 
of asail, to extend and retain it in a particular 
situation. 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea. Sargent. 


[imp. & p. p. SHEETED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SHEETING. 


1. To furnish with sheets. Lars] 

2. To fold in a sheet. ‘‘ The sheeted dead.” Shak. 

3. To cover as with a sheet; to cover with some- 
thing broad and thin. ‘‘ When snow the pasture 


Sheet, v. ¢. 


sheets.” Shak, 
4. To draw or expand, as a sheet. 
The star shot flew from the welkin blue, 
As it fell from the sheeted sky. R. Drake. 


To sheet home (Naut.), to haul home a sheet, or extend 
the sail till the clew is close to the sheet-block. 


Sheet/-aneh/or, n. [O. 
Eng. shoot-anchor.] 

1. (Naut.) The lar- 
gest anchor of a ship, 
which, in stress of 
weather, is sometimes 
the seaman’s last ref- 
uge to prevent the ship 
from going ashore. 

2. Hence, the chief , 
support; the last ref- 
uge for safety. 

Sheet/-ea/ble (-ka/bl), 
n. (Naut.) The cable 
attached to the sheet- 
anchor, being the 
strongest and best ca- Sheet-anchor, 
ble of a ship. Simmonds. 

Sheet/ful, n.; pl. SHEET/FULS. Enough to fill a 
sheet; as much as asheet can hold. 

Sheet/ing, 7. Cloth for sheets. 

Sheet/-light/ning, n. Lightning diffused over the 
surface of the sky. ‘Like sheet-lightning ever 
brightening.” Tennyson. 

Sheet/ling, 7. A little shect. [Rare.] 

Sheet/-pile, n. A pile of thick plank, shot or 
jointed on the edges, driven between the main piles 
of a coffer-dam or other hydraulic work. 

ShZ@ik (sheek. The pronunciation of Arabic scholars 
is more nearly shak), n. [Written also scheik, shaik, 
sheikh.] [Ar. sheikh, shaylch, a venerable old man, 
a chief, from shdkha, to grow or be old.] Anold 
man;—so called among the Arabians and Moors; 
hence, a chief, a lord, a man of eminence. 

cnn n. The same as SHEELING, q. Vv. 

’ 

Shék/el (shtk/1) (Synop., § 180), ». [Heb., from 
shakal, to weigh; Lat. siclus, Fr. sicle, Ger. seckel.] 
An ancient weight and coin among the Jews, and 
other nations of the same stock, equivalent to 
twenty gerahs, equal in weight to about half an 
ounce ayoirdupois, and in value equal to about 
sixty-two and one half cents. 

She-ki/nah (Synop. § 130), n. Dale also she- 
chinah. ea Talmud. shekinah, presence of God, 
from sh@kan, to inhabit.] (Jewish Hist.) That 
miraculous light or visible glory which was a sym- 
bol of the divine presence. ; 

Shéld,a. Variegated; spotted; speckled; piebald. 
(Prov. Eng.] Ray. 

Shéld/a-fle (-a-fl), n. [Ger. schildfink ; Pr. Eng. 

Shéld/a-ple (-a-pl),§ sheld, shield, also, variegat- 
ed. Cf. SHELDRAKE.] A chaflinch, [Written also 
sheld-apple and shell-apple, } Johnson, 

Shél/drake, 1. 
[Prov.Eng.sheld, 
variegated, and 
drake.| (Ornith.) 
A species of duck 
(Tadorna  vul- 
panser), some- 
what resembling 
a goose in its 
shape, and found 
in Europe. It has : 
@ green or green- ; 
ish-black head, 





and its body is Sheldrake. 
variegated with 
white. It is much esteemed for food, 


{@- The American goosander is also called by this 
name. The ruddy sheldrake is the Tadorna rutila. 


Shél/diick, n. [Prov. Eng. sheld, variegated, and 
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duck, See supra.] A species of wild duck. Sce 
SHELDRAKE, Mortimer. 

Shelf, n.; pl. SHELVES. [A-S. scelfe, schylfe.] 

1. A board, or platform of boards or planks, ele- 
vated above the floor, and fixed or set horizontally 
on a frame, or contiguous to a wall, for holding ves- 
sels, utensils, books, and the like; a ledge. 

2. A sand-bank in the sea, or a rock, or ledge of 
rocks, rendering the water shallow and dangerous 
to ships. ‘‘On the tawny sands and shelves.” AMil- 
ton. ‘‘ On the secret shelves with fury cast.” Dryden. 

3. (Mining.) A stratum lying in a very even 
manner; a flat, projecting layer of rock. 

Shélf/y, a. 1. Abounding in, or composed of, 
shelves; full of dangerous shallows. ‘A shelfy 
coast.” Dryden. 

2. Full of strata of rock. [Obs.] 


The tillable fields are in some places... 80 shelfy that the 
corn hath much ado to fasten its root. Carew. 


Shéll, n. [A-S. scell, Icel. skél. See SCALE.] 

1. A hard outside covering; especially, that serv- 
ing as the natural protection of certain fruits and 
animals; as, (a@.) The covering or outside part of a 
nut; as, a hazel-nut shell. (b.) The covering of a 
crustaceous or testaceous animal; as, the shell of a 
lobster or an oyster, (c.) The covering or outside 
layer of an egg. 

Think him a serpent’s egg... 
And kill him in the shell, Shak. 

2. (Zodl.) (a.) The hard organized substance form- 
ing the skeleton of many invertebrate animals, which 
is usually external, as in most mollusks, as the 
clam, the snail, and the like, but sometimes internal, 
as in some cephalopodous mollusks, like the Spiru- 
la. (b.) The hard covering of some vertebrates, as 
the armadillo, the tortoise, and the like. 

3. (Mil.) A hollow sphere of iron, which, being 
filled with gunpowder, and fired from a mortar or 
cannon, bursts into pieces when the powder, ignited 
by a fuse, explodes; a bomb; a similar missile, of 
oblong form for rifled cannon, and sometimes made 
so as to explode by percussion on striking. 

4. Any frame-work or exterior structure regard- 
ed as not complete or filled in; as, the shell of a 
house. 

5. Hence, outward show without inward sub- 
stance. ‘ This outward shell of religion.” <Ayliffe. 

6. A coarse kind of coffin. 

7. An instrument of music, as a lyre; the first 
lyre being made, it is said, by drawing strings over 
a tortoise-shell, 

When Jubal struck the chorded shell. Dryden. 


8. An engraved copper roller used in print- 
works, Simmonds. 

9. (pl.) The husks of the cacao-seeds, adecoction 
of which is often used as a substitute for chocolate, 
cocoa, &c, 


Fossil shells, shells dug from the earth. — Message-shell, 
a bomb-shell, inside of which papers may be put in order 
to convey messages. —Shell-bit, a tool shaped like a gouge, 
used with a brace in boring wood. See Bir.— Shell-boat, 
a boat constructed with a very light frame-work and coy- 
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one for the front and the other for the back, and of- 
ten covered with silk, &c. Simmonds. 

Shell’-fish, n. An aquatic animal, whose external 
covering consists of a shell, either testaceous, as in 
oysters, clams, and the like, or crustaceous, as in 
the lobster. 

Shell’-flow/er, n. (Bot.) A perennial plant of the 
genus Chelone (C. glabra), bearing spikes of flow- 
ers with inflated tubular corollas. 

Shéll/ing, n. Groats;—so called in commercial 
language. Simmonds. 

Shell’-jack/et,n. An undress military jacket. 

Shéll/-lime, mn, Lime made by burning the shells 
of shell-fish, 

Shéll/-miirl, n. A deposit of shells, which have 
been disintegrated into a gray or white pulvyerulent 
mass. 

Shéli/-méat, m. Food consisting of shell-fish, or 
testaceous mollusks. Fuller. 

Shéll/-proof, a. Capable of resisting bomb-shells. 

Shéll/-work (-wfirk), 2. Work composed of shells, 
or adorned with them. Cotgrave. 

Shéll’y, a. 1. Abounding with shells. ‘The shelly 


shore.” Prior. 
2. Consisting of shells, or of a shell. ‘Shrinks 
backward in his shelly cave.” Shak. 


Shél/ter, n. [Prov. Eng. sheld, shield, shilde, to 
shield, shilt, shielded or protected.] 
1. That which covers or defends from injury or 
annoyance, 
The healing plant shall aid, 
From storms a s/elter, and from heat a shade. 
2. Hence, one who protects; a guardian. 
3. The state of being covered and protected; pro- 
tection; security. ‘‘ Who into shelter takes their 
tender bloom.” Young. 
Syn.— Asylum; refuge; retreat; covert; sanctuary; 
protection; defense; security. 
ShéVter, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SHELTERED; p. pr.& 
vb. nN. SHELTERING. | 
1. To furnish a shelter for; to cover from harm 
or injury; to shield; to screen from notice; to pro- 
tect. 
Those ruins sheltered once his sacred head. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


You have no convents...in which such persons may be 
received and sheltered. Southey. 


2. To betake to cover, or a safe place; — used re- 
flexively. 
They sheltered themselves under a rock, 
3. To cover from notice; to disguise. 


In vain I strove to check my growing flame, 
Or shelter passion under friendship’s name. 


Shél/ter, v.i. To take shelter. 
There the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool. Milton. 
ShéV/ter-less,a. Destitute of shelter or protection; 
without home or refuge. 

Now sad and shelterless perhaps she lies. Rowe. 
Shél/ter-y, a. Affording shelter. [Rare.] White. 
Shél/tie, n. A Shetland pony; one of a breed of 

small ponies ; — so called from Shetland, where they 
originated. [Written also shelty.] 


Abbot. 


Prior. 


ering. — Shell-gun, a gun fitted for throwing shells or| Shélwe, v.f. 1. To furnish with shelves; as, to 


bombs. — Shell of a boiler, the barrel; also, the plating. 





Shell-gun. 
ShE1]l, v. ¢. 
SHELLING. | 
1. To strip or break off the shell of; or, to take 
out of the shell; as, to sheld nuts or almonds. 
2. To separate from the ear; as, to shell maize. 
3. To throw shells or bombs upon; to bombard; 
as, to shell a town. 


To shell out, to distribute freely; to bring out or pay, 
asmoney. [Colloqg.] 


Shéll, v.i. 1. To fall off, as a shell, crust, or exteri-. 
or coat. 

2. To cast the shell or exterior covering; as, nuts 
shell in falling. 

3. To be disengaged from the husk; as, wheat or 
rye shells in reaping. : 

Shéllie, nm. [Ger. schell-lack.] The resin lac 

Shéll/-lie, spread into thin plates, after being 
melted and strained. 

Shéll/-biirk, n. (Bot.) A species of hickory Gog 
rya alba), whose bark is loose and peeling; shag- 
bark. 

Shéll/-bit/ton, n. 1. A button made ofa shell. 

2. A hollow button made of two pieces of metal, 


[imp. & p. p. SHELLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


shelve a closet or library. 

2. To place on a shelf; hence, to lay on the shelf, 
or put aside with a view to prevent re-appearance; 
as, to shelve a claim, 

Shélve, v.i. [imp. & p.p. SHELVED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. SHELVING.| [A-S. scelfan, scylfan, to waver, to 
reel.] To incline; to be sloping. ‘ With rocks 
and shelving arches vaulted round.” Addison, 

Shélv/ing, n. 1. The act of laying on the shelf, 

2. The shelves of a room, &c., collectively. 

Shélv/y, a. Full of rocks or sand-banks; shallow; 
as, a shelvy shore. See SHELFY. 

Shém/ite, n. A descendant of Shem, 

Shem-it/ie, )a. Pertaining to Shem, the son of 

Shém/it-ish,§ Noah. [Written also Semitic.] 

(a The Shemitic languages are the Chaldee, Syriac, 
Arabic, Hebrew, Samaritan, Ethiopic, and Old Phenician. 


Shém/it-igm, ”. The system or peculiar forms of 
the Shemitic languages. 

Shénd, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SHENT; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SHENDING. | aa scendan, from scandu, sceandu, 
scondu, sceondu, disgrace, dishonor, shame, Goth. 
skanda, O. H. Ger. scanta, scanda, N. H. Ger. 
schande, D. & M. H. Ger. schenden, N. H. Ger. 
schiinden, O, H. Ger. scantian, scendan.] [Obs.] 

1. To injure, mar, or spoil. 
I fear my body will be shent. Dryden. 
2. To blame, reproach, revile, degrade, or dis- 
grace. 
The famous name of knighthood foully shend. Spenser. 
3. To overpower or surpass. 
She passed the rest as Cynthia doth shend 
The lesser stars. Spenser. 

Shelol,n. (Heb. shedl, for sheadl, a hollow, sub: 
terranean place, cave.] The place of departed spir- 
its; Hades. 

Shép/herd (shtp/erd), n. [From sheep and herd; 
A-S. scxephirde, Ger. schafhirt, schifer.] 

1. A man employed in tending, feeding, and 
guarding sheep. ‘ 

2. A swain; arural lover. Raleigh. 

3. The pastor of a parish, church, or congrega- 
tion; a minister of the gospel who superintends a 
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church or parish, and gives instruction in spiritua | Shi/ah (Synop., § 130), m. A Shiite. 


things. 
Shepherd's 
crook, a long 
staff having the 
end curved so 
as to form a 
large hook, used 
by shepherds. ; 
Shép/herd, v.¢. 
[imp. & p. p. 
SHEPHERDED ; 
p. pr. & vb. 
2. SHEPHERD- 
ING.] To tend 
as a shepherd; 
to guard, herd, 
or drive, as a 
shepherd. [Rare.] 
White, fleecy clouds 
Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains, 
Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind. Shelley. 
Shép/herd-ess (shép/erd-), m. A woman that tends 
sheep; hence, a rural lass. 
She put herself into the garb of a shepherdess. Sidney. 
Shép/herd-ish (shtp/erd-), a, Resembling a shep- 
herd; suiting a shepherd; pastoral; rustic. 
Shép/herd-ism (shtp/erd-izm), m. Pastoral life 
or occupation. 
Shép’herd-ling (shtp/erd-), #. A little shepherd. 
Shép’/herd-ly (shép/erd-), a. Resembling or be- 
comingashepherd; pastoral; rustic. Bp. Taylor. 
Shép/herd’s-elith (shtp/erdz-), n. (Bot.) A spe- 
cies of mullein; Verbascum thapsus. 
Shép/herd’s-nee/dle (shép/erdz-), n. (Bot.) An 
annual plant of the genus Scandix ; Venus’s comb. 
oN ccuitee nase (shép/erdz-), n. (Bot.) An 





Shepherd’s Crook. 


Shép/herd’s-pfirse annual cruciferous plant 
(Capsella bursa-pastoris), bearing small white flow- 
ers. 

Shép’/herd’s-réd_ ) (shép/erdz-), n. (Bot.) A 

Shép/herd’s=-staff plant ofthe genus Dipsacus ; 
teasel. 


Shér/bet (Synop., § 180), ». [Ar. sherbet, shorbet, 
sharbat, properly one drink or sip, a draught, bev- 
erage, from shariba, to drink; Fr. sorbet, Sp. sor- 
bete, Pg. sorvete, It. sorbetto.] A drink used in the 
East, composed of water, lemon-juice, and sugar, 
sometimes with perfumed cakes dissolved in it, with 
an infusion of some drops of rose-water or other in- 
gredient, to give it an agreeable taste. 

Shérd,n. A fragment; as, pot-sherd. See SHARD. 
“The thigh (tis called the knuckle-bone) which all 
in sherds it drove.” Chapman, 


Shér'cet, mn. [See ScHERIF and CuERIFF.] 


Shtr/if, 

1. A descendant of Mohammed. [Written also 
cheriff, scherif, and sherriffe. See CHERIFF.| 
2. The chief magistrate of Mecca. 

Shér/iff, n. [O. Eng. shereve, A-S. scir-geréfa, 
scire-geréfa, from scir, scire, a shire, and geréfa, a 
reeve. See REEVE. This word, from its derivation, 
would more properly be written sherif.] The chief 
officer of a shire or county, to whom is intrusted 
the execution of the laws. 

(2 In England, sheriffs are appointed by the king. 
In the United States, sheriffs are elected by the legisla- 
ture, or by the citizens, or appointed and commissioned 
by the executive of the State. The office of sheriff in 
England is judicial and ministerial. In the United States, 
it is mostly ministerial. The sheriff, by himself or his 
deputies, executes civil and criminal process throughout 
the county, has charge of the jail and prisoners, attends 
courts, and keeps the peace. His judicial authority is 
generally confined to ascertaining damages on writs of 
inquiry and the like. Sheriff, in Scotland, called sheriff- 
depute, is properly a judge, having also certain minis- 
terial powers. Sheriff-clerk, the clerk of the Sheriff's 
Court in Scotland. Sheriffs Court in London, a tribunal 
haying cognizance of certain personal actions in that city. 

Wharton. Tomlins. Erskine. 
Shér/iff-alty, 


Shér/iff-dém, | 7. 
Shér/iff-ship, 
Shér/iff-wick, 
Shérn, 7. See SHEARN. 


The office or jurisdiction of 
sheriff, See SHRIEVALTY, 


Shér’ris, n. The same as SHERRY. [0bs.] 
The second property of your excellent sherris is... the 
warming of the blood. Shak. 


Shér’ry, n. A strong wine of a deep amber color, 
and having, when good, an aromatic odor;—so 
oo from Xeres, near Cadiz, in Spain, where it is 
made, 

Sherry-cobbler, a beverage prepared with sherry wine, 
water, sugar, ice, &c., and usually imbibed through a 
straw or glass tube. 

Shér’/ry-val/lies, n. pl. Pantaloons of thick cloth 
or leather, buttoned on the outside of each leg, and 
generally worn over other pantaloons, to protect 
from dust or mud when riding on horseback. [Local 

: U.S.) ii Bartlett, 

Shew (sh5), 

Shewed (shod), : See SHow, SHOWED, SHOWN, 

Shewn (shon), 

(=~ The use of shew for shewed or showed, common in 
some parts of the United States, is a {gross vulgarism, 
which can not be too carefully avoided. 

Shew’-bréad (shd/bred), nm. See SHOW-BREAD, 

Shew/’/er (shd/er), n. See SHOWER. 
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See SHIITE. 

Shib/bo-leth, n. [Heb. shibbdleth, an ear of corn, 
or a stream, a flood. ] 

1. A word which was made the criterion by which 
to distinguish the Ephraimites from the Gileadites. 
The Ephraimites, not being able to pronounce the 
letter WY, sh, pronounced the word sibboleth. See 
Judges xi. and xii. 

Without reprieve, adjudged to death, 
For want of well pronouncing shibboleth. Hilton. 

2. Hence, the criterion, test, or watchword of a 
party; that which distinguishes one party from 
another; usually, some peculiarity in things of little 
importance. 

Shide,n. [A-S. sctde, Icel. skid, O. H. Ger. scit, 
N. H. Ger. scheit, from A-S. scidan, to cleave, scea- 
dan, scidan, to separate, divide, O. H. Ger. sciton, 
M. H. Ger. schiten, Up. Ger. scheiten, to split, O. H. 
Ger. sceidan, N. H. Ger. scheiden, to separate, di- 
vide. Cf. SHEADING.] A piece split off; a cleft; 
a piece; a billet of wood; asplinter. [Prov. Eng.J 

Shie,v.¢. [Prov. Eng. shy, to avoid, to start, to 
fling; Ger. schewen, to shun, avoid, fear, startle, 
scheuchen, to scare, fright, drive away. See Sny. 
To throw; as, to shiea stone. [Written also shy. 
[Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 

Shiél, n. See SHEELING. 

Shiéld,n. x scild, 
sceld, scyld, O. Sax. 
scild, O. Fries. skeld, 
Goth. skildus, Icel. 
skidldr, Sw. skdld, 
Dan. skiold, O. H. 
Ger. skilt, N. H. Ger, 
& D. schild, from 
Icel. & Sw. skyla, 










ie 
‘fb mT 


Dan. skiule, to cover, Fe 
to defend. ] \ peti 


1. A broad piece of 
defensive armor, car- 
ried on the arm; a 
buckler ; — formerly 
used in war for the 
protection of the 
body. 

Now put your shields 


_ before your hearts and fight, 
With hearts more proof than shields, 


2. Any thing which protects or de- 
fends; defense; shelter; protection. 


My council is my shield. Shak. 
3. Figuratively, a person who pro- 
tects or defends. 


Fear not, Abram; I am thy shield, and thy ~ 
exceeding great reward. len. xv. 1. 


4. (Bot.) A little colored cup or 
line, with a hard disk, surrounded by 
a rim, and containing the fructifica- 
tion of lichens. 


5. (Her.) The es- 

cutcheon or field on 

which are placed 

the bearings in 

coats of arms. [See 

Tllust. of Escutch- elle 

eon. ] is 
6. (Mining.) A 

framework used to 


protect workmen Norman Shield. Lozenge Shield. 


in making an adit 


under ground, ca- 
Fanciful Variations. 
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Shield. (4.) 


pable of being 
pushed along as 
the excavation 
progresses. 

7. A spot resem- 
bling, or having 
the form of, a 
shield. ‘* Bespot- 
ted as with shields 
of red and black.” 

Spenser. 
Shiéld,v.t. [imp.& p. p. SHIELDED; p. p71. & vb. N. 
SHIELDING. ] 

1. To cover as with a shield; to cover from dan- 
ger; to defend; to protect; to secure from assault 
or injury. : 

To see the son the vanquished father shield. Dryden. 


2. To ward off; to defend against; as, clothes to 
shield one from cold. 
Shiéld/drake, n. The same as SHELDRAKE. 
Shiéld/férn, ». (Bot.) A fern of the genus Aspidi- 
nus ; — called also wood-fern. 
Shiéld/less, a, Destitute of a shield, or of protec- 


tion. 

Shiéld/less-ly, adv. In a shieldless manner; with- 
out protection. ; 

Shiéld/less-mess, n. The state of being shieldless ; 
destitution of a shield, or of protection. 


Shiél/ing, )n. A hut or shelter; a small-cottage. 
Shiél/ling,} See SHEELING. | Ht. Miller. 
Shift, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SHIFTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


SHIFTING.] [A-S. sciftan, to divide, to order, de- 
clare, appoint, to verge, decline, drive away; L. Ger. 
& D. schiften, to divide, distinguish, part; M. H. 
Ger. schihten, N. H. Ger. schichten, Dan. skifte, Sw. 


o 


SHILLING 


& O. Fries. skifta, Icel. skipta, to divide, distribute, 
change. ] 

1. To change; to alter; as, to shif¢ the scenes, 

2. To transfer from one place or position to an- 
other; as, shift the helm; shift the sails. 

3. To put off or out of the way by some expe- 
dient. ‘I shifted him away.” Shak. 

4. To change, as clothes; as, to shift a coat. 

5. To dress in fresh clothes ; as, let him have time 
to shift himself, 

To shift about, to turn quite round to a contrary side 
or opposite point. — Zo shift off. (a.) To delay; to defer; 
as, to shift off the duties of religion. (6.) To put away; 
to disengage or disencumber one’s self, as of a burden or 
inconvenience. ; 

Shift, v.i. 1. 'To vary from one point or direction to 
another; to change about; to move. : 

Here the Baillie shifted and fidgeted about in his seat. 

W. Scott. 

2. To change one’s occupation or principles. 

3. To change one’s clothes, especially the under 
garments. 

4. To satisfy one’s wants by changing. 4 

5. To resort to expedients for accomplishing a 
purpose; to contrive; to manage. 

Men in distress will look to themselves, and leaye their com- 
panions to shift as well as they can, DL’ Estrange. 

6. To practice indirect methods. 

All those school-men, though they were exceeding witty, 
yet better teach all their followers to shift, than to resolye b. 
their distinctions. Raleigh. 

7. To change place; as, a cargo shifts from one 
side to the other. 

Shift, n. ([A-S. scift, Icel. skipt, Ger. schicht.] | 

1. A turning from one thing to another; a change; 
hence, an expedient tried in difficulty; one thing 
tried when another fails; a contrivance, ‘ 

I'll find a thousand shifts to get away. Shak. 

2. A temporary or deceitful expedient; fraud; 
artifice; expedient to effect a bad purpose; an eva- 
sion; a trick to escape detection or evil. ‘‘ Often re- 
duced to pitiable shifts.” Macaulay. 

3. An under garment; a shirt; especially, a wo- 
man’s under garment; a chemise. 

4. A miner’s spell or turn of work. Simmonds. 

To make shift, to contrive for the moment; to manage. 
*T shall make shift to go.” Shak. 

For that the Protestants were then on the winning hand, it 
must needs be plain; who, notwithstanding the miss of those 
forces, which at their landing here mastered without difficulty 
great part of Wales and Cheshire, yet made a shift to keep 
their own in Ireland. Milton. 

Shift/a-ble, a. Admitting of being shifted. Ash. 
Shift/er,n. 1. One who shifts; one who plays tricks 
or practices artifice; a cozener. : 
*T was such a shifter that, if truth were known, 
Death was half glad when he had got him down. filton. 

2. (Naut.) A person employed to assist the ship’s 
cook in washing, steeping, and shifting the salt pro- 
visions. 

Shift/i-ness, n. The quality of being shifty or 
changeable; variableness. : 

Shift/ing-ly, adv. By shifts and changes; deceit- 
fully. a2 
Shift/less, a. Characterized by failure, through 
negligence or incapacity, to provide for one’s self, or 
to use means requisite for success; as, a shiftless 
fellow; shiftless management. — f 

Shift/less-ly, adv. In a shiftless manner. 

Shift/less-mess,n. <A state of being shiftless. 

Shift’y,a. Full of, or ready with, shifts; futile in 
expedients or contrivances. Wright. 

Shifty and thrifty as old Greek or modern Scot, there were 
few things he could not invent, and perhaps nothing he could 
not endure. C. Kingsley. 

Shiite, n. Te shai, a follower of the sect of 
Ali, shi’at, shVah, a multitude following one another 
in_ pursuit of the same object, the sect of Ali, from 
sh@a, to follow.] One belonging to that branch of 
the Mohammedans to which the Persians belong. 
They reject the first three caliphs, and consider 
Ali as being the first and only rightful successor of 
Mohammed. They do not acknowledge the Sunna, 
or body of traditions respecting Mohammed, as any 
part of the law, and on these accounts are treated 
as heretics by the Sunnites, or orthodox Mohamme- 


dans. { 
Shilf, n. [N. H. Ger. schilf, sedge; O. H. or Oba] 
S. 


luf, allied to Lat. scirpus, arush.] Straw. 

Shill, v.t. Toshell. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

Shill, v. ¢t. [Icel. & Sw. skyla, Dan. skiule. See 
SHIELD.] o put under cover; to sheal. [Prov. 
Eng.| Brockett. 

Shil-la/lah, n. An oaken sapling or cudgel, said 

Shil-la/ly, { to be froma wood in Ireland of that 
name, famous for its oaks. [Jrish.] [Written also 
shillelah and shitlely.y f ‘ Grose. 

Be [A-S. & O. Sax. scilling, O. Fries., 
Sw., & Dan. skilling, Icel. skillingy, Goth. skil- 
liggs, O. H. Ger. scillinc, scellink, D. schelling, N. 
H. Ger. schilling, probably from A-S. scillan, O. H. 
Ger. scellan, N. H. Ger. schellen, schallen, to sound ; 
L. Lat. schellingus, Fr., Pr., & Sp. escalin, Pg. 
zelim, It. scellino.] 

1. An English silver coin, and money of account, 
equal to twelve pence, or the twentieth part of a 
pone equivalent to about twenty-four cents of the 

nited States’ currency. 
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SHILLI-SHALLI 


2. In the United States, a denomination of 
money, differing in value relatively to the dollar 
in different States, but below that of the English 
shilling in all, with a corresponding value for the 
Benny, and in former usage, for the pound. The 

versity arose from the scarcity of coin in the 
sommes, and was fixed at an early period in their 

story, 

Shill’-T-shlv-I, mn. [A reduplication of shall I; 

Shil/l¥-shal/ly, i. e., shall I, or shall I not?] 
Foolish trifling; irresolution. [Vulgar.] 

She lost not one of her forty-five minutes in picking and 
choosing — no shilly-shally in Kate. De Quincey. 

Shill/-f-shill/-I, ) adv. In an irresolute or unde- 

Shil/l¥-shal/1y, cided manner; in a hesita- 
ting manner, 

I am somewhat dainty in making a resolution, because 
when I make it, I keep it; I don’t stand shill-Eshall-[ then; if 
Isay 't, I'll do ’t. Congreve. 

Shi/lth, n. [Heb. shiloh, i.e., quiet, rest, from sha- 
lah, to rest.] (Script.) The Messiah;—s0 called 
by Jacob on his death-bed. 

The scepter shall not depart from Judah, noralawgiver from 
between his feet, until Shiloh come; and unto him shall the 
gathering of the people be. Gen, xlix. 10, 

Shi/ly, adv. See Suyty. 

Shim, 7. 1. A tool used in tillage to break down 
the land, or to cut it up and clear it of weeds. 

2. (Mach.) A thin piece of metal placed between 
two parts to make a fit. 

Shim/mer, v. i. [A-S8. scimerian, from scimian, 
sciman, to glitter; Ger. schimmern, D. schemeren, 
Dan. skimre, Sw. skimra.] To shine faintly; to 
gleam; to puetan ; to glimmer, ‘‘ The shimmering 
glimpses of a stream.” Tennyson, 

Shim/mer,v. <A gleaming; a glimmering. _ 

The silver lamps... diffused ... a trembling twilight—a 
seeming shimmer through the quiet apartment. W. Scott, 

Shim/mer-ing, n. <A gleam or glimmering, “A 

* little shimmering of light.” Chaucer. 

Shin, n. [A-S. scinuw, shin, and scinb@n, shin-bone ; 
‘Ger. schiene, schienbein, D. scheen, scheenbeen, Dan. 
skinnebeen, Sw. skenben.] ‘The fore part of the leg, 
especially of the human leg; the fore part of the 
crural bone, called tibia by anatomists. 


Shin, v. i. limp. & p. Pp. SHINNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


SHINNING.] To run about borrowing money hastily 
and temporarily, as for the payment of one’s notes 
atthe bank. [U. 8S. Bartlett. 
Shin, v.¢. To climb by the aid of the hands and 
legs alone; as, to shin a tree. [Collog. or low, 


U.S. 
Shin/dle,n. A shingle; also, a slate for roofing; 


as, shindles of the wild oak. [Obs.] Holland, 
Shin/dle, v. ¢. To cover or roof with shindles. 
Obs. Holiand. 


Shin/dy, 7. 1. An uproar or disturbance; a spree; 
arow; a riot, Thackeray. 
2. A game at ball; — called also bandy and shin- 
ney ‘ Bartlett. 
. A fancy or liking. [Collog.] Bartlett. 
Shine, v.i. [imp. SHONE, Or SHINED; p.p. SHONE, 
or SHINED ; p. pr. & vb. n. SHINING.] [A-S., O. Sax., 
& O. H. Ger. scinan, Goth. skeinan, O. Fries., Icel., 
& Sw. skina, Dan. skinne, M. H. Ger. & L. Ger. 
schinen, N. H. Ger. scheinen, D. schijnen.] 
i 1. To emit rays of light; to give light; to beam 
| with steady radiance; to exhibit brightness or splen- 
' dor; as, the sun shines by day; the moon shines by 


night. 
Hyperion’s quickening fire doth shine. Shak. 
God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 2 Cor. iv. 6. 


2. To be bright; to be lively and animated; to be 
prilliant. 

. Let thine eyes shine forth in their full luster. Denham. 
' 3. To be glossy or bright, as silk. ‘‘ Fish with 


their fins and shining scales.” Milton. 
4. To be gay, splendid, or beautiful, ‘*So proud 
she shined in her princely state.” Spenser, 


Once brightest shined this child of heatand air. Pope. 
{ 5, To be eminent, conspicuous, or distinguished ; 
» as, to shine in courts. 
Few are qualified to shine in company; but it is in most 
men’s power to be agreeable. Swift, 
To cause the face to shine upon, to be propitious to. 
Shine, v.¢. To occasion or make to shine; as, to 
shine the eyes of a deer. Bartlett. 
Shine,n. [A-S8. scinia, M. H. Ger. schin, L. Ger. 
schien, N. H. Ger. schein, Icel. & Dan. skin.] 
1, Fair weather. 
Be it fair or foul, rain or shine. Dryden. 
2. The state of shining; brightness; splendor; 
luster; gloss; polish. ‘* Now sits not girt with 
taper’s holy shine.” Milton. ‘Fair opening to 
some court’s propitious shine.” Pope. 
3. A liking for a person; afancy, [Collog.] 
Shine,a. Shining; sheen. [Obs. Spenser. 
Shin/er, n. 1. That which shines; as, (a.) The 


sun 
I will go searching till I find a sun 
Shall stay till we have done — 
A willing shiner, that shall shine as gladly 


As frost-nipped suns look sadly. Herbert. 
(b.) A bright piece of money. [Cant.] 
Has she the shiners, d’ye think? Foote. 
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9. (Ichth.) A small fresh-water fish of the min- 
now kind;—so called from its brilliant, shining 
scales. 

Shi/ness,n. See SuynNeEss. i 

Shin/gle (shing’gl), n. [O. Eng. shingle and shin- 
dle, N. H. Ger. schindel, O. H. Ger. scindala, scin- 
tila, Lat. scindula, scandula, fr. scindere, to split; 
O. Fr. escandole, N. Fr. échandole, It. scandola.] 

1. A piece of wood sawed or rived thin and small, 
with one end thinner than the other, in order to lap 
lengthwise, used in covering buildings, especially 
the roof. 

Ireached St. Asaph, ... where there is a very poor cathe- 
dral church covered with shingles or tiles. Ray. 

2. (Geol.) Round, water-worn, and loose gravel 
and pebbles, or a collection of roundish stones, on 
shores and coasts. 

The plain of La Crau, in France, is composed of shingle. 

Pinkerton, 

Shingle-ballast, ballast composed of gravel. 

Shin/gle, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SHINGLED; p.-pr. & 
vb. nN. SHINGLING. 

1. To cover with shingles; as, to shingle a roof. 

They shingle their houses with it. Bvelyn. 

2. To cut, as hair, so that one portion overlaps 
another, like shingles. 

Shin/gle, v.¢. To squeeze or hammer, as iron, after 
it has been through the puddling furnace, in order 
to make it into blooms, and expel impurities. 

Shin/gler, n. 1. One who shingles. 

2. A machine for shingling puddled iron, or mak- 
ing it into blooms. 

Shin/gle-roofed (shing’gl-rooft), a. Having a 
roof covered with shingles. Blackwood. 

Shin/gles (shing/glz),n. [From Lat. cingulum, a 
girdle, from cingere, to gird.] (Med.) A kind of 
herpes (Herpes Zoster), which spreads around the 
body like a girdle; an eruptive disease. 

Shin/gling, n. 1. The act of covering with shin- 
gles; a covering of shingles. 

2. The process of expelling the impurities from 
blooms of cast-iron by hammering or squeezing, and 
converting it into malleable iron, 

Shin/’/gly, a. Abounding with gravel or shingle, 

Shin/ing, p.a. 1. Bright; splendid; radiant, 

2. Illustrious; distinguished; conspicuous; as, 
a shining example of charity. 

3. (Bot.) Having the surface smooth and pol- 
ished ; —said of leaves, Lindley, 

Syn.—Glistening; bright; radiant; resplendent; ef- 
fulgent; lustrous; brilliant; glittering; splendid; illus- 
trious. — SHINING, BRILLIANT, SParKLiIne. Shining de- 
scribes the emission of a strong light from a clear or 
polished surface. Brilliant denotes a shining of great 
brightness, but with gleams or flashes. Sparkling im- 
plies a shining intensely from radiant points or sparks, 
by which the eye is dazzled. The same distinctions ob- 
tain when these epithets are figuratively applied. Aman 
of shining talents is made conspicuous by possessing 
them; if they flash upon the mind with a peculiarly strik- 
ing effect, we call them brilliant; if his brilliancy is 
marked by great vivacity and occasional intensity, he is 
sparkling. 


‘True paradise inclosed with shining rock. Hilton. 
Some in a brilliant buckle bind her waist, 

Some round her neck a circling light display. Gay. 
His sparkling blade about his head he blest, 

And smote off quite his left leg by the knee, 

That down he tumbled. Spenser. 


Shin/ing,n, Effusion or clearness of light; bright- 
ness. 
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Brightness; splendor. Spenser. 
»n. A crooked piece of timber. [Jndia.] 
Simmonds. 
Shin/ner, . One who runs about borrowing money 
temporarily, to meet pressing exigencies. [U. S.] 
Shin/’/ney,n. A boy’s game, —called also hockey or 
bandy, — played with knobbed or curved sticks, and 
a knur or ball, in which the object of the contending 
parties is to drive the knur over a line agreed on; — 
80 called because of the liability of the players to 
receive blows on the shin. Halliwell. 
Shin/ning,n. <A running about borrowing money 
temporarily to meet pressing demands. [U. S.] 
Shin/-plas/ter, x. A bank-note of low denomina- 
tion; a piece of paper money ; —a name originally 
given, during a suspension of specie payments, to 
notes under one dollar, designed to take the place of 
small change, which had disappeared. [U. S.] 
Shin/ty,n. A variety of golf, a Scotch game; also, 
the club used in the game. Jamieson. 


Shin/ine-ness, n. 
Shin/-15; 


Shin/y,a. [compar. SHINIER; superl. SHINIEST.] 
Bright; luminous; clear; unclouded. ‘ Like dis- 
tant thunder on a shiny day.” Dryden. 


Ship. [A-S. scipe, scype.] A termination denoting 
state, office, dignity, profession, or art, as in lord- 
ship, friendship, chancellorship, stewardship, horse- 
manship. 

Ship,n. [A-S. & O. Sax. scip, O. Fries., Icel., & Goth. 
skip, Dan. skib, Sw. skepp, D. schip, L. Ger. schipp, 
O. 4H. Ger. scif, N. H. Ger. schiff, perhaps from A-S, 
scyppan, sceppan, to mold, form, shape. Cf. Gr. 
oxagn, Lat. scapha, a boat, from Gr. oxarrewy, to 
dig, scoop out.] 

1, Any large sea-going vessel. 
Like a stately ship... 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 


Sails filled and streamers waving. Milton. 
Like ships that sailed for sunny isles, 
But never came to shore, T. K. Hervey. 


2. Especially, a vessel furnished with a bowsprit 
and three masts, a main-mast, a fore-mast, and a 
mizzen-mast, each of which is composed of a lower 
mast, a top-mast, and topgallant-mast, and square 


rigged, 
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Ground Plan of a Ship. 


p, prow; 2, larboard or port; s, starboard; 1, round-house; 2, 
tiller; 3, grating; 4, wheel; 5, wheel-chains; 6, binnacle; 7, miz- 
zen-mast; 8, skylight; 9, capstan; 10, main-mast; 11, pumps; 
12, galley, caboose; 13, main hatchway; 14, windlass; 15, fore- 
mast; 16, fore-hatchway; 17, bitts; 18, bowsprit; 19, head-rail; 
20, boomkins; 21, bows; 22, fore-chains; 23, main-chains; 24, 
mizzen-chains. 


3. A dish or utensil (originally fashioned like the 
hull of a ship) used to hold incense. [Obs.] Tyndale. 


Armed ship, a private ship taken into the service 
of the government in time of war, and armed and 
equipped like a ship of war. [Eng.]  Brande.— Gen- 
eral ship. See GENERAL. — Ship of the line, a vessel 
of war of the rate of seventy-four guns or more. Tot- 
zen. — Ship’s husband, one who attends to the requisite 
repairs of a ship while in port, and does all the other 
necessary acts preparatory to a voyage. Bouvier. - 
Ship's papers (Maritime Law), papers with which a 
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- vessel is required by law to be provided, and the produc- 
tion of which may be required on certain occasions: such 
are the register, passport or sea-letter, charter-party, 
bills of lading, invoice, log-book, muster-roll, bill of 
health, and the like. Bouvier. Kent. Simmonds. 

Ship, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SHIPPED (shipt); p. pr. & 
vb. n. mehr [A-8. scipian, L. Ger. schepen, 
H. Ger. schiffen. 

1. To put on board of a ship or vessel of any kind 
for transportation; to send by water; to dispatch; 
hence, to dispose of; to get rid of. 

The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch, 
But we will ship him hence. Shak. 

2. To engage for service on board of aship; as, 
to ship seamen. 

3. To receive on board of a ship or vessel; as, to 


ship a sea, ; Mar. Dict. 
4. To fix in its place; as, to ship the tiller, or 
rudder. Totten. 


To ship off, to send away by water; as, to ship off con- 
victs. 

Ship, v.i. To engage for service on board of a ship; 
as, to ship on a man-of-war. 

Ship/-bis/euit, n. Hard biscuit prepared for use 
on shipboard. Simmonds. 

Ship’board, adv. [From ship and board.] Upon 
or within a ship; aboard. 

Ship/board, n. The plank or deck of a ship; — 
rarely used except in the phrase on shipboard. 

Ship’/-boy, n. A boy who serves on board of a 
ship. 

Ship’-break/er, ». One who breaks up vessels 
when unfit for further use. 

Ship’-br0/ker, n. A mercantile agent employed 
in buying and selling ships, procuring cargoes on 
freight, &c., and generally in transacting the busi- 
ness of aship or ships when in port. He some- 
times combines the business of insurance. : 

McCulloch. Simmonds. 

Ship’-build/er (-bild/er), m, A man whose occu- 
pation is to construct ships and other vessels; a 
naval architect; a shipwright. 

Ship/-build/ing (-bild/ing), n. Naval architec- 
ture; the art of constructing ships and other vessels. 

Ship’-ea-nal/,n. <A canal for the passage of ships. 

Ship/-eiir/pen-ter, n. A carpenter who works at 
ship-building; a shipwright. 

Ship’/-chan/dler, n. [See CHANDLER.] One who 
deals in cordage, canvas, and other furniture of 
ships. 

Ship/’-fé/ver, n. (Med.) A form of typhus fever ; — 
called also putrid, jail, or hospital fever. 

Ship/ful, 7.; pl. sHip/FYLS. As much or many as 
aship will hold; enough to fill a ship. 

Ship’-hold/er,. The owner of a ship, or of ship- 
ping. 

Ship/-join/er, n. A joiner who works upon ships. 

Ship/less, a. Destitute of ships. Gray. 

Ship/let,n. A little ship. [Obs.] Holinshed. 

Ship/-lét/ter, n. A letter conveyed by a ship, not 
a mail-packet. 

Ship/-load, 7. The load or cargo of a ship. 

Ship/man, n.; pl. SHIP/MEN, A seaman or sailor; 
amariner. [Obs.] 

As we were driven up and down in Adria, about midnight 
the shipmen deemed that they drew near to some country. 

Acts xxvii. 27. 

Ship/-mias/ter, n. The captain, master, or com- 
mander of a ship. 

Ship’mate, n. One who serves on board of the 
same ship; a fellow-sailor. 

Ship/ment,n. 1. The act of putting any thing on 
board of a ship or other vessel; embarkation; as, 
he was engaged in the shipment of coal for London, 

2. That which is shipped. 

The question is, whether the share of M. in the shipment is 
exempted from condemnation by reason of his neutral dom- 
icile. Story. 

Ship’/-m6n/ey, n. (Eng. Hist.) An imposition for- 
merly charged on the ports, towns, cities, boroughs, 
and counties, of England, for providing and furnish- 
ing certain ships for the king’s service. The attempt 
made by Charles I. to revive and enforce this impo- 
sition was resisted by John Hampden, and was one 
of the causes which led to the death of Charles. It 
was finally abolished. 

_, Former princes had raised ship-money only in time of war: 
it was now exacted in a time of profound peace. Macaulay. 


Ship’-Own/er, n. The owner of a ship or ships. 

Ship’pen,)n. [A-S. scypen, a stall, stable. Of. 

Ship’pon, SuHop.] A stable; acow-house. [Obs. 
or Prov. Eng.) Chaucer. 


Bessy would either do field-work, or attend to the cows, the 
shippon, or churn, or make cheese. Dickens. 


Ship/per, 7. One who ships, or places goods on 
board a ship for transportation. 

Ship’ping,a. Relating to ships, their ownership, 
transfer, and employment; as, shipping concerns. 
Ship’ping,7. The collective body of ships in one 
place; vessels of navigation generally; tonnage. 

Shipping articles, articles of agreement between the 
captain of a vessel and the seamen on board, in respect 
to the amount of wages, length of time for which they 
are shipped, &c. Bouvier. — To take shipping, to embark; 
to enter on board a ship or vessel for conveyance or pas- 
sage. [Obs.] John vi. 24. 


Ship/-rigged, a. (Naut.) Rigged like a ship, that 
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is, having three masts with square sails and spread- 
ing yards. Simmonds. 

Ship/-shape, adv. Inaseaman-like manner; hence, 
properly; according to usage; well put. 

Even then she expressed her scorn for the lubberly execu- 
tioner’s mode of tying a knot, and did it herself in a ship- 
shape, orthodox manner. De (uincey. 

Ship/-worm,n. (Zoél.) A worm-like lamellibran- 
chiate mollusk, of the genus Teredo, something like 
the longclam. It burrows in wood, and secretes a 
lining of shell, within which it lives. It is very de- 
structive to timber wherever this is exposed to its 
attack, and is common every where except in the 
coldest seas. 

Ship’wréck (-rték), n. 1. The breaking in pieces 
or shattering of a ship or other vessel by being cast 
ashore or driven against rocks, shoals, and the like, 
by the violence of the winds and waves. <Arnould. 

2. A ship wrecked or destroyed upon the water, 
or the parts of such a ship. Dryden, 

3. Hence, total destruction; ruin. 

Having faith and a good conscience, which some, having 
put away, concerning the faith have made shipwreck. 

1 Tim. i. 19. 

Ship/wréck, v. f. [imp. & p. p. SHIPWRECKED 
(-rékt); p. pr. & vb, n. SHIPWRECKING.] 

1. To destroy, as a ship at sea, by running ashore 
or on rocks or sand-banks, or by the force of wind 
and waves in a tempest. 

Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break. Shak. 


2. To expose, as sailors, to destruction by the loss 

of a ship; as, shipwrecked mariners. Addison. 

Ship/wright (-rit), m. One whose occupation is to 

construct ships; a builder of ships or other vessels. 

Ship/-yiird, 7. A yard where ships are built or 
repaired. 

Shi-riz/, or Shi-riiz’, n. A kind of Persian wine ; — 
so called from the place whence it is brought. 

Shire, or Shire (Synop., § 130), . [A-S. scire, scir, 
a division, province, county, from sciran, sceran, to 
shear, cut off, divide. See Supar and SHARE. } 

1. A portion of the kingdom, originally under the 
supervision of an earl; a territorial division, usu- 
ally identical with a county, but sometimes compris- 
ing a smaller district ; as, Wiltshire, Yorkshire, 
Richmondshire, Hallamshire. [2ng.] 

An indefinite number of these hundreds make up a siire or 
county. Blackstone. 

2. A division of a state, embracing several con- 
tiguous townships; acounty. [U.S.] 

(= In some States, shire is used solely as the con- 
stituent part of the name of a county, as Berkshire, 
Hampshire, in Massachusetts. These being the names 
established by law, we say, the county of Berkshire 
(which in England would be considered tautological), and 
we can not with propriety say, the county of Berks, there 
being no county thus named in the State. 

(= Walker observes that ‘“ this word, when unaccent- 
ed at the end of words, as Nottinghamshire, Wiltshire, 
&c.,is always pronounced with the z like ee; and this 
statement is repeated by some of the ortho@pists and lex- 
icographers who have succeeded him. But whatever 
may have been the practice of Walker's own day, it is 
certain that in present English usage, this word, when 
used as a termination, is invariably pronounced shir or 
shur. American usage is not quite uniform, but inclines 
decidedly to the same pronunciation. 

Shire’/-mO6te, or Shire’=-mOdte, n. [From shire 
and mote; A-S. sciregemot or scirgemdt.] (O. Eng. 
Law.) The county court; sheriff’s turn or court. 
[ Obs.] Cowell. Blackstone. 

Shire/’-reeve, or Shire’-reeve, n. (4-S. Law.) 
The reeve or bailiff of a shire; a sheriff. Burrill. 

Shire’-town, or Shire/-town, n. The capital 
town of a county; a county town. 


Shire/-wick, or Shire/=-wick, n. <A county; a 


shire. [Obs.] Holland. 
Shirk (18), v. ¢ [Prov. Ger. schirgen, schiirgen, 
schergen. Cf. SHARK.] 


1. To avoid or get off from; to slinkaway. ‘The 
usual make-shift by which they try to shirk diffi- 
culty.” Hare. 

2. To solicit or obtain from in a mean manner. 

Shirk, n. One who seeks to avoid duty; one who 
lives by shifts and tricks. See SHARK. 


Shirk’y,a. Disposed to shirk; trickish; deceitful; 
artful. [Prov. Eng.] 

Shirl, a. Shrill. noe) Eng.) Halliwell. 

Shirl, n. The same as ScHoru. See ScHoru. 


Shir’ley,n. [Probably from scarlet.] (Ornith.) A 
bird haying the upper part of the body of a dark 
brown, and the throat and breast red; — called also 
the greater buljinch. 

Shirr (shir), m. An insertion of cord (usually elas- 
tic) between two pieces of cloth; also, the cord it- 
self, or the cloth made with it. Simmonds. 

Shirred (shird), a. [Cf. O. Ger. schirren, to pre- 
pare.] Having lines or cords inserted between two 
pieces of cloth, asthe lines of India rubber in shirred 
suspenders, 

Shirt (18), n. [Icel. skirta, skyrta, Dan. skiorte, Sw. 
skjorta, a shirt, Dan. skidrt, a petticoat, D. schort, 
a petticoat, an apron, Prov. Ger. schurz, a petti- 
coat, N. H. Ger. schurz, schiirze, an apron, proba- 
bly from the root of Short, .q.v. Cf. SKIRT.] A 
loose garment of linen, cotton, or other material, 
worn by men and boys next the body; formerly, 
and rarely now, applied to the under garment of 
both sexes, 








SHOAL 


Shirt, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SHIRTED; p. pr. & vb, n. 

SHIRTING. ] 
1. To cover or clothe as with a shirt. 
2. To change the shirt of; —often used reflex- 

ively; as to shirt one’s self. 

Shirt/ing, n. Cloth of the right width for shirts. 

Shirt/less, a. Wanting a shirt. 

Shirt/less-mess, n. The state of being shirtless. 

Shist, ». The same as Scuist. See ScHIstT. 

Shist-dse’, a. The same as SCHISTOSE. 

Shit/tah, (n. (Heb. shit- 

Shit! tim, } tah, pl. shittim, 
acacia, pina. A sort of 
precious wood, of which the 
tables, altars, and boards of gs 
the tabernacle were made 
among the Jews. It is sup- 
posed to have been the wood 
of a species of Acacia, 
which is hard, tough, and 
smooth, and very beautiful. 

Shit/tle, n. The same as 





Shittim-wood (Acacia 
Arabica). 


SHUTTLE. [Obs.] 
A curious web whose yarn she threw 
In with a golden shitthe. Chapman. 
Shit/tle, a. [See SuHoor.] Wavering; unsettled. 
Obs Holland. 


Shit’/tle-edck, 7. The same as SHUTTLECOCK, q. V. 


Shit/tle-mess, n. Unsettledness; inconstancy. 
[ Obds.] Barret. 
Shive, n. [L. Ger. schieve, H. Ger. pees 


1; 
schijf, Dan. skive, Sw. skifva, Icel. skifa, from skifa, 
to split. Cf. SHEAVE.] 
1. A slice; a thin cut; as, a shive of bread. 
[ Obs.) Shak. 
2. A little piece or fragment; as, the shives of 
flax made by breaking. 

Shiv’er, . [N.H. Ger. schiefer, a splinter, slate, 
M. H. Ger. schivere, O. H. Ger. scivero, Dan. & Sw. 
skifer, a slate, from Icel. skifa. Cf. SHIVE.] 

1. A small piece or fragment into which a thing 
breaks by sudden violence. ‘‘ Cracked in a hun- 


dred shivers.” Milton. 
2. A thin slice; a shive. ‘‘ A shiver of their 
own loaf.” lea, 


3. (Min.) A variety of blue slate. 

4. (Naut.) A little wheel; a sheave. 

5. A small iron wedge which fastens the bolt 
of a Wek eater ee ; alsoaspindle. [ Obs. or Prov, 
Eng. 

Shiv’er, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SHIVERED; p. pr. & vb. 
mn, SHIVERING.] [Ger. schiefern, to shiver, to scale, 
D. scheveren, schelferen. 

1. To break into many small pieces or splinters ; 
to shatter; to dash to pieces by a blow. ‘“ The 
ground with shivered armor strown.” Milton. 

2. (Naut.) To cause to shake in the wind ; — ap- 
plied to sails; as, shiver the mizzen-topsail. Totten. 

Shiv/er, v.i. [Cf. O.D. schoeveren, N. D. huiveren, 
L. Ger. schuren, O. Ger. schuren, schiwren, H. Ger. 
schauern. | 

1. To quake; to tremble; to vibrate; to quiver. 
“The man that shivered on the brink of sin.” Dry- 
den. ‘‘ Consonant chords that shiver to one note.” 
Tennyson. 

2. To quiver from cold; to be affected with a 
thrilling sensation, like that of chilliness. ‘On 
icy Caucasus to shiver.” Swift. 

Any very harsh noise will set the teeth on edge, and make 
all the body shiver. Bacon. 

3. To fall at once into many small pieces or 
parts. 

The natural world, should gravity once cease, would in- 
stantly shiver into millions of atoms. Woodward. 

Shiv’er, n. The act of shivering; a shaking or 
shuddering caused by cold, pain, fear, or the like; 
a tremor, 

Shiv’er-ing-ly, adv. 
trembling. 

Shiv/’er-spiir, n. [Ger. schiefer-spath.] (Min.) A 
carbonate of lime, so called from its slaty structure ; 


With shivering, or slight 


— called also slate-spar. Phillips. 
Shiv’er-y, a. 1. Full of, or inclined to, shivers; 
trembling. Mallet. 


2. Easily falling into many pieces; not firmly co- 
hering; incompact; as, shivery stone. 

Shodad, n. [Of Celtic origin. Cf. Ger. schutt, rub- 
bish.] (Mining.) A train of metallic stones 
mixed with rubbish, or fragments of ore which 
have become separated by the action of water or 
the weather, and which serve to direct in the dis- 
covery of mines. [Written also shode.] 

Shodad/-pit, n. <A pit or trench dug in shoading, 
or tracing veins of metal. 

Shoad/ing, n. (Mining.) The method of tracing 
veins of metai by shoads or otherwise. [Written 
also shoding.] Pryce. Liefchild. 

Shoad/-stone, mn. A small stone or fragment of 
ore made smooth by the action of the water passing 
over it. Halliwell. 

Shoal, n. [A-S. scdlu, scedlu, a school, a band, a 
company, multitude, crowd, D. school, school, 
crowd, M. H. Ger. schwole, school, assembly, D. 
scholen, to meet. See SHOLE, SCULL, 5, and 
SKULL.] 

1. A great multitude assembled; a crowd; a 
sErOne i as, shoals of people; —said especially of 
sh. 
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Fowl of the heaven, and fish that through the wet 
Sea-paths in shoals do slide. Milton. 
3. [Cf. SHELF, SHALLOW, and N.H. Ger. scholle, 
a clod, glebe, O. H. Ger. scollo, scolla.] A place 
where the water of a river, lake, or sea is shallow 
or of little depth; a sand-bank or bar; a shallow. 

Shoal, v.%._ [imp. & p.p. SHOALED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SHOALING. ] 

1. To assemble in a multitude; to crowd; to 
throng; as, the fishes shoaled about the place. 

2. To become more shallow; as, the water shoals 
as we approach the town. 

Shoal, v.¢. To cause to become more shallow; to 
come to a more shallow part of; as, a ship shoals 
her water by advancing into that which is less 
deep. Marryatt. 

Shoal, a. Of little depth; shallow; as, shoal water. 

ShoOal/i-mess, n. The state of being shoaly; shal- 
lowness ; little depth of water. 

Shoal’y, a. Full of shoals or shallow places; shal- 


low. 
The tossing vessel sailed on shoaly ground. Dryden. 


Shoar,7. A prop. Sec SHORE. 

Shoat,n. A young hog. Sce SHOTE. 

Shock, n. [O. H. Ger. scoc, a swing, M. H. Ger. 
schoc, O. & Prov. Ger. schock, shock, D. schok, a 
bounce, jolt, or leap; Fr. choc, a shock, collision, a 
Sate or striking against, Sp. choque; allied to 
shake. 

1. A sudden striking against; a collision; a sharp 
concussion of one thing against another. 
The strong, unshaken mounds resist the shocks 
Of tides and seas. Blackmore. 
He stood the shock of a whole host of foes. Addison. 


2. That which surprises or offends the intellect 
or the moral sense; a blow; an offense. 
Fewer shocks a statesman gives his friend. Young, 


3. [M. H. Ger. schoc, N. H. Ger. schock, a heap, 
quantity, a score, threescore, Sw. skock, Dan. skok.] 
A pile or assemblage of sheaves of wheat, rye, 
and the like, varying in number from twelve to 
sixteen. 

And cause it on shocks to be by and by set. Tusser. 

Behind the master walks, builds up the shocks. Thomson. 


4, (Elec.) The sudden convulsion or contraction 
of the muscles, with the feeling of a painful con- 
cussion, occasioned by the discharge, through the 
animal system, of electricity from a charged body. 

5. (Med.) The violent agitation or derangement of 
any organ or organs, or of the nervous system, con- 
sequent upon severe injuries, overwhelming emo- 
tions, and various other causes. Dunglison, 

6. (Com.) A lot consisting of sixty pieces;—a 
term applied to loose goods in some ports of the 
Baltic; as, a shock of staves, Simmonds. 

Syn.—Concussion; collision. —SHock, Concussion. 
A shock is literally a violent shake or agitation; a con- 
cussion is a shaking of things together. A shock may af- 
fect the body or the mind; a concussion properly affects 
only the body or material objects; as, a concussion of the 
brain; a concussion of the elements. The effects of a 
shock may or may not be violent and lasting; those of a 
concussion are usually severe and permanent. 

Long at the head of his few faithful friends 


He stood the shock of a whole host of foes. Addison, 
The strong concussion on the heaving tide 
Rolled back the vessel to the island’s side. Pope. 


Shick, n. [From shag. See SHoueH.] 
1. A dog with long hair or shag;—called also 
shock-dog. j 
2. Hence, a thick mass of short hair; as, a head 
covered with a shock of sandy hair. 
: His red shock peruke ... was laid aside. W. Scott. 
Shick, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SHOCKED (shdkt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. SHOCKING.] [Prov. Ger. schocken, M. H. 
Ger. schocken, schoggen, D. schokken, Fr. choquer, 
8p. chocar.] 
1. To strike against suddenly; to collide; to en- 
counter. 
I shall never forget the force with which he shocked De 
Vipont. W. Scott. 
' 2. To strike with surprise, horror, or disgust; to 
cause to recoil from; to offend; to disgust. 
Advise him not to shock a father’s will. Dryden. 
3. To make or collect into shocks, as sheaves of 
grain. 
Shock, v. i. [O. Ger, schocken.] 
1. To meet with a shock; to encounter. 
And now with shouts the shocking armies closed. Pope. 
They saw the momentapproach when the two parties would 
shock together. De Quincey. 
2. To collect sheaves into a pile. Tusser. 
Shdck!/-ddg,n. A dog having long, shaggy hair; 
a shock. 
Shoéck’-héad/ed, a. 
head of hair. 
Shoéck’ing, a. Striking, as with horror; causing 
to recoil with horror or disgust; extremely offen- 
sive or disgusting. i 
The French humor... is very shocking to the Italians. 
Addison. 
Shick/ing-ly, adv. In a manner to shock, or to 
strike with horror or disgust. 
Shock/ing-ness, n. The state of being shocking. 
Shod, imp. & p. p. of shoe. See SHOE. 


Having a thick and bushy 


Shid/dy, n. A fibrous material obtained by devy-! Shoot, v. ¢. 
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iling or tearing into fibers refuse woolen goods, old 
stockings, rags, druggets, &c. 

(= It differs from mungo in being of an inferior qual- 
ity, and is spun into yarn with a little fresh wool, and 
made into coarse cloth. Simmonds. 


Shode, n. The same as SHOAD, q. v. 

Shod/ing, n. The same as SHOADING, q. V. 

Shoe (shoo), n.; pl. SHQES (shooz), formerly SHOON, 
which is still retained provincially. [A-S. scoh, scd, 
sced, O. Sax. skoh, Goth. skdhs, O. Fries. & Sw. sko, 
Dan. skoe, sko, Icel. skor, D. schoe, schoen, L. Ger, 
schau, O. H. Ger. scuoh, N. H. Ger. schuh.] 

1. A covering for the foot, usually of leather, com- 
pored of a thick species for the sole, and a thinner 
ind for the upper part; also, any thing resembling 

a shoe in form or use. 
Your hose should be ungartered, your shoe untied. Shak. 
Spare none but such as go in clouted shoon. Shak. 


2. A plate or rim of iron nailed tothe hoof of an 
animal to defend it from injury. 

3. A plate of iron, or slip of wood, nailed to the 
bottom of the runner of a sleigh, or any vehicle 
that slides on the snow in winter. 

4. The inclined piece at the bottom of a water 
trunk or lead pipe, for turning the course of the 
water, and discharging it from abuilding.  Gwilt. 

5. A drag, or sliding piece of wood or iron, placed 
under the wheel of a loaded vehicle, to retard its 
motion in going down a hill, 

6. (Mach.) A notched piece upon which some- 
thing rests; usually employed to prevent the wear- 
ing of a moving part. 

7. A kind of trough used in a crushing-mill. 

(2 Shoe is often used in the formation of self-explain- 
ing compounds; as, shoe-buckle, shoe-latchet, shoe-leath- 
er, shoe-merchant, shoe-nail, shoe-seller, shoe-strap, 
shoe-string, and the like. 

Shoe ofan anchor. (Naut.) (a.) A small block of wood, 
convex on the back, with a hole to receive the point of the 
anchor fluke, used to prevent the anchor from tearing 
the planks of the vessel when raised or lowered. (0.) A 
broad, triangular piece of plank placed upon the fluke to 
give it a better hold in soft ground. 


Shoe, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SHOD; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SHOEING.] [A-S. scdian, scedian.] 

1. To furnish with shoes; to put shoes on; as, to 
shoe a horse or an ox; to shoe a sled or sleigh. 

2. To cover at the bottom. ‘The small end of 
the billiard stick, which is shod with brass or sil- 
ver.” Evelyn. 

To shoe an anchor (Naut.), to place a shoe upon it; to 
furnish it with a shoe; to cover the flukes with broad, 
triangular pieces of plank, intended to give the anchor 
a stronger hold in soft grounds. Totten. 


Shoe/-black, n, A person who cleans and blacks 
shoes or boots. 

Shoe’-blick, n. (Naut.) A block with two sheaves, 
one above the other, one being horizontal, and the 
other perpendicular. Dana. 

Shoe/-boy, 7. A boy that blacks or cleans shoes or 
boots. 

Shoe/ing-horn,n. [From shoe and horn.] 

. A curved piece of horn used to facilitate the 
entrance of the foot into a shoe. 

2. Hence, any thing by which a transaction is fa- 
cilitated; any thing used as amedium ; — by way of 
contempt. Spectator. 

3. Hence, any thing which draws on or allures; 
an inducement. [Low.] Beau, § Fl. 

Shoe’less, a. Destitute of shoes. 

Caltrops very much incommoded the shoeless Moors. 

Addison, 

Shoe/-mak/er, n. One whose occupation or trade 
is to make shoes and boots. 

Shoe/-pack, n. A moccasin made of tanned leather, 
with the black side in. Simmonds. 

Sho/er, n. One who fits shoes to the feet; one who 
furnishes or puts on shoes, as a farrier. 

Shoe/-stome, n. A sharpening stone used by shoe- 


makers and other workers in leather or similar 
materials. Simmonds. 
Shoe/-tie, n. A ribbon or string used for fastening 


a shoe to the foot. 


Shig,n. A shock; a violent concussion, ee 
Shig,v.t. To shake; to agitate; to shock. [Obs.] 
Shdg, v.i. Tojog; tomoveon. [Obs.] 
Shég’/ging,n. Concussion. [Obs.] Harmar. 
Shig’gle, v.t. To shake; to joggle. [Obs.] See 
JOGGLE. Pegge. 
Shig/-trét, n. A jog-trot. See Joa. 
Shole, n. [See SHoau,1.] The same as SHOAL. 


Obs.] 

stone: or Shine (Synop., § 130), imp. & p. p. of 
shine. See SHINE. 

Shoo, interj. [Cf. N. H. Ger. scheuchen, to scare, 
drive away. See SuH1E.] Begone; away ;— used in 
scaring away fowls and other animals. 

Shook, imp. of shake. See SHAKE. 

Shook, n. [Cf. Prov. Eng. shook, split, as wood is 
by shrinking, shake, a crack in wood, a fissure in 
the earth.] (Com.) (a.) A set of staves sufficient in 
number for one hogshead, cask, barrel, and the like, 
trimmed and ready to be put together. (b.) A setof 
boards for a sugar-box. 

Shook, v. ¢. To pack, as staves, in a shook, 

Shoon, pl. of shoe. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

[imp. & p. p. SHOT; p. pr. & vb. n. 








ao 
SHOOTER — 
SHOOTING. The old participle sHoTrrEN is ob- 
solete.]__[A-S. scedtan, scotian, Icel. skidta, Sw. 


skjuta, Dan. skyde, D. schieten, L. Ger. scheten, O. 
H. Ger. sciozan, M. H. Ger. Schiezen, N. H. Ger. 
schieszen ; Skr. tskud, to send.] 

1. To let fly or cause to be driven with force, as 
an arrow or bullet;— followed by a word denoting 
the missile, as an object. 


If you please 
To shoot an arrow that self way. Shak. 
2. To discharge, causing a missile to be driven 
forth; —said of the weapon or instrument, as an 
object; as, to shoot a gun, and the like, 
The two ends of a bow, shot off, fly from one another. Boyle. 


3. To strike with any thing shot; to hit with a 
missile;— said of the person or thing hit, as an 
object. ‘“ When Roger shot the hawk hovering over 
his master’s dove-house.” Tucker. 

4. To send out or forth, especially with a rapid 
or sudden motion; to discharge; to emit; to hurl. 
‘‘A pit into which the dead-carts had nightly shot 
corpses by scores.” Macaulay. 

5. To push or thrust forward; to project; to pro- 
pel; as, a plant shoots out a bud. ‘An honest 
weaver as ever shot shuttle.” B, Jonson. 

Beware the secret snake that shootsasting. Dryden. 


6. To plane straight, or fit by planing ; — a work- 
man’s term. ‘‘ Two pieces of wood that are shot, 
that is, planed or pared with a chisel.” Moxon. 

7. To pass rapidly through or under; as, to shoot 
arapid or a bridge. ‘‘She ... shoots the Stygian 
sound.” Dryden. 

8. To variegate as if by sprinkling or intermin- 
gling; to color in spots or patches. 

The tangled water-courses slept, 
Shot over with purple, and green, and yellow. Zennyson. 

To be shot of, to be made free of; to get released from. 
[Collog.] ‘* Are you not glad to be shot of him?” W. Scott. 

Shot pattern, in weaving, the effect produced by hay- 
ing all the warp threads of one color and all the weft of 
another. 

Shoot, v.i. 1. To perform the act of discharging, 
sending with force, or driving any thing by means 
of an engine or instrument;—said of the agont 
shooting; as, to shoot at a target or mark. 

The archers have sorely grieved him, and shot at him. 

Gen. xlix. 25. 

2. To be shot or propelled forcibly ; —said of the 
missile shot; to be emitted, sent forth, or driven 
along; to move with velocity; as, a shooting-star. 

There shot a streaming lamp along the sky. Dryden. 


3. To be felt, as if darting through one; as, shoot- 
ing pains. 


Thy words shoot through my heart. Addison. 
4. To feel a quick, darting pain. 
These preachers make 
His head to shoot and ache. Herbert. 
5. To germinate; to bud; to sprout. 
Onions, as they hang, will shoot forth. Bacon. 


But the wild olive shoots, and shades the ungrateful pS omen 
ryden. 
6. Hence, to make progress; togrow; to advance; 
as, to shoot up rapidly. 


Well shot in years he seemed. Spenser. 
Delightful task to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. Thomson. 


7. To dart forth; to form by shooting. 

If the menstruum be overcharged, metals will shoot into 
crystals. Bacon. 

8. Hence, to spread over; to overspread. 

9. To protuberate; to be pushed out; to jut; to 
project; as, the land shoots into a promontory. 

To shoot ahead of, to outstrip in running, flying, or 
sailing. 

Shoot, . 1. The act of propelling or driving any 
thing with violence; the discharge of a fire-arm or 
bowl; as, a good shoot, 

The Turkish bow giveth a very forcible shoot. Bacon. 


2. The act of striking, or endeavoring to strike, 
with a missive weapon, Shak. 

3. A young branch, 

Prune off superfluous branches and shoots of this second 
spring. Evelyn. 

4. [Cf. SHoat and SHoTE.] A young swine 
which is shooting, or growing up; a shoat. 

5. [Fr. chute. See CuuTE.] An inclined plane, 
either artificial or natural, down which timber, 
coal, &c., are caused to slide; also, a narrow pas- 
sage, either natural or artificial, in a river, where 
the water rushes rapidly; especially, a channel, 
often shallow, but having a swift current, connect- 
Ang the ends of a bend in the river, so as to shorten 
the course. [Written also chute and_shute.] 
faS.) Bartlett. 

6. (Min.) A vein running in the same direction 
as the strata in which it occurs. 

To take a shoot, to pass through a shoot instead of go- 
ing by the main channel; hence, to take the most direct 
course or means; to move or act with swiftness and di- 
rectness. [U. S.] 

Shoot/er, n. 1. One who shoots; an archer; a 
gunner; a shot. 

2. That which shoots; as, (a.) A fire-arm; as, a 
five-shooter. [U. S.] Bartlett. (b.) A shooting- 
star. [Rare.] Herbert. 
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SHOOTING 


* 

Shooting, n. 1. The act of discharging fire-arms, 
or of sending an arrow with force; a firing. 

2.. Sensation of a quick, glancing pain. 

3. (Sportsmanship.) The act or practice of killing 

ame with guns or fire-arms. 

Shoot/ing-b6x, nm. A small house in the country 
for use in the shooting season. Prof. Wilson. 

Shoot/ing-i/ron (-/urn), n. <A firearm. [U. 8S. 
Low. | Bartlett. 

Shoot/ing-stiir, n. A star-like, luminous meteor, 
which, appearing suddenly, darts quickly across 
some portion of the sky, and as suddenly disap- 
pears, leaving sometimes, for a few secoads, a lumi- 
nous train. 

[> Shooting-stars are supposed to be small cosmical 
bodies which the earth meets in its annual revolution, 
and which become visible by passing with planetary 
velocity through the upper regions of the atmosphere. 
At certain periods, they appear in great numbers, appar- 
ently diverging from the point in the heavens toward 
which the earth is moving, as on the 13th of November 
and 10th of August, such displays being known as meteor- 
ic showers. 

Shoot/ing-stick, n. (Print.) A tapering piece of 
wood or iron, used by letter-press printers to drive 
up the quoins in the chase. Hansard. 

Shoot/ress, n. A female who shoots. [0Obs.] 

That proud shootress scorned weaker game. Fairfax. 

Shoot’y, a. [Prov. Eng., coming up regularly in 
the rows, from shoot, y.i.] Of equal growth or size. 
[ Prov. Eng.] Grose. 

Shop, n. [A-S. sceoppa, a treasury, a storehouse, 
H. Ger. schoppen, schuppen, L. Ger. schupp, schuppe, 
a shed, a coach-house, O. H. Ger. scop7, Up. Ger. 
schopf, schupfen, O. D. schop, O. Fr. eschoppe, 
N. Fr. échoppe, L. Lat. eschopa, eschopia, Norm. 
Fr. schope.] 

1. A building in which goods, wares, drugs, &c., 
are sold by retail. 

2. A building in which mechanics work, 

A tailor called me in his shop. Shak. 

{=~ Shop is often used in the formation of self-explain- 
ing compounds; as, shop-rent, shop-thief, shop-window, 
and the like. 

Shop-bill, a tradesman’s handbill or business an- 
nouncement. Stmmonds.— To smell of the shop, to in- 
dicate too distinctively one’s occupation or profession. — 
To talk shop, to use the phrases peculiar to one’s employ- 
ment. 

Syn.— Store; warehouse. See Srorr. 


Shop, v.i. [imp. & p.p. SHOPPED (shdpt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. SHOPPING.] To visit shops for purchasing 
oods. 


Shép/-bodard,n. <A bench or board on which work 


is performed. [Rare.] South. 
Shodp/-book, m. A book in which a tradesman 
keeps his accounts. Locke. 


Shodp/-boy, 7. A boy employed in a shop. 
Shop/-girl, n. A girl employed in a shop. 
Shiop/-keep/er, n. A trader who sells goods ina 
shop, or by retail;—in distinction from one who 
sells by wholesale, Addison. 
Shop/-lift/er, n. [From shop and lift. See Lirr.] 
One who steals any thing in a shop, or takes goods 
privately from a shop; one who, under pretense of 
buying goods, takes occasion to steal. 
Shop’-lift/ing, n. Larceny committed in a shop; 
the stealing of any thing from a shop. 
Shép/-maid, n. A young woman who serves ina 
shop; a shop-girl. 
Shop/-man, 7. ; pl. SHOP/-MEN. 
1. A petty trader; a shop-keeper; a tradesman, 
2. One who serves in a shop; asalesman. 
Sho6p/per, n. One who shops. 
Shop/-shift, . The trick of a shop-keeper; de- 
ception. [0bs.] 
There’s a shop-shift /! plague on ’em. B, Jonson. 
Shdp’-walk/er (-wawk’/er), n. An attendant ina 
shop who directs customers to the proper depart- 
ment forthe goods they seek, and sees that they are 
attended to. Simmonds. 
Sh6p/-wom/an, n, ; pl. SHOP/-WOM/EN (-wim/en.) 
A woman employed in a shop. 
Shor/age (45), n. Duties on goods when landed. 
Shore, imp. of shear. [Obs.] 
This heard Geraint, and graspin i ea 
Shore through the Sarthe necks Ate Re ans, 
Shore, n. [A-S. score, from sceran, sctran, to shear, 
divide; O. D. schoore, schoor.] The coast or land 
adjacent to a large body of water, as a sea or lake, 
The warlike Moor, Othello, is come on shore, Shak. 
Sea-shore (Law), the space between ordinary high-wa- 
ter mark and low-water mark; beach; flats. Hale. Shaw. 
Shore,n. [L. Ger. schore, D. 
schoor, O. D. schoore, Icel, 6 “Th 
skorda.] A prop, or timber, } 
placed as a brace or support si TON 
on the side of a building or l Dy \ \ 
other thing. [Also shoar.] Ll 1s NS 
Shore,n. A sewer. [0bs.0° ~*~ sso 
Prov. Eng.] alliwell, Ship on the Stocks, sup- 
Shore, v. t. [imp. & p. p. Ported by Shores. 
SHORED; p. pr. &vb.n. SHORING.] To support by 
a post or buttress; to prop;—usually with wp; as, 
to shore up a building. 
Shore, v.¢. To set onshore. [Obs.] Shak. 
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Shore/less, a. Having no shore or coast; of in- 
definite or unlimited extent; as, a shoreless ocean, 

Shore/ling, n. The sameas SHORLING, q. Vv. 

Shor’er,. One who, or that which, shores or props; 
a prop; ashore. : 

Shore/ward, adv. Toward the shore; as, to sail 
shoreward. Coleridge. 

Shor/ing, n. 1. The act of supporting or strength- 
ening with a prop or shore. 

2. A system of props; a number of props con- 
sidered collectively. 

Shorl, n. [Written also schorl and shirl. See 
ScHoru.] (Min.) Black tourmaline. Dana. 

Shor-la/ceotis, a. Like shorl; partaking of the 
nature and characters of shorl. Kirwan. 

Shor/ling, n. 1. The skin of a sheep shorn living, 
as distinct from the morling, or skin taken from the 
dead sheep; hence, in some parts of England, a 
shorling is a sheep shorn, and a morling is one that 
dies, 

2. A person who is shorn; a shayeling; hence, in 
contempt, apriest. [Obs.] Halliwell. 

Shorn, p. p. of shear. See SHEAR. 
Short, a. [compar. SHORTER; superl. SHORTEST. ] 
Lae scort, sceort, probably from the root of shear ; 

. H. Ger. scurz, kurz, kurt, Wall. skurtu, Alban. 
iskurtar, Icel, kortr, Sw., Dan., D., & L. Ger. kort, 
Lat. curtus.] 

1. Not long; having brief length or linear exten- 
sion; as, a short distance; a short ferry; a short 
flight; a short piece of timber. 

The bed is shorter than that a man can stretch himself on it. 

sd. XXViii. 20, 

2. Not extended in time; having very limited du- 
ration; not protracted; as, short breath, 

To short absence I could yield. Milton. 


3. Limited in quantity ; inadequate; insufficient; 
scanty; as, a short¢ supply of provisions, water, &c. 
4. Insufiiciently provided ; inadequately supplied ; 
scantily furnished ; lacking; not coming up to a rea- 
sonable, or the ordinary, standard ;—usually with 

of; as, to be short of provisions, 
We shall be short in our provision. Shak. 


5. Deficient; defective; imperfect; not coming 
up, as to a measure or standard; as, an account 
which is short of the truth, 

6. Not distant in time; near at hand; not far in 
the future, 

Marinell was sore offended 
That his departure should be s0 short. Spenser. 

He commanded those who were appointed to attend him 
to be ready by ashort day. Clarendon. 

7. Limited in intellectual power or grasp; not 
comprehensive ; narrow; not tenacious, as memory. 

Their own short understandings reach 
No further than the present. Rowe. 

8. Less important, efficacious, or powerful; not 
equal or equivalent; less;— with of. 

Hardly any thing short of an invasion could rouse them to 
war. Landor. 

9. Abrupt; brief; pointed; petulant; severe; as, 
they asked him a question, to which he gave a short 
answer. 

10. (Cookery.) Breaking or crumbling readily in 
the mouth; crisp. 

11. Brittle; friable. 


0 Iron is made cold-short, that is, brittle when cold, 
by the presence of phosphorus; and hot-short, or red- 
short, by the presence of sulphur. 


12. (Stock Exchange.) Engaging to deliver what 
is not possessed; as, short contracts. 

t= In mercantile transactions, a note or bill is made 
payable at short sight, that is, in a little time after being 
presented to the payer. 


13. (Pron.) Pronounced with a less prolonged 
utterance, and with a somewhat thinner and more 
slender sound; — said of vowels, in English, as dis- 
tinguished from the same when having the ‘long” 
sound; as, win bat, e in mét, i in pin, o in not", w in 
hit, and the like; less prolonged, simply, and dis- 
tinguished from the same sound as of long quan- 
tity ; —said of the vowels in many languages, and 
sometimes of vowel sounds in English, 

t=" It must not be supposed that the so-called * short” 
vowels are necessarily uttered in less time than the 
“long” vowels. Any quality of vowel sound whatever 
may be continued to any length that the breath will al- 
low, or its duration may be the very briefest which the 
organs of speech are capable of measuring, and yet the 
quality of the sound remain the same. Still, as a matter 
of fact, the ‘* short” vowels are usually, if not always, 
less protracted than the ‘‘ long.” Itis to be particularly 
noted that the ‘‘short’ vowels are wholly unlike the 
‘‘long” both in quality and mode of formation. There 
is, for example, no phonetic relationship between the 
‘‘long” sound of @ in fate and the “ short” sound of the 
same letter in fat ; between the o in note and that in not, 
&c. Ina word, the difference between the two classes is 
one of quality as well as of quantity. 


{= Short is used in the formation of numerous self- 
explaining compounds ; as, short-armed, short-billed, 
short-budied, short-eared, short-fingered, short-footed, 
short-haired, short-horned, short-legged, short-necked, 
short-nosed, short-skirted, short-sleeved, short-tailed, 
short-toed, short-tongued, short-winged, short-wooled, 
and the like. 


At short notice, in a brief time; promptly. — Short rib 
(Anat.), arib shorter than the others, below the sternum ; 


_  SHORT-SPOKEN 


one of the false or floating ribs.— Zo cut short, to make 
brief; to abridge. — Jo fall or come short, to fail of doing 
or providing what is due, expected, or necessary; to fail. 

Short, n. 1. A summary account; as, the short of 
the matter. : 

The shortand the long is our play is preferred. § Shak. 
2. (pl.) The part of ground grain sifted out which 
is next finer than the bran, ‘‘ The first remove 
above bran is shorts.” Halliwell. 
The shorts (Stock Exchange), those who are unsup- 
plied with stocks which they have contracted to deliver. 
In short, in few words; briefly; to sum up or close in 
afew words. — The long and short, the whole. 

Short, adv. Ina short manner, as briefly, limited- 
ly, abruptly, suddenly, and the like; as, to stop 
short ; to turn short. 

The lance broke short. Dryden. 

To sell short, (Stock Exchange), to sell, for future de- 

livery, what the party selling does not own, but hopes to 
buy at a lower rate. 


Short, v.¢. [A-S. scortian, sceortian, scyrtan, ge- 
scyrtan, to shorten.] To shorten; to make short- 
To fail; to decrease. 


er. [Obs.] 
Short, v. i. [Obs.] 
Short/-bréathed (-brétht), a. 

1. Having short breath, or quick respiration. 

2. Having short life. 

Short/-eake, n. <A soft and friable cake, in which 
butter or lard has been mixed with the flour. 

Short/-¢e6m/ing (-ktim/ing), n. The act of failing 
or coming short; as, (a.) The failure of a crop, or 
the like. (b.) Neglect of, or failure in, perform- 
ance of duty. 

Short/-dat/ed, a, Having little time to run from 
the date. ‘‘ Thy short-dated life.” Sandys. 

Short/-drawn, a. Being of short breathing; im- 
perfectly inspired, as breath. 

Short/en (short/n), v.t. [tmp. & p.p. SHORTENED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SHORTENING.| [See SHORT, a.]} 

1. To make short in measure, extent, or time; as, 
to shorten distance; to shorten a road; to shorten 
days of calamity. 

2. To reduce or diminish in amount, quantity, or 
extent; to lessen; to abridge; to curtail; to con- 
tract; to restrain; as, to shorten the hair, work, an 
allowance of food, or the like. 

Here, where the subject is so fruitful, I am shortened by my 
chain. A ryden. 

3. To make deficient in respect to; to deprive; 
—with of. 

Spoiled of his nose, and shortened of his ears. Dryden. 

4. To make short or friable, as pastry, with but- 
ter or lard. 


To shorten a rope (Naut.), to take in the slack of it.— 
To shorten sail, to reduce sail by taking it in. Totten. 


Shoért/en (short/n), v. i. 1. To become short or 
shorter; as, the day shortens in northern latitudes 
from June to December. , . 

2. To contract; as, a cord shortens by being wet; 
a metallic rod shortens by cold. 

Short/en-er, n. One who, or that which, shortens. 

Shoért/en-ing, n. 1. A making or becoming short 
or shorter. 

2. (Cookery.) That which renders pastry short 
or friable, as butter or lard. 

Short/-hand, n. [From short and hand.] A 
compendious method of writing by substituting 
characters, abbreviations, or symbols, for words; 
short writing; stenography; brachygraphy. [See 
Zilust. under PHONOGRAPHY. ] 

Shoért/-héad, n. A sucking whale less than one 
year old; —so called by sailors. Simmonds, 

Short/-joint/ed, a. Having short intervals be- 
tween the joints ;— said of a plant, and especially 
of a horse, when the pastern is too short. 

Short/-lived, a. Not living or lasting long; being 
of short continuance; as, a short-lived race of be- 
ings; short-lived pleasure; short-lived passion. 

Short/ly, adv. 1. Inashort or brief time or man- 
ner, 

I shall grow jealous of you shortly. Shak. 
‘| The armies came shortly in view of each other. Clarendon. 

2. In few words; briefly; as, to express ideas 
more shortly in verse than in prose. 

Short/ness,n. The quality of being short; brey- 
ity; conciseness; want of reach or extension; 
limited extent; deficiency; as, the shortness of a 
journey, or of distance; the shortness of the days 
in winter; the shortness of an essay; the shortness 
of the memory; the shortness of our reason, 

Short/-sight (-sit), m. Short-sightedness. 

Short/-sight/ed (-sit/ed), a 1. Not able to see 
far; near-sighted; myopic. 

2. Not able to look far into futurity; not able to 
ee things deep or remote; of limited intel- 

ect. 

3. Having little regard for the future; heedless. 

Shoért/-sight/ed-ness, n. 1. A defect in vision, 
consisting in the inability to see things at a distance, 
or at the distance to which the sight ordinarily ex~ 
tends; myopy. 

2. Defective or limited intellectual sight ; inability 
to see far into futurity, or into things deep or ab- 
struse. 

Cunning is a sort of short-sightedness. Addison. 


Short/-sp6k/en, a. Speaking in a quick or short 
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SHORT-WAISTED 


manner; uttering short, sharp sentences; hénce, 
gruff. [Collog.] 

Shoért/-waist/ed, a. 1. Having a short waist; 
short from the armpits to the waist, or that part of 
the body just above the hips; — said of persons. 

2. Short from the shoulder to the commencement 
of the skirt, to the eee about the waist, or to the 
narrowest and smallest part;— said of garments; 
as, a short-waisted coat; a short-waisted dress. 

Shért/-wind/ed, a. Affected with shortness of 
breath; having a quick respiration, as dyspneic 
and asthmatic persons. f May. 

Short/-wit/ted, a. Having little wit; not wise; 
of scanty intellect or judgment. Hales. 

Shor’y, a. Lying near the shore or coast. [Obs.] 

Shot, imp. & p. p. of shoot. See SuHoor. 

Shot, n.; pl. SHOT, or SHOTS. [A-S. scyte, a blow; 
Icel. skot, a throwing, a javelin; Sw. skott, Dan. 
skud, L. Ger. schott, schéte, D. schot, schoot, scheut, 

0. H. Ger. scuz, N. H. Ger. 
schusz. See SHoor.] 

1. The act of shooting; dis- 
charge of a missile weapon, 

He caused twenty shot of his greatest 
cannon to be made at the ene army. 

Clarendon. 

2. A missile weapon, particu- 
larly a ball or bullet; properly, 
whatever is discharged from fire- 
arms or cannon by the force of gunpowder, 

{=~ Shot used in war is of various kinds, classified 
according to the material of which it is composed, as stone, 
lead, wrought-iron, and cast-iron; according to their 
form, into spherical and oblong; according to structure 
and mode of operation, into solid, hollow, and case. See 
ANGEL-SHOT, BAR-SHOT, CHAIN-SHOT, CASE-SHOT, &c. 

3. Small globular masses of lead, of various sizes, 
used for killing birds and other small animals; as, 
bird-shot, buck-shot, &c. 

4. The flight of a missile weapon, or the distance 
which it passes from the engine; as, a cannon shot ; 
a musket shot; a pistol shot ; a bow shot. 

5. A marksman; one who practices shooting; as, 
an excellent shot. 

Shot of a cable (Naut.), the splicing of two cables to- 
gether, or the whole length of two or more cables thus 
united. 

Shot, n. [See Scor.] Share or proportion; reck- 
oning; scot. 

Here no shots are where all sharers be. 





Nees 


Chain-shot. 





Bar-shot. 


Chapman. 
A man is never welcome to a place, till some certain shot be 
paid, and the hostess say, Welcome. Shak. 
Sh5t, v. ¢. pomp. & p. p. SHOTTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SHOTTING.| To load with shot over a cartridge; 
as, to shot the guns. Totten. 
ea: ate n. A belt having a pouch for carrying 
shot. 
Shdt/-bélt/ed, a. Wearing a belt carrying shot. 
ShOt/-eldg, n. A person tolerated because he paid 
the shot for the rest of the company, otherwise a 
mere clog on them, ‘‘Thou common shot-clog, gull 
of all companies.” Chapman. 
Sh6te, n. [A-S. scedta, a shooting or darting fish, 
a trout, from scedtan, to shoot.] 
1. A fish resembling the trout. 
2. [Also written shoat. 
young hog; a shoat. 
Sh5dt/-free, a. 1. Not to be injured by shot. [Obs.] 
2. Free from charge; exempted from any share 
of expense; scot-free. Shak. 
3. Unpunished. bape 
Shot/-gar/land, n. (Naut.) A wooden frame to 
contain shot, secured to the coverings and ledges 
round the hatchways of a ship. 
Shdt’-gauége, n. An instrument for measuring the 


Carew. 
See SHooT, 7., 4.] A 


diameter of round shot. Totten. 
ShOdt/-hole, nm. A hole made by a shot or bullet 
discharged. 


Shot/-liéck’er, n. (Naut.) A strongly framed com- 
partment in the hold of a vessel, for containing 
shot. 

Shot/-prip, n. (Naut.) A wooden prop covered 
with tarred hemp, to stop a hole made by the shot 
of an enemy in a ship’s side. 

ShSdts, n. pl. The refuse of cattle taken from a 


drove. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
ShOt/ten (shdt/tn), a. [From shoot.] 
1. Having ejected the spawn. Shak. 


2. Having been shot out, as into angles or nooks; 
—used in composition. [Obs. and rare.] Shak. 
3. Shot out of its socket; dislocated, as a bone. 
Shotten herring, a gutted herring dried for keeping; 
hence, a mean, meager fellow. Shak. 
Shot/-tow/’er (109), n. A lofty tower for making 
shot, by dropping from its summit melted lead, 
which cools in the descent, and is received into 
water or other liquid. 
Shdt/-win/dow, n. A window projecting from 
the wall. Wright. 
(= Ritson, quoted by Halliwell, explains it as a win- 
dow that opens and shuts; and Wodrow describes it as 
a window of shutters made of timber and a few inches of 
glass above them. 
Shough (shdk),. A kind of shaggy dog; a shock. 
[Obs.] See SHock. 
Shough (shg), interj. Shoo orshu. See SHoo. 
Should (shood), imp. of shall. See SHALL. [O. Eng. 
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sholde, shulde, A-8. scolde, sceolde. See SHALL.] 
Used as an auxiliary verb, either in the past time or 
conditional present. 

Syn.—Ought. See OucnT.—For the distinction be- 
tween should seem and would seem, see SEEM. 

Shoul/der,n. [O. Eng. shulder, A-S. sculdor, Dan. 
skulder, Sw. skuldra, L. Ger. schuller, D. schouder, 
O. H. Ger. scultarra, scultirra, scultra, sculdra, 
N. H. Ger. schulter, probably from Icel. & Sw. 
shyla, to cover, defend, and allied to shield.] 

. (Anat.) The joint by which the arm of a human 
being, or the fore leg of a quadruped, is connected 
with the body; the projection formed by the bones 
and the muscles about that joint, at the base of the 
neck, on each side. 

2. The flesh and muscles connected with the 
shoulder-joint; and hence, the upper ptrt of the 
back; that part of the human frame on which it is 
most easy to carry a heavy burden ;— often used 
in the plural. ‘‘On his shoulder bore the gates of 
Azza,” Milton. 

Adown her shoulders fell her length of hair. Dryden. 

3. Hence, that which supports or sustains; sup- 
ort. 

y On thy shoulders do I build my seat. Shak. 

4. That which resembles a human shoulder, as 
any protuberance or projecting appendage from the 
body of a thing, ‘*The north-western shoulder of 
the mountain.” W. Scott. 

5. The fore leg of an animal dressed for market. 

6. (Fort.) The angle of a bastion included be- 
tween the face and flank. [See Jllust. of Bastion.] 

Shoul/der,v.t. [imp.& p.p.SHOULDERED; p. pr. 
& vb. n., SHOULDERING.] 

1. To push or thrust with the shoulder; to push 
with violence. ‘‘ As they the earth would shoulder 
from her seat.” Spenser, 

Around her numberless the rabble flowed, 
Shouldering each other, crowding for a view. Rowe. 

2. To take upon the shoulder; as, to shoulder a 

basket; hence, to assume the burden or responsi- 


bility of, 
As if Hercules 
Or burly Atlas shouldered up theirstate. Marston, 


Shoul/der-bélt, n. <A belt that passes across the 
shoulder. 

Shodul/der-blade,n. (Anat.) The flat bone of the 
shoulder, or blade-bone, which, in man and mam- 
mals, is broad and triangular ; the scapula; omoplate, 

Shoul/der-blick, n. (Naut.) A large 
single block left almost square at the upper 
end, and cut sloping in the direction of the 
sheave. 

Shoul/der-elap’per, n. One who claps 
another on the shoulder, or who uses great 
familiarity. [Obs.] Shak. 

Shoul/der-knOt (-ndt), mn. Anornamental i 
knot of ribbon or Jace, worn on the shoul- g1 Sider. 





der; a kind of epaulet. block. 
Shoul/der-shdt/ten (-der-shdt/tn), a, 
Strained in the shoulder, as a horse. Shak. 


Shoul/der-slip, n. Dis- 
location of the shoulder, 
orofthe humerus. Swift. 

Shoul/der-strap, n. A 
strap worn on or over 
the shoulder; specifical- 
ly (Mil. & Naval), a nar- 7 
row strap worn on the & 
shoulder of a commis- Shoulder-strap of Lieutenant- 
sioned officer, indicating, Generalin U. 8S. Army. 
by a suitable device, the 
rank he holds in the ser- 
vice. ( 

Shout, v.i. [imp. & p.p. 
SHOUTED; p. pr. & vb. |i 
nN. SHOUTING.] [Perhaps |i 
originally a contraction 
from shoot out.] To ut- 
ter a sudden and loud 
outery, usually in joy, tri- f ; 
umph, or exultation, or to animate soldiers in an 
onset. 

They shouted thrice: what was the last cry for? Shak. 

To shout at, to utter shouts at; to deride or revile with 
shouts. 

Shout, v.¢. 1. To utter with a shout; to cry; as, to 
shout a man’s name. 

2. To treat with shouts or clamor. Fall. 

Shout, n. A loud burst of voice or voices; a vehe- 
ment and sudden outcry, especially of a multitude 
expressing joy, triumph, exultation, or animated 
courage. 

The Rhodians, seeing the enemy turn their backs, gave a 
great shout in derision. nolles. 

Shout/er, 7. One who shouts. 

Shove (shtiy), v. t. _[imp. & p. p. SHOVED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SHOVING. ] t -S. scedfan, sctifan, O. Fries. 
skuva, L. Ger. schuwen, schuppen, D. schuiven, 
Teel. skufa, Sw. skuffa, skufva, Dan. skuffe, O. H. 
Ger. & Goth. skiuban, N. H. Ger. schieben.} 

1. To drive along by the direct application of 
strength, without a sudden impulse; to push; espe- 
cially, to push a body by sliding or causing it to 
move along the surface of another body ; as, to shove 
a bottle along a table; to shove a table along the 
floor; to shove a boat on the water, 
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2. To push along, aside, or away, in a careless or 
rude manner; to jostle. ‘* And shove away the wor- 
thy bidden guest.” Milton. 


. He used to shove and elbow his fellow-servants to get near 
his mistress. 


ok en Arbuthnot. 
0 shove by, to push ‘away; to delay. or to rejlect. 
“ Offense’s gilded hand may shove by susticey® Shak. 


Shove (shtiv), v.t% 1. To push ov drive forward; 
to urge a course. 
2. ‘To push off; to move in a boat ov with a pole; 
— sometimes with of or from. 
\ He grasped the oar, 
Received his guest on board, and shoved from shore. Garth. 
Shove, n. The act of shoving, pushing, or pressing. 
Lrested two minutes, and gave the boat another shove. Swift. 
Syn.—See Turust. 
Shove/-groat (-grawt),. A certain game; shovel- 
board; also, the piece of money used in it. 
Shov/el (shtiv/l), 7. [A-8. scojl, sceojl, from scedfan, 
to shove; Dan. skovl, Sw. skoffel, skdfvel, skyffel, 
L. Ger. schufel, schiippe, schuppe, D. schoffel, O. D. 
schuyffel, schoeffel, schuppe, O. H. Ger. sciifala 
scijfla, M. H. Ger. schiivel, N. H. Ger. schau/fel. 
An instrument consisting of a broad scoop or blade, 
more or less hollow, with a handle, used for throw- 
ing earth or loose substances. 
Shov’el, v.t. |imp. & p. p SHOVELED, or SHOV- 
ELLED; p. pr. & vb. n. SHOVELING, OF SHOVELLING. | 
1. To take up and throw with a shovel; as, to 
Shovel earth into a heap, or into a cart, or out of 
a pit. 
2. To gather in great quantities. 
Shov/el-ard, n. Same as SHOVELER, 2. Browne. 
Shov/el-board, n. A board on which a game was 
formerly played, by pushing or shaking pieces of 
metal, or money, to reach certain marks; also, the 
game itself; — called also shufie-board, shove-board. 
Shov’el-er, n. [Al- ~ 
so shoveller.] 





1. One who 
shovels. 

2. (Ornith.) A 
species of duck 
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Shov’el-ful, n.; = 
pl.SHOV‘EL-FULS. 
As much as a 

shovel will hold; enough to fill a shovel. 

Shov’el-hit, n. A broad-brimmed hat, turned up 
at the sides, and projecting in front like a shovel; — 
worn by clergymen of the English church. 

Show, v.t. [imp. SHOWED; P. Pp. SHOWN, Or SHOWED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SHOWING. It is sometimes written 
shew, shewed, shewn, shewing.] [A-S. scawian, scea- 
wian, scewian, to look, see, view, O. Sax. scawon, 
O. Fries. skawia, D. schowwen, O. H. Ger. scawdn, 
scouwon, N. H. Ger. schauen, Goth. scavjan, Dan. 
skue, Sw. skdda, Icel. skoda.] 

1. To exhibit or present to view; to place in 
sight; to exhibit; — with an object denoting the 
thing displayed. 

Go thy way, show thyself to the priest. Matt. viii. 4. 
Nor want we skill or art from whence to raise 
Magnificence; and what can Heaven show more? Milton. 

2. To cause to see; to enable to perceive; to lead 
to notice ; — with an object denoting the person who 
sees, 





Shoveler. 


Know, Iam sent 


To show thee what shall come in future days. Milton. 
3. To teach; to inform; to point out to. 
Show him his room where he must lodge. Hilton. 


Thou shalt show them the way wherein they must walk. 
£x. xviii. 20. 

4. Hence, to usher or guide; to conduct; as, to 
Show a person into a parlor, 

5. To make apparent or clear by evidence, testi- 
mony, or reasoning; to prove; to give the reason 
and explanation of; to manifest; to evince; to ex- 

lain, 
bi T'll show my duty by my timely care. Dryden. 

6. To bestow; to confer; to afford; as, to show 
fayor or mercy on any person, 

I... durst not show you mine opinion. Job xxxii. 6. 

To show forth, to manifest; to publish; to proclaim. — 
To show hts paces, to exhibit the gait, speed, or the like; 
— said especially of a horse.— Yo show off, to exhibit in 
os eae manner.— 70 show up, to expose. [Col- 

0g. 
Show, v.i. 1. To appear; to look; to be in appear- 
ance; to seem. 


Just such she shows before arising storm. Dryden. 
All round a hedge upshoots,and shows 
At distance like a little wood. Tennyson. 


2. To have appearance, well or ill, as fit or unfit; 
to become or suit. 
My lord of’ York, it better showed with you. Shak. 
To show off, to make a show; to display one’s self. 
Show, n. [A-8. sceawu, scedw, a show, scene, O. H. 
Ger. scou, M. H. Ger. schouwe, N. H. Ger. schau.] 
1. The act of showing or bringing to view ; appear- 
ance; exhibition. 


A crown, ’ 
Golden in show,is but a wreath of thorns. Milton. 
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2. That which is shown or brought to view; a 
ep gencle; that which is brought out, or arranged, 
to be seen. ‘‘ As for triumphs, masks, feasts, and 
such shows.” Bacon. 

3. Proud or ostentatious display; parade; pomp. 


Ienvy none their pageantry and show. Young. 

4. Semblance; likeness; appearance. ‘In show 
plebeian angel militant.” Milton. 
5. Pretext; specious plausibility. ‘‘ Who de- 


your widows’ houses, and for a show make long 
prayers.” Luke xx. 47, 

6. (Med.) A discharge, from the vagina, of mucus 
streaked with blood, occurring a short time before 
labor. Dunglison. 

Show of hands, a raising of hands, as a vote in a pub- 
lic meeting. 

Show/-bill, n. A broad sheet containing an ad- 
vertisement, in large letters, placed at shop-doors, 
windows, &c. . 

Shodw/-b6x, n. A box containing some object of 
curiosity, carried round as a show. 

Show/-bréad, n. (Jewish Antiq.) Bread of exhi- 
bition; the loaves of bread which the priest of the 
week placed before the Lord, on the golden table in 
the sanctuary. They were made of fine flour un- 
leavened, and changed every Sabbath. The loaves 
were twelve in number, and represented the twelve 
tribes of Israel. They were to be eaten by the 
priests only, and that in the holy place. [Written 
also shew-bread. | 

Show/-eiird, n. <A tradesman’s placard, or an- 
nouncement; also, a pattern-card for displaying in 
a shop. Simmonds. 

Show/-ease, n. A case, or box, in shops, with 
plates of glass on the top or in front, within which 
delicate or valuable articles are placed for exhibi- 
tion, 

Show/er, 7. 1. One who shows or exhibits. 

2. That which shows; hence, a mirror. Ladd 

Show ’er, n. [A-S. scr, scedr, Icel., Sw., & O. H. 
Ger. skar, Goth. skura, O. Fries., M. H. Ger., & L. 
Ger. schtir, O. D. scheure, N. H. Ger. schauer.] 

1. A fall of rain or hail, of short duration; some- 
times, but rarely, a like fallof snow. ‘‘ Or wet the 
thirsty earth with falling showers.” Milton. 

2. That which resembles a shower in falling 
through the air copiously and rapidly. 

With showers of stones he drives them faraway. Pope. 


3. A copious supply bestowed; liberal distribu~ 
tion. [Lare.] 
He and myself ; 
Have traveled in the great shower of your gifts. Shak. 
Shower, v.¢f. [imp. & p. p. SHOWERED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. SHOWERING. | 
1. To water with a shower ; to wet copiously with 
rain. 
Let it again dissolve and shower the earth. Milton. 


2. To bestow liberally ; to distribute or scatter in 
abundance. 
Cesar’s favor, 
That showers down greatness on his friends. 

Show/er, v.7. To rain in showers. 

Show /er-bith, 7. A bath in which water is show- 
ered upon the person, by some contrivance, from 
above; also, a contrivance for effecting this. 

Show/’/er-i-ness, n. The state of being showery. 

Show/’er-less, a. Without showers. Armstrong. 

Show/’er-y, a. 1. Raining in showers; abounding 
with frequent falls of rain. 

2. Pertaining to, or produced by, showers. ‘ Col- 
ors of the showery arch.” Milton. 

Show/’/-glass,n. <A glass in or by means of which 
any thing is seen; hence, a mirror. 

Show/i-ly, adv. Inashowy manner; pompously; 
with parade. 

Show/i-ness, n. The quality or state of being 
showy; pompousness; great parade. 

Show/ish, a. Inclined to show or display; osten- 
tatious; gaudy. [pared Swift. 

Show/’/man, 7.; pl. SHOW/MEN. One who exhibits 
shows. 

Show/-stone,n. A ball of glass supposed to in- 
dicate future events. 

Show’y,a. [compar.sHOWIER; superl. SHOWIEST. | 
Making a show; attracting attention; presenting a 


Addison. 


marked appearance; ostentatious; gay; gaudy; 
brilliant. ‘A present of every thing that was rich 
and showy.” Addison. 


_Syn.— Splendid; gay; gaudy; gorgeous; fine; mag- 
nificent; grand; stately; sumptuous; pompous; osten- 
tatious. 

Shrig, v. ¢. [Cf. Ger. schriigen, to make or cut 
oblique, from schrag, schriige, oblique.] To lop; 


to trim, as trees. [Obs.] Huloet, 
Shrig,n. A twig of a tree cut off. [Obs.] 
Shrag’/ger,n. One who lops; one who trims trees. 

[ Obs.] Huloet. 


Shram, v.¢. To cause to shrink or shrivel with 
cold; to benumb. [Prov. Eng.] 

Shrank, imp.of shrink. [Obs.] See Surinx. 

Shrap, nm. [Cf. ScRAP and ScRAPE.] A place 

Shrape, baited with chaff to invite birds. [Writ- 
ten also serap.] [Obs.] Bp. Bedell. 

Shrap/nel, a. (Mil.) Of, pertaining to, or invented 
by, General Shrapnel ;—said of a certain kind of 
shells. 
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Shrapnel shell, a shell filled with a 
quantity of musket balls, which, when 
the shell explodes, are projected still 
further;—called also spherical case- 
shot. 


Shrap/nel, n. Shrapnel shells. 

Shréd,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SHRED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SHREDDING.] [A-8S. 
screddian, O. Fries. skréda, L. 
Ger. schréden, schrdden, schrite, 





Shrapnel Shell. 


Dan. skraae, O. D. schrooden, schroyen, O. H. Ger. 
scrotan, N. H. Ger. schroten, O. Sax. skritan, Goth. 
skreitan, Prov. Ger. schreiszen, schritzen; Dan. 
skrider, skriidder, Sw. skraddare, a tailor.] 

1. To cut or tear into small pieces, particularly 
narrow and long pieces, as of cloth or leather. 


2. To lop; to prune; to trim. [Obs.] 
Shréd,n. [A-S. scredde, sirediad 
1. A long, narrow piece cut or torn off; a strip. 
2. A fragment; apiece. ‘A king of shreds and 
patches.” Shak. 
Shréd/ding, 7. 1, The act of cutting into shreds. 
2. That which is cut or torn off; a piece; a strip. 
3. (pl.) (Arch.) Slight, short pieces fixed below 
the roof as bearers in old buildings, and forming a 
straight line with the upper part of the rafters; — 
called also furrings. Craig. 
Shréd/dy, a. Composed of shreds. 
Shréd/less, a. Having no shreds; without a shred. 
And those which waved are shredless dust ere now. Byron. 


Shree'ta-ly,n. (Bot.) The talipot palm (Corypha 
umbraculifera), from which a kind of flour is ob- 
tained ;— so called in India. Simmonds. 

Shrew (shry), ». [Prop. a brawler, from L. Ger. 
schrauen, to cry harshly and noisily, to bawl, brawl, 
D. schreeuwen, N. H. Ger. schreien.] 

1. Originally, a brawling, \turbulent, vexatious 
person of either sex, but now restricted in use to 
females; a brawler; a scold. 

The man had got a shrew for his wife, and there could be no 
quiet in the house with her. L’ Estrange. 

2. [A-8. scredwa.] 
A shrew-mouse. 

Shrew, v. t. [See sw- 
pra, and cf, BESHREW. ] 
To beshrew; to curse. 
[ Obs.] Chaucer. 

Shrew, a. Shrewd; 
troublesome; torment- 
ing; wicked. [0Obs.] 

Shrewd (shrud), a. 
[compar, SHREWDER ; superl. SHREWDEST.] [Orig- 
inally the p. p. of shrew, v. t.] 

1. Inclining to shrew; disposing to curse or scold; 
vexatious; annoying; vicious; wicked. [Obs.] 

Every of this number 
That have endured shrewd nights and days with us. Shak. 
He hath shrewd cause to suspect him hisenemy. South. 
That is a shrewd loss. W. Scott. 

2. Disposed to be critical and censorious. ‘A 
shrewd satirist.” Addison. 

3. Astute; sagacious; discriminating; as, a 
shrewd man. 

4. Involving or displaying an astute or sagacious 
judgment; as, a shrewd remark or conjecture. 

Professing to despise the ill opinion of mankind creates a 
shrewd suspicion that we have deserved it. Secker. 

Syn.—Keen; vexatious; troublesome; critical, sub- 
tle; artful; astute; sagacious; discerning; acute; keen; 
penetrating. —SHREWD, SAGACIOUS. Shrewd originally 
meant annoying, contentious, and fault-finding. This 
sense is now dropped, and yet, perhaps, it slightly influ- 
ences the present application of the word. One who is 
shrewd is keen to detect errors, to penetrate false dis- 
guises, to foresee and guard against the selfishness of 
others. It is not, therefore, a word of as much dignity 
as sagacious, which leads us to think of a man as pos- 
sessing a comprehensive as well as penetrating mind, 
whereas shrewd does not. 

Shrewd/ly (shrud/l¥), adv. 1. In a vexatious, 
annoying or troublesome manner; vexatiously ; 
sharply. [Obs.] 

The obstinate and schismatical are like to think themselves 
shrewdly hurt by being cut from that body they chose not to 





araneus). 


be of. South. 
Yet seemed she not to wince, though shrewdly pained. 
Dryden. 


2. In a mischievous or injurious manner; mis- 
chievously. [Obs.] 

This practice hath most shrewdly passed upon thee. Shak. 

3. Archly; sagaciously; with good guess; as, he 
shrewdly suspected; he shrewdly observed. 

Shrewd/ness (shryd/-), n. The quality or state 

of being shrewd; keenness; vexatiousness; astute- 
ness; sagacity; discrimination. 

The neighbors round admire his shrewdness. Swift. 
Shrew/ish (shry/-), a. Having the qualities of a 
shrew; froward; peevish; petulantly clamorous. 

My wife is shrewish when I keep not hours. Shak. 
Shrew/ish-ly (shry/ish-), adv. In a shrewish 
manner; peevishly; clamorously; turbulently. 
He speaks very shrewishly. Shak. 
Shrew/ish-ness (shry/ish-), m. The state of being 
shrewish; frowardness; petulance; clamorousness. 
Ihave no gift in shrewishness. Shak. 
Shrew/-mOle (shry/-), n. (Zodl.) A North Ameri- 
can animal of the genus Scalops (S. aquaticus, or 
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Canadensis), found near the banks of rivers. It is 
about six inches in length, and burrows like the 
mole, which it resembles. Baird. 

Shrew/-mouse (shry/-), n. [See SHrEw.] (7001.) 
An insectivorous animal of the Sorex or shrew 
family, and genera Sorex, Neosirex, &c. It burrows 
in the ground, and is a harmless animal. 

Shriék, v. i. [imp.& p. p. SHRIEKED (shreekt) ; p.p7. 
& vb. nm, SHRIEKING.] [See SCREAK and SCREECH. ] 

1. To utter a loud, sharp, shrill cry; to scream, 

as in a sudden fright, in horror or anguish. 


It was the owl that shrieked. Shak. 

At this she shrieked aloud. * Dryden. 

2. To mourn with sharp, shrill cries. Spenser. 
Shriék, v.¢. To utter sharply and shrilly. 
On top whereof aye dwelt the ghostly owl, 

Shrieking his baleful note. Spenser. 

She shrieked his name 
To the dark woods. T. Moore. 


Shritk, n. A sharp, shrill outcry or scream, such 
as is produced by sudden terror or extreme anguish. 
Shricks, clamors, murmurs, filled the affrighted town. Dryden. 

Shriék’er, n. One who utters a shriek. 

Shriék/-owl, m. The same as SCREECH-OWL. 

Shriév/al, a. Pertaining to a sheriff. [Obs.] 

Shriév/al-ty, n. [Contracted from sheriffalty. See 
infra, The office or sphere of jurisdiction of a 
sheriff; sheriffalty. 

It was ordained by 28 Edward I. that the people shall have 
election of sheriff in every shire, where the shrievalty is not of 
inheritance. Blackstone. 

Shriéve, n. [Contracted from sheriff, O. Eng. 
shereve. See SHERIFF.] Sheriff. [ Obs. 

Shriéve,v.t. The same as SHRIVE. [0Obs.] 

Shrift, n. [A-S. scrift, from scrifan, to shrive., 
Confession made to a priest. 

Address you to pour shrift, 
And be yourself ; for you must die. Rowe. 

Shrift-father, a priest to whom confession is made. 

Shright (shrit), imp. & p. p. of shriek, for shrieked. 
[Obs.] See SHRIEK. ; Chaucer. 

Shright (shrit),. [Dan. skrig, fr. skrige, L. Ger. 
schrijen. See SCREAK.] A shriek. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Shrike, n. [From shriek,q.v. a 
(Ornith.) A rapacious bir 
(Lanius or excubitor), of an 
ash color above and white be- 
low. Itis common in Europe. 
An American species having 
much the same color is L. 
borealis. This bird has a 
strong bill toothed at the 
end, and feeds on small 
birds and insects, whence 
it is known as the butcher- 
bird. 

Shrill, a. [compar. SHRILL- 
ER ; superl. SHRILLEST.]| [L. ft 
Ger. schrill, schreill. ee j : 
infra.| Uttering an acute Fork-tailed, crested Shrike 
sound; sharp; piercing. (Lanius excubitor). 

Hear the shrill whistle. Shak. 
Let winds be shrill. Byron. 

Shrill, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SHRILLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SHRILLING.] [L.& H. Ger. schrillen, Sw. ge te 

1. To utter an acute, piercing sound; to soun 
in a sharp, shrill tone. 

Break we our pipes, that shrilled as loud as lark. Spenser. 
No sound was heard but of the shrilling cock. Goldsmith. 


2. To have an acute or piercing effect; to cause a 
shrill sound, as laughter, or the like. ‘‘ With shrill- 





ing shafts of subtle wit.” Tennyson. 
Shrill, v.¢. 1. To cause to make a shrill sound; to 
utter in a shrill tone. Spenser. 
2. To pierce; to penetrate; to wound, 
About me leaped and laughed, 
The modish Cupid of the day, 
And shrilled me with his shaft. Tennyson. 


Shrill/ness,n. The state of being shrill or acute 
in sound; sharpness or fineness of voice. 
Shrill/-téngued (-ttingd), @. Having a shrill voice. 
“Thy cheek pays shame when shrill-tongued Ful- 
via scolds.” Shak, 
Shril/ly, adv. In ashrill manner; acutely; witha 
sharp sound or voice. 
Shril/ly, a. Somewhat shrill. [Poet.] 


Some kept up a shrilly, mellow sound. 


Shrimp, v.¢. [L. Ger. schrumpen, Dan. skrumpe, 
skrumpes, N. H. Ger. schrumpfen, D. krimpen, to 
crumple, shrivel, shrink; A-S. scrimman, to dry, 
dry up, wither.] To contract; to shrink. [Obs.] ~ 

Shrimp, 7. [Proy. Eng. 
shrimp, any thing very 
small. See supra.] 

1. (Zoél.) A long-tailed 
decapod crustacean, of 
the genus Crangon, and 
others;— often applied 
to most of the smaller macrourans. 


Keats. 





There are nu- 
merous species, some of which are used for food. 
2. A little, wrinkled man; a dwarf;—in con- 


tempt. ‘‘ This weak and withered shrimp.” Shak. 
Shrimp/er, n. One who catches shrimps with a 
dredge-net on a beach. Simmonds. 
Shrimp/-nét, n. A dredge-net fixed upon a pole, 
or a sweep-net dragged over the fishing ground. 
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SHRINE 


Shrine, n. [See ScRINE.] 
1. A case, 
box, or recep- 
tacle, espe- 
cially one in 
which sacred 
relics are de- 
posited. 
2.Hence,any < 
sacred place; 
an altar; a 
place of wor- x 
Boipe £00) . 
weak the sa- 
cred shrine to 
guard.” Byron. A ‘ 

3. Hence, a place hallowed from its history or 
associations; as, a shrine of art. 

Shrine, v.¢. To enshrine; to place. 
his sanctuary.” 

Shrink, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SHRUNK; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SHRINKING. he old imp. SHRANK, and p. p. 

_ SHRUNKEN, are nearly obsolete.] [A-S. scrincan, 
Sw. skrynka, O. D. schrincken.] 

1. To become wrinkled by contraction; to draw 
back and offer less space than before; to shrivel; 
to contract; to dry up. 

All the boards did shrink. 


2. To withdraw or retire, as from danger; to de- 
cline action from fear; to recoil, as in fear, horror, 
or distress. 

What happier natures shrink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pope. 

3. To express fear, horror, or pain by shrugging 

or contracting the body. [Rare.] Shak. 
Shrink, v. ¢. To cause to contract; as, to shrink 
flannel by immersing it in boiling water. 

To shrink on (Mach.), to fix firmly one part around 
another, as a hoop upon a cannon, by making it slightly 
smaller than the part it is to fit, expanding it by heat till 
it can be slipped into place, and then allowing it to cool. 


Shrink, 7. 1. The act of shrinking; a spontaneous 
drawing into less compass; corrugation; contrac- 
tion. 

3. A withdrawing from fear or horror; recoil. 

Shrink/age,n. 1. A shrinking or contraction into 
a less compass. 

2. The reduction in the bulk or dimensions of 
any thing, as grain, castings, &c., by shrinking. 

Shrink/er, ». One who shrinks; one who with- 
draws from danger. 

Shrink/ing-héad, n. (Founding.) A body of 
molten metal connected with a mold for the pur- 
pose of supplying metal to compensate for the 
shrinkage of the casting;— called also sinking- 
head and riser. Hobbes. 

Shrink/ing-ly, adv. In a shrinking manner; by 
shrinking. 

Shrite,n. (Ornith.) A certain bird; the thrush. 

Shriv/al-ty, n. The same as SHRIEVALTY, q. V. 

Shrive, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SHRIVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SHRIVING.] _[A-S. scrifan, Dan. skrifte, Sw. & 
Icel. skrifta.] 

1. To hear or receive the confession of; to admin- 
ister confession to; — said of a priest. 


He shrives this woman. Shak, 


2. 'To cause to make confession; to confess ;— 
used reflexively. 


Get you to the church and shrive yourself. Beau. § Fl. 


Shrive, v.i. To receive confessions, as a priest; to 
administer confession. 

Shriv/el (shriy/1),v.7._ [Cf. Icel. skrifl, a thing torn, 
and Eng. rivel.] To draw, or be drawn, into wrin- 
kles; to shrink and form corrugations, as, a leaf 
shrivels in the hot sun; the skin shrivels with age. 

Shriv’el, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SHRIVELED, or SHRIV- 
ELLED; p. pr. & vb. nN. SHRIVELING, or SHRIVEL- 
LinG.] To cause to shrivel or contract; to cause to 
shrink into corrugations. 

Shriv’er, . One who shrives; a confessor. 

Shriv/ing, n. Shrift; confession taken. [0bs.} 


Shrine. (1.) 


“ Shrined in 
Milton. 


Coleridge. 


Shroff, n. [Ar. & Hind. sarrdf.] A banker or 
changer of money. [ast Indies.] 
Shrdff/age, n. The examination of coins, and sep- 


aration of the good from the debased. Simmonds. 

Shrood, v. t. [Written also shroud and shrowd.] To 
trim; tolop. [Prov. Eng.] 

Shroud,n. [A-S. scraid, a garment, shroud, Icel. 
& Sw. skriid, adorned, clothed, Icel. skreyta, to 
adorn, skraut, ornament. | 

1. That which clothes, covers, conceals, or pro- 
tects; agarment. ‘‘ Swaddled, as new born, in sa- 
ble shrouds.” Sandys. 

2. Especially, the dress of the dead; a winding- 
sheet. ‘‘ A dead man in his shroud.” Shak. 

3. Hence, that which clothes, covers, or shelters, 
like ashroud, ‘Jura answers through her misty 
shroud.” Byron. 

4. Hence, also, a covered place used as a retreat 
or shelter, as a cave or den; also, a vault or crypt, 
as that under a church. [0bs.] 

The shroud to which he won 
His fair-eyed oxen, 
A vault, or shroud, as under a church. 


5. The branching top of atree. [Obs.] 


Chapman. 
Withal. 
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The Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon, with fair branches 
and with a shadowing shroud. Ezek. xxxi. 3. 

6. (pl.) (Naut.) A set of ropes reaching from the 
mast-heads to the sides of a vessel, to support the 
masts. Totten. 

7. (Mach.) One of the two annular plates at the 
periphery of a water-wheel, which form the sides 
of the buckets; a shroud-plate, 

Bowsprit shrouds (Naut.), ropes extending from the 
head of the bowsprit to the sides of the vessel. — Futtock 
shrouds, ropes connecting the top-mast rigging around 
the futtock-staves with the lower rigging at the cat-harp- 
ings. 

Shroud, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SHROUDED; p. pr. & 
vb, nN. SHROUDING. | 
_ 1. To cover with a shroud; especially, to inclose 
in a winding-sheet, 

The ancient Egyptian mummies were shrouded in several 
folds of linen besmeared with gums. Bacon. 

2. To cover, as with a shroud; to protect com- 
pletely; to hide; to veil. 

One of these trees, with all its young ones, may shroud four 
hundred horsemen. Raleigh. 


Some tempest rise, 
And blow out all the stars that light the skies, 


To shroud my shame. Dryden. 
Shroud, v.i. To take shelter or harbor. [0bs.] 
If your stray attendants be yet lodged, 
Or shroud within these limits. Milton. 


Shroud, v. ¢. To lop; to trim. [See SHroop.] 
[Prov. Eng.] ‘ By the time the tree was felled and 
shrouded.” Hughes. 

Shroud/ing, n. (Water-wheels.) The shrouds. See 
SHROUD, 7. 

Shroud/less, a. Without a shroud. 
corpse ... shroudless, unentombed.” Dodsley. 

Shroud/-plate,n. 1. (Naut.) An iron plate of a 
futtock chain fixed on the ship’s side. 

2. (Mach.) One of the annular plates of a water- 
wheel, to which the ends of the bucket-boards are 
fastened. 

Shroud/y, a. Affording shelter. [Rare.] Milton. 

Shrove, v.7. To join in the festivities of Shrove- 


A mangled 


tide. [Obs.] Beau. § Fi. 
Shrove/-tide, n. [From shrove, imp. of 
Shrodve’=-Tties/day,} shrive, to take a confession. 


See TIDE and TuEsDAY.] The Tuesday following 
Quinquagesima Sunday, and preceding the first day 
of Lent, or Ash-Wednesday. 

(= It was formerly customary in England, on this 
day, for the people to confess their sins, one by one, to 
their parish priests, after which they dined on pancakes 
or fritters, and the occasion became one of merriment. 
The bell rung on this day is vulgarly called pancake-bell, 
and the day itself Pancake-Tuesday. P. Cyc. Brande. 

Shrov/ing,n. The festivity of Shrove-tide. [ Obs.] 

Shrow,n. Ashrew. [Obs.] Shak. 

Shrowd (shroud), v. ¢. To lop; to trim or prune. 
See SHrooD. [Prov. Eng.] 

A fellow in North Wales, shrowding of a tree, fell upon his 

head. Aubrey. 

Shriib, n. [A-S. scrob, scrobb, scrybe.] A low, 
dwarf tree; a woody plant of a size less than a 
tree; a plant with several woody stems from the 
same root. 

Gooseberries and currants are shrubs; oaks and cherries are 
trees. Locke. 

Shriib, n. [See Srrup and SHERBET.] A liquor 
composed of acid and sugar, with spirit to pre- 
serve it. 

Shrith, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SHRUBBED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. SHRUBBING.] To clear of shrubs. Anderson. 

Shritih’/ber-y, n. 1. A collection of shrubs taken as 
a whole. 

2. A place where shrubs are planted. 

Shritb’bi-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
shrubby. 

Shriib’/by, a. [compar. SHRUBBIER ; superl, SHRUB- 
BIEST. 

i roll of shrubs; as, a shrubby plain. 

2. Resembling a shrub. ‘‘Plants appearing 


withered, shrubby, and curled.” Mortimer. 
3. Consisting of shrubs or brush. ‘‘Shrubby 
browse.” Philips. 


Shrubby plant (Bot.), a perennial plant with several 
woody stems, which keeps alive and increases by growth 
each year. Martyn. 

Shriib/less, a. Having no shrubs. 

Shriff, ». [Cf. Scrur, Scurr, and Ger. schroff, 
rugged.] Rubbish; refuse; as, (a@.) The dross of 
metals. [Obs.] Bailey. (b.) Light, dry wood, or 
stuff used for fuel. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Shriig,v.t. [imp. & p.p. SHRUGGED; p. pr. & vb. 
m. SHRUGGING.] [Allied to shrink, p.p. shrunk.] 
To draw up; to contract, especially by way of ex- 
pressing dislike, dread, doubt, or the like. 

He shrugs his shoulders when you talk of securities. Addison. 

Shritg, v.i. To raise or draw up the shoulders, 
as in expressing horror, dissatisfaction, aversion, 
dread, doubt, or the like, 

They grin, they shrug, 
They bow, they snarl, they snatch, they hug. Swift. 

Shriig, 7. A drawing up of the shoulders —a mo- 
tion usually expressing dislike, dread, or doubt. 


The Spaniards talk in dialogues 
Of heads and shoulders, nods and shrugs. Hudibras. 


Shriink/en, p. p. of shrink. See SHRINK. 
Shu, interj. ‘The same as SHOO, q. Vv. 
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Shiick, n, [Allied to Ger. schote, a hus Food ’ 
shell.] A shell or covering; a husk or pod; espe- 
cially, the covering of a nut, as the walnut, chest- 
nut, butternut, and the like. 

Shud/der, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SHUDDERED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. SHUDDERING.] [L. Ger. schuddern, O. D. 
schudderen, schudden, Up. Ger. schudern, schuttern, 
schottern, H. Ger. schaudern, from L. Ger. & D. 
schudden, O.& Prov. Ger. schiitten, O. H. Ger. scu- 
tian, scuttan, scuten, to shake.] To tremble or 
shake with fear, horror, or aversion; to shiver with 
cold; to quake. ‘‘ With shuddering horror pale.” 
Milton. ‘The shuddering tenant of the frigid 
zone.” Goldsmith. 

Shitid/der,n. A shaking with fear or horror; a tre- 
mor. Shak. 

Shiid/der-ing-ly, adv. Ina shuddering manner. 

Shude, mn. The husk of rice and other refuse of oil- 
mills, employed by oil-crushers as an adulterating 
ingredient of oil-cake, Simmonds. 

Shiif/fle (shif/fl), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SHUFFLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SHUFFLING.] [Dim. of shove. See 
SHOVE and SCuFFLE. ] 

1. To shove one way and the other; to push from 
a i another; as, to shuffle money from hand to 

and. 

2. To mix by pushing or shoving; to confuse; to 
throw into disorder; especially, to change the rela- 
tive positions of, as cards in the pack. 

A man may shuffle cards or rattle dice from nvon to mid- 
night, without tracing a new idea in his mind. Rambler. 

3. To remove or introduce by artificial confusion. 


It was contrived by your enemies, and shuffled into the 
papers that were seized. Dryden. 


To shuffle off, to push off; to rid one’s self of.— To 
shufile up, to throw together in haste; to make up or 
form in confusion or with fraudulent disorder ; as, he 
shuffled up a peace. ~ 

Shif/fle, v.i. 1. To change the relative position 
of cards in a pack; as, to shuffle and cut. 

2. To change the position; to shift ground; to 
prevaricate; to evade fair questions; to practice 
shifts to elude detection, 

I myself,...riding my honor in my necessity, am fain ta 
shuffle. Shak. 

3. Hence, to use arts or expedients; to make 
shift; to struggle. 

Your life, good master, 
Must shuffle for itself. Shak. 

4. [Cf. SHAFFLE.] To move ina slovenly, drag- 
ging manner; as, a shuffling nag. 

The aged creature came 
Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand. Keats. 

Syn.—To equivocate; prevaricate; quibble; cavil; 
evade; sophisticate. 

Shif/fle, 7. 1. Act of shuffling; act of mixing and 
throwing into confusion by change of places. 

The unguided agitation and rude shuffles of matter. Bentley. 

2. An evasion; a trick; an artifice, 

Shif/fle-board, n. See SHOVEL-BOARD. [Obs.] 
Shif/fle-eaip, n. A play performed by shaking 
money inahatorcap. [fare. Arbuthnot. 
Shiif/fler, mn. One who shufiles or prevaricates; 
one who plays tricks; one who shuffles cards. 
Shif/fling, p.a. Evasive; as, a shuffling excuse. 
Shif/fling-ly, adv. In ashuffliing manner. 
Shiig, v.i. [See SuHruG.] 1. To writhe the body so 
as to produce friction against one’s clothes, as those 
do who have the itch; to shrug; to scratch. Beace 
Eng. Halliwell. 

2. Hence, to crawl; tosneak. [Obs.] 

There I'll shug in and get a noble countenance. Ford. 
Shii/mae,n. The same as SUMACH. McCulloch. 
Shin, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SHUNNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

SHUNNING. ] bee. scainian, scednian, allied to D, 
schuinen, to slope. ] 

1. To avoid; to keep clear of; to get out of the 
way of; to escape from; to neglect; as, to shun 
rocks or shoals; to shun bad company ; to shun vice. 

Scarcity and want shall shun you. Shak. 

2. To push orshove. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Shiin/less, a. Not to be shunned; inevitable; un- 
avoidable. [Rare.] Shak. 
Shiint, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SHUNTED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
SHUNTING.] [See SHUN, and also SHUNT, n., infra. ] 

1. To shun; to move from, [Prov. Eng.] 

2. To cause to move suddenly; to give a sudden 
start to; to shove. [ Prov. Eng.] Ash. 

3. To turn off to one side; especially, to turn off, 
as a car upon a side track; to switch off; hence, to 
put off upon one. ‘For shunting your late partner 


on to me.” Hughes. 
Shiint, v.i. To go aside; to turn off. 
Shimt, n. [D. schwinte, slopeness, declivity; or 
contracted from shun it.] (Ratlways.) <A turn off 


to a side or short rail that the principal rail may be 
left free. Wright. 

Shunt gun, a rifled fire-arm having two sets of grooves, 
down one of which the shot is passed in loading, and 
along the other of which it passes out when fired, having 
been shunted from one set to the other, when at the bot- 
tom, by turning upon its axis. 

Shit, v. t. [imp. & p. p. sHuT; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SHUTTING.] [A-S. scyttan, scittan, to shut or lock 
up, L. Ger. & D. schutten, probably allied to Ger. 
schiitzen, Dan, skytte, Sw. skydda, to defend, pro- 
tect, shut.] 
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’ SHUT 


1. To close, as the fingers; to contract; as, 0] 


shut the hand. 

2. To close so as to hinder ingress or egress; as, 
to shut a door or gate; to shut the eyes or the 
mouth. 

3. To forbid entrance into; to prohibit; to bar; 
as, to shwt the ports of a kingdom by a blockade. 

Shall that be shut to man, which to the beast 


Is open? Milton. 
4. To preclude; to exclude. ‘Shut from every 
shore.” Dryden. 


To shut in. (a.) To inclose; to confine. ‘‘ The Lord 
shut him in.” Gen. vii. 16. (6.) To cover or intercept 
the view of; as, one point shuts in another. — Zo shut off. 
(a.) To exclude. (6.) (Steam-eng.) To prevent the pas- 
sage of, as steam, to the engine, by closing the throttle- 
valve. — To shut out, to preclude from entering; to deny 
admission to; to exclude; as, to shut owt rain by a tight 
roof. — Zo shut together, to unite; to close, especially to 
close by welding. — Jo shut up. (a.) To close; to make 
fast the entrances into; as, to shut wp ahouse. (b.) To 
obstruct. ‘ Dangerous rocks shut up the passage.” Ra- 
leigh. (c.) To inclose; to confine; to imprison; to lock 
or fasten in; as, to shut wp a prisoner. “ Before faith 
came, we were kept under the law, shu¢ wp unto the faith 
which should afterward be revealed.” Gal. iii. 23. (d.) 
To end; to terminate; to conclude. ‘‘ When the scene of 
life is shut up, the slave will be above his master, if he 
has acted better.” Collier. (e.) To unite, as two pieces 
of metal by welding. (7.) To cause to become silent by 
authority, argument, or force. 


Shit, v. i. To close itself; to become closed; as, 
the door shuts ; it shuts hard. 


To shut up, to become silent, especially upon compul- 
sion of some kind. [Collog. and low. 


Shit, p.a. 1. Rid; clear; free. [Obs.] L’ Estrange. 
2. (Pron.) Having the sound suddenly inter- 
rupted or stopped by a succeeding consonant, as the 
@in pit. 
To get shut of, to get rid of; to get thrown or cast clear 
away; to be shot of. Richardson. 


Shiit,n. 1. The act of closing; close; as, the shut of 
adoor. ‘Just then returned at shut of evening 
flowers.” Milton. 

2. A small door or cover; ashutter. [Obs.] ‘A 
window that had never a shut.” 

Hist. of Francione, 1655. 

3. The line or place where two pieces of metal 
are united by welding. 

Cold shut, the imperfection in a casting caused by the 
flowing of liquid metal upon partially chilled metal; also, 
the imperfect weld in a forging caused by the inadequate 
heat of one surface under working. 


Shiite, n. Same as CHuTE or SHOOT. See SHOOT. 

Shit/ter, n. 1. One who shuts or closes. 

2. A close cover for a window or other aperture. 

Shit/tered, a. Furnished with a shutter or with 
shutters. 

Shiit/tle, n. [A-8. scedtel, sceadhel, a weaver’s 
shuttle, from scedtan, to shoot; Dan. skyttel, viiver- 
skyttel, skytte, skyt, Sw. skyttel, Ger. schiitze, 
schiitz, schieszspule, D. schietspoel, from schieszen, 
schieten, to shoot, and spule, spoel, a spool, a quill.] 

1. An instrument used by weavers for passing or 
shooting the thread of the woof in weaving from 
one side of the cloth to the other, between the 
threads of the warp. 

Like shuttles through the loom, so swiftly glide 
My feathered hours. 

2. A shuttlecock. 

3. A small gate or stop through which melted 
metal is allowed to pass from the trough to the 
mold. Simmonds, 

Shiit’/tle, v.i. To move like a shuttle, 

I had to fly far and wide, shuttling athwart the big Babel, 
wherever his calls and pauses had to be. Carlyle. 

Shit/tle-b6dx, n. (Weaving.) A case at the end of 
the race of a weaver’s lathe, to receive the fly-shut- 
tle after having passed the thread of the warp. 

Shiit/tle-edck, | n. [From shuttle and cork.] A cork 

Shit/tle-cbrk, stuck with feathers, used to be 
struck by a battledoor in play; also, the play itself. 
[See Illust. of Battledoor.] 

Shitt/tle-race,n. <A sort of shelf in a loom, along 
which the shuttle passes. Simmonds, 

Shy,a._ [compar. sHyER, superl. SHYEST.] [A-S. 
sceoh, Dan. sky, Sw. skygg, Icel. skyggr, L. Ger. 
schou, D. schuw, M. H. Ger. schiech, schiehe, N. H. 
Ger. scheu; Dan. skye, 8w. sky, L. Ger. schouen, 
schuwen, D. schuwen, O.H. Ger. sciuhan, N. H. 
Ger. schewen, to shun, avoid, be shy.] 

1. Sensitively timid; coy; disinclined to free or 
familiar approach; reserved. 

What makes you so shy, my good friend? Arbuthnot. 

2. Easily frightened; timid; as, a shy bird. 

The horses of the army ... were no longer shy, but would 
come up to my very feet without starting. Swift. 

3. Cautious; wary; suspicious. 

Iam very shy of using corrosive liquors in the preparation 
of medicines. Boyle. 

Princes are, by wisdom of state, somewhat shy of their 
successors. Wotton. 

Shy, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SHIED; p. pr. & vb. n. SHY- 
ING.] [Seesupra,andcf.SHr1E.] To start suddenly 
aside, as if a little frightened. 

Shy,n. The starting suddenly aside of a horse. 

Shy, v.¢. To throw sidewise, or with a careless 


Sandys. 
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jerk; to fling; as, to shy a stone, 
cal U.S. 
Shy, 5 A side-throw; a fling. [Prov. Eng. Local 


[Prov. Eng. Lo- 


If Lord Brougham gets a stone in his hand, he must, it 

seems, have a shy at somebody. Punch. 

Shy/ly, adv. Ina shy or timid manner; not famil- 
iarly; with reserve. [Written also shily.] 

Shy’ness, n. The quality or state of being shy; 
reservedness. [Written also shiness.] 

Frequency in heavenly contemplation is particularly im- 
portant to prevent a shyness between God and thy soul. 
Baxter. 
Syn. —Bashfulness; reserve; coyness; timidity. See 
BASHFULNESS. 

Si. (Mus.) A syllable applied, in solmization, to the 
seventh tone of the major diatonic scale. It was 
added to Guido’s scale by Le Maire, about the end 
of the seventeenth century. 

ST-al/o-gdgue,n. [Fr. sialagogue, from Gr. ciadov, 
spittle, saliva, and dywy6s, leading, from dyevy, to 
lead.] (Med.) A medicine that promotes the flow 
of saliva, Brande, 

Sean eeer (91), a (G@eog.) Of, or pertaining to, 

iam. 

Si/a-mése’, n. sing. & pl. (Geog.) A native or in- 
habitant of Siam; in the plural, the people of Siam. 

Sib, n. [A-S. sibb, peace, alliance, relation, gesib, a 
relative, O. Sax. sibbja, O. H. Ger. sibba, sippa 
N. H. Ger. sippe, Icel. sift, relationship, affinity] 
A blood relation. [Obs.] Beau. § £1, 

Sib, a. Related by blood; akin. [Obs. or Prov. 


Eng.) ' W. Scott. 
He is no faery born, ne sib at all 
To elfs. Spenser. 
Si-bé/ri-an, a. [From Siberia, Russ, Sibir, probably 
from siéwer, north, Lith. szawré.] (Geog.) Of, or 
pertaining, or referring to, Siberia, a name given to 
a great and indefinite extent of territory in the north 
of Asia; as, a Siberian winter. 

Siberian crab (Bot.), a Siberian tree of the genus Py- 
rus (P. pruntfolia), having pink flowers. — Siberian dog, 
a variety of dog distinguished by having its ears erect, 
and the hair of its body and tail very long. It is also dis- 
tinguished for its steadiness, docility, and endurance of 
fatigue when used for the purpose of draught. — Siberian 
pea-tree (Bot.), a leguminous tree or shrub of the genus 
Caragana, growing in Siberia. 


Si-bé/ri-an, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 


Siberia. 
Si-bé/rite (49, 89) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. sibérite, 
from Siberia.] (Min.) Red tourmaline. Ure, 


Sib/i-lange, . A hissing sound. 

Sib/i-lant, a. [Lat. sibilans, p. pr. of sibilare, to 
hiss; Fr. sibilant.] Making a hissing sound; uttered 
with a hissing sound; hissing; as, s and z are sibi- 
lant letters. 

Sib/i-lant,n. A letter that is uttered with a hissing 
of the voice, as s and z. 

Sib/i-la/tion, n. Utterance with a hissing sound; 
also, the sound itself. 

He, with a long sibilation, stared. Tennyson. 


Sib/i-late, v.¢. To pronounce with a hissing sound, 
like that of the letter s; to cause to be pronounced 
with sibilation, or to mark with a character indica- 
ting such pronunciation. 

Sib/il-a-to-ry, a. Hissing; sibilous. 

Sib/i-lotis, a. Having a hissing sound; hissing; 
sibilant. [Rare.] Pennant. 

Sib/yl, n. (Lat. sibylla, Gr. ciBv\da, a prophetess, 
properly she that tells the will of Jupiter, from 
Doric X65 B6dAa, from Lbs, Doric for Acés, gen. of 
Zets, Jupiter, and G6dAa, for BovdAh, counsel. ] 

1. (Pagan Antiq.) A woman supposed to be en- 
dowed with a spirit of prophecy, 

{= The number of the szbyls is variously stated; but 
the opinion of Varro, who states them to have been ten, 
is generally adopted. They resided in various parts of 
Persia, Greece, and Italy. 

2. Hence, a female fortune-teller, or gipsy. ‘An 
old Highland sibyl.” W. Scott. 

Sib/yl-lime (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. sibyllinus.] 
Pertaining to the sibyls; uttered, written, or com- 
posed by sibyls; like the productions of sibyls. 

Sibylline books, books or documents of prophecies in 
verse, supposed to contain the fate of the Roman empire, 
and said to have been purchased by Tarquin the Proud 
from a sibyl. Brande. 

Sib/yl-ist, n. One who believes in, or is devoted 
to, a sibyl. ‘‘A sect of Christians called Sibyl- 
ists.” Cudworth, 

Sie. [Lat.] Thus. 

(= This word is sometimes used in quoting from others 
with a view to call attention; as, the author states that 
“there are 4000 different words [sic] in Arabic for the 
word ‘camel.’” The word sic is here introduced to show 
the quotation has been rightly given. 

Sie’a-moOre, 7. The same as SYCAMORE, q. Vv. 

Sie’ea,n. [(Hind.] A weight of about 180 grains 
troy, used for gold and silver. 

Sicca rupee, an East Indian coin, valued at about 2s. 
sterling, or nearly 50 cents. 

Sie’eate, v.t. [Lat. siccare, siccatum, from siccus, 
dry; It. seccare, Pg. seccar, Sp. secar, Pr. secar, 
sechar, Fr. sécher.] To dry. [Obs.] 

Sie-ea/tion, n. [Lat. siccatio, Pr. siccacio.] The 
act or process of drying. [Obs.] 











«.* SICKLIED 

Sierea-tive, a. [Lat. siccativus, Fr. siccatif, It. sec- 
cativo.] Drying; causing to dry. 

Sie/ea-tive, n. (Med.) That which promotes the 
process of drying. : 

Sie-ciffie (sik-sif/ik),a. [Lat. siccificus, from siccus, 
dry, and facere, to make.] Causing dryness. 

Sie/¢i-ty (sik/si-t¥), n. at. siccitas, from siccus, 
dry ; Fr. siccité, Pr. siccitat, It. siccita.) Dryness; 
aridity; destitution of moisture. ‘ The siccity an 
dryness of its flesh.” [Obs.] Browne. 

Sice (siz), n. [Fr. siz, from Lat. sex, six.] The 
number six at dice. 

Sich, a. Such. [0Obs. or vulgar.] Chaucer. 

Si-cil/i-an, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Sicily. 

Sicilian vespers, the great massacre of the French in 

Sicily, in the year 1282, on the evening of Easter Tues- 
day, at the hour of vespers. 


poh oe day n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 

icily. ’ 

Si-cil/é-@!no (se-chél/e-i/no), n. [It., Sicilian.] 
(Mus.) A composition in measures of 6-4 or 6-8, to 
be performed in a slow and graceful manner. 

Sick, a. [compar. SICKER; superl. SICKEST.] [O. 
Eng. seke, q. v., A-8. syc, sidc, sedc, O. Sax. siok, 
seoc, siec, O. Fries. siak, sék, L. Ger. seek, siek, siik, 
D. ziek, Goth. siuks, Icel. siukr, Sw. sjuk, Dan. syg, 
O. H. Ger. siuch, sioch, N. H. Ger. siech.] 

1. Affected with, or attended by, nausea; inclined 
or inclining to vomit; as, sick at the stomach; a sick 
headache. 

2. Having a strong dislike; disgusted ; — with of; 
bye to be sick of flattery; to be sick of a country 

ife. 

He was not so sick of his master as of his work. I’ Estrange. 


3. Affected with disease of any kind; ill; indis- 
posed; not in health;—followed by of; as, to be 
sick of a fever. See ILLNESS. 

I hear the king, my father, is sore sick. Shak. 

4. Corrupted; imperfect; impaired; weakened. 

So great is his anti oon —— Episcopacy, that, if a sera- 


phim himself should be a bishop, he would either find or 
make some sick feathers in his wings. ‘uller. 


Sick headache (Med.), a variety of headache attended 
with disorder of the stomach and nausea. ; 
Syn.—Diseased; ill; disordered; distempered; in- 
disposed; weak; ailing; feeble; morbid. 
Sick, v.t. To make sick. [Obs.] See SICKEN. 
Sick’-béd, n. The bed upon which a person lies 
sick. 
Sick’-bérth, n. An apartment for the sick, in a 
ship of war. 
Sick’-brained, a. Disordered in the brain. 
Sick’en (sik/n), v.t. [imp. & p.p. SICKENED; p. 
pr. & vb, n. SICKENING. } 
1. To make qualmish; to disgust; as, to sicken 
the stomach. . 
2. To make sick; to disease. 
Raise this to strength, and sicken that to death. Prior. 
3. Toimpair; to weaken. [Obs.] Shak. 
Sick’en, v.i. 1. To be filled to disgust; to be dis- 
gusted; to be filled with abhorrence; to be sati- 
ated. 


Mine eyes did sicken at the sight. Shak. 
2. To become disgusting or tedious. 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain.’ Goldsmith. 


3. To become sick; to fall into disease. 
The judges that sat upon the jail, and those that attended, 
sickened upon it, and died. Bacon. 
4. To become weak; to decay; to languish. 
All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink. Pope. 


Sick/en-ing-ly, adv. In a manner to sicken or 
disgust. Willis. 
Sick’er, a. [O. Sax. sikur, L. Ger. seker, D. zeker, 
Dan. sikker, Sw. sdiker, O. H. Ger. sihhar, sihhur, 
N. H. Ger. sicher, from Lat. securus. See SE- 
CURE.] Sure; certain; firm. [Obs.] Spenser, 
Sick’er, adv. Surely; certainly. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Sick/’er-ly, adv. Surely. [Obs.] 

Sick’er-ness, 7. The state of being sicker or cer- 
tain. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Sick/ish, a. [From sick.] 1. Somewhat sick or 
diseased. Hakewill. 

2. Exciting sickness or disgust; nauseating; nau- 
seous; as, a sickish taste. 

Sick/ish-ly, adv. In asickish manner. 

Sick/ish-mess, n. The quality of being sickish, or 
of exciting disgust. 

Sick/Ile (sik/1), m. [A-S. sicol, sicel, D. sikkel, L. 
Ger. sekel, Dan. segel, segl, O. H. Ger. sihhila, N. 
H. Ger. sichel, Lat. secula, from secare, to cut, Gr. 
GayxAn, [ayxdor, originally a Sicilian word.] A reap- 
ing-hook; a hooked instrument with teeth, used for 
cutting grain. 

When corn has once felt the sickle, it has no more benefit 
from the sunshine. \ 

Sick’led, a. Furnished with a sickle. 

Sick’le-man, n.; pl. SicK/LE-MEN. One who uses 
asickle; a reaper. ‘‘ You sun-burned sickleman, 
of August weary.” Shak. 

Sick/ler, n. One who uses a sickle; a sickleman. 

Sick/’less, a. Free from sickness or disease. 

Give me long breath, young beds, and sickless ease. JDfarston. 

Sick’le-wort (-wiirt),. [A-S. sicolwyrt.] (Bot.) 
A plant of the genus Coronilla. 

Sick/lied, p.a. Made sickly; rendered nauseating. 
See SICKLY, v. 
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SICKLINESS 


Sick/li-ness, n. [From sickly.] ; 
'- J. The state of being sickly; the state of being 
habitually diseased ; — applied to persons. 
2. The state of producing sickness extensively ; 
as, the sickliness of a season. 
3. The disposition to generate disease extensive- 
ly; as, the sickliness of a climate. 
Sick/-list, n. A list containing the names of the sick. 
er a. eet or. SICKLIER ; superl, SICKLIEST.] 
1. Somewhat sick; disposed to illness; attended 
with disease. 
Physic but prolongs thy sickly days. Shak, 
2. Producing or tending to disease; marked with 
sickness; as, a sickly time; a sickly autumn; a 
sickly climate. 
3. Appearing as if sick; weak; languid; pale. 
The moon grows sickly at the sight of day. Dryden. 
Syn. —Diseased; ailing; infirm; weakly; unhealthy ; 
healthless; weak; feeble; languid; faint. 
Sick’ly, adv. In a sick manner or condition. 
Sick’ly, v. ¢. To make sick or diseased. [Rare.] 
“ Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” Shak. 
“ Sentiments sicklied over... with that heaviness 
into which unvaried sweetness is too apt to sub- 
side.” Jeffrey. 
Sick/ness, n. 
Ger. sueht.] 
1. The state of being sick or diseased. 
I do lament the sickness of the king. Shak. 
2. A disease or malady; especially, nausea; 
qualmishness; as, sickness of stomach. 


Trust not too much your now resistless charms; 
, Those age or sickness, soon or late, disarms. 


Syn.—lIllness; disease; malady. See ILLNEss. 
Sick’-room (28), ». A room in which a person 
lies sick, or to which he is confined by sickness. 
Si/ele,n. A shekel. [Obs.] 
The holy mother brought five sicles and a pair of turtle- 


me 


[A-S. sedcness, equivalent to suht, 


Pope. 


doves to redeem the Lamb of God. Bp. Taylor. 
Sid/dow,a. Soft; pulpy. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 
“¢ Kat like salt sea in his siddow ribs.” Marston, 


Peas which become soft by boiling are said to be siddow. 


Halliwell. 
Side, n. [A-S. side, L. Ger. sied, siede, D. zijde, 
Dan. side, Sw. & Icel. sida, O. H. Ger. sita, M. H. 
Ger. site, N. H. Ger. seite, from A-S. sidan, to be 
extended, sid, large, spacious, Scot. side, Dan, & 
Sw. sid, Icel. sidr, loose.} 

1. The margin, edge, verge, or border of a sur- 
face; especially (when the thing spoken of is some- 
what oblong in shape) one of the longer edges; the 
bounding line of a geometrical figure; as, the side 
of a field, of a square or triangle, of a river, of a 
road, and the like, 

2. One of the surfaces which define or limit a 
solid, especially (when there is a difference in 
length), one of the longer surfaces; as, the side of 
a box, a plank, a lens, and the like. 

3. Any outer portion of a thing considered apart 
from, and yet in relation to, the rest; as, the upper 
side of a sphere; also, any part or position viewed 
as opposite to or contrasted with another; as, this 
or that stde, ‘‘ Looking around on every side.” 

j Milton. 

4. One half of the body (human or otherwise), con- 
sidered as opposite to the other half; especially, one 
of the halves of the body lying on either side of the 
mesial plane, that is, of a plane passing from front 
to back through the spine; the part of the body 
about the ribs. 

One of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side. John xix. 34. 


5. A slope or declivity, as of a hill, considered 
as opposed to another slope over the ridge. ‘“‘Along 
the side of yon small hill.” Milton. 

6. The position of a person or party regarded as 
opposed to another person or party, whether as a 
rival or a foe; a body of advocates or partisans; a 
party. 

God on our side, doubt not of victory. Shak. 

It is true we have not always been of this same side in poli- 

‘ics. Landor. 

7. The interest or cause which one maintains 
against another; a doctrine opposed to another 
doctrine; a view contradictory to another; hence, 
interest; favor. ‘‘ Sets the passions on the side of 
truth.” Pope. 

The Lord is on my side. Ps. cxviii. 6, 

8. A line of descent traced through one parent, 

as distinguished from that traced through another. 
To sit upon thy father David's throne, 
By mother’s side thy father. Milton. 

By the side of, close at hand; near to. — Zxterior side. 
(Fort.) See Exterior, and Jilust. of Ravelin. — Interior 
side (Fort.), the line drawn from the center of one bas- 
tion to that of the next, or the line of the curtain pro- 
duced to the two oblique radii in front. Scott.— To 
choose sides, to select parties for competition in exercises 
of any kind. — 7 take sides, to embrace the opinions, or 
attach one’s self to the interest, of a party when in oppo- 
sition to another.— Side by side, close together and 
abreast; in company or along with. 

Side,a. 1. Being on the side, or toward the side; 
lateral, 
One mighty squadron with a side wind sped. Dryden. 
aa Hence, indirect; oblique; collateral; as, a side 
sue, 


The law hath no side respect to their persons. Hooker. 
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3. Long; large; extensive. [Obs.] Shak. 
His gown had side sleeves down to mid-leg. Laneham. 
Side-bar rule (Hng. Law), a rule authorized by the 
courts to be granted by their officers as a matter of 
course, without formal application being made to them 
in open court;—so called because anciently moved for 
by the attorneys at side-bar, that is, informally. Burriil. 
Side, v. i. [imp. & p. p. SIDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SIDING. ] 

1. To lean on one side. [0bs.] Bacon. 
2. To embrace the opinions of one party, or en- 
gage in its interest, when opposed to another party ; 

as, to side with the ministerial party, 
All side in parties, and begin the attack. Pope. 


Side, v.¢. [Obs.] 1. To be or stand at the side of. 
“ His blind eye that sided Paridell.” Spenser. 
2. To suit; to pair. Clarendon. 
Side/-iirms, x. pl. Weapons worn on the side, as 
sword, bayonet, pistols, &c, Simmonds. 
Side/board, n. <A. piece of furniture or cabinet 
work with compartments; or a series of shelves 
placed on one side in a dining-room to hold dishes, 
and the like, until they are wanted. 

Side’-b6x, n. A box or inclosed seat on the side of 
a theater, distinct from the seats in the pit. ‘To 
insure a side-box station at half price.” Cowper. 

Side/-eut, n. A canal or road branching out from 
the main one. [U. S.] 

Sid/ed, a. Having a side; —used in composition; 
as, one-sided ; many-sided. 

Side’-fly,. A certain insect, Derham. 

Side’-glAnce, mn. A glance or brief look to one 
side. 

Side/-héad, m. An auxiliary slide-rest on a planer. 

Side’-hill, n. The side or slope of a hill; sloping 
ground; a descent. 

Side/limg, a. Inclining to one side; directed to- 
ward one side; sloping; inclined; as, the ground 
was sideling. 

Side/-lé/ver, or Side/-léw/er, n.  (Stcam-eng.) 
A lever or beam working at the side of a marine 
steam-engine (usually one on each side, forming a 
pair), for transferring motion from the piston to the 
crank, so placed as to bring the center of gravity of 
the engine as low as possible, and answering to the 
working beam in other forms of the steam-engine. 

Side/léng, a. Lateral; oblique; not directly in 
front; as, a sidelong glance. ‘‘ The bashful virgin’s 
sidelong looks of love.” Goldsmith. 

Side/léng, adv. 1. Laterally; obliquely; in the 
direction of the side. 

2. On the side; as, to lay a thing sidelong. Evelyn. 

Side/’-pipe, n. (Steam-eng.) A steam or exhaust- 
pipe extending between the opposite steam-chests 
of acylinder. [See Iliust. of Valve-gear.] 

Side’-posts, n. pl. (Carp.) A kind of truss-posts 
placed in pairs, each disposed at the same distance 
from the middle of the truss, for supporting the 
principal rafters, braces, &c. Buchanan. 

Sid/er, n. One who takes a side or joins a party. 

Sider, n. Cider. [Obs.] See CIDER. 

Sid/er-al (Synop., § 130), a. [See infra.] Relating 
to the stars; hence, affecting unfavorably by the 
supposed influence of the stars; baleful. ‘Sideral 
blasts.” Milton. 

Sid/er-a/ted, a. [Lat. sideratus, p. p. of siderari, 
to be blasted by a constellation, from sidus, sideris, 
a constellation.] Planet-struck; blasted. [Obs.] 

Sid/er-a/tion, n._ [Lat. sideratio, Fr. sidération, 
It. siderazione. See supra.) The state of being 
siderated or planet-struck; a blast; especially, a 
blasting or blast in plants; also, a sudden depriva- 
tion of sense; an apoplexy; a slight erysipelas. 
[ Obs.] Ray. Coxe. 

S1-dé@/re-al (89), a. ([Lat. sideralis, and sidereus, 
from sidus, sideris, a constellation, a star; Fr. si- 
déral, sidéré, Sp. sideral, sidereo.] 

1. Relating to the stars; starry; astral; as, side- 
real astronomy. 

2. (Astron.) Measured by the apparent motion of 
the stars; pertaining to, or designated, marked out, 
or accompanied, by a return to the same position in 
respect to the stars; as, the sidereal revolution of 
a planet; a sidereal day. 

Sidereal clock, a clock adjusted to measure sidereal 
time. It usually numbers the hours from 0 to 24.— Side- 
real day, the interval of time between two successive 
transits over the same meridian of the vernal equinox, or 
first point of Aries. — Sidereal time, time as reckoned by 
sidereal days, or, taking the sidereal day as the unit, the 
time elapsed since a transit of the vernal equinox, reck- 
oned in parts of a sidereal day. This is, strictly, appar- 
ent sidereal time, mean sidereal time being reckoned from 
the transit, not of the ¢rue, but of the mean equinoctial 
point. — Sidereal year, the time which the sun takes in 
passing apparently from any fixed star around to the 
same star again, or one complete revolution of the earth 
in respect to a fixed point in space. 


Sid/er-ite (Synop., § 180), n. [Lat. sideritis, Gr. 
atdnpirns, ocdrpires, from cidnpos, iron.] - 

1. (Min.) (a.) A hydrous arseniate of iron; cube- 
ore. (b.) Carbonate of iron; spathic iron. (c.) 
An indigo blue variety of quartz. Dana, 

{ The name was also formerly applied to magnetic 
iron ore, or loadstone. 

2. (Bot.) A labiate plant of the genus Sideritis ; 
iron-wort, Coxe, Parr. 
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Sid/er-o-griph/ic, a. [Fr. sidérographique.] 
Sid/er-o-griph/ie-al, -ertaining to siderog- 
raphy, or performed by engraved plates of steel; 
as, suderographic art; siderographic impressions. 
Se cena m. One versed in siderogra- 

y. 

Sid/er-Og/ra-phy, n. [Fr. sidérographic, from Gr. 
cidnpos, iron, and ypddetv, to engrave, write.} The 
art or practice of steel engraving; especially, the 
process, invented by Perkins, of multiplying fac- 
similes of an engraved steel plate by first rolling 
over it, when hardened, a soft steel cylinder, and 
then rolling the cylinder, when hardened, over a 
soft steel plate, which thus becomes a fac-simile of 
the original ;— now superseded by electrotypy. 

Sid/er-o-man/¢y, n. [Gr. cidnpos, iron, and payreta, 
divination.] Divination by burning straws on red- 
hot iron, and forming conjectures from the manner 
of their burning. Craig. 

Sid/er-Om/e-lane, n. (Min.) An amorphous fer- 
ruginous variety of labradorite. Dana. 

Sid/er-o-sehis/o-lite (46), n. [Gr. cidnpos, iron, 
oxiServ, to cleave, and AiSos, stone.] (Min.) A 
mineral of a velvet-black, or dark greenish gray 
color and splendent luster, consisting chiefly of 
silicate of iron. Dana. 

Sid/er-o-sedpe (Synop,, §130), n. [From Gr. cidnpos, 
iron, and oxérreodat, cxoteiv, to view, explore.] An 
instrument for detecting small quantities of iron in 
any substance, by means of a very delicate combina- 
tion of magnetic needles. 

Sid’er-62x'y-lon, n. [Gr. cidnpos, iron, and f6Xov, 
wood.] (Sot.) A genus of evergreen trees, the 
wood of which is exceedingly hard and heavy ; iron- 
wood. Baird. 

Side/-sad/dle (-sid/dl), m. A saddle for a woman 
to sit upon when on horseback. 

Side’-sad/dle-flow/er,n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Sarracenia, having hollow leaves, pitcher or 
trumpet shaped. It is common in bogs in the United 
States, and is also called pitcher-plant and hunts- 
man’s cup. The flower is somewhat like a pillion, 
whence the name. Loudon. 

Bie. rune n.; pl. SIDES/MEN. [From side and 
man. 

1. An assistant to the churchwarden. 
2. One who takes sides; a party man; a partisan. 
[ Obs.] Milton. 

Side/-ta’/ble, n. A table placed either against the 
wall or aside from the principal table. 

Side’-tak/ing, n. A taking sides, or engagingina 
party. Hall. 

Side’=-view (-vi), nm. A view on or from one side; 
an oblique view. 

Side’walk (-wawk), n. A raised way for foot-pas- 
sengers at the side of a street or road; a foot-pave- 
ment. [U. S.] 

Side’ways, adv. The same as SIDEWISE. 

Side/-wind, n. A wind from one side; hence, an 
indirect attack, or indirect means, Wright. 

Side’wise, adv. 1. Toward one side; inclining; 
as, to hold the head sidewise. 

2. Laterally; on one side; as, the refraction of 
light sidewise. Newton. 

Sid/ing, n. 1. The attaching of one’s self to a party. 

2. The turn-out of a railroad, [Zng.] 

Si/dle (si/dl), v.i. [imp.& p. p. SIDLED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. SIDLING. ] 

1. To go or move side foremost; as, to sidle 
through a crowd. 
He ... then sidled close to the astonished girl. W. Scott. 


2. To lie on the side. Swift. 
SitSe, n. [Fr. sicge, a seat, a siege, It. seggia, seggio, 
sedio, sedia, sede, a seat, asseggio, assedio, a siege, 
Fr. assiéger, It. assediare, Sp. asediar, to besiege, 

from Lat. sedes, a seat, sedere, to sit.] 
1. A seat; especially, a royal seat; a throne. 
[Obs.] ‘Siege of justice.” Shak. 
From lofty siege began these words tosound. Spenser. 


2. Hence, place orsituation. [Obs.} 
Ah! traitorous eyes, come out of yourshameless siege forever. 
Painter’s Palace of Pleasure. 
8. Rank; grade; estimation. [Obs.] 


I fetch my life and being 
From men of loftiest siege. Shak. 


4. Passage of excrements; stool. [Obs.] Browne. 
5. The setting of an army around or before a 
fortified place for the purpose of compelling the 
garrison to surrender; or the surrounding or invest- 
ing of a place by an army, and approaching it by 
passages and advanced works, which cover the be- 
siegers from the enemy’s fire. 
6: Hence, a continued attempt to gain possession. 
Love stood the siege, and would not yield his breast. Dryden. 
Stege-train, the apparatus, consisting of cannon, mor- 
tars, &c., for conducting a siege. — To raise a siege. See 
RAISE. 
Sitge, v.t. Tobesiege. [Rare.] 
that can stege the life of man.” 
Si/en-ite, n. See SYENITE. 
Sien-it/ie, a. See SYENITIC. 
Si-En/na, n. [It. terra di Sienna; from Sienna, in 
Italy.] An earthy pigment of a brownish-ycllow 
color: itis a silicate of iron and alumina; — called 
also terra sienna. 
Burnt sienna, sienna made of a much redder color by 


“All the dangers 
Byron. 
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SIENNESE 


the action of fire.— Raw sienna, sienna in its natural 
state, of a transparent yellowish-brown color. 

Si/en-nése/ (91), a. (Geog.) Of or pertaining to 
Sienna, a city of Italy. 

Si/en-nése’, n. sing. & pl. (Geog.) <A native or in- 
habitant of Sienna; in the plural, the people of 
Sienna. 

Si-trlra,n. (Sp.; Pr., Pg., & O. It. serra, from Lat. 
serra, a saw, from the resemblance of a chain or 
ridge of mountains to the teeth of asaw.] A saw- 
like ridge of mountains and craggy rocks. 

St-ts'ta,n. [Sp.; Pg. sesta, from Lat. sexta (sc. 
hora), the sixth hour, sc. of the day after sunrise, 
i. e., the hour of noon.] A short sleep taken about 
the middle of the day, or after dinner. 

Sieur (se/ur’), n. [Fr., abbreviated from seigneur. 
See Monsieur and SEIGNIOR.] Sir;—a title of 
respect used by the French. 

Sieve,n. [A-S. sife, L. Ger. seve, sef, D. zeef, zift, 
O.H. Ger. sip, N. H. Ger. sieb, Dan. sie, sigte, Icel. 
sia, Sw. sikt.] 

1. A utensil for separating the 
fine part of any pulverized or fine 
substance from the coarse, consist- 
ing of avessel, usually shallow, with 
the bottom perforated, or made of 





hair, wire, or the like, woven in Sieve. 
meshes. 
2. A kind of coarse basket. Simmonds. 


Sif/fle-ment,n. [Fr. siffiement, a whistling or hiss- 
ing.] The act of whistling or hissing; a whistling, 
or sound resembling a whistling; sibilation. [ Obs.] 

Sift, v.t. [imp.& p.p. SIFTED; p.pr. & vb. n. SIFT- 
InG.] [A-S8. siftan, from sife, sieve; L. Ger. siften, 
seven, D. ziften, Ger. sieben, sichten.] 

1. To separate by a sieve, as the fine part of a 
substance from the coarse; as, to sifé meal; to sift 
powder; to sifé sand or lime. 

2. To separate or part as if by a sieve. 

When yellow sands are sifted from below, 
The glittering billows give a golden show. Dryden. 

3. To separate the good or bad of; to analyze; 
to pick to pieces; hence, to scrutinize; to detect in 
error. 

I could si/t him on that argument. Shak, 

Let him but narrowly sift his ideas. I. Taylor. 
_ To sift out, to search or find out with care, as if by sift- 
ing. 

Sift/er, n. One who sifts; that which sifts; a sieve. 

Sig,n. Urine. [Prov.Hng. Local U.S.] 

Si-gaul/ti-an (-gawl’shi-an), a. Of, pertaining to, 
or first performed by Sigault, a French physician. 

Sigaultian section (Surg.), the operation of dividing 
the symphysis pubis for the purpose of facilitating labor; 
symphyseotomy. Dunglison. 

Sigh (si),v.t. [imp. & p. p. SIGHED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SIGHING.] [O. & Proy. Eng. sike, sithe, sythe, A-S. 
sican, siccettan, séofian, sidfian, Sw. sucka, Dan. 
sukke, L. Ger. suchten, suften, D. zuchten, O. H. 
Ger. safton, M. H. Ger. siuften, siufzen, N. H. 
Ger. seufzen.] 

1. To inhale a larger quantity of air than usual, 
and immediately expel it; to make a deep single 
respiration, especially as the result or involuntary 
expression of fatigue, exhaustion, grief, sorrow, or 
the like, 

He sighed deeply in his spirit. Mark viii. 12. 

2. Hence, to lament; to grieve. 

3. To make a sound like sighing. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud, 
And the sails did sigh like sedge. Coleridge. 

(=~ This word was formerly, in England, sometimes 
pronounced, very corruptly, sithe (the th having the same 
sound as in thistle), and this pronunciation is still occa- 
sionally heard, among the vulgar, in some parts of the 
United States. 

Sigh (si), v. ¢. 
or mourn over. 

Ages to come, and men unborn 


1. To utter sighs over; to lament 


Shall bless her name and sigh her fate. Prior. 
2. To express by sighs. 
The gentle swain ... sighs back her grief. Toole. 


Sigh (si), n. 
sulk. | 
_ 1. A single deep respiration; along breath; the 
inhaling of a larger quantity of air than usual, and 
the sudden emission of it, especially as the result 
or involuntary expression of fatigue, exhaustion, or 
some depressing emotion, as grief, sorrow, anxiety, 
and the like. 

_If the wind were down, I would drive the boat with my 
sighs. Shak, 
2. Hence, a manifestation of grief or sorrow. 
With their sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite. 

euros a 
thoughts.” 

Sigh/er (si/er), m. One who sighs. 

Sigh/ing-ly (si/ing-), adv. With sighing. 

Sight (sit), m. [A-S. siht, gesiht, O. H. Ger. siht, 
gasiht, N. H. Ger. sicht, gesicht, D. gezigt, Dan. & 
Sw. sigte, from the root of see, q. v.] 

1. The act of seeing; perception of objects by the 
eye; view; as, to gain s¢ght of land. 

A cloud received him out of their sight. Acts i. 9, 

2. The power of seeing; the faculty of vision, or 


[A-S. siccet, D. zucht, Sw. suck, Dan. 


Milton. 
Sorrowful; mournful, ‘Sigh-born 
De Quincey, 
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of perceiving objects by the instrumentality of the 
eyes. 
Thy sight is young, and thou shalt read. Shak. 
O loss of sight, of thee I most complain. Milton. 


3. The state of admitting unobstructed vision; 
visibility; open view; region which the eye at one 
time surveys; space to which the power of vision 
extends; as, an object within sight. 

4. That which is seen; a spectacle; a view; a 
show. 

Moses said, I will now turn aside and see this 
why the bush is not burned. ee iil. 3. 

They never saw a sight so fair. Spenser. 

5. Inspection ; examination; as, a letter intended 
for the sight of only one person. 

6. The instrument of seeing; the eye. 

In his sight, his foe good Raimund hit. Fairfax. 

7. A small aperture through which objects are to 
be seen, and by which the direction is settled or as- 
certained; as, the sight of a quadrant. 

8. A piece of metal near the muzzle, or another 
near the breech, of a musket, or other fire-arm, to 
guide the eye in taking aim. 

9. A great number, quantity, or sum; as, a sight 
of money. [Collog. Eng. and U. S.] 

To take sight, to take aim; to look for the purpose of 
directing a piece of artillery, or the like.— At sight, after 
sight (Bills and Notes), on or after presentment. 

Syn.—Vision; view; show; spectacle; representa- 
tion; exhibition. 

Sight (sit), v. ¢. 
N. SIGHTING.] 

1. To get sight of; to see; as, to sight land. Kane. 

2. To look at through a sight; to see accurately ; 
as, to sight an object, as a star. 

3. (Mil.) To give the proper elevation and direc- 
tion to by means of a sight; as, to sight arifle or 
cannon. 

Sight (sit), v. 7. 1. To obtain a distinct view. 

2. (Mil.) To take aim by a sight; to take sight. 

Sight/ed (sit/ed), a. Having sight, or seeing in a 
particular manner ;—rarely used, except in compo- 
sition; as, long-sighted, short-sighted, quick-sight- 
ed, sharp-sighted, and the like. 

Sight/ful, a. Easily or clearly seen; distinctly vis- 
ible; perspicuous. [Obds.] Chaucer. 

Sight/ful-mess,n. The state or quality of being 
sightful; clearness of sight; perspicuity. [Obs.] 

Sight/less (sit/les), a. 1. Wanting sight; blind. 
‘© Of all who blindly creep or sightless soar.” Pope. 

2. Offensive or unpleasing to the eye; unsight- 

ly; as, sightless stains. [Rare.] Shak. 
Sight/less-ly (sit/-), adv. In a sightless manner. 
Sight/less-mess (sit/-),n. The state of being sight- 
less; want of sight. 
Sight/li-mess (sit/-), m, The state of being sightly ; 
comeliness. 
Sight/ly (sit/l¥),a@. 1. Open to sight; conspicuous; 
as, a house stands in a sightly place. 

2. Pleasing to the sight; comely. 
sightly horses.” DP? Estrange. 

Sight/-see/img (sit/-), a. Given to seeing sights; 
eager for novelties or curiosities. 

Sight/-see/img (sit/-),. The act of seeing sights; 
eagerness for novelties or curiosities. 

Sight/=sé/er (sit/-), nm. One given to seeing sights, 
or eager for novelties or curiosities. 

Sight/-sh6t (sit/-), m. Distance to which the sight 
can reach, or be thrown. [Rare.] Cowley. 

Sights’man (sits/-), n.; pl. SIGHTS/MEN. (Mus.) 
One who reads or performs music readily at first 
sight. [2are.] Busby. 

Sig/il, n. [Lat. sigillwm, diminutive of signum, a 
sign.) Aseal; signature. ‘Of talismans and sigils 
knew the power.” Pope. 

Stz/il-la'ri-a, n. pl. [N. Lat., from sigillum, a 
seal. See supra.) 

1. (Rom. Antiq.) Little images or figures of earth- 
en-ware exposed for sale, or given as presents, on 
the last two days of the Saturnalia; hence, the last 
two, or sixth and seventh, days of the Saturnalia. 

2. (Paleon.) The large trunks of fossil trees, 
haying an unjointed stem, marked with notches ; — 
principally found in the coal formation. Dana. 

Sig/il-la-tive, a. [From Lat. sigillwm, a seal; 
O. Fr. sigillatif.] Fit to seal; belonging to a seal; 
composed of wax. [ Obs.] Cotgrave. 

Sitg'la,n.pl. [Lat.] The signs, abbreviations, let- 
ters, or characters standing for words, &c., such as 
are found in ancient manuscripts, or on coins, 
medals, and the like. | Savage. 

Sig/ma, n.; pl. sig/MAs. 1. The Greek letter ¥, c, 
or s (English S, or s);—originally having the form 
of the English C. 

2. A dining-table shaped like the letter C. Elmes. 
Sig/moid, a, (Fr. sigmoide, Gr. otypoedis, 
Sig-moid/al,{ from ciypa, sigma, and sidos, form, 

likeness.] Curved in two directions, like the letter 
8, or the Greek s, Bigelow. 

Sigmoid flexure (Anat.), the last curve of the colon, 
before it terminates in the rectum. 

Sig-moid/al-ly, adv. Ina sigmoidal manner. 

Sign (sin), n. [Lat. signum, Fr. signe, Pr. signe, 
signa, segna, Sp. signo, sena, Pg. signo, senha, It. 
segno ; A-8. segen, a sign, standard, banner, D. sein, 
a signal.] That by which any thing is made known 
or represented; that which furnishes evidence; a 


great sight, 


[imp. & p. p. SIGHTED; p.pr.& vb. 


‘¢ Many brave, 
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mark; a token; an indication; a proof; hence, spe- 
cifically, (a.) A remarkable event, considered by the 
ancients as indicating the will of some deity; a 
prodigy; anomen. (b,) An event considered by the 
Jews as indicating the divine will, or as manifesting 
an interposition of the divine power for some spe- 
cial end; a miracle; a wonder. ‘ Mighty signs and 
wonders, by the power of the Spirit of God.” 
Rom. xv.19. ‘If they will not believe thee, nor 
hearken to the voice of the first sign, they will be- 
lieve the voice of the latter sign.” Hx. iv. 8. 
(c.) Hence, something serving to indicate the exist- 
ence, or preserve the memory, of a thing; a token; 
a memorial; a monument. ‘‘ What time the fire 
devoured two hundred and fifty men, and they be- 
came a sign.” Num. xxvi.10. (d.) Any symbol or 
emblem which prefigures, typifies, or represents, 
an idea; hence, sometimes, a picture. ‘The holy 
symbols, or signs, are not barely significative, but 
what they represent is as certainly delivered to us 
as the symbols themselves.” Brerewood. (¢.) A 
word regarded as the outward manifestation of 
thought; as, words are the signs of ideas. (/f.) A 
motion, action, or gesture, by which a thought is 
expressed, or a command or wish made known. 
“They made signs to his father how he would 
have him called.” Juke i. 62. (g.) Hence, one of 
the natural or conventional gestures by which intel- 
ligence is communicated, or conversation carried 
on, as by the deaf and dumb. , 

[a The signs, as used by deaf-mutes, are of two kinds, 
namely: 1. Natural signs, which are chiefly pantomimic, 
and represent things, not words. 2. Methodical or sys- 
tematic signs, which are made out of the natural signs by 
reducing them, with some modifications and additions, to 
the order of the words of some spoken language, and 
marking grammatical distinctions. Both of these classes 
of signs are wholly distinct from the manual alphabet of 
deaf-mutes. 


(h.) A conspicuous notice placed before a house to 
advertise the business there transacted; a publicly 
displayed token or notice; an advertisement. ‘The 
shops were therefore distinguished by painted signs, 
which gave a gay and grotesque aspect to the 
streets.” Macaulay. (i.) (Astron.) The twelfth 
part of the ecliptic or zodiac. 


a" The signs are reckoned from the point of intersec- 
tion of the ecliptic and equator at the vernal equinox, * 
and are named, respectively, Aries ({P), Tawrus (8), 
Gemini (1), Cancer (<3), Leo (§)), Virgo (Mp), Libra 
(=), Scorpio (M), Sagittarius (f), Capricornus (Vp), 
Aquarius (%), Pisces (}€). These names were origin- 
ally the names of the constellations occupying severally 
the divisions of the zodiac, by which they are now re- 
tained; but, in consequence of the precession of the equi- 
noxes, the signs have, in process of time, become separated 
about 30 degrees from these constellations, and each of 
the latter now lies in the sign next in advance, or to the 
east of the one which bears its name, as the constellation 
Aries in the sign Taurus, &c. [See Jilust. under Aries, 
Taurus, &c.} 


(j-:) (Alg.) A character indicating the relation of 
quantities, or an operation performed upon them; 
as the sign + (plus), prefixed to a quantity to indi- 
cate that the quantity is to be added; the sign — 
(minus), to denote that the quantity to which it is 
prefixed is to be subtracted; the sign ~, to denote 
that the first of the two quantities between which 
it is placed is to be divided by the second; and the 
like. (k.) (Med.) Any present or past circumstance 
afforded by an examination of a patient, or of mat- 
ters concerning him, whence conclusion may be 
drawn respecting the nature and seat of his disease. 
Dunglison. (l.) (Mus.) Any character, as a flat, 
sharp, dot, &c. (m.) ( Theol.) That which, being ex- 
ternal, stands for or signifies something internal or 
spiritual ;—a term used in the English church in 
speaking of an ordinance considered with reference 
to that which it represents, 

C= See Table of ArpirRAry Srqns, p. 1692. 

Sign-manual (Eng. Law), the royal signature super- 
scribed at the top of bills of grants and letters-patent, 
which are then sealed with the privy signet, or great seal, 
as the case may be, to complete their validity; the signa- 
ture of one’s name in his own handwriting. 

Craig. Tomlins. Wharton. 

Syn.—Token; mark; note; symptom; indication; 

symbol; type; omen; prognostic; presage; manifestation. 


Sign (sin), v.t. [imp. & p.p. SIGNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SIGNING. ] fFr. signer, Pr. signar, segnar, senar, 
Sp. signar, It. segnare, Lat. signare, from signum ; 
A-8. sentan, segnian, D. seinen. See supra. 

1. To represent by a sign; to signify; to make 
known in a typical or emblematic manner, in dis- 
tinction from speech. 

I signed to Browne to make his retreat. W. Scott. 


2. To affix a signature to; to ratify by hand or 
seal; to subscribe in one’s own handwriting. 

Give him this deed, and let him sign it. Shak. 

3. To assign or convey formally. [0bs. and rare.] 

4. To give characteristic or significant dress to; 

to array in insignia, [Obs.] Shak, 

Sign, v.i. 1. To be asign or omen. [Obs.] Shak. 

2. To make a sign or signal; to communicate in- 

telligence by signs. 
Sig’/nal,n. [Fr. signal, Sp. senal, Pg. sinal, It. seg- 
nale, L. Lat. signale, from Lat. signwm. See S1en.] 


‘ 
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SIGNAL 


1. A sign which has been agreed upon to give no- 
tice of some occurrence, command, or danger, to a 
person at a distance; also, a sign, event, or watch- 
word, which has been agreed upon, as the occasion 
of concerted action. 


' All obeyed 

The wonted signal. Milton. 
2. Hence, a token; an indication; a foreshadow- 
ing. ‘‘The weary sun... gives signal of a Seer 4 
day to-morrow.” Shak. 
Signal-post, or signal-staff, a pole or mast upon which 
a flag or any thing else may be displayed for the purpose 

of conveying signals. 

Sig/nal, a. [From the noun; It. segnalato, Sp. 
senalado, Pg. sinalado, Fr. signalé.] Distinguished 
from what is ordinary; eminent; remarkable; mem- 
orable ; as, a signal exploit; a signal service; a sig- 
nal act of benevolence. 

As signal now in low, dejected state, 
As erst in highest, behold him where he lies. Hilton. 
Syn.— Eminent; remarkable; memorable; extraor- 
dinary; notable; conspicuous. 


Sig/nal, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. SIGNALED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. aicnatine | To communicate by signals ; 
as, to signal intelligence. 

Sig’nal-fire,n. A fire intended for a signal. 

Sig/nal-ist,. One who makes signals; one who 
communicates intelligence by means of signals. 

Sig-nal/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being signal 
or remarkable. [Obs.] Browne. 

Sig/nal-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SIGNALIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SIGNALIZING.] [From signal.] 

1. To make signal or eminent; to render distin- 
guished from what is common. 

It is this passion which drives men to all the ways we see in 
use of signalizing themselves. Burke. 

2. To communicate with by means of a signal; 
as, a ship signalizes its consort. 

5. To indicate the existence, presence, or fact of, 
by a signal; as, to signalize the arrival of a steamer. 

Sig/mal-ly, adv. In a signal manner; eminently; 
remarkably. 

Sig/nal-ment,n. The act of giving a signal, or of 
communicating by signals; the act of signalizing; 
hence, description by peculiar, appropriate, or char- 
acteristic marks. E, B. Browning. 

Sig-na/tion, n. [Lat. signatio, Pr. signaso. See 
S1e@n,v.t.] Sign given; act of betokening. [Obs.] 

Signatory, a. [Lat. signatorius.] Relating toa 
seal; used in sealing. [Obs.] 

Sig/na-tiire (53), n. [Fr. signature, It. signatura, 
segnatura, Sp. & L. Lat. signatura, from Lat. sig- 
nare, signatum. See SIGN, v. t.] 

1. A sign, stamp, or mark impressed. ‘‘ The 
brain, being well furnished with various traces, 
signatures, and images.’? Watts. ‘The natural 
and indelible signature of God, stamped on the hu- 
man soul.” Bentley. 

2. Especially, the name of any person written 
with his own hand, employed to signify that the 
writing which precedes accords with his wishes or 
intentions; a sign-manual. 

3. (Physiol.) An outward mark by which internal 
characteristics were supposed to be indicated. 


Some plants bear a very evident signature of their nature 
and use. ore. 


4. (Mus.) The flats or sharps at the beginning of 
a composition, which indicate the key or scale, 






































Key of Bp. Key of Eb. Key of Ab. 
| Pe 
Signatures. 


5. (Print.) One of a number of signs, or tokens, 
used at the bottom of certain pages of a book or 
pamphlet, by which the sheets are distinguished 
and their order designated, as a direction to the 
binder in arranging and folding them, 
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ta" Such signatures are composed of letters or figures, 
either singly or combined; as, A, B,C, or Aa, Bb, or 
3A, 3B, or 1, 1*, 2, 2*, and the like. 

Sig’/na-tiire, v.¢. To mark; to distinguish. [Obs.] 

Sig/na-tiir/ist, n. One who holds to the doctrine 
of signatures impressed upon objects, indicative of 
character or qualities. [Obs.] Browne, 

Sign/-board (sin/bord), n. A board on which a 
man sets a notice of his occupation, or of articles 
for sale. 

Sign/er (sin/er), m. One who signs or subscribes 
his name; as, a memorial with a hundred signers. 
Sig/net, n. [O. Fr. signet, diminutive of signe. 
ee SIGN, n.] A seal; especially, the seal used by 
the sovereign in sealing private letters, and grants 
that pass by bill under the sign-manual ; — called 

also privy signet. [Eng.] 
I have my father’s signet in my purse. Shak. 
Writer to the signet (Scots Lav), a clerk in the office 
of the Secretary of State, by whom writs were prepared. 
bs.] Craig. 

Sig’/net-ed, a. Stamped or marked with a signet, 

Sig/net-ring, n. A ring containing a signet or 
private seal, 

Sig’/ni-fer, a. [Lat. signwm, sign, and 
bear.] Bearing signs. [Obs. and rare.] ‘The 
signifer sphere, or zodiac.” Holland. 

Sig-nif/i-eancge, |/n. [O. Fr. significance, Pr., 

Sig-nif/i-ean-cy, Sp., & It. signijicanza, Lat, 
een 

2 


erre, to 


The state of being significant. 

. That which is signified; meaning; import; 
as, the significance of anod, or of a motion of the 
hand, or of a word or expression. 

3. Importance; moment; weight; consequence. 

With this brain I must work, in order to give significancy 
and value to the few facts which I possess. De Quincey. 

Sig-nif/i-eant, a. [Lat. significans, p. pr. of sig- 
nificare ; It. & Sp. signijficante ; Fr. signifiant. See 
SIGNIFY.] 

1. Fitted or designed to signify or make known 
something; embodying or expressing a meaning; 
standing as a sign or token; as, a significant word 
or sound; a significant look. 

It was well said of Plotinus, that the stars were significant, 
but not efficient. Raleigh. 

2. Deserving to be considered; important; mo-~ 
mentous; as, a significant event. 

Sig-nif/i-eant, n. That which has significance; 
a token. [Obs.] ‘‘ Dumb signijicants proclaim 
your thoughts.” Shak, 

Sig-nif/i-eant-ly, adv. In a significant manner; 
with meaning. 

Sig-nif/i-eate, n. [Lat. significare, significatum. 
See Sianiry.] (Logic.) One of several things sig- 
nified by a common term. Whately. 

Sig/ni-fi-ea/tion, n. ([Lat. signijicatio, Fr. signi- 
Jjication, Pr. significatio, Sp. significacion, It. sig- 
nificazione. ] 

1. The act of signifying or making known. ‘A 
signification of being pleased, a testimonial of being 


served,” Landor. 
All speaking or signification of one’s mind implies an act or 
address of one man to another. South. 


2. That which is signified or made known; that 
meaning which a sign, character, or token is intend- 
ed to convey; as, the signification of words. 

3. That which signifies; asign. [Rare.] 

Sig-nif/i-ea-tive, a. [Lat. signijicativus, It., Sp., 
& Pg. significativo, Pr. significatiu, Fr. signijicatif. | 
1. Betokening or representing by an external 
sign. ‘The holy symbols or signs are not barely 
significative.” Brerewood. 
2. Having signification or meaning; expressive of 
a meaning or purpose. 
Neither in the degrees of kindred were they destitute of sig- 
nificative words. Camden. 
Sig-nif/i-ea-tive-ly ,adv. In asignificative manner ; 
so as to represent or express by an external sign, 
Sig-nif/i-ea-tive-mess, n. The quality of being 
significative. 

Sig’/ni-fi-ea/tor, n. 
cador, Fr, signijicateur.] 
signifies. 

In this diagram there was one significator which _pressed 
remarkably upon our astrologer’s attention. . Scott. 

Sig-nif/i-ea-to-ry, n. [Lat. significatorius.] That 
which betokens, signifies, or represents. Bp. Taylor. 

Sig/ni-fi-ea'vit, n. [Lat., perf. ind. of signifi- 
care, to signify.] (Hng. Eccl. Law.) A writ issu- 
ing out of chancery, upon certificate given by the 
ordinary, of aman’s standing excommunicate by 
the space of forty days, for the laying him up in 
prison till he submit himself to the authority of the 
church. Crabb. 

Sig/nity,v.t. [imp.& p.p. SIGNIFIED; p.pr.& 
vb. nN. SIGNIFYING.|] [Fr. signifier, Pr. signifiar, 
significar, Sp. & Pg. significar, It. & Lat. signifi- 
care, from signum, a sign, and facere, to make. ] 

1. To make known by a sign; to communicate by 
any conventional token, as words, gestures, signals, 
or the like. 

Vl signify so much unto him straight. Shak. 

The government should signi/y to the Protestants of Ireland 
that want of silver is not to be remedied. Swift. 

2. To convey the notion of; to mean; to import; 
to declare; to indicate. 


[It. significatore, Sp. signifi- 
ne who, or that which, 
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A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. Shak. 
3. To make known; to declare; as, he signisied 
his desire to be present. 
tS Signify is often used impersonally; as, it signifies 
nothing, it does not signify, that is, it is of no importance. 


Syn.—To express; manifest; declare; utter; inti- 
mate; betoken; denote; imply; mean, 


Sig/nify, v.i. To express meaning with force. 

Sign/ior (seen’yur),. Sir; Mr.;—a title of re~ 
spect or of address among the Italians. Sce 
SEIGNIOR. 

Sign/ior-ize (seen/yur-), v.¢. [See SEIGNIORIZE. 
To exercise dominion over; to lord it over. tobe | 
‘* As proud as he that signiorizeth hell.” Fairfax. 

Sign/ior-ize, v.i, To exercise dominion; to lord 


it. [Obs.] 
Sign/ior-ship, n. Thestate or position of being a 
signior. Massinger. 


Sign/ior-y (seen/yur-¥), m. Same as SEIGNIORY. 

Sign-man/iti-al, n. One’s own name written by 
himself; — applied particularly to the signature of a 
sovereign or prince. See Note under SIGN, n. 

Sigm/or, (scen/yur),. [It. SeeSrranror.] Sir; 
Mr.;—a title of address or respect among the Ital- 
ians. 

Stgn-0'ra, (seen-yo/ra), n. [It.] Madam; Mrs.;— 
a title of address or respect among the Italians. 

Sign!o-ri'nd (seen/yo-re/na), n. [It.] Miss;—a 
title of address among the Italians, 

Sign’-podst,n. A post on which a sign hangs, or on 
which papers are placed to give public notice of 
any thing. 


Sik, ja. Such. SeeSucn. [0Obs.] ‘“Sike fancies 
Sike, weren foolery.” Spenser, 
Sike,n. 1. A sign; anindication. [Obs.] 


2. Asick person. [Prov. Eng.] 

3. A gutter; a stream, such as is usually dry in 
summer. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Sik/er, a. or adv. The same as SICKER, q. v. 
Sik/er-mess, 7. Sureness; safety, See SIcKER- 
NEss. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Sikhs (seeks), n. pl. (Geog.) A warlike nation in- 
habiting a region in North-western India, now an- 
nexed to British India. [Written also Seiks.] 
Sile,v.t. (Sw. sila, to strain, sil, sieve, Armor. sila, 
to strain, sid, strainer, colander, Gael. sidlaidh, to 
subside, to strain, filter, Ir. stol, to drop, filter, L. 
Ger. sielen, to draw away or lead off water.] To 
strain, as fresh milk from the cow. [Prov. Eng.] 
Sile,n. 1. A sieve with fine meshes. [Prov. Lng.] 
2. Filth; sediment. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
3. A young or small herring. Pennant. 
Si/lencge,n. [Fr. silence, Pr. silenci, silencia, Sp.& 
Pg. silencio, It. silenzio, Lat. silentium. See 
SILENT. ] 

1. The state of being silent; entire absence of 

sound or noise; absolute stillness. 
I saw and heard, for such a numerous host 
Fled not in silence through the frighted deep. —- Dilton. 

2. Forbearance from, or absence of, speech; taci- 
turnity ; muteness. 

3. Secrecy; as, these things were transacted in 
silence. 

4. The cessation of rage, agitation, or tumult; 
calmness; quiet; as, the elements reduced to si- 
lence. 

5. Absence of mention; oblivion. 
most merits fame, in silence hid,” Milton. 

Eternal silence be their doom. Milton. 


Si/lence, inferj. Be silent; — used elliptically for let 
there be silence, or keep silence. 
Si/len¢e, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SILENCED (si/lenst) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. SILENCING. 
1. To compel to silence; to cause to be still; to 
still; to hush. 


© And what 


Silence that dreadful bell. Shak. 

2. To put to rest; to quiet. 
This would silence all further opposition. Clarendon. 
These would have silenced their scruples. Rogers. 


3. To restrain from the exercise of any function, 
privilege of instruction, and the like, especially 
from the act of preaching; as, to silence a minister 
of the gospel. [U. S.] 


The Rev. Thomas Hooker, of Chelmsford, in Essex, was 
silenced for non-conformity. B. Trumbull. 


4. To cause to cease firing by a vigorous cannon- 
ade; as, to silence the batteries of an enemy. 
Sit-lé/ne, n. (Lat. Silenws, the attendant of Bac- 
chus.] (BSot.) A genus of plants usually covered 
with a viscid secretion, by which insects are caught ; 
catch-fly. 
Silent, a. [Lat. silens, silentis, p. pr. of silere, to 
be silent, O. Fr. silent, O. It. silente. | 
1. Free from sound or noise; absolutely still; 
perfectly quiet. 
How silent is this town! Shak. 
2. Indisposed to talk; speechless ; mute; habitu- 
ally taciturn; not loquacious; not talkative. 
Ulysses, he adds, was the most eloquent and the most silent 
of men. Broome. 
This new-created world, of which in hell : 
Fame is not silent. Milton. 


3. Keeping at rest; inactive; calm; undisturbed ; 
as, the wind is silent. Parnell. Raleigh. 
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4. (Pron.) Not pronounced; having no sound; 

quiescent; as, eis silent in ‘‘ fable.” 

5. Having no effect; not operating; inefficient. 

[Rare.] ‘* Causes... silent, virtueless, and dead.” 

Raleigh. 

6. Not engaged in active business, or not so en- 

gaged; dormant; as, a silent partner in a commer- 
cial house, 

Syn.— Mute ; taciturn; dumb; speechless ; quiet; 

still. See Mutx and TaciTurN. 

Si/lent, n. That which is silent; a time of silence. 
{[Rare.] ‘ The silent of the night.” Shak, 

Si-lén/ti-a-ry (si-lén/shi-ary, 95), m. [Lat. silen- 
tiarius, Fr. silenciaire. See SILENCE.] One ap- 
pointed to keep silence and order in court; one 
sworn not to divulge secrets of state. [Obs.] 

Si/lent-ly, adv. Inasilentmanner; quietly. 

Each, silently, 

Demands thy grace, and seems to watch thy eye. Dryden. 
Si/lent-mess, ». State of being silent; silence. 
Si-16/si-& (-le/shi-4, 95), nm. A kind of thin, coarse 

linen cloth, originally made in Silesia, a province in 
Prussia. 

Si-1é/si-an (si-lé/shi-an), a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining 
to, Silesia; made in Silesia; as, Silesian linen. 

Si-1é/si-an (si-lée/shi-an), n. (Geog.) A native or 
inhabitant of Silesia, 

Si/lex, n. [Lat., a flint.] (Min.) SGilicie acid, gen- 
erally impure, as itis found in nature, constituting 
flint, quartz, and most sands and sandstones. See 
SILICA and SILIcIc. 

Sil/hou-étte (sil/00-%t), n. 
Etienne Silhouette, a 
French minister of 
finance, about 1757, 
who tried to arrange 
every thing in the 
most economical way, 
so that every new 
and not very expen- 
sive fashion at that 
time was styled a@ la 
Silhouette.] A rep- 


[Fr., so called from 






(see 
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Silhouette Instrument. 

a,b, slender rod; ¢, gimbals; d, small 
frame; e, foot-board. The end, a, 
of the rod is passed over the pro- 
file of the face, while the other end 

resentation of the traces an accurate representation 


outlines of an ob- %itatd. 
ject filled in with a black color; a 
profile, 


C3" “It is little suspected that this 
innocent term originated in a political 
nickname. Silhouette was minister of 
state in France in 1759. That period 
was acritical one. The treasury was in 
an exhausted condition, and Silhouette, 
a very honest man, who would hold no 
intercourse with financiers or loan- 
mongers, could contrive no other expe- 
dient to prevent a national bankruptcy 
than excessive economy and interminable reform. Paris 
was not that metropolis where a Plato or a Zeno could 
long be minister of state, without incurring all the ridi- 
cule of the wretched wits. At first they pretended to take 
his advice, merely to laugh athim. They cut their coats 
shorter, and wore them without sleeves ; they turned 
their gold snuff-boxes into rough, wooden ones; and the 
new-fashioned portraits were now only profiles of a face 
traced by a black pencil on the shadow cast by a candle 
on white paper. All the fashions assumed an air of nig- 
gardly economy, till poor Silhouette was driven into re- 
tirement, with all his projects of savings and reforms; 
but has left his name to describe the most economical sort 
of portrait, and melancholy as his own fate!” Disraeli. 


Sil/i-ea,n. [N. Lat., from Lat. silex, silicis, a flint; 
Fr. silice.] (Chem.) Silicie acid in a state of purity. 
See SILICIC, 

Sil/i-eate, n. [Fr. silicate, from Lat. silex, silicis,a 
flint.] (Chem.) A salt composed of silicic acid and 
a base. 

Sil/i-ea/ted, a, 
silica, 

Silicated soap, a kind of hard soap containing silicate 
of soda, 

Sil/i-ea/ti-za/tion, n. The process of combining 
with silica, so as to change to a silicate. Dana, 

Sil/ice, n. (Bot.) A silicle. Bors) 

SLli/ceotis (si-lish/us), a. [Lat. siliceus,from silex 

Si-li/ciots silicis, a flint; Fr. siliceux, It. & Sp. 
siliceo.] Pertaining to, or containing, silica, or par- 
taking of its nature and qualities. 

Sili¢/ic,a. [Fr. silicique, from Lat. silea, silicis, a 
flint.] (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or obtained from, 
flint or quartz, 


_Silicic acid, an acid composed of one equivalent of 
silicon and three of oxygen. When pure, it is a light, 
white powder, which feels rough when rubbed between 
the fingers. It is both inodorous and insipid. It com- 
bines with bases, forming salts, which are called silicates. 
Rock crystal, flint, and other varieties of quartz, are 
nearly pure silicie acid, 


Si-li¢/i-eal-ea/re-otis (Synop., § 130), a. [From 
silex and calcareous.] Consisting of silex and cal- 
careous matter. 

Si-lig/i-eal¢ge (Synop., §130), n. [Lat. silex, silicis, 
a flint, and calz, calcis,lime.] (Min.) A mineral of 
a gray, brown, or sometimes nearly black color, 
found in amorphous masses, andin thin beds under 
strata of compact limestone, in Provence. It is a 
mixture of flint and carbonate of lime. Craig. 

Sil/i ciff’er-otts, a. [Lat. st/ex, silicis, a flint, and 








Silhouette. 


Combined or impregnated with 
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Serre, to bear, Fr. silicifere.] 
united with a portion of silex. 
Si-li¢/i-fi-ea/tion, n. [See Srmnicrry.] Petrifac- 

tion by means of silica. 

Si-lic/i-fy, v.¢t. [imp.& p. p. SILICIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SILICIFYING.] [Fr. stliciyier, fr. Lat. silex, si- 
licis, a flint, and facere, to make.} ‘To convert into 
silica, or petrify by silica, thus rendering silicious. 

The specimens found near Philadelphia are completely 
silicified, Say. 
t=" The silica may take the form of agate, chalcedony, 
flint, hornstone, or crystalline quartz. Dana. 


Si-li¢/i-fy, v. 7. Tobecome converted into silica, or 
to be impregnated with silica. 

Sil/i-cite (49), nm. (Min.) A mineral consisting 
chiefly of silicate of alumina, lime, and soda; labra- 
dorite. Dana, 

Si-li¢’i-ted, a. [From Lat. silex, silicis, a flint.] 
Impregnated with silica; silicious. [Rare.] Kirwan. 

S$i-li/ci-tim (si-lish/I-um) (Synop., § 130), ». Sili- 
con. See SILICON. 

f= The name stlictwum was given by those who sup- 
posed it to be a metal, like sodium. Silliman, 

Si-lig/i-ii/ret-ed, a. (Chem.) Combined, or im- 
pregnated, with silicon. 

Siliciureted hydrogen (Chem.), a gas composed of 
silicon and hydrogen, which takes fire spontaneously on 
exposure to the air. 

Sil/i-ele (sil/i-kl), n. [Fr. silicule, 
Lat. silicula, dim. of saliqgua, a pod 
or husk.] (Bot.) A seed-vessel re- 
sembling asilique, but about as broad 
as long. See SILIQUE. 

Sil/i-eon, n. [See SiLica.] (Chem.) 
A dark, nut-brown, elementary sub- 
stance, destitute of metallic luster, 
and a non-conductor of electricity, 
It is the base of ‘silex, or silica. ; 

Si-lie’u-ld, n. [Lat.] (Bot.) The Silicle. 
same as SILICLE, q. Vv. 

Sil/i-etile, n. [See supra.] (Bot.) A silicle. 

Si-lie/i-lose/’ (125), a. [N. Lat. siliculosus, from 
silicula ; Fr. siliculeux.] 

1. (Bot.) Bearing silicles; pertaining to, or re- 
sembling, silicles. 

2. Full of, or consisting of, husks; husky. [Obs.] 

Si-lig/i-mose/ (125), a. [Lat. stligineus, from sili- 
go, siliginis, fine and yery white wheat. } Made of 
fine wheat. [ Obs, Bailey. 

Sil/ing-dish,n. [See Siuz.] Acolander. [Obs.] 

SIl/i-qua, n. [See infra.] A carat, six of which 
make a scruple; —a term used by refiners of gold. 

Sil/i-qua, n.; pl. sIL/i-quz, ‘The same as SIL- 


Producing silex; 





IQUE, q. V. 
Sil’ique (sil/ik, or si-lék/) (Synop., 
§130),. [Lat. siligua, a pod or husk, a 


very small weight or measure; Fr. si- ° 
lique.| (Bot.) An oblong seed-vessel, con- 
sisting of two valves, and a dissepiment | 
between, and opening by sutures at { 
either margin, with the seeds attached to 
both edges of the dissepiment, and alter- 
nately upon each side of it. 

Sil/i-quéi/la,n. (Bot.) Oneof the divis- 
ions or carpels of certain fruits, as that 
of the poppy, with the two placenta. 

SiV/i-quiform, a. [Fr. siliqguiforme.] 
Having the form of a siliqua. 

Stl i-quo'sa, n. [Lat. siliqgua. See su- 
pra.| (Bot.) A Linnean order of plants, 
including those which bear siliques. 

Sil/i-quose’, )a._[N. Lat. siliquosus,Fr. siliqueux.] 

Sil/i-quots, (Bot.) Bearing siliques ; as,stliquose 
plants; pertaining to or resembling siliques; as, 
siliquose capsules. 


Silique. 


Silk, n. [A-S. seolc, seoloc, Icel. silki, Sw. & Dan. 
silke, from Lat. sericwm, Seric stuff, silk. See 
SERICEOUS. ] 


1. The fine, soft thread produced by various spe- 
cies of caterpillars in the form of a cocoon, within 
which the worm is inclosed during the pupa state, 
especially that produced by the larves of Bombyx 
mori. 

2. Hence, thread spun, or cloth woven, from the 
above-named material. 

3. That which resembles silk, as the filiform styles 
of the female flower of maize. 


Raw silk, silk as it is wound off from the cocoons, and 
before it is manufactured.— Sik gown, the dress and 
badge of one who has been appointed king’s or queen’s 
counsel. Such a one has certain rights of precedence 
over the junior barristers, who wear stuff gowns. Lord 
Campbell. — Virginia silk (Bot.), a climbing plant (the 
Periploca Greca), having the seed covered with a silky 
tuft, like the milk-weed. 

Silk’-edt/ton, n. A cottony substance enveloping 
the seeds of the silk-cotton-tree. 

Silk’-edt/ton-tree,n. (Bot.) A tree of the genus 
Bombax, growing to an immense size, and having 
its seeds enveloped in a cottony substance. It is a 
native of both the Indies. Loudon. 

Silk/en (silk/n), a. [A-8. seolcen, seolocen.] 

1. Made of, resembling, or pertaining to, silk; as, 
silken cloth; a silken vail. 

2. Hence, soft ; delicate ; tender ; smooth ; as, 
silken language. ‘‘Silken terms precise.” Shak. 

3. Dressed in silk, ‘‘A ... silken wanton.” Shak. 





\ 


Inve a 


Silk/en (silk/n), v. ¢ To render silk-like, soft, or 


smooth. Dyer, 
Silk’/-grass,n. (Bot.) A filamentous plant of the 
genus Yucca, Farm. Encyc. 


Silk/i-mess,n. 1. The state of being silky or silk- 
en; softness and smoothness. 
2. Hence, effeminacy ; pusillanimity. peers) 

e “ . Jonson. 
Silk/man, n.; pl. sSILK/MEN, A dealer in silks, 
Silk/-mér’/¢er, n. A dealer in silks. 
Silk/-mill, n. A mill for reeling, spinning, and 

manufacturing silk. 

Silk/ness, n. The state of being silk or silky; silk- 


iness. [Obs.] , _ B. Jonson, 
Silk/-shag, mn, A coarse, rough-woven silk, like 
plush, _ Simmonds. 
Silk’/-throw’er, n. One who twists or spins 
Silk’-throw/ster, } silk, and prepares it for weay- 
ing. Simmonds. Brande. 
Silk/-wéav/er, n. One whose occupation is to 
weave silk stuffs. Watts. 


Silk/-weed, 7. (Boé.) A plant of the genera Ascle- 
pias and Acerates, whose seed-vessels contain a 
long, silky down; milk-weed;—cealled also wild- 
cotton. f 

Silk’/-worm (wor), 
n. [A-S. seolewyrm.] 
(Entom.) The  cater- 
pillar which produces 
silk; the larve ofa white 
or cream-colored moth 
(Bombyx mori). 

Rs Silk-worms feed 
upon the leaves of the 
mulberry, and weave a 
cocoon of silk, in which 
they undergo the pupa 
change. 

Stlk-worm gut, a sub- 
stance prepared from the 
silk-worm, used in mak- 
ing lines for angling. See 
Gut. — Silk-worm rot, a 
disease of  silk-worms; 
muscardine. See Mus- 
CARDINE. 


Silk’y,a. [compar.sILK- Silk-worm Moth (Bo 
IER ; superl. SILKIEST. | 

1. Made of, resembling, 
or pertaining to, silk; silk- 
like, 

2. Hence, soft and 
smooth; also, pliant; yield- 
ing. ‘Twenty silky, duck- 
ing observants.” Shak. 

Sill, n. Leah syl, syll, Sw. syll, Dan. syld, L. Ger. 
siille, sull, O. H. Ger. suelli, M. H. Ger. swelle, N. 
H. Ger. schwelle, probably from Goth. suljan, ga- 
suljan, to lay a foundation, to found. 

1. The basis or foundation of a thing; as, the 
stills of a house, of a bridge, of a loom, and the like; 
hence, (a.) The timber or stone at the foot of a 
door; the threshold. (b.) The timber or stone on 
which a window-frame stands; or the lowest piece 
in a window-frame. 

2. The shaft or thill of a carriage. [Prov. Eng.] 

3. The young of aherring. [Prov. Eng.] 

SiV/la-biib, n. [Cf. sile, to strain, and bub, liquor; 
Proy. Eng. sillybauk.) A dish or beverage made 
by mixing wine or cider with milk, and thus form- 
ing a soft curd. [Written also syllabub.] 

Sil/li-ly, adv. [From silly.] In a silly manner; 
foolishly. Dryden. 

Sil/li-man-ite (49), n. (Min.) A mineral found at 
Saybrook, in Connecticut, so named in honor of 
Professor Silliman, of Yale College. It oceurs in 
long, slender, rhombic prisms, engaged in gneiss. It 
ip couapeaed of silica and alumina, with some oxide 
of iron, 

Sil/li-mess,n. The state of being silly; weakness 
of understanding; want of sound sense or judg- 
ment; simplicity. ; 

Sil/lock, n. [Gacl. & Ir. siol, seed of any kind, 
spawn or fry of fish; Gael. siolag, diminutive of 
siol.] The fry of the coal-fish, a species allied to 
the cod-fish, [Written also sellok and_sillick.] 
[ Orkneys.] Jamieson. 

Sil/lon, n. [Fr., a furrow, from Lat. swleus.] 
(Fort.) A work raised in the middle of a ditch, to 
defend it when it is too wide. Crabb. 

Sil/ly, a. [compar. SILLIER; superl: SILLIEST.] 

O. Eng. seely, sely, Scot. sely, A-S. sxlig, gesexlig, 

appy, good; O. Sax. sdlig, D. zalig, Icel. salig, 
O. H. Ger. sdlig, M. H. Ger. sélic, N. H. Ger. selig. 
See SEELY and SEEL.] | 
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Pupa, or Chrysalis. 


1. Happy: fortunate. on Wycliffe. 
2. Harmless; innocent; inoffensive. [Obs.] 
The silly virgin strove him to withstand. Spenser, 
3. Weak; helpless; frail. [Obs.] 
After long storms... ; 
With which my silly bark was tossed. Spenser. 
The silly buckets on the deck 
That had so long remained,— _ 
I dreamed that they were filled with dew; . . 
And when I woke it rained. Coleridge. 
4. Rustic; rural. [Obs.] ‘!A fourth man ina 
silly habit.” Shak. 


5. Weak in intellect; destitute of ordinary strength 
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SILLYHOW 


of mind; foolish; witless; simple; as, a silly man; 
a silly child. 

6. Proceeding from, want of understanding or 
common judgment; characterized by weakness or 
folly; unwise; absurd; stupid, ‘‘ All that did their 
silly thoughts so busy keep.” Milton. 

Syn. — Simple; brainless; witless; shallow; foolish; 
unwise; indiscreet; imprudent. See SIMPLE. 


Sil/ly-how, n. [Proy. Eng. silly-hew, from A-S. 
selig, happy) good, and hafe, L. Ger. hwwe, Dan, 
huve, hue, D. huif, O. D. huyve, Ger. haube, a cap, 
hood. See supra.] The membrane that covers the 
head of the fetus; the caul. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

Si/lo, n. <A pit or subterraneous store for keeping 


grain, Simmonds. 
Silt, x”. [From the root of sile, Proy. Eng, sile, silt, 

sediment. ] 
1. Salt marsh or mud. [0Obs.] Hale. 


2. Mud or fine earth deposited from running or 

standing water. Dana. 

Silt, v.t. [imp. & D- p. SILTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SILTING.] To choke, fill, or obstruct with mud. 

Silt, v.i. To flow into, or percolate through, crey- 
ices or narrow places, as muddy water; to ooze, 

Silt/y, a. Full of silt; resembling silt. 

Si-lare’,n. [Fr. silure, It. & Sp. siluro, Lat. silu- 
rus, Gr. cidovpos.] (Ichth.) A fish of the genus Si- 
lwrus, as the sheat-fish. 

S1-lii’/ri-an (89) (Synop., § 130), @. [From the Silu- 
res, who anciently inhabited a part of England and 
Wales.] (Geol.) Of, or pertaining to, the country 
of the ancient Silures ;— a term applied to the ear- 
liest of the Paleozoic ages, and also to the strata of 
the age, because most plainly developed in that 
country. Dana, 

Si-li/ri-dan, 
n. (Ichth.) A 
fish of the fam- 
ily of which 
the genus Si- 
lurus is the 
type. Brande. 

Si-liv/rus, 1. 
[Lat.] (Jchth.) 

genus of 
large St: 
terygious fish- 
es, without 
true scales, 
and found in 
the inland waters of Europe, Asia Minor, &c, Baird, 

Sil/va, n. [Written also sylva.] [Lat.] 

1. A collection of poems. 

2. (Bot.) The natural history of the forest trees 
of a country. 

3. A wooded plain; —so called in South America. 

Sil/van, a. piyeten also sylvan.] [It. silvano, sel- 
vano, Fr. sylvain, from Lat. silva, sylva, a wood or 
grove.|] Pertaining to, or composed of, woods or 
groves; woody. ‘‘ Betwixt two rows of rocks, a 





Sly Silurus (Silurus glanis). 


silvan scene.” Dryden. 
Sil/van,n. [Fr. sylvan. See supra.] (Chem.) The 
metal tellurium. [Obs. Werner. 


Sil/van-ite (49), n. (Min.) See SYLVANITE. 

Sil/vate,n. (Chem.) The same as SYLVATE, q. Vv. 

Sil/ver,n. [A-S. silfor, sylfer, seolfer, O. Sax. sil- 
ver, silubhar, silobar, silufar, O. Fries. selover, sel- 
ver, selvir, silver, D. zilver, L. Ger. sulver, Goth. 
silubr, O. H. Ger. silabar, silibar, silbar, N. H. 
Ger. silber, Icel, silfr, Sw. silfver, Dan. sdlv, allied 
to Russ. serebro, Slay. srebro, Lith. sidabras, Bisc. 
cilarra, 

1. (Min.) A soft, white, metallic element, very 
malleable and ductile, and capable of ahigh polish. 
It occurs pure in nature, and also in combination 
with sulphur, arsenic, &c., and with ores of lead, 
copper, and gold. 

2. Coin made of silver; silver money. 

3. Any thing having the luster or appearance of 
silver; a silvery substance. 


(@— Silver is used in the formation of many com- 
ete of very obvious meaning; as, silver-armed, silver- 
right, silver-buskined, silver-coated, silver-colored, sil- 
ver-footed, silver-haired, silver-headed, silver-mantled, 
stlver-quivered, silver-shedding, silver-slippered, silver- 
sounding, silver-streaming, silver-tongued, stlver-white, 
silver-winged, and the like. 

Black silver, a massive, compact, sectile mineral of an 
iron-black color, consisting of silver, antimony, and sul- 
phur, and valuable as an ore;—called also britile silver 
ore or brittle silver glance. Dana.— Fulminating silver 
(Chem.), an explosive compound, formed of the newly 
prepared oxide of silver combined with ammonia. — Ger- 
man silver. See GERMAN, — Gray silver, an ore of alight 
steel-gray, silver-white, also blackish lead-gray color, 
consisting of silver, lead, antimony, and sulphur; anti- 
monial sulphuret of silver. Dana. — Horn silver, asemi- 
translucent ore of silver; the chloride of silver. Dana. 
— Native silver, a mineral of a silver-white color and 
metallic luster, occurring, usually, in filiform, reticulated, 
or arborescent forms, and consisting of silver, with some 
copper, gold, platinum, antimony, and other metals. It 
is sometimes found in large masses. Dana.— Ruby sil- 
wer. See RED SILVER. — Silver-glance, a mineral of a 
blackish lead-gray color and metallic luster, consisting 
of the sulphuret of silver ;— called also vitreous silver. 


Sil/ver, a. 1. Made of silver; as, a silver cup. 
2. Resembling silver; as, (a.) Bright; resplen- 
dent; white. ‘Shame to thy stlver hair.” Shak. 
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Others on silver lakes and rivers bathed 
Their downy breast. Milton. 
(b.) Precious; costly. (c.) Giving a clear, ringing 
sound; softand clear, ‘‘Silver voices.” Spenser. 
(d.) Sweet; gentle; peaceful. ‘‘ Silver slumber,” 
Spenser. 
Sil/ver, v. ¢. Lim & p. p. SILVERED; p. pr. & vb, 
nN. SILVERING. 
1. To cover with silver; as, to silver a pin or a 


~ dial-plate. 


2. To polish like silver; to cause to resemble sil- 
ver; to make smooth and bright. ‘‘ And smiling 
calmness silvered o’er the deep.” Pope. 

3. To make hoary, or white and shining like sil- 
ver, 

His head was silvered o'er with age. Gay. 


Sil/ver-béat/er, n. One who foliates silver, or 
forms it into a leaf, 

Sil/ver-béll/-tree,n. (Bot.) A shrub or small 
tree of the genus Halesia; snow-drop-tree. Gray. 

Sil/ver-bush, n. (Bot.) A leguminous, evergreen 
plant, of the genus Anthyllis. (A. barba-Jovis.) 

Sil/ver-fir, n. (Bot.) A tree of the genus Abies 
(A, picea, or Picea pectinata), found in mountain- 
ous districts in the middle and south of Europe, 
where it often grows to the height of 100 or 150 feet. 
It yields Burgundy pitch and Strasburg turpen- 
tine, Baird. 

t=" The American silver-jir (Abies balsama) is a beau- 

tiful evergreen tree of a symmetrical conical form. It 
yields a thick, transparent, resinous fluid, known as 
Canada balsam. 


Sil/ver-fish, n. (Jchth.) A fish of the size of a 
small carp, having a white color, striped with sil- 
very lines. 

Sil/ver-f6x, . (Zodl.) A species of fox (Vulpes 
argenteus), found in the northern parts of Asia, Eu- 
rope, and America, and distinguished for its rich 
and valuable fir. Baird. 

Sil/ver-grain, n. (Bot.) The lines or narrow 
plates of cellular tissue, which, in an horizontal sec- 
tion of the trunk of a tree, may be seen radiating 
from the central pith to the bark; the medullary 
rays. Gray. 

Sil/ver-gray, a. Having a gray or bluish-gray 
color, with a silvery luster; as, silver-gray hair. 

Sil/ver-i-ness, n. The state of being silvery. 

Sil/ver-ing, mn. 1. The art, operation, or practice 
of covering the surface of any thing with silver; as, 
the silvering of copper or brass. 

2. The silver thus laid on. 

Sil/ver-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SILVERIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n, SILVERIZING.] ‘To cover or plate with 
silver. Nichol. 

(=~ This word and its derivatives are much used by 
photographers in reference to daguerreotype plates; as, 
a silverized plate. ; 


Sil/ver-léaf, n. Silver beaten into a thin leaf. 
Sil/ver-less, a. Having no silver; hence, without 
money. [0Obs.] Piers . Plowman. 
Sil/ver-ling, n. [A diminutive from silver.] A 
silver coin. {Obs.] ‘‘A thousand vines at a thou- 
sand silverlings.” Isa. vii. 23, 
Sil/ver-ly, adv. With the appearance of silver. 


Let me wipe off this honorable dew, 
That szlverly doth progress on thy cheeks, 


Sil/vern, a. Made of silver. [Obs.] 

Sil/ver-smith, n. One whose occupation is to 
work in silver, or in manufactures of which the 
precious metals form a part, 

Sil/ver-stick, n. The field-officer of the English 
Life-guards. See STick. 

Sil/ver-this/tle (-this/l), m. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Acanthus. 

Sil/ver-tree, 7”. (Bot.) An evergreen shrub, or 
small tree, of the genus Leucodendron, a native of 
South Africa, 

Sil/ver-weed, n. 
genus Potentilla. 

Sil/ver-y, a. [From silver.]_ 1. Resembling, or 
haying the luster of, silver; white; of a mild luster. 


The enameled race whose silvery wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the spring. 


2. Besprinkled or covered with silver. 
3. (Bot.) White tinged with bluish gray, and 
possessing a metallic luster. Henslow. 
SYma,n. (Arch.) Acyma. See CyMA. 
Sim/a-gre (-Zer),. [Fr. simagrée, from Lat, simu- 
lacrum, a likeness, image, appearance. See SIm- 
ULACRE.] Grimace. [Obs.] Dryden. 


Shak, 


(Bot.) A perennial plant of the 


Pope. 


Si-miir’, jn. [Fr. simarre, cimarre, It. zimarra. 
Si-miire’, See CHIMERE and CyMAR.] The same 


as SIMARRE, q. V. 

Si-miirre’,n. A woman’s long dress or robe; also, 
alight covering; ascarf. ‘‘A simarre of the rich- 
est Persian silk.” [Rare.] W. Scott. 

Sim/blot, n. [Fr.] The harness of a certain kind 
of loom. Simmonds, 

Sim/i-d,n. [Lat., an ape, from simus, Gr. ct pds, 
flat-nosed, snub-nosed.] (Zodl.) A Linnean genus 
of animals including the ape, monkey, and the like; 
—a general name of the various tribes of monkeys, 

Sim/i-lar, a, [Fr. similaire, O. Sp. similar, It. 
similare, from Lat. similis, like, similar.] 

1. Exactly corresponding; resembling closely; 
precisely like. ; 





of 
»* 


SIMOUS 


2. Somewhat like; nearly corresponding; re- 
sembling in many respects. 

3. Of like substance or structure throughout; 
homogeneous; uniform, [Rare.] Boyle. 


Similar figures (Geom.), figures which differ from each 
other only in magnitude, being made up of the same num- 
ber of like parts similarly situated. — Similar rectilineal 
Jigures, such as have their several angles respectively 
equal, each to each, and their sides about the equal angles 
proportional. — Similar solids, such as are contained by 
the same number of similar planes, similarly situated, 
and having like inclination to one another. Brande. 

Sim/i-lar/i-ty, n. [Fr. similarité.] The state of 
being similar; close likeness; perfect or partial re- 
semblance; as, a similarity of features. 

Hardly is there a similarity detected between two or three 
facts, than men hasten to extend it to all others. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 
Sim/i-lar-ly, adv. In a similar manner; in like 
manner; with resemblance. 
Sim/i-lar-y, a. Similar. [0bs.] 
dencies of similary words.” 
Sim/i-le, n.; pl. SIM/I-LEs. [Lat., from similis. See 
SimmILar.}] (het.) A word or phrase by which 
any thing is likened in one of its aspects to another; 
a similitude; a poetical or imaginative comparison. 
“ A good swift simile, but something currish.”’ Shak. 
St-mil'i-ter, n. [Lat., in like manner.] (ZLaw.) 
The technical designation of the form by which 
either party, in pleading, accepts the issue tendered 
by his opponent;—called sometimes a joinder in 
assue. Brande, 
Si-mil/i-tiide (30), n. [Fr. similitude, Sp. simili- 
tud, It. similitudine, Lat. similitudo, from similis, 
similar. ] 

1. The state of being similar or like ; resemblance ; 

likeness; as, similitude of substance. 
Let us make now man in our image, man 


“Rhyming ca- 
South. 


In our similitude. Ailton. 
Fate some future bard shall join 
In sad similitude of griefs to mine. Pope. 


2. The act of likening one thing to another; fan- 
ciful or imaginative comparison; simile, 

Tasso, in his similitudes, never departed from the woods; 
that is, his comparisons were taken from the country. Dryden. 

3. A representation, semblance, or copy; a fac- 
simile. [fare.] 

Si-mil/i-ta/di-na-ry, a, 
similitude. [Obs.] 

Sim/i-lor, n. [Fr., from Lat. similis, similar, and 
Fr. or, Lat. aurum, gold; Sp. similor, It. similoro.] 
An alloy of copper and zine resembling brass, but 
of a golden color. Ure. 

Sim/i-otis,a. [From Lat. simia, an ape.] Pertain- 
ing to, or resembling, a monkey ; monkey-like. 
“That strange simiows, school-boy passion of giv- 
ing pain to others.” S. Smith. 

Sim/i-tar,n, See CIMETER. 

Sim/mer,v.i. [imp. & p.p.SIMMERED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. SIMMERING.] [Prov. Eng. also simper ;—an 
onomatopoetic word.] To boil gently, or with a 
gentle hissing; to begin to boil. 

Sim/mer, v.¢t. To cause to boil gently. 

Sim/nel,n. [O. Fr. simenel, cake or bread of wheat 
flour, L. Lat. simenellws, wheat bread, from Lat. 
simila, the finest wheat flour; whence also N. H. 
Ger. semmel, O. H. Ger. simelo, semmalo, simila, 
semala, L. Ger. semel, Dan, simle, Sw. simla, wheat 
pbread.] A kind of cake made of fine flour; a crack- 
nel. Obs.) ‘*Not common bread, but wassel 
bread, and simmnels for his diet.” Fuller. 

Si-mO/ni-ae, n. [Fr. simoniaque, Pr. simoniac, 
Sp. & It. simoniaco, L. Lat. simoniacus. See Sim- 
ONY.] One who practices simony, or who buys or 
sells preferment in the church, Ayliffe. 

Sim/o-ni/ae-al, a. Guilty of, consisting cf, in- 
volving, or pertaining to, simony. 

He [Savonarola] glanced at the voluptuousness of the popes, 
at the flagitious profligacy of their lives, and at the simoniacal 
arts by which they grasped at the popedom. J. S. Harford, 

Sim/o-ni/ae-al-ly, adv. In a simoniacal man- 
ner. 

Si-m0/ni-an (Synop., § 180), 2, 
ers of Simon Magus. 

Saint Simonian. See SArnt-SMoNIAN. 


Si-m0/ni-otis, a. Partaking of simony; given to 


Involving or expressing 


One of the follow- 


simony. [Obs.] Milton, 
Sim/o-nist, n. _One who practices or defends 
simony. [are.] Craig. 


Sim/on-y,n. [Fr. simonie, Pr., Sp., Pg., It., & L. 
~ Lat. simonia, from Simon Magus, who wished to 
purchase the power of conferring the Holy Spirit. 
Acts viii.] The crime of buying or selling eccle- 
siastical preferment; or the corrupt presentation 
of any one to an ecclesiastical benefice for money 
or reward, 
Si-moom/’, [Ar. samfim, from samma,_ to 
Si-moon/’, poison. Cf. SAMIEL.| <A hot, dry 
wind, that blows occasionally in Arabia, Syria, and 
the neighboring countries, generated by the ex- 
treme heat of the parched deserts or sandy plains. 
Its approach is indicated by a redness in the air, 
SiV/mouts,a, [Lat. simus, Gr. cipués.] 
1. Having a very flat or snub nose, with the end 
turned up. 
2. Concave, 


n. 


‘The simous part of the liver.” 
Browne, 
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Sim/per, v.i. [Proy. Ger. zimpern, zimpein, to be 


affectedly coy.] 
1. To glimmer; to twinkle. [Obs.] 


The house is here before us, 
The candles all are out; 
But one i’ the paren 

I see it simper hither. 


Yet can I mark how stars above 
Simper and shine. 


Beau. & Fi. 


Herbert. 


9. To smile in a silly, affected, or conceited man- 
ner, 
Behold yon simpering dame. Shak. 


Sim/per,n. A smile with an air of silliness, affecta- 


tion, or conceit. Addison. 
Sim/per-er, n. One who simpers. ‘‘ A simperer 
that a court affords.” Neville. 


Sim/per-ing-ly, adv. 
with a silly smile. 
Sim/ple, a. [compar. SIMPLER; superl. SIMPLEST. ] 
ee. & Sp. simple, Pr. simple, semple, Pg. simples, 
t. simplice, semplice, Lat. simplex, simplicis, per- 
haps from semel, once, a single time, and plicare, to 
fold; or from sine, without, and plica, a fold.] 

1. Single; not complex; not infolded or entan- 
gled; uncombined; not compounded; not blended 
with something else; not complicated; as, a simple 
substance; a simple idea; a simple sound; a simple 
machine. 

2. Plain; unadorned; as, simple dress. ‘Simple 
truth.” Spenser. 

3. Not given to artifice, stratagem, or duplicity ; 
undesigning; sincere; true. 

Full many fine men go upon my score, as simple as I stand 
here, and I trust them. Marston. 

Must thou trust Tradition’s simple tongue? Byron. 


4. Unmistakable; clear; intelligible; as, a sim- 

ple statement. 
5. Artless in manner; unaffected ; unconstrained ; 
inartificial; straightforward. t 
In simple manners all the secret lies. 


In a simpering manner ; 


Young. 


6. Weak ‘in intellect; not wise or sagacious; of 
but moderate understanding or attainments; hence, 
foolish; silly. ‘A simple husbandman in garments 
gray.” Spenser. 

The simple believeth every word; but the prudent man 
looketh well to his going. Prov, xiv. 15. 


7. Humble; lowly. [Obs.] 


Clergy and laity,... gentle and simple, made the fuel of the 
same fire. Fuller. 


8. (Bot.) Without subdivisions; entire; as, a 
simple stem; a simple leaf; a simple flower. 

9. (Chem.) Not having been, or not capable of 
being, decomposed, or separated into two or more 
elementary bodies; elementary. 

10. (Afin.) Homogeneous. Dana. 


Simple contract (Law), any contract, whether verbal 
or written, which is not of record or under seal. Smith. 
Chitty. — Simple equation (Math.), an equation of the 
first degree. Math. Dict. — Simple interest. See INTER- 
Est. — Simple larceny. See LARCENY. — Simple obliga- 
tion (Civil Law), an obligation which does not depend for 
its execution upon any event provided for by the parties, 
or which is not agreed to become void on the happening 
of any such event. Burriil. 

Syn. — Single; uncompounded; unmingled; unmixed; 
mere; uncombined; elementary; plain; artless; sincere; 
harmless; undesigning; frank; open; unaffected; inarti- 
ficial; unadorned; credulous; silly; foolish; shallow; 
unwise. — SIMPLE, SILLY, STUPID. One who is simple is 
unconscious of his own ignorance, and falls into mistakes 
either from a deficiency of intellect or want of experience 
and intercourse with mankind. One who is silly is not 
only weak in intellect, but is self-satisfied or pleased with 
his folly, and even mistakes it for wisdom, One who is 
stupid is like one stupefied, dull of apprehension, and 
slow to feel. 

Iam a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning. Shak. 
He is the companion of the silliest people in their most silly 


pleasure; he is ready for every impertinent entertainment and 
diversion. Law. 
If I by chance succeed, 
Know, I am not so stupid or so hard, 
Not to feel praise or fame’s deserved reward. Dryden. 


ent n. [Fr. & Sp. simple, Pg. simples, It. sem- 
plice. 
1. Something not mixed or compounded. 

2. (Med.) A medicinal plant; —so called because 
each vegetable is supposed to possess its particular 
yatue and therefore to constitute a simple rem- 
edy. 


We walked into a large garden, esteemed for its furniture 


one of the fairest, especially for simpies and exotics. velyn. 
Sim/ple, v.i. To gather simples or plants. 
Simpling on the flowery hills he strayed. Garth. 


Sim/ple-heiirt/ed, a. Having asimple heart; sin- 
gle-hearted; ingenuous; guileless. W. Scott. 

Sim/ple-mind/ed, a. Having a simple mind; art- 
less; undesigning; unsuspecting, Blackstone, 

Sim/ple-mind/ed-ness, n. The state or quality 
of being simple-minded; artlessness. 

Sim/ple-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
simple; simplicity; as, the simpleness of the ele- 
ments. 

Sim/pler, n. One who collects simples, or medici- 
nal plants; a herbalist; a simplist. 

Sim/pless, n. 


Sim/ple-ton (sim/pl-tun), 7. 


Sim-pli¢/i-ty, n. 


Sim /pli-fi-ea/tion, n. 


Sim/pli-fy, v. ¢. 


Sim/plist, n. 


Sim-plist/ie, a. 


Sim/i-la/eher, 
Sim/i-1a’ehre, 


S. 
Sim/i-lar, n. 


Sim/i-lite, v. f. 


Sim/ii-late, a. 


Sinn /ii-la/tion, n. 


Si/mul-ta/ne-otis (Synop., § 130), a. 


Si/mul-ta/ne-ouis-ly, adv. 


Si/mul-ta/ne-olis-ness, n. 


Sim/ul-ty, n. 


[O. Fr. simplesse, Pr., Sp., & Pg. | Sin, n. 
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simpleza, It. semplicezza.] 


Simplicity; silliness. 
Obs. ] 


Spenser. 
[Cf. It. simplicione, 
semplicione.} A silly person; a person of weak in- 
tellect; a trifler; a foolish person. 


Sim-pli/cian (sim-plish/an),. [O. Fr. simplicien.] 


An artless, unskilled, or undesigning person. 

[Fr. simplicité, Pr. simplicitat, 
Sp. simplicidad, It. simplicita, semplicita, Lat. sim- 
plicitas. See SIMPLE.) 

1. The quality of being simple, unmixed, or un- 
compounded; as, the simplicity of metals or of 
earths. 

2. The quality of being not complex, or of consist- 
ing of few parts; as, the simplicity of a machine. 

3. Artlessness of mind; freedom from a propen- 
sity to cunning or stratagem ; freedom from duplici- 
ty; sincerity ; want of acuteness and sagacity. 

Marquis Dorset, a man, for his harmless simplicity, neither 
misliked nor much regarded. ayward. 

4. Freedom from artificial ornament; plainness; 
as, the stmplicity of dress, of style, or of language. 

. Freedom from subtlety or abstruseness ; clear- 
sma 3 as, the simplicity of scriptural doctrines or 
truth. 

6. Weakness of intellect; silliness. Prov. i. 22. 

[Fr. simplification, Sp. sim- 
plificacion, It. simplificazione.] The act of simpli- 
fying, or making simple. 
[imp. & p. p. SIMPLIFIED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SIMPLIFYING.] [Fr. simplijier, Sp. simpli- 
jicar, It. simplificare, semplificare, L. Lat. simpliji- 
care, from simplex, simple, and facere, to make.] 
To make simple; to reduce from the complex state 
by analysis; to make clear by giving the explana- 
tion for; to show an easier or shorter process for 
doing or making. 

The collection of duties is drawn to a point, and so far sim- 
plified. Hamilton. 

It is important, in scientific pursuits, to be cautious in sim- 
plifying our deductions, Nicholson. 
One skilled in simples, or medica 
plants; a simpler. Browne. 
Of, or pertaining to, simples, ora 


simplist. [2are.] Wilkinson, 


Sim/pli-ty,n. Simplicity. [Obs.] Piers Plowman. 
Sim/plo-¢e, n. 
Simply, adv. 


See SYMPLOCE. 
1. Inasimple manner; without art; 
without subtlety; artlessly; plainly. 
Subverting worldly strong and worldly wise 
By simply meek. Hilton. 
2. When considered in or by itself; without ad- 
dition; alone; merely; solely; barely. 
They make that good or evil, which otherwise of itself were 


not simply the one nor the other. Hooker. 
Simply the thing Iam 

Shall make me live. Shak. 

3. Weakly; foolishly. Johnson. 


n. [Fr.simulacre, Pr. simulacra, 
Sp., Pg., & It. stmulacro, Lat. 
simulacrum, from similis, similar.] An image. 
Sir T. Elyot. 
[Lat. simulator, Fr. simulateur, Sp. 
simulador, It. simulatore. See SIMULATE,] One 
who pretends to be what he is not; one who, or that 
which, simulates or counterfeits something. 

Christ calleth the Pharisees hypocrites, that is to say, simu- 
lars, and painted sepulchers. Tidale, 
[imp. & p. p. SIMULATED ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SIMULATING.] [Lat. stmulare, simulatum, 
from similis, like, similar; It. simulare, Sp.,Pg., & 
Pr. simular, Fr. simuler.] Toassume the mere ap- 
pearance of without the reality; to assume the signs 
or indications of, falsely ; to counterfeit; to feign. 

The Puritans, even in the depths of the dungeons to which 
she had sent them, prayed, and with no simulated fervor, that 
she might be kept from the dagger of the assassin. JDacaulay. 
[Lat. semulatus, p.p. of simulare. 
See supra.] Feigned; pretended. Bale. 

[Lat. simulatio, Fr. simulation 
Pr. simulacio, Sp. simulacion, It. simulazione. | 
The act of simulating, or putting on what is not 
true ; — distinguished from dissimulation, which dis- 
guises or conceals what is true. 

Syn.— Counterfeiting; feint; pretense. 


Si/mul-ta-né/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being 


simultaneous; simultaneousness. De Quincey. 
[L. Lat. 
simultaneus, from Lat. simul, at the same time, to- 
gether ; It. & Sp. simultaneo, Fr. simultané. 
Existing or happening at the same time; as, simu 
taneous events. 

Simultaneous equations (Math.), equations in which 
the values of the unknown quantities entering them are 
the same in both or in all at the same time. 


At a simultaneous 
time or in a simultaneous manner, 

The state or quality 
of being simultaneous; as, the simultaneousness of 
transactionsin two different places. 

[O. Fr. simulté, Lat. simultas, a hos- 
tile encounter, enmity, grudge, from simul, togeth- 
er, and therefore originally a coming together or 
encounter of two persons or parties.] Private 
grudge or quarrel. [Obs.] . Jonson. 
[A-S. synn, syn, sin, Icel., Sw., & Dan. 


Sin, v. 7. 


Sin, adv. 
Si-na/ie, 
Si/na-it/ie, 


Sin/a-pine, n. 


Si-na'pis, n. 
’ 


Sin’/a-pism, n. 


Si-nip/o-line, n. 


Singe, adv. 





Sin¢e, prep. 


Since, conj. 


SINCE 


synd, L. Ger. siinne, siinn, O. D. sunde, N. D. zonde, 
O. ong sundia, O. H. Ger. suntia, sunta, N. H. Ger. 
siinde. 

1. Transgression of thelaw of God; disobedience 
of the divine command; any violation of God’s will, 
either in purpose or conduct; moral deficiency in - 
the character; iniquity. 


I think it no sin to cozen him. Shak. 
Inthralled 
By sin to foul exorbitant desires. Milton. 


(a Signa, or Sinna, is the consort of Loke; and from 
this name the English word sin is derived. Lncyc. Brit. 

2?" Sin is spoken of, in theology, as original or actual. 
Actual sin is the act of a moral agent in violating a known 
rule of duty. Original sin, as generally understood, is 
native depravity of heart, that want of conformity of 
heart to the divine will, that corruption of nature, or de- 
terioration of the moral character of man, which is sup- 
posed to be the effect of Adam’s apostasy, and which 
manifests itself in moral agents by positive acts of diso- 
bedience to the divine will. 


2. A sin-offering; an offering made to atone for 
sin; a sacrifice for sin. 


He hath made him to be sin for us who knew no sin. 2 Cor. y. 21. 


3. Avery wicked man. [Rare.] 


Thy ambition, 
Thou scarlet sin, robbed this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, Shak. 


[=~ Sin is used in the formation of some compound 
words of very obvious signification; as. sin-born, sin- 
bred, sin-oppressed, sin-polluted, sin-stung, sin-worn, 
and the like. 

Deadly or mortal sins (Rom. Cath. Church), willful 
and deliberate transgressions, which take away divine 
grace ;—in distinction from venial sins. The seven deadly 
sins are murder, lust, covetousness, gluttony, pride, envy; 
and idleness. : 

Syn.—Crime ; iniquity ; wickedness; wrong. See 
CRIME. 
imp. & p. p. SINNED; p. pr. & vb. n, SIN- 
NING.] [O. Hines eer A-S. syngian, O. H. Ger. 
suntion, sunton, M. H. Ger, stinden, N. H. Ger. 
siindigen, D. zondigen.] 

1. To depart voluntarily from the path of duty 
prescribed by God to man; to violate the divine 
law in any particular, by actual transgression or 
by the neglect or non-observance of its injunctions ; 
to violate any known rule of duty ; — often followed 
by against. 

Against thee, thee only, have I sinned. Ps. li. 4. 
All have sinned, and come short of the glory of God. J?om. iii. 23. 

2. To violate human rights, law, ov propriety; 

to commit an offense; to trespass. 
ITamaman 


More sinned against than sinning. Shak, 
And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of order, sins against the eternal cause. Pope. 


Since. [Obs.] 

Les [From Sinai, the mountain.] Of, 
or pertaining to, Mount Sinai; giv- 

en or made at Sinai, 


Sin/a-pie, a. (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or obtained 


from, sinapine;—said of a certain acid obtained 
from sinapine by the action of potash and soda. 
From Lat. sinapis, mustard.] 
(Chem.) A base obtained from the seeds of Sinapis 
alba, or white mustard, the solution of which is 
yellow. It can not be obtained pure, from its ten- 
dency to decompose. Gregory. 
[Lat.] (Bot.) A genus of plants; 
mustard. 


Sin/a-pis/ine, n. [Fr. sinapine. See infra.] (Chem.) 


A principle extracted from mustard seed. It is 
white, crystallizable, inodorous, and bitter. 
[Fr. sinapisme, Sp. sinapismo, It. 
sinapismo, senapismo, Lat. sinapismus, Gr. owario- 
p6s, from oivarifew, to apply a mustard blister, fr. 
civamt, civarv, Lat, sinapi, sinapis, mustard; A-S, 
senepe, O. H. Ger. senaf, N. H. Ger. senf.] (Med.) 
A cataplasm composed of mustard seed pulverized, 
with some other ingredients, and used as an exter- 
nal application. It is a powerful irritant. 
(Chem.) A substance obtained 
from essence of mustard by digesting it with hydra- 
ted oxide of lead. It crystallizes in shining, greasy 
flakes. 
[O. Eng. sythenes, sithence, sithens, 
syns, sin, sith, from A-8. sidhthan, sidhthan, sidh- 
han, sitlthan, sidhdhen, siodhdhan, seodhdhon, 
sedhdhan, sydhdhan, sydhthan, afterward, then, 
since, after, from sidh, late, lately, afterward, and 
than, for tham, to the, to this, to that; Icel. séd, O. 
Sax. sith, O. H. Ger. sid, M. H. Ger. sit, Goth. 
seiths, setthu, N. H. Ger. seit, Icel. sidan, Dan. 
siden, Sw. sedan, D. sint, sints, sinds, sidens, 
equivalent to sedert, L. Ger. sint, sunt, N. H. Ger. 
seitdem, O. H. Ger. sitdem, sitdes, sit diw. Of. SEN, 
Sry, and Siru.] In the time past, counting back- 
ward from the present; before this or now; from 
any time forward to the present; ago; as, two years 
since ; I have not seen him since, 
(See supra.] From the time of; in or 
during the time subsequent to; subsequently to; 
after ; — with a past event or time for the object. 
The Lord hath blessed thee, since my coming. Gen. xxx. 30. 


1. Since the time when; from the 
(past) time that, 
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SINCERE 


As he spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, which have 
been since the world began. Luke i. 70. 
2. From (inferentially), or in view of, the fact 
that; seeing that; because; considering, 
Since truth and constancy are vain, 
Since neither love, nor sense of pain, 
Nor force of reason, can persuade, — 
Then let example be obeyed. Glanville. 
Syn.— Because; for; as; inasmuch as; considering. 
See BECAUSE. 

Sin-¢cére’, a. 
ak, [Fr. sincere, Sp. & It. sincero, Lat. sincerus, 
which is said to be composed of sine, without, and 
cera, wax, as if applied originally to pure honey. ] 

1. Pure; unmixed; unadulterated, ‘‘ A joy which 
never was sincere till now.” Dryden. 
There is no sincere acid in any animal juice. Arbuthnot. 
2. Unhurt; uninjured. [0Obs.] 
The inviolable body stood sincere. Dryden. 
3. Being in reality what it appears to be; haying 
a character which corresponds with the appearance ; 
not simulated or falsely assumed; true; real. ‘“/ 
sincere intention of pleasing God by all our ac- 
tions.” Law. 
Syn. — Hearty ; honest ; unfeigned; unvarnished; 
real; true; unaffected; inartificial; frank; upright; un- 
dissembling. See Hrarry. 

Sin-cére/ly, adv. Ina sincere manner; honestly; 
unfeignedly; as, to speak one’s mind sincerely; to 
love virtue sincerely. 

Sin-cére/ness, n. The state or quality of being sin- 
cere; sincerity. 

Sin-¢cér/i-ty, n. [Fr. sincérité, Sp. sinceridad, It. 
sincerita, Lat. sinceritas.] The state or quality of 
being sincere; honesty of mind or intention; free- 
dom from simulation, hypocrisy, disguise, or false 
pretense, 


[compar. SINCERER; super!, SINCER- 


I protest in the sincerity of love. Shak. 
Sin-cip/i-tal, a. (Anat.) Of, or pertaining to, the 
sinciput. 

The parietal bones have been called sincipital. Dunglison. 

Stn’'ci-pit,n. [Lat., from semi, half, and caput, the 
head. Cf. Gr. tiutepadacov, jycxepadrov, nytxépa- 
ae) (Anat.) The fore part of the head from the 
forehead to the coronal suture. 

Sin/don, n. [Lat., a kind of fine Indian cotton stuff, 
Gr. cwddr, probably derived from 'Ivdés, Sinde.] 

1. A wrapper. [Obs.] ‘‘ Wrapped in sindons of 
fine linen.” Bacon. 

2. (Surg.) A small piece of rag or round pledget 
introduced into the hole in 
the cranium made by a tre- 
phine. Dunglison. 

Sime,n. [Fr. sinus, It. & Sp. 
seno, from Lat. sinus, a bent 
surface, acurve.] (Triyonom- 
etry.) (a.) The length of a per- 
pendicular drawn from one 
extremity of an arc to the di- 
ameter drawn through the 
other extremity. (b.) The per- 
pendicular itself. 

Artificial sines, logarithms of the natural sines, or loga- 
rithmic sines. — Natural sines, the decimals expressing 
the values of the sines, the radius being unity. — Sine of 
an angle, the sine of the are which measures the angle. — 
Versed sine, that part of the diameter between the sine 
and the are. Hutton. 


S7/ne, prep. [Lat.] Without. 

Si/ne-etir’/al (89), a. Of, or pertaining to, a sine- 
cure; in the nature of a sinecure. 

Si/ne-etire, n. [Fr. sinécure, from Lat. sine, with- 
out, and cura, care, L. Lat. acure.] 

1. An ecclesiastical benefice, without the care of 
souls. Ayliffe. 

2. An office or position which requires or involves 
no labor or active service. ‘‘ A lucrative sinecure in 
the Excise.” Macaulay. 

Si/ne-eiire, v.¢. To putin asinecure. 

Si/ne-etir/ism, n. [Fr. sinécurisme.] The state of 
having a sinecure. 

Si/ne-etir/ist, n. 
a sinecure. 

Sin/é-pite, n. Lat. sinapi, sinapis, mustard.] 
Something resembling mustard-seed. De Costa. 

Sin/’ew (sin/yy), n. [A-S. sinewe, and sinu, O. H. 
Ger. senewa, senawa, senwa, N. H. Ger. sehne, D. 
zenuw, Icel. sin, Sw. sena, Dan. sene.] 

1. (Anat.) That which unites a muscle to a bone; 
a tendon. 

2. Muscle; nerve. [Rare.] 

3. That which supplies strength. 

The bodies of men, munition, and money, may justly be 
called the sinews of war. Raleigh. 

Sin/ew (sin/yy)), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SINEWED; p. 
pr. & vb. Nn. SINEWING.] To knit as by sinews. 

We should find that creatures now stuck up for long tor- 
tures... might, if properly treated, serve to sinew the state in 
time of danger. Goldsmith. 

Sin’/ewed (sin/yyd), a. 1. Furnished with sinews; 
as, a strong-sinewed youth. 

2. Strong; firm; vigorous. 

When he sees 
Ourselves well sinewed to our defense. Shak. 
Sin/ew-i-ness (sin/yy-), ”. The state or quality of 
being sinewy. . 
Sin/ew-ish (sin/yy-), a. Sinewy. [Obs.] Holinshed. 


Sine. 


[Fr. sinécwriste.] One who has 


Davies. 
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Sin/ew-less, a. Having no sinews, and hence no 
strength or vigor. 

Sin/ew-olis, a. Sinewy. [0bs.] Holinshed. 

Sin’/ew-shrtink, a. (/ar.) Having the sinews 
under the belly shrunk by excess of fatigue, as a 
horse; gaunt-bellied, 

Sin’ew-y (sin/yy]-y),@. 1. Pertaining to, consisting 
of, or resembling a sinew or sinews. 

The sinewy thread my brain lets fall. Donne. 

2. Well braced with sinews; nervous; strong; 
vigorous; firm; as, the sinewy Ajax. ‘‘A man 
whose words and conversation were so close and 
sinewy.” Hare. 

Sin/ful, a. [A-S. synfull.] 1. Tainted with, or full 
of, sin; wicked; iniquitous; criminal; unholy; as, 
sinful men. 

Ah, sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity! Jsa. i. 4. 

2. Containing sin, or consisting in sin; contrary 
to the laws of God; as, sinful actions; sinful 
thoughts; sinful words. 

Sin/ful-ly, adv. Ina sinful manner; wickedly; in- 
iquitously; criminally. 

Sin/ful-mess,n. The quality or state of being sin- 
ful, or contrary to the divine will; wickedness; in- 
iquity; criminality; as, the sinfulness of an action; 
the sinfulness of thoughts or purposes. 

Sing, v.i. [imp. SUNG, or SANG (obsolescent); p. p. 
SUNG; p. pr. & vb. n. SINGING.] [A-S., O. Sax., & 
O. H. Ger. singan, N. H. Ger. singen, D. zingen, 
O. Fries. sionga, Goth. siggvan, Icel. syngia, Sw. 
sjunga, Dan. synge.] 

1. To utter sounds with musical inflections or 
melodious modulations of voice, as fancy may dic- 
tate, or according to the notes of a song or tune. 

The noise of them that sing doIhear, 2. xxxii. 18. 


2. To utter sweet or melodious sounds, as birds. 
Singing birds in silver cages hung. Dryden. 
3. To make a small, shrill sound; as, the air sings 
in passing through a crevice. 
O’er his head the flying spear 
Sang innocent, and spent its force in air. Pope. 
4. To tell or relate something in numbers or 
verse; to celebrate something in poetry. 
Bid her... sing 
Of human hope by cross events destroyed. Prior. 
Sing, v.¢. 1. To utter with musical modulations of 
voice. 
And they sing the song,of Moses, the servant of God, and 
the song of the Lamb. Rev. xv. 3. 
2. To celebrate in song; to give praises to in 
verse; to relate or rehearse in numbers, verse, or 
poetry. 
Arms and the man I sing. Dryden. 
The last, the happiest British king, 
Whom thou shalt paint or I shall sing. Addison. 
Singe, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SINGED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. ea ye. & O. H. Ger. sengan, N. 
H. Ger. sengen, D. zengen, originally to cause to 
sing, from singan, to sing, because the sound pro- 
duced by burning slightly seems to be a kind of 
singing. | 
1. To burn slightly or superficially; to burn the 
surface of; to burn the ends or outside of; as, to 
singe the hair or the skin. 


Thunderbolts singe my white head. Shak, 
Thus riding on his curls he seemed to pass 
A rolling fire along, and singe the grass. Dryden. 


2. (Calico Manuf.) To remove the nap of, as cali- 
co, in order to prepare it for printing or dyeing, by 
passing it rapidly over a red-hot bar, or through a 
flame, as of gas. 

Singe,n. <A burning of the surface; aslight burn. 
Sing/’er, n. [From sing.] 1. One who sings. 

= One whose profession is to sing; an accom- 

plished musician with the voice; as, a chorus of 


singers. 
Sing/er-ess,n. A female who sings; a songstress. 
Obs.] Wycliffe. 


Sin/gha-lége/ (91), . sing. & pl. (Geog.) A native 
or inhabitant of Ceylon; in the plural, the people of 
Ceylon; Ceylonese. [Written also Cingalese. ] 

Sing/ing-book, n. A book containing music for 
singing; a book of tunes. 

Sing/ing-ly, adv. With sounds like singing; with 
a kind of tune. 

Sing/ing-man, n.; pl. SING/ING-MEN. A man 
who sings, or is employed to sing, as in cathedrals. 

Sing/ing-mas’ter, n, A music-master; one who 
teaches vocal music. ; 

Sing/ing-sehool, n. A school in which persons 
are instructed in singing. 

Sing/ing-woem/an, 7.; pl. SING/ING-WOM/EN 
(-wim/en). A woman employed to sing. 

Sin/gle (sing/gl, 82), a. [Lat. singulus.] 

1. One only, as distinguished from many, or the 
whole; consisting of one alone; individual; sepa- 
rate; as, a single star; a single city; a single act. 

No single man is born with aright of controlling the opin- 
ions of all the rest. Pope. 

2, Alone; haying no companion, 

Who single hast maintained, 
Against revolted multitudes, the cause of truth. AJfilton. 

3. Hence, unmarried; as, a single man; a single 
woman. 

Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness. 
Single chose to live, and shunned to wed. 


Shak. 
Dryden. 








SINGULAR : 


4. Not twisted or combined with others; not 
a as, a single thread; a single strand of 
& rope. 

5. Performed by one person, or one on each side; 
as, a single combat. 


These shifts refuted, answer thy appellant, . 
Who now defies thee thrice to Seugls igual.” 
As a petty enterprise of small enforce. 


6. Uncompounded; pure; unmixed. 


Simple ideas are opposed to complex, and single to com- 
pound. Watts. 


7. Hence, unprejudiced; unbiased; sincere, 


Milton. 


I speak it with a single heart. Shak. 
8. Small; weak; silly. [Ovs.] ‘My single state 
of man.” Shak. 


Single ale, beer, or drink, small ale, &c., as contrasted 
with double ale, &c., which is stronger. Nares.— Single 
bill, a written engagement, generally under seal, for the 
payment of money, without a penalty. Burrill. — Single 
entry. (Book-keeping.) See BOOK-KEEPING. 

Stnigle (sing’gl), v.t. [imp. & p. p. SINGLED; p.pr. 
& vb. nN. SINGLING. ] 

1. To select, as an individual person or thing, 
from among a number; to choose out from others; 
to separate. ‘* A dog who can single out his master 


in the dark.” Bacon. 
His blood! she faintly screamed, her mind 

Still singling one trom all mankind. T. Moore. 

2. To sequester; to withdraw; to retire. [Obs.] 


An agent singling itself from consorts.” Hooker. 
3. To take alone, or one by one. ‘‘Men...com- 
mendable when they are singled.” Hooker. 
Sin/gle, v.i. To take a gait between a pace and 
trot ;— said of a horse. 

Many very fleet horses, when overdriven, adopt a disagree- 
able gait, which seems to be a cross between apace anda trot, 
in which the two legs of one side are raised almost, but not 
quite, simultaneously. Such horses are said to single, or to be 
single-footed. W. S. Clarke. 

Sin/gle-hand/ed, a. 1. Having one hand or work- 
man only. 

2. Alone; by one’s self; unassisted. 

Sin/sle-heirt/ed,a. Having a single or honest 
heart; without duplicity. 

Sin/gle-mind/ed, a. Having a single purpose; 
hence, artless; ingenuous; guileless. 

Sin’gle-mess, n. 1. The state of being single, or 
separate from all others; the opposite of double- 
ness, complication, or multiplicity. 

2. Freedom from duplicity, or secondary and self- 
ish ends; purity of mind or purpose; simplicity; 
sincerity; as, singleness of belief; singleness of 
heart. 

Sin/gles (sing/glz), n. pl. The reeled filaments of 
silk, twisted to give them firmness. 

Sin’gle-seed/ed, a. Containing one seed only. 

Sin’/gle-stick, n. 1. A cudgel used in fencing or 
fighting. 

2. A game at cudgels, in which he who first 
brings blood from his adversary’s head is pro- 
nounced victor. Halliwell. 

Sin’/gle-tree, nm. The cross-piece of a carriage to 
which the traces of a harnessed horse are fixed; a 
whiftletree. 

(r- A single-tree is fixed upon each end of another 
cross-piece, called the double-tree, when two horses draw 
abreast. Haldeman. 

Sin/gle-valved, a. Haying one valve only. 

Sin/glin,n. Asingle gleaning; a handfulof gleaned 
grain. [Prov, Eng.] 

Sin/glo,n. A fine kind of tea, with large, flat leaves, 
not much rolled. Simmonds. 

Sin/gly, adv. 1. Individually; particularly; as, to 
make men singly and personally good. 

2. Only; by one’s self. 

Look thee, ’tis so, thou singly honest man, Shak. 

3. Without partners, companions, or associates; 
as, to attack another singly. ‘‘At omber singly to 


decide their doom.” Dryden. 
4. Honestly; sincerely. [fare.] Johnson. 
5. Singularly, [ Obs.| “An edict singly un- 
just.” Milton. 


Sing/-sdng,n. 1. Bad singing. 
2. A drawling tone, as of a monotonous or badly 
executed song. 
Sing’ster, n, 
[ Obs.] 
Sin/gu-lar, a. 
gle; Fr. singulier 
gulare, singolare. | 


A female who sings; a songstress. 

Wycliffe. 
[Lat. singularis, from singulus, sin- 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. singular, It. sin- 


1. Separate from others; single. babes) sce O 
try the matter in a singular combat.” _Holinshed. 
2. (Logic.) Existing by itself; single; individual. 
That idea which represents one determinate thing, is called 
asingular idea, whether simple, complex, or compound. atts. 
3. (Gram.) Denoting one person or thing; as, 
the singular number ;— opposed to dual and plu- 
ral. 

4. Standing by itself; out of the ordinary course 
of things; unusual; uncommon; as, a singular phe- 
nomenon, 

So singular a sadness 
Must have a cause as strange as the effect. Denham. 

5. Distinguished as existing in a very high de- 
gree; rarely equaled; eminent; extraordinary; as, 
aman of singular gravity or attainments. 

6. Distinguished as departing from general usage 
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SINGULAR 


or expectations; odd; whimsical; — often implying 
something censurable or not approved. 
His zeal 
None seconded, as singular and rash. Dilton. 
7, Being alone; belonging to, or being, that of 
which there is but one; unique. 
These busts of the emperors and empresses are scarce, and 
some of them almost singular in their kind. Addison. 
Singular point in a curve (Math.), a point at which 
the curve possesses some peculiar properties, not pos- 
sessed by other points of the curve, as a cusp-point, or 
a multiple-point. ath. Dict.— Singular proposition 
(Logic), a proposition having asits subject a singular term, 
or a common term limited by means of a singular sign to 
an individual. Whately. — Singular term, a term which 
represents or stands for a single individual. 
Syn.—Unexampled; unprecedented; eminent; ex- 
traordinary; remarkable; uncommon; rare; unusual; 
peculiar; strange; odd; eccentric; fantastic. 
Sin’gu-lar,n. 1. Anindividual instance; a partic- 
ular. [Obs.] More. 
2. (Gram.) The singular number. 
Sin’gu-lar-ist, n. One who affects singularity. 
Obs.) Barrow. 
Sin/gu-larfity, n. [Fr. singularité, Pr. singu- 
laritat, Sp. singularidad, It. singularita, singo- 
larita, Lat. singularitas. | 
1. The state of being singular; some character or 
quality of a thing by which it is distinguished from 
all, or from most, others; peculiarity. 
Pliny addeth this singularity to that soil, that the second 
year the very falling of the seeds yieldeth corn. Addison. 
I took notice of this little figure for the singularity of the 
instrument. Addison. 
2. Possession of a particular or exclusive privi- 
lege, prerogative, or distinction. 
No bishop of Rome ever took upon him this name of singu- 
larity [universal bishop]. looker. 
Catholicism . . . must be understood in opposition to the 


legal singularity of the Jewish nation. Pearson. 
3. Celibacy. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 
Sin’gu-lar-ize,v.¢. To make single. [Obs.] 


Sin’eu-lar-ly, adv. 1. In a singular manner; pe- 
culiarly; strangely; oddly. 

2. So as to express one, or the singular number. 

Sin/gulf, n. [See SrncuLT.] A sigh or sobbing; 
asob; ahiccough. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Sin/eult, n. [Lat. singultus, originally an uttering 
of single sounds, from singulus. See SINGLE.] A 
sigh or sobbing; a hiccough. [0Obs.] Browne. 

Sin-gtlt/ots, a. (Med.) Relating to, or affected 
with, hiccough. Dunglison. 

Sin-giel/tws, n. [Lat.] (Med.) Hiccough. See 
HiccouGH. : 

Sin/i-eal, a. [From sine.] Pertaining to a sine; 
employing, or founded upon, sines. 

Sinical quadrant, a kind of quadrant the index of 
which is divided according to sines, or sometimes into 
equal parts. ITutton. 

Sin/is-ter (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. sinister, Fr. si- 
nistre, It. sinistro, Sp. siniestro.]} 

1. On the left hand, or the side of the left hand; 
left;—opposed to dexter or right; as, the sinister 
side of an escutcheon, — which is the side opposite 
to the right hand of the beholder. See Escurcu- 
EON. ‘Here on his sinister cheek.” Shak. 

2. Unlucky; inauspicious; disastrous; injurious; 
evil; — the left being usually regarded as the un- 
lucky side; as, sinister influences. 

The duke of Clarence was soon after, by sinister means, 
made clean away. Shak. 

3. Wrong, as springing from indirection or ob- 
liquity of purpose; perverse; dishonest; as, sinister 
aims. 

He scorns to undermine another’s interest by any sinister or 
inferior arts. South. 

Sinister aspect (Astrol.), an appearance of two planets 
happening according to the succession of the signs, as Sat- 
urn in Aries, and Mars in the same degree of Gemini. 

(2 This word, among the poets, is usually accented 
st-nis'ter. 

Sin/is-ter-hand/ed, a. Left-handed. 

Sin/is-ter-ly, adv. 

Sin/is-tral, a. 
left; sinistrous. 

2. (Conch.) Having the turns of the spiral made 
to the left; —the same as reversed. 

Sin/is-tral/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being 
sinistral. 

Sin/is-tral-ly, adv. Toward the left. 

Sin/is-trér/sal, a. [Lat. sinistrorsus, sinistrover- 
sus, toward the left side, from sinister, left, and 
vertere, vortere, versum, vorsum, to turn.) Rising 
from left to right, as a spiral line, or helix. 

Sin/is-trérse/ (125), a. [See supra.] (Bot.) Turn- 
ing to the left. Gray. 

Sin/is-trotis, a. [See SinistEr.] [Rare.] 

1. Being on the left side; inclined to the left; sin- 
istral. Browne. 

2. Wrong; absurd; perverse. 

A knave or fool can do no harm, even by the most sinistrous 
and absurd choice. Bentley. 

Sin/is-trotis-ly, adv. 1. In a sinistrous manner; 
perversely; wrongly; unluckily. 

2. With a tendency to use the left hand. 

Many, in their infancy, are sinistrously disposed, and divers 
continue all their lives left-handed. Browne. 


Sink (82),7.¢. [imp. & p. p. SUNK (the old imp. SANK 


[ Obs.] 
In a sinister manner. A. Wood. 
1. Pertaining, or inclining, to the 
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is nearly obsolete); p. p7. & vb. n. SINKING.] [A-S. 
& O. Sax. sincan, O. H. Ger. sinchan, N. H. Ger. 
sinken, D. zinken, Dan. synke, Sw. sjunka, Goth. 
siggqvan, Icel. & O. Fries. stga, O. Sax., A-S., & 
O. H. Ger. sigan, O. Ger. siegen, D. zijgen.] 
1. To fall by the force of gravity ; to descend lower 
and lower; to fall gradually ; to subside. 
I sink in deep mire. 
He sunk down in his chariot. 2 Kings ix. 24. 
The Alps and Pyrenees sink before him. Addison. 
2. To enter deeply; to fall or retire beneath or 
below the surface. 
The stone sunk into his forehead. 1 Sam. xvii. 49. 
3. Hence, to be impressed; to enter so as to make 
an abiding impression. 
Let these sayings sink down into your ears. Duke ix. 44. 
4. To be overwhelmed or depressed. 
Our country sinks beneath the yoke. Shak, 
5. To fail in strength; to decline; to decay; to 
decrease. 


Ps. xix. 2. 


Let not the fire sink or slacken. Mortimer. 
6. To decrease in volume, as ariver; to become 
diminished in volume or quantity. 
Sink, v.¢. 1. To cause to sink; to put under water; 
to immerse in a fluid; as, to sink a ship. 
2. To depress; to degrade. 
I mean not that we should sink our figure out of covetous- 
ness. ltogers. 
3. To plunge into destruction, 
If I have a conscience, let it sink me. Shak. 
4. To make, by digging or delving; as, to sink a 
pit or a well. 
5. To bring low; to reduce in quantity ; to waste. 


You sunk the river with repeated draughts. Addison. 
6. To cause to decline or fall. 
Thy cruel and unnatural lust of power 
Has sunk thy tather more than all his years. Rowe. 


7. To conceal; to intercept; to appropriate. 

If sent with ready money to buy any thing, and you happen 
to be out of pocket, sink the money, and take up the goods on 
account. Swift. 

8. To keep out of sight; to suppress. 

He showed a courtly willingness to sink obnoxious truth. 

Robertson. 

9. To lower in value or amount; as, great impor- 
tations may sink the price of goods. 

10. To reduce in amount; to diminish or annihi- 
late by payment; as, to sink the national debt. 

Sinking fund (Finance), a fund created for sinking or 
paying a public debt, or purchasing the stock for the goy- 
ernment. 

Syn.—To fall; subside; drop; droop: lower; decline; 
decay; decrease; lessen. 

Sink,n. 1. A drain to carry off filthy water; ajakes. 

2. A shallow box or vessel of wood, stone, iron, 
or other material, connected with a drain, and used 
for receiving filthy water, &c., as in a kitchen. 

3. A hole or depression in land or rock, where 
waters sink and are lost;—called also sink-hole. 
[U. S.] Bartlett. 

Sink/er,n. 1. A weight on something, as on a fish- 
line, to sink it. 

2. One of the thin plates, or slips, of steel that aid 
in forming the loops upon the needles, in knitting- 
machines. 

Sink’-hole, n. 
through. 

Sin/less,a. [From sin.] 1. Free from sin; pure; 
perfect; as, Christ yielded a sinless obedience. 

2. Innocent of transgression or trespass. 

No thoughts like mine his sinZess soul profane. 

Sin/less-ly, adv. 

Sin/less-mess, 7. 
fect innocence, 

Sin/’ner, 7. 1. One who has sinned; an offender. 

2. Especially, one who has sinned without re- 
penting of it; a persistent or unrepenting sinner; 
one condemned by the law of God. 

Sin/’ner, v. 7. To act as.a sinner. [Humorous.] 
‘Whether the charmer sinner it or saint it.” Pope. 

Sin’/ner-ess, n. A female sinner; a woman who 
sins. [Obs.} Wycliffe. 

Sin/net, n. The same as SENNIT. See SENNIT. 

Sin/-df/fer-ing, n. [From sin and offering.] A 
sacrifice for sin; something offered as an expiation 
for sin. 

Sin’o-légue, n. [Sinim, China, or the Chinese, 
and Gr. Aéyos ; formed like theologue.] A scientific 
student of Chinese; one versed in the Chinese lan- 
guage, literature, history, and the like. 


Rees : 
Sin/o-per, n. (Min.) The same as SINOPLE. 


Sin/’o-pite (49), 

Sin/o-ple,n. [Fr. & Sp. sinople, Pg. stnople, sino- 
pla, It. senopia, from Lat. sinopis (sc. terra), Gr. 
ciwwris, cvwmrKy, a red earth or ocher found in 
Sinope, a town in Paphlagonia, on the Black Sea. ] 
(Min.) Red ferruginous quartz, of a blood-red 
or brownish-red color, sometimes with a tinge of 
yellow. It occurs in small but perfect crystals, and 
in masses that resemble some varieties of jasper. 

Sin’o-ple (sin/o-pl),m. (Her.) The tincture green ; 
vert; —so called in continental Europe. 

Sinqwe (sink), n. Cinque. See Cinque. [Obs.] 

Sin/ter, n. [Ger.] (Min.) Dross, as of iron; the scale 
which flies from iron when hammered ;— applied 
as a name to various,minerals. 


A hole for dirty water to run 


Dryden. 
In a sinless manner; innocently. 
The state of being sinless; per- 





SIPHON 


Calcareous sinter, a loose variety of carbonate of lime, 
composed of a series of successive layers, concentric, 
plain, or undulated, and nearly or quite parallel. It ap- 





pears under various forms. — Ceraunian sinter, avariety 


of quartz in the form of a tube; fulgurite. See FuLeu- 
RITE. — Pearl sinter, a variety of opal, of a pearly luster, 
occurring in globular and botryoidal masses. ana. — 
Stlicious sinter, a light, cellular or fibrous quartz; es- 
pecially, a stalactitic, fibrous, cauliflower-like, sometimes 
compact, concretion deposited by the Geysers of Iceland; 
—called also quartz sinter. Dana. 7 


Stn'foe,n. A kind of spice usedin the East Indies, 
consisting of the bark of a species of Laurus. 
[Written also sindoc.] P. Cyc. 

Sin/a-ate,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SINUATED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SINUATING.] [Lat. stnware, sinwatum, from 
sinus, a bending, acurve.] To bend in and out; to 
wind; to turn. Woodward. 

Sin/a-ate, a [Lat. sinuatus, 

Sin/i-a/ted ») DP. of sinware ; Fr. 
sinué.} (Bot.) Having the margin 
alternately bowed inward and out- 
ward; strongly wavy on the margin, 
with alternate concayities and con- 
vexities; having rounded lobes sepa- 
rated by sinuses. Gray. 

Sin/i-a/tion, 2. Lat. sinuatio. 
See supra.] A winding or bending 
in and out. 

Sinm/ti-Gse/ (125), a. 

Sin/i-ds/i-ty, n. 
It. sinewosita. | 

1. The quality of being sinuous, or bending in 
and out. . 

2. A series of bends and turns in arches or other 
irregular figures; a series of windings. ‘A line of 
coast certainly amounting, with its sinwosities, to 
more than 700 miles.” S. Smith. 

Sin/ii-otis, a. [Lat. sinwosus, from sinus, a bent 
surface, a curve; It. & Sp. sinwoso, Fr. sinueux.] 
Bending in and out; of a serpentine or undulating 
form; winding; crooked. ‘Streaking the ground 
with sinuous trace.” Milton. ‘Gardens bright 
with sinwows rills.” Coleridge. 

Sin/ii-otts-ly, adv. In a sinuous manner; wind- 
ingly; crookedly. 

Sinus, n.; Lat. pl. Si/NUS; Eng. pl. SI/NUS-ES. 
[Lat., a bent surface, a curve, the folds or bosom 
of a garment, &c., a bay.] 

1. An opening; a hollow; a bending. 

2. A bay of the sea; a recess in the shore, or an 
opening into the land. 

3. (Anat.) (a.) A cavity in a bone or other part, 
wider at the bottom than at the entrance. (b.) A 
venous canal into which several vessels empty 
themselves. (c.) The bosom. Dunglison. 

4. (Surg.) A little elongated cavity, in which pus 
is collecten.s an elongated abscess with only a small 
orifice. 

5. (Bot.) A hollow of a curved or rounded figure 
between two projecting lobes. Gray. 

6. (Conch.) A groove or cavity. Humble. 

Sip, v.t. [imp.& p.p.SIPPED (sipt); p.pr. &vb. n, 
SIPPING.] [A-S. stpan, O. D. sippen, L. Ger. sip- 
pen, sippken, allied to A-8. s&pan, to sip, suck up, 
drink, drink to excess, Icel. supa, Sw. supa, Dan. 
sdbe, L. Ger. supen, H. Ger. saufen. | 

1. To drink or imbibe in small quantities; espe- 
cially, to take in with the lips in small quantities, as 
a liquid; as, to sip tea, ‘‘ Every herb that sips the 
dew.” Milton. 

2. To draw into the mouth; to extract; as, a bee 
sips nectar from the flowers. 

3. To drink out of, 


They skim the floods, and sip the purple flowers. Dryden. 
Sip, v.7. To drink a small quantity; to take a fluid 
with the lips. 
Sip,n. 1. The taking of a liquor with the lips. 
2. A small draught taken with the lips; a slight 
taste. 





Sinuate Leaf. 


Sinuous. [fare.] Loudon, 
[Fr. sinuosité, Sp. sinwosidad, 


One sip of this 
Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight 
Beyond the bliss of dreams, Milton. 


A sip is all that the public ever care to take from reservoirs 
of abstract philosophy. De (Quincey. 


Sipe, v.i. [A-S. sipan, to distill, O.D. sijpen, zijpen, 
zijpelen, O. Fries. sipa.] To issue or flow slowly, 
as a fluid; to ooze; to seep. [Prov. Lng.] Grose. 

Siph/i-lis, n. The same as SYPHILIS, q. v. 

Si’/phoid, nm. A vase or apparatus for receiving and 
giving out gaseous waters. Simmonds. 

Siphon, 7. [Lat. sipho, siphonis, aa 
Gr. cigwr, Fr. siphon, Sp. sifon 
It. sifone.|[ Written also syphon.| 

1. A bent tube or pipe by 
which a liquid can be transferred 
from one vessel to another, over 
an intermediate elevation, by 
means of the pressure of the at- 
mosphere forcing the liquid up 
the branch of the tube immersed 
init, while the excess of weight with exhausting 
of the liquid in the other branch — tube. 

(when once filled) causes a continuous flow. The 
flow takes place only when the discharging orifice 
is lower than the surface of the liquid, and no 
part of the tube is higher above it, than the same 
liquid will rise by atmospheric pressure, that is, 





Siphons. 
a, common siphon; 
b, improved siphon 
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Pulciy three feet for water, thirty inches for mer- 
eury, &c. , 

2. (Zodl.) A tube of a membranous or calcareous 
nature, traversing the septa of a chambered shell; 
siphuncle ; — applied also to the tubular prolonga- 
tion of the mantle in certain univalve and bivalve 
mollusks, and, by Latreille, to the mouth of certain 

_ suetorious, crustaceous, and apterous insects. 
Si’phon-al, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, asiphon. 
Si-pho'ni-d, n. (Bot.) A genus of plants of which 
one species, S. Llastica, a tree found in the forests 
of Brazil and Guiana, and growing to the height of 
fifty or sixty feet, yields caoutchouc. Baird. 
Si-phodn/i¢c, a. Pertaining to a siphon. 
Si-phin/itfer, n. [Lat. sipho, siphonis, siphon, 
and ferre, to bear.] (Zoaty One of an order of 
cephalopods, including all those species which have 
a siphon contained within a polythalamous shell. 
Si/phonif/er-otis, a. [Lat. sipho, siphon, and 
Jerre,to bear.] Siphon-bearing, as the chambered 
shells of the nautilus, &c. Dana. 
eee preu chiate (-brank/i-),. [From si- 
phon and branchiz, q. v.; Fr. siphonobranche.] 
(Zo61.) One of an order of mollusks having asiphon 
or tube, by which the water to be inhaled is carried 
to the gills. 
Si/pho-n6s/tome, n. [Gr. cidwy, otpwrds, siphon, 
and oréna, mouth.] (Zodl.) One of a family of 
crustaceans, including those which have a siphon- 


shaped mouth for suction. Brande, 
Si’phun-ele (si/funk-kl), n. [Lat. siphwnculus, di- 
minutive of sipho; Fr. siphoncule. See SrpHon.] 


(Conch.) The opening which runs through the 
partitions of chambered or nautiloid shells, 
Si’/phun-eled, a. Havingasiphuncle. Buckland. 
Si-phiin’/eu-lar,a. Pertaining, to orresembling, a 
siphuncle. Buckland, 
Srtphitin/eu-la/ted, a. [N. Lat. siphunculatus, 
Fr. siphonculé.] Having a little siphon or spout. 
Sip/id, a. Having a taste or flavor; savory. [Obvs.] 


Sip’/per, 7. One who sips. 

BE Se nm. [From sip.] A small sop; a small, 
thin piece of bread mixed with milk or broth. 
[Obs. or Prov. Eng.] ‘‘ Your sweet sippets in 
widows’ houses.” Milton. 

Sip’pling, a. Sipping. [0bs.] ‘Taken after a 
sippling sort.” Holland. 


St Quis. [Lat..ifanyone.] (Zccl.) A notification 
by a candidate for orders of his intention to inquire 
whether any impediment may be alleged against him. 

Sir (18), . [O. Fr. sire, contracted from senre, from 
Lat, senior, an elder, elderly person, compar. of se- 
nex, senis, an aged person; Norm. Fr. sir, sire, 
lord; Pr. sire, sira, Sp. ser, sire, It. ser, sere, sire. 
See SIEuR and SEIGNIOR. ] 

1. A man of social authority and dignity; a mas- 
ter; a gentleman ;— applied as a title of deference 
or respect to any man of position, as is madam to 
a woman; also, in the plural, a general title by 
which a speaker addresses his hearers. ‘In the 


election of a si so rare.” Shak. 
Speak on, sir. Shak. 
But, sis, be sudden in the execution. Shak. 


2. A knight or baronet; — often applied as a pre- 
fix to the first or Christian name. 
Sir Iorace Vere, his brother, was the principal in the active 
part. ACON. 
3. A priest or curate; —often used contemptu- 
ously of the more illiterate of the clergy. [Obs.] 
(= ‘‘A title formerly applied to priests and curates 
in general, for this reason: dominus, the academical title 
of a bachelor of arts, was usually rendered by siz, in 
English, at the universities; so that a bachelor, who, in 
the books, stood Dominus Brown, was, in conversation, 
called Sir Brown. ... Therefore, as most clerical per- 
sons had taken that first degree, it became usual to style 
them sir.” ares. 
Instead of a faithful and painful teacher, they hire a Sir 
John, which hath better skill in playing at tables, or in keep- 
ing of a garden, than in God's word. Latimer. 
4. A master of arts in American colleges ; —ap- 
plied also to a bachelor of arts. [Obs.] 
Sir-ciir’,n. [Hind. & Per. sarkar, a superintend- 
ent, overseer, chief, from Per. sar, ser, the head, 
and kdr, Skr. kdra, action, work, business. ] 
1. A Hindoo clerk or writer. Malcom. 
_ Q. A district or province; acircar. See CIRCAR, 
Sir-diir’,n. (Hind. & Per. sardar, a chief, general, 
from sar, ser, the head, top, and dé@r, holding, 
keeping, possessing.] A native chief in Hindos- 
tan. Malcom. 
Sire, n. [O. Fr. sire, from Lat. senior, an elder, 
elderly person. See Sir.] 
1. A father; a progenitor. ‘And raise his issue 
like a loving sire.” Shak. 
2. One who stands in the relation of a father, as 
a king or emperor; —used as a title of honor. 
3. Acreator; amaker; an author; an originator. 
Fie died, who was the sire of an immortal strain, 
Poor, old, and blind. Shelley. 
4. The male parent of a beast; —applied espe- 
cially to horses; as, the horse had a good sire, but 
a bad dam. 
tz Sire is often used in composition; as, in grand- 
stre, for grandfather; great-grandsire. great-grandtfather, 
Sire, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SIRED; p. pr. & vb. n. SIR- 
ING.] To beget; to procreate;— used of beasts, 
and especially of stallions. 
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Si/ren (89), . [Lat. siren, Gr. ceipiv, Fr. siréne, 
It. & Sp. sirena. 

1.( Myth.) One of three 
damsels, — or, according 
to some writers, of two, 
—said to dwell near the 
Island of Caprea, in the 
Mediterranean, and to 
sing with such sweetness 
that they who sailed by 
forgot their country, and 
died in an ecstasy of de- 
light. 

Next where the sirens dwell 

you plow the seas ; 
Their song is death, and 
makes destruction please. 
Pope. 





Siren. (1.) 
2. Hence, an enticing or alluring woman; a fe- 
male rendered dangerous by her enticements. 
Chapman. 
3. Something which is insidious or deceptive. 


Consumption is a siren. 

4. A mermaid. [0Obs.] 

Over against the creek Pastanum, there is Leucasia, called 
so of a mermaid or siren there buried. Holland. 

5. (Zodl.) An amphibian reptile of an elongated 
form nearly like an eel, destitute of posterior ex- 
tremities and pelvis, and having permanent exter- 
nal gills as well as reticulate lungs. It inhabits the 
swamps and marshy grounds of South Carolina and 
Georgia, especially those where rice is cultivated. 
Its food is generally believed to consist of earth- 
worms, insects, &c. It is sometimes called the 
mud iguana. 

6. An instrument for measuring the velocity of 
vibrations of sounding bodies; a sirene. 

Si/ven, a. Pertaining to a siren, or to the dangerous 
enticements of music ; bewitching, like a siren ; 
fascinating; alluring; as, a siren song. 

Si-réne’,n. [Fr. siréne. See supra.) An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the number of vibrations 
corresponding to any specified musical sound. It 
consists of a disk with a circular row of oblique 
holes, revolving close to the top-plate of a wind- 
chest perforated with corresponding holes of a 
contrary obliquity, so that the jets of air from the 
latter, passing through the former, keep the disk 
in motion, and produce a note corresponding to 
the rapidity of the coincidences of the holes in the 
two plates, the number of coincidences or vibrations 
in a given time being shown by indices, which con- 
nect by toothed wheels with a screw on the axis of 
the disk. 

Si-rén/ie-al, a. Like, or appropriate to, a siren. 
Here’s a couple of sirenical rascals shall enchant ye. Marston. 

Si/ren-ize,v.%. [imp. & p. p. SIRENIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SIRENIZING.] To use the enticements of a 
siren; tocharm. [are.] 

Si-17!a-sts,n. (Lat., Gr. cetpiacis, from ceiptos, hot, 
scorching, the sun, the dog-star.] (JM/ed.) (a.) A dis- 
ease occasioned by the excessive heat of the sun; 
coup-de-soletl. (b.) Insolation or exposure to the 
sun for the purpose of rousing the vital forces. 

Obs.) Dunglison. 

Strlitch,n. A sweet oil expressed from the seeds 
of Sesamum orientale, much used as an article of 
dict, for friction of the body, and for lamps;— an 
Arab name. Simmonds, 

Sir/i-iis, n. [Lat., Gr. Leiptos, from ceiptos, cetpds, 
hot, scorching. Cf. supra.] (Astron.) The large 

‘and bright star called the Dog-star, in the mouth of 
the constellation Canis Major. 

Sir/loin, n. [O. Eng. surloin, surloine, surloyne, fr. 
Fr. surlonge, from sur, upon, super, over, and longe, 
loin.}] A loin of beef. [Written also surloin.] 

{S- The sir/oin has been erroneously supposed by 
some to have received its name from the story of its hav- 
ing been sportively knighted by one of the English kings 
when in a fit of good humor. 

Sir/name,n. See SURNAME. 

Si-rée’eo, n.; pl. sI-RO€/CEOS. [It. sivicco, scirocco, 
scilocco, Sp. siroco, xaloque, Pg. xaroco, Pr. & Fr, 
siroc, Ar. shoruk, from shark, the rising of the sun, 
the east, from sharaka, to rise, as the sun.]. An op- 
pressive, relaxing wind from the Libyan deserts, 
chiefly experienced in Italy, Malta, and Sicily. 

Sir/rah (Synop., § 180), ». [O. Eng. sirrha, from 
sir, ha, or sir, ho, or from Ir. sirreach, poor, sorry, 
lean.] Sir;—a word of reproach and contempt, or 
of familiarity and playfulness, used in addressing 
males generally, but sometimes also females. ‘‘ Ah, 
sirrah mistress.” Beau. § Fl. 

Go, sirrah, to my cell. Shak. 

Sirt,n. [See Syrt.] A quicksand. [0bs.] 

Sir/up (Synop., § 130), ”. [L. Lat. siruppus, syrup- 
pus, syrupus, Fr. sirop, O. Fr. ysserop, Pr. ets- 
sarop, issarop, It. siroppo, sciroppo, Sp. warabe, 
warope, Pg. xarope, from Ar, shardb, sharfib, shar- 
bat, pl. sk@rabat, drink, beverage, sirup, from sha- 
riba, to drink. Cf. SHERBET and Survus.] The 
sweet juice of vegetables or fruits, or sugar boiled 
with vegetable infusions; also, sweetened liquid of 
any kind. . a 

Lucent sirups tinct with cinnamon. Keats, 

[> This word is spelt sirup in most of the English 
dictionaries, but syrup is the form in common use. See 
Syrup. 


W. Irving. 
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Sir/auped (sir/upt), a. 
Sirup or sweet juice. 
Six/up-y,a. Like sirup, or partaking of its quali- 

ties. Mortimer. 
Sitrvente (scer-vingt/), n. [Fr. sirvente, O. Fr. 
serventots, It. serventese, Pr. sirventes, sirventesc, 
strventesca, from servir, sirvir, Lat. servire, to 
serve; properly a poem of service, first in the service 
of the saints and the Virgin Mary, and afterward 
also in that of princes and the ladies, expressing 
praise or censure.] <A peculiar species of poetry, 
usually satirical, often used by the troubadours of 
the middle ages. Brande. 
Si-sil/-grass, |n. Theprepared fiber of the Agave 
Si-sil/-hémp,§ Americana, or American aloe, 
used for cordage;—so called from Sisal, a port in 


Yucatan. 
Sise,n. Anassize. [Obs.] See Assize. 
Sise,n. [See Stce.] Six;—a term in games where 
dice are used, and the like. 
In the new casting of a die, when ace is on the top, sise must 
needs be at the bottom. Fuller. 


Sisfe-ra-ra, A hard blow. [Prov. £ng.] 
Sis/e-ra-ry, Halliwell, 
He attacked it with such a siserary of Latin as might have 
scared the devil himself. W. Scott. 

Sis/kin, n. [Dan. sisgen, sisken, sisc, Sw. siska, 
Ger. zeisig, Prov. Ger. zeising, ziesing, Lett. zit- 
skens.] (Orniih.) A singing bird; Carduelis spi- 
nus ; the aberdevine. 

Sis/kki-wit,n. [Indian.] (Jchth.) A species of 
salmon found in Lake Superior; Salmo siskiwit. 

Sis-modm/e-ter, n. Same as SEISMOMETER, q. V. 

Siss,v. i. [D. sissen, L. Ger. tissen, H. Ger. zisch- 
en.] To hiss;—a legitimate word, local in Eng- 
land, but incommon colloquial use in the United 
States for some inanimate hissing sounds. 

Sis-sdo’, or Sis/soo, n. [Hind.] <A valuable tim- 
ber-tree of India ( Dahlbergia sissoo), used for ship- 
building. Its color isa light, grayish-brown, with 
darker colored veins. In structure it somewhat re- 
sembles the finer species of teak, but itis tougher 
and more elastic. 

Sist,v.¢. ([Lat. sistere, to bring to astand, to stop. ] 
(Scots Law.) To stay, as judicial proceedings; to 
delay or suspend. 

Sist, n. [See supra.] (Scots Law.) A stay or sus- 
pension of proceedings; an order fora stay of pro- 
ceedings. Lurrill. 

Sis/ter, n. [O. Eng. suster, sustre, sostre, A-S. 
sweostor, sweoster, swyster, swuster, suster, L. Ger. 
siister, suster, D. zuster, Icel. systir, systur, systr, 
Sw. syster, Dan. sdster, Goth. svistar, O. Sax. swes- 
tar, O. Fries. swester, suster, O. H. Ger. swestar, 
N. H. Ger. schwester, Russ. sestra, Pol. siostra, 
Skr. swasri, Lat. soror.] 

1. A female whose parents are the same as those 
of another person ; — the correlative of brother. 
Iam the sister of one Claudio. Shak. 


2. A female whois closely allied to, or associated 
with, another person, as in the same faith, society, 
and the like. 

3. One of the same kind, or of the samo condi- 
tion; as, sister fruits. 

Sis/ter, v.t. To resemble closely. [Obs.] Shak. 
Sis’ter, v.i. To be akin; tobenear. [OQbs.] 
Sis/ter-bléck, n. <A solid piece of wood, with two 
holes one above the other, with or without sheaves, 
to pass a pulley through. Stmmonds. 
Sis’ter-hood, n. [From sister and hood.] 

1. A society of sisters; or a society of females 
united in one faith or order, Addison. 

2. The state of beinga sister; the office or duty 
of a sister. 

Sis’ter-in-law, n.; pl. Sis/TERS-IN-LAW. <A hus- 
band’s or wife’s sister; also, a brother’s wife. 

Sis’/ter-ly, a. Like asister; becoming a sister; af- 
fectionate; as, sisterly kindness. 

Sis/tine,a. Of, or pertaining to, Pope Sixtus V. 

Sistine chapel, a chapel in the Vatican at Rome. 


Sisltrume, n. [Lat., Gr. cetorpov, from 
oeiccv, to shake.] A kind of timbrel con- 
sisting of athin oval metal frame,through 
which passed a number of metal rods, 4 
and furnished with a handle by which it 
wasshaken. It was peculiarly Egyptian, 
and used especially in the worship of 


Moistened or tinged with 


N. 


Isis. Fairholt. 
S%-sigae' by s-tne, 2. pe (Bot.) A 
genus of plants, several species of which 


are used in medicine. Dunglison. 
Sis/y-phé/an, a. Relating to Sisyphus; 
incessantly recurring ; as Sisyphean la- 





bors. Sistr 
Sis’y-phits, n. [Lat., Gr. Sicvdos, prob- 7tU™- 
ably a reduplicated form of ro¢és, wise.] (Myth.) 


A king of Corinth, son of Holus, famed for his cun- 
ning. He was killed by Theseus, and condemned 
by Pluto to roll to the top of a hilla huge stone, which 
constantly recoiled, and made his task incessant. 

Sit, v. i. [imp. SAT; p. p. SAT (SITTEN, 00S.) De 
pr. & vb. n. SITTING.| [A-S. sittan, for sitian, O. 
Sax. sittian, Icel. sitia, O. Fries. & Sw. sitta, Dan. 
sidde, Goth. sitan, D. zitten, O. D. sitten, O. H. Ger. 
sizzan, N. H. Ger. sitzen, allied to Lat. sedere, Gr. 
Eeosat, Skr. sad.) 


nm as in linger, limk; th as in thine. 


SIT 


1. To rest upon the haunches; — said of human 
beings, and sometimes of other animals; as, to sié 
ona sofa or on the ground. 

2. To perch; to rest on the feet, as birds. 

3. To remain in a state of repose; to rest; to 
abide; to rest in any position, 


Like a demigod here st¢ Lin the sky. Shak, 


4. Hence, to lie, rest, or bear;— with on; as, a 
weight or burden sits heavily upon him, 


Pale horror sat on each Arcadian face. Dryden. 
5. To be adjusted; to fit; as, a coat siés well or ill. 


This new and gorgeous garment, majesty, 
Sits not so easy on me as you think. Shak. 
6. To incubate; to cover and warm eggs for 
hatching, asa fowl. ‘As the partridge sitéeth on 
eggs, and hatcheth them not.” Jer. xvii. 11. 
7. To hold a session; to be officially engaged in 
public business, as judges, legislators, or officers of 
any kind; as, the court sits in January. 
8. To have position, as at the point blown from; 
to hold a relative position. 
Like a good miller that knows how to grind, which way so- 
ever the wind sifs. Selden. 
Sits the wind in that quarter? W. Scott. 
To sit at meat, to be at table for eating. — To sit down. 
(a.) To place one’s self ona chair or other seat; as, to sit 
down at a meal. (0.) To begin a siege; as, the enemy 
sat down before the town. (c.) To settle; to fix a per- 
manent abode. Spenser. (d.) To rest; to cease as sat- 
isfied. ‘tHere we can not sit down, but still proceed in 
our search.” Rogers.— To sit for a portrait, to give an 
artist an opportunity to make a portrait of one’s self; to 
assume a position in order to have one’s portrait painted. 
— To sit out, to be without engagement or employment. 
[Obs.] Saunderson.— To sit wp. (a.) To rise or be 
raised from a recumbent posture. ‘tHe that was dead 
sat up, and began to speak.” Luke vii. 15. (6.) To re- 
frain from lying down; as, to sit wp late at night; also, to 
watch; as, to st¢ wp with a sick person. (c.) To assume 
or maintain the posture of one who is seated; as, he is 
too ill to sé wp. 
Sit, v.t. 1. To keep the seat upon; as, he sits a 
horse well. 
2. To cause to be seated; to furnish a seat to;— 
used reflexively. 
They sat them down to weep. Dilion. 
Site, . [Lat. situs, from sinere, sitwm, to let, put, 
lay or set down, sifws, placed, lying, situate; Fr. 
site, It. sito; Sp. _sitio.] 
1. The place where any thing is fixed; situation; 
local position; as, the site of a city or of a house. 
2. A place fitted or chosen for any certain per- 
manent use or occupation; as, a site for a church, 


3. The posture or position of athing. [Rare.] 
The semblance of a lover fixed 
In melancholy site. Thomson. 


Sit/ed, a. Having a site; placed; situated. [Obs.] 

Sit/fast,n. (ar.) An ulcerated, horny sore grow- 
ing on a horse’s back, under the saddle. 

Sith, adv. & conj. [See Srnce.] In later times; 
ago; inasmuch as; since. [Obs.] 


We need not fear them, sith Christis with us. Latimer. 


n. [A-S. sidh, for sindh, a path, way, time, 

Sra, | occasion, Goth. sinths, sinth, O. H. Ger. 
sind.| Time. [Obs.] ‘And humbly thanked him 
a thousand sithes.” Spenser, 

Sithe,n. A scythe. See ScyrHe. [0O0ds.] 

Sith/enge, ee [See Srnce.j In later times; 

Sith/es, since. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Sit/i-dVo-gy,)n. [Gr. ciros or otrioy, food, and 

Sitdl/o-sy, Néyos, discourse.] A treatise on 
the regulation of the diet. 

Sit'ta,n. ([Lat., Gr. cirrn, a species of wood- 
pecker.] (Ornith.) A genus of birds; the nut- 
hatch. See Nut-HATCH. 

Sit/ten, p. p. of sit, for sat. See Sir. [Obs.] 

{From sit.] 1. One who sits. 


Sit/ter, 7. 

2. A bird that sits or incubates. 

Sit’timg, a. (Bot.) Sessile, that is, without petiole, 
peduncle, pedicel, or the like. 
Sit/timg, n. 1. The posture of being on a seat. 

2. The act of placing one’s self ona seat; as,a 
sitting down. ‘ 

3. A seat, or the space occupied by a person in a 
church. 

4. The act or time of resting in a posture for a 
painter to take the likeness. 

5. The actual presence or meeting of any body of 
men in their seats, clothed with authority to transact 
business; as, a sitting of the judges of the King’s 
Bench; a session. 

The sitting closed in great agitation. Macaulay. 


6. A constant or uninterrupted application to 
business or study for atime; course of study unin- 
termitted, 

_, For the understanding of any one of Paul’s Epistles I read 
it through at one sitting. Locke. 

7. A time for which one sits, as at play, at work, 
or on a visit. 

_ 8. A resting on eggs for hatching, as by fowls; 
incubation. 

The male bird amuses the female with his songs during the 
whole time of her sitteng. Addison. 

Sit/ti-ate, a. [L. Lat. sitwatus, from situware, to 
place, from Lat. situs, situation, site; It. sitwato, 
Sp. sttwado, Pr. sitwat, Fr. situé. See Sire.] 


Sith, 


a, €, 1,6, i, Y, long; &, €,i, 6, u, ¥, short; care, fiir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, tévm; pique, firm; déne, for, dg, wolf, food, foot; 
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1. Permanently fixed; placed; as, a town situate 
on a hill or on the sea-shore. 

2. Placed; residing. ‘Pleasure sitwate in hill 
and dale.” Milton. 

{= In the United States, this word is less used than 
situated ; but both are well authorized. 

Sit/i-a/ted, a. [See SiruaATE.] Having a situation; 
seated, placed, or permanently fixed; residing. 

Sit/i-a/tiom (sit/yy-a’/shun), n. ([L. Lat. sitwatio, 
Fr. situation, Sp. sitwacion, It. situazione.] 

1. Location in respect to something else ; position ; 
seat; as, a house in a pleasant situation. 

2. Position with respect to society or circum- 
stances; state; condition; as, a situation of ease. 

3. Relative position; circumstances; temporary 
state; relation;—often used of persons in a dra- 
matic scene, Johnson. 

4. Permanent position; place; office; as, a sitwa- 
tion in the war department, or under government, 

Syn.—State ; position; seat; site ; station ; post ; 
place; office; condition; ease; plight; predicament. See 
STATE. 

S7/tus,n. [Lat., situation.] (Bot.) The method in 
which the parts of a plant are arranged, together 
with the position of the parts. Henslow. 

Sitz/-biith, n. [Ger. sitz-bad.] A tub for bathing 
in a sitting posture; also, the act of bathing the 
portion of the body thus immersed, 

S@t/va,n. [Skr. Civa, prop- 
erly happiness, final bliss, 
happy.] (Hindoo Myth.) 
The Supreme Being, in the 
character of the avenger or 
destroyer. 

Sitv’an,n. [Heb. sivan, per- 
haps from Chald. root se- 
wah, he is glad; hence, the 
month of joy.] The third 
month of the Jewish eccle- 
siastical year, answering to 
part of our May and part of 
June. 


Si0/a-thé/ri-am,n. [From ¢ IZ 


Siva, g.v.,and Gr.Snpiov,a CARAS SSISER) 
beast, an animal.] (Paleon.) 
An extinct animal, discov- 
ered in India. It had four 


horns and a proboscis, and was an elephantine ante- 





Siva (from Eschenburg). 


lope. Dana. 
Sivfer,v.i. Tosimmer. [0bs.] Holland. 
Six,a. [A-S. six, seox, sex, O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. 


sehs, Goth. saihs, D. zes, L. Ger. sdss, Icel., O. Fries., 
Sw., & Dan. sev, N. H. Ger. sechs, Lat. sex, Gr. &, 
Per. shesh, Lith. szessi, Russ. shestj, Skr. shash, Fr. 
six, Pr., Sp., & Pg. seis, It. sei, Heb. shésh.] Twice 
three; one more than five; as, siz yards. 

Six,n. 1. The number greater by a unit than five; 
the sum of three and three. 

2. A symbol representing six units, as 6, or vi. 

To be at six and seven, or at sixes and sevens, to be in 
disorder. Bacon. Shak. Swift. 

Six/fdld, a. [A-S. sixvfeald.] Six times repeated ; 
six times as much or many. 

Six/pence, n. pete six and pence. ] 

1. An English silver coin of the value of six pen- 
nies; half a shilling, or about twelve cents. 

2. The value of six pennies, or half a shilling. 

Six Pen, a. Worth sixpence; as, a six-penny 
loaf. 

Six/-seore,a.&n. [From sixvand score.] Six times 
twenty ; one hundred and twenty. 

Six’/-shoot/er, 7. A pistol with six barrels, or ca- 
pable of firing six shots in quick succession; espe- 
cially, a six-barreled or six-chambered revolver. 
[ Collog.] 

Six/teen, a. [A-S. sixténe, sixtine, sixtyne.] Six 
and ten; consisting of six and ten. 

Six/teen, nm. 1. The number greater by a unit than 
fifteen; the sum of ten and six. 

2. A symbol representing sixteen units, as 16, or 
xvi. 

Six’/teenth, a. [A-S. sixteddha.] 

1. Sixth after the tenth; next in order after the 
fifteenth ; the ordinal of sixteen. 

2. Constituting, or being, one of sixteen equal 
parts into which any thing is divided. 

Six’teemth, n. 1. The quotient of a unit divided by 
sixteen; one of sixteen equal parts. 

2. The next in order after the fifteenth; the sixth 
after the tenth. 

3. (Mus.) An interval comprising two octaves 
and a second. Moore. 

Sixth, a. [A-S. sixta, sexta.] 

1. First after the fifth; next in order after the 
fifth ; the ordinal of six. 

2. Constituting, or being, one of six equal parts 
into which any thing is divided. 

Sixth, n. 1. The quotient of a unit divided by six; 
one of six equal parts. 

2. The next in order after the fifth. 

3. (Mus.) The interval of four tones and a 
somone. embracing six diatonic degrees of the 
scale, 

Sixth/ly, adv. 

Sixth/-rate, n, 
captain. 

Six/ti-eth, a. 


In the sixth place. 
A British war vessel, bearing a 
Simmonds. 
[A-S. sixteogeodha, sixtigedha.] 
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1. Next in order after the fifty-ninth ; — the ordi- 
nal of sixty. 

2. Constituting, or being, one of sixty equal parts 
into which any thing is divided. 

Six/ti-eth, n. 1. The quotient of a unit divided by 
sixty; one of sixty equal parts. 

2. The next in order after the fifty-ninth; the 
tenth after the fiftieth. 

Six’ty, a. eo sixtig.] Six times ten; threescore. 

Six/ty, n. 1. The sum of six times ten. 

2. A symbol representing sixty units, as 60, or 
Ixsjior LX. : 

Siz/a-ble, a. [From size.] 1. Of considerable 
bulk. ‘A sizable volume.” Hurd. 

2. Being of reasonable or suitable size; as, sizable 
timber. 

Si/zar,n. (University of Cambridge, Eng.) One of 
a body of students next below the pensioners, who 
eat at the public table, after the fellows, free of ex- 
pense. 

The sizar paid nothing for food and tuition, and very little 
for lodging. Macaulay. 

{= They formerly waited on the table at meals; but 
this is done away with. They were probably so called 
from being thus employed in distributing the size, or pro- 
visions. See SIZE, 3. 

Si/zar-ship, n. The station of a sizar at Cambridge 
University, Eng. Clarke. 

Size, n. [Abbreviated from assize, q. v.] 

1. Extent of superficies or volume; bulk; bigness; 
magnitude; as, the size of a tree or of a mast; the 
size of a ship or of a rock. 

2. A settled quantity or allowance. [Obs.] See 
ASSIZE. 

3. (University of Cambridge, Eng.) An allowance 
of food and drink from the buttery, aside from the 
regular dinner at commons;—corresponding to 
battel at Oxford, 

4. Figurative bulk; condition as to rank and 
character. [Obs.] ‘*Men of a less size and qual- 
ity.’ I? Estrange. 

5. A conventional relative measure of dimension, 
applied to a great variety of articles made up for 
sale, as shoes, gloves, and the like. 

6. An instrument consisting of thin leaves fastened 
together at one end by a rivet, used for ascertaining 
the size of pearls. 


Syn.—Dimension ; bigness; largeness; greatness; 
magnitude. 


Size, n. [W. syth, glue, starch, size, from syth, stiff, 
rigid. Cf, SIzING.] 

1. A kind of weak glue made from the clippings 
of parchment, glove-leather, fish-skin, and the 
like, by boiling them down in water. It is used in 
paper-making, book-binding, paper-hanging, white - 
washing, and by painters as the vehicle of certain 
colors. 

2. Any thing resembling size in being glutinous 
or viscid. 

3. (Med.) The buffy coat which appears on the 
surface of coagulated blood drawn in inflamma- 
tion. Wright. 

Size, r t. [imp. & p. p. SIZED; p. pr. & vb. nN. SIZ- 
ING. 

1. To adjust, or arrange, according to size or 
bulk. Hudibras. 

2. To settle; to fix the standard of; as, to size 
weights and measures. [Lare.] 

3. To swell; to increase the bulk of. Beau. § Fl. 

4. To cover with size; to prepare with size. 

5. (Mining.) To sift, as pieces of ore or metal, 
through a wire sieve, in order to separate the finer 
from the coarser parts. 

Size, v.i. (University of Cambridge, Eng.) To order 
food or drink from the buttery, or to enter a score, 
as upon the buttery-book. 

Sized, a. 1. Adjusted according to size. 

2. Havinga particular size or magnitude ; —chiefly 
used in compounds; as, large-sized, common-sized, 
middle-sized, &c. 

Si/zel,n. [See ScisstLE.] (Coining.) The residue 
of plates of silver, after pieces are cut out for coins ; 
scissel, 

Siz/er,n. 1. The same as SIZAR. 

2. An instrument, or contrivance, to size articles, 
or to determine their size by a standard, or to sepa- 
rate and distribute according to size; as, (a.) A thin 
piece of brass, with a round hole, through which a 
bullet is passed to see whether it is perfectly round. 
(b.) A plate of metal, &c., perforated with holes, 
used to separate coffee berries, &c., according to size. 

hat a n. A small piece of parchment added to 
a roll. 

Size/-stick, ». A measuring stick used by shoe- 
makers, to ascertain the size of the foot, &c. 

Siz/i-mess, n. [From sizy.] The state of being 
sizy; glutinousness; viscousness; as, the siziness 
of blood, 

Siz/ing,n. 1. A kind of weak glue used in manu- 
factures, arts, &c.; size. See SIZE. 

2. (University of Cambridge, Eng.) Food and 
drink ordered from the buttery by a student. 

Siz/y, a. [From size.] Size-like; glutinous; thick 
and viscous; ropy; having the adhesiveness of size; 
as, sizy blood. 

Siz’zle (siz/zl), v. i. To make a hissing sound; to dry 
and shrivel up with a hissing sound. Forby. 
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Siz/zle (s!z/zl),m. A hissing sound. Halliwell. 

Siz/zling, n. A hissing sound, as of something 
frying over a fire. 

Skiad/dle (skid/dl), n. [Diminutive of scath, Dan. 
skade, O. H. Ger. scado. See Scaru.] Hurt; 
damage. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] Ray. 

Skad/dle, a. Hurtful; mischievous. [Obs.] Ray. 

Skid’/don, . The embryo of a bee. [Obs.] 

- $kain,n. [Commonly written skein.] [O. Fr. escaigne, 
eschagne, N. Fr. écagne, Ir. sgainne, Gael. sgeinn, 
sgeinnidh.| A knot of thread, yarn, or silk, or a 
number of knots collected; askein. See SKEIN. 

Skain,n. A kind of short sword or knife; a skean. 
See SKEAN. ‘ And for their weapons had but Irish 
skains and darts.” Drayton. 

Skains’/miate, n. [Originally a companion or 
brother in arms, from skain or skean, a crooked 
sword or cimeter. See SKEAN.] A messmate; a 
roaring or swaggering companion. [Obs.] 

Scurvy knave! Iam none of his flirt-gills, Iam none of his 
skainsmates. Shak. 

Skald,n. [See Scaup.] An ancient Scandinavian 
poet or bard; a scald. 

Skall, v.¢. Toscale; to mount. [Obs.] Chapman. 


Skiir, )a. (From the root of scare, q.v.] Wild; 
Skare, timid; shy. [Prov. Hng.] Grose. 
Skate, n. [D. schaats. A frame 


: Cf. SaancHEs | 
shaped like the sole of a shoe, furnished with a 
metallic runner, or sometimes with small wheels, 
and made to be fastened under the foot, for moving 
rapidly on ice, or other smooth surface. 
Batavia rushes forth; and as they sweep, 
On sounding skates, a thousand different ways, 
In circling poise, swift as the winds, along, 
The then gay land is maddened all to joy. Thomson. 
Skate, v. i. ee p. p. SKATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SKATING. o slide or move on skates. 


Skate, n. ([Icel. skata, Prov. Ger. schatten, meer- 
Schatten, Lat. 
squatus, sqwa- 
tina, A-S, 
sceadda. Cf. 


SHAD.] (Jchth.) 
A cartilaginous 
fish of the genus 
Raia, having the 
body flattened, 
the skin set 
above with 
spines or thorns, 
the _ branchial 
openings below, 
and cartilagin- 
ous flaps extending from the nose backward toward 
the pectoral fins, which last form broad lateral ex- 

ansions, and give the whole body a rhomboid form, 

t is wholly marine, and is found in all parts of the 
world. The Raia batis, called the skate, gray skate, 
or blue skate, is the most common, weighing some- 
times 200 pounds, and is used for the table. 

Skat/er,n. One who skates. 

Skayles,n.pl. Skittles; ninepins. [Obs.or Prov. 
Eng.| Halliwell, 

Skéan,7n. [Ir. scian, Gael. sgian,a knife, W. ysgien, 
a large knife, acimeter.] A short sword, ora knife. 
[Written also skain, skeine, skene, and skeyne.] 

Let every man purvey 
A skean or slaughtering steel. Chapman. 

Ske-dad/dle, v. i. [Said to be of Swedish and 
Danish origin, and to have been in common use for 
several years throughout the North-west, in the vi- 
cinity of immigrants from those nations.] To betake 
one’s self to flight; to run away with precipitation, 
as if in a panic; to withdraw, as an army, or part 
of an army, from the presence of an enemy, espe- 
cially in a hasty or secret manner; to flee; to scud. 
[Collog. U. S.] 

Skeed,n. See SKID. 

Skeel,n. ([Ger. schale, a cup, bowl, dish, O. H. Ger. 
scdla, A-S. scdlu, scedlu, Icel. sk@l. Cf. SCALE and 
SHELL.] A shallow wooden vessel for holding 
milk or cream. [Prov. Eng.] Grose. 

Skeet, n. [Cf. Ger. schiitien, to pour, to shed.] 
(Naut.) A long scoop used to wet the sides of ships, 
or the sails of small vessels. 

Skég, n. [Proy. Eng. also a stump of a branch, a 
wooden peg. Cf. Sw. skog, Icel. skogr, a wood. 
Cf. SHAw.] 

1. A sort of wild plum, 
2. (pl.) A kind of oats. 

Skés’ger,n. A little salmon. 

Little salmon, called skeggers, are bred of such sick salmon 
that might not go to the sea; and though they abound, yet 
never thrive to any bigness. Walton. 

Skein (skin),7. [See Skarn.] A knot, or anumber 
of knots, of thread, silk, or yarn; a quantity of yarn 
after it is taken from the reel, 

¢— A skein of cotton yarn contains eighty threads of 
fifty-four inches. Simmonds. 





Long-nosed Skate (Raia chagrinea). 


Johnson. 
Farm, Encyc. 


Skéine,n. See SKEAN, 
Skél/der, n. [Cf. Prov. Eng. skelder, to swindle.] 
A vagrant. [Obs.] B. Jonson, 


Skél/der, v. ¢. & i. To deceive; to cheat; to trick. 
[Obs.} B, Jonson. 
Skél/et, n. 


[See SKELETON.] A mummy, [ts 
Holland, 
SkéVe-tal, a. Pertaining toaskeleton. 2. Owen, 
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[Gr. cxererdv and déyos, dis- 


i 


é 
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Skél/e-t5l/0-gy, n. 
course.] (Anat.) 
A treatise on the 
solid parts of the 
body. Dunglison, 

Skél’/e-ton, n. 
[Gr. oxederdv (se. 
c@pa), a dried 
body, 4 mummy, 
from oxeervs, 
dried up,parched, 
from ocxéAdew, to 
dry, to dry up, 
parch; It. schele- 
tro, Sp. esqueleto, 
Fr. squelette.] 

1. (Physiol.) 
The united sys- 
tem of tissues that 
give support and 
protection to the 
softer parts, and 
transfer motion, 
in an organized 
body, as bones, 
shells, the woody 
tissue of leaves, 
and the like. 
When the bones 
are connected by 
the natural liga- 
ments, it is called 
a natural skele- 


Mins, 
i 


a 












ton; when by 
wires, or any for- 
eign substance, % 


an artificial skel- 
eton, 

2. (Anat.) The 
bony structure in 
its natural rela- 
tion. 

3. Hence,avery 
thin or lean per- 


son. 

4. The com- 
pages, general 
structure, or 
frame of any < 
thing; the prin- eee 
cipal’ parts that Skeleton ofa Man. 


a, parietal bone; b, frontal bone; e¢, or- 
bit; d, temporal bone; e, lower jaw; 
Ff, clavicle; g, cervical vertebra; h, 


support the rest, 
but without the 


appendages. shoulder-blade; 2, humerus; j, lumbar 
“The great skel- vertebra; xk /, ilium; m, ulna; n, radi- 
t £ tl us; 0, carpus; 7, metacarpus; g, pha- 
eton ° 1€  langes; r, femur; s, patella; t, tibia; 
world.” Hale.  u, fibula; v, tarsus; w, metatarsus; 2, 


5. The heads 
and outline of a 
literary perform- 
ance, especially 
of a sermon, 

Dermo-skeleton, 
Endo-skeleton, 
Exo-skeleton, Neu- 
ro-skeleton, Sclero- 
skeleton, Splanch- 
no-skeleton. See 
these words. 

Skél/e-ton-ize, 
v.t. [imp.& p.p. 
SKELETONIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. 
SKELETONIZING.] \§ 
To prepare a } 
skeleton of. 

Skél’e-ton-kéy, “ 
m. <A thin, light 
key, with nearly 
the whole _ sub- 
stance of the bits 
filed away, 80 
that it may be less obstructed by the wards of a lock. 

SkéVlum, n. [Dan. skelm, skidilm, Sw. shkdlm, 
Icel. skelmir, Ger. schelm, O. Fr. schelme, chelme.] 


phalanges. 





A scoundrel. [Obs.] 
He ripped up Hugh Peters (calling him the execrable skel- 
lum) his preaching. Pepys. 


Skélly, v. i. 
H. Ger. schielen.] To squint. 
Skél/ly, n. <A squint. [Obs.] 
Skén, v.i. To squint. [Prov. Eng.] 
Skéne, 7. The same as SKEAN, q. V. 
Skélp,n. [Cf. Prov. Eng. skelp, to kick severely; 
to move rapidly; Gael. sgealp, a slap with the palm 
of the hand, to strike with the palm of the hand.] A 
blow; asmart stroke. [Prov. Eng.] Brockett. 
Skélp,7. The rolled metal or welding of wrought 
iron, from which a gun-barrel is made. Simmonds. 
Skép,n. [A-S. scep, sceop, a basket, chest, box, L. 
Ger. schapp, a cupboard, chest, Gael. sgeap, a bas- 
ket, a bee-hive. ] 
1. A coarse, round farm-basket. [Obs. or Prov. 
Eng.) Tusser. 
2. The repository in which bees store their hon- 
ey; abee-hive. [Scot. and Prov. Eng.] Johnson, 
Skép’tie, n. [Written also sceptic.) [Gr. ocxerri- 
xés, thoughtful, reflective, from cxémrec$at, to look 


[Dan. skele, Sw. skela, L. Ger. schelen, 
W. Scott. 


Halliwell. 








SKETCHINESS 


carefully or about, to view, consider; Lat. scepti- 
cus, Fr. sceptigue.] 

1. One who is yet undecided as to what is true; 
one who is looking or inquiring for what is true; an 
inquirer after facts or reasons. 

2. (Metaph.) A doubter as to whether any fact or 
truth can be certainly known; a universal doubter; 
a Pyrrhonist; hence, in modern usage, occasional- 
ly, a person who questions whether any truth or 
fact can be established on philosophical grounds; 
sometimes, a critical inquirer, in opposition to a 
dogmatist. 

All this criticism [of Hume] proceeds upon the erroneous 
hypothesis that he was a dogmatist. He was a skeptic; thatis, 
he accepted the principles asserted by the prevailing dogma- 
tism ; and only showed that such and such conclusions were, 
on these principles, inevitable. Sir W. Hamilton. 

3. (Theol.) A person who doubts the existence 
and perfections of God, or the truth of revelation; 
one who dishelieves the divine original of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

_ Suffer not your faith to be shaken by the sophistries of skep- 
tics, Clarke. 

02 This word and its derivatives are often written 
with ¢ instead of & in the first syllable, — seeptic, sceptic- 
al, scepticism, &c. Dr. Johnson, struck with the extraor- 
dinary irregularity of giving ¢ its hard sound before e, 
altered the spelling, and his example has been followed 
by most of the lexicographers who have succeeded him; 
yet the prevalent practice among English writers and 
printers is in favor of the other mode. In the United 
States, this practice is reversed, a large and increasing 
majority of educated persons preferring the orthography 
which is most in accordance with etymology and analogy. 

Syn. — Infidel; unbeliever; doubter. See INFIDEL. 


Skt p’tie, a. [Written also sceptic, sceptical.) 

Skép’tie-al, 1. Of, pertaining to, or being, a 
skeptic; hesitating to admit the certainty of doc- 
trines or principles; doubting of every thing. 

2. Doubting or denying the truth of revelation. 
The skeptical system subverts the whole foundation of morals, 

Bp. Hall. 

Skép/tie-al-ly, adv. In a skeptical manner. 

Skép/tie-al-mess, n. The state of being skeptical. 

Skép/ti-gism, n. [Written also scepticism.] [Fr. 
scepticisme. | 

1. An undecided, inquiring state of mind; doubt; 
uncertainty. 

Their only effect is to cause that momentary amazement, 
and irresolution, and confusion, which is the result of skepti- 
cism. Tume. 

2. (Metaph.) The doctrine that no fact or princi- 
ple can be certainly known; the tenet that all knowl- 
edge is uncertain; Pyrrhonism; universal doubt; 
the position that no fact or truth, however worthy 
of confidence, can be established on philosophical 
grounds; critical investigation or inquiry, as op- 
posed to the positive assumption or assertion of cer- 
tain principles. 

3. (Theol.) A doubting of the truth of revelation, 
or a denial of the divine origin of the Christian re- 
ligion, or of the being, perfections, or truth of God. 

Let no despondency, or timidity, or secret skepticism, lead 
any one to doubt whether this blessed prospect will be real- 
ized. S. Miller. 

SkEp’ti-¢ize, v.i. To doubt; to pretend to doubt 
of every thing. [OQbs.] Shaftesbury. 

Skér/ry,n. [Sw. skiir, Dan. shir, skitir, Ger. schere, 
arock, cliff, ridge.] A rocky isle; a detached or 
insulated rock. 

Skétch, n. [ere esquisse, Sp. esgwicio, It. schiz 
Ger. skizze, D. schets, from Lat. schedium (se. car- 
men), an extemporaneous poem, schedius, Gr. cxe- 
dvos, Made suddenly or off-hand, hastily put or 
thrown together.] An outline or general delinea- 
tion of any thing; a first rough or incomplete 
draught or plan of any design; as, the sketch of a 
building; the sketch of an essay. 

Sketch-book, a book for sketches or other outlines; a 
book containing rough, or but partly finished, drawings. 

Syn.— Outline; delineation; draught; plan; design. 
—SKETCH, OUTLINE, DELINEATION. An outline gives 
only the bounding lines of some scene or picture. A 
sketch fills up the owt/ine in part, giving broad touches, by 
which an imperfect idea may be conveyed. <A delinea- 
tion goes further, carrying out the more striking features 
of the picture, and going so much into detail as to furnish 
a clear conception of the whole. ‘ A delineation may be 
characterized as accurate, and a sketch as striking, or 
hasty, or imperfect, as the case may be. So, in the sec- 
ondary sense of the word, we speak of the outlines of a 
plan, of a work, of a project, &c., which serve as a basis 
on which the subordinate parts are formed. In like man- 
ner, we speak of the sketches of countries, characters, 
manners, &¢., which give us a general view of a nation 
or people.” Crabb. 

Skétch, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SKETCHED (sktcht); p. 
pr. & vb. n. RET OrNG: [Fr. esquisser, Sp. esqut- 
ciar, It. schizzare, D. schetsen, Ger. skizziren.] 

1. To draw the outline or general figure of; to 
make a rough draught of. 

2. To plan by giving the principal points or 
ideas of, 

Syn.—To delineate; design; draught; depict; por- 
tray; paint. 

Skétch/er, n. One who sketches. 

Skitch/i-ly, adv. Ina sketchy or incomplete man- 
ner. ‘*Sketchily descriptive.” Bartlett. 

Skitch/i-mess, n. The state of being sketchy; in- 
completeness. 
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SKETCHY 


Skétch/’y, a. Containing only an outline or rough 
form; in the manner of a sketch; incomplete. 

The aratomy of the whole figure is magnificently devel- 
oped, the limbs appearing to be almost animated by muscular 
action and energy, and yet the execution is sketchy through- 
out; the head, in particular, is left in the rough; but every 
stroke of the chisel has so told, that, excepting on close ex- 
amination, it scarcely seems to need more of' finish. 

J. 8. Harford. 

Skew (ski), adv. [Dan. shitiv, Sw. skef, Icel. skéifr, 
L. Ger. schewe, schecf, U1. Ger. schier, probably al- 
lied to the root of shove, q.v.] Awry; obliquely. 
Sce ASKEW. 

Skew (ski), a. Turned or twisted to one side; sit- 
uated obliquely; oblique ; —chiefly used in compo- 
sition. 

Skew, v. t. [Sce supra.] 1. To look obliquely 
upon; to notice slightly. [Obs.] Beau. J Ft. 

2. To shape or form in an oblique way; to cause 
to take an oblique position, 

3. To throw or hur! obliquely. 

Skew, v.7. [Prov. Lng.) 1. To walk obliquely. 
2. To start aside; to sheer or shy, as a horse. 
Skew /-iirech (skii/-),”. An arch which is not at 
right angles to its abutments ; —called also skewed 

arch. 

Skew /-biieck (skii/bak),7. 
(Civil engin.) The course 
of masonry forming the 
abutment for the voissoirs 
of a segmental arch, or, in 
iron bridges, for the ribs. 

Eng. Cyc. 

Skew’-bald, a. The same 
as Pin-BALD. [ Obs.] “ Skew-bald horse.” Cleareland. 

Skew/-bridge, n. A bridge constructed with a 
skew-arch, or set obliquely to its abutments; a kind 
of bridge often used where a railroad intersects a 
stream, canal, or another road obliquely. 

Skew’er (ski/er), 2. A pointed rod of wood or iron 
for fastening meat toa spit, or for keeping it in form 
while roasting ; — formerly used instead of pins. 

Aman...ina blanket and skewer. Dickens, 


Skewler, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SKEWERED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. SKEWERING.|] To fasten with skewers, 

Skéyme,n. See SKEAN. 

Skid, n. [Written also skeed.] 
shide, q.v.] 

1. (Naut.) A piece of timber placed up and down 
the side of a vessel, to preserve it from injury by 
heavy bodies hoisted or lowered against it. Totten. 

2. A chain used for fastening the wheel of a 
wagon, to prevent its turning when descending a 
steep hill. 

3. A piece of timber used for supporting any 
thing, or along which something is rolled or caused 
tomove. [| U/ 





= 


ab, Skew-back. 


8] 


Skid, v.¢. [imp.& p. p. SKIDDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SKIDDING.] To check with a skid, as wheels in go- 
Dickens, 


ing down hill, 
Skiff, 2. 
{Fr. esquif, 
Sp. Pg. 
esquife, It. 
schifo,from 
OQ: H. Ger. 
skif, N. H. 
Ger. schiff. 
Cf. Sure. 
A small, light boat. 





“The pilot of some night-foun- 
dered skiff.” Milton. 

Skiff, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SKIFFED (skift); p. pr. & 
vb. nN. SKIFFING.] To sail upon in a skiff. 

Skilvder,v.i. To beg; to pilfer; to skelder. [ Scot. 
and Prov. Eng.) Sir IW. Scott. 

Skil/ful,a. See SKILLFUL. 

Skill, n. Fane scilian, scylan, to separate, to dis- 
tinguish, Icel. shilia, to discern, understand, Sw. 
skilja, Dan. skille, D. scheelen; A-S. scile, scyle, a 
difference, distinction, Icel. sil, distinction, right, 
Dan. shiel, Sw. skjil, skiil, reason, right, justice. ] 

1. Knowledge; understanding. 
That by his fellowship he color might 
Both his estate and love from skill of any wight. Spenser. 
Nor want we sill or art. Milton. 


2. The familiar knowledge of any art or science, 
united with readiness and dexterity in execution or 
performance, or in the application of the art or sci- 
ence to practical purposes; power to discern and 
execute; ability to pereecive and perform; as, the 
skill of a mathematician, of a surveyor, of a physi- 
cian or surgeon, of a mechanic or seaman, 

3. Display of art ; exercise of ability ; contri- 
vance ; address, ‘‘ Richard... by a thousand 
princely skills, gathering so much corn as if he 
meant not to return.” Fuller, 

4. Any particular art. [Obs.] 

Learned in one skill, and in another kind of learning un- 
skillful. Hooker. 

Syn.—Dexterity; adroitness; expertness; art; apti- 
tude. —SIMLL, DEXTERITY, ADRoITNESS. Skill is more 
intelligent, denoting familiar knowledge united to readi- 
ness of performance. Dexterity, when applied to the 
body, is more mechanical, and refers to habitual ease of 
execution. <Adrottness involves the same image with 
dexterity, and differs from it only as implying a general 
facility of movement throughout the whole system. The 
same distinctions apply to the figurative sense of the 
words. A man is skil/ful in any employment when he 
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| Skil/ling, 


| SkYlt, n. 
[From the root of | 
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understands both its theory and its practice. He is dex- 
terous when he maneuvers with great lightness and suc- 
cess. He is adroit in the use of quick, sudden, and well- 
dirceted movements of the body or the mind, so as to ef- 
fect the object he has in view. 


Skill, v.¢. To know; to understand. [Obs.] ‘To 

skill the arts of expressing our mind.” Barrow, 

Skill, v.i. 1. To be knowing; to have understand- 
ing; to be dexterous in performance. [Obs.] 

I can not skill of these thy ways. Herbert. 

He can not skill to keep a stock going upon that trade. 

Milton, 

2. To differ; to make difference; to signify; to 

matter ;— used impersonally. [fare.] 
It skills not talking of it. W. Scott. 


Skilled, a. Having familiar knowledge united with 
readiness and dexterity in its application; familiar- 
ly acquainted with; expert; skillful; — followed by 
an; as, a person skilled in logic or geometry. 

Skillet, n. [O. Fr. escuwellette, diminutive of escu- 
elle, N. Fr. écuelle, a porringer, Pr. escudela, from 
Lat. scutella, diminutive of scutra, a dish.] A small 
vessel of iron, copper, or other metal, with a han- 
dle, used for heating and boiling water, and other 
culinary purposes. 

Skill/ful, a. Possessed of, or displaying, skill; 
knowing and ready; well-versed; able in manage- 
ment; as, a shil/ful mechanic ; — often followed by 
at or in; as, skil/ful at the organ; shillful in draw- 
ing. [Written also skilful.] 

Syn.— Expert; skilled; dexterous; adept; masterly; 
adroit; clever. 

Skill/fgl ly, adv. In a skillful manner; with skill; 
with nice art; dexterously; as, a machine siil/fully 
made; a ship skillfully managed. 

Sikill/ful-mess, n. The quality of possessing skill; 
dexterousness ; knowledge and ability derived from 


experience, 
m. [Cf. sheeling.] A bay of a barn; 
also, a slight addition to a cottage. 

Skil’/ling, n. [See Smr~LinG.] A money of ac- 
count in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, worth 
about one cent, 

Skill’-less,a. Wanting skill; artless. Shak, 

[See Sxinu.] Difference. [Obs.] 

Skilts, n.pl. A kind of large, coarse trowsers for- 
merly worn, reaching just below the knee. [Local 
USS: Bartlett. 

Skim,7. [A different orthography of sewm, q. v.] 
The thick matter that forms on the surface of a 
liquor; scum. [fare.] 

Skim, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SKIMMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SKIMMING. ] 

1. To elear, as a liquid, from substance floating 
thereon, by an instrument that dips under and passes 
along the surface; as, to skim milk. 

2. To take off by skimming; as, to skim cream. 

3. To pass near the surface of; to brush the sur- 
face of slightly. 

Homer describes Mercury as flinging himself from the top 
of Olympus, and skimming the surface of the ocean. J/azlitt. 

Skim,v.7. 1. To pass lightly; to glide along in an 
even, smooth course; to glide along near the sur- 
face. 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the par 

ope. 

2. To hasten along superficially, or with slight 
attention. 

They skim over a surface in a superficial survey. 

Skim/ble-seam/ble, a. [A duplication of scam- 
ble.) Wandering; disorderly; rambling; uncon- 
nected. [Collog. and low.] “Such a deal of skim- 
ble-scamble stuff.” Shak. 

Skim/-eSl/ter, n. A colter for paring off the sur- 
face of land. 

Skim/i-try,. See SKIMMINGTON. 

Skim/mer, 7. 1. A utensil for skimming liquors, 

2. One who skims over a subject. 

3. A web-footed water-fowl; the shearwater. See 
SHEARWATER, 

Skim/mer-ton, n. See SKIMMINGTON. 

Skim/-milk, . Milk from which the cream has 
been taken; skimmed milk. 

Skim/ming,n. 1. The act of taking off that which 
floats upon a liquid, as scum, cream, or the like. 

2. That which is removed from the surface of a 
liquid by skimming; scum;—chiefly used in the 
plural. 

Skim/ming-ly, adv. 
along the surface, 

Skim/ming-ton, n. [Written also skimitry and 
skimmerton.] A word of unknown signification, 
but probably the name of some notorious scold of 
olden time ;— used only in the following phrase ; — 

To ride skimmington, to perform a burlesque cere- 
mony in ridicule of a man who had been beaten by his 
wife. It consisted in causing the man beaten (or, accord- 
ing to Nares, the next neighbor to him) to ride on a horse 
behind a woman, with his face to the horse’s tail, holding 
a distaff in his hand, at which he seems to work, and fol- 
lowed by a procession of rough music, as frying-pans, 
bulls’ horns, marrow-bones, cleavers, &c. Halliweil. 


Skin, n. [A-S. scinn, Icel. & Sw. skinn, Dan. skind, 
O. L. Ger. schin, schinn.] 
1. (Physiol.) The external membranous envelope 
of animal bodies. 


Watts. 


By skimming or gliding 


a 





> 


SKIPPER 


t= In man, the skin is composed of two layers: the 
corium, cutis vera, or true skin, and the epidermis, cuti- 
cle, or scarf-skin. The true skin is composed of white, 
fibrous tissue, which is prolonged internally into the sub- 
cutaneous areolar tissue, and is condensed externally 
into an homogeneous expansion, which is thrown inte 
countless elevations, called papillz. The epidermis con- 
sists of separate and distinct cells, of which those of the 
inner layer are spherical, or polyhedral by mutual press- 
ure, and contain the pigment granules; while those of 
the outer layer are metamorphosed into scales, and are 
more adherent. 

2. The skin of an animal separated from the 
body, whether green, dry, or tanned; a hide; a 

elt. 

a 3. The body; the person; —in ludicrous lan- 
guage, LD’ Estrange. 

4. The bark or husk of a plant or fruit; the ex- 
terior coat of fruits and plants. 

5. (Naut.) (a.) That part of a sail, when furled, 
which remains on the outside and covers the whole, 
Totten. (b.) The sides and bottom of a ship, espe- 
cially of an iron one. 

Skin, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SKINNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SKINNING. ] 

1. To strip off the skin or hide of; to flay; to peel. 

2. To cover with skin, or as with skin; to cover 
superficially. 

It does but skin and film the ulcerous place. Shak. 


Skin, v.i. 1. To be covered with skin; as, a wound 
skins over. 

2. To produce, in recitation or other school exer- 
cise, the work of another for one’s own; —in collo- 
quial use in the schools and colleges of the United 
States. 

Skinch, v. i. To give scant measure; to squeeze 
or pinch in order to effect a saving. [Prov. Lng.] 

Skin/’-deep, a. Superficial; slight. Feltham. 

Skin/flint, nn. [From skin and jlint.] Avery pe- 
nurious person; a miser; a niggard. 

Skin/ful, n.; pl. SkIN/FULS. All that can be held 
by the skin; as, a skinful of liquor. 

Skink,n. [A-S. scenc, Icel. skenkr.] 

1. Drink; pottage. 
[ Obs. Bacon. 

2. [Lat. — scincus, 
Gr. cxiyKos.] (Zodl.) 
A kind of lizard, of 
which one species 
(the Scincus officina- 
lis), was considered 
by the ancients a sort 
of universal medicine. 
It has a long body, entirely covered with rounded 
imbricate scales, and the head is set with large 
plates somewhat like those of snakes. The skinks 
are very widely distributed in warm climates, some 
species appearing common to parts of the world 
quite distant from each other; a scincoidian. 

Skink, v.i. [A-S. & O. H. Ger. scencan, Icel. sken- 
kia, Sw. skiinka, Dan. skienke, N. H. Ger. & D. 
schenken.] To serve drink; to draw liquor. [Obs.] 

Such wine as Ganymede doth skink to Jove. Shirley. 


Skink/er, . One who serves liquors. [ Obs.] 

Skin/less,a. [From skin.] Having no skin, or a 
very thin skin; as, skinless fruit. 

See recent adv. Ina skinless manner; without 
skin. 

Skin/ner, . 1. One who skins. 

2. One who deals in skins, pelts, or hides. 
Skin/ni-mess, n. The quality of being skinny. 
Skin/ny, a. Consisting of skin, or of skin only; 

wanting flesh. 
He holds him with a skinny hand. Coleridge. 


Skin’-w0ol, n. Wool pulled from the dead skin, 
and not sheared from the living animal; felt-wool. 
Simmonds. 
Skip, v.7t. [imp.& p. p. SKIPPED (skipt); p. pr. & 
vb. 2. SKIPPING.] [Cf.Icel. skopa, skoppa, to run, 
O.& Proy. Sw. skimpa, to run, skumpa, skompa, to 
hop, skip.] To leap; to bound; to spring, as a goat 
or lamb. 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? 
To skip over, to pass without notice; to omit. 
Skip, v. t. 
leap over. 
‘They who have a mind to see the issue, may skip these two 
chapters. urnet. 
Skip,n. 1. A leap; abound; aspring. 
2. The act of passing over an interval from one 
thing to another; an omission of a part. 
3. (Mus.) A passage from one sound to another, 
by more than a degree at once. Busby. 
Skip/-jack, n. 1. An upstart. [Obs.] Ford, 
2. (Zntom.) One of a family of coleopterous in- 
sects remarkable for leaping to a considerable 
height when placed upon their back; a snap or 
snap-bug. 
Skip/-kén/nel, n. <A lackey; a coger 
Skip/per, n. [D. & L. Ger. schipper, Dan. skip- 
per, H. Ger. schiffer. See SKIPPER and SKIP.] 
1. (Naut.) The master of a small trading or mer- 
chant vessel, 
[ob + boy employed on board a ship; a ship-boy. 
bs. 
3. [From skip.] A dancer. 





Skink. 


Pope. 
Bacon. 


To pass over or by; to omit; to miss; to 


, 





SKIPPET 


4. A youngling; a young, thoughtless person; a 
giddy youth. Shak. 
5. (ichth.) The 
saury-pike ; Scom- 
beresox saurus, 
~ 6. Thecheese mag- 


got. 

7. (Entom.) One 
of a family of lepi- 
dopterous insects, of 





Skipper. (5.) 
which the genus Hesperia is the type;—so called 


from their peculiar, short, jerking flight. Baird. 
Skip’pet,n. [From A-S. & O. Sax. scip, O. Fries. 
Icel., & Goth. skip. See Surp.] A small boat. [Obs.] 
A little skippet floating did appear. Spenser. 
Skip’ping ly, adv. In a skipping manner; by 
skips, or leaps. 
Skip’ping-rope, 7. A small rope used by young 
persons in skipping, or leaping up and down. 
Skirl, v. ¢. To utter in a loud tone; to scream. 
[Scot. and Prov. Eng.] W. Scott. 
Skirl, v.i. To scream; to shriek. [.Scot. and Prov. 
Eng.) Halliwell. 
Skirl/ing, n. <A shrill cry; as, the skirling of the 
women. W. Scott. 
SkirlVing,n. A small trout; —anameused loosely. 
Skir’mish (18),”. [O. Eng. scarmvishe, scarmoge, 
serymishe, Kr. escarmouche, O, Fr. escarmie, esker- 
mie, escremie, Pr. escarmussa, Sp. escaramuza, It. 
scaramuccia, shermugio, fr. It. schermire, to fence, 
fight; O. Fr. escremir, eskermir, to fence, fight, fr. 
O. H. Ger. skerman, skirman, to defend; N. H. 
Ger. schirmen, Ger. scharmiitzel, D. schermutseling, 
Sw, skiirmytsel, Dan. skiermydsel.] 

1. A slight fight in war; a light combat between 
detachments from armies which are yet at a consid- 
erable distance from each other, or between detach- 
ed and small parties. 

2. A contest; a contention. 

They never meet but there’s a skirmish of wit. Shak. 


Skir’mish, v.7. [imp. & p. p. SKIRMISHED (skir/- 
misht); p. pr. & vb.n. SKIRMISHING.] [Fr. escar- 
moucher, Sp. escaramuzar, It. scaramucciare, Ger. 
scharmiitzein.| To fight slightly or in small par- 
ties; to engage inaskirmish; to act as skirmishers. 

Skir’/mish-er, n. One who skirmishes; one of such 
troops as are sent forward in advance, or move de- 
ployed in loose order on the flanks of a marching 
column, to discover and intercept hostile forces. 

Skirr,v.f. [O. Eng. skirre, sker, Prov. Eng. scur, 
a modification of scour, q. v.] To ramble over in 
order to clear; to scour. [Obs.] Shak. 

Skirr, v.i. To scour; toscud; torun hastily. [ Obs.] 

Sixir’ret (Synop., §130),. [Contracted from skir- 
wort, its older name, a corruption of sugarwort, 
Sw. sockerrot, Dan. sukkerrod, D. suikerwortel,Ger. 
zuckerwurzel.| (Bot.) A plant (the Siwm Sisarum), 
a native of China, Cochin-china, Corea, Japan, &c. 
It has been cultivated in Europe for the sake of its 
esculent root, which somewhat resembles the pars- 
nip in flavor, 

Skir’/rhus, n. See ScIRRHUS. 

Skirt (18), n. [A-S. scyrtan, gescyrtun, to shorten ; 
Icel. skirta, skyrta, an under-garment, a shirt; Sw. 
skort, a skirt, skjorta, a shirt. Cf. SHrrt.] 

1. The lower and loose part of a coat or other 
garment; the part below the waist; as, the skirt of 
a coat or mantle. 

2. The edge of any part of dress. ‘A small 
skirt of ruffed linen, which runs along the upper 
part of the stays before.” Addison, 

3. Border; edge; margin; extreme part. ‘‘ Here 
in the sirts of the forest.” Shak, 

4. A woman’s garment like a petticoat. 

5. The diaphragm.or midriff in animals. 

To sit upon one’s skirts, to meditate revenge against 
him. [0ds.] Howell. 


Skirt, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SKIRTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SKIRTING.] To border; to form the border or edge 
of; or to run along the edge of; as, a plain skirted 
by rows of trees. ‘‘ When sundown skirts the 
morn.” Tennyson. 

Skirt, v. i. To be on the border; to live near the 
extremity. ‘“‘ Savages... who skirt along our west- 
ern frontiers,’’ S.S. Smith. 

Skirt/ing, (Arch.) The narrow, ver- 

Skirt/ing-bodard, tical board placed round the 
margin of a floor; mop-board; wash-board. Gwiit. 


n. 


Shirt/ing, n. Skirts taken collectively; material 
for skirts. 
Skit,n. [See infra.] [Obs.] 


1. A wanton girl; a light wench. 
2. A reflection; ajeer or gibe; awhim. Tooke. 
Skit, v. ¢. Ere Eng. skit, to slide, hasty, precipi- 
tate, from A-S. scedtan, scitan, to shoot, dart, cast, 
send forth; D. schieten. See Suoor.] To cast 
reflections on; to asperse. [Prov. Eng. Grose. 
Skit/tish, a. [See supra.] 1. Easily frightened ; 
shunning familiarity; timorous; shy. ‘<A restiff, 
skittish jade.” TI’ Estrange. 
2. Wanton; volatile; hasty. 
3. Changeable; fickle. ‘‘Shittish Fortune.” Shak. 
Skit/tish-ly, adv. In a skittish manner; shyly; 
wantonly; changeably. : : 
Skit/tish-mess, n. 1. The state of being skittish; 
aptness to fear approach; timidity; shyness, 
2. Fickleness; wantonness. 
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Skit/tle-ball, nm. A disk or flat ball of hard wood 
for throwing at skittles or ninepins. Simmonds, 
Skit/tleg (skit/tlz), n. pl. [See Sxrr, v.t.] Nine- 
ins. 
Slkive,n. The iron lap used by diamond-polishers 
in finishing the facets of the gem. Stmmonds. 
Ski/ver,n. [See SKIVER, and SKIVE,”.] An infe- 
rior quality of leather, made of split sheep-skin, 
tanned by immersion in sumac, and dyed. It is 
used for hat-linings, pocket-books, book-binding, 
and other purposes. Simmonds. 
Sklére, v.¢. To shelter or protect; to cover. [ Obs.] 
Sk6l’e-cite (49), n. See SCOLECITE. 
Sixo-lops/ite (49), . (Min.) A mineral of a gray- 
ish-white or reddish-gray color, consisting chiefly 
of silica, alumina, lime, and soda. Dana. 
Skodnce,n. Thesame as Sconce. Sce Sconce. 
Sk6r’o-dite (49), n. (AM/in.) A native compound of 
arsenic acid and oxide of iron, having a leek-green 
or brownish color. See ScORODITE. Dana. 
Skout,n. (Orniih.) A bird of the genus Uria, the 
guillemot. See GUILLEMOT. 
Skow,n. The same as Scow. See Scow. 
Skreed, n. Floating ice in small fragments. 
Skreen, n.& v. See SCREEN. 
Skrim/’mage, 7. See SCRIMMAGE. 
Skrimp’y, a. Disposed to scrimp; mean; stingy. 
[Prov. Eng. Colloq. U. S.] 
Shringe, v. ft. To press violently. See ScrRINGE. 
Shiie,a.&n. Thesameas Skew. See SKEW. 
Sktie/sight (-sit), m. (Jed.) Defective vision, in 
which objects can be distinctly seen only when 
looked at obliquely. Dunglison. 
Sktig, v.¢. [See Scua.] Tohide. [Prov. lng.] 
Skulk, v.i. [imp.&p.p. SKULKED (skulkt); p. pr. & 
vb, N. SKULKING.]| [{Dan. skulice,to spare or saye one’s 
self, to play the truant, O. Sw. skola, to be at lei- 
sure, to shirk, allied to Dan. skiule, Sw. skyla, to 
hide, conceal, Icel. skyla, D. schuilen.] To get out 
of the way in asneaking manner; to lurk, ‘‘ And 
skulk behind the subterfuge of art.” Prior. ‘ Not 
such as prate of war, but skulk in peace.” Byron. 


Kane. 


Skulk, mn. A number of foxes together; a herd of 
foxes. Wright. 

Skulk, nm. A person who skulks ; one who 

Sktilk/er, avoids duty; a lurker; ashirk, 


Skilk/ing-ly, adv. In askulking manner. 

Skull, n. [O. H. Ger. sciwllu, skull, Sw. skaile, 
skull, sk@l, ashell, Dan. shal, a shell, and i. q. hier- 
neskal, a skull, Ger. hirnschale, i. e., brain-shell; 
also schiidel, schedel, O. H. Ger, scétela, D. schedel, 
scheel ; Icel. kollr, skull; Scot. skul, skoll, a bowl. 
Cf. ScALE and SHELL. ] 

1. (Anat.) The bony case which incloses the 
brain, composed of a number of bones united by 
sutures, and including the solid organs of manduca- 
tion, 

(> It is regarded by many ostecologists as correspond- 
ing, normally, to several combined vertebre. Owen 
makes out four, and names them, beginning behind, the 
occipital, the parietal, the frontal, the nasal; or the epen- 
cephalic, the mesencephalic, the prosencephalic, the rhi- 
nencephalic. 

2. An empty, brainless head. 
not teach and will not learn.” 

3. Askull-cap. [Obs. and rare.] 


“Skulls that can 
Cowper. 


Let me put on my skull first. Beau, § Fi, 
4. Anoar. See Scunu. 
Skull, n. A school, company, or shoal. [Obs.] 


These fishes enter in great flotes and siulls into the sea 
Pontus. Llolland, 
A knavish skull of boys and girls did pelt at him with 
stones. Albion's England. 


Skiull/-eap,n. 1. A head-piece; aclose-fitting cap. 


2. (Bot.) An herbaceous plant of the genus Scw- 
tellaria, the calyx of whose flower, when inverted, 
appears like a helmet with the vizor raised. 

Skull/-fish, n. An old whale, or one more than 
Simmonds. 
See SCULPIN. 


two years old;— so called by whalers. 
Skil/pin,n. The same as SCULPIN. 
Skiim, n. The same as 
Scum. See Scum. 
Skiink, n. [Contract- 
ed from the Abenaki 
seganku.] (Zodl.) A 
carnivorous animal of 
the genus Mephitis, 
found over avery wide 
extent of country in 
North America. It is 
nearly allied to the ® 
weasel on the one hand, 
and to the otter on the 
other. This animal 
has two glands near 
the inferior extremity 
of the alimentary canal, secreting an extremely 
fetid liquor, which the animal has the power of 
emitting at pleasure as a means of defense. This 
liquor possesses valuable medicinal powers, but its 
extreme offensiveness interferes with its use. 
Skunk’-bird, n. (Ornith.) A bird of 
Skink/-blick/bird, the genus Emberiza (LE. 
oryzivora of Linnzeus); the bobolink or rice-bird ; 
— popularly so called from the resemblance of the 
colors of the male, at certain periods of the year, to 
those of a skunk. 
Skiink/-cib/bage, n. 





Common American Skunk 
(Mephitis Americana). 


(Bot.) An endogenous 
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plant Symplocarpus (or Ictodes) fetidus, so named 
from its odor, which strongly resembles that of 
the skunk. It has large leaves, and grows in low 
wet grounds in America. Bigelow. Dewey. 
Skiink/-héad, ». (Ornith.) A bird of the genus 
Anus (A. Labradora of Wilson); pied duck. 
Skunk/ish, a. Resembling the skunk; especially, 
having the odor of a skunk. 
Skiink/=-weed, n. (Bot.) Skunk-cabbage. 
Skiir’/ry,n. [See SktrR and Scour.] Haste; im- 
petuosity. Brockett. 
Skiite,n. [Icel. &Sw. skita, Dan. skude, D. schuit, 
L. Ger. schiite.] A boat; asmall vessel. [Obs.] 
Skiit/te-ru-dite (49), n. [From Skutterud, in Nor- 
way, whence it is obtained.] (Min.) A mineral of 
a bright metallic luster, sometimes iridescent, of a 
color between tin-white and pale lead-gray, con- 
sisting chiefly of arsenic and cobalt. Dana. 
Sixy (72), n. [Icel. sky, Sw. sky, Dan. sky, skye, 
a cloud, skyhimmel, the vault of heaven, the sky, 
O. Sax. scio, sceo, the region of clouds, Cf. A-S. 
sctia, scitwa, shadow.] 
1. The apparent arch or vault of heaven, which 
in aclear day is of a blue color: the heavens, 


The Norweyan banners flout the sky. Shak, 
2. The weather; the climate. 
3. A cloud; ashadow. [0Obds.] Gower. 


t= Sky is often used in the formation of self-explain- 
ing compounds; as, sky-aspiring, sky-attempting, sky- 
born, sky-built, sky-colored, sky-dyed, sky-encountering, 
sky-guided, sky-mixed, sky-pointing, sky-returning, 
his sky-roofed, sky-ruling, sky-tinctured, and the 
ike. 
“ Under 


Open sky, sky with no intervening shelter. 
Milton. 


open sky adored.” 
Sky’-bliie, a. Of the blue color of the sky. 
Sky’-e6l/or,n. The color of the sky; a particular 
species of blue color; azure. 


Skyed, (skid), a. Surrounded by sky. [Poet. and 


rare.) ‘The skyed mountain.” Thomson. 
Shky/’ey,a. Like the sky; ethereal. 
Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers, 
Lightning, my pilot, sits. Shelley. 


Sky’-high, adv. High as the sky; very high;— 
ee colloquial or vulgar; as, he blew him ssy- 
righ. : 

Sky/ish, a. Like the sky, or approaching the sky; 
lofty; ethereal. [fare.]| 

The skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 

Sky/-liirk,n. (Or- ~ R 
nith.) A species of N& 
lark that mounts 
and sings as it flies ; 
the Alauda arven- 
sis. It is common 
in Europe and in 
some parts of Asia, 
and is celebrated for 
its melodious song. 

Shky’lirk-ing, 1. 
(Naut.) The act of 
running about the 
rigging of a vessel 
in sport; frolicking ; 
sporting; carousing. Yotten. 

Sky/-light (-lit), m. A window placed in the roof 
of a building, or ceiling of aroom, for the admission 
of light from above. 

Sky/-rdck’et, n. <A rocket that ascends high and 
burns as it flies; a species of fireworks. 

Sixy/-sail (collog. ski/sel),n. (Nawt.) The sail set 
next above the royal. Totten. 

Sky/-serap/er, n. (Naut.) A sky-sail of a trian- 
guiar form. Totten. 

Sky’ward,a. Toward the sky. 

Slab, a. [Cf.Icel. slapp, mud, mire; Ir. slaib, mud, 
mire left on the strand of a river.] Thick; viscous. 
[ Obs.] 


Shak. 





SS 


Skylark. 


Make the gruel thick and slab. Shak. 


[See supra.] That which is slimy or vis- 


Slab, n. 
[ Obs.] 


cous; moist earth; mud; also, a puddle. 

Slab,n. [Cf. W. yslab, lab, a thin slip.] 

1. A thin piece of any thing, especially of marble 
or other stone, haying plane surfaces. Gwilt. 

2. An outside piece taken from a log or timber in 
sawing it into boards, planks, and the like. 

Slabs of tin, the lesser masses into which the workers 
cast the metal. 

Slab’ber (collog. sléb/ber) (Synop., § 130), v. 7. 
[imp. & p. p. SLABBERED; p. pr’. & vb. 2. SLAB- 
BERING.] [L. Ger. & D. slabbern, H. Ger. schlab- 
bern, vero frequentative from L. Ger. & D. slabben, 
H. Ger. schlabben, to lap.] To let the saliva or 
other liquid fall from the mouth carelessly ; to 
drivel. 

QF" It is also written slaver and slobber. 
Slab/ber (collog. sléb/ber), v. t. 
1. To sup up hastily, as liquid food. [Obs.] 
2. To wet and foul by liquids suffered to fall 
carelessly from the mouth, or by liquid spilled. 
3. To shed; to spill. 

Slib/ber (collog. sldb/ber), m. Moisture Ict fall 
from the mouth in a careless manner; slaver. 

Slib/ber-er (collog. slib/ber-er), n. One who slab- 
bers; an idiot. 
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Slitb/ber-y (collog. sldb/ber-¥), a. Like or covered 
with slabber or slab; slippery; sloppy. 

S1ib/bi-ness, n. The state of being thick or slabby. 

Slib’by, a. [compar. SLABBIER; superl. SLAB- 


BIEST.] 
1. Thick; viscous;— sometimes in contempt. 
[Rare.] Wiseman. 
They present you with a cup, and you must drink of a slub- 
by stuff. Selden. 


2. Wet; sloppy; slimy; miry. See SLoppy. 

Slib/-line, n. (Naut.) <A line or small rope by 
which seamen haul up the foot of the main-sail or 
fore-sail. Totten. 

Slib’-sid/ed, a. Having flat sides; hence, tall, or 
long and lank. 

Slick, a. [compar. SLACKER; superl. SLACKEST. ] 
[A-S. sleac, siéic, O. Sax. slak, Icel. slakr, Sw. slat, 
O. D. & L. Ger. slack, M. H. Gere slach, Prov. Ger, 
schlack.)} 

1. Not tense; not hard drawn; not firmly ex- 
tended; as, a slack rope; slack rigging. 

2. Weak; remiss; not holding fast; as, a slack 
hand. “ 

3. Remiss; backward; not using due diligence; 
not earnest or eager; as, slack in duty or service. 

4. Not violent; not rapid; slow; as, a slack pace. 

Cesar... about sunset, hoisting sail with a slack south- 
west, at midnight was becalmed. Milton, 

And when he thinks, his pace is slack. Wordsworth. 

Slack in stays (Naut.), slow in going about, as a ship. 
— Slack water, the time when the tide runs slowly, or 
the water is at rest; or the interval between the flux and 
reflux of the tide. ‘ 

Syn.—Loose; relaxed; weak; remiss; backward; 
abated; diminished; inactive; slow; tardy. 

Slack, adv. In a slack manner; partially; insuffi- 
ciently; not intensely; as, slack-dried hops; bread 
slack baked. 

Slack, n. The part of a rope that hangs loose, hay- 
ing no strain upon it. Totten. 

Slack, n. [Cf. SuaGc.] Small coal; coal broken into 
small pieces. [Hng. 

Slack, n. [Scot. slack, slak, slake, an opening in the 
higher part of a mountain, when it becomes less 
steep, and forms a sort of pass, from slack, a.] A 
valley, or small, shallow dell. [Prov. Eng.] Grose. 

Slack, 3 i. (imp. & p. p. SLACKED 

Slack/’en (slik/n), (slikt), SUACKENED; p. pr. & 
eb. n. SLACKING, SLACKENING.] [A-S. sleacian, sla- 
cian, D. slaken, O. D. slaecken, Icel. & Sw. slakna.] 

1. To become slack; to be made less tense, firm, 
or rigid; to decrease in tension; as, a wet cord 
slackens in dry weather. 

2. To be remiss or backward; to neglect. 

3. To lose cohesion, or the quality of adhesion; 
as, lime slacks and crumbles into powder. 

4. To abate; to become less violent. 

Whence these raging fires 
Will slacken, if his breath stir not their flames. Milton. 

5. To lose rapidity; to become more slow; as, 
a current of water slackens ; the tide slackens. 

6. To languish; to fail; to flag. . 
Slack, v.t. 1. To render slack; to lessen the 
Slack/’en, tension of; to make less tense or tight; 

as, to slacken arope or a bandage. 

2. Especially, to render less carnest, violent, 
energetic, rapid, or decided ;— applied to exertion, 
gait, heat, pain, and the like. 

In this business of growing rich, men should slack their 
pace. South. 


Well pleased, they slack their course. Milton. 


3. To withhold; to use less liberally. 

4. To deprive of cohesion by combining with 
water; to slake; as, to slack lime. See SLAKE. 

5. To repress; to check. 

I should be grieved, young prince, to think my presence 

Unbent your thoughts and slackened ’em to arms. Addison. 

6. To neglect; to put off. [Obs.] 

Slack not the good presage. Dryden. 

Air-slacked lime, lime slacked or reduced to powder by 
exposure to the air, in consequence of the absorption of 
carbonic acid and water, by which it is converted into 
carbonate of lime and hydrate of lime, in equal propor- 
tion by equivalents. 

Slack/en (slik/n),n. A spongy, semi-vitrified sub- 
stance which miners or smelters mix with the ores 
of metals to prevent their fusion. [Written also 
slakin. | 

Slack/’ly, adv. In a slack manner; loosely; re- 
missly. 

Slack’ness,n. The state of being slack; a condi- 
tion opposite to tension; want of tightness or rigid- 
ness; as, the slackness of a cord or rope; remiss- 
ness; negligence; inattention; as, the slackness of 
men in business or duty ; slowness ; tardiness; 
want of tendency ; as, the slackness of flesh to heal; 
weakness; want of intenseness. 

Slade, n. [A-S. slid, Icel. sltidr.] A little dell or 
valley ; also, a flat piece of low, moist ground. 


[ Obs.] Drayton. 
Slag, n. (Sw. slagg, I. Ger. slacke, H. Ger. 
schlacke. | 


1. The dross or recrement of a metal; also, vitri- 

fied cinders. 

2. The scoria of a volcano. Dana. 
Slig’sy,a. Pertaining to, or resembling, slag. 
Slaie (sla), n. [A-S. sle.] A weaver’s reed; asley. 

Slake, v.t. [imp.& p.p. SLAKED (s8lakt); p. pr. & 


| Slam, v. 7. 
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vb. N. SLAKING.] [Fries. sliicke, slécke, sliike, Dan. 
slukke, Sw. sliicka, Icel. slékva; allied to slack, 


nav 

1. Io quench; to extinguish; as, to slake thirst. 

“ And slake the heavenly fire.” : Spenser. 
It would not slake mine ire nor ease my heart. Shak, 

2. To mix with water, so that a true chemical com- 
bination shall take place; to slack; as, to slake lime. 

Slake, v.i. 1. To go out; to become extinct. ‘‘ His 
flame did slake.” Browne, 

2. To abate; to become less decided. [are.]} 

He overfloweth Mesopotamia when the sun is in the 20th 
degree of Cancer, and begins again to diminish and slake when 
the sun is past Leo. Holland, 

Slake/less, a. Not capable of being slaked; unex- 
tinguishable. 

Slak/im,n. See SLACKEN, 7. 

Slam, v.t. [imp.& p.p. SLAMMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SLAMMING.] [Cf.O. Eng. lam, to beat, Icel. lemia, 
to beat, strike, IL. Ger. slaan, slaen, D. slaen, Goth. 
& O. H. Ger. slahan, Ger. schlagen. See SuAy.] 

1. To strike with force and noise; to shut with 
violence; as, to slam a door. 

2. To beat; to cuff. [ Prov. Eng.] Grose. 

3. To strike down; to slaughter. [Prov. Eng.] 

4. To win all the tricks in a hand at whist; as it 
were to take all at a stroke or dash, Hoyle. 

1. To strike violently and noisily; as, a 
door slams, 

2. (Mach.) To strike hard, as a moving part upon 

.its seat; as, a puppet-valve slams. 

Slim,n. 1. A violent driving and dashing against; 
a violent shutting of a door. 

2. The winning of all the tricks at whist, so de- 
feating the other party. 

3. The refuse of alum-works;—used in York- 
shire as a manure, With sea-weed and lime. [Prov. 
Eng.) Hebert. 

Slim/-bang’, adv. With great violence; with a 
slamming or banging noise. pcedon| 

Slaim/kin, n. Lore schlampe, schlamp, dim. 

Slam/mer-kin, schliimpchen, from schlampen, 
to dangle, to be slovenly in one’s dress.] A slut; a 
slatternly woman. [Obs.or Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 

Slan/’der, n. [O. Eng. esclaundre, Fr. esclandre, O. 
Fr. eschandre, from Lat. scandalum, Gr. cxavdaXov. 
See SCANDAL. ] 

1. A false tale or report maliciously uttered, and 
tending to injure the reputation of another. 

Whether we speak evil of a man to his face or behind his 
back; the former way, indeed, seems to be the most generous, 


but yet is a great fault, and that which we call ‘ reviling:”, the 
latteris more mean and base, and that which we properly call 


‘* slander ” or ‘* backbiting.” Tillotson. 
Slander, that worst of poisons, ever finds 
An easy entrance to ignoble minds. Hervey. 


2. Disgrace; reproach; dishonor. [Rare.] Shak. 
3. (Law.) Formerly, defamation generally, wheth- 
er oral or written; in modern usage, defamation by 
words spoken; utterance of false, malicious, and 
defamatory words, tending to the damage and dero- 
gation of another; detraction; calumny. SBuwrrill. 

Slan/’/der, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SLANDERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SLANDERING.] To defame; to injure by ma- 
liciously uttering a false report; to tarnish or im- 
pair the reputation of by false tales maliciously 
told or propagated; to calumniate. ‘ 

O, do not slander him, for he is kind. Shak, 
Syn.— To asperse; defame; calumniate; vilify; scan- 
dalize; reproach. See ASPERSE. 

Slin/’der-er, n. One who injures another by mali- 
ciously reporting something to his prejudice; a de- 
famer; a calumniator. 

Slin/der-otis, a. 1. Given or disposed to slander. 
‘“«Slanderous tongues.” Shak. 

2. Embodying or containing slander or defama- 
tion; calumnious; as, slanderous words, speeches, 
or reports, falsely and maliciously uttered. 

Slan/der-otis-ly, adv. In a slanderous manner; 
calumniously. 

Slan/der-otis-ness,n. The state or quality of be- 
ing slanderous or defamatory. 

Slang, imp. of sling. Slung. [0Obs.] See SLING. 

Slang, n. [Said to be of Gypsy origin; but cf. LIN- 
Go.] Low, vulgar, unauthorized language; a collo- 
quial mode of expression ;—especially, such as is in 
vogue with some class in society; as, the slang of 
the theater, of college, of boatmen, &c. 

Slan/gotis, a. Of the nature of slang; using slang. 
[ Rare.] John Bee. 

Slang’/-whiang’er, n. [From slang and whang, to 
beat.]| A noisy demagogue; a turbulent partisan. 

Colloq. or humorous. | W. Irving. 

Slank, imp. & p.p.from slink, Slunk. See SLINK. 

Slink, n. [Cf. O. Eng. slank, slender, flexible, 
weak, L. Ger. slank, H. Ger. schlank.] (Bot.) A 
plant; a species of Alga. Ainsworth, 

Slant, a. [Scot. sclent, sclint ; Prov. Eng. slent, slen, 
to slope, slide, Sw. slinta, to slide, W. ysglentiaw, 
to slide.] Inclined from a direct line, whether hori- 


zontal or perpendicular; sloping; oblique. ‘ The 
slant lightning.” Milton. 


Slant, v.t. (imp. & p.p. SLANTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SLANTING.] To turn from a direct line; to give an 
oblique or sloping direction to. 

Slant, v.i. To be turned or inclined from a right 
line; to lie obliquely; to slope. ‘‘On the side of 
yonder slanting hill.” Dodsley. 
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Slant,n. 1. A slanting direction or plane; a slope. 
“Tt lies on a slant.” Richardson. 
ee oblique reflection or gibe; a sarcastic re- 
mark. 
3. A copper coin of Sweden, of which 196 pass for 
one rix-dollar. 
Slant of wind (Naut.), a transitory breeze of wind, or 
the period of its duration. Totten. 

Slant/ing-ly, adv. In aslanting manner or direc- 
tion; with a slope or inclination; also, with an ob- 
lique hint or remark. 

Slant/ly, adv. In an inclined direction; ob- 

Slant/wise, liquely. 

Slap,n. [L. Ger. slappe, H. Ger. schlappe, from slap- _ 
pen, schlappen, to slap.] A blow given with the open 
hand, or with something broad. 

Slap, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SLAPPED (slipt); p. pr. & 
vb. 2. SLAPPING.] ‘To strike with the open hand, or 
with something broad. 

Slap, adv. [L. Ger. slap, H. Ger. schlapp.] With 
a sudden and violent blow; hence, quickly; in- 
stantly. = 

Slap/dash, adv. [From slap and dash.] 

1. In a bold, careless manner; at random, 
2. With aslap; allat once; slap. [Colloq.] 

Slap/diash, v.t. To apply, or apply to, in a hasty, 
careless, or rough manner; to roughecast; as, to 
slapdash mortar or paint on a wall, or to slapdash a 
wall. [Colloq.] Halliwell. 

Slape, a. ([Cf. Icel. sleipr, slippery. See Surp.] 
[Prov. Eng.] Slippery; smooth; hence, crafty. 

Slape-ale, plain ale, as opposed to medicated or mixed 
ale. — Slape-face, as oft-spoken, crafty hypocrite. [Prov. 
Eng.J Halliwell. 

Slap/jack,n. A sort of flat cake baked upon a grid- 
dle; a flapjack. [LZocal, U. S.] 

Slap’per,n. 1. One who, or that which, slaps. 

2. A person or thing of great size; a whopper. 


[ Colloq. or Prov. Grose. 
Slap’per, 1s ery large; big; great; of great 
Slap’ping, size. [Vulgar.] 


Slash, v.t. [imp. &p.p. SLASHED (slisht); p.pr. & 

vb.n. SLASHING.] [Cf. Icel. slasa, to injure, wound. ] 

1. To cut by striking violently and at random; to 
cut in long cuts. 

2. Tolash. [Illegitimate and rare.] 

3. To crack or snap, as a whip. Rete 

Slash, v.i. To strike violently and at random with 
an edged instrument; to lay about one indiscrimi- 
nately with blows. ‘‘Hewing and slashing at their 
idle shades.” Spenser, 

Slish,n. 1. A long cut; a cut made at random. 

2. A large slit in the thighs and arms of old cos- 
tumes, made to show abrilliant color through the 
openings. 

Slashed (slisht), p. a. 1. Marked or cut witha 
slash, or slashes; deeply gashed; especially, hay- 
ing long, narrow openings, as a sleeve, &c., to show 
cloth of a brighter color beneath. ‘‘ A gray jerkin, 
with scarlet cuffs and slashed sleeves.” JW. Scott. 

2. (Bot.) Divided into many narrow parts or seg- 
ments by sharp incisions; lacinate. 

Slash/’es,n. pl. A place in woods, which has been 
slashed or cut over. [U. S.] 

Slash’y, a. Wet and dirty; slushy. Halliwell. 

Slat, n. [See Sroat.] 1. A narrow piece of board 
or timber used to fasten together larger pieces, or 
to support something; as, the slats of a cart ora 
chair; also, a flat step or rung of a ladder, 

2. A blow; aslat; as, a slat in the face. 

Slat, v.t. [Prov. Eng. Collog. U. S.] 1. Toslap; to 
strike; to beat; to throw down violently. 

How did you kill him? 


King. 


Slatted his brains out. ™, Marston. 
2. To split; to crack. Halliwell. 
3. To set on; to incite. Halliwell. 


Slatch, n. [See Surack.] (Naut.) (a.) The period 
of a transitory breeze. (b.) An interval of fair 
weather. (c.) The loose or slack part of a rope; 
slack, See SLACK. 

Slate, n. [O. Eng. sclate, sclat ; O. Fr. esclat, N. Fr. 
éclat, a shiver, splinter, esclater, éclater, to shiver, 
to chip, Pr. esclatar, from O. H. Ger. sleizan, for 
skleizan, N. H. Ger. schleiszen, to slit, split. Cf. Ir. 
sglata, Gael. sgliat, a slate, a tile.] 

1. (Min.) An argillaceous stone which readily 
splits into plates; argillite; argillaceous schist, 

2. Any rock or stone having a slaty structure. 

3. A prepared piece of such stone; especially, 
(a.) A thin, flat piece, for roofing or covering houses, 
&e. (b.) A tablet for writing upon. 

4. An artificial material, resembling slate, and 
used for the above purposes. , : 

5. A thin plate of any material; a flake. [0bs.] 

Adhesive slate, a kind of slate of a greenish-gray color, 
which absorbs water rapidly, and adheres to the tongue; 
whence the name. Buchanan.— Aluminous slate, or 
alum slate, a kind of slate containing alumina, used in 
the manufacture of alum. It is found low down in the 
coal measures. — Argillaceous slate, clay-slate. See 
CLAY-SLATE. — Bituminous slate, a soft species of sectile 
slate-clay, impregnated with bitumen. Buchanan.— 
Drawing slate, a kind of soft chalk, of a black or bluish- 
black color and slaty fracture, containing some carbon, 
and used in crayon-drawing;— called also uae slate 
and black chalk. Tomlinson. Buchanan.— Hone slate. 
See WHET-SLATE. — Hornblende slate, a slaty rock, con- 
sisting of hornblende and feldspar, with some chlorite, — 
useful, on account of its toughness, for flagging. Dang 
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Tomlinson. — Polishing slate, a silicious, slaty mineral, 
of a yellowish color, and very soft, found in Bohemia. — 
Slate clay, an indurated clay, forming one of the alter- 
nating beds of the coal measures, consisting of an infusi- 
ble compound of alumina and silica, and often used for 
making fire-bricks. Zomlinson.— Slate globe, a globe 
the surface of which is made of an artificial slate-like 
material. — Slate rocks, rocks which split into thin 
lamin, which are not parallel to the stratification; foli- 
ated rocks. — Slate-spar, a variety of carbonate of lime 
of silvery-white luster, and of a slaty structure, or some- 
times crystallized in thin intersecting plates. 


Slate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SLATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SLATING.] ‘To cover with slate, or plates of stone; 
as, to slate a roof. 

Slate, v.¢. [Cf. A-S. sliting, a privilege of hunting. 
To set loose, as a dog, at any thing. [Prov, Eng. 
[Written also slete. ] Ray. 

Slate’-ax, (nn. A mattock with an ax-end, used in 

Slate’-ixe, shaping slates for roofs, and making 
holes in them for the nails. 

Slat/er, n. One who lays slates, or whose occupa- 
-tion is to slate buildings. 

BSE Ing: n. 1. The act of covering with slates. 

2. The covering thus put on, 
3. Slates taken collectively ; as, the whole slating 
of a house; also, the material for slating. 

Slit/ter, v.i. [Ger. schlottern, to hang or fit loose- 
ly, schlotterig, loose, negligent, sloven. Cf. Siur.] 

1. To be careless of dress, and dirty. Ray. 
2. To be careless, negligent, or awkward; to spill 
carelessly. 

Slat/term,n. [See supra.] A woman who is neg- 
ligent of her dress or house; one who is not neat 
and nice, 

Slait/tern, v.¢. To consume carelessly or wasteful- 
ly; to waste; — with away. [Rare.] Chesterjield. 

Slat/term, a. Resembling a slattern; sluttish; slat- 
ternly. ‘The sliittern air.” Gay. 

Slat’/tern-li-mess, 7». The state of being slatternly. 

Slit/tern-ly, a. Resembling a slattern; sluttish; 
negligent; dirty. 

Slat/tern-ly, adv. Negligently; awkwardly. 

Slat/ter-pouch, n. A. game played by boys, re- 
quiring active exercise. [Obs.] Gayton. 

Slat/ting, n. Slats taken collectively. 

Slat/y,a. [From slate.) Resembling slate; having 
the nature or properties of slate; composed of thin, 
parallel plates, capable of being separated by split- 
ting; as, a slaty color or texture. 


Slaty cleavage, cleavage, as 
of rocks, into thin leaves or 
plates, like those of slate;— 
applied especially to those 
cases in which the planes of 
cleavage are not parallel to the 
planes of stratification, being 
eyen symmetrical,and parallel, 
where the strata themselves 
are much flexed and contorted. 
It is, perhaps, in some cases, 
due to the formation of succes- 
sive layers by the deposition of sedimentary matter, or to 
a kind of imperfect crystallization; but it is now believed 
to be caused by the compression which the strata have 
undergone, as from the weight of superincumbent strata, 
the effect of such compression being to force all elongated 
or flattened particles, as scales of mica, and the like, toa 
position approaching parallelism, or to flatten the grains 
or nodules of the mass, causing them to expand laterally, 
thus producing surfaces of weak cohesion along which 
the rock would most easily split, perpendicular to the line 
of pressure. — Slaty gneiss (Geol.), a variety of gneiss in 
which the scales of mica or crystals of hornblende, which 
are usually minute, form thin lamin, rendering the rock 
easily cleavable. 


Slaugh/’ter (slaw’ter), m. [Icel. sldtr, slain flesh, 
sldttr, a blow, Goth. slauhts, slaughter, butchery, 
Ger. schlachter, schlichter, a butcher, schlachten, 
to butcher, to slay, q. v.] 

1. The extensive and unnecessary destruction of 
human life; carnage. ‘ On war and mutual slauyh- 
ter bent.” Milton. 

3. The act of killing, as a matter of business; as, 
the slaughter of oxen, or other beasts, for market. 


Syn.— Carnage; massacre; butchery ; murder; havoc. 


Slaugh’ter (slaw’ter), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SLAUGH- 
TERED; p. pr. & vb. n. Se NarteaINay 
1. To visit with great destruction of life; to kill; 
to slay in battle. 
Your castle is surprised; your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughtered. Shak, 
2. To butcher; to kill for the market, as beasts. 

Slaugh/ter-er, n. A person employed in slaugh- 
tering. 

Slaugh’ter-house (slaw’ter-), 7. 
beasts are butchered for the market. 

Slaugh/ter-man, n. ; pl. SLAUGH/TER-MEN (slaw/- 
ter-). One employed in killing. Shak. 

Slaugh/ter-ous (slaw’ter-), @. Destructive; mur- 
derous. Shak, 

Slaugh/’ter-ous-ly (slaw’ter-), adv. Destructively ; 
murderously. 

Slave, n. [D. slaaf, O. D. slave, slaeve, Dan. slave, 
sclave, Sw. slaf, Ger. sklave, Fr. esclave, Pr. esclau, 
Rp. esclavo, Pg. escravo, It. schiavo, from the Slavo- 
nians or Sclavonians, LL. Lat. Slavi or Sclavi, who 
were frequently made slaves by the Germans, See 
infra. 

wr ‘A person who is held in bondage to another; 
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one who is wholly subject to the will of another; 
one who has no freedom of action, but whose per- 
son and services are wholly under the control of 
another. 
Thou art our slave, our captive. Milton. 
2. One who has lost the power of resistance; or 
one who surrenders himself to any power what- 
ever; as, a slave to passion, to lust, to ambition, 
3. A drudge; one who labors like a slave. 
ftaF- ~Slave is often used in the formation of self-ex- 
plaining compounds ; as, slave-breeder, slave-dealer, 
slave-like, slave-market, slave-merchant, slave-owner, 
and the like. 
yn.—Bond-servant; bondman; bond-slave; cap- 
tive; henchman; vassal; dependent; drudge. See Serr. 


Slave, n. [Commonly derived from Pol. and Bo- 
hem. slawa, glory, but by some from slowo, a word, 
speech, language. Most probably, however, the 


original meaning was independent, free.] One be- 
longing to the Slavonic race. 
Slave, v.t. Toenslave. [Iare.] Marston. 


Slave, v. 2. 
slave. 

2. To get slaves; to deal in slaves. 
Slave’-born, a. Born in slavery. 
Slaive/-eatch/er, n. One who attempts to catch 

and bring a fugitive slave back to his master, 
Slave’-eatch/img, n. The business of searching 
out and arresting fugitive slaves, to return them to 
their masters. 
Slave’-edast, n. <A part of the western coast of 
Africa, from which slaves are carried. 
Shaveleeee tle; m. A band of slaves to be sold; a 
coffle. 
Slave’-driv’er, n. One who superintends slaves 
when at their work; a subordinate overseer. 
Slave’-hold/er, n. One who holds slaves. 
Slaive’-hold/ing, a. Holding persons in slavery. 
Slave/-hiint, n. 1. A search after persons to make 
slaves of, Barth. 
2. A search after fugitive slaves, often conducted 
with blood-hounds, 
Slave-de/ra-cy, n. See SLAVOCRACY. 
Sliv’er, n. 1. A vessel engaged in the slave-trade. 

2. A person engaged in the purchase and sale of 

slaves; a slayve-merchant, or slave-trader, 
The slaver’s hand was on the latch, 
He seemed in haste to go. Longfellow. 


[See SLABBER.] Saliva driveling from 


1. To drudge; to toil; to labor as a 


Sliv/’er, 7. 
the mouth. 


Of all mad creatures, if the learned are right, 


It is the saver kills, and not the bite. Pope. 


Sliv’er,v.i. [imp.&p.p.SLAVERED; p.pr. &vb.n. 

SLAVERING. | 
1. To suffer the spittle to issue from the mouth. 
2. To be besmeared with saliva. 

Slav’er,v.¢t. To smear with saliva issuing from the 
mouth; to defile with drivel. 

Slav’er-er,n. <A driveler; an idiot. 

Slaw/er-img-ly, adv. In aslavering manner; with 
slaver. 

Slav’er-y, n. [See SLAvVE.] The condition of a 
slave; the state of entire subjection of one person 
to the will of another. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, slavery, said I, still thou 
art a bitter draught ! Sterne. 

I wish, from my soul, that the legislature of this state [Vir- 
ginia] could see the policy of a gradual abolition of slavery. Jt 
might prevent much future mischief. Washington. 

Syn.— Bondage; servitude; inthrallment; enslaye- 
ment; captivity; bond-service; vassalage. 


Slaive’-ship, n. A ship employed in the slave- 
trade; a ship used for transporting slaves; a slaver. 
Slave/’-trade, n. [From slave ‘and trade.] The 
barbarous and wicked business of dealing in slaves, 
especially of buying them for transportation from 
their homes to be sold elsewhere. 
Slaive/-trad/er,n. One who traffics in slaves. 
Sliv/ie, a. Slavonic. [Written also Sclavic.] 
Slav/ish, a. 1. Pertaining to slaves; such as be- 
comes a slave; servile; as, a slavish dependence on 
the great. 
2. Servile; laborious; consisting in drudgery ; as, 
a slavish life. 
Slav/ish-ly, adv. 1. Inaslavish manner; servilely ; 
meanly; basely. 
3. In the manner of a slave or drudge. 
Slav/ish-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
slavish; servility; meanness. 
Slii/vism, . The common feeling and interest of 
the Slavonic race. : 
Slav-Ge/ra-cy, n. [Eng. slave and Gr. xparety, to 
rule.] The persons, or interest, representing slavery 
politically, or wielding political power for the pres- 
ervation or advancement of slavery. [U. S.] 
Sla-vo/ni-an, n. [See Slave, one belonging to the 
Slavonic race.] (G@eog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Slavonia. [Written also Sclavonian.] 
Sla-vd/ni-an, ) a. (Geog.) (a.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Sla-vén/ie, Slavonia, or to its inhabitants. 
(b.) Of, or pertaining to, the Sclavi, a people who 
anciently inhabited the country between the Rivers 
Save and Drave;—applied especially to the lan- 
guage now spoken, in its various dialects, in Russia, 
Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, &c. [Written also 
Sclavonian and Sclavonic.]} 
Slaw, 7. [D. sla, slaa, contracted from salade,O.D. 
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salaet, salad, See SALAD.] Sliced cabbage, served 
cooked, or uncooked, as a salad. 

Slay, v.t. [imp. SLEW; p. p. SLAIN; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SLAYING.] [A-S. slahan, sleahan, slagan, contr. 
slean, sldn, to strike, beat, slay, O. Sax., Goth., & 
O. H. Ger. slahan, N. H. Ger. schlagen, D. slaan, 
O. Fries. sla, Dan. slaae, Sw. sld, Icel. sld.] To put 
to death by a weapon, or by violence; hence, to 
kill; to put an end to; to destroy. 


I'll slay more gazers than the basilisk. Shak. 


Syn.—To kill; murder; assassinate ; slaughter ; 
butcher. 


Slay’er,7. One who slays; a killer; a murderer; 
an assassin; a destroyer of life. 

Sléave,n. (Icel. slefa, a slender thread, Ger. schleife, 
aknot.] he knotted or entangled part of silk or 
thread; silk or thread untwisted. 

Sleave silk, untwisted or raw silk in the state in which 
it is used for weaving. 

Sléave, v.¢. To separate, as threads; to divide, as 
a collection of threads; to sley;—a term used by 
weavers. 

Sléaved, a. 
thread or silk. 

Sléa/zi-mess, n. 


Raw ; not spun or wrought; as, sleaved 
Holinshed. 
The state or quality of being 


sleazy. 
Sléa/zy, a. [Ger. schleiszig, schlissig, worn out, 
threadbare, from schletszen, to slit, split, decay. 


Cf. LEASy.] Wanting firmness of texture or sub- 
stance; thin; flimsy; as, sleazy silk or muslin. 

Sléd,n. [L. Ger. & D. slede, Icel. sledi, Sw. & Dan. 
slide, O. H. Ger. slito, N. H. Ger. schlitten, from 
A-S. slidan, to slide.] 

1. A carriage, or vehicle, moved on runners, used 
for conveying heavy loads over the snow; —in Eng- 
land, at the present day, called sledge. 

2. A light seat mounted on runners, used for 
sliding on snow and ice. 

Sléd, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SLEDDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SLEDDING.] ‘To convey or transport on a sled; as, 
to sled wood or timber. 

Sléd/ding, n. 1. The act of transporting on a sled. 

2. The means of conveying on sleds; snow sufli- 
cient for the running of sleds; as, good sledding ; 
the sledding is good. 

Slédge (sltj),n. [A-S. slecge, from slahan, to strike, 
beat; Icel. sleggia, Dan. sliigge, Sw. sligga, D. slei, 
slagel, Ger. schlage, schliigel.) A large, heavy 
hammer ; — called also sledge-hammer. 

Slédge (sltj), n. " 
A vehicle moved 
on runners, or 
on low wheels; 
as, (a.) A hurdle 
on which, for- 
merly, traitors 
were drawn to 
the place of exe- 
cution. [£ng.] 
W. Scott. (6.) 
A sleigh for rid- 
ing upon snow, 

Slédge (sltj),v.t. 
or 7%. To tray- 
el or convey in 
sledges. Howitt. 

Sleek, a. [com- 
par. SLEEKER; superl. SLEEKEST.] [O. Eng. slicks 
Tcel. slikia, to smooth, polish, D. slwi, smooth, 
even. 

1. having an even, smooth surface; smooth; 
whence, glossy; as, sleek hair, ‘‘So sleek her skin, 
so faultless was her make.” Dryden. 

2. Not rough or harsh, 

Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek. Milton. 


Sleek, n. That which makes smooth; varnish. [/7.] 
Sleek, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SLEEKED (slekt); p. pr, & 
vb. N. SLEEKING. | 
1. To make even and smooth; as, to sleek the 
hair. B. Jonson, 
2. To render smooth, soft, and glossy. 
Gentle my lord, sleek o'er your rugged looks. Shak, 


Sleek, adv. With ease and dexterity; with exact- 
ness. [ Vulgar.] 

Slieek/ly, adv. 
glossily. 

Sleek’ness,n. The state or quality of being sleek; 
smoothness and glossiness of surface, 

Sleek’=stoOne, n. A smoothing stone. Peacham. 

Sleek’y, a, Of a sleek, or smooth, and glossy ap- 
pearance, [fare.] Thomson. 

Sleep, v. 7%. [imp. & p. p. SLEPT; p. pr. & vb. n. 
sLueE ys.) [A-8. slepan, slapan, O. Sax. sldpan, 
O. Fries. slépa, L. Ger. & D. slapen, Goth. slépan, 
O. H. Ger. sla@fan, M. H. Ger. sldfen, N. H. Ger. 
schlafen ; Icel. sofu, Sw. sofva, Dan. sove, Skr. svap, 
to sleep, Lat. sopire, to lull to sleep.] 

1. To take rest by a suspension of the voluntary 
exercise of the powers of the body and mind, and 
an apathy of the organs of sense; to become un- 
conscious, ‘‘ Watching at the head of those that 
sleep.” Milion, 

2. Hence, to be careless, inattentive, or uncon- 
cerned; not to be vigilant; to live thoughtlessly. 

We sleep over our happiness. Alterbury. 
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3. Hence, also, to be dead; to lie in the grave. 
Them also which sleep in Jesus will God beae with him. 
Thess. iv. 14. 
4. To bein repose; to be quiet; to be unemployed, 
unused, or unagitated; to rest; as, a question sleeps 
for the present. 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! Shak. 


Sleep, v.t. To give sleep to; to furnish with accom- 
modations for sleeping. [Rare.] Blackwood’s Mag. 
Sleep, n. [A-8. slxp, O. Sax., L. Ger., & D. slap, 
O. Fries. slép, Goth. sléps, O. & M. H. Ger. slap, 
N. H. Ger. schidf.] A natural and healthy, but 
temporary and periodical, suspension of the func- 
tions of the organs of sense, as well as those of the 
voluntary and rational soul; that state of the animal 
in which the senses are more or less unaffected by 
external objects, and the fancy or fantasy only is 
active. ‘O sleev, thou ape of death,” Shak. 
[=7 Sleep is attended by a relaxation of the muscles, 
and the absence of voluntary activity for any rational ob- 
ject or purpose. It is susceptible of greater or less inten- 
sity or completeness in its control of the powers. 

Sleep of planés, a state of plants, usually at night, when 
their leaflets approach each other, and the flowers close 
and droop, or are covered by the folded leaves, as if in 
repose. 

Syn.— Slumber; repose; rest. 

Sleep/-chiirged, a. Heavy with sleep. Lamb. 
Sleep/er, n. 1. One who sleeps; also, a drone, or 
lazy person. 

2. That which lies dormant, as a law not execut- 
ed. [Obs.] Bacon. 

3. An animal that Jies dormant in winter, as the 
bear, the marmot, and some others. 

4. A piece of timber or stone, on or near the level 
of the ground, for the support of some superstruc- 
ture, as joists, &c., or to steady rails or framework. 

(=~ The sleepers of a railway, when lying across the 
road-bed, are called cross-sleepers ; and when parallel 
with the rail, stringers or longitudinals. 

5. (Arch.) A rafter lying in the valley of a roof. 
[ Obs. } Gwilt. 

6. (Naut.) One of the knees which connect the 
transoms to the after-timbers on the ship’s quarter. 

7. (Glass Manuf.) A large iron bar crossing the 
smaller ones, hindering the passage of coals, but 
leaving room for the ashes. 

8. (/chth.) A large acanthopterygious fish of the 
family Gobiodx ; the species of which are natives of 
warm climates, living in fresh water, and conceal- 
ing themsclyes in the mud; Zleotris dormatriz. 

Eng. Cyc. 

Sleep/ful, a. Strongly inclined to sleep; very 
sleepy. [Obs.] 

Sleep/ful-mess,n. The quality of being sleepful; 
strong inclination to sleep. [O0s.] 

Sleep/ily, adv. In a sleepy manner; drowsily; 
heavily; dully; stupidly. ; 

Sleep/imess, n. The state of being sleepy; drow- 
siness; inclination to sleep. 

Sleep/ing, p.a. 1. Occupied with sleep ; as, sleeping 
hours. 

2. Occupied for sleeping; as, a sleeping-car on a 
railway, which is fitted with seats transformable 
into berths. 

Sleeping partner, a dormant partner. See DORMANT. 

Sleep/ing, 7. 1. The state of resting in sleep. 
2. The state of being at rest, or not stirred or 
agitated. ‘‘ The sleeping of this business.” Shak. 
Sleep/’ish, a. Disposed to sleep; sleepy; drowsy. 
[Obs.] ‘Your sleepish and more than sleepish se- 
curity.” Ford, 
Sleep/less, a. 1. Having no sleep; without sleep ; 
wakeful. 
Trouble, care, and sleepless nights 
To him who wears the regal diadem. 

2. Having no rest; perpetually agitated. 

cay’s sleepless bay.” Byron. 

Sleep/less-ly, adv. Inasleepless manner. 

Sleep’less-mess, n. The state of being sleepless; 
want or destitution of sleep. 

Sleep/-wak/er,n. Oncinastate of magnetic sleep. 

Sleep/-wak/ing,n. Thestateof one mesmerized, 
or in a partial and morbid sleep. 

Sleep’=walk/er (-wawk/-), 7. A somnambulist, 
or noctambulist; one who walks in his sleep. 

Sleep’-walk/ing (-wawk’/-), n. Somnambulism; 
walking in one’s sleep; noctambulism. 

Sleep’y, a. [compar. SLEEPIER ; superl. SLEEP- 
iesT.] [A-S. slepig. See SLEEP. |] 

1. Drowsy; inclined to, or overcome by, sleep. 

She waked her sleepy crew. Dryden. 
2. Tending to induce sleep; soporiferous; som- 
niferous; as, a sleepy drink or potion. 
She will give you sleepy draughts. 
3. Dull; lazy; heavy; sluggish. Shak. 
Sleet,. [A-S. sliht, from slahan, to strike; Dan, 
slud, M. H. Ger, sl6z, N. H. Ger. schlosze.] 

1. A fall of hail or snow mingled with rain, usual- 
ly in fine particles. 

2. (Gun.) The part of a mortar passing from the 
chamber to the trunnions for strengthening that 
part. [Obs.] 

Sleet,v.i. ‘Tosnowor hail with a mixture of rain. 
Sleetch, n. The thick mud or slush lying at the 
bottom of rivers. Simmonds. 


Milton. 
“ Bis- 


Shak. 
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Sleet/i-mess, n. The state of being slecty. 
Sleet/y, a. Consisting of sleet, or bringing slect. 
Sleeve, n. [A-S. sléf, slyf, sléfe, slyfe, from slefan, 
slyfan, to put on, to clothe; O. H. Ger. slauf, 
slouph, M. H. Ger. slouf, Prov. Ger. schiauf, cloth- 
ing. 
i The part of a garment that is fitted to cover 
the arm; as, the sleeve of a coat or gown. 
2. A knot or snarl in silk or other thread; —the 
same as SLEAVE, q. v. 
3. A narrow channel of water. [Rare.] ‘The 
Celtic Sea, called oftentimes the Sleeve.” Drayton. 
4. (Mach,) (a.) A tubular part, resembling in form 
or position the sleeve of a coat, to cover, sustain, or 
steady another part that moves within it. (b.) A 
long bushing or thimble, as in the nave of a wheel. 
To laugh in the sleeve, to laugh privately or unper- 
ceived, especially while apparently preserving a grave or 
serious demeanor toward the person or persons laughed 
at; that is, perhaps, originally, by hiding the face in the 
wide sleeves of former times. — To pin or hang on the 
sleeve of, to be or make dependent upon. 


Sleeve, v.t. To furnish with sleeves; to put sleeves 
into; as, to sleeve a coat. 

Sleeve’-biuit/ton (-biit/tn), 2. 
the sleeve or wristband. 

Sleeve/=fish, . (Jchth.) The Loligo, or squid. See 
Squib. Baird. 

Sleeve'=hand, n. The partof asleeve nearest the 
hand; a cuff or wristband. 

Sleeve/less, a. 1. Having no sleeves ; as, a sleeve- 
less coat. 

2. Wanting a cover, pretext, or palliation; un- 
reasonable; profitless; useless; as, a sleeveless tale 
of transubstantiation. [ Obs.] ‘‘ To save himself from 
the vexation of a sleeveless errand.” Warburton. 

Sleid (slad), v.t. [imp. & p. p. SLEIDED; p. pr. & 
vb. M. SLEIDING.] [See Suey and SLAIE.] To 
sley or prepare for use in the weaver’s sley, or slaie. 

Sleigh (sla), n. [L. Ger. slede, slee, slie. See 
SLED.] A vehicle moved on runners, and used for 
transporting persons or goods on snow or ice;—in 
England commonly called a sledge. 

Sleigh-bell, a small bell attached either to a horse 
when drawing a sleigh, or to the sleigh itself. 


Sleigh/img (sla/ing),n. 1. The state of the snow 
or ice in winter which admits of running sieighs. 

2. The act of riding in a sleigh. 

Sleight (slit),m. [Eng. sly; Icel. sligd, cunning, 
Sw. sldgd, workmanship, slég, skilled in art.] 

1. An artful trick; sly artifice; a feat so dex- 
terously performed that the manner of performance 
escapes observation. 

The world hath many subtle sleights. Latimer. 

2. Dexterous practice; dexterity. ‘‘ The juggler’s 
sleight.” Hudibras. 

Sleight of hand, legerdemain; prestidigitation. 


Sleight/ful (slit/-) @. Cunningly dexterous. [Obds.] 
Sleight/i-ly (slit/-), adv. In a sleighty manner; 


A button to fasten 


craftily; slyly. [Obs.] Huloet. 
Sleight/y (slt/}), a. Sleightful; artful; cunning; 
sly. [Obs. Huloet. 


Slén/der, a. [compar. SLENDERER; superl. SLEN- 
DEREST.| [O. D. slinder, thin, slender, slinderen, 
slidderen, to creep, L. Ger. slindern, to glide, slide. ] 

1. Thin or narrow in proportion to circumference 
or width; not thick; as, a slender stem or stalk of 
a plant. 

She, as a vail, down to the slender waist, 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore. Milton. 

2. Weak; feeble; not strong; slight; as, slender 
hope; a slender constitution. 

Mighty hearts are held in slender chains. Pope. 

3. Moderate; trivial; inconsiderable; as, a man 
of slender intelligence. 

A slender degree of patience will enable him to enjoy both 
the humor and the pathos. W Scott. 

4. Small; inadequate; meager; pitiful; as, slen- 
der means of support; a slender pittance, 

Frequent begging makes slender alms. Fuller. 

5. Spare; abstemious; simple; as, a slender dict. 

The good Ostorius often deigned 
To grace my slender table. Philips. 

Slén/der-ly, adv. In a slender manner; slightly; 
feebly ; inadequately; sparely. 

Slén/der-ness, 7. The state or quality of being 
slender ; thinness; as, the slenderness of a hair; want 
of bulk or strength; as, the slenderness of a cord 
or chain; weakness; slightness; as, the slenderness 
of a reason; feebleness; as, the slenderness of a 
constitution; smallness; insufficiency; as, the slen- 
derness of a supply; spareness; as, slenderness of 
diet. 

Slémt, v.7. To make an oblique remark; to jest. 
[Obs.] See SLANT. North. 

Slént, v.t. To turn aside; to ward off. [Obs.] 

Slépt, imp. & p.p. of sleep. See SLEEP. 

Sletith, n. [Scotch.] The track of man or beast, as 
followed by the scent. Halliwell. 

Sletith’-hound,n. A hound that tracks its pre 
by the scent; a blood-hound. Halliwell. 

Slew, imp. of slay. See SLAY. 

Slew, v.t. To turn round; to slue. 

Slewed (slid), a. 
Collog. U. S.] 


See SLUE. 
Somewhat drunk, [Prov. Eng. 
Bartlett. 











SLIDER-PUMP 


Sley (sla), m. [A-S. slx. See Suare.] A weave1’s 
reed. See SLEAVE and SLEID. 

Sley (sla), v. ¢. [Cf. sleid.] To separate; to part 
the threads of, and arrange them in a reed; —a 
term used by weavers. 

Slib/ber, a. Slippery; smooth. [Obs.} Holland, 

Slice, v.t. [imp. & ft é . SLICED (slist); p. pr. & vb. 
n. SLICING.] [O.H. Ger. slizan, sleizan, N.H. Ger. 
schleiszen, to slit, A-S. slitan.] 

1. To cut into thin pieces, or to cut off athin, 
broad piece from; to divide. ; 

2. To cut into parts. 

Slice, n. 1. A thin, broad piece cut off; as, a slice 
of bacon; a slice of cheese; a slice of bread. 

2. That which is thin and broad, like a slice; as, 
(a.) A broad, thin piece of plaster. Pope. (b.) A 
broad, short-handled firepan, for use about fires; 
a fire-shovel or peel. Halliwell. (c.) A salver, plat- 
ter, or tray. 

This afternoon Mr. Harris sent me a noble present of two 
large silver candlesticks and snuffers, and a slice to keep 
them on. Pepys. 
Oe A broad, thin knife for taking up or serving 

sh. (e.) An instrument consisting of a broad plate 
with a handle, used by apothecaries for spreadin 
plasters, and the like; aspatula. (f.) (Ship-bui 
ing.) A tapering piece of plank to be driven be- 
tween the timbers before planking. 

Sli’cer, n. 1. One who, or that which, slices. 

. Specifically, the slitting-mill or eireular saw of 
the lapidary. Simmonds, 

Slich, Le he Ger. slick, D. slijk, M. H. Ger. 

Slick, Slich, N. H. Ger. scl. The ore of a 
metal, particularly of gold, pounded and prepared 
for further working. [Written also schlich.] 

Slick, a. Sleek; smooth. ‘Both slick and dain- . 


ty. Chapman, 
Slick, v.¢. To make sleek or smooth. ‘Slicked all 
with sweet oil.” Chapman. 


Slick’en-sides, n. 1. The smooth striated or par- 
tially polished surfaces of a fissure, or seam, sup- 
posed to be produced by the sliding of one surface 
on another. Dana. 

2. A variety of galena in Derbyshire ; —so called 
by workmen. Ure. 
3. A vein of clay which intersects a lode so as to 
cause a vertical dislocation in it; —called also slide, 

Slick/ing, n. A narrow vein of ore. © 

Slick’ness,n. The state or quality of being slick; 
smoothness; sleekness, 

Slid, imp. & p. p. of slide. See SLIDE. 

Slid’den (slid/dn), p. p. of slide. See SLIDE. 

Slid/der, v.i. [A-8. sliderian, L. Ger. schliddern, 
schlindern, H. G. schlittern. See SLIDE.] To slide 


with interruption. [0Obs.] Dryden. 
slid/d 
Slid/der'ly, te [See supra.] Blppen Love] 
Slid/der-y, . 


Slide, v.i. [imp.SLID; Pp. p. SLIDDEN, SLID; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. SLIDING.] [A-8. slidan,: Goth. sliuthan, 
H. Ger. schlaudern.} ; 

1. To move along the surface of any body by slip- 
ping, or without walking or rolling; to slip; to 
glide; as, snow slides down the mountain’s side. 

2. Especially, to move over snow or ice with a 
glib, uninterrupted motion. 

They bathe in summer, and in winter slide. 

3. To pass inadvertently. 

Beware thou slide not by it. ELcclus. xxviii. 26. 


4. To pass along smoothly, inadvertently, or un- 
observedly; to move gently onward without fric- 
tion or hinderance; as, aship or boat slides through 
the water. 

Ages shall slide away without perceiving. 
Parts answering parts shall slide into a whole. 

5. To slip; to fall. 

Their foot shall stide in due time. Deut. xxxii. 35. 


Slide, v.¢. 1. To thrust along; or to thrust by slip- 
ping; as, to slide along a piece of timber. 
2. To pass or put imperceptibly; to slip; as, to 
slide in a word to vary the sense of a question. 
Slide, n. [A-S. slide. 
1. A smooth and easy passage. 
2. One who, or that which, slides; a slider, 
3. Flow; even course. [0bs.] ; 
4. The descent of a detached mass of earth or 
rock down a declivity. Dana, 
5. A place on the side of a hill or mountain down ~ 
which timber is caused to descend}; as, the slide of 
Alpnach, in Switzerland. 
6. (Geol.) A small dislocation in beds of rock 
along a line of fissure. Dana, 
7. (Mus.) A grace consisting of two small notes 
moving by conjoint degrees, and leading to a princi- 
pal note either above or below. 
8. (Eng.) (a.) The same as GUIDE-BARS, q. Y. 
(b.) A slide-valve, See SLIDE-VALVE. 
Slide/-grdat, n. The same as SHOVE-GROAT, or 
SHOVEL-BOARD. [0bs.] 
Slid/er, n. 1. One who, or that which, slides. 
2. The part of an instrument or machine that 
slides. 
Slide/-rést, n. (Turning-lathes.) A rest or tool- 
support made to slide on fixed ways or bearings by 
screws or otherwise, and having compound motion, 


Waller. 


Dryden. 
Pope. 


Slid/er-ptiimp, n. A kind of pump in which the 


a, €, i, 5, Gi, ¥, long; a, €, i, 6, tt, ¥, short; cre, fiir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; ddéne. for, do, wolf, food, foot; 
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2. Weak; slight; unsubstantial. 
cuse.” Barrow, 
3. Worthless; bad. [Scot. and Prov. Eng.] acquired, for the mind is ready to let many of them Slip. 
Slime, ». [A-S. & Icel. slim, O. H. Ger. slim, Watts. 
slihmo, L. Ger. sliem, slamm, D. slijm, Dan. sliiin, To let slip, to loose from the slip, or noose, as a hound, 
Sw. slem, N. H. Ger. schleim, schlamm.] Cry, Havoc! and let slip the dogs of war. Shak, 
1. Soft, moist earth, or clay, having an adhesive | Slip, v. ¢. 1. To convey secretly. 
quality ; Nyneciety mud. ; He tried to slip a powder into her drink. Arbuthnot. 
They had brick for stone, and slime had they for et Z 2. To omit; to lose by negligence, 
ape. a . wes” And slip no advantag 
: 2. ee) Mud containing metallic ore, ob- That may secure you. “ B. Jonson. 
ained in the preparatory dressing. Pryce 3. To part from the branches or stem, a 
a ut UOT Yau : ; . - € , sa branch 
Siiae ewes n. AA pit of slime or adhesive mire. of a tree; to cut; to take off; to make a slip or 
aera e n. : The quality of being slimy. slips of. 

‘lim/mess,n. State of being slim; slenderness. , ; iter 
Slim/sy, a. Flimsy; frail. [Low.} a i etcas pe ae - eae oe planted. Mortimer. 
Slim/y, a. [compar. SLIMIER; superl. SLIMIEST.] See e ee ee reo aN RIYA 

Lucentio slipped me like his greyhound. Shak. 


1. Abounding with slime; consisting of slime. 
2. Overspread with slime; as, a slimy eel. 5. To let loose; as, to slip the hounds. Dryden. 
6. To throw off; to disengage one’s self from; 


3. Resembling slime; viscous; glutinous, \ t a 
Slimy things did craw] with legs as, a horse sips his bridle. , 
Upon the slimy sea. 7. To suffer abortion of; to miscarry, as a beast. 
To slip a cable (Naut.), to veer out, and let go the end 


Sli/mess,n. See SLYNESS. 
Sling,n. [O.H. Ger. slinga, O.Ger. schlinge,Dan.| of it.— To slip on, to put on in haste or loosely; as, to 
slip on a gown or coat. 


slynge, Sw. slunga, Icel. sléngva, slaungva, D. 
Slip, n. [A-S. slipe, slip.] 1. The act of slipping. 


slinger.] 
1. An instrument for throwing stones, consisting 2,, An unintentional error or fault. 
The good man's slip mended his pace to martyrdom. Fuller. 


of astrap and two strings. The stone, being lodged 
3. A twig separated from the main stock; as, the 


in the strap, is thrown by loosing one of the strings 
as the whole is whirled rapidly round. slip of ayine, ‘A native slip to us from foreign 
seeds.” Shak. 


2. A throw; astroke, 
At one sling 4. A leash or string by which a dog is held; 
. . ane . . *@ gs é gs oe 
Of thy victorious arm, well pleasing son. Hilton. so called from its being so made as to slip or become 
loose by relaxation of the hand. 


3. A kind of banging bandage put 
round the neck, in which a wounded 5. An escape; a secret or unexpected desertion; 
arm or hand is sustained. — as, to give one the s/ip. 

4. (Naut.) A rope, with hooks, by 6. A long, narrow piece; as, a slip of paper. 
which a cask or bale is suspended and 7. (Print.) A portion of the columns of a news- 
paper or other work struck off by itself; a proof 


SLIDE-VALVE 


piston revolyes continuously, forcing the water 
through a pipe ‘by means of a slide regulated by a 
spring, which prevents it from passing in any other 
direction. 

Slide/-viilve, n. (Steam-eng.) A cup-shaped piece 
of metal arranged to slide over and alternately 
-eover and uncover the openings or ports through 
which steam is distributed to the cylinder; — called 
also D-valve and D-slide. See VALVE-GEAR. It 
is situated in the steam-chest, and moved by the 
valve-gear. 

Slid/ing-keel,n. (Naut.) A narrow frame or plat- 
form let down through the bottom of a small vessel, 
like a deepening of the keel. It serves, like a lee- 
board, to sustain the vessel against the lateral force 
of the wind. Brande. 

Slid/ing-rule, n. A mathematical instrument con- 
sisting of two parts, one of which slides upon the 
other, for the mechanical performance of addition 
and subtraction, and, by means of logarithmic 
scales, of multiplication and division. The opera- 
tions are performed by sliding one of the parts 
along another. 5 P. Cyc. 

Slid/ing-seale,n. 1. A scale for raising or low- 
ering imposts in proportion to the fall or rise of 

rices. 

2. A sliding-rule. 

Slif’tered, a. Cracked; opened. [Obs.] Marston. 

Slight (slit), a. [compar. SLIGHTER ; superl. SLIGHT- 
EST.] [Goth. slaihts, smooth, even; O. H. Ger. 
sleht, smooth, simple; Icel. sléttr, Sw. slit, Dan. 
slet, O. Fries. sliucht, L. Ger. sligt, D. slecht, N. 
H. Ger. schlicht, schlecht.) 

1. Not decidedly marked; not forcible; inconsid- 
erable; unimportant; weak; gentle;— applied in 
a great variety of circumstances; as, a slight (i. e., 
feeble) effort; a slight (i. e., perishable) structure; 
a slight (i. e., not deep) impression; a slight (i. e., 
not convincing) argument; a slight (i. e., not thor- 
ough) examination; slight (i. e., not severe) pain, 


SLIPPERY 


8. To escape insensibly; to be lost. 
Use the most proper methods to retain the ideas you have 


cA slim ex- 


Coleridge. 


swung in or out of a ship; also, a rope 





and the like. ‘“ At one slight bound.” ion. oe Po Cee ae eer from a column of type when set up and in the galley. 
Dupes the euljiect, but not so tl oa Pipe. { Bayar Pee Sli 8. Any thing easily slipped on; as, (@.) A loose 
Pe trea r}, Cue nit vo the praise ore in the plural. ine ae garment worn ‘by afemale. (b.) A childs pinafore, 


Some firmly embrace doctrines upon slight grounds. Locke. 


2. Not stout or heavy; slender. ‘‘ His own figure, 
which was formerly so slight.” W. Scott. 
3. Foolish; silly; weak in intellect. Hudibras, 
Slight (slit), n. 1. A moderate degree of contempt, 


Sling,n. (Cf. L. Ger. slingen, H.Ger. ing anda 
schlingen, to swallow.] A drink com- lowering 
posed of equal parts of spirit (usually Weights. 
gin) and water sweetened. Simmonds. 


(c.) An outside covering or case; as, a pillow-slip ; 
the slip or sheath of a sword, and the like. [Rare.] 
9. A counterfeit piece of money, being brass cov- 
ered with silver. [Obs.] Shak. 
10. Matter found in troughs of grindstones after 


manifested chiefly by neglect or oversight; neglect; 
disregard; scorn. 

2. The same as SuEIGuHT. See SLEIGHT. Spenser. 

Syn.—Neglect; disregard; inattention; contempt; 
disdain; scorn. 

Slight, adv. Slightly. [0bs. or Poet.] 

Think not so slight of glory. Milton. 
Slight (slit), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SLIGHTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SLIGHTING.] 

1. To disregard, as of little value and unworthy 
of notice; as, to slight the divine commands, or the 
offers of merey. 

2. [L. Ger. sligten, D. slechten, to level, to de- 
molish; O. H. Ger. slihtan, N. H. Ger. schlichten.] 


To overthrow; to demolish. [Obs.] Clarendon. 
3. To throw; to cast. [Obs.] 
The rogues slighted me into the river. Shak. 


To slight off, to treat slightingly; to drive off; to re- 
move. [Rare.J— To slight over, to run over in haste; 
to perform superficially ; to treat carelessly; as, to slight 
over a theme. 

Syn.—To neglect; disregard; disdain ; scorn.— 
SLIGHT, NEGLECT. To slight is stronger than to neglect. 
We may neglect a duty or person from inconsideration, 
or from being over-occupied in other concerns. To slight 
is always a positive and intentional act, resulting from 
feelings of dislike or contempt. We ought to put a kind 
construction on what appears neglect on the part of a 
friend; but when he sights us, it is obvious that he is our 


Sling/-eart, n. 


Sling/er, n. 
Slink, v. 7. 


Sling, vw. ¢. feng & p. p. SLUNG ; p. pr. & vb. n. 


SLINGING.] [A-S. slingan, M. H. Ger. slenyen, O. 
& Prov. Ger. schlingen, schlengen, L. Ger. slingern, 
D. slingeren, Icel. slengia, sléngva, Sw. slainga, 
slunga, Dan. sliinge, slynge.] 

1. To throw with a sling, 

Every one could sling stones at an hairbreadth, and not 
miss. Judg. xx. 16. 

2. Tothrow; to hurl; to cast. ‘Slings a broken 
rock aloft in air.” Addison. 

3. To hang so as to swing; as, to sling a pack. 

4. (Naut.) To putin ropes, or suspend, as a cask, 
gun, or the like, so as to put on a tackle and hoist 
or lower. Dana, 
(Mil.) A kind of cart used to 
transport cannon and their carriages short distances, 
the objects transported being slung,or suspended by 
a chain attached to the axle-tree. 
One who slings, or uses a sling. 
[imp. & p. p. SLUNK (SLANK, obs. or 
rare); p. pr. & vb. n. SLINKING.] [A-S. slincan, 
Sw. slinka, L. Ger. sliken, O. H. Ger. slihhan, N. 
H. Ger. schleichen.] 

1. To creep away meanly ; to steal away; to 


sneak, 
Back to the thicket slunk 
The guilty serpent. Milton. 


There were some few who slank obliquely from them as 
they passed. Landor. 


2. To miscarry, as a beast. 


Slip’-board, n. 
Slip’cdat-cheese, n. 


Slip’/-link, n. 


Slip’/-dn, n. 


the grinding of edge-tools. [Prov. Eng.] Petty. 

11. A clay cream or cement for attaching pieces 
to crockery ware. 

12. A particular quantity of yarn. [Prov. Eng.] 

13. An opening or space left between wharves or 
inadock. [U.S.] 

14. A place having a gradual descent on the 
bank of a river or harbor, convenient for ship- 
building. 

15. A narrow passage between buildings. 

16. A long seat or narrow pew in churches, often 
without any door. [U.S.] 

17. (Geol.) A mass of strata separated vertically 
or aslant. 

18. (Zngin.) The motion of the center of resist- 
ance of the float of a paddle-wheel, or of any pro- 
peller, through the water horizontally. This must 
be deducted from the speed of the propeller to as- 
certain the speed of the vessel. 

A board sliding in grooves. 
A rich variety of new-made 


cheese, resembling butter, but white. Simmonds. 


Slip’-kn5t (-nét), n. A knot which slips along the 


rope or line around which it is made. 

(Mach.) A connecting link so ar- 
ranged as to allow some play of the parts, to avoid 
concussion. 

A kind of great over-coat worn upon 
the shoulders in the manner of a cloak. od 


Slink, v.¢t. To cast prematurely; to abort or mis- 
carry of, as the female of a beast. 

Slink, a. Produced prematurely; as a slink calf. 

Slink, n. 1. The young of a beast brought forth 


Slip’per, n. [A-S. slipper, slypescd, slebescoh, O. 
D. slope, a worn slipper.] 

1. One who, or that which, slips. 

2. One who makes slips. [0bs.] 


friend no longer. 
: Beware 
Lest they transgress and slight that sole command. J/ilton. 


This my long-suffering and my day of grace, Flalliwell. 





Those who neglect and scorn shall never taste. Milton. prematurely ; especially, acalf brought forth before 3. A kind of light shoe, which may be slipped on 
Slight’en (slit/n), v. t To slight or disregard. its time. i rae. with ease, and worn in undress; a slip-shoe. 
(Obs. ] Spenser. 2. A sneaking, thievish fellow; a sneak. Lisen 4. A kind of apron for children, to be slipped 
Eng] Halliwell. over their other clothes to keep them clean. 


Slight/er, n. One who neglects. 

Slight/ing-ly, adv. In a slighting manner; with 
neglect. 

Slighit/ly (slit/l¥), adv. In aslight manner; weak- 
ly; yeas negligently. 

Slight/ness (slit/-), n. 1. The quality or state of 
being slight; weakness; want of force or strength; 
superficialness; as, the slightness of a wound or an 
impression. 

2. Want of attention; want of vchemence; neg- 
ligence. 

How does it reproach the slightness of our sleepy. heart- 
less addresses! Decay of Piety. 
Slight’y (slit/¥), a. 1. Superficial; slight. 

3. Trifling; inconsiderable. 

Slik/en-sides, n. 

See SLICKENSIDES. 

Sli/ly, adv. See SLyxy. 

Slim, a. Teneo SLIMMER; superl, SLIMMEST. ] 
. & M. H. Ger. slim, L. Ger. slimm, N. H. Ger. 

schlimm, Sw. & Dan. slem, Icel. sliéimr, ill, bad.] 

1. Of small diameter or thickness in proportion 
to the height; slender; as, a slim person; a slim 
tree. Grose. 


The same as SLICKENSIDES, 


Slink’y, a. 
Slip, v. 4. 





Thin; lank; lean. [Zow.] Bartlett. 
[imp. & p. p. SLIPPED (slipt) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ee [A-S. slipan, Goth. sliupan, O. 
Sax. slopian, L. Ger. & D. slippen, Dan. slippe, Sw. 
slippa, Icel. sleppa, O. H. Ger. sliofan, sliphan, 
slipfan, N. H. Ger. schliefen, schlipfen, schliipfen.] 

1. To move along the surface of athing without 
bounding, rolling, or stepping; to slide; to glide. 

2. To slide; not to tread firmly; as, it is neces- 
sary to walk carefully lest the foot should slip. 

3. To move or fly out of place;—usually with 
out; as, abone may slip out of its place. 

4. To sneak; to slink; to depart or withdraw se- 
cretly ; — with away. 

Thus one tradesman slips away, 


To give his partner fairer play. Prior. 
5. To err; to fall into error or fault. 
One slippeth in his speech, but not from his heart. Heclus. 


6. To pass unexpectedly or imperceptibly ; to 
lide, 
. Thrice the flitting shadow slipped away. Dryden. 
7. To enter by oversight; as, an error may slip 
into a copy, notwithstanding all possible care, 





Slip’per-mess, 7. 
Slip’per-y, a. 





5. A kind of iron slide or shoe for the wheel of a 
wagon. 
6. A certain plant or herb. 


Slip’per,a. [A-S. slipur.] Slippery. [Obs.] 
O, slipper hope of mortal men. Spenser. 
Slip’pered, a. Wearing slippers. Shak. 


Slip’per-i-ly, adv. [From slippery.] In aslippery 


manner, 


Slip‘per-i-mess, n. 1. The state or quality of being 


slippery; lubricity; smoothness; glibness; as, the 
slipperiness of ice; the slipperiness of the tongue. 

2. Uncertainty; want of firm footing. 

3. Lubricity of character. 

Slipperiness. [Obs.] 

[See SLIPPER, a.] 

1. Having the quality opposite to adhesiveness; 
allowing or causing any thing to slip or move 
smoothly, rapidly, and easily upon the surface ; 
smooth; glib; as, oily substances render things 
slippery. 

2. Not affording firm footing or confidence; as, a 
slippery promise, ‘The slippery tops of human 
state.” Cowley. 
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3. Not easily held; liable or apt to slip away. 


The slippery god will try to loose his hold. Dryden. 
4. Liable to slip; not standing firm, ‘Slippery 
standers.” Shak. 


5. Unstable ; changeable ; mutable ; uncertain. 
“The slippery state of kings.” Denham. 
6. Not certain in its effect; as, a slippery trick. 

7. Wanton; unchaste. [ Obs. Shak. 

Slip’pi-mess, n. Slipperiness. [Rave.] ‘‘ The slip- 
piness of the way.” W. Scott. 
Slip’py, a. [A-S. slipeg.] Slippery. [Obs.] 
Slip’/-rope, n. (Naut.) A rope by which a cable 
is secured preparatory to slipping the cable. Totten. 
Slip’shdd, a. 1. Wearing shoes like slippers, with- 
out pulling up the quarters or heels. 
The shivering urchin bending as he goes, 
With slipshod heels. 

2. Hence, appearing or moving like one in slip- 
pers; careless in manners, style, &c.; shuffling ; 
as, slipshod manners; a slipshod or loose style of 
writing. 


Cowper. 


Thy wit shall not go slipshod. Shak. 


Slip’shge, n. A very loose shoe, so worn as to 
hang loosely about the foot. Halliwell, 

Slip’sldp, n. [A duplication of slop.] Bad liquor, 

Slip/string, ». One who has shaken off restraint ; 
a prodigal; — called also slipthrift. [Obs.] Cotgr. 

Slip’/thrift, n. A spendthrift. [Obs.] _ Granger. 

Slish, n. A cut;—a low word, formed by corrup- 
tion from slash; as, slish and slash. Shak. 

Slit, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SLIT, or SLITTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SLITTING.] [A-S. slitan, sletan, L. Ger. 
sliten, D. slijten, Icel. & Sw. slita, Dan. slide, O. H. 
Ger. slizan, sleizjan, N. H. Ger. schleiszen.] 

1. To cut lengthwise; to cut into long pieces or 
strips; as, to slit iron bars into nail-rods, 

2. To cut or make a long fissure in or upon; as, 
to slit the ear or tongue, or the nose. 

3. To rend; to split; to cut. ‘‘And slits their 
thin-spun life.” Milton. 

Slit, n. [A-S. slite.] 1. A long cut; or a narrow 
opening; as, a slit in the ear. 

2. A cleft or crack in the breast of cattle. 

Slith/er, v. i. (Ger. schlittern, L. Ger. schliddern. 
See SxipE.] To slide; to glide. [Prov. Hng.] 

Slit/ter, n. One who slits. 

Slit/ting-mill, n. 1. A mill where iron bars, or 
plates, are slit into narrow strips, as nail-rods, and 
the like. 

2. A machine used by lapidaries for slicing 
stones, usually by means of a revolving wheel 
called a slicer, supplied with diamond-powder, 

Slit/ting-rollVer, n. One of a pair of rollers fur- 
nished with alternate ribs entering between each 
other, and cutting in the manner of shears, used in 
slitting-mills for metals, &c, 


Slive, v.i. (Ger. schliefen. See Suie.] To sneak. 


[ Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
Slive, v.t. To cut; to separate. [Obs.] Holland. 


Sliv’er, or Sli/ver, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SLIVERED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. eat [Prov. Eng. slive, A-8. 
slifan, to split, cleave.] To cut or divide into long, 
thin pieces, or into very small pieces; to cut or rend 
length wise ; as, to sliver wood. 


They’ll sliver thee like a turnip. W. Scott. 
Sliv’er, or Sli’ver, n. 1. A long piece cut or rent 
off, or a piece cut or rent lengthwise. Shak. 


2. A light ribbon, or twist of cotton, wool, &c., 
to be formed into a thread. Simmonds. 
Sloak/’an, n. (Bot.) A species of sea-weed; sloke. 
See LAVER. 
Sloam,n. A layer of earth between coal-seams. 
Sloat, n. [Cf. L. Ger. slot, slat, D. slot, O. H. Ger. 
sléz, N. H. Ger. schlosz, a lock, O. H. Ger. sluz, 
N.H. Ger. schlusz, a shutting, the thing which closes 
or shuts, and the place where a thing closes or shuts, 
for which in many cases also schlosz is used, from 
L. Ger. sluten, O. H. Ger. sliuzan, N. H. Ger. 
schlieszen, to shut, lock, end. Cf.SLAT and SLor.] 
A narrow piece of timber which holds together large 
pieces ; a slat; as, the sloats of a cart. 
Slob’ber, n. & v. See SLABBER. 
Sldb’ber-er, n. 1. One who slabbers; a driveler. 
2. Hence, a slovenly farmer; also, a jobbing 


tailor. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
Sléb/ber-y, a. Wet; sloppy. Shak. 
Slick, v.t. To quench; toslake. [Obs.] See 
Slock’en, SLAKE, 


Sléck/ing-stone,n. <A rich stone of ore displayed 
in order to tempt persons to embark in mining en- 
terprises. 

Sloe, n. [A-S. sla, slahe, L. Ger. slee, D. slee, slee- 
pruyme, sleeuwe, Dan. slaaen, Sw. sldn, O. H. Ger. 
sleha, N. H. Ger. schlehe, from L. Ger. siee, slei, D. 
sleeuw, Sw. slo, N. H. Ger. schleh, harsh, blunt, 
dull.] A small, bitter, wild plum, the fruit of the 
black-thorn (Prunus spinosa). 

$10/gan, 7. [Gael. slogan, contracted from slwagh- 
ghairm, i. e., an army-cry ; Scot. slogan, sloggorne, 
slughorne.] 'The war-cry, or gathering-word, of a 
Highland clan in Scotland. W. Scott, 

Sloke, n. (Bot.) A species of edible sea-weed ; 
sloakan. See LAVER. 

Sloo,n. [See StoucuH.] <A slough or mud-hole. 


{#~ This form of the word, as generally prevalent in 
the Western States, is shown to have been one of the 
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earliest, by the following lines in a Cambridge MS., 
quoted by Halliwell: — 

And moche shame we hyt do, 

And cast hyt in a fowle sloo. 

Sloom,n. [O. D. sluymen, M. TH. Ger. slumen, to 
sleep, Icel. sluma, to be silent.] Slumber. [Prov. 
Eng.) Halliwell. 

Sloom/y, a. Sluggish; slow. 
[ Prov. Eng.] Halliwelt. 

Sloop, n. [L. Ger. slup, slupe, 
D. sloep, Dan. slup, sluppe, Sw. 
slup, H. Ger. schlupe, schaluppe. 
Cf. SHALLOP.] (Nawt.) A ves- 
sel with one mast, the main- 
sail of which is attached to a 
gaff above, to a boom below, 
and to the mast on its foremost § 
edge. It also carries a jib. 

Sloop of war, a vessel of war 
rigged either as a ship, brig, or 
schooner, and mounting between 
eighteen and thirty-two guns. 


Slop, v.t. [imp.& p. p. SLOPPED (sldpt); p. pr. & 
vb. nN. SLOPPING.] [Prov. Ger. schlappen, to lap, 
swallow.] To drink greedily and grossly. [Obs.] 

Slép,n. [Cf. Ir. & Gael. slaib, mud, dirt.] 

1. Water carelessly spilled or thrown about, as 
upon a table or floor; a puddle; a soiled spot. 

2. Mean liquor; mean liquid food. 

3. (pl.) Dirty water; water in which any thing 
has been washed or rinsed. 

Slop-basin, or slop-bowl, a basin or bowl for holding 
ue especially for receiving the dregs of tea at the 
table. 


Slép,n. [A-S. slop, a frock or over-garment, from 
slipan, sleopan, to enter secretly, Icel. sloppr, 
slipra, a thin garment, O. H. Ger. slauf, slouph, a 
garment, M. H. Ger. slouf, Prov. Ger. schlauf. Cf, 
Sure and SLEEVE. | 

1. Any kind of outer garment, as a night-dress; 
also, asmock-frock. [Obs.] Halliwell. 

2. A lower garment, as breeches, trowsers, &c.; 
—chiefly in the plural, ‘‘From the waist down- 
ward, all slops.” Shak. 

3. (pl.) Hence, ready-made clothes, bedding, and 
the like. 

Slép, v. t. 1. To cause to overflow, as a liquid, by 
the motion of the vessel containing it; to spill. 

2. To spill liquid upon; to soil with a liquid 
spilled. 

Slop, v.t. To overflow or be spilled, as a liquid, by 
the motion of the vessel containing it;—often fol- 
lowed by over. 

Slope,a. [Allied to A-S. slopen, a slipping, slQpan, 
dslipan, to slide or slip away. Cf. Suip.] Inclined, 
or inclining, from an horizontal direction; forming 
an angle with the plane of the horizon; sloping. 
[Rare.} ‘* Down the slope hill.” Milton. 

Slope, adv. In asloping manner; obliquely. 

Slope, n. 1. An oblique direction; a line or direc- 
tion inclining from an horizontal line; properly, a 
direction downward. 

2. A declivity; any ground whose surface forms 
an angle with the plane of the horizon; also, an 
acclivity, as every declivity must be also an ac- 
clivity. 

The buildings covered the summit and slope of a hill. 

Macaulay. 

Slope, v.t. [imp.& p. p. SLOPED (slopt); p. pr. & 
vb. n. SLOPING.| To form with a slope; to form to 
declivity or obliquity ; to direct obliquely ; to incline ; 
as, to slope the ground in a garden; to slope a piece 
of cloth in cutting a garment. 

Slope, v.i. 1. To take an oblique direction; to be 
declivous or inclined. 

2. To take one’s self off; to disappear suddenly. 
[Collog. U. S.] 

Slope/ness, n. The state of being slope or in- 
clined; declivity; obliquity. [Rare. Wotton. 

Slope/’wise, adv. Obliquely. pees: Carew. 

$lop/ing, p.a. Inclining, or inclined, from an hori- 
zontal or other right line; oblique; declivous. 

$lop/ing-ly, adv. In a sloping manner; obliquely ; 
with a slope. 

Sl6p/pi-mess, n. [From sloppy.] The state of being 
sloppy; muddiness. 

Slop’py, a. [compar. SLOPPIER; superl. SLOPPI- 
EstT.] [From slop.] Wet, so as to spatter easily ; 
muddy; plashy. 

815p/-séller, n. One who sells ready-made clothes. 

S16p/’-shép, n. A shop where ready-made clothes 
are sold. 

Slép’-work (-wiirk), n. The manufacture of cheap 
ready-made clothing. 

Slop’y, a. Sloping; inclined. 

Sldsh,n. The same as StusH. See SLUSH. 

Slésh’y,a. The same as StusHy. See SLUSHY. 

S15t, v.t. [See infra.] To shut with violence; to 
slam, that is, to drive. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] Ray. 

Slbt, n. [L. Ger. slot, slat, D. slot, a lock. See 
SLoAtT.] A broad, flat, wooden bar; a slat or sloat. 

Slot, n. [Scot. slewth. Cf. Icel. slodi, a path, Sax. 
sliting. Of. SLATE.] 

1. The track of a deer. ‘‘As a blood-hound fol- 
lows the slot of a hurt deer.” W. Scott. 

2. (Mach.) A depression or mortise in a plate of 
metal, or a slit or aperture through it, for the recep- 
















; Sloop. 








SLOVENLY 


tion of some part of a machine, either fixed as a 
key-bolt, or movable as a sliding adjustment. 
Slote,n. [See supra.] A trap door in the stage ot 

a theater. Simmonds. 
$15th, or SlOth (20), n. LA-S, slewdh, sliiwdh, fro. 
slaw, slow, q. v.] 
1. Slowness; tardiness. 
I abhor 
This dilatory sloth and tricks of Rome, Shak. 


2. Disinclination to action or labor; sluggishness ; 
laziness; idleness. 
They change their course to pleasure, ease, and sloth, Jfilton. 
Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor wears. Franklin. 


3. (Zodl.) A tar- 
digrade  edentate 
mammal of the 
genus Bradypus, 
which comprises 
only two species, 
B. tridactylus or 
ai, about the size 
of a common cat, 
and 2B. didactylus 
or unau, about half 
the size of the for- 
mer, both of South 
America. These animals are so called from the re- 
markable slowness of their motions. They feed on 
vegetables. The living sloths are arboreal species, 
while many of the extinct kinds were huge terres - 
trial animals. 

$15th, or Sloth,v.7. To beidle. [Obs.] Gower. 
S$ldth/ful, or Sléth’ful, a. Addicted to sloth ; 
inactive; sluggish; lazy; indolent; idle. 

He also that is s/othful in his work is brother to him that is a 
great waster. Prov. xviii. 9. 


Sléth/ful-ly, or $16th/ful-ly, adv. Ina slothful 
manner; lazily; sluggishly; idly. 

S16th/ful-mess, or SlOth/ful-mess, n. The state 
or quality of being slothful; indulgence of slotl:; 
inactivity; the habit of idleness; laziness, 

S16t/-hound, 7. A hound which tracks a deer b 
the slot; ablood-hound. ‘ Misfortunes which trac 
my footsteps like slot-hounds.” IV. Scott. 

Slot’ted, a. Having a slot. 

Slobt/ter-y, a. 
derig, sludderig, slurig, loose, sloven, H. Ger. 
schlottern, to hang loosely, L. Ger. sloddern, slud- 
dern ; H. Ger. schlotter, schlotte, schlott, thick mud, 
D. slodderig, slodderachtig, sordid, negligent, slod- 
der, sloddervos, a slovenly man, slodde, a sluttigh 
woman. Cf. Stut.] [Obs.] 

1. Squalid; dirty; sluttish; untrimmed. Chaucer, 

2. Foul; wet. Pryce. 

S16t/ting-ma-¢hine’, n. (Mach.) A machine-tool 
for making mortises, and the like; —a modification 
of the shaping-machine. 

Slouch, n. (ere infra.) 1. A hanging down; a 
depression of the head or of some other part of the 
body; an ungainly, clownish gait. 

2. An awkward, heavy, clownish fellow. 

Slouch, v. 7. [imp. & p. p. SLOUCHED (sloucht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SLOUCHING.] [Cf. Eng. slug, slack, 
and D. slus, sluns, slons, loose.] To hang down; 
to have a downcast, clownish look, gait, or manner, 

Slouch, v.¢. To depress; to cause to hang down; 
as, to slowch the hat. 

Slouch/ing, p.a. Hanging down; walking heavi. 
ly and awkwardly, 

Slough (slou), nm. [A-S. slég, a hollow place, O. 
Ger. schlauch, an abyss, whirlpool, Gael. & Ir. sloc, 
slochd, a pit, pool, ditch, W. yslwch, a slough.] A 
place of deep mud or mire; a hole full of mire. 
“ TTe’s here stuck in a slough.” Milten. 

Slough (sltif), n. [M.H. Ger. slach, the skin of a 
serpent, N. H. Ger. schlauch, a skin, a leather bag 
or bottle, O. D. sloone.] 

1. The cast skin of a serpent. 

2. (Med.) The part that separates from a foul 
sore; the dead part which separates from the living 
in mortification. 

Slough (sltif), v.t. (Surg.) To separate from the 
sound flesh; to come off, as the matter formed over 
a sore, 

To slough off, to separate from the living parts, as the 
dead part in mortification. 


Slough’y (slou/y), a. Fullofsloughs; miry. _ 

Slough’y (sltit/¥),@. Resembling, or of the natura 
of, a slough, or the dead matter which separates 
from flesh. 

Slév/en (sltiy’en, or sltiv/n, 58), nm. [L. Ger. slaw, 
Prov. Ger. schluf or schluff, O. D. sloef, slow, squalid, 
negligent, N. D. slof, careless, negligent.] A mau 
careless of his dress, or negligent of cleanliness; a 
aan or boy habitually negligent of neatness and 
order, 





Sloth (Bradypus tridactylus). 


He became a confirmed sloven. Macaulay. 


Sldév’en-li-ness (sltiv/en-, or sltiv/n-), n. [From 
slovenly.] The state or quality of being slovenly; 
negligence of dress; habitual want of cleanliness; 
neglect of order and neatness. ; 

Sloév’en-ly (sltiv’en-, ov sltiv/n-), a. 

1. Negligent of dress or neatness; as, a slovenly 
man, 

2. Loose; disorderly; not neat; as, a slovenly 
dress. 
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Slév’en-ly (sltiv/en-, or sltiv/n-),adv. In aslovenly 
manner, 
toate (sltiv’en-, or sltiv/n-),. Slovenliness. 
5 
Is slovenness any advantage to sanctity ? Fuller. 
Slév/’en-ry (sltiv/en-, or sltiv/n-), mn. Negligence of 
order or neatness; dirtiness. [Obs.] Shak. 
Sl3w, a. [compur. SLOWER ; superl. SLOWEST. | 
A-8, slaw, sleaw, O. Sax. sléu, D. sleeuw, slee, L. 
er. slee, slei, O. H. Ger. sléo, slewo, Up. Ger. schléw, 
schléch, schld, Prov. Ger. schleh, Dan. slév, Sw. slo, 
Icel. slior, sliar, sliir, sli, slift, allied to Goth. 
slavan, to be silent. Cf. SLOE and SLOVEN.] 

1. Moving a small distance in a given time; not 
swift; not quick in motion; not rapid; moderate ; 
deliberate; as, a slow stream; a slow motion. 

2. Not happening in a short time; late. 

These changes in the heavens, though slow, produced 

Like change on sea and land, sidereal blast. Milton. 

3. Not ready; not prompt or quick; as, slow of 
speech, and slow of tongue. 

4. Not hasty; not precipitate; acting with delib- 
eration; tardy; inactive. 

He that is slow to wrath is of great understanding. Prov. xiv. 29. 


5. Behind in time; indicating a time later than 
the true time; as, the clock or watch is slow. 

6. Notadvancing, growing, or improving rapidly ; 
a3, the slow growth of arts and sciences. 

7. Exciting contempt on account of dullness; 
heavy in wit; not alert, prompt, or spirited; weari- 
some; dull. [Collog.] Dickens. Thackeray. 


G=~ Slow is often used in the formation of self-ex- 
plaining compounds; as, slovw-gaited, slow-paced, slow- 
sighted, slow-winged, and the like. 

Slow lemur (Zo6l.), a species of monkey, called also 
the lazy monkey (Lemur tardigradus of Linneus). It 
is an animal of the East Indies, of small size, scarcely as 
large as a cat, and is named from the slowness of its gait. 
— Slow-match, a contrivance to retain fire for the service 
of artillery, mines, and fire-works. It usually consists of 
a cord steeped in a combustible preparation, and con- 
sumes very slowly, so that a single yard may often burn 
several hours. 

Syn.—Dilatory ; late ; lingering ; tardy; sluggish ; 
dull; inactive. — Stow, Tarpy, DitaTory. Slow is the 
wider term, denoting either a want of rapid motion or 
inertness of intellect. Dilatory signifies a proneness to 
defer, a habit of delaying the performance of what we 
know must be done. Yardy denotes the habit of being 
behindhand; as, tardy in making up one’s accounts. 

Fixed on defense, the Trojans are not slow 


To guard their shore from an expected foe. Dryden. 
These cardinals trifle with me; I abhor 

This di/atory sloth, and tricks of Rome. Shak. 
When certain to o’ercome, inclined to save, 

Tardy to vengeance, and with mercy brave. Prior. 


Slow, v.¢. To render slow; to retard; as, to slow 
a steamer, 


Siow, nn. Amoth. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
eidw’back, ». A lubber; an idle fellow; a loi- 

terer. [Obs.] Favour. 
Slow’-hound, 7. A sleuth-hound. WW. Scott. 


Slow/!ly, adv. Inaslow manner; moderately; not 
rapidly; not early; not rashly ; not readily ; tardily. 

Slow/ness,n. The state or quality of being slow; 
moderate motion; want of speed or velocity; tardy 
advance; want of readiness or promptness; dull- 
ness; deliberation; dilatoriness; tardiness. 

Slows, n. (Med.) Milk-sickness. See MILK-sIcK- 
NESS. Dunglison, 

SLow’-worm (-wfirm), m. (Zodl.) A harmless 
reptile of the genus Anguwis (A. fragilis), having a 
very brittle body; the blind-worm. Baird. 

Sliib, n. A roll of wool slightly twisted ;—a term 
poets. to rove and roving, in the manufac- 
iare of cotton ; — called also slubbing. 

Slib, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SLUBBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SLUBBING.] ‘To draw out and slightly twist; — 
Yi to wool. 

Slib/ber, v. t. [D. slobberen, Proy. Ger. schlubbern, 
schlubben, to work negligently, to lap, Icel. slupra, 
Dan. slubbre, to swallow, to sup up. Cf. SLABBER.] 

1. To do lazily, imperfectly, or coarsely, 
Slubber not business for my sake. 


2. To daub; to stain; to cover carelessly. 
There is no art that hath been more... slubbered with 


Shak. 


aphorisming pedantry than the art of policy. Milton. 
Slitb’/ber-de-gull/ion (-gtil/yun), mn. [Eng. slwb- 
ber and Proy. Eng. gullion, a wretch.] A mean, 
dirty, sorry wretch. [Low.] Hudibras. 


Sliib/ber-ing-ly, adv. Ina slovenly, or a hurried 
and imperfect manner. [ Vulgar.] Drayton. 

Sliib/bing,n. See SLUB. 

Slib’/bing-bil/ly, {n. The machine by which 

Slib/bing-ma-¢chine’, {| —slubs are formed. 

Slidge, n. [See StoucH.] 1. Mud; mire; soft 
mud; slush. Mortimer. 

2. Small floating pieces of ice or snow. Kane. 

Sliidge/-hdle, n. The mud-hole in_ boilers of 
steam-engines by means of which the sediment, &c., 
can be removed. 

Slidg/er, n. An instrument for boring in sludge or 
quicksand, 

Sludg’y,a. Miry; slushy. 

Slie, v. ¢. sens & p. p. SLUED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SLUING.] [Prov. Eng. slew, to turn round, Scot. 
to lean or incline toa side. Cf, Icel. sna, to turn, 
bend.] [Written also slew.] 


Partington. 
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1. (Naut.) To turn about a fixed point, usually 
the center, as a spar or piece of timber; to turn; — 
used also of any heavy body. 

2. To turn about; to twist;— often followed by 
round. 

They laughed, and slued themselves round. Dickens. 
Sliie, v.i. To turn about; to turn from the course ; 
to slip or slide and turn from an expected or desired 
course ; — often followed by round. 
Sliig,n. [Allied to slack. Cf. L. Ger. schluck, sluck, 
low-spirited, sad, schluckern, schlunkern, to totter, 
D. slak, slek, a snail.] 


1. A drone; a slow, heavy, lazy fellow. Shak. 
2. A hinderance; obstruction. [Obs.] Bacon. 
3. (Zodl.) A kind of snail, ene 

of the genus Limazx, very (\.<2ap8S 

destructive to plants. XQ 







ts Slugs are naked snails; eS 

or snails without a shell. eS 

4. A ship that sails slow- 

ly. [Obs.] Halliwell. 

His rendezvous for his fleet, and for all slugs to come to, 

should be between Calais and Dover. Pepys. 

Sliig,. [Probably from the root of slay, q.v.] A 

cylindrical or oval piece of metal, used for the charge 
of a gun. 


Sliig,v.i. To move slowly; to lie idle. [Obs.] 
“<'l’o slug in sloth and sensual delight.” Spenser. 
Shig, v.¢. To make sluggish. [Obs.] Milton, 


Slig,v.t. [imp. & p. p. SLUGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SLUGGING.] To load with a slug; as, to slug a gun. 

Sliig’/a-béd, mn. One who indulges in lying abed; 
a sluggard. [Obs.] Shak. 

Slig/gard, n. [From slug and the termination ard, 
q. v.] A person habitually lazy, idle, and inactive ; 
a drone. 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, and be 
wise, Prov. vi. 6. 

Slig’/gard, a. Sluggish; lazy. Dryden. 

Slig/gard-ize, v.t. To make lazy. [Obs.] Shak. 

Slig’/gard-y, n. The state of being a sluggard; 
sluggishness. [Obs.] Tower. 

Slig’sish, a. 1. Habitually idle and lazy; sloth- 
ful; dull; inactive; as, a sluggish man, 

2. Slow; having little motion; as, asluggish river 
or stream. 

3. Having no power to move one’s self or itself; 
inert; inactive. 

Matter is sluggish and inactive. Woodward. 

4. Dull; stupid; tame; simple, ‘So sluggish a 
conceit.” Milton. 

Syn. —Inert; idle; lazy; slothful; indolent; dronish; 
slow; dull; drowsy; inactive. See INERT. 

Slig’Sish-ly, adv. Ina sluggish manner; lazily; 
slothfully; drowsily; idly; slowly. Milton. 

Slig’gish-mess,n. 1. The state of being sluggish ; 
natural or habitual indolence or laziness; sloth; 
dullness ; — applied to persons. 

2. Inertness; want of power to moye;—used 
with reference to inanimate matter. 

3. Slowness; as, the sluggishness of a stream, 
Sliig/Sy,a. Sluggish. [0bs.] Chaucer. 
Sliigs, n. pl. (Mining.) Half-roasted ore. 

Sliii¢ce, n. [D. slwis, Dan. sluse, Sw. slus, L. Ger. 
sliise, M. H. Ger. sliuze, N. H. Ger. schleuse, O. Fr. 
escluse, N. Fr. écluse, Sp. esclusa, L. Lat. exclusa, 
sclusa, from Lat. excludere, exclusum, to shut out. } 

1. An artificial passage for 
water fitted with a sliding 
valve or gate, as in a mill- 
stream, for stopping or regula- 
ting the flow. 

2. Hence, any opening; that 
from which any thing flows; 
a source of supply. 

Each sluice of affluent fortune 
opened soon. arte. 


It is this home familiarity... that 
opens the sluices of py 
~ iat 





Sluice. 


ylor. 
3. The stream which flows through a flood-gate. 
4. Hence, any stream, or any thing regarded as 
flowing in a stream. 
Sliice, v.t. [imp. &p. p. SLUICED (sltst); p. pr. & 
vb. 2. SLUICING. | 
1. To emit by floodgates. [Rare.] Milton. 
2. To wet copiously, as by opening a sluice; to 
overwhelm; as, to slwice meadows. Howitt. 
He dried his neck and face, which he had been slicing 
with cold water. le Quincey. 
Slilice’-gate, n. Same as SLUICE. 
Slui’¢y, a. Falling in streams, as from a sluice. 
And oft whole sheets descend of sluicy rain. Dryden. 


Slim, n. [Said to be a contraction of asylum, as vul- 
arly pronounced with the accent on the first syl- 
able; but cf. Suump.] <A back street of a city, es- 

pecially one filled with a poor, dirty, and vicious 
population; any low neighborhood or dark retreat ; 
as, Westminster slwms, which are favorite haunts 
for thieves. Thackeray. Kingsley. 

Slim/ber, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SLUMBERED; p. pr. & 

vb. mn. SLUMBERING.] [O. Eng. slomber, slomer, 
A-S. slumerian, D. sluimeren, M. H. Ger. slummern, 
slumen, N. H. Ger. schlummern, Dan. slwmre, Sw. 
slumra; A-8, sluma, slumber, Icel. slyma, to re- 
main atease. See SLOOM.] 


SLUTCHY 


1. To sleep lightly; to dose. 


He that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep. 
Ps. cxxi, 4. 


2. To sleep, 


02 Slumber is used as synonymous with sleep, par- 
ticularly in the poetic and eloquent style. sh 


3. To be ina state of negligence, sloth, supine- 
| _ ness, or inactivity. ‘‘ Why slumbers Pope?” Young. 
Sliim/ber, v.t. 1. To lay to sleep. 
2. To stun; to stupefy. [Zare.] Wotton. 
Sliim/ber, n. Light sleep; sleep that is not deep 
or sound; repose. ‘‘ Rest to my soul, and slumber 
to my eyes.” Dryden. 
He at last fell into a slumber, and thence into a fast sleep, 
which detained him in that place until it was almost night. 
Bunyan. 
Sliim/ber-er, n. One who slumbers; asleeper. 
Sliim’/ber-ing-ly, adv. Inaslumbering manner. 
Sliim’/ber-less, @. Without slumber; sleepless. 
Sliim’/ber-otis, a. Inviting slumber; soporiferous. 


‘* Pensive in the slumberous shade.” Pope. 
Sliim/ber-y,a. Sleepy; drowsy. [Obs.] ‘‘Slum- 
bery agitation.” Shak. 


Slimp,v.i. [imp.& p. p. SLUMPED (sltimpt, $4), 
p. pr. & vb. n. SLUMPING.] [Scot. slump, a dull 
noise produced by something falling into a hole, a 
marsh, aswamp. Cf. Icel. slumpaz, slembaz, to be 
jolted suddenly.] ‘To fall or sink suddenly through 
or in, when walking on a hard surface, as on snow, 
ice, frozen ground, a bog, &c., not strong enough to 
bear the person. 

The latter walk on a bottomless quag, into which unawares 
they may slump. Barrow. 

Slimp,v.¢. To lump; to throw into a mass. 

The different groups... are exclusively s/uwmped together 
under that sense. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Slimp,z7. 1. A boggy place. [Prov. Eng.] 

3. The noise made by any thing falling intoa hole, 
or into a soft, miry place. [Scot.] 

Slimp’y, a. Easily broken through; boggy ; marshy ; 
swampy. [Prov. Eng. Bartlett, 

Shing, imp. &p.p. of sling. See SLING. 

Sling’/-shét, n. A metal ball of small size, with 
a string attached, used for striking. 

Slink, imp. & p.p. of slink. See SLINK. 

Slar,v.t. [imp. & p. p. SLURRED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SLURRING. bENOY: Ger. schliiren, schloren, schliir- 
ren, L. Ger. sliiren, sldren, slurren, D. slewren, slo- 
ren, to train, drag, to do negligently and slovenly, 
D. sloor, sloerie, O. D. sloore, sloorken, a sluttish 
girl, sloorig, sloordig, mean. } 

1. To soil; to sully; to contaminate; to disgrace. 
2. To pass lightly; to conceal. 
With periods, points, and tropes, he sis his crimes. Dryden. 


3. To cheat; to trick. [Mare.] ‘‘To slur men 
of what they fought for.” Hudibras. 
4. (Mus.) To sing or perform in asmooth, gliding 
style; to connect smoothly in performing, as several 
notes. Busby. 
5. (Print.) To blur or double, as an impression 
from type; to mackle. 
Slfr, 7. 1. A mark or stain; hence, slight reproach 
or disgrace; stigma; also, a reproachful intima- 
tion; aninnuendo, ‘‘ Gaining to his name a lasting 








slur.” South. 
2. A trick played upon a person; an imposition. 
3. (Mus.) A mark, thus [~=—— or ==], connect- 
ing notes that are to be sung to the same syllable, 
or made in one continued breath of a wind instru- 
ment, or with one stroke of a stringed instrument; 
a tie. 

Slarred, a. (Mus.) Marked with a slur; performed 
in a smooth, gliding style, like notes marked with a 
slur. 

Slitsh, 7. 
SLOUGH. ] 

1. Soft mud; sludge; slosh. 

2. A mixture of snow and water; snow-broth. 
[Scottish and Prov. Eng. Collog. U.S.) 

3. A soft mixture of grease and other materials, 
used for lubrication. 

4. The refuse grease and fat, especially from salt 
meat, collected in cooking, especially on shipboard. 

5. (Mach.) A mixture of white lead and lime, 
with which the bright parts of machines, such as 
the connecting rods of steamboats, are painted to 
be preserved from oxidation. 

Slish, v.t. 1. To smear with slush or grease; as, 
to slush a mast. 

2. (Mach.) To paint with a mixture of white lead 
and lime, 

Slish’y, a. Consisting of, or resembling, slush. 

Slit, . [O. Eng. also slowt; Prov. Ger. schlutte, 
schlutze, schlotze, L. Ger. schlodde, slodde, schlatte, 
schladde, sladde; D. slet, a rag, a slut, O. D. slodde, 
aslut. Cf. SLOTTERY.] 

1. An untidy woman; a slattern; — often used in 
reproach. 
uts 's porridge. 
Sluts are good enough to make a sloven’s p ride sesh. 
2. Hence, a servant girl; adrudge. [Obs.] 
Our little girl Susan is a most admirable s/ut, and pleases ug 


[Written also slosh.] [See SLUDGE and 





mightily, doing more service than both the others. Pepys. 

3. A female dog; a bitch. 
Sliitch, n. Soft mud; slush; sludge. Pennant. 
| Sliitch’y,a. Miry; slushy. Pennant. 
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SLUTH-HOUND 


Sliuth’-hound, 7». The same as SLEUTH-HOUND. 
Slit/ter-y,7. The character and conduct of a slut; 
neglect of cleanliness and order; dirtiness of clothes, 
rooms, furniture, or provisions; sluttishness; slat- 
ternliness. [are.] Drayton. 
Sliit/tish, a. [Prov. Ger. schlotzig.] 
1. Like a slut; untidy; careless; disorderly; as, 
a sluttish woman. 
An air of liberal, though sluttish, plenty, indicated the 
wealthy farmer. W. Scott. 
2. Meretricious. [Iare.] Holiday. 
Slit/tish-ly, adv. In a sluttish manner; negli- 
gently; dirtily. f 
Sliit/tish-mess, n. The quality or state of being 
sluttish; negligence; dirtiness; slatternliness. 

S1y, a. [compar. SLYER; superl. SLYEST.] [L. Ger. 
slou, H. Ger. schlau, Dan. slu, Sw. slug, Icel. sligr. 
Cf. SLEIGHT.] 

1. Dexterous in performing an action, so as to 
escape notice; nimble; skillful; cautious; shrewd; 
knowing ;—in a good sense. 

Whom graver age 
And long experience hath made wise and sly. Fairfax. 

2. Artfully cunning; secretly mischievous ; insid- 
ious; wily; cunning. 

3. Done with, and marked by, artful and dexter- 
ous secrecy; as, a sly trick. 


Envy works in a sly, imperceptible manner. Watts, 
4, Light or delicate; slight; thin. [Obs.] 
On the sly, in a sly or secret manner. 
Syn.—Cunning ; crafty; subtile ; wily. See Cun- 


NING. 
Siy’-boots, n. 


A sly, cunning, or waggish person. 
[ Colloq.] 


Goldsmith. 

Sly’ly, adv. Inasly manner; craftily; insidiously. 

Sly’ness,n. The state or quality of being sly; art- 
fulness; cunning. 

Smack, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SMACKED (smikt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. SMACKING.] [A-S. smeccan, to taste, Icel. 
smacka, Sw. smaka, Dan. smage, D. smaken, O. H. 
Ger. smecchan, N. H. Ger. schmecken; L. Ger. 
smacken, to smack, D. smakken, Sw. smacka, M. H. 
Ger. smackezen, Prov. Ger. schmacksen, schmacke- 
zen, N. H. Ger. schmatzen, Dan. smadske, smatte.] 

1. To kiss with a close compression of the lips, 
so as to make a sound when they separate; to kiss 
with violence; to buss. 

2. To make a noise by the separation of the lips, 
after tasting any thing. 

3. To have a taste; to be tinctured with any par- 
ticular taste. 

4. To have, or exhibit, natural indications of the 
presence or influence, as of any character or quality. 

All sects, all ages, smack of this vice. Shak. 


Smiack,v.¢. 1. To kiss with a sharp noise; to buss. 


2. To open, as the lips, with an inarticulate sound | 


made by a quick compression and separation of the 
parts of the mouth; to make a noise with, as the 


lips, by separating them in the act of kissing or) 


after tasting. ‘‘ Drinking off the cup, and smack- 
tng his lips with an air of ineffable relish.” JV. Scott. 
3. To make a sharp noise by striking; to crack; 
as, to smack a whip. 
Smack,n. [A-S.smédc, smiicc, taste, savor, D. smak, 
a cast, stroke. ] 
1. A loud kiss; a buss. Shak. 
2. A quick, sharp noise, as of the lips when sud- 
denly separated, or of a whip. 
3. Taste; flavor; savor;—especially, a pleasing 
taste. 


4. Hence, influence. ‘‘ They felt the smack of 


this world.” Latimer. 
5. A quick, smart blow; a slap. Johnson. 
6. A small quantity; a taste. Dryden. 


Smack-smooth, in a reckless way, regardless of con- 
sequences; also, smoothly level. 

Smack, n. [D. smak, L. Ger. smack, smak, Dan, 
smakke, H. Ger. schmacke, schmake, Fr. semaque, 
A-S. snacc, Icel. snakr, sneckia.] (Naut.) A small 
vessel, commonly rigged as a sloop, used chiefly in 
the coasting and fishing trade. 

Smiack/img, n. <A sharp, quick noise; a smack. 
“ Like the faint smacking of an after kiss.” Dryden. 

Smack/ing, a. Making a sharp, brisk sound; as, 
a smacking breeze. 

Small (smawl), a. [compar. SMALLER; superl. 
SMALLEST.] [A-§S. sméil, smal, smeal, O. Sax., L. 
Ger., D., Dan., Sw., & O. H. Ger. smal, Goth. smals, 
Icel. smar, H. Ger. schmal, allied to Slav. mal.] 

1. Not large or extended in dimensions; little in 
quantity or degree; minute in bulk; diminutive; 
not great; not much, ‘‘T’o compare great things 
with small.” Milton. 

O most small fault, how ugly! Shak. 

2. Being of slight consequence; feeble in influ- 
ence or importance; unimportant; trivial; insig- 
nificant, 

Small is the subject, but not so the praise. Pope. 

3. Evincing little worth or ability; not large- 
minded ; —sometimes, in reproach, paltry ; mean. 

A true delineation of the smallest man is capable of inter- 
esting the greatest man. Carlyle. 

4. Not prolonged in duration; not extended in 
time; short; as, a small essay. 

5. Weak; slender; fine; gentle; not loud;—said 
of a voice. 
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6. Not of great strength; weak; as, small beer. 

Smail beer, a kind of weak beer.— Small craft, a 
vessel, or vessels in general, of a small size, or below 
the size of ships and brigs intended for foreign trade. — 
Small stuff (Naut.), spun-yarn, marline, and the smali- 
est kinds of rope. Dana.— Small talk, light or trifling 
conversation; chit-chat. — Small wares (Com.), various 
small, textile articles, as tapes, braid, sash-cord, fringe, 
and the like. JfeCulloch. 


Small, n. The small or slender part of a thing; as, 
the smaill of the leg or of the back. 

Small, v.¢. To make little or less. [Obs. 

SmalVage, n. [Probably from smali and Fr. ache, 
smallage, from Lat. apiwm, parsley.J (Bot.) An 
umbelliferous plant; Apium graveolens ;—called 
also, especially as improved by cultivation, celery. 

Sma2il/-iirms, n. pl. Muskets, rifles, pistols, &c., 
in distinction from cannon. 

Breeches. See BREECHES. 

Small/-edal, n. 1. Little wood-coals used to light 
fires. Gay. 

2. Coal about the size of a hazel-nut, separated 
from the coarser parts by screening. 

Small/ish, a. Somewhat small. 

Small/ness,n. The state of being small; as, (a.) 
Littleness of size, extent, amount, quantity, value, 
degree, and the like; diminutiveness; weakness; 
inconsiderableness; as, the smallness of a fly, of a 
child, of an animal; smallness of trouble or pain; 
smaliness of mind; the smallness of an affair. (b.) 
Fineness; softness; melodiousness; as, the small- 
ness of a voice, 

Small/-pié¢ce, n. A Scotch coin worth about 23d. 
sterling, or about 44 cents. 

Small/-p6x (Synop., § 130), n. [From small and 
pox, pocks.| (Med.) An exanthematic disease, con- 
sisting of a constitutional febrile affection, and a 
cutaneous eruption; variola, 

(27 The cutaneous eruption is first a papule, the top 
of which becomes a vesicle, and then a pustule, and finally 
forms a thick crust, which sloughs after a certain time, 
often leaving a pit or scar. 


Smalls, n. pl. Small-clothes; breeches. 

Smal/ly (smawl/}), adv. In asmall quantity or de- 
gree; with minuteness. [fare.] Ascham. 

Smglt, n. [Ger. smalte, schmalte, Sw. smaits, It. 
smalto, Sp. esmalte, Fr. émail, L. Lat. smaltum, 
from O. H. Ger. smaltjan, smalzjan, for smelzan, 
N. H. Ger. schmeizen, to melt. See SMELT.] Com- 
mon glass tinged of a fine deep blue, by the pro- 
toxide of cobalt ground fine, and used as a pigment 
in various arts, 

Smait/ime, n. [See supra.] (Min.) A tin-white 
or gray mineral, consisting of arsenic and cobalt, or 
arsenic and nickel, or sometimes all three combined 
with iron. Dana. 

Smiavr/agd, n. i smaragdus, Gr. cpapaydos, 
Ger. smaragd, O. Fr. smaragde and esmeraulde. 
See EMERALD.] The emerald. (ee 

Sma-rag/dine,a. [Lat. smaragdinus, Gr. cnapay- 
dwos, Fr. smaragdin. See supra.] Pertaining to 
emerald; consisting of emerald, or resembling it; of 
an emerald green. 

Sma-rig’dite (49), n. [Fr. smaragdite; so called 
ren its emerald-green color. See SMARAGD.] 
(Min.) A certain mineral; green diallage. 

Smirt,n. [L. Ger. smart, D. smart, smert, Dan. 
smerte, Sw. smirta, O. H. Ger. smerza, N. H. Ger. 
Schmerz, allied to Russ. smertj, Lat. mors, death.] 

1. Quick, pungent, lively pain; a pricking, local 
pain, as the pain from puncture by nettles; as, the 
smart of bodily punishment. 

2. Severe, pungent pain of mind; pungent grief; 
as, the smart of affliction. ‘To stand ’twixt us and 
our deserved smart.” Milton. 

3. A fellow who affects smartness, briskness, and 
vivacity. [Cant.] 

4. (Mil.) The same as SMART-MONEY. 

Smiirt, v.i. [imp.& p. p. SMARTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SMARTING.] [D. smarten, smerten, Dan. smerte, 
Sw. smirta, A-S. smeortan, O. H. Ger. smerzan, 
M. H. Ger. smerzen, N. H. Ger. schmerzen.] 

1. To feel a lively, pungent pain, particularly a 
pungent, local pain from some piercing or irritating 
application. 

2. To feel apungent pain of mind; to feel sharp 
pain; as, to smart under sufferings. 

3. To be punished; to bear penalties or evil con- 
sequences, 

He that is surety for a stranger shall smart forit. Prov, xi. 15. 


Smiirt,a. [compar.SMARTER; superl. SMARTEST. ] 
1. Causing a keen, local pain; pungent; prick- 
ing; as,a smart lash or stroke; a smart quality or 
taste. 
2. Keen; severe; poignant; as, smart pain or 
sufferings. 
3. Quick; vigorous; sharp; severe. ‘Smart skir- 
mishes.” Clarendon. 
4. Accomplishing, or able to accomplish, results 
uickly ; active; efficient ; vigorous ; brilliant, 
“The stars shine smarter.” Dryden. 
5. Marked by acuteness or shrewdness; quick in 
suggestion or reply; vivacious; witty; as, a smart 
reply; a smart saying. 
Who, for the poor renown of being smart, 
Would leave a sting within a brother’s heart? 


6. Pretentious; showy; dashy; spruce. 


Young. 








~*~ 
SMECTITE 


7. Brisk; fresh; as, a smart breeze. 

Syn.—Pungent; quick; lively; keen; dashy; showy; 
clever. —SMAR?r, CLEVER. Smart has been much used 
in New England to describe a person who is intelligent, 
vigorous, and active; as, a smart young fellow, a smart 
workman, &c., coinciding very nearly with the English 
sense of clever. The nearest approach to this in England 
is in such expressions as, he was smart (pungent or 
witty) in his reply, &c. But smart and smartness, when 
applied to persons, are more commonly used in reference 
to dress; as, a smart appearance, &e. 


Smiirt/en (smirt/n), v.t. To make smart. [0Qbs.] 
Smiir/tle (smir/tl), v.i. To waste away. [Cbs.] 


Smiirt/ly, adv. In a smart manner; keenly; sharp- 
ly; actively; wittily; showily. = 

Smiirt/-mén/ey (-mtin/-),n. 1. Money paid bya 
person to buy himself off from some unpleasant 
engagement or some painful situation. 

2. (Mil.) (a.) Money allowed to soldiers or sail- 
ors, in the English service, for wounds and injuries 
received. (b.) A sum paid by a recruit, previous 
to being sworn in, to procure his release from ser- 
vice. Simmonds. Craig. 

3. (Law.) Vindictive or exemplary damages; dam- 
ages beyond a full compensation for the actual.in- 
jury done. Burrill. Greenleaf. 

Smiirt/mess, n. The quality of being smart or 
pungent; poignancy; as, the smartness of pain; 
quickness; vigor; severity; as, the smartness of a 
blow; liveliness; briskness; vivacity; wittiness; 
as, the smartness of a reply or of a phrase. 

Syn.—Pungency; poignancy; tartness; sharpness; 
acuteness; keenness ; quickness ; vigor; liveliness ; brisk- 
ness; vivacity; wittiness. 

Smiirt/-tick/et, n. <A certificate given to wounded 
seamen, entitling them to smart-money. Brande. 

Smiirt/-weed, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Polygonum (P. hydropiper) ; — 80 called on account 
of its acrimony, which produces smarting if applied 
where the skin is tender. 

Smash, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SMASHED (smasht) ; 
Dp. pr. & vb. n. SMASHING. ] pron the root of smite, 
q. v. Cf. Sw. smisk, a blow, stroke, smiska, to 
strike ; Ger. schmisz, dash, blow, schmitz, lash, 
cut.] To break in pieces by violence; to dash to 
pieces; to crush. 

Here every thing is broken and smashed to pieces. Burke, 


Smish,n. 1. A breaking to pieces; utter destruc- 


tion. 

2. Hence, bankruptcy. [Colloq.] Halliwell. 

Smiash/er, nn. 1. One who, or that which, smashes. 

2. Any thing very large or extraordinary.[ Collog.] 

3. One who passes counterfeit coin. [Cant.] 

Smiatch, n. [From smack, q. v.] 

1. Taste; tincture. [Obs. or vulgar.] 

Thy life hath had some smatch of honorinit. Shak. 

2. [Ger. schmatzer, schmiitzer, steinschmatzer.] 
A certain bird. Johnson, 

Smit/ter, v. i. [Ger. schmettern, to dash, crash, 
to warble, quaver; Sw. smattra, to crackle, from 
the root of smite.] 

1. To talk superficially or ignorantly. 

Of state affairs you can not smatter. Swift. 

2. To have a slight taste, or a slight, superficial 
knowledge; to smack. 

Smit/ter,n. Slight, superficial knowledge; a smat- 
tering. 

Smit/ter-er, mn. One who has only a slight, super- 
ficial knowledge; a sciolist. 

Smat/ter-ing,n. <A slight, superficial knowledge; 
sciolism, 

I had a great desire, not able to attain to a superficial skill in 
any, to have some smattering in all. Burton. 

Sméar, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SMEARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SMEARING. [A-S. smerwian, smerian, smirian, 
smyrigan, from smeru, fat, grease; L. Ger. & D. 
smeren, Icel. smyria, Sw. smdrja, Dan. smére, O. 
H. Ger. smerwan, smeran, smiran, N. H. Ger. 
Schmieren.} 

1. To overspread with any thing unctuous, vis- 
cous, or adhesive; to besmear; to daub; as, to 
smear any thing with oil. 

Smear the sleepy grooms with blood. Shak. 

2. To soil; to contaminate ; to pollute; as, smeared 
with infamy. 

Sméar, n. [A-S. smeru, fat, grease; O. H. Ger. 
smero, O. Sax. smer, O. Fries. smere, L. Ger. & D. 
smeer, Icel. smiér, Sw. & Dan. smdr, H. Ger. 
schmeer, Goth. smairthr.] 

1. A fat, oily substance; ointment. [are.] 

2. Hence, a spot made by an unctuous or adhesive 
substance, or as if by such a substance; a blot or 
blotch; a patch; a daub; a stain. 

Slow broke the morn, 


Alldamp and rolling vapor, with no sun, 
But in its place a moving smear of light. A. Smith. 


Sméar/dab, n. (Jchth.) A kind of fish allied to the 
flounder; a kind of flat-fish; Pleuronectes levis of 


Linneus,. Crabb. 
Sméar’y, a. Tending to smear or soil; adhesive; 
viscous. [Rare.] Rowe, 
Sméath, n. [See Smpw.] Thesmew. See SMEw, 


Smée/tite (49), m. [Fr. smectite, from Gr. cunkris 
a kind of fuller’s earth, from cpfyew, to wipe off. 
(Min.) A hydrous silicate of alumina, of a greenis 
color, mytitelt in certain states of humidity, appears 
transparent, and almost gelatinous. Dana. 





? 





SMEETH 


Smeeth, v.¢. [From the root of smoke. Cf. smutch.] 
To smoke; to blacken with smoke; to rub with 
soot. [Obs.] _ 

Smeeth, v.¢. Tosmooth. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Smeg-mit/ie, a. [Gr. cuiypa, soap, from cpjyen, 
to wash off.) Being of the nature of soap; soapy; 
cleansing; detersive. 

Sméir, n. A kind of semi-glaze on pottery, made 

by adding common salt to earthen-ware glazes. 

Sm6ll, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. SMELLED, SMELT; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SMELLING.] [L. Ger. smellen, smelen, 
smélen, schmelen, to smoke, to reek; D. smeulen, to 
smolder.] 


1. To perceive by the nose, or by the olfactory | 


nerves; to have a sensation excited of, by means of 
the nasal organs when affected by the appropriate 
_ materials or qualities; as, to smed/ a rose; to smell 
perfumes. 
2. To perceive as if by the smell; to give heed to. 
From that time forward I began to smell the Word of God, 
and forsook the school doctors. atimer. 
To smell a rat, to suspect strongly. [Collog.]— To 
smell out, to find out by sagacity. [Collog.] 


Sméll, v.i. 1. To affect the olfactory nerves ; to have 
an odor or particular scent; — followed by of} as, 
to smell of smoke; to smell of musk. 

2. To have a particular tincture or smack of any 
quality ; as, a report smells of calumny. 

Praises in an enemy are superfluous, or smell of craft. 

Milton. 

3. To exercise the sense of smell. 

4. To exercise sagacity. 

Smél1l, 7. 1. The sense or faculty by which certain 
qualities of bodies are perceived through the instru- 
mentality of the olfactory nerves, —one of the five 
senses. 

2. The quality of any thing or substance, or ema- 
nation therefrom, which affects the olfactory or- 
gans; odor; scent; as, the smell of mint; the smell 
of geranium. ‘“ Breathing the smell of field and 


grove.” Milton. 
_ The sweetest smell in the air is that of the white double 
violet. Bacon. 


Syn.—Scent; odor; perfume; fragrance. 


Sméller, n. 1. One who smells. 

2. The organ of the sense of smell; the nose; 
—used especially in the plural; the two parts of the 
olfactory organ. 

Smél1l/-f€ast,n. 1. One who is apt to find and fre- 
quent good tables; an epicure; a parasite. [Obs.] 
“The epicure and the smell-feast.” South, 

2. A feast at which the guests are supposed to 
feed upon the odors only of the viands. 

Sméll/ing, n. The sense by which odors are per- 
ceived; the sense of smell. 

Sméll/ing-bit/tle, n. A small bottle filled with 
something suited to stimulate the nose and revive 
the spirits. Ash. 

Sméli/-less (109), a. Destitute of smell; having no 
odor. ‘‘ Daisies smell-less, yet most quaint.” 

Beau, § Fi. 

Smit, imp. & p. p. of smell. See SMELL. 

Smélt,n. [A-S. 


smelt, smylt 
Dan. = smelt. 
(CIchth.) Asmall 


fish (Osmerus 
eperlanus), al- 
lied to the sal- 
mon. Itis of a silvery white color, and is highly es- 
teemed as delicate food. It emits a peculiar odor, 
whence the name ; — called also spirling. 
GS The sand-smelt is the same as the ATHERINE. 
Smélt,n. A gull; a simpleton. [0bs.] 
Talk what you will, this is a very smelt. Beau. & Fl. 
Smélt, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SMELTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SMELTING. ] 
Sw. sméilta, L. Ger. smulten, O. H. Ger. smelzan, 
N. H. Ger. schmelzen. Cf. MELT.] To melt or fuse, 
as ore, for the purpose of separating the metal from 
extraneous substances. 
Smélt/er, n. One who melts ore. 
Smélt/er-y, n. A house or place for smelting ores. 
Smérki (14), v.7. To smirk. See Smirk. 
Smérk,n. [A-S. smerc, smirc.] An affected smile; 
asmirk. See SMIRK. 





Smelt (Osmerus eperlanus). 


Smérk,. . Nice; smart; jaunty; spruce. [0bs.] 
Smérk’y,} ‘So smerk, so smooth, he pricked his 

ears.”’ Spenser. 
Smér/lin, n. (Jchth.) <A certain fish; Cobitis 


aculeata of Linnzus. 

Smew (smi), 7. [Al- 
80 smee, smeath.] 
[Probably allied to 
Prov. & O. Eng. 
smeeth, smethe, 
smooth.] (Ornith.) 
A migratory aquat 
ic fowl, the Mergus 
albellus ; — called 
also white nun. 

Smick/er, v.i. [Sw. 
smickra, Dan. smi- 
gre, to flatter. Icel. : 
smeikr, slippery, H. Ger. schmeicheln, O. Ger. 
schmrichen, L. Ger. smeken, Sw. smeka, to flatter.] 
To look amorously or wantonly; to smerk. 











D. smelten, Dan. smelte, Icel. smeilta, | 
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| Smick’er, a. Amorous; wanton. [Rare.] 
| Smick/er-ing, n. An affected smile or amorous 
look. 
Smick/et,n. [Diminutive of smock.] 
under garment; a smock. 
Sinick/ly, adv. Smugly; finically. 
What's that looks so smickly ? Ford. 


Smid/dy,n. [See Smiruy.] A smithery, or smith’s 
workshop. [0bs.] 

Smid/dumetails,n.pl. (Mining.) The sludge or 
slimy portion deposited in washing ore. Simmonds. 

Smift, n. A match for firing a charge of powder, 
as in blasting; a fuse. 

| Smight (smit), v.¢. Tosmite. [OQbs.] 

| Smil/a-cine, n. 
Gr. opidaz, bindweed, N. Lat. smilax sarsaparilla, 
sarsaparilla, q.v.] (Chem.) A white crystallizable 
compound, considered to be the active principle of 
the officinal species of Smilax, or sarsaparilla. It 
is tasteless when solid, but bitter in solution. 

Smi7t'lax,n. [Lat.; Gr. cutdag.] (Bot.) A genus 
of climbing shrubs, which are found in the warm 
and temperate parts of both hemispheres, from sey- 
eral species of which the medicine sarsaparilla is 
obtained. Baird, 

Smile, v.i. [imp. & p.p. SMILED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SMILING.] [Dan. smile, Sw. smila, M. H. Ger. 
smielen, smieren, O. Ger. schmielen, schmieren, al- 
lied to Skr. smi, to laugh, Serb. smiéje, a smile. ] 

1. To contract the features of the face in such a 
manner as to express pleasure, moderate joy, or 
love and kindness ; —the contrary to frown. 

She smiled to see the doughty hero slain. Pope. 

When last I saw thy young blue eyes, they smiled. Byron. 


2. To express slight contempt by a look imply- 
ing sarcasm or pity; to sneer. 
’T was what I said to Craggs and Child, 
Who praised my modesty, and smiled. Pope. 
3. To look gay and joyous; or to have an appear- 
ance to excite joy ; as, smzling spring ; smiling plenty. 
The desert smiled, 
And paradise was opened in the wild. Pope. 
4. To be propitious or favorable; to favor; to 
countenance; as, may Heaven smile on our labors. 
Smile, v.t. 1. To express by a smile; as, to smile 
consent. 
2. To awe with a contemptuous smile, [Zare.] 
And sharply smile thy folly dead. Young. 


Smile,n. 1. The act of smiling; a peculiar contrac- 
tion of the features of the face, which naturally 
expresses pleasure, moderate joy, approbation, or 
kindness ; — opposed to frown. ‘‘ Sweet intercourse 
of looks and smiles.” Milton. 

2. A somewhat similar expression of countenance, 
indicative of satisfaction combined with malevolent 
feelings, as contempt, scorn, &c.; as, a scornful 
smile. 

3. Favor; countenance; propitiousness; as, the 
smiles of Providence. 

4. Gay or joyous appearance; as, the smiles of 
spring. 

Smile/less (109), a. Not having a smile. 

Smil’/er, n. One who smiles. 

Smil/ing-ly, adv. In a smiling manner; with a 
smile or look of pleasure. 

Smil/ing-mess, 7. The state of being smiling. 

And made despair a smilingness assume. Byron. 


Smilt, v.i. Tosmelt. [Obs.] 
| Smirch (18), v. ¢. [From the root of smear, q. v.] 
To cloud; to dusk; to soil; as, to smirch the face. 

Tl... with a kind of umber smirch my face. Shak. 
Smirk, v.t. [imp. & p.p.SMIRKED (smirkt); p.pr. 
& vb. nm. SMIRKING.] [A-S. smercian, smearcian. 
Cf. M. H. Ger. smieren, smielen, O. Ger. schmieren, 
schmielen, to smile.] To look affectedly soft or 
kind; to smile in an affected or conceited manner ; 
to smerk. 
| Smirk, n. An affected smile. 


The bride, all smirk and blush, had just entered the room. 
W. Scott. 


A woman’s 


[ Obs.]} 


Spenser. 








Santeity Nice; smart; spruce; affected. 

’ 

Smit, p. p. from smite. See SMITE. 

Smite, v.¢. [imp. SMOTE; p. p. SMITTEN, rarely 
SMIT; p. pr. & vb. n. SMITING.] [A-S. smitan, O. 
Fries. smita, L. Ger. smiten, D. smijten, O. & Prov. 
Sw. smita, Dan. smide, O. H. Ger. smizan, N. H. 
Ger. schmeiszen.] 

1. To throw, drive, or force the fist or hand, or 
stone or weapon, against; to reach witha blow ora 
weapon; to strike; to beat with a hammer; as, to 
smite one with the fist; to smite with a rod or with 
a stone. 

Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. Matt. v. 89. 

2. To destroy the life of by beating, or by weap- 
ons of any kind; to slay by a blow; to kill; as, to 
smite one with the sword, or with an arrow or oth- 
er engine. 

3. To beat or put to rout in battle; to destroy or 
overthrow by war. 

4. To blast; to destroy the life of, as by a stroke 
or by something sent. 

The flax and the barley were smitten. 


5. To afflict; to chasten; to punish. 


a 


Fa. ix.31. 





{Fr. smilacine, from Lat. smilaz, | 


Mortimer. | 





SMOKE 


Let us not mistake God's goodness, nor imagine, because 

he smites us, that we are forsaken by him. Wake. 

6. To strike or affect with passion, as love or fear. 

See... the charms that smite the simple heart. Pope. 

Smit with the love of sister arts, we came. Pope. 

To smite off, to cut off. — To smite owt, to knock out, as 

atooth. Exod. XXi. 27.— To smite with the tongue, to re- 
proach or upbraid; to revile. [Obs.] Jer. xviii. 18. 

Smite, v.7. To strike; to collide. 
The heart melteth, and the knees smite together. Nah. ii. 10. 


Smite,n. Ablow. [Prov. Eng.] 
Sunit/er, 2. One who smites or strikes, 
I gave my back to the smiters. Is. 1. 6. 


Smith, n.  [A-S. smidh, Goth. smitha, O. Fries. 
smeth, L. Ger. & D. smid, Dan. & Sw. smed, Icel. 
smidhr, O. H. Ger. smit, smid, N. H. Ger. schmied.] 

1. One who forges with the hammer; one who 
works in metals; as, an iron-smith, gold-smith, sil- 
ver-smith, and the like, 

Nor yet-the smith hath learned to form a sword. Tate. 


2. One who makes or affects any thing. Dryden. 
Smith, v.¢. [A-8. smidhian, L. Ger. & D. smeden, 
Icel. & Sw. smida, Dan. smede, O. H. Ger. smiddn, 
smithon, gesmidén, Goth. gasmithon, N. H. Ger. 
schmieden, probably allied to A-S. smédhian, Eng. 
smooth, Ger. schmeidig, geschmeidig, flexible, soft. 
See SmoornH.] To beat into shape; to forge. [ Obs.] 
Smith/eraft, . The art or occupation of a smith, 
[ Rare.] Raleigh, 

Smith/er, nm. 1. Light, fine rain. [Prov. Lng.] 

2. (pl.) Fragments ; atoms; flinders. [ Prov. 
Eng.| Halliwell. 

Smith/er-y, n. 1. The workshop of a smith; a 
smithy or stithy. 

2. Work done by a smith. 

The din of all this smithery may some time wake the noble 
duke. Burke. 

Smith/ing,n. The act or art of working a mass of 
iron into the intended shape. Moxon. 

Smith-so0/ni-an, «. Pertaining to, or derived from, 
Smithson, an English gentleman who gave by lega- 
cy a large sum of money to the United States, for 
the foundation and support of an institution for the 
diffusion of learning; as, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

Smith/y, n. [Written also smiddy.] [A-S. smidh- 
dhe, D. smidse, smids, LL. Ger. smede, Dan. smedde, 
smedie, Sw. smedja, Icel. smidia, O. H. Ger. smitta, 
N. H. Ger. schmiede.] The shop of a smith; a 
smithery; a stithy. 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands. Longfellow. 

Smitt,. [L. Ger. smitte, schmitte, H. Ger. schmitz, 
schmitze, from smitten, schmitzen, to besmear, Goth, 
bi-smeitan, ga-smeitan, A-S. be-smitan, to contami- 
nate.] Fine clay or ocher made up into balls, used 
for marking sheep. Woodward, 

Smit/tem (smit/tn), p. p. of smite. 

1. Struck; killed. 

2. Affected with some passion; excited by beauty 
or something impressive; especially, affected by the 
passion of love; enamored. 

Smit/tle, v.t. [From A-8. smitan, be-smitan. 
supra and SMITE.] Toinfect. [Prov. Ig 

Smit/tle,n. Infection. [Prov. Hng.] Halliwell. 

Smit/tle, a. Infectious; contagious. [Scottish 

Smit/tlish, and Prov, Eng.] 

Smock, 7. [A-S. smocc, O. H. Ger. smoccho, Icel. 
smokkr, O. & Prov. Sw. smog.] 

1. A woman’s under garment; ashift; a chemise. 

2. A blouse; a smock-frock. 

tS" Smock was formerly sometimes used in compo- 
sition, signifying belonging or relating to women; as, 
smock-treason; smock-loyalty. 

Smoick’-faced (-fast), a. [From smock and face.] 
Having a feminine countenance or complexion ; 


See 


pale-faced; maidenly. Fenton. 
Smodck’-fréck, n. <A coarse, linen frock or shirt 
worn over the coat by farm-laborers. Halliwell. 
Smodci/less, a. Wanting a smock. Chaucer. 


Smock/-mill, n. A wind-mill, of which only the 
cap turns round to mect the wind, in distinction 
from a post-mill, whose whole building turns on a 
post. Simmonds. 

Smock/-ra¢e, n. A race run by women for the 
prize of a fine smock. [Prov. Eng.] 

$Sm0k/a-ble, a. Capable of being smoked; suitable 
or ready to be smoked. [fare.] 

Smoke (20), n. [A-S. smocca, smedc, sméc, smyc, 
from smedcan, to smoke; L. Ger. & D. smook, Dan, 
smog, H. Ger. schmauch.] 

1, The exhalation, visible vapor, or substance that 
escapes or is expelled from a burning body ; — ap- 
plied especially to the volatile matter expelled from 
vegetable matter, or wood, coal, peat, and the like, 
the matter expelled from metallic substances being 
more generally called fwme, or fumes. 

(> The gases of hydrocarbons, raised to a red heat or 
thereabouts, without a mixture of air enough to produce 
combustion, disengage their carbon in a fine powder, 
which floats in the hydrogen: this compound is smoke. 
The disengaged carbon deposited on solid bodies is soot. 


2. That which resembles smoke, as vapor or wa- 
tery exhalations. 
[3 Smoke is sometimes joined with other words, form- 
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SMOKE 


ing self-explaining compounds; as, smoke-cloud, smoke- 
consuming, smoke-dried, smoke-stained, smoke-wreath, 
and the like. 

Smoke, v.%. [imp. & p. p. SMOKED (smOkt); p. pr. 
& vb.n. SMOKING.] [A-S. smocian, smécan, smycan, 
smedcan, L. Ger. smoken, smdken, D. smoken, Dan. 
smoge, H. Ger. schmauchen.] 

1. To emit smoke; to throw off volatile matter in 
the form of vapor or exhalation. 
Hard by a cottage chimney smokes. 


2. Hence, to burn; to be kindled; to rage. 
The anger of the Lord and his jealousy shall smoke against 
that man. Deut. xxix. 20. 
3. To raise a dust or smoke by rapid motion. 
Proud of his steeds, he smokes along the field. Dryden. 


4. To use tobacco in a pipe or cigar, by kindling 
the tobacco, drawing the smoke into the mouth, and 
pufling it out. 

5. To suffer; to be punished. 


Some of you shall smoke for it in Rome. Shak. 


Smodke, v.t. 1. To apply smoke to; to hang in 
smoke; to scent, medicate, or dry by smoke; as, to 
smoke infected clothing; to smoke beef or hams for 
preservation. 

2. To smell out; to find out; to discover ; — often 
with owt. [fare.] 


I alone 
Smoked his true person, talked with him. Chapman. 
He was first smoked by the old Lord Lafeu. Shak. 


3. To sneer at; to ridicule to the face. [Obs.] 

4. To burn and draw into the mouth and puff out 
the smoke of, as tobacco; to burn or use in smok- 
ing; as, to smoke a pipe or cigar. 

5. To subject to the operation of smoke, for the 
purpose of annoying or driving out;—often with 
out. 

SmoOke/-iirch, n. The smoke-box of a locomotive. 

Smoke/-ball, n. (J/il.) A ball or case containing 
a composition which, when it burns, sends forth 
thick smoke. Campbell. 

SmoOke/-black, n. Lamp-black prepared by the 
combustion of resinous substances in large pans 
under a dome or chimney in which cloths are sus- 
pended, to which the soot becomes attached. 

Simmonds. 

Smoke/-boéard, n. <A board suspended before a 
fire-place to prevent the smoke from coming out 
into the room. 

SmoOke/-bdx, n. Part of a steam-boiler, where the 
smoke, &c., from the furnace is collected before 
passing out at the chimney. 

Smoke/-dry, v.¢. To dry by smoke. 

Smoke/-jack, n. 5 
A contrivance for 
turning a spit by 
means of a fly or 
wheel turned by 
the current of as-  — 


Milton, 


Mortimer. 










cending air in a | | lit 
chimney. ‘nil ris 
Smodke’less, a. ll Te 





Having no smoke. 











* Smokeless tow- \ \ 
ers.” Pope. \\ 
Smok/er, n. le Ss 


One who dries by 
smoke. 

2. One who uses 
tobacco by inhal- 
ing its smoke from 
a pipe or cigar. 

Smoke/-sail, n. (Nawt.) A small sail hoisted be- 
fore the funnel of a vessel’s galley, to allow the 
smoke to rise before it is blown aft by the wind. 

SmoOke/-tree,n. (Bot.) A shrub of the genus Rhus 
(2. cotinus), much cultivated for its beauty. 

Smok/i-ly, adv. In asmoky manner. 

Smok/i-ness,n. The state of being smoky. 

Smok/y,a. [compar. SMOKIER ; superl. SMOKIEST.] 

1. Emitting smoke; fumid; as, smoky fires. 

2. Having the appearance or nature of smoke; 
as, a smoky fog. 

3. Filled with smoke, or with a vapor resembling 
it; thick; as, a smoky atmosphere. 

4. Subject to be filled with smoke from the chim- 
neys or fire-places; as, a smolty house. 

5. Tarnished with smoke; noisome with smoke; 
as, smoky rafters; smoly cells. 

Smol/der, v.t, [Proy. Ger. schmolen, for schmo- 

Smoul/der,$ ren, D. smeulen, to smolder. Sce 
SMoor and Smore.] To burn and smoke without 
sufficient air; to waste away by a slow and sup- 
pressed combustion. 

The smoldering dust did round about him smoke. Spenser. 

ol’ 

Smasulder, tn. Smothered combustion. [Obs.] 


The smolder stops our nose with stench. Gascoigne, 


Smoldry, a, [See supra.] Burning and smok- 

Smoul/dry, ing without sufficient air; slowly 
wasting. [Obs.] ‘‘ A flaming fire ymixt with smoul- 
dry smoke.” Spenser. 

Sm0l/der-ing-ness, nm. The state of smolder- 

Smoul/der-ing-ness, ing or smothered burn- 
ing. 
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Smoke-jack. 


Smolt, n. (Jchth.) A salmon of from four to six | 
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inches long, and a little more than a year old, that] 
has acquired its silver scales. Simmonds. 

Smocch, v.¢. See SMUTCH. 

Smoor, v.t. [A-S8. smorian, D. & L. Ger. smoren ; 
H. Ger. schmoren, to stew, coddle.]_ To suffocate or 
smother. [Written also smore.] [Obs.] More. 

Smooth, a. [compar. SMOOTHER; superl. S§MOOTH- 
Est.] [O. Eng. smethe, smuythe, A-S. smédhe, 
smedhe, smedhe, L. Ger. smdde, smde, smddig, 
smidig, D. smijdig, gesmijdig, Dan. & Sw. smidig, 
H. Ger. schmeidig, geschmeidig.]} 

1. Having an even surface, or a surface so even 
that no roughness or points are perceptible to the 
touch; not rough; as, smooth glass; smooth por- 
celain. 

The outlines must be smooth, imperceptible to the touch. 

ryden. 

2. Evenly spread; glossy; as, smooth hair. 

3. Gently flowing; moving equably; not ruffled 
or obstructed; as, a smooth stream. 

The course of true love never did run smooth. Shak. 


4. Flowing or uttered without stops, obstruction, 
or hesitation; voluble; even; not harsh, ‘‘ The only 
smooth poet of those times.” Milton. 

Waller was smooth, but Dryden taught to join 


The long-resounding verse andenergy divine. Pope. 
When sage Minerva rose, 
From her sweet lips smooth elocution flows. Gay. 
5. Bland; mild; soothing; flattering. 
This smooth discourse and mild behavior oft 
Conceal a traitor. " Addison. 


6. (Bot.) Having aslippery surface, void of rough- 
ness; glabrous. 

ta¥~ Smooth is often used in the formation of self-ex- 
plaining compounds; as, smooth-bodied, smooth-browed, 
smooth-clouded, smooth-combed, smooth-dittied, smooth- 
Jaced, smooth-gliding, smooth-grained, smooth-jointed, 
smooth-leaved, smooth-paced, smooth-sliding, smooth- 
speaking, smooth-woven, and the like. 

Syn.—Even; plain; level; flat; polished; glossy; 
sleck; soft; bland; mild; soothing; voluble; flattering; 
adulatory ; deceptive. 

Smooth, n. 1. That which is smooth; the smooth 
part of any thing. Gen, xxvii. 16. 
2. A meadow, or grass-field. [U.S.] Bartlett. 
Smooth, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. SMOOTHED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SMOOTHING.] [O. Eng. smeeth, A-S. sméd- 
hian, gesmédhian, L. Ger. smiden, smdden, smidi- 
gen, N. H. Ger. schmeidigen.| To make smooth; 
to make even on the surface by any means; as, to 
smooth a board with a plane; to smooth cloth with 
an iron; hence, (a.) To free from obstruction; to 

make easy. 

Thou, Abelard, the last sad office pay, 





And smooth my passage to the realms of day. Pope. 
(b.) To free from harshness; to make flowing. 
In their motions harmony divine 
So smooths her charming tones. Milton. 


(c.) To palliate; to soften; as, to smooth a fault. 
(d.) To calm; to mollify; to allay. ‘‘ Each pertur- 
bation smoothed with outward calm.” Milton. (e.) 
To ease; to regulate. ‘‘The difficulty smoothed.” 
Dryden. 
Smooth, v, i. 
ment. 
Because I can not flatter and look fair, 
Smile in men’s faces, smouth, deceive, and coy. 
Smooth/-chinned, a. Having a smooth chin; 
beardless. 
Smooth/en, v.¢. To make smooth. [0bs.] 
Smooth/er, n. One who smooths. 
Smooth/ing-i/ron (-/urn),2. Aniron instrument 
with a polished face, for smoothing clothes; a sad- 
iron. 
Smooth/ing-plane,7. <A small, fine plane, used 
for smoothing and finishing work. Gwilt. 
Smooth/ly, adv. In a smooth manner; evenly; 
unobstructedly; blandly; flatteringly. 
Smooth/ness,n. The quality or condition of being 
smooth; evenness of surface; freedom from rough- 
ness or asperity; as, the smoothness of a floor; 
smoothness of the skin; smoothness of the water; 
softness or mildness to the palate; as, the smooth- 
ness of wine; softness and sweetness of numbers; 
easy flow of words; mildness or gentleness of 
speech; blandness of address. 
Smooth/-spok/en, a. Speaking smoothly; plau- 
sible; flattering; smooth-tongued. 
Smooth/-téngued (-ttingd), a. Having a smooth 
tongue; plausible; flattering. 
Smore,v.¢. 1. Tosmother. See Smoor. [Obs.] 
Some dying vomit blood, and some were smored. Du Bartas. 


2. To smear or dirty. FHalliweill. 
Smor-zan'do (smord-ziin/do), p. a. [It.] (Aus.) 
Growing gradually fainter and softer; dying away. 
Smor-za'to (smord-zii/to),a. (Mus.) The same as 
SMORZANDO. 

SmoOte, imp. of smite. See SMITE. 

Sm6th/er (smith/er),v.¢. [imp.& p.p.SMOTHERED }; 
p. pr. & vb. nm. SMOTHERING.] [Allied to smoor, 
smore, q. V.] 

1. To destroy the life of by suffocation; to deprive 
of the air necessary for life; to overwhelm so as to 
prevent breathing; as, to smother a child. 

2. To affect as by suffocation ; to stifle; to deprive 
of air by a thick covering, as of ashes, of smoke, or 
the like; as, to smother a fire. 


To act the flatterer; to use blandish- 


Shak. 








SMUTTINESS 


3. Hence, to repress the action of; to cover from 
the view of the public; to suppress; as, with 
smothered displeasure. : 

Sma cial ee: (smiith/er), v.%. 1. To be suffocated or 
stifled. 

2. To be suppressed or concealed. 

3. To burn slowly, without sufficient air and 


smoke; to smolder. Bacon. 
Sm 6th/er (smtith/er), m. 1. Smoke; thick dust. 
2. A state of suppression. [Obs. Bacon. 


Sm6th/er-i-mess, n. The state of being smothery. 
Sm6th/er-ing-ly, adv. Inasmothering manner; 
suffocatingly. ; 

Sm6th/er-y, a. Tending to smother; stifling, ~ 
Smouch, v.¢. [Allied to smack, q. v.] 
1. To salute; to kiss. [Obs.] Stubbes. 
2. To smutch; to soil; as, to smouch the face. 
Smouch,n. <A black soil or stain, ‘ 
Smoul/der, v.i. See SMOLDER. 
Smiidge, . [From smoke.] 
1. A suffocating smoke. [Prov. Zng.] Grose. 
2. A heap of damp combustibles partially ignited 
and burning slowly, placed on the windward side 
of a house, tent, or the like, in order, by the thick 
smoke, to keep off mosquitoes or other insects. 
Wal Is Bartlett. 
3. That which is smeared upon any thing; a stain; 
a blot; a smear. 
Smiidge, v. ¢t. [Prov. Eng.] 
1. To stifle; to smother. Halliwell, 
2. To smear; to smutch; to soil. Halliwell. 
Smiig,a. [L. Ger. smuck, H. Ger. schmuck, Dan. 
smuk, O. Sw. smuck, sméck.] Studiously neat or 
nice; spruce; affectedly nice. ‘‘The smug and 
scanty draperies of his style.” De Quincey. 


A young, smug, handsome holiness has no fellow. Beau. & Fl. 


Judgment falls asleep upon the bench, while Imagination, 
like a smug, pert counselor, stands chattering at the bar. 
Cowper. 
Smiig, v.t. To make spruce; to dress with affected 
neatness. [Obs.] 


Thus said, he smugged his beard, and stroked up fair. Drayton. 


Smiuig’gle,v.t. [imp. & p.p. SMUGGLED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. SMUGGLING.] [L. Ger. smuggeln, D. smok- 
kelen, H. Ger. schmuggeln, from Sw. smyga, to in- 
troduce or convey secretly, 7 smyg, Dan. 7 smug, 
secretly, D. smuitg, smutk, id., smuigen, to eat in 
secret, A-8. smedgan, smagan, smiian, to creep, to 
flow spread gradually, Icel. smiuga, to penetrate, 
creep. 

1. To import or export secretly, contrary to the 
law ; or secretly to import or export without paying 
the duties imposed by law; torun; as, to smuggle 
lace. 

2. To convey, or introduce, clandestinely. 

Smitig’/gler, n, 1. One who smuggles, or imports 
or exports goods privately and contrary to law, 
either contraband goods or dutiable goods, without 
paying the customs. 

2. A vessel employed in smuggling. 

Smiig/ly,adv. Inasmug manner; neatly; sprucely. 
[ Rare.] Gay. 

Smitig’/ness,. The state or quality of being smug; 
studied neatneas ; affected elegance. [?.] Sherwood. 

Smii/ly, a. [For smoothly.] Looking smoothly; 
demure. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

Smitit,n. [Sw.smuts, Dan. smuds, M. H. Ger. smuz, 
N. H. Ger. schmutz, A-S. smitta; D. smet, a spot or 
stain, smoddig, smodsig, smodderig, dirty, smod- 
deren, to smut. Cf. Smirr.] 

1. Foul matter, like soot or coal-dust, or the spot 
or soil which this makes, 

2. (Mining.) Bad, soft coal, containing much 
earthy matter, found in the immediate locality of 
faults. 

3. (Bot.) A parasitic fungus (Uredo segetum of 
most naturalists), which forms on grain, blasting it. 
Sometimes the whole ear is blasted and converted 
into smut, as is often the fact with maize. 

4. Obscene language; ribaldry; obscenity. 

He does not stand upon decency in conversation, but will 
talk smut, though a priest and his mother be in the room, 

Addison. 

Smitit,v.t. [imp. & p. p. SMUTTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SMUTTING. ] 

1. To stain or mark with smut; to blacken with 
coal, soot, or other dirty substance. 

2. To taint with mildew, as grain. 

3. To blacken; to tarnish. 

Smit, v. 7. 1. To gather smut; to be converted 
into smut. Mortimer, 

2. To give off smut; to crock. : 

Smiitch, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SMUTCHED (smticht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SMUTCHING.] [From smoke, q. v.] 
To blacken with smoke, soot, or coal. [Written 
also smooch, ] B, Jonson. 

Smitch, n. Stain; dirty spot. B. Jonson. 

Smiitch/in, nm. Snuff. [Obs. or rare.] Howell. 

Smiit/-mill, n. A machine for cleansing grain 
from smut. 

Smiit/ti-ly, adv. 1. Ina smutty manner; smokily; 
foully. 

2. With obscene language; obscenely. 

Smiit/ti-mess, n. 1. The quality or condition of 
being smutty; soil from smoke, soot, coal, or smut. 

2. Obsceneness of language; indecency in speak- 
ing or writing. 


Bacon, 
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SMUTTY 


Smiit/ty, a. [compar. SMUTTIER; super], SMUT- 

TIEST. 

1. Soiled with smut, coal, soot, or the like. 

2. Tainted with mildew; as, smutty corn. 

3. Obscene; not modest or pure. ‘The smutty 
joke, ridiculously lewd.” Smollett. 

Smyr/ni-ot (smir/ni-ot), a. (Geog.) Of, or pertain- 
ing to, Smyrna. 

Smyr/ni-ot (smir/ni-ot), n. 
habitant of Smyrna. 

Snack, n. [O. & Prov. Eng. snack, to snatch, D. 
snacken, snakken, to snatch, allied to snappen, to 
seize, snatch, H. Ger. schnappen, Eng. snap. | 

1. A share; an equal part or portion ; — obsolete, 
except in the colloquial phrase, go snacks. 
2. A slight, hasty repast. 
To go snacks, to share; to take part. 
At last he whispers, ‘‘ Do, and we go snacks.” Pope. 

Snick/’et, n. [See Sneck.] The hasp of a case- 
ment. [Written also snecket.] [Prov. Eng.] 

Snie/ot, n. (Corrupted from N. Lat. syngnathus 
(Syngnathus acus of Linnzus), from Gr. cvv, with, 
together, and yvd%os, jaw, because the jaws are so 
joined together that only the point or front part of 
the mouth is opened.] (Jchth.) A certain fish; the 
gar-pike; the sea-needle. Ainsworth. 

Sniaf/fle, n. [Prov. Ger. schnuff, schnuffe, L. Ger. 
snuff, snuffe, sniiff, a snout, nose, schniiffeln, L. Ger. 
snuffeln, to snufile, Prov. Eng. snaffie, to speak 
through the nose, D. snavel, L. Ger. snawel, Dan. & 
Sw. snabel, O. H. Ger. snabul, N. H. Ger. schnabel, 
a beak, bill, snout. ] 

1. A bridle consisting of a slender bit-mouth, 
without branches. 
2. A snafile-bit. Herbert. 

Snaf/fle,v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SNAFFLED; p. pr. & 
v0.2. SNAFFLING.] To bridle; to hold or manage 
with a bridle. 

Snif/fle-bit, n. A kind of slender bit, having a 
joint in the part to be placed in the mouth. 

Snag, n. [Prov. Eng., a lump on a tree where a 
branch has been cut off, to cut off the twigs and 
small branches from a tree, from Gael. & Ir. snaigh, 
snaidh, to cut down, to prune, to sharpen, p. p. 
snaighthe, snaidhte, cut off, lopped.] 

1. A short branch, or a sharp or rough branch; 
a shoot; a knot. 


( Geog.) A native or in- 


The coat of arms 

Now on a naked snag in triumph borne. Dryden. 

2. A tooth, in contempt; or a tooth projecting 

beyond the rest. Prior. 

. The trunk of a large tree firmly fixed to the 

bottom of a river at one end, and rising nearly or 

quite to the surface at the other end, by which 

steamboats and other vessels are often pierced and 
sunk. [U. S.] 

Snag-boat, a steamboat fitted with an apparatus for 

removing snags, or other obstructions to navigation, in 


rivers. Simmonds. 
Snig,v.t. [imp. & p.p. SNAGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SNAGGING. ] 


1. To cut the snags or branches from, as the stem 
of a tree; to hew roughly. [Prov. Hng.] Halliwell. 

2. To injure or destroy by or upon a snag, or pro- 
jecting part of a sunken tree; as to snag a steam- 
boat. [U. S.] 

Snag’/ged,a. Full of snags; snaggy. 

Snag’sy, a. 1. Full of snags; full of short, rough 
branches or sharp points; abounding with knots; 
as, a snaggy tree; a snaggy stick. 

His weapon was a tall and snaggy oak. Heywood. 

2. Snappish; cross; ill-tempered. [Prov. Eng. 

Snig’-tooth, n. A tooth longer than others. (ore 

How thy snag-teeth stand orderly, 
Like stakes which strut by the water side. Cotgrave. 

Snail, n. [A-S. snégel, 
snegel, snigl, snxl, dim. 
of snaca, snake; Dan, 
snegl, Sw. snigel, Icel. 
snigill, L. Ger. snigge, H. 
Ger. schnecke.] 

1. (Zo6l.) An air-breath- 
ing gasteropod mollusk, 
of the genus Helix, which 
moves very slowly by 
creeping. The eyes of 
this animal are in the 
horns, one at the end of each, which it can re- 
tract at pleasure. 

(=~ Besides these snails, which have shells, there are 
also snails without shells, commonly called slugs. 

2. Hence, a drone; a slow-moving person. 

3. A spiral or snail-shaped piece of metal form- 
ing part of the striking works of a clock; — applied 
also to any similar piece in other machinery. 

4. A tortoise; also (Antig.), a military engine or 
contrivance; the testudo. [0bs.] 

They had also all manner of gynes [engines]... that need- 
ful is [in] taking or sieging of castle or city, as snails, that was 
naught else but targets, under the which men, when they 
fought, were heled [protected], . . . as the snail is in his house; 
therefore they cleped them snaiis. Vegecius. 

5. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Medicago ; snail- 
clover. 

’ Snails ! God’s nails, or His nails, that is, the nails with 
which the Savior was fastened to the cross; — an ancient 
form of oath, corresponding to ’Od's bodkins. Beau. & Fl. 
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Snail/-e135/ver, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Medicago, (M. scutellata of Linnzeus);—so named 
from its pods, which resemble the shells of snails; 
—called also snail-trefoil. 

Snail/-flow/er, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Phaseolus, allied to the kidney-bean. Loudon, 

Sniail’/-like, adv. In the manner of asnail; slowly. 

Your courtiers move so snail-like in your business. Shak. 

Sniail/-paced (-past), a. Slow-moving, like a snail. 

Bid the snail-paced Ajax arm for shame. Shak. 

Snail/-sl6w,a. As slow as asnail; extremely slow. 

Sniail/-tré/foil, n. See SNAIL-CLOVER, 

Snake, n. [A-S. snaca, 
from snacan, snican, to 
creep, to sneak; L. Ger. 
snake, schnake, Icel. § 
snakr, snokr, Dan. snog, 
Sw. snok.] A serpent 
of the oviparous kind, 
distinguished from a3 
viper ; a serpent; — the Sa 
common and general ~ = 
name, Common or Ringed Snake 

Snike, v. t. [imp. & p. (Natrix torquata). 

Pp. SNAKED (snakt); p. pr. & vb. n. SNAKING.] 
1. To drag or draw, as a snake from a hole; — 
often with out. [U. S.] Bartlett. 
2. (Naut.) To wind round spirally, as a large 
rope with a smaller one, or with cord, the small 
ropes lying inthe spaces between the strands of the 
large one; to worm. 

Snake, v.i. To crawllikeasnake. [U. S.] 

Snake/-bird, n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus 
Plotus ; the darter; —so called from its long, tor- 
tuous, snake-like neck, See DARTER. 

Snake-gourd,n. (Bot.) A climbing plant of the 
genus J'ricosanthes, the fruit of one species of 
which (7. anguina) resembles a serpent, whence 
the name, 

Snake/-héad,n. 1. One end of one of the flat or 
strap-rails upon which car-wheels run, sometimes 
used in constructing railroads, which, becoming 
loose, and rising, sometimes forces its way into the 
cars.) [| US: 

2. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Chelone (C. gla- 

bra); shell flower;—so called from its flowers, 

which, in form, bear some resemblance to the head 





of a snake. Gray. 
Snake’-mdOss, 7. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Ly- 
copodium (L. clavatwm); club-moss. See Lyco- 
PODIUM. Simmonds. 


Snake/-nitit, n. (Bot.) The fruit of a tree of the 
genus Ophiocaryon (O. paradoxum), the embryo of 
which resembles a snake coiled up. Itis found in 
Demarara. Lindley. 

Snake/root, n. (Bot.) One of several plants of 
different genera and species, most of which are, or 
were formerly, reputed to be efficacious as reme- 
dies for the bites of serpents, as the Virginia 
snakeroot, Aristolochia serpentaria; black snake- 
root, Sanicula, especially S. Marilandica; also 
Cimcifuga (or Actz#a) racemosa; Seneca snakeroot, 
Polygala senega; button snakeroot, Liatris, also 
Eryngium ; white snakeroot, Hupatorium agera- 
toides ; and some others. 

(> The name is also applied to the roots of certain 
pienis supposed to be valuable as remedies for snake- 
ites. 

Snike’s/-héad-i/ris, n. 
(Iris tuberosa) of Arabia. 

Snike/-stdne,n. 1. A kind of hone-slate or whet- 
stone obtained in Scotland. Simmonds. 

2. (Paleon.) A fossil ammonite ;—so called from 
its form, which resembles that of a coiled snake, 

Snake’weed,n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the genus 
Polygonum ; bistort. (b.) A plant of the genus 
Aristolochia (A. serpentaria). 

Snake/’wood, n. (Bot.) (a.) A climbing plant (the 
Strychnos colubrina), growing in the Isle of Timor 
and other parts of the East, having a bitter taste, 
and supposed to be a certain remedy for the bite of 
the hooded serpent. (b.) A plant of the genus 
Ophioxylon, the roots and stems of which are twist- 
ed soas toresemble serpents. (c.) A plant of the 
genus Cecropia (C. peltata). (d.) A plant of the 
genus Plumeria (P. rubra). (e.) The wood of a 
tree of the genus Piratinera (Brosimum of some 
authors); letter-wood. See LETTER-WwOOD. 

Snak/ish, a. Having the qualities of asnake; snaky. 

Smak/y,a. 1. Pertaining to a snake, or to snakes; 
resembling a snake; serpentine; winding. 

2. Sly; cunning; insinuating; deceitful. 
So to the coast of Jordan he directs : 
His easy steps, girded with snaky wiles. Milton. 
3. Covered with serpents; having serpents; as, 
a snaky rod or wand. Dryden. ‘That snaky- 
headed, Gorgon shield.” Milton. 

Snip, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SNAPPED (snipt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. SNAPPING.] [L. Ger. & D. snappen, N. H. 
Ger. schnappen, Dan. snappe, Sw. snappa, Icel. 
snapa.| 

1. To break at once; 
stances that are brittle. 
snaps the locks.” 

2. To strike with a sharp sound. 

3. To bite or seize suddenly, especially with the 
teeth. 


(Bot.) A bulbous plant 


to break short, as sub- 
‘Breaks the doors open, 
Prior. 








SNARL 


He, by playing too often at the mouth of death, has been 
Snapped by it at last. outh. 
4. To break upon suddenly with sharp, angry 
words. Granville, 

5. To crack; as, to snap a whip. 

MeMorlan snapped his fingers repeatedly. W. Scott. 

To snap off. (a.) To break suddenly. (6.) To bite off 
suddenly.— Jo snap one wp, to snap one up short, to 
treat with sharp words; to interrupt suddenly or snap- 
pishly. 

Snap, v.t. 1. To break short; to part asunder sud- 
denly; as, a mast or spar snaps: a needle snaps. 

But this weapon will snap short, unfuithful to the hand that 
employs it. Burke, 

2. To make an effort to bite; to aim to seize with 
the teeth; as, a dog snaps at a passenger; a fish 
snaps at the bait. 

3. To utter sharp, harsh, angry words. 

Snapping turtle (Zobl.), a kind of tortoise found in 
the fresh waters of the United States, which, when en- 
raged, snaps at any thing near it; Chelydra serpentina. 

Agassiz. 

Snap,n. 1. A sudden breaking or rupture of any 
substance. 

2. A sudden, eager bite; a sudden seizing, or ef- 
fort to seize, with the teeth. 

3. Acrack of a whip, or a similar sound. 

4. A greedy fellow. DP Estrange. 

5, That which is caught by a single quick grasp. 

He’s a nimble fellow, 
And alike skilled in every liberal science, 
As having snaps of all. B. Jonson, 

6. A sudden and severe interval, as of cold weath- 
Creeps.) Bartlett. 

7. A small catch or fastening, as of a bracelet, 
necklace, clasp of a book, and the like. 

8. (Zntom.) An insect belonging to the family of 
the elaters, remarkable for leaping to a considerable 
height with a snapping noise, when placed upon its 
back; skip-jack ; — called also snap-bug. 

9. A crisp kind of gingerbread nut or cake; — 
used chiefly in the plural, 

Snap/-biig, n. (ntom.) A snap or skip-jack. 
See SNAP, 8. 

Snap/drag-on, 7. 1. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Antirrhinum, the showy corollas of some species 
of which resemble the face of an animal or a mask. 

2. A play in which raisins or sweetmeats are 
snatched from burning brandy, and put into the 


mouth. Tatler. 
3. The thing eaten at snapdragon. Swift. 


Snip/hange, n. [D. snaphaan, a gun, originally 
the snapping cock ofagun; Dan. snaphane.] [Obs.| 
1. A spring-lock for discharging a fire-arm; also, 
the arm to which it is attached. Halliwell. 
2. A trifling thing or person; a snap of the fin- 
gers. ‘' Payeth me with snaphances.” Marston. 
Sniaip/-léck, n. <A lock shutting with a catch or 
snap. 
Snap/per,n. One who, or that which, snaps. 

Red snapper (Ichth.), a fish of the shores of the Mexi- 
can Gulf; the Serranus erythrogaster. 

Snap/’pish, a. 1. Eager to bite; apt to snap; as, a 
snappish cur. 

2. Sharp in reply; apt to speak angrily or tartly ; 
peevish. ‘The taunting address of a snappish 
misanthrope.” Jeffrey. 

Sniip/pish-ly, adv. In a snappish manner; peey- 
ishly; angrily; tartly. 

Snap/pish-mess, 7. The quality of being snappish ; 
peevishness; tartness. 

Sniip’py,a. Snappish. [Lare.] 

Snip/sack, n. [Sw. snappsich, Ger. schnappsack.] 
A knapsack. [Obs. or vulgar.] South. 

Sniir, v. i. [L. Ger. & O. D. snarren, N. H. Ger, 
schnarren.] Tosnarl. [Qbs.] Spenser. 

Snare (4), n. [Dan. snare, Sw. & Icel. snara, L. 
Ger. snirre, snare; O. H. Ger. snare, sner, a string, 
snarahha, a noose, Dan. snor, Sw. snore, Icel. 
snura, L. Ger. snoor, D. snoer, O. H. Ger. snuor, 
N. H. Ger. schnur, Goth. snorjo, a string. ] 

1. A contrivance consisting often of a noose of 
cords, or the like, by which a bird or other living 
creature may be entangled; a trap; a catch; awile. 

2. Hence, any thing by which one is entangled 
and brought into trouble. 

The snares of war do tangle thee. Shak. 


3. The gut or string stretched across the lower 
head of a drum, 

Snare-drum, the smaller, common military drum, as 
distinguished from the bass-drum;—so called because 
(in order to render it more resonant) there is stretched 
acrgss its lower head a catgut string, or collection of 
strings. Beil. 

Sniare,v.t. [imp.& p.p.SNARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SNARING.] [Dan. sniire, besniire, Sw. snirja, Icel. 
snara, See supra.) To catch with a snare; to in- 
snare; to entangle; to bring into unexpected evil, 
perplexity, or danger. ‘To hellish falsehood snare 
them.” Milton. 

Snar/er, n. One who lays snares, or entangles. 

Sniirl, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SNARLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SNARLING.] [From snar, q. v.| 

1. To growl, as an angry or surly dog; to gnarl; 
to utter grumbling sounds. 

An angry cur 


Snarls while he feeds. Dryden. 
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SNARL 


2. To speak roughly; to talk in rude, murmuring 
terms. 


It is malicious and unmanly to snarlat the little lapses of 
a pen, from which Virgil himself stands not exempted, 
Dryden. 


~ 


Sniirl, v.¢. [From snare, v. t.] 
1. To entangle; to complicate ; to involve in knots; 
as, to snarl the hair; to snarl a skein of thread. 
2. To embarrass; to insnare, 
This was their question that they would have snarled him 
with. Latimer. 
Sniiv], n. 1. A knot or complication of hair, thread, 
or the like, which it is difficult to disentangle; en- 
tanglement; hence, intricate complication; embar- 
rassing difficulty. 
2. A contention or quarrel. [Prov. Eng. Col- 
log. U. S.] 


Sniirl, v. ¢. To raise or form hollow work in, as 


sheet metal, such as narrow vases, by the repercus- | > ™€ 
rs Jed : | Smnéck/-draw/ing, n. 


| Sméck/et, n. A snacket. See SNACKET. 
| Snéchk/=-tp, n. 


sion of an elastic tool or snarling-iron when struck 
by a hammer. 
Snirler, n. 1. One who snarls; a surly, growling 
animal; a grumbling, quarrelsome fellow. 
2. One who makes use of a snarling-iron, 
SniirlV/ing-1/ron (-1/urn),”. Atool 
with a long beak, used in the pro- 
cess of snarling. When one end 
is held in a vise, and the shank 
struck with a hammer, the reper- 
cussion of the other end or beak 
gives the requisite blow for producing raised work. 
Snar’y,a. [From snare.] Resembling or consist- 
ing of snares; entangling; insidious. [ave.] 
Spiders in the vault their snary webs have spread. Dryden. 


Snist, 7. ([Cf. Ger. schneuzen, to blow one’s nose, 
to snuff a candle. See SNITE, v.¢.] The snuff of 
acandle. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Snitch, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. SNATCHED (sniicht); p. 
pr. & vb. n. SNATCHING.] [O. & Proy. Eng. snack, 
to snatch. See SNACK, 7.] 

1. To seize hastily, abruptly, or without permis- 
sion or ceremony; as, to snatch a kiss. 
When half our knowledge we must snatch, not take. Pope. 


2. To seize and transportaway; torap. ‘Snatch 
me to heaven.” Thomson. 
Syn.—To twitch; pluck; pull; catch; grasp; gripe. 
Snatch, v.i. To attempt to seize something sud- 
denly; to catch. 
Nay, the ladies too will be snatching. 
Snatch, n. 1. A hasty catch or seizing. 
2. A catching at or attempt to seize suddenly. 
3. A short period of vigorous action; as, a snatch 
at weeding after a shower. Tusser. 
They move by fits and snatches. Wilkins. 
4, A small piece, fragment, or quantity. 
We have often little snatches of sunshine. Spectator. 
5. A shuffling or evasive answer. [?are.] 
Leave your snatches; yield me a direct answer, 


6. A hasty repast. [,Scot.] 

Snitch’-blick, n. (Naut.) A kind of 
block used in ships, having an opening 
in one side to receive the bight of a 
rope. Mar. Dict. 

Sniatch’er, n. One who snatches or 
takes abruptly. 

Snatch/ing-ly, adv. 
hastily; abruptly. 

Snath, n. [Written also snathe, sneathe, sneath, 
sneeth, snead, sneed.] [A-S. snewd.] The handle 
of ascythe. [N. Eng.] 

Snathe,v.t. [A-S. snxedan, snidhan, to cut, cut 
off, Goth. sneithan, L. Ger. sniden, D. snijden, Icel. 
sneida, Sw. snida, O. H. Ger. snidan, N. H. Ger, 
schneiden.] To lop; to prune. [Obs.] 

Snat/tock, n. [Eng. snathe, supra.] 





Snarling-iron. 


Shak. 


Shak, 





By snatching 


Snatch-block. 


A chip; a 


slice. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] Gayton. 
RUERe, n. 1. The handle of ascythe; snath. See 
NATH. 


2. A line or cord; astring. [Prov. Eng.] 

Snéak,v.i. [imp.& p. p. SNEAKED (sneekt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. SNEAKING.| [A-S. snican, snacan, Dan. 
snige, O. H. Ger. snahan, snahhan. Cf. SNAKE.] 

1. To creep or steal away privately; to withdraw 

meanly, as a person afraid or ashamed to be seen; 
as, to sneak away from company. 

You skulked behind the fence, and sneaked away. Dryden. 

2. To behave with meanness and servility; to 

crouch; to truckle, 

Will sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding knave. 

Snéak, v. f. 

ardly manner. [Obs.] Wake. 
Snéak,n. A mean, sneaking fellow. “A setof.., 

superstitious sneaks.” 
Snéak’-etip, n. One who sneaks from his cups; 

one who balks his glass. [Obs. Shak. 
Snéak/er, n. A small vessel of drink. [Prov. Eng.} 
Sméak/imess, n. The same as SNEAKINGNESS. 
Snéak/ing, p.a. 1. Marked by cowardly conceal- 

ment; deficient in openness and courage; mean; 

servile; crouching. 

2. Meanly parsimonious; covetous; niggardly. 
Snéak/ing-ly, adv. In asneaking manner; meanly, 
Snéak/ing-ness,n. The quality of being sneak- 

ing; meanness; niggardliness. 


Pope. 


To hide, especially in a mean or cow- | 


Glanville. 





| Smeeze’=weed, n. 
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Snéaks’by,n. A paltry fellow; a coward; asneak. 
[ Obs. and rare.] ‘Such a conscientious simpleton ; 
such a bashful sneaksby.” Barrow. 

Snéap,v.t. [Written also snib, sneb, snwb.] [Dan. 
snibbe, rebuke, check, O. Sw. snybba, snubba, Icel. 
snubba, snugga, to rebuke. Of. Snip.] [Obs.] 

1. To check; to reprove abruptly ; to reprimand; 


to rebuke. Chaucer. 
2. Tonip. 
Biron is like an envious, sneaping frost. Shak. 
Snéap,n. A reprimand; arebuke. [0Obs.] 


My lord, I will not undergo this sneap without reply. Shak. 


Sao. n. See SNATH. 
= ? 
Snéb, v.t. Toreprimand. See Sneapr. [Obs.] 
E Spenser. 
| Smeéck, . A door-latch. [Scot.] Halliwell. 
Snéck’-band, n. A latch-string. Burns. 


Lifting the latch of a door. 
Cotgrave. 
The same as SNICK-UP, q. V. 
Snéd,v.¢. Tolop; to snathe. See SNATHE, 


Sned, n. The sameas SNATH. See SNATH. 


Sneed, 

Sneek, n. [Written also snich, q.v.] The latch of 
adoor. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.) 

Smeer, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SNEERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SNEERING.] [Cf. Prov. Eng. sneer, to grin, sner, 
to snort, srert, to sneer at, snort, to laugh loudly. ] 

1. To show contempt by turning up the nose, or 
by 4 particular cast of countenance. 
2. To insinuate contempt by a covert expression. 


I could be content to be a little sneered at. Pope. 

3. To show mirth awkwardly. [Rare.] Tatler. 

Syn.—To scoff; gibe; jeer. —SNEER, Scorr, JEER. 

The verb to s2eer implies to cast contempt indirectly or 

by covert expressions. To jeer is stronger, and denotes 

the use of severe sarcastic reflections. To scoffis stronger 
still, implying the use of insolent mockery and derision. 

And sneers as learnedly as they, 


Like females o’er their morning tea. Swift. 
Midas, exposed to all their jeers, 

Had lost his art, and kept his ears. Swift. 
The fop, with learning at defiance, 

Scoffs at the pedant and the science, Gay. 


Sneer,v.¢t. 1. To utter with grimace. 

2. To show contempt of, as by turning up the 
nose at; to deride; to jeer at. 
Nor sneered nor bribed from virtue into shame. Savage. 

Smeer,n. 1. A look of contempt; or a turning up 
of the nose to manifest contempt; a look of disdain, 
derision, or ridicule. 

2. An expression of ludicrous scorn. 

Smeer’er, n. One who sneers. 

Smneer/ful, a. Given to sneering. [Obs.] Shenstone. 

Smneer/ing-ly, adv. Ina sneering manner; with a 
look of contempt or scorn. 

Sneeze, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SNEEZED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. SNEEZING.}] [See NEESE, and cf. A-S. fnedsan, 
to sneeze, fnedsung, a sneezing.] To emit air, 
chiefly through the nose, audibly and violently, by 
a kind of involuntary convulsive force, occasioned 
by irritation of the inner membrane of the nose. 

Not to be sneezed at, not to be despised or contemned; 
not to be treated lightly. [Colloqg.] ‘Ile had to do with 
old women who were not to be sneezed at, and middle- 
aged men who could use both club and cutlass.” 

Prof. Wilson. 

Sneeze,n. A sudden and violent ejection of air, 
chiefly through the nose, with an audible sound. 

(Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Helenium (H. autumnale), which causes sneezing. 

Sneeze/-wood, n. (Bot.) A sapindaceous tree of 
South Africa (the Pteroxylon utile), yielding a kind 
of satin-wood of great beauty, durability, and use- 
fulness. Stmmonds. 

Sneeze’wort (-wirt), n. (Bot.) A plant (Achillea 
ptarmica), allied to the yarrow, and having a strong, 
pungent smell. It is common in Europe and the 
United States. 

Sméll, a. [A-S., O. H. Ger., & L. Ger. snell, D. snel, 
Sw. sniill, Icel. sniallr, N. H. Ger. schnell.] Ac- 
tive; brisk; nimble. [Rare.] 

Snéli, n. <A short line of horse-hair, gut, &c., by 
which a fish-hook is attached to a longer line. 

Snét,n. [Cf. H. Ger. schnitt,O.H. Ger. & L. Ger. 
snit, that which is cut, the thing cut, from schneiden, 


to cut. See SNATHE.] The fat ofa deer. [Obs. or 
Prov. Eng.) 
Smt, v. ¢. To clear of mucus; to blow. [0bs.] 
“ Snetting his nose.” - Holland. 
Snew, imp. of snow. [Obs.] See Snow. Chaucer. 
Snib, v.t. The same as SNEAP and SNEB. 
Snib,n. Areprimand; asnub. [Obs.] Marston. 


Snick, n. [Prov. Eng. snick, a notch; allied to Ger, 
schnitt, a cut, from sneiden, to cut. See SNATHE, 
and cf. SNEcK. Snee is a Dutch contraction of 
snede, a cut. | 

1. A small cnt ormark. [0bs.] 
2. A door-latch. See SnecK. [Prov. Eng.] 
Snick and snee, a combat with knives. [Obs.] 

Snick/up, interj. [Written also sneckup.] [Prob- 
ably from his neck up, Nares.| Be hanged ;— 
used contemptuously. 

Give him money, George, and let him snick-up. Beau. § Fi. 

Snick/’er, v. i. [Prov. Ger. schnickern, from 











SNIVEL 
sonia to move quickly.] [Written also snig- 
ger. 

1. To laugh slyly; to laugh in one’s sleeve. 
2. To laugh with small, audible catches of voice, 
as when persons attempt to suppress loud laughter. 

Snick’er, n. <A _half-suppressed, broken laugh, 
[Written also snigger.] 

Sniff, v.i. [M. H. Ger. snieben, N. H. Ger. schnie- 
ben. See SNurr.] To draw air audibly up the 
nose; to snuff. wift. 

Sniff, v.t¢. 1. To draw in with the breath through 
the nose. 

2. To perceive as by sniffing; to snuff; to scent; 
to smell; as, to sniff danger. ae. 

Sniff, n. Perception by snifling; that whichis taken 
by sniffing; as, a sniff’ of air. 

Snif/fle,v.i. To snufile, as one does with a cold or 
eatarrh. [Prov. “ng.] Halliwell. 

Snift, v. t% [From sniff, supra.] 

1. To snort. [Obs.] ‘‘ Resentment expressed by 
snifting.” Johnson, 
. To sniff; to snuff; to smell. be 
It now appears that they were still snifting and hankering 


after their old quarters. Lando. 
Snift,. [Prov. Eng.] 1. Amoment. Halliwell. 
2. Slight snow; sleet. Halliwell. 


Snift/ing-valve,n. A small yalve opening into 
the atmosphere from the cylinder or condenser of a 
steam-engine, to allow the escape of air during the 
downward stroke of the piston; — so called from 
the noise made by its action. 

Snig,v.t. To chop off; to cut. [Prov. Eng.] 

Snig,v.7. Tosneak. [Obs. or Prov. Eng. 


Snig, n. [Allied to snake.] 1. (Ichth.) A kind of 
Snigs, eel; Anguilla mediorostris. [ Prov. Eng.] 


g. A kind of sailing vessel. Simmonds. 
Smnig’ser, v. 7. To laugh in a half-suppressed 
broken manner; to snicker. [Written also snicker. 
Snig’ger,n. [See SNickER.] <A half-suppressed, 
broken laugh; asnicker. ‘The confiding snigger 
of the foolish young butcher.” Dickens. 
Snig’gle,v.t. 1. To fish for eels by thrusting the 
bait into their holes. [Prov. Eng.] Walton. 

2. Tosnicker; as, a sniggling response. W. Scott. 

Snig/gle,v.t. To snare; to catch. Beau. § Fl. 

Snip, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SNIPPED (snipt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. SNIPPING.] [D. snippen, Ger. schnippen, 
schnippsen.] 

1. To cut off the nip or neb of, or to cut off at 
once with shears or scissors; to cut off; to nip. 

Curbed and snipped in my younger years by fear of my par- 
ents from those vicious excrescences to which that age was 
subject. ‘uller. 

2. To take little by little; to pilfer. 

The captain seldom ordered any thing out of the ship’s 
stores, but I snipped some of it for my own share, De Poe, 

Snip, 7. 1. A single cut, as with shears or scissors ; 
a clip. . Shak. 

2. A small shred; a bit cut off. Wiseman. 

3. A share; equal portion; snack. [Zow.] 

4. A tailor. [Cant.] Nares. 

Snipe, n. [L. Ger. sneppe, 
snippe, D. snip, Dan. 
sneppe, Sw. snippa, N. H. 
Ger. schnepfe, from L. 
Ger. snebbe, snibbe, H. 
Ger. schnebbe, schnibbe, . 
schneppe, bill, beak; — so 
named from its long bill. 
Cf. SNITE.] 

1. (Ornith.) A bird of the 
genus Scolopazx, that fre- 
quents the banks of rivers 
and the borders of fens, 
distinguished by its long, 
straight, slender bill, and 
highly prized for food. The 
American snipe is S. Wil- 
sonit. 

2. A fool; a blockhead. [Rare. Shak. 

Snipe’-bill, n. A bolt by which the body of a cart 
is fastened to the axle. [Local U. 8S.] 

Snipe/-fish, n. (Jchth.) The bellows-fish. 
BELLOWS-FISH. 

Snip/per, 7. One who snips or clips. 

iow, reoliog| n. A small insignificant fel- 


low. [Collog. 
Snip’pet, n. small part or share. [Obs.] 
Snip/-snip, n. [Formed by repeating snap.] A 
tart dialogue with quick replies. [Rare.] Pope. 
Snip/-smap,a. Quick; short. Shak. 
Snite,n. [A-S. snite; W.ysnid, a snipe, a snout or 
beak, dim. ysniten.] A snipe. [obs.}. Carew, 
Snite, v. t. 1A snytan, Sw. snyta, Icel. snita, 
Dan. snyde, D. snuiten, L. Ger. sniitten, O. H. Ger. 
snaiton, snizdn, snizan, N. H. Ger. schneuzen.] 
To blow, as the nose. [Obs.] 


To snite the candle, to snuff it. 





Common Snipe (Scolopax 
gallinago), 


See 


[Scot.] 


Snithe, )a. [A-S.snidhan, tocut. SeeSNATHE.] 
Snith’y, Sharp; piercing; cutting;— applied to 
the wind. 


Sniv/el (sniv/1), n. [A-8. snyjling, snofel. Cf. SNirr 
and SNUFFLE.] Mucus from the nose; snot. 
Sniv/el, v. i. [imp. & p. p. SNIVELED, or SNIV- 
ELLED; p. p. & vb. nN. SNIVELING, Or SNIVELLING. ] 
[See supra. ] 
1. To run at the nose. 
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SNIVELER 


2. To ery or whine as children. 

A true soldier would putastop to thy sniveling ditty. W. Scott. 
Sniv’el-er, n. [Written also sniveller.] 
1. One who cries with sniveling. 
2. One who weeps for slight causes, or manifests 
weakness by weeping. 
Sniv’el-y, a. Running at the nose; pitiful; whining. 
Snbb, n. [Prov. Eng. snob, snot, snot, a miserable 

fellow. Of. Ger. schnoben, equivalent to schnieben. 
_ Bee SNIFF. 

1. An affected and pretentious person, especially 
a vulgar person, who apes gentility, or affects the 
intimacy of noble or distinguished persons. 

A snob is that man or woman who is always pretending to 
be something better — especially richer or more fashionable — 
than they are. Thackeray. 

2. (Eng. Universities.) A townsman, as opposed 
to a gownsman. 

3. A journeyman shoemaker. Halliwell. 

4. One who works for lower wages in a strike. 

Those who work for lower wages during a strike are called 
snobs, the men who stand out being ‘* nobs.” De (Quincey. 

Sndb/ber-¥, n. The quality of being snobbish. 

Sndb/bish, a. Belonging to, or resembling, a snob. 

Sndb/bish-ly, adv. Ina snobbish manner. 

Snobb/bish-ness,n. The quality of being snobbish; 
the character or habits of a snob. 

Sn6b/bism, n. The character or manners of asnob; 
snobbishness, 

Snob-de/ra-¢cy, n. The body of snobs collectively. 

Low. C. Kingsley. 

Snod,n7. [A-S.snod. Cf. 0. H. Ger, snade, woof, 
Icel. snod, wool, Sw. sno, string, cord, O. H. Ger. 
snuoba, a fillet.] A fillet. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

Snéd, a. [D. snood, L. Ger. snéde, sly, witty ; Icel. 
snoggr, bald, agile, Scot. snod, to prune, put in 
order.] Trimmed; smooth; sly, cunning; demure. 
[Prov. ding | : 

Snood,n. [SeeSnop,n.] 1. The fillet which binds 
the hair of a young unmarried woman. [Scot.] 

2. A short hair line by which a hook is attached 
to the line; asnell. [Scot.] Jamieson. 


Snood, v.¢. To bind up, as the hair, with a snood. 
[ Scot.) IV. Scott. 
Snood/ed, a. Wearing or having a snood. 


And the snooded daughter 
Smiled on him. Whittier. 
Snook, v.i. [Prov. Eng. snook, to search out, to 
follow by the scent; Sw. snoka, to lurk, L. Ger. 
sndggen, snuckern, sndkern, to snufile, to smell 
about, to search for.] To lurk; to lie in ambush. 


[ Obs.] Scott, 
Snook,n, (Jchih.) A sea-fish; the sea-pike ; sea- 
needle. Simmonds. 


Snooze, n. [Scot. snooze, to sleep, a modification of 
Eng. snuff, to snort. Cf. Dan. & Sw. snus, equiva- 
lent to Eng. snujf.] A short sleep; anap; slum- 
ber. [Prov. Eng. Collog. U. 8.} 

Snooze, v.t. Tosleep; to doze; to drowse; as, he 
snoozed a while. [ Colloq.] 

Snore, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SNORED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SNORING.] [A-S. snora, asnoring; L. Ger. snoren, 
snorken, snurken, to snore, D. snorken, Sw. 
snarka, M. H. Ger. snarken, N. H. Ger. schnarchen, 
allied to schnarren, to rattle; Icel. snarka, to crac- 
kle.] To breathe with a rough, hoarse voice in sleep. 


Snore, n. <A breathing with a harsh noise in sleep. 


Snor’er,. One who snores. 

Snort, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SNORTED; p. pr. & vb. 
NM. SNORTING.] [From snore.] 

1. To force the air with violence through the 
nose, so as to make a noise, as high-spirited horses 
in prancing and play. 

2. Tosnore. [Rare.] 

3. To laugh out loudly; to give a horse-laugh, 
[Prov. Eng. Collog. U. S.] Halliwell. 

Snort, v.¢. To turn up in anger, scorn, or derision, 
as the nose. [Obs.] Chaucer, 

Sno6rt/er, n. One who snorts; a snorer. 

Sndt,n. [A-S., D., & Dan. snot, L. Ger. snotie, 
Icel. snita. See Snire.] Mucus secreted in, or 
discharged from, the nose. 

Sndt, v.t. [From the noun, supra.] To free from 
snot; to blow or clear, as the nose. [Low.] 

Sn6t/ter, v. i. [From snot.] To snivel; to cry or 
whine. [Prov. Eng.]| Grose. 

Sndt/ter,n. (Naut.) Arope going overayard-arm, 
used to benda tripping-line to, in sending down top- 
gallant and royal yards, in vessels of war. _ Dana. 

SnGt/ter-y,n. Filth; abomination. [Obs.] ‘To 
purge the snottery of our slimy time.” Marston. 

Sndt/ti-ly, adv. In asnotty manner. 

Snbdt/ti-mess,n. The state of being snotty. 

Snodt/ty, a. Foul with snot; hence, mean; dirty. 

Snout,n. [L. Ger. snute, D. snuit, Sw. snut, sniyte, 
Dan. snude, Icel. sntidr, M. H. Ger. sntize, N. H. 
Ger. schnauze, W. ysnid. Cf. SNITE.] 

1. The long, projecting nose of a beast, as that of 
swine. 

2. The nose of aman;—in contempt. Hudibras. 

3. The nozzle or end of a hollow pipe. 

Snout, v.t. To furnish with a nozzle or point. 


Snout’/y,a. Resembling a beast’s snout. [fare.] 
he nose was ugly, long, and big, 
Broad and snouty like a pig. Otway. 


Snow, n. [A-S. snaw, Goth. snaivs,D. sneeww, L. 
Ger. snee, O. Sax. snéo, snéu, O. H. Ger. snéo, snio, 
N. H. Ger. schnee, Dan. snee, Sw. snd, Icel. snidr, 
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snidr, sniir, allied to Ir, & Gael. sneachd, Lith, 
snégas, O. Slav. 


ey: Poe If 

snih, Lat. nix, Gr. g are t 

viw, acc. vipa, W. S x AY 
nyf.| Watery par- a An : 
ticles congealed ats 
into white or o* 
transparent crys- 
tals, or flakes, in 


the air, and fall- J 





ing to the earth, 
exhibiting a great 
variety of very 
beautiful and per- 

fect forms. 

(> Snow is often used to form compounds, most of 
which are of very obvious meaning; as, snow-capped, 
snow-clad, snow-cold, snow-crowned, snow-fed, snow- 
Jlake, snow-haired, snow-like, snow-mantled, snow-nod- 
ding, snow-track, snow-water, snow-wreath, snow- 
wrought, and the like. 


Red snow, snow of a red color, tinged by minute or- 
ganisms which multiply and diffuse themselves rapidly 
through it. Various genera of microscopic plants, as 
Palmella, Protococcus, &e., have been described. — Snow- 
line, the lowest limit of perpetual snow. 


Snow, n. [L. Ger. snaue, schnaue, D. snaauw, Dan. 
snav, from L. Ger. snau, schnau, a snout, beak.] 
(Naut.) A vessel equipped with two masts resem- 
bling the main and fore-masts of a ship, and a third 
small mast just abaft the main-mast, carrying a try- 
sail. 

Snow, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SNOWED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SNOWING.] [From the noun; A-S. sniwan.]. To 
fall in snow;—chiefly used impersonally; as, it 
Snows; it snowed yesterday. 

Snow, v.t. To scatter like snow. 

Snow/-ball, n. A round mass of snow, pressed or 
rolled together. 
Snow/-ball, v. ¢. 
p. pr. & vb. n. SNOW-BALLING.] 

snow-balls; to throw snow-balls at. 

Snow/-ball, v.i. To throw snow-balls. 

Snow’/-ball, n. (Bot.) A shrub, or small 

Snow/-ball-tree; tree, of the genus Viburnum, 
bearing large balls of white flowers; gelder-rose. 

SnoOw/-bér/ry, n. (Bot.) An ornamental plant 
(Symphoricarpus racemosus), having small white 
berries. 

Snow/-bird, n. (Ornith.) A bird which appears in 
the time of snow;—the popular name of Hmberiza 
nivalis, which is found both in Europe and America ; 
of Fringilla nivalis; of Fringilla hyemalis ; and of 
various other birds. 

Snow/-blind, a. Affected with snow-blindness, 

Snow’-blind/ness, n. Blindness, or dimness of 
sight, caused by the light reflected from snow. 

Snow/-bréoth, n. Snow and water mixed; very 
cold liquor. Shak. 

Snodw/-biint/ing,n. (Ornith.) A bird of the family 
of the finches, or Fringillide; Plectrophanes (or 
Emberiza) nivalis (or glacialis). Baird. 

Snowd, n. A thin cord made of hemp, sus- 

Snowd/ing, pended to deep-sea fishing-lines, 
and having a fish-hook attached. Simmonds. 

Snow’-deep, n. (Bot.) A certain plant. Johnson. 

Snodw’-drift, n. A bank of snow driven together 
by the wind. 

Snow/-drodp, n. (Bot.) A bulbous plant bearing 
white flowers, which often appear while the snow 
is on the ground, cultivated in gardens for its 
beauty; Galanthus nivalis. 

Sndw/-drdp-tree, n. (Bot.) An ornamental shrub 
of the genus Halesia, which produces snowy white 
flowers, which blossom in small clusters or bunches 
before the leaves appear. 

Snobw/-flake, n. 1. (Ornith.) The snow-bunting. 

2. (Bot.) An elegant bulbous garden flower of 
the genus Leucojwm, a native of Europe. In its 
general aspect it resembles the snow-drop, but, be- 
sides being larger, has certain specific differences. 

N. Am. Cyc. 

Sndw/-fléck, n. The same as SNOW-FLAKE, 1. 

Sndw/-fldéod (-fitid), n. A flood from melted snow. 

Snodw/-goose, n. (Ornith.) A bird (Anser hyper- 
boreus) of the arctic regions, web-footed, of a white 
color, with red feet and bill. The tops of the wing- 
quills are black. 

Snow’/iess, a. Destitute of snow. j Tooke. 

Snow’-plow (-plou), m. A machine operating 

Snow’-plough like a plow, but on a larger 
scale, for clearing away the snow from roads, rail- 
ways, or the like. 

Snodw/-shge, n. <A light 
shoe, or racket, worn by 
men traveling on snow, to 
prevent their feet from 
sinking into the snow. 

Snow/-slip, n. <A large : 
mass of snow which slips down the side of a moun- 
tain, and sometimes buries houses. — 

Snow/-st6rm, n. A storm with falling snow. 

Snodw/-white, a. [From snow and white; A-S, 
sndw-hwit.] White as snow; very white. 

Snodw’/y,a. 1. White like snow. ' 

2. Abounding with snow; covered with snow. 
“The snowy top of cold Olympus.” Milton. 





Snow-crystals, 


[imp. & p. p. SNOW-BALLED ; 
To pelt with 





Snow-shoe. 

















. SNUG 


3. White; pure; unblemished. “Snowy inno- 


cence,” J. Hall. 

Snitib,». [Cf. Dan. snip, point, edge, end, D. sneb, 
a beak.] 

1. A knot or protuberance in wood; a snag. 

[ Obs. Spenser. 

2. [See SnEAP.] A check or rebuke. J. Foster. 


Sniib, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SNUBBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SNUBBING. | 
1. To clip or break off the end of; to nip. 
2. To check, stop, or rebuke, with a tart, sarcastic 
reply or remark; to reprimand; to check. J. Foster. 
3. To treat with deserved contempt or neglect, as 
a ee or pretentious person; to slight design- 
edly. 3 
02" This is the same word, radically, as sneap, sneb, 
and is the word chiefly used. 
To snub a cable or rope (Naut.), to check it suddenly 
in running out. Totten. 
Snitib,v.i. [M.H. Ger. sniiben, snowwen, N. H. Ger. 
schnauben, to snort, to pant, Prov. Ger. schnuppen, 
schnupfen, to sob.] To sob with convulsions. 
Obs. Bailey. 
Sniib/-nose, n. [Prov. Eng. snub, to stunt.] A 
short or flat nose. 
Sntih’-nosed,a. Having a short, flat nose. 
Sniib/=-podst, n. (Naut.) A post on the dock, or 
shore, around which a rope is thrown to check the 
motion of a vessel. 
Snitidge, v.i. To lie snug or quiet. [Obs.] 
Herbert. 


Now eat his bread in peace, 
And snudge in quiet. 
Snitidge,n. [From snug, q.v.] Amiser, or a sneak- 
ing fellow. [Obs.] 
Sniff, % [Ger. schnuppe, from schnuppen, for 
schnupfen. ] 
1. The part of a candle-wick charred by the flame, 
whether burning or not. 
If the pee ee ene to get out of the snuffers, you 


have a chance that it may fall into a dish of soup. Swift. 
2. A candle almost burnt out. [Obs.] Shak, 
3. A sniff; the perception by snuffing. [OQbs.] 


4. [D. snwif, Ger. schnupftaback, Dan. & Sw. 

snus.] Pulverized tobacco or other substance, taken, 
or prepared to be taken, into the nose. 

5. Resentment, displeasure, or contempt, ex- 
pressed by a snuffing of the nose. [Obs.]~ Bacon. 

To take in snuff, to be angry or offended. Shak. — Up 
to snuff, not likely to be imposed upon; knowing; acute; 
alert. [Colloqg.] 

Sniff, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SNUFFED (sniift); p. pr. 
& vb. n. SNUFFING.] [D. snuffen, snwiven, Ger. 
schnupfen, schnuppen, to snuff, schnuppen, also to 
snuff a candle. } 

1. To draw in with the breath; to inhale. “Snuff 
the wind.” Dryden, 
2. To perceive by the nose; to scent; to smell. 

3. To crop the snuff of, as a candle; to take off 
the end of the snuff of. [Obs.] 

Snitiff,v.i. [Ger. schnupfen, schnaufen, schnauben, 
D. snuffen, snwiven, L. Ger. snuwen, Sw. snufva.)} 

1. To inhale air with violence or with noise; to 
snort, as dogs and horses. 
2. To turn up the nose and inhale air, as an ex- 
pression of contempt; hence, to take offense. 
Do the enemies of the church rage and snuff? Bp. Hall. 

Sniiff’/-bdx, n. A small box for carrying snuff 
about the person. 

Sniff/-dip/ping, n. A practice common among 
the lower class of women in the Southern States, of 
collecting a quantity of snuff upon a sort of brush 
made by separating the fibers of one end of a small 
piece of wood, and rubbing the teeth and gums 
with it. [U.S.] 

Sniff/er, n. 1. One who snuffs. 

2. (pl.) An instrument for cropping the snuff of 
a candle. 

Sniuff/ing-ly, adv. 
snufling. 

Sniif/fle (sntif/fl), v. 7. 


In a snufling manner; with 


[imp. & p. p. SNUFFLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Nee [L. Ger. snijfeln, H. 
Ger. schniiffeln, D. snuffelen, Sw. snufla, Dan. 
sndvile.} To speak through the nose; to breathe 
hard through the nose, or through the nose when 
obstructed, 

Some senseless Phillis, in a broken note, 
Snufiling at nose. Dryden. 

Snitf/fle, n. 1. A sound made by the passage of air 
through the nostrils. 

This dread sovereign, Breath, in its passage, gave a snort or 
snuffte. Coleridge. 
2. An affected nasal twang; hence, cant. 

Snif/fler, n. One who snufiles, or speaks through 
the nose when obstructed. 

Sniif/fles (sntif/flz), n. pl. 
by mucus. 

Sniuff’-tak/er, n. 
it into the nose, 

Snitiff/y, a. 1. Soiled with snuff. : 

2. Sulky; angry; vexed. [Scot.J Jamieson. 

Sniig, v.i. [See infra.] To lie close; to snuggle; 
as, a child snwgs to its mother or nurse. 

Sniig, a. [compar. SNUGGER; superl. SNUGGEST. | 

Prov. Eng. snug, tight, handsome, Icel. snoggr, 

. Dan. snég, Sw. snygg, smooth, neat, Ger. schnie- 
gen, schniegein, to smooth, polish, to dress smart, 
allied to A-S. snican, to creep. See SNEAP.] 


Obstruction of the nose 


One who takes snuff, or inhales 
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SNUGGERY “ 


1. Closely pressed; as, an infant lies snug. 
2. Close; concealed; not exposed to notice, 
You lay snug, to snap young Damon's goat. Dryden. 
Lie snug, and hear what critics say. Swift, 
3. Compact, convenient, and comfortable; as, a 
snug farm, house, or property. 


Snig/ger-y, n. A snug, comfortable place. [Col- 
loq. 

Snigity, v. ¢t. [Eng. snug and Lat. facere, to 
make.] To make snug. [Collog.] Cc. Lamb. 


Sniig’/gle,v.i. [imp. & p. p. SNUGGLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SNUGGLING.] [From snug.] To move one 
way and the other to get a close place; to lie close 
for convenience or warmth. 

Sniig’/ly, adv. Inasnug manner; closely; safely. 
Sniig/mess, n. The state of being snug. 

Sny,7. The upward curve of the lines of a ship, as 
they recede from the midships. Murray. 
Sny/ing,n. (Naut.) A circular plank, placed edge- 
wise, to work in the bows of a vessel. Dana. 
SO, interj. 1. Stand still; —a word used to cows, 
especially when being milked. 

2. (Naut.) Stop! avast !—an order to cease haul- 
ing upon any thing, when it has come to the right 
position. Dana. 
So, adv. [A-S. swa, Goth. sva, Icel. sud, svo, so, Sw. 
sd, Dan. saa, O. Sax., O. & N. H. Ger, so, O. Fries. 
sd, 86, D. zoo.] 

1. In that manner or degree; as indicated in any 
way, or as implied, or as supposed to be known. 

Why is his chariot solongin coming? Judg.v. 28. 

2. In like manner or degree; in the way that; 
thus ; for like reason ; with equal reason;— used 
correlatively, following as, to denote comparison 
or resemblance ; sometimes, also, following tnas- 
much as. 

Asawar should be undertaken upon a just motive, so a 
prince ought to consider the condition he is in when he enters 
on it. Swift. 

3. In such manner; to such degree ;—used cor- 
relatively with as or that coming after; as, he was 
so fortunate as to escape. 

Iviewed in my mind, so far as I was able, the beginning and 
progress of a rising world. Burnet. 

He is in Sir Roger’s esteem, so that he lives in the family 
rather as a relation than dependent. Addison. 

4. Very; ina high degree; that is, in such a de- 
gree as can not well be expressed; as, he is so good; 
he planned so wisely. 

5. In the same manner; as has been stated; in 
this or that condition or state; under these circum- 
stances ; in this way;— with reflex reference to 
something just asserted or implied; used also with 
the verb éo be, as a predicate. 

Use your tutor with great respect, and cause all your _fami- 
ly to do so too. Locke. 

It concerns every man, with the greatest seriousness, to in- 
quire whether these things are so or not. Tillotson. 

6. Therefore; on this account; for this reason; 
on these terms;—used both as an adverb and a 
conjunction. , 

God makes him in his own image an intellectual creature, 


and so capable of dominion. Locke. 
Here, then, exchange we mutually forgiveness; 
So may the guilt of allmy broken vows, 
My perjuries to thee, be all forgotten. Rowe. 


7. It is well; let it be; be it so; — used to express 
assent. 

There is Percy; if your father will do me any honor, so; if 
not, let him kill the next Percy himself. Shak. 

8. Well; the fact being so;— used as an exple- 
tive; as, so the work is done, is it ? 

9. Isitthus? do you mean what you say ?— with 
anupward tone. {[Collog.] 

So forth, further in the same or a similar manner; 
more of the same or a similar kind. — So much as, how- 
ever much. Instead of so,as is very frequently used — as 
much as, that much; whatever the quantity or degree 
may be.— So, so, well, well. ‘‘So, so, it works; now, 
mistress, sit you fast.’ Dryden. Also, moderately 
or tolerably well; passably ; as, he succeeded but 
so, so. ‘‘His leg is but so, so.” Shak.— So that, to 
the end that ; in order that ; with the effect or result 
that. — So then, thus then it is; therefore; the conse- 
quence is. 
ee con Provided that; on condition that; in case 

at. 

Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon 
the earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuriously, by licens- 
ing and prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. Milton. 
Soak, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SOAKED (sokt); p. pr. & 
vb.n. ee sdctan, to soak, steep, scan, 
sigan, to suck, W. soegi, to steep, swgiaw, to soak, 
sugww, to imbibe. Cf. Suck and Socey.] 

1. To cause or suffer to lie in a fluid till the sub- 
stance has imbibed what it can contain; to macerate 
in water or other fluid; to steep; as, to soak cloth; 
to soak bread. 

2. To drench; to wet thoroughly. 

For many of the princes (woe the while! 
Lie drowned and soaked in mercenary pidoa! Shak. 

3. To draw in by the pores, as the skin. Dryden. 

4. To penetrate by wetting thoroughly ; — often 
with through. 

The rivulet beneath soaked its way obscurely through 
wreaths of snow. Scott. 

5. To drain; to exhaust. [Obs.] Wotton. 
Sdak (sdk), v. i. 1. To lie steeped in water or other 
fluid; as, let the cloth lie and soav. 


\ 











Soak’ing, a. 


Soak’y, a. 


Soap (sop, 20), n. 


Soap, v.t. 


Soap/-¢é/rate, n. 


Soap/-niit, n. 


Soap/-plant, n. 


Soap/-stids, 7. pl. 
Soap/-wort (-wirt), n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 


Soar, n. 


Soar, a. 
Sodar/-fal/con, n. 


SSb, n. 


Sob, v. t. 
SO/ber, a. 
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2. To enter into pores or interstices; as, water 
soaks into the earth or other porous matter. 

3. To drink intemperately or gluttonously; to 
drench; as, a soaking club. [Low.] Locke. 


Soak’/age,n. Act of soaking, or state of being soaked, 
Soak/er, n. 


1. One who soaks or macerates in a 
liquid. 

2. A hard drinker. [Zow.] 
Wetting thoroughly; drenching; as, 
a soaking rain. 
Full of moisture; wet; soppy. 


Soal,n. 1. The bottom part of ashoe. See SouE. 
2. A certain fish; the sole. See SOLE. 
3. A dirty pond. [Prov. Eng.]} Halliwell. 


[A-S. sdpe, Icel. s@pa, Sw. sdipa, 
Dan. sétibe, L. Ger. sepe, D. zeep, O. H. Ger. seifa, 
N. H. Ger. seife, Lat. sapo, Gr. carwyv, It. sapone, 
Sp. vabon, Pg. sab@o, Pr. sabo, Fr. savon; W. se- 
bon, Ir. & Gael. stabunn.] A compound of one or 
more of the acids obtained from fatty bodies, with 
alkalies or oxides. 

{=~ Soaps are commonly either margarates or oleates 
of potassa or soda, made by boiling some common oil 
with the lye of wood ashes, and are used in washing and 
cleansing. Soap is used in medicine as a cathartic. 

Castile soap, a hard, mottled kind of soap, made from 
olive oiland soda. The mottled appearance is given by 
adding green vitriol and sulphureted ley to it while in a 
pasty condition. — /nsoluble soap, an insoluble compound 
of a metallic oxide with a fatty substance, not possessing 
detergent qualities. — Soft soap, a viscid, semi-fluid, pot- 
ash soap, of a dirty, brownish-yellow color, having an 
excess of alkali. 

[imp. & p.p.SOAPED (sopt); p. pr. & vb. 
N. SOAPING.| [A-S. sapian, D. zeepen, Ger. seifen.] 
1. To rub or wash over with soap. 
2. To flatter. [Collog.] 


Sdap/-bér/ry-tree, n. (Bot.) An evergreen, trop- 


ical tree of several species, belonging to the genus 
Sapindus, bearing red, saponaceous berries, which 
are used as asubstitute for soap in washing clothes. 


Sodap/-boil/er, n. One whose occupation is to make 


soap. 


Soap/-boil/ing, 2. The occupation of making soap. 
Soap/-bib/ble, n. 


A spherical film of soap-suds 
formed by inflation. 

A cerate formed of soap, olive 
oil, white wax, and the sub-acetate of lead, some- 
times used as an application to allay inflammation. 
(Bot.) The seed of a plant of the 
genus Mimosa (M. abstergens). Simmonds. 
(Bot.) One of several plants 
used in the place of soap, as the Phalangium 
pomaridianum, a Californian plant, the bulb of 
which, when stripped of its husk and rubbed on 
wet clothes, makes a thick lather, and smells not 
unlike new brown soap. It is called also soap- 
apple and soap-tree. 


Soap/=-stone,n. (Min.) (a.) A soft magnesian min- 


eral, usually gray, white, or yellow, easily wrought 
with tools, and used in forming vessels and various 
articles; steatite; pot-stone;—so called from its 
soapy or greasy feel. (b.) Saponite. See SAPONITE. 
Water impregnated with soap. 


Saponaria ;—so called from its bruised leaves pro- 
ducing a lather, like soap, when agitated in water. 


Soap’/y,a. 1. Resembling soap; having the quali- 


ties of soap; soft and smooth. 
2. Smeared with soap; covered with soap. 


Soar, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SOARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


SOARING.] [Fr. essorer, to soar, essor, a flight; 
It. sorare, from Lat. ex and aura, the air.] 

1. To fly aloft, as a bird; to mount upward on 
wings, or as on wings. ‘‘ When soars Gaul’s yul- 
ture with his wings unfurled.” Byron. 

2. To rise to any height, as an orator in elo- 
quence, or ahero in ambition. ‘‘ Where the deep 


transported mind may soar.” Milton. 
Valor soars above 
What the world calls misfortune. Addison. 


A towering flight. ‘‘ This apparent soar 
Coleridge. 


of the hooded falcon.” 
[Obs.] See Sore. 


Painful; sore. 
A falcon of the first year. 
Of the soar-falcon so I learn to fly. Spenser. 


So-d've, a. [It.] (Mus.) Sweet, or with 
So-a-ve-mitn'te, adv. sweetness, Brande. 
Sdb, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SOBBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


SOBBING.] [A-S. sedfian, sidfian, to complain, be- 
wail, sedbgende, i. e., sedfgende, complaining, sob- 
bing, sedfung, sidfung, sobbing, lamentation, M. H, 
Ger. séwfen, O. H. Ger. saifton, to groan; Goth. 
svogjan, A-8. swogan.] To sigh with a sudden 
heaving of the breast, or a kind of conyulsive mo- 
tion; to sigh with deep sorrow or with tears. 
Sobbing is the same thing [as sighing], but stronger. 
She sighed, she sobbed, and, furious with despair, 
She rent her garments, and she tore her hair. Dryden. 
1. A convulsive sigh or catching of the 
breath in sorrow; a convulsive act of respiration 
obstructed by sorrow. 
Break, heart, or choke with sobs my hated breath. Dryden. 
2. Any sorrowful cry or sound. ‘‘The tremulous 
sob of the complaining owl.” Wordsworth. 
[See Sor.] To soak. [Obs.] Mortimer. 
compar. SOBERER; superl. SOBEREST. | 
[Fr. sobre, It. & Sp. sobrio, Lat. sobrius : O. H. Ger. 


Bacon. 





SOCIABLE 


sibar, pure, sober, D. sober, poor, mean, sober, 
A-S. syfer, sifer, sober, pure. 

1. Temperate in the use of spiritous liquors; ha- 
bitually temperate; as, a sober man, ‘ Live a sober, 
righteous, and godly life.” Com. Prayer. 

2. Not intoxicated or overpowered by spiritous 
liquors; as, the sot may at times be sober. 

3. Not mad or insane ; not wild, visionary, or 
heated with passion; exercising cool, dispassionate 
reason; self-controlled; self-possessed. 

There was not a sober person to be had; all was tempestu- 
ous and blustering. Dryden. 

No sober man would put himself in danger for the applause 
of escaping without breaking his neck. 

4. Not proceeding from, or attended with, pas- 
sion; regular; calm; as, sober judgment; aman in 
his sober senses. 

5. Serious in demeanor, habit, or appearance ; 
solemn; grave; sedate. 

What parts gay France from sober Spain? Prior. 
See her sober over a sampler, or gay over a jointed baby. Pope. 

Syn.— Grave ; temperate ; abstinent ; abstemious ; 
moderate; regular; steady; calm; cool; collected; dis- 
passionate; unimpassioned; sedate; staid; serious; sol- 
emn; somber. See GRAVE. 

SO/’ber, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SOBERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SOBERING.] ‘To make sober; to cure of intoxication. 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 


$0/ber, v. ¢. 


Pope. 
To become sober; — often with down. 


Vance gradually sobered down. Bulwer. 
S0/ber-ize, v.t. & i, To make or become sober; to 
sober. [Rare.]} Grahame. 


S0/ber-ly, adv. In a sober manner; temperatcly ; 
coolly; calmly; gravely; seriously. 

S0/ber-mind/ed, a. Having a disposition or tem- 
per habitually sober, calm, and temperate. 

So/ber-mind/ed-ness, n. The state of being sober- 
minded; freedom from inordinate passions ; habitual 
sobriety ; calmness. 

S0’ber-ness, n. The state of being sober; free- 
dom from intoxication; temperance; gravity; seri- 
ousness; freedom from heat and passion; calmness, 
The soberness of Virgil might have shown him the Serene 

ryden, 

Sdb/o-lés, n. [Lat., a shoot.] (Bot.) (a.) A shoot 
which runs along under ground, forming new plants 
at short distances. (b.) A sucker, as of a tree or 
shrub. 

Sdb/o-lif/er-otis,a. [Lat. so- 
boles, shoot, and fere, to bear. ] 
(Bot.) Producing shoots from 
near the ground. Gray. 

So-bri/e-ty, n. [Fr. sobricté, 
Sp. sobriedad, It. sobrieta, Lat. 
sobrietas. See SOBER. | 

1. Habitual soberness or temperance as to the use 
of spiritous liquors; as, aman of sobriety. 

Public sobriety is a relative duty. Blackstone. 

2. Habitual freedom from enthusiasm, inordinate 
passion, or over-heated imagination ; calmness; 
coolness; as, the sobriety of riper years; the sobric- 
ty of age. 

3. Gravity without sadness or melancholy; seri- 
ousness. 





Soboliferous Plant. 


Mirth makes them not mad, 
Nor sobriety sad. Denham. 

Syn.—Soberness ; temperance ; abstinence ; abste- 
miousness; moderation; regularity; steadiness; calm- 
ness ; coolness ; sober-mindedness ; sedateness ; staid- 
ness; gravity; seriousness; solemnity. 

Sobriquet (s0/bre-ka’), n. [Fr. sobriquet, O. Fr. 
sotbriquet, from Fr. sot, foolish, silly, and O. Fr. 
briquet, id.} An assumed name; a fanciful epithet 
or appellation; a nickname, [Sometimes incor- 
rectly written soubriquet. 

Sde,n. [A-S. sdc, the power of holding court, sway, 
domain, L. Lat. soca. Cf. Sac and SOKE.] 

1. (Eng. Law.) (a.) The power or privilege of 
holding a court in a district, as in amanor; jurisdic- 
tion of causes, and the limits of that jurisdiction. 
(b.) Liberty or privilege of tenants excused from 
customary burdens. Wilkins. Lye. Cowell. 

3. An exclusive privilege claimed by millers ot 
grinding all the corn used within the manor or town- 
ship in which the mill stands. Grose. 

Sie/agse, n. [From soc, supra; L. Lat. socagium.] 
(Eng. Law.) A tenure of lands and tenements by 
acertain or determinate service; a tenure distinct 
from chivalry or knight’s service, in which the render 
was uncertain. The service must be certain, in or- 
der to be denominated socage, as to hold by fealty 
and twenty shillings rent. [Written also soccage.] 

(= Socage is of two kinds: free socage, where the 
services are not only certain, but honorable; and vil/ein 
socage, where the services, though certain, are of a baser 
nature. Blackstone. 

Séde’a-Zer, n. A tenant by socage; a socman. 

S0/-ealled, a. So named; called by such a name, 

Soe-dol/o-ger, n. See SOCKDOLOGER. : 

$90/cia-bil/i-ty(s0/sha-), n. [Fr. soctabilité, Sp. socia- 
bilidad.] Quality of being sociable; sociableness. 

SO/cia-ble (s0/sha-bl) (Synop., § 180), a. [Fr. & Sp. 
sociable, It. sociabile, Lat. soctabilis, from sociare, 
to associate, from socius, a companion. } 

1. Fit to be united in one body or company. [ Rare. ] 

Another law teaches them as they are sociable parts united 
into one body. Hooker. 
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SOCIABLENESS 


2. Inclined to, or adapted for, society; ready to 
unite with others; especially, disposed to company ; 
fond of companions; social. . 

What can be more uneasy to this sociable creature than the 
dry, pensive retirement of solitude? South. 

3. Hence, ready to converse; inclined to talk with 
others; not taciturn or reserved. 

4. Affording opportunities for conversation; as, 
a sociable party. 

5. No longer hostile; friendly. [Obs.] 

Is the king sociable, 
And bids thee live? Beau & Fi. 

Syn. — Social; companionable; conversible; friendly ; 
familiar; communicative; accessible. 

$0/cia-ble-mess (s0/sha-bl-), n. The quality of be- 
ing sociable; disposition to associate; inclination to 
company and converse, or actual frequent union in 
society or free converse. 

S0/cia-bly (s0/sha-bl¥), adv. Ina sociable manner ; 
with free intercourse; conversibly; familiarly. 

S0/cial (s0/shal), a. [Fr. & Sp. social, It. sociale, 
Lat. socialis, from soctus, a companion. | 

1. Pertaining to society; relating to men living in 
society, or to the public as an aggregate body; as, 
social interests or concerns ; social pleasures ; social 
benefits; social happiness; social duties. 

True self-love and social are the same. Pope. 


2. Ready or disposed to mix in friendly converse ; 
companionable. ‘Social love.” Pope. 

3. Consisting in union or mutual converse. 

But with thyself accompanied, seek’st not 
Social communication. Milton. 

4. (Bot.) Naturally growing together. Henslow. 

Syn.— Sociable; companionable; conversible ; friend- 
ly; familiar; communicative; convivial; festive. 

So/cial-ism, 7. [Fr. socialisme.] A theory of so- 
ciety which advocates a more precise, orderly, and 
harmonious arrangement of the social relations of 
mankind than that which has hitherto prevailed; 
communism. See COMMUNISM. 

$0/cial-ist, n. [Fr. socialiste.] One who advocates 
the doctrine of socialism. 

$0/cialist/ie, a. Relating to, or like, socialism. 

So/ci-ali-ty (s0/shi-Xl/it¥, 95), n. [Fr. socialité, 
It. socialita, Lat. socialitas.| The quality of being 
social; socialness. 

S0/cial-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SOCIALIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. SOCIALIZING. | 

1. To render social. 

2. To subject to, or regulate by, the principles of 
socialism. 

So/cial-ly, adv. In asocial manner or way. 

So/cial-mess, 7. The quality of being social. 

SO/ci-ate (s0/shi-at, 95), v. 7. [Lat. sociare, socia- 
tum, from socius,a companion.] To associate; to 
mix with company. [Obs.] Shelford. 

S0O’ci-ate (-shi-), m. An associate. [Obs.] ‘‘ As for 
you, Dr. Reynolds, and your sociates.” Fuller. 

So/ci-ate, a. Associated; joined. [Obs.] 

So-ci’e-ty, n. [Fr. société, Pr. societat, Sp. sociedad 
It. societa, Lat. societas, from socius, a companion. | 

1. A number of persons associated for any tem- 
porary or permanent objects ; an association for 
mutual profit, pleasure, or usefulness; a social un- 
ion; a partnership. 

Marriage is a human society, and ... all human society must 
proceed from the mind rather than the body. Milton. 

2. The persons, collectively considered, who live 
in any region or at any period; any community of 
individuals who are united together by any common 
bond of nearness or intercourse; those who recog- 
nize each other as associates, friends, and acquaint- 
ances; specifically, the more cultivated portion of 
any community in its social relations and influences ; 
those who give and receive formal entertainments 
mutually. 

3. The relationship of men to one another when 
associated in any way; companionship ; fellowship ; 
company. ‘Her loved society.” Milton. 

4. Connection; participation. [fRare.] ‘The 
meanest of the people, and such as have least soci- 
ety with the acts and crimes of kings.” Bp. Taylor. 

There is society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar. Byron. 

So-¢in/i-an, a. [From Socinus, a native of Sienna, 
in Tuscany, the founder of the sect of Socinians in 
the sixteenth century.|] Pertaining to Socinus or 
his religious creed. 

So-cin/i-an,n. [Fr. Socinien.] One of the follow- 
ers of Socinus. 

So-cin/i-an-igm, 7.  [Fr. Socinianisme.] (Eccl. 
INst.) The tenets or doctrines of Faustus and Leli- 
us Socinus, Italian theologians of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who denied the Trinity, the deity of Christ, the 
personality of the devil, the native and total depravi- 
ty of man, the vicarious atonement, and the eternity 
of future punishment. Their theory was, that Christ 
was aman divinely commissioned, who had no ex- 
istence before he was conceived by the Virgin Mary ; 
that human sin was the imitation of Adam’s sin, and 
that human salvation was the imitation and adop- 
tion of Christ’s virtue; that the Bible was to be in- 
terpreted by human reason; and that its metaphors 
were not to be taken literally. New. Am. Cyc. 

So-¢cin/i-an-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SOCINIANIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. SOCINIANIZING.] To cause to con- 
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form to Socinianism}; to regulate by the principles 
of Socinianism. 

$0/ci-dlo0-gy (s0/shi-dl’/0-j¥), nm. That branch of 
philosophy which treats of human society; social 
science. Hf, Spencer. 

$0/ci-0o 15s/ie (s0/shi-), a. Of, or pertaining to, 

$0/ci-0-10$/ie-al sociology. 

Sock, n. [Lat. soccus, a kind of low-heeled, light 
shoe; It. socco, Pg. socco, soco, Sp. zoco, zueco, Fr. 
socque, Pr. soc, A-S8. socc, D. sok, Ger. socke, O. 
Fries. socca, Sw. socka, Dan. sokke, Icel. sockr.]} 

1. A covering for the foot; especially, (a.) The 
shoe worn by an ancient actor of comedy; hence, 
comedy, in distinction from tragedy, which is sym- 
bolized by the buskin. 

Great Fletcher never treads in buskin here, 

Nor greater Jonson dares in socks appear, Dryden. 
(b.) A knit or woven covering for the foot, rather 
shorter than a stocking. 

2. A warm inner sole for a shoe. Simmonds. 

3. [Fr. soc, L. Lat. soccus, socus, Ger. sech, O. 
Ger. séh, séch.] A plowshare. Ed. Encyc. 

Sock-d6lVa-ger, n. [Written also sockdologer.] 
[A corruption of doxology.]} 

1. That which finishes a matter; hence, that from 
which there is no escape. [Collog. U. S.] 

2. A kind of fish-hook, having two hooks, which 
close upon each other, by means of a spring, as soon 
as the fish bites. [U.S.] 

Sdck’et, n. [From sock, supra.] 

1. An opening into which any thing is fitted; any 
hollow thing or place which receives and holds 
something else; as, the sockets of the teeth. 

His eyeballs in their hollow sockets sink. 


2. Especially, the little hollow tube or place in 
which a candle is fixed in the candlestick. 


And in the sockets oily bubbles dance. Dryden. 


Sdck/et-bolt, n. (Mach.) A bolt that passes 
through a thimble that is placed between the parts 
connected by the bolt. 

Sdock/et-chis/el, n. A strong chisel used by car- 
penters for mortising. Gwilt. 

Sdck/et-pole, n. A pole armed with an iron socket, 
and used to propel boats, &c. 

Sdck/less, a. Destitute of socks or shoes. B. f Fl. 

Sick’y, a. Wet; soppy; soaky. See SOAKY. 

S$o0’ele (80/kl, ov sdk/1) (Synop., § 180), n. [I r. socle, 
from Lat. socculus, diminutive of soccuws, It. zoc- 
colo. See Socx.] (Arch.) (a.) A plain block or 
plinth, forming a low pedestal to a statue, column, 
or the like. (0.) A plain face or plinth at the lower 
part of a wall. Oxf. Gloss. 

Sde/man, n.; pl. S6€/MEN. [See Socace.] (0. 
Eng. Law.) One who holds lands or tenements by 
socage. Cowell, 

Sée/man-ry, 2. (0. Eng. Law.) Tenure by soc- 
age. [Obs.] Cowell. 

Sde/ome, n. [A-S. sdcen, sdcn, refuge, the lord’s 
court. See Soc.] (0. Eng. Law.) A custom of 
tenants to grind corn at the lord’s mill. [Obs.] 

S6e/o-to-rime, a. The same as SOCOTRINE. 

Sde/o-tran, )n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 

Boek cane Socotra, an island in the Indian 
Ocean, on the east coast of Africa. 

Sde/o-trine, a. Of, or pertaining to, Socotra; as, 
Socotrine aloes. 

So-erat/ie, | 3 


Dryden. 


Pertaining to Socrates, the Gre- 
So-erat/ie-al, cian sage, or to his manner of 
teaching and philosophizing. 
{= The Socratic method of reasoning and instruction 
was by a series of questions leading to the desired result. 


So-erit/ie-al-ly, adv. In the Socratic method. 
Sée/ra-tigsm, mn. The philosophy of Socrates. 
Sde/ra-tist, n. A disciple of Socrates. 

Sdd, n. [L. Ger. sode, D. zode, zod, O. D. sode, 
soode, O. Fries. satha.| That stratum of earth on 
the surface which is filled with the roots of grass, 
or any portion of that surface; turf; sward. 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. Collins. 

Sid, a. Made of sod. ‘Sod seats.” Cunningham. 

Sod, v. t.  [imp. & p. p. SODDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SODDING.] To cover with sod; to turf. 

Sod, imp. & p. p. of seethe, for sodden. See SEETHE. 

So/da,n. [It., Sp., & Pg. soda, Fr. sowde, Sp. also 
sosa, from Lat. salsus, salted, salt; N. Lat. salsola, 
salt-wort, glass-wort, diminutive of salsus.] The 
protoxide of the metal sodium, formerly called, 
though not appropriately, mineral alkali. 

Carbonate of soda, a salt compounded of carbonic acid 
and soda, formerly obtained by lixiviating the ashes of 
sea-weeds, but now chiefly by the conversion of sea- 
water into sulphate of soda. It is largely used in arts and 
manufactures, as in those of glass, soap, &c. Ure.— 
Caustic soda, a compound of protoxide of sodium and 
water, containing an equal number of equivalents of 
each; the hydrate of soda. 

S0/da-al/um, n. (Min.) A mineral consisting of 
sulphate of alumina, sulphate of soda, and water. 

S0/da-ash, n. Impure carbonate of soda. 

$90/dal-ite (49), n. [Fr. sodalite, from soda, and Gr. 
AiSos, stone.] (Min.) A mineral occurring usually 
in small, bluish dodecahedrons, and containing a 
large proportion of soda, along with silica, alumina, 
and hydrochloric acid. Dana. 
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sodalis, a comrade, companion.] A fellowship or 
fraternity. Stillingsieet. 


$0/da-salts, n. pl. (Chem.) Salts which have soda 
for their base. Silliman. 

So/da-waste, n. A compound of lime and sul- 
phuret of calcium, incidentally obtained as a prod- 
uct in the process of making carbonate of soda from 
common salt, Simmonds. 

So/da-wa’ter, n. A very weak solution of soda 
in water highly charged with carbonic acid. 

07 The popular beverage sold under this name in the 
shops is ordinarily nothing but common water highly 
charged with carbonic acid. 

Sdd/den, p.p. of seethe. See SEETHE. 

Sdd/den-wit/ted, a. Heavy; stupid. Shak. 

Sdd’dy, a. [From sod.] Consisting of sod; coy- 
ered with sod; turfy. Cotgrave. 

Séd/er,v.t. [imp.& p.p. SODERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SODERING.] [O. Fr. solider, solder, N. Fr. souder, 
Pr. soldar, soudar, Sp. & Pg. soldar, It. saldare, 
sodare, Lat. solidare, from solidus, firm, solid. Cf, 
SoLpER.] To solder, See SoLpER. 

Sdd’er,n. The same as SOLDER, q. y. 

So/di-tim, n. [N. Lat., from soda, q. v.] (Chem.) 
A yellowish-white metallic element, soft like wax, 
and lighter than water. Davy. 

Sdd/om-ite, ». 1. An inhabitant of Sodom. 

2. One guilty of sodomy. 

S6d/om-it/ie-al, a. Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, sodomy. 

S6d/om-it/ie-al-ly, adv. In asodomitical manner. 

Séd/om-y, nm. Carnal copulation in an unnatural 
manner; buggery. Dunglison. 

Soe, n. [Scot. sae, say, saye, Sw. sd, Fr. seau, O 
Fr. séel, Pr. selh, It. secchio, from Lat. situlus, a 
bucket.] A large wooden vessel for holding water ; 
acowl. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] More. 

Soe/ful, n.; pl. SOE/FULS. Enough to fill a soe. 

So-év/er. A word compounded of so and ever, used 
in composition with who, what, where, when, how, 
&c., and indicating any out of all possible or sup- 
posable persons, things, places, times, ways, &c- 
It is sometimes used separate from the pronoun; 
as, in what things soever you undertake, use dili- 
gence and fidelity. 

So/fa (20), n.; pl. sO/FAS. [Fr., Sp., & It. sofa, Per. 
sdfah, fr. Ar. soffah, from saffa, to dispose in order. } 
A long seat, usually with a stuffed bottom, much used 
as a comfortable or ornamental piece of furniture. 

§$0/fa-béd, n. A sofa so contrived as to include a 
bed which may be concealed when not in use; — 
called also sofa-bedstead, 

So/fett,n. A small sofa. [Rare.] 

So/fi, n.; pl. SO/FIs. [Per. s&fi or sdfi, probably 
from Gr. codds, wise. Cf.Sopni.] One of a certain 
religious order in Persia; a dervish. 

So/fism,n. The doctrine or principles of the Sofis, 

Soffit, n. [Fr. soffite, It. soffitta, 
sofitto, from Lat. sufixus, p. p. of 
sufigere,to fasten beneath or below, 
from sub,under,beneath,and jigere, 
Jjixcum, to fix, fasten, It. jiggere, 
p. p. jfisso and fitto.} (Arch.) A 
ceiling; especially, the under side 
of the subordinate parts and mem- 





Soffits. 


bers of buildings, such as staircases, entablatures, 


archways, cornices, or the like. Oxf. Gloss. 

Soft (21), a. [compar. SOFTER; superl. SOFTEST.] 
[A-8. sdfte, soft, séfte, O. Sax. saft, O. D. saeft, 
saft, saecht, saeght, socht, soght, N. D. zacht, O. H. 
Ger. samft, samfti, sanfti, N. H. Ger. sanfti, L. Ger. 
sacht, Dan. sagte, Sw. sakta, allied to Icel. séfa, to 
mitigate, soothe. ] 

1. Easily yielding to pressure; easily impressed 
or cut; not firm in resisting; impressible; yielding; 
— opposed to hard; as, a soft bed; a soft peach; 
soft earth; soft wood or metal. 

2. Not rough, rugged, or harsh to the touch; 
smooth; delicate; fine; as, soft silk; a soft skin. 

3. Hence, agreeable to perceive or feel. ‘‘ The 
soft, delicious air.” Milton. 

4. Not harsh or offensive to the sight; pleasing 
to the eye; not exciting by intensity of color or 
violent contrast; as, soft hues or tints. 

The sun, shining on the upper part of the clouds, made the 
softest lights imaginable, Browne. 

5. Not harsh or rough in sound; gentle and 
pleasing to the ear; as, soft whispers or music. 

Soft were my numbers; who could take offense? Pope. 

6. Easily yielding; susceptible to influence; flex- 
ible; mild; gentle; kind; delicate. 

Her form more soft and feminine. Milton. 

7- Effeminate; not courageous or manly; weak. 

A longing after sensual pleasures is a dissolution of the spirit 
of aman, and makes it loose, soft, and wandering. Bp. Taylor. 

8. Gentle in action or motion; quiet; easy. 

On her soft axle, while she paces even, 
She bears thee soft with the smooth air along. Afilton. 

9. Not tinged with salts, so as to decompose 
soap; not hard; as, soft water is the best for 
washing. 

10. Easily wrought; malleable: as, soft iron. 

11. Weak; impressible. [/are.] 


The deceiver soon found this soft place of Adam's. Glanville. 


12. Easy; quiet; undisturbed; as, soft slumbers. 
13. (Pron.) Not pronounced with an abrupt or 
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explosive utterance, but coalescing to some extent 
with a following letter; —said of certain conso- 
nants; as, g when soft is pronounced like j, and c 
like s, as in gem, gin, ginder, gent, and the like. 

Soft sawder [sawder corrupted from solder], flattery ; 
something which tickles, &c. 

Soft, adv. Softly; gently ; quietly. ‘‘A knight 
soft riding toward them.” Spenser. 

SOft, inter}. Be soft; hold; stop; not so fast. 

Soft, you! a word or two before you go. Shak. 

SSft/en (sdf/n),v.t. [imp.& p. p. SOFTENED; DP. pr. 
& vb. n. SOFTENING.| To make soft or more soft; 
as, (a.) To render less hard, as matter. “ Their 
arrow’s point they soften in the flame.” Gay. 
(b.) To mollify; to make less fierce or intractable ; 
as, to soften ahard heart. ‘ Diffidence conciliates 
the proud, and softens the severe.” Rambler. (c.) 
To palliate; to represent as less enormous ; as, to 
sofiena fault. (d.) To compose; to mitigate. ‘* Mu- 
sic can soften pain to ease.” Pope. (e.) To make 
calm and placid. ‘‘ All that cheers or softens life.” 
Pope. (,f.) To make less harsh, less rude, less offen- 
sive, or violent, or to render of an opposite quality. 
““Tempered awe, and softened all he spoke.” Dry- 
den. (g.) To make less glaring; as, to soften the 
coloring of apicture. (h.) To make tender; to make 
effeminate; to enervate; as, troops softened by lux- 
ury. (i.) To make less harsh or grating, or of a 
quality the opposite; as, to soften the voice. 

Sdft’en (sdf/n), v. t% To become soft; as, (a.) To 
become more pliable and yielding to pressure; as, 
iron or wax softens in heat; fruits soften as they 
ripen. (b.) To become less rude, harsh, or cruel; 
as, savage natures soften by civilization. (c.) To 
become less obstinate or obdurate; to become more 
susceptible of humane feelings and tenderness; to 
relent; as, the heart softens at the sight of woe. 
(d.) To become more mild; as, the air softens. (e.) 
To become less harsh, severe, or rigorous. 

Séft/en-er (sdf/n-er), m. One who, or that which, 
softens. [Written also, less properly, softner.] 

Sdft/-héad/ed, a. Having a weak intellect. 

Sodft/-heiirt/ed, a Having softness or tenderness 
of heart; susceptible of pity or other kindly affec- 
tion; gentle; meek. 

Soft/-heiirt/ed-ness,n. The quality of being soft- 
hearted. “A sort of soft-heartedness toward the 
sufferings of individuals.” Jeffrey. 

Soft/ish, a. Somewhat soft. D. Clinton. 

Sdft/ling, n._ Aneffeminate person; one viciously 
nice. are.) Woolton. 

S6ft/ly, adv. In a soft manner; not hard; gently; 
quietly; mildly. 

Sdft/man, n.; pl.SOFT/MEN, A workman employed 
in a steam flour-mill. [Zng.] Simmonds. 

Soft/ner, n. [Written also, and preferably, softener.] 

1. One who, or that which, softens. 
2. One who palliates. Swift. 

Sdft/mess, n. [A-S. sdftness, séftnyss.] The qual- 
ity of being soft;— opposed to hardness; as, («.) 
Impressibility, smoothness, fineness, delicacy, and 
the like; — said of material objects; as, the softness 
of wax, of lead, of silk or velvet, of the skin, and 
the like. (b.) Acceptableness to the senses, as of 
feeling, sight, hearing, &c., arising from delicacy, 
or from the absence of harshness, hardness, or the 
like; as, the softness of the air, of a voice, of colors, 
and the like. (c.) Mildness; gentleness; — said of 
manners, language, temper, and the like. ‘‘ With 
strength and softness, energy and ease.” Harte. 

For contemplation he, and valor formed, 
For softness she, and sweet, attractive grace. Milton. 
(d.) Hence, effeminacy ; weakness ; simplicity. 
‘The softness of the court.” Clarendon. (e.) Sus- 
ceptibility ; tenderness. ‘‘ Softness of spirit.’” Hook- 
er. (f.) Hence, timorousness; pusillanimity. 
This virtue could not proceed out of fear or softness. Bacon. 

Sdft/-spok/en, a. Speaking softly; having a mild 
or gentle voice; hence, mild; affable. 

Sds/sy, a. [compar. SOGGIER; superl, SOGGIEST. |] 
[Ice . s6ggr, damp. Of. SOAK.] 

1. Filled with water ; soft with moisture; wet; 
as, soggy land or timber. 
2. Steaming with damp. B. Jonson. 

So-ho’, inter). Ho!—a word used in calling from 
a distant place; a sportsman’s halloo. Shak. 

Soi-disant, (swii/de-zing’), a. ([Fr.] Calling 
himself; self-styled; pretended; would-be. 


Soil, v.t. [imp.& p.p. SOILED; p.pr. & vb. n. SOIL- 
InG.] [O. Fr. soillier, N. Fr. sowiller, Pr. sulhar, 


solar, soillar; A-S. sylian, sélan, to soil, stain, O. 
Sax. sulian, suiliwan, Goth. sauljan, Icel. & Sw. 
sola, Dan. sdle, O, H. Ger. solén, Prov. Ger. sohlen, 
sdhlen, suhlen, siihlen, sulen, siilen.] 

1. To make dirty on the surface; to foul; to dirty; 
to stain; to defile; to tarnish; to sully; as, to soila 
garment with dust. ‘Our wonted ornaments now 
soiled and stained.” Milton. 

2. To cover or tinge with any thing extraneous; 
as, to soil the earth with blood. Tate. 

3. To cover with soil or dung; to manure. 

Men... soil their ground, not that they love the dirt, but 
that they expect a crop. South. 

4. Hence, to fatten. [Obs.] 

Syn.—To foul; dirt; dirty; begrime; bemire; be- 
spatter; besmear; daub; bedaub; stain; tarnish; sully; 
defile; pollute. 
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Soil, v.¢. [O. Fr. saoler, saouler, N. Fr. sofiler, to 
satiate, Lat. satwllare, from O. Fr. saol, saoul, N. 
Fr. soil, Pr. sadol, It. satollo, satiated, Lat. satullus, 
dim. of satur, sated.] To feed, as cattle or horses, 
in the barn or an inclosure with fresh grass or 
green food cut for them, instead of sending them 
out to pasture, such food having the effect to purge 
them; hence, to purge by feeding upon green food; 
as, to soil a horse. 

Soil, n. [Pr. soill, swil, O. Fr. sowil, A-S. & O. H. 
Ger. sol, N. H. Ger. swhle, swle. See supra.] 

1. Any foul matter upon another substance; dirt; 
foulness; spot. 

2. Stain; tarnish. 

A lady’s honor... will not bear a soil. Dryden. 

Soil,n. [O. Fr. soil, soile, soille, N. Fr. & Pr. sol, 
It. swolo, from Lat. solwm, bottom, soil.] 

1. The upper stratum of the earth; the mold, or 
that compound substance which furnishes nutriment 
to plants, or which is particularly adapted to sup- 
port and nourish them, 

2. Land; country. 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 

3. Dung; compost; manure. 

Improve land by dung and other sort of soils. Jfortimer. 

Soil, n. [Fr. sowille, from L. Lat. souillare, to dirty, 
from sus, ahog.] A mashy or miry place to which 
a hunted boar resorts for refuge; hence, wet places, 
streams or water sought for by other game, as deer. 

As deer, being stuck, fly through many soils, 
Yet still the shaft sticks fast. Marston. 

To take soil, to run into the mire or water; hence, to 
take refuge or shelter. ‘QO, sir, have you taken soil 
here? It is well a man may reach you after three hours’ 
running.” £. Jonson. 

Soil/i-mess,n. Stain; foulness. [Rare.] Bacon. 

Soil/less (109), a. Destitute of soil. Bigsby. 

Soil/are,n. [O. Fr. soillure, N. Fr. sowtllure., See 
Soiu.] Stain; pollution. [Rare.] 

Then fearing rust or soilure, fashioned for it 
A case of silk. 

Soil/y, a. Dirty; soiled. [Obs.] 

Soirée (swi-ra’/), n. [Fr., from soi, evening, Pr. 
ser, sera, It. sera, from Lat. serws, late, serum, late 
time, late hour.] An evening party. 

$0/journ (s0/jurn) (Synop., § 130), v. 7. [imp. & p. 
Pp. SOJOURNED; p. pr. & vb. N. SOJOURNING.] [O. 
Fr. sojorner, sejorner, N. Fr. séjourner, Pr. sojor- 
nar, sejornor, It. siggiornare, from Lat. sub, under, 
about, and diwrnus, belonging to the day, It. gior- 
no, Pr. jorn, O. Fr. jorn, jurn, jor, N. Fr. jour, a 
day.] To dwell for a time; to dwell or live in a 
place as a temporary resident, or as a stranger, not 
considering the place as a permanent habitation. 

The soldiers assembled at Newcastle, and there sojourned 
three days. Hayward. 

$0/journ (sd/jurn), v. [Pr. sojorn, sejorn, O. Fr. se- 
jor, N. Fr. séjour, It. soggiorno.] A temporary resi- 
dence, as that of a traveler in a foreign land. 


Scarce viewed the Galilean towns, 
And once a year Jerusalem, few days’ 


Milton. 


Tennyson, 





Short sojourn, Hilton. 
Thee I revisit now, ... though long detained 
In that obscure sojourn, Milton. 


ta" By the poets, often accented on the last syllable. 
So/journ-er,n. A temporary resident; a stranger 
or traveler who dwells in a place for a time. 
We are strangers before thee, and sojourners. 1 Chron, xxix. 15. 
| SO/journ-ing,n. The act of dwelling in a place 
for a time; also, the time of abode. 

So/journ-ment (s0/jurn-),n. Temporary residence, 
as that of a stranger or traveler. 

Soke,n. [See Soc.] 1. A district. in which a _par- 
ticular privilege or power is exercised. [Zng.] 

2. (Eng. Law.) The same as Soc. See Soc. 
Soke’man,n. The same as SOCMAN, q. v. 
Soke/man-ry,n. The same as SOCMANRY, q. v. 
S6l, n. phe 1. The sun. 

2. (Chem.) Gold. [Obs.] 

3. (Her.) The color of gold in the coats of sover- 

eign princes. 

S$61,n. [O. Fr. sol, sold, Pr. sol, N. Fr. sow, It. & 
Pg. soldo, Sp. sueldo, from Lat. solidus (sc. nwm- 
mus), a gold coin, worth about 25 denarii, L. Lat., 
a silver coin of less value. } 

1. A small French copper coin; a penny ;—usu- 

ally written sow. 

2. A copper coin and money of account in Swit- 

zerland. 

Sol (20) (Synop., § 180), m. (Afus.) (a.) A syllable 
applied in solmization to the fifth tone of the dia- 
tonic scale. (b.) The tone itself. 

SdVace, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SOLACED (sdl/est); p. pr. 
&vb.n. SOLACING.] [O. Fr. solacier soulacier, Pr. 
solassar, Sp. solazar, It. sollazzare, L. Lat. solatiare, 
solatiari. | 

1. To cheer in grief or under calamity; to com- 

fort; to relieve in affliction; to console ;—applied 


future reward. 
2. To allay; to assuage; as, to solace grief. 

Syn.—To comfort; assuage; allay. See Comrorr. 
| Sél/ace, v.i. To take comfort; to be cheered or re- 

lieved in grief. te Shak. 
| SSVace, n. [O. Fr. solace, solas, soulas, Py. solatz, 
Sp. solaz, It. sollazzo, Lat. solatiwm, from solari, to 
comfort, console.] Comfort in grief; alleviation of 





to persons; as, to solace one’s self with the hope of | ©) or ®|Earth . 


SOLAR 


grief or anxiety; also, that which relieves in dis- 
tress; recreation. — 

The proper solaces of age are not music and compliments, 
but wisdom and devotion. ‘ambler. 

Syn.— Comfort; alleviation; relief. See Comrorr. 

Sél/a¢ge-ment,n. The act of solacing or comfort- 
ing; the state of being solaced. 

So-la/ciotis, a. [O. Fr. solacieux.] Affording com- 
fort or amusement. [Obs.] 

Sdl/a-na/ceotis, a. ( Lot.) Of, or pertaining to, plants 
of the genus Solanwm, or nightshade family. 

So-lan/’der, n._ [Fr. solandres, solandre. See SEL- 
LANDER.] A disease in horses; sallenders. 

S0/lan-goose,n. [Written also soland-goose and 
solund-goose.] [Norw. sule, Icel. sala, haf-sula, N. 
Lat. sula.]_ (Ornith.) The gannet, a web-footed sea- 
fowl, found on the coasts of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Labrador, &c. See GANNET. 

Sola’ni-d@, )n. [Fr. solanine, from Lat. solanum, 

Sol antrnd, | nightshade.] (Chem.) A vegetable 

Sdl]/a-nine, alkaloid, obtained from various 
species of Solanum, as S.dulcamara, S. nigrum, 
S. tuberosum, &c. It forms a crystalline powder, 
very bitter and acid, and highly polebudule deere : 

So-la'no, n. [Sp., from Lat. solanus (se. ventus), 
from sol, the sun.] A hot, oppressive wind in the 
Mediterranean, particularly on the eastern coast of 
Spain. Itis a modification of the sirocco. Brande. 

S6l/a-noid, a. [ Lat. Solanum, the generic name of 
the potato, and Gr. efdoc, form.] (Med.) Resembling 
a potato; — said of akind of cancer. Dunglison. 

So-da! mum, n. [Lat.] (Bot.) A genus of plants com- 
prehending the potato; S. tuberosum, the egg plant; 
S. melongena, nightshade, &c. 

So/lar, a. [Lat. solaris, from sol, the sun; Fr. 
solaire, Sp. solar, It. solare.] 

1. Pertaining to the sun; as, the solar system; 
proceeding from the sun; as, solar light; solar 
rays; solar influence. 

2. (Astrol.) Born under the predominant influ- 
ence of the sun. [Obvs.] 

And proud beside, as solar people are. _Dryden. 

3. Measured by the progress of the sun, or by its 
revolution; as, the solar year. 

4. Produced by means of the sun; as, solar salt, 

Solar apex, the point in space : 
toward which the sun is moving. 
It is situated in the constellation 
Hercules. — Solar cycle. See 
CYCLE.— Solar flowers (Bot.), 
flowers which open and _ shut 
daily at certain hours.— Solar 
day. See Day.— Solar micro- 
scope, a microscope consisting 
essentially, first, of a mirror for 
reflecting a beam of sunlight 
through the tube, which some- 
times is fixed in a window- 
shutter; secondly, of a conden- 
ser, or large lens, for converging 
the beam upon the object; and, 
thirdly, of a small lens, or mag- 
nifier, for throwing an enlarged 
image of the object at its focus 
upon a screen in a dark room, 


—— 
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a 
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Solar Microscope. 

R, reflector; C, conden- 


i) 


Bern lh & 





or in a darkened box.— Solar “ ger; 0, object; B,mag- 
spectrum. See SPECTRUM.—So- nifier; D, darkened 
lar spots, dark spots that ap- box. 


pear on the sun’s disk, consisting, 
commonly, of a black central por- 
tion, with a surrounding border 
of lighter shade, and usually vis- 
ible only by the telescope, but 
sometimes by the naked eye. 
They are very changeable in 
their figure and dimensions, and 
vary in size from mere apparent 
points to spaces of 50,000 miles in 
diameter. The term solar spots 
is often used to include bright, 
as well as dark, spaces; the 
former being distinguished as faculx, the latter as mac- 
ulx. — Solar system (Astron.), the sun, together with the 
group of celestial bodies, which, held by his attraction, 
revolve round him; comprising the major planets, with 
their satellites; the minor planets, or asteroids, and the 
comets. The-principal elements of the solar system ave 
exhibited in the following tables :— 





Solar Spots, 


I.— MAJor PLANETS, 








Mean 
coon | soe EF] TE | aa 
ing Unity. 
a a 
Gy S00 ae aloe aes a 7 « | 888,646 
6 |Mereury.| .3871 87.9693] .2056 | 7 0 8,089 
2 Venus. -7233 | 224.7008) .0068 | 3 24 | 7,896 
1.0000 | 365.2564) .0168|. . .| 7,926 
3d |Mars . . 1.5237] 686.9795] .0933 | 1 51 4,070 
Asteroids 
Y |Jupiter 5.2028 | 4332.5848] .0482 | 119 | 92,164 
h Saturn 9.5388 | 10759.220 | .0560 | 2 29 | 75,070 
6, or H|Uranus  -| 19.1824 | 30686.821 | .0466 | 0 46 | 36,216 
‘y, or If [Neptune .| 30.0363 | 60126.722 | .0087 | 1 47 | 33,610 
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II.— ASTEROIDS (continued). 





Eccen- 
tricity. 


Inclination 
of Orbit. 


& 
y SOLAR 
; II.— ASTEROIDS. 
Mean 
ee Hoe 
Babel Se verge | of Di | ihe | “Baye.” 
bela 
. ee 
~@ |ceres . . .| 1901 | 2.766 | 1680.26 
@ |Pallas . . .| 1902 | 2.770 | 1683.86 
@ |suno . 1804 | 2.669 | 1593.21 
® |vesta . . .| 1807 | 2.360 | 1324.84 
< ® |Astrea. . .| 1845 | 2.576 | 1510.55 
Hebe . . .| 1847 | 2.425 | 1379.6 
@\Iris . . . .| 1847 | 2-886 | 1346.5 
Flora . . .| 1847 | 2.201 | 1193.0 
Metis . . .| 1848 | 2.386 | 1346.2 
@ |Hygeia. . .| 1819 | 3.149 | 2041.4 
@ |Parthenope .| 1850 | 2-452 | 1402.9 
® [Victoria . .| 1850 | 2.234 | 1302.7 
® |kgeria . 1850 | 2.575 | 1509.7 
@ |trene . 1851 | 2.589 } 1522.0 
@) |Eunomia . 1851 | 2.643 | 1569.4 
, @ |Psyche. . .| 1852 | 2-926 | 1928.4 
@ |Thetis . . .} 1852 | 2.474 | 1421.1 
Melpomene .} 1852 | 2-296 | 1270.6 
@ |Fortuna .| 1852 | 2-441 | 1393.3 
Massilia 4852 | 2.409 | 1366.0 
@) |Lutetia. . .| 1852 | 2.435 | 1388.2 
@) |Calliope . .} 1852 | 2-909 | 1812.3 
-@3 |Thalia . . .| 1852 | 2-625 | 1553.4 
@) |Themis. . .| 1853 | 3-142 | 2034.2 
@3) |Phocea . .| 1853 | 2-402 | 1360.0 
@8 |Proserpina .| 1853 | 2-656 | 1581.1 
@) |Euterpe . .| 1853 | 2-347 | 1313.5 
@8) |Beliona . .| 1854 | 2-778 | 1691.6 
@) |Amphitrite .| 1854 | 2.555 | 1491.6 
@) |Urania. . .| 1854 | 2.364 | 1327.7 
@}) |Euphrosyne .| 1854 | 3-156 | 2048.0 
63} |Pomona . .| 1854 | 2-586 | 1519.6 
63 |Polyhymnia .| 1854 | 2-864 | 1770.9 
® {Circe . . «| 1855 | 2-688 | 1609.5 
@) |Leucothea  .| 1855 | 2-985 | 1883.7 
@ {Atalanta . .| 1855 | 2-749 | 1664.5 
@) |Fides . . .| 1855 | 2.642 | 1568.6 
@ Leda . . .| 1856 | 2.740 | 1656.6 
@®) |Letitia . .| 1856 | 2-771 | 1684.8 
0) |iiarmonia 1856 | 2-268 | 1247.4 
@) |Daphne . 1856 | 2-767 | 1682. 
® |isis . . 1856 | 2-440 | 1392.2 
® | Ariadne 1857 | 2.204 | 1197.7 
@ |Nysa . . .| 1857 | 2-424 | 1378.6 
@) |Eugenia . .| 1957 | 2-716 | 1634.7 
@ |Hestia . . .| 1957 | 2.518 | 1459.2 
@ |Agiaia . . .| 1857 | 2.883 | 1788.1 
- ® |Doris . . .| 1957 | 3-109 | 1997.9 
: @® |pales . . .| 1857 | 3.086 | 1980.2 
. @ |Virginia . .| 1857 | 2.649 | 1574.4 
@) |Nemausa. .| 1858 | 2-378 | 1339.3 
@) |Europa | 1858 | 3-100 | 1993.5 
3) |Calypso .| 1858 | 2-610 | 1540.4 
@ |Alexandra .| 1858 | 2-708 | 1627.3 
@ |Pandora . .| 1858 | 2.769 | 1683.2 
6) |Melete . . .| 1858 | 2.597 | 1529. 
6) |Mnemosyne .| 1860 | 3-157 | 2054. 
8 |Concordia. .| 1860 | 2.694 | 1615. 
© olympia . .| 1860 | 2.77 | 1633. 
Danae - . .| 1860 | 3.004 | 1902. 
@ Jeno . . .| 1860 | 2.393 | 1352, 
® |prato . . .| 1860 | 3.131 | 2023. 
@ |Ausonia . .| 1961 | 2.394 | 1353. 
@ |Angelina . .| 1861 | 2.682 | 1604. 
@® Jcybele . . .| 1861 | 3.399 | 2288. 
@ |Maia . . .| 1861 | 2.664 | 1588. 
@ |Asia. . . .| 1861 | 2.420 | 1375. 
@ |teto. . . .| 1961 | 2.723 | 1641. 
@ {Hesperia . .| 1861 | 2.995 | 1893. 
Panopwa . .| 1861 | 2.629 | 1557. 
@ |Niobe . . .| 1861 | 2.756 | 1671. 
@ |Feronia . .| 1861 | 2.275 | 1253. 
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-298 
175 
155 
lll 


270 
+225 
-167 


| 149 


081 


128 
077 
-238 
-287 
-063 
LOL 
-213 
-199 
-189 
+237 
104 


113 
134 
185 
-170 
175 
195 
174 
116 


26 25 
5 29 
157 
5 26 
8 12 
18 42 
37 
6 58 
10 21 
416 
16 6 
8 35 
3 28 
3 42 
6 35 
217 


8 38 
18 17 
3 34 
212 
5 47 
1 20 
3 28 
32 
5 59 
8 10 
§ 28 
1l 32 
23 18 
5 26 





























Mean 
Dis- 

Symbol, Name in the Order] Date Wat of Pi Paxtbd Wi acancs|thcttaation 
oe ae MPS Discovery. Gs the Days. tricity. | of Orbit. 
¥*| Barth 
being 
1.000. 

° i. 
@ |Clytia . . .| 1962 | 2.666] 1590. | .044 | 225 
@ = |Galatea 1862 2.779 | 1692. +239 3 39 
@ |Eurydice. .| 1862 | 2.664} 1588. | 304 | 4 59 
@ = |Freya 1862 | 3.189 | 2080. -030 213 
@ (|Frigga. . 1862 
@ (|Diana . 1863 | 2.762 | 1677. | .228 | 11 29 
@ |Eurynome .| 1863 | 2.445] 1397. | .196 | 4 38 
mg Victoria is by some called Clio; Olympia, Llpis; and 


Cybele, Maximiliana, 


Ill.— Perropic Comets. 























Nanas Perihelion Mean Period in Eecen- Inclination 
Passage. | Distance. Days. tricity. | of Orbit. 
Py) 
Halley's . 1912.1 | 17.988 | 27866.95 | .967 | 162 15 
Encke’s . .| 1862.1 | 2.218 | 1206.65 | .848 13 4 
Biela's, I. . 1859.4 | 3.529 | 2421.17 | .756 12 34 
Biela’s, If. 1859.4 | 3.514 | 2405.76 | .755 12 33 
Faye’s . . .| 1866.2 3.820 2727.36 | .555 1122 
Brorsen’s - 1862.8 | 3.139 | 2031.55 | .802 29 49 
Winnecke’s .| 1863.3 | 2.929 1830.49 | .738 10 45 
Tuttle's 1871.9 5.726 5004.68 | .821 54 24 
IV.— SATELLITES. 
Satellite of the Earth —the Moon. 
Sidereal Period, . . - - . 27d. Th. 43m. 11.5s. 
Distance in Radii of the Earth, . 59.9644 
Diameter in Miles, . ....+.- 2153 


6° 9! 


Inclination of Orbit, .. +. -.. 
29d. 12h. 44m. 2.87s. 


Synodic Revolution, . . 





Satellites of Jupiter. 








; it Orbit 
No. | Sidereal Period. os Radi ‘of pgs a pReHG to 
Jupiter. Apparent. | In Miles. ecaton: 
dhms Tul cial 
1 118 27 33 6.0485 1.01 24386 |00 7 
2 3 13 13 42 9.6235 0.91 2187 -| O01 6 
3 7 3 4233 15.3502 1.49 8573 05 3 
4 16 16 32 11 26.9983 1.27 3057 | 0 0 24 
Satellites of Saturn. 
Distance Naas 
No. Name. Period, a Lor oe 
rs dhms Se 
1 |Mimas 0 22 36 18 3.141 069 
2 {Enceladus -- 1 853 3 4.032 
3  |Tethys 1 21 18 33 4.993 005 
4 |Dione. : 217 44 51 6.399 02 
Bye Rheaian ot 3) 412 25 11 8.932 .023 
6S (Titan + 0s 15 22 41 25 20.706 029 
7 |Hyperion .. 21 4 20 25.029 115 
8 |Japetus . 79 7 54 41 64.359 











Satellites of Uranus. 








No. Period. App. Distance. | Distance in Miles. 
d i 
1 2.5203 13.54 19,994 
2 4.1440 19.28 170,863 
3 8.7059 31.44 278,627 
4 13.4633 42.87 879,921 
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Satellite of Neptune. 





VEMIOd i Meas ei sbien 6 SGT ZlbawOm: tae 
Apparent, Distance,y". «0s eee. - 161.75 
EU DIStANCG, 26) se a)ie hci 232,000 miles. 
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Soar, n. [Lat. solarium, from sol, the sun; O. Fr. 
solier, Pr, solier, solar, It. solare, solajo, Ger. sdller.] 
A loft or upper chamber; a garret room. [Written 
also soler, solere, soliar.) Oxf. Gloss. 

SOlari-za/tion, n. (Photog.) Injury of a photo- 
graphic picture caused by exposing it for too long a 
time to the sun’s light in the camera; burning; ex- 
cessive insolation. Rh. Hunt. 

So/lar ize,v.t. [imp.& p.p.SOLARIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SOLARIZING.] (Photog.) To injure by too 
long exposure to the light of the sun in the camera; 
to burn. 

SG’lar-ize, v. 7. To become injured by undue ex- 
posure to the sun’s rays in the camera. 

So/la-ry, a. The same as SoLAR, q.v. [Obs.] 

Sold, imp. & p. p. of sell. See SELL. 

Sold note, a note or memorandum of sale, given by the 
broker effecting it to the buyer. Burrill. 


Sold,n. [Fr. solde, Pr. sout, It. soldo, Sp. sueldo, 
Ger., D., Dan., & Sw. sold, from Lat. solidus, a 
piece of money worth at first about 25 denarii, but 
afterward reduced nearly one half in value. Sce 
Sou.] Salary; military pay. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Soi/dan,n. The same as SutTAN. [Obs.] Milton. 

BL a ae n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Solda- 
nella. 

S6l/dan-rie, n. The country ruled by a soldan or 
sultan. [Poet.] W. Scott. 

Solder (Synop., § 180), v. t. [imp. & p. p. SOL- 
DERED; p. pr. & vb. n. SOLDERING.] [See SODER.] 
To unite the surfaces of, as metals, by the interven- 
tion of a more fusible metal or metallic cement; to 
join by means of metallic cement. 

Solder, n. <A metal or metallic composition for 
uniting the surface of metals; a metallic cement. 

Hard solder, a solder which fuses only at a red heat, 
as one composed of zine and copper, or silver and copper, 
&c.— Soft solider, a solder fusible at comparatively low 
temperatures, as various alloys of lead and tin, and 
sometimes bismuth, which melts at from 200° to 550° Fahr. 


SOl/dier (sdl/jer, 77), m. [O. Eng. souldier, soldiar, 
souder, O. Fr. soldier, soldoier, soldeier, sodoier, 
soudoter, soudeer, soudier, Pr. soldier, soldadier, 
soudadier, sodadier, Sp. soldado, It. soldato, N. Fr. 
& Ger. soldat, from Lat. solidus, a piece of money, 
the pay of a soldier. See SoOLp.] 

1. One who is engaged in military service as an 
officer or private; one who serves in the army; one 
of an organized body of combatants. 


Iam a soldier, and unapt to weep. Shak. 


2. Especially, a private in military service, as dis- 
tinguished from an officer; as, a militia soldier. 

3. A brave warrior; aman of military experience 
and skill, or a man of distinguished valor ;— used 
by way of emphasis or distinction. Shak. 

SO6Vdier-erab (sdl/jer-), n. (Zodl.) A crustacean 
of the genus Pagurus, which, by nature having no 
shell, occupies the empty shells of other shell-fish. 

Sol/dier-ess (sdl/jer-es), nm. A female soldier, 
[ Obs.]} Beau. § Fl. 

Sol/dier-ing (s0l/jer-ing), n. The state of beinga 
soldier; the occupation of a soldier. 

Sol’dier-ly (s0l/jer-), a. Like, or becoming, a real 
soldier; brave; martial; heroic; honorable. 

S6l/dier-ship (sdl/jer-), m. Military qualities ; mil- 
itary character or state; martial skill; behavior 
becoming a soldier. [Lare.] Shak. 

SO) dier-wood (sodl/jer-), n. (Bot.) A leguminous 
plant of the genus /nga (/. purpurea), found in the 
‘West Indies. Itis an elegant evergreen sbrub. 

Sol/dier-y (sdl/jer-¥), n. 1. A body of soldiers col- 
lectively considered; the military. ‘‘A camp of 
faithful soldiery.” Milton. 

2. Soldiership; military service. [Obs.] Sidney. 

Sole, n. [A-8. sole, O.H. Ger. & Sw. sola, N.H. 
Ger. sohle, D. zool, L. Ger. sale, Dan. saale, Icel. 
soli, Goth. sulja, Lat. solea, Fr. sole, Pr. sola, sol, 
Sp. swela, It. suolo.] 

1. The bottom of the foot; hence, also, rarely, 
the foot itself. 

From the crown of his head to the sole of his foot he is all 
mirth. Shak. 

_Hast wandered through the world now long a day, 
Yet ceasest not thy weary soles to lead. Spenser 

2. The bottom of a shoe or boot, or the piece of 
leather which constitutes the bottom, 

The * caliga” was a military shoe, with a very thick sole, tied 
above the instep. Arbuthnot. 


3. The bottom or lower part of any thing, or that 
on which any thing rests in standing; as, (a) 
(Agric.) The bottom of the body of aplow;—called 
also slade; also, the bottom of a furrow. (0.) (Zar.) 
The horny substance under a horse’s foot, which 
protects the more tender parts. (c.) (ort.) The 
pottom of an embrasure, (d.) (Naut.) A piece of 
timber attached to the lower part of the rudder, to 
render it level with the false keel. Totten. (e.) 
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SOLE 
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(Mining.) The seat or bottom of amine; —applied 
to horizontal veins or lodes. Veale. 

Elm is proper for mills, soles of wheels, and pipes, 
Sole, n. j 
sole, 
suela, 
solha, It. so- 
glia, Lat. so- 
lea. ](Ichth.) 
A marine 
flat fish (the 
Solea vulga- 
ris), which, 
with allied 
gpecies, is peculiar, among vertebrate animals, in 
having both eyes placed on one side of the head, 
namely, that side which is uppermost when they 
are swimming. It keeps on or near the bottom of 
the sea. It sometimes grows to the weight of six 
or seven pounds or more. Eng. Cyc. Storer. 

Sle, v.t. [imp.& p.p. SOLED; p. pr. & vb. n. SOL- 
ING.] To furnish with a sole; as, to sole a shoe. 
Sole, a. [Lat. solus, It. & Sp. solo, Pg. sd, Pr. & O. 
Fr. sol, N. Fr. seul. ] k ve 
1. Being or acting without another; single; indi- 
vidual; only. ‘‘ The sole son of my queen.” Shak. 
“(First and last will reign sole king.” Milton. 
2. (Law.) Single; unmarried; as, a feme sole. 
Syn.— Single; individual; only; alone; solitary. 


SdlVe-cism, n. [Fr. solécisme, Pr. soloecisme, It. & 
Sp. solecismo, Gr. codorktopés, from codurkifecy, to 
speak or write incorrectly, from o6XotKos, speaking 
incorrectly, from the corruption of the Attic dialect 
among the Athenian colonists of YéXoc in Cilicia. ] 

1. Impropriety in language, or agross deviation 
from the rules of syntax; incongruity of words; 
want of correspondence or consistency. 

A “barbarism” may be in one word; a solecism must be of 
more. Johnson. 

2. Hence, any unfitness, absurdity, or impro- 
priety. 

My mind lately prompted me, that I should commit a great 


solecism, if, among the rest of my friends in England, I should 
leave you unsaluted. Howell. 

Cesar, by dismissing his guards and retaining his power, 
committed a dangerous solecism in politics. Middleton. 

The idea of having committed the slightest solecism in po- 
liteness was agony to him. W. Scott. 

Syn. -—-Barbarism; impropriety; absurdity. — SoLr- 
CISM, BARBARISM. These terms have come down from 
the ancient rhetoricians. A barbarism is a word either 
foreign or uncongenial to a language, and not yet received 
into it. Solecism is derived from the Soli, a people of 
Attica, who, having colonized in Cilicia, lost the purity of 
their language. Hence the term solecism was applied to 
a violation of the laws of syntax; and at a subsequent 
period, to any expression involving an absurdity, or vio- 
lation of the necessary laws of thought. 


SSVe-cist,n. (Gr. codoxtoris.] One who commits 
a solecism. Blackwall. 
SdlVe-cist/ie, a. Pertaining to, or involving, a 

SolVe-cist/ie-al,{ solecism. 

So6l/e-cist/ie-al-ly, adv. In asolecistic manner. 

SdlVe-cize, v. i. [Gr. codotkiGew.] To commit sol- 
ecism. [Rare.] More. 

SOle/-léath/er (-Itth/er), n. Thick, strong leather, 
used for the soles of shoes. 

Sole’ly (109), adv. Singly; alone; only; without 
another; as, to rest a cause solely on one argument; 
to rely solely on one’s own strength. 

S6lVemn (sdl/em), a. [O. Fr. solempne, N. Fr. so- 
lennel, Sp. solemne, It. solenne, Lat. solemnis, solen- 
nis, from Oscan sollus, all, and Lat. annus, a year, 
properly that which takes place every year, used 
especially of religious solemnities. ] 

1. Marked with religious rites and pomps; en- 
joined by religion; sacred. ‘‘His holy rites and 
solemn feasts profaned.” Milton. 

The worship of this image was advanced, and a solemn sup- 
plication observed every year. Stillingfleet. 

2. Fitted to awaken or express serious reflec- 
tions; serious; grave; devout. ‘To ’suage with 
solemn touches troubled thoughts.” Milton. 
, There reigned a solemn silence over all. Spenser. 
| 3. Real; earnest; downright. [Obs. and rare.] 


Frederick, the emperor, ... spared no expense in strength- 
ening this city; since which time we find no solemn taking it 


Mortimer. 





by the Turks. Fuller. 
4. Affectedly grave or serious. ‘A solemn cox- 
comb. Swift. 


5. (Law.) Made in form; as, solemn war; con- 
forming with all legal requirements; as, probate in 
solemn form. Burrill. Jarman. Greenleaf. 

Syn.—Grave 3 formal; ritual ; ceremonial; sober; 
serious; reverential; devotional; devout. See GRAVE. 

So-lém/ni-ty,n. [Fr. solemnité, solennité, Sp. so- 
lemnidad, It. solennita, Lat. solemnitas, solennitas.] 

1. A rite or ceremony performed with religious 
reverence; religious or ritual ceremony; as, the so- 
demnity of a funeral or of a sacrament. 

Great was the cause; our old solemnities 

From no blind zeal or fond tradition rise, 

But saved from death, our Argives yearly pay 

These grateful honors to the god of day. Pope. 

2. A ceremony adapted to impress awe; as, the 
solemnities of the last day. 

3. Gravity; steady seriousness. 
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The stateliness and gravity of the Spaniards shows itself in 

the solemnity of their language. Addison. 

4. Hence, affected gravity or seriousness. 
Solemnity’s a cover for a sot. 


5. Awe or reverence inspired by outward circum- 
stances; appearance calculated to inspire with sol- 
emn feelings ; as, the solemnity of Westminster 
Abbey. 

6. (ZLaw.) A solemn or formal observance; pro- 
ceeding according to due form; the formality which 
is necessary to render a thing done valid. 

So-lém/ni-zate, v. ¢. To celebrate solemnly or for- 
mally; to solemnize, [Obs.] 

SolVem-ni-za/tion, n. [Fr. solemnisation, solen- 
nisation, Sp. solemnizacion, It. solennizazione.] 
The act of solemnizing; celebration; as, the solem- 
nization of a marriage. 

$d6lem-nize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SOLEMNIZED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. SOLEMNIZING.] pare solemniser, sol- 
lenniser, Sp. solemnizar, It. solennizzare.] 

1. To perform with solemn or ritual ceremonies 
and respect, or according to legal forms. ‘ l3ap- 
tisms to be administered in one place, and taar- 
riages solemnized in another.” Lhoker. 

What commandment the Jews had to celebrate their feast 


of dedication is never spoken of in the law, yet solemnized even 
by our Savior himself. Hooker. 


2. To dignify or honor by ceremonies; hence, to 
celebrate; to make famous. 


Their choice nobility and flower 
Met from all parts to solemmnize this feast. 


Young. 


Dilton. 


3. To make grave, serious, and reverential; as, 
to solemnize the mind for the duties of the sanc- 
tuary. Wilberforce. 

(=~ In this sense, the word is occasionally used in 
England, and also in the United States ; but our best 
writers avoid it. 

SéVem-niz/er, n. 
rite. 
SéVemn-ly, adv. In asolemn manner; with grav- 
ity; seriously; formally; truly. 
There in deaf murmurs solemnly are wise. Dryden. 
I do solemnly assure the reader. Swift. 
SdéVemn-ness, n. The state or quality of being sol- 
emn; reverential manner; gravity; as, the solemn- 
ness of public worship. [Written also solemness.] 


S$o'len, n. [Gr. cwAfyv, channel, a kind of shell-fish.] 
1. (Anat.) The vertebral canal containing the spi- 
nal cord. Dunglison. 
2. (Surg.) A semicircle of thin wood, or strips of 
wood, used for preventing the contact of the bed- 
clothes, in wounds, fractures, and the like ; —called 
also cradle. Dunglison. 
3. (Zodl.) A genus of bivalve mollusks, having a 
long, slender shell; razor-fish. 
SéVe-na’cean,n. (Zodl.) One of a family of mol- 
lusks, of which the solen is the type. 
S$dl/e-ma/ceotis (Synop., § 130), a. (Zodl.) Pertain- 
ing to the solenaceans. 
SOle’/mess, n. [From sole.] The state of being sole 
or alone; singleness. [Rare.] Sir 2. Dering. 
S0/len-ite (49),n. (Paleon.) A fossil solen. 
So/len-oid, n. (Gr. cwAjv, channel, and etdos, form. ] 
(Elect. Dyn.) An 
electro - dynamic 
spiral having the 
conjunctive wire 
turned back a- 
long its axis, so 
as to neutralize that component of the effect of the 
current which is due to the length of the spiral, and 
reduce the whole effect to that of a series of equal 
and parallel circular currents. 
Sole’=-plate,n. (Mach.) A bed-plate; as, the sole- 
plate of asteam-engine. [Hng.] 
Sorlere, n. <A loft or garret. See SOLAR, 7. 
I thought to have lodged him in the solere chamber. W. Scott. 


So/lert, a. [Lat. solers, sollers, sollertis, clever, 
skillful.] Skillful; clever; crafty; subtile. [Obs. 
and rare.) Cudworth. 

So-lér/tiotis-mess,n. The quality of being solert; 
expertness; skillfulness; dexterity. [Obs.] 

Sole’ship, n. The state of being sole or alone; 
soleness. [Obs.] 

Sol-fii’ (Synop., §180), v.7. [imp. & p. p. SOL-FAED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SOL-FAING. {it Sp:, Pees er 
solfa, the gamut, from the syllables fa, sol.] To 
pronounce the notes of the gamut, ascending or de- 
scending; as, do (or ut), re, mt, fa, sol, la, si, do, or 
the same in reverse order. 

Sol fana'ri-a, n. [It., from solfo, sulphur.] A 
sulphur mine, 

S6l/fa-té'ra,n. [From the volcano near Naples, 
from It. solfo, Lat. sulfur, brimstone, sulphur. Cf. 
Fr. soufriere, a sulphur-mine, from sowfre, sul- 
phur.] (Geol.) A volcanic vent or area, from which 
sulphur, sulphureous, watery, and acid vapors and 
gases are emitted, Lyell. 

SoU fez -sid're (-fed-ji/ra), v. i. [See infra.] 
(Mus.) To sol-fa. See Sou-FA. 

Sol-ft 2! Zio (sol-féd/jo), n. [It., Fr. solfége, from 
solfa, the gamut.] (Mus.) The system of arranging 
the scale by the names do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, st, by 
which singing is taught. 


One who performs a solemn 


= 


Solenoid. 





SOLID ; 

S0'lt, n.; pl. of solo. See Sono. 

So-lig/it, v.t. [imp, & p. p. SOLICITED; Pp. pr. & 
vb. N. SOLICITING.] [Fr. solliciter, Pr. sollicitar, 
Sp.& Pg. solicitar, It. sollicitare, sollecitare, Lat. 
sollicitare, solicitare, from sollicitus, wholly (i. e., 
violently) moved, from Oscan sollus, whole, and 
citus, p. p. of ciere, to move, excite. ] 

1. To ask from with earnestness; to make peti- 
tion to; to apply to for obtaining something. 
Did T solicit thee 
From darkness to promote me? 
2. To endeavor to obtain; to seek; as, to solicit 
an office; to solicit a favor. 
I view my crime, but kindle at the view, 
Repeat old pleasures, and sulicit new. Pope. 
3. To awake or excite to action; to summon; to 


invite. 
That fruit solicited her longing eye. Milton. 
Sounds and some tangible qualities solicit their proper 
senses, and force an entrance to the mind. ocke. 
4. To enforce the claims of; to plead; to act as 
solicitor for or with reference to. [Obs.] 
Should 
My brother henceforth study to forget 
The vow that he hath made thee, I would ever 
Solicit thy desert. ord. 
5. To disturb; to disquiet;—a Latinism rarely 
used, 
Hath any ill solicited thine ears? Chapman. 
But anxious fears solicit my weak breast. Druden. 
Syn.— To beseech; ask; request; crave; supplicate; 
entreat; beg; implore; importune. See BESEECH. 


So-li¢c/it-ant, n. [Lat. sollicitans, p. pr. of solli- 
citare.]| _One who solicits. 

So-li¢/i-ta/tion, n. [Fr. sollicitation, Sp. solicita- 
ey It. sollicitazione, sollecitazione, Lat. sollicita- 
tio. 

1. The act of soliciting; earnest request; impor- 
tunity. 

2. Excitement; invitation; as, the solicitation of 
the senses. Locke, 

So-li¢/it-or, n. [Fr. sollicitewr ; Pr. sollicitador, 
Sp. & Pg. solicitador, It. sollicitatore, sollecitatore, 
Lat. sollicttator.] 

1. One who solicits or asks with earnestness; one 
who asks for another. 

2. (Law.) An attorney or advocate ; —the profes- 
sional designation of a person admitted to practice 
in a court of chancery or equity, in the conduct of 
suits, &c.; a title sometimes given to the law officer 
of a city, town, or government. 

So-li¢/it-or-Stn/er-al, n. An officer of the crown, 
who is associated with the attorney-general in man- 
aging the legal business of the crown and public 
offices. [Hng.] Brande. 

So-lig/it-otis, a. [Lat. sollicitus, solicitus, It. solli- 
cito, sollecito, Sp. & Pg. solicito, Pr. sollicit.] Dis- 
posed to solicit; eager to obtain, as something de- 
sirable; anxious to avoid, as any thing evil; con- 
cerned; careful;—followed by about or for. ‘So- 
licitous for my reputation.” Dryden. 

Enjoy the present, whatsoever it be, and be not so//citous 
about the future. Bp. Taylor. 

The colonel had been intent on other things, and not 
enough solicitous to finish the fortifications. Clarendon. 

So-li¢/it-otis-ly, adv. In asolicitous manner; with 
solicitude; anxiously. 

So-li¢c/it-olis-mess, n. 

So-li¢/it-ress, n. 
tions. 

So-lig/i-ttide (30), n”. [Fr. sollicitude, Pr. sollicitut, 
Sp. solicitud, It. sollicitudine, sollecitudine, Lat. 
sollicitudo.] The state of being solicitous; uneasi- 
ness of mind occasioned by the fear of evil or the 
desire of good. ‘'The great labors of worldly men, 
their solicitude and outward shows.” Raleigh. 

Syn.—Care; carefulness; concern; anxiety; trouble. 
See CARE. 

Solid, a. [Lat. solidus, from solum, the bottom, 
ground; It. & Sp. solido, Fr. solide.]} 

1. Having the constituent parts so firmly adher- 
ing as to resist the impression or penetration of 
other bodies; hard; firm; compact;— opposed to 
Jlwid and liquid, or to plastic, like clay, or to incom- 
pact, like sand. 

2. Not hollow; full of matter; as, a solid globe 
or cone, as distinguished from a hollow one; not 
spongy; dense; hence sometimes, heayy. 

3. Having all the geometrical dimensions; cubic; 
as, a solid foot contains 1728 solid inches. 


(sr In this sense, cudic is now generally used. 


4. Firm; compact; strong; as, a solid pier; a 
solid pile; a solid wall. 

5. Worthy of credit, trust, or esteem; substantial, 
as opposed to frivolous or fallacious ; weighty ; firm ; 
strong; valid; just. ‘‘ The solid purpose of a sincere 
and virtuous answer.” Milton. 

These, wanting wit, affect gravity, and go by the name of 
solid men. Dryden. 

6. Sound; not weakly; as, a solid constitution of 
body. [Rare.] Watts. 

7. (Bot.) Of a fleshy, uniform, undivided sub- 
stance, as a bulb or root; not spongy or hollow 
within, as a stem. 

8. (Metaph.) Impenetrable; resisting or exclud- 
ing any other material particle or atom from any 


Solicitude. 
A female who solicits or peti- 
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SOLID 


given portion of space;—applied to the supposed 
ultimate particles of matter. 

Solid angle (Geom.), an angle formed by three or more 
lane angles, which are not in the same plane, meeting 
n a point. — Solid measure, a measure for volumes, in 

which the units are each a cube of fixed linear magni- 
tude, as a cubic foot, yard, or the like; thus, a foot, in 
solid measure, or a solid foot, contains 1728 solid inches. — 
Solid newel (Arch.), a newel into which the ends of the 
stairs are built, in distinction from a hollow newel. See 
Ho.iow, a.— Solid problem (Geom.), a problem which 
can be construed geometrically only by the intersection 
of a circle and a conic section, or of two conic sections. 
Hutton. — Solid square (Mil.), a square body of troops; 
a body in which the ranks and files are equal. 
Syn.—Hard; firm; compact; strong; substantial; 
stable; sound; real; valid; true; just; weighty; pro- 
found; grave; important.—So.ip, Harp. These words 
both relate to the internal constitution of bodies ; but hard 
denotes a firmer adherence of the component parts than 
solid. Hardis opposed to soft, and solid to fluid or liquid. 
Wood is always solid; but some kinds of wood are hard, 
and others are soft. 
Repose you there, while I to the hard house, 
More hard than is the stone whereof ’tis raised. 


I hear his thundering voice resound, 
And tramping feet that shake the solid ground. Dryden. 


SSVid, n. 1. A substance that is held in a fixed 
form by cohesion among its particles; a substance 
not fluid. 

(> In anatomical and medical usage, the bones, flesh, 
and vessels of animal bodies are called solids, in distine- 
tion from the blood, chyle, and other fluids. 


2. (Geom.) A magnitude which has length, 
breadth, and thickness. 

S6l/i-dare, n. A small piece of money. [Obs.] 

S6l/i-dar/ity,n. [Fr. solidarité, from solide.] An 
entire union, or consolidation, of interests and re- 
sponsibilities ; fellowship. 

Solidarity—a word which we owe to the French Com- 
munists, and which signifies a community in ae and loss, 
in honor and dishonor, a being (so to speak) all in the same 
bottom —is so convenient, that it will be in vain to struggle 
against its reception. Trench. 

S6l/i-date, v. t. [Lat. solidare, solidatum, from 
solidus ; It. solidare, Sp. & Pr. solidar. Cf. SODER.] 
To make solid or firm. [0Qbs.] Cowley. 

So-lid/ifi-ea’tion, n. [Fr. solidification.] The 
act of making solid. 

Solid/ity, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SOLIDIFIED; p. pr. 

-& vb. n. SOLIDIFYING.] [Fr. solidifier, from Lat. 
solidus, solid, and facere, to make.} To make solid 
or compact, 

So-lid/i-fy, v.i. To become solid; to harden. 

SélVid-ism, n. (Pathol.) The doctrine that refers 
all diseases to an affection of the solid parts of the 
body. It rests on the view that the solids alone are 
endowed with vital properties, and can receive the 
impression of agents tending to produce disease. 

Dunglison. 

SOlid-ist, n. (Pathol.) An advocate of, or believer 
in, solidism. Dunglison, 

Solid/i-ty, n. [Fr. solidité, Pr. soliditat, It. solidita, 
Lat. soliditas.] 

1. The state of being solid; density; consistency, 
— opposed to jlwidity ; fullness of matter, —opposed 
to hollowness ; strength; soundness, —opposed to 
weakness or instability ; the primary quality or af- 
fection of matter by which its particles exclude or 
resist all others. 


That which hinders the approach of two bodies moving one 
toward another, I call solidity. Locke. 


2. Moral firmness; soundness; strength; validity ; 
truth; certainty ;— as opposed to weakness or falla- 
ciousness ; as, the solidity of arguments or reason- 
ing; the solidity of principles, truths, or opinions. 

3. (Geom.) The solid contents of a body; volume. 

Syn.—Firmness; solidness ; hardness; density; com- 
pactness ; strength; soundness; validity; certainty. 
SdVid-ly, adv. In a solid manner; densely; com- 
pactly; firmly; truly. 
SSl/id-mess, n. 1. The quality of being solid; 
firmness; compactness; solidity, as of material 


Shak. 


So-lil/o-quy, n. 


SOli-péd, n. 


So-lip’ed-otis, a. 


SOl/i-sé/qui-otis, a. 


Solitaire’, n. 


SOl/i-ta/ri-an, n. 
SOl/i-ta-ri’e-ty, n. 
S6l/i-ta-ri-ly, adv. 


S6l/i-ta-ri-mess, n. 


Sdli-ta-ry, n. 
SOl/i-tiide (30), n. 
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p. pr. & vb. n. SOLILOQUIZING.] To utter a solil- 
oquy. 
[Lat. soliloguiwm, from solus, 
alone, and logui, to speak, It. & Sp. soliloguio, Fr. 
soliloque. | 

1. A talking to one’s self; a talking or discourse 
of a person alone, or not addressed to another per- 
son, even when others are present. 
Lovers are always allowed the comfort of soliloquy. Spectator. 


2. A written composition, reciting what it is sup- 
posed a person speaks to himself, 

The whole poem is a soliloquy. Prior. 

[Br solipede, It. solipede, Sp. solipedo, 

from Lat. solus, alone, and pes, pedis, a foot.] 

(Zo6l.) An animal whose hoof is not cloven; one 

of a group of quadrupeds with undivided hoofs; 
a solidungulate. [Written also solipede.] 


The solipeds, or firm-hoofed animals, as horses, asses, and | 


mules, &c., — they, also, are in mighty numbers. Browne. 
cloven. 

[Lat. sol, sun, and sequi, to 
follow.] Following the sun; as, soliseqgwious plants. 


{ Obs. and rare.]} Browne. 
{[Fr. See SoLrrary.] 


1. A person who lives in solitude; a recluse; a 
hermit; a solitary. [/re.] Pope. 

2. An ornament for the neck. Shenstone. 

3. A game which one person can play alone; es- 
pecially that in which a board, perforated with 

oles, is used, and a set of pegs one less in number 
than that of the holes. 

4. (Ornith.) A bird now extinct, somewhat like 
the dodo. Its remains are found in the Island of 
Rodriguez. 

[See SoxnrrAry.] A hermit; a 

Sir R. Twisden. 

The state of being solitary; 

Cudworth. 

[From solitary.] In a solitary 
manner; in solitude; alone; without company. 

1. The state of being solitary ; 

forbearance of company; retirement, or habitual 

retirement. ‘‘At home, in wholesome solitari- 

ness.” Donne. 

2. Destitution of company, or of animated beings ; 
solitude; loneliness ;—said in reference to places; 
as, the solitariness of the country, or of a wood. 


solitary. [Obs.] 


solitariness. [Obs.] 


SOl/i-ta-ry (44), a. [Lat. solitarius, from solus, alone ; 


Fr. solitaire, Pr. solitari, Sp. & It. solitario.] 
1. Inclined to be alone; destitute of associates; 


Having hoofs which are not | 


being by one’s self; alone; living alone; not having | 
Ss , 2 ’ 5 


company. 


flocks.” Milton. 
Hie home unto my chamber, 
Where thou shalt find me sad and solitary. Shak. 
2. Not much visited, or frequented; remote from 
society; retired; as, a solitary residence or place, 
3. Gloomy; still; dismal. 
Let that night be solitary; let no joyful voice conan Sherlt, 
OD Ile te 
4. Single; individual; as, a solitary instance of 
vengeance; a solitary example. 
5. ( Bot.) Being one only in a place; separate ; as, 
a solitary stipule. 
tS A flower is said to be solitary when there is only 
one to each peduncle; a seed, when there is only one ina 
pericarp. 
One who lives alone or in solitude; 
a hermit; a recluse. 
er solitude, It. solitudine, Sp. 
solidumbre, soledad, Lat. solitudo, from solus, 
alone. 
1. A state of being alone; a lonely life; loneli- 
ness, 
Whoever is delighted with solitude is either a wild beast or 
a god. Lacon. 
3. Remoteness from society; destitution of com- 


“Those rare and solitary, these in | 


pany ;—said in reference to places; as, the solitude | 


of a wood or a valley. 
The solitude of his little parish is become matter of great 


SdViay, n. 


S010, n.; Eng. pl. sO/LOs; Lat. s0/xI. 


§$61/o-mon’s-séal, n. 


S6l/stice, 


Sol-sti/tial (sol-stish/al), a. 


Sol ai-bil/i-ty, n. 


S5l/i-ble, a. 


S6l/i-ble-mess, n. 


SOLUTION 


[See Sonar.] 1. The same as Sonar, 
nm. [Obs.] See Sonar. 

2. (Mining.) The entrance to a mine; especially, 
an entrance of boards, or one lined with boards. 
[ Prov. Eng.] 


. 


S6l/mi-za/tion, n. [Fr. solmisation, from solmiser 


(ecuey rent to solfier, Sp. solfear, It. solfeggiare), 
rom the musical notes sol, mi. See Son-Fa.] 
(Mus.) The act of sol-faing. 

ts This art was practiced by the Greeks; but the six 
syllables now in use are generally attributed to Guido 
d’ Arezzo. These he selected on account of their fur- 
nishing all the alphabetic vowel sounds, from the following 
stanza of a monkish hymn to St. John the Baptist :— 

Ut queant laxis 

Resonare fibris 

Mira gestorum 

Famuli tuorum 

Solve polluti 

Labiireatum. Eng. Cyc. 
[It., from 
Lat. solus, alone.] (Mus.) A tune, air, or strain, 
played by a single instrument, or sung by a single 
voice. 
(Bot.) A perennial plant of 
the genus Polygonatum, having simple erect or 
curving stems rising from thick and knotted root- 
stocks, and with greenish nodding flowers. Gray. 

{27 The false Solomon’s-seal is a perennial plant of 
the genus Smilacina, having white, and often fragrant, 
flowers in a terminal, simple, or compound raceme. 

Gray. 
Ne B 
[Lat.  solsti- _S2Sai 
tium, from P 
eure the sun, an Bes 
and _ sistere, . . . : 
stiti, to cause Ks ere ae ; 
to stand; Fr. 7 
solstice, Pr. 
solstict, Sp. 
& Peg. solsti- 
cio, It. solsti- 
zto.] 

1. A stop- 
ping or stand- \ ’ 
ing still, of the eouiues. s 
sun. [0Obs.] * MARCH21. +” 
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Solstice. (2.) 


in the days of 
Joshua, have yet 4 and ZB, equal day and night; FE, longest 
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the impudence day, or summer solstice; /’, shortest day, 
to deny the or winter solstice. 
eclipse, which 


every pagan confessed at his [Christ’s] death. Browne. 

2. (Astron.) (a.) The point in the ecliptic at which 
the sun is furthest from the equator, north or south, 
namely, the first point of Cancer and the first point 
of Capricorn, the former being called the swimmer 
solstice, the latter the winter solstice. (b.) The time 
of the sun’s entering the solstices or solstitial points, 
namely, about the 21st June and the 21st December. 
[Lat. solstitialis, It. 
solstiziale, Sp., Pg., Pr., & Fr. solsticial.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a solstice; as, a solstitial 
point. 

2. Happening at a solstice; especially (with ref- 
erence to the northern hemisphere), happening at 
the summer solstice, or midsummer, ‘‘Solstitial 
summer’s heat.” Milton. 
[Fr. solubilité, Sp. solubilidad, 
It. solubilita.] 

1. The quality of a body which renders it suscep- 
tible of solution; susceptibility of being dissolved 
in a fluid. 

2. (Bot.) Capability of separating easily into 
parts, as that of certain legumes to divide trans- 
versely into pieces. 

(Lat. solubilis, from solvere, solutum, 
to loosen, to dissolve; Fr. & Sp. soluble, It. solubi’e. | 
Susceptible of being dissolved in a fluid; capable 
of solution. 

Solubility. 


bodies. comfort to him. Law. So/lund = See 8 
2. Soundness ; strength ; truth ; validity, as of 3. A lonely place; a desert. So! us aera " Wines piitcie ead in the 
arguments, reasons, principles, and the like. In these deep solitudes and awful cells Givactional at ulewamenanie ieee Y 
S6lid-tim/gu-lar, a. Having hoofs not cloven; Where heavenly-pensive Contemplation dwells. Pope. Pays) : 


So-lite’, a. [Lat. solutus, p.p. of solvere, to loosen; 


solidungulous. 
S6l/id-wan/sgu-tate, n. 
ungula, a hoof; Fr. pcngeté. 
tribe of mammals haying a sing 
each foot; a soliped. 
S6l/id-tin’/gu-lotis, a. [Lat. solidus, solid, and 
ungula, hoof.} (Zodl.) Having hoofs that are not 
cloyen; as, the horse is a solidungulous animal. 
S6l/i-fid/i-an (Synop., §130),. [Lat. solws, alone, 
and fides, faith.] (ccl.) One who maintains that 
faith alone, without works, is necessary to justifi- 
cation. Hammond. 
SS1l/i-fid/i-an,a. Holding the tenets of Solifidians ; 
of, or pertaining to, the Solifidians. 
SOl/ifid/i-am-ism,n. The tenets of Solifidians. 
SOViform, a. [Lat. sol, sun, and forma, form. 
Like the sun in form, appearance, or nature. [ Rare. 
“ Soliform things.” Cudworth, 
Sbli-loque, n. [Fr. See infra.] That which is 
said in soliloquy; soliloquy. 
So-lil/o-quize, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SOLILOQUIZED ; 


[Lat. solidus, solid, and 
(Zodl.) One of a 
e or solid hoof on 


So-liv’a-gant, 
So-liv’/a-gots, 


Syn.—Loneliness; solitariness; loneness; retired- 
ness; recluseness. — SOLITUDE, RETIREMENT, SECLUSION, 
LONELINESS. Retirement is a withdrawal from general 
society, implying that a person has been engaged in its 
scenes. Solitude describes the fact that a person is alone; 
seclusion, that he is shut out from others, usually by his 
own choice; doneliness, that he feels the pain and oppres- 
sion of being alone. Hence, retirement is opposed toa 
gay or active life; solitude, to society; seclusion, to free- 
dom of access on the part of others; and loneliness, to 
that of society which the heart demands. ‘“* O, blest retire- 
ment, friend Of life’s decline.”’ Goldsmith. ‘* They who can 
enjoy the country are prepared for solitude ; and in that 
[the country] solitude is prepared for them.” Dryden. 
“Tt is a place of secluston from the external world.” Zp. 
Horsley. *‘ These evils seem likely to reduce this city ere 
long to the Joneliness and the insignificance of a village.” 
Eustace. 


a. [Lat. solus, alone, and vagans, 
p. pr. of vagari, to wander, from 
vagus, wandering; Lat. soltvagus.] Wandering 


alone. [Rare.] 





So-lii’tion, n. 


It. soluto.] 
1. Soluble; as, a solute salt. 
2. Loose; free; liberal; as, a solute interpreta- 


tion. [Obs.] Bacon. 
3. Relaxed; hence, merry; cheerful. [Rare.] 
Lo Bacchus, purple god of joyous wit, 
A brow solute, and ever-laughing eye. Young. 


4. (Bot.) Not adhering; 


loose;— opposed to 
adnate; as, a solute stipule. 


So-liite’, v. ¢. [Lat. solverc, solutum.] [Obs.] 


1. To dissolve. Bacon, 
2. To absolve. 
[Lat. solutio, from solvere, solutum, 
to loosen, dissolve; Fr. solution, Pr. solucio, Sp. 
solucion, It. soluzione.]} 

1. The act of separating the parts of any body; 
disruption; breach, 

In all bodies there is an appetite of union and evitation of 
solution of continuity. Bacon, 


2. The disentanglement of any intricate problem 
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SOLUTIVE ‘ 


or question ; —used especially in mathematics, either 


of the process of solying an equation or problem, | 


or of the result of the process. 

3. The state of being solved or disintegrated; res- 
olution; disintegration. 

It is unquestionably an enterprise of more promise to assail 
the nations in their hour of faintness and solution, than at a 
time when magnificent and seductive systems of worship were 
at their height of energy and splendor. I. Taylor. 

(= This word is not used, in chemistry or mineralogy, 
for the melting of bodies by the heat of fire. 


4. The action of an attraction between one or 
more solids and a fluid when brought in contact, by 
which the former become themselves fluid, and are 
diffused through the latter without other change or 
loss of properties; the state of a body as thus dif- 
fused. 

(27 When this attraction is so completely satisfied 
that no more of the solid will be dissolved, the fluid is 
said to be saturated with it. Solution may be regarded 
as a form of molecular attraction, allied to that of adhe- 
sion, diffusion, and osmosis. 

5. The product of the action above described; the 
preparation made by dissolving a solid in a liquid; 
as, a solution of morphine. 

6. Release; deliverance; discharge. [Obs.] 

7. (Law.) Release from an obligation; especially, 
release from a debt by payment. 

8. (Med.) (a.) The termination of a disease ; some- 
times, a termination accompanied by critical signs. 
(v.) A crisis. Dunglison. 

Solution of continuity, the separation of connection, or 
of connected substances or parts; —applied, in surgery, 
to a fracture, laceration, and the like. ‘t As in the natu- 
ral body a wound, or solution of continuity, is worse 
than a corrupt humor, so in the spiritual.” Bacon. 


Solii-tive, a. [Fr. solutif, Pr. solutiu, Sp. & It. 
solutivo, from Lat. solvere, solutum.] Tending to 
dissolve; loosening; laxative. 

Sdlv/a-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. solvabilité.] Ability to pay 
all just debts. 

Sdlv/a-ble, a. [Fr. solvable, from Lat. solvere, to 
dissolve, pay. Cf. SOLVIBLE.] 

1. Capable of being solved, resolved, or ex- 

plained. 

2. Capable of being paid. 

3. Solvent. [Obs. and rare.] 
Sdlw’a-ble-mess, n. Solvability. 
Sdlve,v.t. [imp. & p. p. SOLVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

SOLVING.] [Lat. & It. solvere, Sp. & Pg. solver, Pr. 

! solver, solvre, O. Fr. solver, soldre, soudre.] 

1. To loosen or separate the parts of; to dissipate. 

2. To explain; to resolve; to eclaircise; to un- 

fold; to clear up, as what is obscure, or difficult to 
be understood; as, to solve questions; to solve dif- 

ficulties or a problem. 
True piety would effectually solve such scruples. South. 
God shall solve the dark decrees of fate. Tickell. 

Syn.—To explain; resolve; unfold; clear up; re- 

move. 

Sdlv’en-¢y, n. [See Sotvent.] The state of being 
solvent; ability to pay all debts or just claims; as, 
the solvency of a merchant is undoubted. 

Solv-énd’, n. [Lat. solvendus, solvendum, from 
solvere. See SOLUTION.] A substance to be dis- 
solved. [Rare.] 

Sdlvfent, a. [Lat. solvens, p. pr. of solvere; It. 
solvente, Sp. solvente, solviente. See SOLVABLE.] 
. ae the power of dissolving; as, a solvent 

uid. 

2. Able to pay all just debts; as, the merchant 

is solvent. 

3. Sufficient to pay all just debts; as, the estate 

is solvent. 

Sdlv/ent,n. A fluid that dissolves any substance; 
a menstruum., 

Sdlw/er, n. One who solves, or explains, 


Tooke, 
Fuller, 


Sdlv/i-ble,a. Solvable. See SOLVABLE. 
SoVy, adv. Solely. [Obs.] ‘Seeing herself all 


soly comfortless.” 
So-miatiie, 
So-mat/ic-al, 

a body. 


Spenser. 

a. [Gr. cwnartkds, from oopa, the 
body.] Corporeal; pertaining to 

“Somatic, in distinction from molecular, 
death.” Dunglison. 

Somiatfies, n. sing. The science, or branch of 
science, which treats of the general properties of 
matter; somatology. [See Note under MATHE- 
MATICS.] 

S0’ma-tist, n. One who admits the existence of 
corporeal or material beings only; one who denies 
the existence of spiritual substances. Glanville. 

S0/ma-t6Vo-gy, n. [Fr. somatologic, Sp. & It. 
somatologia, from Gr. cpa, céparos, the body, and 
Adyos, discourse.] The doctrine of the general prop- 
erties of bodies or material substances, 

§$0/ma-tot/omy, n. [Gr. capa, coparos, body, 
and roi, cutting, from répvecr, to cut.] The science 
of the dissection of animal bodies; anatomy. 

Sdm/ber | (Synop., § 130), a. [Fr. sombre, from Sp., 

Sima/bre | Pg., & Catalan, sombra, shade, from 
Lat. sub umbra, under shade.] Dull; dusky ; 
cloudy; gloomy; melancholy; sad; grave. ‘‘ Where 
nature nor too somber nor too gay.” Byron. 

Si5m/ber,)v.t. To make somber or dark; to make 

Sdm/bre, shady. 

Sdm/ber,/n. Gloom; obscurity; duskiness; sum- 

Som/bre, berness. [QObds.] 


| Some. 
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Sdém/ber-ly,) adv. In a somber manner ; 
Sém/bre-ly, brously. 

SOm/ber-mess, n. The state of being somber; 
Som/bre-mess, 


darkness; gloominess. 
Sombrero (som-bri/ro), n. [Sp., from sombra, 


som- 


shade. See SoOmBRE.] A kind of broad-brimmed 
hat. Marryatt. 
Sdm/brotis (Synop., § 130), a [Sp. sombroso.] 
Gloomy; somber. Stephens. 


SSm/brotis-ly, adv. Inasomber manner; gloom- 
ily; somberly. 

Sédm/brotis-mess, 2. 
brous. 


The state of being som- 


([A-S. sum, O. & N. H. Ger. sam; Goth. 
sama, like, the same.] A termination of certain ad- 
jectives, as in handsome, mettlesome, blithesome, ful- 
some, lonesome, gladsome, gamesome. In these 
words, some has primarly the sense of 7Zise or same, 
and, in usage, it indicates aconsiderable degree of the 
thing or quantity; as, mettlesome, full of mettle or 
spirit; gladsome, very glad or joyous. 

Some fate), a. [A-8:,O. Sax., O. Fries., & Oy A. 
Ger. sum, O. D. som, N. D. sommig, Goth. sums, 
Teel. sumr, Dan. somme, pl., Sw. somlige, pl., Dan. 
& Sw. som, who, ahien.A 

1. Consisting of a greater or less portion or sum; 
composed of a quantity or number, which is not 
stated ; — used to express an indefinite quantity; as, 
some wine; some water; some persons ;—used also 
pronominally; as, I have some. 

Some theoretical writers allege that there was a time when 
there was no such thing as society. Blackstone, 

2. A certain ;— indicating a person, thing, event, 
&c., as not known individually or more specifically ; 
as, some man, that is, some one man. 

Most gentlemen of property, at some period or other of their 
lives, are ambitious of representing their county in Parlia- 
ment. Blackstone. 

3. Not much; alittle; moderate; as, the censure 
was to some extent just. 

4, About; near; more or less; as, avillage of some 
eighty houses; some two or three persons; some 
seventy miles distant. 

5. Considerable in number or quantity. ‘Bore 
us some leagues to sea.” Shak. 

On its outer point, some miles away, 
The lighthouse lifts its massive masonry. Longfellow, 

6. Certain; those of one part or portion;—in 
distinction from others; as, some men believe one 
thing, and others another. 

7. A part; a portion; —used pronominally, and 
foliowed in certain cases by of; as, we consumed 
some of our provisions. 

; Some to the shores do fly, 


Some to the woods. Daniel. 
Your edicts some reclaim from sins, 
But most your life and blest example wins. Dryden. 
All and some, one and all; alland each. [0bs.] 


(=> The illiterate in the United States often use some 
as an adverb, instead of somewhat, or an equivalent 
expression; as, I am some tired; he is some better; it 
rains some, &c. This blunder is rarely, if ever, heard in 
England; and is a decided Americanism. ‘‘ He is some- 
what arrogant at his first entrance, and too inquisitive 
through the whole; yet these imperfections hinder not 
our compassion.” Dryden. ** Yet for a dance they seemed 
somewhat extravagant and wild, perhaps for joy of offered 
peace.” Milton. 

Séme/bod-y (stim/-), n. 1. A person unknown or 
uncertain; a person indeterminate. 
Jesus said, Somebody hath touched me. Luke viii. 46. 
We must draw in somebody that may stand 
*Twixt us and danger. 

2. A person of consideration. 

Before these days rose up Theudas, boasting himself to be 
somebody. <lcts v. 366 

Séme/déal (stim/-), adv. In some degree. [Obs.] 
Thou lackest somedeal their delight. Spenser. 
Séme/how, adv. In one way or another; in some 
way not yet known; as, the thing must be done 
somehow. 
Sém/er-sault ) (stim/er-), n. [Written also sum- 
Som/er-sét mersault, sommerset, summerset. | 
facies from Fr. sowbresaut, O. Fr. soubresault, 

t. soprassalto, an overleap, from Lat. supra, over, 
and saltws, aleap.] A leap in which a person turns 
with his heels over his head, and lights upon his 
feet. 

Séme/thing, n. 1. Any thing unknown or un- 
determined; an indeterminate or unknown event. 
There is something in the wind. Shak. 

2. A part; a portion, more or less; an indefinite 
quantity or degree; a little. 

Something yet of doubt remains. Milton. 

Something of it arises from our infant state, Watts. 
Séme/thimg, adv. 1. In some degree; somewhat. 
‘Something too much of this.” Byron, 

We have something fairer play than a reasoner could have 
expected formerly. Burke. 

My old dame Joan is something dunny, and will scarce know 
how to manage. W. Scott. 


tf sense of touch is something coarse, 
ut I believe she wept. 


2. At alittle distance. [Rare.] 
It must be done to-night, and something from the palace. Shak. 
Sdome/time (siim/-), adv. 1. Ata past time indefi- 


Denham. 


Tennyson. 











| Som-niffie, a. 


SOMNOLENT 


nitely referred to; once; formerly. ‘‘ Robert Scot 
M. A., Prebendary of Exeter, sometime student o 
Christ-church, and late fellow of Baliol College.” 
Liddell § Scotts Gr. Lexicon. 
That fair and warlike form : 


In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometime march. 


2. At one time or other hereafter. 


(t" Sometime is really a compound noun, and at is 
understood before it—aé some time. 


Séme/time, a. Having been formerly ; former. 
“Our sometime sister, now our queen.” Shuk. 
Ion, our sometime darling, whom we prized ' ; 
As astray gift, by bounteous Heaven dismissed. Zal/ourd. 
Sdome/times, adv. 1. At times; at intervals; not 
always; now and then. 
It is good that we be sometimes contradicted. 
2. At one time; —opposed to another time. 
Séome/what (sitm/hwét),. More or less; a cer- 
tain quantity or degree, indeterminate ; a part, 
more or less; something, J 
These salts have somewhat of a nitrous taste. Grew. 
Somewhat of his good sense will suffer in this transfusion, 
and much of the beauty of his thoughts will be lost. Dryden. 
Sdme/what (stim/hwodt), adv. In some degree or 
quantity. See SomE. 
His giantship is gone, somewhat crestfallen. Jfilton. 


Séme’whére, adv. In some place unknown or not 
specified; in one place or another. ‘Somewhere 
nigh at hand.” Milton. 


{3s By the vulgar often corrupted into somewheres. 


Séme/while, adv. Once; foratime. [Obs.] 

Séme/’whith-er, adv. To some indeterminate 
place; to some place. ‘‘ Driven by the winds of 
temptation somewhither.” Barrow. 

Sommeeél (s5m/ma’y’, or sim/mal’y’), n. [Fr.] 

1. Slumber; sleep. 

2. (Mus.) An air of the old serious operas of the 
French; —so called because these airs were calcu- 
lated to tranquilize the feelings, and lull, even to 
drowsiness. Moore. 

Sém/mer-sét, n. Sce SOMERSAULT. 

Som-nim/bu-la/tion, n. [From Lat. somnus, 
sleep, and ambulare, to walk, ambulatio, a walking 
about.] The act of walking in sleep. 

Som-nam/bu-la/tor, n. A somnambulist. 


Shak. 


Taylor. 


Som-nim/bu-lie, a. Walking in sleep; pertaining 


to somnambulism; somnambulistic. 

Som-nam/bu-lism, n. [Fr. somnambulisme, Sp. 
somnambulismo, It. sonrambulismo.] A condition 
of the nervous system in which an individual dur- 
ing sleep performs actions appropriate to the wak- 
ing state; a state of sleep in which some of the 
senses and voluntary powers are partially awake. 

Som-nam/bu-list, n. [Fr. somnambule, Sp. som- 
nambulo, It. sonnambulo.] A person who walks in 
his sleep; a sleep-walker,. 

Som-nam/bu-list/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, a 
somnambulist, or to somnambulism ; affected by 
somnambulism; appropriate to the state of a som- 
nambulist. 

Whether this was an intentional and wakin 
a somnambulistic leave-taking and walking in 
remain a subject of contention. 

Sém/ner,7. A summoner. [OUs. 

Sdom/ni-al, a. Pertaining to, or involving, sleep. 
“The somnial magic superinduced on, without sus- 
pending, the active powers of the mind.” Coleridge. 

Sdm/ni-a-tive, a. Of, pertaining to, or causing, 
dreams. [are.] 

Som-nie/ii-lotis, a. [Lat. somniculosus, drowsy 
sleepy.] Inclined to sleep; drowsy; sleepy. [Obs.] 

Som-nif/er-otis, a. [Lat. somnifer, from somnus, 
sleep, and ferre, to bring; Fr. somnifere, Sp. som- 
nifero, It. sonnifero.j Causing or inducing sleep; 
soporific; as, a somniferows potion. Walton. 

[Lat. somnijicus, from somnus, 
sleep, and facere, to make.] Causing sleep; tend- 
ing to induce sleep. 

Som-nif/ii-gotis,a. [Lat. somnus, sleep, and fu- 
gare, to put to flight.) Driving away sleep; pre- 
venting sleep. [Obs.] 

Som-nil/o-quen¢e, n. 

Som-nil/o-quism, 7. 
in sleep; somniloquy. 


departure, or 
er sleep, may 
Dickens. 


The act of talking in sleep. 

The act or habit of talking 

[ Rare.] Coleridge. 

Som-nil/o-quist, n. One who talks in his sleep. 

Som-nil/o-quotis, a. [Fr. somniloque, from Lat. 
ee sleep, and logwi, to speak.] Apt to talk in 
sleep. 

Som-nil/o-quy, n. [See supra.] <A talking or 
speaking in sleep; the talking of one in a state of 
somnipathy. [ /?«7re.] Coleridge. 

Som-nip/a-thist, n. A person in a state of som- 
nipathy. 

Som-nip/a-thy,2. [From Lat. somnus, sleep, and 
Gr. waSvs, a suffering of the body, from macxetv, 
maSety, to suffer.] Sleep from sympathy, or by the 
he of mesmerism., [Written also sonmop- 
athy. 

Sdm/no-lenge, [Lat. somnolentia, Fr. som- 

Sdm/no-len-¢y, nolence, Sp. somnolencia, It. 
sonnolenzia, sonnolenza.] 

1. Sleepiness; drowsiness; inclination to sleep. 
2. (Med.) A state intermediate between sleeping 
and waking. Dunglison. 

Sdm/no-lent, a. [Fr. somnolent, Lat. somnolentus, 
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: SOMNOLENTLY 


pont somnus, sleep.] Sleepy; drowsy; inclined to 
sleep. 
He had no eye for such phenomena, because he had a som- 
nolent want of interest in them. De Quincey. 
Sim/no-lent-ly, adv. In a somnolent manner ; 
drowsily. 


- Som-nop/a-thy, n. The same as SOMNIPATHY. 


apparitor or summoner, es- 
Sémp/nour,}_ pecially of an ecclesiastical court. 
toh. Chaucer. 
Son (siin), m. [A-S., O. Sax., O. Fries., and O. H. 
Ger. sunu, Goth. & Lith. suwnus, D. zoon, L. Ger. 
sdne, N. H. Ger. sohn, Icel. sonr, Sw. son, Dan. 
s6n, Slav. syn, Skr. sQnu, from s@, to beget. ] 
1. A male child; the male issue of a parent, father 
or mother. 
2. A male descendant, however distant; hence, 
in the plural, descendants in general. 
Iam the Lord, I change not; therefore ye sons of Jacob are 
not consumed, Mal. iii. 6. 
3. Any young male person spoken of as a child; 
an adopted child; a pupil; or any other young 
male dependent. 
The child grew, and she brought him unto Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, and he became her son. Lx. ii. 10. 
Be plain, good son, and homely in thy drift. Shak, 


4. A native or inhabitant of some specified place ; 
as, sons of Albion; sons of New England. 

5. The produce of any thing. ‘‘ Earth’s tall sons, 
the cedar, oak, and pine.” Blackmore. 

6. Jesus Christ, the Savior ;— called the Son of 
God, and the Son of man. 

The Father sent the Son to be the Savior of the world. 

1 John iv. 14. 

{=~ The expressions son of pride, sons of light, son of 
Belial, are Hebraisms, which denote persons possessing 
the qualities of pride, of light, or of Belial, as children in- 
herit the qualities of their ancestors. 

So/nange,n. Sound. [0bs.] 
$0/nant, a. [Lat. sonans, p. pr. of sonare, to sound. ] 

1. Pertaining to sound; sounding. 

2. (Pron.) Uttered with intonated or resonant 
breath; made with sound, instead of breath alone; 
intonated; vocal; not surd;—said of certain artic- 
ulations of alphabetic sounds, as the vowels, semi- 
vowels, and nasals, and of z, v, b, &c., compared 
with s, /, p, &c., which are surd or aspirate. 

So-na@/ta,n. [It., from It. & Lat. sonare, to sound.] 
(Mus.) An extended composition for one or two in- 
struments, consisting usually of three or four move- 
ments; as, Beethoven’s sonatas for the piano, for 
the violin and piano, &c. 

{s~ The sonata, in the modern sense, is a composition 
for piano, organ, or other instrument, usually of three or 
four distinct movements, each with a unity of its own, yet 
all related so as to form one varied but consistent whole. 
It commonly begins with an allegro, sometimes preceded 
by a slow introduction. Then come the andante, adagio, 
or largo; then the lively and playful minuet and trio; 
and lastly, the finale, in quick time. Moore. 


Sim/nour, ) 72. 


Sdin/cy, a. [From Scot. sonce, sons, prosperity, 
happiness, from Gael. & Ir. sonas, id.] Lucky; 
fortunate; thriving. [Prov. Eng.]} Grose. 


Song,n. [A-S. song, sang, sanc, from singan, to 
“sing; D. zang, Dan. sang, Sw. sang, Icel. saungr, 
Ger. sang, gesang, Goth. saggvs.] 

1. That which is sung or uttered with musical 
modulations of the voice, whether of the human 
voice or that of a bird. 

2. A short poem to be sung or uttered with mu- 
sical modulations; a ballad. 


. 38. Alay; astrain; a poem. 


The bard that first adorned our native tongue 
Tuned to his British lyre this ancient song. 

4. Poetical composition; poetry. 

This subject for heroic song 
Pleased me. 
Great is song used to great ends. 

§. An object of derision. 

And now am I their song, yea, Iam their by-word. Job xxx. 9. 

6. A mere trifle. 

The soldier’s pay is a song. Silliman. 

Old song, a trifle. ‘Ido not intend to be thus put off 
with an old song.” More. 

Syn. —Sonnet; ballad; canticle; carol; canzonet; 
ditty; hymn; descant; lay; strain; poesy; verse. 
Séng/-eraft;n. The art of making songs or verses. 
Zs A half-effaced inscription, 
Written with little skill of song-craft. Longfellow. 
Pye st: a. Disposed to sing; full of song; melo- 
ious. 
Sdug/ish, a. Consisting of songs. [Obs.] Dryden. 
Song/less, a. Destitute of the power of song; with- 
out song; as, songless birds. 
Sdng/ster, n. [From Eng. song; A-S. sangestre.] 

1. One who sings; one skilled in singing ;— not 
often applied to human beings, or only in slight 
contempt. 

2. A bird that sings; as, the little songster in his 
cage. 

Sdneg’stress,n. A female singer. 

(=> The termination ster was originally applied to de- 
note the female agentin an action, so that songsiter signi- 
fied, at first, a female who sings; but the ending ster hay- 
ing at length, in a measure, lost its peculiar force, the 


Dryden. 


Milton. 
Tennyson. 
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feminine termination ess was appended to songster, thus 
forming songstress with a double ending. See STER. 
So-nif/er-otis, a. [From Lat. sonws, sound, and 
ferre, to produce.] Sounding; producing sound. 
Sén/-in-law, n.; pl. sSONS/IN-LAW. A man mar- 
ried to one’s daughter. 
Sén/less, a Without a son. 
And doth complot 
To make her sonless. Marston. 
Sén/net,n. [Fr. sonnet, O. Fr. & Pr. sonet, Sp. & 
Pg. soneto, It. sonetto, from Fr., Pr., & Sp. son, It. 
swono, asound, a song, from Lat. sonus, a sound.) 
1. A poem of fourteen lines, two stanzas of four 
verses each and two of three each, the rhymes being 
adjusted by a particular rule. 
2. A short poem. [0bs.] 


I have a sonnet that will serve the turn. Shak. 
Sén/net, v.i. To compose sonnets. ‘Strains that 
come almost to sonneting.” Milton. 


Sdn/net-eer’, n. [Fr. sonnetier.] A composer of 
sonnets or small poems; a small poet; — usually in 
contempt, 

What woful stuff this madrigal would be 
In some starved hackney sonnetecr or me! Pope. 

Son/net-er, n. A writer of sonnets; a sonnet. 
eer. [Obs. 

S6On/net-ize, v.i. To write or compose sonnets. 

Son/nish,a, Sunny. [0bs.] Chaucer. 

Sén/nite, n. The same as SuNNITE. Sce Sun- 
NITE. 

So-ndm/e-ter,n. [Fr. sonométre, from Lat. sonws, 
a sound, and metrum, Gr. nérpov, measure. | 

1. An instrument for exhibiting the transverse vi- 
brations of cords, and 
ascertaining the rela- 
tions between musical 
notes, consisting of a 
cord stretched by 
weight along a box, 
and divided into dif- 
ferent lengths at 
pleasure by a bridge, 
the place of which is 
determined by a scale on the face of the box. 

2. An instrument consisting of a small bell fixed 
upon a table, for testing the efficacy of treatment | 
for deafness. Simmonds. 

SoOn/o-rif/ie, a. [From Lat. sonor, sonoris, a sound, 
and facere, to make. See infra.] Producing sound; 
as, the sonovijic quality of a body. [Rare.] Watts. 

So-n6r/i-ty, n. Sonorousness. [rare 

So-m0/rotis (118), a. [Lat. sonorus, from sonor, 
sonoris, a sound, from sonare, to sound; It. & Sp. 
sonoro, Fr. sonore. ] 

1. Giving sound when struck; as, metals are so- 
norous bodies. 

2. Loud-sounding; giving a clear or loud sound; 
as, a sonorous voice. 

' 3. Yielding sound; characterized by sound; vo- 
cal; sonant; as, the vowels are sonorous. 

High-sounding ; magnificent in respect of | 

sound. 

The Italian opera, amidst all the meanness and familiarity | 


of the thoughts, has something beautiful and sonorous in the 
expression. Addison. 


There is nothing of the artificial Johnsonian balance in his | 
style. Itis as often marked by a pregnant brevity as by a so- 
norous amplitude, ZL. Everett. 

Sonorous figures, figures formed by the vibrations pro- 
duced by sound, as when the bow of a violin is drawn 
along the edge of a piece of glass or metal on which sand 
is strewed, and the sand arranges itself in figures accord- 
ing to the musical tone; — called also acoustic figures. 

So-n0/rous-ly, adv. In a sonorous manner. 
So-n0/rotis-mess, n. The quality or state of being 
sonorous; as, the sonorousness of metals; the sono- 
rousness of a voice or an instrument. | 
Son/ship, n. [From son.] 

1. The state of being a son, or of having the rela- | 
tion of a son. 

2. The character of a son; filiation. 

Sén/sy,a. The same as SONncy, q. v. 

Soo’/cey,n. A mixed, striped fabric of silk and cot- | 
ton, in India, Simmonds. 
Soo'der, in. [See Supra.] The lowest of the | 
S00! drt, four great castes among the Hindoos. 

See SuDRA. 
Sdo'fee,n. See Suri. 
So0o/fee-ism, n. See SuFIsM. 
Sdo'jee,n. Indian wheat, ground but not pulver- | 
ized; a kind of semolino. Simmonds. | 
Soon (28), adv. [A-S. sona, suna, sones, Goth. suns, | 
O. Fries. sn, O. Sax. sana, sdno, sdn, M. H. Ger. | 
sdn, O. D. saen. Cf. Errsoons.] 

1. In a short time; shortly after any time speci- 

fied or supposed; as, soon after sunrise. 
She finished, and the subtle fiend his lore 
Soon learned. Milton. | 

2. Without the usual delay; before any time sup- 
posed; early. 

How is it that ye are come so soon to-day? Lx. ii. 18, | 

3. Readily; willingly ;—in this sense accompa- 
nying would, or some other word expressing will. 

I would as soon see a river winding among woods or in 
meadows, as when it is tossed up in so many whimsical figures 
at Versailles. Addison. 

As s00n as, $0 soon as, immediately at or after another 
event. ‘As soon as he came nigh unto the camp, he saw 





Sonometer. 
AD, wire; B, bridge; P, weights. 








| Sooth/fast, a. 


SOP 


the calf and the dancing.” Hx. xxxii.19.— Soon at night, 
in the early evening. [0bs.] ‘‘'Think upon your carriage 
soon at night.” Beau. d& Fl. ‘I shall be sent for soon at 
night.” Shak.— With the soonest, as soon as any; among 
the earliest; too soon. [Obs.] Holland. : 

Soon, a. Speedy; quick. [Obs.] 

Sdo'nee,n. A Sunnite. See SunnrvE. 

Soon/ly, adv. Quickly; speedily. [Obs.] 

Soord,n. The skin of bacon. [ Obs.] Bp. Hail. 

Sdor’ma,n. A preparation of antimony with which 
Indian women anoint their eyelids, Simmonds. 

Soo-shiéng’, n. See SoucHona. 

Soot (soot, or soot) (Synop., § 130), n. [A-S. & Icel. 
sot, Sw. sot, Dan. sod, sood, L. Ger. sott, Gacl. 
suith, Ir. suth, suthaighe, suice, suithche, W. swta.} 
A black substance formed by combustion, or disen- 
gaged from fuel in the process of combustion, ris- 
ing in fine particles, and adhering to the sides of 
the chimney or pipe conveying the smoke; strictly, 
the fine powder, consisting chiefly of carbon, that 
colors smoke, and which is the result of imperfect 
combustion. See SMOKE. 

Soot (soot, or sdot), v.t. [imp. & p.p. SOOTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SOOTING.] To cover or foul with soot. 
“Sooted o’er with noisome smoke.” Chapman. 

Soote, a. Sweet. [Obs.] ‘‘ Waters that were soote 
and clear.” Digby. 

Soot/er-kin, n. [Cf. Prov. Ger. suttern, to boil 
gently.] <A kind of false birth, fabled to be pro- 
duced by the Dutch women from sitting over their 
stoves. Swift. 

Sooth, n. [A-8. sddh, O. Sax. sdth. Sce infra.] 

1. Truth; reality. 
In sooth, [know not why I came. Shak. 
2. Prognostication. [Obs.] ‘‘ The sooth of birds 


by beating of their wings.” Spenser. 
3. Sweetness; kindness. [Obs.] Shak. 


Sdoth, a. [A-8. sddh, for sanadh, Icel. sannr, Sw. 
sann, Dan. sand, Goth. sunis.] 
1. True; faithful. [Obs.] 


What shall I sooth to you declare? Spenser. 
2. Pleasing; delightful. [/?are.] ‘‘ With jellies 
soother than the creamy curd.” Keats. 


Soothe, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SOOTHED; p. pr. K& vb. n. 
SOOTHING.] [A-S. ge-sddhian, to soothe, to fiatter, 
gesoddh, a parasite, a flatterer; Goth. suthjan, suth- 
jon, to tickle, as the ears; to flatter.] [Also sooth.] 

1. To please with blandishments or soft words, 
or by assentation ; to flatter. 
Can I soothe tyranny? 
I've tried the force of every reason on him, 
Soothed and caressed, been angry, soothed again. Adcison. 
2. To soften; to assuage; to mollify; to calm; 
as, to soothe one in pain or passion. 
The sound of Fame 
May for a moment soothe, it can not slake 
The fervor of vain longing. 
3. To gratify; to please. ‘'Soothed with his fu- 
ture fame.” Dryden. 
Syn.—To soften; assuage; allay; compose; mollify; 
tranquilize; pacify; mitigate. 

Sdoth’er, n. One who, or that which, softens or 
assuages; a fiatterer. 

[From sooth and fast, that is, fast 

or firm with respect to truth. See SoorH and Fasr.] 

Firmly fixed in, or founded upon, the truth; truc; 

real. [Rare.] 

Why do not you step forward, and bear leal and sooth/fast 
evidence in her behalf, as ye may, with a clear eS ? - 
° . scott. 


Dryden. 


Byron. 


| Sooth’/fast-mess, n. Truthfulness; reality. [Obs.] 
| Séoth/ing-ly, adv. 


In a soothing manner; with 
flattery or soft words. 

Sdéoth/ly, adv. Intruth; really. [Obs.] TTales. 

Sooth’say, v. i. To foretell; to predict. ‘‘ You 
can not soothsay.” Shak, ‘Old soothsaying Glaw- 
cus’ spell.” Afiltéon. 

Sdoth/say, n. [Obs.] 

2. Omen; portent. 

God turn the same to good soothsay. Spenser. 

Sdoth’say-er, n. One who undertakes to foretell 
events; a foreteller; a prognosticator. 

Sooth’say-img,n. 1. The foretelling of events. 

2. A true saying; truth. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Soot/i-mess (s0ot/-, or sdot/-), n. [From sooty.] 
The quality of being sooty, or foul with soot; fuligi- 
nousness. 

Soot/ish (soot/-, o7 sdot/-), a. 
like soot; sooty. 

Soot/y (sdot/¥, or sdot/¥), a. [compar. SOOTIER; 
superl, SOOTIEST.] [A-S. sdtig. See Soor.] Pro- 
ducing, pertaining to, consisting of, or soiled by, 
soot; fuliginous; dusky; dark; dingy. ‘Fire of 
sooty coal.” Milton. 

Soot’y (s0ot/¥, ov soot/¥), v.t. To black or foul with 
soot. [Lare.] Chapman. 

Sdép,n. [A-S. sype, a wetting, sop, soup, from A-S. 
siipan, to sip, taste, soak; Icel. sdup, sap, soup; 
D. sop, L. Ger. soppe, Sw. soppa, Dan. & N. H. 
Ger. suppe, O. H. Ger. souf, s&f.] 

1. Any thing steeped, or dipped and softened, in 
any liquid, but chiefly something thus dipped in 
broth or liquid food, and intended to be eaten. 

Sops in wine, quantity for quantity, inebriate more than 
wine itself. Bucon,. 

2. Any thing given to pacify ; — so called from the 
sop given to Cerberus, as related in mythology. 


1. A true saying. 


Partaking of soot; 
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3. A thing of little or no value. [Obs.] 
Sop-in-wine, or sops-in-wine, a kind of pink resem- 
bling a carnation. Spenser. 
Sdp,v.t. [imp. & p. p. SOPPED (sdpt); p. pr. K& vb. n. 
sorppINnG.] [See supra, and cf. Sos, v. t.] To steep 
or dip in liquor. 
Sope,n. The same as Soap, q.y. [Obs.] 
Soph, n. 1. (Lng. Universities.) A sophister; — 
abbreviated from sophister. See SOPHISTER. 
2. (Amer. Colleges.) A sophomore ; — abbreviated 
from sophomore. 


So’phi, n.; pl. sO/PHIg. [Ar. & Per. siifi. See Su- 
FI.] (Ots.{ ; ; 
1. One of an order of religious men in Persia. 


See SuFI. 

2. A title of the king of Persia. 
Séph/ie, a. [Gr. copds, wise, copia, wisdom. ] | 
Soéph/ie-al, Teaching wisdom. [Obs.] Harris. | 
Sdph/ism, n. [Fr. sophisme, Pr. sophisme, sofisme, 

Sp. soysisma, It. sofisma, sofismo, sofismo, Lat. so- 
phisma, Gr. cégtiopa, from codilew, to make wise, 
copitecsar, to be or become wise, to play the soph- 
ist, from cogpds, wise.] The doctrine or avowed mode 
of reasoning practiced by a sophist; hence, any fal- | 
lacy designed to deceive. 

When a false argument puts on the appearance of a true 
one, then it is properly called a sophism or “fallacy.” Watts. 

Let us first rid ourselves of sophisms, those of depraved 
men, and those of heartless philosophers. I. Taylor. 

Séph/ist, n. [Fr. sophiste, Sp. & It. sofista, Pr. so- 
phista, Lat. sophistes, Gr. cogiatis. See supra.] 

1. One of a class of men who taught eloquence, 
philosophy, and politics in ancient Greece, and 
who, by their fallacious but plausible reasoning, puz- 
zled inquirers after truth, weakened the faith of 
the people, and drew upon themselves general ha- 
tred and contempt. 

2. Hence, a captious or fallacious reasoner, 

Boph/ist-er,n. [See supra.] 

1. The same as Sorpnist. [Obs.] See SoOpuHtst. 

2. (Eng. Universities.) A student who is advanced 
beyond the first year of his residence. 

{=> The entire course at the university consists of | 
three years and one term, during which the students have | 
the titles of First-Year Men, or Freshmen; Second-Year 
Men, or Junior Sophs or Sophisters; Third-Year Men, or 
Senior Sophs or Sophisters; and, in the last term, Ques- | 
tionists, with reference to the approaching examination. | 
In the older American colleges, the Junior and Senior 
classes were originally called—and in some of them are 
still called —Junior Sophisters and Senior Sophisters. 

Sdph/ist-er, v. t. To maintain by a fallacious argu- 
ment. [Obs.] Cobham. 

So-phist/ie, la. [Fr. sophistique, Sp. & It. so- 

So-phist/ie-al, | jistico, Lat. sophisticus, Gr. co- 
dtortkés.] Pertaining to a sophist, or embodying 
sophistry; fallaciously subtile; not sound. 

His argument, though ingenious, is altogether sophistical. 

Macaulay. 

In a sophistical manner; 
Burke, 

The state or quality of 


So-phist/ie-al-ly, adv. 
fallaciously. 

So-phist/ic-al-mess, n. 
being sophistical. 

So-phist/i-eate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SOPHISTICATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. SOPHISTICATING.] [L. Lat. sophis- 
ticare, sophisticatum, It. sofisticare, Sp. sofisticar, 
Pr. sophisticar, Fr. sophistiquer.| To render worth- 
less by admixture; to adulterate; to damage; to 


pervert. ‘‘To sophisticate the understanding or to 
corrupt the feelings.” Southey. 
They purchase but sophisticated ware. Dryden. 


Syn.—To adulterate; debase; corrupt; vitiate. 


So-phist/i-eate, a Adulterated; not pure; not 
So-phist/i-ea/ted, genuine. 
So truth, when only one supplied the state, 
Grew scarce and dear, and yet sophisticate. Dryden. 
So-phist/i-ea/tion, n. [Fr. sophistication, Pr. so- 
phisticatio, Sp. sofisticacton.] ‘The act of adulter- 
ating; a counterfeiting or debasing the purity of 
any thing by a foreign admixture; adulteration; 
perversion, Boyle. Quincy. 
So-phist/i-ea/tor, n. One who adulterates; one 
who injures the purity and genuineness of any 
thing by foreign admixture. Whitaker. 
Soph/ist-ry, n. 1. The art or process of reason- 
ing; logic. [Obs.] 
2. The practice of a sophist; fallacious reasoning; 
reasoning sound in appearance only. 
The juggle of sophistry consists, for the most part, in using 
a word in one sense in all the premises, and in another sense 
in the conclusion, Coleridge. 
Sdph/o-mG6re, 7. One belonging to the second of 
the four classes in an American college; one next 
above a Freshman. 


(27 This word has generally been considered as an 
‘“American barbarism,” but was probably introduced 
into our country, at a very early period, from the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England. Among the cant terms 
at that university, as given in the Gradus ad Cantabri- 
giam, we find Soph-JJor as ‘‘ the next distinctive appella- 
tion to Freshman.” It is added that ‘‘a writer in the 
Gentleman's Magazine thinks mor an abbreviation of | 
the Greek pwpin, introduced at a time when the Enco- 
mium Morte, the Praise of Folly, by Erasmus, was so 
generally used.’ The ordinary derivation of the word, 
from coos and pwpds, would seem, therefore, to be in- 
correct. The younger Sophs at Cambridge appear, for- | 


| Sér’/cer-er, n. 





merly, to have received the adjunct mor (4wp0s) to their 
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names, either as one which they courted for the reason 
mentioned above, or as one given them in sport, for the 
supposed exhibition of inflated feeling in entering on their 
new honors. The term, thus applied, seems to have 
passed, at a very early period, from Cambridge in Eng- 
land to Cambridge in America, as “ the next distinctive 
appellation to Freshman,” and thus to have been attached 
to the second of the four classes in our American colleges ; 

while it has now almost ceased to be known, even as a 

cant word, at the parent institution in England, from 

whence itcame. This derivation of the word is rendered 
more probable by the fact that the early spelling was, to 

a great extent at least, Sophimore, as appears from the 

manuscripts of President Stiles, of Yale College, and the 

records of Harvard College down to the period of the 

American revolution. This would be perfectly natural 

if Soph or Sophister was considered as the basis of the 

worc, but can hardly be explained if the ordinary deriva- 
tion had then been regarded as the true one. 
Prof. C. A. Goodrich. 

a. Pertaining to, or resem- 

Soph/o-moOr/ie-al,§ bling, aSophomore; inflated 
in style or manner. [U.S.] 

$0/pite, v.t. [Lat. sopire, sopitum, from sopor, a 
sleeping-draught, a heavy sleep; It. sopire, Pr. 
sopir.| To lay asleep; to put to sleep; to quict. 
[Obs.] ‘‘ The king’s declaration for the sopiting of 
all Arminian heresies.” Fuller. 

So-pi’tion (-pish/un) n. [See supra.] The state 
of being put to sleep; sleep; slumber. [Obs.] 
“‘ Dementation and sopition of reason.” Browne. 

So'por,n. [Lat.] (Med.) Profound sleep from which 
a person can with difficulty be roused. Dwnglison. 

Sop/o-rate, v.¢. [Lat. soporare, soporatum, from 
sopor,a heavy sleep. See Soprre.] To lay or put 
to sleep; to stupefy. [ Obs.] 

Sé6p/o-rif/er-otts, a. [Lat. soporifer, from sopor, a 
heavy sleep, and ferre, to bring; It. & Sp. sopori- 
Jfero, Fr. soporifere.| Causing sleep, or tending to 
produce it; somniferous; soporific. 

Syn.—Somniferous; narcotic; opiate; anodyne. 


S6p/o-rif/er-otis-ly, adv. In a soporiferous man- 
ner; so as to produce sleep. 

Sop/o-rif’er-oiis-mess, n. The quality of being 
soporiferous, or of causing sleep. 

Sép/o-riffie, a. [Fr. soporifique, from Lat. sopor, 
a heavy sleep, and facere, tomake.] Causing sleep; 
tending to cause sleep; soporiferous; as, the sopo- 
rific virtues of opium. 

Sdop/o-riffie, n. A medicine, drug, plant, or other 
thing that has the quality of inducing sleep. 

Sép/o-roOse/ (125), ) a. [Lat. soporus, from sopor, a 

Sép/o-rois, heavy sleep; Fr. soporeux, Sp. 
soporoso.] Causing sleep; sleepy. 

Sop/per, 7. [From sop.] One who sops or dips in 
liquor something to be eaten. 

Sdp/py, a. Soaked or saturated with liquid or 
moisture. 

I was quite tired, and very glad when we saw Yarmouth. 
It looked rather spongy and soppy, I thought. Dickens. 

So'pra, n. [It., Lat. supra, above.) (Mus.) Thé 
upper or higher part. Moore. 

So-prii/nist, n. (JJus.) A treble singer. 

So-pra'/no,n. [It., from soprano, superior, high- 
est, from sopra, equivalent to Lat. supra, above; Fr. 
soprane.] (Mus.) The treble; the highest female 
voice. 

Sér/an¢ge, n. Soreness. [Obs. and rare.] 

Seldom or never complain they of any sorance in other 
parts of the body. Holland. 

Sorb, 2. [Lat. sorbus, sorbum, It. sorbo, sorba, 
Sp. sorbo, serbo, sorba, serba, Fr. sorbe.| The 
European mountain-ash, or service-tree, and its 
fruit. See SERVICE-TREE. 

Sorb-apple, the fruit of the sorb, or service-tree. 

Sdr’bate, n._ [Fr. sorbate. See Sorsic.] (Chem.) 
A compound of malic or sorbic acid with a base. 

Obs.] Ure. 

Sor/be-fa’cient (-fa/shent), n. [See infra.] (AMed.) 
A medicine which produces absorption. 

Sor/be-fa/cient, a. [lat. sorbere, to suck in, 
absorb, and faciens, p. pr. of facere, to make.] 
(Med.) Producing absorption. 

Sdrb/ent, n. [Lat. sorbens, p. pr. of sorbere, to 
suck in, to absorb.] An absorbent. [Rare.] See 
ABSORBENT. 

Sdr/bet,n. A kind of beverage; sherbet. Smollett: 

Sor’bie,a. [Fr. sorbique, from Lat. sorbus, sorbum. 
See Sors.] (Chem.) Pertaining to the sorbus, or 
service-tree. 

Sorbic acid. The same as MAuic ACID. 

Sor’bile, a. [Lat. sorbilis, from sorbere, to suck in 
to drink down.] Fit to be drank or sipped. [ Obs. ] 

Sor-bi/tion (-bish/un) nm. ([Lat. sorbitio. See 
supra.| The act of drinking or sipping. [Obs.] 

Sor-bén/ie-al, a. Belonging toa Sorbonist. Bale. 

Sor/bon-ist, n. [Fr. Sorboniste.] A doctor of the 
Sorbonne, or theological college, in the University 
of Paris, founded by Robert de Sorbonne, A.D.1250. 

t= Sorbonne is properly the name of the building, 
from which the theological faculty are called the Doctor's 
of the Sorbonne. 


Sorb/-tree, n. 


Sdph/o-mor/ie, 


The service-tree, or sorb. 

[Fr. sorcier, L. Lat. sortiarius, from 
Lat. sors, sortis, a lot, decision by lot, fate, destiny ; 
It. sortiere, Sp. sortero.] A conjurer; an enchanter ; 
a magician. 


The Egyptian sorcerers contended with Moses. Watts. 


SORGHUM 


Sodr/cer-ess, n. A female sorcerer. 

Sor/cer-otis, a. Pertaining to sorcery. Chapman. 

Sdor’cer-y,n. [O. Fr. sorcerie, N. Fr. sorcellerie.] 
Divination by the assistance, or supposed assist- 
ance, of evil spirits, or the power of commanding 
evil spirits; magic; enchantment; witchtraft. 

Adder’s wisdom I have learned, 
To fence my ears against thy sorceries. 

Sord,n. Thesameas SwarbD. [2are.] 

Sord/a-wal-ite (49), n. (Min.) A grayish or blu- 
ish-black, brittle mineral, consisting chiefly of silica 
alumina, protoxide of iron, magnesia, and a small 
proportion of phosphoric acid and water; —so 
called from Sordawala, in Finland, where it forms 
thin layers on trap. Dana. 

SOr'dés,n. [Lat., from sordere, to be dirty or foul,] 
Foul matter; excretions; dregs; filthy, useless, or 
rejected matter of any kind. Coxe. 

Sor/det, n. (Mus.) A sordine. 

Sdr/did, a. [Lat. sordidus, from sordere, to be 
filthy or dirty; Fr. sordide, Pr. sordei, Sp. & It. 
sordido.] 

1. Filthy; foul; dirty; gross. [Obs.] 

There Charon stands, 
A sordid god. Dryden. 

2. Vile; base; mean; as, vulgar, sordid mortals. 
«To scorn the sordid world.” - Shak. 

3. Meanly avaricious; covetous; niggardly. 

He may be old, 
And yet not sordid, who retuses gold. Denham. 

Syn.—Filthy; foul; dirty; gross; vile; base; ava- 
ricious; covetous; niggardly. 

Sor-did/i-ty, n. Sordidness. [Obs.] 

SOr’did-ly, adv. In a sordid manner ; meanly; 
basely ; covetously. 

S0xr’did-mess, n. The state of being sordid; filthi- 
ness; baseness; meanness; niggardliness. 

Sdxr/dime (Synop., § 180), n._ [It. sordina, sordino, 
Fr. sourdine, from It. sordo, Fr. sourd, Lat. surdus, 
deaf, dull-sounding.] (Mus.) A small instrument 
or damper in the mouth of a trumpet, or on the 
bridge of a violin, violoncello, or similar instrument, 
to make the sound fainter. 

Sore,n. ([Scot. sair, sare, A-S. & Icel. sar, Goth. 
sair, Sw. sdér, Dan. saar, O. Sax., O. Fries., & O. 
H. Ger. sér, D. zeer.] 

1. A place in an animal body where the skin and 
flesh are ruptured or bruised, so as to be tender 
or painful. 

The glutton’s dogs licked his sores. 


2. An ulcer, a boil. 
3. Hence, grief; affliction; trouble; difficulty. 
I see plainly where his sore lies. W. Scott. 


Sore, a. [compar.SORER; superl. SOREST.] [A-S8. 
& Icel. str, Sw. sdr, O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. sér, D. 
zeer. See supra.) 

1. Tender and susceptible of pain from pressure ; 
inflamed; painful. 

2. Tender, as the mind ; easily pained, grieved, 
or vexed; very susceptible of irritation. 

Malice and hatred are very fretting, and apt to make our 
minds sore and uneasy. Tillotson. 

3. Violent with pain; severe; afflictive; distress- 
ing; as, a sore disease; sore evil or calamity. 

4. Criminal; evil. [Obs.] Shak. 

Sore, adv. [A-S.s@re, O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. séro, 
O. Fries. sére, sér, N. H. Ger. sehr.] 

1. Ina sore manner; with pain; grievously. 
Thy hand presseth me sore. Com. Prayer. 
2. Greatly; violently; deeply. 
Sore sighed the knight, who this long sermon heard. Dryden. 

Sore, v. t. Lone sarian, sargian, sdrigian, O. Sax. 
sérian, O. Fries. séria, O. H. Ger. séron, M. H. Ger. 
séren, N. H. Ger. ver-sehren.] To make sore; to 
wound. [ Obs,] ‘‘ As it had not been sored.” Spenser. 

Sore, n. [Fr. sawre, sore, sor, Pr. saur, It. sauro, 
soro, sorrel, reddish; Fr. sor, faucon sor, a falcon 
of one year.] 

1. A hawk of the first year. 
2. A buck of the fourth year. 

Soér/e-diff/er-otis, a. eee 
Lat. soredium and ferre, to 
bear. ] ( Bot.) Bearing soredia, 

So-ré! di-tum, n.; pl. SO-RE/- 
bi-A, ([N. Lat., from Gr. 
cwpés, a heap.] (Bot.) A 
patch of granular bodies on 
the surface of the thallus of lichens. Henslow, 

Sore’hon, n._ [Corrupted from sojourn, Scot. 
sotorne, sorne.]_ Formerly, in Ireland, a kind of 
servile tenure which subjected the tenant to main- 
tain his chieftain gratuitously, whenever he wished 
to indulge himself in a debauch; — called, in Scot- 


Hilton. 


Shak. 





Spenser. 
Shak. 





Soredia. 


| land, sorn. Spenser. 
Sees (Synop., § 130), m. [Diminutive of sore, a 
uck, 
1. A buck of the third year. [Rare.] Shak. 


2. A yellowish or reddish-brown color; sorrel. 

Sore/ly, adv. [From sore.] In a sore manner; 
grievously; greatly; as, to be sorely pained or af- 
flicted, 

Sore/ness, n. [From sore.] The state of being 
sore; tenderness; painfulness; as, the soreness of 
a boil, an abscess, or wound. 

Sor/ghum (sér/gum), . (Bot.) A genus of tall 
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Sdr’go, n. 


» 


SORGO 


grasses or canes, of which some species, especially 
the Sorghum (or Holcus) saccharatum, are largely 
used in the East as fodder, and have a sweetish 
juice, which has been used for the manufacture of 
sugar; Chinese sugar-cane. 

{It. sorgo, N. Lat. sorgum, sorghum, 
Ger. sorgsumen, sorgsaat.] (Bot.) A plant of the 

genus Sorghum. 
S80’'rF, n. pl. See Sorus. 


Sod-rt/tés, n. [Lat., Gr. cwpeirns (se. cvdAdoytopds), 


properly, heaped up; hence, a heap of syllogisms, 

rom cwpés,aheap.] (Logic.) An abridged form of 
stating a series of syllogisms, in a series of propo- 
sitions so arranged that the predicate of each one 
that precedes forms the subject of each one that 
follows, and the conclusion from all aftirms the 
predicate of the last of the subject of the first 
proposition, as in the following example : — 

The soul is a thinking agent; 

A thinking agent can not be severed into parts; 

That which can not be severed can not be de- 

stroyed ; 

Therefore the soul can not be destroyed. 

G2 When the series is arranged in the reverse order, 
it is called the Goclenian sorites, from Goclenius, a phi- 
losopher of the sixteenth century. 

Sorn, 7. See SORENON. 

Sorn, v.i. To obtrude one’s self on another for bed 
and board, [ Scot. W. Scott, 

Sorn/er, 2. One who obtrudes himself on another 
for bed and board. [Scot.]} De Quincey. 

So-rér/i-cide (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. sororicide, 
Lat. sororicida, from soror, a sister, and cxdere, 
to kill.] The murder, or murderer, of a sister. 

Sdr/rage,n. [Literally, young age, from Fr. sare, 
sore, sor, sorrel, reddish, and dge, age; hence, a 
hawk in her first year was said to be in her sore- 
age. See Sorreu.] The blades of green wheat or 
barley. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Sdr’rance, n. [O. Eng. sorance, equivalent to sore- 
ness.| The same as SORANCE. [Obs.] 

S6r’rel, a. [Fr. saur, sawre, O. Fr. sor, sore, yel- 
lowish brown, Pr. saur, sore, sor, It. sauro, soro, 


from Bisc. zuria, chwria, white. Cf. SorE, n.] Of | 


oe or reddish brown color; as, a sorrel 

orse. 

S6r’rel, n. A yellowish or reddish brown color. 

Sdr’rel,n. [Fr. surelic, from sur, sour, from O. H. 
Ger., A-S., & Icel. sQr, sour; Dan. syre, Sw. syra, 
Ger. sauerampfer.} (Bot.) One of various plants 
haying a sour juice; —especially applied to plants 
of the genus Rumer, as Rumex acetosa, Rumex 
acetosella, &c. 

Mountain sorrel, a plant of the genus Oryria. — Red 
sorrel, a plant of the genus Hibiscus. See RED SORREL. 
— Salt of sorrel, binoxalate of potassa;—so called be- 
cause obtained from the juice of Rumex acetosella, or 
Rumex acetosa. 

Sdr’rel-tree, n. 
Andromeda) arboreum), whose leaves, which resem- 
ble those of the peach, and have a sour taste, are 
sometimes used as a substitute for sumac in dyeing. 
It is common along the Alleghanies ;—called also 
sour-wood. 

Sor’ri-ly, adv. [From sorry.] Ina sorry or pitiful 
manner; meanly; despicably ; pitiably. 

Thy pipe, O Pan, shall help, though I sing sorrily. Sidney. 

Sdér’/ri-ness, n. The state of being sorry or pitiful; 
meanness; poorness; despicableness. 

Sdr/row, n. [O. Eng. sorwe, sorewe, A-S. sorg, 
sorh, O. Sax. sorga, soraga, soroga, sorogia, Goth. 
saurga, O. H. Ger. sorga, soraga, suorga, N. H. 
Ger. sorge, D. zorg, Icel., Sw., & Dan. sorg; allied 
to sore, q. v.] The uneasiness or pain of mind 
which is produced by the loss of any good, real or 
supposed, or by disappointment in the expectation 
of good; grief at having suffered or occasioned 
evil; regret; unhappiness. Milton. 

The safe and general antidote against sorrow is employ- 
ment. Rambler. 

Earth has no sorrow that Heaven can not heal. 7. Moore. 

Syn.— Affliction; grief; sadness; mourning. — Sor- 
ROW, GRIEF, SADNESS. Sorrow denotes suffering of 
mind, either from the loss of some good, real or supposed, 
or disappointment in our expectation of good. Grief ex- 
presses a poignant or uncontrollable degree of sorrow, 
which weighs or presses down the mind under a sense of 
loss. Sadness is that depression of thought and feeling 
which is a frequent but not invariable result of sorrow. 
See AFFLICTION and GRIEF. 


A world of woe and sorrow. Milton. 
I will instruct my sorrows to be proud; 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner stout. Shak. 
Dim sadness did not spare 
Celestial visages. Milton. 


Sdr/row, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SORROWED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. SORROWING.| [A-S. sorgian, O. Sax. sorgon, 
sorogon, Goth. saurgan, O. H. Ger. suorgén, N. H. 
Ger. sorgen, D. zorgen, Icel. sorga, syrgia, Sw. 
sdrja, Dan. sérge.} To feel pain of mind in con- 
sequence of evil experienced, feared, or done; to 
grieve; to be sad. 

I desire no man to sorrow for me. Hayward. 

Sdr/rOwed, p. a. Accompanied with sorrow. 

Obs. Shak. 

Sor/row-ful, a. 1. Full of sorrow; exhibiting sor- 
row; addicted to grief or pain; sad; dejected; dis- 
tressed. 

— 


(Bot.) A tree (Oxydendrum [or | 
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My soul is exceeding sorrow/ul, even unto death. 

Matt. xxvi, 28, 

2. Producing sorrow; exciting grief; mournful; 
as, a sorrowful accident. 

3. Expressing grief; accompanied with grief, 
“Sorrowful meat.” Job vi. 7. 

Syn.—Sad; mournful; dismal; disconsolate ; drear; 
dreary; grievous ; lamentable ; doleful; baleful; dis- 
tressing. 

Sor/rOw-ful-ly, adv. In a sorrowful manner; in 
a manner to produce grief. 

Sdor/rOw-ful-ness, n. The state of being sorrow- 
ful; grief. 

Soér/row-less, a. Free from sorrow. 

Sor’ry, a. [compar. sORRIER; super. SORRIEST. ] 
bes Eng. sory, Scot. sary; allied to sorrow and sore. 

f. O. D. sorigh, curious, troublesome, sorrowful, 
and A-S. sdrig, sore, sorrowful. ] 

1. Grieved for the loss of some good; pained for 
some eyil; lightly grieved or afflicted. 

Iam sorry for thee, friend; ’tis the duke’s pleasure. Shak. 

2. Melancholy; dismal. Spenser. 

3. Poor; mean; vile; worthless; as, a sorry ex- 
cuse. ‘Cheeks of sorry grain.” Milton. 

Good fruit will sometimes grow on a sorry tree. W. Scott. 

4. Unwilling; reluctant. [Obs.] 

She entered, were he liet' or sorry. Spenser. 

Syn.—Hurt; afflicted; mortified; vexed; chagrined; 
melancholy; dismal. 

S@rs, n.; pl. SOR/ TES. [Lat.] 
of divination by means of lots. 

Sortes Homerice or Virgiliane (Homeric or Virgilian 
lots), a form of divination used by the ancients, who 
opened the works of Homer or Virgil at random, and took 
the first line or passage on which the eye fell as indicating 
future events, or marking out a course of action to be 
pursued. This practice was also common among the 
early Christians, who used their sacred books in the 
same manner, De Quincey. 

Sort, n. [Fr. sorte, It. sorta, sorte, Pg. sorte, Sp. 
suerte, Ger. sorte, D. soort, Dan. & Sw. sort, from 
Lat. sors, sortis, a lot, part. ] 


1. Lot. [0bs.] 
Let blockish Ajax draw 
The sort to fight with Hector. Shak. 

2. A kind or species; any number or collection of 
individual persons or things characterized by the 
same or like qualities; a class or order; as, a sort 
of men; a sort of horses; a sort of trees; a sort of 
poems or writings. 

3. Manner; form of being or acting. 

Flowers, in such sort worn, can neither be smelt nor seen 


A lot; also, a kind 


well by those that wear them. Hooker. 
To Adam in what sort shall I appear? Milton. 
I'll deceive them in another sort. Shak. 

4. Condition above the vulgar; rank. [Qbds.] 


5. A knot or group of persons who happen to be 
together. [Obs.] ‘‘A sort of shepherd grooms.” 
_ Spenser. “A sort of rogues.” Muassinger. 
A boy, a child, and we a sort of us, 


Vowed against his voyage. Chapman. 
6. A herd or group of animals. [Obs.] ‘A sort 
of steers.” Spenser. 


7. Degree of any quality. 

I shall not be wholly without praise, if in some sort I have 
copied his style. Dryden. 

8. A pair; asct; a suit. Johnson. 

9. (pl.) (Print.) Letters, points, marks, spaces, 
or quadrats, that are either deficient or redundant 
in quantity. 

Out of sorts (Print.), with some letters, or sorts of type, 
in the font, deticient or exhausted; out of order; hence, 
unwell. [Collog.J)— To run upon sorts (Print.), to use 
or require a greater number of some particular letters or 
marks than the regular proportion, as an index, for ex- 
ample. 

Syn.—Kind; species; rank; condition. — Sort, Kinp. 
Kind originally denoted things of the same family, or 
bound together by some natural affinity; and hence, a 
class. Sort signifies that which constitutes a particular 
lot or parcel, not implving, necessarily, the idea of affin- 
ity, but of mere assemblage. The two words are now 
used to a great extent interchangeably, though sort (per- 
haps from its original meaning of /ot) sometimes carries 
with it a slight tone of disparagement or contempt, as 
when we say, that sort of people, that sort of language, &c. 

As when the total kind 


Of birds, in orderly array of wing, | 
Came summoned over Eden, to receive 


Their names of thee. Milton. 
None of nobler sort 
Would so offend a virgin. Shak. 


Sort, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SORTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SORTING. ] 

1. To separate, as things having like qualities, 
from other things, and place in distinct classes or 
divisions; as, to sort cloths according to their colors ; 
to sort wool or thread according to its fineness. 

Shell-fish have been, by some of the ancients, compared 
and sorted with insects. Bacon. 

Rays which differ in refrangibility may be parted and sorted 
from one another. Newton. 

2. To reduce to order from a state of confusion, 

3. To conjoin; to put together in distribution, 

The swain perceiving, by her words ill sorted, 
That she was wholly from herself transported. Brown. 

4. To choose from a number; to select; to cull. 

That he may sort her out a worthy spouse. Chapman. 
I'll sort some other time to visit you. Shak. 





SOTTISH 


Sort, v. i. 1. To be joined with others of the same 
species; to agree, 


Nor do metals only sort with metals in the earth, and min- 
erals with minerals, Woodward. 


2. To consort; to associate; to conjoin. 


The illiberality of parents toward children makes them base, 
and sort with any company. Bacon. 


3. To suit; to fit. 
They are happy whose natures sort with their vocations. Bacon. 
4. To terminate; to issue; to have success; to 
come about; to fall out. 
Things sort not to my will. Herbert. 
5. To come to an agreement; to harmonize. 
Ican not tell you precisely how they sorted. W. Scott. 
Sort/a-ble, a. [Fr. sortable, suitable. ] 
1. Capable of being sorted. 
2. Suitable; befitting; proper. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Sort/a-bly, adv. In a sortable manner; suitably ; 


fitly. [Obs.] Cotgrave, 
Sért/al, a. Pertaining to, or designating, a sort. 
Obs.] Locke. 
Sort/ance, n. [From sort, vy. i.] Suitableness; 
agreement. [Obs.] Shak. 


Sort/er, n. 
sorts or kinds. 

SOr/tié (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr., from sortir, to go 
out, to issue; It. sortita, Sp. surtida.] (Mil.) The 
issuing of a body of troops from a besieged place to 
attack the besiegers; a sally. 

Sér/tilége,n. [Fr. sortilége, It. & Sp. sortilegio, 
from Lat. sors, sortis, a lot, and legere, to gather, 
to select.] whe act or practice of draaing lots; 
divination by drawing lots. ‘A woman infamous 
for sortileges and witcheries.” W. Scott. 

SOr/tilé/Siotis (-lé/jus), a. Of, or pertaining to, 
sortilege. 

Sor-til’e-Zy, n. Sortilege. peas] “The whole 
practice and doctrine of sortilegy.” De Quincey. 

Sor-ti/tion (-tish/un), mn. [Lat. sortitio, from sor- 
tiri, to draw or cast lots, from sors, sortis, a lot.] 
Selection or appointment by lot. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Sort/ment, n. 1. The act of sorting; distribution 
into classes or kinds. [Obs.] 

2. A parcel sorted; an assortment. [Obs.] 

So’rus,n.; pl. SO/RT, [N. Lat., 
from Gr. cwpés, whens | (Bot.) 
One of the fruit-dots, or small 
clusters of minute capsules, on 
the back of the fronds of ferns. 

So/ry, n. [Lat. & Fr. sory, Gr. 
ompv.] (Chem.) Sulphate of 
iron. [0Obs.] Ure. 

S0/-s0, a. Neither very good 
nor very bad; middling good; 
passable; tolerable ; indiffer- 
ent; mediocre. 

“He (Burns) certainly wrote some so-so verses to the Tree of 
Liberty. Prof. Wilson. 
Sdss,v.i. [Cf. Sousr.] To fall at once into a chair 


ne who sorts; one who arranges by 





Sorus magnified. 


or seat; to sit lazily. [Obs.] Swift. 
Sdss, v.t. To throw in a negligent or careless man- 
ner; to toss. [ Obs.] Swift. 

Soss,m. 1. A lazy fellow. [Obs.] 
2. A heavy fall. [Prov. £ng.] Halliwell. 


3. Any thing dirty or muddy; a dirty puddle. 
[Prov. Eng.) 

S0s/te-ny!to, p.a. [It.] (MJus.) Sustained ;—ap- 
plied to a movement the sounds of which are to be 
sustained to the utmost of the nominal value of the 
time; also, to a movement the tones of which are to 
be somewhat prolonged or protracted. 

Sot, n. [A-S. sot, D. zot, Fr. sot, Sp. & Pg. zote, L. 
Lat. sottus, from Chald. & N. Heb. shoteh, foolish. ] 

1. A stupid person; a blockhead; a dull fellow; 


adolt. [Obs.] South. 
In Egypt oft has seen the sot bow down, 
And reverence some deified baboon. Oldham. 


2. A person stupefied by excessive drinking; an 
habitual drunkard. 
What can ennoble sots, or fools, or cowards? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. Pope. 
Sdt,a. Sottish; foolish; stupid. [Obs.] ‘Rich, but 
sot.” Marston. 
Sot, v.¢. To stupefy; to infatuate; to besot. [Rare] 
I hate to see a brave, bold fellow sotted. Dryden. 
SSt, v.i. To tipple to stupidity. [Rare.] 
So-tad/ie, n. A composition in the style of, or re- 
sembling, the compositions of the Greek poet Sota- 
des, who was infamous for his obscenity. 
Sote, a. Sweet. [Obs.] Fairfax. 
So-té/ri-6Vo-gy,n. 1. (Gr. cwrnoia, safety, from 
cwrhptos, saving, from cwrfip, asavior, from céfewv, 
td save, and ddyos, discourse.] A discourse on 
health, or the science of promoting and preserving 
health. 

2. (Gr. cwrip, savior, and Adyos, discourse.] ( The- 
ol.) The doctrine of salvation by Jesus Christ. 

Schaff. 
Soth/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, Sothis, the dog- 
star. 

Sothic year, the Egyptian year of 365 days and 6 hours; 
—so called from Sothis, the dog-star, at whose heliacal 
rising it was supposed to commence. Bryant. 

S6t/tish, a. [From sot,] 1. Like a sot; doltish; 
very foolish. 


How ignorant are sottish pretenders to astrology! Swift. 
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SOTTISHLY 


3. Dnill or stupid with intemperance, 
Syn.—Dull; stupid; senseless; doltish; infatuate. 


Sdt/tish-ly, adv. In a sottish manner; stupidly; 
senselessly ; without reason. 

Sot/tish-mess,». 1. The state or quality of being 
sottish; dullness in the exercise of reason; stupid- 
ity. 

Few consider into what degree of sottishness and confirmed 
ignorance men may sink themselves. South. 

2. Stupidity from intoxication. 

Sotto Woce (sdt/to-vo/cha). [It.] (Mus.) With a 
restrained voice or moderate force. 

Seu (800), n.; pl. SQUS (800). [Fr. sow, sol. See 
Son.] A French money of account, and a copper 
coin, in value the 20th part of a livre, or of a franc. 

Sou'bah,n. The same as SuBAH. See SUBAH. 

Sou'bah-dar,n. See SUBAHDAR. 

Soubrette (soo-brét’), n. [Fr.] A chamber-maid; 
a female servant or attendant, 

Soqu-ching’, n. [Chin. se ow chong, i. e., small, 
good quality.] A kind of black tea. 

Sotigh (stif) (Synop., § 130), v.%. [O.D. soeffen, to 
blow, A-S. sedjian, sidfian, to groan. Cf. SiGH and 
Soz.] To whistle or sigh, as the wind. 

Sotgh (stif), . [Scot. sewch, sewch, O. Eng. saugh. 
Cf. Ger. zug, a draught, zuwcht, abzucht, a common 
sewer, sink, from ziehen, to draw.] A small drain; 
an adit. Buchanan. 

Sotigh (stif), n. 1. A hollow murmur or roaring; 
a buzzing; as, a sowgh in the ears. ‘Or listen to 
the whispering leaves or the solemn sough of the 
forest.” W. Howitt. 

2. Hence, a rumor or flying report. W. Scott. 

Sought (sawt), imp. & p. p. of seek. See SEEK. 

SGul,n. [O. Eng. saul, q.v.; A-8. sdwel, sdwl, sdul, 
toth. saivala, O. Sax. seole, siole, séle, sile, O. Fries. 
séle, siele, L. Ger. sele, stil, D. ziel, Icel. sdla, sal, 
Sw. sil, sjdil, Dan. sjel, O. H. Ger. séola, séula, séla, 
N.H. Ger. seele.] 

1. The spiritual, rational, and immortal part in 
man; that part of man which enables him to think, 
and which renders hima subject of moral govern- 
ment;— sometimes, in distinction from the higher 
nature or spirit of man, the so-called animal soul, that 
is, the seat of life, the sensitive affections and phan- 
tasy, exclusive of the voluntary and rational pow- 
ers ; — sometimes, in distinction from the mind, the 
moral and emotional part of man’s nature, the seat 
of feeling, in distinction from intellect ; — sometimes, 
the intellect only; the understanding; the seat of 
knowledge, as distinguished from feeling. 

The eyes of our souls then only begin to see, when our 
bodily eyes are closing. Law. 

2. Hence, the seat of real life or vitality; the 
source of action; the animating or essential part. 
“The hidden soul of harmony.” Milton. 

Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul. Milton. 


3. Hence, the leader; the inspirer of any action; 
as, the sowl of an enterprise; an able general is the 
soul of his army. 

He is the soul of bounty. Shak. 

4. Energy; courage; spirit; fervor; affection, 
er any other noble manifestation of the heart or 
moral nature. 

That he wants caution he must needs confess, 


But not a soul to give our arms success. Young. 
5. A human being; a person; aman, 
God forbid so many simple souls 
Should perish by the sword. Shak. 


As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far 
country. Prov. xxv. 25. 

6. A pure or disembodied spirit. 

Every soul in heaven shall bend the knee. Milton. 
tS Souwlis used in the formation of numerous com- 
pounds, most ot which are of very obvious signification ; 
as, soul-betraying, soul-blinded, soul-calming, soul-con- 
Jirming, soul-consuming, soul-deadening, soul-destroy- 
ing, soul- diseased, soul-dissolving, soul-distracting, soul- 
enfeebling, soul-enforcing, soul-enslaving, soul-entran- 
cing, soul-exalting, soul-felt, soul-hardened, soul-har- 
rowing, soul-killing, soul-piercing, soul-pleasing, soul- 
purifying, soul-quelling, soul-quickening, soul-refresh- 
ing, soul-reviving, soul-searching, soul-selling, soul-sick, 
soul-stirring, soul-stricken, soul-subduing, soul-vexed, 
soul-withering, and the like. 

(7 Soul is used as a familiar appellation for a per- 
son, usually with an epithet expressing some qualities of 
the mind; as, alas! poor soul ; he was a good soul. 

Syn. — Spirit; life ; courage; fire; ardor. 

Soul, v.¢. To induewithasoul. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Soul, v.i. [Ir. sofiler, to satiate. See Sor, v. ¢., 4.] 
To afford suitable sustenance. [Obs.] [Written 
also sowl.] Warner. 

Soul/-béll, n. The passing-bell. Bp. Hall. 

Souled,a. Instinct with soul or feeling. ‘ Grecian 
chiefs ... largely souled.” Dryden. 
= ~~ 7 : 

Soul/=foot,n. The same as Sout-scor. [0bs.] 

Soul/less (109), a. Without a soul, or without great- 
ness or nobleness of mind; mean; spiritless. 

Slave, soulless villain. 


n. 


Shak. 
Soul/-sedt, [From soul and scot, or shot; A-S. 
Sodul/-shdt,§ sdwelsceat.| A funeral duty, or 
money paid by the Roman Catholics, in former times, 
for a requiem for the soul. Ayliffe. 
Sound, a. [compar. SOUNDER; superl. SOUNDEST.] 
[A-S. sund, gesund, L. Ger., Dan., & Sw. sund, 
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D. gezond, O. H. Ger. gisunt, N. H. Ger. gesund, 
allied to Lat. popes 

1. Entire; unbroken; free from imperfection 
defect, or decay; perfect of the kind; as, sownd 
timber; sownd fruit; a sound apple or melon; a 
sound tooth; a sound ship; a sound body. 

2. Healthy; not diseased; not being in a morbid 
state ;— said of body or mind; as, a sound body; 
sound health; a sownd constitution; a sownd man; 
a sound understanding. 

3. Firm; strong; vigorous. 

The brass work here, how rich it is in beams, 
And how, besides, it makes the whole house sound / Chapman. 

4. Founded in truth; supported by justice or law; 
weighty; solid; not to be overthrown or refuted; 
as, sound argument or reasoning; a sound objec- 
tion; sound doctrine; sound principles. 

5. Heavy; laid on with force; as, sound strokes; 
a sound beating. 

6. Fast; profound; unbroken; undisturbed; as, 
sound sleep. 

7. Free from error; correct; orthodox, 

Hold fast the form of sound words which thou hast heard 
of me. 2 Tim. i. 13. 

8. Founded in right and law; legal; valid; not 
defective; that can not be overthrown; as, a sownd 
title to land; sownd justice. 

(S~ Sound is sometimes used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds; as, sownd-headed, sound-heart- 
ed, sound-timbered, and the like. 

Sound currency (Com.), a currency whose actual 
value is the same as its nominal value; and, if in bank 
notes or other substitute for silver and gold, a currency 
which is so sustained by funds that it is at any time con- 
vertible into gold and silver, and of course of equal value. 


Sound, adv. Soundly; heartily. 
So sound he slept that naught might him awake. Spenser. 


Sound, n. [A-8. & Icel. sund,a swimming. Cf. Eng. 
swimm, Ger. schwimm blase, the air-bladder of a 
fish. See infra.] The air-bladder of a fish. 

Sound,n. [A-S. & Icel. sund, a narrow sea or strait, 
Sw., Dan., & Ger. sund, O. D. sond, sund, from 
Icel. synda, A-8. swimman, to swim; A-S. swnd, for 
swumd.| (Geog.) A narrow passage of water, or 
a strait between the main land and an isle; or a 
strait connecting two seas, or connecting a sea or 
lake with the ocean; as, the sownd which connects 
oe es with the German Ocean; Long Island 
Sound. 


Sound dues, tolls imposed by Denmark on vessels 
passing through the Baltic Sound, which forms part of 
her waters. Their origin is unknown, but they are pre- 
sumed to be relics of the exactions made by the Norman 
pirates of the dark ages. They are now abolished, in 
consideration of a gross sum to be paid to Denmark as an 
indemnity by the nations whose commerce is affected. 


Sound,n. [From A-S8. swnd, a narrow or shallow 
sea,asound. Cf. Ger. seekatze, Eng. sea-sleeve, a 
kind of cuttle-fish.] The cuttlefish. Ainsworth. 

Sound,n. [Fr. sonde, Sp. & Pg. sonda; A-S. sund- 
gerd, sundline, a sounding line.] (Surg.) Any 
elongated instrument, usually metallic, by which 
cavities of the body are sounded or explored; es- 
pecially, an instrument which surgeons introduce 
into the bladder, in order to discover whether there 
is a stone in that organ, 

Sound, v.t. [imp. &p.p.SOUNDED; p.pr. & vb. n. 
SOUNDING.] [Fr. sonder, Sp. sondar, sondear. See 
supra. | 

1. To measure the depth of; to fathom; especial- 
ly, to ascertain the depth of by means of aline and 
plummet. 

2. To seek to interpret or discern the intentions 
or secret wishes of; to examine; to try; to test. 

I was in jest, 
And by that offer meant to sound your breast. Dryden. 
I’ve sounded my Numidians man by man. Addison, 


3. (Surg.) To introduce a sound into the bladder 
of, as a patient, in order to ascertain whether a stone 
is there or not; to examine by means of a sound. 
““When a patient is to be sownded.” Cooper. 

Sound, v.7. To use the line and lead in searching 
the depth of water. 

The shipmen ... sounded, and found it twenty fathoms. 

Acts xxvii. 27, 28. 

Sound,n. [0. Eng. sown, A-S. sdn, Fr. & Sp. son, 

O. Fr. son, sun, Pr. son, 80, It. swono, Lat. sonus, 
from sonare, to sound. ]} 

1. The perceived object occasioned by the im- 
pulse or vibration of a material substance affecting 
the ear; a sensation or perception of the mind re- 
ceived through the ear, and produced by the im- 
pulse or vibration of the air or other medium with 
which the ear is in contact; the effect of an impres- 
sion made on the organs of hearing by an impulse or 
vibration of the air caused by a collision of bodies, 
or by other means; noise; report; as, the sownd of 
a drum; the sownd of the human voice; a horrid 
sound; a charming sound; a sharp sownd; a high 
or shrill sound. ‘‘ The warlike sownd of trumpets 
loud.” Milton. 

2. The occasion of sound; the impulse or yvibra- 
tion which would occasion sound to a percipient if 
present with unimpaired organs. 

{= In this sense, sounds are spoken of as audible and 
inaudible. 








SOUPE-MAIGRE 


3. Noise without signification ; empty noise; noise 

and nothing else. 
It is the “ sense,” and not the sound, that must be the prine 
ciple. cke. 
Sound, v.i. [O. Eng. sounen, Fr. sonner, O. Fr. 
soner, suner, Pr. & Sp. sonar, It. swonare, Lat, 

sonare. | 

1. To make a noise; to utter a voice; to make an 
impulse of the air that shall strike the organs of 
hearing with a perceptible effect. ‘‘And first taught 
speaking trumpets how to sound.” Dryden. 
How silver sweet sound lovers’ tongues! Shak. 


2. To be conveyed in sound; to be spread or pub- 
lished; to convey intelligence through the organ of 
hearing. 

From you sounded out the word of the Lord. 1 Zhess,i. 8 

3. Hence, to signify; to mean; to import. [ Obs, 
and rare.) 

The cause of divorce mentioned in the law is translated 
“some uncleanness,” but in the Hebrew it sounds ‘nakedness 
of aught, or any real nakedness.” Jilton. 

To sound in damages (Law), to have the essential 
quality of damages. ‘This is said of an action brought, not 
for the recovery of a specific thing, as replevin, debt, &c., 
but for damages only, as trespass, &c. 

Sound, v.¢. 1. To cause to make anoise; to play 
on; as, to sownd atrumpet or a horn, : 

2. To utter audibly; to cause to exist as a sound; 
as, to sound a note with the voice, or with an in- 
strument, 

3. To order or direct by a sound; to give a signal 
for by a certain sound; as, to sound a retreat. 

4. To celebrate or honor by sounds; to cause to 
be reported; as, to sownd one’s name or deeds. 

5. To spread by sound or report; to publish or 
proclaim ; as, to sownd the praises or fame of a great 


man, or a great exploit. 
Sound, n. The same as Swoon. [0bs.] Spenser. 
Sound@/a-ble, a. Capable of being sounded, 
Sound/-béard, n. A sounding-board. 

To many a row of pipes the sound-board breathes. Milton. 


Sound’-béard/ing, n. See SOUNDING-BOARD. 

Sounder, n. One who sounds. 

Soun/der,». <A herd of wild swine. [Obs.] 

And the wild sounder 

Single, and with my armed staff turn the boar. Beau. § Fl. 

Sound/ing, p.a. 1. Sonorous; making a noise. 

2. Having a magnificent sound; as, words more 
sounding or significant. 

Sounding, n. 1. The act of one who, or that 
which, sounds. 

2. (pl.) (Waut.) (a.) Any place or part of the 
ocean, or depth of water where a sounding-line will 
reach the bottom. (b.) The quality of the ground 
brought up by the lead attached to the sounding- 
line. Totten, 

Sound/ing-board, n. 1. A thin board which 
propagates the sound in an organ, violin, or other 
musical instrument. 

2. A board, or structure with a flat surface, sus- 
pended behind or over a pulpit or rostrum to give 
distinctness and effect to a speaker’s voice. 

3. (pl.) Boards used in floors for intercepting the 
passage of sound between the different stories of a 
building ; —called also sownd-boarding. 3 

Sound/ing-line,n. A line having a plummet at 
the end, used in making soundings. 

Sound/ing=pdst, 2. (Jus.) A small post in a yio- 
lin, violoncello, or similar instrument, set under the 
bridge for a support, for propagating the sounds to 
the body of the instrument; —called also sownd- 
post. 

Sound/ing-réd, n. (Naut.) A rod or piece of iron 
used to ascertain the depth of water in a ship’s 
hold. It is let down in a groove by a pump. 

Sound/less, a. 1. Not capable of being sounded or 
fathomed; unfathomable. 

2. Having no sound; noiseless; silent. 

Sound/ly, adv. [From sound, entire.] Inasound 
manner; healthily; heartily; severely; smartly; 
truly; without error; firmly; fast; closely. 

Sound/ness, 7. Thestate of being sound or firm; 
wholeness; entireness; as, the soundness of tim- 
ber, of fruit, of the teeth, of a limb, and the like; 
firmness; strength; solidity; as, sowndness of rea- 
soning orargument; truth; rectitude; freedom from 
error or fallacy; orthodoxy; as, soundness of faith. 

Syn.—Firmness ; strength ; solidity ; healthiness ; 
truth; rectitude. 

Sound/-post, n. (Mus.) See SouUNDING-POST. 

Soumst,p.a. Soused. See SousE. [Obs.] 

Soup (soop), n. [Fr. soupe, O. Fr. sope, supe, soupe, 

r., Sp., & Pg. sopa, It. zuppa, Ger. & Dan. suppe, 
Sw. soppa, L.Ger. soppe, D. sop, soep, Icel. saup, sup, 
O.H. Ger. souf, sif. See Sop and Sup.] A decoction 
of flesh for food, highly seasoned, and commonly 
containing also vegetable ingredients; strong broth, 

Soup-kitchen, a public establishment, supported by 
voluntary contributions, for preparing and supplying 
soup {to the poor.— Soup-ticket, a ticket conferring au- 
thority to receive soup at a public soup-kitchen, 

Sqgup (scoop), v.t. [Obs.] 1. To sup or swallow. 

2. To breathe out. Wickliffe. 

Soup (sdop), v.t. To sweep. [Obs.] See Swrerp 
and Swoop. Bp. Hall. 

Soupe-meaigre (soop-ma/gr),n. [Fr.] (Cookery.) 
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SOUR 


Thin soup, made chiefly from vegetables with a lit- 
tle butter and a few condiments. 

Sour, a. [compar.SOURER; super]. souREST.] [A-S., 
L. Ger., O. H. Ger., Icel., & Sw. s&r, Dan. suwr, D. 
ZuUUr, N.H. Ger. sawer ; W. & Armor. sur, Fr. sur. 
Cf. SoORREL, 7. ] 

i. Having a pungent taste; sharp to the taste; 

ld acid; as, vinegar is sowr; sour cider; sowr 
eer. 

2. Turned or coagulated, as milk; rancid; musty. 

3. Harsh of temper; crabbed; peevish; austere; 

morose; as, a man of a sour temper. 
* 4. Disagreeable to the feelings; producing dis- 
content; hard to bear; bitter. 

Let me embrace these sow adversities. 

5. Expressing discontent or peevishness. 

The lord treasurer often looked on me with a sour counte- 

nance. Swift. 

Syn.— Acid; sharp; tart; acetous; acetose; harsh; 

acrimonious; crabbed; dogged; currish; peevish. 

Sour, 7. A sour or acid substance; an acid. Spenser. 

Sour, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SOURED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

_ SOURING.] [A-S. s@rian, to sour, to become sour. ] 

1. To make acid; to cause to have a sharp taste. 

So the sun’s heat, with different powers, 
Ripens the grape, the liquor sours. 
2. To make harsh, cold, or unkindly. 
Tufts of grass sow land. Mortimer. 
3. To make harsh in temper; to make cross, crab- 
bed, peevish, or discontented. ‘A sowred, gloomy, 
miserable man.” Coleridge. 
Pride had not sowred, nor wrath debased my heart. /Zarte. 
4. To make unhappy, uneasy, or less agreeable. 
Hail, great king! 
To sour your happiness I must report, 
‘The queen is dead. Shak, 

5. To macerate, as lime, and render fit for plaster 

or mortar. 

Sour, v.i. 1. To become acid; to acquire the qual- 
ity of tartness or pungency to the taste. 

2. To become peevyish or crabbed. 

They hinder the hatred of vice from souring into severity. 

Addison. 

Source, n. [Fr. source, for sowrse, from O. Fr. 
sors, p. p. of sowrdre, to spring forth or up, from 
Lat. swrgere, to lift or raise up, to spring up, Pr. 
sorzer, It. sorgere, Sp. surgir; It. sorgente.] 

1. That person or place from which any thing 
a: that from which any thing rises or comes 
orth. 

2. Especially, the spring or fountain from which 

a stream of water proceeds, or any collection of 
water within the earth or upon its surface, in which 
a stream originates; a spring. 

The sacred source of sympathetic tears. Gray. 

Syn.— Origin; rise; spring ; fountain; beginning. 

See ORIGIN. 
Sour’-erout, n. See SouR-KROUT. 
Sourde,v.i. [Fr. sourdre, from sourgir, to rise, 
rom Lat. surgere, torise. Lichardson.] To have 
origin or source; to rise. [O0bs.] 

Sour/det, n. [See SoRDET, SORDINE.] (Jlus.) 

fhe little pipe of a trumpet. 

Sour’-dick, n. (Bot.) Sorrel. 

Sour’/-godurd, n. (Bot.) An evergreen tree of the 
genus Adansonia, which yields a fruitresembling a 
gourd. See ADANSONIA. : 

Sour/-gtim, nn. (Bot.) A species of tupelo; Nyssa 
villosa. Loudon. 

Sour’ing, n. 1. The quality of being sour, or that 
which makes acid. 

2. A variety of sour apple. 

Sour/ish, a. Somewhat sour; moderately acid; as, 
sourish fruit; a sowrish taste. 

Sour’-krout, n. [Ger. sauer-kraut, i. e., sour- 
eabbage.] Cabbage cut fine, and suffered to ferment 
tillit becomes sour. [Written also sowr-croué and 
saur-kraut. | 

Sour’ly, adv. Ina sour manner; acidly; peevish- 
ly; acrimoniously; discoutentedly. 

The stern Athenian prince 
Then sourly smiled. 

Sour/ness, 1. 

harshness ; peevishness ; discontent. 


Shak. 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


 Sourness 


being one of those simple ideas which one can not 
Arbuthnot. 


describe.” 

Take care that no sourness and 
moroseness mingle with our se- 
riousness of mind. Nelson. 

Sour’sédp, n. ( Bot.) A small 
tree of the West Indies (the 
Anona muricata), which 
bears alarge succulent fruit. 
It is closely allied to the? gg 
eustard apple. Loudon, 

Sour’/-wood, 7. (Bot.) The 
sorrel-tree. See SORREL- 
TREE. 

Sous (s00), n. A sou; —prop- 
erly plural of sow, or sol. 
See Sou. 

te “In plain, vulgar Eng- 
lish, we say a sowse.” Smart. f 

Souse, n. [A modification op 
of sauce; O. Fr. sause. Fruit of Soursop (Anona 
Written also sowce.] muricata). 





The state of being sour; acidity; | 
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1. Pickle made with salt. 

2. Something kept or steeped in pickle; especial- 
ly the ears, feet, &c., of swine pickled ;— applied 
also to head-cheese. 

3. The ear, especially, a hog’s ear. [Prov. Eng.] 

4. The act of plunging suddenly into water; a 
dipping. 

Souse,v.t. [imp. &p. p. SOUSED (soust); p. pr. & 
vb. N. SOUSING.] [Fr. saucer, to wet with sauce. ] 
To plunge into water. 
They soused me into the Thames with as little remorse as 


they drown blind puppies. Shak. 
2. To steep in pickle. 
Souse the cabbage with a bounteous heart. Pope. 


3. To strike with sudden violence. [Rare.] Shak. 
Souse,v.i. [Cf. Soss, v. i., & Ger. sausen, to rush, 
bluster, L. Ger. swsen, Sw. susa, Dan. suse, D. 
suizen.] To plunge, as a bird upon its prey; to fall 
suddenly; to rush with speed. 


For then I viewed his body plunge and souse 
Into the foamy main. Marston. 


Jove’s bird will souse upon the timorous hare. Dryden. 
Souse, n. A sudden plunge, as of a bird on its 
prey. [fare.] 
As a fallen fair 
That once hath failed of her souse full near. 
Souse, adv. With sudden violence. 
Soqus/lik,n. (Zodl.) A marmot of the genus Sper- 
mophilus of Cuvier, having cheek-pouches. FE. Cyc. 
Souse’=-wife, n.; pl. SOUSE/-WIVES. A woman 
who sells pickled provisions, especially, pickled 
swine’s flesh. 


Spenser. 


Sout, . The sameas Soot. [0bs.] Spenser. 
Sout/axe, n. That in which any thing is packed; 
bagging, as for hops. [Obs.] Halliwell, 


Sou/ter (sdo/ter), n. [A-S. sttere, O. Ger. sutari, 
sutare, suter, Lat. sutor, from suere, to sow.] A 
shoemaker; acobbler. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

There is no work better than another to please God; to pour 
water, to wash dishes, to be a souter, or an apostle, —all is one. 

Tyndale. 

Sou/ter-ly (sd0/ter-l¥), adv. In the manner of asou- 
ter; like acobbler. [Obs. 

Sou/ter-rain (s00/-), n. [Fr., Lat. swbterraneum, 
from subterraneus, under ground, from sub, under, 
and terra, the earth.] A grotto or cavern under 
ground. [Obs.] Arbuthnot. 

South, n. [A-8. sdh, for sundh, sunnadh, from 
sunne, the sun; O. H. Ger. swnd, Icel. stdhr, sunnr, 
N.H. Ger. siid, siiden, Dan. syd, syden, sénden, 
Sw. syd, sdder, sunnan, D. zwid, zuiden; Fr. & Sp. 
sud, Pg. sul. Cf. SOUTHERN. ] 

1. The point of compass, or the region, directly 
opposite to the north ; the region or direction to 
the right of a person who faces the east. 

2. Any particular land considered as opposed to 
the north. ‘The queen of the south.” Matt. xii. 42. 


3. A wind that blows from the south. [Obs.] 
Like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor. Shak. 


(=> Such is the reading of many editions of Shake- 
speare; but the word in the original is sownd (meaning 
wind, the effect being metonymically put for the cause), 
and this has been restored by some recent editors. The 
change from sound to south was introduced by Pope. 


South, a. Lying toward the south; situated at the 
south, or ina southern direction from the point of 
observation or reckoning. 

South Sea tea (Bot.), an evergreen tree of the genus 
Ilex (I. vomitoria), the leaves of which are used by the 
North American Indians for making a kind of medicinal 
drink. Loudon. 

South, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SOUTHED (southd); p. 
pr. & vb. n. SOUTHING (south/ing).] 

1. To turn or move toward the south; to veer 
from the east or west toward the south. 

2. (Astron.) To come to the meridian; to cross 
the north and south line; —said chiefly of the 
moon; as, the moon sowths at nine. 

South, adv. 1. Toward the south; southward; as, 
to go south; a ship sails south. 

2. From the south; as, the wind blows south. 

South-edt/ti-an, n. (Zccl. Hist.) A follower of 
Joanna Southcott, a fanatical woman, who lived in 
England at the close of the last and beginning of 
the present century, and who, declaring herself to 
haye received a miraculous calling, preached and 
prophesied, and committed many impious absurd- 
ities. 

South’-Down, a. 
Downs, in England. 

South-Down sheep, a celebrated breed of sheep fron 
the South Downs;—called also South-Downs. 

South-éast’, n. The point of the compass equally 
distant from the south and east. 


Of, or pertaining to, the South 


South-East’, a. Pertaining to, or proceeding 
South-east/er-ty,( from, the south-east; as, a 
South-éast/ern, south-east wind. 


Sotith/er-li-ness (stith/er-), nm. The state or qual- 
ity of being southerly. 

Sowtth/er-ly (stith’er-ly) (Synop., § 130), ) a. [A-S. 

Sotith/ern (stith’ern) (Synop., § 130), siidhern, 
from sidher, the same as sidh, Icel. sudhr, Sw. 
sdder, O. H. Ger. sundar. SeeSouru.| Pertaining 
to, situated in, or proceeding from, the south; sit- 
uated, or proceeding, toward the south. 








SOW 


Southern Cross (Astron.), a constellation of the south- 
ern hemisphere, containing several bright stars arranged 
so as to form the figure of a cross. 

Sotith’ern, n. A southerner. [Very rare. 

Sotith/ern-er (suth/ern-er), ni ar fakiakt or 
native of the south or Southern States; 
to northerner. 

Sotith/ern-ly (stith/ern-l¥), adv. Towardthe south. 

South/ern-moOst (sitith/ern-most, 20), a. Furthest 
toward the south. 

Sotith’ern-wood (stith/ern-wood), ». (Bot.) A 
composite fragrant plant, the Artemisia abrotanum 
of Europe, where it is used in making beer. Lindley. 

South/ing, p. a. Going toward the south; as, the 
southing sun. 

South/ing,n. 1. Tendency or motion to the south. 

2. The time at which the moon passes the me- 
ridian. 

3. (Navigation.) Course or distance south; the 
difference of latitude made by a vessel to the 
southward, 

South/ly, adv. 

South/m6st, a. 


— opposed 


Southerly. 

Furthest toward the south; south- 
ernmost, Eneelt Milton. 

South/mess, nm. A tendency in the south end of a 
magnetic needle to point toward the south pole. 


Faraday. 
Sotith’rom (stith’-), n. An inhabitant of the more 
southern part of acountry; asoutherner. JV. Scott. 


Soquth/say, v.i. See SooTHsay. 

Sguth/say-er, n. See SoornmsayeEr. 

South/ward (or stith/ard), adv. Toward the south; 
as, to go southward. 

South/ward (or stith/ard) mn. The southern regions 
or countries. Raleigh. 

South-wést’,n. The point of the compass equally 
distant from the south and west. 

South-wést/, a. Pertaining to, or proceed- 

South-wést/erly, ing from, the south-west; 
lying in the direction of the south-west. 

South-wést/er, n. 1. A storm or gale from the 
south-west. 

2. A painted canvas hat with a flap over the neck, 
for wet weather. Simmonds. 

South-wést/ern, a. In the direction of south- 
west, or nearly so; in that direction from the cen- 
tral part; as, to sail a sowth-western course. 

Squv’e-mame¢e (sd0/ve-nans), ». [O. Fr., from 
souvenir ; Pr. sovinensa, It. sovvenenza. See infra.] 
Remembrance. [0bs.] 

Of his way he had no souvenance. Spenser. 

Souvenir (soov/neer’) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr., 
from souvenir, to remember, from Lat. swbvenire, to 
come up,to come to mind; Pr. sovenir, It. sovvenire. | 
A remembrancer; a keepsake. 

Sov’er-eign (stiv/er-in, 22) (Synop., § 180), a [O. 
Eng. soveraine, sovereyne, O. Fr. soverain, suverain, 
sovrain, N. Fr. souverain, Pr. sobran, Sp. & Pg. 
soberano, It. sovrano, soprano, Lat. asif superanus, 
from superus, that is above, upper, higher, from 
super, above. | 

1. Supreme in power ; superior to all others; 
highest in power; chief ; independent of, and 
unlimited by, any other; possessing, or entitled to, 
original authority or jurisdiction ; as, a sovereign 
prince. 

2. Efficacious in the highest degree ; effectual: 
controlling; utmost; highest; predominant. ‘‘ Such 
a sovereign influence has this passion upon the reg- 
ulation of the lives and actions of men,” South. 

Sovereign state, a state which administers its own goy- 
ernment, and is not dependent upon, or subject to, another 
power. 

Sdv/er-eign (stiv/er-in), m. 1. One who exercises 
supreme control; especially, in a monarchy, a king 
or queen. 

2. A gold coin of England, on which an efligy of 
the head of the reigning king or queen is stamped, 
valued at one pound sterling, or about $4.84. 

Syn.—King; prince; monarch; potentate; emperor. 

Sdév’er-eigm-ize (stiv/er-in-iz), v. 7% To exercise 
supreme authority. [Obs.] Flerbert. 

Sdov’er-eign-ly (stiv/er-in-l¥) adv. Ina sovereign 
manner; in the highest degree; supremely. [ Rave.] 

He was sovereignily lovely in himself. Boyle. 

Soév/er-eign-ty (stiv/er-in-t¥),n. [Fr. sowveraincté, 
O. Fr. sovraineteit, O. Sp. soberanidad, N.Sp. sobe- 
rania, It. sovranita.] The exercise of, or right to 
exercise, supreme power; dominion; sway. 

I do but dream on sovereignty. Shak. 

Sow, n. dae sugu, L. Ger. suge, sdge, O. D. sogh, 
soywwe, N. D. zog, zeug, O. H. Ger. st, N. H. Ger. 
sau, Dan. so, Sw. sugga, so, Icel. syr, allied to Lat. 
sus; Skr. stkara. 

1. The female of the hog kind, or of swine. 

2. A kind of insect; a sow-bug. 

3. (Founding.) (a.) The runner or main channel 
from a smelting furnace to the pig-bed. (b.) The 
picce of metal cast in this channel. 

4. (Mil.) A kind of covered shed, formerly used 
by besiegers in filling up and passing the ditch of a 
besieged place, sapping or mining the wall, and 
the like. Craig. 

Sow (sd), v. f. [imp. SOWED; Pp. Pp. SOWN, OF SOWED; 
Pp. pr. & vb. nN. SOWING.] [A-S. sdwan, Goth. saian, 
O. Sax. sdian, séhan, O. H. Ger. sahan, sdjan, 
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SOW 


sdwan, sdan, N. H. Ger. stien, L. Ger. saien, D. 
zaaijen, O. Fries. séa, Icel. sd, sda, Sw. sd, Dan. 
saae, allied to Lat. serere, sevi.] 

1. To scatter, as seed, upon the earth; to plant 
by strewing; hence, to plant in any way; as, to sow 
good seed. 

2. To supply or stock with seed; to scatter seed 
upon; as, to sow ground or land; to sow ten or a 
hundred acres in a year. 

The intellectual faculty is a goodly field, and it is the worst 
husbandry in the world to sow it with trifles. Tale. 

3. To spread abroad; to cause to extend; to 
propagate. 

Born to afflict my Marcia’s family, 


And sow dissension in the hearts of brothers. Addison. 
4. 'To scatter over; to besprinkle. 

He sowed with stars the heaven. Milton. 

Morn now sowed the earth with orient pearl. Milton. 


Sow, v.i. To scatter seed for growth and the pro- 
duction of a crop. 
They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. Ps. exxvi. 5. 
Sow, v.i. Tosew. [Obs.] See SEw. 
Sow/ans (sou/anz), n. pl. See SOWENS. 
Sow/-bane, 7. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Cheno- 
podium (C. murale); a species of goose-foot. 
Sow’/-bréad (-bréd), n. (Bot.) A tuberous-rooted 
plant of the genus Cyclamen, on which wild swine 
in Italy feed. Loudon. 
Sow’-btig, n. (Zodl.) An isopodous crustaceous 
animal; Oniscws asellus. 
Sowge, n.&v.t. The same as Sousk. See SousE. 
Sow’ens, n. pl. [Scottish. Cf. A-S. sedw, juice, 
glue, paste.] <A nutritious article of food made 
from the husk of the oat, by a process not unlike 
that by which common starch is made;—called 
jlummery in England. [Written also sowans and 
sowins. ] 
Sow’er, n. 1. One who sows or scatters. 
Behold, a sower went forth to sow. Matt. xiii. 3. 
2. A breeder; a promoter; as, a sower of suits. 
Sow’/ims, n. pl. See SOWENS. 





Sowl, i t. [Proy. Ger. zaueln, contracted from 
Sowle, zauseln, from zausen, to tug, drag.] To 
pull by the ears. [Obs.] Shak. 


Sowl, v.i. See Sout, v. 7. 
Sow/ter, n. The same as Souter. [Obs.] B. Jon. 
Sow/’-this/tle (-this/l), n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Sonchus, said to be eaten by swine and some 
other animals. 
Downy sow-thistle, a plant of the genus Andryala. 


Soy, 7. 1. A kind of sauce for fish, brought chiefly 
from Japan, said to be produced from a species of 
bean, the Dolichos soya or soja. S. W. Williams. 

2. (Bot.) The plant from which this sauce is ob- 
tained; Dolichos soya or soja. 


Soyl,v.t. Tosolve. [Obs.] 
Likewise mayest thou soyl all other texts. Tyndale. 
Soyl,n. Prey. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Soyn/ed, a. [Fr. soigner, to care.] Filled with 
care; anxious; astonished. [Obs.] Mirror for Mag. 
S6z/zle, n. [See Soss.] 1. A sluttish woman, or 
one who spills water and other liquids carelessly. 
[Local U. S.]} 
2. A mass, or heap, confusedly mingled. 
S6z/zle,v.t. 1. To spill, or wet, through careless- 
ness; to move about confusedly or carelessly ; as, to 
sozzle the feet in water. [Local U. S.] Bartlett. 

2. To intermingle in a confused heap. Forby. 

Sdz/zle, v.i. To be sluttish; to manage or act ina 
careless, sluttish manner. [Local U. S.] 
Spi (Synop., § 180),. A spring of mineral water; 
—so called from a place of this name in Belgium. 
Spiad (spiid),n. [Ger. spath, spar, N. Lat. spathum, 
spatum, It. spato. See SpArR.] (Min.) A kind of 
mineral; spar. [Obs.] Woodward. 

Space, n. [Fr. espace, Pr. espaci, Sp. espacio, Pg. 
espaco, It. spazio, Lat. spatiwm, space, spatiari, to 
walk about. ] 

1. Extension, considered independently of any 
thing which it may contain; that which makes ex- 
tended objects conceivable and possible; room; ex- 
tension. ; 

Pure space is capable neither of resistance nor motion. Locke. 


2. A quantity or portion of extension; the interval 
between any two or more objects; as, the space be- 
tween two stars or two hills. 

3. Quantity of time; also, the interval between 
two points of time. ‘‘Nine times the space that 
measures day and night.” Milton. 

God may defer his judgments for a time, and give a people 


a longer space for repentance. Tillotson. 
4. A short time; a while. [Rare.] ‘To stay 
your deadly strife a space.” Spenser. 


d 5. (Print.) (a.) The distance or interval between 
lines, or between words in the lines, as in books. 
(b.) A small piece of metal cast lower than a type, 





80 as not to receive the ink in printing, used to sep- 
arate words or letters. 

[= Spaces are of different thicknesses, so as to ena- 
ble the compositor to arrange the words at equal dis- 
tances from each other in the same line. 

6. (Mus.) One of the places between the lines of 
the staff. 

Space,v.i. Torove. [Obs.] ‘And loved in forests 
wild to space.” Spenser. 
Space, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SPACED (spast); p. pr. & 
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| Spa-droon’,n. [Fr.& Sp. espadon, It. 
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vb, 2. SPACING.] (Print.) To arrange the spaces 
and intervals in or between; as, to space a para- 
graph; to space words, lines, or letters. 
Space/ful, a. Wide; extensive. [Obs.] Sandys. 
Space/less, a. Having no space or room; without 
space. [fare.] Coleridge. 
Spiace/-line,n. (Print.) A thin piece of metal used 
by printers to open the lines of type to a regular 
distance from each other, and for other purposes; 
a lead. Hansard. 
Space/=rule,n. (Print.) A fine line on a short, thin 
piece of metal of the same height as the type, to an- 
swer the purpose of brass rule in table-work, when 
a number of short pieces are required. Savage. 
Spa/ciotis, a. [Fr. spacieux, Pr. espacios, Sp. espa- 
cioso, Pg. espagoso, It. spazioso, Lat. spatiosus. 
See supra. ] 

1. Inclosing an extended space; wide extended; 
vast in extent. ‘‘ A spacious plain outstretched in 
circuit.” Milton. 

2. Having large or ample room; not contracted 
or narrow; roomy; as, a spacious church; a spa- 
cious hall or drawing-room. 

Spa/cious-ly, adv. In aspacious manner; widely; 
extensively. 

Spa/ciotis-mess, n. The quality of being spacious; 
largeness of extent; extensiveness; roominess. 


Spad/dle, nn. [Diminutive of spade.] <A little 
spade. [Obs.] Mortimer. 
Spade, n. [A-S. spadu, spada, spad, L. Ger., D., 


Dan., & Sw. spade, Icel. spadi, O. H. Ger. spato, 
spado, N. H. Ger. spaten, spate; Lat. spatha, Gr. 
ona3n; whence It. spada, Pr., Sp., & Pg. espada, 
Fr. épée, O. Fr. espée, a sword.] 

1. Aninstrument for digging or cutting the ground, 
consisting of a broad and nearly rectangular blade 
of iron, with a handle. ‘‘ With spade and pick-ax 
armed.” Milton. 

2. (pl.) A suit of cards, each of which bears one 
or more figures resembling a spade. 

(= The figure was originally designed to represent 
the head of a pike; but the name is, perhaps, derived 
directly from the Spanish espada, sword,—these cards, 
among the Spanish, bearing the figure of a sword. 


3. A deer three years old. [Written also spaid.] 
4. (Lat. spado.] A gelded beast. 
To call a spade a spade, to be plain spoken. 


I think it good plain English, without fraud, 
To call a spade a spade, a bawd a bawd. 


Spade, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SPADED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SPADING.| ‘To dig with a spade; orto pare off the 
sward of, as land, with a spade. 

Spade’-bone,n. (Anat.) The shoulder-blade; the 
scapula. [fare.] 

Spade/ful, n.; pl. SPADE/FULS. [From spade and 
full.| | As much as a spade will hold. 

Spade/’-han/dle, n. (Mach.) A pin held at both 
ends by the forked end of a connecting-rod. [See 
Lllust. of Knuckle-joint.] 

Spa-di’ceotis (-dish/us),) a. [N. Lat. spadiceus, 
Spa/di-edse/ (125), from spadix, spadicis, 
a date-brown or nut-brown color. See SPpADIx.] 

1. Of a light red color, usually denominated 


Taylor. 


bay. Browne. 
2. (Bot.) [See Spaprx.] Being like a spadix; 
resembling a spadix. Martyn. 


Spa-dille’, n. 
dilla, diminutive of espada. See SPADE.] 
of spades at omber and quadrille. 

Spa'dix,n. [Lat., Gr. onad:z, a palm- 
branch broken off, with its fruit.] 
( Sot.) A fleshy spike of flowers, usu- 
ally covered by a leaf called a spathe. 

Spa’do,n.; pl. SPA-DO/NES, [Lat., 
Gr. oradwyr. 

1. A castrated beast; a gelding. 
2. (Law.) A person who is unable to 
procreate ; an impotent person. 


(Fr. spadille, It. spadiglia, Sp. espa- 
The ace 


a. Spadix. 
spadone.See SPADE. ]Acut-and-thrust : 


sword, lighter than a broadsword. Smart. 
Spa-gYyr/ie, a. [L. Lat. spagyricus, ill- | 
Spa-gyr/ie-al, 
draw, to tear, to separate, and dyeipew, to assemble; 
Fr. spagirique.| Chemical. [Obs.] 
Spa-syr/ie, n. 1. A chemist, especially one de- 
voted to alchemy. [Obs.] Hall, 
2. One of a former sect of physicians, who pre- 
tended to account for the changes that occur in the 
human body in health and disease, in the same 
manner as the chemists of their day explained those 
of the inorganic kingdom. Dunglison. 
Spagé’/yr-ist, n. [Fr. spagiriste.] A chemist, es- 
pecially one devoted to alchemistic pursuits. [Obs.] 


Spa'hee, fe [Per., Turk., & Hind. sipdhi. See 
Spa’ hi, Srepoy.] Formerly, one of the Turkish 
cavalry. 


Spake, imp. of speak. [Obs.] See SPEAK. 
Spake/nét, n. A net for catching crabs. Halliwell. 
Spak’y,a. The same as SPECKY. [Obs.] ‘‘ Where 
thou eatest spaky fruit.” Chapman. 
Spale,n. A lath; also, a shaving of wood. [Hng.] 
Simmonds. 
Spall (spawl),n. [O. Fr. espaule, espalde, Pr. & O. 

Sp. espalla, It. spalla,. See EPAULE.] 

1. The shoulder. ‘‘ And naked made each other’s 
manly spalls.” Spenser. 














formed from Gr, corde, orty, to | 


| Spin/-féath/er, n. 





2 
SPANGLER ; 


2. [Prov. Eng. spall, spell, from O. & Prov. Ger. 
spellen, to split.] [Written also spale.] A chip; a 
fragment. [ Obs. 

Spall, v.t. (Mining.) To break into small pieces, 
as ore, for the sake of separating from rock. Pryce. 

Spalt, n. [Ger. spalt, spaltstein, from spalten, to 
split; O. Eng. spelt. See infra.) A whitish, scaly 
mineral, used to promote the fusion of metals. 
[Written also spelt.] Bailey. Ash. 

Spalt, a. [From O. H. Ger. spaltan, N. H. Ger. 
spalten, O. Eng. spelt, to split. See supra.] 

1. Liable to break or split; brittle; as, spalé 


timber. Halliwell. 
2. Heedless; careless; clumsy; pert; saucy; 
giddy and frail. Halliwell. 


Spalt, v. t. 


To split off; to cleave off, as chips from 
a piece of timber, with an ax. 


[Prov. Eng. Local 
Spalt, v.t. To split or break off, as a chip or piece 


ron nee in working. [Prov. Eng. Local 

CaS: 

Span,n. [A-S. spann, sponn, D. span, O. H. Ger. 
spanna, N. H. Ger. spanne, Sw. spann, Dan. spand, 


Icel. pen, from A-S. & O. H. Ger. spannan, to 
span. 

1. The space from the end of the thumb to the 
end of the little finger when extended; nine inches; 
the eighth of a fathom, 

2. Hence, a brief extent or portion of time. 

Life’s but a span; Ill every inch enjoy. . Farquhar. 

3. (Arch.) The spread or extent of an arch be- 
tween its abutments. 

4. (Naut.) A rope secured at both ends to any 
object, the purchase being hooked to the bight. 

Totten. 

5. [D. span, Sw. spann, Dan. spand, Ger. gespann, 
from A-S. & O. H. Ger. spannan, to span, join.] A 
pair of horses or other animals driven together; 
often, such a pair when similar jn color, form, and 
action;—rarely applied to other animals than 
horses. [U.S.] 

Span, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SPANNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SPANNING.] [A-S. & O. H. Ger. spannan, D. & N. 
H. Ger. spannen, Sw. spdéinna, Dan. spdande.} 

1. To measure by the hand with the fingers ex- 
tended, or with the fingers encompassing the object; 
as, to span a space or distance; to span a cylinder. 

2. To measure, or reach, from one side of to the 
other; to stretch over as an arch; to measure; to 
compass. . 

The rivers were spanned by arches of solid masonry. Prescott. 


3. To fetter, as a horse. 
Span, v.i. To be well matched; to agree in color, 
or in color and size; as, the horses span well. 


(Os. 
Span, imp. of spin, for spun. [Obs.] See Spr. 
Spin/¢el,n. (Cf. Ger. spannseil, from spannen, to 
bend, strain, tie, and seil, arope.] A rope to tiea 
cow’s hind legs. [Prov. Eng. Grose. 
Span/cel, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SPANCELED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. SPANCELING.] To tie, as the legs of a horse 
or cow, with arope. [Prov. Eng.]} Malone. 
Spain/-count/er, n. child’s game, at which one 
throws a counter on the ground, and another tries 
to hit it with his counter, or to get it near enough 
to the first to span the space between them, and 
touch both the counters. If he can do this, he wins; 
if not, his counter remains where it lay, and be- 
comes a mark for the first player or another, and so 
on; — called also span-feather. Halliwell, 
Span/drel, n._ [Eng. span, 
O. Eng. spande.] (Arch.) 
The irregular triangular i g S| 
space between the curve of 
an arch and the inclosing 
right angle; or the space be- 
tween the outer moldings of ss, Spandrels. 
two contiguous arches, and 
an horizontal line above them, or another arch above 
and inclosing them. Gwilt. Britton. 
Spane, v. ¢. [O. H. Ger. spanan, spenan, N. H. 


Ger. spiinen, spenen, L. Ger. spenen, spennen, spei- 


nen, D. spenen. Cf. A-8. spanu, spana, 
spean, spene, a teat.] To wean. [0bs.] 
See SPAN-COUNTER. 
Spang,n. [A-S.& N. H. Ger. spange, O. H. Ger. 
spanga, D. spang, probably from A-8. & O. H. Ger. 
spannan, to span, clasp, join.| A spangle or shin- 
ing ornament. [QObs.] ‘* With glittering spangs 
that did like stars appear.” Spenser. 


Prov. Eng. 


Spang,n. <A bound or spring. [Scot.] Jamieson. 
Spang, v.7. To spring with elastic force. [Scot.] 
But when they spang o’er reason’s fence, 

‘We smart for’t at our own expense. Ramsay. 


Spin/gle (spiing/gl), n. 
spangel. | 

1. A small plate or boss of shining metal; some- 
thing brilliant used as an ornament. 

2. Any little thing which sparkles by reflection 
in the light; any thing small and brilliant. ‘ The 
rich spangles that adorn the sky.” Waller. 

Span/gle (sping’gl),v.t. [imp. & p. p. SPANGLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SPANGLING.] To set or sprinkle 
with spangles; to adorn with small, distinct, bril- 
liant bodies; as, a spangled breastplate. Donne. 

What stars do spangle heaven with such beauty? Shak. 


Span/gler, n. One who spangles. 


[Eng. spang, Prov. Ger, 


, 


Be 


OO 


SPANIARD 


Span/iard (spin’/yard), n. (Geog.) A native or in- 
habitant of Spain. 

Span/iel (-yél) 
(Synop.,§130), 
n. [O. Fr. es- 
pagneul,N.Fr. 
épagneul, N. 
Lat. hispanio- 
lus, from His- 
meee, now 

ayti, where 
was the best 
breed of this 


dog. 

Place used 
in sports of the 
field, remarka- 
ble for his sagacity and obedience. 

2. A mean, cringing, fawning person. [R.] Shak. 

Spaniel, a. Like a spaniel; hence, mean; fawn- 





r Spaniel. 


ing. [fare. Shak. 
Spaniel, v.i. To fawn; to cringe; to be obsequi- 

ous. [Rare.] Churchill. 
Span/iel, v.t. To follow like a spaniel. [Rare.] 


Span/ish,a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Spain. 

Spanish-bayonet (Bot.), a plant of the genus Yucca, 
found in some parts of the Southern United States, in 
New Mexico, and Arizona, having stiff, sharp-pointed 
leaves.— Spanish black, a black pigment obtained by 
charring cork. Ure.— Spanish broom (Bot.), a shrub of 
the genus Spartium, thickly set with verdant, flexible, 
rush-like twigs. — Spanish brown, a species of earth used 
in painting, having a dark, reddish-brown color, which 
depends upon the sesquioxide of iron.— Spanish chalk 
(Min.), a variety of steatite ;— so called because obtained 
from Arragon, in Spain.— Spanish cress (Bot.), a plant 
of the genus Lepiduin (L. cardamines); a species of 
pepper-wort. Loudon.— Spanish elm (Bot.), a tree of 
the West Indies and Mexico, having a tough, elastic 
wood, of a fine grain; Cordia gerasacanthus. Baird.— 
Spanish ferreto (Paint.), a rich reddish-brown, obtained 
by calcining copper and sulphur together in closed ecruci- 
bles. Fairholt.— Spanish fly 
(E£ntom.), a brilliant green bee- 
tle, common in the south of 
Europe; the Cantharis vesica- 
toria. It is used for raising 
blisters. — Spanish nut (Bot.), 
a bulbous plant, the JMJoraa 
sisyrinchium of the south of 
Europe. Miller. — Spanish po- 
tato (Bot.), the swect potato; 
Convolvulus batatas. —Spanish 
red (Paint.), an ocherous red, 
resembling Venetian red, but 
slightly yellower and warmer. Jwirholt. — Spanish 
stripes, a kind of woolen fabric. Simmonds. — Span- 
ash white, originally a white earth from Spain, used in 
paints; at present chiefly applied to an impalpable pow- 
der prepared from chalk by pulverizing and repeated 
washings. 

Span/ish, n. The language of Spain. 

Spank, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SPANKED (spankt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. SPANKING.] [From span. Cf. Prov. Eng. 
spang, for span, and spang, to leap.] To strike on 
the breech with the open hand; to slap. 

Spank, v.i. To meve with a quick, lively step be- 
tween a trot and gallop; to move quickly. Grose. 

Spank/er,n. (Prov. Eng., a gold coin, from spang.] 

1. A small coin. Derham. 

2. [From spank.] (Naut.) The after-sail of a 
ship or bark, being a fore-and-aft sail, attached to a 
gaff; —formerly called driver. Totten. 

3. One who takes long strides in walking; also, 
astout person. [L£ng.] Halliwell. 

4. Something very large, or larger than common, 
[ Colloq.] Smart. 

Spaink/ing, p.a. 1. Striking with the open hand, 

2. Moving with a quick, lively pace. 

Spanking breeze, a strong breeze. 

Spink/ing, a. Large; stout. [Collog.] Halliwell. 

Spin/-long, a. Of the length of a span. 

Spain/ner, ». 1. One who spans. 

2.. The lock of a fusee or carbine; also, the fusee 
itself. [Obs.] 

3. An iron instrument used in the manner of a 
lever to tighten the nuts upon screws; also, a hose- 
wrench. 

4. (pl.) A contrivance in some of the earlier 
steam-engines for moving the valves for the alter- 
nate admission and shutting off of the steam. 

Span/-new (-nii), a. [A-S. spdn, a chip or splinter 
of wood; Ger. span and new, i. e., as new as a chip 
just split; Prov. Ger. span-neu, span-nagel-neu, 
Sunkelnageineu. Cf. SPICK AND SPAN NEW.] Quite 
new; brand-new; fire-new. ‘A span-new arch- 
bishop’s chairs.” ; Fuller. 

Span/nish-ing, n. [From O. Fr. espandre, to 
spread, Fr. épandre.| The full blooming of a flower. 

S. Chaucer. 

Span/-pié¢e,n. (Arch.) The collar-beam of a roof. 

Span/-roof, 7. A common roof, having eaves on 
two sides. Gwilt. 

Span/-shiack’/le (-shik/1),n. (Naut.) A large bolt 
driven through the forecastle, and forelocked under 
the forecastle beam, both under and upon the upper- 
deck beam. Ogilvie. 

Spain/-worm (-wiirm), 7. (Zntom.) The canker- 
worm; —so called from its peculiar mode of pro- 
gression, in which it spans or measures the distance 
over which it passes. See CANKER-WORM. 





Spanish Fly (Cantharis 
vesicatoria). 
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Spar, ”. [Prov. & O. Eng. spaad, spat, M. H. Ger. 
& Sw. spat, N.H. Ger. & Dan. spath, D. spaath, N. 
Lat. spathum, spatum, Fr. spath, It. spato, Sp. es- 
pato. Of. M. H. Ger. spat, a chip, a splinter, and 
A-S. spdr-stdn, chalk-stone.] (Jin.) Any earthy 
mineral that breaks with regular surfaces, and has 
some degree of luster; a crystallized earthy mineral 
of a shining luster. Dana. 

Spar, n. [D. spar, Dan. & Sw. sparre, Icel. sparra, 
O. H. Ger. sparro, N. H. Ger. sparren, a beam, bar, 
Cf. infra. | 

1. (Naut.) A long beam;—a general term for 
mast, yard, boom, and gaff. Totten. 

2. (Arch.) Formerly, a piece of timber of various 
kinds ; — still applied locally to rafters. 

3. The bar of agate or door. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Spir, v.t. [A-8. sparran, sparrian, L. Ger. spar- 
ren, speren, O. H. Ger. sparian, sperran, Icel. 
sperra, Sw. spdérra, Dan. spirre, sperre. See su- 
pra.) To shut close, or fasten with a bar; to bar. 
{ Obs.] Chaucer. 

Spir,v.i. [imp.& p. p. SPARRED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SPARRING.] [Prov. Eng. spar, to inquire. Cf. A-8. 
spyrian, to inquire, argue, dispute; L. Ger. spdren, 
O. H. Ger. spurian, N. H. Ger. spiiren. Cf. Serre 

1. To fight with prelusive strokes; to conten 
or combat with the fists for exercise or amusement; 
to box. ‘* Made believe to spar at Paul with great 
science,” Dickens. 

2. To dispute; to quarrel in words; to wrangle. 

Spiir,n. 1. A feigned blow; as, to make a spar at 
a person. Dickens, 

2. A contention with the fists; a contest at spar- 
ring or boxing. 

Spar/a-ble, n. [Corrupted from sparrow-bill, q. v.] 
A small nail used by shoemakers. 

Spar/a-drap, n. [Kr. sparadrap, It. sparadrappo, 
N. Lat. sparadrapa, sparadrapum.] A cere-cloth, 
[ Obs.] Wiseman. 

Spavr/aége, nm. Asparagus. See ASPARAGUS. 

Spar’a-gts, Obs. or vulgar.] Bp. Taylor. 

Spir’ble, v.¢. [O. Fr. esparpiller, to scatter.] To 
scatter; to disperse; to rout. [Obs.] 

The king’s host was sparbled and chased. Fabyan. 

Spiir/-déck, n. (Naut.) The upper deck of a ves- 
sel; especially, in a frigate, the deck which is con- 
tinued in a straight line from the quarter-deck to the 
forecastle, and on which spare spars are usually 
placed. Totten. 

Spare (4), v.t. [imp. & p. p. SPARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SPARING.] [A-S. sparian, O. H. Ger. sparén, spa- 
ron, N. H. Ger. & D. sparen, Icel. & Sw. spara, 
Dan. spare. See SPARE, a.| 

1. To hold as scarce or valuable; to retain as pre- 
cious; to use frugally; to dispense cautiously; to 
save, 

Thou thy Father’s thunder didst not spare. Milton. 

2. To part with reluctantly; to suffer to go; to 
allow to be taken away; to give up; to grant. 

Where angry Jove did never spare 
One breath of kind and temperate air. Roscommon. 

3. To do without; to dispense with; to be de- 

prived of. 


I could have better spared a better man, Shak. 
Nor can we spare you long. Dryden. 

4. To omit; to forbear. 
Be pleased your politics to spare. Dryden. 


5. To saye from danger or punishment; to for- 
bear to inflict or harm; hence, to treat tenderly. 
Spare us, good Lord. Com. Prayer. 
Dim sadness did not spare 


Celestial visages. Milton. 
Man alone can whom he conquers spare. Waller. 
6. To withhold from. 
Spare my sight the pain 
Of seeing what a world of tears it cost you. Dryden. 


7. To save or gain, as from some engrossing occu- 
pation or pressing necessity. 


All the time he could spare from the necessary cares of his 
weighty charge, he bestowed on prayer and serving oe Bod: 
Knolles. 


Spare, v.i. 1. To be frugal; not to be profuse. 
2. To live frugally; to be parsimonious, 
Who at some times spend, at others spare, 


Divided between carelessness and care. Pope. 
3. To forbear; to be scrupulous. 
To pluck and eat my fill I spared not. Milton. 


4. To use mercy or forbearance; to forgive; to 
be tender. 
The king... was sparing and compassionate toward his sub- 
jects. Bacon. 
Spare, a. [compar. SPARER; superl. SPAREST ; — 
not used in all the senses of the word.] [A-S. spar, 
Proy. Ger. sper, spdr.] 
1. Scanty; not abundant or plentiful; as, a spare 
diet. 
2. Parsimonious; chary; sparing. 
He was spare, but discreet of speech. Carew. 
3. Over and above what is necessary, or which 
may be dispensed with; not wanted, or not used; 
superfluous; as, I have no spare time, ‘If that 
no spare clothes he had to give.” Spenser, 
4. Held in reserve, to be used in an emergency; 
as, a spare anchor. 
5. Lean; wanting flesh; meager; thin. 
O, give me your spare men, and spare me the great ones. Shak. 








SPARKLE 


6. Slow. [Obs. or local.] Grose. 


Syn.—Scanty ; parsi i : : lean: 
Mane, we Y; parsimonious ; superfluous ; lean ; 
Spare,n. 1. Parsimony ; frugal use. [Obs.] Bacon. 
. An opening in a petticoat or similar garment; 
a placket. [Obs.] 

_ 3. The act of sparing; moderation. [ Obs.] ‘ Kill- 
ing for sacrifice, without any spare.” Holland. 
_4. That which is spare, or over and above; espe- 
cially, an extra rolling of the ball in the game of 
tenpins, or one gained by knocking down all the 

pins with two balls. 

Spare/ful, a. Sparing; chary. [Obs.] Fuirfax. 

Spare/ful-ness, n. The quality of being spareful; 
sparingness. [Obs.] 

Spare/ly, adv. In aspare manner; sparingly. 

Spare/ness,n. [A-S. spdrness.] The state of being 
lean or thin; leanness. : 

Spar/er, mn. One who spares, or avoids unnecessary 
expense. 

Spare/-rib, n. [Eng. spare, a., and rib; L. Ger. 
rippspeer, ribbespeer.] The piece of a hog taken 
from the side, consisting of the ribs with little flesh 
on them. 

Spir/ge-fae/tion, n. [From Lat. spargere, to 
strew, and facere, to make.] The act of sprinkling. 
[ Obs. ] Swift. 

Spir’Ser,n. [See supra.] A copper cylinder used 
by brewers for dashing or sprinkling. Simmonds. 

Spir’-hawk, n. See SPARROW-HAWK. 

Spir/-huing, a. Hung with spar, as a cave, 

Spar/ing, a. 1. Scarce; little. 

Of this there is with you sparing memory, or none. Bacon. 

2. Scanty; not plentiful; not abundant; as, a 
sparing diet. 

3. Saving; parsimonious; chary. 

Virgil, being so very sparing of his words, . 
translated as he ought in any modern tongue. Dryden. 

Spar/ing-ly, adv. Inasparing manner; not abun- 
dantly ; frugally ; parsimoniously ; abstinently ; 
moderately; seldom; cautiously; tenderly. 

Spar/ing-ness, n. The quality of being sparing; 
parsimony; want of liberality; caution. 

Spiirk, n. [A-S. spearca, D. spark, sperk, sprank, 
sprankel, sprenkel, from A-S. and O. H. Ger. sprin- 
gan, to spring, or allied to Lat. spargere, to scat- 
ter. 

1. A small particle of fire or ignited substance 
which is emitted from bodies in combustion. 
Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward. Joby. 7. 

2. A small, shining body, or transient light; a 
sparkle. 

3. That which, like a spark, may be kindled into 
a flame or action; a feeble germ; an undeveloped 
seed; an elementary principle; a feeble beginning ; 
asmall portion. “If any spark of life be yet re- 
maining.” Shak. ‘‘ Like little sparks of diamonds.” 
Fuller, ‘* Vital spark of heavenly flame.” Pope. 

We have here and there a little clear light, and some sparks 
of bright knowledge. Locke. 

Bright gem instinct with music, vocal spark. Wordsworth. 

4. A brisk, showy, gay man. 

The finest sparks and cleanest beaux, 

5. A lover; a gallant; a beau. 

Spirk,v.i. 1. To emit particles of fire; to sparkle. 
[ Obs.) Spenser. 
2. To play the spark or lover. ‘A sure sign that 
his master was courting, or, as it is termed, spark- 
ing, within.” W, Irving. 

Spirk/-ar-rést/er, nm. A contri- 

Spiirk/er, vance to 
prevent the escape of sparks, while 
it allows the passage of gas;— 
chiefly used in the chimney of a 
wood-burning locomotive. [U. S.] 

Spiirk’-eyed (-id), a. Bright-eyed. 

Spiirk/ful, a. Lively; brisk; gay. 


+. can never be 


Prior. 


[ Obs.] Camden. 
Spiirk’/ish, a, 1. Like a spark; 


airy; gay. Walsh. 
2. Showy; well-dressed; fine. 
Spirk/le (spirk/l), m. [Diminu- 
tive of spark.] A little spark; a 
scintillation, 
The shock was sufficiently strong to strike out some spar/les 
of his fiery temper. Prescott. 
Spiirk/le (spirk/1), v.t. [imp. & p. p. SPARKLED ; 
Dp. pr. i vb. N. SPARKLING.] [D. sparkelen. See 
supra. 
1. To emit sparks; to send off small ignited par- 
ticles, as burning fuel, and the like. 
2. To appear like sparks; to glitter; to glisten; 
as, a brilliant sparkles ; sparkling colors. 
3. To twinkle; to scintillate; as, sparkling stars. 
4. To exhibit an appearance of animation; to 
flash as with sparks; to glisten. 
I see bright honor sparkle through your eyes. Diilton. 


5. To emit little bubbles, as certain kinds of liq- 
uors; as, sparkling wine. 

Syn.—To shine; glisten; scintillate; radiate; cor- 
uscate. f 
Spirk/le (spirk/1), v.é. 1. To shine with; to emit, 
as light or fire. ‘‘ Eyes that sparkle fire.” Dryden. 

2. To throw about; to scatter. [Obs.] Sackville. 
3. To spread abroad as a report; to divulge. 





Spark-arrester. 
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SPARKLER 


Spiirk/’ler, n. One who, or that which, sparkles; 
one whose eyes sparkle. 


Spirk/’let, x. A smallspark. [Obs.] Cotion. 
Spiirk’li-mess, n. Vivacity. [Obs.] Aubrey. 
Spirk/ling, p. a. Emitting sparks; glittering; 


lively; as, sparkling wine; sparkling eyes. Sce 
SHINING. ‘ 

Spirk/ling-ly, adv. Inasparkling manner; with 
twinkling or vivid brilliancy. 

Spiirk/ling-ness, n. The quality of being spark- 
ling; vivid and twinkling luster. . 
Soe n. [Scot. sparling, spirling, Ger. spier- 
_ ling, spiering, D. spiering, from L, Ger. spier, a 

little point; Fr. éperlan.] Asmelt. [Obs. or Prov. 


Eng. Cotgrave. 
Spiir/lyre, n. [A-S. spear-lira.] The hinder part 
Wycliffe. 


or calf of the leg. ae 4 
Spa/roid (Synop., § 130), a [Fr. sparoide, from 
Lat. sparus, the gilt-head, and Gr. etdos, likeness. ] 
(ichth.) Belonging to a family of spinous-finned 
fishes which includes the gilt-head, sea-bream, and 
porgee. 
Spiir/-pié¢e, n. (Arch.) The collar-beam of a roof; 
span-piece, ; Guilt. 
Spir’poil, v.¢. [O. Fr. esparpiller, to scatter.] To 
scatter; to spread abroad; to disperse. [Obds.] 
Spar/row, nn. [O. Eng. sparwe, A-S. spearwa, spe- 
ara, Goth. sparwa, M. H. Ger. sparwe, Dan. spurv, 
spurre, Sw. sparf, Icel. sporr, O. H. Ger, sparo, O. 
& Prov. Ger. spar, N. H. Ger. sperling.] (Ornith.) 
One of several species 
of small _ passerine 
birds, having conical 
bills, and feeding on in- 
sects and seeds. The 
common sparrow, or 
house-sparrow of Eu- 
rope (Passer [or Frin- 
gilla] domestica), is 
noted for its familiari- 
ty, its attachment to its 
young, its voracity, and 
its fecundity. 


Sparrow. 


He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age! 
Spar/roOw-bill, n. [So called from the shape. ] 
small nail; a cast-iron shoe-nail; a sparable. 
Spar/rOw-grass,n. [Corrupted from asparagus. ] 
Asparagus. [Vulgar.] See AS- 
PARAGUS. 
Spar/row-hawk, 1. [A-S. 
spear-hafoc, sptir-hafoc, spur- 
habuc, Dan. spurvehdg, Sw. . 
sparfhok.| (Ornith.) A small * 
species of short-winged hawk. 
[Written also spar-hawk.] 5 
t= The Falco (or Astur) nisus is ih 
called sparrow-hawk, by way of em- Mi 
inence, in England. The American ‘f(y (7g i) 
sparrow-hawk is the Falco (or Tin- \ We 
nunculus) sparverius, a bird of a ¥ 
cinnamon color, with white neck 
and markings. 
Spar/row-wort (-wiirt), 7. 
(Bot.) An evergreen shrub of the 
genus Hrica (#. passerina). 
Spir’/ry, a. (From Eng. spar.] 
Resembling spar, or consisting 
of spar; having a confused crystalline structure; 
spathose. 


Sparry tron (Min.), carbonate of iron, or spathic iron. 


Spiirse,a. [compar. SPARSER; superl. SPARSEST. | 
Lat. sparsus, p. p. of spargere, to strew, scatter ; 
t. sparso, Pr. & O. Fr. espars, N. Fr. épars.] 

1. Thinly scattered ; set or planted here and 
there; as, a sparse population. 

2. (Bot.) Not opposite, nor alternate, nor in any 
apparent regular order; scattered ;— applied to 
branches, leaves, peduncles, and the like. 

Spirse, v.t. [Lat. spargere, sparsum ; It. spargere, 
Pr. esparger, esparser, Sp. esparcir, Pg. espargir, 
OLE: ee) To disperse. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Spirs/ed-ly, adv. Inascattered manner. [Obs.] 

Spiirse/ness,n. The state of being sparse; thin- 
ness; scattered state; as, sparseness of population. 

Spar'sim, adv. (Lat., from spargere, to scatter.] 
Sparsely; scatteredly; here and there. 

Spiir/tan,a. [Lat. Spartanus.] (Geog.) Of, or per- 
taining to, Sparta, especially to ancient Sparta; 
hence, hardy; undaunted; as, Spartan souls; Spar- 
tan bravery. 

Spiir/ter-ie, n. [Sp. esparto, grass-hemp, Lat. spar- 
tum, Gr. orapré6v.] A kind of woven work made of 
the blades of the Lygewm Spartum and Stipa tena- 
cissima, kinds of grass used in Spain, Provence, 
and other countries for making ropes, mats, bas- 
Kets, nets, and mattresses. Loudon. 

Spar’y,a. Sparing; parsimonious. [0bs.] 

Spagm,7. [Fr. spasme, Pr. espasme, Sp. espasmo, 
pasmo, It. spasmo, spasimo, Lat. spasmus, Gr. onac- 
pos, from ondery, ongv, to draw, to cause conyul- 
sion. 

1. (Med.) An involuntary and morbid contraction 
of one or more muscles or muscular fibers. 

(# Spasms are either clonic or tonic. In clonic spasms, 
the muscles or muscular fibers contract and relax alter- 
nately in very quick succession. In tonic spasms, the mus- 


Shak. 
A 
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cles or muscular fibers contract in a steady and uniform 
manner, and remain contracted for a comparatively long 
time, as in tetanus. Some cases of spasm appear to be 
intermediate between these two varieties. 
2. A sudden, violent, and perhaps fruitless effort ; 
as, a spasm of repentance. , 
Spas-miat/ie-al, @ Spasmodical. [Obs.] Blount. 
Spas-m6odie, a, (Fr. spasmodique, It. spas- 
Spas-m6d/ie-al, modico, Gy. cnacpodns, from 
oracu6s, a convulsion, and étdos, likeness. ] 
1. Relating to spasm; consisting in spasm; as, a 
spasmodic affection. 
2. Soon relaxed or exhausted; convulsive; as, 
spasmodic industry. 
Spas-m6d/ie, n. (Med.) A medicine good for re- 
moving spasm; an anti-spasmodic. 
Spas-m6l/o-Sy, n. [Gr. cracpés, spasm, and déyos, 
account.] A discourse on spasms. Dunglison. 
Spas/tie, a. [Fr. spastique, Lat. spasticus, Gr. 
oracrtkos, from oraey, to draw. See SPASM.] Re- 
lating to spasm; spasmodic. 
Spas-ti¢/i-ty (-tis/I-ty), n. 1. A state of spasm. 
2. The tendency to, or capability of suffering, 


spasm. 
Spat, imp. of spit. [Rare.] See Sprr. j 
Spat, n. [From the root of spit; that which is 
ejected. ] 
1. The young of shell-fish. Woodward. 
2. (Cf. Pat.] A slight blow. Halliwell. 


3. Hence, a petty combat; a little quarrel or dis- 
sension. [Local U. S.] 

Spa-tan’/gus,7. [Lat. spatangius, 
Gr. orarayyns, a kind of sea-ur- 
chin.] (Zodl.) A genus of pedicel- 
late echinodermatous animals. Pllirec 

Spatch’-cedck, n. ee on 
from dispatch and cock, or perhaps \ 
from spit an cock, like spitch-cock. 
See Sprrcn-cock.] <A fowl killed 
and immediately broiled for some 
sudden oceasion. Halliwell. _. 

Spa’tha, n. ([Lat.] (Bot.) The Violet Spatangus 
same as SPATHE, q. Vv. (S. purpureus). 

Spa-tha/ceotis, a. (Bot.) Having a spatha; re- 
sembling a spathe ; spathal, 

Spa/thal, a. (Bot.) Furnished with 
aspathe; as, spathal flowers. Howitt. 

Spathe, n. [Lat. spatha, Gr. ora$n, 
Fr. spathe, It. spata.] (Bot.) The 
calyx or bract of a spadix opening or 
bursting longitudinally, in form of a 
sheath; asheath-formed involucre, as 
in the Indian turnip. 

Spathed (spathd), a. (Bot.) Havinga 
spathe or calyx like a sheath. 

Spath/ie,a. [Fr. spathique, from Fr. 
& Ger. spath, spar.} Like spar; foliated or lamel- 
lar; spathose. 

Spathic tron (Min.), carbonate of iron, an ore of iron 
ee a foliated structure, and a yellowish or brownish 
color. 

Spath/i-form, a. [N. Lat. spathum, spar, and Lat. 
Jorma, form.) Resembling spar in form. ‘ The 
ocherous, spathiform, and mineralized forms of 
uranite.” Lavoisier, Trans. 

Spath/ose, Ls [Fr. spaté (see SpaTHA), It. spa- 

een toso, from spato, N. Lat. spathwm, 
spar. 

1. (Bot.) Having a spathe; resembling a spathe; 
spathaceous; spathal. 

2. (Min.) Having the characters of spar; sparry; 
spathic. Dana. 

Spath/i-late,a. Spatulate. See SPATULATE. 

Spia/tial, a. Of, or pertaining to, space. 

Spa/tial-ly, adv. In aspatial manner; with refer- 
ence to space. 

Spa/ti-ate (spa/shi-at), v. 7. [Lat. spatiari, spatia- 
tus, from spatium. See SrAce.] Torove; to ram- 
ble. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Spat/ter, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SPATTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. SPATTERING.] [From the root of spit. Cf. 
SPUTTER. ] 

1. To sprinkle with a liquid or with any wet sub- 
stance, as water, mud, or the like; as, to spatter a 
coat; to spatter the floor; to spatter the boots with 
mud. 

Upon any occasion, he is to be spattered over with the blood 
of his people. Burke. 

2. To injure by aspersion; to defame; to soil. 

3. To throw out in a defamatory manner; as, to 
spatter foul speeches. [Obs.] Shak. 

Spat/ter,v.i. To throw out of the mouth in a scat- 
tered manner; to sputter. See SPUTTER. 

That mind must needs be irrecoverably depraved, which, 
... tasting but once of one just deed, spatters at it, and ab- 
hors the relish ever after. Milton, 

Spiat/ter-dash/es, n. pl. [From spatter and dash.] 
Coverings for the legs, to keep them clean from 
water and mud. 

Spat/tle,n. Spittle. [Obs.] Bale. 

Spat/tle,n. A spatula. See SPATULA. 

Spat/tling-pdp/py, n. [From Prov. Eng. spattle 
to spit. Cf. Ger. schaummohn, i. e., foam-poppy. 
(Bot.) Aplant; Silene inflata. 

Spatts, n. pl. A kind of small spatterdashes, reach- 
ing only a little above the ankle. Crabb. 

Spat/i-la, n. [Lat. spatula, spathula, diminutive 
of spatha, a spattle; Fr. spatule, It. spatola, Sp. 





Spathe. 





SPEAK 


espatula. Cf, SPADE.] <A thin, broad-bladed knife, 

having both of its edges somewhat sharp, used for 

spreading plasters, and for various other purposes, 

Spat/t-late, a. [Also written spathulate.] 

N. Lat. spatulatus, from Lat. spatula; 
fr. spatulé. See supra.| (Nat. Hist.) 

Shaped like a spatula, or like a battledoor, 

being roundish, with a long, narrow, } 

linear base. 

Spav/in, n. [O. Fr. esparvain, N. Fr. 
éparvin, Sp. esparavan, It. spavenio, spa- 
vento, from O. Fr. espervier, Pr. esparvier, 

Ger. sparwari, a sparrow-hawk, 

because this disease makes the horse raise 

the infirm leg, like a sparrow-hawk. 

(Far.) A swelling in or near some of the joints of 

a horse, by which lameness is produced. 

Blood or bog spavin, a distention of one of the small 
mucous sacs on the inside of the hock, occasioned by a 
checking of the free course of the blood through the sub- 
cutaneous vein of the hock.— Bone spavin, a diseased 
condition of certain bones of the hock, in which the car- 
tilaginous substance which unites them to the shank- 
bone becomes bony, causing a considerable enlargement 
of the parts, and attended by lameness, Youatt. 


Spav/ined, a. Affected with spavin. 

Spaw,n. Thesameas Spa. See Spa. 

Spawl, v.7. [imp. & p. p. SPAWLED; p. pv. & vb. n. 
SPAWLING.] [A-S. spatlian, spaetlian. See infra.] 
To throw saliva from the mouth in a scattering 
form ; to disperse spittle in a careless, dirty manner. 

Why must he sputter, spawl, and slaver it? Swift. 

Spawl,n. [A-S. spatl, spxtl, from spxtan, aoe 
to spit, allied to spiwan, Eng. spew; O. H. Ger. 
speihhala, speichilla, N. H. Ger. spescia 

1. Saliva or spittle thrown out carelessly. 

2. [See Spauu.] A splinter or fragment, as of 
wood or stone, 

Spawl/ing, n. Saliva thrown out carelessly ; spawl. 

Spawn,7n. [It has no plural.] [Prov. Ger. spin, 
spunn, spinn, suck, milk drawn from the breast, O. 
D. spene, spenne, spinne, sponne, juice, milk, spene, 
breast, teat, O. H. Ger. spunni, udder, A-S. spanu, 
spana, Prov. Eng. spean, spene, a teat, from O. H. 
Ger. spanian, spenian, spenén, to milk, Cf. 
SPANE. ] 

1. The eggs of fish or frogs when ejected. 

2. Any product or offspring; —used contemptu- 
ously. Roscommon. 

3. (Gardening.) The buds or branches produced 
from underground stems. 

4. (Bot.) The white fibrous matter forming the 
matrix from which fungi are produced; the myce- 
lium of fungi. 

Spawn, v. t. 
2. SPAWNING. 

1. To produce or deposit, as fishes do their eggs. 

2. To bring forth; to generate ; — used contemptu- 
ously. f 

These orders have spawned much since our last civil pointe 

uller, 

Spawn, v.7. 1. To deposit eggs, as fish or frogs. 

2. To issue, as offspring ; — used contemptuously. 

Spawn/er,n. The female fish. 

The spawner and the milter of the barbel cover their spawn 
with sand. Walton. 

Spay,v.t. [imp. & p. p. SPAYED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
aa {[Cf. Armor. spachein, spaza, to geld, 
W. yspaddu, to exhaust, to empty, dyspaddu, to 
geld, Lat. spado, a eunuch, Gr. oradwy, from oraety, 
ondy, to draw out.] To extirpate the ovaries of; to 
castrate ; — said only of female animals. 

aa nm. [See supra.] The male of the red deer in 

is third year, 

Spay/’ade, n. 
spay. 

Spéak, v.i. [imp. SPOKE (SPAKE, nearly obsolete) ; 
Pp. P. SPOKEN (SPOKE, collog. or rare); p. pr. & vb. 
n. Seis [A-S. sprecan, spreocan, specan, L. 
Ger. & D. spreken, Sw. spraka, sprakas, O. H. Ger. 
sprehhan, N. H. Ger. sprechen.} ; 

1. To utter words or articulate sounds, as human 
beings; to express thoughts by words; as, the or- 
gans may be so obstructed, that aman may not be 
able to speak. ‘ 

Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth. 1 Sam. iii. 9. 


2. To express opinions; to talk; to converse; to 


Mol 





Spatulate. 


ees & p.p. SPAWNED; p. pr. & vb. 


(Her.) A stag in his third year; a 


dispute, 
An honest man, sir, is able to speak for himself, when the 
knave is not. . 


3. To utter a speech, discourse, or harangue; to 
utter thoughts in a public assembly; as, a man may 
be well informed on a subject, and yet too diffident 
to speak in public, 

Many of the nobility made themselves popular by speaking 
in Parliament against those things which were most grateful 
to his majesty. Clarendon. 

4. To discourse; to make mention. 

Lucan speaks of a part of Casar’s army that came to him 
from the Leman Lake. Addison. 

5. To give sound; to sound. 

, Make all your trumpets speak. Shak. 

To speak with, to converse with; as, let me speak with 
my son.— Zo speak well for, to be a commendatory or 
favorable indication of. ; 

Syn.—To say; tell; talk; converse; discourse; ar- 
ticulate; pronounce. 


a, €, 1, 6, ti, F, long; a, €, i, 5, ti, ¥, short; care, fiir, last, fgll, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; déne, for, dg, wolf, food, foot; 


: SPEAK 


. Sptak, v. t. 1. To utter with the mouth; to pro- 

; nounce; to utter articulately, as human beings. 
They sat down with him upon the ground seven days and 

seven nights, and none spake a word unto him. Job ii. 13. 


Speak the word only, and my servant shall be healed. 
Matt. viii. 8. 


2. To declare ; to proclaim; to celebrate, 
It is my father’s music 
To speak your deeds. Shak. 
{ Report speaks you a bonny monk. WW. Scott. 
r 3. To talk or converse in; to utter or pronounce, 
as in conversation jas, to speak Latin. 
4. To address; to accost,. 
: He will smile upon thee, put thee in hope, and speak thee 
fair. Lcclus. 
5. To exhibit; to make known. 
f Let heaven’s wide circuit speak 
The Maker's high magnificence. 
6. To express silently, or by signs. 
7. To communicate; as, to speak peace to the 
troubled soul. 
To speak a ship (Naut.), to hail and speak to her cap- 
tain or commander. 


Spéak’a-ble, a. 1. Capable of being spoken. 
2. Having the power of speech; able to speak. 
[Rare.] Milton. 

Spéak/er,n. 1. One who speaks. 

No other speaker of my living actions. Shak. 
2. Especially, one who utters or pronounces a 
discourse; usually, one who utters a speechin pub- 
lic; as, the man is a good speaker, or a bad speaker. 
3. One who is the mouthpiece of others; espe- 
cially, one who presides over, or speaks for, a delib- 
erative assembly, preserving order and regulating 
the debates; a chairman; as, the speaker of the 
Hlouse of Commons; the speaker of a House of Rep- 


Milton. 


resentatives. 
Spéak/er-ship, ”. The oflice of speaker. 
Spéak/ing,n. 1. The actof uttering words; dis- 
course. 


2. Public declamation. 
Spéak/ing-trimp/et, n. An instrument some- 
what resembling a trumpet, by which the sound of 
the human voice may be so intensified as to be con- 
veyed to a great distance. 

Spéak/ing-tibe, n. A tube within the walls of 
a building for communicating from one room to 
another. 

Spéar, n. [A-8. spere, speore, spiore, Icel. spior, 
Dan. spdr, O. H, Ger. sper, N. H. Ger. speer, Lat. 
sparus.]| 

1. A long, pointed weapon, used in war and hunt- 
ing, by thrusting or throwing; a lance. 

They shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks. Micah iv. 3. 

2. A sharp-pointed instrument with barbs, used 
for stabbing fish and other animals. 

| 3. A shoot, as of grass; a spire. 

; Spéar,v.t. [imp. &p.p.SPEARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

) SPEARING.] To pierce with a spear; to kill with a 

f 

L 





spear; as, to spear a fish. 
Spéar, v. i. To shoot into a long stem, as some 
plants. See SPIRE. 
Sptar’er, n. 
Obs. 
Sptar/-foot, n. The off foot behind; —said of a 
horse’s foot. 
Spéar’-grass,n. 1. A long, stiff grass. Shak. 
2. (Bot.) A species of Poa, a large, smooth- 


stalked meadow grass, 
an 
3 3 
“i 


Spear-heads. 


Mortimer. 
One who uses a spear; a spearman. 


[U. #.] _ 
Spéar’-hand, 7. The 
hand in whicha horse- 
man holds a spear; 
the right hand. Crabb. 
Spéar’-héad,n. The 





pointed end ofaspear, 
% Spéar’man, n.; pl. , 
SPEAR/MEN. One who \ 1 
is armed with a spear. | 
Spéar/mint, n. (Bot.) B " 


A plant; Mentha viri- 
dis ; aspecies of mint. 
Spéar’-this/tle (this/l), ». A certain plant. 
Spéar/wort (-wirt), ». (Bot.) A certain plant; 
the popular name of the Ranunculus flammula. 
Spéeht,n. [See Sprrcur.] A woodpecker. See 
Spricut.| [ Obs. or local.] Sherwood. 
Spe/cial (P sh/al), a. (Fr. spécial, Pr. special, 
especial, Sp. & Pg. especial, It. speciale, speziale, 
Lat. specialis, from species, a particular sort, kind, 
or quality. Cf. ESPECIAL. 
1. Pertaining to, or constituting, a species or sort. 
A special idea is called by the schools a “species.” Tatts. 


2. Particular; peculiar; different from others; 
extraordinary ; uncommon. 

Our Savior is represented every where in Scripture as the 
special patron of the poor and afflicted. Atterbury. 

To this special evil an improvement of style would apply a 
special redress. Di inecey. 

3. Appropriate; designed for a particular pur- 
pose or person; as, a special act of Parliament or 
of Congress. 

4. Limited in range; confined to a definite field 
of action or discussion; as, a special dictionary, 
that is, one on some particular subject. 


Spé/cial, n. 1. A particular. 


Spé/ci-al/ity (sptsh/I-al/i-+ty¥), n. 


Spécial -i-za/tion, n. 


Spé/cie (spe/shy), n. 


Spé/ciés (spe/shéz), n. sing. & pl. 
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5, Chief in excellence. 
The king hath drawn 
The special head of all the land together. Shak. 

ln special, particularly. Milton. — Special adminis- 
tration (Law), an administration limited to certain speci- 
fied effects or acts, or one granted during a particular 
time or the existence of a special cause, as during a con- 
troversy respecting the probate of a will, or the right of 
administration, &c. Williams. — Special agency, an 
agency confined to an individual transaction. Story.— 
Special batl, bail above, or to the action, sureties who 
undertake that, if the defendant is convicted, he shall 
satisfy the plaintiff, or surrender himself into custody. 
Tomlins. Wharton.— Special constable, one appointed 
for a particular occasion. Bowvier.— Special damage, 
a damage resulting from the act complained of, but not 
the necessary or natural consequence of it. — Special de- 
murrer, a demurrer for some defect of form in the oppo- 
site party pleading, in which the cause of demurrer is 
particularly stated. — Special deposit, a deposit made of 
a specific thing to be kept distinct from others. — Special 
grace (Theol.), the renewing and sanctifying influences 
of the Holy Spirit, as distinguished from common grace, 
which only awakens and convicts. &dwards.— Special 
injunction, an injunction granted on special grounds, 
arising out of the circumstances of the case. Daniell.— 
Special issue, an issue produced upon a special plea. 
Stephens. — Special jury, a jury, consisting of persons of 
some particular calling, station, or qualification, which is 
called upon motion of either party, when the cause is 
supposed to require it. Wharton.— Special partner, a 
limited partner; a partner with a limited or restricted 
responsibility ; — unknown at common law.— Special 
partnership, a limited or particular partnership ;—a term 
sometimes applied to a partnership in a particular busi- 
ness, operation, or adventure. — Special plea in bar, a 
plea setting forth particular and new matter, distinguished 
from the generalissue. Bouwvier.— Special pleader, one 
who devotes himself to the drawing of common law plead- 
ings, and the like. Wharton.— Special pleading, the al- 
legation of special or new matter as distinguished from a 
direct denial of matter previously alleged on the other 
side. Bouvier. The popular denomination of the whole 
science of pleading. Stephens. The phrase is sometimes 
popularly applied to the specious, but unsound, argumen- 
tation of one whose aim is victory, and not truth. Bw7- 
rill. — Special property, a qualified or limited property, 
as in wild animals, things found or bailed, during pos- 
session. — Special session, an extraordinary session.— 
Special statute or law, a private act of the legislature, 
such as respects a private person.— Special verdict, a 
special finding of the facts of the case, leaving to the 
court the application of the law to them. Wharton. 

Syn.— Peculiar; appropriate; specific; distinctive. 
See PECULIAR. 

[ Obs.] 


[Rare.] 


Hammond. 
2. One especially appointed. 


Spé/cial-ist (spésh/al-ist), n. One who devotes him- 


self to a specialty. 
[See infra.] 
1. A particular or peculiar case; a particularity. 
2. The special or peculiar mark or characteristic 
of a person or thing; that for which a person is 
specially distinguished; an object of special atten- 
tion; a special occupation or object of attention; 
aspecialty. See SPECIALTY. 


Strive, while improving your one talent, to enrich your 
whole capital asa man. Itis in this way that you escape from 
the wretched narrow-mindedness which is the characteristic 
of every one who cultivates his speciality alone. Bulwer. 

We'll say, instead, the inconsequent creature man,— _ 

For that’s his speciality. i, B. Browning. 

Think of this, sir, . . . remote from the impulses of passion, 
and apart from the specialities—if I may use that strong re- 
mark — of prejudice. Dickens. 

On these two general heads all other specialities are de- 
pendent. Hooker. 


3. An attribute or quality peculiar to a species. 
The act of specializing, or 
making special; particularization. 


Spé/cial-ize (spésh/al-iz), v. t. 


1. To mention specially ; to particularize. [Obs.] 
2. To apply to some specialty or limited object; 
as, specialized knowledge. 


Spé/cial-ly (spésh/al-l¥), adv. 


1. In aspecial manner; particularly; especially. 
2. For a particular purpose; as, a meeting of the 
legislature is specially summoned. 


Spé/cial-ty (sptsh/al-ty), n. [Fr. spécialité, It. spe- 


zialta, spezialita, Sp. especialidad. | 

1. Particularity. 

Specialty of rule hath been neglected. 

2. A particular or peculiar case. 

3. (Zaw.) A contract, or obligation, under seal; 
a contract by deed; a writing, under seal, given as 
security for a debt particularly specified. 

Chitty. Bouvier. Wharton. 
Let specialties be therefore drawn. Shak. 

4. That which is the special or particular mark 
of any person or business; that for which a person 
is distinguished, or which he makes an object of 
special attention; speciality. 

Men of boundless knowledge, like Humboldt, must have 
had once their specialty, their pet subject. C. Kingsley. 
[See SrrcrEs, 7, and cf, It. 
in tspecie, in cash or ready money.] Copper, silver, 
or gold, coined, and used as a circulating medium 
of commerce; hard money; coin. 

{[Lat., a sight, 


outward appearance, shape, form, a particular sort, 
kind, or quality, a species, from specere, to look, be- 
hold; It. spezie, specie, Sp. & Pg. especie, Pr. espe- 
cia, specia, Fr. espéce.] 


Shak. 





Spe-ciffie, a. 
Spe-cif/ie-al, 





Spe-ciffie, n. 


Spe-ciffie-al-ly, adv. 


SPECIFICALLY 


1. Visible or sensible presentation; appearance; 
a sensible percept received by the imagination; an 
image. [fare.] e 

The species of letters illuminated with indigo and violet. 

Wit, . . . the faculty of i Pena 

vieloee aculty of imagination in the wri i 
searches over all the memory for the species or Faeas Of thoes 
things which it designs to represent. Dryden. 

{7 In the scholastic philosophy, the species was sen- 
sible and intelligible. The sensibie puaéledy was that in 
any material object which was in fact discerned by the 
mind through the organ of perception, or that in any ob- 
ject which rendered it possible that it should be perceived. 
The sensible species, as apprehended by the understand- 
ing in any of the relations of thought, was called an in- 
telligible species. ‘* An apparent diversity between the 
Species visible and audible, is, that the visible doth not 
mingle in the medium, but the audible doth.” Bacon. 


2. (Logic.) A group of individuals agreeing in 
common attributes, and designated by a common 
name; a conception subordinated to another con- 
ception, called a genus, or generic conception, from 
which it differs in containing or comprehending 
more attributes, and extending to fewer individuals. 
Thus MAN is a species, under ANIMAL as a genus}; 
and MAN, in its turn, may be regarded as a genus 
with respect to European, American, or the like. 

3. (Nat. Hist.) A permanent class of existing 
things, or beings, associated according to attributes, 
or properties which are determined by scientific ob- 
servation. 

(2 These attributes differ in the different sciences. 
In those sciences (as mineralogy and chemistry) which 
relate to inorganic substances, objects possessing the 
same definite chemical structure, and which are funda- 
mentally the same in crystallization and optical charac- 
ters, are classed as belonging to a species. In the king- 
dom of life, a species is an ideal group of individuals 
resembling each other in essential characteristics, and 
capable of indefinitely continued fertile reproduction 
through the sexes. It may be considered as correspond- 
ing to specific amount or condition of concentered force 
defined in the act or law of creation, but subject to a 
limited range of variation in accordance with the uni- 
versal law of mutual reaction or sympathy among the 
forces. A form resulting from variation which may be 
perpetuated by any mode of propagation, is called a 
variely or race. 

4. Sort; kind; variety; as, a species of low cun- 
ning; a species of generosity; a species of cloth. 

5. Coin, or coined silver and gold, used as a cir- 
culating medium; specie. [Obs.] 

There was, in the splendor of the Roman empire, a less 
quantity of current species in Europe than there is now. 

6. A public spectacle or exhibition. | Obs.] 

7. (Pharmacy.) (a.) A simple; a component part 
of acompound medicine, (6.) A compound powder 
of any kind, Quincy. 

8. (Civil Law.) The form or shape given to mate- 
rials; fashion or shape; form; figure. Burrill. 

[Fr. spécifigue, It. specijico, Sp. 
especifico, N. Lat. specificus, from 
Lat. species, a particular sort or kind, and facere, to 
make. See SPECIES. ] 

1. Pertaining to, characterizing, or constituting a 
species; possessing the peculiar property or prop- 
erties of a thing, which constitute its species, and 
distinguish it from other things; as, the specific 
form of an animal or a plant; the specific qualities 
of a plant or a drug; the specific distinction between 
virtue and vice. 

Specific difference is that primary attribute which distin- 
guishes each species from one another. Watts. 

2. Tending to specify or make particular; defi- 
nite; limited; precise; as, a specific statement. 

3. (Med.) Exerting a peculiar influence over any 
part of the body; preventing or curing disease by a 
peculiar adaptation, and not on general principles ; 
hence, the idea of certainty, or infallibility, often at- 
tributed to specifics. 

In fact, all medicines will be found specific in the perfection 
of the science. Coleridge. 

Specific character (Nat. Hist.), a circumstance or cir- 

cumstances distinguishing one species from every other 
species of the same genus. — Specific gravity (Physics), 
the weight that belongs to an equal bulk of each body. 
See Gravity. — Specific heat, the quantity of heat re- 
quired to raise the temperature of a body one degree, 
taking as the unit of measure the quantity required to 
raise the same weight of water one degree; thus, the 
specific heat of mercury is 0.033, that of water being 1.000. 
— Specific legacy (Law), a bequest of a particular thing, 
as of a particular animal or piece of furniture, specified 
and distinguished from all others. Wharton. Burriil.— 
Spectfic name (Nat. Hist.), the name which, appended 
to the name of the genus, constitutes the distinctive 
name of the species ;— originally applied by Linnzus to 
the essential character of the species, or the essential dif- 
Jerence. The present specific name he at first called the 
trivial name. 
(Med.) A remedy which exerts a 
special action in the prevention or cure of a dis- 
ease; an infallible remedy, or one supposed to be 
infallible, 

His parents were weak enough to believe that the royal 
touch was a specific for this malady. Macaulay. 

0@ Probably no such remedy exists. Mercury in 
syphilis, and sulphur in the itch, haye been regarded as 
the strongest examples. Dunglison. 
In a specific manner; ac- 
cording to the nature of the species; definitely ; 
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SPECULUM ~ 


Thy specular orb 
Apply to well-dissected kernels, lo! 
In each observe the slender threads 
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Speckled bird, a person who differs so much from the 
company he is in as to be an object of suspicion or dis- 


SPECIFICALNESS 


particularly. ‘Those several virtues that are spe- 
cifically requisite to a due performance of duty.” 





South, | trust. ; Of first beginning trees. ‘Philips. 
Human reason . . . differs specifically from the fantastic rea- | Spéck/led-ness, n. The state of being speckled. 3. Affording view. [Rare.] Milton. 
son of brutes. Grew. The man who directs in cut- ’ 


Spéck’/sion-eer’, . 
ting up the speck or blubber;—so called among 
whale-tishers, 

Spéckt, nn. [See Sprraut.] A woodpecker. 


Specular tron (Min.), an ore of iron occurring fre- 
quently in crystals of a brilliant metallic luster. Dana. 
Spée/ii-late, v. 7. [imp.& p. p. SPECULATED; p. 
pr. & vb. Nn. SPECULATING.] Lat. speculari, 


Spe-ciffie-al-mess,n. The state or quality of being 
specific. 
Spe-cif/i-eate, v. ¢. [See Sprciry.] To show, See 


SPEIGHT. 


mark, or designate the species, or the distinguishing 
particulars of; to specify. [Obs.] _ pe 
Spé¢/iti-ea/tion, n. [Fr. spécisication, It. specijfi- 
cazione, Sp. especificacion, L. Lat. specijicatio.] 

1. The act of specifying, or determining, by a 
mark or limit; notation of limits. 

This speciyication or limitation of the question hinders the 
disputers from wandering away from the precise point of in- 
quiry. Watts. 

2. The designation of particulars; particular 
mention; as, the specification of a charge against 
a military or naval officer. ; 

3. A written statement containing a minute de- 
scription or enumeration of particulars, as of charges 
against a public officer, the terms of a contract, and 
the like; also, a single article alleging a particular 
act, in a charge of official misconduct. — f 
Spe-ciffie-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
specific; particular mark of distinction. 

Spéoi-fy, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SPECIFIED; p. py. & 
vb. N. SPECIFYING.] [Fr. spécijier, Pr. specijicar, 
especificar, Sp. & Pg. especijicar, It. & L. Lat. spe- 
cijicare. See SpeciFic.| To mention or name, as 
a particular thing; to designate in words, so as to 
distinguish from other things; as, to specify the 
uses of a plant; to specify the articles one wants to 


Spée/ta-ele (-kl), n. 


Spée/ta-eled, a. 


Spee-tae/i-lar, a. 


Obs. or Prov. Eng. | 

[Fr. spectacle, Sp. espectacu- 
lo, It. spettacolo, Lat. spectaculum, from spectare, 
to look at, to behold, v. intens. from specere, id.] 

1. Something exhibited to view; usually, some- 
thing presented to view as extraordinary, or as 
unusual and worthy of special notice; a remarkable 
or noteworthy sight; a show. 

O, piteous spectacle! O, bloody times! Shak. 

2. (pl.) An optical instrument consisting of two 
lenses set in alight frame, and used to obviate some 
defect in the organs of vision. 

3. (pl.) Hence, something that aids the intellectual 
sight. 

Shakespeare... needed not the spectacles of books to read 
nature. Dryden. 

Syn.—Show ; sight; exhibition ; representation ; 
pageant. 

Furnished with spectacles ; 

“ As spectacled she sits in 

Keats. 
1. Pertaining to shows; of the 


wearing spectacles. 
chimney nook.” 


nature of a show. 
2. Of, or pertaining to, spectacles, or glasses for 
the eyes. Hickes. 


Spée/ii-la/tion, n. 


speculatus, to spy out, observe, from specula, a 
lookout, from specere, to look; It. speculare, Sp. 
especular, Fr. spéculer.] 

1. To consider by turning an object in the mind, 
and viewing it in its different aspects and relations ; 
to meditate; to contemplate ; as, to speculate on 
political events. 

2. (Com.) To purchase with the expectation of 
a contingent advance in value, and a consequent 
sale at a profit; — often in a somewhat reproachful 
sense of unsound or hazardous transactions; as, to 
speculate in coffee, or in sugar, or in bank-stock, 


Spée/i-late, v. ¢. To consider attentively; as, to 


speculate the nature of a thing. [Opel Browne. 

(Lat. speculatio, Fr. spécula- 
tion, fe speculacio, Sp. especulacion, It. specula- 
zione. 

1. The act of speculating; as, (a@.) Examination 
by the eye ; view. [Obs.] (6.) Mental view of 
any thing in its various aspects and relations; 
contemplation; intellectual examination. 

Thenceforth to speculations high or deep 5 
I turned my thoughts. Milton. 


(c.) (Com.) The act or practice of buying land or 


goods, &c., in expectation of a rise of price and of 
selling them at an advance, as distinguished from a 
regular trade, in which the profit expected is the 
difference between the retail and wholesale prices, 
or the difference of price in the place where the 
goods are purchased and the place to which they 
are to be carried for market. 

Sudden fortunes, indeed, are sometimes made in such 
places, by what is called the trade of speculation. A, Smith. 

2. The conclusion to which the mind comes by 
speculating; mere theory ; view ; reflection ; con- 


Spée/tant, a. 
Spee-ta/tion, 7. 


Looking forward. 

[Lat. spectatio. See SPECTACLE. 
Regard; respect. [Obs.] Harvey. 

Spee-ta/tor, n. [Lat. spectator, Fr. spectateur, 
Sp. espectador, It. spettatore.| One who looks on; 
one who sees or beholds; a beholder; one person- 
ally present at any exhibition; as, the spectators of 
a show. 

Syn. — Looker-on; beholder; observer; witness. 


Spéec/ta-t0/ri-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, a spec- 


purchase. 
He has there given us an exact geography of Greece, where 
the countries and the uses of their soils are specified. Pope. 
Spéc/i-men,n. [Lat., from specere, to look, to be- 
Mold. ] A part, or small portion, of any thing, or 
number of things, intended to exhibit the kind and 
quality of the whole, or of what is not exhibited; a 
sample; as, a specimen of a man’s handwriting; a 
specimen of painting or composition; a specimen of 
one’s art or skill. 


Syn.—Sample ; model; pattern.—SpPECIMEN, SAM- tator. [Rare.] Addison. jecture. 

PLE. <A specimen is a representative of the class of things | Spee-ta/tor-ship, n. [Rare.] ‘Speculations which originate in guilt must end in ruin. Bp. Hall. 
to which it belongs; as, a specimen of photography. A 1. The act of beholding. Shak. From him Socrates derived the principles of morality, and 
sample is a part of the thing itself, designed to show the 2. The office or quality of a spectator. Addison. most part of his natural soerulanene Sir W. Seastn, 
quality of the whole; as, a sample of sugar or of broad- | Spee-ta/tress, ) n. [Lat. spectatrix, Fr. spectatrice foo 

cloth. A cabinet of minerals consists of specimens; if 2| Gy ee-ti/trix, iS nmeenecianniomelt spettatrice. | 3. The act or result of scientific or abstract 
part be broken off from any one of these specimens, it is | ” a female} ae eK P 1 £ ae sarnanee Ae 5 tate 56 sf thinking ; philosophical or metaphysical speculation, 
a sanuple of the mineral to which it belongs. ‘ Several STATS DO ROTC SE OTTO OS CISD Rie Sa ota Liee a 4. Power of sight. [0bs.] 

persons have exhibited specimens of this art before mul- | _ the whole scene. Jeprey. ‘Thou hast no speculation in those eyes. Shak. 


‘**T design this but for 
Wood- 


titudes of beholders.”’ Addison. 
a saan of what I hope more fully to discuss.” 
ward. S 
Spt/ci-ds/i-ty (-shi-6s/I-t¥), n. The state of being 
specious. [fare.] “ Professions built so largely on 
speciosity, instead of performance.” Carlyle. 
Spé/ciotis (spé/shus), a. [Lat. speciosus, from 
species, look, show, appearance, from specere, to 
look, to behold ; Fr. spéciewx, Sp. especioso, It. 
specioso, spezioso.] 
1. Obvious; showy; manifest; open. 
The rest, far greater part, 
Will deem in outward rites and specious forms 
Religion satisfied. Milton. 
2. Apparently right; superficially fair, just, or 
correct ; appearing well at first view; plausible; 
as, specious reasoning ; a speciows argument. 
“ Misled for a moment by the specious names of 
religion, liberty, and property.” Macaulay. 
Syn.—Plausible; showy; ostensible; colorable ; feasi- 
ble. See PLAUSIBLE. 


Spe/ciotis-ly, adv. 


Spée/ii-la-tist, n. One who speculates or forms 
theories; a speculator; a theorist. ‘*The very in- 
genious speculatist, Mr. Hume.” Knox. 

Spé¢/ii-la-tive, a. [Fr. spéculatif, Pr. especulatiu 
Sp. & Pg. especulativo, It. speculativo, specolativo. | 

1. Given to, or concerning, speculation; involy- 
ing, or formed by, speculation; ideal; theoretical; 
not established by reason; imaginary. ‘‘ The mind 
of man being by nature speculative.” Hooker. 

2. Pertaining to vision; also, prying; inquisitive ; 
curious. [Rare.] Bacon. 

3. Pertaining to speculation in land, goods, and 
the like. < 

The speculative merchant exercises no one regular, estab- 
lished, or well-known branch of business. A, Smith. 

Spée/ii-la-tive-ly, adv. 1. In a speculative man- 
ner; in contemplation ; ideally ; theoretically ; in 
theory only, not in practice. 

2. In the way of speculation in lands, goods, and 
the like. 

Spée/ii-la-tive-mess, n. 


Spée’ter,)n. [Fr. spectre, Sp. espectro, It. spettro, 
Spée’tre, from Lat. spectrum, an appearance, 
image, from specere, to look.]} 
1. An apparition; a ghost. i 
The ghosts of traitors from the bridge descend, 
With bold, fanatic specters to rejoice. Dryden. 
2. Something made preternaturally visible. 
Spée/tral, a. 1. Pertaining to a specter; ghostly. 
He that feels timid at the spectral form of evil, is not the 
man to spread light. I, W. Robertson. 
2. Pertaining to a spectrum; as, spectral colors. 
Spee-trél/o-gy, n. The science of chemical analy- 
sis, by means of the lines of spectra as modified by 
the volatilization of different elements. 
Am. Journal of Science. 
Spée/tro-sedpe, n. ([Lat. spectrum and Gr. cxo- 
mety, okénreosat.] An optical instrument for form- 
ing and examining spectra, particularly those pro- 
duced by flames in which different substances are 
volatilized, so as to determine, from the position of 
the spectral lines, the composition of the substance. 
Am. Journal of Science. 





In aspecious manner; with a The state of being 


: pacake ere i Spiteltrum, n.; pl. SPHe/TRA, [Lat. Nee Spec-| _ speculatvie, or of consisting in speculation only. 
‘a +3 pl. eR eCU AMY. : 
Teo chee with show of right; as, to reason TER. | tak Spée/a-1a/tor, n. [Lat. speculator, Fr. spéculateur, 
Spé/ciowis-mess, n. The quality of being specious; 1. ‘A visible form; something seen. Darwin. | Sp. especulador, It. speculatore, specolatore.)} 


2. (Opt.) The several colored and other rays of 1. One who speculates or forms theories. 


plausible appearance; fair external show; as, the 
speciousness of an argument. 
Spéck, n. [A-S. specca, L. Ger. spaak.] 

1. A small place in any thing that is discolored 
by foreign matter, or is of a color different from 
that of the main substance; a spot; a stain; as, 
a speck on paper or cloth. “Gray sand, with black 
specks.” Anson. 

2. A very small thing. 

Many bright specks bubble up along the blue Egean. Landor. 

e: The blubber of whales and other marine mam- 
mals. 

Speck-falls (Naut.), falls or ropes rove through blocks, 
for hoisting the blubber and bone of a whale. Ogilvie. 

Syn.— Spot; stain; flaw; blemish. 

Spéck, v.t. [imp. & p.p. sPECKED (sptkt); p. pr. 

& ee. N. SPECKING.] ‘To stain in spots or drops; to 
spot. 
epee mn. The same as Spick. 

Speck and span new, spick and span new. See SPrcK. 
Speck/le (sptk/l), n. [Dim. of speck; D. spiki:el.] 

A little spot in any thing, of a different substance or 
color from that of the thing itself; a speck. 
Spéck’le rae v. t. [imp. & p. Pp. SPECKLED; 

p. pr. & vb. nm. SPECKLING.] To mark with small 
spots of a different color; to variegate with spots of 
a different color from the ground or surface of, 

The diction is still too much speckled with strange words. 

Jeffrey. 








which light is composed, separated by the refraction 
of a prism or other means, and exhibited either as 
spread out on a screen or by direct vision. 


Chemical spectrum, the rays of the solar spectrum 
which produce chemical effects, as in photography, hav- 
ing their maximum influence at and beyond the violet 
rays. — Chromatic spectrum, the visible, colored rays of 
the solar spectrum, exhibiting the seven principal colors 
in their order, and covering the central and larger por- 
tion of the space of the whole spectrum. — Ocular spec- 
trum, an image which the eye, after viewing an object 
attentively, and then turning from it, sees of the object in 
its complementary colors, as a green image seen after 
viewing a red wafer lying on white paper. — Solar spec- 
trum, a spectrum formed by solar light, especially as 
thrown by a prism on a screen in a darkened room. — 
Spectrum analysis, chemical analysis effected by com- 
parison of the different relative positions and qualities of 
the fixed lines of spectra produced by flames, in which 
different substances are burned or evaporated, each sub- 
stance having its own characteristic system of lines. — 
Thermal spectrum, the heating rays of the solar spec- 
trum, which have their maximum effect at and beyond 
the red rays. 


Spée/ii-lar, a. [Lat. specularis, Fr. spéculaire, 


Pr. specular, Sp. especular, It. speculare. See 
SPECULUM. ] 

1. Having the qualities of a speculum or mirror; 
having a smooth, reflecting surface; as, a specular 
metal; a specular surface. 

2. Assisting sight. [Obs.] 


Spée/a-la-to/ri-al, a. 


Spée/u-la-to-ry, a. 


Spée/a-list, n. 


Sptelu-liom, n.; pl. SPE€/0-LA, 


In-the earlier part of the seventeenth century, a speculator 
who had dared to affirm that the human soul is by nature im- 
mortal. Macaulay. 

2. An observer; acontemplator. [Obs.] Browne. 

3. A spy; a watcher. [Obs.] Broome. — 

4. (Com.) One who buys goods, land, or other 
things, with the expectation of a rise of price, and 
of deriving profit from such advance. 

Speculatory; speculative, 
[ Obs.] 

[Lat. speculatorius.] 

1. Exercising speculation; speculative. Carew. 
2. Intended or adapted for viewing or espying. 
One who observes or considers; an 
[Rare.] Goldsmith. 
[Lat., from spe- 
cere, to look, behold; It. speglio, specchio, Pg. es- 
pelho, Pr. espelh, Sp. espejo, UH. Ger. & D. spiegel, 
L. Ger. spegel, speigel, speil, Icel. spegill, Sw. spe- 
gel, Dan. speil. 

1. A mirror or looking-glass. 

2. A reflector of polished metal, especially such 
as is used in reflecting telescopes, made of an alloy 
of copper and tin, or of a coating of silver deposited 
on a surface of glass. 

3. (Surg.) An instrument for dilating certain 
passages of the body, and throwing the light within 
them, thus facilitating their examination, or sur- 
gical operations. 

4. (Nat. Hist.) A bright spot, often iridescent, 


observer. 
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SPED 


upon animals, as upon the tails of peacocks, the 
wings of ducks, and the like. 

Speculum metal, an alloy used for making the reflect- 
ors of telescopes and other instruments, usually consist- 
ing of thirty-two parts of copper, and fifteen of tin, with 
sometimes a small proportion of arsenic added to im- 
prove the whiteness. 


‘Sptd, imp. & p. p. of speed. See SPEED. 

Speeg¢e, n. Species; kind; sort. Lone] B. Jonson, 

Speech, n._ [A-S. sprac, spec, L. Ger. sprake, D. 

spraak, O.H. Ger. sprahha, N.H. Ger. sprache, Sw. 
sprak, Dan. sproy. See SPEAK.] 

1. The faculty of uttering articulate sounds or 
words, as in human beings; the faculty of express- 
ing thoughts by words or articulate sounds; the 
power of speaking. 

2. That which is spoken; words, as expressing 
ideas; language. 

The acts of God to human ears 
Can not without process of speech be told. Milton. 

3. A particular language, as distinct from others ; 
a tongue; a dialect, 

There is no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard. Ps, xix. 3, 

4. Talk; mention; common saying. 

The duke did of me demand 
What was the speech among the Londoners 
Concerning the French journey. 

5. A formal discourse in public; oration; 
yangue. 

The constant design of these orators, in all their speeches, 
was to drive some one particular point, Swift. 

6. Any declaration of thoughts. 

I, with leave of speech implored, replied. Milton. 

Syn.—Harangue; language; address; oration. See 
HARANGUE and LANGUAGE. 

Speech, v. 7. To make a speech; 
[ Obs. and rare.] 

Speech/ful, a. Full of speech or words; uttering 
many words; voluble; loquacious. [| Rare.] 

Speech /ifi-ea/tion, n. The act of speechifying; 
—used hur orously or in contempt. 

Speech /i-fy, v. 7. fat & p.p. SPEECHIFIED ; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. SPEECHIFYING.] [Eng. speech and Lat. 
Sacere, to make.] Tomake aspeech; to harangue; 
— used derisively or humorously. 

Speech/ing, n. The act of making aspeech. [0Obs.] 

Speech/less, a. 1. Destitute or deprived of the 

faculty of speech. 

2. Not speaking fora time; dumb; mute; silent. 

“ Speechless with wonder, and half dead with fear.” 

Addison. 

The state of being speech- 


* 


Shak. 
ha- 


to harangue. 


Speech/less-ness, n. 
less; muteness, 
Speech’/-mak/er, n. One who makes speeches; 
one who is accustomed to speak in a public assembly. 
Speed, v. i. [imp. & p. p. SPED, SPEEDED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. SPEEDING.] [A-S. spédan, from spoéwan, O. 
H. Ger. spuoan, spudan, spudn, to succeed, A-S. 
spéd, O.H. Ger. spuot, prosperity, haste; L. Ger. 
spdden, spoden, spuden, N. H. Ger. sputen, D. spoe- 
den. Cf. Gr. oreddery, to make haste.] 
1. To make haste; to move with celerity. Shak. 
2. To attain what one seeks for; to advance in 
one’s enterprise; to prosper; to succeed. 
He that’s once denied will hardly speed. Shak. 
3. To have any condition, good or ill; to fare, 
Ships heretofore in seas like fishes sped ; 
The mightiest still upon the smallest fed. Waller. 
Speed, v.¢. 1. To cause to make haste; to dispatch 
with celerity; to send forth as a messenger; hence, 
to hasten; to hurry. 
He sped him thence home to his habitation. Fairfax. 
2. To help forward; to assist onward; to aid; 
to cause to succeed. ‘‘ With rising gales that sped 
their happy flight.” Dryden. 
3. To hasten to a conclusion; to execute ; to 
bring to a result. 
4. To bring to destruction; to ruin; to kill. 
A dire dilemma! either way I’m sped / 
If foes, they write, if friends, they read, me dead. Pope. 
tz In the phrase God speed, there is probably a mis- 
take in considering it as equivalent to-may God give 
you success. The true phrase is, probably, good speed ; 
good, in Saxon, being written god. I bid you or wish 
you good speed, that is, good success. 
Syn.—To dispatch; hasten; accelerate; hurry. 
Speed, n. [A-S. spéd, 0. H. Ger. spuot. See supra.] 
1. The moving or causing to move forward with 
celerity ; swiftness; quickness. 
2. Prosperity in an undertaking; favorable issue, 
that is, advance to the desired end; success, 
O Lord God of my master Abraham, I pray thee, send me 
good speed this day. Gen, xxiv. 12. 
8. Start; advance. ‘ The speed of this my book 


for a term or two.” fuller, 
God speed. See supra. 
Syn.—Haste; swiftness; celerity; quickness; dis- 


patch; expedition; hurry; acceleration. See Haste. 
Speed/er, n. 1. One who, or that which, speeds. 
2. A kind of machine for forwarding things in 
manufacture. 
Speed/ful, a. Full of speed; hasty. [Obs.] 
Speed/ful-ly, adv. In a speedful manner; speedily, 
Speed/i-ly, adv. Ina speedy manner; quickly; 
with haste, 
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Speed/i-ness, n. The quality of being specay; 
quickness; celerity; haste; dispatch. 

Speed/well, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Ve- 
ronica, one species of which has sometimes been 
used as a substitute for tea, Loudon. 

Speed/y, a. [compar. SPEEDIER; superl. SPREDI- 
EST.] [A-S. spédig.] Not dilatory or slow; quick; 
swift; nimble; hasty; rapid in motion; as, a speedy 
flight; on speedy foot. 

I will wish her speedy strength. 

Speer, v.¢. Toask. See SPERE. 

Speet,v.¢. [D. speten. See Spit.] To stab. [Obs.] 

Speight (spat), n. [Written also specht, speckt, 
q.v.; O. H. Ger. speht, speh, N. H. Ger. specht, allied 
to Lat. picus.| (Ornith.) A kind of large wood- 
pecker. [Obs. or Prov, Lng.] 

Speiss (spis), n. [Ger. speise, food; mixed metal, 
for bells, &c.] (Min.) Copper nickel, consisting of 
nickel and arsenic. Ure. 

Spél/ding, n. <A dried haddock. Simmonds. 

Sptlk, n. [A-S. spelc, spilc, a little rod by which a 
thing is kept straight, a splint for binding up broken 
bones, Icel. spidik, a small rod on aloom, spilkur, 
a splint, spelkur, pl., spokes; Sw. spjiilke, spjiile, D. 
spalk.| A small stick or rod used in thatching; a 
splinter. [Prov. Eng.] Grose. 

Spéll, n. spelk or splinter. [Obs.] Holland. 

Spéll,n. [See SPELL, v.¢.] 1. The relief of one 
person by another in any piece of work; a turn of 
work; a change; as, a spell at the pumps. 

Their toil is so extreme that they can not endure it above 
four hours in a day, but are succeeded by spells. Carew. 

2. A gratuitous helping forward of another’s 
work; as,a wood-spell. [U.S.] 

3. A short period; a brief time; a little while; 
a season; as, a spell of warm weather, 

Spéll, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SPELLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SPELLING.] [A-S. spelian, to supply another’s 
place, speling, spelung, a turn, change.] To supply 
whe nee of; to take the turn of, at work; to relieve; 
to help. 

Spéll,n. [A-S. spell, history, tale, speech, a magic 
charm or song, O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. spel, spil, Icel. 
spiall, conversation, Goth. spill. ] 

1. A story; atale. [Obs. Chaucer. 
2. A verse or phrase repeated for its magical 
power; hence, any charm. 
Start not; her actions shall be holy; 
You hear my spell is lawful. Shak. 
Begin, begin; the mystic spell prepare. Milton. 

Spéll, v.t. [imp.& p.p. SPELLED, or SPELT; p. pr. 
& vb.n. SPELLING.]  [A-S. spellian, M. H. Ger. & 
D. spelien, Goth. spillon, to relate, narrate. ] 

1. To tell; to relate; toteach. [Obs.] Wotton. 

2. To discover by characters or marks; to read; 
— with owt; as, to spell out the sense of an author. 

A rude, unwritten blank, sent into the world only to read 
and spell out a God in the works of creation. South. 

3. To tell or name the letters of, as a word; to 
enumerate in order, as letters. 

4. To write or print with the proper letters; to 
form, as words, by correct orthography. 

The word “satire” ought to be spelled with 7, and not 


Shak. 


with y. Dryden. 
5. To charm; to fascinate; to bewitch. ‘Spelled 
with words of power.” Dryden. 
He was much spelled with Eleanor Talbot. Sir G. Buck. 


6. To constitute; to measure. 
The Saxon cs een when seven kings put together did 
spell but one in effect. Fuller. 
Spt, v.i. 1. To read, or learn to read. [?.] Milton. 
2. To form words with the proper letters, either 

in reading or writing. 

Buel bound) a. Arrested or locked up by a spell 
or charm, 
Spéller, n. 
spelling. 

2. A book containing exercises in spelling; a 
spelling-book, [U.S.] | 
Spéll/ful, a. Abounding in spells or charms, 
Here, while his eyes the learned leaves peruse, 
Each spellful mystery explained he views. Hoole, 
Spéll/ing, n. 1. The act of naming the letters of a 
word, or the act of writing or printing words with 
their proper letters. 
2. The manner of forming words with letters; 
orthography ; as, bad spelling is disreputable. 
Spéll/ing-book (27),n. A book for teaching chil- 
dren to spell and read; a speller. 
Spéll/-land, n. A land of spells or charms. 
Sptll’-work (-wirk), n. Power of magic; that 
which is wrought by magic. 
Like those Peri isles of light 
That hang by spell-work in the air. T. Moore. 
Spélt,n. [A-S., L. Ger., & D. spelt, O. H. Ger, 
spelza, spelzo, spelta, spelt, N. H. Ger. spelz, spelt, 
spaltkorn, from spalten, O. H. Ger. spaltan, to split, 
on account of the deep splits or cuts of the ears; 
Lat. spelta, It. spelda, spelta, Sp. espelta, Pr. espeu- 
ta, Fr. épeautre. See infra.] (Bot.) A species of 
grain (the Triticwm spelta), much cultivated for 
food in Germany and Switzerland;—called also 
German wheat. 
Spélt, n. A mineral used to promote fusion of 


[ Obs. and rare.] 


1. One who spells; one skilled in 


metals. See SPALT. 
Spélt,v.t.& i. [O. H. Ger. spaltan, N. H. Ger, 
spalten.] To split; to spalt. [0bs.] Mortimer. 








SPERMARY 


Spél/ter,n. [L. Ger. spialter, H. Ger. & D. spiauter. 
See PEWTER.] Zinc. 
Spe-liine’,n. (Lat. spelwnca, cave.] A cavern; a 
cave. [Obs. Piers Plowman, 
Spénge, n. [O.Fr. despense, N. Fr. dépense, buffet, 
buttery, from O. Fr. despendre, to spend, distribute, 
Lat. dispendere, dispensuwm. See DISPENSE.|] A 
place where provisions are kept; a buttery; a lard- 
er; a pantry. 
In one large aperture,... called his spence, or “ pantry,” 


were hung the carcasses of a sheep or ewe, and two cows 
lately slaughtered. W. Scott. 


Bluff Harry broke into the spence, 
And turned the cowls adrift. 
Spén/¢cer, n. [From spence.] 

1. One who has the care of the spence or buttery. 
[ Obs. Promptorium Parvulorum. 

2. [From Lord Spencer, who first wore it, or 
brought it into fashion,] A short over-jacket worn 
by men or women, 

3. (Naut.) A fore-and-aft sail, abaft the fore and 
main masts, set with a gaff and no boom; a trysail 
carried at the foremast or mainmast. 

Spencer-mast (Naut.), a small mast just abaft the fore 
and main masts, for hoisting the spencer. Dana. 

Sptnd, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SPENT; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SPENDING.] [A-S. spendan, dspendan, N. U. Ger. 
spenden, O. H. Ger. spendon, spenton, from Lat, 
expendere or dispendere, to weigh out, to expend, 
opera It. spendere, Dan. spendere, Sw. spen- 
dera. 

1. To weigh or lay out; to dispose of; to part 
with; as, to spend money for clothing. 

Why do ye spend money for that which is not bread? Jsa. lv. 2. 
Spend thou that in town. Shak. 

2. To bestow for any purpose ; — often with on or 

upon. 


Tennyson. 


I...am never loth 
To spend my judgment. Herbert. 

3. To consume; to waste; to squander; to ex- 
haust; as, to spend an estate in gaming or other 
vices. 

4. To pass, as time; to suffer to pass away; as, 
to spend a day idly. 

5. To exhaust of force or strength; to waste; to 
wear away; as, the violence of the waves was spent. 
“Their bodies spent with long labor and thirst.” 

Knoles. 
Heaps of spent arrows fall and strew the ground. Dryden. 

Spent ball (Gun.), a ball shot from a fire-arm, which 
reaches an object without having sufficient force to pene- 
trate it. Crabb. 

Spénd, v.i. 1. To make expense; to make dispo- 
sition of money; as, he spends like a prudent man, 

2. To be lost or wasted; to vanish; to be dissi- 
pated; to be consumed, 

The vines they use for wine are so often cut, that their sap 
spendeth into the grapes. Bacon. 
The sound spendeth and is dissipated in the open air. Bacon. 

3. To prove inthe use. [Rare.] 
Butter spent as if it came from the richer soil. 

Spénd/er,. 1. One who spends. 
2. A prodigal; a lavisher; a spendthrift. 
Spénd/thrift, 2. One who spends money profusely 
or improvidently ; a prodigal; one who lavishes his 
estate. 
wextravagants f¢ a. 


Sir W. Temple. 


Like a spendthrift; prodigal; 
extravagant. [ Obs.] 

Spér, v. ¢t. [Written also sperr.] [A-S. sparrian, 
O. H. Ger. sparian, sperran, N. H. Ger. sperren, 
Icel. sperra, Sw. spdrra, Dan. spirre, sperre. See 
SPAR, v. a To shut in; to support; to inclose; to 
fasten. [Obs.] ‘‘To sper the gate.” Spenser. 

Spe/ra-ble, a, fiat sperabilis, from sperure, to 
hope; It. sperabile, Sp. esperable, O. Fr. espérable.] 
Within the range of hope; proper to be hoped for; 
possible. [Obs.] Bacon, 

Spér’a-ble, n, The same as SPARABLE, q. V. 

Spér/age, n. Asparagus; sparage. [Obs. or vul- 
gar.) Sylvester. 

Spé@/rate, a. [Lat. speratus, hoped for, p. p. of 
sperare, to hope.| Hoped for, or to be hoped for. 
[Rare.] Bouvier. 

Spére, v. ¢t. [Written also speer.] [A-S. spyrian. 
See SPAR, v. 7.) To ask; to inquire; to speer. 
[Scot. and the north of Ireland. } Halliwell. 

Spérm (14),n._ [Fr. sperme, Pr. & Sp. esperma, It. & 
Lat. sperma, Gr. onéppa, gen. orépparos, from orei- 
pewv, to sow. | 

1. Animal seed, especially that of the male. 
2. Spermaceti. [A colloquial contraction.] 
3. Spawn of fishes or frogs. 

Sptrm/a-cé@/ti, n. [Lat. sperma, sperm, and cefus, 
Gr. xijros, any large sea-animal, a whale.] A fatty 
matter obtained chiefly from the head of the cacha- 
lot, or spermaceti whale. When separated from the 
oil and purified, it is a white, semi-transparent, brit- 
tle, lamellar, crystalline mass, and is much used for 
making candles. ; Ure. 

Sptrm/a-¢é/ti-whale, n. (Zodl.) The cachalot, 
or species of whale from which spermaceti is ob- 
tained ; —called also sperm-whale, See CACHALOT, 

Sptrm/a-phore,n. [Gr. oréopa, sperm, and opds, 
bearing, from ¢épew, to bear.) (Bot.) That part of 
the ovary from which the ovules arise; the placenta, 

Sptrm/a-ry, n. (Anat.) The spermatic gland or 
glands of the male. Dana, 
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SPERMATHECA 


Spérin/a-thélea,n.; pl. SPERM A-THE’ C2, [Gr. 
oméppa, seed, and Sijxn, case, or receptacle.] (Hn- 
tom.) A cavity in female insects for receiving the 
sperm from the male, Carpenter. 

Sper-matie, a. ([Fr. spermatique, Pr. sper- 

Sper-mat/ie-al, matic, Sp. espermatico, It. sper- 
matico, Lat. spermaticus, Gr. omepparixés. See 
SperM.] Pertaining to, or consisting of, the semen, 
or conveying it; seminal; as, spermatic vessels. 

Sptrm/a-tize, v. 7. (Gr. orepuarivery, Pr. sperma- 
tizar. See SperM.] To yield seed; to emit seed, 
or sperm. [Obs.] Browne. 

Sper-mikt/o-céle (Synop., §130),”. [Fr. spermato- 
céle, from Gr. oréppa, sperm, and «7An, a tumor.] 
(Med.) A swelling of the spermatic vessels, or ves- 
sels of the testicles. Coxe, 

Sptrm/a-toid, a. [Gr. o7épya, sced, and etdos, 
form.] Sperm-like; resembling sperm, or semen. 

Sptrm/atolo-Sy,”. [Gr.créppya, seed, and Adyos, 
discourse.] (Med.) A discourse on sperm, or the 
fecundating fluid. Dunglison. 

Sptrm/a-to-phore’, n. [Gr. oréppa, seed, and do- 
p6s, bearing, from pépew, to bear.] (Anat.) A fila- 
ment of the spermatic glands containing the sperm- 


atozoa, especially in the cephalopods. Dana. 
Sptrm/a-toph/o-rotis, a. [See supra.] Produ- 


cing, or bearing, seed or sperm; seminiferous. 

Sptrm/a-to-z0/id, n. [Gr. créppa, onépparos, seed, 
and etdos, form.] 

1. (Physiol.) One of the microscopic motile ani- 
malcular-like particles that exist in the spermatic 
fluid, and are its essential portion;—called also 
spermatozoon. Carpenter. 

2. (Bot.) One of the minute bodies found in the 
antheridia of some cryptogamous plants, and sup- 
posed to be analogous to the spermatozoa of ani- 
mals. 

Spérm/a-t6-zolon, n.; pl. SPERM/A-TO-ZO'A, 

Gr. oréppa, sperm, and (dor, a living being, an an- 
imal, from Gwés, living, from fae, fijv, tolive.} The 
same as SPERMATOZOID, q. V- 

Sptrm/-¢céll, n. (Physiol.) One of the cells in the 
seminal fluid, in which the spermatozoa are de- 
veloped. _ Brande. 

Sper-mid’i-tum, n.; pl. SPER-mMYrp/I-A, [From 
Gyr. oréppa, seed.] (Bot.) A small, dry, indehiscent 
pericarp, containing a simple, free seed; an ache- 
nium. [See Jdlust. of Acheniwm.] 

Sptrm/o-dérm, n. [Fr. spermoderme, from Gr. 
orépua, sperm, seed, and dépya, skin, from dépecv, to 
flay.] (Bot.) The whole integuments of a seed, in 
the aggregate. Lindley. 

Spétrm/-oil, n. Oil obtained from the cachalot, or 
spermaceti whale, 

Sper-m6l/o0-Sist, n. [Gr. oreppodbyos, picking up 
seeds, from omépya, sperm, seed, and déyev, to 
gather, speak.] One who treats of seeds, or who 
collects seeds. [Obs. or rare.] Bailey. 

Sptrm/o-phile, n. [Gr. ovéppna, seed, and ¢gidos, 
loving, fond.] (Zodl.) The prairie squirrel; — ap- 
plied also to different species of the genus Sperm- 
ophilus. See SQUIRREL. 

Sptrm/-whale, n. The spermaceti-whale. 

Spérse, v.¢t. To disperse. [Obs.] Spenser. 

[ Obs.] 


Spét,v.t. Tospit; to throw out. 
Spét,n. Spittle, ora flow. [Obs.] 
Spétch/es,n. pl. Pieces of hides, skin, and the like, 
from which glue is made. Simmonds. 
Spew (spi), v. t. [imp. & p. p. SPEWED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SPEWING.] [A-S. speowian, spiwan, O. Sax. 
spiwan, Goth. speivan, spevan, O. H. Ger. spiwan, 
spihan, spian, spiuwan, spiuuan, M. H. Ger. spiwen, 
spien, N. H. Ger. speien, L. Ger. spijen, D. spouwen, 
spuwen, spugen, O. Fries. spia, Icel. spya, Sw. spy, 
Dan. spye, allied to Lat. spuere.] [Also spue.] 
1. To eject from the stomach; to vomit; to puke. 
2. To cast forth with abhorrence; to eject. 
Spew (spi), v.7. To discharge the contents of the 
stomach; to vomit. 
Spew’er (spi/er), n. 


One who spews. 
Spew’y (spt/y), a. 


Wet; foggy. [Prov. Eng. and 
local U.S.) ! Moreiner. 
Sphag¢/e-late, v. i. [imp. & p. p. SPHACELATED; 
p.pr.& vb. n.SPHACELATING.] [N. Lat. sphacelare, 
sphacelatum, Fr. sphacéler. See SPHACELUS. | 
1. To mortify; to become gangrenous, as flesh. 
2. 'To decay or become carious, as a bone. 
Sphie’e-late, v.t. To affect with gangrene. 
Sphi¢’etate, a. Affected with gangrene; mor- 
Sphiac’/e-la/ted, tified. 
Sphig¢/ela/tion, n. (Med.) The process of be- 
coming, or making, gangrenous; mortification. 
Sphag¢/elits, n. [Gr. opdxedos, Fr. sphacéle, Sp. 
esfacelo, It. sfacelo. } 
1. (Med. & Surg.) The gangrenous part in a case 
of mortification, as of a limb; gangrene. 
2. Death of a bone. 
Spheer’y-lite (49, 52), n. 
SPHERULITE, q. v. 
Sphig/nots,a. [Lat. sphagnum, Gr. cbayvos, bog- 
moss. ] Be,) Of, or pertaining to, plants of the 
genus Sphagnum, or to bog-moss; mossy. Bigelow. 
Sphagnum, n. [Gr. heres, a kind of moss.] 
(Lot.) A genus of plants belonging to the family of 
the mosses, haying white leaves slightly tinged with 
red or green, and found growing in marshy places, 
where they form masses of turf which are often 
used as fuel; bog-moss; peat-moss. Baird. 


ty Coxe. 
(Min.) The same as 


i, €, 1, 6, ti, F, long; &, €, 1, 6, th, ¥, short; care, fir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; déne, for, do, wolf, food, foot; 
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Sphéne,n. [Fr. sphéne, from Gr. odjv, a wedge.] 
(Min.) A mineral composed of silica, titanic acid, 
and lime. Its colors are dull yellow, green, gray, 
brown, and black. It is found usually in thin, 
wedge-shaped crystals. 

Sphé/no-gram,n. [Gr. odiv, opnvés, awedge, and 
ypappa, a letter, from ypapev, to write.] A cunei- 
form or arrow-headed character. See CUNEIFORM, 

Sphé/noid, a. (Fr. sphénoide, sphénoidal, from 

Sphe-noid/al, Gr. odiv, opnvos, a wedge, and 
éidos, likeness.] Resembling a wedge. 

Sphenoid bone (Anat.), an irregularly shaped bone 
situated at the base of the skull on the median line; — 
called also pterygoid bone. 

t= Sphenoid, abbreviated to spheno, is sometimes 
prefixed to the names of the bones or parts adjacent to 
the sphenoid bone, the compound having the signification 
of pertaining or belonging both to the sphenoid bone and 
to the part signified by the other constituent of the com- 
pound; as, spheno-macxillary, relating or belonging to 
the sphenoid and maxillary bones ; spheno-palatine, sphe- 
no-parietal, spheno-temporal, and the like. 

Sphé/moid, n. 1. (Crystallog.) A wedge-shaped 
crystal contained under four equal isosceles tri- 
angles. Dana. 

2. (Anat.) A wedge-shaped compound bone; the 
sphenoid bone. Dunglison. 

Sphér/’al, a. Rounded like a sphere; hence, sym- 
metrical; complete; perfect. 

Sphére,n. [Fr. sphere, Pr. espera, Sp. & Pg. esfera, 
It. sfera, Lat. sphera, Gr. chatpa, Ger. sphire.] 

1. (Geom.) A body contained under a single sur- 
face, which, in every part, is equally distant from 
a point within, called its center. 

2. Hence, any orb or star. 

First the sun, a mighty sphere, he framed. Milton. 

3. (Astron.) (a.) The apparent surface of the heay- 
ens, which seems to the eye spherical and every 
where equally distant, in which the heavenly bodies 
appear to have their places, and on which the vari- 
ous astronomical circles, as of right ascension and 
declination, the equator, ecliptic, &c., are conceived 
to be drawn; an ideal geometrical sphere, with the 
astronomical and geographical circles in their proper 
positions onit. (b.) In ancient astronomy, one of 
the concentric and eccentric revolving spherical 
transparent shells, in which the stars, sun, planets, 
and moon were supposed to be set, and by which 
they were carried, in such a manner as to produce 
their apparent motions. 

4. (Logic.) The extension of a general concep- 
tion, or the totality of the individuals or species to 
which it may be applied. 

5. Circuit of action, knowledge, or influence; 
compass; province; employment. 

6. Rank; order of society; as, persons moying 
in a higher sphere claim more deference, 

7. An orbit; asocket. [Rare.] 

TI could a tale untold whose lightest word 

‘Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres. Shak. 

Armillary sphere. See ARMILLARY.— Doctrine of the 
sphere, the application of the principles of spherical trigo- 
nometry to the properties and relations of the circles of 
the sphere, and the problems connected with them, in 
astronomy and geography, as to the latitudes and longi- 
tudes, distances and bearings, of places on the earth, and 
the right ascension and declination, altitude and azimuth, 
rising and setting, &c., of the heavenly bodies; spherical 
geometry. — Music of the spheres, the music supposed by 
the Pythagoreans to result from the motions of the spheres, 
in the ancient astronomy. — Oblique sphere. See On- 
LIQUE. — Parallel sphere. See PARALLEL. — Right sphere. 
See Ricut. 

Syn.— Globe; orb; circle. See Grose. 

Sphére,v.¢. [imp. & p. p.SPHERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SPHERING.] 

1. To place in a sphere, 

The glorious planet Sol, 
In noble eminence, enthroned and sphered 


Amidst the rest. Shak. 

2. To form into roundness, ‘ Light... sphered 

in a radiant cloud.” Milton. 

Sphére/-mél/o-dy, m. Melody or music of the 

spheres. Carlyle. 

Sphére/-mii/sie, m. The music or harmony of the 

spheres. Ed. Rev. 

Sphér’ie, a, ([Fr. sphérique, Sp. esferico, It. 

Sbheyieel; sferico, Lat. sphewricus, Gr. opat- 
plxos. 


1. Having the form of a sphere; like a sphere; 
globular; orbicular; as, a spherical body. 

2. Pertaining to a sphere. 

3. Relating to the heavenly orbs; planetary. 

We make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, as if we were villains by spherical predominance. Shak. 

Though the stars were suns, and over-burned 
Their spheric limitations. HE. B. Browning. 

Spherical angle, the angle formed on the surface of a 
sphere by the arcs of two great circles. — Spherical case- 
shot, the same as SHRAPNEL, q. Vv. — Spherical co-ordi- 
nates. See CO-ORDINATES. — Spherical excess (Trigo- 
nometry), the excess of the sum of the three angles of a 
spherical triangle over 180°. — Spherical geometry, that 
branch of geometry which treats of spherical magnitudes ; 
the doctrine of the sphere, especially of the circles de- 
scribed on its surface. — Spherical lune (Geom.), a por- 
tion of the surface of a sphere included between two great 
semicircles having a common diameter. — Spherical pol- 
ygon, a portion of the surface of a sphere bounded by 
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the ares of three or more great circles. — Spherical pro- 
jections, the projections of the circles of the sphere upon a 
plane. — Spherical sector. See Sector. — Spherical seg- 
ment, the segment of asphere. See SEGMENT. — Spher- 
ical triangle, a figure on the surface of a sphere, bound- 
ed by the arcs of three great circles which intersect each 
other. — Spherical trigonometry, that branch of trigo- 
nometry which treats ef the relations which exist be- 
tween the several angles and sides of a spherical triangle, 
and the methods of computing any of these parts when 
any three others of them are given. Math. Dict. 


Sphér/ie-al-ly, adv. In the form of a sphere. 

Sphér/ie-al-ness, ) n. [Fr. sphéricité, Sp. esferici- 

Sphe-ri¢/i-ty, dad, It. sfericita.] The state 
or quality of being spherical; roundness; as, the 
sphericity of a drop of water. 

Sphér’i-ele (sfér/1-kl), n.. Asmall sphere. — 

Sphér/ies, n. sing. The doctrine of the sphere; the 
science of the properties and relations of the circles, 
figures, and other magnitudes of a sphere, produced 
by planes intersecting it; spherical geometry and 
trigonometry. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. | 

Sphér/o-graph, 7. [Gr. cpatpa, sphere, and ypa- 
fan to write, describe.] An instrument for facilitat- 

ng the practical use of spherics in navigation and 
astronomy, being constructed of two card-boards 
containing various circles, and turning upon each 
other in such a manner that any possible spherical 
triangle may be readily found, and the measures of 
the parts read off by inspection. 

Sphé/roid (Synop., §1380),. ([Fr. sphéroide, from 
Lat. sphxroides, Gr. cpacpoerdjs, ball-like, spher- 
ical, from o¢atpa, sphere, and cides, form.] A body 
or figure approaching to a sphere, but not perfectly 
spherical; especially, a solid generated by the rev- 
olution of an ellipse about one of its axes, 

Oblate spheroid. See OBLATE. — Prolate spheroid. See 
PROLATE. 

Sphe-roid/al, 

Sphe-roid‘ie, 

Sphe-roid/ie-al, 1. Having the form of a 
spheroid. Cheyne. 
; 2. (Crystallog.) Bounded by several convex 

aces. 

Spheroidal state (Physics), the state of a liquid, as 
water, when, on being thrown on a surface of highly 
heated metal, it rolls about in spheroidal drops or masses, 
at a temperature several degrees below ebullition, and 
without actual contact with the heated surface ; — a phe- 
nomenon due to the repulsive force of heat, the interven- 
tion of a cushion of non-conducting vapor, and the cool- 
ing effect of evaporation. 


Sphe-roid/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being 
spheroidal. [Rare.] 

Sphe-rém/e-ter, n. [Fr. sphérométre, from Gr. 
opatpa, a sphere, and pérpov, measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the thickness of small bodies, 
the curvature of optical glasses, and the like. 

Sphér/o-sid/er-ite (49), n. (Min.) Carbonate of 
iron in spheroidal masses, occurring in trap. Dana. 

Sphér/y-late (52), a. Covered or set with spher- 
ules; having one or more rows of spherules or mi- 
nute tubercles. 

Sphér/ule (sftr/ool), n. [Lat. spherula.] A little 
sphere or spherical body; as, quicksilver, when 
poured upon a plane, divides itself into a great 
number of minute spherwles. 

Sphér’/y-lite (49),n. [Fr. sphérulite. See supra.] 
(Min.) A variety of obsidian or pearl-stone, found 
in rounded grains. 

Sphér’y,a. [Rare.] 1. Round; spherical. Shak, 

2. Belonging to the spheres. 

She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime. Milton. 

Sphig-m6dm/e-ter, m, The same as SPHYGMOME- 
TER, q. V. 7 

Sphine/ter, n. [Gr. ogtyxrip, from odiyyety, to 
bind tight.] (Anat.) A muscle that contracts or 
shuts the opening of an organ, It is more generally 
applied to such as naturally and without volition 
maintain soft openings closed; as, the sphincter of 
the mouth. 

Sphinx, n. [Lat. sphinz, 
Gr. opiyt, usually de- 
rived from odiyyew, to 
bind tight or together, as 
if the throttler.] 

1. (Myth.) A monster 
usually represented as 
having the winged body 
of alion, and the face and 
breast of a young woman; 
—represented also in 
other forms. 

2. (Entom.) A 
genus of lepidop- 
terous insects, the 
species of which are 
commonly called 
hawk-moths. 

3. The Guinea 
baboon; Cynoceph- 
alus papio. 

New Am. Cyc. 

Sphrag/ide,n. [¥r. 
sphragide; Lat. sphragis, sphragidis, Lemnian earth, 
from Gr. cppayis, oppaytdos, a seal; —so called be- 
cause sold in sealed packets.] (J/Zin.) A species of 


UG (Fr. sphéroidal, Sp. esfe- 
rovdal. 








Sphinx. (Zntom.) 
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ocherous clay which falls to pieces in water, with 
the emission of many bubbles; —called also earth 
of Lemnos and Lemnian earth, 

ea n, sing. [Gr. ofpaytortkés, of or 
for sealing, from o¢payis, a seal. The science of 
seals, their history, age, distinctions; a branch of 
diplomatics. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Sphyg/mie, a. [Gr. cdvypyds, the pulse.] Of, or 
pertaining to, the pulse. Dunglison. 

oo steph n. [Gr. opvypés, the pulse, 
and ypdpev, to describe.] (Med.) A contrivance 
for indicating the character of the pulse as to force 
and extent of undulations. Dunglison. 

Sphyg-mdm/e-ter, n. [Fr. sphygmométre, from 
Gr. cfvypés, the pulse, from od fecv, to throb, and 
nérpov,ameasure.|] A sphygmograph. 

Spi/al,n. Aspy; ascout. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Spied, n.; pl. SPi/¢z, [Lat., an ear, as of corn. | 

1. (Surg.) A kind of bandage;—so called from 
its resemblance to a spike of barley. 

2. (Astron.) A star of the first magnitude situ- 
ated in the constellation Virgo. 

Spi/eate, )a. ([Lat. spicatus, p. p. of spicare, to 

Spi’ea-ted,} furnish with spikes or ears, from 
spica, a spike or ear.] (Bot.) Having the form ofa 
spike or ear; arranged in a spike. Lee, 

Spie-ea@’to, p.a. [It., Pp p. of spiccare, to detach, 
to Beet (Mus etached ; separated ;—a 
term indicating that every note is to be performed 
in a distinct and pointed manner. [0bs. or rare.] 

Spice,n. ([O. Fr. espisce, espesce, espece, N. Kr. 
épice, Pr. especia, especi, Sp. & Pg. especia, It. spe- 
zte, L. Lat. espicie, from Lat. species, a particular 
sort or kind, a species, Late Lat. spices, drugs, &c., 
of the same sort. ] 

1. A vegetable production, fragrant or aromatic to 
the smell and pungent to the taste ;— used in sauces 
and in cookery. 

2. Hence, that which resembles spice, or enriches 
or alters the quality of a thing in a small degree, as 
spice alters the taste of athing; aslight flavoring; a 
relish; hence, asmall quantity. ‘So much of the 
will, with a spice of the willful.” Coleridge. 

3. [Fr. espéce, Pr. especia, Sp. & Pg. especie, It. 
specie, spezie.] A sample; aspecies. [Obs.] 

Justice, although it be but one entire virtue, yet is described 
in two kinds of spices. The one is named justice distributive, 
the other is called commutative. Str T. Elyot. 

Spice, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SPICED (spist); p. pr. & 
vb, 1, SPICING. } 

1. To season with spice, or that which resembles 
spice; to mix aromatic substances with; as, to spice 
wine. 

2. To fill or impregnate with the odor of spices. 
“Tn the spiced Indian air, by night.” Shak. 

3. To render nice or dainty; hence, to render 
scrupulous. [Obs.] ‘Spiced conscience.” B, Jon, 

Spice’-bush, n. (Bot.) Spice-wood. 

Spice/-ntit, x. A gingerbread nut. [2£ng.] 

Spi’/cer, n. 1. One who seasons with spice. 

2. One who deals in spice. 

Spi/cer-y,n. [O. Fr. espicerie, N. Fr. epicerie, Pr. 
especiaria, especiairia, Sp. especeria, especieria, 
Pg. especiaria, It. spezieria.]} 

1. Spices in general; fragrant and aromatic vege- 
table substances used in seasoning, 

2. A repository of spices. Addison. 

Spice’-wood, n. (Bot.) An American shrub, the 
bark of which has a spicy taste and odor; the Ben- 
zoin odoriferum (Laurus benzoin of Linnzeus) ;— 
called also Benjamin, wild allspice, and fever-bush. 

Spi-cif’er-otis, a. [Lat. spicifer, bearing spikes or 
ears, from spica, ear, and ferre, to bear.] Bearing 
ears, as corn; producing spikes, as some plants; 
spicate. [Obs.] Bailey, 

Spi’¢i-form, a. (Bot.) Spike-shaped. Gray. 

Spi’ci-ly, adv. In aspicy manner, 

Spi’ci-mess, 7”. The state or quality of being spicy. 

Spick,n. [See SPIKE.] A spike or nail, [Prov. 
ting.) 

Spick and span new, quite new; that is, as new as a 
spike or nail just made and a chip just split. See SPANn- 
NEW. 

Spick’nel, n. oe also spignel.] [Contracted 
from spike-nail, a large, long nail; from the shape 
of its capillary leaves.] (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Athemantium ;— called also, provincially, mald- 
mony, and bearwort. 

Spieose’, a. (Bot.) Having spikes or ears, like 
corn-spikes. Wright. 

Spti-eds/i-ty,n. [From Lat. spica, a spike or ear.] 
The state of having or being full of ears, like corn. 
[ Obs.]} Bailey. 

Spi’cots, a. The same as SPICOsE, q. v. 

Spielit-ld,n.; pl. Spfe/0-Lmx, [Lat.] (Bot.) (a.) A 
little spike; a spikelet, (b.) A pointed, fleshy ap- 
pendage. Fenslow, 

Spie/i-lar, a. px spiculaire, from Lat. spiculum, 
adart.] Resembling a dart; having sharp points. 

Spie’i-late,v.t. [Lat. spiculare, spiculatum, from 
spiculum, a little point; adart.] To sharpen toa 
point. [fare.] Mason. 

Spie/i-late, a. (Bot.) Covered with minute points, 
as pointed fleshy appendages; divided into small 
spikelets. Henslow. 

Spie/ile, n. [Lat. spiculwm, diminutive of spicum, 
spica, a point, a dart.) A minute, slender granule 
or point, : 
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Spi-ei/li-f6rm (Synop., § 130), a, [Lat. spiculum 
and forma, form,] Having the form of a spicule. 
Spie/t-lig/e-motis, a. [From Lat. spiculum, and 

genere, gignere, to produce.} Containing spicules, 
Spi/¢y, a. [compar. SPICIER; superl. SPICIEST.] 
{From spice. ] 

1. Producing, pertaining to, or abounding with, 
spices. ‘‘Led by new stars, and borne by spicy 
gales.” Pope. 

2. Hence, pungent; pointed; as, a spicy debate. 

Syn.— Racy; aromatic ; fragrant ; smart ; pungent. 
See Racy. 


Spi/der, n. (For spinder, from spin, so named from 
spinning his web; Sw. 
spindel, N.H. Ger. spinne, 
O.H. Ger. spinna, D. spin; 
Dan. spinder, a spinner, 
See SPIN. 

1. (Zoél.) An animal of 
the family Araneidx, of 
the class Arachnida, some 
of which are remarkable 
for ap paiee webs for tak- 
ing their prey and forming 
a convenient habitation, 
and for the deposit of their 
food. 

The spider's touch, how exquis- 
itely fine! 

Feels at each thread, and lives 
along the line. Pope. 


2. A kitchen utensil, 
somewhat resembling, in 
form, a spider. 

3. A trevet to support 
vessels over a fire. 

4. (Mach.) A skeleton | 
of radial or cross-pieces, 
resembling a spider. 

Spi/der-eatch/er, n. One 
who, or that which, catch- 
es spiders; specifically, a 
certain bird; a kind of 
woodpecker. 

Spi/der-erab, n. (Zo0l.) 
An animal of the genus 
Maia ; the sea-spider. 

Spi’der-6r’ehis, n. (Bot.) One of two species of 
Orchis, O. aranifera and O, arachnites. Eng. Cyc. 

Spi/der-shéll, n. (Conch.) A species of murex. 

Spi/der-wort (-wiirt), 2. (Bot.) A plant; Trades- 





Garden Spider. 





Geometric Net of Garden 
Spider. 


cantia Virginiana, Baird. 
Spight (spit), 2. Reluctance. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Spight (spit), 2. A woodpecker. See SPEIGHT. 
[ Obs.] Holland, 
Spight, v.t. Tospite. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Spig’/nel,n. See SPICKNEL. 
Spig/net, n. (Bot.) [Corrupted from spikenard.] 
A plant of the genus Aralia (A. racemosa). — Gray. 


Spig/ot, n. [From spick, for spike. Cf. W. yspi- 
gawd, a spindle, a spigot, from yspig, a spike, a 
spine, Seeinfra.] A pin or peg used to stop a 
faucet, or to stop a small hole in a cask of liquor. 

Spi-citir’rel, n. foe spicurran, to shut up or in- 
close.] (Eng. Law.) The sealer of the royal 
writs. 

Spike, n. 
ker, spieker, D. spijker, Sw. sptk, Dan. spiger, Icel. 
spikari, a spike, allied to Lat. spica, a point, a dart. 
Cf. supra.] 

1. A sort of very large nail. 

2. An ear of corn or grain. 

3. A shoot. Addison. 

4. (Bot.) A species of inflores- 
cence, in which sessile flowers are 
alternate on a common simple pe- 
duncle, as lavender, corn, and the 
like. 

Spike, n. [Ger. spike, spieke, from 
Lat. spica, an ear of grain. See 
SPIKENARD.] The same as SPIKE- /”) 
LAVENDER, q. V. ; 

Spike, v.t. [imp.& p. p. SPIKED Spike. (Bot.) 
(spikt); p. pr. & vb. n. SPIKING. ] 

1. To fasten with spikes, or long and large nails; 
as, to spike down the planks of a floor or bridge. 

2. To set with spikes. 

A youth, leaping over the spiked pales,... was caught by 

~ the spikes. Wiseman. 

3. To fix onaspike. [Lare.] Young. 

4. To stop the vent of with a spike, nail, or the 
like; as, to spike cannon. 

Spiked (spikt), p. a. Furnished with spikes, as 
corn; fastened with spikes; stopped with spikes. 
Spike’-lav’en-der, m. (Bot.) A shrubby species 

of lavender, a native of Southern Europe; the La- 
vandula spica, from which an essential oil is pro- 
duced, used in veterinary medicine, and in the 
preparation of certain varnishes ;— called also 
spike. Baird. 

Spike/let, n. (Bot.) A small spike making a part 
of a large one; a subdivision of a spike. 

Spike/nard (collog. spik/nard), n. [Ger. spieke- 
narde, N. Lat. spicanardi, See SPIKE and NARD.] 

1. (Bot.) An aromatic plant. In the United States 
it is the Aralia racemosa; in England, the Andro- 
pogon nardus of India, The spikenard of the 


[Prov. Eng. spick, spiking ; L. Ger. spi- 
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ancients is a species of valerian, the Nardostachys 
Jatamansi, and the Valeriana Dioscoridis. Lindley. 
2. A fragrant essential oil; —as that from the 
Nardostachys Jatamansi. 
Spik’y, a. 1. Havinga sharp point or points, ‘ Or 


by the spiky harrow cleared away.” Dyer. 
2. Furnished or armed with spikes. 
The spiky wheels through heaps of carnage tore. Pope. 


ey [L. Ger, spile, Prov. Ger. speil, speiler, D. 

spijl. 

: Ze A small peg or wooden pin, used to stop a 

ole, 

2. A stake driven into the ground asa support for 
some superstructure; a pile. 

Spile/-hole, 7. A small hole in a cask for air; a 
vent. 

Spil/i-kin, mn. One of a number of small pieces of 
wood, ivory, bone, or other material, for playing 
a game; also, the game itself, Edgeworth. 

Spill, n. [D. spil, Prov. Ger. spille, M. H. Ger. 
spille, spinle, O. H. Ger. spilla, A-S. spinl, spindel. 
See SPINDLE, and cf. supra.) 

1. A small peg or pin for stopping a cask; a spile, 

2. A splinter. [Obs.] Holland. 

3. A small roll of paper or slip of wood for light- 
ing lamps, and the like. Simmonds. 

4, A little bar or pin of iron, Carew, 

5. A little sum of money. [Obs.] Ayliffe. 

Spill, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SPILLED, Or SPILT; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. SPILLING. | A-S. spillan, L. Ger. & D. 
spillen, Icel. & Sw. spilla, Dan. spilde, O. HW. Ger. 
spildan.] 

1. To suffer to fall or run out of a vessel; to lose 
or suffer to be scattered ;— applied to fluids and to 
substances whose particles are small and loose; as, 
to spill water from a pail; to spill quicksilver or 
pn from a vessel or a paper; to spill sand or 

our, 

tS” Spill differs from powr in expressing accidental 
loss —a loss or waste not designed, or contrary to pur- 
pose. 

2. To cause to flow out or lose; to shed, or suffer 
to be shed, as in battle or in manslaughter; as, a 
man spills another’s blood, or his own blood. ‘And 
to revenge his blood so justly spilt.” Dryden. 

3. To mischief; to destroy; as, to spill the mind 
or soul; to spill glory; to spillforms, [Obs.]} 

Then my hope will spill me. B. Jonson. 

4. (Naut.) To dislodge the wind from, as the 
cavity or belly of a sail, in order to reef or furl it. 

Spill, v. i. 1. To waste; to be prodigal. [Obds.| 

2. To beshed; to run over; to fall out, be lost, or 
wasted. 

He was so topful of himself, that he let it spii/ on all the com- 
pany. Watts. 

Spill/er, 7. 1. One who spills or sheds, 

2. A kind of fishing-line. 

Spil/let-fish/ing, (Ichth.) A 

Spil/liard-fish/ing (spil/yard-) system or 
method of fishing practiced on the west coast of 
Treland, by means of a number of hooks set on 
snoods all on one line;— called, in North America, 
bultow, or bultowJishing. Simmonds. 

Spill/ing-line, n. (Naut.) A rope used for dis- 
lodging the wind from a sail, in order to furl it 
easily. Totten. 

Spilth, 7. [From spill.] Any thing spilt. [Obds.] 

Spin, v.t. [imp. & pF: SPUN; p. pr. & vb. N. SPIN- 
NING.] [A-S., Goth., & O. H. Ger. spinnan, N.H. 
Ger. & D. spinnen, Icel. & Bw. spinna, Dan. spinde, 
allied to span.] 

1. To draw out and twist into threads, either by 
the hand or machinery; as, to spin wool, cotton, or 
flax; to spin goat’s hair, 

All the yarn she [Penelope] spun in Ulysses’ absence did 
but fill Ithaca with moths. Shak. 

2. To draw out tediously; to form by a slow pro- 
cess, or by degrees; to extend to a great length; — 
with owt; as to spin out large volumes on a subject. 

3. To protract; to spend by delays; as, to spin 
out the day in idleness. 

By one delay after another they spin out their whole lives. 

L’ Estrange. 

4. To whirl with a thread; to turn or cause to 
whirl; to twirl; as, to spin atop. 

5. To form, as a thread or filament, by the extru- 
sion of a viscid, transparent liquid, which hardens 
on coming into contact with the air; —said of the 
spider, the silk-worm, and the like. 

6. (Mach.) To shape, as metal, by revolving as in a 
lathe, and pressing against it with a roller or hand- 
tool. 

To spin a yarn (Naut.), to tell a long tale.— Zo spin 
hay (Mil.), to twist it into ropes for convenient carriage 
on an expedition. 

Spin, v. ¢. 1. To practice spinning; to work at 
drawing and twisting threads ; as, the woman knows 
how to spin. 

They neither know to spin, nor care to toil. Prior. 

2. To perform the act of drawing and twisting 
threads; as,a machine or jenny spins with great 
exactness. 

3. To move round rapidly; to whirl, as a top or 
a spindle. 

4. To stream or issue in a thread or small current ; 
as, blood spins from a vein. 


Carew. 
n. 
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SPINACEOUS 


Spi-ni/ceots, a. (Bot.) Of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling, the plant spinach, and the class of plants 
to which it belongs. 

Spin/ach (Synop., §130) ) (spin/ej),n. [It. spinace, 

Spin/age Sp. espinaca, Pg. espina- 
Jre, Pr. espinar, Fr. épinard, D. spinazie, L. Ger. 
spinasie, H. Ger. spinat, L. Lat. spinachiwm, spina- 
chia, spinacia, spinathia, spinacium, spinariwm, 
spinargium, from Lat. spina, a thorn, a prickle, so 
called from its pointed leaves.] (Bot.) A plant 
of the genus Spinacia, whose leaves are used for 
greens and other culinary purposes. 

Spi/nal, a. [Fr. spinal, Sp. espinal, It. spinale, Lat. 
spinalis, from spina, the spine.] Pertaining to the 
spine or back-bone of an animal, 

Spinal column (Anat.), the connected 
vertebre of the back, or its cartilaginous 
substitute; spine; backbone. It forms the 
sheath for the spinal cord, and is the central 
organ of support in the body of vertebrate 
animals. — Spinal cord, the elongated mass 
of nervous fibers and ganglions which is 
inclosed in the spinal column, the upper 
end of which, joining the brain, is the 
medulla oblongata; spinal marrow. 

Spin/dle,». [A-S. spindel, spinl, from 
spinnan, to spin; N. H. Ger., Dan., & 
Sw. spindel, O. H. Ger. spinnala, spin- 
nila, spilla, M. H. Ger. spinele, spinle, 
spille. | 

1. The long, round, slender rod or 
pin in spinning-wheels by which the 
thread is twisted, and on which, when 
twisted, it is wound. 

2. A slender, pointed rod or pin on 
which any thing turns; an axis, or ar- 
bor; as, the spindle of a vane, a pinion, 
or a capstan. 

3. The fusee of a watch. 

4. A long, slender stalk. 

5. A yarn measure, in cotton-yarn, 
containing 18 hanks, or 15,120 yards; in 
linen yarn, 24 heers, or 14,400 yards. 

6. (Geom.) A solid generated by the revolution of 
a curve line about its base or double ordinate. 

7. (Conch.) The shell of a mollusk of the genus 
Strombus ;—so called from its resemblance to a 
spindle in shape. Eng. Cyc. 

Dead-spindle (Mach.), the arbor of a machine-tool 
that does not revolve; the spindle of the tail-stock.— 
Live-spindle, the revolving arbor of a machine-tool; the 
spindle of the head-stock. 

Spin/dle, v. 7. [imp. & p. p. SPINDLED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. SPINDLING.] To shoot or grow in a long, 
slender stalk or body. 

Spin/dle-légged (spin/dl-légd), a, 
slender legs. 

Spin/dle-légs, n. A spindle-shanks. 

Spin/dle-shanked (spin/dl-shankt), a. 
long, slender legs. 

Spin/dle-shanks, n. A tall, slender person’ — 
used humorously or in contempt. 

Spin/dle-shaped (spin/dl-shapt), a. 

1. Having the shape of a spindle. 

2. (Bot.) Thickest in the middle, and tapering to 
both ends; fusiform ; — applied chiefly to roots. 

Spin/dle-tree, n. (Sot.) A shrub of the genus 
Euonymus, whose fine, hard-grained wood was used 
for spindles and skewers. Loudon. 

Spin/dle-worm (-wirm), n. (Zntom.) The cater- 
pillar of amoth (Gortyna Zex), which burrows into 
the stem of the maize and some other plants. 

Spine,n. [Lat. & It. spina, a thorn, the spine, Sp. 
espina, espinazo, Pg. espinha, Pr. espina, O. Fr. 
espine, N. Fr. épine.] 

1. (Bot.) A sharp process from the woody part of 
a plant; a thorn. 

2. (Zodl.) A rigid, jointed spike upon any part 
of an animal, as upon some fishes. 

3. The back-bone or spinal column of an animal; 
—so called from the projecting processes upon the 
vertebrae. 

4. The shin, or front part of the leg. 

5. A ridge. 

Spined, a. Furnished with spines; spiny. 

Spi/nel, or Spi-nel/ (Synop., §1380),) 2. [Fr. spi- 

Spi-mélle’ (spi-ntl/), nelle, It. 
spinella, Sp. espinel, espinela, Ger. spinell, L. Lat. 
spinellus, from Lat. spina, a thorn, a prickle, prob- 
ably so called from its pointed crystals.] (Jin.) 
A mineral occurring in octohedrons, of great hard- 
ness, consisting of a sesquioxide and a protoxide in 
equal proportions, the former being usually alumina, 
but often partly sesquioxide of iron, the latter usual- 
ly magnesia, but sometimes protoxide of iron, of 
zine, &e. When of ared or ruby color, it consti- 
tutes the gem spinel-ruby, or the common ruby of 
jewelry. It occurs also of green, blue, brown, and 
black colors. Dana. 

Spi-nés/¢ent, a. [Fr. spinescent, Lat. spinescens, 
spinescentis, p. pr. of spinescere, to grow thorny, 
from spina, a thorn.] (Bot.) Becoming hard and 
thorny; tapering gradually to a rigid, leafless point, 
tipped with a spine. Gray. 

Spin/et, or Spi-mét’ (Synop., § 130), n.  [It. spi- 
netta, Sp. espineta, Fr. épinette, O. Fr. espinette, 
from Lat. spina, a thorn, because its quills resemble 
thorns.] (Mus.) An instrument of music resem- 
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bling a harpsichord, but smaller; avirginal; a clavi- 
chord ; —now superseded by the piano-forte. 
Spi/net, n. [Lat. spinetum, from spina, a thorn.] 
A small wood or place where briers and thorns 
grow; a spinny. [0Obs.] B. Jonson, 
Spin/et-ed,a. Split; cleft; opened. [Obs.] 
Spi-nif/er-outis, a. [Lat. spinifer, fr. spina, a thorn, 
and ferre, to bear, produce; Fr, spinifere.] Pro- 
ducing spines; bearing thorns or spines; thorny. 
Spin/i-form, a. [Lat. spina, spine, and forma, 
form.] Shaped like a spine or thorn. 
Spi-nig/er-otts, a. [Lat. spina, spine, and gerere, 
to bear.] ‘Bearing a spine or spines. 


Spin/i-ness,. The state or quality of being spiny | Spé-ra/d, n. 


or of haying spines. Chapman, 
Spink, n. [Scot. spink, Sw. gulspink, i. e., yellow 
finch, Up. Ger. pink, W.pinc, H. Ger. fink. See 
Fincu.] (Ornith.) A certain bird; afinch. Harte. 
Spin/ner, n. 1. One who spins; one skilled in 


spinning. 
2. A spider. Shak. 
Spin/ner, n. (Zool), An 
Spin/ner-ét,§ organ with a 
which spiders and some in- 4 ; ae 


sects form their silk or webs. 
Spin/ney, 7. See Sprnny. 
Spin’/ning-jén/ny, n. An 
engine or machine for spinning 
wool or cotton. It consists es- 
sentially of a large number of 
spindles, made to revolve si- 
multaneously by bands con- 
necting them with a common 
driving-wheel or cylinder. 
Spin/ning-wheel, n, A machine for spinning 
yarn or thread, in 
which a _ wheel 
drives a single 
spindle, and is it- . 
self driven by the \ 
hand, or by the : 
foot acting on a s\ | 





Spinneret of a Spider, 
highly magnified. 
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Spin/ny, n.; pl. 7 
SPINNIES, [From 

spine.] A small 

thicket or grove 

with under- WW. = NB 
growth. [Written GQ 


also spinney and 


spiny. } WY, 
The downs rise \ A A= 
steep, crowned with —= = Se is 


‘|| 


black fir spinnies. 
C. Kingsley. 

Spin/ny, a. Thin 
and long; slender. 

Obs. 

Spi-nose’ (125), a. [Lat. spinosus, from spina, a 
thorn; It. spinoso, Sp. espinoso, Pg. espinhoso, Pr. 
espinos, Fr. épineux.] Full of spines; armed with 
thorns; thorny. 

Spi-n6ds/i-ty, n. The state of being spiny or thorny; 
crabbedness. 

Spi/notis, a. Spinose. 

Spi-no/zism, or Spi/no-zism, 7. The form of 
Pantheism taught by Benedict Spinoza, that there 
is but one substance, or infinite essence, in the uni- 
verse, of which the so-called material and spiritual 
beings and phenomena are only modes, and that this 
one substance is God. 

Spi-nO/zist, or Spi/no-zist, 7. 
doctrines of Spinoza. 

Spin/ster, . [From spin and the termination ster, 
A-S. estre, eaire.d 

1. A woman who spins, or whose occupation is to 
spin. 

2. A man who spins. { 0b8.] 

3. (Zaw.) Anunmarried woman; asingle woman; 
—used in legal proceedings as a title, or addition to 
the surname, 

If a gentlewoman is termed a spinster, she may abate the 
writ. Coke. 

4. A woman of evil life and character ; — so called 
from being forced to spin in the spittle, or house of 
correction. [Obs.] Beau, § Fl. 

Spin/stry,n. The business of one who spins; spin- 
ning. [Obs.] Milton. 

Spin’thére, n. [Fr. spinthére, from Gr. omy$ip, a 
spark, on account of its luster.] (M/in.) A greenish- 
gray variety of sphene. Ure. 

Spin/itile, x. [Lat. spinula, diminutive of spina, a 
spine; Fr. spinule.] A minute spine. Dana. 

Spin/i-lés’/cent, a. (Bot.) Having small spines; 
somewhat thorny. 

Spin/a-lose/, ) a. (Fr. spinuleux. See supra.] Coy- 

Spin/i-lots, ered with minute spines. 

Spin’y, a. [From spine.] 1. Full of spines; thorny ; 
as, a spiny tree. 

Like a spine; slender. ‘Spiny grasshop- 
pers.” Chapman. 

3. Perplexed; difficult; troublesome, ‘‘ The spiny 
deserts of scholastic philosophy.” Warburton. 

Spin’/y,n. The same as SPINNY, q. Vv. 

Spi/ra ble, a. [Lat. spirabilis.] Capable of being 
breathed; respirable. [Obs.] 

Spir’a-ele (spir/a-kl, or spi/ra-kl, 89) (Synop., § 180), 
n. [Lat. spiraculum, from spirare, to breathe; Fr. 
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PRSPRIREE 


spiracule, It. spiracolo, spiraglio, Sp. espiraculo, 

Pr. espiralh.] ‘ ; 

1. (Anat.) A small aperture in animal and vege- 
table bodies, by which air or other fluid is exhaled 
or inhaled. : 

2. (Entom.) The external aperture of the tra- 
chea or air tube of an insect. It is a round or nar- 
row opening on the surface of the body, usually 
surrounded by a horny ring, fringed with short 
hairs, and capable of being closed. Such openings 
are very various in number and position, but are 
usually situated between the segments of the body. 

3. Any small aperture, hole, or vent. 

Lat., Gr. omecpata, fr. oretpa, spire.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants including the meadow- 
sweet and the hardhack. 

SpYyral (89), a. [Fr. spiral, Sp. espiral, It. spirale, 
Lat. as if spiralis, from spira, a coil, a spire. See 
SPIRE. ] 

1. Winding round a cylinder or other round body, 
or in a circular form, and at the same time rising 
or advancing forward; winding like a screw. 

2. Pointed like a spire, or steeple. [are.] 

Spiral gear or gearing, gearing 
consisting of wheels working to- 
gether with their axes at an angle 
with each other double that of the 
direction of the teeth with the axis; 
—a kind of gearing sometimes used 
in light machinery instead of bevel 
gearing, et sone os Hie “UMfath. of 
motion. — Spiral wheel (Mach.), a i 
wheel Daas its teeth cut at an Sp 
angle with its axis, or so that they form small portions 
of screws or spirals. 

Spiral, n. (Geom.) A curve described by a point 
called the generatriz, moving along a straight line 
according to a mathematical law, while the line is 
revolving about a fixed point called the pole, 

Spiral of Archimedes, a spiral, the law of which is, that 
the generatrix moves uniformly along the reyolving line, 
which also moves uniformly. 

Spi/ral-ly, adv. In a spiral form or direction; in 
the manner of a screw. 

Spi/rant,n. [Lat. spirans, spirantis, p. pr. of spi- 
rare, to breathe.] (Pron.) A consonant sound 
uttered with perceptible expiration, or emission of 
breath; a continuous or fricative consonant ;—a 
word of occasional modern use, differently em- 
ployed by different authorities; in some, indicating 
J, v, th surd and sonant, and the German ch; in 
others, these with the sibilants; in others, both 
these classes, with y and w. 

Spiri/tion, n. [Lat. spiratio, from spirare, to 
breathe ; It. spirazione, Sp. espiracion, Pr. espira- 
cio.} <A breathing. [ Obs: ] Barrow. 

Spire, n. [Fr. spire, Sp. espira, It. & Lat. spira, 
Gr. oneipa, a coil, a spire; L. Ger. spier, a little 
ay or sharp end; Dan. spire, a sprout, sprig; 

an. spir, sptir, Sw. & Icel. spira, a pinawelet 

1. A winding line like the : 
threads of a screw; any thing 1 
wreathed or contorted; acurl; 
atwist; a wreath. ‘‘ His neck 
erectamidsthis circling spires.” 

Milton. 

A dragon’s fiery form belied the god; 

Sublime on radiant spires he rode. 

Dryden. 


2. A body that shoots up or 
out to a point in a conical or 
pyramidal form; a steeple; a 
tapering body. ‘‘ With glis- = 
tering spires and pinnacles ~ 
adorned.” Milton. 

A spire of land that stands apart, 

Cleft from the main. Tennyson, 

3. A stalk or blade of grass 
or other plant. 

4. The top or uppermost point of athing. ‘‘ The 
spire and top of praises.” Shak. 

5. (Geom.) That portion of a spiral which is gen- 
erated during one revolution of the straight line 
revolving about the pole. Math. Dict. 

Spire of a shell. See SHELL. 


Spire, v.i. 1. To shoot up pyramidically ; to shoot. 








2. To breathe, fone Shenstone. 
3. oa. spirare.} 'To sprout, as grain in malting. 
Spired, a. Having aspire. Mason. 


Spire/-stee’ple, n. The upper part or summit of 
a turret, as of a church; the upper extremity of a 
spire. [ZLare.] Swift. 

Spi/ri-fer (89), n. [Fr.spirifere, fr. Lat. spira, a spire, 
and ferre, to bear.] (Paleon.) One of an extinct 
genus of brachiopod mollusks, haying a shell with 
two internal, calcareous, spiral appendages. Dana. 

Spirit, n. [O. Fr. espirit, esperit, N. Fr. esprit, 
Pr. esperit, sperit, Sp. espiritu, Pg. espirito, It. 
tate Lat. spiritus, from spirare, to breathe, to 

ow. 


1. Air set in motion by breathing; breath; hence, 
sometimes, life itself. ‘‘ All of spirit would de- 
prive.” Spenser, 

But the mild air, with season moderate, 
Gently attempered, and disposed eo well, 
That still it breathed forth sweet spirit. Spenser. 


2. A rough breathing; an aspirate ; — said of the 
letter kh. [Obs.] 


? 


SPIRIT 


Be it letter or spirit, we have great use for it in our tongue. 

» JONSON. 

3. Life, or living substance, considered independ- 
ently of corporeal existence; an intelligence con- 
ceived of apart from any physical organization or 
embodiment; vital essence, force, or energy, as dis- 
tinct from matter. 

4. The intelligent, immaterial, and immortal part 
of man; the soul, in distinction from the body in 
which it resides. 

There is a spirit in man; and the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty giveth them understanding. Job xxxii. 8. 

As the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without works 
is dead also. James ii. 26. 

Spirit is a substance in which thinking, knowing, doubting, 
and a power of moving, do subsist. Locke. 

5. A disembodied soul; the human soul after it 
has left the body. 

Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it. Yecles, xii. 7. 

He went and preached to the spirits in prison. 1 Pet. iii. 19. 


6. Hence, a supernatural apparition; a specter; 
a ghost; also, sometimes, a sprite; a fairy; an elf. 
Whilst young, preserve his tender mind from all impressions 
of spirits and goblins in the dark. ocke, 


7. Any remarkable manifestation of life or en- 
ergy; ardor, enthusiasm, earnestness, courage, and 
the like. 

“Write it quickly,” replied Bede; and summoning all his 
spirits together, like the last blaze of a candle going out, he 
indited it, and expired. Fuller. 


8. One who is vivacious or lively ; one who 
evinces great activity or peculiar characteristics of 
mind or temper; as, a ruling spiri¢; a schismatic 
spirit. 

Such spirits as he desired to please, such would I choose for 
my judges. Dryden. 


9. Temper or disposition of mind; mental condi- 
tion or disposition ; intellectual or moral state ; 
often, in the plural, animation ; cheerfulness; as, 
to be in good spirits. 

God has made a spirit of building succeed a spirit of pulling 
down. South. 

A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ. 


10. Tenuous, volatile, airy, or vapory substance, 
of active qualities. “All bodies have spirits and 
pneumatical parts within them.” Bacon. 

11. (pl.) Hence, a liquid produced by distillation ; 
especially, alcohol, the spirit or spirits of wine, 
from which it was first distilled. 

12. (pl.) Hence, rum, whisky, brandy, and other 
distilled liquors having much alcohol, in distinction 
from wine and malt liquors. 

13. Intent; real meaning; — opposed to the let- 
ter, or to formal statement; also, characteristic 
quality, especially such as is derived from the in- 
dividual genius, or the personal character; as, the 
spirit of an enterprise, of a document, and the like, 

14. A mark intended to signify an aspiration; a 
breathing. [Obs. or rare.] 

15. A solution of tin in an acid, used in dyeing. 


02 Spirit is sometimes joined with other words, form- 
ing compounds of very obvious signification; as, spzrit- 
moving, spirit-piercing, spirit-rousing, spirit-search- 
ing, spirit-sinking, spirit-stirring, and the like. 

Animal spirits (Physiol.), the fluid which is supposed 
to circulate through the nerves, and which has been re- 
garded as the agent of sensation and motion, and as analo- 
gous in its effects and properties to electricity; the ner- 
vous fluid or nervous principle. Dunglison. — Holy Spirit, 
or The Spirit (Theol.), the Spirit of God, or the third per- 
son of the Trinity; the Holy Ghost. Tne spirit, also sig- 
nifies the human spirit as influenced or animated by the 
Divine Spirit.— Rectified spirit, proof spirit made pure 
by distillation. — Spirit of salt (Chem.), hydrochloric acid 
dissolved in, or diluted with, water. Brande.— Spirit of 
sense, the utmost refinement of sensation. [Obs.] Shak. 
— Spirit of wine, pure alcohol, so called because formerly 
obtained only from wine. — Spirits of hartshorn, an im- 
pure carbonate of ammonia, obtained from the shavings 
of the horns of the hart or stag by destructive distillation ; 
—a term applied also to ammoniacal solutions of carbo- 
nate of ammonia. — Spirits or spirit of turpentine 
(Chem.), a transparent, colorless, volatile, and very 
inflammable oil, distilled from the turpentine of the vari- 
ous species of pine; camphene. See CAMPHENE. 

Syn.—Life; ardor; fire; courage; animation; cheer- 
fulness; vivacity; enterprise. 


Spir’it, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SPIRITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SPIRITING, ] 
1. To animate; to actuate, asa spirit. [Rare.] 
Milton. 


So talked the spirited, sly snake. 


2. To animate with vigor; to excite; to encour- 
age; to inspirit; as, civil dissensions spirit the am- 
bition of private men ; — sometimes followed by wp ; 
as, to spirit up. 

To convey rapidly and secretly, or mysterious- 
ly, as if by the agency of a spirit; to kidnap ; — often 
with away. 

The ministry had him spirited away, and carried abroad as 
a dangerous person. Arbuthnot. 

I felt as if I had been spirited into some castle of ay 

UeLts, 

Spir/it-al-ly, adv. [Lat. spiritalis, spirituatis, be- 
longing to breathing. See Sprrir.] By means of 
the breath. [Obs.] Holder. 


Pope. 
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Spir/it-diick,n. (Ornith.) An Amer- 

ican duck; the Bucephala (or Clan- 

ula) albeola ;—called also buffalo- 
head. 

Spir/it-ed, p.a. An- 
imated ; full of life ; 
lively ; full of spirit 
or fire; as, a spir- 
ited address or ora- 
tion; a spirited an- 
swer; — used also 
in composition, de- 
noting the state of 
the mind, or the 
character of the dis- 
position, as in high-spirited, low-spirited, mean-spir- 
ated, and the like. 

Syn. — Lively; vivacious; animated; ardent; active; 
bold; courageous. 

Spir/it-ed-ly, adv. In a spirited manner; with 
spirit; with strength; with animation. 

Spir/it-ed-mess, n. 1. The state of being spirited ; 
life; animation. 

2. Disposition or make of mind;— used in com- 
pounds ; as, high-spiritedness, low-spiritedness, 
mean-spiritedness, narrow-spiritedness, and the 
like. 

Spir/it-ful, a. Full of spirit; lively; spirited. [2.] 
“The spiritful and orderly life of our own grown 







Spirit-duck (Clangula albeola). 


men.” Milton. 
Spir/it-ful-ly, adv. In a spiritful or lively man- 
ner. [fare.] 


Spir/it-ful-ness, . The state or quality of being 
spiritful; liveliness; sprightliness. [Rare.] Harvey. 

Spir/it-ism, ”. The belief, doctrine, or practice of 
the spiritists; spiritualism. 

Spir/itist, n. One who believes in direct inter- 
course with departed spirits through persons called 
mediums, or who attempts to carry on such inter- 
course; a spiritualist. 

Spir/it-lamp, n. A lamp in which alcohol is 
burned, used chiefly for heating. 

Spir/it-less, a. 1. Destitute of spirits; wanting 
animation; wanting cheerfulness; dejected; de- 
pressed. 

2. Destitute of vigor; wanting life, courage, or 
fire; as, a spiritless slave. 
A man 60 faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look. Shak. 


3. Having no breath; extinct; dead. ‘The spir- 


itless body.” Greenhill. 
Spir/it-less-ly, adv. In a spiritless manner; life- 
lessly. More. 


Spir/it-less-ness,”. The state of being spiritless ; 
dullness; want of life or vigor. 

Spiv/it-léw/el, n. See LEVEL. 

Spi-ri-to’so, a. [It.] (Mus.) Spirited;—a direc- 
tion to perform a passage in an animated, lively 
manner. 

Spir/it-otis, a. [It. spiritoso, Sp. espiritoso.] [Rare.] 

1. Like spirit; refined; defecated; pure, ‘ More 
refined, more spiritous and pure,” Milton. 

2. Fine; ardent; active. 

Spir/it-otis-mess,n. The state of being spiritous. 

Spir/it-rijp/per, n. One who pretends to have 
intercourse with spirits, and that the latter convey 
intelligence by means of audible raps or knocks. 

Spir/it-ti-al, a. (Lat. spiritwalis, It. spirituale, 
Sp. & Pg. espiritual, Pr. espirital, O. Fr. espirital, 
esperital, N. Fr. spirituel.] 

1. Consisting of spirit; not material; incorporeal ; 
as, a spiritual substance or being. 

2. Pertaining to the intellectual and higher en- 
dowments of the mind; mental; intellectual. 

3. Pertaining to the moral feelings or states of the 
soul, as distinguished from the external actions; 
reaching and affecting the spirits. 

God's law is spiritual; it is a transcript of the divine na- 
ture, and extends its authority to the acts of the soul of man. 

Browne. 
4, Pertaining to the soul or its affections, as 

influenced by the Spirit ; controlled and inspired 

by the divine Spirit ; proceeding from the Holy 

Spirit; pure; holy; divine. ‘That I may impart 

unto you some spiritual gift.” Rom. i. 11. 
Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings. iph. i, 3. 
If a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, 

restore such a one. Gal. vi. 
5. Not lay or temporal; relating to sacred things ; 

ecclesiastical; as, the spiritual functions of the 

clergy; the lords spiritual and temporal; a spirit- 
ual corporation. 

Spiritual Court (Eecl. Law), an ecelesiastical court; a 
court held by a bishop or other ecclesiastic. 


Spir/it-ii-al-igm,n. 1. The state of being spiritual. 
2. (Philos.) The doctrine, in opposition to the 
materialists, that all which exists is spirit or soul — 
that what is called the external world is either a 
succession of notions impressed on the mind by 
the Deity, as maintained by Berkeley, or else the 
mere educt of the mind itself, as taught by Fichte. 
3. A belief in the frequent communication of in- 
telligence from the world of spirits, by means of 
physical phenomena, commonly manifested through 
a person of special susceptibility, called a mediwm ; 
spiritism, 





SPISSITUDE 


Spir/it-ii-alList, n. 1. One who professes a regard 
for spiritual things only ; one whose employment 
is spiritual. 

_ 2. One who maintains the doctrine of spiritual- 
ism, 

3. One who believes in direct intercourse with 
departed spirits, through the agency of persons 
called mediums ; one who attempts to maintain 
such intercourse ; — called also spiritist. 

Spir/it-G-al-ist/ie, a. Relating to, or connected 
with, spiritualism, 

Spir/it-a-al/ity, n. (Lat. spiritualitas, Fr. spi- 
ritualité, It. spiritualita, Sp. espiritualidad. 

1. The state of being spiritual. ‘A raeine 
made for the soul, suitable to its spirituality.” South. 
_ If this light be not spiritual, it approacheth nearest to spir- 
ituality. Raleigh. 

Much of our spirituality and comfort in public worship de- 
pends on the state of mind in which we come, Bickersteth. 

2. That which belongs to the church, or toa 
person as an ecclesiastic, or to religion, as distinct 
from temporalities, 

During the vacancy of a see, the archbishop is guardian of 
the spiritualities thereof. Blackstone. 

3. A body of ecclesiastical rulers. [Obs.] 

Five entire subsidies were granted to the king by the spir- 
ttuality. Piller. 

Spir/it-t-al-i-za/tion, n. The act of spiritualizing. 

Spir/it-t-al-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SPIRITUAL- 
IZED 3; p. pr. & vb. nN. SPIRITUALIZING.| [Fr. 
spiritualiser, It. spiritualizzare, Sp. espiritualizar.| 

1. To refine intellectually or morally; to purify 
from the feculences of the world; as, to spiritualize 
the soul. 

2. To imbue with spirituality or life. 

This seen in the clear air, and the whole spiritualized by 
endless recollections, fills the eye and the heart more forcibly 
than I can express. Carlyle. 

3. To convert to a spiritual meaning. 

4. (Chem.) (a.) To extract spirit from, as certain 
natural bodies. (b.) To convert into spirit, or to 
impart the properties of spirit to. 

Spir/it-ii-al-iz/er, n. One who spiritualizes. 

Spir/it-ti-al-ly, adv. In aspiritual manner; with- 
out corporeal grossness or sensuality; in a manner 
conformed to the spirit of true religion; with purity 
of spirit or heart. 

Spir/it-ii-al-mind/ed-ness, . ‘The state of 
haying spiritual exercises and holy affections ; 
spirituality. Owen. 

Spir/it-ii-al-mess,n, The state or quality of being 
spiritual. 

Spir/it-t-al-ty, n. 
ecclesiastical body ; a spirituality. 
UALITY. [O0bs.] 

Spir/it-i-6s/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being 
spirituous; spirituousness. [Obs.] 

Spir/it-ii-otis,a. [Fr. spiritueux. Cf, Sprrrrovs.] 

1. Having the quality of spirit; tenuous in sub- 
stance, and having active powers or properties; ac- 
tive; pure; as, the spiritwous part of a plant. 

The mind of man is of that spirituous, stirring nature, that 
it is perpetually at work. South. 

2. Containing spirit; consisting of refined spirit; 
ardent; as, spiritwows liquors, 

8. Lively; gay; vivid; airy. [Obs.] Wotton. 

Spir/it-ii-otis-mess, n. The quality of being spir- 
ituous; ardor; heat; stimulating quality; activity ; 
life. 

Spirk’et-ing, n. 


[See SprriruaLiry, 3.] An 
See SPrritT- 


(Naut.) The planking from the 
water-ways up to the port-sills. Totten. 

Spirl/ing, n. (/chih.) The smelt, See SMELT. 

Spi-rdm/e-ter,n. [Lat. spirare, to breathe, and Gr, 
pétpov, measure.] An instrument for measuring 
the vital capacity of the lungs, or the quantity of 
air that an individual can expire after a forced 


inspiration. 
Spirt, v.t.&7%. Tospurt. See Spurr. 
Spirt,n. The same as Spurr. Sce Spurr. 


Spir’tle, v.¢. To spirt in a scattering manner. 
Spirlutda,n. (Lat. 
dim. of spira, a 
spire.] (Zodl.) A 
genus of cephalo- 
pods having a multi- 
locular shell in the 
form of a flat spiral, 
the coils of which do 
not touch one anoth- 





er. P, Cyc. Spirula. 
Spir/y,a. [From spire.] 
1. Of a spiral form; wreathed; curled, ‘Hid in 
the spiry volumes of the snake.” Dryden. 


-2. Having the form of a pyramid; pyramidical; 
lofty and tapering like a spire; as, spiry turrets. 
So the pine, 
From Taurus hewn, mature in spiry pride... 


Is seen to rise. Glover. 
3. Furnished or abounding with spires. ‘‘Spiry 
towns.” Thomson. 


Spiss, a. ([Lat. spissus; whence It. spesso, Sp. 
espeso, Pr. espes, O. Fr. espais, espois, N. Fr. épais.] 
Thick; close; dense. [Obs.] 

Spis/sa-ted, a. Rendered dense or compact, as by 
evaporation ; inspissated ; thickened, Leary “The 
spissated juice of the poppy.” Warburton. 

ee Peo ee: {Lat. spissitudo, See supra. | 
Thickness of soft substances; the denseness or 
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SPIT 


compactness which belongs to substances not per- 
fectly liquid nor perfectly solid; as, the spissitude 
of coagulated blood, or of any coagulum, 

Spit, n. ee spitu, D. spit, O. D. spet, L. Ger. 
spitt, O. H. Ger. spiz, N. H. Ger. spiesz, Dan. spid, 
Sw. speté, Icel. sptta, a wooden nail, spidt, a spear, 
Dan. spyd, Sw. spjut.] 

1. An iron prong or bar 
pes on which meat is Spit. C.) 

2. A small point of land running into the sea, or 
a long, narrow shoal extending from the shore into 
the sea; as, a spit of sand. 

3. [D. spit, a spade.] A spade; hence, such a 
depth of earth as is pierced by the spade at once; a 
spadeful. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Spit, n. [Dan. spyt, Icel. spyta. See the verb.] 
The secretion formed by the glands of the mouth; 
saliva; spawl; sputum. 

Spit, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SPITTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SPITTING.| [From the noun; Icel. spita, to impale ; 
D. speten. Cf. SPEET.] F 

1. To thrust a spit through; to put upon a spit; 
as, to spit a loin of veal. 


2. Hence, to thrust through; to pierce. Shak. 

3. Tospade; todig. [Prov. Eng.]  . 
Spit, v.i. To attend toaspit; touseaspit. [Obs.] 
She’s spitting in the kitchen. Old Play. 


Spit, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SPIT (SPAT, obs.); p. pr. & 
vb. nN. SPITTING.] [A-S. spittan, spxtan, spatan, 
Dan. spytte, Sw. spotta, Icel. spyta, M. H. Ger. spit- 
zen, O. & Up. Ger. spiitzen. Cf. Lat. sputare, from 
spuere, and cf, SPET and SPEw.] 

1. To eject from the mouth; to throw out, as 
saliva or other matter, from the mouth. 
2. To eject or throw out with violence. 

Spit, v.i. To throw out saliva from the mouth. 

To spit on or upon, to insult grossly; to treat with con- 
tempt. ‘Spitting on all antiquity before them.” South. 

Spit/al, n. [Also spittle, abbreviated from hospital. ] 
[O. Fr. ospital, hospital.] A hospital. See Hosrr- 
TAL. [00s.] 

My uncle is dead in the spital. Shak. 
Spit/al-house, . <A spital or hospital. { Obs.) 
Spit/=-b6x, n. A vessel to receive discharges of 

spittle. 

Spitch/-edck, v. t. [From spit and cock.] To 
split, as an eel, lengthwise, and broil. King. 

Spitch’-edck,n. Aneel split and broiled. Decker. 

Spite,n. [Abbreviated from despite, q. v.; D. spijt.] 

1. Hatred; rancor ; malice ; malignity; malevo- 
lence, 


This is a deadly spite that angers. Shak. 

Begone, ye critics, and restrain your spite ; 
Codrus writes on, and will forever write. Pope. 
2. Vexation; chagrin. [Rare] Shak. 


In spite of, in opposition to all efforts of; in defiance 
or contempt of. ‘* Whom God made use of to speak a 
word in season, and saved me 77 spite of the world, the 
devil, and myself.” South. ‘Jn spite of all applications, 
the patient grew worse every day.” Arbuthnot. — To 
owe one a spite, to entertain a mean hatred for him. 

Syn. — Pique; rancor; malevolence; grudge. — Spit, 
Mauicre. Malice has more reference to the disposition, 
and spite to the manifestations of it in words and actions. 
Malice denotes a spirit which desires evil to others. 
Spite is a temper which delights to express itself in bit- 
ter and cutting language, or in low and irritating actions. 
It is, therefore, meaner than malice, though not always 
more criminal. ‘‘d/alice expresses the disposition of in- 
ferior minds to execute every purpose of mischief within 
the more limited circle of their abilities.” Cogan. ‘ Con- 


sider eke, that spite availeth naught.” Wyatt. See 
PIQUE. 

Spite, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SPITED ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SPITING. ] 


1. To be angry or vexed at; to hate, 
The Danes, then generally pagans, spited places of religion. 
Fuller. 
2. To treat maliciously ; to injure; to thwart. 
3. To fill with spite or vexation; to offend; to 
vex. [Rare.] 
Darius, spited at the Magi, endeavored to abolish not only 
their learning, but their language. Sir W. Temple. 
Spite/ful, a. Filled with spite; haying a desire to 
vex, annoy, or injure; malignant; malicious, 
A wayward son, 
Spiteful and wrathful. Shak. 
Spite/ful-ly, adv. In a spiteful manner 3; malig- 
nantly ; maliciously, 
Spite/ful-mess, n, 
malice; malignity. 
It looks more like spi 28, ill- ili 
mek pee sore ke spitefulness and ill-nature than a aiipest 
Spit/fire,n. <A violent, irascible, or passionate per- 
son. [Colloq.] Grose, 
Spit/ful, n.; pl. sPit/FULS. A spadeful. 
Spit/otis, a, Having spite; spiteful. [ Obs.] 
Spit/otis-ly, adv. Spitefully. [Obs.] 
Spit/ted, p.a. [From epit.| 1. Put upon a spit; 
pierced as if by a spit. 
2. Shot out into length; — said of the horns of a 
deer, Bacon, 
Spit/ten, p.p. of spit. [Obs.] See Spr. 
Spit/ter, n. 1. One who puts meat on a spit, 
2. One who ejects saliva from his mouth. 
3. A young deer whose horns begin to shoot or 
become sharp; a brocket or pricket. 


The state of being spiteful; 
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Spit/tle (spit/tl),m. [From Eng. spit; L. Ger. spit- 
tel, spedel. Of. spattle, and A-S. spadl, spddhl, spatl, 
spetl, sputum, sped, for spadh, phlegm, spxtan, spa- 
tan, to spit, allied to spiwan, Eng. spew.) ‘The 
thick, moist matter which is secreted by the salivary 
glands, and ejected from the mouth; saliva. 

Spit/tle, n. A small sort of spade. [Prov. Lng.] 

Spit/tle, n. The same as Sprirau. [Obs.] 

Spit/tle, v. ¢. [From Prov. Eng. spittle, a small 
spade, diminutive of spit, a spade. See Spiv, 2.] 
To dig or stir with asmall spade. [Prov. Eng.] 

Spit/tie-sér/mon, n. A sermon preached at a 
spital or hospital. 

The lady mayoress passed in through the town unto the 
spittle-sermon. B. Jonson. 

Spit/tly, a. Resembling spittle; slimy; ropy. [ Obs.] 

Spit-toon’,n. <A spit-box. 

Spit/-vén/om, 7. Poison ejected from the mouth. 


[ Rare. Hooker. 
Splameh/nie, a. [Gyr. ord\ayxvov, an entrail.] 


(Anat.) Relating or belonging to the viscera; as, 
the splanchnic cavities. Dunglison. 
Splanch-ndg/ra-phy, n._ [Gr. otdayxvov, an en- 
trail, and ypagety, to write.] (Anat.) A description 
of the viscera. Dunglison. 
Splaneh-ndl/o-gy, n. [Fr. splanchnologie, from 
Gr, ord\ayxvor, pl. otAayxva, the inward parts, bow- 
els, and Adyus, discourse.]| The doctrine of the vis- 
cera; or a treatise or description of the viscera. 
Splineh/no-skél/e-ton, n. [Gr. o7\dyxvov, en- 
trail, and skeleton, q.v.] (Anat.) The special skel- 
eton or osseous structure of particular organs. See 
SPELETON. LR. Owen. 
Splaneh-ndt/o-my, n. [Gr. or\adyxvov, an en- 
trail, and rouy, cutting, from répuvev, to cut.) 
(Anat.) The dissection of the viscera. Dunglison. 
Splash, v.t. (imp. & p.p. SPLASHED (splisht); p. 
pr. & vb. n. SPLASHING.] [Allied to plash, q. v.] 
To spatter with water, or with water and mud, 
Splash, v.i, To strike and dash about water. 
Splash, n. Water, or water and dirt, thrown upon 
any thing, or thrown from a puddle and the like. 
Splash/-board,n. A guard in front of a vehicle, 
to prevent the driver or occupants from being 
splashed by mud from the horse’s heels. 
Splash/er,n. 1. One who, or that which, splashes. 
2. A guard over a wheel, as of a carriage, loco- 
motive, and the like. Weale, 
Splash/y,a. Full of dirty water; wet and muddy, 
so as to be easily splashed about. 
Splat/ter, v.i. To spatter water about; to splash. 
Splat/ter-dash, n. Uproar; confusion. Jamieson. 
Splay,v.t. [Abbreviated from display, q. v.] 
1. To display; to spread open. [Obs.] ‘Our 
ensigns splayed.” Gascoigne. 
2. To dislocate, as a shoulder-bone, 
3. To castrate; to geld. [Obs.] Holland. 
4. To turn on one side; to render oblique; to 
slope or slant, as the side of a door, window, and 


the like. Oxf. Gloss. 
Splay,a. Displayed; spread; turned outward. 
Splay,n. <A slanted or sloped surface; especially, 


the expansion given to doors, windows, and the like, 
by slanting their sides. 
Splay’-foot, n. A foot having the plantar surface 


flattened instead of concave; flat-foot. Dwunglison. 
Splay’-foot, a. Having the foot turned out- 
Splay’-foot/ed, ward; having a wide foot. 


Splay’-mouth, n.; pl. SPLAY/MOUTHS (-mouthz), 
A wide mouth; a mouth stretched in derision. 

Splay’/-mouthed, a, Having asplay-mouth; wide- 
mouthed. 

Spleen,n. [Lat. splen, Gr. ordjy, the milt or spleen, 
affection of the spleen.] 

1. (Anat.) A ductless glandular organ, of an oval 
figure, situated in the upper portion of the abdom- 
inal cavity to the left of the stomach, and under 
the ribs; the milt. The ancients supposed it to be 
the seat of anger and melancholy. 

2. Anger; latent spite; ill humor; as, to vent 
one’s spleen. 


In noble minds some dregs remain, 


Not yet purged off, of spleen and sour disdain. Pope. 
There is a luxury in self-dispraise; 
And inward self-disparagement affords 
To meditative spleen a grateful feast. Wordsworth. 
3. A fit of anger. Shak. 


4. A sudden motion or action; a fit; a freak; a 
whim. [Lare.] 
5. Melancholy ; hypochondriacal affections. 
“Bodies changed to recent forms by spleen.” Pope. 
6. Immoderate merriment. [Obs.] Shak. 
Spleened, a. Deprived of the spleen. 
Spleen/ful, a. Displaying spleen; angry; fretful; 
melancholy. 
Myself have calmed their spleenful mutiny. Shak. 


Spleen/ish, a, Spleeny; affected with spleen, 
Spleen/ish-ly, adv. In a spleenish manner. 
Spleen/’ish-ness, n. The state of being spleenish. 
Spleen/less, a. Having no spleen; hence, kind; 
gentle; mild. [Obs.] Chapman. 
Spleen/wort (-wiirt), m. [Lat. spleniwm, aspleni- 
um, asplenum, Gr. ordjviov, dordfjviov, GorAnvov.] 
(Bot.) A plant of the genus Aspleniwm ; miltwort ; — 
so called from having formerly been reputed valua- 
ble as a remedy for diseases of the spleen. Loudon. 
Spleen’y,a, 1. Angry; peevish; fretful. 


SPLICE 


A spleeny Lutheran, and not wholesome to 
Our cause. Shak. 


2. Affected with nervous complaints ; melan- 


choly. 

Splzeet, n. (Surg.) A cloth dipped in any kind of 
liquor for washing a sore. Crabb. 

Splén/dent, a. [Lat. splendens, p. pr. of splen- 
dere, to shine; It. splendente, Sp. esplendente. 

1. Shining; glossy; beaming with light; as, splen- 
dent planets; splendent metals. [See Note under 
LustER, 5.] 

2. Very conspicuous; illustrious. 

Splén/did,a. [Lat. splendidus, from splendere, to 
shine; Ir. splendide, It. splendido, Sp. esplendido.] 

1. Possessing or displaying splendor; shining; 
very bright; as, a splendid sun. 

2. Showy; magnificent; ee } pompous; 
as, a splendid palace; a splendid procession. 

3. Illustrious; heroic; brilliant; celebrated; fa- 
mous; as, a splendid victory or reputation. 

Bartel a, Splendid; brilliant. [ Obs. and 
rare, 

His lady! what! is she the fair, splendidious, and amiable? 

B. Jonson. 
Splén/did-ly, adv. Inasplendid manner; bright- 
ly; magnificently ; sumptuously. 
Splén/did-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
splendid; splendor. ‘‘ Liveries whose gaudiness 
evinces not the footman’s deserts, but his lord’s 
splendidness.” Boyle. 
Splén/dor, n. ee from splendere, to shine; It. 
splendore, Sp. & Pg. esplendor, Pr. splendor, Fr. 
splendeur.] ‘ 

1. Great brightness ; brilliant luster; as, the splen- 
dor of the sun. 

2. Great show of richness and elegance; magnifi- 
cence; pomp; parade; as, the splendor of equipage, 
ceremonies, processions, and the like. ‘“ Rejoice in 
splendors of my own.” _ Shak. 

3. Brilliancy ; eminence; as, the splendor of a vic- 
tory. 

Syn.— Luster ; splendor ; brilliancy; magnificence ; 
gorgeousness; display; showiness; pomp; parade, 

Splén/droiis, a. Having splendor. [Obs.] 
Splémn/e-tie (123) (Synop., §180), a. [Lat. spleneté- 
cus, Fr. splénétique, It. splenetico, Sp. esplenetico.] 
Affected with spleen; peevish; fretful. 
‘You humor me when I am sick; 
Why not when I am splenetic ? Pope. 
Syn.—Morose; gloomy; sullen; peevish; fretful. 


Splémn/e-tie, nm. A person affected with spleen. 

Sple-nét/ie-al, a. The same as SPLENETIC, q. V. 

Sple-nét/ie-al-ly, adv. In asplenetic manner, 

Splén/ie, da. (Dek splenicus, Gr. orAnvixés, Fr. 

Splén/ie-al,{ splénique, It. splenico, Sp. espleni- 
co.| Belonging or relating to the spleen; as, the 
splenic vein, 

Splén/ish, a. Affected with spleen; peevish; fret- 
ful; spleenish, [Obs.] Drayton. 

Splenit/tis, n. [Fr. splénitis, splénite, Pr. splene- 
zia, from Gr. orAnvirts, of the spleen.] (Med.) In- 
flammation of the spleen, 

Splén/i-tive, a. [Sce SPLEEN,] Hot; fiery; pas- 
sionate; irritable. [Obs. Shak. 

Splén/i-za/tion, n. (Med.) A state of the lung 
produced by inflammation, in which its tissue re- 
sembles that of the spleen. Dunglison, 

Splén/o-¢éle, n. [Gr. ordjv, spleen, and xKijAn, a 
tumor.] (dMed.) Hernia formed by the spleen. 

Sple-nég/ra-phy,n. [Gr. ody, spleen, and ypa- 
dew, to write.] (Anat.) A description of the spleen. 

Sple-ndl/o-Sy, n. [Gr. otdjv, spleen, and déyos, 
discourse.] (Anat.) A treatise upon the spleen; « 
that part of medical science which relates to the 
spleen. 

Sple-ndt/o-my, n. [Gr. omy, spleen, and ropa, 
cutting, from répuvev, to cut.] (Anat.) The act or 
art of dissecting the spleen. Dunglison. 

Splént, n. 1. A splint. See SPLINT. 

2. See SPLENT-COAL. 

Splént/-e6al, n. An inferior kind of cannel coal 
from Scotch collieries ;— called also splent, splint, 
and splint-coal, 

Splice, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SPLICED (splist); p. pr. 
& vb. N. SPLICING.] [D. splitsen, splitten, Ger. 
splitsen, splizzen, splissen, spleiszen, Sw. splissa, 
splisa, Dan. splisse, splidse, allied to split.] 

1. To unite, as two ropes or parts of a rope, or as 
one to another, by a particular manner of inter- 
weaving the strands, —the union being either be- 
tween two ends, or between an end and the body of 
a rope, 

2. To unite, by lapping two ends together, and 
binding, or in any way making fast, 

3.(Mach.) To connect, as pieces 
of wood or metal, such as beams 
or railway-bars, by means of over- 
lapping parts bolted together, of 
so shaped as to hold themselves 
in continuity; to scarf, 

To splice the main brace (Naut.), 
to give out or drink an extra allow- 
ance of spirits on occasion of special 
exposure to wet or cold, or to severe 
fatigue. 

Splice, n. 1. The union of ropes 
by interweaving the strands. 





a, Eye Splice. 
b, Short Splice. - 
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2. (Mach.) A connection between pieces of wood 

or metal by means of overlapping 

Spline, . (Mach.) A rec- 
tangular piece fitting the 
key-seats of a hub and a 
shaft, so that while the one 
may slide endwise on the 
other, both must revolve 
together, 

Splin/ing-ma-chine’, n. * 
A machine-tool for cutting Spence. 
grooves; —a modification of the shaping-machine. 

Splint, n. [Ger. splint, splinter, splitter, D. splint, 
splinter, Dan, & Sw. splint. See infra.) 

1. A piece split off; a splinter. 

2. (Surg.) A thin piece of wood, or other sub- 
stance, used to hold or protect an injured part, es- 
pecially a broken bone when set. 

3. (Far.) (a.) One of the rudimentary metacarpal 
and metatarsal bones of the leg; — called also splint- 
bone and splent-bone. (b.) A disease affecting these 
bones, as a callosity or hard excrescence. 

4. (Anc. Armor.) A small overlapping plate of 
metal used in connection with other like pieces, to 
secure freedom of motion, as well as defense to the 
parts covered by them, as the elbows, knees, &c. 

The knees and feet were defended by splints, or thin pieces 
of steel. W. Scott. 

5. See SPLENT-COAL. 


Splint armor, armor formed of thin plates of metal 
overlapping each other. Meyricke. 






Splint, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SPLINTED; Pp. pr. & vb. n. 


SPLINTING. ] ; 
1. To split into splints, or thin, slender pieces; to 
splinter. [Obs.] Florio. 


i i To fasten or confine with splints, as a broken 

imb. 

Splint/-bone, 7”. (Far.) See SPLINT, 3. 

Splint/-eGal, n. See SPLENT-COAL. > 

Splin/’/ter,n. <A piece split off; a thin piece (in pro- 
portion to its length) of wood, or other solid sub- 
stance, rent from the main body; as, splinters of a 
ship’s side or mast rent off by a shot. ! 

Splin/ter, v.t. [L. Ger. splinten, spliten, splitten, 
splittern, D. splinteren, Dan. splinte, Sw. splinta, 
splittra. See eer) , 

1. To split or rend into long, thin pieces ; to 
shiver; as, the lightning splinters a tree. 

After splintering their lances, they wheeled about, and... 
abandoned the field to the enemy. Prescott. 

2. To fasten or confine with splinters or splints, 
asa broken limb. [Lare.] Bp. Wren. 

Splin/ter, v.i. To be split or rent into long pieces. 

Splin/ter-biir, n. 1. A cross-bar ina coach, which 
supports the springs. 

2. The bar to which the whifiletree is attached 
by means of the roller-bolt. 

Splin’ter-proof, a. (Mil.) Proof against the splin- 
ters or fragments of bursting shells. 

Splin’/ter-y, a. Consisting of splinters, or resem- 
bling splinters; as, the splintery fracture of a min- 
eral, which discovers scales, arising from splits or 
fissures, parallel to the line of fracture. 

Split, v. ¢. [imp.& p. p. SPLIT (SPLITTED, 7are) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SPLITTING.] [L. Ger. splitien, spli- 
ten, spletten, O. D. splitten, spletten, N. D. splijten, 
Dan. splitte, Icel. splita, N. H. Ger. spleiszen, O. 
H. Ger. splizan.] 

1. To divide longitudinally or lengthwise; to sep- 
arate from end to end by force; to rive; to cleave; 
as, to split a piece of timber; to split a board. 

2. To tear asunder by violence; to burst; to rend. 

Cold winter splits the rocks in twain. Dryden. 

8. To divide or break into parts, as by discord; 
to separate into parts or parties. 

Split pease, husked pease split for making soup, &ce. 

Split, v.i. 1. To part asunder; to suffer disruption ; 
to burst; as, vessels split by the freezing of water in 


them, 
2. To burst with laughter. 


Each had a gravity would make you split. Pope. 
3. To be broken; to be dashed to pieces, 
The ship splits upon a rock. Shak. 


4. To lay open or divulge a secret; to betray con- 
fidence. [Low.] Thackeray. 
Where a gentleman acts like a gentleman, I’m not the man 
to go and split upon him for a word. De Quincey, 
To split on a rock, to tail; to err fatally; to have the 
hopes and designs frustrated. 
Split, n. 1. A crack, rent, or longitudinal fissure. 
an een or separation, as in a political party. 
‘olloq. 
L 3. A splinter; afragment. [Obs.] 
to splits.” 
4. (Weaving.) One thread in plain work. 
Split, p.a. 1. Divided; fractured. 
2. (Bot.) Divided deeply, and into a determinate 
_number of segments; cleft. Lindley. 
Split in two, split in three, &c., (Bot.), cleft into two, 
three, &c., parts respectively ; bifid, trifid, &. 
Split/ter, n. One who splits, 
Splarge,n. A blustering demonstration, or great 
effort. { Collog. Oe Sst Bartlett. 
Split/ter, n. <A bustle; astir. [Collog..and low.] 
Split’/ter, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SPLUTTERED; p. pr. 


“ Be crushed 
Ford, 
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& vb. 2. SPLUTTERING.] 
equivalent to sputter, q. rH To speak hastily and 
confusedly. [Colloq. and low, ] Carlton, 
Split/ter-er, m. One who splutters, or speaks 
hastily and confusedly. 
Spdd/o-man/¢cy,. [Gr.orod6s, ashes, and payreia, 
divination.] Divination by means of ashes. 
Spod/o-min/tie, a, Relating to divination by 
means of ashes, C. Kingsley. 
Spod/i-méne,n. [Fr.spodwmene, from Gr. crodo0v- 
pevos, p. p. pass. from crodody, to burn to ashes, 
from orodés, ashes.) (Min.) A mineral consisting 
chiefly of silica, alumina, and the rare earth lithia. 
Spof/fish, a. [Probably from spojjc, to be over 
busy about little or nothing.] Earnest and active 
in matters ofno moment. [Zng.] ‘‘A spoffish little 
man,” Dickens. 
Spoil,v.é. [imp. & p. p. SPOILED, or SPOILT; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. SPOILING.] [Fr. spolier, Pr. & Pg. espo- 
liar, It. spogliare, Lat. spoliare, from spoliwm. See 
SPOIL, n., and cf. DESPOIL. ] 

1. To plunder; to strip by violence; to rob;— 
with of before the indirect object; as, to spoil one 
of his goods or possessions. 

My sons their old, unhappy sire despise, 
Spoiled of his kingdom, and deprived of eyes. Pope. 

2. To seize by violence; to take by force; as, to 
spoil one’s goods, 


[Prov. Eng. splutter, 


This mount 
With all its verdure spoiled. Milton. 

3. To cause to decay and perish; to corrupt; to 
vitiate; to mar, 

Spiritual pride spoils many graces. Bp. Taylor. 

4. To render useless by injury; to injure fatally ; 
to ruin; to destroy; as, to spoil paper by wetting 
it; to have crops spoiled by insects ; to spoil the eyes 
by reading. 

Spoil, v.i, 1. To practice plunder or robbery. 

Outlaws, which, lurking in woods, used to break forth to 
rob and spoil. Spenser. 

2. To lose the valuable qualities ; to be corrupted ; 
to decay; as, fruit will soon spoil in warm weather, 

Spoil, n. [Lat. spoliwm, It. spoglia.] 

1. That which is taken from others by violence; 
especially, the plunder taken from an enemy; pil- 
lage; booty. 

Gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Their balmy spoils. Milton. 

2. That which is gained by strength or effort. 
“ Hach science and each art his spoil.” Bentley. 

3. The act or practice of plundering; robbery; 
waste. 


The man that hath not music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 


Is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils. Shak. 
4, Corruption; cause of corruption. 
Villainous company hath been the spoil of me. Shak. 


5. The slough, or cast skin, of a serpent or other 
animal. Bacon, 
Spoil’/a-ble, a. Capable of being spoiled. 
Spoil/-bank, n. A bank formed by the earth taken 
from an excavation, as of a canal, 
Spoil/er, n. 1. One who spoils; a plunderer; a pil- 
lager; a robber. 
2. One who corrupts, mars, or renders useless, 
Spoil/ful, a. Wasteful; rapacious. [Poet. and 
rare. Spenser. 


Spoke (20), imp. of speak. See SPEAK. 


Spoke, n. [A-S. spdca, D. speek, spaak, L. Ger. 
speke, O. H. Ger. speihho, speihha, N. H. Ger. 
speiche. | 


1. The radius or ray of a wheel; one of the small 
pars which are inserted in the hub, or nave, and 
which serve to support the rim or felly. 

2. The spar, or round, of a ladder. 

8. A contrivance for fastening the wheel of a 
vehicle, to prevent it from turning in going downa 
hill; a kind of skid. Simmonds, 

To put a spoke in one’s wheel, to say something of him 
which is calculated to injure him or prevent his success; 
to thwart one. Halliwell. 

Spoke, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SPOKED (spOkt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. SPOKING.] To furnish with spokes; as, to 
spoke a wheel. 

Spodk/en (spok/n, 20), p. p. of speak. See SPEAK. 

Spodke/shiave, n. <A kind of drawing-knife for 
dressing the spokes of wheels, the shells of blocks, 
and other curved work. Buchanan. 

Spokes/man, n.; pl. SPOKES/MEN. [From speak, 
spoke, and man.] One who speaks for another. 

He shall be thy spokesman unto the people. Ea. iy. 16. 

SpO/li-a-ry, n. [Lat. spoliariwm.] (Rom. Antiq.) 
(a.) A place in the amphitheater where the clothes 
were stripped from the slain gladiators, who were 
dragged thither. Andrews, (b.) A private room at 
the baths. Crabb. 

Spo/li-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SPOLIATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SPOLIATING.] [Lat. spoliare, spoliatum. 
See Sporu.] To plunder; to pillage; to destroy. 

Spo/li-ate, v. i. To practice plunder; to commit 
robbery. a3 _ 

Spd/li-a/tion, n. [Lat. spoliatio, Fr. spoliation, 
Sp. espoliacion, It. spogliazione, spogliagione.] 

1. The act of plundering; robbery; destruction; 
deprivation; despoliation, 








SPONGIOLE 


A glittering fragment which owed all its valuo to the spoli- 
ation of some spurned and forgotten qualities. I. Taylor. 

2. Robbery in war; especially, the act or practice 
of plundering neutrals at sea, under authority. 

3. (Hccl.) The act of an incumbent in taking the 
fruits of his benefice without right, but under a pre- 
tended title. Blackstone. 

Spo/li-a/tive, a. [Fr. spoliatif, from Lat. spoliare, 
to take away.] (Jed.) Serving to take away or 
diminish ; as, spoliative blood-letting, Dunglison, 

Spo/li-a/tor, n, One who spoliates. 

Spo/li-a-tory,a. Tending to spoil; destructive; 
spoliative. 

Spon-da/ie, 

Spon-da/ie-al, 
Gr. orovdetakds. | 
7 1. Pertaining to a spondee; consisting of spon- 

ees, 

2. Composed of spondees in excess; as, a spondaic 
hexameter, which has a spondee instead of a dactyl 
in the fifth foot. 

Spin/dee, n. [Fr. spondée, It. spondeo, Sp. espon- 
deo, Lat. spondeus, Gr, orovdetos (sc. movs), from 
orovon, a drink-offering, libation, so called because 
at libations slow, solemn melodies were used, chiefly 
in this meter.] (Pros.) A poetic foot of two long 
syllables. 

Spon/dyl1, In. a spondyle, Pr. espondil, spon- 

Spon/dyle, dilh, Sp. & Pg. espondil, It. spondilo, 
spondulo, Lat. spondylus, Gr. ox6vdvdos, opdvdvXos. | 
(Anat.) A joint of the back-bone; a vertebra. Coe. 

Spong,n. An irregular, narrow, projecting part of 
a field, whether planted orin grass. [Prov. Lng.]| 

Sponge (sptinj), n. [O. Fr. esponge, N. Fr. éponge, 
Pr. esponja, esponga, Sp. & Pg. esponja, It. spu- 
gna, spogna, Lat. spongia, Gr. onoyyta, ondbyyos ; 
A-S. sponge, spongea, spynge, D. spongie, spons. | 
[Formerly written also spunge.] 

1. A porous or fibrous 
substance, regarded as 
of the nature of a com- 
poe animal, found ad- 

ering to rocks, shells, 
&c., under water. It : 
consists of a reticulated 3 
horny tissue, usually 
with spicules of silica. 
As found in nature, it is 
covered by a soft, gelatinous matter, to which it is 
really the skeleton. It is so porous as to imbibe a 
great quantity of water, and is used for various pur- 
poses intheartsandinsurgery. The most valuable 
sponges are found in salt water, and in warm cli- 
mates; some are found in fresh water, See ANIMAL 
KINGDOM and PROTOZOAN. 

2. One who lives upon others; a pertinacious and 
indolent dependent; a parasite; a sponger. 

3. Any sponge-like substance; especially, dough 
before it is kneaded and formed, and while being 
converted into a light, spongy mass by the agency 
of the yeast or leaven, 

4. (Gun.) An instrument for cleaning cannon 
after a discharge, consisting of a cylinder of wood, 
covered with lamb-skin or wool, and having a handle 
or staff. For small guns, it is commonly fixed to 
one end of the handle of the rammer, 

5. (Far.) The extremity, or point, of a horse-shoe, 
answering to the heel. 

Platinum sponge. See PLAtTINuM. — Pyrotechnical 
sponge, a substance made of mushrooms or fungi, which 
are boiled in water, dried, and beaten, then put in a strong 
lye prepared with saltpeter, and again dried in an oven. 
This makes the black match, or tinder, brought from Ger- 
many.— To set a sponge (Cookery), to leaven a small 
mass of flour, to be used in leavening a larger quantity. 

Sponge (sptinj),v.¢. [énp.& p. p. SPONGED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SPONGING. | 

1. To cleanse, or wipe, with a sponge; as, to 
sponge a slate or a cannon, 

2. To wipe out with a sponge, as letters or writ- 
ing; to efface; to destroy all trace of. 

Spdonge,v.it. 1. To suck in, or imbibe, as a sponge. 

2. To gain by mean arts, by intrusion, or hanging 
on; as, an idler who sponges on his neighbor. 

3. To be converted, as dough, into a light, spongy 
mass by the agency of yeast or leayen. 

Sponge/-eake, n. <A kind of sweet cake, which is 
very light and spongy. 

Sponge/let, n. See SPONGIOLE. 

Spoén/ge-otis, a. Resembling sponge; having the 
nature or qualities of sponge. 

Spon/gser,n. 1. One who uses a sponge. 

2. A parasitical dependent; a hanger-on. 

Sponge/-tree (sptinj/-), n. (ot.) An evergreen 
tree of the genus Acacia (A. Karnesiana), found in 
St. Domingo. Loudon. 

Spon/si-form, a. [Fr. spongiforme, from Lat. 
spongia, sponge, and forma, form.] Resembling a 
sponge; soft and porous; porous. 

Spon/gi-ness, n. The quality or state of being 
spongy, or porous, like sponge. 

Spon/ging-house, n. (Law.) A bailiff’s house ta 
put debtors in before being taken to jail, or until 
they compromise with their creditors. 

Spoén/Si-ole (Synop., § 180), n. [Fr. spongiole, 
Lat. spongiola, diminutive of spongia, See SPONGE. | 
(Bot.) An expansion of minute parts, formerly sup- 
posed to exist at the termination of radicles, resem- 


a. [Fr. spondaique, It. spondaico, 
Sp. espondaico, Lat. spondaicus, 





Sponge. (1.) 
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bling a sponge, for absorbing the nutriment of 
plants ;—called also spongelet. 

Spon/si-Ose’, (a. [Fr. spongieux, Pr. espongios, 

Spon/sgi-otis, spongios, Sp. & Pg. esponjoso, It. 
spugnoso, Lat. spongiosus. See SPONGE.] Some- 
what spongy; sponge-like; full of small cavities 
like sponge; as, spongious bones. Cheyne. 

Spon/si-o-lite (sptin/ji-o-lit), n. [Gr. omoyyia, 
sponge, and AiJos, stone.] One of the microscopic 
silicious spicules which occur abundantly in the 
texture of sponges, and are sometimes found fossil, 
as in flints. Dana. 

Spoén/zgoid (Synop., § 130), . [Gr. oméyyos, sponge, 
and efdos,form.] Resembling sponge; like sponge; 
spongy. 

Spon/gy,a. 1. Soft and full of cavities; of an open, 
loose, pliable texture; as, a spongy excrescence ; 
spongy earth; spongy cake; spongy bones. 

2. Wet; drenched; soaked and soft, like sponge. 

3. Having the quality of imbibing fluids, like a 
sponge. 

Spongy platinum. See PLATINUM. 


Sponk,n. [Sce Spunx.] 

1. Touchwood; spunk. See SPuNK. 

2. Something dipped in sulphur for readily taking 
fire; a match. [Scot.] 

Spodn/sal, a. [Lat. sponsalis, from sponsus, a be- 
trothal, from spondere, sponsum, to betroth. Cf, 
SpousAu.] Relating to marriage, or to a spouse. 

Spon/si-ble, a. [Abbreviated from responsible.] 
Responsible; worthy of credit. [Prov. Lng.] 

Spon/sing, n. (Ship-building.) The curve of the 
timber and planking toward the outer part of the 
wing, before and aft each of the paddle-boxes of a 
steamer, 

Spon/sion, n. ([Lat. sponsio, from 
sponsum, to promise solemnly ; It. sponsione. ] 
act of becoming surety for another, 

Spo6n/sion (spon/shun), n. (Jnternational Law.) 
An act or engagement on behalf of a state, by an 
agent not specially authorized for the purpose, or 

; one who exceeds the limits of authority. 

Bouvier. Brande. 

Spon/sion-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, a pledge or 
agreement; responsible. [Rare.] ‘tHe is righteous 
eyen in that representative and sponsional person 
he put on.” Leighton. 

Spon/sor, 7. [Lat., from spondere, sponsum, to en- 
gage one’s self. See supra.) 

1. One who binds himself to answer for another, 
and is responsible for his default; a surety. 

2. One who, at the baptism of an infant, profess- 
es the Christian faith in its name, and guarantees 
its religious education; a godfather or godmother. 

Spon-so/ri-al, a, Of, or pertaining to, a sponsor, 

Spon/sor-ship, n. The state of being a sponsor. 

Spon/ta-né/i-ty, n. (Fr. spontanéité, Sp. esponta- 
neidad, It. spontaneita, N. Lat. spontaneitas.] The 
quality or state of being spontaneous, or acting from 
native feeling, proneness, or temperament, without 
constraint or external force. 

Romney Leigh, who lives by diagrams, 
And crosses not the spontaneities 
Of all his individual, personal life 
With formal universals, £. B. Browning. 

Spon-ta/ne-otis, a, [Lat. spontaneus, from sponte, 
of free will, voluntarily ; It. spontaneo, Sp. esponta- 
neo, Fr. spontané.] 

1. Proceeding from natural feeling, temperament, 
or disposition, or from a native internal proneness, 
readiness, or tendency, without compulsion or con- 
straint; as, a spontaneous gift or proposition. 

2. Proceeding from internal impulse, energy, or 
natural law, without external force; as, spontaneous 
motion; spontaneous growth. 

3. Produced without being planted, or without 
human labor; as, a spontaneous growth of wood. 

Spontaneous combustion of a substance, a taking fire 
of itself, by the evolution of heat through the chemical 
action of its own elements. 

Syn.—Voluntary; uncompelled; willing. — Sponta- 
NEOUS, VOLUNTARY. What is voluntary is the result of 
a volition, or act of choice; it therefore implies some de- 
gree of consideration, and may be the,result of mere rea- 
son without excited feeling. What is spontaneous springs 
wholly from feeling by a kind of outburst of the mind 
which admits of no refiection ; as, a spontaneous burst of 
applause. Hence, the term is sometimes applied to things 
inanimate. ‘Abstinence is but voluntary fasting, and 
exercise but voluntary labor.” Seed. ‘In man, love is 
less eee and disinterested than in woman.” Am- 
onod, 

Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 

The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway. Goldsmith. 

Spon-ta/ne-otis-ly, adv. 1. In a spontaneous man- 
ner; of one’s own internal or native feeling; of 
one’s own accord; as, he acts spontaneously. 

2. By its own foree or energy; without the im- 
pulse of a foreign cause ;— used of things. 

Whey turns spontaneously acid. Arbuthnot. 

Spon-ta/ne-otis-mess, . The state or quality of 
being spontaneous; spontaneity. 

Spon/tamy,a. Spontaneous. [Obs.] 

Spon-toon/, n. [Fr. sponton, esponton, Sp. esponton, 
It. spontone, spuntone, from spuntare, to break off 
the point, to blunt, from punta, a point, top, end, 
from pungere, pugnere, p. p. punto, Lat. pungere, 
to prick, sting.] (Mil.) A kind of half pike; a 


spondere, 
The 
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military weapon borne by inferior officers of in- 
fantry. 

Spook, n. [D. spook, spooksel, spookster, L. Ger. 
spok, H. Ger. spuk, Sw. spodke, Dan. spdgelse, allied 
to Dan. spége, to play, sport, joke, to haunt, be 
haunted, spdg, a play, joke.] <A spirit; a ghost; a 
hobgoblin, | Written also pie Bulwer. 

Spool, n. [D. spoel, L. Ger. spool, spole, O. I. Ger. 
spuolo, spuola, N. H, Ger. spule, Dan. & Sw. spole.] 
A piece of cane or reed with a knot at each end, or 
a hollow cylinder of wood with a ridge at each end, 
used to wind thread or yarn upon. 

Spool, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SPOOLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SPOOLING.] To wind on spools. 

Spooler, n. One who spools. 

Spool/-stand, nm. <An article holding spools of 
thread, turning on pins, used by ladies at their work. 

Spoom,7.i. [Probably from spwme, foam. See 
Prous} (Naut.) To be driven steadily and swift- 
ly as before a strong wind; to be driven before the 
wind without any sail, or with only a part of the 
sails spread. [Written also spoon.] See Spoon, v.7. 
Down with the foresail too; we'll spoom before her. Beau. § Fl. 


Spoon, n. [A-S.spdn, spoon, a chip, L. Ger. spoon, 
D. spaan, Ger. span, Dan. spaan, Sw. spdn, Icel. 
spann, spénn, a chip,a spoon.] An instrument 
consisting of a small concave basin with a handle, 
used especially in preparing or partaking of food. 

He needs a long spoon that must eat with the devil. Shak. 


Spoon, v.i. (Naut.) To put before the wind in a 
gale, especially with little or no sail. See SPOoOM. 
[ Obs. and rare.] 

We might have spooned before the wind as well as they. Pepys. 

Spoon’/bill, n. (Or- 
nith.) A certain wad- 
ing bird of the grallic 
order, and genus Pla- 
talea, s0 named from 
the shape of the bill, 
which is long, large, 
much flattened, dila- 
ted and rounded at 
the extremity into the 
form of a spoon or 
spatula. The spoon- 
bilis in form and 
habits are allied to < 
the herons. 

Spoon/-drift, 
(Naut.) A showery 
sprinkling of  sea- 
water, swept from the 
tops of the waves, and driven upon the surface in a 
tempest. Totten. 

Spoon/ey, n.; pl. SPOON/EYS. One who is half- 
witted or foolish; a weak-minded or silly person; 
—used contemptuously. [Low.] Thackeray. 

There is no doubt, whatever, that I was a lackadaisical 
young spooney. Dickens. 

Spoon/ey, a, Weak-minded; silly. [ Zow.] Kingsley. 

Seana n.; pl. SPOON/FULS. [From spoon and 

‘ull. 
s 1. The quantity which a spoon contains, or is able 
to contain; as, a tea-spoonful ; a table-spoonful. 

2. Hence, a small quantity. Arbuthnot. 

Spoon/i-ly, adv. In a weak or foolish manner; as, 
to behave spoonily. 

Spoon/’/-méat, 2. Food that is or must be taken 
with a spoon; liquid food. ‘‘ Diet most upon spoon- 
meats.” Harvey. 

Spoon/-worm (-wirm), . (Zodl.) A radiate ani- 
mal of the genus ZVhalassema, having a spoon-like 
proboscis. 

Spoon/wort (-wifirt),. ( Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Cochlearia; scurvy-grass. 

Spoor, n. [D. spoor.] The track or trail of an 
animal, especially of one pursued as game; as, the 
spoor of anelephant. Anderson. G. Cummings. 

Sporla-dés, n. pl. [Lat., from Gr, oropades, from 
oreipety, to scatter. | 

1. (Geog.) A group of scattered islands ;—ap- 
plied especially to a group in the Egean Sea. 

2. (Astron.) Stars not included in any constella- 
tion; — now called informed or unformed stars, 

Spo-ra/di-al, a. Sporadic. [Lare.] 

Spo-rad/ie, a. (Fr. sporadique, It. sporadico, 

Spo-rad/ie-al, Sp. esporadico, Gr. oropadikés, 
scattered, from omopds, oropaddos, id., from omeipecy, 
to sow seed, to scatter like seed; whence certain 
isles of Greece were called Sporades.] Occurring 
singly or apart from other things of the same kind; 
separate; single; as, a sporadic fire-ball; a spo- 
radic case of disease; a sporadic example of a 
flower. 

Sporadic disease (Med.), a disease which occurs in 
single and scattered cases, in distinction from an ept- 
demic and endemic, which affects many persons at the 
same time. 

Spo-rad/ie-al-ly, adv. In asporadic manner, 

Spo-ran! gitum, n.; pl. SPO-RAN/GI-A, (Bot.) A 
spore-case in the cryptogams. Gray. 

Spore,n. [Gr. ozdp0s, a sowing, seed, from oreipety, 
to sow.] (Bot.) One of the minute grains in flower- 
less plants which performs the function of seeds. 

Spo/rid, n. [See supra.] (Bot.) The same as 
SPORE. Lindley. 
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Spo-rid'i-tim, n.; pl. SPO-RID/LA. (Bot.) A com- 
pound spore, or one which contains two or more 
germinating cells. 

Spo/ro-eiirp,n. [Gr. omépos, seed, and xaprés, 
fruit.] (Bot.) Thesameas SPORANGIUM. Gray. 

Spo/ro-eyst,n. [Gr. onépos, seed, and xtoris, blad- 
der.] (Physiol.) A spore-case; an organized 
body possessing more or less the character of an in- 
dividual animal, but never having sexual distine- 
tions, and containing germs that become individu- 
als of the same species in another and usually a 
higher stage. 

Spoér’ran,n. [Gael. sporan.] 
A leather pouch worn in front 
of the kilt by Highlanders 
when in full dress. JV. Scott. 

Sport, n. [Abbreviated from 
disport, q. v.] 

1. That which diverts and 
makes mirth; game ; diver- 
sion; mirth. 

Her sports were such as carried 
riches of knowledge upon the stream of delight. 

Think it but a minute spent in sport. 





Sporrans. 


Sidney. 
Shak. 
2. Mock; mockery; contemptuous mirth; deris- 


ion. 
Then make sport at me; then let me be your jest. 


3. That with which one plays, or which is driven 


Shak. 


about; atoy. ‘' Flitting leaves, the sport of every 
wind.” Dryden. 

Never does man appear to greater disadvantage than when 
he is the sport of his own ungoverned passions. J. Clarke. 

4. Play; idle jingle. 

An author who should introduce such a sport of words upon 
our stage would meet with small applause. Broome. 

5. Diversion of the field, as fowling, hunting, 
fishing, and the like. 

6. (Bot.) A sporting plant. 
and SPORTING, 

In sport, in jest; for play or diversion. ‘‘ Sois the man 
that deceiveth his neighbor, and saith, Am not I in 
sport?” Prov. xxvi. 19. 

Syn.—Play; game; diversion; frolic; mirth; mock; 
mockery ; jeer. 

Sport, v.t. 1. To divert; to make merry;—used 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 


See SPoRT, v. 7., 4, 


Against whom do ye sport yourselves? Is, lii. 4. 
2. To represent by any kind of play. ‘‘ Now 
sporting on thy lyre the love of youth.” Dryden. 


3. To exhibit or bring out in public; as to sport 
anew equipage. [Colloq.] Grose, 

4. To give utterance to in a sportive manner; to 
throw out in an easy and copious manner; — with 
off; as, to sport off epigrams. [fare.] Addison. 

To sport one’s oak, to fasten one’s door. [£ng. Uni- 
versities.] 

Sport, v. 7. 

SPORTING. ] 

1. To play; to frolic; to wanton. 

They, sporting with quick glance, 

Show to the sun their waved coats dropt with gold. Milton. 

2. To practice the diversions of the field. 

3. To trifle. ‘‘ Because he sports with his own 
life.”? Tillotson. 

4. (Bot.) To assume suddenly a new and different 
character from the rest of the plant ; — said of a bud 


[imp. & p. p. SPORTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


or shoot. Darwin. 
Syn.—To play; frolic; game; wanton. 
Sport/a-bil/i-ty, n. Sportiveness. [Obs.] 


Sport/al, a. Of, or pertaining to, sports; used in 
sports. [Rare.] ‘Sportal arms.” Dryden. 
Sport/er,n. One who sports; a sportsman. 

As this gentleman and I have been old fellow-sporters, I ~ 
have a friendship for him. Goldsmith. 
Sport/ful, a. 1. Full of sport; merry; frolicsome; 
full of jesting; indulging in mirth or play; as, a 

sportful companion. 
Down he alights among the sportful herd. Milton. 
2. Done in jest, or for mere play ; ludicrous; 
sportive, 
These are no sport/ful productions of the soil. Bentley. 


Sport/ful-ly, adv. In asportful manner; in mirth; 
in jest; for the sake of diversion; playfully. 

Sport/ful-mess,n. The ‘state of being sportful; a 
playful disposition; playfulness; as, the sportful- 
ness of kids and lambs. 

Sport/ing, p.a. Pertaining or relating to, or en- 
gaging in, sport or sports, or the act of one who, or 
that which, sports. 


Sporting-book, a book containing a record of bets, &e. 
C. Kingsley. — Sporting-house, a house frequented by 
sportsmen, gamblers, and the like. — Sporting-man, one 
who practices field-sports; also, a horse-racer, a pugilist, 
and the like. — Sporting plant (Bot.), a single bud or off- 
set, Which suddenly assumes a new, and sometimes very 
different character from that of the rest of the plant. 
Darwin. 
Sport/ing-ly, adv. In asporting manner; in sport; 
sportively. 

The question you put, you do it, I suppose, but sportingly. 
lammond. 
Sport/ive, a. Tending to, or provocative of, sport; 

gay, frolicsome; playful. a 
3 it 


‘That drive thee from the sportive court? Shak. 
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SPORTIVELY 
Sport/ive-ly, adv. Ina sportive manner; gayly; 
merrily; playfully. 
Sport/ive-ness,n. The state of being sportive; 
playfulness; mirth; merriment. 
Sport/less,a. Without sport or mirth; joyless. 
Sport/ling, 7». <A little person or creature engaged 
in sports. 
When again the lambkins play — 
Pretty sportlings, full of May. Philips. 
Sports/man, 7. ; pl. SPORTS/MEN, [From sport and 
man. 
1. One who pursues the sports of the field; one 
who hunts, fishes, and fowls. 
2. One skilled in the sports of the field. 
Spodrts/man-ship, 7. The practice of sportsmen; 
skill in field sports. E 
Sport'it-ld, n. ; pl. SPORT! 0-L&, Dee A. gift; 
a present; a prize; hence, analms. ‘ To feed luxu- 
riously, to frequent sports and theaters, to run for 


the sportula.” South. 
Spoért/ilary,a. [See infra.] Subsisting on, or 
receiving, sportules, or alms. [Obs 


Sport/ale, n. [Lat. sportula, a little basket, a gift, 
present, dim. of sporta, a basket; It. sportula, Sp. 
esportula, Fr. sportule. | A charitable gift or contri- 
bution; agift; analms; adole. [Obs.] Ayliffe. 

Spor/ule, n. (Bot.) A small spore. Gray. 

Spor/u-lif/er-otis, a. [From sporule and_ Lat. 
Jerre, to bear.] (Bot.) Producing sporules. Craig. 

Spodr’y-ar,n. Aspurrier. [Obs. and rare.] 

Spdt, n. [Scot. & D. spat, Dan. spiitte, spette, from 
the root of spit; Sw. spot, spittle, mockery, deris- 
ion, Dan., D., & O. H. Ger. spot, Icel. & N. H. 
Ger. spott, mockery, derision. ] 

1. A mark on a substance made by foreign mat- 
ter; aspeck; a blot; a place discolored. 
Out! damned spot. Out! Isay. Shak. 

* 92. Hence, a stain on character or reputation ; 
something that soils purity; disgrace; reproach; 
fault; blemish. 


Yet Chloe, sure, was formed without a spot. Pope. 


3. A small extent of space; aplace; any particu- 
lar place. “Fixed to one spot.” Otway. 
The spot to which I point is paradise. Milton. 

A jolly place, said he, in times of old ! 

But something ails it now: the spot is cursed. Wordsworth. 

4. A small part of a different color from the 
ground upon which it is; as, the spots of a leopard. 

5. A variety of the common domestic pigeon, so 
called from a spot onits head just above its beak. 

Spots on the sun. See SoLar.— Upon the spot, imme- 
diately; before moying; without changing place. 

It was determined upon the spot. Swift. 

Syn.—Stain; flaw; speck; blot; disgrace; reproach; 
fault; blemish; place; site; locality. 

Spd5t, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SPOTTED; p. pr. & vb. n, 
SPOTTING. 

1. To make visible marks upon with some for- 
eign matter; to discolor ; to stain; as, to spot a 
garment; to spot paper. 

2. To mark or note so as to insure recognition; 
as, to spot acriminal. [Colloq.] 

ay To stain; to blemish; to taint; to disgrace; to 
tarnish, as reputation. 

j My virgin life no spotted thoughts shall stain. 

If ever I shall close these eyes but once, 
May I live spotted for my perjury. Beau. & Fi. 

4. To patch by way of ornament. Addison. 

Spotted fever (Med.), a species of typhus fever accom- 
panied by a rash or eruption of red spots. Dunglison.— 
To spot timber, to cut or chip it, in preparation for hew- 
ing. 

Spo5t/less, a. Without a spot; especially, free 
from reproach or impurity; pure; untainted; in- 
nocent; as, a spotless mind; spotless behavior. ‘ A 
spotless virgin, and a faultless wife.” Waller. 

Syn.—Blameless ; unspotted ; unblemished ; pure ; 
immaculate; irreproachable. See BLAMELESS. 

Spit/less-ly, adv. In aspotless manner. 

Spdt/less-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
spotless; freedom from spot or stain; freedom from 


Sidney. 


reproach, 
Spodt/ted, a. Marked with spots. ‘‘The spotted 
panther.” Spenser. 
Spodt/téd-mess, 7. The state or quality of being 
spotted. 


Spot/ter, n. One who makes spots. 

Spot/timess, n. State or quality of being spotty. 

arty a, Full of spots; marked with discolored 
places. 

Spous/age,n. [O. Fr. espousaige, from espouser. 
See SPOUSE, v.¢.] The act of espousing. [Obds.] 
Spous/al, a. [See EsPouSAL,SPONSAL,and SPOUSE. | 

Pertaining to a spouse, or to a marriage; nuptial ; 
matrimonial ; conjugal ; connubial; bridal; as, 

spousal rites; spousal ornaments. 
I, long before the blissful hour arrives, 
Would chant, in lonely peace, the spousal verse 
Of this great consolation. Vordsworth. 
Spous/al,n. [O. Fr. espousailles, Sp. esponsales, 
Lat. sponsalia. See EspousAuts.] Marriage; nup- 
tials ; — generally used in the plural; as, the spou- 
sals of Hippolita. 
Spouse, 7. [O. Fr. espous, espos, fem. espouse, 
spouse, N. Fr. époux, épouse, Pr, espos, esposa, Sp. 
esposo, esposa, It. sposo, sposa, Lat. sponsus, sponsa, 
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from spondere, sponsum, to promise solemnly, to 
engage one’s self. | 

1. A man or woman engaged or joined in wed- 
lock; a married person, husband or wife. 

At last such grace I found, and means I wrought, 

That I that lady to my spouse had won. Spenser. 

2. A married man, in distinction from a married 
woman: a bridegroom or husband. [Obs.] 

At which marriage were no persons present but the spouse, 
the spousess, the Duchess of Bedford her mother, the priest, 
two gentlewomen, and a young man to help the priest sing. 

Fabyan. 

Spouse, v. ¢t. [O. Fr. espouser, esposer, espuser. 

See EspousE and supra.] To wed; to espouse. 
[Lare.] 

She was found again, and spoused to Marinell. 
Spouse/-bréach, n. Adultery. [Obs.] 
Spouse/less, a. Destitute of a spouse; having no 

husband or wife; unmarried; as, a spouseless king 
or queen. 
Spous’ess, n. 


Spenser. 


A married woman; a bride or wife. 
é Fabyan. 
Spout, n. [D. spwit, a spout, spuiten, to spout, 
allied to spit, q.v. Cf. also Sw. sputa, spruta, to 
spout, and Eng. spwrt.] 
i A pipe or tube for conducting a fluid; a pipe 
through which any thing runs, as water from aroof. 
2. A pipe, or a projecting mouth of a vessel, used 
in directing a stream of aliquid poured out; as, the 
spout of a pitcher, of a tea-pot or water-pot. “A 
conduit with three issuing spouts.” Shak. 
3. A violent discharge of water raised in a column 
at sea, like a whirlwind, or by a whirlwind; a 
waterspout. See WATERSPOUT. 
To put, or shove, up the spout, to pawn or pledge at a 
pawnbroker’s. [Cant.] 

Spout, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SPOUTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SPOUTING. | 

1. To throw out, as liquids through a narrow 
orifice or pipe; as, an elephant spouts water from 
his trunk, 

Next on his belly floats the mighty whale... 
He spouts the tide. Creech. 

2. To throw out, as words, with affected gravity ; 
to mouth. Beau, J £1. 

3. To pawn; to pledge. [Cant.] 

Spout, v.i. 1. To issue with violence, as a liquid 
through a narrow orifice, or from a spout; to send 
forth a stream; as, water spouts from a cask or a 
spring; blood spowts from a vein. 

All the glittering hill 
Is bright with spouting rills. Thomson. 

2. To utter a speech, especially in a pompous 
manner, 

Spout/-fish, n. (Zodl.) A fish or marine animal 
that spouts water;—applied especially to several 
species of bivalve mollusks, which spout or squirt 
out water when retiring to their holes. 

Spout/less, @ Having no spout. 

There the pitcher stands, 


A fragment, and the spoutless tea-pot there. Cowper. 
Sprack, a. Quick; alert. [Prov. Eng.] Nares, 
Sprig, n. A young salmon. [Prov. Eng.] _ Grose. 


Sprag,n. [Cf. Spric.] A sprig; also, a billet of 
wood, 

Sprig,v.t. [imp. & p.p. SPRAGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SPRAGGING.] [See supra.] (Mining & Railways.) 
To stop, as a car, by putting a sprag in the spokes 
of the wheel, when ona steep grade. &. S. Poole. 

Spriig,a. [Written also sprack, sprey, spree, spry.] 
(Cf. Ir. & Gael. spraic, strength, vigor, spraiceach, 
vigorous, strong, Fr. spré, a spark, animation, 
spirit. See Spry.] Vigorous; sprightly; sprack. 
[ Obs. or Prov. Eng.] ‘‘A good sprag puny 2 ; 

Shak. 

Sprain, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SPRAINED ; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. SPRAINING. ] Fr. espreindre, N. Fr. 
épreindre, to press, to force out, from Lat. expri- 
mere. See ExprREsS.] To weaken, as a joint or 
muscle, by sudden and excessive exertion ; to 
overstrain; to stretch, as muscles or ligaments in- 
juriously, but without luxation or dislocation. 

Sprain, ». The weakening of the motive power of 
a part, by sudden and excessive exertion; an exces- 
sive strain of the muscles or ligaments of a joint, 
without dislocation, 

Spraints, n. pl. [O. Fr. espraintes, espreintes, N. Fr. 
épreintes, fr. espreinte, épriente, a pressing out, a 
great desire to go to stool, fr. espreindre, cpreindre. 
See supra.] The dung of an otter. C. Kingsley. 

Spring, imp. of spring, for sprung. See SPRING. 

Sprat, n. [O. Eng. & D, sprot, L. Ger. sprott, UH. 
Ger. sprotte.] (Jchth.) A small fish (the Clupea 
sprattus), closely allied to the herring and pil- 
chard. 

Sprawl, v.i. [imp.& p. p. SPRAWLED; P. pr. & 
vb. N. SPRAWLING.] [Dan. spriille, sprdlde, Sw. 
sprattla, to palpitate, D. spartelen, spertelen, to 
palpitate. ] ; 

1. To spread and stretch the body carelessly in an 
horizontal position; to lie with the limbs stretched 
out or struggling. 

9. To spread irregularly, as vines, plants, or 
trees; to spread ungracefully, as chirography. 

3. To move, when lying down, with awkward 
extension and motions of the limbs; to scrabble or 
scramble in creeping. 





SPREE 


The birds were not fledged; butin sprawling and struggling 
to get clear of the flame, down they tumbled. DP Estrange, 


4. To widen or open irregularly, as a body of 
cavalry. 

Sprawls, n. pl. Small branches; twigs. Halliwell. 

Spray,n. [A-S. sprec, a twig, branch, Icel. sprek, id., 
O. H. Ger. spraioh, twigs, from sprahhdn, to cut. 
Cf. SPRIG.] 

1. A small shoot or branch; a branch of a tree; 
atwig. ‘Two foot-growing sprays.” Shak. 

2. A collective body of small branches; as, the 
tree has a beautiful spray. 

Spray,n. [A-S8. sprégan, to pour, geondsprégan, to 
pour through, D. spretjen, spreiden, to sprinkle, M. 
Hi. Ger. sprouwen, sprewen, to sprinkle, wet. ] 

1. Water flying in small drops or particles, as by 
the force of wind, or the dashing of waves, or of a 
waterfall, and the like. 

2. (Founding.) A side channel of the runner of 
a flask, made to distribute the metal in all parts of 
the mold. 

Spray-drain (Agric.), a drain made by laying under 
earth the spray or small branches of trees, which keep 
passages open. 


Spréad,v.t. [imp. & p.p. SPREAD; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SPREADING. ] A-S. spredan, L. Ger. spreden, 
spreen, spreten, Dan. sprede, Sw. sprida, D. sprei- 
den, spretjen, O. H. Ger. spreitan, M. H. Ger. sprei- 
ten, spriten, N. H. Ger. spreiten. 

1. To extend in length and breadth, or in breadth 
only; to stretch or expand to a broader surface or 
extent; to open; to unfurl; as, to spread a carpet 
or a table-cloth; to spread a tent or sail. 

Here the Rhone 
Hath spread himself a couch. Byron. 

2. To extend so as to cover something; to shoot 
to a greater extent in every direction, so as to cause 
to fill or cover a wider space. 

The stately trees fast spread their branches. Milton. 

3. To divulge; to publish, as news or fame; to 
cause to be more extensively known; as, to spread 
a report;—often accompanied by abroad. 

They, when they were departed, spread abroad his fame in 
all that country. ‘att. ix. 31. 

4. To propagate ; to cause to affect great num- 
bers; as, to spread a disease. 

5. To emit; to diffuse, as emanations or effluvia; 
as, odoriferous plants spread their fragrance. 

6. To disperse; to scatter over a larger surface ; 
as, to spread manure; to spread plaster or lime on 
the ground. 

7. Toprepare; to setand furnish with provisions ; 
as, to spread a table. 

To spread cloth, to unfurl sail. [Ods.] Evelyn. 

Syn.—To diffuse; propagate; disperse; publish; dis- 
tribute; scatter; circulate; disseminate; dispense. 

Spréad, v. i. 1. To extend in length and breadth 
in all directions, or in breadth only; to be extended 
or stretched, 

Plants, if they spread much, are seldom tall. Bacon. 

Governor Winthrop, and his associates at Charlestown, had 
for a church a large, spreading tree. B. Trwnbull. 

2. To be extended by drawing or beating; as, a 
metal spreads with difficulty. 

3. To be made known more extensively, as 
news. 

4. To be propagated from one to another; as, a 
disease spreads into all parts of a city, 

Spréad,n. 1. Extent; compass. 

I have a fine spread of improvable land. 

2. Expansion of parts. 

No flower has that spread of the woodbine. Bacon. 


8. A cloth used as a cover for a table or a bed; a 
table, as spread or furnished with a meal. [Colloq.] 

Spréad/-éa/gle (-e/gl),n. (Her.) 

An eagle, or the figure of an eagle, ¢ 
with its wings elevated and its 
legs extended;—often met as a 
device in heraldry, upon military 
ornaments, and the like. 

Spréad/-éa/gle, a. Characterized 
by a pretentious, boastful, exag- 
gerating style; defiantly or extrav- 
agantly bombastic; as, a spread- 
eagle orator ; a spread-eagle speech. 
U.S.) 

Spriad/-Ga/gle, n. (Com.) The operation of one 
who buys an amount of stock on time, and then 
bargains to sell the same stock within the same time 
at a higher rate, expecting to receive a profit from 
the difference, without expenditure of capital, but 
who, as by his bargain the option neither of recep- 
tion nor delivery is in his hands, is at the risk of 
being obliged both to buy and sell at a disadvantage 
in order to fulfill his bargain. [Cant.] [U.S.] 

Spréad/er, n. One who, or that which, spreads, 
extends, expands, or propagates. 

Spréad/ing-ly, adv. Increasingly. 

The best times were spreadingly infected. Milton. 

Spréch/er-y, n. [Gacl. speidh, cattle.] _Mova- 
bles of an inferior description; especially, such as 
have been collected by depredation. [Scot.] ‘‘ The 
quantity of useless sprechery which they have col- 
lected on their march.” W. Scott. 

Spree, n. [Fr. spré, a spark, animation, spirit. Cf, 


Addison. 





[ Collog. 
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SPRENT 


Sprac.] A merry frolic; especially, a drinking 
frolic; acarousal. [Colloq.] 

Sprént,p.p. [O. Eng. springe, sprenge, p. p.sprent, 
spreint, from A-S. sprengan, sprencan, to sprinkle. 
See SPRINKLE, and cf, BESPRENT.] Sprinkled. 
[Obs.] See SPRINKLE. Spenser. 

Sprew (spry), 2. [Scot. sproo, D. sproww, spruw. 
See SpruE.} (Med.) A disease of the mucous mem- 
brane, confined to the mouth and alimentary canal, 
and terminating in curd-like sloughs; thrush. [ Obs. 


or local.] 
Sprey (spra),a. Spry. [Obs.] 
Sprig, n. [A-S. sprec. See SprAY.] 
1. A small shoot or twig of a tree or other plant; 
aspray; as, a sprig of laurel or of parsley. , 
2. A youth; alad;—used as a term of slight dis- 
paragement. ‘A sprig whom I remember, with a 
whey-face and a satchel, not so many years ago.” 
W. Scott. 
3. A brad, or nail without ahead. [Prov. Eng.] 
4. (Naut.) A small eye-bolt ragged at the point. 
Sprig, v.t. [imp.& p.p. SPRIGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SPRIGGING.] To mark or adorn with the represen- 
tation of small branches; to work with sprigs; as, 
to sprig muslin. } ; 
Sprig’/-erys/tal, n. (JZin.) A cluster of pointed, 
prismatic crystals of quartz, adhering by one ex- 
tremity to the rock. 
Sprig’/sy, a. Full of sprigs or small branches. 
Spright (sprit), m. [Contracted from spirit, q. v. 
Cf. Ger. sprit, spirit, liquor, from Lat. spiritus. It 
should be written sprite. ] 


1. The same as Spirit. [Obs.] See Spirit. 


Hold thou my heart; establish thou my sprights. Sidney. 
Wondrous great grief groweth in my spright. Spenser. 
To thee, O Father, Son, and Sacred Spright. Lainrfax. 


2. A spirit; a shade; a soul; an incorporeal 
agent; an apparition. 
Forth he called, out of deep darkness dread, 


Legions of sprights. Spenser. 
And gaping graves received the guilty spright. Dryden. 
3. Anarrow. [Obs.] Bacon. 


Spright (sprit), v. ¢. To haunt, as aspright. [ Obs.] 

Spright/ful (sprit/-),@. [From spright, spirit, and 
full.) Full of spirit or of life; earnest; vivacious ; 
lively; brisk; nimble; gay. [Obs.] ‘Spoke like 
a sprightful noble gentleman.” Shak. ‘ Steeds 
sprightful as the light.” Cowley. 

Spright/ful-ly (sprit/-), adv. In asprightful man- 
ner; briskly; vigorously. [Obs. Shak. 

Spright/ful-mess (sprit/), m. The quality of being 
sprightful; briskness; liveliness; vivacity. [Obs.] 

Spright/less (sprit/-), a. Destitute of life; dull; 
sluggish. 

Spright/li-ness (sprit/-) n. [From sprightly.] The 
quality of being sprightly; liveliness; life; brisk- 
ness; vigor; activity; gayety; vivacity. 

In dreams, with what sprightliness and alacrity does the 
soul exert herself! Addison. 

Spright/ly (sprit/-), a. Spirit-like, or spright-like ; 
lively; brisk; animated; vigorous; airy; gay; as, 
a sprightly youth ; a sprightly air; a sprightly 
dance. ‘“Sprightly wit and love inspires.” Dryden. 

The sprightly Sylvia trips along the green. Pope. 

Spring, v.7. [imp. SPRUNG (SPRANG, obsolescent) ; 
Dp. Pp. SPRUNG; p. pr. & vb. N. SPRINGING.] [A-S. 
springan, sprincan, O.H. Ger. springan, N. H. Ger. 
& D. springen, Icel. & Sw. springa, Dan. springe.] 

1. To leap; to bound; to jump. 

The mountain stag that springs 

From hefght to height, and bounds along the plains. Philips. 

2. To issue with speed and violence; to move 
with activity. 

And sudden light 
Sprung through the vaulted roof. Dryden. 

3. To start or rise suddenly from a covert. 
“ Watchful as fowlers when their game will 
spring.” Otway. 

4. To fly back; to start; as, a bow, when bent, 
springs back by its elastic power. 

5. To bend or wind from a straight direction or 
plane surface; to warp, or become warped; as, a 
piece of timber, or a plank, sometimes springs in 
seasoning. 

6. Toshoot up, out, or forth; to come to the light; 
to begin to appear; to emerge; as a plant from its 
seed, as streams from their source, and the like; — 
usually or often followed by up, forth, or out. ‘* The 
teeth of the young not sprung.” Ray. 


To satisfy the desolate ... ground, and to cause the bud of 
the tender herb to spring forth. Job xxxviii. 27. 


Much more good of sin shall spring. Milton, 
Do not blast my springing hopes. Rowe. 
O, spring to light; auspicious Babe, be born. Pope. 


‘7. To issue or proceed, as from a parent or ances- 
tor; to result, as from a cause, motive, reason, or 
principle. 

They found new hope to spring 


Out of despair. Milton. 
8. To grow; to thrive. 
What makes all this, but Jupiter the king? 
At whose command we perish, and we spring. Dryden. 


To spring at, to leap toward; to attempt to reach by a 
leap.— To spring forth, to leap out; to rush out.— Zo 
spring in, to rush in; to enter with a leap or in haste. — 
To spring on or upon, to leap on; to rush on with haste 
or violence; to assault. 








Spring, v.f. 1. To cause to spring up; to start or 
rouse, as game; to cause to rise from the earth, or 
from a covert; as, to spring a pheasant. 

2. To produce quickly or unexpectedly 
The nurse, surprised with fright, 
Starts up and leaves her bed, and springs alight. Dryden. 


3. To contrive, or to produce, or propose on a 
sudden; to produce unexpectedly ; to start. 

The friends to the cause sprang anew project. Swift. 

4. To cause to explode; as, to spring a mine. 

; 5. To burst; to cause to open; as, to spring a 
eak. 

6. To crack or split; to bend or strain so as to 
weaken; as, to spring a mast or a yard. 

7. To cause to close suddenly, as the parts of a 
trap; as, to spring a trap. 

8. To bend by force; as something stiff or strong; 
to insert, as a beam ina place too short for it, by 
pending it so as to bring the ends nearer together, 
and allowing it to straighten when in place ; — usu- 
ally with in; as, to spring in a slat or bar. 

To spring a butt (Naut.), to loosen the end of a plank 
in a ship’s bottom.— Zo spring a fence, to leap a fence. 
Thomson. — To spring a leak (Naut.), to commence leak- 
ing; to begin to leak. — Zo spring an arch (Arch.), to set 
off, begin, or commence an arch from an abutment or 
pier. — Zo spring a rditle, to cause a rattle to sound. See 
WATCHMAN. — Zo spring the luff (Naut.), to yield to the 
helm, and sail nearer to the wind than before; — said of 
avessel. Mar. Dict. 


Spring, 7. [A-S. spring, a fountain, a leap.] 
1, A leap; abound; a jump, as of an animal. 
The prisoner, with a spring, from prison broke. Dryden. 
3. A flying back; the resilience of a body recoy- 
ering its former state by its elasticity ; as, the spring 
of a bow. 
3. Elastic power or force. 
Heavens! what a spring was in his arm! 


4. Anclastic body, as a steel 
rod, plate, or coil; a mass, or 
strip, of India rubber; a body 
of compressed air, &c. ;— used 
for various mechanical pur- 
poses, as receiving and im- 
parting power, regulating 
motion, measuring weight or 
other force, diminishing con- 
cussion, and the like. 

(= The principal varieties of ¢ 
springs used in machinery are the 
spiral spring (Fig. a), the cotled 
or watch spring (Fig. 6), the vo- 
lute spring (Fig. c), the elliptic 
spring (Fig. d), the half-elliptic 
spring (Fig. e), the C spring 

Fig. f), the strut spring (Vig. g) 
(the foregoing are usually made 
of steel, but sometimes of brass), 
the India-rubber spring (Fig. h), 
and the atmospheric spring. Fig. 
eis the half-elliptic spring as 
employed on a locomotive. The 
weight resting upon the frame, é, is transferred through 
the spring-hangers or stirrups, c, c, to the spring, b,which 
is held together by the spring-strap, a, and rests upon 
the axle-box, n, and the axle, h. 

5. Any source of supply; especially, the source 
from which a stream proceeds; a fountain, ‘A 
secret spring of spiritual joy.” Bentley. ‘ The 
sacred spring whence right and honor stream.” 
Davies. 

6. Any active power; that by which action, or 
motion, is produced or propagated; cause; origin. 


Dryden. 






Springs. 


Like nature, letting down the springs of life. Dryden. 
Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero’s glory. Pope. 


7. That which springs, or is originated, from a 
source; as, (d.) A race. [Obs.] 
Who on all the human spring 
Conferred confusion. Chapman. 
(b.) A youth; aspringal. [Obs.] Spenser. (c.) A 
shoot; a plant; a young tree; also, a grove of trees; 
woodland. [Obsd Spenser. 

8. That which causes one to spring; specifically, 
atune. [Obds.] Beau. § #1. 

9. The season of the year when plants begin to 
vegetate and rise: the vernal season, comprehend- 
ing the months of March, April, and May, in the 
middle latitudes north of the equator, ‘‘The green 
leaf of the new-come spring.” Shak. 

10. (Naut.) (a.) A erack, or fissure, in a mast or 
yard, running obliquely or transversely. (b.) A rope 
by which a ship is held at one part, as the bow or 
quarter, in order to keep her in a particular position, 
or to turn her in a short compass. 

Spring-box, the box or barrel in a watch or other piece 
of mechanism in which the spring is contained. — Spring- 
hook (Locomotive Engines), one of the hooks fixing the 
driving-wheel spring to the frame. Weale.— Spring-pin, 
an iron rod fitted between the springs and the axle-hoxes, 
to sustain and regulate the pressure on the axles. Weale. 
— Spring of pork, the lower part of the fore quarter, 
which is divided from the neck, and has the leg and foot 
without the shoulder. [Obs.] ares. 


Sir, pray hand the spring of pork to me. Gayton. 
we : 
Soe n. [Scot. springald, springel, from 
dek-tart Moe beg spring.] 
Spring/all, anes 











SPRING-TAIL 


1. An active, springy young man. [0bs.] 


Joseph when he was sold to Potiphar, he was a fair young 
springald. Latimer. 

2. [O. Fr. espringale, a kind of dance, an engine 
for throwing stones, from A-S. & O. H. Ger. sprin- 
gan, to spring, O. Fr. espringuer, to leap, to dance, 
It. springare, spingare, to kick about, to jog one’s 
feet; O. Fr. espringarde, espingarde, espingole, Pr. 
espingala, a military engine, It. spingarda, Sp. & 
Pg. espingarda, a small piece of ordnance.] An 
ancient military engine for casting stones and ar- 
rows by means of a spring. [Obs.] Halliwell. 

Spring/-back, n. (Book-binding.) A back witha 
curved piece of thin sheet-iron or of stiff pasteboard 
fastened to the inside, the effect of whichis to make 
the leaves of a book thus bound (as a ledger or other 
account or blank book) spring up and lie flat. 

Spring/-bal/ance, n. A contrivance for measur- 
ing weight, or force, by the clasticity of a spiral 
spring of steel. Simmonds. Weale. 

Spring/-bee/tle, n. (Entom.) An insect which 
springs to a considerable height when placed upon 
its back; askip-jack; a snap, or snap-bug. 

Spring’-bdard, n. An elastic board, secured at 
the ends, often by elastic supports, used in per- 
forming feats of agility or for exercise. 

Spring’/-bdk, jn. [D. springbok, Ger. spring- 

Spring/-biick, bock, from D. & Ger. springen, 
to spring, leap, and 
D. bok, Ger. bock 
a_he-goat, buck. 
(Zo0l.) A species of 
antelope (Antilope 
Euchore, or springer 
antelope), which in- 
habits the plains of 
South Africa. It is 
of an exceedingly 
light and_ graceful 
form, and is so 
called from a habit 
of jumping up, as it 
were in play. [Writ- 
ten also spring-boc 
and spring-bock. | 

Springe, n. [From spring, v. i.; Ger. sprinkel, 
sprenkel, Prov. Ger. sprengel, sprengsel, Prov. Eng. 
springle, q. v.] A noose, which, being fastened to 
an elastic body, is drawn close with a sudden spring, 
by which means it catches a bird or other animal; 
agin. ‘“‘Asawoodcock tomy own springe.” Shak. 

Springe, v. t. To catch in a springe; to insnare. 
[ Rare.] Beau. § Fl. 

Spring/er,n. 1. One who springs; one who rouses 
game, 

2. A young plant. Evelyn. 

3. A kind of dog nearly resembling the setter, 

4. The grampus. 

5. (Arch.) (a.) The impost, or point at which an 
arch unites with its support, and from which it 
seems to spring. (b.) The bottom stone of an arch, 
wet lies on the impost. (c.) The rib of a groined 
roof. 

6. (Zo0l.) A species of antelope in Southern 
Africa; the spring-bok. 

Spring/-giir/den, n. A garden where concealed 
springs were made to spout jets of water on the 
visitors. [Obs.] Nares, 

Spring/-gtin, nm. <A fire-arm discharged by a 
spring, when this is trodden upon, or otherwise 
moved. Dickens. 

Spring/-grass,n. (Bot.) A kind of grass of the 
genus Anthoxanthum, which flowers early in the 
season, 

Spring/-halt, n._ (Far.) A kind of lameness in* 
which a horse suddenly twitches up his legs. Shak. 

Spring/-héad, n. A fountain or source. 

Spring/i-ness,n. [From springy.] 

1. The state of being springy; elasticity; also, 
the power of springing. 

2. The state of abounding with springs; wetness ; 
sponginess; as of land. 

Spring/ing, n. 1. The act or process of leaping, 
arising, issuing, or proceeding. 

2. Growth; increase, 

3. (Arch.) The side of an arch contiguous to the 
part on which it rests. 

Sprin/gle, n. [See SPRINGE.] A springe; a noose. 

Carew. 

A latch that fastens with a 





Spring-bok (Antilope Luchore). 


[ Obs. 
Spring/-latch, 7. 
spring. 
Spring’let, 7. A little spring; a small stream, ~ 
But yet from out the little hill 
Oozes the slender springlet still. W. Scott. 
Spring/-lick, ». <A lock that fastens with a 
spring. Rogers. 
Spring/-rye, n. A kind of rye sown, or to be sown, 
in the spring, in distine- i 
tion from winter-rye, 
sown in autumn, 
Spring’/-stay, 1. 
(Naut.) A preventer- 
stay, to assist the regu- ; 
lar one. Dana. 
Spring’-tail, n. (£n- 
tom.) One of a genus 





Spring-tail (Podura). 
of apterous insects, having a forked and elastic tail, 
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SPRING-TIDE 


or appendage to the abdomen. This tail is folded 
under the abdomen, when at rest, but by suddenly 
extending it, the insect is enabled to spring and leap 
about in all directions, — whence the name. 

Spring/-tide, n. 1. The tide which happens at, 
or soon after, the new and full moon, which rises 
higher than common tides. 

: . The time of spring; spring-time. 
Spring/’-time, 7. The season of spring. 
Spring’/-whéat,n. A species of wheat to be sown 

in the spring ;— so called in distinction from winter- 


Thomson. 


wheat. ; 
Spring’y,a. [compar.SPRINGIER; superl, SPRING- 
rest.) [From spring.] 


1. Resembling, or pertaining to, a spring; elastic; 
light; nimble; as, springy steel; a springy step. 

Though her little frame was light, it was firm and springy. 

. Scott, 

2. Abounding with springs or fountains; wet; 
Bpongy; as, springy land. 

{= Formerly, by many persons, absurdly pronounced 
sprin'jy, as if it were formed from springe, a gin. 

Sprink’le (sprink/1),v.¢. [imp. & p.p. SPRINKLED ; 
. pr. & vb. N. SPRINKLING.] [Diminutive of O, & 
rov. Eng. sprinke, springe, sprenge, A-S.sprengan, 

sprencan, to sprinkle, O. D. sprinckelen, N. D. 
ad to sprinkle, Ger. sprenkeln, to speckle, 
spot. 

1. To scatter, or disperse, in small drops or par- 
ticles, as water, seed, and the like, 

2. To scatter on; to disperse over in small drops 
or particles ; to besprinkle ; as, to sprinkle the earth 
with water ; to sprinkle a floor with sand. 

3. To baptize by the application of a few drops, 
or small quantity, of water; hence, to wash; to 
cleanse; to purify. 

Having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience. 

Heb. x. 22. 

Sprink/Ie (sprink/1), v. 7. 1. To perform the act 

of scattering a liquid, or any fine substance, so that 
) it may fall in small particles. 
And the priest’shall... sprinkle of the oil with his finger 
seven times before the Lord. Lev. xiv. 16. 
| 2. To rain moderately, or with drops falling now 
and then; as, it sprinkles. 

Sprink’le, n. 1. A small quantity scattered, or 

sparsely distributed; a sprinkling. 

2. A utensil for sprinkling. ‘' The little sprinkle 
of hyssop.” Wycliffe. 

Sprink/ler, ». One who, or that which, sprinkles. 

Sprink/ling, ». 1. The act of scattering in small 

drops or parcels. 

Baptism may well enough be performed by sprinkling or 
effusion of water. Ayliffe. 

2. A small quantity falling in distinct drops or 
parts, or coming moderately ; as, a sprinkling of rain 
or snow. 

3. Hence, a number or quantity; especially, a 
moderate number or quantity, distributed like sep- 
arate drops, or as if scattered like drops. 

Sprit, v.¢. [L. Ger. sprutten, Sw. spruta, Dan. 

sprude, sproite, spdite, H. Ger. spritzen, spriitzen. 
Cf. per dtiad To throw out with force from a narrow 
orifice ; to eject; to spurt. [Obs.] See Spurr. 

Sprit, v. i. [A-S. spryttan, sprytan, spredtan, to 

sprout, bud, Sw. spritéa, to start, Icel. spretta, to 
dash against, D. spruiten, L. Ger. spruten, sprotten, 
H. Ger. sprieszen, O. H. Ger. spriozan.| To sprout; 
to bud; to germinate or shoot, as barley steeped for 
malt. [Obs.] 

Sprit, n. [See supra.] A shoot; asprout. [Obs.] 

» Sprit, n. [A-S. spredt, a sprit, spear, pike, L. Ger. 
spriet, spreet, D. spriet, Sw. sprot, sprote, Icel. 
| sproti, H. Ger. spreisze.] (Naut.) A small boom, 
pole, or spar, which crosses the sail of a boat diag- 
} onally from the mast to the upper aftmost corner, 
: which it is used to extend and elevate. Totten. 
) Sprite, n. [Contracted from spirit. This is the 
preferable orthography, but is less common than 
spright.]| A spirit; a soul; a shade; also, an ap- 

parition. See SPRIGHT. 

Sprite/ful, a. See SPRIGHTFUL. 

Sprite/ful-ly, adv. See SPRIGHTFULLY. 

Sprite/ful-mess,7. See SPRIGHTFULNESS, 

Sprite’less, a. See SPRIGHTLESS. 

Sprite/limess,n. See SPRIGHTLINESS. 

Sprite/ly, a. See SPRIGHTLY. 

Sprit/ing, n. The office of a sprite. Shak. 

Sprit/-sail, n. (Naut.) (a.) The sail extended by 

asprit. (b.) A sail attached to a yard which hangs 


under the bowsprit. Totten. 
Sprock’et-wheel,n. (Mach.) Thesame as RAG- 
WHEEL, q. V- 
Sproéd,n. [Cf. Gael. & Ir. bradan, a salmon.] A 


salmon in its second year. [Prov. Eng.} Chambers. 
Sprong, imp. of spring. Sprung. [ Obs.] See SPRUNG. 
Sprout, v.%. [imp.& p.p. SPROUTED; p.pr. & vb. n. 
SPROUTING.] [L. Ger. sprutten, sprotten, H. Ger. 
sprossen, sprieszen, D. spruiten, A-S. spredtan, 
sprytan, spryttan. See SPRIT, v. 7.] 

1. To shoot, as the seed of a plant; to germinate; 
to push out new shoots; hence, to grow like shoots 
of plants. 

2. To shoot into ramifications, 

Vitriol is apt to sprout with moisture. Bacon. 
Sprout, n. [A-S. sprote, sprauta, a sprout, sprig. ] 
1. The shoot of a plant; a shoot from the seed, 
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or from the stump, or from the root of a plant or 
tree; more rarely, a shoot from the stem of a plant, 
or the end of a branch. 

2. (pl.) Young coleworts. Johnson. 

Spruce, a. [compar. SPRUCER; superl. SPRUCEST.] 
{Perhaps from spruce, a sort of leather from Prussia, 
which was an article of finery. Cf. also Prov. Ger. 
spreuszen, spreuzen, spriiszen, sprutzen, H. Ger. 
spreizen, to prop, to boast of, gespreuzt, gespreizt, 
stiff, prim, boasting. See infra.] Neat, without 
elegance or dignity ;— formerly applied to things. 
with a serious meaning, now chiefly applied to per- 
sons. ‘* Now, my spruce companions.” Shak. 

He is so spruce that he never can be genteel. Tatler. 

Syn.— Finical; neat; trim. See Fryican. 

Spruce, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SPRUCED (spruyst); p. py”. 
& vb, nN. SPRUCING.] To dress with affected neat- 
ness; to trim; to make spruce. 

Spruce, v.i. To dress one’s self with affected neat- 
ness, 

Spruce, 7. [O. Eng. Spruce 
or Pruse, Prussia, Prussian ; 
so named because it was first 
known asa native of Prus- 
sia. ‘‘ For masts those [firs] 
from Prussia (which we call 
spruce) and Norway are the 
best.” Lvelyn.] 

1. (Bot.) A coniferous tree 
of the genus Abies, especially 
the species Abies excelsa, or 
Norway spruce, a native of 
the north of Europe ;— ap- 
plied in the United States 
to A. Canadensis, the hem- 
lock spruce, and to A. nigra 
and A. alba, sprigs of which 
are sometimes used to give 
flayor to beer, as well as to 
the Norway spruce, culti- 
vated for ornament. 

2. Prussia leather; pruce ; 
—called also spruce-leather. sai 
ae SUSprisce, Wa HOLtNOL On ee 

eather corruptly socalledfor Norway Spruce (Abies 
Prussia leather.” Phillips. euGclec)s 

Spru¢e’-beer, n. A kind of beer which is tinc- 
tured or flavored with spruce, either by means of 
the extract or by decoction. 

Spruce’-léath/er, n. Sce SPRUCE. 

Spruc¢e/ly, adv. In aspruce manner; with affected 
neatness. 

Spruce/ness, n. The state or quality of being 
spruce; trimness; fineness, 

Sprue, n. 1. (fouwnding.) (a.) Strictly, the hole 
through which melted metal is poured into the gate, 
and thence into the mold. (b.) The waste piece of 
metal cast in this hole; hence, dross or scoria. 

2. (Med.) The same as SPREW, q. V. 

Spritig,v.t. [Cf. Proy. Eng. sprug up, to dress 
neatly, sprag, to prop up, lively, and Spruce.] To 
make smart. [Obs.] 

Spring, imp.&p.p.of spring. See SPRING. 

Sprint, v.27. (From sprout, modified and strength- 
ened by a nasal sound. Cf. A-S. sprindlic, 
springlic, lively.] To spring up; to germinate; 
to spring forward or outward. [Obs.] 

To sprunt up, to draw one’s self up suddenly as in an- 
ger or defiance; to bristle up; to show sudden resent- 
ment. [Collog. Local U. S.] 

(@r- This word is still used in the country to express 
the action of a male turkey when he spreads his wings 
and shows his pride, which he accompanies with a quick, 
forward movement. 


Sprtint, n. 1. Any thing short and stiff; some- 
thing short and not easily bent. [Obs.] 
2. Aleap; aspring. [Obs.] 
3. Asteep ascent inaroad. [Prov. Eng.] 
Sprint, a. Active; vigorous; stronz; becoming 
strong. [Obs.] Kersay. 
Sprint/ly, adv. In a sprunt manner; smartly; 
vigorously; youthfully. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
Spry, a. [compar. SPRYER; superl. sPpRYEST.] [See 
SprAG.] Having great power of leaping or run- 





ning; nimble; active; vigorous. [Prov. Eng. Col- 
log. U.S. Halliwell. Forby. 
Spitid,n. [Dan. spyd, aspear. See Sprr.] 


1. An implement somewhat like a chisel, with a 
long handle, used by farmers for destroying weeds. 
My spud these nettles from the stone can part. Swift. 
2. Any short and thick thing; and specifically, a 
piece of dough boiled in fat. [U. S.] 
Spiie, v.f.&%. Tospew. See SPEW. 
Spttil/zie, n. See SPULZIE. 
Spike, n. A spirit; aspectre. See SPOOK. 
Spul/ler, n. [For spooler.} [Ger. spuler. See SPOOL. ] 
One employed to inspect yarn, to see that it is well 
spun, and fit for the loom. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.| 
Spwul/zie, n. Plunder or booty. [Written also 
spuilzie. | W. Scott. 
Spime, 7. [Lat. spwma, from spuere, to spit, to 
spew; It. spuma, Pr. spuma, espuma, Sp. spuma.] 
Frothy matter raised on liquors or fluid substances 
by boiling, effervescence, or agitation ; froth; foam ; 
scum, 


Materials dark 


Of spirituous and fiery spume. Milton. 


SPUR 


Sptime, wv. i. [imp. & p. p. SPUMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SPUMING.] To froth; to foam. 

Spume/ots, a. Spumous. [Obs.] 

Spu-més/¢gence, n. [See infra.] The state of be- 
ing foamy; frothiness. 

Spu-més/cent, a. [Fr. spwmescent, Lat. spumes- 
cens, p. pr. of spwmescere, to grow foamy, from 
spuma, foam.] Resembling froth or foam. 

Sptm/id, a. Spumous; frothy. | Obs.) 

Spu-mif/er-otis, a. (Lat. spumifer, from spuma, 
foam, and ferre, to bear.] Producing foam. 

Coe were The quality of being spumy or 
rothy. 

wine ota’ a. (Lat. spumosus, from spuma, foam ; 

Sptim’y, It. spumoso, Sp. espwmoso, Pr. spu- 
mos, Fr. spumeux.] Consisting of froth or scum; 
foamy. ‘The spumous and florid state of the 
blood.” Arbuthnot. 


The spumy waves proclaim the watery war. Dryden. 

Sptin, imp. & p.p.of spin. See SPIN. 

Spun hay, hay twisted into ropes for convenient car- 
riage, as on a military expedition. 

Sptmge,n. See SPONGE. 

Sptin/ging-house, n. See SPONGING-HOUSE. 

Sptink, ». [Written also sponk.] [Gael. spong, Ir. 
spone, tinder, sponge; A-S. sponge, a sponge, spon, 
spoon, a chip, tinder, touchwood, Cf. SPONGE and 
Punk.] 

1. Wood that readily takes fire; touchwood; also, 
a kind of tinder made from a species of fungus; 
punk; amadou. 

2. An inflammable temper; spirit; pluck; as, a 
man of spunk. “A lawless and dangerous set, men 
of spunk, and spirit, and power, both of mind and 
body.” [Collog.] Prof. Wilson. 

Sptink’y, a. [compar. SPUNKIER; superl. SPUNK- 
IEST.] Full of spunk; quick; spirited. [Collogq.] 

Sptin/-yiirn,n. (Naut.) <A line or cord formed of 
two or three rope-yarns twisted. 

Spfir,n. [A-8. spura, spora, D. spoor, Iccl. spori, 
Dan. spore, Sw. sporre, O. H. Ger. sporo, M. H. 
Ger. spor, N. TH. Ger. sporn, allied to spear ; It. spe- 
rone, sprone, Sp. espuera, espuela, espolon, Pg. 
espora, esporao, Pr. espero, O. Fr. esperon, N. lr. 
éperon, from O. H. Ger. sporo, ace. sporon.| 

1. An instrument having a 
rowel or little wheel, with 
sharp points, worn on a horse- 
man’s beels, to prick ahorse in 
order to hasten his pace. 

2. Incitement; instigation. 


Fame is the spur that the clear spirit 
doth raise 





(That last infirmity of noble minds) Spurs. (1.) 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days. Milton. 
3. Something that projects; a snag. Shak. 


4. One of the large or principal roots of a tree; 
hence, perhaps, the short, wooden buttress of a post. 

5. The hard, pointed projection on a cock’s leg, 
which serves as an instrument of defense and an- 
noyance. 

6. (Geog.) A mountain that shoots from any other 
mountain, or range of mountains, and extends to 
some distance in a lateral direction, or at right an- 
gles. 

7. A spiked iron worn by seamen upon the bot- 
tom of the boot, to enable them to stand upon the 
carcass of a whale, to strip off the blubber. 

Simmonds. 

8. (Carp.) A brace connecting and strengthening 
a post and some other part, as a rafter or cross- 
beam; a strut. 

9. (Ornith.) A sea-swallow. [Prov. Eng.] Ray. 

10. (Bot.) (a.) Any projecting 
appendage of a flower looking like 
aspur. Gray. (b.) A seed of rye, 
and some other grasses, affected 
with a species of fungus, which 
causes it to become enlarged, elon- 
gated, and hardened; ergot. See 
ERGOT. < 

1l. (Fort.) A wall that crosses a 
part of a rampart and joins to a Spurs. (10, a.) 
town wall, [Obs. 

12. (Ship-building.) (a.) A piece of timber fixed 
on the bilge-ways, having the upper ends bolted to 
the vessel’s side above the water. (b.) A curved 
piece of timber serving as a half-beam to support 
the deck where a whole beam can not be placed. 

13. (Med.) The angle at which the arteries leave 
a cavity or trunk, Dunglison. 

Sptir, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SPURRED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SPURRING.] [From the noun; Sw. sporra, Prov. 
Ger. sporen, H. Ger. spurnen.] 

1. To prick with spurs; to incite to a more hasty 
pace; as, to spur a horse. 

2. To urge or encourage to action, or to a more 
vigorous pursuit of an object; to incite; to insti- 
gate; to impel; to drive. 

Love will not be spwred to what it loathes. 


3. To put spurs on; as, a spurred boot. 
Spfir,v.i. 1. To travel with great expedition; to 
hasten. 





Shak. 


The Parthians shall be there, 
And, spurring from the fight, confess their fear. Dryden. 
The roads leading to the capital were covered with multi- 
tudes of yeomen, spurring hard to Westminster. J/acaulay. 
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SPUR-CLAD 


2. To press forward. 

Some bold men, ... by spurring on, refine themselves. Grew. 

Spfir’/-elad, a. Wearing spurs. 

Spfir’/-gall, v.t. To gall or wound with a spur. 

Spfir/-gall, n. <A place galled or excoriated by 
much using of the spur. 

Sptirge, v.¢. To emit foam; to froth;—said prop- 
erly of the emission of yeast from beerin course of 
fermentation. [Obs.] Cartright. 

Sptirge,n. [O. Fr. espurge, N. Fr. épurge, from O. 
Fr. espurger, expurger, Lat. expurgare, to purge. 
Cf. It. spurgo, a purge. See SPURGING, EXPURGE, 
and ExpuRGATE.] (Bot.) A plant (the Luphorbia 
polygonifolia) having an acrid, milky juice. 

(=> This name is applied to various species of Zu- 
phorbia, and by some to the whole genus, which is very 
numerous. 

Spfir’-Zéar/ing, n. Gearing in which spur-wheels 
are used. 

Spfirze’-flax, n. (Bot.) An evergreen shrub 
(Daphne gnidium), anative of Spain. 

Sptrge/-lau/rel, n. (Bot.) The Daphne laurcola, 
an evergreen shrub, a native of Europe. ‘ 

Spfirge’-élive, n. (Bot.) An evergreen shrub 
(the Daphne oleoides), a native of Crete. Loudon. 

Sparge’-wort (-wirt), m. A certain plant. 

Spar’ging,n. Purging. [0bs.] B. Jonson. 

Spi’ri-otis, a. [Lat. spurius, It. spurio, Sp. espu- 
rio. 

toot proceeding from the true source, or from 
the source pretended; not genuine; counterfeit; 
fafse; adulterate. 

2. Not legitimate; bastard; as, spwriows issue. 
“Her spurious first-born.” Milton. 

Spurious disease (Med.), a disease commonly mistaken 
for, and called by the name of, something which it is not; 
as, spurious pleurisy, that is, rheumatism of the inter- 
costal muscles. — Spurious wing (Ornith.), three or five 
quill-like feathers at a small joint rising at the middle 
part of the wing. Swainson. 

Syn.— Counterfeit; false; adulterate; supposititious ; 
fictitious; bastard. 

Spii/ri-otis-ly, adv. 
terfeitly ; falsely. 

Spii/ri-otis-mess, n. 1. The state or quality of 
being spurious, counterfeit, false, or not genuine; 
as, the spwriowsness of drugs, or of writings. 

2. The state of being bastard, or not of legitimate 
birth; illegitimacy; as, the spwriousness of issue. 

Sptir’less, a. Having no spurs; without spurs. 

Sptir/ling, 7. [See SPARLING.] (Jchth.) A spirling. 
See SPIRLING. Tusser. 

Sptir/ling-line, 7. [Cf. Prov. Eng. spurling, the 
rut of a wheel, a cart-rut, from Ger. spur, A-S. spor, 
Prov. Eng. spoor, a track, trace; Scot. spwrl, to 
sprawl.] (Nauwt.) The line which forms the com- 
munication between the wheel and the telltale. 

Sptirn, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SPURNED; p. pr. & vb.n. 
SPURNING.] [A-S. spurnan, speornan, to kick, 
offend, allied to spura, heel; O. H. Ger. spurndn, 
spornon, spurnan, spornan, spordn, to kick. See 
Spor. | 

1. To drive back or away, as with the foot; to 
kick, 


In a spurious manner; coun- 


I spurn thee like a cur. Shak. 

2. To reject with disdain; to scorn to receive or 
accept; to treat with contempt. 

The rule of knighthood I disdain and spurn. Shak. 


Domestics will pay a more cheerful service, when they find 
themselves not spurned because fortune has laid them at their 


masters’ feet. Locke. 
Sptirn, v.i. 1. To kick or toss up the heels. 
The drunken chairman in the kennel spurns. Gay. 


2. To manifest disdain in rejecting any thing; 
to make contemptuous opposition; to manifest dis- 
dain in resistance. ‘‘ Nay, more, to spurn at your 
most royal image.” Shak. 

Spfirn,7. 1. A kick; a blow with the foot. [Rare.] 

What defense can properly be used in such a despicable en- 
counter as this but either the slap or the spurn ? Milton. 

2. Disdainful rejection; contemptuous treatment. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

3. Aspur; ashoot. [Obs.] 

Sptirn/er,n. One who spurns. 

sSparn/ey,n. [See Srurry.] A certain plant. 

Sptirn/-wa/ter, n. (Naut.) A channel at the end of 
a deck to restrain the water. 

Spfirre, n. ([Prov. Ger. spirer. Cf. Prov. Eng. 
spurre, spere, to ask, seek, a spy.] (Ornith.) A 
spur; asea-swallow. See Spur, 9. 

Sptirred (spfird), p.a, 1. Wearing spurs, or having 
shoots like spurs. 

2. Affected with spur or ergot; as, spurred rye. 

Spfir/rer, n. One who uses spurs. 

Spiir/rey,n. Sce Spurry. 

Spfir’ri-er (Synop., § 180), 2. 
tion is to make spurs. 

The saddlers and spurriers would be ruined by thousands. 

Macaulay. 

Sptir’-roy/’al, n. <A gold coin, first made in the 
reign of Edward IV., and haying a star on the re- 
verse, resembling the rowel of aspur. In the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I., its value was fifteen 
shillings. [Written also spur-rial and spur-ryal.] 

Sptir/ry,n. [D. & O. Fr. spurrie, Ger. spurrey, 


spurre, spurrer, spurgis, spurgist, sporgel, spergel, 


Shak. 
Holland. 


One whose occupa- 
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N. Lat. spergula.] [Written also spurrey.] (Bot.) 
A plant (the Spergula arvensis), which is sometimes 
cultivated in Europe for fodder. 

Sptirt,v.¢. [imp. & p. p.SPURTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SPURTING.] [Written also spirt, formed on sprit, 
by a transposition of the lettersiand r. See SPRIT, 
and cf. Sprovut.] To throw out, as a liquid in a 
stream; to drive or force out with violence, as a 
liquid from a pipe or small orifice; as, to spurt wa- 
ter from the mouth, or other liquid from a tube. 

Spairt,v.7. To gush or issue out in a stream, as 
liquor from a cask; to rush froma confined place in 
a small stream, 

Then the small jet, which hasty hands unlock, 
Spurts in the gardener’s eyes who turns the cock. Pope. 

Spfirt,. 1. A shoot; abud. [Obs.] Folland. 

2. A sudden or violent ejection or gushing of a 
liquid substance from a tube, orifice, or other con- 
fined place; a jet. 

3. A sudden or short occasion or exigency; 
sudden effort. [Collog.] 

The long, steady sweep of the so-called ‘‘ paddle” tried him 


almost as much as the breathless strain of the spurt. Hughes. 
Sptirt/le (spfirt/l), v. ¢ [From spurt.] To shoot 
in a scattering manner. [Obs.] Drayton. 


Sptir/-way,n. [Prov. Eng. spoor, A-S. spor, Ger. 
spur, a track, trace, footstep, and way.] A horse- 
path; a narrow way; a bridle-road ; a way for a 
single beast. [are.] 

Sptir/-wheel, n. (Mach.) A 
wheel in which the teeth are per- 
pendicular to the axis, and in the | 
direction of the radii. 

Spu-ta/tion, n. ([Fr. sputation, 
from Lat. sputare, to spit, v. inten- 
sive from spuere, id.] The act of 
spitting. Harvey. 

Spiti/ta-tive,a. [See supra.] Inclined to spit; spit- 
ting much. [Obs.] Wotton. 

Spiite, v.¢. ‘To dispute; to discuss. [Obs.] 

Spit/ter, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SPUTTERED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. SPUTTERING.] [From the root of spout and 
spit; L. Ger. sputtern. See SPATTER. ] 

1. To spit, or to emit saliva from the mouth in 
small or scattered portions, as in rapid speaking. 

2. To throw out moisture in small, detached 
parts. ‘‘Like the green wood... sputtering in the 
flame.” Dryden. 

3. To fly off in small particles with some crack- 
ling or noise. ‘‘ When sparkling lamps their spwé- 
tering lights advance.” Dryden. 

4. To utter words hastily and indistinctly; to 
speak so rapidly as to emit saliva, 

They could neither of them speak their rage, and so they 
fell a sputtering at one another, like two roasting apples. 

Congreve. 

Spit/ter, v.¢. To throw out with haste and noise; 
to utter with indistinctness. ‘In the midst of 
caresses, and without the least pretended incite- 
ment, to sputter out the basest accusations.” Swift. 

Spiit/ter, n. Moist matter thrown out in small 
particles. 

Sput/ter-er, n. One who sputters. 

Spit'tiam, n.; pl. SPv/ TA, [Lat., from spuere, spu- 
tum, to spit.] That which is expectorated; asalival 
discharge from the mouth, with mucus from the 
nose, and sometimes with secretions from the larynx 
and bronchia; spittle; saliva. 

Spy,n. [See Espy.] 1. One who keeps a constant 
watch of the conduct of others. ‘* These wretched 
spies of wit.” Dryden. 

2. (Mil.) A person sent into an enemy’s camp to 
inspect their works, ascertain their strength or 
their movements, and secretly communicate intel- 
ligence to the proper officer. 

3. The pilot of a vessel. [Obs.] 

Syn.— See Emissary. 

Spy, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SPIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SPYING.] [See Espy, v. é.] 

1. To gain sight of; to discover at a distance, or 
in a state of concealment; to espy; to see. 

One, in reading, skipped over all sentences where he spied 
a note of admiration. Swift. 

2. To discover by close search or examination. 

Look about with your eyes; spy what things are to be re- 
formed in the church of England. Latimer. 

3. To explore; to view, inspect, and examine se- 
eretly; as a country ;— usually with owt. 

Moses sent to spy out Jaazer, and they took the villages 
thereof. Num, xxi. 82. 

Spy, v.i. To search narrowly; to scrutinize, 

It is my nature’s plague 
To spy into abuse. Shak. 

Spy/-boat, n. A boat sent to make discoveries and 
bring intelligence. Arbuthnot. 

Spy/’-glass,n. A small telescope for viewing dis- 
tant terrestrial objects. 

Spy/ism,n. The act or business of spying. [Lare.] 

Spy/-mon/ey (-mtin/¥), n. Money paid to a spy; 
the reward for private or secret intelligence. 

Squab (skwodb), a [Prov. Sw. sqvab, a soft and 
fat body, sqvabba, allied to Icel. gvap, soft fat, 
qvapa, to tremble with loose fat, D. kwab, Ger. 
quabbe, a dewlap, a fat lump of flesh, qguabbelig, 
plump, fat, guappig, fat and wrinkled. Cf, QUAB.] 

1. Fat; thick; plump; bulky. 

Nor the squab daughter nor the wife were nice. 





Spur-wheel. 


Betterton. 











SQUALLY 
2. Unfledged; unfeathered; as, a squab pigeon. 
Squab (skwo6b), n. 1. A young pigeon or doe 
2. A person of ashort, fat figure. 
Gorgonius sits abdominous and wan, 
Like a fat squab upon a Chinese fan. Cowper. 
3. A thickly stuffed cushion; especially one used 


for the seat of a sofa, couch, or chair. ‘‘ Punching 
the squab of chairs and sofas with their dirty fists.” 


Dickens. 
On her large squab you find her spread. Pope. 
Squab (skwo6b), adv. Striking at once; with a 


heavy fall; plump. [Vulgar.] 
The eagle dropped the tortoise sguab upon arock. L’ strange. 

Squab, v.i. To fall plump; to strike at one dash, 
or with a heavy stroke. [Obs.] 

Squa-bash’,v.¢. To crush; to quash. [Rare.] 

His [Gifford’s] satire of the Baviad and Meviad squabashed, 
at one blow, a set of coxcombs who might have humbugged 
the world long enough. W. Scott. 

Squab/bish, a. Thick; fat; heavy. Harvey. 

Squab/ble (skwodb/bl), v.it. [imp. & p. p. SQUAB- 
BLED; p. pr. & vb. n. SQUABBLING.] [Allied to L. 
Ger. kabbeln, Sw. kibbla, to quarrel.] 

1. To contend for superiority ; to scuffle ; to 
struggle; to wrangle; to quarrel. 

2. To debate peevishly; to dispute. 

The sense of these propositions is very plain, though logi- 
cians might squabble a whole day whether they should rank 
themselves under negative or affirmative. Watts. 

Syn.—To dispute; contend; scuffle; wrangle; quar- 
rel; struggle. 

Squab/ble, v. ¢. (Print.) To put awry; to disar- 
range or mix, so that the letters of one line get into 
any of the adjacent lines ; — said of lines or a page 
or form of type. Stower. Savage. 

Squahb/ble (skwob/bl), n. A scuffle; a wrangle; a 
brawl; a petty quarrel. 

Squab/bler, 7”. One who squabbles; a contentious 
person; a brawler. 

Squab/’by, a. Short and thick; squabbish. 

Squab/-chick, n. A young chicken before it is 
fully fledged. 

Squab/-pie (skwo6b’pi), n, A pie made of squabs 
or young pigeons. 

Squiae/eo, n.; pl. sQUAC/€OS. (Ornith.) A bird of 
the genus Ardea (A. comata); a species of heron. 
Squad (skw6d), n. [IF r. escowade, escadre, Sp. es- 
cuadra, It. squadra, from Lat. ex and quadra, a 
square, from guatuor, four; O. Fr. esquarrir, N. Fr. 
équarrir, It. sguadrare, to square. Cf. SQUARE. ] 

1. (AZil.) A small party of men assembled for 
drill, inspection, or other purposes. 

2. Hence, any small party. 

Squad/ron,n. [Fr. escadron, Sp. escuadron, It. 
squadrone. See supra.] 

1. Primarily, a square or square form; hence, a 


square body of troops; abody of troops drawn up_ 


inasquare, [are.] 


Those half-rounding guards 
Just met, and, closing, stood in squadron joined. Milton. 

2. (Mil.) A body of cavalry comprising two com- 
panies or troops, averaging from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred men. 

3. (Naut.) A detachment of vessels employed on 
any particular service or station, under the com- 
mand of the senior officer. Totten. 

Squad/roned (skwéd/rund), a, Formed into 
squadrons or squares. [fare.] Milton. 

Squal/id (skw6l/id), a. ([Lat. squalidus, from 
squalere, to be foul or filthy ; It. squallido.] Dirty 
through neglect ; foul; filthy ; extremely dirty. 
‘““Uncombed his locks, and sqwalid his attire.” 
Dryden. ‘ These squalid dens, which are the re- 
proach of large capitals.” Macaulay. 

Squa-lid/i-ty, n. [Lat. sqgualiditas.] The state of 
being squalid; foulness; filthiness. 

Squal/id-ly, adv. In a squalid, filthy manner. 

Squal/id-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
squalid; squalidity. ; 

Squall, v.7. [imp. & p. p. SQUALLED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. SQUALLING.] [Sw. sqviila, to ery out, Proy. 
Ger. queilen, Dan. skraale; Ir. & Gael. sgal, to 
shrick.] To cry out; to scream or cry violently, as 
a woman frightened, or a child in anger or distress; 
as, the infant sqwalled. 

Squall, n. [See supra; Ir. & Gael. sgal, a shriek, 
yell, the sound of high wind, the appearance of 
the sea in a squall, Sw. sqgval, a storm, sqgvala, to 
fall with a noise, of rain.] 

1. Aloud scream; a harsh ery. 

‘There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, — 

The short, thick sob, loud scream, and shriller squall. Pope. 

2. A sudden and violent gust of wind, often 
attended with rain or snow. 

Black squall, a squall attended with dark, heavy clouds. 
— Thick squall, a black squall accompanied by rain, hail, 
sleet, &c. Totten.— White squall, a squall which comes 
unexpectedly, without being marked in its approach by 
the clouds. Totten. 

Squaller, n. One who squalls or cries aloud; a 
screamer. 

Squall’y,a. 1. Abounding with squalls; disturbed 
often with sudden and violent gusts of wind; as, 
squally weather. 

2. (Agric.) Broken into detached pieces; inter- 
rupted by unproductive spots; — said of a field of 
turnips or corn. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
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SQUALOID 


8. (Weaving.) Not equally good throughout; not 
uniform; uneven; faulty ; — said of cloth. 
Squa/loid, a. [Lat. squalus, a shark, and etdos, 
likeness.] Like a shark; resembling a shark. 
Squalldr, sl from squalere, to be foul or 
thy; It. squ lore.| Foulness; filthiness; squa- 
lidity,; squalidness, ‘“‘The heterogeneous multi- 
tude, every where wearing nearly the same as- 
pect of squalor.” I. Taylor. 
Sir Leicester's gallantry concedes the point, though he still 


feels that to bring this sort of sguaior among the upper classes 
is really — really —. Dickens. 


Squa-ma’ceotis, ) ¢ The same as SQUAMOSE. Sce 

Squamate, SQuAMOSE 

Squa’mi-ted, @ : 

Squame, n. eee squama, scale.] Ascale. [Obs.] 

Squa-méllate, a. (Bot.) Furnished or covered 
with little scales, Gray. 

Squa/mi-form, a. [Fr. squamiforme, from Lat. 
squama, a scale, and forma, form.] Having the 
form or shape of a scale. 

Squa-mig/er-otis, a. [Lat. squamiger, from Lat. 
squama, a scale, and gerere, to bear; Fr. squami- 
gere.| Bearing or having scales. 

Squim/i-ptn, n. [Fr. syuamipenne, fr. Lat. squa- 
ma, a scale, and penna, afin.] (Jchth.) A fish whose 
dorsal and anal fins are covered with scales. 

Squa/moid, a. Ea squama, scale, and Gr. etdos, 
form.] Resembling a scale; also, coyered with 
scales; poaly: 

Squa-mose oS [Lat. squa- 

Squia/mois, mosus, from 
squama, a scale; It. sguwamoso, Fr. 
squameux.] Covered with, or con- 
sisting of, scales; scaly ; as, the 
squamose cones of the pine. 

Squaim/ii-late, ja. (Bot.) Hay- 

Squam/ii-lose’, ing little scales ; 
squamellate. Gray. 

Squan/der (skw6n/-), v. ¢. [imp.& 
Pp. Pp. BQUANDERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SQUANDERING.| [O. & Proy. Ger. 
schwenden, now only verschwenden, 
O.H. Ger. swandian, suentan, from swindan, swin- 
tan, N. H. Ger. schwinden, to vanish, dwindle. ] 

1. To spend lavishly or profusely ; to spend prod- 
igally; to waste without economy or judgment; to 
dissipate; as, to sqgwander an estate. 

They often squandered, but they never gave. Savage. 
The crime of squandering health is equal to the folly. Rambler. 

2. To scatter; to disperse. [Obs.] 

Our squandered troops he rallies. Dryden. 

Syn.—To spend; expend; waste; scatter; dissipate. 

Squan/der-er, 7. One who squanders; a spend- 
thrift; a prodigal; a waster; a lavisher, 

Squan/der-ing-ly, adv. By squandering. 

Square (4), a. [See infra.] 1. Having four equal 
sides and four right angles; as, a sguare room; a 
square figure. 

2. Forming a right angle; as, a square corner. 

3. Having a shape broad for the height, with rec- 
tilineal and angular rather than curving outlines; 
as, aman of a square frame. 

A. Exactly suitable or correspondent; true; just. 
She’s a most triumphant lady, if report be square to her. Shak. 

5. Rendering equal justice; exact; fair; honest; 
as, square dealing. 

6. Even; leaving no balance ; as, to make or 
leave the accounts square. 

7. Leaving nothing; hearty; vigorous. 

* By Heaven, square eaters. 
More meat, I say. Beau. & Fl. 

8. (Naut.) (a.) At right angles with the mast or 
the keel, and parallel to the horizon. (b.) Of great- 
er Jength than usual; as, a square sail. Totten. 

All square, all settled; all right. Dickens. — Square 
measure, the square of a lineal measure; the measure of 
a superficies or surface, which depends on the length 
and breadth taken conjointly.— Square number. See 
SQUARE, 7., 5.— Square root of a quantity (Math.), that 
number or quantity which, multiplied by itself, produces 
the given quantity.— Three-square, jive-square, &c., 
having three or five equal sides, as, a three-square file. — 
Square-built, syuare-cut, square-rigged, and other sim- 
ilar compounds, are formed from this word. 

Square, n. [O. Fr. esquarre, esquierre, N. Fr. 
équerre, Sp. escuadra, It. sqwadra, from Lat. ex 
and quadra, asquare. See SquaD.] 

1. (Geom.) (a.) The corner or angle 
of a figure. [Obs.] (b.) A rectilineal 
figure having four equal sides and four 
right angles. 

2. Hence, that which is square, or 
nearly so, or is reckoned by squares or 
square measure; as, (@.) A square 
piece or fragment. ‘‘He bolted his 
food down his capacious throat in squares of three 
inches.” JV. Scott. (b.) A pane of glass. (c.) 
(Print.) A certain number of lines, forming a por- 
tion of a column nearly square; —used chiefly in 
reckoning the prices of advertisements in newspa- 
pers. (d.) One hundred superficial feet of board- 
ing. Simmonds. 

5. An area of four sides, with houses on each 
side; sometimes, a solid block of houses; also, 
sometimes, an open place or area formed by the 
meeting or intersection of two or more streets. 





Squamose 
Flowers. 


Square. 
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The statue of Alexander VII. stands in the large squai'e of 
the town. Addison. 

4. (Carp. & Joinery.) An instru- 
ment which consists essentially of two 
pieces,each having at least one straight 
edge, firmly joined together at right 
angles ;— used to lay out or test square 
work. It is of several forms, as the 
T square, the carpenter’s square, and 
the like. 

5. Hence, a pattern or rule. [0bs.] 

Those that affect antiquity will follow the square thereof. 

Milton. 

6. (Geom. & Arith.) The product of a number 
or quantity multiplied by itself; thus, 64 is the 
square of 8, for 8 K 8= 64, 

7. Exact proportion; justness of workmanship 
and conduct; regularity; rule. [Obs.] ‘‘ They of 
Galatia much more out of square.” Hooker. 

I have not kept my square. Shak. 


8. (Mil.) A square body of troops used to resist 
the charge of cavalry on critical occasions; a squad- 
ron. ‘The brave squares of war.” Shak. 

When he has stormed the heights, and broken the center, 
and trampled the squares, and turned the staggering wings of 
the adversary, then he sounds his imperial clarion along the 
whole line of battle, and moves forward with all his hosts in 
one overwhelming charge. LD. Everett. 

9. A quaternion; four. [Obs.] Shak. 

10. The relation of harmony or exact agreement; 
equality ; level. 

We live not on the square with such as these. Dryden. 

11. (Astrol.) The position of planets distant 
ninety degrees from each other; quartile. [Obs.] 

12. The front of the female dress, near the bo- 
som, generally worked or embroidered. [Obs.] 

13. A quarrel. [Obs. and rare.] 

Magic square. See Macic.— On the square, or upon 
the square, i an open, fair manner; honestly, or upon 
honor. — On, or upon, the square with, to be upon equal- 
ity with; to beeven with. Nares.— To be at square, to be 
in a state of quarreling. Wares.— To break no squares, 
to give no offense; to make no difference. — To break 
squares, to depart from an accustomed order.— 7 see 
how the squares go, to see how the game proceeds;—a 
phrase taken from the game of chess, the chess-board be- 
ing formed with squares. JL’ L£strange. 

Square, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SQUARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SQUARING.] [See supra.] 

1. To form with four equal sides and four right 
angles. 

2. To reduce to asquare; to form to right angles; 
as, to sguare masons’ work. 

3. To turn squarely, or completely, as in dislike, 
anger, &c.; to turn. 

The Saxon domestics squared their shoulders, and contin- 
ued to devour their supper, paying not the least attention to 
the wants of the new guests. W. Scott. 

4. To compare with, or reduce to, any given meas- 
ure or standard, Shak. 

5. To adjust; to regulate; to mold; to shape; to 
fit; to accommodate; as, to square our actions by 
the opinions of others. 


Carpenter's 
Square. 


Square my trial 
To my proportioned strength. Milton. 

6. To make even, so as to leave no difference or 
balance; as, to sguare accounts. 

7. (Math.) To multiply by itself; as, to square a 
number. 

8. (Astrol.) To hold a quartile position respect- 
ing. ‘* The icy Goat and Crab that square the 
Scales.” Creech. 

9. (Naut.) To place at right angles with the 
mast or keel; as, to sguare the yards. 

To square the circle (Math.), to determine the exact 
contents of a circle in square measure. The solution of 
this famous problem is now generally admitted to be im- 
possible. 

Square, v.i. 1. To accord or agree exactly; to con- 
form or agree; to suit; to fit. 

2. To go to opposite sides; to take an attitude of 
offense or defense, or of defiance; to quarrel. [ Obs.] 

Are you such fools 
To square for this? Shak. 

3. To take a boxing attitude; — often with wp, 

sometimes with off. Dickens. 
Squavre/ly, adv. In asquare form or manner. 
Square/mess, 1. The state of being square; as, 

an instrument to try the sqgwareness of work. 
Squar’er,n. 1. One who, or that which, squares. 

2. One who squares or quarrels; a hot-headed, 
contentious fellow. [Ods.] 

Is there no squarer here? Shak. 
Square/-rigged,a. (Naut.) Having the chief sails 
extended by yards, suspended by the middle, and 
not by stays, gaffs, booms, and lateen yards; thus, 
a ship and a brig are square-rigged vessels. 
Square/-sail, n. (Naut.) A four-sided sail ex- 
tended to a yard suspended by the middle. 
Square/-toed (-tdd), a. Having the toe square. 
“Obsolete as fardingales, ruffs, and square-toed 
shoes.” Knox. 
Square’-todeg (-tdz),. A precise person; — used 
contemptuously. 
Squar/ish, a. Nearly square. Pennant. 
Squar-rose’,a. [Lat. squarrosus, perhaps scurfy, 
scabby.] (Nat. Hist.) Ragged, or full of loose scales 
or projecting parts; rough; jagged; as, (a.) Con- 














SQUEAK 


sisting of scales widely di- 
varicating; having scales, 
small leaves, or other bod- 
jes, spreading widely from 
the axis on which they are 
crowded ; — said of a calyx 
or stem. (b.) Divided into 
shreds or jags, raised above 
the plane of the leaf, and not parallel to it; —said 
of aleaf. (c.) Having scales spreading every way, 
or standing upright, or at right angles to the sur- 
face ; — said of a shell. 


Squarrose-slashed (Bot.), doubly slashed, with the 
smaller divisions at right angles to the others, as a leaf. 
~ fe - Lindley. 
Squar-r0/so-dén/tate, a. (Bot.) Having the teeth 
bent out of the plane of lamination. Henslow. 
Squiar’/rots, a. (Bot.) Squarrose. 
Squar’/ry-lose’, a. (Bot.) Somewhat squarrose ; 
slightly squarrose, Gray. 
Squash (skwosh), v.¢. [Eng. quash, q.-v., or from 
O. Fr. escacher, esquachier, to squash, to crush.] 
To beat or press into pulp, or a flat mass; to crush. 
Squash, n. 1. Something soft and easily crushed; 
especially, an unripe pod of pease. 
Not old enough for a man, n 
a squash is, betare ‘tiga peace JOunE enough Ee orate 
2. Hence, something unripe or soft. [J con- 
tempt.) ‘‘ This squash, this gentleman.” Shak. 
3. A sudden fall of a heavy, soft body; a shock 
of soft bodies. 


My fall was stopped by a terrible squash. Swift. 


Squash, n. [Mass. Indian asq, pl. asquash, raw, 
green, immature, applied to fruit and vegetables 
which were used when green, or without cooking; 
askutasquash, vine-apple.] (Bot.) A plant and its 
fruit, of the genus Cucurbita, or gourd kind. 

Squash, n. [Cf. Musquasu.] (Zodl.) An Ameri- 
can animal allied to the weasel. Goldsmith. 

Squash/-biig, n. (£ntom.) A hemipterous bug 
(Coreus tristis), in New England, injurious to 
squash-vines. 

Squash/er (skwoésh/er), 2. One who, or that which, 
squashes. 

Squash/i-mess (skwdsh/i-nes), 7. 
being squashy or soft. 

Squash/y, adv. Like a squash; also, muddy. 

Squat (skw6t), v.t. [imp. & p. p. SQUATTED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. SQUATTING. [From Proy. Eng. quat, to 
squat down. Cf. It. quatto, Pr. quait, Sp. cacho, 
gacho, squat, cowering, from Lat. coactus, p. p. of 
cogere, to drive or urge together. ] 

1. To sit down upon the hams or heels, as a hu- 
man being. 

2. To sit close to the ground; to cower; to stoop 
or lie close to escape observation, as a partridge or 
rabbit. 

3. Tosettle on another’s land without title. ie S. 





Squarrose Leaves. 


The state of 


Squat, v.t. To bruise or make flat by a fall. [ Obs. 
Squat (skwot), a. 1. Sitting on the hams or heels; 
sitting close to the ground; cowering. 
Him there they found, 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve. Milton. 
2. Short and thick, like the figure of an animal 
squatting. 
The head of the squill insect is broad and squat. Grew. 


Squat (skwodt), ». 1. The posture of one that sits 
on his hams, or close to the ground. 

2. A sudden or crushing fall. [Obs.] Herbert. 
3. (Mining.) (a.) A small, separate vein of ore. 

(b.) A mineral consisting of tin ore and spar. 
Halliwell. Woodward. 

Squat/ter, n. 1. One who squats or sits close. 

2. One who settles on new land, particularly on 
public land, without a title. [U. S.] 

Squaw, n. [Massachusetts sgua, eshqua; Narra- 
gansett sqgudws; Delaware ochqueu, and khqueu; 
used also in compound words (as the names of ani- 
mals), in the sense of female.] A female; a woman; 
—in the language of Indian tribes of the Algonkin 
family. 

Squaw-root (Bot.), a singularly shaped, scaly plant 
(Conapholis [or Probanche] Americana), found in oak 
woods in the United States ;— called also cancer-root. 


Squawl,v.7t. Tosquall. See SQUALL. 

Squéak, v. 7. [imp. & p. p. SQUEAKED (skwekt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. SQUEAKING.] [Sw. sqviika, to ery 
like a frog, O. Sw. to ery out, H. Ger. quieken, to 
squeak, squeal, quien, to squeak, cry.] 

1. To utter a sharp, shrill cry, usually of short 
duration; to ery with an acute tone, as an animal; 
or to make a sharp noise, as a pipe or quill, a wheel, 
a door, and the like. 

Who can endure to hear one of the rough old Romans 
squeaking through the mouth of a eunuch? Addison. 

Zoilus calls the companions of Ulysses the ‘squeaking pigs” 


of Homer. ‘ope. 
2. To break silence, or secrecy, for fear or pain; 
to speak. [/Vare.] 


If he be obstinate, put a civil question to him upon the 
rack, and he squeaks, I warrant him. Dryden. 
Squéak, 7. A sharp, shrill sound suddenly uttered, 
either of the human voice or of any animal or in- 
strument, such as a child utters in acute pain, or as 
is made by carriage-wheels when dry, or by a pipe 
or reed. 
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SQUEAKER 


One who, or that which, squeaks, 

Squéak/ing_ly, adv. Ina squeaking manner. 

Squéal (skwél), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. SQUEALED; 
p. pr. & vb. N. SQUEALING.] [Sw. sqviila, to ery 
out. See SQuaLL.] To cry with a sharp, shrill, 
prolonged sound, as certain animals do, indicating 
want, displeasure, or pain. 

Squéal (skwel), n. A shrill, sharp, and somewhat 
prolonged cry. 

Squéam/ish, a. [From qualmish. See QuaLM.] 
Having a stomach that is easily turned, or that 
readily nauseates any thing; hence, nice to excess 
in taste; fastidious; easily disgusted; apt to be 
offended at trifling improprieties; scrupulous. 

Quoth he, that honor’s very squeamish 


Squéak/er, 2. 


That takes a basting for a blemish. Hudibras, 
His muse is rustic, and perhaps too plain 
The men of squeamish taste to entertain. Southern. 


Syn.—Fastidious ; dainty; over-nice ; scrupulous. 
See FASTIDIOUS. 
Squéam/ish-ly, adv. 
with too much niceness. 
Squéam/ish-ness,n. The state of being squeam- 
ish; fastidiousness; excessive scrupulousness, 
The thorough-paced politician must presently laugh at the 


In a squeamish manner; 


squeamishness of his conscience. South. 
Squéam/otis, a. Squeamish. [Obs.] 
Squéa/si-mess, n. Nausea; queasiness, [0Obds.] 


See QUEASINESS. 

Squéa/sy, a. Queasy; nice; squeamish; scrupu- 
lous. [Obs.] See QUEASY. 

Squeez/a-ble, a. Admitting of being squeezed; ca- 
pable of being squeezed. Willis. 

Squeeze, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SQUEEZED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. SQUEEZING.] [A-S.cwisan, cwissan, cwysan, 
to crush, squeeze, Sw. gvasa, O. H. Ger. quezzon, 
N. H. Ger. quetschen, L. Ger. quetsen, D. kwetsen, 
id., L. Ger. quese, a bruise, D. kwets, id.] 

1. To press between two bodies; to press closely ; 
to compress; as, to sgweeze an orange with the fin- 
gers or with an instrument; to squeeze the hand in 
friendship. 

2. To oppress with hardships, burdens, and taxes; 
to harass; to crush. 

In a civil war, people must expect to be squeezed with the 
burden. ID) Estrange. 

3. To force between close bodies; to compel, or 
cause to pass; as, to squeeze water through felt. 

To squeeze out, to force out by pressure, as a liquid. 

Syn.—To hug; pinch; gripe; crowd. 

Squeeze,v.i. To urge one’s way; to pass by press- 
ing; to press; to crowd; as, to sqgweeze hard to get 
through a crowd. 

To squeeze through, to pass through by pressing and 
urging forward. 

Squeeze, n. The act of one who squeezes; com- 
pression between bodies; pressure. 
Squeez/er,n. 1. One who, or that which, squeezes. 

2. (Forging.) A contrivance like a large pair of 
pliers, for shingling or squeezing the balls of metal 
when puddled ; — used only in the plural. 

Squeez/ing,n. 1. The act of pressing; compres- 
sion; oppression. ; 

2. That which is forced out by pressure; dregs. 
“The dregs and sqgueezings of the brain.” Pope. 

Squélch (66), v.¢. [Allied to Proy. Eng. quelch, a 
blow, and quwell, to crush, to kill.] [Written also 
squelsh.| To crush; to put down. [Collog.] 


Squélch, v.i. To be crushed. Carlyle. 
Squélch, n. <A heavy fall as of something flat. 
[ Obs. and low.] Hudibras, 


Squélsh, v. ¢. See SQuELcH. 

Sque-téague! (skwe-tég’), nm. (Ichth.) A fish (La- 
brus squeteague of Mitchell, Onolithus regalis of 
Cuvier), found in Long Island Sound; —called also 
weak-jish. Storer. 

Squib, n. [Cf. Prov. Eng. squib, a child’s syne 

1. A little pipe, or hollow cylinder of paper, fille¢ 
with powder, or combustible matter, and sent into 
the air burning, and bursting with a crack; a 
cracker, 

Lampoons, like squids, may make a present blaze. Waller. 

The making and selling of squibs is punishable. Blackstone. 

2. [Allied to quib and guip.] A sarcastic speech, 
or little censorious writing published; a petty lam- 
poon; a brief, witty essay. 

3. A pretty fellow. [Obs.] 

The squids, in the common phrase, are called libelers. Tatler. 

Squib, v.t. [imp. & p. p. squiBBED; Dp. pr. & vd. n. 
SQUIBBING.| ‘T'o throw squibs; to utter sarcastic 
or severe reflections; to contend in petty dispute; 
as, two members of a society squib a little in debate. 
{ Colloq.] 

Squid, n. 
fishermen, 

Squid-line, a fishing-line, the hook of which is baited 
with a squid. 

Squig’gle (skwig’gl), v. i. [Allied to Proy. Eng. 
swiggle, to drink greedily, to shake liquor in a close 
vessel, from swig, q. v.] 

1. To shake and wash a fluid about the mouth 


The cuttle-fish ;— often used as bait by 


with the lips closed. [Prov. Eng.] Tvorby. 
2._To move about like an eel; to squirm. [ Vel- 
gar.| {[U.8.] Bartlett. 


Squill,n. [Fr. squille, scille, Pr. squilla, esquila, Sp. 
esquila, escila, It. & Lat, sqwilla, scilla, Gr. cxid)a.] 
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1. (Bot.) A lily-like plant (Scilla [or Ornithoga- 
lum] maritima), having a bulbous root, like an onion, 
of acrid and emetic properties, used in medicine. 

2. (Zool.) A stomapodous, crustaceous animal, of 
the genus Sqwilla. 

3. (Lntom.) An insect,—called also squill insect, 
from its resemblance to the preceding,—having a 
long body covered with a crust, the head broad and 
squat. Grew. 

Squill’/See, n. (Naut.) An instrument in the form 
of a hoe, covered with leather, used to rub the 
decks after they have been washed. 

Squill-it/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, squills. 
[Rare.] ‘Squillitic vinegar.” Holiand. 

Squin/ang¢e, ca [Fr. esquinancie, O. Fr. squi- 

Squin/an-¢cy, nance, from Lat. synanche, Gr. 
ovvayxy, from ody, with, and dyxery, to strangle, 
throttle, the same as xvvayxn, strictly a dog-throt- 
tling; Pr. & O. Sp. esquinancia, N. Sp. & Pg. esqui- 
nencia, It. sguinanzia, schinanzia, O. Eng. squi- 
nacy, squincy.] The quinsy. [Obs.] 

Squin/’/sy,n. The same as QUINSY. [Obe.) 

Squint,a. [D.schuinte,a slope, schuin, schuinsch, 
sloping, oblique, schwins, slopingly, Cf. ASKANT, 
ASKANCE, ASQUINT.] 

1. Looking obliquely. 

2. Not having the optic axes coincident;—said 
of the eyes; a defect occasioned by a permanent 
shortening of one of the lateral straight muscles, 
and a permanent elongation of its antagonist. 

3. Looking with suspicion. Milton. 

Squint,v.7. [imp. & p.p. SQUINTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SQUINTING. | 

1. To see obliquely. 

Some can squint when they will. Bacon. 


2. To have the axes of the cyes not coincident. 
3. To deyiate from a true line; to run obliquely; 
to slope. 
Squint, v.¢. 1. To turn to an oblique position; as, 
to squint an eye. 
2. To cause to look with non-coincident optic axes. 
He gives the web and the pin, squints the eye, and makes 
the hare-lip. Shak 
Squint,n. 1. The act, or habit, of squinting. 
2. A want of coincidences of the axes of the eyes. 
3. (Arch.) An oblique opening in the wall of a 
church; especially, in medieval architecture, an 
opening so placed as to afford a view of the high 
altar from the transept or aisles. 
Squint/er, n. One who squints. 
Squint/-eYe (-1),m. An eye that squints. 
Squint/-eyed (-id),a. 1. Having eyes that squint; 
having eyes with non-coincident axes, 
2. Oblique; indirect; malignant; as, sguint-eyed 
praise, 

3. Looking obliquely, or by side glances; as, 
squint-eyed jealousy or envy. 
Squint/i-fe/go, a. Squinting. 
Squint/ing-ly, adv. 

side glances. 
Squin’y,v.i. To looksquint. [Cant.] [Obs.] Shak. 
Squir,v. ¢. To throw with a jerk; to throw with 
the edge, or cutting part, foremost. [Obs.] [Wait 
ten also squirr. | Addison. 
Squir/al-ty, n. The same as Squrrarcny. ‘That 
such weight and influence be put thereby into the 
hands o* the squiralty of any kingdom.” Sterne. 
Squir/iix zh,n. One who belongs to the squirarchy. 
Squir/ireh-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, a squir- 
archy. 
Squir/ireh-y,n. The gentlemen, or gentry, of a 
country, collectively. [Written also squircarchy.] 
Squire,n. The same as Esquire. See Esquire. 
Squire,n. [Fr. esguiere.] A square, measure, or 
rule. [Obds.] ‘‘Not the worst of the three but 
jumps twelve foot and a half by the squire.” Shak. 
Squire, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SQUIRED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SQUIRING. | 
1. To attend as a squire. Chaucer. 
2. To attend as a beau, or gallant, for aid and 
protection; as, to sguirea lady. [Colloq.] 
Squir-een’, nm. One who is half squire and half 
farmer ;—used humorously. [Zng. Conybeare. 
Squire/hood, n. The rank and state of a squire. 
Squire/ly,a. Becoming a squire. 
Squire/ship,m. Squirehood. 
Squi-tril/ity,n. Scurrility. [Obs.] Old Play. 
fs A mere disfigurement of the word scwrrilily. 


Squirm (18), v. 7. or ¢@. [imp. & p. p. SQUIRMED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SQUIRMING.] [Allied to Lith. hirm, 
Skr. krimi,a worm. Cf, 
SwARM, Vv. 2., 5.] 

1. To move, or cause 
to move, like a worm or 
eel, with writhing or 


[ Obs. and low.] 
In a squinting manner; by 


contortions, Mi 
2. To climb, by em- i) 
bracing and clinging NY 


with the hands and feet, 
as to a tree without 
branches. 

Squirr, v. ¢. See Squir. 

Squir/rel (skwir’rel, 
or skwtir/rel) (Synop., 3 
§ 130), ». ior. Fr. esqui- 4 
rel, escurel, escureil, es- 
curiel, escurill, escurol, 





American Tox Squirrel. 








STABLE 


escurotl, N. Fr. écureuil, L. Lat. squirelus, sqyuiro- 
lus, esquirolus, scuriolus, dim. of Lat. sciurus, Gr. 
cxiovpos, from oxia, shade, and ovpa, tail; Pr. escu- 
rol, Sp. & Pg. esquilo, It. scojattolo.] (Zodl.) A 
small, rodent mammal, of the genus Sciurus, having 
a bushy tail, and very nimble in running and leap- 
ing on trees. 

{=~ The common European species is S. vulgaris ; the 
common gray and black squirrel of the Eastern United 
States is S. Carolinensis; the red squirrel of the United 
States is S. Hudsontus. The ground squirrels belong to 
the related genus Spermophilus, and the flying squirrel 
to the genus Pteromys. The flying-squirrel common in 
the United States is P. volucella, and another species 
(P. Hudsonius) occurs at the north. Squirrels subsist 
chiefly upon nuts, of which they lay up a store for 
winter. 

Squirt (18), v.¢. [imp. & p.p. SQUIRTED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. SQUIRTING.] [Cf. L. Ger. swirtjen, to squirt, 
O. Sw. squiitta, id., squiittra, to scatter.] To eject 
or drive out of anarrow pipe or orifice, ina stream; 
as, to squirt water. 

The hard-featured miscreant coolly rolled his tobacco in his 
cheek, and squirted the juice into the fire-grate. W. Scott. 


Squirt, v.z. 1. To throw out liquid from a narrow 


orifice, in a rapid stream. . 
2. Hence, to throw out or utter words rapidly; 
to prate. [Low.] PD Estrange. 


Squirting cucumber. (Bot.) (a.) A plant (Zebalium 
elaterium), the fruit of which, when nearly ripe, separates 
suddenly from its peduncle, at the same time ejecting its 
juice and seeds. (0.) The fruit itself. 


Squirt n. 1. An instrument with which a liquid is 

ejected in a stream with force, 7 
2. A small, quick stream, 

arena n, One who, or that which, squirts. 
[ Low. 

Squir/y,n. The body of squires collectively con- 
sidered; squirarchy. [Obs] 

Stab, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. STABBED; p. pr. & vb. 1. 
STABBING. {[O. D. séaven, to fix, fasten, from 
stave, staf, a staff, rod, Ger. stab, a staff, stick. ] 

1. To pierce with a pointed weapon; as, to be 
stabbed by a dagger or a spear; to stab fish or eels. 

2. To wound mischievously or mortally; to kill 
by the thrust of a pointed instrument. 

3. To injure secretly or by malicious falsehood or 
slander; as, to stab reputation. 

Stab, v. 7. 1. To give a wound with a pointed 


weapon. 
None shall dare 
With shortened sword to stabin closer war. Dryden. 
2. To give a mortal wound. 
He speaks poniards, and every word stabs. Shak. 


To stab at, to offer or threaten to stab; to thrust a 
pointed weapon at. 


Stab, n. 1. The thrust of a pointed weapon. 

2. A wound with a sharp-pointed weapon; as, to 
fall by the stab of an assassin. - 

3. An injury given in the dark; a sly mischief; 
as, a stab given to character. 

Sta/bat Walter. [Lat.] A celebrated Latin 
hymn, beginning with these words, set to music by 
most of the great composers, and performed in the 
church service of the Roman Catholics. 

Stab/ber, nm. 1. One who stabs; a privy murderer. 

2. (Naut.) A small marline-spike to make holes 
with; a pricker, 

Stab/bing-ly, adv. By stabbing; with intent to a 
secret act maliciously. Bp. Parker, 

Sta-bil/i-ment, n. [Lat. stabilimentum, from sta- 
bilire, to make firm or stable, from Lat. stabilis ; It. 
stabilimento, Pr. establiment, O. Sp. establimiento. 
See SraBLe.] The act of making firm; firm sup- 
port. [Obs. or rare.] 

They serve for stabiliment, propagation, and shade. Derham. 


Sta-bil/i-tate,v.¢. [L. Lat. stabilitare, stabilitatum, 
from stabilire, stabilitwm. See supra.] To make 
stable; to establish. [Obs.] More. 

Sta-bil/i-ty, n. [Lat. stabilitas, Fr. stabilité, Pr. 
stabilitat, estabilitat, Sp. estabilidad, It. stabilita.] 

1. The state of being stable or firm; steadiness; 
stableness ; firmness; strength to stand without 
being moved or overthrown; as, the stability of a 
throne; the stability of a constitution of govern- 
ment. 

2. Steadiness or firmness of character; firmness 
of resolution or purpose; the qualities opposite to 
Jickleness, trresolution, or inconstancy ; as, a man 
of little stability, or of unusual stability. 

3. Fixedness, as opposed to fluidity. [Rare.] 

Since fluidness and stability are contrary qualities. Boyle. 

Syn. — Steadiness; stableness; constancy; immoya- 
bility ; firmness. 

Sta/ble (sta/bl), a. [Lat. stabilis, from stare, to 
stand; Fr. stable, Pr. stable, estable, Sp. astable, It. 
stabile.] 

1. Firmly established; not easily moved, shaken, 
or overthrown; fixed; as, a stable government. 

2. Steady in purpose; constant; firm in resolu- 
tion; not easily diverted from a purpose; not fickle 
or wavering; as, a stable man; a stable character. 


3. Durable ; not subject to be overthrown or 
changed. ‘ 

In this region of chance and vanity, where nothing is. 
stable, Rogers. 
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STABLE 


Stable equilibrium, that condition of a body, in which 
if its Pee tom be disturbed, it is immediately restored, 
as in the case when the center of gravity is below the 
point of support;—opposed to unstable equilibrium, in 
which the center of gravity is above the point of support, 
and the equilibrium, once disturbed, is not restored by the 
forces acting on the body. : 


Syn.—Fixed; steady; constant; abiding; strong. 
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Stack/-yiird, n. A yard or inclosure for stacks of 
hay or grain. 

Stae/te (Synop., § 180), nm. [Lat. staete, stacta, Gr. 
oraxri, strictly f. of craxrés, oozing ‘out in drops, 
from oraferv, to drop.] A fatty, resinous, and very 
odoriferous liquid, being a kind of myrrh which 
distills or falls in drops from the trees, or from fresh 
myrrh or cinnamon, 


STAGE-COACH 


stab, L. Ger. stiive, steve, a letter, character, writing, 
staven, to read for another, to repeat.] .A series of 
verses so disposed that, when it is concluded, the 
same order begins again; a stanza; a stave. See 
STAVE. 


Cowley found out that no kind of staff is proper for an he- 
roic poem, as being all too lyrical. a wwe eden. 


Stafi’-in/gle, n. (Arch.) A square rod of wood 
standing flush with the wall on each of its sides, 
at the external angles of plastering, to prevent their 
being damaged. Brande. 


Sta’ble, v.. To fix; to establish. [0bs.] 
Sta/ble,n. [O. Fr. estable, N. Fr. étable, Pr. esta- 
aioe establo, Lat. stabulwm, from stare, to stand. 


Stid/dle (stid/dl),n. [A-S. stadhol, stadhul, stad- 
hel, a foundation, firm seat, D. stutsel, from stut, a 
prop, stutten, to prop, Eng. stud, q.v. It belongs 


| A house, shed, or building, for beasts to lodge an to the root of stead, steady.] Staf/fi-er, n. An attendant bearing a staff. 3 
feed in; a stall. ; 1. Any thing which serves for support; a staff; a “ Stafiiers on foot.” 2 ee peed 
A stable was our warmth, , crutch; the frame or support of a stack of hay or | Staff/ish, a. Stiff; harsh. [Obs.] Ascham, 
} A manger his. Hilton.| grain. [Eng.] Staff/man, n.; pl. STAFF/MEN. A workman em- 
Sta/ble, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STABLED; p. pr. & vb. 2. Asmall tree of any kind, especially aforest tree. | ployed in silk-throwing. Simmonds, 


n. STABLING. ‘o put or keep in a stable. 

Sta/ble, v.i. To dwell or lodge in a stable; to dwell 
in an inclosed place; to kennel. 

Sta/ble-boy, )n. A boy or man who attends ata 

Sta’/ble-man, stable. 

Sta’ble-mess,n. The quality or state of being sta- 
ble; fixedness; firmness of position or establish- 
ment; strength to stand; stability; as, the stabdle- 
ness of a throne, or of a system of laws; hence, 


Staff/-tree, n. (Bot.) <A plant of several species 
of the genus Celastrus, Celastrus scandens, of the 
United States, is the 
climbing staff-tree, 

Stag, n. [Icel. steggr, 
the male of several 
animals. | 

1. The male red 
deer, Cervus elaphus; 


tz In America, trees are called staddles from three 
or four years old till they are six or eight inches in diame- 
ter, or more; but in this respect, the word is indefinite. 
This is also the sense in which it is used by Bacon and 
Tusser. 
Stad/dle, v.t. To leave the staddles of, as a wood 
when itis cut. [Zavze.] Tusser. 
Stad/dle-rdof, n. The roof or covering of astack. 
Stade, n. [Fr. stade. See infra.] 


steadiness; constancy; firmness of purpose; sta- 1. A stadium or furlong. [Rare.] Donne.| the male of the hind; 
bility ; as, stableness of character, of mind, of prin- 2. A landing-place, Simmonds.| a hart ; — sometimes 
ciples, or opinions. ; Stade’-diies, |n.pl. Duties or tolls formerly ley-| applied specially toa 
Sta/ble-rdom (28), m. Room for stabling cattle; | Stade’-tolls, ied on ships entering the river] malered deer of the 


Elbe ;—so called from the name of a town where 
vessels were obliged to stop that the duties might 
be assessed, after which these were paid at Ham- 
burg. Simmonds. Homans. 
Sta! dé-sme (Synop., § 130), n.; pl. STA/DI-A, [Lat., 
from Gr. oradiov, strictly, that which stands fast, 
hence, a fixed standard of length, from crdad.s, 
standing, fast and firm, from toravat, to stand; It. 
stadio, Sp. & Pg. estadio, Pr. stadi, estadi, Fr. stade.] 
1. A Greek measure of length, being the chief 


fifth year.SeeHarT. | 
2. A colt or filly; 7 
also, a romping girl. 
[Prov. Eng.] : 
3. The male of the | 
ox kind, castrated at 
such an age that he “¢ 
never gains the full © Co 
size of a bull; a bull- 
stag ;—called also, in some parts of England and 


space in a stable or stables. 

Sta’/ble-stand, n. (ng. Law.) The position of a 
man who is found at his standing in the forest, with 
a cross-bow bent, ready to shoot at a deer, or with 
along bow; or standing close by a tree with grey- 
hounds in a leash ready to slip. This is one of the 
four presumptions that a man intends stealing the 
king’s deer. Wharton. 

Sta’/bling, n. 1. The act or practice of keeping 
cattle in a stable. 





= 


mmon Stag (Cervus elaph 18). 


2. A house, shed, or room for keeping horses 

and cattle. 

Stab/lish, v.¢. [From establish, q. v.] To settle 
in a state for permanence; to make firm; to estab- 
lish; to fix. [Obs.] 

Stab/lish-ment, ». Establishment. [Obs.] 

Sta/bly, adv. Ina stable manner; firmly; fixedly; 
steadily; as, a government stably settled. 

Stab/i-la/tion, n. ([Lat. stabulatio, from stabu- 
lari, to stable or house cattle, from stabulwm. See 
STABLE.] [Obs.] 

1. The act of stabling or housing beasts, 
2. A place for lodging beasts; a stable. 


Stadt/hdld-er (stit/-), n. 


one used for itinerary distances, also adapted by 
the Romans for nautical and astronomical measure- 
ments. It was equal to 600 Greek or 625 Roman 
feet, or 125 Roman paces, or to 606 feet 9 inches 
English. This was also called the Olympic stadium, 
as being the exact length of the foot-race course at 
Olympia. W. Smith. 
2. (Med.) A stage or period of a disease. 
[D. stadhouder, from 
stad, a city, a town, and houder, a holder.] For- 
merly, the chief magistrate of the United Provinces 
of Holland; or the governor or lieutenant-governor 
of a province. 


Stag, v.i. 





Stag’-bee/tle, n. 


Scotland, ball-segg. 

4. (Com.) (a.) An outside irregular dealer in 
stocks, not a member of the exchange, (b.) One 
who takes shares under fictitious names in new 
projects, with a view to sell immediately at a pre- 
mium, and not to hold the stock. [Cant.| Wright. 
(Com.) To act as a stag or irregular dealer 


Cant.)} 

(Entom.) A 
nocturnal beetle (Lucanus 
cervus), having large hooked 
mandibles somewhat resem-4” 
bling the horns ofa stag. They 


in stocks. 










Stadt/hold-er-ate ) (stiit/-), n. The office or posi- 
stadt/hold-er-ship § tion of a stadtholder. 
Staff, n.; pl. STAVES, or STAFFS (in the first seven 


Stac-ea@’to,a. [It., p. p. of staccare, equivalent to 
distaccare, Pr. destacar, Fr. détacher.. Sce DE- 
TACH.] (Mus.) Disconnected; separated ; distinct ; 


larves bore into the roots and s===— 
trunks of trees, and are some- “” 
times many years in coming to = 








—a _ direction to epee se senses), STAFFS (in the last two senses). [A-S.| maturity; —often called, in the 

perform the notes eee. aaa aaa stif, a staff, prop, steb, a stump; O. Sax., L. Ger., United States, horse-beeile. cervus) 

of a passage in a -o-p ego -o-g a & D. staf, O. Fries. stef, Icel. stafr, Sw. staf, Dan. | Stag’-dange, n. A rough kind : 

short, distinct, and Se Oe stav, 1. Ger. stab.] of dance by menonly. [U. S.J Bartlett. 
‘ 





- pointed manner; 
— opposed to lega- 
to, and often indicated by heavy accents written 
over or under the notes, or by dots when the per- 
formance is to be less distinct and emphatic. 

Stack, n. [Icel. stackr, a heap, heystackr, a heap of 
hay, Sw. stack, Dan. stak, a heap, pile of hay Prov. 
Ger. stock, heustock, from the root of stich, Ger. 
stecken.] 

1. A large pile of hay, grain, straw, and the like, 
usually of a nearly conical form, but sometimes rec- 
tangular or oblong, contracted at the top toa point 
or ridge, and sometimes covered with thatch. 

2,. A pile of wood containing 108 cubic feet; also, 
apile of poles or wood indefinite in quantity. [2ng.] 

Against every pillar was a stack of billets above a man’s 
height. Bacon. 

3. A number of funnels or chimneys standing to- 
gether, 

4. A single chimney or passage-way for smoke; 
the chimney of a locomotive or steam-vessel, 

Stack of arms (Mil.), a number of muskets or rifles set 
up together, with the bayonets crossing one another, form- 
ing a sort of conical pile. 

Stack, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STACKED (stikt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. STACKING.] [Sw. stacka, Dan. stakke, Prov. 
Ger. stocken.] 

1. To lay, as hay or grain, ina conical or other 
Bes to make into a large pile; as, to stack hay or 

rain. 
£ 2. To pile, as wood, poles, and the like. [Zng.] 

To stack arms (Mil.), to set up muskets or rifles to- 
gether, with the bayonets crossing one another, and form- 
ing a sort of conical pile. 


Stack/age, n. [Rare.] 1. Hay, grain, or the like, 
in stacks; things stacked. 

2. A tax on things stacked. 
Stack/’et,n. (Mil.) A stockade. 
Stack’-guiird, m. A covering or pro- 

tection, as of canvas, for a stack. 
Stack/ing-band,)/n. A band or rope 
Stack/ing-bélt, used in binding 
thatch or straw upon a stack. 2 
Stack/ing-stage, n. A stage used in 
building stacks. 
Stack’-stand,n. A basement, usually 
of timber, raised on props for support- 
ing a stack of hay or grain; astaddle. 


Staccato. 


W. Scott. 





Wp 


1. A long piece of wood; astick; the long handle 
of an instrument or weapon; a pole or stick, used 
for many purposes. 

With forks and staves the felon to pursue, Dryden. 


2. A stick carried in the hand for support or de- 
fense by a person walking; hence, a support; that 
which props or upholds. 

The boy was the very staff of my age. Shak. 
_ He spoke of it [beer] in *“* The Earnest Cry,” and likewise 


in the ** Scotch Drink,” as one of the staffs of life which had 
been struck from the poor man’s hand by... 


3. (Mus.) The five lines and the 
spaces on which music is written. 

4. A pole or stick borne as an 
ensign of authority; a badge of of- ~~ _ = he 
fice; as, a constable’s staff. Staff. ©.) 

Methought this staff, mine office-badge in court, 
Was broke in twain. Shak. 

All his officers brake their staves; but at their return new 
staves were delivered unto them, Hayward. 

5. The round of aladder. [Lare.] 

Descending and ascending by ladders, I ascended at one of 
six hundred and thirty-nine staves. Town. 

6. A pole erected-in a ship, or elsewhere, to hoist 
and display a flag upon. 

7. (Surg.) The grooved director for the gorget or 
knife used in cutting for a stone in the bladder. 

8. [From staf, as an ensign of authority and 
supreme command; Ger. stab, generalstab.] (Mil.) 
An establishment of officers in various depart- 
ments attached to an army, or to the commander 
of an army. The general’s staff consists of those 
officers about his person who are employed in car- 
rying his commands into execution. See Erat- 
MAJOR. 

9. Hence, a corps of executive oflicers connected 
with some large establishment, who act (like the 
military staff of an army) in carrying out its de- 
signs; as, a newspaper has its editorial and report- 
ing staff; a department of government has its staff 


oppression. 
Prof. Wilson. 


- of clerks, paymasters, &c. 


Jacob-staff (Surv.), a single straight rod or staff, pointed 
and iron-shod at the bottom, for penetrating the ground, 
and haying a socket-joint at the top, used for supporting 
a compass instead of a tripod. — To have or keep the staff 
in one’s own hands, to keep possession of one’s property, 
and hence, to retain authority and control. Halliwell. 


Stack-stand. Staff, n.; pl. STAVES. [Icel. stef,astrophe; O. Ger. 


Stage, n. 





[O. Fr. estage, estaige, N. Fr. étage, Pr. 
estatge, It. staggio, Lat. as if staticus, from stare, 
to remain. ] 

1. A floor, or story of a house. Lops] Chaucer. 

2. A platform slightly elevated, on which an ora- 
tor may speak, a play be performed, an exhibition 
be presented, and the like. 

3. A floor elevated for the convenience of me- 
chanical work, or the like; a scaffold; a staging. 

4. The floor for scenic performances; hence, the 
theater; the play-house; hence, also, the profession 
of representing dramatic compositions; the drama, 
as acted or exhibited. 

Knights, squires, and steeds, must enter on the stage. Pope. 

Lo! where the stage, the poor, degraded stage, 

Holds its warped mirror to a gaping age. Sprague. 

5. A place where any thing is publicly exhibited ; 
the scene of any noted action or career; the spot 
where any remarkable affair occurs. 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 


To this great stage of fools. Shak. 
Music and ethereal mirth 
Wherewith the stage of airand earth didring.  Jfilton. 


6. A place of rest on a regularly traveled road}; 
astage-house; astation; a place appointed for the 
relay of horses. 

7. A degree of advancement in a journey; one of 
several portions into which a road or course is 
marked off; the distance between two places of rest 
on aroad}; as, a stage of ten miles. 

A stage signifies acertain distanceonaroad. Jeffrey. 

He traveled by gig, with his wife, his favorite horse perform- 
ing the journey by easy stages, S. Smiles. 

8. A degree of advancement in any pursuit, or of 
progress toward an end or result. 

Such a polity is suited only to a particular stage in the prog- 
ress of society. Macaulay. 

9. Any large vehicle running from station to 
station for the accommodation of the public; a 
stage-coach; an omnibus. ‘A parcel sent by the 
stage.” Cowper. 

I went in the six-penny stage. Swift. 

Stage, v.¢. To exhibit upon a stage, or as upon a 

stage; to display publicly. [Obs.]| Shak. 

Stage’-bdx,n. A box close to the stage in a thea- 

ter, Simmonds, 
Stage/-eir/riagxe, n. A stage-coach. 

Stage/-edach (20), n. A coach that runs regularly 
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STAGE-COACHMAN "= 


from one stage to another, for the convenience of 
passengers ; sometimes (when running chiefly in 
the streets of a city), an omnibus. 
Stage’-cedach/man, n.; pl. STAGE/COACH/MEN, 
One who drives a stage-coach. 
Stage’-dodor, n. The actors’ and workmen’s en- 
trance to a theater. Simmonds. 
Stage’-driv’er, n. One who drives a stage or stage- 
coach; a stage-coachman. 
Stage’-lights (-lits), n. pl. The lights in front of 
the stage in a theater; — called also foot-lights. 
Stage/ly, a. Pertaining to a stage; becoming the 


theater. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 
Stage’-play, n. <A dramatic or theatrical enter- 
tainment. Dryden. 


Stage’-play’er, nm. An actor on the stage; one 
whose occupation is to represent characters on the 
stage; as, Garrick was a celebrated stage-player. 

Sta/ser,n. 1. Aplayer. Dake ’ 

2. One who has long acted on the stage of life; a 
practitioner; a person of experience, or of skill 
derived from long experience. 


You will find most of the old stagers still stationary there. 
W. Scott. 


3. A horse used in drawing a stage. Simmonds. 
Sta/sSer-y, n. Exhibition on the stage. [Obs.] 


Stig’-é/vil (-é/vl), n. (Far.) A kind of palsy af- 
fecting the jaw of a horse. Crabb. 
Stage’-waig/on, n. A wagon which runs between 
two places for conveying passengers or goods; also, 
a stage-coach. 

Stag/gard,n. [From stag.] A stag of four years 
of age. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 

Stag’/ser, v.i. [imp.& p.p. STAGGERED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. STAGGERING.] [O.D. staggeren, to stagger, 
from staken, staecken, to stop; Proy. Ger. staggeln, 
stockern, H. Ger. stocken, to stammer.] 

1. To move to one side and the other in standing 
or walking; not to stand or walk with steadiness ; 
to reel; to vacillate. 

Deep was the wound; he staggered with the blow. Dryden. 

2. To cease to stand firm; to begin to give way; 
to fail. ‘‘ The enemy staggers.” Addison. 

3. To begin to doubt and waver in purpose; to 
become less confident or determined; to hesitate. 

He [Abraham] staggered not at the promise of God through 
unbelief. tom. iv. 20. 

Sta ger, v.t. 1. To cause to reel. 

5. To cause to doubt and waver; to make to hesi- 
tate; to make less steady or confident; to shock. 

Whoever will read the story of this war will find himself 
much staggered. Hlowell. 

The grants to the house of Russel were 80 enormous, as not 
only to outrage economy, but even to stagger crodipiitty. i 

IUTRE. 

Stag’ger-bush, n. (Bot.) An American plant of 
the genus Andromeda (A. mariana), growing in 
low, sandy places, having clusters of large nodding 
flowers. Gray. 

Stag/Ser-ing-ly, adv. In a staggering manner}; 
doubtingly. 

Stag’sSers, n.pl. 1. (Far.) A disease of horses and 
other animals, by which they fall down suddenly 
without sense or motion; apoplexy. 

2. Madness; wild, irregular conduct. [Obs.] 
Stigs’Ser-wort (-wirt), n. A plant; ragwort. 
Stag’/hound, nm. A hound employed in hunting the 

stag or deer. 

Sta’ging,n. 1. A structure of posts and boards 
for supporting workmen, &c., in building, and the 
like. 

2. The business of running, managing, or of 
journeying in, stage-coaches. 

Stag/i-rite, n. One who is native to or resident in 
Stagira, in ancient Macedonia; especially, Aristotle. 

Stag!ma,n. (Gr. craypa, a drop, from orafetv, to 
drop, to fall drop by drop.] Any distilled liquor. 
[ Very rare.] Crabb. 

Stag/man-¢cy,n. [See SraAGNanT.] The state of 
being stagnant. 

Stag/nant, a. [Fr. stagnant, It. stagnante, Lat. 
stagnans, p. py. of stagnare. See STAGNATE. ] 

1. Inclined to stagnate; not flowing; not running 
in a current or stream; motionless; impure from 
want of motion; as, a stagnant lake or pond; stag- 
nant blood in the veins. 

2. Not active; dull ; not brisk ; as, business is 
stagnant. 

The gloomy slumber of the stagnant soul. 
For him a stagnant life was not worth living. 


Staig/nant-ly, adv. Ina stagnant manner. 
Stig/nate, v.i. [imp. & p.p. sSTAGNATED; PD. pr. 
& vb. Nm. STAGNATING.] [Lat. stagnare, stagna- 
zum, from stagnum, a piece of standing water; It. 
stagnare, O. Fr. stagner, Sp. estancarse. | 
1. To cease to flow; to be motionless; as, blood 
stagnates in the veins of an animal; to become im- 
pure by want of motion; air stagnates in a close 
room, 
2. To cease to be brisk or active ; to become 
dull; as, commerce stagnates; business stagnates. 
Ready-witted tenderness... never stagnates in vain lam- 


Johnson. 
Palfrey. 


entations while there is room for hope. W. Scott. 
Stag/nate, a. Stagnant, [Obs.] ‘A stagnate 
mass of vapors.” Young. 


Stag-na/tion, n. 


[Fr. stagnation, Sp. estagnacion, 
It. stagnamento.] 
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1. The condition of being stagnant; cessation of 
flowing or circulation, as of a fluid; the state of 
being motionless; as, the stagnation of the blood; 
the stagnation of water or air; the stagnation of 
vapors. 

2. The cessation of action, or of brisk action; the 
state of being dull; as, the stagnation of business. 
Stag’-worm (-wiirm), 7. An insect that is trou- 

blesome to deer. 

Stihl lian (stiil/yan), n. 
of, Stahlianism. 

Staihlism, n. The theory of a German phy- 

StihVian-ism, sician, named Stahl, that every 
vital action is under the direction and presidency of 
the soul. Dunglison. 

Staid, imp. & p. p. of stay. See Stay. 

Staid, a. [From stay, to stop.] Sober; grave; 
steady ; composed ; regular ; not wild, volatile, 
flighty, or fanciful. ‘‘ O’erlaid with black, staid 
Wisdom’s hue.” Milton. 

TO ride out with staid guides. Bilton. 

Syn.—Sober; grave; steady ; composed ; regular; 
sedate. 

Staid/ly, adv. Ina staid manner. 

Staid/ness,n. The state or quality of being staid; 
seriousness; steadiness; regularity ; — the opposite 
of wildness or levity. 

If he sometimes appears too gay, yet a secret gracefulness 
of youth accompanies his writings, though the sfaidness and 
sobriety of age be wanting. Dryden. 

Syn.— Sobriety; gravity; steadiness ; regularity ; con- 
stancy; firmness; stability. 

Stain, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STAINED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STAINING.] [Abbreviated from distain, q. v.] 


A believer in, or adyocate 


1. To discolor by the application of foreign mat- |}. 


ter; to make foul ; to spot; as, to stain the hand 
with dye; to stain clothes with vegetable juice; to 
stain paper; armor stained with blood. 

2. To color, as wood, glass, or the like, by pro- 
cesses affecting, chemically or otherwise, the mate- 
rial itself; to tinge with a color or colors combining 
with, or penetrating, the substance; to color; to 
dye; as, to stain wood with acids, colored washes, 
paint rubbed in, &c.; to stain glass by the effusion 
upon, or the interfusion within, it of metallic ow- 
ides. 

3. To tinge with a different color; to dye; as, to 
stain cloth. 

4. To impress with figures, in colors different 
from the ground; as, to stain paper for hangings. 

5. Tospot with guilt or infamy ; to bring reproach 
on; to blot; to soil; to tarnish. 

Of honor void, of innocence, of faith, of purity, 
Our wonted ornaments now soiled and stained. Milton. 

6. To cause to seem inferior by comparison. 

She stains the ripest virgins of her age. Beau. & Fl. 

Stained glass, glass colored or stained by certain me- 
tallic pigments fused into its substance ;— often used for 
making durable pictures in windows. Ure. 

Syn.—To paint; dye; blot; soil; sully; discolor; dis- 
grace; taint. —VPAINT, STaIn, Dyk. These denote three 
different processes; the first mechanical, the other two 
chiefly chemical. To paint a thing is to spread a coat of 
coloring matter over it; to stain or dye a thing is to im- 
part color to its substance. To stam is said chiefly of sol- 
ids, as wood, glass, paper; to dye, of fibrous substances, 
textile fabrics, &c.: the one, commonly, a simple process, 
as applying a wash; the other more complex, as fixing 
colors by mordants. 

Stain, n. 1. A discoloration from foreign matter ; 
a spot; as, a stain on a garment or cloth. 

2. A natural spot of a color different from the 
ground. ‘‘ Swift trouts, diversified with crimson 
stains.” Pope. 

3. Taint of guilt; tarnish ; disgrace; reproach; 
as, the stain of sin. 

Nor death itself can wholly wash their stains. Dryden. 

Our opinion is, I hope, without any blemish or stain of 
heresy. Looker. 

4. Cause of reproach; shame. 

Hereby I will lead her that is the praise and yet the stain of 
all womankind. Sidney. 

Syn.—Blot ; spot; taint; pollution; blemish; tar- 
nish; color; disgrace; infamy; shame. 

Saree €. n. One who stains, blots, or tarnishes; a 
dyer. 
Stain/’less,a. 1. Free from any stain. 

2. Free from the reproach of guilt; free from sin. 
The very care he took to keep his name 
Stainless, with some, was evidence of shame. 

Syn.—Blameless; spotless; faultless. 
LESS. 

Stain/less-ly, adv. 
freedom from stain. 

Stair (4),n. [A-S. stager, from A-S. & O. H. Ger, 
stigan, to ascend, rise, Goth. steigan, N. H. Ger. 
steigen, D. stijgen, O. D. steghen, steeghen, L. Ger. 
stigen, O.D. stegher, steegher, grade, steps, steygher, 
N.D. steiger, the slope of a bank; L. Ger. stiege, 
TH. Ger. steige, Dan. stige, Sw. stege, Icel. & O. H. 
Ger. stigi, a ladder, a staircase.] 

1. One step of a series, for ascending or descend- 
ing to a different level; —commonly applied to those 
within a building, and not to such as ascend out- 
side to the entrance, 

2. A series of steps, as for passing from one 
story of a house to another;— commonly used in 


Crabbe. 
See BLAME- 


In a stainless manner ; with 





STALACTITE 


the plural; but anciently and originally so applied, 
and only so, in the singular. ‘A winding stair.” 
Chaucer. 
Below stairs,in the basement or lower part of a house; 
as, high life below stairs. — Flight of stairs, the stairs 
which make the whole ascent of a story; or, in winding 
stairs, those from one landing or turn to another. — Pair 
of stairs, a set or flight of stairs;— a legitimate expres- 
sion, pair, in this phrase, having its ancient meaning of 
a set. See PAir. — Slair-carpet, a carpet to be laid down 
upon stairs; a carpet for a flight of stairs. — Up stairs, in 
the higher or better rooms of a house. 7 


Stair/ease, n. A flight of stairs with their sup- 
porting framework, casing, balusters, &c. 

To make a complete staircase is a curious piece of archi- 

tecture. Wotton. 
Stair’-héad, n. The head or top of a staircase. 
Stair’-r5d,n. A metallic rod for holding a stair- 

carpet to its place. ; 
Stair/-way,n. A flight of stairs or steps; a stair- 

case. ‘A rude and narrow stair-way.” T. Moore. 
Staith, n. [A-S. stdédh, from the root of stead.] 

1. The line of rails forming the extremity of a 
railway, and generally occurring next to navigable 
waters, being laid on platforms for discharging 
coals, &c., into vessels. [2ng.] Buchanan. 

2. A repository and mart for coals. [Prov. Hng.] 

Staith’/-man, n.; pl. STAITH/-MEN. A man em- 
ployed in weighing and shipping coals at a staith. 
[ E£ng.] Simmonds. 

Stake, n. [A-S. staca, from the root of stick; O. 
Fries. & L. Ger. stake, D. staak, Icel. stiaki, Sw. 
stake, Dan. stage. Cf. ESTACADE.] 

1. A stick, usually of wood, pointed at one end 
so as easily to be pushed into the ground as a sup- 
port or stay; as, a stake to support vines, to support 
fences, hedges, and the like. 

A sharpened stake strong Dryas found. Dryden. 

2. Especially, the piece of timber to which a 
martyr was aftixed while he was burning; hence, 
martyrdom, especially by fire. 

3. That which is laid down as a wager; apledge. 

4. A small anvil to straighten cold work, or to 
cut and punch upon. Moxon. 

5. (Ship-building.) One in the regular ranges of 
planks on the bottom and sides of the ship, reach- 
ing from the stem to the stern. Weale. 

At stake, in danger ; hazarded ; pledged. ‘‘I see my 
reputation is at stake.” Shak.— Stake and rice, a wat- 
tled fence, that is, a fence made by driving stakes into 
the ground, and interlacing them with twigs or brush- 
wood. [£ng.] Halliwell. 


Stake, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STAKED (stakt); p. pr. & 
vb, nN. STAKING. | 

1. To fasten, support, or defend with stakes; as, 
to stake vines or plants. 

2. To mark the limits by stakes; — with out; as, 
to stake out land; to stake out a new road, or the 
ground for a canal. 

3. To put at hazard upon the issue of competi- 
tion, or upon a future contingency; to wager; to 
pledge. 


I'll stake yon Jamb that near the fountain plays. Pope. 
4. To point or sharpen stakes. [Obs.] 
5. To pierce with a stake. [Rare.] Spectator. 


Stake/’-héead, n. (Rope-making.) A stake with 
wooden pins in the upper side to keep the strands 
apart. 

Stake/-hold/er, n. 1. One with whom the bets 
are deposited when a wager is laid. 

2. (Law.) One with whom a deposit is made by 
two or more who lay claim to it; any person hay- 
ing in his hands money or other property claimed 
by several others. Wharton. 

Stak-tdm/e-ter, n. [Gr. craxrés, falling by drops, 
and pérpov, a measure.] A drop-measurer; a glass 
tube tapering to a small orifice at the point, and 
haying a bulb in the middle, used for finding the 
number of drops in equal quantities of different 
liquids. Brewster. 

Sta-lae’tie, Pertaining to stalactite ; re- 

Sta-lae/tiec-al, sembling a stalactite; stalactitic. 

Stalie’tiform, a. [From stalactite and form.] 
Like a stalactite; resembling a stalactite. 

Sta-lie/tite, n.; pl. STA-LAe’TITES, [Fr. stalac- 
tite, Sp. estalactita, It. stalattite, from Gr. ora\ak- 
76s, oozing out in drops, dropping, from cra\aferv, 
to drop.] (Min.) A pen- 
dent cone or cylinder of 
carbonate of lime, resem- 
bling an icicle in form, \ 
and attached, like an ici- 
cle, to the roof or side of 
a cavern, produced by the 
percolation through the 
rock above of water hold- 
ing bi-carbonate of lime 
in solution. 

(2 Any mineral of similar form is also called a stalac- 
tite. Dana. 

(> Byron, perhaps in imitation of Pope’s pronuncia- 
tion of satellites [see SATELLITE], makes four syllables of 
the plural of the present word :— 

Thus Nature played with the stalactites, 

And built hereel a chapel of the seas. 
But it is to be observed that satellites is a Latin word, and 
that Pope merely adopted the Latin pronunciation, while 


a. 





Stalactites. 
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Stalk (stawk), n. 


STALACTITES 


no such justification of Byron's pronunciation of stalac- 
tites can be offered. 

StalVae-ti/tés, n. sing. [See supra.] A stalactite; 
— formerly used instead of stalactite. [Obs.] 

Stalactites is only spar in the shape of an icicle, accidentally 
formed in the perpendicular fissures of the stone. Woodward. 

Stail/ae-tit/ie, a. [Fr. stalactitique.] Having 

Stal/ae-tit/ie-al,} the form of a stalactite; hav- 
ing the characters of a stalactite. Dana. 

Stal/ae-tit/i-f6rm, a. Having the form of a sta- 
lactite; stalactiform. 

Sta-lag/mite, n. [Fr.& It. stalagmite, Sp. estalag- 
mita, from Gr. crd\aypa, that which drops, a drop, 

from cradafewv, to drop.] A deposit of earthy or cal- 
careous matter, made by calcareous water dropping 
on the floors of caverns. [See Jilust. of Stalactite.] 

StalVag-mit/ie, a. Having the form of stalag- 

Stal/ag-mit/fie-al, | mites. 

Stal/ag-mit/ie-al-ly, adv. Inthe form or manner 
of stalagmites. 

Stalder, n. [From the root of stall, q. v.] A 
wooden frame to set casks on. [Prov. Eng.] 

Stale, a. [From stale, urine, first used of beer, and 
similar fermented liquors. Cf. Ger. schal.] 

1. Vapid or tasteless from age ; having lost its 
life, spirit, and flavor, from being long kept; as, 
stale beer. 

2. Not new; not freshly made; as, stale bread. 

3. Having lost the life or graces of youth; worn 
out; decayed. ‘‘A stale virgin.” Shak. 

4, Worn out by use; trite; common; having lost 
its novelty and power of pleasing. 

F How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! Shak. 

Stale affidavit (Law), an affidavit held above a year. 
Craig. — Stale demand, a claim or demand which has not 
been pressed or demanded for a long time. 

Stale,n. [O. Fr. estal, place, position, abode, mar- 
ket, from O. H. Ger. stal, station, place, stable, O. 
Fr. estaler, N. Fr. é¢aler, to expose wares for sale, 
O. D. stallen.] 

1. Something set or offered to view as an allure- 
ment to draw others to any place or purpose; a de- 
coy; astool-fowl. [Obs.] 

Still, as he went, he crafty stales did lay. 


2. A stalking horse. chan: 


Spenser. 


3. [See STALE, a. d vapid beer. [Obs.] 
4. A prostitute. [Obs.] Shak. 
5. [A-S. stel, L. Ger. & D. steel, Ger. stiel.] The 


stock or handle of any thing; as, the stale of a rake, 
But seeing the arrow’s stale without, and that the head did go 
No further than it might be seen. Chapman. 
6. (Chess-playing.) A stale-mate. 
7. Urine, especially that of beasts. [Obs.] Fuller. 

Stale, v.¢. To make vapid or useless; to destroy 

the life, beauty, or use of; to wear out. [Obs.] 
Age can not wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. : Shak. 

Stale, v.i. [Ger. & D. stallen, Dan. stalle, Sw. stal- 
la, from O. H. Ger. stal, A-S. steall, Eng. stall, a 
stable.] ‘To make water; to discharge ,urine ; — 
said especially of horses and cattle. 

Stale/ly (109), adv. Ofold; long since. [Obs.] 

Sfale/-mate, n. (Chess-playing.) The position of 
the king, when, being required to move though not 
in check, he can not move without being placed in 
check. 

Stale’ness, n. 1. The state of being stale; vapid- 
ness; as, the staleness of beer or other liquors; the 
staleness of provisions. 

2. The state of being worn out; triteness; com- 
monness; as, the staleness of an observation. 

[See infra.] A high, proud, 

stately step or walk. [Obs. Spenser. 

Stalk (stawk), n. [Icel. stilkr, Sw. stjelke, Dan. 
stilk, allied to A-S. stealc, stzlc, high, steep.] 

1. The stem or main axis of a plant; as, a stalk 
of wheat, rye, or oats; the stalks of maize or hemp. 
2. The petiole, pedicel, or peduncle of a plant. 

3. The stem of a quill. Grew. 

4. (Arch.) An ornament in the Corinthian capi- 
tal resembling the stalk of a plant, from which the 
volutes and helices spring. 

Stalk (stawk),v.7. [imp. & p. p. STALKED (stawkt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. STALKING.] [A-S. stxlcan, stealcian, 
to go slowly, from stazlc, stealc, high, elevated. Cf, 
Icel. stikla, to leap. | 

1. To walk with high and proud steps ; — usually 
implying the affectation of dignity, and hence the 
word usually expresses dislike. The poets, how- 
eyer, use the word to express dignity of step. 

With manly mien he stalked along the ground. Dryden. 
Then stalking through the deep 


He fords the ocean. Addison. 
2. To walk in a stealthy or sly manner, 
Bertran 
Stalks close behind her, like a witch’s fiend, ik 
Pressing to be employed. Dryden. 


3. To walk behind something as a screen, for the 
purpose of taking game; to proceed under cover. 
The king crept under the shoulder of his led horse, and said, 
“T must stalk.” Bacon. 
Stalk, v.¢. To approach under cover of a screen, 
or by stealth. 
As for shooting a man from behind a wall, it is cruelty like 
to stalking a deer. W. Scott. 


Stalked (stawkt), a. Having a stalk. 
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Stalk/er (stawk/er), n. 1. One who stalks. 

2. A kind of fishing-net. 

Stalk/ing-horse (stawk/-), nm. 1. A horse, or a 
figure resembling a horse, behind which a fowler 
conceals himself from the sight of the game which 
he is aiming to kill. 

2. Hence, something used to coyer up a secret 
project; amask; a pretense, 

Hypocrisy is the devil’s stalking-horse, under an affectation 
of simplicity and religion. LD’ Estrange. 

Stalk’less (stawk/-), a. Having no stalk. 

Stalk’y (stawk/¥),a. Hard as astalk; resembling 
a stalk, Mortimer. 

Stall, n. [A-S. steall, stall, a place, seat, or station, 
a stable, state, condition, D. & O. H. Ger. stal, N. 
H. Ger. & Sw. stall, Icel. stallr, Dan. stald, trom 
the root stal, Skr. sthal, to stand, whence O. H. Ger. 
stallan, stellan, N. H. Ger. stellen, to place.] 

1. A stand; a station; a fixed spot; hence, the 
stand or place where a horse or an ox is kept and 
fed; the division of a stable, or the apartment for 
one horse or ox. 

2. A stable; 
a place for cat- 
tle. 

At last he found 

a stall where 

oxen stood. 

Dryden. 


3. A small 
apartment or 
slight shed in 
which mer- 
chandise is ex- 
posed for sale; 
as, a butcher’s 
stall; a book~ 
stall, 

4. The seat 
of an ecclesiastical dignitary in the choir of a church. 

The dignified clergy, out of humility, have called their 
thrones by the name of stalls. Warburton. 

Stall, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. STALLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STALLING. ] 

1. To put into a stall or stable; to keep in a sta- 
ble; as, to stall an ox. ‘* Where King Latinus then 
his oxen stalled.” Dryden. 

2. To place in an office with the customary for- 
malities; to install. [Obs.] 

3. To plunge into mire so as not to be able to 
proceed; to set; to fix; as, to stal/ horses or a car- 


Stall. (3.) 


riage. 
4. To forestall. [Obs.] Massinger. 
Stall, v.i. 1. To dwell; toinhabit. [Obs.] 


Shak. 
Johnson, 


We could not stall together in the world, 

2. To kennel, as dogs. 

3. To be set, as in mire. 

4. To be tired of eating, as cattle, 

Stall’age,n. 1. The right of erecting stalls in fairs; 
rent paid for a stall. . 

2. Laystall; dung; compost. [Obs.] 

Stal-la/tion, n. Installation. [Obs.] Cavendish. 

Stalled, a. Put or kept in a stable; hence, fatted. 

Stall’er,n. A standard-bearer. [Obs.] Fuller, 

Stall/-feed, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STALL-FED; Dp. pr. 
& vb. 2. STALL-FEEDING.] To feed and fatten in a 
stable, or on dry fodder; as, to stall-feed an ox. 

Stallion (stil/yun), n. [O. Fr. stalon, estalon, N. 
Fr. étalon, It. stallone, from O.H. Ger. stal, A-8. 
steall, Eng. stall, a stable; hence L. Lat. equus ad 
stallum, Dan. stald-hingst.| A horse not castrated ; 
a stock-horse, 

Stal/lon, 7. <A slip from a plant; a cion; a cut- 
ting. Holinshed. 

Stall’/-réad/er, n. One who reads or looks over 
books at a stall where they are exposed for sale, 

Cries the stall-reader, ‘*‘ Bless us, what a word on 
A title-page is this!” 

Stalwart, a, [O. Eng. stalward, O. 

Stal/worth (-wfrth), Scot. stalwart. Cf. A-8. 
stelweordh, worth stealing or taking, and afterward 
extended to other causes of estimation, stealweard, 
help, aid, sté/ferhdh, a man of iron mood, stadhol- 
Serhdh, firm-minded, braye.] Brave; bold; strong; 
redoubted; daring; vehement; violent. ‘‘A stal- 
wart tiller of the soil.” Prof. Wilson. 

Fair man he was and wise, stalworth and bold. R. Brunne. 

te Stalworth is now disused, or but little used, stal- 
wart having taken its place. 

Stal’/worth-hood, | n. The state or quality of be- 

Stal/worth-ness, ing stalworth ; strength ; 
boldness; daring; stoutness. [Obs.] 

Sta’/men, n.; Eng. pl. STA/MENS (used only in the 
fourth sense); Lat. pl. sTim/r-N4 (in the first three 
senses). [Lat. stamen, the warp, a thread, fiber, 
from Gr. cripwr, the warp, from icravar, to stand. ] 

1. A thread; especially, a warp thread. 

2. The fixed, firm part of a body, which supports 
it or gives it its strength and solidity; as, the bones 
are the stamina of animal bodies; the ligneous 
parts of trees are the stamina which constitute their 
strength ; — chiefly or only used in the plural. 

3. Whatever constitutes the principal strength or 
support of any thing; as, the stamina of a consti- 
tution or of life ; the stamina of a state;—used 
only in the plural. 


He succeeded to great captains who had sapped the whole 
stamina and resistance of the contest. De Quincey. 


Dilton. 
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4. (pl. STA/MENS.) (Bot.) The male or- 
gan of flowers for secreting and furnishing 
the pollen or fecundating dust. It consists 
of the anther, or fertilizing part, borne on a 
stem called the filament. 

Sta’mened, a. Furnished with stamens. 

Sta/min, n. [O. Fr. estamine, N. Fr. éta- 
mine, Pr. & Pg. estamenha, Sp. estamena, 

It. stamigna, L. Lat. staminea, stamineum, Stamen. 
from Lat. stamineus, consisting of threads, (Bot.) 

from stamen,athread. See supra.] A slight kind of 
woolen cloth; linsey-woolsey. Chaucer. 

Stam/i-mal, a. [Fr. staminal.] Pertaining to sta- 
mens or stamina; consisting in stamens or stamina, 

Stam/i-mate, a. [Lat. staminatus, from stamen, 
q. v.; Fr. staminé.] (Bot.) Furnished with sta- 
mens; producing stamens. 

Stam/i-niate, v.¢. To indue with stamina, 

Staamin/e-al, a. [Lat. stamineus, from stamen, 

Sta-min/e-outs, q.v.; Fr. stamineuz.] 

1. Consisting of stamens or threads. 

2. (Bot.) Of, pertaining to, or attached to, the 
stamens; as, a stamineous nectary. 

Stam/i-niffer-otis, a. [Lat. stamen and ferre, 
to bear; Fr. staminifere.] Bearing or having sta- 
mens. 

Stim/imode, n. ee stamen and Gr. etdos, 

Stame'é-110' di-ieme, shape.] (Bot.) An abortive 
stamen, or an organ resembling an abortive sta- 
men. Henslow. 

Stam/mel,n. [O. Fr. estamet, estamette, a coarse 
woolen cloth, Sp. estameta, It. stametto, L. Lat. 
stameta, a kind of cloth, the same as staminea; O. 
Fr. estame, a woolen stuff, Pr. estam, Sp. estambre, 
It. stame, from Lat. stamen, a thread. ‘This kind of 
woolen cloth seems to have been often of a red 
color. ‘*Concilium Avenionense ann, 1209, Firmi- 
ter inhibemus, ne panno de stamine forti, aut alio 
colorato vel sumptuoso, seu aliquo serico in futu- 
rum utantur religiosi.” Ducange, See STAMIN.] 

1. A kind of fine worsted. Halliwell. 

2. A kind of red color, somewhat paler than scar- 
let, regarded as of inferior quality. B. Jonson, 

3. A great, ill-shaped, or clumsy horse. [ Prov. 
Eng.) Wright. 

Stam/mel, a. Of the color of stammel; having a 
red color paler than scarlet. 

Stam'’mer, v.i. [imp. & p.p. STAMMERED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. 2. STAMMERING.] [L. Ger. stammern, D. 
stameren, stamelen, N. H. Ger. stammein, O. H. Ger. 
stammalon, stammen, Dan. stamme, Sw. stamma, 
Icel. stama, A-S. stommettan, to stammer; A-S, 
stamor, stamur, stamer, one who stammers, Icel. 
stamr, O. H. Ger. stamel, O. Sax., Dan., & O. H. 
Ger. stam, stamm, Goth. stamms.] 'To stop in ut- 
tering syllables or words; to hesitate or falter in 
speaking; and hence, to speak with stops and difli- 
culty; to stutter, 

Staim/mer, v.¢. To utter, or pronounce, with hesi- 
tation, or imperfectly. 

Stam/mer, ». Defective utterance, or involuntary 
interruption of utterance; inability to pronounce 
certain words or syllables; a stutter. 

Stim/mer-er, n. One who stutters, or hesitates, 
in speaking. 

Stam/mer-ing, p.a. Apt to stammer. 

Stam/mer-ing-ly, adv. In astammering manner. 

Stamp, v. t. [imp. & p. p. STAMPED (stimt, 84); 
p. pr. & vb. n. ecaneney ie Ger. & D. stampen, 
Dan. stampe, Sw. stampa, N. H. Ger. stampfen, 
O.#H. Ger. stamphin, to stamp, pound, beat; whence 
O.Fr. estamper, N. Fr. etamper, Sp. & Pg. estampar, 
It. stampare, to impress, print. ] 

1. To strike, beat, or press forcibly with the bot- 
tom of the foot, or by thrusting the foot downward; 
as, to stamp the ground. 

He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the ground. Dryden. 

2. To impress with some mark or figure; as, to 
stamp a plate with arms or initials. 

3. To impress; to imprint; to fix deeply; as, to 
stamp virtuous principles on the heart. 

God has stamped no original characters on our minds 
wherein we may read his being. Locke. 

4. To coin; to mint; to form. Shak. 

5. To cut out into various forms with a stamp. 

6. (Metal.) To crush by the downward action of 
a kind of heavy hammer, or pestle, as ore in a 
stamping-mill. 

Stamp, v.i. To strike the foot forcibly downward. 
“But starts, exclaims, and stamps, and raves, and 


dies.” Dennis. 
Stamp, n. 1. The act of stamping; as, a stamp of 
the foot. 


- 2. That which stamps; any instrument for mak- 
ing impressions on other bodies. 
’Tis gold so pure 
It can not bear the stamp without alloy. Dryden. 
3. The mark made by stamping; a mark im- 
printed; an impression. 


That sacred name gives ornament and grace, 
And, like his stamp, makes basest metals pass. 


4. That which is marked; 


‘Hanging a golden stamp about their necks.” Shak. 
5. [Fr. estampe, Sp. estampa, It. stampa.] A pic- 
ture cut in wood or metal, or made by impression ; 
acut; aplate. [Obs.] 
At Venice they put out very curious stamps of the several 


Dryden. 
a thing stamped. 
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STAMP-ACT 


edifices which are most famous for their beauty and magnifi- 
cence. Addison. 

6. An official mark set upon things chargeable 
with duty to government, as evidence that the duty 
is paid; as, the stamps on English newspapers. 

7. Hence, a stamped or printed device, issued by 
the government at a fixed price, and required by 
law to be affixed to certain papers, as evidence that 
the government dues are paid; as, a postage stamp, 
a receipt stamp, and the like. 

8. An instrument for cutting out materials, as 
paper, leather, &c., into various forms, by a down- 
ward pressure. 

9. A character of reputation, good or bad, fixed 
on any thing; as, these persons have the stamp of 
impiety; the Scriptures bear the stwmp of a divine 
origin. 

10. Current value derived from suffrage or attes- 
tation; authority. 

Of the same stamp is that which is obtruded on us, that an 
adamant suspends the attraction of the lodestone. Browne. 

11. Make; cast; form; character; as, a man of the 
same stamp, or of a different stamp, ‘‘ A soldier of 
this season’s stamp.” Shak. 

12. (Metal.) A kind of hammer, or pestle, raised 
by water or steam power, for beating ores to pow- 
der; any thing like a pestle, used for pounding or 
beating. 

13. A halfpenny. [0Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

stamp/-Xet, ». An act of the British Parliament, 
imposing a duty on all papér, vellum, and parch- 
ment used in the British American colonies, and 
declaring all writings on unstamped materials to be 
null and void. 

Stamp/-col-léet/or, n. An officer who receives, 
or collects, stamp-duties; one who collects postage 
or other stamps. Simmonds, 

Stamp/-dii/ty, n. <A duty, or tax, imposed on 
paper and parchment, the evidence of the payment 
of which is a stamp. 

Stam-péde’, n. [Sp. & Pr. estampeda, a crackling, 
It. stampita, from Pr. estampir, to resound, from 
L. Ger. & D. stampen, to stamp the ground with 
one’s feet. See Sramrp.] <A sudden fright seizing 
upon large bodies of cattle or horses, in droves or 
encampments on the prairies, and leading them to 
run for many miles, until they often sink down or 
die under their terrors; hence, any sudden flight 
in consequence of a panic. 

Stam-péde’, v. ¢. To disperse by causing sudden 
fright, as a herd, troop, or teams of animals. 

Stamp/’er, n. An instrument for pounding or 
stamping. 

Stamp/-héad,n. <A heavy mass of metal, forming 
the head or lower end of a bar, which is lifted and 
let fall, in a stamping-mill. 

Stamp/ing-ma-¢hine’,n. A machine for forming 
metallic articles, or impressions, by stamping. 

Stamp/ing-mill, n. An engine consisting of 
hammers, or pestles, moved by water or steam 
power, for breaking or bruising ore. 

Stamp/-note, n. <A stamped certificate from a 
custom-house officer, which allows goods to be re- 
ceived by the captain of a ship as freight. [ng.] 

Stamp/-6f/fi¢ce, nm. An office for the issue of 
stamps, and the reception of stamp-duties, 

Stamee, . Station; position. [Scot.] 

The boy ...danced down from his stance with a galliard 
sort of step. WW. Scott. 

Stanch (66), v.t. [Formerly written stawnch.] [imp. 
& p.p. STANCHED (stancht); p. pr. & vb. n. STANCH- 
ING.] [O. Fr. estancher, estanchier, estancer, N. Fr. 
étancher, to stop a liquid from flowing, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. estancar, id., It. stancare, to weary, L. Lat. 
stancare, stagnare, to stanch, from Lat. stagnare, 
to be or make stagnant. See STAGNATE. |] 

1. To stop the flowing of, as blood; to dry up. 

2. To extinguish, as a fire; to put out. [Obs.] 

Stanch, v.i. To stop, as blood; to cease to flow. 

Immediately the issue of her blood stanched. Luke viii. 44. 

Stanch, a. [compar. STANCHER; superl. STANCH- 
EsT.] [From stanch, v. t., and hence literally sig- 
nifying stopped or stayed; Pr. estanc, stable, solid, 
Sp. estanco, Pg. estanque, stopped, tight, not leaky 
—of aship; but O. Fr. estanc, and It. stanco, tired, 
slow.] [Written also stawnch.] 

nee Strong and tight; sound; firm; as, a stanch 

ship. . 

One of the closets is parquetted with plain deal, set in dia- 
mond, exceeding stanch and pretty. Evelyn. 

2. Firm in principle; constant and zealous; 
hearty; steady; as, a stanch churchman; a stanch 
republican; a stanch friend or adherent, 


In politics I hear you’re stanch. Prior. 
3. Close; secret; private. [Obs.] 
This is to be kept stanch. Locke, 


Stanch hownd, one that follows the scent closely with- 
out error or remissness. 


Stanch, n. That which stanches, or extinguishes. 
Obs 


Stanch/el, n. The same as STANCHION. 

Stanch/er, n. One who, or that which, stanches or 
stops the flowing, as of blood. 

Stain/¢chion (stiin/shun) (Synop., § 130), n. [Writ- 
ten also stanchel.] [O, Fr. estanson, estangon, N. 
Fr. étangon, from O. Fr. estancer, estancher, to stop 
or stay. See STANCH, v. ¢.] 
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1. (Arch.) A prop or support; a piece of timber 
in the form of a stake or post, used for a support. 

2. (Ship-building.) An upright post, or beam, 
of different forms, used to support the deck, the 
quarter-rails, the nettings, awnings, and the like. 

Stanch/’less, a. Incapable of being stanched or 
stopped. Shak. 

Stanch/’ness,n. The state of being stanch; sound- 
ness; firmness in principle; closeness of adherence, 

Stand, v.i. [imp. & p. p. STOOD; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STANDING.] [O. Eng. stonde, A-S8. standan, ston- 
dan, O. Sax. & Goth. standan, O. H. Ger. standan, 
stantan, Prov. Ger. standen, staan, steen, O. Fries. 
stonda, Icel. standa, O. Dan. stande, N. Dan. staae, 
Sw. stdnda, std, O. Sax. & O. Fries. also stan, D. 
staan, O. D. staen, M. H. Ger, stan, stén, N. H. Ger. 
stehen. Cf. STAY.] 

1. To remain at rest in an erect position; to be 
fixed in an upright or firm position; as, (a.) To rest 
on the feet, neither lying nor sitting;—said of an 
animal, of a human being, and the like. ‘I pray 
you all, stand up.” Shak. (b.) To continue up- 
right, fixed by the roots or fastenings ; — said of a 
tree. (c.) To remain firm on a foundation; — said 
of an edifice. 

The ruined wall 

Stands when its wind-worn battlements are gone. Byron. 

2. To occupy, as its place; to have a situation; to 
hold a place; to be situated or located; as, Paris 
stands on the Seine. 

3. To cease from progress; not to proceed; to 
make arest; to stop; to pause; to halt, 

I charge thee, stand, 
And tell thy name. Dryden. 

4. To remain without ruin or injury; to hold 
good against tendencies to impair or injure; to be 
permanent; to endure; hence, to find endurance, 
strength, or resources. 

Commonwealths by virtue ever stood. Dryden. 

5. To maintain one’s ground; to be acquitted; 
not to fail; to be safe. ‘Readers by whose judg- 
ment I would stand or fall.” Spectator. 

6. To maintain an invincible or permanent atti- 
tude; to be fixed, steady, or firm; to take a position 
in resistance or opposition, ‘‘ The standing pattern 
of their imitation.” South. 

The king granted the Jews... to stand for their life. 

Esther viii. 11. 

7. To adhere to fixed principles; to maintain 
moral rectitude; to keep from falling into error or 
vice. 

We must labor so as to stand with godliness, according to 
his appointment. atimer. 

8. To have or maintain a position, order, or rank; 
as, Christian charity stands first in the rank of gra- 
cious affections. 

9. To be in some particular state; to be fixed or 
set; to have essence or being; to be. ‘Sacrifices 
«.. Which stood only in meats and drinks.” 

Heb, ix. 10. 
Accomplish what your signs foreshow; 
I stand resigned. Dryden. 

Thou seest how it stands with me, and that I may not tarry. 

W. Scott. 

10. To consist; to agree, 

There are some instances of fortune and a fair condition 
that can not stand with some others; but if you desire this, 
you must lose that. Bp. Taylor. 

LL: yeu) To hold a course at sea; as, to stand 
from the shore; to stand for the harbor. 

From the same parts of heaven his navy stands, Dryden. 

12. To offer one’s self as a candidate. 

He stood to be elected one of the proctors of the univerity. 

Saunderson. 

13. To stagnate; not to flow. 

Or the black water of Pomptina stands. Dryden. 

14. (Law.) (a.) To be or remain as it is; to con- 
tinue in force; to have efticacy or validity ; to 
abide ; to submit. Bouvier, (b.) To appear in 
court. Burrill. > 

To stand against, to oppose; to resist.— To stand by. 
(a.) To be near; to be a spectator; to be present. (0.) 
To be aside; to be placed aside with disregard. ‘‘In the 
mean time, we let the commands stand by neglected.” 
Decay of Piety. (c.) To maintain; to defend; to support; 
not to desert; as, I will stand by my friend to the last; 
let us stand by our country. (d.) To rest on for support; 
to be supported. ‘‘ This reply standeth by conjecture.” 
Whitgift. (e.) (Naut.) To attend and be ready. — Zo 
stand fast, to be fixed; to be unshaken or immovable. — 
To stand firmly on, to be satisfied or convinced of. 
‘““Though Page be a secure fool, and stands so firmly on 
his wife’s frailty.” Shak.— To stand for. {a.) To offer 
one’s self as a candidate. ‘‘ How many stand for consul- 
ships?” Shak. (6.) To side with; to support; to main- 
tain, or to profess or attempt to maintain. ‘tI stand 
wholly for you.” Shak. (c.) To be in the place of; to 
be the substitute or representative of; as, a cipher at the 
left hand of a figure stands for nothing. ‘* Iwill not trou- 
ble myself, whether these names stand for the same thing, 
or really include one another.” Locke. (d.) (Naut.) To 
direct the course toward. — 7 stand from (Naut.), to di- 
rect the course from. — 70 stand in hand, to be conducive 
to one’s interest; to be serviceable or advantageous. — 7’o 
stand off. (a.) To keep ata distance. (0.) Not to com- 
ply. (c.) To keep ata distance in friendship or socialin- 
tercourse; to forbear intimacy. ‘‘ We stand off from an 
acquaintance with God.” Atterbury. (d.) To appear 
prominent; to have relief. ‘‘ Picture is best when it stand- 
eth off, as if it were carved.” Wotton. — To stand off and 
on (Navt.), to remain near a coast by sailing toward land 
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and then from it. — Jo stand on, to continue on the same 
tack or course. Totten. — To stand one in, to cost; as, 
the coat stands him in twenty dollars. ‘* These wars — 
I mean the Punic wars — could not have stood the human 
race in less than three millions of the species.” Burke.— 
To stand out. (a.) To project; to be prominent. ‘ Their 
eyes stand out with fatness.” Ps. 1xxiii. 7. (6.) To per- 
sist in opposition or resistance; not to yield or comply; 
not to give way or recede. 
His spirit is come in, 
That so stood out against the holy church. Shak, 

— To stand to. (a.) To ply; to urge; to persevere in 
using. ‘Stand to your tackles, mates, and stretch your 
oars.” Dryden. (b.) To remain fixed in a purpose or 
opinion. ‘I will stand ¢o it, that this is his sense.” Stil- 
lingfleet. (c.) To abide by; to adhere to, as to a contract, 
assertion, promise, and the like; as, to stand to an award; 
to stand to one’s word. (d.) Not to yield; not to fly; to 
maintain, as ground. ‘“ Their lives and fortunes were 
put in safety, whether they stood to it or ran away.” Ba- 
con. (é.) To be consistent with; as, it stands to reason 
that he could not have done so.— 7'o stand together, to 
be consistent; to agree. — 7'o stand to sea (Naut.), to di- 
rect the course from land. — Zo stand under, to undergo; 
to sustain. Shak.— To stand up. (a.) To rise from sit- 
ting; to be on the feet. (6.) To arise in order to speak or 
act. ‘* Against whom, when the accusers stood up, they 
brought no accusation of such things as J supposed.” 
Acts xxy. 18. (c.) To make a party. ‘When we stood 
up about thecorn.” Shak.— To stand up for, to defend; 
to justify; to support, or attempt to support; as, to stand 
up for the administration. — Zo stand upon. (a.) To con- 
cern; tointerest. (b.) To value; to pride. ‘ We highly 
esteem and stand much upon our birth.” Ray. (e.) To 
insist; as, to stand upon security. — To stand with, to be 
consistent with. ‘‘ It stands with reason that they should 
be rewarded liberally." Davies. 

Stand, v.t. 1. To endure; to sustain; to bear; as, 
I can not stand the cold or the heat. ; 

2. To resist, without yielding or receding; to 

withstand, ‘‘ Love stood the siege.” Dryden, 

He stood the furious foe. Pope. 

3. To yield to; to abide by; to admit; to suffer. 
Bid him disband his legions, ... 

And stand the judgment of a Roman senate. Addison. 

To stand fire, to receive the fire of arms from an enemy 
without giving way. — Zo stand it, stoutly to endure; 
to maintain one’s ground or state. [Collog.]— To stand 
one’s ground, to keep the ground or station one has taken ; 
to maintain one’s position. ‘Peasants and burghers, 
however brave, are unable to stand their ground against _ 
veteran soldiers.” Macaulay.— To stand trial, to sus- 
tain the trial or examination of a cause; not to give up 
without trial. 

Sane [A-S., D., Ger., Dan., & Icel, stand, Sw. 
stand. 

1. A place, or post, where one stands; or a place 
convenient for persons to remain for any purpose; 
a station, 

I took my stand upon an eminence. Spectator. 

2. Hence, a station in a city for carriages, cabs, 
and the like. . Dickens. 

3. A stop; a halt; as, to make a stand; to come 
to a stand. 

The horse made a stand, when he charged them and routed 
them. ; Clarendon. 

4. An erection, or raised station, for spectators, 
as at a horse-race, 

5. Something on which a thing rests or is laid; 
as, a stand for hay. ; 

6. A small table; any frame on which vessels 
and utensils may be laid; as, a stand for a candle. 

7. The place where a witness stands to testify in 
court. 

8. Rank; post; station; standing. [Rare.] 

Father, since your fortune did attain 
So high a stand, I mean not to descend. Daniel. 
9. The act of opposing; resistance, ‘ 
We have come off 
Like Romans; neither foolish in our stands, 
Nor cowardly in retire. Shak. 
Vice is at stand, and at the highest flow. Dryden. 

10. A young tree, usually reserved when the oth- 
er trees are cut; also, a tree growing or standing 
upon its own root, in distinction from one produced 
from a cion set in a stock, cither of the same or 
another kind of tree. 

11. (Com.) A weight of from two hundred anda 
half to three hundred, used in weighing or measur- 
ing pitch, 

Stand of ammunition, the projectile, cartridge, and 
sabot connected together. — Stand of arms (Mil.), a mus- 
ket with its usual appendages, as a bayonet, cartridge. 
box, &c.;— usually only the musket and bayonet.— Zo 
be at a stand, to stop on ac- 
count of some doubt or diffi- 
culty; to be made to stop or 
halt; hence, to be perplexed; 
to be embarrassed; to hesi- 
tate what to determine, or 
what to do.—Zo make a 
stand, to halt for the purpose = 
of offering resistance to a greg 
pursuing enemy. a 

Syn.—Stop; halt; rest ; # 
interruption ; obstruction ; 
perplexity; difficulty; em- 
barrassment; hesitation. 

Stand/ard,n. [A-8. stan- 
dard, D. standaard, M.H, 
Ger. stanthart, N. H. Ger. 
standarte, O. Fr. esten- 
dard, N.¥r. étendard, Pr. 
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estendart, estandart, Sp. estandarte, It. stendardo, 
from Lat. extendere, Pr. & O. Fr. estendre, Fr. 
étendre, It. stendere, to spread out, extend.] 

1. An ensign of war; a staff with a flag or colors; 
a banner. 

His armies, in the following day, 
On those fair plains their standards proud display. Fairfax. 

2. That which is established by authority as a 
rule or measure of quantity, as a pound, gallon, or 
weight; hence, the original weight or measure sanc- 
tioned by government. 

3. That which is established as a rule or model, 
by respectable authority, by custom, or general 
consent; criterion. 

A disposition to preserve, and an ability to improve, taken 
together, would be my standard of a statesman. urke. 

4. pCotnage.) The proportion of weight of fine 
metal and alloy established by authority. 

By the present standard of the coinage, sixty-two shillings 
is coined out of one pound weight of silver. Arbuthnot. 

_ 5. A standing tree or stem; a tree not supported 
or attached to a wall. 

Plant fruit of all sorts and standard, mural, or shrubs which 
lose their leaf. Evelyn. 

6. A tree not dwarfed by grafting upon a stock 
of a smaller species. 

7. (Carp.) An upright support, as the poles of a 
scaffold; any upright in framing. 

8. (Ship-bwilding.) An inverted 
knee placed upon the deck instead 
of beneath it, with itsvertical branch 
turned upward from that which lies 
horizontally. 

9. (Bot.) The upper petal or ban- 
ner of a papilionaceous corol. 

Stand/ard, a. 1. Having a fixed or 
permanent value; as, a standard 
work on history. 

Standard solutions, solutions of chemical re-agents of 
known strength used in chemical analysis. 


2. Not of the dwarf kind; as, a standard pear- 





Standard. (Bot.) 


tree. 

Stand/ard-befar/er, n. An officer of an army, 
company, or troop, who bears a standard; an en- 
sign of infantry, or a cornet of horse. 

Stand/-erdp, 7. A certain plant. Ainsworth. 

Stand-ee’, n. One who is obliged to stand at a place 
of public amusement. [Cant.] [U.S.] 

Stind/el, n. en infra.| <A tree of long standing. 

Stand/er,n. 1. One who stands. 

2. A tree that has stood long. [Obs.] Ascham. 

Stand/er-by, n. One who stands near; one who 
is present; a bystander. 

Stand/er-grass,n. <A certain plant. Ainsworth. 

Stand/ing, p. a. 1. Established, either by law or 
by custom, or the like; settled; continually exist- 
ing ; permanent ; not temporary ; as, a standing 
army; money is the standing measure of the value 
of all other commodities ; legislative bodies have cer- 
tain standing rules of proceeding. 

2. Not transitory; not liable to fade or vanish; 
lasting; as, a standing color. 

3. Not flowing; stagnant; as, standing water. 

4. Not movable; fixed; as, a standing bed ; — dis- 
tinguished from a truckle-bed. 

5. Remaining erect; not cut down; as, standing 
corn. 

Standing rigging (Naut.), the cordage or ropes which 
sustain the masts and remain fixed in their position, such 
as the shrouds and stays. 

Stand/ing,n. 1. The act of stopping or coming to 
a stand; the state of being erect upon the feet; 
stand. 

2. Duration or existence; continuance; as, a cus- 
tom of long standing. 

3. Possession of an office, character, or place; as, 
a patron or officer of long standing. 

4. Place to stand in; station. 

I will provide you with a good standing to see his entry. Bacon. 


' 5. Power to stand. 
I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing. Ps. lxix. 2. 
6. Condition in society; relative position; repu- 
tation; rank; as, a man of good standing, or of 
high standing. 
_ Standing off (Naut.), sailing from the land. — Stand- 
ang on, sailing to land. 

Staind /ish, n. purer stand and dish.] A stand or 
case for pen and ink. 

I bequeath to Dean Swift my large silver standish. Swift. 

Stand’-pipe, n. (Lngin.) A vertical pipe, open at 
the top, between a hydrant and a reservoir, to 
equalize the flow of water. 

Stand/-point, n. [Ger. standpunct.] A fixed point 
or station; a basis or fundamental principle; a po- 
sition from which objects or principles are viewed 
and according to which they are compared and 


judged. 

Stand/-still, n. A standing without moving for- 
ward; a ea 

Stane,7. [A-S. st@n.] Astone. [Scot. and Prov. 


Eng. 

Stang, n. [A-S. stenge, steng, stencg, D. steng, 
que Dan. stang, Sw. sting, N. H. Ger. stange, 
O. H. Ger. & It. stanga, from the root of sting.] 

1. A pole, rod, or perch; a measure of land. 
[Obs.] Swift. 
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2. A long bar; a pole; a shaft. 
To ride the stang, to be carried on a 
shoulders, in derision. [Prov. Lng.]} 
Stang, v.i. [Allied to sting, q. v.] To shoot with 
pain. [Prov. Eng. Grose, 
Stang’/-ball, n. rojectile consisting of two 
half balls united by a bar; a bar-shot. Crabb, 
Stan’/hope (collog. stiin/- ~ 
up), m <A light, two- 
wheeled, or sometimes 
four-wheeled, carriage, 
without a top;—so called 
from Lord Stanhope, for 
whom it was contrived. 
Stan/iel (stin/yel), n. 


pole on men's 
Todd. 





Stanhope. 


See STANNEL. 
Stin/iel-ry (stin/yel-ry), n. Hawking with stan- 


iels or stannels; a base kind of falconry. [Obs.] 

Stank, a. [O. Fr. estanc, It. stanco. See STANCH, a. ] 
Weak; worn out. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Stank, v. i. [Sw. stdénka, Icel. stianka, to pant, 
stiank, a panting, allied to stynia, Ger. stéhnen, to 
groan.] To sigh. [Obs.] 

Stank, imp. of stink. Stunk. [Obls.] See STINK. 

Stank, n. [O. Fr. estang, N. Fr. étang, Pr. estanc, 
stanc, O. Sp. estanco, N. Sp. & Pg. estanque, It. 
stagno, a pool, pond, Pr. stanca, a dam, from Lat. 
stagnum, a pool.) 

1. A dam or mound to stop water. [Prov. Eng.] 

2. Water retained by an embankment; a pool of 
water; a ditch containing water. 

Stin/na-ry,a. [From Lat. stannum, tin.] Of, or 
pertaining to, tin-mines, or to tin~works. 

The stannary courts in Devonshire and Cornwall, for the 
administration of justice among the tinners therein, are also 
courts of record, but of the same private and exclusive na- 
ture. Blackstone. 

Stan/nma-ry,n. [L. Lat. stannaria, See supra.] 

1. A tin-mine; or tin-works. Bp. Halt. 

2. Certain royal rights or prerogatives in respect 
to tin-mines in a district. [Eng.] Wright. 

Stin/nate, n. [Fr. stannate, N. Lat. stannatum, 
from Lat. stannum, tin.) (Chem.) A salt formed 
of stannic acid united with a base. 

Stan/nel, n. [Written also staniel and stanyel.] 
[Corrupted from stone-gall, D. steengal, Ger. stein- 
gall, steingalle.| (Ornith.) A base species of hawk; 
the kestrel ; — said by some to be so called as being 
able to keep itself in one position or place by a 
rapid motion of its wings; the stand-gale ; — called 
also stone-gall and wind-hover. 

With what wing the stannel checks at it. Shak, 


Stan/nie, a. [Fr. stannique, from Lat. stannwm, 
tin.] (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or obtained from, 
tin; as, stannic acid. 

Stannic acid (Chem.), the deutoxide of tin, which per- 
forms the functions of an acid, uniting with bases, and 
forming salts. 

Stan-nif/er-otis, a. [Fr. stannifere, fr. Lat. stan- 
num, tin, and ferre, to bear.] Containing or afford- 
ing tin. Ure. 

Stan/nine, mn. (JJin.) A brittle mineral of a steel- 
gray or iron-black color, consisting of sulphur, tin, 
copper, and iron, with usually a small proportion of 
zinc; tin pyrites. Dana, 

Stan/no-type,n. [Lat. stannwm, tin, and Gr. ritos, 
impression.] .A photographic picture taken upon a 
tin plate. 

Stan/nots, a. Of, pertaining to, or containing, tin. 

Stain/tient,n, A stanchion. See STANCHION, [ Obs.] 

Stan/yel,n. See STANNEL. 

Stan/za,n.; pl. stvAn/ZAs. [It. stanza, a room, hab- 
itation, a stanza, i.e., a stop; Sp. & Pg. estancia, 
Pr. estansa, Fr. stance, from Lat, stans, p. pr. of 
stare, to stand. ] 

1. (Poet.) A number of lines or verses regularly 
adjusted to each other, and properly ending ina full 
point or pause; a part of a poem, ordinarily con- 
taining every variation of measure in that poem; a 
combination or arrangement of lines usually recur- 
ring, whether like or unlike, in measure, 

Horace confines himself to one sort of verse, or stanza, in 
every ode. Dryden. 

2. (Arch.) An apartment or division ina building ; 
a room or chamber. 

Stan-za/ie, a. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of, 
stanzas. {| fare.] 

Sta-pé/di-al, a. [From Lat. stapes, stirrup.] Shaped 
like a stirrup; as, the stapedial bones of the ear. 
Sta-pélli-d&, n. [Named by Linneus, from John 
Bodxus a Stapel, a physician of Amsterdam. ] ( Bot.) 
An extensive and curious genus of African plants, 
of the natural order Asclepiadacex (milk-weed fam- 
ily). They are succulent plants without leaves, fre- 
quently covered over with dark tubercles giving 
them a very grotesque appearance, 
the blossoms is like that of rotten flesh. Loudon. 

Sta'pés,n. [L. Lat. stapes, stirrup.] (Anat.) The 
innermost of the small bones of the ear; — so called 
from its resemblance in form to astirrup. Dunglison. 

Stiph’y-line, a. [Gr. crapidwwos, from crapvdf, 
a bunch of grapes.) (J/in.) Having the form of a 
bunch of grapes; botryoidal. Shepard. 

Staph'y-lo'’md, n. |(Lat., Gr. cragiAwua, from 
cragvAn, a bunch of grapes.] (Jed.) A disease of 
the eye, consisting in a protrusion of the cornea, of 
the sclerotic coat, or of the iris through an opening 
in the cornea, 
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Stiph/y-lo-plis/tie, n. [Gr. cradv\i, bunch of 
grapes, also, the uvula when swollen at the lower 
end so as toresemble a grape on its stalk, and 
miaooewv, to form.] (Surg.) The operation for re- 
storing or replacing the soft palate, when it has 
been lost. Dunglison. 

Staph/ y-lér/a-phy, n._ [Fr. staphylorraphie, from 
Gr. orapvdy, a bunch of grapes, and pagdy, & seam, 
from parrew, to sew.] (Surg.) The operation of 
uniting acleft palate, consisting in paring and bring- 
ing together the edges of the cleft. ; 

Sta/ple (sta/pl),n. [A-S. stapul, stapol, stapel, a 
step, a prop, post, table, from stapan, to step, go, 
raise; D. stapel, a pile, stocks, staple, Ger. stapel, 
a heap, staple, mart, stake, Sw. stapel, Dan. stabel.]} 

1. A settled mart or market; an emporium, 
[Obs.] 

{2~ In England, formerly, the king’s staple was estab- 
lished in certain ports or towns, and certain goods could 
not be exported, without being first brought to these ports, 
to be rated and charged with the duty payable to the king 
or public. The principal commodities on which customs 
were levied, were wool, skins, and leather; and these 
were originally the staple commodities. Hence, the ex- 
pression staple commodities came in time to signify the 
principal commodities produced by a country for exporta- 
tionoruse. Thus, cotton is the staple commodity of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and other Southern States of America. 
Wheat is the staple of Pennsylvania and New York. 

2. A city or town where merchants agree to carry 
certain commodities. [Obs.] 

3. A principal commodity or production of a 
country or district. 

4. Hence, the principal element; the chicf ingre- 
dient; the most important item. 

Whitehall naturally became the chief staple of news. 

Macaulay. 

5. Unmanufactured material; raw material. 

6. The thread or pile of wool, cotton, or flax; as, 
a coarse staple ; a fine staple; a short staple; a long 
staple, and the like. 

7. A loop of iron, or a bar or wire bent and 
formed with two points, to be driven into wood, to 
hold a hook, pin, or the like. 

8. (Coal-mining.) A small underground pit sunk 
from the workings on an upper seam to those of a 
lower one, for the purpose of promoting ventila- 
tion. Tomlinson. 

9. A district granted to an abbey. [Obs.] Camden. 
' evinte of land, the particular nature and quality of 

and. 

Sta/ple (sta/pl), a. 1. Pertaining to, constituting, or 
being a market or staple for, commodities; as, a 
staple town. [Rare.] 

2. Established in commerce; settled; as, a staple 
trade. 

3. According to the laws of commerce; fit to be 
sold; marketable. [Jare.] Swift, 

4. Regularly produced ormade for market; chief; 
principal; as, staple commodities. 

Sta’pler,n. 1. A dealer in staple commodities. 

2. One employed to assort wool according to its 
staple. 

Stir, . [O. Eng. sterre, A-S, steorra, O. Sax. sterro, 
O. Fries. stera, D. ster, O. D. sterre, sterne, O. H. 
Ger. sterno, sterro, N. H. Ger. stern, Icel. stiarna, 
Sw. stjerna, Dan. stierne, Goth. stairnd, Gr. dorijp, 
Lat. stella, for sterna, or sterla, sterula, Armor. & 
Corn. steren, W. seren, Hind. sitdra, tard, Bengal 
stara, Skr. stri, tdrd, for stdrd, O. Per. staré, 
Basque izarra.] 

1. One of the innumerable luminous bodies seen 
in the heavens. 

(7 The stars are distinguished as planets and fixed 
stars ; the latter, so called from their constantly maintain- 
ing the same, or very nearly the same, relative positions 
in the heavens, are separated into classes according to 
their relative degrees of brightness, and designated, re- 
spectively, as stars of the first, second, third, &c., magni- 
tudes. See Frxep and PLANET. 

2. The pole-star. [Obs. and very rare.] 

If you be not turned Turk, there is no more sailing by the 
star. shak. 

3. (Astrol.) A configuration of the planets, sup- 
posed to influence fortune. ‘‘O malignant and ill- 
boding stars.” Shak, 

Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury. Addison. 

4. That which resembles the figure of a star, as 
an ornament worn upon the breast to indicate rank 
or honor. 

5. Especially, the figure of a star; a radiated 
mark in writing or printing; an asterisk, thus [*]; 
—used as areference to a note in the margin, or to 
fill a blank, in writing or printing, where letters 

_ are omitted. 

6. (Pyrotechny.) A composition of combustible 
matter used for the heading of a signal rocket, and 
which, exploding in the air, presents a star-like ap- 
pearance. 

7. A person of brilliant and attractive qualities, 
especially on public occasions; a distinguished 
theatrical performer, and the like. 

t= Star is often used in the formation of compound 
words of very obvious signification; as, star-aspiring, 
star-beam, star-bespangled, star-bestudded, star-blast- 
ing, star-bright, star-crowned, star-directed, star-encir- 
cled, star-eyed, star-headed, star-led, star-like, star-lit, 

star-paved, star-reaching, star-roofed, star-spotted, star- 
sprinkled, star-wreathed, and the like. 
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Double star. See DousiEe-sTAr.— Nebulous star, a 
small, well-defined, circular nebula, having a bright nu- 
cleus at its center, like a star. — Star-of- Bethlehem (Bot.), 
a bulbous plant of the genus Oraithogalum (0. wmbella- 
tum), having a small, white, star-like flower. Lee.— 
Star-of-the-earth (Bot.), a plant of the genus Plantago 
(P. coronopus), growing upon the sea-shore.— Variable 
star, a star whose brilliancy varies periodically, generally 
with regularity, but sometimes irregularly ;— called also 
periodical star. 

Stir, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STARRED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STARRING.] ‘To set or adorn with stars, or bright, 
radiating bodies; to bespangle; as, a robe starred 
with gems. 

Now I see the same elms starring the blue air with their 
golden buds. William Smith. 

Stiir, v.i. To be bright, or attract attention, as a 
star; to shine like a star; hence, to be brilliant or 
prominent; especially, to figure prominently as a 
theatrical performer. W. Irving. 

Stiir’-an/ise,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Jili- 
cium (f. anisatum), found in China and Japan, the 
aromatic and carminative fruit of which is used in 
the preparation and flavoring of liquors ; — 80 called 
from its star-shaped capsules. Simmonds. 

Stiir’-ip/ple (-Ap/pl), n. (Bot.) An evergreen tree 
of several species of the genus Chrysophyllum ; es- 
pecially, C. Cainito ;— so called because when the 
fruit (which resembles a large apple) is cut across, 
the seeds present a star-like figure. 

Stiir’-blind, a. Seeing obscurely; half blind. 

Stiir’board (collog. stiir/burd),n. [A-S. stedrbord, 
from stedran, to steer, and bord, a board, plank, bor- 
der, Ger. steuerbord, D. stuurbord, Dan. & Sw. styr- 
bord; Fr. stribord, Sp. estribord, estribor. Cf. LAR- 
BOARD.| (Naut.) The right hand side of a ship or 
boat, to a person looking forward ;— opposed to 
larboard or port. 

Stir’board (colloq. stiir/burd), a. (Naut.) Pertain- 
ing to the right-hand side of a ship; being or lying 
on the right side; as, the starboard shrouds; star- 
board quarter; starboard tack. 

Stiir’-bow‘lines, n.pl. (Naut.) The men in the 
starboard watch. Dana. 

Stiirch, n. [From starch, stiff; Ger. stdéirke, from 
stiirken, to strengthen, stiffen, starch, from stark, 
strong, Sw. stirkelse, from stiérka, to strengthen, 
stiffen. ] 

1. A granular substance of organic origin, which, 
when dry, has the appearance of a white, glistering 
powder, without marked taste or smell, and which 
gives a very peculiar sound when rubbed between 
the fingers. It is found in almost all plants, and 
some few animals. It has nearly the same compo- 
sition as sugar, and is convertible into this by chem- 
ical and vital processes. When highly heated, 
starch becomes changed into a gummy substance, 
known as dextrine or British gwm, which is largely 
used for stiffening cloth. 

2. A stiff, formal manner. Addison. 

Stiirch, a. [A-S. stearc, stark, strong, rough. Sce 
STarK.] Stiff; precise; rigid. [Rare.] Killingbeck. 

Stirch, v.t. [imp. & p.p. STARCHED (stiircht); p. 
pr. & vb. n. STARCHING.] ‘To stiffen with starch. 

Stiir/-cham/ber, n. [So called either from A-S. 
stedran, styran, to steer, to govern, or from being 
held in a room at the exchequer where the chests 
containing certain Jewish contracts and obligations 
called starrs (from the Heb. shetar, pronounced 
shtar) were kept. Cf. STARBOARD.] 

1. An ancient court of criminal jurisdiction in 
England, which sat without the intervention of a 
jury. This court exercised extensive powers dur- 
ing the reigns of Henry VIII. and his successors ; 
—abolished during the reign of Charles I, 

2. The open heavens. 

This three months did we never house our heads 
But in yon great star-chamber. J. Webster. 

Stiirched (stircht), p.a. 1. Stiffened with starch. 

2. Stiff; precise; formal. 

Stirch’ed-ness,n. The state of being starched; 
stiffness in manners; formality. 

Stiirch’er, nm. One who starches, or whose occupa- 
tion is to starch. 

Stiirch/-hy’a-cinth, n. (Bot.) A plant (the Mus- 
cart racemosum) of the same natural order with 
the hyacinth, and named from the smell of the 
flower. Itis a native of Britain, and a garden plant 
in the United States. Loudon. 

Stiirch’ly, adv. Inastarch manner; formally. 

Starch/’/ness, n. The state or quality of being starch; 
stiffness of manner; preciseness. 

Stiirch’y, «a. Consisting of starch; resembling 
starch; stiff; precise. - 

Stiir’-eén/ner, rm. One who cons or studies the 





stars; an astronomer or astrologer. [Obs. 
Stiix’-erdssed, a. Ill-omened. [Obs.] Shak. 
Such is my star-crossed destiny. Massinger. 


Stare (4), n. ea ster, stearn, O. H. Ger. stara, 
staro, starn, N.H. Ger. stwar or stahr, Prov. Ger. 
staren, starn, storn, Dan. stir, Sw. stare, Lat. 
sturnus.] (Ornith.) A bird; the starling. [Obs.] 

Stare,v.i. [imp. & p.p. STARED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STARING.] [A-S. stariun, L. Ger. & D. staren, O. 
H. Ger. starén, N. H. Ger. starren, Icel. stara, Dan, 
stirre, Sw. stirra.]) 

1. To look with fixed eyes wide open; to fasten 
an earnest look on some object. 
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Look not big, nor stave, nor fret. Shak. 

tar" Staring is produced by wonder, surprise, stupid- 

ity, horror, fright, sometimes by eagerness to hear or learn 
something, and sometimes by impudence. 

2. To stand out; to be prominent. [Obs.] 

Take off all the staring straws and jaggs in the hive. Mortimer. 

Syn.— To gaze; to look earnestly. See GAzE. 

Stare, v.¢. To look earnestly at; to gaze at. 
I will stare him out of his wits. Shak. 

To stare in the face, to be before the eyes, or undenia- 
bly evident. ‘he law stares them in the face while 
they are breaking it.” Locke. 

Stare, n. The act of staring; a fixed look with eyes 
wide open. 

Star/er, n. One who 
stares or gazes. 

Stir’-finch (66), 2. 
(Ornith.) A certain 
bird; the red-start. 

Stiir’-fish, n. A ma- 
rine animal; the Aste- 
rias, or sea-star, See ¢ 
ASTERIAS. 

Stiir’-flow/er, Nn. 
(Bot.) (a.) A plant of = 
the genus Ornithoga- — ae 
Hits ( Pk ep Star-fish (Asterias tessellata). 
the genus Stellaria; chickweed; starwort. Lee. 
(c.) An American plant of the genus Trientalis (T. 
Americana). Gray. 

Stiin’-f6rt, n. (Jort.) A fort 
surrounded on the exterior a 
with projecting angles, — 
whence the name. 

Stir’-gaz/er,n. 1. One who 
gazes at the stars; an astrol- 
oger ; sometimes, in contempt, 
an astronomer. 

2. (Ichth.) A spiny-rayed, percoid fish, of the 
family Trachinidx, or weavers, and genus Uranos- 
copus ;—so called from the position of the eyes, 
which look directly upward. New. Am. Cyc. 

Stiir’-giaz/img,n. The act or practice of observing 
the stars with attention; astrology. Swift. 
Stiir/-grass, n. (ot.) (a.) A small grass-like 
plant, having star-shaped yellow flowers; Hypowxis 
erecta. (b.) A smooth, stemless, very bitter plant, 
of the genus Aletris, having fibrous roots, and small 
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flowers in a wand-like, spiked raceme. Gray. 
Stiir’/-hawk, n. <A species of hawk. <Ainsworth. 


Stiir’-hy/a-cinth, n. (Bot.) <A bulbous plant of 
the genus Scilla (S. autumnalis) ; — called also star- 
headed hyacinth. 

Star/ing-ly, adv. 
ing. 

Stir/-jél/ly, n. (Bot.) A fungous plant (the Tre- 
mella), of a gelatinous appearance ; nostoc ; — called 
also star-shoot, because formerly supposed to be 
the extinguished residue of a shooting-star. 

Stiirk, a. [compar. STARKER; superl. STARKEST. ] 
[A-S. stearc, O. Bax. starc, D. sterk, O. H. Ger. 
starach, N. H.Ger.& Sw. stark, Dan. stérk, Icel. 
sterkr, styrkr, strong, rough; formed on the root 
of Ger. starr, stiff.] 

1. Stiff; strong; rugged. 
Many a nobleman lies stark and stiff 


In a staring manner; with gaz- 








Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. Shak. 
The north is not so stark and cold. B. Jonson. 
2. Absolute; deep; full; profound. [0Obs.] 
Consider the stark security 
The commonwealth is in now. B. Jonson. 


3. Mere; sheer; pure; gross; entire; downright; 
unmistakable, 
He pronounces the citation stark nonsense. Collier. 


_ Rhetoric is very good, or stari: naught; there’s no medium 
in rhetoric. Selden. 


Stiirk, adv. Wholly; entirely ; absolutely ; as, stark 


mad; stark naked. ‘‘Held him strangled in his 
arms, till he was stark dead.” Fuller. 
Stiirk’ly, adv. Inastark manner; stiffly; strong- 
ly. [Obs.] Shak. 


Stirk’ness,n. The state or quality of being stark; 
stiffness; stoutness; strength. [ Obs.] 
Stiir/less, a. Having no stars visible, or no star- 
light; as, a starless night. 
Stir’light (-lit),m. The light proceeding from the 
stars, 
Nor walk by moon, 

Or glittering starlight, without thee, is sweet. Milton. 
Stiir/light (-lit), a Lighted by the stars, or by the 
stars only; as, a starlight evening. 
Stiir’-like, a. 1. Resembling a star; 
stellated ; radiated like a star; as, 

starlike flowers. 

2. Bright; illustri- 
ous. 

The having turned 
many to righteousness 
shall confer a_ star-like 
and immortal brightness. 

Boyle. 

Stirling, n. [Prov. 

Ger. starl, stiri. 
See STARE. | 

1. (Ornith.) A 
small bird (the Stwr- 








Starling (Stwnus vulgaris). 
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nus vulgaris), common in Europe. It is ofa rich 
metallic black color, spotted with yellowish white. 
It is a sociable bird, and builds about houses, old 
towers, &c. Itis called also stare. The American 
starling is better known by the name of m 
lark. 
2. A structure of piles driven round the piers of 
a bridge for defense and support. 
Stiiv/-modn/ger,n. <A fortune-teller; an astrologer. 
“These star-monger knavyes, who would trust 
them.” B, Jonson. 
Star’ost, n. [Pol. starosta, originally the eldest, 
elder, senior, from Slav. sta, Pol. stary, old.] 
nobleman who possessed a starosty. [Voland. 
Star’os-ty, n. [Pol. starostwo. See supra.] A 
castle and domains conferred on noblemen for life 


by the crown. [Poland.] Brande, 
Stiix’-proof, a. Impervious to the light of the 
stars; as, a star-proof elm. Milton, 
Stiix’-réad, n. Doctrine of the stars; astronomy. 
[Obs.] ‘Who in star-read were wont have best 
insight.” Spenser, 
Stiirred (stiird), a. [From star.] 
1. Adorned or studded with stars. 
2. Influenced in fortune by the stars. [Obs.]. 
My third comfort, 
Starred most unluckily. Shak. 


Stiir/ri-mess,n. The state of being starry; as, the 
starriness of the heavens. 
Stiir’ry, a. [From star.] 1. Abounding with stars; 
adorned with stars. 
Above the clouds, above the starry sky. Pope. 
2. Consisting of, or proceeding from, the stars; 
stellar; stellary; as, starry light; starry flame. 


Do not Christians and Heathens, Jews and Gentiles, poets 
and philosophers, unite in allowing the starry infinenessh 


IV. Scott. — 


3. Shining like stars; resembling stars; as, starry 


eyes. 
4. (Bot.) Arranged in rays like those of a star; 
stellate. FTenslow, 


Stiix’/-shoot, n. See STAR-JELLY and Nostoc. 
Stiir’-spin/gled (-sping’gld), a. Spangled or stud- 
ded with stars. 
Star-spangled banner, the flag of the United States; 
the national ensign of the American people. 
Stiir’-stone, n. (Min.) A variety of sapphire, 
which, when cut ina certain direction, presents a 
reflection of light in the form of a star. Brande. 
Stirt, v.7. [imp.& p.p. STARTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STARTING.] [O. Eng. stirte, sterte, L. Ger. storten, 


stérten, D. storten, Sw. stérta, Dan. styrte, O. Ti. . 


Ger. sturzan, N. H. Ger. sttirzen 


to hurl, rush, 
fall, allied to the root of stir, q. v.] 


1. To move suddenly, as with a spring or leap, 


from surprise, pain, or other sudden feeling or 
emotion, or by a voluntary act. 


I start as from some dreadful dream, Dryden, 
A spirit fit to start into an empire, 
And look the world to law. Dryden. 


Keep your soul to the work when ready to start aside. Watts, 
2. To shrink; to wince. 


But if he start, 
It is the flesh of a corrupted heart. Shak, 


3. To set out; to commence a course, as a race 
or journey; to begin. 


At once they start, advancing in a line. Dryden. 
At intervals some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. Byron. 


To start after, to set out after; to follow; to pursue. — 
To start against, to act as a rival candidate against. — Jo 
start for, to be a candidate for, as an office. — To start 
up, to rise suddenly, as from a seat or couch; to come 
suddenly into notice or importance, 

Stiirt, v. ¢. 1. To cause to move suddenly; to alarm ; 
to disturb suddenly; to startle; to rouse; to cause 
to flee or fly. 

Upon malicious bravery dost thou come 
To start my quiet? Shak, 

2. To bring into motion; to produce suddenly to 
view or notice. 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cesar. Shak, 

The present occasion has started the dispute among us. 

Lesley. 

3. To invent or discover; to bring within pur- 
suit. 

Sensual men agree in the pursuit of every pleasure they can 
start. Sir W. Temple. 

4. To move suddenly from its place; to dislocate ; 
as, to start a bone. 

One started the end of the clavicle from the sternum. : 

iseman. 

5. (Naut.) (a.) To empty, as liquor from a 
cask; to pour out; as, to start wine into another 
cask. (b.) To quicken or give a start to by pun- 
ishing with a rope’s end, as for laziness, or slow- 
ness. 

Start, n. 1. A sudden spring, leap, or motion, oc- 
casioned by surprise, fear, pain, or the like; any 
sudden motion, or beginning of motion, 

Now fear I this will give it start again. Shak, 

2. A convulsive motion, twitch, or spasm; a sud- 
den fit; a spasmodic effort. 

For she did speak in starts distractedly. Shak. 

Nature does nothing by starts and leaps, or in a hurry. 

LD’ Estrange. 

3. A wanton or unexpected movement; a sally; 
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Peabody. 


3. A dog that rouses game. Delany. 
Stirt/ful, a. Apt to start; skittish. [JZare.] 
Stirt/ful-mess, n. Aptness to start. [2are.] 


START 


as, starts of fancy. ‘‘ To check the starts and sal- 
lies of the soul.” Addison. 

4. The beginning of a journey or course of ac- 
tion; first motion from a place; act of setting out; 
the outset. 


The start of first performance is all. Bacon. 
You stand.like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the start. Shak. 


To get or have the start, to begin before another; to gain 
or have the advantage in a similar undertaking. ‘“ Get 
the start of the majestic world.” Shak. ‘She might have 
forsaken him, if he had not got the start of her.” Dryden. 

Stiirt, n. [A-S. steort, a tail, an extremity, L. Ger. 
stert, steert, D. staart, O. D. steert, Icel. stertr, 
Dan. stjiirt, Sw. stjert, N. H. Ger. sterz, a tail.) 

1. A projection; a push; a horn; a tail. 

2. The handle or tail of a plow; also, any long 
handle. [Prov. Eng.] 

Stiirt/er, n. 1. One who starts; one who shrinks 
from his purpose. 

2. One who suddenly moves or suggests a ques- 
tion or an objection. 


Stir’/-this/tle (-this/1), n. 
of the genus Centaurea. 
Stirt/ing-biir, n. (Steam-eng.) A hand-lever for 

moving the valves for the purpose of starting an en- 
gine. [See Jllust. of Valve-gear.] 
Stirt/ing-hoGle, n. A loop-hole; evasion. [Obs.] 


(Bot.) An annual plant 





Stairt/ing-ly, adv. By sudden fits or starts. 

Stirt/ing-point, n. The point from which mo- 
tion begins, or from which any thing starts. 

Stirt/ing-post,n. A post, stake, barricr, or place, 
from which competitors in a race start, or begin 
the race. 

Stirt/ish, a. Apt to start; skittish; shy;—said 
especially of a horse. [Colloq.] 

Start/le (stirt/l), v.t. [imp. & p. p. STARTLED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. STARTLING.] [Diminutive of start.] 
‘To shrink; to move suddenly, or be excited, on feel- 
ing a sudden alarm. 

Why shrinks the soul 
_ Back on herself, and startles at destruction? Addison. 

Stirt/le (stirt/1), v.t. 1. To excite by sudden alarm, 
surprise, or apprehension; to fright suddenly, and 
not seriously; to shock; to alarm. 

The supposition that angels assume bodies need not startle 
us. ochke. 

2. To deter; to cause to deviate. [2.] Clarendon. 

Syn.—To start; shock; fright; frighten; alarm; sur- 
prise. 

Stirt/le (stiirt/]), . A sudden motion or shock 
occasioned by an unexpected alarm, surprise, or 
apprehension of danger. 

After having recovered from my first startle, I was well 
pleased with the accident. Spectator. 

Start/ling-ly, adv. Ina startling manner. 

Stiirt/lish, a. Easily startled; apt to start; start- 
ish; skittish ; —said especially of a horse. [ Colloq.] 

Stirt/-tip, n. 1. One who comes suddenly into no- 
tice; an upstart. [Ods.] Shak. 

2. A kind of high rustic shoe. Drayton. 

Stirt/-tip, a. Suddenly coming into notice. [0ds.] 

Star-va/tion, n. The act of starving, or the state 
of being starved. 

( This word has been erroneously called an Ameri- 
canism, and incorrectly said to be of recent origin. It 
was first used, according to Horace Walpole, by Henry 
Dundas, the first Lord Melville, in a speech on American 
affairs in 1775, which obtained for him the nickname of 
Starvation Dundas. Richardson says, ‘‘ It is, I think, a 
solitary instance of this Latin termination to a native 
English word;” but jlirtation is a kindred example. 


Stiirve, v.i. [A-S. steorfan, stearfian, to perish 
with hunger or cold, N. H. Ger. sterben, to die, 
either by disease or hunger, or by a wound, O, I. 
Ger. sterban, L. Ger. starven, D. sterven.] 

1. To perish; to be destroyed. [Obs.] Fairfax. 

2. To perish or die with cold. ‘Starving with 
cold as well as hunger.” W. Irving. 

(2r- In this sense, still common in England, but rarely 
or never used in the United States. 

3. To perish with hunger; to suffer extreme hun- 
ger or want; to be very indigent. 

Sometimes virtue starves, while vice is fed. 

4. Hence, to lack; to want. 

The pens of historians, writing thereof, seemed starved for 
matter, in an age so fruitful of memorable actions. Fuller. 

Stirve, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STARVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STARVING. ] 

1. To destroy with cold. [Zng.] 
From beds of raging fire, to starve in ice 
Their soft, ethereal warmth. Milton. 
2. To kill with hunger; as, maliciously to starve 
a man is, in law, murder, 
3. To distress or subdue by famine; as, to starve | 
a garrison into a surrender. 
4. To destroy by want; as, to starve plants by the 
want of nutriment. 
5. To deprive of force or vigor. 
The powers of their minds are starved by disuse. Locke. 

Stiirve/ling (stirv/ling), a Hungry; lean; pining 
with want. - Philips. 

Stiirve/ling, 7. [Cf. Ger. sterbling, a child who dies | 


Pope. 
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soon after its birth, a dead animal.}]_ An animal or 
plant that is made thin, lean, and weak through want 
of nutriment. ‘‘ And thy poor stwrveling bountiful- 
ly fed.” Donne. 

Star’wort (-wirt), n. (Bot.) (a.) A shrubby or 
herbaceous plant of the genus As¢er, having flowers 
which resemble stars. Loudon. (b.) A small plant 
of the genus Stellaria, having star-shaped flowers; 
chickweed. Gray. 

Yellow starwort (Bot.), a plant of the genus Jnula; 
elecampane. 

Sta/tal, a. Of, pertaining to, or existing, with ref- 
erence to the state, as distinguished from the general 
government. [Zare.] 

I have no knowledge of any other kind of political citizen- 
ship, higher or lower, statal or national. Edw. Bates. 

Sta/tant, a. [Lat. stare, to stand.] - 

(Her.) In a standing position; as, 
a lion statant. 
Sta-ta/ri-an, a. 

statary. [Obs.] 

Sta-ta/vi-an-ly, adv. In a stata- 
rian manner; fixedly. [Obs.] 

Sta/ta-ry, a. (Lat. statarius, stand- 
ing fast, from stare, to stand.] 
Fixed; settled. [Obs.] ‘t The set 
and statary times of paring nails 
and cutting of hair.” Browne. 

State, n. (Lat. status, a standing, position, from 
stare, statum, to stand; It. stato, Sp. & Pg. estado, 
Pr. estat, stat, O. Fr. estat, N. Fr. état.] 





Fixed ; settled ; 


Lion Statant. 


1. The circumstances or condition of a being or | 


thing at any given time. 

State is a term nearly synonymous with “ mode,” but of a 
meaning more extensive, and is not so exclusively limited to 
the mutable and contingent. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Declare the past and present state of things. Dryden. 
Keep the state of the question in your eye. Boyle. 

2. Rank ; condition ; quality ; as, the state of 
honor. 

3. Condition of prosperity or grandeur; wealthy 
or prosperous circumstances; height; dignity. 


She instructed him how he should keep state, yet with a 
| 


modest sense of his misfortunes. Bacon. 
She rather accepteth them out of state, than borroweth them 
out of need. Fuller. 
4. Any body of men united by profession, or con- 
stituting a community of a particular character; as, 
the civil and ecclesiastical states in Great Britain. 
5. The bodies that constitute the legislature of a 
country; as, the states general. 
6. The principal persons in a government. 
The bold design 
Pleased highly those infernal states. Dilton. 
7. A person of high rank. [0Obds.] Latimer. 
8. A political body, or body politic; the whole 
body of people united under one government, what- 
ever may be the form of the government. 
Municipal law is a rule of conduct prescribed by the su- 
preme power in a state, Blackstone. 
The Puritans in the reign of Mary, driven from their 
homes, sought an asylum in Geneva, where they found a state 
without a king, and a church without a bishop. RR. Choate. 
9. In the United States, one of the common- 
wealths or bodies politic, the people of which make 
up the body of the nation, and which, under the 
national constitution, stand in certain specified rela- 
tions with the national government, and are invest- 
ed, as commonwealths, with full power in their 
several spheres, over all matters not expressly in- 
hibited. 
10. Appearance of greatness; pomp. 
In state the monarchs marched. Dryden. 
Where least of state, there most of love is shown. Dryden. 


11. A raised dais or platform on which was placed 


a chair or throne with a canopy above it. [O0s.] 
His high throne, under state p 
Of richest texture spread. Milton. 


When he went to court, he used to kick away the state, and 


sit down by his prince cheek by jowl. Swift. 
12. Estate; possession. [Obs.] See Estare. 
Daniel. 


13. Highest and stationary condition, as that of 
maturity between growth and decline, or as be- 
tween the increase and the abating of a disease, 
[ Obs.] 

(2F~ When state is joined with another word, it denotes 
public, or what belongs to the community or body politic, 
or to the government; also, what belongs to the States 
severally in the American Union; as, staie affairs; state 
policy; a state secret; state rights. 

State barge, a royal barge, or a barge belonging to a 
government. — State bed, an elaborately carved or deco- 
rated bed.— State carriage. a highly decorated carriage 
for officials going in state, or taking part in public proces- 
sions. Simmonds. — State paper, a paper relating to 
the political interests er government of a state. Jay.— 
States-general (Hist.), in France, before the revolution, 
the assembly of the three orders of the kingdom, namely, 
the clergy, the nobility, and the third estate, or common- 
alty. In the Netherlands, the legislative body, composed 
of two chambers. — State-sword, a sword used on state 
occasions, being borne before a sovereign by an atten- 
dant of high rank. — State (rial, a trial of persons for 
political offenses. 

Syn.—Srare, SrruaTion, CONDITION. State is the 
generic term, and denotes in general the mode in which a 
thing stands or exists. The sitwation of a thing is its 
state in reference to external objects and influences; its 


| 





\ 





| State/li-mess, n. 


| State’-m6én/ger (-mtling/ger), n. 


STATICS 


condition is its internal state, or what it is in itself con- 
sidered. Our situation is good or bad as outward things 
bear favorably or unfavorably upon us; our condition is 
good or bad according to the ‘state we are actually in as 
respects our persons, families, property, and other things 
which comprise our sources of enjoyment. 
A Ido not 
Infer as if I thought my sister's state 
ecure. Milton. 


We now hope to enjoy what in our situati i 
“the luxuries of life.” 7 poleiaiion nightie Cook. 


And, O, what man’s condition can be worse 

Than his whom blessings starve and blessings curse? Cowley. 
State,v.t. [imp. & p. p. STATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

STATING. | 
1. To set; to settle; to establish. [Zare.] 
Imyself, though meanest stated, 
And in court now almost hated. Withers. 
Who calls the council, states the day. Pope. 
2. To express the particulars of§ to set down in 
detail or in gross; to represent fully in words; to 
narrate; to recite. 

To state it, to assume state or dignity. Oe) “Rarely 

dressed up, and taught to state it.” Beau. & Fl. 

State, a. Stately. [Obs.] ‘‘ Expatiate and confer 
their state affairs.” Milton. 

State, n. That which is stated or expressed in 
words; a statement; also, a document containing a 
statement. [Rare.] 

He sat down to examine Mr. Owen's states. W. Scott. 

State/-eraft, n. The art of conducting state affairs ; 
state-management. 

State/-crim/i-mal, n. One who commits an of- 
fense against the dignity or well-being of a state, as 
treason. 

Stat/ed, a. 1. Settled; established; regular; oc- 
curring at regular times; not occasional; as, stated 
hours of business. 

2. Fixed; established; as, a stated salary. 
Stat/ed-ly, adv. At stated or appointed times. 
State’ful, a. Full of state; stately. [Obs.] ‘‘ A state- 

Jul silence.” Marston. 

State’-house, nn. The building in which the legis- 
lature of a state holds its sessions; a state capitol. 

State’less, a. Without state or pomp. 

State/li-ly, adv. In astately manner. 

[From stately.] The condition 
of being stately; loftiness of mien or manner; ma- 
jestic appearance; dignity; grandeur. 

For stateliness and majesty, what is comparable to a Be 

ore, 

State/ly, a. [compar. STATELIER; superl. STATE- 
LIESsT.] Evincing state or dignity ; lofty ; majestic; 
grand; as, stately manners; a stately gait. ‘Filled 
with stately temples.” Prescott. 

Here is a stately style indeed. Shak. 

Syn.— Lofty ; dignified ; majestic; magnificent; grand; 

august. : 

State/ly, adv. Majestically; loftily. Milton. 

State’/ment,n. 1. The act of stating, reciting, or 
presenting, verbally or on paper. 

2. A formal embodiment, in language, of facts or 

opinions; a narrative; a recital. 

One versed in 
politics, or one who dabbles in state affairs. 

State’-pris/on (-priz/n), n. A public prison or 
penitentiary ; — called also state’s prison. 

Staite/-pris/on-er (-priz/n-er), n. One in confine- 
ment for political offenses. 

Stat/er, n. One who states, or makes a statement. 

Sta’ter,n. (Lat. stater, Gr. crariip, from toravar, 
to cause to stand, to set, to weigh.] (Antig.) The 
principal gold coin of ancient Greece. It varied 
much in value, but was usually worth about £1 3s. 
sterling, or $5.50, The Attic silver tetradrachm 
was, in later times, called stater. 

State/-rdom (28), n. 1. A magnificent room in a 
palace or great house. 

2. An apartment for lodging in a ship’s cabin, 
States/man, .; pl. STATES/MEN, [From state 

and man. ] 

1. Aeman versed in the arts of government; espe- 

cially, one eminent for political abilities; a politi- 
cian. 


The minds of some of our statesmen, like the pupil of the 
human eye, contract themselves the more, the stronger light 


there is shed upon them. I’, Moore. 
2. One employed in public affairs. 
3. A small landholder. [Prov. Eng.) Halliwell. 


States/man-like, a. Having the manner, or wis- 
dom, of statesmen; becoming a statesman. 

States’/man-ly, adv. In a manner becoming a 
statesman. De Quincey. 

Stites/man-ship, n. The qualifications or em- 
ployments of a statesman. 

States/wom-an, 7.; pl. STATES/WOM-EN (-wim- 
en). A woman who is concerned in public affairs. 
[ Obs.] 

A rare stateswoman; I admire her bearing. 2. Jonson. 
Stat/ie, a. [Gr. crarckés, from icrdvar, to cause 
Stat/ic-al, to stand. See STATER.] 

1. Pertaining to bodies at rest, or in equilibrium. 
2. Resting; acting by mere weight without mo- 
tion; as, statical pressure. 
Statical electricity, electricity produced by friction. 
Stitfies, n. sing. ([Fr. statique, It. statica, Sp. 
estatica, Gr. crarixh (sc. émtoripn), from orarikds, 
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STATING 


See supra.] That branch of mechanics which treats 
of the equilibrium of forces, or relates to bodies as 
held at rest by the forces acting on them ; —in dis- 
tinction from dynamics, or the science of forces pro- 
ducing motion. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 
Stat/ing,n. An act of making a statement; a state- 
ment. [Obs.] Taylor. 
Sta/tion, n. [Lat. statio, from stare, statwm, to 
stand; Fr. station, It. stazione, Sp. estacion, Pr. 
estatio.] 

1. A state of rest. [Obs.] 

All progression is performed by drawing on or impelling 
forward what was before in station, or at quiet. Browne. 

2. The act of standing. [Rare.] 

Their manner was to stand at prayer,... on which their 
meetings tor that purpose received the name of stations. 

Hooker. 

8. The spot or place where any thing stands, 
especially where a person or thing habitually 
stands, or is appointed to remain for a time; as, the 
station of a sentinel; hence, specifically, (a.) A place 
where railroad trains regularly come to a stand, for 
the convenience of passengers, taking in fuel, dis- 
charging freight, or the like. (b.) The place where 
the police force of any precinct is assembled when 
not on duty. (c.) (Surv.) The place at which an 
instrument is planted, and observations are made. 
(d.) (Zodlogical Geog.) The particular place or kind 
of situation in which a species naturally occurs. 
Dana. (e.) (Civ. Law.) A place to which ships 
may resort, and where they may lie at anchor in 
safety. 

4. Post assigned; office; the part or department 
of public duty which a person is appointed to per- 
form. ‘‘ The cherubim taking their stations to guard 


the place.” Milton. 
5. Situation; position. 
The fig and date — why love they to remain . 
In middle station, and an even plain? Prior. 


6. Employment; occupation; business. 
y ’ ’ 


By spending the Sabbath in retirement and religious exer- 
cises, we gain new strength and resolution to perform God’s 
will in our several stations the week following. Nelson. 


7. Character; state; rank; condition of life. 
The greater part have kept their station. Milton. 
8. (#ccl.) (a.) The fast of the fourth and sixth 
days of the week, Wednesday and Friday, in mem- 


ory of the council which condemned Christ, and of | 


his passion. (Zccl.) (b.) A church, among the Ro- 
man Catholics, where indulgences are to be had on 
certain days. (c.) One of the places at which eccle- 
siastical processions pause for the performance of 
an act of devotion; formerly, the tomb of a martyr, 
or some similarly consecrated spot; now, especial- 
ly, one of those representations of the successive 
stages of our Lord’s passion, which are often placed 
round the naves of large churches and by the side 
of the way leading to sacred edifices, and which are 
visited in rotation, stated services being performed 
at each. Fairholt. 

Syn.—Srarion, Deport. It is unfortunate that, in 
the United States, the stopping-places on railways first 
received the name of depot —a gross misapplication of the 
term, since it means simply a storehouse or magazine. 
In England, the name has always been station or station- 
house, and there is now a growing tendency to adopt this 
in the United States, as the only proper word. 
Sta/tion, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STATIONED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. STATIONING.] To place; to set; or to appoint 
to the occupation of a post, place, or office; as, to 
station troops on the right or left of an army; to 
station a sentinel on a rampart; to station ships on 
the coast of Africa, or in the West Indies; to station 
aman at the head of the department of finance, 
Sta/tion-house, n. <A resting-place on a railway, 
at which a halt is made to receive or let down pas- 
sengers or goods ; —called also station. 
Sta/tion-al, a. [Lat. stationalis, Fr. stationnal.] 
Of, or pertaining to, a station. 
Sta/tion-a-ri-mess,n. The state or quality of being 
stationary. 
Sta/tiom-ary, a. [Lat. stationarius, Fr. station- 

naire, It. staztionario, Sp. estacionario.] 

1. Not moving, progressive, or retrogressive; not 
appearing to move; stable; fixed. 
_ Charles Wesley, who is a more stationary man, does not be- 
lieve the story. Southey. 

2. Not improving; not growing wiser, greater, or 
better; not becoming greater or more excellent. 
_3. Appearing to be at rest, because moving in the 
line of vision; as, a stationary planet. Dana. 

Stationary diseases (Med.), certain diseases which de- 
pend upona particular state of the atmosphere, and which 
prevail in a district for a certain number of years, and 
then give way to others. Dunglison. — Stationary engine, 
on a railway, a steam-engine in a fixed position, which 
draws a load by a rope or other means of communication 
extended along the road. 
Sta/tion-a-ry,n. One who is stationary ; one who 
stands still. ‘i 
Sta’tion-bill, n. (Navwt.) A list containing the 
appointed posts of the ship’s company, when navi- 
gating the ship. 
Sta/tion-er, m. 1. A bookseller or publisher, for- 
merly so called from his occupying a stand, or sta- 
tion, in the market-place or elsewhere. [Obs.] 

2. One who sells paper, quills, inkstands, pencils, 
and other furniture for writing. 
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Sta/tion-er-y, n. The articles usually sold by sta- 
tioners, as paper, ink, quills, and the like. 

Sta/tion-er-y, a. Belonging to a stationer. 

Sta/tion=-mas/ter, . One who has charge of a 
station, 

Sta/tion-point/er, n. (Surv.) An_ instrument 
used in maritime surveying, for expeditiously lay- 
ing down on a chart the position of a place from 
which the angles subtended by three distant objects 
whose positions are known, have been observed. 
It consists of three straight arms, each pierced with 
a narrow longitudinal slit, and all turning on a com- 
mon center, with suitable graduated arcs and ver- 
niers for setting them to given angles apart. 

Sta/tion-staff, n. (Surv.) An instrument for tak- 


ing angles in surveying. Craig. 
St#/tism, n. [From state.] Policy. [Obs.] 
‘The enemies of God... call our religion statism. South. 


Sta/tist, n. [From state.] A statesman; a politi- 
cian; one skilled in government. 
Statists indeed, 
And lovers of their country. Milton. 
Sta-tis/tie, a. [Fr. statistique.] Pertaining to 
Sta-tis/tic-al, the condition of a people, their 
economy, their property, and resources; pertain- 
ing to statistics. 

Sta-tist/ie-al-ly, adv. In the way of statistics. 

Stat/is-ti/ciam (-tish/an), n. [Fr. statisticien.] A 
person who is familiar with the science of statistics. 

Sta-tist/ies, n. sing. [Fr. statistique, Ger. statistic, 
It. statistica, Sp. estadistica, from It. statista, Sp. 
estadista, Eng. statist, a statesman, from It. stato, 
Sp. estado, Eng. state, Lat. status.] [See Note un- 
der MATHEMATICS. ] 

1. A collection of facts arranged and classified, 
respecting the condition of the people in a state, 
their health, longevity, domestic economy, arts, 
property, and political strength, their resources, the 
state of the country, &c., or respecting any partic- 
ular class or interest; especially, those subjects 
which can be stated in numbers, or in tables of num- 
bers, or in any tabular and classified arrangement, 

2. The science which has to do with the collection 
and classification of such facts. 

Stit/is-tél/o-gy, n. [Eng. statistics and Gr. Néyos, 


discourse.] A discourse or treatise upon statistics. 
Sta/tive, a. [Lat. stativus, from stare, statwm, to 
stand.} Pertaining to a fixed camp, or military 


posts or quarters, 

Statoe/ra-cy, n. [Eng. state and Gr. xpazety, to 
rule.] Government by the state, or by political 
power; a government managed by political power 
alone, in distinction from a government controlled 
or greatly influenced by ecclesiastical power. 

O. A. Brownson. 

Stat/ii-a-ry,n. [Fr. statuaire, Sp. estatuaria, It. 
statuaria, Lat. statwaria (sc. ars), from statua, 
statue. | 

1. The art of carving statues or images, ag repre- 
sentatives of real persons or things; a branch of 
sculpture. 

2. One who professes or practices the art of 
carving images or making statues. 

On other occasions, the statuaries took their subjects from 
the poets. Addison. 

3. A statue, or collection of statues; statues con- 
sidered collectively. 

Stat/tie (stit/yy), nm. ([Fr. statwe, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
estatua, It. & Lat. statua, i. e., stativa effigies, from 
Lat. stativus, standing still, from stare, statwm, to 
stand. | 

1, A solid substance formed, by carving,into the 
likeness of a whole living being; an image; as, a 
statue of Hercules, or of a lion. 

2. A portrait. [Obs. and rare.] 


Sir J. Are the pictures placed as I directed? 
B Yeu: ein, a0 

Sir J. Your nieces, ere they put to sea, crave humbly, 

Though absent in their bodies, they may take leave 

Of their late suitors’ statues. 

LI. There they hang. 


Equestrian statue. See EQUESTRIAN. 

Stat/iie, v. t. [imp. & Pp. p. STATUED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STATUING.] To place, as a statue; to form a 
statue of. 

The whole man becomes as if statued into stone and earth. 
Feltham. 

Stat/a-esque’ (-%sk/), a. Partaking of, or exempli- 
fying, the characteristics of a statue. 

Their characters are mostly statuesque even in this respect, 
that they have no back-ground. are. 

Stat/w-étte’, n. [Fr.] A small statue. 

Sta-tu/mi-nate, v. ¢. [Lat. statwminare, statwimi- 
natum, from statwmen, a support, prop, from sta- 
tuere, to place.] To prop or support. [Obs.] 

B. Jonson. 

Stat/iire (stit/yur), n. [Fr. statwre, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
estatura, It. & Lat. statura, originally an upright 
posture, hence height or size of the body, from 
stare, statum, to stand.] The natural height of an 
animal body ;— generally used of the human body. 

Foreign men of mighty stature came. Dryden: 

Stat/iired (stit/yyrd), @ Arrived at full stature. 
[ Rare. J. Hail. 

Sta’tus, n. 

Status In 

| Status Quo. 


Massinger. 


Lat.] State; condition. 
wo, | [Lat.] A treaty between bellig- 
erents, which leaves each party | 





Sta’tu 
Stat/a-ta-ble, a. 


Stat/ii-ta-bly, adv. 
Stat/iite (stit/yut), n. 


Stat/iite-mér/chant, n. 


Stut/iite-sta/ple, n. 


Stat/ii-to-ry, a. 


Staunch, a. 
Stau/ro-tide, n. 


Stau/ro-ty/potis, a. 


Stave, v. t. 





STAVE 


in statu quo ante bellum, that is, in the state in 
which it was before the war. Brande, 
Quo. See STatus Quo. 

[From statute.] 

1. Made or introduced by statute; proceeding 
from an act of the legislature; as, a statutable pro- 
vision or remedy. : 

2. Made or being in conformity to statute ; as, 
statutable measures, 

In a manner agreeable to 
statute, 

[Fr. statut, It. statuto, Sp. 
estatuto, L. Lat. statutwm, from statutus, p. p. of 
statuere, to set, station, ordain, from stare, statum, 
to stand. ] 

1. An act of the legislature of a state or country, 
declaring, commanding, or prohibiting something; 
a positive law; the written will of the legislature 
expressed with all the requisite forms of legisla- 
tion ; — used in distinction from common law. See 
Common Law. Bouvier. 

(= Statute is commonly applied to the acts of a legis- 
lative body consisting of representatives. In monarchies, 
the laws of the sovereign are called edicts, decrees, ordi- 
nances, rescripts, &ec. 


2. (pl.) (Foreign & Civil Law.) The whole muni- 
cipal law of a particular state, from whatever source 
arising. Story. Kent. 

3. The act of a corporation, or of its founder, 
intended as a permanent rule or law; as, the stat- 
utes of a university. 

4. An assemblage of farming servants (held pos- 
sibly by statute) early in May, at various places in 
the country, where employers attend to hire ser- 
vants for the ensuing year. Each class of servants 
wears some token of his business; as the groom 
has a few straws in his hat, the wagoner a piece of 
whip-cord, the shepherd a lock of wool, &c.;— 
chiefly in the plural. [Hng.] ITalliwell, 

Statute-cap, a kind of woolen cap;—so called because 
enjoined to be worn by a statute dated in 1571, in behalf 
of the trade of cappers. [Ods.] Halliwell. — Statute-labor, 
a definite amount of labor required for the public service 
in making roads, streets, bridges, and the like, in certain 
English colonies. Stmmonds.— Statute of limttations 
(Law), a statute assigning a certain time, after which 
rights can not be enforced by action. 
= Syn.—Law ; act; regulation; edict; decree. See 

AW. 


Stat/iite-book, m. A record of laws or legislative 


Blackstone, 

(Eng. Law.) A bond of 
record pursuant to the stat. 13 Edw. I., acknowl- 
edged in form prescribed, on which, if not paid at 
the day, an execution might be awarded against the 
body, lands, and goods of the debtor, and the obli- 
gee might hold the lands until out of the rents and 
profits of them the debt was satisfied ; — sometimes 
called a pocket judgment ; — now fallen into disuse. 

Tomlins. Bouvier, 
A bond of record acknowl- 
edged before the mayor of the staple, by virtue of 
which the creditor may forthwith have execution 
against the body, lands, and goods of the debtor, 
on non-payment, as in the statute-merchant ; — now 
disused. Blackstone. 
Enacted by statute; depending on 
statute for its authority; as, a statutory provision, 
See STANCH. 
[Fr. staurotide, fr. Gr. cravpés, a 
cross, and eidos, form; — ill formed for stawroid.] 
(Min.) A mineral crystallized in rhombic prisms, 
either single or intersecting each other, so as to 
form across. Its color is usually brown or black, 
It is generally opaque, or nearly so, and consists 
essentially of silica, alumina, and oxide of iron, 


{2 The name staurolite is sometimes applied to this 
mineral, as well as to the zeolite harmotome. Dana. 


[Gr. cravpéruros, marked | 
with the cross, from cravpés, the cross, and rimos, a 
blow, type.] (Jfin.) Having its macles or spots in 
the form of a cross. 


acts. 


Stave, n. [Eng. staff, Dan. stav, Ger. stab.] 


1. A thin, narrow piece of wood, of which casks 
are made. : 

2. Apart of a psalm appointed to be sung in 
churches; a metrical portion; a staff. 

3. (Mus.) The five horizontal and parallel lines, 
and the spaces on which the notes of tunes are 
written or printed; the staff. [Obs.] 
[imp. & p. p. STAVED, OY STOVE; p. pr. 
& vb. n. STAVING.] [From stave, staff, n.]} 

1. To thrust through with a staff; to break a hole 
in; to burst; as, to stave a cask. 

2. To push, as with a staff; — with off. 

The condition of a servant staves him off to a distance. South, 


3. To delay forcibly; to drive away; — usually 
with off, as, to stave off the execution of a project. 
And answered with such craft as women use, 
Guilty or guiltless, to stave off a chance 
That breaks upon them perilously. Tennyson. 
4. To pour out; to suffer to be lost by breaking 
the cask. 
All the wine in the city has been staved. Sandys. 


5. To furnish with staves or rundles. [Obs.] 
6. To render solid by compressing with a point- 
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. STAVE 


ed or edged tool; as, to stave the joints of pipes 
into which lead has been run. 


To stave and tail, to part as dogs, by interposing a staff 
and by pulling the tail. a See 


Stave, v.i. To fight with staves. [Obs.] Hudibras. 


So many warriors, and so stout, 
As he had done, and staved it out. Hudibras. 


Staves (stivz, or stiivz) (Synop., § 180), 2.; pl. of 
staf. [Obs.] Also, the plural of stave. 

Staves’-a/ere, n. [Corrupted from Gr. cragis, 
dried grape, and @ypcos, aypta, wild.] (Bot.) A 

lant of the genus Delphiniwm (D. staphisagria), 
ne seeds of which are narcotic, acrid, and stimu- 
lating, and are used for destroying vermin, for cur- 
ing the itch, and, in the Levant, for intoxicating 
fish. | Baird. Simmonds. 

Staves’-wood, n. (Bot.) A tall tree growing in 
tropical America and the West Indies; quassia. 

Staw, v.i. (Dan. staae, Sw. std, to ena} To be 

ed or set; tostay. [Obs. or Prov. Eng. 

Stay, v.i. [imp. & p.p. STAID, or STAYED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. STAYING.] [Dan. staae, Sw. std, to stand. 
Cf. O. Fr. ester, esteir, ster, steir, to keep standing, 
to remain, from Lat. stare, to stand. Cf. infra.] 

1. To remain; to continue in a place; to abide 
fixed for any indefinite time; to stop; to stand 


She would command the hasty sun to stay. 
Stay, I[command you; stay and hear me first. 


2. To continue ina state. 
The flames augment, and stay 
_ At their full height, then languish to decay. Dryden. 
8. To wait; to attend; to forbear to act. “TI stay 
for Turnus.” Dryden. 
Would ye stay for them from having husbands? Ruth i.13. 


4, Todwell; to tarry. 
I must stay a little on one action. 


5. To rest; to rely; to confide; to trust. 

Ye despise this word, and trust in oppression and_perverse- 
ness, and stay thereon. Mos xxx, 12; 

6. (Naut.) To change tack, as a ship. 

Stay, v. ¢. 1. To hold from proceeding; to with- 
hold; to restrain; to stop; to hold. ‘‘ Down him 
staid with their rude hands.” Spenser. 

All that may stay the mind from thinking that true which 
they heartily wish were false. Hooker. 

2. To hinder from proceeding; to delay; to ob- 
struct. 


Spenser. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Your ships are staid at Venice. Shak. 
This business staid me in London almost a week. Jvelyn. 
I was willing to stay my reader on an argument that ap- 
peared to me to be new. Locke. 
3. [O. Fr. estayer, N. Fr. étayer, to prop, estat, 
estaie, N. Fr. état, étaie, a prop, from O. D. staede, 
staeye, a prop, staeden, to establish, Icel. stedia, 
to confirm; A-S. stede, a place, stead, O. H. Ger. 
stata, M.H. Ger. state, a place, state, occasion.] To 
stop from motion or falling; to prop; to fix firmly; 
to hold up; to support. 
Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, the one on the one 
side, and the other on the other side. Ex. xvii. 12. 
Sallows and reeds for vineyards useful found 
To stay thy vines. 

4. To support from sinking; to sustain with 

strength; to satisfy in part. 
He has devoured a whole loaf of bread and butter, and it 
has not staid his stomach for a minute. W. Scott. 
5. (Naut.) To tack, as a vessel, so that the wind, 
from being on one side, is caused to blow on the 
other. Totten. 


To stay a mast (Naut.), to incline it forward or aft, or 
to one side, by the stays and back-stays. 


Stay,n. [See supra.] 1. Continuance in a place; 
abode for a time indefinite; sojourn; as, you make 
a short stay in this city. 


Make haste, and leave thy business and thy care ; 
No mortal interest can be worth thy stay. Dryden. 


Embrace the hero, and his stay implore. Waller. 


Cessation of motion or progression; stand; 
stop. 


Dryden. 


Made of sphere-metal, never to decay 
Until his revolution was at stay. Milton. 


Affairs of state seemed rather to stand at a stay. Hayward. 
If there had been no friars, Christendom might have con- 
tinued quiet, and things remained at a stay. Selden. 
3. Restraint of passion ; moderation ; caution; 
steadiness; sobriety. [Obs.] ‘* Not grudging that 
thy lust hath bounds and stays.” Herbert. 


The wisdom, stay, and moderation of the king. Bacon. 
With prudent stay he long deferred 
The rough contention. Philips. 


4. [Fr. estat, étai, support, a large rope, estaie, 
étaie, a prop, Ger., D., Dan., Sw., & Icel. stag, a 
strong rope to support the mast.] That which 
serves as a prop or support. ‘‘My only strength 
and stay.” Milton. 

Trees serve as so many stays for their vines. Addison. 
Lord Liverpool is the single stay of this ministry. Coleridge. 
5. (pl.) A kind of waistcoat stiffened with whale- 


bone or other material, worn by women; a bodice; 
a corset. 
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6. (Naut.) (a.) 
large, strong 
rope, employed to 
support a mast, 
by being extended 
from the head of 
one mast down to 
some other, or to 
some part of the 


vessel, Those. 
which lead _ for- 
ward are called 


Jore-and-aft stays; 
those which lead 
to the vessel’s side, 
back-stays.(b.)(pl.) 
A. station or fixed 
anchorage for ves- 


a, foretop-mast-stay sail ; b, main- 
top-mast-stay sail; c¢, maintop- 
gallant-stay sail ; d, main-royal- 
stay sail; e, mizzen-stay sail; f, 

sels, ea pat g, h, 

y fore, main, and mizzen-top-mast 

aan hive (Engin.) and top-gallant-mast back-stays; 

rictly, a part in i, fore-stay ; j, main-stay; 4, 
tension to hold the mizzen-stay. 

parts together. 


In stays, or hove in stays (Naut.), in the act or situa- 
tion of staying, or going about from one tack to another, 
Dana.— To miss stays, to fail in the attempt to go about. 
Totten. — Triatic stay, arope secured at the ends to the 
heads of the fore and main masts with thimbles spliced 
to its bight to hook stay-tackles to. 


Stiy’-bolt, n. (Mach.) A rod 
connecting opposite plates, so as 
to prevent them from being bulged 
out. 

Stiy’-bitsk, n. A stiff piece of 
wood, steel, or whalebone, for the 
front support of a woman’s stays. 

Simmonds. 





Stay-bolt. 
Stayed (stad), p. a. Staid ; fixed; settled; sober, 


It is now written staid. See STAID. 


Stayed/ly, adv. Staidly. See Srarmuy. [fare.] 
Stayed/mess, n. 1. Staidness. See STAIDNEss. 
2. Solidity; weight. [Zare,] Camden. 


Stay/’er,n. One who, or that which, stays, stops, 
or restrains; one who upholds or supports; that 
which props. 

Stay’-hole,n. <A hole in a stay-sail through which 
the hanks pass which join it to the stay. 

Stay’-lac¢e, n. A lace for fastening the bodice in 


female dress. 
Stay/’less, a. Without stop or delay. [Mare.] 
Stay’-mak/er, nm. One whose occupation is to 
make stays. 
Stay’-sail, n. (Nauwt.) Any sail extended on a stay. 
{See Zllust. of Stay.] Totten. 
Stay’-tack/le (-tik/l), n. (Naut.) A large tackle 
attached to the triatic stay by means of a pendant, 
and used to hoist heavy bodies, as boats, butts of 
water, and the like. Totten. 
Stéad, n. [O. Eng. stede, A-S. stede, styde, stedhe, 
a place, station, L. Ger. & D. stede, O. D. stad, 
staede, Dan. sted, Sw. stad, Icel. stadr, O. Sax. stad, 
stedi, O. H. Ger. stat, stata, N. H. Ger. statt, stiitte, 
Goth. staths.] 
1. Place, in general. [Obs.] 


Fly, therefore, fly this fearful stead. 
2. Place or room which another had, or might 
have. 
God hath appointed me another seed in stead of Abel, whom 
Cain slew. Gen. iv. 25. 
3. The frame on which a bed is laid; a bedstead; 
—rarely used alone, 
Sallow the feet, the borders, and the stead. Dryden. 
To stand in stead, or to do stead, to be of use or great 
advantage. 


The smallest act of charity shall stand us in great stead, 
Atterbury. 


Here thy sword can do thee little stead. Milton. 
Stéad, v. t. [Obs.] 1. To help; to support; to 
assist, 


Spenser. 


Tt nothing steads us 

To chide him from our eyes, Shak. 

2. To fill the place of. Shak. 

Stéad/fast, a. [From stead and fast, i. ¢., fast in 

place; A-S.stedfaist.] [Formerly written also sted- 
JSast.) 

1. Firmly fixed or established; fast fixed; firm. 

“This steadfast globe of earth.” Spenser, 

2. Not fickle or wavering; constant; firm; reso- 
lute. 


Abide steadfast to him [thy neighbor] in time of his 
trouble. Ecclus. xxii. 23. 


Whom resist, steadfast in the faith. 1 Pet. v. 9. 
Stéad/fast-ly, adv. In asteadfast manner; firmly. 
Steadfastly believe that whatever God has revealed is infal- 
libly true. Wake. 
Stéad/fast-ness, n. The state of being steadfast; 
firmness; fixedness; constancy. 

Stéad/i-ly, adv. In a steady manner; firmly; un- 
waveringly; undeviatingly. 

Stéad/i-mess, n. [From steady; A-S. stedigness.] 
The state of being steady; firmness; steadfastness; 
constancy; resolution. 

Steadiness is a point of prudence as well as of courage. 
LD’ Estrange. 
Syn.— Constancy; resolution; immutability; un- 
changeableness. 





STEALTHY 


Stéad/ing,». The barns, stables, cattle-yards, &c., 
of a farm; —called also onstead, farmstead, farm- 
ofices, or farmery. [Eng.] Stevens. 

Stéad’y, a. (compar. STEADIER; superl. STEAD- 
tEst.] [A-S. stedig, D. stedig, stadig, steeg, O. H. 
Ger. stdtig, N. H. Ger. stiitig:] 

1. Firm in standing or position; not tottering or 
shaking; fixed; firm. 

2. Constant in feeling, purpose, or pursuit; not 
fickle, changeable, or wavering; not easily moved 
or persuaded to alter a purpose; as, a man steady 
in his principles, in his purpose, or in the pursuit 
of an object. 

3. Regular; constant; undeviating; uniform; as, 
the steady course of the sun; a steady breeze of 
wind. 

Syn.—Fixed ; regular; undeviating ; unremitted ; 
stable. 

Stéad’y, v. t. [imp. & p. p. STEADIED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. STEADYING.] To hold or keep from shaking, 
reeling, or falling; to make or keep firm; to sup- 
port. 

Stéad/y, v. i. To be firm; to maintain an upright 
position; to move steadily. 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steudies with upright keel. Coleridge. 

Stéad/y-rést, 2. (Mech.) The same as BACK-REST, 
See BACK-REST. 

Steak (stak), n. [togl. steik, Sw. sték, Dan. steg, 
broiled meat, Icel. steiiia, Sw. stéka, Dan. stége, 
Fries. stéke, to broil. Cf. A-S. stycce, sticce, a part, 
piece, steak, L. Ger. stuck, D. stwk, O. H. Ger. 
stucchi, N. H. Ger. stiich, Icel. stychti, Sw. stychke, 
Dan. stykke.| A slice of beef, pork, venison, or the 
like, broiled or cut for broiling. 

Stéal, v. t. [imp. STOLE; p. p. STOLEN; p. pr. & 
vb. N. STEALING.] [A-S. stelan, stwlan, O. Sax. & 
O. H. Ger. stelun, L. Ger. & D. stelen, NN. H. Ger. 
stehlen, Goth. stilan, O. Fries. & Icel. stela, Sw. 
stjdila, Dan. stiéile.] 

1. To take and carry away feloniously, as the 
personal goods of another; to take without right or 
leave. Blackstone. 

2. To withdraw or convey without notice. or clan- 
destinely. 

They could insinuate and steal themselves under the same 
by submission. Spenser. 

3. To gain or win by address or gradual and im- 
perceptible means. 

So Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel. 2 Sam. xv. 6. 

Variety of objects has a tendency to steal away the mind 
from its steady pursuit of any subject. Watts, 

4. To accomplish in a concealed or unobserved 
manner; to try to pass secretly; as, to steal a look, 

Always, when thou changest thy opinion or course,.. . pro- 
fess it plainly,...and do not think to steal it. ‘acon, 

To steal a march, to march in a covert way; to gain an 
advantage unobserved. 

Fifty thousand men can not easily steal a march over the 
ea. i, Walpole. 


Syn.—To fileh; pilfer; purloin. 


Stéal,v.7. 1. To practice theft; to take feloniously, 
Thou shalt not steal. Eu. xx. 15, 
2. To withdraw, or pass privily ; to slip in, along, 
or away, unperceived. 
Fixed of mind to fly all company, one night she stole away, 
Sidney. 
From whom you now must steal, and take no leave. Shak. 
A soft and solemn breathing sound 

Rose like a steam of rich, distilled perfumes, 
And stole upon the air. Milton, 

Stéal, n. [See STALE, 4, and STELE.] A handle; 
a stale or stele, 

StéalVer,n. One who steals; a thief. 
Stéal/ing,n. 1. The act of taking the property of 
a person without his knowledge or consent; theft. 

2. That whichis stolen ; stolen property ;—chiefly 
used in the plural. 

Stéal/ing-ly, adv. By stealing, or as by stealing, 
privately, or by an invisible motion. [2.] Sidney, 

Stéalth, n. 1. The act of stealing; theft. [Obs.] 

The owner proveth the stealth to have been committed on 

him by such an outlaw. Spenser. 

2. The bringing to pass any thing in a secret, or 

concealed manner; a secret or clandestine proced- 
ure ;— in either a good or bad sense. 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 

The monarch, blinded with desire of wealth, 

With steel invades the brother’s life by stealth. Pope. 

8. The thing stolen. [ Obs.] “ Sluttish dens... 

serving to cover stealths.” Raleigh. 

Stéalth/ful (stélth/-), a. Given to stealth; stealthy. 
[ Obs.] Chapman. 

Stéalth’ful-ly, adv. In a stealthful manner; 
stealthily. [Obs.] 

Stéalth’/ful-mess, n, The quality or state of being 
stealthful. [Obs.] 

Stéalth/i-ly (stélth/1-l¥), adv. 
ner; by stealth. 

Stéalth/i-mess,n. The state, quality, or character 
of being stealthy; stealth. 

Stéalth’y, a. [compar, STEALTHIER ; superl. 
STEALTHIEST.] Done by stealth; accomplished 
clandestinely; unperceived; secret; private; sly. 

Now withered Murder, with his stealthy pace, 
Moves like a ghost. 


Pope. 


In a stealthy man- 


Shak. 
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STEAM 


St@am,n. [A-S. steam, stém, stym, D. stoom, Fries. 
stoame; L. Ger. stiim, weather when snow or rain is 
drifted by the wind.! 

1. The elastic, aériform fluid into which water is 
converted, when heated to the boiling point; water 
in the gaseous state. 

2. The mist formed by condensed vapor; visible 
vapor ; — so called in popular usage. 

. Any exhalation. ‘A steam of rich, distilled 
perfumes.” Milton. 


High steam, or high-pressure steam, steam of which 
the temperature is considerably above the boiling point. 
— Low steam, or low-pressure steam, steam at the boiling 
temperature. — Saturated steam, steam as delivered from 
a mass of water, and holding water in suspension me- 
chanically ;— called also wet steam. — Superheated steam, 
steam removed from contact with water, and heated until 
it resembles a perfect gas;—called also swrcharged 
steam, anhydrous steam, and steam-gas. Steam heated 
only until the water it holds in suspension is vaporized, 
is erroneously called superheated steam. It might prop- 
erly be called pure steam. Dry steam ordinarily refers 
to steam so delivered or drained that it holds little water 
in suspension. — Steam colors (Calico Printing), colors 
in which the chemical reaction fixing the coloring matter 
to the fiber is produced by steam. 


Stéam,v.i. [imp. & p. p. STEAMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STEAMING. ] “ 
1. To rise or pass off in vapor, or like vapor; to 
fume. 
Let the crude humors dance 
In heated brass, steaming with fire intense. 


2. To rise in steam-like vapor. 

The dissolved amber... steamed away into the air. Boyle. 

3. To move or travel by the agency of steam. 
The vessel steamed out of port. N. P. Willis, 


Stéam, v.t. 1. To exhale; to evaporate. Spenser. 

- 2. To expose to steam; to apply steam to for 
softening, dressing, or preparing; as, to steam cloth; 
to steam potatoes, instead of boiling them; to stewm 
food for cattle. 

Stéam/-bobat, n. A boat, especially one of large 
size, propelled through the water by steam. 

Stéam/=-boil/er, n. <A boiler for generating steam, 
or for subjecting objects to the operation of steam. 

Stéam/-eir, rn. A car driven, or drawn, by steam- 
power. 

Stéam/-eair/riage, n. <A carriage upon wheels 
moved by steam on common roads. 

Stéam/-eas/ing, n. A space filled with steam, 
surrounding any vessel, pipe, or the like, to prevent 
the loss of heat by radiation, 

Stéam/-cham/ber, n. (Steain-boilers.) A vessel, 
or compartment, above the water, from which steam 
is conducted to the engine ; — called also steam-room. 

Stéam/-chést, n. The box from which steam is 
distributed to a cylinder, and which usually con- 
tains one or more valves ;—called also valve-chest, 
and valve-box. [See Illust. of Valve-gear.) 

Stéam/-chim/ney, 7. An annular chamber around 
the chimney of a boiler-furnace, for drying steam. 
[on s.] 

Stéam/-eranme, n. <A steam-engine and a crane 
combined, for the purpose of shifting heavy weights. 

Stéam/-¢cyl/in-der, n. The cylinder of a steam- 
engine, which contains the piston. 

Stéam/-dome, mn. (Steam-boilers.) A chamber 
upon the top of the boiler, from which steam is con- 
ducted to the engine. 

Stéam/-drédg/er,n. A dredging-machine worked 
by steam-power. 

Stéam/-én/Sine (-tn/jin), nm. An engine moved by 
steam, 


(=r It consists principally of a piston receiving motion 
in a cylinder to which steam is admitted by the valve- 
gear, and communicating motion to the valve-gear and 
to the machinery to be actuated. Steam-engines are 
classified as, (1.) Condensing and non-condensing, which 
are generally low-pressure and high-pressure respect- 
ively. (2.) According to the action of the stearh, as recip- 
rocating (including single-acting and double-acting) and 
rotatory. See RotTarory. (3.) According to the motion 
derived, as rotative and non-rotative. (4.) According to 
the arrangement of the engine, as beam-engine (of which 
the side-lever engine is a modification), oscillating engine 
(of which the vibrating engine is a modification), direct- 
acting and back-acting engines. ‘The two latter classes 
may be horizontal, inclined, or vertical. Vertical engines 
are conveniently classified as steam-hammer engines, 
shaving the cylinder at the top, and steeple engines, having 
the cylinder at the bottom. (5.) According to their uses, 
as portable, marine, locomotive, pumping, blowing, wind- 
ing, and stationary engines, the latier term referring to 
factory engines, &c.. and not technically to pumping or 
blowing engines. Pumping engines are stationary (the 
smaller classes are called steam-pwmps) or portable 
(steam fire-engines), and are generally non-rotative. The 
Cornish engine, the best type of the class, is a single-act- 
ing, non-rotative beam-engine. Locomotive and portable 
engines are usually high-pressure, non-condensing, rota- 
tive, and direct-acting. Jfarine engines are high or low 
pressure, rotative, and generally condensing and double- 
acting. Paddle engines are generally beam, side-lever, 
oscillating, or direct-acting. Screw engines are generally 
direct-acting, back-acting, or oscillating. Stationary en- 
gines belong to various classes, but are generally rota- 
tive. Steam-engines are further classified as double- 
cylinder, disk, semi-cylinder, trunk engines, and the like. 
Machines of which the steam-engine forms a part, are 
called steam-cranes, steam-hammers, and the like. See 
VALVE-GEAR and SLIDE-VALVE. 


Philips. 
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a, steam-cylinder; b, piston; c, upper steam-port or passage; , 
lower steam-port; e e, parallel motion; 7, beam; g, connect~- 
ing rod; h, crank; i 7, fly-wheel; & k, eccentric and its rod 
for working the steam-valve; J, steam-valve and valve-casing; 
m, throttle-valve; n, condenser; 0, injection-cock; p, air-pump; 
q, hot-well; r, shifting-valve, for creating a vacuum in the con- 
denser, previous to starting the engine; s, feed-pump for sup- 
plying the boilers; ¢, cold water pump for supplying the con- 
denser cistern; u, governor. 









Bed Steam-engine. ro 
Stéam/er, n. 1. A vessel ook 
Se by steam ; a steam- 3 py MONNe 
ship. E “Dos 1/7 

2. A fire-engine, the f FA) 
pumps of which are worked (_________..> 
by steam. BRE , 

3. A vessel in which arti- 
cles are subjected to the action of steam, as in wash- 
ing or cookery. 

Stéam/er-dtick, n. (Ornith.) A species of duck 
of the genus Micropterus (M. brachypterus), having 
very small, short wings, and so called because it 
moves very swiftly over the surface of the water 
when flying; race-horse. See RACE-HORSE. 

St@am/-gas, n. Superheated steam;—so called 
because it resembles a perfect gas. 

Stéam/-gauge,n. 
An instrument for 
indicating the 
pressure of the 
steam in a boiler. 

tar" The mercu- 
rial steam gauge is 
a bent tube partially 
filled with mercury, 
one end of which is 
connected with the 
boiler, while the 
other is open to the 
air, so that the steam 
by its pressure raises 
the mercury in the straight limb of the tube to a height 
above the common level proportioned to that pressure. 
A more common form, especially for high-pressures, con- 
sists of aspring pressed upon by the steam, and connected 
with the pointer of a dial. The spring may be a flattened, 
bent tube, closed at one end, which the entering steam 
tends to straighten, or a corrugated vessel of elastic 
metal, or confined air. 

Stéam/-gitin, n. A machine or contrivance by 
which balls, or other projectiles, may be driven by 
the force of steam. 

Stéam/-ham/mer, n. <A form of tilt or forge- 
hammer, consisting of a steam-cylinder and piston 
placed vertically over an anvil, the hammer rising 
and falling by the power of steam. 

[=~ In the variety known as Wasmith’s, the cylinder is 
fixed, and the hammer is attached to the piston-rod. In 
that known as Condie’s, the piston is fixed, and the ham- 
mer attached to the lower end of the cylinder, 


Stéam/i-mess, n. The quality or condition of 
being steamy; vaporousness; mistiness. 

Stéam/-jack’/et, n. The same as STEAM-CASING. 

Stéam/-pick/et, n. A packet or vessel propelled 





Oscillating Marine Engine. 





Steam-gauges, 





STEE 
by steam, and running periodically between certain 
ports. , Simmonds. 

Stéam/-pipe, n. Any pipe for conveying steam; 
specifically, a pipe communicating with the upper 


art of a boiler, through which the steam passes in 
its way to the cylinder, : 


Stéane =plors n. A plow moyed by steam. 


Stéam/-plough, 
Stéam/-port, n. An opening for steam to pass 
through, as from the steam-chest into the cylinder, 
St€éam/-pow’/er, n. The 
force or energy of steam 
applied to produce results. 
Stéam/-pro-peéller, 1, 
See PROPELLER. 
Stéam/-room, n, 
See STEAM- 4 
CHAMBER. ‘ 
Stéam/-ship, 
ns As .ehip 
propelled by 
the power of 
steam. 
Stéam/-toe, 
n. See TOE. 
Stéam/-trap,n. A contrivance _¢ 
to allow the passage of water, § 
and preyent the passage of 
steam, 

t" When steam and water en- 
ter at the top of the vessel shown, 
the bottom of the float closes the 
lower aperture, and prevents the 
escape of steam. As the water 
rises, it lifts the float, and escapes. 

Stéam/-tiig, n. A steam-ves- 
sel used in towing ships. 

Stéam/-vés/sel, n. A vessel propelled by steam}; 
a steam-boat or steam-ship. 

Stéam/-way, n. (Steam-eng.) A passage leading 
from a port to a cylinder, 

Stéam/-whis’tle (-hwis/-),n. An ap- 
paratus attached to a steam-engine or 
locomotive, through which steam is rapid- 
ly discharged, producing a loud, shrill 
whistle, which serves as a warning or 
signal. 







Steam-ship. 





Ll 
Steam-trap. 


02 The steam issues from a narrow an- 
nular orifice around the upper edge of the 
lower cup or hemisphere, striking the thin 





Steam- 


edge of the bell above it, and producing sound whistle 
inthe manner of an organ-pipe or common a 
whistle. a, tube; b 
hollow 
Stéam/-winch (66),n. A steam-engine piece; ce, 
combined with a winch forthe purpose (UP; 4, 
Bay dis i thin brass 
of raising weights. cup; ef, 
Stéam/y,a. Consisting of, orresembling,  stop-cock. 


steam; full of steam; vaporous; misty. 
Stéan,n.&v.t. See STEEN. [Obs.] 
Stéan/ing,n. See STEENING. 
Sté/a-rate,n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the com- 
bination of stearic acid with a base. 
Ste-arfie, a. [Fr. stéarique.] (Chem.) Of, per- 
taining to, or obtained from, stearine. 


Stearic acid, an acid produced by the action of alkalies 
on stearine. 


Sté/a-rine,n. [Fr. stéarine, from Gr. créup, tallow, 
suet, from iordvar, to stand.] (Chem.) (a.) One of 
the proximate principles of animal fat, to the pro- 
portional presence of which the greater or less 
solidity of fat appears to be due. (b.) Stearic acid; 
— popularly so called. Olisted. 

Sté/a-rome, n. (Chem.) A substance obtained by 
the partial decomposition of stearic acid with a 
fourth part of quick-lime. It is sparingly soluble 
in ether and alcohol, and is concrete at common 
temperatures, but fusible at 180°, Francis, 

Sté/a-tite, n. [Fr. stéatite, from Gr. oréap, oréaros, 
fat, tallow.] (dMin.) A soft magnesian rock having 
a soapy feel, presenting grayish-green, brown, 
and whitish shades of color. It is a variety of tale, 
and consists of silica and magnesia. It forms ex- 
tensive beds, andis quarried for fire-places and for 
coarse utensils. It is also called pot-stone, lard- 
stone, and soap-stone. Dana, 

Sté/a-tit/ie, a. Pertaining to, of the nature of, con- 
taining, or resembling, steatite. 

Ste-at/o-géle (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. stéatocéle 
from Gr. oréap, oréaros, fat, and xjAn, a tumor. 
(Med.) A tumor of the scrotum, containing fat. 

Sté@/a-to!ma, n. [Lat., from Gr. credrwpa, from 
orearovy, to turn into tallow or suet, from oréap, 
oréaros, fat, suet; Fr. stéatome.] (Med.) An encyst- 
ed tumor, containing matter like suet. Core. 

Sté/a-tém/a-toits, a. [Fr. stéatomateux.] Of the 
nature of a steatoma. 

Sté/a-tip'y-ga, n._ [Gr. oréap, créaros, fat, and 
muy, the buttocks.) A remarkable accretion of 
fat upon the buttocks in the Africans of certain 
tribes, especially in the Hottentot female. 

Sté/a-top/y-goitis, a. Having fat buttocks. 

They were average specimens of the steatopygous Abys- 


sinian breed. Burton. 
Stéd,n. See STEAD. 
Stéd/fast, a. See STEADFAST. 
Stee, n. [Written also stey.] [L. Ger. stiege. See 


Srarr.] A ladder. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.) 


3 





STEED 


Steed, n. [A-S. stéda, stédha, from stéd, a stud of 
breeding steeds. Cf. Icel. stedda, a mare, Ger. 
stute.] A horse, especially a spirited horse for 
state or war;—used chiefly in poetry or stately 
prose. ‘‘ Mounted on a hot and fiery steed.” Shak. 

Stout are our men, and warlike are our steeds. Waller. 


_Steed/less, a. Having no steed; without a horse. 


Steek, v.¢. To shut or close; as, to steek the door. 
[ Scot.] Burns. W. Scott. 
Steek’/an, nn. [D. steekkan, from steken, to prick, 
pierce, and kan, a can, tankard.] A wine measure 
of about four gallons, used in Holland. Simmonds. 
Steel, n. eae: stél, styl, for stwhel, L. Ger., D., & 
Dan. staal, Sw. stdl, Icel. stdl, O. H. Ger. stahal, 
M.A. Ger. sta@hal, stal, N. H. Ger. stahl.] 

1. Iron combined with a small portion of carbon. 
It is used in making instruments, and is especially 
useful as the material of edged tools, 

2. Hence, an instrument made of steel, asa 
sword, knife, or the like. ‘Braye Macbeth with 
his brandished steel.’’ Shak. 

While doubting thus he stood, 
Received the steel bathed in his brother’s blood. Dryden. 

8. Specifically, an instrument of steel for sharp- 
ening table knives upon. 

4. Any thing of extreme hardness; hardness; 


sternness ; rigor. ‘‘ Hands of steel.” Johnson. 
“‘ Manhood’s heart of steel.” Byron. 
5. (Med.) A chalybeate medicine. Dunglison. 


t= Steel is often used in the formation of compounds 
of very obvious meaning; as, steel-cap, steel-clad, steel- 
girt, steel-hearted, steel-plated, steel-pointed, and the like. 

Bessemer steel (named from the inventor), steel made 
from the liquid cast iron as it comes from the smelting 
furnace by blowing air into it, thus burning out a portion 
of the carbon. It is then drawn into bars, &c. — Blister 
steel, steel made from wrought iron by interlaying it with 
charcoal, and keeping it at a high temperature for a num- 
ber of days. — Casé steel, steel made from wrought iron or 
blister steel by mixing it with powdered charcoal or other 
carbonaceous substances, after which it is melted in a 
crucible, cast into ingots, and rolled or hammered into 
bars, plates, cannon, and the like. — Puddled steel, steel 

_ made from cast iron (pigs) by a modification of the pud- 
dling process. 

Steel, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. STEELED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STEELING. ] 

1. To overlay, point, or edge with steel; as, to 
steel the point of a sword; to steel a razor; to steel 
an ax. 

2. To make hard or extremely hard; to make in- 
sensible or obdurate. ‘ Lies well stceled with 
weighty arguments.” Shak. 

O God of battles, steel my soldiers’ hearts. Shak. 

3. To cause to resembl@ steel, as in smoothness, 

polish, or other qualities. 
These waters, stecled 
By breezeless air to smoothest polish. Wordsworth. 

SteeVer, n. (Ship-building.) The foremost or aft- 
most plank in a strake, which is dropped short of 
the stem or stern-post. 

Steel/i-mess, n. [From steely.] Great hardness. 

Steel/-trap, n. <A trap 
for catching wild ani- 
mals, consisting of two 
iron jaws, which close 
by means of a powerful 
steel spring, when the 
animal disturbs the catch Steel-trap. 
or tongue by which they are kept open. 

Steel/-wine, 1. Wine, usually sherry, in which 
steel filings have been placed for a considerable 
time ;— used as a medicine. Simmonds. 

Steel’/y,a. 1. Made of steel; consisting of steel. 
“ The steely point of Clifford’s lance.” Shak. 

Around his shop the steely sparkles flew. Gay. 

2. Hence, resembling steel; hard; firm. 

She would unarm her noble heart of that steely resistance 
against the sweet blows of love. Sidney. 

Steel/yard (collog. stil/yard) (Synop., § 130), 2. A 
form of balance in which the body to be weighed is 
suspended from the shorter arm of a lever, which 
turns on a fulcrum, and a counterpoise is caused to 
slide upon the longer arm to produce equilibrium, 
its place upon this arm (which is notched or gradu- 
ated) indicating the weight; a Roman balance, 
[See Illust. of Balance. ] 

Steem,n. Thesameas EstremM. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Steen, 7. [A-S. stana.] A vessel of clay or stone. 
{Written also stean.] 

Steen, v.t. (Arch.) To line with brick, stone, or 
other material. [Written also stean and stein. ] 

Steen’b6bk, n. [D. steen, stone, and bok, buck.] 
The same as STEINBOK. 

Steen/ing, n. [Written also steaning.]  [A-S. 
stening, a stoning, st@nan, to stone.] A brick or 
stone wall, or lining of a well. Brande. 

Steen’/kirk, n. [So called from the battle of Stein- 
kirk, in which the soldiers wore neckcloths negli- 
gently tied round their necks.] <A kind of neck- 
cloth formerly worn. [0Obs.] 

Steep, a. [compar. STEEPER; superl, STEEPEST.] 
[A-S. stedp, O. Fries. stap. Of. Icel. steypir, a 
precipice, steypa, to hurl down, disturb. ] 

1. Making a large angle with the plane of the 
horizon; ascending or descending with great incli- 
nation; precipitous; as, a steep hill or mountain; a 
steep roof; a steep ascent; a steep declivity. 
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2. Difficult of access; not easily reached; lofty; ; 
elevated; high, [Obs.] 
To aroom they came, 
Steep and of state. Chapman. 
Steep, n. <A precipitous place, hill, mountain, rock, 
or ascent; any elevated object sloping with a large 
angle to the plane of the horizon; aprecipice. ‘‘ Bare 
steeps, where desolation stalks.” Wordsworth. 
We had on each side rocks and mountains broken into a 
thousand irregular steeps and precipices. Addison. 
Steep, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STEEPED (steept); p. pr. 
& vb. 2. STEEPING.] [D.& Ger. stippen, to steep, 
dip, Icel. steypa, to overthrow, Sw. stdépa.] To 
soak in a liquid; to macerate; to imbue; to extract 
the essence by soaking; to cover completely. 


My sense in Lethe steep. Shak. 
* In refreshing dew to steep 
The little, trembling flowers. Wordsworth. 





Steep, n. 1. Something that is steeped, or used in 
steeping ; a fertilizing liquid for hastening the 
germination of seeds. 

2. Arennet-bag. [Prov. Eng.] 

Steep/-down, a. Deep and precipitous. 
down gulfs of liquid fire.” Shak. 

Steep/en, v.i. [imp.& p. p. STEEPENED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. STEEPENING.] To become steep. 

As the way steepened,.. . I could detect in the hollow of the 
hill some traces of the old path. Hugh Miller. 

Steep/er, n. A vessel, vat, or cistern, in which 
things are steeped, 

Steep/i-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
steep; steepness. 

Stee’ple (sté/pl) n. [A-S. ste- 
pel, stypel, allied to steep, a.] 
A tower or turret of a church, 
ending in a point; a spire; a 
pointed belfry. ‘A weather- 
cock on a Steeple.” Shak. “ They, 
far from steeples and their sa- 
cred sound.” Dryden. 

Stee/ple-bush, n. (Bot.) A x 
shrub of the genus Spirea (8S. ~S 
tomentosa); hardhack. 

Stee/ple-chase,n. A race be- 
tween a number of horsemen, to 
see which can first reach some 
distant object (as a church stee- 
ple) in a straight course, or one 
marked out within narrow limits. 

Stee/pled (sté/pld), a. Furnished with a steeple; 
adorned with steeples or towers. Lairfax, 

Stee/ple-house, xn. A church. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 

Steep/ly, adv. Inasteep manner; with steepness; 
with precipitous declivity. 

Steep/mess, n. 1. The state of being steep; pre- 
cipitous declivity ; as, the steepness of a hill, a bank, 
or a roof, 

2. Height; loftiness. [Obs.] 
Your way to town, whose towers you see ascend 
To such a steepness. apman. 

Steep’y, a. Having asteep or precipitous declivity ; 

steep. [Poet.] 
No more, my goats, shall I behold you climb 
The steepy cliffs. Dryden. 

Steer, n. [A-S. steor, Goth. stiur, O. H. Ger. stior, 
N. H. Ger. & O. Sax. stier, Skr. sthaurin, sthorin ; 
Gr. ratpos, Lat. tawrus, It. & Sp. toro, Pg. touro, 
Tcel. thior, Sw. tjur, Dan. tyr, Slay. tour, Bohem. & 
Pol. tur, Ir. & Gael. tarbh, W. tarw, Armor. tarv, 
tard.] A young male of the ox kind, or common 
ox; especially, a castrated taurine male from two 
to four years old. 

Steer, v.t. [imp. & p.p. STEERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STEERING.] [A-S. stedran, stioran, styran, L. Ger. 
stiiren, D. sturen, O. D. stieren, O. Sax. storian, O. 
Fries. stiora, stiura, Icel. & Sw. styra, Dan. styre, 
O. H. Ger. stiurjan, N. H. Ger. stewern, Goth. 
stiurjan, to establish.] To control the career of}; 
to direct; to guide; to govern ; — applied especial- 
ly to a vessel in the water, ‘‘ That with a staff his 
feeble steps did steer.” Spenser. 

Steer, v.i. 1. To direct and govern a ship or other 
vessel in its.course; to direct one’s course, 

A ship... where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft so steers and shifts her sail. Milton. 
2. To be directed and governed; as, a ship steers 
with ease. 
Like some ill-destined bark that steers 
In silence through the Gate of Tears. T. Moore. 
3. To conduct one’s self; to take or pursue a 
course or way. Johnson. 

Steer, . [A-S. stedr, stidr, L. Ger. stiir, D. stwur, 
Icel. styri, Sw. & Dan. styre, N.H. Ger. steuer.] A 
rudder or helm, [ Obs. ] 

Steer/age, n. 1. The act or practice of directing 
and governing in a course; as, the steerage of a 
ship. 

He left the city, and, in a most tempestuous season, forsook 
the helm and steerage of the commonwealth. Hilton. 
2. (Naut.) (a.) The effect of a helm on the ship ; 
the manner in which an individual ship is affected 
by the helm. (b.) The hinder part of avessel; the 


“ Steep- 





Steeple. 





stern. [Rare.] Swift. (c.) An apartment in the 
space between decks forward of the great cabin, 
from which it is separated by a bulk-head or parti- 
tion; also, an apartment in a ship for an inferior 
class of passengers. Dana. Simmonds. 
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~~ 3. Direction; regulation; management. [Rare.] 
He that hath the steerage of my course.” ‘Shak. 
You raise the honor of the peerage, 
Proud to attend you at the steerage. Swit, 
4, That by which a course is directed. 
Here he hung on high, 
The steerage of his wings. Dryden. 


Steerage passenger, a second class passenger in a pas- 
senger ship, who occupies the steerage. 


Steer/age=-way,n. (Naut.) That degree of for- 
ward movement of a ship which renders her goy- 
ernable by the helm. 

Steer’er, n. One who steers; apilot. [Rare.] 

Steer/ing-wheel, n. (Naut.) The wheel by which 
the rudder of a ship is turned and the ship is 
steered, 

Steer/less, a. Having no steer or rudder. [Obs.] 

Steer/ling, nm. A young or small steer. 

Steers’/man, n.; pl. STEERS/MEN. [From steer 
and man, O. Eng. steresman, A-S. steormann.] 
One who steers; the helmsman ofaship, ‘A ship 
by skillful steersman wrought.” Milton. 

Steers/mate, n. [From steer and mate.] One who 
steers; asteersman; apilot. [Obs.] Milton. 

Steeve, v.i. [Cf. O. D. steve, staff.) (Ship-build- 
ing.) To make an angle with the horizon, or with 
the line of a vessel’s keel ; — said of the bowsprit. 

Steeve, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STEEVED; p. pr. & vb. 
N.STEEVING.|] (Ship-bwilding.) To elevate at an 
angle with the horizon ; —said of the bowsprit. 

Steeve,n. (Nwut.) (a.) The angle which a bowsprit 
makes with the horizon, or with the line of the ves- 
sel’s keel. (b.) A long, heavy spar, with a place to 
fit a block at one end, used in stowing certain kinds 
of cargo which need to be driven in closely. Dana. 

Steev/ing, n. (Naut.) The angle of elevation which 
a ship’s bowsprit makes with the horizon. 

Stég,n. [Written also stag.] [Icel. steggr, the male 
of several animals. Cf. StaG.] <A gander. peree. 
ting.]| Halliwell. 

Stég/andg/ra-phist, n. [Fr. stéganographe.] 
One who practices the art of writing in cipher; one 
skilled in steganography. 

Stég/aniég/ra-phy,n. [Fr. stéganographie, from 
Gr. creyavos, covered, from créyety, to cover closely, 
and ypadevy, to write.] The art of writing in ciphers, 
or characters which are not intelligible except to the 
persons who correspond with each other. 

Ste-gan/o-péd,n. [Fr. stéganopode, Gr. creyavé- 
mo0d0s, from oreyayds, covered, and rods, rodds, a 
foot.] (Ornith.) One of a family of swimming 
birds with the four toes connected by the same 


web. 

Steg -ndtie, a. [Fr. stegnotique, Gr. creyvwrikds, 
from creyvody, to cover closely, to make costive, 
from oreyvés, contracted from oreyavés, covered. ] 
(Med.) Tending to render costive, or to diminish 
excretions or discharges generally. 

Steg-mdt/ie, n. (Med.) A medicine which tends to 
produce costiveness; one that diminishes excretions 
or discharges generally. 

Stein, n. See STEEN. 

Stein/bok, n. [Written also steenboc, steenbok, 
steinboc, steinbock, and stone-buck.] [Ger. stein, D. 
steen, stone, and Ger. bock, D. bok, buck.] (Zoél.) (a.) 
A species of African antelope (Calotragus campes- 
tris), remarkable as wanting accessory hoofs, and 
for its color. (b.) Theibex. See IBEX. 

Stein/heil-ite (stin/-, 49), n. [So called from Count 
Steinheil, governor of Finland.] (J/in.) <A variety 
of iolite, of a smoky blue color. 

Stélla, n.; pl. STE/LA, [Lat., from Gr, orfdy, a 
post or slab, an upright stone, from icrdva:, to 
stand; Fr. st¢éle, A-S. stele.] A small column or 
pillar without base or capital, used as a monument, 
a mile-stone, and the like. 

Stéle, n. [See STALE, 4, and STEAL.] A stale or 
handle; a stalk. [ Obs. Holland. 

Stél’/e-ehite, n. [Fr. stcléchite, from Gr. orédevos, 
the crown of the root, the stem or trunk.] A fine 
kind of storax. 

Stéléne, a. [See SreLA.] Resembling, or used 
as, astela; columnar. 

Stéll, n. <A partial inclosure made by a wall or 
trees, to serve as a shelter for sheep or other do- 
mestic animals. [2ng.] Stevens. 

Stéllar, a. (Lat. stellaris, from stella, a star; 

StéVla-ry, § It. stellare.] 

1. Pertaining to stars; astral; as, a stellar figure. 

In part shed down 
Their stellar virtue. Milton. 

2. Full of stars; set with stars; starry; as, stel- 
lary regions. 

Stél/late, a. [Lat. stellatus, 

Stél/la-ted,§ p. p. of stellare, 
to set or cover with stars, from 
stella, a star; It. stellato, Sp. & 
Pg. estrellado, Pr. estelat, O. 
Fr. estelé, N. Fr. étoilé.] 

1. Resembling a star; pointed 
or radiated, like the emblem of 
a star. “34 

2. (Bot.) Arranged in the form die 
of a star;—a term used when  Stellate Leaves, 
several narrow, acute parts are 
placed in the form of a star round a common axis 
or center, Lindley. 
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Stel-la/tion, 7. [Lat. stellare. See supra.] Radi-; Stem-mat/o-piis, n. [Gr. oréuua, garland, and 


ation of light. [Obs.] 

Stélled (stéld), a. [From Lat. stella, a star.] Starry. 
[Obs.] ‘* Quenched the stelled fires.” Milton. 

Stel-lér’i-dan, n. [Fr. stelléride, from Lat. stel- 

StélLler-id/e-an, la, astar.] (Zodl.) One of a 
family of echinoderms, of which the Asterias, or 
star-fish, is the type. 

Stel-lif’er-otis, a. [Lat. stellifer, from_stella, a 
star, and ferre, to bear; Fr. stellifere.] Having, or 
abounding with, stars. 

Stél/li-form, a. [Fr. stelliforme, from Lat. stella, 
a star, and forma,aform.] Like a star; radiated. 

StéVlisy, v.t. [From Lat. stella, a star, and jfacere, 


to make. ]} f 

1. To turn into a star; to cause to appear like a 
star. [Obs.] ‘ 

2. To place among the stars, or in heaven. 
[Lare.] 


Methought I saw him stellified in heaven, 
And singing hallelujahs ’mongst a choir 
Of white, sainted souls. Rowley. 

Sté1lV/ion (st@l/yun) (Synop., § 180), m. [Lat. stellio, 
a newt having star-like spots on its back, from 
stella, a star.] (Zodl.) <A lizard (Stellio vulgaris), 
common about the Mediterranean. 

StéllV/ion-ate, 7.  [Lat. stellionatus, cozenage, 
trickery, from stellio, a newt, a crafty, Knavish per- 
son; Fr. stellionat, It. stellionato.] (Scotch & 
Roman Law.) Any fraud not distinguished by a 
more special name;—chiefly applied to sales of 
the same property to two different persons, or selling 
that for one’s own which belongs to another, and 
the like. Brande. Erskine. 

StélVlu-lar, a. [From Lat. stellwla, dim. of stella, 
a star.] Having the shape of little stars; radiated. 

Stél’lu-late, a. (Bot.) Resembling little stars; stel- 


lular. Loudon. 
Stél/o-chite (49), m. [See STELECHITE.] (Jin.) 
Osteocolla. See OSTEOCOLLA. 


Ste-ldg’/ra-phy, n. [Fr. stélégraphie, from Gr. 
orHAn, a post, slab, pillar, and ypaderv, to write, Gr. 


otn\oypadia, an inscription on a tablet.] The art 
of writing or inscribing characters on pillars. 
[Rare.] Stackhouse. 


Stem, n. [A-S. stemn, stefn, stiifn, O. Sax. stamn, 
Icel. stofn, O. H. Ger., D., & Sw. stam, Dan. stamme, 
N.H. Ger. stamm ; allied to the root of staff] 

1. The principal body of a tree, shrub, or plant, 
of any kind; the main stock; the firm part which 
supports the branches. 

After they are shot up thirty feet in length, they spread 
avery large top, having no bough or twigon the stem. Raleigh. 

The lowering spring, with lavish rain, 
Beats down the slender stem and bearded grain. Dryden. 

2. A little branch which connects a fruit or flow- 
er with a main branch; a peduncle, pedicel, or 
petiole. 

It grew on the green stem. Dilton. 

3. The stock of a family; a race or generation of 
progenitors. ‘‘All that are of noble stem.” Milton. 

While I do pray, learn here thy stem 
And true descent. Herbert. 
4, A descendant; progeny; branch of a family. 
This is a stem 
Of that victorious stock. Shak. 

5. [A-S. stefn, Icel. stafn, Dan. stavn, sttivn, Sw. 
staf, stam, M. H. Ger. steben, O. Sax. stamn, L. 
Ger. & D. steven, O. D. steve.] (Naut.) A curved 
piece of timber to which the two sides of a ship are 
united at the fore end. The lower end of it is 
scarfed to the keel, and the bowsprit rests upon its 
re end. Hence, the forward part of a vessel. 

. Hence, the leading position; the lookout. 
Wolsey sat at the stem more than twenty years. Fuller. 


7. (Mus.) The short, perpendicular line added to 
the body of a note. 

8. (Mining.) A day’s work. [Eng.] 

From stem to stern, from one end of the ship to the 
other, or through the whole length. 

Stém, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STEMMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STEMMING.] [A-S. stemnian, forestemnian.] 

1. To oppose, or cut, as with the stem of a vessel; 
to resist, as acurrent; to make progress against, as 
acurrent. ‘An argosy to stem the waves.” Shak. 

They stem the flood with their erected breasts. Denham. 

2. To oppose; to stop; to check, as a stream 

or moving force, 


At length Erasmus, that great injured name 
The glory of the priesthood, and’ the shame : 
Stemmed the wild torrent of a barbarous age, 

- And drove those holy Vandals off the stage. Pope. 
Stém/-elasp/ing, a. (Bot.) Embracing the stem 
with its base; amplexicaul, as a leaf or petiole. 

Stem/-léaf, n. A leaf growing from the stem. 

Stém/less, a. Having no stem; having the stem 
so little developed as to seem to be wanting; acau- 
lescent. 

Stém/let,n. A small or young stem. 

Stim'mda-té, n. pl. (Gr. créupa, pl. oréupara, a 
garland or chaplet.] (Hntom.) ‘Three smooth, 
hemispherical dots, generally seen on the top of the 
head, chiefly in the hymenoptera;— called also 
ocelli. Baird, 

g= The term is also applied to the simple and minute 

eyes of worms, and generally, throughout the lower ani- 
mals, to those simple eyes which compose the large, 
compound eyes. Baird. 





6w, the eye 
or face.] (Zo- 
ol.) A Cu- 
vierian genus 
of seals, in- 
cluding the , 
hooded seal 
(Phoca cris- * 
tata of Gme- < 
lin) of the 
Arctic ocean, 
which is a 
species seyen 
or eight feet 
long, having a piece of loose inflatable skin on the 
head, whichis drawn over the eyes when the animal 
is menaced. 

Stém/ple (stém/pl), n. [Ger. stempel, allied to 
stamp.] (J/ining.) A cross-bar of wood ina shaft. 

Stém/son, n. (Ship-bwilding.) A piece of com- 
pass-timber, fixed on the after part of the apron 
inside, the Jower end of which is scarfed into the 
keelson, and receives the scarf of the stem, through 
which it is bolted, Dana. 

Sténch (66),7. [A-S. stenc, stanc. See infra.] An 
ill smell; offensive odor; stink. 

Sténch, v.t. [A-S. stencan, to emit a smell, from 
stincan, to stink. See supra.] To cause to emita 
disagreeable odor; to cause to stink. [Obs.] 

Stémch, v.t. Tostanch; tostop. [Obs.] Harvey. 

Sténch/-trap, nm A. 
contrivance to prevent ZA7/ 
stench from rising from 
the openings of sewers, Z 
&c. Weale. 

Sténch’~ a. Having an 
offensive. smell; stinking. 
[ Obds.] Dyer. E 

Stén/cil, n. ([Cf. Prov. 

Eng. stencil, the post of Stench-trap. 

a door, A-S, stenge, a bar of wood, stake, pole, 
Eng. stang.] A thin plate of metal, leather, or other 
material, used in paint- 
ing, marking, &c. The & 
pattern is cut out of & 
the plate, which is then 
laid flat on the sur- 
face to be marked, and the color brushed over it. 

Stén/¢il, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STENCILED, or STEN- 
CILLED; p. pr. & vb. nN. STENCILING, or STENCIL- 
LING.] To paint or color in figures with stencils; 
to form or print by means of a stencil. 

Stén/cil-er, n. [Written also stenciller.] One who 
paints or colors in figures by means of stencils. 

Stén/o-graph, v.t. [imp.& p. p. STENOGRAPHED 
(sten/o-grift) ; p. pr. & vb. n. STENOGRAPHING. | 
‘To write or report in stenographic characters. 

Stendg/ra-pher,n. [Fr. sténographe.] One who 
is skilled in stenography. 

Stén/o-graph/ie, a [Fr. sténographique.] 

la pe ate Of, or pertaining to, ste- 
nography. 

Stendg/ra-phist, . A stenographer. 

Ste-ndg/ra-phy,n. [Fr. sténographie, fr.Gr.crevés, 
narrow, Close, and ypapew, to write.] The art of 
writing in short-hand, by using abbreviations or 
characters for whole words. 

Stént, v.t. To keep within limits; to restrain; to 
stint. 





Stemmatopus. 








Yet would she stent 
Her bitter raging. 
Stént, m. An allotted portion; a stint. 
Stént/img, n. An opening in a wall in a coal-mine. 
[ Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
Stén/tor,n. (Lat. Stentor, Gr. Zrévrwp.] A herald, 
spoken of by Homer, haying a very loud voice; 
hence, any person haying a powerful voice. 
Sten-t0/ri-an,a. [Lat. stentoreus, Gr. crevrdpetos.] 
1. Pertaining to a stentor; extremely loud; as, a 
stentorian voice. 
2. Able to utter a very loud sound; as, stentorian 
lungs. 
Sten-td/ri-otis, a. 
stentorian. [Obs.] 
rious voice.” 
Stén/tor-dn/ie, a. 
{Rare.] 
He measures out his own stentoronic voice. Warburton. 
Stén’to-ro-phoén/ie, a. [Gr. Yrévrwp, Stentor, and 
gwvf, asound, voice. See Gey Speaking or 
sounding very loud; stentorian. [Obs.] 
Of this stentorophonic horn of Alexander there is a figure 
preserved in the Vatican. erham. 
Stép, v.i. [imp. & p. p. STEPPED (sttpt); p. pr. & 
vb. 2. STEPPING.] [A-S. steppan, stapan, O. Sax. 
stapan, O. Fries. steppa, stapa, L. Ger. & D. stap- 
pen, O. H. Ger. stephan, Up. Ger. stapfen, allied to 
Gr. oreiBetv, to tread.] 
1. To move the foot; to advance or recede by a 
movement of the foot or feet. 
2. To walk a little distance; as, to step to one of 
the neighbors. 
3. To walk gravely, slowly, or resolutely. 


z Home the swain retreats, 
His flock before him stepping to the fold. Thomson. 


To step aside, to walk to alittle distance; to retire from 


Spenser. 


“The loudness of his stento- 
Fuller. 
Extremely loud; stentorian,. 


company.— To step back, to move mentally toward the | 





Very loud; extremely loud ; | 





STEP-SISTER 


past; to carry the mind back, “ They are stepping almost 
three thousand years back into the remotest antiquity.” 
Pope.— To step forth, to move or come forth. — Zo step in 
or into. (a.) To walk or advance into a place or state, 
or to advance suddenly in. ‘* Whosoever first, after the 
troubling of the water, stepped in, was made whole of 
whatsoever disease he had.” John y.4. (6.) To enter 
for a short time; as, I just stepped into the house. (c.) 
To obtain possession without trouble; to enter upon sud- 
denly; as, to step into an estate.— To step out, to in- 
crease the length, but not the rapidity, of the step, ex- 
tending it to thirty-three inches.— Zo step short (Mil.), 
to diminish the length or rapidity of the step, according 
to the established rules. a 


Stép, v.¢. 1. To set, as the foot, 
Sir, step your foot, give answer. _ Shak. 


2. To fix the foot of, as a mast, in its step; to 

erect. Totten. 

Stép,n. [A-S. stepe, step, O. Fries. & D. stap, O. 
H. Ger. staph, stapho, O. Ger. stapfe.]} 

1. An advance or movement made by one remoyal 
of the foot ; a pace. 

2. One remove in ascending or descending ; a 
stair. 

The breadth of every single step or stair should be never 
less than one foot. Wotton. 

3. The space passed by the foot in walking or 
running; as, the step of one foot is generally about 
three feet, but may be more or less. 

4. Asmallspace or distance; as, itis distant buta 
step. 

5. Gradation; degree; as, to advance in improyve- 
ment step by step, or by steps. 

6. The act of advancement; progression; decisive 
gain or advantage. 

To derive two or three general principles of motion from 
phenomena, and afterward tell us how the properties and 
actions of all corporeal things follow from those manifest prin- 
ciples, would be a great step in philosophy. Newton. 

7. Aprint or impression of the foot; footstep; 
footprint; track; trace; vestige. 7 

8. Gait; manner of walking; as, the approach 
of a man is often known by his step. 

9. Proceeding; measure; action. 


The reputation of a man depends on the first steps he 
makes in the world. ope. 


Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 


Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. Cowper. 
10. The round or rundle of a ladder. 
ll. (pl.) Walk; passage. 
Conduct my steps to find the fatal tree 
In this deep forest. Dryden. 


12. (Mus.) A degree;—aname sometimes given 
to one of the larger diatonic degrees or intervals of 
the scale, as between one and two. : 

f= The word fone is often used as the name of this 
interval; but there is evident incongruity in using tone 
for indicating the interval between tones. As the word 
scale is derived from the Italian scala, a ladder, the in- 
tervals may well be called steps. 

13. (pl.) A portable frame-work of stairs, much 
used in-doors in reaching to a high position. 

14. (Naut.) (a.) A block of wood, or a solid plat- 
form upon the keelson, supporting the heel of the 
mast. (b.) A piece of wood in which another is 
fixed upright. 

15. (Mach.) A kind of bearing in which the 
Bye extremity of a spindle or a vertical shaft re- 
volves. 

Stép. [A-S. stedp, from stedpan, stypan, stépan, O. 
H. Ger. stiufun, to bereaye; O. Fries. stiap, stiep, 
steif, Icel. stiup, Sw. stjuf, sty, Dan. stif, sted, L. 
Ger. steef, O. H. Ger. stiuf, N. H. Ger. & D. stief, 
Icel. stiupr, step-son, stiupi, step-father, stiupa, 
step-mother.] A prefix used in composition before 
Sather, mother, brother, sister, son, daughter, child, 
&c., to indicate that the person thus spoken of is 
not a blood-relative, but is a relative by the mar- 
riage of a parent; as, a step-mother to X is the wife 
of the father of X, married by him after the deatl; 
of the mother of X. 

Stép’-broéth/er (-brtith’er), m. A brother by mar- 
riage. 

Stép/-child,n. 1. A bereaved child; one who has 
lost father or mother; an orphan. [Obs.] 

2. A son or daughter by marriage only, 

Stép/-dame, n. A mother by marriage; a step- 
mother. 

Stép’/-daugh/ter (-daw’ter), m. A daughter by 
marriage only. 

Stép/-fi/ther, n. A father by marriage only. 

Stép/-grate, n. 
ing fuel, in which the bars rise above one another 
in the manner of steps. 


Stéph/an-ite,n. (Min.) Black silver. See SmnvER. 


Stép’-m6th/er (-mtith’/er), nm, A mother by mar- 
riage only. 

Stéppe (stép), n. [Ger. steppe, Russ. stepj.] One 
of the vast plains in South-eastern Europe and Asia, 
generally elevated, and free from wood, analogous 
to many of the prairies in Western North America, 
See SAVANNA. 

Stép’ping-stone, n. 1. A stone to raise the feet 
above the water or mud in walking. 

2. Hence, a means of progress or further ad- 
vancement, 
These obstacles his genius had turned into stepping-stones. 
Macaulay 


Stép/-sis’/ter, n. A sister by marriage only. 


a, €, 1, 0, i, ¥, long; a, ¢, I, 6, ti, ¥, short; care, far, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; déne, for, dg, wolf, food, foot; 


(Mach.) A form of grate for hold- 


~s 


— 


STEP-SON 


Stép/-soén (-stin), 2m. A son by marriage only. 

Stép/-stoOne, n. A stone laid before a door as a 
stair to rise on in entering the house. 

Ster. A termination, as in drugster, deemsfer, game- 
ster, spinster, denoting skill or occupation, origin- 
ally of a woman; A-S. estre, istre, as in tiéippestre, 
a female tapster, béicistre, a woman who bakes, sang- 

_ istre, a female singer, a songstress, semestre, a 
seamstress. 


t=" “ Many of the surnames with this desinence show 
the change of English customs in regard to the employ- 
ments of women within the past few centuries; for ex- 
ample, brewing, baking, and weaving, were formerly 
feminine labors, and consequently Brewster, Baxter, and 
Webster mean the woman (not the man) who brews, 
bakes, or weaves. How these feminine names became 
transferred to the other gender, so as to become heredi- 
tary as surnames, is explained by Mr. Poulson, in his 
* Beverlac,’ p. 128: ‘When men began to invade those 
departments of industry by which women used to earn 
an honest livelihood, they retained the feminine appella- 
tion for some time, as men-midwives and men-milliners 
~ do now; but afterward masculine words drove the femi- 
nine ones out of the language, as men had driven the 
women out of the employments.’ ”’ M. A. Lower. 


Stér’eo-ra/ceois (-shus), a. [Lat. stercus, stercoris, 
dung; It. stercoraceo.| Of, or pertaining to, dung, 
or partaking of its nature. 

Stér’eo-ra-nism, 7. (Zccl. Hist.) The doctrine or 
belief of the Stercoranists. ¢ 

Stér/eo-ra-nist, n. [L. Lat. stercoranista, Fr. 
stercoraniste, from Lat. stercus, stercoris, dung.] 
(£Zecl. Hist.) One of a party in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, who held that the consecrated elements 
in the eucharist undergo the process of digestion, 
so that the divine body, if materialiy present, must 
be changed into the fecal substance ;—so called in 
contempt. 

Stér/eo-ra/ri-an, n. Rees infra.| A Stercoranist. 

Stér’eo-rary,n. [L. Lat. stercorarium, from Lat. 
stercorarius, belonging to dung, from stercus, ster- 
coris, dung.| A place, properly secured from the 

weather, for containing dung. 

Stér/eco-rate,n. Excrement; dung; manure. [0bs.] 

Stér/eora/tion, n. [Lat. stercoratio, from sterco- 
rare, to dung, from stercus, stercoris, dung; Fr. 
stercoration, It. stercorazione.] The actof ma- 
nuring with dung. [Obs. Bacon. 

Ster-co/ri-an-ism, 7. Fr. stercoranisme, from 
Lat. stercus, stercoris,dung.] (Zccl.) The doctrine 
or belief of the Stercoranists. 

Stér/eory,n. Excrement; dung. [0Obvs.] 

Stére (stér),n. [Fr., from Gr. orepeds, firm, solid.] 
The French unit for solid measure, commonly used 
for bulky articles, being equal to a cubic meter, 
equivalent to 35,3166 English, or 31.31044 American 
cubic feet. 

St@/re-o-bate (110), x. [Fr. stéréobate, from Gr. 
orepeds, solid, firm, and (aors, base.] (Arch.) The 
lower part or basement of a building or col- 
umn;— applied also, less correctly, to the stylo- 


bate. Weale. 
Sté/re-o-echrém/ie, a. Pertaining to the art of 
stereochromy. 
Sté/re-o-ehrdm/ie-al-ly, adv. Inastereochromic 
manner. 


Sté/re-Och/ro-my, mn. [Gr. orspeés, hard, and 
xpapa, color.] A style of painting on plastered 
walls or stone, in which the colors are rendered 
permanent by profuse sprinklings of water, in which 
is mixed a certain proportion of fluoric acid, 
in consequence of which the surface becomes a 
hard, flinty mass, 

Sté/re-o-e-lée’trie, a. Of, or pertaining to, the gen- 
eration of electricity, by means of solid bodies alone ; 
as, a stereo-electric current is one obtained by 
means of solids, without any liquid. Dana, 

Sté’re-o-graph, mn. [Gr. crepeds, firm, and ypa¢gew, 
to write.] A photographic picture, or pair of such 
pictures, prepared for exhibition in the stereoscope. 
See STEREOSCOPE. 

Sté/re-o-graph/ie, a. [Fr. stéréographique.] 

Sté/re-o-graph/ie-al, Made or done according 
tothe rules of stereography ; delineated on a plane; 
as, a stereographic chart of the earth. 


Stereographic projection. See PRrosecTION. 


Sté/re-o-graiph/ie-al-ly, adv. In a stereograph- 
ical manner; by delineation on a plane, 


Sté/re-bg/ra-phy (Synop., is OL o AA 
~ 
OOO” 


§ 130), n. [Fr. stéréographie, fr. 
NaN 
d a 
aE 


Gr. crepeds, firm, solid, and 
ypapey, to write.] The art of 
delineating the forms of solid 
bodies on a plane; a branch of 
solid geometry which shows the 
construction of all solids which 
are regularly defined. 
¢#- By cutting pieces of card- 
board or other suitable material in 
' the forms represented in the cut, Stereography. 
folding them along the lines indi- gq, tetrahedron; b, hex- 
cated, and joining their edges, the — ahedron or cube; e¢, 
five regular solids may be formed, octahedron; d, do- 
as seen in diagrams. decahedron; e, ico- 
sahedron. 
Sté/re-bm/e-ter, n. [Gr. crepeds, 
firm, solid, and pérpoy, measure.] An instrument 
for determining the specific grayity of liquid bodies, 
porous bodies, and powders, as well as solids. 
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a. [Fr. stéréométrique.] 


Sté/re-o-méEt/rie, 
Pertaining to, or performed 


Sté/re-o-mét/rie-al, 
by, stereometry. 

Sté/re-6m/e-try, n. [Fr. stéréométrie, from Gr. 
orepeds, firm, solid, and pérpoy, a measure, perpetr, 
to measure.] The art of measuring solid bodies, 
and finding their solid contents. Harris. 

Sté/re-o-m6n/o-sebpe, n. [Gr. crepeds, solid, 
p6vos, one only, and cxkomety, to see.] An instru- 
ment with two lenses, by which a stereoscopic effect 
may be obtained from a single picture. . Dana, 

Sté/re-dp/ti-con, n. [Gr. orepeds, solid, and érri- 
k6s, Onrixdv, relating to sight, from the root ér, 
future dWopar, to see.] An instrument, consisting 
essentially of a magic lantern, in which photo- 
graphic pictures are used, by which the image of a 
landscape, or any object, may be thrown upon a 
screen in such a manner as to seem to stand out in 
relief, so as to form a striking and accurate repre- 
‘sentation of the object itself, 

Sté/re-o-sedpe, n. [Fr. stéréo- 
scope, from Gr. oarepeds, firm, 
solid, and ckozety, to view.] An 
optical instrument for giving to 
pictures the appearance of solid 
forms, as seenin nature. Itcom- 
bines in one, through a bending 
of the rays of light, two photo- 
graphic pictures, taken for the 
purpose at points of view a little 
way apart. It is furnished with two eye-glasses, 
and by refraction or reflection, the pictures are su- 
perimposed, so as to appear as one to the observer. 

{a7 In the reflecting stereoscope, the rays from the two 
pictures are turned into the proper direction for stereo- 
scopic vision by two plane mirrors set at an angle with 
each other, and between the pictures. In the lenticular 
stereoscope, the form in general use, the eye-glasses are 
semi-lenses, or marginal portions of the same convex 
lens, set with their edges toward each other, so that they 
deflect the rays coming from the picture so as to strike 
the eyes as if coming direct from an intermediate point, 
where the two pictures are seen apparently as one. 

Sté/re-o-seép/ie, a. Pertaining to the stereo- 

Sté/re-o-sebp/ie-al, scope, as in the stereoscopic 
function of the two eye-glasses ; adapted to the 
stereoscope; as, stereoscopic pictures; seen through 
it; as, stereoscopic views. 

Sté/re-ds’co-pist, n. One skilled in the use or 
construction of stereoscopes. 

Sté/re-ds/eo-py, nm. The artor science of using the 
stereoscope, or of constructing the instrument, or 
the views used with it. 

St3/re-o-tom/ie, a 

Sté/re-o-tdm/ie-al, 
stereotomy. 

Sté/re-dt/o-my, m. ([Fr. stéréotomie, from Gr. 
orepeds, firm, solid, and répvecy, to cut, Ton, a cut- 
ting.] The science or art of cutting solids into 
certain figures or sections, as arches, and the like. 

Sté/re-o-type (Synop., §130),n. [Fr. stéréotype, fr. 
Gr. orepeds, firm, solid, and trios, type. See TYPE.] 

1. A plate of fixed metallic types for printing 
books. 

(= A stereotype, or stereotype plate, is made by sct- 
ting movable types as for ordinary printing: from these 
a cast is taken in plaster of Paris, and upon this cast 
melted type-metal is poured, which, when hardened, 
makes a solid page or column, from which the impression 
is taken upon paper by means of a press. 

2. The art of making plates of fixed metallic 
types, or of executing work on such plates, 

Stereotype block, a block, usually of wood, to which a 
stereotype plate is attached while being used in printing. 

Sté/re-o-type, v. t. [imp. & p. p. STEREOTYPED 
(st@/re-o-tipt); p. pr. & vb. n. STEREOTYPING. ] 
[Fr. stéréotyper.] ‘To prepare for printing in ste- 
reotype; to compose a book in fixed types; as, to 
stereotype the Bible. 

Sté/re-o-ty¥ped (-tipt), p.a. 1. Formed on fixed 
metallic types, or plates of fixed types. 

2. Hence, formed in a fixed, unchangeable man- 
ner; as, stereotyped opinions. 

Sté/re-o-typ/er,n. One who makes stereotype 

lates. 

terre otppiery, mn. The art or work of making 
stereotype plates ; or a place where stereotype plates 
are made. [ZLocaland rare. U.S.] 

S$té/re-o-t¥p/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, stereotype, 
or stereotype plates. 

Sté/re-o-typ/ist, n. 
plates; a stereotyper. 

Sté/rve-o-t¥-pég/ra-pher, 1. A stereotype printer. 

Sté/re-o-ty-pdg/ra-phy, n. [Gr. orepeds, firm, 
solid, rims, a type, and ypadev, to write.] The art 
or practice of printing from stereotype plates. 

Sté/re-o-typ-y, n. The art or employment of 
making stereotype plates. ; 

Stérfile, a. [Fr. stérile, It. sterile, Sp. esteril, Lat. 
sterilis, allied to Gr. orsppés, oretpos, stiff, barren.] 

1. Producing little or no crop; barren; unfruit- 
ful; not fertile; as, sterile land; a sterile desert; a 
sterile year. 

2. Producing no young; barren. 

She is grown stevile,...and her births of animals are now 
very inconsiderable. More. 

3. Barren of ideas; destitute of sentiment; as, a 
sterile production or author. 





Stereoscope. 


Fr. stéréotomique.] Per- 
taining to, or performed by, 


One who makes stereotype 





STERNLY 


4. (Bot.) Bearing only stamens; as, a sterile 

ower or plant. 

Sterility, n. [Fr. stérilité, It. sterelita, Sp. este- 
rilidad, Pr. esterilitat, Lat. sterilitas.} The quality 
or condition of being sterile; barrenness ; unproduc- 
tiveness ; unfruitfuiness. 

Ster/il-ize, v.t. [imp. & p.p. STERILIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. N.STERILIZING.] [Fr. stériliser, Sp. esterili- 
zar.) [Rare.] 

1. To make sterile ; to impoverish, as land; to ex- 
haust of fertility, ‘Sterilizing the earth.” 

5 Woodward, 

2. To deprive of fecundity, or the power of pro- 
ducing young. 

Sttr/let, n. [Russ. stérliadj.] (Ichth.) A species of 
sturgeon (Acipenser ruthenus), found in the Caspian 
Sea and its rivers, highly esteemed for its flavor, 
and from whose roe is made the finest cayiare. 

Stér/ling, a. [O. Eng. sterlynge, starling, for easter- 
ling, L. Lat. esterlingus, sterlingus, from Easter- 
ling, once the popular name of German traders in 
England, whose money was of the purest quality. 
“Certain merchants of Norwaie, Denmarke, and of 
others those parties, called Ostomanni, or, as in our 
vulgar language we tearme them, easterlings, be- 
cause they, lie east in respect of us.” Holinshed, 
“In the time of King Richard the First, monie 
coined in the east parts of Germanie began to be of 
especiall request in England for the puritie thereof, 
and was called Lasterling monie, as all the inhab- 
itants of those parts were called Masterlings, and 
shortly after some of that countrie, skillfull in mint 
matters and allaies, were sent for into this realme to 
bring the coine to perfection; which since that time 
was called of them sterling, for Easterling.” Cam- 
den. “ Four thousand pound of sterlynges.”] 

1. Belonging to, or relating to, the British money 
of account, or to the British coinage; as, a pound 
sterling ; a shilling ee japenny sterling ;—now 
chiefly applied to the lawful money of England; but 
sterling cost, sterling value are used. ‘‘ With ster- 
ling money.” Shak. 

2. Genuine; pure; of excellent quality; as, a 
work of sterling merit; a man of sterling wit or 
good sense. 

Stér’/ling, n. [Rare.] Robert of 
Gloucester. } 

And Roman wealth in English sterling view. Arbuthnot. 


Stérn (14), a. [compar. STERNER; superl, STERN- 
EsT.] [A-S. sterne, styrne, allied to N. H. Ger. 
starr, O. H. Ger. star, stiff, stornén, to be stiff, 
astonished. ] 

1. Fixed, with an aspect of severity and authority ; 
severe; rigid; austere; as, a stern look; a stern 
countenance; a stern frown. 


English money. 


I would out-stare the sternest eyes that look. Shak. 
2. Severe of manner; harsh; cruel. ‘Stern as 
tutors, and as uncles hard.” Dryden, 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. Shak, 

3. Rigidly steadfast; immovable. 
Stern virtue is the growth of few soils. Hamilton, 


Syn.— Severe; austere; rigid; rigorous; harsh; cruel; 
unrelenting. 

Stérn,n. [A-S. stearn, equivalent to stedr, stidr, 
helm, steorern, equivalent to stedrsetl, stearnsetl, 
stern, steorn, a steering, Ger. stern. See STEER. ] 

1. (Vaut.) The hind part of a ship or other ves- 
sel, or of a boat; the part opposite to the stem or 


prow. 
2. Post of management; direction. [Obs.] 


And sit at chiefest stern of public weal. Shak. 
3. The hinder part of any thing. Spenser. 
4. Arudder. [Obs.] Chapman. 


By the stern (Naut.), more deeply laden abaft than 
forward; — said of a ship. 

Sttrn/age, n. Steerage or stern. 

Sttrn/al, a. [Fr. sternal.] 
num, or breast-bone, 

Sttrn/berg-ite (49), n. [From Count Casper Stern- 
berg.] A foliated ore of silver, consisting of silver, 
iron, and sulphur, Dana. 

Stérn/-board, n. (Naut.) The backward motion of 
a vessel; hence, a loss of way in making a tack. 

To make a stern-board, to fall back from the point 
gained in the last tack. 

Sttrn/-chase, m. A chase in which two vessels 
sail on one and the same course, one following in 
the wake of the other. 

A stern-chase is a long chase. Prof. Wilson. 
Sttrm/-chase, n. (Naut.) A cannon placed in 
Stérn/-chas/er, a ship’s stern, pointing back- 

ward, and intended to annoy a ship that is in pur- 
suit of her. 

Stérmed, a. Having a stern of a particular shape; 
—used chiefly in composition; as, square-sterned 5 
pink-sterned, &c. 


[ Obs.] Shak. 
Pertaining to the ster- 


Sttrn/fer,n. [Eng. stern, A-S. stedra, pilot. See 
STEER.] A director. [Obs.] Clarke. 


Sttrn/-fast, 2. (Naut.) A rope used to confine the 
stern of a ship or other vessel. 

Sttrn/-frame, n. (Naut.) The frame-work of 
timber which forms the stern of a ship. 

Stérn/-knee, 7. See STERNSON. 

Sttrn/ly, adv. [See SrerNn.] In a stern manner; 
with an austere or stern countenance. 
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STERN-MOST 


Sttrn/-mo6st, a. Furthest in the rear; furthest | 
astern; as, the sternmost ship in a convoy. 
St@rn/ness (109), m. The quality or state of being | 
etern; rigidity; rigor; severity. 
I have sternness in my soul enough 
To hear of soldier’s work. Dryden. 
Sttr/no-e6s/tal, a. [Gr. orépvov, breast, and Lat. 
costa, rib.] (dAnat.) Of, or pertaining to, the ster- 
num and the ribs;—said of those ribs which are 
attached to the breast-bone. | 
Stér’non,n. [Gr. crépvor, the breast, chest.] The | 
breast-bone. [fare.] See STERNUM. 
Sttrn/-port, n. (Naut.) A port or opening in the | 
stern of a ship. 
Stérn/-podst, n. (NVaut.) A straight piece of tim- | 
ber, erected on the extremity of the keel to support | 
the rudder and terminate the ship behind. 
Stérn/-sheets, n. pl. [From stern and sheet.) | 
(Naut.) That part of a boat which is between the | 
stern and the aftmost seat of the rowers ; — usually 
furnished with seats for passengers. 
St@érns’/man, n. <A steersman; a pilot. [Obs.] 
Stérn/son (stérn/sn), n. (Naut.) The end of a 
ship’s keelson, to which the stern-post is bolted; 
— called also stern-knee. c 
Stér’num, n. [N. Lat., from Gr. crépvoy. See 
STERNON.] (Anat.) A flat, symmetrical bone on 
the median line of the chest in front, articulated 
with the clavicles and the cartilages of the upper 
seven ribs. 

{= In birds, it is the large bone of the breast, corre- 
sponding to a coalesced series of heemal spines. In the 
turtle, it consists of nine pieces, the middle one called en- 
tosternal or entosternum, and the four remaining pairs, 
severally, episternal, hyosternal, hyposternal, and xiph- 
isternal. There is rarely another pair, called mesoster- 
nal. RR. Owen. 

Stér/nu-ta/tion, n. [Lat. sternutatio, from sternu- 
tare, to sneeze, verb intensive from sternwere, id. ; 
Fr. sternutation.} The act of sneezing. Quincy. 

Ster-nii/ta-tive, a. [Fr. sternutatif. See supra.] 
Having the quality of provoking to sneeze. 

Ster-nii/ta-to-ry (50), a. [Fr. sternutatoire. See su- 
pra.| Having the quality of exciting to sneeze. 

Ster-nii/ta-to-ry, m. A substance that provokes 
sneezing. 

Stérn/-way,n. (Naut.) The movement of a ship 
backward, or with her stern foremost. 

Ster-quil/i-notis, a. [Lat. sterquiliniwm, a dung- 
pit, from stercus, dung.] Pertaining to a dunghill; 


hence, mean; dirty; paltry. [Obs.] Howell. | 
Stért,v.i. Tostart. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Ster-t0/ri-otis, ) a. Fr. stertoreux, from Lat. 
Stér/torotis, stertere, to snore.] Character- 


ized by a deep snoring, which accompanies inspira- | 
tion in some diseases, especially apoplexy; hence, 
hoarsely breathing; snoring. ‘‘ With burning, ste7- 
torous breath that hurt her cheek.” Browning. 
The day has ebbed away, and it is night in his room, before 
his stertorous breathing lulls. Dickens. 
Stérve, wis 
Stérv/en, ae 
Stétch, n. 
row and another. 


To starve. [Obs.] Spenser, 


As much land as lies between one fur- 

[Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Ste-thom/e-ter, n.  [Gr. orij9os, chest, and pérpov, 
measure.] (MM/ed.) An instrument for measuring 
the difference in mobility of the opposite sides of 
the chest in respiration. 

Stéth’/o-sedpe, n. [Fr. stethoscope, fr. Gr. crijSos, 
the breast, and cxo7ety, to examine.] A tube of 
metal, wood, or other material, so constructed that, 
when applied to the human chest, the operator may 
hear sounds within, and judge of the regular action 
or condition of the part thus examined, as the heart, 
the lungs, &c. 

Stéth/o-sedp/ic, a. (Fr. stéthoscopique.] Of, 

Stéth/o-sedp/ice-al, or pertaining to, a stetho- 
scope; obtained, or made by means of, a stetho- 
scope. 

Stéve,v.¢. [From the root of stow.] To stow, as 
cotton or wool in a ship’s hold. 

Sté/ve-dore’, n. One whose occupation is to load 
and unload vessels in port. 

Sté’ven (ste/yn), n. [A-S. stefn, stemn, Goth. stibna, 
Icel. stefna, O. Sax. stemna, Sw. stiimma, L. Ger., 
O. Fries., D.,& Dan. stemme, O. H. Ger. stimna, 
stimma, N. H. Ger. stimme.] An outcry; a loud 
call; a clamor. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Stew (sti), v.¢.  [imp. & p. p. STEWED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. STEWING.] [O. Fr. estuver, N. Fr. étuver, 
Sp. estufar, estofar, estovar, It. stufare; L. Ger. 
stowen or stoven, D, stoven, Dan. stuve, Sw. stufva: 
O. Fr. estuve, N. Fr. étwve, a sweating-house, stove, 
Sp. & Pg. estufa, Pr. estuba, It. stufa. See Stove. | 
To boil slowly, in a modevate manner, or with a 
simmering heat; to seethe; as, to stew meat; to 
stew apples. 

Stew (stu), v. 7. To be seethed in a slow, gentle 
manner, or in heat and moisture. 

Stew (sti), . [See supra.] 1. A hot-house; a 
bagnio. 

The Lydians were inhibited by Cyru 
and give amadions to baths and Dis gh a BO aioe. 
2. A house of prostitution; a brothel; —usually 
in the plural, Bacon, South. 


| Stey, n. 


| Stich/o-mét/rie-al, a. 





There be that hate harlots, and were never at the stews. 
' Ascham, 
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3. A prostitute. [Obs.] 

4. A dish that has been cooked by stewing; as, a | 
stew of pigeons. 

5. A state of agitating excitement; a state of 
worry; confusion; as, to be ina stew. [Collog.] 

6. [See Stow.] A store pond; a small pond 
where fish are kept for the table. [Obs.] 

I made a triangular pond, or little stew, with an artificial 
rock. Lvelyn. 

Stew/ard (sitii/ard),. [O. Eng. stivard, A-S. stiye- 
weard, stiweard. Cf. A-8. stigu, stig, a way, path, 
stige, a sty, Icel. stia, a box, recess, O. H. Ger. 
stiga, ascent, path, lattice, sheep-fold, pen, and Eng. 
ward. 

ie iN man employed in a large family, or on a 
large estate, to manage the domestic concerns, su- 
panies other servants, collect the rents or income, 
<eep accounts, and the like. 

2. (Naut.) In vessels, one who has the charge of 
distributing food and drink, or of waiting on the 
officers and passengers; a waiter on board a ship 
or other vessel. 

3. A fiscal agent of certain bodies; as, the steward 
of a congregation in the Methodist church, and the 
like. 

4. In some colleges, an officer who provides food 
for the students, and superintends the kitchen; 
also, an oflicer who attends to the accounts of the 
students. 


Lord high steward, formerly the first officer of the 
crown, afterward an officer occasionally appointed, as 
for a coronation, or upon the trial of a peer. [Zng.] 

Stew/’ard (stti/ard), v.¢. To manage as a steward. 
[ Obs.] Fuller, 

Stew’ard-ess, . A female waiter on shipboard. 

Stew/ard-ly, adv. In the manner, or with the care, 
ofasteward. [Lare.] Tooker. 

Stew/ard-ship, 1. The oflice of a steward. 

Stew/art-ry, n. An overseer or superintendent. 
{[Rare.] ‘The stewartry of provisions.” — Tooke. 

Stew/ish, a. Suiting a stew, or brothel. Bp. Hall. 

Stew’-pan,n. A pan in which things are stewed. 

Stew/-poét, n. A pot in which things are stewed. 

See STEE. 

Sthén/ie, a. [Fr. sthénique, from Gr. oSévos, 
strength.] (Med.) Attended with preternatural ex- 
citement, or excessive action of the heart and arte- 
ries; phlogistic. 

Stiacciato (stt-it-chii/to),n. [It.] (Sculp.) A very 
low relief, adopted by sculptors for works which 
could be allowed little projection from the surface, 
or base line chosen. Fairholt, 

Sti/an,n. See STYAN. 

Stib/i-al,a. [From Lat. stibiwm, antimony.] Like, 
or having the qualities of, antimony; antimonial. 
Stib/i-a/ri-an, 7. [From Lat. stibiwm, antimony.] 

Aviolentman. [Cant.] [Obs.and very rare.| White. 

Stib/i-a/ted, a. [N. Lat. stibiatus, Fr. stibié, from 
Lat. stibiwm, antimony.] Impregnated with anti- 
mony. 

Stib/ie, a. (Chem.) The same as ANTIMONIAC. 

Stib/i-otis,a. (Chem.) The same as ANTIMONIOUS. 

Stib/i-tim, . ([Lat. stibiwm, stibi, stimmi, Gr. 
oriBt, orivpt.] (Min.) (a.) Antimony. (0.) Anti- 
mony glance; stibnite. 

Stib’nite (49), 2. (Jin.) A mineral of a lead gray 
color, and metallic luster, consisting chiefly of sul- 
phur and antimony; antimony glance. 

Stie/a-dds,n. A certain plant. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 

Stic-ei/do, n. (Mus.) Aninstrument consisting of 
small lengths of wood, flat at the bottom and rounded 
at the top, and resting on the edges of a kind of 
open box. They are unequal in size, gradually in- 
creasing from the smallest to the largest, and are 
tuned to the diatonic scale. Moore. 

Stieh (stik), n. [Gr. orfxos, a row, line, from ore(- 
xéur, to ascend. } 

: 1. A verse, of whatever measure or number of 
eet. 

2. A line in the Scriptures, 

3. A row or rank of trees. 

4. As much land as lies between double furrows ; 
astitch. [Local U. S.] 

Stich/ie, a. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of, 
sticks or lines. [JZare.] 

Stich/o-man/¢cy, n. [Fr. stichomancie, from Gr. 
orixos and parreia, divination. See supra.] Divi- 
nation by lines, or passages of books, taken at 
hazard. 





Of, or pertaining to, stich- 
ometry; characterized by stichs or lines. 
Stich-dm/e-try, n. [Fr. stichométrie, from Gr. 
crixos and _pérpov, a measure, perpsty, to measure. 
See supra.] 
1. Measurement, or length, of books, as ascer- 
tained by the number of lines which they contain, 
2. A division of the text of a book into lines. 
Stich’wort (-wiirt), x. [See Srrrcuwort.] (Bot.) 
A plant of the genus Stellaria, allied to the chick- 
weed. Loudon, 
Stick, n. [A-S. sticca, allied to stecan, stician, to 
stab, prick, pierce; Icel. stiki, a staff, sticki, a dag- 
ger, Sw. sticka, O. H. Ger. steccho, N. H. Ger. 
stecken. Cf. STAKE and STOCK. ] 
1. The small shoot, or branch, of a tree or shrub, 
nin) et a rod; also, a staff; as, to strike one with 
a stich, 





STICKIT 


Withered sticks, to gather which might serve 
Against a winter's day. Milton, 

2. Any stem or branch of a tree, of any size, cut 
for fuel or timber. 

3. Any thing shaped like a stick; as, a stich of 
sealing-wax. 

4. (Print.) An instrument in which types are 
composed in words, and the words arranged to the 
required length of the lines ;—called also composing- 
stick. See COMPOSING-STICK. 

5. A thrust with a pointed instrument that pene- 
trates a body; a stab. 

Gold-stick, a title of the colonels of the two regiments 
of Life Guards in England, whose duty it is to attend the 
sovereign on all state occasions. They act alternately 
for amonth, and the one on duty at the palace is called 
gold-stick in waiting. The name originated in the cus- 
tom of the sovereign presenting a gold stick to the colonel 
of the Life Guards on his receiving command of the regi- 
ment. — Silver-stick, a title given to the field-officer of 
the Life Guards when on duty at the palace. Reports 
are made through him to the gold-stick, and orders from 
the latter to the regiment pass through him. Craiq. 
oh eae y.— Stick of eels, a lot of twenty-five eels. Hal- 

well. 

Stick, v. t. [imp. & p. p. stTucK; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STICKING.] [A-S. stician, stecan, O. Sax. stecan, 
Sw. sticka, Dan. stikke, O. Fries. steka, I. Ger. & 
D. steken, O. H. Ger. stichan, stechan, 'N. H. Ger. 
stecken, stechen; Icel. stinga, p. p. stakk. Cf. 
STING. | ' 

1. To cause to enter, as a pointed instrument; 
to pierce; to stab; hence, to kill by piercing; as, to 
stick a beast in slaughter, 

It was a shame...to stick him under the other gentle- 
man’s arm, while he was redding the fray. W. Scott. 

2. To fasten or cause to remain by piercing; to 
thrust in; as, to stick a pin on the sleeve. 

The points of spears are stuck within the shield. Dryden. 

3. To set; to fix in; as, to stick card teeth. 

4. To set with something pointed; as, to stick 
cards. 

5. To fix on a pointed instrument; as, to stici an 
apple on a fork. 

6. To attach by causing to adhere to the surface ; 
as, to stick on a patch or plaster; to stick on a thing 
with paste or glue. 

7. (Print.) To compose, or arrange, in a com- 
posing-stick; as, to stick type. [Colloq.] 

To stick out, to project, or cause to be prominent. 


Stick, v.i. 1. To hold to by cleaving to the surface, 
as by tenacity or attraction; to adhere; as, glue 
sticks to the fingers; paste sticks to the wall, and 
causes paper to stich. 

Iam akind of bur; I shall stick, Shak. 


2. Hence, to remain where placed ; to hold fast to 
any position so as to be moyed with difficulty; to 
cling; to abide; to be united closely. 

If on your fame our sex a blot has thrown, 
"pwill ever stick, through malice of yourown. Young. 

3. To be hindered from proceeding; to be pre- 
vented from making progress; to refrain from mo- 
Hon onward; to stop; as, a carriage sticks in the 
mud. 

I had most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. Shak. 

They never doubted the Commons; but heard all stuck in 
the Lords’ House, and desired the names. Clarendon. 

4. To be embarrassed or puzzled; to hesitate. 

They will stick long at part of a demonstration, for want of 
perceiving the connection between two ideas. ocke. 

5. To cause difficulties or scruples; to cause to 
hesitate, 

This is the difficulty that sticks with the most reasonable. « 

6. To adhere closely in friendship and affection. 

There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 
Prov. xviii. 24. 

To stick at, to hesitate. ‘If they should stick at any 
advantageous absurdity.” South.—To stick by. (a.) 
To adhere closely; to be constant; to be firm in support~ 
ing. ‘* We are your only friends: stick by us, and we will 
stick by you.” Davenant. (6.) To be troublesome by 
adhering. ‘‘I am satisfied to trifle away my time, rather 
than let it stick by me.” Pope.— To stick out, to project; 
to be prominent. ‘His bones, that were not seen, stick 
out.” Job xxxiii. 21.— To stick to, to be persevering in 
holding to; as, to stick to a party or cause. “The adyan- 
tage will be on our side, if we stick to its essentials.” Ad- 
dison. — To stick wpon, to dwell upon; not to forsake. 
“Tf the matter be knotty, the mind must stop and buckle 
to it, and stick wpon it with labor and thought.” Locke. 

Stick’-chim/ney, ». A chimney made of sticks 
laid crosswise, and cemented with clay or mud, as 
in some log-houses. Bartiett. 

Stick’er, mn. 1. One who, or that which, sticks. 

2. A sharp remark, very pointedly made, and cal- 
culated to silence a person or put completely down. 
[ Colloq. ] Thackeray. 

3. An article of merchandise which sticks by the 
dealer, and does not find a ready sale. [U.S. 

Stick/i-mess, n. [From stick.] The quality of be- 
ing sticky; adhesiveness; viscousness; glutinous- 
ness; tenacity ; as, the stickiness of glue or paste. 

Stick/ing-plas/ter, n. An adhesive plaster for 
closing wounds, and for similar uses. 

Stick/it, a. Stuck; spoiled in making. [Scot.] 

Stickit minister, a candidate for the clerical office who 
fails, disqualified by incompetency or immorality. 
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STICK-LAC 


Stick/-lae, n. [From stick, n., and lac.] Lac in 
its natural state, incrusting small twigs. 

Stick/le (stik/l), v.t. [imp. & p. p. STICKLED; p. 
pr. & vb. n, STICKLING.] [From the practice of 
prize-fighters, who placed seconds with staffs or 
sticks (whence they were called also sticklers) to 
interpose occasionally. Johnson.] 

1. To interpose between combatants and separate 
them, [Obs.} 

The same angel [in Tasso], when half of the Christians are 
already killed, and all the rest are in a fair way of being rout- 
ed, stickles betwixt the remainders of God’s hosts and the race 
of fiends, Dryden. 

2. To take part with one side or the other. 

Fortune, as she wont, turned fickle, 
And for the foe began to stickle. Hudibras. 

3. To contend, contest, or altercate, in a pertina- 
cious manner on insuflicient grounds. ‘‘ The obsti- 
nacy with which he stickles for the wrong.” Hazlitt. 

4. To play fast and loose; to pass from one side 
to the other; to trim. 

Stick/le, v.t. Tointervene in; to arbitrate. [Obs.] 

They ran to him, and pulling him back by force, stickled 
that unnatural fray. Sidney. 

Stick/le, n. A shallow in a river, where the water, 
being confined, runs with violence; also, the current 
below a waterfall. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

Patient anglers, standing all the day 
Near to some shallow stickle or deep bay. W. Browne. 

Stick/le-back, n. [0O. 
& Prov. Eng. stichle, a 
prickle, spine, sting, 
and back; D._ stekel- Gilg 
vischje, Ger.stachelfisch, <S 
Norw.  stikling. Cf. 
BANSTICKLE.] (Jchth.) 
A small fish of the 
genus Gasterosteus ;—so called from the spines 
which arm their back, ventral fins, and other parts. 

Written also stickle-bag.] 

. Stick/ler, n. [See Sricke, v. ¢.] 1. One who 
stickles; as, (a.) One who arbitrates a duel; asides- 
man to a fencer; asecond; an umpire. 

Basilius, the judge, appointed sticklers and trump *ts whom 
the others should obey. Sidney. 
(b.) One who pertinaciously contends for some 
trifling thing; a contender. 

The tory or high church clergy were the greatest sticklers 
against the exorbitant proceedings of King James. Swift. 

2. An officer who cut wood for the priory of 
Ederose, within the king’s parks of Clarendon. 

Eng.| [Obs.] Cowell. 

Stick’y, a. [compar. STICKIER; superl. STICKIEST. | 
Inclined to stick; haying the quality of adhering to 
asurface; adhesive; gluey; viscous; viscid; gluti- 
nous; tenacious. 

Stid/dy, n. [Icel. stedhi, Sw. stiéid, an anvil.] 
anvil; also, a smith’s shop. 
Eng.) ; Haltiwell. 

Stiff, a. [compar. STIFFER; superl. STIFFEST.] 
[A-8. stif, Dan. stiv, Sw. styf, Icel. styfr, L. Ger. 
stief, D. stijf, N. H. Ger. steif, O. H. Ger. stif.] 

1. Not easily bent; not flexible or pliant; not 
flaccid; rigid; as, stiff wood; stiff paper. 

They, rising on sti inions, tower 
The mid sértal skye ae Milton. 

2. Not liquid or fluid; thick and tenacious; in- 
spissated ; not soft nor hard; as, the paste is stiff. 

3. Impetuous in motion; strong; violent; as, a 
stiff gale or breeze. 

4. Not easily subdued; firm in resistance or per- 
severance; stubborn; obstinate; pertinacious. 





Stickleback. 


An 
See StTiruy, oe 


It is a shame to stand stiff in a foolish argument. aylor. 
A war ensues; the Cretans own their cause, 
Stif to defend their hospitable laws. Dryden. 


5. Not natural and easy; formal in manner; con- 
strained; affected; starched; as, stij/f behavior. 

The French are open, familiar, and talkative; the Italians 
stiff, ceremonious, and reserved. Addison. 

6. Strongly maintained, or asserted with good 
evidence. [Obs.] ‘ This is stiff news.” Shak. 

7. (Naut.) Bearing a press of canvas without 
eareening much; as, a stiff vessel;— opposed to 
crank. Totten. 

Syn. — Rigid ; inflexible ; strong ; hardy; stubborn ; 
obstinate; pertinacious; harsh; formal; constrained; af- 
fected; starched; rigorous. 

Stiff/en (stif/n), v.t. [imp. & p. p. STIFFENED; p. 
pr. & vb. N. STIFFENING.] [A-S. stifian, L. Ger. 
stiven, D. stijven, H. Ger. steifen, Icel. styfa, Sw. 
styfna, Dan. stivne.] 

1. To make stiff; to make less pliant or flexible; 
as, to stiffen cloth with starch, 
Stifen the sinews, summon up the blood. Shak. 


2. To inspissate; to make more thick or viscous; 
as, to stiffen paste. 
3. To make torpid. ‘Stiffening grief.” Dryden. 
Stiff/en (stif/n), v.t. 1. To become stiff; to become 
more rigid or less flexible. 
Like bristles rose my stiffening hair. Dryden. 


2. To become more thick, or less soft; to be in- 
spissated; to approach to hardness; as, melted 
substances stiffen as they cool. ‘‘ The tender soil 
then stiffening by degrees.” Dryden. 

3. To become less susceptible of impression; to 
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become less tender or yielding; to grow more obsti- 
nate, 
Some souls we see, 
Grow hard and stiffen with adversity. Dryden. 

Stiff’/en-ing (stif/n-ing), n. Something that is used 
to make a substance more stiff or less soft. 

Stiff/en-ing-6r/der, n. (Com.) A permission, 
granted by the customs department, to take on 
board heavy goods as ballast, to steady the ship. 

Simmonds. 

Stiff/-heiirt/ed,a. [From stiff and heart.) Obsti- 
nate; stubborn; contumacious. 

Stiff/ly, adv. In astiff manner; firmly; strongly; 
rigidly ; obstinately. ‘‘ If any man shall say, swear, 
and stifiy maintain.” Burton. 

Stiff/-nécked (-nékt), a. [From stiff and neck.) 
Stubborn; inflexibly obstinate; contumacious; as, 
a stiff-necked people; stiff-necked pride. 

Stiff/ness,n. 1. The state of being stiff; want of 
pliableness or flexibility ; the firm texture or state of 
a substance which renders it difficult to bend it; 
rigidness; as, the stiffness of iron or wood; the 
stiffness of a frozen limb. 

2. A state between softness and hardness; thick- 
ness; spissitude; as, the stiffness of sirup, paste, 
or starch. 

3. Inaptitude to motion; torpidness, 

An icy stiffness 
Benumbs my blood. 
4. Tension; as, the stiffness of a cord. 
5. Obstinacy ; stubbornness; contumaciousness, 
The vices of old age have the stiffness of it too. South. 


Stiffness of mind is not from adherence to truth, but sub- 
mission to prejudice. Locke. 


Denham. 


6. Formality of manner; constraint; affected 
precision. : 
All this religion sat easily upon him, without stiffness and 
constraint. _ Atterbury. 
7. Rigorousness; harshness. 
But speak no word to her of these sad plights, 
Which her too constant stiffness doth constrain. Spenser. 


8. Affected or constrained manner of expression 
or writing; want of natural simplicity and ease; 
as, stiffness of style. 

Sti/fle (sti/fl), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. STIFLED; p. pr. 
& vb. N. STIFLING.] [Diminutive of stive. Cf. Icel. 
stijla, styfla, to repress, styfa, to cut off, Prov. Eng. 
stife, suffocating vapor, stify, stifling. ] 

1. To stop the breath of by crowding something 
into the windpipe, or introducing an irrespirable 
substance into the lungs; to choke; as, to stifle one 
with smoke or dust. 

2. To stop; to extinguish; to deaden; to quench; 
as, to stifle the breath; to stifle a fire or flame. 

3. To suppress the manifestation or report of; to 
conceal; to destroy; as, to stijle a story; to stifle 
passion or grief; to stifle convictions. 

Every reasonable man will pay a tax with cheerfulness for 
stifling a civil war in its birth. 2 Addison. 

Sti/fle, n. [From stiff] 1. (Far.) The joint on 
the hind leg of a horse next to the flank, and corre- 
sponding to the knee in man; —called also the sti- 
Jle-joint. 

2%. A disease in the knee-pan of a horse or other 
animal, 

Stifle-bone, a small bone of the hind leg of a horse, and 
answering to the knee-pan in man. 

Stigh,n. See Sry. 

Stig/ma, n.; Eng. pl. stic/MAgs; Lat. pl. sTIG@/mA- 
TA. ([Lat., from Gr. oriypa, the prick or mark of a 
pointed instrument, a spot, mark, a mark burned 
in, from orijew, to prick, to brand. } 

1. A mark made with a burning iron; a brand. 

2. Any mark ofinfamy; any reproachful conduct 
which stains the purity or darkens the luster of 
reputation. 

3. (Bot.) That vascular part 
of the pistil which is destitute 
of an epiderm, and receives the 
pollen or prolific powder. It 
consists of the everted inner 
surface of the pistil. 

4. (Pathol.) A small 
speck upon the skin. a 

Stig-mi/ri-a, n. [N. Lat., from s, Stigma. ©.) 
Lat. stigma, Gr. criypa. See supra.) (Paleon.) The 
root-stem of a fossil coal-plant of the genus Sigil- 
laria. 

Stigima-td, n. pl. 
supra. | 

1. (Physiol.) The external openings of the trachez 
of insects; the spiracles. 

2. (Rom. Cath. Church.) Marks said to have been 
supernaturally impressed upon the bodies of certain 
persons, in imitation of the wounds on the crucified 
body of Christ. The stigmata of St. Francis were 
much blazoned by his followers. 

Stig-miat/ie, n. [Rare.] 1. A notorious profligate 
or criminal who has been branded; one who bears 
about him the marks of infamy or punishment. 





red 


[Lat. stigma, Gr. criypa. See 


Bullokar. 

2. One on whom nature has sect a mark of de- 

formity. E : Shak. 

Stig-matiie, a. [Fr. stigmatique. See Sric- 
MA.] 


Stig-miat’/ie-al, F ! 
i Marked with a stigma, or with something re- 
proachful to character. 
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2. Impressing with infamy or reproach. 

3. (Bot.) Belonging or relating to the stigma. 

Stig-mit/ie-al-ly, adv. Witha mark of infamy or 
deformity. 

Stig/ma-tist, n. One supernaturally impressed 
with the marks of Christ’s wounds. See SvTIG- 
MATA, 

Stig/ma-tize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STIGMATIZED; p. 
pr. & vb, Nn. STIGMATIZING.] [Fr. stigmatiser, Gr. 
ortypatigery.] 

1. To mark with a stigma or brand; as, the 
ancients stigmatized their slaves and soldiers. 

That ... hold out both their ears with such delight and 
ravishment, to be stigmatized and bored through in witness of 
their own voluntary and beloved baseness. Milton. 

2. To set amark of disgrace on; to disgrace with 
some note of reproach or infamy. ‘To find virtue 
extolled and vice stigmatized.” Addison. 

Stig’/ma-tose/ (125), a. (Bot.) Belonging or relat- 
ing to the stigma. 

Stig/o-no-man/¢y,n. [Gr. criywy, oriywyvos, one 
who is marked, or one who marks, from orifewv, to 
mark with a pointed instrument, to prick, and pavy- 
re(a, divination.] Divination by writing on the bark 
of a tree. 

Stike,n. [See Sricu.] A stich or stanza. [Obs.] 

Sti/lar, a. [From stile.] Of, or pertaining to, the 
style of adial. [Written also stylar.] 

Draw a line for the stilar line. 

Stil/bite (49), n. [Fr. stilbite, from Gr. oriAGewr, to 
glitter, shine.]| (Afin.) A mineral of the zedélite 
family, occurring in white or yellowish crystals, 
pearly and highly foliated in one direction; also in 
sheaf-like aggregations and foliated masses. . It 
consists of silica, alumina, and lime, with seventeen 
or eighteen per cent. of water, and is most common- 
ly found in amygdaloid with other zcdlitie min- 
erals. Dana. 

Stile, n. [See Stytr.] A pin set on the face of a 
dial to form a shadow; astyle. See STYLE. 

Erect the stile perpendicularly over the sub-stilar line, so as 
to make an angle with the dial-plane equal to the elevation of 
the pole of your place. Moxon. 

Stile, n. [A-S. stigel, a step, a ladder; from stigan, 
to ascend; L. Ger. stegel, O. H. Ger. stiagil, stiegil. 
Cf. STAIR. ] 

1. A step, or set of steps, for ascending and de- 
scending, in passing a fence or wall. 

2. (Arch.) The upright piece in framing or pan- 
eling. 2 Brande. 

Sti-lét/to, n.; pl. STI-LET/TOs. [It., dimin- 
utive of stilo, a dagger, from Lat. stilus, sty- 
lus, a pointed instrument; Fr. stylet. See 
STYLE. | 

1. A small dagger with a round, pointed 
blade. 

2. A pointed instrument for making eye- 
let holes in working muslin. 

3. A beard trimmed into a sharp-pointed giitetto, 
form, [Obs.] 

The very quack of fashions, the very he that 
Wears a stiletto on his chin. Ford. 

Sti-lét/to, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STILETTOED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. STILETTOING.] To stab or pierce witha 
stiletto. Bacon. 

Still, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STILLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STILLING.] [A-S. stillan, from stile, still, quiet, 
firm; O. H. Ger. stilljan, N. H. Ger. & D. stilien, 
Icel. & Sw. stilla, Dan. stille. See infra.] 

1. To stop, as noise; to silence. 

With his name the mothers still their babes. Shak. 

2. To stop, as motion or agitation; to check or 
restrain; to make quiet; as, to still the raging sea. 

3. To appease; to calm; to quiet, as tumult, agi- 
tation, or excitement; as, to s¢i/d the passions. 

Syn.—To quiet; calm; allay; lul!; pacify; appease; 
subdue; suppress; silence; stop; check; restrain. 

Still, a. I compar. STILLER ; superl. STILLEST.] 

A-S. stille, O. H. Ger. stilli, N. H. Ger. stille, still, 

. stil, Dan. stille, Sw. stilla.]} 

1. Uttering no sound; silent; as, the audience is 
still; the animals are still. 

2. Not disturbed by noise or agitation; quiet; 
calm; as, a still evening; a sti/l atmosphere. 
‘When all the woods are still.” Milton. 

3. Motionless; as, to stand still; to lie or sit stil/. 

Syn.— Quiet; calm; noiseless; serene; motionless; 
inert; stagnant. 

Still, n. [O.H. Ger. stilli, N. H. Ger. stille.] 

1. Freedom from noise; calm; silence; as, the 
still of midnight. [ Poet.) 

2. A steep hill or ascent. [Obs.] W. Browne. 

Still, adv. [A-S. stille, quietly, O. H. Ger. stillo, Sw. 
stilla, Dan. stille, id.] 

1. To this time; until and during the time now 
present. 

It hath been anciently reported, and is still received. Bacon. 


2. In continuation by successive or repeated acts ; 
habitually; always; uniformly. 

Trade begets trade, and people go much where many peo- 
ple have already gone; so men run still to a crowd in the 
streets, though only to see. Sir W. Temple. 

The desire of fame betrays an ambitious man into inde- 
cencies that lessen his reputation; he is stzd2 afraid lest any of 
his actions should be thrown away in private. Addison. 

3. By an additional degree; with repeated and 
added efforts. 


The fewer still you name, you wound the more. 


Moxon. 


Pope. 
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Still bear up, and steer right onward. Hilton. 


4, Hence, notwithstanding what has been ‘said 
or done; in spite of what has occurred; neyverthe- 
less ; —sometimes used as a conjunction, 

As sunshine, broken in the rill, 
‘Though turned astray, is sunshine séi7l. 

5. After that; after what is stated. 

In the primitive church, such as by fear were compelled _ to 
sacrifice to strange gods, after repented, and kept s¢il/ the office 
of preaching the gospel. Whitgift. 

Still and anon, at intervals and repeatedly; continu- 
ally. 

: And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 

Still and anon cheered up the heavy time. 


Still, ». [From the verb, 
ane 
1. A vessel, boiler, or 
copper, used in the distil- 
lation of liquors; as, vapor 
ascending out of the sti//. 
3. A house where liq- 
uors are distilled; a distil- 
lery. Be 
Still, v. t [Abbreviated s=i 
from distill, q. v.] : = 
1. To cause to fall by 3, still; ed, head and neck; 
drops. ey. eae of neck where u 
2. To expel spirit from, cee et 
by heat, or to evaporate ~' 
and condense in a refrigeratory ; to distill. 
Still, v.t. Todrop. [0Obs.] 
If that any drop of slumbering rest 
Did chance to s¢i// into her weary spright. Spenser. 
Stil/la-ti/tiotis (-tish/us), a. [Lat. stillatitius, 
from séillare, to drop, from stilla, a drop.]. Falling 
in drops; drawn by a still. 
Stil/la-to-ry, n. [From s/iil, for distill, Cf, DISTIL- 
LATORY, w.] [Rare.] 
1. An alembic; avessel for distillation. Bacon. 
2. A laboratory; a place or room in which distil- 
lation is performed. More. Wotton. 
Still’/-birth, n. The state of being born without 
life; a thing born without life. 
Still/-born, a. 1. Dead at the birth; as, a still- 
born child. 
2. Abortive; as, a still-born poem. 
Still/-biirn, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. STILL-BURNT, or 
STILL-BURNED; p. pr. STILL-BURNING.] To burn 
in the process of distillation; as, to still-burn brandy. 
Still/er,n. One who stills or quiets. 
Still’/-house, n. <A house in which distillation is 
carried on, 
Stil/li-gide, n. ([Lat. stillicidiwm, from stilla, a 
drop, and cadere, to fall; Pr. stillicidi, Sp. & Pg. 
estillicidio.] A continual falling or succession of 


Moore. 


Shak. 





drops. [ 0bs.] Lacon. 
Stil/li-cid’i-otis, a. Fallingin drops. [Obs.] 
Sti/liform, a, [Lat. stilla, a drop.] Having the 


form of a drop. LR. Owen. 
Still’/ing, n% 1. The act of calming, silencing, or 
quieting. * 

2. [L. Ger. stelling, from Ger. stellen, to set, to 
place.] A stand for easks. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 
Still/-life, n. (Painting.) The class or style of 

painting which represents objects not having ani- 
mate existence, and which are usually only adjuncts 
to a picture, as fruits, flowers, dead game or ani- 
mals, and the like. Fairholt. 
Still/ness,n. 1. Thestate or quality of being still; 
freedom from noise, motion, agitation, excitement, 
and the like; calmness; quiet; silence; as, the still- 
ness of the night, the air, or the sea; the stillness of 
the passions. 
2. Habitual silence; taciturnity. 
The gravity and stillness of your youth 
The world hath noted. Shak. 
Still/-room, n. 1. An apartment for distilling. 
2. An apartment where liquors, preserves, and 


the like, are kept. Simmonds. 

Floors are rubbed bright, .... s¢id/-room and kitchen cleared 

for action. Dickens. 
StilV-stand, n. Absence of motion. [Rare.] 

Still’/y, a. Still; quiet; calm. “The sétidly hour 

when storms are gone.” T. Moore. 


Still’/y, adv. 1. Silently; without noise. 
2. Calmly; quietly; without tumult. 
Stilp-ndm/e-lane,n. [Gr. cr:Amvés, shining, and 
pédas, pédavos, black.] (Min.) A 
black or greenish-black mineral, 
found in Siberia, and consisting 
chiefly of silica, oxide of iron, 
alumina, and water. Dana. 
Stilp/no-sid/er-ite (49) (Sy- 
nop., § 130), nm [Gr. oriAmvés, 
shining, and cidnpos, iron.] (Min.) \Wilf 
A pitch-black or blackish-brown \~ 
mineral, occurring in an amor- \ 
phous, stalactitic, or massive state, \ jill 
and consisting chiefly of peroxide \ $Ij 
of iron and water, Dana. \ 
Stilt, n. [Dan. stylte, Sw. stylta, 
L. Ger. & D. stelé, O. H. Ger. stel- 
za, N. H. Ger. stelze.] 

1. A piece of wood constructed 
with a shoulder or strap, to raise 
the foot above the ground in walk- 
ing. 
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Ambition is but avarice on stilts, and masked. Landor. 


2. A root which rises above the surface of the 
ground, 

3. A crutch; also, a plow-handle. [Prov. EZng.] 

4. (Ornith.) A bird having long, slender legs; 
stilt-bird. 

Stiit, v. ¢. 
STILTING.] 

1. To raise on stilts; to elevate. 

2. To raise by unnatural means, 

Stilt/-bird, n. (Or- 
nith.) A wading bird 
having long, slender x 
legs ; especially, a 
bird of the genus Hi- 
mantopus (H, mela- 
nopterus) ; — called 
also stilt, 

Stilt/ed, p. a. Ele- 
vated as if on stilts; 
pompous; stilty. 

Stiltify, v. ¢. To 
raise upon stilts, or 
as if upon stilts; to 
stilt. 

Stilt/y, a. Unreason- 
ably elevated; pom- 
pous ; as, a stilty 
style. : 

Stime,n. [Cf.O.Sw. 
stomme, an element 
of any thing, W. ystwm, a shape, form, and Eng. 
steam.] A glimpse. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Stim/i-lant, a. [Lat. stimulans, p. pr. of stimu- 
lare; Fr. stimulant. Sec STIMULATE. 

1. Serving to stimulate. 

2. (Med.) Producing increased vital action in the 
organism, or any of its parts. 

Stim/a-lant,n. [Fr. stimulant. See supra.] 

1. That which stimulates, provokes, or excites. 

His feelings had been exasperated by the constant applica- 
tion of stimulants, Macaulay. 

2. (Med.) An agent which produces an increase 
of vital activity in the organism, or any of its parts. 

Stim/i-late, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STIMULATED; p. 
pr. & vb. Nn. STIMULATING. ] at. stimulare, stimu- 
latum, to prick or goad on, to incite, from stima- 
lus, a goad; It. stimolare, Sp. estimular, Fr. sti- 
muler. | 

1. To prick or goad; hence, to excite, rouse, or 
animate, to action or more vigorous exertion, by 
some pungent motive, or by persuasion; as, to stim- 
ate one by the hope of reward, or by the prospect 
of glory. 

2. (iMed.) To produce an exaltation of vital activ- 
ity in. 

Syn.—To animate; incite; encourage; impel; urge; 
instigate; irritate; exasperate; incense. 

Stim/i-la/tion, n. [Lat. stimulatio, Fr. stimula- 
tion, Sp. estimulacion, It. stimolazione.] 

1. The act of stimulating, or the state of being 
stimulated. 

2. (Med.) An exaltation of organic action. 

oat a. Having the quality of stimu- 
ating. 

Stim/t-la/tive, n. That which stimulates ; that 
which rouses into more vigorous action. 

Stim/i-la/tor, n. [Lat., It. stimolatore, Sp. estimu- 
lador, Kr. stimulateur.] One who stimulates. 

Stim/i-la/tress, n. female who stimulates or 
animates. 

Stim/iut-lits, n.; pl. STIM/ U-LI. [Lat., for stigmulus, 
allied to Lat. instigare, to stimulate, Gr. orifecy, to 
prick, root orty. 

1. A goad; hence, something that rouses the 
mind or spirits; as, the hope of gain is a powerful 
stimulus to labor and action. 

2. (Med.) That which produces an increase of 
vital action. : 

Sting, n. [A-S. sting, stincg, stynge, styng, Icel. 
stingr, stunga, Sw. & Dan. sting.] 

1. A sharp-pointed weapon or instrument with 
which certain animals are armed by nature for their 
defense, and which they thrust from the hinder part 
of the body, to pierce any animal that annoys or 
provokes them. In most instances, this instrument 
is a tube, through which a poisonous matter is dis- 
charged, which inflames the flesh, and, in some in- 
stances, proves fatal to life. 

2. The thrust of a sting into the flesh; the act of 
stinging. ‘‘ The... serpent’s mortal sting.” Shak. 

3. Any thing that gives acute pain; as, the stings 
of remorse; the stings of reproach, 

The sting of death is sin. 1 Cor. xv. 56. 

4. The point of an epigram, or other pointed, 
sarcastic saying. 

Sting, v. ¢t.. [imp.& p. p. STUNG (STANG is obso- 
lete); p. pr. & vb. n. STINGING.] [A-S. & O. H. 
Ger. stingan, Icel. & Sw. stinga, Dan. stingge, 
Goth. stiggvan. Cf, STICK.] 

1. To pierce with a sting, or the weapon with 
which certain animals are furnished, such as hees, 
wasps, scorpions, and the like. 

2. To pain acutely; as, the conscience is stung 
with remorse, ‘‘ Slander stings the brow.” Pope. 

Sting/-bull, n. (Jchth.) A fish of the genus Vra- 
chinus (Tf. draco), which is capable of inflicting 


[imp. & p. p. STILTED; p. pr, & vb. n. 





Black-neck Stilt (Himantopus nigri- 
collis). 





STIPENDIARY . 
severe wounds with the spinous rays of its dorsal 
. . Yarreii. 


n. 

Stimg’er, n. One who, or that which, stings, vexes, 
or gives acute pain. ‘ 

Stin/si-ly, adv. [From stingy.] In a stingy man- 
ner; with mean covetousness. 

Stin/Si-mess, n. [From stingy.] The state or 
quality of being stingy ; extreme avarice; mean 
covetousness; niggardliness. 

Sting/ing-ly, adv. With stinging. 

Stimg/less, a. [From sting.] Having no sting. 

Stin/go,n. [From sting, on account of the sharp- 
ness of the taste.] Old beer ; sharp or strong 
liquor. [ZLow.] 

Sting’y,a. Having power to sting or produce pain ; 
as, a stingy reyiew of a book. ; 
Stin/ézy, a. [compar. STINGIER ; superl. STINGIEST. ]- 
foreially eager, greedy, pricked on, stimulated, 
rom sting, supra.] Extremely close and covetous; 
meanly avaricious; niggardly ; narrow-hearted; as, 

a stingy churl. 

Stink, v. i. [imp. STANK, or STUNK; p. pr. & vb. 0. 
Breed 3 [A-S. stincan, O. H. Ger. stinchan, N. 
H. Ger. & D. stinken, Sw. stinka, Dan. stinke.] To 
emit a strong, offensive smell; to send outa dis- 
gusting odor. ' 

Stimk,n. [A-S. stinc.] A strong, offensive smell; 
a disgusting odor. 

Stink’ard, n. 1. A mean, stinking, paltry fellow. 

2. (Zool.) A carnivorous animal allied to the 
skunk (the Mydaus meliceps of Cuvier), about 18 
inches in length, found in Java and Sumatra. 

Stink/’er,n. One who, or that which, stinks; some- 
thing intended to offend by the smell; a stink-pot. 

Stink’/hoérn, n. (Bot.) A kind of fungus of the 
genus Phallus, which emits a fetid and disgusting 
odor, — whence the name. 

Stink/ing-ly, adv. Inastinking manner; with an 
offensive smell. 

Stink/’-pot, n. Anearthen jar, charged with pow- 
der, grenades, and other materials of_an offensive 
and suffocating smell, sometimes used in board- 
ing an enemy’s vessel. 

Stink/=stGme,n. (Min.) Swine-stone, a variety of 
carbonate of lime, which emits a fetid odor on being 
struck. Dana, 

Stink/-trap,n. Astench-trap. See SrENCH-TRAP. 

Stink’=wood, n. A useful ornamental wood from 
South Africa, which has, however, a most unpleas- 
ant odor for a long time. Simmonds. 

Stint, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STINTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STINTING.] [O. Eng. stent, A-S. stintan, styntan, 
to blunt, dull; Norw. stinta, to have enough. Cf. 
STuNT. ] 

1. To restrain within certain limits; to bound; to 
confine; to limit; as, to stint the body in growth; 
to stin¢ the mind in knowledge; to stint a person in 


his meals. ‘‘Stinted all the strife.” Spenser. 
Nature wisely stints our appetite. Dryden. 


2. To assign a certain task in labor to, which 
being performed, the person is excused from fur- 
ther labor for the day, or for a certain time. 
[Collog. U. S.] 

Stint, v.i. To stop; to restrain one’s self, 
And stint thou too, I pray thee. Shak. 
The damsel stinted in her song. W. Scott. 
Stint, n. (Ornith.) A small, grallatory bird, of the 
genus Tringa. 
Stint, 7. [Also written stent, q. v.] 
1. Limit; bound; restraint; extent. +4 
God has wrote upon no created thing the utmost stint of his 


power. South. 
2. Quantity assigned; proportion allotted. 
Our stint of woe > 
Is common. Shak. 


Stint/ance, n. Restraint; stoppage. Abe 
Stimt/ed-mess,n. The state of being stinted. 
Stint/er, n. One who, orthat which, stints. 
Stint/less, a. Without stint. ‘ The stintless tears 
of old Heraclitus.” Marston. 
Stipe, n. [Fr. stipe, from Lat, stipes 
a stock, post, branch; Gr. orémos.| 
(Bot.) (a.) The base of a frond, as of 
afern. (b.) The stalk of a pistil. (c.) 
The trunk of atree. (d.) The stem 
of a fungus or mushroom when any 





exists. 
Sti/pel, n. (Bot.) The stipule of a 
leaflet. Gray. 


Sti-pél/late, a. (Bot.) Furnished with stipels. 

Sti/pend, n. ([Lat. stipendium, from stips, stipis, a 
gift, donation, given in small coin, and pendere, to 
weigh or pay out; It. stipendio, Sp. & Pg. estipen- 
dio, Pr. stipendio, O. Fr. stipende.| Settled pay or 
compensation for services, whether daily or month- 
ly wages, or an annual salary. 

Sti’/pend, v.¢. [Fr. stipendier, Sp. estipendiar, It. 
stipendiare, to stipend; Lat. stipendiari, to receive 
pay.] To pay by settled wages. [Rare.] Shelton. 

Sti/pend-i-a/ri-an, a. Acting from mercenar 
considerations; hired; stipendiary. Anna Seward. 

Sti-ptnd/i-a-ry, a. [Lat. stipendiarius, It. stipen- 
diario, Sp. estipendiario, Fr. stipendiaire.] Re- 
ceiving wages or salary; performing services fora 
stated price or compensation. 


His great stipendiary prelate came with tfoops of evil-ap- 
pointed horsemen not half full. nolles. 


STIPENDIARY 


Sti-ptnd/i-a-ry,n, [See supra.] One who receives 
a stipend, 

If thou art become 
A tyrant’s vile stipendiary. 

Sti-pénd/i-ate, v. ¢. [Lat. stipendiari, stipendia- 
tum. See supra.] To provide with a stipend; to 
support. 

It is good to endow colleges, and found chairs, and to sti- 
pendiate professors. I. Taylor. 

Sti/pend-less, @, Without a stipend or compensa- 
tion. 

Stip/itate, a, [N. Lat. stipitatus, from stipes, sti- 
pitis; Fr. stipité. See Sriee.] (Bot.) Supported 
by astipe; elevated on a stipe, as the pappus of 
some plants. 

Stip/ple (stip/pl), v. é. 


Glover. 


[imp. & p. p. STIPPLED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. nN. STIPPLING. | iP stippelen, to make 
points, to spot, dot, dim. of D. & L. Ger. stippen, to 
dip, point, dot; D. stip, stippel, L. Ger. stippe, 
stippel, a dot, spot.] To engrave by means of dots, 
in distinction from engraving in lines. 

The interlaying of small pieces can not altogether avoid a 
broken, stippled, spotty effect. Milman. 

Stip’ple,. A mode of engraving in imitation of 
chalk drawings, in which the effect is produced by 
dots instead of lines, each dot being often a group 
of smaller dots. Fairhott. 

Stip’plims, n. (E£ngraving & Miniature Paint- 
ing.) A mode of execution which produces the 
effect by a succession of dots or small points instead 
of lines. 

Stip’tie,a.&n. See Stypric. 

Stip’it-la, n.; pl. STIP/0-Lz, 
stipule. 

Stip’u-la/ceots, } a. [Fr. stipulacé, stipulaire. See 

Stip/i-lar, ) supra.| (Bot.) Pertaining to, 
or resembling, stipules; furnished with stipules; 
growing on stipules, or close to them; as, stipular 
glands. 

Stip/ti-la-ry, a. 
stipular. 

Stip/ii-late, v.i. [imp.&p.p.STIPULATED; p.pr. 
& vb.n. STIPULATING.] [Lat. stipulari, stipulatus, 
originally to conclude a money transaction, from 
wipe, stipis, a gift in small coin; It. stipulare, Sp. 
& Pg. estipular, Pr. stipular, Fr. stipuler. Of. ST1- 
PEND.] ‘lo make an agreement or covenant with 
any person or company to do or forbear any thing; 
to bargain; to contract; to settle terms; as, certain 
princes stipulated to assist each other in resisting 
the armies of France. 

Stip/i-late, a. [N. Lat. stipulatus, Fr. stipulé.] 
eet.) Furnished with stipules ; as, a stipulate 

eaf, 

Stip/G-la/tion,n. ([Lat. stipulatio, Fr. stipulation, 
Pr. stipulacio, Sp. estipulacion, It. stipulazione. | 

1. The act of stipulating; a contracting or bar- 
gaining. 

2. That which is stipulated or agreed upon; that 
which is definitely arranged or contracted; an 
agreement; a covenant; a contract or bargain; as, 
the stipulations of the allied powers to furnish each 
his contingent of troops. 

es (Bot.) The situation and structure of the stip- 
ules. 

4. (Law.) A material article of an agreement; an 
undertaking in the nature of bail taken in the ad- 
miralty courts; a bargain. Bouvier. Wharton. 

Syn.—Covenant; agreement; contract; engagement. 
See CovENANT. 

Stip/a-la/tor, n. ([Lat., Sp. estipulador.] 
who stipulates, contracts, or covenants. 

Stip/iile,n. [Lat. stipula, a stalk, stem, 
straw, dim. of stipes; Fr. stipule. See 
STiegE.] (Bot.) An appendage at the 
base of petioles or leaves, usually some- 
what resembling a small leaf in texture 
and appearance. : 

Stip/tiled (stip/yuld), a. (Bot.) Fur- 
nished with stipules or leafy appen- 
dages. 

Stir (18), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. STIRRED; 
p.pr. & vb. n. STIRRING.] [A-S. styrian, 
D. storen, O.H. Ger. storjan, storan, N. ss, Stipules. 
H. Ger. stdren, Sw. stdra, Norw. store.] 

1. To change the place of in any manner; to 
move. 

My foot I had never yet in five days been able to stir. 

Sir W. Temple. 


[Lat.] (Bot.) A 


Of, or pertaining to, stipules ; 


One 





2. To bring into debate; to agitate. 
Stir not questions of jurisdiction. Bacon. 
_ 3. To incite to action ; to instigate; to prompt; 
to excite. 
An Ate stirring him to blood and strife. 
And for her sake some mutiny will stir. Dryden. 


To stir up. (a.) To disturb; as, to stir wp the sediment 
of liquor. (b.) To excite thoroughly; to animate; to in- 
stigate by inflaming passions; as, to stir wp a nation to 
rebellion. (c.) To put into action; to begin; as, to stir 
wp a mutiny or insurrection; to stir wp strife. (d.) To 
quicken; to enliven; to make more lively or vigorous; 
as, to stir wp the mind. 

Syn.—To moye; incite; awaken; rouse; animate; 
stimulate; excite; provoke. 


Stir, v. i. 1. To move one’s self; to change one’s 
position; not to be still. 


Shak. 
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2. To be in motion; to be active. 
All are not fit with them to stir and toil. Byron, 
3. To become the object of notice or conversation. 
They fancy they have a right to talk freely upon every thing 
that stirs or appears. Watts. 
4. To risein the morning. [Colloq.] Shak. 
Stir, 2. [From the verb.] 1. Agitation; tumult; 
bustle; noise or various movements. 
Why all these words, this clamor, and this stir? Denham. 
Consider, after so much stir about the genus and species, 
how few words have yet settled definitions. Locke. 
2. Public disturbance or commotion; tumultuous 
disorder; seditious uproar. 


_ Being advertised of some stir raised by his unnatural sons 
in England, he departed from Ireland without a blow. Davies. 


3. Agitation of thoughts; conflicting passions. 

Stir’a-bout, n. A dish formed of oatmeal boiled in 
water to a certain consistency, or of oatmeal and 
dripping mixed together and stirred about in a pan. 

Eng.) Halliwell. 

Stir/i-a/ted, a. [From Lat. stiria, an icicle.] 
Adorned with pendants like icicles. 

Stir/i-otis, a. [From Lat. stiria, anicicle.] Resem- 
bling icicles. [Obs.] 

Crystal is sometimes found in rocks, and, in some places, 
not much unlike the stirious or stillicidious dependencies of 
ice. Browne. 

Stirk, n. [See SrurKk.] A young ox or heifer. [ Prov. 
Eng. | Simmonds. 

Stir’less, a. Without stirring; very quiet; still. 
“‘ Lying helpless and stirless.” Hare. 

Stirp,n. [Lat. stirps, stirpis, It. stirpe, Sp. estirpe.] 
Stock; race; family. [ Obs. and rare. | Bacon. 

Stir/rage,n. The act of stirring; stir; commotion. 
[ Obs. and rare.] Granger. 

Stir/rer, n. 1. One who stirs, or is in motion, 

2. One who puts in motion. 

3. A riser in the morning. 

4. One who stirs up; an exciter; an instigator. 

Stir/ring,p.a. Putting in motion; active; active in 
business; habitually employed in some kind of busi- 
ness; accustomed to a busy life. ‘‘ A more stirring 
and intellectual age than any which has gone be- 
fore it.” Southey. 

Syn.—Animating; arousing; awakening; stimula- 
ting; quickening; exciting. 

Stir/rup (stiir/rup, ov stér/rup) (Synop., § 130), ». 
[A-S. stigerap, stigrap, stirap, from stigan, to 
mount, ascend, and r@p, a rope; Prov. Eng. stigh- 
rope, a rope-ladder. Cf. Ger. steigbiigel, i. e., a 
mounting-bow; D. stijgbeugel, Sw. stegbdgel, Dan. 
eee The first stirrups appear to have been 
ropes. 

1. A kind of ring, or bent piece of metal, leather, 
&c., horizontal in one part for receiving the foot of 
the rider, and attached to a strap which is fastened 
to the saddle, — used to assist persons in mounting 
a horse, and to enable them to sit steadily in riding, 
as well as to relieve them by supporting a part of 
the weight of the body. 

2. (Mach.) Any piece resembling, in shape and 
functions, the stirrup of a saddle. [See JZidust. of 
Spring.) 

3. (Naut.) A rope secured to a yard, with a thim- 
ble in its lower end, for reeving a foot-rope. Totten. 

Stir/rup-etp (sttir/rup-, or stér/rup-), 2. A part- 
ing cup taken on horseback, Scott. 

Stir/rup-i/ron (sttir/rup-1/urn, or stér/rup-i/urn), 2. 
The ring of steel or iron attached to a stirrup-leather 
to receive the foot. 

Stir/rup-léath/er | (sttir/rup-, or sttr/rup-),n. A 

Stir/rup-strap strap that supports a stir- 
rup. See STIRRUP. 

Stitch, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STITCHED (sticht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. STITCHING.] [A-S. stician, to prick, pierce ; 
Ger. sticken, to stitch, embroider; D. stikken, Sw. 
sticka. Of. ST1cx.] 

1. To form stitches in; especially, to sew in such 
a manner as to show on the surface a continuous 
line of stitches; as, to stitch a shirt-bosom. 

2. To sew or unite together; as, to stitch thé 
leaves of a book and form a pamphlet. 

3. (Agric.) To form land into ridges. 

To stitch wp, to mend or unite with a needle and thread ; 
as, to stitch wp arent; to stitch wp an artery. 

Stitch, v.i. To practice stitching. 

Stitch, n. 1. A single pass of a needle in sewing; 
the loop or turn of the thread thus made. 

2. A single turn of the thread round a needle in 
knitting; a link of yarn; as, to let down a stitch ; 
to take up a stitch. 

3. A space between two double furrows in plowed 
ground. 

In Syria, the husbandmen go lightly over with their plow, 
and take no deep stitch in making their furrow. ‘olland. 

4. A local, sharp pain; an acute Jancinating pain, 
like the piercing of a needle; as, a stitch in the side. 

He was taken with a cold and with stitches, which was, in- 


deed, a pleurisy. Burnet. 
5. A contortion or twist. [Obvs.] 
If youtalk, — 
Or pull your face into a stitch again, 
I shall be angry. Marston. 
6. Space passed over; distance; way. [Obs.] 


A kind of hairy wool. 


Stiteh/el, n. 
One who stitches. 


Stitch/er, n. 
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Stitch/er-y, n. Needlework; —incontempt. Shak. 

Stitch/-fallen (-fawln), a Fallen, as a stitch in 
knitting. [Obs. Dryden. 

Stitch/ing, n. 1. The act of one who stitches. 

2. Work done by sewing in such a manner that a 
continuous line of stitches is shown on the surface. 
_3. The forming of land into ridges or divisions. 

Stitch’wort (-wiirt), m. (Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Stellaria; stichwort. Loudon. 
Stith, a. [A-S. stidh, O. Fries. stith.] Strong; rigid. 

Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

Stith, ». An anvil; astithy. [0Obs.] 


He invented also pincers, hammers, iron crows, and the an- 


vil, or stithe. Holland. 
Stith’y,n. [See Stippy.] 1. An anvil. 
All the while it never came on a Woodstock stithy. JW. Scott. 


2. Asmith’s shop; asmithy; a smithery. ‘ Vul- 


ean’s stithy.” Shak. 
3. A certain disease in oxen. 

Stith’y, v. t. To forge on an anvil, ‘The forge 

that stithied Mars’ helm.” Shak. 


Stive,v.¢. [Allied to stew, stow, stuff, and Lat. sti- 
pare, to press together; Gr. oreiBecv, to tread or 
stamp down, to stamp tight. Cf. STIFLE.] [Obs.] 

1. To stuff up close. Sandys. 

2. To make hot, sultry, and close, 

His chamber being commonly stived with friends or suitors 
of one kind or other. Wotton. 

3. To cook by a gentle fire; to stew; as, to stive 
meat. C. Richardson. 

Sti/ver, n. [D. stwiver, L. Ger. stiiver, H. Ger. stii- 
ber, Dan. styver, Sw. styfver.] A Dutch coin and 
money of account, of the value of two cents, or 
about one penny sterling. 

Stdak,v.t. ([Cf. Ger. stocken, to stop, and sticken, 
ersticken, to choke.] (Naut.) To stop; to choke, 
Stodat,n. (Cf. 
STOTE and 
Sror.] (Zo- 
ol.) The er- 
mine; — so 
called when 
of areddish 
color, as in 

summer. 
Ed. Encyc. 

Sto/eah, n. 
[Ir.& Gael. = 
stocach, an 
idle fellow 
who lives 
on the industry of others, a lounger.] An attend- 
ant; a wallet-boy. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Stoe-eade’,n. See STOCKADE. 

Stoe-eade’, v.t. To fortify with sharpened posts. 
See STOCKADE. 

Stoe-ea/do, n. [Fr. estocade, Sp. estocada, It. stoc- 
cata, from Fr. & Pr. estoc, Sp. & Pg. estoque, It. 
stocco, a rapier, pole, stake, from Ger, stock, a 
stock, stick. See STOcK.] 

1. A stab; a thrust with a rapier. Shak. 

2. A stockade. See STOCKADE. 

Sto-chas/tie, a. [Gr. croxaorikés, fr. croxalecdat, 
to aim at, to guess, fr. créyos, a mark or aim.] Con- 
jectural; able to conjecture. [Obs.] Browne. 

Stock, n. [A-S8. stocc, a stock, trunk, stick, from 
stecan, to strike, prick; O. H. Ger. stoc, stoch, N. 
H. Ger. & Sw. stock, D. & Dan. stok, Icel. stockr. 
See Srick, and cf. STOCCADE. 

1. The stem or main body of a tree or plant; the 
fixed, strong, firm part; the trunk. 

Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, and the stock 
thereof die in the ground, yet through the scent of water it 
will bud, and bring forth boughs like a plant. Job xiv. 8, 9. 

2. The stem or firm branch in which a graft is 
inserted. 

The cion overruleth the stock quite. Bacon. 

8. Something fixed, solid, and senseless; a pillar; 
a firm support; a post. 

All our fathers worshiped stocks and stones. Milton. 

Item, for a stock of brass for the holy water, seven shillings; 
which, by the canon, must be of marble or metal, and in no 
case of brick, lest the sacred liquor be soaked up by the spon- 
giness thereof, Fuller. 

4. Hence, a person who is as dull and lifeless as 
a post; one who has little sense. 

Let’s be no stoics, nor no stocks. Shak. 

5. The principal supporting part; the part in 
which others are inserted, or to which they are at- 
tached; as, specifically, (a.) The wood to which the 
barrel, lock, &c., of a musket or like fire-arm are 
secured; also, a long, rectangular piece of wood, 
which is an important part of several forms of gun- 
carriage. See GUN-CARRIAGE. (b,) The wooden 
handle or contrivance by which ea 
bits are held in boring; a bit- 
stock; a brace. (c.) The block 
of wood which constitutes the © 
body of a plane, and in which 
the plane-iron is fitted; a plame- , 
stock. (d.) The piece of timber in which the shank 
of an anchor is inserted. (e.) The support of the 
block in which an anvil is fixed, or of the anvil 
itself, (f.) An adjustable wrench for holding dies 
for cutting screws; a die-stock. (g.) The part of 
a tally struck in the exchequer, which is delivered 
to the person who has lent the king money on ac- 





Stoat. 





Bit-stock. 
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Stock, a. 


Stock-ade’, n. 


Stock-ade’, v. ¢. 


STOCK . 


count, the other part being kept by an officer in | 
that court. See COUNTERFOIL. [£ng.] 

6. The original progenitor; also, the race or line 
of afamily; the progenitor of a family and his di- 
rect descendants; lineage; family. 

And stand betwixt them made, when, severally, 


All told their stock. Chapman. 
Thy mother was no goddess, nor thy stock 
From Dardanus. Denham. 


7. Money invested in business; capital which an 
individual or a firm employs in business; capital of 
a bank or other company, in the form of transfera- 
ble shares, each of a certain amount; money funded 
in government securities, called also the public 
funds; (pl.) property consisting of shares in joint- 
stock companies, or in the obligations of a govern- 
ment for its funded debt; — so in the United States, 
but in England the latter only are called stocks, and 
the former shires. - 

8. (Book-keeping.) The account which is credited 
with all values contributed or added to the capital 
of the concern, and debited with whatever is at any 
time subducted therefrom. 

9. Supply provided; store; accumulation. 

Add to that stock which justly we bestow. Dryden. 

10. (Agric.) Domestic animals or beasts collected, 
used, or raised on a farm; as, a stock of cattle or 
of sheep; —called also live-stock. 

11. (Card-playing.) That portion of a pack of 
cards not distributed to the players at the beginning 
of certain games, as gleek, &c., but which may be 
drawn from afterward as occasion requires. [Obs.] 

I must buy the stock ; send me good cardings. Beau. & Fl. 

12. A thrust with a rapier; astoccado. [Obs.] 

13. A covering for the leg; a stocking. [Obs.] 
“With a linen stock on one leg, and a kersey boot- 
hose on the other.” Shak. 

14. A kind of stiff, wide band or cravat for the 
neck; as, a silk stock, ye 

15. Spl.) eA n 
machine consist- 
ing of a frame 
of timber, with 
holes in which 
the feet or the 
feet and hands 
of criminals 
were confined 
by way of pun- 
ishment. 

16.( pl.) (Ship- 
building.) The 
frame or tim- 
bers on which a 
ship rests while building. 

17. (pl.) Red and gray bricks, used for the exte- 
rior of walls and the front of buildings. [/ng.] 

18. (Bot.) A flowering, cruciferous plant of the 
genus Mathiola, several species of which are culti- 
vated for ornament. 

Dead stock (Agric.), the implements of husbandry, and 
produce stored up for use ; — in distinction from Jive stock, 
or the domestic animals on a farm. See No. 10.— Paper 
stock, rags and other material of which paper is made. — 
Stock in trade, the goods kept for sale by a shop- 
keeper; the fittings and appliances of a workman. Sim- 
monds. — To take stock, to make an inventory of stock or 
goods on hand. Dickens. 

Syn.—Fund; capital; store; supply; accumulation; 
hoard; provision. 
tock, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STOCKED (stékt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. STOCKING. | 

1. To lay up; to put aside for future use, as mer- 
chandise, and the like, 

2. To provide with material requisites ; to store; 
to fill; to supply; as, to stock a warehouse, that is, 
to fill it with goods; to stock a farm, thatis, to sup- 
ply it with cattle; to stock land, that is, to occupy 
it with a permanent growth, especially of grass. 

3. To put into a pack; as, to stock ecards. 

4. To suffer to retain milk for twenty-four hours 
or more previous to sale, as cows. 

5. To put in the stocks. [Rare.] Shak. 

To stock an anchor (Naut.), to fit it with a stock, or to 
fasten it firmly in the stock.— Zo stock down, to sow, as 
plowed land, with grass seed, in order that it may become 
swarded, and may produce grass. — To stock up, to extir- 
pate; to dig up. 

Used or serviceable for constant service, 





15.) 


or application, as if constituting a portion of a stock 
or supply; standard; permanent; standing; as, a 
ae A 
C. Kingsley. 


stock actor; a stock play; a stock sermon. 
stock charge against Raleigh,” 


[See SrToc- 
CADE. | 
L. (Mil.) A 


line of posts or 
stakes set in the 
earth as a fence 
or barrier; a 
slight fortifica- 
tion. [Written TIM WwW 
also stoccade. ]} s 
2. An _inclo- 

sure or pen made with posts and stakes. 

[imp. & p. p. STOCKADED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. STOCKADING.] To surround or fortify with 





tockade. 
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sharpened posts fixed in the ground; to protect by 
means of a stockade. 

Stdck’-brd/ker, n. A broker who deals in the 
purchase and sale of shares or stocks. 

Stick’-déve (-dtiv), 
m. (Ornith.) The 
wild pigeon of Eu- 
rope (Columba xnas), 
so called because at, 
one time believed to 
be the stock of the do- 
mestic pigeon, or, ac- 
cording to some au- 
thors, from its breed- 
ing in the stocks of 
trees. Baird. Yarreil. 

Stéck’er, n. A man 
engaged in making - 
stock-locks. 3 

Simmonds. 

Stdck’-ex-change’, 
nm. 1. The building 
or place where stocks 
are bought and sold; stock-market; hence, trans- 
actions of all kinds in stocks. 

2. An association or body of stock-brokers who 
meet and transact business by certain recognized 
forms, regulations, and usages. [Hng.] 

Wharton. Simmonds. Brande. 

Stdck/-fiirm/er, n. A farmer who makes it his 
business to rear live stock, as cattle, &c. 

Stéck’-fish, mn. Cod dried in the sun without being 
salted ; — so called from its hardness, 

Stock-Sil/ly-flow/er,n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Mathiola (M. incana), much cultivated for 
the sweetness and beauty of its flowers. 

PLC eenele n. Gold laid up so as to form a stock 
or hoard. 

Stoéck’/hold-er, n. [From stock and hold.] _One 
who is a proprietor of stock in the public funds, or 
in the funds of a bank or other company. 

Stock-i-nét/,n. An elastic knit textile fabric, of 
which stockings, under-garments, &c., are made. 

Stock/ing,n. [From stock, 13] A close-fitting 
covering for the foot and leg, usually knit or woven. 

Stdck/ing, v.t. To dressin stockings. Dryden. 

Stoéck/ing-frame, n. A frame or machine for 
weaving stockings, or other hosiery goods. 

Stdck/ish, a. Hard; stupid; blockish. [Rare.] 

Since naught so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature. Shak. 


From stock and job.) One 
“who speculates in stocks for gain; one whose occu- 
pation is to buy and sell stocks. 

Stéck/’-jdb/bing, n. The act or art of dealing in 





Wr 
Stock-dove (Columba cenas). 


a 


~ | St3ck/-jdb/ber, n. 


stocks. 
Stdck’-list, n, <A list or account of the prices of 
stocks. Simmonds. 
Stéck’=léck, n. <A lock fixed in a wooden case or 
frame. Buchanan. 


Stdéck’man, n.; pl. STOCK/MEN. A herdsman; 
one having the charge of stock. [ Australia.| Howitt. 

Stéck/-mir’/ket, n. 1. A place where stocks are 
bought and sold; the stock-exchange., 

2. A market for cattle. 

Stdck’-pfirse, n. 1. A common purse. 

2. (Mil.) Moneys saved out of the expenses of a 
company or regiment, and applied to objects of com- 
mon interest. W. Scott. 

Stdck’/-shave, n. An implement used by block- 


makers, Simmonds. 
Stdck/-sta/tion, n. A place or district for rearing 
stock. [Australia.] Howitt, 


Stdck/-still, a. [From stock and still.] [Ger stock- 
still.] Still as a fixed post; perfectly still. 
The whole world stands stock-still. Sterne. 


Stick’-tick/le (-tik/1), n. (Naut.) A tackle used 
when the anchor is hoisted and secured, to keep its 
stock clear of the ship’s sides. Totten. 

Stéck’-tak/ing, n. A periodical examination and 
inventory made of goods or stock in a shop or ware- 
house. Simmonds, 

Stdck’-work (-wirk), n. [Ger. stockwerk.] (Min- 
ing.) A system of working in ore, &c., when it lies 
not in strata or veins, but in solid masses, so as to 
be worked in chambers or stories. 

Stdck’y, a. [From stock.) Thick and firm; stout; 
rather thick than tall or corpulent. Addison. 

Stoeh/i-6l/o-gy (sték/-), n. The same as STOICHI- 
OLOGY. 

Stoeeh/i-o-mét/rie-al, a. 
OMETRICAL. 

Stocch/i-dm/e-try, n. 
TRV 

St0/ie, n. [Lat. stoicus, Gr. orwikds, from orda, a 
roofed colonnade, a porch, especially, a porch in 
Athens where the philosopher Zeno and his suc- 
cessors taught; It. stoico, Sp. estoico, Fr. stoicien. | 

1. A disciple of the philosopher Zeno, who found - 
ed a sect, and taught that men should be free from 
passion, unmoved by joy or grief, and submit with- 
out complaint to the unavoidable necessity by which 
all things are governed. 

2. Hence, a person not easily excited; an apa- 
thetic person, or one who is apparently or profess- 
edly indifferent to pleasure or pain. 

A Stove of the woods, a man without a tear. 


The same as STOICHI- 


The same as STOICHIOME- 


Campbell. 














STOMA 


Sto/ie, a. [Lat. stoicus, Gr. crwikés, Fr. sto- 
Sto/ie-al, ique.| © 
1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling, the Stoics 
or their doctrines. 


2. Not affected by passion; unfeeling; manifest- 


ing indifference to pleasure or pain, 
Sto/ie-al-ly, adv. 
without apparent feeling or sensibility ; with indif- 
ference to pleasure or pain, 
Sto/ie-al-ness, n. The state of being stoical; in- 
difference to pleasure or pain. 
Stoi/ehi-dl/o0-gy, n. (Gr. crovyetoy, a first element, 
and Aoyéds, discourse.] [Written also stechiology. 
1. (Physiol.) That branch of physiology whic 
treats of the elements or proximate principles of 
which the body is constituted. 
2. (Logic.) The doctrine conversant about the 
elementary requisites of mere thought. 
Sir W. Hamilton. 
Stoi/chi-o-mét/rie-al, a. Pertaining to stoichi- 
ometry. 
Stoi/chi-Om/e-try,n. [Gr.crocxetoy, a first prin- 
ciple or element, and pérpoyv, measure.] (Chem.) 
The science of atomic proportions, or chemical 


equivalents. [Written also stawchiometry.] 
Sto0/i-cism, n. ([Fr. stoicisme, It. stoicismo, Sp. 
estoicismo. ]} 


1. The opinions and maxims of the Stoics. 

2. A real or pretended indifference to pleasure or 
pain; insensibility. 

Sto-i¢/i-ty, n. The state of being stoic; stoicalness ; 
stoicism. [Obs.] B. Jonson, 

Stoke, v.i. To tend a fire in furnaces, as of steam- 
engines, and the like. Halliwell. 

Sto0ke’-hodle, n. The mouth to the grate of a fur- 
nace; also, the space in front of the furnace, where 
the stokers stand. 

Stok/er,n. [From Proy. Eng. stoke, to stir the fire, 
from stoke, a stock, stick, post.] 

1. One who is employed to tend a furnace and 
supply it with fuel, especially that of a locomotive, 
or marine steam-engine. 

2. An instrument used in stirring a fire; a poker. 
[Rare.] C. Richardson. 

Sto’key,a. Close; sultry. [Prov. Hng.] 

Sto'la, n.i pl. STO/Lm, [Lat., from Gr. orodi, 
equipment in clothes, dress, robe, from oré\Aetr 
to array, equip; Fr. stole, It. stola. Cf. STOLE. 
(Rom. Antig.) A long garment, descending to the 
ankles, worn by Roman women. 

The stola was not allowed to be worn by courtesans, nor by 
women divorced from their husbands. fairholt. 

Stole, imp. of steal. See STEAL, 

Stole, n. [O. Fr. estole, N. Fr. étole, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. estola, It. stola ; A-8. stdl. See SToOua.] 

1. A long, loose garment reaching to the feet. 

But when mild morn, in saffron stole, 
First issues from her eastern goal. Warton. 

2. A sucker; a shoot from the root of a plant, by 
which certain plants may be propagated, 

3. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A narrow 
band of silk or stuff, sometimes en- 
riched with embroidery and jewels, 
worn on the left shoulder of deacons, 
and across both shoulders of bishops 
and priests, pendent on each side 
nearly to the ground, — used in the 
administration of the sacraments and 
all other sacred functions. fairholt. 

Groom of the stole, the first lord of the 
bed-chamber, in the household of the 
king of England. Brande. }\ 

Stole,n. [Lat. stolo, stolonis; Pr. || 
stolon. See Stouon.] (Bot.) A lax, 
trailing stem given off at the summit 
of the root, and taking root at inter- 
vals; a sucker, Henslow, 

Stoled (stold), a. NHaving or wearing 
a stole or long robe. ‘‘ Prophets 
brightly stoled in shining lawn.”’ 

G. Fletcher. 

Stol/en (stdln, 58), p. p.of steal. See 
STEAL. 

Stslid, a. 
tolido.} 
foolish. 

Sto-lid/i-ty, n. [Lat. stoliditas, Fr. stolidité, It. 
stolidita, stolidezza, Sp. estolidez.] The state or 
quality of being stolid; dullness of intellect; stu- 
pidity. 

These certainly are the fools in the text, indocile, intracta- 
ble fools, whose stolidity can baffle all arguments, and be proof 
against demonstration itself, Bentley. 

St6él/id-ness, n. The same as StTonipity. See 
STOLIDITY. 

St0/lon, n. [Fr. stolon, Lat. stolo, stolonis.] (Bot.) 
The same as STOLE, q.v. 

St0l/o-nif’er-oitis (Sy- 
nop., § 180), a. Fr, 
stolonifere, from Lat. 
stolo, stolonis, a suck- 
er, and /ferre, to pro- 
duce.] Producing sto- 
lons; putting forth 
suckers, Martyn. 

Sto'ma, n.; pl. STOM/-A-TA. [Gr. ordua, mouth. ] 

1. (Bot.) The minute breathing pores of leaves or 





tole. (3. 


[Lat. stolidus, It. stolido, Sp. & Pg. es- 
Hopelessly insensible or stupid; dull ; 





Stoloniferous Stem. 
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In the manner of the Stoies; 
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STOMACACE 


other organs, opening into the intercellular spaces, 
and bordered by a contractile rim. 

2. (Zodl.) One of the breathing-holes of air- 
breathing articulates. They are situated along the 
sides of the body in insects. 

Stio-mdae'a-ce,n. [Lat., Gr. cropaxdkn, from orépa, 
the mouth, and xan, a vice, fr. kaxds, bad.] A fetor 
of breath arising from ulcerated gums. Brande. 

Stdm/ach (stiim/ak), n. [Lat. stomachus, Gr. ord- 
pwaxos, from oréna, a mouth, any outlet or entrance ; 
Fr. & Pr. estomac, Sp. & Pg. estomago, It. stomaco.] 

1. (Anat.) A musculo-membranous reservoir, 
continuous with the esophagus above and the duo- 

. denum below, and situated immediately beneath the 
diaphragm. It owes its digestive powers to an acid 
liquid, the gastric juice, which is secreted by innu- 
merable follicles in its internal or mucous coat, and 
the action of which upon the various elements of 
food is very similar to that of prolonged boiling in 
water. 

: a Any specialized cavity for the digestion of 
- food. 

3. The desire of food caused by hunger; appetite ; 
as, a good stomach for roast beef. 

4. Inclination; liking; desire. 


He which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart. Shak. 

5. Violence of temper; anger; sometimes, sul- 
lenness; resentment; willful obstinacy; stubborn- 
ness. [0Qbs.] 


Stern was his look, and full of stomach vain. Spenser. 
This sort of crying proceeding from pride, obstinacy, and 


stomach, the will, where the fault lies, must be bent. Locke. 
6. Pride; haughtiness. [Obs.] 
He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes. Shak. 


Stom/aeh (sttim/ak), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. STOM- 
ACHED (sttim/akt); p. pr. & vb. n. STOMACHING. | 
[See supra; Lat. stomachari, v. t. & i., to be angry 
or vexed at a thing. ] 

1. To resent; to remember with anger; to dislike. 
The lion began to show his teeth, and to stomach the af- 
front. LI Estrange. 
The Parliament sit in that body... to be his counselors and 
dictators, though he stomach it. Milton. 


2. To receive or bear without repugnance; to 
brook. [Collog.] 
Obs.) Hooker. 


i. Tobe angry. 
Fr. stomacal, Sp. 


Stom/ach, v. i. 
Stom/aeh-al (sttim/ak-al), a. 
Cordial; helping the 
Cotgrave. 


estomocal, It. stomacale.] 
stomach. 
Stom/ach-al,n. (Med.) A stomachic. 
Stom/a-cher (sttim/a-cher), n. An ornament or 
support to the breast, worn by women. ‘“ A stately 
lady in a diamond stomacher and a long black 
hood.” Johnson. 
St6m/ach-er (sttim/a-ker), m. One who stomachs. 
Stom/aeh-ful (sttim/ak-), a. Willfully obstinate ; 
stubborn; perverse. ‘‘A stomachful boy put to 
school.” [Obs.] LD Estrange. 
Stom/aeh-ful-ly, adv. In a stomachful manner; 
sullenly; stubbornly. [Ods.] 
Stom/aeh-ful-ness, n. The state or quality of 
being stomachful; perverse obstinacy; stubborn- 
ness; sullenness. [Obs.] 
Sto-maceh/ie, a. _ [Fr. stomachique, It. stoma- 
Sto-mieh/ic-al, chico, Lat. stomachicus, Gr. 
oropaxtkés.] 
1. Of, or pertaining to, the stomach; as, stomach- 
tc vessels. 

2. Strengthening to the stomach; 
action of the stomach; stomachal. 
Sto-maeh/ie (sto-maik/ik), m. (Med.) A medicine 
that strengthens the stomach and excites its action. 

Stom/ach-ing, 7. Resentment. [Ods.] 
Stém/aeh-less (sttim/ak-), a. 1. Being without a 
stomach. 
2. Having no appetite. ees Bp. Halt. 
Stim/aceh-oitts (sttim/ak-us), a. [Lat.stomachosus, 
angry, peevish, It. stomacoso. See STOMACH.] 
Stout; sullen; obstinate. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Stom/ach-pimp, n. (Med.) A small pump or 
syringe with a flexible tube, for drawing liquids 
from the stomach, or for injecting them into it. 
Stom/aeh-y,a. Obstinate; sullen. [Obs.] 
Sto0’ma-péd (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. stomapode, 
from Gr. créyna, a mouth, and rods, rodds, a foot. | 
(Zo6l.) One of an order of crustaceous animals, 
including the squilla, in which several of the or- 
gans of the mouth have the form of feet. Dana. 
Sto0’/mate, n. (Bot.) A stoma. 
Sto-miat/ie,n. (Med.) A remedy for diseases of 
the mouth. Dunglison. 
Sto-mat/ie, a. (Bot.) Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a stoma, 
Stom/a-tt'tis, n. From Gr. oréua, oréparos, 
mouth.] (Med.) Inflammation of the mouth. 
Stdm/a-to-gis/trie, a. [Gr.crd6ya, créparos, mouth, 
and yaorjp, belly, stomach.] (Med.) Of, or per- 
taining to, the mouth and stomach. Dunglison. 
Stdm/a-to-plas’tie, a. [Gr. orbpua, or6paros, mouth, 
and mAdocewv, to form.] (Med.) Of, or pertaining 
to, the operation of forming a mouth, where the 
aperture has been contracted from any cause. 
Dunglison, 
Stdmp, v.i. To stamp with the foot. [Vulgar.] 


exciting the 
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Sténd, n. [For stand.] [Obs.] 
1. A stand; a post; a station. Spenser. 
2. Disinclination to proceed. Bacon. 


Stome (20), n. ee stan, O. Sax., O. Fries., & Sw. 
stén, L. Ger., D., & Dan. steen, Icel. steinn, O. & 
N. H. Ger. stein, Goth. stains. 
STEEN. ] 

1. A mass of concreted, earthy, or mineral mat- 
ter. 

(# In popular language, very large masses of stone 
are called rocks ; small masses are called stones; and the 
finer kinds, gravel, or sand, or grains of sand. Stone is 
of great and extensive use in the construction of buildings 
of all kinds, for walls, fences, piers, abutments, arches, 
monuments, sculpture, and the like. When we speak of 
the substance generally, we use stone, inthe singular; as, 
a house or wall of stone. But when we speak of particu- 
lar, separate masses, we say @ stone, or stones. 


2. A precious stone; agem, ‘‘Inestimable stones, 
unvalued jewels.” Shak. 

3. Something made of stone; as, (a.) A mirror. 
[ Obs. and rare.] 


Cf. STEAN and 


Lend me a looking-glass. 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 
Why then she lives. Shak. 


(b.) A monument erected to preserve the memory 


of the dead. 
Should some relentless eye 
Glance on the stone where our cold relics lie. Pope. 

4. (Med.) A calculous concretion in the kidneys 
or bladder; the disease arising from a calculus. 

5. One of the testes; a testicle. 

6. The nut of a drupe or stone fruit; or the hard 
covering inclosing the kernel, and itself inclosed by 
the pulpy pericarp. 

7. A weight which legally is fourteen pounds, 
but in practice varies with the article weighed. 
[Eng.] 

(= The stone of butchers’ meat or fish is reckoned at 
8 lbs.; of cheese, 16 lbs.; of hemp, 32 lbs.; of glass, 5 lbs. 

Simmonds. 

8. Torpidness and insensibility; as, a heart of 
stone, 

I have not yet forgot myself to stone. Pope. 

9. (Print.) A stand or table, with a smooth, flat 
stone or marble top, on which to arrange the pages 
of a book, newspaper, &c., before printing ; — called 
also imposing-stone. 

(as Stone is prefixed to some words to qualify their 
signification; thus, stone-dead is perfectly dead, as life- 
less as a stone; stone-still, still as a stone, perfectly still; 
stone-blind, blind as a stone, perfectly blind. 

Atlantic stone, ivory. [Obs. and rare.] ‘Citron ta- 
ble, or Atlantic stone.” Milton. — Meteoric stones, stones 
which fall from the atmosphere, as after the explosion of 
a meteor. — Philosopher's stone, a pretended substance 
that was formerly supposed to have the property of turn- 
ing any other substance into gold.— Rocking-stone, a 
large stone so balanced upon another stone, that it can be 
set in motion, or made to oscillate, by a light force; a 
logan. — To leave no stone unturned, to do every thing 
that can be done; to use all practicable means to effect an 
object. 

Syn.— See Rock. 

Stone, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STONED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STONING.] [A-S. steanan, Goth. stainjan, O. H. 
Ger. steindn, N. H. Ger. steinigen.] 

1. To pelt, beat, or kill with stones. 

And they stoned Stephen, calling upon God, and saying, 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. Acts vii. 59. 

2. To make like stone; to harden. [Rare.] 

O perjured woman, thou dost stone my heart. 


3. To free from stones; as, to stone raisins. 

4. To wall or face with stones; to line or fortify 
with stones; as, to stone a well; to stone a cellar. 
Stdne/-bobr’er, n. (Zodl.) An animal that bores 
stones ;— applied to certain bivalve mollusks which 

form holes in rocks. 

Stdne/-bow, n. A cross-bow used or designed for 
shooting stones. Shak. 

Stone/-bram/ble, n. (Bot.) A trailing species of 
bramble; Rubus saxatilis. Loudon. 

Stone/-brash,7n. (Agric.) A soil made up of small 
stones, or finely-broken rock. 

Stdne/-break, n. [From stone and break; Ger. 
steinbrech, Lat. saxifraga.] (Bot.) A plant ;—called 
also saxifrage. 

Stone’-bruige, n. A sore place upon the bottom 
of the foot, by being bruised by a stone, or as if by 
a bruise. 

Stone’-biick, n. See STEINBOK. 

Stdne/-chit, 

Stone’-chat/ter, 
nm. [From stone and 


Shak. 


chat, or chatter.] 
(Ornith.) A lively 
little bird common 


in England; Sazi- 
cola rubicola. 
Stone/-edal, 1. 
Hard coal; mineral 
coal; anthracite coal. 
Stone/-cdld, a. Cold as a stone. 
At last as marble rock he standeth still, 
Stone-cold without, within burnt with love's flame. Mairfax. 
Stone/-edr/al, 1. Coral which is in masses, in 
distinction from that which is in the form of 
branches. Lyell. 





Stone-chat. 








STONINESS 


Stone/-eray, n. [From Eng. stone and Fr. craic, 
chalk, Lat. creta.] A distemper in hawks. 
Stone/-erdp, n. [A-S. stdncropp.] 
1. A sort of tree. Mortimer. 
2. (Bot.) A low, succulent plant of the genus 
Sedum; orpine. See ORPINE. 


02 The stone-crop tree, or shrubby grass-wort, is of 
the genus Chenopodium. Loudon. Lee. 


Stone/-ertish, m. A sore place upon the foot, 
caused by a bruise, or as if by a bruise; a stone- 
bruise. f 

Stone/-efir/lew, 1. 
(Ornith.) A large spe- 
cies of plover found in 
Europe (Qdicnemus 
crepitans). It fre- 
quents stony places, 
and is also called thick- 
kneed plover or bustard, 
and thick-knee. 

Stone/-elit/ter, n. 
[From stone and cut.] 
One whose occupation 
is to cut or hew stones. 

Stone’-etit/ting, n. 
The business of hewing 
stones for walls, steps, 
cornices, monuments, and the like. 

Stone/-éat/er, n. (Zodl.) An animal that eats or 
gnaws away stone;—applied to certain bivalve 
mollusks which form holes in rocks. 

Stone/-fal/eon (-faw’kn), n. (Ornith.) A kind of 
hawk which builds its nest among the rocks. Crabb. 

Stone/-férn, n. [From stone and fern.] A certain 
plant. Ainsworth. 

Stonme/-fly, n. <A certain insect. Ainsworth. 

Stone/-fruit, m. Fruit whose seeds are covered 
with a hard shell enveloped in the pulp, as peaches, 
cherries, plums, and the like; a drupe. 

Stone/-gall, n. The same as STANNEL, q. Vv. 

Stone/-ham/mer, n. A hammer formed with a 
face at one end, and a thick, blunt edge, parallel 
with the handle, at the other, used for breaking 
stone, as for making roads. 

Stone’-hawk, 7. [From stone andhawk.] A kind 
of hawk. Ainsworth. 

Stone/-heirt/ed, a. pron: stone and heart.) 
Hard-hearted; cruel; pitiless; unfeeling. 

Stone/hénge, n. [A-S. Stan-heng, from stan, a 
stone, and heng, hung, p. p. of hangan, hangian, 
hon, to hang, Prov. Eng. henge.] An assemblage 
of upright and horizontal stones on Salisbury Plain, 
England ;— generally supposed to be the remains 
of an ancient Druidical temple. 

Stone/-horse,n. <A horse not castrated. Mortimer. 

Stone/-lil/y, n. (Paleon.) A species of fossil cri- 
noidean, or encrinite, especially Hncrinitis monili- 
Jormis, or Encrinus liliiformis. See ENCRINITE. 

Stone’-mir’ten, n. (Zodl.) A species of marten 
(Martes Foina of Gmelin), found in stony or 
mountainous regions. 

Stone/-ma/son, n. A mason who works or builds 
in stone. Simmonds. 

Stone’/-mo6r’tar, n. (J/il.) A large mortar used in 
sieges for throwing a mass of small stones or hand- 
grenades upon the heads of an enemy. 

Stone/-oil, n. Rock-oil; petroleum. 

Stone/-piirs/ley, n. A. plant of the genus Bubon. 

StoOne/-pine, n. (Bot.) A species of pine (Pinus 
pinea), the seeds of which are edible. It grows in 
the southern parts of Europe. 

Stodne/-pit,n. A pitor quarry where stones are dug. 

Stone/-pitch, n. Hard, inspissated pitch. 

Stone/-ploév’er (-pltiv/er), n. (Ornith.) The same 
as STONE-CURLEW. 

Ston/er,7. 1. One who beats or kills with stones. 

2. One who walls with stones. 

Stone’/-root, n. (Sot.) A North American plant 
of the genus Collinsonia (C. Canadensis), the 
flowers of which have an odor resembling that of 
lemons; horse-balm. Gray. 

Stone’s/-ceast, n. [From stone and cast.] The dis- 
tance which a stone may be thrown by the hand. 

Stones/fiéld Slate. (Geol.) A slaty limestone of 
the odlitic formation, abounding in the remains 
of mammals, and occurring near Stonesfield, in 
Oxfordshire, England. Dana. 

Stone/-snipe, n. (Ornith.) A large snipe (Gam- 
bella melanoleuca), common in the United States. 

StOne/-squar/er, n. [From stone and square.] 
One who forms stones into squares. 

Stone’s/-throw,n. The distance to which a stone 
can be thrown by the hand; a stone’s-cast. 

Stone/-wall,n. [From stone and wall; A-S. stdn- 
weall.| A wall built of stones. 

Stone/-ware, n. A species of potter’s ware of a 
coarse kind, glazed and baked. 

StoOne’-weed, n. (Bot.) A troublesome weed of the 
genus Lithospermum, having spear-shaped flowers, 
with yellowish or milk-white corols. 4 

Stone’-work (-wiirk), m. Work or wall consist- 
ing of stone; mason’s work of stone. Mortimer. 

Ston/i-ness,n. [From stony.] 

1. The quality or state of being stony, or abound- 
ing with stones; as, the stoniness of ground renders 
it difficult to till. 

2. Hardness of heart. [are.] 





Stone-curlew. 


Hammond. 
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STONY 


Stin’y, a. [A-S. stdnig, staniht, Ger. steinig, 
steinicht.] 

1. Relating to, made or consisting of, abounding 
in, or resembling, stone; as,a stony tower; a stony 
cave; stony ground; a stony crust. 

2. Converting into stone; petrifying ; petrific. 

.“ The stony dart of senseless cold.” Spenser. 

3. Inflexible; cruel; unrelenting; pitiless; obdu- 
rate; perverse; morally hard; as, a stony heart. 

Ston/y-heirt/ed, a. Hard-hearted; cruel; un- 
feeling. : 

Stood, imp. of stand. See STAND. 

Stook, n. [Scot. stook, stowk, L. Ger. stike, a heap, 
bundle, H. Ger. stauche, a truss, bundle of flax.] 
A small collection of sheaves set up in the field ; — 
in England, twelve sheaves. 

Stook, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STOOKED (sto0okt); p. pr. 
& vb.n. STOOKING.] To set up, as sheaves of grain, 
in stooks. . 

Stool, n. [A-S., 0. Sax., & O. Fries. sto, L. Ger. 
stool, D. stoel, Icel. stéll, Sw. & Dan. stol, Goth. 
stols, O, H. Ger. stuol, N. H. Ger. stwhl, Slav. stol, 
allied to N. H. Ger. stellen, O. H. Ger. stellan, 
staljan, to put, set, place. ] ’ 

1. A seat without a back; a little form consisting 
of a board with three or four legs, intended as a 
seat for one person. Watts. 

2. The seat used in evacuating the contents of the 
bowels; hence, an evacuation; a discharge from the 
bowels. 

3. A stool-pigeon, or decoy-bird. [U. 8.] 

4. (Naut.) A small channel on the side of a vessel, 
for the dead-eyes of the back-stays. Totten. 

Stool of a window, or window-stool (Arch.), the flat 
piece upon which the window shuts down, and which 
corresponds to the sill of a door. — Stool of repentance, 
an elevated seat in the church, on which persons sit, as 
a punishment for fornication and adultery; the cutty- 
stool. [Scot.] Johnson. 

Stool, . [Lat. stolo. See STOLE, 2, and STOLON.] 
The root or stem of-a tree or plant, cut off near the 
ground, from which shoots spring up; also, the set 
of shoots thus produced; as, a stool of raspberry 
plants. > 

Stool,v.i. [See Stoon, supra.] (Agric.) Toramify ; 
to tiller, as grain; to shoot out suckers. 

Stool’/=-ball, n. A play in which balls are driven 
from stool to stool. 


Nausicaa 
With other virgins did at stool-ball play. Chapman. 

Stool’-pigs’eon (-pij/un), n. A pigeon used as a 
decoy, to draw others within a net; hence, a person 
used as a decoy for others. 

Stoom, v.t. [D.stommen, to adulterate, drug wine. 
See Stum.] To give strength to; to cause to be 
lively, as weak liquor by the introduction of must 
or other ingredients; to stum. Howell. 

Stoop, v.i. [imp. & p. p. STOOPED (stdopt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. STOOPING.] [A-S. stupian, O. D. stuypen, 
stoepen. Cf. Sw. stupa, to be precipitated. ] 

1. To bend the body downward and forward; to 
bend or lean forward; to incline forward in stand- 
ing or walking. 

2. To yield; to submit; to bend by compulsion. 

Mighty in her ships stood Carthage Jong,... 

Yet stooped to Rome, less wealthy, but more strong. Dryden. 

These are arts, my prince, 
In which our Zama does not stoop to Rome. Addison. 

3. To descend from rank or dignity; to conde- 
scend, 

Where men of great wealth stoop to husbandry, it multipli- 
eth riches exceedingly. ‘ Bacon. 

4. To come down on prey, as a hawk, especially 
to come down from a height with closed wings; to 
swoop. 

The bird of Jove, stooped from his aéry tour, 
Two birds of gayest plume before him drove. Milton. 

5. To alight from the wing; tosink, ‘* And stoop 
with closing pinions from above.” Dryden. 

Cowering low 

With blandishments, each bird stooped on his wing. Milton. 

Syn.—To lean; yield; submit; condescend; descend; 
cower; shrink. 

Stoop, v.t. 1. To cause to incline downward; to 
sink; as, to stoop a cask of liquor. 

2. To cause to submit ; to overcome ; to pros- 
trate. [Obs.] 

Many of those whose states so tempt thine ears 
Are stooped by death; and many left alive. 

3. To degrade. LOb2,) 

Stoop, n. 1. The act of stooping or bending the 
body forward; inclination forward. 

2. Descent from dignity or superiority; conde- 
scension. 


Chapman. 


5 Can any loyal subject see 

With patience such a stoop from sovereignty ? 
3. The fall of a bird on its prey; a swoop. 
Stoop, n. [D. stoep, O. D. stoepe, stoep-bancke, a 
seat before the door, fr. stoepen, to sit.] The steps of 
a door; often, a porch with a balustrade and seats 
on the sides. [U. S.] J. IF. Cooper. 
Stoop, n. [A-S. stoppa, a large cup, D. stoop, a 
measure of about two quarts, Sw. stop, a measure 
of about three pints, Dan. stob, a pottle, Icel. staup, 
acup, O. H. Ger. stouph, stopha, O. & Proy. Ger. 

stauf, id., N. H. Ger. stiibchen, a gallon, stoop.] 

1. A vessel of liquor; a flagon. 

Fetch me a stoop of liquor. 


Dryden. 


Shak. 
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2, [Allied to A-S. séeb, trunk, Ger. stab. See 
SrarFr.] A post fixed in the earth. [Prov. Eng.] 

Stcop/er, n. One who stoops, or bends the body 
forward. ; ; 

Stoop/ing-ly, adv. In a stooping manner or posi- 
tion; with a bending of the body forward. 

Stoor, v.i. [Prov. Eng. to stir, to rise in clouds. 
Cf. stir and W. ystwr, a stir, a noise, ystwriaw, to 
make a bustle or stir.] To rise in clouds, as dust 
or smoke. [Prov. Eng.]} Halliwell. 

Stoot/er,n. [D., H. Ger. stoszer, from D. stooten, 
H. Ger. stoszen, to thrust.] A small silver coin in 
Holland, valued at two and a half stivers, or about 

sine cents. a (stdpt) 4 
t v.t. [imp. & p. p. STOPPED (stdpt); p. pr. 
ore EE L. Ger. & D. stoppen, Sw. 
stoppa, Dan. stoppe, Icel. stoppa, O. H. Ger. sto- 
phon, N. H. Ger. stopfen, L. Lat. stopare, stupare, 
from Lat. stupa, stuppa, the coarse part of flax, tow, 
oakum; whence It. stoppare, O. Sp. estopar, Fr. 
étouper, to stop with tow. ] 

1. To close, as an aperture, by filling or by ob- 
structing;.as, to stop a vent; to stop the ears. 

2. To obstruct; to renderimpassable; as, to stop 
a way, road, or passage. 

3. To arrest the progress of ; to hinder; to im- 
pede; to shut in; as, to stop a passenger in the 
road; to stop the course of a stream. 

4. To hinder from acting or moving; to prevent 
the effect or efficiency of; to repress; to restrain; 
to suppress; to suspend; as, to stop the execution 
of a decree, the progress of vice, the approaches 
of old age or infirmity, and the like. 

Whose disposition all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubbed nor stopped. Shak. 

5. To regulate the sounds of, as musical strings, 
by pressing them against the finger-board with the 
finger, or by other means, so as to shorten the vi- 
brating part. 

6. To point, as a written composition; to punc- 
tuate. [Rare.] “Tf his sentences were properly 
stopped.” Landor. 

7. (Naut.) To make fast; to stopper. 

Syn.—To obstruct; hinder; impede; repress; sup- 
press; restrain; delay; interrupt. 

Stdp, v.t. 1. To cease to go forward. 

Some strange commotion 
Is in his brain; he bites his lip, and starts ; 
Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground. Shak. 

2. To cease from any motion or course of action. 

The best time to stop is at the beginning. Lesley. 

3. To spend a short time; to have lodgings; to 
reside temporarily; to stay; to tarry; as, to stop 
with a friend. [Collog. U. S.] Bartlett. 

Stdp, n. 1. The act of stopping or the state of being 
stopped; hinderance of progress, of operation, or 
of action ; cessation; repression ; interruption ; 
check; obstruction. 

Occult qualities put a stop to the improvement of natural 
philosophy. Newton. 

It is a great step toward the mastery of our desires to give 
this stop to them. Locke. 

2. That which stops, impedes, or obstructs; ob- 
stacle; impediment. 

A fatal stop traversed their headlong course. Daniel. 

So melancholy a prospect should inspire us with zeal to op- 
pose some stop to the rising torrent. ogers. 

3. The closing of an aperture in the air-passage, 
or pressure of the finger upon the string, of an 
instrument of music, so as to modify the tone; 
hence, any contrivance by which the sounds of a 
musical instrumentare regulated; as, an organ-stop, 
which is called also register. 


The organ-sound a time survives the stop. Daniel. 
The solemn pipe 
And dulcimer, all organs of sweet stop. Milton. 


4. A point or mark in writing, intended to distin- 
guish the sentences, parts of a sentence, or clauses, 
and to show the proper pauses in reading; a mark 
of punctuation. 

(> The stops generally used are the comma, semi- 
volon, colon, and period. To these may be added the 
marks of interrogation and exclamation. 

Syn.— Cessation ; check ; obstruction ; hinderance ; 
interruption. See CrssATION. 

Stdp/-ebck, n. A pipe for let- 
ting out a fluid, stopped by a 
turning-cock. Zs 

Stope, n. [From step.] (Min- & 
ing.) An horizontal bed or layer 
forming one of a series of steps, 
into which the upper surface of 
an excavation is cut. Pryce. 

Stope, v.t. [imp. & p.p. STOPED (stopt); p. pr. & 
vb. 2. STOPING.] (Mining.) (a.) To excavate in the 
form of stopes or steps. (b.) To fill in with rub- 
bish, as a space from which the ore has been worked 
out. 

Stop’/-gap, n. 1. That which closes or fills up an 
opening, gap, or chasm. 

Moral prejudices are the stop-gaps of virtue. 

2. Hence, a temporary expedient. [fare.] 

Stop/ing,n. (Mining.) The act of stoping, or break- 
ing down the surface of an excavation with a pick. 

Stdp/less, a. Not tobe stopped. [0bs.] Davenant. 

Stép’page, n. The act of stopping or arresting 





Stop-cock. 


Hare. 








STORE-HOUSE 


progress or motion; or the state of being stopped; 
as, the stoppage of the circulation of the blood; the 
stoppage of commerce. 

Stdp/per, n. 1. One who stops, closes, shuts, or 
hinders; that which stops or obstructs; that which 
closes or fills a vent or hole in a vessel. E 

2. (Naut.) A short piece of rope having a knot at 
one or both ends, with a lanyard under the knot, 
used to secure something. ' Totten. 

Stop/per, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STOPPERED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. STOPPERING.] ‘To close or secure with a 
stopper. 

Stép’/per-bolt, n. (Naut.) A large ring-bolt ina 
ship’s deck, to which the deck-stoppers are hooked. 

Stdp/ping-out, n. A method adopted in etching, 
to give effect to lines varying their darkness and 
breadth, by allowing the acid to remain on some 
longer than on others, it being kept from those parts 
which are dark enough, by covering them with a 
composition impervious to acid. Fairholt. 

Stdp/-plank, 7. One of the planks employed to 
form a sort of dam in some hydraulic works. 

Stdp/ple (stip/pl), n. [Dim. of stop, n.; L. Ger. 
stoppel, H. Ger. stdpfel, stépsel, Prov. Ger. stopf, 
stiipfel, stopsel, D. stop, Sw. stopp.) That which 
stops or closes the mouth of a vessel; a stopper; 
as, a glass stopple; a cork stopple. 

Stdp/ple (stdp/pl), v. ¢. Limp. & p. p. STOPPLED; 
p. pr. & vb.n. STOPPLING.] To close the mouth of 
any thing with a stopple. 

Stdp/-wateh (-wdtch), n. A watch whose hands 
can be stopped in order to calculate the time that 
has passed, as in timing a race. Simmonds. 

Stor/agse (stor/ej, 45), n. [From store.] 

1. The act of depositing in a store or warehouse 
for safe keeping; or the safe keeping of goods in a 
warehouse. 

2. The price charged or paid for keeping goods 
in a store. ‘ 

Sto/rax,n. [Lat. & Fr. storax, styrax, Gr. cripat.] 
A fragrant resin resembling benzoin, and obtained 
from Styrax officinalis. It is of a reddish-brown 
color, soft and unctuous to the touch, but pliable and 
brittle. In medicine, it is used as an expectorant. 


Liquid storax, a fragrant, bitterish, honey-like sub-~ 


stance, which exudes from various plants, as the liquid- 
amber of the United States, differing from storax, and 
nese in medicine as an expectorant ; — called also liquid- 
amber. 


Store,n. [O.Fr. estoire, provisions, equipage, ficet, 
L. Lat. storia, storium, a certain quantity of athing, 
staurum, any necessity. Cf. A-S., Dan., Sw., & 
Icel. st6r, great, large, vast.] 

1. That which is accumulated or massed together; 

a source from which supplies may be drawn; hence, 
an abundance; a great quantity, or a great number. 
The ships are fraught with store of victuals. | Bacon. 


2. A place of deposit for large quantities; a store- 
house; a ware-house; a magazine. ; 

3. Hence, any place where goods are sold, wheth- 
er by wholesale or retail. 

4. (pl.) Articles, especially of food, accumulated 
for some specific object; supplies, as of provisions, 
arms, ammunition, and the like, for an army or a 
vessel; as, the stores of an army, of a ship, of a 
family, and the like. ‘ 


Jn store, in a state of accumulation; hence, in a state of 
readiness. ‘*I have better news in store for thee.” Shak. 
— To set store by, to value greatly. [Colloq.] 


Syn.—Fund; supply; abundance; plenty; accumu- 
lation; provision. —SToRE, SHOP. The English call the 
place where goods are sold (however large or splendid it 
may be) a shop, and confine the word store to its original 
meaning; viz., a warehouse or place where goods are 
stored. Our American application of the word store to all 
places, except the lowest, where goods are sold, marks a 
tendency to ‘scale upward” in the use of terms, which 
we have in common with the French, among whom 
boutique has, in like manner, given place to magasin as 
a place for the sale of goods. 

In his needy shop a tortoise hung, 
An alligator stuffed, and other skins 
Of ill-shaped fishes; and about his shelves 


A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shak, 
Sulphurous and nitrous foam, 

Concocted and adjusted, they reduced 

To blackest grain, and into store conveyed. Milton. 


Store, a. Accumulated; hoarded; laid up. pooes 
“Store treasure.” acon. 

Store, v.t, [imp. & p. p. STORED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STORING. . 

1. To collect as a reserved supply; to gather in 
quantities; to accumulate; to furnish; to supply; 
to replenish. ‘‘Her mind with thousand virtues 
stored,” Prior. 

Wise Plato said the world with men was stored. Denham. 


2. To stock or furnish against a future time; as, 
a garrison well stored with provisions. ‘‘ One hay- 
ing stored a pond of four acres with carp, tench, and 
other fish.” Hale. 
3. To deposit in a store, ware-house, or other 
building, for preservation ; to ware-house; as, to 
store goods. 
Store’-house, 7. 1. A building for keeping goods 
of any kind, especially provisions; a magazine; a 
repository ; a ware-house. 


Joseph opened all the store-houses, and sold unto the Egyp- 
jans. ‘en. xli. 56. 
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STORE-KEEPER > 


The Scripture of God is a store-house abounding with ines- 
timable treasures of wisdom and knowledge. Hooker. 


2. A great mass or quantity deposited or laid up. 


[Obs.] Spenser. 
Stdre’-keep/er, n. A man who has the care of a 
store. 


Store/-pay, n. Payment for goods or work in arti- 
cles from a store, instead of money;—a common 
usage in manufacturing towns and country stores. 

= LU: 8.) Bartlett. 

Stor’er,n. One who lays up or forms a store. 

Stdre’-rd0om, 7. Room in astore-house or repos- 
itory; a room in which articles are stored. 

Store’-ship, n. A vessel used to transport naval 
stores to a fleet, garrison, and the like. Simmonds. 

Sto/rey,n. See Story. 

Stor! Ze (Synop., § 130), 2. [Gr. cropyf, from orép- 
yew, to love.] Parental affection; tender love; that 
strong, instinctive affection, which animals have for 
their young. 

Sto/rvi-al, a. [From stor id Historical. [Obs.] 

St0/ried (std/rid), p. a. t rom story.] 

1. Told in a story. 

2. Having a history; interesting from the stories 
which pertain to it; venerable from the associations 
of the past. 

Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 


The trophied arches, storied halls, invade. Pope. 
Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? Gray. 


3. Furnished with, or having, stories ; — chiefly 

in composition; as, a two-storicd house. 
Sto’ri-er,n. A relater of stories; an historian. [ Obs.] 
Sto/ri-fy, v.¢. [From Eng. story and Lat. facere, 


to make.] To form or tell stories of or concerning; 
[ Obs.] 


to narrate or describe in story. 
Stork, n. [A-S. storc, 
D., Dan., & Sw. stork, 
Icel. storkr, O. H. Ger. 
storh, storah, N.H. Ger. 
storch.]  (Ornith.) A 
large wading bird with 
a long, straight, conical 
bill, allied to the heron. 
There are several spe- 
cies, which belong to 
the genus Ciconia (Ar- 
dea of Linneeus). 
St6rk’s/-bill, n. (Bot.) 
A plant of the genus Pe- 
largonium, allied to the 
geranium, the fruit of 
which has a beak resem- 
bling in form the bill of 
a stork. Loudon. 
Storm,n. [A-S8., L. Ger., D., Dan., & Sw. storm, 
Icel. stormr, O. & N. H. Ger. stwrm, from the root 
of stir, Prov. Ger. stiiren; whence It. stormo, Pr. 
estorn, O. Fr. estor, bustle, noise, fight, It. stormire, 
Pr. & O. Fr. estormir, to make a noise, to combat. ] 
1. A violent disturbance of the atmosphere, pro- 
ducing wind, rain, snow, hail, or thunder and light- 
ning; hence, often, a fall of rain or snow. 
Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea. Hemans. 
2. Hence, a violent agitation of human society; a 
civil, political, or domestic commotion ; sedition, 
insurrection, or war; clamor; tumult. 


White Stork (Ciconia alba). 


I will stir up in England some black storms. Shak. 
Her sister 
Began to scold and raise up such a storm. Shak. 


3. Violent calamity; tumultuous force; adversi- 
ty; distress. ‘‘A brave man struggling with the 
storms of fate.” Pope. 

4. (Mil.) A violent assault on a fortified place; a 
furious attempt of troops to enter and take a forti- 
fied place by scaling the walls, forcing the gates, 
and the like. 

t= Storm is often used in the formation of self-ex- 
plaining compounds; as, storm-menacing, storm-presag- 
ing, storm-proof, storm-tossed, storm-vexed, and the like. 


Magnetic storm, a violent and unusual disturbance of | Stdt, n. 


the earth’s magnetism over an extensive area, as shown 
by changes in the deviation of the needle and the inten- 
sity of the magnetic force. 

Syn.—Tempest ; violence ; agitation ; calamity. — 
Storm, Tempest. Storm is violent agitation, a commo- 
tion of the elements by wind, &c., but not necessarily im- 
plying the fall of any thing from the clouds. Hence, to 
call a mere fall of rain without wind a storm (though 
common in this country), is a departure from the true 
sense of the word. A tempest is one of those sudden and 
violent storms common on the coast of Italy, where the 
term originated, and is usually attended by deluge of rain, 
with lightning and thunder. 

Storms beat, and rolls the main; 


O, beat those storms, and roll the seas,in vain. Pope. 
What at first was called a ** gust,” the same 
Hath now a storm’s, anon a tempest’s name, Donne. 


Stérm, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STORMED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
STORMING.|] [A-S. styrman.] (Mil.) To assault; 
to attack and attempt to take by scaling the walls, 
forcing gates or breaches, and the like; as, to storm 
a fortified town. 

Storm, v. i. [A-S. styrman.] 1. To raise a tem- 
pest. Spenser. 

2. To blow with violence ; also, to rain, hail, 
snow, or the like, especially in a violent manner, or 
with high wind ; —used impersonally ; as, it storms. 
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3. To rage; to be in a violent agitation of pas- 
sion; to fume; as, the master storms. 
Stérm/-béat, a. Beaten, injured, or impaired by 


storms. Spenser. 
dtp stooge n. (Ornith.) The missel or missel- 
ird, 


Storm/-finch, n. (Ornith.) The storm-petrel. 

Storm/fal, a. Abounding with storms. 

Stoérm/ful-ness, n. The state of being stormful; 
abundance of storms. Coleridge. 

Storm/i-ness,n. The state of being stormy, or agi- 
tated by violent winds; tempestuousness; impetu- 
ousness. 

Storm/ing=-pir’ty,n. (Mil.) A party assigned to 
the duty of first entering the breach in storming a 
fortress. Campbell. 

Stdérm/less, a. Without storms. 

Stérm/-péit/rel, n. (Ornith.) A certain small sea- 
bird. See PETREL. 

Stérm/-sail, n. (Naut.) A coarse or strong sail 
used in gales of wind. 

Sa a. [compar. STORMIER; superl, STORMI- 
EST. 

1. Characterized by, or proceeding from, storm; 
agitated with furious winds ; boisterous; as, a 
stormy season; a stormy day or week. ‘‘ Beyond 
the stormy Hebrides.” Milton. 

2. Proceeding from violent agitation or fury; as, 
a stormy sound; stormy shocks. 

3. Violent; passionate; rough; as, stormy pas- 
sions. ‘* The stormy chiefs of a desert but extensive 
domain.” W. Scott. 

Storth’ing (stort/ing), n. [Norw. storting, from 
stor, great, and ting, court, court of justice, Dan. 
ting, thing.} The Parliament of Norway, elected 
once in three years, but holding annual sessions, 

Sto/’ry (20),7. [O. Fr. estore, estoire, histoire, It. 
istoria, storia, A-S. stér, O. H. Ger. stérja, from 
Lat. historia. See HistTory.] 

1. A narration or recital of that which has oc- 
curred ; relation of the past; history; a statement; 
arecord. ‘*One malcontent who did indeed get a 
name in story.” Barrow. ‘ Venice, with its unique 
city and its impressive story.” Zid. Rev. 

The four great monarchies make the subject of ancient 
story. Sir W. Temple. 

2. Especially, the relation of an incident or minor 
event; a short narrative; a tale. Addison. 

3. More especially, a fictitious narrative, less elab- 
orate than a novel; a short romance. 

4. A falsehood; as, to tella story. [Colloq.] 

Sto’ry,n. [Hither from store, a store-house, ware- 
house, or allied to stair, Ir. & Gael. staidhir, 
staighre.| A set of rooms on the same floor or 
level; aloft; a floor. [Written also storey. ] 


{=~ A story comprehends the distance from one floor 
to another; as, a story of nine or ten feet elevation. 
The spaces between floors are numbered Jn order, from 
below upward; as, the lower, second, or third story; a 
house of one story, of two stories, of five stories. 


Sto’ry,v.t. [imp. & p. p. STORIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STORYING.] [O. Fr. historier.] 
1. To tell in historical relation; to make the sub- 
ject of a story ortale; to narrate or describe in story. 
How worthy he is I will leave to appear hereafter, rather 
than story him in his own hearing. Shak. 
It is storied of the brazen colossus in Rhodes, that it was 
seventy cubits high. Wilkins. 
2. To range under one another, or in stories. 
(=> This word is rarely used, except in the past par- 
ticiple. See STORIED. 


St0/ry-book, ». A book containing pleasing nar- 
ratives, either true or false. 

Sto0/ry=-post, n. (Arch.) A vertical post used to 
support a floor or superincumbent wall. 

Sto0/ry-téller, n. [From story and ¢ell.] 

1. One who tells stories; a narrator of a series of 
incidents or fictitious tales; as, an amusing story- 
teller. 

2. An historian ;—in contempt. Swift. 

[A-8. stotte, a hack, jade, or worthless 
horse, Sw. stuf, a bull, Dan. stud, an ox.] 

1, Ahorse. [Obs.] 

2. A young bullock or steer. [,Scot.] 
Stdte,n. Thestoat. See STOAT. 
Stound, v.i. [Abbreviated from astound. Cf. Icel. 

stynia, stunda, A-S. stynan, Dan. sténne, Ger. stdh- 

nen, to groan.]| Tobe in pain or sorrow. [Obs.] 
Stound, p.a. Stunned. [0Obs.] See ASTOUND. 
Stound, n. [See supra.] [Obs.] 


Chaucer. 
W. Scott. 


1. A sudden, severe pain or grief. Spenser. 
2. Astonishment; amazement. Gay. 
3. Noise; uproar, Spenser. 


Stound, n. [A-S., Dan., Sw., & Icel. stund, O. 
Fries. stunde, stonde, D. stond, O. Sax. stunda, O. 
H. Ger. stunda, stunta, stunt, N. H. Ger. stunde.] 
Hour; time; season. [0Obs.] Gay. Fr 

Stound, n. [N. H. Ger. stande, 
stiinder, a tub, O. H. Ger. standa, 
from standan, to stand, O. Eng. 
stonde.] A vessel to put small beer 
in. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Steup (stoop), n. [See Sroop.] 

2 flagon; a vessel or measure “I> 
for liquids. [,Scot.] Jamieson, ‘iy 
2. (Eccl.) A basin for holy water 
at the entrance of Roman Catholic 





Stoup. (2). 


Stove, n. 





STRABISMDS 


churches, into which all who enter dip their fingers 
and cross themselves. Oxf. Gloss. 
Stour, n. [O. Fr. estour, estor, tumult, combat. 
See StorM.] A battle or tumult; encounter; pas- 
sion. [Obs.] ‘‘That wonts in every war like stour 


to win.” fairfax. 
Stout, a. [compar. stouTER; supert. STOUTEST. | 


[O. Fr. & Pr. estout, estot, bold, from L. Ger., Dan., 
& Sw. stolt, Icel. stoltr, O. Fries. stult, D. stout, O. 
& N.H. Ger. stolz, bold, stout, proud. | ; 
1. Strong; lusty; vigorous; robust. 
A stouter champion never handled sword, 
2. Bold; intrepid; valiant; brave. 
He lost the character of a bold, stout, magnanimous man. 


Shak. 


Clarendon. 
3. Big in stature; large; bulky. [Collog.] 
4. Proud; resolute; obstinate. 
The lords all stand to clear their cause, 
Most resolutely stout. Daniel. 


0 Stout is sometimes used in forming compounds of 
very obvious signification; as, stout-buwilt, stout-hearted, 
stout-made, and the like. 

Syn.—Srovurt, CorPutent. Stor, in our early wri- 
ters (as in the English Bible), was used chiefly or wholly 
in the sense of strong or bold; as, a stout champion; a 
stout heart; a stowt resistance, &c. At a later period it 
was used for thick-set or bulky; and more recently, es- 
pecially in England. the idea has been carried still fur- 
ther, so that Taylor says in his Synonyms. ‘The stowt 
man has the proportions of an ox; he is corpulent, fat, 
and fleshy in relation to his size.’ Few in America en- 
tirely drop the original sense of strong and bold; and 
many who have read Washington Irving's story of the 
‘Stout Gentleman,” never suspected that he was merely 
avery fat man. 

Stout, . A strong kind of beer. Swift. 

Stout/ly, adv. In astout manner; lustily; boldly; 
obstinately; as, he stoutly defended himself. 

Stout/ness, n. The condition of being stout; 
strength; robustness; bulkiness. 

Syn. — Strength; bulk; courage; force; valor: lusti- 
ness; brawniness; boldness; fortitude; stubbornness. 


[A-S. stofe, a stove, bath, Icel. stofa, a 

room, Sw. stufra, stuga, Dan. stue, D. stoof, O. D. 

stove, L. Ger. stove, stave, O. H. Ger. stupa, stuba, 

M. H. Ger. stobe, N. H. Ger, stube, L. Lat. stuba, 

whence It. stufa, Sp. & Pg. estufa, Pr. estuba, O. 

ee ene N. Fr. éiuve, a stove, bathing-room, hot- 
ouse. 

1. A house or room artificially warmed; a hot- 
house for plants. [Obs.] Bacon. Woodward. 

2. Especially, an apparatus, usually of iron, va- 
riously constructed, in which a fire is made for 
warming a room or house, or for culinary or other 
purposes. 

Cooking-stove, a stove with an oven, openings for pots, 
kettles, and the like, used for cooking. — Foot-stove, a 
small box with an iron pan, used for holding coals to 
warm the feet. — Franklin stove, a portable iron fire-place 
with open front, used chiefly for burning wood for warm- 
ing an apartment;—so called because invented by Dr. 
Franklin. 


Stove, v. t. 
STOVING. ] 
1. To keep warm, in a house or room, by artificial 
heat; as, to stove orange-trees and myrtles. [Obs.| 
acon. 

2. To heat as in a stove; as, to stove feathers. 

3. (Naut.) To heat for the purpose of making 
pliable; as, to stove bolt-ropes. [Obs.] Pepys. 

Stove, imp. of stave. See STAVE. 

Std/ver,n. [O. Fr. estover, estovoir, necessity, pro- 
visions. See ESTOVERS.] 

1. Fodder, and all kinds of provision for cattle. 

Where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatched with s/over them to keep. Shak, 

2. Stubble; also, the second growth of clover. 
[Prov. Eng. Wright. 

Stow, v. t. [imp. & p. p. STOWED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STOWING.| [D. stowwen, stuwen, Dan. stuve, Sw. 
stufva, M. H. Ger. stowwen, N. H. & L. Ger. stawen. 
Cf. A-S. stov, a place, a fixed place or mansion, Icel. 
& O. Fries. std.]} 

1. To place or arrange in a compact mass; to 
put in a suitable place or position; as, to stow bags, 
bales, or casks in a ship’s hold; to stow hay in a 
mow; to stow sheaves. 

2. To accumulate, or compactly arrange, any 
thing in; to fill, by packing closely; as, to stowa 
box, or the hold of a ship. 

Stow/age,n. 1. The act or operation of placing in 
a suitable position; or the suitable disposition of 
several things together. 

“2. Room for the reception of things to be re- 
posited, 

In every vessel, there is stowage for immense treasures. 

Addison. 

3. The state of being laid up; as, he desires to 
have the plate and jewels in safe stowage. 

4. Money paid for stowing goods. [fare.] 
Stra/bism, n. Strabismus. _ 
Stra-bis’/mus (Synop., § 130), . _[Fr. strabisme, 

It. strabismo, Sp. estrabismo, N. Lat. strabismus, 
Gr. orpaBiopés, from orpaBivew, to squint, from 
orpaBav, orpaGos, distorted, squinting, Lat. strabo, 
strabus, from Gr. orpégery, to twist, turn.) (Med.) 
An affection of one or both eyes, in which the 


[imp. & p. p. STOVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
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STRABOTOMY 


optic axes can not be directed to the same object; | 
squinting; the act or habit of looking asquint. 

Stra-bdt/o-my, n. [Gr. o7paGds, squinting, and 
roy, cutting, from répvecy, to cut.] (Surg.) The 
operation for the removal of squinting by the divis- 
ion of the muscle, or muscles, that distort the eye- 
ball. Dunglison. 

Strid/dle (strid/dl), v.%. [imp. & p.p. STRADDLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. STRADDLING.] [From the root of 
stride.| To part the legs wide; to stand or walk 
with the legs far apart. 

Strad/dle, v.t. To place one leg on one side and 
the other on the other side of; to stand or sit astride 
of; as, to straddle a fence or a horse. 

Strad/dle, n. 1. The act of standing, sitting, or 
walking, with the fect further apart than usual. 

2.. The position, or the distance between the feet, 
of one who straddles; as, a wide straddle. 

Strid/o-mét/rie-al, a. [It. strada, street or road, 
and Gr. pérpov, measure.] Of, or relating to, the 
measuring of streets or roads. 

Striig/ele (strig/gl), v.i. [imp. & p. p. STRAGGLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. STRAGGLING.] [From stray; Prov. 
Eng. strage.] 

1. To wander from the direct course or way; to 
rove; as, when troops are on the march, the men 
should not straggle. 

2. To wander at large without any certain direc- 
tion or object; to ramble. 

The wolf spied a straggling kid. LD’ Estrange. 

3. To escape or stretch beyond proper limits, as 
the branches of a plant; to spread divaricately; to 
shoot too far in growth. 

Trim off the small, superfluous branches on each side of the 
hedge that straggle out too far. Mortimer. 

4. To be dispersed or separated; to occur at in- 
tervals or apart from one another. ‘‘Straggling 
pistol-shots.” W. Scott. 


They came between Scylla and Charybdis and the strag- 
gling rocks. Raleigh. 


Strag’gler, n. 1. One who straggles, or departs 





from the direct or proper course; one who rambles 
without any settled direction. 

2. A vagabond; a wandering, shiftless fellow. 

3. Something that shoots beyond the rest, or too 
far; an exuberant growth. 

4. Something that stands alone or by itself. 
Strag’egling-ly, adv. Ina straggling manner. 
Strahl stetm (stril/stin),n. [Ger., from strahl, a 

beam, a ray, and stein,astone.] (Min.) Actinolite, 
See ACTINOLITE. Ure. 

Straight (strat),@. [compar. STRAIGHTER ; superl. 
STRAIGHTEST.| [A-S. streht, p. p. of streccan, to 
stretch, extend; strac, strdic, strec, straight, rigid, 
violent, brave, H. Ger. strack, L. Ger. & D. strak.] 
Right, in a mathematical sense; passing from one 
point to another by the nearest course; direct; not 
deviating or crooked; as, a straight line; a straight 
course; a straight piece of timber. 

Straight (strat),a. 1. Narrow; close; tight; as, a 
straight garment;—properly written strait. See 
STRAIT. 

2. (Bot.) Approximately straight; not much 
curved; as, straight ribs are such as pass from the 
base of a leaf to the apex, with a small curve. 

3. (Card-playing.) Of a regularly graduated val- 
ue, as the ace, king, queen, jack, and ten-spot, &c.; 
—a term used in the game of bluff. 

4. According with justice and rectitude; not de- 
viating from truth or fairness; upright. 

Straight (strat), adv. Immediately; directly; in 
the shortest time. 

I know thy generous temper well; 


Fling but the appearance of dishonor on it, 
It straight takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. 


Straight, v.¢. To straighten. [Rare.] 


_ The old gypsy set about arranging the dead body, compos- 
ing its limbs, and straighting the arms by its side. W. Scott. 
Straight/-arch (strat/-),n. (Arch.) A form of arch 
in which the intrados is straight, 
but with its joints drawn concen- 
trically, as in a common arch. 
Brande. 
Straight/-édge, n. A small 
board, or piece of metal, having 
one edge perfectly straight, used 
to ascertain whether a surface is 
exactly even. 
Straight/en (strat/n),v.t. [imp. & p. p. STRAIGHT- 
ENED; p. pr. & vb. n. STRAIGHTENING. ] 
1. To make straight; to reduce from a crooked to 
a straight form. 
2. To reduce to difficulties or distress. 
Straight/en (strat/n), v. t. To make narrow, 
tense, or close; to tighten; to straiten, See 
STRAITEN, 
Straight/en-er (strit/n-er), n. 
which, straightens. 
Straight/forth (strat’/), adv. 
forth; straightway. [Obs.] 
Straight/f6r-ward (strat/-), a. 
straight course; not deviating. 
Straight/for-ward_-ly (strat/-), adv. Ina straight- 
forward manner. 
Straight/for-ward-ness (strit/-), n. Direction 
in a straight course; undeviating rectitude, 
Straight/-joint (strat/-), a. (Arch.) Having straight 


Addison. 





Straight-arch. 


One who, or that 
Directly; hence- 


Proceeding in a 
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joints ; — said of a floor, the boards of which are so 
laid that the joints form a continued line transverse 
to the length of the boards themselves. Brande. 

Straight/-lined (strat/lind), a. Having straight 
lines. 

Straight/ly (strat/l¥), adv. [Ger. stracks. 
supra.| In aright line; not crookedly. 

Straight/’ly (strat/ly), adv. ‘Tightly ; closely; 
straitly. See STRAITLY. 

Straight’ness (strat/-), n. 
being straight; rectitude. 

Straight/ness (strat/nes), n. 
sion; tightness; straitness. 

Straight/-pight (strat/pit), a. Straight in form 
or upright in position; erect. [Obs.] Shak. 

Straight/way (strat/-), adv. Immediately; with- 
out loss of time; without delay. 

He took the damsel by the hand, and said to her, Talitha 
cumi.,.. And straightway the damsel arose. Mark v. 41, 42. 

Straight/ways (strat/-), adv. Straightway. [Obs.] 

Straik, nn. [See STRAKE and STREAK.|] The same 
as STRAKE, q. V. 

Strain,v.t. [imp.& p. p. STRAINED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STRAINING.] [O.Fr, straindre, estraindre, estrein- 
dre, N. Fr. étreindre, Pr. estrenher, It. strignere, 
stringere, Lat. stringere, to draw or bind tight. ] 

1. To draw with force; to extend with great 
effort; to stretch; as, to strain a rope; to strain 
the shrouds of a ship; to strain the cords of an in- 
strument. 

2. To put to the utmost strength; to exert to the 
utmost; as, men in desperate cases will strain 
themselves for relief. 

3. To injure in the muscles or joints, by causing 
to make too strong an effort; to harm by over- 
exertion; to injure by drawing or stretching; to 
sprain; as, to strain a horse by over-loading; to 
strain the wrist. 

Prudes decayed about may track, 
Strain their necks with looking back. Swift. 

4. To make tighter; to cause to bind closer. 
“To strain his fetters with a stricter care.” Dryden. 

5. To make uneasy or unnatural; to force; to 
constrain. : 

His mirth is forced and strained. Denham. 

6. To press or cause to pass through some porous 
substance; to purify, or separate from extraneous 
matter by filtration; to filter; as, to strain milk. 


See 


The quality or state of 


Narrowness; ten- 


Strain, v.7. 1. To make violent efforts. ‘Strain- 
ing with too weak a wing.” Pope. 
To build his fortune I will strain a little. Shak. 


2. To be filtered; as, water straining through 
sand becomes pure. 

Strain, n. 1. A violent effort; wndue or extreme 
tension, as of the limbs or muscles; over-exertion. 
‘““Whether any poet of our country since Shake- 
speare has exerted a greater variety of powers with 
less strain and less ostentation.” Landor. 

2. Especially, an injurious tension of the mus- 
cles, or hurtful over-exertion. 
3. A continued course of action; manner or style 
of conduct. ‘A strain of gallantry.” W. Scott. 
Such take too high a strain at first. Bacon. 
4. A prolonged musical note; a particular por- 
tion of a tune; especially, one with a peculiar inter- 
est or expression. 
Their heavenly harps a lower strain began. Dryden. 


5. The burden of a speech; the subject or theme 
of a poem or discourse ; manner of speaking or 
writing; style. ‘*The genius and strain of the 
book of Proverbs.” Tillotson. 

6. Turn; tendency; inborn disposition. 

Because heretics have a strain of madness, he applied her 
with some corporal chastisements. Hayward. 

7. [Cf. STRENE.] Race; generation ; descent. 
[ Obs. or rare. ] 

He is of a noble strain. 

8. Hereditary disposition. [Obs.] 

Intemperance and lust breed diseases, which, propagated, 
spoil the strain of a nation. Tillotson. 

9. Rank; character. [Obs.] Dryden. 

Strain/’a-ble, a. Capable of being strained. [ Obs.] 
Strain/er,n. 1. One who strains. 

2. That through which any liquid passes for puri- 

fication; an instrument for filtration. 
Straint, n. [O. Fr. estrainte, estreinte, N. Fr. 
étrainte. See supra.] The same as STRAIN, q. v. 
Obs.] Spenser. 
Strait (strat),a. [compar. STRAITER; superl. STRAIT- 
EST.] [O. Fr. estreit, estroit, stroit, N. Fr. étroit, 
Pr. estreit, Sp. estrecho, It. stretto, from Lat. stric- 
tus, drawn together, close, tight, p. p. of stringere, 
to draw tight. See STRAIN.] 

1. Narrow; close; not broad. 

Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth 
unto life, and few there be that find it. Matt. vii. 14. 


2. Close; intimate; as, a strait degree of favor. 


Shak. 


[fare.] Sidney. 
3. Strict; rigorous. [Obds.] 
He now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts and some strait decrees. Shak. 
4. Difficult; distressful. ‘‘To make your strait 


circumstances yet straiter.” Seeker. 
5. Straight; not crooked. [Obs. and improper.] 
Strait, n.; pl. sTRAITS. [L. Lat. strictum, a nar- 


row way, a mountain defile. See supra.] 











STRAND 


1. (Geog.) A narrow pass or passage, either in 
a mountain or in the ocean, between continents or 
other portions of land; as, the straits of Gibral- 
tar; the straits of Magellan; the straits of Dover; 
— chiefly used in the plural. & . 

We stood directly through a large outlet which poe a 
strait, though it be fifteen miles broad. Foe. 

2. Distress; difficulty ; distressing necessity. 
[Formerly written also streight.]} 

Let no man, who owns a Providence, become desperate un- 
der any calamity or strait whatsoever. South. 


Ulysses made use of the pretense of natural infirmity to 
conceal the straits he was in at that time in his thoughts. 


Broome. 
Strait, v.¢. To put to difficulties. [Obs.] Shak. 
Strait/en (strat/n), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. STRAITENED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. STRAITENING. ] 
1. To make strait; to narrow; to confine. ‘In 
narrow circuit, straitened by a foe.” Milton. 
Waters, when straitened, as at the falls of bridges, give a 
roaring noise. Bacon. 
2. To make tense or tight. ‘‘Gasps as they 
straiten at each end the cord.” Pope. 
3. To distress; to perplex; to press with poverty 
or other necessity ; as, a man straitened in his cir- 
cumstances. 
Strait/-hind/ed, a. [From strait and hand.] Par- 
simonious; sparing; niggardly. [Rare.] 
Strait/-hand/ed-ness, n. The quality of being 
strait-handed; niggardliness; parsimony. [fare.] 
Strait/-jack/et, n. A strait-waistcoat. ; 
Strait/-laged (-last), a. 1. Bound tightly with stays. 
‘We have few well-shaped that are strait-laced. Locke. 


.2. Restricted; stiff; constrained. [Rare.] Fuller. 
3. Rigid in opinion; strict in manners or morals. 
Strait/ly, adv. In a strait manner; narrowly ; 
closely; strictly; rigorously; intimately. 
Strait/mess, n. The state or quality of hong strait ; 
narrowness; strictness; rigor; distress; difficulty ; 
want; scarcity ; as, the straitness of a place; stratt- 
ness of mind; straitness of circumstances. 
Strait/-waist/edat, n. <A dress, made of strong 
materials, used for restraining maniacs, or those 
laboring under violent delirium, and haying long 
sleeves which are tied behind the back, so that the 
arms can not be extricated from them. Dunglison. 
Strake, imp. of strike. [Obs.] See STRIKE. 
Strake,n. [See StREAK.] 1. A streak. [OQbs.] 

2. A narrow board. [0bs.] 

3. An iron band by which the felloes of a wheel 
are secured to each other, being not continuous, as 
the tire is, but in separate pieces. ; 

4. (Ship-building.) A continuous range of planks 
on the bottom or sides of a vessel, reaching from 
the stem to the stern; a streak, Totten. — 

{= The planks or plates next the keel are called the 
garboard strakes; the next are called the bilge strakes; 
the next, the wales ; and the upper parts of the sides are 
called the shear strakes. 


Stram, v.i. [L. Ger. strammen, Dan. stramme, to 
strain, straiten, stretch, fr. L. Ger. & Sw. stramm, 
D. & Dan. stram, H. Ger. straff, strained, stretched, 
tight. 

1. ‘to spread out the limbs; to walk with long, un- 
graceful strides. [Low.] 

2.To spring or recoil with violence. Fae Eng.) 

Stram, v. ¢t. To dash down violently; to beat. 
[Prov. Eng.] Fatliweill. 

Stram/ash, v. ¢. [Cf. It. stramazzare, to knock 
down, from mazza, a club, mace; O. Fr. estrama- 
gon, a two-edged sword.] To strike, beat, or bang; 
to break; to destroy. [ Prov. and vulgar Eng.) 

Straim/ash, n. A turmoil; a broil. [Scot.] 

Strim/a-zoun,n. A direct descending blow with 
the edge of asword. [Obs.] 

Stra-min/e-otis, a. [fare.] [Lat. stramineus, fr. 
stramen, straw, from sternere, stratum, to spread 
out, to strew. | 

1. Strawy; consisting of straw. 

2. Chaffy; like straw; straw-colored. 
Stra-m0/ni-iim, n. [N. Lat. . \ 
stramonium, Fr. stramoine, 
It. stramonio, Sp. estramo- 
nio, Russ. durman.| ( Bot.) 
A plant (Datura stramoni- 
um) having rank leaves, and 
large trumpet-shaped flow- 
ers ;— called also Jamestown 
weed, and thorn-apple. It 
has poisonous properties, 
and-is used in medicine as a 

narcotic. 

Strim/o-nfy, n. ( Bot.) Stra- 
monium. 
Strand, 7. [A-S., Ger., D., 
Dan., & Sw. strand, Icel. 

strond, strind.} 

1. The shore or beach of ‘ 
the sea or ocean, or of a large lake, and rarely of a 
navigable river. 

2. One of the twists or parts of which a rope is 
composed. 

Strand, v. t. [imp. & p. p. STRANDED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. STRANDING. | 

1. To drive or run aground on a shore or strand, 
as a ship. 

2. To break one of the strands of, as a rope. 


Robinson, 
Burton. 





y Stramonium. 
Leaf, Flower, and Fruit, 
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STRAND 


Striund, v.i. To drift or be driven on shore; to run 
aground; as, aship strands at high water. 
Gtrang, a. Strong. [ Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
Strange, a. [compar. STRANGER; superl. STRAN- 
GEsT.| [O. Fr. estrange, N. Fr. étrange, Pr. es- 
tranh, Sp. estrano, It. estranco, estranio, stranio, 
rom Lat. extraneus, that is without, exter- 


1. Belonging to another country; foreign. 

I do not contemn the knowledge of strange and divers 
tongues. scham. 

2. Not domestic; belonging to other persons. 

So she, impatient her own faults to see, i 

Turns from herself, and in strange things delights. Davies. 

3. Not before known, heard, or seen; new. 


This made David to admire the law of God at that strange 
rate. tllotson. 


4. Not according to the common way; odd; unu- 
sual; irregular. 
He’s strange and peevish. Shak. 
5. Causing surprise; exciting curiosity; wonder- 
ful. 
Sated at length, erelong I might perceive 


Strange alteration in me. Milton. 
6. Backward; slow. [Obs.] 
Who, loving the effect, would not be strange 
In favoring the cause, Beau. & Fl. 


‘a te Strange is sometimes uttered by way of exclama- 
on. 

Strange ! what extremes should thus preserve the snow 

_ High on the Alps, or in deep caves below. Waller. 

Strange sail (Naut.), an unknown vessel. 

Syn.—Foreign ; new; outlandish ; wonderful ; as- 
tonishing ; marvelous ; unusual ; odd ; uncommon ; ir- 
regular; queer; eccentric; particular. 


Strange, v.t. To alienate; toestrange. [Obs.] 

Strange, v.i. [Obs.] 1. To wonder; to be as- 
tonished. Glanville. 

2. To be estranged or alienated. 

Strange/ly, adv. 1. With some relation to foreign- 
ers ; foreign-wise ; in a foreign place; at or to a dis- 
tance. 

I do in justice charge thee 
That thou commend it strangely to some place 
Where chance may nurse or end it. Shak. 

2. In a strange manner; in a manner or degree to 
excite surprise or wonder; wonderfully. 

How strangely active are the arts of peace! Dryden. 

It would strangely delight you to see with what spirit he 
converses. Law. 

Strange/ness, n. 1. The condition of being 
strange; foreignness. 

If I will obey the gospel, no distance of place, no strange- 
ness of country, can make any manastrangertome. Sprat. 

2. Distance in behavior; reserve; coldness; for- 
bidding manner. 

Will you not observe 
The strangeness of his altered countenance? Shak, 

3. Remoteness from common manners or notions; 

uncouthness. 
Men worthier than himself 
Here tend the savage strangeness he puts on. Shak. 

4. Alienation of mind; estrangement; mutual 
dislike. 

This might seem a means to continue a strangeness between 
the two nations. Bacon. 

5. The power of exciting surprise and wonder; 
uncommonness that raises wonder by novelty ; won- 
derfulness. 

This raised greater tumults in the hearts of men than the 
strangeness and seeming unreasonableness of all the former 
articles. South. 

Stran/Ser,n. [0. Fr. estranger, estrangier, N. Fr. 
étranger, Pr. estrangier, Sp. extrangero, It. stra- 
niere, straniero. See STRANGE. ] 

1. One who is strange; as, (a.) One who comes 
from a foreign land; a foreigner. 

Tam a most poor woman and a stranger, 

Born out of your dominions. Shak, 
(b.) One whose home is at a distance from the place 
where he is, but inthesame country. (c.) One who 


is unknown or unacquainted; as, the gentleman is | 


a stranger to me. 


My child is yet a stranger to the world. Shak. 
I was no stranger to the original. Dryden. 
2. A guest; a visitor. Afilton. 


3. One not admitted to any communication, fel- 
lowship, or acquaintance, 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And strangers to the sun yet ripen here. Granville. 
4. (Law.) One not privy or party to an act, con- 
tract, or title; a mere intruder or intermeddler; 
one who interferes without right ; as, actual pos- 
session of land gives a good title against a stranger 
having no title; as to strangers, a mortgage is con- 
sidered merely as a pledge; against a mere intru- 
der, or stranger having no title to the land; a mere 
stranger to the levy. 
Strtin’/ger, v.t. To estrange; to alienate. [Obs.] 
Stran/gle (string/gl), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. STRAN- 
GLED ; p. pr. & vb. n. STRANGLING. ] (O. Fr. 
estrangler, N. Fr. ctrangler, Pr. stranglar, estran- 
giar: estrangolar, Sp.& Pg. estrangular, It. strango- 
are, Lat. strangulare, Gr. orpayyadq, orpayyani- 
Sew, from orpayyadn, a halter, from orpdyyety, to 
draw or bind tight, to squeeze, Lat. stringerc.] 
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1. To destroy the life of by stopping respiration ; 
to suffocate; to choke. 

Our Saxon ancestors compelled the adulteress to strangle 
herself. Ayliffe. 

2. To hinder from birth or appearance; to sup- 
press. 

“Tobe p nm. The act of strangling; strangulation. 

gle-a-ble (string/’gl-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being strangled. [Rare. Ld, Chesterfield. 

Stran/’/gler,n. One who strangles. 

Stran/eles (string/giz), n. (Far.) A tumor or swell- 
ing in a horse’s throat. 

Stran/gu-la/ted,a. 1. (Swrg.) Having the circula- 
tion stopped in any part by compression. 

2. (Bot.) Contracted and expanded irregularly. 

Strangulated hernia, a hernia so compressed as to ob- 
struct the circulation in the part, and cause dangerous 
symptoms. 

Stran/gu-la/tion, ». ([Fr. strangulation, Sp. 
estrangulacion, It. strangulazione, Lat. strangula- 
tio. See supra.] 

1. The act of strangling; the act of destroying 
life by stopping respiration; suffocation. Wiseman. 

2. (Med.) Inordinate compression or constriction, 
as of the throat in hysterics, or 80 as to cause a sus- 
pension of the circulation, as in cases of hernia. 

Stran-gii/ri-otts, a. [Lat. stranguriosus.| Labor- 
ing under strangury; of the nature of strangury; 
denoting the pain of strangury. Cheyne. 

Stran/gu-ry (string’/gu-ry), n. [Fr. strangurie, Sp. 
estrangurria, estangurria, Pr., It., & Lat. strangu- 
ria, Gr. orpayyovpia, from orpayt, orpayyos, a drop, 
and ovpety, to make water, ovpoy, ened 

1. (Med.) A painful discharge of urine, drop by 
drop, by spasmodic muscular contraction, 

2. (Bot.) A swelling or other disease in a plant, 
occasioned by a ligature fastened tightly about it. 
Strap, n. [A-S. stropp, D. strop, Dan. stroppe, Sw. 
stropp, Ger. strippe, striippe, struppe, strupp, 
stropp, Lat. stroppus, struppus, Gr. orpépos, from 

orpédety, to twist. Cf. STROP.] 

1. A long, narrow slip of cloth, leather, or other 
material, of various forms and for various uses; as, 
the strap of a shoe or boot; straps for fastening 
trunks or other baggage, for stretching limbs in 
surgery, and the like. 

2. A piece of leather, or strip of wood covered 
with a suitable material, prepared for sharpening a 
razor; astrop. 

3. (Bot.) (a.) The flat part of the corollain ligulate 
florets, as those of the white outside circle in the 
daisy. (6.) The leaf, exclusive of its sheath, in 
some grasses. 

4. (Carp.) An iron plate for connecting two or 
more timbers, to which it is screwed by bolts. 

5. (Mach.) A band or strip of metal, usually 
curved, to clasp and hold other eae as, beam- 
strap, spring-strup, &c.; especially, the U-shaped 
part of a strap-head which clasps and holds the 
brasses. [See Illust. of Spring.) 

6. (Naut.) A piece of rope formed into a circle, 
used to retain a block inits position. Totten. 

Strap,v.t. [imp. & p. p. STRAPPED (strapt); p.pr. 
& vb. n. STRAPPING. | 

1. To beat or chastise with a strap. 

2. To fasten or bind with a strap. 

3. To sharpen by rubbing on a strap, or strop, as 
a razor. 

Strap’-héad, n. (Mach.) 
at ne end of a connecting-rod. 
ter. 

Strap-pa/do, n. [It. strappata, a pull, the strap- 
pado, from strappare, to pull, Proy. Ger. strapfen ; 
O. Sp. estrapada, Fr. estrapade, O. Vr. strapade.] 
A military punishment formerly practiced, which 
consisted in drawing an offender to the top of a 
beam, and letting him fall, by which means a limb 


Obs. 
Strain 


A journal-box formed 
[See Lllust. of Cot- 


was sometimes dislocated. Shak. 
Strap-pa/do, v. ¢. To punish or torture by the 
strappado. Milton. 


Strap/per,». 1. One who uses a strap. 
2. Something unusually large; a person of un- 
common size. [ Low. 
Strip’ping,a. Tall; lusty; as,a strapping fellow. 
Strip/’ple, v.¢. To hold or bind as witha strap; to 
entangle. [Obs.] 
And the reins 


Strappled his fellows. 
Strip/-shaped (-shapt), a. (Dot.) 
a strap; ligulate. , 
Strap/-work (-wirk), n. (Arch.) A peculiar kind 
of ornament adopted in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries (especially in Flanders and Germany), as 
a general decorative enrichment, and which con- 
sisted of a narrow fillet or band folded, crossed, 
and interlaced. Fairholt. 
Striiss, mn. [From the name of its German inventor ; 
Fr. stras.] A colorless glass, which is the base of 
all artificial gems, and consists chiefly of silex, 
potash, borax, and oxide of lead. Ure. 
Stra/ta, n.; pl. of stratum. See STRATUM. 
Strat/a-Sem,n. [Fr. stratageme, eke estratagema, 
It. stratagemma, Lat. strategema, Gr. stparnynpa, 
from crparnyeiv, to be leader of an army, from 
orparnyos. See STRATEGUS. | 
1. An artifice, particularly in war; a plan or 
scheme for deceiving an enemy. 


Chapman. 


Shaped like 


~ 
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2. A trick by which some advantage is intended 

to be obtained; any artifice. 
Those oft are stratagems which errors seem. 
Strat/a-Zém/ie-al, a. 
artifice. [Rare.] 
Strat/a-rith’me-try, n. [Gr. crparés, army, dpid- 
Hos, number, and pérpov, measure.] The art of 
drawing up an army, or any given number of men, 
in any geometrical figure, or of estimating or ex- 
pressing the number of men in such a figure. 
Strit/e £ét/ies, n. sing. (Mil.) The science of 
military movement; generalship. [Sec Note under 
MATHEMATICS. ] 
Stra-_té/gie (Synop., §180),a. [Fr. stratégique, 
Stra-té/gie-al Sp. estrategico, It. strategico, Gr. 
orparnytkos.] Pertaining to strategy; effected by 
artifice. 

Strategic line, a line joining strategic points. — Strate- 
gic point, any point or region in the theater of warlike 
operations which affords to its possessor an advantage 
over his opponent. It may be a whole province. 


Stra-tée/gie-al-ly, adv. Ina strategic manner. 

Strat/e-gist, mn. [Fr. stratégiste.] One skilled in 
strategy, or the science of directing great military 
movements. 

Stra-té! gus,n.; pl. STRA-TE/GI. [Lat., Gr. orparn- 
y6s, from orpards, an army, and ayevv, to lead; Fr. 
strategue, stratége, It. stratego.} An Athenian 
general officer. 

Strat/e-gy,n. [Fr. stratégie, Sp. estrategia, It. & 
Lat. strategia, Gr. orparnyia. See STRATEGUS.] 
The science of military command, or the science of 
directing great military movements; generalship. 

Strath, n. [Gael. srath, Ir. srath, sratha, W. 
ystrad. Cf. STREET.] A valley of considerable 
size, through which a river runs. [Scot. 

Strath’/spey, n. [Denominated from the county 
os ee in Scotland, as having been first used 
there. 

1. A lively dance of the Scotch. 

2. A lively tune, written usually in common time, 
originally used in the dance so called. Moore. 

Strat/i-fi-ea/tion, n. [Fr. stratification, Sp. estra- 
tificacion, It. stratificazione. ] 

1. The state of being formed into layers in the 
earth. 

2. The act of laying in strata. 

3. The process of being arranged in strata or 
layers. 

Strat/iform, a. [Fr. stratiforme, from Lat. stra- 
tum and forma, form.] Having the form of strata. 

Stratify, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STRATIFIED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. STRATIFYING.] [Fr. stratifier, Sp. estra- 
tificar, It. stratificare, from Lat. stratum and facere, 
to pe 

1. To form or deposit in layers, as substances in 
the earth. 

2. To lay in strata. 
Strat/i-graph/ie-al, a. 
[Fr. stratographique. } 

1. (Geol.) Pertaining to the order or arrangement 
of strata; as, stratigraphical evidence, 

2. (Mil.) Pertaining to stratography. Sedgwick. 

Strat/i-graph/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina stratigraphical 
manner. 

Stra-toe/ra-cy,n. [Fr.stratocracie, from Gr. orpa- 
T6s, an army, and xpareiv, to be strong, to rule, from 
xoaros, strength.] A military government; govern- 
ment by military chiefs and an army. Guthrie. 

Stra-tog/ra-phy, 7. [Fr. stratographie, from Gr. 
oTparés, an army, and ypapewv, to write.] Descrip- 
tion of an army, or what belongs to an army. 

Stra-toén/ie,a. [Gr.crparés,anarmy.] Of, or per- 
taining to, an army. 

Stra-todt/ie, a. [See supra.] Warlike; military. 

Stra/tum, n.; Eng. pl. STRA/TUMS; Lat. pl. STRA/- 
TA. The latter is more common. [Lat., from ster- 
nere, stratum, to spread.] 

1. (Geol.) A bed of earth or rock of any kind, 
formed by natural causes, and consisting usually of 
a series of layers. Dana. 

2. A bed or layer artificially made. 

Stra’tus,n. ([Lat. stratus, aspreading out, scatter- 
ing, from sternere, stratum, to spread.] (Meteor.) 
A form of clouds in which they are arranged in a 
horizontal band or layer;—a term originally pro- 
posed by Howard in his classification of clouds. 
See CLOUD. Olmsted. 

Straught, p.p. of stretch, for stretched. [Obs.] 

Straw, n. [A-S. straw, streaw, streow, strewu, streu, 
stred, from the root of strew; O. Sax. stro, O. Fries. 
stre, D. stroo, Icel. stra, Dan. straa, Sw. stra, O. 
H. Ger. strao, stré, N. H. Ger. stroh. Cf. Lat. stra- 
men, stramentum, straw, from sternere, stratum, to 
spread, strew.] 

1. The stalk or stem of certain species of grain, 
pulse, &c., chiefly of wheat, rye, oats, barley, more 
rarely of buckwheat, and peas. 

{7 When used of single stalks, it admits of a plural. 

2. The stalks of certain species of grain when cut, 
and after being thrashed; as, a bundle, or a load, 
of straw. 

{2 In this sense, the word admits not the plural 
number. 

3. Any thing proverbially worthless; the least 
possible thing. 


Pope. 
Containing stratagem or 


[Better stratographical.] 
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Mine by military law, 
Of which I will not bate one straw. Hudibras. 
{= Straw is often used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds ; as, straw-built, straw-colored, 
straw-crowned, straw-roofed, straw-stuffed, and the like. 
Man of straw, an image of straw, &c., resembling a 
man; hence. an imaginary person; as, to contend with a 
man of straw.— Straw bail, worthless bail, as being 
given by irresponsible persons. — To be in the straw, to be 
brought to bed, as a pregnant woman, beds having been 
formerly made of, or stuffed with, straw. 


Straw, v.¢. Tospread or scatter. [Obs.] See STREW 
and STROW. 
Straw/’ber-ry, n. [From 
straw and berry: A-S8. 
strawberie, streawberige. | 
(Bot.) A plant and its. 
fruit of the genus Fraga- 
ria. Itis highly esteemed 
for the edible fragrant 
fruit, of which there are 
many varieties. The Amer- 
ican strawberry is /. Vir- 
giniana ; the European, J. 
vesca. 
Straw/ber-ry-bush, 2. 
(Bot.) An American bush 
(Euonymus Americana), 
allied to the purine ere 
ee ne Cae Leaf, Flower, and Fruit. 
Straw’ber-ry-pear, n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Cactus (C. triangularis) which 
grows in the West Indies, and bears 
a fruit whose flavor is sweetish, 
slightly acid, pleasant, and cooling. 
Loudon. 
Straw’ber-ry-to-ma/to (or -to- 
mii/to), n. (Bot.) A plant (Physalis 
Alkekengt) and its fruit ; — called 
also, in common with another spe- 
cies (P. viscosa), ground-cherry, and 
winter-cherry. Both are cultivated 





Strawberry. 





for their fruit, which makesadelicate — gtrawberry- 
sweetmeat. The fruit grows envel- pear. 
oped in an inflated calyx, and is of 

the size of a small cherry. Darlington. 


Straw/ber-ry-tree, n. (Bot.) A small tree (Ar- 
butus unedo), having fruit resembling that of the 
strawberry. It is a native of the Levant, but has 
been introduced into England. Lee. Miller. 

Straw/’-edlor (-ktl/ur), n. The color of dry 
straw; a delicate, yellowish color, 

Straw/-etit/ter, nm. An instrument to cut straw 


for fodder. 
Straw/-drain, n. <A drain filled with straw. 
Straw/-plait,n. A strip formed by plaiting wheat- 
straw, and used for making hats and bonnets, and 
other kinds of work. 
Straw’/-worm (-wirm), 2. A worm bred in straw. 
Straw/y,a. Pertaining to, made of, or like, straw; 
consisting of straw; resembling straw. Boyle. 
Stray, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SYRAYED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STRAYING.] [O. Fr. estrayer, to stray, Pr. estra- 
guar, It. stravagare, L. Lat. extravagare, from 
Lat. extra, on the outside, without, and vagare, 
vagert, to strollabout, toramble. See EstTrRAyY and 
EXTRAVAGATE. ] 
1. To wander, as from a direct course; to deviate, 
or go out of the way. 
Thames among the wanton valleys strays. Denham. 


2. To wander from company, or from the proper 
limits; to rove at large. 
A sheep doth very often stray. Shak. 


3. To wander from the path of duty or rectitude; 
to err; to deviate; to rove. 
We have erred and strayed. Com. Prayer. 
Bye ne deviate; err; swerve; rove; ramble; de- 
part. 

Stray, v.t. To cause to stray; to mislead. [Obs.] 

Stray,a. Having gone astray; strayed; wandering; 
as, a Stray horse or sheep. [Colloq.] 

Stray,n. 1. Any domestic animal that has left an 
inclosure or its proper place and company, and 
wanders at large, or is lost; an estray. 

Seeing him wander about, I took him up for astray. Dryden. 


2. The act of wandering. [Rare.] Shak. 
Stray’er,n. One who strays; a wanderer. 
Stréak, n. [A-S. strica, a line, stroke, course, 

from strican, to go, O. H. Ger. strichan, N. H. Ger. 
streichen; L. Ger. & D. streek, Goth. striks, Icel. 
strik, Sw. strek, Dan. streg, O. H. Ger. strih, N. H. 
Ger. strich.] 
1. A line or long mark, of a different color from 
the ground; astripe. 
What mean those colored streaksin heaven? Milton. 


2. (Ship-building.) A uniform range of planks 
on the side or bottom, reaching from the stem to 
the stern; astrake. Totten. 

3. (Min.) The color and appearance presented by 
the surface of a mineral when scratched, Dana. 

Stréak, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STREAKED (streekt); p. 
pr. & vb. n. STREAKING. } 

1. To form streaks or stripes in; to stripe; to 
variegate with lines of a different color, or of dif- 
ferent colors. ‘‘A mule admirably streaked and 
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dappled with white and black.” Sandys. “ Now 
streaked and glowing with the morning red.” Prior. 

2. To stretch; to extend. [0bs.] 

Down 
He rushed, and streaked him. Chapman. 

3. To lay out, asa dead body. [Prov. Eng.] 

Stréak, v.i. [A-S. strican, to go, N. H. Ger. stret- 
chen, to pass, rush, run. See supra.] ‘To run 
swiftly ;— hence the vulgar expression, to streak 
it, that is, to run swiftly. 

Stréaked (streekt, or streek/ed, 60), a. Marked or 
variegated with stripes of a different color. 

Stréak’y, a. Having streaks; striped; variegated 
with lines of a different color. 

Stréam, n.. [A-S. stredm, O. Fries. stram, O. Sax. 
& N.H. Ger. strom, D. stroom, Dan. & Sw. strém, 
Icel. straumr, O. H. Ger. stroum.] 

1. Acurrent of water or other fluid; a liquid sub- 
stance flowing in a line or course, either on the 
earth, as a river or brook, or from a vessel or other 
reservoir or fountain; specifically, (a@.) A current of 
water in the ocean; as, the Gulf Stream. (b.) A 
current of melted metal or other substance; as, a 
stream of lead or iron flowing from a furnace; a 
stream of lava from a voleano, (c.) A current or 
flow of air or gas. 

2. An issuing in beams or rays, as of light. 

3. Any thing issuing from a source, and moving 
with a continued succession of parts; as, a stream 
of words; a stream of sand. ‘‘ A stream of benef- 
ieencey? Atterbury. 

4. A continued current or course; as, a stream of 
weather. [Obs.] ‘‘The stream of his life.” Shak. 

5. Current; drift; tendency; series of tending or 
moving causes; as, the stream of opinions or man- 
ners. 

Syn.—Current; flow; rush; tide; course. — STREAM, 
CurRENT. Current gives us but a single idea, that of 
running ; stream adds the idea of this onward flow being 
the result of some uniform force; hence, we speak of a 
shifting cwrrent and a steady stream. The stream of the 
Mississippi rolls on with increasing force; but where it 
is most rapid there are reflex currents on the side which 
run in a contrary direction. 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know’st, being stopped, impatiently doth rage; 

But when his fair course is not hindered, 

He makes sweet music with the enameled stones. Shak. 
O, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great example, as thou art my theme! 

Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full. Denham. 

Stréam, v.i. [imp. & p. p. STREAMED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. STREAMING.] [A-S. streamian, Ger. stré- 
men. | 

1. To issue in a stream; to flow in a current, asa 
fluid or whatever resembles fluids. ‘‘ Beneath the 
banks where rivers stream.” Milton. 

2. To pour out or emit an abundant stream, as of 
tears. ‘Grateful Greece with streaming eyes.” 

Pope. 

3. To issue or go forth in streaks or rays; to 
radiate. 

From opening skies my streaming glories shine. Pope. 


4. To extend; to stretch in a long line; as, a flag 
streaming in the wind. 

Stréam, v. t. 1. To send forth in a current or 
stream; to cause to flow; to pour. 

It may so please that she at length will stream 
Some dew of grace into my withered heart. Spenser. 
2. To mark with colors or embroidery in long 
tracts. 
The herald’s mantle is streamed with gold. Bacon. 
To stream the buoy (Naui.), to let the buoy fall from 
the vessel into the water before dropping the anchor. 

Stréam/-ineh/or, n. (Naut.) An anchor lighter 
than the bower, and heavier than the kedge, and 
used chiefly in warping or mooring in a river or 
like place. Totten. 

Stréam/-ea/ble, n. (Naut.) The cable attached to 
a stream-anchor. 

Stréam/er,n. 1. An ensign or flag; apennon or 
flag, especially when long and narrow, extended or 
flowing in the wind. 

Brave Rupert from afar appears, 
Whose waving streamers the glad generalknows. Dryden. 
2. A stream or column of light shooting upward 
from the horizon, constituting one of the forms of 
the Aurora Borealis. 
Stréam/ful, a. Abounding in streams, or in water. 


‘The streamful tide.” Drayton. 
Stréam/-ic¢e, n. A continued ridge of pieces of 
ice, running in a particular direction. Stmmonds. 


A small stream; arivulet; a rill. 

Stréam/-tin, n. Particles or masses of tin-ore 
found in alluvial ground. Brande. 

Stréam/-works (-wiirks), n. pl. (Cornish Mining.) 
Alluvial deposits of tin-ore, usually worked in the 
open air, by means of a stream of water. Ure. 

Stréam/y,a. 1. Abounding with streams or run- 
ning water. 


Stréam ‘let, n. 


Arcadia, 
However streamy now, adust and dry, 


Denied the goddess water. Prior. 
2. Flowing with a current or stream. 
His nodding helm emits a streamy ray. Pope. 


Streek, v. ¢. [A-S. streccan, Ger. strecken, to 
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stretch. See StreTeH.) To lay out as a dead 

body; to streak. [Obs.] See STREAK. , 
Street, n. [A-S8. strxt, O. Fries. strefe, O. Sax. 

strata, L. Ger. strate, D. straat, Icel.. strdati, Dan. 


stride, Sw. strat, O. H. Ger. strdza, N. H. Ger. 


strasze, It. strada, Pr., Sp., & Pg. estrada, O. Fr. 
estrée, strae, Ir. & Gael. sraid, W. ystryd, ystrad, 
L. Lat. strata (sc. via), a paved way, from Lat. 
sternere, stratum, to spread, pave, viam sternere 
Silice, saxo, lapide, to pave.] A paved way orroad; 
a city road; hence, a main way, in distinction from 
a lane or alley. ‘*At home or through the high 
streets passing.” Milton. 

Street-door, the door of a house or any building front- 
ing or opening upon the street. 


Syn.—Road; way. See Roap. 


Street’-walk/er (-wawk/-), x. [From street and 
walk.] A common prostitute who offers herself to 
sale in the streets. 

Street’/-ward, n. An officer having the care of the 
streets. [Written also stretward.] Cowell. 

Streight (strat), m. See STRAIT. 

Streight, adv. Strictly. [Obs.] See Srrarr. 

Strel/itz (strél/its), nm. [Russ. strieliétz, a shooter, 
archer, from strield, an arrow, from Slay. strieliti, to 
shoot.] A soldier of the ancient Muscovite militia. 

Stre-litz'i-a (-lits/-),n. (Bot.) A genus of plants 
found at the Cape of Good Hope, having rigid, 
glaucous leaves, and singularly irregular flowers of 
a yellow, blue, or white color. Baird. 

Stréne,n. [A-S. strynd, stock, breed, stredn, power, 
gain, from strynan, strednan, to acquire, breed, O. 
H. Ger. striunan, to gain, Proy. Ger. streunen. Cf. 
STRAIN.] Race; offspring. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Stréngth,n. [A-S. strengdhu, strengdho, strengdh, 
from strenge, strong. See STRONG. ‘ : 

1. The quality or state of being strong; ability to 
do or bear ; capacity for exertion or endurance, 
whether physical, intellectual, or moral: force ; 
vigor; power; as, strength of body, or of the arm; 
strength of mind, of memory, or of judgment ; 
strength of evidence, of argument, or of persuasion, 
&e.; strength of feeling, of affection, and the like. 

Strength there must be, either of love or war. Holyday. 

2. Power to resist force; solidity or toughness; 
the quality of bodies by which they endure the ap- 
plication of force without breaking or yielding; — 
in this sense opposed to frangibility ; as, the strength 
of a bone, of a beam, of a wall, a rope, and the like. 

This act ; : 
Shall crush the strength of Satan. Milton. 

3. Power of resisting attacks; impregnability; 
as, the strength of a castle or fort. 

4. That quality which tends to secure results; 
effective power in an institution or enactment; se- 
curity; validity; legal or moral force ; as, the 
strength of social or legal obligations; the strength 
of law; the strength of public opinion or custom. 

5. One who, or that which, is regarded as em- 
bodying force, strength, or firmness; that on which 
confidence or reliance is based; support; security. 

God is our refuge and strength. Ps. xivi. le 


What they boded would be a mischief to us, you are pro- 
viding shall be one of our principal strengths. Sprat. 


Certainly there is not a greater strength against temptation. 
Bp. Taylor. 


6. Force as measured; amount or numbers of any 
body, as of an army, a navy, and the like; as, what 
is the strength of the enemy by land, or by sea? 

7. Vigor of style; force of expression; nervous 
diction ;— said of a literary work. 

And praise the easy vigor of a line 
Where Denham’s strength and Waller’s sweetness join. Pope. 

8. Intensity ; brightness ; clearness ;—said of 
light or color. 

Behold bright Phebus in his strength. Shak. 

9. Intensity or degree of the distinguishing and 
essential element; spirit; virtue; excellence ;—said 
of liquors, and the like; as, the strength of wine, 
of spirit, or of acids. 

10. Vehemence; force ; — said of a current of air, 
water, and the like. 

11. A strong place; a stronghold; a fastness; a 
fortification. [ Obs. Milton. 

12. (Fine Arts.) Boldness of conception or treat- 
ment, Fairholt. 

On or upon the strength of,in reliance upon. ‘* The 
allies, after a successful summer, are too apt, wpon the 
strength of it, to neglect preparation for the ensuing cam- 
paign.” Addison, 

Syn.—Force ; robustness ; toughness ; hardness ; 
stoutness; brawniness; lustiness; firmness; puissance; 
support; spirit ; validity ; confidence ; authority. See 
FORCE. F 

Strength, v.f. Tostrengthen. [0bs.] 
Stréngth/en (stringth/n), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. 
STRENGTHENED; p. pr. & vb. n. STRENGTHENING. 

1. To make strong or stronger; to add strengt 
to, either physical, legal, or moral; to confirm; to 
establish; as, to strengthen a limb; to strengthen 
an obligation; to strengthen authority. : 

2. To animate; to encourage; to fix in resolution. 

Charge Joshua, and encourage him, and strengthen him. 

Deut. iii. 28, 

3. To cause to increase in power or security. «© 


Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the rest, 
With powerful policy strengthen themselves. Shak. 
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Syn.—To invigorate ; confirm ; establish ; fortify ; 
animate; encourage. ¥ 

Strtingth/en, v.i. To grow strong or stronger. 

The young disease, that must subdue at length, 
Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his strength, 
Pope. 
Stringth/en-er (stréngth/n-er), n. [Written also 
-_strengthner. 
1. One who, or that which, increases strength, 
era or moral. 
. (Med.) A medicine which increases vital ener- 
gy and strength of action. 
Stréngth/ful, a. Abounding in strength; strong. 
Florence my friend, in court my faction 
Not meanly strengthful: Marston. 

Strtngth/ful-ness, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing strengthful; great strength. 

eee De: . Astronghold; a fortification; a 
strength. [Obs.] — 

Stréngth/less, a. 1. Wanting strength; destitute 
of power. ‘' Two strengihiess doves.” Shak. 

2. Wanting spirit. [/are.] Boyle. 

Stréngth’y, a. Having strength; strong. [Obs.] 

Stre-nu/i-ty,”. The quality of being strenuous; 
urgency; activity; ardor; nimbleness. [Obs.] 

Strén/i-otis (-yy-us), a. [Lat. strenwus, allied to 
Gr. orpnvijs, strong, hard, rough, harsh; It. strenwo, 
Sp. & Pg. estrenwo.] Eagerly pressing or urgent; 
zealous; ardent; bold; earnest; valiant; intrepid; 
as, a strenwous advocate for national rights; a stren- 
uous opposer of African slavery; a strenuous de- 
fender of his country. ‘And spirit-stirring wine, 
that strenuous makes.” Chapman. 

Strenuous, continuous labor is pain. I. Taylor. 

Strtn/i-olis-ly, adv. Inastrenuous manner; ar- 
dently; boldly; vigorously; actively. 

Stzrin/i-olis-mess, x. The condition or quality of 
ae strenuous; eagerness; earnestness; active 
zeal. 

Strip’ent, a. [Lat. strepens, p. pr. of strepere, to 
make a noise.] Noisy; loud. [Zare.] Shenstone. 

Strcp/er-otis, a. [L. Lat. streperws, from Lat. 
strepere. See supra, and cf. OBSTREPEROUS.] 
Loud; boisterous. [Lare.] 

Streps-ip/ter,n. [Gr.crpédecy, to twist, and rrépov,a 
wing.] (Zntom.) 
One of an order 
of insects hay- 
ing the anterior 
wings quite rudi- 
mentary, and in 
the form of short, 
slender, twisted 
appendages, the 
posterior being 
large and membranous. They are mostly parasitic 
on bees, wasps, and the like;—called also rhipip- 
ter, Baird. 

Streps-ip’ter-a, n. pl. Sce STREPSIPTER. 

Streps-ip’ter-otts, a. [Gr. orpédery, to twist, and 
mrépov,a wing.) (Hntom.) Of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling, the strepsiptera. 

Strép/so-rhines (-rinz), n. See MONKEY. 

Stréss,n. [Abbreviated from distress ; O. & Prov. 
Eng. stresse, equivalent to distress.] 

1. Distress. [Obs.] ‘‘Sad herself of his heavy 
stress.” Spenser. 

2. That which bears with force or weight, or the 
force or weight itself; that which constrains, or has 
great power or importance ; pressure ; urgency ; 
importance; violence; strain; as, stress of voice; to 
lay great stress upon a particular fact or remark. 
“This, on which the great stress of the business de- 
pends,” Locke. 





Strepsipter. 


By stress of weather driven, 
At last they landed. Dryden. 


Though the faculties of the mind are improved by exer- 
cise, yet they must not be put toastress beyond their a Cha 
ocke. 

3. (Mech.) Force exerted in any direction or man- 
ner between contiguous bodies or parts of bodies, 
and taking specific names according to its direction 
or mode of action, as thrust or pressure, pull or 
tension, shear or tangential stress. Rankine. 
Stréss,v.t. To press; to urge; to distress; to put 


to difficulties. [Rare.] Spenser. 
Stréss/ful,a. Having much stress; abounding in 
stress. Rush. 


Strétch, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STREYCHED (strécht) ; 
Pp. pr. & vb. n. STRETCHING.] [A-S. stéreccan, D. 
strekken, N.H. Ger. strecken, O. H. Ger. strecchan, 
Sw. strdicka, Dan. striikke.] 

1. To draw out; to extend, especially in length; 
as, to stretch a cord or rope. 

2. To extend in breadth; to spread; to expand; 
as, to stretch cloth; to stretch the wings. 

3. To reach out; to extend; to put forth. 


Iin conquest stretched mine arm. Shak. 
4, To make tense; to render tight. 
So the stretched cord the shackled dancer tries. Smith. 


5. To draw or pull out in length; to strain; as, 
to stretch a tendon or muscle. 

6. To exaggerate; to extend too far; as, to stretch 
the truth; to stretch one’s credit, 

They take up, one day, the most violent and stretched pre- 
rogative. Burke. 

Strétch, v.i. 1. To be extended; to be drawn out 

in length or in breadth, or both. 











Strew/ing (stry/ing), n. 


Strt/da,n.; pl. STRU ZX, 


Stri/ate, v. t. 


Stri/ate, a. 
Stri/a-ted, 
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2. To be extended; to spread; as, a lake stretches 
over a hundred miles. 

3. To be extended, or to bear extension, without 
breaking, as elastic substances, 

Theinner membrane... because it would stretch and yield, 
remained unbroken. : ‘oyle, 

4. To strain beyond the truth; to exaggerate; 
as, aman who is apt to stretch has less credit than 
others. 

5. (Naut.) To direct a course; to sail; —often 
understood to signify to sail under a great spread of 
canvas close hauled. 

6. To make violent efforts in running. 


Strétch, . 1. Act of stretching, or state of being 


stretched; reach; effort; struggle; strain. ‘‘ By 
stretch of arms the distant shore to gain.” Dryden. 
Those put lawful authority upon the stretch, to the abuse of 
power, under color of prerogative. LD’ Estrange. 
2. The extent to which any thing may be 
stretched; hence, any extended portion or division. 
“ Grassy stretches of land.” Blackwood. 
Quotations, in their utmost stretch, can signify no more than 
that Luther lay under severe agonies of mind, Atterbury. 
This is the utmost stretch that nature can. Granville. 
3. (Naut.) The reach or extent of progress on 
one tack; a tack. 
3 Course; direction; as, the stretch of seams of 
coal. 


Strcétch/er,n. 1. One who, or that which, stretches. 


2. (Masonry.) A brick or stone laid with its longer 
dimension in the line of direction of the wall. Gwiit. 

3. A piece of timber in building. 

4. (Naut.) (a.) A narrow piece of plank placed 
across a boat for the rowers to set their feet against. 
(b.) A cross-piece placed between the sides of a 
boat to keep them apart when hoisted up and 
griped. Dana. 

5. A litter or 
frame for car- 
rying sick, 
wounded, or 
dead persons, 

6. An over- 
stretching of 
thetruth; alie. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

7. One of the 
rods in an um- *—* 
brella, attached 
at one end to 





Stretcher. (5.) 
one of the ribs, and at the other to the tube sliding 


upon the handle. P. Cyc. 
Strétch/ing-cedurse, n. (Arch.) A course or se- 
ries of stretchers. Britton, 


Strétch/ing-pié¢e, n. (Arch.) See Strut. 
Strét’ward, 7. 
Strew (stru, or stro) (Synop., § 130), v. é. 


See STREETWARD. 

[imp. & 
Pp. p. STREWED; p. pr. & vb. n. STREWING.] [.A-S 
strewian, streawian, stredwian, O. Sax. strewian, 
O. Fries. strewa, Icel. stra, Sw. strd, Dan. strée, 
Goth, straujan, D. strooijen, O. H. Ger. streuwan, 
N.H. Ger. strewen, allied to Lat. sternere, stravt, 
stratum, and Gr. crpwvvivat, cropevvivat. This verb 
is written straw, strew, or strow. Straw is obso- 
ea strow is little used. Strew is generally 
used. 

1. To scatter; to spread by scattering ;— always 
applied to dry substances separable into parts or 
particles; as, to strew seed in beds; to strew sand 
on or over a floor; to strew flowers over a grave. 

2. To scatter loosely. ‘‘ Strewed his mangled 
limbs about the field.” Dryden. 

3. To cover by scattering something over. ‘‘ The 
snow which does the top of Pindus strew.” Spenser. 

Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain? Pope. 


4. Tospread-abroad, ‘‘ She may strew dangerous 
conjectures.” Shak. 
To strew out, to stretch or prolong. 
I have no portion in them, nor their deal 
Of news they get to stvew out the long meal. B, Jonson. 
1. The act of scattering or 
spreading over. 
2. Any thing fit to be strewed; litter, as for cattle ; 


—used chiefly in the plural. [Obs.] Shak. 
Strew/ment (stry/ment), m. Any thing scattered 


in decoration. [Obs. and ele Shak. 
i [Lat., Fr. strie.] 

1. (Nat. Hist.) A small channel, or thread-like 
line, in the surface of a shell, a crystal, or other 
object. 

2. (Arch.) A fillet between the flutes of columns, 
pilasters, and the like. Oxf. Gloss. 

3. (Med.) A large purple spot like the mark pro- 
duced by the lash of a whip, appearing under the 
skin in certain malignant fevers, and regarded as 
an unfavorable indication. Dunglison. 
[imp. & p. p. STRIATED; p. pr. & 
vb. NM. STRIATING.] To mark with grooves or 
channels. ‘Striated longitudinally.” R. Owen. 

[Lat. striatus, p. p. of striare, to 
furnish with channels, from stria; 
Fr. strié. See supra.] 

1. Formed with small channels; finely channeled. 

2. (Nat. Hist.) Streaked delicately with colored 
lines, or with very slender parallel groovings, 

3. (Fine Arts.) Disposed in ornamental lines, 
either parallel or wavy. Fairholtt. 


Stri-a/tion, n. 


Strick/le (strik/l), n. 


Strick/ler, n. 
Strick/less, n. 
Striet, a. 





Striet/ness, n. 


Striet/iire (strikt/yur, 53), n. 


Striet/Gred, a. 


Strid, n. 





Stride, v. 7. 


STRIDE 


5 [See supra.] The state of being 
striated, or marked with fine parallel lines. 


Stri/a-tiire (53), n. [Lat. striatura. See STRIATE.] 


A stria, or channel of a striated surface. Dana. 


Strick, n. (Lat. strix, strigis, Gr. orpit, orptyés, a 


screech-owl, from orpifev,.tyigew, to ery sharpl 
and shrilly.} A bird of ill omen. (Cbs.] > Spender, 


Strick/en (strik/n), p. p. of strike, and p. a. 


1. Struck; smitten; as, the stricken deer. See 
STRIKE. 
2. Brought under influence or control; struck. 
When I first saw her I was presently stricken [with love]. 
Sidney. 
3. Worn out; far gone; advanced. 
Abraham was old and well stricken in age. Gen. xxiv. 1. 


4. Whole; entire; —said of the hour as marked 
by the striking of the clock. 
Ile persevered for a stricien hour in such a torrent of un- 
necessary tattle. W. Scott. 
a are spoken by the stricken hour, day after day, 
week, perhaps, after week. ayne. 
1. An instrument to strike 
grain to a level with the measure; astrike. [Written 
also strickler, strickless, and strikle.] 
2. An instrument for whetting scythes; a rifle, 
3. An instrument used in molding pipes. 
See STRICKLE. 
See STRICKLE. 
[compar. STRICTER; superl. STRICTEST. 
[Lat. strictus, p. p. of stringere, to draw or bin 
tight, to strain; Fr. strict, Sp. estricto, It. stretio. 
Cf. SrRAIT and STRAIN. ] 
1. Strained; drawn close; tight; as, a strict em- 
brace; a strict ligature. 
2. Tense; not relaxed; as, a strict or lax fiber. 
3. Exact; accurate; rigorously nice; as, to keep 
strict watch. 
It shall be still in strictest measure. Milton. 


4. Governed or governing by exact rules; obsery- 
ing exact rules; severe; rigorous; as, very strict in 
observing the Sabbath. ‘Through the strict sen- 
tries.” Milton. 

5. Rigidly interpreted ; exactly limited ; confined ; 
restricted; as, to understand words in a stvict sense. 

6. (Bot.) Very straight or close, or very upright. 


Syn.— Exact; accurate; nice; close; rigorous; se- 
vere. — STRICT, SEVERE. Strict points to a person or 
thing, as one that binds closely or keeps under control; 
as, strict in discipline; strict rules, &c. Severe denotes 
a stern adherence to principles or rules, which shrinks 
not from the infliction of pain, and in some cases even 
finds pleasure in that infliction. S/rict, therefore, is ordi- 
narily taken in a good sense; seve7'e is commonly used in 
a bad one, except where the circumstances of the case 
imperatively demand the exercise of rigor. 

And rules as strict his labored works confine, 
As if the Stagirite o’erlooked each line. 
Soon moved with touch of blame, thus Eve: 
“What words have passed thy lips, Adam, severe!” Milton. 


Pope. 


Striet/ly, adv. Inastrict manner; tightly; closely; 


exactly ; precisely ; rigorously. 
cree i. The quality or condition of being 
strict; closeness; tightness ; — opposed to laity. 

2. Exactness in the observance of rules, laws, 
rites, and the like; rigorous accuracy; nice regu- 
larity or precision. 

I could not grant too much or distrust too little to men that 
pretended singular piety and religious strictness. K. Charles. 

3. Rigor; harshness; sternness. 

These commissioners proceeded with such strictness and 
severity as did much obscure the king’s mercy. Bacon. 
[Lat. strictura, a 
contraction, from stringere, strictum, to draw tight, 
to touch upon; Fr. stricture, It. strettura.] 

1. Strictness.. [Obs.] ‘‘A man of stricture and 
firm abstinence.” Shak. 

2. A stroke; a glance; atouch, [Obs.] Hale. 

3. A touch of adverse criticism; critical remark; 
censure. 

I have given myself the liberty of these strictures by way of 
reflection on every passage. Hammond, 

4. (Med.) A drawing; a spastic or other morbid 
contraction of any passage of the body. Arbuthnot. 
Affected with stricture; as, a 
strictured duct. 

[From stride.] A narrow passage (which 
appears as if it might be crossed at astride), torn 
by a river through high precipitous banks, between 
which the water rushes with great violence and a 
stunning noise. [Prov. Eng.] Howitt. 
The pair hath reached that fearful chasm, 

How tempting to bestride; 
For Jordly Wharf is there pent in, 

With rocks on either side. 
This striding-place is called the Strid — 

A name it took of yore; 
A thousand years hath it borne that name, 

And stall a thousand more. Wordsworth. 


Stride, n. [A-S. strede, from stridan ; L. Ger, strede. 


See infra.] A step, especially one that is long, 
measured, or pompous. 


Her voice theatrically loud, m 
And masculine her stride. Swift. 


At one stride comes the dark. Coleridge. 


[imp. STRODE (STRID, 003.); P. Pp. 
STRIDDEN, STRID; p. pr. & vb. n. STRIDING.] [A-S. 
stridan, to walk about, gestridan, to stride, mount, 
L, Ger, striden, to stride. Cf. BESTRIDE.] 
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STRIDE 


1. To walk with long steps. 

Mars in the middle of the shining shield 
Is graved, and strides along the field. 
2. To straddle. 
I mean to stride your steed. Shak. 
Stride, v.¢. To pass over at a step. 
See him stride 
Valleys wide. Arbuthnot. 
Stri/dent, a. [Lat. stridens, p. pr. of stridere, to 
make a grating or creaking noise. See infra.] 
Characterized by harshness; grating. ‘‘ A strident 
voice.” Thackeray. 
Stri/dor,n. [Lat., from stridere, to make any harsh, 
grating, or creaking sound; It. stridore, strido, Sp., 
Pg., & Pr. estridor, Fr. strideur.] A harsh, shrill, 
or creaking noise. Dryden. 
Strid/ii-lotis, a. [Lat. stridulus, It. stridulo. 
See supra.] Making a small, harsh sound, or a 
creaking. Browne. 
Strife, n. [O. Fr. estrif. See StTRIVE.] 

1. Exertion or contention for superiority ; contest 
of emulation, either. by intellectual or physical 
efforts. ‘‘Doting about questions and strifes of 
words.” 1 Tim. vi. 4. 

Thus gods contended — noble strife — 
Who most should ease the wants of life. Congreve. 

2. Contention in battle; contest; struggle for vic- 
tory; quarrel or war. 


Dryden. 


Artificial strife 
Lives in these touches livelier than life. Shak. 
These vows, thus granted, raised a strife above 
Betwixt the god of war and queen of love. Dryden. 

3. That which is contended against; occasion of 
contest. ‘‘ Lamenting her unlucky strife.” Spenser. 

Syn.—Contention; contest; struggle; quarrel. See 
CONTENTION. 

Strife/ful, a. Contentious; discordant. 
The ape was strifeful and ambitious, 
And the fox guileful and most covetous. Spenser. 
Strig/il, n. [Lat. strigilis, from stringere, to draw 
tight, to graze, to scrape; Ger. striegel, It. streglia, 
stregghia, O. Fr. estrille, N. Fr. étrille.] (Antiq.) 
An instrument of metal, ivory, or horn, used for 
scraping the skin at the bath. 

Strig/il-lose/ (125),a. [Diminutive of strigose. See 
STRIGOSE.] (ot.) Set with stiff, slender bristles. 
Strig/ment, n. [Lat. strigmentwm. See supra.] 

Scraping; that which is scraped off. [ Obs.] Browne. 
Stri-gose’,/ a. [Lat. strigosus, from stringere, to 
Stri/gots, scrape; Fr. strigueux. See STRIGIL. ] 

(Bot.) Set with stiff, lanceolate bristles ; hispid; as, 

a strigose leaf. Martyn. 
Strike, v.t. [imp.STRUCK; p.p. STRUCK, STRICKEN 

(STROOK, obs.); p. pr. & vb. n. STRIKING. Struck 

is more commonly used, in the p. p., than stricken. ] 

[A-8. strican, astrican, O. Fries. strika, D. strijken, 

Icel. strikia, Sw. stryka, Dan. stryge, N. H. Ger. 

streichen. | 

1. To touch or hit with some force, either with 
the hand or an instrument; to give a blow to, either 
with the hand or any instrument or missile, 

He at Philippi kept 
His sword e’en like a dancer, while I struck 
The lean and wrinkled Cassius. Shak. 

2. To give, as a blow; to impel witha blow; to 
give force to; to impel, as with a blow. 

They shall take of the blood, and strike it on the two side- 
posts. Ex. xii.7. 

Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow. Byron. 

3. To stamp or impress with a stroke; to coin; 
as, to strike coin at the mint; to strike dollars, or 
sovereigns, or copper coin. 

4. To thrust in; to cause to enter or penetrate ; 
as, a tree strikes its root deep. 

5. To glance upon or graze in successive hits or 
touches. 

The sunbeam sérikes along the world. 

6. To punish; to afflict; to smite. 
To punish the just is not good nor to strike princes for equity. 

Prov, xvii. 26, 

7. To cause to sound by one or more beats; to 
notify by sound; as, the clock strikes twelve; the 
drums strike up a march. 

8. To lower; to let or take down; as, to strike 
sail; to strike a flag or ensign; to strike a yard or 
a top-mast in a gale; to strike a tent. 

9. To impress strongly; to affect sensibly with 
strong emotion; as, to strike the mind with sur- 
prise; to strike with wonder, alarm, dread, or hor- 
ror. 

_Nice works of art strike and surprise us most on the first 
view. Atterbury. 

There please as beauties, here as wonders strike. Pope. 

10. To affect in some particular manner by asud- 
den impression or impulse; as, the plan proposed 
strikes me favorably; to strike one dead or blind. 
How often has he stricken you dumb with his irony! Zandor. 


Tennyson. 
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15. To lade into a cooler, asa liquor. Edwards. 

16. To run on; to ground upon, as a ship. 

To strike a docket (Eng. Law), to make an entry, in 
behalf of a creditor, in a case of bankruptcy, of an affida- 
vit of the debt due and of the bond, in the docket book at 
the bankrupt office. — Jo strike a jury (Law), to consti- 
tute a special jury ordered by a court, by each party 
striking out a certain number of names from a prepared 
list of jurors, so as to reduce it to the number of persons 
required by law. Burrill.— To strike a ledger or an ac- 
count, to balance it.— To strike hands with. (a.) To 
shake hands with. Halliwell. (6.) To make a compact 
or agreement with; to agree with.— Jo strike off. (a.) 
To erase from an account; to deduct; as, to strike off the 
interest of a debt. (6.) (Print.) To impress; to print; 
as, to strike off a thousand copies of a book. (c.) To 
separate by a blow or any sudden action; as, to strike off 
a man's head with a cimeter; to strike off what is super- 
fluous or corrupt. — Zo strike out. (a.) To produce by 
collision; to force out; as, to sirike out sparks with steel. 
(6.) To blot out; to efface; toerase. ‘‘ To methodize is 
as necessary as to strike out.” Pope. (c.) To form by a 
quick effort; to devise; to invent; to contrive; as, to 
strike out a new plan of finance. — Jo strike sail, to take 
in sail; hence, to cease to advance; to make no further 
progress; to stop.— Jo strikeup. (a.) To cause to sound; 
to begin to beat. ‘Strike up the drums.” Shak. (6.) To 
begin to sing or play; as, to strike wp a tune. 


Strike, v.i. 1. To make a quick blow or thrust. 


It pleased the king 
To strike at me upon his misconstruction. Shak. 
2. To hit; to collide; to dash; to clash; as, a 
hammer strikes against the bell of a clock. 
3. To sound by percussion, with blows, or as if 
with blows; to be struck, 


A deep sound strikes like a rising knell, Byron. 
4. To make an attack. 
A puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory. Shak, 


5. To touch; to act by appulse. 
Hinder light from striking on it, and its colors vanish. Locke. 


6. To run upon a rock or bank; to be stranded ; 
as, the ship struck at twelve. 

7. To pass with a quick or strong effect; to dart; 
to penetrate. 

Now and then a beam of wit or passion strikes through the 
obscurity of the poem. Dryden. 

8. To quit work in order to compel an increase, 
or prevent a reduction, of wages. [ —ecent.] 

9. To lower a flag or colors in token of respect, 
or to signify a surrender of the ship to an enemy. 
“That the English ships of war should not strike in 
the Danish seas.” Burnet. 

10. To break forth; to commence suddenly; as, 
to strike into reputation; to strike into a run. 


To strike for, to start suddenly on a course for. — 
To strike in. (a.) To enter suddenly. (0.) To recede 
from the surface, as an eruption; to disappear. (c.) To 
come in suddenly; to interpose; to interrupt. ‘I pro- 
posed the embassy of Constantinople for Mr. Henshaw, 
but my Lord Winchelsea struck in.” Evelyn. — To strike 
in with, to conform to; to suit itself to; to side with; to 
join with at once. ‘' To assert this is to strike in with the 
known enemies of God’s grace.” South. — To strike out, 
to wander; to make a sudden excursion; as, to strike out 
into an irregular course of life. — 7 strike wp, to com- 
mence to play, as a musician; to begin to sound, as an 
instrument. ‘Whilst any trump did sound, or drum 
struck up.” Shak. 


Strike, n. 1. An instrument with a straight edge 


for leveling a measure of grain, salt, and the like, 
scraping off what is above the level of the top. 

2. A bushel; four pecks. fF roe Eng.) Tusser. 

3. An old measure of four bushels, or half a quar- 
ter. [Prov. Eng.] 

4. Fullness of measure; hence, excellence of 
quality. ‘‘Three hogsheads of ale of the first 
strike.” W. Scott. 

5. An iron stanchel in a gate or palisade. [Obs.] 

6. The act of combining and demanding higher 
wages for work; cessation from labor, or neglect of 
duty, in a spirit of mutiny or revolt. 

7. (Geol.) The horizontal direction of the out- 
cropping edges of tilted rocks; or the direction of an 
horizontal line supposed drawn on the surface of a 
tilted stratum. Itis at right angles to the dip. Dana. 

Strike of flax, a handful that may be hackled at once. 
[ Obs. or Prov. Eng.) — Strike of sugar. (Sugar-making.) 
(a.) The act of emptying the teache, or last boiler, in 
which the cane-juice is exposed to heat, into the coolers. 
(.) The quantity of the sirup thus emptied at once. 


Strike’-blick, n. (Carp.) A plane shorter than a 


jointer, used for shooting a short joint. Moxon. 


Strik/’/er,n. 1. One who, or that which, strikes. 


Simmonds. 
Massinger. 


2. A harpoon, 


3. A wencher. [Obs.] 


Strik/ing, p.a. Affecting with strong emotions; sur- 


prising; forcible; impressive; as, a striking repre- 
sentation or image; a striking resemblance of fea- 
tures. ‘A striking fact.” De Quincey. 


String, v. ¢. 


String/-band, n. 


Strin’/gen-¢cy, 7. 


Strin’/gent, a. 


STRINGY 


O.D. stringhe, Dan. & Sw. striing, Icel. strengr, é 


Ger. strang. See infra.) \ 

1. A small rope, line, or cord, or a slender strip 
of leather or other like substance, used for fasten- 
ing or tying things, ‘ 

2. A ribbou. 5 

Round Ormond’s knee thou tiest the mystic string. Prior. 


3. A thread on which any thing is filed; and 
hence, a line of things; as, a string of shells or 
beads. 

4. A strip of leather, or the like, by which the 
covers of a book are held together. [Rare.] 


I know many of those that Behe to be great rabbies in 
these studies have scarce saluted them from the strings and the 


title-page. Milton. 
5. The cord of a musical instrument, as of a harp- 
sichord, harp, or violin; as, an instrument of ten 
strings. 
Me softer airs befit, and softer strings 
Of lute, or viol, still. 
6. A fiber, as of a plant. 
Duckweed putteth forth a little string into the water, from 
the bottom. _ Bacon. 


7. Anerve or tendon of an animal body. 


Milton. 


The string of his tongue was loosed. Mark vii. 85. 
8. The line or cord of a bow. 
He twangs the quivering string. Pope. 


9. A series of things connected or following in 
succession ; any concatenation of things; as, a 
string of arguments; a string of propositions. 

10. (Ship-building.) The highest range of planks 
in a ship’s ceiling, or that between the gunwale and 
the upper edge of the upper deck ports. 

11. The tough substance that unites the valves 
of the pericarp of leguminous plants, and which is 
readily pulled off; as, the strings of beans. 

12. (Mining.) A small, filamentous ramification 
of a metallic vein. Ure. 

13. (Arch.) A string-course. See STRING-COURSE. 

To have two strings to one’s bow, to have two expe- 
dients for executing a project or gaining a purpose. 


STRINGED; p. pr. & vb. n. STRINGING.] 
strengia, to draw tight, to bind. See supra.] 
1. To furnish with strings. 
Has not wise nature strung the legs and feet ? Gay. 
2. To put in tune the strings of, as a stringed in- 
strument. 
For here the Muse so oft her harp has strung. Addison. 
3. To file; to put on a line; as, to string beads or 
pearls. 
4. To make tense; to strengthen, 
Toil strung the nerves, and purified the blood. Dryden. 
5. To deprive of strings; to strip the strings 
from; as, to string beans. 
(Mus.) A band of musicians 
using only, or chiefly, stringed instruments. 


[Icel. 


String/-béans, 7. pl. French beans, or bush-beans; 


—so called from the string-like fiber which is 
stripped from the sides of the pods in preparing 
them, when green, for the table. [U. S.] Bartlett. 


String’-board, 7. A long board that sustains any 


important part of a frame-work or structure; espe- 
cially, a board which sustains the ends of the steps 
in a wooden staircase. 


String/-edurse, n. (Arch.) A projecting, horizon- 


tal band or line of moldings in a building. 


Stringed (stringd, 60),a. 1. Having strings; as, a 


stringed instrument. 

2. Produced by strings. ‘‘Answering the stringed 
noise.” [Rare. Milton. 
The state or quality of being 
stringent; severe pressure; as, the stringency of 
the money market. 

[Lat. stringens, p. pr. of stringere, 
to draw or bind tight.] Binding strongly; urgent; 
making severe requirements. 

They must be subject to a sharper penal code, and to a more 
stringent code of procedure, than are administered by the ordi- 
nary tribunals. Macaulay. 


Strin’/gent-ly, adv. In astringent manner. 
String’er, n. 1. One who strings; one who makes 


or provides strings, especially for bows. 
You must be content to put your trust in an honest stringer. 


Ascham. 
2. A libertine; a wencher. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 
3. (Railway Engin.) A longitudinal sleeper. 

4. (Ship-building.) A range or streak of planking 
carried round the inside of a vessel on the under 
side of the beams. 


String/-halt, n. (Far.) A sudden twitching of the 


hinder leg of a horse, or an involuntary or conyul- 
sive motion of the muscles that contract or bend 
the leg. 

$2" This word, in some parts of the United States, is 


[imp. STRUNG; p. p. STRUNG, rarely — 


a 


changed into spring-halt. 


Strik’/ing-dis/tance, n. The distance through String/i-ness, n. The state of being stringy. 


ee given effort or instrumentality will be ef String/less, a. Having no strings. 
Strik/img-ly, adv. In astriking manner; in such His tongue is now a stringless instrument. Shak. 

a manner as to affect or surprise; forcibly; strong-| String/-piéce, n. (Arch.) (a.) A long piece of 

ly; impressively. : timber, especially one used to support a floor. (b.) 
money. [0bs.] k Strik/ing-ness, n. The quality of being striking,| That part ofa flight of stairs which forms its ceil- 
_14. To level, as a measure of grain, salt, or the | _ or of affecting or surprising. ing or soffit. Gwilt. 
like, by scraping off with a straight instrument what | Strik/le (strik/1),. See STRICKLE. String’y, a. 1. Consisting of strings or small 
is above the level of the top. String, n. [A-S. string, strenge, streng, D. streng, threads; fibrous; filamentous; as, a stringy root. 


11. To produce by a sudden action. 

Waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She strikes a universal peace through sea and land. Jfilton. 
12. To make and ratify; as, to strike a bargain. 
13. To take forcibly or fraudulently ; as, to strike 
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STRINGY-BARK 


2. Capable of being drawn into a string, or 
strings; ropy; viscid; gluey. 

String’/y-birk, n. (Lot.) An Australian tree of 
the genus Hucalyptus (H. robusta), the bark of: 
which is used by the aborigines in making cordage 
and canvas, Ling. Cyc. 

Strip, v.t. [imp.& p. p. STRIPPED (stript); p. pr. 
& vb. n. Seipewa4 [A-S. strypan, strépan, stred- 
an, bestrypan, L. Ger. strepen, stripen, strippen, 

. stroopen, M.H. Ger. stroufen, streifen, N. H. 
Ger. streifen.] 

1. To pull or tear off, as a covering; as, to strip 
the skin from a beast; to strip the bark from a 
tree; to strip the clothes from a man’s back, 

2. To deprive of a covering; to skin; to peel; as, 
to strip a beast of his skin; to strip a tree of its 
bark; to strip a man of his clothes. 

3. (Mach.) To tear off the thread of; —said of a 
screw or bolt; as, the bolt was stripped. 

4. To deprive; to bereave; to make destitute; 
to divest; as, to strip a man of his possessions; to 
strip one of his rights and privileges. 

Opinions which, at the time of the accession of James, no 


clergyman could have avowed without imminent risk of being 
stripped of his gown, were now the best title to preferment. 


Macaulay. 
5. To uncover or unsheathe. 
Strip your sword stark naked, Shak. 
6. To outstrip. [Obs.] 
Before he reached it he was out of breath, 
And then the other stripped him. Beau. & Fl. 
7. To pass rapidly. [Obs.] ‘ When first they 
stripped the Malean promontory.” Chapman, 


8. To press out the last milk of, at a milking; as, 
to strip a cow. 

9. To unrig; as, to strip a ship. Locke, 

10. To pare off the surface of, as land, in strips. 

To strip off. (a.) To pull or take off; as, to strip offa 
covering; to strip off a mask or disguise. (0.) To cast 
off. cs) Shak. (c.) To separate from something con- 
nected. [0ds.] 


Strip, v.t. 1. To take off, or become divested of, 
clothes or covering; to uncover; to undress. 

2. To lose the thread, or have the thread stripped 
off; — said of a screw or bolt; as, the screw strips. 

Strip, n. [See supra and infra.] 

1. A narrow piece, comparatively long; as, a strip 
of cloth, . 

2. [Norm. estrippe.] Waste, in a legal sense; 
destruction of fences, huildings, timber, &c. [Mus- 
sachusetts.] 

Stripe,n. [L. Ger. stripe, D. streep, Dan. stribe, 
Ger. streif, streifen. See Strip, v. t.] 

1. A line, or long, narrow division of any thing, 
of a different color from the ground; as, a stripe of 
red on a green ground; hence, any linear variation 
of color. 

2. A strip, or long, narrow piece attached to some- 
thing of a different color; as, a long stripe sewed 
upon a garment. 

3. A stroke or blow, especially one made with a 
lash, whip, rod, strap, or scourge. 

Forty stripes may he give him, and not exceed. Deut. xxv. 3. 


4. A long, narrow discoloration of the skin made 
by the blow of alash or rod. 

Cruelty marked him with inglorious stripes. Thomson. 

5. Color indicating a party or faction ; hence, 

distinguishing characteristic; sign; feature; like- 

ness; as, persons of the same political stripe. [Ce.- 
log. U.S.) » 

Stripe,v.t. [imp. & p.p. STRIPED (stript); p. pr. 
& vb. n. STRIPING.] [L. Ger. stripen, D. strepe~, 
Dan. stribe, H. Ger. streifen.] 

1. To make stripes upon; to form with lines of 
different colors; to variegate with stripes. 
2. To strike; tolash. [Rare.] 

oe (stript, 60), a. Having stripes of different 
colors. 

Strip/-léaf, ». Tobacco from which the stalks 
have been removed before packing. Simmonds. 

Strip/ling, n. [Diminutive of strip; as if a small 
strip from the main stock or stem.] A youth in the 
state of adolescence, or just passing from boyhood 
to manhood; a lad. 

The king said, Inquire thou whose son the stripling is. 


’ 1 Sam. xvii. 56. 

Strip/per, . One who strips. 

Strip’pet, mn. A small stream; a rivulet. [Obs.] 
‘* A little brook or strippet.” __ Holinshed, 

Strip’pings,n.pl. The last milk drawn from a 
cow at a milking. 

Strive,v.i. [imp. STROVE, p. p. STRIVEN; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. STRIVING. [O. Fr. estriver, O. H. Ger. 
streban, M. & N.H. Ger. streben, L. Ger. strewen, 
D. streven, Dan. striibe, Sw. striifva.] 

1. To make efforts; to use exertions; to endeavor 
with earnestness; to labor hard. 
Was it for this that his ambition strove 
To equal Cesar first, and after, Jove? Cowley. 
2. To struggle in opposition; to be in contention 
or dispute ; to contend; to contest;— followed by 
against or with before the person or thing opposed ; 
as, strive against temptation; strive for the truth. 
My Spirit shall not always strive with man. Gen. vi. 3. 
: 3. To strive together; to contend reciprocally, 


Now private pity strove with public hate, 


Reason with rage, and eloquence with fate. Derham. 
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4.. To be comparable in excellence; hence, to vie; 
to compete, 
Not that sweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inspired 
Castalian spring, might with this paradise 
Of Eden strive. Milton. 

Syn.—To contend; vie; emulate ; struggle ; en- 
deavor; aim; contest. 

Strive,n. An effort; astriving. eae] 

Striv’er,n. One who strives or conten 
makes efforts of body or mind. 

Striv/ing-ly, adv. With earnest efforts; with 
struggles, 

Strix, n. [Lat. strix, strigis, allied to stria. See 
STrRIA.] (4rch,) A channel in a fluted column or 
pillar, : 

Strtz, n. 
from orpifvew, to scream. ] 
owls. Baird, 

Strdam,v. i. [Prov. Eng. strome, to walk with 
long strides, O. Eng. strom, for storm, Eng. storm, 
to bein a violent agitation, Ger. stiirmen, to rush, ] 
To wander about idly and vacantly. 

Stréb/ile, n. [Fr. stro- 
bile, Lat. strobilus, Gr, 
crp6Btdos, from orpéperr, 
to twist.] [Also strobil.] 

1. (Bot.) A multiple 
fruit in the form of a cone 
or head, as that of the hop 
or pine, especially the 
latter and its related spe- 
cies; a cone, 

2. (Physiol.) An indi- 
vidual producing, non- 
sexually, sexual individ- 
uals differing from itself 
also in other respects, as 
the tape-worm. It is one 
of the forms that occur 
in metagenesis. 

Stréb/i-la/ceotis, a. [Lat. strobilus.] (Bot.) Bear- 
ing strobiles; relating to strobiles or strobile-bear- 
ing plants. Gray. 

Stro-bil/i-f6rm, a. [Fr. strobiliforme, from Lat. 
strobilus and forma, aform. See supra,] Shaped 
like a strobile. 

Strdb/i-line, a. Of, or pertaining to, a strobile; 
strobilaceous; strobiliform. 

Strdb/i-lite (49), n. (Paleon.) A fossil cone found 
in the cretaceous and odlitic formations of England. 


Chapman. 
8; one who 


[Lat., Gr. orpiyz, a screaming night-bird, 
(Ornith.) A genus of 





Strobiles of Zamia. 


Stro/eal, )n. (Glass Manuf.) A shovel with a 
Stro/ele, t turned-up edge, suited to filling the 
Strick’le, pots or molds from the chests or 


harbors of materials. Simmonds. 
Strode, n. The same as STRUDE, q. Vv. 
Stro/kal,n. The same as STROCAL, q. Vv. 
Stroke, imp. of strike. [Obs.] See STRIKE. 
Stroke, n. [From strike,] 1. A blow; the striking 
of one body against another. 
The oars were silver, 
Which to the time of flutes kept stroke. 
2. A hostile blow or attack. 
He entered and won the whole kingdom of Naples without 
striking a stroke. Bacon. 
3. A sudden attack of disease or affliction; ca- 
lamity. 
At this one stroke the man looked dead in law. 


4. Fatal attack; as, the stroke of death. 
5. The sound of the clock. 
What is’t o’clock? 
Upon the stroke of four. Shak. 
6. A dash in writing or printing; a line; the 
touch of a pen or pencil. 
O, lasting as those colors may they shine, 
Free as thy stroke, yet faultless es thy line. Pope. 
7. A touch; a masterly effort; as, the boldest 
strokes of poetry. 
He will give one of the finishing strokes toit. Addison. 


8. An effort suddenly or unexpectedly produced ; 
as, a bold stroke of genius. 

9. Power; efficacy. [Obs. or rare.] 

He has a great stroke with the reader, when he condemns 
any of my poems, to make the world have a better opinion of 
them, Dryden. 

10. Series of operations; as, to carry on a great 
stroke in business. [ Colloq. | 

11. (Naut.) The sweep of an oar in rowing; as, 
to row with a long stroke, 

12. (Steam-eng.) The entire movement of the 
piston from one end to the other of the cylinder. 

[ The respective strokes are distinguished as up 
and down strokes, or front and back strokes, the front 
stroke being toward the cross-head. In the United States, 
the stroke of a locomotive piston toward the front of the 
vehicle is called the front stroke. The term is also ap- 
plied to the movement of the cross-head and other parts 
moving with the piston. The movement of a slide-valve 
is called its travel or throw. The movement of a erank 
or an eccentric is called its throw. 


Stroke, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STROKED (strokt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. STROKING.] [A-S. strdcian, from strican, 
to strike; D. strooken, Icel. striuga, Sw. stryka, 
Dan. stryge, Ger. streichen. See STRIKE. ] 

1. To rub gently with the hand, by way of ex- 
pressing kindness or tenderness; especially, to rub 
gently in one direction; to soothe. 


Shak. 


dlarte, 











STRONG 


He dried the falling drops, and, yet more kind 
He stroked her eieriae a a ; 


2. To make smooth. 


Strok/er,n. One who strokes; one who pretends 
to cure by stroking. 


Dryden. 


Strokes’/man, 2.; pl. STROKES/MEN. ( Rowing.) 
The man who rows the aftermost oar, and whose 
stroke is to be followed by the rest. Totten. 


Strok/ing, n. 1. The act of rubbing gently with 
the hand, or of smoothing; a stroke. = . 

I doubt not with one gentle stroking to wipe away ten thou- 
sand tears. Milton. 

2. (pl.) The same as StRiIpprnas. See Srrip- 
PINGS, 

Stroul, v.i. [imp.& p.p. STROLLED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
STROLLING.] [Prov. Ger. strollen, strolen, strielen, 
strolchen.] To wander on foot; to ramble idly or 
leisurely; to rove. 

_ These mothers stroll to beg sustenance for their helpless 

infants. Swift. 
Strolling player, an inferior stage-actor who wanders 

about from place to place, and performs wherever an au- 

dience can be obtained, Goldsmith. 
Syn.—To rove; roam; range; stray. 


Stroll, . A wandering on foot; a walking idly and 
leisurely; a ramble. 

Stroller, n. One who strolls; a vagabond; a va- 
grant. 

Stro'ma,n. [Gr. orpdpa, acouch or bed.) 

1. (Anat.) The tissue which affords mechanical 
support, in which the active elements or structures 
of an organ are imbedded. 

2. (Bot.) A fleshy body to which the flocci in 
some fungi are attached, Lindley. 

Stro-mat/ie, a. [Gr. crpwpareds, the coverlet of a 
bed, pl. crpwpareis, patchwork, such as these cover- 
lets were often made of, the name of a miscellaneous 
work by Clemens Alexandrinus, from orpd@pa, any 
thing spread out for resting, lying, sitting upon, a 
bed, from orpwrvivat, to spread out.] Miscella- 
neous; composed of different kinds. 

Strdémb (strém),2. (Zodl.) A mollusk of the genus 
Strombus. 

Strém/bite (49), 7. 
genus Strombus. 

Strom-bu/li-form, a. 


(Paleon.) A fossil shell of the 


[Fr. strombuliforme, from 


N. Lat. strombulus, diminutive of stvombus, Gr. 
orp6pBos, a body rounded, a top, from orpépetv, to 
( Geol.) 


twist, and Lat. forma, a form.) ormed 

like a top. 

Strdm'bus, n. ([Lat., Gr. 
orp6uBos, a snail-shell, a kind 
of spiral snail. See supra.) 
(Zool.) A genus of marine 
gasteropodous mollusks, hay- 
ing the external border or lip § 
dilated into a wing. 

Stro-mey/er-ite (49),. [So 
named from the German 
chemist Fr. Stromeyer, who 
died in 1835.] (A/in.) A steel- 
gray ore of silver, consisting 
of sulphur, silver, and cop- 
per. Dana. 

Stroénd, 7. The beach; the shore or strand. [Obs.] 
See STRAND. Shak. 

Strong, a. [compar. STRONGER; superl. STRONG- 
EsT (82).] [A-8. strang, strong, strenge, from the 
root of string; Icel. strangr, Sw. string, Dan. & D. 
streng, O. H. Ger. strangi, strengi, N. H. Ger. 
streng, strenge, severe, tight, strong. ] 

1. Having physical active power, or great physi- 
cal power to act; having the power of exerting great 
bodily force; vigorous, ‘‘That our oxen may be 
strong to labor.” Ps. exliy. 14. 

Orses the strong to greater strength must yield. Dryden. 

2. Having physical passive power; having ability 
to bear or endure; firm; solid; as, a constitution 
strong enough to bear the fatigues of a campaign. 

3. Well fortified; able to sustain attacks; not 
easily subdued or taken; as, a strong fortress or 
town. 

4. Having great military or naval force ; powerful; 
as, a strong army or fleet; a strong nation; a nation 
strong at sea, 

5. Having great wealth, means, or resources; as, 
a strong house or company of merchants. 

G. Reaching a certain degree or limit, in respect 
to strength or numbers; as, an army ten thousand 
strong. 

7. Moving with rapidity; violent; forcible; im- 
petuous; as, a strong current of water or wind; the 
wind was strong from the north-east; we had a 
strong tide against us. 

8. Naturally secure against the attacks of disease ; 
hale; sound; robust; as, a strong constitution. 

9. Adapted to make a deep or effectual impres- 
sion on the mind or imagination; striking or supe- 
rior of the kind; powerful; forcible; cogent; as, a 
strong argument; strong reasons; strony evidence ; 
a strong example or instance; he used strong lan- 
guage, 

10. Ardent; eager; zealous; earnestly engaged ; 
as, a strong partisan; a strong whig ortory. ‘‘ Her 
mother, ever strong against that match.” Shak. 

11. Having virtues of great eflicacy; or having a 
particular quality in a great degree; as, a strong 





Strombus. 
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powder or tincture; a strong decoction; strong tea; 
strong coffee. 

12. Full of spirit; containing a large proportion 
of alcohol; intoxicating; as, strong liquors. 

13. Affecting the sight forcibly; bright; vivid; 
intense; as, strong light, colors, and the like. 

14. Affecting the taste forcibly; as, the strong 
flavor of onions. 

15. Affecting the smell powerfully; as, a strong 
scent. : See Att 

16. Not of easy digestion; solid; highly nutritive. 

Ye...are become such as have need of milk, and not of 
strong meat. Heb. v.12. 

17. Well established ; firm; not easily overthrown 
or altered; as, a custom grown strong by time. 

18. Violent; vehement; earnest. 


He had offered up prayers and supplications with strong 
erying and tears unto Him that was able to save him from 
death. Heb. v.7. 


19. Having great force, vigor, power, or the like, 
as the mind, intellect, or any faculty; as, a man of 
strong powers of mind; a man of a strong mind or 
intellect; a man of strong memory, judgment, or 
imagination. 

* I was stronger in prophecy than in criticism. Dryden. 

20. Having great force; comprising much in few 
words; forcible; energetic. 

Like her sweet.voice is thy harmonious song, 
As high, as sweet, as easy, and as strong. Smith, 
f= Strong is often used in the formation of self-ex- 
plaining compounds ; as, strong-backed, strong-based, 
strong-bodied, strong-box, strong-colored, strong-fisted, 
strong-handed, strong-lunged, strong-minded, strong- 
ribbed, strong-set, strong-smelling, strong-voiced, and 
the like. 
Strong escape, an escape accomplished by strength. 
Gipiet we , : is Oh at. 


Syn.— Robust ; vigorous ; powerful ; stout ; solid ; 
firm ; hardy; muscular; forcible ; cogent ; valid. See 
Rosust. 

Stréng’/hand, n. Violence; force; power. 
It was their meaning to take what they needed by stronq- 
and, aleigh. 
Strong’/hold, n. <A fastness ; a fort or fortress ; 
a fortified place; a place of security. 

(=> This word is sometimes incorrectly written strong 
hold, or strong-hold ; but when an adjective precedes a 
noun with which it is compounded, the two words are 
properly written continuously, or without a hyphen, 
provided the compound admits of but one accent; as, 
blackbird, greensward, redbreast, wildfire, stronghold. 

Stréne/ly,adv. Inastrong manner; with strength; 
with great force or power; forcibly; in a manner to 
resist attack; firmly; as, a town strongly fortified ; 
vehemently ; forcibly ; eagerly ; as, he objected 
strongly. 

Stréng/-wa/ter, n. 


Distilled or ardent spirits. 
[ Obs.] 


Bacon, 

Strdn/ti-a (strén/shi-a), n. [From Strontian, 

Str6n/ti-an (strén/shi-an), in Argyleshire, where 
it was first found.] (Min.) An earth of a white 
color, resembling baryta in many of its properties. 
It is a compound of oxygen and the metal strontium, 
in the proportion of 8 of the former to 43.8 of the 
latter. Dana. 

{=> The salts of strontia communicate a vivid crimson 

color to flame, and are much used, especially the nitrate 
of strontia, in the construction of fireworks. 

Strdn/ti-an (strdn/shi-an), a. Pertaining to, or con- 
taining, the earth strontia. [Obs.] 

Strén/ti-an-ite (49), n. (Min.) Carbonate of strontia, 
occurring massive, fibrous, stellated, and crystal- 
lized in the form of a modified rhombic prism, 

Stron-ti’tés, 1. Strontium. [Obs.] 

Stron-tit/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, strontia; con- 
taining strontia. 

Strén/ti-iim (strén/shi-tim), n. (Chem.) A mallea- 
ble metal, of a yellowish color, resembling barium 
in its properties. 


Strook, imp. of strike. [Obs.] Chapman. 
Stroot, v.t. To swell out; to strut. [0bs.] 
The mizzens strooted with the gale. Chapman. 


Strép,n. [See Srrap.] Astrap; especially, a strip 
of leather, or a strip of wood covered with leather 
or other suitable material, used for sharpening 
razors, and giving them a fine, smooth edge; arazor- 
strop. See STRAP. 

Strop,v.t. [imp. & p. p. STROPPED (strdpt); p. pr. 
& vb. Nn. STROPPING.] ‘To draw over a strop with a 
view to sharpen; as, to strop a razor. 

Strép,n. [Fr. estrope, étrope, Sp. estrovo, It. strop- 
polo, from Lat. struppus, stropus.] (Naut.) A piece 
of rope spliced into a circular wreath, and put round 
a-block for hanging it. 

Stro/phe (Synop., § 130), .; pl. strO/PHES. [Fr. 
strophe, It. strofa, strofe, Sp. estrofa, Lat. stropha, 
Gr. orpopy, from orpépeiy, to twist, to turn.] (Ane. 
Poet.) That part of a song, or dance, which was 
performed by turning from the right to the left of 
the orchestra. 

&= It was succeeded by the antistrophe, in a contrary 
direction. Hence, in ancient lyric poetry, the former of 
two stanzas was called the strophe, and the latter the 
antistrophe. To these an epode was sometimes added. 

Strdph/ie (Synop., §130),a. Pertaining to strophes, 

Str3d/phi-o-late (Synop., § 180), a. (Lat. strophi- 

Stro/phi-o-la/ted, olum, diminu- 
tive of strophium, a band, wreath, Gr. cradpinv, 
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diminutive of orpépos, from crpédecv, to twist.] 
(Bot.) Furnished with a strophiole or caruncle, or 
that which resembles it. ; Gray. 
Stro/phi-ole, x. (Bot.) A swollen fungus-like ex- 
crescence on the surface of some seeds, about the 
hilum; a caruncle. Henslow. 
Strdph'it-lits, n. (Med.) An eruption of red, or 
sometimes whitish, pimples, occurring in early in- 
fancy, chiefly about the face, neck, and arms, and 
surrounded with a reddish halo. Dunglison. 
Stroud, n. 
by the North American Indians; a kind of coarse 
blanket. Simmonds, Henry. 
Stroud/ing, m. Material for strouds; a kind of 
coarse cloth employed in the trade with the North 
American Indians. 
Strout,v.i. [For strut.]_ To swell; to puff out; to 
project; to stroot. [Obs.] 
Mustachios strouting long, and chin close-shaved. Fairfax. 


Strout, v. t. To cause to project or swell out; to 
enlarge affectedly; to strut. [Obs.]  - Bacon, 

Strove, imp. of strive. See STRIVE. 

Strow, v.¢. The same as STREW, q. v. 

Strowl,v.i. Tostroll. [Obs.] See Srroiu. 

Stroy, v.i. To destroy. [Obs.] See DESTROY, 

Strick, imp. & p. p.of strike. See STRIKE. 


Struck jury (Law), a special jury, selected by striking 
from the panel of jurors a certain number of each party, 
leaving a number required by law to try the cause. 

Bouvier. 
Striick/en, p. p. of strike. [Obs.] See STRIKE. 
Strtiet/ir-al (strtikt/yur-al), a. Of, or pertaining 
to, structure. ‘‘The structural intention of all 
organizations.” I. Taylor. 
Striiet/iire (striikt/yur), n. [Lat. structura, from 
struere, structum, to join together, to construct; 
Fr. structure, Sp. estructura, It. struttura.] 

1. The act of building; practice of erecting build- 

ings. [Lare.] 
His son builds on, and never is content 
Till the last farthing is in structure spent. Dryden. 

2. Manner of building; form; make; construction. 
‘Want of insight into the structure and constitution 
of the terraqueous globe.” Woodward. 

3. Arrangement of parts, or of constituent par- 
ticles, in a substance or body; as, the structure of 
a rock or a mineral. 

4. Manner of organization, as the structure of 
animals or vegetables, or of any of their parts. 

5. A building of any kind, but chiefly a building 
of some size, or of magnificence; an edifice, 

There stands a structure of majestic frame. 


Stritet/dr-ist (strikt/yur-‘st), m. One who forms 
structures; a builder or maker. [fLare.] 

Strude, n. [See Srup, 3.] <A stock of breeding 
mares. [Written also stvode.] Bailey. 

Striig’gle (striig’gl), v.71. [imp. & p.p. STRUGGLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. STRUGGLING.] [Cf. Prov. Ger. 
strucheln, straucheln, to scold, quarrel, O. Sw. 
aon a quarrel, Icel. striwgr, a hostile disposi- 
tion. 

1. To strive, or to make efforts with a twisting, 
or with contortions of the body. 

2. To use great efforts; to labor hard; to strive; 
to contend; as, to struggle to save life; to struggle 
with the waves; to struggle with adversity. 

3. -To labor in pain or anguish; to be in agony; 
to labor in any kind of difficulty or distress. 

’Tis wisdom to beware, 
And better shun the bait than struggle in the snare. 


: - 
Syn.—To strive; contend; labor; endeavor. 


Striig’gle, n. 1. Great labor; forcible effort to ob- 
tain an object, or to avoid an evil; properly, a vio- 
lent effort with contortions of the body. 

2. Contest; contention; strife. 

An honest man might look upon the struggle with indif- 
ference. Addison. 

3. Contortions of extreme distress; agony. 


Syn.—Endeayor; effort; contest; labor; difficulty. 
See ENDEAVOR. 
Seno n. One who struggles, strives, or con- 
tends, 
Strtiil,n. A bar so placed as to resist weight. 
Strim,v.t.&7%. [imp. & p. p. STRUMMED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SriUMinENG.4 To play on an instrument of 
music, or as on an instrument, in a coarse, noisy 
way; to thrum; as, to strwm a piano. 
Strim,7. Astrumpet. [Prov. Zng.] Halliwell, 
Stry/ma,n. (Lat., Fr. strwmes, pl. 
1. (Med.) The same as SCROFULA, q. Vv. 
2. (Bot.) The swelling or protuberance of any 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


organ. Gray. 
Stru-m6se’,)a. [Lat. strumosus, Fr. strumeux. 
Stru/mots, See supra.] Scrofulous; having 
struma, , 
Stru/motis-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
strumous,. 


Strtim/pet,n. [Prov. Eng. strum, strump, a pros- 
titute, Lat. stuprata, from stuprare, to debauch, 
stuprum, debauchery, Fr. stupre, O. Fr. strupe, 
debauchery, Gael. striopach, Ir. stribrid, strioboid, 
striopach, a prostitute.] A prostitute; a harlot. 

Strtim/pet, a. Like a strumpet; false; inconstant. 

Strtiim/’pet,v.¢. 1..To debauch. [0bs.] Shak, 

2. To dishonor with the reputation of being a 


A kind of garment made of rags, used |: 


_ STUBBORN 


strumpet; hence, to belie; to slander, 
untrue reports, strumpet your fame.” 
Striim/strum, n. <A noisy musical instrument. 
[Obs.] ‘* The strumstrum is made somewhat like 
a cittern.” : Dampier. 
Striing, imp. & p. p. of string. See STRING. 
Striin’tain, n. A kind of worsted braid, less than 
aninch broad. [Scot.] Simmonds. 
Struse,n. (Naut.) A long, burdensome craft, used 
for transportation on the inland waters of Russia. 
: i i+ ioe - Simmonds. 
Striit, v.i. [imp. & p.p.STRUTTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STRUTTING.] [Dan, strutie, Ger, strotzen, Cf. 
STROUT. | é 
1. To swell; to protuberate. [Rare.] 
The bellying canvas strutted with the gale. Dryden. 


__ 2. To walk with a lofty, proud gait, and erect 
head; to walk with affected dignity. 
Does he not hold up his head, and strut in his gait? Shak. 


Strtit,n. 1. A lofty, proud step or walk with the 
head erect; affectation of dignity in walking. 

2. (Arch.) A piece of timber obliquely placed 
from a king or queen post to support or strengthen 
a rafter or an horizontal piece; a brace ; — called also 
stretching-piece. Brande. 

3. (Much.) Any part of a machine or structure, 
of which the principal function is to hold things 
apart ;—the opposite of stay and tie. j 

Stry/thi-o'nés,n. pl. [Gr. orpovsiwy (pl. erpovSi- 
wycs), the one (Ornith.) An order of large 
birds, including the ostrich, having short wings un- 
suited for flight, and long, strong legs, which enable 
them to run very rapidly. Baird. 

Stru/thi-otis, a. [Lat. struthius, strutheus, Gr. 
oTpodvsios, orpotSstos, from Lat, strwthio, an ostrich, 
Gr. orpovdés, a bird, an ostrich.] Of, pertaining to, 
or like, the ostrich; belonging to the ostrich tribe. 

Striit/ter,n. One who struts. _ 

Strit/ting-ly, adv. In astrutting manner; witha 
proud, lofty step; boastingly. 

Stry/vite (49), n. (Min.) A crystalline mineral 
found in guano from Saldanha Bay, on the African 
coast, and consisting chiefly of phosphoric acid, 
magnesia, oxide of ammonium, and water, with a 
very small proportion of protoxide of iron. Dana. 

Stryeh/ni-a, )n. ([Fr. strychnine, from Lat. 

stryehnynd, | strychnos, Gr. orpoyvos, a kind 

Stryech/nine, of nightshade, a family of plants, 
of which the ancients knew three or four species.] 
(Chem.) A vegetable alkaloid, the sole active prin- 
ciple of Strychnos tieuté, the most active of the 
Java poisons, and one of the active principles of 
Strychnos Ignatii, S. nux-vomica, and S. colubrina. 
This alkaloid has an intensely bitter taste, leaving 
an impression in the mouth similar to that from 
certain metallic salts. It is a most valuable medi- 
cine, much used at the present day. : 

Stryde,n. The sameas STRIDE. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Stiib, n. [A-S. stybb, steb, Dan. stub, Sw. stubbe, 
Icel. stubby, stubbi, stubbi, D. stobbe, Ll. Ger. stubbe, 
stubben, allied to Lat. stipes.] 

1. The stump of atree; that part of the stem of 
a tree which remains fixed in the earth when the 
tree is cut down;— applied especially to the stump 
of a small tree, or shrub. 

Low stubs gored his feet. Coleridge. 


2. A log; ablock. [Obs.] : Milton. 
Sttiib, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STUBBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STUBBING. ] 

1. To grub up bythe roots; to extirpate; as, to 
stub up edible roots. ‘‘ What stubbing, ... dig- 
ging, and harrowing is to a piece of land.” Berkeley. 

2. [L. Ger. stwbben.] To strike, as the toes, 
against a stump, stone, or other fixed object. [U.S.] 

Stiib’bed (60),a. 1. Short and thick, like something 
truncated; blunt; obtuse. 

2. Not nice or delicate; hardy. [Obs.] ‘*Stub- 
bed, vulgar constitutions.” Bp. Berkeley. 

Stiib’bed-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
stubbed; bluntness; obtuseness. 

Stiib/bi-mess, n. 1. The state of being stubby. 

2. Stubbedness. ; 

Stitb’ble (sttib’/bl), ». [Dim. of stub, D. & Ger. 
stoppel, O. H. Ger. stupjila, Sw. stubb, Dan. stub, 
Lat. stipula, dim. of stipes. See Srus.] The 
stumps of wheat, rye, barley, oats, or buckwheat, 
left in the ground; the part of the stalk left by the 
scythe or sickle. ; 

After the first crop is off, they plowin the stubble. Mortimer. 


Stiib’/bled (sttib/bld), a. 1. Covered with stubble. 
“‘The stubbled plain.” Gay. 
2. Stubbed. [Obs.] 
Stiib/ble-goose, n. A goose fed among stubble. 
Obs. Chaucer. 
Stiib’ble-rake, n. A rake with long teeth for 
raking together stubble. 
Stub/bly, a. Covered with stubble; having stub- 
ble; stubbled. 
Stiib/born, a. 
bern, from stub. 
1. Unreasonably obstinate; inflexibly fixed in 
opinion; not to be moved or persuaded by reasons; 
inflexible; refractory; as, a stubborn son ; a stub- 
born mind or soul, 
2. Persevering ; persisting ; steady ; constant. 
‘Stubborn attention.” Locke. 


“ With his 
Massinger. 


O. Eng. stubborne, stibborne, stib- 
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3. Stiff; not flexible; as, a stubborn bow. ‘ Be- 
fore a gloom of stwbborn-shafted oaks,” Tennyson. 
, Take a plant of stubborn oak. Dryden. 
4. Enduring without complaint; hardy; firm; as, 
stubborn Stoics. Swift, 
5. Harsh; rough; rugged. [Obs.] 
6. Not easily melted or worked; refractory; as, 
a stubborn ore or metal, 


Syn.—Obstinate; inflexible; obdurate; headstrong; 
stiff; hardy; firm; refractory; intractable; rugged; con- 
tumacious; heady.—Srusporn, OpBstTinate. Stubborn 
(firm or fixed like a stud or stock) describes a high degree 
of obstinacy. He who is obstinate is one who will not 
yield to the appeals we make to his reason and his better 
feelings. He who is stubborn grows more obstinate the 
more clearly his unreasonableness is exposed, and the 
more powerfully his feelings are addressed. 

: Yield, 
Except you mean, with obstinate repulse, 


To slay your sovereign. Shak, 
The queen is obstinate, 

Stubborn to justice, apt to accuse it, and 

Disdainful to be tried by it. Shak. 


Stiib’born-ly, adv. Ina stubborn manner; obsti- 
nately; inflexibly; contumaciously. 
Sttib/born-ness (109), n. 
being stubborn; perverse and unreasonable obsti- 
nacy; inflexibility; contumacy; stiffness; want of 
pliancy; refractoriness, as of ores. 

Stiib/by, a. [From stub.] 1. Abounding with 
stubs. 

2. Short and thick; short and strong; as, stubby 
bristles. 

Sttib/-tnd, n. (Mach.) Theenlarged end of acon- 
necting-rod, to which the strap is fastened. 
Stitb’-mo6r’tise, n. (Carp.) A mortise passing 
through only part of the timber in which it is 
formed. 
Stiib/-nail, n. 
nail, 
Stiie’eco, n. [It. stucco, Sp. estuco, estuque, Fr. 
stuc, from O. H. Ger. stucchi, shell, stucco. ] 

1. Plaster of any kind used as a coating for walls; 
especially, a fine plaster, composed of lime or gyp- 
sum, with sand and pounded marble, used for 
internal decorations and fine work, 

2. Work made of stucco. 

Stiie’eo, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STUCCOED; p. pr. & vb. 

M. STUCCOING.] To overlay with stucco or fine 
plaster, 

Sttic/co-er, n. One who stuccoes. 

Stick, imp. & p.p.of stick. See STiIcK. 

Stuck, n. [See Srock, 7, and SrockapE.] <A 
thrust. [Obs.] Shak. 
Stiick/le (sttik/l), n. [From stook.] A number of 
sheaves set together in the field; a stook. 
Stuick’-tip, a. Stiffly and affectedly vain; self-im- 
portant, and supercilious without possessing real su- 
periority ; unreasonably puffed up, and exclusive, 
from an undue sense of: personal importance or 
position. [Collog.] 

The airs of small, stuck-up men are amazingly ridiculous, 

A, KH. Boyd, 
Stid,n. [A-S. studu, L. Ger. stud, studde, stutte, 
stiit, D. stut, Dan. stdtie, Sw. stod, stdtta, Icel. stod, 
stytia, N. H. Ger. stiitze.] 

1. Astem; atrunk. [0Obs.] 

Seest thou not this same hawthorn stud? Spenser. 


2. (Arch.) A small piece of timber or joist in- 
serted in the sills and beams, between the posts, to 
support the beams or other main timbers. 

3. A kind of nail with a large head, inserted in 
work chiefly for ornament; an ornamental knob. 


A belt of straw and ivy buds, 
With coral clasps and amber studs. Raleigh. 


Crystal and myrrhine cups, embossed with gems 
And studs of pearl. Hilton. 

4. An ornamental button or catch for a shirt- 
bosom, not held to its place by being sewed, but 
inserted in button-holes and admitting of being 
transferred from one such bosom to another. 

5. (Mach.) (a.) A short rod, fixed in and projecting 

from something, sometimes formingajournal, (b.) 
A stud-bolt. 
Sttid,n. [A-S. &Icel. std, O. H. Ger. stwat, stuot, 
N. Hi. Ger. stute, Sw. sto, a mare, Dan. stodhest, a 
stallion. Cf. SrrupE and STEED.] <A collection of 
breeding horses and mares ; or the place where 
they are kept. 

In the studs of Ireland, where care is taken, we see horses 
bred of excellent shape, vigor, and fire. Sir W. Temple. 

He had the finest stud in England, and his delight was to 
- win plates from Tories, Macaulay. 
Stiid, v.¢. [imp.& p. p. sTUDDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STUDDING. ] 

1, To adorn with shining studs or knobs. 

Their horses shall be trapped, 
‘Their harness studded all with gold and pearl. Shak. 

2. To set with detached ornaments, or prominent 
objects; to set thickly, as with studs. 

The sloping sides and summits of our hills, and the exten- 
sive plains that stretch before our view, i= 
are studded with substantial, neat, and 
commodious dwellings of freemen. 

Bp. Hobart. 
Stid/-bolt, n. <A bolt with 
threads on both ends, to be GM 
screwed into a fixed part at one Stud-bolt. 


A nail broken off; a short, thick 
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end and receive a nut upon the other ; — called also 
standing-bolt. 
Stiid/der-y, n. A stable or like place for keeping a 
stud of horses, [Obs.] 
King Henry VIII. erected a noble studdery. Harrison. 
Stid/dimg, 7. Material for studs or joists; studs 
or joists considered collectively; studs. 
Stid/ding-sail, n. (Naut.) A light sail set out- 
side of a principal or square sail of a vessel in free 
winds, to increase her speed. Itis bent to a small 
yard called the studding-sail yard. Totten. 
Sti/dent, n. [Lat. stwdens, p. pr. of studere, to 
study; It. stwdente, Sp. estudiante, Fr. étudiant.] 
1. A person engaged in study; one who is devot- 
ed to learning, either in a seminary or in private; 
a scholar; as, the stwdents of an academy, of a col- 
ae or university; a medical student; a law stu- 
dent, 
2. A man devoted to books; a bookish man; as, 
a hard student ; a close student. 
Keep a gamester from dice, and a good student from his 
books. Shak. 
3. One who studies or examines; as, a student of 
nature’s works. 


The state or quality of | Sti/dent-ship, n. The state of being a student. 


Stiid/-hoérse, n. [A-S. stéd-hors.] A breeding 
horse; a horse kept for propagating his kind; a 
stallion. 

Studied (sttid/id), p. a, [From study.] 

1. Closely examined ; read with diligence and 
attention; well considered; as, the book has been 
studied ; the subject has been well studied. 

2. Well versed in any branch of learning; quali- 
fied by study; as, aman well studied in geometry, 
or in law, or medical science. 

I shrewdly suspect that he is little studied in the theory of 
moral proportions. Burke, 

3. Premeditated; as, a studied insult. 

4. Having a particular inclination. [Obs.] Shak. 

Stid/ied-ly (sttid/id-ly), adv. In a studied man- 
ner; premeditately. 

Stid/i-er,n. [From stwdy.] One who studies; a 
student. [Rare.] 

Lipsius was a great studier in the stoical philosophy. Tillotson. 

Stii’di-o, n. ; pl. sTU/DI-Os. [It. studio, study, school. 
See Stupy.] The workshop of an artist. 

Stu/di-otis, a. [Lat. stuwdiosus, It. studioso, Sp. & 
Pg. estudioso, Pr. estudios, Fr. studieuzx.] 

1. Given to study; devoted to the acquisition of 
knowledge from books; as, a studious scholar. 

2. Given to thought, or to the examination of 
subjects by contemplation; contemplative. Locke. 

3. Eager to discover something, or to effect some 
object; diligent; as, be studious to please; studious 
to find new friends and allies. 

4, Attentive to; careful; — with of. 

Divines must become studious of pious and venerable anti- 
quity. White. 
5. Planned with study; deliberate; studied, 

For the frigid villainy of studious lewdness, for the calm 
malignity of labored impiety, what apology can be invented ? 
Rambler. 

6. Favorable to study; suitable for thought and 


contemplation; as, the studious shade, [Poet.] 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale. Milton. 


Stii/di-otis-ly, adv. In a studious manner; with 
study; with close attention to books; with diligent 
contemplation; with zeal and earnestness ; diligent- 
ly; carefully; attentively. 

Stu/di-otis-mess, n. The quality of being studious; 
addictedness to books; thoughtfulness; diligence. 

Stiid’-work (-wirk), n. (Masonry.) A wall built 
between studs or quarters. Crabb. 

Sttud’/y,n. [Lat. studiwm, from studere, to study; 
It. studio, Sp. estudio, Pg. estudo, Pr. estudi, O. Fr. 
estudie, estude, Fr. étude. See STUDENT.] 

1. A setting of the mind or thoughts upon a sub- 
ject; hence, application of mind to books, to arts 
or science, or to any subject, for the purpose of 
learning whatis not before known. 

Hammond generally spent thirceen hours of the day in sid 
TCU 

Study gives strength to the mind; conversation, grace. 

Sir W. Temple. 

2. Exclusive mental occupation ; absorbed or 
thoughtful attention; meditation ; contrivance, 

Just men they seemed, and all their study bent 
To worship God aright, and know his works. J/ilton. 

3. Any particular branch of learning that is stud- 
ied; any object of attentive consideration. 

The Holy Scriptures, especially the New Testament, are 
her daily study. Law. 

4, A building or an apartment devoted to study 
or to literary employment. : 

5. (Fine Arts.) (a.) A work undertaken for im- 
provement in the art, and often left incomplete, (.) 
A sketch from nature, to be used in the composi- 
tion of other larger and more finished works. 

Stuid/y,v.i. [See supra; Lat. studere, It. studiare, 
Sp. & Pr. estudiar, Pg. estudar, O. Fr, estudier, Fr. 
étudier.] 

1. To fix the mind closely upon a subject; to 
dwell upon any thing in thought; to muse. 

I found a moral first, and then studied for a fable. 


2. To apply the mind to books or learning. 


Swift. 


Stid/y, v. t. 


Stiff, n. 








Sturt, v. 7. 
Stuti’er, n. 


Stufi/i-mess, 7. 


Stiff/ing, n. 


Stiff/ing=-b6x, n. An arrangement for 
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3. To endeavor diligently; to be zealous. 
That ye study to be quiet, and to do your own business. 

1 Thess. iv. 11. 
[imp. & p. p. STUDIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STUDYING. ] 

1. To apply the mind to; to read and examine for 
the purpose of learning and understanding; as, to 
study law or theology; to study languages. 

2. To consider attentively; to examine closely; 
as, to study the works of nature. 

Study thyself; what rank or wh 
Thy wise Creator has ordained os Geeree Dryden. 

3. To form or arrange by previous thought; to 
con over; or to commit to memory; as, to study a 
speech, 


Stu'fa,n. (It. stufa, a stove, hot-house. See Srove.] 


A. jet of steam issuing from a fissure in the earth. 
[O. Fr. estoffe, Fr. étoffe, Sp. & Pg. estofa, 
It. stoffa, stoffo, L. Lat. estoffa, Ger. stoff, D. siof, 
stoffe, Dan. stof, probably from Lat. stuppa, tow, 
oakum, Cf. STUPE.] 

1. Material which is to be worked up in any pro- . 
cess of manufacture. 


Cesar hath wept; : 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 


Degrading prose explains his meaning ill, 

And shows the stuf, and not the workman’s skill. 
Aloscommon. 
Time is the stuff which lifeis made of. Franklin. 
2. Especially, woven material ; cloth not made 

into garments; fabric, 

What stuff will you have a kirtle of ? Shak. 
3. Specifically, a textile fabric made entirely of 


Shak. 


worsted. Tomlinson. 
4. Furniture; goods; domestic vessels. [Obso- 
lescent.] 


He took away locks, and gave away the king’s stuf. Hayward. 
5, Essence; elemental part. 
Yet I do hold it very stuff o’ th’ conscience 
To do no contrived murder. Shak. 
6. A medicine or mixture; a potion. Shak. 
7. Refuse or worthless matter; unorganized mat- 
ter; hence, also, foolish or irrational language ; non- 
sense, , 
Anger would indite 
Such woful stuff as I or Shadwell write. Dryden. 
8. (Waut.) A melted mass of turpentine, tallow, 
&c., with which the masts, sides, and bottom of a 
ship are smeared. 


Stiff, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. STUFFED (sttift); p. pr. & vb. 


nN. STING) [See supra; O. Fr. estoffer, Fr. 
étoffer, Sp. & Pg. estofer, Ger. stopfen.] 

1. To fill by crowding; to cause to expandor swell 
from fullness; to load to excess; to crowd; as, to 
stuff a bedtick. 

This crook drew hazel boughs adown, 
And stuffed her apron wide with nuts so brown. 

2. To thrust or crowd; to press. 

Put roses into a glass with a narrow mouth, stuffing them 


Gay. 


close together. Bacon. 
3. To fill by being put into. 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron bowels stuff the dark abode. Dryden. 


4. Specifically, to fill with seasoning; as, to stuff 
meat. 

5. To obstruct, as any of the organs; to affect an 
organ of, as of sense. 

I'm stuffed, cousin; I can not smell. Shak. 

6. To fill the skin of, for the purpose of presery- 
ing as a specimen ; — said of birds, animals, and the 
like. 

7. To form or fashion by stuffing, 

An Eastern king put a judge to death for an iniquitous sen- 
tence, and ordered his hide to be stuffed into a cushion, and 
placed upon the tribunal. Swift. 

8. To crowd with facts; to cram the mind of; 
sometimes, to crowd or fill with false or idle tales 
or fancies. 


wie a if a ballot-box, to crowd it with fraudulent votes. 


To feed gluttonously. ‘ Taught harm- 
less man fo cram and sétwf.” Swift. 
One who stuffs; especially, one who 


puts fraudulent votes into a ballot-box. AS S.] 


Stuff/-gown, n. A gown made of a woolen fabric; 


hence, in England, a junior barrister, or one not 
entitled to wear a silk gown, like the king’s or 
queen’s counsel, Campbell. 
The state of being stuffy, sulky, or 
obstinate. 
1. That which is used for filling any 
thing; as, the stuffing of a saddle or cushion. 

2. Seasoning for meat; that which is put into 
meat to give it a higher relish. 


rendering a joint tight where a movable 
rod passes into a vessel of some kind, as 
the cylinder of a steam-engine. It con- 
sists of a close box cast round the hole 
through which the rod passes, in which 
is laid round the rod, and in contact with 
it, a quantity of hemp or India-rubber 
packing, metallic or rubber rings, and Stafing- 
the like, lubricated with oily matter, and ‘pong 
pressed closely down by a ring on top. 





Stuffi’y, a. 1. Stout; mettlesome; resolute. [Scot.] 
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STUKE 


2. Angry and obstinate; sulky. [U. S.] 

Sttike,. Stucco. [Obs.] 

Still, n. A frame-work of timber covered with 
boards to support rubbish; also,a frame-work of 
boards to protect miners from falling stones, &c. 


[Prov. teh Halliwell. 
Stiilm, x. [Ger. stollen, Sw. stoll, Pol. stola, sztola, 
stolnia.] A shaft to drain a mine, Bailey. 


Stilp, n. [Icel. stélpi, Dan., Sw., & O. D. stolpe, 
Lith. stwlpas, Lett. stulbs, Russ. stolb, stolp, O. Slav. 
stlypy.] A short, stout post, used to mark a bound- 
ary, or driven into the ground for any purpose. 
[ Prov. Eng.) Halliwell. 

Sttul’ti-fi/er, n. 

StuVti-tfy, v. t. 
& vb. nN. STULTIFYING. | 
facere, to make. | 

1. To make foolish; to make a fool of. Burke. 
2. To regard as a fool, or as foolish. [Rare.] 
The modern sciolist stultifies all understandings but his 
own, and that which he regards as his own. Hazlitt. 
3. (Law.) To allege or prove to be insane, for 
avoiding some act, Blackstone. 

Stul-til/o-quen¢e, n. [Lat. stultiloqguentia, from 
stultus, foolish, and loqguentia, a talking, from lo- 
quens, p. pr. of loqui, to speak, talk.] Foolish talk ; 
a babbling. 

Stul-til/o-quent, a. [See supra.] Given to, or 
characterized by, stultiloquence, or foolish talk. 

Stul-til/o-quent-ly, adv, In the way of foolish 
talk. Phillips. 

Stul-til/o-quy, n. [Lat. stultiloqguium, from stul- 
tus, foolish, and loqui, to speak, talk; It. stoléilo- 
quio.| Foolish talk; silly discourse; babbling. 

Stil/ty,a. (Lat. stultus, foolish.] Foolish; silly. 
[ Obs. | Chaucer. 

Stim, n. [D. stom, must, new wort. Cf. Sroom.] 

1. Unfermented grape-juice or wine, often used to 
raise fermentation in dead or vapid wines; must, 
Let our wines, without mixture or stun, be all fine. B. Jonson. 

Bad affections (like stum or poison) are impetuous. Barrow. 

2. Wine revived by new fermentation, resulting 
from the admixture of must. Hudibras. 

Stim, v.t¢. 1. To renew, as wine, by mixing must 
with it, and raising a new fermentation. 

We stum our wines to renew their spirits. Floyer, 


9. To fume acask of liquor with burning brim- 
stone. [Prov. Eng.] C, Richardson. 
Stiim/ble, v.i. [imp. & p.p. STUMBLED; p. pr. & 
vb, 2. STUMBLING.] [L. Ger. stwmpeln, stumpern, 
to walk heavily, Prov. Eng. stwmmer, to stumble, 
stump, to walk or step very heavily.] 

1. To trip in walking or moving in any way upon 
the legs; to strike the foot so as to fall, or to endan- 
ger a fall, 

The way of the wieked is as darkness: they know not at 
what they stwmble. Prov. iv. 19. 
, 2. To walk in a bungling or unsteady manner. 

} He stumbled up the dark avenue. W. Scott. 

3. Toslide into acrime or an error; to err. 

He that loveth his brother abideth in the light, and there is 
no occasion of stumbling in him. 1 John ii. 10. 

4. To strike upon a thing without design; to fall 
or light by chance ; — with on or upon. 

Ovid stumbled, by some inadvertence, upon Livia in a bath. 

Dryden. 

Stim/ble, v.¢. 1. To cause to stumble; to obstruct 
in progress; to cause to trip or stop. ‘ False and 
dazzling fires to stumble men.” Milton. 

2. To confound; to puzzle; to put to a nonplus; 
to perplex. 

One thing more stumbles me in the very foundation of this 
hy pothesis. Locke. 

Stiim/ble, n. 1. A trip in walking or running. 

2. A blunder; a failure. 

One stumble is enough to deface the character of an honor- 
able life. LD’ Estrange. 

ears n. One who stumbles or makes a blun- 
er, 

Stim/bling-bliéck, n. 

that which causes to err. 

We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews astumbling-block, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness. 1 Cor, i. 28. 

Sttim/bling-ly, adv. Ina stumbling manner. 
Stim/bling-stone,n. A stone that causes stum- 
bling; any cause of stumbling or error. 
This stumbling-stone we hope to take away. Burnet. 
Stimp, 7. [L. Ger., Dan., & Sw. stump, D. stomp, 

H. Ger. stumpf.] 

1. The part of atree or plant remaining in the 
earth after the stem or trunk is cut off; the stub. 

2. The part of a limb or other body remaining af- 
ter a part is amputated or destroyed; as, the stump 
of a leg, of a finger, or a tooth. 

3. (pl.) Legs; as, to stir one’s stumps. [Colloq.] 

4. A rod, or frame of rods, used in the game of 
cricket. 

5. A short, thick roll of leather or paper, cut to a 
point, and used to rub down the harsh or strong 
lines of a crayon or pencil drawing, for shading it, 
or for rubbing solid tints on paper from colors in 
powder, Craig. Fairholt. 

Stump-orator, one who harangues the populace from 
the stump of a tree, or other elevation. [U. S.] — Stump- 
oratory, an electioneering speech from a stump, or other 
elevation. [U. S.]— Zo take the stump, or to stump it, 


One who stultifies. 
[imp. & p. p. STULTIFIED ; p. pr. 
{Lat, stwltws, foolish, and 


Any cause of stumbling; 


) 
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to make public addresses for electioneering purposes ; — 
a phrase derived from the speaker's originally mounting 
the stump of a tree, in the Western States or in the back- 
woods, in making his address. [U. S.] 

Stimp, v.t. [imp. & p. p. STUMPED (sttimt, 84) ; 
p. pr. & vb, n, STUMPING. | 

1. To strike, as any thing fixed and hard, with 
the toe. [Vulgar.] 

2. To cut off a part of; to reduce to a stump; to 
lop. ‘' The stumped toe.” More, 

3. To challenge ; also, to puzzle, or nonplus. 
[ Collog. and low, U. S.] 

4. To travel over, delivering speeches for elec- 
tioneering purposes; as, to stwmp the State, or the 
district. [Collog. U. S.] 

5. To knock down, as the stump or wicket in 
cricket-playing. 

A herd of boys with clamor bowled, 
And stwnped the wicket. Tennyson. 

To stump out (Cricket-playing), to bowl out by knock- 
ing down the stump or wicket. 

Sttimp,v.i. 1. To walk heavily, as if on stumps. 

2. To make a boast; to brag. 

To stump up, to pay cash. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 


Stiimp/age,n. A tax on the amount of timber cut, 
and regulated by the price of lumber. [Maine.] 
Stimp/er,n. 1. One who stumps. 
2. A boastful person. 
3. A story that puzzles, or creates incredulity. 
[ Collog. and low, U. 8.) Bartlett. 
Sttiimp/i-mess, nn. The state of being stumpy. 
Sttimp/y,a. 1. Full of stumps. 
2. Hard; strong. [Rare.] 
3. Short and thick; stubby. [Zow.] 
Stiin, v.¢. [imp.& p,. p. STUNNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STUNNING.] [A-S. stunian; M. H. Ger. stainen, N. 
H. Ger. stawnen, to be astonished. | 
1. To make senseless or dizzy with a blow on the 
head, 


Mortimer. 


One hung a pole-ax at his saddle-bow, 
And one a heavy mace to stun the foe. Dryden, 

2. To destroy the sensibility of; to overcome; 
especially, to overpower the sense of hearing of. 

A universal hubbub wild 
Of stunning sounds and voices all confused. 

3. To surprise completely; to overpower. 

William was quite stunned at my discourse, and held his 
peace. é Loe, 

Sting, imp. & p.p. of sting. See STING. 

Stiimk, imp. & p. p. of stink. See STINK. 

Stiin/ner, 7. One who, or that which, stuns; — of- 
ten colloquially or vulgarly applied to whatever 
overpowers by astonishment; as, that story is a 
stunner. 

Stiin/ning, p.a. 1. Overpowering the organs of 
hearing; confounding with noise. 

2. Striking or overpowering with astonishment; 
as, stunning poetry. [Colloq.] 

Thackeray. C. Kingsley. 

Stiint,v.¢. [imp. & p.p. STUNTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

STUNTING.] [A-8. stintan, styntan, to blunt, stunt, 

blunt, foolish. See Srinz.] To hinder from 

growth; to prevent the growth of; to stint; as, to 
stunt a child; to stunt a plant. 

When, by a cold penury, I blast the abilities of a nation, 
and stunt the growth of its active energies, the ill I may do is 
beyond all calculation. Burke. 

Sttimt, ». A check in growth, or that which has 
been checked in its growth; a stunted animal or 
thing; specifically, a young whale, two years old, 
which, having been weaned, is lean, and yields but 
little blubber. 

Stint/ed-ness, n. The state of being stunted. 

Stipe, n. [Lat. stupa, stuppa, tow, Gr. crim, 
ortonnmn, Cf, StuFF.] (Med.) Cloth or flax dipped 
in warm medicaments and applied to a hurt or sore; 
fomentation; sweating bath. 

Stiipe, v.¢. To dress with a stupe or stupes; to fo- 
ment. Wiseman. 

Stiipe,n. A stupid person. [Obs. and rare.} 

Stii/pe-fa/cient, n. [Written also stupifacient.] 
(Med.) Any thing promoting stupefaction; a nar- 
cotic. Dunglison. 

Sti/pe-fa’cient, a, Promoting stupefaction. 

Stii/pe-fae/tion, n. [Written also stupifaction.] 
[Fr. stupéfaction, Sp. estupefaccion, It. stupefa- 
zione. See STUPEFY. } 

1. The act of stupefying, or rendering stupid. 

2. A stupid or senseless state ; insensibility ; dull- 
ness; torpor; stupidity. 

Resistance of the dictates of conscience brings a hardness 
and stupefaction upon it. South. 

Stii/pe-fie/tive, a. [Written also stupifactive.] 
[Fr. stupéfactif, Sp. estupefactivo, It. stupefattivo, 
L. Lat. stupefactivus.] Causing insensibility ; dead- 
ening or blunting the sense of feeling or under- 
standing. 

Stii/pe-fae/tive, n. (Med.) That which stupefies ; 
a stupefacient or opiate. 

Stii/pe-fied-mess,n. The state of being stupefied ; 
stupefaction; torpor; stupidity. 

Stii/pe-fi/er, n. [From stupefy.] One who, or that 
which, stupefies or causes dullness or stupidity. 

Stii/pe-fy, v.t. [Written also stupify, especially in 
England, but with obvious impropriety.] [imp.& 
—. P.STUPEFIED; p. pr. & vb. n. STUPEFYING.] [Fr. 
stupéfier, Pr. stupefar, It. stupefare, Lat. stupefa- 


Hilton. 








STURGEON 


cere, from stupere, to be struck senseless, and fa- 
cere, to make. f 

1. To make stupid; to make dull; to blunt the 
faculty of perception or understanding in; to de- 
prive of sensibility. 

The fumes of passion intoxicate his discerning faculties, as 
the fumes of drink stupe/y the brain. South. 

2. To deprive of material mobility. [Obs.] 
It is not malleable; but yetitis not fluent, but stwpefied. Bacon. 

Stu-pén/dots, a. [Lat. stupendus, astonishing, p. 
future pass. of stupere, to be astonished at; It. stu- 
pendo, Sp. & Pg. estupendo.| Astonishing; won- 
derful; amazing; especially, of astonishing magni- 
tude or elevation; as, a stupendous pile. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. _ Pope. 
Stu-pén/doits-ly, adv. Ina stupendous manner. 
Stu-pén/dois-ness, n. The quality or state of be- 

ing stupendous or astonishing. 

Stii’/pe-otis, a. [Lat. stupa, tow.] Resembling tow; 
having long, loose scales or matted filaments, like 
tow; stupose. 

Sti/pid, a. [Lat. stupidus, from stupere, to be stu- 
Soa Fr, stupide, It. stupido, Sp. & Pg. estu- 
pido. 

1. Very dull; insensible; senseless; wanting in 
understanding; heavy; sluggish; — said of persons. 
O that men should be so stupid grown 


As to forsake the living God! Ailton. 
With wild surprise, 
A moment stupid, motionless he stood. Thomson. 


2. Resulting from, or evincing, stupidity ; formed 
without skill or genius; dull; heavy; —said of 
things. 

Observe what loads of stupid rhymes 
Oppress us in corrupted times, Swift. 

Syn.— Simple; insensible; sluggish; senseless; dolt- 

ish; sottish; dull; heavy. See SIMPLE. 
Stu-pid/i-ty, n. [Lat. stwpiditas, Fr. stupidité, It. 
stupidita; Sp. & Pg. estupidez.]} : 

1. The state or quality of being stupid; extreme 
dullness of perception or understanding; insensi- 
bility; sluggishness. 

2. Stupor; astonishment. [/are.] 

A stupidity 
Past admiration strikes me, joined with fear. Chapman. 

Syn. — Insensibility; sluggishness; sottishness; dolt- 

ishness; blockishness; senselessness. 


Stii/pid-ly, adv. In a stupid manner; sottishly ; 
absurdly. 

Stii/pid-mess, n. Stupidity. 

Sti’/pi-fy, v.¢. See STUPEFY. 

Stii/por, n. [Lat., from stupere, to be struck sense- 
less; It. stupore, Sp. & Pg. estupor, Pr. stupor, Fr. 
stupeur.] 

1. Great diminution or suspension of sensibility; 
suppression of sense or feeling; numbness; as, the 
stupor of a limb. 5: 

2. Intellectual insensibility ; moral stupidity; 
heedlessness or inattention to one’s interests. 

Stu-pGse/ (125), a. [Lat. stupa, the coarse part of 
flax, tow.] (Bot.) Composed of matted filaments 
like tow; stupeous. Henslow. 

Sti’/prate, v.t. [Lat. stuprare, stupratum, from 
stuprum, defilement; It. stuprare, strupare, Sp. & 
Pg. estuprar.] To ravish; to debauch. [fare.] 

Stu-pra/tion, n. [See supra.] Violation of chasti- 


ty by force; rape. [fare. Browne. 
Sti/prum,n. [Lat.] Forcible violation of chasti- 
ty; stupration; rape. Dunglison.. 


Star’/di-ly, adv. [From stwrdy.] Ina sturdy man- 
ner; hardily; stoutly; lustily. 
Stfir/di-ness,n. [From sturdy.] 
1. The condition or quality of being stout; stout- 
ness; hardiness; as, the sturdiness of a school-boy. 
3. Brutal strength. [Rare.] Johnson. 
Stfir/dy, a. [compar. STURDIER; superl. STURDI- 
EsT.] [O. Fr. estourdi, N. Fr. étourdi, stunned, gid- 
dy, thoughtless, rash, p. p. of estowrdir, étourdir, 
to stun, to render giddy, to amaze, It. stordire, p.p. 
stordito. Of. Icel. styrdr, rigid, hard. See infra.) 
1. Foolishly obstinate; stout; hardy; implying 
coarseness or rudeness. 
This must be done, and I would fain see 
Mortal so sturdy as to gainsay. Hudibras. 
A sturdy, hardened sinner advances to the utmost pitch of 
impiety with less reluctance than he took the first step. 
Atterbury. 
3. Characterized by strength or force; strong; 
lusty; violent; as, a sturdy lout. 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! Gray. 


3. Stiff; stout; strong; as, a sturdy oak. 

He was not of a delicate contexture, his limbs rather sturdy 
than dainty. Votton. 

Syn.— Hardy; stout; strong; firm; robust; obstinate; 
forcible; stiff. 

Stfir/dy, n. [O. Fr. estowrdie, giddiness, stupefac- 
tion. See supra.] A disease in sheep, marked by 
dullness and stupor. 

Stfixr’/seon (stfir/jun), n. [Fr. esturgeon, Sp. estu- — 
rion, It. storione, L. Lat. sturio, sturgio, O. H. Ger. 
sturo, sturio, sturi, M.H. Ger. stur, sture, stiir, N. 
H. Ger., Dan., & Sw. stér, D. steur, A-S. styria, 
styriga.| (Ichth.) ~ s 
A large cartilagi- : 
nous fish of the 
genus Acipenser, 
several species of 





Sturgeon (Acipenser sturio). 
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which are found in Northern Europe, in the Black 
and Caspian Seas and their tributaries, in the lakes 
of North America, &c. Its flesh is valued for food. 
Caviare is prepared from the roe, and isinglass from 
the air-bladder. The American species is A. oxy- 
rhynchus. 

Stii/ri-0/ni-an, n. [From L. Lat. sturio. See supra.] 
(Jchth.) One of a family of cartilaginous fishes, of 
which the sturgeon is the type. 

Stark, nn. [Written also stirk.] A. stirc, stiorc, 
styric, L. Ger. starke, stiirke, O. D. stierick; allied 
to steer.] A young ox or heifer. [Scot.] 

Start, n. 1. Disturbance; annoyance; care. a 
or Prov. Eng.] ‘‘Sturt and care.” Rolland. 

2. (Mining.) A great profit received by a tributer, 
- who takes a course of ore to cut or excavate at a 

high tribute. Weale. 

Stut, v.i. Tostutter. [Obs.] Skelton. 

Stiit’ter, v.i. [imp.& p. p. STUTTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. STUTTERING.] [H. Ger. stottern, L. Ger. 
stétern, D. stotteren, from L. Ger. stdten, D. stoo- 
ten, H. Ger. stoszen, to thrust.] To hesitate in ut- 
tering words; to stammer. 

Stit/ter, n. 1. The act of stuttering; stammer, 

2. One who stutters; astammerer. [Obs.] 
Stit/ter-er,n. One who stutters; a stammerer, 
Stit/ter-ingly, adv. With stammering. 

Sty, n. [A-S. stigend, a tumor on the eyelid, from 
stigan, to ascend, rise.] (Med.) An inflamed tu- 
mor on the edge of the eyelid, especially near the 
inner angle of the eye. 

Sty, n. [Written also stigh.] [A-S. stige, O. H. Ger. 
stiga, swinstiga, O. D. swijnstije, Icel. & Sw. stia, 
Dan. sti, svinestt.] 

1. A pen or inclosure for swine. 

2. A place of bestial debauchery. 
pleasure in a sensual sty.” Milton. 

Sty, v.¢. To shut up in a sty, Shak. 

Sty,v. it. [A-S. & O. H. Ger. stigan, to rise, L. Ger. 
stigen, D. stijgen, N. H. Ger. steigen, Goth. steigan, 
Icel. & Sw. stiga, Dan. stige.] To soar; to ascend, 
[Obs.] See STrrRvp. 

With bolder wing shall dare aloft to sty, 
To the last praises of this Faery Queen. Spenser. 

Sty/an,n. [Written also stian.] [See a An 
inflamed tumor on the eyelid; asty. [Rare. 

I knew that a styan on the eye could be easily reduced. 

De (Quincey. 

Stye’a,n. [L. Lat. styca, stica, A-S. stic, styc, 
stycge.| An Anglo-Saxon copper coin of the low- 
est value, being worth half a farthing. Leake. 

Stys/ial,a. Stygian. [0Obs.] Skelton. 

StyS/i-an, a. [Lat. Stygius, from Styx, Stygis, Gr. 
roy, Lrvyéds, the Styx, i. e., the Hateful, from orv- 
yeiy, to hate. See Sryx.] Of, or pertaining to, 
Styx, fabled by the ancients to be ariver of hell over 
which the shades of the dead passed, or the region 
of the dead; hence, hellish; infernal. 

At that so sudden blaze, the Stygian throng 
Bent their aspect. 

Sty/la-gal-ma/ie (Synop., § 130),a. [Gr. orddos, 
a pillar, column, and dyaA\pya, animage.|]_ (dArch.) 
Performing the office of columns; as, stylagalmaic 
figures or images. [Written also stylogalmaic.] 

Sty/lar,a. Of, or pertaining to, the stile of a dial; 
stilar. See STILAR. ; 

Style, n. Ls style, It. stile, Sp. & Pg. estilo, Lat. 
stylus, stilus, Gr. crddos, a pillar, a style or writing 
instrument, allied to orj\7. See STELA.] 

1. An instrument used by the ancients in writing 
on tablets covered with wax, having one end sharp, 
and the other blunt, smooth, and somewhat expand- 
ed, for the purpose of making erasures by smooth- 
ing the wax. 

2. Hence, any thing resembling the 
ancient style; as, (a.) A sharp-pointed 
tool used in engraving. (b.) A pointed 
surgical instrument. (c.) The pin or 
gnomon of a dial, the shadow of which @ 
indicates the hour. (d.) (Bot.) The 
cylindrical or tapering portion of the 
pistil between the ovary and the stig- 
ma. Gray. 

3. Mode of expressing thought in 
language, whether oral or written; 
choice or arrangement of words in t 
discourse ; rhetorical expression. ‘‘Ac- Style. (Bot.) 
cording to the usual style of dedica- 


“To roll with 


Milton. 





tions.” Middleton. 
Proper words in proper places make the true definition of 
style. Swift. 


4. Mode of presentation, especially in music or 
any of the fine arts; a characteristic or peculiar 
mode of developing an idea or accomplishing a re- 
sult. 

The ornamental style also possesses its... merit. Reynolds. 


5. Degree of conformity to arecognized standard ; 
manner which is deemed elegant and appropriate, 
especially in literary composition or in social de- 
meanor; fashion. 

6. Mode or phrase by which any thing is formally 
designated; the title; the official designation of any 
important body; mode of address; as, the style of 
Majesty. ‘* One style to a gracious benefactor, 
another to a proud, insulting foe.” Burke. 

7. (Chron.) A mode of reckoning time, with re- 
gard to the Julian and Gregorian calendar. 
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(a Style is Old or New. The Old Style follows the 
Julian manner of computing the months and days, or the 
calendar as established by Julius Cesar, in which every 
fourth year consists of 366 days, and the other years of 
365 days. This is about 11 minutes in a year too much. 
Pope Gregory XIII. reformed the calendar by retrench- 
ing 10 days in October, 1582, in order to bring back the 
vernal equinox to the same day as at the time of the 
council of Nice, A. D. 325. This reformation was adopted 
by act of Parliament in Great Britain in 1751, by which 
act 11 days in September, 1752, were retrenched, and the 
third day was reckoned the fourteenth. This mode of 
reckoning is called New Style, according to which every 
year divisible by 4, unless it is divisible by 100 without 
being divisible by 400, has 366 days, and any other year 
365 days. 

Style of court, the practice or manner observed by a 
court in its proceedings. Ayliffe. 

Syn.—Diction; phraseology; manner; course; title. 
See DicTion. 

Style, v.¢, [imp. & p. p. STYLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
STYLING.] ‘To entitle; to term, name, or call; to 
denominate, ‘Styled great conquerors.” Milton. 

Syn.—To call; name; denominate; designate; term; 
characterize. 


Sty’let, n. [Fr. stylet, diminutive of style; It. 
stiletto. See che hoes 

1. A small poniard or dagger; a stiletto. 

2. (Surg.) An instrument for examining wounds, 
fistulas, and for passing setons, and the like; — 
called also specillum. Dunglison, 

Sty/li-form, a. [Fr. styliforme, from Lat. stylus, 
a style, and forma, form.] Having the form of, 
or resembling, a style, pin, or pen; styloid. 

Stylish, a. Given to, or fond of, the display of 
style; characterized by an attempt at display; 
highly fashionable; modish; genteel; as, a stylish 
dress, house, manner, and the like. [Colloq.] 

Stylish-ly, adv. Ina stylish or fashionable man- 
ner; modishly. 

Styl/ish-ness, n. The state of being stylish or 
fashionable; gentility; modishness. 

Stylist, ». One who is attentive to style; a critic 
of style; one who is a master or model of style, 
especially in writing or speaking, 

Sty-list/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, style in language. 
[Rare.] ‘The great stylistic differences in the 
works ascribed to Wycliffe.” G. P. Marsh. 

Sty/lite, n. [Fr. stylite, Gr. crvdirns, from oridos, 
apillar,acolumn.] (ccl.) One of a sect of soli- 
taries, who lived on the tops of columns or pillars 
for the exercise of their patience. 

Sty’lo-bate, n. [Fr. stylobate, Lat. stylobates, sty- 
lobata, Gr. crvAoBarys, from crddvs, a pillar, a 
column, and Baitvew, to go, walk, Barns, one that 
treads.] (Arch.) The uninterrupted or continuous 
base below a range of columns. 

Sty/lo-ba/tion, nm. [See supra.] (Arch.) The 
pedestal of a column, 

Sty/lo-graph/ie, ay Of, or pertaining to, or 

Sty/lo-graph/ie-al, used in, stylography ; as, 
stylographic cards, cards which may be written 
upon with a style. 

Stylographic pencil, a pencil or style used in stylog- 
raphy. 

Sty/lo-graph/ie-al-ly, adv. In a stylographical 
manner; by means of stylography. 

Sty-lig’/ra-phy, n. [Gr. cridos, Lat. stylus, a 
style, and ypadecy, to write.]_ A mode of writing or 
tracing lines by means of a style or pointed instru- 
ment on cards or tablets. 

Sty/lo-hy/oid, a. [From styloid and hyoid, q. v.] 
(Anat.) Of, or pertaining to, the styloid processes 
and the hyoid bone. Dunglison. 

Sty/loid, a. [Fr. styloide, Gr. orvdoetdis, from o7d- 
Xos, a style, and etdos, form, likeness.] Having some 
resemblance to astyle or pen; as, the styloid pro- 
cess of the temporal bone. 

Sty/lo-mas/toid, a. [From styloid and mastoid, 
q.v.] (Anat.) Of, or pertaining to, the styloid and 
mastoid processes, Dunglison. 

Sty-1lém/e-ter, n. [Gr. o7ddos, column, and pérpor, 
measure.] -An instrument for measuring columns. 

Simmonds. 

Stij/lo-po' di-ium, n. fae. orddos, style, and zovs, 
7006s, foot.] (Bot.) A fleshy disk at the base of the 
style in some plants, as the umbellifers. Henslow. 

Stylus, n. [Lat.] (Antig.) An instrument for 
writing; astyle. See STYLE. 

Styp/tie,n. (Med.) Something which serves to ar- 
rest hemorrhage ; — often used synonymously with 
astringent. [Written also stiptic.] Dunglison. 

Styp/tie, a. [Written also stiptic.] [Fr. styp- 

Styp/tie-al, tique, Lat. stypticus, Gr. crutrixds, 
from orédecv, to contract.] Producing contraction ; 
stopping bleeding; having the quality of restraining 
hemorrhage; astringent. 

Styp-tig/i-ty,n. ([Fr. stypticité. Scesupra.] The 
quality of being styptic; astringency. 

Styr’/a-¢cine, n. (Chem.) <A crystalline substance, 
having the properties of a resin, obtained from sto- 
rax. Craig. 

Sty’/rax,n. [Lat. styrax, storax, Gr. cripat. See 
SroraAx.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, abounding in 
resinous and aromatic substances, found in tropical 
America, and some species also in Europe and Asia. 
S. officinalis yields storax, and S. benzoin yields 
benzoin. Baird. 
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Sty/role,n. (Chem.) <A colorless aromatic oil ob- 
tained from styracine, or from liquid storax by dis- 
. tilling it with water. 
Styth’y, v.t. To forge onan anyil. See Srituy. 
Styz,n. [Lat., Gr. Yroz. See SryGran.] (Ane. 
Myth.) e principal river of the lower world, 
which was to be crossed in passing to the regions of 
the dead. 
Su/a-bil/ity, mn. (Law.) Liability to be sued; the 
state of being subject by Jaw to civil process. Story. 
Su/a-ble, a. [From sue.] (Law.) Capable of be- 
ing sued; subject by law to be called to answer in 


court. Story. 
Suade,v.¢. To persuade. [Obs.] 
Suad/i-ble, a. Suasible. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 
Suage,v.t. To assuage. [Obs.] Bp. Fisher. 


Su/ant,a. [Written also swent.] [O. Fr. swiant, 
ee pr. of swire, to follow. See Surn.] Spread equal- 
y over the surface; uniform; even. [Local U. S.] 

Su/ant-ly, adv. In asuant manner. HWistten also 
suently. 

Sua/si-ble (swa/si-bl), a. [O. Sp. swasible, It. swa- 
sibile, from Lat. suwadere, swaswm, to advise, per- 
suade.] Capable of being persuaded; easily per- 
suaded. [Rare.] 

Sua/sion, n. res Fr. & O. 8p. suasion, It. swasione, 
Lat. swasio. See supra.] The act of persuading; 
persuasion; as, moral swasion. 

Sua/sive,a. [It.& O. Sp. suasivo.] Having power 
to persuade; persuasive. [are.] South. 

Sua/sive-ly, adv. In asuasive manner; in a man- 
ner tending to persuade. 

Sua/so-ry, a. f°. Fr. swasoire, It. & Sp. suasorio, 
Lat. suasorius.] Tending to persuade; having the 
quality of convincing and drawing by argument or 
reason, 

Suave,a. [Fr., from Lat. swavis, sweet, pleasant. ] 
Sweet; pleasant; delightful; gracious or agreeable 
inmanner. [fare.] 

Suave/ly, adv. In a suave manner ; pleasantly; 
agreeably; sweetly. [Iare.] 

Suav/i-fy,v.t. [imp. & p. p. SUAVIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SUAVIFYING.] [Lat. swavis, sweet, and fa- 
cere, to make.|] ‘To make affable. 

Sua-vil/o-quent, a. Sweetly speaking; using soft 
and agreeable speech. [fare.] 

Sua-vil/o-quy,n. [Lat. suavis, sweet, and loqui, 
to speak.] Sweetness of speech. [Obs.] 

Suav/ity (swiv/i-ty), n. [Lat. swavitas, from swa- 
vis, sweet, allied to Gr. aovs, jobs, Eng. sweet, Skr. 
svddu, from svad, to taste, Fr. swavité, Pr. suavetat, 
Sp. suavidad, It. swavita, soavita.} 

1. Sweetness to the taste. [Obs.] Browne. 

2. That which is agreeable, sweet, or pleasing to 
the mind; agreeableness; softness; pleasantness; 
gentleness; as, swavity of manners; suavity of lan- 
guage, conversation, or address. 

Sib. A Latin preposition, denoting wnder or below, 
used in English as a prefix, to express an inferior 
position or intention, and also a subordinate degree, 
or imperfect state of a quality. Before f,g, p, 7, 
and m, the 6 is changed into those letters, as in swf- 
Jer, suggest, suppose, surrogate, and summon. 


(=— When prefixed to the name of a chemical com- 
pound, swb denotes that this, if an oxysalt, contains a less 
number of equivalents of the acid than of the base, or 
that the base is a sub-oxide; or, if it is a haloid salt, or 
analogous compound, that the electro-negative is in a 
smaller proportion than the electro-positive constituent, 
or is combined with it in the smallest proportion possible ; 
as in sub-bromide, sub-iodide, &c., haloid sub-salts con- 
taining aless number of equivalents of bromine, iodine, 
&ec., than of the substance with which they are joined; 
sub-sulphide, a sulphide containing one equivalent of sul- 
phar to two or more of the body with which it is com- 
pounded; and the like. 


Sitib-aic’e-tate,n. (Chem.) (a.) An acetate haying an 
excess of the base; as, subacetate of lead. (b.) A 
compound of acetic acid and a suboxide. Gregory. 

Stib-ac/id, a. [Lat. subacidus. See Sus and AcID.] 
Moderately acid or sour; as, a subacid juice. 

Siib-a¢/id, n. A substance moderately acid. 

ere a. Moderately sharp, pungent, cr 
acrid. 

Stib-aet’, v. ¢. [Lat. swbigere, subactum, from prefix 
sub, under, and agere, to lead, bring.] To reduce; 
to subdue. [Obs. Bacon. 

Siib-ae/tion,n. (Lat. swbactio, Fr. subaction. See 
supra.| The act of reducing to any state, as of 
mixing two bodies completely, or of beating them 
toapowder. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Siib/a-eiite’, a. Acute in a moderate degree. 

Siib-id/vo-eate, nm. A subordinate advocate. 

Stib’a-é/ri-al, a. Beneath the sky, or in the open 
air;— opposed to submarine; as, a subaérial vol- 
cano. Dana, 

Siib-a/Sen-cy, n. A subordinate agency. 

Stib-a’/Sent, n. (Zaw.) A person employed by an 
agent to transact the whole or a part of the business 
intrusted to the latter. Bouvier. Chitty. 

Stib-ag/i-ta/tion, n. [Lat. subagitatio, from suba- 
gitare, to get under one, to lie with illicitly. See 
Susp and AGITaTE.] Carnal knowledge; sexual in- 
tercourse. 

Si’bah, n. [Per. & Hind. sibah.] 
viceroyship. [naie) : 

Si/bah-dar (110), n. [Per. & Hind. sibah-dar, 
from sfbah, a province, and ddr, holding, keeping. ] 


A. province or 
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A viceroy, or the governor of a province } also, a na- 
tive of India who ranks as captain in the European 
companies. [Jndia.] . 

Siib-aid/ing, «a. Giving secret aid or assistance; 
aiding in a private manner, or indirectly. 

Sib-al/mo-ner, 7. An under, or inferior, almoner. 

Siib-al’/pine,a. Approximately alpine; belonging 
to aregion on any high mountain next below alpine ; 
as, sub-alpine plants. Dana. 

Sub-al/tern (113), a. _[Fr. subalterne, Sp. & It. swb- 
alterno, L. Lat. subaliernus, from Lat. sub, under, 
and alternus, one after another, from alter, the one, 
the other of two.] Ranked or ranged below; sub- 
ordinate; inferior; as, a swbaltern officer. 

Sub-al/tern, n. A person holding a subordinate 
position; and, specifically, a commissioned military 
officer below the rank of captain. 

Siib/al-tér/nate, a. [L. Lat. subalternatus, It. 
subalternato. See supra.] 

1. Succeeding by turns; successive. 

2. Subordinate; subaltern; inferior. 

Siib-il/ter-ma/tion, n. The state of being sub- 
alternate. 

Siib-an’/gu-lar, a. Slightly angular. 

Siib-ap’en-nine, a. Under or at the foot of the 
Apennine mountains ;—a term applied, in geology, 
to a series of tertiary strata of the older pliocene 
period. Lyell. 

Siib-ap’/en-nines, 7. pl. (Geog.) A series of low 
hills lying at the foot of the range of the Apen- 
nines, in Italy. Lyell. 

Siib-ap/ie-al, a. Under the apex; of, or pertain- 
ing to, the part just below the apex. 

Siib/a-qua/ne-otis, a. Subaqueous; subaquatic. 

Obs. Blount. 

Sib/a-quat/ie, Ja. [Prefix sub and aquatic or 

Siib-a/que-otis, aqueous, q. V.] 

1. Being under water, or beneath the surface of 
water. 

2. (Geol.) Formed in or under water; as, swb- 
aqueous deposits. 

Siib-iir/eu-a/ted, a. Having a figure resembling 
that of a bow; somewhat incurvated. 

Siib/ar-ra/tion, n. [Lat. sub, under, and arrha, 
earnest-money.] The ancient custom of betrothing 
by the bestowal, on the part of the man, of mar- 
riage gifts or tokens, as money, rings, or other 
presents, upon the woman. Wheatly. 

Sib-aire/tie, a. Approximately arctic; belonging 
to a region just below the arctic. 

Stib-as/tral, a. [Prefix swb and astral.] Beneath 
the stars or heavens; terrestrial. Warburton. 

Sitb/as-trin/gent, a. Astringent in a small de- 
gree. Pilkington. 

Sub-aud’, v. ¢. [Lat. subaudire. See infra.| To 
understand, or supply, in an ellipsis. [fare. 

Sitib/au-di’tion (-aw-dish/un),n. [Lat. swhauditio, 
from subaudire, to understand or supply a word 
omitted, from prefix swb, under, and audire, to hear ; 
Fr. subaudition.| The act of understanding some- 
thing not expressed. 

Sitb-ax/il-la-ry, a. [Prefix sub and avillary.] 

1. (Anat.) Under the axilla, or armpit. 

2. (Bot.) Placed under the axil, or angle, formed 
by the branch of a plant with the stem, or by a leaf 
with the branch. 

Siib’-base (109) )m. [Prefix swb and base or bass.] 

Siib’-bass, (Mus.) The deepest pedal stop, 
3 the lowest tones of an organ; the fundamental 

ase. 

Stib-béa/dle (-be/dl), mn. [Prefix sub and beadle.] 
An inferior or under beadle. 

Stib-bra/ehi-al, a. (Jchth.) Of, pertaining to, or 
belonging to, the order of the subbrachians. 

Stib-bra/ehi-an, n. ([Lat. swb, under, and bra- 
chiuwm, arm.|] (Jchth.) One of an order of malacop- 
terygious fishes, comprising those which have the 
ventral fins situated either immediately beneath or 
between, or a little in front of or behind, the pec- 
toral fins. Brande. 

Stib’/-brig/a-diér’, n. (Mil.) An officer in the 
horse guards, who ranks as cornet. [Not used in 
the U. S. service. | 

Stib-br0/mide, mn. (Chem.) A haloid subsalt which 
contains proportionally less bromine than the bro- 
mide. See Sus. 

Sitib-ciir/bo-nate, n. [Prefix sub and carbonate.] 
(Chem.) A carbonate containing more than one 
equivalent of the base for each equivalent of car- 
bonic acid. Gregory. 

Stib-eiir/bu-rét/ed, a. [Prefix sub and carbureted. } 
(Chem.) Consisting of a greater number of equiva- 
lents of the base than of the carbon; haying the 
lowest or smallest proportion of carbon. 

Stb-eir’ti-lag/imotis, a. 1. Situated under or 
beneath the cartilages. 

2. Partially cartilaginous. 

Stib-eau/dal,a. [Prefix sub and caudal.] Situated 
beneath the tail. 

Siib/¢e-lés/tial (-se-lést/yal), a. [Prefix sub and 
celestial.] Being beneath the heavens; as, swb- 
celestial glories. 

Stib-¢én/tral, a. [Prefix sub and central.] Being 
under the center. 

Stib-chant/er, n. [Prefix sub and chanter.] (Eccl.) 
an underchanter; a deputy of the precentor of a ca- 
thedral. 


Stib-ela/vi-an, a. [Lat. sub, under, and clavis, a 
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key. See CLAVICLE.] (Anat.) Situated under 
the clavicle, or collar-bone ; as, the subclavian 
arteries. 

Siib/com-mit/tee, n. [Prefix sub and commitiec.] 
An under committee; a part or division of a com- 
mittee. 

Siib’com-préssed’ (-prést’), a. Not fully com- 
pressed; partially or somewhat compressed. 

Siib/con-form/a-ble, a. Partially conformable, 

Siib-edn/ie-al, a. Conical in a slight degree. 

Siib-ein/stel-la/tion, n. A subordinate constel- 


lation. Browne. 
Siib-eSn/traet, n. A contract under a previous 
contract. 


Siib/eon-triet/ed, a. [Prefix sub and contracted.] 
Contracted after a former contract. Shak. 

Stiib/eon-traet/or, n. One who takes a portion 
of a contract, as for work, from the principal con- 
tractor. Simmonds, 

Siib-edn/tra-ry,a. [Prefix swb and contrary.] 

1. Contrary in an inferior degree. 

2. (Geom.) Having, or being, in a contrary order; 
—said of a section of an oblique cone on a circular 
pase by a plane not parallel to the base, but inclined 
to the axis, so that the section is a circle ;— applied 
also to two similar triangles when so placed as to 
have a common angle at the vertex, the opposite 
sides not being parallel. Brande. 

3. (Logic.) Characterizing the relation of oppo- 
sition between the particular affirmative and par- 
ticular negative; also, applied to the relation be- 
tween two attributes which co-exist in the same 
substance, yet in such a way that the more there is 
of one, the less there is of the other. 

Siib-cebn/tra-ry, nm. (Logic.) A subcontrary prop- 
osition; a proposition inferior or contrary in a lower 
degree, 

Stib-eérd/ate, a. [Prefix swb and cordate.] In 
shape somewhat like a heart. Martyn. 

Sittb-eds/tal, a. [Prefix sub and costal.] (Anat.) 
Situated under or between the ribs. 

Subcostal muscles, the internal, intercostal muscles. 


Sitb-ery¥s’tal-line, a. [Prefix swb and crystalline. } 
Imperfectly crystallized. 

Siib-eiil/tra-ted, a. Having a form resembling 
that of a colter, that is, straight on one side and 
curved on the other. Smart. 

Stib/eu-ta/ne-otis, a. [Prefix swb and cutaneous ; 
Fr. subcutané.] Situated under the skin. 

Subcutaneous operation (Surg.), an operation per- 
formed without opening the skin opposite to, or over, the 
internal section. 

Siib’eu-tie/i-lar, a. [Prefix swb and cuticular.] 
Being under the cuticle or scarf-skin. 

Stib’/¢y-lin’/drie-al, a. Imperfectly cylindrical; 
approximately cylindrical. 

Stib-déa/eom (-dée/kn), n. [Prefix swb and deacon; 
Lat. subdiaconus.] (ccl.) An under deacon; a 
deacon’s servant, in the Roman Catholic church. 

Siib-déa/eon-ry, n. (ccl.) The order and of- 

Stib-déa/eon-ship, fice of subdeacon. 

Stib-déan’, n. [Prefix sub and dean; Fr. sous- 
doyen.| An under dean; a dean’s substitute or 
vicegerent. : Ayliffe. 

Siib-déan/er-y, n. The office and rank of sub- 
dean. 

Stib-dée/a-nal, a. 
or subdeanery, 

Sub-dée/i-ple, a. [Prefix sub and decuple.] Con- 
taining one part of ten. Johnson. 

Stib-déVe-gate, n. A subordinate delegate, or one 
with inferior powers. 

Stib-déle-gate, v. t. To appoint to act as sub- 
delegate, or as a subordinate; to depute. [Rare.] 
Siib-dént/ed, a. [Prefix sub and dented.] Indented 

beneath. 

Siib/de-pds/it, n. [Prefix sub and deposit.] That 
which is deposited beneath something else. 

Sib/der-i-so/ri-otis, a. (Lat. prefix swb and deri- 
sorius, serving for laughter, ridiculous. See DE- 
RIsoRY.] Ridiculing with moderation or delicacy. 

Obs.] More. 

Siib/de-riv’a-tive, n. [Prefix swb and derivative. ] 
A word derived from a derivative, and not directly 
from the root, or immediately following another 
word in grammatical derivation. 

Stib-di’al, a. [Lat. swbdialis, in the open air.] 
Being under the open sky; in the open air; per- 
taining to the open air. [fare.] 

Sitib-di/a-léet, n. A subordinate, or less important 
or prominent, dialect. 

Sitb/di-ehdt/o-my,n. [Prefix sub and dichotomy.] 
A subordinate, or inferior, division into pairs; sep- 
aration. [Rare.] 

We do not see that while we still affect, by all means, a rigid 
external formality, we may as soon fall again into a gross, con- 
forming stupidity, a stark and dead congealment of ‘* wood, 
hay, and stubble,” forced and frozen together, which is more 
to the sudden degenerating of a church than many subdichot- 
omies of petty schisms. Milton. 

Stib/di-lat/ed, a. Partially dilated. 

Sitb/di-ti/tiowis (-di-tish/us), a. [Lat. subdititius, 
from subdare, to substitute, from swb, under, and 
dare, to give.| Put secretly in the place of some- 


Of, or pertaining to, a subdean 


thing else; foistedin. [Rare.]} 
Stib/di-vér’si-fy, v. ¢. To diversify again what 
is already diversified. [Rare.] Hale. 


Siib/di-vide’, v. t. [imp. & p. Pp. SUBDIVIDED; 


SUBERINE 


Dp. pr. & vb. m SUBDIVIDING.] [Prefix sub and 
divide ; Lat. subdividere, Fr. subdiviser.] To divide 
the parts of into more parts; to part into smaller 
divisions; to divide again, as what has already beeu 
divided. 

The progenies of Cham and Japhet swarmed into colonies, 
and those colonies were subdivided into many others. Dryden. 


Stth/di-vide’, v. i. To be subdivided. 


Siib/di-vime’, a. Partaking of divinity; divine in 


a partial or lower degree. 
Stib/di-vis/i-ble, a. Susceptible of subdivision. — 
Stib/di-vis/iom (-di-vizh/un), n. 
division ; Lat. subdivisio, Fr. subdivision.] 
1. The act of subdividing, or separating a part 
into smaller parts. 
2. The part of a thing made by subdividing; the 
part of a larger part. 5 


In the decimal table, the subdivisions of the cubit—as span, 


palm, and digit — are deduced from the shorter cubit. 
Arbuthnot. 
Stib’do-lotis, a. [Lat. subdolus, from sub, under, 
and dolus, deceit.] Sly; crafty; cunning; artful; 
deceitful. [Rare. ‘ 
Siib-dém/i-mant, n. (Mus.) The fourth tone 
above the tonic;—so called as being under the 
dominant. 


Sub-dii’a-ble, a. Capable of being subdued. 


[Rare.] Ward. 
Sub-diVal, n. [From subdue.] The act of sub- 
duing. [Rare. Warburton. 


Sub-dii¢e’, )v.t. [Lat. swbducere, subductwm, from 
Sub-diet/, 
draw. | 
1. To withdraw; to take away. 
Or from my side subducting, took, perhaps, 
More than enough. 
2. To subtract by arithmetical operation. 


If, out of that infinite multitude of antecedent generations, 
we should subduct ten. Hale. 


Sub-diie/tion, n. 


Milton. 


[Lat. subductio. See supra.] 


[Bare} 

1. The act of subducting, taking away, or with- 

drawing. Bp. Hail. 
2. Arithmetical subtraction. Hale. 


Sub-diie/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SUBDUED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. SUBDUING.] [O. Fr. subduzer, to subdue, from 
Lat. sub, under, and ducere, to lead; Norm. Fr. 


subduitz, ruined. Cf. O. Fr. souduire, sosduire, to 


seduce. | 

1. To bring under; to conquer by force or the 
exertion of superior power, and bring into perma- 
nent subjection; to reduce under dominion. 


I will subdue all thine enemies. 1 Chron. xvii. 10. 


2. To overpower so as to disable from further 
resistance; to crush. 
Nothing could have subdued nature 


To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters, Shak. 
If aught were worthy to subdue 
The soul of man. Milton. 


3. To overpower and destroy the force of; to 


overcome; as, medicines subdue a fever. 

4. To break, by conquering a refractory temper 
or evil passions; to render submissive ; to reduce to 
mildness; to tame; as, to subdue a stubborn child; 
to subdue the temper or passions. 

5. To overcome by persuasion, or other mild 
means; as, to subdwe opposition by argument or 
entreaties. 

6. To reduce to tenderness; to melt; to soften; 
as, to subdue ferocity by tears. 

To make mellow; to break, as land; also, to 
destroy, as weeds. 

Syn.— To conquer ; overpower ; overcome ; sur- 
mount; vanquish. See CONQUER. 

Sub-diie/ment, . Conquest. [Obs.] Shak. 
Sub-dii/er, n. One who, or that which, conquers 
and brings into subjection; a tamer. 
Stib-dil/¢id, a. [Lat. sub, under, less, and dulcis, 
sweet.] Sweet in some degree; sweetish. [Rare.] 
Stib’/du-ple, a. [Prefix sub and duple.] Indica- 
ting one part of two; in the ratio of one to two. 

Subduple ratio, the ratio of 1 to 2: thus 3:6 is a 

subduple ratio, as 6:3 is a duple ratio. 


Sub-dii’/pli-eate, a. [Prefix swb and duplicate. 
(Math.) Expressed by the square root; —said o 
ratios. 


Subduplicate ratio, the ratio of the square roots, or the 
square root of a ratio; thus, the swbduplicate ratio of 


a to b is Va to 6, or V8. 


Siib-éd/it-or, n. An assistant editor, as of a pe- 
riodical or journal. Simmonds. 

Siib/e-lin/gate, a. Not fully elongated; somewhat 
elongated. 

Siib-é/qual, a. Nearly equal. 

Sii/ber-ate, n. [Fr. subérate, from Lat. suber, the 
cork-tree. See infra.] (Chem.) A salt formed by 
the combination of suberic acid with a base. 

Su-bér’e-otis, a. [See infra.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, cork; suberose. 

Su-bér/ie, a. [Fr. subérique, from Lat. swber, the 
cork-tree.] (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or extracted 
from, cork; as, suberic acid. 

Sii/ber-ine, n. [Fr. subérine, from Lat. swberinus, 
of the cork-tree, from suber, the cork-tree.] The 
cellular tissue of cork, freed from the ordinary 
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Stib/Se-lat/i-nois, a, 


SUBEROSE 


contents of its cells, and so called because suberic 
acid is produced from it. 

Sittb/e-rose’,a. [Prefix suband erose.] (Bot.) Hav- 
ing the appearance of being gnawed; appearing as 
if partially eaten or gnawed. 

Sii/ber-Gse/ (125), ) a. [Fr. subéreux, Lat. as if su- 

Sai’/ber-otis (110), berosus, from suber, the cork- 
tree.] Of the nature of cork; cork-like. 

Sib’ -ity, n. [Prefix swb and family.] (Nat. 
Hist.) A subordinate family ; adivision of a family. 

Stib-fi/brotis, a. [Prefix sub and fibrous.] Some- 
what fibrous, 

Siib-f5s/sil, a. [Prefix swb and fossil.] Contain- 
ing few fossils, or containing bones but partial- 
ly fossilized; as, swbfossil strata, 

Sub-fiise’, a. [Lat. subfuscus, suffuscus, from 

Suab-fiis/eotis,{ prefix sub and fuscus. See 
Fuscous.] Duskish; moderately dark; brownish; 
tawny. [Rare.] - Tatler, 

Imperfectly or partially 
gelatinous. 

Sitb/Se-mér/ie, a. [Prefix swb and generic.] Of, 
or pertaining to, a subgenus. 

Stib/sé/nus, n. (Nat. Hist.) A subdivision of a 
genus, comprehending one or more species. 

Siib-gla/cial,a. Pertaining or belonging to the un- 
der side of a glacier; being under glaciers or a gla- 
cier; as, subglacial streams. 

Sttb’/glo-bose/, a. Not quite globose, 

Stib-gl6b/i-lar, a. Having a form approaching to 
globular, 

Stb/glu-ma/ceotis, a. Somewhat glumaceous. 

Siib/-gév’ern-or, n. A subordinate or assistant 
governor. 

Sib-gran/a-lar, a. Somewhat granular. 

Stib/has-ta/tion, n. uLat subhastatio, from sub- 
hastare, to sell by public auction, from prefix sub, 
under, and hasta, a spear, which was stuck in the 
ground at public auctions.] A public sale or auc- 
tion. Burnet. 

Sitb/horn-bléndie, a. [Prefix sub and horn- 
blendic.| Of or relating to rocks containing dis- 
seminated hornblende ; containing hornblende in 
a scattered state. 

Siib-hi/mer-ate, v.f. [Lat. prefix swb, under, and 
humerus, shoulder.] To place the shoulders under; 
to bear or support upon the shoulder. [Obs.] 

Nothing surer ties a friend than freely to subhumerate the 
burden which was his. feltham. 

Siib-In/eu-sa/tion,n. [Lat. prefix sub, under, and 
incusatio, accusation, from incusare, to accuse.] A 
slight charge or accusation. fOb-] Bp. Hall. 

Sitib-iIn/di-eate, v. t. [Prefix sub and indicate.] 
To indicate by signs ; also, to indicate in a less 
degree. [fare.] 

Siib-in/di-ea/tion, n. [Prefix sub and indication.] 
The act of indicating by signs. Barrow, 

Stiib/in-dii¢e’, v. ¢. [Prefix sub and induce.]| To 
insinuate; to offer indirectly. [ Obs.] Sir £. Dering. 

Stih/in-fér’, v.t. &7%. [Prefix swb and infer.] To 
infer from an inference already made. [Obs.] 

Siib-in/feii-da/tion, n. [Prefix sub and infeuda- 
tion. Cf. L. Lat. subfeodare, Fr. donner en arricre- 
fief.) (Law.) (a.) The granting of lands by inferior 
Jords to their dependents, to be held by themselves 
by feudal tenure. Craig. (b.) Under tenancy. 

The widow is immediate tenant to the heir, by a kind of 
subinfeudation, or under-tenancy. Blackstone. 

Siib-in/flam-mia/tion, 7. [Pref. sub and inflamma- 
tion.] A mild degree of inflammation. Dunglison. 

Siib/in-grés/siom (-in-grésh/un), n. [Prefix sub 
and ingression.] Secret entrance. [Obs.] Boyle. 

Sitib-i’o-dide, n. (Chem.) A haloid subsalt con- 
taining proportionally less iodine than the iodide; 
— called also diniodide. See Sus. 

Siib/i-tanme,n. [See infra.] That which happens 
suddenly; a sudden occurrence; asudden, [Obs.] 

Milton. 

Siib/i-ta/ne-otis,a. [Lat. swbitaneus, from subitus, 
sudden; It. swbitaneo, subitano, Sp. & Pg. subita- 
neo, Pr. subitan, subtan, See SuUDDEN.] Sudden; 
hasty. [Obs.] Bulloker. 

Stib/i-ta/ne-otis-mess, m. The state or quality of 
being subitaneous; suddenness. [Obs.] 

Siib/i-tamy,a. [See supra.] Sudden. [0bs.] 

Si/bi-to, adv. [It. & Lat.] (Mus.) In haste; quick- 
ly; rapidly. 

Subja/cent,a. [Lat. swbjacens, p. pr. of subjacere, 
to he under, from prefix swb, under, and jacere, to 
lie; O. Fr. & Pr. subjacent, It. soggiacente.] 

1. Lying under or below. 
2. Being in a lower situation, though not direct- 
ly beneath, 

Stib/jeet, a. [Lat. subjectus, lying under, subjected, 
p. p. of subjicere, to throw, lay, place, or bring 
under, from prefix swb, under, and jacere, to throw; 
Pr. subject, soget, Fr. sujet, Sp. sujeto, Pg. sujeito, 
sogeito, It. soggetto, suggetto, subietto. | 

. Placed or situate under, 
- The eastern tower, 
Whose height commands, as subject, all the vale, 
To see the fight. Shak. 
2. Placed under the power and dominion of an- 
other; as, Jamaica is subject to Great Britain. 
Esau was never subject to Jacob. Locke. 
3. Exposed; liable; prone; disposed; as, a coun- 
try subject to extreme heat or cold. 
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All human things are subject to decay. Dryden. 

Syn.—Liable; subordinate; inferior; obnoxious; ex- 
posed. See LiaBLe. 

Stib’jeet, n. [Lat. subjectus, It. subietto, suggetto, 
soggetto, Sp. sujeto, Pg. sugeito, Pr. subjet, suget, 
soget, sosget, Fr. sujet. See supra.] 

1. That which is placed under the authority, do- 
minion, or influence of something else. 

2. Especially, one who is brought under the au- 
thority of aruler ; one who owes allegiance to a 
sovereign, and is governed by his laws. 

The sulject must obey his prince, because God commands 
it, and human laws require it. Swift. 

3. That which is brought under, or submitted to, 
any physical operation or process. 

. That which is brought under thought or ex- 
amination; that which is taken up for discussion. 
‘* This swhject for heroic song.” Milton. 

Make choice of a subject, beautiful and noble, which ... 
shall afford an ample field of matter whereon to expatiate. 

Dryden. 

5. The person who is treated of; the hero of a 
piece. 

Authors of biography are apt to be prejudi in favor of 
their subject. ee y Pi £0 he prejudiced ‘Middleton. 

6. (Logic & Gram.) That of which any thing is 
affirmed or predicated; the theme of a proposition 
or discourse; that which is spoken of; as, the nom- 
inative case is the subject of the verb. 


The subject of a proposition is that concerning which sny 


thing is affirmed or denied. Tatts. 


7. That in which any quality, attribute, or rela- 
tion, whether spiritual or material, inheres, or to 
which any of these appertain; substance; substra- 
tum, 

That which manifests its qualities —in other words, that in 
which the appearing causes inhere, that to which they belong 
—is called their sulject or substance, or substratum. 

Str W. Hamilton, 

8. Hence, that substance or being which is con- 
scious of its own operations ; the mind; the think- 
ing agent or principal. 

{- “The philosophers of mind have, in a manner, 
usurped and appropriated this expression to themselves. 
Accordingly, in their hands, the phrases conscious or 
thinking subject, and subject, mean precisely the same 
thing.” Sir W. Hamilton. 

9. (Mus.) The principal melody or theme of a 
movement, 

10. (fine Arts.) That which it is the object and 
aim of the artist to express. Brande, 

11. (Anat.) A dead body for the purposes of dis- 
section, 

Sub-jéet’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SUBJECTED; pp. pr. & 
vb. N,. SUBJECTING.] [Lat. suhjicere, subjectum, It. 
subiettare, suggettare, Sp. sujetar, Pg. sujeitar, 
sogeitar. See SUBJECT, a.] 

1. To bring under the control, power, dominion, 
or action of; to subdue; to enslave, 

Firmness of mind that subjects every gratification of sense 
to the rule of right reason. Middleton. 

In one short view subjected to our eye, 
Gods, emperors, heroes, sages, beauties lie, Pope. 

He is the most swhjected, the most enslaved, who is s0 in his 
understanding. Locke. 

2. To expose; to make liable; as, credulity swb- 
jects a person to impositions, 

3. To submit; to make accountable. 

God is not bound to subject his ways of operation to the seru- 


tiny of our thoughts. Locke. 
4, To make subservient. 
Subjected to his service angel wings. Milton. 


5. To cause to undergo; as, to subject a substance 

to a white heat; to swhject it to a rigid test. 

Sub-jée/tion, n._ [Lat. swhjectio, O. Fr. subiection, 
N. Fr. sujétion, Pr. subjecio, Sp. sujecion, It. sug- 
gezione, soggeztone, subiezione. | 

1. Act of subjecting; act of bringing under the 
dominion of another. ‘‘ The conquest of the king- 
dom, and the subjection of the rebels.” Hale. 

2. The state of being subject, or under the power, 
control, and government, of another; as, the safety 
of life, liberty, and property, depends on our swbjec- 
tion to the laws. 

Because the subjection of the body to the will is by natural 
necessity, the swhjection of the will unto God voluntary, we 
stand in need of direction after what sort our wills may be 
conformed to his. 

Stitb/jeet-ist, m. The same as SUBJECTIVIST, q. V. 
Sub jéet/ive, a. [Lat. subjectivus, Fr. subjectif, It. 
suggettivo, soggettivo.| 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a subject. 

2. Especially, pertaining to, or derived from, 
one’s own consciousness, in distinction from external 
observation ; relating to the mind, or intellectual 
world, in distinction from the outward or material; 
excessively occupied with, or brooding over, one’s 
own internal states, 

(=~ ‘In the philosophy of the mind, subjective denotes 
what is to be referred to the thinking subject, the ego; 
objective, what belongs to the object of thought, the non- 
ego.” Sir W. Hamilton. 

Syn.— See Opsecrive. 


Sub-jéet/ive-ly, adv. In a subjective manner; in 
relation to the subject. 

Subjéet/ive-mess, n. The state of being sub- 
jective. 

Sub-jéet/iv-ism, 7. 


Hooker. 


Any philosophical doctrine 








SUBLIMABLE 


which refers all knowledge to, and founds it upon, 
any subjective states; egoism. 

Sub jéet/iv-ist, n. (Philos.) One who holds to 
subjectivism ; an egoist; —called also subjectist. 
Stib/jeet-iv/i-ty, n. 1. The state of being sub- 
jective. : 

2. That which is treated in a subjective manner. 

Sib/jeet-mat/ter, n. The matter or thought pre- 
sented for consideration in some statement or dis- 
cussion. 

As to the subject-matter, words are always to be understood 
as having a regard thereto. Blackstone. 

Sub-jéet/mess,. The state or condition of being 
subject; subjection. [Rare.] 

Sub-jee’,n. The leaves or capsules of the Indian 
hemp, used for smoking and other purposes; —so 
called in India, Simmonds. 

Sub-ji¢/i-ble,a, Capable of being subjected. [ Obs. 
and rare. | Bp. Taylor. 

Sub-join’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SUBJOINED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. SUBJOINING.] [Prefix swb and join; Lat. 
subjungere, It. soggiungere.] To add after some- 
thing else has been said or written; to annex; to 
append; as, to subjoin an argument or reason. 
ee add; annex; join; unite; coalesce. See 

D. 

Sib Ji'’di-ce. [L.] Before the judge, or court; 
not yet decided; under judicial consideration. 

Siib/ju-gate, v.t. [imp.& p. p. SUBJUGATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. SUBJUGATING.] [Lat. subjugare, sub- 
jugatum, from prefix swb, under, and jugum, a 
yoke; Fr. subjuguer, Pr. & Pg. subjugar, Sp. subju- 
gar, subjuzgar, sojuzgar, It. suggiugare, soggio- 
gare.| To subdue and bring under the yoke of 
power or dominion; to conquer by force, and com- 
pel to submit to the government or absolute control 
of another, 

He subjugated a king, and called him his “ vassal.” Baker. 

Syn.—To conquer ; vanquish ; subdue; overcome. 
See CONQUER. 

Stib/ju-ga'tion,n. [Fr. subjugation, Pr. subjuga- 
cio, It. soggiogazione.] The act of subjugating or 
bringing under the power or absolute control of an- 
other. 

Sttb’ju-ga/tor, n. 
slaves; a conqueror. 

Subjine’tion, n. [Lat. swbjungere, to subjoin; 
Fr. subjonction, It. soggiunzione.] The act of sub- 
joining, or state of being subjoined. 

Sub-jiime/tive, a. [Lat. subjunctivus, from sub- 
jungere, to subjoin; Fr. subjonctif, Pr. subjunctiu, 
Sp. & Pg. subjuntivo, It. subiuntivo, soggiuntivo.]} 
Subjoined or added to something before said or 
written. 

Subjunctive mode, or the subjunctive (Gram.), that 
form of a verb which expresses condition, hypothesis, 
contingency, and is subjoined or added as subordinate to 
some other verb, and often connected with it by 77, that, 
though, lest, unless, except, until, &e. 


Sub-jine/tive, n. (Gram.) The subjunctive mode, 

Stib-king/dém, n. The highest division under a 
‘kingdom; a subordinate kingdom. 

Siib/la-mate,a. [Prefix swb and lanate.] (Dot.) 
Somewhat woolly. 

Stiib/lap-sa/ri-an, a. Of, or pertaining to, the Sub- 
lapsarians, or to their opinions. 

Sttbh/lap-sa/ri-an,n. [Fr. sublapsarien, sublap- 
saire, from Lat. prefix sub, under, below, after, and 
lapsus, fall. See LApsE.] (Zccl. Hist.) One of that 
class of Calvinists who consider the decree of elec- 
tion as contemplating the apostasy as past, and the 
elect as being ina fallen and guilty state; an Infra- 
lapsarian, 

{2 The doctrine of their antagonists, the Supralap- 
sarians, was, that the decree of election contemplated 
the elect as to be created, and to apostatize with the rest 
of the race, and then to be rescued and saved by divine 
grace. The Sublapsarians considered the election of 
grace as a remedy for an existing evil; while the Supra- 
lapsarians viewed it as a part of God's original purpose 
in regard to men. 

Stib-lap/sa-ry, a. Sublapsarian. Johnson. 
Stib/late, v.t. [See infra.| To take or carry away. 
[ Obs. Bp. Hall. 
Sub-la/tion,n. [Lat. sublatio, from tollere, subla- 
tum, to take away; It. swblazione.] The act of tak- 
ing or carrying away. [Rare.] Bp. Hall. 
Stib/la-tive, a. Having power, or tending, to take 
away. [fare.] Harris. 
Stth-léase’, n. [Prefix sub and lease.] (Law.) A 
lease by a tenant or lessee to another person; an 
underlease. Bouvier. 
Siib-lét’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. SUBLET; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SUBLETTING.] [Prefix swb and let.] To underlet; 
to lease, as a lessee to another person. 
Stib/le-va’tion, n. [Lat. sublevatio, from suble- 
vare, to lift up from below, to raise up, from prefix 
sub, under, below, and levare, to lift, raise; Sp. sub- 
levacion.] The act of raising on high. 
Stib/li-bra/ri-an, n. An under librarian; an as- 
sistant librarian. 
Siib/lieu-tén/ant (-li-ttn/ant, or -lef-tén/ant), n. 
An inferior or second lieutenant. s 
Siib/li-ga/tion, n. [Lat. subligatio, from subligare, 
to bind below, from prefix swb, under, below, and 
ligare, to bind.] The act of binding underneath. 
Sub-lim/a-bile, a. [Fr. sublimable. See SUBLIME, 


One who subjugates or en- 
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SUBLIMABLENESS 


v.t.] Capable of being sublimated; capable of be- 
ing raised by heat into vapor, and again condensed 
by cold. 

Sub-lim/a-ble-ness, 7. 
limable. 

Sitb’li-mate, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SUBLIMATED; p. 
pr. & vb. Nn. SUBLIMATING.] [Lat. swblimare, subli- 
matum, to raise, elevate, from swblimis, high; Tt. 
sublimare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. sublimar, Fr. sublimer, 
to elevate. See SUBLIME. ] : 

1. To bring by heat into the state of vapor, which, 
on cooling, returns again to the solid state. 

2. To refine and exalt; to heighten; to elevate. 
And as his actions rose, so raise they still their vein, 

In words whose weight best suits a sublimated strain. Dryden. 

Sitb/li-mate, n. [L. Lat. sublimatum, It. sublimato, 
Sp. sublimado, Fr. sublimé.] (Chem.) The product 
of a sublimation. 

Blue sublimate, a preparation of mercury with flowers 
of sulphur and sal ammoniacum, used in painting. — 
Corrosive sublimate, the protochloride of mercury, a 
valuable medicine, which, in excessive doses, produces 
poisonous effects. 


Sitb/li-mate, a. [L. Lat. swblimatum, It. sublimato, 
Sp. sublimado, Fr. sublimé.] Brought into a state 
of vapor by heat, and again condensed, as solid sub- 
stances. : 

Sitb/lima/tion,”. [L. Lat. sublimatio, Fr. subli- 
mation, Sp. sublimacion, It. sublimazione. ] 

1. The act of sublimating, or the state of being 
sublimated. 

2. The act of heightening or improving; exalta- 
tion; elevation. ‘ Religion, the perfection, refine- 
ment, and sublimation of morality.” South. 

Siib’li-ma-to-ry, a. Used for sublimation; as, sub- 
limatory vessels. 

Siib/li-ma-to-ry, m. A vessel used for sublimation. 

Sub-lime’, a. [compar. SUBLIMER; superl. SUB- 
LIMEST.] [Lat. sublimis, probably from sublevare, 
to lift up; Fr., It., & Sp. sublime. See SUBLEVA- 
TION. 

Ms iittea up; high in place; exalted aloft; —ina 
literal or physical sense. 

Sublime on these a tower of steel is reared. Dryden. 

2. Distinguished by lofty or noble traits; emi- 
nent; —said of persons. 

The age was fruitful in great men, but if we except the 
sublime Julian leader, none, as regards splendor of endow~ 
ments, stood upon the same level as Cicero. De Quincey. 

8. Awakening or expressing the emotion of awe, 
adoration, veneration, heroic resolve, and the like; 
dignified; grand; solemn; stately ; —said of an im- 
pressive object in nature, of a noble action, of a dis- 
course, of a work of art, of a spectacle, and the like; 
as, sublime scenery; a sublime deed. 

Easy in style thy work, in sense sublime. 

4. Elevated by joy; elate; as, sublime with ex- 
pectation. 

Their hearts were jocund and sublime, 


The quality of being sub- 


Prior. 


Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine. Dilton. 
5. Lofty of mien; elevated in manner. [Rare.] 

His fair, large front, and eye sublime declared , 

Absolute rule. Milton. 


Syn.—Grand; exalted; lofty; noble; majestic. See 


GRAND. 
Sub-lime’,n. <A grand or lofty style; a style that 
expresses lofty conceptions. 

The sublime rises from the nobleness of thoughts, the mag- 
nificence of words, or the harmonious and lively turn of the 
phrase. Addison. 

Sub-lime’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SUBLIMED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. SUBLIMING. 

1. To raise on high. [Obs. or rare.| 

2. To bring to a state of vapor by heat, and con- 
dense again by cold; to sublimate. 

3. To exalt; to heighten; to improve; to purify 
and ennoble. 

The sun... 
Which not alone the southern wit sublimes, 
But ripens spirits in cold, northern climes. 


4. To dignify; to ennoble. 

An ordinary gift can not sublime a person to a supernatural 
employment. Bp. Taylor. 

Sub-lime’, v.zi. Tobe brought or changed into a 
state of vapor by heat, and then condensed by cold, 
as a solid substance. ‘‘ Particles of antimony, which 
will not sublime alone.” Newton. 

Sub-lime/ly, adv. Ina sublime manner; with ele- 
vated conceptions; loftily; as, to express one’s self 
sublimely. 

In magus lays, and all sublimely great, 
Thy Homer charms with all his ancient heat. Parnell. 

Sub-lime/ness, 7. The quality or condition of be- 
ing sublime; sublimity. . 

Sub_lim/i-fi-ea/tion, n. [From Lat. sublimis, sub- 
lime, and facere, to make.] The act of making sub- 
lime, or the state ofbeing made sublime. Gilpin. 

Sub-lim/i-ty, n. [Lat. sublimitas, Fr. sublimité, 
Pr. sublimitat, Sp. sublimidad, It. sublimité.] 

1. The state of being sublime; as, (a.) Elevation 
of place; lofty height. (b.) Nobleness of nature or 
character; eminence. (c.) An elevated feeling, con- 
sisting of a union of astonishment and awe, at the 
contemplation of great scenes and objects, or of ex- 
alted excellence. 

2. Specifically, lofty conceptions, or such concep- 


Pope. 
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tions expressed in corresponding language; lofti- 
ness of sentiment or style. 

Milton’s distinguishing excellence lies in the sublimity of his 
thoughts. ison. 

Syn. — Grandeur; magnificence. — SuBLIMITY, GRAN- 
pruR. The mental state indicated by these two words is 
the same, namely, a mingled emotion of astonishment 
and awe. In speaking of the quality which produces this 
emotion, we callit grandeur when it springs from what 
is vast in space, power, &c.; we call it sublimity when it 
springs from what is elevated far above the ordinary in- 
cidents of humanity. An immense planeis grand. The 
heavens are not only grand, but sublime (as the predomi- 
nating emotion), from their immense height. Exalted 
intellect, and especially exalted virtue under severe 
trials, gives us the sense of moral sublimity, as in the 
case of our Savior in his prayer for his murderers. We 
do not speak of Satan, when standing by the fiery gulf, 
with his ‘t‘ unconquerable will and study of revenge,” as 
a sublime object; but there is a melancholy grandeur 
thrown around him, as of ‘t archangel ruined.” 


Siib-lin/e-a/tion, n._ [Prefix sub and lineation.] 
A mark of aline or lines under a word in a sen- 
tence, or under another line, 

Siib-lin’/gual (-ling’/gwal),a. [Prefix sub’and lin- 
gual; Fr. & Sp. sublingual, It. sublinguale.] Situ- 
ated under the tongue; as, sublingual glands. Coxe. 

Sub-li/tion, n. [Lat. swblinere, sublitum, to smear, 
to lay on asa ground color.] (Paint.) The act or 
process of laying the ground color under the more 
perfect color. Crabb. 

Stib-lit/to-ral, a. [Prefix sub and littoral.] Under 
the shore. Smart. 

Siib-li/nar, a. [Prefix swb and lunar, or luna- 

Stib/lu-ma-ry,§ ry; Fr. sublunaire, Sp. sublunar, 
It. sublunare.] Situated beneath the moon; ter- 
restrial; earthly; pertaining to this world. 

All things sublunary are subject to change. Dryden. 
All sublunary comforts imitate the changeableness, as well 
as feel the influence, of the planet they are under. South. 

Siib’/lu-na-ry, 7”. Any worldly thing. [Obs.]- 

Siib/lux-a/tion, n. [Prefix swb and luxation; Fr. 
subluxation, It. sublussazione.| (Surg.) An in- 
complete or partial dislocation. 

Sitb/ma-rine’,a. [Prefix sub and marine; Fr. sub- 
marin, It. submarino.| Being, acting, or growing, 
under water in the sea; as, submarine navigators; 
submarine plants. 

Submarine telegraph. 


Sttb/ma-rine’,n. A submarine plant or animal. 

Stitb-miir’/shal, n. [Prefix swb and marshal.| A 
subordinate or deputy marshal, 

Stib-max/il-la-ry, a. [Prefix sub and mazillary ; 
Fr. sous-maxillaire.| (Anat.) Situated under the 
jaw. 

Submazxillary glands, two salivary glands, situated, 
one on either side, immediately within the angle of the 
lower jaw. 

Stib-mé/di-al, a. [Lat. prefix sub, under, and me- 
dius, middle.] Lying under the middle. 

Stib-mé/di-an, a. [See supra.] Lying under or 
below the middle of a body. 

Sttb-mé/di-ant, n. [Prefix sub and mediant.] 
(Mus.) The sixth tone of the scale; the predomi- 
nant. 

Siib-mén/tal, a. [Lat. prefix swb, under, and men- 
tum, the chin.] (Anat.) Situated under the chin; 
as, the swhmental artery. 

Sub-mérge/,v.t. [imp. & p. p. SUBMERGED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SUBMERGING.] [Lat. swhmergere, swnmer- 
gere, from prefix sub, under, and mergere, mersum, 
to plunge; Fr. submerger, Pr. submerger, submer- 
gir, somergir, Sp. sumergir, Pg. submergir, It. som- 
mergere. | 

1. To put under water; to plunge. 

2. To cover or overflow with water; to drown. 
“So half my Egypt was submerged.” Shak. 

Sub-mérge’, v.i. To plunge, as into water or oth- 
er fluid; to be buried or covered, as by a fluid; 
hence, to be completely included or incorporated ; 
to be merged. 

Who knows but ultimately our class moralities ... may not 
submerge in one great sentiment of concern for the interest of 
the whole? William Smith. 

Sub-mér/Zenc¢ge, n. [Lat. swbmergens, p. pr. of 
submergere. See supra.] The act of submerging, 
or the state of being submerged. 

Sub-mérse’ (14), a, [Lat. submersus, p. p. 

Sub-mérsed’ (-m@rst/), of submergere; O. Sp. 
submerso, It. sommerso. See supra.] (Bot.) Being 
or growing under water, as the leaves of aquatic 
plants. 

Sub-mér’sion, n. [Lat. swbmersio, Fr. submer- 
sion, It. sommersione. | 

1. The act of submerging, or putting under water 
or other fluid, or of causing to be overflowed; the 
act of plunging under water, or of drowning. 

2. The state of being put under water or other 
fluid, or of being overflowed or drowned. 

Stib/me-tal/lie, a. Imperfectly metallic ; as, a 
submetallic luster. 

Stib-min/is-ter, v. ¢. [Lat. subministrare, swm- 
ministrare, from prefix sub, under, and ministrare, 
to attend, serve, provide, supply; O. Fr. swbminis- 
trer, Sp. subministrar, suministrar, It. somminis- 


See TELEGRAPH, 


trare.| Tosupply; to afford. [Obs.] Hale. 
Stib-min/is-ter, v. i. To be subservient; to be 
useful. [Obs.] 
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SUBMUSCULAR ~ 


= Our passions... subminister to the best and worst of pur- 
poses. LD Estrange. 
Sttb-min/is-trant, a. [O. Fr. subministrant, p. pr. 
of subministrer. See supra.) Serving in subordi- 


nation; subservient. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Stitb-min/is-trate, v.t. [See supra.] To supply; 
Harvey. 


to afford; to subminister. [ Obs. : 
Siib-min/is-tra/tion, n, [Lat. subministratio, O. 
Fr. subministration, Sp. subministracion, suminis- 
tracion, It. somministrazione.] The actof furnish~ 
ing or supplying. [Obs.] Wotton. 
Sub-miss/’, a. [Lat. submissus, p. p. of submitterc, 
to let down, to lower; It. sommesso. See SuBMIT.] 
1. Submissive ; humble ; obsequious. [Obs. or 
Poet.) ‘‘Submiss obedience.” Spenser. 
2. Hence, gentle; soft; tender or delicate. 
Sub-mis/sionm (-mish/un), n. [Lat. suwbmissio, Pr. 
submission, Sp. sumision, It. sommissione, sommes- 
sione, Fr. soumission. See SUBMIT.] 
1. The act of submitting; the act of yielding to 
power or authority; surrender of the person and 
power to the control or government of another; 





obedience. ‘A perfect submission to his [God’s] 
will in all things.” Sir W. Temple. 
Submission, dauphin! ’tis a mere French word; 
We English warriors wot not what it means. Shak. 


2. The state of being submissive ; acknowledg- 
ment of inferiority or dependence; humble or sup- 
pliant behavior; meekness; resignation. 

In all submission and humility, 
York doth present himself unto your highness. Shak. 

3. Acknowledgment of a fault; confession of 
error, 

Be not as extreme in submission as in offense. Shak. 

4. (Law.) An agreement by which parties engage 
to submit any matter of controversy between them 
to the decision of arbitrators. Wharton. Bouvier. 

Sub-mis/stve, a. Inclined or ready to submit ; 
yielding; obedient; humble. 

Her at his feet, submissive in distress, 
He thus with peaceful words upraised. Hilton. 

Syn.— Obedient; compliant; yielding ; obsequious ; 
subservient; humble; modest; passive. 

Sub-mis/sive-ly, adv. In a submissive manner; 
with submission ; with acknowledgment of infe- 
riority ; humbly. 

Sub-mis/sive-ness,n. The quality or the condi- 
tion of being submissive; humbleness; dependence; 
penitence, 

Frailty gets pardon by submissiveness. Herbert. 

Sub-miss/ly, adv. With submission; submissive- 
ly. [Obs. and rare.] Bp. Taylor. 

Sub-miss/ness, n. Submissiveness. [Obs.] 

Sub-mit/!, v.é. [imp. & p.p. SUBMITTED; p. pr.°& 
vb. 2. SUBMITTING.| [Lat. swhmittere, from prefix 
sub, under, and mittere, to send ; It. sommettere, 
sottomettere, Sp. someter, Pg. sometter, Pr. sobme- 
tre, sotzmetre, sosmetre, Fr. soumettre. | 

1. To let down; to cause to sink or lower. [ Obs.] 

Sometimes the hill submits itself a while. Dryden. 


2. To put or place under. [Obs. and rare.] 
The bristled throat 
Of the submitted sacrifice with ruthless steel he cut. Chapman. 
3. To yield, resign, or surrender to power, will, 
or authority ; — with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Return to thy mistress, and submit thyself under her hands. 
Gen. xvi. 9. 
Wives, submit yourselves to your own husbands. /ph. v. 22. 
4. To leave or commit to the discretion or judg- 
ment of another or others; to refer; as, to swhmit a 
controversy to arbitrators; to swbmit a question to 
the court. 
Sub-mit’, v. i. 1. To yield one’s person to the 
oe of another; to give up resistance; to surren- 
er. 
The revolted provinces presently submitted. Middleton. 
2. To yield one’s opinion to the opinion or au- 
thority of another. 
3. To be subject; to acquiesce in the authority of 
another. 





To thy husband’s will 
Thine shall submit. Hilton. 
_ 4. To be submissive ; to yield without murmur- 
ing. 
Our religion requires us... to submit to pain, disgrace, and 
even death. Rogers. 

Sub-mit/ter, mn. One who submits. 

Sub-mon/ish, v. t. [Lat. swbmonere, from prefix 
sub, under, slightly, privately, and monere, to re- 
mind, admonish.] To suggest; to prompt; to re- 
mind. [fare.] Granger. 

Stib/mo-ni/tion (-nish/un), n. [L. Lat. swbmont- 
tio. See supra.) Suggestion. are.| Granger. 

Siib-mii/eotis, a. [Prefix sub and mucous.] (Anat.) 
Situated under a mucous membrane; pertaining to 
the parts under amucous membrane. Duwunglison. 

Sitb-mil/ti-ple, mn. [Prefix sub and multiple.] 
(Math.) A number or quantity which is contained 
in another an exact number of times, or is an ali- 
quot part of it; thus, 7is the swbmultiple of 56, be- 
ing contained in it eight times. 

Stib-miul/ti-ple, a. Of, pertaining to, or being, a 
submultiple; as, a submultiple number; submulti- 
ple ratio. 

Stib-mits’/eu-lar, a. Underneath the muscles; of, 
or pertaining to, the parts under a muscle, or mus- 
cular layer. Dunglison. 





’ 


a 


- Stiibndr’/mal, n. 


SUBNARCOTIC 


Siib/nar-edt/ie, a. Moderately narcotic. Barton. 
Siib-nas’¢ent, a. [Lat. subnascens, p. pr. of sub- 
nasci, to grow under, from prefix swb, under, and 
nasci, to be born; to arise.] Growing underneath. 
Siib-néet/, v.t. [Lat. swbhnectere, from prefix sub, 
under, and nectere, to tie.] To tie, buckle, or fas- 
ten beneath. [Rare.] Pope. 
Siib-néx’, v.t. [See supra.] To subjoin; to sub- 
nect. [Obs. Holland. 
[Prefix sub and normal. Ge- 
om.) That part of the axis of a curve line which is 
intercepted between the ordinate and the normal. 
Sitb’/no-ta/tion, n. [Lat. swbnotatio, from subno- 
tare, to subscribe, from prefix swb, under, and no- 
tare, to note or mark.] The decision or answer of 
a prince in respect to some obscure or doubtful 
point of law, as in answer to the question or request 
of private citizens. Bouvier. 
Stib-niide’, a. [Lat. prefix swb, under, somewhat, 
and nudus, naked.] (Bot.) Almost naked or bare 
of leaves. Lee. 
Stitb-ni/vo-lar, a. [Lat. subnubilus, somewhat 
cloudy, from prefix sub, under, less, and nubilus, 
cloudy, from nubes, It. nuwvola, cloud.] Under the 
clouds; attended or partially covered or obscured 
by clouds; somewhat cloudy. 


Subnuvolar lights of evening sharply slant. Milnes. 
Siib/ob-setire/ly, adv. Somewhat obscurely or 
darkly. iBare.| Donne. 


Stib/ob-tiise’, a. Partially obtuse. 
Stib/oe-cip/i-tal, a. [Prefix sub and occipital.] 
Being under the occiput ; as, the suboccipital 
neryes. 
Stib-Ge/tave, a. [Prefix sub and octave or oc- 
Siib-de/tu-ple, tuple.] Containing one part of 
eight; being in the ratio of one toeight. Wilkins. 
Stib-Se/t-lar, a. [Prefix sub and ocular; Lat. 
subocularis.] Being under the eye. Barrow. 
Stib-6f/fi ger, n. [Prefix sub and offcer.] An un- 
der or subordinate officer. 
Stib/o-pér/eu-lar, a. [Prefix sub and opercular.] 
echt.) Of, or pertaining to, the part of the opercu- 
um situated next below the second part, counting 
downward. See OPERCULAR. 
Siib/or-bie/i-lar, e [Prefix swb and orbicular 
Stib/or-bie/ii-late, or orbiculate.] Almost or- 
biculate or orbicular; nearly circular. 
Stib-6r/bi-tar,a. [Prefix sub and orbitar.] (Anat.) 
Situated beneath the orbitar, or orbital cavity, or 
pertaining to the parts there situated. Dunglison. 
Sub-6r’der, n. A subdivision in an order. 
Sub-6r/di-na-¢y, n. [Lat. prefix swb, under, and 
ordinans, p. pr. of ordinare, to set in order, to 
arrange. See ORDINANCE. ] ; 

1. The state of being subordinate, or subject to 
control; as, to bring the imagination to act in swb- 
ordinacy to reason. Spectator. 

2. Series of subordination; a descending series. 

a [Bare] Sir W. Temple. 
ub-6r/di-nang¢e, : 

Sub-or’ iden oy mn. Subordinacy. [Obs.] 

Sub-dr/dinate, a. [It. subordinato, Sp. subordi- 
nado, Fr. subordonne. See infra.] 

1. Placed in a lower class or rank ; holding a 
lower position. 

The several kinds and subordinate species of each are easily 
distinguished. Voodward. 

2. Inferior in order, in nature, in dignity, in pow- 
er, importance, or the like. 

It was subordinate, not enslaved, to the understanding. South. 


Sub-6r/di-nate, mn. One who stands in order or 
rank below another. Milton. 

Sub-6r/di-nate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SUBORDINA- 
TED ; p. pr. & vb. n. SUBORDINATING.] [Lat. 
prefix swb, under, and ordinare, to set in order, to 
arrange; It. subordinare, Sp. subordinar, Fr. sub- 
ordonner. See ORDAIN.] 

1. To place in a lower order; to make, or consider 
as, of less value or importance; as, to subordinate 
one creature to another. 

2. To make subject; to subject or subdue; as, to 
subordinate the passions to reason. 

Sub-6r/di-mate-ly, adv. In a subordinate man- 
ner; in a lower rank; of inferior importance. 

Sub-6r/di-nate-ness,n. The state of being sub- 
ordinate; subordination. 

Sub-6r/dina/tion, n. [Fr. subordination, Sp. 
subordinacion, It. subordinazione. | 

1. The act of subordinating, placing in a lower 
order, or subjecting. 

2. The state of being inferior to another; inferi- 
ority of rank or dignity ; subjection. ‘ Natural 
creatures haying a local subordination.” Holiday. 

3. Place of rank amonginferiors. ‘‘ Persons who 
in their several subordinations would be obliged to 
follow the example of their superiors.” Swift. 

The most glorious military achievements would be a calam- 
ity and a curse, if purchased at the expense of habits of subor- 
dination and love of order. J. Evarts, 

Sub 6r/di-na/tive, a. Tending to subordinate; 
expressing subordination; used, as a conjunction, 
to connect or introduce a subordinate sentence. 

Sub-6rn/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SUBORNED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SUBORNING.] [Fr. suborner, Pr. & Pg. sub- 
ornar, Sp. sobornar, It. & Lat. swhornare, from 
Lat. prefix swb, under, secretly, and ornare, to fur- 
nish, provide. ] : 
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1. (Law.) To procure or cause to take a false 
oath amounting to perjury, such oath being actu- 
ally taken. . Russell, Roscoe. 

3. To procure privately, or by collusion, 


Thou art suborned against his honor. Shak. 
3. To procure by indirect means. 
Those who by despair suborn their death. Dryden. 


Stib/or-na/tion, n. [Fr. & Pr. subornation, Sp. 
sobornacion, It. subornazione. } 

1. (Law.) The act of suborning ; the crime of 
procuring a person to take such a false oath as con- 
stitutes perjury. Blackstone. 

2. The crime of procuring one to do a criminal or 
bad action. 

Foul subornation is predominant. Shak. 

Traits in Sir Isaac Newton already traceable in the sort of 
chicanery attending his suwornation of managers in the Leib- 
nitz controversy. De Quincey. 

Sub-6rn/er,n. One who suborns ; one who pro- 
cures another to take a false oath, or to doa bad 
action. 

Stib-0/val, a. Somewhat oval; nearly oval. 

Stib-0/vate,a. [Prefix sub and ovate.| Nearly in 
the form of an egg, or of the section of an egg, but 
having the inferior extremity broadest; nearly ovate, 

Sitib-0/va-ted, a. Subovate. [Rare.] 

Siitb-6x/ide, mn. (Chem.) See Sus. 

Stib/pel-lu’¢id, a. [Prefix sub and pellucid.] 
Somewhat pellucid; nearly pellucid. 

Sub-pé/na, n.& v.t. The same as SUBP@NA, q. Vv. 

Siib/pen-tan/’/gu-lar, a. [Prefix sub and pentan- 
gular.| Nearly pentangular; almost pentangular; 
not quite pentangular. 

Sub-pér/i-to/ne-al, a. [Prefix sub and peritoneal.] 
(Anat.) Situated under the peritoneum; pertaining 
to the parts under the peritoneum. Dunglison. 

Siib-pér/pen-die/itar, n. [Prefix sub and per- 
pendicular.], (Geom.) A subnormal. See SuBNor- 


MAL. 

Siib-pét/i-o-late, a. [Prefix sub and petiolate.] 
(Bot.) Having a very short petiole. 

Sub-poe/na, n. [Lat. swb, under, and pana, pun- 
ishment.] (ZLaw.) A writ commanding the attend- 
ance in court of the person on whom it is served, as 
a witness, &c., under a penalty; the process by 
which a defendant in equity is commanded to appear 
and answer the plaintiff’s bill. [Written also sub- 
pena. | Daniell. 

Sub-poe/na, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SUBP@NAED; p.pr. 
& vb. n, SUBPENAING.] (Law.) To serve with a 
writ of subpeena; to command attendance in court 
by a legal writ, under a penalty in case of disobe- 
dience. 

Siib-po/lar, a. 
meridian. 

Siib/po-l¥g/o-nal, a. yeaa sub and polygonal. ] 
Approximately polygonal; somewhat or almost po- 
lygonal. 

Siib-por’phy-rit/ie, a. (Geol.) Allied to porphy- 
ritic, but containing smaller and less distinctly 
marked points or crystals. 

Stib/pre-hén/sile, a. [Prefix sub and prehensile.] 
Somewhat prehensile; prehensile in an inferior de- 
gree. 

Stib-pri/or, n. [Prefix sub and prior; Fr. sous- 
prieur.| (£ccl.) The viceregent of a prior; a 
claustral officer who assists the prior. 

Siib-pfir/cha-ser, n. A purchaser who buys from 
a purchaser; one who buys at second hand. 

Stib-quad/rate, a. [Prefix sub and quadrate.} 
Nearly square; almost square. 

Stib-quad/ru-ple,a. [Prefix sub and quadruple.] 
Containing one part to four; as, subqguadruple pro- 
portion, 

Stiib-quin/’/que-fid, a. [Prefix sub and quinquefid.] 
Almost quinquefid; nearly quinquefid. } 

Stib-quin/tu-ple,a. [Prefix sub and quintuple.]} 
Containing one part to five; in the ratio of one to 
five; as, subquintuple proportion. 

Stib/ra-mOse/,)a. [Prefix sub and ramose or ra- 

Sub-ra/mots, mous.] (Bot.) Having few 
branches, 

Stib-réad/er, n. [Prefix sub and reader.] (Law.) 
An under reader in the inns of court, who reads the 
texts of law the reader is to discourse upon. Crabb. 

Siib-rée’tor, n. [Prefix sub and rector.] A rector’s 
deputy or substitute. i 

Sub-rép’tion, n. [Lat. subreptio, from subripere, 
subreptum, to snatch or take away secretly; from 
prefix swb, under, secretly, and rapere, to snatch 
away; Fr. subreption, Sp. subrepcion, It. surre- 
zione.] The act of obtaining a favor by surprise or 
unfair representation, that is, by suppression or 
fraudulent concealment of facts. Bp. Hall. 

Siib/rep-ti/tiotis (-tish/us), a. [Lat. swhreptitius. 
See supra.] Falsely crept in; fraudulently ob- 
tained; surreptitious. [Obs.] 

Sith/rep-ti’tiotis-ly (-tish/us-l¥), adv. By false- 
hood, fraud, or stealth; surreptitiously. [Obs.] 

Sub-rép/tive, a. [Lat. subreptivus, Fr. subreptive, 
subreptif. See supra.} Surreptitious. [Obs.] 

Siib-rig/id, a. [Prefix sub and rigid.] Somewhat 
rigid; stiff. 5 

Sub-rig/ii-otis, a. [Lat. subriguus, from prefix 
sub, under, and riguus, watering, watered, from 
rigare, to moisten, to Vooe Watered or wet be- 
neath; well watered. [Obds. Blount. 


Below the poles ; on the lower 





SUBSEQUENT 


Stib/ro-gate, v. ¢. [Lat. subrogare, subrogatum, 
from prefix swb, under, and rogare, to ask, to pro- 
pose; Fr. subroger, Pr., Sp., & Pg. subrogar, It. 
surrogare.] To put in the place of another. [ Obs.] 
See SURROGATE, 

Siib/ro-ga/tion, n. [Fr. subrogation, Pr. subroga- 
tio, Sp. subrogacion, It. surrogazione.} (Civil & 
American Law.) The substitution of one person 
in the place of another, and giving him his rights ; 
the mode by which a third person who pays a cred- 
itor succeeds to his rights against the debtor. 

Bouvier. Burrill. 

Stib/ro-tiind’, a. [Prefix suband rotund.|] Almost 
round; almost orbicular. 

Stib/sa-line’, or Siib-sa/line, a. 
line or salt. 

Stib/salt, n. [Prefix sub and salt.] (Chem.) (a.) An 
oxysalt containing a less number of equivalents of 
the acid than of the base, or in which the latter is a 
suboxide. (b.) A haloid salt, or analogous com- 
pound, in which the number of equivalents of the 
electro-negative constituent is less than that of the 
electro-positive constituent. 

Stib/san-nia/tion, n. [From Lat. swhsannare, to 
deride by mimicking gestures, from prefix sub, un- 
der, and sanna, a mimicking grimace.] Derision; 
scorn. [Obs.] More. 

Stib-seap/ii-lar, a. [Prefix sub and scapular.] 

Sub-seap/i-la-ry, (Anat.) Beneath the scapula; 
as, the swbscapular muscle ; the subscapular artery. 

Sub-serib/a-ble, a. Capable of being subscribed. 

Sub-seribe’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. SUBSCRIBED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. SUBSCRIBING. ] Lat. subscribere, 
from prefix sub, under, and scribere, to write; Fr. 
souscrire, O. Fr. soscrire, souzescrire, Pr. sotze- 
scriure, Sp. subscribir, Pg. subscrever, It. soscri- 
vere, sottoscrivere. | 

1. To write underneath; to sign with one’s own 
hand; to give consent to, as something written, or 
to bind one’s self by writing one’s name beneath; 
as, parties subscribe a covenant or contract; aman 
subscribes a bond or articles of agreement. 

2. To attest by writing. one’s name beneath; as, 
officers subscribe their official acts, and secretaries 
and clerks subscribe copies of records. 

3. To promise to give, by writing one’s name; as, 
each man subscribed ten dollars, or ten shillings. 

4. Tosubmit. [Obs.] Shak. 

Sub-seribe’, v.i. 1. To give consent to something 
written, by signing one’s name; hence, to assent; 
to agree; — with to; as, he subscribed to this opin- 
ion. 

So spake, so wished, much humbled Eve; but Fate 
Subscribed not. Milton. 

2. To promise to give a certain sum by setting 
one’s name to a paper ; as, the paper was offered, and 
many subscribed. 

3. To enter one’s name for a newspaper, a book, 
and the like, 

Sub-serib/er,n. 1. One whosubscribes; one who 
contributes to an undertaking by subscribing. 

2. One who enters his name for a paper, book, 
map, and the like. 

Stib/seript, n. ([Lat. subscriptum. See supra.] 
Any thing underwritten. Bentley, 

Siib’seript, a. Written below or underneath, 

Sub-serip’tion, ».  [Lat. subscriptio, Fr. sous- 
cription, Pr. subscriptio, sotzescriptio, subscrip- 
cion, It. soscrizione, sottoscrizione, See supra.] 

1. The act of subscribing. 

2. That which is subscribed; as, (a.) A paper 
to which a signature is attached. (b.) The signa- 
ture attached to a paper. (c.) Consent or attesta- 
tion given by underwriting the name. (d.) Sum 
subscribed; amount of sums subscribed ; as, an 
individual subscription, or the whole subscription 
to a fund. 

3. Submission; obedience. [Obs.] Shak. 

Sitib-sée/tion, n. [Prefix swb and section.] The 
part or division of a section; a subdivision; the 
section of a section. 

Stib/se-ciite, v.¢t, [Lat. subsequi, p. p. subsecutus, 
from prefix swb, under, and sequt, to follow.] To 
follow closely, or so as to overtake ; to pursue. [ Obs.] 
“To follow and detain him, if by any possibility he 
could be subsecuted and overtaken.” [ Obs.) J. Hall. 

Siib-sée/ii-tive, a. [Fr. subsécutif, from Lat. sub- 
sequi, subsecutus, to follow close after, from sub, 
under, after, and segwi, to follow.] Following ina 
train or succession. [Jare.] 

Sub-stUli-iwm, n.; pl. SUB- 
SEL/LI-A. [Lat.] (Eccl. Arch.) ! 
A. small shelving seat in the \ | 


Moderately sa- 














vy \ | hod 
stalls of churches or cathedrals, i iC 
used either as a seat or as a BI) egy? 2 
form to kneel on; — called also Te 
miserere. Fosbroke. 
Siib-sém/i-tome, n. [Prefix | 
sub and semitone.] (Mus.) [sled — 
c= — 
Subsellium. 

















The leading note, or sharp 
seventh, of any key; sub-tonic. 
Stib-sép/tu-ple, a. [Prefix sub and septuple.] Con- 
taining one of seven parts; in the ratio of one to 


seven. 

Siib/se-quenge, )n. [See infra.] The state of 

Stib’se-quen-¢cy, being subsequent, or of coming 
after something. 


Stib’se-quent, a. [Lat. subsequens, p. pr. of subse- 
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SUBSEQUENTLY 


qui; Fr. subséquent, Pr. subsequen, Sp. subsecuente, 
subsiguiente, Pg. subsequente, It. sussequente. See 
SUBSECUTIVE. ] 

1. Following in time; coming or béing after some- 
thing else at any time, indefinitely; as, subsequent 
events ; subsequent ages or years; a period long 
subsequent to the foundation of Rome. 

2. Following in order of place; succeeding; a , 
a subsequent clause in a treaty; what is obscure in 
a passage may be illustrated by swbhsequent words. 

Siib/se-quent-ly, adv. In a subsequent time, man- 
ner, position, or the like; at a later time; in time, 
place, or order, after something else. 

Siib-s@/roiis, a. [Prefix sub and serous.] _(Anat.) 
Situated under a serous membrane; of, or pertain- 
ing to, parts so situated. Dunglison. 

Sub-strve’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SUBSERVED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. SUBSERVING.] [Lat. subservire, from pre- 
fix sub, under, and servire, to serve.] ‘To serve in 
subordination or instrumentally; to be subservient 
to; to help forward; to promote. oe 

It isa greater credit to know the ways of captivating Na- 
ture, and making her subserve our purposes, than to have 
learned all the intrigues of policy. Glanville. 

Sub-strve’, v.i. To be subservient or subordinate ; 
to serve in an inferior capacity. 

Not made to rule, 

But to subserve where wisdom bearscommand.  Jfilton. 
Sub-strv/i-en¢ge, )n. The condition of being sub- 
Sub-strv/i-en-¢y, servient ; use or operation 

that promotes some purpose. 

The body, wherein appears much fitness, use, and subservi- 


ency to infinite functions. Bentley. 
There is a regular subordination and subserviency among all 
the parts to beneficial ends. Cheyne. 


Sub-strv/i-ent, a. [Lat. swbhserviens, p. pr. of swb- 
servire. See SUBSERVE.] Fitted or disposed to 


subserve; useful in an inferior capacity; serving to- 


promote some end; subordinate. 

Hammond had an incredible dexterity, scarcely ever read- 
ing any thiug which he did not make subservient in one kind 
or other. Fell. 
These ranks of creatures are subservient one to another, Ray. 

Their temporal ambition was wholly subservient to their 
proselytizing spirit. Burke. 

Sub-sérv/i-ent-ly, adv. Ina subservient manner. 

Stib-sts’/qui. (Chem.) A prefix used in chemical 
terms denoting the combination of constituents in 
the proportion of two to three; especially, denoting 
the combination of two electro-negative with three 
electro-positive equivalents; as, asubsesqui acetate, 
a salt containing two equivalents of acetic acid for 
every three of the base. Miller. 

Sith-sés/sile (-sts/sil), a. [Prefix swb and sessile. ] 
(Bot.) Almost sessile; having very short footstalks. 

Stib-séx/tu-ple,a. [Prefix sub and sextuple.] Con- 
taining one part in six; in the ratio of one to six. 

Sub-side’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SUBSIDED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SUBSIDING.] [Lat. subsidere, from prefix sub, 
under, below, and sidere, to sit down, to settle.] 

1. To sink or fall to the bottom; to settle, as lees. 

2. To fall into a state of quiet; to cease to rage; 
to be calmed; to become tranquil; to abate; as, the 
tumults of war will subside. 

In cases of danger, pride and envy naturally subside. 

Middleton. 

3. To tend downward; to become lower; to de- 
scend; to sink; as, a subsiding hill. 

Syn. — See ABATE. 

Sub-sid/en¢ge, ) 7. pEyom Lat. swbsidens, p. pr. of 

Sub-sid/en-¢y,§ subsidere. See supra.] 

1. The act or process of subsiding or falling, as 
in the lees of liquors. 

2. The act of sinking or gradually descending, as 
ground. 

Sub-sid/i-a-ri-ly, adv. Ina subsidiary manner. 

Sub-sid/i-a-ry (44), a. [Lat. swbhsidiarius, Fr. sub- 
sidiaire, Sp. subsidiario, It. sussidiario. See Sus- 
sipy.| Furnishing a subsidy; serving to help; co- 
operating to secure a result; assistant; auxiliary. 

They constituted a useful subsidiary testimony of another 
state of existence, Coleridge. 

Sub-sid/i-a-ry,”. One who, or that which, con- 
tributes aid or additional supplies; an assistant; an 
auxiliary. 

Stib/si-dize, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SUBSIDIZED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. SUBSIDIZING.] [From subsidy.] To fur- 
nish with a subsidy; to purchase the assistance of 
by the payment of a subsidy. 

He employed the remittances from Spain to subsidize a large 
body of German mercenaries. Prescott. 

Siib/si-dy, n. [Lat. swbsidium, originally the troops 
stationed in reserve in the third line of battle, from 
subsidere, to sit down; Fr. subside, Pr. subsidi, Sp. 
& Pg. subsidio, It. sussidio. See SuBsIpDE.] 

1. Support; aid; co-operation; especially, ex- 
traordinary aid in money rendered toa sovereign, or 
to a friendly power. 

They advised the king to send speedy aid, and with much 
alacrity granted a great rate of subsidy. Bacon. 

02 Subsidies were taxes, not immediately on prop- 
erty, but on persons in respect of their reputed estates, 
after the nominal rate of 4s. the pound for lands, and 2s. 
8d. for goods. Blackstone. 

2. Specifically, a sum of money paid by one prince 
or nation to another, to purchase the service of aux- 
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Syn. —Tribute.—Sussipy, TrrpuTe. A subsidy is 
voluntary; a tribute is exacted. A subsidy is paid to an 
ally for his services; a tribute is given in acknowledg- 
ment of dependence or subjection. England gave subsi- 
dies to most of the German powers for carrying on the 
war against Bonaparte; tribute was paid to the Roman 
republic by most of the nations of the earth. 

Tis all the subsidy the present age can raise. Dryden. 
To acknowledge this, was all he did exact; 
Small tribute, where the will to pay was act. Dryden. 


vera (-sin’), v. t [imp. & p, p. SUBSIGNED ; 


p. pr. & vb. nN. SUBSIGNING.] [Prefix swb and sign; 
Lat. subsignere, Fr. soussigner.] ‘To sign beneath; 
to subscribe. [Obs. and rare.] Camden, 


Sith/sig-na/tion, n. [Lat. swbsignatio. See supra.] 


The act of writing the name under something for at- 
testation. [Rare.]} Skelton. 


Sub-sist/, v.i. [imp. & p.p. SUBSISTED; p. pr. & 


vb. N. SUBSISTING.] [Lat. subsistere, from prefix 
sub, under, and sistere, to stand, to be fixed; Fr. 
subsister, Sp. & Pg. subsistir, It. sussistere.] 
1. To be; to have existence; to inhere. 
And makes what happiness we justly call, 


Subsist not in the good of one, but all. Pope. 
2. To continue; to retain the present state. 
Firm we subsist, but possible to swerve. Milton. 


3. To be maintained with food and clothing; to 
be supported; to live. ‘* To subsist on other men’s 
charity.” Atterbury. 


Sub-sist’, v.é. To support with provisions ; to feed; 


to maintain. 


He laid waste the adjacent country in order to render it 
more difficult for the enemy to subsist their army. Jtobertson. 


Sub-sist/enge, n. [Fr. subsistance, Sp. & Pg. sub- 


sistencia, It sussistenza, See infra and supra.] 

1. Real being. 

Not only the things had svwbsistence, buf the very images 
were of some creatures existing. Stillingfleet. 

2. The state of being subsistent; inherency; as, 
the subsistence of qualities in bodies. 

3. That which furnishes support to animal life; 
means of support; provisions, or that which pro- 
cures provisions. 


His viceroy could only propose to himself a comfortable sub- 
sistence out of the plunder of his province. Addison. 


Sub-sist/en-¢y,n. Same as SUBSISTENCE. [Obs.] 
Sub-sist/ent, a. [Lat. swbsistens, p. pr. of subsis- 


tere. See Sussist.] 
1. Having real being; as, a swbsistent spirit. 
2. Inherent; as, qualities swhsistent in matter. 


Siib-si/zar, n. An under sizar; a student of lower 


rank than that of asizar. [Cambridge University, 
Eng.| 

Bid my subsizar carry my hackney to the buttery and give 
him his bever. Fletcher. 


Siib’/soil, n. [Prefix swb and sotl.] The bed or 


stratum of earth which lies immediately beneath 
the surface soil. 


Subsoil plow, a form of plow adapted to reach down 
to, and break up, or loosen, the subsoil. 


Stib/soil, v.¢. To turn up the subsoil of. 
Stib-s0/la-ry, a. [Prefix swb and solary or solar.] 


Under the sun; hence, terrestrial; earthly; mun- 
dane. [Obs.] 


Sitib-spé’ciés (-spe/shéz),. [Prefix sub and spe- 


cies.| A subordinate species; a division of a spe- 
cies. See SPECIES. 


Stib-sphér/ie-al, a. [Prefix sub and spherical.] 


Nearly spherical; having a figure resembling that 
of a sphere, 


Stib/stance, n. [Fr. substance, Pr., Sp., & Pg. swb- 


stancia, It. sustanzia, sostanzia, Lat. substantia, 
from Lat. substare, to be under or present, to stand 
firm, from prefix swb, under, and stare, to stand.] 
1. That which underlies all outward manifesta- 
tions; substratum; the permanent subject or cause 
of phenomena, whether material or spiritual; that 
in which properties inhere; that which is real, in 
distinction from that which is apparent, of any exist- 
ence, in distinction from any accident; that which 
constjtutes any thing what itis; nature; real or ex- 
isting essence, 
Shall no less 
In apprehension than in substance feel. Milton. 
Heroic virtue did his actions guide, 
And he the substance, not the appearance, chose. Dryden. 
2. The most important element in any existence ; 
the characteristics of any thing; the comprehensive 
summary; essential import. 
This edition is the same in substance with the Latin. Burnet. 
It is insolent in words, in manner; but in substance it is not 
only insulting, but alarming. Burke. 
3. Body; matter; a corporeal existence; mate- 
rial of which a thing is made; solidity. 
4. Material possession; estate; property. “A 
man of substance and stfliciency, of a large stock, 


and as large a mind.” South. 
We are... exhausting our substance, but not for our own 
interest. Swift. 


5. (Theol.) The divine essence or being;—so 
called as being that which stands under, or is the 
subject of, certain attributes or properties, or that in 
which they inhere, 


Stib/stan¢e, v.¢. To furnish or endow with sub- 


stance ; to supply property to; to make rich. [ Obs.] 


iliary troops, or the aid of such foreign prince in a| Sitb/stange-less, a, Having no substance; unsub- 


war against an enemy. 


stantial. [Rare.] 
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Sub-stan/tial, a. [Fr. substantiel, Pr. SP. & ie 
substancial, It. sustanziale, sostanziale, at. sub- 
stantialis.] ; 

1. Belonging to substance; actually existing; real, 
If this atheist would have his chance to be a real and sub- 
stantial agent, he is more stupid than the vulgar. Bentley. 
2. Not seeming or imaginary; real; solid; true. 
“Tf happiness be a substantial good.” Denham. 


“ The substantial ornaments of virtue.” L’ strange. 


3. Corporeal; material. 
The rainbow appears like a substantial arch in'the sky. Watts. 
4. Having good substance; strong; stout; solid; 
as, substantial cloth; a substantial fence or gate. 
5. Possessed of goods or estate ; responsible ; 
moderately wealthy; as, a substantial freeholder. 
The lower and interior space was soon filled by substantial 
yeomen and burghers. W. Scott. 
Sub-stan/ti-al/i-ty (-shi-4l/1-t¥), n. The state of 
being substantial; corporeity; materiality. 
The soul is a stranger to such gross substantiality. Glanville. 
Sub-stan/tial-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SUBSTAN- 
TIALIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. SUBSTANTIALIZING,] To 
make substantial, [Rare. 
Sub-stan/tial-ly, adv. In a substantial manner; 
really; solidly; truly; essentially; competently. 
In him his Father shone, substantially expressed. Milton. 
The laws of this religion would make men, if they would 
truly observe them, substantially religious toward Goll chaste, 
and temperate, Tillotson. 
Sub-stan/tial-mess, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing substantial; firmness; strength; power of hold- 
ing or lasting; as, the suwbstantialmess of a wall or 
column, - 
Sub-stan/tials, n. pl. Essential parts. Ayliffe. 
Sub-stan/ti-ate (-shi-at), v.t. [imp. & p. p. suB- 
STANTIATED; p. pr. & vb. N. SUBSTANTIATING. } 
[It. sustanziare, sostanziare, Sp. substanciar, sus- 
tanciar.] 
1. To make to exist. Ayliffe. 
2. To establish by proof or competent evidence; 
to verify; to make good; as, to substantiate a 
charge or allegation; to substantiate a declaration. 
Observation is, in turn, wanted to direct and substantiate the 
course of experiment. Coleridge. 
Sub-stain/ti-a/tion (-shi-a/shun), n. The act of 
substantiating or proving; evidence; proof. 
Sib/stan-tiv’al, a. Of, pertaining to, or in the 
nature of, a substantive. 
Siib/stan-tive, a. [Lat. substantivus, Fr. substan- 


tif, Sp. substantivo, sustantivo, It. sustantivo, sos- 


tantivo.] 

1. Betokening, or expressing, existence; as, the 
substantive verb, that is, the verb éo be. 

2. Depending on itself; able; independent. [ Obs.] 

He considered how sufficient and substantive this land was 
to maintain itself without any aid of the foreigner. Bacon. 

3. Enduring; solid; firm. [are.] 

Strength and magnitude are qualities which impress the 
imagination in a powerful and substantive manner. Hazlitt. 

Substantive color, one which communicates its color 
without the intervention of a mordant or base ;— opposed 
to adjective color. 

Stib/stan-tive, n. [Lat. substantivum (sc. nomen), 
Fr. substantif, Pr. substantiu, Sp. substantivo, sus- 
tantivo, It. sustantivo, sostantivo.] (Gram.) A noun 
or name; the part of speech which designates some- 
thing that exists, or some object of thought, either 
material or immaterial; thus, man, horse, city, good- 
ness, excellence, are substantives. 

Sitib/stan-tive, v.¢. To convert into a substantive ; 
to use as a substantive. [Obe.} 

Stib/stan-tive-ly, adv. 1. In asubstantive man- 
ner; in substance; essentially. 

2. (Gram.) As a substantive, name, or noun; as, 
an adjective or pronoun may be used substantively. 

Sitib/stile, n. See SUBSTYLE. 

Stib/sti-tiite, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SUBSTITUTED; p. 
pr. & vb. %. SUBSTITUTING.] [Lat. swbstituere, sub- 
stitutum, from prefix swb, under, and statwere, to 
put, place; Fr. substitwer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. substi- 
tuir, It. sustituire, sostituire.] To put in the place 
of another; to exchange. 

Some few verses are inserted or substituted in the room of 
others. Congreve. 

Siih/sti-tiite, n. [Fr. substitut, Pr. substitwit, sus- 
tituit, Sp. & Pg. substituto, It. sustituto, sostituto, 
from Lat. substitutus, p. p. of substituere. See su- 

pra.| One who, or that which, is substituted or put 
in the place of another; that which stands in lieu of 
something else, 

Hast thou not made me here thy substitute. Milton. 

Ladies [in Shakespeare’s age] universally wore masks as 
the sole substitute for the modern parasol. De Quincey. 

Siib/sti-tii/tion, n. [Fr. substitution, Pr. substitu- 
cio, sustitucio, Sp. substitucion, It. sustituzione, 
sostituzione, Lat. substitutio.] 

1. The act of substituting, or putting one person 
or thing in the place of another; as, the substitution 
of an agent, attorney, or representative, to act for 
one in his absence; the substitution of bank notes 
for gold and silver, as a circulating medium. 

2. The state of being substituted for another per- 
son or thing. | . 

3. (Gram.) Syllepsis, or the use of one word for 
another. 

4. (Law.) The designation of a person in a will, 
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to take a devise or legacy, either on failure, by in- 
capacity or unwillingness to accept, of a former dev- 
tsee or legatee, or after him; subrogation. Bowvier. 

5. ( Theol.) The doctrine that Christ suffered vica- 
riously, being substituted, as it were, for the sin- 
ner, and that his sufferings were expiatory. 

6. (Mil.) A person paid to serve in the army or 
militia, in the place of another person previously 
drawn or chosen. Simmonds, 

Theory of substitutions. (Chem.) See METALEPSY. 

Siib/sti-ti’tion-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, substi- 
tution; standing in the place of another; substi- 


tuted. 

Siib/sti-ti’tion-al-ly, adv. In a substitutional 
manner; in the way of substitution. 

Siib/sti-tii’/tion-a-ry, a. Of, or pertaining to, sub- 
stitution; substitutional. 

Siib/sti-ta/tive, a. Tending to afford or furnish a 
substitute; making substitution; capable of being 
substituted. 

Sub-striet’, v. ¢. [Lat. subtrahere, subtractum, Fr. 
soustraire, O. Fr. substraire, soubstraire, sowb- 
traire, Pr. substraire, sostraire, Sp. substraer, Pg. 
substrahir, It. sottrarre.| To subtract. [Obs.] See 
SUBTRACT. Barrow. 

Sub-strae/tion, n. [O. Fr. substraction, Fr. sous- 
traction, Sp. substraccion, It. sottrazione, suttra- 
ztone, L. Lat. subtractio.]} 

1. Subtraction. [Obs.] See SuBrracrion. 

2. (Law.) The withdrawing or withholding of 
some right. 

(2 Thus the substraction of conjugal rights is when 
either the husband or wife withdraws from the other and 
lives separate. The substraction of a legacy is the with- 
holding or detaining of it from the legatee by the execu- 
tor. In like manner, the withholding of any service, rent, 
duty, or custom, is a substraction, for which the law gives 
a remedy. Blackstone. 

Stib’/strate, n. [See SusstrRAtum.] ‘That which 
lies beneath; a substratum. oe Good. 

Stib/strate, a. Having very slight furrows. 

Sub-strate’, v.t. [Lat. swbsternere, substratum, to 
strew.] To strew or lay under any thing. [Obs.] 
“The melted glass being supported by the substra- 
ted sand.’ Boyle. 

Sub-stra/tum, n.; pl. SUB-STRA/TA, [Lat. swub- 
stratus, p p. of substernere, to strew under, from 
prefix swb, under, and sternere, to strew.] 

1. That which is laid or spread under; a layer of 
earth lying under another. 

2. ai The subsoil. 

3. (Metaph.) The permanent subject of qualities 
or cause of phenomena; substance, 

Sub-striie/tion, n. [Lat. substructio, from sub- 
struere, substructum, to under-build, from prefix 
sub, under, and strwere, to build.] Under-building; 
foundation. 

It is a magnificent strong building, with a substruction very 
remarkable, Evelyn. 

Sub-striiet/tire, n. [Prefix sub and structure.] 
An under structure; a foundation, 

Stib-sty’lar, a. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of, 
the substyle. 

Siib/style, n. [Prefix sub and style.] (Dialing.) 
A right line, on which the style or gnomon of a dial 
is erected, being the common section of the face of 
the dial, and a plane perpendicular to it passing 
through the style, es also substile.] Hutton. 

Stib-stil/phate (45), nm. (Chem.) A sulphate with 
an excess of the base, Thomson, 

Sib-sil/phide, n. (Chem.) A non-acid compound 
consisting of one equivalent of sulphur and more 
than one equivalent of some other body, as a metal, 
See Sus. 

Sub-siil/tive, a. Subsultory. [Rare.] Bp. Berkeley. 

Sub-stil/to-ri-ly, adv. In a subsultory manner; 
by leaps, starts, or twitches. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Sub-siil/to-ry (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. subsilire, 
subsultum, to spring up, from prefix swb, under, and 
salire, saltum, to leap, spring.] Bounding; leap- 
ing; moving by sudden leaps or starts, or by twitch- 
es. [Rare.] ‘Rapid and subsultory [numbers in 
tragedy ].” Armstrong. 

Sub-sil’tus, n. ([N. Lat., from subsilire. See 
supra.) (Med.) A starting, twitching, or conyul- 
sive motion, 

Sub-stime’,v.¢, [Lat. prefix sub, under, and sw- 
mere, to take.] To take up into or under, as indi- 
vidual under species, species under genus, or par- 
ticular under universal ; to include under something 

“To judge, that is, to swhswme one proposi- 

De Quincey. 


else, 
tion under another.” 
Sub-stiimp’tion, n. 1. The act of subsuming, or 
of including under another, ‘‘ Whether you see 
cause to go against the rule, or the subsumption un- 
der the rule,” De Quincey, 
The first act of consciousness was a 
subsumption of that of which we were 
conscious under this notion. 
Sir W. Hamilton, 
2. That which is subsumed; 
the minor clause or premise of a a 
syllogism. 
Sub-siimp’tive, a. Relating to, 
or containing, a subsumption. 
Coleridge, 
Siib-tin’ZSent, n. (Geom.) The 
part of the axis contained between 
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the ordinate and tangent drawn to the same point in 
a curve, 

Siib’/tar-ta/re-an, a. [Prefix sub and tartarean.]} 
Being or living under Tartarus. ‘ Subtartarean 
powers.” Pope. 

Sub-tég/i-la/ne-otis, a, [Lat. suwbtegulaneus, from 
prefix sub, under, and tegulw, tiles for a roof.| 
Under the roof, or under the eaves; hence, within 
doors. [fare.] : 

Siib-tén/ant, n. [Prefix sub and tenant.] (Law.) 
A tenant who hires, or obtains a lease, of one who 
is also a tenant. 

Sub-ténd’, v.t. [imp. & p. p, SUBTENDED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. SUBTENDING.] [Lat. swbtendere, from pre- 
fix sub, under, and tendere, to stretch, extend.] ‘To 
extend under, or be opposite to; as, the line of a 
triangle which subtends the right angle; the chord 
which swbtends an are, 

Sub-témse’,n. [Lat. subtendere, subtentum or sub- 
tensum, to stretch underneath, See supra.) ( Geom.) 
The line subtending or stretching across; the chord; 
as, the swbhtense of an arc, 

Stib-tép/id, a. [Prefix sub and tepid.] 
moderately warm. 

Sib/terxr. A Latin preposition, signifying wnder, used 
as a prefix in English with the same meaning as 
sub, but less general in its application. 

Stib’te-réte’, a. Somewhat terete or taper, 

Sub-tér/flu-ent, ) a. [Lat. swbterjiuens, p. pr. of 

Sub-tér/flu-otis, subterjluere, to flow beneath; 
from prefix subter, under, beneath, and jluere, to 
flow.] Running under or beneath. | Raves} 

Siib’ter-fiige, n. [Fr. subterfuge, Sp. & Pg. sub- 
terfugio, It. sutterfugio, L. Lat. subterfugiwm, from 
Lat. subterfugere, to flee secretly, to escape, from 
prefix swbter, under, and fugere, to flee.] That to 
which a person resorts for escape or concealment ; 
hence, a shift; an evasion; an artifice employed to 
escape censure or the force of an argument, or to 
justify opinions or conduct. 

Affect not little shifts and subterfuges, to avoid the force of 
an argument, Watts. 
By a miserable subterfuge, they hope to render this proposi- 
tion safe, by denying its authority. Burke. 

Siib/ter-rane,n. [Lat. subterraneum, Fr. souter- 
rain, O. Fr. subterrain, Sp. subterraneo, It. sotter- 
raneo, sotterrano,| A cave or room under ground. 


Very 


Obs. or rare.]} Bryant. 
Stb/ter-ra/ne-al, a. Underground; subterranean. 
[ Obs.] Boyle. 


Sib/ter-ra/ne-an (124),)a. [Lat. subterrancus, 
Siib/ter-ra/ne-oits, from prefix sub, under, 
and terra, earth; Fr. subterrané, souterrain, Pr. 
subterrane, sosterrenh, Sp. & Pg. subterraneo, It. 
sotterraneo, sotterrano.] Being or lying under the 
surface of the earth; situated within the earth, or 
under ground; as, subterranean springs; a subter- 
raneous passage, 
Siib/ter-ran/i-ty,n, A place under ground. [0Obs.] 
Siib/ter-ra-my, a. Lying under ground; subterra- 
nean. [Obs. and rare.] Bacon. 
Stib/ter-ra-ny, 7. That which is beneath the sur- 
face of the earth, [Obs.] 
Siib/ter-réne’,a. | Lat. subterrenus, i. q. subterra- 
neus, See supra.] Subterraneous. [Obs.] 
Stib/tile, a. [Lat. subtilis, from prefix sub, under, 
somewhat, slightly, and ¢ela, a web, warp, and 
therefore properly woven fine; Fr., O. Sp., & Pg. 
subtil, Pr. subtil, sobtil, sotil, Sp. sutil, It. sottile.] 
1. Thin; not dense or gross; rare; as, subtile air ; 
subtile vapor; a subtile medium. 
2. Delicately constituted or constructed ; nice; 
fine; delicate, 


More subtile web Arachne can notspin, Spenser. 
I do distinguish plain 
Each subtile line of her immortal face. Davies. 
8. Acute; piercing; as, swbtile pain. Prior. 


4, Characterized by acuteness of mind; refined; 
shrewd ; discerning ; as, a subtile understanding 
or argument, 

5. Sly; artful; cunning; crafty; insinuating; as, 
a subtile person; a swbtile adversary ; a subtile 
scheme, 


{= In the last two senses, more commonly written 
subtie. 


Syn.—Acute; shrewd; artful; cunning. — SuBTILE, 
AcutE. In acute the image is that of a needle’s point; 
in subtile that of a thread spun out to extreme fineness. 
Hence, he who is acute has a piercing judgment, which 
enables him to discern and discriminate with the nicest 
accuracy; he who has a subtitle intellect can spin the 
finest thread of thought, and follow out a subject in its 
most complicated relations, without letting go his hold, 
or becoming lost or perplexed in its utmost intricacies. 
Acuteness guards against error; swbtilty carries forward 
our investigations into tenuous and recondite truths. 
The former belongs more to speculative and abstract 
inquiries; the latter to the philosophy of the heart and of 
social life. Edwards was singularly acute; Lord Bacon 
had a subdtilty of intellect which seemed to spread itself 
throughout every part of a subject like a kind of ‘ diffu- 
sive touch.” ‘The genius of the Spanish people is ex- 
quisitely subtile, without being at all acute; hence there 
is so much humor and so little wit in their literature. 
The genius of the Italians, on the contrary, is acute, pro- 
found, and sensual, but not subtitle; hence what they 
think to be humorous, is merely witty.” Coleridge. 


Siib/tile-ly (109), adv. Inasubtile manner; thinly; 
not densely; finely; not grossly or thickly; art- 


SUBTRIHEDRAL 


fully; cunningly; craftily; as, a scheme subtilely 
contrived. 

Siib/tile-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
subtile; thinness; rareness; ag, the subtileness of 
air; fineness; acuteness; as, the swbtileness of an 
argument; cunning; artfulness; as, the subtileness 


of a foe, _ 
Sub-til/i-ate, v.¢. [L. Lat. subtiliare.] To make 
thin. [Obs.] Harvey. 
Siib/til-i-a/tion, n. The act of making thin or 
rare. [Obs.] Boyle. 


sip dgen: n. ‘The quality of being subtile; fine- 
ness; shrewdness; artfulness. ‘The high ortho- 
dox subtilism of Duns Scotus.” Milman. 

Sub-til/i-ty, n. [Lat. subtilitas, Fr. subtilité, Pr. 
subtilitat, Sp. sutilidad, It. sottilita. See SuBTILE,}] 
The quality of being subtile; subtilty. [Rare.] 

Stb/til-i-za/tion, n. [Fr. subtilisation, Pr. sub- 
tiliacio.] 

1. The act of making subtile, fine, or thin. 

2. (Chem.) The operation of making so volatile 
as to rise in steam or vapor. 

3. Refinement; extreme acuteness. 

Stib/til-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SUBTILIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. N. SUBTILIZING.] [Fr. subtiliser, Sp.- suti- 
lizar, It. sottilizzare.] 

1. To make thin or fine; to make less gross or 
coarse. 

2. To refine; to spin into niceties; as, to swbtilize 
arguments, 

Nor as yet have we subtilized ourselves into savages. Burke. 

Siib/til-ize, v. 7. To refine in argument; to make 
very nice distinctions. ‘‘In whatever manner the 
Papist might subtilize.” Milner. 

Stib/til-ty, mn. [Contracted from subtility, q. v.] 

1. The state or quality of being subtile ; thin- 
ness; fineness; exility; as, the swbtilty of air or 
light; the swbtdty of sounds. 

2. Refinement; extreme acuteness. 

Intelligible discourses are spoiled by too much subdtilty in 
nice divisions. Locke. 

3. Slyness in design; cunning; artifice. 

[2 In the last two senses, the word is more commonly 
written swbilety. 

4. A cunning device, symbol, or emblem. [Obs.] 

Siib’/tle (stit/l), a. [compar. SUBTLER ; superl. 
SUBTLEST.] [Contracted from swbtile, q. v.] 

1. Sly in design; artful; cunning; insinuating; 
subtile ; — applied to persons; as, a subtle foe. 

2. Cunningly devised; as, a subtle stratagem. 

3. Made level or smooth by careful labor; even. 
[ Obs. and rare.| ‘Like to a bowl upon a subtle 
ground [i. e., a bowling ground].” Shak. 

edhe faa (stit/l-nes), 2. The quality of being 
subtle, 

Stib/tle-ty (stit/1-t¥), n. 1. The quality of being 
subtle, or sly; cunning; craftiness; artfulness. 

2. Acuteness of intellect; shrewdness; nicety of 
discrimination. 

Siib/tly (stit1¥), adv. 
artfully; cunningly. 


1. Inasubtle manner; slyly; 


Thou seest how subtly to detain thee I devise. Milton. 
2. Nicely; delicately. 
In the nice bee what sense so subtly true. Pope. 


Siib-tin/ie, n. 1. (Pron.) An elementary sound or 
element of speech having a partial vocality; a vocal 
or sonant consonant. Rush. 

2. (Mus.) The seventh tone of the scale, or that: 
immediately below the tonic ;—called also sub- 
semitone. 

Sub-traet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p.SUBTRACTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SUBTRACTING.] [Lat. subtrahere, subtrac- 
tum, from prefix sub, under, and ¢trahere, to draw; 
It. sottrarre. Cf. SuBstrAct.] To withdraw or 
take from the rest, as a part; to deduct; as, swb- 
tract 5 from 9, and the remainder is 4. 

Sub-triet/er, n. 1. One who subtracts. 

2. The number to be taken from a larger number ; 
the subtrahend, [Obs.] See SUBTRAHEND. 

Sub-trie/tion, n. ([Lat. subtractio, It. suttra- 
zione, sottrazione. See supra, and cf, SUBSTRAC- 
TION. 

1. ‘ne act or operation of subtracting, deduct- 
ing, or taking away a part. 

2. (Math.) The taking of a lesser number or 
quantity from a greater of the same kind or denom- 
ination; an operation by which is found the differ- 
ence between two sums. 

3. (Law.) The same as SUBSTRACTION, q. v. 

Sub-trae/tive, a. 1. Tending or having power to 
subtract, 

2. (Math.) Having the negative sign ; preceded 

“by the sign minus. 

Siib’/tra-hénd/,n. [Lat. subtrahendus, p. fut. pass. 
of subtrahere. See Susrract.] (Math.) The sum 
or number to be subtracted or taken from another. 

Sitb/trans-lii/cent, a. Imperfectly translucent. 

Sib/trans-par/ent, a. Imperfectly transparent. 

Sitb’-tréas/ii-ry,n. [Prefix sub and treasury.] A 
subordinate treasury or place of deposit, as for the 
income derived from various sources of revenue in 
different places remote from the capital of a state 
or nation. 

Sitb-tri/fid, a. (Bot.) Slightly trifid. Martyn. 

Siib’tri-hé/dral, a. Approaching the form of a 
three-sided pyramid; as, the subtrihedral crown 
of a tooth, Rh, Owen. 
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SUBTRIPLE 


Sitb-trip/le (-trip/l), a. [Prefix sub and triple.] 
Containing a third, or one part to three. 
Sitb-trip’li-eate, a. [Prefix sub and triplicate.] 
(Math.) Expressed by the cube root; —said espe- 
cially of ratios. 
Subtriplicate ratio, the ratio of the cube root; thus, 


the subtriplicate ratio of a to b is 8/a to 2/6, or es 
a 


Sub-trude’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SUBTRUDED; P. pr. 
& vb. nN. SUBTRUDING.| [Lat. sub, under, and tru- 
dere, to thrust.] To place under; to insert. [are.] 

Siib/tur-brind, 7. (Min.) A variety of lignite. 

Stib-ta/tor, n. [Prefix sub and tutor.] An under 
tutor; a subordinate tutor. 

Su/bi-late, a. [N. Lat. swbulatus, from subula, 

Sii’/bii-la/ted, anawl; Fr. subulé.] (Nat. Hist.) 
Very narrow, and tapering gradually to a fine point 
from a broadish base; awl-shaped; linear. 

Siib/um-bo/nal, a. [Lat. prefix sub, under, and 
umbo, a boss.] (Conch.) Under or beneath the 
umbo in bivalves. 

Stib/un-da/tion, n. 
unda, a wave.] Flood; deluge. 

Sitb-tin’/gual (-ting’gwal), 

Stb-tn/gui-al (-ing/gwi-al), 
the nail. 

Siib/urb, n. [Lat. suburbium, from prefix swb, 
under, below, near, and wrbs, a city; O. Fr. sub- 
urbe, Sp. suburbio. | 

1. The region which is on the confines of any city 
or large town, including buildings, streets, or terri- 
tory; as, a house stands in the suburbs; a garden 
is situated in the swhurbs of London or Paris, 


Lat. prefix sub, under, and 
[ Obs.] Huloet. 
a. [Prefix sub and 
ungual.] Under 


The English have the suburbs won. Shak. 

2. Hence, the confines; the out part. ‘* The swb- 
urb of their straw-built citadel.” Milton. 
Suburb roister, arowdy; aloafer. [Obds.] Milton. 


Sub-ar’ban, a. [Lat. suburbanus, It. & Sp. subur- 
bano, Fr. suburbain.] Pertaining to, inhabiting, or 
being in, the suburbs of a city. 

Suburban villas, highway-side retreats,... 
Delight the citizen. Cowper. 

Sub-fir/ban, n. One who dwells in the suburbs of 
a city. 

Sib/urbed, a. Bordering on a suburb; haying a 
suburb on its outer part. Carew. 

Sub-fir/bi-al, ja. The same as SUBURBAN, q. v. 

Sub-tir’bi-an, [ Obs.] Massinger. 

Sub-ar’bi-ea/ri-an, (a. [Late Lat. suburbicarius, 

Sub-fir’/bi-ea-ry, i. q. suburbanus ; Fr. sub- 
urbicaire. See supra.] Being in the suburbs; — 
applied to the provinces of Italy which composed 
the ancient diocese of Rome. ‘' The pope haying 
stretched his authority beyond the bounds of his 
suburbicarian precincts.” Barrow. 

Stib/va-ri/e-ty, n. [Prefix sub and variety.] A 
subordinate variety, or division of a variety. 

Sub-véne’, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SUBVENED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. SUBVENING.| [Lat. prefix swb and venire, to 
come.] To come under, or happen. 

A future state must need subvene to prevent the whole edi- 
fice from falling into ruin. Warburton. 

Stib/ven-ta/ne-otis, a. [Lat. prefix swb, under, 
and ventus, wind; It. subventaneo.| Addle; windy. 
[ Obs. Browne. 

Sub-ven/tion, n. [Fr. subvention, Sp. subvencion, 
It. sovvenzione, Pr. & L. Lat. swbventio, from Lat. 
subvenire, to come up to one’s assistance, to assist, 
from prefix swb, under, and venire, to come.] 

1. The act of coming under. 

2. The act of coming to relief; support; aid; 
assistance; help. [fare.] Spenser. 

3. A government aid or bounty. 

Sub-vérse’, v.t. [Lat.swbvertere, subverswm. See 
infra.| To subvert. pe.) Spenser. 

Sub-vér’sion, n. [Lat. subversio, Fr. subversion, 
Sp. subversion, suversion, It. sovversione.] The act 
of overthrowing, or the state of being overthrown; 
entire overthrow; an overthrow of the foundation; 
utter ruin; as, the swbhversion of a government or 
state; the subversion of despotic power; the swb- 
version of the constitution or laws; the subversion 
of an empire. 

The subversion [by astorm] of woodsand timber... through 
my whole estate ... is almost tragical, not to be paralleled 
with any thing happening in our age, Lvelyn. 

Sub-vér/sion-a-ry, a. Promoting destruction. 

Sub-vér’sive, a. [Fr. subversif, Sp. suversivo.] 
‘Tending to subvert; having a tendency to overthrow 
and ruin, 

Lying is a vice subversive of the very ends and design of 
conversation. Rogers. 

Sub-vért/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SUBVERTED; p. pr. 
& vb. N. SUBVERTING.] [Lat. subverterc, subversum, 
from prefix sub, under, and vertere, to turn; Fr. 
subvertir, Sp. subvertir, suvertir, It. sovvertere, 
sovvertire. | 

1. To overthrow from the foundation; to over- 
turn; to ruin utterly. 

This would subvert the principles of all knowledge. Locke. 

2. To pervert, as the mind, and turn it from the 
truth; to corrupt; to confound. 

Syn.—To overturn ; overthrow ; destroy ; invert ; 
reverse; extinguish. 

Sub-vért’, v.z7. To overthrow any thing from the 
foundation; to be subversive. 
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They have a power given to them like that of the evil prin- 
ciple, to subvert and destroy. Burke. 
Sub-vért/er, n. One who subverts; an overthrower. 
Sub-vért/i-ble, a. Capable of being subverted. 
Stib-vi/tal-ized, a. Imperfectly vitalized; having 
naturally but little vital power or energy. 
Stib-way’,n. Anunderground way. Simmonds. 
Stib-work/’er (-wirk/er), n. [Prefix sub and 
worker.| A subordinate worker or helper. South. 
Stie/eades, n. pl. [Lat. suwccus, juice.] Candied 
fruits, or those preserved in sirup; sweetmeats. 


Obs. and rare.) De Foe, 
Stie/ce-dame, n. [See infra.] A succedaneum, 
Obs.) Holland, 


Stie/ce-da/ne-olis, a. [Lat. suwccedaneus, It. succe- 
daneo, Fr. succédané, See SuccEeD.} Pertaining 
to, or acting as, a succedaneum; supplying the place 
of something else; being, or employed as, a sub- 
stitute. z 

Sive/ce-da'ne-tum (124), n.; pl. SU€/CE-DA! NE-A, 
{Lat. See supra.] One who succeeds to the place 
of another; that which is used for something else; 
a substitute. 

In lieu of me, you will have a very charming succedaneum, 
Lady Harriet Stanhope. . Walpole, 

Sue-ceed’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. SUCCEEDED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. SUCCEEDING.|] [Lat. succedere, successum, 
from prefix sub, under, and cedere, to go, to go 
along, to go from; Fr. swccéder, Pr. succedir, Pg. 
succedin, Sp. suceder, It. succedere.] 

1. To follow in order; to take the place of; as, 
the king’s eldest son succeeds his father on the 
throne. 

2. To come after; to be subsequent or consequent; 
to follow; to pursue. 


Those destructive effects succeeded the curse. Browne. 
3. To prosper; to make successful. [Rare.] 
Succeed my wish and second my design. Dryden. 
Syn.—To follow; pursue. See FoLttow. 
Sue-ceed’, v. 7, 1. To come next in order, 
Not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. Shak. 


2. To come in the place of another; to follow 
afterward. 


Enjoy till I return 
Short pleasures; for long woes are to succeed. Milton. 
Revenge succeeds to love, and rage to grieft Dryden. 


3. Hence, to ascend the throne after the removal 
or death of the occupant. 

4. To obtain the object desired; to accomplish 
what is attempted or intended; to have a prosperous 
termination. 


It is almost impossible for poets to succeed without ambition. 
Dryden. 


5. To be acceptable; to be received with general 
favor. 
Spenser endeavored it [imitation] in the Shepherd’s Kalen- 


dar; but neither will it succeed in English. Dryden. 
6. To go undercover. [Obs.] 
Or will you to the cooler cave succeed. Dryden. 


Sue-ceed/ant, a, 
following. 

Sue-ceed/er, n. One who succeeds; one who fol- 
ie or comes in the place of another; a successor. 

are. 

Sue-cén/tor, n. [L. Lat., from Lat. sub, under, after, 
and cantor, a singer, from canere, cantum, to sing. | 
(Mus.) A person who sings the base in a concert. 

Siie/cen-tii/ri-ate, v.t. ort. [Lat. succenturiare, 
succenturiatum, to receive as arecruit into a centu- 
ria, or century, from prefix swb, under, with, and 
centuria, century.] ‘To receive recruits, or as re- 
cruits; to supply soldiers for the missing; to recruit, 
[ Obs. or rare. | 

Sue-céss!/, n. (Lat. successus, Fr. succés, It. successo, 
Sp. suceso. See SUCCEED. | 

1. The act of succeeding, or the state of having 
succeeded ; the favorable or prosperous termination 
of any thing attempted; the attainment of a pro- 
posed object; prosperous issue. ‘‘ Dreams of suc- 


(Her.) Succeeding one another; 


cess and happy victory.” Shak. 
Or teach with more success her son 
The vices of the time to shun. Waller. 


Military successes, above all others, elevate the minds of a 
people. Atterbury. 
2. Succession. [Obs.] 
Then all the sons of these five brethren reigned 
In due success, Spenser. 

Stie’/ces-sa-ry, n. Succession. [Obs.] ‘Honors 
not derived from swccessary.” Beau. § Fl. 

Sue-céss/ful, a. Resulting in, assuring, or promo- 
tive of, success; accomplishing what was proposed; 
having the desired effect; hence, prosperous; for- 
tunate; happy; as, a successful application of med- 
icine; a successful experiment; a successful enter- 

rise, 
= Welcome nephews from successful wars. Shak. 
1 Sy nt SHaPeys prosperous; fortunate ; auspicious ; 
ucky. 

Sue-céss/ful-ly, adv. In a successful manner; 
with a favorable termination of what is attempted; 
prosperously ; favorably. ‘‘ A reformation swecess- 
Sully carried on.” Swift. 

Sue-céss/ful-mess,n. The condition of being suc- 
cessful; prosperous conclusion; favorable event; 
success, 
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SUCCINCTNESS 


Sue-cés/sion (-sésh/un), m. [Lat. swccessio, fr. 
succession, Pr. successio, Sp. sucesion, It. successi- 
one. See SUCCEED.] 

1. The act of succeeding or following after; a fol- 
lowing of things in order of time or place, or a se- 
ries of things so following; consecution; sequence. 

2. A series of persons or things according to 
some established rule of precedence; as, a swcces- 
sion of kings; a succession of events in chronology. 

He was in the succession to an earldom. Macaulay. 


3. An order or series of descendants ; lineage; 
race; descent. 
A long succession must ensue. Milton. 


4. The power or right of acceding to the station 
or title of a father, or other predecessor; the right 
to enter upon the office, rank, position, &c., held by 
another. 

5. The right to enter upon the possession of the 
property of an ancestor, or one near of kin, or pre- 
ceding in an established order. \ 

6. The person succeeding to rank, office, and the 
like. Milton. 

7. (Mus.) The successive notes in melody, in dis- 
tinction from the successive chords of harmony, 
called progression. 

Apostolical succession (Theol.), the regular and unin- 
terrupted transmission of ministerial authority, by a suc- 
cession of bishops from the apostles to any subsequent 
period. Hook. — Succession of crops. (Agric.) Vhe same 
as ROTATION, 


Sue-¢cés/sion-al (-stsh/un-al), a. Pertaining to, or 
existing in, a regular order or succession; consecu- 
tive. ‘‘Swccessional teeth.” Rh. Owen, 

Sue-cés/sion-al-ly, adv. In a successional man- 
ner. 

Sue-cés/sion-ist, n. A person who insists on the 
importance of a regular succession of events, of- 
fices, and the like; especially, one who regards only 
that priesthood as valid which can be traced in a 
direct line of succession from the apostles. 

Sue-cés/sive, a. [Lat. successivus, It. successivo, 
Sp. sucesivo, Fr. successif. See SUCCEED. ] 

1. Following in order or uninterrupted course; 
coming after without interruption or interval; as, 
the successive revolutions of years or ages; the suc- 
cessive kings of Egypt. 

Send the successive ills through ages down. Prior. 


2. Inherited by succession; as, a successive title ; 
a successive empire. (be) Shak. Raleigh. 

Sue-cés/sive-ly, adv. 1. In a successive manner; 
in a series or order. 

The whiteness, at length, changed successively into blue, 
indigo, and violet. ~ Newton. 

2. Successfully; hence, fully; completely; en- 
tirely. [Obs.] 

Sue-cés/sive-ness, n. The state of being succes- 
sive. 

Sue-céss/less, a. Having no success; unprosper- 
ous; unfortunate; failing to accomplish what was 
intended. 

Successless all her soft caresses prove. Pope. 
Best tempered steel successless proved in field. Philips. 


Sue-céss/less-ly, adv. In a successless manner; 
without success. 

Sue-¢céss/less-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being successless ; unprosperous conclusion. [ Rare. } 

Sue-cés/sor (Synop., § 180),. [Lat., Pr., & Pg., 
from Jat. swccedere, to succeed; It. successore, Sp. 
sucesor, Fr. successeur.]| One who succeeds or fol- 
lows; one who takes the place which another has 
left, and sustains the like part or character ; — cor- 
relative to predecessor; as, the successor of a de- 
ceased king. 

A gift to a corporation, either of lands or of chattels, with- 
out naming their successors, vests an absolute property in 
them so long as the corporation subsists. Blackstone. 

Sue-cid/ii-otis, a. [Lat. swcciduus, from succidere, 
to fall under any thing, to sink down, from prefix 
sub, under, and cadere, to fall.] Ready to fall; 
falling. [fare.] 

Sue-cif/er-otis, a. [From Lat. swecws, juice, sap, and 
Jerre, to produce.] Producing or conveying sap. 
Stie’¢i-nate, n. [Fr. succinate, N. Lat. swecinatum, 
from Lat. swccinwm, amber, from succus, juice, sap. 
(Chem.) A salt formed by the union of succinic aci 

ana a base. 

Stie/ci-ma/ted, a. (Chem.) Combined with, or con- 
taining, succinic acid. 

Sue-cinet’,a. [Lat. swccinctus, p. p. of succingere, 
to gird below or from below, to tuck up, from sub, 
under, below, and cingere, to gird; Fr. succinct, It. 
succinto, Sp. sucinto. 

1. Girded or tucked up; bound; drawn tightly 
together. [Rare.] 

His habit fit for speed succinct. Milton. 


2. Compressed into a narrow compass; short; 
brief; concise, 
Let all your precepts be succinct and clear. Roscommon. 


The shortest and most succinct model that ever grasped all 
the needs and necessities of mankind. South. 
Syn.—Short ; brief; concise ; compendious; sum- 
mary; laconic; terse. 
Sue-cinet/ly, adv. Ina succinct manner; briefly; 
concisely; as, the facts were succinctly stated. 
Sue-cinet/ness, n. The state or quality of being 
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SUCCINIC 


succinct; brevity; conciseness; as, the succinctness 
of a narration. 

Sue-cin/ie,a. [Fr. succinique, from Lat. succinum, 
amber. Cf. SuCCINATE.] (Chem.) Of, or pertain- 
ing. to, amber; drawn from amber; as, swccinic 
acid. 

Siie’ci-nite, n. [Fr. succinite, from Lat. succinum, 
amber.] (Min.) A garnet of anamber color. Dana. 

Siie/ci-mots, a. [From Lat. succinwm, amber.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling, amber. 

Sue-cis’ion, n. [Lat. swccisio, from succidere, to 
cut away below, to cut off, from sub, under, and 
cedere, to cut.] The act of cutting down, as of 
trees; the act of cutting off. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Stie/cor,v.t. [imp.&p.p.SUCCORED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
SUCCORING.] [O. Fr. sucurre, soucourre, soscorre, 
secorre, N. Fr. secourir, Pr. soccorre, secorre, se- 
correr, Sp. socorrer, Pg. soccorrer, It. soccorrere, 
Lat. swccuwrrere, from sub, under, and currere, to 
run.] Torun to, or run to support; hence, to help 
or relieve when in difficulty, want, or distress; to 
assist and deliver from suffering; as, to succor a 
besieged city. [Written also succour. | 

He is able to succor them that are tempted. Heb. ii. 18, 
Syn.—To aid; assist; relieve; deliver; cherish; com- 
fort. 

Stie/eor,n. [O. Fr. sucurs, socors, secors, N. Fr. 
secours, Pr. socors, secors, Sp. socorro, Pg. soccorro, 
It. soccorso, L. Lat, succursus, from Lat, succurrere, 
See supra. 

1. Aid; help; assistance; especially, assistance 
that relieves and delivers from difficulty, want, or 
distress. 


My father 
Flying for succor to his servant Bannister. Shak, 
2. The person or thing that brings relief. ‘‘The 


mighty succor which made glad the foe.” Dryden. 

Stie/eor-a-ble, a. Capable of being succored or 
assisted; admitting of relief. 

Stie/eor-er, n. One who affords succor; a helper; 
a deliverer. 

Siie/eor-less, a. Destitute of succor; helpless; 
without relief. Thomson. 

Stie/eo-ry, n. [Corrupted from chiccory, q. v.] 
(Bot.) A plant of the genus Cichoriwm; chiccory. 
See CHICCORY. 

Stie’co-tash, n. [Narraganset Ind. msickquatash, 
corn boiled whole.] Green maize and beans boiled 
together. The dish, as well as the name, is bor- 
rowed from the native Indians. [U. S.] 

Site’eu-ba, n.; pl. ste/eu-Ba&, [Lat. succubare, 
to lie under, from swb, under, and cubare, to lie 
down; Lat. swccuba, succubo, one who lies under 
another.] A kind of pretended female demon or 
phantom. 

Though seeming in shape a woman natural 
Was a fiend of the kind that some succube call. 


Mirror for Mag. | 


Site’eu-bits,n. [See supra.] 

1. A pretended demon; succuba. ‘A church- 
yard carcass raised and set a strutting by the infla- 
tion of some hellish succubus within.” Warburton. 

2. (Med.) (a.) Nightmare. (b.) An imaginary 
female with whom a man in his sleep seems to have 
sexual intercourse. Dunglison. 

Stie/eu-la, n. (Mach.) A bare axis or cylinder with 
staves or levers in it to turn it round, but without 
any drum. 

Stie/eu-len¢ge, )n. [See SuccuLENT.] The con- 

Stie/eu-len-¢cy, dition of being succulent; juici- 
ness; as, the swcculence of a peach. 

Stie’eu-lent, a. [Lat. swcculentus, from succus, 
juice, from sugere, to suck; Fr. succulent, It. swecw- 
lento, Sp. suculento.] Full of juice; juicy. 

Succulent plants, such as have a juicy and soft stem, 
as distinguished from such as are ligneous, hard, and dry, 
as the grasses, peas, beans, and the like. 


Stie/eu-lent-ly, adv. In a succulent manner; 
juicily. 

Stue’eu-lotis, a. Succulent. See SUCCULENT. 

Sue-etimb’ (62), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. SUCCUMBED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SUCCUMBING.] [Lat. swccumbere, 
from swb, under, and cumbere, for cubare, to lie 
down; It. swccwmbere, succombere, soccombere, Sp. 
sucumbir, Fr. succomber.) To yield; to submit; 
to sink unresistingly ; as, to swccumb under calami- 
ties. 

Sue-efir’sal, a. [Lat. swcecwrrere, succursum, to 
assist, to succor.] Associated and tributary; de- 
pendent. [Rare. 

Not a city was without its cathedral, surrounded by its 
succursal churches, its monasteries, and convents. Milman. 

Stie/eus-sa/tion,n. [From Lat. swccussare, to jolt, 
vy. intens. from swecutere, succussum, to shake below, 
from sub, under, below, and quatere, to shake. } 

1. A trot or trotting. [Rare.] Browne, 
9. A shaking; succussion, 

Sue-eitis/sion (-ktish/un), 7. [Lat. succussio, from 

succutere; Fr. succussion. See supra.] 

1. The act of shaking; a shake. 

2. (Med.) A mode of ascertaining the existence of 
a liquid in the thorax, by shaking the body. 

Sue-eiis/sive, a. Characterized by a shaking mo- 
tion, especially an up and down movement, and not 
merely tremulous oscillation; as, the swccussive 
motion in earthquakes. Dana, 

Stich, a. [O. Eng. sich, sik, sike, suche, suiche, 
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Swiche, swich, swilch, swilk, swilke, A-S. swelic, 
swilc, swylc, swelc, sulic, O. Sax. sulic, O. Fries. 
sellech, selik, selk, sullik, sulch, suk, L. Ger. sulk, 
sélk, suk, sik, D. zulk, Icel. slikr, for svalikr, 
solikr, O. Sw. salik, Sw. slik, Dan. slig, O. H. Ger. 
solih, sulih, M. H. Ger. solich, solh, siilch, N. H. 
ee Goth. svaleiks, from sva, so, and leiks, 
like. 

1. Of that kind; of the like kind; like; resem- 
bling; similar; as, we never saw such a day ;— fol- 
lowed by as before the thing to which it relates; 
as, give your children such precepts as tend to make 
them wiser and better. 

{= It is to be noted that the indefinite article a or an 
never precedes such, but that itis placed between it and 
me noun to which it refers; as, such @ man; such an 
honor. 


2. Of that particular quality or character specified. 

3. The same that ; — with as; as, this was the state 
of the kingdom at such time as the enemy landed. 

That thou art happy, owe to God; 

That thou continuest such, owe to thyself. Milton. 

4. Certain; —representing the object as particu- 

larized in terms which are not mentioned. [ Obs. ] 

“And tells him such a knight is new arrived.’ 

Daniel. 

Such and such, or such or such, certain; some ;—used 

to represent the object indefinitely, as particularized in 

one way or another, or one and another,not then men- 

tioned. ‘* The sovereign authority may enact a law, com- 

manding such and such an action.” South. 


Stich/-wise, adv. In such amanner; so. [0bs.] 

Stick, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SUCKED (stikt); p. pr. & 
vb. N. SUCKING.| [A-S. s&can, sigan, O. H. Ger. 
sigan, N. H. Ger. saugen, D. zuigen, Icel. siuga, 
Sw. suga, Dan, suge, sue, allied to Lat. sugere. | 

1. To draw, as a liquid, by the action of the mouth 
and tongue, which serves to produce a vacuum, and 
causes the liquid to rush in by atmospheric pres- 
sure; to draw, or apply force to, by exhausting 
the air. 

2. To draw milk from, with the mouth; as, the 
young of an animal swcks the mother or dam, or the 
breast. 

3. To draw in or imbibe, by any process which 
resembles sucking; to inhale; to absorb; as, to suck 
in air; to swck the juice of plants. 

4. To draw or drain. ‘‘ Old ocean sucked through 
the porous globe.” Thomson. 

5. To draw in, as a whirlpool; to swallow up; to 
ingulf, 

As waters are by whirlpools sucked and drawn. Dryden. 

To suck in, to draw into the mouth; to imbibe; to ab- 
sorb.— To suck out, to draw out with the mouth; to 
empty by suction.— Jo suck up, to draw into the mouth. 

Stick, v.7. 1. To draw by causing a vacuum, as 
with the mouth, or through a tube. 
Where the bee sucks, there suck I. Shak. 

2. To draw the breast; as, a child or the young 
of an animal is first nourished by sucking. 

3. To draw in; to imbibe. 

Stick, n. 1. The act of drawing with the mouth. 
2. Milk drawn from the breast by the mouth. 
3. Juice; succulence. [Obs.] Ward, 
eee ao {Lat. swccus, juice.] Succulence; juice. 
Obs. 
Stick’er, n. 1. One who, or that which, sucks or 
draws with the mouth, 

2. A suckling. [OQbs.] Beau. § Fl. 

3. A parasite; asponger. [Obs.] 

They who constantly converse with men far above their 
estates shall reap shame and loss thereby; if thou payest noth- 
ing, they will count thee a sucker, no branch; a wen, n0 mem- 
ber of their company. Fuller. 

4. The embolus or piston of a pump. Boyle. 

5. A pipe through which any thing is drawn. 

6. A small piece of leather, usually round, having 
a string attached to the center, and which, when 
saturated with water and pressed upon a stone or 
other body having a smooth surface, adheres, by 
reason of the atmospheric pressure, with such force 
as to enable a considerable weight to be thus lifted 
by the string ;— used by children as a plaything. 

7. (Bot.) The shoot of a plant from the roots or 
lower part of the stem ;—so called, perhaps, from 
diverting nourishment from the body of the plant, 

8. (Ichth.) (a.) A fish of the family Cyclopteridx ; 
the lump-sucker or lump-fish. See LUMP-FISH. 
(b.) The sucking-fish. See SuCKING-FISH. (c.) A 
fresh-water fish of the carp family, and genus Cato- 
stomus. Storer. 

9. An inhabitant of Illinois. [Collog. U. S.] 

Stick’er, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SUCKERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SUCKERING.] To strip off the suckers or 
shoots from; to deprive of suckers; as, to sucker 
maize. 

Stick/et, n. [From suck.] A sweetmeat. 

Siick/ing-bdt/tle, n. A bottle to be filled with 
milk for infants to suck instead of the pap. Locke. 

Sitck/ing-fish, n. (Jchth.) One of a family of 
fishes, including the remora, having a cartilaginous, 
laminated disk upon its head, by means of which it 
attaches itself to the bottoms of ships, to sharks 
or other large fishes, and the like;—called also 
sucker. Baird, 

Stick/ing-ptimp, 7. See Suc- 
TION-PUMP. 


A suction-pump, 
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Stick/le (stik/l),n. A teat. [Obs.] 
Stick’le, v. t. ne: & p. p. SUCKLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SUCKLING.] [Diminutive of swck.] 
1. To give suck to; to nurse at the breast. 
They are not weak; suckled by Wisdom, taught to walk by 
Virtue. Landor. 
2. Tosuck. [Rare.] HH. Spencer. 
Stick/ling,n. 1. A young child or animal nursed 
at the breast. 
2. A sort of white clover. 
Sti/erose, n. (Chem.) Cane sugar;—so called in 
distinction from glucose. See GLUCOSE. 
Stie/tion, n. [O. Fr. suction, Sp. succion, from 
Lat. sugere, suctum, to suck.] The act of sucking 
or drawing, as fluids, by exhausting the air. 
Suction-chamber, the chamber of a pump into which 
the suction pipe delivers. — Suction-pipe, the induction 
water-pipe of a pump. — Suction-pump, the common 
pump, in which the water is raised into the barrel by at- 
mospheric pressure. [See Jilust. of Pump.] 


Sue-t0/ri-al, a. [From Lat. sugere, suctum,to suck. ] 
1. Adapted for sucking; living by sucking; as, 
the humming-birds are suctorial birds. 
2. Capable of adhering by suction; as, the swc- 
torial fishes. 

Sue-to/ri-an,n. (J/chth.) A cartilaginous fish with 
a mouth adapted for suction, as the lamprey. 

Sue-td/ri-otis, w. Suctorial. ere 

Si/dak, n. [Russ. suddk, Pol. sedacz, Lett. san- 
dats, Ger. sandart, sundat, sander.) (Jchth.) A 
fish; a species of Perca. Tooke. 

Sii/da-ry, n. [Lat. swdarium, from sudare, to sweat; 
It., Sp., & Pg. sudario, Pr. suzari, swari, O. Fr. 
sudarie, N. Fr, swaire.| A napkin or handkerchief, 
[ Obs. ] Wycliffe. 

Su-da/tion, n. [Lat. sudatio, from sudare, to 
sweat; Fr. sudation.] A sweating. [Obs.] 

Su/da-to-ry, n. [Lat. swdatorium, It. sudatorio, 
Fr. sudatoire. See infra.) A hot-house; a sweat- 
ing-bath; a vapor-bath. 

These sudatories are much in request for many infirmities. 
Evelyn, 

Su/da-to-ry,a. [Lat. sudatorius, from sudare, to 
sweat; It. & Sp. swdatorio, Fr. sudatoire.] Sweat- 
ing; perspiring. 

Stid/dem (58), a. [A-S.soden, O. Fr. sodain, sudain, 
soubdain, N. Fr. soudain, Pr. subtan, subitan, It. 
subitano, subitaneo, Sp. & Pg. subitaneo, from Lat. 
subitus, that has come on suddenly, sudden, from 
subire, subitum, to come on, to steal upon, from 
sub, under, secretly, and tre, to go. Cf. SuBITA- 
NEOUS. | 

1. Happening without previous notice; coming 
unexpectedly, or without the common preparatives. 
Sudden fear troubleth thee. Job xxii. 10, 

2. Hastily prepared or employed; quick; rapid. 
“The apples of Asphaltis, appearing goodly to the 
sudden eye.” Milton. 
Never was such a sudden scholar made. Shak. 


3. Hasty; violent; rash; precipitate; passionate, 
y P Pp 
[ Obs.] Shak. 


yu.— Unexpected; unanticipated; unusual; abrupt; 
unlooked-for. 


Stid/den, n. An unexpected occurrence; surprise. 
On a sudden, of a sudden, sooner than was expected; 

without the usual preparatives. 
How art thou lost, how on a sudden lost! Milton. 


Stiid/den-ly, adv. In a sudden, unexpected man- 
ner; unexpectedly; hastily; without preparation 
or premeditation. 

Therefore his calamity shall come suddenly. Prov. vi. 15. 

Siid/den-ness, n. The state of being sudden; a 
coming or happening without previous notice; as, 
the suddenness of the event precluded prepara- 
tion. 

Stiid/den-ty,n. The quality of being sudden; an 
unexpected occurrence or occasion; an emergency, 
[ Very rare.] 

It was impossible he could have been concerned in any 
previous machinations of these unhappy rioters, and it is not 
likely that he should have joined them on a suddenty. W. Scott. 

Si/dor-if/er-otis, a. [Lat. swdor, sweat, and ferre, 
to bear.] Producing or secreting perspiration. 

Sii/dor-if/ie, a. (Fr. sudorifique, Sp. & It. sudorijico, 
Lat. swdor, sweat, and facere, to make, See SUDOR- 
ous.] Causing sweat; as, sudorific herbs. 

Si/dor-iffie,n. (Med.) A medicine that produces 
sweat. Coxe. 

Sii/dor-ip’a-rotis, a. [Lat. sudor, sweat, and pa- 
rare, to furnish.] (Phys.) Producing sweat. 

-Sudoriparous glands, glands consisting of a minute 
tube coiled in a globular form, situated in the subcuta- 
neous areolar tissue, and secreting the sweat. 

Su/dor-otis, a. [Lat. sudorus, from sudor, sweat, 
from sudare, to sweat.] Consisting of sweat. 
[ Obs.] Browne. 

Si'dra,n. [Often spelt Soodrah, Soodra, and Soo- 
der.) [Skr. ¢adra, Hind. sidr.] The lowest of the 
four great castes among the Hindoos. , 

Stids, n.; pl. [Ger. sud, a seething, from sieden, to 
seethe.] Water impregnated with soap. 

; / be in the suds, to be in turmoil or difficulty. 
oq. 

Siie (sii, 64), v. f. [imp. & p. p. SUED; p. pr. & vb. nN. 
SUING.] [See SEw.] 


[ Col- 
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1. To follow up; to prosecute; to seek after; to 
endeavor to win. 
I was beloved of many a gentle knight, . 
And sued and sought with all the service due. Spenser. 
2. (Law.) (a.) To seek justice or right from, by 
legal process ; to institute process in law against; to 
bring an action against; to prosecute judicially. 
(b.) To proceed with, as an action, and follow it up 
to its proper termination; to gain by legal process. 
3. (Hawking.) To clean, as the beak ; — said of a 
hawk. 
4. (Naut.) To leave high and dry on shore; as, 
to swe a ship, R. H, Dana, 
To sue out (Law), to petition for and take out, or to 
apply for and obtain; as, to swe out a writ in chancery; 
to swe out a pardon for a criminal. 


Siie (st), 7.2. 1. To seek by request; to make ap- 
plication; to petition; to entreat; to plead; to de- 
mand, 


By adverse destiny constrained to sue 
For counsel and redress, he sues to you. Pope, 


Cesar came to Rome to swe for the double honor of a tri- 
umph and the consulship. Middleton. 

2. To prosecute ; to make legal claim ; to seek for 
in law; as, to swe for damages, 

3. (Naut.) To be left high and dry on the shore, 
as a ship. Dana. 

Sia’ent, a. Uniformly or evenly distributed or 
spread; even; smooth. See SUANT, 

Sii/ent-ly, adv. Inasuent manner, 

Sii’/er,n. One who sues or courts; asuitor. [Rare.] 

Sii/et,n. [Fr. suif, Pr. seu, sef, Sp. & Pg. sebo, It. 
sevo, sego, Lat. sebum, sevum.] The fat of an ani- 
mal, especially the harder and less fusible fat about 
the kidneys and loins. 

Sii/et-y, a. Consisting of suet, or resembling it; as, 
a swety substance. 

Sif/fer,v.¢. [imp. & p.p. SUFFERED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. SUFFERING.]| [Fr. souffrir, O. Fr. suffrir, soffrir, 
soffere, sofferre, soffrer, Pr. suffrir, soffrir, suf- 
Jerre, Sp. sufrir, Pg. soffrer, It. soffrire, sofferire, 
Lat. tee from prefix swb, under, and ferre, to 
bear. 

1. To feel or endure with pain, annoyance, and 
the like; to submit to with distress or grief; to un- 
dergo; as, to suffer pain of body, or grief of mind. 

2. To endure without sinking; to support; to 
sustain. 

Our spirit and strength entire, 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains, Milton. 

3. To undergo; to be affected by; to sustain; as, 
substances suffer an entire change by the action 
of fire, or by entering into new combinations; to 
suffer loss or damage. 

4. To allow; to permit; not to forbid or hinder; 
to tolerate. 

_ Thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbor, and not suffer 

sin upon him. Lev. xix. 17, 

I suffer them to enter and possess. Milton. 

ynu.—To permit; bear; endure; support; sustain; 
allow; admit; tolerate. See PERMIT. 

Stif/fer, v.i. 1. To feel or undergo pain of body or 
mind; to bear what is inconvenient; as, we suffer 
with pain, sickness, or sorrow; we suffer with anx- 
iety. 

“ O, well for him whose will is strong: 
He suffers, but he can not suffer long. 
2. To undergo punishment, 


The father was first condemned to sufer on a day appointed, 

and the son afterward, the day following. Clarendon. 
3. To be injured; to sustain loss or damage, 

Public business suffers by private infirmities. Sir W.Temple. 


Siif/fer-a-ble, a. [O. Fr. souffrable, Pr. soffertable, 
It. soffribile, sofferevole, Sp. sufrible.] Capable of 
being suffered, tolerated, or permitted; allowable; 
tolerable. 

Stf/fer-a-ble-mess, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing sufferable; tolerableness. 

Suf/fer-a-bly, adv. In asufferable manner}; toler- 
ably. 

Stif/fer-an¢e, n. [Fr. souffrance, Pr. sufransa, 
sofransa, sufrensa, sofrensa, It. sofferenza, Lat. suf- 
Jerentia, from sufferens, p. pr. of sufferre. | 

1. The state of suffering; the bearing of pain; 
endurance; pain endured; misery. 
t He must not only die, 
But thy unkindness shall the death draw out 
To lingering sufferance. Shak. 
2. Submission under difficult or oppressive cir- 
cumstances; patience; moderation, 
~ But hasty heat tempering with sufferance wise. Spenser. 
_ 3. Negative consent by not torbidding or hinder- 
ing; toleration; permission; allowance, 
In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
But soon, through sufferance, grow to fearful end. Spenser. 
In proces? of time, sometimes by sufferance, sometimes by 
special leave and favor, they erected to themselves oratories. 
Hooker. 
Estate at sufferance (Law), the holding by a tenant, 
who came in by a lawful title, but remains after his right 
has expired without positive leave of the owner. Black- 
stone. — Sufferance- wharf, a wharf licensed by the cus- 
toms, and where custom-house officers attended. Sim- 
monds. 
Syn.— Endurance ; pain; misery ; inconyenience . 
patience; moderation; toleration; permission. 


Sif/fer-er,. 1. One who suffers; one who endures 


Tennyson. 
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or undergoes suffering; one who sustains inconven- 
ience or loss; as, sufferers by poverty or sickness ; 
men are sufferers by fire or losses at sea, 

2. One who permits or allows. 

Sitf/fer-ing, 1. The bearing of pain, inconvenience, 
or loss; pain endured; distress, loss, or injury in- 
curred; as, sufferings by pain or sorrow; sufferings 
by want or by wrongs. 

Sif/fer-ing-ly, adv. Inasuffering manner; with 
suffering or pain. 

Suf-fice’ (-f1z/, 64), v.t. [imp. & p. p. SUFFICED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. SUFFICING.] [Lat. swficere, to hold out, 
to be suflicient, from prefix swb, under, and facere, 
to make; Fr. suffire.] ‘To be enough or suflicient; 
to be equal to the end proposed, 

To recount almighty works, 
What words or tongue of seraph can suffice? Dilton. 

Suf-fice’ (suf-fiz’/), v. t 1. To satisfy; to content; 
to be equal to the wants or demands of, 

Let it suffice thee; speak no more unto me of this matter. 
Deut. iii. 26 

2. To furnish; to supply. [Obs. and rare.] 

The power appeased, with wind sufficed the sail. Dryden, 


Suf-fi/gience, n. Sufficiency. [Obs.] 
Suf-fi/¢ien-¢y (-fish/en-s¥), n. [Lat. suficientia, It, 
g. suficiencia, Sp. 


supicienzia, suficienza, Pr. & 
sujiciencia, Fr. sufisance. | 

1. The state of being sufficient, or adequate to the 
end proposed. 


His sufficiency is such_that he bestows and possesses, his 
plenty being unexhausted. Boyle. 

2. Qualification for any purpose ; ability ; ca- 
pacity. 

Iam not so confident of my own sufficiency as not willingly 
to admit the counsel of others. EK. Charles. 

8. Adequate substance or means; competence, 
“ An elegant sufficiency.” Thomson. 

4. Supply equal to wants; ample stock or fund, 

5. Conceit; self-confidence; self-sufficiency, 

Suf-fi/cient (-fish/ent), a. [Lat. suficiens, p. pr. of 
supicere; It. & Pg. suficiente, Sp. sujiciente, Pr. 
sufficient, Fr. suffisant, 

1. Adequate to suffice; equal to the end proposed ; 
adequate to wants; competent; as, provision suffi- 
cient for the family; an army sufficient to defend 
the country. 

My grace is sufficient for thee. 2 Cor. xii. 9. 

2. Possessing adequate talents or accomplish- 
ments; of competent power or ability; qualified; 
fit; competent; responsible. 

Whois sufficient for these things? 2 Cor. ii. 16. 

In saying that he isa good man, understand me that he is 


sufficient. Shak. 
8. Self-satisfied; content. [Obs.] 
Thou art the most sufficiexrt (ll say for thee), 
Not to believe a thing. Beau. & Fl. 


Syn.— Enough; adequate; competent; full; satisfac- 
tory; ample. 

Suf-fi/ciemt-ly (-fish/ent-l¥), adv. To a sufficient 
degree; to a degree that answers the purpose, or 
gives content; enough; as, we are sufficiently sup- 
plied with food and clothing ; a man sufficiently 
qualified for the discharge of his official duties, 

Suf-fi/cing-mess,n. The state or quality of sufli- 
cing, or being suflicient; sufficiency. 

Suf-fil’/san¢e,n. [Fr.] Sufficiency; plenty. [Obs.] 

Sif/fix,n. [Fr. sefixe, from Lat. sufizus, p.p. of 
suffigere. Seeinfra.] A letter or syllable added 
or annexed to the end of a word; an affix; a 
postfix. 

Suf-fix’, v. ¢. 
p. pr. & vb. n. SUFFIXING.] [Lat. suffigere, suffix- 
wm, to fix below or on, from prefix swb, under, be- 
low, and jigere, to fix.] To add or annex to the end, 
as a letter or syllable to a word; to append. 

Suf-fix/ion, 7. The act of suflixing or appending, 
or the state of being suffixed or appended. 

Suf-flaiam/i-nate, v.t. [Lat. suflaminare, suflami- 
natum, to hold back by a clog, from sufiamen, to 
clog.] [Obs.] 

1. To retard the motion of, as a carriage, by pre- 
venting one or more of its wheels from revolving, 
either by a chain or otherwise. 

2. Hence, to stop; to impede. Barrow. 

Suf-flate’, v.t. [Lat. sufiare, sufiatum, from sub, 
under, and flare, to blow; Fr. souffler, Pr. soffar, 
suflar, O. Sp. suflar, Sp. soflar, Pg. soprar, It. 
sofiare.| To blow up; to inflate. [are.] Bailey. 

Suf-fla/tion, n. [Lat. sufiatio.] The act of blow- 
ing up orinflating. [Rare.] Coles. 

Suf/fo-eate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SUFFOCATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SUFFOCATING.] [Lat. suffocare, suffocatum, 
from sub, under, and faux, faucis, pl. fauces, the 
throat; It. suffocare, Pg. suffocar, Sp. sufocar, Pr. 
sufogar, Fr. suffoquer. | 

1. To choke or kill by stopping respiration; to 
stifle; to smother. 

Let not hemp his windpipe suffocate. Shak. 

2. To destroy; to extinguish; as, to suffocate fire 
or live coals, 

Stif/fo-eate, v. 7, 
smothered. 

A swelling discontent is apt to suffocate and strangle with- 
out passage. Collier. 

Sif/fo-eate, a. [Lat. suffocatus, p.p. of suffocare.] 
Suffocated. Shak. 


To become choked, stifled, or 
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Suf/fo-ea'ting-ly, adv. Ina suffocating manner}; 
so as to suffocate; as, suffocatingly hot. : 
Stf/fo-ea/tion, n. [Lat. swfocatio, Fr. suffocation, 

Pr. suffocacio, Sp. suffocacion, It suffocazione. } 

1. The act of suffocating, choking, or stifling. 

= a condition of being suffocated, choked, or 
stifled. t 

Suf/fo-ea/tive, a. Tending or able to choke or 
stifle. ‘‘Suffocative catarrhs.” Arbuthnot. 
Suf-f6s/sion, n. [Lat. swffossio, from suffodere, 
suffossum, to dig under, from sub, under, and fo- 
dere, to dig.] A digging under; an undermining. 
[Rare.] Bp. Hall. 
Stif/fra-gan, a. [Fr. suffragant, It. suffragante, 
suffraganeo, Sp. sufraganeo, sufragano, Lat. suf- 
Jragans, p. pr. of suffragari, to support with one’s 
vote, to be favorable, from sujffragium, a vote, suf- 
frage.] Assisting; as, a suffragan bishop. 
Siif/fra-gan,n. [Fr. suffragant, Pr. suffraguant, 
suffraguan, It. suffraganeo, suffragano, Sp. sufra 
ganeo, sufragano, L. Lat. suffraganeus, See supra. | 
(Zccl.) A bishop considered as an assistant, or as 
subject, to his metropolitan; an assistant bishop. 

He issued a commission empowering any three of his su/- 
Jragans to commit, in his name and as his delegates, the sins 
which he did not choose to commit in person. Macaulay. 

Sif/fra-gan-ship, n. The office of a suffragan, 

Suf/fra-gant, a. Suffragan. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Suf/fra-gant,n. [See supra.] An assistant; a fa- 
vorer; one who concurs with another. [ Obs. 

Suf/fra-gate, v.i. &t. [Lat. suffragari, suffraga- 
tus, It. suffragare, Sp. sufragar. See SUFFRAGAN, 
a.| To vote or vote with. [Obs.] Hale, 

Siif/fra-ga/tor, n, [Lat., from suffragari. See 
supra.] One who assists or favors by his vote. [ Obs.] 

Sif/frage, n. [Lat. suffragium, Fr. suffrage, It. 
suffragio, Sp. sufragio.] 

1. A voice given in deciding a controverted ques- 
tion, or in the choice of a man for an office or trust; 
the formal expression of an opinion; assent; vote. 

Task your voices and your suffrages. Shak, 

2. Testimonial; attestation; witness; approval. 

Lactantius and St. Austin confirm by their suffrages the 
observation made by heathen writers. Alterbury. 

Every miracle is the suffrage of Heaven to the truth of a 
doctrine. South. 

3. The expression of assent on the part of a con- 
gregation to a petition as uttered by a minister; 
united response or prayer, 

I firmly believe that there is a purgatory, and that the souls 
therein detained are helped by the suffrages of the faithful. 

Creed of Pope Pius IV. 
[4 Latinism.] [Obs.] 
Lat. suffraginosus, from suf- 


4. Aid; assistance. 
Suf-fraé/i-nowts, a. 


Jrago, the pastern or hough.] Of, or pertaining to, 
the hough of a beast. [Obs. Browne. 
Stif/fra-gist, n. One who enjoys or exercises the 


right of suffrage; a voter. 
Sif/fru-tés/¢ent, a. [Prefix sub and frutescent; 
Fr. suffrutescent. | Moderately frutescent. 5 
Suf-fru/ti-edse’, a. [Prefix sub and fruticose.] 
(Bot.) Somewhat shrubby, or in part shrubby; 
growing like an under shrub; permanent or woody 
at the base, but with the yearly branches decaying, 
as sage, thyme, hyssop, and the like, 
Suf-fru/ti-eotis, a. Suffruticose. 
Suf-fti/mi-gate, v.t. [imp.& p. p. SUFFUMIGATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SUFFUMIGATING.] [Lat. suffumi- 
gare, suffumigatum, from sub, under, below, and 
jumigare, to smoke, to fumigate; It. swffumicare, 
suffumigare. See FuMIGATE.] To apply fumes or 
smoke to the parts of, as to the body in medicine. 
Suf-fii/mi-ga/tion, n. [Lat. suffumigatio, Fr. suf- 
fumigation, Sp. sufumigacion, It. suffumicazione. 
See supra.| The operation of smoking any thing, 
or rather of applying fumes to the parts of the body ; 
fumigation. 
Suf-fi/mige, n. [L. Lat. suffumigium, i. q. Lat. 
suffumigatio, See supra.] A medical fume. [ Obs.] 
Suf-fiise’,v.¢. [imp. & p.p. SUFFUSED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. SUFFUSING.] [Lat. sauffundere, suffusum, from 
sub, under, and fundere, to pour.] To overspread, 
as with a fluid or tincture; to fill or cover, as with 
something fluid; as, eyes sefused with tears ; cheeks 
suffused with blushes. ‘‘ When purple light shall 
next suffuse the skies.” Pope. 
Suf-fii/sion, n. [Lat. suffusio, Fr. suffusion, Sp. 
sufusion, It. suffusione. See supra.] 
1. The act or operation of suffusing, as with a 
fluid or with a color. 
2. The state of being suffused, or spread over. 
To those that have the jaundice, or like suffusion of eyes, 
objects appear of that color. J Ray. 
3. That which is suffused, or spread over. 
Su/fi,n. [Ar. & Per. sa@fi, wise, pious, devout, a re- 
ligious man of the order of the Sufi; hence the sur- 
name of the kings of Persia.] [Written also sof.] 
1. One of a certain order of religious men in 
Persia. 
2. A title or surname of the king of Persia. _ 
Su/fism, n. [See SUBE Al A refined mysticism 
among certain classes of Mohammedans, particu- 
larly in Persia, who reject the Koran, and hold toa 
kind of pantheism, [Written also sojism.] 
Stig, . [Probably allied to Lat, sugere, Eng. swez:.] 
A kind of worm, Walton. 
Sug/ar (shoog/ar), n, [O. Eng. sugre, Fr. & Pr, sue 
cre, It. zucchero, Sp. & Pg. azucar, O. H. Ger. zu- 


[Rare.] 
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SUGAR 


cura, N. H. Ger. zucker, Icel. sykr, Dan. sukker, 
Sw. socker, D. suiker, W. sugr, Armor. sukr, Ir. & 
Gael. siucar, Russ. sachar, Lat. saccharum, Gr. 
cakxap, cakxapt, caxxapov, Ar. sukkar, assukkar, 
Per. schakar, Skr. sarkara, Pracrit. sakkara.] 

1. A sweet, crystalline substance obtained from 


certain vegetable products, as the sugar-cane, ma- |} 


ple, beet, sorghum, and the like. 

(2 The sugar in common domestic use is manufac- 
tured chiefly from the sugar-cane (Saccharum officina- 
rum), but also from the sugar-maple, the beet, the sor- 
ghum, and other plants. From the saccharine liquor, 
after being concentrated by heat, and undergoing other 
treatment, the sugar separates from the molasses in 
grains. The sirup or molasses is drained off, leaving the 
sugar in the state known in commerce by the name of 
raw or muscovado sugar, it being then of a dark-brown 
color. It is afterward refined, and takes the names of 
lump, loaf, refined, &c., according to the different degrees 
of purification. 

2. That which resembles sugar in taste, appear- 
ance, or the like; as, sugar of lead, that is, acetate 
of lead, so called because it has a close resemblance 
to sugar in appearance, and tastes sweet. 

3. Figuratively, compliment or flattery employed 
fc disguise or render acceptable something obnox- 

ous. 

Cane sugar, that made from the juice of the sugar- 
cane, consisting of 24 parts of carbon to 22 parts each of 
hydrogen and oxygen. — Grape sugar, the sugar formed 
in the grape and many other fruits, and in honey, and 
also found in diabetic urine, consisting of 24 parts of car- 
bon to 28 each of hydrogen and oxygen. — Sugar of milk, 
sugar found in the whey of milk, consisting of 24 parts 
each of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 


Sug’ar (shoog/ar), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SUGARED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. SUGARING.] 
1. To impregnate, season, cover, sprinkle, or mix 
with sugar. 
2. To cover with soft words; to disguise by flat- 
tery; to compliment; to sweeten. 
We do sugar o’er the devil himself. Shak. 
Flattery still in sugared words betrays. Denham 


Sug’ar-bak/er, n. One who makes loaf-sugar. 

Sug/ar-beet (shoog/ar-), m. A species of beet, from 
the root of which sugar is obtained, especially Beta 
alba; also, B. major, B. Romana, and B. sylves- 
tris. Simmonds. 

Sug/ar-btr/ry (shoog/ar-),n. (Bot.) A small or 
middle-sized tree having sweet, edible fruit, which 
ripens in autumn; Celtis occidentalis ;— called also 
hackberry. Gray. 

Sug/ar-bush (shoog/ar-), n. See SUGAR-ORCHARD. 

nh a aa (shoog/ar-), n. The same as 

UGAR-CANDY. [Obs.] 

Sug/ar-ean/’dy (shoog/ar-), n. Sugar clarified and 
concreted or crystallized. 

Sug/ar-eane (shoog/ar-), 
mn. (Bot.) The cane or 
plant from whose juice 
sugar is obtained ; Sac- 
charum oficinarum. 

Sug/ared (shoog/ard), p. 
a. Sweetened. 

Sug/ar-house (sh0dog/- 
ar-), n. A building in 
which sugar is made or 
eee a sugar manu- 

actory. 

Sug/ar-i-mess (sh00g/-), 
n. The state or quality 
of being sugary, or sweet. 

Sug/ar-ing (sh0og/ar-),n. 

. The act of covering 
or sweetening with sugar ; 
also, the sugar thus used. 

2. The process of making sugar. 

Sug’ar-less (sh0og/ar-), a. Free from sugar. 

Sug/ar-loaf (shoog/ar-), n. 1. A loaf or mass of re- 
fined sugar, usually in the form of a truncated cone, 

2. A hat shaped like a sugar-loaf. 
am, and that sugar-loaf? 
Why, do not I know you, grann ig Cr . 

Sug/ar-ma/ple (shoog/ar-), nm. (Bot.) A species 
oF maple (the Acer saccharinum), from whose sap 
sugar is made by boiling; rock-maple ; —called also 
sugar-tree. 

Sug/’ar-mill (shoog/ar-), m. A machine for press- 

ng out the juice of the sugar-cane, usually consist- 
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ing of two or more rollers, between which the cane 
is passed. . 

Sug/ar-mite (shoog/ar-), n. (Entom.) An apter- 
ous or wingless insect, covered with silvery scales; 
Lepisma saccharina. Ed. Encyc. 


*‘Sug/ar-6r’chard (shoog/ar-), n. A collection of 


maple-trees selected and preserved for the purpose 
of obtaining sugar from them ;—called also, some- 
times, sugar-bush. [U.S.] Bartlett. 
Sug/ar-pliim (shoog/ar-), n. A species of candy 
made up in small, flattened balls or disks. 
Sug/ar-tree (shoog/ar-), n. See SUGAR-MAPLE. 
Sug’ar-y (shoog/ar-¥), a. 1. Resembling or con- 
taining sugar; sweet. 
2. Fond of sugar, or of sweet things. 
Su-Sés’¢ent, a. [From Lat. sugere, to suck.] Of, 
or relating to, sucking. [Rare. Paley. 
Sug-ést/ (sug-jést’, or sud-jést’) (Synop., $130), v.¢, 
{imp. & p. p. SUGGESTED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. SUGGEST- 
ING.] [Lat. suggerere, suggestum, from sub, under, 
and gerere, to carry, to bring; It. suggerire, Sp. & 
Pg. sugerir, Fr. suggérer.| 
1. To introduce indirectly to the thoughts; to 
cause to be thought of by the agency of other objects. 
Some ideas are suggested to the mind by all the ways of 
sensation and reflection. Locke. 
2. To propose with diffidence or modesty; to 
hint; to intimate; as, to suggest a difficulty. 
3. To seduce; to draw to ill by insinuation; 


to tempt. [Obs.or rare.] ‘* Knowing that tender 
youth is soon suggested.” Shak. 

4. To inform secretly. [Obs.] 
We must suggest the people. Shak. 


ee hint; allude; refer to; glance at; insinu- 

ate. 

Sug-gést/ (sug-jést/, or sud-jést/), v. z, 
to tempt. : 

And ever weaker grows through acted crime, 

Or seeming-genial, venial fault, 

Recurring and suggesting still. 
Sug-Zést/er (sug-, or sud-), n. 
Sug-gés/tion (sug-jést/yun, or sud-jést/yun)), n. 

[la . & Pr. suggestio, Fr. suggestion, Sp. sugestion, 
It. suggestione. | 

1. The act of suggesting. 

2. That which is suggested; an intimation; an 
insinuation; a hint; a diffident proposal or men- 
tion; also, formerly, a secret incitement. 

Why do I yield to that suggestion? Shak. 


3. (Law.) Information without oath; an entry of a 
material fact or circumstance on the record for the 
information of the court, as the death or insolvency 
of a party. 

Syn.—Hint; allusion; intimation; insinuation. — 
SuGGESTION, Hint. A hint is a hold offered, and is the 
briefest mode of calling one’s attention to a subject. -A 
suggestion is literally a putting of something before the 
mind for consideration, an indirect or guarded mode of 
presenting argument or advice. <A hint is usually some- 
thing slight or covert, and may be merely negative in its 
character. A suggestion is ordinarily intended to furnish 
us with some practical assistance or directions. ‘‘ He 
gave me a hint of my danger, and added some kind sug- 
gestions as to the means of avoiding it.” 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 


To seduce; 


Tennyson. 
One who suggests. 


Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. Pope. 
Arthur, they say, is killed to-night 
On your suggestion. Shak. 


Sug-Zést/ive (sug-, or sud-), a. Containing a sug- 
gestion, hint, or intimation. 

Sug-gést/ive-ly (sug-, or sud-), adv. Ina suggest- 
ive manner; by way of suggestion. 

Sug-Sést/ive-mess (sug-, or sud-),n. The state or 
quality of being suggestive. 


Sug-Sést/ment (sug-, o7 sud-), n. Suggestion. 
[fare.] 

They fancy that every thought must needs have an imme- 

diate outward suggestment, Hare. 


Sug-gést/ress (sug-, or sud-), nm. A female who 

suggests. ‘‘The suggestress of suicides.” 
De Quincey. 

Siig/Sil (stig/jil, or stid/jil),v.t%. [See infra.] To 
defame. [Obs. Parker. 

Sig/Sil-late (stig/jil-at, or stid/jil-at), v. ¢. ts 
suggillare, suggillatum, sugillare, sugillatum.| To 
beat livid, or black and blue. [Obds.] Wiseman. 

Sig’ sil-la’/tion (sug/jila/shun, or stid/jil-la’shun) 
(Synop., § 130), n. [Lat. suggillatio, Fr. sugilla- 
tion. See supra.] A livid or black and blue mark ; 
a blow; abruise. [Obs.] 

Sii/i-cid/al (110), a. Partaking, or in the nature of, 
the crime of suicide, 

Sii/i-¢id/al-ly, adv. Ina suicidal manner. Lat 

Sii/i-cide (92), nm. [Fr. suicide, It. & Sp. suicidio, 
L. Lat. suicidium, from Lat, sui, of one’s self, and 
cxdere, to slay, to kill.] 

1. The act of designedly destroying one’s own 
life, committed by a person of years of discre- 
tion and of sound mind; self-murder. Blackstone, 

2. One guilty of self-murder; a felo-de-se, 


Sii/i-cid/ie-al, a. Suicidal. [Obs.] 

Sii/i-ci-dism, n. The state of being suicidal, or 
self-murdering. [are.] 

SiV/i-cism, n. Selfishness. [Ods.] Whitlock. 


Sii/il-lage (st/il-ltj, 45), ». [Written also sulliage, 
sullage, q. v.] [O. Fr. souillage, soillage, from sou- 
iller, soillier. See SuLLy and Soin.) Drain of 
filth. [Obs.] Wotton. 


SUITE 


Su/il-line, a. [Lat. sws, hog.] Of, or pertaining to, 
the family of the hog, as the swilline quadrupeds. 
SiV/ing, n. [Cf. Fr. swer, to sweat, Lat. sudare. 
The process of soaking through any thing. [Obs. 

Sw/ing-ly, adv. With, or by means of, suing. 
Suist,n. [Lat. swus, belonging to himself or one’s 
self.) One who seeks for things which merely grat- 
ify himself; a selfish person; a selfist. [Obs.] 
Sitit (sit), vw. [Fr. swite, O. Fr. siute, siewte, seute, 
from swivre, to follow. See Sur and Sew.] 
1. The act of following or pursuing, as game; 
pursuit. [Obs.] 
2. The act of suing; the process by which one 
endeavors to gain an end or object; attempt to at- 
tain a certain result; endeavor. 


Thenceforth the suit of earthly conquest shone. Spenser. 


3. Especially, the attempt to win a woman in 
marriage; courtship. 
* Ye peers,” I ery, ‘‘ who press to gain a heart, 
Where dread Ulysses claims no future part, 
Rebate your loves, each rival suit suspend, 
Till this funereal web my labors end.” Pope. 

4. (Law.) The attempt to gain an end by legal 
process; an action or process for the recovery of a 
right or claim; legal application to a court for jus- 
tice; prosecution of right before any tribunal; as, 
a civil swit ; acriminal suit; a swit in chancery. 

I arrest thee at the suit of Count Orsino. Shak. 

In England the several suits, or remedial instruments of 
justice, are distinguished into three kinds— actions personal, 
real, and mixed. Blackstone. 

5. That which follows as a retinue; a company of 
attendants or followers; the assembly of persons 
who officially attend upon a prince, magistrate, or 
other person of distinction. 

(2 In this and the following sense often written saile, 
and pronounced sweet. 

6. Things that follow in a series or succession ; 
the individuals collectively considered which con- 
stitute a series, as of rooms, buildings, cards, and 
the like. 

To deal and shuffle, to divide and sort 
Her mingled suits. Cowper. 

7. A number of things used together, and gen- 
erally necessary to be united, in order to answer 
the purpose; aset; as, a swit of curtains; a swit of 
armor; sometimes with less dependence of the par- 
ticular parts on each other, but still united in use; 
as, a suit of clothes. ‘Two rogues in buckram 
suits.” Shak. 

8. Regular order. [00s.] 

Every five and thirty years the same kind and suit of 
weather comes again. Bacon. 

Out of suits, having no correspondence. Shak. — Suit 
and service (Feudal Law), the duty of feudatories to at- 
tend the courts of their lords or superiors in time of peace, 
and in war to follow them and perform military service ; 
called also suit-service. Blackstone. — Suit-broker, one 
who made a trade of obtaining the suits of petitioners at 
court. [0bs.]— Suit-court (Law), the court in which 
tenants owe attendance to their lord. Bailey. — Suit- 
covenant, a covenant to sue at acertain court. Batley. — 
Swit custom, a service which is owed from time imme- 
morial.— Zo bring suit. (a.) To bring secta, followers 
or witnesses, to prove the plaintiff's demand. [0bs.] (0.) 
In modern usage, to institute an action. 

Siiit, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SUITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SUITING. 

1. To fit; to adapt; to make proper; as, to swit 
the action to the word. 

2. To be fitted to; to become. 


Ill suits his cloth the praise of railing well. Dryden, 
Raise her notes to that sublime degree : 
Which suits a song of piety and thee. Prior, 
3. To dress; to clothe, [Obs.] 
Such a Sebastian was my brother too; 
So went he suited to his watery tomb. Shak. 


4. To please; to make content ; as, he is well 
suited with his place. 
Siiit, v.i. To agree; to accord; — usually followed 
by with or to. 


The place itself was suiting to his care. Dryden. 
Give me not an office 
That suits with me so ill. Addison. 


Syn.—To agree; accord; comport; tally; correspond; 
match; answer. 

Silit/a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being suitable. 

Siiit’a-ble (sut/a-bl), a. Capable of suiting; likely 
to suit; fitting; accordant; agreeable; proper; be- 
coming; as, ornaments switable to one’s character 
and station; language suitable to the subject. 

“Syn.—Proper; fitting; becoming; accordant; com- 

petent; correspondent. 

Silit/a-ble-mess, n. The quality or condition of 
being suitable; fitness; propriety. 

Syn.— Fitness ; propriety ; agreeableness ; corre- 
spondence; congruity; compatibility; consistency; con- 
sonance, 

Silit/a-bly, adv. Ina suitable manner; fitly; agree- 
ably; with propriety; as, words switably applied. 
Suite (sweet), 2. [Fr. See Surv, 7.] ; 

1. The retinue or attendants of a distinguished 
personage; as, the swite of an embassador. [See 
SuIT, n. 5.] P 

2. A connected series or succession, as of objects; 
aset; a series; a collection; as, a suite of rooms; 
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SUITOR 


a suite of minerals; a suite of musical compositions, 
and the like. [See Surv, n. 5.] 

Mr. Barnard took one of the candles that stood upon the 
king’s table, and lighted his majesty through a suite of rooms 
till they came to a private door into the library, of which the 
king had the key. Boswell. 

Siiit/or,n. 1. One who sues, petitions, or entreats ; 
a petitioner; an applicant. 
She hath been a suitor to me for her brother. Shak. 


2. Especially, one who solicits a woman in mar- 
riage; a wooer; a lover. 

3. (Law.) (a.) One who sues or prosecutes a de- 
mand in court; a party to a suit, as a plaintiff, peti- 
tioner, &c. (b.) One who attends a court, whether 
plaintiff, defendant, petitioner, appellant, witness, 
juror, or the like. 

Suit/ress, n. A female supplicant. Howe. 
Suleate, a. (Lat. sulcatus, p. p. of sulcare, to 
Sil/ea-ted, furrow, from sulcus, a furrow.] 
(Nat. Hist.) Scored with deep, broad channels lon- 
gitudinally ; furrowed; grooved; as, a sulcated 
stem. 
Sul-ea/tion, n. 
face of a body. 
Silk, v.i. [A-S. seolcan, dseolcan, to grow feeble. 
Cf. O. H. Ger. selhan, to grow dull.] To be silently 
sullen; to be morose or obstinate. [Obs.] 
Salk/i-ly, adv. In a sulky manner; sullenly; mo- 
rosely. 
Siilk/Lness, n. [From sulky.] The state or quali- 
ty of being sulky; sullenness; moroseness. 
Silks, n. pl. The quality or condition of being 
sulky; a sulky mood or humor, 

To be in the sulks, to be sulky or discontented and 
sullen. 

Sulk’y,a. [compar. SULKIER; superl. SULKIEST.] 
[From sulk.] Sullen; sour; obstinate; morose. 


Sulk’/y, ». [From sulky, ASS 
a., 80 called from the own- AMT 
Re 


er’s desire of riding alone. } 
IS 


A channel or furrow on the sur- 










~~ 


A two-wheeled carriage 
for a single person. 

Still, ». [A-8. ee Papier ee 
sulg, sul, sylh, sylg, syl, 3 3 
a plow, M. H. Ger. sole, ap cba cue an od 
O. H. Ger. suohili, a little plow.] A plow. [Obs. 

Sil/lage, n. [See SULLIAGE and SUILLAGE.] [ Obs. 

1. A drain of filth, or filth collected from the street 
or highway. 

The streets were exceedingly large, well paved, having 
many vaults and conveyances under them for sullage. Lvelyn. 

2. That which sullies or defiles, 

It is the privilege of the celestial luminaries to receive no 
tincture, sullage, or defilement from the most noisome sinks 
and dunghills here below. South, 

StiVlen,a. ([O. Eng. solein, solain, lonely, sullen, 
Lat. as if solanus, from solus, alone; Pr. solan, 
solitary. | . 

1. Gloomy; dismal; foreboding. 
her sullen wings.” 

Solemn hymns to sullen dirges change. 

2. Mischievous; malignant; unpropitious. 

Such sullen planets at my birth did shine. Dryden. 

3. Gloomily angry and silent; cross ; sour ; af- 
fected with ill humor. 





“ Night with 
Milton. 
Shak. 


And sullen I forsook the imperfect feast. Prior. 
4. Obstinate; intractable. 
Things are as sullen as we are. Tillotson. 


5. Heavy; dull; sluggish. 
The larger stream was placid, and even sullen, in its course. 
W. Scott. 
Syn.— Sulky; sour; cross; ill-natured. — SULLEN, 
Sutky. ‘If it be asked what is the difference between 
these words, I would answer, that sullenness seems to 
be an habitual sulkiness, and sw/kiness a temporary sul- 
lenness. The former may be an innate disposition; the 
latter, a disposition occasioned by recent injury. The one 
has a malignancy in its threatened danger; the other, an 
obstinate averseness to pleasure. Thus we are in a sul- 
den mood, and in a sulky fit; men and women are said to 
be sullen, and children sulky ; sullenness may be predi- 
cated of inanimate objects, sudkiness only of such as are 


animated.” Walker. 
No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows; 
The dreadful east is all the wind that blows. Pope. 


Sul/len, v. ¢. To make sullen, or morose and silent. 
[ Obs.] ‘*Sullens the whole body with an ill-disturb- 
ing laziness.” Feltham. 

Stillen, n. [Obs.] 1. One who is solitary, or 
lives alone; a hermit. 

2. (pl.) Sullen feelings or manners; sulks; mo- 
roseness. [Obs.] Shak. 

Sul/len-ly, adv. In a sullen manner ; gloomily; 
obstinately ; intractably ; with moroseness. 

sSiul/len-ness (109), . The state or quality of being 
sullen ; ill nature with silence; silent moroseness ; 
gloominess; obstinacy; intractableness. 

Syn. — Moroseness ; gloominess; malignity; intracta- 
bleness; intractability; sulkiness. 


Sille-vate, v.t. [Lat. swblevare, to raise up; sub- 
levatum, from sub, under, and levare, to raise.| To 
raise into enmity; to excite, as to sedition. [Obs.] 

Sul/li-age, n. [See SuULLAGE and SUILLAGE.] 
Foulness; filth. [Obs.] See SuLLAGE. 

Sully, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SULLIED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. SULLYING.] [Fr. souwiller. See Sor.] 
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1. To soil; to dirt; to spot; to tarnish. ‘‘ Statues 
sullied yet with sacrilegious smoke.” Roscommon. 
2. To tarnish; to darken. 
Let there be no spots to sully the brightness of this solem- 
nity. Atterbury. 
3. To stain; to tarnish, as the purity of reputa- 
tion; as, virtues sullied by slander; character swl- 
lied by infamous vices. 
Suil/ly,v.i. To be soiled or tarnished. 
Silvering will sully and canker more than gilding. Bacon. 
Silly, n. Soil; tarnish; spot. 
A noble and triumphant merit breaks through little spots 
and sullies on his reputation. Spectator. 
Stilph’/ac¢-id,n. (Chem.) A sulphur acid. 
Sul/phate (45), . [Fr. sulfate, N. Lat. swlphas, sul- 
phatis, from Lat. sulphur, sulfur, brimstone, sul- 
phur.] (Chem.) A salt formed by sulphuric acid 
in combination with any base; as, sulphate of lime. 
Sul-phiat/ie, a. (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, resem- 
bling, or containing, a sulphate or sulphates. 
Sil/phide, n. (Chem.) A compound of sulphur 
with another element, or with a body which may 
take the place of an element; a sulphuret. 
Double sulphide, a compound of two sulphides. — Metai- 
lic sulphide, a compound of sulphur with a metal. 


Sul/phi-on, n. (Chem.) An hypothetical body con- 
sisting of one equivalent of sulphur and four equiv- 
alents of oxygen;—so called in reference to the 
binary theory of salts. Graham. 

Sul-phi/on-ide, n. (Chem.) A compound of sul- 
phion with a metal, or with a body performing the 
function of a metal; —so called in reference to the 
binary theory of salts. Graham. 

Sul/phite, n. [Fr. sulfite, from Lat. sulphur, sulfur, 
brimstone, sulphur.] (Chem.) A salt formed by a 
combination of sulphurous acid with a base. 

Sil/pho-ar-sén/ie, a. (Chem.) Of, pertaining 
to, or consisting of, sulphur and arsenic; — said of 
an acid consisting of five equivalents of sulphur 
and one of arsenic. 

Sil/pho-ear-bon/ie, a. (Chem.) Of, pertaining 
to, or consisting of, sulphur and carbon; — said of 
an acid consisting of two equivalents of sulphur and 
one of carbon. 

Sul/pho-¢y’an-ide, n. (Chem.) A compound of 
sulpho-cyanogen and another constituent. 

Stiil/pho-¢y-an/ie, a. [Fr. sulfooyanique, from 
Lat. sulfur, sulphur, brimstone, sulphur, and Fr. 
cyanique, Eng. cyanic, q.v.] (Chem.) Of, pertain- 
ing to, or containing, sulphur and cyanogen, or 
derived from sulpho-cyanogen;— said of an acid 
consisting of one equivalent of sulpho-cyanogen and 
one of hydrogen. 

Suil/pho-¢cy-an/o-gen, n. (Chem.) A compound 
consisting of two equivalents of sulphur and one 
equivalent of cyanogen, 

Sul/pho-salt, | n. [Fr. sulfosel, from Lat. sulfur, 

Stl’/pho-sél, sulphur, sulphur, and Fr. sel, 
Lat. sal, Eng. salt.]_ (Chem.) A double sulphuret, 
or a salt containing sulphur in both the acid and the 
base. Dana. 

Stl/pho-vin/ie, a. [Fr. sulfovinique, from Lat. 
sulfur, sulphur, sulphur, and Lat. vinum, Fr. vin, 
wine.] (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or obtained from, 
sulphuric acid and alcohol or spirits of wine ; — said 
of a certain acid formed by the action of sulphuric 
acid upon alcohol. 

Stil/phur, n. [Lat., whence It. solfo, zolfo, Sp. 
azufre, Pg. enxofre, Pr. solfre, solpre, Fr. soufre, D. 
sulfer, solfer.| A simple mineral substance, of a 
yellow color, brittle, insoluble in water, easily 
fusible and inflammable ;—called also brimstone, 
that is, burn-stone, from its great combustibility. It 
burns with a blue flame and a peculiar suffocating 
odor. 

Sulphur acid, an acid compound of sulphur with an 
element or equivalent body, capable of combining with a 
sulphur base to form a sulphur salt or sulpho-salt. — Sw/- 
phur base, a suiphide which forms a sulpho-salt by com- 
bination with a sulphur acid; an electro-positive sulphide. 
Miller. —Sulphur salt (Chem.),a sulpho-salt. See SALT. 

Stil’/phu-rate (Synop.,§ 130), a. [Lat. sulphuratus, 
Fr. sulfuré.| Belonging to, or resembling, sulphur ; 
of the color of sulphur. [Lare.] More. 

Sul’phu-rate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SULPHURATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. SULPHURATING.] To combine with 
sulphur. [Obs.] 

Stl/phu-ra/tion, n. [Fr. sulfuration, Lat. sul- 
phuratio, a vein of sulphur.] (Chem.) The sub- 
jecting a thing to the action of sulphur, especially 
of sulphurous gas. 

Siil/phu-ré/i-ty, n. The state of being sulphu- 
reous. [ Obs. B. Jonson, 

Sul-phii’re-otis, a. [Lat. swlphureus.] Consisting 
of sulphur; having the qualities of sulphur, or brim- 
stone; impregnated with sulphur. 

Her snakes untied, sulphurcous waters drink. Pope. 

Sul-phii/re-otis-ly, adv. In a sulphureous man- 
ner, 

Sul-phii/re-otis-ness, n. 
phureous. 

Sul/phu-rvét,n. (Chem.) A combination of sulphur 
with another element, or with a body which may 
take the place of an element; sulphide. 

Sul/phu-rét/ed, a. [Written also sulphwretted.] 
(Chem.) Having sulphur in combination; contain- 
ing, or combined with, sulphur. 


The state of being sul- 
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Sulphureted hydrogen, a colorless gas, with the fetid 
odor of rotten eggs, composed of one equivalent of sul~ 
a and one of hydrogen ; — called also hydro-sulphuric 
acid. 

Sul-phii/rie (Synop., § 180), a. [Fr. sulfurique.] 
(Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or obtained from, sul- 
phur. 

Sulphuric acid, an acid formed by one equivalent ot 
sulphur combined with three equivalents of oxygen ;— 
formerly called vitriolic acid, or otl of vitriol. — Sulphu- 
ric ether, common ether. See ETHER. 


Siil/phur-ine, a. Of, pertaining to, containing, or 
resembling, sulphur; sulphureous. [Obs.] 

Sul/phur-ing, n. Exposure to the fumes of burn- 
ing sulphur, as in bleaching; the act or art of bleach- 
ing by fumes of sulphur. 

Sil’/phur-ous, a. [Lat. sulphurosus, Fr. sulfu- 
reux.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling, sulphur; 
containing sulphur. 

Sulphurous acid, an acid formed by one equivalent of 
sulphur combined with two equivalents of oxygen. 


Siil/phur-wort (-wiirt),”. (Bot.) Anumbelliferous 
plant of the genus Pewcedanum ; hog’s-fennel. 

Stil/phur-y,a. Partaking of sulphur; having the 
qualities of sulphur. 

Sul-pi’ti-an (-pish/i-an),n. (Rom. Cath. Church.) 
One of an order of priests established in France, in 
1642, for the purpose of educating young men de- 
signed for the ministry. The order has been intro- 
duced into the United States and Canada. 

Siil/tan, n. [Ar. sultan, sulutdn, power, prince, 
king, from salita, to be hard, strong; Fr. sultan, 
soudan, Pr. sultan, soudan, saudan, soda, Sp. sul- 
tan, soldan, It. sultano, soldano.} The emperor of 
the Turks: the padishah, or grand seignior ; — offli- 
cially so called. 

(=> The title is sometimes given to other Mohamme- 
dan sovereigns. 

Sul-ta/na, or Sul-tii/maé (Synop., § 130), n. The 
wife of a sultan; a sultaness. 

Stl/tan-ess, n. A sultana. 

Siil/tan-flow/er,n. (Bot.) A plant and its flower 
of the genus Centaurea. 

Sul-tan/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, a sultan. 

Sul/ta-mnin, n. 1. A former Turkish money of 120 
aspers; also, a gold coin worth 10s. sterling, or 
about $2.42. Simmonds. 

2. The Venetian gold sequin. Simmonds. 

Stiil/tan-ry, nm. The dominions of a sultan; an 
eastern empire. Bacon, 

Sul/tan-ship, n. The office or state of a sultan, 

Siil/tan-y,. The dominion of a sultan; viceroy- 
ship. [0Obs.] Fuller. 

Siil/tri-ness,n. [From suléry.] The state of being 
sultry; heat with a moist or close air. 

Sil/try,a. [compar.SULTRIER ; superl. SULTRIEST. | 
[Corrupted from sweltry, q. v.] 

1. Very hot, burning, and oppressive ; as, Libya’s 
sultry deserts. 

Such as, born beneath the burning sky 
And sultry sun, betwixt the tropics lie. Dryden. 

2. Very hot and moist, or hot, close, stagnant, 
and oppressive, as air. 

Siim,7. [O. Fr. sume, some, N. Fr. somme, Pr. soma, 
somma, summa, Pg. somma, summa, Sp. suma, It. 
somma, Ger. summe, Lat. summa, from summus, 
highest, from swperus, that is above, upper, higher, 
from super, above.) 

1. The aggregate of two or more numbers, mag- 
nitudes, quantities, or particuiars; the amount or 
whole of any number of individuals or particulars 
added; as, the swm of 5 and 7 is 12. 

Take ye the swm of all the congregation. Num. i. 20. 

(=> Sum is now applied more generally to numbers, 
and number to persons and things. 

2. A quantity of money or currency; any amount, 
indefinitely ; as, a swm of money, a small swm, ora 
large sum. 

3. The principal points or thoughts, when viewed 
together ; the amount; the substance ; compendium ; 
as, this is the swm of all the evidence in the case; 
this is the swm and substance of all his objections. 

4. Height; completion. 

Thus have I told thee all my state, and brought 
My story to the swm of earthly bliss. Milton. 

5. A problem to be solved, or example to be 

wrought, in arithmetic. Miss Edgeworth. 
Ha! a sum in division, I reckon. G. Colman. 

At present, you shall see agirl, ... who could work quickly 
a sum in the Rule of Three, afterward wasting a fourth of 
her husband’s wages through want of management. 

Mrs. Jameson. 

He took out of it a large sheet of paper, folded small, and 
one covered with long swms carefully worked. From the 
glimpse I had of them, I should say that I never saw such 
sums out of a school ciphering-book. Dickens. 

Algebraic sum, as distinguished from arithmetic swm, 
the aggregate of two or more numbers taken with regard 
to their signs, as + or —, according to the rules of ad- 
dition in algebra; thus, the sum of — 2, 8, and — Lis 5. 


Jn sum,in short. (0bds.] ‘In swum, the gospel, consid- 
ered as a law, prescribes every virtue to our conduct, and 
forbids every sin.” Rogers. 


Sim, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SUMMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


SUMMING.] [Fr. sommer, Pr. somar, Sp. sumar, 
Pg. sommar, summar, It. sommare, L. Lat. sum- 
mare. | 
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Su/mae, 
Bt 


Siim/less, a. 


Stim/’/ma-ri-ly, adv. 


SUMAC 


~ 1. To bring together into one whole; to collect 
into one amount; to cast up, as a column of figures ; 
to ascertain the totality of; — usually with up. 

The hour doth rather swn up the moments, than divide the 
day. Bacon. 

2. To bring or collect into a small compass; to 
comprise in a few words; to condense ;— usually 
with up. 

“Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” in few words sums up the 
moral of this fable. DL’ Estrange. 

3. (Falconry.) To supply or furnish with feathers 
full grown; to cause to have complete plumage. 
‘With prosperous wing full swmmed.” Milton. 

Syn.—To cast up; collect; comprise; condense; com- 
prehend; compute. 

(collog. shy/mak) (Synop., § 130), n. 
[Fr. swmac, swumach, Pr. sumac, simac, 

p. zumaque, Pg. sumagre, It. sommaco, sommac- 
co, Ger. sumach, from Ar. summak, from samaka, 
to be high, tall, or long.] [Written also shwmac.] 

1. (Bot.) A plant or shrub of the genus P?hus, of 
many species, some of which are used in tanning, 
some in dyeing, and some in medicine. 

2. The powdered leaves, peduncles, and young 

branches, of certain species of the sumac plant, 
used in tanning and dyeing. 
Not to be summed or computed; so 
great that the amount can not be ascertained; incal- 
culable; inestimable. ‘* The swmless treasure of ex- 
hausted mines.” Pope. 
[From summary.] 

1. In a summary manner; briefly; concisely; in 
a narrow compass, or in few words; as, the Lord’s 
Prayer teaches us swmmarily the things we are to 
ask for, 

2. In a short way or method; without delay. 


When the parties proceed swnmarily, and they choose the 
ordinary way of proceeding, the cause is made plenary. 


Ayliffe. 
Stim/ma-rize, v.¢. To comprise in, or reduce to, a 
summary; to present briefly. [Rare.] Chambers. 


Stim/ma-ry, a. 


Sttim/ma-ry, 7. 


Sum-ma/tion, n. 


Siim/mer, 7. 


Siim/mer, 7. 


| 


Siim/mer, v. 7. 


ao 


[Fr. sommatre, Pr. sommari, Sp. 
sumario, Pg. summario, It. sommario, N. Lat. sum- 
marius, from Lat. summa. See Sum.]} 

1. Formed into a sum; summed up; reduced into 
a narrow compass, or into few words; short; brief; 
concise ; compendious; as, a swmmary statement of 
arguments or objections. 

2. Hence, rapidly performed; quickly executed; 
as, a summary process. 

Syn.—Short; brief; concise; compendious; succinct. 


[Fr. sommaire, Sp. swmario, Pg. 
summario, It. sommario, Lat. summarium. See 
supra.| A general or comprehensive statement; 
an abridged account; an abstract, abridgment, or 
compendium, containing the sum or substance of a 
fuller account. 
[From L. Lat. swmmare, Fr. 
sommation. See Sum, v. t.] 

1. The act of summing, or forming a sum, or total 
amount. 

Of this series no summation is possible to a finite intellect. 

De Quincey. 

2. An aggregate, 
One who sums; one who casts up an 
account. 
[A-S. sumor, sumer, O. Sax. sumar, 
sumer, O. Fries. sumur, somer, O. H. Ger. & Icel. 
sumar, N. H. Ger. & Dan. sommer, D. zomer, Sw. 
sommar.] 'The season of the year in which the sun 
shines most directly upon any region; the warmest 
period of the year; especially, north of the equator, 
the months of June, July, and August. 


Indian summer, in the United States, a period of warm 
weather late in autumn, usually characterized by a 
clear sky, and by a hazy or smoky appearance of the at- 
mosphere, especially near the horizon. The name is de- 
rived from the custom of the Indians to use this time in 
preparation for winter by laying in stores of food, or from 
their belief that it was caused by a wind blowing directly 
from the court of the south-western god. 


The south-west is the pleasantest wind which blows in New 
England. In the month of October, in particular, after the 
frosts which commonly take place at the end of September, 
it pegeentiy: produces two or three weeks of fair weather, in 
which the air is perfectly transparent, and the clouds, which 
float in the sky, of the purest azure, are adorned with brilliant 
colors. ... This charming season is called the Indian summer, 
a name which is derived from the natives, who believe that it 
is caused by a wind which comes immediately from the court 
of their great and benevolent God Cautantowwit, or the south- 
western god. Freeman. 

The short season of pleasant weather usually occurring 
about the middle of November is called the Indian summer, 
from the custom of the Indians to avail themselves of this de- 
lightful time for harvesting their corn. ... It isa bland and 
genial time, in which the birds, insects, and plants feel a new 
creation. ... The sky, in the mean time, is generally filled 
with a haze of orange and gold intercepting the direct rays of 
the sun, yet possessing enough of light and heat to prevent 
sensations of gloom or chill, while the nights grow sharp and 
frosty, and the necessary fires give cheerful forecast of the so- 
cial winter evenings near at hand. Nat. Intelligencer. 

Summer-complaint (Med.), diarrhea occurring in sum- 
mer;—often applied also to dysentery and cholera in- 
fantum. Dunglison.— Summer-rash, a species of rash 
caused.by excessive heat, consisting of small bright-red 
pimples, accompanied by heat, itching, and pricking. 
Dunglison. — Summer-wheat, wheat that is sown in the 
spring, and matures during the summer following; spring- 
wheat. See SpRING-WHEAT. 


[imp. & p. p. SUMMERED; p. pr. & 
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| vb. 2. SUMMERING.] ‘To pass the summer or warm 


season. 
The fowls shall swmmer upon them. Is, xviii. 6. 

Stim/mer, v. t. To keep or carry through the 
summer. 

Siim/mer, n. [Fr. sommier, a rafter. See Sump- 
TER.] (Arch.) A large stone or beam placed hori- 
zontally on columns, piers, posts, or the like, sery- 
ing for various uses; as, (@.) The lintel of a door or 
window. (b.) The commencement of a cross vault. 
(c.) A central floor timber, inserted into the girders, 
and receiving the ends of the joists and supporting 
them ;—called also swmmer-tree, and seen chiefly 
in old buildings. 

Stim/mer-eolt, n. The undulating state of the air 
near the surface of the ground when heated. [ang-] 

Siim/mer-¢cy’/press, n. (Bot.) An annual plant of 
the genus Kochia (K. scoparia). Loudon. 

Siim’/mer-diick, 7. 
(Ornith.) An American 
species of duck; Anas 
(or Dendronessa) sponsa. 

Stim/mer-fal/low, n. - 
[See Fattow.] A fal- 
low made during the 
warm months, to kill 
weeds. Gardner. 

Stim/mer-fal/low, a. 
Lying fallow during the 
summer, 

Stim/mer-fal/low, v. t. 
To plow and work repeatedly in summer, to pre- 
pare for wheat or other crop; to plow and let lie 
fallow. 

Stiim/mer-house, n.; pl. SUM/MER-HOUS/ES. 

1. A house or apartment in a garden, to be used 
in summer. 
2. A house for summer residence. 

Sitim/mer-li-mess, 7. The state or quality of being 
like summer. 

Stim/mer-sault, ) n. 

Stim/mer-sét, 

Stim/mer-stir, v.¢, To summer-fallow. 

Stim/mer-tree, n. (Arch.) The same as BREST- 
SUMMER. See BREST-SUMMER. 

Siim/mer-y, a. Of, or pertaining to, summer; like 
summer. [fare 

Stim/mist, 7. 





Summer-duck. 


See SOMERSAULT, SOMER- 
SET. 


oe who sums up, or forms an 
abridgment. Sir E. Dering. 
Stim/mit, n. [Fr. sommet, from O. Fr. som, sum, 
Pr. som, Sp. somo, It. sommo, from Lat. swmmeim, 
from suwmmus, highest. See Sum, 7.] 
1. The top; the highest point. ‘‘ Fixed on the 
summit of the highest mound.” Shak. 
2. The highest point or degree; utmost elevation ; 
as, the summit of human fame. 
3. (Conch.) The most elevated part of the shell, 
in which the hinge is placed. 
Summit level, the highest level of a canal or railroad, 
or the like, in surmounting an ascent. 


Siim/mit-less, a Having no summit. 
Stim/mit-y, n. [Lat. swmmitas, from swmmus, 
highest; Fr. sommité, Pr. summitat, Sp. swmidad, 
Pg. summidade, It. sommita. Cf. supra.] [Obs.] 
1. The height or top of any thing. Swift. 
2. The utmost degree; perfection. Halliwell. 
Stim/mon, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SUMMONED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SUMMONING.|] [O. Fr. semoner, semondre, 
N. Fr. sommer, Pr. semonre, semondre, somondre, 





from Lat. swmmonere, to give a hint. See SuB- 
MONISH. | 
1. To call, cite, or notify to appear. - 
Trumpets summon him to war. Dryden. 


2. To give notice to, or command to appear, as 
in court; to cite by authority; as, to swmmon wit- 
nesses, or a jury. 

Love, duty, safety swmmon us away. Pope. 


3. To call up; to excite into action or exertion; 
—with up. 

Stiffen the sinews, swmmon up the blood. Shak. 

4. (Mil.) To call upon to surrender; as, to swm- 
mon a fort. 

Syn.—To call; cite; notify; convene; convoke; ex- 
cite; invite; bid. See CALL. 

Stim/’/mon-er, 7. [0. Eng. somner, sompnour, O. 
Fr. semoneur. See supra.] 

1. One who summons or cites by authority. 

2. The sheriff’s messenger, employed to warn 
persons to appear in court. [ng.] 

Siim/mons, n.: pl. SUM’/MONS-ES. [With a plural 
termination, but used in the singular number.] [O. 
Fr. semonse, semonce, Pr. somonsa, from semons, p. 
pr. of semondre. See SUMMON, v.] 

1. A call by authority, or the command of a supe- 
rior, to appear at a place named, or to attend to some 
public duty. 

This summons he resolved not to disobey. Fell. 

He sent to summon the seditious, and to offer pardon; but 
neither summons nor pardon was regarded. Hayward, 

2. (Law.) A warning or citation to appear in 
court; or a written notification signed by the proper 
officer, to be served on a person, warning him to 
appear in court at a day specified, to answer to the 
plaintiff, or to testify as a witness, &c. 

3. (Mil.) A call or invitation to surrender, 


Stim/ner, n. A summoner, 


Su-moom’, n. 
Simp, n. 





Stimph, n. 


Stimp’/ter, n. 


Stimp/tion (stim/shun), n. 


Simpt/i-a-ry, a. 


Stimpt/ii-otis (stimt/yu-us, 84), a. 


Siimpt/ii-otis-ly, adv. 


Stiimpt/ii-otis-mess, n. 


Stin, 7. 





SUN 


Stim/mons, v.¢. To give a summons to; to sum- 


mon, [fare.] Swift. 
“A sumner 


[Obs.] 
Beau. § Fl, 


that cites her to appear.” 

The same as SIMOOM. 
(Lat. swmere, swumptum, to take or as- 
sume. ] (Logic.) 'That which is assumed ; the major 
premise of a syllogism. Sir W. Hamilton. 


or nm. [L. Ger., Dan., & Sw. sump, D. somp, 


. H. Ger. sumft, N. H. Ger. swmp/, a swamp, 
pool, bog. See Swamp. 

1. (Metal.) A round pit of stone, lined with clay, 
for receiving the metal on its first fusion. Ray. 

2. The cistern or reservoir made at the lowest 
point of a mine, from which is pumped the water 
which accumulates there. 

3. (Salt Works.) A pond in which the water 
pumped up is retained for use. 

4. A puddle or dirty pool. [Prov. Eng.] 

Sump-men (Mining), the men who sink the sump in a 
mune. 
(Cf. supra.] A dunce. [Scot.] 

Amore than usual sumph produced an avenging epigram 
upon him and two other traitors. Prof. Wilson. 
[O. Fr. somier, sumer, N. Fr. som- 
mier, Pr. sawmier, It. somiere, somero, somaro, a 
beast of burden, Lat. sagmarius, a pack-horse, from 
Fr. somme, It. soma, salma, Sp. salma, xalma, a 
burden, Pr. sawma, an ass, from Lat. sagma, Gr. 
caypa, a pack-saddle, L. Lat. sagma, load. ] 

1. A pack; aburden. [Obs. and rare.] B.¢ F. 

2. An animal, especially a horse, that carries 
packs or burdens; a baggage-horse;—rarely used 
alone, but generally prefixed to another word; as, 
sumpter-horse, sumpter-mule, and the like. 
[Lat. swmptio, from 
[ Obs.) 
{[Lat. sumptuarius, from sump- 
tus, expense, cost, from swmere, sumptum, to take, 
to use, spend; Fr. somptuaire, It. & Sp. suntwario. } 
Relating to expense; regulating expense or expen- 
diture. 

Sumptuary laws or regulations, such as restrain or 
limit the expenses of citizens in apparel, food, furniture, 
or the like. 


sumere, sumptum, to take.] A taking. 


Stiimpt/i-és/i-ty, n. [Lat. swmptuositas, Fr. somp- 


tuosité, It. suntuosita, sontuosita, Sp. suntuosidad. | 
Expensiveness; costliness. [ Obs.] Raleigh. 
(Lat. swmptuo- 
sus, from swmptus, expense, cost; Fr. somptueur, 
Pr. sumptuos, Pg. sumptwoso, Sp. suntuoso, It. 
suntuoso, sontuoso. See SUMPTUARY.] Involving 
large outlay or expense; costly; expensive; hence, 
splendid; magnificent; as, a swmptuous house or 
table; swmptuous apparel. 

We are too magnificent and sumptuous in our tables and 
attendance. Atterbury. 

She spoke, and turned her sumptuous head, with eyes 

Of shining expectation fixed on mine. Tennyson. 
In a sumptuous manner ; 
expensively; splendidly. 

The state of being sumpt- 
uous; costliness; expensiveness; splendor. 

I will not fall out with those who can reconcile suwmptuous- 
ness and charity. Boyle. 
[A-S. sunna, sunne, O. Sax., Icel., & O. H. 
Ger. sunna, O. Fries. sunne, sonna, Goth. swnna, 
sunno, L. Ger. sunne, D. zon, N. H. Ger. sonne, 
Skr. syina, syOna, Goth. sawil, Icel. & Sw. sol, 
Dan. soel, sol, Lith. & Lett. sawle, Lat. sol, Gr. 
hAtos, dédtos, Skr. strya, from svar, heaven. } 

1. The luminous orb, the light of which consti- 
tutes day, and its absence night; the central body 
round which the earth and planets revolve, by 
which they are held in their orbits, and from which 
they receive light and heat. 

2. Any heavenly body which forms the center of 
a system of orbs. 

3. A place lighted and warmed by the rays of the 
sun; the sunshine. 

4. Whatever resembles the sun in splendor or 


importance. 
I will never consent to put out the sun of sovereignty to 
posterity. K. Charles. 
Under the sun, in the 
world; on earth;—a 


proverbial expression. 
“There is no new thing 
under the sun.” Eccles. 
i, 9.— Sun and planet 
wheels (Mach.), an inge- 
nious contrivance for con- 
verting the reciprocating 
motion of a beam into 
rotatory motion. It con- 
sists of a toothed wheel 
(called the swn-wheel), 
firmly secured to the axis 
of a large wheel it is de- 
sired to drive, and another wheel (called the planet- 
wheel) secured to the end of the connecting-rod. By the 
motion of the connecting-rod, the planet-wheel is made 
to circulate round the central wheel on the axis of the 
larger wheel, communicating to this latter a velocity of 
revolution the double of its own. Francis. 


{2 Sun is often used in the formation of compound 
words of very obvious meaning; as, sw7-beat, sun-beaten, 
sun-begotten, sun-born, sun-bright, sun-clad, sun-dried, 
sun-gilt, sun-like, swn-lit, sun-scorched, and the like. 





Sun and Planet Wheels. 


a, sun-wheel ; b, planet-wheel ; 
c, connecting-rod. 
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SUN 


Siin, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SUNNED; p. pr. & vb. n, 
SUNNING.] ‘To expose to the sun’s rays; to warm 
or dry in the light of the sun; to insolate; as, to 
sun cloth; to sun grain. ‘Then to swn thyself in 
open air.” Dryden. 

Stim, 7. (Bot.) See SuNN. 


Siin/béam,n. A beam or ray of the sun. ‘“ Glid- 
ing through the even on a sunbeam.” Milton. 


Stin’-bird, n. (Ornith.) A species of bird found 
chiefly in the tropical parts of Africa and Asia, and 
living on the juices of flowers. The color of its 
plumage is usually metallic and very showy. 

Siin/-blink, n. <A glimpse or flash of the sun. 

Scot.] W. Scott. 

Siin/-bdn/net, n. A bonnet, generally of some light 
material, projecting in front of the face, and having 
a cape, worn as a protection against the rays of the 
sun. [U.8.] 

Stin/barn, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SUNBURNED, or SUN- 
BURNT; p. pr. & vb. mn. SUNBURNING.] To burn, 
discolor, or scorch by the sun. ‘‘ Sunburnt and 
swarthy though she be.” Dryden. 

Stin/-btirn/er, n. A kind of large gas-burner for 
lighting and ventilating public buildings. 

Siin/-dart, n. A ray of the sun. [Rare.] Hemans. 

Siin/day,n. [O.Eng. sonnenday, A-S. sunnandig, 
from sunna, sunne, gen. sunnan, the sun, and diig, 
day; O. H. Ger. sunnuntag, N. H. Ger. sonntag, 
Up. Ger. sunntag, D. zondag, Icel. sunnudagr, Sw. 
& Dan. séndag ; — 80 called because this day was an- 
ciently dedicated to the sun, or to its worship. ] 
The first day of the week; the Christian Sabbath; 
a day consecrated to rest from secular employ- 
ments, and to religious worship; the Lord’s day. 

Syn. — See SasBaTH. 

Siim/day, a. Belonging or relating to the Lord’s 
day, or Christian Sabbath. 

Siin/day-sehool, ». A school for religious in- 
struction on the Lord’s day, especially for children 
and youth. 

Stin/der, v. ¢. [imp & p. p. SUNDERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SUNDERING.] [A-S. sunderian, sundrian, 
syndrian, from sundor, sunder, sunder, separate, 
apart; L. Ger. & M. H. Ger. swnder, Goth. sundro, 
Teel. sundr, Sw. & Dan. sénder, N. H. Ger. sonder, 
O. H. Ger. suwntar, sunter, Icel. sundra, Sw. sdn- 
dra, Dan. sondre, M. H. Ger. & L. Ger. sundern, 
N. H. Ger. sondern.] 

1. To disunite in almost any manner, either by 
rending, cutting, or breaking; to part; to separate ; 
to divide; to sever; as, to sunder a rope or cord; to 
sunder a limb or joint; to swnder friends, or the ties 
of friendship. 

2. To expose tothe sun. [Prov. Eng.] 

Stin/der,n. [See supra.] A separation into parts; 
a division or severance, 

Jn sunder, into parts. 
der.” 

Siin’~dew (stin/di), n. (Bot.) 
A plant of the genus Drosera, 
the leaves of which are fur- 
nished with small, bristle-like 
glands, which exude drops of 
a clear fluid, glittering like 
dew-drops, whence the name, 

Gray. 

Siin’-di/al,n. Aninstrument 
to show the time of day by & 
means of the shadow of a 
gnomon or style ona plate. 

Stin’/-d6ég, n. A luminous spot 
occasionally seen a few de- 
grees from the sun, supposed 
to be formed by the intersec- 
tion of two or more halos, or 
in amanner similar to that of 
halos. 

Siin/down, 7. Sunset; sunsetting. 

Stin/dries, 7. pl. Many different or small things; 
sundry things. 

Stin/dri-ly, adv. In sundry ways; variously. 

siin/dry, «. | AB rengey syndrig, sundrig, from 
sundor, sunder, separate. See SUNDER, of Sev- 
eral; divers; more than one or two. 

Ihave composed sundry collects. Saunderson, 
Sundry foes the rural realm surround. Dryden. 

Stin/dry-man, n.; pl. sUN/DRY-MEN. One who 
deals in sundries, or a variety of articles. 

Stin/fish, n. (Jchth.) («a.) 
large,soft-finned plectognathous 
sea-fish of the genus Orthago- 
riscus, Supposed to be so named 
from its nearly circular form 
and shining surface. These 
fishes look more like the dissey- 
ered head of a fish than the 
entire animal. (b.) A small, 
fresh-water fish of the perch 
family; Pomotis vulgaris. [U. . 
S.] Storer. (c.) A species of ™ 
shark; Selachus maximus; the Short Sun-fish (Ortha- 
basking shark. goriscus mola). 

Siin/flow-er,n. A plant of the genus Helianthus; 
—so called from the form and color of its flower, 
which is a large disk with yellow rays, or from its 
habit of turning to the sun. The bastard sunflower 
is of the genus Heleniwm; the dwarf sunflower is 


‘‘ He cutteth the spear in sun- 
ee. RAVI oy 





Sun-dew. 








'Stip, v. t. 
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of the genus Rudbeckia, and also of the genus Tet- 
ragonotheca; the little sunflower is of the genus 
Cistus. 

Sting, imp. & p. p. of sing. See SING, 

Stiin/-hémp, 7. See SuNN. 

Stink, imp. & p. p. of sink. See SINK. 

Siimk/’en (stink/n), a. Lying on the bottom of a 
river or other water; sunk. 

Stin’less, a. Destitute of the sun or its rays; 
shaded. ; 

The sunken glen and sunless herbs must weep. 


Siin/light (-lit), m. The light of the sun. 
Stimn,n. [Written also sun.] 

1. A fibrous material resembling hemp, the prod- 
uct of a plant cultivated in India and the East 
Indies ;— called also brown hemp, Madras hemp, 
or sun-hemp. 

2. (Bot.) The plant which produces this mate- 
rial; Crotolaria juncea, or Hibiscus cannabinus of 
some authors. 

Sun/ni-ah, n, 
SUNNITE. 

Stin/ni-ness, 7, 
sunny. 

Siim’/nite,n. One of the orthodox Mohammedans 
who receive the Suwnna (a collection of traditions ; 
Ar. sunnah, from swnna, to form, to regulate, to 
prescribe as a law) as of equal importance with the 
Koran. 

Sun/nud,n. <A charter or warrant; also, a deed of 
gift. [Jndia.] 

Siin/ny, a. [compar. SUNNIER; superl. SUNNIEST. ] 
[From swn.] 

1. Pertaining to, proceeding from, or resembling, 
the sun; as, sunny beams. 

2. Exposed to the rays of the sun; warmed by 
the direct rays of the sun; as, the swnny side of a 
hill or building. “ Her blooming mountains and 


Byron. 


One of the sect of Sunnites. See 


The state or quality of being 


her sunny shores.” Addison. 
3. Colored by the sun. : 
Her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shak. 


Stin/-piet/iire,n. A picture taken by the agency 
of the sun’s rays; a photograph. 

Siin/-plant, nn. (Bot.) A plant cultivated in India 
and the East Indies ( Crotolaria juncea), from whose 
fibers are made small ropes and twine. See Sunn. 

Siin’-proof, a. Impervious to the rays of the sun. 

Stin/rise, n. 1. The first appearance of the 

Stin/ris-ing, sun above the horizon in the morn- 
ing; or, more generally, the time of such appear- 
ance, whether in fair or cloudy weather. 

2. Hence, the east. 
Full hot and fast the Saxon rides, with rein of travel slack, 
And, bending o’er his saddle, leaves the sunrise at his back. 
Whittier. 

Stin/set, n. 1. Thedescent of thesun below 

Siin/sét-ting, the horizon; or the time when the 
sun sets; evening. 

2. Hence, the west. 

Stin/shine, n. 1. The light of the sun, or the place 
where it shines; the direct rays of the sun, or the 
place where they fall. 

But all sunshine, as when his beams at noon 

Culminate from the equator. Milton. 

2. The state of being warmed and illuminated by 
the rays of the sun, or as if by the rays of the sun; 
warmth; illumination. 

The man that sits within a monarch’s heart, 

And ripens in the sunshine of his favor. Shak. 
Stin’/shine, ) a. 1. Bright with the rays of the sun; 
Stin/shin-y, clear, warm, or pleasant; as, a swn- 

shiny day; sunshiny weather. 
2. Bright like the sun. ‘‘ Flashing beams of that 
sunshiny shield.’ Spenser. 

Stin/-star,n. (Zodl.) Akind of star-fish of ascarlet 
color; Solaster papposa. 

Sfin/sted, nm. Solstice. [Obs.] ‘‘ The summer swn- 
sted,” Holland. 

Siin/’/-stone, 7. (Jin.) A variety of oligoclase from 
Norway, containing minute particles of specular 
iron. Dana. 

Stin/-stroke,. 1. A stroke of the sun or its heat. 

2. (Med.) Any affection produced by the action 
of the sun on some region of the body; especially, 
a sudden prostration of the physical powers, with 
symptoms resembling those of apoplexy, occasioned 
by exposure to excessive heat, and often termina- 
ting fatally ; coup de soleil; siriasis. Dunglison. 

Stin/ip, 7. Sunrise. [Zocal, U. S.] 

Such a horse as that might get over a good deal of ground 
atwixt sunup and sundown. J. EF. Cooper. 

Stin’ward, adv. Toward the sun; as, to march 
sunward, 

Stin/wise, adv. In the direction of the sun’s mo- 
tion, that is, from the east toward the south, and so 
around the circle; in the same direction as that of 
the ouoe of the hands of a watch lying face up- 
ward, 

[imp. & p. p. SUPPED (supt); p. pr. & vb. 

m. SUPPING.] [A-S. span, to sip, drink, Icel. & 

Sw. supa, Dan. sébe, L. Ger. supen, D. zwipen, H. 

Ger. saufen. See Ste.] To take into the mouth 

with the lips, as a liquid; to take or drink by a little 

at atime; to sip. 
There I'll sup 


Balm and nectar in my cup. Crashaw. 





Su-ptrb/, a. 


SUPERBLY 


Sip, v.i. [Fr. souper, Pr. sopar. See supra and 
Soup.] To eat the evening meal; to take supper. 


I do entreat that we may sup together. Shak. 
Sap, v.t. To treat with supper. [Obs. and rare.] 
“Sup them well.” Shak. 


Stip,. A small mouthful, as of liquor or broth; a 
little taken with the lips; a sip. 
Tom Thumb got a little sup. Drayton. 


Su-pawn/,7. [Indian.] Indian-meal boiled; hasty- 
pudding; mush. ee also sepawn, sepon, and 
suppawn.] [Local U. S.] Bartlett. 

Si’per. A prefix, the Latin preposition super, and 
Greek tréo, signifying above, over, or in excess, and 
much used in composition. 

(@- Super is often prefixed to the names of chemical 
compounds, signifying that the number of equivalents of 
the component to the name of which it is prefixed is 
greater than that of the other component or components ; 
as, swper-sulphate of potash;—used also, formerly, to 
denote that a salt to the name of which it is prefixed pos- 
sesses acid properties. 7 

Sti/per-a-ble, a. [O. Fr. & Sp. superable, It. su- 
perabile, Lat. superabilis, from superare, to go over, 
to surmount, from super, above, over.] Capable of 
being overcome or conquered. [Rare.] 

Antipathies are generally superable by asingle effort. Johnson. 

Sii/per-a-ble-ness, n. The quality of being super- 
able, conquerable, or surmountable. [Jare.] 

Sii/per-a-bly, adv. In a superable manner; so as 
may be overcome. [Lare.] 

Sii/per-a-bound/, v.i. [Prefix super and abound.] 
To be very abundant or exuberant; to be more than 
sufficient; as, the country swperabounds with corn. 

Sii/per-a-btin/dang¢e, n. [Prefix super and abun- 
dance, Lat. superabundantia, Fr. surabondance.] 
The state of being superabundant ; more than 
enough; excessive abundance; as, a swperabun- 
dance of the productions of the earth. 

Sii’/per-a-biin/dant, a. [Prefix swper and abun- 
dant ; Lat. superabundans, p. pr. of superabundare, 
to superabound; Fr. swrabondant.| Abounding to 
excess; being more than is sufficient; as, swpera- 
bundant zeal. 

Sii/per-a-btin/dant-ly, adv. In asuperabundant 
manner; more than sufliciently. 

Sii’per-a-cid/ii-la/ted, a. [Prefix super and acid- 
ulated.) Acidulated to excess. 

Sii/per-add/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SUPERADDED; p. 
vray vb. N, SUPERADDING. [Prefix super and 
add. 

1. To add over and above; to add to what has 
been added. 

2. To add or annex, as something extrinsic. 

_ The strength of'a living creature, in those external motions, 
is something distinct from, and superadded to, its natural grav- 
ity. Wilkins. 

Sii/per-ad-di/tion (-ad-dish/un), mn. [Prefix super 
and addition.) 

1. The act of adding to something, or of adding 
something extraneous. 

2. That which is added. 

This superaddition is nothing but fat. Arbuthnot. 

Sii/per-ad-vén/ient, a. [Prefix super and adven- 
tent.] [Rare.] 

1. Coming upon ; coming to the increase or as- 
sistance of something ; unexpectedly added. [ Pare. ] 
‘‘When aman has done bravely by the superadven- 
tent assistance of his God.” More. 

2. Coming unexpectedly. Johnson. 

Sii/per-al/tar, n. [Prefix super and altar.] An 
altar placed above another. 

Sii/per-an-Sél/ie, a. [Prefix super and angelic.] 
Superior in nature or rank to the angels. 

Sii/per-an/nu_ate, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. SUPERAN- 
NUATED ; p. pr. & vb. N. SUPERANNUATING.] [Lat. 
super, above, over, and annus, a year. |] 

1. To impair or disqualify by old age and infirm- 
ity; as, a superannuated magistrate. 

2. To give a pension to, on account of old age or 
other infirmity. Simmonds. 

Sii/per-in/nu-ate, v.i. [See supra; Fr. suranner.]. 
To last beyond the year. [Obs.] 

Sii/per-in/nu-a/tion, n. The state of being su- 
perannuated, or too old for office or business, or of 
being disqualified by old age; decrepitude. ‘‘ Sly- 
ness blinking through the watery eye of superan- 
nuation.” Coleridge. 

[Lat. swuperbus, from super, above, 
over; Fr. superbe, It. superbo, Sp. superbo, so- 
berbio.] 

1. Grand; magnificent; august; 
superb edifice; a superb colonnade. 

2. Rich; elegant; as, superb furniture or decora- 
tions. 

3. Showy; pompous; as, a superb exhibition. 
Su-pér’/bi-ate, v. i. [Lat. superbiare, super ene 
To grow or become proud or haughty. [Obs. an 

awre.] ‘Spain superbiates.” Feltham. 

Si/per-bi-piir/tient (-piir/shent), n. [Lat. super, 
over, bis, twice, and partire, p. pr. partiens, parti- 
entis, to divide.] (Math.) A number that divides 
another number nearly, but not exactly, into two 
parts, leaving something over after the parts are 
equalized. Smart. 

Su-ptrb/ly, adv. Ina superb or splendid manner; 
magnificently; richly; elegantly; showily; pom- 
pously. ¢ a 


stately; as, a 
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SUPERBNESS 


Su-ptrb/ness, m. The state of being superb, or 
proudly magnificent. 

Sii/per-eiir/go, n. [Prefix super and cargo.] An 
officer or person ina merchant ship, whose busi- 
ness is to manage the sales and superintend all the 
commercial concerns of the voyage. 

Sii/per-ce-lés/tial (-lést/yal), a. [Prefix super and 
celestial.| Situated above the firmament, or great 
vault of heaven. 


_ Sii/per-chirge’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. SUPERCHARGED ; 


p. pr. & vb. Nn. SUPERCHARGING.] (Her.) To place 
upon or over another, as a charge or bearing. 

Sii’/per-chirge, n. (Her.) <A bearing or figure 
placed upon another. 

Su-ptrch/er-y, n. [Fr. swpercherie, deceit; It. so- 
perchieria, soverchieria, injury, fraud, from soper- 
chio, excessive, from Lat. super, over, above.] De- 
ceit; fraud; imposition. [Obs.] 

Si/per-cil/i-a-ry,a. [N. Lat. superciliaris, from 
supercilium, an eyebrow, from super, above, 
over, and ciliwm, an eyelid.] (Anat.) Situated or 
being above the eyebrow. 

Superciliary arch, the bony superior arch of the orbit. 

Sil/per-cil/i-otis (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. swper- 
ciliosus, from supercilium, an eyebrow, pride. See 
supra.] 

1. Lofty with pride; haughty; dictatorial; over- 
bearing; as, a supercilious officer. 
2. Manifesting haughtiness, or proceeding from 


it; overbearing; as, a swpercilious air; swpercilious 


behavior. 

Sii/per-cil/i-otis-ly, adv. In a supercilious man- 
ner; haughtily; dogmatically. 

Si/per-¢cil/i-otis-mess, n. The state of being su- 
percilious; an overbearing temper or manner; 
haughtiness. 

Sii/per-con-cép/tion, n. [Prefix super and con- 
ception.] A conception after a former conception ; 
superfetation. [Rure.] Browne. 

Sii/per-eon/se-quence, n. [Prefix super and con- 
sequence.] Remote consequence. [Obs.] Browne. 

Sii/per-erés’/cenge, n. [Lat.as if swpercrescentia, 
from supercrescens ; Fr.surcroissance. See infra.]| 
That which grows upon another growing thing. 
[Rare.] Browne. 

Sii/per-erés/gent, a. [Lat. swpercrescens, p. pr. 
of supercrescere, from super, above, over, and cres- 
cere, to grow.] Growing on some other growing 
thing. [ Rare. Johnson. 

Sii/per-ere-ta’ceotis, a. [Prefix super and creta- 
ceous.] (Geol.) Lying above the chalk; supracre- 
taceous. 

Sii/per-eti/ri-otis, a. [Prefix super and curious. ] 
Excessively curious or inquisitive. Evelyn. 

Sii/per-diém/i-nant, n. [Prefix super and domi- 
nant.) (Mus.) The sixth tone of the scale; that 
next above the dominant ; — called also swb-mediant. 

Sii/per-Eém/i-menge, )n. [Prefix super and emi- 

Sii/per-ém/inen-cy, nence, eminency ; Lat, su- 
pereminentia.] The state of being supereminent; 
distinguished eminence; as, the swpereminence of 
Cicero as an orator, or of Lord Chatham as a states- 
man. 

He was not forever beset with the consciousness of his own 
supereminence. Prof. Wilson. 

Sii/per-ém/i-ment, a. [Prefix super and eminent; 
Lat. supereminens, p. pr. of supereminere.] Emi- 
nent in a superior degree; surpassing others in ex- 
cellence; as, a supereminent divine; the superemi- 
nent glory of Christ. 

Sii/per-Em/imnent-ly, adv. In a supereminent 
manner; in a superior degree of excellence; with 
unusual distinction. 

Sii/per-ér/o-gant, a. [Lat. swpererogans, p. pr. of 
supererogare. See infra.| Supererogatory. [Obs.] 

Sii/per-Er/o-gate, v. i. [imp. & p. p. SUPERERO- 
GATED; p. pr. & vb. nN. SUPEREROGATING.] [Lat. 
supererogare, supererogatum, to spend or pay out 
over and aboye, from super, over, above, and ero- 
gare, to expend or pay out money from the public 
treasury after asking the consent of the people. See 
EroGate.] To do more than duty requires; to 
atone for some deficiency in another by means of a 
surplus action or quality. [are.] 

The fervency of one man in prayer can not supererogate for 
the coldness of another. Milton. 

Sii/per-€r/o-ga/tion, n. [See supra.] The act of 
supererogating; performance of more than duty or 
necessity requires, 

Works of supererogation (Rom. Cath. Church), those 
good deeds supposed to have been performed by saints, 
or capable of being performed by men, over and above 
what is required for their own salvation. 

Sii/per-e-rdg/a-tive, a. Supererogatory. [Rare.] 

Sii/per-e-r6g/a-to-ry, a. Performed to an extent 
not enjoined or not required by duty or necessity ; 
as, supererogatory services. 

Sii/per-es-sén/tial (-stn/shal), a. [Prefix super 
and essential.] Essential above others, or above 
the constitution of a thing. 

Si/per-éth/ie-al, a. [Prefix super and ethical.] 
More than ethical; above ethics. 

Sii/per-ex-alt/ (-egz-),v.t. [imp. & p. p. SUPEREX- 
ALTED; p. pr. & vb. N. SUPEREXALTING.] [Prefix 
super and exalt. ) To exalt to a superior degree. 

Si per-ex-al-ta/tion, n. [Prefix super and exalta- 
tion.] Elevation above the common degree. 
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Sii/per-éx’¢el-lenge, n. [Prefix super and excel- 
lence.|] Superior excellence. 

Sii’/per-éx’/¢el-lent, a. [Prefix super and excellent ; 
Lat. superexcellens.] Excellent in an uncommon 
degree; very excellent, 

Sii/per-ex-erés’/cemce, n. [Prefix swper and ex- 
crescence.]| Something superfluously growing. 

Sii/per-fée/un-da/tion, n. Superfetation; super- 
conception. 

Sii/per-fe-etin’di-ty, n. [Prefix super and fecun- 
dity.] Superabundant fecundity or multiplication of 
the species. 

St/per-fé/tate, v. 7. [Lat. superfetare, superfeta- 
tum, from super, above, over, and fetare, to bring 
forth.] To conceive after a prior conception. 


The female is said to superfetate. 


Sii/per-fe-ta/tion, n. [Fr. superfétation, Sp. su- 
perfetacion, It. superfetazione, N. Lat. superfetatio.] 
A second conception after a prior one, and before 
the birth of the first, by which two fetuses are grow- 
ing at once in the same womb; superconception. 

It then became a superfetation upon, and not an ingredient 
in, the national character. Coleridge. 

Sii/per-féte, v.i. To superfetate. [Obs.] Howell. 

Sii/per-féte, v.¢. To conceive after a former con- 
ception. [Obs.] Howell. 

Sii/per-fi¢e (st/per-fis), m. Superficies; surface. 
[Obs.] See SUPERFICIES. 

Su/per-fi/cial (-tish/al), a. [Lat. superjicialis, Fr. 
superjiciel, Pr., Sp., & Pg. superyicial, It. superysi- 
ciale. See SUPERFICIES. | 

1. Lying on, or pertaining to, the superficies or 
surface; shallow; not deep; as, a superficial color; 
a superficial covering; superficial measure or con- 
tents. 

2. Reaching or comprehending only what is ob- 
vious or apparent; not deep or profound; shallow; 
as, a superjictal scholar; superyicial knowledge ; — 
said especially in respect to study, learning, and the 
like. 


Grew. 


This superficial tale 
Is but a preface to her worthy praise. Shak. 
He is a presumptuous and superjicial writer. Burke. 

Sii/per-fi/cial-ist, n. One who attends to any 
thing superficially ; a superficial or shallow person ; 
a sciolist; a smatterer. 

Sii/per-fi/ci-al/i-ty (-fish-1-41/1-t¥), nm. [Fr. superfi- 
cialité, Sp. superyicialidad, It. superficialita.] The 
quality of being superficial. [Rare.] Browne. 

Si per-fi/cial-ly, adv. In a superficial manner ; 
on the surface only; as, a substance superficially 
tinged with a color. 

Siti per-fi’cial-mess (-fish/al-nes), 7. 

1. The state of being superficial; shallowness; 
position on the surface. 

2. Slight knowledge; shallowness of observation 
or learning; show without substance; sciolism. 

Sil per-fi/ci-a-ry (-fish/I-a-ry, 44),n. (Civil Law.) 
One to whom a right of surface is granted; one who 
pays quitrent for a house built upon another man’s 
ground. Burrill. 

Su/per-fi’ci-a-ry (-fish/i-a-r¥), a. (Civil Law.) Be- 
longing, or relating, to the superficies or surface, 

Sii/per-fi’ciés (-fish’éz) (Synop., § 130), m. [Lat., 
from super, above, over, and facies, make, figure, 
shape; Fr. superjicie, surface, Pr. swperficia, Sp., 
Pg., & It. superficie. Cf. SUPERFICE and SURFACE. | 

1. The surface ; the exterior part or face of athing. 
2. (Civil Law.) Every thing on the surface of a 
piece of ground, or of a building, so closely con- 
nected by art or nature as to constitute a part of it, 
as houses, trees, vines, and the like, or a story erect- 
ed on top of another’s building; a real right con- 
sisting of a grant by a landed proprietor to another 
person of an area of ground for erecting a building 
upon it, without parting with the ownership of the 
soil. In many respects this right bears a strong 
resemblance to the long building-leases granted by 
landholders in England, in consideration of a rent, 
and under reservation of the ownership of the soil. 
Mackeldey. Mackenzie. Bouvier. Wharton. 

Sii/per-fine (110), a. [Prefix swperand jine.] Very 
fine, or most fine; surpassing others in fineness; as, 
superfine cloth. 

Sii/per-fime’/mess (109), n. 
being superfine. 

Su-pér/flu-eng¢ge, n. [Lat. superfluens, p. pr. of 
superfluere, to flow or run over, from swper, over, 
and jlwere, to flow.] Superfluity; more than is 
necessary. [Obs. and rare.] Hammond. 

Sii/per-fla/i-tanmce, n. [See infra.] The act of 
floating above or on the surface. [Obs.] Browne. 

Sii/per-fla/itant, a. [Lat. super, above, over, 
and fluitans, p. pr. of fluitare, to float, verb inten- 
sive from jfluere, to flow.] Floating above or on the 
surface. [Obs.] Browne. 

Si/per-fli/i-ty, n. [Lat. superflwitas, Fr. super- 
fluité, Pr. superfluitat, sobrefluitat, Sp. superfluidad, 
It. superfluita. | 

1. A greater quantity than is wanted; super- 
abundance; as, a superjluity of water or provisions. 

2. The state of being superfluous ; something 
that is beyond what is wanted; something rendered 
unnecessary by its abundance, 

A quiet mediocrity is still to be preferred before a troubled 
superfluity. 

Syn. — Superabundance; excess; redundancy. 


The state or quality of 








Suckling. | Sti/per-in-ténd/er, n. 


SUPERINTENDER 


Su-pér/flu-otis, a. [Lat. superfluus, overflowing, 
from superjfluere, to overflow; It., Sp., & Pg. super- 
Jluo, Pr. superflu, superfluos, Fr. superflu. See Su- 
PERFLUENCE,|] More than is wanted or sufficient; 
rendered unnecessary by superabundance ; unneces- 
sary; useless; needless; excessive. ‘An authori- 
ty which makes all further argument or illustration 
superfluous.” i. Everett. 

Superfiuous interval (Mus.), an interval that exceeds 
the regular diatonic interval. — Superflucus polygamy 
(Bot.), a kind of inflorescence or compound flower, in 
which the florets of the disk are hermaphrodite and fer- 
tile, and those of the ray, though female or pistilliferous 
only, are also fertile. — Swperfluous sound or tone ( Mus.), 
a sound or tone which contains a semitone minor more 
than a tone. eZ 

Syn.— Unnecessary ; useless; exuberant; redundant; 
needless. 

Su-pér/flu-otis-ly, adv. Ina superfluous manner; 
with excess; in a degree beyond what is necessary. 

Su-ptr/flu-otis-mess,n. The state of being super- 
fluous, or beyond what is wanted. 

Sii’/per-flux, n. [Prefix super and flux.) That 
which is more than is wanted; a superabundance 
or superfluity. [are.] 

But a second to yourself I never knew, 
To groan under the superflux of blessings, 

Sii/per-f0/li-a/tion, n. 
tion.] Excess of foliation. [Obs.] Browne. 

Sii/per-héat, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SUPERHEATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SUPERHEATING.] (Steam-eng.) To 
heat, as steam, apart from contact with water, until 
it resembles a perfect gas. See STEAM. 

Sii/per-héat/er,n. (Steam-eng.) An apparatus for 
superheating steam. 

Sii/per-hi/man, a. [Prefix super and human.] 
Above or beyond what is human; divine; as, sw- 
perhuman strength. 

Su/per-im-poOse’,v.t. [imp.&p.p.SUPERIMPOSED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. SUPERIMPOSING.] [Prefix super and 
impose.| 'To lay or impose on something else; as, 
a stratum of earth superimposed on another stratum. 

Sii/per-im/po-si/tiom (-im/po-zish’un), n. The 
act of superimposing or laying, or the state of being 
superimposed on something else. Kirwan. 

Sii/per-im/preg-na/tiom, n. [Prefix super and 
impregnation.| The act of impregnating upon a 
prior impregnation; impregnation when previously 
impregnated; superfetation. Coxe. 

Sii/per-in-etim/bence, )n. The state of being 

Sii/per-in-eiim/ben-cy, superincumbent. 

Sii/per-in-etim/bent, a. [Prefix super and incwm- 
bent; Lat. superincumbens, p. pr. of superincum- 
bere.] Lying, or resting, on something else. 

Sii/per-in-dii¢e’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. SUPERINDUCED 
(-dist’/); p. pr. & vb. n, SUPERINDUCING.] [Prefix 
super and induce; Lat. superinducere.| 'To bring 
in, or upon, as an addition to something. 

Long custom of sinning superinduces upon the soul new 
and absurd desires. South. 

Sii/per-in-dtice/ment, n. Superinduction. 

Sii/per-in-dtie’tiom, n. The act of superinducing, 
or the state of being superinduced. 

The superinduction of ill habits quickly defaces the first 
rude draught of virtue. South. 

Sii/per-im-filse’, v. f. [Prefix super and infuse; 
Lat. superinfundere, superinfusum.] To infuse 
over. [Rare.] 

Sii/per-in-jée/tion, n. [Prefix super and injection. ] 
An injection succeeding another. 

Sii/per-in-spéet’, v.¢. [Prefix super and inspect ; 
Lat. superinspicere, superinspectum.]| 'To oversee; 
to superintend by inspection. [/are.] 

Sii/per-in/stitn/tion, n. [Prefix super and insii- 
tution.] One institution upon another, as when A 
is instituted and admitted to a benefice upon a title, 
and B is instituted and admitted upon the presenta- 
tion of another. Bailey. 

Sii/per-in/tel-léet/ii-al, a. [Prefix super and in- 
tellectual.| Being above intellect. 

Sii/per-in-ténd’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SUPERIN- 
TENDED; p.pr.& vb. n.SUPERINTENDING.] [Prefix 
super and intend; Lat. superintendere.] To have 
or exercise the charge and oversight of; to oversee 
with the power of direction; to take care of with 
authority; as, an officer superintends the building 
of a ship or the construction of a fort; God exercises 
a superintending care over all his creatures, 

Sii/per-in-ténd/em¢e, |n. The act of superin- 

Sii/per-in-ténd/en-¢y, tending; care and over- 
sight for the purpose of direction, and with au- 
thority to direct. 

Syn. — Inspection ; oversight; care; direction; con- 
trol; guidance. 

Sii/per-in-ténd/ent, a. Overseeing; superintend- 
ing. Howell. 

Sii/per-in-ténd/ent, n. 1. One who has the over- 
sight and charge of something, with the power of 
direction; as, the superintendent of an alms-house 
or work-house; the superintendent of public works ; 
the superintendent of customs or finance. 

2. A clergyman exercising superyision over the 
church and clergy of a district, without claiming 
episcopal authority. 

BAD aaa; overseer; manager; director; cu- 
rator. 


Rowley. 
[Prefix swper and folia- 


One who superintends; a 


superintendent. [fare.] Whewell, 
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SUPERINVESTITURE 


Sii/per-in-vést/i-tiire, n. [Prefix super and in- 
vestiture.] An outer vestment or garment. [Iare.] 

Su-pé@/ri-or (89), a. [at. superior, compar. of su- 
perus, being above, from super, above, over; It. sw- 
periore, Sp. & Pg. superior, Fr. supérieur.] 

1. More elevated in place; higher; upper; as, the 
superior limb of the sun; the superior part of an 
image. 

2. Higher in rank or office; more exalted in dig- 
nity; as, a superior officer; a superior degree of 
nobility. 

3. Higher or greater in excellence; surpassing 
others in the greatness, goodness, or value of any 
quality; as, a man of superior merit, or of superior 
bravery. 

4. Beyond the power or influence of; too great or 
firm to be subdued or affected by ; — with to. 

There is not on earth a spectacle more worthy than a great 
man superior to his sufferings. Spectator. 

5. (Bot.) (a.) Adhering to the ovary, so as to seem 
above it ; — said of the parts below that organ. [Vear- 
ly obs.] (b.) Belonging to the part of an axillary 
flower, which is toward the main stem; posterior. 
(c.) Pointing toward the apex of the fruit; ascend- 
ing; — said of the radicle. Martyn. 

Superior limit of a quantity (Math.), a limit greater 
than the quantity,towhich it may approach within less 
than any assignable quantity of the same kind. Math, 
Dict. — Superior planets (Astron.), the planets more dis- 
tant from the sun than the earth, as Mars, the asteroids, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. 


Su-pé/ri-or, n. 1. One who is more advanced in 
age. 

2. One who is more elevated in rank or office. 

3. One who surpasses others in dignity, excel- 
lence, or qualities of any kind; as, Addison has no 
superior as a writer of pure English. 

4. The chief of a monastery, convent, or abbey. 

5. (Print.) A small letter or figure used as an ex- 
ponent, or as a mark of reference, or for other pur- 
poses ;—s80 called from its position, standing above 
or near the top of the line, as ® orl, 

Su-pé/ri-or-ess, n. A woman who acts as chief in 
a convent, abbey, nunnery, or the like; a female su- 
perior. [Rare.] 

Su_pé@/ri-Gr/i-ty (89), . [Fr. supériorité, Sp. supe- 
rioridad, It. superiorita, L. Lat. superioritas.] 
The state or quality of being superior, more ad- 
vanced, higher, greater, or more excellent than 
another in any respect; preéminence; excellence ; 
as, superiority of age, of rank or dignity, of attain- 
ments or excellence. 

Syn.—Pre-eminence ; excellence ; predominancy ; 
prevalence; ascendency; odds; advantage. 


Su-pé@/ri-or-ly, adv. In asuperior manner. 
Sii/per-ja/cent, a. [Lat. swperjacens, p. pr. super- 
jacere, to lie above or upon, from super, above, and 
jacere, to lie.] Lying above; as, swpenjacent rocks. 
Sii/per-la/tion, n. (Lat. superlatio, from super- 
Serre, superlatum, to carry over or beyond, from 
super, over, and ferre, latum, to carry, to bear; 
Pr. superlatio, superlazione.| Exaltation of any 
thing beyond truth or propriety. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
Su-pér’la-tive (14), a. [Lat. superlativus, from su- 
perlatus, p. p. of superferre; Fr. superlatif, Pr. su- 
perlatiu, Sp., Pg., & It. superlativo. See supra.) 

1. Lifted up to the highest degree ; most eminent; 
surpassing all other; supreme; as, a man of super- 
lative wisdom or prudence; a woman of superlative 
beauty; the superlative glory of the divine char- 
acter. 

2. (Gram.) Expressing as a form of the adjec- 
tive or adverb, the highest degree of the quality, as 
among the objects that are compared; as, the sw- 
perlative degree of comparison. 

Su-pér’la-tive, n. 1. That which is highest or 
most eminent. 

2. (Gram.) (a.) The degree of adjectives and ad- 
verbs which is formed by the termination est, as 
meanest, highest, bravest; or by the use of most, as 
most mean, most high, most brave; or by least, as 
least amiable. (b.) A word in the superlative de- 
gree. 

Su-pér’la-tive-ly, adv. Ina superlative manner; 
in the highest or utmost degree. 
Su_-ptr/la-tive-mess, n. The state of being super- 
lative, or in the highest degree. 
Su/per-tlu-era/tion, n. [Lat. super, over, above, 
and lucratio, gain.] | Excessive or extraordinary 
gain. [Obs.] Davenant. 
St/per-li/nar, a. [Prefix super and lunar, 


St/per-li/na-ry, lunary.| Being above the 
moon; not sublunary, or of this world. ‘‘The head 
that turns at swperlunar things.” Pope. 


Su’/per-mé/di-al, a. [Prefix super and medial.] 
Lying or being above the middle. 

Sii/per-m6Ve-etile, nm. A compounded molecule, 
or combination of two molecules of different sub- 


stances. Prout. 
Sii/per-mtin/dane, a. [Prefix super and mun- 

dane.| Being above the world. 
St/per-mtin’di-al, a. Supermundane. [0Obs.] 


Sit/per-nae't-litm, n. [N. Lat., from super, over, 
and Ger. nagel, a nail, as of the finger. ] 
1. A kindof mock Latin term intended to mean 
upon the nail, used formerly by topers. Nares. 
Drinking super nagulum [supernaculum), a device of drink- 
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ing, new come out of France, which is, after a man hath 
turned up the bottom of the cup, to drop it on his nail and 
make a pearl with that is left; which if it slide, and he can 
not make it stand on by reason there is too much, he must 
drink again for his penance. Nash. 

2. Good liquor, of which not enough is left to wet 
one’s nail. Grose. 

Su-ptr/nal, a. [Lat. supernus, from super, above; 
It. & O. Sp. superno.] 

1. Being in a higher place or region; locally high- 
er; as, the swpernal orbs; supernal regions. 

2. Relating to things above; celestial; heavenly ; 
as, supernal grace. ‘‘ Not by the sufferance of sw- 
pernal power.” Milton. 

Sii/per-na/tant, a. [Lat. supernatans, p. pr. of su- 
pernatare, to swim above, from super, above, and 
natare, to swim.] Swimming above; floating on the 
surface; as, oil supernatant on water. 

Sii/per-na-ta/tion, n. The act of floating on the 
surface of a fluid. 

Sii/per-nat/t-ral, a. [Prefix super and natural.) 
Being beyond, or exceeding, the powers or laws of 
nature; miraculous. 

Syn. — Preternatural. — SUPERNATURAL, PRETERNAT- 
URAL. Preternatural signifies bestde nature, and super- 
natural, above or beyond nature. What is very greatly 
aside from the ordinary course of things is preternatural : 

“what is above or beyond the established laws of the uni- 
verse is supernatural. The dark day which terrified all 
Europe nearly a century ago was preternatural; the 
resurrection of the dead is supernatural. ‘That form 
which the earth is under at present is preternatwral, like 
a statue made and broken again.” Burnet. ‘* Cures 
wrought by medicines are natural operations; but the 
miraculous ones wrought by Christ and his apostles were 
supernatural.” Boyle. 

Sii/per-niat/i-ral-ism, 7. 
supernatural, 

2. The doctrine of a divine and supernatural 
agency in the production of the miracles and revela- 
tions recorded in the Bible, and in the grace which 
renews and sanctifies men, in opposition to the 
doctrine which denies the agency of any other than 
physical or natural causes in the case. [Written 
also supranaturalism. | 

Sti/per-nit/i-ral-ist, n. 
ciples of supernaturalism. 

Si/per-nat/i-ral-ist/ie, a. 
supernaturalism. 

Sii/per-nat/i-ral/ity, n. 
being supernatural. 

Sii/per-nat/ii-ral-ly, adv. In a supernatural man- 
ner, or one exceeding the established course or laws 
of nature. 

Sii/per-nit/i-ral-mess,n. The state or quality of 
being supernatural, or beyond the power or ordi- 
nary laws of nature. 

Sii/per-niV/mer-a-ry, a. [Prefix super and nu- 
merary ; Lat. supernumerarius, Fr. supernumé- 
raire, surnuméraire, Sp. supranumerario, It. so- 
pranumerario. | 

1. Exceeding the number stated or prescribed; 
as, a supernumerary officer in a regiment, 

2. Exceeding a necessary, usual, or required num- 
ber or quantity; as, supernumerary addresses; $2- 
pernumerary expense. 

Su/per-nti/mer-a-ry, n. A person or thing beyond 
the number stated, or beyond what is necessary or 
usual; especially, a person employed to fill the 
place of another, as of an officer killed in battle, an 
actor upon the stage, or the like. 

Sii/per-6r/di-na/tion, n. [Prefix super and ordi- 
nation.| The ordination of a person to fill a station 
already occupied, as the ordination by an ecclesias- 
tical official, during his lifetime, of his successor. 

After the death of Augustine, Laurentius, a Roman, suc- 
ceeded him, whom Augustine, in his lifetime, not only de- 
signed for, but ordained in, that place. .., Such a superordi- 
nation in such cases was canonical, it being a tradition that 
St. Peter in like manner consecrated Clement his successor 
in the church of Rome. Luller. 

Sii/per-dx/ide, n. [Prefix super and oxide.] 
(Chem.) (a.) An oxide containing more equivalents 
of oxygen than of the base with which it is com- 
bined; ahyperoxide. (b.) An oxide containing the 
greatest possible number of equivalents of oxygen; 
a peroxide. 

Sii/per-par-tie/a-lar, a. [Lat. superparticularis, 
from super, over, and particularis, particular.] Of, 
or pertaining to, aratio when the excess of the 
greater term over the less is a unit, as the ratio of 1 
to 2, orof3to4. [Obs.] Hutton. 

Sii/per-pir’tient, a. [Lat. superpartiens, from 
super, over, and partiens, p. pr. ofépartire, to di- 
vide.] Of, or pertaining to, a ratio when the excess 
of the greater term over the less is more than a 
unit, as that of 3 to 5, or of 7to 10. [Obs.] Hutton. 

Sii/per-phés’phate, n. [Prefix super and phos- 
phate, q.v.] (Chem.) A phosphate containing the 
greatest amount of phosphoric acid that can com- 
bine with the base. 

Superphosphate of lime. (a.) (Com.) A fertilizer pre- 
pared by treating ground bones, bone-black, or phos- 
phorite, with sulphuric acid, whereby a portion of the 
insoluble phosphoric acid is rendered soluble in water. 
(b.) (Chem.) A soluble salt, composed of one equivalent 
of phosphoric acid, one of lime, and ten of water. It is 
the characteristic ingredient of the commercial super- 
phosphate of lime. 


Si/per-plant, n. [Prefix super and plant.] A plant 


1. The state of being 


One who holds the prin- 
Of, or pertaining to, 


The state or quality of 





SUPERSENSUOUS 


growing on another plant, as the mistletoe; a para- 
site; an epiphyte. (Obs. | Bacon. 
Sii’/per-pléase’, v. t. [Prefix super and please.] 
To please exceedingly. [Obs.] 
He is confident it shall superplease 
Judicious spectators. 
Sii/per-plits, n. [From Lat. super, over, and plus, 
more.] Surplus. See SuRPLUs. Goldsmith. 
Sii/per-pliis/age, n. [See supra.] Surplusage. 
See SURPLUSAGE, Feil. 
Sii/per-p6l/i-tie, a. [Prefix super and politic.] 
More than politic; above or exceeding policy. 
Milton. 
Sii/per-pdn/der-ate, v.¢. [Prefix super and pon- 
derate.| To weigh over and above. [Obs.] 
Su/per-pose’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SUPERPOSED ; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. SUPERPOSING.] [Fr. superposer, Lat. 
superponere, superpositum, from super, over, and 
ponere, positum, to place.] To lay upon, as one 
kind of rock on another. 
Su/per-po-si/tiom (-po-zish/un), n. [Prefix super 
and position; Fr. superposition. See supra.| 
1. The act of superposing; a being placed or situ- 
ated above or upon something; as, the swperposi- 
tion of rocks. 
2. The state of being superposed; that which is 
situated above or upon something else. 
Su/per-praise’, v. 7. [Prefix super and praise.] 
To praise to excess. ak. 
Sii/per-pro-por’tion, nm. [Prefix super and pro- 
portion.] Overplus of proportion. Digby. 
Su/per-pur-ga/tion, n. [Prefix super and purga- 
tion; Fr. superpurgation, It. superpurgazione.]} 
More purgation than is sufficient. Wiseman. 
Sii/per-re-flée/tion, n. [Prefix super and reflec- 
tion.] The reflection of an image reflected. Bacon. 
Sii/per-ré/gal, a. [Prefix super and regal.] More 
than regal or royal. Warburton. 
Sii/per-re-ward’,v.t. [Prefix super and reward.] 
To reward to excess. 
Sti/per-roy/al, a. [Prefix super and royal.] Larger 
than royal; — denoting the largest species of print- 


B. Jonson. 


ing paper. 
Sii/per-sa/li-en-cy, n. [Bee infra.| The act of 
leaping on any thing. [06s.] Browne. 


Sii/per-sa/li-ent, a. [Prefix super, over, and sali- 
ens, p. pr. of salire, to leap.] Leaping upon. [2#.] 

Sii/per-salt, n. [Prefix swper and salt.| (Chem.) 
A salt with a greater number of equivalents of acid 
than of the base; as, the binoxalate and quaternox- 
alate of potassa are supersalts. 

Sii/per-sat/a-rate, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SUPERSATU- 
RATED; p. pr. & vb. n. SUPERSATURATING.| [Pre- 
fix super and saturate.] To add to beyond satura- 
tion. 

Sii/per-sat/ii-ra/tion, n. The operation of adding 
beyond saturation, or the state of being thus super- 
saturated. 

Sii/per-seribe’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SUPERSCRIBED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SUP ERECR ES aEEy {Lat. swperseri- 
bere, from super, over, and scribere, to write.] To 
write or engrave on the top, outside, or surface; or 
to write the name or address of a person on the out- 
side or cover of; as, to superscribe a letter. 

Sii/per-seript, n. Superscription. [Obs.] Shak. 

Sii/per-serip’/tion, n. [See supra.] ; 

1. The act of superscribing. 

2. That which is written or engraved on the sur- 
face, outside, or above something else. 

The superscription of his accusation was written over, The 
King of the Jews. Mark xv. 26. 

Sii/per-sée/i-lar, a. [Prefix super and secular.] 
Being above the world, or secular things. Bp. Hail. 

Sii/per-séde’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SUPERSEDED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. SUPERSEDING.] [Lat. supersedere, to 
sit above, to be superior to, to forbear, omit, from 
super, above, and sedere, to sit; Fr. swperséder and 
surseoir. ] 

1. To come or be placed in the room of; to dis- 
place; to replace; as, an officer is superseded by the 
appointment of another person. 

2. To make void, ineflicacious, or useless, by su- 
perior power, or by coming in the place of}; to set 
aside; to render unnecessary; to suspend. 

Nothing is supposed that can supersede the known laws of 
natural motion. Bentley. 

Syn.—To suspend; set aside; overrule; succeed. 

Sit/per-sé’de-as,n. [Lat., suspend, set aside, stay, 
second pers. present subjunctive of swpersedere. 
See supra.] (Law.) A writ or command to sus- 
pend the powers of an officer in certain cases, or to 
stay proceedings under another writ. Blackstone. 

Siti/per-séd/iire, n. The act of superseding, or set- 
ting aside; supersession; as, the supersedure of 
trial by jury. [Rare.] Hamilton. 

Sii/per-sém/i-nate, v.¢. [Prefix super and sem- 
inate.] To scatter, as seed; to disseminate. 

That can not be done with joy, when it shall be indifferent 
to any man to superseminate what he pleases. Bp. Taylor. 

Sii/per-sén/si-ble, a. [Prefix super and sensible; 
Fr. supersensible.] Beyond the reach of the senses; 
above the natural powers of perception. 

Sii/per-sén/si-tive-mess, n. Excessive or over- 
sensitiveness; morbid sensibility. 

Sti/per-sén/su-al, a. Above the senses. 

Sii/per-sén/su-otis (-shy-us), a. Above or beyond 
the senses. 
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Sii/per-sti/tion (-stish’un), n. 


SUPERSERVICEABLE 


Sii/per-strv/ice-a-ble, a. [Prefix super and ser- 
, viceable.}| Over-officious; doing more than is re- 
uired or desired. Shak, 
Sii/per-sés/sion (-siish/un), n. [L. Lat. swpersessio, 
_ from Lat. supersedere, supersessum; O. Fr. super- 
session. See SUPERSEDE.] The act of superseding; 
supersedure, 

The general law of diminishing return from land would 

have undergone, to that extent, a temporary super'session. 
J. 8. Mill. 

[Lat. superstitio, 
originally a standing still over or by a thing; hence, 
amazement, wonder, dread, especially of the divine 
or supernatural, from superstare, to stand over, 
from super, over, and stare, to stand; Fr. supersti- 
tion, Sp. supersticion, It. superstizione. ] 

' 1. Literally, a standing still over something amaz- 
ing; hence, an excessive reverence or fear of that 
which is unknown or mysterious. 

2. Especially, an ignorant or irrational worship 
of the Supreme Deity; excessive exactness or rigor 
in religious opinions or practice; extreme and un- 
necessary scruples in the observance of religious 
rites not commanded, or of points of minor impor- 
tance. 

3. The worship of false gods; false religion; rite 
or practice proceeding from excess of scruples in 
religion ; —in this sense, used also in the plural. 

4. Belief in the direct agency of superior powers, 


in certain extraordinary or singular events, or in | 


omens and prognostics. 

5. Excessive nicety; scrupulous exactness. 

Syn. — Fanaticism. — SUPERSTITION, FANATICISM. 
\ Superstition springs from the imagination in a dark and 
gloomy state. anaticism arises from this same faculty 
in a state of high-wrought and self-confident excite- 
ment. The former leads, in some cases, to excessive rigor 
in religious opinions or practice; in others, to unfounded 
belief in extraordinary events or in omens and prognos- 
tics, hence producing weak fears or excessive scrupulos- 
ity as to outward observances. The latter gives rise to 
an utter disregard of reason under the false assumption 
of enjoying a direct guidance from on high. fanaticism 
has a secondary sense as applied to politics, &c., which 
corresponds to the primary. 

They the truth 
With superstitions and traditions taint. Milton. 


From hence weak and wicked men have taken the handle 
to ascribe all religion to fanaticism; that is, to a kind of frenzy 
or dotage. Waterland. 

- Sii’/per-sti/tion-ist, nm. One addicted to supersti- 
tion, pee. Henry More. 
Sii’/per-sti’tiotis (-stish/us), a. [Lat. swperstitio- 
sus, Fr. superstitieux, Sp. supersticioso, It. super- 
stizioso.] 

1. Pertaining to, or proceeding from, superstition ; 
manifesting superstition ; as, superstitious rites; 
superstitious observances. 

2. Evincing superstition ; over-scrupulous and 
rigid in religious observances; addicted to super- 
stition; full of idle fancies and scruples in regard to 
religion; as, superstitious people. 

Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too 
superstitious. Acts xvii. 22. 

3. Over-exact; scrupulous beyond need. 


Superstitious use (Law), the use of land for a religious 
purpose, or by a religious corporation. 


Sii/per-sti/tiotis-ly, adv. 1. In a superstitious 
manner ; with excessive regard to uncommanded 
rites or unessential opinions and forms in religion; 
with credulity. 

2. With too much care; with excessive exactness 
or scruple. 

Sii/per-sti/tiotis-mess, n. 
superstitious; superstition. 

Sii/per-strain’, v. ¢. [Prefix super and strain.] 
To overstrain or stretch. [Rare.] , Bacon. 

Sii/per-stra/tum, n.; pl. SU/PER-STRA/TA. [Pre- 
fix super and stratum.) A stratum or layer above 
another, or resting on something else. 

Si/per-striiet’, v. ¢. [Lat. superstruere, super- 
structum, from super, over, and struere, to build.j 
To build upon; toerect. [Obs.] 

This is the only proper basis on which to superstruct first 
innocence and then virtue. Decay of Piety. 

Sii/per-striie/tion, n. 1. The act of superstruct- 
my) or building upon. 

. That which is superstructed, or built upon 
some foundation; an edifice; a superstructure. 

My own profession hath taught me not to erect new super- 
structions on an old ruin. Denham. 

Sii/per-striiet/ive, a. Built or erected on some- 
thing else. Hammon, 

Sii’/per-striiet/tire (-striikt/yyr, 53), n. [Fr. super- 
structure. See supra.] 

1. Any material structure or edifice built on some- 
thing else; especially, the building raised on a foun- 
dation. 

2. Any thing erected on a foundation or basis; as, 
in education, we begin with teaching languages as 
the foundation, and proceed to erect on that foun- 
dation the superstructure of science. 

3. (Railway Engin.) The sleepers, rails, and fas- 
tenings, in distinction from the road-bed; — called 
also permanent-way. 

Sii/per-sub-stan/tial, a. [Prefix super and sub- 
stantial ; L. Lat. supersubstantialis, It. supersus- 
stanziale, soprassustanziale, Sp. supersustancial, 


The quality of being 
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Fr, supersudstantiel.] More than substantial; be- 
ing more than substance. 

Sii/per-stibt/le foes a. [Prefix super and sub- 
tle.] Exceedingly subtle; over-subtle. Shak. 

Sii/per-stil/phate, n. (Chem.) A sulphate with a 
greater number of equivalents of acid than base. 

Sii’/per-siil/phu-rét/ed, a. Consisting of a great- 
er number of equivalents of sulphur than of the 
base with which the sulphur is combined. <Aikin. 

Sii/per-tém’po-ral, n. [Prefix super and tem- 
poral.] That which is more than temporal; that 
which is eternal. [Lare.] Cudworth, 

Sii/per-ter-réne’, a. [Prefix super and terrene; 
Lat. superterrenus.] Being above ground, or above 
the earth. [are.] 

Sii’/per-ter-rés/tri-al, a. [Prefix super and terres- 
trial.] Being above the earth, or above what be- 
longs to the earth. Buckminster. 

Su/per-ton/ie,n. [Prefix super and tonic.] (Mus.) 
The note next above the key-note. Busby. 

Sii’/per-trag/ie-al, a. [Prefix super and tragical.] 
Tragical to excess. 

Sii/per-va-ea/ne-otis, a. [Lat. supervacaneus, 
supervacuus, from super, above, over, and vacuus, 
void, empty; It. & Sp. supervacaneo.] Serving no 
purpose ; superfluous ; unnecessary ; needless. 
[ Obs. and rare.] Howell. 

Sii/per-va-ea/ne-otis-ly, adv. Needlessly. [Obs.] 

Sii/per-va-ea/me-olis-mess, 7. Needlessness. 
[Obs. and rare.] Bailey. 

Su/per-véne’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. SUPERVENED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. SUPERVENING.] [Lat. supervenire, 
to come over or upon, from super, over, and venire, 
to come; Fr. survenir, Pr. sobrevenir, Sp. super- 
venir, sobrevenir, Pg. sobrevir, It. sopravvenire, 
sorvenire.] To come upon as something extra- 
neous; to occur with reference or relation to some- 
thing else; to take place; to happen. 

Such a mutual gravitation can never supervene to matter 
unless impressed by divine power. Bentley. 
A tyranny immediately supervened. Burke. 


Sti/per-vén/ient, a. [Lat. swperveniens, p. pr. of 
supervenire, It. & Sp. superveniente.] Coming upon 
as something additional or extraneous. 

That branch of belief was in him supervenient to Christian 
practice. Hammond. 


_ Divorces can be granted, a mensa et toro, only for superven- 
tent causes. Z. Swift. 


Sii/per-vén/tion, n. The act of supervening. 

Su/per-vis/al, mn. The act of supervising; super- 
vision. 

Sui’/per-vise’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SUPERVISED; p. 
pr. & vb, 2. SUPERVISING.] [Lat. super, over, and 
visere, to look at attentively, to view, survey, v. in- 
tens. from videre, viswm, to see. Cf. SURVISE and 
SURVEY. ] 

1. To oversee for direction; to superintend; to 
inspect; as, to supervise the press for correction. 
2. To look over so as to read; to peruse. [Qbs.] 

Sii/per-vise’, mn. Inspection. acu) Shak. 

Sii/per-vis/iom (sti/per-vizh’un), nm. [From super- 
vise.| The act of overseeing; inspection; superin- 
tendence. 

Sii/per-vis/or, n. 1. One who supervises; an over- 
seer; aninspector; asuperintendent; as, the swper- 
visor of a pamphlet. 

2. A spectator; alooker-on. [OQbs.] Shak. 

Siti/per-vi/so-ry,a. Pertaining to, or having, super- 
vision. 

Sti/per-vive’,v.¢. [Lat. swpervivere, from super, 
above, over, and vivere, to live; It. sopravvivere, 
Sp. sobrevivir, Pg. sobreviver, Pr. sobreviure, Fr. 
survivre. Cf. SuRVIVE.] To live beyond; to out- 
live; to survive; as, the soul will supervive all the 


revolutions of nature. [Obs.] Clarke. 
Sii/per-vo-liite’, a. (Bot.) Having a plaited and 
convolute arrangement in the bud. Gray. 


Sii/pi-na/tion, n. [Lat. swpinatio, from supinare, 
to bend or lay backward, from supinus; Fr. supi- 
rey Sp. supinacion, It. supinazione. See Su- 
PINE. 

1. The act of lying, or state of being laid, with 
the face upward. 

2. The act of turning the palm of the hand up- 
ward, or the position of the hand with the palm 
upward. 

Su/pi-na/tor, n. [N. Lat., Fr. supinateur.] ( Anat.) 
A muscle that turns the palm of the hand upward. 

| Sti/pine, n. [Lat. supinum (sc. verbum), from su- 
pinus, bent or thrown backward, probably because, 
although furnished with substantive case-endings, 
it throws itself back, as it were, on the verb; It., 
Sp., & Pg. supino, Pr. supi, Fr. supin.] (Gram.) 
A verbal noun; or (according to C. F. Becker), a 
ease of the infinitive mood ending, in Latin, in wn 
and w, that in wm being sometimes called the former 
supine, and that in w the latter supine. 

Su-pine’, a. [Lat. supinus, from super, above, on 
the top; It., Sp., & Pg. supino.} 

1. Lying on the back, or with the face upward; 
— opposed to prone. 

2. Leaning backward, or inclining with exposure 
to the sun. 


If the vine 
On rising ground be placed on hills supine. Dryden. 


3. Negligent; heedless ; indolent ; thoughtless ; 





inattentive. 








SUPPLEMENT 
He became pusillanimo d i 
to any toinuteton. Arsene nl geen ene openly exposed 
‘ Syn. — Negligent; heedless; indolent; thoughtless; 
inattentive; listless; careless; drowsy. 

Su-pime/ly, adv. In a supine manner; carelessly; 
indolently ; drowsily ; in a heedless, thoughtless 
state. “Who on beds of sin supinely lie.” Sandys. 

Su-pine/ness (109), m. The state of being supine; 
indolence; drowsiness; heedlessness. 

Su-pin/i-ty, n. [ Lat. uses) 
fies: and rare.) _‘ The supinity o 
eft so much in silence.” 

Stip’page, n. 


Supineness. 
elder days hath 
Browne. 
From sup.] What may be supped; 
pottage. [ Obs. Hooker. 
Sup/pal-pa/tion, n. [From Lat. suppalpari, to 
caress a little, from sub, under, a little, and palpare, 
to caress.| The act of enticing by soft words. 
[ Obs. and rare.) Bp. Hall. 
Sup-par/a-si-ta/tion,n. [From Lat. supparasitari, 
to flatter or fawn alittle, from swb, under, alittle, and 
parasitus, a parasite.] The act of flattering mere] 


to gain favor. [Obs. and rare.] Bp. Hall. 
Sup-pir/a-site, v. t. [See supra.] To flatter; to 
cajole. [Obs. and rare.] Clarke. 


Sup-pawn’,n. See SuPAWN. 

Sup/pe-da/ne-otts, a. [Lat. sub, under, and pes, 
pedis, the foot, pedaneus, of the size of a foot, sup- 
pedaneum, a footstool.] Being under the feet. 
[ Obs. ] Browne. 

Sup-péd/i-tate, v.t. [Lat. suppeditare, suppedita- 
tum; Sp. supeditar, O. Fr. suppediter.] To sup- 

_ply; to furnish. [0bs.] Hammond. 

Sup-péd/i-ta’tion, n. [Lat. suppeditatio, O. Fr. 
suppeditation, Sp. supeditacion.| Supply; aid af- 
forded. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Stip’per, n. [Fr. souper, O. Fr. super, soper, n. & 
V., Soupe, supe, sope, soup. See Soup and Sup.] 
That which is supped; a meal taken at the close of 
the day. 

(2 Lord’s supper, the memorial sacrament of the 
communion; the eucharist. 

Sip/’per, v.i. To take supper; tosup. [Lare.] 

Sup/’/per-less, a. Wanting supper; being without 
supper; as, to go supperless to bed. 

Stip’/ping, mn. 1. The act of one who sups; the act 
of taking supper. 

2. That which is supped; a sop. 

Sup-pla¢e’, v. ¢. To put in the place of; to sup- 
plant. [Very rare. Bascom. 

Sup-plant’, v. ¢. |imp. & p. p. SUPPLANTED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. SUPPLANTING.| [Fr. supplanter, Sp. 
suplantar, It. supplantare, soppiantare, Lat. sup- 
plantare, to trip up one’s heels, to throw down, 
from sub, under, and planta, the sole of the foot. 

1. To trip up the heels of. [Obs. and rare. 
“ Supplanted, down he fell.” Milton. 

2. To remove or displace by stratagem; or to dis- 
place and take the place of ; as, a rival supplants 
another in the affections of his mistress, or in the 
favor of his prince. ‘‘ Suspecting that the courtier 
had supplanted the friend.” Fell. 

3. To overthrow; to undermine, 

You will never supplant the received ideas of God. Landor. 

Syn.—To remove; displace; overpower; undermine; 
force away; overthrow; supersede. 

Siip/plan-ta/tion, n. ([Fr. supplantation, Sp. 
suplantacion, It. supplantazione.| The act of sup- 
planting. ‘‘ Habitual supplantation of immediate 
selfishness.” Coleridge. 

Sup-plant/er, n. One who supplants. 

Siip’ple (stip’pl), a. [Fr. souple, from Lat. sup- 
plex, bending the knees, from sub, under, and pli- 
care, to fold; It. soffice.] 

1. Pliant; flexible; easily bent; as, supple joints; 
supple fingers. 

2. Yielding; compliant; not obstinate. 

If punishment makes not the will supple, it hardens the 
offender. ocke. 

3. Bending to the humor of others ; flattering; 
fawning; obsequious. 

4. Making pliant or flexible; as, swpple govern- 
ment. 

Syn.—Pliant; flexible; yielding; compliant; bend- 
ing; flattering; fawning; soft. 

Siip/ple (stip’/pl), v.t._ [imp. & p. p. SUPPLED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. SUPPLING. ] 

1. To make soft and pliant; to render flexible; 
as, to supple leather. 

2. To make compliant or submissive. ‘‘ A mother 
persisting till she had suppled the will of her daugh- 


ter.” Locke. 

a They should supple our stiff willfulness. Barrow. 
Sip/ple (siip’pl), v. 7. To become soft and pliant. 
‘The stones... suppled into softness.” Dryden. 


Siip’ple-chapped (stip/pl-), a Having a limber 
tongue; oily. ‘A supple-chapped flatterer.” 
Marston. 
Siip’ple-jack (stip’pl-), n. A flexible kind of walk- 
ing-cane made from a plant (Rhamnus volubilis) of 
South America, Simmonds. 
He was in form and spirit like a supple-jack, ... yielding, 
but tough; though he bent, he never broke. W. Irving. 
Siip’ple-ly (stip/pl¥, 109), adv. Ina supple man- 
ner; softly; pliantly; mildly. 
Sip/plé-ment, n. [Fr. supplément, Pr. suplement, 
Sp. suplemento, Pg. supplemento, It. supplemento, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


supplimenio, Lat. supplementum, from supplere, to 
fillup. See Suppiy.]} 

1. That which supplies a deficiency, or meets a 
want; astore; asupply. [Obds.] Chapman, 

2. That which fills up or completes something 
already organized, arranged, or set apart; specifi- 
cally, something added to a book or paper to make 
good its deficiencies or correct its errors. 

3. (Trig.) The number of degrees which, if added 
to a specified arc, make it a semicircle ; the quantity 
by which an arc or an angle falls short of 180 de- 
grees or a semicircle. 

Syn. — Appendix. — APPENDIX, SUPPLEMENT. An ap- 
pendix is that which is added to something, but is not 
essential to its completeness; a supplement is that which 
supplements, or serves to complete or make perfect that 
to which it is added. 

Stiip/plé-ment, v.t. [imp.& p.p. SUPPLEMENTED ; 
p.pr. & vb.n. SUPPLEMENTING.] To fill up or sup- 
ply by additions; to add to. 

Causes of one kind must be supplemented by bringing to 
bear upon them a causation of another kind. I. Taylor. 

Siip/plé-méint/al, a. ([Fr. supplémentaire, It. 

Siip’/plé-méint/a-ry, supplementare.| Added to 
supply what is wanted; additional; as, a supple- 
mentul law. 

Supplemental bill (Equity), a bill filed in addition to 
an original bill to supply some defect in the latter, which 
can not be remedied by amendment. Burrill. Daniell. — 
Supplementary chords, in an ellipse or hyperbola, any 
two chords drawn through the extremities of a diameter, 
and intersecting on the curve. Jdath. Dict. 

Stip’ple-mess (stip’/pl-nes), n. [From supple.] 

1. The quality of being supple, or easily bent; as, 
the suppleness of the joints. 

2. Readiness of compliance; the quality of easily 
yielding; facility; as, the swppleness of the will. 

Syn. —Pliancy; pliableness; flexibility ; facility ; com- 
pliance. 

Stip’plé-tive, ja.  [It. suppletorio, Sp. supleto- 

Sip’/plé-to-ry, rio, It. suppletivo, Fr. supplétif, 
L. Lat. suppletivus, from Lat. supplere, suppletum, 
to fillup. See Suprty.] Supplying deficiencies; 
as, a suppletory oath, Blackstone. 

Sip’plé-to-ry,n. That which is to supply what is 


wanted. ‘‘Invent suppletories to excuse an evil 
man.” B. Taylor. 


Sup-pli/al,n. The actof supplying. [0Ods.] 
Stip’pli-ange,n. [From supply.] 
1. The act of supplying; assistance. ‘Which 
ever at command of Jove was by my suppliance 


given.” Chapman. 
2. The act of supplication; entreaty. ‘* When 
Greece her knee in suppliance bent.” Halleck. 


Stip’pli-ant, a. [Fr. supplicant, p. pr. of supplier, 
to entreat. See SuPPLICATE. ] 
1. Asking earnestly and submissively ; entreating ; 
beseeching; supplicating. 
The rich grow suppliant, and the poor grow proud. Dryden. 
2. Manifesting entreaty; expressive of humble 
supplication. 
To bow and sue for grace with suppliant knee. Milton. 
Syn.—Entreating; beseeching; suing; begging; sup- 
plicating; imploring. 
Stip’/pli-ant,n. A humble petitioner; one who en- 
treats submissively. 
Despair not of his final pardon, 
Whose ear is ever open, and his eye 
Gracious to re-admit the suppliant. Milton. 
Stp/pli-ant-ly, adv. Inasuppliant or submissive 
manner. 
Stip’pli-ant-ness, n. The state of being suppli- 
ant. 
Stp’/pli-ean-cy, n. The act of supplicating; sup- 
plication. [Rure. Gordon. 
Stp’pli-eant, a. [Lat. supplicans, p. pr. of suppli- 
care, See SUPPLICATE.] Entreating; asking sub- 
missively. [ure.] Bp. Bull. 
Sip’pli-eant, n. One who supplicates; a petitioner 
who asks earnestly and submissively. 
The wise supplicant left the event to God. 


Stip’/pli-eant-ly, adv. 


Rogers. 
In the manner of a suppli- 


cant. 
Sittp'pli-eat, n. (Lat., he supplicates. See Sup- 
PLICATE.] (Hng. Universities.) A petition; espe- 


cially, a written application with a certificate that 
the requisite conditions have been complied with. 
Sup/pli-eate, v.t. [imp.& p.p. SUPPLICATED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. SUPPLICATING.] [Lat. supplicare, 
supplicatum, from supplex, supplicis, kneeling 
down, hence, humbly begzing or entreating; It. 
supplicare, Pg. supplicar, Sp. suplicar, Pr. suppli- 
car, soplegar, sopleiu, Fr. supplier, O. Fr. soplier, 
sopleier, soploier, souploier. | 
1. To entreat for; to seek by earnest prayer; as, 
to supplicate blessings on Christian efforts to spread 
the gospel. 
2. To address in prayer; as, to supplicate the 
throne of grace. 
i Syn.—To beseech; entreat; beg; petition; implore; 
importune; solicit; crave. See BresHECH, 
Siip’pli-eate, v. i. To petition with earnestness 
and submission; to implore. 
A man can not brook to supplicate or beg. Bacon. 
Stip’pli-ea/ting-ly, adv. In a supplicating man- 
ner; by way of supplication. 
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Stip/pli-ea’/tion, n. [Lat. swpplicatio, Fr. suppli- 
cation, ai supplicacio, Sp. suplicacion, It. suppli- 
cazione, 

1. The act of supplicating; humble and earnest 
prayer in worship. 

2. Humble petition; earnest request; entreaty. 

3. (Rom. Antig.) A religious solemnity observed 
in consequence of some military success, and also, 
in times of distress and danger, to avert the anger 
of the gods. 

Supplications in quill, written requests. [Obs.] Shak. 

Syn.—Entreaty; petition; solicitation; craving. 

Stip’pli-ea/tor, n. One who supplicates. 

Stiip/pli-ea-to-ry,a. [It. supplicatorio.] Contain- 
ing supplication; humble; submissive. 

Sup-pli’er, n. One who supplies. 

Sup-ply’, v.t. [imp.&p.p. SUPPLIED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. SUPPLYING.] [Fr. suppléer, Pr. supplir, Sp. su- 
plir, Pg. supprir, It. supplire, Lat. supplere, from 
sub, under, and plere, to fill. } 

1. To fill up, as any deficiency happens; to fur- 
nish with what is wanted; to afford or furnish a 
sufliciency for; as, to supply the poor with bread and 
clothing; to supply the treasury with money. 

2. To serve instead of; to take the place of. 


Burning ships the banished sun supply. Waller. 
The sun was set, and Vesper, to supply 
His absent beams, had lighted up the sky. Dryden. 
8. To give; to bring or furnish. 
Nearer care supplies ; 
Sighs to my breast, and sorrow to my eyes. Prior. 


Syn.—To furnish; provide; administer; minister; 
contribute; yield; accommodate. 

Sup-ply’,n.; pl. SUP-PLIES’, 1. That which sup- 
plies a want; sufficiency of things for use or want. 

2. Especially, the food, and the like, which meets 
the daily necessities of an army or other large body 
of men; store; —used chiefly in the plural. 

3. An amount of money provided, as by Parlia- 
ment or Congress, to meet the annual national ex- 
penditures ; —used in the plural; as, to vote sup- 
plies. 

Sup-ply’ant, a. Supplying or aiding; auxiliary; 
suppletory. [Obs. and rare.] Shak. 

Sup-ply’ment, n. A supplying or furnishing; sup- 
ply. [Obs. Shak. 

Sup-ply’-valve,n. See RADIOLITE, 

Sup-port’,v.t. [imp.& p. p.SUPPORTED; p. pr. & 
vb, nN. SUPPORTING.} [Fr. supporter, Pr. supportar, 
Sp. suportar, soportar, Pg. supportar, soportar, It. 
sopportare, Lat. supportare, from sub, under, and 
portare, to carry.]} 

1. To bear by being under; to keep from falling; 
to uphold; to sustain, in a literal or physical sense; 
as, a pillar supports a structure; an abutment sup- 
ports an arch; the stem of a tree supports the 
branches, 

2. To endure without being overcome, exhausted, 
or changed in character; to sustain; as, to support 
pain, distress, or misfortunes. 

This fierce demeanor and his insolence 
The patience of a god could not support. Dryden. 

3. To keep from fainting or sinking; to solace 
under afflictive circumstances ; to assist ; to en- 
courage; to defend; as, to support the courage or 
spirits. 

4. To assume and carry successfully, as the part 
of an actor; to represent or act; to sustain; as, to 
support the character of King Lear; to support the 
part assigned. 

5. To furnish with the means of sustenance or 
livelihood; to maintain; as, to support a family; to 
support a son in college; to support the ministers 
of the gospel. 

6. To carry on; to enable to continue; to main- 
tain; as, to support government; to support a war 
or a contest; 40 support an argument or debate. 

7. To verify; to make good; to substantiate; as, 
the testimony is not sufficient to support the 
charges; the evidence will not support the state- 
ments or allegations. 

8. To vindicate; to maintain; to defend success- 
fully; as, to be able to support one’s own cause. 

9. To uphold by aid or countenance; as, to sup- 
port a friend or a party; to support the adminis- 
tration. 

10. To attend as an honorary assistant ; as, a 


chairman supported by a vice-chairman; O’Connell | 


left the prison, supported by his two sons. 

To support arms (Mil.), to hold the musket vertically 
at the left shoulder, supported by having the hammer rest 
on the left forearm, which is passed across the breast. 

Syn 
countenance; patronize; help; back; second; succor; 
relieve; uphold; encourage; favor; nurture; nourish; 
cherish; shield; defend; protect; stay; assist; forward. 

Sup-p6rt’,n. [Fr. support. See supra.] 

1. The act or operation of supporting, upholding, 
or sustaining. 

2. That which upholds, sustains, or keeps from 
falling, as a prop, a pillar, a foundation of any kind. 

3. That which maintains or preserves from being 
overcome, failing, yielding, sinking, giving way, and 
the like; subsistence; maintenance. 

Points of support (Arch.), the collected areas on the 
plan,of the piers, walls, columns, and the like, upon which 
an edifice rests, or by which itis supported. Brande.— 








-— To maintain; endure; verify; substantiate; | 








SUPPOSITITIOUS — 


Right of support (Law), an easement or servitude by 
which the owner of a house has aright to rest his timbers 
on the walls of his neighbor's house. Kent. 

Syn.— Stay; prop; maintenance; subsistence; as- 
sistance; favor; countenance; encouragement; patron- 
age; aid; help; succor; nutriment; sustenance; food. | 


Sup-port’a-ble, a. [Fr. supportable, Sp. soporta- 
ble, It. sopportabile. 

1. Capable of being supported, borne, or sus- 
tained; endurable; tolerable. 

2. Capable of being maintained; as, the cause or 
opinion is supportable. 
Sup-port/a-ble-ness, n. 

portable. 
Sup-port/a-bly, adv. Ina supportable manner. 
Sup-port/ange, n. Maintenance; support. ee 
Sup/por-ta/tion, n._ [It. sopportazione, O. Sp. 
suportacion, Pr, supportacio.] Maintenance; sup- 
ort. _[0bs.] Bacon. 
Sup-port/er, mn. 1. One who, or that which, sup- 
pects, maintains, aids, comforts, defends, and the 

ike. 

The sockets and supporters of flowers are figured. Bacon. 

The saints have a companion and supporter in all their 
miseries, South, 

2. Especially, an adherent; one who takes part; 
as, the supporter of a party or faction. 

: a (Ship-building.) A knee placed under the cat- 
ead. 

4. (Her.) A figure, originally and 
usually of some animal, but also of 
persons, or of other objects, placed 
on either side of the escutcheon, and 
exterior to it. 

5. (Surg.) A broad, elastic or 
cushioned band or truss, for sup- 
porting the abdomen or some other 
part or organ. 

Sup-port/ful,a. Abounding with Supporters. (4.) 
support. [Obs.] 


The state of being sup- 





Sup-porvw/less, a. Having no support. Milton. 
Sup-port/ment,n. Support. [0bs.] Wotton. 
Sup-port/ress, n. A female supporter. [Obs.] 


You are my gracious patroness and supportress. Massinger. 

Sup-p6s’a-ble, a. [From swppose.] Capable of 

being supposed, or imagined to exist; as, that is 
not a supposable case. 

Sup-pods/al, n. [From suppose.] Position without 
proof; the imagining of something to exist; suppo- 
sition. [fare.] 

Interest with a Jew never proceeds but upon supposal, at 
least, of a firm and sufficient bottom. South. 

Sup-poOse/ (sup-poz’),v.t. [imp.& p. p. SUPPOSED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SUPPOSING.] [Fr. supposer, Pr. su- 
pausar, from Lat. sub, under, and pausare, to pause ; 
Pr. supponer, Sp. suponer, Pg. suppor, It. supporre, 
Lat. supponere, suppositum, from sub, under, and 
ponere, to put, to place. } 

1. To represent to one’s self, or state to another, 
not as true or real, but as if so, and with a view to 
some consequence or application which the reality 
would involve or admit of; to imagine or admit to 
exist, for the sake of argument or illustration; to 
assume to be true; as, let us swppose the earth to be 
the center of the system, what would be the conse- 
quence? 


When we have as great assurance that a thing is, as we 
could possibly, supposing it were, we ought not to doubt of its 
existence. Tillotson. 


2. To imagine; to believe; to receive as true. 

Let not my lord suppose that they have slain all the young 
men, the king’s sons; for Amnon only is dead. 2 Sam. xiii. 32. 

3. To require to exist or be true; to imply by the 
laws of thought or of nature; as, the existence of 
things supposes the existence of a cause of the 
things. 

One falsehood always supposes another, and renders all you 
say suspected. emale (Quixote, 

4. To put one thing by fraud in the place of an- 
other. [Obs.] 

Syn.—To imagine; believe; conclude; judge; con- 
sider; view; regard; conjecture; assume. 

Sup-pose’, v. i. To make supposition; to think; 
to believe or imagine. 
Sup-pdse’, n. Supposition; position without proof; 
hypothesis. [Obs. 
Fit to be trusted on a bare suppose 
That she is honest. 
Sup-pos/er, n. One who supposes. ' 
Stip’/po-si/tion (-po-zish/un), n. [Lat. suppositio, 
Fr. supposition, Sp. suposicion, It. supposizione.] 

1. The act of supposing, laying down, imagining, 
or admitting as true or existing, what is known not 
to be true, or what is not proved. 

2. That which is supposed; hypothesis. 

This is only an infallibility upon supposition that if a thing 
be true, it is impossible to be false. Tillotson. 

3. Doubt; uncertainty. 

4, (Mus.) The use of two successive notes of equal 
length, one of which being a discord supposes the 
other aconcord [Rare.] 

Siip’po-si/tion-al, a. Hypothetical. South. 
Sup-pss/iti/tiots (-piz/itish’us), a. [Lat. sup- 
posititins, from supponere, suppositum, to put in 
the place of another, to substitute ; It. swppositizio, 


Dryden. 


Sp. supositicio. See SuprosE.] Put by trick in the. 
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SUPPOSITITIOUSLY 


place orcharacter belonging to another; not genuine; 

spurious; counterfeit; as, a supposititious child; a 

supposititious writing. 

Sup-p5s/iti/tiotis-ly (-tish/us-l¥), adv. In a sup- 
posititious manner; spuriously. 
- Sup-p63/i-ti’tiotis-mess (-tish/us-nes), n. The 
state of being supposititious. 
Sup-p63/i-tive, a. [Fr. suppositif, It. suppositivo.] 

Including or implying supposition; supposed. 
Sup-pds/i-tive,n. A word denoting or implying 

supposition, as if, granting, provided, and the 

ike. Harris. 
Sup-pds/i-tive-ly, adv. With, by, or upon sup- 
position. Hammond. 
Sup-pds/i-to-ry, n. [Fr. suppositoire, Sp. suposi- 
torio, It. suppositorio, Pr. suppositori, L. Lat. sup- 
positorium, from Lat. suppositorius, that is placed 
underneath, from swpponere, suppositum, to put or 
_placeunder. See SupposE.] (Med.) A pill or bolus 
for introduction into the rectum. 
Sup-po3/ure,n. Supposition. [Obs.] Hudibras. 
Sup-press’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. SUPPRESSED (-prést’); 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. SUPPRESSING.] [Lat. swpprimere, 
suppressum, from sub, under, and premere, pressum, 
to press; It. supprimere, Sp. suprimir, Pg. sup- 
primir, Fr. supprimer.] 

1. To overpower and crush; to subdue; to put 
down; to quell; to destroy. 

Every rebellion, when it is suppressed, makes the subject 
weaker, and the government stronger. avies. 

2. To keep in; to restrain from utterance or vent; 
as, to suppress the voice; to suppress sighs. 

3. To retain without disclosure or making public; 
to conceal; not to tell or reveal; as, to suppress 
ene to suppress a letter, pamphlet, or the 

e. 

She suppresses the name, and this keeps him in a pleasing 
suspense, Broome. 

4. To stop; to restrain; to obstruct from dis- 
charges; as, to suppress a diarrhea, a hemorrhage, 
and the like. 

Syn.—To repress; restrain; put down; overthrow; 
overpower; overwhelm; conceal; stifle; stop; smother. 


Sup-préss/i-ble, a. That may be suppressed or 
concealed. 
Sup-prés/sion (-présh/un), n._ [Lat. suppressio, 
Fr. suppression, Sp. supresion, It. suppressione. ] 
1. The act of suppressing, or the state of being 
suppressed; as, the suppression of a riot, insurrec- 
tion, or tumult; the suppression of truth, of reports, 
of evidence, and the like. 
2. The stoppage or obstruction of excretions or 
discharges, or of a cutaneous eruption. 
3. (Gram.) Omission; as, the suppression of a 
word or letter. 
Syn.— Overthrow; destruction; concealment; deten- 
tion; retention; obstruction. 


Sup-préss/ive, a. Tending to suppress; subduing; 
concealing. 

Sup-préss/or, n. [Lat.] One who suppresses; 
one who subdues; one who prevents utterance, dis- 
closure, or communication. 

Stip’pu-rate, v. i. [imp. & p. p. SUPPURATED; 
p-. pr. & vb. n. SUPPURATING.] [Lat. suppurare, 
suppuratum, from sub, under, and pus, puris 
matter; It. suppurwre, Sp. supurar, Fr. suppurer. 
To generate pus; as, a boil or abscess suppurates. 

Siip’pu-rate, v.¢. To cause to generate pus, as 
asore. [Ravre.] Arbuthnot. 

Sip/pu-ra/tion, n. [Lat. suppuratio, Fr. suppu- 
ration, 8p. supuracion, It. pew Eee | 

1. The process of suppurating, or producing pu- 
rulent matter, or of forming pus, as in a wound or 
abscess. 

2. The matter produced by suppuration. 

Stip’pu ra-tive, a. [Fr. suppuratif, Sp. supura- 
tivo, It. suppurativo.] Tending to suppurate; pro- 
moting suppuration. 

Sip’/pu-ra-tive, n. 
motes suppuration. 

Sup’/pu-tate, v.t. [Lat. supputare, supputatum, 
to reckon.] To reckon; to suppute. [0bs.] 

Siip/pu-ti’tion, n. [Lat. supputatio, Fr. suppu- 
tution, Sp. suputacion, It. supputazione. See in- 
fra.) Reckoning; account; computation. [Rare.] 

Sup-ptite’,v.¢. [Fr. supputer, Sp. suputar, It. & 
Lat. supputare, from sub, under, and putare, to 
reckon.] To reckon; to compute. [Obs.] 

Sii’prda. Aprefix, being the Latin preposition supra, 
signifying above, over, or beyond ; — another form of 
super. 

Sii/pra-ax/il-la-ry,a. [Prefixsupraandavillary.] 
(Bot.) Growing above the axil; inserted above the 
axil, as a peduncle.. See SuPRAFOLIACEOUS. 

Si/pra-cil/i-a-ry,qa. [Prefix supraand ciliary; It. 

_ sopracciliare. Cf, SUPERCILIARY.] Situated above 
the eyebrow. Ure. 

Sii/pra-eds/tal, a. [Prefix supra and costal.]} 
(Anat.) Being above or upon the ribs. 

Sii/pra-ere-ta’ceotis (-shtis),a. [Prefix supra and 
ereticeous.] (Geol.) Lying above the chalk; super- 
ceretaceous. 

Sii/pra-de-edm/pound,a. [Prefix supra and de- 
compound.] (Bot.) More than decompound; thrice 
compound, Martyn, 

Sii/pra-e-sdph/a-gal,a. [Prefix supra and esoph- 
agal.) (Anat.) Above the esophagus. 


(Med.) A medicine that pro- 
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Sa/pra-f0/li-a’/ceotis, a. [Prefix supra and folia- 
ceous.] (Bot.) Inserted into the stem above the leaf, 
or petiole, or axil, as a peduncle or flower. 

Sii/pra-lap-sa/ri-an, a. (See infra.) Of, or per- 
taining to, the Supralapsarians, or to their opinions. 

Sii/pralap-siri-an,n. [Fr. supralapsaire, from 
Lat. supra, above, and lapsus, fall. See LAPSE.] 
(Eccl. Hist.) One of that class of Calvinists, who 
believed that God’s decree of election determined 
that man should fall, in order that the opportunity 
might be furnished of securing the redemption ofa 
part of the race, the decree of salvation being con- 
ceived of as formed before or beyond, and not afier 
or following the lapse or fall. 

Sii/pra-lap-si/ri-an-ism, 7. 
Supralapsarians. 

Sii/pra-lap’/sa-ry, a. (Theol.) Supralapsarian. 

Sii/pra-lap/sa-ry,n. (Theol.) A Supralapsarian, 

Sii/pra-li/mar, a. [Pretix supra and lunar.| Very 
lofty; of very great height or elevation; literally, 
beyond the moon. 

Sii/pra-miin/dane, a. [Prefix supra and mun- 
dine.| Being, or situated, above the world or above 
our system. 

Sii/pra-nat/i-ral-ism, n, 
NATURALISM, q. V. 

Sii/pra-nat/i-ral-ist, n. The same as SUPERNAT- 
URALIST, q. V- 

Sii/pra-dérb/it-al, ) a. 

Sii/pra-6rb/it-ar, 
bit of the eye. 

Sii/pra-pro/test, n. [Prefix supra and protest. 
(Mercantile Law.) An acceptance of a bill by a thir 
person, after protest for non-acceptance by the 
drawee. Burrill. 

Sii/pra-ré/nal, a. [Prefix supraand renal.] (Anat.) 
Situated above the kidneys. 

Sii/pra-seap/i-lar, a. [Prefix supra and scap- 

Sii/pra-seap/a-la-ry, ulury.| (Anat.) Being 
above the scapula. 

Sii/pra-spi/nal, a. 
(Anat.) (a.) Above the spine. 
or ridge of the scapula. 

Sii/pra-vis/ion, n. Supervision. “A Be- 
vere suprauvision and animadversion.” Bp. Tuylor. 

Sii/pra-vis/or, n. One who supervises; a super- 
visor. [Obs.] 

Sii/pra-vil’/gar, a. [Prefix supra and vulgar.] 
Being above the vulgar or common people. [fare.] 

Su-prém/a-cy, n. [Fr. suprématie, Sp. suprema- 
cia, It. supremazia. See SuPREME.] The state of 
being supreme, or in the highest station of power; 
higher authority or power ; as, the supremacy of 
the king of Great Britain, or the supremacy of 
Parliament. 

The usurped power of the pope being destroyed, the crown 
was restored to its supremacy over spiritual men and causes. 

Blackstone. 

Oath of supremacy, an oath which acknowledges the 

supremacy of the king in spiritual affairs, and renounces 

or abjures the supremacy of the pope in ecclesiastical or 

temporal affairs. [Zng.] Brande. 


Su-préme’ (92), a. [Lat. supremus, superlative of 
superus, that is above, upper, from super, above; 
Fr. supréme, It. & Sp. supremo.] 

1. Highestin authority ; holding the highest place 
in government or power. 
That is the supreme King of kings. Shak. 


2. Highest, greatest, or most excellent; as, su- 
preme love; supreme glory; supreme degree. 

Each would be supreme within its own sphere, and those 
spheres could not but clash. De (Quincey. 

3. Utmost ; greatest possible;—usually joined 
with words having a bad sense; as, supreme folly 
or baseness, that is, folly or baseness carried to the 
utmost extent. 

4. ( Bot.) Situated at the highest part or point. 

Su-préme/ly, adv. In a supreme manner; in the 
highest degree; to the utmost extent; as, supremely 
blest. 

Sar. A prefix, from the French, contracted from the 
Latin super, supra, and signifying over, above, be- 
yond, upon. 

Su/ra-dan/ni, n. A kind of wood obtained from 
about the Demerara River in South America, much 
used for timbers, rails, naves and fellies of wheels, 
and the like. Simmonds, 

Siir/ad-di/tion (-ad-dish/un), n. [Fr. suraddition. 
See Sur and AppDITION.] Something added or ap- 
pended, astoaname. [Obs.] Shak. 

Sii’ral, a. Fr. & Sp. sural, It. swrale, N. Lat. su- 
ralis, from Lat. sura, the calf of the leg.] (Anat.) 
Being in, or pertaining to, the calf of the leg; as, 
the sural artery. 

Sur/ance (shur/-), n. Assurance. [Obs.] Shak. 

S@vr’base, n. [Prefix sur and base.] (Arch.) A 
cornice or series of moldings on the top of the base 
of a pedestal, podium, &c. 

Sfr’based (sfir/bist), a. (Arch.) Having a sur- 
base, or molding above the base. 

Sur-baise/ment, n. (dArch.) The trait of any 
arch or vault which describes a portion of an el- 
lipse. Elmes. 

Sur-bate’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SURBATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. SURBATING.] [Fr. solbattre, p. p. solbatu, 
from sole, Lat. sole, a sole, and batire, to beat; Fr. 
solbature, O. Fr. surbatture, a surbating. ] 


The doctrine of the 


The same as SUPER- 


[Prefix supra and orbit.] 
(Anat.) Being above the or- 


[Prefix supra and spinal.] 
(b.) Above the spine 


Dana. 
[ Obs.] 








SURE 


1. To bruise or batt x, as the feet by travel. 
or ‘* Lest they shou ld surbate sore their tender 
eet.” Spenser. 
Chalky land surbates nd spoils oxen’s feet. Mortimer. 
2. To harass; to fati sue. 
Sur-bat/er,n. One wl 0 surbates, or bruises. [Obs.] 
Sur-béat’, v.¢. Therame as SurBATE. [0bs.] 
Sur-bed’, v.t. [imp. % p.p. SURBEDDED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. SURBEDDING | [Prefix swr and bed.] To 
set edgewise, as a st ne; that is, in a position dif- 
ferent from that which it had in the quarry. 
Sur-bét/, v.t. The same as SurBate. [Obs.] 
Sur-céase’, v.i. [See infra.] To cease; to stop; 
to be at an end; to leave off; to refrain finally. 
[ Obs.] 
So prayed he, whilst an angel’s voice from high 


Bade him surcease to importune the sky. Harte. 


Sur-céase/, v. ¢. [Fr. surscoir, p. p. sursis, to pause, 
leave off, supersede, from sw, over, and seoir, to 
sit, from Lat. sedere; not from swr and cease, or Fr. 
sur and cesser. See SUPERSEDE.] To stop; to 
cause to cease. [Obs.] 

The nations, overawed, surceased the fight. Dryden. 


Sur-céase’,n. Cessation; stop. [Obs. or rare.] 


It is no more than time that there were an end and surcease 
made of this immodest and deformed manner of wane 
acon. 


Sur-céase/ance, n. Surcease. [Obs.] 
Sur-chirge’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. SURCHARGED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. SURCHARGING.] [Fr. surcharger. See 
Sur and CHARGE. | 
1. To overload; to overburden; as, to surcharge 
a beast or a ship; to surcharge a cannon, 
Your head reclined, as hiding grief from view, 
Droops like a rose surcharged with morning dew. Dryden. 
2. (Law.) (a.) To overstock; especially, to put 
more cattle into, as a common, than the person has 
a right to do, or more than the herbage will sustain. 
Blackstone. (b.) (Equity.) To show an omission in 
(as in an account) for which credit ought to have 
been given. Story. Daniell. 
Sur-chirge’, n. [Fr. surcharge. See supra.] 
1. An excessive load or burden; a load greater 
than can be well borne. 
A numerous nobility causeth poverty and inconvenience in 
a state, for it is surcharge of expense. acon. 
2. (Law.) (a.) The putting, by a commoner, of 
more beasts on the common than he has a right to. 
(b.) (Equity.) The showing, as an omission in an 
account for which credit ought to have been given. 


Burrill. 

Sur-chiir/Ser, n. One who surcharges, overloads, 
or overstocks. 

Sfir/¢in-gle (-sing-gl) (Synop., § 130), m. [Prefix 


sur and cingle; O. Eng. sursengle, O. Fr. sur- 
sangle.} 

1. A belt, band, or girth, which passes over a sad- 
/ or over any thing laid on a horse’s back, to bind 
it fast. 

2. (Eccl.) The girdle of a cassock, by which it is 
fastened round the waist. 

Sayr’cin gled,a. Bound with a surcingle; girt. 

Sar’ele (sQr’kl),n. [Lat. swrculus, It. sorcolo, sur- 
colo, surculo, Sp. surculo.]. A little shoot; a twig; 
asucker. [Obs.] Browne. 

Sfiv/edat, n. [Prefix sur and coat; O. Fr. surcot, 
sorcot.]} 

1. A short coat worn over the other garments; 
especially, the long and flowing drapery of knights, 
anterior to the introduction of plate armor, and 
which was frequently emblazoned with the arms of 
a family; a tabard. fairholt, 

2. A short robe worn by females, at the close of 
the eleventh century, over the tunic, and terminat- 
ing a little below the knee. Fairholt. 

Sar’erew (sfir/kry), n. [Prefix swrand crew.] Ad- 
ditional crew or collection. [Obs.] Wotton. 
Sfir/eu-late, v.¢. [Lat. surculare, surculatum, to 
clear of shoots and sprouts, to prune, from surcu- 
lus, a shoot, sprout. See SurcLEe.] ‘To prune. 
Obs.) Cockeram. 
Stir/eu-la’tion, m. The act of pruning. [0bs.] 


| Stir’eu-ldse/ (125), a. (Bot.) Producing suckers, or 


shoots resembling them, Gray. 

Sard, a. [Lat. surdus, Pg. surdo, Sp. & It. sordo, 
Pr. sord, sort, O. Fr. sort, N. Fr. sourd.] 

1. Not having the sense of hearing; deaf. [Obs.] 

2. Unheard. [Obs.] ‘Surd modes of articula- 
tion.” Kenrick. 

3. (Math.) Involving surds; not capable of being 
expressed in rational numbers; surdal; radical; 
as,-a surd expression or quantity; a swrd number. 

4.(Pron.) Uttered with simple breath ; not sonant; 
unintonated; toneless; atonic; aspirate; devoid of 
proper yocality ;— said of articulate sounds, or al- 
phabetic letters, as s, f, p, compared with z, v, b, 
which are sonant, or intonated, or vocal. 

Sfird, nn. (Mith.) <A quantity which can not be ex- 
pressed by rational numbers: thus, the square root 
of 2is a surd. 

Sard/al,a. (Muath.) The same as SurD, 3. 

Sard/i-my, mn. A sardine. [Obs. and rare.) “A 
pilcher, signior, a surdiny.” Beau. § Fl. 

Sard/ity, n. [Lat. surditas, Fr. surdité, It. sordi- 
tu, Sp. sordedid: . sordera, Pr. sordiera. 
See supra.] Deafness. [Obs.] 

Sure (shyr), a. [compar. SURER; superl. 8UREST.] 
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SURE 


[Fr. str, O. Fr. seiir, segur, Pr. segur. See SE- 
CURE. ] 

1. Certainly knowing and believing; confident 
beyond doubt; implicitly trusting; unquestioning ; 
positive, 


We are sure that the judgment of God is according to truth, 
against them which commit such things. Rom. ii. 2. 
I'm sure care’s an enemy of life. Shak. 


2. Certain to find or retain; as, to be sure of 
game; to be swre of success; to be swe of life or 
health. 

3. Fit or worthy to be depended on; certain not 
to fail or disappoint expectation; unfailing; strong; 
permanent; enduring. ‘‘ Which put in good sure 
leather sacks.” Chapman. 

The Lord will make my lord a sure house. 1 Sam. xxv. 28. 

The testimony of the Lord is sure. Pan xix. 


4. Betrothed; engaged to marry. [0bs.] 
The king was swre to Dame Elizabeth Lucy, and her hus- 
band before God. Str 1. More. 
I presumed (for so your words did intimate to me) that you 
had been sure, as fast as faith could bind you, man and ire. 
To be sure, or be sure, certainly; without doubt; as, 
Shall you go? Tobe sureI shall. — To make sure. (a.) To 
make certain; to secure so that there can be no failure 
of the purpose or object. ‘\Make sure of Cato.” Addison. 
“« A peace can not fail, provided we make swre of Spain.” 
Sir W. Temple. (6.) To betroth. 
She that’s made sure to him she loves not well. Cotgrave. 
Syn. — Certain; unfailing; infallible; safe; firm; per- 
manent; steady; stable; strong; secure; indisputable; 
confident; positive. 
Sure (shur), adv. 
less; surely. 
Tis pleasant, swre, to see one’s name in print. Byron. 
Sure/-foot/ed, a. [From sure and foot.] Not liable 
to stumble or fall; as, a swre-footed horse. 
Sure/ly, adv. 1. Inasure or certain manner; cer- 
tainly; infallibly; undoubtedly. 


In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt swely die. 
Gen. ii. 17. 


He that created something out of nothing, swrely can raise 
great things out of small. South. 


2. Without danger of falling; firmly; steadily. 


Certainly ; without doubt; doubt- 


He that walketh uprightly walketh surely. Prov. x. 9. 
Sure’/ment (shur/-),”. A making sure; surety. 
Obs. and rare. | Chaucer. 


Sure/mess (shur/-), m. The state of being sure; 
certainty. [Rare.| 
For more sureness he repeats it. Woodward. 
Sures’/by, 7. [Formed like rudesby. See RupDEs- 
By.] One to be sure of or relied on. [0bs.] 
There is one which is suresby, as they say, to serve, if an. 
thing will serve. Bradford. 
Sure’ti-ship, n. Suretyship. See SuRETYSHIP. 
He that hateth suretiship is sure. Prov. xi. 15. 
Sure/ty (shur’ty), n. [Fr. s@reté, O. Fr. seiirté, 
seiirteit, segurtet. See SuRE.] 
1. The state of being sure; certainty; security. 
Know of a surety, that thy seed shall bea stranger in a land 
that is not theirs. nm. xv. 13. 
Yet for the more surety they looked round about. Sidney. 
2. That which makes sure; that which confirms; 
ground of confidence or security. 
We our state 
Tiold, as you yours, while our obedience holds; 
On other surety none. Hilton. 
3. Security against loss or damage; security for 
payment. 
There remains unpaid 
A hundred thousand more, in surety of the which 


One part of Aquitain is bound to us. e Shak. 
4. (Law.) One who is bound with and for an- 
other, who is primarily liable, and who is called the 
principal; one who engages to answer for another’s 
appearance in court, or for his payment of a debt, 
or for the performance of some act; a bondsman; 
a bail, 
He that is swrety for a stranger shall smart for it. 
5. Hence, a substitute; a hostage. 


Prov. xi. 15. 


6. Evidence; ratification; confirmation. [OQbs.] 
She called the saints to surety, 
That she would never put it from her finger, 
Unless she gave it to yourself. Shak. 
Sure/ty (shyr/ty), v.t. To act as surety for; to pro- 
vide surety or security for. [Obs.] Shak. 


Sure/ty-ship (shyr’ty-), n. [From surety.] The 
state of being surety; the obligation of a person to 
answer for the debt, default, or miscarriage of an- 
other. Bouvier. 

Sarf,n. [Cf.O. Fr. surflot, the rising of billow upon 
billow, or the interchanged swelling of several 
waves, and Proy. Ger. surjen, siirfen, to suck in, to 
drink down, to swallow. ] 

1. The swell of the sea which breaks upon the 
shore, or upon sand-banks or rocks. 

2. (Agric.) The bottom or conduit of a drain. 

Prov. Eng.) 

Str/fage,n. [Fr. surface. See SupERFicigs, and 
Sur and FAcs.] 

1. The exterior part of any thing that has length 
and breadth; one of the limits that bound a solid; 
superficies; outside; as, the surface of the earth; 
the surface of a diamond; the surface of the body; 
a spherical surface. 

2. ence, outward or external appearance. ‘‘ Vain 
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and weak understandings, which penetrate no deep- 
er than the surface.” Knox. 

3. (Geom.) A magnitude that has length and 
breadth without thickness; superficies. 

4. (Fort.) That part of the side which is termi- 
nated by the flank prolonged, and the angle of the 
nearest bastion. Stocqueler. 

Surface condensation. See CONDENSATION. — Surface 
condenser. See CONDENSER. 

Sfir/fage, v.t. 1. To give a surface to; especially, 
to cause to have a smooth or plain surface ; to make 
smooth or plain. 

2. To work over the surface or soil of, as ground, 
in hunting for gold. 

Sfir/fa-cer, n. A form of machine for planing 
wood. 

Sfirf’/-b6dat, n. A boat capable of passing easily 
and safely through heavy surf. It is made buoyant, 
so as to float even if filled with water, and also 
strong, to resist the shock of striking the beach, &c. 

Sarf/-diick, n. 
(Ornith.) A 
species of duck 
which is often 
found in the 
surf; Oidemia 
(or Anas) per- 
spicillata ; — 
called also sunf- 
scoter. Yarrell. 

Sfir/feit, v. 7. 
[imp. & p. p. 
SURFEITED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. SURFEITING.] [From the noun.] 

1. To feed so as to oppress the stomach and de- 
range the functions of the system; to overfeed, and 
produce sickness or uneasiness. 

2. To fill to satiety and disgust; to cloy; as, he 
surfeits us with his eulogies. 

Sfir/feit, v.i. To be fed, or to feast, till the system 
is oppressed, and sickness or uneasiness ensues. 

They are as sick that surfeit with too much as they that 
starve with nothing. Shak. 

Sfir/feiIt, n. [O. Fr. surfait, sorfait, excess, arro- 
gance, crime, from surfaire, sorfaire, to augment, 
exaggerate, from swr, over, and faire, to make, do, 
Lat. facere; It. sopraffare, to overdo, overcharge; 
Pr. sobrefait, excess.] 

1, Excess in eating and drinking. 

Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit made. Shak. 


2. Fullness and oppression of the system, occa- 
sioned by excessive eating and drinking. 
3. Hence, disgust caused by excess; satiety. 


Matter and argument have been supplied abundantly, and 
even to surfeit, on the excellency of our own government. 


Burke. 

Sfair/feit-er,. One who surfeits or riots; a glutton. 

Sair/feit-wa/ter, n. Water for the cure of surfeits. 

Obs. and rare. | Locke. 

Stir/fel,)v.¢. To wash, as the face, &c., with a 

Sar’fle, cosmetic water, said by some to be pre- 
pared from sulphur. [Obs.] 

She shall no oftener powder her hair, swz/le her cheeks, ... 
but she shall as often gaze on my picture. Ford. 

Sfir/foot, a. Tired or sore of foot from travel; 
surbated. [Obs.] Nares, 

Sarf’/y, a. Consisting of, abounding in, or resem- 
bling, surf, 

Scarce had they cleared the surfy waves 
That foam around those frightful caves. 7. Moore. 

Sfirge,n. [O.Fr. surgeon, sourgeon, fountain, from 
Lat. surgere, to rise, Fr. sowrdre, to spring up, of 
water. See Source. ] 

1. A large wave or billow; a great, rolling swell 
of water. 
He flies aloft, and, with impetuous roar, 
Pursues the foaming surges to the shore. Dryden. 
2. (Ship-building.) The tapered part in front of 
the whelps, between the chocks of a capstan, on 
which the messenger may surge. 

Sfiirge, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SURGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SURGING.] (Naut.) To let go, as a portion of arope, 
suddenly; or to render, as a rope, round a pin or 
kevel; as, to surge a hawser or messenger. Zotten. 

Sfiirge,v.2z. 1. To swell; to rise high and roll, as 
waves. 

The surging waters like a mountain rise. Spenser. 
2. (Naut.) To slip back; as, the cable surges. 

Sairge’/ful,a. Aboundinginsurges; surgy. ‘The 
surgeful tides.” Drayton. 

Sarége/less, a. Free from surges; smooth; calm. 

Sfir/geon (sfir/jun), nm. [0O. Eng. surgian, O. Fr. 
surgien, contracted from chirurgien. See CHIRUR- 
GEON.] One whose profession or occupation is to 
cure diseases or injuries of the body by manual 
operation; sometimes, one whose occupation is to 
cure external diseases, whether by manual opera- 
tion, or by medicines externally or internally. 

Surgeon-apothecary, one who unites the practice of 
surgery with that of the apothecary. Dwnglison.— Sur- 
geon-dentist, a dental surgeon; a dentist. 


Sfir/Seon-cy, n. The office or employment of a 
surgeon in the nayal or military service. 
Sfir’/Seon-ry,n. Surgery. [Obs.] 
Sair’/ger-y,n. [Contracted from O. Eng. surgeonry.] 
1. The art of healing by manual operation: that 
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Surf-duck (Oidemia perspicillata). 











SURNAME 


branch of medical science which treats of mantial 
operations for the healing of diseases or injuries of 
the body ; sometimes, that branch of medical science 
which has for its principal object the cure of exter- 
nal injuries. E 

2. A place where surgical operations are per- 
formed, or medicines prepared. 

Sfir/Sie-al,a. Of, or pertaining to, surgeons or sur- 
gery; done by means of surgery. ‘ 

Sair/gy, a. Rising in surges or billows; full of 
surges; resembling surges in motion or appearance. 
«The surgy main.” Pope. 

Sii/ri-eate,n. [Fr. surikate, the indigenous name. ] 
(Zo6l.) A carnivorous African quadruped, allied to 
the ichneumon, but having long, flat feet, for dig- 
ging; Ryzena Capensis. It is somewhat smaller 
than the domestic cat. 

Sfir/in-ténd/ant, n. 
rare. 


A superintendent. [Very 
C. Richardson. 
Sar/li-ly, adv. [From surly.] In asurly manner. 
Sfir/li-mess, n. State of being surly; gloomy mo- 
poseneses crabbed ill nature; as, the swrliness of a 
og. 
Sfir/ling,n. A sour, morose fellow. [Obs.] Camden. 
Sfir/loin, n. [Fr. surlonge, from sur, upon, and 
longe, loin.] A loin of beef, or the upper part of the 
loin. See SrrxLorn, the more usual, but not the 
preferable orthography. 
Stir/ly, a. [compar. SURLIER}; superl. SURLIEST. ] 
[From sour. Ct. Ger. stiuerlich, a little sour, sour- 


ish. ] 
1. Gloomily morose; ill-natured, abrupt, and 
rude; severe; stern; sour; crabbed; snarling; 


rough; cross and rude; as, a surly groom; a surly 


dog. ‘ That surly spirit, melancholy.” Shak. 
2. Rough; dark; tempestuous. ‘“ Now softened 
into joy the surly storm.” Thomson. 


Sfir/mark, n. (Ship-building.) One of the sta- 
tions of the rib-bands and harpings, which are 
marked on the timbers. Craig. 

Sur-mis/al,. Surmise. [Obs.] Milton. 

Sur-mise’/, v. t. Cine & p. p. SURMISED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. SURMISING.] [From the noun; O. Eng. sur- 
mit. See infra.] To imagine without certain knowl- 
edge; to infer or suppose. 


It wafted nearer yet, and then she knew 
That what before she but surmised was true. 


This change was not wrought b: 
tion of the earth, as was surmised 
by dissolving it. Woodward. 

Sur-mise’, n. [O. Fr. surmise, accusation, from 
surmetire, p. p. surmis, to impose, accuse, from swr, 
over, upon, and mettre, to put, set; Norm. Fr. sw7- 
mitter, p. p. surmys, to accuse, suggest, surmise. ] 
The thought or imagination that something may be, 
on feeble or scanty evidence; suspicion; as, the 
surmises of jealousy or of envy. 

We double honor gain 
From his surmise proved false. Milton. 


No man ought to be charged with principles he disowns. 
unless his practices contradict his professions; not upon small 
surmises. - Swift. 


Syn. — Conjecture; supposition; suspicion; doubt. 


Sur-mis/er, m. One who surmises. - 

Sur-mount’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. SURMOUNTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nm. SURMOUNTING.] [Fr. surmonter, 
from swr, over, and monter, to mount; Pr. sobre- 
montar, It. sormontare.} 

1. To rise above, or higher than. 

The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, surmount all 
winds and clouds. Raleigh. 

2. To conquer; to overcome; as, to swrmount 
difficulties or obstacles. 

3. To surpass; to exceed. 

What surmounts the reach 
Of human sense. Milton. 

Syn.—To conquer ; overcome ; surpass ; exceed ; 
vanquish; subdue. 

Sur-mount/a-ble, a. [Fr. surmontable, Pr. sobre- 
montable.] Capable of being surmounted or over- 
come; superable. 

Sur-mount/a-ble-ness,n. The state of being sur- 
mountable. 

Sur-mount/ed,a. 1. (Arch.) Ris- 
ing higher than a semicircle, as an 
arch or dome. 

2. (Her.) Having one figure laid 
over another; placed over or upon, 
as one tincture upon another. 

Sur-mount/er, n. One who, or 
that which, surmounts. 

Sur-mtiVlet, n.  [Fr. surmulet, 
from saur, saure, brownish yellow, red, and mulet, 
amullet. See SorREL.] (Jchth.) A fish of the ge- 
nus Mullus (M. barbatus), allied to the perch; — 
called also red mullet. 

Sfiir’mu-lét, n. [Fr. surmulot, from saur, saure, 
yellowish brown, red, and mulot, a field or wood 
mouse.] (Zodl.) The brown or Norway rat. 

Sfir/naime, n. [Prefix swr and name; Fr. surnom, 
Pr. sobrenom, Pg. sobrenome, Sp. sobrenombre, It. 
soprannome, Cf. SIRNAME.] [Sometimes written 
sirname. | 

1. A name or appellation added to, or over and 
above, the baptismal or Christian name, and which 
becomes a family name. 

(= Surnames originally designated occupation, es- 
tate, place of residence, or some particular thing or event 


Dryden. 
altering the form or posi- 
y avery learned man, but 
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SURNAME 


that related to the person; thus, Edmund Jronsides ; Rob- 
ert Smith, or the smith; William Zurner. 

2. An appellation added to the original name. 
“My surname Coriolanus.” Shak. 

(t@ Formerly this word was sometimes written s?7- 
name, as if it signified sirename, or the name derived 
from one’s father; but the original and true orthography 
is surname. 


Sur-name’/,v.t. [imp. & p. p. SURNAMED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. SURNAMING.] [See supra; Fr. surnommer, 
It. soprannomare, soprannominare.] To name or 
call by an appellation added to the original name; 
to give a surname to. 


Another shall subscribe with his hand unto the Lord, and 
surname himself by the name of Israel. Is. xliv. 5. 


And Simon he surnamed Peter. Mark iii. 16, 


Sur-nédm/i-nal,a. Of, or pertaining to, asurname. 

Sur-dx/ide, n. (Fr. swroxyde. See Sur and OXIDE. ] 
(Chem.) An oxide containing a greater number of 
equivalents of oxygen than of the base with which 
it is combined, or more than enough to satisfy the 
affinities of the base. [Obs.] 

Sur-6dx/id-ate, v. t. (Chem.) To combine with 
oxygen so as to form a suroxide. [Obs.] 

Sur-pass’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SURPASSED (sur-past/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. SURPASSING.] [Fr. surpasser, from 
sur, over, and passer, to pass.] To go beyond in 
any thing good or bad; to exceed; to excel, 

This would surpass common revenge. 
Syn.— To exceed; excel; outdo; outstrip. 

Sur-pass’/a-ble, a. Capable of being surpassed. 

Sur-pass/img, p. a. Excellent in an eminent de- 
gree; exceeding others, ‘‘ With surpassing glory 


Milton. 


crowned.” Milton. 
Sur-pass/ing-ly, adv. In a surpassing manner or 
degree. 


Sur-pass/ing-ness,n. The state of surpassing. 
Sar’/phul, v. ¢. 
muddy inside, though a surphiled face.’ 
Sar’plice, n. [Fr. surplis, O. Fr. 
surpeliz, Pr. sobrepelitz, Sp. & Pg. 
sobrepelliz, L. Lat. superpellicium, 
from super, over, and pellicitum, 
pelliceum, a robe of fur. See PE- 
LISSE.] (Zccl.) A white garment 
worn over another dress by the cler- 
gy of the Roman Catholic, Episco- 
palian, and certain other churches in 
some of their ministrations. 
Siir’pliced (sfir’plist), a. Wearing 
a surplice. 
Stfir’plice-fees, 7. pl. (Zccl.) Fees 
paid to the English clergy for occa- 
sional duties. 2 
Sar’plus,n. [Fr. surplus, from sur, 
Lat. super, over, and Fr. & Lat. 
plus, more. Cf. SUPERPLUS.] 
1. That which remains when use is satisfied; ex- 
cess beyond what is prescribed or wanted; over- 
lus. 
P 2. (Zaw.) The residuum of an estate after certain 
deductions are made. 
Sfir’/plus-age,n. [See supra, and cf. SUPERPLUS- 
AGE. 
1. Surplus; excess ; as, surplusage of grain or 
goods beyond what is wanted. 
2. (Law.) Matter in pleading not necessary or 
relevant to the case, and which may be rejected. 
3. (Accounts.) A greater disbursement than the 
charge of the accountant amounts to. 
Sur-pris/al,n. [See SurPRISsE.] The act of sur- 
prising, or coming upon suddenly and unexpected- 
ly; or the state of being surprised. ‘‘ How to se- 
cure the lady from swrprisal.” Milton, 
Because death is uncertain, let us prevent its surprisal. 
Barrow. 
Sur-prise’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SURPRISED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. SURPRISING.] [From the noun; Fr. swr- 
prendre, p. p. surpris, Pr. surprendre, sorprendre, 
sobreprendre, Pg. surprender, Sp. sorprender, It. 
sorprendere, soprapprendere, from Lat. super, su- 
pra, over, and prendere, prehendere, to take. ] 
1. To come or fall upon suddenly and unexpect- 
edly; to take unawares. 
The castle of Macduff I will surprise. 
Who can speak 
The mingled passions that surprised his heart? Thomson. 
2. To hold possession of; to hold. [Obs. and 
rare.) 


The same as SURFEL. Pa ees 
arston. 


Surplice. 


Shak. 


Not with me, 
That in my hands surprise the sovereignty. Webster. 
8. To strike with wonder or astonishment by 
something sudden, unexpected, or remarkable, 
either in conduct or language, or by the appear- 
ance of something unusual. 
Iam surprised with an uncouth fear. Shak. 
4. To throw the mind of into disorder by some- 
thing suddenly presented to the view or to the 
mind; to confuse. 
Up he starts, discovered and surprised. Milton. 
Sur-prise’,n. [Fr. surprise, from surprendre, sur- 
pris; It. & Sp. sorpresa. See supra. | 
1. The act of coming upon unawares, or of taking 
suddenly and without preparation; as, the fort was 
taken by surprise. ’ : 
2. (Law.) The state of being surprised, or taken 
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unexpectedly ; —sometimes used, in a loose sense, 
to denote fraud, or something presumptive of, and 
ne to, fraud. Story. Burrill. 
. An emotion excited by something happening 
suddenly and unexpectedly, as something novel told 
or presented to view; a moderate degree of sudden 
wonder and astonishment. 
4, A dish with nothing init. [0bs.] King. 
Surprise party, a party of persons who assemble by 
‘agreement, and without invitation, at the house of a com- 
mon friend. [U. S.] Bartlett. 
Syn.— Wonder; astonishment; amazement. 


Sur-pris/er,. One who surprises. 

Sur-pris/ing, p. a. Exciting surprise; extraordi- 
nary; of a nature to excite wonder and astonish= 
ment; as, surprising bravery; surprising patience ; 
a surprising escape from danger. 


Syn.— Wonderful; extraordinary; unexpected; as- 
tonishing. 


Sur-pris/ing-ly, adv. In a surprising manner or 
degree. 
Sur-pris/ing-ness, 7. 


ing. 
Sftir/que-doits, 
Sfair/que-drois, |“ [Obs.] 

Remember the confuting champion more surquedrous than 

Anaxius, James II. of Scotland. 
Sfir/que-dry, n. [O. Fr. surcuider, to presume, 
from swr, over, and cuider, cuidier, to think, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. cuidar, O. It. coitare, from Lat. cogitare, 
to think ; It. sorquidare, O. Fr. surcuidance, pre- 
sumption; It. sorguwidanza. See CoGITATE.] Over- 
weening pride; arrogance; outrecuidance, [Obs.] 
Then pay you the price of your surquedry. Spenser. 
Stir/re-biit, v. 7. [Prefix sur and rebut.] (Law.) 
To reply, as a plaintiff to a defendant’s rebutter. 
Stir/re-bit/ter, n. (Law.) The plaintiff’s reply in 
matters of fact to a defendant’s rebutter. 
Stir/rejoin’,v.i, [Prefix sur and rejoin.| (Law.) 
To reply, as a plaintiff to a defendant’s rejoinder. 
Str’/re-join’der,n. (Law.) The answer of a plain- 
tiff in matters of fact to a defendant’s rejoinder. 
Sur-ré/nal, a. [Prefix sur and renal.] (Anat.) 
Lying above the kidney. Dunglison. 
Sur-rén/der, v. t. [imp. & p. p. SURRENDERED; 
p. pr. & vb. n, SURRENDERING.] [O. Fr. swrren- 
der, to deliver; from sur, over, and rendre, to ren- 
der, q. v.] 

1. To yield to the power of another; to give or 
deliver up possession of upon compulsion or de- 
mand; as, to surrender one’s person to an enemy, 
or to commissioners of bankruptcy; to surrender a 
fort or a ship. 

2. To yield to the possession of another; to give 


The state of being surpris- 


Proud; arrogant, 





up; toresign; as, to surrender a right or privilege ; 
to surrender the breath. 

3. (Law.) To yield; to render or deliver up; to 
give up, as a principal by his bail, a fugitive from 
justice by a foreign state, a particular estate by the 
tenant thereof to him in remainder or reversion. 

4. To yield to any influence, passion, or power; 
—used reflexively; as, to surrender one’s self to 
grief, 10 despair, to indolence, or to sleep. 

Sur-rén/der, v. i. To give up one’s self into the 
power of another; to yield; as, the enemy, seeing 
no way of escape, surrendered at the first summons. 

Sur-rén/der, n. 1. The act of surrendering; the 
act of yielding or resigning one’s person, or the 
possession of something, into the power of another ; 
as, the surrender of a castle to an enemy; the sur- 
render of a right. 

That he may secure some liberty, he makes a surrender in 
trust of the whole of it. Burke. 

2. (Law.) (a.) The yielding of a particular es- 
tate to him who has an immediate estate in remain- 
der or reversion. (b.) The giving up of a principal 
into lawful custody by his bail. (c.) The delivery 
up of fugitives from justice by a foreign state. See 
EXTRADITION. Bowier. Burrill. Wharton. 

Sur-rén/der-ee’, n. (Law.) The person to whom 
a surrender is made. 

Sur-rén/der-or (127), . (Law.) One who makes 
a surrender. Bouvier. 

Sur-rén/dry, n. Thesame asSURRENDER. [Obs.] 

Sur-rép/tion, n. [Lat. swrreptio, or subreptio. See 
SUBREPTION. ] 

1. The act or process of getting ina surreptitious 
manner, or by craft or stealth. 

Fame by surreption got 
May stead us for the time, but lasteth not. B. Jonson. 

2. A coming unperceived; a stealing upon insen- 
sibly; stealth. [fare.] Hammond, 

Stir/rep-ti’tiotis (-tish/us), a. [Lat. suwrreptitius, 





or subreptitius. See SuBREPTITIOUS.] Done by 
stealth, or without proper authority; made or in- 
troduced fraudulently; as, a swrreptitiows passage 
in a manuscript. 

Siir/rep-ti/tiotis-ly (-tish/us-l¥), adv. In a sur- 
reptitious manner; by stealth; without authority; 


fraudulently. 
Siir/ro-gate, n. [Lat. suwrrogatus, p. p. of surro- 
gare. See infra. 


1. A deputy; a delegate; a substitute. 

2. The deputy of an ecclesiastical judge, most 
commonly of a bishop or his chancellor. [£ng.] 

3. In some of the States of the Union, an officer 
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. who presides over the , robate of wills and testa- 
ments, and the settlemen:; of estates. 

Stir/ro-gate, v. t. [Lat. surrogare, or subrogare. 
See SuBROGATE.] ‘To put in the place of another. 
aes.) More. 

Sur/ro-gate-ship, n. The office of a surrogate. 

Siir/ro-ga/tion, n. See supra and SuBROGA- 
TION.] The act of substituting one person in the 
place of another. [Rare.] Killingbeck. 

Sur-round’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. SURROUNDED; p. 
pr. & vb. n, SURROUNDING.] [Prefix swr and round.] 

1. To inclose on all sides; to encompass; to en- 
viron; as, to surround a city. 

2. To lie or be on all sides of; as, a wall or ditch 
surrounds the city. 

3. To pass around; to travel about; to cireum- 
navigate; as, to surround the globe. [Obs.] 

4. (Mil.) Toinclose, as a body of troops, between 
hostile forces, so as to cut off means of communica- 
tion or retreat; to invest, as a city. 

Syn.—To encompass; encircle; environ; invest; hem 
in; fence about. 

Sur-round’, n. A method of hunting some ani- 
mals, as the buffalo, by surrounding a herd of them, 
and driving them over a precipice, or into a ravine, 
or other place from which they can not escape. 

S. F. Baird, 

Sur-round/ing, n. 1. An encompassing. 

2. (pl.) The things which surround; external or 
attending circumstances. [J?ecent.] 

Did the sensitive, shy genius feel that in the production 
dated from each scene there would be some trace of what 
Yankees call the surroundings amid which it was produced? 

A. K. H. Boyd. 

Sur-sdVid, n. [Fr. sursolide. See Sur and Souip.] 
(Math.) The fifth pgwer of a number; as, @ is the 
sursolid of a, or 32 that of 2. Math. Dict. 

Sur-sélid, a. [Fr. sursolide. See supra.] Of, 
pertaining to, or involving, the fifth power. 

Sursolid problem (Math.), a problem which can not be 
resolved but by curves of a higher kind than the conic 
sections. 


Sur-tout/ (-tdot/), n. [Fr. surtout, from sur, over, 
and towt, all.] A man’s coat worn over his other 
garments ; an overcoat, especially when long and 
fitting closely. 

Sfir/tur-brand, nn. ([Icel. swrtarbrandr, from 
svartr, black, and brandr, a firebrand; Dan. sorte- 
brand.] Fibrous brown coal or bituminous wood; 
—so called in Iceland. Ure, 

Sur-veil/lange (sur-val/yans) (Synop., § 180), n. 
[Fr., from swrveiller, to watch over, from swr, over, 
and veiller, Lat. vigilare, to watch.] Watch; in- 
spection. 

Sur-veil/lanmt (sur-val/yant), n.; pl. SUR-VEIL/- 
LANTS (sur-val/yants). Fr., from swurveiller, to 
watch over.] [See supra.] One who watches over 
another; an overseer; aspy. 

(> In the following passage, the word is erroneously 
used to signify the person watched over, thus giving it a 
passive sense: ‘‘ John Walker. . . occupied the post of a 
spy upon their aberrations. . . . Of course it was for the 
interests of the survetllants to throw discredit upon all 
Jack’s reports.” Jon Bee (i. e., John Badcock). 

Sur-véne’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SURVENED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SURVENING.] [Fr. survenir. See SUPER- 
VENE.] To supervene upon; to come as an addi- 
tionto. [Obs.] ‘‘A suppuration that swrvenes leth- 
argies.” Harvey. 

Sfir/ve-niie, n. [See supra.] A sudden or unex- 
pected coming or steppingin. [Obs.] NN. Bacon, 

Sur-vey’ (sur-va/, 115), v. ¢. imp. & p. p. SUR- 
VEYED; p. pr. & vb. n. SURVEYING.] [O. Fr. swr- 
veoir, surveeir, surveer, sorvoir, from swr, sor, over, 
and veoir, veeir, veer, voir, Lat. videre, to see.] 

1. To inspect or take a view of; to view with at- 
tention, as from a high place; as, to stand on a hill, 
and swrvey the surrounding country. 

2. To view with a scrutinizing eye; to examine, 

With such altered looks, 
All pale and speechless, he surveyed me round. Dryden, 

3. To examine with reference to condition, situa- 
tion, and value; to examine and ascertain the state 
of; as, to survey a building to determine its value 
and exposure to loss by fire. 

4. To determine the form, extent, position, &c., 
of, as a tract of land, a coast, harbor, or the like, by 
means of linear and angular measurements, and 
the application of the principles of geometry and 
trigonometry; as, to swrvey land or a coast. 

5. To examine and ascertain, as the boundaries 
and royalties of a manor, the tenure of the tenants, 
and the rent and value of the same. 

Sfir/vey (sfir/va) (Synop., § 130), n. [Formerly ac- 
cented universally on the last syllable, and still so 
accented by many speakers. | 

1. A general view, as from an elevated place. 

Under his proud survey the city lies. Denham. 

2. A particular view; an examination, especially 
an official examination, of all the parts or particulars 
of a thing, with a design to ascertain the condition, 
quantity, or quality; as, a swrvey of the stores, pro- 
visions, or munitions of a ship; a survey of roads 
and bridges; a survey of buildings to ascertain their 
condition, value, and exposure to fire. 

3. The act of surveying; the operation of finding 
the contour, dimensions, position, or other particu- 
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lars of, as any part of the earth’s surface, whether 
land or water; also, a measured plan and descrip- 
tion of any line or portion of country. 

4. A district for the collection of the customs, 
under the inspection and authority of a particular 
officer, [U.S.] 

Trigonometrical survey, a survey on a large scale by 
means of a series of triangles, as for making a geometrical 
map of a country, or for measuring an arc of the terres- 
trial meridian. Brande. 

Syn.—Review; retrospect; examination; prospect. 


Sur-vey’al, Survey; aviewing. [Obs.] 


Sur-vey’an¢e, 

Sur-vey/ing, n. That branch of applied mathe- 
matics which teaches the art of determining the 
area of any portion of the earth’s surface, the 
lengths and directions of the bounding lines, the 
contour of the surface, &c., with an accurate delin- 
eation of the whole on paper. 

Geodesic surveying, geodesy. See Groprsy. — Mari- 
time or nautical surveying, that branch of surveying 
which determines the forms of coasts and harbors, the 
entrances of rivers, with the positions of islands, rocks, 
and shoals, the depths of water, &c.— Plane surveying, 
surveying as carried on under the supposition that the 
surface of the earth is a plane, in distinction from geo- 
desic surveying. — Topographical surveying. See Topro- 
GRAPHICAL. 

Sur-vey’or (sur-va/ur), 7. 
placed to superintend others. 

You were the duke’s surveyor. Shak. 

2. One who views and examines for the purpose 
of ascertaining the condition, quantity, or quality of 
any thing; as, a surveyor of highways; surveyors 
of ordnance. 

3. One who measures land, or practices the art 
of surveying. 

4. (Customs.) (a.) An officer who ascertains the 
contents of casks, and the quantity of liquors sub- 
jectto duty; agauger. (b.) Inthe United States, an 
officer who ascertains the weight and quantity of 
goods subject to duty. 

Sur-vey’/or-Sén/er-al,n. 1. A principal survey- 
or; as, the surveyor-general of the king’s manors, 
or of woods and parks in England. 

2.In the United States, the chief surveyor of 
lands; as, the surveyor-general of the United States, 
or of a particular State. 

Sur-vey/or-ship, n. The office of a surveyor. 

Sur-view’ (sur-vi’), v. t [Prefix sur_and_view.] 
To survey; to make asurvey of. [Obs.] ‘To su7- 


n 


1. An overseer; one 


view his ground.” Spenser. 
Suyr-view’, n. Survey. [Obs.] 
Sur-vige’, v. ¢. [See SuPERVISE and Sur.] To 
look over; to supervise. [Obs. B. Jonson. 


Sur-viv/al, n. [See SuRVIVE. A living longer 
than, beyond the life of, another person, thing, or 

S event; an outliving. 

sur-vivlance 7 ‘ 5 
meisiy te taney, nm. [Fr.] Survivorship. [fare.] 
His son had the survivance of the stadtholdership. Burnet. 

Sur-vive’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. SURVIVED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. SURVIVING.] [See SUPERVIVE and Sor.] 
To live beyond the life or existence of; to outlive; 
to live longer than. 

I'll assure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that she survives me, 
In all my lands and leases whatsoever. Shak. 

Sur-vive’, v.i. To remain alive; to continue to 
live. ; 

‘Try pleasure, 
Which, when no other enemy survives, 
Still conquers all the conquerors. 

Sur-viv/en-¢y,n. Survivorship. [Rare.] 

Sur-viv/er, n. One who survives or outlives; a 
survivor. 

Sur-viv/ing, a. Remaining alive; yet living; as, 
surviving friends or relatives. 

Sur-viv/or,”. 1. One who survives or outlives 
another person, or any thing. ‘Thy survivor 
bound in filial obligation.” Shak. 

2. (Law.) The longer liver of two joint tenants, 
or of any two persons who have a joint interest in 
any thing. Blackstone, 

Sur-viv/or-ship, n. 1. The state of being a sur- 
vivor, or of outliving another. 

2. (Law.) The right of a joint tenant, or other 
person who has a joint interest in an estate, to take 
the whole estate upon the death of the other. 

Blackstone. 

Chance of survivorship, the chance that one individual, 
of a given age, has of surviving another of a given age; 
thus, by the Carlisle table, the chances of survivorship 
for two persons, aged 25 and 65, are 8) and 11 respectively, 
or about 8 to 1 that the elder will die first. 

Sus-ccp/ti-bil/ity, n. [Ir. susceptibilité, Sp. sus- 
ceptibilidad, It. susceptibilita.] 

1. The state or quality of being susceptible; es- 

. pecially, the capability of receiving impressions, or 
of being affected. 

' 2. Specifically, the capacity for feeling or emo- 
tional excitement; sensibility. 

Syn.—Capability; sensibility; feeling; emotion. 

Sus-ctp/ti-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. susceptible, It. sus- 
ceptibile, from Lat. suscipere, to take up, to support, 
undertake, suffer, admit, from sws, from swbs, for 
sub, under, and capere, to take.]_. 

1. Capable of admitting any thing additional, or 


Denham. 
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any change, affection, or influence; as, a body sws- 


ceptible of color or of alteration. 
It sheds on souls susceptible of light, 
The glorious dawn of an eternal day. Young. 
2. Capable of impression; impressible; tender; 
as, children are more susceptible than adults. 
3. Having nice sensibility ; as, a man of a suscep- 
tible heart. 
Sus-¢ép/ti-ble-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being susceptible; susceptibility. 
Sus-¢ép/ti-bly, adv. In asusceptible manner. 
Sus-cép/tion, n. [Lat. susceptio, Fr. susception. 
See supra.] The act of taking. [Rare.] Ayliffe. 
Sus-ctip/tive, a. [Sp. susceptivo, It. suscettivo.] 
Capable of admitting; readily admitting. ‘The 
more susceptive of good impressions.” Barrow. 
Sus-¢cp/tive-ness,n. Susceptivity ; susceptibility. 
Stis/¢ep-tiv/i-ty, n. Capacity of admitting; suscep- 
tiveness. [Lare.] Wollaston. 
Sus-ctp/tor, n. [Lat., Fr. suscepteur. See Sus- 
CEPTIBLE.] One who undertakes; hence, a god- 
father. [Obs.] Puller. 
Sus-cip/i-en-¢cy, n. Reception; admission. [ Rure.] 
Sus-¢ip/i-ent, a. [Lat. suscipiens, p. pr. of swsct- 
pere.| Receiving; admitting. [/are.] 
Sus-¢ip/i-ent, n. One who takes or admits; one 
who receives. [fare.] Bp. Taylor. 
Siis/ci-tate, v.t. [imp.& p.p. SUSCITATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. se [Lat. suscitare, suscitatum, 
from sus, from subs, for swb, under, and citare, to 
rouse, excite; It. suwscitare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. suscitar, 
Fr. susciter.]_ To rouse; to excite; to call into life 
and action. [Obs.] Browne. 
Siis/¢i-ta/tion, n. [Lat. suscitatio, Fr. suscitation. 
See supra.] Act of raising or exciting. [Obs.] “A 
mere suscitation or production of a thing.” South. 
Siis/lik, n. (Russ. 
suslik.| (Zodl.) 
A small rodent 
quadruped allied 
to the wood- 
chuck. [Written 
also souslisi:.] 
Sus-péet’, v. ¢. ‘ — 
ae eee Suslik (Mus scitillus). 
PECTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SUSPECTING.] [Lat. swspicere, suspectum, 
from sub, under, and specere, to look, view; Fr. sws- 
pecter, Pr. & Sp. sospechar, Pg. sospeitar, It. sos- 
pettare, sospicare, suwspicare, Lat. suspectare, v. in- 
tens. from suspicere. | 
1. To imagine to exist; to have a slight opinion 
of the existence of, without proof, and often upon 
weak evidence, or no evidence at all; to mistrust. 
Nothing makes a man suspect much, more than to know 
little, Bacon. 
From her hand I could suspect no ill. Milton. 
2. To imagine to be guilty upon slight evidence, 
or without proof; as, to suspect one of equivocation 
or dishonesty. 
3. To holdto be uncertain; to doubt; to mistrust; 
as, to suspect the truth of a story. 


Syn.—To mistrust; distrust; surmise; doubt. 
Sus-ptet/, v.%. To imagine guilt; to have a suspi- 
cion, or suspicions. 


If I suspect without cause, why, then, let me be yourjest. 
Shak. 


p. of swspicere; 






Sus-piet’, a. [Lat. suspectus, 
Fr. suspect, It. sospetio.] [Obs 

1. Suspected; distrusted. 
What I can do or offer is suspect. 


2. Doubtful; uncertain. 
Sus-péet’,n. [L. Lat. suspectus, for suspicio. See 
SUSPICION. ] uspicion. [Qbs.] ‘‘So with sws- 
pect, with fear and grief, dismayed.” Fairfax. 
Sus-péet’a-ble, a. Capable of being suspected; 
open, or liable to, suspicion or distrust. [/are.] 
Sus-péet/ed-ly, adv. In amanner to excite suspi- 
cion; so as to be suspected. ‘ 
Sus-péet/ed-mess, . The state of being suspect- 
ed or doubted. 
Sus-péet/er,n. One who suspects, 
Sus-ptet/ful, a Apt to suspect or mistrust; full 
of suspicion; suspicious. ‘A diffident and sws- 
pectful prohibition.” Milton. 
Sus-pte/tion, n. Suspicion. [Obs.] 
Sus-pée/tiotis-mess, . Suspiciousness. [Obs.] 
Sus-péet/less,a. [Obs.] 1. Not suspecting; hay- 
ing no suspicion. Herbert. 

2. Not suspected; not mistrusted. Beaum. 

Sus-pind’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SUSPENDED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. SUSPENDING.] [Lat. swspendere, swspen- 
sum, from sus, from subs, for sub, under, and pen- 
dere, to hang; Fr. & Pr. suspendre, Sp. & Pg. sus- 
pender, It. suspendere, sospendere. ] 

1. To attach to something above; to hang; as, to 
suspend a ball by a thread; to suspend the body by 
a cord, or by hooks; a needle suspended by a lode- 
stone. 

2. To make to depend; as, God hath suspended 
the promise of eternal life on the condition of faith 
and obedience. 

3. To cause to cease for atime; to hinder from 
proceeding; to interrupt; to delay; to stay. 

The guard nor fights nor flies; their fate so near 
At.once suspends their courage and their fear. Denham. 
Suspend your indignation against my brother. Shak. 


Milton, 
Glanville. 





SUSPENSORY 


4. To hold in a state undetermined; as, to sws- 
pend one’s choice or opinion. 

5. To debar from any privilege, from the execu- 
tion of an office, or from the enjoyment of income. 

Good men should not be suspended from the exercise of 
their ministry and deprived of their livelihood for ceremonies 
which are acknowledged indifferent. Sanderson. 

6. To cause to cease for a time from operation or 
effect; as, to suspend the habeas corpus act. 

Syn.—To hang ; interrupt ; delay ; intermit ; stay ; 
hinder; debar. 

Sus-pénd/, v.i. To cease from operation or activi- 
ty; especially, to stop payment, or be unable to 
meet obligations ar engagements, a8 a commercial 
firm. 

Sus-ptnd/er, n. 
pends. 

2. (pl.) Straps worn for holding up pantaloons; 
braces; gallowses. 

Stis/pen-sa/tion, n. The act of suspending, or the 
state of being suspended, especially for a short 
time; temporary suspension. 

Sus-pénse’,n. [From Lat. suspensus, p. p. of sus- 
pendere; Fr. suspense, suspens. See supra. 

1. The state of being suspended; especially, a 
state of uncertainty ; indetermination; indecision. 


1, One who, or that which, sus- 


Ten days the prophet in suspense remained. Denham. 
2. Cessation for atime; stop. ‘‘A cool suspense 
from pleasure or from pain.” Pope. 


3. (Law.) A temporary cessation of a man’s right; 
suspension, as when the rent or other profits of land 
cease by unity of possession of land and rent. 

Sus-pénse’,a. [Lat. suspensus, p.p. of suspendere; 
Fr. suspens, Sp. suspenso, It. sospeso. See supra.) 

1. Held or lifted up; held from proceeding. 
tora “The great light of day... suspense in 

eaven.” Milton. 

2. Expressing, or proceeding from, suspense or 


doubt. ‘* Looks suspense.” Milton. 
Sus-pénse/ly, adv. In a suspense manner; doubt- 
fully. [Obs.] 


Sus-pin/si-bil/i-ty, n. The capacity of being sus- 
pended, or sustained from sinking; as, the swspen- 
sibility of indurated clay in water. 

Sus-pin/si-ble, a. Capable of being suspended, or 
held from sinking. 

Sus-pin/sion, n. [Lat. suspensio, Fr. & Sp. sus- 
pension, Pr. suspensio, It. suspensione, sospensione. 
See SUSPEND. ] 

1. The act of suspending, or the state of being 
suspended. 

2. Especially, temporary delay, interruption, or 
cessation; as, (a.) Of labor, study, pain, and the like. 
(b.) Of decision, determination, judgment, and the 
like; as, to ask a suspension of judgment or opin- 
ion in view of evidence to be produced. (c.) Of the 
payment of what is due; as, the suspension of a 
mercantile firm, a bank, and the like. (d.) Of pun- 
ishment, or sentence of punishment. (e.) Of office, 
powers, prerogative, and the like; as, the suspen- 
sion of aclergyman. (jf.) Of the action or execu- 
tion of law, or the like; as, the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act. 

3. A conditional withholding, interruption, or 
delay; as, the suspension of a payment on the per- 
formance of a condition. 

4. (Rhet.) A keeping of the hearer in doubt and 
in attentive expectation of what is to follow, or 
what is to be the inference or conclusion from the 
arguments or observations. 

5. (Scots Law.) A stay or postponement of exe- 
cution of a sentence condemnatory, by means of let- 
ters of suspension granted on application to the 
lord ordinary. 

6. (Mus.) The withholding of one or more tones 
proper to a chord, while retaining some tone or 
tones of the preceding chord, thus producing a mo- 
mentary discord, or, as itis also called, discord by 
suspension, 

Points of suspension (Mech.), the points, as in the 
axis or beam of a balance, at which the weights act, or 
from which they are suspended. — Suspension-bridge, a 
bridge supported 
by chains, ropes, 
or wires, which 
usually pass over 
high piers or col- 
umns at each end, 
and are secured in 
the ground below. 
— Suspension of arms (JMil.), a short truce or cessation 
of operations agreed on by the commanders of contend- 
ing parties, as for burying the dead, making proposals for 
surrender or for peace, &c. 

Syn.— Delay; interruption; intermission; stop; with- 
holding. 

Sus-pén/sive, a. [Fr. suspensif, Pr. suspensiu, Sp. 
& Pg. suspensivo, It. suspensivo, sospensivo, L. Lat. 
suspensivus. See SusPEND.] Tending to suspend, 
or to keep in suspense; uncertain; doubtful. 
[Rare.] ‘In suspensive thoughts.” Beau. f Fl. 

Suspensive condition (Scots Law), a condition prece~ 
dent, or a condition without the performance of which 
the contract can not be completed. 


Sus-pén/sor, n. [N. Lat.] (Surg.) A bandage to 
suspend the scrotum. 

Sus-pén/so-ry, a. ([Sp. suspensorio, It. sospen- 
sorio.] 





Suspension-bridge. 
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1. Suspended; hanging; depending. 
2. Fitted or serving to suspend; suspending; as, 
a suspensory muscle. 

Sus-pén/so-ry, n. [Fr. suspensoir, suspensoire, 
Pr. suspensori, Sp. & Pg. suspensorio, It. sospenso- 
rio, N. Lat. suspensorium.] That which suspends, 

or holds up, as a truss; specifically, a bandage for 
suspending the scrotum. 

Stis/pi-ea-ble, a. [Lat. suspicabilis, from suspt- 
cari, to suspect, q. v.] Liable to be suspected; lia- 
ble to suspicion. [Obs.] More. 

Sus-pi/cien-¢y, n. Suspiciousness. [Obs.] | 

Sus-p¥/cion (sus-pish/un), n. [Lat. suspicio, Fr. 
suspicion and soupgon, O. Fr. soupegon, Pr. sos- 
peisso, sospecio, sospicio, suspicio, sospeita, sospie- 

_cha, Sp. sospecha, O. Sp. suspicion, Pg. sospeita, 
suspeitu, It. sospezione, sospizione, suspizione, sos- 
peccione, sospiccione. See Suspect.] The act of 
suspecting ; the imagination of the existence of 
something without proof, or upon very slight evi- 
dence, or upon no evidence at all. 

Suspicions among thoughts are like bats among birds, which 
ever fly by twilight. Bacon. 
Syn.—Jealousy; distrust; mistrust; diffidence ; doubt. 


Sus-pi’cion, v.t. To view with suspicion; to sus- 
pect; to doubt. [Obs.] South, 

Sus-pi/cioiis (sus-pish/us), a. [Lat. suspivtosus, 
It. sospeccioso, sospiccioso, Sp. sospechoso, Pg. sos- 
peitoso, suspeitoso, Pr. sospechos, sospichos, Fr. 
soupconneux. } 

1. Inclined to suspect; apt to imagine without 
proof. 

Nature itself, after it has done an injury, will ever be sus- 
picious; and no man can love the person he suspects. South, 

2. Indicating suspicion or fear. 

We have a suspicious, fearful, constrained countenance. Swi/t. 

3. Liable to suspicion; adapted to raise suspi- 
cion; giving reason to imagine ill; as, an author of 
suspicious innovations. 

Ispy a black, suspicious, threatening cloud. Shak. 

4. Entertaining suspicion; given to suspicion. 

Many mischievous insects are daily at work to make men 
of merit suspicious of each other. Pope. 

Syn.—Jealous ; distrustful ; mistrustful ; doubtful ; 
questionable. See JEALOUS. 

Sus-pi/ciotis-ly, adv. In a suspicious manner; 
with suspicion; so as to excite suspicion. 

Sus-pi’ciotis-mess, n. The quality or state of be- 
ing suspicious; as, the swspiciowsness of a man’s 
appearance, of his weapons, or of his actions; the 
suspiciousness of a man’s temper or mind, 

Sus-pir’al, n. [From suspire.] 

1. A breathing-hole; a vent or ventiduct. 

2. A spring of water passing under ground to- 
ward a cistern or conduit. 

Siis/pi-ra’tion, n. [Lat. suspiratio. See infra.] 
The act of sighing, or fetching a long and deep 
breath; a sigh. ‘Windy suspiration of forced 
breath.” Watson. 

Sus-pire’,v.i. [Lat. swspirare, to breathe out, to 
sigh, from swb, under, and spirare, to breathe; It. 
sospirare, Sp. & Pg. suspirar, Pr. sospirar, Fr. 
souptrer.] ‘To fetch along, deep breath; to sigh; 
to breathe. [Rare.] 

Fire-flies, that suspire 

In short, soft lapses of transported flame. ZH. B. Browning. 

Sus-pire’,n. <A long, deep breath; a sigh. pees 

Sus-pired’, a. Ardently desired or longed for; 
earnestly coveted. [Obs.] 

Sus-tain’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SUSTAINED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. SUSTAINING.] ([O. Fr. sustenir, sostenir, N. 
Fr. soutenir, Pr. & Sp. sostener, Pg. soster, It. sos- 
tenere, Lat. sustinere, from. sus, from subs, for sub, 
under, and tenere, to hold.] 

1. To keep from falling; to bear; to uphold; to 
support; as, a foundation sustains the superstruct- 
ure; pillars sustain an edifice; a beast sustains a 
load; a rope sustains a weight. 

2. Hence, to keep from sinking in despondence; 
to support. 

3. To maintain; to keep alive; to support; to 
subsist; to nourish; as, provisions to sustain a fam- 
ily or an army. 

4. To aid, vindicate, comfort, or relieve. ‘His 
sons, who seek the tyrant to sustain.” Dryden. 
: 5. To endure without failing or yielding; to 

near, 

6. To suffer; to bear; to undergo. 

Shall Turnus, then, such endless toil sustain? Dryden. 
You shall sustain more new disgraces. Shak. 

7. To allow the prosecution of; to sanction; to 
continue; not to dismiss or abate; as, the court sus- 
tained the action or suit. 

8. To prove; to establish by evidence; to be con- 
clusive of as evidence; as, to sustain a charge, an 
accusation, or a proposition. 

9. (Mus.) To continue, as the sound of notes 
through their whole length. Busby. 

Syn.—To support; uphold; subsist; assist; relieve; 
suffer; undergo. 

Sus-tain , n. That which upholds or sustains; a 
sustainer. [Obs.] Milton. 

Sus-tain/a-ble, a. [Fr. soutenable, It. sostenibile.] 
Capable of being sustained or maintained; as, the 
action is not sustainable. 
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Sus-tain’ment, n. The act of sustaining. [0bs.] 

Sus-tal/tie, a. [Lat. systalticus, Gr. cvaraXrixds, 
from ovorédd\ccv, to draw together, to moderate, 
from ctv, together, and oréAAciv, to place, bring 
together.] Mournful; affecting ; — said of a species 
of music among the Greeks. Busby. 

Siis/te-mance, n. [O. Fr. sustenance, sostenance, 
soustenance, soutenance, Pr. sostenensa, It. soste- 
nenza, sostegnenza.} 

1. The act of sustaining; support; maintenance; 
subsistence ; as, the sustenance of the body ; the 
sustenance of life. 

2. That which supports life; food; victuals; pro- 
visions; as, the city has ample sustenance. 

Sus-tén/’/ta-ele (-ta-kl), n. [Lat. sustentaculum 
from sustentare, to hold up, support. See infra.| 
Support; sustenance. [Obs.] More. 

Sitis/ten-ta/tion, n. [Lat. sustentatio, from susten- 
tare, to support, maintain, v. intens. from sustinere ; 
Fr. sustentation, Pr. custentacio, Sp. sustentacion, 
It. sustentazione, sostentazione. See SUSTAIN.] 
[Rare.] 


1. Preservation from falling; support. Boyle. 
2. The use of food or provisions. Browne. 
3. Maintenance; support of life. Bacon. 
Siis/ter,n. The same as Sister. [Obs.] B. Jon. 


Sii/sur-ra/tion, n. [Fr. suswrration, Sp. susurra- 
cion, It. susurrazione, from Lat. susuwrrare, to 
whisper.] A whispering; asoftmurmur. [0bs.] 

Su-stir/ring-ly, adv. [See infra.) In the manner 
of a whisper or soft murmur. [Obs.] 

Su-stir/rots, a. [See infra.] Whispering; rust- 
ling; full of whispering sounds. [fare.]} 

Su-sitx/rus,n. [Lat., from susurrare, to whisper.] 
The act of whispering; whisper. 

All his halls will be overflowing and buzzing with the matin 
susurrus of courtiers. De Quincey. 

Sii/tile (si/til), a. [Lat. swtilis, from suere, to sew; 
Fr. sutile.] Done by stitching. [Obs.] Boswell. 

Sut/ier, n. [D. zoetelaar, O. D. soeteler, a small 
trader, especially in camps, from soetelen, to under- 
take low offices; L. Ger. suddeln, s6ddeln, H. Ger. 
sudeln, to do dirty work, to sully, soil, sudelkoch, a 
sluttish or paltry cook.) A person who follows an 
army, and sells to the troops provisions, liquors, 
or the like. 

Sit/ler-ship, n. 
sutler. 

Sut/ling, a. Belonging to sutlers; engaged in the 
occupation of a sutler. 

Sutling-wench, a woman who follows the occupation 
of a sutler; female sutler. 


Sut-tee’,n. ([Skr. sati, f. of sat, existing, real, true, 
good, p. pr. of sat, to be.] 

1. A widow who immolates herself on the funeral 
pile of her husband ;—so called as this act of self- 
immolation is regarded as evincing goodness or ex- 
cellence of wifely character. [/ndia.] 

2. The sacrifice of burning a widow on the fune- 
ral pile of her husband. [ /ndia.] 

Sut-tee/ism, n. The practice of self-immolation 
among widows in Hindostan. 

Siit/tle (stit/tl), n. [From subtle, subtile; Lat. sub- 
tilis.] (Com.) The weight when the tare has been 
deducted, and tretis yet to be allowed. McCulloch. 

Sit/tle, v.i. To actas sutler; to supply provisions 
and other articles to troops. [U. S.] 

Sa/tor,n. <A kind of sirup made from the juice of 
the fruit of the pitahaya (Cactus [or Cereus] pita- 
haya), by the Indians near the River Gila. [U. S.] 

Sit/air-al (stt/yur-al), a ([Fr. sutwral, N. Lat. 
suturalis.] 

1. Of, or relating to, a suture or seam. 

2. (Bot.) Taking place at a suture; as, a sutwral 
dehiscence. 

Siit/tir-al-ly (sit/yyr-), adv. In a sutural manner; 
by means of a suture. 

Siit/’iir-a/ted, a. [N. Lat. sutuwratus, Fr. suturé.] 
Sewed or knit together; stitched. [Obs.] 

Siit/iire (stit/yyr, 53), . ([Lat. sutwra, from suere, 
sutum, to sew or stitch; Fr. sutwre, Pr., Sp., Pg., 
& It. sutura.] 

1. The act of sewing; also, the line along which 
two things or parts are sewed together, or are unit- 
ed so as to form a seam, or that which resembles a 
seam. 

2. (Surg.) The uniting of the parts of a wound 
by stitching. 

3. (Anat.) The seam or joint which unites the 
bones of the skull; or the peculiar articulation or 
connection of those bones; as, the coronal suture ; 
the sagittal sutwre. 

4. (Bot.) The line or seam formed by the union 
of two margins in any part of a plant. 

5. (Entom.) The line at which the elytra meet 
and are sometimes confluent. 

Siit/tired (sit/yurd), a Having sutures ; knit or 
united together, Pennant. 

Sii/ze-rain, n. A superior lord, to whom fealty is 
due; a feudal lord. 

Sii/ze-rain-ty, n. [Fr. suzeraineté, from suzerain, 
paramount, a lord paramount, from Fr. sws, above, 
over, Lat. suswm, sursum, as souverain, from Lat. 
superus, super. See SOVEREIGN.] The dominion 
or authority of a suzerain; paramount authority or 
command, 


The condition or occupation of a 


Sus-tain’/er, n. One who, or that which, sustains. | Swab (swdb), n. [Spelt also swob, from the root of 








SWAINMOTE 


sweep ; Sw. svabb, sopa, Dan. svabert, Icel. sdpr, 
D. zwabber, Ger. schwabber.] 

1. A mop for cleaning floors, the decks of ves- 
sels, and the like. 

2. A bit of sponge, cloth, or the like, fastened to 
a handle for cleansing the mouth of the sick, or for 
giving them nourishment. 

3. An epaulet. [Colloq.] Marryatt. 

4. A cod or pod, as of beans, pease, or the like. 
[ Obs.] i Bailey. 

Swab (swob), v.t. [imp. & p. p.SWABBED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. SWABBING.] [See supra; Sw. svabba, 
svabla, sopa, Dan. svabre, D. zwabberen, Ger. 
schwabbern.] ‘To clean with a mop or swab ; to 
wipe when wet, or after washing; as, to swab the 
deck of a ship. 

Swahb/ber (swo6b/ber), 7. 
Ger. schwabberer.] 

1. One who uses a swab to clean a floor or deck. 

2. An inferior officer on board of ships of war, 
whose business it is to see that the ship is kept clean. 

Swab/ber, v.t. Toswab. [Rare.] 

Be (sw6d),”. [Probably from A-S. swedhian, to 

ind. 

1. A pod, as of beans or peas. [Prov. Eng.] 

Swad, in the north, is a peascod shell— thence used for an 
empty, shallow fellow. Blount. 

2. A silly or coarse fellow; a country bumpkin. 

There was one busy fellow was their leader, 
A blunt, squat swad, but lower than yourself. B, Jonson. 

3. A lump, mass, or bunch; also, a crowd. [Col- 
log. and low.|] [U. 8.) 

Swad/dle(sw6d/dl), v.¢. [imp.& p. p. SWADDLED ; 
Dp. ae vb.N.SWADDLING.] [Fromthenoun, See 
mypra. 

1. To bind, as with a bandage; to bind tightly 
with clothes ; to swathe ;—used generally of in- 
fants; as, to swaddle a child. 

They swaddled me in my night-gown. _ Addison. 

2. To beat; to cudgel. [Obs. and low.] Hudibras. 

Swad/die, n. [A-S. swedhil, swedhil, swedhel, a 
bundle, from swedhian, to bind; D. zwachtel, 
zwachtelen.| Clothes bound tight round the body. 

They put me in bed in all my swaddles, Addison. 


Swad/dling-band, n. A band or cloth wrapped 


[From swab, D. zwabber, 


Swad/dling-eloth, round an infant, especially 

Swad/dling-e¢elout, round a new-born infant. 

Swag, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SWAGGED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. SWAGGING.] [Prov. Eng. swag, to hang loose 
and heavy, to swing about, allied to Ger. schwanken, 
Proy. Ger. schwackeln, to totter, to reel, from 
schwingen, Eng. swing. Cf. SAG and Sway.] To 
sink down by its weight; to lean. Grew. 

Swag, n. A swaying, irregular motion, as of a heavy 
body, or of one sagging or pendent from its weight. 

Swig’-bél/lied (-btl/lid), a. Having a prominent, 
overhanging belly. 

Swag/-bel/ly, n. 
belly. 

2. (Med.) Any large tumor, developed in the ab- 
domen, and neither fluctuating nor sonorous. 
Dunglison. 

[imp. & p. p. SWAGED; Pp. pr. & 
vb. n. SWAGING.]~ |Equivalent to swage, abbrevia- 
ted from assuage.] ‘The same as ASSUAGE. [Cbs.] 

Swiage,n. A tool, variously shaped or grooved on 
the end or face, used by blacksmiths and other 
workers in metals, for shaping their work, whether 
in sheet metal or forging, by holding the tool upon 
it, or the work upon the tool, and striking with a 
sledge. 

Swise, v. t. To shape by means of a swage; to 
fashion, as a piece of iron, by drawing it into a 
groove or mold haying the required shape. 

Swage/’-blick, n. A block in which several swages 
are formed or fastened. 

Swig’gser, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SWAGGERED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SWAGGERING. ] (Cf. A-S. swégan, to make 
a noise, to rattle, swegian, to prevail.] To boast or 
brag noisily ; to be ostentatiously proud; to blus- 
ter; to bully. 

What a pleasure it is to swagger at the bar! Arbuthnot. 

To be great is not to swagger at our footmen. Collier. 
Swig’/ger,n. Boastfulness or insolence of manner. 
He gave a half swagger, half leer, as he stepped forth to re- 
ceive us. . W. Irving. 

Swas/ger-er, n. A blusterer; a bully; a boastful, 
noisy fellow. 

Swag’sy, a. [From swag.] Inclined to swag; 
sinking, hanging, or leaning by its weight. Browne. 

Swain, n. [A-S. swan, O. Sax. swén, O. H. Ger. suein, 
Icel. sveina, Sw. sven, Dan. svend.] A young man 
dwelling in the country ; a rustic ; especially, a 
country gallant or lover ;— used chiefly in poetry. 

It were a happy lite 
To be no better than a homely swain. Shak. 
Blest swains/ whose nymphs in every grace exeel. ope. 

Swiain/ish, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a 
swain; rustic. Milton. 

Swain/ling,n. A little swain. [are.] 

Swain’modte, n. [Written also swanimote and 
sweinmote.] [From swain and mote, ameeting ; L. 
Lat. swanimotwm, swanemotum.| (Eng. Forest 
Law.) A court held before the verderors of the for- 
est as judges, by the steward of the court, thrice 
every year, the swains or freeholders within the 
forest composing the jury. Blackstone. Wharton. 


1. A prominent, overhanging 


Swaége, v. t. & i. 
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SWAINSHIP 


Swain/ship,». The condition of a swain. 


Swaip,v. 7. To walk proudly; to sweep. [Prov. 
Eing.| Todd. 
Swale, n. [Perhaps from vale, with s prefixed.] 


1. A valley or low place; also, shade, in oppo- 
sition to sunshine. [ Prov. Eng.) Halliwell. Forby. 
2. (Gael. & Ir. sgail, a shade, a shadow.] An 
interval or vale; a tract of low, and usually wet, 
land. [Local U. S.] Bartlett. 
3. A gutter inacandle. [Prov, Eng.] Halliwell. 
Swale, v.t. & i. To consume; to waste; to sweal. 
See SWEAL. 

Swale, v.t. To dress, as a hog for bacon, by singe- 
ing or burning off the hair. [Prov. ng.] 

Swallet (sw6l/let),n. [From swell, Ger. schwall, a 
sea swell, from schwellen, to swell.] Water break- 
ing in upon the miners at their work;—so called 
among tin-miners. [Obs.| Bailey. 

Swallow (sw6l/1d), AT 
n. tesa swalewe, : 
swealwe, D. zwaluw, 
O.H. Ger. swalawa, 
M. H. Ger. swalewe, 
swalwe, N. H. Ger. 
schwalbe, Icel.& Sw. 
svala, Dan. svale.] 
(Ornith.) A small 
bird with long wings, 
a forked or pointed 
tail, and small hook- 
ed feet. The gape 
of the mouth is very 
wide, though the 
beakis short. They 
feedoninsects,which 
they seize while on 
the wing. The chimney-swallow of Europe is Hi- 
rundo rustica ; the American chimney-swallow is a 
swift. See Swirr. The barn-swallow of the Unit- 
ed States is H. (rufa) hordeorum. The sea-swallow 
of the arctic seas is Sterna arctica. 

Swallow, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SWALLOWED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SWALLOWING.] [A-S. swelgan, swilgan, 
O. H. Ger. swelahan, suelhan, M. H. Ger. swelhen, 
swelgen, N. H. Ger. schwelgen, L. Ger. swalgen, 
swelgen, D. zwelgen, Icel. svelgja, Sw. sviilja, Dan. 
sviilge; Icel. svelgr, Sw. svalg, Dan. sviilg, M. H. 
Ger. swalch, L. Ger. swaly, O. Ger. schwalg, the 
throat, gullet. ] 

1. To take into the stomach; to receive through 
the gullet or esophagus into the stomach; as, to 
swallow food or drink, 

2. To draw into an abyss or gulf; to ingulf; to 
absorb ; —usually followed by up. ‘In bogs swal- 
lowed up and lost.” Milton. 

The earth opened her mouth and swallowed them up. 

Num. xvi. 32, 

3. To receive or embrace, as opinions or belief, 
without examination or scruple; to receive im- 
plicitly. “Though that story... be not so readily 
swallowed.” Browne. 

4. To engross; to appropriate. 

Homer... has swallowed up the honor of those who suc- 
ceeded him. Pope. 

5. To occupy; to employ. 

The necessary provision of life swallows the greatest part 
of their time. Locke. 

6. To seize and waste; to exhaust; to consume, 

Corruption swallowed what the liberal hand 
Of bounty scattered. 

7. To engross; to engage completely. 

The priest and the prophet have erred through strong drink; 
they are swallowed up of wine. dsa. xxviii. 7. 

8. To retract ; to recant. ‘“Swallowed his vows 
whole.” Shak. 

Syn.—To absorb; imbibe; ingulf; engross; consume. 
See Absons. 

Swal/low (sw6l/l5), n. [See supra.] 

1. The gullet or esophagus; the throat, 

2. Taste; relish; inclination; liking. 

Ihave no swallow for it. Massinger. 

3. Capacity for swallowing; voracity. ‘There 
being nothing too gross for the swallow of political 
rancor.” Prof. Wilson. 

4. As much as is, or can be, swallowed at once; 
as, a swallow of water. 

Swal/low-er (sw6l/lo-er), n. 
specifically, a glutton. Tatler. 

Swal/low-fish,n. (Ichth.) A sea-fish of the genus 
Trigla (T. hirundo), remarkable for the size of its 
gill-fins ; — called also sapphirine gurnard. 

Swallow-tail,n. 1. (MJach.) The same as DovE- 
MUANT:, (O's) Ve 

2. (Bot.) A species of willow. Bacon. 

3. (Fort.) A work so called from its form;— 
called also priest-cap. [See Jilust. of Redan.] 

Swallow-tailed, a, 1. Like a swallow’s tail in 
form ; having narrow and tapering or pointed skirts ; 
as, a swallow-tailed coat. 

2. (Mach.) Dove-tailed. 

Swallow-tailed hawk (Ornith.), a species of hawk hay- 
ing a long, forked tail, found in the southern parts of the 
United States; Mauclerus (Afilvus) furcatus. Laird. 


Swal/low-wort (-wiirt), ». (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus <Asclepias or Cynanchum, growing in the 
southern part of Europe, and said to have been 





Swallow. 
House Martin (Hirundo urbvica). 


Thomson. 


One who swallows; 
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successfully used as a medicine, chiefly in dropsical 
cases. 

African swallow-wort, a plant of the genus Stapelia. 

Swam, imp. of swim. See Swim. 

Swamp (swomp), n. [Allied to swmp, from the 
root of swim. Cf. Icel. svampr, Dan. & Sw. swamp, 
A-S. swamm, O. H. Ger. svam, Goth. svamms, D. 
zvam, O. D. svamme, N. H. Ger. schwamim, a sponge, 
mushroom, also from the root of swim.] Spongy 
land; low ground filled with water; soft, wet 
ground; marshy ground away from the sea-shore; 
land wet and spongy, but not usually covered with 
water, 

Swamp (swomp), v. t [imp. & p. p. SWAMPED 
(swomt, 84); p. pr. & vb. n. SWAMPING. ] | 

1. To plunge, whelm, or sink in a swamp, or as 
in aswamp. 

2. (Naut.) To overset, sink, or cause to become | 
filled, as a boat, in water; to whelm. 

3. To plunge into inextricable difficulties. ‘‘ Hay- 
ing swamped himself in following the ignis fatuus 
of a theory.” Sir W. Hamilton. 

Swamp/-eab/bage, n. (Bot.) Skunk-cabbage. 

Swamp/-hon/ey-stick/le, n. (Bot.) A shrub of 
the genus Azalea (A. viscosa), growing in swampy 
places, and having clammy, fragrant flowers, of a 
white color, or white tinged with rose-color ;— called 
also swamp-pink. Gray. 





Swamp/-0ak, n. (Bot.) A variety of the Quercus 
prunus, found in Canada. 

Swamp/-ore, n. (Min.) An ore of iron found in 
swamps and morasses; bog-ore, or bog iron ore. 
Swamp/-sas/sa-fras, n. (Bot.) A small North 
American tree of the genus Magnolia (MM. glauca) ; 

— called also sweet bay. 

Swamp/y,a. Consisting of swamp; like a swamp; 
low, wet, and spongy; as, swampy land. 

Swan (swon), 7. [A-S. swan, D. zwaan, O. H. Ger. 
suan, M. H. Ger. swane, N. H. Ger. schwan, Icel. 
svanr, Sw. svan, Dan. svane.] 

Le Or “ 
nith.) A 
large web- 
footed bird, 
like the = 
goose, but 
handsomer, 
and more 
graceful, 
having also 
a longer 
neck and beak, and being generally larger and 
stronger. It is usually of a white color when 
mature. The com- 
mon whistling swan 
of Americais Cygnus 
Americanus. The 
trumpeter-swan of 
the Western States 
is C. buccinator. 
The European swan, 
or hooper, is C. ferws, 
and is also called = 
whistling swan. The 
black swan isthe C. 2 
Atratus of Australia. See 

2. Swans, taken Black Swan. 
together; a flock of swans;—used as a collective 
noun. [Rare.] 

The swan, on still St. Mary’s Lake, 
Float double, swan and shadow. Wordsworth. 

Swan-upping, the taking of swans performed annually 
by the swan companies, with the lord mayer of London | 
at their head, for the purpose of marking them. This 
was formerly a very popular amusement, and the modern 
term swan-hopping is merely a corruption of it. Halliwell. 

Swang,n. [Corrupted from swamp.] 

1. A piece of low land or greensward, liable to 
be covered with water. [ Prov. Eng. 

2. Aswamp; abog. [Prov. Eng. Halliwell. 

See SWAINMOTE, 








American Swan (Cygnus Americanus). 








Swan/i-m6te, n. 


Swan/kie,)/n. An active and clever young fellow. 
Swan/ky, [ Scot. ] W. Scott. 
Swan/pan,7. The Chinese abacus, or calculating 

instrument. S. W. Williams. 


Swan’s’-down,n. 1. The fine, soft feathers of the 
swan, used for various articles of dress. 

2. A fine, soft, thick cloth of wool mixed with silk 
or cotton; a sort of twilled fustian, like moleskin. 

Swan/-skin, n. 1. The skin of a swan. 

3. A species of flannel of a soft texture, thick and 
warm. 

Swap (swop), adv. [See Swap, n.] Hastily; at a 
snatch. [Prov. Eng.] [Low.] 

Swap (swop),v.¢. [imp.& p.p.8wAPPED (swopt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SWAPPING.] [O. & Proy. Eng., to 
strike; Ger. schwappen. Cf. to strike a bargain.] 
[Written also swop. | 

1. To strike ;— with off. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 
2. To exchange; to barter; toswop. [Colloq.] 

Swap, n. [See supra; Ger. schwapp, n., a slap, | 

swap, schwapp, schwapps, interj. slap! smack!] 
1. A blow; a stroke. om or Prov. Eng.] 
2. An exchange. [Colloq.] 

Swap, v.i. [Obs.] 1. To fall or descend; to rush 

hastily or violently. C. Richardson. 
2. To beat the air with a sweeping motion or 
noise; to flap. More. 








SWART-STAR 


Swape,n. [From sweep.] A pole supported by a 
fulcrum, on which it turns, used for raising water 
from a well, for churning, and the like; a sweep. 

Sward,n. [A-S. sweard, O. Fries. swarde, L. Ger. 
swaarde, sware, D. zwoord, Icel. svdrdr, Dan. sviir, 
M. H. Ger. swarte, N. H. Ger. schwarte.] 

1. The grassy surface of land; that part of the 
soil which is filled with the roots of grass, forming 
a kind of mat; turf. 

2. Skin; covering. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 

Sward-pork, bacon cured in large flitches. 

Sward,v.t. [imp.& p.p.SwARDED; p. pr. & vb. n, 
SWARDING.] To produce sward upon; to cover 
with sward. Mortimer. 

Sward/-etit/ter, n. An instrument for cutting 
sward; a machine for bringing old grass lands into 
tillage. “ 

Sward/ed, a. 

Sward’y, a. 
swardy land. 

Sware, imp. of swear. [Obs.] See SwEAR. 

Sware,n. [Written also schware.] [L. Ger. sware, 
M. H. Ger. schwar, schware, from L. Ger. swaar, 
A-S. swir, O. H. Ger. swari, N. H. Ger. schwer, 
heavy.] A copper coin and money of account in 
Bremen, of the value of one fifth of a groat, that is, 
nearly a half farthing sterling, or one quarter of a 


Covered with sward. 
Covered with sward or grass; as, 


cent. McCulloch. 
Swiarf, v. t. To grow languid; to faint. [Scot.] 
“To swarf for very hunger.” IV. Scott. 


used in grinding cutlery wet. [ Prov. Eng.] 

Swarm, n. [A-S. swearm, O. H. Ger. swarm, N. 
H. Ger. schwarm, D. zwerm, Icel. svermr, Sw. & 
Dan. sviirm, from the root of Ger. schwirren, to 
make a sharp, shrill, or piercing noise, Skr, swar, 
to sound. ] 

1. A large number of small animals or insects, 
especially when in motion. “A deadly swarm of 
hornets.” Milton. 

2. Especially, a great number of honey bees 
which emigrate from a hive at once, and seek new 
lodgings under the direction of a queen; ora like 
pOdy, of bees united and settled permanently in a 

ive. 

3. Hence, any great number or multitude, as of 
people in motion, or sometimes of inanimate objects, 

Syn.—Multitude; crowd; throng. 

Swarm, v.i. [imp.& p.p.SWwARMED; p. pr. & vb.n. 
SWARMING.] [A-S. swearmian, L. Ger. swarmen, 
H. Ger. schwdrmen, D. zwermen, Sw. svirma, 
Dan. sviirme.] 

1. To collect and depart from a hive by flight in a 
body, as bees; as, bees swarm in warm, clear days 
in summer. 

2. To appear or collect in a crowd; to throng 
together; to congregate in a multitude; to run. 

In crowds around the swarming people join. Dryden. 

3. To be crowded; to be thronged with a multi- 
tude of animals in motion. 

Every place swarms with soldiers. Spenser. 

4. To abound; to be filled, as with a number or 
crowd of objects. 

5. To breed multitudes. 


Not so thick swarmed once the soil 
Bedropped with blood of Gorgon. Milton. 


6. [Allied to worm, or to swarve, swerve, 3.} To 
climb, as a tree, by embracing it with the arms and 
legs, and scrambling. See SHIN, 

At the top was placed a piece of money, as a prize for those 
who could swarm up and seize it. ‘oxe, 

Swarm, v.t. To crowd or throng, [Obey 
Swart,n. Sward. [Obs.] olinshed. 
Swart,v.t. [See infra.) Tomake tawny. [0Obs.] 


Swirf, n. The grit worn te te from grindstones 


Swart, ia. [A-S. sweart, Goth. svarts, O. Sax., 
Swarth, O. Fries., & L. Ger. swart, D. zwart, 


Icel. svartr, Sw. svart, Dan. sort, O. H. Ger. swarz, 
N. H. Ger. schwarz. 
1. Being of a dark hue; moderately black; tawny. 


“ A nation strange, with visage swart.” Spenser. 
“ While your swart attendants wait.” Zrench. 
2. Gloomy; malignant. [Obs.] Milton. 


Swarth, n. The same as SwatH. See SWATH. 

Swarth, n. An apparition of a person about to die, 
[Prov. Eng.] Grose. 

Swarth/i-ly, adv. [From swarthy.] In aswarthy 
manner; with a tawny hue; duskily. 

Swarth/imess, n. The state of being swarthy; 
a dusky or dark complexion; tawniness. 


Swarth/’/ness,n. Swarthiness. [Rare.] 
Swarth’y, a. compar. SWARTHIER; super. 


SWARTIIEST.| [From swarth or swart.] Being of 
a dark hue or dusky complexion; black or tawny. 
Their swarthy hosts would darken all our plains. Addison. 
Swarth’y, v. t. To make swarthy; to darken. 
[ Obs.] Cowley. 
Swart/i-mess, n. The state of being swart or 
swarthy; a tawny color. 
Swart/ish, a. Somewhat swart, dark, or tawny. 
Swart/ness,n. The quality of being swart; dark- 
ness; swarthiness. 
She denounced the plague of swartness to the linen. W. Scott. 
Swart/-stiir,n. The dog-star;—so called from its 
appearance during the hot weather of summer, 
which darkens, or makes swart, the countenance, 
[ Rare.] Milton. 
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SWARTY 


ewes: a, Swarthy; tawny. ee Burton, 
Swarve,v.i. 1. Toswerve. [0bs.] Spenser. 
2. Toclimb. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 


Swash (swésh), n. [Cf. QuASH and SquasH, a 
species of gourd.] (Arch.) An oval figure, whose 
moldings are oblique to the axis of the work, Moxon, 

eter (swosh),n. [See infra.] 

. A blustering noise; a vaporing; swaggering 
behayior; aswagger. [Obs. or vulgar.] 

2. One who swaggers; a swaggering fellow; a 
swasher, 

3. [From wash, with s prefixed.] Impulse of wa- 
ter flowing with violence; a dashing of water. “A 
great swash of water.” Coles. 

4. A narrow sound or channel of water lying 
within a sand-bank, or between that and the shore, 
[Local U. e Bartlett. 

5. Liquid filth; wash; hog-wash. [0Obs.] 

Swash, v.i. [Sw. svassa, to bully, to rodomontade, 
Ger. schwatzen, to talk, prattle, prate, D. zwetsen, 
to boast. ] } 

? 1. To bluster; to make a great noise; to vapor or 
rag. 

2. [See supra.] To dash or flow noisily, as wa- 
oe to splash; as, water swashing on a shallow 
place. 

3. To fall violently or noisily. [Obs.] 

They offered to kiss her, and swashed down upon her bed. 

Holinshed. 

Swashing blow, a violent blow. Shak. 


Swash,a. [Cf. SguasnH and Squasny.] Soft, like 
fruit too ripe; swashy. [Prov. Eng.] Pegge. 

Swash/-bick/ler, n. A bully or braggadocio; a 
swaggering, boastful fellow; a swaggerer. Milton. 

Swash/er,n. One who makes a blustering show 
of valor or force of arms. [/?are.] Shak. 

Swash/-way, n. <A narrow channel of water 
among sands, and the like; a swash. 

Swash/y, a. Soft, like fruit that istoo ripe; quashy ; 
swash. [Prov. Eng. 

Swat, imp. of sweat. [Obs.] See SWEAT. Chaucer. 

Swatch, n. A swath. [0bs.] Tusser. 

Swate, imp. of sweat. [Obs.] SeeSweatr. Thomson. 

Swath (swawth) (Synop.,§180),n. [A-8. swadhu, 
D. zwaad, zwad, zwade, Ger. schwad, schwade.] 

1. A band or fillet. ‘* They wrapped me ina 
hundred yards of swath.” Addison. 

2. A line of grass or grain cut and thrown together 
by the scythe in mowing or cradling. 

3. The whole sweep of a scythe, or the whole 
breadth from which grass or grain is cut by it, in 
mowing or cradling; as, a wide swath. 

Swath/’-bank, n. <A strip of grass left standing 
between the strokes of ascythe. [Prov. Eng.] 

Swiathe,v.¢t. [imp.& p.p.SwWATHED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. SWATHING. [A-S. swedhian, to bind. Cf. 
SwappDLe.| To bind with a swath, band, bandage, 
or rollers; as, to swathe a child, 

Their children are never swathed or bound about with any 
thing when first born. Abbot. 

Swathe,n. [A-S.swedhe, sucdhe. See supra.] A 
_ bandage. 
Milk and a swathe, at first, his wholedemand. Young. 
Sway, v.t. [imp.& p. p. SwAYED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SWAYING.] [Prov. Eng. sweg, sweigh, sway, to 
swing, incline, D. zwaaijen, to wield, swing, Icel. 
sveigia, O. D. sveje, to bend, L. Ger. swajen, to be 
turned by the wind, Sw. svd@ja, Dan. svaie, to wave, 
to hover, A-8. swégian, O. Sax. swogian, to prevail. 
Cf. SwaG.] 

1. To move or wield with the hand; as, to sway 
the scepter. 

2. To influence or direct by power and authority, 
or by moral force; to rule; to govern. 


She could not sway her house. Shak. 
Take heed lest passion sway ‘ 
Thy judgment to do aught which else free will E 
Would not admit. Milton. 
This was the race 
To sway the world, and land and sea subdue. Dryden. 


3. To cause to incline to one side; to bias; to turn; 
to bend, : 
As bowls run true by being made : 
On purpose false, and to be swayed. Hludibras. 
4. (Naut.) To hoist; to raise; as, to sway up the 
yards. Totten. 
Syn.—To bias; rule; govern; direct; influence ; 
swing; move; wave. 
Sway, v.i. 1. To bear rule; to govern. 
thou swayed as kings should do.” 
2. To have weight or influence. 


‘The example of sundry churches... doth sway much. 
Jlooker. 


3. To be drawn to one side by weight; to lean. 
The balance sways on our part. Bacon. 
Sway, n. 1. Power exerted in governing; rule; 
dominion; control, 


When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honor is a private station. Addison. 


2. Influence, weight, or authority that inclines to 
one side; as, the sway of desires, 
Proceed in the sway of your own will. 
3. Preponderation; turn or cast of balance, 


“ Wadst 
Shak. 


Expert 
When to advance, or stand, or turn the sway of battle. Milton. 
4. The swing or sweep of aweapon. ‘To strike 
with huge two-handed sway.” Milton. 
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5, Any thing moving with bulk and power. 


Are not you moved when all the sway of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm? Shak. 


6. A switch or rod used by thatchers to bind their 
work. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Syn.—Rule; dominion; power; empire; control; in- 
fluence; direction; preponderance; ascendency. 

Sway’/-backed (-bikt), @. Having the back hollow 
or fallen in, whether naturally or as the result of 
ae, or weakness ;—said of horses and other ani- 
mals. 

Sway’-bra/¢cing, n.  (Hngin.) The horizontal 
bracing of a bridge, which prevents its swaying. 
Swayed,a. Bent down, and hollow in the back ; — 

said of a horse. ‘‘Swayed in the back.” Shak. 

Sway’ful, a. Full of power; able to sway; sway- 
ing. [Jtare.] ‘The swayj/ul concrete of intonation 
in the violoncello.” Rush. 

Sway/ing,n. A kind of lumbago, caused by a fall, 
or by being overloaded ; — applied to beasts. 

Swéal, v. i. [Sometimes written swale.] [imp. & 
Pp. Pp. SWEALED; p. pr. & vb. nN. SWEALING.] [A-S. 
swélan, to burn slowly and without a flame, O. H. 
Ger. suelan, suelén, swillén, M. H. Ger. swillen, N. 
H. Ger. schwelen, L. Ger. sweden, Icel. sviila.] 

1. To melt and run down, as the tallow of a can- 
dle; to waste away without feeding the flame, 
2. To blaze away. See SwWALE. 

Swéal,v.t. To dress, as a hog, by burning or singe- 
ing off the hair; to swale. 

Swear (4), v. i. [imp. swore (formerly SWARE); 
Pp. Pp. SWORN; p. pr. & vb. n. SWEARING.] [A-S. & 
O.H. Ger. swerian, O. Sax. suerian, Goth. svaran, 
L. Ger. sworen, D. zweren, N. Tf. Ger. schworen, 
O. Fries. swera, Icel. sveria, Sw. sviinja, Dan. 
svirge, allied to A-S. swarian, to affirm, to answer, 
Icel. & Sw. svara, Dan. svare, to answer, q. v.] 

1. To affirm or utter a solemn declaration, with 
an appeal to God for the truth of what is affirmed. 
I swear by all the Roman gods, Shak, 


2. (Law.) To give evidence on oath; as, to swear 
to the truth of a statement; he swore that the pris- 
oner was not present at the riot. 

3. 'To make an appeal to God in an irreverent 
manner; to use the name of God or sacred things 
profanely. 

Swear,v.t¢. 1. To utter or affirm with a solemn ap- 
peal to God for the truth of the declaration; as, to 
swear an oath, 

2. (Law.) To put to an oath; to cause to take an 
oath; to administer an oath to; — often followed by 
in; as, to swear witnesses; to swear a jury; to 
swear in an oflicer. 

3. To declare or charge upon oath; as, to swear 
treason against a man. 

4. To appeal to by an oath, 

Now, by Apollo, king, thou swear’st thy godsin vain. Shak. 

To swear the peace against one, to make oath that one 
is under the actual fear of death or bodily harm from the 
person, in which case the person must find sureties of the 
peace. 

Swefrlfer,n. 1. One who swears; one who calls 
God to witness for the truth of his declaration. 

2. Aprofane person; one who uses profane lan- 
guage, 

Then the liars and swearers are fools. Shak. 

Swéat,n. [A-S. swat, O. Sax. suet, O. Fries. swet, 
L. Ger. sweet, D. zweet, Icel. sveiti, Sw. svett, Dan. 
sved, O. H. Ger. sweiz, N. H. Ger. schweisz, allied 
to Skr. svédas, Lat. sudor, Gr. idpas.] 

1. The fluid or sensible moisture which is excreted 
from the skin of an animal, more commonly that 
which is produced by hard work, mental excite- 
ment, bodily suffering, or medicine, 

In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. Gen. iii. 19. 


2. The state of one who sweats; hence, labor; 
toil; drudgery. Shak. 
3. Moisture issuing from any substance; as, the 
sweat of hay or grain in a mow or stack. 
Swéat,v.i. [imp. & p. p. SWEAT, OF SWEATED (SWOT 
is obsolete); p. pr. & vb. nm. SWEATING.] [A-S. 
swetan, L. Ger. sweten, D. zweeten, Icel. sveita, 
Sw. svetta, Dan. svede, O. H. Ger. suizzan, N. H. 
Ger. schwitzen, Skr. svid, Lat. sudare.] 

1. To excrete sensible moisture from the skin, 

2. To toil; to labor; to drudge. 

He’d have the poets sweat. Waller. 

3. To emit moisture, as green plants in a heap. 

Swat, v.t. 1. To cause to excrete moisture from 
the skin; as, his physicians attempted to sweat him 
by the most powerful sudorifics, 

2. Toemit or suffer to flow from the pores; to 
exude, 

For him the rich Arabia sweats her gums. Dryden, 

To sweat coin, to remove a portion of a piece of coin, as 
by shaking it in a bag, so that the friction wears off some 
of the metal, and so that the diminution of the value is 
not readily perceived. 

The only use of it [money] which is interdicted is to put it 
in circulation again after having diminished its weight by 
“ sweating,” or otherwise, because the quantity of metal which 
it contains is no longer consistent with its impression. Cobden, 

Swéat/er, n. 1. One who sweats. 

2. One who, or that which, causes to sweat; a 

sudorific. 





SWEEP 


Swéat/i-ly, adv. In asweaty manner; so as to be 
moist with sweat. 
Swéat/i-ness, n. 
moist with sweat. 

Swéat/ing-biith, n. A bath for producing sensible 
sweat; astove; a sudatory. 

Swéat/ing-house, n. <A house for sweating per- 
sons in sickness, 

Swéat/ing-i/rom (swét/ing-j/urn), n. A kind of 
knife, or a piece of iron, used to scrape off sweat, 
especially from horses. 

Swéat/ing-room (28), n. 1. A room for sweating 
persons, 

2. (Dairy Business.) A room for sweating cheese 
and carrying off the superfluous juices. 

Swéat/ing-sick/mess, n. (Med.) A febrile epi- 
demic disease which prevailed in some countries of 
Europe, but particularly in England, in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, characterized by profuse 
sweating, which continued through the whole 
course of the disease, or till death, which often 
happened in a few hours, 

Seong a, [compar. SWEATIER; superl. SWEAT- 
TEST. 

1. Moist with sweat; as, a sweaty skin; a sweaty 
garment. 
2. Consisting of sweat. 


The state of being sweaty, or 


“No noisy whiffs or 


sweaty streams.” Swift. 
3. Laborious; toilsome; difficult. ‘‘The sweaty 
forge.” Prior, 
Swede, n. [Ger. Schwede, Sw. pes 
1. (@eog.) A native or inhabitant of Sweden. 


2. A Swedish turnip. 

Swé/den-bGr’gi-an, n. One who holds the doc- 
trines of the New Jerusalem church, as taught by 
Emanuel Swedenborg, a Swedish philosopher and 
religious writer (born A. D. 1688, died 1772), who 
claimed to have direct intercourse with the spirit- 
ual world, through the opening of his spiritual 
senses in 1745, and who taught that the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as comprehending in himself all the fullness 
of the Godhead, is the one only God; that there isa 
spiritual sense to the Scriptures, and that a good life 
consists in shunning evils as sins against God. 

Swé/den-boér’gi-an, a. Of, or pertaining to, Swe- 
denborg or his views. 

Swé/den-bér’gi-an-ism, n. 
Swedenborgians. 

Swédge,n.&v.t. The same as SWAGE. See SWAGE. 

Swedish, a. [Ger. Schwedisch, Sw. Svensk.] 
(Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Sweden, 

Swedish turnip (Bot.), the ruta-baga. 
BAGA. 


Swéd/ish, n. 


The doctrines of the 


See Ruta- 


The language of the Swedes. 

Sweep, v.t. [imp. & D.p. SWEPT; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SWEEPING.] [A-S. swdpan, O. Fries. swépa, L. 
Ger. swépen, swipen, H. Ger. schweifen, Icel. & Sw. 
sopa, Goth. sveipan. ]} 

1. To brush, or rub over with a brush, broom, or 
besom, for removing loose dirt; to clean by brush- 
ing; as, to sweep a chimney or a floor. 

2. To drive or carry along or off by a long, brush- 
ing stroke or force, or by flowing on the earth; as, 
the wind sweeps the snow from the tops of the hills; 
a river sweeps away a dam, timber, or rubbish; a 
flood sweeps away a bridge or a house. 

3. To drive, destroy, or carry off many at a 
stroke, or with celerity and violence; as, a pesti- 
lence sweeps off multitudes in a few days. 

I have already swept the stakes. Dryden. 

4. To move over in strides or with a train, 

Their long descending train, 
With rubies edged and sapphires, swej/t the plain. Dryden. 

5. To carry with a long, swinging, or dragging 
motion; to carry with pomp. 


And, like a peacock, sweep along his tail. Shak. 
6. To strike with a long stroke. 
Wake into voice each silent string, 
And sweep the sounding lyre. Pope. 


7. (Naut.) To draw or drag over; as, to sweep 
the bottom of a river with a net, or with the bight 
of a rope, to hook an anchor. 

8. To observe rapidly, as parts of a surface; to 
pass rapidly over, as with the eye or other instru- 
ment of observation; as, to sweep the heavens with 
a telescope. 

To sweep a mold (Founding), to form the sand into a 
mold by a template, instead of compressing it around a 
pattern, 


Sweep, v. 7. 1. To pass with swiftness and vio- 
lence, as something broad, or brushing the surface 
of any thing; as, a sweeping rain; a sweeping flood. 

2. To pass over or brush along with celerity and 
force; as, the wind sweeps along the plain. 

3. To pass with pomp; as, a person sweeps along 
with a trail. 

She sweeps it through the court with troops of ladies. Shak. 

4. To move with a long reach; as, a sweeping 
stroke. . 

5. Vo include or comprehend many individuals 
or particulars in a single act or assertion; as, a 
sweeping declaration, charge, and the like, 

Sweep,n. 1. The act of sweeping. 

2. The compass of a stroke; as, a long sweep. 
3. The compass of any turning body or motion; 
as, the sweep of a door. 
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4. The compass of any thing flowing or brushing; 
as, the flood carried away every thing within its 
sweep. 

5. Violent and general destruction; as, the sweep 
of an epidemic disease. 

6. Direction and extent of any motion not recti- 
linear; as, the sweep of a compass. 

7. The direction or compass of acurve, as of a 
road, an arch, and the like. ‘‘ The road which 
makes a small sweep.” W. Scott. 

8. One who sweeps; a sweeper. 

9. (Founding.) A movable template for making 
molds, in loam-moiding. 

10. (Naut.) (a.) The mold of a ship when she 
begins to compass in at the rung-heads; any part 
of aship shaped in a segment of a circle. (b.) A 
large oar, used in small vessels, to impel them dur- 
ing a calm, or to increase their speed during a 


chase. Totten. 
11. (Refining.) The almond furnace. [0Obs.] 
12. The pole or piece of timber moved on a ful- 


crum or post, used to raise and lower a bucket in a 
well for drawing water. [Variously written swape, 
Sweep, swepe, and swipe.] 
Sweep of the tiller (Naut.), a circular frame on which 
the tiller traverses in large ships. 
Svweep/age,n. The crop of hay got in a meadow. 
[Prov. Eng.] Ogilvie, 
Sweep’er, n. 
Sweep/ing-ly, adv. 
sweeping. 
Sweep/ing-ness,n. The quality of being sweep- 
ing; as, the sweepingness of a charge. 
Sweep/ings,n. pl. Things collected by sweeping; 
rubbish; as, the sweepings of streets are often used 
as manure. 
Sweep/-nét, n. 
compass. 
Sweep/stake,n. One who wins all;— usually writ- 
ten sweepstakes. Shak. 
Sweep/stakes, n. sing. or pl. 7 
1. The whole money or other things staked or 
won at a horse-race. 
2. A sweepstake. See SWEEPSTAKE. 
Sweep’-wash/er,n. The person who extracts the 
residuum of precious metals from the sweepings, 
potsherds, &c., of refineries of gold and silver, or 
places where these metals are manufactured or 
used. Ure. 
Sweep’y, a. 1. Passing with speed and violence 
over a great compass at once; sweeping. 


One who sweeps; a sweep. 
In a sweeping manner; by 


A net for drawing over a large 


The branches bend before their sweepysway. Dryden. 
2. Wavy. ‘‘ The sweepy crest.” Pope. 
3. Strutting; expanded. ‘His sweepy train.” 

Watts. 


Sweet, a. [compar. SWEETER; superl. SWEETEST. | 
[O. Eng. siwote, sote, sute, A-S. swéte, O. Fries. swet, 
O. Sax. sudti, swdti, Goth. sutis, for svotis, Icel. 
soir, Sw. sét, Dan. séd, L. Ger. sdt, ste, D. zoet, O. 
H. Ger. suozt, N. H. Ger. siisz, allied to Lat. su@vis, 
for suadvis, Gr. idis, Skr. svddu, from svad, svdd, 
to be of a sweet taste, to taste.] 

1. Having a certain agreeable taste or flavor, like 
or resembling that of honey or sugar; saccharine; 
— opposed to sour and bitter ; as, a sweet beverage; 
sweet fruits; sweet oranges. 

2. Pleasing to the smell; fragrant; as, a sweet 
rose; sweet odor; szweet incense. 

3. Pleasing to the ear; making excellent music; 
soft; melodious; harmonious; as, the sweet notes 
of a flute or an organ; sweet music; a sweet voice; 
a sweet singer. 

4, Pleasing to the eye; beautiful; as, a sweet 
face; a sweet color or complexion; a szweet form. 
‘* Sweet interchange of hill and valley.” Milton. 

5. Fresh; not salt; as, sweet water. Bacon. 

6. Not changed from a sound or wholesome state; 
as, (a.) Not stale; as, sweet butter. (b.) Not sour; 
as, sweet milk or bread. (¢.) Not putrescent or pu- 
trid; as, sweet meat. 

7. Mild; soft; gentle. 

Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades? 
Jo5 xxxviii. 31. 

9. Mild; soft; kind; obliging; as, sweet manners. 

ceet is often used in the formation of self-ex- 

pounds; as, sweet-blossomed, sweet-featured, 





sweet-mouthed, sweet-smelling, sweet-tempered, sireet- | 


toned, and the like. 


Sweet herbs, frazrant herbs cultivated for culinary pur- 
poses. — Sweet tooth, an especial fondness for sweet things 


or for sweetmeats. [Collog.]— To be sireet upon, to treat | 
With such marked interest or attention as to indicate an | 


incipient affection. Thackeray. 
Syn.—Sugary; saccharine; dulcet; luscious. 
Sweet,n. 1. That which is sweet to the taste;— 
used chiefly in the plural; as, (a.) Confectionery, 
preserves, sugars, honey, and the like. (b.) Home- 
made wines, cordials, metheglin, and the like. 


2. That which is sweet or pleasant in odor: a/| 


perfume. ‘ Odoriferous sweets.” Prior. 
3. That which is pleasing or grateful to the mind; 
as, the sweets of domestic life. 


A little bitter mingled in our cup leaves no relish of the 
sweet. Locke, 


} 





4. One who is dear to another; a darling;—a)| 


term of endearment. 
Wherefore frowns my sweet? 


€,1i 


cl 


a, 


B. Jonson. | Sweet/=péa, n. 
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Sweet/-ip/ple, n. (Bot.) The Anona squamosa, or| for ornament; an annual leguminous plant 
Sweet-sop. See SWEET-SOP. Lee. genus Lathyrus. 

Sweet!-bay,n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the genus | Sweet/-po-ta’/to, n. (Bot.) A 
Laurus (L. nobilis), a species of laurel. See Lau-;| its starchy tubers, the Batat 
REL. (b.) A small North American tree of the ge- 
nus Magnolia; swamp-sassafras. 

Sweet/-bréad (-bréd), n. The pancreas of an ani- 
mal, used for food. 

Sweet!-bri/er, n. (Bot.) A shrubby plant of the 
genus fosa, cultivated for its fragrant smell. 

Sweet’-broom (28), 2. A certain plant. dinsworth. 

Sweet/-eal’a-bash, n. (Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Passiflora (P. maliformis), growing in the 
West Indies, and producing a roundish, edible 


tas (or 


distributed. It is the potato of Shakespeare an 
cotemporary writers. 


rhiza. 


of Acorus. 
Sweet-sea’bi-oiis, n. 


? ! the 
‘ A 7a 2 
trailing plant and aa 
edulis. The tubers resemble those of the common | 


potato, but are elongated, and of a sweetish taste. 
It is a native of the East Indies, but now widely 


Sweet’-root, n. (Bot.) The licorice, or Glycyr- 










i. 


Sweet/=-riish, n. (Bot.) The sweet-flag, a species 
(Bot.) A plant of the genus 


some] 


fruit. Loudon.| Erigeron (E. annuum), having a stout, branching 
Sweet/-eal/a-miis,)n. (Bot.) An aromatic plant stem, covered with spreading hairs. - Gray. 
Sweet/-eane, of the genus Calamus; C.| Sweet’=scént/ed, a. [From sweeé and 
aromaticus. Having a sweet smell; fragrant. 


Sweet/-cic’e-ly, n. (Bot.) (a.) A North American 
umbelliferous plant of the genus Osmorrhiza, hay- 
ing aromatic roots and seeds, and white flowers. 
Gray. (0.) A plant of the genus Myrrhis (M. odo- 
rata), growing in England. 

Sweet/-cis/tus, n. (Bot.) An evergreen shrub | 
(Cistus ladanum), from which the gum ladanum is} the West Indies, and bears a green- 
obtained. ish fruit, sweet and pulpy. 

Sweet/-e6rn, n. A variety of the maize, of asweet | Sweet’=stiiff, n. Sweetmeats of 
taste. 5 | any or all kinds;— popularly so 

Sweet/en (swét/n), v. t. [imp. & p. p. SWEETENED; |  ailed. Sim : 
p. pr. & vb. n, SWEETENING.] [A-S. swétan, geswé- | Sweet/-siil/tan, n. (Bot.) An 


grance resembling that of strawberries. 
Sweet/-sdp, n. (Bot.) A shrub 
or tree (Anona squamosa), allied | 
to the custard-apple. It grows in 


tan.] | annual flowering plant; Centaurea wt 
1. To make sweet to the taste; as, to sweetentea| moschata. Fruit of -sop. 
or coffee. | Sweet/-wa/ter, n. <A variety of : 


2. To make pleasing or grateful to the mind; as, | 
to sweeten life; to sweeten friendship. 
3. To make mild or kind; as, to sweeten the | 


white grape, having a sweet, watery juice. 
Sweet/-weed, n. (Bot.) A 


Capraria, and another of the genus Scoparia. 





Sweet-scented shrub (Bot.), a shrub of the genus Caly- 
canthus, the flowers of which. when crushed, have a fra- 


plant of the genus 


temper. Sweet/-will’iam,n. (Sot.) The Dianthus barba- 
4. To make less painful; as, to sweete-the cares, tus, a species of pink of many varieties. Lee. 

of life. of | Sweet/-wil/low, n. (Bot.) A plant(the Myrica 
5. To increase the agreeable qualitie“of; as, to gale), or Dutch myrtle; sweet-gale. wees 5 


sweeten the joys or pleasures of life. 
6. To soften to the eye; to make delicate. 
Correggio has made his name immortal by the strength he 


has given to his figures, and by sweetening his lights and 
shades. Dryden. 


7. To make pure and salubrious by destroying 





that have been infected; to sweeten the air. 

8. To make warm and fertile; as, to dry and 
sweeten soils. 

9. To restore to purity; as, to sweeten water, 
butter, or meat. 

Svreet’en,v.i. To become sweet. 

Sweet’en-er, n. One who, or that which, sweetens; 
one who palliates ; that which moderates acrimony. 

Sweet/en-ing (swét/n-ing),n. 1. The act of making 
sweet. 

2. That which sweetens. 

Sweet/-ftrn,n. (Bot.) A small North American 
shrub, having sweet-scented or aromatic leaves re- 
sembling fern-leaves ; Comptonia asplenifolia. Gray. 

Sweet/-flag, n. (Bot.) An endogenous water 
plant of the genus Acorus, having a root-stalk of a 
pungent, aromatic taste; — called also calamus. It 
is found in wet places in Europe and America. The 
weels plant has an agreeable aromatic taste and 
odor. 

Sweet/-gale, n. (Bot.) A shrub of the genus 
Myrica (M. gale), having bitter, fragrant leaves, 
and found in wet grounds. Loudon. 

Sweet’-giim, n. (Bot.) A large tree (Liguidam- 
bar styraciflua), having smooth, shining, fragrant 
leaves; liquidambar. Itis common in the United 
States. 

Sweet/heart, n. <A lover or mistress. 

Sweet’ing, n. 1. A sweet apple. Ascham. 

2. A darling; —a word of endearment. Shak. 

Sweet/ish, a. Somewhat sweet or grateful to the 
taste. 

Svweet/ish-ness,n. The quality of being sweetish. 

Svweet/-johnsg (-jinz),n. (Bot.) A plant; a species 
of Dianthus, or pink;—called also sweet John’s- 
wort. 

Sweet/-léaf, n. (Bot.) A small tree (Symplocos 
tinctoria), bearing clusters of yellow flowers, and 
thick, odorous leaves, of asweetish taste, which are 
greedily eaten by cattle, and which also furnish a 
yellow dye; —called also horse-sugar. It is com- 
mon in the Southern States. Gray. 

Sweet’ly, adv. [A-S. swéilice.] In a sweet man- 
ner; gratefully; agreeably. 

Sweet/-mir’/jo-ram, n. (Bot.) A very fragrant 
plant of the genus Origanum. 

Sweet/-maud/lin, n. (Bot.) A species of Achillea, 
allied to milfoil. Loudon. 

Sweet/méat, n. [From sweet and meat.] [A-S. 
swétmete.] Fruit preserved with sugar, as peaches, 
pears, melons, nuts, orange peel, and the like. 

Sweet/ness, n. [A-S. swéiness.] The quality of 
being sweet, in any of its senses; as, gratefulness 
to the taste, or to the smell; fragrance; agreeable- 
ness to the ear, melody; as, sweetness of the voice; 
sweetness of elocution; agreeableness of manners; 
softness; mildness; obliging civility; as, sweetness 
of behavior; softness; mildness; amiableness; as, 
sweetness of temper. 

Srveet/-oil, n. Olive-oil. Simmonds. 

(Bot.) A species of pea cultivated | 
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Sweet/-wood, n. 


Swell, n. 


(Bot.) (a.) A species of Lawrus 
(ZL. nobilis); sweet-bay. (b.) The timber of the 
Oreodaphne exaltata, a tree growing in Jamaica. 

Simmonds. 


Sweet/wort (-wirt), 2. Any plant of a sweet taste. 
. | Swein’mite, n. 
noxious matter; as, to sweeten rooms or apartments | Swell, v. i. 


See SwAINMOTE. ‘ 
[imp. SWELLED ; p. p. SWELLED (SWOL- 
LEN, Or SWOLN, is obsolescent); p. pr. & vb. n. 
SWELLING.] [A-8. swellan, swillan, O. Sax., O. & 
H. Ger. swellan, L. Ger. swellen, swillen, D. zwellen, 
O. Fries. swella, N, H. Ger. schitvellen, Icel. svella, 
Sw. srdila.] 

1. To grow larger; to dilate or extend the exterior 
surface or dimensions, by matter added within, or 
by expansion of the inclosed substance ; as, the legs 
swell in dropsy; a bruised part swells; a tumor 
swells; a bladder swells by inflation. 

2. To increase in size or extent by any addition; 
as, a river swells, and overflows its banks. 

3. To rise or be driven into waves or billows; as, 
in a tempest, the ocean swells into waves. 

4. To be puffed up or bloated; as, to swell with 
pride, or anger. 

You swell at the tartan, as the bull is said to do at scarlet. 
W. Scott. 

5. To be inflated; to belly; as, swelling sails. 

6. To be turgid or bombastic ; as, swelling words; 
a swelling style. 

7. To protuberate; to bulge out; as, a cask siwells 
in the middle. 

8. To be elated; to rise into arrogance. 

Your equal mind yet swells not into state. Dryden. 

9. To grow upon the view; to become larger. 
‘* Monarchs to behold the swelling scene.” Shak. 

10. To become larger in amount; as, many little 
debts added, swell to a great amount. . 

11. To act in a pompous, ostentatious, or arrogant 
manner; to strut; to look big. ‘Swelling like a 
turkey-cock.” S. 


| Swll, v.z. 1. To increase the size, bulk, or dimen- 


sions of; to cause to rise, dilate, or increase; as, 
rains and dissolving snow swell the rivers in spring, 
and cause floods. 

2. To aggravate; to heighten. - 

It is low ebb with the accuser when such peccadilloes are 
put to swell the charge. Atterbury. 

3. To raise to arrogance; as, to be swelled with 
pride or haughtiness. 

4. (Mus.) To augment in force or loudness, as 
the sound of a note. 

1. The act of swelling. 

2. Gradual increase; as, (a.) Augmentation in 
bulk ; protuberance. (b.) Elevation ; rise ;—said 
of height. (c.) Force; intensity; power;—said in 
reference to sound. 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell. Byron. 


(d.) Increase of power in style, or increase of rhe- 
torical force. ‘‘The swell and subsidence of his 
periods.” Landor. 
3. A gradual ascent or elevation of land; as, an 
extensive plain abounding with little swells. 
4. A wave or billow; especially, a succession of 
large waves; as, a heavy swell sets into the harbor. 
The swell 
Of the long waves that roll in yonder bay. Tennyson. 
5. The waves or fluctuation of the sea after a 
storm. 








~ sound. 


SwEéll/-mdb, zn. 


Swit, imp. & p. p. of swell. 
Swélt, v. 7. 


Swélt/er, v. i. 


Swélt/ry, a. 


Swit, imp. & p. p. of sweat. 
Swé/ven, n. 


[ 
Swift, a. 


Swift/er,n. (Naut.)(a.) A 


SWELLING 


6. (Mus.) A gradual increase and decrease of the 
volume of sound; the crescendo and diminuendo 
combined ; — generally indicated thus —< ——. 

7. Ashowy, dashing, boastful person. Dickens. 

an swell (Mus.), a certain number of pipes inclosed 

a box, the uncovering of which produces increased 

By means of a pedal, this box may be graduaily 
opened, causing a corresponding increase of force. 


Swélling, n. 1. Protuberance; prominence. 


‘The superficies of such plates are not even, but have many 
cavities and swellings. Newton. 
2. (Med.) A tumor or any morbid enlargement of 
the natural size; as, a swelling on the hand or leg. 
3. A rising or enhancement of passion; as, the 
swellings of anger, grief, or pride. Tatler. 
ell-dressed thieves, taken col- 
lectively. 
He is renowned for his acquaintance with the swell-mob. 
Dickens. 
[Obs.] See SwExt. 
A-S. & O. Sax. sweltan, Goth. sviltan, 
. a to perish, O. D. swelten, to hunger, to fail, 
cel, svelta, to hunger, Sw. sviéilta, Dan. sulte.] To 
swelter; to faint; toswoon. [Obs.] 


Nigh she swelt for passing joy. Spenser. 


SwElt, v.t. To overpower, as with heat; to cause 


to faint; toswelter. [0Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
1. [imp. & p. p. SWELTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. SWELTERING.] [From swelé. 


1. To be overcome and faint with heat; to be 


ready to perish with heat. 


It was so rare a piece of fun 
To see the sweltered cattle run. 


To welter. [Obs.] 


Coleridge. 
Drayton. 


Swélt/er, v.t. 1. To oppress with heat; to make 


faint or weak by a heated, close atmosphere. 

2. To exude, like sweat. [Rare.] Shalt: 
Suffocating with heat; oppressive 
with heat; sultry. [Rare.] 


Swept, imp. & p.p.of sweep. See SwEEP. 
Swéerd,n.&v. 
Swéirve, v. i. 


Sward. [Obs.] See SwARD. 
pimps & p.p. SWERVED; p. pr. & vb. 


N. SWERVING. [O. Eng. swarve, q. v.; L. Ger. 


-swarven, D. zwerven, to swerve, to rove, M. I. 


Ger. swerben, to be whirled, to wander, O. H. Ger. 


& O. Sax. suerban, Goth. svairban, to wipe, Icel. 


sverfa, to file. Cf. SWARM.] 
1. To wander from any line prescribed, or from a 


rule of duty; to depart from what is established by | 


law, duty, or custom; to deviate. 
Iswerve not from thy commandments. Com. Prayer. 
' ‘They swerve from the strict letter of the law. Clarendon. 
Many who, through the contagion of evil example, swerve 
exceedingly from the rules of their holy religion. Atterbury. 
2. To bend; toincline. ‘ The battle swerved.” 
Milton. 
3. To climb or move upward by winding or turn- 
ing; to swarm. 
The tree was high; 


Yet nimbly up from bough to bough I swerved. Dryden. 


[Rare.] See Sweat. 

[A-8. swefen, from swefiin, to fall 
asleep, to sleep, Skr. svap, to sleep; Icel. svefn, 
sleep, Dan. svn, Sw. sémn, Lat. somnus, somnium, 
Lith. sapnas, Skr. svapna, Gr. tzves.] A dream. 

Obs.) Wycliffe. 
[compar. SWIFTER; superl. SWIFTEST.] 
[A-S. swift, from swifwn, to move quickly, to whirl, 
to wander, Icel. svifa, to be moved, Sw. sviifva, 
Dan. sviive, O. H. Ger. sueibin, N. H. Ger. schwe- 
ben, D. zweven, to wave, hover. Cf. SWEEP.] 

1. Moving a great distance, or over a large space, 
in a short time; moving with celerity or velocity; 
fleet; rapid; quick; speedy. 

2. Ready; prompt. 

My beloved brethren, let every man be swift to hear, slow to 
speak, slow to wrath. ames i. 19. 

3. Coming without delay; speedy. 

There shall be false teachers among you, who privily shall 
bring in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord that 
bought them, and bring upon themselves swt eee : 

2 Pet. ii. 1. 

= Swift is sometimes used in the formation of self- 

explaining compounds; as, swift-darting, swift-footed, 
swift-heeled, swift-paced, swift-winged, and the like. 

Syn.— Quick; fleet; speedy; nimble; rapid; expe- 
ditious. 


Swift, n. 1. The current of astream. [R.] Walton. 


2. A reel, or turning instrument, for winding 
yarn, thread, &c.;— used chiefly in the plural. 

3. (Ornith.) A small bird inst 
(Cypselus apus), like the 
swallow, but having a 
shorter bill without lateral 
bristles, and having very 
long wings. It is found in 
America, Europe, and Af- 
rica. 






The Shintioy ewe 
of the United States is a true 
swift, Chetura (or Cypselus) 
pelasgia. ; 

4. (Zoé6l.) The common 
newt or eft; a species of 
lizard. 


rope used to confine the Swift(Cypselus apus). (3.) 


Switt/er, v. t. 


Swiit/-foot, a. 
Swift/ly, adv. 


Swift/ness, n. 


Swig, v.t. & i. 





Swis, n. 


Swill, v. i. 


Swill, n. 


Swililer, n. 





Swillings, n. pi. 
Swim, v.i. 





Swim, v. 7. 


Swim, 7. 


Swim/mer, 7. 
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bars of the capstan in their sockets, while men are 
turning it. (b.) A rope used to encircle a boat lon- 
gitudinally, to strengthen and defend her sides from 
the impulse of other boats. (c.) A shroud fixed on 
the starboard and larboard sides of the lower masts, 
above all the other shrouds, to give the masts addi- 
tional security. Totten. 
(Naut.) To stretch, as shrouds by 


Nimble. Mir. for Mag. 
In a swift manner; with celerity; 
with quick motion or velocity; fleetly; rapidly. 
The state or quality of being swift; 


tackles. 


| 


Swinck, v. i. 

Swinck, n. 

Swin/dle (swin/dl), v. ¢. 
p. pr. & vb. n. SWINDLING.] 


SWING 


Swim/’/ming-ness,n. The act or state of swim- 


ming or floating; swimming motion. 

The same as SWINE. 
The same as SWINK. 
[imp. & p. p. SWINDLED ; 
[N. H. Ger. schiwin- 
deln, to be dizzy or giddy, to cheat, from schwindel, 
dizziness, giddiness, from schwinden, to vanish, to 
dwindle, M. H. Ger. swindeln, O. H. Ger. swintilén, 
to be dizzy, D. zwindelen, zwendelen, to be dizzy, 
to swindle.) To cheat and defraud grossly, or with 
deliberate artifice; as, to swindle aman out of his 
property. 


speed; rapid motion; quickness; celerity; veloci-| Swin’dle, mn. The act or process of defrauding by 
ty; rapidity ;—a word of general import, applica- | 


ble to every kind of motion, and to every thing that | Swin/’dier,n. [Ger. schwindler.} 


moves; as, the swiftness of a bird; the swiftness of | 


a stream; swiftness of descent in a falling body; 
swiftness of thought, &c. 

[A-S. swilgan, swelgan, to swallow, 
To drink by 


devour. See SwILL and SwALLow.] 
[Collog. and 


large draughts; to suck greedily. 
vulgar.] 
The bleating rams 
Securely swig the dug beneath the dams. Dryden. 
1. A large draught. [Collog.and vulgar.] 
2. (Naut.) A pulley with ropes which are not 
parallel. 


| Swig,v.t. [Cf. Prov. Eng. swig, to leak out, A-S. 


swigan, to be silent, Ger. schweigen, to be silent, to 
silence.] To castrate, as a ram, by binding the 
testicles tight with a string, so that they mortify 
and slough off. [Local.] 


Swill, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. SWILLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


SWILLING.] [A-S. swilgan, swelgan, to swallow, 
devour; swilian, to wash. See Swic and SwaL- 
Low. ] 


1. To drink grossly or greedily ; as, to swill down 
great quantities of liquors. 
2. To wash; to drench. [Obs.] 


As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 


Swilled with the wild and wasteful ocean. Shak. 
3. To inebriate; to swell with fullness, 
TI should be loth 
To meet the rudeness and swilled insolence 
Of such late wassailers. Milton. 


1. To drink greedily or swinishly; to 
drink to excess. South. 
2. To be intoxicated. [Obs.] 
1. Large draughts of liquor; drink taken 
in excessive quantities. 

2. The wash, or mixture of liquid substances, 
given to swine ; — called also swillings. 


Swil/ley, n. 1. An eddy or whirlpool. [/Prov. 
Eng. Wright. 
2. A coal-field of small size or extent. [ Prov. 
Eng.| Wright. 


Swill. See Swit. 
[imp. SWAM; p.p. SWUM; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SWIMMING.] [A-S.& O. H. Ger. swimman, L. Ger. 


ne who swills, or drinks iously. | = 
One wills, or drinks voraciously | Swine’-pdx, n. 


| Swine, n. sing. & pl. 


| 


| 





| Swine’=stone, n. 


swimmen, D. zwemmen, H. Ger. schwimmen, Icel. | 


svema, Dan. svdmme, Sw. simma.] 
1. To be supported in water or other fluid; not 


to sink; to float; as, any substance will swim, whose | 


specific gravity is less than that of the fluid in which | eae 
ss) a 


it is immersed. 
2. To move progressively in water by means of 
the hands and feet, or of fins. 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
had aati to yonder point. Shak. 
3. To be borne along byacurrent; as, in all states 
there are men who will swim with the tide of popu- 
lar opinion. 


4. To glide along with a smooth motion, or with | 
“She with pretty and with | 


@ waving motion. 

swimming gait.” Shak. 

A hovering mist came swimming o’er his sight. Dryden. 

5. To be dizzy or vertiginous; to have a waving 

motion of the head, or a sensation of that kind, or 
a reeling of the body; as, the head swims. 


6. To be overflowed or drenched; as, the earth | 


swims in rain. 
Sudden the ditches swell, the meadows swim. Thomson. 
7. To overflow; to abound; to have abundance. 
They now swim in joy. Milton. 


swimming; as, to swim astream. 


Sometimes he thought to swim the stormy main. Dryden. 


may swim; as, to swim wheat for seed. 


3. To cause or compel to swim; to make to float; | 


as, to swim a horse across a river. A 
1. The act of swimming; a gliding mo- 
tion, like that of one swimming. 


2. The time or distance one swims, or can swim. | 
3. The bladder of a fish, by which it is said to be | 
{In this sense, } 

| 


supported in water; the sound. 
written also, but improperly, swimm.] 
1. One who swims. 

2. (Far.) A protuberance on the leg of a horse. 


3. (Ornith.) One of an order of birds that swim, | 


as the duck and goose. 


Swim/ming-ly, adv. In an easy, gliding manner, 
successfully; pros- 


as if swimming; smoothly; 
perously. 





1. To pass or move over, or on, by 








! 


Swine/’-bréad (-bréd), n. 


| Swine/’-grass, n. 


| Swine/’-hérd. n. 
Swine’-dat, n. 


Swine’-pipe, 7. 


Swine’s/-eréss, n. 


Swine/-=sty, n. 
Swine/-this/tle (-this/l),n. (Bot.) A certain plant; 


Swing, v. t. 


| Swing, n. 
2. To immerse in water that the lighter parts | 


systematic imposition. 

One who swin- 
dles or defrauds grossly, or one who makes a prac- 
tice of defrauding others by imposition or deliberate 
artifice ; a cheat. 


Syn. — Sharper; rogue. — SWINDLER, SHARPER. These 
words agree in describing persons who take unfair ad- 
vantages. A swindler is one who obtains money or goods 
under false pretenses. A sharper is one who cheats by 
sharp practice, as in playing at cards or staking what he 
can not pay. 

Fraud and injustice soon follow, and the dignity of the 
British merchant is sunk in the scandalous appellation of a 
swindler. Knox, 

Perhaps you'll think I act the same 

Asa sly sharper plays his game. Cotton. 
A-S., O. Sax., O. Fries., & 
O. H. Ger. swin, Icel. & Sw. svin, Dan. sviin, Goth. 
svein, L. Ger. swien, D. zwijn, N. H. Ger. schacein, 
Russ. swinja, Pol. swinia, Bohem. swine, Corn. 
swynia.| (Zodl.) A small-sized pachyderm (Sus 
scrofa), having four-toed feet, two principal and 
two lateral toes, a bristly skin, and a nose ending 
in a flattened cartilaginous disk. It has a keen 
scent, and turns up the ground for roots, but is near- 
ly omnivorous in habits. Swine secrete a large 
amount of sub-cutaneous fat, which, when extract- 
ed, is known as lard. The male is called boar, and 


the female sow. 
(Bot.) A kind of plant; 


truffle. Bailey. 
Swine/’-ease, )n. [Prov. Eng. crew, a coop.] A 
Swine’=-cdat, hog-sty; a pen forswine. [Pror. 

| Swine/-erue, Eng.) 


(Bot.) A certain plant; knot- 

grass. Ainsworth. 
A keeper of swine. 

(Bot.) A kind of oat, cultivated for 

the use of swine, as in Cornwall; the Avena nuda. 

(Ornith.) A species of thrush; 

the red-wing; Turdus iliacus. 

(Med.) A variety of the chicken- 

pox, with acuminated vesicles containing a watery 

fluid; the water-pox. 

(Bot.) A species of cress of 

the genus Coronopus or Cochlearia. 

(Min.) A kind of limestone 

which, when rubbed. emits a fetid odor, resembling 

that of naphtha combined with sulphureted hydro- 

gen ;—called also stink-stone. 

A sty or pen for swine. 


the sow-thistle. 
[imp. & p. p. SWUNG; p. pr. & vb. n. 
SWINGING. (SWANG, the old imp., is obsolete.)]} 
[A-S. swingan, swengan, O.H. Ger. swingan, L. Ger. 
swingen, N. H. Ger. schwingen, Sw. svinga, svinga, 
Dan. svinge.] 

1. To move to and fro, as a body suspended in 
the air; to wave; to vibrate. 

I tried if a pendulum would swing faster, or continue swing- 
ing longer, in our receiver if exhausted. Boyle. 

2. To practice swinging; as, a man swings for 
health or pleasure. 

3. (Naut.) (a.) To move or float. (6.) To turn 
round an anchor; as, a ship swings with the tide. 

4. To be hanged. [Colloq.] D. Webster. 
1. To make to play loosely; to cause 
to swing, wave, or vibrate, as a body suspended in 
the air. 
They get on ropes, ... and are swung by their men visitants. 

Spectator. 

2. To wave; to move to and fro; to flourish; to 
brandish; as, a man swings his arms when he 
walks. 


He swings his tail, and swiftly turns him round. Dryden. 


1. The act of swinging; a waving or 
vibratory motion; oscillation; as, the swing of a 
pendulum. 

2. Motion from one side to the other; as, some 
men walk with a swing. 

3. A line, cord, or other thing suspended and 
hanging loose, upon which any thing may swing; 
especially, an apparatus, commonly consisting of & 
rope, the two ends of which are attached to a high 
support, as to the boughs of a tree, a seat being 
placed in the Joop at the bottom for persons who 
may swing backward or forward for pleasure or ex- 
ercise; also, any contrivance by which a similar 
motion is produced for amusement or exercise. 

4. Influence or power of a body put in motion. 

The ram that batters down the wall, 
For the great swing and rudeness of his poise. Shak. 

5. Free course; unrestrained liberty or license; 
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SWING-BEAM 


tendency. ‘Take thy swing.’ Dryden. ‘To pre- 
vent any thing which may prove an obstacle to the 
full swing of his genius.” Burke. 
Swing’-béam,n. (Lailway Mach.) A cross-piece, 
sustaining the car-body, and so suspended from the 
framing of a truck, that it may have an independent 
lateral motion. [See /ilust. of Truck.] 
Swing/-bridge, n. <A bridge that may be moved 
by swinging, as on canals. . 
Swinge (swinj),v.¢. [A-S. swingan, to swing, whip. 
See supra. ] 
1. To beat soundly; to whip; to bastinade; to 
chastise; to punish. ‘ And swinges his own vices 
in his son,” Dryden. 


You swinged me for my love. Shak. 


2. To move asalash. [Obs.] 


And loth to see his kingdom fail, , 
Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail. Milton. 


Swinge (swinj), n. The sweep of any thing in 


motion; asway; aswing. [Obs.] Waller, 
Swinge,v.t. The same as Since. [0Obs.] 

The scorching flame sore swinged all his face. Spenser. 

Swinge,n. <A singe. [Obs.] Beau, § Fl. 


Swinge/-biick/ler, n. One who pretends to feats 
of arms; agswash-buckler; abully. [Obs.] Shak. 

Swinge/ing (swinj/ing), a. Huge; very large. 
[ Vulgar.] Pale: 

Swinge/ing-ly, adv. In aswingeing manner ; vast- 
ly; hugely. [ Vulgar.] 

Swin/’/gel (swing/gl) (Synop., § 130), n. _[A-S. 
svingel, svingele, whip, scourge, O. D. swinghel, 
a flax whip, swenghel, a swing-beam, Ger. schwen- 
gel, a swing-bar, beam, See SwInG and SwINGLe.] 
‘That part of a flail which falls on the grain in thrash- 
ing; swiple. 

Swinger, n. 

Swin/gle (swing’gl), v. 7. 

1. To dangle; to wave hanging. 

2. To swing for pleasure. 

Swin/’gle (swing/gl), v. ¢ [From swing.] [A-S. 
swingan, D. zwengelen, zwengen, zwingen; A-S, 
swinglung, a whipping, from swinglan, swingelian, 
to whip.] ; Ee ; 

1. To clean, as flax, by beating it with a swingle, 
so as to separate the coarse parts and the woody 
substance from it. 

2. To cut off the tops of, without pulling up the 
roots ;— said of weeds. Forby. 

3. (Wire-making.) (a.) A wooden spoke fixed to 
the barrel that draws the wire. (b.) A crank. 

Swin/gle,n. [See SwINGLE, v.¢.] A wooden in- 
strument like a large knife, about two feet long, 
with one thin edge, used for cleaning flax ;—called 
also avin eee swingling-staf, and swingling- 
wand. 

Swin/ele-tree, n. 
See SINGLE-TREE. 

Swin/gling-tow, n. The coarse part of flax, 
separated from the finer by swingling and hatchel- 
ing. 

Swing’-plow, 

Swing’-plough, under the beam. 

Swing/-tree,n. The bar of a carriage to which 
the traces are fastened; the whiffle-tree or whipple- 
tree; swingle-tree. 

Swing’-wheel, n. The wheel, in a timepiece, 
which drives the pendulum. 

Swin/ish,a. [From swine.] Befitting swine; like 
swine; gross; hoggish; brutal; as, a swinish drunk- 
ard or sot. 


One who swings; one who hurls. 
[From swing.] [Obs.] 
Johnson, 


A whifile-tree or whipple-tree, 


n. A plow without a fore wheel 


Swinish gluttony 

Ne’er looks to heaven amid this gorgeous feast, 

But with besotted, base ingratitude, 

Crams and blasphemes his feeder. 
Swin/ish-ly, adv. In aswinish manner. 
Swin/ish-ness, n. The state or quality of being, 

swinish. 

Swink, v.i. [A-8. swincan, allied to swingan. See 
Swinac.] To labor; to toil; to drudge; to slave. 
[Obs.]_ ‘*For which men swink and sweat inces- 
santly.” Spenser. 

Swink, v. t. To overlabor; to cause to toil or 
drudge. [Obs.] 

Swink, n. ([A-S. swinc, geswinc.] Labor; toil; 
drudgery. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Swink/er,n. <A laborer; a plowman. [0Obs.] 

Swipe,n. Aswape or sweep. See SwEEP. 

Swipes, n. Poor, weak beer; —often applied in 
Scotland to akind of home-brewed beer. 

Halliwell. Craig. 

Swip/le (swip/l), n. That part of a flail which strikes 
the grain in thrashing; a swingle. [Written also 
swipel and swipple.] 

Swip/per,a. [From A-8, swipian, to whip, shake, 
whirl, from swdpan, to sweep, q. v.] Nimble; 
quick. [Obs.] 

Swirl, v.t.&7%. [imp.& p.p.SwiRLED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. SWIRLING.] [Icel. swirra.] To whirl, or cause 
to whirl, in an eddy. 

The river swirled along, glassy no more, but dingy gray 
with autumn rains and rotting leaves. C. Kingsley. 

Swirl, n. A whirling motion; an eddy, as of water, 
wind, or snow; a whirl; agyration. ‘“ Fiery swirls 
of slime.” E. B. Browning. 

The silent swirl 
Of bats, that seem to follow in the air 


Some grand circumference of a shadowy dome. : 
7. B. Browning. 


Hilton. 
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Swiss, n. [Fr. Suisse.] 1. The language of Switzer- 
land. 

2. (sing. & pl.) (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of Switzerland; a Switzer; the people of Switzer- 
land. : 

Swiss, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Switzer- 
land or its people. 
Switch, n. [eee swing, swinge.] 

1. A small, flexible twig or rod. 

On the medal, Mauritania leads a horse by a thread with one 
hand, and in the other holds a switch. Addison. 

2. (Railways.) A movable part of two opposite 
rails, for transferring a car from one track to 
another. 

ts In the safety-switch shown, the ends, ac, of the 
switch-rails are fixed : 
to the main track d e. 
Their opposite ends 
are moved laterally 
by the rod 7. A car 
approaching in the 
direction of the arrow 
upon the main track 
g h, willrun straight hs ~ 
along the switch rails : ee eee 
to de. By bringing Safety-switch. 
the movable ends of the switch-rail opposite to the track 
km, or to the track 2 0, a car would run straight from 
these tracks tode. But if, without shifting the switch- 
rails from the position shown, a car should attempt to 
pass from 7 o to d e, the flange of the wheel at o would 
run into the groove p, and mount the switch rail, while 
the flange at 2 would follow the groove s, and pull the op- 
posite flange off the switch-rail into the proper position 
for passing to the track d e. 


Switch, v.t. [imp. & p. p. SWITCHED (swicht); p. 
pr. & vb. Nn. SWITCHING. ] 

1. To strike with a small twig or rod; to beat; to 
lash, Chapman. 

2. Totrim, asa hedge. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

3. To turn from one railway track to another; to 
transfer by a switch;—generally with off; as, to 
switch off a train. 

Switch, v. i. 
fing. 

Switch/el, n. [From sweet.] A beverage made of 
molasses and water. 

Switch/ing-én/gine, n. A locomotive for switch- 
ing cars from one track to another, and making up 
trains. [U.8.] 

Switch’man, n. ; pl. SWITCH/MEN, One who tends 





To walk with a jerk. [Obs.or Prov. 


a switch on a railway. Simmonds. 
Swithe, adv. [A-S. swith or swithe, greatly.] In- 
stantly; quickly; speedily; rapidly. [Obs.| 


Switz/er, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabltant of 
Switzerland; a Swiss. 
Swive,v.¢. [Obs.] 1. To shake; to agitate. 


2. To copulate with, as a woman; to have sexual 
Chaucer. 
[A-S. swifan, to move quick- 
Cf. 


commerce with; to cover. 
Swiv’el (swiv/]), n. 

ly, to revolve, Icel. sveijla, to whirl, shake. 

SwIrt.] ; 

1. (Mech.) A piece fixed to s 
a similar piece, or to any 
body, by a pin, or other- 
wise, so asto revolve, cr turn 
freely in any direction; a 
ring, link, or staple, that turns round on a pin or 
neck, 

Swivel-joint, a joint the two pieces 
composing which turn round, with re- 
spect to each other, on a longitudinal 
pin or axis, as in a chain to prevent 
twisting. 

2. (Mil.) A small cannon 
or piece of artillery, fixed 
in a swivel or in a socket, 
or turning on a pivot; — 
called also swivel-gun. 

Swiv/’el (swiv/l), v.i. To 
turn on a staple, pin, or pivot. 

Swiv’el-bridge, n. <A bridge that turns round on 
a vertical axis; a swing-bridge. 


Swivel and Chain. 





Swivel-joint. 








Swivel-gun, 


Swiv’el-eyed (swiv’l-1d), a. Squint-eyed. [Prov. 
Eng. Wright. 


Swiv’el-hook, n. <A hook that turns in the end of 
an iron block-strap, for readily taking the turns out 


of a tackle. 

Swiz/zle, v.t. To drink; to swill. Halliwell. 

Swiz/zle,n. Ale and beer mixed. [ Prov. Zng.] 

Swodb,n. The sameas Swas. See SwAB. 

Swo6b, v.t. The same as SwAB. See SWAB. 

Swodb/’ber, n. 1. The same as SWABBER, q. Vv. 

2. (pl.) Four privileged cards, only used incident- 
ally in betting at the game of whist. Swift. 

Swollen (swoln, 58),)/p. p. of swell ;— irregular 

Swoln, and obsolescent. 

Swo6m, imp. of swim. [Obs.] See Swim. 

Swoon, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SWOONED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. SWOONING.] [A-S. swunan, dswunan, to fail in 
intellect, O. Dan. svone, allied to A-S. swdnian, 
dswanian, to faint, svima, vertigo, failure. Cf. 
Swounp.] To sink into a fainting fit, in which 
there is an apparent suspension of the vital func- 

“tions and mental powers; to faint. 
The most in years swooned first away for pain. Dryden. 
He seemed ready to swoon away in the surprise of joy. Zatler. 
Swoon, n. A fainting fit; syncope. 
Swoon/ing-ly, adv. In aswooning manner, 





SWORD-PLAYER 


Swoop, v.t. [imp. & p.p. SWOOPED (swoopt); p. 
pr. & vb. n. SWOOPING. Allied to sweep.] 

1. To fall on at once and seize; to catch while on 
the wing; as, a hawk swoops a chicken; a kite 
swoops up a mouse. 

2. To seize; to catch up; to take with a sweep. 

The physician looks with another eye on the medicinal 
herb than the grazing ox which swoops it in with the common 
grass. Glanville. 

3. To pass with violence. [Obs.] Drayton. 

Swoop, v. i. 1. To pass with pomp; to sweep. 
[ Obs. ] Drayton. 

2. To descend with closed wings from a height 
upon prey, as a hawk; to stoop. 

Swoop,n. A falling on and seizing, as of a rapa- 
cious fowl on his prey. 

The eagle fell,... and carried away a whole litter of cubs 


at a swoop. L’ Estrange. 
Swop,v.t. The same as 
Swap. See Swap. a 


Sword (sdrd),n. [A-S. 
sweord, sword, swurd, 
swyrd, O. Sax. swerd, 
O. Fries. swerd, swird, 
Icel. sverd, Sw. & Dan. 
svird, D. zwaard, L. 
Ger. sweerd, O. H. Ger. 
swert, N. Hi. Ger. 
schwert.] 


1 9 2 8 
1. An offensive weap- , : " ais 
on, having a_ long, ; 
strong, and usually 
sharp-pointed blade, 
either straight and 
sharp upon both edges, 
for thrusting, or some- 
what curved, and sharp 
on the convex edge, for 
9 . 1 ry 





cutting at a blow. 

2. Hence, the em- 
blem of judicial ven- 
geance or punishment, 
or of authority and 
power. 

She quits the balance, and 
resigns the sword. Dryden. 


He [the ruler] beareth not 
the sword in vain. 
tom. xiii. 4. 


8 
§ 
f 
Swords. 
3. Destruction by the Oe 


1, Saxon sceax; 2, English hang- 


sword, or in battle; er, old form; 3, rapier, about 
war; dissension. 33 inch blade; 4, Eastern cime- 
I came not to send peace, ter; 5, cut and thrust sword, 


30 to 32 inch blade; 6, saber, or 
cavalry broadsword, 38 to 36 
inch blade; 7, heavy cavalry 
broadsword, 40 inch blade; 8, 
claymore, or Seotech broad- 
sword, with basket hilt, 40inch 
blade; 9, falchion; 10, 11, navy 
cutlasses, 18 or 20 inch blade; 
12, hari-kari, or Japanese dis- 
emboweler. 


but a sword. Matt. x. 34. 


4. The military pow- 
er of a country. 

It hath been enough told 
him that he hath no more 
authority over the sword 
than over the law. filion. 

Sword/-iirm (sodrd/-), 
n. The right arm. 

Sword/-bay/o-net (sord/-), n. A bayonet shaped 
somewhat like a sword, and which can be used as 
a sword. 

SwoOrd/-bear’er (sdrd/-), n. [From sword and 
bear.] An officer in the city of London, who car- 
ries a sword as an emblem of justice before the lord 
mayor when he goes abroad. 

Sword/-bélt (sord/-), n. A belt by which a sword 
is suspended and borne by the side. 

Sword/-blade (sord/-), n. The blade or cutting 
part of a sword. 

Sword/-eame (sord/-), n. 
sword. 

Sword/-etit/ler (sdrd/-), n. 
who makes swords. Simmonds. 

Sword/-dan¢e (sdrd/-, 109), m. A dance in which 
swords are held and clashed together by the male 
dancers. W. Scott. 

Sword/ed (sdrd/ed),a. [A-S. geswurdéd.] Girded 
with asword. ‘The sworded seraphim.” Milton. 

Sword/er (sdrd/er), m. One who uses, or fights 
with, a sword; a swordsman; a soldier; a cut- 
throat. [Obs.] Shak. 

Sword/-fight (sdrd/fit), mn. Fencing; a combat or 
trial of skill with swords, 

Sword/-fish (sdrd/-), n. 

oe A. large 
sh (Xiphias 

gladius), allied 
to the mackerel, 
and having the 
upper jaw elon- 


A cane containing a 


A worker in metal 





Sword-fish (Xiphias gladtus). 





gated into a 
sword-shaped process. It is found in the Atlantic, 
and its flesh is often eaten. 
SwoOrd/-grass (sdrd/-),n. (Bot.) A kind of sedge; 
glader; the sweet rush, a species of Acorus. 
Ainsworth, 
Sword/-kn5dt (sdrd/ndt), n. A ribbon tied to the 
hilt of a sword. 
Sword/-law (sdrd/-),n. Government by the sword, 
or by force; violence. Milton, 
Sword/less (sdrd/-), a. Destitute of _a sword, 
Sword/man (sdrd/-), n.; pl. SWORD/MEN, A 
swordsman, 
Sword/-play/’er (sdrd/-), n. A fencer; a gladia- 
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SWORDSMANSHIP 


tor; one who exhibits his skill in the use of the 
sword. 

Sword/-shaped (sdrd/shipt), a. [From sword 
and ot (Bot.) Shaped like a sword; ensiform ; 
as, a sword-shaped leaf. Martyn. 

Swords’man (sdrdz/-), n.; pl. SWORDS/MEN, 

1. A soldier; a fighting man. Shak. 
2. One skilled in the use of the sword; a pro- 
fessor of the science of fencing. Beau. § Fl. 

Swords/man-ship (sordz/-),n. The state of being 
aswordsman; skill in the use of the sword. 

Sword/-stick (sdrd/-), n. A sword-cane. Simmonds. 

Swore, imp. of swear. See SWEAR. 

Sworn, p. p. or p. a. from swear. See SWEAR. 

Sworn enemies, determined or irreconcilable enemies. 
— Sworn friends, close or firm friends. 


Swough (swow),7. Loss of feeling or sensation; a 


stupor; stupefaction. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Swound,v.i. Toswoon. [fare.] Shak. 
Swound,7. Aswoon. [Lare.] Coleridge. 


Swiim, imp. & p.p. of swim. See Swim. 

Swiing, imp. & p.p. of swing. See Swine. 

S¥b, a. [See Sis.] Related by blood; sib. [Obs.] 

Syhb/a-rite, n. [Fr. Sybarite, Lat. Sybarita, Gr. 
LvBupirns, from Lat. Sybaris, Gr. SvGapis, a city in 
Italy, noted for the effeminacy and voluptuousness 
of its inhabitants.] A person devoted to luxury and 
pleasure. 

Sy¥b/a-ritie, a. [Fr. sybarilique, Lat. Syba- 

Syb/a-rit/ie-al, riticus, Gr. LvBapercexds.] Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling, the Sybarites; luxuri- 
ous; wanton. Bp. Hall. 

Syb/a-rit-igsm, n. The habit of extreme luxury. 

Sye/a-mine, n. [Lat. sycaminus, Gr. cvxducvos.] 
The mulberry-tree. Luke xvii. 6. 


(=~ It has often been confounded by ancient and mod- 
ern writers with the sycamore, as, for example, by Dios- 
corides. 


Syec/a-mGre, 
n. [Fr. syco- 
more, Lat. 
sycomorus, 
Gr. ovkopé- 
pos, the fig- 
mulberry, 
from oitxkov, 
a fig, and 
popov, the 
black maul- 
berry; Heb. 
sil? = mdh.| ¢ ‘ 
(Bot.) A % : pas 
large tree 
(Ficus syca- 
morus), al- 
lied to the 
common fig. 
It is found in 
Egypt and 
Syria, and is the sycamore of Scripture. 


(= In America, the plane-tree, or buttonwood, is 
often called by this name. In England, the name is given 
to alarge maple (Acer pseudo-platanus). Gray. Lindley. 


Sycamore-moth (Entom.), a species of moth, the larve 
of which feeds upon the leaves of the sycamore. 

Sy¥-cee’, n. Silver in the form of small 

Sy-cee/=sil/ver, masses, lumps, or ingots, bear- 
ing the stamp of the office that issues it, and used 
as acurrency. [China.] Oliphant. Brande. 

Syeh/no-eiir’potis, a. [Gr. cvyvds, much or fre- 
quent, and xaprés, fruit.) Having the capacity of 
bearing frequent crops of fruit without perishing; 
as, sychnocarpous plants. Henslow. 

Syc’ite, nm. [From Gr. cvxirns, fig-like, from ctkov, 
a fig.] (Min.) Fig-stone;—a name which some 
authors give to nodules of flint or pebbles which re- 
semble a fig. [Obs.] 

S7-co!ma, n. (Gr. cixwpa, from orvcodv, to make 
into a fig, from cdkov, a fig.] (Med.) A tumor 
shaped like a fig. 

Syc’o-phan-¢y, ”. [Lat. sycophantia, Gr. cvxodar- 
tia.) The character or characteristic of a syco- 
phant; hence, mean tale-bearing; obsequious flat- 
tery; servility. 

Syec/o-phant, n. [Fr. sycophante, Lat. sycophanta, 
Gr. cvxodavrns, from cixor, a fig, and gaivery, to 
show.] 

1. Originally, an informer in Athens, who sought 
favor by denouncing those who stole figs, or export- 
ed them contrary to law, &c. 

2. Hence, a tale-bearer or informer in general, 


M 





~ Sycamore. 


[ Obs.] 
The poor man that hath naught to lose is not afraid of the 
sycophant. Holland. 


3. Hence, a base parasite; a mean flatterer; es- 
pecially, a flatterer of princes and great men; hence, 
also, a deceiver; animpostor. ‘*Hnslaved by syco- 

hants.” Macaulay. 
S¥e’o-phant, v.t. [Lat. sycophantari, Gr. cvKo- 
gayrety.] To play the sycophant toward; to flatter 
meanly and officiously; to gain favor from by in- 
forming or telling tales; also, to calumniate. 
S¥e’o-phant, v.i. To play the sycophant. 
S¥e’o-phant-cy, n. Sycophancy. [0bs.] Barrow. 
S¥e/o-phintiie, a. [Gr. cvxopavrtkds.] Of, 
Sye/o-phant/ie-al,§ pertaining to, or resembling, 
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a sycophant; meanly or obsequiously flattering; 
courting favor by mean adulation; parasitic. ‘‘To 
be cheated and ruined by a sycophantical para- 
site. 

Sycophantic plants, or parasites, such as adhere to other 
plants, and depend on them for support. 

Sye/o-phant/ish, a Resembling a sycophant; 
flattering. 

Sye/o-phant/ish-ly, adv. In asycophantish man- 
ner; like a sycophant. 

Syc/o-phant-ism, mn. Mean flattery; sycophancy. 

Sye’o-phant-ize, v.i. The same as SYCOPHANT, 

Sye/o-phant-ry, n. Mean and officious tale-bear- 
ing or adulation; sycophancy. [Obs.] Barrow. 

S7-€0'sis,n. [Fr. sycose, Gr. cdkwots, from cuKody, 
to make into a fig, from cdkov, a fig.] (Med.) A tu- 
bercular eruption upon the scalp or the bearded 
part of the face, 

Syd/er-o-lite, m. A kind of Bohemian earthen- 
ware resembling the pottery called Wedgwood- 
ware. Simmonds. 

Sy’e-nite, n. er (se. lapis), from Syene, 
Gr. Xvjvyn.] (Min.) A crystalline rock composed 
of quartz, hornblende, and feldspar, of grayish- 
white and reddish colors, taking its name from Sy- 
ene, in Upper Egypt, where it was quarried for 
monuments by the ancient Egyptians. It differs 
from granite only in containing hornblende in the 
place of mica. [Written also sienite, siennite.] 

Sy/e-nit/ie,a. [Written also sienitic, siennitic.] 

1. Relating to Syene; as Syenitic inscriptions. 

2. Relating to, or like, syenite ; as, syenitic 
granite. 

Syke, n. [A-S. sic, sich, a water-furrow, water- 
course, from sihan, to strain; Icel. sii, a puddle, 
O.H. Ger. gesig, pool.} A small brook or rill in 
low ground; asike. [Prov. Lng.] 

Sylver, adv. Surely. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Syl/la-ba-ry (44),. A table of syllables; more es- 
pecially, the indivisible syllabic symbols used in cer- 
tain languages, as the Japanese and Cherokee, in- 
stead of letters. S. W. Williams. 

Syl-lab/ie, a. [Fr. syllabique, It. sillabico, Gr. 

SylLlab/ie-al, ovAAab kbs. ] 

1. Pertaining to a syllable or syllables; as, syl- 
labic accent. 

2. Consisting of a syllable or syllables; as, a syl- 
labic augment. 

SyLlab/ie-al-ly, adv. In a syllabic manner; syl- 
lable after syllable. 

Syl-lab/i-eate,v.t. [imp. & p. p. SYLLABICATED}; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SYLLABICATING.] To form into syl- 
lables; to syllabify. 

Syl-lab/i-ea/tion, n. The act of forming sylla- 
bles; the act or method of dividing words into syl- 
lables. [See Prin. of Pron., § 129.] 

Syl-lab/i-fi-ea/tion, n. The same as SYLLABICA- 
TION, q.v. ‘That condition of syllabification which 
constitutes in part the prosodial superiority of the 
Greek.” Rush. 

Syl1-lab/i-¥, v.t. [imp.& p. p. SYLLABIFIED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. SYLLABIFYING.] To form or divide 
into syllables. 

Syl/la-bist, n. One who forms words into sylla- 
bles, or is skilled in doing this. 

Syl/la-ble, . [Fr. syllabe, Pr., Pg., & It. sillaba, 
Sp. silaba, Lat. syllaba, Gr. cvAd\aZj, that which is 
held together, several letters taken together so as to 
form one sound, a syllable, from cvAAapBavery, to 
take eee from oty, with, and AapGdaverv, to 
take. ; 

1. An elementary sound, or a combination of ele- 
mentary sounds, uttered together, or at a single 
effort or impulse of the voice, and constituting a 
word or a part of a word; the smallest separately 
articulated portion of a sentence. 

{= The more precise theory and definition of the syl- 
lable may be succinctly set forth as follows: Syllables 
are the successive portions or instants into which the lis- 
tening ear apprehends articulate speech as divided, and 
their distinction depends upon the contrast of opener and 
closer articulations — or, in the main, that of vowels and 
consonants. In uttering abragadabra, for instance, there 
is an uninterrupted emission of intonated breath from 
the throat, a continuous effort or impulse, and the mouth- 
organs take up successively eleven different positions of 
articulation, yet the ear receives the impression of five 
successive unities, as it is struck by the five clear and 
open vowel-sounds, one after another, which seem to be 
parted asunder by the closer and less distinct consonants. 
The effect is the same as if a were uttered by five sepa- 
rate successive impulses of the voice, with a slight pause 
or cessation of utterance between each two. The norm 
of a syllable, then, is a vowel, alone or accompanied by 
one or more consonants, and separated by these or by an 
hiatus from a preceding or following vowel, if such be 
present. As to what sounds shall be allowed vowel value 
in making syllables, and as to how many and what con- 
sonants shall be combinable with a vowel in the same 
syllable, and in what order they shall be combined, the 
usage of different languages is at variance. The English 
allows Z (as in adle, a/bl, feeble, fee’bl) and m (as in prison, 
priz/n, reckon, rek/n) to form syllables; such value is 
given elsewhere to7, m, and even z. Some languages, as 
the Hawaiian, permit only the simplest combination of a 
vowel with a single preceding consonant; the English 
stands nearly at the other end of the scale, in allowing 
the aggregation to the vowel of as many as three conso- 
nants before it, as in strike, scream, and as many as three 

- or four after it, as in bands, hearts, lurk'st, worlds, 
twelfths, sixths, so that one syllable may contain six or 


South. | 
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Seven consonants, as strands, splint'st (forms like the 
latter only by harsh and unnatural contraction). When 
opener and closer consonantal elements are combined 
with the same vowel, there should properly be a gradual 
increase of openness to the vowel, and decrease after it, 
as tramp, not rtapm; only an exception is allowed in 
favor of the sibilants, as being by their nature easily ut- 
tered in connection with consonants, while yet they are 
not open enough to give to the ear the impression of an 
independent syllable. So also, surd consonantal sounds 
must precede sonant in beginning a syllable, and must 
follow them in closing one, as in fled’st, shrunk. 

2. In writing and printing, a part of a word sep- 
arated from the rest, and capable of being pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice. It may 
or may not correspond to a syllable in the spoken 
language. ieee Prin. of Pron., §129.] 

3. A small part of a sentence or discourse; any 
thing concise or short; a particle. ‘“ Before a sylla- 


ble of the law of God was written.” Hooker. 
S¥l/la-ble, v.¢. To pronounce the syllables of; to 
utter; to articulate. [Obs.] Milton. 


S¥Vla-biib, m. A compound drink made of wine 
and milk. [Written also sillabub.] 

Syl/la-bits, n.; Eng. pl. sYL/LA-BUS-Es; Lat. pl. 
SY¥L/ZLA-BI, [Lat., from the same source as sylla- 
ble.] A compendium containing the heads of a dis- 
course, and the like; an abstract. 

Syl-lép'sis, n. (Lat., Gr. ciA\nWis, a taking to- 
gether, from ovAAapPaverv. See SYLLABLE. |] 

1. (Rhet.) A figure by which the sense of words 
is construed otherwise than the words import, they 
being still construed according to the intention of 
the author; the use of words in a literal and meta- 
phorical sense at the same time. 

2. (Gram.) The agreement of a verb or adjective 
with one, rather than another, of two nouns, with 
either of which it might agree in gender, number, 
&c.; as, rex et regina beati. 

Syl-lép’tie, a. Of, pertaining to, or contain- 

Syl-lép’tie-al,§ ing, syllepsis. 

Syllép/tie-ally, adv. In a sylleptical manner; 
with or by syllepsis. 

SyVlo-gism, n. [Fr. syllogisine, Lat. syllogismus, 
Gr. cvAdoyiopés, a reckoning all together, a reason- 
ing, from cvddAoyifecsar, to reckon all together, to 
bring at once before the mind, to infer, conclude, 
from ctv, with, together, and AvyiFecSac, to reckon, 
to conclude by reasoning. See LoGisric.] (ZLogic.) 
The regular logical form of every argument, con- 
sisting of three propositions, of which the first two 
are called the premises, and the last the conclusion. 
The conclusion necessarily follows from the prem- 
ises; so that, if these are true, the conclusion must 
be true, and the argument amounts to demonstra- 
tion; as in the following example : — 

A plant has not the power of locomotion ; 

An oak is a plant; 

Therefore an oak has not the power of locomotion. 
These propositions are denominated respectively 
the major, the minor, and the conclusion. 

{= If the premises are not true, and the syllogism 
is regular, the reasoning is valid, and the conclusion, 
whether true or false, is correctly derived. 

S¥V1o-gis'tie, a. [Fr. syllogistique, Lat. syl- 

Ss Vlo Sis/tie’al, logisticus, Gr. cvdX\oytoTikos. 
See supra.] Of, or pertaining to, a syllogism; con- 
sisting of a syllogism, or of the form of reasoning by 
syllogisms; as, syllogistic arguments, or reasoning. 

Syl/lo-gis/tie-al-ly, adv. In the form of a syllo- 
gism; by means of syllogisms; as, to reason or 
prove syllogistically. 

Syllo-Si-za/tion, n. A reasoning by syllogisms. 

Obs. or rare.] Harris. 

SYl/lo-gize, v.i. [imp. & p. p. SYLLOGIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. SYLLOGIZING.] [Fr. syllogiser, Gr. cvdXo- 
yiecSar.] To reason by syllogisms. 

Men have endeavored to teach boys to syllogize, or to frame 
arguments and refute them, without real knowledge. Watts. 

S¥I/lo-Siz/er, n. One who reasons by syllogisms. 

Sylph, n. [Fr. sylphe, m., from Gr. cf\g¢y, a kind of 
grub, beetle, or moth; —so called by Paracelsus. ] 
An imaginary being inhabiting the air; a fairy. 

Sylph/id,n. [Fr. sylphide,f. See supra.] <A lit- 
tle sylph; a young or diminutive sylph. ‘The pal- 
ace of the sylphid queen.” J. R. Drake. 

SiUvd,n.; pl. S¥L/Va. [Lat. sylva, silva, a wood 
or forest, a crowded mass, a quantity. Cf. Sinva.] 

1. The forest trees of any region or country. 

2. (Bot.) A work containing a botanical descrip- 
tion of the forest trees of any region or country; as, 
Michaux’s Sylva Americana. 

3. (Poet.) (a.) A poetical piece composed in a 
start, or kind of transport. (b.) A collection of po- 
etical pieces of various kinds. 

Sy¥l/van, a. [Written also silvan.] 1. Of, or per- 
taining to, a sylva; forest-like; hence, rural; rustic. 

The traditional memory of a rural and sylvan region .. . is 
usually exact as well as tenacious. De Quincey. 

2. Abounding in forests or in trees; woody. 

Sylvan, n. [Lat. Sylvanus, Silvanus, from sylva, 
silva, a wood or forest.] A fabled deity of the wood; 
asatyr; afaun; sometimes, a rustic. 

Her private orchards, walled on every side, 
To lawless sylvans all access denied. Pope. 

S¥l/van-ite (49), m. (Min.) A mineral of a steel- 
gray, silver-white, or, sometimes, yellowish color, 
consisting of native tellurium with a considerable 
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proportion of gold and silver. [Written also si- 
vanite.] Dana. 

Syl-vat/ie, 7, 

Sy 1-ve vitan! a. Sylvan. [Very rare.] 

S¥'mar,n. Thesame as SIMARRE. See SIMARRE. 

S¥m/bal,n. Acymbal. See CYMBAL. 

S¥m/bol, n. [Fr. symbole, It. & Sp. simbolo, Lat. 
symbolus, symbolum, Gr. cb Bodov, a sign by which 
one knows or infers a thing, from cupPaddAzw, to 
throw or put together, to compare, from ody, with, 
and Gadde, to throw. 

1. The sign or representation of something moral 
or intellectual by the images or properties of natu- 
ral things; an emblem; a representation; as, the 
lion is the symbol of courage; the lamb is the sym- 
bol of meekness or patience, 

A symbol is a sign included in the idea which it represents, 
€.g., an actual part chosen to represent the whole, or a lower 
form or species used as the representative of a higher in the 
same kind. 8. T. Coleridge. 

2. A letter or character which is significant; as, 
the Chinese letters are most of them symbols. 

3. (Math.) Any character used to represent a 
quantity, an operation, a relation, or an abbrevia- 
tion. Math. Dict. 

4. (Theol.) An abstract or compendium of faith 
or doctrine; the creed, or asummary of the articles 
of religion. Baker. 

5. Sentence of adjudication; lot. [Obs.] 

6. That which is thrown into a common fund; 
hence, an appointed or accustomed duty. [Obs.] 

They do their work in the days of peace and a wealthy for- 
tune, and come to pay their symbol in a war or in a plague. 

Bp. Taylor. 

Syn.— Emblem; figure; type. 

Sym-bdVie, n. [Fr. symbolique.] (Theol.) That 
branch of historic theology which treats of creeds; 
symbolism. [Written also symbolics.] 

Sym-bdlie, a. [Fr. symbolique, Lat. symboli- 

Sym-bolie-al, cus, Gr. cvpBodtixds.] Of, per- 
taining to, or in the nature of, a symbol; represen- 
tative; exhibiting or expressing by resemblance or 
signs; as, the figure of an eye is symbolical of sight 
and knowledge. 

The sacrament is a representation of Christ’s death by such 
symbolical actions as he appointed. Bp. Taylor. 

Symbolical delivery (Law), the delivery of property 
sold by delivering something else as a symbol, token, or 
representative of it. Bouvier. Chitty.— Symbolical phi- 
losophy, the philosophy expressed by hieroglyphics. 

Sym-b6l/ie-al-ly, adv. In a symbolical manner; 
by representation or resemblance of properties; by 
signs; typically. 

Sym-bdl/ie-al-mess,n. The quality of being sym- 
bolical. ‘* A prophetieal symbolicalness.” Hare. 


Sym-mét/rie-al-ly, adv. 
Sym-miét/rie-al-mess, n. 


Sym/me-tri/cian, | 7. 
Sym/me-trist, 


S¥m/me-trize, v. t. 


S¥ym/me-try, n. 


S¥ym/pa-thét/ie, 
Sy¥m/pa-thét/ie-al, 
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3. (Math.) Having corresponding parts or rela- 
tions. f 

(=~ A curve or a plane figure is symmetrical with re- 
spect to a given line, and «a line, surface, or solid with 
respect to a plane, when for cach point on one side of the 
line or plane there is a correspouding point on the other 
side, similarly situated, ad equally distant from it. Two 
solids are symmetrical when they are so situated with 
respect to an intervening plane that the several points 
of their surfaces thus correspond to each other in position 
and distance. In analysis, an expression is symmetrical 
with respect to several letters when any two of them may 
change places without affecting the expression; as, the 
expression a26 +a 62+ a2c+ac2+6b2c+5 c?2, is 
symmetrical with respect to the three letters a, 0, c. 

In a symmetrical man- 
ner; with due proportion of parts. 

The state or quality of 
being symmetrical. 

One eminently studious of 
symmetry; asymmetrian, 

Holinshed. Wotton. 
[imp. & p. p. SYMMETRIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. SYMMETRIZING.] [Fr. symétriser, 
It. simmetrizzare.| To make proportional in its 
parts; to reduce to symmetry. Burke. 
[Fr. symétrie, Sp. simetria, It. 
simmetria, Lat. symmetria, Gr. cvppetpia, from civ, 
with, together, and pérpov, measure.] A due pro- 
portion of the several parts of a body to each other; 
adaptation of the form or dimensions of the several 
parts of a thing to each other; or the union and 
conformity of the members of a work to the whole. 

Respective symmetry, that disposition of parts in which 
only the opposite sides are equal to each other. — Uniform 
symmetry (Arch.), that disposition of parts in which the 
same ordonnance reigns throughout the whole. 

a. [Fr. sympathique, It. & 

Sp. simpatico.] 

1. Inclined to or exhibiting sympathy ; sympa- 
thizing. 

And wiser he whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of allmankind.  Gloldsmith. 

2. (Med.) Produced by sympathy ;— applied to 
symptoms and affections which occur in any part 
of the body in consequence of an affection of an- 
other part, more or less remote. 

Sympathetic ink. See Ink. — Sympathetic nerve 
(Anat.), a nerve consisting of two nervous cords, one on 
each side of the spinal column, extending from the head 
to the pelvis, in the course of which are numerous ner- 
vous ganglia, and which sends branches to the principal 
viscera, the organs of special sense, and to the cranial 
and spinal nerves. It controls the caliber of the arteries, 
and the temperature of the parts to which it is distributed ; 
—called also the great sympathetic nerve and trisplanch- 


Sym-phodon/ie, a. 


Syim-phd/ni-otts, a. 


Sy¥m/pho-nist, n. 


S¥m/pho-nize, v. i. 


S¥m/pho-ny, n. 
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to unite, or to act on each other; thus we say, 
there is a sympathy between the loadstone and iron. 
[Rare.j 
Syn.— Pity; fellow-feeling; compassion, commisera- 
tion; tenderness; condolence; agreement. — SYMPATHY, 
COMMISERATION. Sympathy is literally a fellow-feeling 
with others in their varied conditions of joy or of grief. 
This term, however, is now more commonly applied toa 
fellow-feeling with others under affliction, and then coin- 
cides very nearly with commiseration. In this case it is 
commonly followed by for; as, to feel sympathy tor a 
friend when we see him distressed. The verb sympa- 
thize is followed by with; as, to sympathize with a friend 
in his distresses or enjoyments. ‘t Every man would be 
a distinct species to himself were there no aS 
outh. 
Fault, 


among individuals.” 
Acknowledged and deplored, in Adam wrought 
Commiseration. 

See Piry. 





Milton, - 


1. Symphonious, 

2. (Mus.) Relating to, or in the manner of, a 
symphony ; as, the symphonic form, or style, of 
composition. 

[From symphony.] é 
1. Agreeing in sound; accordant; harmonious. 
Sounds 
Symphonious of ten thousand harps. 
2. (Mus.) Symphonic. 
[Fr. symphoniste.] A compo- 


Milton. 


ser of symphonies. 

[imp. & p. p. SYMPHONIZED ; 

p. pr. & vb. n. SYMPHONIZING.] To agree with; to 

be in harmony with. [hagey Boyle. 
[Fr. symphonie, It. & Sp. sinfo- 

nia, Lat. symphonia, Gr. cvpduwvia, from ovv, with, 

and @wvi, a sound, the voice. ] 

1. A consonance or harmony of sounds, agreeable 
to the ear, whether the sounds are yocal or instru- 
mental, or both. 

The trumpets sound, 
And warlike symphony is heard around. Dryden. 

2. A stringed instrument somewhat resembling 
the harp. [Obs.] 

3. (Mus.) (a.) An elaborate instrumental composi- 
tion for a full orchestra, consisting usually, like the 
sonata, of three or four contrasted yet inwardly re- 
lated movements, as the allegro, the adagio, the 
minuet and trio, or scherzo, and the finale in quick 
time. The term has recently been applied to large 
orchestral works in freer form, and was formerly} 
applied to any compositions for an orchestra, as 
overtures, &c., and earlier, to certain vocal compo- 
sitions, and to compositions partly vocal, partly in- 
strumental. (b.) An instrumental passage at the 


beginning or end, or in the course of, a vocal com- 
position; a ritornello. 
Sym-phys/e-al, a. Of, or relating to, symphysis. 
Sym/phys-e-6t/o-my,n. [Gr. cippvoic, symphy- 


Sym-béVies, 2. sing. The same as SYMBOLIC, q.Vv. 
{See Note under MATHEMATIOS.] 

S¥m/bolism,n. [From Gr. ovpaddew, to throw 
or cast together, to agree upon. See SYMBOL. | 


nic nerve.— Sympathetic powder (Alchemy), a kind of 
powder formerly supposed to be possessed of the won- 
derful property that, if spread on a cloth dipped in the 
blood of a wound, the wound would be healed, though 


1. A system of symbols or representations. 
2. (Chem.) A combining together or consent of 
parts or ingredients. 


the patient was at a distance. — Sympathetic sounds, 
sounds produced from solid bodies by means of*vibrations 
caused by the vibrations of some sounding body, these 
vibrations being communicated by means of the air or 


sis, and ropy, cutting, from répuvecy, to cut.] (Surg.) 
The operation of dividing the symphysis pubis for 
the purpose of facilitating labor; the Sigaultian 
section. [Written also symphysotomy.] Dunglison. 


3. (Theol.) The science of creeds; symbolic. 


etal nm. One who employs symbols. Se ee ea 
8s 


Sijm'phi-sts,n. (Gr. cdpdvors, from cvpdvecr, to 


m/boListfie, a. Characterized by the use S¥m/pa-thétfie-al-ly, adv. In a sympathetic grow together, from ctv, with, and pie, to grow; 
S¥m/boList/ie-al of symbols; as, symbolistic manner; with or by sympathy. Fr. symphyse.] (Anat.) (a.) The union of bones by 
poetry. 2 4 ° Sym/pa-thist, n. One who sympathizes ; a sym- cartilage; a connection of bones without a moyable 


joint. (b.) The union or coalescence of parts pre- 

viously separate, either naturally or in consequence 

of disease. (c.) The insertion of different parts, as 

tendons. (d.) Places of union or coalescence, as 

a commissure, Dunglison, ‘ 
S¥im/phys-dt/o-my,n. See SYMPHYSEOTOMY. 
S}m/pi-e-sdm/e-ter, n. [Gr. cvpticots, compres- 

sion, from cup7éferv, to press to- 


Sym/bol-i-za/tion, n. [Fr. symbolisation.] The 
act of symbolizing; resemblance in properties. 
Sym/bol-ize, v. i. [imp. & p. p. SYMBOLIZED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. Nn. SYMBOLIZING.] [Fr. symboliser.] 
1. To have aresemblance of qualities or proper- 
ties. 
The pleasing of color symbolizeth with the pleasing of a sin- 
gle tone to the ear; but the pleasing of order doth symbolize 


pathizer. [2are.] Coleridge. | 
Sym/pa-thize, v.7. [imp. & p. p. SYMPATHIZED; | 
p. pr. & vb. n. SYMPATHIZING.] [Fr. sympathiser, 
Sp. simpatizar, It. simpatizzare, Gr. cvpzasety.] 
1. To have a common feeling, as of bodily pleas- 
ure or pain. 


The mind will sympathize so much with the anguish and 
debility of the body, that it will be too distracted to fix itself 





with harmony. Bacon.| in meditation. Buckminster. gether, from ctv, with, and méerv, 
They both symbolize in this, that they love to look upon 2. To feelin consequence of what another feels; to press, squeeze, and pérpov, 
themselves through multiplying glasses, Howell.) to be affected by feelings similar to those ot another, | measure.] A sensitive kind of ba- 


2. To hold the same faith or religious belief; to} in consequence of knowing the person to be thus| rometer, in which the pressure of 


agree. [Jtare.] affected. the atmosphere, acting upon a 

The believers in pretended miracles have always previously 3. To agree; to fit. [Obs.] Dryden. liquid, as oil, in the lower portion 

symbolize ¢ with the performers of them. G. 8. Faber. | S¥m!pa-thize, v. ¢. To haye sympathy for; to of the instrument, compresses an 
Sy¥m/bolize, v.t, 1. To make to agree in proper-| suffer for together. [Obs.] Shak. | elastic gas in the upper part. 


ties or qualities, 


Syim/pa-thiz/er, n. Oue who sympathizes. 
2. To make representative of something. 


I s 2 (7 The column of oil in the lower 
Sym/pa-thy,n. [Fr. symputhic, It. & Sp. simpatia, 


part B C of a glass tube compresses 


Some symbolize the same from the mystery of its colors. 
Browne. 


I. Taylor. 
Versed in, or characterized 


3. To represent by a symbol. 
S¥m/bol-6S/ie-al, a. 


by, symbology, or the art of expressing by symbols. | 


Sym-bdl’o-Sist, mn. One versed in symbology, or 
skilled in the use of symbols. 
Sym-bol/o0-gy,n. [For symbolology, from Gr. cip- 


Bodov, symbol, and Aédyos, discourse.] The art of 


expressing by symbols. 
Sym/ime-tral, a. [From symmetry.] Commensura- 
ble; symmetrical. [0bs.] More. 
Sym-mé/tri-an, n. [From symmetry.] One emi- 
nently studious of proportion, or symmetry of parts. 
[Rare.] Sidney. Wotton. 
Sym-mét/rie-al, a. [Fr. symétrique, It. simme- 
trico, Sp. simetrico.] 

1. Involving or exhibiting symmetry ; propor- 
tional in its parts; having its parts in due propor- 
tion as to dimensions; as, a symmetrical body or 
building. 


2. (Lot.) Having an equal number of parts of 


each sort, or in each set or circle of organs, as five 
sepals, five petals, and five stamens. Gry. 





Lat. sympathia, Gr. ovpraseca, from obv, with, and 
midos, suffering, passion, from racxew, tadsiv, to 
suffer. ] 

1. Feeling corresponding to that which another 
feels; tellow-feeling; the quality of being affected 
by the affection of another, with feelings correspond- 
ent in kind, if not in degree. 

Sympathy is produced through the medium of organic im- 
pression. Chipman. 

2. An agreement of affections or inclinations, or 
a conformity of natural temperament, which makes 
two persons pleased with each other. 

3. Kindness of feeling toward one who suffers; 
pity; commiseration, 

I value myself upon sympathy; I hate and despise myself 
for envy. Kames. 

4. (Med.) The reciprocal influence exercised by 
the various parts of the body on one another, so 
that an affection of the whole body, or of any part, 
is consequent upon injury, disorder, or disease of 
another part; thus, a tumor of the brain produces 
vomiting, through the sympathy existing between 
the brain and stomach. 

5. (Nat. Hist.) A propension of inanimate things 





Sim'plo-ce, n. 


| Sym-po/si-ae (Synop., §130), a. 


hydrogen gas in the upper part A 4, 
and is thus measured on the scale p q 
by the position of the surface of the 
oil in the tube. The scale p q is ad- 
justable, and its index must be set to 
the division on the scale r s corre- 
sponding to the temperature indicated 
by the thermometer ¢, in order to cor- 
rect for the efiects of temperature on 
the gas. It is sensitive, and conve- 
nient for use at sea, but inferior in 
accuracy to the mercurial barometer. 


[Lat., from Gr. 
cupmAok}, an interweaving, from 
ovpTéxetv, to twine together, from : 
ody, with, and zAéxerr, to twine, tAoxh, a twining; 
Fr. symploque.| (Gram.) The repetition of a word 
at the beginning and another at the end of succes- 
sive clauses; as, Justice came down from heayen to 
view the earth. Justice climbed back to heayen, 
and left the earth. 





Sympiesometer. 


Fr. symposiaque, 
Lat. symposiucus, Gr. cnprociaxoc.| Of, or pertain- 
ing to, compotations and merry making; happening 
where company is drinking together; as, symposiac 
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meetings. [ Rare.] “‘Symposiac disputations amongst 
my acquaintance.” Arbuthnot. 

Sym-po/si-ae, n. <A conference or conversation, 
as of philosophers at a banquet. 

Sym-po/si-iireh, n. (Gr. cuproccapyns, ocvuroci- 

— apxrs, from cupréc.ov and apxev, to be first, to 
rule; Fr. symposiarque.] (Gr. Antig.) The master 
of a feast. 

Sym.-pod’si-ast, n. One engaged with others at a 
banquet or merry-making. 

Sym-p0’si-on, 7. A drinking together; a sympo- 
sium, apis] “ Our symposion last night.” W. Scott. 

Syne-po'si-ttm, n.; pl. SymM-PO/sI-A, [Lat., Gr. 
ovptéotov, a drinking party, feast, from ovprivery, 
to drink together, from «civ, with, and vive, to 
drink, réors, a drinking; Fr. symposie.] A drink- 
ing together; a merry feast. Warton. 

Symp’tom (84),n. (Fr. symptdme, Sp. sintoma, It. 
Sintoma, sintomo, Gr. ciurrwpa, from ovprtirreny, 
to fall together, from civ, with, and rimrecy, to fall, 
mropa, a fall.) 

1. Properly, something that happens in concur- 
rence with another thing, as an attendant. 

2. Avec) Hence, any affection which accompa- 
nies disease; a perceptible change in the body or 
its functions, which indicates disease; as, the causes 
of disease often lie beyond our sight, but we learn 
their nature by the symptoms exhibited. 

3. A sign or token; that which indicates the ex- 
istence of something else; as, open murmurs of the 
people are a symptom of disaffection to law or gov- 
ernment, 

Syn.— Mark; note; sign; token: indication. 
S¥mp/tom-at/ie, a. [Fr. symptomatique, It. 
Ss p‘tom-at‘ie-al, & Sp. sintomatico, Gr. 

oVeTTMUATLKOS. | 

1. Of, or pertaining to, symptoms; happening in 
concurrence with something; indicating the exist- 
ence of something else. ‘Symptomatic of a shal- 
low understanding and an unamiable temper.” 

Macaulay. 

2. According to symptoms; as, a symptomatical 
classification of diseases. 

Symptomatic disease (Med.), a disease which proceeds 
from some prior disorder in some part of the body. 

Symp/tom-at/fie-al-ly, adv. In a symptomatical 
manner; by means of symptoms; in the nature of 
symptoms, 

S¥mp/tom-a-téVo-gy, n. [Fr. symptomatologie, 
from Gr. ciyrrwyua, symptom, and Adyos, discourse. | 
(Med.) The doctrine of symptoms; that part of the 
science of medicine which treats of the symptoms 
of diseases; semeiology. 

(= It includes diagnosis, or the determination of the 
disease from its symptoms; and prognosis, or the deter- 
mination of its probable course and event. 

Syn-zer/e-sis,)n. [Gr. ocvvaipects, a taking or 

Syn-ér’e-sis, drawing together, from cvvatpety, 
to take together, from ody, with, and aipetv, to take 
with the hand, to grasp; Fr. synérése.] (Gram.) A 
figure by which two vowels that are ordinarily sep- 
arated are drawn together into one syllable; synec- 
phonesis ; —the opposite of dizresis. 

Syn/a-gé6s/ie-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, a syna- 


gogue. 

Syn/a-gogue (sin/a-gig),n. [Fr. synagogue, It. & 
Sp. sinagoga, Pr. & Lat. synagoga, Gr. cvvaywyi, 
a bringing together, an assembly, from cuvayew, to 
bring together, from civ, with, and dyecy, to lead. ] 

1. A congregation or assembly of Jews met for 
the purpose of worship, or the performance of re- 
ligious rites. 

2. The building or place appropriated to the reli- 
gious worship of the Jews. 

3. The court of the seventy elders among the 
Jews; —called also the Great Synagogue, or San- 
hedrim. 

4. Hence, any assembly of men. [Rare.] ‘A 
synagogue of Jesuits.” Milton. 

Syn/a-le/pha, n. [Gr. cvvadorpf, a melting to- 
gether, from cvvadcipery, to melt together, from cir, 
with, together, and ddAcipew, to besmear, anoint; 
Fr. synaléphe, Sp. sinalefa, It. sinalefiz, sinaleffe.] 
(Gram.) A contraction of syllables by suppressing 
some vowel or diphthong at the end of a word, he- 
fore another vowel or diphthong; as, il’ ego, for 
tlle ego. [Written also synalwpha.]) 

Syn/allag-miat/ie, a. [Fr. synallagmatique, It. 
sinallagmatico, Gr. cvvad\d\aypartkés, from cuvad- 
Aaypa, a mutual agreement, contract, from cvvah- 
Adocewy, to exchange, negotiate with, from civ, with, 
and d\\dacery, to change.] (ZLaw.) Imposing recip- 
rocal obligations upon the parties; as, a synallag- 
matic contract. Bouvier. 

Syn/a-lee’/pha,n. See SYNALEPHA. 

Syn -an/ther-otis, a. (Bot.) Having the stamens 
united by their anthers. 

Syn-an/thots, a. ([Gr. civ, with, together, and 
av$os, flower.] (Bot.) Having flowers and leaves 
which appear at the same time;—said of certain 
plants. 

SYyn/ar-ehy,n. [Gr. cvvapxia, from cvvapyxery, to 
rule jointly with, from ovy, with, and doxew, to 
rule.] Joint rule or sovereignty. [?are.] Stackhouse. 

Syn/ar-té/sis, n. [Gr. cvvaprnots, a fastening to- 
gether, from ocvvapray, to fasten together, from ovv, 
together, and dprav, to fasten.] A fastening or 
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knitting together; close union; the state of being 
closely joined; intimate union. [/aure.] Coleridge. 
Syn/ar-thro/di-al, a. Of, pertaining to, or in the 
nature of, synarthrosis. Dunglison, 
Sin/ar-thro'sis, n. [Gr. ovvdpSpwots, a being 
jointed together, from cvvapspody, to link or joint 
together, from ody, with, and apSpov, a joint; Fr. 
synarthrose.| (Anat.) Union of bones without 
motion; close union, as in sutures, symphysis, and 
the like. Coxe. 
Syn/as-try,n. [Gr. civ, together with, and dori, 
astar.] Concurrence of starry position or influence ; 
hence, similarity of condition, fortune, &c., as pre- 
figured by astrological calculation. [Very rare.] 
Born in the same day of the month and hour of the day 
with the queen, but two years before her birth, the supposed 
synastry of their destinies might partly account, in that age of 
astrological superstition, for the influence which he perpet- 
ually exerted. Motley. 
Sy-max/is,n. [Gr. civatis, from cvvayety, to bring 
together; Fr. synawe. See SYNAGOGUE. | A. con- 
gregation; also, formerly, the Lord’s supper. 
Syn-eir’pi-im, 7. [See infra.] (Bot.) A kind of 
aggregate fruit in which the ovaries cohere into a 
solid mass, with a slender receptacle, as in the mag- 


nolia. Q 


Syn-eiir’potis, a. (Gr. ctv, with, and 5 Ks 
. 






kapt6s, a fruit.] (Bot.) Composed of 
several carpels consolidated into one. 
Syn-cat/e-gir/e-matiie, n. [Gr. civ, 
with, and xcarnyéonpe, Fe See 
CATEGOREMATIC.] (JLogic.) A word 
which can not be used as a term by 
itself, as an adverb or preposition. 
Sijneh/on-drolsis,n. (Gr. cvyxévdpa- 
ats, from civ, with, together, and xévdpos, 
a grain, cartilage; Fr. synchondrose.} 
(Med.) The connection of bones by means of carti- 
lage or gristle. Wiseman. 
Syneh/on-drét/o-my,n. [Gr.cvyxovdowors, union 
by cartilage, symphysis, and ropy, cutting, from 
Tépvery, to cut.] (Surg.) Symphyseotomy. 
S¥neh/o-ré/sis, n. (het.) A concession made for 
the purpose of retorting with greater force. 
Syneh/ro-mal (sink/ro-nal), @ [See SyNcHRO- 


Syncarpous 
Fruit. 


Nous.] Happening at the same time; simultaneous. | 


Syneh/ro-mal,n. That which happens at the same 
time with something else, or pertains to the same 
time. More. 

Syn-ehrémie-al, a. [Fr. synchronique.] Hap- 
pening at the same time; simultaneous; synchro- 
nal. Boyle. 

Syn-cehréin/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina synchronical man- 
ner. ‘Hither synchronically or successively, ac- 
cording to the order of impression.” Belsham. 

Syneh/ro-nism, n. [Fr. synchronisme, Gr. ovy- 
Xpovicnds, from cvyxpoviferv, to be contemporary 
with, from ciyxpovos, synchronous, q. v.] 

1. Concurrence of two or more events in time; 
simultaneousness. 

2. The tabular arrangement of historical events 
and personages, according to their dates. 

3. (Paint.) A representation of two or more events 
occurring at different times, in the same picture. 

Fairholt. 

Syneh/ro-nis’tie, a. Of, or relating to, agreement 
as to time; arranged according to correspondence 
in time; as, syrchronistic tables. 

Syneh/ro-ni-za/tion, n. The concurrence of 
events in respect to time. 

Syneh/ro-nize, v. i. 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. SYNCHRONIZING.] [Gr. cvyxpovigecy.] 
To agree in time; to be simultaneous. 

The path of this great empire, through its arch of progress, 
synchronized with that of Christianity. De Quincey. 

Synch/ro-ndl’/o-gy, n. [Gr. civ, with, together, 
xpovus, time, and Aoyus, account.] Contemporaneous 
chronology. 

Syneh/ronotis,a. [Gr. ciyxpovos, from civ, with, 
and ypévos, time; Fr. synchrone, It. & Sp. sinerono. ] 
Happening at the same time; simultaneous. 

Syneh/ro-notis-ly, adv. In a synchronous man- 
ner; at the same time. 

Syueh’y-sts, n. [Gr. obyxvors, from cvyxéerv, to 
confound, from civ, with, and yéerv, to pour, yiars, 
a pouring; Fr. synchyse.} A derangement of any 
kind, as of words in a sentence, or of humors in 
the eye. 

Syn/ci-ptit, n. The same as SINCIPUT, q. V. 

Syn-eli/nal,a. [Gr. cvy«divery, to incline together, 
from ctv, with, and «\évecy, to incline. ] 

1. Inclined downward from opposite directions, 
so as to meet in a common point or line. 

2. (Geol.) Formed by means of strata dipping 
toward a common line or plane; as, a synclinal 
trough or valley ; — opposed to anticlinal. 

(= A downward flexure in the case of folded rocks 
makes a synclinal axis, and the alternating upward flex- 
ure an anticlinal axis. 

Syn-elin/ie-al, a. Synclinal. 

Beuivepal (stnk/o-pal), a. 
resembling, syncope. 

S¥n/eo-pate (sink/o-pat), v. t. [imp. & p. p. sYN- 
COPATED; p. pr. & vb. n. SYNCOPATING.] [L. Lat. 
syncopare, syncopatum, It. sincopare, Sp. stincopar, 

r. syncoper. See SYNCOPE.] 

1. To contract, as a word, by taking one or more 
letters or syllables from the middle. 


Rare. 
Of, pertaining to, or 


[imp. & p.p. SYNCHRONIZED; | 








SYNECDOCHE 


2. (Mus.) To commence, as a tone on an wnac- 
cented part of a measure, and continue into the fol- 
lowing accented part. 

Syn/co-pa/tion, n. [L. Lat. syncopatio.] 

1. The contraction of a word by taking a letter, 
letters, or a syllable, from the middle. 

2. (Mus.) The act of syncopating; performance 
of a passage by syncopating the notes. 

Sijn'eod-pe,n. [Lat. syncope, syncopa, Gr. Ovy KIT}, 
from ovykérrewv, to beat together, to weary, from 
cbv, with, and xérrevy, to strike, cut off; Fr. syncope, 
It. & Sp. sincope, sincopa.] 

1. (Mus.) The same as SYNCOPATION, q. v. 

2. (Gram.) An elision or retrenchment of one or 
more letters, or a syllable, from the middle of a 
word; as, ne’er for never, ew ry for every, &c. 

3. (Med.) A fainting or swooning; a diminution 
or interruption of the motion of the heart, and of 
respiration, accompanied with a suspension of the 
action of the brain, and a temporary loss of sensa- 
tion, volition, and other faculties. 


4. A pause or cessation; suspension. [Zare.] 
Revelry, and dance, and show, 
Suffer a syncope and solemn pause, Cowper. 


S¥yn/eo-pist, n. One who syncopates; one who 
contracts words by syncope. 

Syn/eo-pize,v.t. To contract by the omission of a 
letter or syllable; to syncopate. 

Syn/era-tism, mn. The same as SYNCRETISM, q. V. 

Syn-erct/ie (Synop., § 180), @. Uniting and blend- 
ing together different systems, as of philosophy or 
religion. Smart, 

Syn/ere-tism, n. [Fr. syncrétisme, Gr. cvyxpn- 
Ttop.6s, from cvyxpyrivery, to make two parties join 
against a third, from ody, with, together, and xpy- 
zigev, to behave like a Cretan, i.e., to lie, kpyriopés, 
Cretan behavior, i. e., lying.] Attempted union of 
principles or parties irreconcilably at variance with 
each other. [Written also syncratism.] 

He is plotting a carnal syncretism, and attempting the recon- 
cilement of Christ and Belial. Baxter. 

Syn/ere-tist,n. [Fr. synerétiste.] (Eccl. Hist.) An 
adherent of George Calixtus and other Germans of 
the seventeenth century, who sought to mitigate the 
asperities of the Protestant sects toward each other 
and toward the Roman Catholics, and thus occa- 
sioned a long and violent controversy in the Lu- 
theran church. 

Syn/ere-tist/ie, a. 1. Pertaining to, or charac- 
terized by, syncretism; as, a syncretistic mixture 
of the service of Jehovah and the worship of idols. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, the Syncretists. 

Si! eré-sts, n. ee obvykptots, a comparison, from 
ovy, together, and xpicts, decision, choosing, from 
kpivery, to decide, judge.] (Zthet.) A figure of 
speech in which opposite things or persons are 
compared. Crabb. 

Syu-daie/tyl, n. [Fr. syndactyle, from Gr. civ, 
with, and daxrvAos, finger, toe.] (Ornith.) Any 
perching bird which has the external and middle 
toes united as far as the second joint. Brande. 

Syn/dae-tyVie (Synop., § 180), ) a. (Ornith.) Hav- 

Syn-die/tyl-otts, ing the charac- 
teristics of the syndactyls. 

Syn/des-m6g/ra-phy,n. [Gr. civdecnos, band, or 
bond, and ypagew, to write or describe.] (Anat.) 
A description of the ligaments that connect the 
bones of the skeleton. - 

Syn/desmOl/o-gy, n. [Gr. civdecnos, band, or 
bond, and Aéyos, discourse.] (Anat.) A treatise 
upon the ligaments that connect the parts of the 
skeleton. 

Syu/des-m06/sis, n. [Fr. syndesmose, from Gr. 
obvdecpus, a band, bond, from oby, with, and dsopés, 
a bond, from déery, to bind.] (Anat.) The union of 
one bone with another by ligaments. Brande. 

Syn/des-m6t/o-my, n. ([Gr. civdecuos, band, or 
bond, sinew, and 7op%, cutting, from répvecy, to cut. ] 
Anat.) The act or art of dissecting the ligaments. 

Syn/die,n. [Lat. syndicus, Gr. ctvdtxos, helping in 
a court of justice, an advocate, from oiy, with, and 
dixy, justice; Fr. syndic, Sp. sindico, It. sindaco.] 
An officer of government, invested with different 
powers in different countries; also, one chosen to 
transact business for others. 

(2 In France, syndics are appointed by the creditors 
of a bankrupt to manage the property; in Geneva, the 
syndic is the chief magistrate. Almost all the companies 
in Paris, the university, and the like, have their syndics. 
The university of Cambridge has its syndics, who are 
chosen from the senate to transact special business, as 
the regulation of fees, forming of laws, and the like. 

Sym'die-ate, n. [L. Lat. syndicatus, Sp. sindicato, 
It. sindacato, Fr. syndicat.| A council, or body of 
syndics. [fare.] Burnet. 

Syn/die-ate, v. ¢. [L. Lat. & It. syndicare, Sp. 
sindicar, Fr. syndiquer.] To judge, or to censure. 

Sijn'dro-me,n. [Fr. syndrome, Gr. cvvdpouh, from 
ouvrpéxerv, to run together, from civ, with, and 
Tpéxewv, to run, dp6pos, a course, a running. ] : 

1. Concurrence. [Rare.] Glanville. 

2. (Med.) The concourse or combination of symp- 
toms in a disease. 

Syn-te/do-ehe, n. [Fr. synecdoche, synecdoque, 
Lat. synecdoche, Gr. cvvexdoxi, from cuvexdéxeodar, 
to receive jointly, from civ, with, and éxdéxeo3at, to 
receive.] (/?het.) A figure or trope by which the 
whole of a thing is put for a part, or a part for the 
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SYNECDOCHICAL 


whole, the genus for the species, or the species for 
the genus, and the like. 

S¥n/ee-ddeh/ie-al (-ddk/-), a. Expressed by syn- 
ecdoche; implying a synecdoche. 

Isis is used for Themesis by a synecdochical kind of speech, 
or a poetical liberty, in using one for another. Drayton. 

Syn/ee-dbeh/ie-al-ly, adv. In a synecdochical 
manner; according to the synecdochical mode of 
speaking. 

Syn-€’ehi-a, n. [N. Lat. synechia, Gr. cvvéxeca, 
from cuvéxety, to hold together, from civ, with, and 
éxerv, to have, hold; Fr. synéchie.] (Med.) A dis- 
ease of the eye, in which the iris adheres to the cor- 
nea or to the capsule of the crystalline lens, 

Syn-%e/pho-mé!sis, n. Gr. cuvexpa@rynots, from 
ovwvexpwvetv, to utter together, from civ, with, and 
Exdwvetv, to ery out, from éx, out, and dwyrety, to 
sound, call, from wri, sound, voice ; Fr. synec- 
phonese.}| (Gram.) A contraction of two syllables 
into one; syneresis; synizesis. 3 

Syn/e-py, n._ [Gr. cvvérera, from civ, with, and 
gros, a word.] (het.) The interjunction of words 
in uttering the clauses of sentences. 

Syn/er-Sétlie,a. [Gr. cvvepynrixds, from ovvepyeiy, 
to work together, from ody, with, and épyov, work. ] 
Working together; co-operating. , 

Syn/er-Zism, n. [Gr. civ, with, and épyery, to 
work.] (Zheol.) The doctrine or theory attributed 
to Melanchthon, that in the regeneration of a human 
soul, there is a co-operation or joint agency on the 
part of both God and man. 

Syn/er-Sist (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. synergiste, from 
cvvepyetv, to co-operate. See supra.] One who 
holds to Synergism. 

Syn/er-Sist/ie, a. 1. Of, or relating to, Synergism. 
‘CA synergistic view of regeneration.” Shedd. 

2. Co-operating; synergetic. 

Syn/er-Sy,n. [Gr. cdv, with, and épyew, to work. ] 
Combined action; especially (AZed.), the combined 
healthy action of every organ of a particular sys- 
tem; as, the digestive synergy. 

Syn/se-nése, n. (Bot.) A plant whose stamens are 
united by the anthers. 

Sin! Ze-né’si-a, n. [Fr. syngénése, from Gr. civ, 
with, together, and yéveots, generation, birth. ] ( Bot.) 
A class of plants, according to the Linnzan system, 
whose stamens are united by the anthers. 

Syn/Se-né/sian (-né/zhan), a. Of, or per- 

Syn/ge-né/siotis (Synop., § 130), taining to, the 
class Syngenesia. 

Syn/graph, n. [Fr. syngraphe, Lat. syngrapha, 
Gr. ovyypagi, from ctv, with, and ypa¢ew, to write. | 
(Law.) A writing signed by both or all the parties 
to a contract or bond. 

Sin/t-zelsis,n. [Lat., Gr. ovviGnots, from ovvivew, 
to sit with or together, from ody, with, and {Gecv, to 
sit, sit down, to seat. 

1. (Med.) An obliteration of the pupil of the eye; 
a closed pupil. Brande. 

2. (Gram.) A contraction of two syllables into 
one; synecphonesis, 

Syn/neiw-ro'sis, n. [Gr. cvvvetpwots, from ody, 
with, and vevpody, to strain the sinews, to nerve, 
from yedpov, a sinew, ligament; Fr. synévrose.] 
(Anat.) The connection of parts by means of liga- 
ments, as in the movable joints. 

Sin'o-eha,n. [N. Lat., from Gr. cvvoxs, a holding 
together, from cvvéyerv, to hold together. Cf. 
SYNECHIA.|] (Jed.) A species of continued fever, 
characterized by increased heat, by a quick, strong, 
and hard pulse, and high-colored urine. Dwnglison. 

Syn/o-ehtis,n. [N. Lat., from Gr. civoxos, joined 
together. See supra.] (Med.) A continued fever, 
compounded of synocha and typhus, and in its com- 
mencement often resembling the latter. Dunglison. 

Syn/od,n. [Fr. synode, Lat. synodus, Gr. civodos, 
a meeting, from civ, with, and 6065, a way; A-S. 
sindd, sinddh, syndédh, seonddh, seondd.] 

1. (£ccl. Hist.) A council or meeting of ecclesi- 
astics to consult on matters of religion. 

C2— Synods are of four kinds: 1. General, or ecu- 
menical, which are composed of bishops from different 
nations; 2. National, in which the bishops of one nation 
only meet, to determine points of doctrine or discipline; 
3. Provincial, in which the bishops of one province only 
meet;—called also convocations; 4. Diocesan. Among 
Presbyterians, a synod is composed of several adjoining 
presbyteries. ‘The members are the ministers and a 
ruling elder from each parish. 


2. A meeting, convention, or council; as, a synod 
of gods, 
Parent of gods and rnen, propitious Jove! 
And you bright symod of the powers above, 
On this my son your gracious gifts bestow. Dryden. 
3. (Astron.) A conjunction, as of two or more 
of the heayenly bodies, [Rare.] 
To the blank moon 
Tier office they prescribed; to the other five 
Their planetary motions and aspects, 
In sextile, square, ard trine, and opposite, 
Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 
In synod unbenign. Hilton. 
S¥n/od-al,n. [Obs.] 1. A pecuniary rent paid to 
the bishop or archdeacyn, at the time of his Easter 
visitation, by every parish priest; a procuration, 
Synodals are due, of common right, to the bishop only. Gihson. 


2. A constitution made in a provincial or diocesan 
synod. 
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S¥n/od-al, a. [Fr. synodal, Lat. synodalis.] Per- 
taining to, or occasioned by, a synod ; synodical. 
[Rare.] Martyn. 

Syn-od ‘ie, a. [Fr. synodique, Lat. synodicus, 

Syn-6d/ie-al, Gr. cvvodikds, 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a synod; transacted ina 
synod; as, synodical proceedings or forms. 

St. Athanasius writes a synodical epistle to those of Antioch, 
to compose the differences among them upon the ordination 
of Paulinus. Stillingfleet. 

2. (Astron.) Pertaining to conjunction, especially 
to the period between two successive conjunctions ; 
extending from one conjunction, as of the moon or 
a planet with the sun, to the next; as, a synodical 
month; the synodical revolution of the moon ora 
planet. 

Syn-6d/ie-al-l¥, adv. Ina synodical manner; by 
the authority of a synod. 

The alterations made by the commissioners were brought 


to the convocation, then sitting, where they were synodically 
agreed upon. Nelson. 


S¥n/od-ist, n. One who adheres to a synod. 


These synodists thought fit in Latin as yet to vail their de- 
crees from vulgar eyes. fuller. 


Syn-dm/o-sy, 7. [Gr. cvvwpocis, from cvvoprivat, 
to swear with or together, from cody, with, and dpvi- 
vat, to swear.] Sworn brotherhood; also, a society 
in ancient Greece nearly resembling a modern po- 
litical club. ei i. 

Syn/omym, n.; pl. SYN/O-NYMs. [Written also 
synonyme.| [Fr. synonyme, Gr. cvvwmvupov. See 
SynonyMous.| One of two or more words in the 
same language which are the precise equivalents of 
each other, or which have very nearly the same sig- 
nification, and therefore are liable to be confounded 
together. 

All languages tend to clear themselves of synonyms as intel- 
lectual culture advances, the superfluous words being taken 
up and appropriated by new shades and combinations of 
thought evolved in the progress of society. De (Quincey. 

Few languages are richer than English in approximate syn- 
onyms and conjugates. G. P. Marsh. 

His name has thus become, throughout all civilized coun- 
tries, a synonym for probity and philanthropy. Macaulay. 


Sayn-da/y-med,n. pl. Synonyms. [Obs.] Fuller. 

Syn-6n/y-mal, a. Synonymous. [Obs. 

Syn-dn/y-mal-ly, adv. In a synonymal manner; 
synonymously. [Obs.] Spelman. 

Syn/onyme, nn. The same as SYNONYM. 

Syn/onym/ie,n. [Ger. synonymik. See supra.] 
(Gram.) The science, or the scientific treatment, of 
synonymous words. 

Syn/o-nym/ic, 

Syn/o-nym/ie-al, 
mous. 

Syn/onym/i-eon, 2. 
or synonymous words. 

Syn-6n/y-mist, n. [Fr. synonymiste.] 

1. One who collects and explains synonymous 
words. 

2. (Bot.) A person who collects the different 
names or synonyms of plants, and reduces them to 
one another. 

Syn-én/y-mize,v.t. [imp.& p. p. SYNONYMIZED } 
p. pr. & vb. n. SYNONYMIZING.| ‘To express in dif- 
ferent words of the same meaning; to express by 
means of synonyms. 

This word “fortis” we may synonymize after all these fash- 
ions: stout, hardy, valiant, doughty, courageous, adventurous, 
brave, bold, daring, intrepid. Camden. 

Syn-6n/y-moitis,a. [Gr.cvvdvvpos, from civ, with, 
together, and dvopa, dvupa, name; Fr. synonyme. | 
Expressing the same thing ; conveying the same 
idea; pertaining to synonyms. 

These words consist of two propositions, which are not dis- 
tinct in sense, but one and the same thing variously expressed; 
for wisdom and understanding are synonymous words here. 

Tillotson. 

Syn. — Identical ; interchangeable. — Synonymous, 
IDENTICAL. If no words are synonymous except those 
which are zdentical in use and meaning, so that the one 
can in all cases be substituted for the other, we have 
scarcely ten such words in our language. But the term 
more properly denotes that the words in question ap- 
proach so near to each other, that, in many or most cases, 
they can be used interchangeably. 1. Words may thus 
coincide in certain connections, and so be interchanged, 
when they can not be interchanged in other connections ; 
thus we may speak either of strength of mind or of force 
of mind, but we say the force (not strength) of gravita- 
tion. 2. Two words may differ slightly, but this differ- 
ence may be unimportant to the speaker’s object, so that 
he may freely interchange them; thus it makes but little 
difference, in most cases, whether we speak of a man's 
having secured his object or having attained his object. 
For these and other causes we have numerous words 
which may, in many cases or connections, be used inter- 
changeably, and these are properly called synonyms. 
Synonymous words ‘tare words which, with great and 
essential resemblances of meaning. have, at the same 
time, small, subordinate, and partial differences, —these 
differences being such as either originally and on the 
ground of their etymology inhered in them,—or differences 
which they have by usage acquired in the eyes of all; or 
such as, though nearly latent now, they are capable of 
receiving at the hands of wise and discreet masters of the 
tongue. Synonyms are words of like significance in the 
main, but with a certain unlikeness as well.” Trench. 


Syn-6n/y-moitis-ly, adv. In a synonymous man- 
ner; in the same sense; with the same meaning. 


a. Of, or pertaining to, syno- 
nyms, or synonymics ; synony- 


A dictionary of synonyms, 





SYNTHETICAL 


Syn-dn/y-my, 7. [Fr. synonymie, Lat. synonymia, 
Gr. cvvevopia.] 

1. The quality of being synonymous, or of ex- 
pressing the same meaning by different words. 

2. (ihet.) A figure by which synonymous words 
are used to amplify a discourse. 

Syn-6p/sis, n.; pl. SYN-OP/SES. [Lat., Gr. cbvowits, 
from ody, with, together, and dvs, a sight, view, 
from the root o7, fut. dWouat, to see.] A general 
view, or a collection of heads or parts so arranged 
as to exhibit a general view of the whole; a con- 
spectus. 

That the reader may see in one view the exactness of the 
method, as well as force of the argument, I shall here draw up 
a short synopsis of this epistle. Warburton. 

Syn.— Abridgment; compendium; epitome; abstract. 
See ABRIDGMENT. ° 


Syn-sp'tie, a. [Fr. synoptique, Gr. cvvotrixés. 

Syn-odp’tie-al, See supra.] Affordinga general 
view of the whole, or of the principal parts of a 
thing; as, a synoptic table. ‘The synoptic Gos- 
pels.” Alford. 

Syn-dp/tie-al-ly, adv. In a synoptical manner; 
in such a manner as to present a general view ina 
short compass. 

Syn-és/te-dl/o-Zy, n. [Gr. civ, with, together, 
doréov, bone, and Adyos, discourse. | sete A 
treatise upon the joints. unglison. 

Syu-ds/te-o'sis, n. [Gr. ctv, with, together, and 
daréov, bone.] (Anat.) Union by means of bone. 

Syn-6s/te-dt/o-my, n. [Gr. ctv, with, together 
doréov, bone, and ropj, cutting, from répvery, to cut. 
(Anat.) Dissection of the joints. 

Syn-d'vi-da,n. [N. Lat., Fr. synovie, from Gr. ody, 
with, and Lat. ovwm, Gr. wév, an egg.] (Anat.) A 
clear, viscous fluid secreted within the synovial 
capsules of the joints, serving as a lubricating fluid 
to the latter, and to maintain them in a normal 
state. 

Syn-0/vi-al, a. [Fr. synovial, N. Lat. i bbe dase 
Of, or pertaining to, the synovia, or lubricating flui 
of the joints. 


Synovial capsule, a membranous, inclosed sac, of a 
dense, smooth structure, placed between articular sur- 
faces, and secreting a slimy fluid within. 


Syn-tae’tie, (2. [Gr. ovvraxrixds.] Of, or per- 

Syn-tae/’tie-al,{ taining to, syntax; according to 
the rules of syntax, or construction. 

Syn-taie/tie-al-ly, adv. In a syntactical manner; 
in conformity to syntax. 

Syn/tax, [Fr. syntaxe, N. Lat. syntazis, Gr. 


Ns 
| Syn-tax/is, obvrazis, from cvvraccety, to put to- 


gether in order, from ctv, with, and raocetv, to put 
in order. 

1. Connected system or order; union of things; 
a number of things joined together. [Obs.] 


They owe no other dependence to the first than what is 
common to the whole syntax of being. Glanville. 


2. (Gram.) The construction of sentences; the 
due arrangement of words in sentences in their 
necessary relations, according to established usage. 

Syn-tée/tie-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, syntexis; 
consumptive; syntetic, 

Sign/te-ré!/sis,n. [Gr. cuvripyots, a watching close- 
ly, from cvvrnpetv, to watch closely together, from 
obv, with, and rnpety, to watch, guard. } 

1. (Med.) Preservative or preventive treatment. 

2. (Metaph.) Conscience viewed as the internal 
repository of the laws of right. Whewell. 

Syn/terét/ie, a. (Gr. cvvtnpntixés, watching, 
guarding. See supra.] Preserving health. 

Syn-tét/ie, a. [For syntectic.] [Lat. syntecticus, 
Gr. cvyrnktikés, from cuvrixe. See infra.] Of, or 
pertaining to, syntexis; wasting with consumption; 
syntectical. 

Syn-tix/is, n. [Lat., Gr. cdyrngts, from cvvrijxety, 
to melt or waste away, from ody, with, and rijxecv, 
to melt.] (MMed.) Wasting of the body, as from 
consumption; colliquation; consumption. 

Syn-thér’mal, a. [Gr. civ, with, together, and 
Sépun, heat.] Having the same degree of heat. 

Symn/the-sis, n.; pl. SYN/THE-SES. [Lat., Gr. ctvSe- 
ots, from ovytisévat, to place or put together, from 
cov, with, and 7iSévat, to place, Séors, a placing; Fr. 
synthese. ] 

1. Composition, or the putting of two or more 
things together, as in compound medicines. 

2. (Chem.) The uniting of elements to form a 
compound ;—the opposite of analysis ; as, that 
water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen, is 
proved both by analysis and synthesis. 

3. (Loyic.) The combination of separate elements 
of thought into a whole, as of simple into complex 
conceptions, species into genera, individual propo- 
sitions into systems ; — the opposite of analysis. 

Analysis and synthesis, though commonly treated as two 
different methods, are, f properly understood, only the two 
necessary parts of the same method. Lach is the relative and 
correlative of the other. Sir W. Hamilton, 


4. (Surg.) The operation by which divided parts 
are re-united, 
Syn/the-sist, nm. One who employs synthesis, or 
who follows synthetic methods. 
Syn-thét/ie, a. [Fr. synthétique, Gr. cvvde- 
Syn-thét/ie-al, rtk6s.] Pertaining to synthesis; 
consisting in synthesis or composition; as, the syn- 
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SYNTHETICALLY 


thetic method of reasoning, as opposed to the an- 
alytical. 

Philosophers hasten too much from the analytic to the syn- 
thetic method; that is, they draw general conclusions from too 


small a number of particular observations and experiments. 
Bolingbroke. 


Syn-thét/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina synthetical manner; 


by synthesis. 
The plan proceeds synthetically from the parts to aie yeles 
yaiker, 


Syn/the-tize, v.¢. [Gr. cvvSeriGeoSai.] To unite 
in regular structure. [Obs.] 

S¥yn/to-my,n. [Gr. cvvropia, from ovyrépver, to 
cut short, from civ, with, and répyewy, to cut.] Brev- 
ity; conciseness. [ Rare.]} 

Syn-tin/ie, a. ([Fr. syntonique, Gr. cbrrovos, 
strained, strong, grave, from ovyreivery, to strain, 
from oy, with, and reivew, to stretch.] (Mus.) 
Sharp; intense. [Lare.] 

Sy’pher-ing, n. (Naut.) Lapping the edges of 
planks over each other for a bulk-head, Dana. 

Syph/i-lis,n. [From Syphilus, the name of a shep- 

erd in the Latin poem of Fracastoro, “‘Syphilus, 
sive Morbus Gallicus,” which was published in 1530, 
from Gr. cis, hog, swine, and ios, dear, loving. 
The term was introduced into nosology by Sau- 
vages.] (Med.) An infectious venereal disease, of 
which the primary symptoms are a chancre or viru- 
lent ulcer, and a bubo or engorged lymphatic gland, 
and the secondary or constitutional symptoms are 
ulcers in the throat, copper-coiored blotches on the 
skin, destruction of the bones, and other signs of 
the presence of the virus in the system. 

Syph/i-litie, a. [Fr. syphilitique, siphilitique.] 
Of, or pertaining to, syphilis; of the nature of syph- 
ilis; infected with syphilis. 

Syph/i-lit/ie-al-ly, adv. In a syphilitic manner; 
with venereal disease. 

Syph/ili-za’/tion, n. Saturation of the system 
by inoculation with syphilis. Dunglison. 

Syph/i-lize, v.¢. To inoculate with syphilis. 

S¥ph/iloid, a. [Eng. syphilis and Gr. cidos, form.] 

esembling syphilis. 

Sy’phon, n. (Gr. cipwv.] The same as SIPHON. 
See SIPHON. 

Sy’ren,n. The sameas SIREN. See SIREN. 

S¥1/a-ciise, n. A luscious, red, muscadine wine 
made in Italy. Simmonds. 

Syr/i-ae,n. The language of Syria; especially, the 
ancient language of that country. 

Syr/i-ae, a. (Lat. Syriacus, from Syria; Fr. syri- 
aque.| (G@eog.) Of, or pertaining to, Syria, or its 
language; as, the Syriac version of the Pentateuch ; 
the Syriac Bible. 

S¥r/i-a-cism, or S¥-ri/a-cism, n. <A Syrian idi- 
om. Milton. 

Syr'i-an,a. ([Lat. Syriws, Fr. Syrien.]  (Geog.) 
Of, or pertaining to, Syria; Syriac. 

Syr/i-an,n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Syria. 

Syr/i-an-ism, n. <A Syrian idiom, or a peculiarity 
in the Syrian language; a Syriacism. Paley. 

S¥r/i-asm, n. <A Syrian idiom; a Syrianism; a 
Syriacism. [Rare.] Stuart. 

The Scripture Greek is observed to be full of Syriasms and 
Hebraisms. Warburton. 

Sy-rin’/ga,n. [N. Lat., from Gr. ciptyz, cdotyyos, a 

pipe, tube.] (Sot.) A genus of plants; the lilac, 
(2 The mock orange is popularly so called because its 
stems were formerly used as pipe-stems. 

Syr/inge,n. [Fr. seringue, Pr. siringua, Sp. si- 
ringa, xeringa, It. sciringa, scilinga, from Gr. 
ciptyé, apipe or tube. Cf. supra.) An instrument 
consisting usually of a tube terminating in a small 
orifice, and filled, by the action of a piston, with a 
liquid, which is first drawn in and then expelled in 
a stream, as for injecting animal bodies, cleansing 
wounds, and the like. 

Garden syringe, a large syringe used for throwing a 
liquid upon plants, trees, and the like. 

S¥r/inge,v.t. [imp.& p. p. p. SYRINGED; pr, & vb. 
nN. SYRINGING. ] 
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1. To inject by means of a syringe. 
2. To wash and cleanse by injections from a 
syringe. 

Sy-rin’/go-tome, n. [See infra.] (Surg.) A kind 
of bistoury formerly used in the operation of cutting 
for the fistula. Dunglison. 

Syv/in-g6t/o-my (Synop., § 130), 2. [Fr. syringo- 
tomie, from Gr. cdptyz, a pipe or tube, a hollow sore, 
and répvecy, to cut.] (Surg.) The operation of cut- 
ting for the fistula, 

S¥r/inx,n. (Gr. ctptyz, a pipe.] (Mus.) A wind 
instrument made of reeds tied together ; — called 
also pandean pipes. Moore. 

Syr!ma (str/ma), n. [Lat., Gr. cippa, from cdperv, 
to drag.] (Antig.) A long dress, reaching to the 
floor, worn by tragic actors. 

Syrt (strt),n. (Fr. syrte, Lat. syrtis, Gr. cipris, 
from cdpew, to draw along. Cf. SirtT.] <A quick 
sand; abog. [Rare.] Young. 

Syr’tie (str’/tik), a. Of, pertaining to, or resembling, 
asyrt, or quicksand. [/are.] Ed. Rev, 

Syr!tés (str/-),n. [See supra.] A quicksand. 

uenched in a boggy syrtis, neither sea 
or good dry land. Milton. 


Syr’up,7. See Srrup, the preferable, but perhaps 
less usual, orthography. 

S¥s'/sar-e0'sis, n. [Gr. cvocapxwots, from cvocap- 
kody, to unite by flesh, to cover over with flesh, from 
civ, with, and capt, capkés, flesh; Fr. syssarcose.] 
(Anat.) The junction of bones by intervening 
muscles. Brande. 

Sys-tal/tie, a. Le. ovorédXevy, to draw together. ] 
(Physiol.) Capable of, or taking place by, alternate 
contraction and dilatation; as, the systaltic action 
of the heart. 

Sys'ta-sts, n. [Gr. cioracts, from ovvicravat, to 
place or stand together, from civ, with, and fcrdvar, 
to place.] The consistence of a thing; constitution. 

Very rare.| Burke. 

Sys/tem,n. [Lat. systema, Gr. ciornua, from cuvic- 
tavat, to place together; Fr. systéme, It. & Sp. 
sistema. See supra.] 

1. An assemblage of objects arranged in regular 
subordination, or after some distinct method, usual- 
ly logical or scientific; a complete exhibition of es- 
sential principles or facts, arranged in a rational 
dependence or connection; a complete whole of ob- 
jects related by some common law or principle, or 
end; a regular union of principles or parts forming 
one entire thing; as, a system of philosophy; a 
system of government; the solar system; a system 
of divinity; a system of botany or of chemistry. 

The best way to learn any science, is to begin with a regular 
system, or a short and plain scheme of that science well drawn 
up into a narrow compass. Watts. 

2. Hence, the whole scheme of created things 
regarded as forming one complete plan or whole; 
the universe. ‘‘ The great system of the eee, 

Boyle. 

3. Regular method or order; as, to have a system 

in one’s business. 
» 4. (Mus.) An interval compounded, or supposed 
to be compounded, of several lesser intervals, as 
the fifth, octave, and the like, the elements of which 
are called diastems. Busby. 

5. (Physiol.) The totality of parts in the body, 
performing the same or ap analogous or a connected 
function, as the capillary system, the digestive sys- 
tem; hence, also, the body as a functional unity 
or whole. 

S¥s/tem-atie, a. [Gr. ovornparikés, Fr. systé- 

Sys/tem-atfie-al,$ matique, It. & Sp. sistematico.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, system; consisting in sys 
tem; methodical; formed with regular connection 
and adaptation or subordination of parts to each 
other, and to the design of the whole; as, a system- 
atic arrangement of plants or animals; a systematic 
course of study. 

Now we deal much in essays, and unreasonably despise 


systematical learning; whereas our fathers had a great value 
for regularity and system. Watts. 
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2. Proceeding according to system or regular 
method; as, a systematic writer. 
3. Of, or pertaining to, the system of the world; 
cosmical, 
Upon which accounts these ends may be called cosmical, or 
systematical. Boyle. 
SYs/tem-at/ie-al-ly, adv. In a systematical man- 
ner; in the form of a system; methodically. 
S¥s/tem-a-tism, n. A method according to which 
every fact of a science is collected round an opinion 
or idea, true or false ; reduction of facts or principles 
to a system. Dunglison. 
S¥s/tem-a-tist, n. [Fr. systématiste.] One who 
forms a system, or reduces to system. 
Sys/tem-a-tize (Synop., § 130), v. t. [imp.& p.p. 
SYSTEMATIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. SYSTEMATIZING. 
Fr. systématiser, It. sistematizzare, aatanine| 
“o reduce to system or regular method; to ar- 
range methodically ; as, to systematize plants or 
fossils. 
Diseases were healed, and buildings erected, before medi- 
cine and architecture were systematized into arts. Harris. 


SYys/tem-a-tiz/er, n. One who systematizes, or re- 
duces things to system. 

Aristotle may be called the systematizer of his master’s doc- 
trines. Harris. 

S¥s/tem-atdl/o-Zy, n. The doctrine, or a treatise, 
of systems. Dunglison. 

Sys-tém/ie (Synop., § 130), a. 1. Of, or relating to, 
a system. 

2. (Pathol.) Belonging to the body as a whole; 
common toa general system; as, systemic circula- 
tion. 

SYys/tem-i-za/tion, n. [From systemize.] The act or 
operation of systemizing; the reduction of things 
to system, or regular method. 

Sys/tem-ize, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. SYSTEMIZED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. SYSTEMIZING.] To reduce to system; 
to systematize. 

Sys’/tem-iz/er, n. One who systemizes, or reduces 
to system; a systematizer. 

Sys/tem-less, a. 1. Without system. 

2. on & Zool.) Without a distinct expression 
of either of the four systems of structure charac- 
terizing organic nature, that is, the radiate in the 
vegetable kingdom, and the radiate, molluscan, 
articulate, and vertebrate in the animal kingdom. 
The protozoans in the animal, and the algw in the 
vegetable, kingdoms are in this sense systemless. 

S¥s/to-le,n. [Gr. cvorodf, from cvaréAdewv, to con- 
tract, from cty, with, and créAAeuy, to set, place; Fr. 
systole. | 

1. (Gram.) The shortening of a long syllable. 

2. (Physiol.) The contraction of the heart and 
arteries for expelling the blood and carrying on 
the circulation. See DIASTOLE. 

Sys-télie, a. Of, or pertaining to, systole, or con- 
traction. 

Sys/tyle,n. [Gr. cicrvios, from civ, with, and ord- 
Aos, a column; Fr. systyle.| (Arch.) (a.) The man- 
ner of placing columns, where the space between 
the two shafts consists of two diameters or four 
modules; the arrangement of columns in such a 
manner that they are two diameters apart. Gwilt. 
(b.) A temple, or other edifice, having a row of 
columns set close together around it, as in the Par- 
thenon at Athens. Fuirhoilt. 

Sythe, n. The same as ScyTHe. [ Obs. or rare.) 

Syx-hén/de man, n. (0. Sax. Law.) A man 
who possessed property to the value of six hundred 
shillings. [Obs.] 

Syz’y-sy,n. [Fr. syzygie, Lat. syzygia, Gr. cvfv- 
yia, union, from ovfevyvivar, to yoke together, from 
cov, With, and Cevyvivat, to yoke.] (Astron.) The 
point of an orbit, as of the moon or a planet, at 
which it is in conjunction or opposition ;— com- 
monly used in the plural. 

Line of syzygies, the straight line connecting the earth, 


the sun, and the moon, or a planet, when the latter is in 
conjunction or opposition ; — used chiefly of the moon. 
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the twentieth letter of the English alphabet, is 
9 asimple consonant, allied to both D and WN, all 
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bellione.] .A secretary or notary under the Roman 
empire, or in France during the old monarchy. 


three of these letters being dental elements. It dif-| Tab/erd,n. The same as TABARD. See TABARD. 


fers from D in the entire absence of vocality, and 
from W in the absence of a nasal as well as of a 
vocal quality. Itis one of the three pure mutes (/ 
and p being the other two), and is so called because 
it has no sound of its own, but merely serves to 
give an abruptness to the sound which immediately 
precedes or follows itin the same syllable. When 
tis followed by h, as in think and that, the combi- 
nation really forms a distinct sound, for which we 
have no single character. This combination has 
two sounds in English; surd or whispered, as in 
think, and sonant or vocal, as in that. The letters 
zi, before a vowel, and unaccented, usually pass into 
the sound of sh, as in nation, motion, partial, which 
are pronounced nashun, moshun, parshal. In this 
case, ¢ loses entirely its proper sound or use, and 
being blended with the subsequent letter, a new 
sound results from the combination, which is in fact 
a simple sound. If, however, s or x precedes, the 
combination 7 has the sound of the English ch, as 
in Christian, mixtion, question. See Principles of 
Pronunciation, §§ 96—100. In etymology, ¢ is in- 
terchangeable with d, and sometimes with J, p, s, 
and th. 

T bandage (Surg.), a bandage shaped like the letter T, 
and used principally for application to the groin or per- 
ineum.— 7o suit or fit toa 7, to suit exactly; to answer 
perfectly ;— perhaps so used with reference to a T-square. 

Tab,n. 1. The latchet of a shoe fastened with a 
string or otherwise. [Prov. Eng.] Forby. 

2. The endofalace; atag. [Prov. Eng.] Forby. 

3. A hanging sleeve of a child’s garment. [ Prov. 
Eng.) Taltiwell. 

4. A border of lace, resembling in form and posi- 
tion the border of a cap, worn on the inner front 
edges of ladies’ bonnets. 

Ba-bae’eo, n. Tobacco. [ Obs. 

Ha-ba' nws,n. [Lat., horse-fly. 
(Entom.) A genus of dipterous 
insects, including the horse-fly. 

Wab/ard, n. [Fr. tabard, Sp. 
& Pg. tabardo, It. tabarro, W. 
tabar, L. Gr. raytapeov, L. Lat. 
tabardus, tabardum, tabarrus.] 
A sort of tunic or mantle for- 
merly worn over the armor, 
covering the body before and 
behind, and reaching below the ¢ 
loins, but open at the sides, 
from the shoulders downward. 
It was generally embroidered 
with the arms of the wearer. 
When worn by a herald, it bore 
the arms of his lord, or of the = 
sovereign. [Also taberd.] Tabard. 

WTab/ard-er,n. One who wears a tabard. 

Tab/a-rét, n. A stout, satin-striped silk, used for 
furniture. 

Tab/a-sheer’, n. [Cf. Per. tabshir, clay.] A con- 
cretion in the joints of the bamboo, which consists 
largely or chiefly of pure silex. Itis highly valued 
in the East Indies as a medicine for the cure of bil- 
ious vomitings, bloody flux, piles, and the like. 

Tab! bi-mét (110), m. A more delicate kind of tabby. 

Tab’by,a. [See thenoun.] 1. Having a Wavy or 
watered appearance. 

2. Brinded; brindled; diversified in color; as, a 
tabby cat. 

Tab/by, n. [Fr. tabis, It., Sp., & Pe. tabi, from 
Per. widbi, a kind of rich, undulated silk.] 

1. A kind of waved silk, usually watered, manu- 
factured like taffeta, but thicker and stronger. The 
watering is given to it by the process of calendering. 
_ 2. A mixture of lime with shells, gravel, or stones, 
in equal proportions, with an equal proportion of 
water, forming a mass, which, when dry, becomes 
as hard as rock. 

3. A cat of a tabby color. 

4. An old maid or gossip. [Collog.] 

Tab/by, v.t. [imp.& p. p. TABBIED 3p. pr. & vb. n. 
TABBYING.] To water, or cause to look wavy by 
the process of calendering; as, to tabby silk, mo- 
hair, ribbon, and the like. ; 

Wab/e-fie’tion, n. [See TABEFY.] A wasting 
away; a gradual losing of flesh by disease, 

Mab/e-fy¥, v. i. [imp. & p. p. TABEFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. TABEFYING.| [Lat. tabefacere, from tabes, 
a wasting away, and facere, tomake.] To consume; 
to waste gradually; to lose flesh. [Hare.] Harvey. 

Ta-beill/ion (-bél/yun), n. [Lat. tabellio, from ta- 
bella, a tablet, a writing, document, diminutive of 
tabula, a board; Fr. tabellion, Sp. tabelion, It. ta- 


—— 


Gray. 











Tab/er-na-ele (Synop., § 130), . [Fr. & Pr. taber- 
nacle, Sp. & Pg. tabernaculo, It. tabernacolo, Lat. 
tabernaculum, diminutive of taberna, a hut, shed, 
from the root of tabula, a board.] 

1. A slightly built or temporary habitation; es- 
pecially, a tent. ‘‘Orange-trees planted in the 
ground, and secured in winter with a wooden fab- 
ernacle and stoves.” Evelyn. 

2. (Jewish Antig.) A portable structure of wood- 
en framework covered with curtains, which was 
carried through the wilderness in the Israelitish 
exodus, as a place of sacrifice and worship. 

3. Hence, the Jewish temple; and, more rarely, 
any other place of worship. 

4. Any small cell, or like place, in which some 
holy or precious thing was deposited or kept;— 
hence, (a.) The ornamental receptacle for the pyx, 
over an altar. (.) A reliquary, or small box for the 
preservation of relics. (c.) A niche, originally for 
the image of a saint, but later for any image; also, 
a statue supported by a bracket and having a can- 
opy above it, but with little or no recess in the 
wall. Britton. (d.) A triptych, or case for sacred 
imagery with folding doors. (e.) A seat or stall in 
a choir, with its canopy. 

Feast of Tabernacles (Jewish Antiqg.), one of the three 
principal festivals of the Jews, lasting seven days, during 
which the people dwelt in booths formed of the boughs of 
trees, in commemoration of the habitation of their ances- 
tors in similar dwellings during their pilgrimage in the 
wilderness. — Tabernacle work, rich canopy work like 
that over the head of niches, used over seats or stalls, or 
over sepulchral monuments. Oxf. Gloss. 

Tab/er-na-ele, v.i. [imp. & p. p. TABERNACLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. TABERNACLING.] To dwell or re- 
side for a time; to be housed; as, Christ taberna- 
cled in the flesh. 

Tab/er-nie/t-lar, a. [See supra.] 

1. Pertaining to a tabernacle, or to the Jewish tab- 
ernacle, 

2. Formed in latticed work; latticed. Warton. 

3. Of, or belonging to, a booth or shop; hence, 
common; low. [fare.] ‘The word ‘short-com- 
ings,’ which, being horridly tabernacular, and such 
that no gentleman could allow himself to touch it 
without gloves.” De Quincey. 

Ta’bés,n. [Lat., a wasting disease, from tubere, to 
waste away.] (Jed.) Progressive emaciation of 
the whole body, accompanied with hectic fever, and 
with no well-marked local symptoms. 

Ta-bitie, a. Of, or pertaining to, tabes; of the 
nature of tabes; affected with tabes. 

Tab/id,a. [Lat. tubidus, Fr. tabide, It. & Sp. tabido. 
See TABES.] Relating to, or wasted by, tabes. 

In tabid persons, milk is the best restorative. Arbuthnot. 

Tab/id-ly, adv. Ina tabid manner; wastingly ; con- 
sumptively. 

Tab/id-mess, n. The state of being wasted by tabes. 

Ta-bif/ie, a. [Lat. tabes and facere, to make 

Ta-bif/ie-al, } or cause.] Producing tabes; wast- 
ing. 

Tab/i-tiide, n. [Lat. tabitudo.] The state of one 
affected with tabes. 

Tab/la-tiire (53), n. [Fr. tablature, from Lat, tabu- 
la, a board, a tablet.] 

1. (Paint.) A painting on a wall and ceiling; a 
single piece comprehended in one view, and formed 
according to one design; hence, a picture in gen- 
eral, Johnson. Shaftesbury. 

2. (Mus.) An ancient mode of indicating musical 
sounds by letters instead of notes. 

The chimes of bells are so rarely managed that I went up 
to that of Sir Nicholas, where I found who played all sorts of 
compositions from the tablature before him as if he fingered 
an organ, Evelyn. 

3. (Anat.) A division or parting of the skull into 
two tables. 

Ta/ble,n. [Fr. table, Pr. & O. It. taula, Sp. tabla, 
Pg. taboa, It. tavola, from Lat. tabula, a board, tab- 
let, a painting; Ger. & D. tafel.] 

1. A smooth, flat surface, like the side of a board; 
a thin, flat, smooth piece of any thing; aslab. “ A 
bagnio paved with fair tables of marble.” Sandys. 

2. Hence, a slab, a plate, a leaf, or a flat superfi- 
cies, of wood, stone, metal, or other material, on 
which any thing is cut, traced, or written; a tablet; 
and hence, sometimes, a memorandum-book. 


. he Lord said unto Moses, Hew thee two tables of stone 
like unto the first, and I will write upon these tables the words 
that were in the first tables, which thou brakest. Hx. xxxiy. 1. 

And stand there with your tables to glean 
The golden sentences. Beau. § Fl. 


3. Hence, that which is cut, drawn, or written on 
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a smooth, flat surface; an inscription; a drawing; 
sometimes, a painting. 
The opposite walls are painted by Rubens, which, with that 


other of the Infanta taking leave of Don Philip, is a most in- 
comparable table. Lvelyn. 


St. Antony has a table that hangs up to him from a poor 
peasant. Addison. 
4. Hence, in a great variety of applications, a con- 
densed statement which may be comprehended by 
the eye in a single view; a methodical or systematic 
synopsis; the presentation of many items or partic- 
ulars in one connected group; a scheme; a sched- 
ule; as, (a.) (Bibliog.) A view of the contents of a 
work ; a statement of the principal topics discussed ; 
an index; a syllabus. (b.) (Chem.) A catalogue of 
substances and their properties. ‘‘ A ¢able of ho- 
mologous compounds of the benzoic series.” Greg- 
ory. (c¢.) (Math.) Any collection and arrangement 
in a condensed form of many particulars or values, 
for ready reference, as of weights, measures, cur: 
rency, specific gravities, &c.; also, a series of num- 
bers following some law, and expressing particulat 
values corresponding to certain other numbers ou 
which they depend, and by means of which they 
are taken out for use in computations; as, tables of 
logarithms, sines, tangents, squares, cubes, &c. ; an- 
nuity tables; interest tables; and the like. (d.) 
(Astron.) A series of numbers expressing for stated 
times and intervals the data of the positions and 
motions of the heavenly bodies and the values of 
their perturbations, or of other quantities, with 
the corresponding numbers, called arguments, by 
means of which the place of a body for any instant 
may be computed, or other astronomical calculation 
or reduction made; as, lunar tables; solar tables ; 
planetary tables ; tables of aberration, of refraction, 
and the like. (e.) flrs The arrangement 
or disposition of the lines which appear on the inside 
of the hand, [0Obs.] 
Mistress of' a fairer table 
Hath not history nor fable. B. Jonson. 
5. A flat slab, board, or the like, having asmooth 
surface, placed horizontally, and supported by legs, 
which is used as an article of furniture for a great 
variety of purposes, as to eat, work, or write upon. 
We may again 
Give to our tables meat. Shak. 
The nymph the table spread. Pope. 
6. Hence, food placed on a table to be partaken 
of; fare; entertainment; as, to keep a good table. 
7. The company assembled round a table. 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table. Shak, 


8. (Anat.) One of the two, external and internal, 
bony lamine, or layers, of the skull. 

9. (Arch.) A smooth, simple member or orna- 
mant of various forms, most usually in that of a 
long square. 

10. (Games.) (a.) The board on which backgam- 
mon or draughts is played. (b.) One of the sides 
or divisions of a folding board; as, to play into the 
yight-hand table. (c.) The game itself; — used 
chiefly in the plural. 

Monsieur, the nice, 
When he plays at tables chides the dice. ‘Shak. 


11. (Glass Manuf.) A flat, circular sheet of crown 
glass. 

A circular plate or table of about five feet diameter wel 
on an average, nine pounds. . 

12. (Jewelry.) The upper flat surface of a dia- 
mond or other precious stone, the sides of which 
are cut in angles. 

13. (Perspective.) A plain surface, supposed to 
be transparent and perpendicular to the horizon; — 
called also perspective plane. 


Raised table (Sculp.), an embossment in a frontispiece 
for an inscription or other ornament, supposed to be the 
abacus of Vitruvius. — Rownd table. See Round, and 
Knieut. — Tables of a girder or chord (£ngin.), the up- 
per and lower horizontal members. — 7he Lord's table, 
the sacrament or communion of the Lord’s supper. — 7o 
lay on the table (Parliamentary Usage), to lay, as a re- 
port, motion, and the like, on the table of the presiding 
officer, —that is, to postpone, by a vote, the consideration 
of.— To serve tables, to provide for the poor, or to dis- 
tribute provisions for their wants. — To turn the tables, to 
change the condition or fortune of contending parties ;— 
a metaphorical expression taken from the vicissitudes of 
fortune in gaming. — Twelve Tables (Rom. Antig.), a ccle- 
brated body of Roman laws, framed by decemyvirs ap- 
pointed 450 years before Christ, on the return of deputies 
or commissioners who had been sent to Greece to ex- 
amine into foreign laws and institutions. They consisted 
partly of laws transcribed from the institutions of other 
nations, partly of such as were altered and accommodated 
to the manners of the Romans, partly of new provisions, 
and mainly, perhaps, of laws and usages under their 
ancient kings. Burrill, 
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Ta/ble,v.t. [imp. &p. p. TABLED; p. pr. & vb.n. 

TABLING.]} - 

1. To form into a table or catalogue; to tabulate; 
as, to table fines. 

2. To delineate, as on a tablet; to represent, as 
inapicture. [Obs.] ‘‘Tabled and pictured in the 
chambers of meditation.” Bacon. 

3. To supply with food; to feed. [Obs.] 


When he himself tabled the Jews from heaven, that omer, 
which was every man’s ony portion of manna, is computed 
to have been more than might well have sufliced the heartiest 
feeders thrice as many meals. Milton. 

4. (Carp.) To insert, as one piece of timber into 
another, by alternate scores or projections from the 
middle; to scarf. 

5. (Parliamentary Usage.) To lay on the table, 
that is, to postpone the consideration of, till called 
for, or indefinitely, by a formal vote. 

6. (Presbyterian Church.) To enter upon the 
docket; as, to table charges against some one. 

Ta/ble, v.i. To live at the table of another; to diet; 
to eat. [Obs.] 

He... was driven from the society of men to table with 
the beasts. South. 

Mableau (tab-15/) (Synop., § 130), 5 pl. TAB- 
LEAUX! (tab-loz’). [Fr., from Lat. éabula, a paint- 
me) See TABLE. ] 

. A striking and vivid representation; a picture. 

2. A list or catalogue. [/Lare.] 

3. Especially, the representation of some scene 
by means of persons grouped in the proper manner, 
pissed in appropriate postures, and remaining silent 
and perfectly still; — called also tableau vivant. 

Ta’ble-bid, x. A bed in the form ofa table. 

Ta’ble-beer, n. Beer for the table, or for common 
use; small beer. 

Ta! ble-béll, n. A small bell to be used at table for 
calling servants. 

Ta'ble=-book (27), 7. A book on which any thing 
is traced or written without ink; tablets. 

Put into your table-book whatever you judge worthy. Dryden. 


Ta'ble-eldth, n. A cloth for covering a table, es- 
pecially for spreading on a table before the dishes 
are set for meals. 

Ta'ble-cedév/er, n. A cloth for covering a table, es- 
pecially at other than meal-times. 

Mable-@hodte (ti/bl-dot), n. [Ir., literally, tabie 
of the landlord.| A common table for guests ata 
French hotel; an ordinary. 

Wa/ble-di/a-mond,n. <A diamond cut with a flat 
surface. 

Ta’ ble-lamd (109), n. Elevated flat land; a plateau. 

The toppling crags of Duty scaled, 
Are close upon the shining tad/e-lands 
To which our God himself is moon and sun. 

Ta/ble-lin/en, n. 
and the like. 

Ta/’ble-man, n.; pl. TA/BLE-MEN. A man at 
draughts; a piece of wood used in playing games at 
tables. [Rare.] Bacon. 

Ta’ble-ment, n. (Arch.) A flat surface; a table. 

Obs. and rare.] ‘*Tablements and chapters of pil- 
ars.”? Holland. 

Ta’ble=-mo6n/ey (-mtin’}), n. (Jil. or Naut.) An 
allowance sometimes made to oflicers over and 
above their pay, for table expenses. 

Ta/bler, n. One who boards. [are.] Ainsworth. 

Wal’ble-rént, n. (0. Eng. Law.) Rent paid to a 
bishop or religious, reserved or appropriated to his 
table or house-keeping. Burrill. 

Ta’ble-shore, n. (Naut.) A low, level shore. 

Ta/ble-spir, n. (Min.) The same as TABULAR 
SPAR, q. V. 

Ta/ble-spoon, n. A spoon used at the table; es- 
pecially, one of the larger or largest spoons used 
at the table. es 

Ta’ble-spoéon/ful, n.; pl. TA’/BLE-SPOON/FULS. 
As much asa table-spoon will hold; enough to fill 
a table-spoon. 

Tab/let, n. [Fr. tablette, diminutive of table.] 

1. A small table or flat surface. 

2. A small, flat piece of any thing on which to 
write, paint, draw, or engrave. 

3. Hence, sometimes, a small picture; a minia- 
ture. [Obs.] 

4. (pl.) A kind of pocket memorandum-book. 

5. A medicine in a square form; as, tablets of ar- 
senic were formerly worn as a preservative against 
the plague. Bacon. 

6. (Med.) A solid kind of electuary or confec- 
tion, commonly made of dry ingredients, usually 
with sugar, and formed into little flat squares ;— 
called also lozenge and troche, especially when of a 
round or rounded form, 

Ta’ ble-talk (-tawk), n. 
at meals, 

Ta’/ble-talk/er (-tawk/er), n. 
converses at the table. 

Ta/ble-tip’/ping, /n. Certain movements of ta- 

Ta/ble-tirn/ing, bles or other objects, attrib- 
uted by some to the agency of departed spirits, and 
by others to the development of latent vital or spirit- 
ual forces, but more commonly ascribed to the mus- 
cular force of persons in connection with the objects 
moved, or to physical force applied otherwise. 

Wa/bling,n. 1. A forming into tables; a setting 
down in order. 

2. (Carp.) The letting of one timber into anoth- 


Tennyson, 
Linen table-cloths, napkins, 


Conversation at table, or 


One who talks or 
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er by alternate scores or projections, as in ship- 
building. 

3. (Naut.) A broad hem made on the skirts of 
sails by turning over the cdge of the canyas, and 
sewing it down. Totten. 

4. 'The act of playing at tables. See TABLE, 
10. [Obs.] 

Tabling-house, a house where tables for games are 
kept, or where the game of tables is played; a gambling- 
house. [0ds.] 


Ta-boo’,n. A political prohibition and religious 
consecration interdict, formerly of great force 
among the inhabitants of the islands of the Pacific; 
hence, a total prohibition of intercourse with or ap- 
proach to any thing. [Written also tabu.] 

Ta-boo’, v.t. [imp. & p.p.TABOOED; p. pr. & vb. 
N.TABOOING.] To forbid, or to forbid the use of; 
to interdict approach or usc; as, to taboo the ground 
set apart as a sanctuary for criminals. [Written 
also tabu.] 

Ta’bor,n. [O. Fr. tabor, tabour, N. Fr. tambour, 
Pr. tabor, tanbor, Sp. & Pg. tambor, atambor, It. 
tamburo, from Ar. & Per. tumbar, timbdr, tambir, 
a kind of lute, or guitar,a drum. Cf. Ar. tabl, tebl, 
Per. tambal, a drum.] A small drum used as an 
accompaniment to a pipe or fife. [Also ¢abour.] 

Tabor, v.i. [imp. & p. p. TABORED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. TABORING.] [O. Fr. taborer, tabourer, tambu- 
rer, Pr. taboreiar, tabornar.] 

1. To play on a tabor, or little drum. 

2. To strike lightly and frequently. 

Her maids shall lead her as with the voice of doves, taboring 
upon their breasts. Nahum ii. 7. 

Ta/bor, v.t. To make, as a sound, with a tabor. 

Ta’bor-er, n. One who beats the tabor. [R.] Shak. 

Tab/o-rét, n. [Written also tabouret.] [From 
tabor.} Asmall tabor. [£are.] 

Tab/o-rine,/n. [O. Fr. tabourin, N. Fr. tambou- 

Tab/o-rin, rin. Cf, TAMBOURINE.] A small, 
shallow drum; a tabor. Shak. 

Ta’bor-ite (Synop. § 180), n. pee ITist.) One of 
certain Bohemian reformers who suffered persecu- 
tion in the fifteenth century, named from Tabor, a 
hill or fortress where they encamped during a part 
of their struggles. Brande. 

Tab/ou-rét (Synop., §130),. [Fr. tabowret, dimin- 
utive of O. Fr. tabor, tabour, a drum; Sp. taborete ; 
—so called from its resemblance to adrum,. See 
TABOR. | 

1. A seat without arms or back, cushioned and 
stuffed; a stool. 

2. An embroidery frame. Simmonds. 

Right of the tabouret, the privilege of sitting on a tab- 
ouret in the presence of the sovereign, formerly granted 

« to certain distinguished personages, especially ladies of 
high rank, at the French court. 


Tab/rere,n. A taborer. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Tab/ret,n. [See TaBor.] A small tabor; a tabo- 
ret. ‘The tabret’s sprightly sound.” Young. 


Ta-bu’, n. & v. See TABOO. 

Rabla-la,n. [Lat.] <A table. 

Tabula rasa. [{Lat.] A smoothed tablet; hence, fig- 
uratively, the mind in its earliest state, before receiving 
impressions from without. 

Tab/i-lar, a. [Lat. tabularis, from tabula, a board, 
table.] Having the form of, or pertaining to, a ta- 
ble, in any of the uses of the word; as, (a.) Having 
a flat surface; as, a tabular rock. (b.) Formed into 
a succession of flakes; laminated. ‘‘Nodules... 
that are tubular and plated.” Woodward. (c.) Set 
in squares. [Rare.] Johnson. (d.) Arranged ina 
scheme or schedule; as, tabular statistics. (é.) De- 
rived from, or computed by, the use of tables; as, 
tabular right ascension. 

Tabular crystal (Min.), one in which the prism is very 
short. — Tabular spar, a mineral consisting of silica and 
lime, occurring in rather brittle, laminated masses, the 
surface of the lamin having a fibrous and pearly appear- 
ance. Itis usually white or bluish-white. Dana. 


Tib/i-lar-i-za’tion, n. The act of tabularizing, 
or the state of being tabularized; formation into 
tables. 

Tab/ii-lar-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TABULARIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. TABULARIZING.] To form into a ta- 
ble or tables; to reduce to a tabular form; to tab- 
ulate. 

Tab/i-late, v.f. [imp. & p.p. TABULATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. See ATIC. [L. Lat. tabulare, from Lat. 
tabula, a board, table.] 

1. To reduce to tables or synopses. 

A philosophy is not worth the having, unless its results may 
be tabulated, and put in figures. » Taylor. 

2. To shape with a flat surface. 

TAb/a-la/tion, n. The act of forming into tables; 
as, the tabulation of statistics. 

Tae, n. (O. Law.) A kind of customary payment by 
a tenant ; —a word used in old records. 

Cowell. Burrill. 

Tie’a-ma-hiie (110), 1. (Bot.) A tree of North 

Tic/a-ma-ha/ea, America, commonly called 
balsam poplar; Populus balsamifera ; also, the Ca- 
lophyllum calaba, and Elaphrium tomentosum, trees 
of South America, 

2. A resin yielded by certain plants, as Calophyl- 
lum calaba, a native of the Caribbee Islands, and the 
Elaphrium tomentosum, a native of Curagoa and 


nN. 


Tac/i-tarn/i-ty, n. 


TACITURNITY 


Venezuela ; also, Populus balsamifera, of North 
America, Baird, 
Tace,n. A crutch shaped like the letter T. 
Ha'cet, v.impers. [Lat., it is silent; 8d, pers. pr: 
of tacere, to be silent.] (Mus.) It is silent;—a di- 
rection for a vocal or instrumental part to be silent 
during a whole movement. 


Tach, nm. [See Tack.] Something used for tak- 
WTache, ing hold or holding; a catch; a loop; a 
button. [Obs.] Ea. xxvi. 6. 


TWache,n. [Fr. tache, spot. See Tack.] A spot, 
stain, or blemish. [Obs.] Warner. 
Tach/e-Sg/ra-phy,n. Tachygraphy. Brande. 
Ta-ehom/e-ter (-kiém/-), n. [Fr. tachométre, from 
Gr. raxos, swiftness, speed, from rayds, quick, and 
pérpov, ameasure.] An instrument for measuring 
velocity; especially, (a.) An instrument employed 





Woltman’s Tachometer. (6.) 

a, a, projections ; b, b, toothed wheels ; 

c, lever beam; d, pole; e, rod; Jf, 

spring ; g, endless screw ; m, beam ; 

n, ring. 
for measuring variations of ve- 
locity in machines, by means of 
the depression occasioned in a 
column of fluid ina glass tube, 
as A B, by the centrifugal force, iM 
which causes the mercury in the AN AAATA! 
cistern C (which is made to rE 
revolve by a pulley, and into Tachometer. (a.) 
which the glass tube opens) to sink in the center 
more and more with every increase of velocity. 
Thus, the graduated column falls on the scale as the 
velocity is augmented, and rises as the velocity is 
diminished. (6.) An instrument for measuring the 
velocity of running water in rivers, canals, &c., as 
by means of its action on a flat surface, which is 
connected by an arm with a lever above the surface 
carrying a movable counterpoise; or by its action 
on the vanes of a wheel, the revolutions of which 
are registered by a train of wheelwork, as in the 
instrument known as Woltman’s Mill, or Wheel. 

Taeh/y-di-dax’/y,n. [Gr. raxis, quick, and didatts 
teaching.] A short method of instructing. [Rare.| 
Taeh’/y-dro/mi-an, n._ [Fr. tachydromien, tachy- 

drome, from Gr. raxvdpéuos, fast running, from 
taxis, quick, and rpéxewv, Edpapoy, torun, dpdpos, a 
course, a running. ] 

1. (Ornith.) One of a family of wading birds, al- 
lied to the plovers. Brande. 

2. (Zodl.) One of a certain tribe of saurian rep- 
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tiles, Brande. 
3. (Entom.) One of acertain family of dipterous 
insects. Brande. 


Tach’/y-graph/ie, a. [Fr. tachigraphique, Gr. 
Tach’/y-graph/ie-al, raxvypapos.] Of, or per- 
taining to, rapid writing; also, written in short-hand. 
Ta-ehyg’ra-phy, n. je tachygraphie, from Gr. 
Taxvypagetv, to write fast, from taxis, quick, fast, 
and ypager, to write.] The art or practice of rapid 
writing; stenography; short-hand writing. 
Taeh’y-lite (49), n. (Gr. rayic, quick, Ave, to dis- 
solve, and AiSoc, stone.] (Min.) A mineral of a 
velvet-brown or black color, and vitreous or greasy 
luster, consisting chiefly of silica, alumina, protox- 
ide of iron, lime, magnesia, soda, and potash. Dana. 
Tacit, a. (Eas tacitus, from tacere, to be silent; 
Fr. tacite, It. & Sp. tacito.] Implied, but not ex- 
pressed ; silent; as, tacit consent is consent by 
silence, or not interposing an objection. ‘‘ The tacit 
and secret theft of abusing our brother in civil con- 
tracts.” Bp. Taylor. 
Tac/it-ly, adv. In a tacit manner; silently; by im- 
plication; without words; as, he tacitly assented. 
Tag’i-tarn, a. [Lat. taciturnus, Fr. taciturne, It. 
& Sp. taciturno. See supra.] Habitually silent; 
not free to converse; not apt to talk or speak. 
Syn. — Silent; reserved. — TACITURN, SILENT. Silent 
has reference to the act; taciturn, to the habit. A man 
may be silent from circumstances; he is taciturn from 
disposition, The loquacious man is at times silent; one 
who is tacitturn may now and then make an effort at con- 
versation. 
What shall Cordelia do? Love and be silent. Shak. 
The cause of Addison's taciturnity was a natural diffidence 
in the company of strangers. Knox, 
[Lat. taciturnitas, Fr. tacitur- 
nité, Pr. taciturnitat, Sp. taciturnidad, It. tacitur- 
nita.) Habitual silence or reserve in speaking. 
“Too great loquacity and too great taciturnity by 
fits.” Arbuthnot, 


The taciturnity and the short answers which gave so much 
offense. Macaulay. 
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TACITURNLY 


Tae/i-tarn-ly, adv. Ina taciturn manner; silent- 
ly; without conversation. 

Tack, v.t. [imp. & p.p. TACKED (tikt); p. pr. & 
vb. nN. TACKING.] [O. D. tacken, to touch, take, 
seize, fix, allied to Eng. take, See TACK, a small 
nail. 

1 ro fasten or attach. ‘‘In hopes of getting Com- 
mendam tacked to their sees.” Swift. ‘ And tack 
the center tothe sphere.” Herbert. 

2. Especially, to attach or secure in a slight or 
hasty manner, as by stitching or nailing; as, to tack 
together the sheets of a book; to tack one piece of 
cloth to another; to tack on a board or shingle. 

Tack,n. [Fr.tache, Sp. & Pg. tacha, Pr. taca, It. 
tacca, tecca.] A spot. Obs.) 

Tack, n. [D.tak, L. Ger. tack, H. Ger. zacke, Dan. 
tak, takke, Sw. tagg, Ir. taca, Gacl. tacaid, Armor. 
& Corn. tach.] 

1. That which is attached; a supplement; an ap- 


pendix. [0ds.] 
Some tacks had been made to money-bills in King Charles's 
reign. Burnet. 


2. Asmall, short, sharp-pointed nail, usually hay- 
ing a broad head. 

3. (Naut.) (a.) A rope used to confine the fore- 
most lower corners of the courses and stay-sails, 
when the wind crosses the ship’s course obliquely ; 
also, arope employed to pull the lower corner of a 
studding-sail to the boom. (b.) The part of a sail 

- to which the tack is usually fastened; the foremost 
lower corner of the courses. (c.) The course of a 
ship in regard to the position of her sails; as, the 
starboard tack, or larboard tack; the former when 
she is close-hauled with the wind on her starboard, 
the latter when close-hauled with the wind on her 
larboard. 

4. (Scots Law.) A contract by which the use of a 
thing is set, or let, for hire; a lease; as, a tack of 
land. Burrill. 

5. A lease; a bargain or contract. [Prov. Eng.] 

6. Hold; confidence; reliance. [Prov. Eng.] 

Hard tack, a large kind of hard crackers, much used 
for food by sailors and soldiers. — Tack of a flag, a line 
spliced into the eye at the bottom of the tabling, for se- 
curing the flag to the halliards. — Yo hold tack, to last or 
hold out. ‘* But rebellions on all sides, stirred up by ob- 
durate papists, and other tumults, with a plain war in 
Norfolk, holding tack against two of the king's generals, 
made them of force content themselves with what they 
had already done.” Milton, 

Tick, v.t. (Naut.) To change the course of a ship 
by shifting the tacks and position of the sails and 
rudder. 

Monk, ... when he wanted his ship to tack to larboard, 
moved the mirth of his crew by calling out, ‘* Wheel to the 
left.” Macaulay. 

Tack, v.t. (Naut.) To change the course of, as a 
ship, by shifting the position of the sails and rudder. 

Tick, n. (Dom. Econ.) A shelf on which cheese is 
dried. [ZLocal.] 

Tack’er,n. One who tacks, or makes an addition. 

Tack/et,n. A small nail; a tack. [Rare.] Barrett. 

Tack/ing,n. (Law.) A union of securities given at 
different times, all of which must be redeemed 
before an intermediate purchaser can interpose his 
claim. Bouvier. 

{a~ The doctrine of tacking is not recognized in Amer- 
ican law. Kent. 

Tick/le (tik/1),n. [L. Ger. & D. takel, Dan. takkel, 
ee (eR allied to Goth. tauhjan, Icel. taka, Eng. 
take. 

1. A machine for raising or lowering heavy 
weights, consisting of a rope and blocks, called a 
pulley, or the rope and attachments as distinct from 
the block. 

2. Instruments of action; weapons. 

She to her tackle fell. Hudibras. 

3. Anarrow. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

4. (Naut.) The rigging and apparatus of a ship. 

Ground-tackle (Naut.), anchors, cables, and the like. 
— Gun-tackle, the apparatus or instruments for hauling 
cannon in or out.— Tackle-fall, the rope, or rather the 
end of the rope, of a pulley, which falls and by which it is 
pulled. — Tack-tackle, a small tackle to pull down the 
tacks of the principal sails. 

{2 Sometimes improperly pronounced /a/kle, espe- 
cially by seamen. 

Tick’le (tik’1), v. é. 
& vb. n. TACKLING.] 
equip. See supra.] 

1. To supply with tackle. yo 

2. To harness; as, to tack 
sleigh, coach, or wagon. 
wi, ea 

3. To seize; to lay hold of; as, a wrestler tackles 
his antagonist; a dog tackles the game. 

The greatest poetess of our day has wasted her time and 
strength in tackling windmills under conditions the most fitted 
to insure her defeat. Dublin Univ. Mag. 

Wack/led (tik/ld), p. a. Made of ropes tacked to- 
gether. 


[imp. & p. p. TACKLED ; p. pr. 
(L. Ger. takeln, to fit out, 


Beau. § Fl. 
e a horse into a gig, 
[Prov. Eng. Collog. 


My man shall 
Bring thee cords, made like a tackled stair. Shak. 
Tack’ling, n. 1. Furniture of the masts and yards 
of a ship, as cordage, sails, and the like. 
2. Instruments of action; as, fishing tackling. 
3. The straps and fixtures adjusted to an animal, 
by which he draws a carriage; harness. 
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Tacks’man, 2. ; pl. TACKS/MEN. (Scots Law.) One 
who holds a tack or lease from another; a tenant or 
lessee, W. Scott. 
The tacksmen, who formed what may be called the “ peer- 
age” of the little community, must be the captains. Macaulay. 
Taet, n. ([Lat. tactus, from tangere, tactum, to 
touch; Fr. tact, Sp. tacto, It. tatto.] 
1. Touch; feeling. [lare.] 
Did you suppose that I could not make myself sensible to 
tact as Well as sight, and assume corporeality as well as form? 
Southey. 
2. Hence, sometimes, the stroke in beating time 
in music. 
3. Peculiar skill or faculty; nice perception; 
ready power of appreciating and doing what is re- 
quired by circumstances. 


He had formed plans not inferior in grandeur and boldness 
to those of Richelieu, and had carried them into effect with a 
tact and wariness worthy of Mazarin. Macaulay. 


A tact which surpassed the tact of her sex as much as the 


tact of her sex surpasses the tact of ours, Macaulay. 
Tae/ta-ble, a. Capable of being touched. [fRare.] 


They [women] being created to be both tractable and tac- 
table. assinger. 


Tie’tie, a. [Gr.raxrixés. See Tactics.} Of, 

Tae/tie-al, or pertaining to, the art of military 
and naval dispositions for battle, evolutions, and 
the like, 

Tie/tie-al-ly, adv. Ina tactical manner; according 
to tactics. 

Tae-ti/cian (tak-tish/an), n. [Fr. tacticien.] One 
versed in tactics; hence, a maneuverer; an adroit 
manager, 

Tie/ties, n. sing. LG raxrixd, pl., and rakrikh (sc. 
téxvn), from raxrikés, fit for ordering or arranging, 
rom racoey, Tarrey, to put in order, to arrange; 
Fr. tactique, Sp. tuctica, It. tattica.] [See Note 
under MATHEMATICS. ] 

1. The science and art of disposing military and 
naval forces in order for battle, and performing 
military and naval evolutions. It is divided into 
grand tactics, or the tactics of battles, and element- 
ary tactics, or the tactics of instruction, 

2. The art of inventing and making machines for 
throwing darts, arrows, stones, and other missile 
weapons. [Obs.] 

Tae/tile,a. [Fr. tactile, Lat. tactilis, from tangere, 
tactum, to touch.] Capable of being touched; per- 
taining to the organs, or the sense, of touch; as, tac- 
tile sweets ; tactile qualities. 

Tae-tillity, n. [Fr. tac- 
tilité.| The state of being 
tactile; tangibleness; per- 
ceptibility by touch, 

Tae/tion, n. [Lat. tactio, 
from tangere, tactwm, to 
touch; O. Fr. taction.] The 
act of touching; touch; con- 


tact. Chesterfield. \\ 
Taet’less, a. Destitute of 
tact. 


Taet/ti-al (tikt/yy-al), a. 
[From Lat. tactus. See 
TactT.] Pertaining to the 
sense, or the organs, of 
touch; consisting in, or de- 
rived from, touch. 





Ta-dér’na, n. [N. Lat., It., Tadorna. 
Sp., & Pg. tadorna, Fr. ta- Head ead Feat of Shel- 
rake, 


dorne.| (Ornith.) A genus 
of birds including the sheldrake. 

Tad/pole, n._ [A-8. tadie, tadige, O. Eng. tadde, 
now toad, and the root of Gr. 7- 
dos, Lat. pullws, a young animal, 
Ger. fohlen, fiillen, Eng. foal, fil- 
ly.) The young of a batrachian 
animal, especially of a frog, in its 
first state from the spawn; a por- 
wiggle, purwiggy, polliwig, or pol- 
liwog. 

Wex' di-tm,n. [Lat.] Weariness; 
tedium. See TEDIUM. 

Tael (tal), n. [Written also tale.] 

Malay. & Javanese tail.] A de- 

nomination of money, in China, 
worth nearly seven shillings ster- 





ling, or about a dollar and a half; Tadpole. 
also, a weight of one ounce anda 
third. McCulloch. 


Mee'ni-ad,n. LESH aribbon.] A genus of intestinal 
worms, which are parasitic animals composed of 
many articulations, and often many feet in length; 
tape-worm. The head is small, supplied with four 
suckers, between which is a rounded projection 
surrounded by a crown of retractile teeth or hooks. 
Two species are found in man, the 7, soliwm and 
the T. nana. 

Ta’en (tan). A contraction of faken. [Poet.] 

Tve/ni-oid (té/ni-oid), a. [Lat. tenia, ribbon, and 
Gr. eis, shape. ] 

1. Resembling, or formed like, a ribbon. 
2. Related to the tenia, or tape-worm. Dana. 

Taf/el-spith, n. reer from tafel, table, and 
spath, spar.) (Min.) Tabular spar. 

Wa/feti, n. (Chin. taffoo.] A fertilizer composed of 
night-soil and guano. Simmonds, 

TWaf/fer-el,n. See TAFFRAIL. 
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Taf/fe-ta, )n. [It. taffeta, Fr. tuffetas, Sp. tafetan, 
Tatf/fie-ty, from Per. taftah, i. e., originally twist- 
ed, woven, from t@ftan, to twist, to spin.] A fine, 


smooth stuff of silk, haying usually a ee 
So: 


wavy luster, imparted by pressure and heat wit 
the application of an acidulous fluid, to produce 
the effect called watering. It is of all colors, and 
is often striped with gold, silver, &c. ’ 

Taff/rail,. [Written also taferel.] [D. tafercel, 
a panel, picture, from tafel, table, Ger. tdjelwerk, 
getiifel.| (Naut.) The upper part of a ship’s stern, 
which is flat like a table on the top, and sometimes 
ornamented with carved work; the rail around a 
ship’s stern. 

Taf/fy,n. A kind of candy made of molasses boiled 
down and poured out in shallow pans. [Written 
also, in England, ¢toffy.] Thackeray. Wright. 

Taf/i-& (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. & Sp. tajia, It. tepid, 
from Malay. tdfia, a spirit distilled from molasses. 
See RavaFiA,] A variety of rum. Ure, 

Tag, n. [Allied to tack, q. v.] 

1. A metallic point put to the end of a string. 

2. Hence, any slight appendage, as to an article 
of dress; specifically, a direction-card, or label. 

3. The end, or catch-word, of an actor’s speech; 


cue. : Simmonds. 

4. Something mean and paltry; the rabble. { Zow. | 
Will you hence 

Before the tag return? Shak, 


5. A young sheep of the first year. MS 
Eng.} alliweill. 
Tag, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TAGGED; p. pr. & vb, n. 
TAGGING. ] 
1. To fit with a point or points. 
~ He learned to make long-tagged thread laces. JDfacaulay, 


2. To fit, as one thing to another; to append to. 
His courteous host 
Tags every sentence with some fawning word. Dryden. 
3. To join, or fasten. 
TWag,v.i. To follow closely, as it were an appen- 
dage ;— often with after; as, to tag after a person. 
Tag, n. ([Proy. Eng. tag, to follow closely after, 
allied to tack, to fasten, attach. See supra.) <A 
play in which one person runs after and touches 
another, and then in turn runs away to avoid being 
touched. 
Tig’-bélt,n. The same as TAG-SORE, q. Vv. 
Tag’Ser, n. 1. One who, or that which, appends 
or joins one thing to another; as, a tagger of verses. 
[ Colloq.] 


2. That which is pointed like a tag. ‘‘Hedge- 
hogs’ or porcupines’ small taggers.” Cotton. 
3. A thin kind of tin plate. Simmonds, 


Tag/let, n. A little tag. 

Wagviai (til/ya), n. [1t. taglia, a cutting, a pulley, 
from tagliare, to cut. See TAILOR and DETAIL.] 
(Mech.) A peculiar combination of pulleys. Brande, 

Tagl/ia-eo’/tian (til/ya-k0/shan) (Synop., § 130), 
a. [From Tagliacozzi, a Venetian surgeon, by 
whom the operation was described.] (Surg.) Of, 
or pertaining to, Tagliacozzi. [Written also Talia- 
cotian. | 

Tagliacotian operation, the operation of forming a new 
nose; rhinoplasty. 

Tagl-io/ni (tal-yd/ni), n. 
overcoat. 

He ought certainly to exchange his taghoni, or comfortable 


A kind of outer coat, or 


great-coat, for a cuirass of steel. W. Scott. 
Tig’=ldck, n. An entangled lock, as of hair or 
wool. Nares. 


Tag/-rag,n.ora. [See TaG, n.,4,andRaG.] The 
lowest class of people; the rabble. [Low.] 
Tag-ray people did not clap him. Shak. 


Tag’-sOre,n. A disease under the tail of a sheep; 
— called also tag-belt. 

Tag’-tail, n. 1. A worm which has its tail of 
another color. Walton. 

2. A person who attaches himself to another 
against the will of the latter; a dependent; a syco- 
phant; a parasite. 

Ta-hi’ti-an,a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Tahiti, 
an island in the Pacific Ocean. 

Ta-hi/ti-an, n. (Geog.) A native or an inhabitant 
of Tahiti. 

Tail, n. [A-S. txgel, tzxgl, Icel. de L. Ger. & Sw. 
tagel, O. H. Ger. zagil, zagal, M. H. Ger. & O. Ger. 
zagel, from Goth. tagl, hair.]} 

. Any long, flexible, terminal appendage; the 
pets of an animal which terminates its body be- 
nd. 

{" In many quadrupeds, the tail is a shoot or projec- 
tion covered with hair, hanging loose from the extremity 
of the vertebre. In birds, the tail consists of feathers, or 
is covered with them, which serve to assist in the direc- 
tion of their flight. In fishes, the tail is formed usually 
by a gradual sloping of the body, ending in a fin. 

ee Hence, the back, lower, or inferior part of any 
thing. 

The Lord will make thee the head, and not the tail. 

Deut. xxviii. 13. 

3. The side of a coin opposite to that which bears 
the head or effigy; — rarely used except in the ex- 
pression “ heads or tails,” employed when a coin is 


thrown up for the purpose of deciding some point _ 


by its fall. 
4. Whatever resembles, in shape or position, the 
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TAIL 


tail of an animal, as a catkin. 
great praise of the distilled waters of those tails 
that hang on willow-trees.” Harvey. 

5. A train or company of attendants. 

* Ah,” said he, ‘if you saw but the chief with his fai? on.” 

W. Scott, 

6. (Anat.) That tendon of a muscle which 
is fixed to the movable part. 

7. (Bot.) (a.) A downy or feathery appen- 
dage to certain seeds, formed of the perma- 
nent elongated style. (b.) Any elongated, 
flexible, terminal part, as a petiole or pe- 
duncle. Henslow. 

8. (Surg.) A portion of an incision, at its 
beginning or end, which does not go through 

~ the whole thickness of the skin, and is more 
painful than a complete incision ;—called 
also tailing. 

9. ee) A strap connected with a block, 
by which it may be secured to a rope, spar, 
&e. Totten. 

10. (Mus.) The part of a note which runs 
perpendicularly upward or downward from Seed 

the head; the stem. Moore, With its 





11. (pl.) The same as TAILING, 4. eas 
12. (Arch.) The bottom or lower part of 
a member or part, as a slate or tile. Brande. 


Horse-tail, the tail of a horse mounted on a staff, 
and used as a standard or insignia of rank and honor 
among some Asiatic nations. — Tail of a comet (Astron.), 
a luminous train extending from the nucleus or body 
often to a great distance, and usually in a direction op- 
posite to the sun.— Tail of a gale (Naut.), the latter 
part of it, when the wind has greatly abated. Totten. 
— Tail of a lock, on a canal, the lower end, or entrance 
into the lower pond.— Tail of the trenches (Fort.), the 
post where the besiegers begin to break ground, and 
cover themselves from the fire of the place, in advancing 
the lines of approach. Mil. Lncyc. — To turn tail, to 
run away; to flee. ‘‘ Would she turn fail to the heron, 
and fly quite out another way; but all was to return in a 
higher pitch.” Sidney. 

Tail, n. ([O. Fr. fail, a cutting, from Fr. failler, to 
cut. See ENTAIL and DETAIL.] (ZLaw.) Limita- 
tion; abridgment. Burrill. 

Estate in tail, a limited, abridged, or reduced fee; an 
estate limited to certain heirs, and from which the other 
heirs are precluded. Blackstone. 

Tail, a. [See supra.] (Law.) Limited; abridged; 
reduced; curtailed; as, an estate ¢ail. 

Tail,v.t. 1. To follow or hang to, like a tail; to be 
attached closely to, as something which can not be 
evaded or got rid of. [Obs.] 


Nevertheless his bond of two thousand pounds, wherewith 
he was tailed, continued uncanceled, and was called on the 


next Parliament. Fuller. 
2. To pull or draw by the tail. 
The conquering foe they soon assailed 
First Trulla staved, and Cerdon tailed, 
Until their mastiffs loosed their hold. Hudibras. 


To tail in or on (Arch.), to fasten by one of the ends 
into a wall or some other support; as, to fad in a timber. 


Tail, v.i. (Arch.) To hold by the end ona support, 
as the end of a timber when it rests upon a wall. 
Tail’age,n. [Fr. taillage, from tailler, to cut. See 
supra.| A share; hence, a tax or toll; tallage. 

See TALLAGE. [Obs.] [Written also taillage.] 

Tail/-blick, n. (Naut.) A single block made fast 
to one end of a piece of rope by an eye-splice. 

Tail’/-board,n. The board at the hinder end of a 
cart or wagon, which can be removed or let down, 
for convenience in unloading. 

Wailed,a. Having atail. ‘Snouted and failed like 
a boar, footed like a goat.” Grew. 

Tail/ing, n. 1. (Arch.) The part of a projecting 
stone or brick inserted in a wall. Gwilt, 

2. (Surg.) The same as TAIL, 8, q. v. 

3. (pl.) The lighter parts of grain blown to one 
end of the heap in winnowing. 

4. (pr) (Mining.) The refuse part of stamped 
ore, thrown behind the tail of the buddle or wash- 
ing apparatus, which is dressed over again to se- 
cure whatever metal may exist in it;— called also 
tails. Pryce. 

Taille (tal), n. [Fr., from ¢ailler, to cut. See su- 
pra.| (0. Fr. Law.) Any imposition levied by the 
king, or any other lord, upon his subjects. 

The taille, as it still subsists in France, may serve as an ex- 
ample of those ancient tallages. It is a tax upon the profits of 
the farmer, which they estimate by the stock he has upon the 
farm. Adam Smith. 

Wail/less (109), a. Having no tail. 

Tail/lie, n. (Scots Law.) The same as TAILZIE, 
q. vy. ‘*In direct contravention of an unrecorded 
taillie.” W. Scott. 

Tailor, n. Je taillewr, from tailler, to cut, O. Fr. 
tailleor, tailleres. See supra.] 

1. One whose occupation is to cut out and make 
men’s garments. 

2. ({chth.) A kind of fish resembling the shad, 
but inferior to it in size and flavor. [U. S.] 

(= The blue fish is called salt-water tailor in some 
towns on the Potomac. Bartlett. 


Tailor, v.i. [imp. & p.p. TAILORED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. TAILORING.|] To practice making men’s clothes ; 
to follow the business of a tailor. 


These tailoring artists for our lays 


Invent cramped rules, Green, 
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ite 
Indian bird, allied to the warblers ;— 
so called from its habit of construct- 
ing nests by stitching together the 
leaves of plants. 

Tai/lor-ess,n. A woman who makes 
garments for men or boys; afemale 
tailor. 

Tai/lor-ing, n. The business or 
the work of a tailor or tailoress. 

Tail/-piéce, n. 1. A piece at the 
end; an appendage. 

2. (Print.) An ornament placed 
at the bottom of a short page to fill 
up the space, or at the end of a 
book. Savage. 

3. A piece of ebony or other ma- 
terial attached to the end of a violin 
or similar instrument, to which the 
strings are fastened. 

Tail/-race,n. The stream of water 
which runs from the mill after it 
has been applied to move the wheel. 

Tails’-€d5m/mon, n. Washed lead 
ore; —so called by miners. 

Simmonds. 

Tail’/-stéck, n. The sliding block 
or support, in a lathe, which carries 
the tail-screw and adjustable center, 
the head-stock being that which sup- 
ports the mandrel. © 

Tail’-vise, n. A small hand-vise, with a tail or 
handle to hold it by. 

Tail’/-wa/ter,n. Waterrunning in a tail-race, after 
having been used in turning a water-wheel. 

Tail/zie, n. (Fr. tailler, to cut. See Tarn.] (Scots 
Law.) An entailment or deed whereby the legal 
course of succession is cut off, and an arbitrary one 
substituted. [Written also tailzee.] Brande. 

Tainct, n. The same as TAINT, q. v. Halliwell. 

Taint, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TAINTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TAINTING.] [Fr. teindre, to dye, tinge, p. p. teint, 
O. Fr. taindre, p. p. taint, from Lat. tingere. See 
TINGE, and cf. TEINT and ATTAINT.] 

1. To imbue or impregnate, as with some extra- 
neous matter which alters the sensible qualities of 
the substance. 

2. More generally, to impregnate with something 
odious, noxious, or poisonous; hence, to corrupt; 
to infect; to poison; as, putrid substances taint 
the air. 

3. To stain; to sully; to tarnish. 

Take my life, but never taint my love. 
4. To corrupt, as blood; to attaint. [Obs.] 


Syn.— To contaminate; defile; pollute; corrupt; in- 
fect; disease; vitiate; poison. 
Taint, v.i. 1. To be infected or corrupted; to be 
touched with something corrupting. 
Ican not taint with fear. Shak. 


2. To be affected with incipient putrefaction; as, 
meat soon taints in warm weather. 
Taint, n. 1. Tincture; stain. 
2. Infection; corruption; depravation. 


He had inherited from his parents a scrofulous ¢aint, which 
it was beyond the power of medicine toremove. Macaulay. 


3. A blemish on reputation; a stain; a spot. 
4. A kind of red spider common in summer. 
Taint, n. [Etymology uncertain, perhaps from Fr, 
tenter, to try or attempt.] [Obs.] 
1. A thrust with a lance which fails of its intend- 
ed effect. 
This taint he followed with his sword drawn from a silver 
sheath, Chapman. 
2. Aninjury done to a lance used in an encounter, 
without its being broken; also, a breaking of a 
lance in an encounter, but not in the most honorable 
or scientific manner. 
Taint, v.i. [Sometimes written also attaint.] [See 
supra.] To thrust ineffectually with a lance. [Obs.] 
Taint, v.t. To injure, as a lance, without breaking 
it; also, to break, but not in an honorable or scien- 
tific manner, [0bs.] 





Nest of Tailor- 
bird (Sylvia suto- 
ria). 


Shak. 


Ihave 
A staff to taint, and bravely 
Save the splinters, 
If it break in the encounter. 


Taint/-free, a. Free from taint or guilt. 

Taint/less, a. Free from taint or infection; pure. 

Taint/less-ly, adv. In ataintless manner; without 
taint. 

Taint/aire (53), n. [Fr. taintwre. See supra, and 
ef. TINCTURE.] Taint; tinge; defilement; stain; 
spot. [Rare.] Shak. 

Tairn,n. The same as TARN, q. V. Coleridge. 

Tajac/’u, )n. [Braz. tayacu, a hog or swine; Pg. 

Ta-jas/su, tajagu.] The peccary or Mexican 
hog. See PECCARY. 

Take, v.t. [imp. TOOK; p.p. TAKEN; p. pr. & vb, 
nm. TAKING.] [A-S. tacan, Icel. & O. Sw. taka, Sw. 
taga, Dan. tage, allied to Goth. tékan, Lat. tangere, 
root tag, to touch. ] 

1. In amore active sense, to lay hold of; to seize 
with the hands, or otherwise; to grasp; to seize; | 


Massinger. 








to get into one’s hold or possession; to get; to pro- | 
cure; hence, specifically, (a.) To obtain possession | 
of by force or artifice; to get the custody or control | 


TAKE 


of; to reduce to one’s power or will; to capture; to 
make prisoner; also, to come upon or befall ;— said 
of a disease, misfortune, or the like; to fasten on; 
mise to seize; as, to take an army, a city, or a 
ship. 

This man was taken of the Jews. Acts xxiii. 27. 

Men in their loose, unguarded hours they take ; 
Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. Pope. 
They that come abroad after these showers are commonly 


taken with sickness. Bacon, 
There he blasts the tree, and takes the cattle 
And makes milch kine yield blood. : Shak. 


(D.) To take captive the interest or affection of; to 
captivate; to engage; to interest; to charm. 
Neither let her take thee with her eyelids. Prov. vi. 25. 


Cleombrotus was so taken with this prospect, that he had no 
patience. Wake. 


I know not why, but there was a something in those half- 
seen features, —a charm in the very shadow that hung over 
their imagined beauty, — whieh took me more than all the out- 
shining loveliness of her companions. 1. Moore. 
(c.) To make selection of; to choose; to elect; also, 
to turn to; to have recourse to; to betake one’s self 
to; —in this latter sense often intransitive, with 
to; as, the sparrow takes a bush; the cat takes 
a tree. 

Saul said, Cast lots between me and Jonathan my son. 
And Jonathan was tuken. 1 Sam. xiv. 42. 

The violence of storming is the course which God is forced 
to take for the destroying... of sinners. Hammond, 
(d.) To employ; to use; to occupy; hence, to de- 
mand; to require; as, it fakes so much cloth to 


make a coat. 
This man always takes time... before he passes pa jene: 


ment. atts. 
(9) To form a likeness of; to espy; to delineate; 
to picture; as, to take a picture of a person. 

Beauty alone could beauty take so right. Dryden, 


(f.) To draw; to deduce; to derive. [Rare.] 

The firm belief of a future judgment is the most forcible 
motive to a good life, because taken from this consideration of 
the most lasting happiness and misery. Tillotson. 
(g.) To assume; to adopt; to acquire, as shape; to 
permit to one’s self; to indulge or engage in; to 
yield to; to enjoy or experience, as rest, revenge, 
delight, shame; to form and adopt, as a resolution; 
—used in general senses, limited by the following 
complement, in many rather idiomatic phrases; as, 
to take a resolution; I take the liberty to say. 

Few are so wicked as to take delight 
In crimes unprofitable. Dryden. 

2. In a more passive sense, (a.) To accept, as 
something offered; to receive; not to refuse or re- 
ject; to admit. 

Ye shall take no satisfaction for the life of a murderer. 

Num. xxxv. 31. 

Let not a widow be taken into the number under three- 
score, 1 Tim. v. 9. 
(0.) To receive as something to be eaten or drunk; 
to partake of; to swallow; as, to take food; to take 
a glass of wine. (c.) Not to refuse or balk at; to 
undertake readily ; to surmount or leap; as, to take 
a hedge or fence. (d.) To bear without ill humor or 
resentment; to submit to; to tolerate; to endure; 
as, to take a joke; he will take an affront from no 
man. (é.) To admit, as something presented to the 
mind; not to dispute; to allow; also, to receive in 
thought; to entertain in opinion; to understand; to 
interpret; to regard or look upon; to suppose; as, 
to take a thing for granted; this I take to be the 
man’s motive; to take men for spies. 

You take me right. Bacon. 

Charity, taken in its largest extent, is nothing else but the 
sincere love to God and our neighbor. Wake. 

He took that for virtue and affection which was nothing but 
vice in disguise. South, 

You'd doubt his sex, and take him for a girl. Tate. 


(f.) To admit; to receive; to bear; to submit to; to 
agree with;—used in general senses; as, to takea 
form or shape. 


I take thee at thy word. Rowe, 
Yet thy moist clay is pliant to command; 
Now take the mold. Dryden, 


3. With prepositions, fakemeans to convey, move, 
or remove; to conduct; to transfer; to recover; to 
assume, &c.; as, 


To take advantage of, to catch by surprise; to make use 
of a favorable state of things to the prejudice of. — To take 
aim, to direct the eye or weapon; to aim. — Zo take air, 
to be divulged or made public; to be disclosed, as a se- 
cret. ‘The cabal, however, began to take air from the 
premature mutinous language of those concerned.” W. 
Scott. — To take along, to carry, lead, or convey. — Jo 
take arms, to commence war or hostilities. — 7'o take 
away, to remove; to cause deprivation of; as, a bill for 
taking away the votes of bishops. ‘ By your own law, I 
take your life away." Dryden.— To take breath, to stop, 
as from labor, in order to breathe or rest; to be recruited 
or refreshed. — Jo take care, to be careful; to be solicit- 
ous;—with of or for. ‘t Doth God take care for oxen?’ 
1 Cor. ix. 9.— To take care of, to have the charge or care 
of; to care for; to superintend or oversee. — To take down. 
(a.) To reduce; to bring down, as from a high, or higher, 
place; as, to take down a book: hence, to bring lower; to 
depress; as, to take down pride, or the proud. (6.) To 
swallow; as, to take down a potion. (c.) To pull down; 
to pull to pieces; as, to take down a house or a scaffold. 
(d.) To record; to write down; as, to take down a man's 
words at the time he utters them. (e.) To attack; to 
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TAKE 


make an attack fupon.— Zo take effect, to have the in- 
tended effect; to be efticacious. — To lake fire, to become 
ignited or inflamed.— Yo take from. (a.) To deprive of. 
“Gentle gods, take my breath from me.” Shak. (b.) To 
deduct; to subtract; as, to fake one number from an- 
other. (c.) To detract; to derogate.— To take ground 
to the right or left (Mil.), to extend the line to the right 
or left; to move, as troops, to the right or left.— To take 
heart, to gain confidence or courage; to be encouraged. 
— To take heed, to be careful or cautious. ‘Take heed 
what doom against yourself you give.” Dryden. — To 
take heed to, to attend to with care; as, take heed to thy 
ways.— To take hold of, to scize; to fix on.— To take 
horse, to mount and ride a horse. — Zo take in. (a.) To 
inclose; tofence. (d.) To encompass or embrace; to com- 
prise; to comprehend. (c.) To draw into a smaller com- 
pass; to contract; to brail or furl; as, to take in sail. 
(d.) To cheat; to circumvent; to gull; to deceive. eee 
log.) (e.) To admit; to receive; as, a leaky vesse. will 
take in water. (f.) To win by conquest. [Obs.] 
For now Troy’s broad-wayed town 

He shall take in. Chapman. 
(g.) To receive into the mind or understanding. “* Some 
bright genius can take in along train of propositions. 
Watts. (h.) To receive regularly, as a periodical work 
or newspaper; to take. [Zng.] — To take in hand, to un- 
dertake; to attempt to execute.— Zo take in vain, to 
employ or utter, as in an oath. ‘* Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain.” Hx. xx.7.— To take 
leave, to bid adieu or farewell. — To take notice. (a.) To 
observe, or to observe with particular attention. (b.) To 
show by some act that observation is made; to make re- 
mark. — Zo take oath, to swear with solemnity, or in a ju- 
dicial manner. — 7’ take off. (a.) To remove, as from the 
surface or outside; to remove from the top of any thing; 
as, to take off'aload; totakeoffone’shat. (6.) To cut off; 
as, to take off the head,oralimb. (c.) To destroy; as, to 
take off life. (d.) To remove; to invalidate; as, to take 
off the force of an argument. (e.) To withdraw; to call 
or draw away. ‘'Keep foreign ideas from taking off the 
mind from its present pursuit.’ Locke. (f.) 'To swal- 
low; as, to take off a glass of wine. (g.) To purchase; 
to take in trade. ‘The Spaniards having no commodities 
that we will take off.” ocke. (h.) To copy; to repro- 
duce. ‘“* Take off all their models in wood.” Addison. (%.) To 
imitate; to mimic; to personate. (j.) To find place for; 
to dispose of; as, more scholars than preferments can 
take off. [Rare.J— To take on, to assume; to take upon 
one’s self; as, to take on a character or responsibility. — 
To take one’s own course, to act one’s pleasure; to pursue 
the measures of one’s own choice. — Zo take order with, 
to check. [0ds.] Bacon.—To take out. (a.) To re- 
move from within a place; to separate ; to deduct. 
(b.) To draw out; to remove; to clear or cleanse from; 
as, to take out a stain or spot from cloth. — To take a pa- 
per, or the like, to receive regularly, on paying the price 
of subscription; as, to take a newspaper. — To take part, 
to share; as, they take part in our rejoicing. — To take 
part with, to unite with; to join with.— Zo take place. 
(a.) To happen; to come, or come to pass. (0.) To have 
effect ; to prevail. ‘‘ Where arms take place, all other 
pleas are vain.” Dryden.— To take root. (a.) To live 
and grow,asaplant. (6.) To be established, as princi- 


ples. — To take sides, to join one of two differing aes of the Talbot family; whence, perhaps, the name. 8 ce SSeS ie on eee é 
to take an interest in one party. — 70 take stock. See xWhotv ; . : claw or talon. Jorrupt, oOs., and rare. 

Srock.— To take advantage of, to use any advantage or bo type, ie iivem the eas of the ee J “Talents of the kites.” Beau. § Fl. 

offered by; to employ to advantage. — 7’ take the air, to PADEO CESS OL 18 SUNS Pon GUUNORIOY Cae ara ae meas j 


expose one’s self to the open air; to walk or ride in the 
open air. — Zo take the field (Mil.), to encamp; to com- 
mence the operations of a campaign. — Zo take to heart, 
to be sensibly affected by; to feel sensibly. — Zo take up. 
(a.) To lift; toraise. (6.) To buy or borrow; as, to take 
wp goods to a large amount; to take wp money at the 
bank. (c.) To begin; as, to take wp alamentation. zek. 
xix. (d.) (Surg.) To fasten with a ligature. (e.) To 





| Talbot (tawl/bot), 2. 


engross; to employ; to engage the attention with; as, to | 


take up the time. 
nobius asserts that men of the finest parts took up their 
rest in the Christian religion.” Addison. (qg.) To seize; 


(f.) To take for a permanence. ‘‘ Ar- | 


to catch; to arrest; as, to take up a thief; to take up | 


vagabonds. (h.) To admit; to believe. ‘*The ancients 
took up experiments upon credit.” Bacon. (7.) To an- 
swer by reproof; to reprimand. ‘One of his relations 
took him up roundly.” SL’ Estrange. (j.) To begin where 
another left off. 


Wake, n. 


Take’-dff, n.; pl. TAKE/-OFFS, 
Tak/er, n. 


Tak/ing, p. a. 


Tak/ing, n. 


Tak/ing-ly, adv. 
Tak/ing-ness, n. 


Ta-lang’, n. 
Wa-la'ri-a, n. pl. 


Tale, n. 


Tal’cite (49), n. 
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But I will take off from this sad discourse, only I shall crave 
your attention to a word of exhortation. Bp. Taylor. 


The defluxion, taking to his breast, wasted his lungs. Lacon. 


To take afier. (a.) To learn to follow; to copy; to imi- 
tate; as, he takes after a good pattern, (0.) Toresemble; 
as, the son takes after his father. — To take in with, to re- 
sort to. Bacon.— To take on. (a.) To be violently af- 
fected; as, the child takes on at a great rate. (b.) To 
claim a character; to assume or act apart. ‘I take not 
on me here as a physician.” Shak.— To take to. (a.) To 
apply to; to be fond of; to become attached to; as, to 
take to books; to take to evil practices. ‘‘ If he does but 
take to you, ... you will contract a great friendship with 
him.” H. Walpole. (b.) To resort to; to betake to. ** Men 
of learning, who take to business, discharge it generally 
with greater honesty than men of the world.” Addison. 
— To take up. (a.) To stop. [Obs.] ‘Sinners at last 
take up and settle in a contempt of all religion.” Ti/ot- 
son. (b.) Toreform, [Obs.] Locke. (c.) To fancy; to 
think. — Zo take up with. (a.) To be contented to re- 
ceive; to receive without opposition; as, to take up with 
plain fare. ‘‘In affairs which may have an extensive 
influence on our future happiness, we should not take up 
with probabilities.’ Watts. (b.) To lodge; to dwell. 
Obs. South. — To take with, to be taken or captivated 
by; to be pleased with. [0bs.] Bacon. 

1. The quantity of fish captured at one 
haul or catch ; — so called among fishermen. 

2. (Print.) The quantity of copy taken in hand 
by a compositor at one time. 


Take/-in, ».; pl. TAKE/-INS. That by which a per- 


son is taken in, deceived, or defrauded; an impo- 
sition or fraud. 

An imitation, es- 
pecially in the way of caricature. 

One who takes or receives; one who 
catches or apprehends, 

1. Alluring; attracting. ‘ Subtile 
in making his temptations most taking.” Fuller. 
2. Infectious; contagious. [Obs.] 

Come not near me, 

For Iam yet too taking for yourcompany. Beau. § Ll. 
1. The act of gaining possession; a 
seizing; seizure; apprehension. 

2. Agitation; excitement; distress of mind. 


What a taking was he in, when your husband asked what 
was in the basket ! Shak, 


In a taking or attractive manner. 
The quality of being agreeable 


A flavor; atang. [Obs.] Holland. 
[Lat. talaris, pertaining to the 
ankles, from talus, ankle.] (M/yth.) Winged shoes 
or sandals represented as fastened to the ankles ; — 
chiefly used as an attribute of Mercury. 

A sort of dog, noted for his 
“ A talbot 
W. Scott. 
{=> The figure of a dog is said to be borne in the arms 


or taking. 


quick scent and eager pursuit of game, 
strong —a sturdy tyke.” 


on chemically prepared paper, invented and patent- 
ed by Mr. H. Fox Talbot, and called by him calo- 
type. [Rare.] 
(Fr. talc, Sp. & It. talco, Ger. talk, talk- 
stein, L. Lat. talcus, from Ar. talk.] (Min.) A soft 
magnesian mineral, of a soapy feel, and usually of 
greenish, whitish, or grayish colors, occurring in 
foliated or easily cleavable masses, and also in com- 
pact granular masses. In the latter condition it is 
called steatite or soap-stone. [Also talck, talk.] 
Indurated tale, an impure, slaty tale, with a nearly 
compact texture, and superior hardness to common tale; 
— called also talc-slate. Dana. 
(Min.) A mineral haying the feel 
of a soft, earthy talc, and similar in composition te 
nacrite, Dana. 
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TALISMAN 
[ Obs. 


Gower, 
[From tale and bear.] One who 
officiously tells tales; one who impertinently com- 
municates intelligence or anecdotes, and makes mis- 
chief in society by his officiousness. 


Wale, v.i. To tell stories. 


Tale’-bear’er, n. 


Tale’-bear/ing, a. 
formation. 
Tale/-bear/ing,n. The act of informing oflicious- 
ly; communication of secrets maliciously. 
Talled,n. (Jewish Antiq.) A kind of habit worn by 
the Jews, especially when repeating prayers in the 
synagogues. Crabb. 
Wale/ful,a. Abounding with stories. [2.] Thomson. 
Malega (ti-la/gi), n. [Sp.] A bag containing a 
thousand dollars. Simmonds. 
Mau e-gauUla,n. (Ornith.) A genus of gallinaceous 
birds found in Aus- — 
tralia and the In- ve 
dian Islands, of 
which one species 
(7. Lathamt), found 
in Australia, is re- 
markable for col- J 
lecting a large con- 
ical heap of decay- 
ing vegetable mat- 
ter in which to 
deposit its eggs, which are hatched by the heat of 
the fermenting mass. Baird. 
Talent, n. [Fr. talent, Pr. talen, talan, talant, It. 
& Pg. talento, Sp. talento, talante, Lat. talentum, 
from Gr. 74\avrov, a balance, any thing weighed, a 
definite weight, a talent, fr. r\av, for radav, to bear, 
allied to Lat. tolerare, tollere, tulisse, latum, for 
tldtum; Skr. tul, to bear, weigh. ] 

1. Among the ancient Greeks, a weight and de- 
nomination of money equal to 60 mine or 6000 
drachme. The Attic talent, as a weight, was nearly 
equal to 57 lbs. avoirdupois; as a denomination of 
silver money, £243 15s. sterling, or about $1180. 

2. Among the Hebrews, a weight and denomina- 
tion of money equivalent to 3000 shekels. As a 
weight, therefore, it was equal to about 93} Ibs. 
avoirdupois; as a denomination of silver, it has been 
variously estimated at from £340 to £396 sterling, 
or about $1645 to $1916. 

3. Intellectual ability, natural or acquired; men- 
tal endowments or capacity ; skillin accomplishing; 
a special gift, particularly in business, art, or the 
like; faculty ;—a metaphorical use of the word, 
probably originating in the Scripture parable of the 
talents, Matt. xxv. 


He is chiefly to be considered in his three different talezts, 
as a critic, a satirist, and a writer of odes. Dryden. 
Like many other men of talent, Fielding was unfortunate, 

W. Se 


Officiously communicating in- 






= 


Head and Foot of Talegalla. 


His talents, his accomplishments, his graceful manners, 


Syn.— Genius ; ability; faculty ; gift ; endowment. 
See GENIUS. 
Tal’emt-ed, a. Furnished with talents; possessing 
skill or talent, Sir E. Brydges. 
{t= This word— which is said to be of American ori- 
gin—has been strongly objected to by Coleridge and some 
other critics, but, as it would seem, upon not very good 
grounds, as the use of ¢alent or talents to signify mental 
ability, although at first merely metaphorical, is now fully 
established, and talented, as a formative, is just as ana- 
logical and legitimate as gifted, bigoted, twrreted, tar- 
geted, and numerous other adjectives having a particip- 
ial fom, but derived directly from nouns, and not from 
verbs. 
Tal/ent-less, a. Destitute of talent. 
Malrlés,n.pl. [{Lat. pl. of talis, such.] Persons of 
like reputation or standing; in law, a supply of per- 








Walek,n. Tale. B. Jonson. 

Talek/ite (49), . Talcite. [Obs.] 

Talek’y, a. Containing, consisting of, or resem- 
bling, tale; as, a talcky feel; a talcky substance. 


[Obs.] See TALC. sons from those in or about the court-house to make 


up any deficiency in the number of jurors regularly 
summoned, being like, or swch, as the latter. 

Blount. Blackstone. Craig. 

Tales-book, a book containing the names of such as are 

admitted of the tales. Blount. Craig.— Tales de cir- 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale. Addison. 
(k.) To occupy; to fill; as, to take wp a great deal of 
room. (/.) To assume; to carry on or manage for an- | 
other ; as, to take up the quarrels of our neighbors. | Tal-edse’,) a. [Fr.talqueux.] Pertaining to, com- 
(m.) To comprise ; to include. ‘The noble poem of | Tale/otis, posed of, or resembling, tale; talcky. 
Palemon and Arcite takes wp seven years.” Dryden. Talcose slate (Min.), a dark, slaty rock, having a some- 


(v.) To adopt; to assume; as, to take up current opin- 
ions. ‘‘ They take up our old trade of conquering.” Dry- 
den. (0.) To receive, accept, or adopt for the purpose of 
assisting; to espouse the cause of; to favor. (p.) To col- 
lect; to exact, as aa tax. (q.) To pay and receive; as, 
to take wp a note at the bank. — To take up arms, to be- 
gin war; to begin resistance by force. — Jo take wp one’s 
connection, to terminate one’s relations. — To take wpon 
one’s self. (a.) To assume; to undertake; as, he takes 
upon himself to assert that the fact is capable of proof. 
(0.) To epee to one’s self; to allow to be imputed 


Tale/’-slate, n. 
Tale, n. 


what greasy feel, consisting largely of talc, mixed inti- 
mately with more or less feldspar and mica. Dana. 
(Min.) Indurated tale. See TALc. 
[A-S. talu, from telian, tellan, to tell; 
Icel. tal, tala, Dan. tale, Sw. tal, D. taal, L. Ger. 
taal, tall, O. H. Ger. zala, M. Tl. Ger. zal, N. H. 
Ger. zahl. See TELL. ] 

1. That which is told; an oral relation. 

2. A number told or counted off; a reckoning by 


cumstantibus. [Lat.] Such, or the like, from those stand- 
ing around. 

Tales’/man, n.; pl. TALES/MEN. (Law.) A person 
called to make up the deficiency in the number of 
jurors when a tales is awarded. Blount. Wharton. 

Tale/’-ttliVer, n. One who tells tales or stories, 
especially in a mischievous or officious manner; a 
tale-bearer. 

Tale’-wise, adv. In the way ofa tale or story. 

WTal/ia-eO/tian (til/ya-ko/shan), a. (Surg.) See 


to one's self; as, to fake upon one’s self a punishment. — pee ae CoE 2 eo Se ee TAGLIACOTIAN. 
To take up the gauntlet. See GAUNTLET. measure or weight; a number recko or svated. ‘acott ; ; , = ne 
a 1 ; : “The ignorant, who measure by tale, not by Taliacotian operation. See RHINOPLASTY and TAGLIA 
Take, v.i. 1. To catch; to fix, or be fixed; as, he was pveiehiin : Hooker COTIAN. . 
inoculated, but the infection did not take. on And every shepherd tells his tale, "| (TRV/i-a/tion, n. Retaliation. ate mi 
When flame taketh and openeth, it giveth a noise. Bacon. Under the hawthorn in the dale. Milton. | WA/li-om, n. [Fr. & Sp. talion, It. talione, taglione, 
} ’ ’ 


2. To have the intended or natural effect. 
In impressions from mind to mind, the impression taketh. 


In packing, they keep a just tale of thenumber. Carew. 
3. A rehearsal of what has occurred; a narrative; 


Pr. & Lat. talio, from Lat. talis, such.] Law of re- 
taliation; retaliation. [are.] Scott. 


: } : Bacon.| astory; information. ‘The tale of Troy divine.” |'T&l/i-pés, n. [From Lat. talus, an ankle, and pes, 
3. sl re to peeled ae ‘Milton.| pedis, a foot ; talipedare, to be weak in as ied ; 
ach wit may praise it for his own dear sake, . : . a . . e de- 
And hint he writ it, if the thing should take.’ Addison, | Birds are aptest by their voice to tell tales what they fin? | Forinity walled clubafoot, oe 
4. To move or direct the course; to resort or to 4. (Law.) A count or declaration. [0bs.] Tal/is-man (Synop., § 130), 2.;, pl. TAL/IS-MANS. 


attach one’s self; to betake one’s self; to proceed; 
to go; as, the fox, being hard pressed, took to the 
hedge. 


H, t,1, 5, Gi, ¥, long; &, €, 1, 5, i, ¥, short; cre, fiir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; ddne, for, dg, welf, food, foot; 





5. (Com.) The same as TAEL, q. V. 


Syn.— Anecdote ; story ; fable ; incident ; memoir ; 
relation; account; a legend; narrative. 





[Fr. & Sp. talisman, It. talismano, from Ar. tilism, 
tilsam, a magical image, pl. taldsim, tilsamat, from 
Gr. réXecua, tribute, tax, Late Gr., an initiation, 


? 
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Tal/is-man/ie, a. 
Tal/is-min/ie-al, 


Talk (tawk), v. i. 


Talk (tawk), v. ¢. 


Walk (tawk), n. 


Talk/’er (tawk/er), n. 


Talk/img (tawk/ing), a. 


ee Pix, 


TALISMANIC 


incantation, fr. redetv, to perform, to pay tax, to 
initiate, especially in the mysteries. ] 

1. A magical figure cut or engraved under certain 
superstitious observances of the configuration of the 
heavens, to which wonderful effects are ascribed; 
the seal, figure, character, or image, of a heavenly 
sign, constellation, or planet, engraven on a sympa- 
thetic stone, or on a metal corresponding to the star, 
in order to receive its influence. 

2. Hence, something that produces extraordinary 
effects, especially in averting or repelling evil; a 
charm; as, a falisman to destroy diseases. Swift. 

[Fr. talismanique.] Of, or 

pertaining to, a talisman ; 
haying the properties of a talisman, or preservative 
against evils by secret influence; magical. 
[imp. & p. p. TALKED (tawkt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. TALKING.] [Prov. Ger, talken, to 
speak indistinctly; O. D. tolken, Dan. tolke, Sw. 
tolka, Icel. tulia, to interpret, allied to ¢ell.] 

1. To converse familiarly ; to speak, as in familiar 
discourse, when two or more persons interchange 
thoughts. 

I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you; but I 
will not eat with you. Shak, 

2. To confer; to reason. 

Let me talk with thee of thy judgments. 

' 3. To prate; to speak impertinently. 

To talk of, to relate; to tell; to give account; as, au- 
thors ¢a/k of the wonderful remains of Palmyra. *‘* The 
mineral histories of Switzerland talk much of the fall of 
these rocks, and the great damage done.” Addison. — To 
talk to, to advise or exhort, or to reprove gently ; as, I will 
talk to my son respecting his conduct. [Colloq.] 
1. To speak freely; to use for 
conversing or communicating; as, to tal French. 

2. To mention in talking; to speak; to utter; as, 
to talk nonsense. 

3. To consume or spend in talking; — often fol- 
lowed by away ; as, to talk away an evening. 

To talk over, to talk about; to have conference respect- 
ing; to deliberate upon; to discuss; as, to talk over a 
matter or plan. 


Jer. xii. 1. 


1. Familiar converse; mutual dis- 
course; that which is uttered by one person in fa- 
miliar conversation, or the mutual converse of two 
or more. 

In various talk the instructive hours they passed. Pope. 

Their talk, when it was. not made up of nautical phrases, 
Was too commonly made up of oaths andcurses. Macaulay. 

2. Report; rumor. 

LT hear a talk up and down of raising money. Locke. 

3. Subject of discourse; as, this noble achieve- 
ment is the ¢alk of the whole town. 

4. Among the Indians of North America, a pub- 
lic conference, as respecting peace or war, negotia- 
tion, and the like; or an official verbal communica- 
tion made from them to another nation or its agents, 
or made to them by the same. 

Syn.—Conversation; colloquy; discourse; chat; dia- 
logue; conference; communication. See CONVERSATION. 


Talk, n. Thesameas TAatc. See TALC. 
Ualk/a-tive (tawk/a-tiv), a. 


Given to much talk- 
ing; full of prate. 


Syn.—Garrulous; loquacious. See GARrRULOUS. 


Talk/a-tive-ly (tawk/-), adv. In a talkative manner. 
Walk’/a-tive-ness (tawk’/-), n. 


The quality or con- 
dition of being talkative; loquacity; garrulity. 

1. One who talks; especially, 
one who is noted for his power of conversing read- 
ily or agreeably. 

There probably were never four talkers more admirable in 
four different ways than Johnson, Burke, Beauclerk, and Gar- 
rick. Macaulay. 

2. A loquacious person, male or female; a prat- 
tler; also, a boaster; a braggart;—used in con= 
tempt or reproach. Bp. Taylor. 
Given to talking; loqua- 
cious; as, talking age. 


Tall (tawl), a. (compar. TALLER; superl. TALLEST. ] 


[W. tal, taldu, to make or grow tall. 
a pine-tree; A-S. telga, branch, twig.] 

. High in stature; long and comparatively slen- 
der; —applied to a person, or to a standing tree, 
mast, pole, or the like, having the diameter or lat- 
eral extent small in proportion to the height. 


Two of nobler shape, 
Erect and tall. 
[Obs.] 


2. Brave; bold; courageous. 


As tall a trencherman 
As e’er demolished a pie-fortification. Massinger. 
His [the Earl of pact companions, being almost in 
despair of victory, were suddenly recomforted by Sir William 
Stanley, which came to succors with three thousand tal/ men. 
Grafton. 
Syn.—High; lofty. —Tatt, Hien, Lorry. igh is 
the generic term, and is probably allied to the verb to 
hang,ashung up. Tall describes that which has a small 
diameter in proportion to its height; hence, we speak of 
a tall man, a fall steeple, a tall mast, &c., but not of a tall 
hill or a ¢a/Z house. ofty has a special reference to the 
expanse above us, and may be applied to extension in 
breadth as well as height; as, a lofty mountain; a lofty 
room. Tallis applied only to physical objects; high and 
lofty have a moral acceptation; as, high thought, pur- 
pose, &c.; lofty aspirations; a lofty genius. Lofty, from 
its etymology, is naturally the stronger word, and is usu- 


Cf. Sw. tail, 


Hilton. 





Tallage, )n. 
Tal li-ase, 


Tal/li-er, n. 
Tall/mess, n. 


Tal/low, n. 


Tallow, v. t. 





TAlloOw-chand/ler, n. 


Tal low-chand lev-y, n. 





Tal/low-er, n. 
TalVlow-fac¢e, n. 
Tal/low-faced (-fast), a. 


Tal/low-ing, n. 
Tal/low-ish, «a. 


Tal/low-tree, n. 


Tal low’y, a. 


Tally, n. 





Tally, v. i. 


‘Tally, adv. 
Tally-ho, interj.&n. The huntsman’s cry to incite 
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ally coupled with the grand, or that wii excites admi- 
ration. 

High o’er their heads a moldering rock is placed. Dryden. 

See /ofty Lebanon his head advance. Pope. 

As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form. Goldsmith. 


[Written also tailage, taillage.] 
[See TAILAGE.] (0. Hng. Law.) A 
certain rate or tax paid by barons, knights, and in- 
ferior tenants, toward the public expenses, 

t=" When it was paid out of knight's fees, it was called 
scutage ; when by cities and burghs, talliage ; when upon 
lands not held by military tenure, hidage. Blackstone. 


TalVlage, v.t. To lay an impost upon; to cause to 


pay tallage. 
One who keeps tally. 

The quality or state of being tall; 
height of stature. 
[A-S. telg, tdélg, Ger. & Sw. talg, D. 
talk, Dan. talg, téille, Ieel. tolg, tolk.] 

1. The suet or fat of animals of the sheep and ox 
kinds, separated from membranous and fibrous mat- 
ter by melting it down. 

2. The fat of some other animals, or the fat ob- 
tained from certain plants, or from other sources, 
resembling that of animals of the sheep and ox 
kind. 

Mineral tallow, a yellowish-white combustible sub- 
stance, having a pearly luster, found with the iron ores 
of the coal-measures in Scotland, in Wales, and in Pin- 
land. It is technically known as hatchetine. — Piney tal- 


low, a vegetable fat obtained from the fruit of the pincy- | 
tree. — Vegetable tallow, a kind of fat resembling tallow, | 


obtained from various plants. 
[imp. & p. p. TALLOWED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. TALLOWING. 

1. To grease or smear with tallow. 

2. To cause to have a large quantity of tallow; to 
fatten; as, to tallow sheep. 


Tal/ilow-ean/dle, n. A candle made of tallow. 
Tal low-eatch, n. 


1. A mass of fat rolled up into 
alump; akeech. See Keecu. [Prov. Eng.] 
2. A low, mean fellow. 

[See CHANDLER.] One 

whose occupation is to make, or to sell, tallow, 

candles. 

The trade of a tallow- 

chandler; the occupation of making or dealing in 

tallow-candles; also, the place where such business 

is carried on, 

An animal disposed to form or pro- 

duce tallow. 

One who has a sickly, pale com- 

plexion. 

Having a sickly com- 
Burton. 

(Agric.) The act, practice, or art, 

of causing animals to gather tallow; or the proper- 

ty in animals of producing tallow. 

Having the properties or nature 

of tallow; resembling tallow. 

(Bot.) The Stillingia sebifera, a 

tree growing in China, which produces a substance 

resembling tallow, and is applied to the same pur- 

poses. 


plexion; pale. 


Having the qualities of tallow ; 
greasy. 
[Fr. taille, a cutting, cut, tally, from ¢qil- 
ler, to cut; Pr. & Pg. talha, Sp. taja, It. taglia. See 
DETAIL. ] 

1. A piece of wood on which notches or scores 
are cut, as the marks of number. 


(=> In purchasing and selling, it was once customary 
for traders to haye two sticks, or one stick cleft into two 
parts, and to mark with a score or notch, on each, the 
number or quantity of goods delivered,—the seller keep- 
ing one stick, and the purchaser the other. Before the 
use of writing, this, or something like it, was the only 
method of keeping accounts; and fallies are received as 
evidence in courts of justice. In the English exchequer 
are tallies of loans, one part being kept in the exchequer, 
the other being given to the creditor in lieu of an obliga- 
tion for money lent to government. 


2. One thing made to suit another; a match; a 
mate. 
They were framed the tallies for each other. 
3. The same as TALLY-SHOP, q. V. 


To strike tallies, to act in correspondence, or alike. 
(Obs. or rare.] Fuller. 


Dryden. 


Tally,v.t. [inp.& p. p. TALLIED; p. pr.& vb. 7. 


TALLYING. ] 
1. To score with correspondent notches; to make 
to correspond; to cause to fit or suit. 
They are not so well tallied to the present juncture. Pope. 
2. (Naut.) To pull aft, as the sheets or lower 
corners of the main and fore-sail. 
To be fitted; to suit; to correspond, 


I found pieces of tiles that exactly tallied with the channel. 
Addison. 


Your idea... tallies exactly with mine. ZZ. Walpole. 
Stoutly; with spirit. [Obs.] B.o Fl. 


or urge on his hounds. 


Tal/ly-man, n.; pl. TAL/LY-MEN, 


1. One who keeps the tally, or marks the sticks. 
2. One who keeps a tally-shop, or conducts his 
business as tally-trade. 








| Tam/a-vin,n. [The 
native name in Cay- 


TAMARIND 


Tal/ly-shép, n. A shop at which goods or arti- 
cles are sold to customers on account, the account 
being kept in corresponding books, one called the 
tally, kept by the buyer, the other the cownter- 
tally, kept by the seller, and the payments being 
made weekly or otherwise by agreement. The 
trade thus regulated is called eat tei. Eng. Cyc. 

Tal’ma, n.; pl. TAL/MAg. A kind of large cape, or 
short, full cloak, forming part of the dress of la- 
dies, and worn also by gentlemen. 

Talmud, n. ([Chald. tulmfd, instruction, doctrine, 
from lamad, to learn, limmad, to teach, hence tal- 
mid, a scholar.] The body of the Hebrew laws, 
traditions, and explanations, or the book that con- 
tains them. 

ta The Zalmud contains the laws, and a compilation 
of expositions of duties imposed on the people, either in 
Scripture, by tradition, or by authority of their doctors, or 
by custom. It consists of two parts, the Mishna and the 
Gemara; the former being the written law, and the latter 
a collection of traditions and comments of Jewish doc- 
tors, 

Talaniid/ie (Synop., § 130),) a. [Fr. talmudique.] 

Talunitid/ie-al, Of, or pertaining to, 
the Talmud; contained in the Talmud; as, V«l- 
mudic fables. 

Tal’mudist, n. 
the Talmud. 

Tal/mud-ist/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, the Tal- 
mud; resembling the Talmud; Talmudic. 

Tal/on, n. ([Fr., Pr., & Sp. talon, It. talone, the 
heel, L. Lat. ¢alo, from Lat. talus, the ankle, heel.]} 

1. The claw of a fowl. Bacon. 

2. (Arch.) A kind of molding, concave at the 
bottom and convex at the top; —usually called an 
ogee. 

0" When the concave part is at the top, it is called an 
inverted talon. 


Ta-look’, n. 


[Fr. talmudiste.] One versed in 


A district or dependency in In- 

Ta-look’ah, dia, the revenues of which are un- 
der the management of a talookdar. Simmonds. 

Ta-look’dar,n. A native acting as the head of a 
revenue department, but under a superior. [/ndia.] 

Maupa,n. ([Lat., mole.) 1. (Zodl.) A genus of 
small quadrupeds; the mole. 

2. (Surg.) A kind of tumor upon the head ; — so 
called because it is vulgarly supposed to burrow like 
a mole. 

Talus, n. [Lat. talus, the ankle.] 

1. (Anat.) The astragalus, or that bone of the foot 
which articulates with the leg. 

Bs Carol & Fort.) A slope; the inclination of a 
work. 

3. (Geol.) A sloping heap of fragments of rocks 
lying at the foot of a precipice. 

4. (Surg.) A variety of club-foot, in which the 
heel rests on the ground, and the toes are drawn 
toward the leg. 

Tal’wood, n. (Anc. Statutes.) Firewood cut into 
billets of a certain length. Crabb. 

Tam/a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality of being tamable; 
tamableness. 

Tam/a-ble, a. 


[From tame.] Capable of being 


tamed or subdued; capable of being reclaimed from 
wildness or savage ferociousness. 

The quality of being tamable. 
(Zo0l.) A species of ant-eater, 


Tam/a ble-mess, n. 

Hi et-2ge dene! dee-da, N. 
about the 
size of an ¥ 
ordinary 
eat, found 
in tropical - 
America, 3 
having 
short, shin- 
ing, and 
somewhat 
silky hair, 
and a pre- 
hensile tail; 
—called al- 





Tamandua, or Little Ant-bear. 


so little ant-bear. Baird, 
Tam/a-rack, n. (Bot.) The larch (Larix Ameri. 
cana), atree having a 
close-grained wood, 
and thread-like, de- 
ciduous leaves in 
clusters. It is found 
in swamps in the 
Northern United 
States, and is valua- « 
ble fortimber. Gray. 


enne.]_ (Zodl.) A 
small South Amer- 
ican monkey (the y 
Midas rosalia), hay- /4 
ing glossy, golden 
hair, and resembling 
the squirrel in its 
general form. 
Tam/a-rind, n. [It. & Sp. tamarindo, Pg. tama- 
rindo, tamarinho, Fr. tamarin, N. Lat. tamarindus 
Indica, from Ar. tamar-hindi, i. e., Indian date, 
from tamar, a dried date.] (Bot.) (a.) A legumi- 
nous tree of the genus Vamarindus, cultivated in 
both the Indies, and in other tropical countries, for 





Silky Tamarin (Midas rosalia). 
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TAMARIND-FISH 


the sake of its shade, 
and for its fruit. The 
trunk of the tree is 
lofty, large, and 
crowned with wide- 
spreading branches; 
the flowers are in 
simple clusters, ter- 
minating the short 
lateral branches. 
Eng. Cyc. (0.) One 
of the preserved seed 
pods of the tamarind, 
which abound with 
an acid pulp, and are 
used in medicine, be- 
ing possessed of re- 
frigerant and laxa- 
tive properties. 

Tam/a-rind-fish, n. A preparation of a variety 
of East Indian fish with the acid pulp of the tama- 
rind fruit. Simmonds. 

Tam/a-risk, n. [Lat. tamariscus, tamariz, tama- 
rice, tamaricum, Gr. popixn; Fr. tamarisc, tamarix, 
tamaris, tamarise.| (Bot.) A tree or shrub of the 
genus Tamarix, of several species. 

TAam/bae,n. 1. An alloy of copper; tombac, 
TOMBAC. 

2. Agallochum, or aloes-wood. See AGALLO- 
CHUM. 

Tam/bour (tim/boor) (Synop., §130), 7. 
bour, It. tamburo, Sp. & Pg. tambor, a drum. 
TABOR.] [Written also tambor.] 

1. A kind of small flat drum; a tambourine, 

2. A small circular frame, somewhat resembling a 
drum, for working embroidery upon; also, a spe- 
cies of embroidery in which threads of gold and 
silver are worked in leayes, flowers, and the like; 
— called also tambour-work. 


Tamarind Tree (Zamarindus 
mdica). 


See 


[Fr. ¢am- 
See 


3. (Arch.) (a.) The vase or naked ground on | 
which the leaves of the Corinthian and Composite | 


capitals are placed, and which bears some resem- 
blance to a drum. (b.) The wall of a circular tem- 
ple surrounded with columns. (c.) The circular 
vertical part above or below acupola. Gwilt. (d.) 
A lobby or vestibule, inclosed with folding doors, 
to break the current of wind from without, as at the 
entrance of a church, banking-house, and the like. 
Francis. (e.) A round course of stones, several of 
which form the shaft of a pillar, not so high as a 
diameter. 

4. (fort.) A work usually in the form of a redan, 
to inclose a space before a door or staircase, or at 
the gorge of a larger work. Itis made of wood or 
other materials, arranged like a stockade. 

Tam/bour,v.t. [imp. & p.p. TAMBOURED; Pp. pi’. 
& vb. n. TAMBOURING.] To embroider on a tam- 
bour. 

TAam/bour-ine’,n. [Fr. fambourin, It. tamburino, 
Sp.  tamboril. s 
See supra, and 
cf. EeCRINE, | 

1.) A smal 
drum, especially 
a shallow drum 
with only one 
skin, played on 
with the hand, 
and haying bells 
at the sides. 

2. <A lively tee : 
French dance, Tambourine. 
formerly in vogue in operas. 

Tam/breet, n. See DUCK-BILL. 

Tame, a. compar. TAMER; superl, TAMEST.] 
[A-8., O. Fries., D., Dan., & Sw. tam, L. Ger. 
taam, tamm, Icel. tamr, O. H. Ger. zam, zami, N. 
H. Ger. zahm. See infra.] 

1. Having laid aside or become changed from na- 
tive wildness and shyness ; accustomed to man; 
mild or gentle in disposition; domesticated ; domes- 
tic; as, a tame deer; a tame bird. 

2. Crushed ; subdued ; depressed ; spiritless. 
‘Tame slaves of the laborious plow.” Roscommon. 

3. Deficient in spirit or animation ; spiritless ; 
dull; flat; as, a tame poem. 

Syn.—Gentle; mild; meck. See GenTLE. 

Tame, v. t. peg & p. p. TAMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TAMING.| [A-S. tamian, temian, Goth. tamjan, 
gatamjan, O. Sax. teman, 0. Fries. tema, Icel. temia, 
Sw. taémja, Dan. témme, D. tammen, temmen, L. 
Ger. tdéimen, téimmen, O. H. Ger. zamdn, zamjan, 
zemjan, N. H. Ger. zéhmen, allied to Skr. dam, Gr. 
dandy, Lat. domtre.] 

1. To reduce from a.wild to a domestic state; to 
make gentle and familiar; to reclaim; to domesti- 
cate; as, to tame a wild beast. 

They had not been tamed into submission, but baited into 
savageness and stubbornness. Macaulay. 

2. To subdue ; to conquer ; to repress; as, to 
tame the pride or passions of youth, 

Tame, v.t. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.| 

1. To broach or taste, as liquor. Halliwell, 

2. To divide; to distribute; to deal out. 

In the time of famine he is the poceeR of the country, and 
keeps the poor from starving. Then 


corn, which not his covetousness, but providence, hath re- 
served for time of need. Fuller. 








he tameth his stacks of 
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Wame/less, a. Incapable of being tamed; wild; 
untamed; untamable. Bp. Hall. 

Tame/less-ness, 7”. The state or quality of being 
tameless; untamableness. 

Tame/ly,adv. In atame manner; with unresisting 
submission; meanly; servilely; without manifest- 
ing spirit; as, to submit tamely to oppression; to 
bear reproach tamely. 

Tame/ness,7. The quality of being tame or gentle; 
a state of domestication; unresisting submission; 
meanness in bearing insults or injuries; want of 
spirit. 

Tam/er,n. One who tames or subdues; one who 
reclaims from wildness. 

Tam/ine, )n. 1. A kind of woolen cloth highly 

Tam/i-ny, glazed. 

2. A strainer or bolter of the above material, 
and also sometimes of hair-cloth. 

Tam/is,n. The same as TAMINY, q. v. 

Ta/mis-bird, n. (Ornith.) A Guinea-fowl. 

Tam/kin,n. A stopper. See TAMPION. 

Tam/my,n. The same as TAMINY, q. v. 

Tamp, v.t. 
Pr. tampir, to plug or stop. See TAMPION. | 


especially by driving in something with frequent 
strokes. 

2. Hence, to drive in or down by frequent gentle 
strokes; as, to tamp mud so as to make a smooth 
place. 

3. (Mil.) To pack earth or other materials round ; 
as, to tamp a mine, in order to prevent an explosion 
in a wrong direction. 

Tamp/er, n. 1. One who tamps, or prepares for 
blasting, by filling the hole in which the charge is 
placed. 

2. An instrument used in tamping; a tamping- 
iron. 

Tam/per,v.i. [imp.& p. p. TAMPERED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. TAMPERING.] [A modification of temper, 


q. v.] 
1. To meddle; to be busy; to try little experi- 
ments; as, to tamper with a disease. 
’Tis dangerous tampering with amuse. Roscommon. 


2. To deal; to practice secretly; to use bribery. 


Others tampered 
For Fleetwood, Desborough, and Lambert. 


Tamp/ing,n. [From tamp.] 

1. The act of filling up a hole in a rock for the 
purpose of blasting. 

2. The material used in tamping. 

Tamp/ing-i/ron,n. Aniron rod for beating down 
the earthy substance in the charge used for blasting. 

Tam/pi-on,n. [Fr. tampon, tapon, tape, Sp.tapon, 
from L. Ger. tappe, D. & Eng. tap, L. Lat. tappus 
N. H. Ger. zapfen. See TAP, n., 2, and cf. TAMP. | 
[Written also tompion. ] 

1. The stopper of a cannon or other piece of ord- 
nance, consisting of a cylinder of wood. 

2. A plug used to stop closely the upper end of 
an organ-pipe. 

Tam/poe,n. A fruit of the East Indies, somewhat 
resembling an apple. 

Tam/poon,n. (See TAMPION.] The stopper of a 
barrel; a bung. 

Tam/pon, n. [Fr. tampon. See TAMPION.] 
(Surg.) A plug introduced into a natural or artificial 
cavity of the body in order to arrest hemorrhage, 

Tam/-tam, ». ([Hind. tom-tom, 
formed in imitation of the sound of 
a drum.] A drum used by the 
Hindoos, made of an alloy of copper 
and tin, and very sonorous. 

Tan, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TANNED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. TANNING.] [Fr. tan- 
ner, O. D. tanen, tannen, teynen, 
L. Lat. tannare. See infra.] 

1. To convert into leather, as the 
skins of animals, by steeping them 
in an infusion of oak or some other bark, by which 
they are impregnated with tannin, or tannic acid, 
which exists in several species of bark, and are thus 
rendered firm, durable, and, in some degree, imper- 
vious to water. 

2. To make brown; to imbrown by exposure to 
the rays of the sun; as, to tan the skin. 

Tan, v.i. To become tanned; as, this leather tans 
quickly, 

Tan, n. (Fr. tan, O. D. tane, tanne, probably from 
Armor. tenn, an oak, and oak-bark, allied to Ger. 
tanne, a fir.] 

1. The bark of the oak, and some other trees, 
bruised and broken by a mill, for tanning hides ; — 
so called both before and after it has been used. 

2. A yellowish-brown color, like that of tan. 

3. A browning of the skin by exposure to the 
sun; as, hands covered with tan. 

(a~- Tan is sometimes joined with other words, form- 
ing compounds of very obvious signification; as, ¢a7- 
house, tan-pit, and the like. 


Man'a-cél!tum,n. [See Tansy.] (Bot.) A genus 
of strong-scented, bitter plants; tansy. 

Tan/a-ger,n. [N. Lat. tanagra, probably from the 
Brazilian name tangara.] (Ornith.) An American 
bird allied to the finches and sparrows. 

Tan’-béd, n. (Gardening.) A bed made of tan; a 
bark bed. 





Hudibras. 


| 








Tam-tam, 








[Fr. tamponner, taper, Sp. & Pg. tapar, | 


1. To fill up, as a hole bored in a rock for blasting, | 


we , 


TANGIBLE 


Tan/dem,adv. [Lat. tandem, at length.] One after 
another ;— said of horses harnessed and driven one 
before another, instead of side by side, 

He drove tandem, kept hunters. Thackeray. 


Tang,n. [Prov. Eng. tang, the part of a knife or 
fork which passes into the haft, the prong of a fork, 
a sting, a bad taste or flavor, Icel. tangi, id., D. 
tang, tongs, pincers, O. D. tangher, sharp, rough, 
Gr. tayy6s, rancid. } 

1. A strong or offensive taste; especially, a taste 
of something extraneous to the thing itself; as, wine 
or cider has a tang of the cask. 

2. Relish; taste. ‘‘ A cant of philosophism, and 
a tang of party politics, which communicate an air 
of vulgarity to the whole work.” Jeffrey. 

Such proceedings had a strong tang of tyranny. Juller. 

3. Something that leaves a sting or pain behind. 

She had a tongue with a tang. Shak. 

4. A projecting part of an object by means of 
which it is secured to a handle, or to some other 
part; any thing resembling a tongue in form or po- 
sition; as, (a.) The part of a knife or fork which is 
inserted into the handle, (b.) The part of a musket, 
or that projecting part of the breech, by which the 
barrel is secured to the stock. (c.) The part of a 
sword blade to which the handle is fastened. (d.) 
The tongue of a buckle. 

5. [Cf. TwanG.] A sharp or twanging sound; 
tone; twang. Holder. 

6. The sting of a bee, 

Tang,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TANGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TANGING.] To cause to ring or sound loudly; to 
ring. 

To tang bees, to cause a swarm of bees to settle, by 
making a loud, ringing noise. 

Tang, v.i. [See TANG, n., 4.] To make a ringing 
sound; to ring. 

The process in question, known in country phrase as 


“ tanging,” is founded on the belief that the bees will not set- 
tle unless under the influence of this peculiar music. Hughes. 


|\Wamg, n. [Cf. TANGLE.] A kind of sea-weed; 


tangle. 
Tang, 7. A Siamese dry measure containing fifteen 
quarts. Simmonds. 


Tan’/Sen-cy, . [See infra.] The state or quality 
of being tangent; a con- 
tact or touching. 

Tan/sent, n. [Fr. tan- 
gente (sc. ligne), from 
tangent, Lat. tangens, p. 
pr. of tangere, to touch; 
It. & Sp. tangente.| (Ge- 
om.) A right line which 
touches a curve, but 
which, when produced, 
does not cut it; — applied 
also to a curve, or to a 





c, c, c, Tangents. 
plane or curved surface, which touches another at 
a single point. 

Artificial or logarithmic tangent, é a 


the logarithm of the natural tan- 
gent of an are. — Natural tangent, o 
a decimal expressing the length of 


the tangent of an arc, the radius e 
being reckoned unity. — Tangent of © % are; a t, tangent; 


anare (Trig.), aright line, as ta, © tangential radius, 
touching the are at one extremity 
a,and terminated by a secant ¢ t, 
passing through the other extrem- 
ity 0. — Tangent-scale (Gun.), an 
implement used in pointing cannon. 

Tan/sent,a. 1. Touching. 

2. (Geom.) Touching at a sin- 
gle point; as, a pele line; 
curves tangent to each other. 

Tangent plane, a plane which touches a surface in a 
single point or straight line without cutting it. 

Tan-Sén/tial, a. Of, or pertaining to, a tangent; 
in the direction of a tangent. 

Tangential force (Mech.), a force which acts so as to 
give a tendency to a revolving body to fly off in a tangent 
to its orbit. 


TNan-Zén/tial-ly, adv. Inthe direction of a tangent. 

Tang/-fish, n. The seal; 2 
—so called in Shetland. 

Simmonds. 

Man-ghitn't-a (-Zin/i-a), n. 
(Bot.) A genus of plants 
found in Madagascar, having 
a fruit of which the kernel 
is a very powerful poison. 

Tan/si-bil/i-ty, n. Fr. 
tangibilité.| The quality 
of being tangible, or percep- 
tible to the touch or sense 
of feeling. 

Tan/Si-ble,a. [Fr., Pr., & 
Sp. tangible, It. tangibile, 
Lat. tangibilis, from tan- 
gere, to touch. } 

1. Perceptible by the 
touch; tactile; palpable. 

2. Capable of being possessed or realized ; readily 
apprehensible by the mind, or made the ground of 
action. ‘Direct and tangible benefit to ourselves 
and others.” Southey. 


» 


Tangent-scale. 
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Tanghinia venenata, 
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TANGIBLENESS 


Tan’si-ble-mess,7. The state or quality of being 
tangible; tangibility. 

Tan/si-bly, adv. Ina tangible manner; perceptibly 
to the touch. 

Tan/gle (ting/gl), v. t. 
p. pr. & vb. n. TANGLING. 
Goth. tagl, hair. See TAIL. 

1. To unite or knit together confusedly ; to inter- 
weave or interlock, as threads, so as to make it diffi- 
cult to unravel the knot; to entangle. 

2. To insnare; to entrap; as, to be tangled in 
the folds of dire necessity. ‘‘ Tangled in amorous 
nets.” Milton. 

3. To embroil; to embarrass, 


When my simple weakness strays, 
Tungled in forbidden ways. 


[imp. & p. p. TANGLED; 
[Probably allied to 


Crashaw. 


Tan/gle (tiing’gl), v.i. To be entangled or united 
confusedly. 
Tan/gle (ting’gl),n. 1. A knot of threads, or other 


things, united confusedly, or so interwoven as not 
to be easily disengaged; as, hair or yarn in tangles. 
2. (Ger. & Dan. tung, Sw. téng.] _ (Bot.) An edi- 
ble sea-weed of various species of Lwminaria, hay- 
ing long, ribbon-shaped fronds of a leathery color 
and consistence, and growing at or below low-water 
mark; sea-girdles; oar-weed;—called also tang 
and sea-tang. 
Tan’/gling-ly, adv. Ina tangling manner. 
Tan’/sly,a. 1. Ina tangle; intertwined; intricate. 
2. Covered with the sea-weed called tangle. 
Prone, helpless, on the tangly beach he lay. Falconer. 
Tan’/grim, n. <A Chinese toy 
made by cutting a square of thin 
wood, or other suitable material, 
into seven pieces, as shown in 
the cut, these pieces being ca- 
pable of combination in various 
ways, so as to form a great 
number of different figures ;— 
now often used in primary 
cole as a means of instruc- Tangram. 
Tan/i-er,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Caladium 
(C. sagittxfolium). pyaar also tannier.] 
Tan/ist,n. [Ir.& Gael. tanaiste, tanaise, tanaistear, 
a lord or governor of a country, the presumptive or 
apparent heir to a prince, probably from Ir. tan, a 
country, territory. Cf. Gr. duvacrns, a lord, ruler.] 
A lord, or the proprietor of a tract of land, in Ire- 
land; a governor or captain. This office or rank 
was elective, and often obtained by purchase or 
bribery. 
This family (the O’Hanlons] were tanists of a large territory 
within the present county of Armagh. Lower. 


Wan/ist-ry,n. [Ir. & Gael. tanaisteachd. See su- 
pra.) A tenure of lands, in Ireland, by which the 
proprietor had only a life estate; and to this he was 
admitted by election. 

{t- The primitive intention seems to have been that 
the inheritance should descend to the oldest or most 
worthy of the blood and name of the deceased. This was, 
in reality, giving it to the strongest; and the practice often 
occasioned bloody wars in families. 


Tank, n. pee. étang, O. Fr. estanc, Pr. estanc, stanc, 
O. Sp. estanco, N. Sp. estanque, Pg. tanqgue, It. 
stagno, Lat. stagnum.| <A large basin or cistern; 
an artificial receptacle for liquids. 

Tank, n. A small Indian dry measure, averaging 
240 grains in weight; also, a Bombay weight of 72 
grains, for pearls. Simmonds. 

Tan/ka,n. A kind of boat at Canton about 25 feet 
long, rowed by women. [Written also tankia.] 

S. W. Williams. 

Tank/ard,n. [O. Fr. tanquart, O. D. tanckaerd, 
perhaps, by a metathesis, from Lat. cantharus, Gr. 
xaySapos; Ir. & Gael. tancard. Cf. supra.) A large 
vessel for liquors, or a drinking vessel, with a cover. 

Marius was the first who drank out of a silver fankard/, 
after the manner of Bacchus. Arbuthnot, 

Tank/ard, a. Of, or pertaining to, a tankard or 
tankards; hence, convivial; festive; jovial. 

Tank/ard-tar/nip,n. <A sort of turnip that stands 
high above the ground. 

Tank/-tn/gine, n. A locomotive which carries 
the water and fuel it requires, thus dispensing with 
a tender. 

Tan/ki-a,n. The same as TANKA, q. Vv. 

Tank’-i/ron, n. Plate-iron thinner than boiler- 
plate, and thicker than sheet-iron or stove-pipe iron. 

Tank/ling,n. <A ringing noise; atinkling. [Obs.] 

Tan/limg,n. One tanned or scorched by the heat 
of the sun. [2.] ‘* Hot summer’s tanlings.” Shak. 

Tan/nate,n. [Fr.tannate.] (Chem.) A compound 
of tannic acid and a base. Brande. 

Tan/ner,n. One whose occupation is to tan hides, 
or convert them into leather by the use of tan. 

Tan/ner-y,n. [Fr.tannerie.] The house and ap- 

aratus for tanning. 

Tkn/nie, a. (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or derived 
from, tan. 

Fannic acid, an acid occurring in oak bark and nut- 
galls, and in the bark of other trees, and which constitutes 
the astringent principle of these. It is obtained in a solid 
form by the action of ether on coarsely-powdered nut- 
galls, and in this form is white, not at all crystalline, is 
very soluble in water, and has a bitter, astringent taste. 
This acid has many important uses, as in tanning leather 
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in oak bark and sumach, and in medicine, where it is 
used in its pure form as an astringent. Gregory. 

Tan/ni-er,n. See TANIER. 

Tan/nin,n. [Fr. tannin, N. Lat. tanninum. See 
TAN.] (Chem.) Tannic acid ;—applied also to any 
form of the astringent principle employed in tan- 
ning. Miller. 

Tan/ree, 7. The same as TENREC, q. Vv. 

Tan/-spttd,n. An instrument for peeling the bark 
from oak and other trees, for tan. [ZLocal.] 

Tan/-stodve, n. A hot-house with a bark bed. 

Tan/sy, vn. [Fr. tanaisie, It. & Sp. tanaceto, N. 
Lat. tanacetum, Pg. tanasia, athanasia, N. Lat. atha- 
nasia, from Gr. dSavacia, immortality, from aSJ- 
vatos, immortal. ] 

1. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Tanacetum, of 
many species. It is extremely bitter to the taste, 
has a strong aromatic odor, and is used for medici- 
nal and culinary purposes. 

2. A dish common in the seventeenth century, 
made of eggs, sugar, wine, cream, and the juice of 
some herb. It was fried with butter. [ Ods.] 

I had a pretty dinner for them; viz., a brace of stewed carps, 
six roasted chickens, and a jowl of salmon, hot, for the first 
course; a tansy, and two neat’s tongues, and cheese, the sec- 
ond, Pepys. 

QVant, 7. [Eng. faint.] (Zodl.) A small spider with 
two eyes and eight long legs, and of an elegant 
scarlet color, 

Tan/ta-lism,n. [See TANTALIZE.] The punish- 
ment of ‘l'antalus; a teasing or tormenting by the 
hope or near approach of good which is not attain- 
able; tantalization. 

Is not such a provision like tantalism to this people? J. Quincy. 

Wan/ta-lite (49), n. [Fr.tantalite. See TANTALUM. ] 
(Min.) The same as COLUMBITE, q. V. 

Tan-ta/li-im,n. See TANTALUM. 

Tan/ta-li-za/tion, n. The act of tantalizing. 

Tan/ta-lize, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. TANTALIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. TANTALIZING.] [Fr. tantaliser, It. tanta- 
leggiare, from Tantalus, q. v.] To tease or tor- 
ment by presenting some good to the view and ex- 
citing desire, but continually frustrating the expec- 
tations by keeping that good out of reach; to tease; 
to torment. 

Thy vain desires, at strife 
Within themselves, have tantalized thy life. Dryden. 

Syn.— To tease ; vex; irritate ; provoke. —TANTA- 
LIZE, DISAPPOINT. To disappoint is literally to do away 
what was (or was taken to be) appointed; hence, the 
peculiar pain from hopes thus dashed to the ground. To 
tantalize describes a most distressing form of disappoint- 
ment, as in the case of Tantalus, a Phrygian king in fabu- 
lous history, who was condemned to stand up to his chin 
in water, with a tree of fair fruit over his head, both of 
which, as he attempted to allay his hunger or thirst, fled 
from his approach. Hence, to tantalize is to visit with 
the bitterest disappointment—to torment by exciting 
hopes or expectations which can never be realized. 

The superior Being can defeat all his designs, and dlisap- 
point all his hopes, Tillotson. 

What greater plague can hell itself devise 
Than to be willing thus to tantalize? Ans. to B. Jonson. 

Tan/ta-liz/er,n. One who tantalizes 

Tan/ta-liz/ing-ly, adv. In 
a tantalizing manner; by tan- 
talizing. 

Tan/ta-liim, n. [N. Lat., 
fr. Tantalus, q.v.] (Chem.) 
The metal columbium. See 


CoLuMBIUM. [Written also 
tantalium.]} 
Man'ta-lis, n. ([Lat., Gr. 
Tavrados.] 


1. (Myth.) A Phrygian king 
who was condemned to be 
plunged in water, with choice 
fruits hanging over him, with- 
out the power of reaching @ 
them to satisfy his hunger or “2 
his thirst. 

2. (Ornith.) A genus of 
wading birds, including the 
wood-pelican or ibis, a bird of 
the size of a stork, but more 
slender, inhabiting marshes and feeding on reptiles. 

Tantalus’s cup, a philosophical toy, 
consisting of a cup, within which is 
the figure of a man, and within the 
figure a siphon, the longer arm of 
which passes down through the bot- 
tom of the cup, and allows the escape 
of any liquid that may be poured 
in, when it reaches as high as the 
bend of the siphon. 

Tan/ta-mount/, a. [Fr. éant, Lat. 
tantus, so much, and Eng.amount, 
from Fr. amont, on high.] Equiv- 
alent in value or signification ; 
equal ; as, a sum tantamount to 
all our expenses; silence is some- 
times tantamount to consent. 
“The certainty that delay, under 
these circumstances, was tantamount to ruin.” 

De Quincey. 

Tan/ta-mount/,v.i. To be tantamount or equiva- 
lent. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 

Tan-tiv’y, or Tan/ti-vy (Synop., § 130), adv. [Said 
to be from the note of a hunting-horn.] Swiftly; 
speedily; rapidly; —a hunting term. 





Wood Ibis (Zantalus lo- 
culator). 





Tantalus’s Cup. 
A, water; B, siphon. 
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' TAPESTRY 


To ride tantivy, to ride with great speed. Johnson. 


Tan-tiv’y,n. <A rapid, violent gallop. [fare.] 

Tan/tle, v.i. (Cf. DANDLE.] To fondle; to caress; 
to pet. [Prov. Eng.] 

Tant/ling,n. [See TANTALIZE.] One exposed to 
be tantalized; one seized with the hope of pleasure 
unattainable. [Obs.] 

Tan/trum, n. A whim or burst of ill-humor; an 
affected air. [Collog.] Thackeray. 

Tan’-vat, n. A vat in which hides are steeped in 
liquor with tan. 

Tan/-yiird,. An inclosure where the tanning of 
leather is carried on. 

Tap, v. t. [imp. & p. p. TAPPED (tpt); p. pr. & 
vb. n. TAPPING.] [Fr. taper, to strike, tape, a slap, 
tap, from Proy. Ger. tapp, tapps, a blow, tappe, a 
paw, fist; H. Ger. tappen, to grope ; O. Fries. 
tappa, to pluck, pull.] 

1. To strike with something small, or to strike 
with a very gentle blow; to touch gently; as, to tap 
one with the hand; to tap one on the shoulder with 
a cane. 

2. To put anew sole or heel on, as ashoe or boot. 

Tap, n. [See Tap, to strike.] 1. A gentle blow; a 
slight blow with a small thing. 

She gives her right-hand woman a tap on the shoulder. 

Addison. 

2. The piece of leather fastened upon the bottom 
of a boot or shoe in tapping it, or in repairing or 
renewing the sole or heel. 

Tap,v.i. To strike a gentle blow; as, he tapped at 
the door. 

Tap,v.t. [A-S. tdéppan, tappian, L. Ger. & D. tap- 
Dats & Sw. tappa, Dan. tappe, N. H. Ger. zup- 
Jen. 

1. To pierce so as to let out a fluid, as a cask, a 
tree, a humor, or any thing which contains a pent- 
up fluid, 

2. Hence, to draw from in any analogous way. 

Tap,n. [A-8. tdéppa, L. Ger. tappe, D. & Dan. tap, 
Sw. tapp, Icel. tappi, L. Lat. tuppus, O. H. Ger. 
zapfo, N. H. Ger. zapfen. Cf. TAMPION.] 

1. A hole or pipe through which liquor is drawn. 

2. A plug or spile for stopping a hole pierced in 
a cask, or the like. 

3. Liquor which is measured out, as through a 
tap. 

4. A place where liquor is drawn for drinking; a 
tap-room; a bar. 

5. (Mech.) A conical screw made of hardened 
steel, and grooved longitudinally, for cutting threads 
in nuts, and the like. 

On tap. (a.) Ready to be drawn; as, ale on fap. (b.) 
Broached or furnished with a tap; as, a barrel on tap. 


Tap/-boit, n. A bolt with a head on 
one end and a thread on the other 
end, to be screwed into some fixed 
part, instead of passing through the 
part and receiving a nut. 

Tape,n. [A-8. tdppe, a fillet. Cf.O. 
H. Ger. tepi, teppi, tepih, a cloak, 
and Eng. tippet.| A narrow fillet 
or band; a narrow piece of woven 
fabric used for strings and the like; 
as, curtains tied with tape. 

Tape/-line,n. A painted tape, marked with inches, 
&c., and inclosed in a case, used by engineers and 
others in measuring. 

ee mn. [A-S. tapur, tapor, taper, Ir. tapar, 

1 





Tap-bolt. 


. tampyr, tampr. | 
. A small wax-candle; a small lighted wax-can- 
dle, or a small light. 
Get me a taper in my study, Lucius. Shak. 

2. A tapering form; gradual diminution of thick- 
ness in an elongated object; as, the taper of a spire. 

WTa’per, a [Supposed to be from the form of a ta- 
per.] Regularly narrowed toward the point; be- 
coming small toward one end; conical; pyramid- 
ical; as, taper fingers. 

Ta/per, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TAPERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TAPERING.] To diminish or become gradually 
smaller toward one end; as, a sugar loaf tapers 
toward one end. 

Ta/per, v.t. 1. To make or cause to taper. 

2. To illuminate with a taper or tapers. 

Ta/per-ing-ly, adv. Ina tapering manner. 

Ta’per-mess,n. The state of being taper. 

Tap/es-try (Synop., §130),. [Fr. tapisseric, from 
tapisser, to carpet, to hang or cover with tapestry, 
from ftapis, a carpet, carpeting; Pr. tapit, carpet; 
Sp. & Pg. tapiz, tapete, It. tappeto, from Lat. tapes 
or tapete, tapetis, carpet, tapestry ; Gr. ramns, TaTIs 5 
It. tappezzeria, from tappezzare, equivalent to Fr. 
tapisser, Sp. tapiceria.] 

1. A kind of woven hangings of wool and silk, 
often enriched with gold and silver, representing va- 
rious figures. 

[ Obs.] 


[ Rare.] 


2. A hiding-place. Chapman. 


Tapestry carpet, an elegant and cheap kind of two-ply 
or ingrain carpet, in which the warp or weft is printed 
before weaving, so as to produce the figure in the cloth. 

Simmonds. 


Tip/’es-try, v. ¢. To adorn with tapestry, or as 
if with tapestry. 

The Trosachs wound, as now, between gigantic walls of 
rock tapestried with broom and wild roses. Macaulay. 
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TAPET 


Tap/et, n. [Lat. tapete, tapetis. See supra.) Worked 
or figured stuff; tapestry. Spenser. 

Tap/e-ti, n.; pl. TAP/E-TIg. [Braz.] (Zodl.) An 
animal of the hare kind; the Lepus Brasiliensis, a 
rodent mammal inhabiting South America. 

Tape’=-worm (-wiirm), n. (Med.) A broad, flat, 
many-jointed worm, often many feet in length, 
found in the intestines of man and other vertebrate 


animals. See TANIA. 
Tap/-house, n. <A house where liquors are re- 
tailed. 


Tap/in-age,n. [See TApisn.] The act of hiding 
or skulking; lurking or hiding secretly. [Obs.] 

Tap/i-d/ea, n. A coarsely granular substance ob- 
tained by heating, and thus partly changing, the 
moistened starch obtained from the roots of the 
Janipha manihot, a plant which is a native of 
Brazil. 

£27 Cassava or mandioc is a more finely granular 
form. 

Talpir, n. [Sp.,Pg., 
& r.$3 Braz. ta- 
pyra.| (Zodl.) A 
hoofed mammal of 


the genus Tapirus, SS 
somewhat like a 
pig, but having a 
short proboscis. 
One species’ is 


found in Sumatra, 
and there are one 
or more in South 
America, 





Tapir ( Tapirus Americanus). 


Ta! pir-oid, a. [Eng. tapir, and Gr. eidos, form.] | 


Allied to the tapir, or the tapir family. 

Wa’ pis (or ti-pé’) (Synop., § 130), m. [Fr. See Tap- 
ESTRY.] Carpeting; tapestry; formerly, the cover 
of a council-table. 

Upon the tapis, on the table, or under consideration. 


Tap/is,v.t. [See Tapestry.] To cover or work 
with figures like tapestry. 
WaAp/ish, )v.i. [Fr. tapir, to squat.] To lie close 
Tap’pis, to the ground, so as to be concealed; to 
squat; to crouch; hence, to hide one’s self. [Writ- 
ten also tappice.] [Obs. and rare.] 
As a hound that, having roused a hart, 
Although he tapish ne’er so soft. 
Tap/-lash, n. 1. Bad small beer. 
2. The refuse or dregs of liquor. ‘‘ The tap-lash 
of strong ale and wine.” Halliwell. 
Tap/lings, n. pl. The strong double leathers made 
fast to the ends of each piece of a flail. Halliwell. 
Tap’/net, n. 
which figs are imported. Simmonds. 
Tip’pet, n. (Mach.) A small lever or projection 
intended to tap or touch lightly something else, 
with a view to change or regulate motion. Francis. 


Tappet-motion (Steam-eng.), a valye-motion worked 
by tappets from a reciprocating part, without an eccen- 
tric or cam, 

Tap’pit-hén,n. 1. A crested hen. [Scoé.] 

2. A drinking-cup holding three quarts (accord- 
ing to some authors, one quart);—so called from 
the knob on the lid supposed to resemble a crested 
hen. [/Scot.] W. Scott. 

3. A glass bottle holding three quarts. IW. Scott. 

Tap’-réom,n. A room where liquors are kept on 
tap; a bar-room. 

The embassador was put one night into a miserable tap- 
room, full of soldiers smoking. Macaulay. 


Taip’-root, n. (Bot.) The root of a plant which 
penetrates the earth directly downward to a consid- 
erable depth without dividing. 

Tap/ster,n. [From Eng. tap, to pierce, broach, or 
open a cask; A-S. ¢éppere, a tapster, butler, tép- 
pestre, a female tapster. See Svrer.] One whose 
business is to draw ale or other liquor. 

Ta/qua-ntit, n. (Bot.) The nut of the tree Phy- 
telephas macrocarpa, from which vegetable ivory is 
obtained. Baird, 

Wir, n. [A-S. teru, teoru, tero, teor, O. Fries. ther, 
L. Ger. tiéir, D. teer, O. D. tarre, terre, Icel. tiara, 
Sw. tjdira, Dan. titire, H. Ger. theer.] 

1. A thick, impure, resinous substance, of a dark 
brown or black color, obtained from pine and fir- 
bg by burning the wood with a close, smothering 
heat. 

2. A sailor ;—so called from his tarred clothes. 


Mineral tar, a kind of soft, native bitumen. 


Vir,v.t. [imp.& p.p.TARRED; p. pr. & vb. n. TAR- 
RING.] [O. Fr. tarier, taroier, L. Ger. targen, D. 
tergen, A-S. terian, tirian, tirigan, tyrvian. Cf. 
TARRE.] 

1. To smear with tar; as, to tar ropes. 
2. To stimulate; to provoke. [Obs.] Shak. 

Tar/a-nis, n. [Lat. Taranis, from W. & Corn. ta- 
ran, thunder.] A Celtic divinity, regarded as the 
evil principle, but confounded by the Romans with 
Jupiter. Brande, 

Tir/an-teéevla, 2. a A peculiar Italian dance, 
named after epi er called tarantula. 

Tarfant-ism, n. [Fr. tarentisme, It. tarantismo, 
tarantolismo, tarantulismo, N. Lat. tarantismus. 
See infra.] _ (Written also tarentism.]  (Afed.) 
A fabulous disease supposed to be produced by 


Chapman. 
[Prov. Eng.] 


A kind of basket made of rushes, in | 
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the bite of a certain spider, 
the Lycosa Tarantula, and. 
considered to be incapable of 
cure except by protracted 
dancing to appropriate mu- 


sic. 

TVa-ran/tu-la, n. [It. taran- 
tola, N. Lat. tarantula, ara- 
nea tarantula, Fr. tarentule, 
from Lat. tarentwm, now 
Taranto, in the south of Ita- 
ly.] [Written also tarentula.] 
(Zool.) A species of spider; 
the Lycosa tarantula. Its 
bite sometimes produces a tula.) 
trifling effect, about equal to the sting of a wasp, 
and is popularly supposed to be cured by music. 

Ta-rin/tu-la/ted, a. Bitten by a tarantula; affect- 
ed with tarantism. 

Tar-da/tion, n. [From Lat. tardare, tardatum, to 
retard, delay, from tardus, slow.] The act of re- 
tarding or delaying; retardation. [Obs.] 

Wir di-gra/da, n. pl. [See infra.) (Zo0dl.) (a.) 
A family of edentate mammals, remarkable for the 
slowness of their motions; the sloths. (b.) A fam- 
ily of minute animals of the class Arachnid ; the 
water-bears. Baird. 

Viir/di-grade, nn. (Zodl.) One of the Tardigrada ; 
as, (a.) A sloth, or animal of the sloth tribe. 





Tarantula (Zycosa taran- 


also water-bear. 

Wir'di-grade, a. (Fr. tardigrade, Lat. tar- 

Tir'di-gra/dous, digradus, from tardus, slow, 
and gradi, to step.] Moving or stepping slowly; 
slow-paced. Browne. 

Tar'di-ly,adv. [From ftardy.] Ina tardy manner; 
slowly. 

Tiir’di-mess,n. [From tardy.] The quality of be- 
ing tardy; slowness; unwillingness; lateness. 

Tiir/di-ta/tion, n. Slowness; tardity. [Obs.] ‘To 
instruct them to avoid all snares of turditation in 
the Lord’s affairs.” Herrick. 

Wiir/dity,n. [O. Fr. tardité, Pr. tarditat, It. tar- 
dita, Lat. tarditas. See TARDY.] Slowness; tar- 
diness. [Obs.] 

Har'do,a. (It.] (Mus.) Slow; —a direction to per- 
form a passage slowly. 

Tiix/dy, a. (compar. TARDIER; superl. TARDIEST. ] 
[Fr. tardif, Pr. tardiu, tart, Sp. & Pg. tardio, tar- 
do, It. tardivo, tardo, from Lat. tardus, slow.] 

1. Moving with a slow pace or motion; slow. 
‘(And check the tardy flight of time.” Sandys. 
“ Tardy to vengeance.” Prior. 

2. Not being in season; late; dilatory. ‘‘ The 
tardy plants in our cold orchards placed.” JValler. 
‘“You may freely censure him for being tardy in 
his payments.” Arbuthnot. 


3. Unwary; unready. [Obs.] Hudibras. 
4. Criminal; guilty. [Obs.] Collier. 
Syn.—Slow; dilatory; tedious; reluctant. See 


SLow. 


Tar’dy,v.t. [Fr. tarder, Pr., Sp., & Pg. tardar, It. 
& Lat. tardare, from Lat. tardus, slow.] To make 
tardy; to delay; totarry. [ Obs.] Shak. 

Ware,n. [Cf. Prov. Eng. tare, brisk, eager, O. Eng. 
tarefitch, the wild vetch.] 

1. A weed that grows among wheat and other 
grain ;—alleged by modern naturalists to be the Lo- 
lium temulentum, or darnel. Locke. 

Declare unto us the parable of the tares of the field. 

Matt. xiii. 86. 

The * darnel” is said to be the tares of Scripture, and is the 
only deleterious species belonging to the whole order. Baird. 


2. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of several species of the 
genus Ervum, as L. tetraspermum, and Ll. hirsu- 
tum, both of which are troublesome weeds. © (b.) A 
plant of the vetch kind (Vicia sativa), which is cul- 
tivated in England for fodder; vetch. 

Ware,n. [Fr. tare, Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. tara, from 
Ar. tarah, thrown away, removed, from taraha, to 
reject, remove.] (Com.) Deficiency in the weight 
or quantity of goods by reason of the weight of the 
cask, bag, or other thing containing the commodity, 
and which is weighed with it; hence, the allowance 
or abatement of a certain weight or quantity from 
the weight or quantity of a commodity sold in a 
eask, chest, bag, or the like, which the seller makes 
to the buyer on account of the weight of such cask, 
chest, or bag. 

Tare,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TARED; Pp. pr. & vb. n. 
TARING.] To ascertain or mark the amount of 
tare of. 

Tare, imp. of tear, for tore. [Obs.] See TEAR. 

Tar/ent-ism,n. The same as TARANTISM, q. Vv. 

Ta-rén/tu-la, n. The same as TARANTULA, q. VY. 

Tirge,n. A target. [Obs. or poet.] Spenser. 

Viir’get,n. [Fr. targe, Pr. & Pg. tarja, Sp. tarja, 
darga, adarga, It. targa, L. Lat. targa, targia, A-8. 
targe, O. D. targie, Icel. tiarga, O. H. Ger. targa, 
M. H. Ger. targe, tarze, N. H. Ger. tartsche, Ar. & 
Per. turs, dark, dirk, darkah, darkih. Cf. O. H. 
Ger. zarga, N. H. Ger. zarge, frame, border, edge.] 

1. A kind of small shield or buckler, used as a de- 
fensive weapon in war. 

i 2. A mark for marksmen to fire at in their prac- 
1ce, 


| Maxr/’Set-ed, a. Furnished or armed with a target. 


(D.) | 
One of a family of minute arachnidans; — called | 
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TARRY 
Tiir/Set-eer’, (? One armed with a target or 
Viir/get-iév’, shield. Chapman. 


Tair’gum,n. [Chald. targim, interpretation, from 
targem, to interpret. Cf. TRUCHMAN and DRAGO- 
MAN.] A translation or paraphrase of the sacred 
Scriptures in the Chaldee language or dialect. 

Taxv/gum-ist,n. The writer of a Targum. 

Tariff, n. (Fr. tarif, Sp. & Pg. tarifa, It. tariff, 
from Ar. ta’rif, information, explanation, defini- 
tion, from @rafa, to know, to inform, explain. 
(Com.) (a.) Properly, a list or table of goods wit 
the duties or customs to be paid for the same, either 
on importation or exportation, whether such duties 
are imposed by the government of a country, or 
agreed on by the princes or governments of two 
countries holding commerce with each other. (b.) 
A list or table of duties or customs to be paid on™ 
goods imported or exported. 

{@- This word is said, by some authors, to be derived 
from Tarifa, a town in Spain, at the entrance of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, where duties were formerly collected. 

Tar/iff, v.t. (imp. & p. p. TARIFFED (tdr/ift); p. pr. 
& vb. 2. TARIFFING.] ‘To make a list of duties on, 
as goods. 

Tar/in,n. [Fr. tarin, Prov. Fr. térin, tatrin, from 
tére, equivalent to Fr. tendre, Eng. tender.] (Or- 
nith.) The siskin. See SISKIN. 

Tiir’la-tam, n. <A kind of thin, transparent muslin, 
used for ladies’ dresses, and the like. 

Tirn,n. ([Icel. tidrn.] 1. A small lake among the 
mountains, fed by little streams from the sides of 
the hills around it. 

A lofty precipice in front, 
A silent tarn below. 

2. A bog; amarsh; a fen. 

Vir/nish, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. TARNISHED (-nisht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. TARNISHING. {Br, ternir, p. pr. 
ternissant, to tarnish, terne, dull, wan, from O. H. 
Ger. tarnjan, O. Sax. dernian, A-S. dernan, dyr- 
nan, to hide, O. H. Ger. tarni, hidden, O. Sax. der- 
ni, A-8. derne, dyrne, privately. 

1. To soil by an alteration induced by the air, or 
by dust, and the like; to diminish or destroy the 
luster of; to sully; as, to tarnish a metal; to tar- 
ae gilding; to tarnish the brightness or beauty of 
color. ; ; 

2. To diminish or destroy the purity of ; as, to 
tarnish reputation or honor. 

Syn.—To sully; stain; dim. 

Tir/nish, v.t. To lose luster; to become dull; as, 
polished substances or gilding will éarnish in the 
course of time. 

Tiixr/’nish, n. The state of being soiled or tarnished ; 
soil; blemish. 

Tiir/mish-er, m. One who, or that which, tarnishes. 

Tiir/nish-ing,n. <A process of giving gold or sil- 
ver a pale or dim cast, without either polishing or 
burnishing it. Simmonds. 

Ta/ro,n. [The native name.] 
(Bot.) A plant of the Arum 
family, the Colocasia macro- 
rhiza, having leaves like a wa- 
ter lily, and large, thick, ob- 
long roots, which, when baked, 
are used as food in the tropics. 

Loudon. 

Tar-pau/lin, n. [Written also 
tarpauling and tarpawiing. 
Cf. O. Eng. pall, a sort of fine 
cloth, and Proy. Eng. pauling, 
a covering for a cart.]} 

1. A piece of canvas covered 
with tar, or a composition, to 
render it water-proof, used 
for covering the hatches of a 
ship, hammocks, boats, and 
the like. 

2. A hat covered with paint- 
ed or tarred cloth, worn by sailors and others. Totten. 

3. Hence, a sailor. 

To alandsman, these tarpaulins, as they were called, seemed, 
astrange and half-savage race. Macaulay. 

Tiixv/quin-ish,a. Like Tarquin, a king of Rome; 
proud; haughty. 

Tar/ra¢ge, n. The same as TRASS, q. Vv. 

Tar/ra-gon,n. [O. Fr. targon, N. Fr. estragon, 
Sp. taragona, It. targone, Ar. tarkhan, L. Lat. tra- 
gun, tarchon, from L. Lat. draco, for Lat. dracun- 
culus, diminutive of Lat. draco, a dragon.) (Bot.) 
A plant of the genus Artemisia (A. dracunculus), 
celebrated for perfuming vinegar in France. 

Tar/ras,n. See TRASS. 

Tar/ras,n. A terrace. See TERRACE. ee 

Tirre,v.t. To stimulate or set on. [Obs.] Shak. 

Var/ri-ance, n. [From tarry; O. Fr. tarjance.] 
The act of tarrying; delay; lateness. 

And after two days’ tarriance there, returned. Tennyson. 


Tar/ri-er, nm. Ove who tarries or delays. 

War’ri-er,n. <A terrier. See TERRIER. 

Tar/rock, n. [Greenland tattarok.] (Ornith.) A 
sea-fowl of the gull kind; the young of the kitti- 
wake gull (Larus rissa). : ; 

Tar'ry (5),v.t. [imp.& p. p. TARRIED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. TARRYING.|] [O. Eng. targen, O. Fr. targer, tar- 
Jer, targier, Lat. as if tardicare, from tardare, to 
make slow, to tarry, from tardus, slow; W. tariaw, 
from Eng. tarry. ] 


Wordsworth. 
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TARRY 


1. To stay behind; to loiter; to remain in arrear; 
to wait. 
Tarry ye here for us until we come again unto you. 
Lax. xxiv. 14. 
2. To delay; to put off going or coming; to defer. 
Come down to me, tarry not. Gen. xlvy. 9. 
3. To stay; to abide; to continue; to lodge. 
Tarry all night, and wash your feet. Gen. xix. 2. 
Syn.— To abide; continue; lodge; await; loiter. 


Tar/ry, v.t. To wait for; to stay or stop for. 

Te that will have a cake out of the wheat must tarry the 
grinding. Shak. 
He plodded on his way, tarrying no further question. JV, Scott. 

Tair/ry,n. Stay; stop; delay. 

War'ry (5), a. [From tar.] Consisting of, covered 
with, or like, tar. { 

Wiir’sal, a. [Fr. tarsal.] (Anat.) €a.) Pertaining 
to the tarsus, or ankle. (b.) Of, or pertaining to, 
the tarsi of the eyelids. 

Tarsal cartilages, two thin elastic plates in the edge of 
the eyelids, of a fibrous tissue, and containing the mei- 
bomian glands, which secrete a sebaceous humor. 


Wiirse,n. (Fr. tarse, Sp. & It. tarso.] (Anat.) The 
tarsus. See TARSUS. : Brande, 

Viir’sel,n. A male hawk. See TERCEL. 

War'st,n.pl. [See Tarsus.] (Hntom.) The feet in 
insects, which are articulated, aud formed of five or 
a less number of joints. 

Mar! si-a, n. [It.] A kind of mosaic wood- 

Wiar'st-a-ty’ra,$ work, much employed in Italy 
in the fifteenth century, in which architectural 
scenes, landscapes, fruits, flowers, and _ the like, 
were represented by inlaying pieces of wood of 
different colors and shades into panels of walnut 
wood. Fairholt. 

Wiir’si-an, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Tarsus. 

Wiix/si-an, 

Tar’sie, sus. 

Tir’si-ex, n. (Zodl.) A quadrumanous animal of 
the genus Tarsius, and of the family of the lemurs, 
characterized by a rounded head, short muzzle, 
large eyes, long, tufted tail, and by having the pos- 
terior limbs much elongated. Baird. 

YVar-s6r/ra-phy,n. [N. Lat. tarsus, a cartilage of 
the eyelids, and Gr. fap, seam, suture, from jar- 
Tew, to sew.] (Surg.) An operation for diminish- 
ing the size of the opening between the eyelids 
when it is enlarged by surrounding cicatrices. 

Dunglison. 

Tar-sot/o-my, n. [N. Lat. tarsus, a cartilage of 
the eyelids, and Gr. rou, a cutting, from répvewy, to 
cut.] (Surg.) The section or removal of the tarsal 
cartilages. : Dunglison. 

War'’sus, n.; pl. TAR/SI, [N. Lat., Gr. rapods, the 
flat of the foot. Cf. TARSE.] (Anat.) (a.) That 
part of the foot to which the leg is articulated, the 
front of which is called the instep. (b.) A small 

_ cartilaginous layer situated in the substance of the 
free edge of each eyelid, that of the upper eyelid 
being larger and broader than that of the lower; — 
called also tarsal cartilage. Dunglison. 

Wirt, a. [A-S. teart, from tearan, to tear, split; O. 
D. taertigh.|) 

1. Sharp to the taste; acidulous; as, a tart apple. 

2. Sharp; keen; severe; as, a tart reply; taré 
language; a tart rebuke. 

Viairt,n. [Fr. tarte, tourte, Sp. torta, tarta, It. & 
L. Lat. torta, from Lat. tortus, p.p. of torquere, to 
twist, bend, wind, because tarts were originally 
made of a twisted shape; Ger. torte, Sw. tort, 
Dan. tirte, D. taart.] A species of small open pie 
or flat piece of pastry, containing jelly or conserve. 

Tir’tan,n. ([Fr. tiretaine, linsey-woolsey, Sp. tiri- 
tana, tiritaira, a sort of thin silk, from tiritar, to 
shiver or shake with cold.] Woolen cloth, check- 
ered or cross-barred with threads of various colors, 
much worn in Scotland. 

MacCullummore’s heart will be as cold as death can make 
it, when it does not warm to the tartan. W. Scott. 

The sight of the tartan inflamed the populace of London 
with hatred. Macaulay. 

Wiir/tan,n.  [Fr. tar- 
tane, Sp., Pg., & It. 
tartana, L. Lat. ta- 
reta, tarida, tarri- 
da, tarrita, from Ar. 
tarrad or tirrad, a 
kind of small, swift 
ship. 

1. (Nauwt.) A small 
coasting vessel, used 
in the Mediterranean, 
haying one mast and 
a bowsprit, and the 
principal sail, which 
is very large, extended 
by a lateen-yard. 


a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Tar- 





Tartan. 
2. A kind of long, covered carriage. 


. Simmonds. 
Tiir/tar, n. (Fr. tartre, Pr. tartari, Sp., Pg., & It. 
tartaro, L. Lat. tartarum, L. Gr. raprapov.] 

1. (Chem.) An acid concrete salt, deposited from 
wines completely fermented, and adhering to the 
sides of the casks in the form of a hard crust. Itis 
white or red, the white being the more highly es- 
teemed. When pure, it is called cream of tartar, 
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and when crude, argal, or argol. In the latter | 
state, it is much used as a flux in the assaying of 
ores. 

2. A concretion which often incrusts the teeth, 
consisting of salivary mucus, animal matter, and 
phosphate of lime. : 

3. A person of a keen, irritable temper. 

4. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Tartary ;— 
written also, more correctly, but less usually, Zutar. 

Tartar-emetic (Chem.),a double salt, consisting of tar- 
taric acid in combination with potassa and protoxide of 
antimony. Brande.— To catch a Tartar, to lay hold of 


or encounter a person who proves too strong for the as- 
sailant. 


Vir'tar,n. [Fr. tartare, It. & Sp. tartaro. See 
TARTARUS.] The infernal regions; hell. [Obs.] 
“The gates of Tartar.” Shak. 


War-ta/re-am (124), a. [Fr. tartare, tartarique.] 
(Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Tartary, in Asia. 
Tar-ta/re-an, ad. [Lat. tartareus, Gr. raprapetos, 
Fr. tartaréen, It. & Sp. tartareo.] Of, or pertain- 
ing to, Tartarus; hellish, 
pre aes a. [Fr. tartareux, It. & Sp. tarta- 
reo. 
1. Consisting of tartar; resembling tartar, or par- 
taking of its properties. 
2. Of, or pertaining to, Tartarus; Tartarean. 
3. (Bot.) Having the surface rough and crum- 
bling, as in many lichens. 
Tar-ta/ri-am,n. 1. (Geog.) A Tartar. [Obs.] 
2. A thief. [Obs. and collog.] 
Tar-tar/ie, a. (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or ob- 
tained from, tartar. 


Tartaric acid, an acid obtained from tartar, soluble, 
It is much used in calico-print- | 


white, and crystalline. 
ing and dyeing, and also for making efferyescing draughts 
with soda, 

Tir’tarv-ima/ted, a. Combined with tartarine. 

Tix/tar-ine, n. [From tartar.] Potash; — former- 
ly so called, 

Var’tar-ize, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. TARTARIZED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. TARTARIZING.|] [Fr. tartariser, Sp. 
tartarizar, It. tartarizzare.| To impregnate with 
tartar; to refine by means of the salt of tartar. 

Vir/tar-otis, a. [Fr. tartareux. See TARTARE- 
ous.] Containing tartar; consisting of tartar, or 
partaking of its qualities. 

Vixr/tariim, n. <A preparation of tartar ;— called 
also petrified tartar. 

WVir’ta-riis,n. [Lat., Gr. Taprapos.] (Gr. Myth.) 
The infernal regions, described in the Iliad as a 
place as far below Hades as heaven is above the 
earth, and by later writers as the place of punish- 
ment for the spirits of the wicked. By the later 
pocts, also, the name is often used synonymously 


with Hades. 

Viir/ta-ry, n. Tartarus. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Tirtfish, a. [From tart.] Somewhat tart. 

Tart/let, n. A small tart. 

They may be compared to the puffs and tartlets of the 
pastry-cook, which are only good immediately after they are 
drawn from the oven. nox. 

Tirt/ly, adv. In a tart manner; sourly; sharply; 
severely. 

Viirt/mess, n. The quality of being tart; sharp- 
ness; acidity; keenness. 

Syn.—Acrimony; sourness; keenness; poignancy; 
severity; asperity; acerbity; harshness. See ACRIMONY. 

Vir’trate, n. ([Fr. tartrate, N. Lat. tartras, tar- 
tratis.| (Chem.) A salt formed by the combination 
of tartaric acid with a base; as, tartrate of potassa; 
tartrate of soda. 

Tair/tro-vin/ie,a, [From N. Lat. tartarum, tartar, 
and Lat. winwm, wine.] (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or 
designating, a certain acid composed of tartaric acid 
in combination with the elements of ether. Brande. 

Tar-tuffe’ (Synop., § 130), ». [Fr. tartujye.] An 
hypocritical devotee;—a nickname derived from 
the name of the hero in a celebrated comedy of 


Moliére. Brande. 
TVar-tuff/ish, a. [See supra.] Like a tartuffe; 
precise; hypocritical. [Obs.] Sterne. 


Tar-tuif/ism, n. The practice of tartuffes. 
TViir’-wa/ter,n. 1. A cold infusion of tar in water, 
used as a medicine. Bp. Berkeley. 

2. The ammoniacal water of gas-works. 

Tas’eo, n. A kind of clay for making melting-pots. 

Task, n. [O.& Prov. Fr. tasque, N. Fr. tdche, for 
tasche, Catal. & Prov. It. tasca, Pr. tasca, tascha, L. 
Lat. tasca, taxa, from Lat. taxvare, to rate, ap- 
praise, estimate; W. tasg, Gael, & Iv. taisg. 
TAX.] 

1. Business or study imposed by another, often a 
definite quantity or amount of labor, ‘ My task of 
servile toil.” Milton. 

2. Business; employment; undertaking. 

His mental powers were equal to greater tasks. 


3. Burdensome employment. 

4. A lesson; a fixed portion of study imposed by 
a teacher; as, the boys were at their tasks, 

To take to task, to reproye; to reprimand; as, to take 
one to task for idleness. 

Syn. — Work; labor; employment; business; study; 
toil; drudgery. 

Task, v. ft. 

vb. m. TASKING.] [See supra.] 


Atterbury. 
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TASTE 


1. To impose a task upon; to assign to a definite 
amount of business or labor. 


‘There task thy maids, and exercise the loom. Dryden. 


2. To oppress with severe or excessive burdens. 

3. To charge upon; to tax. {[fare.] ‘Too im- 
pudent to task me with errors.” Beau. §' I. 

Task/er,n. 1. One who imposes a task. 
2. One who performs a task. 
3. A laborer who receives his wages in kind. 
Scot.] — Simmonds. 
Task/-mas/ter,n. One who imposes a task, or 
burdens with labor; one whose duty is to assign 
tasks; an overseer. 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Zask-master’s eye. Milton. 
Task’-work (-wfrk), n. Work done as a task; 
also, work done by the job; piece-work. Simmonds. 
Tas/let, n. A piece of armor worn on the thigh; a 
tasse. ‘*Taslets should be made ball-proof.” Scoti. 
Tas-ma/ni-an, a. (‘eog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Tasmania, or Van Diemecn’s land. 
Tas-ma/ni-an,n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of Tasmania. ’ 
Basse,n. [Fr.] <A cup or bowl. 
Tas/se,n. [O. Fr. tassette.] A 
piece of armor for the thighs; an 
appendage to the ancient corselet, 
consisting of skirts of iron that 
covered the thighs, fastened to the 
cuirass with hooks. 
Was/sel (Synop., §130),n. [O. Fr. 
tassel, tassiel, N. Fr. tasseau, a 
tassel, bracket, It. t¢assello, the 
little collar of a cloak, from Lat. 
taxillus, a little die, diminutive 
of talus, a die of alongish shape, 
rounded on two sides and marked 
only on the other four. ] 

1. A sort of pendent ornament, 
attached to the corners of cush- 
jons, to curtains, and the like, ending in loose 
threads. 

2. The pendent flower or head of some plants, as 
of maize, 

And the maize-field grew and ripened, 

Till it stood in all the splendor 

Of its garments green and yellow, 

Of its tassels and its plumage. Longfellow. 

3. A small ribbon of silk sewed to a book to be 
put between the leaves. 

4. (Arch.) A piece of board that lies under the 
mantel-tree. 

5. A kind of bur used in dressing cloth; a teasel. 
See TEASEL. 

Was’sel,n. A male hawk. See TERCEL. 

Tas’sel,v.t. [imp.& p.p. TASSELED, or TASSELLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n, TASSELING, OF TASSELLING.] Te 
put forth a tassel or flower; as, maize tassels. 

Tas/sel, v.¢. To adorn with tassels. 

Wast/a-ble, a. [From taste.] Capable or worthy 
of being tasted; savory; relishing. 

VTaste,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TASTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TASTING.] [O. Fr. taster, N. Fr. tdter, to feel, to 
try by the touch, to try, to taste, Pr. & O.Sp. 
tastar, It. tastare, Lat. as if taxitare, from tazxare, 
to touch sharply, to estimate, verb intensive 
fool tangere, to touch; D. & Ger. tasten, to touch, 

eel. 

1. To try by the touch; to handle. [0ds.] 

He now began 
To taste the bow; the sharp shaft took, tugged hard. 
Chapman. 

2. To try by the touch of the tongue; to perceive 
the relish or flavor of by taking a small quantity 
into the mouth. 

The ruler of the feast tasted the water that was made wine, 

John ii. 

3. To try by eating a little; to eat a small quan- 

tity of. 





Tasses or Taces. 


I tasted a little of this honey. 1 Sam. xiy. 29. 


4. To become acquainted with by actual trial; to 
essay; to experience; to undergo. 

He, by the grace of God, should taste death for hie man. 

2b. Ui. Ue 

5. To partake of; to participate in;— usually 
with an implied sense of relish or pleasure. 

Thou, Adam, wilt taste no pleasure. Milton. 

When Commodus had once tasted human blood, he became 
incapable of pity or remorse. Gibbon. 

Taste, v.t. 1. To try food with the mouth; to eat 
or drink; to eat or drink a little only; to try the 
flavor of any thing; as, to taste of each kind of 
wire, 

2. To have a smack; to excite a particular sensa- 
tion, by which the quality or flavor is distinguished ; 
to be tinctured ; to have a particular quality or char- 
acter; — followed by of; as, to taste of garlic. 

Every idle, nice, and wanton reason 
Shall, to the king, taste of this action. Shake 

3. To haye perception, experience, or enjoyment ; 
to partake, 

The valiant never taste of death but once. Shak. 
Of nature’s bounty men forbore to taste. Waller. 

4. To enjoy sparingly. ‘For age but tastes of 
pleasures, youth devours.” Dryden. 

Taste, n. 1. The act of tasting; gustation. 

2. A particular sensation excited by the applica- 
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TASTEFUL 


tion of a substance to the tongue; the quality or | 
savor of any substance as perceived by means of | 
the tongue; flavor; as, the fuste of an orange, or an 
apple; a bitter faste; an acid taste; a sweet taste. | 

3. The sense by which the savor of bodies is as- | 
certained by contact, and which has its principal | 
seat in the tongue. | 

4. Intellectual relish; as, he had no fas¢e of true 


glory. 


I have no taste 
Of popular applause. Dryden. | 

5. Nice perception, or the power of perceiving 
and relishing excellence in human performances ; 
the faculty of discerning beauty, order, congruity, 
proportion, symmetry, or whatever constitutes ex- 
cellence, particularly in the fine arts and belles let- 
tres; critical judgment; discernment. 

6. Manner, with respect to what is pleasing; 
style; as, music composed in good taste; an epi- | 
taph in bad taste. 

7. Essay; trial; experiment. [Obs.] Shak. 

8. A small portion given as a specimen; a little 
piece tasted or eaten; a bit. Bacon. 

9. A kind of narrow ribbon. 

Syn.—Savor; relish; flavor; sensibility ; gout.— 
TASTE, SENSIBILITY, JUDGMENT. Some consider taste as 
a mere sensibility, and others as a simple exercise of judg- 
ment; but a union of both is requisite to the existence of 
any thing which deserves the name. An original sense of 
the beautiful is just as necessary to esthetic judgments, 
as a sense of right and wrong to the formation of any just 
conclusions on moral subjects. But this ‘‘sense of the 
beautiful” is not an arbitrary principle. It is under the 
guidance of reason; it grows in delicacy and correctness 
with the progress of the individual and of society at large; 
it has its laws, which are seated in the nature of man; 
and it is in the development of these laws that we find the 
true “standard of taste.” 

What, then, is taste but those internal powers, 

Active and strong, and feelingly alive 

To each fine impulse? a discerning sense 

Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 

From things deformed, or disarranged, or gross 

In species? ‘his, nor gems, nor stores of gold, 

Nor purple state, nor culture, can bestow, 

But God alone, when first his sacred hand 

Imprints the secret bias of the soul. Akenside. 
Taste/ful, a. 1. Having a high relish; savory. | 

“ Tasteful herbs.” Pope. 

2. Having, or exhibiting, good taste; in accord- 
ance with good taste; tasty; as, a tasteful arrange- 
ment of drapery. 

Taste/ful-ly, adv. Inatasteful manner; with good | 
taste. 

Waste/ful-ness, n. 
tasteful. 

Taste/less, a. 
tasteless fruit. 

2. Having no power of giving pleasure; as, éaste- 
dess amusements. 

3. Having no power to perceive taste. [Obs.] 

4. Having no intellectual gust. [Obs.] 
Waste/’less-ly, adv. Ina tasteless manner. 
TWaste/less-mess,n. The state of being tasteless, or 

in bad taste; insipidness. 
Tast/er, n. 1. One who tastes. 

2. One who first tastes food or liquor. 

Thy tutor be thy faster, ere thou eat. Dryden. 


3. A dram-cup. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 
Tast/i-ly, adv. Ina tasty manner; with good taste. 
Vast/ing,n. 1. The act of perceiving by the tongue, 

2. The sense by which we perceive or distinguish 

savors; or the perception of external objects through 
the instrumentality of the tongue or organs of 


taste. 
‘as'to, n. [It.] (Mus.) (a.) The touch of an in- 
strument. (b.) A key or thing touched, 

Tasto solo, single touch ;—a direction denoting that 
the notes over or under which it is written should be per- 
formed alone, or with no other chords than unisons and 
octaves. 

Tast/y, a. [comp. TASTIER; superl. TASTIEST. ] 
1. Having a good taste, or nice perception of ex- 
cellence ;— applied to persons; as, a tasty lady. 

2. Being in conformity to the principles of good 
taste; elegant; as, tasty furniture; a tasty dress. 
Tat, n. Cloth made from the fiber of the Corchorus 

olitorius ;—so called in India. Simmonds, 


The state or quality of being 


1. Having no taste; insipid; as, 


| 


Watch, n. [Fr. tache, spot, stain.] A spot or stain; 
[ Obs.]} 


a blemish; also, a trick; contrivance; plot. 
Tat/ou-ay, 2. 
(Zo0l.) A kind 
of armadillo 
found in South 
America, hay- 
ing a round, 
pointed, and 
naked tail; Da- 
sypus tatouay. 

Tat/ou-hou, n. 
(Zo6l.) A kind 
of armadillo; 
the peba. See PEBA. 

Matlta,n. (Hind. tattd or tattah, a screen.]. A 
bamboo frame or trellis hung at a door or window 
of a house, over which water is suffered to trickle, 
with a view of cooling the air as it enters. [Jndia.] 

Tat/ter, v. t. & i. 





[Cf. Icel. tetr, tetur, a torn gar- | 


oe 
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lete, except in the past participle. ‘‘ Where waved | 
the tattered ensigns of Rag-fair.” Pope. 
Tat/ter,n. <A raz, or a part torn and hanging to the | 
thing ; — chiefly used in the plural, 
Tat/ter-de-mal/ion (-de-mal/yun), n. [From Eng. 
tatter and O. Fr. maillon, N. Fr. maillot, long- 
clothes, swaddling clothes.1 A ragged fellow; a 
ragamuffin. LD Estrange. 
Tat/ting, n. A kind of lace edging woven or knit 
from common sewing thread, with a peculiar stitch. 
Tat/tle (tit/tl), v7. [imp. & p. p. TATTLED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. TATTLING.|] [L. Ger. tateln, tiételn, tatern, 
Up. Ger. tattern, D. tateren. | 
1. To prate; totalkidly; to use many words with 
little meaning; to chat. 
Excuse it by the tattling quality of age, which is always 
narrative. ryden. 
2. To tell tales; to communicate secrets; as, a 
tattling girl. 
Tat/tle, n. Idle talk or chat; trifling talk; prate. 
They told the tattle of the day. Swift. 


Tat/tler,. One who tattles; an idle talker; one | 
who tells tales. 

Tat/tler-y, n. 

Tat/tling, p. a. 
tales. 

Tat/tling-ly, adv. In a tattling, tell-tale manner. 

Tat-too’,n. [D. taptoe, from tap, a tap, faucet, and 
toe, to, shut (i.e., the taps, or drinking-houses, shut 
from the soldiers); Sw. tappto, L. Ger. tappenslag, 
H. Ger. zapfenstreich.] ae A beat of drum at 
night, giving notice to soldiers to retreat, or to re- 
pair to their quarters in garrison, or to their tents 
in camp. 

Devil's tattoo, a beating or drumming with the fingers 
or foot, as from listlessness, fatigue, or the like. [Co//og.] | 
“ Beating the devil's tattoo with his boot on the pattern- 
less carpet.” Dickens. 

Tat-too’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. TATTOOED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. TATTOOING.|] [Probably formed by redupli- 
cation of the Polynesian word fa, to strike.| ‘To 
color, as the flesh, by pricking in fluids or other dye- 
stuffs, so as to form figures which can not be washed 
out. 

Tat-too’, n. Indelible marks or figures made by 
puncturing the body and introducing some pigment ; 
— practiced by various barbarous races both in an- 
cient and modern times, and also among civilized 
nations by sailors and soldiers. 

Taught (tawt, 75),a. [Written also taut.] [From 
the root of tight.) Tightly drawn or strained; 
stretched; not slack, Totten. 

Taught (tawt, 75), imp. & p. p. of teach. [A-8. 
twhte, teht.] See TEACH. 

Tiunt,a. [O. Fr. tant, Lat. tantus, of such size, 
so great in extent.] (Naut.) Very high or tall, as 
the masts of a ship. Totten. 

Tiunt (Synop., § 130), v. t. [imp. & p. p. TAUNT- 
ED; p. pr. & vb. n. TAUNTING.] [O. Sw. tanta, 
danta, to reproach, tant, tand, mockery, O. D. tan- 
den, to attack, danten, to trifle, Prov. Ger. tanten, 
danten, tantern, to talk idly, to prattle. Cf. Fr. tan- 
cer, to taunt, upbraid, O. Fr. tence, Pr. tensar, to 
dispute.] To reproach with severe or insulting 
words; to revile; to upbraid; to censure. ‘‘ When 
I had at my pleasure taunted her.” Shak. ‘ Every 
kind of insolent and tawnting reflection.” Burke. 

(37 “TI see no good reason why this word should have 
the broad sound of a, and not aunt, haunt, flaunt, jaunt ; 
.+.nor is my ear much accustomed to hear it so pro- 
nounced.” Walker. 

Syn.—To deride; ridicule; mock; censure. See DE- 
RIDE. 

Taunt, n. 
reproach; insulting invective. 
scorns, and contumelious taunts.” Shak. ‘* With 
sacrilegious tawnt and impious jest.” Prior. 

Viunt/er,n. One who taunts, reproaches, or up- 
braids, with sarcastic or censorious reflections. 

Tiunt/ing, n. The act of insulting; insult. 

The shameless fair, to taunting ever prone, 
No more the venom of her tongue suppressed, 
But gave full vent to many a scornful jest. Hoole. 

Tiunt/ing-ly, adv. Ina taunting manner; insult- 
ingly; scoffingly. 

Tiiunt/ress,n. A female who taunts. [are.] 

Tau/ri-eorn/otis (110), a. [Lat. fauricornis, from 
taurus, a bull, and cornu, a horn; Fr. tauricorne.] 
Having horns like a bull. [Rare.] Browne, 

Tawriform,a. [Lat. tauriformis, from taurus, 
a bull, and forma, a form; Fr. tauriforme.} Hay- 
ing the form of a bull. : 

Tau/rine (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. taurinus, from 
taurus, a bull; It. & Sp. tawrino.] 

1. Relating to a bull. 

2. Of, or relating to, the species of the Linnean 
genus Taurus, to which the common bull, or ox, 
and cow belong, and for which there is no peculiar 
name in English. 

Tau’rine, n. a radpos, bull, because it was dis- 
covered in the bile of the ox.] (Physiol.) A crystal- | 
lizable substance produced by the action of chemical 
re-agents upon certain proximate principles of the 
bile. 

Tau/ro-eS1, [Fr. tawrocolle, from Gr, rai- | 


Idle talk or chat. 
Given to idle talk; apt to tell 





| 


Upbraiding words; bitter or sarcastic 
“ With scoffs, and 








ment, tétr, a cento, tatter. Cf. TETTER.] To rend 
or tear into rags; to be in tatters or rags; —obso- 


ns 
| Tau/ro-edl/1a, pos, Lat. taurus, a bull, and | 
| K«0AXa, glue.] Glue made from a bull’s hide. 





TAW 
Tau/ro-ma/ehi-an, a. 
taining to, bull-fights. 
Tau/ro-ma/chi-an, 1. 
gages in bull-fights. 
Tau-rém/a-ehy, 2. 
fight.] Bull-fighting. 
Mawrus,n. [Lat., Gr. & 
tavoos; Pr. taur, O. ‘== 
Fr. tor, It. & Sp. tau- 
ro, toro, Fr. tawreau.] 
1. (Astron.) (a.) The 
Bull; one of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, 
and the second in or- 
der, or that next to 


[See infra.] Of, or per- 
[See infra.] One who en- 


(Gr. radpos, bull, and paxn, 


z 


=. 





a.) 
Aries. (b.) The second zodiacal constellation, con- 
taining the remarkable star named Aldebaran, and 
the well-known clusters called the Pleiades and the 
Hyades. 

2. (Zo0l.) A Linnean genus to which the com- 
mon bull, or ox, and cow belong, and for which 


Taurus and Sign, 


there is no peculiar name in English. 

Taut, a. (Naut.) Tight. See Taucut, a. Totten. 

Tau’te-gor/ie-al, a. [Gr. rairdv, for 76 adrér, the 
same, and dyopetev, to speak. See Ae 
Expressing the same thing or subject, but with dif- 
ferent words or in a different form ;— opposed to 
allegorical. [Rare.] Coleridge. 

Tau/to-ehrone, n. [Fr. tautochrone, from Gr. 
tavr6, for 76 avd, just the same, and xpdvos, time.] 
(Math.) A curve line, such that a heavy body, de- 
scending along it, by the action of gravity will always 
arrive at the lowest point in the same time, wherever 
in the curve it may begin to fall; an inverted cycloid 
with its base horizontal; a brachystochrone. 

Tau-t6eh’/ro-notts, a. Occupying the same time; 
having the properties of a tautochrone. 

Tau-tdg’,n. [The plural of taut, the Indian name 
translated by Roger Williams sheep’s-heads, an 
written by him tawtautog.] (Ichth.) A fish found on 
the coast of New England (Labrus Americanus), 
valued for food; the blackfish. [Also tautaug.] 

Tau/to-16g/ie, a. [Fr. tautologique.] Involv- 

Tau/to-16s/ie-al, ing tautology ; having the 
same signification; as, a tawtological expression or 
phrase. 

Tautological echo, an echo that repeats the same sound 
or syllable many times. 

Tau/to-16s/ie-al-ly, adv. In a tautological man- 
ner, 

Tau-t6l/o-Sist, n. One who uses different words 
or phrases, in succession, to express the same sense, 

Tau-tdl’/o-gize, v. i. [imp. & p. p. TAUTOLOGIZED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. TAUTOLOGIZING.] To repeat the 
same thing in different words. 

Tau-tdl’o-gotis, a. [Gr. ratroéyos, from ratré 
the same, and Aéyery, to say, speak, Adyos, speech. ] 
Tautological. [are.] Tooke. 

Tau-t6lVo-gy, n. [Gr.ratrodoyia, Lat., It., & Sp. 
tautologia, Fr. tautologie. See supra.) <A repeti- 
tion of the same meaning in different words; need- 
less repetition of a thing in different words or 
phrases ; or a representation of any thing as the 
cause, condition, or consequence of itself, as in the 
following lines : — 

The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addison. 

Syn. — Repetition. —TauToLoGy, REPETITION. There 

may be frequent repetitions (as in legal instruments) 

which are warranted either by necessity or convenience; 

but tautology is always a fault, being a sameness of ex- 

a which adds nothing either to the sense or the 
sound. 


Saint Andre’s feet ne’er kept more equal time, 
Not even the feet of thy own Psyche’s rhyme; 
Though they in numbers as in sense excel, 

So just, so like tautology, they fell. 


If fF conquer Rome, the benefit 
Which you shall thereby reap is such a name 
Whose repetition will be dogged with curses. 


I love such tears 
As fall from fit notes beaten through mine ears, 
With repetitions of what Heaven hath done. Chapman. 
Tau/to-ou’/sian, ja. [Gr. rairé, contracted for 
Tau/to-ow/’siots, TO avTd, 76 adrév, the same, 
and otcia, being, essence.] Having the same essence ; 
being identically of the same nature. [Rare.] 
Cudworth. 
Tau/to-phén/ie-al, a. [Gr. ravrépwvos, from 
rav76, the same, and ¢wy, sound, voice.] Repeat- 
ing the same sound, 
Tau-toph/o-ny, 7. 
of the same sound. 
Tavern, n. [Fr. taverne, Pr., Sp., & It. taverna, 


Dryden. 


Shak. 


(Gr. radrodwvia.] Repetition 


Sp. & Lat. taberna, from the Lat. root tab, whence ~ 


tabula, a board.] A public house where entertain- 
ment and accommodation for travelers and other 
guests are provided ; an inn; a hotel, usually licensed 
to sell liquors in small quantities. 

Tav’ern-er,n. [Fr. & Pr. tavernier, It. taverniere, 
Sp. tabernero, Lat. tabernarius.] One who keeps 
atayern. [Obs] 

Taiv’ern-hiunt/er, n. [From tavern and haunt.] 
One who frequents taverns. 

Tav’ern-ing, n. <A feasting at taverns. [Obs.] 

Tav’/ern-man, n.; pl]. TAV/ERN-MEN, 

1. The keeper of atavern. [Obs.] 
2. A tippler; a tavern-haunter. 
Taw,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TAWED; D pr. & vb. m 
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TAWING. ape tawian, teagen, to prepare, to } 
taw, O. Ger. tawen, D. towwen, id., Goth. dudjun, to | 
do, O. H. Ger. zawian, to exercise, H. Ger. zauen, 
zauwen, to prepare, to make haste.] 

1. To dress and prepare in white, as the skins of 
sheep, lambs, goats, and kids, for gloves, and the 
like, by imbuing them with alum, salt, and other 
materials. 

2. To tow, asa boat. [Obs.] Drayton. 

3. To torture; to torment. [Obs.] Chaloner. 

Taw, n. [A-S. taw, instrument, Goth. tawi, work. 
See supra.] ; 

1. A large marble to be played with. 

2. A game at marbles. 

3. (pl.) A whip or instrument of punishment 
used by a schoolmaster. 

Never use the taws when a gloom can do the turn. 


Taw/dri-ly, adv. Ina tawdry manner. 
Taw’dri-ness, n. [From tawdry.] The state or 
uality of being tawdry; excessive finery ; ostenta- 
tious finery without elegance. 
A clumsy person makes his ungracefulness more ungrace- 
ful by tawdriness of dress. Richardson. 
Taw/dry, a. [compar. TAWDRIER; superl. TAW- 
DRIEST.] [Said to be corrupted from Saint Audrey 
or Auldrey, meaning Saint Ethelreda, implying 
therefore, originally, bought at the fair of St. Au- 
drey, where laces and gay toys of all sorts were 
sold. This fair was held in the isle of Ely, and 
probably at other places, on the day of the saint, 
which was the 17th of October. ] 
1. Bought at the festival of St. Audrey, or Ethel- 


reda. [0bs.] 
Gird in your waist 
With a tawdry lace. Spenser. 

2. Very fine and showy in colors, without taste 
or elegance; having an excess of showy ornaments 
without grace; as, atawdry dress; tawdry feathers ; 
tawdry colors, 

He rails from morning to night at essenced fops and taw- 
dry courtiers, Spectator. 

Taw/dry,n. A necklace of a rural fashion, bought 
at St. Audrey’s fair; hence, a necklace in general. 
Of which the Naiads and blue Nereids make 
Them tawdries for their neck. Drayton. 
Taw/er, n. One who taws; a dresser of white 
eather. 
Taw/er-y,n. A place where skins are tawed, or 
yed with alum. 
Taw/ni-mness,n. The quality of being tawny. 
Taw/ny, a. eee TAWNIER; superl. TAWNIEST. | 
[D. tanig, Fr. tanné, p.p. of tanner, to tan, D. 
tanen.] Of a dull yellowish-brown color, like things 
tanned, or persons who are sunburnt; as, a 
tawny Moor or Spaniard; the tawny lion. 
Tax,n. [Fr. taxve, Pr. & Pg. taxa, Sp. tasa, It. tassa, 
_L. Lat. taxu, for Lat. taxatio, from taxare, to value, 
estimate. ] 

1. A charge, especially a pecuniary burden which 
is imposed by authority; as, (a.) A levy of any 
kind made upon property for the support of a gov- 
ernment. 

A farmer of taves is, of all creditors, proverbially the most 
rapacious. Macaulay. 
(b.) Especially, the sum laid upon a specific thing, 
as upon polls, lands, houses, income, &c.; as, aland 
tax, a window tax, a tax on carriages, and the like. 
‘Taxes are annual or perpetual. (c.) A sum imposed 
or levied upon the members of a society, to defray 
its expenses. 

2. A task exacted from one who is under control; 
a contribution or service, the rendering of which is 
imposed upon a subject. 

3. A disagreeable or burdensome duty or charge ; 

as, a heavy tax on time or health. 

4. Charge; censure. Beau. § Fl. 

5. A lesson to be learned; atask. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Syn.—Impost ; tribute ; contribution ; duty ; toll ; 
rate; assessment; exaction; custom; demand. 

Tax,v.t. [imp.& p.p. TAXED (tikst); p. pr. & vb. 
nm. TAXING.| [Fr. taxer, Pr. taxur, Sp. tasar, Pg. 
taixar, It. tassare, tacciare, Lat. taxare, to touch 
sharply, to censure. See supra.] 

1. To subject to pay a tax or taxes; to impose or 
agsess upon; to lay a burden upon; especially, to 
exact money from for the support of government. 

We are more heavily taxed by our idleness, pride, and folly 
than we are taxed by government. ‘anklin. 

2. To assess, fix, or determine judicially, as the 
amount of cost on actions in court ; as, the court 
taxes bills of cost. 

3. To charge ; to censure; to accuse; — usually 
followed by with, rarely by of; as, to taz a man 
with pride. 

Men’s virtues I have commended as freely as I have taxed 
their crimes. Dryden. 

Tax/a-bil/i-ty, n. The state of being taxable. 

Tax’a-ble, a. 1. Capable of being taxed; liable by 
law to the assessment of taxes; as, taxable estate. 

2. (Law.) Capable of being legally charged by a 
court against the plaintiff or defendant in a suit; 
as, taxable costs. 

Txx/a-ble-mess, n. The state of being taxable. 

Wax’a-bly, adv. Ina taxable manner. 

Tax-a/tion, n. [Fr. taxation, Sp. tasacion, It. 
tassazione, Pr. Lat. tawatio, from Lat. taxare, 
See TAx.] 


Ramsay. 
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1. The act of laying a tax, or of imposing taxes | 
’ 


on the subjects of a state, by government, or on the 
members of a corporation or company, by the proper 
authority. 
2. The act of taxing, or assessing a bill of cost. 
3. Tax; sum imposed. [Lare.] 
He daily such taxations did exact. Daniel. 


4. Charge; accusation. [Obs.] Webster, 1661. 

Tax’-eirt, n. A spring-cart on which a low rate of 

duty is paid. [2ng.] Simmonds. 
Tax’er,n. 1. One who taxes. 

2. (Cambridge University, Eng.) One of two of- 
ficers chosen yearly to regulate the assize of bread, 
and to see the true gauge of weights and measures 
observed ; — written also tuxor. 

Tax’-free,a. Free from the payment of taxes. 
Tax/i-tireh,n. (Gr. ratiapxyos and razcapxis, from 
Tagis, a division of an army, a brigade, from raccew, 


to arrange, array, and apxeiv, to rule; Fr. taai- | 


arque.| (Gr. Antiqg.) An Athenian military officer 
commanding a taxis or battalion. Mitford, 

Tax/i-eorn, n. [Fr. taxicornes, from Lat. tarus, a 
yew, and cornu, a horn.) (Hntom.) One of a family 
of coleopterous insects whose antenne are largest 
at the apex. 

Tax/i dér’mie,a. [Fr.taxvidermique.] Of, or per- 
taining to, the art of preparing and preserving the 
skins of animals, 

Tax/i-dér/mist, n. <A person skilled in taxidermy. 

Tax/i-dér/my,n. [Fr. taxidermie, from Gr. raitc, 
an arranging, arrangement, from racce:y, to arrange, 
and dépna, askin.] The art of preparing and pre- 
serving the skins of animals, for cabinets, so as to 
represent their natural appearance. 

Waxlis,n. [Gr. rafts, a division or arrangement, 
from raocewy, to arrange. ]} 

1. (Arch.) That disposition which assigns to 
every pare of a building its just dimensions. Gwilt. 

2. (Surg.) A methodical pressure of the hand on 
a hernial tumor, for the purpose of reducing it. 

Dunglison. 

Tax’less, a. Free from the payment of taxes ; tax-free. 

Tax-6n/o-my,n. [Fr. taxonomie, from Gr. raéiis, 
an arrangement, order, from réaoccty, to arrange, 
and vopos, a law.] 

1. That department of natural history which 
treats of the laws and principles of classification. 

2. The law or principle of classification. 

Tax’or,n. See TAXER. 

Ta/zel, n. A plant; the teasel. See TEASEL. 

Wazz=a@ (tit/si),n. [It.] An ornamental cup or vase 
with a large, flat top, having a foot and handles; a 
shallow vase. Fairholt. 

Téa (formerly ta),n. (Fr. thé, It. té and cia, Sp. té, 
Russ. éshai, from Chin. tsh@, Prov. Chin. tha, the.] 

1. The leaves of a shrub or small tree of the genus 
Thea (Camellia of some authors), especially of 7’. 
bohea and T. viridis. The shrub is a native of China 
and Japan, but has been introduced, to some extent, 
into some other countries. 

=~ Teas are classed as green or black, according to 
their color or appearance, the kinds being distinguished 
also by various other characteristic differences, as of 
taste, odor, and the like. The color, flavor, and quality, 
are said to be dependent, in a certain degree, upon the 
species of the plant from which the leaves are obtained, 
the 7. viridis furnishing the finer green, and 7. bohea 
the inferior green and black varieties; but the difference 
is chiefly owing to the treatment which the leaves receive 
after being gathered. The leaves for green tea are heated 
or roasted slightly in shallow pans over a wood fire, al- 
most immediately after being gathered, after which they 
are rolled with the hands upon a table, to free them from 
a portion of their moisture, and to twist them, and are 
then quickly dried. Those intended for black tea are 
spread out in the air for some time after being gathered, 
and then tossed about with the hands until they become 
soft and flaccid, when they are roasted for a few minutes, 
and rolled, and having then been exposed to the air for a 
few hours in a soft and moist state, are finally dried 
slowly over a charcoal fire. The operation of roasting 
and rolling is sometimes repeated several times, until the 
leaves have become of the proper color. The principal 
species of green tea are Twankay, the poorest kind; 
Hyson-skin, the refuse of Hyson; Hyson, and Gunpow- 
der, fine varieties; and Young Hyson, a choice kind made 
from young leaves gathered early in the spring. Those of 
black tea are Bohea, the poorest kind; Congou; Souchong, 
one of the finest varieties; and Pekoe, a fine-flavored 
kind, made chiefly from young spring buds. See Bo- 
HEA, CONGOU, GUNPOWDER, Hyson, and SOUCHONG. 

Baird. Johnston. Tomlinson. 

2. A decoction or infusion of the dried leaves of 
tea in boiling water; as, tea is a refreshing bever- 
age. 

3. Any infusion or decoction, especially when 
made of the dried leaves of plants; as, sage tea; 
chamomile tea, &c. 

4. The evening meal, at which tea is usually 
served; supper. 

(te “ Tea was first made known in Europe by the Por- 
tuguese, who imported it early in the sixteenth century. 
... The Dutch East India Company introduced tea into 
Europe in the first half of the seventeenth century, and 
it was known several years previous to 1657, in England, 
as a choice and very rare article in occasional great en- 
tertainments.” New Am. Cyc. 

Arabian tea, the leaves of Catha edulis, which, being 
stimulant, anti-soporific, and anti-narcotic, are employed 
by the Arabs, instead of green tea, to produce waketul- 
ness. Simmonds. — Assam tea, a kind of tea, of excellent 





| Wéach/ing, n. 


THAT 


quality, raised and prepared for market in Assam, in In- 
dia. Stmmonds. — Brazilian tea. (a.) The dried leaves 
of Lantana pseudothea, used in Brazil as a substitute tor 
tea. (6.) The dried leaves of Stachytarpheta mutabilis, 
used for adulterating tea, and also, in Austria, for pre- 
paring a beverage. — New Jersey tea (Bot.), an American 
shrub, the leaves of which were formerly used as a sub- 
stitute for tea; red-root. See Rep-roor. — Paraguay 
tea, the dried leaves of Jlex Paraguensis, used in South 
America for preparing a beverage similar to tea; mate. 
See MATE. 

Téa, v.i. To take or drink tea. 

Téa/-board, n. A board to put tea furniture on. 

Téa/-ead/dy,n. A small ornamental box for hold- 
ing tea to supply a tea-pot. Simmonds. 

Téa/-eake, n. A light kind of cake partaken of at 
tea-time. Simmonds. 

Wéa’-ean/is-ter, 2, A canister or box in which tea 
is kept. 

Téach,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TAUGHT; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TEACHING.] [A-§8. ¢xcan, to show, teach, allied to 
tihan, tedn, to say, accuse, O. Sax. tihan, Goth. 
teihan, O. Fries, tigia, tiga, L. Ger. tigen, tijen, 
Icel. tza, O. H. Ger. zihan, N. H. Ger. zethen, OF oH. 
Ger. zetgon, zeigjan, N. H. Ger. zeigen, O. D. too- 
ghen, to show, allied to Gr. decxvivar, to show, and 
Lat. docere, to teach.] 

1. To impart the knowledge of ; to give intelli- 
gence concerning; to impart, as knowledge before 
unknown, or as rules for practice; to inculcate as 
true or important; to exhibit impressively; to tell. 

If some men teach wicked things, it must be that others ma 
practice them. South. 

2. To direct as an instructor; to manage asa pre- 
ceptor; to guide the studies of; to instruct; to in- 
form; to conduct through a course of studies; as, 
to teach a child; to teach a school. 

For he taught his disciples, and said. Mark ix. 81. 

3. To accustom ; to guide; to admonish; to coun- 
sel; to tell; to show. 

They have taught their tongue to speak lies. Jer. ix. 5. 

Syn.—To instruct; tell; guide; counsel; admonish. 
See LEARN. 


[Prov. Eng.] 


| Téach, v.i. To practice giving instruction; to per- 


form the business of a preceptor. 

The heads thereof judge for reward, and the priests thereof 
teach for hire. Micah iii. 11. 

Téach/a-ble (teech/a-bl), a Capable of being 
taught; apt to learn; also, readily receiving in- 
struction; docile. 

We ought to bring our minds free, unbiased, and teachable, 
to learn our religion from the Word of God. Watts, 

TVéach/a-ble-ness, n. The quality of being teach- 
able; a willingness or readiness to be informed and 
instructed; docility ; aptness to learn. 

Téache, n. [Cf. Ir. teaghaim, Gael. teasaich, to 
heat.] (Sugar Works.) One of the boilers in 
which the cane-juice is treated in making sugar; 
especially the last of the series used in the manu- 
facture of sugar. Edwards. 

Wéach’er, n. 1. One who teaches or instructs, or 
one whose business or occupation is to instruct oth- 
ers; an instructor; a tutor. 

2. One who instructs others in religion; a preach- 
er; a minister of the gospel; sometimes, one who 
preaches without regular ordination. 

The teachers in all the churches assembled themselves. 

Raleigh. 

Téal-chést, n. A small, square, wooden case, usual- 
ly lined with sheet lead or tin, in which tea is im- 
ported from China. Simmonds. 

The act or business of instructing; 
instruction. 

Syn. — Education; instruction; breeding. 
CATION. 

Téach/Iless, a. 


See Epv- 


Unwilling to be taught; unteacha- 
ble; indocile. [Rare.] Shelley. 
Téa/-etip, nr. A small cup for drinking tea from. 
Téa/-etip-ful, n.; pl. TEA/-eUP-FULS. As much 
as a tea-cup can hold; enough to fill a tea-cup. 
Téad, n. (Lat. txda, teda, allied to Gr. dais, duis ; 
Pr. & It. teda.] A torch; aflambeau. [Obs.] 
Téa/-déal/er, n. A merchant who sells tea. 
Téa’-drink/er, n. One who drinks tea habitually. 
TVéa/-giir/den, nm. A public garden where refresh- 
ments are served. Simmonds. 
Téague (teeg),n. [W. taeog, taeawg, taiawg, rus- 
tic, rude, a vassal, vil- : 
lain, peasant, clown; 
Ir. thuwatach, rural, 
boorish. Cf. TIKE.] 
An Jrishman ; —in 
contempt. Johnson. 
Téak, n. Malabar 
theka, tekka.| (Bot.) 
A tree of the East 
Indies, which fur- 
nishes very excellent 
ship timber ; Tectonia 
grandis; also, the 
timber of the tree, 
[Written also teek,] 
Véal-két/tle, n. A 
kettle in which water 
is boiled for making 
tea. . 
Téal,n. [D.teling, teeling, taling.] (Ornith.) A web- 





Branch and Leaves of the Teak 
(Tectonia grandis). 
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footed water-fowl, 
nearly allied to the 
commof duck, but 
smaller, The com- 
mon teal is the 
Boschas (Anas, 
Linneus) crecca. 
Swainson. 
Téam, n. [A-S. 
team, for teadham, 
offspring, proge- 
ny, race of descendants, any thing following in a 
row, order, or team, from tedmian, teéman, tyman, 
to bear, to teem; O. Fries. tém, L. Ger. tom, D. 
toom, Icel. tawmr, teymi, rein, Sw. tém, Dan. témme, 
M. H. Ger. zowm, O. & N. H. Ger. zawm.] 

1. A group of young animals; a brood; a litter. 
[Obs. or Prov. Eng.] ‘A team of ducklings about 
her.? Holland, 

2. Hence, anumber of animals moving together. 
“ A long team of snowy swans on high.” Dryden. 

3. Two or more horses, oxen, or other beasts har- 
nessed together to the same vehicle for drawing, as 
to a coach, chariot, wagon, cart, sled, sleigh, and 
the like. 

It happened almost every day that coaches stuck fast, until 
a team of cattle could be procured from some neighboring 
farm to tug them out of the slough. Macaulay. 

4. (0. Eng. Law.) A royalty or privilege granted 
by royal charter to a lord of a manor, of having, 
keeping, and judging, in his court, his bondmen, 
neifes, and villains, and their offspring, or suit, that 
is, goods and chattels, and appurtenances thereto. 








Se 


Teal (Boschas crecca). 


Burrill. 

Téamed, p.a. Arranged in ateam; yoked or har- 
nessed together. [Obs.] 

Let their teamed fishes softly swim. Spenser. 


Véam/ster, n. [From team and the termination 
ster. See STER.| One who drives a team. 

Wéam/-work (-wirk), ». Work done by a team, 
as distinguished from personal labor. 

Téa/-plant, n. (Bot.) Any p 
plant, the leaves of which are 
used in making a beverage by 
infusion; especially, Thea viri- 
dis and Thea bohea, from which 
the tea of commerce is ob- 
tained. Baird. 

Téa/=-pdt, n. A vessel with a 
spout, in which tea is made, and 
from which it is poured into 
tea-cups. 

Téal=-poy, nm. An ornamental 
table with a lifting top, inclos- 
ing caddies for holding tea, or 

a small stand for holding a 

/ cup of tea, milk-pitcher, sugar- 
bowl, &c. 

Véar,n. [A-S. teher, ter, tear, 
Goth. tagr, O. Fries. & Icel. 
tar, Sw. taér, Dan. taare, O. H. 

| Ger. zahar, N. H. Ger. ziihre; 

Ir. dear, Gael. deur, W. daigr; Gr. daxpy, daxpvor, 
daxpvupa, Lat. lacrima, for O. Lat. dacrima.] 

' J. A drop of the limpid fluid secreted by the 
lachrymal gland, and appearing in the eyes, or flow- 
ing from them. 

i Q. Something in the form of a transparent drop 
of fluid matter ; also, a solid, transparent, tear- 
shaped drop, as of some balsams or resins. 

3. A lament; a dirge. [lare.] ‘The meed of 
some melodious tear.” Milton. 

(wr Tear is sometimes used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds; as, tear-distilling, tear-drop, 
tear-filled, tear-stained, and the like. 

Wear (tar), v. é. [eee TORE (TARE, ObS.); p. p. 
TORN; p. pr. & vb. n. TEARING.] [A-S. teran, O. 
Sax. terian, Goth. tairan, L. Ger. teren, tiren, D. 
teren, O. D. terren, Sw. tara, Dan, tire, O. H. Ger. 
zeran, zerjan, N. H. Ger. zehren, zerren, allied to 
Lat. terere, Gr. reipecy.]} 

1. To separate by violence; to pull apart by 
force; to rend; to lacerate; as, to tear cloth; to 
tear a garment; to tear the skin or flesh. 

7 The women beat their breasts, their cheeks they tear. Shak. 

2. Hence, to divide by violent measures; to shat- 
ter; torend; as, a state or government torn by fac- 
tions. 

3. To pull with violence; as, to tear the hair. 

4. To move violently. ‘‘Or on rough seas from 
their foundation torn.” Dryden. ‘Torn ocean’s 
roar.” Byron. 

_ To tear a cat, to rant violently; torave. [Obs.] Shak. 
— To tear from, to separate and take away by force; as, 
an isle torn from its possessor. 

The hand of fate 
Has torn thee from me. Addison. 
— To tear off, to pull off by violence; to strip. — Zo tear 
out, to pull or draw out by violence; as, to tear out the 
eyes. — Jo tear up, to rip up; to remove from a fixed 
state by violence ; 0 tear up a floor; to tear up the 
foundations of out or order. 

Tear, v.i. Tomoye and act with turbulent violence; 
to rush with violence; hence, to rage; to rave, 

Wear,n. A rent; a fissure. 

Teair/er,n. 1. One who tears or rends any thing, 

2. One who rages or raves with violence. 





Tea-plant 
(Thea bohea). 
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[From tear and fall.] Shed- 
ding tears; tender. ‘ Year-fulling pity.” Shak. 

Wéar/ful, a. [From tear and full.} Abounding 
with tears; weeping; shedding tears; as, tea,ful 
eyes. 

Téenx/ful-ly, adv, Ina tearful manner. 

Wéar/’less, a. Shedding no tears; without tears; 
unfeeling, 

Téar/less-ly, adv. Without tears. 

Wéar/y,a. [Obs.] 1. Wet with tears; tearful. 

2. Consisting of tears, or drops like tears; resem- 
bling tears. 

Téa/=sau/¢er, n. 
cup is set. 
Wéase, v. ¢. 
TEASING. ] 
zeisan, to 
Cf. TOUSE. 

1. To comb or card, as wool or flax. ‘Teasing 
matted wool.” Wordsworth. 

2. To scratch, as cloth in dressing, for the pur- 
pose of raising a nap. 

3. To vex with importunity or impertinence; to 
harass, annoy, disturb, or irritate, by petty requests, 
or by jests and raillery. 

He... suffered them to tease him into acts directly opposed 
to his strongest inclinations. Vacaulay. 

Syn.—To vex; harass; annoy; disturb; irritate; 
plague; torment; mortify; tantalize; chagrin. — TEASE, 
Vex. To tease is literally to pullor scratch, andimplies a 
prolonged annoyance in respect to little things, which is 
often more irritating and harder to bear than severe pain. 
Vex meant originally to seize and bear away hither and 
thither, and hence, to disturb; as, to ver the ocean with 
storms. This sense of the term now rarely occurs; but 
vex is still a stronger word than ¢ease, denoting the dis- 
turbance or anger created by minor provocations, losses, 
disappointments, &c. We are teased by the buzzing of a 
fly in our ears; we are vexed by the carelessness or stu- 
pidity of our servants. 

Not by the force of carnal reason, 
But indefatigable teasing. Hudibras. 


In disappointments, where the affections have been strongly 
placed, and the expectations sanguine, particularly where the 
agency of others is concerned, sorrow may degenerate into 
vexation and chagrin. Cogan. 


Téa/sel (té/zl), n. [A-S. tx- 
sel, teesl, the fuller’s herb,O. 
H. Ger. zeisala,id. See su- 
pra.| [Written also tassel, 
tazel, teasle, and teazle.]} 

1. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Dipsacus, of which 
one species (D. fullonum) 
bears a large burr or flow- 
er-head covered with stiff, 
prickly, hooked awns or 
bracts, which, when dried, 
is used for raising a nap on 
woolen cloth. 

2. The burr of the plant. 

3. Any contrivance in- 
tended as a substitute for 
teasels in dressing cloth, 

Téa’sel (te/zl) (Synop., 
§180), vw. t [vmp. & p. p. 
TEASELED, Or TEASELLED; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. TEASELING, 
or TEASELLING.] To sub- 
ject, as woolen cloth, to the action of teasels, or that 
which has an effect to raise a nap. 

Wéa/’sel-er (té/zl-er),n. One who uses the teasel for 
raising anap on cloth. [Also feaseller, teazler.] 
Téa/sel-frame,n. <A frame or set of iron bars in 
which teasel heads are fixed for carding woolen 
cloth. Simmonds. 

Téa/sel-ing (té/zl-ing), n. The cutting and gather- 
ing of teasels. [Written also teaselling, teazling.] 

Wéas/er, n. One who teases or yexes. 

WéEa/-sérv/i¢ce, n. The appurtenances or utensils 
required for a tea-table,— when of silver, usually 
confined to the tea-pot, milk-cup, and sugar-dish, 

Wéa/-sét, n. A tea-service. 

Téa/sle, n. & v.t. See TEASEL. 

Wéa’-spoon, n. A small spoon used in drinking tea 
and other beverages. 

TVéa/-spoon/ful, n.; pl. TEA’-SPOON/FULS. As 
much as a tea-spoon will hold; enough to fill a tea- 
spoon. 

Wéat,n. [A-S. tit, titt (not unusually so pronounced 
to this day), L. Ger. & O. D. titte, H. Ger. zitze, 
Corn. titi, W. téth, didi, Ir. did, Basque ditia, 
dithia, titia, Gr. ritSn, ri79653 Fr. tette, téton, Pr. 
& Sp. teta, It. tetta, zitta, zezzolo, cizza.} [Written 
also tit. ] 

1. That organ, in females of themammalia, through 
which their young draw the milk from the breast or 
the udder. 

2. (Mach.) A small nozzle resembling a teat. 

Téa/-ta/ble, n. A table on which tea furniture is 
set, or at which teais drunk, 

Téa/-tast/er, n. One who tests or ascertains the 
quality of tea by tasting. Simmonds. 

Téathe, n. [Cf. Prov. Eng. teath, teathe, the dung 
of sheep or cattle; tath, the luxuriant grass grow- 
ing about the dung of cattle, Icel. tad, dung, tada, 
the grass of a manured pasture.] The soil, manure, 
or fertilizing substance, left on lands by live stock 
while feeding. [Prov. Eng.] 


Wéar/-fall/ing, a. 


A small saucer in which a tea- 


[imp. & p.p. TEASED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
ae txsan, to pluck, tease, O. H. Ger. 
uck, pull, N. H. Ger. zeisen, zausen. 





Common Teasel 
Dipsacus fullonum). 


| Pleh/ni-cist, n. 





TECUM 


TWéathe, v.¢. To enrich, as land, by the excrements 
of ot stock, dropped while feeding upon it. [ Prov. 
Eng. ; 

TWéa’-things, n. pl. Utensils used in drinking tea; 
a tea-service, or tea-set. 

Téat/ish, a. Peevish; tettish; fretful; —said of a 
child. [Obs.] See TETTisH. 

Wéa-td/tal, a. See TEETOTAL. 

Wéa/’-tree,n. (ot.) A shrub or small tree of the 
genus Thea, that produces the leaves which are im- 
ported, and called tea, It is a native of China, Japan, 
and Tonquin, but has been introduced also into 
some other countries. See TEA-PLANT. — 

Wéa/-firm, n. <A vessel in the form of an urn or 
vase, for supplying heated water for tea. 

Véaze/-hodle, n. [Corrupted from Fr. tisard, fire 
door.] (Glass Works.) The opening in the furnaces 
through which fuel is introduced. Simmonds. 

Wéa/zer, n. [Corrupted from Fr. tiser, to feed a 
fire.] The stoker or fireman of a furnace, as in 
glass works. _  Lomlinson. 

Wéa/zle,n.& v.¢. The same as TEASEL, See TEA- 
SEL. 

Té/beth, n. [Heb.] The tenth month of the year 
among the Hebrews, commencing with the new 
moon in December, and ending with it in Jan- 
uary. 

Téech/i-ly, adv. [From techy, corrupted from 
touchy.) In atechy manner; peevishly; fretfully. 

Wéch/i-ness,n. The quality or state of being techy ; 
peevishness; fretfulness. 

Téch/nie, a. ([Fr. technique, Sp. & It. tecnico, 

Téech/nic-al, N. Lat. technicus, Gr. rexvikés, 
from réyyn, an art, from the same root as rixrety, 
texety, to bring forth, produce, and probably akin to 
redxerv, to prepare, work. | 

1 of, or pertaining to, the useful or mechanic 
arts; also, to any science, business, or the like; as, 
technical phrases; technical language. 

2. Specially appropriate to any art, science, or 
business; as, the words of an indictment must be 
technical. Blackstone. 

It is of the utmost importance clearly to understand the 
technical terms used by the Eastern theologians. Lee, 

Téeh/ni-eiVi-ty, n. 1. The state or quality of be- 
ing technical; technicalness. 

2. That which is technical, or peculiar to an 
trade, profession, sect, or the like. ‘‘ The techni- 
calities of his sect.” Palfrey. 

Téeh/nie-al-ly, adv. Ina technical manner; ac- 
cording to the signification of terms of art or the 
professions. 

Té¢eh/nie-al-mess, n. The quality or state of be- 
ing technical, or peculiar to the arts; technicality. 
TEeh/nie-als, n. pl. Those things which pertain 
to the practical part of an art or science; technical 

terms; technics. 

One skilled in the practical arts. 

Téch/ni-edl/o-gy, n. Same as TECHNOLOGY, q. v. 

Téeh/nies, n. sing. or pl. The doctrine of arts in 
general; such branches of learning as respect the 
arts ; in the plural, technical terms or objects; 
things pertaining to the practice of an art or sci- 


ence. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 
Téech’nism, n. Technicality in art, and the like. 
Téeeh/no-lss/ie, a. [Fr. technologique.] Of, 


Téch/no-16%/ie-al, § or pertaining to, technology. 

TNeeh-nOl’/o-gist, n. One who discourses or treats 
of arts, or of the terms of art. 

Teeh-ndl/o-gy, nn. [Fr. technologie, from Gr. réx- 
yn, an art, and Adyos, discourse. | 

1. A description of, or a treatise on, the useful 
arts. 

2. An explanation of technical terms, especially 
of such terms as are employed in the mechanic or 
useful arts. 

3. A collection and explanation of terms peculiar 
to an art or science. 

Wéch’y,a. [Corrupted from touchy. Written also 
tetchy.| Peevish; fretful; irritable. Shak. 

Tée/ti-bran/chi-ate, a. [From Lat. fectus, p.p. of 
tegere, to cover, and Lat. branchiz, q. v.; Fr. tecti- 
branche.] (Zo0l.) Having the gills covered by the 
mantle; as, the tectibranchiate mollusks. 

Tite/ti-bran’chi-ate, n. [See supra.] (Zodl.) One 
of an order of gasteropodous mollusks, having the 
gills covered by the mantle. ’ 

Téet/ly, adv. [Lat. tectws, hid, covered, from fe- 
gere, to cover.] Covertly ; privately ; secretly. 
[ Obs.] Holinshed. 

Tee-tibnfie, a. ([Lat. tectonicus, Gr. rexrovikés, 
from réxtwy, réxrovos, a carpenter, builder, akin to 
réxvn, an art.] Of, or pertaining to, building or 
construction. 

Tee-ton/ies, n. sing. or pl. {Sx textovikés, skilled 
in building, from réxrwy, builder, maker.] The sci- 
ence, or the art, by which implements, vessels, 
dwellings, or other edifices, are constructed, both 
agreeably to the end for which they are designed, 
and in conformity with sentiments and artistic ideas. 
[See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

Hieltré-cés,n.pl. [N. Lat., from Lat. tegere, tec- 
tum, to cover; Fr. tectrice.] (Ornith.) The feath- 
ers of a bird which cover the quill-feathers and oth- 
er parts of the wing; the coverts. Brande. 

Té’eum, n. A fibrous substance, somewhat resem- 
bling green wool, brought from Brazil. See Tv- 
cUM. Simmonds, 
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TED 


Téd, v.t. [imp. ae p. TEDDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TEDDING.] [W. tedu, to stretch out, distend, teddu, 
to spread out, display.] To spread, or turn, as new- 
mowed grass from the swath, and scatter it for 
drying ; — chiefly used in the past participle. ‘‘ The 
smell of grain or tedded grass.” Milton. ‘‘ The ted- 

__ ded hay and corn sheaves in one field.” Coleridge. 

Téd/der, n. [Written also tether.] to Fries. tiader’, 
tieder, L.. Ger. tider, tier, O. D. tudder, Icel. tiodhr, 
Sw. duder, O. Sw. tiuther, Dan. téger, téir.] 

1. A rope or chain by which an animalis tied that 
he may feed on the ground to the extent of the rope, 
and no further; a tether. 

2. Hence, that by which one is restrained. 

Téd/der,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TEDDERED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. TEDDERING.] [L. Ger. tidern, tuddern, Icel. 
tiodra, Sw. tjudra, Dan. téire.] 

1. To tie with a tedder; to permit to feed to the 
length of a rope or chain. 

2. To restrain to certain limits. 

Téde, mn. [See TEAD.] A torch; atead. [0bs.] 

Me Delum. ([Lat.] 1. An ancient and cele- 
brated Christian hymn, composed by St. Ambrose, 
and often sung in churches on Sundays, or days of 
special worship or thanksgiving; —so called from | 
the first words, ‘‘ Te Deum laudamus” — We praise | 
thee, O God. 

2. Hence, a religious service of thanksgiving in 
which the singing of the hymn Te Dewm laudaimus 
forms a principal part. 

Tédge, n. (Founding.) The pipe of the flask-mold 
through which the melted metal is poured; ingate; 
runner; git. 

Mé/di-ds/i-ty, n. Tediousness. [Obs.] 
Té/di-otis (or ted/yus), a. [O.Fr. tédieux, Sp. & It. 
tedioso, Lat. tadiosus, from tedium. See infra.] 

1. Involving tedium; tiresome from continuance, 
prolixity, or slowness which causes prolixity; wea- 
risome. 

I see, a man’s life is a tedious one. Shak. 

2. Slow; as, a tedious course. Harte. 

ryn.—Irksome ; wearisome ; fatiguing; sluggish ; 
dilatory; tardy. See IrKsSoME. 

Té/di-otis-ly (or ted/yus-l¥), adv. In a tedious man- 
ner; so as to weary. 

Tél di-otis-mess (or téd/yus-nes),. The quality of 
being tedious; wearisomeness; tiresomeness; pro- 
lixity; slowness; as, the tediousness of an oration 
or argument. 

What a gift has John Halsebach, professor at Vienna, in 
tediousness / who, being to expound the prophet Isaiah to his 
auditors, read twenty-one years on the first chapter, and yet 
finished it not. ; Puller. 

Wé'di-tim, n. [Written also txdium.] [Lat. tedium, 
from tadet, it disgusts, wearies one; It. & Sp. tedio.] 
Irksomeness; wearisomeness. 

To relieve the tedium, he kept plying them with all manner 
of bams,. Prof. Wilson. 

The tedium of his office reminded him more strongly of the 
willing scholar, and his thoughts were rambling from his 
pupils. Dickens. 

Teek, n. The same as TEAK, q. v. 

Teel’=seed, n. The seed of an Oriental plant (Sesa- 
mum orientale), from which an oil is expressed, 
known as Gingitic oil. This has much the same 
properties as olive oil, and is often used for it. 

Weem, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TEEMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TEEMING.] [A-S. tyman, téman, teamian, to pro- 
duce. Cf. TEAM.] 

1. To bring forth, as an animal; to produce fruit, 
as a plant; to bear. 

Teeming buds and cheerful greens appear. 


2. To be pregnant; to conceive; to engender 
young. 


Dryden. 


If she must teem, 
Create her child of spleen. Shak. 
3. To be full or ready to bring forth ; to be stocked 
to overflowing; to be prolific. ‘‘ His mind teeming 
with schemes of future deceit to cover former vil- 
lainy.” W. Scott. 
Teem, v.¢. 1. To produce; to bring forth. 
What's the newest grief ? 
Each minute teems a new one. Shak. 


2. To pour. [Obs.] Swift. 
Teem/er,n. One who teems or brings forth young. 
Teem/ful, a. [Obs.] 1. Pregnant; prolific. 

2. Brimful. Ainsworth. 
Teem/less, a. Not fruitful or prolific; barren; as, 

the teemless earth. [2are.] Dryden. 
Teen, n. [A-S. tidna, tedna, equivalent to tihana, 

reproach, wrong, from ¢ihan, tedn, to say, accuse; 

O. D. tenen, teenen, tanen, to irritate. See TEAcH.] 

Grief; sorrow; affliction; injury. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Teen, v. ¢t. [A-8. tednian, tynan, to slander, vex. 

See supra.] 

[ Obs. 


1. To excite; to provoke. Spenser. 

2. To hedge, shut, or fencein. [Prov. Eng.] 
Ween/age, n. The longer wood for making or 
mending fences. [ Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
Teend, v. ¢t. & i. To set on fire; to kindle; to light; 


to burn. [Obs. and rare.]} 
YTeen/ful, a. Full of teen; grievous; grieving; af- 
flicted. [Obs. 


Teens, n. pl. Lrrom teen, ten.] The years of one’s 
age having the termination teen, beginning with | 
thirteen and ending with nineteen; as, the young. 


| Téin’land, n. 





lady is in her teens. 
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Teen’y,a. [Prov. Eng.] 1. Very small; tiny. 
2. Fretful; peevish; pettish; cross. 

Tee/ter, v.t.ort. [imp. & p. p. TEETERED; p. pr. 
& vb. n., TEETERING.] [Proy. Eng. titter, to trem- 
ble, to seesaw; Icel. titra, to tremble; O. H. Ger. 
zittaron, zitterdn, N. H. Ger. zittern.] To seesaw, 
or move up and down on the ends of a balanced 
Posy as children do for sport; to titter. 

Wins. 

mseth. n.j pl. of tooth. See Toorn. 

Teeth, v.i. [imp. & p.p. TEETHED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TEETHING.] [From the noun.] To breed teeth. 
Teeth’ing,n. The operation or process of the first 
growth of teeth, or the process by which they make 

their way through the gums; dentition. 

Tee-to/tal, a. Entire; total. [Collog.] See Trr- 
TOTALER,. 

Tee-t0/tal-er, n. One pledged to entire abstinence 
from all intoxicating drinks ; —a cant word formed 
in England, by reduplicating, for the sake of em- 
phasis, the initial letter of the adjective total. 

Tee-t0/tal-ism,n. The principle or practice of en- 
tire abstinence, as from intoxicating drinks; strict 


temperance. [Colloq.]} 
Wee-to/tal-ly, adv. Entirely; totally. [Collog. and 
low.] 


Tee-to/tum, n. [Called also totum.] A child’s 
toy, somewhat resembling a top, and twirled by the 
fingers. 

Iie rolled him about, with a hand on each of his shoul- 


ders, until the staggerings of the gentleman... were like those 
of a teetotum nearly spent. Dickens. 


| Wég,n. A sheep in its second year; also, a doe in 


Halliwell, 


its second year. [Prov. Eng.] 
[Lat., from tegere, 


BWisimen,n.; pl. TEG/MI-NA, 
tectum, to cover. ] 

1. A tegument or covering. Brande. 
2. (Bot.) The inner layer of the coating of a seed; 
secundine, 

Vés/ti-lar, a. [L. Lat. tegularis, from tegula, a 
tile, from tegere, tectum, to cover.} Of, or pertain- 
ing to, a tile; resembling a tile, or arranged like 
tiles; consisting of tiles. 

VTég/t-lar-ly, adv. In a tegular manner; in the 
manner of tiles on a roof. 

Tég/ii-la/ted, a. Composed of small plates over- 
lapping like tiles;—said of a kind of ancient ar- 
mor. Fairholt. 

Tég/ti-ment, n. ([Fr. tégument, Sp. tegumento, 
Lat. tegumentum, from tegere, to cover.] 

1. A cover or covering; an integument. 

2. Especially, the covering of a living bedy, or of 
some part or organ of such a body; skin. 

3. (Hntom.) The covering of the wings of orthop- 
terous insects. Brande. 

Vég/Gi-mént/a-ry, a. [Fr.tégumentaire.] Of, per- 
taining to, or consisting of, teguments; serving as 
a tegument or covering. 

Te-hee’,n. A tittering sound made in laughing; a 
titter. Chaucer. 

Te-hee’,v.t. Tolaugh. [Colloq.] 

She cried, “Come, come; you must not look grave upon 
me.” Upon this, I te-heed. Madame BP Aioy 

Weil (teel), Jn. [Lat. tilia, O. Fr. til, N. Fr. tilleul, 

Péil/-tree,} tetllau, teil, Pr. til, teilh, telh, Pg. til, 
Sp. tilo, It. tiglio, Ir. & Gael. teile.} (Bot.) The 
lime-tree or linden. 

Téinds, n. pl. Tithes. [Scot.] 

TWéime (ten), m. A disease in hawks. 

(O. Eng. Law.) Land of a thane 
or Anglo-Saxon noble; land granted by the crown 
to a thane or lord. [Obs.] Burrill, 

Tein’/o-sedpe, n. rom Gr. reivecv, to extend, and 
okorétv, oxénrecvat, to view.] Aninstrument, called 
also the prism telescope, formed by combining 
prisms so that the chromatic aberration of the light 
is corrected, and the linear dimensions of objects 
seen through them increased or diminished. Brande. 

Teint (tint), n. [Fr. teinte, teint, from teindre, p. p. 
teint, to dye. See TINGE.] Color; tinge. [Obs.] 
See TINT. 

Teint/are,n. Thesameas TEINT. [Obs.] Holland. 

El a-mo'neés, n. pl. [Lat., pl. of telamo or tela- 
mon, Gr. reXana@v, a bearer, from rijjvac, to bear.] 
(Arch.) Figures of men, usually of colossal size, 
supporting entablatures; atlantes. 

Télar-ly, adv. In aweb-like manner. [Obs.] ‘‘ Tel- 
arly interwoven.” Browne. 

TéVa-ry (110) (Synop., § 180), a. [L. Lat. telaris, 
from Lat. tela, a web, for texela, from texere, to 
weave. | 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a web. 
2. Spinning webs. [2.] ‘‘ Telary spider.” Browne. 

TélVe-di, n. (Zo- 
ol.) A Javanese 
quadruped (My- 
daus meliceps of 
F. Cuvier), allied 
to the skunk, and 
equal to it in its 
capacity of diffus- 
ing stench, 

TéVe-graim, 2. ; ap , 
[Gr. rijde, far, and ypauua, that which is written, 
from ypagecy, to write; Fr. telegramme.] A mes- 
sage sent by telegraph; a telegraphic despatch, 

(> This word is of recent American origin, its first 
occurrence being in the following passage from the Al- 





Teledu (Mydaus meliceps). 
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bany Evening Journal for April 6, 1852, emanating from 
Mr. E. P. Smith, of Rochester: ‘tA friend desires us to 
give notice that he will ask leave, at some convenient 
time, to introduce a new word into the vocabulary. The 
object of this proposed innovation is to avoid the neces- 
sity, now existing, of using two words, for which there is 
very frequent occasion, when one will answer. It is ¢ele- 
gram, instead of telegraphic dispatch, or telegraphic com- 
munication. The word is formed according to the strict- 
est laws of the language from which the root comes. 
Telegraph means to write from a distance; telegram, the 
writing itself, executed from a distance. Monogram, 
logogram, &c., are words formed upon the same analogy, 
and in good acceptation.” 


Téle-grim/mie, a. Of, or pertaining to, a tele- 
gram or telegrams; in the nature of a telegram; 
hence, laconic; concise; brief; succinct. [Rare.] 

WéVe-graph, n. [Gr. ride, far, far off, and ypa- 
detv, to write ; = 
Fr, télégraphe, 
It. & Sp. telegra- 
fo.) An appa- 
ratus, Or a pro- 
cess, for commu- 
nicating intelli- 
gence rapidly 
between distant 
points, especial- 
ly by means of 
preconcertedvis- 
ible signals rep- 
resenting words 
or ideas, or by 
means of words 
and signs transmitted by electro-magnetism. 


{=~ The instruments used are classed as indicator, 
type-printing, symbol-printing, or chemical-printing tel- 
egraphs, according as the intelligence is given by the 
movements of a pointer or indicator, as in Cooke & Wheat- 
stone's, the form commonly used in England, or by im- 
pressing, on a fillet of paper, letters from types, as in 
House’s and Hughes’s, or dots and marks from a sharp 
point moved by a magnet, as in Morse’s, or symbols pro- 
duced by electro-chemical action, as in Bain’s. The 
three latter forms, particularly Morse’s, are those com- 
monly used in the United States. 


{= In the offices in the United States where the Morse 
telegraph is employed, the recording instrument is now 
little used, the operator trusting entirely to the sound 
caused by the opening and breaking of the circuit, which, 
in the registering apparatus, are made to trace upon a 
ribbon of paper the lines and dots used to represent the 
letters of the alphabet. 

Electric telegraph, or electro-magnetic telegraph, a 
telegraph in which an operator at one station causes 
words or signs to be recorded or exhibited at another by 
means of a current of electricity, generated by a battery, 
and transmitted over an intervening wire. — Signal tele- 
graph, a telegraph in which preconcerted signals, made 
by a machine, or otherwise, at one station, are seen and 
interpreted at another; a semaphore. — Submarine tele- 
graph, a telegraphic line, consisting of one or more con- 
ducting wires, inclosed by an insulating and protecting 
material, so as to form a strong cable impervious to 
water, to be laid under water, in order to connect stations 
which are separated by a river, strait, or other body of 
water. 





Morse’s Telegraph. 





Sections of Submarine Telegraph Cable. 


Télle-graph, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. TELEGRAPHED 


(tél/e-graft); p. pr. & ob. n. TELEGRAPHING.}] [Fr. 


télégraphier.| To convey or announce by tele- 
graph. f 
Tél/e-graphie, a. [Fr. télégraphique, It. & 


ek Spee tear Sp. telegrajico.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, the telegraph; made by a 
telegraph; as, telegraphic movements or signals; 
telegraphic art. 

2. Communicated by a telegraph; as, telegraphic 
intelligence. 

Tél/e-graph/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina telegraphic man- 
ner; by means of the telegraph. 

Te lég/ra-phist (Synop., § 180), 2. One who op- 
erates on a telegraph; a telegraphic operator. 

Te-lég/ra-phy,n. [Fr. télégraphie, lt. telegrajia.] 
The science or art of constructing, or of communi- 
cating by means of, telegraphs; as, submarine f¢eleg- 
raphy. Ed. Review. 

Té/le-o-ldg/ie-al, a. ([Fr. téléologique.]_ Of, or 
pertaining to, teleology. 

Té/le-o-log/ie-al-ly, adv. 


ner. re: 
Té/le-3l’0-gist, n. One versed in teleology; one 
[Fr. tééolo- 


who treats of final causes. 
Té/le-Sl/o-Sy (110) (Synop., § 130), 2. [FF 

r. TéXos, TéAE0s, the end or issue, and 
The science or doctrine of the 


gie, from 
Adyos, discourse. 1 C 

final causes of things; the philosophical considera- 
tion of final causes in general. 


In a teleological man- 
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TELEOSAUR 


Téle-o-saur’ (110) (Synop., § 1380), ». [See infra.] 
(Valeon.) A fossil saurian reptile of the genus Tele- 
OSaUrUs,. 

Méle-o-squ’rus, n. [Gr. rédetos, complete, per- 
fect, and catpos, catpa, a lizard; Fr. téléosawre.]} 
(Paleon.) A genus of fossil saurians of the seconda- 
ry epoch, with long and narrow snouts. 

Te‘le-Ost, n. [Gr. rédsc's, complete, and dcréov, 
bone.] (Zo6l.) One of the osseous fishes; in the 
plural, the order of osseous fishes, or those haying a 
bony skeleton, 


membranous 

scales, gills 
free at one 
margin, and 


the optic nerve 
decussating, as 
the perch, sal- 
mon, and the 
like. They in- 
clude both the 
eycloids and 
ctenoids. [Al- 
80 written tedi- 
ost.] Dana. 
Tél/e-phon’/- 
ie, a. (Fr. télé- 
phonique, from 
Gr. ride, far, 
far off, and pw- 
vy, & sound, 
voice.}  Con- 
veying or send- 
ing sound toa 
great distance; Telescope at Observatory, Harvard Col- 
far-sounding. lege, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Tél’e-sedpe, n. 
(Fr. télescope, It. & Sp. tele- 
scopto, from Gr. rn\Eckéros, 
viewing afar, far-seeing, fr. 
Tide, far, far off, and oxu- 
mety, to view.] An optical 
instrument employed in 
viewing distant objects, as 
the heavenly bodies. It as- 
sists the eye chiefly in two 
ways: first, by enlarging 
the visual angle under 
which a distant object is 
seen, and thus magnifying 
that object; and, secondly, 
by collecting and conveying 
to the eye a larger beam of 
light than would enter the 
naked organ, and thus ren- 
dcring objects distinct and en d 
wisible which would (other. (———————— 
wise be indistinct or invisi- Great Refracting Telescope 
ble. Its essential parts are st Cincinnati, Ohio. | Ob- 
the object-glass, or concave Jectslass, twelve inches 
mirror, which collects the feet. 
beam of light, and forms 
an image of the object, and the eye-glass, which 
is a microscope, by which the image is magni- 
tied. 

Achromatic telescope. 
telescope. See 
telescope with 
an astronom- 
ical eye-piece, 
which, being 
composed of a 
single lens, or 
pair of lenses, 
does not re- 
verse the im- 
age formed by 














See ACHROMATIC. — Aplanatic 
APLANATIC. — Astronomical telescope, a 


K D 
Astronomical Telescope. 

A B, object-glass; C D, converging eye- 
the object- glass; rk G, distant object; H K, image of 
aie : the object; eye at E. 

glass, and con- 

sequently exhibits objects inverted — a circumstance of no 
importance in astronomical observations. — Cassegraint- 
an telescope, a telescope, invented by Cassegrain, which 
differs from the Gregorian only in having the secondary 
speculum convex, instead of concave.—Dialytic telescope. 
See Diarytic. — Equatorial telescope. See EQUATORIAL. 
— Galilean telescope, a refracting telescope, in which the 
eye-glass is a concave instead of a convex lens, as in the 
common opera-glass. This was the construction origin- 
ally adopted by Galileo, the inventor of the instrument. — 
Gregorian telescope, a reflecting telescope of the form 
invented by 
James Greg- 
ory, of Ed- 
inburgh, in 2 
which a small, 
concave mir- 
ror, in the axis 
near the open 





x eee 
Gregorian Telescope. 


-end, reflects A B C D, section of tube; E, eye-piece; Fy 
the rays re- Small mirror; G H, large mirror, or object- 
ceived from ™TOr. 


the large, concave speculum, back through a hole, in the 
center of the latter, to the eye-piece, situated behind it. — 
Herschelian telescope, a reflecting telescope of the form 
invented by Sir William Herschel, in which only one 
speculum is employed, by means of which an image of 
the object is formed near one side of the open end of the 
tube, and to this the eye-glass is applied directly.— 
Newtonian telescope, a reflecting telescope of the form in- 
vented by Sir Isaac Newton, in which, by means of a 
_plane mirror in the axis near the open end, the image is 
reflected to the eye through one side of the tube, where 
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it is viewed by the eye-glass.— 
Prism telescope. See TEINO- 
SCOPE. — Reflecting telescope, a 
telescope in which the image is 
formed by a concave speculum 
or mirror, instead of an object- 
glass. — Refracting telescope, a 
telescope in which the image is 
formed by refraction through an 
object-glass. — Terrestrial tele- 
scope, a telescope whose eye- 
piece has two lenses more than 
the astronomical, for the pur- 
pose of inverting the image, and 
exhibiting objects erect. 

TélVe-sedpe-eiirp, n. 
(Ichth.) A certain Chinese 
fish; the scarlet-fish. See 
SCARLET, 

Télle-sedpesshéll, n. 
(Conch.) A species of Turbo, 
with numerous plane, striated spires. 

TélVe-sedp/ie, i pit télescopique, It. & Sp. 

Tél/e-sedp/ie-al, |  telescopico.]) 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a telescope; performed by 
a telescope; as, a telescopic view. 

2. Seen or discoverable only by a telescope; as, 
telescopic stars. 

3. Able to discern objects at a distance; far-see- 
ing; far-reaching; as, a telescopic eye; telescopic 
vision. 

4. Having the power of extension by joints slid- 
ing one within another, like the tube of a pocket 
telescope, or spy-glass; especially (Mach.), con- 
structed of concentric tubes, either stationary, as in 
the telescopic boiler, or movable, as in the telescopic 
chimney of a war-vessel, which may be put out of 
sight in action by being closed endwise. 

Téle-sedp/ie-al-ly, adv. In a telescopical man- 
ner; by or with the telescope. 

Téle-sedp/iform, a. Haying the form or con- 
struction of a telescope. 

Te-1é/si-A (-zhi-4), n. [Fr. télésie, from Gr. rehé- 
o.os, making perfect, from redety, to finish, make 
perfect.] (Mwn.) Sapphire. Ure. 

TélVesm, n. [Ar. tilism, from Gr. ré\ecpa. See 
TALISMAN.] A kind of amulet or magical charm. 





C 


Newtonian Telescope. 

ABCD, section of tube; 
E, eye-piece; F, small 
mirror. 


Obs. and rare.] Gregory. 
TéelVes-matie, a. Of, or pertaining to, telesms ; 
TéVes-miat/ie-al, magical. [Cbs.] Gregory. 


Tél/e-sté/re-o-sedpe, n. [Gr. ric, far, orepéos, 
solid, and cxoretv, to see.] A stereoscope adapted 
to view distant natural objects or landscapes; a tele- 
scopic stereoscope. 

Te-lés'tie, a. [Gr. redeorixés, fit for finishing, from 
teetv, to finish.] Tending or serving to finish or 
end. [fRare. Cudworth, 

Te-lés/tieh (Synop., § 1380), m. [Gr. réXos, the end, 
and orixos, a line, verse.] A poem in which the 
final letters of the lines make a name ; —the reverse 
of an acrostic. 

Télie,a. (Gr. redcxds, fr. rédos, the end.] _(Gram.) 
Denoting the finalend or purpose. Thus iva, btw, 
&c., when translated ‘‘in order that,” are said to be 
telic, as distinguised from their ecbatic use, when 
they denote “so that.” J. W. Gibbs. 

Té/li-dst, n. See TELEOST. 

Téll,v.t. [imp.& p.p. TOLD; p. pr. & vb. n. TELL- 
ING.] [A-8. @elian, tellan, O. Sax. talon, tellian, 
O. Fries. talia, tella, Icel. tala, telia, Sw. tala, tilja, 
Dan. tale, téle, L. Ger. & D. ¢ellen, vertellen, O. H. 
Ger. zeljan, zellan, N. H. Ger. ztihlen, erzthlen.] 

1. To mention one by one; to recount; to enu- 
merate; to number; to count; as, to tel/ money. 
Tell the joints of thy body. Bp. Taylor. 


2. To utter or recite in detail; to give an account 
of; to narrate. 
And not a man appears to tell their fate. Pope. 
3. To make known; to disclose; to publish; to 
betray. 
Why didst thou not tell me that she was thy wife? Gen. xii. 18. 
4. To give instruction to; to acquaint; to teach; 
to inform. ‘‘ Promised to ¢el/ me of.” Shak. 
5. To make excuses to. [Obs. and inelegant.] 
Tush! never tell me. Shak, 


6. To discern so as to report; to ascertain by ob- 
serving; to find out; to discover; as, the colors are 
so blended that I can not ¢el/ where one ends and 
the other begins. 

t= Teil, though equivalent, in some respects, to speak 
and say, has not always the same application. We say, 
to tell truth or falsehood, to tel/ a number, to fell the 
reasons, to ¢el/ something or nothing; but we never say, 
to tell a speech, discourse, or oration, or to tell an argu- 
ment ora lesson. It is much used in commands. Zell 
me the whole story; tel me all you know, or all that 
was said. Zell refers to the substance of the communica- 
tion, while say refers rather, and speak refers only, to the 
words. 

To tell off, to count; to divide. W. Scott. 

Syn.—To communicate; impart; reveal; disclose; 
inform; acquaint; report; repeat; rehearse; recite, 

QTéll, v.i. 1. To give an account; to make report. 

That I may publish with the voice of thanksgiving, and tell 
of all thy wondrous works. S. XXVi. 7. 

2. To take effect; to produce a marked effect; 
as, every shot fells; every expression ¢ells. 


To tell of. (a.) To speak of; tomention; tonarrate or 
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describe. (b.) To inform against; to disclose some fanlt 
of. In this use, 07 is often incorrectly used for of, in col- 
loquial language. 


Tél, n. That which is told; narration; story; tale; 


account. [Rare.] ' 
Iam at the end of my tell. H. Walpole. 
WVEll, n. [Probably from Lat. tellus, earth.] A 


mound of earth. [Rare.] 

Téll/a-ble, a. Capable of being told. 

TélVer,n. 1. One who tells, relates, or communi- 
cates; as, (a.) A recounter; an enumerator, (b.) A 
narrator or describer. 

2. Especially, in the English exchequer, one of 
four officers whose business it is to receive and pay 
all moneys due or belonging to the crown, and to 
give the clerk of the pell a bill to charge him there- 
with; to pay persons to whom money is due by the 
king; and also, to make books of receipts and pay- 
ments. Craig. 
_ &~ This meaning is supposed to be from fally, being 
in ancient records written tallier. 

3. An officer of a bank, who counts over money 
received, and pays it out on checks. 

One who is appointed to count the votes given 
in a public meeting, assembly, and the like. 

Peer ante n. The oflice or employment of a 
teller. 

Hel-ltnd, n. [N Lat., Fr. ¢elline, from Gr. red ivn, 
a kind of shell-fish.] (Zodl.) A genus of bivalve 
mollusks, having somewhat thin and delicate shells. 

Téll/ing, p. a. Operating with great effect; highly 
effective ; as, a telling speech. 

Téll/ing-ly, adv. In a telling manner; effectively. 

Tél/li-mite (49), . [Fr. tellinite. See TELLINA.] 
(Paleon.) A petrified or fossil bivalve shell of the 
genus Tellina. [Obs.] 

Téll’-tale, a. Telling tales; babbling. 

Téll’/-tale, n. 1. One who officiously communi- 
cates information of the private concerns of indi- 
viduals; one who tells that which prudence should 
suppress. 

2. (Mus.) A movable piece of ivory, lead, or 
other material, attached to an organ, that gives 
notice, by its position, when the wind is exhausted. 

3. (Naut.) (a.) An instrument which, by communi- 
cating with a small barrel on the axis of the steering- 
wheel, indicates the position or situation of the 
helm. (b.) A compass in the cabin of a vessel giv- 
ing information to persons below of the course of 
the vessel, Totten. 

4. (Mach.) A machine or contrivance for indi- 
cating or recording something, particularly for 
keeping a check upon employés, as factory-hands, 
watchmen, drivers, check-takers, and the like, by 
revealing to their employers what they haye done 
or omitted. 

Vel-li/ral,a. [From Lat. éellus, telluris, the earth. ] 
Of, or pertaining to, the earth. [fare.] 

Tél/lu-rate,n. [Fr. tellwrate. See TELLURIUM.] 
(Chem.) A compound of telluric acid and a base, 

TélVlu-rét, n. (Chem.) Any non-acid compound of 
tellurium with another element ;—called also tellu- 
ride. 

TéVlu-rét/ed, a. (Chem.) Combined with tellu- 
rium. [Written also tellwretted.] 

Tellureted hydrogen, a gaseous compound of tellurium 
and hydrogen, resembling sulphureted hydrogen in its 
properties. 

Telli/ri-an, n. [From Lat. tellus, tellwris, the 
earth.] An instrument for showing the operation 
of the causes which produce the succession of day 
and night, and the changes of the seasons. [ Writ- 
ten also tellwrion.] Francis. 

Tel-la/rie, a. ([Fr. tellurique, from Lat. tellus, 
telluris, the earth.] 

1. Pertaining to, or proceeding from, the earth. 
“ Amid these hot, tellwric flames.” Carlyle. 

2. Pertaining to, or containing, tellurium; as, ¢ed- 
luric silver. 

Telluric acid, an acid composed of one equivalent of 
tellurium, and three of oxygen. — Telluric iron, native 
iron in grains and plates or disseminated, highly mag- 
netic, almost pure, or containing carbon, graphite, lead, 
or copper, but not nickel; —so called as distinguished 
from meteoric iron. — Telluric silver, a mineral consist- 
ing of teurium and silver in combination. 

Tél/lu-ride,n. (Chem.) See TELLURET. 

TVél/lu-rism, n. <A phase or hypothesis-of animal 
magnetism, propounded by Dr. Kieser, in Germany, 
in which the phenomena are ascribed to the agency 
of a telluric spirit or influence. Thompson. 

Tél/lu-rite,n. 1. (Chem.) A compound of tellurous 
acid and a base. 

2. (Min.) A mineral found in small yellowish or 
whitish spherical masses, having a radiated struc- 
ture, occurring with native tellurium. and. 

Tel-lv/ri-im, n. [From Lat. tellus, telluris, the 
earth; Fr. tellure.]_ (Chem.) A metal discovered by 
Miiller in 1782, combined with gold and silver in the 
ores, and received from the Bannat of Temeswar. 
It is of a silver-white color, and in its chemical prop- 
erties closely resembles sulphur and selenium, 

Graphic tellurium (Min.), a mineral, usually of a 
steel-gray or silver-white color, and metallic luster, con- 
sisting chiefly of tellurium, gold, and silver;—so called 
from the arrangement of the crystals like writing charac- 
ters. Dana.— Tellurium glance, a blackish or lead-gray 
sectile mineral, of a splendent luster, consisting chiefly of 
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Tél/o-type, n. 


Tém/e-ra/ri-otts-ly, adv. 


Tém/er-a/tion, n. Detilement. 
Te-mér/i-ty, n. 


Tém/er-otis, a. 
Tem-pé/an, a. 


Tém/per, v. t. 





TELLUROUS 


tellurium, sulphur, lead, and gold;—called also black 
tellurium. Dana.— Tellurium salt. (Chem.) See SALT. 


TélV/lu-roiis, a. (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or char- 


acterizing, an acid composed of one equivalent of 
tellurium and two of oxygen. 

[Gr. riAe, afar, and rézos, impres- 
sion.] An electric telegraph which prints the mes- 


sages. Simmonds. 
Me’men,n. A grain-measure of Tripoli, containing 
nearly six gallons. Simmonds. 


Wém/e-ra/ri-otis,a. [Lat. temerarius, from temere, 


by chance, rashly, It. & Sp. temerario, Fr. témé- 
raire.| Unreasonably adventurous; despising dan- 
ger; rash; headstrong; careless; heedless. [0bs.] 
I spoke against temerarious judgment. Latimer. 
In a temerarious man- 
ner; rashly; with excess of ote Ob : 
Ss. 
Lat. temeritas, from temere, by 
chance, rashly; Fr. témérité, Pr. temeritat, Sp. te- 
meridad, It. temerita.] Unreasonable contempt of 
danger; extreme venturesomeness; rashness; as, 
the temerity of a commander in war. 

Syn.—Rashness; precipitancy; heedlessness; ven- 
turesomeness. — TEMERITY, RASHNESS. These words are 
closely allied in sense, but have a slight difference in their 
use and application. Temerity is Latin, and rashness 
is Anglo-Saxon. As in many such cases, the Latin term 
is more select and dignified; the Anglo-Saxon more fa- 
miliar and energetic. We show temerity in hasty de- 
cisions, and the conduct to which they lead. We show 
rashness in particular actions, as dictated by sudden im- 
pulse. It is an exhibition of temerity to approach the 
verge of a precipice; itis an act of rashress to jump into 
a river without being able to swim. Temerity, then, is 
an unreasonable contempt of danger; rashness is a rush- 
ing into danger from thoughtlessness or excited feeling. 

It is notorious temerity to pass sentence upon grounds inca- 
pable of evidence. arrow. 

Her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate. 

Rash; temerarious. [0Obs.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling, 
Tempe, a valley in Thessaly; hence, beautiful; de- 
lightful; charming. 

{imp. & p. p. TEMPERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. TEMPERING.] [A-S. temprian, Fr. tempérer, 
Pr. temprar, trempar, Sp. temperar, templar, Pg. 
temperar, It. temperare, temprare, Lat. temperare, 
from tempus, time, originally a piece cut off, a part, 
from the root tem, Gr. répvetr, to cut off. ] 

1. To mingle in due proportion; to prepare by 
combining; to modify, as by adding some new ele- 
ment; to qualify, as by an ingredient. 

Puritan austerity was so tempered by Dutch indifference, 
that mercy itself could not have dictated a milder system. 

Bancroft. 

2. Hence, to soften; to mollify; to assuage; to 
soothe; to calm. 

Woman! nature made thee 


Milton. 


To temper man; we had been brutes without you. Otway. 
But thy fire 
Shall be more tempered, and thy hopes far higher. Byron. 


3. To fit together; to adjust; to accommodate. 
Thy sustenance, serving to the appetite of the eater, tem- 
pered itself to every man's liking. Wisdom xvi. 21. 
4. To bring to a proper degree of hardness; as, 
to temper iron or steel. 
The tempered metals clash, and yield a silver sound. Dryden. 
5. To govern. [A Latinism.] [Obs.] 
With which the damned ghosts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and Tartare tempereth. Spenser. 
6. (Founding.) To moisten to a proper consist- 
ency; as, to temper molding-clay. 
7. (Mus.) To adjust, as the mathematical scale to 
the actual scale, or that in actual use. 


Syn.—To soften; mollify; assuage; soothe; calm. 


Tém/per,n. 1. Due mixture of different qualities; 
Pp 


the state of any compound substance which results 
from the mixture of various ingredients; just com- 
bination; as, the temper of mortar. 

2. Constitution of body; temperament; in old 
writers the mixture or relative proportion of the 
four humors, blood, choler, phlegm, and melan- 
choly. 

The exquisiteness of his [Christ’s] bodily temper increased 
the exquisiteness of his torment. uller. 

3. Disposition of mind; the constitution of the 
mind, particularly with regard to the passions and 
affections; as, a calm temper; a hasty temper; a 
fretful temper. 

Remember with what mild 
And gracious temper he both heard and judged. Jfilton. 

4. Calmness or soundness of mind; moderation. 

“To fall with dignity, with temper rise.” Pope. 
Restore yourselves to your tempers, fathers. 3B. Jonson. 

5. Heat of mind or passion; irritation; proneness 
to anger ;—inareproachful sense. [Colloq.] 

6. The state of a metal or other substance, espe- 
cially as to its hardness, produced by some process 
of acute or cooling; as, the temper of iron or 
steel. 

7. Middle character, state, or course; mean, or 
medium. [fare.] 

The perfect lawgiver is a just temper between the mere man 
of theory, who can see nothing but general principles, and the 


mere man of business, who can see nothing but particular cir- 
cumstances. Macaulay. 


Mim’ pe-rda,n. 


Tém/per-a-ment, n. 


Tém/per-a-mént/al, a. 
? 


Tém/per-an-¢cy, 2. 
Tém/per-ate, a. 


Tém/per-ate, v. t. 


Tém/per-ate-ly, adv. 


Tém/per-ate-ness, 7. 
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8. (Sugar Works.) Milk of lime, or other sub- 
stance, employed in the process formerly used to 
clarify sugar. Ure. 

Syn.— Disposition ; temperament ; frame ; humor; 
mood. 

{It.] (Paint.) The same as Dts- 
TEMPER, q. V. 

Tempera painting, or “‘ distemper,” as it is now called, is that 
in which the pigments are mixed with chalk or clay, and di- 
luted with weak glue or size. Fairholt. 
[Fr. tempérament, Pr. tem- 
pramen, Sp. & It. temperamento, Lat. tempera- 
mentum. See supra.] 

1. Internal constitution; state with respect to the 
predominance of any single quality or the relative 
proportion of different qualities, or constituent parts ; 
temperature; as, the temperament of the body. 

Bodies are denominated “hot” and “cold” in proportion to 
the present temperament of that part of our body to which they 
are applied. Locke. 

2. Due mixture of different qualities; a condition 
brought about by mutual compromises or conces- 
sions. [Obs.] 

The common law... has reduced the kingdom to its just 
state and temperament. Ficte: 

However, I forejudge not any probable expedient, any tem- 
perament that can be found in things of this nature, so dis- 
putable on either side. Milton. 

3. The act of tempering or modifying; adjust- 
ment, as of clashing rules, interests, passions, or 
the like, or the means by which such adjustment is 
effected. ‘‘ Wholesome temperaments of the rash- 
ness of popular assemblies.” Mackintosh. 

4, (Mus.) A system of compromises in the tuning 
of organs, piano-fortes, and the like, whereby the 
tones generated with the vibrations of a ground- 
tone, are mutually modified and in part canceled, 
until their number is reduced to the actual practi- 
cable scale of twelve tones to the octave, which 
scale, although in so far artificial, is yet closely sug- 
gestive of its origin in nature, and which tuning, 
although not mathematically and strictly true, yet 
satisfies the ear, while it has the convenience that 
the same twelve fixed tones answer for every key or 
scale, C++ becoming identical with D}, and so on. 

5. (Med.) The peculiar physical and mental char- 
acter of an individual arising from the relations and 
proportions between the constituent parts of the 
body; natural organization or constitution. 

Dunglison. 

Equal temperament (Mus.), that in which the varia- 
tions from mathematically true pitch are distributed 
among all the keys alike. — Unequal temperament, that 
in ponies the variations are thrown into the keys least 
used. 

Of, or pertaining to, tem- 


perament; constitutional. [are.] Browne. 


Tém/per-an¢e,n. [Fr. tempérance, Pr.tempransa, 


Sp. temperancia, templanza, Pg. temperanga, It. 
temperanza, tempranza, Lat. temperantia. See 
TEMPER. 

1. Habitual moderation in regard to the indul- 
gence of the natural appetites and passions; re- 
strained or moderate indulgence; moderation; as, 
temperance in eating and drinking; temperance in 
the indulgence of joy or mirth. 

To put on the profound humility and the exact temperance 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to keep them on in the sunshine 
and noon of prosperity, is as necessary and as difficult, atleast, 
as to be clothed with perfect patience and true Christian forti- 
tude in the cold, midnight storms of persecution and _ adver- 
sity. Herbert. 

2. Moderation of passion; patience; calmness; 
sedateness. [Rare.] 

He calmed his wrath with goodly temperance. Spenser. 


3. State with regard to heat and cold; tempera- 


ture. [Obs.] 

Temperance. [Obs.] 
{Lat. temperatus, p. p. of tempe- 
rare; It. temperato, Sp. temperado, templado, Pr. 
temprat, Fr. tempéré. See TEMPER. |] 

1. Moderate; not excessive; as, temperate heat; 
a temperate climate; temperate air. 

3. Moderate in the indulgence of the appetites 
and passions; as, temperate in eating and drinking; 
temperate in pleasures; temperate in speech. 

Be sober and temperate, and you will be healthy. Franklin. 

3. Not marked with passion; not violent; cool; 
calm; as, a femperate discourse or address; tem- 
perate language. 


She is not hot, but temperate as the morn. Shak. 
That sober freedom out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings. Tennyson. 


4. Proceeding from temperance; as, temperate 
sleep. [fare.] Pope. 

Temperate zone (Geog.), the space on the earth be- 
tween the tropics and the polar circles, where the heat is 
less than in the tropics, and the cold less than in the po- 
lar circles. 

Syn.—Abstemious; sober; calm; cool; sedate. 
To render temperate; to mod- 
erate; to soften; totemper. [Obs. 

It inflames temperance, and temperates wrath. Jlarston. 

In a temperate manner; 


moderately ; without excess; calmly. 
The state or quality of be- 





Tém/per-a-tive, a. 


Tém/per-a-tiire (53), n. 


Tém/per-ing, n. 





Tém/pest, n. 


Tém/pest, v. i. 


Tem-pést/ive, a. 


Tém/pest-iv’ 


Tem-pést/G-otis (tem-pést/yy-us), a. 


Tem-pést/ii-otis-ly, adv. 


Tem-pést/i-olis-mess, n. 


Tém/plar, n. 





TEMPLAR 


ing temperate; moderation; freedom from excess; 
calmness; temperance. 
) {Lat. temperativus, It. tem- 
perativo, Pr. temperatiu, O. Fr. températif.) Hay- 
ing the power or quality of tempering. [/are.] 
[Fr. température, Pr. 
tempradura, Sp., It., & Lat. temperatura. ] 
1. Constitution; state; degree of any quality. 
_ The best composition and temperature is, to have openness 
in fame and opinion, secrecy in habit, dissimulation in sca- 
sonable use, and a power to feign, if there be no remedy. 
Bacon. 
Memory depends upon the consistence and temperature of 
the brain. Watts. 
2. Freedom from immoderate passions; modera- 
tion. [Obs.] : 
In that proud port, which her so goodly graceth, 
Most goodly temperature you may descry. Spenser. 
3. (Physics.) Condition with respect to heat or 
cold, especially as indicated by the sensation pro- 
duced, or by the thermometer or pyrometer ; de- 
gree of heat or cold; as, the temperature of the air; 
high temperature; low temperature; temperature 
of freezing or of boiling. 
4. Mixture, or that which is made by mixture; 
compound. [Obs.] ‘‘ Madea temperature of brass 
and iron together.” Holland. 


Bém/pered, p.a. Disposed; — often used in com- 


position ; as, a well-tempered, good-tempered, or 
bad-tempered man. 

(Metal.) The process of giving 
the requisite degree of hardness or softness to a 
substance, as iron and steel; especially, the process 
of giving to steel the degree of hardness required 
for various purposes, consisting usually in first 
plunging the article, when heated to redness, in cold 
water or other liquid, to give an excess of hardness, 
and then reheating it gradually until the hardness is 
reduced or drawn down to the degree required, as 
indicated by the color produced on a polished por- 
tion, by the inflammation of oil, &c. 

Tempering color, the shade of color that indicates the 
degree of temper in tempering steel, as pale straw-yellow, 
for lancets, razors, and tools for metal; dark straw-yel- 
low, for penknives, screw-taps, &c.; brown-yellow, for 
axes, chisels, and plane-irons; yellow tinged with pur- 
ple, for table-knives and shears; purple, for swords and 
watch-springs; blue, for springs and saws; very pale 
blue, tinged with green, too soft for steel instruments. 
[O. Fr. tempeste, N. Fr. tempéte, Pr. 
tempesta, Sp. tempestad, It. tempesta, tempesta, 
from Lat. tempestas, a portion of time, a season, 
weather, storm, from tempus, time. ] 

1. An extensive current of wind, rushing with 
great velocity and violence, and commonly attended 
with rain, hail, or snow; a storm of extreme vio- 
lence. 

We, caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurled, 
Each on his rock transfixed. Milton. 

2. Hence, any violent tumult or commotion; as, a 
popular or political tempest ; the tempest of war; a 
tempest of the passions. 

G2 Tempest is sometimes used in the formation of selt- 
explaining compounds; as, tempest-beaten, tempest-lov- 
ing, tempest-tossed, tempest-winged, and the like. 

Syn.— Storm; agitation; perturbation. See Srorm. 


TéEm/pest,v.¢. To disturb as byatempest. [Obs.] 
Part huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, ’ 
Tempest the ocean. Milton. 


[O. Fr. tempester, N. Fr. tempéter, 
Pr. & Sp. tempestar, It. tempestare.] To pour a 
tempest; to storm. | Obs.] B. Jonson. 
[Lat. tempestivus, from tempes- 
tas, a season; It. & Sp. tempestivo, Fr. tempestif.] 
Seasonable. [Obs.] 


Tem-pést/ive-ly, adv. In a tempestive manner; 


seasonably. fone 
-ty, n. 

tempestividad. | 

seasonableness. 


[Lat. tempestivitas, O. Sp. 
The state of being tempestive; 
[ Obds.] Browne. 
pia tem- 
pestuosus, Sp. tempestwoso, tempestoso, It. tempes- 
toso, Pr. tempestos, O. Fr. tempestueux, N. Fr. tem- 
pétueux.| Involving, resembling, or pertaining to, 
a tempest; turbulent; violent; stormy; as, ¢empest- 
uous weather ; a tempestuous night; a tempestuous 
wind. 
In a tempestuous man- 
ner; turbulently; violently. 
The state or quality of 
being tempestuous ; turbulence ; storminess ; as, 
the fempestuousness of the winter or of weather. 
[Fr. & Pr. Templier, Sp. & Pg. 
Templario, It. Tempiere.] 

1. One of a religious military order, first estab- 
lished at Jerusalem to protect pilgrims traveling 
to the Holy Land, and called the Order of the 
Templars, or Knights of the Temple, because they 
occupied an apartment of the palace of Baldwin 
II., in Jerusalem, near the Temple. 

(= The order originated with some persons, who, in 
1118, devoted themselves to the service of God, promising 
to live in perpetual chastity, obedience, and poverty, after 
the manner of canons. In 1228, this order was confirmed 
in the council of Troyes, and subjected to a rule of dis- 
ania It was suppressed by the council of Vienne, in 
3126 
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TEMPLAR 


2. A student of law, so called from having apart- 
ments in the Temple at London, which originally 
belonged to the Knights Templars. See TEMPLE, 5. 

Tém/plar,a. Of, or pertaining to, a temple. ‘ Soli- 
tary, family, and templar devotion.” Coleridge. 

Tém/plate,n. A templet. See TEMPLET. 

Tém/ple (tém/pl),n. [Fr. & Pr. temple, Sp. & Pg. 
templo, It. templo, tempio, from Lat. templum, a 
space marked out, a sanctuary, temple, for tempu- 
lum, as a dim. of tempus, according to its primary 
signification, a piece or portion cut off.] 

1. An edifice erected in honor of some deity, or 
for his worship ; as, the temple of Jupiter at Athens, 
or of Juggernaut in India. 

2. (Jewish Antiq.) The edifice erected at Jerusa- 
lem for the worship of Jehovah. 

3. Hence, an edifice erected among Christians as 
a place of public worship; a church. 

Can he, whose life is a perpetual insult to the authority of 
God, enter with any pleasure a temple consecrated to devotion 
and sanctified by prayer? Buckminster. 

4. Any place in which the divine presence spe- 
cially resides. 

The groves were God’s first temples. Bryant. 

5. In London, an edifice once occupied by the 
order of Knights Templars, and now appropriated 
to the chambers of two inns of court. They are 
called the inner and the middle temple. 

Tém/pie,n. [O. Fr. temple, N. Fr. tempe, Pr. tem- 
pla, It. tempia, from Lat. tempora, tempus, properly 
the right place, the fatal spot, from tempus, tempo- 
ris, the fitting or appointed time. See TEMPER.] 
(Anat.) The flat portion of the head above the 
zygomatic arch, or between the forehead and ear, 

Tém/ple, n. ( Weaving.) A contrivance used in a 
loom for stretching the web transversely. 

Tém/ple, v. t. To build a temple for ; to appro- 
priate atemple to. [Rare.] Feltham. 

Vém/pled, a Furnished with a temple; inclosed 
in a temple. 

Tém/plet,n. [Spelt also ¢emplate.] [L. Lat. tem- 
platus, vaulted, from Lat, templum, a small timber. ] 

1. A mold used by bricklayers and masons in cut- 
ting or setting out their work. 

2. A thin mold or pattern used by machinists, 
millwrights, &c., for shaping the teeth of wheels and 
other parts ; — usually called template. 

3. (Arch.) A short piece of timber under a girder 
or other beam to distribute the weight or pressure. 
Mtm'po,n. [It.] (Mus.) Time; the degree of move- 

ment. 

Tempo rubato. See RuUBATO. 

Tém/po-ral,a._ [Lat. temporalis, from tempus, tem- 
poris, time; O.Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. temporal, N. Fr. 
temporel, It. temporale.]} 

1. Of, or pertaining to, time, that is, to the present 
life, or eae world; secular, as opposed to sacred, or 
eternal. 


The things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal. 2 Cor. iv. 18. 


Is this an hour for temporal affairs? Shak. 

2. Civil or political, as opposed to ecclesiastical ; 
as, temporal power; temporal courts. 

Temporal augment (Gram.), the increase of the short 
initial vowel of a verb, in certain tenses, into the corre- 
sponding long one. 

Syn.—Transient; fleeting; transitory. 

Tém/po-ral, a. [Lat. temporalis, from tempora, 
the temples; Fr. & Sp. temporal, It. temporale. See 
TEMPLE.] (Anat.) Of, or pertaining to, the temple 
or temples of the head; as, the temporal bone; a 
temporal artery or vein; temporal muscle. 

Tém/po-ral, n. Any thing temporal or secular; a 
temporality. 

Tém/po-ralicty, n. [Lat. femporalitas, Pr. tempo- 
ralitat, Fr. temporalité, Sp. temporalidad.} 

1. (Eng. Law.) The state or quality of being tem- 
porary ; — opposed to perpetuity. 

2. The laity; temporalty. [Obs.] 

3. That which pertains to temporal welfare; ma- 
terial interests; especially, revenues of an ecclesias- 
tic proceeding from lands, tenements, or lay-fees, 
tithes, and the like;—chiefly used in the plural. 
‘‘Supreme head, ... under God, of the spirituality 
and temporality of the same church.” Fuller. 

Tém/po-ral-ly, adv. In a temporal manner. 

Tém/po-ralness,n. Worldliness. [Obds.] 

Tém/po-ral-ty,n. [Obs.] 1. The laity. 

_ 2. Secular possessions; temporality. 
Tém/po-ra/ne-otis, a. [Lat. temporaneus, from 
tempus, temporis, time ; It. & Sp. temporaneo. 

Temporary. [Obs.] Halliwell. 

Tém/po-ra-ri-ly, adv. In a temporary manner; 
for a time. 

Tém/po-ra-ri-mess, n. [From temporary.] The 
state of being temporary ; — opposed to perpetuity. 

Tém/po-rary (44), a. [Lat. temporarius, from 
tempus, temporis, time; It. & Sp. temporario, Fr. 
coe aes Lasting for a time only; existing or 
continuing for a limited time; as, the patient has 
obtained temporary relief. ‘‘Temporary govern- 
ment of the city.” Motley. 

Tém/po-rist, n. The same as TEMPORIZER. [ Rare. ] 

Why turn a temporist, row with the tide? Marston. 

Tém/po-ri-za/tion, n. [Fr. temporisation.] The 

act of temporizing. 


Tém/po-rize, v.i. [imp. & p. p. TEMPORIZED; p. 
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pr. & vb. n. TEMPORIZING.] [Fr. temporiser, Sp. 
temporizar, It. temporeggiare, from Lat. tempus, 
temporis, time.] ~ 
1. To comply with the time or occasion; to hu- 
mor or yield to the current of opinion or to circum- 
stances. 
They might their grievance inwardly complain, 
But outwardly they needs must temporize. 
2. To delay; to procrastinate. [lare.] 
Well, you will temporize with the hours. Shak. 
3. To comply. [Obs.] Shak. 

Tém/po-riz/er, n. One who yields to the time, or 
complies with the prevailing opinions, fashions, or 
occasions; a trimmer, 

A sort of temporizer, ready to embrace and maintain all 
that is, or shall be, proposed, in hope of preferment. Burton. 

Tém/po-riz/ing-ly, adv. In a temporizing man- 
ner. 

TWémpse,n. See TEMSE. 

Témpt (témt, 84), v.t. [imp. & p. p. TEMPTED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. TEMPTING.] [O. Fr. tempter, tempteir, 
N. Fr. tenter, Pr. temptar, Sp. & Pg. tentar, It. 
tentare, Lat. tentare, temptare, v. intens. from 
tendere, to stretch. ] 

1. To endeavor to accomplish or reach ; to try. 
“ Bre leave be given to tempt the nether sky.” Dryd. 
2. To endeavor to persuade; to incite; to pro- 
voke; to instigate, 
Tempt not the brave and needy to despair. 
3. To put to trial; to test; to prove. 
God did tempt Abraham. Gen, xxii. 1. 
Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God. Deut. vi. 16. 
4. To lead, or endeavor to lead, into evil; to en- 
tice to what is wrong; to seduce. 
Every man is tempted when he is drawn away of his own 
lust, and enticed. James i. 14. 
Syn.—To entice; allure; attract; decoy; seduce. 

Vémpt/a-bil/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being 
temptable. 

Témpt/a-ble, a. Liable to be tempted; capable of 
being tempted. 

Temp-ta/tion (84),n. [O. Fr. temptation, N. Fr. 
tentation, Pr. temptacio, tentacio, Sp. tentacion, It. 
tentazione, Lat. tentatio.] 

1. The act of tempting; enticement to evil. 
When the devil had ended all the temptation, he departed 
from him for a season. Luke iv. 13. 
2. The state of being tempted, or enticed to evil. 
Lead us not into temptation. Luke xi. 4. 


3. That which tempts; an inducement; an al- 
lurement. 
Dare to be great without a guilty crown: 
View it, and lay the bright temptation down. Dryden. 


Temp-ta/tion-less, a Having no temptation or 


motive. [are.] 
Temp-ta/tiois, a. Tempting. [Prov. Eng.]} 
Témpt/er, n. 1. One who tempts or entices. 
Those who are bent to do wickedly will never want tempt- 
ers to urge them on. Tillotson. 
2. Especially, Satan or the Devil, regarded as the 
great enticer to evil. 
So glozed the tempter, and his proem tuned; 
Into the heart of Eve his words made way. Milton. 
Témpt/ing, p.a. Adapted to entice or allure; at- 
tractive; as, tempting pleasures. 
TVémpt/ing-ly, adv. Ina tempting manner; so as 
to allure. 
Témpt/ing-ness, n. The state of being tempting. 
Témpt/ress, n. A female who entices. 
She was my temptress, the foul provoker. W. Scott. 
Témse, n. [Fr. & Pr. tamis, Sp. tamiz, D. tems, 
teems ; Fr. tamiser, It. tamigiare, D. tamsen, to sift. 
See TAMINE.] A sieve. [Written also tems and 


Daniel. 


Dryden. 


tempse.| [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
Témse/-bréad (-bréd), m. [See supra.] 
Témsed/-bréad (témst/bred),$ Bread made of 
flour better sifted than common flour. Johnson. 


Témse/-loaf, n. A loaf of finely sifted flour. 

Tém/i-leng¢e, i“ [Lat. temulentia, O. Fr. temu- 

Tém/ii-len-¢y, lence, It. temulenza.] Intoxica- 
tion; inebriation; drunkenness. [Obs. and rare.] 

Tém/ii-lent, a. ([Lat. temulentws, from the root 
tem, whence temetum, mead, wine; Sp. & It. te- 
mulento.] Intoxicated. [0bs.] 

Tém/i-lent-ive, a. In a state of inebriation; 
drunken, [0Obs. 

Tén,a. [A-S. tén, tin, tyn, for tehon, O. Sax. tehan, 
tehin, Goth. tathun, O. Fries. tian, tien, D. tien, L. 
Ger. tein, Icel. tiu, Sw. tio, Dan. ti, O. H. Ger. 
zehan, zehun, zehin, M. H. Ger. zehen, zén, N. H. 
Ger. zehn; W. deg, Armor. dek, deg, Ir. deag, Gael. 
deich; Gr. déxa, Lat. decem, Skr. dagan, Lith. 
dészimt, Lett. deszmit.] Twice five; nine and one. 

With twice ten sail I crossed the Phrygian Sea. Dryden. 
{=> Ten is often used, indefinitely, for several, many, 
and other like words. 
There’s a proud modesty in merit, 
Averse to begging, and resolved to pay 
Ten times the gift it asks. Dryden. 

Tém,n. 1. The number consisting of nine and one; 
the sum of five and five. 

2. A symbol representing ten units, as X, or 10. 

Tén/a-bil/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being 
tenable; tenableness, 

Tén/a-ble (tén/a-bl, 110), a. [Fr. tenable, from 
tenir, Lat. tenere, to hold.] Capable of being held, 
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maintained, or defended against an assailant, of 
against attempts to take; as, a tenable fortress. 


I would be the last man in the world to give up his cause 


when it was tenable. W. Scott. 


TVén/a-ble-ness, n. The state of being tenable; 
tenability. ; 

Tén/age,n. [See infra.] (Whist.) The state of 
holding the best and third-best cards. Smart, 

Te-nia/ciots, a. 
to hold; Fr. & It. tenace, Sp. ten. - 

1. Holding fast, or inclined to hold fast; inclined 
to retain what is in possession; as, men tenacious 
of their just rights; apt to retain; retentive; as, a 
tenacious memory. 

2. Apt to adhere to another substance; adhesive, 
as oily, glutinous, or viscous matter; as, few sub- 
tances are so tenacious as tar. ‘ 

3. Niggardly ; close-fisted. [Rare.] Ainsworth. 

4. Holding stoutly to one’s opinion or purpose; 
obstinate; stubborn. 

Te-nia/ciotis-ly, adv. In a tenacious manner; re- 
tentively; firmly; adhesively. 

Te-ma/ciotis-mess,n. The quality or state of being 
tenacious; retentiveness; firmness; adhesiveness; 
as, tenaciousness of memory; fenaciousness in ad- 
hering to one’s rights; tenacitousness of glue; and 
the like. 

Te-mi¢/i-ty, n. [Lat. tenacitas, Fr. tenacité, Sp. 
tenacidad, It. tenacita. See supra.] 

1. The quality of being tenacious; retentiveness ; 
firmness; adhesiveness. 

2. That quality of bodies which keeps them from 
parting without considerable force; cohesiveness; 
the effect of attraction ; — opposed to brittleness or 
Sragility. 

Be-naeliw-Uieme,n. ([Lat., a holder, from tenere, to 
hold.] (Swrg.) An instrument consisting of a fine, 
sharp hook attached to a handle, and used mainly 
for taking up arteries. : 

Tén/a-cy, n. [Lat. tenacia. See TENACIOUS.] 
Tenaciousness. [ Obs.] Barrow. 

Te-maille’,n. [Fr. tenaille, a pair of pincers or 
tongs, a tenaille, from Lat. tenaculwm, pl. tena- 
cula; Pr. tenalha, It. tanaglia. See TENACULUM. | 
(fort.) (a.) An outwork in the main ditch, in front 
of the curtain, between two bastions. (0.) An in- 
verted redan. 

Te-mail/lom (te-nal/yun), n. ([Fr., from tenaille; 
It. tanaglione. See supra.) (ort.) A work con- 
structed on each side of the ravelins, to increase 
the strength of the ravelins, procure additional 
ground beyond the ditch, or cover the shoulders of 
the bastions. 

Tén/an-cy, n. [O. Fr. tenance, Sp. tenencia, Lh. 
Lat. tenentia, tenantia.] (Law.) (a.) A holding, or 
amode of holding, an estate; tenure; the temporary 
possession of what belongs to another. (0.) (0. 
Eng. Law.) A house for habitation, or place to live 
in, held of another. Blount. Blackstone. Wharton. 

Tén/ant, n. [Fr. tenant, p. pr. of tenir, Lat. tenere, 
to hold.] 

1. (Zaw.) One who holds or possesses lands or 
other real estate by any kind of right, either in fee 
simple, in common, or in severalty, or for life, for 
years, or at will; one who has the occupation or 
temporary possession of lands or tenements, whose 
title is in another ; — correlative to landlord. 

Blount. Wharton. 

2. One who has possession of any place; a dwell- 
er; an occupant. ‘‘ The happy tenant of your 
shade.” Cowley. ‘* The sister tenants of the mid- 
dle deep.” Byron. 

Tenant in capite, or tenant in chief, by the laws of 
England, one who holds immediately of the king. Ac- 
cording to the feudal system, all lands in England are 
considered as held immediately or mediately of the king, 
who is styled lord paramount. Such tenants, however, 
are considered as having the fee of the lands and perma- 
nent possession, Blackstone. 

Tén/ant,v.t. [imp.& p.p. TENANTED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. TENANTING.| ‘To hold or possess as a tenant. 

Sir Roger’s estate is tenanted by persons who have served 
him or his ancestors. dison. 

Tén/ant-a-ble, a. Fit to be rented; ina state of 
repair suitable for a tenant. 

Tén/ant-a-ble-mess, n, The state or quality of 
being tenantable. 

Tén/ant-less, a. Having no tenants; unoccupied; 
as, a tenantless mansion. 

Tén/ant-ry, n. 1. The body of tenants; as, the 
tenantry of a manor or a kingdom. 

2. Tenancy. [Obs.] Ridley. 
Tén/ant-saw,n. <A tenon-saw. See TENON-SAW. 
Ténch (66), n. [O. 

Fr. tenche, N. Fr. 
tanche, Sp. tenca, 
It. & Lat. tinca.] 
(Ichth.) A Euro- 
pean fresh-water 
fish, of the carp 
family, very tena- 
cious of life. 

Ténd, v. ¢. [imp. 
& p. p. TENDED; p. pr. & vb. N. TENDING.] [Ab- 
breviated from attend.] 

1. To accompany as an assistant or protector; to 
care for the wants of; to look after; to watch; to 
guard. 





Tench. 
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[Lat. tenax, tenacis, from tenere, 
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And flaming ministers to watch and tend 
Their earthly charge. Milton. 
There is a pleasure in that simplicity, in beholding princes 
tending their Hocks. poe . Pope. 


2. To be attentive to; to note carefully; to at- 


tend to, 
Being to descend 
A ladder much in height, I did not tend 
My way well down. Chapman. 
3. (0. Eng. Law.) To make a tender of; to offer 
or tender. [0Obs.] 
To tend a vessel (Naut.), to cause her to swing at sin- 
gle anchor, so as not to foul the cable round the stock or 
flukes of the anchor. Totten. 


Ténd,v.i. [Lat. & It. tendere, Sp. & Pg. tender, Pr. 
& Fr. tendre; Gr. reivety, ravvpar, Goth. thanjan, 
Skr. tan.] 

1. To move in acertain direction, 
men tending toward that sight.” Wotton. 
The clouds above me to the white Alps tend. Byron. 


2. To be directed, as to any end or purpose; to 
aim; to have or give a leaning; to exert activity or 
influence, 

The laws of our religion tend to the universal happiness of 
mankind. illotson. 

3. To act as ameans; to contribute; as, our peti- 
tions, if granted, might tend to our destruction. 

4. To wait, as attendants or servants; to serve; 
to attend. [fare.] 


He tends upon my father. 


“Two gentle- 


Shak. 


_ 5. To await; to expect. [Obs.] Shak. 
Ténd/ange,n. 1. The state of attending or wait- 
ing; attendance. [/fare.] 
And Enid tended on him there; and there 
Her constant motion round him, and the breath 
Of her sweet tendance hovering over him. Tennyson. 


2. The body of those who wait or attend. [Obs.] 

Ténd/enge,n, Tendency. [0bs.] 

Ténden-¢y, n. ([Fr. tendance, lt. tendenza, Sp. 
tendencia, from Lat. tendens, p. pr. of tendere. 
See TEND, v. ‘) Direction or course toward any 
place, object, effect, or result; drift; efficient influ- 
ence to bring about an effect or result. 

Writings of this kind, if conducted with candor, have a 
more particular tendency to the good of their country. Addison. 

In every experimental science, there is a tendency toward 
perfection. acaulay. 

Syn.—Disposition ; inclination ; proneness; drift ; 
scope; aim. See DISPOSITION. 

Ténd/ler, n. [From ftend.] 1. One who tends or 
takes care of another; a nurse. 

2. (Naut.) A small vessel employed to attend a 
larger one, for supplying her with provisions and 
other stores, or to convey intelligence, and the like, 

3. A car attached to locomotives, to supply them 
with fuel and water, while making a trip. 

4. [See TENDER,v.t.] (Zaw.) An offer, either of 
money to pay a debt, or of service to be performed, 
in order to save a penalty or forfeiture, which would 
be incurred by non-payment or non-performance ; 
as, the tender of rent due, or of the amount of a note 
or bond, with interest. 

(=~ To constitute a legal tender, such money must be 
offered as the law prescribes. So also the tender must be 
at the time and place where the rent or debt ought to be 
paid, and it must be to the full amount due. 


5. Any offer for acceptance; especially, a pro- 
posal for performing a service advertised for. 
6. The thing offered; as, this money is not a legal 


tender. 
7. Regard; kind concern. [Obs.] Shak. 


Tender of issue (Law), a form of words in a pleading, 
by which a party offers to refer the question raised upon 
it to the appropriate mode of decision. Burrill. 

Ténd/er, v. t. [imp. & p. p. TENDERED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2, TENDERING.]| [Fr. tendre, to stretch, stretch 
out, reach, Lat. tendere. See TEND, t. 7.] 

1. To have a care of; to be tender toward; to 
pity. [Obs.] 

For first, next after life, he tendered her good. Spenser. 

To see a prince in want would move a miser’s charity. Our 
western princes tendered hig case, which they counted might 
be their own. Fuller. 

2. To regard, or hold, as of value; to esteem; 
to value. [Obs.] 


Tender yourself more dearly. Shak. 


3. To offer in payment or satisfaction of a de- 
mand, for saying a penalty or forfeiture; as, to ten- 
der the amount of rent or debt. 

4. To offer in words; to exhibit or present for 
acceptance. 

All conditions, all minds, tender down 
Their service to Lord Timon. 
Tén/der, a._ [compar. TENDERER; superl. TEN- 
DEREST.] [Fr.tendre, Pr. tendre, tenre, Pg. tenro, 
Sp. tierno, It. tenero, Lat. tener, W. tyner. 

1. Easily impressed, broken, bruised, or injured; 
not firm or hard; delicate; as, tender plants; tender 
flesh; tender grapes. 

2. Sensible to impression and pain; easily pained. 

Our bodies are not naturally more tender than our faces. 

a . LD) Estrange. 

3. Not hardy, or able to endure hardship; deli- 
cate; effeminate, ‘‘ The tender and delicate woman 
among you.” Deut, xxviii. 56, 


Shak. 
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4. Not yet strong and mature; weak and feeble; 
youthful. 

The children are tender. Gen. xxxiii. 13, 

5. Susceptible of the softer passions, as love, com- 
passion, kindness; compassionate; pitiful; anxious 
for another’s good; easily excited to pity, forgive- 
ness, or favor. 

Iam choleric by my nature, and tender by my temper. Fuller. 
The Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy. Jamesy. 11. 
6, Exciting kind concern; dear; precious, 

I love Valentine; 
His life’s as tender to me as his soul. Shak. 

7. Careful to save inviolate, or not to injure; — 
with of. ‘Tender of property.” Burke. 

The civil authority should be tender of the honor of God 
and religion. illotson. 

8. Unwilling to cause pain; gentle; mild. 

You, that are so tender o’er his follies, 
Will never do him good. Shak. 

9. Apt to give pain; as, that is a tender subject; 
things that are tender and unpleasing. 

10. Adapted to excite feeling or sympathy; ex- 
pressive of the softer passions; pathetic; as, tender 
expressions ; tender expostulations ; atender strain, 

{er Tender is sometimes used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds; as, tender-footed, tender-look- 
ing, tender-minded, tender-mouthed, and the like. 

Syn. —Delicate ; effeminate ; soft ; compassionate ; 
kind; humane; merciful; pitiful. 

Tén/der-heiirt/ed, a. [From tender and heart.] 

Having great sensibility ; susceptible of impressions 

or influence. 


Rehoboam was young and tender-hearted, and could not 
withstand them. 2 Chron. xiii. 7. 


Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted. Eph. iv. 32. 


Tén/der-heiirt/ed-ly, adv. In a tender-hearted 
manner; with tender affection. 

Tén/der-heirt/ed-mess, n. The state or quality 
of being tender-hearted ; susceptibility to the softer 
passions. 


Tén/der-héft/ed, a. Having great tenderness. 


Obs. and rare.) Shak. 
Tén/der-ling,n. 1. One made tender by too much 

kindness; a fondling. [Rare.] 
2. The first horns of a deer. Johnson. 


Wén/der-loin,n. A tender part of flesh in the hind 
quarter of beef; the psoas muscle, 

Tén/der-ly, adv. Inatender manner; with tender- 
ness; mildly; gently; softly; in a manner not to in- 
jure or give pain; with pity or affection; kindly. 

Tén’'der-mess,n. 1. The state or quality of being 
tender or easily broken, bruised, or injured; soft- 
ness; brittleness; delicacy; as, the tenderness of a 
thread; the tenderness of flesh. 

Here 1 saw the new fabric of French tapestry, for design, 
for tenderness of work,... beyond any thing I had ever be- 
held. Evelyn. 

2. The state of being easily hurt; soreness; as, 
the tenderness of flesh when bruised or inflamed. 

; 3. Susceptibility to the softer passions; sensi- 
ility. 
f Well we know your tenderness of heart. Shak. 

4. Kind attention; anxiety for the good of anoth- 
er, or to save him from pain, ‘‘Conjugal tender- 
ness and devotion.” Prescott, 

5. Extreme care or concern not to give or to com- 
mit offense; scrupulousness; caution; as, tender- 
ness of conscience. 

6. Cautious care to preserve, or not to injure; as, 
a tenderness of reputation. 

7. Softness of expression; pathos. 

Syn.—Benignity ; humanity ; benevolence ; kind- 
ness; pity; clemency. 

Tén/dinoits, a. [Fr. tendineuz, It. & Sp. tendi- 
noso. 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a tendon; partaking of the 
nature of tendons. 

2. Full of tendons; sinewy; as, nervous and ¢en- 
dinous parts. 

Ténd/ment,n. Attendance; care. [O0bs.] 

Tén/don, n. [Fr. & Sp. tendon, It. tendine, N. Lat. 
tendo, from Lat. tendere, to stretch, extend; Gr. 
tévwv, from reivecy, to stretch.] (Anat.) A hard, in- 
sensible cord or bundle of fibers, by which motion 
is communicated from a muscle to a bone. 

Tén/drae, n. (Zodl.) A certain small insectivore; 
the tenrec. See TENREC,. 

Veén/dril, n. [Fr. tendron, ten- 
drillon, from tendre, Eng. tender, 
properly the tender branch or sprig 
of a plant. Cf. It. tenerwme, id., 
from tenero, tender.] (Bot.) A fili- 
form, spiral shoot of a plant that 
winds round another body for the 
purpose of support. 

Tén/dril, a. Clasping; climbing 
as a tendril. 

Tén/dron, n. 





The same as TEN- 


DRIL. [Obs.] ‘‘ Young shoots and Tendrils. 
tendrons of the briers and bram- 
bles.” Folland. 


Ténd/ry, mn. Proposal to acceptance; tender. 
Obs. and rare.] Heylin. 
Ténd/sdme (tén/sum), a. Requiring much attend- 
ance; as,a tendsome child. [Written also tensome.] 
Te-mnéb/ri-edse’,a. Tenebrious. [Obs.] 


TENNIS 


Wén/e-briffie, a. [Lat. tenebre, darkness, and 
facere, tomake.] Rendering dark or gloomy. ‘*'The 
tenebrijic scene.” Burns. 

Tén/e-brif/ie-ots, a. The same as TENEBRIFIC. 

‘Authors who are tenebrijicous stars of the first 
magnitude.” Addison. 

Te-né/bri-otis, a. Dark; 
gloomy; tenebrous, 

Tén/e-brose/ (125), a. Characterized by darkness 
or gloom; tenebrous. 

Tén/e-brds/i-ty, n. [O. Fr. ténébrosité, Pr. tene- 
brositat, Sp. tenebrosidad, It. tenebrosita.] The 
state or quality of being tenebrose, or tenebrous; 
tenebrousness, Burton. 

Tén/e-brotis, a. [Lat. tenebrosus, from tenebre, 
darkness ; Fr. ténébreux, O. Fr. & Pr. tenebros, Sp., 
Pg., & It. tenebroso.] Dark; gloomy; dusky; te- 
nebrious. ‘‘ The towering and tenebrous boughs of 
the cypress.” Longfellow. 

Tén/e-brotis-mess,n. The state or quality of be- 
ing tenebrous; darkness; gloom. 

Tén/e-ment, n. [O. Fr. tenément, Pr. tenement, 
tenemen, O. Sp. tenemiento, tenimiento, It. tenimento, 
L. Lat. tenementum, from Lat. tenere, to hold.] 

1. A house or lands depending on a manor; ora 
fee farm depending on a superior. 

2. A dwelling house; a building for a habitation; 
or an apartment in a building, used by one family; 
often, in modern usage, an inferior dwelling house 
rented to poor persons, or a dwelling erected for 
- purpose of being rented ; — called also tenement- 
house. 

3. (Law.) Any species of permanent property 
that may be held, so as to create a tenancy, as lands, 
houses, rents, commons, an office, an advowson, a 
franchise, a right of common, a peerage, and the 
like ;— called also sree or frank tenements, 

‘The thing held is a tenement, and the possessor of it a “ ten- 
ant,” and the manner of possession is called ‘* tenure.” 

Blackstone. 

Syn. — House; dwelling ; habitation. — TENEMENT, 
House. There may be many houses under one roof, but 
they are completely separated from each other by party- 
walls. <A tenement may be detached by itself, or it may 
be part of a house divided off for the use of a distinct 
family. ‘‘’Tis policy for father and son to take different 
sides; for then lands and tenements commit no treason.” 
Dryden. ‘* Theodosius arrived at a religious howse in the 
city, where now Constantia lived.”’ Addison. 


Tén/e-mént/al, a. Of, or pertaining to, a tene- 
ment; capable of being held by tenants. 
Tenemental lands they distributed among their tenants. 


[See TENEBROUS.] 


Blackstone. 
Tén/e-mént/a-ry, a. Capable of being leased; 
held by tenants. Spelman. 


Tén/ent, n. [Lat. tenent, they hold.] A tenet held 
by several persons ; — formerly so used by pedants 
who affected great accuracy. [Obs.] See TENET. 

WEn/e-riffe,n. A white wine resembling Madeira 
in taste, but more tart, produced in Teneriffe; — 
called also Vidonia. Simmonds. 

Te-mér/i-ty, n.  [Lat. teneritas, O. It. tenerita. 
See TENDER.] Tenderness. [Obs. 

Temés’mie, a. [See supra.) (Med.) Pertaining 
to, or characterized by, tenesmus,. 

Me-mvslmus, n. ([Lat., Gr. recvecuds, from reivecv, 
to stretch; It. & Sp. fenesmo, Fr. tenesme.] (AMed.) 
An urgent and distressing sensation, as if a dis- 
charge from the intestines must take place, although 
none can be effected ; — always referred to the lower 
extremity of the rectum, 

Tén/et (Synop., § 130), m. [Lat. tenet, he holds, 
from tenere, to hold.] Any opinion, principle, dog 
ma, or doctrine, which a person holds or maintains 
as true; as, the tenets of Plato or of Cicero. 

The religious tenets of his family he had early renounced 
with contempt. Macaulay. 

Syn.—Dogma ; doctrine ; opinion ; principle; posi- 
tion. See Dogma. 

Tém/f5ld,a. Ten times more or ten times as many. 
‘‘ Wire kindled into tenfold rage.” Milton. 

Té/ni-oid, a. [Fr. ténioide, from Gr. rawia, Lat. 
txnia, a tape-worm, and étdos, likeness.] Belonging 
to the family of worms of which the tape-worm is 
anexample. [Written also txniod. 

Tén/nant-ite (49),n. [From Smithson ren. 
A. blackish, lead-gray ore of copper, consisting o 
copper, iron, arsenic, and sulphur. Dana, 

Tén/nis, n. ([Fr. HAdliuunwcet~ 
tenez, hold ortake = _.cll!//////NINNU0NNN0NT 010001 
it, from tenir, Lat. : = = 
tenere, to hold.] 7 
A play in which a at 
ball is driven con- = y ay 
tinually, or kept < eA ari ye 
in motion by strik- TAIN inl (i 
ing it with rackets uw 
or with the open 
hand, 

His easy bow, his 
good stories, his style 
of dancing and play- 
ing tennis,. . . were 
familiar to all Lon- 
don. Macaulay. 

Tén/nis, v.t. To Wenal 
drive, as a ball in cog 
playing tennis. [0Obs.] 


i 





Ball, Bat, and Court. 
Spense?. 
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TENNIS-COURT 


TEn/nis-edurt, n. A place or court for playing 
the game of tennis. 

Tén/on,n. [Fr. tenon, from tenir, Lat. tenere, to 
hold.] (Carp. & Join.) The end of a piece of 
wood cut into form, for insertion into a cavity in 
another piece called a mortise, in order to unite 
the two pieces. The form ofa tenon is various, as 
square, dovetailed, and the like. [See Jllust. of 
Mortise.] 

Tén/on, v.t. To fit for insertion into a mortise, as 
the end of a piece of timber. 

Tén/on-saw, n. [Also corruptly written tenant- 
saw.| A saw with a thin blade usually stiffened by 
a brass or steel back, for cutting tenons. Gwilt. 

Tén/or,n. [Lat. tenor, from tenere, to hold; that 
is, a holding on ina continued course; Fr. teneur, 
Pr. & Sp. tenor, Pg. teor, It. tenore.] 

1. Stamp; character. 

9,. That course of thought which holds on through 
a discourse; the general drift, course, or direction 
of thought; purport; intent; general meaning; un- 


derstanding. 
Bid me tear the bond, 
When it is paid according to the tenor. Shak. 


Does not the whole tenor of the divine law positively require 
humility and meekness to all men? Sprat. 

This success would look like chance, if it were not perpet- 
ual, and always of the same tenor. Dryden. 

3. [Fr. ténor, Sp. tenor, It. tenore.] (Mus.) (a.) 
The higher of the two kinds of voices usually 
belonging to adult males ; hence, the part of a 
tune adapted to this voice; the second of the 
four parts in the scale of sounds, reckoning from 
the base, and originally the air, to which the other 
parts were auxiliary. (b.) A person who sings the 
tenor, or the instrument that plays it. 

4. (Law.) An exact copy of a writing, set forth 
in the words and figures of it. It differs from pwur- 
port, which is only the substance or general import 
of the instrument. Bouvier, Gobbett. 

Old Tenor, New Tenor, Middle Tenor, different de- 
scriptions of paper money, issued at different periods, by 
the American colonial governments in the last century. 

Tenidt/o-my, nm. [More correctly tenontotomy, 
from Gr. révwy, révoyrus, a tendon, and réyvecy, to 
cut, Tow#, a cutting.] (Surg.) The division of a 
tendon, or the act of dividing a tendon. 

Tén/pen-ny,a. Valued or sold at ten pence. 
PENNY. 

Tén/-pins, n. A game played with ten pins, 
usually of wood, and a ball; nine-pins, See NINE- 
PINS. 

Tén/ree, nN. 

_ [The _ native 

! name; Fr. tan- 
rac, tanrec 
and tendrac.| 
(Zool.) A small 
insectivorous 
quadruped, of 

, the genus Cen- 

‘ tetes, allied to 

; the hedge-hog, 

{ found in Mada- 
gascar and the Isle of France. 
rec and tendrac.] 

Témse, a. [Lat. tensus, p.p. of tendere, to stretch; 
It. & O. EPs teso, Sp. tieso, tenso, Fr. tendu, Pr. 
tendut.] tretched; strained to stiffness; rigid; 

| not lax; as, a tense fiber. 


The temples were sunk, her forehead was tense, and a fatal 
paleness was upon her. Goldsmith. 


Témse,n. [O. Fr. tens, tans, N. Fr. temps, Lat. 


See 





Tenrec (Centetes setosus). 


[Written also tan- 


tempus, time; tense; Pr. temps, It. & Pg. tempo, | 
(Gram.) One of the | 


Sp. tiempo. See TEMPER.] 
forms which a verb takes by inflection or by adding 

; auxiliary words, so as to indicate the time of the 
action or event signified; the variation which verbs 
undergo for the indication of time. 

(37 The primary simple tenses are three: those which 
express time past, present, and future; but these admit 
of modifications, which differ in different languages. 

Teénse/ly, adv. Inatense manner; with tension, 

Tense’ness,n. The state of being tense, or stretched 
to stiffness; stiffness ; — opposed to laxness ; as, the 
tenseness of a string or fiber; tenseness of the skin. 

Tén/si-bil/ity, n. Thestate of being tensible. 

Tén/si-ble, a. [From Lat. tendere, tenswm,to stretch, 
extend.] Capable of being extended or drawn out; 
ductile. [Rare.] Bacon. 

Teén/sile (t&n/sil), a. [It. tensile. See supra.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, extension; as, fensile 
strength. 

_ 2. Capable of extension; tensible. Bacon. 

Teén/siled, a. Made tensile; rendered capable of 
tension. [Rare.] 

Ten-sil/i-ty, n. The quality of being tensile, or 
capable of extension ; as, the tensility of the 
muscles, 

Tsn/sion (tén/shun), n._ [Lat. tensio, from tendere, 
tensum, to stretch; Fr. & Sp. tension, It. tensione. | 

1. The act of stretching or straining; as, the ten- 
sionof the muscles. 

2. The state of being stretched or strained to 
stiffness ; the state of being bent or strained; hence, 
high intellectual effort; strong excitement of feel- 
ing; energy of will; severity; rigor. 
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3. The degree of stretching to which a wire, cord, 
piece of timber, and the like, is strained by drawing 
it in the direction of its length; strain. Gwilt. 

4. Distention. [fare. 

5. (Mech.) The force by which a bow or string 
is pulled when forming part of any system in equi- 
librium or in motion; as, the tension of a string sup- 
porting a weight equals that weight. 

6. (Physics.) Expansive force; the force with 
which the particles of a body, as a gas, tend to re- 
cede from each other and occupy a larger space; 
ee force; as, the tension of vapor; the tension 
of air. 

Tén/si-ty,. The state of being tense, or strained 
to stiffness; tension. 

Ten/sive, a. [Fr. tensif, from Lat. tendere, tensum.] 
Giving the sensation of tension, stiffness, or con- 


traction. ‘ A tensive pain from distention of the 
parts.” Floyer. 


Tén’/séme, a. See TENDSOME. 

Tén/sor, n. [N. Lat., from tendere, tensum, to 
stretch.] (Anat.) A muscle that stretches a part, or 
renders it tense. 

Tén/siire (tén/shur), x. [Lat. tensura, from tendere, 
tensum, to stretch.] The same as TENSION, [Obs.] 

Tént,n. [Fr. tente, Pr., It., & Pg. tenda, Sp. tienda, 
L. Lat. tenta, for Lat. tentorium, properly some- 
thing stretched out, from tendere, tensum, to 
stretch. ] 

1. A pavilion or portable lodge consisting of can- 
vas or other coarse cloth, stretched and sustained 
by poles;—used for sheltering persons from the 
weather, especially soldiers in camp. 

2. [Fr. tente, It. tenta, from Lat. tentare, to 
handle, feel, try. See TEmpr.] (Surg.) A roll of 
lint or linen, used to dilate an opening in the flesh, 
or to prevent the healing of an opening from which 
matter or other fluid is discharged. 

3. Attention; regard. [ Obs. 

4. Intention; design. [ Obs. 

Tént, n. [Sp. tinto, properly deep-colored, from 
tenir, to dye, Lat. tinctus, from tingere, to dye.| A 
kind of wine of a deep red color, chiefly from Galicia 
or Malaga in Spain. 

Tént, v.i. [imp. & p.p. TENTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


Lydgate. 


TENTING.] To lodge as in a tent; to tabernacle. 
Rare.] Shak. 
Tent,v.t. [O. Fr. tenter, It. tentare.] 


1. To cover with tents; to pitch tents upon; as, 
a tented plain. 
2. To probe; to search as with atent; as, to tent 
a wound, 
T'll tent him to the quick. Shak. 
3. Tokeep open witha tent, or pledget. Wiseman. 
4. To attend to; to heed; hence, to guard; to 
hinder. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwelt. 

Tén/ta-ele (tén/ta-kl), n. [Fr. tentacule, It. tenta- 
colo, N. Lat. tentaculum, from Lat. tentare, to han- 
dle, feel.] (Zodl.) A filiform process or organ, simple 
or branched, proceeding from the head or cephalic 
extremity of an invertebrate animal, as polyp, snail, 
insect, crab, and the like, being either an organ of 
feeling, prehension, or motion. 

Ten-tae/t-lar,a. [Fr. tentaculaire.] Of, or per- 
taining to, tentacles; in the nature of a tentacle or 
tentacles. 

Ten-tae/ii-la/ted, a. 
tentacles. 

Tén/ta-eu-lif/er-otis, a. [N. Lat. tentaculum, 
tentacle, and Lat. ferre, to bear.] Producing or bear- 
ing tentacles. 

Tén/ta-eti/li-f6rm, a, [N. Lat. tentaculum, ten- 
tacle, and forma, form.] Shaped like a tentacle. 
Men-taelu-litm, n.; pl. TEN-TAG!U-LA, [L, Lat.] 

(Zo0l.) A tentacle. 

Teént/age,n. [From ¢ent.] Anencampment. [Obs.] 

Ten-ta/tion, n. [Lat. tentatio, Fr. tentation. See 
TEMPTATION.] Trial; temptation. [Obs.] Browne. 

Tén/ta-tive, a. [Fr. tentatif, Sp. tentativo, from 
Lat. tentwre, to try.] Trying; essaying; experi- 
mental. ‘A slow, tentative manner.” Carlyle. 

Tén/ta-tive, n. [Fr. tentative, Sp. tentativa, It. 
tentativo.] An essay; trial. Berkeley. 

Tén/ta-tive-ly, adv. In a tentative manner; by 
way of experiment. 

Tént/-béd, n. A high-post bedstead, having cur- 
tains in an arched form above. 

Tént/ed, p.a. 1. Covered or furnished with tents, as 
soldiers. 

2. Covered with tents; as, a tented field. 

Tén/ter, n. [From Fr. tendre, Lat. tendere, tentwm, to 
stretch. machine or frame for stretching cloth, 
by means of hooks, called tenter-hooks, so that it 
may dry even and square. 

To be on the tenters, to be on the stretch; to be in dis- 
tress, uneasiness, or suspense. Thidibras. 

VTén/ter, v.i. [imp.& p.p.TENTERED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. TENTERING.] To admit extension. Bacon. 

Woolen cloths will tenter. Bacon. 

Tén/ter, v.t. To hang or stretch on tenters. 

Tén/ter-ground, nv. Ground on which tenters 
are erected. 

Tén/ter-hook, n. <A sharp, hooked nail, used in 
stretching cloth on a tenter. 
Teént/ful, n.; pl. TENT/FULS. 

as a tent will hold. 

Ténth, a. [From ten; O. Eng. tethe, A-S. teddha.] 

1. Next in order after the ninth. 


[Fr. tentaculé.] Having 


As much or many 


TEPEFY 


2. Constituting or being one of ten equal parts 
into which any thing is divided. 
Ténth, n. 1. The quotient of a unit divided by 
ten; one of ten equal parts. 


2. The tenth part of any thing, as of annual prod- - 


uce or increase; tithe. 

3. (Mus.) The interval between any tone and the 
tone represented on the tenth degree of the staff 
above it, as between one of the scale and three of 
the octave above. 

4. (Eng. Law.) (a.) A temporary aid issuing out 
of personal property, and granted to the king by 
Parliament; formerly, the real tenth part of all the 
movables belonging to the subject. (b.) (cel. 
Law.) The tenth part of the annual profit of every 
living in the kingdom, formerly paid to the pope, 
but afterward transferred to the crown, forming a 
part of the fund called Queen Anne’s Bounty. 

Burrill. 

Ténth/ly, adv, In the tenth place. 

Ten-tig/i-nois, a. [Lat. tentigo, tentiginis, a ten- 
sion, lecherousness, from tendere, tenswm, to 
stretch.] [Obs.] 

1. Stiff; stretched; strained, 

2. Lustful, or pertaining to lust. B. Jonson. 

Tént/o-ry,n. [Lat. tentoriwm, a tent.] The awn- 
ing of atent. | Obs.] Evelyn. 

Tént/wort (-wirt),. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Asplenium. 

Tén/i-ate,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TENUATED; Pp. pr. & 
vb. N. TENUATING.| [Lat. tenware, tenwatum, from 
tenuis, thin.] Tomakethin. [Rare.] 

Tén/ii-i-f0/li-otis, a. [From Lat. tenwis, thin, and 
Solium, aleaf; Fr. ténwifolié.| (Bot.) Having thin or 
narrow leaves. 

Te-nii/i-otis,a. [From Lat. tenwis, thin. Cf. TENu- 
ous.]_ Rare or subtile ; tenuous ; — opposed to dense. 

Obs.] Glanville. 

Vén/i-i-rés/ter, n. [Fr. . 
ténuirostres, from Lat. 
tenuis, thin,and rostrum, 
a beak.] (Ornith.) One 
of a tribe of insessorial 
or perching birds, includ- 
ing those which have a 
long and slender bill. 

Tén/u-i-rds’/tral, a. 
(Ornith.) Thin-billed ; — 
applied to birds with a 
slender bill, as the hum- a, 
ming-birds. Swainson, eater; Eh nuthatch; 

WéEn/i-is, n.; pl. TEN/U- © R-v. Kingfisher. 

Es. ([Lat. tenuis, smooth.] (Gr. Gram.) One of 
the three letters k, 7, 7;— 80 called in relation to 
their respective middle letters, or medials, y, 8, 6 
and their aspirates, ¢, x,S. These terms are applied 
also to the corresponding letters and articulate ele- 
ments in any language. 

Te-nii/ity, n. ([Lat. tenwitas, from tenuis, thin; O. 
Fr. ténuité, Sp. tenuidad, It. tenwita.] 

1. The state of being tenuous; smallness in di- 
ameter; exility; thinness, applied to a broad sub- 
stance, and slenderness, applied to one that is long; 
as, the tenuity of paper or of a leaf; the tenwity of 
a hair or filament. 

2. Rarity; rareness; thinness, as of a fluid; as, 
the tenwity of the air in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere; the tenuity of the blood. 

3. Poverty; indigence. [Obs.] EK, Charles. 

4. Simplicity, or plainness. [Obs.] 

Tén/i-ous, a. [From Lat. fenwis, thin ; It., Sp., 
& Pg. tenue, Pr. teuns, tewne, Fr. ténu.] 

1. Thin; slender; small; minute. 

2. Rare; subtile; not dense. 

Tén/iire (tén/yyr) (Synop., § 180), n. [Fr. tenure 
L. Lat. tenura, from Fr. tenir, Lat. tenere, to hold. ] 

1. The act or right of holding, as property, espe- 
cially real estate. 

That the tenure of estates might rest on equity, the Indian 
title to lands was in all cases to be quieted. Bancroft. 

2. (Eng. Law.) The manner of holding lands and 
tenements of a superior. 


{7 Tenure is inseparable from the idea of property in 
land, according to the theory of the English law; and this 
idea of tenure pervades, to a considerable extent, the law 
of real property in the United States, where the title to 
land is essentially allodial, and almost all lands are 
held in fee-simple, not of a superior, but the whole right 
and title to the property being vestedin the owner. Ten- 
ure, in general, then, is the particular manner of holding 
real estate, as by exclusive title or ownership, by fee- 
simple, by fee-tail, by courtesy, in dower, by copyhold, 
by lease, at will, &c. 

3. The consideration, condition, or service which 
the occupier of land gives to his lord or superior for 
the use of his land. 

4. Manner of holding in general; as, in absolute 
governments, men hold their rights by a precarious 
tenure. 

Té/o-eal/1i, n.; pl. TE/O-€AL/LIs. Literally, God’s 
house; apyramid for the worship of the gods among 
the Mexicans and other aborigines of America. 

And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 
Beat the wild war-drum made of serpents’ skin. 
Longfellow. 

Tép/e-fae/tion, n. [See TrrEry.] The act or 
operation of making tepid, or moderately warm. 

Wéeple-fy,v.t. [imp.& p. p. TEPEFIED; p. pr. & vb. 
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®. TEPEFYING.] [Lat. tepefacere, from tepere, to be 
tepid, and facere, to make; It, tepefare.| To make 
moderately warm. 

Tép/e-fy¥, v.i. To become moderately warm. 

Téph/ra-man-cy, n. [Fr.téphramancie, from Gr. 
répoa, ashes, and payreia, divination.}] Divination 
by the ashes on which a victim had been consumed 
in sacrifice. 

Téph/ro-ite (49), n. [Sceinfra.] (Min.) A silicate 
of manganese of an ash-gray 
color, occurring both massive 
and granular. Dana. 

Me-phro'si-a (te-fro/zhi-a) 
n. [Gr. repos, ash-colored. 
(Bot.) A genus of legumi- 
nous shrubs, mostly found 
in tropical countries ; — so 
called from a silky down 
or pubescence of an ashy- 
gray color, with which the 
are generally covered. Baird, 

Tepid, a. [Lat. tepidus, 
from tepere, to be warm; It, 
tepido, tiepido, O. Sp. tepido, 
N. Sp. tibio, Pg. tepido, tibio 
Pr. tebe, Fr. tépide, tiéde.| 
Moderately warm ;_ luke- 
warm ; as, a tepid bath; tepid 
rays; tepid vapors. 

Tepid mineral waters, such as have less sensible cold 
than common water. 

Te-pid/ity, n. (Fr. tépidité, Pr. tepiditat, tebeza, 

Tép/id-mess, tebezeza, It. tepidita, tepidezza, Sp. 
& Pg. tibieza.] The state or quality of being tepid; 
moderate warmth; lukewarmness. 

Té’por (Synop., § 130), m. [Lat., from tepere, to be 
tepid; It. tepore, Fr. tiédeur.] Gentle heat; mod- 
erate warmth; tepidness. 

Tér/aph,n. [See infra.] One of the teraphim. 

Tér/a-phim, n. pl. [Heb. terdphim.] Household 
deities or images. 

f=" “ The word Teraphim has been literally translated 
nutritores (nourishers). It seems that the plural form was 
used as a collective singular for the personified combina- 
tion of all nourishing powers, as the plural Teraphim 
signifies God, in whom all superior powers to be revered 
with reverential awe are combined. ... The word Tera- 
phim signifies an object or objects of idolatry, as we may 
learn from the renderings of the Septuagint, and that it 
was in meaning similar to the Penates. ... It seems, 
therefore, that [they] were tutelary household gods, by 
whom families expected, for worship bestowed, to be re- 
warded with domestic prosperity.” Kitto. 

Téx/a-pin, n. See TERRAPIN. 

Te-rat/ie-al, a. [Gr. réoas, sign or wonder.] Won- 
derful or ominous; prodigious. [0bs.] Bailey. 

Tér/atbs/emy,n. (Gr. répas, wonder, and yevray, 
to produce.] (Med.) The formation of monsters. 

Tér/atdVo-gy,n. [Fr. tératologie, from Gr. répas, 
Téparos, a wonder, monster, and Adyos, discourse ; 
Gr. reoarodoyia, a telling of wonders. ] 

1. The science which treats of malformations and 
monstrosities. 
2. Bombast in language; affectation of sublimity. 





Tephrosia toxicaria. 


Obs.]} Bailey. 
T nee, m. The same as TIERCE. See TIERCE. 
Tér’c¢el, n. [Called also tarsel, tassel, and tiercel, 


See TIERCEL.] The male of the falcon, especially 
of the common falcon. 
fed tercel, the male in its first year. 
Térce’-ma/jor,n. [See TIERCE.] (Card-playing.) 
A sequence of the three best cards. 
Ter-cén’/te-ma-ry, a. Including, or relating to, 
the interval of three hundred years. 
Tér’cet, n. (Mus.) A third. Crabb. 
Tér’cine, n. [Fr. tercine, from Lat. tertius, the 
third.] (Bot.) The outer coat of the nucleus of the 
ovule of a plant. Lindley, 
Tér/e-binth, n. [Lat. terebinthus, Gr. repéBwSos, 
Fr, térébinthe, Pr. terebinte, Sp. & It. terebinto, Pg. 
terebintho.| ‘The turpentine-tree,. Spenser. 
Tér/e-bin/thi-nate, a. Impregnated with the qual- 
ities of turpentine; terebinthine, 
Tér/e-bin’/thine, a. [Lat. terebinthinus, Gr. repe- 
BivSwos.] Of, or pertaining to, turpentine; con- 
sisting of turpentine, or partaking of its qualities. 
Tér’e-brate,v.¢. (Lat. terebrare, terebratum, from 
terebra, a borer, from terere, to rub, Fr. térébrer.] 
To perforate, as with a gimlet; to bore; to pierce. 


R. 

Teér’e-bra/ting, p.a. Boring; perforating; — ap- 
plied to mollusks which form holes in rocks, wood, 
or the like. Humble. 

Tér/e-bra/tion, n. [Lat. 
terebratio, Fr. térébration.] 
The act of terebrating or 


boring. [hare. 
Weér/e-brat'ala, n.; pl. 
TE R/ E-BRAT!U-L 2. N. 


Lat., Fr. térébratule.] (Zo- 
ol.) A genus of bivalve mol- 
lusks, of the order of Brach- 
iopods, in which one of the 
valves is perforated for the 
transmission of a tendinous 
ligament, by which the ani- 5 
mal fixes itself to submarine SEs 

bodies. a, b, Terebratule. 
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Tér/e-bra-ti/li-form, a. [N. Lat. terebratula and | 
forma, form.] Having the general form of tere- 
bratula shell, 

Tér’e-dine,n. [Fr. térédine. See infra.] (Zodl.) 
A borer; the teredo. 

Me-reldo, n. _ (Lat., a worm that gnaws wood, 
clothes, &c., Gr. repydwv, from refpecv, to rub, Lat. 
terere.| (Zodl.) A genus of acephalous testaceous 
mollusks that bore and penetrate the bottom of 
ships, and other submersed wood; the ship-worm. 

Tér’et, a. Terete; also, round; rounded. [ Obs.] 

Te-réte’, a. [lat. teres, teretis, rounded off, prop- 
erly rubbed off, from ¢erere, to rub; Fr. téréte, Sp. 
terete.] (Bot.) Cylindrical and slightly tapering; 
columnar, as some stems of plants. 

Tér/e-totis,a. Terete. [Obs.] ‘Teretous or long 
round leaves.” Browne. 

Wér’gal,a. (Anat.) Pertaining to the back; dorsal. 

Tér/gant, a. (Her.) Showing the back; as, an ea- 
gle tergant. [Written also tergiant.] 

Ter-Sém/i-mal, ja. [See infra. Fr. tergéminé.] 

Ter-gém/i-nate, (Bot.) Thrice double ; as, a 
tergeminate leaf. Martyn. 

Ter-Sém/i-nouts, a. [Lat. tergeminus, from ter 
thrice, and geminws, doubled at birth, twin-born.] 
Threefold. Blount. 

Tér/Si-ant, a. The same as TERGANT, q. Vv. 

Ter-gif’er-otis, a. [From Lat. tergum, the back, and 
Jerre, to bear.) Carrying or bearing upon the back. 

Tergiferous plants (Bot.), plants which bear their seeds 
on the back of their leaves, as ferns. 

Tér’Si-ver-sate (Synop., § 130), v. 7. [Lat. ¢ergi- 
versart, tergiversatus, to turn one’s back, to shift, 
from tergum, the back, and versare, v. intens. from 
vertere, to turn ; It. tergiversare, Sp. tergiversar, 
Fr. tergiverser.| To shift; to practice evasion; 
to use subterfuges. [Rare.] Bailey. 

Tér’Si-ver-sa/tion, n. [Lat. tergiversatio, Fr. ter- 
giversation, 8p. tergiversacion, It. tergiversazione. | 

1. The act of tergiversating; a shifting; shift; 
subterfuge; evasion. 

Writing is to be preferred before verbal conferences, as bein 
more free from passion and tergiversation. Bramhall. 

2. Fickleness of conduct; change, 

The colonel, after all his tergiversation, lost his life in the 
king’s service. Clarendon. 

Tér/Si-ver-sa/tor, n. One who tergiversates; one 
who shuffles or evades. 

Wérl’sum,n. ([Lat., the back.] (Hntom.) The up- 
per surface of the abdomen, Brande, 

Té/rin, n. [Fr. tarin, Prov. Fr. tairin, tirin, térin; 
probably from the Picard ¢ére, tender. Cf. Ger. 
zeisig, greenfinch, from M. H. Ger. zeiz, tender.] 
A small singing-bird of a yellow color, with the head 
of an ash-color, Chaucer. 

Térm (14), n. [Fr. & Pr. terme, Pg. termo, Sp. ter- 
mino, It. termine, termino, Lat. termen, terminis, 
and terminus, allied to Gr. réppa, téppwv. Cf. TER- 
MINUS. | 

1. A bound or boundary; the extremity of any 
thing; that which limits its extent; a limit. 

Corruption is a reciprocal to generation, and they two are as 
nature’s two terms or boundaries. Bacon. 

2. The time for which any thing lasts; any limit- 
ed time; as, the term of five years; the term of life. 

3. Especially in universities and colleges, the 
time during which instruction is regularly given to 
students, who are obliged by the statutes and laws 
of the institution to attend to the recitations, lec- 
tures, and other exercises, 

4. (Geom.) A point, line, or superficies, that lim- 
its; as, a line is the term of a superficies, and a su- 
perficies is the term of a solid. 

5. (Law.) (a.) The limitation of an estate ; or rath- 
er, the whole time or duration of an estate, as for 
the term of a life or lives, or for a term of years, 
(b.) A space of time granted to a debtor for discharg- 
ing his obligation. (c.) The time in which a court 
is held or open for the trial of causes. Bouvier. 

{=~ In England, there are four terms in the year: Hil- 
ary term, beginning on the 11th and ending on the 3lst 
of January; Easter term, beginning on the 15th of April, 
and ending on the 8th of May; Trinity term, beginning 
on the 22d day of May, and ending on the 12th of June; 
Michaelmas term, beginning on the 2d and ending on 
the 25th day of November. The rest of the year is called 
vacation. In the United States, the terms to be observed 
by the tribunals of justice are prescribed by the statutes 
of Congress and of the several States. 

6. (Logic.) The subject or predicate of a proposi- 
tion; one of the three component parts of a syllo- 
gism, each one of which is used twice. 

The subject and predicate of a proposition are, after Aris- 
totle, together called its terms or extremes. Sir W. Hamilton. 

(- The predicate of the conclusion is called the major 
term, because it is the most general, and the subject of 
the conclusion is called the minor term, because it is less 
general. These are called the extremes; and the third 
term, introduced as a common measure between them, is 
called the mean or middie term. Thus in the following 
syllogism, — 

Every vegetable is combustible ; 

Every tree is a vegetable; 

Therefore every tree is combustible, -- 
combustible is the predicate of the conclusion, or the major 
term; treeis the minor term; vegetable is the middle term. 

7. Hence, a word or expression; specifically, one 
that denotes something peculiar to an art or a sci- 
ence; as, a technical term. 
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In painting, the greatest beauties can not be always ex 
pressed for want of terms. Dryden. 
8. (Arch.) A kind of pillar or column, adorned 
on the top with the figure of a head, as of a man, 
woman, or satyr;—called also terminal figure. 
t= The pillar part frequently tapers downward, or is 
narrowest at the base. Zerms rudely carved were for- 
merly used for landmarks or boundaries. Gwilt. 


9. (Alg.) A member of a compound quantity; as 
aina-+ 6; orabin ab+cd. . a i 

10. (pl.) (Med.) The monthly uterine secretion 
of women, 

11. (pl.) (Law.) In contracts, propositions stated 
or promises made, which, when assented to or ac- 
cepted by another, settle the contract and bind the 
parties; conditions. 

12. (Naut.) A piece of carved work placed under 
each end of the taffrail. Crabb. 


Terms of a proportion (Math.), the four members of 
which it is composed.— 7o bring to terms, to make to 
submit or agree.— To make terms, to come to terms; to 
make an agreement; to agree. 

Syn.—Limit; bound; boundary; condition; stipula- 
tion; word; expression.—TrERM,WoORD. These are more 
frequently interchanged than almost any other vocables 
that occur in the language. There is, however, a differ- 
ence between them which is worthy of being kept in mind. 
Word is generic; it denotes an utterance which represents 
or expresses our thoughts and feelings. Zerm originally 
denoted one of the two essential members of a proposition 
in logic, and hence signifies a word of specific meaning, 
and applicable to a definite class of objects. Thus, we 
speak of a scientific or technical term (not word), and of 
stating things in distinct terms. Thus we say, “‘ the term 
minister literally denotes servant;” ‘an exact definition 
of terms is essential to clearness of thought;” ‘‘ no term 
of reproach can sufficiently express my indignation;” 
‘every art has its peculiar and distinctive terms,” &c. 
So also we say, ‘‘ purity of style depends on the choice of 
words, and precision of style on a clear understanding of 
the terms used.” Term is chiefly applied to verbs, nouns, 
and adjectives, these being capable of standing as terms 
in a logical proposition; while prepositions and conjunc- 
tions, which can never be so employed, are rarely spoken 
of as terms, but simply as words. It need hardly be 
added that term, in a looser sense, is used to a great ex- 
tent interchangeably with word, for variety of expression. 


Térm,v.t. [imp.& p.p. TERMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TERMING.| [See supra. O. Fr. termer, to bound, 
end, N. Fr. terminer.] To apply a term to; to 
name; to call; to denominate, 

Men term what is beyond the limits of the universe ‘im- 
aginary space.” Locke. 

Tér’ma-gan-¢y,n. The state or quality of being 
termagant; turbulence; tumultuousness; as, a vio- 
lent termagancy of temper. Baker. 

Vér’ma-gant, a. [See infra.]| Tumultuous; tur- 


bulent; boisterous or furious; quarrelsome; scold- 
ing. 

The eldest was a termagant, imperious, prodigal, profligate 
wench. Arbuthnot. 


Tér’ma-gant,n. [Originally a kind of supposed 
deity of the heathens or Mohammedans, extremely 
vociferous and tumultuous in the ancient moralities, 
farces, and puppet-shows; O. Eng. Trivigant, Ter- 
magant, O. Fr. Tervagant, It. Tervagante, Trivi- 
gante. ‘And oftentimes by Termagant and Ma- 
hound [Mahomet] swore.” Spens. F. Q. 6, 7, 47. 


“ Bestemmiando Macone et Trivigante.” Ariosto, 
12, 59.] 
1. A vociferous, tumultuous deity, 
The lesser part on Christ believed well, 
On Zermagant the more, and on Mahound. Fairfax. 


2. A boisterous, brawling, turbulent woman ;— 
formerly applied both to males and females, but 
especially to the former, now only to the latter. 
“The slave of an imperious and reckless terma- 
gant.” Macaulay. 

Tér/’ma-gant-ly, adv. In atermagant, turbulent, 
or scolding manner. 

Térm/er,n. 1. One who travels to attend a law term, 
particularly in order to practice tricks. Spenser. 

2. (Law.) One who has an estate for a term of 
years or for life. 

B'érimés, n.; pl. TER/MI-TES. [Lat, termes, tar- 
mes, gen. tarmitis, a wood-worm; Fr. termes, ter- 
mite. Cf. TERMITE.] A neuroptcrous insect; a 
species of ant mostly found within the tropics, and 
which is very destructive to trees, wood-work, as of 
houses, and the like; white ant. 

Térm/=fee,n. (Law.) A fee by the term, chargea- 
ble to a suitor, or by law fixed and taxable in the 
costs of a cause, for each or any term it is in court. 

Tér/mi-na-ble, a. [Sp. terminable, It. terminabile. 
See TERMINATE.] Capable of being bounded; lim- 


itable. , 
Tér/mi-na-ble-mess, n. The state of being termi- 
nable. , 


Tér’mi-nal, a. [Lat. terminalis, Fr., Sp., & Pg. 
terminal, Pr. termenal, It. terminale. See TERM.] 

1. Pertaining to, or forming, the end or extremi- 
ty; as, a terminal edge. 

2. (Bot.) Growing at the end of a branch or 
stem; terminating; as, a terminal scape, flower, or 
spike. 

Terminal figure. See Term, 9. 

Tér’mi-nal, n. That which terminates or ends; 
termination; extremity. 
Wér'mi-ma'li-a,n.pl. [Lat.] (Rom. Antig.) An- 
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nual festivals held by the Romans in February in 
honor of Verminus, the god of boundaries. 
Tér'’mi-nate,v.t. [imp.& p.p. TERMINATED; 7p. 
pr. & vb, n. TERMINATING.] [Lat. terminare, ter- 
minatum, It. terminare, Sp. & Pg. terminar, Pr. 
termenar, terminar, Fr. terminer. See TERM.] 

1. To set aterm or limit to; to set the extreme 
point or side of by bounds or limits; to bound; to 
limit; as, to terminate a surface by a line. 

2. To put an end to; to end; as, to terminate a 
controversy. 

3. Hence, to put the finishing touch to; to bring 
to completion. 

During this interval of calm and prosperity, he eee 


Angelo] terminated two figures of slaves, destined for the tomb, 
in an incomparable style of art. J. S. Harford. 


Tétr’mi-nate, v.i. 1. To be limited in space by a 
point, line, or surface; to stop short; to end; to 
cease; as, a line terminates at the equator; the tor- 
rid zone terminates at the tropics. 

2. To come to a limit in time; to end; to close. 
The wisdom of this world, its designs and efficacy, terminate 
on this side heaven. South. 


Tétr/mi-na/tion, n. [Lat. terminatio, It. termina- 
zione, Sp. terminacion, Pr, terminacio, Fr. terminat- 
son. 

aS Jone act of terminating, or of limiting or setting 
bounds; the act of ending or concluding. 

2. Limit in space or extent; bound; as, the ¢e7- 
mination of a line. 

3. End in time or existence; as, the termination 
of the year or of life; the termination of happiness. 

4, Effect; consequence; conclusion; result. 

5. Last purpose or design. [fare.] White. 

6. Word; term. [Obs. and rare.] Shak. 

7. (Gram.) The end or ending of a word; the syl- 
lable or letter that ends a word. 

Téxr/mi-na/tion-al, a. Of, pertaining to, or form- 
ing, a termination. 

Tér/mi-na-tive, a. [Fr. terminatif, Pr. termina- 
tiu, It. & Sp. terminativo.]_ Tending or serving to 
terminate ; terminating ; determining ; absolute ; 
definitive. Bp. Rust. 

Tér/mi-na-tive-ly, adv. In a terminative manner; 
absolutely. Bp. Taylor. 

Tér’mi-na/tor, n. [N. Lat.] 

1. One who, or that which, terminates. 

2. (Astron.) The dividing line between the en- 
lightened and the unenlightened part of the moon. 

Tér’mi-na-to-ry, a. Terminating; limiting. 

Tér’mine, v.t. To terminate. [Obs.] 

Tér’mi-ner, n. [Fr. terminer, to bound, limit, end. 
See TERMINATE.] A determining; as, in oyer and 
terminer. See OYER. 

Tér’mi-nism, n. The doctrine held by Terminists. 

Tér’mi-nist, n. [Fr. Terministe.] (/ccl.) One of 
a class of theologians who maintain that God has 
fixed a certain term for the probation of individual 
persons, during which period, and no longer, they 
have the offer of grace. Murdock. 

Tér/mi-n6l/o-gy, n. [Fr. terminologie, from Lat. 
terminus, term, and Gr. \éyos, discourse. ] 

1. The doctrine of terms; a treatise on terms; a 
theory of terms or appellations. 

2. The terms actually used in any business, art, 
science, or the like; nomenclature; as, the termi- 
nology of chemistry. ‘‘ The barbarous effect pro- 
duced by a German structure of sentence, and a ¢er- 
minology altogether new.” De Quincey. 

Ter-min/thus, n. [Gr. réppuivdos, i. g. repéBivSos, 
the terebinth or turpentine-tree, and in medicine a 
swelling like its fruit; Fr. terminthe, téréminthe.] 
(Med.) A tumor surmounted by a black pustule re- 
sembling the fruit of the 
turpentine-tree. [ Obs.] 

Wér’mi-mits,n.; pl. TER’- 
mMI-NI. [Lat. Cf. TERM.] 

1. Literally, a boundary ; 
a border. 

2. (Myth.) The Roman 
divinity who presided over 
boundaries, whose statue 
was properly a short pillar 
terminating in the bust of 
a man, woman, satyr, and 
the like, but often merely 
a post or stone stuck in the 
ground on a boundary line. 

3. Hence, any post or 
stone marking a boundary ; 
aterm. See TERM, 8 es 

4. The extreme point at 
either end of a piece of 
railway; also, the station-house at either end. 

Tér’mite, n.; pl. TER/MITES, 
(Entom.) The white ant. See 
'TERMES. 

Térm/less, a. Having no term 
or end; unlimited; boundless; 
unending; as, termiless joys. 

Rare.) Raleigh. 

Térm/ly, a. Occurring every 
term. [Rare.] Bacon. 

Térm/ly, adv. Rare} by term ; 
every term. rare. ** Hees 5 : 
Hat ae ie given.” Bacon, Te™mite, or White Ant. 

Ttrm/o-nSl/o-gy, n. [From Gr. réppor, péppovos, 
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boundary, end, and Adyos, discourse.] The same as 
TERMINOLOGY, q. V. 

Térm/or, n. (Law.) One who has an estate for a 
term of years or life; a termer. Blackstone. 

Térn,n. [Dan. terne, tirne, Sw. tiérna, Icel. ther- 
na, sea-swallow, maid-servant, D. stern, ikstern, 
N. Lat. sterna.] (Ornith.) A long-winged aquatic 
fowl of the 
genus Sterna 
of Linneus, 
closely allied 
to the gulls; 
as, the great - 
or common 
tern, or sea- 
swallow (5S. 
hirundo), the 
black tern, the 
lesserstern, or hooded tern, &c. 


Arctic tern, the Sterna arctica. 


Térn,a. [Lat. ternus, pl. terni, three each, three, 
from tres, tria, three.] Threefold; consisting of 
three, 

Tern flowers (Bot.), flowers growing three and three 
together.— Tern leaves, leaves arranged in threes, or 
three by three, or having three in each whorl or set.— 
Tern peduncles, three peduncles growing together from 
the same axis. — Tern schooner (Naut.), a three-masted 
vessel rigged as a schooner. 


Térn,n. [See supra.] That which consists of, or 
pertains to, three things or numbers together; es- 
pecially, a prize in a lottery resulting from the fa- 
vorable combination of three numbers in the draw- 
ing; also, the three numbers themselves. 

She’d win a tern in Thursday’s lottery. FE. B. Browning. 

Tér’na-ry,a. [Lat. ternarius, from terni; Fr. ter- 
naire, Pr. ternari, Sp., Pg., & It. ternario. See 
supra.] Proceeding by threes; consisting of three; 
as, the ternary number, in antiquity, was esteemed 
a symbol of perfection, and held in great venera- 
tion. 

Tér/na-ry, n. [Lat. ternarius, from terni. 
supra.|] The number three; 
three things taken together; 
ternion. Holder. 

Tér/nate, a. [N. Lat. ter- 
natus, from Lat. terni; Fr. 
terné. See supra.] Having 
an arrangement by threes, 
as three leaflets on a petiole, 
as in trefoil, strawberry, 
bramble, &c. Martyn. Ternate Leaf. 

Tér/mate-ly, adv. Ina ternate manner, Gray. 

Tér/ni-on, 7. (Lat. ternio, from ternt. See supra. ] 
The number three; three things together; ternary, 

Terp-sieh’o-re. [Lat., Gr. 
Teprxépn, from réorety, to enjoy, 
and xovds, dance, dancing.] (Gr. 
Myth.) The Muse who presided 
over the choral song and the 
dance. 

Térp/sieh-o-ré/an, a. Relating 
to Terpsichore, the Muse who 
presided over dancing. 

Htr’ra,n. ([Lat.] The earth; 
earth. 

Terra cotta. ([It.] Baked clay; 
a kind of pottery made from fine 
clay hardened by heat, and used for 
statues, architectural decorations, 
figures, vases, and the like. — Terrx 
Jilius. [Lat., son of the earth.] For- 
merly one appointed to write a satir- 
ical Latin poem at the public acts 
in the University of Oxford; —not 
unlike the prevaricator at Cambridge, England. — Terra 
Jirma. {Lat.] Firm or solid earth. — Terra Japonica, the 
same as catechu, a substance obtained from the juice of 
a species of acacia. It was formerly supposed to be a 
kind of earth from Japan,— whence the name. — Jerra 
lemnia, a species of red, bolary earth. — Terra ponderosa 
(Min.), barytes, or heavy spar.— Terra sienna. [It.] 
See SIENNA. 

Tér/race,n. [Fr. terrasse, Sp. terraza, It. terrazzo, 
from Lat. terra, the earth.] 

1. A raised level space or platform of earth, sup- 
ported on one or more sides by a wall or bank of 
turf, or the like, whether designed for use or 
pleasure. 

2. A balcony or open gallery. [Obs.] Fuller. 

3. The flat roof of a house; as, the buildings of 
the Oriental nations are covered with terraces. 

Tér'race, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TERRACED (ttr/rast) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. TERRACING.] To form into, or fur- 
nish with, a terrace or terraces. ‘‘Clermont’s ¢er- 
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raced height.” Thomson, 
Wér/ra-eilt/tir-al (-ktilt/yur-al),a. Of, or pertain- 
ing to, terraculture ; agricultural. [Rare.] 


Tér/ra-etilt/iire (-kult/yyr, 53),n. [Lat. terra, the 
earth, and cultura, culture.] Cultivation of the 
earth; agriculture. [are.] 

Tér/ra-péne, n. A terrapin. 

Tér’ra-pin, n. [Written also terapin, terrapen, 
and turapen.] [Fr. terrapéne.] (Zodl.) A large kind 
of turtle or tortoise of the genus Chelonia, living in 
sea-water, the flesh of which is highly valued, being 
a delicious article of food. Baird. 

Ter-ra’que-otis (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. terra, the 
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earth, and aqua, water.] Consisting of land and 


water, as the globe or earth, 
The grand terraqueous spectacle 
From center to circumference unvailed. Wordsworth. 

Tér/rar, n. [L. Lat. terrarium, terrerium, terra- 
rius liber, from terra, the earth; Fr. terrier.] (0. 
Eng. Law.) A register of lands. [Obs.] Jowell, 

Wér/vas,n. See TRASS. 

Térre/-bliie, n. (Fr. terre bleue, from terre, the 
earth, and blew, blue.] A kind of light, loose earth. 

Woodward. 

Ter-reen’,n. (Fr. terrine, from terre, Lat. terra, 
earth. Cf. TUREEN.] A large dish or vessel, usu- 
ally earthen, for the table, used for containing soup, 
and the like. [Written also, more commonly, tu- 
reen, 

Tér’rel,n. [N. Lat. terrella, from Lat. terra, the 
ey A magnet of a just spherical figure, and so 
placed that its poles, equator, &c., correspond ex- 
actly to those of the earth. [Obs.] Chambers. 

Térre/-mOte, n. [O. Fr. terremote, Sp. terremoto, 
It. terremoto, terremuoto, tremuoto, Lat. terre mo- 
tus, from Lat. terra, the earth, and motws, motion, 
from movere, motum, to moye.] An earthquake. 
[ Obs.] ower, 

Ter-réne’,n. [See TERREEN. ] 

1. A terreen or tureen. ‘Tables loaded with 
terrenes, filigree, figures, and every thing upon 
earth.” H, Walpole. 

2. The earth’s surface ; the earth. [Obs. and rare. | 
“'Tenfold the length of this ter ene.’ Milton. 

Ter-réne’,a. [Lat. terrenus, from terra, the earth; 
It., Sp., & Pg. terreno, Pr. terren, O. Fr. terrien.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, the earth; earthy; as, ter- 
rene substance, 

2. Earthly; terrestrial. 

God set before him a mortal and immortal life, a nature ce- 
lestial and terrene. Raleigh. 

Be true and feithful to the king and his heirs, and truth and 
faith to bear of life and limb, and terrene honor. 

O. Eng. Oath of Allegiance, quoted by Blackstone. 

Tér’re-otis,a. [Lat. terreus, from terra, the earth; 
It. & Sp. terveo; Fr. terreux, Pr. terros, the same 
as Lat. terrosus.] Consisting of earth; earthy; as, 
terreous substances; terreous particles. [Obs.] 

Térre/=-pleim (tér/plin), n. [Fr. terreplein, or 
more correctly ¢erreplain, from terre, Lat. terra, 
earth, and plain, Lat. planus, even, level, plain; 
but plein is equivalent to Lat. plenus, full.] (Fort.) 
The top, platform, or horizontal surface of a ram- 
part, on which the cannon are placed. [See Jdlust. 
of Casemate.] 

Ter-rés/tri-al, a. [Lat. terrestris, from terra, the 
earth; Fr., Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. terrestre.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, the earth; existing on the 
earth; earthly; as, terrestrial animals. ‘ Vain la- 
bors of terrestrial wit.” Spenser. 

2. Representing, or consisting of, the earth; as,a 
terrestrial globe. ‘‘ This dark terrestrial ball.” 

Addison. 

3. Pertaining to the world, or to the present state ; 

sublunary ; earthly. 
A genius bright and base, 
Of towering talents, and terrestrial aims. Young. 

4. Consisting of, or belonging to, land, in distine- 
tion from water. ‘‘The terrestrial parts of the 
globe.” Woodward, 

Terrestrial serpents (Zool.), those serpents which make 
their home on the ground, in distinction from those dwell- 
ing in the water, on trees, and the like. 


Ter-rvés/tri-al, n. An inhabitant of the earth. 

Ter-rés/tri-al-ly, adv. After a terrestrial or earthly 
manner. More. 

Ter-rés/tri-al-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being terrestrial. 

Wer-rés/tri-f{¥,v.t. [Lat. terrestris, fr. terra, earth, 
and facere, to make.] To form into earth or like 
earth; to make earthy. [Obs.] Browne, 

Ter-rés/tri-otis, a. (Lat. terrestris. See TERRES- 
TRIAL.] [O0bs.] 

1. Earthy. 

2. Pertaining to the earth; being or living on the 
earth; terrestrial. Browne. 

WTér/ret,n. A ring on the top of a saddle, for the 
driving-reins to pass through. 

Térre/-tén/ant (tfir/-),. [Fr. terre, earth, land, 
and tenant, holding, p. pr. of tenir, to hold.} (Law.) 
One who has the actual possession of land; the 
occupant. [Written also ter-tenant.] 

Térre/-vérte (tér/vért), m. [Fr., from terre, earth, 
and vert, verte, green. | A species of olive-green 
earth, used by painters, containing oxide of iron, 
allies potash, and water, with other variable ingre- 

ients. 

Tér’ri-ble,a. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. terrible, Pg. terri- 
vel, It. terribile, Lat. terribilis, from terrere, to 
frighten. ] 

1. Adapted to excite terror, awe, or dread; dread- 
ful; formidable. ‘‘ Prudent in peace, and terrible 
in war.” Prior, 

The Lord th i , a mighty God and ter- 
vote SA Gon te ae ee Deut. vii. 21. 

2. Excessive; extreme; severe. [Collog.] ‘“‘ Being 
indisposed by the terrible coldness of the weather.” 

Clarendon, 

Syn. —Terrific; fearful; frightful; formidable; dread- 

ful; horrible; shocking; awful. 
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TERRIBLENESS 


Téxr/ri-ble-ness,n. The quality or state of being 
terrible; dreadfulness ; formidableness; as, the ter- 
ribleness of a sight. 
Téxr'ri-bly, adv. 1. In a manner to excite terror, 
fright, or awe. ‘ When he ariseth to shake terribly 
the earth.” Isa. ii. 21, 
2. Violently; very greatly. [Colloq.] 
The poor man squalled terribly. Swift. 


Tér/ri-er, n. [O. Fr. terrier, chien terrier, from 

Lat. terra, Fr. terre, the earth. Cf. TARRIER.] 

1. A dog or little . 
hound, remarkable 
for going into the 
ground after ani- 
mals that burrow; 
Canis familiaris 
terrarius. 

Eng. Cyc. 

2. [Fr. terrier, 
O. Fr. terriére.] A 
lodge or hole where 
certain animals, as 

foxes, rabbits, bad- 
' gers, and the like, © 
secure themselves. 

3. [Cf. Lat. te- 
rere, to rub, to rub 
away, and terebrare, to bore.] A wimble, auger, or 
borer. [Obs. 

4. [Fr. terrier, L. Lat. terrarius liber.] (Law.) (a.) 

Formerly, a collection of acknowledgments of the 
vassals or tenants of a lordship, containing the rents 
and services they owed to the lord, and the like. 
(6.) In modern usage, a book or roll in which the 
lands of private persons or corporations are de- 
scribed by their site, boundaries, number of acres, 
or the like, 
Ter-rvif’ie, a. ([Lat. terrificus, from terrere, to 
frighten, and facere, to make; It. & Sp. terrifico.] 
Causing terror; adapted to excite great fear or 
dread; as, a terrific form; terrific sight. 
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revolution when executions were most numerous, and 
the people were kept in the greatest fear by their rulers. 
This extended from October, 1793, to July, 1794.— The 
king of terrors, death. 

Syn.— Alarm; fright; consternation; dread; dismay. 
See ALARM. 

Tér/ror-ism, n. [Fr. terrorisme.] A state of be- 
ing terrified, or a state impressing terror. Jefferson. 

Tér/ror-ist, n. [Fr. terroriste.] (Fr. Hist.) An 
agent or partisan of the revolutionary tribunal dur- 
ing the reign of terror in France. 

Tér/ror-ize, v. t. To strike with terror; to frighten ; 
to affright. [Rare.] 

Téxr/ror-less, a. Free from terror. 

Térse (14), a. (compar. TERSER} superl. TERSEST.] 
[Lat. ie p. of tergere, to rub or wipe off; It. 
& Sp. terso, O. Fr. ters.| 

1. Appearing as if rubbed or wiped off; clear. 
[ Obs. and rare.] 
Many stones, ... although terse and smooth, have not this 
power attractive. Browne. 
2. Cleanly written ; polished; neat. [Obs.] ‘Dif- 
fused, yet terse, poetical, though plain.” Harte. 
3. Refined ; accomplished ;—said of persons. 
[Obs. and rare.] ‘ Your polite and terse gallants.” 
Massinger. 
4. Elegantly concise; compact with smoothness, 
grace, or elegance; as, terse language; aéerse style. 
A poet, too, there was, whose verse 
Was tender, musical, and terse. Longfellow. 
Syn.—Neat ; concise ; compact.—Trrsr, Concise. 
Terse was defined by Johnson “cleanly written,” i. e., 
free from blemishes, neat or smooth. Its present sense 
is ‘free from excrescences,” and hence, compact, with 
smoothness, grace, or elegance, as in the following lines 
of Whitehead : — 
* In eight terse lines has Phadrus told 
(So frugal were the bards of old) 
A tale of goats; and closed with grace, 
Plan, moral, all, in that short space.” 
It differs from concise in not implying, perhaps, quite as 
much condensation, but chiefly in the additional idea of 
“*orace or elegance.” 


Tés/se-ral, a. 


Tést, n. 


TESTA 


1. Formed in little squares or mosaic work ; check- 
ered; as, a ¢essellated pavement. 

2. (Bot.) Spotted like a chess-board; as, a tessel- 
lated leaf. 


Tés/sel-la/tion, n. Mosaic work, or the operation 


of making it. 
Wts'se-ra, n.; pl. THS/SE-R«©. [Lat., a square 
piece, a die; Fr. tessére. See TESSELLAR.] 

1. A small piece, cubical or of some other geo- 
metrical form, of marble, glass, earthen-ware, &c., 
used for various purposes by the ancients, as for 
making tessellated pavements, for ornamenting 
walls, and like purposes; also as a ticket of admis- 
sion to the theaters, or as a certificate for success- 
ful gladiators, and as tokens for various other pur- 
poses. Fairholt. 

2. (Numis.) A token used on the continent of 
Europe. 


Forsyth. 


Tés/se-ra/ie,a. Diversified by squares; tessellated. 


[ Obs.] Atkyns. 
1. Of, pertaining to, or containing, 
tessere. 

2. reise Having, or characterized by, three 
equal axes at right angles, like the cube; monomet- 


Tics 


Wés’/su-lar, a. [See TESSELLAR.] (Crystallog.) Re- 


lated to the cube, or having equal axes, like the 
cube; tesseral. 
O. Fr. test, N. Fr. téé, Pr. test, Pg. & It. 
testo, fr. Lat, testwm, an earthen vessel, from testa, 
an earthen pot. ] 

1. (Metal.) A cupel, in which metals are melted 
for trial and refinement. 

2. Examination by the cupel; hence, any critical 
trial and examination, 

3. Means of trial. 

Each test, and every light, her muse will bear. Dryden. 

4. That with which any thing is compared for 

proof of its genuineness; a touchstone; a standard. 


Life, force, and beauty must to all impart, 
At once the source, the end, and fest of art. Pope. 


5. Discriminative characteristic; ground of ad- 
mission or exclusion. 
Our test excludes your tribe from benefit. Dryden. 


6. Judgment; distinction; discrimination. 
Who would excel, when few can make a test 
Betwixt indifferent writing and the best? Dryden. 
7. (Chem.) A substance employed to detect any 
unknown constituent of a compound, by causing it 
to exhibit some characteristic property ; a re-agent. 


Test-act (Eng. Law), an oath and declaration against 


Wer-rif/ie-al, a. Terrific. [Rare.] 

Ter-rif/ie-al-ly, adv. In a terrifical manner; ter- 
ribly ; frightfully. 

Wer/ri-fy¥,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TERRIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. TERRIFYING.] [Fr. terrijier, from Lat. ter- 
rere, to frighten, and facere, to make. ] 

1. To make terrible. [Obs.] 
If the law, instead of aggravating and terrifying sin, sha 
give out license, it foils itself 2 Uiving hilton. 


2. To alarm or shock with fear; to frighten; to 


Wérse’ly, adv. In a terse manner; neatly; con- 
cisely. 

Térse/mess, n. 
neatness; conciseness; succinctness, 
ness of Junius.” Landor. 

Ter-stil/phu-rét, n. [From Lat. ter, thrice, and 
sulphuret, q. v.] (Chem.) A sulphuret containing 
three equivalents of sulphur. 

Ter-tén/ant, n. [See TERRE-TENANT.] (Law.) 
The occupant of land. See TERRE-TENANT. 


The state or quality of being terse; 
“The terse- 


alarm, Tér’tial, a. [From Lat. tertius, third, because they| transubstantiation, which all officers, civil and military, 
_ When ye shall hear of wars and commotions, be not ¢er-| are feathers of the third row.] (Ornith.) Growing | were formerly obliged to take within six months after 
5 uke xxi. 9. on the last or innermost joint of a bird’s wing ; — their admission. They were obliged also to receive the 


sacrament, according to the usage of the church of Eng- 
land. Brande. Blackstone. — Test-object (Optics), an ob- 
ject which tests the power or quality of a microscope or 
telescope, by requiring a certain degree of excellence in 
the instrument to determine its existence, or its peculiar 
texture or markings, as the scales of the wings of a but- 
terfly, the hairs of mice or bats, for the microscope, and 
nebule, or close double-stars, for the telescope. — Test- 


said of quills. Swainson. 
Tér’tial, n. (Ornith.) One of the quills or large 
feathers which grow near the junction of the wing 
with the body. 
Tér’tian, a. (Lat. tertianus, fr. tertius, the third; 
It. terzano, Sp. terciano.] Occurring every third 
day; as, a tertian fever. 


Ter-rig’e-nois, a. ([Lat. terrigena, terrigenus, 
from terra, the earth, and genere, gignere, to bring 
forth.] _Earth-born; produced by the earth. [7?.] 

Tér/ri-t0/ri-al, a. ([Lat. territorialis, Fr. & Sp. 
territorial, It. territoriale. ] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, territory or land; as, ter- 
ritorial limits; territorial jurisdiction. 





2. Limited to a certain district; as, rights may be 
ersonal or territorial. 

Wér/ri-t0/ri-al-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. TERRITO- 
RIALIZED ; p. pr. & vb. n, TERRITORIALIZING. | 

1. To enlarge by extension of territory, 

__ Q. To reduce to the state of a territory. 
Tér/ri-t0/ri-al-ly, adv. In regard to territory; by 
means of territory. 

Tér’/ri-to-ried, p. a, Possessed of territory. [ Obs.] 
Téxr/vri-to-ry (110),n. [Lat. territoriuwm, from terra, 
the earth; Fr. territoire, Pr. territori, Sp., Pg., & 
It. territorio.] 

1. The extent or compass of land within the 
bounds, or belonging to the jurisdiction, of any 
state, city, or other body. 

Linger not in my territories. Shak. 

‘They erected a house within their own territory. Hayward. 

Arts and sciences took their rise and flourished only in those 
small territories where the people were free. Swift. 

2. A tract of land belonging to, or under the do- 
minion of, a prince or state, lying at a distance from 
the parent country or from the seat of government; 
as, the territories of the East India Company. 

3. Especially, in the United States, a portion of 
the country not included within the limits of any 
State, and not yet admitted as a State into the Union, 
but organized with a separate legislature, under a 
territorial governor and other officers appointed by 
the President and Senate of the United States. 
Téx/ror, n. [Lat. terror, from terrere, to frighten; 
It. terrore, Pr., Sp., & Pg. terror, Fr. terreur.] 

1. Extreme fear; fear that agitates the body and 
mind; violent dread; fright. 

Amaze and terror seized the rebel host. Milton. 


2. That which may excite dread; the cause of 
extreme fear, ‘‘Those enormous ¢errors of the 
Nile.” Prior. 

Rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. 

Rom. xiii. 3. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats. Shak. 

t= Terror is sometimes used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds ; as, terror-fraught, terror-giv- 
ee ation, terror-stricken, terror-struck, and 

e like. 


Reign of terror (Fr. Hist.), that period during the 





Wér’tian, n. [Lat. tertiana (sc. febris), It. terzana, 
Sebbre terzana, Pr terciana, Pr. febre tersana, O. 
Fr. tierceine, N. Fr. jievre tierce. 

1. (Med.) A disease or fever whose paroxysms 
return every third day; an intermittent whose par- 
oxysms occur after intervals of about forty-eight 
hours. 

2. A liquid measure used for wine, equal to sev- 
enty gallons. Simmonds. 

Wér’ti-a-ry (t@r/shi-a-r¥, 44, 95), a. [Lat. tertiarius, 
from tertius, the third; Fr. tertiaire.| Of the third 
formation, order, or rank; third; as, a tertiary use 
of aword. [fare.] Trench. 

Tertiary color, a color produced by the mixture of two 
secondaries. ‘The so-called tertiary colors are citrine, 
russet, and olive.” Fairholt.— Tertiary epoch (Geol.) 
(a.) The first period of the age of mammals, or ofthe cen- 
ozoic era, (6.) The rock-formation of the period ; — called 
also tertiary formation. See GEOLOGY. 

Wér/ti-ate (-shi-at),v.¢. [Lat. tertiare, tertiatum, 
from tertius, the third; It. terziare, terzare, Sp. 
terciar, Pr. tersar, Fr. tiercer.] 

1. To do or perform for the third time. Johnson. 

2. To examine, as the thickness of the metal at 
the muzzle of a gun; or, in general, to examine the 
thickness of, as ordnance, in order to ascertain its 
strength. 

Merza-rimd (ttrt/sa-re/ma), mn. [It., a third or 
triple rhyme.] A peculiar and complicated system 
of versification, borrowed by the early Italian poets 
from the Troubadours, 4 

Werzetto (tért-stt/to), n. Ey diminutive of 
terzo, Lat. tertius, the third.] (J/us.) A composi- 
tion in three parts; a trio. 

Tés/sel-lar, a. [Lat. fessella, a small square piece, 
a little cube, diminutive of tessera, a square piece 
of stone, wood, &c., from Gr. récoepes, Téccapes, 
four; Fr. tesselle.| Formed in squares. 

Tés/sel-late,v.t. [imp. &p.p.TESSELLATED ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. TESSELLATING.] [Lat. tessellare, from tes- 
sella. See supra.| To form into squares or check- 
ers; to lay with checkered work, 

The floors are sometimes of wood, tessellated after the fash- 
ion of France. Macaulay. 

Wés/sel-la/ted, p.a. [Lat. tessellatus, p. p. of tes- 
sellare, Fr. tessellé.] 


Tést, n. (Lat. testis, one who attests. ] 
‘ 


Tést, v. t. 


Tést, 


paper. (a.) (Chem.) A strip of paper impregnated with 
some re-agent, as litmus or turmeric, and used for de- 
tecting the presence of certain substances in compounds. 
(6.) (Law.) An instrument admitted as a standard or 
comparison of handwriting. [U. S.]— Test-tube, or test- 
glass. (Chem.) (a.) A tube or glass for holding liquids to 
be tested. (0.) A graduated tube, containing a test-solu- 
tion of indigo, used in testing chlorine water; a chlorom- 
eter. 

Syn.— Criterion; standard; experience; proof; ex- 
periment; trial. — Test, TRIAL. TZrital is the wider term; 
test is asearching and decisive trial. Itis derived from 
the Latin ¢esta (earthen pot), which term was early ap-~ 
plied to the fining-pot, or crucible, in which metals are 
melted for trial and refinement. Hence the peculiar force 
of the word, as indicating a trial or criterion of the most 
decisive kind. 

I leave him to your gracious acceptance, 

Whose tria/ shall better publish his commendation. 

Thy virtue, prince, has stood the test of fortune, 

Like purest gold, that, tortured in the furnace, 

Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its weight. 

Addison. 


A. witness. 


Shak. 


[ Obs.] Prelates and great lords of England, who 
were... tests of that deed.” Berners. 
Tést, v.t. To make a testament or will. [0bs.] 


[imp. & p. p. TESTED; p. pr. & vb. ms 
TESTING.] [See TEstT, a cupel.] 

1. (Metal.) To refine, as gold or silver, by means 
of lead, in a test, by the vitrification, scorification, 
oxidation, and the like, of all extraneous matter. 

2. To put to the proof; to prove the truth or gen- 
uineness of by experiment, or by some fixed prin- 
ciple or standard; to try; as, to test the soundness 
of a principle; to test the validity of an argu- 
ment. 

Experience is the surest standard by which to test the real 
tendency of the existing constitution. Washington. 

3. [Lat. testari, to bear witness, to testify, to at- 
test, from testis, a witness.] (Zaw.) To attest and 
date; as, a writing tested on such a day. Tet he 

4. (Chem.) To examine or try by the application 
of test-paper, or some re-agent. 

n. (Lat. testa, a piece of burned clay, a 
Ris'td, broken piece of earthen-ware, a shell.] 
1. (Zo6él.) A shell, as of an oyster or crab. | 
2. (Bot.) The integuments of a seed. Lindley. 
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TESTABLE 


TéEst/a-ble, a. [O. Fr. testable, It. testabile, Lat. 
testabilis, from testari, to testify, to publish one’s 
last will.] (Zaw.) Capable of being devised, or 
given by will. Blackstone. 

Mes-ta'ce-a& (-she-), n. pl.  [Lat. testaceum, a 

Tes-ta’ceans, shelled animal, from testa- 
ceus, Fr. testacé.] (Zodl.) Marine animals covered 
with shells, especially mollusks; shell-fish. 

Tes-ta/¢e-dg/ra-phy, n. [Fr. testacéographie, fr. 
Lat. testacewm and Gr. ypagecy, to write.) (Z0dl.) 
The science which treats of testaceans, or shell-fish ; 
the description of shell-fish. [fare.] _ 

Tes-ta/ce-5lVo-Sy, n. (Fr. testacéologie, fr. Lat. 
testaceum, a shelled animal, and Gr. Adyos, a dis- 
course.] (Zoél.) The science of testaceous mol- 
lusks; conchology. [Rare.] 

Tes-ta’ceots, a. [Lat. testaceus, fr. testa, a shell; 
It. & Sp. testaceo, Fr. testacé. See TEsTa.] Of, or 
pertaining to, shells; consisting of a hard shell, or 
having a hard, continuous shell, 

Testaceous animals (Zoél.), animals having a strong, 
thick, entire shell, as oysters and clams, thus distin- 
guished from crustaceous animals, whose shells are more 
thin and soft, and consist of several pieces jointed, as lob- 
sters. — Testaceous medicines or powders (Med.), prepa- 
rations of shells and like substances, as the powders of 
crab’s claws, pearl, and the like. 

Tés’ta-cy,n. (Law.) The state or circumstance of 
being testate, or of leaving a valid will at death. 

Tés/ta-ment, n. [Fr. testament, Pr. testament, tes- 
tamen, It., Sp., & Pg., testamento, Lat. testamen- 
tum, from testuri, to be a witness, to make one’s 
last will, from testis, a witness. | 

1. (Law.) A solemn, authentic instrument in 
writing, by which a person declares his will as to 
the disposal of his estate and effects after his death. 

(2 This is otherwise called a will, and sometimes a 
last will and testament. <A testament, to be valid, must 
be made by a person of sound mind; and it must be exe- 
cuted and published in due form of law. A man, in cer- 
tain cases, may make a valid will by words only, and such 
willis called nuncupative. See NUNCUPATIVE. 

2. One of the two general divisions of the canoni- 
cal books of the sacred Scriptures; as, the Old Tes- 
tament ; the New Testament ; — often limited, in col- 
loquial language, to the latter. 

Holographic testament, a testament written wholly by 
the testator himself. Bouvier. 

Tés/ta-mént/al, a. Of, or pertaining to, a testa- 
ment; testamentary. 

Thy testamental cup I take, 
And thus remember thee. Montgomery. 

Tést/a-mént/a-ry, a. [Lat. testamentarius, It., Sp., 
& Pg. testamentario, Pr. testamentari, Fr. testa- 
mentaire. | 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a will or testament; as, 
letters testamentary. 

2. Bequeathed by will; given by testament. 

How many testamentary charities have been defeated by 
the negligence or fraud of executors! Atterbury. 

3. Done, or appointed by, or founded on, a testa- 
ment or will; as, a testamentary guardian of a mi- 
nor, who may be appointed by the will of a father, 
until the child becomes of age. 

Tést/a-men-ta/tion, n. The act or power of giv- 
ing by testament or will. [Rare.] Burke. 

BHes-ta'’mur, n. ([Lat., we testify, from testari, to 
testify.] (ng. Universities.) A certificate of 
merit or proficiency ; —so called from the word with 
which it commences. 

Weés'tate, a. [Lat. testatus, p. p. of testari. See 
TESTAMENT. (Law.) Having made and left a 
will; as, a person is said to die testate. 

Tés/tate, n. One who leaves a valid will at death; 
a testate person. 


Tes-ta/tion, n. [Lat. testatio, It. trae A 
witnessing or witness. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 


Tes-ta/tor,n. ([Lat., It. testatore, Sp. & Pg. testa- 
dor, Pr. testaire, testador, Fr. testateuwr.] A man 
who makes and leaves a will or testament at death; 
he that makes a testament. 

Tes-ta/trix, n. [Lat., It. testatrice, Pr. testairitz, 
Fr. testatrice; Sp. & Pg. testadora.]) A woman 
who makes and leayes a will at death; a female tes- 
tator. 

Téste, n. [From Lat. testari, to be a witness.] 
(Law.) The witnessing or concluding clause of a 
writ or other precept. Bouvier. 

Tés/ter, n. [From O. Fr, teste, the head, N. Fr. téte, 
Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. testa, from Lat. testa, an earthen 
pot, the skull. ] 

_1. A flat canopy, as over a pulpit, tomb, and the 
like. Oxf. Gloss. 

2. The top covering of a bed, consisting of some 
species of cloth, supported by the bedstead. ‘* No 
tester to the bed, and the saddles and portmanteaus 
heaped on me to keep off the cold.’ A. Walpole. 

Tés/ter,n. ([O. Fr. teston, from teste, the head, the 
head of the king being impressed upon the coin; Sp. 
teston, It. testone. See supra.} An old French sil- 
ver coin, of the value of about sixpence sterling, 
originally eighteen pence, then ninepence., See 
TESTON. 

Tés’tern, n. [Corrupted from teston. 
A sixpence; a tester. 

Tés/tern, v.t. To present with atestern. [Obs.] 

Tés/ti-ele (tés/ti-kl), n. [Lat. ¢testiculus, diminutive 
of testis, a testicle; Fr. testicule, Pr. testicul, testil, 


— 


See supra.] 
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Sp. & Pg. testiculo, It. testicolo.] (Anat.) One of 
the glands which secrete the seminal fluid in 
males. 

Tés/ti-eGnd, a. [Lat. testis and condere, to hide.] 
(Zooél.) Having the testicles naturally concealed, as 
in the case of the cetacea. Dana. 

Tes-tie/ai-lar, a. Of, or pertaining to, the testicles. 

Tes-tie/ii-late, a, [N. Lat. testiculatus, Fr. testi- 
culé.] ( Bot.) (a.) Shaped like a testicle ; 
ovate and solid. Zee. (b.) Having two 
tubers resembling testicles in form, as 
some species of orchis, 

Mestiére (tés/ti-ér’), n. [O. Fr. teste, 
head.] A kind of plate-armor for the 
head of a war-horse, 

Tésti-fi-ei’/tion, n, [O. Fr. testifica- 
tion, Pr. testificacio, Sp. testificacion, It. 
testificazione, Lat. testificatio.] The 
act of testifying, or giving testimony or 
evidence; as, a direct testification of our Testiculate 
homage to God. Root. 

Tés/ti-ti-ea/tor, n, [N. Lat., It. testificatore.] One 
who testifies, or gives witness or evidence. 

Tés'ti-fi/er,n. [From testify.] One who testifies; 
one who gives testimony or bears witness to prove 
any thing. 

Tés/tify, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TESTIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. nm. TESTIFYING.] [O. Fr. testifier, Pr. & Sp. 
testijicar, It. testificare, Lat. testificari, from testis, 
a witness, and facere, to make. ] 

1. To make a solemn declaration, verbal or writ- 
ten, to establish some fact; to give testimony for 
the purpose of communicating to others a knowledge 
of something not known to them. 

Jesus...needed not that any should testify of man, for he 
knew what was in man. John ii. 25. 

2. (Law.) To make a solemn declaration under 
oath, or affirmation, for the purpose of establishing 
or making proof of some fact to a court; to give 
testimony in a cause depending before a tribunal. 

One witness shall not testify against any person to cause him 
to die. Num. xxxv. 30, 

3. To declare a charge ; to protest ; — with against. 

O Israel, ... I will testify against thee. PR Ahs 

I testified against them in the day wherein they sold pro- 
visions. eh. xiii. 15, 

Tés/ti-fy, v.t. 1. To bear witness to; to support 
the truth of by testimony ; to affirm or declare 
solemnly. 

2. (Law.) To affirm or declare under oath or af- 
firmation before a tribunal, for the purpose of proy- 
ing some fact. 

Tés/ti-ly, adv. [From ftesty.] In a testy manner; 
fretfully; peevishly; with petulance, 

Tés/ti-moO/ni-al, n. [O. Fr. testimoniale, L. Lat. 
testimonialis, Lat. testimoniales (sc. littere). See 
infra.| A writing or certificate which bears testi- 
mony in favor of one’s character or good conduct. 

Tés/ti-mO/ni-al, a. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. testimonial, 
It. testimoniale, Lat. testimonialis.] Relating to, 
or containing, testimony. 

Tés/ti-mo-my (50), n. ([Lat. testimoniwm, from 
testari, to be a witness, to testify, to attest; It. & 
Sp. testimonio, Pr. testimoni, O. Fr. testimonie, 
testemoine, N. Fr. témoignage. See TESTAMENT.] 

1. A solemn declaration or affirmation made for 
the purpose of establishing or proving some fact. 

{= Such affirmation, in judicial proceedings, may be 
verbal or written, but must be under oath or affirmation. 
Testimony differs from evidence. Testimony is the dec- 
laration of a witness, and evidence is the effect of that 
pe on the mind, or the degree of light which it 
affords. 


2. Affirmation; declaration; as, these doctrines 
are supported by the uniform testimony of the 
fathers; the belief of past facts must depend on the 
evidence of human testimony, or the testimony of 
historians. 

3. Open attestation; profession. 

Thou, for the testimony of truth, hast borne 
Universal reproach. 

4. Witness; evidence; proof of some fact. 

5. That which is equivalent to a declaration; 
manifestation; expression or correct manifestation, 

Shake off the dust under your feet for a testemony against 
them. Mark vi. 11. 

Sacrifices were appointed by God for a testimony of his ha- 
tred of sin. Clarke. 

6. (Jewish Antig.) The two tables of the law. 

Thou shalt put into the ark the testimony which I shall give 

ee. Ex, xxv. 16. 

7. Hence, the whole divine revelation ; the sacred 
Scriptures. 

The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 

3. Xx. 76 

Syn.— Proof; evidence; attestation; witness; affir- 
mation; confirmation. — TESTIMONY, PROOF, EVIDENCE. 
Proof, being Anglo-Saxon, is most familiar, and is used 
more frequently (though not exclusively) as to facts and 
things which occur in the ordinary concerns of life. Hvt- 
dence is a word of more dignity, and is more generally 
applied to that which is moral or intellectual; as, the evt- 
dences of Christianity, &c. Testimony is strictly the evi- 
dence of a witness given under oath; when used figura- 
tively or in a wider sense, the word testimony has still a 
reference to some living agent as its author, as when we 
speak of the testimony of conscience, or of doing a thing 
in testimony of our affection, &c. ‘To conform our lan- 





Milton. 








TETE-DE-PONT 


guage more to common use, we ought to divide arguments 
into demonstrations, proofs, and probabilities ; by proofs, 
meaning such arguments from experience as leave no 
room for doubt or opposition.” Hume. ‘The evidence of 
sense is the first and highest kind of evidence of which 
human nature is capable.” Wilkins. ‘‘ The proof of every 
thing must be by the testimony of such as the parties pro- 
duce.”’ Spenser. 


Tés/ti-mo-ny, v.t. To witness. [Obs.] Shak. 

Tés/ti-mess,n. [From testy.] The state of being 

testy; fretfulness; peevishness; petulance. 
Testiness is a disposition or aptness to be angry. 


Tést/ing, n. 1. The act of trying for proof. 

2. (Metal.) The operation of refining gold or sil- 
ver by means of lead, in the vessel called a test; 
cupellation, 

Tés’ton, n. The same as TESTER, q. V. 
Tes-tone’,n. [See infra.] A silver coin of Portu- 
gal, worth about sixpence sterling, or about eleven 
cents. Homans. 
Tes-toon’, n. [It. testone, Sp. & O. Fr. teston, Pg. 
test@o, tostao. See TESTER.| An Italian silver coin, 
The testoon of Rome is worth 1s. 3d. sterling, or 
about 30 cents. Homans. 
Tést/-pa/per, n. See TEST. 
Tes-tti/di-nal,a. [See Testupo.] Of, or pertain- 
ing to, the tortoise, or resembling it. 
Tes-tii/di-ma/ri-ots, a. Of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling, the shell of a tortoise; haying the color 
of a tortoise-shell; covered with red, black, or yel- 
low spots or patches, like a tortoise-shell. 
Tes-tii/di-nate, a. [Lat. testwdinatus, testu- 
Tes-tii/di-na/ted, dineatus, from Lat. testudo, 
testudinis, a tortoise, an arch or vault; Fr. testw- 
diné,| Shaped like the back of a tortoise; roofed ; 
arched; vaulted. 
Tés/tu-din/e-ous, a. [Lat. testudineus, It. testu- 
dineo.) Resembling the shell of a tortoise. 
Mes-ti’do,n. ([Lat., from testa, the shell of shell- 
fish, or of testaceous animals; Pr. testudo, It. testu- 
dine, testuggine.] [See Illust. of Tortoise.] 

1. (Zodl.) A genus of animals, in the Linnean 
system, now represented by the genus Chelonia; 
the tortoise. Baird, 

2. Among the ancient Romans, a cover or screen 
which a body of troops formed with their shields 
or targets, by holding them over their heads when 
standing close to each other. This cover resembled 
the back of a tortoise, and served to shelter the men 
from darts, stones, and other missiles. A similar 
defense was sometimes formed of boards, and moved 
on wheels. 

3. (Med.) An encysted tumor, so called as sup- 
posed to resemble a tortoise in form;—called also 
talpa. Dunglison. 

4. (Mus.) A musical instrument; a species of 
lyre ;—s0 called in allusion to the lyre of Mercury, 
fabled to have been made of the shell of a tortoise. 

Tés'ty, a. [compar. TESTIER; superl. TESTIEST.] 

O. Fr. testu, N. Fr. tétu, from teste, téte, the head ; 

r. testart, It. testardo, Sp. testarudo. See TES- 
TER.] Fretful; peevish; petulant; easily irritated. 

Must I stand and crouch under your ¢esty humor? Shak, 
I was displeased with myself; I was testy. Latimer. 


Te-tan/ie, a. [Fr. tétanique.] Pertaining to, or de- 
noting, tetanus. 

Te-tam/’ie,n. (Med.) A remedy which acts on the 
nerves, and through them on the muscles, occa- 
sioning, in large doses, convulsions, Dunglison, 

Tét/a-moid, a. [Gr. réravos and eldos, form.| Re- 
sembling tetanus. 

Httlamts, n. ([Lat., Gr. réravos, from reravés, 
stretched, from reivety, to stretch.] (Med.) A pain- 
ful and usually fatal disease, resulting generally 
from a wound, of which the principal symptom is 
persistent spasm of the voluntary muscles. When 
the muscles of the lower jaw are affected, it is 
called locked-jaw, and takes various names from 
the various incurvations of the body resulting from 
the spasm. 

Te-tir/to-hé/dral, a. [Gr. rérapros, fourth, and 
édpa, base.] (Crystallog.) Having one fourth the 
number of planes requisite to complete symmetry. 

Ne-tir/to-hé/dral-ly, adv. In a tetartohedral 
manner. 

Te-tir/to-hé/drism, n. 


Locke. 


(Crystallog.) The prop- 


erty of being tetartohedrally modified. Dana, 
Te-tir/to-pris-mat/ie, a. Triclinic. See Crys- 


TALLOGRAPHY. 
Te-taug’,n. (Jchth.) A kind of fish found on the 
coast of New England; the tautog. See TAuToG, 
Tétch/i-mess, n. The same as TECHINESS, q. V. 
Tétch’y,a. The same as TEcHy. See TECHY. 
Méte (tat),n. ([Fr., the head. See TESTER.] False 
hair; a kind of wig of false hair. 
Weéte-a-téte (tat/i-tat’), n. [Fr., head to head.] 

1. Private conversation ; familiar interview or 
conference, 

2. A form of sofa for two persons, so curved that 
they are brought face to face while sitting on differ- 
ent sides of the sofa. 

Wéte-a-téte (tat/i-tat’), adv. Face to face; vis- 
a-vis; privately or confidentially; familiarly. 

BHéte-de-pont (tit/de-pong’), nm. [Fr.] (dil.) A 
work thrown up at the end of a bridge nearest the 
enemy, for covering the communication across a 
river. Campbell 
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Téth/er,n. [See TeppER.] A rope or chain by 
eh a beast is confined for feeding within certain 
imits. 3 

Wether, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TETHERED; p. pr. & vb. 
N, TETHERING.] ‘lo confine, as a beast, with a rope 
or chain, for feeding within certain limits. 


And by aslender cord was tethered to a stone. Wordsworth. 


Te-thy’dan,n. [See infra.] (Zodl.) An acepha- 
lous mollusk covered by a tunic, and not by a shell. 

Té/thys, n. [Gr. riiSos or riSvs, an oyster, or a 
kind of ascidian; Lat. ¢ethea, a kind of sponge; Fr. 
téthye.) (Zoél.) A gelatinous, nudibranchiate, gas- 
teropodous animal, having an envelope or mantle 
that extends aboye and beyond the head, fringed 
or undulated at the margin. 

Mét'ra, A prefix from the Greek rérpa (a prefix sig- 
nifying four), from réccapes, rérrapes, four. (See 
TETRACHORD) ;— much used in composition, sig- 
nifying four fold, four times, four. 

Tét/ra-brineh/i-ate, a. [Prefix tetra and bran- 
chiz.) (Zo0l.) Having four gills; as, the tetrabran- 
chiate cephalopods, 

Tét/ra-ehord, n. 
don, Gr.rerpaxopdov, from rerpaxopdos, four-stringed, 
from rérpa, for réropa, rérrapa, réooapa, from 7é- 
Topes, TérTapEs, Escapes, four, and yopdy, a chord. | 
(Ane. Mus.) A series of four sounds, of which the 
extremes, or first and last, constituted a fourth, 
‘These extremes were immutable: the two middle 
sounds were changeable. 

Tét/ra-ehot/o-moitis, a. [Gr. 

our 


terpaxife, to divide into 
pain Having a division by 
fours; separated into four parts 
or series, or into series of fours. 

Tét/ra-ede/eots, a. [Gr. rérpa, 
four, and kéxkos, a kernel.] Hay- 
ing four cocci, or carpels. Gray. 

Tét/ra-e0/lon, n. [Gr. rérpa 
four, and kSXov, limb, member.] (Pros.) A stanza 
or division, in lyric poetry, consisting of four 
verses. Crabb, 

WTét/rad, n. (Lat. tetras, tetradis, Gy. rerpas, rerpa- 
dos, Fr. tétrade.] The number four; acollection of 
four things. 

Tét/ra-dae’tyl,n. [Fr. tétradactyle.] (Zodl.) An 
animal having four toes. : Kirby. 

Tét/ra-die’tyl-ois, a. [Gr. rerpaddxrvdos, from 
térpa, for rérrapa, four, and ddxrvdos, finger, toe; 
Fr. tétradactyle.| Having four toes. 

Teét/ra-di-a-pa/son, n. [Gr. rérpa, for rérrapa, 
four, and diaracay, the octave. See DIAPASON. | 
(Ane. Mus.) A quadruple diapason, or octave; a 
musical chord;—called also quadruple eighth, or 
twenty-ninth, 

Wét/ra-dite,n. [Gr. rérpa, for rérrapa, four.] A 
person in some way remarkable with regard to the 
number four, as one born in the fourth month or on 
the fourth day of the month, or who reverences four 
persons in the Godhead, and the like. Smart. 

Tét/ra-drachm (-dram), m. [Gr. rerpaddpax- 

Tét/ra-draeh’ma (-drik/ma), pov, from rérpa, 
four, and dpaxpy, drachm, drachma; Fr. ¢étra- 
dragme.| (Ane. Coinage.) A silver coin worth four 
drachmas. The Attic tetradrachm was equal to 
3s. 3d. sterling, or about 79 cents. 

Htt/ra-dy-na'mi-a, n. 
mie, from Gr. rérpa, four, and divapts, power, 
strength.] (ot.) An order of plants, according to 
the Linnzan system, having six stamens, four of 
which are lorger than the others. 

Tét/ra-dy-na‘mi-an, n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
order Tetradynamia, 

Tét/ra-dy-na/mi-an, a. (Bot.) Belonging to the 

Tét/ra-dyn/a-moiis, § order Tetradynamia ; hav- 
ing six stamens, four of which are uniformly longer 


than the others, 
ee \\CL_ 


Fr, tétragone, 
Tetragons. (Geom.) 





Tetrachotomous, 


at. tetrago- 
num, Gr. reé- 
Tpaywvorv, from 
rérpa, four,and 
ywvia, corner, 
angle. 

1. (Geom.) A 
plane figure having four angles; a quadrangle, as a 
square, a rhombus, and the like. 

2. (Astrol.) An aspect of two planets with regard 
to the earth, when they are distant from each other 
ninety degrees, or the fourth of a circle. Hutton. 

Te-trag/o-mal, a. 1. Of, or pertaining to, a tetra- 
gon; having four angles or sides; thus, a square, a 
parallelogram, a rhombus, and a trapezium, are 
tetragonal figures. 

2. (Bot.) Having prominent longitudinal angles, 
as a stem, 

Te-trag/o-nism,n. [Fr. tétragonisme, Gr. rerpa- 
ywvtcnos, from rerpaywrvifev, to make square, from 
Terpaywvos, four-angled, square, See supra.] The 

uadrature of the circle. [Rare.] 

Tet/ra-gram/ma-ton, n. [Gr. rerpaypduparov, 
from rérpa, four, and ypdayupa, a letter; Fr. tétra- 
gramme.| Among some ancient nations, the mystic 
number four, which was often symbolized to repre- 
sent the Deity, whose name was expressed by four 
letters. Brande. 





[Fr. tétrachorde, Lat. tetrachor- | 


[N. Lat., Fr. tétradyna-, 
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Wetva-ziygn'i-d,n. [N.Lat., Fr. tétragynie, fr. Gr. 
rérpa, four, and yvvj, woman.) (Bot.) An order of 
monoclinous or hermaphrodite plants, according to 
the Linnean system, having four styles. 

Tét/ra-Syn/i-an,)a. (Bot.) Belonging to the or- 

Te-tras’/y-nots, der Tetragynia; having four 
styles. 

Wsv/rahé/dral, a. [See TETRAHEDRON. ] 

1. Having, or composed of, four sides. 

2. (Crystallog.) (a.) Having the form of the reg- 
ular tetrahedron. (b.) Pertaining or related to a 
tetrahedron, or to the system of forms to which the 
tetrahedron belongs. 

Tetrahedral angle (Geom.), a solid angle bounded or 
inclosed by four plane angles. Math. Dict. 


Tét/ra-hé/dral-ly, adv. Ina tetrahedral manner, 
or with tetrahedral planes. Dana, 

Tét/ra-hé/dron, n. [Gr. rérpa, 
four, and édpa, seat, base, from 
Eleoda, to sit; Fr. tétraédre.] 
(Geom.) A solid figure inclosed 
by four triangles. 

Regular tetrahedron (Geom.), a 
solid bounded by four equal equilat- 
eral triangles; one of the five regular 
solids. Math. Dict. 


Tét/ra-héx’/a-hé/dral, a. (Crystallog.) Exhibit- 
ing four ranges of faces, one above another, each 
range containing six faces. 

TVét/ra-héx/a-hée/dron, n. [Gr. 
térpa, four, #%, six, and &dpa, a 
seat, base.] (Crystallog.) A solid 
bounded by twenty-four equal 
faces, four corresponding to each 
face of the cube. Dana, 

Te-traVo-gy, n. [Fr. tétralogie, 
Gyr. rerpadoyia, fr. rérpa, four, and 
Aoyos, a speech, discourse.] (Gr. 
Drama.) A collection of four dra- 
matic pieces, of which three were tragedies and one 
a satiric piece, represented on the same occasion at 
Athens, 

Te-tram/er-otis, a. [Gr. rérpa, four, and pépos, 
part.] (Bot.) Divided into four parts ; having four 
parts or pieces. Gray. 

Te-tram/e-ter, n. [Fr. tétramétre, Lat. tetrame- 
trus, Gr. rerpayuertpos, from rérpa, four, and pérpov, 
a measure.] (Anc. Poet.) A verse consisting of 
four measures, that is, in iambic, trochaic, and ana- 
pestic verse, of eight feet; in other kinds of verse, 
of four feet. Liddell § Scott. 

VTét/ra-morph, n. [Gr. rérpa, four, and popdi, 
form, figure.] (Christian Art.) The union of the 
four attributes of the Evangelists in one figure, rep- 
resented as winged, and standing on winged fiery 
wheels, the wings being covered with eyes. It is 
the symbol of unparalleled velocity. Fairholt. 

He-tran'dri-a,n. ([N. Lat., Fr. tétrandrie, from 
Gr. rérpa, four, and dvijp, dvdp6s,aman.| (Bot.) A 
class of monoclinous or hermaphrodite plants, ac- 
cording to the Linnean system, having four sta- 
mens. 

TNe-tran/dri-an,) a. (Bot.) Belonging to the class 

Te-train/drots, Tetrandria ; monoclinous or 
hermaphrodite, and having four stamens. 

Te-tra/o-nid,n. (Fr. étraonide, from Lat. tetrao, 
Gr. rerpdwy, a heath-cock, grouse, and eos, shape. } 
(Ornith.) A bird belonging to the tribe of which the 
Tetrao is the type, as the grouse, partridge, quail, 
and the like ; — used also as an adjective, 

Tét/ra-pét/al-ous, a. [Gr. rérpa, 
four, and réradoyv, a leaf; Fr. tétra- 
pétale.| (Bot.) Containing four dis- 
tinct petals or flower leaves; as, a 
tetrapetalous corol. 


Tetrahedron. 





Tetrahexahedron, 





Wét/ra-phir/ma-edn, )n. [Gr. 
Tét/ra-phir’ma-eim, } TErpa- Z 
pappakoy, from rérpa, four, and @ap- oo 
ower. 


paxov, drug; Lat. tetrapharmacum.] 
(Med.) A combination of wax, resin, lard, and 
pitch, composing an ointment. Brande, 

Ve-traph/yllouts, or Tét/ra-phy¥llots (117), a. 
[Gr. rérpa, four, and diAdov, a leaf; Fr. tétraphylle.] 
(Bot.) Having four leaves; consisting of four dis- 
tinct leaves or leaflets, 

Tét/ra-pla,n. [N.Lat., from Gr. rerpamrdéos, rerpa- 
tXovs, fourfold; Fr. tétraple.]| A Bible consisting 
of four different Greek versions arranged in four 
columns, as by Origen ; hence, a version in four 
languages or four columns. 

Tét/ra-pdd, n. [Gr. rérpa, four, and rots, rodés, 
foot.] (Zntom.) An insect characterized by hay- 
ing but four perfect legs, as certain of the Lepi- 
doptera. 

Te-trap/o-dy,n. [Gr. rérpa, four, and rots, odds, 
a foot.] A series or set of four feet; a measure or 
distance of four feet. 

Te-trip/ter-an,7n. [See infra.] (Hntom.) An in- 
sect having four wings. Brande. 

Te-trip/ter-otis, a. [Gr. rerparrepos, from rérpa, 
four, and rrepév, wing ; Fr. tétraptere.] Having 
four wings. 

Tét/rap-t6te, or Te-trap/tote (Synop., § 130), n. 
Ge tétraptote, Lat. tetraptotum, Gr. rerpazrwrov, 

rom Gr. rérpa, four, and rrwrds, falling, rrdots, a 

(Gram.) A 


falling, a case, from zimrewy, to fall. 
atin astus. 


noun that has four cases only, as the 











TEW 


Tée/triireh (Synop., § 130), n. [Gr. rerpdoxns, ré- 
Tpapxos, from rérpu, four, and dpx6s, aruler, ape, 
to lead, rule; Lat. tetrarches, Fr. tétrarque, Pr. 
tetrarcha.| (Rom. Antig.) A Roman governor of 
the fourth part of a province; a subordinate prince; 
hence, any petty king or sovereign, 

Te’triveh,a, Four. [Obs.and rare.] “Tetrarch 
elements.” Fuller. 

Te-triireh/ate (Synop., §130),n. [Fr. tétrarchat.] 
(om. Antiq.) The fourth part of a province under 
aT tetrarch; the office or jurisdiction of a te- 

rarch, 

We-trireh/ie-al, a. [Gr. rerpapyixés.] Of, or per- 
taining to, a tetrarchy. 

Tét/rareh-y (Synop., § 180), m. [Gr. rerpapyia, 
Lat. & Pr. tetrarchia, Fr. tétrarchie.| A tetrarch- 
ate. See TETRARCHATE, 

Tét/ra-sép’/al-otis, a. [Prefix tetra, four, and 
sepalous.| (Bot.) Having four sepals. 

Tét/ra-spas/ton, n. [Gr. rérpa, four, and crav, to 
draw, pull; Fr. tétraspaste.] A machine in which 
four pulleys act together. Brande, 

Tét/ra-spérm/owts, a. [Gr. rérpa, four, and oréo- 
pa, a seed; Fr. tétrasperme.] (Bot.) Having four 
seeds, 

Tetraspermous plant (Bot.), a plant which produces 
four seeds in each flower. 


Tét/ra-spGre, n. [Prefix tetra, four, and spore.] 
(Bot.) A collection of spores, generally four in 
number, as in some sea-weeds. Dana. 

Te-tras/tieh (te-tris/tik), n. [Gr. rerpdorcyor, 
from rérpa, four, and crixos, a row, verse ; Lat. 
tetrastichon, Fr. tétrastique.] A stanza, epigram, 
or poem, consisting of four verses. 

Te-tras/to-6n, n. ([Gr. rérpa, four, and crod, 
piazza or portico.] (Arch.) A four-sided court with 
porticoes on each side, 

Tét/ra-style, n. [Fr. tétrastyle, Lat. tetrastylon, 
Gr. terpaorvdov, from rérpa, four, and ordXos, a 


column.] (Ane. Arch.) A building with four col- 
umns in front. Oxf. Gloss. 
Tét/ra-syL-lab/ie, a ([Fr.  tétrasyllabique, 


Tét/ra-syl lab/ic-al, tétrasyllabe.] Consisting 
of, or having, four syllables. 

Tét/ra-s¥l/la-ble, n. [Fr. tétrasyllabe, from Gr. 
TetpacbAAaBos, of four syllables, from rérpa, four, 
and ovAd\aZ7, syllable.] A word consisting of four 
syllables. 

Tét/rie, a, [Lat. tetricus, from teter, offen- 

Tét/rie-al, sive, foul; O. Fr. tétrique, It. & 

Tét/rie-ots, Sp. tetrico.] Froward; perverse; 
harsh; sour; rugged. [Obs.] 

Tét/vie-al-mess, n. The quality or state of being 
tetrical; frowardness; perverseness. [Obs.] 

We-trig/i-ty,n. [O. Fr. tétricité, It. tetricita.] Crab- 
bedness; perverseness. [Obs.]| 

Tét/ter, n. [A-S. teter, tetr, N. H. Ger. zitter, O. 
H. Ger, zittaroch, zittarouga, zittarlus, Cf. Tar- 
TER. 

i. vesicular disease of the skin; herpes. 
HERPES. 

2. (Far.) A cutaneous disease of animals, which 
spreads on the body in different directions, and oc- 
casions a troublesome itching. 

Tét/ter,v.t. [imp. & p.p. TETTERED; p. pr. & vb, 
N. TETTERING.] To affect with tetter. 

Tét/ter-tbt/ter, nm. A certain game of children ; 
seesaw; — called also ?¢itter-totter, and titter-cum- 


See 


totter. [Eng.] See SEESAW. 
Wét/tish,)a. [Also written teatish.] [From Fr, 
Tét/ty, téte, head. See Txrsty.] Captious ; 
testy. [Ubs.] 


Tewii’/ton, n.; Eng. pl. TEU/TONS; Lat. pl. TEU/TO- 
NES. [Lat. Teutones, Gr. Tedroves. Cf. Durcu.] 
(Anc, Geog.) One of the ancient inhabitants of Ger- 
many. 

Teti-ton/ie, a. [Fr. Teutonique, It.& Sp. Teutonico, 
Lat. Teutonicus, from Teutoni, or Teutones, the 
Teutons.] Of, or pertaining to, the Teutons, a peo- 
ple of ancient Germany; of, or pertaining to, the 
ancient Germans in the general, and to their de- 
scendants, among whom are included the Dutch and 
all who are of Anglo-Saxon ancestry; sometimes 
also, in a wider sense, including the Scandinavians; 
pertaining to any one, or to the family, of the lan- 
guages of these peoples. 


Teutonic Order, a military religious order of knights, 
established toward the close of the twelfth century, in 
imitation of the Templars and Hospitalers. It was com- 
posed chiefly of Teutons, or Germans, and increased in 
numbers and strength till it became master of all Prussia, 
Livonia, and Pomerania. 


Teii-tin/ie,n. [See supra.] The language of the 
ancient Germans;— improperly so used, there be- 
ing no language known that is now so designated. 

Teti-tén/i-cism, mn. A Teutonic idiom or mode of 
speaking; a Teutonic phrase; a Germanism, 

Tew (ti), v.t. [imp. & p. p. TEWED; p. pr. & vb. 
nm. TEWING.] [A-S. tawian, L. Ger. tawen, D. tou- 
wen. See TAw.] 

1. To work at; to prepare by working; to be ac- 
tively employed about; hence, to work hard; to fa- 
tigue. Halliwell. 

2. Hence, to pull about; to discompose ; to tease, 
[Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 

3. To beat or dress, as leather, hemp, and the 
like; to taw. Nares, 
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Tew (ti), n. [A-S. faw, instrument, O. Fries. taww, 
tow, Ger. tau. See TAw.] 

1. Materials for any thing. [Obs.] Skinner. 

2. A rope or chain for towing a boat; acord; a 
string. [ Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

Tew (ti), v.¢. To tow along, asavessel. [Obs.] 

Wewlel (ti/el),n. [O. Fr. tuiel, tueil, N. Fr. tuyau, 
Pr. & Sp. tudel, from Icel. tada, tube, Dan. tad, D. 
tuit, Prov. Ger. zaute.] 

1. A pipe or funnel, as for smoke. Chaucer. 

2. An iron pipe in a forge to receive the pipe of a 
bellows. Moxon. 

Tew/taw (ti/taw), v.¢. [From ew and taw, q. v.] 
To beat; to break. [Obs.] See TEw. Mortimer. 

Téxt,n. [Fr. texte, Pr. texte, test, Sp. & Pg. texto, 
It. testo, from Lat. textus, texture, structure, con- 
text, from texere, textum, to weave, to compose. ] 

1. A discourse or composition on which a note or 
commentary is written ; the original words of an 
author, in distinction from a paraphrase or commen- 
tary. 

g. A yerse or passage of Scripture quoted as the 
subject of a discourse, or in proof of a doctrine. 


How oft, when Paul has served us with a text, 
Has Epictetus, Plato, Tully preached! Cowper. 


3. (Anc. Law.) The four Gospels, by way of emi- 
nence, [Lare.] 

Téxt,v.é¢. To write, asatext. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

Téxt/-book, n. 1. A book with wide spaces be- 
tween the lines, to give room for the observations or 
notes. [Obs.] 

2. A volume, as of some classical author, on 
which a teacher lectures or comments; hence, any 
manual of instruction; an educational treatise; a 
school-book, 

Weixt/-hand, n. A large hand in writing;—so 
called because it was the practice to write the text 
of a book in a large hand, and the notes ina smaller 
hand. 

Méxt/ile, a. [Fr. textile, Lat. textilis, from texere, 
to weave.] Woven, or capable of being woven; 
formed by weaving; as, textile fabrics. 

Wext/ile, n. That which is, or may be, woven; a 
fabric made by weaving. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Téxt/-lét/ter, n. <A large or capital letter. [Obds.] 

TExt/-min, n.; pl. TEXT/-MEN. A man ready in 
the quotation of texts; a textualist, or textuary. 
[ Rare. ] Saunderson, 

Wex-to/ri-al, a. [Lat. textorius, from textor, a 
weaver, from féerere, textum, to weave.] Of, or 
pertaining to, weaving. 

MTéxt/-pén, n. A kind of metallic pen used in en- 
grossing. Simmonds. 

TWéext/rine, a. [Lat. textrinus, for textorinus, from 
tector, a weaver.] Of, or pertaining to, weaving; 
textorial; as, the textrine art. Derham. 

MWéxt/i-al (tékst/yy-al), a. [Fr. textwel, Sp. textual, 
It. testuale. } 

1. Pertaining to, or contained in, the text; as, 
textual criticism; a textual reading. 

2. Serving for, or depending on, texts. Bp. Hall. 
Wéxt/ii-al-ist,n. [Sp. textwalista.] A textuarist; 
a textuary. i 
Wéxt/ti-al-ly, adv. Inatextual manner; in the text 

or body of a work; in accordance with the text, 

Téxt/ii-a-rist,)n. [Fr. textuaire.] 

VTéxt/ii-ary, 1. One who is well versed in the 
Scriptures and can readily quote texts. Bp. Hall. 

2. One who adheres to the text. 

Wéxt/ii-a-ry, a. [See supra.] 

1. Contained in the text; textual. 

2. Serving as a text; authoritative. 

Wéxt/ii-ist,n. One ready in the quotation of texts; 
a textualist; a text-man. [Obs.] ‘‘The crabbed 
textuists.” Milton. 

Meéxt/iire (tékst/yur, 53), n. [Fr. texture, O. Fr. 
tisture, Pr. texcura, tezura, It. testwra, Sp., Pg., & 
Lat. textura, from Lat. texere, textwm, to weave. ] 

1. The act of weaving. 

2. That which is woven ; a fabric formed by 
weaving; a web. 


Others, far on the grassy dale, 


Vheir humble texture weave. Thomson. 


3. The disposition or connection of threads, fila- 
ments, or other slender bodies interwoven; as, the 
texture of cloth or of a spider’s web. 

4. The disposition of the several parts of any 
body in connection with each other, or the manner 
in which the constituent parts are united; as, the 
texture of earthy substances or fossils; the texture 
of a plant; the ¢textwre of paper, of a hat or skin; a 
loose texture; a close, compact texture. 

5. (Anat.) The particular arrangement of tissues 
that constitute an organ. Dunglison. 

Weéxt/iire, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TEXTURED 
vb. N. TEXTURING.] To form a texture of 
or with; tointerweave. [Rare.] 

Wéxt/iir-y,n. The art or process of weay- 
ing. [Obs.] Browne. 

Thick, n.&v.t. The same as THATCH, 
q.v. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

Thick/er, n. A thatcher. [Obs. or Prov, 
Lng. | 

Whatla-mits, n.; pl. THAL! A-Mi, 

1. (Anat.) One of two rounded and ir- 
regular surfaces in the two lateral ven- 
tricles of the brain, and in the third ven- 





Thalamus. 
( Bot.) 
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tricle, from which the optic nerves were formerly 
thought to proceed. Dunglison. 

2. (Bot.) (a.) The same as THALLUS, q. Vv. (0.) 
The receptacle of a flower; torus. 

Whd' ler (tii/ler) (Synop., §180),n. [Ger. See Dox- 
LAR.] A German dollar, a silver coin equivalent to 
about 3s. sterling, or about 73 cents. 

Wha-la, ([Lat., Gr. Oddera, Oadia, originally, 
blooming, luxuriant, fr. Saé\deuv 
to be luxuriant.] (Myth.) (a.3 
The Muse who presided over 
comedy and idyllic poetry. (0.) 
One of the Graces. (c.) One of 
the Nereids. 

Tha-li/an, a. Of, or pertaining 
to, Thalia, the Muse of pastoral 
poetry. 

Wha-licltrum,n. ([N. Lat., fr. 
Gr. $aXtxrpov.] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, including meadow-rue. 

Thal/i-dan, n. [Fr. thalide, from 
thalie, N. Lat. thalia, a kind of 
mollusks, from Lat. thalia, a sea- 
nymph. See supra.] (Zodl.) One 
of a group of segregate, naked, 
acephalous molluscans, of which 
the genus Thalia is the type. 
They have a small crest or verti- Thalia (from an an- 
cal fin near the posterior extrem- cient statue). 
ity of the back. 

Whal/lite (49), n. [Fr. thallite, from Gr. SadXés, a 
young or green twig;—so called from its green 
color.] (Min.) A variety of epidote. 

Thal/li-tim, n. [Gr. SadAds, young shoot or branch, 
twig.] (Chem.) An alkaline metal closely resem- 
bling lead in general appearance, being of nearly 
the same color, density, and softness, but in its 
chemical relations similar to the alkali-metals potas- 
sium and sodium ; —s80 called from the bright green 
line which it gives in the spectrum analysis, by 
means of which it was discovered by W. Crookes, of 
London, in 1861. 

Thallo-gém, n. [Gr. Yaddds, young shoot or 
branch, frond, and yévecy, to beget, generate.] (DBot.) 
One of a large class of cellular, cryptogamous plants, 
consisting of parenchyma alone, forming a mass or 
stratum, or consisting of a congeries of cells, or 
even of separate cells, and never exhibiting a 
marked distinction into root, stem, and foliage, or 
into axis and leaves;—called also thallophyte. In 
the plants of this class, which includes the lichens, 
fungi, alge, and the like, reproduction takes place 
by spores. Gray. Baird. 

Thal/lo-phyte, n. [Gr. Sad\bs, young shoot or 
branch, frond, aud ¢vrév, plant, from gietv, to 
grow.| (Bot.) The same as THALLOGEN, q. V. 

Whaulus,n.; pl. THAL’ LI. [Gr.3adXbs, young shoot 
or branch, frond.] (Bot.) A solid mass of cells, con- 
sisting of one or more layers, usually in the form of 
a flat stratum or expansion, or in the form of a lobe, 
leaf, or frond, and forming the substance of the 
thallogens, Gray. 

Thim/muz, n. [Heb. thammaz.] [Written also 
Tammuz. | 

1, A deity among the Syrians, in honor of whom 
the Hebrew idolatresses held an annual lamenta- 
tion. This deity was the same with the Phenician 
Adon, or Adonis. Ezek, viii. 14. 

2. The tenth month of the Jewish civil year, con- 
taining 29 days, and answering to a part of June 
and a part of July. 

Tham/no-phile, n. 
a friend.] (Or- 
nith.) One ofa 
sub-family of pas- 
serine, dentiros- 
tral birds ; one 
of the family of 
bush-shrikes ; a 
sub-family of 
shrikes, 

‘Phan, con). [A-8. 
thanne, _thonne, 
thenne, D. dan, 
O.H. Ger. danne, 
denni, M. H. Ger. 
danne, N. H. Ger. 
denn. The Ger- 
mans express this 
sense of the word 
now more com- 
monly by als, as. 
See THEN.] A 
particle express- 
ing comparison, used after certain adjectives and 
adverbs which express comparison or diversity, as 
more, better, other, otherwise, and the like. It is 
usually followed by the object compared in the 
nominative case. Sometimes, however, the object 
compared is placed in the objective case, and than 
is then considered by some grammarians as a prep- 
osition. The object may be expressed in a sen- 
tence, sometimes, in the latter of these cases. 

A greater than Solomon is here. Matt. xii. 42. 

I never met with a more unhappy concurrence of affairs 
than in the business of that unfortunate earl. EK, Charles. 


Which when Beelzebub perceived, than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat. 





[Gr. Idpvos, a bush, and idos, 






Thamnophile (Bush-shrike). 


Milton. 
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Greater now in thy return, . 
Than from the giant angels... to create, 
Is greater than, created, to destroy. Hilton. 

Thin/a-toid, a. [Gr. Yavaros, death, and efdos, 
form.] Death-like; resembling death, [ Bares) 

Thin/a-tél/o-gy, n. (Gr. Savaros, death, ! 
yos, discourse.] A description, or the doctrine, of 
death. Dunglison. 

Thin/a-tdp/sis, n. [Gr. Savaros and dys, view.] 
A view of, or meditation on, death, _ Bryant. 

Thane,n. [O.Eng. & O. Scot. than, A-8. thegen, 
thegn, theng, thén, a minister or servant, a servant 
of the king, a nobleman, a soldier, officer, Icel. 
thegn, a freeman, O. H. Ger. degan, a disciple, sol- 
dier, master, M. H. Ger. degen, a servant, soldier. ] 
A dignitary under the Anglo-Saxons and Danes in 
England. Of these there were two orders, the king’s 
thanes, who attended the kings in their courts, and 
held lands immediately of them, and the ordinary 
thanes, who were lords of manors, and who hada 
particular jurisdiction within their limits. After 
the Conquest, this title was disused, and baron took 
its place. 

Thane’/dém, n, 
thane. 

Thane/’-land,n. Land granted to thanes, 

TWhane/ship,n. The state or dignity of a thane; 
also, the seigniority of a thane. 

Think, v.t. [imp.& p. p. THANKED (thinkt); p. 
pr. & vb. n. THANKING.] [A-S. thancian, O. Sax. 
thancon, O. Fries. thonkia, O. H. Ger. dankon, N. 
H. Ger. & D. danken, Icel. thacka, Sw. tacka, Dan. 
takke. See infra.| To express gratitude to fora 
favor; to make acknowledgments to for kindness 
bestowed; to feel grateful to. 


The property or jurisdiction of a 


I thank you for your honest care. Shak. 
§=7- The word is sometimes used ironically. 
Weigh the danger with the doubtful bliss, 
And thank yourself if aught should fall amiss. Dryden. 


Thank, n.; pl. THANKS. [Generally used in the 
plural.| [A-S. thanc, thonc, O. Sax. thane, thought, 
will, thanks, Goth. thagks, thanks, O. Fries. thonk, 
thank, O. & N. H. Ger. & D. dank, Icel. thackir, pl., 
Sw. tack, Dan. tak, allied to Goth. thaghjan, O. Fries. 
thanka, thenkia, A-S. thencean, thencan, O. H. Ger. 
dankjan, denkjan, denkan, to think, to remember. 
See THINK.] Expression of gratitude; an acknowl- 
edgment expressive of a sense of favor or kindness 
received; obligation, claim, or desert, of gratitude, 
‘“ This ceremonial thanks.” Massinger, 

What great thank, then, if any man, reputed wise and con- 
stant, will neither do, nor permit others under his charge to do, 
that which he approves not, especially in matter of sin? Jiilton. 


In thank, with thanks or thankfulness, [Obs.] 
Thaink’ful, a. [A-8. thancfull.] 
1. Demanding or deserving thanks; thankworthy ; 
mexitorious; acceptable. [/fare.] 
Ladies, look here; this is the thankful glass 
That mends the looker’s eyes; this is the well 
That washes what it shows. Herbert. 
2. Impressed with a sense of kindness received, 
and ready to acknowledge it; grateful. 
Be thankful unto him, and bless his name. Js. ¢. 4. 


Thank’ful-ly, adv. Ina thankful manner; grate- 


fully. 
zi If you have lived, take thankfully the past. Dryden, 
Thank/ful-mess,n. The state of being thankful; 
expression of thanks. 


The celebration of these holy mysteries being endéd, retire 
with all thankfulness of heart for having been admitted to that 
heavenly feast. Bp. Taylor. 

Thiank’less, a. 1. Not demanding, deserving, or 
gaining thanks; unacceptable. [Rare.] ‘ To shep- 
herds thankless, but by thieves that love the night 
allowed.” Chapman. 

2. Not acknowledging favors, or expressing 
thankfulness for them; unthankful; ungrateful. 

That she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. Shak. 

Thank’less-ly, adv. Ina thankless manner; un- 
thankfully. 

Think’less-mess, n. The state of being thankless; 
ingratitude, 

Thank’-6f/fer-ing, n. 
expression of thanks, 

Thanks-give’,v.¢. To celebrate or distinguish by 
solemn rites, in token of thankfulness. [ Obs.) Mede, 

Thanks-Siv’er, n, One who gives thanks, or ac- 
knowledges a kindness, 

Thanks/giv-ing, n. 1. The act of rendering 
thanks, or expressing gratitude for favors or mer- 
cies. 

Every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, 
if it be received with thanksgiving. 1 Tim. iv. 4. 

2. A public celebration of divine goodness; also, 
a day set apart for religious services, specially to 
acknowledge the goodness of God, either in any re- 
markable deliverance from calamities or danger, or 
in the ordinary dispensation of his bounties. 

Think/’/-wor/thi-mess (-wifr/thi-nes), nm. The 
state of being thankworthy. 

Thank’-wor/thy Cwar/thy), a. Deserving thanks ; 
worthy of gratitude; meritorious. 

For this is thank-worthy, if a man, for conscience toward God, 
endure grief, suffering wrongfully. 1 Pet. ii. 19. 

Thiir, n. (Zodl.) A species of antelope found in Ne- 
paul; Capricornis bubalina. Eng. Cyc. 


An offering made as an 
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Thiirm, n. [A-S. thearm, Icel. tharmr, Sw. & Dan. 
tarm, o. H. Ger. darm, daram, N. H. Ger. & D. 
darm.] Intestines twisted into a cord. ee 


Eng.) Halliwell. 
Phat (128), pron. or conj.;— pl. THOSE, when used 
asa pronoun. [A-S. the, se, m., thed, sed, f., thiit, 
n., Goth. sa, sd, thata; O. Sax. that, O. Fries. thet, 
dat, Icel. that, Sw. & Dan. det, O. H. Ger. daz, thaz, 
N.H. Ger. das. Cf. THE.] 

1. A pronoun referring usually to something be- 
fore mentionea or understood, or to something more 
remote, and used, (a@.) As a demonstrative pronoun, 
pointing out a person or thing before mentioned, or 
supposed to be understood. ‘It shall be more tol- 
erable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judg- 
ment, than for thaé city.” Alatt. x.15. Hence, it 
“ee designates a specific thing or person emphat- 

cally. 

The woman was made whole from that hour. Matt. ix. 22. 

t=" In these cases, thatis an adjective. That is also 
used in opposition to this, or by way of distinction. ‘If 
the Lord will, we shall live, and do this or that.” James 
iv. 15. When ¢his and that refer to foregoing words, this, 
like the Latin hic and French ceci, refers to the latter, 
oe that to the former. The same is true of these and 

ose. 

Self-love and reason to one end aspire, 

Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire; 

But greedy that, its object would devour, 

This taste the honey, and not wound the flower. Pope. 
(b.) As a relative pronoun, equivalent to who or 
which, serving to point out and make definite a per- 
son or thing spoken of or alluded to before. In 
such cases it is used both in the singular and plural. 
If the relative clause simply conveys an additional 
idea, and is not properly explanatory or restrictive, 
who or which (not that) is employed; as, the king 
that (or who) rules well; Victoria, who (not that) 
rules well. 

He that reproveth a scorner getteth to himself shame. 

Prov. ix.7. 

A judgment that is equal and impartial must incline to the 
greater probabilities. Wilkins. 
(c.) Referring to an entire sentence or paragraph, 
and not merely toa word. It usually follows, but 
sometimes precedes, the sentence referred to. 

That be far from thee, to do after this manner, to slay the 
righteous with the wicked. Gen, xviii. 25. 

And when Moses heard that, he was content. Lev. x. 20. 
_I will know your business — that I will. Shak. 


2. [A-S. thiit, O. H. Ger. daz, thaz, for dazi, 
Goth. thatei, contracted from thata and ei, that.] 
A conjunction, having still much of the force of a 
demonstrative pronoun, and by some grammarians 
called the sentence-article. (a.) Introducing aclause, 
as the object of the preceding verb; as, I heard 
that the Greeks had defeated the Turks. Here 
that designates the part of the sentence which fol- 
lows, as may be seen by inverting the order of the 
clauses. The Greeks had defeated the Turks; I 
heard that. 

t= That was formerly used for that which, like what. 
“We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen.” John iii. 11. This use is no longer held legitimate. 


(0.) Introducing a reason or purpose, and some- 
times a result, and equivalent to ¢o the end that, in 
order that, and the like. 

‘These things I say that ye might be saved. John v. 34. 

In that, for the reason that; because;—a phrase de- 
noting some particular attribute, cause, or reason. 

‘Things are preached not in that they are taught, but in that 
they are published. Hooker. 
— That far, so far; at or to so great a distance; as, the 
plain in question extended that far. [Collog.] 


Thatch,n. [0.& Prov. Eng. thack, A-S. thiic, thac, 
theac, Icel. thak, Sw. tak, Dan. tag, O. H. Ger. dah, 
N. H. Ger. dach, D. dak.) Straw or other sub- 
stance used to cover the roofs of buildings, or stacks 
of hay or grain, for securing them from rain, snow, 
and the like, 

Thatch, v.t. [imp. & p. p. THATCHED (thicht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. THATCHING.|] [O. Eng. thecchen, 
A-§8. theccan, O. H. Ger. dakjan, dekjan, decchen, 
to cover.] ‘To cover with straw, reeds, or some 
similar substance; as, to thatch a house, or a stable, 
or a stack of grain. 

Thitch/’er,n. One who thatches. 

Thatch/ing, n. 1. The act or art of covering build- 
ings with thatch, so as to keep out water. 

2. The materials used for this purpose. 

Thaught (thawt),n. (Naut.) Thesameas THWART. 
See THWART. 

Thau/ma-tblVa-try, n. [Gr. Sdvua, a wonderful 
thing, and Aarpedery, to worship.] The worship or 
excessive admiration of wonderful things. [Lare.] 
“The thaumatolatry by which our theology has 
been debased for more than a century.” fare. 

Thau/ma-trope, n. [Gr. Jadua, a wonder, and 
rodrety, to turn.] (Opt.) An optical toy or instru- 
ment for showing the persistence of an impression 
upon the eye after the luminous object is withdrawn. 
It consists of a card haying on its opposite faces 
figures of two different objects, or halves of the 
same object, as a bird and a cage, which, on whirl- 
ing the ecard rapidly round a diameter by the strings 
that hold it, appear to the eye combined in a single 
picture, as the bird in its cage, &c. 
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Thau/ma-tiir/sie, a. [Fr. thaumaturgique.| 

Thau/ma-tiir’gie-al,} Exciting wonder. Burton, 

Thau/ma-tiir’sies, n. pl. Feats of legerdemain, 
or magical performances. 

Thau/ma-tair’/sist,n. One who deals in wonders, 
or believes in them. 
Thau/ma-tir’/gus,n. [N. Lat., from Gr. Savpa- 
roupy ts, wonder-working, from Satya, a wonder, 
and épyeww, épdevy, to work, épyov, work; Fr. thau- 
maturge.] A miracle-worker;—a title given by the 

Roman Catholics to some of their saints. 

Thau/ma-tar/gy,n. (Gr. Savparovpyia, Fr. thau- 
maturgie.| The act of performing something won- 
derful. : Warton. 

Thave,n. The same as THEAVE, q. Vv. . 

Thaw, v.i. [imp. & p.p. THAWED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
THAWING.] [A-S. thawan, N. H. Ger. thawen, Sw. 
téa, Dan. tée, Icel. thama, D. dooijen, O. H. Ger. 
dawjan, daujan, to consume, digest, N. H. Ger. 
ae Ge to digest, Goth. daujan, to unloose, en- 

eeble. 

1. To melt, dissolve, or become filuid;—said of 
that which is frozen; as, the ice thaws. 

2. To become so warm as to melt ice and snow; 
—said in reference to the weather, and used imper- 
sonally. 

Thaw, v.¢. To cause to melt; to dissolve, as ice, 
snow, hail, or frozen earth, 

Thaw,n. [See supra. Cf. Icel. tham, a cold fog, 
thd, frozen ground, theyr,a cold wind.] The melt- 
ing of ice or snow; the resolution of ice into the 
state of a fluid; liquefaction by heat of any thing 
congealed by frost. 

Thaw’y,a. Liquefying by heat after having been 
frozen; thawing; melting. 

The, definite article, or definitive adjective. [A-S. the 
or sé, theo or sed, thiit, Goth. sa, sd, thata, Iccl. sa, 
sh, that, L. Ger. de, dat, D. de, het, Sw. & Dan. den, 
det, O. H. Ger. der, diu, daz, N. H. Ger. der, die, 
das.| A word placed before nouns, and used, (a.) 
To designate or specify a general conception, or to 
limit a meaning more or less definitely ; as, the laws 
of the Twelve Tables; the independent tribunals of 
justice in our country are the security of private 
rights, and the best bulwark against arbitrary 
power; the sun is the source of light and heat. 

This he calls the preaching of the cross. Simeon. 
t=" When this word stands alone, or is emphasized, 
it is pronounced precisely like the pronoun thee; but in 
connection with other words, it usually suffers a shorten- 
ing or corruption of its vowel, being pronounced (fX%, or 
very nearly so, before a word beginning with a vowel 
sound, and ¢ht, or very nearly so, before a word begin- 
ning with a consonant sound. See Principles of Pro- 
nunciation, § 128. —In poetry, the e was formerly always, 
and is still sometimes, cut off in printing before a word 
beginning with a vowel sound; as, 
Shook ¢h’ Arsenal and fulmined over Greece. Milton, 
It should, however, never actually be elided, but the two 
vowels should be blended together like the elements con- 
stituting a diphthong, as the diphthong o7. 
(b.) To personify or individualize a species; as, the 
fig-tree putteth forth her green figs; the almond-tree 
shall flourish; the grasshopper shall be a burden. 

Whe, conj.& adv. [A-S. thy, thé, equivalent to Lat. 
€0, instrumental case of the, thiit ; Goth. the, O. H. 
Ger. thiu. See THat.] By that; by how much; by 
so much; on that account;— before comparatives ; 
as, the longer we continue in sin, the more difticult 
itis to reform. ‘‘ Yet not the more cease I.” Milton. 

Thé,v.i. To thrive or prosper. See Tuer. [0bs.] 

WRhea,n. [N. Lat. See TEA.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants found in China and Japan; the tea-plant, 

Whe-an/drie, a. [Fr. théandrique, Gr. Seavdpikés, 
from O¢6s, God, and dvfip, dvdpés,aman.] Relating 
to, or existing by, the union of divine and human 
operation in Christ, or the joint agency of the divine 
and human nature. Murdock. 

Thé/an-thrdp/ie, a. Partaking of both divin- 

Thé/an-thrdp/ie-al, ity and humanity. [ Rare. ] 

The-ain/thro-pism, n. [From Gr, O0eds, God, and 
dySpwros,man; Fr.théanthropie.] A state of being 
God andman. [Rare.] Coleridge. 

The-in’thro-pist, n. One who advocates, or be- 
lieves in, theanthropism. 


The-an/thro-py, n. Theanthropism. 
The-iireh/ie, a. [See infra.] Divinely sovereign 


or supreme. [fare.] 
He [Jesus] is the thearchic Intelligence. Milman. 


Thé/ar-ehy,n. [From Gr. Oc6s, God, and dpxecv, 
to be first, to rule; Gr. Yeapxia.] Government by 
God; theocracy. 

Thé/a-ter,)n. [Fr. thédtre, It., Sp., & Pg. teatro, 

Thé’a-tre, Lat. theatrum, Gr. Séarpov, from 
Sedotar, to see, view.] 

1. Among the ancients, an edifice in which spec- 
tacles or shows were exhibited for the amusement 
of spectators. 

2. In modern times, a house for the exhibition of 
dramatic performances, as tragedies, comedies, and 
farces; a playhouse, comprehending the stage, the 
pit, the boxes, galleries, and orchestra, 

3. Among the Italians, an assemblage of build- 
ings which, by a happy disposition and elevation, 
represents an agreeable scene to the eye. 

4. Any room adapted to the exhibition of any per- 
formance before an assembly, as for public lectures, 
for scholastic exercises, for anatomical demonstra- 
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tions or surgical operations before a class, and like 
purposes. 

5. That which resembles a theater in form, use, 
and the like; a place rising by steps or gradations, 
like the seats of a theater. 

Shade above shade, a woody theater 
Of stateliest view. 

6. A sphere or scheme of operation. 
rare.] 

For if a man can be partaker of God's theater, he shall like- 
wise be partaker of God’s rest. Bacon. 

7. (Mil.) The scene or region of operations of an 
army. 

Thée/a-tin, )n. [Fr. Théatin, It. Teatino.] (Rom. 

Thé‘a-tine, Cath. Church.) One of an order of 
Italian monks, established in 1524, expressly to op- 
pose the Reformation, and to raise the tone of piety 
among Roman Catholics. They hold no property, 
nor do they beg, but depend on what Providence 
sends. Their chief employment is preaching and 
giving religious instruction. 

(= Their name is derived from Theate, or Chieti, a 
city of Naples, the archbishop of which was a principal 
founder of the order; but they bore various names; us 
Regular Clerks of the Community, Pauline Monks, Apos- 
tolic Clerks, and Regular Clerks of the Divine Provi- 
dence. The order never flourished much out of Italy. 

Thé/a-tral, a. [Lat. theatralis, Fr. théatral, Sp. 
teatral, It. teatrale.] Of, or pertaining to, a theater ; 
theatrical. [Obs.] S 

The-at/rie, a. [Lat. theatricus, Gr. Searptkéc, 

The-at/rie-al, O. It. teatrico.} Of, or pertain- 
ing to, a theater, or to scenic representations; re- 
sembling the manner of dramatic performers; as, 
theatrical dress ; theatrical performances ; theatrical 


Milton. 
[ Obs. and 


gestures. ‘' Woods over woods in gay, theatric 
pride.” Goldsmith. 

The-at/rie-al/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being 
theatrical. 


Whe-at/rie-al-ly, adv. In a theatrical manner; in 
a manner suiting the stage. 

The-at/rie-als, n. pl. Dramatic performances. 
~ Such fashionable cant terms as theatricals,...invented by 
the flippant Topham, still survive among his confraternity of 
frivolity. Disraeli. 

Théave, n. [Written also thave.] [W. dafad, a 
sheep, ewe.] A ewe of the first year; also, a sheep 
three years old. [Prov. Hng.] Halliwell. 

Thé’ban, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Thebes; also, a wise man, 

T'll talk a word with this same learned 7heban. Shak. 

Thé@/ban, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Thebes. 

Theban year (Anc. Chron.), the Egyptian year of 365 
days and 6 hours. Bryant. 

Thé’ba-id,n. A Latin epic poem by Statius on the 
subject of, or regarding, Thebes. 

Whelea,n.; pl. THE/¢a. ([Lat., from Gr. Sikcn, a 
case to put any thing in, a box, chest, from riSévar, 
to put, set.] A sheath, case, or envelope; especial- 
ly, (a.) (Bot.) The cell of an anther; also, a spore- 
case. Gray. (b.) (Anat.) An organ or part which 
incloses another, or which contains something; 
case; sheath. 

Thé/eal, a. Of, or relating to, a theca. 

Thé/ea-phore, n. [Fr. thécaphore, from Gr. Sijxn, 
Lat. theca, acase, and dépecy, to bear, popds, bearing. | 
(Bot.) (a.) A surface or organ bearing a theca, or 
covered with thecsw. (b.) The pedicel or stipe of an 
ovary, in some plants;—called also gynophore, 
basigynium, and podogyniwn. 

Thé/co-dint, n. [From Gr. $ixn, a case, and ddots, 
édévros, a tooth.] (Paleon.) An extinct saurian, 
having the teeth implanted in sockets. R. Owen. 

Thée’co-ddnt, a. (Zodél.) (a.) Having the teeth in- 
serted in a bony socket. (0.) Of, or pertaining to, 
the thecodonts. 

'Fhee, pron.; objective case of thou. lee the, thec, 
O. Sax. thi, thic, O. Fries. thi, Goth. thuk, O. Hl. 
Ger. dih, N. H. Ger. dich.] See THovu. 

Thee, v. i. [A-S. thihan, thedn, O. Sax. thihan, 
thian, thion, Goth. thethan, O. Fries. tigia, O. H. 
Ger. dihan, M. H. Ger. dihen, N. H. Ger. deihen, 
gedeihen.] To thrive; to prosper. [0bs.] 

Well mote ye thee, as well can wish your thought. Spenser. 

TWhéft,n. [A-S. thedfdh, thyfdh. Sce THIEF, ] 

1. The act of stealing; (Law.) The private, un- 
lawful, felonious taking of another person’s goods 
or movables, with an intent to steal them. 

t= To constitute theft, the taking must be in private, 
or without the owner's knowledge; and it must be unlaw- 
ful or felonious, that is, it must be with a design to de- 
prive the owner of his property privately and against his 
will. Theft differs from robbery, as the latter is a violent 
taking from the person, and of course not private. This 
word is sometimes used as synonymous with larceny, but 
it is not so technical. Bouvier. 

2. The thing stolen. [Rare.] 

If the theft be certainly found in his hand, ... he shall 
restore double, Ex. xxii. 4. 

Théft’-bote, n. [From theft and bote, compensa- 
tion, equivalent to boot.] (Law.) The receiving ofa 
man’s goods again from a thief, or a compensation 
for them, by way of composition, with the intent 
that the thief shall escape punishment. 

Thé/i-form, a. [Fr. théiforme, from N. Lat. thea, 
tea, the tea-plant, and Lat. forma, form.] Having 
the form of tea, 
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THEINA 


The-i/na, n. The same as THEINE. 

Thé/ine, n. [Fr. théine, from N. Lat. thea. See 
supra.] (Chem.) A bitter, fusible, and volatile 
principle, obtained in the form of fine white prisms 
of a silky luster, from tea, coffee, Paraguay tea, and 
guarana. Itis the same as caffeine. Gregory. 

"Fhéir (thar, 12), a. pron. ee thara, thera, prop- 
erly gen. pl. of the, se. See THAT.] Of them;— 
employed in the sense of a pronominal adjective, 
denoting of or belonging to, or the possession by 
two or more; as, their voices; their garments; their 
houses; their land; their country. When standing 
alone, that is, when the word qualified by it is 
omitted, it has the form theirs; and, being used as 
a substitute for the adjective and the noun to which 
it refers, may be the nominative to a verb, or the 
object of a verb or preposition; as, our land is the 
most extensive, but theirs is the best cultivated. 
Here theirs stands as the representative of their 
land, and is the nominative to és. 

Nothing but the name of zeal appears 
’Twixt our best actions and the worst of theirs. Denham. 

Thé/ism, n. [Fr. théisme, It. & Sp. teismo, from 
Gr. Ocds, God.] The belief or acknowledgment of 
the existence of a God, as opposed to atheism. 

Thé/ist, n. (Fr. théiste, It. & Sp. teista. See supra.] 
One who believes in the existence of a God; espe- 
cially, one who believes in a personal God; — op- 
posed to atheist. 

The-ist/ie, da. 

The-ist/ie-al, § 
trine of theists. 

Thel-phiV/si-an, 1. 
[Gr.3nAn, nipple, and 


Of, or pertaining to, theism, or 
to a theist; according to the doc- 


gvody, to. breathe.] 
(Zool.) One of a 


family of crustaceans 
resembling the land- 
erab, which live in 
the earth near the 
shore, 

Fhém, pron. ; objec- 
tive case of they. 
[A-S. dat. pl. them, 
acc. pl. thd.) Those 
persons or things; those. See THrEy, 

Go ye to them that sell, and buy for yourselves. Matt. xxv. 9. 
Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, Come, 
ye blessed of my Father. Matt. xxv. 34, 
Théme,n. [Fr. theme, Sp., Pg., & It. tema, Pr. & 
Lat. thema, Gr. Sépva, from rSévar, to set, place.] 
1. A subject or topic on which a person writes or 
speaks, 
‘When a soldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off. 





Thelphusian. 


Shak. 

2. A short dissertation composed by a student, 
usually upon some assigned topic. 

3. (Gram.) A radical verb, or the verb in its pri- 
mary, absolute state, not modified by inflections, as 
the infinitive mode in English. 

4. (Mus.) The subject of a composition. 

5. That by means of which a thing is done; 
means; instrument. [Obs.] 

Rine’mis, (Lat. Themis, Gr. Outs, from Séuts, that 
which is laid down or established by old usage, 
probably from riSévat, to set, place, root $e.] (Gr. 
Myth.) _The goddess of law and justice. 

Fhem-sélves’, pron. ; pl. of himself, herself, or it- 
self. See HIMSELF, HERSELF, and ITSELF. 

Fhen, adv. [0O. Eng. thanne, than, A-S. thonne, 
thanne, thenne, O. Sax. & Goth. than, O. Fries. 
thenne, thanna, dana, dan, O. H. Ger. danna, danne, 
denne, N. H. Ger. dann, D. dan. Cf. THAN.] 

1. Atthat time, referring to atime specified, either 
past or future. 

And the Canaanite was then in the land. Gen. xii. 6. 

Now I know in part, but then shall I know even as also I 
am known. 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

2. Soon afterward, or immediately; afterward. 

First be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift. Matt. v, 24. 

3. Therefore; for this reason. 

Now, then, be all thy weighty cares away. Dryden. 


4. At another time; as, now and then, at one time 
and another, 


By then, by the time that. — Till then, until that time. 


But that opinion, I trust, by then this following argument 
hath been well read, will be left for one of the mysteries of 


Antichrist. Milton. 
Till then who knew 
The force of those dire arms? Milton, 
t= Then is often used elliptically, like an adjective, 
for the then existing ; as, the then administration. It was 
often written, in former times, for than; but this use is 
now obsolete. 


'Thén, conj. In that case; in consequence. 
If all this be so, then man hasa natural freedom. Locke. 


Syn.— Therefore. — THEN, THEREFORE. Both these 
words are used in reasoning ; but therefore takes the 
lead, while then is rather subordinate or incidental. 
Therefore states reasons and draws inferences in form; 
then, to a great extent, takes the point as proved, and 
passes on to the general conclusion. ‘Therefore, being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God.” ‘So, then, 
faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God.” 
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Fhén/a-days, adv. At that time; then; in those 
days ; — opposed or correlative to nowadays. [ Rare. ] 

Thé/nal, a. Of, or pertaining to, the thenar. 

Dunglison. 

Thé/nar, n. (Gr. Sévap, from Seivery, second aorist 
Sevety, to strike.] (Anat.) The palm of the hand, 
or the sole of the foot. Dunglison. 

Thé@/nar,a. Of, or pertaining to, the thenar; the- 
nal; as, the thenar eminence. 

Phénge, adv. [O.Eng. thenne, or with the termina- 
tion of a genitive, thennes, thens, A-S. thanan, tha- 
non, thanun, thanone, thanonne, thonan, thonon, O. 
H. Ger. thanana, danana, dannan, danan, dana, M. 
H. Ger. dannan, danne, dane, N. H. Ger. dannen, 
von dannen; Icel. thadhan, Goth, thathroh, thathro, 
Cf. supra. 

1. From that place. 
When you depart thence, shake off the dust of your feet. 
ark vi, 11. 
(7 It is not unusual, though a pleonasm, to use from 
before thence. 

Then I will send and fetch thee from thence. Gen. xxvii. 45. 
2. From that time. 
There shall be no more thence an infant of days. Jsa. Ixy. 20. 
3. For that reason. 

Not to sit idle with so great a gift 

Useless, and thence ridiculous about him. 

Fhénge/forth, adv, From that time, 

If the salt have lost his savor, . . . it is thenceforth good for 
nothing. Matt. v.13. 
{ This is sometimes preceded by /rom,—a redun- 
dancy sanctioned by custom. 
And from thenceforth Pilate sought to release him. | 
John xix. 12. 

Phénce-f6r/ward, adv, From that time onward. 

Phéng¢e-frdém/, adv. From that place. [Ovs.] 

Thé/o-brd/ma, n. [Gr. $eds, a god, and Sapa, 
food, from Bi Bpdexew, to eat; Fr. théobrome.] 

1. (Bot.) A genus of plants producing the cacao 
or chocolate nut. 
2. A superior preparation of the cacao or cocoa. 

Thé/o-brd/mine, n. (Chem.) A principle homolo- 
gous with caffeine, obtained from the seeds of 7’he- 
obroma cacao, or the chocolate nut. Gregory. 

Thé/o-ehrist/ie, a. [Gr. Osds, God, and xptarés, 
anointed, from ypierv, to anoint.] Anointing by God. 

The-de/ra-cy, 7. [Fr. théocratie, Sp. teocracia, It. 
teocrazia, Gr. Seoxparia, from Oe6s, God, and xpa- 
retv, to be strong, to rule, from xpdaros, strength. } 

1. Government of a state by the immediate direc- 
tion or administration of God. 
2. The state thus governed. 

The-de’ra-sy,n. [Gr. Seoxpacia, from Oeds, God, 
and xpdots, a mixing, from xepavvdvar, to mix.] 

1. A mixture of the worship of different gods, as 
of Jehovah and idols. 

This syncretistic theocrasy by no means excludes in him 
[Solomon] the proper service of idols. J. Murphy. 

2. (Anc. Philos.) An intimate union of the soul 
with God in contemplation. 

Thé/o-erat, n. One who obeys God as his civil 
ruler. 

Thé/o-eratie, [Fr. théocratique, It. & Sp. 

Thé/o-erat/ie-al, teocratico,] Of, or pertaining 
to, a theocracy; administered by the immediate 
direction of God; as, the theocratical state of the 
Israelites. 

The-dd/i-¢y, n. ([Fr. théodicée, 
N. Lat. theodicxa, from Gr, 96s, 
God, and dixn, right, justice.] A 
vindication of the justice of God 
in ordaining or permitting natural 
and moral evil. 

The-dd/o-lite, n. (Of obscure 
origin; probably ill-formed either 
from Gr. Sedopat, Sedat, I see, or 
Séw, Trun, and doAtyds, long; Fr. 
théodolite, It. teodolite, Sp. teodo- 
lita.) An instrument, variously 


Hilton. 


a 


constructed, used, especially in tay 
trigonometrical surveying, for the S 
accurate measurement of horizon- Dy AN 


tal angles, and also usually of 
vertical angles. 


=" The theodolite consists principally of a telescope, 
with cross-wires in its focus, mounted so as to turn both 
on vertical and horizontal axes, the former carrying an 
horizontal vernier-plate over a graduated plate or circle 
for azimuthal angles, and the latter a vertical, graduated 
are or semicircle for altitudes, — the whole furnished with 
leveling-screws and levels for adjusting to the horizon, 
and mounted on a tripod. It is usually so constructed 
that an horizontal angle may be repeated indefinitely 
around the limb, and thus a large number of repetitions 
added mechanically, to secure greater accuracy in the 
resulting mean. 


The-3d/o-lit/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, a theodo- 
lite; made by means of a theodolite; as, theodolitic 
observations. 

Thé/o-gin/ie, a. Of, or relating to, theogony. 

The-dg/o-nist, n. A writer on theogony. 

The-dg/o-ny,n. [Fr. théogonie, It. & Sp. teogonia, 
Lat. theogonia, Gr. Seoyovia, from Seds, a god, and 

/ovn, yOvos, yévos, race, birth, from yévery, yiyvecsa 
at. genere, gignere, to bring forth, to be born. 
(Myth.) The generation of the gods; that branch of 


Theodolite. 


heathen theology which taught the genealogy of their | Thé’o-rem, n. 





THEOREM 


deities ; as, "Hesiod composed 
that theogony, or the creation o 
descent of the gods. 

The-6l/o-gas’ter, n. [Fr. théologastre ;— formed 
like medicaster and poetaster, q.v.] A kind of 
quack in divinity; a pretended or superficial theo- 
logian. [Rare.] Burton. 

The-dl/o-er, n. The same as THEOLOGIAN. [ Obs.] 

Certain it is that divers modern theologers do not only seri- 
ously, but zealously, contend that there is nothing absolutely, 
intrinsically, and naturally good and evil, just and unjust. 

Cudworth. 

Thé/o-10/gi-an, n. [Fr. théologien, Pr. theologian, 
Sp. & It. teologo, Pg. theologo, Lat. theologus, from 
Gr. Ssodhéyos, a theologian, from O«cés, God, and 
Aéyety, to speak.] A person well versed in theology, 
or a professor of divinity; a divine. 

Thé/o0-168/ie, a. [Fr. théologique, Pr. theolo- 

Thé/o0-16g/ie-al,$} gical, Sp. teologico, teolocal, It. 
teologico, teologale, Lat. theologicus, Gr. Seodoytxbs. 
Of, or pertaining to, divinity, or the science of Go 
and of divine things; as, a theological treatise; the- 
ological criticism. 

Thé/0-168/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina theological manner; 
according to the principles of theology. 

Thé/o-1dg/ies, n. sing. The science of theology; 
theology. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. | 

The-Sl/0-gist, n. [See THEOLOGIAN.] One stu- 
dious in the science of divinity, or one well versed 
in that science; a divine. 

The-dl/0-gize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. THEOLOGIZED ; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. THEOLOGIZING.] [Fr. théologiser, Sp. 
teologizar, It. teologizzare.] To render theological. 
“ Aristotle’s philosophy theologized.” Glanville. 

The-0l/0-gize, v.i. To frame asystem of theology ; 
to theorize or speculate upon theological subjects. 

The-6l/o0-Siz/er, n. A divine, or a professor of 
theology; a theologian. [Zare.] Boyle, 

Thé/o-légue (-log), n. The same as THEOLOGIST. 

Ye gentle theologues of calmer kind. Young. 

He [Jerome] was the theologue —and the word is designa- 
tion enough. I. Taylor. 

The-dl’o-gy, n. [Fr. théologie, It. & Sp. teologia, 
Pr., Pg., & Lat. theologia, Gr. Seodoyia.} The 
science of God and his relations to his creatures; 
the science which treats of the existence, character, 
and attributes of God, his laws and government, 
the doctrines we are to believe, and the duties we 
are to practice. 

Moral theology, that which teaches the divine laws as 
they relate to moral character and conduct.— Vatural 
theology, the knowledge of God from his works, by the 
light of nature and reason. — Revealed theology, that 
which is to be learned only from revelation. — Scholastic 
theology, theology as taught by the scholastics, or as 
prosecuted after their principles and methods. — Specu- 
lative theology, theology as founded upon, or influenced 
by, speculation or metaphysical philosophy. 

The-dm/a-ehist, n. [Gr. Seopayos, from Sess, a 
god, and paxecdar, to fight, payn, a battle; Fr. théo- 
maque.| One who fights against the gods. 

He had defended Ce against the vile, blasphemous, 
and impotent theomachists of the day. De Quincey. 

The-dm/a-ehy,n. [Gr. Seopaxia. See wuprd) 

1. A fighting against the gods, as the battle of the 
giants with the gods. 

2. Opposition to the divine will. Bacon. 

Thé/o-man/¢y, n. [Fr. théomancie, Gr. Jeopayreia, 
from Jeds, a god, and pavrefa, divination.] A kind 
of divination drawn from the responses of oracles 
among heathen nations. 

Thé/o-pa-thét/ie, a. 


a poem concerning 
f the world and the 


Of, or pertaining to, theop- 

Thé/o-path/ie, athy. 

The-dp/a-thy, n. [From Gr. 6265, God, and 7a$os, 
suffering, violent feeling, from racxevv, trader, to suf- 
fer.] Capacity for religious affections or worship. 

The-dph/a-ny,n. [Fr. théophanie, Gr. Seopaveca, 
from O¢6s5, God, and ¢aivecdat, to appear.] man- 
ifestation of God to man by actual appearance. 

Thé/o-phil/an-throp/ie, a. Uniting love to God 
with that to man. 

Thé/o-phi-lan/thro-pism, n. Love to both God 


and man, 

hele PRES eae n. [Fr. théophilan- 
thrope, from Gr. Os6s, God, and giAavSpwr7os, philan- 
perep iol (Zccl. Hist.) One of a class of persons in 
France during the revolution, whose object was to 
establish reason in the place of Christianity. 

Thé/o-phil/o-séph/ie, a. Combining theism and 
philosophy, or pertaining to the combination of 
theism and philosophy. 

Thé/op-netstie, a. Lr. théopneuste, Gr. Seérveve- 
tos, from Oe6s, God, and mvety, future mvetow, to 
blow, to breathe.] Given by the inspiration of the 
Spirit of God. 

Thée’/op-neiist/y, n. [See supra.] Divine inspi- 
ration; the supernatural influence of the Divine 
Spirit in qualifying men to receive and communi- 
cate revealed truth. 

The-6r/bist, n. (Mus.) One who plays a theorbo. 

The-dr’bo, n. [Fr. théorbe, téorbe, tuorbe, Sp. te- 
orba, tiorba, It. tiorba.] (Mus.) A musical instru- 
ment made like a large lute, but with two heads, to 
each of which some of the strings were attached. 

t=" It was also called the archlute, and was used 
chiefly, if not only, as an accompaniment to the voice, It 
has long fallen into disuse. 


[Fr. théoréme, Sp. & It. teorema, 
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Lat. theorema, Gr. Sedpnya, from Sewpetv, to look 
at, from Sewpds, a spectator. 

1. That which is considered and established as a 
principle; hence, sometimes, a rule. ‘‘Not theo- 
ries, but theorems (Sewphuara), the intelligible prod- 
ucts of contemplation, intellectual objects in the 
mind, and of and for the mind exclusively.” 

Coleridge. 
By my theorems, 
Which your polite and terser gallants practice, 
I re-refine the court, and civilize , 
Their barbarous natures. Massinger. 

2. (Math.) A statement of a principle to be de- 
monstrated. 

= A theorem is something to be proved, and is thus 
distinguished from a problem, which is something to be 
solved. In analysis, the term is sometimes applied to a 
rule, especially a rule or statement of relations expressed 
in a formula or by symbols; as, the binomial theorem ; 
Taylor's theorem. 

Negative theorem, a theorem which expresses the {m- 
possibility of any assertion. — Particular theorem, a the- 
orem which extends only to a particular quantity. —Uni- 
versal theorem, a theorem which extends to any quantity 
without restriction. 

Thé/o-re-mat/ie, a. [Gr. Sewpnparikds.] Of, 
Thé/o-re-mat/ie-al, or pertaining to, a theo- 
Thé/o-rém/ie, rem; comprised in a theo- 
rem; consisting of theorems; as, ¢theoremic truth. 
Thé/o-rét/ie, a. [Fr. théorétique, Sp. & It. 
Thé/o-rét/ie-al,{ teoretico, Gr. Sewonrtkds.] 
1. Pertaining to, depending on, or confined to 
theory or speculation; speculative. 
2. Terminating in theory or speculation ; not prac- 
tical; as, theoretical learning; theoretic sciences, 
Thé/o-rét/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina theoretical manner; 
by theory; in speculation; speculatively ; not prac- 
tically. 

Thé/o-rét/ies, n. sing. The speculative part of a sci- 
ence; speculation. [See Noteunder MATHEMATICS. ] 

At the very first, with our Lord himself, and his apostles, as 


represented to us in the New Testament, morals come before 
contemplation, ethics before theoretics. H. B. Wilson. 


Thé’o-rie, n. [O. Fr. théorique, Sp. & It. teorica, 
Lat. theorice, Gr. Sewpixy.] Speculation; theory. 
Obs. and rare. ] Shak. 
The-Gr/ie (126), a. [Fr. théorique, Sp. & It. teorico, 
Gr. Sewptkés.] 
1. Of, or pertaining to, the theorica. 
2. Relating to, or skilled in, theory ; theoretically 
skilled. [Obs. and rare.] 
A man but young, 
Yet old in judgment, ¢heoric and practic 
In all humanity. Massinger. 
Whe-brli-ea,n.pl. (Gr. rd Sewptxa (sc. xphpard), fr. 
Sewptkds, belonging to Sswpia, a looking at, sight, 
spectacle. See THEORY.] (Gr. Antig.) Public 
moneys expended at Athens on festivals, sacrifices, 
and public entertainments, especially theatrical per- 
formances, and in largesses among the people. 
The-dr/ie-al-ly, adv. Theoretically. [Obs.] 
Thé/o-rist, n. [Fr. théoriste.] ne who forms 
theories; one given to theory and speculation, 


The greatest theorists have given the preference to such a 
government as that of this kingdom. Addison. 


Thé/o-rize, v.i. [imp. & p. p. THEORIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. THEORIZING.] [Fr. théoriser.} To form 
a theory or theories; to form opinions solely by the- 

_ ory; to speculate; as, to theorize on the existence 
of phlogiston. 

Thé/o-riz/er, n. One who theorizes; a theorist. 

The/o-ry,n. [Fr. théorie, It. & Sp. teoria, Lat. the- 
oria, Gr. Sewpia, from Sewpetv, to look at. 

1. A doctrine, or scheme of things, which termi- 
nates in speculation or contemplation, without a 
view to practice; hypothesis; speculation, 

(= ‘‘ This word is employed by English writers in a 
very loose and improper sense. It is with them usually 
convertible into hypothesis, and hypothesis is commonly 
used as another term for conjecture. The terms theory 
and theoretical are properly used in opposition to the 
terms practice and practical. In this sense, they were 
exclusively employed by the ancients; and in this sense, 
they are almost exclusively employed by the continental 
philosophers.” Sir W. Hamilton. 


2. An exposition of the gencral principles of any 
science; as, the theory of music. 

3. The science distinguished from the art; as, the 
theory and practice of medicine. 

4. The philosophical explanation of phenomena, 
either physical or moral; as, Lavoisier’s theory of 
combustion; Smith’s theory of moral sentiments. 


' $yn.—Hypothesis; speculation. —Turory, HyPotu- 
Esis. The following statement of the difference between 
a theory and an hypothesis, is derived from the writings of 
De Quincey. With some slight variation, it is given in 
his own words. ‘A theory may be thus described: Im- 
agine, in any science or speculation, that all the elements 
(that is, the forces, the modes of action, the phenomena, 
&c.) are given; but as yet they exist to the mind as an 
unorganized chaos. Then steps in contemplation, or re- 
flective survey (Sewpia), to assign to them all their sev- 

‘eral places or relations : which shall be first, which 
middle, which last; which shall be end, which shall be 
means; which subordinate, which co-ordinate; which 

‘force is for impulse, which for regulation; which abso- 
lute, which conditional; which purpose direct, which in- 
direct or collateral; and so on. This introduction of 

‘organization among the facts or data of scienceis theory. 

4 A theory, therefore, may be defined an orga devel- 
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opment to the understanding of the relations between the 
parts of any systematic whole. In an hypothesis, on the 
other hand, it is only one relation which is investigated; 
viz., that of dependency. A number of phenomena are 
given, and perhaps with no want of orderly relation 
among them; but as yet they exist without apparent 
basis or support. The question, therefore, is concerning 
a sufficient ground or cause to account for them. I there- 
fore step in, and wnderlay the phenomena with a sub- 
structure, or sub-position (vroSeots), such as I think 
capable of supporting them. This is an hypothesis. Briefly, 
then, in a theory, I organize what is certain enough al- 
ready, but undetermined in its relations; whereas, in an 
hypothesis, I assign the causality, when previously it was 
either unknown or uncertain. For example, we talk 
properly of a theory of combustion; for the elements, that 
is, the phenomena and results, are indeterminate onl 
with regard to their reciprocal relations. But with re- 
gard to the aurora borealis, it is an hypothesis that we 
want in the first place, for the phenomena are of uncer- 
tain origin. And perhaps this hypothesis would demand, 
as its sequel, a theory of the whole agencies concerned; 
but this could not be until the causality should have been 
determined. Again, suppose the case of algebraical equa- 
tions: here all possibility of hypothesis is excluded. But 
a theory is stillwanted. Many theories have started from 
the genesis of equations first proposed by Harriot; viz., 
that which views the higher equations as generated by 
multiplication out of the lower. But, perhaps, a different 
view of their origin would lead to more comprehensive 
results. Hindenburg, with his disciples, Stahl, &c., have 
most happily applied an approved theory of combinations 
to this subject.” 
Thé/o-sSph/ie, [Fr. théosophique.] Of, or 
Thé/o-séph/ie-al, pertaining to, theosophy. 
The-6s/o-phism, n. [Fr. théosophisme.] 'Theoso- 
phy, or a process of it. Murdock. 
The-6s/o-phist, n. [Fr. théosophe.] One addicted 
to theosophy. 


a. 


THERMETOGRAPH 


3. Concerning that. [Rare.] 
They were much perplexed thereabout. Luke xxiv. 4, 
Fhére-Aft/er, adv. [From there and after, A-S. 
therefter, after that. 
1. After that; afterward. 
2. According to that; accordingly, 
I deny not but that it is of greatest concernment in the 
church and commonwealth to have a vigilant eye how books 


demean themselves as well as men; and thereafter to confine, 
imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors, 


Milton. 
3. Of that sort. [Obs. and rare.] 
My audience is not thereafter, 
Phére-at’, adv. 1. At that place. 
Wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to de- 
struction, and many there be which goin thereat. Matt. vii. 13. 
2. At that occurrence or event; on that account. 
Every error is a stain to the beauty of nature; for which 
cause it blusheth thereat, Tooker. 
Phére-by’, adv. By that; by that means; in con- 
sequence of that. 
Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at peace; thereby 
good shall come unto thee. Job xxii. 21. 
Fhére-fér’, adv. For that, or this, or it. 
There/fore (thér/for, or thar/for) (Synop., § 180), 
conj. & adv. [From there and for.] 
1. For that or this reason, referring to something 
previously stated; for that. 


I have married a wife, and therefore I can not come. 
Luke xiv. 20. 


Spenser. 


Latimer. 


2. Consequently; by consequence. 
He blushes; therefore he is guilty. Spectator. 
3. In return or recompense for this or that. 
What shall we have, therefore ? Matt, xix. 27, 
Syn.—See THEN. 


The theosophist is one who gives you a theory of God, or of | Fhére-frdm/, adv. From this or that. 


the works of God, which has not reason, but an inspiration of 
his own, for its basis. Vaughan. 

Thé/os-o-phist/ie-al,a. Theosophical. See THnr- 
OSOPHICAL. 

The-6s/o-phize, v.i. [imp.& p.p. 
p. pr. & vb. n. THEOSOPRIZING.| 
ceophy: [Rare.] 

The-6s/o-phy, n. [Fr. théosophie, Sp. & It. teoso- 
Jia, Gr. Seocogia, from Sedcopos, wise in the things 
of God, from Geds, God, and codés, wise.] Sup- 
posed intercourse with God and superior spir- 
its, and consequent attainment of superhuman 
knowledge by physical processes, as by the theur- 
gic operations of some ancient Platonists, or by the 
chemical processes of the German fire philoso- 
phers; also, a direct, as distinguished from a re- 
vealed, knowledge of God, supposed to be attained 
by extraordinary illumination; especially, a direct 
insight into the processes of the divine mind, and 
the interior relations of the divine nature. 

Thtr/a-peu'tz,n.pl. (Gr. Sepazevriis (pl. Separev- 
tai), an attendant, servant; also, healer, curer, fr. 
Separedery, to serve; also, to heal, cure.] (cel. 
Hist.) A Jewish sect in Egypt, resembling the Es- 
senes in Palestine ; — applied also to the early Chris- 
tians, and, very rarely, to the early monks. adie. 

Thér’a-peii’tie, a. [Fr. thérapeutique, Sp. & 

Thér/a-peii/tie-al,§ It. terapeutico, Gr. Separev- 
Ttk6s, from Sepamedery, to serve, to take care of, to 
heal. Of, or pertaining to, the healing art; con- 
cerned in discovering and applying remedies for 
diseases; curative. 

Medicine is justly distributed into ‘‘ prophylactic,” or the 
art of preserving health, and therapeutic, or the art of restor- 
ing it. Watts. 

Thér’a-peii'ties, n. sing. & pl. [Fr. thérapeutique, 
Sp. & It. terapeutica.] 

1. (sing.) That part of medicine which respects 
the discovery and application of remedies for dis- 
eases. [See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 

2. (pl.) A religious sect described by Philo. They 
were devotees to their religious tenets. 

Thér/a-peii/tist, n. One versed in therapeutics. 

WThér/a-py,n. The same as THERAPEUTICS. [7. 

‘Fhére (12), adv. [A-S. ther, thér, Icel. & Goth. 
thar, Sw. & Dan. der, D. daar, O. H. Ger. dar, 
thar, dara, dara, M. H. Ger. dd, dé, dar, N. H. 
Ger. da.] In that place. 

The Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden, and there 
he put the man whom he had formed. Gen. ii. 8. 

82" There is sometimes opposed to here. 

Darkness there might well seem twilight here. Milton. 
There is sometimes used by way of exclamation, calling 
the attention to something distant; as, there, there! see 
there! look there! There is used to begin sentences, or 
before a verb, without adding essentially to the meaning. 

Wherever there is sense or perception, there some idea is 
actually produced. Locke. 

There have been that have delivered themselves from their 
ills by their good fortune or virtue. Suckling. 
There is much used in composition, and it then has the 
sense of a pronoun. 

Here and there, in one place and another. 

Syn. — See THITHER. 


Fhére/a-bout’, )adv. [From there and about.] 
Fhére/a-bouts/, [The latter is less proper, but 
more commonly used.] 
1. Near that place. 
2. Near that number, degree, or quantity ; nearly ; 
as, ten men, or thereabouts. 


THEOSOPHIZED ; 
To practice the- 


ior 


Turn not aside therefrom to the right hand or to the left. 
Josh. xxiii. 6. 


Thére-in’, adv. In that or this place, time, or thing; 
in that particular. 


Bring forth abundantly in the earth, and oy 
en. 1X. 4. 


Therein our letters do not well agree. Shak. 
Fhére/in-to’, adv. Into that, or that place. 


Let not them that are in the countries enter thereinto. 
Luke xxi. 21. 


Phére-6f! (thér-3ff’, or thér-Sv’, 71), adv. Of that 
or this. 

In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die. Gen. ii. 17. 
Thé/re-dl/o-Zy, n. The same as THERAPEUTICS. 
Phére-dn/, adv. On that or this. 

Then the king said, Hang him thereon. 
Fhére-out/, adv. Out of that or this. 
He shall take thereout his handful of the flour. er. ii. 2. 
Fhére-to’, adv. [From there and fo.] To that or 
this. 
Fhére-tin’/der, adv. 
Fhére-tin’to, adv. Unto that or this; thereto. 
Fhére/up-6n/, adv. 1. Upon that or this. 
The remnant of the house of Judah, they shall feed there- 

upon, Zeph. ii. 7. 

2. On account of that; in consequence of that. 
He hopes to find you forward, 


Ysther vii. 9. 


Under that or this. 


And thereupon he sends you this good news. Shak. 
3. Immediately; at once; without delay. 
Thére-while’, adv. Atthe same time. [0Obs.] 


‘Phére-with’ (thér-with’, or thér-with’, 99), adv. 
With that or this. 
I have learned in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be con- 


tent. Phil. iv. 11. 
Phére/with-al’,adv. 1. Over and above. [Qbs.] 

2. At the same time. [Obs.] Shak. 

3. With that or this; therewith. Spenser. 


Whérf, a. [A-S. theor/, therf, thorof, unleavened, 
O.H. Ger. derb, derbi, derap, id., N. H. Ger. derb, 
compact, solid.] Not fermented; unleavened.[ Obs.] 

Thérf/-bréad, n. Unleavened bread. [Obs. 

Thé/ri-ae, n. (Fr. thériaque, Sp. & It. teriaca, 

Uhe-rt'a-ea, triaca, Lat. theriaca, from theria- 
cus, Gr. Snptaxés, of wild or venomous beasts, good 
against the poison of animals, from Sypiov, a beast; 
Snptax6v daéppaxoy, an antidote against the bite of 
poisonous animals.] An ancient composition es- 
teemed efficacious against the effects of poison; es- 
pecially, a certain compound of sixty-four drugs, 
prepared, pulverized, and reduced by means of 
honey to an electuary ; — called also theriaca Andre 
macht, or Venice treacle. 

Théri-ae, a. Theriacal. 

Vhe-ri/ae-al,)a. [Fr. thériacal, Sp. teriacal, It. 

Thé/ri-al, teriacale, Lat. theriacus.] Of, or 
pertaining to, theriac; medicinal. Bacon. 

Thé/ri-6t/o-my,n. [Gr. Snpiov, wild beast, and 
Téuvey, to cut.] The anatomy of animals; zodto- 
my. Dunglison. 

Rhérlmzx, n. pl. ([Lat., from Gr. Séppy, heat.] 
Springs or baths of warm water. 

Thér/’mal, a. [Fr. thermal, Sp. termal, It. termale, 
from Lat. thermxz, Gr. Séppat, hot springs, from 
Sépun, heat, from Seoyds, hot, warm, from Sépewv, 
to warm, make hot.] Of, or pertaining to, heat: 
warm; as, thermal waters. ‘The thermal cond? 
tion of the earth.” J. D. Forbes. 

Ther-mét/o-graph, n. [Gr. Sépun, heat, pérpov, 
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measure, and ypagetv, to write.] A self-registering 
thermometer, especially one that registers the max- 
imum and minimum during long periods. Nichol. 
Thér/mie, a. [Gr. Sépyn, heat.] Of, pertaining to, 
or due to, heat; thermal; as, thermic lines. Nichol. 
Whermidor (ter/mi-dor’), n. [Fr., fr. Gr. $sppds, 
warm, hot. See supra.}] The eleventh month of 
the French republican calendar, which dated from 
September 22, 1792. It commenced July 19, and 
ended August 17. See VENDEMIAIRE. 
Thér/mo-ba-r6m/e-ter, n. A barometric instru- 
ment graduated for giving altitudes by the boiling 
point of water. Dana, 
Ther-mich/ro-sy,n. [Gr. Sépun, heat, and ypo- 
ots, coloring.] (Physics.) The property possessed 
by heat of being composed, like light, of rays of dif- 
ferent degrees of refrangibility, which are unequal 
in rate or degree of transmission through diather- 
mic substances. 
Thtr/mo-eitr/rent, 7. A current, as of electrici- 
ty, developed or set in motion by the action of heat. 
Thér/mo-dy-nam/ie, a. Relating to thermo-dy- 
namics; caused or operated by force due to the ap- 
plication of heat. Nichol. 
Thér/mo-dy-nim/ies, n. sing. The science which 
treats of the mechanical action or relations of heat. 
See Note under MATHEMATICS. ] 
Thér/mo-e-lée/trie, a. Of, or pertaining to, ther- 
mo-electricity; as, thermo-electric currents. Nichol. 
Thétr/mo-é/lee-trig/i-ty, n. [From Gr. Seppds, 
warm, hot, and Eng. electricity; Fr. thermoelectri- 
cité.] Electricity developed by the action of heat. 
Thétr/mo-gséen, n. [From Gr. Sépun, heat, Jeppés, hot, 
and yévew, yiyvesdat, to bring forth; Fr. thermo- 
gene.| The elementary matter of heat; caloric; — 
a term applied chiefly to warm springs. 
Thétr/mo-graph, n. [Gr. Sepuds, warm, and ypa- 
pew, to write.} An instrument for recording auto- 
matically indications of the variation of tempera- 


ture. 

Ther-m6l/o-Sy, n. <A discourse or account of 
heat. Whewell. 

Thér/mo-mag/net-ism, n. Magnetism as affect- 
ed or caused by the action of heat; the relation of 
heat to magnetism, 

Ther-m6m/e-ter, n. [Fr. thermométre, Sp. & It. 
termometro, from Gr. Sépyn, heat, S$eopds, hot, and 
pérpov, measure.] An instrument for measuring 
temperature, founded on the principle that changes 
of temperature in bodies are accompanied by pro- 
portional changes in their volume or dimensions, 

C37 The thermometer usually consists of 
a glass tube of capillary bore, terminating in 
a bub, and containing mercury or alcohol, 
which, expanding or contracting according 
to the temperature to which it is exposed, 
indicates the degree of heat or cold by the 
position of the top of the liquid column on a 
graduated scale, 


Air-thermometer. See AIR-THERMOMETER. 
— Centigrade thermometer. See CENTI- 
GRADE. — Differential thermometer, a ther- 
mometer usually with a U-shaped tube ter- 
minating in two bulbs, and containing a 
colored liquid, used for indicating the dif- 
ference between the temperatures to which 
the two bulbs are exposed, by the change of 
position of the colored fluid, in consequence 
of the different expansions of the air in the 
bulbs. [See Jilust. of Air-thermometer.] — 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, a thermometer, 
so called from its inventor, the scale of which 
has its zero at 32° below the freezing point of 
water, and contains 180 such degrees between 
the freezing and boiling points, the latter be- 
ing at 212°. — Reawmer's thermometer, a ther- 
mometer, now little used, having its zero at 
the freezing point, and 80° between that and 
the boiling point of water. — Register or self- 
registering thermometer, a thermoneter that =S>>—_ 
registers the maximum and minimum of tem-  Fabrenheit’s 
perature occurring ina given interval of time. Thermometer. 
A common form 
(Rutherford’s) 
consists of two 
thermometers 
placed horizon- 
tally, a mercu- 
rial, containing 
a bit of steel 
wire to be 
pushed before 
the column and ¢ 
sett at the point (ff 
0 maximum, Ws 
and an alcohol =” 
thermometer, containing a slide of enamel, which is drawn 
back by the liquid, and left within it at the point of mini- 
mum. 

Thér/mo-mét/rie its 
Thér/mo-mét/ric al, a. [Fr. thermométrique.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a thermometer; as, the 
thermometrical scale or tube. 

2. Made by means of a thermometer; as, thermo- 
metrical observations. 

Thér/mo-mét/rie-al-ly, adv. In a thermometrical 
manner; by means of a thermometer, 

Thér/mo-mitl/ti-pli/er, n. ( Physics.) An instru- 
ment of extreme sensibility, used to determine slight 
differences and degrees of heat. It is composed of 
alternate bars of antimony and bismuth, or any two 
metals having different capacities for the conduction 
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of heat, connected with an astatic galvanometer, 
which is very sensibly affected by the electric cur- 
rent induced in the system of bars when exposed to 
the feeblest degrees of heat. 

Thér’mo-sedpe, n. [Fr. thermoscope, Sp. & It. 
termoscopio, from Gr. Sépyn, heat, Seppnds, hot, and 
oxorety, to view.] Any instrument for indicating 
changes of temperature without indicating the de- 
gree of heat by which it is affected; especially, an 
instrument contrived by Count Rumford for meas- 
uring minute differences of temperature, and which, 
as modified by Professor Leslie, was afterward 
called the differential thermometer. 

Thér/mo-sedp/ie, a, [Fr. thermoscopique.] Of, 
or pertaining to, the thermoscope; made by means 
of the thermoscope; as, thermoscopic observations. 

Thér/mo-stat, n. [Fr. thermostat, from Gr. Séppn, 
heat, Sepuds, hot, and tcrdvat, to make to stand, to 
set.] A self-acting apparatus for regulating tem- 
perature by the unequal expansion of different 
metals by heat, as in opening or closing the draught 
of a stove, and the like, as the heat becomes greater 
or less than is desired. 

Thér’/mo-stat/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, the ther- 
mostat; made or effected by means of the thermo- 
stat. 

Théz/mo-tén/sion,n. [From Gr. Sépyn, heat, Sep- 
pos, hot, and Eng, tension.] A stretching by heat. 

{= This word has been applied to a process of in- 
creasing the direct cohesion of wrought iron. It consists 
in heating the metal to a determinate temperature, gen- 
erally from 500 to 600 degrees Fahrenheit, and in that 
state giving to it, by appropriate machinery, a mechan- 
ical strain or tension in the direction in which the strength 
is afterward to be exerted. 

Ther-m6t/ie, a. Relating to heat; produced 

Ther-mOt/ie-al, by heat; as, thermotical phe- 
nomena, Whewell. 

Ther-mSt/ies, n. sing. The science of heat. [See 
Note under MATHEMATICS. ] Whewell. 

Thétr/mo-type,n. [Gr. Sépun, heat, and rizos, im- 
pression.] A picture (as of aslice of wood) obtained 
by first wetting slightly with chlorohydric or sul- 
phuric dilute acid, then taking an impression with 
a press, and next strongly heating this impression. 

Ther-m6t/y-py, 7. The art of obtaining thermo- 
types. 

Mhe-sgwayus,n. [Lat.] A treasury or storehouse; 
hence, a repository, especially of knowledge ; — of- 
ten applied to acomprehensive volume, like a dic- 
tionary or cyclopedia, 

Thése (theez), pron.; pl. of this. [O. Eng. this, 
thise, A-S. this, thas, gen. pl. thises, thisse, this- 
ere.] See TuIs. 

Thés/i-ele (thés/I-kl), n. [Diminutive of thesis.] A 
little or subordinate thesis; a proposition. 

Thé’sis, n.; pl. THE/SES. [Lat. thesis, Gr. Séors, 
from 7iSévat, to place, set; Fr. thése, Sp. tesis, It. 
test. 

TA position or proposition which a person ad- 
vances and offers to maintain, or which is actually 
maintained by argument; a theme; a subject; es- 
pecially, a subject or proposition for a school or 
university exercise, or the exercise itself. 

2. Hence, an essay or dissertation written upona 
specific or definite theme. 

Itold them of the grave, becoming, and sublime deportment 
they should assume upon this mystical occasion, and read 
them two homilies and a thesis of my own composing, to pre- 
pare them. Goldsmith. 

3. (Logic.) An affirmation in distinction from a 
supposition or hypothesis. 

4. An essay presented by a candidate for a diplo- 
ma or degree, as by a doctor of medicine. 

5. (Mus.) The unaccented or unpereussed part of 
the measure, which the Greeks expressed by the 
downward beat. 

6. (Pros.) (a.) The depression of the voice in 
pronouncing the syllables of a word. (b.) The part 
of the foot upon which such a depression falls. 

Thés’mo-théte, n._ [Fr. thesmothéte, Gr. Secpo- 
Sérns, from Seouds, Dor. reSpds, that which is laid 
down and established, a law, from ridévar, to set, 
place, and Sérns, one who places, a giver, also from 
Tisévar.] (Gr. Antiqg.) A lawgiver; a legislator; 
one of the six inferior archons at Athens. 

Thés’pi-an, a. [From Thespis, Gr. Oéomts, the 
founder of the Greek drama.] Of, or relating to, 
tragic acting. 

Hhe’ta,n. (Lat. theta, Gr. Sijra, the Greek letter 2) 
A letter of the Greek alphabet corresponding to th 
in English; —sometimes called the unlucky letter, 
from being used by the judges in passing condemna- 
tion on a prisoner, it being the first letter of the 
Greek Savaros, death. 

Thét/ie-al, a. [Gr. Serixés, from risévat, to set, 
place, lay down. Of. TuHEsis.] Laid down; abso- 
lute or positive, as alaw. [Obs.] More. 

The-fir’ Sie, a. [Fr. théurgique, Lat. theurgi- 

The-fir/Sie-al, cus, Gr. Seovpytkés. See infra.] 
Of, or pertaining to, theurgy. 

Theurgic hymns, songs of incantation. 


Thé/ur-gist, n. [Lat. theurgus, Gr. Seovpyés, do- 
ing the works of God, from @¢6s, God, and épyew, 
épdew, to work, &pyov, work.] One who pretends 
to, or is addicted to, theurgy. 

Thé/ur-gy, n. (Fr. théurgie, Sp. & It. tewrgia, Lat. 
theurgia, Gr. Seovpyia. See supra.] 
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‘THICK 


Ae Among'the Egyptian Platonists, an imaginary 
science supposed to haye been revealed to men by 
the gods themselves in very ancient times, and to 
have been handed down traditionally by the priests ; 
also, the ability, by means of certain acts, habits, 
words, and symbols, to move the gods to impart to 
us secrets which surpass the powers of reason, to 
lay open to us the future, and to render themselves 
visible. Murdock. 

2. In later or modern magic, that species of magic 
in which effects are produced by supernatural agen- 
cy, in distinction from natural magic. 

Thew (thi), . [Chiefly used in the plural.] [A-8. 
theaw, thau, thaw.] 

1. Manner; custom; habit; form of behavior; 
qualities of mind or disposition. [Obs.] “‘'To be up- 
brought in gentle thews and martial might.” Spenser. 


2. Muscle or strength; nerve; brawn. Shak. 
And I myself, who sat apart 
And watched them, waxed in every limb; 
I felt the thews of Anakim, 
The pulses of a Titan’s heart. Tennyson. 


Thewed (thid), a. 1. Accustomed ; educated. 
[Obs.] ‘‘ Yet would not seem so rude and thewed 
ill.” Spenser. 

2. Furnished with thew or muscle; as, a well- 
thewed limb. 

Thew/y, a. Having strong or large thews or mus- 
cles; muscular; strong. 

Fhey (tha), pron. pl. ; poss. THEIRS, obj. THEM. [A-S. 
tha, Goth. that.) The plural of he, she, or it; de- 
noting more than one person or thing. Itis never 
used adjectively, but always as a pronoun proper, 
and sometimes refers to persons without an ante- 
cedent expressed. 

They of Italy salute you. Heb, xiii. 24. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteous- 

ness. att. Vv. 6. 

(as~ They is used indefinitely, as our ancestors used 

man, and as the French use on; as, they say (on dit), 
that is, it is said by persons indefinitely. 

Thib/e-tan (tib/-), a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Thibet. 

Thib/e-tam (tib/-), 2. 
itant of Thibet. 

Thib/et-eldth (tib/et-), n. 
made of coarse goat’s hair. 

2. A kind of fine woolen cloth. 

Thi-bé/tian (ti-bé/shan), a.&n. The same as THIB- 
ETAN. 

Thi/ble, ». [Prov. Ger. diebel, ddbel, diibel, dippel, 
a peg, plug, pin.]} A slice; a skimmer; a spatula, 

Obs. or Prov. Eng.] Ainsworth. 

Thick, a. [compar. THICKER; superl. THICKEST. ] 
[A-8. thicce, O. Sax. thicci, O. Fries. thikke, Icel. 
thyckr, Sw. tjock, Dan. tyk, O.H. Ger. thiki, dicchi, 
M. H. Ger. dicke, N. H. Ger. dick, D. dik. Cf. 
TIGHT. | 

1. Dense; not thin ; inspissated ; as, thick va- 
pors; a thick fog. 
Make the gruel thick and slab. Shak. 
2. Not transparent or clear; hence, turbid, mud- 
dy, or misty; as, the water of a river is apt to be 
thick after arain. ‘‘Inathick, misty day.” W. Scott. 
3. Abundant, close, or crowded in space; closely 
planted or set; following in quick succession; fre- 
quently recurring, 


(Geog.) A native or inhab- 


1. A camlet or fabric 
Simmonds. 


The people were gathered thick together. Locke. 
Favors came thick upon him. Wotton. 
Black was the forest; thick with beech it stood. Dryden. 


4. Measuring in the third dimension other than 
length and breadth, or in general dimension other 
than length; — said of a solid body; as, a piece of 
timber seven inches thick. 

My little finger shall be thicker than my father’s loins. 

Kings xii. 10. 

5. Having more depth or extent from one surface 
to its opposite than usual; as, a thick plank; thick 
cloth; thick paper. 

6. Not having due distinction of syllables, or good 
articulation; as, a thick utterance. 

7. Somewhat deaf; dull; as, thick of hearing. 

8. Intimate; very friendly; familiar. [Collog.] 

We have been thick ever since. Hughes. 

te Thick is often used in the formation of self-ex- 

plaining compounds; as, thick-barred, thick-bodied, thick- 

coming, thick-grown, thick-leaved, el thick- 

necked, thick-planted, thick-ribbed, thick-shelled, thick- 
woven, and the like. ; 

Syn.—Dense; close; compact; solid; gross; coarse. 


Thick, n. 1. The thickest part, or the time when 
any thing is thickest. : 
In the thick of the dust and smoke he presently bok his 


men. NOWECS. 
2. A thicket. [Obs.] 
Through the thick they heard one rudely rush. Spenser. 
Thick and thin, whatever is in the way, whether great 
or small; all obstacles or impediments. 
Through thick and thin she followed him. Hudibras, 
He became the panegyrist, through thick and thin, of a mil- 
itary frenzy. Coleridge. 
Whiek, adv. [A-S. thicce, O. H. Ger. diccho, M. H, 
Ger. dicke, Proy. Ger. dick. 
1. Frequently ; fast; quick. : 
2. Closely; as, a plat of ground thick sown. 
3. a great depth, or to a thicker depth than 
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usual; as, a bed covered thick wit land coy- 
ered thick with manure. 


Thick and threefold, in quick succession, or in great 
numbers. [0bds.] L Estrange. 


Thick, v.t. To become thick or dense. [0bs.] 


Thick, v.¢. To make thick; to thicken. [Rare.] 


This is the nightmare Life-in-death, 
Who thicks men’s blood with cold. Coleridge. 

TWhick/-and-thin’, a. (Naut.) Having one of the 
sheaves larger than the other ; — said of a block of a 
tackle, Dana, 

Through thick and thin (Collog.), through all obstacles 
and difficulties. 

Whick/’en (thik/n), v.t. [imp. & p. p. THICKENED; 
p. pr. & vb.n. THICKENING.] [A-S. thiccian.] To 
make thick, in any of the senses of the word; as, 
(a.) To render dense ; to inspissate ; as, to thicken 
paint, and the like. (6.) To make close; to fill up 
interstices in; as, to thicken cloth; to thicken ranks 
of trees or men, (c.) To strengthen ; to confirm. 
[Obs.] 

And this may help to thicken other proofs. Shak. 
(d.) To make frequent, or more frequent ; as, to 
thicken blows. 

Thick/en (thik/n), v. i. To become thick in any 
of the senses of the word; as, (a.) To become more 
dense; to be inspissated ; as, fog thickens; vegeta- 
ble juices thicken. (b.) To become consolidated ; to 
concrete; as, the juices of plants thicken into wood. 
(c.) To become dark or obscure. 

Thy luster thickens 
When he shines by. Shak. 
(d.) To become close, or more close or numerous; 
to crowd; to press. 
The press of people thickens to the court. Dryden. 
(e.) To become quick and animated. 
The combat thickens, like the storm that flies. Dryden. 

TWhick/’en-ing (thik/n-ing), n. Something put into 
a liquid or mass to make it thicker. 

Thick/et, n. rom thick ; Ger. dickich, dichicht.] 
A wood or collection of trees or shrubs closely set; 
as, a ram caught in a thicket. 

Thick’-héad, n. 1. A thick-headed or stupid 

erson. 

2. (Ornith.) One of a sub-family of dentirostral 
birds, having short, stout heads. 

Whick’-héad/ed, a. Having a thick skull; stupid. 

Whick/ish, a. Somewhat thick. 

"Mhick/’-kmee (-ne), n. (Ornith.) A bird of the ge- 
nus Gdicnemus. «See STONE-CURLEW. 

Whick/ly, adv. In a thick condition or manner; 
deeply; closely; quickly. 

Whick’nmess, n. 1. The quality or state of being 
thick; denseness ; density ; consistence; spissitude ; 
as, the thickness of fog, clouds, paint, mortar, honey, 
blood, and the like. 

2. The state of being close, dense, or impervious; 
as, the thickness of shades. 

3. The state of being crowded or near; as, the 
thickness of trees in a forest; the thickness of a 
wood. 

4. The extent of a body from side to side, or from 
surface to surface; as, the thickness of a tree; the 
thickness of aboard; the thickness of the hand; the 
thickness of a layer of earth. 

5. Dullness, as of the ear; want of quickness or 
acuteness; as, thickness of hearing. 

Whick/’sét, a. 1. Close planted; as, a thickset 
wood. 

2. Having a short, thick body; stout. 

Thick’sét, n. 1. A close or thick hedge. 

2. A kind of stout, twilled cotton cloth; a kind of 
fustian cord or velveteen. Simmonds. 

Whick/-skin, n. A coarse, gross person; aperson 
void of sensibility; a dullard; a blockhead. 

Whick’-skinned, «a. 1. Having a thick skin. 


2. Not sensitive; dull; obtuse. Holland. 
Whick’-skivill, ». Dullness, or a dull person ; a 
blockhead. Entick. 


Thick/-skilled,a. Having a thick skull; hence, 
dull; heavy; stupid; slow to learn. 

Thick’/-spriimg, a Sprung up thick or close 
together. Shak. 

Thiéf, n.; pl. THIEVES. [A-S. thedf, thidf, thef, O. 
Sax. theof, thiof, O. Fries. thiaf, ties, D. dief, Icel. 
thidfr, Sw. tiuf, Dan. tyv, Goth. thiubs, O. H. Ger. 
diup, diop, M. H. Ger. diep, N. H. Ger. dieb.] 

1. One who is guilty of theft or larceny ; one 
who secretly, unlawfully, and feloniously takes the 
goods or personal property of another. 

2. An excrescence or waster in the snuff of a 
candle. May. 

Thieves’-vinegar, a kind of aromatic vinegar for the 
sick-room, taking its name from the story that thieves, by 
using it, were enabled to plunder, with impunity to 
health, in the great plague at London. [Zng.] Simmonds. 

Syn.— Robber; pilferer.—Tuier, Rosser. A thief 
takes our property by stealth; a robber attacks us openly, 
and strips us by main force. The robber braves the laws; 
the thief endeavors to evade them. ‘An active police 
may prevent the frequent occurrence of robbery; but 
thieves are more difficult to catch than robbers.” Graham. 
Take heed, have open eyes, for thieves do foot by night. Shak. 

Some roving robver calling to his fellows. Milton. 

Whiéf/-eatch/er, n. [From thief and catch.] One 

who catches thieves, or whose business it is to detect 
thieves and bring them to justice. 
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Thiéf’-léad/er, n. [From thief and lead.] One 


who leads, or takes or leads away a thief. are.) 
TWhiéf/ly, a. Like or becoming a thief ; thievish. 
Obs. and rare.]} Chaucer. 


Thiéf’-tak/er, n. One whose business is to find 
and take thieves, and bring them to justice. 
Thiéve (theev), v.i. [A-S. théofian.| To practice 
theft; to steal. 
Thiéw’er-y,. 1. The practice of stealing; theft. 
Among the Spartans, thievery was a practice morally good 
and honest. South. 
2. That which is stolen. Shak. 
TWhiév/ish, a. 1. Given to stealing; addicted to the 
practice of theft; as, a thievish boy. 
Or with a base and boisterous sword enforce 


A thievish living on the common road. Shak. 
2. Like a thief; acting by stealth; sly; secret. 
“ The thievish minutes.” Shak. 


3. Partaking of the nature of theft; as, a thievish 
practice. 

Thiéwv/ish-ly, adv. Inathievish manner; by theft. 

Thiév/ish-mess,n. The state or quality of being 
thievish. 

Thigh (thi), n. [A-S. thedh, O. Fries. thiach, Icel. 
thio, O. D. dygh, N. D. dij, dije, L. Ger. dee, O. H. 
Ger. dioh, thioh, M. H. Ger. & O. Ger. diech.] 
(Anat.) The thick, fleshy portion of the leg, between 
the knee and the trunk, 

Thigh’/=-bone, n. The bone of the thigh. 

Thilk, pron. [A-S. thylc, thylic, thyllic, thillic, 
thilléc, thyslic, thuslic, the like, such, from thus, 
thus, or thy, instrumental of thd, and lic, like.] The 
same, [Obs.] Spenser. 

Whill, n. [A-S. thile, thill, a board, plank, beam, 
thill, Icel. thil, thili, thilia, a table, Sw. tilja, O. 
H. Ger. dil, dili, dilo, tille, N. H. Ger. diele, L. Ger. 
dele, dale, D. deel, allied to Eng. deal, q. v.}] A 
shaft of a cart, gig, or other carriage. 

ThillVer, nm. The horse which goes between 

Thill/-hérse, the thills or shafts, and supports 
them; also, the last horse in a team. 

Thim/ble (thim/bl), n. [Probably a diminutive of 
thumb. ] 

1. A kind of cap or cover, or sometimes a mere 
ring, for the finger, used in sewing to protect the 
finger from the needle. It is usually made of metal, 
and is indented upon the surface with numerous 
small pits to catch the head of the needle. 

2. (Mech.) Any thimble-shaped appendage or 
fixture ;—as, (a.) A tubular piece, generally a 
strut, through which a bolt or pin passes. (b.) A 
fixed or movable ring, tube, or lining placed in a 
hole. (c.) A tubular cone for expanding a flue; — 
called ferrule in England. 

3. (Naut.) An iron ring with a hollow or groove 
round its whole circumference, to receive the rope 
which is spliced about it, used to keep the eye of 
the rope from being chafed. Totten. 

Thim/ble-bér’/ry, n. (Bot.) A kind of black 
raspberry (Rubus occidentalis), common in Amer- 
ica. Gray. 

Thim/ble-ful, n.; pl. THIM/BLE-FULS. As much 
as a thimble will hold; hence, a small quantity. 

Goldsmith. 

Thim/ble-rig, n. A sleight-of-hand trick played 
with three small cups, shaped like thimbles, and a 
small ball. 

Thim/ble-rig, v.¢. To cheat by tricks of legerde- 
main, especially by means of small cups or thim- 
bles, and a pea or small ball placed under one of the 
thimbles, and quickly shifted to another. 

Thim/ble-rig/ger,n. One who cheats by thimble- 
rigging, or tricks of legerdemain. 

Thim/ble-weed, n. (ot.) A tall plant of the 
genus Rudbeckia, resembling the sun-flower ; — so 
called from the shape of the receptacle. It is used 
in medicine. Bartlett. 

Thime (tim),n. Thyme. See THYME. 

Thin, a. [compar. THINNER ; superl. THINNEST.] 
A-S8. thynne, thyn, thin, Icel. thunnr, Sw. tunn, 
an. tynd, O. H. Ger. dunni, M. H. Ger. diinne, N. 

H. Ger. diinn, L. Ger. diinne, dunn, D. dun, allied 
to Lat. tenwis, Skr. tanu, Per. tend, Gr. rvvvds, Celt. 
tanas, tana, tene, and A-S. & O. Sax. thenian, to 
extend, Goth. thanjan, Icel. thenia, O. H. Ger. dan- 
jan, N. H. Ger. dehnen, Gr. reivery, Lat. tendere. | 

1. Having little thickness or extent from one sur- 
face to the opposite; as, athin plate of metal; thin 
paper; a thin board; a thin covering. 

2. Rare ; not dense ; — applied to fiuids or soft 
mixtures; as, thin blood; thin milk; thin air. ‘‘In 
the day when the air is more thin.” Bacon. 

3. Not close; not crowded; not filling the space ; 
not having the individuals that compose the thing in 
a close or compact state; hence, not abundant; as, 
the trees of a forest are thin; the corn or grass is 
thin. 

Ferrara is very large, but extremely thin of people. Addison. 

4. Not full or well grown. ‘Seven thin ears... 
blasted with the east wind.” Gen. xli. 6. 

5. Slim; small; slender; lean; gaunt; as, a per- 
son becomes thin by disease; some animals are nat- 
urally thin. ‘ 

6. Exile; small; fine; not full. “ Thin, hollow 
sounds, and lamentable screams.” Dryden. 

7. Slight; flimsy; not sufficient for a covering; 
as, a thin disguise. 





THINK 
(2 Thin is often used in the formation of self-ex- 


plaining compounds; as, thin-faced, thin-lipped, thin- 
peopled, thin-shelled, thin-soled, and the like. 


Thin, adv. Not thickly or closely; in a scattered 


state; as, seed sown thin. 
Spain is thin sown of’ people. Bacon. 


Thin, v.t. [imp. & p. p. THINNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


THINNING.] [A-S. thynnian.] To make thin in 
any of its senses ; as, (a.) To make rare or less 
thick; to attenuate; as, to tiin the blood. (b.) To 
make less close, crowded, or numerous; as, to thin 
the ranks of an enemy; to thin the trees or shrubs 
of a thicket. (c.) To attenuate; to rarefy; to make 
less dense; as, to thin the air; to thin the vapors. 


Thin, v. 7 To grow or become thin; — used with 


some adverbs, as out, away, &c.; as, geological 
strata thin out when they gradualiy diminish in 
thickness until they disappear. 


Thine, pronominal a. [A-S. thin, properly and origi- 


nally gen. of thu or thi, thou; Goth. theina, theins, 
O. Sax. thin, O. Fries. thin, Icel. thinn, Sw. & Dan. 
din, O. H. Ger. din, N. H. Ger. dein.) Belonging 
to thee; relating to thee; being the property of 
thee; thy ;— formerly used for thy before a vowel, 
but in common usage, thy is now employed before 

a vowel in all cases. 
Then thou mayest eat grapes thy fill, at thine own pleasure. 
Deut, xxiii. 24, 

Se~ Thine is used when the substantive to which it 
belongs is separated from the pronoun, or when the noun 
is not expressed; as, thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory; whose is this book? thine ? it is not mine, 
but thine. It is sometimes preceded by the sign of the 
possessive case, like nouns, and is then also to be consid- 
ered as a pronoun proper. 

If any of thine be driven out unto the utmost parts of 
heaven. Deut. xxx. 4, 
Thine (like thow) is generally superseded by your, but 
maintains its place in solemn discourse, in poetry, and 
in the common language of the Friends, or Quakers. 


Thing,n. [A-S. thing, thincg, O.Sax., O. Fries., & 


Icel. thing, Sw. & Dan. ting, O. & N. H. Ger., L. 
Ger., & D. ding, M. H. Ger. dinc, allied to A-S. 
thingan, to become heavy, p. p. gethungen, heavy ; 
hence, originally, a heavy thing. ] 

1. An inanimate object, in distinction from a living 
being; any lifeless material. 

2. Whatever exists or is conceived to exist, asa 
separate being, whether animate or inanimate; any 
separable or distinguishable object of thought. 

God made... every thing that creepeth upon the earth, 


after his kind. Gen. i. 25. 
He sent after this manner; ten asses Jaden with the good 
things of Egypt. Gen. xly. 23. 


3. A transaction or occurrence; an event; a deed. 
And Jacob said, All these things are against me. Gen. xlii. 36. 
I will tell you by what authority I do these things. Matt. xxi. 24. 

4. A portion or part; something. ‘‘ Wicked men 
who understand any thing of wisdom.” Tillotson. 

5. A diminutive or slighted object; any object 
viewed as merely existing ;— often used in pity or 
contempt. 


See, sons, what things you are. Shak. 
The poor thing sighed. Addison. 
T’ll be this abject thing no more. Granville. 
I have a thing in prose. Swift, 


6. (pl.) Clothes; furniture; appurtenances, 
Collog.] 


Think, v.i. [imp. & p. p. THOUGHT (thawt); p. pr. 


& vb. n, THINKING.] [A-S. thencean, thencan, 
thyncean, thyncan, O. Sax. thenkjan, Icel. thenkja, 
Sw. tiinka, Dan. tinke, O. Fries. thenkja, thanka, 
Goth. thaghjan, thaggkjan, thankjan, O. H. Ger. 
dankjan, denkjan, denchan, thenkan, M. & N. H. 
Ger. & D. denken.| To employ any of the intellect- 
ual powers except sense and perception; hence, 
specifically, (a.) ‘To exercise the mind; to call any 
thing to mind; to remember; as, I would have sent 
the books, but I did not think of it. 


Well thought upon; I have it here. Shak. 
For that Iam 
I know, because I think. Dryden. 


(b.) To reflect upon any subject; to muse; to medi- 
tate; to consider; to deliberate. 
And when he thought thereon, he wept. Mark xiv.72. 
He thought within himself, saying, What shall I do, because 
I have no room where to bestow my fruits? Luke xii. i7. 
(c.) To ponder anxiously; hence, to give way to 
grief or despondency. [Obs.] Marston. (d.) To 
form an opinion; to judge; to believe; as, I think 
it will rain to-morrow. 
Let them marry to whom they think best. Num. xxxvi. 6. 
(e.) To purpose; to intend; to design. 
I thought to promote thee unto great honor. Mum. xxiv. 11. 
Thou thought’st to help me. Shak. 
(f.) To presume; to venture. 
Think not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to 
our father. Matt. iii. 9. 
{=~ To think, in a philosophical use as yet very lim- 
ited, designates the higher intellectual acts, the acts pre- 
eminently rational; to judge; to compare; to reason. See 
THOUGHT. 
To think much of, or to think well of, to hold in esteem; 
to esteem. 
Syn.—To expect; guess; cogitate; reflect; ponder; 
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THINK 


contemplate; meditate; muse; imagine; suppose; be- 
lieve. See EXPECT, GUESS. 

Think, v.¢. [See supra.] 

1. To conceive; to imagine. 

Charity ...thinketh noevil. 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 5. 

2. To plan or design; to plot; tocompass. ‘To 
think the death of her own son.” Beau. § Fl. 

3. To believe; to consider; to esteem. ‘Nor 
think superfluous others’ aid.” Milton. 

To think much, to esteem a great matter; to grudge. 
“Tle thought not much to clothe his enemies.” JMlton.— 
To think scorn, to disdain; to scorn. ‘tHe thought scorn 
to lay hands on Mordecai alone.” sth. iii. 6. 

Think, v. i. [A-S. thyncean, thyncan, O. Sax. 
thunkjan, Goth. thugkjan, O. Fries. thinka, thinzia, 
tinsa, O. H. Ger. dunchan, M. H. Ger., L. Ger., & 
D. dunken, N. H. Ger. diinken, Dan. tykke, tykkes.] 
To seem or appear;—used chiefly in the phrases 
methinketh or methinks, and methought. 

(= These are genuine Anglo-Saxon phrases, equiva- 
lent to it seems to me, it seemed to me. In these expres- 
sions, me is actually in the dative case,— almost the only 
instance remaining in the language. 

Think’a-ble, a Capable of being thought or con- 
ceived. [2are.] Sir W. Hamilton. 

Think/er, n. One who thinks; especially and 
chiefly, one who thinks in a particular manner}; as, 
a close thinker ; a deep thinker ; a coherent thinker. 

Think/ing, p.a. Having the faculty of thought; 
cogitative; capable of a regular train of ideas; as, 
man is a thinking being. 

Think’/ing,n. Imagination; cogitation; judgment. 

I heard a bird s0 sing, 
Whose music, to my thinking, pleased the king. 

Think’/ing-ly, adv. By thought. 

Thin/ly, adv. [From thin.] Ina thin, loose, scat- 
tered manner}; not thickly; as, ground thinly planted 
with trees; a country thinly inhabited. 

Whin/’ness (109), ». 1. The state of being thin, in 
any of the senses of the word; smallness of extent 
from one side or surface to the opposite; tenuity; 
rareness; fluidity; as, the thinness of ice; the thin- 
ness of aplate; the thinness of air or other fluid. 

2. A scattered state; paucity; as, the thinness of 
trees in aforest; the thinness of inhabitants. 

Thin’ner, 2. One who thins, or makes thinner. 

Thin/nish, a Somewhat thin. 

Thin/-skinned (-skind), a. 1. Having a thin skin, 

2. Hence, sensitive; irritable. 

Third (18), a. [O. Eng. thridde, A-S. thridda, for 
thridia, Goth. thridja, Icel. thridie, Sw. & Dan. 
tredic, O. H. Ger. dritto, M. H. Ger. dritte, dirde, 
N. H. Ger. dritte, L. Ger. derde, darde, drudde, D. 
darde, derde, Gr. rpiros, Lat. tertius, W. trydy, 
Gael. treas. See THREE. |] 

1. The next after the second; coming after two of 
the same class ; —the ordinal of three; as, the third 
hour in the day. 

2. Constituting or being one of three equal parts 
into which any thing is divided. 

Third estate. (a.) In England, the commons, or the 
commonalty, who are represented in Parliament by the 
Commons. (6.) In France, the body of the people, exclu- 

| sive of the nobility and the titled classes; the commons; 

| —so called previously to the Revolution of 1789. — 

Third order (Rom. Cath. Church), a sort of religious 

order attached to the Franciscans, Carmelites, &c., com- 

posed of associates not bound by yows, but conforming, 
to a certain extent, to the general designs of the order. — 

Third person (Gram.), the person spoken of. See Prr- 

SON, 7., 6.— Third point, or tierce point (Arch.), the 

point of section in the vertex of an equilateral triangle. 

Gwilt.— Third rate (Naut.), a ship of war, carrying from 

70 to 80 guns. See Rare. Simmonds. — Third sound. 

(Mus.) See THIRD, 7. 

Third,n. 1. The quotient of a unit divided by three; 
one of three equal parts. 

2. The sixtieth part of a second of time. 

3. (Mus.) The interval of a tone and a semitone, 
embracing three diatonic degrees of the scale; an 
interval containing three diatonic sounds; — called 
also, sometimes, third sound. 

4. (pl.) (Law.) The third part of the estate of a 
deceased husband, which, by some local laws, the 
widow is entitled to enjoy during her life. 

Third/-bér/Gugh (-btir/o), n. (0. Eng. Law.) 
An under constable. Johnson. 

Third/ings, n.pl. (Eng. Law.) The third part of 
the corn or grain growing on the ground, at the 
tenant’s death, due to the lord for a heriot, as within 
the manor of Turfat in Herefordshire, 

Third/ly, adv. In the third place. Bacon. 

Third/-pén/ny, n. (4-S. Law.) A third part of 
the profits of fines and penalties imposed at the 
county court, which was among the perquisites 
enjoyed by the earl. Burrill. 

Thirl (18), v. t. [A-S. thyrhelian, thyrlian, M. H. 
Ger, diirkelen, allied to A-S. thurh, through, O. H. 
Ger. thuruh, N. H. Ger. durch.] To bore; to per- 
forate; to drill or thrill. [Obs. 

Thirlage, n. (Scots Law.) The right which the 
owner of a mill possesses, by contract or law, to 
compel the tenants of a certain district to bring all 
their grain to his mill for grinding. Erskine. 

Thirst (18), n. [A-S. thurst, thyrst, O. Sax. thurst, 
Goth. thaurstei, Icel. thorsti, Sw. & Dan. térst, D. 
dorst, L. Ger. dost, O. & N. H. Ger. durst, See 


infra. | 


Shak. 


Thirst, v.i. 


Thirst/er, n. 
Thirst/i-ly, adv. Ina thirsty manner. 
Thirst/i-mess, n. 


Thirst’y, a. 


Thir’teen, a. 


Thir’/teen, n. 


Thir/teenth, n. 


Thir/ti-eth, a. 


Thir’ti-eth, n. 
Thir’ty, a. 


This, pron.; pl. THESE. 
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1. The desire, uneasiness, or suffering, occasioned 
by want of drink; vehement desire for drink. 
Wherefore is it that thou hast brought us up out of Egypt, 
to kill us, and our children, and our cattle, with thirst ? 
Lx. xvii. 3. 
2. A want and eager desire after any thing ;— 
usually ee sometimes with of. ‘Thirst of 
worldly good.” Fairfax. ‘Thirst of knowl- 
edge.” Milton. 
Fame is the thirst of youth. 


3. Dryness; drought. 
The rapid current, through veins 

Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn, 

Rose a fresh fountain. Milton. 
[imp. & p.p. THIRSTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
THIRSTING.] [A-S. thyrstan, O. Sax. thurstian, 
Goth. thaursjan, Icel. thyrsta, Sw. térsta, Dan. 
torste, D. dorsten, L. Ger. désten, O. H. Ger. durs- 
tan, for durstjan, N. H. Ger. diirsten; allied to 
Goth. thairsan, to be dry, thaursus, dry, Gr. rép- 
ceadat, to be or become dry, Lat. torrere, to dry, 
Skr. trish, to thirst.] 

1. To experience a painful sensation of the throat, 
or fauces, for want of drink ;— with for. 


Byron. 


The people thirsted there for water. Lx. xvii. 3. 
2. To have a vehement desire. 
My soul thirsteth for...the living God. Ps, xlii. 2. 


Thirst, v.¢. To want to drink; to have a thirst for; 


as, to thirst blood. [Obs. and rare.] Prior. 


One who thirsts. 
[From thirsty.] The state of 
being thirsty; thirst. 
[compar. THIRSTIER ; superl. THIRST- 
1EsT.] [From thirst ; A-S. thursteg, thurstig, Icel. 
thrystugr, Sw. & Dan. torstig, O. Fries. dorstig, 
torstig, D. dorstig, L. Ger. dostig, O. H. Ger. durs- 
tac, dursteg, N. H. Ger. durstig, diirstig.] 

1. Feeling a painful or distressing sensation from 
want of drink; suffering from thirst. 

Give me, I pray thee, a little water to drink. for I am 
thirsty. Judg. iv. 19. 

2. Deficient in moisture; dry; parched. 

A dry and thirsty land, where no water is. Ps. )xiii. 1. 

3. Having a vehement desire of any thing. 
A-S. threotyne, from thri, m., thred, 
f. and neut., three, and tyn, tin, tén, ten; Sw. 
tretton, Dan. tretten, D. dertien, L. Ger. dartein, 
dortein, O. H. Ger. drizehan, N. H. Ger. dreizehn.] 
One more than twelve; ten and three; as, thirteen 
times. 
1. The number greater, by one, than 
twelve; the sum of ten and three. 

2. A symbol representing thirteen units, as 18, or 
Xi1ll. 


Thir/teenth, a. [From thirteen; A-S. thredteddha.] 


1. Next in order after the twelfth; the third after 
the tenth; —the ordinal of thirteen; as, the thir- 
teenth day of the month. 

2. Constituting, or being, one of thirteen equal 
parts into which any thing is divided. 

1. The quotient of a unit divided 
by thirteen; one of thirteen equal parts. 

2. (Jfus.) The interval comprising an octave and 
a sixth. 

[From thirty ; A-8. thritigddha.] 

1. Next in order after the twenty-ninth; the tenth 
after the twentieth ; — the ordinal of thirty; as, the 
thirtieth day of the month. 

2. Constituting, or being, one of thirty equal parts 
into which any thing is divided. 

The quotient of a unit divided by 
thirty; one of thirty equal parts. 

[O. Eng. thritty, A-S. thritig, thrittig, 
O. Sax. thritig, O. Fries. thritich, Icel. thriatigir, 
thrjdtiu, 8w.trettio, Dan. tredive, D. dertig, L. Ger. 
dartig, dortig, O. H. Ger. drizuc, drizug, M. H. Ger. 
drizec, N. H. Ger. dreiszig, Goth. threistigjus.] 
Three times ten; one more than twenty-nine; 
twenty and ten; as, the month of June consists of 
thirty days. 





Thir/ty,n. 1. Thesum of three times ten, or twenty 


and ten, 
2. A symbol representing thirty units, as 30, or 


XK 
[A-8. thes, m., thevs, f., 
this, n., O. Sax. these, thius, thit, O. D. dese, dit or 
ditte, N. D. déze, dit, Icel. thessi, thetta, Sw. denne, 
denna, detta, pl. dessa, Dan. denne, dette, pl. disse, 
O. H. Ger. deser, desju, diz and dizi, N. H. Ger. 
dieser, diese, dies and dieses.| A pronoun, used, 
(a.) As a demonstrative, denoting something that is 
present or near in place or time, or something just 
mentioned, or that is just about to be mentioned ; — 
thus used as a pronoun proper, or as a pronominal 
adjective. 
When they heard this, they were pricked in their heart. 
Acts ii. 37. 
But know this, that if the good man of the house had known 
in what watch the thief would come, he would have watched, 
and would not have suffered his house to be broken up. 
Matt. xxiv. 43. 
(b.) Denoting the last part, as a period of time; as, 
I have taken no snuff for these two months. ‘IT 
have not wept this forty years.” Dryden. (c.) As 
opposed or correlative to that, and sometimes as 
opposed to other. 


This/tle (this/sl), n. 


Fhith/er, adv. 


Fhith/er-to’, adv. To that point; so far, 
Fhith’/er-ward, adv. 





Thit/ling, n. <A little village; a hamlet. 
Thit/mee, n. <A beautiful red dye-wood from Bur- 


Mielip’sis, n. 


Fho, adv. 
Thole, n. 


Thole, v. t. 


Thole, v. i. 
Thole, n. 





- -~ > 


THOMEAN 


This d that the wavering sails they bend. Pope. 
A bo this or that denomination is produced. Boyle. 
Consider the arguments which the author had to write this, 
or to design the other, before you arraign him. Dryden. 
0a" When this and that refer to different things before 
expressed, ¢his refers to the thing last mentioned, and 
that to the thing first mentioned. ‘ 
Their judgment in this we may not, and in that we need 
not, follow. Hooker, 
By this, after such an interval; by this time;—used 
ee for by this time; as, by this the mail has ar- 
rived. ¥ 







[A-8. thistel, Icel. thistill, Sw. 
tistel, Dan. tidsel, O. 
H.Ger. distil, distula, / 
thistil, N. H. Ger. & 
D. distel, allied to 
Eng. teasel, q. v.] 
(Bot.) One of numer- 
ous prickly plants of 
the class Syngenesia, 
and several genera, 
as the common corn 
thistle, or Canada 
thistle ; the spear- 
thistle ; the milk- 
thistle, of the genus 
Carduus ; the blessed 
thistle, of the genus 
Cricus; the globe- 
thistle, of the genus 
Echinops ; the cotton- 
thistle, of the genus Onopordon; and the sow-this- 
tle, of the genus Sonchus. The name is also given to 
other prickly plants not of the class Syngenesia: as 
the fuller’s thistle or teasel, of the genus Dipsacus, 
and the melon thistle, and torch thistle, of the genus 
Melocactus. Lee. Bigelow. 

{= One species of thistle, Cirsitwm (Carduus) ar- 
vense, grows in fields among grain, and is extremely 
troublesome to farmers. Itis called in America the Can- 
ada thistle, as it first appeared in Canada, where it was 
probably introduced from France, as it abounds in Nor- 
mandy, and alsoin England. A larger species in Amer- 
ica, Cirsium (Carduus) lanceolatum, is indigenous; but 
it spreads slowly, and gives no trouble. 

tS The thistle is the national emblem of Scotland. 


Thistle crown, a gold crown of England, of the reign of 
James I. 





Thistle. 


This’/tle-finch (66), . (Ornith.) The goldfinch. 
This/tly (this/ly), a Overgrown with thistles; as, 


thistly ground. 
[O. Eng. thider, A-S. thider, thyder, 
Icel. thadhra, Goth. thathr6, allied to A-S. the, theo, 
théit. See THAT and THE.] 
1. To that place ;— opposed to hither. 
This city is near;... O, let me escape thither. 
Where I am, thither ye can not come, 


2. To that point, end, or result. 

Iither and thither, to this place and to that; one way 
and another. 

Syn.—There.—TxHituER, THERE. Thither denotes 
motion toward a place; ‘here denotes rest in a place; as, 
I am going thither, and shall meet you there. But thither 
has now become obsolete, except in poetry, or a style pur- 
posely conformed to the past, and hence there has taken 
the place of thither ; as, 1 shall go there to-morrow: we 
shall go together. 

[ Obs.] 


Gen. xix. 20. 
John vii. 34, 


Toward that place. 


They shall ask the way to Zion, with their faces thither- 
ward. Jer. 1. 5. 


[Obds.] 


mah, Simmonds. 
Thit/see, n. (Bot.) The varnish-tree of Burmah, 
Melanorrhea usitatissima. Simmonds. 


Gr. Sdtws, pressure, from $iGewv, 
to press.] (Med.) Compression, especially constric- 
tion of vessels by an external cause. Dunglison. 
A-S. thonne.] Then. [Obs.]_ Spenser. 
Written also thowel and thowl.]} [aS 
thol, O. D. & L. Ger. dolle, N. D. dol, Icel. tholir, 
post, pin. ] 

1. A pininserted into the gunwale of a boat, to 
keep the oar in the rowlock, when used in rowing. 

2. The pin or handle of a scythe-snath. 


tholoian, O. Fries. tholia, Goth. thulan, Icel. thola, 
Sw. tdéla, Dan. taale, Prov. Ger. tola, O. H. Ger. 
doljan, dolén, dolén, dultjan, dultan, M. H. Ger. 
doln, dulten, N. H. Ger. dulden, allied to Lat. tole- 
rare, tulisse, Gr. ra\aw, TAdw, TAjvat.] To bear; 
to endure; to undergo. [Obs. Gower. 

[See supra.] Prov. Eng.) 
[Lat. tholus, Gr. 36Aos.] The roof of a 
temple. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

(t= ‘“ Not properly an old word, but an affected Latin- 
ism.” ares. 


Thole/-pin, n. The same as THOLE, q. Vv. 
Thol/o-bate, n. 


[Gr. Sédos and ards, passable 
Barns, one that goes, from Baivery, to go, walk. | 
(Arch.) The substructure on which a dome or cu- 
pola rests. Oxf. Gloss. 


Eccl. 
Hist.) One of the ancient church 


Hho'lus,n. (Arch.) Athole. See THOLE. 
Tho-mve/an ) (tho-mé@/an) (Synop., § 130), n. 
Tho-mé/an 


a, , 1, 0, i, ¥, long; a, €, 1, 5, W, ¥, short; cfre, fiir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; déne, for, dg, welt, food, foot; 


A-S. tholian, O. Sax. thol6n, tholian, - 


ve 


THOMAIS 


of Christians established on the | bar coast of 
India, and thought to have been originally founded 






by St. Thomas. Brande. 
Tho/ma-ism,)7. (Eccl. Hist.) The doctrine of St. 
ThO’/mism, Thomas Aquinas with respect to 


predestination and grace. 

ThO/mist (Synop., § 130), n. (Hccl. Hist.) A fol- 
eed of Thomas Aquinas, in opposition to the Sco- 
tists. 

Tho’mite,n. (Zccl. Hist.) A Thomean. 
Thom-s0/ni-an (tom-s0/ni-an), a. (Med.) Of, per- 
taining to, or in accordance with, Thomsonianism. 
Thom-s60/ni-an (tom-s0/ni-an), . (Med.) An ad- 
vocate of, or believer in, Thomsonianism ; one who 

practices Thomsonianism, 

Thom-s0/ni-an-igsm (tom-s0/ni-an-), n. (Med.) 
A medical system, of which one of the leading prin- 
ciples is, that the human body is composed of four 
elements, earth, air, fire, and water; and one of its 
apothegms, that metals and minerals are in the 
earth, and, being extracted from the depths of the 
earth, have a tendency to carry all down into the 
earth who use them; that the tendency of all vege- 
tables is to spring up from the earth, and therefore 
to uphold man from the grave ;—so called from the 
founder, Dr. Samuel Thomson, of Massachusetts. 

Thom/son-ite (tim/sun-it, 49), 7. [From Thomson, 
of Glasgow.] (Min.) A mineral of the zeolite 
family, occurring generally in masses of a radiated 
structure, and glassy or vitreous luster. It consists 
of silica, alumina, and lime, with some soda, anda 
certain percentage of water. 


(t= The mineral Comptonite is identical with this 
species. Dana. 


Thong,n. [O. Eng. thwang, A-S. thwang, thwong, 
from O. Sax. thuingan, Icel. thvinga, L. Ger. 
dwingen, O. H. Ger. dwingan, N. H. Ger. zwingen, 
to press, force.] A strap of leather, used for fasten- 
ing any thing. 

, ead nails for loosened spears, and thongs for shields, pro- 


vide, ryden. 
©Whor. ([Icel. Thdrr, contracted from Thonar, 
O, Sax. Thunar, A-S. Thunor, O.H. Ger. Donar.] 


(Scandinavian Myth.) The son of Odin and Freya, 
and the deity that presided over all mischievous 
spirits in the elements. This deity was considered 
e god of thunder. From his name, Thor, we 
have Thursday. 
Tho-rag¢/ie, a. [Fr. thorachique. See THorRAx.] 
(Anat.} Of, or pertaining to, the thorax or breast; 
as, the thoracic arteries. 


Thoracic duct (Anat.), the trunk of the absorbent ves- 
sels. It runs up along the spine from the receptacle of 
the chyle to the left subclavian vein, in which it termi- 
nates. 


Tho-ri¢/ie,n. [Fr. thoracique.] 

1. (Anat.) A thoracic artery. Dunglison. 

2. (Ichth.) One of an order of fishes having the 
ventral fins placed underneath the thorax, or be- 
neath the pectoral fins. 

ThoO/ral,a. [From Lat. thorus, torus, a couch, bed.] 
Of, or pertaining to, a bed. Ayliffe. 

ThoO/rax (89), 7. [Lat., from 
Gr. Sdpat.] 

1. (Anat.) The portion of 
the trunk between the neck 
and abdomen, the cavity of 
which, bounded by the spinal 
column, the ribs with their 
cartilages, and the sternum, 
and below by the diaphragm, 
is occupied mainly by the 
lungs and heart; the chest. 

2. (Entom.) The second 
general segment of insects; 
that part of the body between 
the head and the abdomen, 

3. A breastplate, cuirass, 


Ww 
or corselet. (Chem.) A Thorax. (Anat.) 


Tho/ri-é, jn. : eS PRE 
ye? en, spine ; a, a, a, inter- 
Tho-ri na, white, earthy costal muscles; b, chest 


substance, obtained by Ber- snuscles: d, thoracic 
zelius, in 1829, from the min- muscles: e, ¢lavicle; f 
eral called thorite. It is an_ third rib; g, sternum, 
oxide of thorium. or breast-bone ; h, dia- 
Tho-ri/num,n, See THoRI- Piracy ;ijeribs sk, 1 


false ribs ; mo, base of 
UM. diaphragm, 

ThO/rite (49), mn. [So called 
from the Scandinavian god Thor, by Berzelius. See 
THoR.| (Min.) A massive and compact mineral, 
found in Norway, and resembling gadolinite. It 
contains 58 per cent. of the rare earth thoria, com- 
bined with silica, 

ThO/ri-tim, 7. (Chem.) A heavy, gray metal, which, 
when heated in the air, takes fire and burns with 
great brilliancy, being then converted into thoria. 

Thérn, n. [A-8. thorn, thyrn, O. Sax., O. Fries., 
& Icel. thorn, Dan. torn, Sw. térne, D. doorn, do- 
ren, Ger. dorn, Goth. thawrnus; Pol. tarn, Bo- 
hem. tn, Slay. ?rn, W. draen, Ir. & Gael. droigh- 
eann, droighionn.]} 

1. A sharp, ligneous, or woody shoot from the 
stem of a tree or shrub; a sharp process from the 
woody part of a plant; a spine. 

(2 Thorn differs from prickle; the latter being ap- 
plied to the sharp points issuing from the bark of a plant, 
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and not attached to the wood, as in the rose and bramble. 
But, in common usage, thorn is often applied to the pric- 
kle of the rose, and, in fact, the two words are used pro- 
miscuously. 

2. A tree or shrub armed with spines, or sharp, 
ligneous shoots; as, the blackthorn, whitethorn, 
hawthorn, buckthorn ;— sometimes incorrectly ap- 
plied to a bush with prickles; as, a rose on a thorn. 

3. Hence, that which pricks or annoys as a thorn; 
any thing troublesome; trouble; care. 

The guilt of empire, all its thorns and cares, 
Be only mine. Southern. 

Thorn’/-ap/ple (-4p/pl), n. (Bot.) An annual 
plant of the genus Datura, especially D. stramo- 
nium ; Jamestown weed. 

Thoérn/back, n. 
(Ichth.) A fish of the 
ray kind, which has 
prickles on its back, ff 

Thorn/-bush, n. <A & 
shrub that produces 
thorns. 

Thoérn/bit, n. [Ger. 
dornbutt. See Tur- 
BoT.] (Jchth.) A kind 
of fish; a burt or tur- 
bot. Ainsworth. 

Thorn’/-hédge, n. A 
hedge or fence consist- 
ing of thorn. 

Thorn/less, a. 
shrub or tree. 

Thoérn/sét, a. Set with thorns. Dyer. 

Thorn’y, a. [compar. THORNIER; superl, THORN- 
IEST.] [A-S, thorniht, thyrniht, D. doornig, Ger. 
Greg ornicht.] 

1. Full of thorns or spines; rough with thorns; 
as, a thorny wood; a thorny tree; a thorny diadem 
or crown. 

2. Sharp; pricking. ‘Thorny points.” Shak. 

3. Troublesome; vexatious; harassing; perplex- 
ing. ‘“‘Thorny and hard ways.” Spenser. ‘ The 
steep and thorny way to heaven.” Shak, 


Thorny rest-harrow (Bot.), rest-harrow. See Rrst- 
HARROW. — Thorny trefoil, a prickly plant of the genus 
Fagonia. 


Thor/dugh (thiir’o), a. [O.Eng. thorowe, thorow, 
A-S. thuruh, thurh, O. Sax. thurh, thuru, O. H 
Ger. duruh, durah, durih, durh, H. Ger. durch, 
D. door, L. Ger. ddr. In these languages the word 
is an adverb and a preposition; but as a preposition, 
we write it through. See Tener] 

1. Passing through; as, thorough lights in a 
house. [Obs.] Bacon. 

2. Passing through or to the end; hence, com- 
plete; perfect; as, athorough reformation ; thorough 
work; a thorough translator; a thorough poet. 

Thor/ough (thtir/o), prep. 1. From side to side; 
or fromend toend. [Obs.] 

2. By means of. [Obs.] 

Thor’dugh (thir/o), n. An inter-furrow between 
two ridges. 

Thor/Oughebase (thtir/o-bas), n. (Mus.) The 
representation of chords by figures placed under the 
base ;—sometimes used as synonymous with har- 
mony. 

Thor/dugh-brace (thtir/o-), n. <A leather strap 
supporting the body of a carriage, and serving the 
purpose of a spring. 

Thor/dugh-bréd (thtir/o-bréd), a. 

1. (Horsemanship.) Bred from the best blood, as 
horses. 
2. Hence, completely bred or accomplished. 

Thor/dugh-fare (thtr/o-fir), n. ([A-S. thurh- 

aru. 

“4 i 1. passage through; a passage from one street 
or opening to another ; an unobstructed way ; hence, 
a frequented street. ‘‘A large and splendid thor- 
gore Motley. 

. Power of passing; passage. [Rare.] ‘‘One 
continent of easy thoroughfare.” Milton. 

Thor/dugh-g90/ing (thtir/o-), a. 1. Goingthrough, 
or to the end or bottom; very thorough; complete. 

2. Going all lengths; extreme ;—less common in 
this sense. 

Thor/ough-light/ed (thtir’o-lit/ed), a. Provided 
with thorough lights or windows at opposite sides, 
as a room or building. Gwilt. 

Thor/ough-ly (thir/o-l¥), adv. In a thorough 
manner; fully; entirely; completely; as, a room 
thoroughly swept ; a business thoroughly performed. 

Thor/dugh-ness (thtir/ones), n. The state or 
quality of being thorough; completeness; perfect- 
ness, 

Thor/dugh-paced (thtir/o-past), a. Perfect in 
what is undertaken; complete; going all lengths; 
as, a thorough-paced tory or whig. “If she be a 
thorough-paced impostor.” W. Scott. 

Thor/dugh-pin (thtir/o-), n. (Far.) A kind of 
encysted tumor on each side of the hough of a horse, 
and extending between the bones, caused by ex- 
travasation of the synovial fluid, with the formation 
of a sac;— probably so called because appearing 
somewhat like a pin thrust through and projecting 
on each side, 

Thoér/dugh-spéd (thtir/o-spéd), a Fully accom- 
plished; thorough-paced. [Rare.] Swift. 





Thornback (Ra 


clavata). 


Destitute of thorns; as, a thornless 


See THROUGH. 








THOUGHT 


Phorough-stitoh (thtir/o-stich), adv. 
the whole length of any business ; fully ; com- 
pletely. [Obs.] 
Many believe the bold Chi i 
thorouph-stitel in that Mabank wee ie for that eee Ce 
Evelyn. 
Perseverance alone can carry us along thorough-stitch. . 
ets ze LD’ Estrange. 
Thor/ough-wax (thitir/o-wiiks), n. (Bot.) (a.) An 
umbelliferous plant of the genus Bupleurum. (b.) 
Thoroughwort. Lee. 
Thor/ough-wort (thtir/o-wirt), n. (Bot.) A North 
American plant (the Hupatorium perfoliatum), 
found in low or wet grounds, and valued for its 
medicinal properties; boneset. 
Thoér/ow, a. [Obs.] 1. Passing through; thorough. 
He hoped a thorow passage to be that way. Hakluyt. 
2. Complete; perfect. 
Thor/ow, prep. Through. [Obs.] “ Thorow 
brambles, pits, and floods.” Beau. § Fl. 
Thorp, 7. [A-S. & Icel. thorp, O. Sax. thorp, tharp, 
O. Fries. thorp, therp, Goth. thaurp, Sw. & Dan. 
torp, D. dorp, L. Ger. dorp, dérp, O. H. Ger. thorf, 
dorf, M. & N.H. Ger. dorf, allied to Lat. turba, Gr. 
t6pBn, a crowd, throng. Cf. Dorp.] A small vil- 
lage; a hamlet; a dorp ;— now chiefly occurring in 
names of places and persons. 
Within a little thorp I staid at last. 


Fhose, pron.; pl. of that. [A-S. thd, 
nom. and ace. pl. of the, thed, thiit, 
thds, nom. and ace. pl. of thes, theds, 
this, this. See THEsE.] See THAT. 

Thoth, n. (Myth.) The god of elo- 
quence among the ancient Egyp- ¢ 
tians, supposed to be the inventor of | 
writing and philosophy. He cor- 
responded to the Mercury of the 
Romans. 

Fhou, pron. [nom. THOU; poss. THY, 
or THINE; obj. THEE; pl. nom. YOU; 
poss. YOUR, or YOURS; obj. you.] 

A-S. thi, thu, O. Sax. & Icel. thi, 
oth. thu, O. H. Ger. da, N. H. 
Ger., Sw., & Dan. du, allied to Lat. 
tu, Gr. od, Dor. ré, Slav. ty, Celt. 
ti, Skr. tvam.] The second personal “* 
pronoun, in the singular number, 
denoting the person addressed ; thy- (f 
self; the pronoun which is used in 
addressing persons in the solemn or poetical style. 
Art thou he that should come? Matt. xi. 3. 
{7 Thou was in former times customarily used in 
very familiar language. It is also now sometimes used 
by the Friends, or Quakers, though the most of them cor- 
ruptly say thee instead of thou. 

Thou, v.¢. To treat with familiarity or contempt 
by using thou toward. 

If thou thouest him some thrice, it shall not be amiss. Shak. 

Fhou, v.i. To use the words thow and thee in dis- 
course. 

Fhough (tho, 75), adv. & conj. [O.Eng. thofe, A-S. 
theah, théh, O. Sax. thoh, O. Fries. thach, dach, 
doch, Goth. thdu, thath, Icel. thé, thdat, Sw. dock, 
Dan. dog, L. Ger. doch, dog, O. H. Ger. doh, thoh, 
N.H. Ger. & D. doch.] 

1. Granting; admitting; notwithstanding. 
Though he slay me, yet will I trustin him. Job xiii. 15. 
Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpun- 
hed. Prov. xi. 21. 
Not that I so affirm, though so it seem. Milton. 
2. However;—used in familiar language at the 
end of a sentence. 
A good cause would do well, though. 
As though, as if. 
In the vine were three branches, and it was as though it 
budded. Gen. x1. 10. 
(=~ It is compounded with all in although. See At- 
THOUGH. 

Thought (thawt), imp. & p. p.of think. See THINK. 

Thought (thawt), n. [A-S. theaht, thoht, gethoht, 
from thencean, thencan, to think, imp. theahte, 
theaht and thohte, thoht, O. Fries. tochta, thochta, 
D. gedachte, N. H. Ger. gedanke, bedacht, M. Hi. 
Ger. bedaht. | 

1. The act of thinking; the exercise of the mind 
in any way except sense and perception; reflection. 

Thought can not be superadded to matter, so as in any sense 
to render it true that matter can become cogitative. wight. 

2. Meditation; serious consideration. 

Pride, of all others the most dangerous fault, 

Proceeds from want of sense or want of thought. Roscommon. 

3. That which is thought; a conception; an idea. 
(a.) An opinion; a conclusion; a judgment. 

Thus Bethel spoke, who always speaks his thoughts. Pope. 


(b.) A product of the imagination; a conceit; a 
fancy. 


Going 


Fairfax. 





Thoth 
rom a bronze in 
ritish Museum). 


Dryden. 


Why do you keep alone, ; 
Using those thouyhts which should have died 
With them they think on? Shak. 


_ Thoughts come crowding in so fast upon me, that my only 
difficulty is to choose or reject. Dryden. 


4. Design; purpose; intention. 
All their thoughts are against me forevil. Ps. lvi. 5. 
5. Solicitude; anxious care; concern. [0bs.] 


Hawis was put in trouble, and died with thought and an- 
guish before his business came to an end. Bacon. 
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THOUGHTFUL 


Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat or what ye 
shall drink. Matt. vi. 25. 
Which of you, by taking thought, can add one cubit unto 
his stature? Matt. vi. 27. 


6. A small degree or quantity; as, a thought 
longer; a thought better. [Colloq.] : 


(S" Thought, in philosophical usage now somewhat 
current, denotes the capacity for, or the exercise of, the 
very highest intellectual functions, especially those usu- 
ally comprehended under judgment. 

This [faculty], to which I give the name of the “ elaborative 
faculty,”—the faculty of relations or comparisons, — consti- 
tutes what is properly denominated thought. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Syn.—Idea; conception; imagination; fancy; con- 
ceit; notion; supposition ; reflection ; consideration ; 
meditation; contemplation; cogitation; deliberation. 


Thought/ful (thawt-),a. 1. Full of thought; em- 
ployed in meditation; contemplative; as, a man of 
thoughtful mind. 

2. Attentive; careful; having the mind directcd 
to an object; as, thoughtful of gain. 
3. Anxious; solicitous; concerned. [Obs.] 
Around her crowd distrust, and doubt, and fear, 
And thoughtful foresight, and tormenting care. Prior. 
4. Promoting serious thought; favorable to mus- 
ing or meditation. 
War, horrid war, your thoughtful walksinvades. Pope. 
Syn.—Considerate; deliberate; contemplative; at- 
tentive; careful; wary; circumspect; reflective; dis- 
creet.— THOUGHTFUL, CONSIDERATE. He who is habitu- 
ally thoughtful rarely neglects his duty or his true inter- 
est; he who is constderate pauses to reflect and guard 
himself against error. One who is not thoughtful by 
nature, if he can be made considerate, will usually be 
guarded against serious mistakes. ‘‘ He who is thought- 


Jul does not forget his duty ; he who is considerate.|- 


pauses, and considers properly what is his duty. Itis a 
recommendation to a subordinate person to be thoughtful 
in doing what is wished of him; it is the recommendation 
of a confidential person to be considerate, as he has often 
to judge according to his own discretion.” Crabb. 


Thought/ful-ly (thawt/-), adv. In a thoughtful 
manner; with thought, consideration, or solicitude, 
Thought/ful-ness (thawt/-),. The state or qual- 
ity of being thoughtful; deep meditation; serious 
attention; anxiety; solicitude. 
Thoéught’/less (thawt/les), a. 
1. Lacking or free from thought; careless; negli- 


gent. ‘‘Thoughtless of the future.” Rogers. 
2. Gay; dissipated. [Rare.] Johnson, 
3. Stupid; dull. ‘‘Thoughtless as monarch oaks 
that shade the plain.” Dryden. 


Thought/less-ly (thawt/-), adv. Ina thoughtless 
manner; without thought; carelessly; stupidly. 
Théught/less-mess (thawt/-), n. The state or 

quality of being thoughtless; heedlessness; care- 
lessness; inattention. 
Thought/-sick (thawt/-), a Uneasy with reflec- 
tion. Shak, 
Thou’/sand, a. [A-S. thitsend, O. Sax. thusundig, 
thusint, O. Fries. thusend, dusent, Icel. thiisund, 
thusundrud, Goth. thasundi, i. e., ten times a hun- 
dred, from thus, for tigus, taihun, ten, and hund, 
hundred; Sw. tusend, Dan. tusind, D. duizend. O. 
D. duysent, L. Ger. dusend, O. H. Ger. dasunt, ta- 
sunt, M. H. Ger. tasent, N. H. Ger. tausend.] 
1. Consisting of ten hundred; being ten times 
one hundred. 
2. Hence, consisting of a great number indefi- 
nitely. ‘‘ Perplexed with a thousand cares.” Shak. 
TWhou’/sand, n. 1. The number of ten hundred; 
the sum of ten times one hundred. 
2. Hence, indefinitely, a great number. 
_ A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy 
Tight hand. a, Keli ds 
{2 Thousand is sometimes used plurally, without the 
plural termination, as in the passage above, ten thousand ; 
but it often takes the plural termination; as, how many 
thousands perished by famine! 


3. A symbol representing one thousand units; as, 
1000, M, or CIO. 

Thou’sand-f0ld, a. Multiplied by a thousand. 

Thou/sandth, a. 1. Next in order after nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine ;—the ordinal of thousand; 
as, the thousandth part of a thing. 

2. Constituting or being one of a thousand equal 
parts into which any thing is divided. 

3. Hence, occurring as, or being one of, a very 
great number; very small; minute;— used pro- 
verbially; as, to do a thing for the thousandth time. 

Thou/sandth, n. The quotient of a unit divided 
by_a thousand; one of a thousand equa] parts. 

Thow’el,(n. [See THOLE.] (Naut.) (a.) A thole 

Thowl, j} or thole-pin, (b.) A rowlock. See 
THOLE, 

Afterward I would sit impati inki i 

unusual amount of noise the oa woe tee ef 

ue Dickens, 

TWhra/cian (thra/shan), a. (Geog.) Of, or pertain- 
ao to, Thrace, 

ara’cian (thra/shan), 2. (Geog.) A nati in- 

habitant of Thrace. : sees ode 
Thrack, v. t. [Cf. Prov. Ger. trechen, to shove, 

push, load upon, and Eng. drag.} To load or bur- 

den. [Obs.] South. 
Thrack/seat,n. Metal stillin the mine. [Obs.]} 
WThral’/dém,n. See THRALLDOM. 
Thrall,n. [A-S. thral, thrall, thredl, Icel. thrill, 
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Sw. & Dan. tril, Ir. & Gael. traill, Icel. thrila, Sw. 
trila, Dan. triille, to serve, drudge, eel, 
1. A slave; abondman, ‘‘ Gurth, the born thrall 


of Cedric.” W. Scott. 
2. Slavery; bondage; servitude. 
He still in thrall 
Of all-subduing sleep. Chapman. 


Thrall, v.¢. To enslave; to inthrall. 

Whrali, a. Pertaining to, or in the condition of, a 
thrall; bond; captive. [Obs. Spenser. 

Thrall/dém, 7. [Icel. thraéldomr, Sw. & Dan. tral- 
dom.] ‘The condition of a thrall; slavery; bondage ; 
state of servitude. [Written also thraldom.] 

He shall rule, and she in thralidom live. Dryden. 
Thrall’-less (109), a. Having no thralls. 
Thrall/-like, a. Resembling a thrall, or his condi- 

tion, feelings, and the like; slavish. ‘‘Servile and 
thrall-like fear,” Milton. 
Thra/nite, n. [Fr. thranite, Gr. Spavirns, from 
Spavos, a bench, form, especially the topmost of the 
three benches in a trireme.] (Gr. Antig.) One of 
the uppermost of the three classes of rowers in an 
Athenian trireme. Brande. 
Thrip’ple (thrip’pl), n. [Also thropple, q. v., cor- 
rupted from throttle.| The windpipe of an animal; 
the throttle. Johnson. 
Thrash, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. THRASHED (thrisht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. THRASHING.] [A-S. thriscan, thres- 
can, therscan, thearscan, Goth, thriskan, Icel. thres- 
kia, Sw. tréska, Dan. tirske, D. dorschen, O. D. 
dreschen, derschen, L. Ger. drosken, déschen, des- 
chen, dasken, deiirsken, O. H. Ger. dreskan, M. & 
N.H. Ger. dreschen.] [Written also thresh. ] 

1. To beat out grain from; to thresh the husk of 
with a flail; to beat off; as, to thrash wheat, rye, 
or Oats. : 2 

2. To beat soundly with a stick or whip; to drub. 

Whrash, v.i. 1. To practice thrashing; to perform 
ee of thrashing; as, a man who ¢thrashes 
well. 

2. Hence, to labor; toe drudge; to toil. 

I rather would be Mevius, thrash for rhymes, 
Like his, the scorn and scandal of the times. Dryden. 
Thrash/el, n. An instrument to thrash with; a 
flail. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 
Thriash’er, n. [A-S. thriscere, therscere,] 

1. One who thrashes grain. 

2. The fox-shark or sea-fox (Carcharias vulpes), 
a large species of shark. See SEA-FOX. 

Brown thrasher (Ornith.), an American singing-bird 
of the thrush family (Zurdus [or Harporhynchus] 
rufus); the brown thrush. 


Thrash/ing-floor, n. [From thrash and jloor.] 
A floor or area on which grain is beaten out, 

Thrash/ing-ma-¢hime’ (-sheen’), n. [From 
thrash and machine.] A machine or apparatus for 
separating grain from the straw. 

Thra-son/ie-al, a. [Lat. Thrasonianus, from 
Thraso, the name of a braggart soldier in Terence’s 
Eunuch. } 

1. Given to bragging; boasting. 
2. Implying ostentatious display; boastful. ‘ Ce- 
sar’s thrasonical brag.” Shak. 

Whra-sbn/ie-al-ly, adv, Ina thrasonical manner; 


boastfully. Johnson. 
Thrave, n. [A-S. draf. See DRove.] A drove. 
Obs.] “The worst of a thrave.” Landsdown MS. 


Thrave,n. [A-S. thraf, threaf,a handful, W. dref, 
a bundle, a tie, drefa, twenty-four sheaves, niege, 
to bundle.] 

1. The number of two dozen. 
2. Twenty-four (in some places, twelve) sheaves 
of wheat. [eros Eng.) Halliwell, 
3. Hence, an indefinite number; a large number; 
acompany. [0Obs.] 
He sends forth thraves of balladsto the sale. Bp. Hall. 


Thraw, n. rem throe.] A wrench or distortion ; 
athroe. [Scot.] 

Death-thraw, the final struggles of a dying person; dy- 
ing agonies. W. Scott. 

Thréad, n. [A-S. thred, Icel. thradr, Sw. trad, 
Dan. traad, O. Fries. thread, N. Fries. tried, D. & 
L. Ger. draad, O. H. Ger. drat, for drahad, M. H. 
Ger. drat, N. H. Ger. draht, from A-S. thrawan, O. 
H. Ger. drajan, drahan, trahan, N. H. Ger. drehen, 
to twist.] 

1. A very small twist of flax, wool, cotton, silk, 
or other fibrous substance, drawn out to considera- 
ble length. 

2. Hence, quality; fineness. [Obs. and rare.] 

A neat courtier, 
Of a most elegant thread. 5 B. Jonson. 

3. A filament, as of a flower, or of any fibrous sub- 
stance, as of bark; also, a line of gold or silver. 

4. Something continued in a long course or tenor; 
as, the thread of a discourse. Burnet. 

5. The prominent spiral part of a screw or nut, 

Air-threads, the fine, white filaments which are seen 
floating in the air in summer, the production of spiders; 
gossamer.— Thread and thrum, the good and bad to- 
gether. Halliwell. 

Thréad, v.t. [imp. & p. p. THREADED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. THREADING. ] 

1. To pass a thread through the eye of; as, to 
thread a needle. 

2. To pass or pierce through, as a narrow way or 
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channel. eavy trading ships... threading the 

Bosporus, tS See ‘Miffo d, 
' They would not thread the gates. Shak. 

Thréad/bare, a. 1. Worn to the naked thread; 
having the nap worn off; as, a threadbare coat; 
threadbare clothes. z Spenser. Dryden. 

2. Hence, worn out; trite; hackneyed; used till 
it has lost its novelty or interest; as a threadbare 
subject; stale topics and threadbare quotations. 

Thréad/bare-ness,n, The state of being thread- 
bare or trite. : 

Thréad/en (thréd/n), a, Made of thread, ‘‘ Threaden 
sails.” [Obs.] ; Shak, 

Thréad/i-mess, n. The state of being thread-like 
or drawn out into threads. 

Thréad/-lacge, . Lace made of linen thread. 

Whréad’-nee/dle, n. A game in which children 
stand in a row, joining hands, and in which the 
outer one, still holding his neighbor, runs between 
the others. _ [Written also thread-the-needle. | 

Thréad/-pa/per, n. Thin strips of paper for 
wrapping up skeins of thread. 

Thréad/-shaped (thréd/shapt), a. (Bot.) Having 
the form of a thread; filiform. 

Thréad/=-worm (-wiirm),n. (Zodl.) An intestinal 
worm (Oxyuris [or Ascaria] vermicularis) ; the pin- 
worm, ; yscehelt 

(t= The longer Filariez are also so called, as the 
Guinea-worm. 


Thréad/y, a. 1. Like thread or filaments; slender. 
2. Containing or consisting of thread. : 
Thréap, v. t. [A-S. thredpian, to reprove; thred- 
gan, threagean, thredn, to chastise, blame, afllict; 
cel. thruga, to press; Sw. truga, Dan. true, to 
threaten, O. Sax. thregian, githroon, D. dreigen, L. 
Ger. drauen, drouwen, O. H. Ger. drawjan, drawan, 
drouwan, threwan, M. ‘Ger. drduwen, dron 
dreun, N. H. Ger. driuen, hen, Cf, THREATEN. 
1. To contend, insist, o ue against with obsti- 
nacy ; to urge or press upon; to chide; as, he 
threaped me down that it was so. [Prov. Hng.] 









2. To beat or thrash. [Prov. Eng. Halliwell. 
3. To cozen or cheat. [Prov. Lng.) _ Halliwell, 
Thréap, v.i. To contend obstinately. [Obs.] 


- 


It’s not for a man with a woman to threap. Percy's Reliques. 
Thréat, n. [A-S. thredt. See infra.] Denuncia- 
tion of ill; declaration of an intention or determi- 
nation to inflict punishment, loss, or pain on another ; 

a menace, 


There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats. Shak. 

Syn.— Menace; denunciation. ' 
Thréat, v. t. To threaten, which see. [Used only 
im poetry. Dryden. 


Thréat/en (thrét/n), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. THREAT- 
ENED; p. pr. & vb.n. THREATENING.| [A-S. thred- 
tian, to urge, threaten, Icel. threyta, to weary, Sw. 
trétta, Dan. triitte, to tire, harass, Sw. trata, to quar- 
rel, contest; O..D. droten, to threaten; O. H. Ger. 
drwzan, driozan, to vex; M. H. Ger. driezen, O. 
Ger. driezen, triezen, dretzen, to vex; N. H. Ger. 
verdrieszen, to grieve, vex, Goth. thriutan, usthri- 
utan, id. Cf. THREAP.]j 

1. To hold up to, as a terror, the expectation of 
evil; to alarm with the promise of evil; to menace. 
Let us straitly threaten them, that they speak henceforth to 
no man in this name. Acts iv. 17. 
Each moment threatens life or death. Shak. 


2. To exhibit the appearance of something evil or 
unpleasant as approaching to or toward; as, the 
clouds threaten us with rain or a storm. 


Syn.—To menace. —THREATEN, MENACE. Threaten 
is Anglo-Saxon, and menaceis Latin. As often happens, 
the former is the more familiar term ; the latter is employed 
only in the higher classes of style. We are threatened 
with a drought; the country is menaced with war. ** We 
may be threatened with either small or great evils; but 
we are menaced only with great evils. One individual 
threatens to strike another; ageneral menaces the enemy 
with an attack. We are threatened by things as well as 
persons, but are menaced by persons commonly; a per- 
son is threatened with a look; he is menaced with a 
prosecution by his adversary. Crabb. 

By turns put on the suppliant and the lord; 

Threatened this moment, and the next implored. 

Of the sharp ax ‘ 
Regardless, that o’er his devoted head 
Hangs menacing. é Somerville, 
Thréat/en, v.i. To use threats or menaces. 
Whréat’/en-er (thrét/n-er), ». One who threatens. 
Thréat/en-ing (thrtt/n-ing), p. a. 

1. Indicating a threat or menace; as, a threaten- 
ing look. ; 

. Indicating something impending; as, the 
weather is threatening ; the clouds have a threaten- 
ing aspect. ny 

Syn.—Imminent; impending. See IMMINENT 


Thréat/en-ing-ly (thrét/n-ing-l¥), adv. In a threat- 
ening manner; with a threat or menace. ~ ; 

Thréat/ful (thrét/-), a. Full of threats; having 2 
menacing appearance; minacious. Spenser. 

Thréave,n. The same as THRAVE. [0Obs. 


Prior. 


Whree,a. [A-S. thri, m., thred, f. and neut., O. Sax. 


thria, threa, thrie, m, and f., thriu, thru, n., O. 
Fries. thre, thria, thriu, Goth. threis, thrijos, thrija, 
Icel. thrir, thriar, thrid, Sw. tre, m. and f., try, n., 
Dan. tre, D. drie, L. Ger. dre, O. H. Ger. drié or 
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dri, drid, driu, M. H. Ger, dri, dri, dag N. H. Ger, 
drei, allied to Lat. tres, tria, Gr. rpets, rpia, Ir., 
Gael., & W. tri, Armor. tri, teir, Russ. tri, Pol. trzy, 
Skr. tri, O. Per. thri, N. Per. sih.] Two and one. 

. I offer thee three things. 2 Sam, xxiv. 12. 

$e Three is often joined with other words, forming 
compounds denoting something which is divided into, or 
composed of, or which contains, three parts, portions, or 
organs, and the like; as, three-capsuled, three-celled, 
three-cleft, three-edged, three-foot, three-footed, three- 
grained, three-headed, three-legged, three-mouthed, 
three-nooked, three-petaled, three-pronged, three-ribbed, 
three-seeded, three-stringed, three-toed, and the like. 

Three, n. 1. The sum of two andone; the number 

next above two. 

2. A symbol representing three units, as 3 or iii. 

3. A small number ;—used proyerbially. [Rare.] 

Away, thou three-inched fool. Shak. 
Three/-edat, a. (Arch.) Having, or consisting of, 
three coats ; —applied to plastering which consists 
of pricking-up, floating, and a finishing coat. 
Whree’-c6r/nered, a. [From three and corner.] 

1. Having three corners or angles ; as, a three- 
cornered hat. 

2. (Bot.) Having three prominent, longitudinal 
angles, as a stem, 

Three/=-déck’er, n. (Naut.) A vessel of war car- 
rying guns on three decks. 

WThree/-flow/ered, a. [From three and jflower.] 
(Bot.) Bearing three flowers together. 

Three/fold, a. [From three and fold; A-S. thri- 
feald, thridfeald, thriéfeald, thryfeaid.) Consisting 
of three, or thrice repeated; as, threefold justice, 

A threefold cord is not quiekly broken. Zccles. iv. 12. 

Three/-léafed (-leeft),) a. [From three and leaf.] 

TWhree/=léaved, : (Bot.) Consisting of 
three distinct leaflets ; having the leaflets arranged 
in threes. i Martyn, 

Three-leaved nightshade. (Bot.) See NIGHTSHADE. 

Whree/-lobed, a, [From three and lobe.] Having 
three lobes. _ 

Three-lobed leaf (Bot.), a leaf deeply divided, but not 
more than half way to the middle, into three parts, stand- 
ing wide from each other, and having convex margins. 

Whree/=-nérved,a. [From three andnerve.] Hav- 
ing three nerves, 

Three-nerved leaf (Bot.), a leaf having three distinct 
ribs or neryes running longitudinally, without branching. 

Three/-pirt/ed, a. Divided into, or consisting of, 
three parts; tripartite. 
. Three-parted leaf (Bot.), a leaf divided into three parts 
down to the base, but not entirely separate. 
Three/penc¢e (thrip/ens) (Synop., § 1380), n. A 
small silver coin of three times the value of a penny. 
Three’pen-my (thrip/en-ny) (Synop., § 130), a. 
Worth three pence only ; hence, worth but little; 
poor; mean, 
Beet n, The finest and most costly kind of 
velvet, 


Ihave...in my time worn three-pile. Shak. 
Whree’=piled, a. 1. Having the quality of three- 
pile; hence, of the best or most costly kind. [#.] 
Thou art a three-piled piece, ’ll warrant thee. Shak. 
2. Hence, exaggerated ; high-flown. ‘ Three- 
piled hyperboles.” Shak. 
3. Entitled or accustomed to wear three-pile; 
hence, of high rank, or wealth, [Obs.] “‘Three-piled 
people.” Beau. § Fl, 
4, Piled in threes, or sets of three. 

Three’-ply, a [From three and ply, a fold.] 
Consisting of three distinct webs inwrought togeth- 
er in weaying, as cloth or carpeting; threefold. 

Whree/=point/ed, a. (Bot.) Having three length- 
ened points ending in a bristle; tricuspidate. 

Whree/=-quar’ter, n. (Paint.) (a.) A size of por- 
traiture measuring thirty inches by twenty-five. 
(b.) A portrait delineated to the hips only ;— used 
also adjectively. Fairholt. 

Three/=seore, a Thrice twenty; sixty. 

Whree/-sid/ed, a. [From three and side.] Having 
three sides, especially three plane sides; as, a three- 
sided stem, leaf, petiole, peduncle, scape, or peri- 
carp. 

Three/-valved (-vilvd), a. [From three and valve.] 
Consisting of three valves ; opening with three 
valves; as, a three-valved pericarp. 

WThréne,n. (Lat. threnus, Gr. S$piivos, from Spéopat, 
to cry aloud; Fr. thréne.] Lamentation; threnody. 
“The threnes and sad accents of the prophet Jere- 
miah,” | Bp. Taylor. 

Whremét/ie,a. [Gr.3pnvyrixés. See supra.] Sor- 
rowful; mournful. Shak. 

Whrén/dde,n. <A threne or threnody, 

Thrén/o-dist, n, One who composes, delivers, or 
utters a threnode or threnody. 

Threén/o-dy, n. (Gr. Spnvwdoia, from Spfjvos, and «dh, 
asong.] A song of lamentation; athrenode. ~ 

Herbert. 

Threp-s6lVo-Sy,n. [Gr.Spéis, nourishment, and 
Néyos, discourse.] (Med.) The doctrine of, or a 
treatise on, the nutrition of organized bodies, 

a> Dunglison, 
Thrésh, v. ¢t. [inp. & p. p. THRESHED (thrésht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. THRESHING.] To thrash. 


_ > Thrash is the popular pronunciation ; but the word 
is written thrash or thresh, indifferently. See THRASH. 
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Thrésh/er, n, One who threshes; a thrasher. 

Thrésh/old, n. [O. Eng. threswold, Scot. thres- 
wald, A-8. threscwald, therscwald, theorscwald, 
therscold, thirscold, threcswald, probably from 
threscan, therscan, to thresh, thrash, and wald, 
weald, wood, forest; Icel. threskidldr, thréskuldr, 
Sw. trdéskel, Dan. téirskel.] 

1. The door-sill ; the plank, stone, or piece of 
timber which lies at the bottom or under a door, 
especially of a dwelling-house, church, temple, or 
the like; hence, entrance; gate; door. 

2. The place or point of entering or beginning; 
entrance; outset; as, he is now at the threshold of 
his argument, “Many men that stumble at the 
threshold.” Shak. 

Threw (thru), imp. of throw. See THROow. 

Thrib’ble, a. Triple; treble; threefold. ro 
Hing. Local and vulgar U.S.) Halliwell, 

Thrice, adv. [O. Eng. thries, from three, with the 
termination of a genitive; A-S. thriga, thriwa.] 

1. Three times, 

Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 
Matt, xxvi. 34. 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just. Shak. 
2. Repeatedly; earnestly; emphatically; very. 
Thrice noble lord, let me entreat of you 
To pardon me, Shak. 

(= Thrice is often used in composition, generally 
with an intensive force; as in thrice-blessed, thrice-fa- 
vored, thrice-hallowed, thrice-happy, thrice-told, thrice- 
worthy, and the like. 

Thrid,v.¢. [imp. & p. p. THRIDDED; p. pr. & vb, 
m. THRIDDING.] [i. q. thread, v. t.] To slide 
through, by a narrow passage; to slip, shoot, or 
run through, as a needle, bodkin, or the like; to 
pass, as a thread through the eye of a needle; to 
thread; to insert like a thread. 


Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair. Pope. 
And now he thrids the bramble-bush. Drake. 
I began 
To thrid the musky-circled mazes. Tennyson. 
And a wrinkle deeply thrid 
Through his dropped. brow. Browning. 


Thri’fal-low, v. ¢. 
FALLOW, 

Thrift, n. [From thrive.] 1. A thriving state or 
condition; good husbandry; economical manage- 
ment in regard to property; frugality. 

The rest,... willing to fall to thrift, prove very good hus- 
bands. Spenser. 
2. Success and advance in the acquisition of prop- 
erty; increase of worldly goods; gain; prosperity. 
I have a mind presages me such thrift, Shak. 

3. Vigorous growth, as of a plant. 
4. (Bot.) One of several species of flowering plants 
of the genera Statice and Armeria, Loudon. 
Syn. — Frugality; economy; prosperity; gain; profit. 


Thrift/i-ly, adv. In a thrifty manner; frugally; 
successfully ; prosperously. 

Thrift/i-mess,n. 1. The state or quality of being 
thrifty; frugality; good husbandry; as, thriftiness 
to save; thriftiness in preserving one’s own. 

2. Prosperity in business; increase of property. 

Whrift/less, a. Not thrifty; deficient in thrift; 
profuse; extravagant; not thriving. 

Thrift/less-ly, adv. In a thriftless manner; pro- 
fusely ; extravagantly. 

Thrift/less-mess, n. 
thriftless. 

Whrift’y, a. 
IEST.] 

1. Given to, or evincing, thrift ; using economy and 
good management of property; sparing; frugal. 

I am glad he has so much youth and vigor left, of which he 
has not been thrifty. Swift. 

2. Thriving by industry and frugality; prosper- 
ous in the acquisition of worldly goods; increasing 
in wealth; as, a thrifty farmer or mechanic. 

3. Growing rapidly or vigorously, as a plant; 
thriving; as, a thrifty tree. 

4, Well husbanded. [Rare.] 

T have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I saved under your father, Shak. 
Syn. — Frugal; sparing; economical; saving; careful. 


Thrill, n. [See the verb.] 1. A drill, 
2. A warbling; atrill. See TRILL, 
3. A breathing place or hole, Herbert. 
4. A thrilling sensation; as, a thrill of horror. 
Thrill, v.t. [imp.& p. p. THRILLED; p. pr. & vb, 
m. THRILLING.] [A-S. thyrhelian, thyrlian, Ger. 
drillen, trillen, Proy. Ger. tirlen, tirrelen. See 
THIRL and DRILL. ] 
1. To perforate by turning a pointed instrument; 
to bore; to drill. 
He pierced through his chafed chest 
With thrilling point of deadly iron brand. Spenser. 
2. Hence, to pierce; to penetrate; to affect, as if 
by something that pierces or pricks, or that causes 
a tingling sensation. ‘'A servant that he bred, 
thrilled with remorse.” Shak. ‘' Vivid and pietu- 
resque turns of expression which thrill the reader 
with a sudden delight.” Matthew Arnold, 


The cruel word her tender heart so thrilled, 


See THRYFALLOW and TRI- 


The state or quality of being 


[compar, THRIFTIER ; superl, THRIFT- 


That sudden cold did run through every vein. Spenser. 
3. To hurl; to throw; to cast, [0bs.] 
T'll thrill my javelin. Heywood. 





THROB 


Thrill, v. i. 1. To pierce, as something sharp; to 
penetrate; especially, to cause a tingling sensation 
that runs through the system with a slight shiver- 
ing; as,.a sharp sound thrills through the whole 
frame, 

A faint, cold fear thrills through my veins. Shak. 
2. To feel a sharp, shivering sensation, running 
through the body, 
To seek sweet safety out 


In vaults and prisons, and to thrill and shake. Shak. 
ThrilVant, a. Piercing; sharp; thrilling. [Obs.] 
“His thrillant spear.” Spenser, 


Thrill/ing-ly, adv, 
thrilling sensations, 
Thrill/ing-ness,n, The quality of being thrilling. 
Whring, v.t. [A-S.thringan. See TuRoNG.] To 
press, crowd, or throng, [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Mhrips,n. [Lat., Gr. Spi, a wood-worm, probabl 
from rpiBerv, to rub.] (Hntom.) A genus of Sti 
spotted flies, found in the flowers of plants, or upon 
the leaves, or in the crevices of the bark, and the 
like. Harris. 

Whris/sa,n. [Gr. Spioca, rprxias, rpixis, a kind of 
anchovy full of small hair-like bones, from Ypét, 
Tptx6s, the at) (Ichth.) A fish of the shad and 
herring kind, whose flesh is considered as being 
sometimes poisonous. It is found in the waters of 
intertropical America, India, &c, 

Thrive, v.7. [imp. THRIVED; p. p. THRIVED or 
THRIVEN; p. pr. & vb. n. THRIVING.] [A-S. as if 
thrifan, Icel. thrifa, to care, thrifaz, Sw. trifvas, 
Dan. trives, Fries. triwe, to grow, flourish, Icel. 
thrif, n. pl., good success, care, threifa, Sw. trefva, 
to touch, A-S. thrajian, to urge, impel, allied to 
Goth. dreiban, A-8. drifan, Eng. drive, q.v. Cf. 
TTHRODDEN. | 

1. To prosper by industry, economy, and good 
management of property; to increase in goods and 
estate; as, a farmer thrives by good husbandry, 


Diligence and humility is the way to thrive in the riches of 


the understanding, as well as in gold. Vatts. 


2. To prosper in any business; to have increase 

or success. ‘‘ They by vices thrive.” Sandys. 
O son, why sit we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while Satan, our great author, thrives? Milton. 

3. To increase in bulk or stature; to grow vigor- 
ously or luxuriantly, as a plant; to flourish; as, 
young cattle thrive in rich pastures; trees thrive in 
a good soil, 

Thriv/’en, p.p. of thrive. See THRIVE. 

Thriv’er, n. One who thrives or prospers. 

Thriv/ing-ly, adv. Ina thriving manner, 

Thriv/ing-ness,. The state or condition of one 
who thrives; prosperity; growth; increase, 

Whrg. A contraction of through. 

Throat (throt, 20), n. [A-S. throte, throtu, O. H. 
Ger. droza, M. H. Ger. drozze, O. Fries. & D. strot, 
L. Ger. & O. D. strote, Up. Ger. strosz; Icel, strup, 
Sw. strupe, Dan, strube. Cf. THROTTLE.) 

1. (Anat.) The portion of the neck anterior to the 
spinal column, with its cavities or passages. 

2. Hence, the passage through which any thing 
is ejected upward from the lungs or stomach; the 
pharynx, 

Ican vent clamor from my throat. Shak. 

3. (Arch.) The part of a chimney between the 
gathering, or portion of the funnel which contracts 
in ascending, and the flue, Guilt. 

4. (Naut.) (a.) That end of a gaff which is next 
the mast. (b.) The rounded angular point where 
the arm of an anchor is joined to the shank, Totten. 

5. (Ship-building.) The inside of the knee-timber 
at the middle or turns of the arms. 

6. (Bot.) The orifice of a tubular organ; the outer 
end of the tube of a monopetalous corolla; the faux 
or fauces, Gray. 

Throat-brails (Naut.), brails attached to the gaff close 
to the mast. — 7hroat-halyards, halyards that raise the 
throat of the gaff.— Zo give one the lie in his throat, to 
accuse one of lying abominably. — Zo le in one’s throat, 
to lie flatly or abominably. Halliwell. 


Throat, v.t. 1. To utter in the throat; to mutter, 
[ Obs, and rare.]} 


So Hector hereto throated threats to go to sea in blood. 
Chapman. 


2. To mow, as beans, in a direction against their 


In a thrilling manner; with 


bending. [Prov. Eng.] 
Throat/-band,)n. <A strap of a bridle, halter, 
Throdat/-latch, or the like, passing under a 


horse’s throat. 
Throat/-pipe, 7, 
trachea. 
Throat’ wort (-wirt), ”. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the 
genus Campanula, a perennial weed common in 
pasture-ground, (6.) A plant of the genus Z’rache- 


The windpipe, weasand, or 


lium. 
Throat/y, a. Guttural. [Obs. or rare.) ‘Hard, 
throaty words,” Howell. 


Throb, v.i. [imp.& p.p.THROBBED; p.pr.& vb. n. 
THROBBING. | pe ropenty, contracted from throw up, 
or allied to Gr. SopuBciv, to make a noise.] To beat, 
as the heart or pulse, with more than usual force or 
rapidity; to beat in consequence of agitation; to 
palpitate, 

My heart throbs to know one thing. Shak. 
Here may his head live on my throbbing breast. Shak. 
Throbbing pain (Med.), a kind of pain which is, or 
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seems to be, caused or augmented by the pulsation of ar- 
teries. Dunglison, 
Throb, n. <A beat, or strong pulsation; a violent 
beating of the heart and arteries; a palpitation. 
Thou talk’st like one who never felt 
The impatient throbs and longings of a soul 
That pants and reaches after Gistant good. Addison. 
Thrdéd/den (thrid/dn), v. i. [Prov. Eng. throdden, 
throddle, fat, thriving. Cf. Icel. throaz, to grow. 
To grow; tothrive. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.) Grose. 
Throe,n. [A-S. thread, for threaw, chiding, menace, 
affliction, from thredwan, to suffer.] 
1. Extreme pain; violent pang; anguish; agony; 
especially, the anguish of travail in childbirth, or 


parturition, ‘Prodigious motion felt, and_rueful 
throes.” Milton. 
My throes came quicker, and my cries increased. Dryden. 


2. An instrument for splitting wood into shin- 
gles. Simmonds. 
Throe, v.i. To struggle in extreme pain; to be in 
agony; to agonize. 
Throe, v.t. To putin agony. [Rare.] Shak. 
Thrim/bo-lite (49), n. [Gr.Sp6puos, a lump, and 
AiSos, a stone.] (Min.) An opaque amorphous 
mineral of a vitreous luster, and of an emerald or 
dark-green color, consisting chiefly of phosphoric 
acid, oxide of copper, and water, Dana. 
Thrdm/bus, n. [Gr. S$péu8os, a lump, a clot of 
blood.] (Med.) A coagulum of blood; a small tu- 
mor produced by the escape of blood into the sub- 
cutaneous cellular tissue in the operation of bleed- 


ing. 

Throne, n. [Let thronus, Gr. Spévos, allied to 
Spavos, a bench, and Ypivvs, a footstool, from Spaw, 
to set, aorist middle S$pfcacSai, to set one’s self, to 
sit; Fr. trdne, Pr. tron, tro, It. & Sp. trono, Pg. 
throno.] 

1. A chair of state, commonly a royal seat, but 
sometimes the seat of a prince or bishop. ‘‘ High 
on a throne of royal state.” Milton. 

2. Hence, sovereign power and dignity. 

Only in the throne will I be greater than thou. Gen. xii. 40. 

3. Hence, one who is invested with power or au- 
thority; an exalted or dignified personage, 

Great Sire! whom thrones celestial ceaseless sing. Young. 

Throne, v.t. [imp. & p.p. THRONED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
THRONING. | 

1. To place on a royal seat; to enthrone. 

2. To place in an elevated position; to give an 
elevated place to; to exalt, 

True image of the Father, whether throned 
In the bosom of bliss and light of light. Hilton. 

Throne, v.i. To be in, or sit upon, a throne; to be 
placed as if upon a throne, 

Throne/less, a. Having no throne. 

Throng, n. [A-S8. thrang, throng, Icel. thraung, 
Sw. trdng, Dan. trang, D. & Ger. drang, from A-S. 
& O. Sax. thringun, to press; Eng. thring, Icel. 
threngia, threyngia, Sw. troénga, Dan. trénge, O. 
H. Ger. dringan, thringan, thrangon, drangon, N. 
H. Ger. dringen, driingen, D. dringen, Goth. threi- 
han, to press. Cf. THRING.] 

1. A multitude of persons or of living beings 
pressing or pressed into a close body or assemblage ; 
a crowd. 

2. A great multitude; as, the heavenly throng. 

Syn.— Multitude ; crowd.— TuHronG, MULTITUDE, 
Crowb. Any great number of persons form a multitude ; 
a throng is a large number of persons who press together 
into a collective body; a crowd is a mass of persons who 
press so closely together as to bring their bodies into im- 
mediate or inconvenient contact. A dispersed multitude ; 
ries streets of acity; a crowded coach; a crowded 
table, 

So, with this bold opposer rushes on 

This many-headed monster, multitude. 
Not to know me argues yourself unknown, 
The lowest of your throng. 

I come from empty noise, and tasteless pomp, 

From crowds that hide a monarch from himself. Johnson. 

Throng, v.i. [imp. & p. p. THRONGED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. THRONGING.] [From the noun, supra.] To 
crowd together; to press into a close body, as a 
multitude of persons; to come in multitudes. 

I have seen 
The dumb men throng to see him. Shak. 

Throng, v.¢. To crowd, or press, as persons; to 
oppress or annoy with a crowd of living beings. 

Much people followed him, and thronged him. Mark v. 24. 

Throng, a. Thickly crowded together; thronged; 
pressed; thick. [Very rare.] 

Lancers are riding as throng... as leaves. 
Thréng/ly, adv. In throngs or crowds. 
Throdp’ple Wether n. (Cf. THRAPPLE, and see 

THROTTLE.] The windpipe. [Prov. Eng.] 

Thrép’ple, v.t. To throttle; to strangle. Scott. 

Thros/tle (thrés/l), n. [A-S. throstle, throsle, Icel. 
thréstr, Dan. drossel, drosler, Sw. trast, O. H. Ger. 
drosselad, droscila, drosla, drosca, droskl, M. H. 
Ger. droschel, troschel, trostel, N. H. Ger. drossel, 
drostel, allied to Lat. turdus. Cf. TuHrusTLE and 
TuRusH.] (Ornith.) See THRusH. 

Thr6s/tle (thrés/l), n. A machine for spinning 
wool, cotton, &c., from the rove, consisting of a set 
of drawing rollers with bobbins and flyers, and dif- 
fering from the mule in haying the twisting appara- 
tus stationary. 


Daniel. 


Milton. 


W. Scott. 
[ Obs.] 
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Thrds/tling, n. tece THROTTLE.] <A disease of 
cattle of the ox kind, occasioned by a swelling under 
their throats, which, unless checked, will choke 


them. 

Thrdt’tle (throt/tl), x. [Diminutive of throat, q.v.; 
M. H. Ger. driizzel, O. Ger. driissel, drossel, tros- 
sel, trussel, throat, jaws.] The windpipe or tra- 
chea; the weasand. DProwne. 

[Ger. drosseln, erdrosseln.] 

1. To have the throat obstructed so as to endanger 

, Suffocation; to choke; to suffocate. 

2. To breathe hard, as when nearly suffocated. 

Throdt/tle, v.t. [imp. & p. p. THROTTLED; p, pr. 
& vb. nN. THROTTLING. | 

1. To choke; to strangle. 

Grant him this, and the Parliament hath no more freedom 
than if it sat in his noose, which, when he pleases to draw to- 
gether with one twitch of his negative, shall throttle a whole 
nation, to the wish of Caligula, in one neck. Milton. 

2. To utter with breaks and interruptions, as a 
person half suffocated, ‘Throttle their practiced 
accents in their fears.” Shak. 

Thrdt/tle-lé/ver,or Thrét/tle-léw/er,n. (Steam- 
eng.) 'The hand-lever by which a throttle-valve is 
moved, especially in a locomotive. 

Thrdt/tle-valve, n. (Steam-eng.) A valve for reg- 
ulating the supply of steam to the cylinder, con- 
sisting of a disk turning on an axis, and commonly 
placed in the main steam-pipe. It is usually con- 
nected with a governor, and acts automatically. 

Thrdt/tler, n. One who, or that which, throttles 
or chokes. 

Through, (throo, 21), prep. [0. Eng. thurgh, 
thorghe, A-8. thurh, thuruh, O. Sax. thurh, thuru, 
thoro, O. Fries. thruch, truch, N. Fries. troch, 
dor, D. door, deur, L. Ger. ddr, O. H. Ger. durh, 
durah, durth, duruh, NH. Ger. durch, Goth. thairh, 
W. trw, trwy, Armor. dré, Ir, tria, tri, tré, Gael. 
troimh.] 

1. From end to end of, or from side to side of; 
from one surface or limit of to the opposite; as, to 
bore through a piece of timber, or through a board; 
a ball passes through the side of a ship. 

2. Between the sides or walls of; within; as, to 
pass through a gate or avenue. 

Through the gates of ivory he dismissed 
His valiant offspring. 

3. By means of; by the agency of. 

Through these hands this science has passed with great ap- 
plause. Sir we Temple. 
Material things are presented only through the senses. Cheyne. 


4. Over the whole surface or extent of; as, to 
ride through the country. 

5. Among or in the midst of; in the way of pas- 
sage; as, to move through water, as a fish; to run 
through a thicket, as a deer. 

6. From beginning to end; to the end or conclu- 
sion; as, through life; through the year. 

Through (throo), adv. 1. From one end or side to 
the other; as, to pierce a thing through. 

2. From beginning to end; as, to read a letter 
through. 

3. To the end; to the ultimate purpose; as, to 
carry a project through. 

(2 Through is sometimes prefixed to other words; as, 
through-bolt, through-ticket, through-train, and the like. 

To drop through, to fall to pieces; to come to ruin; to 
perish. — Zo fall through, to be given up, as a project or 
pee being brought to an issue; to be abandoned; 
to fail. 

Through/’-bolt (throo/-), n. A bolt which passes 
through all the thicknesses or layers of that which it 
fastens, or in which it is fixed. 

Through’-bréd (throo/-), a. The same as THOR- 
OUGH-BRED, q.v. [ Obs. 

Through/’-eold (throo/-), n. 

Obs. and rare.) 

Threugh’-light/ed (throo/-), a, 
THOROUGH-LIGHTED, q.v. [Obs.] 

Through/ly (throo/ly¥), adv. The same as THOR- 
OUGHLY, q. v. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Throgugh-out’ (throo-), prep. Quite through; in 
every part of; from one extremity to the other of. 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year. Milton. 

Through-out/’ (throo-), adv. In every part; as, 
the cloth was of a piece throughout. 

Through’-pac¢ed (throo’past), a. The same as 
THOROUGH-PACED, g.v. [Obs.] More. 

Throgugh/’-stone (throo/-),n. A flat grave-stone. 
[Scot.] [Written also through-stane.] W. Scott. 

Through/-tick/et (throo/-),n. A ticket for a whole 
journey. 

Through/’-train (throo/-), ». A train which goes 
the whole length of a railway, or of a long route. 

Throdve, imp. of thrive. [Obs.] See THRIVE. 

Throw (thro), v.t. [imp. THREW; Pp. p. THROWN; 
p. pr. & vb. N. THROWING. ] A-S. thrdwan, to 
twist, turn, throw, O. H. Ger. drdjan, drdhan, N. 
H. Ger. drehen, D. draaijen, to turn, twist. ] 

1. To fling or cast in a winding direction; to 
whirl; to hurl. 

2. Hence, to fling or cast in any manner; to pro- 
pel; to send; to drive to a distance from the hand 
or from an engine; as, to throw stones or dust with 
the hand; a eannon throws a ball; a fire-engine 
throws water to extinguish flames. 

3. To wind or twist two or more filaments of, as 


Dryden. 


A deep-seated cold, 
Holland. 
The same as 
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silk, so as to form one thread; to twist together, as 
singles, in a direction contrary to that of the singles 
themselves ; — sometimes applied to the whole class 
of operations by which silk is prepared for the 
weaver. Tomlinson. 
4. (Pottery.) To form or shape roughly on a 
throwing sas or potter’s wheel, as earthen ves- 
sels, 
5. To venture at dice. 
Set less than thou throwest. Shak. 


6. To divest or strip one’s self of; to put off, 


There the snake throws the enameled skin. Shak. 
7. To cast; to send. 
I have thrown . 
A brave defiance in King Henry’s teeth. Shak. 
8. To put on; to spread carelessly. 
O’er his fair limbs a flowery vest he threw. Pope. 


9. To overturn; to prostrate in wrestling; as, a 
man throws his antagonist. 

10. To drive by violence; as, a vessel or sailors 
thrown upon a rock. 

11. To bring forth; to produce, as young; to 
bear ; —said especially of rabbits. 


To throw away. (a.) To lose by neglect or folly; to 
spend in vain; to bestow without a compensation; as, 
to throw ee time; to throw away money. (6.) To re- 
ject; as, to throw away a good book, or a good offer. — 
To throw back. (a.) To retort; to cast back, as a reply. 
(6.) To reject; to refuse. — Zo throw by, to lay aside or 
neglect as useless; as, to throw by a garment.— To throw 
down. (a.) To subvert; to overthrow; to destroy; as, to 
throw down a fence or wall. (6.) To bring down from a 
high station; to degrade. — To throw in. (a.) To inject, 
asa fluid. (%.) To put in; to deposit with others; to add 
without enumeration or valuation. (c.) To give up or 
relinquish. — Jo throw off. (a.) To expel; to clear from; 
as, to throw off a disease. (b.) To reject; to discard; as, 
to throw off all sense of shame; to throw off a dependent. 
— To throw on, to cast on; to load. — To throw one’s self 
down, to lie down. — To throw one’s self on, or upon, to 
resign one’s self to the favor, clemency, or sustaining 
power of; to repose upon. — Jo throw out. (a.) To cast 
out; to reject or discard; to expel. ‘*The other two, 
whom they had thrown out, they were content should en- 
joy their exile.” Sz7ft. ‘‘ The bill was thrown out.” Swift. 
(6.) To utter; to give utterance to; tospeak; as, to throw 
out insinuations or observations. ‘‘ She throws out thrill- 
ing shrieks.” Spenser. (c.) To distance; to leave be- 
hind. [Rare.] Addison.— Tothrowup. (a.) Toresign; 
to give up; to demit; as, to throw up a commission. ‘* Ex- 
perienced gamesters ‘hrow up their cards when they know 
that the game is in the enemy's hand.” Addison. (b.) To 
discharge from the stomach. 


Throw, v.i. To perform the act of casting; to cast; 
specifically, to cast dice. 
To throw about, to cast about; to try expedients. 
[Rare.] Spenser. 
Throw (thrd),”. 1. The act of hurling or flinging; 
a driving or propelling from the hand, or from an 
engine; a cast. 
He heaved a stone, and, rising to the throw, 
He sent it in a whirlwind at the foe. Addison. 
9. A cast of dice; the manner in which dice fall 
when cast; as, a good throw. 
3. The distance which a missile is or may be 
thrown; as, a stone’s throw. 
4. A stroke; a blow. [ Obs. ] “Nor shield de- 


fend the thunder of his throws! Spenser. 
5. Effort; violent sally. [Obs.] 
Your youth admires 
The throws and swellings of a Roman soul. Addison, 


6. Agony; pang; throe. See THROE. 

7. (Steam-engin.) The extreme movement of a 
slide-valve, also of a crank or eccentric measured 
on a straight line passing through the center of mo- 
tion, 

8. (Pottery.) A potter’s wheel; a jigger. 
JIGGER. 

9. A turner’s lathe; a throwe. 

Throw/-erook, vn. (grey An instrument used 
for twisting ropes out of straw. 
[Prov. Eng.] 


See 


Throwe,n. <A turner’s lathe. 

Throw/’er, n. One who throws; specifically, (a.) 
One who throws or twists silk; a throwster. (b.) 
One who shapes vessels on a throw, throwing-en- 
gine, or potter’s wheel. 

Thréw/ing-én/gine, n. (lottery.) A machine 
on which earthen ware is first rudely shaped ed the 
hand of the potter from a mass of clay revolving 
rapidly on a disk or table carried by a vertical spin- 
dle; a potter’s wheel. 

Thrown Silk. Silk consisting of two or more 
singles twisted together like a rope, in a direction 
contrary to that in which the singles of which it is 
composed are twisted. McCulloch. 

Throw/-off, n. A start in a hunt or race. [Hng.] 

Throw’/ster,n. [From throw and ster. See STER.]} 
One who throws, twists, or winds silk. . 

Thrim, n. ae also thrumb.]_ [Icel. throm, 
edge, lip, O. H. Ger. drum, end, D. drewm, L. Ger. 
drum, drém, dram, draum, drémt, N. H. Ger. 
trumm, a lump, end, fragment.] 

1. One of the ends of weavers’ threads; a tuft. 
Tapestries all golden fringed, and curled with thrums be- 
hind. Chapman, 
2. Any coarse yarn. Bacon. 
3. (Bot.) One of the thread-like, internal bushy 
parts of a flower; a stamen. 
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THRUM 


4. Ashove out of place; a small displacement of 
fault along a seam, met with in mining. 

Thriim, v.i. [Icel. thruma, to groan, to sigh, to 
thunder, Prov. Ger. drummen, trummen, equivalent 
to H. Ger. trommein, to drum ; triimmen, to play the 
jew’s-harp.] To play rudely or monotonously on 
an instrument with the fingers. 

Thriim, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. THRUMMED; Dp. pr. & 
vb. n. THRUMMING. See THRUM, n.] 

1. To furnish with thrums; to insert tufts in; to 
fringe. 


Are we born to thrum caps or pick straw? Quarles, 


2. (Naut.) To insert short pieces of rope-yarn or 
spun-yarn in, as a sail or mat, thus making a rough 
or tufted surface. Totten. 

3. To play, as an instrument, in a rude or monot- 
onous manner. 

Thritim’/-eap, m. A cap or hat composed of 
Thriim’-hit, thrums, or made of shaggy cloth. 


There’s her thrum-hat and muffler. Shak. 


Thriim/my, a. Relating to, made of, or like, 
thrums, 
On her head a thrummy cap she had. Chalkhill. 


Thrish, ». [A-S. thrysce, O. H. Ger. drosca, dros- 
cha, throsga, Icel. thréstr, Sw. trost, Russ. drozd, 
Gael. druid; W. tresglen. Cf. THROSTLE.] 

1. (Ornith.) A small, plainly colored singing bird; 
of various species; as, (a.) The Turdus musicus, 
found throughout Europe, and famed for its sweet 
note, and also as a dainty dish in cookery. It is the 
song-thrush, throstle, or mavis, of the poets. (b.) The 
American wood-thrush, a stout 
thrush of a reddish-brown color; 
Turdus mustelinus. (c.) The 
American brown thrush. See 
THRASHER. 
(d.) The mis- 
sel thrush 
(Turdus vis- 
civorus), the 







em Ay 


largest of 
the British g 
thrushes. It 


is very fond 

' of mistletoe 
berries, 
whence its 
name, and sings loudest in storms, whence it is often 
called storm-cock. 

2. [From thrust.] (Far.) An affection of the in- 
flammatory and suppurating kind, in the feet of the 
horse and some other animals. In the horse it is 
in the frog. 

3. (Med.) Minute ulcers covered with a curd-like 
exudation, found in the mouth, fauces, and esoph- 
agus, Coxe. Arbuthnot. 

Thrist,v.t. [imp. & p.p. THRUST; p. pr. & vb. n. 
THRUSTING,] [O. Eng. thriste, threste, Icel. thrista, 
to force, urge; A-S. thristjan, to hear.] To push 
or drive with force; to drive, force, or impel; as, to 
thrust any thing with the hand or foot, or with an 
instrument, ‘Into a dungeon thrust, to work with 
slaves,” Milton. 

To thrust away or from, to push away; to reject. — To 
thrust in, to push or drive in.— To thrust off, to push 
away.— To thrust on, to impel; to urge.— Zo thrust 
one’s self, to obtrude; to intrude; to enter where one is 
not invited or not welcome. — Jo thrust owt, to drive out 
or away; to expel.— To thrust through, to pierce; to 
stab. ‘‘I am eight times thrust through.” Shak.— To 
thrust together, to compress. 


Thrist, v.z. 1. To make a push; to attack with a 
pointed weapon; as, a fencer thrusts at his antago- 


Thrush. 


nist. 
2. To enter by pushing; to squeeze in. ‘ And 
thrust between my father and the god.” Dryden. 


3. To push forward; to come with force; to press 
on; to intrude. 
Young, old, thrust there 


In mighty concourse. Chapman. 
To thrust to, torush upon. [0bs.] 
As doth an eager hound thrust to a hind. Spenser. 


Thritst, 7. 1. A violent push or driving, as witha 
pointed weapon moved in the direction of its length, 
or with the hand or foot, or with any instrument ; — 
a word much used in fencing. 

Polites Pyrrhus with his lance pursues, 
And often reaches, and his thrusts renews. 


2. Attack; assault. 
There is one ¢irust at your pure, pretended mechanism. More. 


3. (Arch.) An horizontal, outward pressure, as of 
an arch against its abutments, or of rafters against 
the walls which support them, Brande. 


Thrust-bearing (Screw-steamers), a bearing arranged 
to receive the thrust or endwise pressure of the screw- 
shaft. 

Syn.— Push; shove; assault; attack. — THRUST, 
PusH, SHOVE. Push and shove are distinguished from 
thrust. The two former imply the application of force by 
one body already in contact with the body to be impeHed. 
Thrust, on the contrary, often implies the impulse or ap- 
plication of force by a moving body —a body in motion 
before it reaches the body tobeimpelled. This distinction 
does not, however, extend to every case. 


Thrist/er, n. One who thrusts or stabs. 
Thrist/ing, n. 1. The act of pushing with force. 


Dryden. 
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2. (Dairies.) (a.) The act of squeezing curd with 
the hand, to expel the whey. (b.) (pl.) The white 
whey, or that which is last pressed out of the curd 
by the hand, and of which butter is sometimes 
made. [Written also thrutchings.] [Prov. Eng.] 

Thrist/ing-serew (-skry), m. A screw for press- 
ing curd in cheese-making. [Prov. Eng.] 
Thris/tle, . The thrush, or throstle. See THRUSH. 
Thry/fal-low, v. ¢. [Written also eyo 
eee thrice and fallow. Cf. TRIFALLOW.] To plow 
or the third time in summer; to trifallow. Twusser. 
Thid,n. [A-S. thoden, noise, din, Icel. thyt-r, the 
sound of a rushing wind. Jamieson.] 

1. A stroke or single impetus of a tempestuous 

wind; a loud noise, as that of thunder, cannon, &c. 
At every new thud of the blast, a sob arose. Jeffrey. 


2. A stroke, or blow, causing a blunt, dull, and 
hollow sound. 

At intervals there came some tremendous thud on the side 
of the steamer. C. Mackay. 

3. Hence, a violent assault of temptation. [Very 
rare. | Rollocke. 

This CEyNORs, §180), n. [Hind. thag, a deceiver, 
robber, from thagn@, to deceive.] One of an asso- 
ciation of robbers and murderers in India, who 
practiced murder not by open assault, but by stealthy 
approaches, and from religious motives. They have 
been nearly exterminated by the British govern- 
ment, 

Thiig-gee’, )n. The practice of secret murder by 

Thig/ger-y, | Thugs. ‘‘One of the suppressers 

Thig'gism, of Thuggee.” J. D. Hooker. 

Whivtja, n. [Gr. via, from Sve, to smell.] (Bot.) 
A genus of evergreen trees, thickly branched, re- 
markable for the distichous arrangement of their 
branches, and having scale-like, closely imbricated, 
or compressed leaves; the Arbor vite. [Written 
also thuya.] Baird. 

Ehille,n. (Lat. Thule, Thyle, Gr. OotAn, OA. ] 
In early history, the northernmost part of the hab- 
itable world, according to some, Norway, according 
to others, Iceland, or more probably Mainland, the 
largest of the Shetland islands; hence, the Latin 
phrase ultima Thule, farthest Thule. 

Thimb (thtim), n. [A-S. thuma or thima, O. Fries. 
thama, tuma, tum, Icel. thumalfingr, Dan. tommel- 
Jinger, Norw. tume, Sw. tum, tumme, D. duim, L. 
Ger. duum, O. H. Ger. dtmo, M. H. Ger. dime, N. 
H. Ger. dauwme, daumen.| The short, thick finger 
of the human hand, or the corresponding member 
of other animals; the first of the fingers, differing 
from the rest in having but two phalanges. 

Thiimb (thtim),v.¢. [imp. & p. p. THUMBED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. THUMBING. | 

1. To handle awkwardly; to play with the fin- 
gers; as, to thumb over a tune. 

2. To soil or wear with the thumb or the fingers; 
to soil or wear out by frequent handling. 

He gravely informed the enemy that all his cards had been 
thumbed to pieces, and begged them to let him have a few more 
packs. Macaulay. 

Thtiimb (thitim), v.i. To play with the thumbs, or 
with the thumbs and fingers; to thrum. 

Thiimb/-bind (thiim/-),”, A twist of any thing 
as thick as the thumb. Mortimer. 

Thimb/-bliie (thtim/-), m. Indigo in the form of 
small balls or lumps, used by washerwomen to blue 
linen, and the like. Simmonds. 

Thiimbed (thtimd), a. Having thumbs. 

Thimb/kin (thiim/kin), n. An instrument of tor- 
ture for compressing the thumb. 

Thimb/-ring (thtim/ring), m, A ring worn on the 
thumb. Shak. 

Thiimb/-serew (thtim/skry), 7. 

1. A screw having the head flattened in the direc- 
tion of its length, so that it may be turned by the 
thumb and fore finger. 

2. An old instrument of torture for compressing 
the thumb by a screw; a thumbkin. 

Thimb/-stall (thtim/-J, n. 1. A kind of thimble 
or ferrule of iron, horn, or leather, for protecting 
the thumb in making sails, and in other work. 

2. (Mil.) A buckskin cushion worn on the thumb, 
and used to close the vent of a cannon while it is 


sponged. : 
Thim/er-stone, m.  [Ger. thumerstein, from 
Thi/mite (49), Thum, in Saxony.] (Min.) 

The same as AXINITE. See AXINITE. Dana. 


Chitm!’mim,n.pl. [Sec Urim.] Perfections;—a 
Hebrew word. 

(2 The wrim and thummim were worn as ornamends 
or decorations in the breastplate of the high priest when 
he attended the altar; but what they were has never 
been satisfactorily ascertained. 

Thimp, n. [An onomatopoetic word. Cf. Ger. 
dumpf, dull, dead, hollow; e. g., ein dumpfer ton, a 
hollow sound. ] , 

1. The sudden fall of a heavy weight. 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, » 
They dropped down, one by one. Coleridge. 

2. The sound made by the sudden fall of a heavy 
body, as of a hammer, or the like. “The distant 
forge’s swinging thump profound.” Wordsworth. 

The watchman gave so great a thump at my door, that I 
awaked at the knock. Tatler. 

Thimp, v.t. [imp. & p.p. THUMPED (thiimt, 84); 
p. pr. & vb. n. THUMPING.] To strike or beat with 





THUNDERSTRUCK 


something thick or heavy, or so as to cause a dull 
sound. 

Those bastard Britons, whom our fathers 

Have in their own land beaten, bobbed, and thumped. Shak. 


Thiimp, v. i. To give athump; to strik 1 
witha heavy blow. Ms ve pc an 


A watchman at night thumps with his pole. Swift. 
Thiimp/er,n. One who, or that which, thumps. 
Thimp/ing, a. 1. Heavy. 

2. Stout; fat; large. [Codllogq.] 


Thin/der, n. [A-8. thunor, thunder, O. Sax. thu- 
nar, O. Fries. thuner, tonger, D. donder, Icel. dunr, 
duna, thruma, Sw. dunder, thordin, Dan. torden, 
O. H. Ger. donar, M. H. Ger. doner, duner, donre, 
dunre, N. H. Ger. donner, Prov. & O. Ger. dunner, 
dunder, donder, Per. tundur, W. & Corn. taran, 
Ir. toran, toirneach, Gael. torrunn, toireann, Lat. 
tonitru. ] 

1. The sound which follows a flash of lightning; 
the report of a discharge of atmospheric electricity. 
2. Hence, the operation of a thunder-storm in 
which there is a discharge of electricity ; a thunder- 


bolt. [Obs.] 
The revenging gods 
’Gainst parricides all the thunder bend. Shak. 
3. Any loud noise; as, the thwnder of cannon. 
4. An alarming or startling threat or denuncia- 
tion. 
The thunders of the Vatican could no longer strike terror 
into the heart of princes, as in the days of the Crusades. 
Prescott. 
Thin/der, v.i. [imp.& p. p. THUNDERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. THUNDERING.] [A-S. thunorian, thunrian, 
thunjan, Sw. dundra, Dan. dundre, O. H. Ger. 
donaron, M. H. Ger. donren, dunren, N. H. Ger. 
donnern, O. & Prov. Ger. dondern.] 
1. To sound, rattle, or roar, as an explosion of 
electricity. 
Canst thou thunder with a voice like him? Jobdxl.9. 


2. To make a loud noise, especially a heavy 
sound, of some continuance. 


His dreadful voice no more 
° Would thunder in my ears. Hilton. 


Roll the thundering chariot o’er the ground. J. Trumbull. 


Thin/der, v.f. To emit with noise and terror; to 
publish, as a threat or denunciation. 
Oracles severe 
Were daily thundered in our general’sear. Dryden. 
An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may thunder out an ec- 
clesiastical censure. Ayliffe. 
Thitin/der-bolt, n. 1. A shaft of lightning; a 
brilliant stream of electricity passing from one part 
of the heavens to another, and especially from the 
clouds to the earth. 
2. Hence, a daring or irresistible hero. ‘ The 
Scipios,... those thunderbolts of war.” 
3. Ecclesiastical denunciation; fulmination. 
He severely threatens such with the thunderbolt of excom- 
munication. Hakewill. 
4. ( Geol.) A thunder-stone; a belemnite. 
Thin/der-bounge, n. A sudden noise like thun- 
der. [Obs.] Ford. 
Thiin/der-barst, n. 
Thin/der-elap, n. 


A burst of thunder. 

A burst of thunder; sudden 
report of an explosion of electricity. ‘‘ When sud- 
denly the thunder-clap was heard.” Dryden. 

Thin/der-eloud,n, <A cloud that produces light- 
ning and thunder. 

Thin/der-dint, n, Thenoise of thunder; a thun- 
dering noise. W. Scott. 

Thin/der-er, n. One who thunders; —an epithet 
applied by the ancients to Jupiter. 

Thiin’/der-house, 7. An instrument for illustra- 
ting the manner in which buildings receive damage 
by lightning. 

Thiin/der-ing, n. 
plosion; thunder. 

Entreat the Lord that there be no more mighty thunderings 
and hail. Ex. ix. 28. 

Thiin/der-ing-ly, adv. In a thundering manner; 
with a sound like thunder; loudly like thunder. 

Thiin/der-otis, a. 1. Producing thunder. [Rare.] 

How he before the thunderous throne doth lie. Dilton. 


2. Making a noise like thunder; sounding loudly 
and deeply; sonorous. ‘‘ Scraps of thunderous 
epic.” Tennyson, 

Thin/der-proof, a. Secure against the effects of 
thunder and lightning. 
Thin/der-réd, n. <A lightning-rod. [Rare.] 
Thtin/der-show’er,n., A shower accompanied 
with thunder. 
Thiin/der-stone, 7. 1. Formerly, a stone imagined 
to effect the destruction occasioned by lightning. 
Fear no more the lightning flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone. 

2. (Geol.) A belemnite. See BELEMNITE. 
Thin/der-stérm, 7. <A storm accompanied with 
lightning and thunder. : 
Thin/der-strike, v.¢. 1. To strike, blast, or in’ 
jure by lightning. [Rare.] Sidney. 

2. To astonish or strike dumb, as with something 
terrible. [Rare, except in the participle. ] 

Thin/der-striick, p. a. Astonished ; amazed; 
struck dumb by something surprising or terrible 
suddenly presented to the mind or view. ‘‘ Drove 
them before him, thunder-struck.” Milton. 


The report of an electrical ex- 


Shak. 
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THUNDER-TUBE 


Thin/der-tiibe, n. A fulgurite. See FuLGURITE. 
Thiin/der-y, a. Accompanied with thunder; thun- 
derous. [fare.] ‘‘Thundery weather.” Pennant. 

Thin/’ny, 7. (/chth.) The same as TUNNY, q. v. 

Thi/ri-ble,n. [Lat. thuribulum, turibulum, from 
thus, thuris, or tus, turis, frankincense, from Gr. 
Séos, a sacrifice, an offering, from very, to sacrifice. ] 
A censer of metal, for burning incense, having vari- 
ous forms, held in the hand or suspended by chains, 
used especially at mass, vespers, and other solemn 
services of the Roman Catholic church.  airholt. 

Thu-rif/er-otis, a. [Lat. thurifer, from_ thus, 
thuris, and ferre, to bear; Fr. thurifere.] Produ- 
cing or bearing frankincense. : 

Thi/ri-fi-ea/tion, n. [From Lat. thus, thuris, and 
facere, to make.] The act of fuming with incense ; 
or, the act of burning incense. re 

Thu-rin’/gi-an, a. (Geog.) - Of, or pertaining to, 
Thuringia, a country in Germany. 7 : 

Thu-rin/gi-an, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of Thuringia. De’ ry 

Thu-rin/ site (49), n. [From Thuringia, where it is 
found.] (Min.) A tough mineral of an olive-green 
color, pearly luster, and argillaceous odor, consist- 
ing chiefly of silica, protoxide of iron, peroxide of 
iron, alumina, and water. Dana. 

Tharl, n. [A-S. thyrhel, thyrel, thyrl, a hole, 
thyrhel, thyrel, bored or pierced through, O. H. 

| Ger. durhil. See THIrRL, THRILL, DRILL, and 
THROUGH.] (Mining.) (a.) A short communication 
between adits in mines. Brande. (b.) A long adit 
inacoal-pit. JWWeale. 

Thatrs/day, n. [A-S. thunves dig, from thunres, 
genitive of thwnor, thunder, and dig, day; Icel. 
thorsdagr, Sw. thorsdtig, Dan. torsdag, D. donder- 
dag, O. H. Ger. toniris (donares) tac, M. H. Ger. 
donrestac, N. H. Ger. donnerstag. This day is 
called so from its being originally consecrated to 
Thor, Icel. Thorr, the god of thunder, answering 
to the Jove of the Romans, hence N. Lat. dies Jovis. 
See THoR.] The fifth day of the week. 

TWhits,n. at. thus, tus, frankincense.] The resin 
of the spruce fir; — so called from its use ; — applied 
also to the resin of Pinus palustris. 

Fhis, adv. [A-S. & O.L. Ger. thus, D. & L. Ger. 
dus, O. H. Ger. sus.] 

1. In this or that manner; on this wise. 
Thus did Noah; according to all that God commanded him, 

_ 80 did he. Gen. vi. 22. 

} 2. Tothis degree or extent; as, thus wise; thus 

. peaceable. 

Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds. Hilton. 
(=~ The phrase thus much is sometimes equivalent to 
this much. 


Thiis/sock, n. The same as Tussock. [0bs.] 
Thii/ya,n. (Bot.) The same as THUJA, q. Vv. 
Thwack, v.t. [imp. & p. p. THWACKED (thw4kt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nm. THWACKING.] [O. Eng. thacke; 
A-8. thaccian, to touch gently, to stroke. Cf, 
WuHack.] To strike with somethnig flat or heavy; 
to bang; to beat or thrash; to thump. 
Thwick,7. <A heavy blow with something flat or 
heavy; a thump. . 
With many a stiff thwack, many a bang, 
Hard crab-tree and old iron rang. Hudibras. 
Thwaite,n. [Prov. Eng. near Gloucester, twaite.] 

1. (Ichth.) A certain fish; a species of the shad; 
the twaite. See TWAITE. 

2. [Norm. Fr, twaite.] A parcel of ground, 
cleared of wood and stumps, inclosed and converted 
to tillage. [Prov. Eng.] 

Thwart, a. [A-S. thweorh, thweorg, thweor, adv. 
thweores, Icel. thver, adv. thvert, Sw. tvdir, adv. 
tviirt, tvdrs, Dan. tver, adv. tvert, tvers, O. Fries. 
thweres, thwers, dwers, dwars, D. dwars, dwers, 
L. Ger. dweer, dwars, O. H. Ger. duerah, dwerh, 
dwerhi, twerh, twer, tweri, M. H. Ger. twerch, twer, 
Up. Ger. zwerch ; Goth. tvairhs, angry; W. gwyr 
gwyrawg, oblique, slanting, perverse. Cf, QueEn.| 
1. Across something else; transverse. ‘Move 


contrary with thwart obliquities.” Milton, 
. Hence, perverse. [0O0s.] Shak. 
Thwart, adv. Crossing; thwartly. [Obs.] 


Thwart, v. ¢t. [imp. & p.p. THWARTED; p. pr. & 
_ vb. n. THWARTING. | 
1. To move across or counter to; to cross. 
Swift as a shooting star 
In autumn thwarts the night. Dilton. 
2. To cross, as a purpose; to oppose; to contra- 
vene; hence, to frustrate or defeat. ‘‘If crooked 
fortune had not thwarted me.” Shak. 
The proposals of the one never thwarted the inclinations of 
the other. South. 
Thwart, v.i. 1. To move or goin an oblique or 
crosswise manner, 
2, Hence, to be in opposition. [Rare.] 
It is easy to be imagined what r i siti 
shall find that shall enact at all with then LA eee a 
Locke. 
Thwart, n. (Naut.) The seat or bench of a boat 
on which the rowers sit, placed athwart the boat. 
Thwart/er, n. A disease in sheep, indicated by 
shaking, trembling, or convulsive motions. 
Thwart/ing-ly, adv. In a thwarting manner; ina 
cross direction; in opposition. 
Thwart/ly, adv. Ina thwart manner; crosswise; 
with opposition. 
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Thvwart/ness, n. The state or quality of being 
thwart; untowardness; perverseness. 

Thwart/-ships, adv. (Nauwt.) Across the ship. 

Thwite, v.t¢. [A-S. thwitan.] To cut or clip with 
aknife. [Obs. Chaucer. 

Thwit/tle (thwit/tl), v. ¢ [Diminutive of thwite ; 
A-S. thwitile, a knife.] To cut, notch, or whittle. 

Obs. or Prov. Eng.| Palsgrave. Halliwell. 
y,pron. [Abbreviated from thine, q.v.; O. Eng. 
thin, thine, thy, thi.| | Of thee, or belonging to thee; 
the possessive of thee ;— used in the solemn or grave 

style, and in poetry. 
These are thy glorious works, Parent of good. Ailton. 

{= Colloquially pronounced tht by the English, when 
unemphasized. 

Thy/ine-wood, n. [Gr. fédov, Sditvov, from Sitvos, 
adj., pertaining to the tree Svia or Sia, an African 
tree with sweet-smelling wood, from Stew, to sacri- 
fice, to smell.] A precious wood, mentioned Rev, 
xviii., probably the wood of Callitris quadrivalvis, 
formerly called Thuja, or Thyia articulata, known 
to the Romans by a name signifying citron-wood. 
This tree is a native of Barbary, allied to the pines, 
and is thought to produce the sandarac of com- 
merce. Kitto. P. Cyc. 

ThylVa-cV/nus,n. [Gr. Stdaz, sack or pouch, and 
xodayv,adog.] (Zodl.) A genus of marsupial animals, 
including the dog-faced opossum ( 7’. cynocephalus), 
the only known living species. It is a native of 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

Thyme (tim), m. [Formerly written also thime.] 
[Lat. thymum, thymus, Gr. Stpov, Sipos, from Sbstvy, 
to sacrifice, to smell, because of its sweet smell, or 
because it was first used to burn on the altar; Fr. 
thym, Pr. thimt, It. timo.] (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Thymus. The garden thyme is a warm, pun- 
gent aromatic, much used to give a relish to season- 
ing, and soups. 

Thym/i-a-téeh/ny,n. [Gr. Svpuiaua, incense, from 
Supa, to burn so as to produce smoke, and réxvn, 
art.] (Med.) The art of employing perfumes in 
medicine. Dunglison. 

Whi’mus,n. [N. Lat., Gr. Séu05.] (Anat.) One 
of the ductless glands, lying in the anterior medias- 
tinum, beneath the upper extremity of the sternum, 
It is largest in infancy, and decreasing with age, is 
wanting in the adult; —called also thymus gland. 

Thym/y (tim/}), a. Abounding with thyme; fra- 
grant. 

Thy’roid, a. [Fr. thyroide, Gr. Svpeoeidis, shield- 
shaped, from Yupeds, a large, oblong shield, from 
Sioa, a door, and <«idos, form.] Resembling a 
shield, 

Thyroid cartilage (Anat.), a cartilage constituting the 
anterior, superior, and largest part of the larynx, and 
sometimes popularly called Adam's apple. Hooper.— 
Thyroid gland, a firm vascular substance, of a reddish- 
yellow color, situated on the sides and front of the upper 
part of the trachea. It is copiously supplied with blood, 
but has no excretory duct, and is not therefore, properly 
speaking, a gland. Its function is not known; but Sir 
Charles Bell supposes that’it is designed to prevent the 
vibrations of sound originating in the larynx from being 
eee downward. It is the seat of the bronchocele, 
or goiter. 


Thy-roid/e-al, a. (Anat.) Of, or pertaining to, the 
thyroid cartilage or gland. Dunglison. 

Thyrse (thérs),. [See Tuyrsus.] A thyrsus, q.v. 

Thyr’soid (thér-), a. [Fr. thyrsoide, Gr. 

Thyr-soid’al Svpcvetdjs, from Sépaos, thyrsus, 
and cides, form, shape.] Having somewhat the form 
of a thyrse, or thyrsus. 

Bhyr! ses (thér/-),n.; pl. TAYR/- 
SI (th@r’si). [Fr. thyrse, Lat. 
thyrsus, Gr. Sipoos.] 

1. A staff entwined with ivy, 
and surmounted with a pine 
cone, ora bunch of vine leaves or 
ivy, or with grapes and berries. 
It is an attribute of Bacchus, and 
of the satyrs and others engag- 
ing in Bacchic rites. Fairholt. 

2. (Bot.) A species of inflo- 
rescence; a panicle, very com- 
pact, with the lower branches 
shorter than those of the middle, as in the lilac, 

Thy’san-dp/ter, n. [Gr. Sicavos, a fringe, and rre- 
pov, awing.] (Hntom.) One of an order of insects hay- 
ing long, membranous wings, which are nearly rudi- 
mentary, and are almost destitute of nervures, but 
fringed on the side with numerous close cilia. The 
species are very small; their metamorphosis is in- 
complete. Baird. 

Thy/san-dop/ter-a, n. pl. (Lntom.) The thysan- 
opters. See THYSANOPTER. 

Thys/a-nii/ran,n. [Gr. Sicavos, fringe, and odpa, 
tail.] (Zntom.) One of an order of ametabolian in- 
sects, comprehending those in which the abdomen 
is terminated by filaments, or by a forked tail adapt- 
ed for leaping. Brande, 

Ehy-sélf’!, pron. An emphasized form of the per- 
sonal pronoun of the second person; —used as a 
subject with thou, to express distinction with empha- 
sis; as, thou thyself shalt go; that is, thou shalt go, 
and no other. It is sometimes used, especially in 
the predicate, without ¢how, and in the nominative 
as well as objective case. ‘‘I to thee, thou to thy- 
self, most cruel.” Milton. 


Thyrsus. (2.) 











TICKET 


Ti/ar,n. A tiara. [Poet.] Tennyson. 
Ti-a/ra,n. [Lat., It., & Sp. tiara, Gr. rtdpa, riapas, 
tinpys, Fr. tiare; A-S. tyr.] ; 

1. A form of head-dress resembling a hat with a 
high crown, worn by the ancient Persians. Ac- 
cording to Xenophon, the royal tiara was encircled 
with the crown. 7 

2. The pope’s triple crown. It 
was at first a round, high cap, 
but was afterward encompassed 
with a crown, subsequently with a 
second, and finally with a third. 

Ti-a/raed (ti-a/rad), a. Adorned 
with a tiara. 

Tib/-eat, n. A female cat. ee 
Eng.) Halliwell. 

Wtbli-a,n. [Lat.] 1. (Anat.) The 
shin-bone ; the larger of the two 
bones which form the second seg- 
ment of the leg. Brande. 

2. (Antiqg.) An instrument of the flute kind, orig- 
inally constructed of the leg-bone of an animal. 

Tib/i-al, a. [Lat. tibialis, from tibia, the shin-bone, 
and a pipe or flute originally made of bone; Fr. tibi- 
al, It. tibiale.] 

1. Pertaining to the large bone of the leg; as, the 
tibial artery ; tibial nerve. : 

2. Pertaining to a pipe or flute. 

Ti-bic/i-mate, v.i. To play on a pipe. peers 
Tib/i-o-tiixr’sal, a. (Anat.) Of, or pertaining to, 
the tibia and the tarsus. Dunglison. 
Tib/ii-ro,n. [Fr. tiboron, tiburon, tibwrin, Sp. ti- 
buron, tuberon, Pg. tubarao, It. tuberone, N. Lat. 
tiburonus.] (Jchth.) A fish of the shark kind. 
Tie, n. [See tnfra.] (Med.) A local and habitual 
convulsive motion of certain muscles; especially, 
such a motion of some of the muscles of the face; 
twitching; vellication. Dunglison. 
Wt-eqw’,n. 1. A coin of Siam, shaped like a bean, 
worth about sixty cents; also, a weight in Burmah, 
equal to 252 grains troy, and in Siam, to 236 grains 
troy. Malcom. 

2. A money of account in China, reckoned at 
about $1.60; also, a weight of 44 ounces. Simmonds. 

Wic-douloureux (tik/dd0-l00-r00’), n._[Fr., from 
tic, a knack, and dowloureux, painful.| (Med.) Neu- 
ralgia in the face; a painful affection of a nerve, 
Sorune on in sudden attacks, usually in the head or 

ace, 

Tice, v.t. To entice. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

Tice/ment, n. Enticement. [Obs.] 

Tieh/or-vhine, n. [From Gr. retxos, a wall, ana 
pis, ptv6s, the nose.] (Zodl.) A fossil rhinoceros, 
with a middle, vertical, bony septum or wall sup- 
porting the nose. Brande. 

Tick, n. [Probably abbreviated from ticket, q. v.] 
Credit; trust; as, to buy upon tick. 

He bought them upon tick. - Goldsmith. 

Vick,n. [Fr. tique, D. teek, L. Ger. téke, ttike, téke- 
bock, M. & N. H. Ger. zecke, It. zecca. Cf. TIKE.] 
(Entom.) A little insect, of a livid color and glo- 
bose-ovate form, that infests sheep, dogs, goats, 
cows, and other animals; a species of Acarus. 

Tick, n. [D. tijk, O. H. Ger. ziecha, N.\H. Ger. 
Sane Fr. tate, toie, from Lat. theca, case, Gr. 

"KN. 

1. The cover or case of a bed, which contains the 
feathers, wool, or other material. 

2. Hence, a kind of cloth, woven in stripes of dif- 
ferent colors, of which the tick or cover of a bed is 
made. 

Wick, v.i. [From tick, credit.] 

1. To run on score; to go on trust or credit. 

2. To give tick; to trust. Arbuthnot. 

Wick, v.i. [imp.& p.p. TICKED (tikt); p. pr. & vb. 
N. TICKING.] [D. tikken, L. Ger. ticken.] 

1. To make a small noise by beating or otherwise, 
as a watch; to beat; to pat. 

2. To strike gently. ; 

Stand not ticking and toying at the branches, nor at the 





boughs. Latimer. 
Tick, . 1. The distinct, quick beat, as of a watch 
or clock, 


2. Any small mark intended to direct attention to 
something else, or to serve as a check. Dickens. 
Tick, v.¢. To check off by means of a tick or any 
small mark; to score. 
When I had got all my responsibilities down upon my list, 

I compared each with the bill and ticked it off. Dickens. 

Vick/’-béan, n. A small bean used for feeding 
horses and other animals. 

TWick/’en, n. [From fick.] Cloth for bed-ticks, or 
cases for beds; ticking. 

TVick/’et, n. [For sticket, from O. Fr. esticquette, 
N. Fr. etiquette, a label, ticket, Proy. Fr. estiquete, 
a small pointed piece of wood, from L. Ger. stikke, 
a tack, pin, peg, stikken, H. Ger. stecken, to stick, 
to fix.] A small piece of paper serving as a notice, 
certificate, or distinguishing token of something ; — 
used for various purposes; as, (@.) A little note 
or notice. [Obs.] 

He constantly read his lectures twice a week for above forty 


years, giving notice of the time to his auditors in a ticket on 
the school doors. . Fuller. 


(b.) A tradesman’s bill. [Obs.] 
(=> Hence the phrase on ticket, on account; whenee, 
by abbreviation, came on tick. 
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TICKET 


Your courtier is mad to take up silks and velvets 
On ticket for his mistress. : Cotgrave. 
(c.) A certificate or token of right of admission to a 
place of assembly, or to enter and be carried ina 
public conveyance; as, a theater ticket; a railroad 
or steamboat ticket. (d.) A label to show the char- 
acter or price of goods ina parcel. (e.) A certificate 
or token of a share in a lottery or other mode of dis- 
tributing money, goods, and the like. 
Ticket of leave, a license or permit given to a convict 
or prisoner of the crown to be at large, and to labor for 
himself. [£ng.] Simmonds. 


Tick’et,v.t. [imp. & p.p. TICKETED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

TICKETING. ] 

1. To distinguish by a ticket. 

2. To put a ticket on, as goods, &c. 

3. To furnish with a ticket; as, to ticket passen- 
gers to California, d Taal] 

Tick’et-day,n. (Com.) The day before the set- 
tling or ee on the stock exchange, when the 
names of the actual purchasers are rendered in by 
one stock-broker to another. Simmonds. 

Tick/et-ing, n. A weekly sale of ore in the Eng- 
lish mining districts;—so called from the tickets 
upon which are written the bids of the buyers. 

Vick’et-por’ter, n. <A licensed porter wearing a 
badge by which he may be identified. [Zng.] 

Yick’ing,n. [From tick. See Ticken.] <A closely- 
woven cloth used for making bed-ticks ; ticken. 

Vick/le (tik/1), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. TICKLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. TICKLING.] [Diminutive of tick, to beat, 

at, D. & L. Ger. tikken, to touch slightly, Prov. 

ng: tick, aslight touch. Cf.A-§8. tinclan, tolcetian, 
citelian, to tickle, Prov. Ger. zinkeln, Eng. tingle 
and kittle, O. H. Ger. kizilon, N. H. Ger. kitzeln.] 

1. To touch lightly, so as to cause a peculiar 
thrilling sensation, which commonly causes _laugh- 
ter, and a kind of spasm which may become danger- 
ous if too long protracted. 


If you tickle us, do we not laugh? Shak. 
2. To please by slight gratification, ‘‘ Pleased 
with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” Pope. 

. Such a nature 
Tickled with good success. Shak. 

Tick/le (tik/1), v.i. 1. To feel titillation, 

He with secret joy therefore 

Did tickle inwardly in every vein. Spenser, 


: 2. To excite the sensation of titillation. 
Tick/le (tik/1), a. [Obs.] 1. Sensitive to changes ; 
uncertain. 
So tickle is the state of earthly things. Spenser. 


2. Wavering, or liable to waver and fall at the 
slightest touch; unstable; easily overthrown. 

Thy head stands so tickle on thy shoulders, that a milkmaid, 
if in love, may sigh it off. Shak, 

8. Ticklish; easily tickled. 

Tick/le-foot/ed, a. Uncertain; inconstant; slip- 
pery. [Rare.] 

You were ever tickle-footed. Beau. § Fi. 

Tick/len-barg, n. A coarse, mixed linen fabric 
made for the West India market. Simmonds. 

Wick/le-ness, n. Unsteadiness. [O0bs.] Chaucer. 

Tick/’ler, n. 1, One who, or that which, tickles or 
pleases. ; 

2. A book containing a memorandum of notes 
and debts, arranged in the order of their maturity. 
[Commercial cant, U. S.] Bartlett. 

3. An instrument used by plumbers to extract 
bungs from casks. [Zng.] Simmonds. 

Vick/lish, a. 1. Sensible to slight touches; easily 
tickled; as, the bottom of the foot is very ticklish ; 
the palm of the hand, hardened by use, is not ¢tick- 
lish. 

2. Standing so as to be liable to totter and fall 
at the slightest touch; unfixed; easily moved or 
affected. 

Can any man with comfort lodge in a condition so dismally 
ticklish ? Barrow. 

3. Difficult; nice; critical. 

Surely princes had need, in tender matter and ticklish times, 
to beware what they say. Bacon. 

Tick/lish-ly, adv. In a ticklish manner, 

Wick/lish-ness, 7. 1. The state or quality of being 
ticklish or very sensitive. 

2. The state of being tottering, or liable to fall. 

3. Criticalness of condition or state. 

Tick’-seed,n. [From tick, a little insect. Cf. Ger. 
wanzensamen, i. e., bug-seed, from wanze, a bug, 
Dan. viiggeluussdéd, from viiggeluus, a bug, N. Lat. 
corispermum, from Gr. képts, abug.] (Bot.) (a.) A 
plant of the genus Corispermum. (b.) A plant of 
the genus Coreopsis. Loudon. 

Tick-seed sunflower (Bot.), a plant of the genus Coreop- 
sis (0. trichosperma). Gray. 

Vick’-tack, n. 1. A noise like that made by a clock 
or watch. 

2. A kind of backgammon played both with men 
and pegs; trick-track, ‘A game at tick-tack with 
words.” Milton. 

Vick/-tack, adv. With a ticking noise, like that 
of a watch. 

Tid,a. [Abbreviated from A-S. tedre, tiedre, tidder, 
tydder, O. Sax. teder, O. Fries, teddre.] ‘Tender; 
soft; nice. [ Obs.) 

Tid/al,a. Of, or pertaining to, tides; periodically 
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rising and falling, or flowing and ebbing; as, tidal 
waters, [ Recent. | 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 

Into our inmost being rolls, 

And lifts us unawares 

Out of all meaner cares. Longfellow. 

Tidal basin, a dock that is filled upon the rising of the 

tide. Stmmonds. 


Tid/bit, n. A delicate or tender piece of any thing 


eatable. [Written also titbit.] 
Tid/der, )v.t. [Cf. A-S. tederian, tyderian, tiede- 
Tid/del, rian, tydderian, to grow tender. See 


T1p.] To use with tenderness; to fondle. 
Tide,n. [A-S. tid, for tihadh, time, from tihan, to 
say, show, Goth. teihan; O. Sax., O. Fries., Icel., 
Sw., & Dan. tid, L. Ger. tied, time, and tide, tie, 
tide, D. tijd, time, and tye, ti, tide, O. H. Ger. zit, 
N.H. Ger. zeit; time.] 
1. Time; season, [Obs.] ‘‘ At the tide of Christ 


his birth.” Fuller. 
Which, at the appointed tide, 
Each one did make his bride. Spenser. 


2. The alternate rising and falling of the waters 
of the ocean, and of bays, rivers, &c., connected 
therewith. The tide ebbs and flows twice in a lunar 
day, or the space of a little more than twenty-four 
hours. It is occasioned by the attraction of the sun 
and moon (the influence of the latter being three 
times that of the former), acting unequally on the 
waters in different parts of the earth, thus disturb- 
ing their equilibrium. When the sun and moon are 
in conjunction or opposition, as at new moon and 
full moon, their action is united, producing a higher 
than the usual tide, called the spring-tide, as repre- 
sented in the cut. When the moon is in the first or 
third quarter, the sun’s attraction in part counter- 
acts the effect 
of the moon’s LR Wa, 
attraction, 
thus produ- 
cing a lower 
than the usu- 
al tide, called 
the neap-tide. 

f= The 
flow or rising 
of the water is 
called jflood- 
tide, and the 
reflux, ebb- 
tide. See also 
SPRING-TIDE 
and NEAP- 
TIDE. 

3. Stream; 
current ; as, 
a tide of blood. 

Let in the tide of knaves once more. Shak. 

4. Tendency or direction of causes, influences, or 


events; course; current; sometimes, favorable con- 
currence of causes orinfluences., ‘* Time’s ungentle 


Spring and Neap-tides, 


tide.” Byron. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. Shak. 

5. Violent confluence. [0Obs.] Bacon. 


6. (Mining.) The period of twelve hours. 


Atmospheric tides, tidal movements of the atmosphere 
similar to those of the ocean, and produced in the same 
manner by the attractive forces of the sun and moon. — 
To work double tides. See Work. 


Tide, v.t. To drive with the tide or stream. 
Tide, v.i. 1. To betide; tohappen. [0bs.] 

2. To pour a tide or flood. 

3. (Naut.) To work in or out of a river or harbor 
by favor of the tide, and anchor when it becomes 
adverse. Totten. 

Tid’/ed, a. Affected by the tide; having a tide. 
“The tided Thames.” Bp. Halt. 

Tide/’-day (109), n. The interval between the oc- 
currences of two consecutive maxima of the result- 
ant wave at the same place, 


{= Its length varies as the components of sun and 
moon waves approach to, or recede from, one another. 
A retardation from this cause is called the lagging of the 
tides, while the acceleration of the recurrence of high 
water is termed the priming of the tide. 


Tide’-di/al, n. <A dial to exhibit the state of the 
tides at any time. 

Wide’-gate, n. 1. A gate through which water 
passes into a basin when the tide flows, and which 
is shut to keep the water from flowing back at the 


ebb. 
2. (Naut.) A place where the tide runs with great 
velocity, as through a gate. 

Tide’-gauge, n. A contrivance for registering the 
state of the tide continuously at every instant of 
time. Brande. 

Tide/less, a. Having no tide. 

TVide’-léck, n. A lock situated between an entrance- 
basin and a canal, harbor, or river, and forming a 
communication between them, being furnished with 
double gates, so that craft can pass either way at all 
times of the tide; —called also guard-lock. 

Tide’-mill, n. 
water. 

2. A mill for clearing lands from tide-water. 

VTide’-rip, n. An agitation of the waters of the 








1, A mill that is moved by tide- 


TIE 
ocean, produced by the conflict of opposing tides 
or currents, 

Tide/-rodde, n. [From tide and ride.] (Nauwt.) The 
situation of a vessel at anchor when she is caused 
to swing by the force of the tide ; —in opposition to 
wind-rode. Dana. 

Tides’-mian, n.; pl. TIDES/-MEN. An officer who 
remains on board of a merchant ship till the goods 
are landed, to prevent the evasion of the duties. 

Tide’-ta/ble, nm. A table giving the time of high 
water at any place. Wright. 

Tide/-wait/er, n. An officer who watches the 
landing of goods, to secure the payment of duties. 

Tide’-wa/ter, n. Water affected by the flow of 
the tide;—an expression used to denote the sea- 
board, 

Tide’=-wave, n. The swell of water as the tide 
moves. That of the ocean is called the primitive; 
that of bays or channels the derivative. Whewell. 

Tide’=way,n. The channel in which the tide sets. 

Tide’-wheel, n. A water-wheel so constructed as 
to be moved by the flow of the tide. 

Ti/di-ly, adv. [From ¢tidy.] In a tidy manner; 
with neat simplicity; as, a woman ¢idily dressed. 
Ni/di-ness, n. The state or quality of being tidy; 

neatness; as, the ¢idiness of dress or of rooms. 

Ti’ding-less, a, Having no tidings. [Zfare.] 

Ti’dings, n. pl. [D. tijding, L. Ger. tidung, Sw. 
tidning, Dan. tidende, Icel. tidindi, pl., N. H. Ger. 
zeitung, from O. Eng. tiden, A-8. tidian, to happen, 
Eng. betide, from A-S. tid, Eng. tide.] Account of 
what has taken place, and was not before known; 
news. 

I shall make my master glad with these tidings. 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. Goldsmith. 

Syn.—News; advice; information; intelligence. — 
TripiInGcs, News. The term news denotes recent intelli- 
gence from any quarter; the term tidings denotes intelli- 
gence expected from a particular quarter, showing what 
has there betided. We may be indifferent as to evs, 
but are always more or less interested in tidings. We 
read the news daily in the public prints; we wait for ¢7- 
dings respecting an absent or sick friend. We may be 
curious to hear the news; we are always anxious for 
tidings. 

Evil news rides fast, while good news baits. 
What tidings dost thou bring? methinks I see 
Unusual gladness sparkling in thy eyes. Addison. 

Tid-dl’/o-Sy, n. [Eng. tide and Gr. Adyos, dis- 
course.] A discourse or treatise upon the tides; 
that part of science which treats of tides. [fare.] 

Ti’/dy, a. [compar. TIDIER; swperl. TIDIEST.] 

From tide, time, season; D. tijdig, L. Ger., Dan., 
Sw. tidig, O. H. Ger. zitig, N. H. Ger. zeitig, 
timely, ripe, seasonable. ] 

1. Being in proper time; seasonable; favorable. 
[Obs.] ‘‘If weather be fair and tidy.” Tusser. 

2. Arranged in good order; neat; kept in proper - 
and becoming neatness, or habitually keeping things 
80; as, a tidy lass; their dress is tidy; the apart- 
ments are well furnished and tidy. 

Ti/dy,n. 1. Acover, often of ornamental work, for 
the back of a chair, the arms of a sofa, and the like. 

2. A child’s pinafore. [Zng.] Wright. 

3. A kind of singing-bird, probably the gold- 
crested wren, but supposed, by some, to be the tit- 
mouse. ‘‘The ¢idy for her notes as delicate as 
they.” Drayton. 

Wildy, v. f. [imp. & p. p. TIDIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TIDYING. ] To make neat; to put in good order. 

Ti/dy, v.z. To put things in order, or make them 
neat. [Collog.] 

I have tidied and tidied over and over again, but it’s use- 
less. ickens. 

Vie, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. TIED (TIGHT, obs.); p. pr. 
& vb. n. TYING.] [A-S. tégean, tygan, contracted 
tyan, tian. ] 

: ee fasten with a band or cord and knot; to 
ind. 

My son, keep thy father’s commandments... bind them 
continually upon thy heart, and tie them about thy neck. 

Prov. vi. 20, 21. 

2. To fold and make fast; to knit; to complicate. 

We do not tie this knot with an intention to puzzle the argu- 
ment. Burnet. 

3. To unite so as not to be easily parted; to fas- 
ten; to hold. ‘In bond of virtuous love together 
tied.” Fairfax. 

4. To hold or constrain by authority or moral in- 
flnence; to oblige; to constrain; to restrain; to 
confine, 

Not tied to rules of policy, you find 

iz Revenge less sweet than a forgiving mind. Dryden. 

5. (Mus.) To unite, as notes, by a cross line, or 
by a curve line drawn over them. 

To tiedown. (a.) To fasten so as to prevent from ris- 
ing. (b.) Torestrain; to confine; to hinder from action. 
— To tie up, to confine; to restrain; to hinder from mo- 

~ tion or action; as, to tie wp the tongue; to tie up the 
hands. 

Tie (ti), n. [A-S. tége, tyge, tige. 

1. A knot; fastening. 

2. Bond; obligation, moral or legal; as, the sacred 
ties of friendship or of duty; the ties of allegiance. 

3. A knot of hair. Young. 

4. An equality in numbers, as of votes, and the 
like, which prevents either party from being victo- 
rious, 


Shak. 


Milton. 


Bee supra.] 
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TIE-BEAM 


5. (Arch. & Eng.) Any part, as a beam, a rod, 
or the like, for holding two bodies or parts together ; 
—the opposite of strut and brace. 


6. (Mus.) A line, usually straight, eee 
drawn across the stems of notes, or =~. 
a curved line written over or under es cas a 
the notes, signifying that they are : a 
to be slurred, or closely united in Tie. 


the performance. 

Tie’=-béam, n. (Arch.) A beam acting as a tie, as 
at the bottom of a pair of principal rafters, and pre- 
venting ‘them from thrusting out the wall. [See 
Iilust. of Timber.] Gwilt. 

Tie’-r6d, n. A wrought-iron bar or rod used to 
hold parts of structures together. 

Tier, n. One who, or that which, ties. 

2. A child’s apron without sleeves, and covering 
the upper part of the body; apinafore. [Written 
also tire.] 7 

Tiér (tér),n. [A-S. tiér, rank, series, heap, attire, 
tir, tyr, splendor, brightness, O. H. Ger. ziari, zieri, 
N. H. Ger. zier, ornament; whence O. Fr. tiére, Pr. 
tieira, It. tiera, train, attendance. See TIRE.] 

1. A row or rank, especially when two or more 
rows are. placed one above another; as, a tier of 
seats in a church or theater. 

2. (Mus.) A row of pipes in an organ, in the 
front of the instrument, or in the interior, when the 
compound stops have several ranks of pipes. 

Tiers of a cable, the ranges of fakes or windings of a 
cable, laid one within another when coiled. 

Tierce (ters, or ttérs) (Synop., § 130), ._[Fr. tierce, 
a third, from ¢iers, tierce, third, from Lat. tertius, 
the third; Pr. tersa, Sp. tercia, It. terza.] 

1. A cask whose content is one third of a pipe, 
that is, forty-two wine gallons; also, a liquid meas- 
ure of forty-two wine, or thirty-five imperial, gal- 
lons. 

2. A cask for packing salt provisions for ship- 
ping, containing 336 pounds. Simmonds. 

3. (Mus.) A third. See Turrp. 

4. Valeo written terce-major.] [Fr. tierce ma- 
jeure. Cf. TERCE.] (Card-playing.) A sequence 
of three cards of the same suit. Hoyle. 

5. A particular sort of thrust in fencing. 

6. (Her.) A field divided into three parts. 
Tiér’cel, n. [Fr. tiercelet, Pr. tersol, tresol, It. 
Tiérce’let, terzuolo, Sp. torzwelo, Pg. tresd, L. 

Lat. tertiolus, from Lat. tertius, the third, so called 
because the third in the nest is said to be a male, or 
according to others, less probably, because the male 
is athird part less than the female. Cf. TERCEL.] 
The male hawk, or goshawk. See TERCEL. 

Wiér¢ce’-ma/jor, n. (Card-playing.) The same as 
TIERCE, def. 4, q. v. 

Tier’cet (tér/set, or tér/set) (Synop., §130),. [Fr. 
tercet, Sp. terceto, It. terzetto, from Lat. tertius, the 
third. Cf. TrercE.] (Poetry.) A triplet; three 
lines, or three lines rhyming together. 

Miers-état (te-crz/a'tii’), n. [Fr.] The third estate, 
or commonalty, answering to the commons in Great 
Britain ;—so called in distinction from, and as in- 
ferior to, the nobles and clergy. [france.] 

(=~ The refusal of the clergy and nobility to give the 
tiers-é€tat a representation in the states-general propor- 
tioned to their actual numbers, had an important influ- 
ence in bringing on the French Revolution of 1789. Since 
that time the term has been purely historical. 


Wie’=wig,n. A wig having a tie or ties, or one hay- 
ing some of the curls tied up; also, a wig tied upon 
the head. Wright. Knox. 

Tiff, n. [Allied to Prov. Eng. tip, tift, a draught of 
liquor, ¢épe, to pour liquor from one vessel into 
another.] 

1. Liquor, or rather a small draught of liquor. 
‘* Sipping his diff of brandy punch.” W. Scott. 

2. A fit of anger or peevishness ; altercation; 
contention. See TIrr. 

Wiff,v.7. Tobeinapet. [Rare.] 

She tiffed with Tim, she ran from Ralph. W. S. Landor. 

Tiff, v.¢. [O. Eng. also ¢ife, from O. Fr. tiffer, N. 
Fr. attiffer, to bedizen, from D. tippen, to clip the 

oints or ends of the hair.] To dress. [Obs. 

Tii/fany,n. [O. Eng. tiffenay. Cf. O. Fr. tiffe, 
ornament, tifer, to adjust, adorn. See supra.] A 
species of gauze, or very thin silk. 

Tif/fim,. <A lunch or slight repast between break- 
fast and dinner; —a word introduced into England 
from India. Malcom. 

Tit/fish, a. Inclined to peevishness; petulant. 

Tift, n. <A fit of pettishness, or slight anger; a tiff. 

After all your fatigue you seem as ready for a tift with me 
as if you had newly come from church. Blackwood’s Mag. 

Tig, n. 1. A kind of game among children; tag. 
See TAG. 

2. A capacious, flat-bottomed drinking-cup, gen- 
erally with four handles, formerly used for passing 
around the table at convivial entertainments. 

Mise (tej), n. [Fr. tige, astem, stalk, from Lat. tibia, 
a pipe, flute.] (drch.) The shaft of a column from 
the astragal to the capital. 

Wi-ztl la, n. Latinized from Fr. tige, stem or 
stock.] (Bot.) That part of an embryo between the 
radicle and the cotyledons; radicle. Henslow. 

Ti-SElle’, n. (Fr.b (Bot.) The same as TIGELLA. 

Ti/ger,n. [Fr., Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. tigre, Lat. tigris, 
Gy. riypts.] 





1. (Zo6l.) A 
fierce and rapa- 
cious animal of 
the genus Ti- 
gris, which in-Z 
cludes’ but a 
single species, | \ 
T. regalis (Fe- \\\\/ 
lis tigris of Lin- \ UV; 
neus), found 
in the warmer 
parts of Asia, 
chiefly in India, & 
and the Indian 
islands. 

{27 The color 
of the tiger is of a 
bright orange-yellow ground; the face, throat, and under 
side of the belly being nearly white; the whole elegantly 
striped by a series of transverse black bands or bars. He 
has no mane, and his whole frame, though less elevated 
than the lion, is of a more graceful make. The animal is 
possessed of great strength, and in the East is considered 
as the emblem of power. Baird. 


2. A servant in livery, who rides with his master 
or mistress. Dickens. 

3. A kind of growl or screech, after cheering; as, 
three cheers and a tiger. [Colloqg. U. S.] 

4. A pneumatic box or pan used in sugar-refin- 
ing. Simmonds. 

American tiger (ZoGl.), the jaguar; Felis onca. See 
JAGUAR. 


Ti/ser-bit/tern, 17. 
(Ornith.) A bird of the 
sub-genus Tigrisoma, 
found in South Amer- 
ica;—so called because 
of its dark reddish- 
brown color, marked 
with black, somewhat 
like a tiger. 

Ti/zer-eat, n. (Zodl.) 
A carnivorous animal 
resembling the tiger, 
but of smaller size, as 
the ocelot. There are 
several species in both 
continents. 

Ti’ser-flow’er, 1. 
(Bot.) A liliaceous plant 
of the genus Tigridia, 
having showy flowers, 
spotted or streaked somewhat like the skin of a 
tiger. 

Ti’ger-foot, n. (Bot.) The same as TIGER’S-FOOT. 

Ti/ser-foot/ed, a. Hastening to devour; furious. 

Ti’ser-ine, a. Tigrish; tigrine. [ores 

Ti/ger-ish,a. Likea tiger; tigrish. 

Ti/ger-lil/y, n. (Bot.) A species of lily having 
spotted flowers (Lilium tigrinum);—called also 
tiger-spotted lily. Gray. 

Ti’/Zer-mO6th, n. (Hntom.) A moth with hairy va- 
riegated covering, like the fur of a tiger. 

Ti’ger’s=foot, n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the genus 
Ipomea. (b.) A plant of the genus Convolvulus. 

Ti/Ser-shéll, n. (Conch.) A red shell, with large, 
white spots (Cyprea tigris of Linneus) ; — called 
also tiger-cowry. 

Ti/ser-sp6t/ted, a. Spotted like a tiger. 

Ti/ser-wood, n. <A valuable wood for cabinet- 
work, obtained from the heart of a tree found in 
Guiana, Simmonds. 

Tigh (ti), n._ [Probably allied to tight.] A close or 


Bengal Tiger (Tigris regalis). 





Tiger-bittern (Tigrisoma 
tiygrinia). 


inclosure. [Prov. Eng.] 
Tight (tit), a. [compar. TIGHTER; superl. TIGHT- 
EST.] [O. Eng. tight, p. p. of tie, to bind; A-S. 


tyged, tyd. Cf. tyht, for tyhted, p. p. of tyhtan, to 
draw, and N. H. Ger. dicht, thick, Prov. Ger. deicht, 
M. H. Ger. dichte, D. digt, Icel. théttr, thjéttr. Sw. 
& Dan. tét, allied to thick, q. v.] 

1. Firmly held together; compact; not loose or 
open. 

2. Close so as not to admit the passage of a fluid; 
not leaky; as, a tight ship, or a tight cask. 

3. Close so as not to admit the entrance of air; 
as, a tight room. 

4. Fitting close to the body; as, a tight coat or 
other garment. 

5. Not ragged; whole; neat. 
but clean and tight.” 


T'll spin and card, and keep our children tight. 


6. Close; parsimonious; saving; as, aman tight 
in his dealings. [Collog. U. S.] 

7. Not slack or loose; taut;—applied to a rope 
extended or stretched out. 

8. Handy; adroit; brisk. [eb] Shak. 
[Collog. U. S.] 


“Olad very plain, 
Lvelyn. 
Gay. 


9. Somewhat intoxicated. 
10. Pressing or stringent; as, the money market 
is tight. [U.8.] Bartlett. 
Tight (tit), imp. & p. p. of tie. See Tir. [Obs.] 
Tight (tit), v. t To grow tight or tighter; to 
tighten. [Rare.] 
Tight/en (tit/n), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. TIGHTENED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. TIGHTENING.] To draw tighter; to 
straiten; to make more close in any manner, 


With tightened rein 


I'll urge thee round the dusty plain. Fawkes. 











TILL 


Tight/er (tit/er), m. A ribbon or string used to draw 
clothes closer. [Obs.] 

Tight/ly (tit), adv. In a tight manner; closely; 
compactly; adroitly. 

Tight/ness (tit/nes), m. 1. The quality or condi- 
tion of being tight; closeness; compactness; neat- 
ness; parsimoniousness,. 

2. Stringency; as, the tightness of the money 


market. 

3. Partial intoxication. [Collog. U. S.] 
Tights (tits), n. pl. Close-fitting pantaloons. 
Ti/sress,n. [From tiger.] The female of the tiger. 
Ni/grine, a. (Lat. tigrinus, from tigris, a tiger.] 

Like, or pertaining to, a tiger. 

Ti/grish, a. Resembling a tiger. 

Tike,n. A tick. See TIck. 

Tike, n. [Armor. tick, a housekeeper, farmer, from 
ti, a house, W. ty, Gael. tigh, teach. Cf. TEAGUE.] 

1. A countryman or clown. 

2. [Sw. tik, a bitch, Icel. tik, a bitch, cur.] A 

dog; acur. 

Til/bu-ry,n. [Probably from Tilbury-fort, in the 
County of Essex, in England.] A kind of gig or 
two-wheeled carriage, without a top or cover. 

manne also tilburgh.] 
4l’/de,n. The accentual mark placed over n, and 
sometimes over /,in Spanish thus (n, /), indicating 


that, in pronunciation, the sound of the following 


vowel is to be preceded by that of initial y. 

Tile, n. [A-S. tigul, tigol, tigel, Icel. tigull, Sw. & 
D. tegel, Dan. tegl, L. Ger. tegel, teiel, O. H. Ger. 
ztagal, ziegal, ziegel, zigel, N. H. Ger. ziegel, from 
Lat. tegula, from tegere, to cover ; It. tegola, tegolo, 
Sp. teja, tejo, Pg. telha, Pr. teule, Fr. twile, O. Fr. 
teule, also from Lat. tegula.] 

1. A plate or thin piece of baked clay, used for 
covering the roofs of buildings, for floors, for drains, 
and often for ornamental mantel works. 

The pins for fastening tiles are made of oak or fir. Moxon. 


2. (Metal.) A small, flat piece of dried earth or 
earthenware, used to cover vessels in which metals 


are fused. 
3. A stiff hat. [Collog.] 
Tile, y t. [imp. & p.p. TILED; p. pr. & vb. n. TIL- 
ING. 
1. To cover with tiles; as, to file a house. 
2. To cover, as tiles. 

The muscle, sinew, and vein, 

Which tile this house, will come again. Donne. 
Tile’-drain, n. (Agric.) A drain made of tiles. 
Tile/-drain, v.¢. To drain by means of tiles. 
Tile’-tarth (-trth), n. A species of strong, clayey 

earth ; stiff and stubborn land. [Prov. int 
Gay once (-kil), 2. A kiln in which tiles are burnt; 
a tilery. 
Tile’-Ore, n. 
copper ore. 


(Min.) A variety of octahedral red 
Ure. 


Til/er,n. 1, A man whose occupation is to cover 


buildings with tiles. 
In the fourteenth century, the peasantry, conducted by 
tilers, and carters, and plowmen, demanded of their youn, 
king a deliverance from the bondage and burden of feudal 
oppression. Bancroft. 
2. A doorkeeper or attendant at a lodge of free- 
masons. [In this sense, written also tyle7’.] 
Til/er-y, n. A place where tiles are made or 
burned; a tile-kiln. 
Til/ing, n. 1. A roof covered with tiles. 
They went upon the house-top, and let him down through 
the tiling. Luke v.19. 
2. Tiles in general. ‘ 
Tile’-stone, n. 1. (Geol.) A kind of laminated 
shale or sandstone belonging to some of the layers 
of the Upper Silurian. Dana, 
2. A tile. 
Tile’-téa,n. The same as BRICK-TEA, q. v. 
Till,n. [Abbreviated from lentil.] A vetch; atare. 
(Prov. Eng.] 
Till, n. [A-5S. tilian, to prepay, provide, seek, tell, 
compute.] A money-box in a shop; a drawer. 
Till, n. 1. (Geol.) A deposit of clay, sand, and 
gravel, without lamination, formed in a glacier 
valley by means of the waters derived from the 
melting glaciers;— sometimes applied to alluvium 
of an upper river terrace, when not laminated, and 
appearing as if formed in the same manner, Dana. 
2. A kind of coarse, obdurate land. Loudon. 
Till, prep. [A-S. til, probably accusative of til, till, 
an end, object, station, O. H. Ger. zil, N. H. Ger. 
ziel, end, limit, object; O. Fries. til, thil, Icel. & 
Dan, til, Sw. till, til. This word in Sw. & Dan., as 
in Scottish, signifies ¢o or af, and is the principal 
word used where we use fo. ] e 
1. To the time of; until; as, I waited for him ¢ill 
four o’clock; I will wait ¢il/ next week. 
2. Up to the time ; — that is, to the time specified 
in the sentence or clause following. 
And said unto them, Occupy tillIcome. Luke xix. 13. 
Meditate so long til7 you make some act of prayer to God. 
Bp. Taylor. 
{=> This use may be explained by supposing an ellip- 
sis of when or the time when, the proper conjunction or 
conjunctive adverb being when. 
3. To, or unto; up to; —used like, or instead of, 
the preposition to. [Rare.] , 
Similar sentiments will recur to every one familiar with his 
writings — all through them till the very end. 
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Prof. Wilson, - 


TILL 


Women, up till this 
or under worse than South-sea-isle taboo, 
Dwarfs of the gyneceun, fail so far 
_ In high desire, they know not, can not guess 
How much their welfare is a passion to us. Tennyson. 


Till now, to the present time. — Till then, to that time. 


Till, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TILLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TILLING. ] fF -8. tilian, teolian, O. Sax. tilian, O. 
Fries. tilia, L. Ger. & D. telen, O. H. Ger. zilon, 


zilén, N. H. Ger. zielen. Cf. TILL, n., and ToIL.] 
1. To plow and prepare for seed, and to dress 
erops of; to cultivate. 


The Lord God sent him forth from the garden of Eden, to 
till the ground from whence he was taken. n, iii, 23, 


2. To prepare; to get. [Obs. and rare.) 

Till’a-ble, a. Capable of being tilled; fit for the 
plow; arable, 

Till/age, n. 1. The operation, practice, or art of 
tilling or preparing land for seed, and keeping the 
ground in a state favorable for the growth of 
crops. 

2. A place tilled or cultivated. 
Syn.—Cultivation ; culture ; husbandry; farming ; 
agriculture. 


Wil-land’si-a,n. [From Prof. Tillands, of Abo, in 
Finland.] (Bot.) A genus of moss-like plants hav- 
ing thread-like, branching, pendulous stems, and 
thread-shaped leaves, common in the southern parts 
of the United States, where it grows on the branches 
of trees, forming long, hanging tufts ; — called also 
long moss and black moss. Gray. 

t= “ Tiliandsiz can not bear water, and therefore I 
have given the name to a genus from a professor at Abo, 
who, in his youth, having an unpropitious passage from 
Stockholm to that place, no sooner set his foot on shore 
than he vowed never again to venture himself upon the 
sea. He changed his original name to Yillands, which 
means on or by land; and when he had subsequently oc- 
casion to return to Sweden, he preferred a circuitous jour- 
ney of two hundred Swedish miles through Lapland, to 
avoid going eight miles by sea.” Linnexus. 


TilWVer,n. 1. One who tills; a husbandman; acul- 
tivator; a plowman. 

2. (Naut.) 1. The 
bar orlever employed 
to turn the rudder of 
a ship or boat. 

3. The stalk or 
handle of a cross-° 
bow; andsometimes 
the bow itself. 

You can shoot in a 
tiller. Beau, & Fi. 

4. os handle of 
any thing. [Prov. Eng. 

5. A et drawer ; 4 du. 

6. (Agric.) (a.) The shoot of a plant, springing 
from the root or bottom of the original stalk. (b.) 
The sprout or young tree that springs from the root 
or stump. 

7. A young timber tree. [Prov. Eng.] Evelyn. 

Tiller, v.i. [imp. & p. p. TILLERED; p. pr. & vb. 
N.TILLERING.] To put forth new shoots from the 
root, or round the bottom of the original stalk; as, 
wheat or rye tillers; it spreads by tillering. [Some- 
times written ¢illow.] 

Till’er-rope, n. (Naut.) The rope which forms a 
communication between the fore end of the tiller 
and the steering wheel. 

Til/ley-seed, nm. -(Bot.) A small tree of the genus 
Croton (C.pavana of Hamilton), the seeds of which 
furnish croton oil, like those of Croton tiglium. It 
is common in the Eastern Archipelago. Simmonds. 

Tillman, n.; pl. TILL/MEN. A man who tills the 
earth; ahusbandman, [0Obs.] Tusser. 

Til/lot, x. A bale or bundle. Simmonds. 

Til/low, v.t. To send up shoots from the root; to 
tiller. See TILLER. 

Til/ly-val/ly, inierj., adv., ora. A word of un- 
known origin and signification, formerly used as 
expressive of contempt, or when any thing said was 
rejected as trifling or impertinent. foes] [ Writ- 
ten also tille-fally, tille-vaily, tilly-fally, and other- 
wise. | Shak. 

BtUmus,n. ([Gr. tirpads, from ride, to pluck, 
pull.} (Med.) Picking of the bed-clothes, or floccil- 
lation ; —a symptom of the fatal termination of some 
disorders. Brande. 

Wilt, n. [A-S. teld, geteld, geteald, O. D. telde, Icel. 
tiald, Sw. tdlt, tjall, Dan. & L. Ger. telt, H. Ger. 
gelt, from A-S. teldan, to cover, shut in.] 

1. A covering over head; a tent. Denham. 

2. The cloth covering of a cart or wagon. 

3. The cover of a boat; a small canopy or awning 
of canvas or other cloth, extended over the stern- 
sheets of a boat. Mar. Dict. 





Tiller. (2.) 
Halliwell. 


Vilt,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TILTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TILTING.] To cover with atilt, or awning. Phillips. 
Tilt, v.t. [A-S. tealtrian, tealtian, to waver, tealt, 


inconstant, Icel. ¢6/t, a trotting, télta, to trot, D. tel, 
H. Ger. zelt, amble, ambling pace, O. Fries. ¢tilla, 
D. & L. Ger. tillen, to lift, Dan. tylde, tylle, to fill 
up again, to cask, tyldeaf, to pour out, to decant. 

1. To incline; to raise one end of, as a cask, for 
discharging liquor from; as, to ¢il¢ a barrel. 

2. To point or thrust, as a lance. 


Sons against fathers tilt the fatal lance. Philips. 
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3. To hammer or forge with a tilt-hammer, or tilt; 
as, to tilt steel to render it more ductile. 
Tilt, v.z. 1. To run, or ride, and thrust with a lance; 
to practice the military game or exercise of thrusting 
with a lance at a combatant on horseback. 


He tilts with piercing steel. Shak. 
I shall tilt to-morrow in the melee. W. Scott. 

2. To fight with rapiers. 
Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breast. Shak. 


3. To rush, as in combat. 
4. To play unsteadily; to ride, float, and toss. 
The fleet, swift tilting, o'er the surges flew. Pope. 


5. To lean; to fall, as on one side. 


The trunk of the body is kept from tilting forward by the 
muscles of the back. Grew. 


ee mn. [See the verb.] 1, A thrust, as with a 

ance, 

2. A military exercise on horseback, in which the 
combatants attacked each other with lances; a 
tournament. 

3. A tilt-hammer. See TILT-HAMMER. 

4. Inclination forward; as, the tilt of a cask. 

ee n. A boat covered with canvas or other 
cloth. 

Tilt/er, n. 1. One who tilts; one who practices the 
exercise of pushing a lance on horseback; one who 
fights. 

Let me alone to match your tilter. Granville. 


2. One who hammers with a tilt, or tilt-hammer. 
Tilth, n. [A-S. tildh, from tilian, to till.] 

1. The state of being tilled or prepared for acrop; 
culture; as, land in good (¢ilth. ‘*The ¢tilth and 
rank fertility of its golden youth.” De Quincey. 

2. That which is tilled; tillage ground. tarecy 


And so by tilth and grange we gained the mother city. 


Tennyson. 
Tilt/-haim/mer, 7. 
A heavy hammer, 
used in iron works, 
which is lifted or 
tilted by projec- 
tions or wipers on 
the axis of a wheel; 
a trip-hammer. 
Tilt/ing, n. The 
process by which 
blister-steel is ren- 
dered ductile. 
Tilt/ing-hélm/et, 
n. A helmet of 


i 


i 


| 





be | 


Tilt-hammer. 


large size often : 

a, wheel; 0b, upright shaft; c, fly- 
worn over another wheel; d e, frame-work; f 7, lev- 
at tilts. Fairholt. er; g, cushion ; A, anvil. 


Tilt/-mill, n. <A 
mill where a tilt-hammer is used, or where the pro- 
cess of tilting is carried on. 

TVilt-roof, n. A round-headed roof. 


Tilt/-yiird, n. A yard or place for tilting. ‘The 
tilt-yard of Templestowe.” W. Scott. 
Tim/bal,n. A kettle-drum; atymbal. See Tym- 


BAL. 

Tim/ber, n. [A-S. timbor, timber, wood, building, O. 
Sax. timbar, edifice, O. Fries. timber, edifice, Icel. 
timbr, beams, Sw. timmer, Dan. témmer, L. Ger. tim- 
mer, wood fit for building, O. D. timmer, fabric, 
beam, N. D. timmer, an apartment, timmerhout, 
timber, O. H. Ger. zimbar, wood, edifice, N. H. Ger. 
zimmer, an apartment, zimmerholz, timber; A-S. 
timberian, timbran, to build, Goth. timrjan, timbr- 
jan, O. Sax. timbrian, timbron, O. Fries. timbra, 
timmera, Icel. timbra, Sw. timmra, Dan. témre, 
D. timmeren, L. Ger. timmern, O. H. Ger. zimbarén, 
M. H. Ger. zimbern, N. H. Ger. zimmern.] 

1. That sort of wood whichis proper for buildings 
or for tools, utensils, furniture, carriages, fences, 
ships, and the like;— usually said of felled trees, 
but sometimes of those standing. 

2. The body, stem, or trunk of a tree. Shak. 

3. Material for any structure. 


Such dispositions ... are the fittest timber to make poli- 
tics of. Bacon. 


4. A single piece or squared stick of wood for 
building, or already framed; the larger pieces or 
sticks of wood, forming the frame-work of a house, 
ship, or other structure, in distinction from the coy- 
ering or boarding. 





Timbers used in Flooring. 


aa, girder; 6, b, binding-joists; c, c, ceiling-joists; @, d, wall- 
plates; e, e, bridging-joists. 


as Z} X as gz; 


TIME 





Timbers in a Roof. 


a, a, wall-plates; b, 6, tie-beams; c, king-post; d, d, struts; 
e, e, principal rafters; ff, pole-plate; g g, purlin; h h, 
ridge-piece; 7 7, common rafters. 


wee or forest; wooded land. [ Western 

6. (Naut.) A rib, or a curving piece of wood, 
branching outward from the keel and bending up- 
ward in a vertical direction. One timber is com- 
posed of several pieces united in one frame. 

7. (Sw. timber, L. Ger. timmer, M. H. Ger. 
zimber, N. H. Ger. zimmer, Fr. timbre, a bundle of 
furs, L. Lat. timbrium, O. D. timmer, timber, top, 
apex.] A legal quantity of fur-skins, as of martens, 
ermines, sables, and the like, being in some cases 
forty skins, in others one hundred and twenty. 

8. (Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. timbre, D. timber.) (Her.) 
A rank or row, as of ermine, in noblemen’s coats; 
also, acrest. [Written also timbre.) 

Tim/ber, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TIMBERED; p. pr. & vb. 
m. TIMBERING.] To furnish with timber. See Tim- 
BERED, 

His bark is stoutly timbered. Shak. 

Tim/ber, v.i. 1. To light ona tree. [Obs.] 

2. (Falconry.) To make a nest. 

Tim/bered (tim/berd), p. a. 1. Furnished with 
timber; as, a well-timbered house. 

2. Built; formed; contrived. [Rare.] Wotton. 

3. Massive, like timber. [Obs. 


His timbered bones all broken, rudely rumbled. Spenser. 


4. Covered with growing timber; as, well-tim- 
bered land. [U. S.] 

Tim/ber-héad, n. (Naut.) The top end of a tim- 
ber, rising aboye the gunwale, and serving for be- 
laying ropes, and the like; — called also kevel-head. 

Tim/ber-ing, 7. 1. The act of furnishing with 
timber. 

2. Timbers taken collectively. 

Tim/ber-ling, ». A smalltree. [Fng.] 

Tim/ber-man, n.; pl. TIM/BER-MEN. (Mining.) 
A man engaged in placing supports of timber in a 
mine. Weale. 

Tim/’/ber-mare, n. <A kind of instrument upon 
which soldiers are compelled to ride for punish- 


ment. Johnson. 
Tim/ber-seribe, n. A metal tool or pointed in- 
strument for marking timber. Simmonds. 


Tim/ber-sow, n. A kind of wormin wood. Bacon. 

Vim/ber-tree, n. <A tree suitable for timber. 

Tim/ber-work (-wirk), n. Work formed of wood. 

Vim/ber-yiird, mn. A yard or place where timber 
is deposited. 

Tim/bre (tim/ber), n. [Fr. timbre. See TIMBER.] 

1. (Her.) A rank or row, as of ermine; also, the 
crest on a coat of arms. 

2. (Mus.) The quality of tone distinguishing 
voices or instruments; as, the timbre of the voice; 
the timbre of a violin. 

3. A legal quantity of small skins, being forty 
or fifty, packed between two boards. Of some skins 
the number is 120. [Written also timmer.] 

Tim/brel, n. [It. tamburello, diminutive of tam- 
buro, Sp. tamboril, a tabor.] An instrument of 
music; a kind of drum, tabor, or tabret, which has 
been in use from the highest antiquity. 

And Miriam ... took a timbrel in her hand, and all the wo- 
men went out after her with timbrels and with dances: i 

4X. XV. 20. 


Tim/breled ) (tim/breld), a. Sung to the sound of 


Tim/brelled the timbrel. ‘* With timbreled an- 
thems.” Milton. 

Tim/bu-rine’, n. A tambourine. See TAMBOU- 
RINE. 


Time, n. [A-S. tima, for tihama, from tihan, to say, 
Icel. timi, time, Dan. time, an hour, Sw. timme, 
timma, an hour, tima, time, time, tima, to happen, 
befall, Dan. times, A-8. timian, getimian, id.; Ir. & 
Gael. tim, time. ] 

1. A particular period or part of duration, wheth- 
er past, present, or future; a point or portion of 
duration; as, the time was; the time has been; the 
time is; the time will be. 


God, ...at sundry times and in divers manners, spake in 


time past unto the fathers by the prophets. Heb. i. 1. 


2. A proper time; a season; an opportunity. 
There is... atime to every purpose. Eccles. iii. 1. 
The time of figs was not yet. Mark xi. 13. 

n as in linger, link; th as in thine. 


TIME a 


3. Absolute or unmeasured duration. 
I know of no ideas or notions that have a better claim to be 
accounted simple and original, than those of space and oe 
e1d. 
4. The duration of one’s life; the hours and days 
‘which a person has at his disposal. 
Believe me, your time is not your own; it belongs to God, 
to religion, to mankind. Buckminstei. 


5. The period at which any definite event oc- 
curred, or person lived; age; period; as, ancient 
times ; modern times ; the Spanish Armada was de- 
stroyed in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

6. Allotted period; appropriated time. 

O gentlemen, the time of life is short. 
7. Hour of travail; parturition; delivery. 
She was within one month of her time. Clarendon. 


8. Performance or occurrence of an action or 
event, considered with reference to repetition; ad- 
dition of a number to itself; repetition; as, to 
double cloth four times; four times four, or six- 
teen, ‘‘Summers three times eight save one.” 

Milton. 

9. The state of things at a particular period; as, 
good times, or bad times; hard times; dull times 
for trade. In this sense, the plural is generally 
used. ; 

10. The present life; existence in this world’ as, 
time or eternity. 

11. (Gram.) Tense. [Rare.] 

12. (Mus.) Measure of sounds; measure; tune; 
as, common or triple ¢ime, 

Some few lines set untoasolemn time. LDeau. & F7. 


(=~ Time is often used in the formation of self-ex- 
plaining compounds ; as, time-batiered, time-beguiling, 
time-consecrated, time-consuming, time-enduring, tinre- 
killing, time-sanctioned, time-scorner, time-wasting, 
time-worn, and the like. 

Absolute time, time irrespective of local standards or 
epochs; time reckoned for all places from some one com- 
mon epoch; as, all spectators see a lunar eclipse at the 
same instant of absolute time. — Apparent time, the time 
of day reckoned by the sun, or so that 12 o'clock at the 
place is the instant of the transit of the sun’s center over 
the meridian. — Astronomical time, mean solar time 
reckoned by counting the hours continuously up to 
twenty-four from one noon to the next.— A¢ times, at 
distinct intervals of duration; now and then; as, a¢ times 
he reads; at other times he rides. — Civil time, time as 
reckoned for the purposes of common life in distinct pe- 
Tiods, as years, months, days, hours, &c., the latter, 
among most modern nations, being divided into two 
series of twelve each, and reckoned, the first series from 
midnight to noon, the second, from noon to midnight. — 
Common time (Afil.), the ordinary time of marching, in 
which ninety steps, cach twenty-eight inches in length, 
are taken in one minute. — Quick time, time of marching, 
in which one hundred and ten steps, of the same length 
as in common time, are taken in one minute. — Lyua- 
tion of time. See Equation.—Jn time. (a-) In good 
season; sufficiently early; as, he arrived 77 time to see 
the exhibition. (6.) After a considerable space of dura 
tion; eventually; finally; as, you will 7m time recover 
your health and strength. — Mean solar time, or mean 
time, time regulated by the average or mean, instead of 
the unequal or apparent, motion of the sun; time as indi- 
cated by a uniformly-going clock once rightly adjusted, 

‘and differing from apparent time at any instant by a 
small quantity called the equation of time. — Sidereal 
time, time regulated by the transit, over the meridian of a 
place, of the first point of Aries, or vernal equinox, and 
chiefly usedin astronomical observations. —7ime enough, 
in season; early enough. ‘Stanley, at Bosworth field, 
came time enough to save his life." Bacon.— Time of 
day, salutation appropriate to the times of the day, as 
good morning, good evening, and the like; greeting. — 
Time of memory (Eng. Law), time commencing from 
the beginning of the reign of Richard I. Burrill. — 
Time out of memory, or time immemorial (Law), time 
beyond memory; time to which memory does not extend. 
What is before time of memory is supposed without a be- 
ginning, or, at least, such a beginning as the law takes 
notice of. Burrill.— To kill time, to busy one’s self with 
something which occupies the attention, so as to make 
the time pass pleasantly, or without tediousness. — Jo 
lose time. (a.) To delay. (b.) To go too slow; as, a 
watch or clock loses time.— To move, run, or go, against 
zime, to move, run, or go, as a horse, as rapidly as possi- 
ble, in order to ascertain the greatest speed attainable, 
or the greatest distance which can be passed over in a 
given time.— 7rue time. (a.) Mean time as kept by a 
uniformly-going clock. (b.) (Astron.) Apparent time 
as reckoned from the transit of the sun's center over the 
meridian. 

Time, v, z. 
TIMING. ] 

i. To adapt to the time or occasion; to bring, be- 
gin, or perform at the proper scason or time; as, 
the measure is well-timed, or ill-timed. 

Mercy is good, but kings mistake its timing. Dryden. 

2. To regulate as to time; to accompany. ‘‘ Who 
overlooked the oars, and timed the stroke.” Addison. 

He was a thing of blood, whose every motion 
Was*timed with dying cries. Shak. 

3. To ascertain the time, duration, or rate of; as, 
to time the speed of horses. 

4. To measure, as in music or harmony. 

Time, v.i. To keep or beat time; to proceed or 
move in time. ‘‘ With oar-strokes timing to their 
song.” Whittier. 

Wime/-ball, mn. A ball arranged to drop from the 
summit of a pole, to indicate true midday time, as 
at Greenwich Observatory, England. Vichol. 


Shak. 


[imp. & p. p. TIMED; p. pr. & vd. n. 
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Time/=bir/egain, n. (Com.) A contract for the 
sale or purchase of merchandise, or of stock in the 
public funds at a certain time future. Simmonds. 

Time/-bill, n. The same as TIME-TABLE. [Lng.] 

Time/’-book, 7. A book in which is kept a record 
of the time persons have worked. 

Time/ful, a. Seasonable; timely ; sufficiently early. 
[ Obs. Raleigh. 

Time/-hén/ored (-6n/urd),a. Honored for a long 
time; also, venerable and worthy of honor by rea- 
son of antiquity, or long continuance. 

Time/-keep/er, n. 1. A clock, watch, or other 
chronometer, . 

2. A person who keeps, marks, or regulates the 
time, as of the departure of conveyances, in musical 
performances, at races, and the like. Simmonds. 

Time/less, a. 1. Done at an improper time; un- 
seasonable. [Iare.] 

Nor fits it to prolong the heavenly feast 
Timeless. Pope. 


2. Done or suffered before the proper time; un- 


timely ; immature; as, a timeless grave. [Obs.] 
Behold thy timeless, cruel death. Shak. 
Time/less-ly, adv. Ina timeless manner; unsca- 
sonably. [/are.] Milton. 


Time/li-ness, n. [From timely.] The state or qual- 
ity of being timely; seasonableness; a being in 
good time. 

Time/ling, n. A time-server. [Obs.] 

Time/ly, a [compar. TIMELIER; superl, TIMELI- 
EST. 

As Jing in good time; sufficiently early; season- 
able. ‘The timely dew of sleep.” Milton. 
2. Keeping time or measure. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Time/ly, adv. Early; soon; in good season. 
Timely advised, the coming evil shun. 
Thanks to you, 
That called me timeler than my purpose hither, 
For [have gained by it. } Shak. 

Ti-mén/o-guy, 7. (Naut.) A rope made fast to 
the stock of the waist-anchor, to prevent the tacks 
and sheets from fouling on the stock; —used also 


Prior, 


for other purposes. : Totten. 
(Tim/e-otis, a. In good time; seasonable; as, tim- 
cous action. [Rare.] Duff. 


Tim/e-otis-ly, adv. Inatimeous manner; seasona- 
bly; in good time. [Lare.] Watts. 

Time’-piéce, n. A clock, watch, or other instru- 
ment, to measure or show the progress of time; a 
chronometer. 

Wime/=pléas/er, n. One who complies with the 
prevailing opinions, whatever they may be. 

Time/=sérv’/er, 2. One who adapts his opinions 
and manners to the times; one who obsequiously 
complies with the ruling power. 

Time/-strv/ing,a. Obsequiously complying with 
the spirit of the times, or the humors of men in 
power. 

Time/=strv/ing, n. An obsequious compliance 
with the spirit of the times, or the humors of men 
in power, which implies a surrender of one’s inde- 
pendence, and sometimes of one’s integrity. 

Syn. — Temporizing. — TIME-SERVING, TEMPORIZING. 
Both these words are applied to the conduct of one who 
adapts himself servilely to times and seasons. A fime- 
server is rather active, and a temporizer, passive. One 
whose policy is time-serving comes forward to act upon 
principles or opinions which may promote his advance- 
ment; one who is temporizing yields to the current of 
public sentiment or prejudice, and shrinks from a course 
of action which might injure him with others. The for- 
mer is dishonest; the latter is weak; and both are con- 
temptible. 

Trimming and time-serving, which-are but two words for 
the same thing, always produce confusion. outh. 

I pronounce thee a hovering temporizer, that 
Canst with thine eyes at once see good and evil, 
Inclining to them both. Shak. 

WTime/-ta/ble, n. 1. A tabular statement of the 
time at which, or within which, something is to 
take place, as the recitations in a school, the de- 
parture or arrival of railroad trains and other pub- 
lic conveyances, the rise and fall of the tides, and 
the like. 

2. (Railways.) A plane surface divided in one di- 
rection with lines representing hours and minutes, 
and in the other with lines representing miles, and 
diagonals — usually movable strings — representing 
the speed and position of various trains. 

3. (Mus.) A table showing the notation, length, 
or duration of the several notes. 

Tim/id, a. [Lat. timidus, from timere, to fear; Ir. 
timide, Sp., Pg., & It. timido.] Wanting courage 
to meet danger; timorous; not bold; fearful. 

Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare. Thomson. 

Syn.—Fearful; timorous; afraid; cowardly; pusil- 
lanimous; faint-hearted; shrinking; retiring. 

Ni-mid/i-ty, n. [Fr. timidité, It. timidita, Lat. 
timiditas.| The quality or state of being timid; 
want of courage or boldness to face danger; timo- 
rousness; fearfulness; timidness, 

Tim/id-ly, adv. Ina timid manner; weakly; with- 
out courage. 

TWim/id-mess, n. The state or quality of being tim- 
id; timidity. 

Tim/id-ouis,a. Timid. [0bs.] Hudibras. 

Tim/ist,. 1. (Mus.) (a.) A performer who keeps 
good time, (b.) A performer spoken of with refer- 








TINCTORIAL 


ence to his ability to keep good time, as, a good 
timist ; a poor timist. 

2. One who conforms to the times; a time-server. 

Obs. 5 

mbntider, n. A certain number of small skins, See 
TIMBRE, 3. : 

Ni-mode/ra-cy, 7. [Fr. timocratie, Gr. ripoxparia 
from rinf, honor, worth, from rie, to honor, an 
kparety, to govern.] Government by men of prop- 
erty, who are possessed of a certain income. Gillies. 

Tim/o-neer’! (Synop., § 130), n._ [Fr. timonnier, 
from Fr. & Sp. timon, Prov. timo, It. timone, a helm, 
pole, from Lat. temo, temonis, a pole.] A helms- 
man. [fare.] ; 

Ti/mor-ése’, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Ti- 
mor, an island in the Pacific Ocean. 

Ti/mor-ése’, n. sing. & pl. (Geog.) A native or in- 
habitant of Timor; in the plural, the people of Timor. 

Tim/o-rois, a. [L. Lat. timorosus, from Lat. ti- 
mor, fear, from timere, to fear; It. timoroso, Sp. & 
Pg. temoroso, Fr. timoré.] 

1. Fearful of danger; timid; destitute of courage. 
‘A timorous thief.” Shak. 

2. Indicating fear; full of scruples; as, fimorous 
doubts; timorous beliefs. 

Tim/o-rotis-ly, adv. In atimorous manner; fear- 
fully; timidly; without boldness. 

TWim/o-rotis-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
timorous; fearfulness; timidity; want of courage, 

Wim/or-some, a. Easily frightened; timid; timo- 
rous, W. Scott. 

Tim/o-thy, n. [From Timothy Hanson, 

Tim/o-thy-grass,} who carried it to England 
from America about ea (Bot.) A kind of grass 
ee Phleum pratense, or herds-grass) much prized 

or fodder; —called also, in England, cat’s-tail- 
grass, or meadow cat’s-tail-grass. » Bigelow. 

Tim/otis, a. [From time.) Timely. [0bs.] Lacon. 

Tim/otis-ly, adv. In a timous manner}; in good sea- 
son. [Qbs. S. Smith. 

Him! pa-no,n.; pl. Tim’PA-Nnr, [It.] (Mus.) A 
kettle-drum. See KETTLE-DRuM and TYMPANO. 

Tim/-whis/key,n. A low, light, one-horse chaise, 
without a, hood or top. Halliwell. 

Tin, n. [A-S., Icel., Dan., & D. tin, L. Ger. tinn, 
Sw. tenn, O. H. Ger. zin, N. H. Ger. zinn; Ir. 
stan, Gacl. staoin, Armor. stean, sten, Corn. staen, 
W.ystaen, Lat. stannum, L. Lat. stagnum, It. stagno, 
Sp. estano, Pg. estanho, Pr. estanh, O. Fr. estain, 
N. Fr. étain.] 

1. (Chem.) A white, soft, non-elastic metal, very 
malleable, and, when a bar of it is bent near the ear, 
distinguished by acrackling sound, called the cry of 
tin. It fuses at 442° Fahrenheit, and has a specific 
gravity of 7.3. 

[ Alloyed with lead, it forms pewter and solder; 
with small proportions of antimony, copper, and bismuth, 
it forms block-tin, britannia, &c.; and united with cop- 
per in different proportions, it forms bronze, bell-metal, 
and speculum-metal. ‘Tinfoil, coated with quicksilver, 
forms the reflecting surface of glass mirrors. 

2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin. 

3. Money. [Cant.] Bulwer. 

Win, v.t. [imp. & p.p. TINNED; p. pr. & vb. n. TIN- 
NING.] To cover with tin or tinned iron, or to over- 
lay with tin-foil. 

Tin’a-mgu, n. [The 
native name.] (Or- 
nith.) One of a family 
of rasorial or gallina- 
ceous birds peculiar 
to South America. 
The great tinamou is 
about fifteen inches 
long, of a deep olive 
color, slightly and 
narrowly banded 
with black, with 
crown red, and sec- 
ondaries red and & 
black, Itis found in 
Guiana and Brazil. 
See TINAMUS. 

Tin/a-mitis, n. (Or- 
nith.) A genus of 
South American birds, related to the grouse and 
partridge, and characterized by a slender bill. 
Their size varies from that of a pheasant to that of 
a quail, or even smaller. The larger species is the 
Tinamus major. 

Tine/al,n. [Malay. tingkal, Hind. tinkar, tankdr, 
Per. tinkar, tinkal, tangar. Cf. ALTINCAR.] Crude 
borax, as it is imported from the East Indies, in 
yellow, greasy crystals. : Ure. 

Tin/chell, n. [Written also tinchel and tinchill.] 
(Gael. & Ir. timchioll, a circuit, compass, about, to 
surround.] <A circle of sportsmen, who, by sur- 
rounding an extensive space, and gradually closing 
in, bring a number of deer and game within a nar- 
row compass, ‘ As tinchel cows the game.” W.Scott. 

Tinet,v.¢. (Lat. tingere, tinctum. See TINGE.] 
To stain or color; toimbue. [Obs.] 

Tinet,n. Stain; color; tinge; tincture. 





Great Tinamou (7. Brasiliensis). 


Blue of heaven’s own tinct. Shak. 
All the devices blazoned on the shield, 
In their own finct. Tennyson. 


Tine-t0/ri-al, a. ([Fr. tinctorial, It. tintorio, Lat. 
tinctorius, from tinctor, a dyer, tingere, tinctum, 


> 


4 


TINCTURE 


to dye. See TinGE.] Of, or relating to, color; 
serving to color; as, dinctorial matter. Ure 


Tinet/aire (tinkt/yyr, 53), . [Lat. tinctura, from | 


tingere, tinctum, to tinge, dye; It. & Sp. tintura, 
_¥r. teinture. See TINGE. 

1. A tinge or shade of color; as, a tincture of red. 

2. (Her.) One of the metals, colors, or furs used 
in armory. Brande. 

3. The finer and more volatile parts of asubstance, 
separated by a solvent; or an extract of a part of 
the substance of a body communicated to the sol- 
vent. 

4. (Med.) A spirituous solution (commonly col- 
ored) of such of the proximate principles of vege- 
tables and animals as are soluble in pure alcohol, or 
proof-spirit; spirit containing medicinal substances 
in solution. 

5. Slight taste superadded to any substance; as, 
a tincture of orange-peel. 

6. Slight quality added to any thing; as, a tinct- 

_ure of French manners. 

_ Every man had a slight tincture of soldiership, and scarcely 

any man more than aslight tincture. Macaulay. 
Tinet/iire, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TINCTURED; p. pr. 

& vb. n. TINCTURING. | 

1. To communicate a slight foreign color to; to 
tinge; to impregnate with some extraneous matter. 
A little black paint will tincture and spoil twenty gay 
colors. ‘atts. 
2. To imbue the mind of; to communicate a por- 
tion of any thing foreign to. 
The stain of habitual sin may thoroughly tincture all our 
soul, . Barrow. 
Tind, v.t. [A-S. tendan, tindan, Goth. tandjan, 

tindan, Icel. tendra, Sw. tiinda, Dan. tiéinde, O. H. 

Ger. zuntjan, zunton, zunden, N. H. Ger. ziinden, 

allied to Ir. & Gael. teine, W., Corn., & Armor. tan, 

fire.] To kindle. [Obs.] 


Atinin their stubborn mind | 
Coals of contention and whot vengeance tind. Spenser. 


Tin/’/dal, n. 1. A petty officer among lascars, or 
native East Indian sailors; a boatswain’s mate; a 
cockswain. Malcom. 

2. An attendant on the army in India. Simmonds. 
3. A thousand bushels of sprats. Simmonds. 

Vin/’der, n. [A-S. tender, tynder, tyndre, from 
tendan, tindan, Icel. tundr, Sw. & L. Ger. tunder, 
Dan. tonder, O. H. Ger. zuntara, zuntra, zundera, 
N. H. Ger. zunder, O. Fr. tondre. See supra.| 
Something very inflammable, used for kindling fire 
from a spark, as scorched linen. ; 

Tin/der-b6x, n. A box in which tinder is kept. 

Tine, v.¢. [See Trnp, and cf. A-S. tednian, tynan 
to incense, vex.} To kindle; to set on fire. [Obs.] 
See TIND. Spenser. 

Tine, v.t. [A-S. tynan, 0. H. Ger. zinjan, N. H. 
Ger. ziiunen.] To shut in, or inclose; to fill. [ Obs. 
or Prov. Eng.] 

Tine, n. [A-S. tind, a prickle, ¢indas, a harrow, 
Icel. tindr, Sw. tinne, a tooth or prickle, L. Ger. 
tinne, prickle, Dan. tind, tinde, summit, O. H. 
Ger. zinna, N Ger. zinne, wing, O. H. Ger. 
zinko, N. H. Ger. zinke, a prong, spike, summit, 
pinnacle.] 

1. The tooth or spike of a fork; a prong; also, 
the tooth of a harrow or drag. 
2. Trouble; distress; teen, [Obs.] ‘‘Cruel win- 


ter’s tine.” Spenser. 
Tine, v. i. [See Trnz, to kindle.] To rage; to 


smart. [Obs.] ‘‘ That might recure their wounds, 
so inly did they tine.” Spenser. 
Winle-a, n..[Lat., a worm.] (Med.) A pustular 


affection of the scalp; scald-head. 

Mines a. Furnished with tines; as, a three-tined 

ork, 

Tine’man, 7.; pl. TINE/MEN. [Probably allied to 
tine, to shut or inclose, A-S. tynan, to hedge in, 
t2n, tyne, a plot of ground fenced round or inclosed 
by a hedge. See T1nE, Town, and infra.] (O. Eng. 
Forest Law.) An officer of the forest who had the 
nocturnal care of vert and venison. [Obds.] 

Vi/net, n. [From tine; A-8. tynan, to hedge in, to 
shut.] Brushwood and thorns for making and re- 
pairing hedges. [Obs.] 

Tin/’-foil,n. (From tin and foil, q. v.] Tin re- 
duced to a thin leaf. 

Ting, n. [An onomatopoetic word. Cf. Lat. tinnire, 
to ring, jingle, tinkle, Eng. ding-dong, din, tink, and 
W. tinciaw, tincian, tincial, to tink, tinkle, tingle, 
ring.] A sharp sound, as of a bell; a tinkling. 

Ting, v.i. To sound or ring, as a bell; to tinkle. 

Obs. or rare.] Holland. 
img, n. The apartment in a Chinese temple, 
where the idol is kept. 

Tinge,v.t. [imp. & p.p. TINGED; p. pr. & vb.n. 
TINGING.] [Lat. tingere, Gr. réyyetv, It. tingere, 
tignere, Sp. tenir, Pg. tingir, Pr. tenher, Fr. teindre.} 
To imbue or impregnate with something foreign ; 
-to affect with the qualities of a substance in some 
degree, either by mixture or by adding them to the 
surface; especially, to color slightly; to stain; as, 
‘to tinge a blue color with red; an infusion tinged 
with a yellow color by saffron; to tinge a decoction 
with a bitter taste. 

The virtues of Sir Roger, as well as his imperfections, are 
tinged with extravagance. Addison 
Syn.—To color; dye; stain. 
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Tinge,. <A slight degree of some color, taste, or 
something foreign, infused into another substance 
or mixture, or added to it; tincture; color; dye; 
taste. 


His notions, too, respecting the government of the state, 
took a tinge from his notions respecting the government of the 


church. Macaulay, 
Tin’gent, a. ([Lat. tingens, p. pr. of tingere, to 
tinge. See TINGE.] Having the power to tinge; 


coloring. [Rare.] 
As for the white part, it appeared much less enriched with 
the tingent property. Boyle. 

Tin/ger, n. One who, or that which, tinges, 

Tin’- lass, m. Bismuth, See BIsMurH. 

Tin/gle (ting’gl), v.t. [imp. & p. p. TINGLED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. TINGLING.] [Diminutive of ting, q. v. 
Cf. L. Ger. zinkeln and Eng. tickle. } 

1. To feel a kind of thrilling sensation, as in hear- 
ing a shrill sound. 
At which both the ears of every one that heareth it shall 
tingle. 1 Sam. iii. 11, 
2. To feel asharp, thrilling pain. 
The pale boy-senator yet tingling stands. Pope. 


3. To have a sharp, thrilling sensation, or a slight 
pricking sensation. 
They suck pollution through their tingling veins. Tickell. 


Tink, v.i. (See Trnc.] To make a sharp, shrill 
noise; to tinkle. 

Tink, 7. A sharp, shrill, quick sound; a tinkling. 

Tink/er,n. [From tink, because their way of pro- 
claiming their trade is to beat a kettle, or because in 
their work they make a ¢tinkling noise. Johnson. 
Hence our northern word, among the common peo- 
ple, is ¢inkler; and so in our old lexicography, 
tinker or tinkler. Todd.] 

1. A mender of brass kettles, pans, and other 
metal ware. 
2. (Ichth.) The fish called skate. [Local.] 

Tink/’er, v.t. To mend or solder, as metal wares ; 
hence, more generally, to mend. 

Tink/’er, v. i. To busy one’s self in mending old 
vessels; to play the tinker; to be occupied with 
small mechanical works. 

Tink/er-ing, n. The act or employment of a 
tinker. 

Tink/er-ly, adv. In the manner of a tinker. 

Tink/le (tink/l), v. 7. [Diminutive of tink. 
TINK and TINGLE. } 

1. To make small, quick, sharp sounds, as by 
striking on metal; to clink. 


The aprightly horse 
Moves to the music of his tinkling bells. Dodsley. 


2. To hear, or resound with, a small, sharp 

sound. 
And his ears tinkled, and his color fled. Dryden. 

Tink/’le, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TINKLED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. TINKLING.] To cause to clink, or make sharp, 
quick sounds. 

Yink/’le, n. A small, sharp, quick sound, as that 
made by striking metal. 

Tink/ler,n. <A tinker. 

Tink/le-tank/ling, n. 

Tin/-liq/uor (-lik/ur), 7. 
by dyers. 

Tin’man, n.; pl. TIN/MEN. 
vessels; a dealer in tin ware. 

Tin’-m6r/dant, n. A preparation of tin used as 
a mordant in dyeing, and printing calico. 

Tin/nen, a. Made or consisting of tin. [Obs.] 

Tin/ner, n. [From tin.] 1. One who works in the 
tin-mines. Bacon. 

2. One who works in tin ware; a tinman. 

VTin/ni-ent, a. [Lat. tinniens, p. pr. of tinnire, to 
ring, tinkle. See TinG.] Emitting a clear sound. 
Obs. 
mtnrning, nm. 1. The act, art, or process of covering 
or lining any thing with melted tin, or with tin-foil, 
as kitchen utensils, locks, and the like. 

2. The covering or lining of tin thus put on. 

YTin’ny, a. Pertaining to, abounding with, or re- 
sembling, tin. Drayton. 

Vin’-pén/ny, n. [A-S. tyn, tin, tén, ten, and penig, 
pening, apenny.] A customary duty in England, 
formerly paid to tithing-men. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Tin/-plate, n.. Thin sheet-iron coated with tin. 

Tin/-py-ri/tés, n. (Min.) A native sulphuret of 
tin, usually containing some copper, and sometimes 
iron. Buchanan. 

Tin/sel, n. [Fr. étincelle, O. Fr. estincelle, a spark, 
Lat. scintilla.] 

1. A shining material used for ornamental pur- 
poses, and consisting either of cloth, or of very thin 
metal overlaid with a thin coating of gold or silver, 
brass leaf or foil, and the like. 

Who can discern the tinsel from the gold? 


2. Something very shining and gaudy ; something 
superficially shining and showy, or having a false 
luster, and more gay than valuable. 

Oh 2asant! O unhappy bard! 
His the siere easel, hers the rich reward. 
3. A kind of ornamental Jace. 
Tin/’sel, a. Showy to excess; gaudy; specious; su- 
erficial. ‘Tinsel trappings.” Milton. 
Tin/sel, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TINSELED, or TINSELLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nm. TINSELING, Or TINSELLING.] To 


See 


Prov. Eng.) 
oise; clamor. [Obs.] 
A solution of tin used 
Simmonds. 
A manufacturer of tin 


Dryden. 


Cowper. 








TIPPET 


adorn with tinsel; to deck out with cheap but showy 
ornaments; to make gaudy. ‘She, tinseled o’er in 
robes of varying hues.” Pope. 
Tin/sel-ly, a. Like tinsel; gaudy; showy, but 
cheap. 
Tin/sel-ly, adv. 
gaudily. 
Tin’/smith, n. 


In a showy and cheap manner; 


i One who works in tin; a tinner, 
Tin/-stone, nm. (Min.) A native oxide of tin. 
Tint, n. [It. tinta, tinto, Sp. tinta, tinte, Pr. tenta, 
tenh, Fr. teinte, teint, from Lat. tinctus, p. p. of 
tingere, to dye. See TINGE.] A slight coloring or 
tincture distinct from the ground or principal color; 
a color; a feeble dye; as, red with a blue ¢int, or 
tint of blue. 
Or blend in beauteous tint the colored mass. Pope. 
Their vigor sickens, and their tints decline. Harte. 
G2" In painting, tints are the colors considered as 
more or less bright, deep, or thin, being modified in oil- 
colors by the addition of a white pigment, and in water- 
colors by the addition of water in various quantities. By 
the due use and intermixture of these, a picture receives 
its shades, softness, and variety. Fairholt. 
Tint, v. ¢. [imp. &-p. p. TINTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TINTING. ] To give a slight coloring to; to tinge. 
Tin/ta-mar’, n. [Fr. tintamarre.|_ A hideous or 
confused noise; confusion. [ Obs. and rare.] Howell. 
Win/ter-nell, n. A certain old dance, [Obs.] 
Tin’/tin-nab/i-la-ry, a. [From Lat. tintinnabulum, 
a little bell, from tintinnare, to ring, to jingle, a re- 
duplicated form of tinnire, id.] Having or making 
the sound of a bell. 
Tin’/tin-nib/i-la/tion, n. 
of a bell or bells. E. A. Poe. 
Tin/tin-nab/i-lotts, a. Of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling, the tinkling of a bell; having a tinkling 


A tinkling sound, as 


sound. De Quincey. 
Bin tir-nab'a-Ciieme, n. [Lat. See supra.] A 
bell. [Lare.] Cowper. 
Tin’/to, n. A red Madeira wine, wanting the high 


aroma of the white sorts, and, when old, resembling 
tawny port. Simmonds. 
Tint’-tool (109), n. (Hngraving.) A species of 
graver, having its point of different degrees of width, 
to cut lines of certain breadths in copper or wood. 
Tin’-wire,n. Articles made of tinned iron ;— pop- 
ularly so called, 
Tin’-worm (-wfirm), 7. <A certain insect. Bailey. 
Tiny, a. [compar. TINIER; superl. TINIEST.] 
Probably a diminutive of thin, Dan. tynd. Cf. also 
rov. Eng. ting, a moth, Lat. tinea.] Very small; 
little; puny. ‘‘When that I was a little, tiny 
boy.” Shak. 
Tip,n. [D. & Dan. tip, L. Ger. & Sw. tipp, Icel. 
typpt, Up. Ger. zip, H. Ger. zipfel. 

1. The point or extremity of any thing small; the 
end; as, the tip of the finger; the ¢ip of a spear. 
“To the very tip of the nose.” Shak. 

2. One part of the play at nine-pins. Dryden. 

3. A light touch or blow; a tap. [/?.] Atl. Monthly. 

4. A donation; a douceur. [Prov.Eng.] Halliwell. 

5. The lining of the top of a hat;—so called 
among hatters. 


6. A bookbinder’s tool. Simmonds. 

7. Rubbish thrown from a quarry. Simmonds. 

Tip, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TIPPED (tipt); p. pr. & vb. n. 
TIPPING. ] 


1. To form a point upon; to cover the tip, top, or 
end of; as, to fip any thing with gold or silver. 
With truncheon tipped with iron head. Hudibras. 
Tipped with jet, 
Fair ermines spotless as the snows they press. Thomson. 

2. [L. Ger. tippen, Sw. tippa, Up. Ger. zipfeln.] 
To strike slightly, or with the end of any thing 
small; to tap. 

A third rogue tips me by the elbow. Swift. 

3. To bestow a gift or douceur upon; to give to; 
as, to tip a school-boy with a sovereign; to tip a 
servant. [2ng.] Thackeray. 

4. To lower one end of, or to throw upon the end ; 
as, to tip a cart for discharging a load. [U. S.] 

To tip off, to pour out, as liquor. — To tip over, to over- 
turn. — Zo tip the wink, to direct a wink, or to wink to 
another for notice. — Zo tip up, to turn partly over by 
raising one end. 

Tip, v.i. To fall on or toward one side; to throw 
off; to fall headlong; to die;— with off. 

Tip/-eat, rn. A game in which a small piece of wood, 
called a cat, is tipped or struck with a club or bat. 

In the middle of a game at tip-cat, he [Bunyan] paused, and 
stood staring wildly upward with his stick in his hand. 

3 Macaulay. 
Tip’per,n. A kind of ale;—so called from the first 
brewer of it, one Thomas Tipper. [Eng.] 

(2 “ The peculiarity of this beverage arises from its 
being brewed from brackish water, which is obtainable 
from one well only; and all attempts to imitate the flavor 
have hitherto failed.” M. A. Lower. 

Tip’pet, n. [A-S. téppet, from tippe, tape. See 
TAPE. ] 

1. A narrow garment or covering for the neck, 
made of fur, cloth, or other warm material. Bacon. 

2. A length of twisted hair or gut in a fish-line. 
[ Scot.] Simmonds. 

3. A handful of straw bound together at one end, 
and used for thatching. [Scot.] Simmonds. 


To turn tippet, to change. [0ds.] B. Jonson. 
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Tip’ping, ». (Jfus.) A distinct articulation given 
in playing the flute, by striking the tongue against 
the roof of the mouth; tonguing. 

Tip’ple (tip/pl), v.t. [imp. & p. p. TIPPLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. TIPPLING.] [Diminutive of tip, v.t. Cf. 
Prov. Eng. tip, tiff, tift, a draught of liquor, Up. Ger. 
zipfeln, to eat and drink in small parts. See T1psy.] 
To drink spiritous or strong liquors habitually; to 
indulge in the frequent and improper use of spirit- 
ous liquors; especially, to drink frequently, without 
absolute drunkenness. 

Few of those who were summoned left their homes, and 
those few generally found it more agreeable to tipple in ale- 
houses than to pace the streets. Macaulay. 

Tip’ple (tip’pl), v.¢. 1. To drink, as strong liquors, 
in luxury or excess, 

Himself, for saving charges, 
A peeled, sliced onion eats, and tipples verjuice. Dryden. 

2. To put up in bundles in order to dry, as hay. 

Tip/’ple (tip’pl), x. Liquor taken in tippling; drink. 

TP? Estrange. 

Tip’pled (tip/pld), a. Intoxicated ; inebriated ; tip- 
sy; drunk. Dryden. 

Tip’pler, n. One who habitually indulges in the 
excessive use of spiritous liquors; often, a person 
who habitually drinks strong liquors, without abso- 
lute drunkenness. 

Tip’pling-house, n. [From tipple and housed 
A house in which liquors are sold in drams or smal 
quantities, and where men are accustomed to 
tipple. 

Tip’si-ly, adv. Ina tipsy manner. 

Tip’si-ness,n. The state of being tipsy. 

Tip/staff, n. 1. An officer who bears a staff tipped 
with metal; a constable. 

2. A staff tipped with metal. Bacon. 

Tip’sy, a. [Prov. Ger. tips, drunkenness, betipst, 
drunk, tipsy. Cf. TIPPLE.] 

1. Overpowered with strong drink; rendered 
foolish by liquor, but not absolutely or completely 
drunk; fuddled; intoxicated. 

2. Staggering, as if from intoxication; reeling. 


“ Tipsy dance and jollity.” Milton. 
Tip/toe, n. The end of the toe. 
Upon his tiptoes stalketh stately by. Spenser. 


Tiptoe mirth, the highest degree of mirth. W. Scott.— 
To be or to stand @ tiptoe or on tiptoe, to be awake or 
alive to any thing; to be roused; as, to be a@ tiptoe with 
expectation. 
Tip’/tdp,n. 1. The highest or utmost degree. 
2. The best of any thing; the highest excellence. 
[Prov, Eng.] Halliwell, 
Tip/-tdp,a. Very excellent; most excellent or per- 


fect. ‘‘Four tip-top voices.” Gray. ‘‘Sung in a 
tip-top manner.” Goldsmith. 
Wip'u-la, n. (Lat.] (Hntom.) A genus of dip- 


terous insects, having long and slender bodies and 
legs; crane-fly. See CRANE-FLY. 
Wip/i-la-ry,a. [Fr. tipulaire, from Lat. tipwla or 
tippula, the water-spider or Nesta | (En- 
tom.) Of, or pertaining to, insects of the genus 
Tipula, or the crane-flies. 
Ti-rade’ (Synop., § 180), n. 
draw, Pr., Sp., & Pg. tirada, It. tirata. 
vt. 
. 1. Formerly, in French music, the filling of an 
interval by the intermediate diatonic notes. 
2. Hence, astrain or flight, especially of censure 
or invective; a series of violent declamation. 
Here he delivers a violent tirade against all persons who 
profess to know any thing about angels. Quarterly Review. 
Béirvailleur (te/ril/yyr’), n. [Fr., from tirailler 
to skirmish, to pull, wrest, from tirer, to draw. 
(Mfil.) A skirmisher, often put in front of the line 
to annoy the enemy. Smart, 
Tire,n. [See TieR.] 1. Aroworrank;—the same 
as TIER. 


In posture to displode their second tire 
Of thunder. 
[ Obs.] 


2. Hence, train, 
godly tire.” 
3. A head-dress ; —the same as TIARA, 
On her head she wore a fire of gold. Spenser. 
4. Attire; apparel. ‘‘Having much rich tire 
about you.” Shak. 
5. A child’s apron, covering the breast and having 
no sleeves; atier. See TIER. 
[Obs.] ‘The tire of 
Philips. 


6. Furniture; apparatus. 
war.” 

7. A band or hoop of iron, used to bind the fellies 
of wheels, to secure them from wearing and break- 
ing; as, cart-tire; wagon-tire. 

8. (Locomotive Engines.) A heavy hoop or band 
of iron or steel, on the circumference of the driving- 
wheels, to impart strength and prevent wear. 

Tire, v.¢. To adorn; to attire; to dress. [Obs.] 

She [Jezebel] painted her face, and ¢ired her head. 

2 Kings ix. 30. 

Tire, v. t. [imp. & p. p. TIRED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TIRING.] [A-S. terian, tirian, to vex, irritate, D. 
tergen, to vex, A-8. teorian, dteorian, geteorian, to 
weary, from ¢eran, to tear; Fr. tirer, to draw, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. tirar, It. tirare, from Goth. tairan, A-S. 
teran, Eng. tear.] To exhaust the strength of, by 
toil or labor; to weary; to fatigue. ‘‘Zired with 
toil, all hopes of safety past.” Dryden. 


To tire out, to weary or fatigue to excess; to harass. 


[Fr., from tire, to 
See TIRE, 


Bilton. 


“The last of this un- 
Spenser. 
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Syn.=To jade; weary; fatigue; exhaust; harass. 
See JADE. 

Tire, v. 7. To become weary; to be fatigued; to 
have the strength fail; to have the patience ex- 
panaied 3 as, a feeble body soon tires with hard 

abor. 

Tire, v.i. ([Fr. tirer, to draw or pull.] 

1. To seize, pull, and tear prey, as a bird does. 
Q-~ A term in falconry. The hawk was said to tire 
on her prey, when it was thrown to her, and she began to 
pull at it, and tearit. It was applied also to other birds 
of prey. Nares. 
Even as an empty eagle, sharp by fast, 
Tires, with her beak, on feather, flesh,and bone. Shak, 
Ye dregs of baseness, vultures among men, 
That tzre upon the hearts of generous spirits. B. Jonson. 
2. Hence, to seize eagerly; to be closely engaged 
in or with any thing. [fRare.] 
Thus made she her remove, 
And left wrath tiring on her son for his enforced love. 
Chapman. 
Upon that were my thoughts tiring when we Se 
au 


The state of being wearied; weari- 


Tire/ling, a. Tired; fatigued. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Tire/séme (tir/sum), a. Fitted or tending to tire; 
exhausting the strength or patience; wearisome; 
fatiguing; tedious; as, a ¢iresome journey; a tire- 
some discourse. 

Tire’séme-ness, n. The quality or state of being 
tiresome, or of exhausting strength or patience; 
wearisomeness; tediousness; as, the tiresomeness 
of work, or of a dull speaker. 

Tire’séme-ly, adv. Ina tiresome manner; weari- 
somely. a 

Tire/-wom/an, n.; pl. TIRE/-WOM/EN (-wim/en). 

1. A woman whose occupation it is to make head- 
dresses. [ Obs. Locke. 
2. A dresser in a theater. Simmonds. 

Tir/ing-house,) 7. The room or place where 

Tir/ing-room players dress for the stage, 

TVro,n. [Lat.{ 1. A soldier. 

2. A beginner; atyro. See Tyro. 

T’-1/ron (-i/urn), m. Rolled iron bars shaped in sec- 
tions like the letter T. 

Ti-r0/ni-an, a. [Lat. Tironianus, from Tiro, the 
learned freedman and amanuensis of Cicero.] Of, 
or pertaining to, Tiro. 

Tironian notes, the short-hand of Roman antiquity. 


Vir/ra-lir/ré, n. An imitation of a musical sound, 

as of the note of the lark, a horn, and the like, 
“Tirra-lirra,” by the river, 
Sang Sir Lancelot. Tennyson. 

Tirfrit, n. [A word put into the mouth of Mrs. 
Quickly, the hostess in Henry IV., and meant asa 
fanciful and ridiculous word, perhaps corrupted 
from terror. Nares.] Terror; affright. hers 

Tix’ wit (Synop., § 130),. [Cf. PEwit.] feces th.) 
A grallatorial bird ; the Tringa vanellus, or lapwing ; 
the pewit. 

*Tis. A contraction of tt is. 

Tis/ie, a. (For phthisic, phthisical.]| Consump- 

Tis/ie-al, tive; phthisical. 

Tis/ie, mn. [See supra.] Consumption; morbid 
waste; phthisis. See PHTHISIS. 

Tis’ick-y, a. Consumptive; phthisical. 

Tis/ri, n. [Heb. tishri, from Chald. sherd’, to open, 
to begin.] The first Hebrew month of the civil year, 
and the seventh of the ecclesiastical, answering to 
a part of our September and a part of October. 

Tis’sue (tish/shy),. [Fr. tissu, from tissw, p. p. of 
tisser, tistre, to weave, from Lat. fexere.]} 

1. Cloth interwoven with gold or silver, or with 
figured colors, ‘‘ A robe of tissue, stiff with golden 


wire.” Dryden. 
In their glittering tissues bear Imblazed 
Holy memorials. Hilton. 
2. (Anat.) The texture or grouping of anatomical 
elements of which any part of the body is com- 
posed, 
|" The anatomical elements are the smallest natural 
divisions of the organism: these, by their union, consti- 
tute the ¢isswes. 
3. A connected series; as, the whole story is a 
tisswe of forgeries, or of falsehood. 
Tissue-paper, very thin, gauze-like paper, such as is 
used to protect engravings in books. 

Tis/sue (tish/shy), v. ¢. ees & p.p. TISSUED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. TISSUING.] To form tissue of; to inter- 
weave; to variegate. 

The chariot was covered with cloth of gold tissued upon 
blue. Bacon. 

Tis’/sued (tish/yyd), p.a. Clothed in, or adorned 
with, tissue. 

Crested knights and tissued dames 
Assembled at the glorious call. 
Tit, n. Ateat. See TEAT. 
Tit, n. ([Cf. Icel. tita, a tender thing.] 
1. A small horse; also, in contempt, a woman. 
2. [Cf. Eng. TeEAT and TirmousE.] A small bird; 
a titmouse, or tomtit. 
3. A morsel; abit. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
Tit for tat, an equivalent. 

Ti’tan a. Of, or relating to, the Titans, or fa- 

Ti-tin/ie, bled giants of ancient mythology; 
hence, enormous in size or strength; as, Titanic 


Tired/ness, n. 
ness. 


Wharton. 


TITLARK 


structures. ‘The Titan physical difficulties of his 
enterprise.” I. Taylor, 
Here once, through an alley Titanic 
Of cypress, I roamed with my soul, 
Of cypress, with Psyche, my soul. E. A. Poe. 

Ti’tan-ate, n. (Chem.) A compound formed by the 
union of titanic acid and a base, 

Ti-tan’ie,a. [Fr. titanique.] (Chem.) Of, or per- 
taining to, titanium ; titanitic. 

Ti/tan-if/er-otis, a. [N. Lat. titanium, q.v., and 
Lat. ferre, to bear; Fr. titanifére.] Containing or 
affording titanium; as, titaniferous pyrites. 

Ti/tan-ite (49), n. [Fr. titanite;—so called from 
its containing titanic acid.] (Min.) The same as 
SPHENE, q. v. Dana. 

penne! a. Of, or pertaining to, titanium; ti- 
-tanic. 

Ti-ta/ni-tim, n. [So called from the Titans: Lat. 
Titant or Titanes, Gr. Tirdves, the sons of the 
earth.] (Chem.) A metal discovered by Gregor, in 
1791, in Cornwall, England. It is of a deep-blue 
color. It occurs in different states of oxidation or 
intermixture, in various parts of the world. 

t= The ores of this metal are called menachanite, 
from Menachan, in Cornwall, where it was originally 
found; tserine, from the River Jser, in Germany; nigrine, 
from its black color; sphene, rutile, and octahedrite. 

Tit/bit, ». A tender piece. See Trpprr. 

Tith, a. Tight; nimble; brisk. [Obs.] 


Of a gcod stirring strain too, she goes tith. 


Tith’a-ble, a. Subject to the payment of tithes. 

Tithe, n. [A-8. teddha, the tenth, Goth. taihunda, 
O.H. Ger. zehanto, N. H. Ger. zehnte, id., zehnte - 
or zehente, tithe, tithing.] 

1. A tenth; the tenth part of any thing; but spe- 
cifically, the tenth part of the increase arising from 
the profits of land and stock, allotted to the clergy 
for their support. 

B= Tithes are called personal when accruing from 
Jabor, art, trade, and navigation; predial, when issuing 
from the earth, as hay, wood, and fruit; and mized, when 
accruing from beasts which are fed from the ground. 

Blackstone. 

2. Hence, a small part or proportion. Bacon. 

Tithe, v.t. [imp.& p. p. TITHED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TITHING.] [A-S. teodhian.] To levy a tenth part 

on; to tax to the amount of a tenth, 
Ye tithe mint and rue. Luke xi. 42. 


Tithe, v.i. To pay tithes. [Rare.] Tusser. 

Tithe’-eom-mis/sion-er, n. One of a board of 
officers appointed by the government for arranging 
propositions for commuting, or compounding for, 
tithes. [Hng.] Simmonds. 

Tithe’-fleece, . A tithe of wool, ora fleece paid 
asatithe, [2ng.] 

Tithe/-ore, n. A tithe of ore; ore given in pay- 
ment of tithes. [Eng.] 

Tith’/er, n. One who collects tithes. 

Tith/ing, n. [A-S. teddhung, teddhing.] 

1. The act of levying or taking tithe; that which 
is taken as tithe; atithe. ‘To take tithings of their 
blood and sweat.” Motley. 

2. (Anglo-Sax. Law.) A number or company of ten 
householders who, dwelling near each other, were 
sureties or free pledges to the king for the good be- 
havior of each other; a decennary. Blackstone. 

Tith/ing-man, n. ; pl. TITH/ING-MEN, [From tith- 
ing and man; A-S. teddhingmann. 

1. Ange ee Law.) The chief man of atithing; a 
headborough; one elected to preside over the tith- 
ing. Blackstone. 

2. (Law.) A peace officer; an under constable, 

3. A parish officer annually elected to preserve 
good order in the church during divine service, and 
to make complaint of any disorderly conduct, and 
enforce the observance of the Sabbath. [ Local U. S.] 

Tith/ly, adv. Tightly; nimbly; closely. [Obs.] 
I have seen him trip it ¢ithly. Beau. §& Il. 


Ti-thén/ie, a. [Lat. Tithonius, belonging to Titho- 
nus, Gr. T:Swrds, the consort of Aurora.] Of, per- 
taining to, or denoting, those rays of light which 
produce chemical effects. 

Tith/o-ni¢/i-ty, n. That property of light by which 
it produces chemical effects ; — supposed by some to 
be a distinct, imponderable agent. Draper. 

Ti/tho-ném/e-ter, n. [Eng. tithonic and Gr. pé- 
Tpov, measure.] An instrument for measuring the 
tithonic effects of light. Dana, 

Tith’y-mal, n. [Fr. tithymale, Lat. tithymalus, Gr. 
TiSbpados, a plant with a milk-like sap.] (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Euphorbia. 

Tit/il-late, v.i. [imp. & ti p. TITILLATED; p. pr. 


Beau. & Fl. 


& vb. n. TITILLATING.] [Lat. titillare, titillatum ; 
It. titillare, Sp. titilar, Fr. titiller.] To tickle. 
“The pungent grains of titillating dust.” Pope. 
Tit/il-la’/tion, n. (Lat. titillatio, Fr. titillation, Pr. 
titillacio, 8p. titilacion, It. titillazione.] 
1. The act of tickling, or the state of being 
tickled. 
2. Any pleasurable sensation. 
The products of those titillations that reach no higher than 
the senses. Glanville. 
Tit/il-la/tive, a. Tending or serving to titillate or 
tickle; tickling. 
Tit/lirk, n. (Ornith.) A small bird; a species of 
Alauda, or lark. 
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TITLE 


Ti/tle (ti/tl), n. [Lat. titulus, It. titolo, Sp. & Pg. 
titulo, Pr. titol, tiltre, Fr. titre.] 

1. An inscription put over any thing as a name 
by which it is known. 

2. The inscription in the beginning of a book, 
containing the subject of the work, and sometimes 
the author’s name. 

3. (Civil & Canon Laws.) A chapter or division 
of a book. 

4. An appellation of dignity, distinction, or pre- 
eminence, given to persons, as duke, marquis, and 
the like, 

With his former title greet Macbeth. Shak. 

5. A name; an appellation; designation. 

6. (Law.) (a.) That which constitutes a just cause 
of exclusive possession; that which is the founda- 
tion of ownership of property, real or personal; 
right; as,a good title to an estate, or an imperfect 
title. (b.) The instrument which is evidence of a 
right. (c.) (Canon Law.) That by which a bene- 
ficiary holds a benefice. 

7. (Anc, Church Records.) A church to which a 
priest was ordained, and where he was to reside. 

Title-deeds (Law), the muniments or evidences of 
ownership. 

Syn.—Epithet; name; appellation ; denomination. 
See EpITHET and NAME. 

Ti/tle, v.¢. [imp.& p. p. TITLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TITLING.] [Lat. titulare, It. titolare, Sp. & Pg. titu- 
lar, Fr. titrer.] To call by atitle; toname; to entitle. 


Tiadrian .. . took it for honor to be titled on his coin, ‘‘ The 
Restorer of Britain.” Milton. 


Ti’tled (ti/tld), a. Having a title. 

See mn. ‘The leaf containing the title of a 

ook. 

Wi/tle-less,a. Not having a title orname. [Obs.] 

Ti/tle-page, n. The page of a book which contains 
its title. 

Tit/ler,m. <A large truncated cone of refined sugar, 
Tit/ling, n. 1. The hedge-sparrow. Its nest is 
chosen by the cuckoo for depositing its own eggs. 

The titling, ... being thus deceived, hatcheth the egg, and 
bringeth up the chick of another bird. Holland. 

2. Stock-fish ;— an old name applied to it in cus- 
tom-houses, 

Tit’mouse, .; pl. 
TIT/MICE. [From tit, 
small, little, and A-S. 
mdse, a titmouse, D. 
mees, O. H. Ger. mei- 
sa, meisd, N. H. Ger. 
meise, id., Sw. mas, 
mdse, amew, gull; L. 
Ger. meeske, meeseke, 

| Fr. mésange, a tit- 
mouse, Dan. musvit.] 

(Ornith.) A small .- 

perching bird of the 

genus Parus ; the tit, 
or tomtit. There are 
numerous species, 
which feed on insects, 
seeds, and the like. 

Their notes are shrill and wild. 

Ti/trate,v.t. [imp.& p.p. TITRATED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. TITRATING. Fr, titre, eee Pore 
Chem.) To analyze by means of standard solutions. 

Vi-tra’/tion, n. (Analytical Chem.) The process of 
analysis by means of standard solutions ; — called 
also volumetric analysis. 

Vit/ter, v.i. [imp. & p.p.TITTERED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN, TITTERING.] pee Proy. Eng. titter, to tremble, 
to seesaw, Icel. titra, to tremble, N. H. Ger. zittern, 
to tremble, kichern, to titter. See TEETER and 
DripvER.] To laugh with the tongue striking against 
the root of the upper teeth; to laugh with restraint. 

Wit/ter,n,. A restrained laugh. 

There was a titter of... delight on his countenance. Coleridge. 
Wit/ter,v.i. Toseesaw. See TEETER. 
Tit/ter-tdt/ter, v.i, To seesaw; to teeter, or tit- 

ter. See TEETER. 

Wit/tle (tit/tl),m. [Apparently a diminutive of tit, 
small; H. Ger. tiittel, tipfel, L. Ger. tippel.] 
small particle; aminute part; a jot; an iota, 
Every tittle of this prophecy is most exactly verified. 

Tit/tle-tat/tle, n. [A reduplication of tatéle.] 

1. Idle, trifling talk; empty Fitare. 


Titmouse. 


South, 


2. An idle, trifling talker. [Rare 
Wit/tle=-tat/tle, v.i. To talk idly; to prate. Sidney. 
Tit/tle-tat/tling, n. The act or habit of prating idly. 
Wit/ii-bate, v.i. ([Lat. titubare, titubatum, It. titu- 

bare, Sp. titubar, titubear, Fr. tituber.] To stum- 
ble. [Obs.] 
Wit/ii-ba/tion, n. ([Lat. titubatio, Fr. titubation, 
It. titubazione.] The act of stumbling. [Obs.] 
Wit/a-lar, a. (Fr. titulaire, 8p. & Pg. titular, It. 
titolare, from Lat. titulus. See TITLE.] Existing 
in title or name only; nominal; having the title to 
an office or dignity without discharging its appro- 
priate duties; as, a titwlar king or prince, 
If these magnificent titles yet remain 
Not merely titular. Milton. 
Both Valerius and Austin were titular bishops. Ayliffe. 


Mit/ai-lar,n. Atitulary. [Rare] 

Tit/i-lar/i-ty,n. State of being titular. [Rare.] 

Wit/a-lar-ly, adv. Ina titular manner; nominally ; 
by title only. 
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Tit/ii-la-ry,n. (Fr. titulaire.] A person invested 
with a title, in virtue of which he holds an office or 
benefice, whether he performs the duties of it or not. 

Tit/ti-la-ry,a. 1. Consisting in a title; titular. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, a title. 

Tit/aled, a. Having a title; entitled. pees.) Fuller. 

Tivler,n. [A-S. tedfor, tedfur.] A kind of ocher 
which is used in marking sheep in some parts of 
England. [Prov. Eng.] 

Tiv’er, v.¢. To mark sheep with tiver, in different 
ways and for different purposes. FER: Eng.) 

Tiv’y, adv. [See Tantivy.] With great speed; — 
a huntsman’s word or sound. Dryden. 

Tmé/sis (mé/sis) (Synop., §130),n. [Lat., Gr. ryi- 
ots, from répvety, to cut.) (Jthet.) A figure by 
which a compound word is separated, by the inter- 
vention of one or more words; as, gux meo cunque 
animo, for quecunque meo animo. 

To (too when emphasized, or standing alone, but too 
when not emphatic), prep. [A-S. to, O. Sax. to, te, 
ti, O. Fries. to, te, tt, tot, D. toe, te, L. Ger. to, Goth. 
du, for tu, O. H. Ger. zuo, zo, zi, za, ze, M.H. Ger. 
zuo, ze, N.H. Ger. zu; Ir. & Gael. do, Corn. tho.] 

1. The preposition to primarily indicates ap- 
proach and arrival, motion made in the direction of 
a place or thing and attaining it, access; and, also, 
motion or tendency without arrival; movement to- 
ward: it is opposed to from, and, in most of its 
uses, is interchangeable with unto. 


Stay with us, go not to Wittenberg. Shak. 
So to the sylvan lodge 
They came, that like Pomona’s arbor smiled. Milton. 


I'll to him again, ... he’ll tell me all his purpose. Shak. 
She stretched her arms ¢o Heaven. Dryden. 


2. Hence, it indicates motion, course, or tendency 
toward a time, a state or condition, an aim, or any 
thing capable of heing regarded as a limit to move- 
mentor action; as, he is going to a trade; he isrising 
to wealth and honor, 

3. Hence, further, in avery general way, and with 
innumerable varieties of application, it connects 
transitive verbs with their remoter or indirect object, 
and adjectives, nouns, and neuter or passive verbs 
with a following noun which limits their action: its 
sphere verges upon that of for, but it contains less 
the idea of design or appropriation; as, these re- 
marks were addressed tv a large audience; let us 
keep this seat to ourselves; a substance sweet to 
the taste ; an event painful fo the mind; duty to God, 
and to our parents; a dislike to spiritous liquors. 
‘‘ Marks and points out each man of us fo slaugh- 
ter.” B, Jonson, 

Whilst they, distilled 
Almost fo jelly with the act of fear, 
Stand dumb, and speak not to him. Shak. 


Add to your faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge; and 
to knowledge temperance; and to temperance patience; and 
to yeroaee godliness; and to godliness brotherly kindness; 
and to brotherly kindness charity. Pet. i. 5, 6, 7. 


Ihave a king’s oath to the contrary. Shak. 
Numbers were crowded to death. Clarendon. 

Fate and the dooming gods are deaf totears. Dryden. 
Go, buckle to the law. Dryden. 

4. As sign of the infinitive, fo had originally the 
use last defined, governing the infinitive as a verbal 
noun, and connecting it as indirect object with a 
preceding verb or adjective; thus, ready to go,i.e., 
ready unto going; good ¢o eat, i. e., good for eating ; 
I do my utmost ¢o lead my life pleasantly, i. e., unto 
the leading my life pleasantly. But it has come to 
be the almost constant prefix to the infinitive, even 
in situations where it has no prepositional meaning, 
as where the infinitive is direct object or subject: 
thus, I love ¢o learn, i. e., I love learning; ¢o die for 
one’s country is noble, i. e., the dying for one’s 
country. Where the infinitive denotes the design or 
purpose, good usage once allowed the prefixion of 
Jor to the to; as, what went ye out for to see? but 
this is now inelegant and vulgar. In colloquial 
usage, especially in the United States, to often stands 
for and supplies an infinitive already mentioned; 
thus, he commands me fo go with him, but I do not 
wish to. 

5. In many phrases, and in connection with many 
other words, to has a pregnant meaning, or is used 
elliptically : thus it denotes or implies, (a.) Extent; 
limit; degree of comprehension; inclusion as far 
as; as, they met us ¢o the number of three hundred, 


‘ Rew of the Esquimaux can count foten.” Quart, 
Review, 

We are ready to try our fortunes 

To the last man. Shak. 


(b.) Effect; end; consequence; as, the prince was 
flattered to his ruin; he engaged in a war fo his cost; 
violent factions exist to the prejudice of the state. 
(c.) Apposition ; connection ; antithesis ; opposi- 
tion; as, they engaged hand tohand, ‘‘ Now we see 
through a glass, darkly ; but then face ¢o face.” 
1 Cor. xiii. 12. (d.) Accord; adaptation; as, an 
occupation to his taste; she has a husband to her 
mind. ‘‘He to God’s image, she to his was made.” 
Dryden. (e.) Comparison; as, three is to nine as 
nine is to twenty-seven; it is ten to one that you 
will offend by your officiousness. ‘‘ All that they 
did was piety to this.” B.Jonson. (f.) Addition; 
union, ‘‘ Wisdom he has, and ¢o his wisdom, cour- 
age.” Denham. (g.) Accompaniment; as, she sang 
to his guitar; they danced to the music of a piano, 








TOAST 


‘ Anon they move 

In pores phalanx to the Dorian mood 

Of flutes and soft recorders. Milton. 
(h.) Character; condition of being; purpose sub- 
served or office filled. [Antiquated and rare.] ‘I 
have a king here ¢o my flatterer.” Shak. 


02" To-day, to-night, to-morrow, are peculiar phrases 
derived from our ancestors. To, in the two first, has the 
sense or force of this ; this day, this night. In the last, it 
is equivalent to in or on; in or on the morrow. The 
words may be considered as compounds, to-day, to-night, 
to-morrow, and usually as adverbs; but they are some- 
times used as nouns; as, to-day is ours. 

To-morrow, to-morrow, and to-morrow A 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. Shak. 

To and again, to and fro. [Rare.]— To and fro, back- 
ward and torward. In this phrase, fo is adverbial. — 7o- 
and-fro, a pacing backward and forward; as, to com- 
mence a to-and-fro. Tennyson.— To the face, in pres- 
ence of; not in the absence of.— Zo wit, to know ; 
namely. 


02 To is an intensive prefix in some obsolete verbs, 
as to break, to rend; to break is the correct reading in 
Judges ix. 63. [See Note on ail to, or all-to, under ALL, 
adv., p. 36.) To is used also as a prefix in the adverbs 
tofore, together. 


Toad (20),n. [Prov. 
Eng. tadde, taed, 
A-8. tadie, tadige, 
Dan. tudse, Sw. 


tdssa, tossa, perhaps 
allied to Icel. tad, 
dung, so called from 
its ugly appearance. } 
A batrachian reptile, 
of the genus Bufo ~ 
(B. vulgaris), a small 
animal, haying a ¢ 
warty and thick body. — 
It is perfectly harm- - 
less, and is often use- 
ful in gardens by 
feeding on noxious insects. 

(= Many strange stories and superstitions have been 
comnected with the toad. It was formerly believed to be 
both venomous and malicious, but was thought to have a 
‘precious jewel in its head,” which constituted a redeem- 
ing quality. This jewel was not its bright and beautiful 
eyes, as Shakespeare hints, but the bufonite, or toad- 
stone, supposed to possess wonderful medical and magic- 
al powers, and now known to be a palatal tooth of the 
fossil fish Pycnodus. Toads have been known to live 
thirty-five or forty years; but the stories of their being 
found imbedded in the heart of a tree or in solid stone, 
with no possible communication with the external world, 
are regarded by scientific men as not well authenticated, 
or as having arisen from errors of observation. 

Toad/-E€at/er, n. [Said to be from an old practice 
among mountebanks’ boys of eating toads (vulgarly 
supposed to be poisonous), in order that their mas- 
ters might have an opportunity of pretending to 
effect a cure. The French equivalent expression is 
un avaleur des coulewvres.] A fawning, obsequious 
parasite; a mean sycophant; atoady. [ Vulgar.] 

You had nearly imposed upon me, but you have lost your 
labor. You're too zealous a toad-eater, and betray yourself. 


Dickens. 

Toad/-fish, n. (Jchih.) A fish of the genus Ba- 
trachus, allied to the fishing-frog or angler. Storer. 
Toad/-flax, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Linaria 
(L. vulgaris);— popularly called also butter-and- 








Toad (Bufo vulgaris). 


eggs. 
Woad/ish, a. Like atoad. [Obs.] Stafford. 
ToOad/let, n. Asmall toad. [Rare.] Coleridge. 


Toad/-spit, 2. The same as CUCKOO-SPITTLE, q. V. 

Toad/-stone,n. 1. (Min.) A variety of trap-rock, 
of a brownish-gray color; especially, a variety of 
trap found in Derbyshire, which is generally a dark- 
brown basaltic amygdaloid, composed of basalt and 
green earth, and containing oblong cavities filled 
with calcareous spar. 

(a" The name is said by some to be derived from the 
German tod¢ stein, meaning dead stone, that is, stone 
which contains no ores. 

2. A kind of jewel or precious stone formerly 
popularly supposed to be contained in the head of 
atuad. See TOAD. 

Toad/=-stool, n. A 
mushroom, a_ plant 
which commonly 
grows in moist and 
rich ground. 

Toad/y,n. [See ToApD- * 


EATER. | 
-]. A toad-eater; a 
sycophant. { Colloq. 


and vulgar.] 


Before I had been stand- 
ing at the window five 
minutes, they somehow 
conveyed to me that they 
were all toadies and hum- 
bugs. Dickens. Toad-stool. 

2. A coarse, rustic woman. [fare.] W. Scott. 

Toad’y, v. t. [imp. & p. p. TOADIED; Pp. pr. & vb.n. 
TOADYING.] To fawn upon with mean sycophancy. 

Toad/y-ism, n. The practice of meanly tawning 
on another; base sycophancy; servile adulation. 

Toast, v.t. [imp. & p.p. TOASTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TOASTING.] [O.Fr. toster, rdtir, Sp. & Pg. tostar, 
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TOAST 


to roast, toast, from Lat. torrere, tostum, to parch, 
roast. 

ir ‘to dry and scorch by the heat of a fire; as, to 
toast bread or cheese. 

2. To warm thoroughly; as, to foast the feet. 

3. To name when a health is drank; to drink to 
the health, or in honor of; as, to toast a lady. 

Toast, n. [O. Fr. toste, tostée, toasted bread. See 
supra. ] 

. 1. Bread dried and scorched by the fire; also, a 
kind of food prepared by putting scorched bread 
into milk or melted butter ; formerly, bread scorched 
and put into liquor. 

Make it so large that, filled with sack 
Up to the swelling brim, 

Vast toasts on the delicious lake 
Like ships at sea may swim. 


My sober evening let the tankard bless, 
With toast embrowned, and fragrant nutmeg fraught. Warton. 


3. A lady in honor of whom persons or.a compa- 
ny are invited to drink; —so called from the toasts 
formerly put into liquor, which were considered a 
great delicacy. 

It now came to the turn of Mr. Jones to give a toast, as it 
is called, who could not refrain from mentioning his dear So- 
phia. ielding. 

3. Hence, the name of any person, especially a 
person of distinction, in honor of whom health is 
drunk; hence, also, any thing considered worthy 
to be commemorated in asimilar way; a sentiment; 
as, the land we live in, the day we celebrate, &c. 


The wise man’s passion, and the vain man’s toast. Pope. 


Toast/er,n. 1. One who toasts. 

2. An instrument for toasting any thing, as bread 
or cheese. 

Toast/ing-fork, n. <A long-handled fork, often 
with sliding joints, for toasting bread, &c., before 
the fire. Simmonds, 

Toast’/-mas/ter, n. A person who, at public din- 


Rochester. 


ners, announces the toasts and directs or times the 
cheering. 
Toast/-rack,n. A stand for a table, having parti- 
Simmonds, 


tions for slices of dry toast. 

To-bae’eo, n. [Sp. tabaco, It. ta- 
bacco, Ir. tabac, from the Indian 
tabaco, the tube or pipe in which 
the Indians or Caribbees smoked 
the plant, transferred by the Span- 
iards to the herb itself. Some de- 
rive the word from Yabaco, a prov- 
ince of Yucatan, where it was said 
to be first found by the Spaniards; 
others from the island of Tobago, 
one of the Caribbees. But this is 
very doubtful. ] 

1. A plant, a native of America, 
of the genus Nicotiana, much used 
for smoking and chewing, and in ‘ . 
snuff, As a medicine, it is narcotic, Tobacco-plant (M- 
emetic, and cathartic. Tobacco has Ce#ana tabacum), 
a strong, peculiar smell, and an acrid taste. 

2. The leaves of the plant prepared for smoking, 
chewing, &c., by being dried, and manufactured in 
various ways. 

TNo-bie’co-man,%, A tobacconist. [Rare.] Butler. 
To-bie/eo-ning, a, Smoking tobacco. [Obs. and 


rare. | Bp. Hail. 
To-bie’eo-nist,n. 1. A dealer in tobacco; also, a 
manufacturer of tobacco. 
2, A smoker of tobacco, [Obs.] 
= He is lately turned tobacconist. 
Oh what a blow, what an abatement ’tis! Sylvester. 


To-bie’eco=pipe,n. 1. A pipe used for smoking 
tobacco, often made of clay and baked, sometimes 
of other material. 

2. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Monotropa (M. 
uniflora); Indian pipe. Gray. 

Tobacco-pipe clay (Min.), a species of clay used in 
making tobacco pipes ;—ealled also cimolite. — Tobacco- 
pipe fish UIchth.), one of a family of fishes having very 
long, slender bodies; pipe-fish. See PIPE-FIsH. 


To-bie/eo=stbp’per,n. An instrument for press- 
ing down the tobacco as it is smoked in a pipe. 

To’bine, n. [Up. Ger. tobin, D. tabijn. See TAB- 
BY.] .A stout twilled silk, used for dresses, much 
resembling Florentine. 

Hoe-e@/tda,n. [It., from toccare, to touch, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. tocar, Fr. toguer, toucher. See Toucn.] 
(Mus.) An old form of piece for the organ or harp- 
sichord, somewhat in the free and brilliant style of 
the modern fantasia, or capriccio. 

Toch’er, n. [Ir. tochar.] Dowry brought by a 
bride to her husband. [Scot.] Burns. 

Tock/ay,n. (Zodl.) A species of gecko or spotted 
lizard in India, 

To-edVo-Sy,n. [Gr. rékos, a birth, from rikrecy, 
to bring forth, and Adyos, discourse.] (Med.) The 
science of obstetrics or midwifery; that department 
of medicine which treats of parturition. 

Tode/sin, n. [Fr., from O. Fr. toguer, to touch, 
strike, and sein, seint, a bell, Pr. cenh, Pg. sino, O. 
It. segno, L. Lat. signwm, from Lat. signum, a sign, 
signal. See ToucH and ToccaTa.] An alarm-bell, 
or the ringing of a bell for the purpose of alarm, 


The loud toesin tolled their last alarm. Campbell. 
TSd,n. [Icel. toddi, a piece of a thing, fofa, alittle 
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TOKEN 


branch, Sw. téte, totte, a rope, Ger. zotte, zote, a Tee Eee ye O. Eng. toge, atoga, gown. See 


tuft of hair hanging together, a shag. 

1. A bush; athick shrub. [Rare. 

The ivy tod is heavy with snow. Coleridge. 

2. A quantity of wool, being twenty-eight pounds, 
or two stone. 

3. [Cf. Icel. toa, tofa, a she-fox.] A fox. B. Jon. 
Nod, v.t. To weigh; to produce in tods. [Obs.] 
To-day’,n. [From toand day; A-8. t0-deg.] The 

present day. 
To-day’, adv. On this day; on the present day. 
Worcester’s horse came but to-day. Shak. 
TSd/dle (t5d/dl), v.i. [Also tottle.] [Allied to totter, 
Cane and topple.]| ‘To walk with short steps, as 
a child. 
Toéd/dler,n, One who toddles; an infant or young 
child, Mrs. Gaskill. 
Tod/dy,n. [Formed from Hind. ¢dri, the juice of 
the palmyra tree, vulgarly, toddy.] 

1. A juice drawn from various kinds of the palm 
in the East Indies; or aspiritous liquor prepared 
from it. 

2. A mixture of spirit and water sweetened. 

(a Toddy differs from grog in haying a less propor- 
tion of spirit, and in being sweetened. 

To-do’, n. Bustle; stir; commotion; ado. ee 

To/dy, n. [N. Lat. todus, Fr. todier, Ger. todvogel. 
(Ornith.) A genus of insectivorous, passerine birds 
of America, somewhat resembling the king-fishers. 

Toe,n. [A-S. tah, ta, Icel. ta, Sw. td, Dan. taa, O. 
Fries. tane, L. Ger. taan, toon, D. toon, teen, O. H. 
Ger. zéha, N. H. Ger. zehe.] 

1. One of the small members which form the ex- 
tremity of the foot, corresponding to a finger on the 
hand. ‘‘ Each one tripping on his foe.” Shak. 


2. The fore part of the hoof of a horse, and of 


other hoofed animals. 

3. The member of a beast’s foot corresponding to 
the toe in man. 

4. (Steam-eng.) An arm fastened to a lifting 
rod to raise it. There are steam toes and exhaust 
toes. [See Illust. of Valve-gear.] 

Toe, v.t. [imp.& p. p. TOED; p. pr. & vb. n, TOE- 
InG.] To touch or reach with the toes; to come 
fully up to; as, to toe the mark. 

Toed (tod), a. Having toes; —chiefly used in com- 
position; as, narrow-toed ; thick-toed ; slender-toed. 

Wo-fall’,n. A falling; decline; end. [2.] Cowper. 


ToPice,}») The same as TAFFY, q. V. 


Tof'fy, 
To-f0re’, prep. or adv. [From to and fore; A-§8. 
Before; formerly. 


toforan, tofor, Ger, zuvor.] 
[ Obs.] Shak. 
Would thou wert as thou to-fore hast been. Shak. 
Toft, n. [L. Ger. toft, afield hedged in, not far from 
a house, Icel. ¢oft, the court-yard of a house, Dan. 
toft, tomt, Sw.tompt, topt, L. Lat. tofta, toftwm, a 
small grove. Cf. TuFT.] 
1, A grove of trees, 
2. (0. Eng. Law.) A place where a messuage has 
once stood. 
TSft/man, n.; pl. TOFT/MEN. The owner of atoft. 
TO/fus,n. 1. Tophus, See Tornus. 
2. (Min.) Tufa. See Tura and TopH, 
TO’gah, n. ([Lat. tegere, to 
cover.] (Rom. Antig.) The 
loose outer garment worn 
by the ancient Romans, con- 
sisting of a single broad 
piece of cloth, and wrapped 
around the body. W. Scott. 
Toga prextexta, a toga with a 
broad purple border, said to be 
derived from the Etruscans, 
and worn by children of both 
sexes, by magistrates, and by@ 
persons engaged in sacred rites, 
or paying vows. — Yoga virilis, 
the manly gown. This was 
assumed by Roman boys about 
the time of completing their 
fourteenth year. 
To/sa-ted,)a. [Lat. toga- 
To/ged, tus, from toga, 
a covering, gown, from fe- 
gere, to cover.] Gowned; 
dressed in a gown; wearing 
a gown. Shak. R S 
To-ztth/er, adv. [O. Eng, “oman ven 
togeder, togyder, A-S. to gédere,i.e., at giidere, on- 
geador, together, from gador, at once. Cf. GATHER. ] 
1. In the same place; as, to live together in one 
house, 
2. In the same time; contemporaneously; as, to 
live together in the same age, 
3. In company; unitedly; as, we walked together 
to the wood. ; 
Soldiers can never stand idle long together. | Landor, 
4. In or into union; into junction; as, to sew, 
knit, pin, or fasten two things together; to mix 
things together. 
The king joined humanity and policy together. Bacon. 
5. In concert; as, the allies made war upon France 
together, : 


eee lee with, in union with; in company or mixture 
; Driuden. 


Cowell, 





Take the bad together with the good. 





TOGATED.] Clothes; garments; articles of dress; 
as, fishing toggery.. [Sportive or low. Color) 
Tdg’gle,n. [Written also toggel.] [Of. Eng. tug, 


and Ger. stdéckel, a little stick. ] 
1. (Naut.) A small wooden pin tapering toward 
both ends with a groove around its center. It is 
fixed transversely in the bight of a rope 
to secure any other bight of a rope to, for 
the convenience of applying or removing | 
them expeditiously, or passed through a 
link of a chain which is itself passed 
through a link of the same ora different 
chain, in order to fasten them together, 
2. A button. 

Tde’/sle-joint, n. An elbow or knee- 
joint, consisting of two bars so connceted 
that they may be brought into a straight 
line, and made to produce great end-wise 
pressure, when any force is applied to 
bring them into this position. 

YVoil,v.i. [imp. & p.p. TOILED; p. pr. & 





vb. N. TOILING.] [A-S. teolian, tilian, to 
study, toil, O. id. teulen, tuylen, to labor, ee > 
till, O. Fries, tewla, to labor. See TILE, 


v. t. and n.] To exert strength with pain and fa- 
tigue of body or mind, especially of the body, with 
efforts of some continuance or duration; to labor; 


to work. } : ; 
Toil, v. t. 1. To weary ; to overlabor. [0bs.] 
** Toiled with works of war.” °* Shak. 
2. To labor; to work; — often with owt. Hare.) 
“Places well toiled and husbanded.” ‘olland. 


‘*Toiled out my uncouth passage.” Milton. 
Toil,n. [O. D. tuyl, labor, work, O. Fries. teule, 
tiole.| Labor with pain and fatigue; labor that op- 
presses the body or mind. ‘'My task of servile 
toil,” Milton. 
After such bloody toil, we bid good night. Shak. 


(=~ Toil is sometimes used in the formation of self-ex- 
plaining compounds ; as, totl-strung, totl-wasted, toil- 
worn, and the like. 

Syn. — Labor; drudgery; work; exertion; occupation; 
employment; task; travail. — Toit, LABor, DRUDGERY. 
Labor implies strenuous exertion, but not necessarily 
such as overtasks the faculties; ¢oi/ denotes a severity of 
labor which is painful and exhausting; drudgery implies 
mean and degrading work, or, at least, work which wea- 
ries or disgusts from its minuteness or dull uniformity. 

You do not know the heavy grievances, 
‘The toils, the labors, weary drudgeries, 


Which they impose. Southern. 
How often have I blessed the coming day, 
When toi/ remitting lent its turn to play! Goldsmith. 


Toil, ». [Fr. toiles, pl., toils, nets, from ¢odle, cloth, 
canvas, from Lat. tela, any woven stuff, a web, con- 
tracted from texela, from texere, to weave.] A net 
or snare; any thread, web, or string spread for 
taking prey. 

As a Numidian lion, when first caught, 
Endures the toil that holds him. Denham. 

Toil’er, n. One who toils, or labors with pain. 

Toilet, n. [Written also toiletie.] [Fr. toilette, 
from tote, cloth, linen. See supra. 

1. A covering or cloth of linen, silk, or tapestry, 
spread over a table in a chamber or dressing-room, 

2. A dressing-table. 

3. Mode of dressing, or that which is arranged in 
dressing; attire; dress; as, her foile¢ is perfect. 

4, A bag or case for night-clothes. Simmonds, 


Toilet-glass, a looking-glass for a toilet-table. — To?let- 
quilt, a quilt or cover for a toilet-table. — Toilet-service, 
toilet-set, earthen-ware and glass utensils for a dressing- 
room. Stmmonds.— Toilet-table, a dressing-table; a 
toilet. See 2. 

To make one’s totlet, to adjust one’s dress with care. 


Toi-létte’, n. 1. See TorLer. 
2. An ante-room for dressing. 

Toil/ful, a, 
borious. : 

Toi-li-métte’, n. [See supra.] A cloth, the weft 
of which is of woolen yarn, and the warp of cotton 
and silk, used for waistcoats. 

Toil/less (109), a. Free from toil. 

TVoil/séme,a. Attended with toil, or fatigue and 
pain; laborious; wearisome; as, toilsome work; 
a toilsome task. 


What can be toilsome in these pleasant walks? Ailton. 


Tete cemar ins: adv. In a toilsome manner; labo- 

riously. 

Toil/some-ness, n. The quality or state of being 
toilsome; laboriousness; wearisomeness. 

Toise (toiz), n._ [Fr. toise, L. Lat. tesa. . Of. It. tesa, 
tension, from Lat, tendere, tenswm, to stretch, ex- 
tend.] A fathom or long measure in France, con- 
ene six French feet, or about 6.39459 English 

eet. on 

To-kay’,n. A kind of wine produced at Tokay, in 
Hungary, made of white grapes. It is distinguished 
from other wines by its aromatic taste. It is not 
good till it is about three years old, and it continues 
to improve as long as it is kept. 

To/ken (td/kn),n. [A-8.¢@con, tacun, tacen, tecen, 
from txcan, to teach, show; Goth. tdikns, O..Sax. 
tékan, tékean, O. Fries, teken, tekn, teiken, D. & L. 
Ger. teken, Icel. takn, teikn, Sw. téken, tecken 
Dan, tegn, O. H. Ger. zeichan, N. H. Ger. zeichen. 


Simmonds. 
Producing or involving much toil; la- 


, ¥Y, long; &, €, 1, 5, U, ¥, short; care, fiir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; done, for, de, wolf, food, foot; 


Paw 


TOKEN 


1. Something intended or supposed to represent 
or indicate another thing or an event; a sign; as 
the rainbow is a token of God’s covenant establishe 
with Noah, 


The sun gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. Shak. 


2. A memorial of friendship ; something by which 
the friendship of another person is to be kept in 
mind; a souvenir. 

This is some token from a newer friend. Shak. 


3. A piece of metal intended for currency, and 
issued by a private party, usually bearing the name 
of the party by whom issued, and redeemable by 
the issuer in lawful money. In England, they were 
first issued for farthings, but at a later period, es- 
pecially during the war with Napoleon Bonaparte, 
they were freely put in circulation by individuals 
for half-pennies, pennies, and even for sixpences, 

- shillings, half-crowns, and crowns, by city corpora- 
tions and the Bank of England. 

4. (Med.) A livid spot upon the body, indicating 
or supposed to indicate, the approach of death. [ Obs. 

Like the fearful tokens of the plague, 
Are mere forerunners of their ends. 
5. (Print.) Ten quires of paper. 
‘(2 A white token is 250 sheets of paper printed on 
both sides, or about 104 quires of 24 sheets. 
Token sheet, the last sheet of each token. Savage. 


T0/ken,v.t. [imp.& p.p.TOKENED; p.pr. & vb. n. 
TOKENING.] [A-S. tacenian, ttéicnian, Goth. tatkn- 


Beau. & Fl. 


‘an. 

1. To make known. [0bs.] 

2. To mark with spots. 
T3/ken-less (td/kn-les), a. Without a token. 
TSk/in,n. Analarm-bell; atocsin. [Obs.] Halliwell. 


Shak. 


Tol, v. t. ([Lat. tollere. See Toun.] (Law.) To 
take away. See TOLL. 
Molla, n. (Hind. tul@, a balance.] A weight for 


gold and silver in India, equal to about 180 grains 
troy, but different in different places. 

TOlVbdoth, n. A prison or jail; particularly, a 
prison in Edinburgh. Sce TOLLBOOTH. 

He was hurried off, and committed to Lord Scoon, to be 
imprisoned for declining the king’s authority. Scoon, who 
seems to have taken a malicious pleasure in performing such 
services, was conducting his prisoner along the street, when 
some one asked, ‘* Where away with that man, my lord?” 
* First to the tolbooth, and then to the gallows,” said Scoon. 

Told, imp. & p.p. of tell. See TELL. 

Wole, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TOLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TOLING.] [Probably from toll, to call by the sound 
ofabell. Cf. also Icel. todla, to stick, and A-S. tol- 
cettan, to tickle, stir.] To draw, or cause to follow, 
by presenting something pleasing or desirable to 
view; to allure by some bait. [Written also Zoll.] 

Whatever you observe him to be more frighted at than he 
should, tole him on by insensible degrees, till at last he mas- 
ters the difficulty. Locke. 

To-lé/do, n. A sword of the finest temper;—so 
called from Toledo, in Spain, once famous for its 


swords. B. Jonson, 
TblVer-a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality or state of being 
tolerable; tolerableness. [fare. Fuller. 


TdlVer-a-ble, a, [Fr. tolérable, Pr. tollerable, Sp. 
ane Pg. toleravel, It. tollerabile, Lat. tolera- 
ilis. 
1. Capable of being borne or endured; support- 
able, either physically or mentally. 
As may affect the earth with cold and heat 


P Scarce tolerable. Milton. 
2. Fit to be tolerated; sufferable. ‘‘ A tolerable 
civility.” Bp. Taylor. 


3. Moderately good or agreeable; not contempt- 
ible; not very excellent or pleasing, but such as can 
be borne or received without disgust, resentment, 
or opposition ; passable; as, a tolerable translation; a 
tolerable entertainment; a tolerable administration. 

TSl/er-a-ble-ness, 7”. The state of being tolerable. 

TdlVer-a-bly, adv. 1. Inatolerable manner; sup- 
portably. 

2. Moderately well; passably; not perfectly; as, 
a constitution tolerably firm; the advocate speaks 
tolerably well. 

T6Ver-ance, n. [Fr. tolérance, Pr. tolleransa, Sp. 
& Pg. tolerancia, It. tolleranza, Lat. tolerantia.]| 

1. The power or capacity of enduring; the act of 
enduring. [Obs.] 

Diogenes, one frosty morning, came to the market-place, 
shaking, to show his tolerance. acon: 

2. The endurance of offensive persons or opinions; 
toleration. 

3. (Med.) The power possessed by diseased per- 
sons of supporting doses of medicine, which, in 
health, would prove aoe: 

TOler-ant,a. (Fr. tolérant, Sp. tolerante, It. tolle- 
rante, Lat. tolerans, p. pr. of tolerare. See Tor- 
ERATE.] Inclined to tolerate; favoring toleration; 
forbearing; indulgent. 

Todler-ate,v.t. [imp.& p. p. TOLERATED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN, TOLERATING. | Fist. tolerare, toleratum, 
from the root tol, whence tollere, to lift up, and tuli, 
perfect of ferre, to bear; It. tollerare, Sp. & Pg. tole- 
rar, Pr. tollerar, Fr. tolérer.) To suffer to be or to 
be done without prohibition or hinderance; to allow 
or permit negatively, by not preventing; not to re- 
strain; as, to tolerate opinions or practices, — 

Crying should not be tolerated in children. 


Shak. 


Locke. | TO1/Wi-ta/tion, n. 
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We tolerate them because property and liberty, to a degree, 
require that toleration. Burke. 

Tdl/er-a/tiow, n. 
cion, 

1. The act of tolerating; the allowance of that 
which is not wholly approved. 

2. Specifically, the allowance of religious opin- 
ions and modes of worship in a state, when contrar 
to or different from those of the established chure 
or belief. 

3. Hence, freedom from bigotry and severity in 
judging of the opinions or belief of others, espe- 
cially in respect to religious matters. 

Toll,n. [A-8. toll, O. Sax. tol, tolna, O. Fries. tolne, 
tolene, tolen, O. L. Ger. toln, L. Ger. toll, D. tol, 
Icel. tollr, Sw. tull, Dan. told, O. H. Ger. zol, N. H. 
Ger. zoll, L. Lat. telon, telonewm, tolnetum, from 
Lat. telonium, teloneum, Gr. redXaviov, a toll-house, 
custom-house, from réAos, a tax, duty, toll.] 

1. A tax paid for some liberty or privilege, par- 
ticularly for the privilege of passing over a bridge 
or on a highway, or for that of vending goods ina 
fair, market, or the like. 

2. (Anglo-Sax. & O. Eng. Law.) A liberty to buy 
and sell within the bounds of a manor. 

3. A portion of grain taken by a miller as a com- 
pensation for grinding. 

Toll and team (0. Eng. Law), the privilege of having 
a market, and jurisdiction of villeins. Burrill.— Toll- 
thorough (£ng.- Law), toll taken by a town for beasts 
driven through it, or over a bridge or ferry maintained at 
its cost. Brande.— Toll-traverse, toll taken by an in- 
dividual for beasts driven across his ground; toll paid by 
a person for passing over the private soil, bridge, ferry, 
&c., of another. Brande. Craig. — Toll-turn, a toll paid 
at the return of beasts from market, though they were not 
sold. Burrill. 

Syn.—Tax; custom; duty; impost. 


TOl1l (Synop., § 180), v. ¢. [Lat. tollere. Cf. Tou.] 
1. (Law.) To take away; to vacate; to annul. 
2. Todraw. See TOLE. Bacon. 


{Lat, toleratio, O, Sp. tolera- 


TOll, v. i. [Icel. tolla, to tax, to weigh, Sw. tulla, 
Dan. folde. See supra.) [Rare.] 
1. To pay toll or tallage. Shak. 
2. To take toll, as a miller. 
No Italian priest 
Shall tithe or told in our dominion. Shak. 


Toll, v.i. [imp. & p. p. TOLLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TOLLING.] [Cf. W. tol, tolo, a loud sound, a din.] 
To sound or ring, as a bell, with strokes uniformly 
repeated at intervals, as at funerals, or in calling 
assemblies, or to announce the death of a person. 

Now sink in sorrows with a tolling bell. Pope. 


Woll,v.t. [See supra.] 1. To cause to sound, asa 
bell, with strokes slowly and uniformly repeated; 
as, to toll the funeral bell. 

2. Tostrike, or to indicate by striking, as the hour. 
The clocks do ‘oll the third hour. Shak, 


TO, n. The sounding of a bell with strokes slowly 
and uniformly repeated. 

Tolla-ble, a. Subject to the payment of toll; as, 
tollable goods. Wright. 

TolVagse, n. Payment of toll; also, the amount or 
quantity paid as toll. 

Toll/-biir, n. <A bar or beam used for stopping 
boats on a canal at the toll-house, or on a road for 
stopping passengers. 

Tollbooth, n. [From foll and booth; Icel. toll- 
bud, Sw. tullbod, Dan. toldbod.] [Written also tol- 
booth. ] 

1. A place where goods are weighed to ascertain 

the duties or toll. [Obs.] 

2. A prison. See TOLBOOTH, W. Scott. 
TO’ booth, v.¢. To imprison in a tollbooth. 
TOll/-bridge, n, A bridge where toll is paid for 

passing it. 


Toll/-eorn,n, Corn taken as pay for grinding at a 
mill. Wright, 

Toller, n. 1. One who collects taxes; a toll- 
gatherer. 


2. One who tolls a bell. 
TWoll’-dish,n, A dish for measuring toll in mills, 
Toll’-gate, n. A gate where toll is taken. 
‘Ol/-gith/er-er,n, The man who takes or gath- 
ers toll. 
TOll/-hdp, n, A toll-dish. Crabb. 
Toll’-house, ».; pl. TOLL/-HOUS-ES. <A house 
erected or occupied by a receiver of tolls. 
ToOll’man, n.; pl. TOLL/MEN, One who receives 
or collects toll; a toll-gatherer. 
TSl’men,n. The same as CROMLECH, q. V. 
TOl/ses-ter,n. [L. Lat. tolsestrum.] (O. Eng. Law.) 
A toll or tribute of a sextary of ale, paid to the lords 
of some manors by their tenants, for liberty to brew 
and sell ale, Cowell. Burrill. 
TOl’sey, n. A place where tolls were assessed or 
collected. [Obds.] Halliwell. 
Tolt,n. [L. Lat. tolta, from Lat. tollere, to take 
away.] (0. Eng. Law.) A writ by which a cause 
pending in a court baron was removed into a coun- 
ty court. Cowell, 
To-lw’ (Synop., § 130), n. A resin, or oleo-resin, 
aeeaeaed by a tree of South America, the Myro- 
spermum toluiferum. It is said to have been first 
brought from Santiago de Tolu, in New Granada, 
and is called also balsam of Tolu, and Tolu balsam. 
[From Lat. tolutim, on a trot, 








TOMPION 


properly lifting up the feet, from ¢ollere, to lift up.] 
A pacing or ambling. [Obs.] Hudibras. 

To-ly’/-tree, n. (Bot.) A large tree of the genus 
Myrospermum (M. tolwiferum), the wood of which 
is red in the center, and has the odor of balsam or 
ofrose, It affords the balsam called tolu. Baird. 

®Sm,n. The knave of trumps at gleek, [Obs.] 

TOm/a-hawk, n. [In- ‘ 
dian: Algonkin tome- 
hagen, Mohegan tum- 
nahegan, Delaware ta- 
mothecan.] An In- 
dian weapon, being a 
wooden club, two feet 
or more in length, ter- 4 
minating in a heavy 
knob ; — applied also 
to the Indian hatchet, Palfrey. 

TO6m/a-hawk, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TOMAHAWKED 
(t0m/a-hawkt); p. pr. & vb. n. TOMAHAWKING.] 
To cut or kill with a hatchet called a tomahawk. 

Tbm/-al/ley, n. The liver of the lobster, which 
peoenes green when boiled; —called also tom-al- 
ine. 

@'o-mdan’,n, A conventional money of account in 
Persia, whose value varies greatly at different times 
and places, It may be valued at about three dol- 
lars. Simmonds. 

To-mia/to, or To-mii/to (Synop., § 130), n. [Sp., 
Pg., & Fr. tomate, of American origin.} (Bot.) A 
plant and its fruit; the Lycopersicum (or Solanum) 
esculentum. The fruit, which is called also love- 
apple, is usually of a rounded, flattened form, but 
often irregular in shape. It is of a bright red or 
yellow color, and is eaten either raw or cooked. 

Tomb (tdom), 7. [Fr. tombe, It. tomba, Sp., Pg., & 
Late Lat. tumba, from Gr. ripBos, a tomb, grave.] 

1. A pit in which the dead body! of a human being 
is deposited; a grave, ‘As one dead in the bottom 
of a tomb.” Shak. 

2. A house or vault, formed wholly or partly in 
the earth, with walls and a roof, for the reception of 
the dead. 

3. A monument erected to the memory of the 
dead ; a tombstone. ‘‘Hang an epitaph on her 
tomb.” Shak. 

Temb (toom), v.t. [imp.& p. p. TOMBED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. nN. TOMBING.] To place inatomb; to bury; 
to inter; to intomb. 


I tombed my brother that I might be blessed. Chapman. 


Tdm/bae, n. [Written also tambac.] [Fr. tombac, 
It. tombacco, Sp. tumbaga, Pg. tambaca, tambaque, 
from Malay. tumbdga, copper, Jav. tembaga.] An 
alloy of copper and zinc, or a species of brass, with 
an excess of zinc, When arsenic is added, it is 
white tombac. Brande. 

Tomb/less (tdom/les), @ Destitute of a tomb or 
sepulchral monument. 

Tomb/-n6r/ry (t6om/-), n. [See TomM-NopDy.] 
(Ornith.) A Shetland bird; the puffin, or tom-noddy. 

Tdém/boy,n. [From Jom, for Zhomas, and boy.| 
A rude, boisterous boy; also, and more commonly, 
a romping girl. [Collog.] Beau. § Fl. 

Tomb/stone (tdom/-),n. A stone erected over a 
grave, to preserve the memory of the deceased; a 
monument, 

Tom/ext,n. A male cat, especially when full grown 
or of large size. 

Tom/edd, n,. [From Tom, for Thomas, and cod. 
Cf. Fr. tacaud, whiting-pout, Ind. tacaud, i.e., plen- 
ty-fish.] (/chth.) A small fish (Morrhwa pruinosa), 
which is abundant on the American coast soon after 
frost commences, and hence often called frostjish. 

Tome, n. [Fr. tome, It., Sp., & Pg. tomo, Lat. to- 
mus, from Gr. r6yuos, a piece cut off, a part of a book, 
a volume, from répveiy, to cut.] As many writings 
as are bound in a volume, forming the part of a 
larger work; usually, a ponderous volume; a book. 

Amore childish expedient than that to which he now re- 
sorted is not to be found in all the éomes of the casuists. 





Tomahawk. 


Macaulay. 
Tome/let,n. A small tome; alittle volume. [7?.] 
TOo/men-tose’,)a. [Fr. tomenteux, It. & Sp. to- 


To-mén/tots, mentoso, from Lat. tomentum, a 
stuffing of wool, hair, or feathers.] (Bot.) Covered 
with hairs so close as scarcely to be discernible, or 
with a whitish down, like wool; downy; nappy; 
as, a tomentous stem or leaf. 

TSm/fool, n. [From Tom, for Thomas, and fool.] 
A great fool; a trifler. 

T5m/fool-er-y, n. Foolish trifling. Ec. Rev. 

Tom/john (-jdn), nm. A kind of sedan-chair used in 
Ceylon, open in front and on each side, and carried 
by a single pole on men’s shoulders. Simmonds. 

TOm/-nbd/dy,n. [From Tom, for Thomas, and 
noddy. Cf. TOMB-NORRY. | 

1. (Ornith.) A sea-bird; the puffin. 
2. A fool; a dunce; anoddy. 

To-m6r/row, 7. [From fo and morrow. See To.] 
The day after the present; the next day. 

Summon him to-morrow to the Tower. Shak. 
One to-day is worth two to-morrows. Franklin. 


To-mdr/row, adv. On the day after the present 
day; on the morrow. 8 
ee 


Tdém/pi-on, n. 1. The stopper of a cannon. 
TAMPION. 
2. The iron bottom to which grape-shot are fixed, 
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TOMRIG 


Td3m/rig, n. [From Tom, for Thomas, and rig.] 
A rude, wild, wanton girl; a tomboy. Dennis. 

Tdm/tit, or Tém-tit’, n. [From Tom, for Thomas, 
and tit.] A little bird; the titmouse. 

Tdm/-tdm, n. A large, flat drum, used by the Hin- 
doos; tam-tam. t 

©Won,n. [Fr. See Tone.] The prevailing fashion 
or mode; vogue. 

Ton (ttin), nm. [A-S. tunne, a tun, tub, a large ves- 
sel, L. Ger. tunne, H. Ger. & Fr. tonne, D. ton. Bee 
Tun.] (Com.) (a.) The weight of twenty hundred 
gross, or 2240 pounds. In the United States the ton 
is commonly estimated at 2000 pounds, this being 
sometimes called the short ton. (b.) A certain 
weight or space, —in the latter case about forty cubic 
feet, —by which the burden of a ship is estimated ; 
as, a ship of three hundred tons, that is, a ship that 
will carry three hundred tons. (c.) A certain quan- 
tity of timber, consisting of forty solid feet, if round, 
or fifty-four feet, if square. (d.) The quantity of 
eight sacks, or ten barrels, of flour. Simmonds. (e.) 
The quantity of ten bushels of potatoes. Simmonds. 

{E— Ton and tun have the same etymology, and were 
formerly used interchangeably ; but in present usage, ton 
is generally employed to designate the weight, and tun 
the cask. See TUN. 


T3’-naime,n. A surname, or family name; a cog- 
nomen. [/fare.]} W. Scott. 

Tdn/ea-béan, n. See TONKA-BEAN. 

Mon-di'no,n. [It.] (Arch.) The same as ASTRA- 
GAL. See ASTRAGAL. 

Tone, n. [Lat. tonus, a sound, tone, from Gr. r6vos, 
a stretching, straining, raising of the voice, a tone, 
accent, from refvew, to stretch or strain; It. twono, 
tono, Sp. tono, ton, Pg. tom, Pr. & Fr. ton, Ger. & 
Sw. ton, Dan. tone, D. toon, M. H. Ger. dén.] 

1. Sound, or the character of a sound, or a sound 
considered as of this or that character; as, a low 
tone, high tone, or loud tone; a grave tone ; an acute 
tone; a sweet tone; a harsh tone. 

2. (Rhet.) Accent, or inflection or modulation of 
the voice, as adapted to express emotion or passion. 

Eager his tone, and ardent were his eyes. Dryden. 


3. A whining style of speaking; a kind of mourn- 
ful or artificial strain of voice; an affected speaking 
with a measured rhythm and a regular rise and fall 
of the voice; as, children often read with a tone. 

4. (Mus.) (a.) A sound considered as to pitch; 
as, the seven tones of the octave; she has good high 
tones. (b.) The larger kind of interval between con- 
tiguous soundsin the diatonic scale, the smaller being 
called a semitone; as, a whole tone too flat; raise it 
atone. (c.) The peculiar quality of sound in any 
voice or instrument; as, arich tone; a reedy tone. 

(=> The use of the word tone, both for a sound and 
for the interval between two sounds or tones, is con- 
fusing, but is common — almost universal. 


5. (Med.) That state of a body, or of any of its 
organs or parts, in whith the animal functions are 
healthy, and performed with due vigor. 

t= Tone, in its primary signification, is tension, and 
tension is the primary signification of strength; hence its 
application to the natural healthy state of animal organs. 
Tone, therefore, in medicine, is the strength and activity 
of the organs, from which proceed healthy functions. In 
this sense, the word is metaphorically applied to charac- 
ter or faculties, intellectual and moral. 


6. State of mind; temper; mood. ‘To drag the 

mind... from a philosophical tone or temper.” 
Bolingbroke. 

7. Tenor; character; spirit; drift, ‘‘ The tone of 
his remarks was commendatory.” 

8. General or prevailing character or style, as of 
morals, manners, or sentiment, in reference to a 
scale of high and low, or as like a tinge of color; 
as, a low tone of morals; an elevated tone of senti- 
ment; a courtly fone of manners. 

9. (Paint.) The prevailing color of a picture, or 
its general effect. 

(= It depends, first, upon the right relations of objects 
in shadow to the principal light; and second, upon the 
quality of color. The term is often used to qualify, or as 
synonymous with, depth, richness, and splendor, in pic- 
tures. Fairholt. 

Tone, v.t. (imp. & p. p. TONED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TONING. | 

1. To utter with an affected tone. 

2. Totune. See TuNE. 

To tone down. (a.) To cause to give a lower tone or 
sound; to give a lower tone to; hence, to moderate or re- 
lax; to diminish or weaken the striking characteristics 
of; tosoften. ‘* The best method for the purpose in hand 
was to employ some one of a character and position 
suited to get possession of their confidence, and then use 
it to tone down their religious strictures.” Palfrey. 
(5.) (Paint.) To bring the colors of into harmonious rela- 
tions as to light and shade;—said of a picture. ‘Its 
thousand hues toned down harmoniously.” C. Kingsley. 
— To tone up, to cause to give a higher tone or sound; to 
give a higher tone to; to make more intense; to heighten; 
to streugthen. 

Toned,a. Having a tone;— chiefly used in compo- 
sition; as, high-toned ; sweet-toned. 

Tone/less, a. Having no tone; unmusical. 

Tone/’-s¥l/la-ble, n. Anaccented syllable. Stuart. 

Téng (tting), mn. [Ger. zunge, the tongue, and the 
catch of a buckle. See TONGUE, 8.] The catch of 
a buckle; tongue. Spenser. 
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Téng/kang, n. A kind of boat or junk used in the 
seas of the Kastern Archipelago. Simmonds. 

Toén/go,n. The mangrove;—so called in the Pa- 
cific. Simmonds. 

Tongs, n. pl. [A-S. tange, L. Ger. tange, D. & Dan. 
lang, Sw. téng, Icel. taung, téng, O. H. Ger. zanga, 
N. H. Ger. zange.] Aninstrument, usually of metal, 
consisting of two parts, or long shafts, joined at one 
end, used for handling things, especially fire or 
heated metals ; — often called a pair of tongs. 

Tongue (tting), n. [A-8., L. Ger., & Dan. tunge, 
O. Sax. tunga, tunge, O. Fries. tunge, tonge, D. 
tong, Icel. & Sw. tanga, Goth. tuggd, O. H. Ger. 
zungd, N. H. Ger. zunge; Ir. & Gael. teanga, tean- 
gadh; O. Lat. dingua, afterward lingua.] 

1. (Anat.) A muscular organ, free at one extrem- 
ity, and attached by the other to the floor of the 
mouth, subserving the purposes of taste, prehension 
of aliments, deglutition, and in man of articulation 
also. 





2. Hence, speech; discourse; sometimes, fluency 
of speech. 
Much tongue and much judgment seldom go together. 
LD’ Estrange. 
3. The power of articulate utterance ; speech. 
* Parrots imitating human tongue.” Dryden. 
4. Honorable discourse; eulogy. [Obs.] 
She was born noble; let that title find her a private grave, 
out neither tongue nor honor. Beau. & Fl. 
5. A language; the whole sum of words used by 
a particular nation; as, the English tongue. ‘‘ To 
speak all tongues.” Milton. 
6. Speech ; words or declarations only ;— op- 
posed to thoughts or actions. 
Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed and 
in truth. 1 John iii. 18. 
7. A nation, as distinguished by language. 
I will gather all nations and tongues. Is. ixvi. 18. 


8. That wnich is considered as resembling an ani- 
mal’s tongue, in position or form; as, (a.) A pro- 
jection, or slender appendage or fixture; as, the 
tongue of a buckle, or of a balance. (b.) A projec- 
tion on the side of a board which fits into a groove. 
(c.) A point, or long, narrow strip of land, project- 
ing from the main into a sea oralake. (d.) The 
taper part of any thing. (e.) (Nawt.) A short piece 





of rope spliced into the upper part of standing back- 
stays, &c., to the size of the mast-head; also, the 
upper main-piece of a mast composed of several 
pieces. 
To hold the tongue, to be silent. 
Syn.—Language ; speech; expression. 
GUAGE. 
Téngue (tting), v. t. [imp. & p. p. TONGUED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. TONGUING. | 
. (Mus.) To modulate or modify with the tongue, 
as notes, in playing the flute and some other wind 
instruments. 
[ Obs.] 


See Lan- 


2. To chide; to scold. 
How might she tongue me. Shak. 
3. To join by means of a tongue and groove; as, 
to tongue boards together. 
Tongue (tting), v.7. 1. Totalk; toprate. Shak. 
2. (Mus.) To use the tongue in forming the notes, 
as in playing the flute, and some other wind instru- 
ments. 
Tongued (tiingd),a. Having atongue. ‘ Tongued 
like the night-crow.” Donne. 
Tongue/’-graft/ing (tiing/-),n. A mode of graft- 
ing by inserting the end of a cion in a particular 
manner. [See Jllust. of Grafét.] 
Tongue/less (tting/-), a. 1, Having no tongue. 
2. Hence, speechless; mute. ‘‘ Tongueless 
blocks.” Shak. 
3. Unnamed; not spoken of. [Obs.] ‘‘One good 
deed dying tongueless.” Shak. 
Téngue’let (tting/-), m. <A little tongue, or tongue- 
like process. 
Toéngue/-pad (tting/pid), n. A great talker. [ Obs.] 
Tongue/-shaped (tting/shapt), a. Shaped like a 
tongue; especially, (Bot.) Linear and fleshy, blunt 
at the end, convex underneath, and having usually 
a cartilaginous border; as, a tonguwe-shaped leaf. 
Tongue/=tie, n. (Med.) Impeded motion of the 
tongue in consequence of the shortness of the 
frenum, or of the adhesion of its margins to the 
gums. Dunglison. 
Tongue/-tie (tting’ti), v. ¢. To deprive of speech 
or the power of speech, or of distinct articulation. 
Téngue/-tied (tting’tid), a 1. Destitute of the 
power of distinct articulation; having an impedi- 
ment in the speech. 
2. Unable to speak freely, from whatever cause. 
“Love and tongue-tied simplicity.” Shak, 
Toéngu’y (tting/¥), a. Ready or voluble in speak- 
ing; as, a tonguy speaker. [ Colloq. and low.] 
Ton/ie,a. (Fr. tonique, It. & Sp. tonico, Gr, rovikds. 
See TONE. 
1. Of, or relating to, tones or sounds. 
2. Extensive, or causing extension, as muscular 
action. [Obs.] Browne. 
3. Increasing tension ; hence, increasing strength ; 
as, tonic power. 
4. (Med.) Increasing strength, or the tone of the 
animal system; obviating the effects of debility, and 





restoring healthy functions. 





TONTINE 


Tonic spasm (Med.), a steady and continuous spastic 
contraction enduring for a comparatively long time, It 
is opposed to a clonic spasm, in which the muscular fibers 
contract and relax alternately in very quick succession. 


Ton/ie,n. [Fr. tonique, N. Lat. tonicum.] 
1. (Med.) A medicine that increases the strength, 
and gives vigor of action to the system, 
2. (Mus.) The key-tone, or first tone of the scale. 
Tdn/ie-al,a. Tonic. [Rare.] 
To-ni¢/i-ty, n. (Physiol.) A state of healthy ten- 
sion of muscular fibers while at rest. ; 
To-night’, n. [From to and night. See To.] The 
present night, or the night after the present day. 
To-night’, adv. Onthisnight. _ 
Tdn/nish, a. In the ton; fashionable; modish. 
T6n/nish-ness, 2. The quality of being in the ton, 
or prevailing fashion ; modishness. pee} 
‘Famed for tonnishness.” Mad. D? Arblay. 
TOn/ka-béan,n. [Fr. tonca, tonka, born) (Bot.) 
The fruit of the Cowmarouna (Dipterix) odorata, a 
shrubby plant of Guiana. It has a peculiarly agree- 
able smell, and is employed in the scenting of snuff. 
sae also toncu-bean, tonga-bean, and tonquin- 
ean. 
Ton/naése (ttin/naj, 45), m. [From ton.] 
1. The weight of goods carried in a boat or ship. 
2. The cubical content or burden of a ship in 
tons; or the amount of weight which one or several 
ships may carry. 
A fleet... with an aggregate tonnage of 60,000, seemed suffi- 
cient to conquer the world. Motley. 


3. A duty or impost on ships, estimated per ton; 
or a duty, toll, or rate payable on goods per ton, 
transported on canals. 

4. The whole amount of shipping estimated by 
tons; as, the tonnage of the United States. See 
TON. 

t2~ Tonnage in the United States is by law estimated 
as follows: for a double-decked vessel, take the length 
from the fore part of the main stem to the after part of 
the stern post above the upper deck; take the greatest 
breadth above the main wales, and reckon half this 
breadth for the depth; then deduct from the length three 
fifths of the breadth ; multiply the remainder by the 
breadth, and the product by the depth, and divide this 
product by 95. For a single-decked vessel, the same as 
above, except that the depth is taken by measure from 
the under side of the deck-plank to the ceiling in the hold. 


To-nim/e-ter, n. [Gr. révos, a stretching, a tone, 
and pérpov, measure.] An instrument for measur- 
ing tones or sounds. 

Tdn/otis, a. Abounding in tone or sound, 

Tén/quin-béan, n. See TONKA-BEAN. 

TdOn/quin-ése/ (91), n. sing. or pl. (Geog.) A native 
or inhabitant of Tonquin; in the plural, the people 
of Tonquin. 

To6n/quin-égse’, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Tonquin, or the people of Tonquin. 

Todn/sil, n. [Fr. tonsille, It. tonsilla, Lat. tonsillz, 
pl.] (Anat.) One of two glandular bodies in the 
throat or fauces;—called also, from their shape, 
amygdale, and, in popular language, almonds. 
They have several excretory ducts opening into the 
mouth. 

Ton/sile, a. [Lat. tonsilis, from tondere, tonswm, 
to shear, clip.] Capable of being clipped. 

Ton/sil-ar, a. (Med.) Of, or pertaining to, the 
tonsils; tonsilitic. 

Ton/sil-itie, a. 
tonsils. 

ToOn/sil-i!tis, n. (Med.) Inflammation of the ton- 
sils; quinsy. Dunglison. 

Ton/sor,n. [Lat.] A barber. W. Scott. 

Ton-s0/ri-al, a. ([Lat. tonsorius, from tonsor, a 
shearer, barber, from tondere, tonsum, to shear.| 
Of, or pertaining to, a barber, or to shaving. 

Todn/sure (tin/shur), n. [Fr. tonsure, Pr., Sp., Pg., 
It., & Lat. tonswra, from Lat. tondere, tonsum, to 
shear, shave. ] Fi 

1. The act of clipping the hair, or of shaving the 
crown of the head; or the state of being shorn. 

2. (Rom. Cath. Church.) (a.) The first ceremony 
used for devoting a person to the service of God 
and the church; the first degree of the clericate, 
given by a bishop, consisting in cutting off the hair 
from a circular space at the back of the head, with 
prayers and benedictions; hence, entrance or ad- 
mission into holy orders. (b.) The corona or 
crown which priests wear as a mark of their order, 
and of their rank in the church. 

ToSn/sured (tén/shurd), a. Having the tonsure; 
shaven; shorn; clipped; hence, bald. 

Bowing o’er the book 
A tonsured head in middle age forlorn, Tennyson. 


Ton-tine’ (-tén’), n. [Fr. tontine, It. tontina, so 
called from its inventor, Tonti, an Italian, in the 
17th century.] An annuity or survivorship; or a 
loan raised on life-annuities with the benefit of sur- 
vivorship. Thus, an annuity is shared among a 
number, on the principle that the share of each, at 
his death, is enjoyed by the survivors, until at last 
the whole goes to the last survivor, or to the last two 
or three, according to the terms on which the money 
is advanced, 

Too many of the financiers by profession are apt to see 
nothing in revenue but banks, and circulations, and annuities 


on lives, and tontines, and perpetual rents, and all the small 
wares of the shop. Burle. 


(Med.) Of, or pertaining to, the 
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TONY 


Tony, n. [Abbreviated from Anthony.] A sim- 
_ pleton. ee rene.) Dryden. 
Too, adv. [A-S. td, Ger. dazu. See To.] 
1. Over; more than enough ;—noting excess; as, 
a thing is too long, too short, or too wide; too high; 
_ too many; too much. 


His will, too strong to bend, too proud to learn. Cowley. 

2. Likewise; also; in addition. ‘‘A courtier and 

a patriot too.” Pope. 
Let those eyes that view 

The daring crime, behold the vengeance foo. Pope. 


{@- Too was probably formed in some way out of the 
prep. fo. In the German we have zu viel, too (to) much, 
and dazu, thereto, likewise, also, and a similar usage in 
the other Teutonic languages. 

Syn.— Also; likewise. See Auso. 


Took (27), imp. of take. See TAKE. 

Tool, n. [A-S. 70l, for tawil, from tawian, to make, 

_ prepare; Icel. 401. See Taw.] 

1. An instrument, such as a hammer, saw, plane, 
file, and the like, used in the manual arts, to facili- 
tate mechanical operations; any instrument used 
by a craftsman or laborer at his work; an imple- 
ment; as, the fools of a joiner, smith, shoemaker, 
&c.; also, a cutter, chisel, or other part of an in- 
strument or machine that dresses work. 

02 In machine-building, a moving tool for cutting is 
usually called a cutter, as in boring-machines; and a sta- 
tionary cutting-tool is called a turning-tool, a planing- 
tool, or a chisel. 

2. Hence, any instrument of use or service. 

Did with his smarting tool 
Oft whip her dainty self. Spenser. 

3. A person used as an instrument by another 
person ; —a word of reproach; as, men of intrigue 
always have their tools, by whose agency they ac- 
complish their purposes. 

Tool, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TOOLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TOOLING.] To shape, form, or finish with a tool. 
“¢ Hlaborately tooled.” Bulwer. 

Tool/ing, n. Workmanship performed with a tool. 

The fine tooling and delicate tracery of the cabinet artist is 
lost upon a building of colossal proportions. De Quincey. 

Tool’-post, n. (Mach.) The part of a tool-rest that 
holds a stationary cutting-tool;—called also tool- 
stock. 

Tool-rést, n. 
ports a tool-post or a tool. 

Tool’-stéck, n. 

Toom, a. 


(Machine-tools.) The part that sup- 
[See Zllust. of Lathe. ] 
The same as TOOL-POST, q. V. 
[Dan. & Sw. tom, Icel. tomr.] Empty. 

[ Obs. and rare.] Wycliffe. 
Toom,v.t. Toempty. [0bs. or Prov. Eng.] 
Toon, n. (Bot.) An East Indian tree of the genus 

Cedrela (C. toona), from which toon-wood is ob- 

tained ; — called also toona. 

Toon’/-wood,n. A wood of areddish-brown color, 
employed in India for cabinet-work. It is the Ce- 
drela toona of botanists. 

Toot, v.i. [A-S. totian, to be prominent. ] 

1. To stand out, or be prominent. [Obs.] Howell. 
2. To peep; tolook narrowly. [Obs.] See Tour. 

“ Looking, tooting, watching.” Latimer. 
Toot, v.i. [imp. & p. p. TOOTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

TOOTING.] [D. toeten, twiten, tuyten, Ger. tuten, 

tiiten, Sw. tuta, Dan. tude, to blow the horn; Icel. 

tauta, to murmur. Cf. Tour.] To make a partic- 
ular noise by contact of the tongue with the root of 
the upper teeth at the beginning and end of the 
sound; also, to sound a horn in a similar manner. 
This writer should wear a tooting horn. Howell. 
The footing horns and rattling teams of mail-coaches. 
Thackeray. 

Toot, v.t. To cause to sound, as a horn, the note 
being modified at. the beginning and end as if by 
pronouncing the letter ¢; hence, to blow; to sound; 
as, to toot the horn. 

Toot’er, n. One who toots; one who plays upon a 
pipe or horn. B. Jonson. 

Tooth, n.; pl. TEETH. [A-S. tddh, pl. tédh, O. Fries, 
toth, tond, pl. tothan, teth, O. Sax., D., Sw., & Dan. 

tand, Icel. ténn, Goth. tunthus, L. Ger. tant, tin, 

O. H. Ger. zand, zan, N. H. Ger. zahn, allied to 

Lat. dens, dentis, Gr. 0d065, dd6vrt0s, W. dant, Lith. 

dantis, Skr. danta, from dang, dag, to bite, Gr. 

Odxvew.] 

1. (Anat.) 
One of the se- 
ries of small 
bones attach- 
ed to the 
jaws of verte- 

rate animals 
which serve 
the purpose 





Teeth. 
of taking food a, a, incisors; 6, canine, cuspid, or dog tooth; 


aring ¢»¢, bicuspids, or lesser molars; «, @, d, mo- 

ite deelutl lars, or great molars. a 
tion and digestion. 

Tlow sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thankless 
child. Shak. 

¢@~ In man each tooth is constituted principally of a 
bony matter called dentine, the crown is coated with 
enamel, and the fang with a layer of cementum, or true 
bone. In the adult there are thirty-two teeth, sixteen on 
each jaw. On each jaw, and on each side, there are two 
incisors, one canine, two bicuspids, and three molars. 


2. Hence, taste; palate. 


These are not dishes for thy dainty tooth. Dryden, 
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3. Any projection corresponding to the tooth of 
an animal, in shape, position, or office; as, a tooth, 
or the feeth, of a comb, a rake, a saw, a file, a card, 
a wheel, and the like; a tine; a cog; a prong. 

4. (Nat. Hist.) An angular or rounded promi- 
nence on any edge, as a ¢ooth on the scale of a fish, 
or on a leaf ora plant; especially (Bot.), a promi- 
nence of a triangular form. 


In spite of the teeth, in defiance of opposition; in oppo- 
sition to every effort.— Jn the teeth, directly; in direct 
opposition; in front. ‘t Nor strive with all the tempest in 
my teeth.” Pope.— Skin of the teeth. A phrase occurring 
in Job xix. 20 (‘‘ My bone cleaveth to my skin and to my 
flesh, and I am escaped with the skin of my teeth’’), of 
which various explanations have been given. By some 
it is thought to signify the enamel of the teeth, by others 
the gums ; the Vulgate understands it of the lips (dere- 
licta sunt tantummodo labia circa dentes meos); but 
Gesenius regards it as a proverbial expression, meaning, 
I have scarcely a sound spot in my body. — To cast in the 
teeth, to retort reproachfully; to insult to the face. — 
Tooth and nail, as it were by biting and scratching; with 
one’s utmost power; by all possible means. L’Hstrange. 
— Tooth ornament (Arch.), a kind of decoration exten- 
sively used in ornamenting moldings, and the like, in the 
early English style of architecture. It consists of a series 
of flowers or flower-like pieces, each formed of four leaves 
projecting forward to a central point, so as to form a low 
four-sided pyramid;—called also dog-tooth and nail- 
head. Fairholt.— To show the teeth, to threaten. ‘‘ When 
the Law shows her teeth, but dares not bite.” Young. — 
To the teeth, in open opposition; directly to one’s face. 
‘* That I shall live, and tell him ¢o his teeth.” Shak. 


Tooth, v.t. [imp.& p.p. TOOTHED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TOOTHING. | 
1. To furnish with teeth; as, to tooth a rake. 


The twin cards toothed with glittering wire. Wordsworth. 


2. To indent; to cut into teeth; to jag; as, to tooth 
a saw. 

3. To lock into each other. 
Tooth/aehe (-4k), n. Pain in the teeth. 
Tooth/ache-tree, n. (Bot.) (a.) An evergreen 

shrub of the genus Xanthoxrylum. (b.) A shrub of 
the genus Aralia (A. spinosa). 
Tooth’-britsh, n, A brush for cleaning the teeth. 
Tooth’-draw’er, n. One whose business it is to 
extract teeth with instruments. 
Tooth’-draw/‘ing,n. The act of extracting 
a tooth; the practice of extracting teeth. 
Toothed (tootht), p. a. 1. Having teeth 
or jags. 

2. (Bot.) Having projecting points, re- 
mote from each other, about the edge; den- 
tate. 

Toothed wheel, a wheel with teeth or projec- 
tions cut or set on its edge or circumference, for 
transmitting motion by their action on the cor- 
responding teeth of another wheel. 


Tooth’/-édge, n. The sensation excited by grating 
sounds, and by the touch of certain substances, as 


keen acids. 

Tooth’ful, a. Palatable. [Obs.] 

Tooth’/ing, n. (Masonry.) Bricks alternately pro- 
jecting at the end of a wall, in order that they may 

e bonded into a continuation of it when the re- 
mainder is carried up. 

Tooth/ing-plane,n. A plane of which the iron 
is formed into a series of small teeth, for the pur- 
pose of roughening surfaces, as of veneers. 

Tooth’-kéy, n. An instrument used to extract 
teeth, by a motion resembling that of the turning 
of a key. 

Tooth/less, a. 


Moxon, 





Toothed 
Corolla. 


[A-S. tédhleds.] Having no teeth. 
Tooth/let, n. A little tooth, or like pen: 
Tooth/let-ed, a. [Written also toothletted.} 
1. Having a toothlet. 
2. (Bot.) Having very small teeth, or projecting 
points, as a leaf. 


Tooth’/-nét, n. A large fishing-net anchored. 


[ Scot. ] Jamieson. 
Tooth’-pick, n. An instrument for cleaning 
Tooth’-pick/er, the teeth of substances lodged 


between them. 

Tooth’/-pow’der, n. 
teeth; a dentifrice. 

Tooth’-rash, n. (Med.) An eruption of red, or 
sometimes whitish, pimples, occurring in early in- 
fancy; red-gum, 

Tooth’-shéll, n. (Conch.) A gasteropodous mol- 
lusk of the genus Dentaliwm, having a symmetrical, 
tubular, conical, and generally curved shell. It is 
found at a slight depth in the mud or sand of the 
sea-shore, in which it buries itself with the head 
downward. Baird, 

Tooth’/séme, a. Grateful to the taste; palatable. 


Though less toothsome to me, they were more wholesome 


A powder for cleaning the 


for me. Fuller. 
Tooth’/séme-ness, n. The quality of being tooth- 
some, 


Tooth/wort (-wirt), 2. (Bot.) A plant whose roots 
resemble human teeth, such as certain plants of the 
genus Lathrwa, and various species of Dentaria. 
This name is also given to the leadwort, of the 
genus Plumbago, from its toothed corolla, 

Tooth’y, a. Toothed; having teeth. [2.] Crowall. 

Tdp,n. [A-S., D., O. Fries., & Dan. top, Sw. & L. 
Ger. topp, Icel. toppr, H. Ger. zopf, W. top, tob.] 

1. The highest part of any thing; the upper end, 








TOP-CHAIN 


edge, or extremity; the upper side or surface; as, 

the top of a tree; the top of a spire; the top of a 

house ; the ¢op of a mountain; the ¢op of the ground. 
The star that bids the shepherds fold, 


Now the top of heaven doth hold. Milton. 
2. The utmost degree, 
The top of my ambition is to contribute to that work. Pope. 


3. The highest rank; the most honorable posi- 
tion; the utmost attainable place; as, to be at the 
top of one’s class, or at the top of the school. ‘‘The 
round and top of sovereignty.” Shak. 

4. The chief person; the most prominent one. 
“Others... aspired to be the fop of zealots.” Milton. 

5. The crown of the head, or the hair upon it; 
the head. 


All the starred vengeance of Heaven fall 


On her ungrateful top. Shak. 
6. The head or upper part of a plant. ‘‘ Heads 
or tops, as cabbage heads.” Watts. 


7. (Naut.) A sort of platform, surrounding the 
head of the lower mast, and projecting on all sides. 
It serves to extend the shrouds, by which means 
they more effectually support the mast, and fur- 
nishes a convenient place for the men aloft. Jotten. 

8. The combed wool ready for the spinner, from 
which the noils, or shorts and dust, have been taken 
out ;—so called among cloth manufacturers. 


Simmonds. 
Top, n. te H. Ger. & Up. Ger. topf.] 

1. A child’s toy, commonly in the form of a conoid 
or pear, made to spin on its point usually by drawing 
a string wound round its surface or stem, the motion 
being sometimes continued by means of a whip. 

2. (Rope-making.) A conical block of wood with 
longitudinal grooves on its surface, in which slide 
the strands of the rope in the process of twisting. 

Top, v.i. [imp. & p. p. TOPPED (tdpt); p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. TOPPING. | 

1. To rise aloft; to be eminent; as, lofty ridges 
and topping mountains. 

2. To predominate ; as, topping passions ; topping 
uneasiness. 

3. To excel; to rise above others. 

But write thy best, and top. Dryden. 

Tép,v.t. 1. To cover on the top; to tip; to cap. 

‘* Mountains topped with snow.” Waller. 
A mount 

Of alabaster, topped with golden spires. Milton. 

2. To rise above. ‘Topping all others in boast- 
ing.” Shak. 

3. To rise to the top of; as, he topped the hill. 

Denham. 

4. To outgo; to surpass. 

Edmund the base shall top the legitimate. Shak. 


5. To take off the top or upper part of; to crop. 

Top your rose-trees a little with your knife near a leaf-bnud. 
Evelyn. 

6. To perform eminently. 

From endeavoring universally to top their parts, they will 
go universally beyond them. Jefirey. 

7. (Naut.) To raise one end of, as a yard, so that 
that end becomes higher than the other. 

To top off, to complete by putting on, or finishing, the 
top or uppermost part of; as, to top offa stack of hay; 
hence, to complete; to finish; to adorn. 

TO’pireh (Synop., § 130),n. [Gr. rérapxos, ro- 
i xns, from rémos, a place, and adpyerv, to govern, 
to rule; Lat. toparcha, Fr. toparque.|] The ruler or 
principal man in a place or country; the governor 
of a toparchy. ‘‘The prince and toparch of that 


country.” Fuller. 
TOo’piireh-y, n. [Gr. rovapxia, Lat. toparchia, Fr. 
toparchie. See supra.) A small state, consisting 


of afew cities or towns; a petty country governed 
by a toparch; as, Judea was formerly divided into 
ten toparchies. Fuller. 

Top/-air/‘mor, n. (Naut.) A railing on the top, 
supported by stanchions and equipped with netting. 

To’/pau, n. The horned Indian rhinoceros bird; 
the Buceros rhinoceros, of the passerine order; 
horn-bill. See HORN-BILL. 

TO0/paz,n. [Fr. topaze, Pr. topazi, Sp. topacio, Pg. 
& It. topazio, Lat. topazion, topazon, Gr. réra{os, 
roravios, tumafiov, probably from Skr. tapus, fire, 
the sun, from tap, toheat. According to some, the 
name is from TJopazos, a small isle in the Arabic 
Gulf, where the Romans obtained a stone which they 
called by this name, but which is the chrysolite of 
the moderns.} (JMin.) A mineral occurring in 
rhombic prisms, generally yellowish and pellucid, 
also colorless, and of greenish, bluish, or brownish 
shades ; sometimes massive and opaque, and consist- 
ing of silica, alumina, and fluoric acid. It is highly 
valued as a gem. Dana. 

To-paz/o-lite (49), n. [Fr. topazolite, from Gr. 76- 
ma¢os, topaz, and AiSos, astone.] (Jfin.) A variety 
of precious garnet, of a topaz-yellow color, or an 
olive-green. 

TdSp/-blbck, n. (Naut.) A large iron-bound block 
strapped with a hook, and, when used, hung to an 
eye-bolt in the cap, used in swaying and lowering 
the topmast. Totten. 

ToOp/-boots, n. pl. Boots with an ornamental band 
of some kind of bright-colored leather around the 
upper part. : Dickens, 

Tdp’-chain, n. (Naut.) A chain to sling the lower 
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TOP-CLOTH 
yards, in time of action, to prevent their falling, if 
the ropes by which they are hung are shot away. 


WoSp/-eléth, n. (Naut.) <A piece of canvas used 
to cover the hammocks which are lashed to the top 


in action. 

Tbp/-edat,n. An outer or upper coat. [Hng.] 

VSp/-drain/ing, n. The act or practice of drain- 
ing the surface of land. 

Tdop/-dréss, v. t. [imp. & p. p. TOP-DRESSED 
(top/drést); p. pr. & vb. n. TOP-DRESSING.| ‘To 
apply a dressing of manure to, as the surface of 
land. 

TOp/-dréss/ing, n. A dressing of manure laid on 
the surface of land. 

Tope,n. (Ichth.) A fish of the shark family, and 
genus Galeus, resembling the dog-fish inits general 
aspect. Jardine. 

jTOpe,n. [Skr. thupa.] A monument erected over 
a Buddhist relic, sometimes resembling a pagoda, 

Tope, n. [Hind.top.] A grove or clump of trees; 
—so called in Hindostan. 

Tope, v.i. [imp.& p. p. TOPED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TOPING.] [Cf. Prov. & O. Eng. to top off, to empty 
at one draught.] To drink hard; to drink strong or 
spiritous liquors to excess. ‘‘If you ¢ope in form, 
and treat.” Dryden. 

TO’/per, nm. One who topes, or drinks to excess; a 
drunkard; a sot. 

TSp/et, n. [From top, the crown of the head.] <A 
small bird; the crested titmouse ;— called also 
toupet, or toupet-tit. 

027 The crested titmouse of Latham (Parus bicolor) 
is the toupet titmouse of Pennant. 


Todp/ful,a. [From éop and full.] Full to the top, or 
brim. ‘‘Yopful of direst cruelty.” Shak. 


Todp/-galVlant, a. 1. (Naut.) Situated above the 
topmast and below the royal mast; being the third 
of the kind in order from the deck; as, the top-gal- 
lant mast, yards, braces, and the like. 

2. Highest; elevated; splendid. 
sparks.” DL’ Estrange. 

Toph, n. [Lat. tophus, tofus, tufa, or tuff. See 
Torus and TurA.] A kind of sandstone. 

To-pha/ceotis, a. [Lat. tophaceus, from tophus ; 
Fr. tophacé, tophassé. See supra.] Gritty; sandy; 
rough; stony. Arbuthnot. 

ToOp/-ham/per, n. (Naut.) The upper rigging, 
spars, &c., of a ship. 

All the ships of the fleet... were so encumbered with top- 
hamper, so over-weighted in proportion to their draught of 


water, that they could bear but little canvas, even with smooth 
seas and light and favorable winds. Motley. 


Tdp’-héav’/y, a. Having the top or upper part too 
heavy for the lower. Wotton. 
To’phet, n. [Written also Topheth.] [Heb. tophet, 
literally, a place to be spit upon, an abominable 
place, from ¢aph, to spit out.] A place lying east 
or south-east of Jerusalem, in the valley of Hinnom. 
Q= It seems to have been at first part of the royal 
| garden, but it was afterward defiled and polluted by the 
! sacrifices of Baal and the fires of Moloch, and resounded 
‘ with the cries of burning infants. At a later period, its 
altars and high places were thrown down, and all the 
filth of the city poured into it, until it became the abhor- 
rence of Jerusalem, and, in symbol, the place where are 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna called, the type of hell. 
TSph/in, n. The same as TopnH, q. v. 
TO’phus,n. [Gr.7ép0s, sandstone.] [Written also 
tofus. 

1. (Med.) The calcareous concretions about the 
joints, and in other situations, occurring chiefly in 
gouty persons. 

2. (Min.) A kind of porous calcareous deposit 
from water. Brande. 

Top/i-a-ry, a. [Lat. topiarius, belonging to orna- 
mental gardening, from topia (sc. opera), ornament- 
al gardening, from Gr. ré70s, a place.] Shaped by 
cutting. 

Topiary work, the fanciful form sometimes given, by 
cutting and trimming, to arbors and thickets, trees and 


“ Top-gallant 


Mis.on. 


hedges. Francis. 
Topic, n. [Fr. topiques, It. & Lat. topica, Gr. 
ToTtki. | 


1. (Khet. & Logic.) One of the various general 
forms of argument to be employed in probable as 
distinguished from demonstrative reasoning, — de- 
nominated by Aristotle rémo: (places), as the places 
from which arguments may be derived, or to which 
they are to be referred; also, from the usage of the 
corresponding word locus by Cicero and Quinctilian, 
a prepared argument, or point of argument, of a sort 
applicable to a great variety of cases, and a supply 
of which the ancient rhetoricians and orators pro- 
vided themselves with; a commonplace of argu- 
ment or oratory. (pl.) A treatise on, or a system 
or scheme of, forms or commonplaces of argument 
or oratory; as, The Topics of Aristotle. 

These topics, or loci, were no other than general ideas appli- 


cable to a great many different subjects, which the orator was 
directed to consult. Blair. 


In this question by [reason] I do not mean a distinct topi 
but a transcendent that runs through all topics. Bp. Teter 

2. An argument or reason. ‘ Contumacious per- 
sons whom no fopics can work upon.” Wilkins. 

3. The subject of any distinct portion of a dis- 
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coutse, of argument, or literary composition; also, 
the general or main subject of the whole; a matter 
treated of; a subject, as one of conversation or of 
thought; a matter; a point; a head. : 

4, [Fr. topique, It. topico. See infra.) (Med.) 
An external local remedy; a remedy to be applied 
outwardly to a particular part of the body, as a 
plaster, a poultice, a blister, and the like, 

Topic-folio, a book containing a collection of topics. 

Milton. 

Tép/ie, [Fr. topique, Sp. & It. topico, L. Lat. 
Top/ie-al, topicus, Gr, romtkés, belonging to a 
place, from rérus, a place, a topic, a commonplace. 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a place; limited; local; 
as, a topical remedy. 

2. Pertaining to, or consisting of, a topic or topics. 

3. Not demonstrative, but merely probable, as an 
argument. 

Evidences of fact can be no more than topical and ee 

ale, 
TSp/ie-al-ly, adv. In a topical manner; with ap- 
plication to, or limitation of, a particular place or 
topic. 
T3p/-kndt (-ndt), m. [From top and knot.] 

1. A crest or knot of feathers upon the head or 
top, as of a bird; also, an ornamental knot or bow 
worn on the 
top of the 
head, as by 
women. “A 
great, stout 
servant girl, 
with cheeks 
as red as her & 
top-knots.” 

W. Scott. 


a 


2. (Ichth.) 
A species of 
flat fish of the Top-knot (Rhombus punctatus). (2.) 
genus Rhombus (R. punctatus). 
Top/-lan/term,)7. (Naut.) A lantern or light in 
ToSp/-light, the top of avessel. 


Tdp’less, a. Having no top; very lofty. ‘The 
topless Apennines.” . Beau. § Fl, 
Top/man, n.; pl. TOP/MEN. 1. The man who 
stands above in sawing; a topsman, 
2. (Naut.) A man standing in the top. 
Tdop/mAast, n. (Naut.) The second mast, or that 
whichis next above the lower mast, and above which 
is the top-gallant-mast. 
Tdp’most, a. Highest; uppermost; as, the top- 
most cliff; the topmost branch of a tree. 
To-pog’ra-pher,n. [Fr.topographe, Gr. roroypa- 
os.] One who is skilled in the science of topogra- 
phy; one who describes a particular place, town, 
city, or tract of land. 


7 a is the one authorized topographer of the medieval 
ell. 


Milman. 


Tdop/o-graph/ie, da. [Fr. topographique.] Of, 
Top/o-graph/ie-al,§ or pertaining to, topogra- 
phy; descriptive of a place. 

Topographical surveying, that branch of surveying 
which pertains to the process of ascertaining and repre- 
senting upon a plane surface the contour or figure of any 
portion of the surface of the earth. 


Tdp/o-graph/ie-al-ly, adv. In a topographical 
manner; in the manner of topography. 

To-pdg/ra-phist, n. A topographer. 

To-pég/ra-phy,n. [Fr. topographie, Gr. rotoypa- 
dia, from rézos, a place, and ypaderv, to describe.] 
The description of a particular place, city, town, 
manor, parish, or tract of land; especially, the exact 
and scientific delineation and description in minute 
detail of any place or region; the science or art of 
exact delineation or description. 

To-polo-sy, n._ [Gr. réros, place, and déyos, dis- 
course, treatise.] The art of, or a method for, as- 
sisting the memory by associating the thing or sub- 
ject to be remembered with some place. [are.] 

ToOp/ping, p.a. 1. Rising above; surpassing. 

Hence, assuming superiority; proud. ‘‘ The 
great and flourishing condition of some of the fop- 
ping sinners of the world.” South. 

3. Fine; gallant. Johnson. 

Tdp’ping,n. 1. The act of one who tops; the act 
of cutting off the top. 

2. (Naut.) The act of pulling one extremity of a 
yard higher than the other. 

3. (pl.) That which comes from the hemp in the 
act of hatcheling. Craig. 

TSp’ping-lift, n. (Naut.) A large, strong tackle 
employed to suspend or top the outer end of a gaff, 
or of the boom of a mainsail, ina brig or schooner. 

Tdp’/ping-ly, adv. Ina topping or proud manner. 

Tdp/ping-ly, a. Same as Toprrna. [Obs.] Tusser, 

Top/ple (tdp’pl), v.t. [imp. & p. p. TOPPLED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. TOPPLING.| [Diminutive of top.] To 
fall forward; to pitch or tumble down. ‘‘ Though 
castles topple on their warders’ heads.” Shak. 

TSp’-proud, a. Proud to the highest degree. 


Rare. Shak. 
Top’-rope, n. (Naut.) A rope to sway up a top- 
mast, &c. 


Top/-sail, n. (Naut.) A sail extended across the 
topmast, above which is the top-gallant-sail. 


Toéps/-and-bdt/toms, n. pl. Small rolls of dough, 
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baked, cut in halves, and then browned in an oyen, 
used as food for infants. Simmonds. 


’Tis said that her tops-and-bottoms were gilt. Hood. 

TTP ents (tép/shapt), a. 1. Having the shape 
of atop. 

2. (Bot.) Cone-shaped, with the apex downward; 
turbinate. Henslow. 

Tops’man, n.; pl. TOPS/MEN. 1. The chief drover 
of those who drive a herd of cattle. Jer Oyc, 

2. The uppermost sawyer in a sawpit; a top- 
man, Simmonds. 

Top/-soil, n. The upper part or surface of the soil. 

ToOp/-soil/img, n. The act or art of taking off the 
top-soil of land, before a canal is begun. 

TOp/-stdme,n. A stone that is placed on the top, 
or which forms the top. 

TOp/sy-tiir/vy, adv. [ Tops, or heads, in the turf. 
Skinner.) In an inverted posture; with the top or 
head downward; as, to turn a carriage topsy-turvy. 

Tdp/-tack/le, n. (Naut.) A tackle used in sway- 
ing up a topmast. Totten. 

Tdp/-tim/bers, n. pl. (Naut.) The highest timbers 
on the side of a vessel, being those above the fut- 
tocks. Dana. 

Toque, (tok), n. [Fr. toque, toqguet, Sp. toca, 

To-quet’ (to-ka’),§ Pg. towca, It. tocca,W. toc, from 
toctaw, twetaw, to curtail, clip, dock, trim, like Ger. 
miitze, from mutzen, to lop, dock, crop.] A kind of 
bonnet or head-dress, 


His velvet toque stuck as airily as ever upon the side of his 
head. Motley. 


Tore,n. The same as TORQUE, q. v. 

Torch, n. [Fr. torche, Pr. torcha, It. torcia, Sp. 
entorcha, antorcha, Pg. tocha, O. Fr. tortis, tortets, 
Pr. tortis, L. Lat. tortisius, D. toorts, from Lat. 
torquere, tortum, to twist, because it is twisted like 
a rope, Lat.tortuwm.] A light or luminary formed 
of some combustible substance, as of resinous wood; 
a large candle or flambeau. 


They light the nuptial torch. Milton. 


Torch/-bear’er, n. [From torch and bear.] One 
whose office it is to carry a torch. 
Torch/er,n. One who gives light with a torch, or 
as if with atorch. [Obs.] Shak. 
Torch’-light (-lit),. 1. The light of a torch, or 
of torches. 
2. A light kindled to supply the want of the sun. 
Torch/’-this’/tle (-this/l), ». (Bot.) A plant of 
the genus Cereus, and of the order Cactacex ;— so 
called from the resemblance of the stem to a wax 
candle, or from the prickly stems, used by the In- 
dians for torches. ee. 
A certain plant. More. 
TEAR. 


Torch/wort (-witt), 2. 

Tore, imp. of tear. See 

Tore, n. [Probably from tear; Scot. tore. Cf. W. 
tér, a break, cut, tori, to break, cut.] The dead 
grass that remains on mowing land in winter and 
spring. [Prov. Eng.] Mortimer. 

Tore, n. [See Torus.] (Arch.) A large, round 
molding on the base of a column; torus. Oxf. Gloss. 

To-rey/ma-tdg’/ra-phy, n. [Fr. torewmatogra- 
phie, from Gr. répevya, embossed work, work in 
relief, from ropevety, to bore through, to work in re- 
lief, and ypa@ecy, to write, describe.] A description 
of sculptures and bass-relief. 

To-ren’/ma-tdl/o-gy, n. [Gr. répevpa, embossed 
work, and Adyos, discourse. See supra.] The art 
or description of sculpture and bass-relief; toreu- 
matography. 

To-ren/tie, a. [Gr. ropevtikés, belonging to work 
in relief, ropevtés, elaborate. See supra.| (Sculp.) 
Highly finished or polished ;— applied properly to 
figures in hard wood, ivory, and the like, 

T0/rim-ége’, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Turin, 
or to the people of Turin. 

TO/rim-ése’,n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Turin; in the plural, the people of Turin. 

Tor/ment, n. [O. Fr. torment, N. Fr. towrment, 
Pr. torment, turmen, Sp., Pg., & It. tormento, from 
Lat. tormentwm, an engine for hurling missiles, an 
instrument of torture, a rack, torture, pain, properly 
an instrument with which any thing is turned or 
twisted, from torquere, to turn, to twist.] 

1. (Antiq.) An engine for casting stones. [Obs. 
2. Extreme pain; anguish; the utmost degree o 
misery, either of body or mind. 
The more I see 
Pleasure about me, so much I feel 
Torment within me. Milton. 
3. That which gives pain, vexation, or misery. 
They brought unto him all sick people that were taken with 
divers diseases and torments. Matt. iv. 24. 

Tor-mént/’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. TORMENTED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. TORMENTING.] [O. Fr. tormenter, N. Fr. 
tourmenter, Pr. tormentar, turmentar, Sp. & Pg. 
tormentar, It. tormentare.] 

1. To put to extreme pain or anguish; to inflict 
excruciating misery upon, either of body or mind. 
Art thou come hither to torment us before the time? _ 
Matt. viii. 29. 
2. To pain; to distress; to afflict. 
Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of the palsy, grievously 
tormented. ‘att. viii. 6. 
3. To tease; to vex; to harass; as, to be torment- 
ed with importunities, or with petty annoyances. 
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4. To put into great agitation. [Rare.] 
[They}, soaring on main wing, 
Tormented all the air. Milton. 
Tor-mént/er, n, One who, or that which, torments ; 
__a tormentor. 
YTor-mént/ful, a. Full of torment; causing, or ac- 
companied by, torment; excruciating. [Rare.] 
Tor’men-til (Synop., §130), n. [Fr. tormentille, 
Pr., It., & N. Lat. tormentilla, Sp. tormentila, Pg. 
tormentilha, from tormentum, pain, because it is 
said to allay pain in cases of diarrhea and dysen- 
» tery.] (Bot.) A medical plant (Potentilla tormen- 
_ tilla), the root of which is used as a powerful astrin- 
| gent, and for alleviating gripes or tormina in cases 
of diarrhea, — whence its name. 
Yor-mént/ing-ly, adv. Ina tormenting manner; 
in a manner tending to produce distress or anguish. 
Tor-mént/or, n. 1. One who, or that which, tor- 
ments; one who inflicts penal anguish or tortures. 
“Thoughts my tormentors, armed with deadly 
stings.” Milton. 


2. (Agric.) An instrument for reducing a stiff 
soil, resembling a harrow, but running upon 
wheels. Hebert. 


Tor-mént/ress, n. A female who torments. 
Fortune ordinarily cometh after to whip and punish them, 
as the scourge and tormentress of honor. Folland. 

Bor'mi-nud,n.pl. [Lat. tormen, a griping in the 
belly.] (Med.) Acute, colicky pain; gripes. 

Tor/mi-notis, a. Affected with tormina; griping. 

Torn, p. p. of tear. See TEAR. 

Tor-na/do, n.; pl. TOR-NA/DOES. [From §p., Pg., 
& Pr. tornar, It. & L. Lat. tornare, to turn, that is, 
a whirling wind. The Sp. & Pg. tornada is a re- 
turn. See TurN.] <A violent gust of wind, or a 
tempest distinguished by a whirling, progressive 
motion, usually accompanied with severe thunder, 
lightning, and torrents of rain, and commonly of 
short duration and small breadth; a hurricane. 

To-rGse’, a. [Lat. torosus, from torus, q.v.] (Bot.) 
Swelling in knobs, like the veins and muscles; pro- 
tuberant; as, a torose pericarp. 

To-rés/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being torose. 

TO/rotis, a. (Bot.) The same as TOROSE, q. v. 

Tor-péd/i-notis, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a 
torpedo; exerting a benumbing influence; stupefy- 
ing; dull; torpid. 

Fishy were his eyes; torpedinous was his manner. 
De Quincey. 

Tor-pé/do, n.; pl. TOR-PE/DOES. [Lat., from tor- 
pere, to be stiff, 
numb, or torpid. | 

1. (ichth.) A 
species of ray 
(Torpedo vulga- 
ris), having elec- 
tric power. It is 
foundin the Med- , 
iterranean and 
Atlantic, and was 
anciently used, 
according to Ga- 
len, to cure head- 
aches. It is also 
called cramp-jish. 

2. An engine or machine invented for the purpose 
of destroying ships by blowing them up. 5 

3. A kind of fire-work in the form of a small ball 
or pellet, which explodes when thrown upon a hard 
object. 

Tor’pent, a. [Lat. forpens, p. pr. of torpere, to be 
numb.] Having no motion or activity; incapable 
of motion; benumbed; torpid. [Obs. or rare. 

A frail and torpent memory. Lvelyn. 


Tor-pés/cen¢e, n. The state of being torpescent; 
torpidness; numbness; stupidity. 

Vor-pés’/cent, a. [Lat. torpescens, p. pr. of tor- 
pescere, to grow-stiff, numb, or torpid, verb inchoa- 
tive fromtorpere. Seesupra.] Becoming torpid or 
numb. Shenstone. 

Tér/pid, a. [Lat. torpidus, from torpere, to be 
stiff, numb, or torpid; Fr. torpide, It. torpido, Sp. 
oat) ; 

1. Having lost motion, or the power of exertion 

and feeling; numb; as, a fompid limb. 

Without heat all things would be torpid. 


2. Dull; stupid; sluggish; inactive. 
Syn.—Dull; stupid; sluggish; inactive; benumbed. 


Tor-pid/i-ty,n. Torpidness. 
Tor’/pid-ly, adv. Ina torpid manner; sluggishly. 
Tér'pid-ness,)n. 1. The state of being torpid; 
WTéxr/pi-tide, numbness. 
2. Dullness; inactivity; sluggishness; stupidity. 
Toér’pi-fy,v.t. [imp.&p.p. TORPIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. TORPIFYING.] [From Lat. torpere, to be tor- 
pid, and facere, to make.}] ‘To make torpid; to 
numb, or benumb. 
Tér’por,n. [Lat., from torpere, to be numb or tor- 
pid; It. torpore, 8p. torpor, Fr. torpeur. } 
1. Loss of motion, or of the power of motion; 
numbness; inactivity. + 
2. Dullness; laziness; sluggishness; stupidity. 
Tdr/por-iffie, a. [From Lat. torpor and facere, to 
make.] Tending to produce torpor. 
Toér/qua-ted, a. Having or wearing a torque. 
Torque (tdrk), n. [Lat. torques, a twisted neck- 





Torpedo, or Cramp-fish 
(Torpedo vulgaris). 


Ray. 
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chain.] A collar or neck-chain, formed of thick 
gold wires twisted together, worn originally by the 
Persians, and afterward by other nations, particu- 
larly the Gauls, Germans, and Britons. airhoit. 

Toérqued (tdrkt) (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. torquere, 

to twist. ] 
1. Wreathed; twisted. 
2. (Her.) Twisted ; bent ;—said of a dolphin 
haurient, which forms a figure like the letter S, 

Tor/re-faet/ed,a. Dried by afire. [Obs.] 

TVor/re-fae'tion, n. [Fr. torréfaction, Sp. torre- 
Jaccion, It. torrefazione. See TorrEery.] The op- 
eration of torrefying, or the state of being torrefied. 

WTor/re-fy, v. t. [imp.&p.p. TORREFIED; p.pr.& 
vb. n. TORREFYING.] [Fr. torrdier, It. torrefure, 
Lat. torrefacere, from torrere, to dry by heat, and 
JSacere, to make.] 

1. To dry by a fire. Browne. 

2. (Metal.) To roast or scorch, as metallic ores. 

3. (Pharmacy.) To dry or parch, as drugs, ona 
metallic plate till they are friable, or are reduced to 
the state desired. 

Tor/rent,n. [Fr. & Pr. torrent, Sp., Pg., & It. tor- 
rente, Lat. torrens, torrentis, from torrens, burn- 
ing, roaring, boiling, p. pr. of torrere, to dry by 
heat, to burn. Cf. BourN.] 

1. A violent stream, as of water, lava, or the like; 

a stream suddenly raised and running rapidly, as 
down a precipice, 

The roaring torrentis deep and wide. Longfellow. 


2. A violent or rapid flow; a strong current; 
as, a torrent of vices and follies; a ¢orrent of cor- 
ruption. 

At length, Erasmus, that great, injured name, 
Stemmed the wild torrent of a barbarous age. 

Torrent, a. [See supra.]_ Rolling or rushing in a 
rapid stream. ‘* Waves of forrent fire.” Milton. 

Tor-rén/tial, @. Having the character of a torrent; 
caused by atorrent. [2are.] 

Tor-rén/time, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, a 
a torrent; running like a torrent. [Rare.] 

Tx/ri-céWVli-an, a. Of, or pertaining to, Torricelli, 
an Italian philosopher and mathematician, who dis- 
covered the principle on which the barometer is 
constructed. 

Torricellian tube, a glass tube thirty or more inches in 
length, open at one end, and hermetically sealed at the 
other, such as is used in the barometer. — Torricellian 
vacuum, a vacuum produced by filling with a fluid, as 
mercury, a tube hermetically closed at one end, and, af- 
ter immersing the other end in a vessel of the same fluid, 
allowing the inclosed fluid to descend till it is counterbal- 
anced by the weight of an equal column of the atmos- 
phere, asin the barometer. Hutton. 

Tobr’rid, a. [Lat. torridus, from torrere, to parch; 
It., Sp., & Pg. torrido, Pr. torrid, Fr. torride.] 

1. Parched; dried with heat; as, a torrid plain 
or desert. ‘‘ Barca or Cyrene’s torrid soil.” Milton. 

2. Violently hot; burning or parching, ‘Torrid 
heat.” Milton. 

Torrid zone (Geog.), that space or broad belt of the 
earth included between the tropics, over which the sun 
is vertical at some period every year, and where the heat 
is always great. 

Tor-rid/i-ty, n. 

Wdr/rid-mess, 7. 
parched. 

Tor/ril, nm. A worthless woman, or horse. Halliwell. 

Tor/rock, n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus Larus, 
and of the gull kind. [Prov. Eng.] 

Torse,n. [O. Fr. torse, from Fr. tors, torse, twist- 
ed, wreathed, from Lat. tortus, p. p. of torquere, to 
twist.] (Her.) A wreath. 

Toér/sel, n. Any thing ina twisted form; as, forsels 
for mantel-trees. Moxon. 

Tor/si-bil/i-ty, n. The disposition to untwist after 
being twisted; as, the forsibility of a rope. 

Torsion, n. [Fr. torsion, Late Lat. torsio, from 
Lat. torquere, torsi, tortum, to twist. ] 

1. The act of turning or twisting; the twisting or 
wrenching of a body by the exertion of a lateral 
force tending to turn one end or part of it about a 
longitudinal axis, while the other is held fast or 
turned in the opposite direction. 

2. (Mech.) That force with which a thread, wire, 
or rod fof any material, returns, or tends to return, 
to a state of rest after it has been twisted. 

Torsion balance ( Physics), an instrument for estimating 
very minute forces, as electric or magnetic attractions 
and repulsions, by the torsion of a very slender wire con- 
veying at its lower extremity an horizontal bar or needle, 
upon which the forces act. 

Tdr/sion-al, a. Of, pertaining to, or resulting from, 
torsion, or the force with which a thread or wire re- 
turns to astate of rest after having been twisted 
round its axis; as, torsional force. 

Norsk, 7. 
(Ichth.) A 
species of 
cod (Bros- 
mius vul- & 
garis); it § 
is found 
among the 
North Brit- 
ishislands. W. Scott. _ 1 

TWor/so, n.; Eng. pl. TOR/SOS; It. pl. TOR/SY. [It. 
torso, Sp. & Pg.trozo, Pr. & O. Fr. tros, from Lat. 


Pope. 


Torridness. [Rare.] 
The state of being torrid or 


Torsk. 
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thyrsus, Gr. Sipcos, a light, straight staff, a stall, 
stem, O. H. Ger. torso, twrso, thyrsus, M. H. Ger. 
torse, turse, a stalk, stem, N. H. Ger. dorse, dorsche.] 
(Sculp.) The trunk of a statue, mutilated of head 
and limbs; as, the torso of Hercules. 

Tort, n. [Fr. & Pr. tort, Pg. & It. torto, Sp. twerto, 
L. Lat. tortum, from Lat. tortus, twisted, crooked, 
p. p. of torquere, to twist, bend. 

1. Mischief; calamity. robe Spenser. 
2. (Law.) Any wrong or injury; a wrongful act, 
for which an action will lie; a form of action, in 
some States, for a wrong or injury. Blackstone. 

Tor/teau (tor/to), n.; pl. TOR/TEAUS (-toz). [O. 
Fr. torteau, tortel, from Lat. tortus, twisted, Pr. 
tortelh, a cake of a circular form, See supra.] (Her.) 
A roundel of a red color. 

Tort/-féas/or, n. (Law.) A wrong-doer; a tres- 
passer. Wharton. 

Tor’ti-edVlis,n. [Lat. torquere, to twist, and col- 
lum, the neck.] (JJed.) A rheumatic affection of 
the muscles of one side of the neck; wry-neck. 

TWort/ile, a. ([Fr. tortile, Lat. tortilis, from tor- 
quere, tortum, to twist, wind. ] 

1. Twisted; wreathed; coiled. 
2. (Bot.) Coiled like a rope; as, a fortile awn. 

Wor-til/i-ty,n. [From Lat. fortilis.] The state of 
being tortile, twisted, or wreathed. 

Mortitla (tor-teel/yi), n. [Sp.] A thin, unleay- 
ened cake of maize flour, baked on a heated iron or 
stone. Velasquez. 

Tor/tion, n. [Late Lat. tortio, from torquere, tor- 
tum, to twist, torture.] Torment; pain. [0bs.] 

Tor’tiots, a [From Zort.] 

1. Injurious ; done wrongfully, or by wrong. 
“Tortious wrong.” Spenser. 

2. (Law.) Implying tort, or injury for which the 
law gives damages. 

Ton ROMA adv. In a tortious manner; injuri- 
ously. 

Tért/ive, a. [From Lat. fortus, p. p. of torquere, 
to twist, wind.] Twisted; wreathed. Shak. 

Tortoise (tor/tis) (Synop., § 130), ”. [O. Fr. as if 
tortoise, tortise, from tortis, tortisse, crooked, from 
Lat. tortus, twisted, crooked, contorted, p. p. of tor- 
quere, tortum, to twist, to wind;—so called from 
its crooked feet; N. Fr. tortue, Pr. tortuga, tartu- 
ga, Sp. tortuga, Pg. & It. tartaruga, L. Lat. tortu- 
ca, tartuca, Cf. Pr. tortesa, crookedness, tortis, 
crooked. | 

1. (Zo061.) A reptile 
more or less flattened 
from above, and in- 
closed in a_ case 
formed by two leath- 
ery or scaly shields, 
and having horny 
jaws in the place of 
teeth. The upper 
shield is called the 
carapax, and the low- 
er the plastron. 


[= The name is sometimes restricted to the land tor- 
toises, the term twrtle being applied to the marine species. 


2. (Antig.) A defense used by the ancients, formed 
by the troops arranging themselves in close order 
and placing their bucklers over their heads, making 
a cover resembling a tortoise-shell; a testudo. 

Tdxr/toise-shéll (tér/tis-), m. The shell, or horny 
scutes or plates of the tortoise, used ininlaying and 
in various manufactures; especially, the shell of a 
species of sea-turtle, the hawk’s-bill turtle (Chelo- 
nia imbricata). Brande. 

Hor'tréix, n. (Lat. tortus, p. p. of torquere, to 
twist. 

1. (Zo6l.) A genus of serpents found in the trop- 
ical regions of America. Eng. Cyc. 

2. (Lntom.) A genus of lepidopterous insects, the 
larves of which live in cylindrical tubes, formed by 
rolling up the leaves of plants. Baird. 

Tort/i-lotis, a. (Nat. Hist.) Bulged out at inter- 
vals, like a cord haying knots uponit. Buchanan. 
Toért/a-Gse’,a. (Lat. tortwosus, from tortus, twist- 
ed, crooked, p. p. of torquere, to twist, wind; It., 
Sp., & Pg. tortuoso, Pr. tortuos, Fr. tortueux. Cf. 

Tortruous.] Wreathed; twisted; winding. 
Loudon. 

Tort-ii-ds/i-ty, n. [Fr. tortuosité, Pr. tortuositat, 
Sp. tortuosidad, It. tortwosita, Lat. tortwositas. | 
The state of being tortuous or twisted. 

Tort/ii-otis, a. [See TORTUOSE.] 

1. Bent in different directions; wreathed; twist- 
ed; winding; as, a tortwous train; a tortwous leaf 
or corolla, 

The badger made his dark and tortuous hole on the side of 
every hill where the copse-wood grew thick. Macaulay. 

2. Deviating from rectitude; erroneous; wrong; 
deceitful. 

That course became somewhat less tortuous, when the battle 
of the Boyne had cowed the spirit of the Jacobites. Macaulay. 


3. Wrong; injurious; tortious, See Torrious. 





Tortoise. 


[ Obs. ] Spenser. 
Tort/a-otis-ly, adv. In a tortuous or winding 
manner. 


Tort/ii-otis-mess, n. 
or twisted. 

Tort/iir-a-ble, a. 

Tort/iire (tOrt/yyr, 53), n. 


The state of being tortuous 


Capable of being tortured. 
[Fr. torture, Pr., Sp. 
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Pg., It., & Lat. tortura, from Lat. torquere, tortum, 
to twist, rack, torture. ] 

1. Extreme pain; anguish of body or mind; pang; 
agony; torment, ‘‘ Ghastly spasm or racking tor- 
ture.” Milton. 

2. Especially, severe pain inflicted judicially, 
either as a punishment for a crime, or for the pur- 
pose of extorting a confession from an accused per- 
son, as by water or fire, by the boot or thumbkin, or 
by the rack or wheel. 

Torture, which had always been declared illegal, and which 
had recently been declared illegal even by the servile judges 
ot that age, was inflicted for the last time in England in the 
month of May, 1640. Macaulay. 

Tort/tire, v.t. [imp.& p. p. TORTURED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. TORTURING.] [Fr. torturer, It. torturare.] 

1. To putto torture; to pain extremely; to harass; 
to vex. 

2. To punish with torture; to put to the rack; as, 
to torture an accused person. 

He may at pleasure whip, hang, or torture. 


8. To keep on the stretch, asa bow. [Obs.] 
The bow tortureth the string. Bacon. 
Tort/ir-er (tért/yur-er), m. One who tortures; a 
tormentor. Bacon. 
Tért/ir-ing-ly, adv. Inatorturing manner; so as 
to torture or torment. Beau. § Fl. 
Tort/ir-ots (tort/yyr-us), a. Involving, or per- 
taining to, torture. [Rare.] ‘The spectators who 
shed tears at the torturous crucifixion.” Disraeli. 
Toér/u-lose’, a. [Fr. toruleux, from Lat. torulus, 
dim. of torus. See infra.] (Bot.) Cylindrical and 
swelling into a series of knobs, like a cord with 
knots. 
Tor/yq-lotis, «. The same as TORULOSE. 
BRo'vus, n. ([Lat., a round, swelling, or bulging 
place, an elevation, protuberance. Of. TORE.] 
1. (Arch.) A large MOld-  _ prererevexensuseveversuvenss} 
ing used in the bases of {57 
columns. Its profile is 
semicircular. Brande. ~*- 
2. (Bot.) The receptacle, Torus. 
or part of the flower on which the carpels stand. 
Torved,a. Stern; grim; torvous. [0bs.] 
But yesterday his breath 
Awed Rome, and his least torved frown was death. 
Webster, 1654. 
Tor'vi-ty, n. [Lat. forvitas, It. torvita. See infra.] 
Sourness or severity of countenance, [Obs.] 
Wor/votis, a. [Lat. torvus, allied to Gr. ropds, 
piercing; It. & Sp. torvo, Fr. torve.| Sour of as- 
pect; stern; of a severe countenance. [Obs.] ‘ That 
torvous, sour look produced by anger and hatred.” 
Derham. 
TO0/ry,n. [Said to be an Irish word, denoting a rob- 
ber or a savage, or from toree, give me (sc. your 


Shak. 








money). Cf. Ir. & Gael. toir, a pursuit, pursuers, 
and toir, thoir, tabhair, thabhair, to give, give 
thou. } 


' 1. (Lng. Politics.) A member of the conservative 
party, as opposed to the whig or progressive party ; 
an earnest supporter of royal and ecclesiastical 
authority. 

‘‘ The word tory first occurs in English history in 
1679, during the struggle in Parliament occasioned by the 
introduction of the bill for the exclusion of the duke of 
York from the line of succession, and was applied by the 
advocates of the bill to its. opponents as a title of obloquy 
or contempt. The fortes subsequently took a broader 
ground, and their leading principle became the mainte- 
nance of things as they were. The name, however, has 
for several years ceased to designate an existing party, 
butis rather applied to certain traditional maxims of pub- 
lic policy; and the political successors of the tories are 
now commonly known as Conservatives.” New Am. Cyc. 

2. (Amer. Hist.) One who, in the time of the 
Revolution, favored the claims of Great Britain 
against the colonies; an adherent to the crown. 

To/ry, a. Of, or pertaining to, the tories. 

TO/ry-ism, . The principles of the tories. 

TOse,v.t. To tease, aswool. [Obs. or local.] 

Tdsh,n. <A projecting tooth; atusk. [Obs.] 

Toss (21), v. t. [imp. & p. p. TOSSED (less properly 
TOST); p. pr. & vb. n. TOSSING.|] [W. tosiaw, tosio, 
to jerk, toss, snatch, fos, a quick jerk, a toss, a 
snatch. Cf. also tose, tease, Ger. stoszen, to thrust, 
Lat. tundere, tuswm, to beat, strike, buffet with re- 
peated strokes, and Ger, tosen, to roar, to rage, of 
the elements. ] 

1. To throw with the hand; especially, to throw 
with the palm of the hand upward, or to throw up- 
ward; as, to toss a ball. 

2. To lift or throw up with a sudden or violent 
motion; as, to toss the head; or to toss up the head. 

He tossed his arm aloft. Addison. 

3. To cause to rise and fall; as, to be tossed on 
the waves. ‘‘ We being exceedingly tossed with a 
tempest.” Acts xxvii. 16, 

4. To agitate; to make restless. 

Calm region once, 


And full of peace, now ‘¢ossed and turbulent. Milton. 
5. Hence, to try; to harass, 
Whom devils fly, thus is he tossed of men. Herbert. 


6. To keep in play; to tumble over; as, to spend 
four years in ¢ossing the rules of grammar. Ascham. 

To toss off, to drink hastily. — To toss the oars (Naut.), 
to throw them, with their blades up, in a perpendicular 
direction, as a salute. 
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Téss, v.i. 1. To roll and tumble; to be in violent 
commotion; to writhe; to fling. 
To toss and fling, and to be restless, only frets and enrages 
our pain. illotson. 
2. To be tossed. Shak. 
To toss for, to gamble for. — To toss up, to throw a coin 
into the air, and wager on what side it will fall. 
Brampston. 
Téss,n. 1. A throwing upward, or with a jerk; the 
act of tossing; as, the toss of a ball. 
2. A throwing up of the head; a particular man- 
ner of raising the head with a jerk, 
Tds/sel, n. See TASSEL. 
Todss/er, n. One who tosses. 
Tdss/i-ly, adv. Ina tossy manner; contemptuous- 
ly. [Rare.] C. Kingsley. 
Toss/ing, n. 1. The act of throwing upward; a 
rising and falling suddenly; a rolling and tumbling. 
2. (Mining.) A process which consists in sus- 
pending ores by violent agitation in water, in order 
to separate the lighter or earthy particles; — called 
also tozing, and treloobing, in Cornwall. Pryce. 
Tdss/pot, n. A toper; one habitually given to 
strong drink; a drunkard. Shak. 
Téss’y,a. Tossing the head, as in scorn or pride; 
hence, proud; contemptuous; affectedly indifferent. 
eer C. Kingsley. 
Tost, imp. & p.p. of toss. See Toss. 
TOt,n. 1. Any thing small; — used as a term of en- 
dearment. 
2. A drinking-cup of small size, holding about 
half apint. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 
3. A foolish fellow. [Prov. Engq.] Halliwell. 
To/tal,a. [Fr. & Sp. total, It. totale, L. Lat. totalis, 
from Lat. totus, all, whole. ] 
1. Whole; full; complete ; as, a total departure 
from the evidence; a ¢otal loss ; the total sum or 


amount. ‘Total darkness.” Milton. 
2. Not divided ; entire ; integral. ‘‘ Myself the 
total crime.” Milton. 


Syn.— Whole ; entire ; complete ; integral. See 
WHOLE. 

To’tal, n. The whole; the whole sum or amount; 
as, these sums added make the grand total of five 
millions. 

To-tali-ty,n. [Fr. totalité, Pr. totalitat, Sp. tota- 
lidad, Pg. totalidade, It. totalita, L. Lat. totalitas.] 
The whole sum; whole quantity or amount. ‘‘ The 


totality of a sentence.” Coleridge. 
To’tal-ize, v.t. To make total or complete; to re- 
duce to completeness. [are.] Coleridge. 


To’tal-ly, adv. Ina total manner; wholly; entire- 
ly; fully; completely; as, to be totally exhausted ; 
all hope totally failed; he was ¢otally absorbed in 
thought. 

TO/tal-mess, n. 
entireness. 

Tote, v. t. [imp. & p. p. TOTED ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TOTING.] [Said to be of African origin.] ‘To carry 
or bear ;—a colloquial word of the Southern 
States, used especially by the negroes. 

Tote,n. [Lat. totum, from totus, all, whole.] The 
entire body, or all; as, the whole tote. [Collog.] 

To’tem, nn. A rude picture, as of a bird, beast, or 
the like ; — used by the North American Indians asa 
symbolic name or designation of a family, &c. 

And they painted on the grave-posts 

Of the graves, yet unforgotten, 

Each his own ancestral totem, 

Each the symbol of his household; 

Figures of the bear and reindeer, 

Of the turtle, crane, and beaver. Longfellow. 

MW’ éoth’er. A colloquial contraction of the other. 

TO’ti-prés/em¢e, n. (Lat. totus, all, whole, and 
presentia, presence.] Presence in every place; 
omnipresence. [Obs.] 

TO/ti-prés/ent, a. [See supra.] Omnipresent. 

Tdt/ter, v. i. [imp. & p. p. TOTTERED ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. TOTTERING.] [Allied to Prov. Ger. tattern, 
dattern, dottern, to tremble, shake, Eng. titter, did- 
der, dudder. Of. D. touteren, to swing, rock, shake, 
A-S. tealtrian, to vacillate.] 

1. To shake so as to threaten a fall; to vacillate ; 
as, an old man ¢tofters with age. 
2. To shake; to reel; to lean. 
Troy nods from high, and ftotters to her fall. 


Tdt/tered, a. The same as TATTERED, 
Tot/ter-er, n. One who totters. 
Tdt/ter-ing-ly, adv. Ina tottering manner. 
Tot/ter-y, a. Trembling, or vacillating, as if about 
to fall; unsteady; shaking. [Obs.] Johnson. 
Tot/tle (t5t/tl), v.i. [imp.& p.p. TOTTLED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. TOTTLING.] To walk in a wavering, un- 
steady manner; to toddle; totopple. [Prov. Eng. 
Collog. U. S.] 
TOt/tlish, a. Trembling or tottering, as if about 
to fall; unsteady or insecure in position; tottering. 
Colloq. U. S.] 
Tot’/ty, a. Unsteady; tottery. 
I was somewhat totty when I received the good knight's 


The state or quality of being total; 


Dryden. 
[ Obs.] 


blow, or I had kept my ground under it. W. Scott. 
T0’/ty, n. A sailor or fisherman ; — so called in some 
parts of the Pacific. Simmonds. 
Tou/ean (t0o/kan) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. toucan, 


Sp. & South American tuca, tulcdn, Pg. & Braz, 
tucano.} 
1. (Ornith.) A bird of tropical America, of sey- 


eral species, belonging to the genus Rkamphastos, 


remarkable 
for thelarge 
size of itsf 
bill. The¥ 
feet of tou- 
cans, like those of fii 
parrots, are formed | 
for grasping. P. Cyc. 
2. (Astron.) A 
small modern con- ~~~ 
stellation of the f& 
southern hemi- 
sphere. Hutton. \ 
Totich (ttich), wv. ¢. 
[imp. & Dp Dp. 
TOUCHED (tticht); p. 
pr. & vb. n. TouCcHING.] [Fr. towcher, O. Fr. 
toquer, Pr., Sp., & Pg. tocar, It. toccare. Of. Goth. 
tékan, tattok, taitokun, to touch; Lat. tangere, tac- 
tum, originally tagere, id.,O.H.Ger. zuchén, zochon, 
N.H. Ger. zucken, to pluck, seize, move quickly. ] 
1. To come in contact with ; to hit or strike 
against; to extend the hand, foot, &c., so as to 






Toucan (Rham phastos erytho- 
rynchus). 


reach or rest on. ‘ 
Esther drew near, and touched the top of the scepter. 
Him, thus intent, Ithuriel with his spear ae 
Touched lightly. Milton. 
2. To perceive by the sense of feeling. 
Nothing but body can be touched. Creech, 


3. To come to; to reach; to attain to. 
The god, vindictive, doomed them never more — 


Ah, men unblessed! — to touch their natal shore. Pope. 
4. To try, as gold with a stone. [Obs.] 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed. Shak. 
§. To relate to; to concern. 
The quarrel toucheth none but thee alone. Shak. 


6. To handle, speak of, or deal with gently or 
slightly. 

7. To meddle or interfere with ; as, I haye not 
touched the books. 

8. To affect the senses or the sensibility of ; to 
move; to melt; to soften. 

What of sweet 
Hath touched my sense, flat seems to this. Milton. 


The tender sire was touched with what he said. Addison. 
9. To mark or delineate slightly; to add a slight 
stroke to with the pencil or brush. ‘ The lines, 
though touched but faintly.” Pope. 
10. To infect; as, men touched with pestilent 
diseases. [Rare.] Bacon. 
11. To make an impression on. 
Its face must be... so hard that the file will not touch it. 
Moxon. 
12. To strike, as an instrument of music; to 
play on. 


They touched their golden harps. Ulilton. 


13. To perform, as a tune; to play. 

A person in the royal retinue touched a light and Jively air 
on the flageolet. W. Scott. 
14. To influence by impulse; to impel forcibly. 

No decree of mine, 
To touch with lightest moment of impulse 
His free will. 
15. To afflict or distress. 
-Let us make a covenant with thee, that thou wilt do us no 
hurt, as we have not touched thee. Gen. xxvi. 29. 
16. To affect with insanity, especially in a slight 
degree; to make partially insane; —rarely used ex- 
cept in the participle. 
She feared his head was a little touched. Bulwer. 
To touch the wind (Naut.), to keep the ship as near the 
wind as possible. — Zo touch up, to repair, or to improve 
by slight touches or emendations. 

TNotich (ttich), v. 7. 1. To be in contact; to be ina 
state of junction, so that no space is between; as, 
two spheres towch only at points. Johnson. 

2. To fasten; to take effect. [Rare.] 

Strong waters will touch upon gold, that will not touch upon 
silver. acon. 

3. To treat any thing slightly in discourse ;— 
often with on or upon. 

It the antiquaries have touched upon it, they have immedi- 
ately quitted it. Addison. 

4. (Naut.) To have the leech of a sail so struck 
by the wind as to cause a tremulous motion of it. 

To touch and go (Naut.), to touch bottom, as a ship in 
sailing, with much decrease of speed. — Zo touch at, to 
come or go to, without tarrying; as, the ship towched at 
Lisbon.— Jo touch _on, or upon, to come or go to for a 
short time. [Rare.] 

I made a little voyage round the lake, and touched on the 

Addison. 


several towns that lie on its coasts. 


Totich (ttich), ». [Fr. touche, Pr. toc, tocha, Sp. & 
Pg. toque, It. tocco.] 
1. The act of touching, or the state of being 
touched; contact. 
That never touch was welcome to thy hand 
Unless I touched. Shak. 
2. The sense of feeling or common sensation, one 
of the five senses; as, a thing is cold or warm to the 
touch; silk is soft to the towch. ‘‘The spider’s 
touch, how exquisitely fine!” Pope. 
3. Power of exciting the affections. 
Not alone 


The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 
Do strongly speak to us. 


Milton. 


Shak. 


’ 


. 





TOUCHABLE 


4, An emotion or affection, 


He both makes intercession to God for sinners, and exer- 
cises dominion over all men, with a true, natural, and sensi- 
ble touch of mercy. Hooker. 


5. Personal reference or application. 


Speech of touch toward others should be sparingly used. 
Bacon. 


6. A stroke; as, a touch of raillery; a satiric 
touch ; hence, animadversion; censure; reproof. 


I never bore any touch of conscience with greater regret. 
% Z K Chistes. 


7. A single stroke on a drawing or picture. 
Never give the least touch with your pencil till you have 


well examined your design. ryden. 
8. Feature; lineament. 
Of many faces, eyes, and hearts, 
To have the touches dearest prized. Shak. 


9. Act of the hand on a musical instrument; and 
hence, musical notes. 
Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. Shak. 


10. A small quantity intermixed; alittle. ‘‘ Eyes 


with a towch of Sir Peter Lelyinthem.” Hazlitt. 
Madam, I have a touch of your conscience. Shak. 

11. A hint; suggestion; slight notice. 
Asmall touch will put him in mind of them. Bacon. 


12. A slight and brief essay. [Colloq.] 


Print my preface in such form as, in the bookseller’s phrase, 
will make a sixpenny touch. Swift. 


13. A touch-stone; hence, stone of the sort so 


used. [Obs.] ‘‘A new monument of fowch and 
alabaster.” Fuller, 
Now do I ply the touch. Shak. 


14. Hence, examination or trial by some decisive 
standard; test; proof; tried quality. ‘‘ Equity, the 
true touch of all laws.” Carew. ‘ Friends of noble 
touch.” Shak. 

15. (Mus.) The particular or characteristic mode 
of action, or the resistance of the keys of an instru- 
ment to the fingers; as, a heavy touch, or light toch ; 
also, the manner of touching, striking, or pressing 
the keys of a piano-forte. 

16. (Ship-bwilding.) The broadest part of a plank 
worked top and butt; or the middle of a plank 
worked anchor-stock fashion; also, the angles of 
the stern timbers at the counters. 

17. ( Obstetrics.) The examination of the mouth of 
the womb by actual contact of the hand or fingers. 

To keep touch, to be true or punctual to a promise or 
engagement [0ds.]; hence, to fulfill duly a part or function. 

My mind and senses keep touch and time. W. Scott. 
— True as touch (i. e., touch-stone), quite true. [Obds.] 


Ree ee a. Capable of being touched; tan- 

gible. 

Totich’a-ble-ness,. The state or quality of being 
touchable. 

Totich’/=-b6x, n. A box containing lighted tinder, 
formerly carried by soldiers who used match-locks, 
to kindle the match. Fairholt. 

Totich’-hole, n. The vent of a cannon or other 
species of fire-arms, by which fire is communicated 
to the powder of the charge; vent. 

Totich/i-ly, adv. In a touchy manner; peevishly. 

Totich/i-mess,n. [From touchy.] The quality of 
being touchy ; peevishness ; irritability ; irascibility. 

Totich/ing, p. a. Affecting; moving; pathetic; 
as, a touching tale. 

Towtch/ing, prep. Concerning; relating to; with 
respect to. ‘‘Now, as touching things offered to 
idols.” 1 Cor. viii. 1. 

Totich/ing, 7. The sense of feeling; touch. 

Towtch/ing-ly, adv. Inamanner to touch or move 
the passions; feelingly. 

Moitich’/-me-n6t, n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Jmpatiens ; the jewel-weed of the United States. 
(b.) A plant of the genus Hebaliwm (£. [or Momor- 
dica] elaterium); the squirting-cucumber. 

Totich’-nee/dle (-né/dl), n. A small bar of gold 
and silver, either pure or alloyed in some known 
proportion with copper, prepared for trying the 
purity of articles of gold and silver by comparison 
of the streak made by the article on a touchstone, 
with that made by bars thus prepared of different 
but known degrees of purity. 

Totich’=pa/per, n. Paper steeped in saltpeter, 
which burns slowly, and is used as a match for 
firing gunpowder, and the like. Simmonds. 

Towtich/-stone,n. 1. (JJin.) A variety of extremely 
compact silicious schist, almost as close as flint, 
used for ascertaining the purity of gold and silver 
by the streak impressed on the stone ;—called also 
Lydian-stone and basanite. 

2. Hence, any test or criterion by which the qual- 
ities of a thing are tried. 

The foregoing doctrine affords us a towch-stone for the trial 
of spirits. South. 

Trish touch-stone (Min.), the basalt, the stone which 
composes the Giant’s Causeway. 


Totich’/-wood, n. Decayed wood, used like a 
match for taking fire from aspark, ‘‘ Inflammable 
as touch-wood.” Carlyle, 

Totich’y, a. [Vulgarly techy, or tetcky.] Peevish; 
irritable; irascible; apt to take fire. [ Colloq.] 

Totgh (ttf), a. [compar. TOUGHER ; superl. TOUGH- 
EstT.] [A-S. ¢6h, for tah, teh, D. taat, L. Ger. taa, 
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tage, tau, O. H. Ger. 2ah, zdhi, zich, N. H. Ger. 
zuéhe; Dan. seig, set, Sw. seg, Icel. segr.] 

1. Having the quality of flexibility without brittle- 
ness; yielding to force without breaking; as, the 
ligaments of animals are remarkably tough. ‘‘ Tough 
roots and stubs.” Milton. 

2. Not easily broken; able to endure hardship; 
firm; strong. 

A body made of brass, the crone demands,... 
Tough to the last, and with no toil to tire. Dryden. 

3. Not easily separated ; viscous; clammy; tena- 
cious; ropy; as, ftowgh phlegm, 


4. Stiff; rigid; not flexible. ‘‘So fowgh a frame 


she could not bend.” Dryden, 
5. Severe; violent; as, a tough storm. [Colloq.] 
A tough debate.” Fuller. 


Totigh/en (tif/n), v.%. [imp. & p. p. TOUGHENED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. TOUGHENING.] ‘To grow tough, or 
tougher. 

Totigh’en (ttif/n), v.¢. To make tough, or tougher. 

Totigh/ish eae a. Tough in aslight degree. 

Totigh’ly (ttif/ly), adv. Ina tough manner. 

Totigh/ness (ttif/nes), n. 1. The quality of being 
tough; flexibility, with a firm adhesion of parts; 
as, the toughness of steel. 

2. Strength of constitution or texture. 
3. Viscosity; tenacity; clamminess; glutinous- 
ness; as, the toughness of mucus. 

Tou-pee’ (Synop., § 130), ». [Fr. toupet, 

Tou-pet’ (too-pa’) diminutive of O. Fr. top, a 
tuft, allied to Eng. top, q. v.] 

1. A little tuft; a curl or artificial lock of hair, 
2. A small wig or top-piece. 

Tou’pet-tit, n. (Ornith.) A small bird of the genus 
Parus (P. bicolor); a kind of titmouse. ng. Cyc. 

Tour (toor),. [Fr. towr,m., Pr. torn, Sp., Pg., & 
It. torno, from Lat. tornus, a turner’s wheel, a 
lathe, from Gr. répvos, a carpenter’s tool, a turner’s 
chisel, a circle, around. Cf. TuRN.] 

1. A going round; hence, a journey in a circuit; 
= a tour of Kurope; the towr of France or Eng- 
and. 
The bird of Jove stooped from his airy tour, 
Two birds of gayest plume before him drove. Hilton. 
2. A turn; a revolution; as, the towrs of the heay- 
enly bodies. [Obds.] 
3. (Mil.) Any thing done successively, or by regu- 
lar order; a turn; as, a ¢owr of duty. 
4. A tress or circular border of hair on the head, 
worn sometimes by both sexes. 
t= Vulgarly pronounced towr. 
Syn.—Journey; excursion; pilgrimage. See Jour- 
NEY. 

Tour (towr), 7. 
Pg., & It. torre, Lat. turris. 
tower. [Obs.] 

Tour, v. 7. [imp. & p. p. TOURED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TOURING.] To make a tour; as, to tour through a 
country; to go a-towring. Hughes. 

Tou-ra/eo, xn. 
(Ornith.) A genus 
of African birds, 
having an erectile 
tuft on the head. 

Cuvier. 

Tour-bill/ion 

toor-bil/yun), 7. 
fer, tourbillon, a 
whirlwind, whirl- 
pool, tourbillion, \ 
from Lat. turbo, 
turbinis, a whirl, 
whirlwind.] An 
ornamental  fire- 
work, peculiar for 
turning round, 
when in the air, 
so as to present 
the appearance of 
_ a scroll of fire. 
Tour/ist (toor/ist), n. 


(Fr. tour, f., Pr. tor, torre, Sp., 
See TowER.] A 






Touraco (Chizerhis variegata). 


Francis. 
One who makes a tour, or 
performs a journey in a circuit. 


Tour’ma-line, n. [Fr. towrmaline, It. turmalina, 
tormalina, N. Lat. turmalina, turmalinus, from 
tournamal, a name given, to this stone in Ceylon.] 
[Written also turmaline.] (Min.) A mineral occur- 
ring usually in black three-sided or six-sided prisms, 
terminated by three-sided pyramids. It also pre- 
sents brown, blue, green, and red colors. 

(= The blue has been called indicolite; the red, bu- 
bellite. Both the green and red varieties are highly es- 
teemed in jewelry when clear and of a large size. The 
black tourmaline was formerly called schor/. Crystals of 
tourmaline, when heated, are remarkable for exhibiting 


electric polarity. Dana. 
Tofirn, n. 1. The sheriff’s turn or court, 
2. A spinning-wheel. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 


Tofir/na-ment (tfir/na-ment) (Synop., § 130), n. 
ee Fr. tournéement, towrneiment, torneiement, 
ornoiement, Pr. torneiament, torneyamen, It. tor- 
neamento, torniamento, O. Sp. torneamiento. See 
TourNEY.] A mock-fight or military sport, in 
which anumber of combatants were engaged, as an 
exhibition of their address and bravery. 
With cruel tournament the squadrons join, Milton. 
(SF It differed from the jowst, which was a trial of skill 
between one man and another. 


TOWARDNESS 


Totirn/er-y,. Work turned on a lathe; turnery. 
[Obs.] See TuRNERY. Evelyn. 

Tofir/ney (tir/ny) (Synop., § 130), n. [O. Fr. towr- 
not, tornot, tornei, Pr. torney, Sp. It. torneo. 
See infra.} A tournament. 

Toftr/ney (tir/ny), v.i. [O. Fr. towrnoier, tornoier, 
torneier, Pr. torneiar, Sp. & Pg., tornear, It. tor- 
neare, from the root of turn, q. v.]| To perform 
tournaments; to tilt. 

Well could he tourney, and in the lists debate. Spenser. 

Toftr/ni-quét (tfr/ni-két) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr., 
from tourner, to turn.] A surgical instrument or 
bandage which is tightened or relaxed with a screw, 
and used to check the flow of blood as from wounds, 
by external pressure. 

Nournoés (toornwii’), ». [Fr., belonging to Tours 
in France.] A former French money of account 
worth 20 sous, or a franc. It was thus called in 
distinction from the Paris livre, which contained 25 
sous. 

Wour-myurel,n. [Fr., from tourner, to turn.] 

1. Turn; contour; figure. 
2. A part of the dress of a lady used for expand- 
ing the skirt; a bustle. 

Touse,n. <A pulling; a disturbance. Halliwell. 

Touse, v.¢. &7i. [L. Ger. tasen, N. H. Ger. zausen, 
zeisen, Of. TEASE and TozeE.] To pull; to haul; 
to tear; to rave. 

As a bear, whom angry curs have toused. 
Tous/el, v.¢. The same as TOUSLE, q. Vv. 
Toug/er, n. One who touses. 

Tou/sle (tou/zl), v. t [Dim. of fowse; L. Ger. 
tuseln, Up. Ger. zauseln.| To put into disorder; to 
tumble; to tangle; to touse. 

Tout (toot), v.i. 1. To toot. 

2. To ply or seek for customers. [Prov. Eng.] 

Bouwt-ensemble (toot-bng-sdng’bl), n. [Fr.] All 
together; hence, in the fine arts, the general effect 
of a work as a whole, without regard to the execu- 
tion of the separate parts. 

Tout/er, n. One who seeks customers, as for an 
inn, a public conveyance, for stores, and the like; 
hence, sometimes, an obtrusive candidate for office. 

The prey of ring-droppers, . . . duffers, touters, or any of 


those bloodless sharpers who are, perhaps, better known to 
the police. Dickens, 


Tow, v. ¢. (ars. & p. p. TOWED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


Spenser. 


[ Collog. and low.] 


TOWING.] [A-S. tedhan, tedn, to lead, draw; toh,a 
drawing, tohline, a towing-line; O. Eng. tow, id.; 
Icel. toga, to draw; tog, a drawing; whence also 
Fr. tower.) To drag, as a boat or ship, through the 
water by means of a rope. 

Tow, n. [A-S. taw, tow, tow; O. Fries, tow, 
taww, L. Ger. tou, taw, a rope, implement; Dan. 
tov, Sw. tég, Icel. taug, H. Ger. tau, arope; Dan. 
tave, a filament. Cf. TEw.] 

1. The coarse and broken part of flax or hemp, 
separated from the finer part by the hatchel or 
swingle. 

2. A rope by which any thing is towed. [Obs.] 

3. The actof towing, or the state of being towed; 
— chiefly used in the phrase to take in tow, that is, 
to tow. 

Tow/aése, n. piron tow, the verb; Fr. towage.] 

1. The act of towing. 

2. The price paid for towing. 


Tow/ar,n. A rope-maker. [Scot.] Simmonds, 
ToO/’ward (t0/ard), prep. [A-8. tdweard, t6- 
To’wards (t0d/ardz), weardes, See To and 


WARD, and cf. FORWARD. ] 
1. In the direction of. 
He set his face toward the wilderness. um. xxiv. 1. 


2. With direction to, in a moral sense; with re- 
spect to; regarding. 
His eye shall be evil toward his brother. Deut. xxviii. 54. 
Herein do I exercise myself to have always a conscience 
void of offense toward God and toward men. Acts xxiv. 16. 
3. With ideal tendency to. 


This was the first alarm England received towards any 
trouble. Clarendon. 
4. Nearly; about. 
Iam toward nine years older since I left you. Swift. 
t= Toward, or towards, is a compound of to and ward. 
The original form was towards, as appears from the Anglo- 
Saxon towardes, and a comparison of the cognate dialects. 
The s was dropped in our version of the Scriptures, mak- 
ing it coward; but the original form, towards, has always 
remained in general use. ‘‘ We may easily observe every 
creature about us incessantly working toward the end for 
which it was designed.” Barrow. ‘For my part, I am 
totally at a loss to comprehend how particles streaming 
from a center should draw a body towards it.” Paley. 


To/ward (t0/ard), adv. Near; at hand; in a 

To’wards (t0/ardz), state of preparation. 

T0/ward (t6/ward) (Synop., § 180), a. [A-S. Oweard. 
See supra.] Ready to do or learn; not froward; 
apt; as, a foward youth. 

0’ ward-li-ness (td/ward-), n. [From fowardly.] 
The quality of being toward; readiness to do or 
learn; aptness; docility. 

The beauty and towardliness of these children moved her 
brethren to envy. Raleigh. 

TO’ ward-ly (td/ward-), a. Ready to do or learn; 
apt; docile; tractable; compliant with duty. 

TO’ward-ness (t0/ward-), n. The state or quality 
of being toward; docility; towardliness. 
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TOWARDS 


MWo/wards (t5/ardz), prep. & adv, Same as TOWARD. 

TOw’/=boat, rn. 1. A boat which is towed, or drawn 
by a tow-line. 

2. A steamer used for towing other vessels. 

Tow’el, n. [O. Eng. towail, Fr. towaille, O. Fr. 
toaille, Pr. & Pg. toalha, Sp. toalla, It. tovaglia, L. 
Lat. toalia, from O. H. Ger. duahilla, dwahilla, M. 
H. Ger. twehele, L. Ger. dwehle, N. H. Ger. twehle, 
zwehle, Proy. Ger. guehle, from dwahan, Goth. & O. 
Sax. thvahan, A-S. dhvahan, dhvéan, Icel. thvo, to 
wash.] A cloth used for wiping the hands, and for 
other purposes; a napkin. 

Tow/el, v.t. To beat with a stick. 

Tow/’el-ing, n. Cloth for towels. 
towelling.] 

Tow/’er, n. [A-S. torr, O. 
Fr. tor, tur, N. Fr. tour, 
Pr. tor, torre, Sp., Pg., & 
It. torre, Lat. turris, Gr. 
Toppis, Tupats, D. toren, L. 
Ger. toorn, toren, O. Sax. 
& Icel. turn, Sw. torn, Dan. 
taarn, Up. Ger. turn, thurn, 
O. H. Ger. turri, turra, 
turn, N. H. Ger. thurm.] 

1. A lofty building much 
higher than it is broad, and 
variously shaped, as round, 
square, or polygonal, stand- 
ing alone or forming part 
of another edifice, as of a 
church, castle, and the like. 
“Stately and air-braving 
towers.” Shak. 

2. A citadel; a fortress; hence, a defender. 

Thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong tower from 
the enemy. Ps. 1xi. 3. 

3. A style of dressing women’s hair in a high or 
tower-like form, fashionable about the end of the 
seventeenth century; also, a high head-dress, 

Amorous intrigues 
In towers, and curls, and periwigs. Hudibras. 

; 4. High flight; elevation. [Obs.] Johnson. 

Round tower. See Round, a. — Tower bastion (Fort.), 
a small tower in the form of a bastion, with rooms or cells 
underneath for men and guns. — Tower of London, a col- 
lection of buildings in the eastern part of London, for- 
merly containing a state prison, and now used as an 
arsenal and repository of various objects of public interest. 

Tow/er, v.i. [imp. & p. p. TOWERED; p. pr. & vb. 
2. TOWERING.| ‘To rise and hang over other ob- 
jects; to be lofty or very high; hence, to soar. 

On the other side a high rock towered still. Spenser. 
My lord protector’s hawks do tower so well. Shak. 


Tow/ered, a. Adorned or defended by towers. 
Towered cities please us then. Dilton. 


Tow/er-ing, p. a 1. Very high ; elevated ; as, a 
towering height. 

2. Extreme; violent; surpassing. ‘‘ A man agi- 
tated by a towering passion.” WW. Scott. 

Tow/’/er=-mitts/tard, n. An annual plant of the 
genus Jurritis, whose leaves and seeds give the 
stem a pyramidal form. 

Tow/er-y,a. Having towers; adorned or defended 
by towers. ‘'Towery cities.” Pope. 

Tow/ing-pith, n. See Tow-PATH. 

TOw’-=line, n. (Naut.) A small hawser, used to 
tow aship, &c. 

ToOw’-pith, n. A path used by men or horses that 
tow boats; —called also towing-path. 

Town, n. [A-S. tin, inclosure, garden, house, vil- 
lage, town, tynan, to inclose, shut, O. Sax., Icel., 
& L. Ger, tan, D. twin, O. H. Ger. zin, N. H. Ger. 
ZaQUn. 

dl. 1 inclosure which surrounded the mere 
homestead or dwelling of the lord of the manor; 
and hence, the whole of the land which constituted 
the domain ; a collection of houses inclosed by 
fences or walls. [Obs.] Palsgrave. 

2. Hence, any collection of houses larger than a 
village, and not incorporated as a city ; — often op- 
posed to country. 

God made the country, and man made the town. Cowper. 

3. Any number of houses to which belongs a 
regular market, and which is not a city or the see of 
abishop. [Zng.] Johnson. 

4. The body of inhabitants resident in a town; 
as, the town voted to send two representatives to 
the legislature, or they voted to lay a tax for repair- 
ing the highways. [U. 9.] 

5. A township; the whole territory within certain 
limits, less than those of a county. [Zocal U. S.J 

6. The court end of London. Pope. 

7. The metropolis or its inhabitants; as, the gen- 
tleman lives in town in winter; in summer, he lives 
inthe country. ‘‘ Always hankering after the diver- 
sions of the town.” Addison. “Stuns with his 
giddy larum half the town.” Pope. 

(2 The same form of expression is used in regard to 
other populous towns. 

8. A farm or farmstead ; also, a court or farm- 
yard. [Scot. and Prov. Eng.] 

Syn.— Village; hamlet. See VmuiAce. 


Town/-elérk,n. An officer who keeps the records 
of a town, and enters all its official proceedings. 
See CLERK. 


[ Prov. Eng.] 
[Written also 





Tower. 
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Town’-eri/er,. [From townandcry.] A public 
crier; one who makes proclamation. 

Towned,a. Waving, or consisting of, towns. [ Obs.] 

Town/-hall, n. A public room or building for 
transacting the business of a town. 

Town/-house, n. 1. The house where the public 
business of the town is transacted by the inhab- 
itants in legal meeting. c 

2. A house in town, in opposition to a house in 

the country. 

Town/ish,a. Of, or pertaining to, the inhabitants 
of atown; like the town. [fare.] Turberviille. 

Town/less, a. Having no town. Howell, 

Town/Ilet,. A small town. North Brit. Rev. 

Town/-meet/ing, n. <A legal meeting of the in- 
habitants of a town for the transaction of business. 

Towns/-folk (-f0k), nm. The people of a town; 
especially, the inhabitants of a city, in distinction 
from country people. 

Town/ship,». The district or territory of a town. 

(= In the U. S., many of the States are divided into 

townships of five, six, seven, or perhaps ten miles square, 
and the inhabitants of such townships are invested with 
certain powers for regulating their own affairs, such as 
repairing roads and providing for the poor. The town- 
ship is subordinate to the county. 


Towns’/man, 7.; pl. TOWNS/MEN. [From town 
and man.] 

1. An inhabitant of a town; one of the same 
town with another. 

2. A selectman; an officer of the town, in New 
England, who assists in managing the affairs of the 
town. See SELECTMAN. 

Towns/-péo/ple, n. The inhabitants of a town or 
city, especially in distinction from country people; 
towns-folk, 

Town/’-talk (-tawk), n. The common talk of a 
place, or the subject of common conversation. 


, 
Town! ward, adv. Toward atown. Longfellow. 


Town’/wards, 

Tow’-rope, n. [From tow and rope.] Any rope 
used in towing ships or boats. 

Tow/’ser, n. [From touse.] A familiar name for a 
dog. [Written also towzer and touzer.] 

Tow’y (t0/y¥), a Composed of, like, or containing, 
tow. Holland. 

Tox/ie, a. [From Lat. toxicwm, Gr. roztxév (se. 

Todx/ie-al, ~appakoy), poison, originally a poison 
in which arrows were dipped, from rogckés, of or 
for the bow, from réfoy, bow, arrow. Of, INTOXI- 
CATE.] Poisonous. [Rare.] 

TOx/i-co-1d8/ie-al,a. [Fr. toxicologique.] Of, or 
pertaining to, toxicology. 

TO6x/i-coldg/ie-al-ly, adv. 
manner. 

TSx/i-¢6Vo-Sist, n. [Fr. tovicologue.] One versed 
in toxicology; the writer of a treatise on poisons. 
TSx/i-edV/o-sy, n. [Fr. tovicologie, from Gr. roft- 
kév, poison, and Adyos, a discourse. See TOXICAL.] 
The science which treats of poisons, their effects, 

antidotes, and recognition, 

TSx/o-ddn, n. pee Gyr. réfov, a bow, and ddods, 
dd6vr0s, a tooth.] (Paleon.) A gigantic, pachyder- 
matous quadruped, now extinct, having teeth bent 
like a bow. Brande. 

Tox-dlo-gy, n. Intoxication. [Rare.] 

Tox-dph/i-lite, n. [From Gr. 76zov, a bow, and 
gtrstv, to love, pfdos, alover.] A lover of archery; 
one addicted to archery. Thackeray. 

Mox'o-tés, n. ([Gr. : 

Tog6rns, 2 bowman or 
archer. } (Ichth.) A 
genus of acanthop- 
terygious fishes, of © 
which the only spe- 
cies known, 7’. jacu- 
lator, is remarkable 
for its power of spurt- 
ing water so as to 
bring down insects 
from aquatic plants within its reach;—called also 
archer, or archer-fish. 

Toy,. [D. éooi, tire, attire, ornament, tooijen, to 
attire, adorn, allied to ¢oogen, toon, to show. | 

1. A plaything for children; a bawble. 
2. A thing for amusement, but of no real value; 
an article of trade of little value; a trifle, 
They exchange gold and pearl for toys, 
3. Matter of no importance, 
Nor light and idle toys my lines may vainly swell. Drayton. 


4. Wild fancy; odd conceit; folly; trifling opin- 
ion or behavior, ‘To fly about playing their wan- 





In a toxicological 
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Archer-fish (Zoxotes jaculator). 





Abbot. 


ton toys.” Spenser, 
What if a toy take ’em in the heels now, and they all run 
away. Beau. & Fl. 
5. Amorous dalliance; play; sport. Milton. 


6. Anold story; asilly tale. ‘Fairy toys.” Shak. 
Toy,v.i. [imp.& p. p.TOYED; p. pr. & vb. n. TOY- 
ING.] [See supra.] ‘To dally amorously; to trifle; 
to play; to wanton. 
Toy,v.t. To treat foolishly. [Obs.] Sir H. Dering. 
Toy, n. A head-dress of linen or woolen, that hangs 
down over the shoulders, worn by old women of the 
lower classes. [Scot.] ‘‘ Having put on her clean 
toy, rokelay, and scarlet plaid.” W. Scott. 
ers ee n. One who toys; one who is full of trifling 
ricks, 


TRACHELIDAN 


Toy/ful, a. Full of trifling play. [Obs.] Donne, 
Toy’ing-ly, adv. Ina playful or toying manner. 
Toy/ish, a. Trifling; wanton. [Obs.] Crowley. 
Toy/ish-ly, adv. In a toyish manner. Baxter. 
Toy/ish-mess, n. Quality or state of being toyish. 
Toy/man, n.; pl. TOY/MEN. One who deals in toys. 
Toy’=shodp, n. A shop where toys are sold. 
Toy’séme (-sum),'a. Disposed to toy; trifling; 
wanton. [fare.] *._. ord. 
Toze,v.t. To pull by violence. See TouseE. 
TO’zi-mess,n. The state or quality of being tozy., 
Wo'zy,a. Soft, like wool that has been teased. 
Hya'lbe-da,n. [Lat.] (Rom, Antiq.) A toga orna- 
mented with purple horizontal stripes, worn by 
kings, consuls, and augurs. W. Smith. 
Tra/be-a/ted, a. Furnished with an entablature. 
Tra/be-a/ tion, n. perp, Lat. trabs, trabis, a beam, 
atimber.] (Arch.) The same as ENTABLATURE. 
Trace, n. [Fr. trace, Pr. trassa, Sp. traza, It. trac- 
cia. See TRACE, v. t.] 

1. A mark left by any thing passing; a footprint; 
a track; a vestige; as, the trace of a carriage or 
sled; the trace of a man or of a deer. 

2. A mark, impression, or visible appearance of 
any thing left when the thing itself no longer ex- 
ists; remains; token; vestige. 

The shady empire shall retain no trace 
Of war or blood, but in the sylvan chase. Pope. 

3. (Descriptive Geom. & Persp.) The intersection 
of a plane of projection, or an original plane, with 
a co-ordinate plane. 

Syn. —Vestige; mark; token. See VESTIGE. 

Trice, n. [O.Fr. trace, a kind of cord. See supra 
and infra.| One of the two straps, chains, or ropes, 
by which a carriage or sleigh is drawn by horses. 

Trace,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRACED (trast); p. pr. & 
vb.N. TRACING.] [Fr. tracer, O. Fr. tracier, tras- 
ser, tracher, tresser, tressier, Sp. trazar, It. tracci- 
are, Lat. as if tractiare, from tractus, p. p. of tra- 
here, to draw.] 

1. To walk over; to pass through. 

We do trace this alley up and down. Shak. 


2. To mark out; to draw or delineate with marks; 
especially, to copy, a8 a drawing or engraving, by 
following the lines and marking them on a sheet 
superimposed, through which they appear; as, to 
trace a figure with a pencil; to ¢race the outline of 
any thing; a ¢raced drawing. 

3. To follow by some mark that has been left by 
a person or thing which has preceded; to follow by 
footsteps or tracks. 

You may trace the deluge quite round the globe. Burnet. 


I feel thy power to trace the ways 
Of highest agents. Milton. 


4. Hence, to follow the trace or track of. ‘ All 
the way the prince our footpace traced.” Spenser. 
5. To follow with exactness, 
That servile path thou nobly dost decline, 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line. Denham. 
Trace, v.i. To walk; to go; totravel. [Obs.] 


Tra¢e/a-ble, a. 
Trace’a-ble-mess, n. 
Trace/a-bly, adv. In 
a traceable manner. 
Tra/cer, n. One who, 
or that which, traces, 
Tra/¢er-y,n. (Goth. 
Arch.) (a.) An orna- 
mental divergency of 
the mullions, in the 
head of a window, 
into arches, curves, 
and flowing lines, 
enriched with folia- 
tions. (b.) The sub- Til} 
divisions of groined 
vaults, and the like, 
Gwilt. 
Tra/ehe-a& (tra/ke-4, Lat. pron, tra-k@/a) (Synop., 
§ 180), n.; pl. TRA/CHE-A, 
[ Lat. trachia, N. Lat., It., 
Pr. trachea, Fr. trachée, 
Gr. *paxeta (8c. dprnpia), 
from tpaxis, rough, rug- 


ged.] 

1. (Anat.) The wind- 
pipe, or canal conveying 
air to the lungs in verte- 
brates; the weasand. 

2. Hence, the air-tubes 
of the body in insects, and 
similar animals. 

3. (Bot.) A hollow cell, 
or spiral vessel, in woody § 
tissue. 

Tra/ehe-al (tra/ke-al), a. 
[Fr. trachéal.] Of, or per- 
taining to, the trachea, or 
windpipe; as, the trache- 
al artery. Coxe, 

Tra-chél/i-dan (-kél/i-), 7 
n. aE Gr. rpax)Xos, ay ST igh 
neck, Entom.) One. of % (8tynx 50, trachea ;¢, = 
a familly of coleopterous —fniatdivisions :4.oné ofthe 
insects, including those cations. 
which have the head sup- 
ported on a kind of pedicle, or neck, 


Capable of being traced. 
The state of being traceable, 








Brande. 
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TRACHELIPOD 


Tra-chél/i-pdd, n. ([Fr. trachélipode, from Gr. 
afte es, the neck, and rods, rodds, a foot.] (Zodl.) 
univalve mollusk with a spiral shell, having the 

foot attached to the head. 
Tra/ehe-lip/o-dotis, a. (Zodl.) Having the foot 


_ united with the neck; having the characters of a 


trachelipod. 

Tra/che-o-¢éle, n. [Fr. trachéocéle, from Gr. rpa- 
xeta, the windpipe, and xjAn, atumor.] (Med.) An 
enlargement ofthe thyroid gland; bronchocele, or 
goiter, 

Tra/ehe-St/o-my,n. [Fr. trachéotomie, from Gr. 
tpaxeta, the windpipe, and répvery, to cut.] (Surg.) 
The operation of making an opening into the wind- 


pipe. 

Wra-eht'tis,n. [N. Lat. See TRACHEA.] (Med.) 
Inflammation of the trachea or windpipe. Dunglison. 

Wra/ehyte (tra/kit),n. [Fr. trachyte, from Gr. rpa- 
xs, rough, rugged.| A nearly compact, feldspathic, 
volcanic rock, breaking with a rough surface, and 
often containing crystals of glassy feldspar, with 
sometimes hornblende and mica. Dana. 

Tra-ehyt/ie, a. [Fr. trachytique.] Of, pertaining 
to, resembling, or containing, trachyte. 

Tra/cing, n. 1. The act of one who traces; espe- 
cially, the act of copying by marking on thin paper 
the lines of a pattern, and the like, placed beneath. 

2. A regular path or track; a course. 

3. A mechanical copy of an original, produced by 
following its lines through the aid of a transparent 
medium, Fairholt. 

Tra’¢ing-pa/per, n. A transparent paper, which 
enables a drawing or print to be clearly seen through 
it when laid over the drawing, and so allows the use 
of a pen or pencil to produce a fac-simile by follow- 
ing the lines of the original. It is usually tissue- 
paper soaked in oil, turpentine, or thin varnish. 

Trick, n. [O.Fr. trac, track of horses, mules, trace 
of animals, D. treck, trek, a drawing, trecken, trek- 
hkenj to draw, M. H. Ger. trechen, pret. trach.] 

1. A mark left by something that has passed 
along; as, the track of a ship, a wake; the track of 
a meteor; the track of asled or sleigh, ‘* The bright 
track of his fiery car.” Shak. 

2. A mark or impression left by the foot, either 


of man or beast; trace; vestige; footprint. ‘Far 
from track of men.” Milton, 

3. A road; a beaten path, 
Behold Torquatus the same track pursue. Dryden. 


4. Course; way; as, the track of a comet, 

5. A tract or area, as of land. [Obs.] 

6. (Railways.) The permanent way. 

Track-master (Railways), one who has charge of the 
track of a railway ;— called also road-master. 


Trick, v.t. [imp. & p.p. TRACKED (trikt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. TRACKING. ] 

1. To follow when guided by a trace, or by the 
footsteps, or marks of the feet; as, to track a deer 
in the snow. 

Even with such auxiliaries it was found impossible to track 
the robbers to their retreats among the hills and morasses. 

Macaulay. 

2. (Naut.) To draw, as avessel, by a line reach- 

ing from her to the shore; to tow. 
Track/age,n. A drawing or towing, as of a boat, 
Wrick/er, n. One who, or that which, tracks or 
pursues, as a dog that follows game, 
And of the trackers of the deer 
Scarce half the lessening pack were near. W. Scott. 
Wriick/less, a. Having no track; marked by no 
footsteps; untrodden; as, a trackless desert. ‘‘To 
climb the trackless mountain all unseen.” Byron. 
Trick/less-ly, adv. In atrackless manner; s0 as 
to leave no track. 
Trich/less-ness, n, 
or without a track, 
Trick’-road, n. 
Trick’=seout, n. 


The state of being trackless, 


A towing-path. 
[From track and D. schuit, 


boat.] A boat or vessel employed on the canals in 
Holland, usually drawn by a horse. See TRECK- 
SCHUYT. 


Triet,n. [Lat. tractus, from trahere, tractum, to 
draw ; It. tratto, Sp. trecho, trato, Pr. trait, trag, 
trah, trai, O. Fr. traict, N. Fr. trait.] 

1. Something drawn out or extended. 

2. A region, or quantity of land or water, of in- 
definite extent. “A high mountain joined to the 
main land by a narrow tract of earth.” Addison. 

3. Traits; features; lineaments. [Obs.] 

The discovery of a man’s self by the tract of his counte- 
nance is a great weakness. Bacon. 

4. A treatise; a written discourse or dissertation, 
generally not of great extent; especially, a short 
treatise on practical religion. 

The church clergy at that time writ the best collection of 


tracts against popery. Swift. 
5. The trace or footing of a wild beast. [Obs.] 
6. Treatment; exposition, [O0bs.] Shak, 
7, Track. [Obs.] 
Efface all tract of its traduction. Browne. 


8. Continuity or extension of any thing; as, a 
tract of speech. [Obs.] 

9. Continued or protracted duration; length; ex- 
tent. ‘‘ Improved by tract of time.” Milton. 

Syn.—Region ; district ; quarter; essay; treatise; 
dissertation. 
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Triet, v. ft. To trace out; to track; to draw out; 
also, to protract. [Obs. . 
Triet/a-bil/i-ty, n. r. tractabilité, It. trattabi- 
lita, Lat. tractabilitas.| The quality or state of be- 
ing tractable or docile; docility ; tractableness, 
Triet’a-ble, a. [Pr. tractable, lr. traitable, O. Fr. 
traictable, Sp. tratable, It. trattabile, Lat. tracta- 
vilis, from tractare, to draw violently, to handle, 
treat, q. v.] ~ 
1. Capable of being easily led, taught, or man- 
aged; docile; manageable; governable; as, tracta- 
ble children; a ¢ractable learner. 
I shall find them tractable enough. Shak. 


2. Capable of being handled; palpable; practica- 
ble; feasible; as, tractable measures. 

Tract/a-ble-mess, . The state or quality of being 
tractable or manageable; docility ; as, the tractable- 
ness of children, 

Traet/a-bly, adv. 
ready compliance, 

Traet-a/ri-an, n. One of the writers of the Oxford 
tracts, called ‘‘ Tracts for the Times” [1833-1835], in 
favor of Puseyism. See PUSEYISM. 

Traet-i/ri-an-ism,n. The principles of the Tracta- 
rians, or Puseyites. 

Triet/ate,n. (Lat. tractatus, It. tratéiato, Sp. & Pg. 
tratado, Pr. tractat, Fr. traité. See TRACTABLE. ] 
A treatise; atract. [Obs.] ‘‘ Agreeing in substance 
with Augustin’s, from whose fourteenth Tractate 
on St. John the words are translated.” Hare, 

Trae-ta/tion, n. [Lat. tractatio, Fr. tractation, O. 
Sp. tractacion, It. trattazione.] Treatment or hand- 
ling of asubject; discussion. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Trae-ta/tor, n. One who writes tracts. [Obs.] 

Traet-a/trix, n. [From Lat. tractare, to draw. Cf, 
Tractory.] (Geom.) The same as TRACTORY. 

Traetfile,a. [From Lat. trahere, tractum, to draw.] 
Capable of being drawn out in length; ductile. 

Bodies are tractile or intractile. Lacon. 

Trae-til/i-ty, n. The quality of being tractile; 
ductility. 

Trie/tion, n. [Fr. traction, Sp. traccion, It. tra- 
zione, from Lat. trahere, tractum, to draw. ] 

1. The act of drawing, or state of being drawn; 
as, the traction of a muscle. 

2. Attraction; a drawing toward. 

Angle of traction (Mech.), the angle made with a given 
plane by the line of direction in which the power acts. — 
Traction-engine, & locomotive for drawing vehicles on 
highways. 


Trae-ti/tiotis (-tish’/us), a [Lat. as if tractitous, 
from trahere, tractum, to draw, ill-formed for trac- 
tatitius, from tractare, to handle, to treat. Cf, 
Tract, 3, 5.] Treating of; handling. [2are.] 

Triet/ite, n. The same as TRACTARIAN, q. V. 

Triet/ive, a. Serving to draw; pulling; attracting; 
as, tractive power. 

Traet/or,n. [From Lat. trahere, tractum, to draw.] 

1. That which draws, or is used for drawing. 

2. (pl.) (Med.) Two small, pointed bars of brass 
and steel, which, being drawn over diseased parts of 
the body, were, at one time, supposed to give relief 
through the agency of electricity or magnetism ; — 
called also, from the inventor, Perkins’s metallic 
tractors. 

Trie/to-ra/tion, n. The act or process of employ- 
ing metallic tractors for the cure of diseases, 

Triet/o-ry, )n. [From Lat. tractorius, of drawing, 

Traet/rix, and Lat. as if tractriz, fr. trahere, 
tractum, to draw ; Fr. tractoire, tractrice.] (Geom.) 
The curve described on a plane by a heavy point 
attached to a string, and drawn along by moving the 
other end of the string. 

Trade, n. [Fr. traite, conveyance of corn, wine, 
&e., transportation, trade; It. tratta, Sp. & Pg. 
trato, from Fr. traiter, It. trattare, Sp. & Pg. tra- 
tar, to handle, to treat, to trade, Lat. tractare. See 
TRACTABLE. | 

1. The act or business of exchanging commodities 
by barter; the business of buying and selling for 
money; commerce; traffic; barter. 

(> Trade comprehends every species of exchange or 
dealing, either in the produce of land, in manufactures, 
in bills, or money. It is, however, chiefly used to denote 
the barter or purchase and sale 01 goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, either by wholesale or retail. Trade is either 
foreign or domestic, or inland. Foreign trade consists 
in the exportation and importation of goods, or the ex- 
change of the commodities of different countries. Domes- 
tic or home trade is the exchange, or buying and selling, of 
goods within a country. Trade is also by the wholesale, 
that is, by the package or in large quantities, or it is by 
retail, or in small parcels. The carrying trade is that of 
transporting commodities from one country to another by 
water. 

2. The business which a person has learned, and 
which he carries on, for procuring subsistence, or 
for profit; occupation; especially, mechanical em- 
ployment ; — distinguished from the liberal arts and 
learned professions, and from agriculture; as, we 
speak of the trade of a smith, of a carpenter, or 
mason; but we never say, the trade of a farmer, or 
of a lawyer, or physician, ‘‘ The homely, slighted, 
shepherd’s trade.” Milton. 

I will instruct thee in my trade. Shak. 


3. Business pursued; occupation; employment, 
There these five sisters had continual trade. Spenser. 


In a tractable manner; with 





TRADITION 


Long did I love this lady; 
Long was my travail, long my trade to win her. Massinger. 


4. Instruments of any occupation, 
: The shepherd bears 

His house and household aod: his trade of war. Dryden. 

5. Custom; habit; standing practice, 

Thy sin’s not accidental, but a trade. Shak. 

6. A company of men engaged in the same occu- 
pation. ‘Thus, booksellers and publishers speak of 
the customs of the trade. 

ks (pl.) The trade-winds, 

8. The same as TREAD. [ Obs. and very rare.| 
‘¢Some sayage beast’s trade.’ Spenser. 

9. Refuse or rubbish from a mine. [Prov. Eng.] 

Syn.—Profession; occupation; office; calling; avo- 
cation; employment; commerce; dealing; traffic. 

Trade, v.i. [imp. & p.p. TRADED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TRADING. ] 

1. To barter, or to buy and sell; to deal in the 
exchange, purchase, or sale of goods, wares, and 
merchandise, or any thing else; to traffic; to bar- 
gain; to carry on commerce asabusiness. ‘ A free 
port, where nations ...resorted with their goods 
and traded.” Arbuthnot. 

2. To buy and sell or exchange property, in a sin- 
gle instance. 

3. To act merely for money. 

How did you dare 


To trade and traffie with Macbeth? Shak. 
4. To have a trade-wind. [Rare.] 
They on the trading flood 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape 
Ply nightly, stemming toward the Pole. Milton. 


Trade, v.¢. 1. To sell or exchange in commerce. 
They traded the persons of men. Ezek. xxvii. 13. 


2. To barter; to exchange. ‘Ready to dicker 
and to swap, to érade rifles and watches.” Cooper. 
Trad’/ed,a. Versed; practiced. [Obs.] Shak. 
Trade/ful, a. Commercial; busy in traffic. Spenser. 

Wrade/’less,a. Having no trade or traffic. 

Trade’=-miirk,n. A distinguishing mark or device 
used by a manufacturer on his goods or labels, the 
legal right in which is recognized by law. Simmonds. 

Trade/-price, n. A lower price allowed to mem- 
bers of the same trade, or by wholesale dealers to 
retailers. Simmonds. 

Trad/er, nn. One engaged in trade or commerce; 
a dealer in buying and selling, or barter; as, a trader 
to the East Indies; a ¢érader to Canada; a country 
trader. 

Trade/=sile,n. An auction by and for the trade, 
especially that of the booksellers. 

Trades’=f£Olk (-fOk),. People employed in trade; 
tradesmen. [Jare.] Swift. 

Trades’man, n.; pl. TRADES/MEN, [From trade 
and man.} 

1. One who trades; a shopkeeper. 

2. Any mechanic or artificer whose livelihood de- 
pends upon the labor of his hands. Burrill. 

3. A handicraftsman in a borough. [Scot.] 

Trades’=tin/ion, n. A combination among work- 
men for the purpose of maintaining their rights and 
privileges, with respect to wages, hours of labor, 
customs, and the like. Simmonds. 

Trades’/wom-an, n.; pl. TRADES’/WOM-EN (-wim-), 
A woman who trades, or is skilled in trade. 

Traide/=-wind,n. A wind in the torrid zone, and 
often a little beyond it, which blows from the same 
quarter throughout the year, unless when affected 
by local causes ; —so called because of great advan- 
tage to navigators, and hence to trade. 

(=> The general direction of the trade-winds is from 
N. E. to S. W. on the north side of the equator, and from 
S. E. to N. W. on the south side of the equator. They are 
produced by the joint effect of the rotation of the earth 
and the movement of the air from the polar toward the 
equatorial regions, to supply the vacancy caused by heat- 
ing, rarefaction, and consequent ascent of the air in the 
latter regions. They are principally limited to two belts 
in the tropical regions, one on each side of the equator, 
and separated by a belt which is characterized by calms 
or variable weather. 

Tra-di/tiom (-dish/un), n. [Fr. tradition, Sp. tra- 
dicion, It. tradizione, Lat. traditio, fr. tradere, 
transdere, traditum, to give up, transmit, fr. trans, 
over, and dare, to give.] 

1. The act of delivering into the hands of another ; 
delivery. 

A deed takes effect only from the tradition or delivery. 

Blackstone. 

2. The unwritten or oral delivery of opinions, 
doctrines, practices, rites, and customs, from father 
to son, or from ancestors to posterity; the trans- 
mission of any opinions or practice from forefathers 
to descendants by oral communication, without 
written memorials. 

3. Hence, that which is transmitted orally from 
father to son, or from ancestors to posterity ; knowl- 
edge or belief transmitted without the aid of writ- 
ten memorials. ae 

4. (Theol.) That body of doctrine and discipline, 
or any article thereof, supposed to have been put 
forth by Christ or his apostles, and not committed 
to writing. ‘ Mock at an ancient tradition.” Shak. 

Stand fast, and hold the traditions which ye have been 
taught, whether by word or our epistle. 2 Thess. ii. 15. 
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TRADITION 


Tra-di/tion, v.¢. To transmit by way of tradition. 
[ Obs. and rure.] 

The following story is... traditioned with very much 
credit amongst our English Catholics. Fuller. 
Wra-di/tion-al (-dish/un-al), a. [Fr. traditionnel, 

Sp. tradicional, L. Lat. traditionalis.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or derived from, tradition ; 
communicated from ancestors to descendants by 
word only; transmitted from age to age without 
writing; as, traditional opinions; traditional evi- 
dence; the traditional expositions of the Scriptures. 

2. Observant of tradition. eg 

Wra-di/tion-al-ism (-dish/un-), . 

1, A system of faith founded on tradition. 

2. The doctrine that all religious faith is to be 
based solely upon what is delivered from competent 
authority, exclusive of rational processes. 

Tra-di/tion-al-ist (-dish/un-), n. An advocate of, 
or believer in, traditionalism; a traditionist. 

Wra-di/tion-al-ly (-dish/un-), adv. In a traditional 
manner; by tradition; as, an opinion or doctrine 
traditionally derived from the apostles is of no au- 
thority. ; 

Tra-di/tion-a-ri-ly (-dish/un-), adv. In a tradi- 
tionary manner; by tradition. Dwight. 

Wra-di/tion-a-ry (44), a. Of, pertaining to, or de- 
rived from, tradition; traditional. 

The reveries of the Talmud, a collection of Jewish tradi- 
tionary interpolations, are unrivaled in the regions of absurdity. 

Buckminster. 
Tra-di/tion-a-ry (-dish/un-), n. [Fr. tradition- 
naire.] One, among the Jews, who acknowledges 
the authority of traditions, and explains the Scrip- 
tures by them. 
Tra-di/tion-er 
Tra-di/tion-ist 
tradition. 
Tra-di/tion-ism (-dish/un-), n. Traditionalism. 
Wrid/i-tive, a. [Fr. traditif, from Lat. tradere, 
traditum.] Transmitted or transmissible from fa- 
! ther to son, or from age to age, by oral communica- 
; tion 
{ . 


(-dish/un-), 7. [Fr. tradition- 
niste.| One who adheres to 


Suppose we on things traditive divide. Dryden. 

Trid/i-tor, n. [Lat., from tradere, traditum. See 
supra.|] (£ccl. Hist.) A deliverer ;—a name of in- 
famy given to Christians who delivered the Scrip- 
tures or the goods of the church to their persecutors 
to save their lives. Milner. 

Tra-diice’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRADUCED (-dist/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. TRADUCING.] [Lat. traducere, to 
lead along, to exhibit as a spectacle, to disgrace, to 
transfer, to derive, from trans, across, over, and 
ducere, to lead; It. tradurre, Sp. traducir, Fr. tra- 
duire, to transfer, translate, arraign. | 

1. To represent; to exhibit; to display; to ex- 
pose; to make an example of, [Obs.] 

2. To represent as blamable; to calumniate; to 
vilify ; to defame; willfully to misrepresent; to ex- 
pose to contempt. 

The best stratagem that Satan hath is by traducing the form 
and manner of the devout prayers of God’s church, Jlooker. 

He had the baseness to traduce me in libel. Druden. 


3. To translate from one language to another, 
[ Obs.] 

4. To draw away; toseduce. [Obs.] 

Ican never forget the weakness of the traduced soldiers. 

Beau. & Fl. 

5. To propagate; to transmit, as a trait, by prop- 
agation; to distribute or cause to spread by propa- 
gation; to hand down. [Obs.] 


From these only the race of perfect animals was propagated 
and traduced over the earth. Hale. 


Syn.—To calumniate ; vilify ; defame ; disparage ; 
detract; depreciate; decry; slander. 

Tra-diice/ment, n. The act of traducing; misrep- 

resentation; ill-founded censure; defamation; cal- 


umny. [fare.] Shak. 
Tra-di/cent, a. [Lat. traducens, p. pr. of tradu- 
cere. See supra.] Slanderous. Entick. 
Tra-dii/cer, n. 1. One who traduces; a slanderer; 

a calumniator. 
2. One who derives or deduces. [Obs.] Fuller. 


Tra-da/cian, n. <A believer in Traducianism. 
Tra-dii/cian-ism, n. (Theol.) The doctrine that 
human souls are produced by the act of genera- 
tion. 
Tra-du/¢i-ble, a, Capable of being traduced. [J] 
Tra-dii’/¢ing-ly, adv. In a traducing manner, 
Wra-diiet’, v.t. [Lat. traducere, traductum. See 
TRADUCE.] To derive or deduce; also, to transfer, 
[ Obs. Fotherby. 
Wra-diiet’,n. That which is traducted; that which 
is transferred; atranslation. [Obs.] 
Tra-diie/tion, n. [Lat. traductio, Fr. traduction, 
Pr. traductio, 8p. traduccion, It. traduzione, trans- 
lation. See supra.) [Rare.] 
1. Derivation from one of the same kind; propa- 
gation, 
If by traduction came thy mind, 
Our wonder is the less to find 
A soul so charming from a stock so good. Dryden. 
2. Transmission from one to another; tradition; 
also, a translation into another language. ‘ Tradi- 
tional communication and traduction of truth.” 
Hale. 
3. The act of transferring; conveyance; trans- 
portation; as, the traduction of animals from Eu- 
rope to America by shipping. Hale. 
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[Rare.] Bacon. 

Tra-diiet/ive, a. Capable of being deduced; de- 
rivable. [Rare.] Warburton. 

Traf/fie,n. [Fr.trajic, Pr. trafec, trafey, Sp. trajico, 
trafago, Pg. trafego, It. trajjico, L. Lat. trafficum, 
trajfica. See infra.] 

1. Commerce, either by barter or by buying and 
selling; trade. 

A merchant of great trafic through the world. Shak. 

The trafic in honors, places, and pardons was incessant. 

Macaulay. 

{t= This word, like trade, comprehends every species 
of dealing in the exchange or passing of goods or mer- 
chandise from hand to hand for an equivalent, unless the 
business of retailing may be excepted. Itsignifies appro- 
priately foreign trade, but is not limited to that. 

2. Commodities for market. [Lare.] 

You'll see a draggled damsel 
From Billingsgate her fishy traffic bear. Gay. 

3. The business done upon a railway with refer- 
ence to the number of passengers or the amount of 
freight carried. 

Trafic-return, a periodical statement of the receipts 
for goods and passengers on a railway line. Simmonds. 
— Trafic-taker, a computer of the returns of traffic on a 
particular line of road. Simmonds. 


Traf/fie, v.i. [imp. & p. p. TRAFFICKED (trif/fikt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. TRAFFICKING.] [Fr. trajiquer, It. 
traficare, Sp. trajicar, trafagar, Pg. trajicar, trafe- 
guear, L. Lat. trajicare, trafigare, either from Lat. 
tra, for trans, across, over, and facere, to make 
(ef. Ger. tibermachen, to transmit, send over, e. g., 
money, wares), or from Lat. transfretare, to pass 
over the sea, to ferry over, L. Lat. corrupted into 
transfegare. | 

1. To pass goods and commodities from one per- 
son to another for an equivalent in goods or money ; 
to barter; to trade. 

2. To trade meanly or mercenarily. 

Traf/fie, v.t. To exchange in traflic. 

Traf/fie-a-ble, a. Capable of being disposed of in 
traffic; marketable. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Traf/fick-er, n. One who traflics, or carries on 
commerce; a trader; a merchant. 

Traf/fie-less, a. Destitute of trade. 

Trag’/a-eanth, n. [Fr. tragacanthe, Lat. traga- 
canthum, tragacantha, Gr. rpayaxavSa, from rpayos, 
a he-goat, and dkaySa,athorn.] The concrete juice 
or gum of several species of shrubby or herbaceous 
plants of the genus Astragalus, especially A. Creti- 
cus, A. verus, and A. gummifer, found in various 
parts of the northern hemisphere out of the tropics, 
being especially abundant in Siberia, It is usually 
in the form of white or yellowish semi-transpar- 
ent flakes, or curled vermicular pieces, of great 
toughness. When steeped in water, in which it is 
but partly soluble, it swells into a bulky, muci- 
laginous mass, which, when boiled with water, grad- 
ually acquires the consistence of ordinary gum. It 
is used for many of the purposes for which gum- 
arabic is ordinarily employed. 

Rogers. Baird. Tomlinson. 

Traig/a-lism, n. [Gr. rpayadifew, equivalent to 
Towyew, to eat raw vegetables instead of cooked 
food, or from rpdyos, goat.] Goatish character or 
quality resulting from high feeding; salacity; sala- 
ciousness. [fare.j Qu. Rev. 

Tra-gé/di-an, n. ([Fr. tragédien, It. tragediante, 
tragedo, Lat. tragadus, Gr. rpaywdss.] 

1. A writer of tragedy. [Obs. or rare.] 

Thence what the lofty, grave tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence. 

2. A tragic actor or actress. 

Wra-#é!di-Emne’ (Fr. pron. tri/zha/de-tn’), n. 
(Fr.] A female actor of tragedy. 

Tra-gé/di-otis, a. Like tragedy; tragical. [Obs.] 
“ Tragedious history.” Fabyan, 

Tras’e-dy, n. (Fr. tragédie, It. & Sp. tragedia, 
Lat. tragedia, Gr. rpaywdia, originally a goat-song, 
from rpayos, a goat, and ‘adi, a song, either from the 
oldest tragedies being exhibited when. a goat was 
sacrificed, or because a goat was the prize, or be- 
cause the actors were clothed in goat-skins. ] 

1. A dramatic poem representing some signal ac- 
tion performed by illustrious persons, and generally 
having a fatal issue. 

All our tragedies are of kings and princes. Bp. Taylor. 

Tragedy is poetry in its deepest earnest; comedy is poetry 


in unlimited jest. Joleridge. 


2. A fataland mournful event; any event in which 
human lives are lost by human violence, more espe- 
cially by unauthorized violence. 

Tras/ie, a. [Fr. tragique, It. & Sp. tragico, 
Tras/ie-al, Lat. tragicus, Gr. tpaytk6s.] 

1. Pertaining to tragedy; of the nature or char- 
acter of tragedy; as, a tragic poem; a tragic play 
or representation. 

2. Fatal to life; mournful; sorrowful; calami- 
tous; as, the tragic scenes of the French revolu- 
tion. 

3. Mournful; expressive of tragedy, the loss of 
life, or of sorrow. 

Why look you still so stern and tragical? 
I now must change those notes to tragic. 


| Trigslie,n. [Obs.] 1. A writer of tragedy. 
2. A tragedy; a tragic drama. 


4. Transition. 





Milton. 





Shak. 
Dilton. 


TRAIN 


Traé/ie-al-ly, adv. Ina tragical manner; mourn- 
fully; sorrowfully. 

Trag/ie-al-nmess, n. The quality of being tragical; 
mournfulness; sadness. 

We moralize the fable in the tragicalness of the event. 

- Decay of Piety. 

Trag/i-edm/e-dy, n. [Fr. tragicomédie, It. & Sp. 
tragicomedia, Lat. tragicocomedia, See TRAGIC 
andComepy.] A kind of dramatic piece represent- 
ing some action passed among eminent persons, the 
event of which is not unhappy, in which serious and 
comic scenes are blended; a composition partaking 
of the nature both of tragedy and comedy. 

Tris/i-edm/ie, a. ([Fr. tragicomique, It. & 

Tras/i-edm/ie-al, Sp. tragicomico.] Of, or per- 
taining to, tragi-comedy; partaking of a mixture of 
grave and comic scenes. 

Julian felt toward him that tragi-comic sensation which 
makes us pity the object which excites it not the less that we 
are somewhat inclined to laugh amid our sympathy. W. Scott. 

Tras/i-edm/ie-al-ly, adv. In a tragi-comical 
manner, 

Tras/i-edm/i-pas/to-ral, a. Partaking of the 
nature of, or combining, tragedy, comedy, and pas- 
torals. [eee] AY 

Trail, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. TRAILED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
grag NED [Norm. Fr. trailler, to search after, 
O. Fr. trailler, to trail a deer or hunt him upon a 
cold scent, also to hunt or pursue him with a lime- 
hound, Fr. trailler, tirailler, to trail a fishing-line, 
Pg. tralha, tralho, a rope, a small fishing-net, 
tralhar, to mar] the sail to the bolt-rope, Sp. traillar, 
to level the ground, trailla, a leash, an instrument 
for leveling the ground, D. treilen, to draw with a 


rope, to tow, treil, a rope for drawing a boat. Cf, 
DRAIL. 
1. To hunt by the track. Halliwell, 
2. To draw along the ground. “And hung his 
head, and trailed his legs along.” Dryden, 
They shall not trail me through the streets 
Like a wild beast. Milton. 
Long behind he trails his pompous robe. Pope. 


3. (Mil.) To carry, as a fire-arm, with the breech 
near the ground and the upper part inclined for- 
ward, the piece being held by the right hand near 
the middle. 

4. To tread down, or lay flat, as grass, by walk- 
ing through; to lay flat. 

5. To take advantage of the ignorance of; to im- 
pose upon. [Prov. Eng.] 

I presently perceived she was (what is vernacularly termed) 
trailing Mrs, Dent; thatis, playing on her ignorance. C. Bronte. 

Trail, v.i. 1. To be drawn out in length. ‘ When 
his brother saw the red blood trait.” Spenser. 

2. To grow to great length, especially when 
slender and creeping upon the ground, as a plant; 
to run or climb. 

Trailing arbutus (Bot.), a creeping or trailing plant of 
the genus Lpigewa (EL. repens), having white or usually 
rose-colored flowers with a delicate fragrance, growing 
in small axillary clusters, and appearing early in the 
spring; May-flower; — called also ground-laurel. Gray. 

Trail, n. 1. Track followed by the hunter; scent 
left on the ground by the animal pursued, 
How cheerfully on the false trail they ery! Shak, 

2. Any thing drawn to length; as, the trail of a 
meteor; a trail of smoke. ‘* When lightning shoots 
in glittering trails along.” Rowe. 

3. Any thing drawn behind in long undulations ; 


a train. ‘‘And drew behind a radiant trail of 
hair.” Pope. 
4. Any thing drawn along, as a vehicle. [0b q 
5. A kind of frame for trailing plants. [Obs.] 


6. The entrails of a fowl, especially of game, as 
the woodcock, and the like;— applied also, some- 
times, to the entrails of sheep. 

The woodcock is a favorite with epicures, and served with 
its trail in, is a delicious dish. Baird. 

7. (Mil.) That part of the stock of a gun-carriage 
which rests on the ground when the piece is unlim- 
bered. [See Jllust. of Gun-carriage.] 

8. The act of taking advantage of the ignorance 
of a person; animposition. [Prov. Eng.] 

Trail-boards (Ship-building), the carved work be- 
tween the cheeks of the head, at the heel of the figure. 

Trail/ing-spring,n. <A spring fixed in the axle- 
box of the trailing-wheels of a locomotive engine, 
and so placed as to assist in deadening any shock 
which may occur. Weale, 

Trail/ing-wheel, n. A hind wheel of a locomo- 
tive when it is not a driving-wheel; also, the hind 
wheel of a carriage. 

Trail’-mét, n. A net trailed or drawn behind a 


boat. Wright. 
Train, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. TRAINED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TRAINING.] [O. Fr. trahiner, trainer, Fr. trainer, 


Pr. trahinar, It. trainare, L. Lat. trahinare, trai- 
nare, from trahina, from Lat. traha, a drag, sledge, 
from Lat. trahere, to vag 
1, To draw along; to trail. 
In hollow cube 
Training his devilish enginery. Milton, 
2. To draw by persuasion, artifice, and the like; 
to entice; to allure. 
If but twelve French 


Were there in arms, or would be as a call 
n 


To train ten thousand English to their side. Shak. 
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O, train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy note. Shak. 
This feast, I'll gage my life, 
Is but a plot to train you to your ruin. Ford. 


3. To teach and form by practice; to exercise; to 
discipline ; as, to train the militia to the manual ex- 
ercise ; to ¢rain soldiers to the use of arms. “ Our 
trained bands, which are the trustiest and most 
proper strength of a free nation.” Milton. 

The warrior horse here bred he’s taught to train. Dryden. 

4. To break, 
tame, and ac- 
custom to draw, 
as oxen. 

5. (Hort.) To 
lead or direct, 
and form to a 
wall or espal- 
ier; to Sa “to 
a proper shape, 
by bending, lop- 

ing, or prun- est 
ing; as, totrain { 
young trees. * ! V/ [y 
He trains the 
young branches to - 
‘ a 
C= a 
Ke 
Fan Training. (5.) 





Horizontal Training. 


the right hand or 
to the left. Jeffrey. 

6. (Mining.) 
To trace, as a 
lode or any 
mineral appear- 
ance, to its 
head. 

To traina gun 
(Mil.), to point it at some object either forward or else 
abaft the beam, that is, not directly on the side. Jotten. — 
To train or train up, to educate; toteach; to form by in- 
struction or practice; to bring up. 

Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it. Prov. xxii. 6. 

The first Christians were, by great hardships, trained up for 
glory. Tillotson. 

Train, v.t. To be drilled in military exercises; to 
do duty in a military company. [Colloq.] 

Train, n. ([Fr. train, O. Fr. train, trahin, Pr. 
trahi, Sp. train, tragin, trajin, traina, It. traino, 
treno. See supra.]| 

1. That which draws along; especially, persua- 
sion, artifice, or enticement. 

Now to my charms, 
And to my wily trains. Hilton. 

2. Hence, something tied to a lure to entice a 
hawk; also, a trap for an animal. Halliwell. 

3. That which is drawn along in the rear of or 
after something; that which is in the hinder part 
or rear; as, (a@.) That part of a gown which trails 
behind the wearer; as, alady’s train. (b.) The after 
part of a gun-carriage; the trail. Totten. (c.) The 
tail of a bird. 

The train steers their flight, and turns their bodies, like the 
rudder of a ship. Ray. 

4. A number of followers; a body of attendants; 
a retinue. ‘‘The king’s daughter with a lovely 
train.” Addison. 

My train are men of choice and rarest parts. Shak. 


5. A consecution or succession of connected 
things; a series. ‘‘ The ¢rain of ills our love would 
draw behind it.” Addison. 

Rivers now stream and draw their humid train. Milton. 

Other truths require a train of ideas placed in order. Locke. 


6. Regular method; process; course; as, things 
are now in atrain for settlement. 

If things were once in this train,...our duty would take 
root in our nature. Swift. 

7. The number of beats which a watch makes in 
any certain time. 

8. A line of gunpowder, laid to lead fire to a 
charge, or to a quantity intended for execution. 

9. A continuous or connected line of cars or car- 
riages on a railroad. 

10. A kind of sleigh used in Canada for trans- 
portation of merchandise, wood, and the like. 

Train of artillery, any number of cannon, mortars, 
&c., with the attendants and carriages which follow them 
into the field. Campbell.— Train of machinery, a series 
of moving pieces, as wheels and pinions, each of which is 
follower to that which drives it, and driver to that which 
follows it. 

Syn.—Cars.—Trary, Cars. Train is the word uni- 
versally used in England with reference to railway trav- 
eling; as, I came in the morning train, &c. In the Unit- 
ed States, the phrase the cars has been extensively intro- 
duced in the room of train; as, the cars are late; I came 
in the cars, &c., though, in fact, a person travels in only 
one car. The English expression is obviously more ap- 
propriate, andis prevailing more and more among Ameri- 
cans, to the exclusion of the cars. 


Triin’/a-ble, a. Capable of being trained or edu- 
cated. 

Traiin’-biand, n.; pl. TRAIN/-BANDS, <A band or 
company of militia. 

He felt that, without some better protection than that of 

the train-bands and Beef-eaters, his palace and person would 

hardly be secure. Macaulay, 


Train’-befr/er,. One who holds up a train, as 
of a robe. 

Train/el,n. A drag-net. [Obs.] Folland. 

WTraiin/er, n. 1. One who trains; an instructor; 
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especially, one who trains or prepares men, horses, 
&c., for athletic exercises. 
2. A militia-man when called out for exercise or 
discipline. [U. S.] Bartlett. 
Train/ing-day, n. A day on which a military 
company assembles for drill, especially in public. 


[U. 8.] Bartlett. 
See MILE-RUN. 


Train’-mile, n. 

Train/-oil, n. [D. & L. Ger. traan, Dan. & Sw. 
tran, N. H. Ger. thran, M. H. Ger. tran, allied to 
D. traan, Ger. thriine, a tear, drop.} The oil pro- 
cured from the blubber or fat of whales by boiling. 

Train’/-rdad, n. (Mining.) A slight railway for 
small wagons. 

Train’/-tack/le (-tik/1), n. (Naut.) A tackle 
hooked to the train of a gun, to hold it to its place. 

Train’y,a. Belonging to train-oil. [Obs.] Gay. 

Traipse, v.i. [Ger. trapsen, trappsen, to tread noisi- 
Wy, to walk stamping, verb intens. from trappen, id. 

f. TRAPE.] To walk or run about sluttishly or 
thoughtlessly. [ Colloq. and low.] Pope. 

Trait (trat) (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. trait, Pr. trait, 
trag, trah, It. tratto, Lat. tractus, from trahere, to 
draw. Cf. TRACT.] 

1. A stroke; a touch. 

By this Binge trait Tomer makes an essential difference 
between the Iliad and Odyssey. Broome. 

2. A distinguishing or marked feature or pecul- 
jarity; as, a trait of character. 

(2 This word was formerly pronounced tra, as in 
French, and it is still so pronounced, to some extent, in 
ene: but in the United States the finaltis always 
sounded. 


Wrattewur (tra/tir’), n. The keeper of an eating- 
house, or restaurant; a restaurateur. Simmonds. 

Trai/tor, n. [O. Fr. traitres, traitor, traiteur, 
traditeur, N. ¥r. traitre, Pr. trahire, traire, trahi- 
dor, traidor, traitor, tracher, trachor, Sp. traidor, 
Pg. traditor, It. traditore, Lat. traditor, tr. tradere, 
traditum, to deliver, to give up or surrender treach- 
erously, to betray. See TRADITION. ] 

1. One who violates his allegiance and betrays 
his country; one guilty of treason; one who, in 
breach of trust, delivers his country to its enemy, or 
any fort or place intrusted to his defense, or who 
surrenders an army or body of troops to the enemy, 
unless when vanquished; or one who takes arms 
and levies war against his country; or one who aids 
an enemy in conquering his country. See TREASON, 

O passing traitor, perjured and unjust. Shak. 

2. One who betrays his trust; a betrayer. 

Trai/tor,v.¢. To act the traitor toward; to betray ; 
to deceive. [Obs.] Drummond. 
But time, it traitors me. Lithgow. 
Like a traitor; treacherous; traitor- 
Pope. 


Trai/tor, a. 
ous. [fare.] 
Trai’tor-ess, n. 
Trii/tor-ly, a. 
torous. [0bs.] 
Trai/tor-otts, a. [O. Fr. traitreuz.] 

1. Guilty of treason; treacherous; perfidious; 
faithless; as, a traitorous officer or subject. 

2. Consisting in treason; partaking of treason; 
implying breach of allegiance; as, a traitorous 
scheme or conspiracy. 

Trai’tor-otis-ly, adv. In a traitorous manner; 
treacherously; perfidiously. 

They had traitorously endeavored to subvert the funda- 
mental laws. Clarendon. 

Trai/tor-otis-mess, n. The quality of being trai- 
torous or treacherous; treachery. 

Trai/tress,n. [Fr. traitresse.] A female traitor; 
she who betrays her trust; atraitoress. Dryden. 

Tra-jéet’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRAJECTED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. TRAJECTING.] [Lat. trajicere, trajectum, fr. 
trans, across, and jacere, to throw.] To throw or 
cast through; as, to ¢traject the sun’s light through 
three or more cross prisms. [fare.] Newton. 

Trij’eet,n. [O. Fr. traject, N. Fr. trajet, It. tra- 
getto, tragitto, Lat. trajectus, from trajicere, See 
supra. | 

1. A place for passing across; a passage. [Obs.] 

2. The curve or course of a heavenly body in its 
orbit; atrajectory. [Rare.] ‘ The traject of com- 
ets.” I, Taylor. 

Trajée/tion, n. [Lat. trajectio.] 

1. The act of trajecting; a throwing or casting 
through or across; also, emission. 

2. Transposition. [Zare.] Knachbull. 

Trajéet/o-ry, n. ([Fr. trajectoire.] The curve 
which a body describes in space, as a planet or 
comet in its orbit, or a stone thrown upward ob- 
liquely in the air. Brande. 

Tra/jet,n. Passage over or across. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Tra/jet-or, n. One who cozens or deceives, as a 
juggler by the rapidity of the changes he makes; a 
conjurer; a juggler. [Obs.] ‘‘ With sleights of a 
trajetor.” Gower. 

Tra/jet-ry, n. The art or practices of a trajetor; 
jugglery. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Tra-la/tion, n. [Lat. tralatio, translatio, from 
transferre, translatum, or tralatum. See TRANS- 
FER.| A change in the use of a word, or the use of 
a word ina less proper but more significant sense. 

Obs. Bp. Hall. 

Tral/a-ti/tion (tril/a-tish’un), m. A change, as in 
the use of words; a metaphor. 


A female who betrays. 
Like a traitor; treacherous; trai- 
Shak. 


TRAMPLE 


Tral/a-ti/tiotis (tril/a-tish’us), a. 
tius, translatitius. 
urative; not literal, 

Tril/a-ti/tiotis-ly (-tish/us-l¥), adv. In a tralati- 
tious manner; metaphorically; figuratively; not in 
a literal sense, Holder. 

Tra-lin/e-ate,v.t. [Lat. asif tralineare, from tra, 
trans, across, and linea, a line; It. tralineare, trali- 
gnare.] To deviate from any direction. [Obs.] 

E Dryden, 
Tra-li/cen-¢cy, n. Translucency; clearness. [Obs.] 
Tra-lua/cent, a. [Lat. tralucens, translucens, p. pr. 

of tralucere, translucere, to shine across or through. 
See TRANSLUCENT.] Transparent; clear; translu- 
cent. [Obs.] Davies. 

Trim, ”. [Prov. Eng. tram, a train, the shaft of a 
cart or carriage, a beam or bar. See TRAIN, and 
cf. O. Sw. trdm, trum, Prov. & O. Ger, tram, a 
beam. See Note under TRAM-ROAD.] 

1. A coal wagon used in some parts of England, 
especially at Newcastle. 

2. The shaft of a cart. [Prov. Eng.] De Quincey. 

3. One of the rails or tracks of a tram-road. 

Trim, n. [Sp. trama, weft.) <A silk thread formed 
of two or more threads twisted together, used es- 
pecially for the weft or cross threads of the best 
quality of velvets and silk goods. Simmonds. 

Trim/ble, v.¢. To wash, as tin ore, with a shovel 
ina frame fitted for the purpose. Smart. 

Tram/mel,n. [Fr. tramail, Norm. Fr. tremail, It. 
tramaglio, L. Lat. tramallum, tramela, tremaclum, 
akind of net for taking fish, from Lat. tres, three, 
and macula, Fr. maille, spot; Ger. tramelnetz.] 

1. A kind of long net for catching birds or fishes ; 
a kind of net for taking prey; a net. 

The trammel differs not much from the shape of the bunt. 

Carew. 

2. A kind of shackles used for regulating the mo- 
tions of a horse, and making him amble. 

3. Hence, whatever impedes activity, progress, or 
freedom. 
They ... disdain the trammels of any sordid contract. Jeffrey. 


4. An iron hook, of va- 
rious forms and sizes, used 
for hanging kettles and oth- 
er vessels over the fire. 

5. (Mech.) An instrument 
for drawing ellipses, one 
part of which consists of a 
cross with two grooves at 
right angles to each other, 
the other being a beam carrying two pins which 
slide in those grooves, and also the describing pen- 
| cil; also, another name for beam-compasses. JVeale. 

Trim/mel, v. t. [imp. & p. p. TRAMMELED, or 
TRAMMELLED 3 p. pr. & vb. n. TRAMMELING, or 
TRAMMELLING.] [See supra.] 

Shak, 


1. To catch; to intercept. [Zare.] 
2. To confine; to hamper; to shackle. 
Tram/meled,a,. [Written also tramelled.] (Man.) 
Having blazes, or white marks, on the fore and hind 
foot of one side, as if marked, by trammels ; — said 
of a horse. 
Trim/mel-er,n. [Written also trameller.] 
1. One who, or that which, trammels or restrains, 


[Lat. tralati- 
See supra.] Metaphorical; fig- 





Trammel. (Jfech.) 


2. One who uses a trammel-net. Nares. 
Trim/’mel-éts,n. A snare. [Obs.] 
Tram/’/ming,n. (Silk Manuf.) The act or process 

of forming trams. See TRAM. 


Tra-m6n/tane, or Tram/on-tane (Synop., § 130), 
a. [O. Fr. tramontain, Sp. & It. tramontano, Pr. tra- 
mont, trasmon, Lat. transmontanus, from trans, 
across, beyond, and mons, montis, mountain.] Ly- 
ing or being beyond the mountain; foreign; barba- 
rous. 

(= The Italians sometimes use this epithet for wtra- 
montane, and apply it to the countries north of the Alps, 
as France and Germany, and especially to their ecclesi- 
astics, jurists, painters, &c.; and a north wind is called a 
tramontane wind. The French lawyers call certain Ital- 
ian canonists tramontane or uliramontane doctors; con- 
sidering them as favoring too much the court of Rome. 
See ULTRAMONTANE. 

Tra-m6n/tane, or Trim/on-tine, n. 
ing beyond the mountain; a stranger. 

Tramp, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRAMPED (triimt, 84); 
p. pr. & vb. n. TRAMPING.] [L. Ger. trampen, 
Dan. trampe, Sw. & Icel. trampa, Goth. trimpan, 
pret. tramp, D. & Ger. trappen.] 

1. To tread forcibly and repeatedly; to trample. 

2. To cleanse, as clothes, by treading upon them 
jn water. Simmonds, 

Tramp, v.i. To travel; to wander or stroll. 

Tramp,n. 1. A foot-journey; as, to goon a tramp; 
a long tramp. 

2. A foot traveler; a tramper. Halliwell, 

3. An instrument used or designed for trimming 
hedges. Simmonds. 

4. A plate of iron worn by ditchers, in Scotland, 
below the center of the foot, for working their 
spades. Simmonds, 

Tramp/er, n. One who tramps; a stroller; a ya- 
grant or vagabond, 

Tram/-plate,n. A flat piece of iron laid down as 
a rail, Simmonds. 

Tram/ple (trim/pl), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. TRAMPLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. TRAMPLING. | Mae trampein, from 
trampen, D. trampelen, trappelen. See supra, ] 


One liv- 
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TRAMPLE 


1. To tread under foot; especially, to tread upon 
with pride, contempt, triumph, or scorn, 

Neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they trample 
them under their feet. att. vii. 6. 

2. To tread down; to prostrate by treading; as, to 
trample grass. 

3. To treat with pride, contempt, and insult. 

Tram/ple, v. i. 1. To tread in contempt ;— with 
on or wpon, 

Diogenes trampled on Plato’s pride with 5 of his own. 

70v. of the Tongue. 

2. To tread with force and rapidity. 

Tram/ple,n. The act of treading under foot with 
contempt. [Zare.] Milton. 

Traim/pler,n. One who tramples; one who treads 
down. 

Tram-poose’, v. i. [See TRAMP, TRAMPLE, and 
TRAIPSE.] To walk with labor, or heavily ; to 
tramp. [ZLow.] [U.8S.] Bartlett. 

Trim/-road,n. A road prepared for easy transit 
of trains or wagons, by forming the wheel-tracks of 
smooth beams of wood, blocks of stone, or plates of 
iron. 

(= This word is said, by some, to be derived from the 
name of Mr. Outram, a gentleman extensively connected 
with the collieries in Neweastle, England, these roads 
having been called at first, as is said, owtram roads; but 
the name is probably derived from tram, a coal-wagon, 
railroads having been first constructed, and being still 
extensively used, for such wagons. See TRAM. 


Trim/=-way,n. A tram-road. 

Trana/tion,n. [Lat. tranare, transnare, to swim 
over ; from tra, trans, across, over, and nare, to 
swim.] The act of swimming over. [Obs.] 

Trainee, n. [Fr. transe, fright; Sp. & Pg. trance, 
danger, a critical moment, the last stage of life; It. 
transito, passage, decease; Lat. transitus, a pas- 
sage, from transire, to pass over; trans,*across, 
over, and tre, to go; Fr. transi, to chill, overcome, 
paralyze, O. Fr. & O. Sp. transir, to decease, dic.] 

1. The act of trancing or journeying over or 
across a country; a journey; especially, a tedious 
journey. [Obs.] 

2. A state in which the soul seems to have passed 
out of the body into another state of being, or to be 
rapt into visions; an ecstasy. 

And he became very hungry, and would have eaten; but 
while they made ready, he fell into a trance. Acts x. 10. 

My soul was ravished quite asinatrance. Spenser. 


3. (Med.) The total suspension of mental power 
and voluntary motion, pulsation and breathing con- 
tinuing, the muscles being flexible, and body yield- 
ing to and retaining any given position not incom- 
patible with the laws of gravitation; catalepsy. 

Wrainece, v. ¢. 1. To pass over or across. [/are.] 

““ When thickest dark did trance the sky.” Tennyson. 

2. To entrance, [Obs. Hall. 
Trance, v.i. To pass; totravel. [Obs.] 

Tvance the world over, you shall never purse so much gold 

as when you were in England. Beau § Fi. 
Tranced (trinst), @ Lyingin atrance, 
And there I left him tranced, 
Tran/gram, n, [O. Eng. trangrain, a strange 
thing; trangame,atoy. See aaa An odd 
thing intricately contrived. [Cant.] [Obs.] 
Arbuthnot. 
Train’mel,n. A treenail. [Obs.] Moxon. 
Tran’/quil (trink/wil),a. [Fr.tranquille, Sp. tran- 
quilo, It. tranquillo, Lat. tranquilius.] Quiet ; 
calm; undisturbed; peaceful; not agitated; as, the 
atmosphere is tranquil ; the condition of the coun- 
try is tranquil. ‘A style clear, tranquil, easy to 
follow.” De Quincey. 
Tran/quil-i-za/tiom ) (trink/wil-), nm. The act of 
Tran/quil-li-za/tion tranquilizing, or state of 
being tranquilized. 
Tran’quil-ize ) (trank/wil-), v.t. [imp. & p. p. 
Trin/quil-lize}  TRANQUILIZED, or TRANQUIL- 
LIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. TRANQUILIZING, or TRAN- 
QUILLIZING.] [Fr. tranquilliser, Sp. tranquilizar, 
It. & Lat. tranquillare.| To render tranquil; to 
allay when agitated; to compose; to make calm and 
peaceful ; as, to tranquilize a state disturbed by 
factions or civil commotions; to tranquilize the 
mind. ‘* The tranquilizing power of time.” 
Wordsworth. 


Shak. 


Syn.—To quict; compose; still; soothe; appease; 


ealm; pacify. 
Trin’/quil-iz/er, )n. 1. One who, or that which, 
Trin’ quil-liz/er, tranquilizes. 

2. Specifically, a kind of chair in which a raving 
maniac may be so fixed as to be motionless. It is 
used for the production of tranquillity, in a parox- 

nian ot raving i 

Tran’ quil-iz/ing- ays 

Mrin/quil-liz/ine-ty, adv, So as to tranquilize, 

Tran-quil/li-ty, n. [Fr. tranquillité, Pr. tran- 
quillitat, tranquilitat, Sp. tranquilidad, It. tran- 
quillita, Lat. tranquillitas.| The state or quality 
of being tranquil; a calm state; freedom from dis- 
turbance or agitation ; quietness ; as, the tranquillity 
of public affairs, of the state, of the world; the 
tranquillity of a retired life; the tranquillity of 
mind proceeding from conscious rectitude, 

Tran/quil-ly, adv. Ina tranquil manner; quietly; 
peacefully. 


1402 


Trin’quil-mess,n. The state or quality of being 
tranquil; quietness; peacefulness. 

Brdus. A Latin preposition, used in English asa 
prefix, signifying over, beyond, through, on the 
other side, as in transalpine, beyond the Alps. 
Hence, in a moral sense, it denotes a complete 
change; as, to transform. ; 

Trans-aet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRANSACTED; p. 
pr. & vb. mn. TRANSACTING.] [Lat. transigere, 
transactum ; trans, across, through, and agere, to 
lead, act; Fr. ¢ransiger, to compound, make terms. 
To do; to perform ; to manage ; as, to transact 
commercial business; we transact business in per- 
son or by an agent. 

Trans-aet’, v.t. To conduct matters; to treat; to 
manage. 

Trans-ae/tion, n. [Fr. transaction, Sp. transac- 
cion, It. trunsazione, Pr, & Lat. transactio.] 

1. The doing or performing of any business; 
management of any affair. 

2. That which is done; an affair; as, we are not 
to expect in history a minute detail of every trans- 
action. 

3. (Civil Law.) An adjustment of a dispute be- 
tween parties by mutual agreement, 

Syn.— Proceeding; action; process. —TRANSACTION, 
PROCEEDING. <A transaction is something already done 
and completed; a proceeding is either something which 
is now going on, or, if ended, is still contemplated with 
reference to its progress or successive stages. The pro- 
ceedings at the trial of Lord Russell were marked by deep 
injustice, and they led to a transaction, in his beheading, 
of flagrant enormity. ‘‘ We are witnesses to the whole 
proceeding ; we inquire into the whole transaction. The 
proceeding embraces every event or circumstance which 
goes forward through the agency of men; the transaction 
only comprehends those matters which have been delib- 
erately transacted or brought to a conclusion. In this 
sense we use the word Pes in application to an 
affray in the street, and the word transaction to some 
commercial negotiation that has been carried on between 
certain persons. The proceeding marks the manner of 
proceeding, as when we speak of the proceedings in a 
court of law. The transaction marks the business trans- 
acted, as the transactions on the Exchange. A proceed- 
ing may be characterized as disgraceful, a transaction 


as iniquitous.” Crabb. 
Trans-aet/or, n. [Lat.] One who transacts, per- 
forms, or conducts any business. Derhan, 


Trans-alp/ine,a. [Lat. transalpinus, from trans, 
across, beyond, and Alpinus, Alpine, of the Alps; 
Alpes, the Alps; It. & Sp. transalpino, Fr. transal- 
pin.] (Geog.) Lying or being beyond the Alps in 
regard to Rome, that is, on the north or west of 
the Alps; as, Transalpine Gaul; — opposed to Cis- 
alpine. 

Trans-alp/ine,n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of the country beyond the Alps. 

Trans-an/i-miate, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. TRANSANI- 
MATED; p. pr. & vb. nN. TRANSANIMATING.] [Lat. 
trans, across, through, and animare, animatum, to 
animate.] To animate by the conveyance of a soul 
to, from another body. [fare.] King. 

Trans-an/i-ma/tion, n. [Fr. transanimation, It. 
transanimazione.| Conveyance of the soul from 
one body to another; transmigration. [Rare.] 

The immortality of the soul they did not flatly deny, but 
falsely believed, disguised under the opinion of transanimation, 
conceiving that dying men’s souls afterward passed into other 
bodies, Fuller. 

Trins/at-lan’tie, a. [Lat. trans, across, beyond, 
and Eng. Atlantic; Fr. transatlantique, It. trans- 
atlantico. See TRaANs.] Lying or being beyond 
the Atlantic. 

(3 When used by a person in Europe or Africa, trans- 
atlantic signifies being in America; when by a person in 
America, it denotes being or lying in Europe or Africa, 
especially the former. 

Trans-ea/len-cy, n. State of being transcalent. 
Trans-ea/lent, a, [Lat., trans, through, and calere, 
to grow warm.] Permitting the passage of heat. 
Tran-s¢énd’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. TRANSCENDED; 

p. pr. & vb. Nn. TRANSCENDING.|] [Lat. transcen- 
dere, from trans, beyond, over, and scandere, to 
climb ; O. Fr. transcender, Sp. transcender, tra- 

scender, It. transcendere, trascendere.] 

1. To rise above; to surmount; as, lights in the 
heavens transcending the region of the clouds, 

2. To pass over; to go beyond, 

It is a dangerous opinion to such hopes as shall transcend 
their limits. Lacon, 

3. To surpass; to outgo; to outstrip; to excel; to 
exceed. ‘*How much her worth transcended all 
her kind.” Dryden. 

Tran-scénd’, v.i. 1. Toclimb. [Obs.] Browne. 

2. To be transcendent; to excel. [Lare.] 

Tran-scénd/enge, )n. [Lat. transcendentia, It. 

Tran-scénd/en-cy, transcendenza, trascenden- 
za, Sp. transcendencia, trascendencia, Fr, trascen- 
oe 

1. The state of being transcendent ; superior ex- 
cellence; supereminence. 

2. Elevation above truth; exaggeration. [Obs.] 

Tran-s¢énd/ent, a. [Lat. transcendens, p. pr. of 
transcendere, It. & Sp. transcendente, trascendente, 
Pr. transcendent, Fr. transcendant.] 

1. Very excellent; superior or supreme in excel- 
lence; surpassing others; as, transcendent worth; 
transcendent valor, ‘‘ Clothed with transcendent 
brightness.” Milton. 


TRANSCRIBER 


2. (Kantian Philos.) Transcending or going be- 
yond the bounds of human knowledge ;— applied 
to speculation about what lies beyond the reach of 
the human intellect, 

Tran-s¢énd/ent, n. That which surpasses or is 
supereminent ; that which is very excellent ; any 
thing superior. 

Tran/s¢end-ént/al, a. [Fr. transcendental, Sp. 
transcendental, trascendental, It. transcendentale, 
trascendentale. } 

1. Supereminent ; surpassing others ; as, tran- 
scendental being or qualities. ; 

2. (Kantian Philos.) Of, or pertaining to, that 
which can be determined a priori in regard to the 
fundamental principles of all human knowledge. 
What is transcendental, therefore, transcends em- 
piricism ; but it does not transcend all human 
knowledge, or become transcendent. Murdock. 


Transcendental anatomy, that department of anatomy 
which treats of the type or plan of structure, rather than 
the mere details. — Transcendental curve ( Math.), a curve 
defined by a transcendental equation. — Transcendental 
equation, an equation into which a transcendental quan- 
tity enters. —7ranscendental function, a function in which 
the relation between the function and variable is expressed 
by a transcendental equation. Math. Dict. — Transcend- 
ental line, a line whose equation is transcendental. Math. 
Dict.— Transcendental quantity, a quantity which can 
not be represented by an algebraic expression of a finite 
number of terms. 

t=" Transcendental quantities are of three kinds : 
logarithmic, or expressed in terms of logarithms; as, 
a log. x, &c.; exponential, or expressed by variable ex- 
ponents; as, a”, ba”, c¥, &.; and trigonometrical, or 
expressed by trigonometrical functions; as, sin. 2, tan. 
/2— 23, &e. 

Syn.— TRANSCENDENTAL, EMPIRICAL. These terms 
with the corresponding nouns, transcendentalism and 
empiricism, are of comparatively recent origin. £m- 
pirical refers to knowledge which is gained by the expe- 
rience of actual phenomena, without reference to the prin- 
ciples or laws to which they are to be referred, or by which 
they are to be explained. Transcendental has reference 
to those beliefs or principles which are not derived from 
experience, and yet are absolutely necessary to make ex - 
perience possible or useful. Such, in the better sense of 
the term, is the transcendental philosophy, or transcend- 
entalism. Each of these words has also been used in a 
bad sense. Lmpiricism, in this case, is applied to that 
one-sided view of knowledge which neglects or loses sight 
of the truths or principles referred to above, and trusts 
to experience alone. TJranscendentalism has been ap- 
plied to the opposite extreme, which, in its depreciation 
of experience, loses sight of the relation which facts and 
phenomena sustain to principles. Hence the term has 
been applied to a kind of investigation, or a use of lan- 
guage, which is vague, obscure, fantastic, or extravagant. 


Trin/scend-ént/al, n. A transcendentalist. [ Obs.] 
Tran/scend-ént/al-ism, n. [Fr. transcendenta- 
lisme.] (Kantian Philos.) The transcending or go- 
ing beyond empiricism, and ascertaining @ priori 
the fundamental principles of human knowledge. 
(2 As Schelling and Hegel claim to have discovered 
the absolute identity of the objective and subjective in 
human knowledge, or of things and human conceptions 
of them, the Kantian distinction between transcendent 
and transcendental ideas can have no place in their phi- 
losophy; and hence, with them, transcendentalism claims 
to have a true knowledge of all things, material and im- 
material, human and divine, so far as the mind is capa- 
ble of knowing them. And in this sense the word tran- 
scendentalism is now most used. It is also sometimes 
used for that which is vague and illusive in philosophy. 

Trin/s¢end-ént/alist, n. [Fr. transcendenta- 
liste.| One who believes in transcendentalism. 

Trin/s¢end-en-tal/i-ty, n. The state or quality 
of being transcendental. 

Trin/s¢end-ént/al-ly, adv. In a transcendental 
manner. 

Tran-scénd/ent-ly, adv. In a transcendent man- 
ner; very excellently; supereminently; by way of 
eminence, 

The law of Christianity is eminently and transcendently 
called ‘the word of truth.” South. 

Tran-sc¢énd/ent-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being transcendent; superior or unusual excellence, 

Tran-sc¢én/sion, ». The act of transcending or 
surpassing; passage over. [Obs.] 

Trans/eo-late,v.t. [imp.& p. p. TRANSCOLATED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. TRANSCOLATING.] ([Lat. trans, 
across, through, and colare, colatum, to filter, to 
strain, from colum, a strainer.] To cause to pass 
through a sieve or colander; to strain. [Obs.] 

Trains/eo-la/tion, n. The act of transcolating, or 
straining; the state of being transcolated. [Obs.] 

Trans-e6r/po-rate, v. i. (Lat. trans, across, be- 
yond, and corpus, corporis, body.] To pass or be 
transferred from one body to another. [Obs.] 

Tran-serib/bler,n. A transcriber ; —in contempt. 

He [Aristotle] has suffered vastly from the transcribblers, as 
all authors of great brevity necessarily must. Gray. 

Tran-seribe’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. TRANSCRIBED ; 
Dp. pr. & vb. n. TRANSCRIBING.] [TLat. transeribere, 
from trans, across, over, and scribere, to write; It. 
transcrivere, trascrivere, Sp. transcribir, trascribir, 
Pg. transcrever, Pr. transcriure, Fr. transcrire.] To 
write over again, or in the same words; to copy; as, 
to transcribe Livy or Tacitus; to transcribe a letter. 

Tran-serib/er, n. One who transcribes or writes 
from a copy; a copier; a copyist. 
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TRANSCRIPT 


Trin’seript, n. [Lat. transcriptum, from tran- 
scriptus, p. p. of transcribere ; It. trascritio. See 
supra. ‘ 

1. That which has been transcribed ; a writing 
made from and according to an original; a writing 
or composition consisting of the same words with 
the original; a written copy. 

The decalogue of Moses was but a transcript, not an origi- 
nal. South. 

2. A copy of any kind; an imitation. 

‘The Roman learning was a transcript of the Grecian. 

Glanville. 

Tran-serip/tion, n. [Lat. transcriptio, Fr. tran- 
scription, It. transcrizione.] 

1. The act of transcribing or copying; as, corrup- 
tions creep into books by repeated transcriptions. 

2. (Mus.) A kind of free translation of a vocal 
into a piano-forte or an orchestral work; an adapta- 
tion; an arrangement; —a name applied by modern 
composers for the piano-forte to a more or less fan- 
ciful and ornate reproduction on their own instru- 
ment of a song or other piece not originally intend- 
ed for it. 

Tran-seript/ive, a. Done as froma copy; having 


the style or appearance of a transcription. [Rare.] 
Tran-seript/ive-ly, adv, Ina transcriptive man- 
ner. [fRare.] Browne. 


Trans-efir’, v. i. [Lat. transcurrere, from trans, 
across, over, and currere, to run; It. trascorrere, 
Sp. trascurrir, transcurrir.] To run or rove to 
and fro. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Trans-elir/ren¢e,n. [From Lat. transcurrens, p. 
pr. of transcurrere.] A roving hither and thither. 

Trans-etir/sion, n. Pats transcursio. See supra.] 
A rambling or ramble; a passage beyond certain 
limits; extraordinary deviation; excursion. [Obvs.] 

I am to make often ¢ranseursions into the neighboring for- 
ests as I pass along. Howell. 

Trans-di/a-leet,v.¢. [Prefix trans and dialect.] 
To transfer or translate from one dialect into, an- 
other. | Very rare. | Warburton. 

Trans-dtie’tion,n. [From Lat. transducere, trans- 
ductum, equivalent to traducere, to lead across or 
over. See TRADUCE and TRADUCTION.] The act 
of conveying over. Entick, 

Trimse,n. The same as TRANCE. [0Obs.] 

Trans-éVe-ment, v.t, To change or trans- 

Trans-él/e-mént/ate, pose the elements of; to 
transubstantiate. [Obs. and rare.] Bp. Taylor. 

Trans-él/e-men-ta/tion, n. [Fr. transélémenta- 
tion, from Lat. trans, over, and elementwm, ele- 
ment.] (Zccl.) The change of the elements of one 
body into those of another, as of the bread and wine 
into the actual body and blood of Christ; transub- 
stantiation. Burnet. 

Trin’/senne,n. The same as TRANSOM, q.v.[Obs.] 

Trin/’/sept,n. [From Lat. trans, across, beyond, 
and septum, an inclosure. See SEptum.] (A7ch.) 
Any part of a church that projects at right angles to 
the body (that is, the high central portion of either 
nave or choir), and is of equal, or nearly equal, 
height to this; in a cruciform church, one of the 
arms of the cross. 

Transepts are always arranged in pairs; that is to say, the 

rojection southward is always accompanied by a correspond- 
ing projection northward. ... Hence the word transept is 
sometimes used in the singular to include both the north and 
south branches, Oxf. Gloss. 

Tran-séx/ion, n. [From Lat. trans, across, and 
sexus, sex.] Change of sex. [Obs.] 

Trans-fém/i-niate, v.t. [From Lat. trans, over, 
beyond, across, and femina, woman.] ‘To change 
into a woman, as aman. [ Obs. and rare.] Browne. 

Trans-féx’, v. t. [imp.& p.p. TRANSFERRED; Pp. 
2 . & vb. nN. TRANSFERRING.]  [Lat. transferre, 

rom ¢7ans, across, over, and ferre,to bear; Fr. 
transférer, Sp. transferir, trasferir, It. transferire, 
trasferire. Cf. TRANSLATE, ] 

1. To convey from one place or person to anoth- 
er; to transport or remove to another place or per- 
s0n; as, to transfer the laws of one country to an- 
other. 

2. To make over the possession or control of}; to 
pass; to convey, as a right, from one person to an- 
other; to sell; to give; as, the title to land is trans- 
Serred by deed. 

3. To remove from one substance to another; as, 
to transfer drawings or engravings to a lithographic 
stone. Tomlinson. 

Syn.—To sell; give; alienate; estrange; sequester. 


Trims/fer, 7. 1. Theact of transferring, or of be- 
ing transferred; the removal or conveyance of a 
thing from one place or person to another. 

2. The conveyance of right, title, or property, 
either real or personal, from one person to another, 
either by sale, by gift, or otherwise. 

I shall here only consider it as a transfer of property. Burke. 


3. That which is transferred; as, (a.) A picture 
removed from one body or ground to another, as 
from wood to canvas, or from one piece of canvas to 
another. Fairholt. (0.) (Mil.) A soldier removed 
from one troop, or body of troops, and placed in 
another. 

Trans-fér/a-bil/i-ty, n. 
transferable. 

TWrans-fér/a-ble (Synop., §130), a. [Fr. transféra- 
ble, It. transferibile.}| [Written also transferrible.] 


The quality of being 
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1, Capable of being transferred or conveyed from 
one place or eee to another. 

2. Negotiable, as a note, bill of exchange, or other 
evidence of property, that may be conveyed from 
one person to another py indorsement or other 
writing; as, the stocks of the public, and of compa- 
nies, are transferable. ; 

Trins/fer-book,n. A register of changes of own- 
ership in stocks, bonds, and the like. Simmonds. 

Trans/fer-day,n. One of certain regular days at 
the Bank of England for registering transfers of 
bank-stock and government funds in the books of 
the corporation. Simmonds. 

Trans/fer-ee’,n. The person to whom a transfer 
is made. 

Trans/fer-en¢e, n. Act of transferring; transfer. 

Trans/fer-df/fice, n. An office or department 
where transfers of stocks, &c., are made. 

Trans/fer-bg/ra-phy,n. [Eng. transfer and Gr. 

padew, to write.] The act or process of copying 
inscriptions, and the like, by making transfers. 

Trans/fer=-pa/per, n. A prepared paper used in 
lithography or copying-presses, for transferring im- 
pressions, Simmonds, 

Trans-fér/renge, n. See TRANSFERENCE. 

Trans-fér/rer, n. One who makes a transfer or 
conveyance. 

Trans-fér/ri-ble,a. Capable of being transferred ; 
transferable. See TRANSFERABLE. 

Trans-fig/a-rate, v.¢. To transfigure; to trans- 
form. [Obs.] 

Trans-fig/ii-ra/tion, n. [Fr. transfiguration, 8p. 
transfiguracion, trasfiguracion, It. transfigura- 
zione, trasfigurazione, Pr. & Lat. transfiguratio.] 

1. A change of form; especially, the supernatural 
change in the personal appearance of our Savior on 
the mount. 

2. A feast held by some branches of the Christian 
church on the 6th of August, in commemoration of 
the miraculous change above mentioned. 

Trans-fig/iire (-fig/yur), v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRANS- 
FIGURED; p. pr. & vb. nN. TRANSFIGURING.] [Fr. 
transfigurer, Pr. & Sp. transjfigurar, trasfigurar, 
It. transfigurare, trasfigurare, Lat. transfigurare, 
from trans, across, over, and jigurare, to form, 
shape, from jigura, form, figure. ] 

1. To change the outward form or appearance of; 
to transform. 

2. Especially, to change to something very ele- 
vated and glorious; to give an ideal form to. “ And 
was transfigured before them.” Matt. xvii. 2. 

Trans-fix’, v. ¢. Pino: & p. p. TRANSFIXED (trans- 
fikst/); p. pr. & vb. n. TRANSFIXING.] [Lat. trans- 
Jigere, transficum, from trans, across, through, and 
Jigere, to fix, fasten, It. trafiggere, Pr. transjigar.] 
To pierce through, as with a pointed weapon; as, 
to transfix one with a dart or spear. 

Trans-fix/ion, n. 1. The act of transfixing, or 
piercing through. 

2. The state of being transfixed, or pierced. 


Christ shed blood in his scourging, his affixion, his trans- 
Sixion. Lp. Hall. 
Trins/flu-ent, a [From Lat. é¢rans, across, 


through, and jluere, to flow or run. ] 

1. Flowing or running across or through; as, a 
transfluent stream. 

2. (Her.) Passing or flowing through a bridge ; — 
said of water. Wright. 

Trins/flix,n. [Lat. transflucus, p. p. of transjlu- 
ere, to flow through, from trans, through, across, 
and jlwere, to flow.] A flowing through, across, or 
beyond. [Lare.] 

Trins/fo-rite, v.t. [Lat. transforare, transfora- 
tum, from trans, across, through, and forare, to 
bore; Pr. transforar, trasforar, It. traforare.] To 
bore through, [Obs. 

Trans-f6rm’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRANSFORMED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn, TRANSFORMING.] [Fr. transformer’, 
Pr. & Pg. transformar, Sp. transformar, trasfor- 
mar, It. transformare, trasformare, Lat. transfor- 
rn from trans, across, over, and formare, to 
form, 

1. To change the form of; to change in shape or 
appearance ; to metamorphose ; as, a caterpillar 
transformed into a butterfly. 

Love may transform me to an oyster. Shak. 


2. To change into another substance; to trans- 
mute; as, the alchemists sought to transform lead 
into gold. 

3. (Theol.) To change the disposition and temper 
of, from a state of enmity to God and his law into 
the image of God, or into a disposition and temper 
conformed to the will of God. 

Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind. om, xii. 2. 


4. (Rom. Cath. Church.) To change, as the ele- 
ments, bread and wine, into the flesh and blood of 
Christ. 

5. Among the mystics, to change, as the contem- 
plative soul, into a divine substance, by which it is 
lost or swallowed up in the divine nature. 

6. (Math.) To change into another form without 
altering the value, as an equation, without destroy- 
ing the equality of its members, or a geometrical 
figure, without changing its area or volume. 

Trans-form/, v.i. To be changed in form; to be 
metamorphosed, [fare.] 


His hair transforms to down. Addison. 





TRANSGRESSIVE 


Trans-férm/a-ble, a. Capable of being trans- 


formed. 
Trins/for-mi/tion, n. [Fr. transformation, Sp. 
transformacion, trasformacion, It. transforma- 


zione, trasformazione, Lat. transformatio.| The 
act of transforming, or the state of being trans- 
formed ; change of form or condition ; as, (a.) 
Change of form in insects, as from a caterpillar to a 
butterfly ; metamorphosis. (b.) The change of one 
metal into another, as of copper or tin into gold; 
transmutation. (c.) The change of the soul into a 
divine substance, as among the mystics. (d.) Tran- 
substantiation. (é.) (Theol.) Conversion from sin- 
fulness to holy obedience. (/.) (Math.) The change, 
as of an equation or other expression, or any quan- 
tity, into another form without altering the value. 

Trans-férm/a-tive, a. [It. & Sp. transformativo, 
trasformativo, Pr. transformatiu, O. Fr. transjor- 
pats] Having power, or a tendency, to trans- 

orm, 

Trans-f6rm/ing,p.a. Effecting, or able to effect, 
a change of form or state; as, the transforming 
power of true religion. 

Trans-freight/ (-frat/), v.t. [O. Fr. transfréter, 
Sp. transfretar, trasfretar, Lat. transfretare, to 
cross a strait, to pass over the sea, from trans, 
across, over, and jfvetum, a strait.] To pass over 
the sea. [Obs.] Waterland. 

Trans/fre-ta/tion, n. ([Sp. transfretacion, tras- 
Jretacion, Lat. transfretatio. See supra.) The 
passing over a strait or narrow sea. [Obs.] Davies. 


Trans/fise, Z n. [From Lat. tans, across or 
eee through, and fugere, to flee.]} 
One who flees from one side to another; a turncoat; 


a deserter; an apostate. [are.] 

Trans-find’, v. ¢. [Lat. transfundere, from trans, 
over, across, and fwndere, to pour, pour out; It. 
transfondere, trasfondere, Sp. transfundir, tras- 
Jundir, Cf. TRANSFUSE.] To pour from one vessel 
into another; to transfuse., [Obs.] 

Trans-fiige’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRANSFUSED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. TRANSFUSING.] [Lat. transfundere, 
transfusum, Fr. transfuser. See supra.) 

1. To pour, as liquor, out of one vessel into an- 
other. 

2. (Med.) To transfer, as blood, from the veins or 
arteries of one animal to those of another. 

3. To cause to pass from one to another; to cause 
to be instilled or imbibed; as, to transfuse a spirit 
of patriotism from one to another; to transfuse a 
love of letters. 

Into thee such virtue and grace 
Have I transfused. Hilton- 

Trans-fiis/i-ble, a. Capable of being transfused. 

Trans-f@/sion,n. [Fr. transfusion, Sp. transfu- 
sion, trasfusion, It. transfusione, trasfusione, Lat. 
transfusio. | 

1. The act of transfusing, or pouring, as liquor, 
out of one vessel into another. 

2. (Med.) The act or operation of transferring the 
blood of one animal into the vascular system of an- 
other by means of a tube. 

Trans-fii/sive, a. Tending to transfuse, or hay- 
ing power to transfuse. 

Trans-gréss’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRANSGRESSED 

trans-grést/); p. pr. & vb. n. TRANSGRESSING. ] 
(rr transgresser, O. Fr. transgrédir, Sp. transgre- 
dir, trasgredir, It. transgredire, trasgredire, Lat. 
transgredi, transgressus, from trans, across, and 
gradi, to pass, walk.] 

1. To pass over or beyond; to surpass. [fare.] 

2. Hence, to overpass, as any rule prescribed as 
the limit of duty; to break or violate, as a law, civil 
or moral, 

Man will hearken to his glozing lies, 


And easily transgress the sole command, Milton. 
3. To offend against; to vex. [Obs.] 
Why give you peace to this imperate beast 
That hath so long transgressed you? Beau. & Fl. 


Trans-gréss/, v.i. To offend by violating a law; 
to sin. ‘‘ Achan, the troublerof Israel, who trans- 
gressed in the thing accursed.” 1 Chron. ii. 7. 

Trans-grés/siom (-grésh/un), n. [Fr. transgres- 
sion, Sp. transgresion, trasgresion, It. transgres- 
sione, trasgressione, Pr. transgressio, trasgressio, 
Lat. transgressio. | 

1. The act of transgressing, or of passing over or 
beyond any law or rule of moral duty; the viola- 
tion of a law or known principle of rectitude ; 
breach of command, 

Forgive thy people... all their transgressions wherein they 
have transgressed against thee. 1 Kings viii. 50. 

What rests, but that the mortal sentence pass 
On his transgression, death denounced that day? Milton. 

2. Fault; offense; crime. 

The transgression is in the stealer. Shak. 

Syn.—Fault; offense; crime; infringement; misde- 
meanor; misdeed; affront. 

Trans-grés/sion-al (-grésh/un-al), a. Pertaining 
to, or involving, a transgression. ; 

Trans-gréss/ive, a. Lat. transgressivus, Fr, 
transgressif.] Disposed to transgress ; faulty ; cul- 
pable, 

Adam, perhaps, would have sinned without the suggestion 
of Satan, and from the transgressive infirmities of himself 


might have erred alone, as well as the angels before him. 
Browne. 
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TRANSGRESSIVELY 


Trans-gréss/ive-ly, adv. In a transgressive man- 
ner; by transgressing. 

Trans-gréss/or,n. ([(Lat., Pr., & Pg. transgressor, 
Sp. transgresor, trasgresor, It. transgressore, tras- 
gressore, trasgreditore.] One who breaks a law or 
violates a command; one who violates any known 
rule or principle of rectitude; a sinner. 


The way of transgressors is hard. Prov, xiii. 15. 


Tran-shape’,v.¢. To transform, See TRANS- 
SHAPE. [fare.] 
By a gracious influence transhaped 
Into the olive, pomegranate, mulberry. Webster, 1623. 


Tran-ship’, v. ¢ [imp. & p. p. TRANSHIPPED 
(tran-shipt’); p. pr. & vb. n. TRANSHIPPING.] To 
transfer from one ship or conveyance to another. 
See TRANSSHIP. 

Tran-ship’ment, n. The act of transferring, as 
goods, from one ship or conveyance to another, See 
‘TRANSSHIPMENT. 

Trans-hii/man, a. What 
transhuman change.” Cary. 

Trin/sien-cy (trin/shen-s¥), m. The quality of 
being transient. 

Trin/sient (trin/shent), a. [Lat. transiens, p. pr. 
of transire, transitum, to go or pass over, from 
trans, across, over, and ire, to go.] 

1. Passing before the sight or perception, or, as it 
were, moving Over or across a space or scene viewed, 
and then disappearing; hence, of short duration; 
not permanent; not lasting or durable; not station- 
ary; passing; fleeting; as, transient pleasure. 
“ Measured this transient world.” Milton. 

2. Hasty; momentary; imperfect; as, a transient 
view of a landscape. 

Transient effect (Paint.), a representation of appear- 
ances in nature produced by causes which are not sta- 
tionary, as the shadows cast by a passing cloud. The 
term accident has often the same signification. Jocelyn. 

Syn.— TRANSIENT, TRANSITORY, FLEETING. Tran- 
sient represents a thing as short at the best; transitory, 
as liable at anymomentto pass away. fleeting goes fur- 
ther, and represents it as in the act of taking its flight. 
Life is transient; its joys are transitory ; its hours are 
Jleeting. 

What is loose love? A transient guest, 


More than human, 


A vapor fed from wild desire. Pope. 
Of transitory things, which soon decay, 
Age must be loveliest at the latest day. Donne. 
O fleeting joys 
Of Paradise, dear bought with lasting woes! Milton. 


Trin/sient-ly (-shent-), adv. [See supra.] Ina 
transient manner; in passage; for a short time; 
not with continuance. 

I touch here but transiently ...on some few of those many 
rules of imitating nature which Aristotle drew from Homer. 

Dryden. 

Trin/sient-mess (-shent-),. [See supra.] The 
state of being transient; shortness of continuance; 
speedy passage. 

Tran-sil/i-en¢ce (Synop., §130),)”. [From Lat. 

Tran-sil/i-en-cy, transiliens, p. 
pr. of transilire, to leap across or over, from trans, 
across, over, and salire, to leap.] A leap across or 
from thing to thing. [lare.] Glanville. 

Transt're,n. (Lat. transire, to pass through or 
across, to pass.] (Com.) A custom-house clearance 
for a coasting vessel, Simmonds, 

Trans/it, n. [Lat. transitus, from transire, to go 
over; It. & Sp. transito, Fr. transit. See TRAN- 
SIENT. ] 

1. The act of passing; passage through or over. 

In France you are now...in the transit from one form of 
government to another. urke. 

2. The act or process of causing to pass; convey- 
ance; as, the transit of goods through a country. 

3. A line of passage or conveyance through a 
country; as, the Nicaragua transit. EH. G. Squier. 

4. (Astron.) (a.) The passage of a heavenly body 
over the meridian of a place, or through the field 
of atelescope. (b.) The passage of a smaller body 
across the disk of a larger, as of Mercury or Venus 
across the sun’s disk, or of a satellite or its shadow 
across that of its primary. (c.) <A transit-instru- 
ment, or transit-compass. 

Lower transit (Astron.), the passage of a heavenly 
body across that part of the meridian which is below the 
horizon. — Surveyor’s transit, a transit-compass. — Up- 
per transit (Astron.), the passage of a heavenly body 
across that part of the meridian which is above the hori- 
zon. 

ae v. t. To pass over the disk of, as a heavenly 

ody. 

Trans/it-cir/ele, n. A transit instrument with a 
graduated circle attached, used for observing both 
transits and declinations. Nichol. 

Trains/it-edm/pass,n. <A species of theodolite, 
consisting of a telescope revolving in a vertical 
plane on an horizontal axis, as in a transit-instru- 
ment, combined with a compass, a graduated hori- 
zontal limb, &c., used for running lines, observing 
bearings, horizontal angles, and the like; —called 
also surveyor’s transit. 

Trins/it-dii/ty, n. A duty paid on goods that 
pass through a country. 

Trins/it-in/stru-ment,n. A telescope mounted 
at right angles to an horizontal axis, on which it re- 
volves with its line of collimation in the plane of 
the meridian, used in connection with a clock for 
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observing the time of trans-: 
it of a heavenly body over 
the meridian of a place, 

Prime vertical transit-in- 
strument,a transit-instrument 
placed with its horizontal axis 
in the plane of the meridian, 
and used for observing the 
transit of bodies over the prime 
vertical. 


Tran-si/tion  (tran-sizh/- 
un, 109) (Synop., § 180), n. 
[Fr. transition, Sp. tran- 
sicion, It. transizione, Pr. 
& Lat. ¢transitio, See su- 
Oras 

1. Passage from one place 
or state to another; change; 
as, the transition of the 
weather from hot to cold. 


The spots are of the same color throughout, there being an 
immediate transition from white to black. Woodward. 


2. (Mus.) A passing directly from one key to° 
another. 
3. (Rhet.) A passing from one subject to another, 
He with transition sweet new speech resumes. Milton. 
(> This word is sometimes pronounced tran-sish!un ; 
but, according to Walker, Smart, and most other author- 
ities, the customary and preferable pronunciation is tran- 
sizh'un. It is true that this latter mode violates analogy, 
—ti followed by any one of the vowels a, e, and o, and 
preceded by an accented syllable not ending in s or a, hay- 
ing properly the sound of sh, and not of zh ; — but the irreg- 
ularity is sought to be justified on the ground that the ear 
unconsciously predetermines that since the second sylla- 
ble began with the surd consonant s, it ought, for the sake 
of variety, to end with a consonant of a different kind. 
Many speakers, however, avoid the unpleasant sequence 
of the surd sibilants s and sh by making the former sonant, 
and not the latter, saying tran-zish'un, instead of tran- 
sizh'un; and this practice seems worthy of encouragement 
as tending to reduce the number of anomalies in the al- 
most impracticable orthoepy of our mother-tongue. 
Transition rocks (Geol.), the lowest uncrystalline 
stratified rocks, supposed to contain no fossils, and so 
called because thought to have been formed when the 
earth was passing from an uninhabitable to a habitable 
state. Dana. 
Tran-si/tion-al (-s{zh/un-), a. Containing, involv- 
ing, or denoting transition. 
Tran-si/tion-a/ry, a. Transitional. 
Tran/si-tive, a. ([Lat. transitivus, It., Sp., & Pg., 
transitivo, Pr. transitiu, Fr. transitif. See supra.] 
1. Having the power of making a transit or pas- 
sage. [are.] De Quincey. 
2. Effected by transference of signification. 
Although by far the greater part of the transitive or deriv- 
ative applications of words depend on casual and unaccount- 
able caprices of the feelings or the fancy, there are certain 
cases in which they open a very interesting field of philosoph- 
ical speculation. Dugald Stewart. 
Transitive verb (Gram.), a verb which is or may be 
followed by an object; a verb expressing an action which 
passes from the agent to an object, from the subject which 
does to the object on which it 7s done. 


Tran/si-tive-ly, adv. In atransitive manner. 
Tran/si-tive-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being transitive. 
Tran/si-to-ri-ly, adv. 
short continuance, 
Tran/si-to-ri-mess,n. The state of being transi- 
tory; speedy departure or evanescence. 
Tran/si-to-ry (50),a. (Lat. transitorius, It., Sp., & 
Pg. transitorio, Pr. transitori, Fr. transitoire. See 
supra.] Continuing only for a short time; speedily 
vanishing or ceasing to be; fleeting; evanescent. 
O Lord, comfort and succor all them who, in this transitory 
life, are in trouble. om. Prayer. 
It was not the transitory light of a comet, which shines and 
glows for a while, and then... vanishes into nothing. South. 
Transitory action (Law), an action which may be 
brought in any county, as actions for debt, and the like; 
— opposed to local action. Blackstone. Bouvier. 
Syn.—Transient; fleeting; short-lived. See Tran- 
SIENT. 


Trans/it-trade, mn. (Com.) The business connected 
with the passage of goods through a country, to 
their destination. 

Trans-lat/a-ble, a. [From translate.] Capable 
of being translated or rendered into another lan- 
guage. 

Trans-late’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRANSLATED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. nN. TRANSLATING.] — [Lat. transferre, 
translatum, O. Fr. translater, N. Fr. traduire, Pr. 
translatar, Sp. translatar, trasladar, It. transla- 
tare, tralatar, tralatare. See TRANSFER.] 

1. To bear, carry, or remove, from one place to 
another. 

In the chapel of St. Catharine of Sienna, they show the 
head — the rest of the body being translated to Rome. Lvelyn. 

2. To cause to remove from one part of the body 
to another; as, to translate a disease. 

3. To change to another condition, position, or 
office; to transfer; to transform; hence, to remove 
as by death. 

By faith Enoch was translated, that he should not see 
death. Heb, xi. 5. 


The Bishop of Rochester, when the king would have trans- 
lated him to a better bishopric, refused. Camden. 





Surveyor’s or Engineer’s 
Transit Instrument. 


In a transitory manner; of 





TRANSMARINE 


4. Hence, also, to cause to lose senses or recollec- 
tion; to entrance. [Obs. and rare.] p 
And the good gentleman 
Fell to the bottom, ... 
Jumbled his joints together, 
And was translated. J. Fletcher. 

5. To render into another language ; to express the 
sense of in the words of another language; to inter- 
pret ; hence, to explain or recapitulate in other 
words. ‘‘7ranslating into his own clear, pure, and 
flowing language, what he found in books well 
known to the world, but too bulky or too dry for 
boys and girls.” Macaulay, 

6. To change into another form; to transform, — 

Happy is your grace, 
That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. Shak. 
Trans-late’, v.i. To make a translation; to be en- 
gaged in translation. ’ 
Trans-la/tion, n.- [Fr. translation, Sp. transla- 
cion, traslacion, It. translazione, traslazione, tra- 
lazione, Pr. & Lat. translatio.} ~ 

1. The act of translating, removing, transferring; 
rouewel as, the translation of a bishop, and th¢ 

ike, Tye 

2. The state of being translated or removed. 

3. The act of translating, or rendering into anoth- 
er language; interpretation. 

4. That which is translated; a version; as, a 
translation of the Scriptures, or of the poems of 
Homer. 

5. A transfer of meaning in a word or phrase; a 
metaphor; atralation. [Obs. or rare.] 

6. (Mech.) Motion in which all the points of the 
moving body have the same velocity or move in 
parallel straight lines ; — opposed to rotation. 

7. (Med.) A change in the seat of a disease; me- 
tastasis. Dunglison. 

Trans/la-ti/tiotis (-tish/us), a. [Lat. translatitius, 
Fr. translatice. See TRANSLATE.] Transposed; 
transported. [Obs. Evelyn. 

Trans-lat/ive, a. (Lat. translativus, that is to be 
transferred, It. & Sp. translativo, traslativo, Fr. 
translatif.] Taken from others. [are.] 

Trans-lat/or, n. [Lat. translator, It. traslatore, 
O. Fr. translateur.|] One who translates ; especial- 
ly, one who renders into another language; one 
who expresses the sense of words in one language 
by equivalent words in another. 

Trans-lat/or-ship, n. The office of a translator; 
also, a translator. ; 


Trans-lat/o-ry, a. Serving to translate; transfer- 


ring. Arbuthnot. 
Trans-lat/ress,n. A female translator; she who 
translates. 


Trans/la-va/tion, n. [Lat. trans, across, through, 
and lavatio, lavationis, washing.] A laving or lad- 
ing from one vessel to another. [Obs.] Holland. 

Trans-lit/er-ate, v. ¢. ([Lat. trans, across, and 
litera, a letter, literaté, literally.] To express by 
means of different, and usually simpler, alphabetic 
characters; as, to transliterate Arabic or Sanskrit 
words into English letters. A.J. Ellis. 

Trins/lo-ea/tion, n. [Lat. trans, across, and lo- 
catio, a placing; O. Sp. traslocacion, O. It. trasloca- 


zione.| Removal of things reciprocally to each 
other’s places ; substitution of one thing for 
another. 


There happened certain translocations of animal and vege- 
table substances at the deluge. Woodward. 


Translocation is not destruction. Coleridge. 


Trans-lii/cenge, |n. [See infra.] The state of 

Trans-li’/¢cen-¢y, being translucent; clearness ; 
partial transparency. 

Trans-lii’cent, a. [Lat. translucens, p. pr. of 
translucere, to shine through ; trans, across, 
through, and Zucere, to shine. Cf. TRALUCENT. 

1. Transmitting rays of light without permitting 
objects to be distinctly seen; pellucid. 

2. Transparent; clear. 

Replenished from the cool, translucent springs. Pope. 

Syn. — TRANSLUCENT, TRANSPARENT. A thing is trans- 
Zucent when it merely admits the passage of light without 
enabling us to distinguish objects through it; it is trans- 
parent when we can clearly discern objects placed on the 
other side of it. Glass, water, &c., are transparent; 
ground glass, horn, &ce., are translucent. 

Each thought was visible that rolled within, 


As through a crystal case the figured hours are seen, 
And Heaven did this transparent vail provide, 


Because she had no guilty thought to hide. Dryden. 
Wherever fountain or fresh current flowed, 
Against the eastern ray, translucent, pure, 
ith touch ethereal of heaven’s fiery rod, 
I drank, Milton. 


Trans-li’/cent-ly, adv. In atranslucent manner. 
Trans-lui’/¢id, a. [Lat. translucidus; from trans, 
across, through, and lucidus, lucid; Fr. translucide, 
It. translucido, traslucido}tralucido, Sp. trasluci- 
do.) Transparent; clear; translucent. (z.] Bacon. 
Trins’lu-na-ry,a. [Lat. trans, beyond, and luna, 
moon.] Being or lying beyond the moon; —op- 
posed to sublunary. [Obs.] 
Neat Marlowe, bathed in the Thespian springs, 
Had in him those brave, translunary things 
That the first poets had. Drayton. 
Trins/ma-rine’ (-ma-reen’), a. [Lat. transmari- 
nus, from trans, across, beyond, and marinus, ma- 
rine, from mare, the sea; Fr. transmarin, It. & Sp, 
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TRANSMEABLE 


transmarino, trasmarino.] Lying or being beyond 
the sea. / Howell. 

Trans/me-a-ble, a. [Lat. trans, across, through, 
beyond, and meare, to go.] Capable of being passed 
across or through. [Obs 

Trans/me-at/a-ble, a. 
oyer or beyond. 

Trins/me-ate, v.t. [Lat. trans, across, beyond, 
and meare, to pass.] To pass over or beyond, Cole, 

Trins/me-a/tion, n. The act of transmeating; a 
passing through or beyond. [Obs.] 

Trans-mew/’ (trans-mi/),v.¢. [Fr. transmuer, Lat. 
transmutare. See TRANSMUTE.] To transmute; 
to transform ; to metamorphose. [fare.] ‘‘ To trans- 
mew thyself from a holy hermit to a sinful for- 


“Capable of being passed 


ester.”’ W. Scott. 
Trins’mi-grant,a. ([Lat. transmigrans, p. pr. of 
transmigrare. See TRANSMIGRATE.] Migrating 


or passing from one place or state to another ; pass- 
ing from one residence to another. 

Trains’mi-grant,n. One who transmigrates. 

Trans/mi-grate, v. i. [imp. & p. p. TRANSMI- 
GRATED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. TRANSMIGRATING.] [Lat. 
transmigrare, transmigratum, from trans, across, 
and migrare, to migrate; It. trasmigrare, Sp. 
transmigrar, trasmigrar.] 

1. To pass from one country or jurisdiction to 
another for the purpose of residence, as men or 
families; to migrate. 

2. To pass from one body or state into another. 

Their souls may transmigrate into each other. Howell. 


Trins/mi-gra/tion, n. [Lat. transmigratio, Fr. 
transmigration, Sp.transmigracion, trasmigracion, 
It. trasmigrazione. | 

1. The act of transmigrating. 

2. Especially, the passing of the soul into another 
body, according to the opinion of Pythagoras. 

Trans’mi-gra/tor, n. One who transmigrates. 

Trans-mi/gra-to-ry (50), @ Passing from one 
body, or state, to another. 

Trans-mis/si-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. transmissibilité, 
epee emiothilidad, trasmisibilidad.] The quality 
of being transmissible. 

Trams-mis/si-ble, a. [Fr. transmissible, Sp. trans- 
misible, trasmisible, It. trasmissibile, from Lat. 
transmittere. See TRANSMIT.] Capable of being 
transmitted or passed from one to another; capable 
of being passed through any body or substance. 

Trans-mis/sion (-mish/un), 7. [Lat. ¢runsmissio, 
Fr. transmission, Sp. transmision, trasmision, It. 
transmissione, transmessione. See TRANSMIT. | 

1. The act of transmitting, or the state of being 
transmitted; as, the transmission of letters, writ- 
ings, papers, news, and the like, from one country 
to another; or the transmission of rights, titles, or 
privileges, from father to son, and from one genera- 
tion to another. 

2. (Law.) The right possessed by an heir or leg- 
atee of transmitting to his successor or successors 
any inheritance, legacy, right, or privilege, to which 
he is entitled, even if he should die without enjoy- 
ing or exercising it. 

Trans-mis/sive, a. Capable of being transmitted; 

| derived from one to another. 

i Itself a sun, it with transmissive light 

Enlivens worlds denied to human sight. Prior, 

Trans-mit’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. TRANSMITTED; 

. p. pr. & vb. n.TRANSMITTING.] [Lat.transmittere, 

| from trans, across, over, and mittere, to send; Fr. 

| transmettre, Sp. transmitir, trasmitir, It. tras- 
mettere.] 

1. To cause to pass over or through; to commu- 
nicate by sending; to send from one person or place 
to another; as, to transmit a letter or a memorial ; 
to transmit dispatches; to transmit money or bills 
of exchange from one city or country to another. 


The ancientest fathers must be next removed, as Clement 
of Alexandria, and that Eusebian book of evangelic prep- 
aration, transmitting our ears through a hoard of heathenish 
obscenities to receive the gospel. Milton. 


The scepter of that kingdom continued to be transmitted in 
the dynasty of Castile. Prescott, 
2. To suffer to pass through; as, glass transmits 
light; metals transmit electricity. . 
Trans-mit/tal,n. Transmission. [Rare.] Swift. 
Trans-mit/tance, 7. Transmission. See TRANS- 
MISSION. 
Trans-mit/ter, n. One who transmits. 
Trans-mit/ti-ble, a. Capable of being trans- 
mitted; transmissible. 
Trans-m6g/ri-fi-ea/tion, n. The act of trans- 
mogrifying, or the state of being transmogrified ; 
transformation. [ Colloq. and low.] 
Trans-mdg/rify,v.t. To change into a different 
shape; to transform. [Collog. and low.] 
Trans-move’,v.t¢. [From prefix trans and move.] 
To move from one thing or place to another; to 
transform. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Trans-mii'ta-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. transmutabilité.] 
The quality of being transmutable. 
Trans-mitt/a-ble,a. [Fr. transmutable, transmu- 
able, Pr. transmudable, trasmudable, Sp. transmu- 
| table, trasmutable, It. trasmutabile, Peapeneeot} 
Capable of being transmuted or changed into a dif- 
ferent substance, or into something of a different 
form or nature. 
The fluids and solids of an animal body are transmutable 
into one another. Arbuthnot. 
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Trans-miit/a-ble-mess, n. The quality of being 
transmutable. ‘‘The easy transmuta leness of 
water.” Boyle, 


Trans-miit/a-bly, adv. Inatransmutable manner, 
Trans/mu-ta/tion, n. [Fr. transmutation, Pr. 
transmutacio, trasmutacio, Sp. transmutacion, 
trasmutacion, It. trasmutazione, trasmutagione, 
Lat. transmutatio.] 
1. The act of transmuting, or the state of being 
transmuted; as, the transmutation of metals. 
2. (Geom.) The change or reduction of one figure 


or body into another of the same area or solidity, | 


but of a different form, as of a triangle into a 
square, 

3. (Physiol.) The change of one species into 

_ another, which is assumed to take place in any de- 
velopment-theory of life. 

Trans/mu-ta/tion-ist, n. One who believes in 
the transmutation of metals or species, 

Trans-mitite’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. TRANSMUTED; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. TRANSMUTING.] [Lat. transmutare, 
from trans, across, and mutare, to change; It. tras- 
mutare, tramutare, Sp. transmutar, trasmutar, 
trasmudar, Pr. transmudar, trasmudar, Fr. trans- 
muer.] To change from one nature, form, or sub- 
stance, into another; to transform. 

The caresses of parents and the blandishments of friends 
transmute us into idols. Buckminster. 

Transmuting sorrow into golden joy 
Free from alloy. 

Trans-miit/er, 2. One who transmutes. 

Trans-muat/a-al, a. [From prefix trans and mut- 
ual.| _Reciprocally mutual; reciprocal; commut- 
ual. [Rare.] Coleridge. 

Trans/na-ta/tion, n. [Lat. transnatare, to swim 
over, from trans, across, over, and natare, to swim. ] 
The act of swimming across, as a river. 

Trans-nat/aire, v.t. [From prefix trans and nat- 
ure.| To transfer or transform the nature of. [Obs.) 

Tran’/sém, n. [Written also transswmmer an 
transumpt, from Lat. trans, across, and swmere, 
sumptum, to take. Of. Lat. transenna, a rope, 
noose, springe, L. Lat., a lattice, window. ] 

1. (Arch.) (a.) An hor- 
izontal mullion or cross- 
bar in a window. (0.) 
A lintel over a door, 

2. (Naut.) A beam or 
timber extended across 
the stern-post of a ship, 

* to strengthen the aft 
part and give it due 
form. 

3. (Gun.) The piece 
of wood or iron connect- 
ing the cheeks of some gun-carriages. 

4. (Surv.) The vane of a cross-staff. Chambers. 

Transom-knees (Ship-bwilding), knees bolted to the 
transoms and after timbers. — Transom-window (Arch.), 
a window divided into two parts by a transom. 

Trans’/pa-dane, a. [Lat. transpadanus, from 
trans, across, and Padus, the Po.] Being beyond 
the river Po. 

Trans-pare’, v. ¢. & i. [See infra.] To be, or 
cause to be, transparent; to appear, or cause to ap- 
dirt or be seen, through something. [Obs. and 
rare. 

Trans-par’enc¢e, n. The state or quality of being 
transparent; transparency. 

Trans-par’/en-cy,n. [Fr. transparence, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. transparencia, It. trasparenzia, trasparenza, 
L. Lat. transparentia. | 

1. The quality or condition of being transparent ; 
clearness. 

2. That which is transparent; especially, a pic- 
ture painted on thin cloth or glass, or impressed on 
porcelain, &c., to be viewed by natural or artificial 
light, which shines through it, Fuirholt, 


Syn. —Clearness; translucency; diaphaneity. 


Trans-par’ent, a. [Fr. & Pr. transparent, Sp. 
transparente, trasparente, It. trasparente, L. Lat. 
transparens, p. pr. of transparere, to be transpar- 
ent, from Lat. trans, across, through, and parere, 
to appear. ] 

1. Having the property of transmitting rays of 
light, so that bodies can be distinctly seen through; 
pervious to light; diaphanous; pellucid; as, trans- 
parent glass; atransparent diamond ;— opposed to 
opaque. ‘Transparent elemental air.” Milton. 

2. Admitting the passage of light; open; porous; 
as, a transparent vail. 

Syn.—Translucent; pellucid; clear; bright; limpid; 
lucid; diaphanous. See TRANSLUCENT. 

Trans-par/ent-ly, adv. In a transparent manner; 
clearly. 

Trans-par/ent-ness, 7. 
transparent; transparency. 

Trans-pass’, v.¢. [From prefix trans and pass.] 

O. Fr. transpasser, Pr. traspassar, Sp. traspasar, 


HI, Smith. 





a, a, a, Transoms. 


The quality of being 


t. trapassare, L. Lat. transpassare. Cf. TRES- 
PASS.] To pass over. [Obs.] Gregory. 
Trans-pass’, v.i. To pass by or away. [Obs.] 


Trans-pass/a-ble, a. Capable of being trans- 
passed, or crossed over. [fare.] 

Trans-piat/ron-ize, v.t. [From prefix trans and 
Beret To transfer the patronage or patron 


of. [Obs. Warner. 








TRANSPORT 


Tran-spé/ci-ate (-shi-at), v. é. [From Lat. trans, 
across, and species, form.] ‘To change from one 
species to another; to transform. [Obs. and rare.] 

Or that the devil hath power to ¢ranspeciate a man into a 

ore, Browne. 

Tran-spic/ii-otis, a. [From Lat. ¢ranspicere, to 
see or look through, from trans, through, and spe- 
cere, spicere, to look, see.] Transparent; pervious 
tothe sight. ‘“ The wide, transpicuous air.” Milton. 

Trans-piér¢e’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRANSPIERCED 
(-perst’/); p. pr. & vb. n. TRANSPIERCING.] [From 
prefix trans and pierce.) [Fr. anspor} To 
pierce through; to penetrate; to permeate; to pass 
through. 

The sides transpierced return arattling sound. Dryden. 

Trans-pir/a-ble, a,_[Fr. transpirable, Sp. trans- 
pirable, traspirable, It. transpirabile, traspirabile.] 
Capable of being transpired, or of transpiring. 

Trans/pi-ra/tion, n. [Fr. transpiration, Sp. trans- 
piracion, traspiracion, It. traspirazione.| The act 
or process of passing off through the excretories of 
the skin; cutaneous exhalation; as, the transpira- 
tion of obstructed fluids. Sharp. 

Trans-pir/a-to-ry (50),a. Of, or relating to, trans- 
piration, 

Trans-pire’,v.t. [imp.& p.p. TRANSPIRED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. TRANSPIRING.] [Fr. transpirer, Sp. trans- 
pirar, traspirar, It. traspirare, from Lat. trans, 
across, through, and spirare, to breathe.] To emit 
through the excretories of the skin; to send off in 
vapor. 

Trans-pire’, v. i. 1. To be emitted through the 
excretories of the skin; to exhale; to pass off in 
insensible perspiration; as, fluids transpire from 
the human body. 

2. To escape from secrecy; to become public; as, 
the proceedings of the council have not yet trans- 
pired. 

The story of Paulina’s and Maximilian’s mutual attachment 
had transpired through many of the travelers. De Quincey. 

3. To happen or come to pass. 

{= This sense of the word, which is of recent intro- 
duction, is common in the United States, especially in the 
language of conversation and of newspaper writers, and 
is used, to some extent, in England. Its use, however, is 
censured by critics of both countries. 

Trans-place’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. TRANSPLACED 
(trans-plast’/) ; p. pr. & vb. nm. TRANSPLACING.] 

Lat. prefix trans and place.] To remove; to put 
in anew place. [fare.] 

It was transplaced from the left side of the Vatican to a 
more eminent place. ilkins. 

Trans-plant/,v.¢. [imp.& p.p. TRANSPLANTED} 
p. pr. & vb. n. TRANSPLANTING.] [From Lat. 
trans and Eng. plant; Fr. transplanter, Pr. & Pg. 
transplantar, Sp. trasplantar, It. traspiantare, L. 
Lat. transplantare.} 

1. To remove and plant in another place; as, to 
transplant trees. 

2. To remove and settle or establish for residence 
in another place ; as, to transplant inhabitants. 
“ Being transplanted out of his cold, barren diocese 
of St. David into a warmer climate.” Clarendon. 

Trans/plan-ta/tion, n. [Fr. transplantation, Pr. 
transplantacio, Sp. trasplantacion, It. trasplanta- 
ztone, traspiantazione.] The state of being trans- 
planted. ‘The transplantation of Ulysses to 
Sparta.” Broome. 

Trans-plant/er, nn. 1. One who transplants. 

2. A machine for transplanting trees. 

Tran-splén/den-¢y, n. [See infra.) Superemi- 
nent splendor. [Lare.]} Henry More. 

Tran-splén/dent, a. [Lat. trans and Eng. splen- 
dent.] Respiendent in the highest degree. [Rare.] 

Tran-splén/dent-ly, adv. In a transplendent 
manner. [/fare.] Henry More. 

Trans-port/, v.t. [imp.& p. p. TRANSPORTED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. TRANSPORTING.] [Fr. transporter, Pr. 
& Sp. transportar, trasportar, It. transportare, 
trasportare, Lat. transportare, from trans, across, 
and portare, to carry. ] 

1. To carry or convey from one place to another; 
to remove; to convey; as, to transport goods from 
one country to another; to ¢ransport troops over a 
river. 

2. To carry into banishment, as a criminal. 

3. To carry away with vehement emotion, either 
of joy or sorrow, of complacency or anger, and the 
like; to ravish with pleasure or ecstasy. 

They laugh as if transported with some fit 
4 Of passion. Milton. 

We shall then be transported with a nobler kind of won- 

er. South, 

Trans/port, n. [Fr. & Pr. transport, Sp. trans- 
porte, trasporte, It. trasporto.] 

1. Transportation; carriage; conveyance. 

The Romans stipulated with the Carthaginians to furnish 
them with ships for transport and war. Arbuthnot. 

2. A ship or vessel employed for transporting, 
especially for carrying soldiers, warlike stores, or 
provisions, from one place to another, or to convey 
convicts to the place of their destination. 

3. Vehement emotion; passion; ecstasy; rapture. 


With transport views the airy rule his own, 
And swells on an imaginary throne. 


Say not, in transports of despair, F 
That all your hopes are fled. Doddridge. 


4. A convict transported or sentenced to exile. 


Pope. 
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TRANSPORTABILITY 


Trans-port/a-bil’i-ty, n. The state or quality of 
being transportable ; the capacity of being trans- 
ported. 

Trans-port/a-ble, a. ee transportable, Sp. tras- 
portable, It. trasportabile.] Capable of being trans- 


ported. 


Trans-port/ang¢e,n. Conveyance. [0bs.] Shak. 
Trans-portfant, a. Transporting ; ravishing. 
[ Obs.] More. 


Trans/por-ta/tion, n. [Fr. transportation, Pr. 
transportacio, Sp. transporiacion, trasportacion, 
It. trasportazione, Lat. transportatio.] 

1. The act of transporting, carrying, or conveying 
from one place to another; removal; conveyance, 
“To provide a vessel for their transportation.” 

Wotton. 

2. The state of being transported. 

3. Transport; ecstasy. [7are.] South. 

Trans-port/ed-ly, adv. Ina transported manner ; 
as if transported. 

Trans-port/ed-mess, 2. 
transported. 

Trans-port/er,. One who transports or removes, 

Trans-port/ing, p.a. Carrying away with vehe- 
ment emotion; passionate; ecstatic; as, transport- 
ing joy. X 

Trans-port/ing-ly, adv. In a transporting man- 
ner. 

Trans-port/ment, n. Transportation. [2.] Hall. 

Trins/port-ship, n. A ship or vessel used 

Trins’/port-vés/sel, for transportation, espe- 
cially for carrying soldiers, convicts, and the like, 
and warlike supplies or stores; a transport. 

Trans-pds/al, n. [From transpose.] The act of 
transposing, or the state of being transposed. 

Trans-pose’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRANSPOSED; 7. 
pr. & vb. nm. TRANSPOSING.] [Fr. transposer, Sp. 
transponer, trasponer, It. trasponere, trasporre, 
Lat. transponere, transpositum, from trans, across, 
and ponere, to put, place. ] 

1. To change the place or order of; to substitute 
one for the other of; as, to transpose letters, words, 
or propositions. 

2. To put out of place. [Rare.] Shak. 

3. (Alg.) To bring, as any term of an equation, 
from one side over to the other, without destroying 
the equation; thus, if a+b=c, and we make a=c 
—b, then 0 is said to be transposed. 

4. (Gram.) To change the natural order of, as 
words. 

5. (Mus.) To change the key of. 

Trins-po-si/tion (-zish/un), n. [Fr. transposition, 
Sp. transposicion, trasposicion, It. trasposizione, 
Pr. & L. Lat. transpositio.] The act of transpos- 
ing, or the state of being transposed ; especially, 
(a.) (Alg.) The bringing of any term of an equa- 
tion from one side over to the other, without de- 
stroying the equation. (b.) (Gram.) A change of 
the natural order of words in a sentence; as, the 
Latin and Greek languages admit transposition, 
without inconvenience, to a much greater extent 
than the English. (c.) (Jfws.) A change in the 
composition, either in the transcript or the perform- 
pace, by which the whole is removed into another 
key. 

meek pe sihlonal (-zish/un-al), a. 
taining to, or involving, transposition. 

Trans-pds/i-tive, a. [Lat. transpositivus.] Made 
by transposing; consisting in transposition; capa- 
ble of being transposed. 

Trans-print/, v.¢. [From prefix trans and print.] 
To transfer to the wrong place in printing ; to 
print out of place. [ave.] Coleridge. 

Trans-prose’,v.¢t. [From prefix trans and prose. ] 
To change from prose into verse; to make metrical; 
to versify. [Obs. and rare.] Marvel. Dryden. 

Trans-ré/Siom-ate, a. [From prefix trans and 
region.| Of, or belonging to, a region beyond an- 
other, especially beyond the sea. [ Obs. and rare.] 

Trans-shape’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRANSSHAPED 
(trans-shapt’); p. pr. & vb. 2. TRANSSHAPING.| To 
change into another shape or form, [Written also 
transhape. | 

Trans-ship’, v. ¢ To transfer from one ship or 
ae conveyance to another, [Written also tran- 
ship. 

Trans-ship’/ment, n. The act of transshipping, 
or transferring, as goods, from one ship or other 
pprre ance to another, [Written also ¢ranship- 
ment. 

Trans-sttm/mer,n. Sce TRANSOM. 

Train/sub-stan/ti-ate (-sub-stin/shi-at, 91), v. ¢. 

L. Lat. transubstantiare, transubstantiatum, from 

at. trans, across, over, and substantia, substance, 
Fr. transsubstantier, Pr. transsustanciar, Sp. tran- 
sustanciar, trasustanciar, Pg. transubstanciar, It. 
éransustanziare, trasustanziare. | 

1. To change to another substance. [Zare.] 

2. (Rom. Cath. Theol.) To change, as the sacra- 
mental elements, bread and wine, into the flesh and 

blood of Christ. 

Train/sub-stan/ti-a/tion (-stin/shi-a/shun), ». [L. 
Lat. transubstantiatio, Fr. transsubstantiation, Sp. 
transustanciacion, trasustanciacion, It, transus- 
tanziazione.]| 

1. A change into another substance. 

2. (Rom. Cath. Theol.) The doctrine held by Ro- 
man Catholics, that the bread and wine in the eu- 


The condition of being 
Bp. Hall. 





Of, per- 


~ 
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chars is converted into the body and blood of 

rist. 

Tran/sub-stin’ti-a-tor, n. [Fr. transsubstantia- 
tewr.| One who maintains the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of transubstantiation. 

Tran/su-da/tion, n. [Fr. transsudation, It. tra- 
sudazione.] The act or process of transuding ; — 
(Chem.) the same as EXOSMOSE, q. V. | 

Tran-sii/da-to-ry, a. Passing by transudation. 

Tran-stide’, v. i. [imp. & p. p. TRANSUDED; 7. 
pr. & vb. nN. TRANSUDING.] ([Fr. transsuder, It. 
trasudare, from Lat. trans, across, through, and 
sudare, to sweat.] To pass through the pores or 
interstices of texture, as perspirable matter or 
other fluid ; as, liquor may transude through leath- 
er or through wood. 

Tran-stime’, v. t. [Lat. transumere, from trans, 
across, Over, and swmere, to take.] To take from 
one to another. [Rare. 

Tran-stimpt/ (-stimt/), 7. Pe Lat. transsumptum, 
from Lat. transsumere, to take from one to another, 
L. Lat. to transcribe, from Lat. érans, across, over, 
and sumere, to take; O. Fr. transumpt.] 


1. A copy or exemplification of a record. [Obs.] 
FTerbert. 

2. The same as TRANSOM, q. V. 
Tran-stimp/tion,n. [Lat.transsumptio. Sce su- 


pra.] The act of taking from one place to another. 
[Rare.] South. 

Tran-simpt/ive, a. [Lat. transsumptivus.] Tak- 
ing from one to another. [Mare.] 

Trans-va/sate, v. t. [See infra.] To pour or 
transfer, as a fluid, from one vessel to another; to 
transfuse. [Obs. and rare.] 

Wrans/va-sa/tion, n. [Lat. prefix trans, over, be- 
yond, across, and vas, vasis, vessel.] The act or 
process of pouring out of one vessel into another, 
[ Obs. and rare. Toliand. 

Trans-vée/tion, n. [Lat. transvectio, from trans- 
vehere, to carry across, from prefix trans, across, 
over, and vehere, to carry.] The act of conveying 
or carrying over. 

Trans-vér/ber-ate, v. t. 
transverberatum, to strike or pierce through. ] 
beat or strike through. [Obs.] 

Trans-vér’sal,a. [Fr. transversal, Sp. transver- 
sal, trasversal, It. transversale, trasversale, Lat. 
transversus.] Running or lying across; as, a trans- 
versal line. 

Trans-vér’sal, n. [Fr. transversale.] (Geom.) A 
straight or curved line which traverses or intersects 
any system of other lines, as a line intersecting 
the three sides of a triangle. 

Trans-vér’sal-ly, adv. Ina transversal direction ; 
crosswise. Wilkins. 

Trans-vérse’,a. [Lat. transversus, p.p. of trans- 
vertere, to turn or direct across, from prefix trans, 
across, and vertere, to turn; Fr. transverse, Pr. 
transvers, travers, Sp. transverso, trasverso, It. 
trasverso.]| Lying or being across, or in a cross- 
wise direction. 

Transverse axis of an ellipse or hyperbola (Geom.), 
that axis which passes through the foci. — Transverse 
partition (Bot.), a partition, as of a pericarp, at right an- 
gles with the valves, as in a silique. 

ene Praes m. (Geom.) The longer axis of an 
ellipse. 

Trans-vérse’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. TRANSVERSED 
(trans-vérst’); p. pr. & vb. n. TRANSVERSING. ] 
[See supra.] To overturn. [2are.] Leslie. 

Trans-vérse/ly, adv. Ina transyerse manner; as, 
to cut a thing transversely. 

At Stonehenge the stones lie transversely upon each other. 

Stillingfleet. 

Trans-vért’, v. t. [Lat. prefix trans, across, and 
vertere, toturn.] To cause to turn across ; to trans- 
verse. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Trans-vért/i-ble, a. Capable of being transyverted. 
[ Rare.] Browne. 

Trins/vo-la/tion, n. [Lat. trans, across, and vo- 
dare, to fly.] The act of flying beyond or across. 

Jesus had some extraordinary transvolations and acts of em- 
igration beyond the lines of his even and ordinary conversa~ 
tion. Bp. Taylor. 

Trint, v. i. To traflic in an itincrary manner; to 
peddle. [Obs. Hall. 

Tranter, n. [D. éranten, to walk slowly; L. Ger. 
& D. trant, walk, pace.] One who trants; a ped- 
dler; acarrier. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.) 

Trap,n. [A-S. treppe, trappe, O. H. Ger. trapo, J.. 
Lat. trappa, Fr. trappe, Pr. trappa, Sp. trampa, It. 
trappola.] 

1. An engine or contrivance that shuts suddenly 
or with a spring, used for taking game; as, a ¢rap 
for foxes. 

2. Anambush; astratagem; any device by which 
men or other animals may be caught unawares. 

Let their table be made asnare andatrap. Mom, xi. 9. 
I fall into the trap is laid for me. Shak, 


3. A wooden instrument shaped somewhat like a 
shoe, used in the game of trap-ball. It is furnished 
with a piece of wood much like a spoon in form, 
balanced on a pivot, and having a bowl in which the 
ball is put at the heel end of the instrument. When 
the other end of the spoon is struck, the ball flies 
up, and is struck while in the air; also, the game in 
which the instrument is used; trap-ball. Halliwell. 


[Lat. transverberare, 
To 











TRAPPINGS | 
4, A drain-pipe for sinks, siphons, and the like. 
5. A wagon, or other similar conveyance. [ Col- 
loq.] keray. 
6. A kind of movable ladder or steps. Simmonds. 
7. (pl.) [See TRAPPINGS, and TRAP, . ¢., 3.] 


Small or portable articles for dress, furniture, or 
use; goods; furniture. [Collog.] 


Ene: a. Of, or pertaining to, trap-rock; as, a trap 
ike, 
Trap, n. [Sw. érapp, from trappa, Dan. trappe, 


Ger. treppe, stairs, because the rocks of this class 
often occur in large, tabular masses, rising above 
one another, like er (Min.) A heavy, igneous 
rock, of a greenish-black or grayish color, consist- 
ing of an intimate mixture of feldspar and horn- 
blende or pyroxene. When consisting of horn- 
blende and albitic feldspar, it is called diorite; when 
of pyroxene and Labradoritic feldspar, dolerite ; 
when, in the latter, chrysolite is present, basalt ; 
when containing nodules disseminated through the 
rock, amygdaloid. It is also called greenstone. 
Trap,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRAPPED (triipt); p. pr. 
& vb. 2. TRAPPING.] [A-S. treppan, betreppan, 
O.D.& L. Ger. trappen, Fr. attraper, Pr. atrapar, 
Sp. atrapar, atrampar, It. attrappare.] 
1. To catch in a trap; as, to trap foxes or beaver. 
2. Toinsnare; to take by stratagem. “I trapped 
the foe.” Dryden. 
3. [See ArrraP.] To dress with ornaments; to 
adorn. [Mare.] ‘‘To deck his hearse, and trap 
his tomb-black steed.” Spenser. 


There she found her palfrey trapped 
In purple blazoned with armorial gold. 


Trap, v. 7. 
beaver. 
Tra-pan’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRAPANNED; p. pr. 
& vb. n., TRAPANNING.] [See infra.] To insnare; 
to catch by stratagem. ‘‘ Having some of his people 
trapanned at Baldivia.” Anson. 

Tra-pan’,n. [Fr. trappe, a trap, and pan, a piece 
of string, noose. See TRAP, and cf, TREPAN.] A 
snare; a stratagem. 

Tra-pan/ner, n. One who trapans or insnares. 

Trap/’-ball, n. A game played with a trap, a ball, 
andabat. See TRAP, 3. Halliwell. 


Tennyson. 
To set traps for game; as, to trap for 


Trap’/-ddor, n. A door, as in a floor or roof, which 
Lay. 


shuts close, like a valve. 


Trap-door spider (Zool.), a spider 
of the genus Cleniza ;—so called from 
its forming a habitation in the ground, 
consisting of a cylindrical tube closed 
at the top by a circular door joined by 
a hinge to the tube, Baird. 


Wrape,v.t. [Ger. trappen, to tread —\ 
noisily. See TRAIPSE.] To walk : 
or run about idly and sluttishly ; to 
traipse. [Obs.] 










Tripes, n. [See supra.] A slat- -—>—Ra 
tern; an idle, sluttish woman. Nest of Trap-door 
Spider. 


Trip/e-zate, a. Gee infra.] THay- 
ing four unequal sides, no two of 
which are parallel; having the form of a trapezium. 

Tra-péze’,n. A trapezium. | 

Tra-pé/zi-an, a. [Fr. trapézien. See TRAPEZIUM. ] 
(Crystallog.) Having the lateral planes composed of 
trapeziums situated in two ranges between two 
bases. 

Tra-pé/zi-form, a. [Fr. trapéziforme.] Having 
the form of a trapezium. 

Tra-pé/zi-tim (Synop., § 130), 2. ; 
Eng. pl. TRA-PE/ZI-UMs; Lat. pl. 
TRA-PE/ZI-A, [N. Lat., fr. Gr. 
TeaTéCroy, alittle table, an irregu- 
lar four-sided figure, diminutive 
of rpameGa, a table; It. trapezio, 
Sp. trapecio, Fr. trapéze.] 

1. (Geom.) A plane figure con- 
tained under four right lines, of which no two are 
parallel, 

2. (Anat.) The first bone of the second row of 
the wrist, that supports the thumb;—so called 
from its figure. 

Trip/e-zo-hé/dral,a. (Crystallog.) Pertaining to, 
or in the form of, a trapezohedron ; — said of a solid 
bounded by twenty-four equal and similar trape- 
ziums, Dana. 

Trap/e-zo-hé/dron, n. [Fr. trapézoédre, from Gr. 
Tpanela, Tparéfcov, and Edpa, scat, base, from éfecdar, 
to sit. See supra.] (Geom.) A solid bounded by 
twenty-four equal and similar trapeziums ; — acom- 
mon crystalline form of garnet. Dana. 

Trip/’e-zoid (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. trapézoide, 
Gr. tparefoerdijs, from tpamefa, rparéfcov, and etdos, 
shape, likeness.] (Geom.) A plane, four-sided fig- 
ure, haying two of the opposite sides parallel to 
each other. 

Trap/e-zoid/al, a. [Fr. trapézoidal.] 

1. Having the form of a trapezoid. ¢ 

2. Having the surface composed of twenty-four 
trapeziums, all equal and similar, Cleaveland. 

Trap’-hole, nn. Sce TROUS-DE-LOUP. 

Trap’pe-an,a. [Fr. trappéen.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, trap, or trap-rock. 

Trap’per, n. [From ¢rap.] One who sets traps 
to catch animals, usually for furs. Irving. 

Trap’pings, n. pl. [From trap, v. t., 3.] 

1. That which serves to trap or adorn; orna- 


Trapezium. 
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TRAPPIST 
ments; dress; external and superficial decorations. 
“Trappings of life, for ornament, not use.” Dryden. 


These but the trappings and the suits of woe. Shak. 
Affectation is part of the trappings of folly. Rambler. 
2. Especially, ornaments put on horses. 
Eo Caparisons and steeds, 
Bases and tinsel trappings. Dilton. 


Trip’ pist, n. (Fr. trappiste.] (Rom. Cath. Church.) 
One of an order of monks founded in 1098, and con- 
firmed in 1119. They were originally Cistercians, 
and received their name from La Trappe, in Nor- 
mandy, where a community of them occupied an ab- 
bey. The order was introduced into the United 
States in 1803, its members devoting themselves to 
agriculture and the cure of souls. 

Trip’/potis, a. [From trap, in geology.) Pertain- 
ing to trap; resembling trap, or partaking of its 
form or qualities; trappy. 

Trap/py,a. Pertaining to, resembling, or composed 
of, trap-rock,. Wright. 

Trap’/-rock,n. (Min.) The same as TRAP, q. v. 

Wrap’/-stairs, n. pl. <A staircase having a trap- 
door at the top. 

Trap/-stick, n. A stick used in playing the game 
of trap-ball; hence, a slender leg. Addison. 

Trip/-tree, n. (Bot.) A tree of the genus Arto- 
carpus, which furnishes a glutinous gum, used as 
bird-lime. Stmmonds. 

Trap’-ta/fa,)n. (Min.) A kind of fragmental 

Trap’-tiff, rock made up of fragments and 
earthy materials from trap-rocks. Dana. 

Trash, n. [Cf. Prov. Ger. triisch, trist, grounds, 
husk of grapes, trasch, that which is thrashed. 
See THRASH. ] 

1. That which is worthless; stuff which is bad, or 
good for nothing. 

Who steals my purse steals trash. Shak. 

A haunch of venison would be trash to a Brahmin. Landor. 


2. Especially, loppings of trees, bruised canes, 
and the like. 

{27 In the West Indies, the decayed leaves and stems 
of canes are called field-trash; the bruised or macerated 
rind of canes is called cane-trash; and both are called 
trash. Edwards. 

3. A worthless person. [Rare.] Shak. 

4. A collar or halter used to restrain a dog in 
pursuing game. Markham. 

Trish, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRASHED (trisht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. TRASHING.] [Allied to thrash, q. v.] 

1. To free from trash, or worthless matter; hence, 
to lop; to crop; as, to trash trees; to trash the ra- 
toons of sugar-cane. Edwards. 

2. To treat as trash, or worthless matter; hence, 
to spurn, humiliate, or crush. [Obs.] 

3. To hold back by a trash or halter, as a dog in 
pursuing game; hence, to retard, encumber, re- 
strain, or vex by that which impedes motion or 
speed, but can not be thrown off. [Rare.] B. § Fl. 

Without the most furious haste on the part of the Kal- 
mucks, there was not a chance for them, burdened and 
trashed as they were, to anticipate so agile and light cavalry 
as the Cossacks in seizing thisimportant pass. De Quincey. 

Trash, v.i. [Proy. Ger. traschen, triischen, to make 
noise, to bustle.] To follow with violence and 
trampling. [are.] Todd. 

Trash/’-i¢e, n. Crumbled ice mixed with water. 

Trash/i-ly, adv. Inatrashy manner. 

eee nTimens, n. The state or quality of being 
trashy. 

Trash’y,a. [compar. TRASHIER; superl. TRASH- 
IJEST.] Like trash; waste; rejected; worthless; 
useless; as, a trashy novel. 

Wrass, n. [Written also tarras, tarrace, terras.] 
[Ger. trass, tarrass, trassel, probably allied to Fr. 
terrasse, earth-work, from terre, Lat. terra, earth. 
Cf. TRIAS.] (Min.) A volcanic earth or sand-rock 
resembling puzzolana, used as a cement; or a coarse 
sort of plaster or mortar, durable in water, and 
used to line cisterns and other reservoirs of water. 

(=~ The Dutch ¢trass is made of a soft rock-stone, found 
near Collen, on the lower part of the Rhine. It is burned 
like lime, and reduced to powderin mills. It is of a gray- 
ish color. 

Trau/ligm,n. [Gr. rpavdtopds, from tpavdtTerv, to 
lisp, to mispronounce.] A stammering. [0Obs.] 

Traul/-nét, n. The same as l'RAWL-NET, q. Ve 

Trauamiatie, a, (Fr. traumatique, Gr. rpavparikés, 
from rpadpa, tpavparos, a wound.] (Med.) (a.) Of, 
pertaining or applied to, wounds. Core. (b.) 
Adapted to the cure of wounds; vulnerary. JWise- 
man. (Cc.) Produced by wounds; as, traumatic tet- 
anus. 

Trau-mat/ie, n. [Fr. trawmatique. See supra.] 
(Med.) A medicine useful in the cure of wounds. 

Triunce, v.t.&7%. The same as TRANCE, q. V. 

Triun/drel, n. An idle or knayish follower or 
hanger on; anidler. [Obs. and rated Berners. 

Triiunt, v.i. The same as TRANT. See TRANT. 

Triunt/er, n. The same as TRANTER, q. Vv. 

Travail (42),v.%. [imp.& p. p. TRAVAILED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ene [Fr. travailler, O. Fr. tra- 
veiller, to labor, to toil, to torment, to distract; Pr. 
trebalhar, to torment, agitate; Pg. trabalhar, Sp. 
trabajar, It. travagliare, from Pr. & Pg. travar 
Sp. trabar, to stop, check, from Lat. trabs, a beam.] 

1. To labor with pain; to toil. *‘Slothful persons 
who will not travail for their livings.” Latimer. 
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2. To suffer the pangs of childbirth; to be in par- 
turition. 
Travail, v.t. To harass; to tire. [Obs.] 
As if all these troubles had not been sufficient to travail the 
realm, a great division fell among the nobility. Hayward. 
Trav/ail,n. [Fr. travail, Pr. trabath, trebath, Sp. 
trabajo, Pg. trabalho, It. travaglio. See supra.] 
1. Labor with pain; severe toil. 
As every thing of price, so doth this require travail. Jlooker. 
2. Parturition; as, a severe travail; an easy 
travail. 
Trav/ail-otis, a. Causing or involving travail; la- 


borious and painful. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 
Trav/ail-otis-ly, adv. In a travailous manner; 
laboriously and painfully. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 


Trave, n. [It. trave, travaglio, O. Fr. tref, tréef, 
N. Fr. travail, Sp. trabe, traba, Pr. trau, from Lat. 
trabs, trabis,abeam. See TRAVAIL, v.t., TRAVIS, 
Proy. Eng. traverse, from Fr. traverse, a cross- 
beam. See TRAVERSE. ] 

1. A beam; a lay of joists; a traverse. Wood. 

2. A wooden frame to confine a horse or ox 
while the smith is setting his shoes. 

Travel, v.i. [imp. & p. p. TRAVELED, or TRAV- 
ELLED; p. pr. & vb. nN. TRAVELING, Or TRAVEL- 
LiInG.] [A different orthography and application 
of travail.| 

1. To go or march on foot; to walk; as, to éravel 
over the city or through the streets. 

2. To pass by riding, or in any manner, to a dis- 
tant place, or to many places; to journey; as, a 
man travels for his health; he is traveling to Vir- 
ginia. 

3. To pass; to go; to move. 

Time travels in divers paces with divers persons. Shak. 


4. To labor; to travail. [[are.] See TRAVAIL. 
Travfel,v. ¢. 1. To journey over; to pass; as, to 
travel the whole kingdom of England. ‘‘I travel 
this profound.” Milton. 

2. To force to journey. [ave.] 

There are other privileges granted unto most of the corpo- 
rations,... that they ata not be traveled forth of their own 
franchise. Spenser. 

Travel, n. 1. The act of traveling or journeying 
from place to place; a journey. 

With long travel I am stiff and weary. Shak. 

His travels ended at his country-seat. Dryden. 


2. (pl.) An account, by one who travels, of oc- 
currences and observations made during a journey ; 
as, a book of travels ;— often used as the title of a 
book that relates occurrences in traveling; as, Trav- 
els in Italy. 

3. The distance which a man rides in the per- 
formance of his official duties; or the fee paid for 
passing that distance; mileage; as, the travel of 
the sheriff is twenty miles, or that of a represent- 
ative is seventy miles; his travel is a dollar for 
every twenty miles. [Rare.] [U. S.] 

4. Labor; toil; parturition. [Obs.] See TRAVAIL. 

Trivleled, p.a. [Written also pees hey 

1. Gained or made by travel; as, traveled obser- 
vations. 

2. Having made journeys; having gained knowl- 
edge or experience by traveling; hence, knowing. 
“The traveled thane, Athenian Aberdeen.” Byron. 

Travel-er, n. [Written also traveller.] 

1. One who travels in any way. 

2. Specifically, a commercial agent who travels 
for the purpose of receiving orders for merchants, 
making collections, and the like. Simmonds. 

3. (Naut.) An iron ring made to travel on a rope 
or boom, Totten. 

Traveler’s-joy (Bot.), the Clematis vitalba, a climbing 


plant with white flowers. Loudon, 
Triwel-taimt/ed, a. Uarassed; fatigued with 
travel. [Obs.] Shak. 


Travers, adv. [Fr. travers, breadth, extent from 
side to side, «@ travers, en travers, de travers, 
across, athwart. See TRAVERSE.] Across; athwart. 


[ Obs.] Shak. 
Trav’ers-a-ble, a. [Fr. traversable. See TRAy- 
PERSE, 7.] Capable of being traversed or denied; 


as, a traversable allegation. 


Triv’/erse, adv. [See TRAVERSE, a.] Athwart; 
crosswise. 
The ridges of the field lay traverse. Tlayward. 


{S> This word is never used as a preposition, although 
given as such in many dictionaries. The error, which 
has been followed by many succeeding lexicographers, 
appears to have originated with Dr. Johnson, who was 
evidently misled by the wrong punctuation of the fol- 
lowing passage, which was cited by him as illustrating 
the use of the word as a preposition. 

He through the armed files 

Darts his experienced eye, and soon traverse 

The whole battalion views their order due, 4 

Their visages and statures as of gods. Milton. 
In some editions a semicolon is placed after views; but 
in most modern editions a comma stands after it, and this 
is considered to be the correct punctuation, making the 
passage read thus : — 

He through the armed files 

Darts his experienced eye, and soon traverse 

The whole battalion views, their order due, : 

Their visages and statures as of gods. Milton. 

Triw’erse (Synop., §130),a. [O. Fr. & Pr. travers, 

transvers, Sp. transverso, trasverso, travieso, It. 
trasverso, Lat. transversus, p. p. of transvertere, 








TRAVERSING-PLATE 


to turn or direct across, from trans, across, and 
vertere, to turn.] Lying across; being in a direc- 
tion across something else; as, paths cut with trav- 
erse trenches. 
Oak... may be trusted in traverse work. Wotton. 
Travferse,n. [Fr. traverse, Pr. & It. traversa, Pg. 
travessa, Sp. travesia.] > 
yt Any thing that traverses or crosses 3 espe- 
cially, (a@.) Something that thwarts, crosses, or 
obstructs; a cross accident; as, he is satisfied he 
should have succeeded, had it not been for unlucky 
traverses not in his power. (b.) A barrier, or slid- 
ing door, or movable screen, or curtain. 
At the entrance of the king, 
The first traverse was drawn. Beau. 
(c.) (Arch.) A gallery or loft of communication in 
achurch or other large building. Gwilt. (d.) (Fort.) 
A work thrown up to intercept an enfilade, or re- 
verse fire, along any line of work or passage exposed 
to such a fire. (e.) (Zaw.) A formal denial of some 
matter of fact alleged by the opposite party in any 
stage of the pleadings. The technical words intro- 
ducing a traverse are absque hoc, without this; that 
is, without this which follows. (/.) (Nawt.) The 
series of changing or zigzag courses made by a ship 
in passing from one place to another; a compound 
course. (g.) (Geom.) A line lying across a figure 
or other lines; a transversal. Math. Dict. (h.) 
(Gun.) The turning a gun so as to make it point in 
any desired direction. 

2. A turning; atrick. [Obs.] 

To work, or solve, a traverse (Naut.),to reduce a series 
of courses or distances to an equivalent single one; to 
calculate the resultant of a traverse.— Zraverse jury 
(Law), a jury that tries cases; a petit-jury. 

Traverse, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRAVERSED (triiv/- 
erst); p. pr. & vb. n. TRAVERSING.] [Fr. traverser, 
Pr. traversar, Sp. travesar, It. travesare.] 

1. To lay in a cross direction; to cross. 

The parts should be often traversed, or crossed, by the flow- 
ing of the folds. Dryden. 

2. To cross by way of opposition; to thwart; to 
obstruct. 

I can not but admit the force of this reasoning, which I yet 
hope to traverse by the following considerations. W. Scott. 

3. To wander over; to cross in traveling; as, to 
traverse the habitable globe. ‘* What seas you trav- 
ersed, and what fields you fought.” Pope. 

4. To pass over and view; to survey carefully. 

My purpose is to traverse the nature, principles, and prop- 
erties of this detestable vice — ingratitude. South. 

5. (Gun.) To turn to the one side or the other, in 
order to point in any direction; as, to traverse a 
cannon. 

6. (Carp.) To plane in a direction across the 
grain of the wood; as, to traverse a board. 

7. (Law Pleadings.) To deny formally, as, what 
the opposite party has alleged. When the plaintiff 
or defendant advances new matter, he avers it to be 
true, and traverses what the other party has af- 
firmed. So, to traverse an indictment or an oflice 
is to deny it. 

To traverse a yard (Naut.), to brace it aft. 


Triwlerse, v.i. 1. To use the posture or motions 


of opposition or counteraction, asin fencing. ‘‘ To 
see thee fight, to see thee traverse.” Shak. 


2. To turn, as on a pivot; to move round; to 
swivel; as, the needle of a compass traverses ; if it 
does not traverse well, it is an unsafe guide. 

3. (Man.) To tread or move crosswise, as a horse 
that throws his croup to one side and his head to 
the other. 

Trav/erse-board, n. [From traverse and board.] 
(Naut.) A small board hungin the steerage, having 
the points of the compass marked on it, and for 
each point as many holes bored as there are half 
hours in a watch, and used for recording the courses 
made by the ship in each half hour, by putting a 
peg in the corresponding hole. 

Trav/erse-drill, nm. 1. (Mach.) A machine-tool 
for feeding a drill into the work. [Local U.S.] 

2. A cotter-drill. [ Hing) 

Triw’ers-er,n. 1. One who, or that which, tray- 
erses Or moves, as an index on a scale, and the like, 

2. (Law.) One who traverses or denies. 

3. (Railways.) A traverse-table. 

Triv/erse-sail/ing,n. (Naut.) A sailing by com- 
pound courses; the method or process of finding 
the resulting course and distance from a series of 
different shorter courses and distances actually 
passed over by a ship. 

Trav/erse-ta’ble,n. 1. (Naut. & Surv.) A table by 
means of which the difference of latitude and de- 
parture corresponding to any given course and dis- 
tance may be found by inspection. It contains the 
lengths of the two sides of a right-angled triangle, 
usually for every quarter of a degree of angle, and 
for all lengths of the hypothenuse, from 1 to 100, or 
sometimes 300, 

2. (Railways.) A platform with one or more 
tracks, and arranged to move laterally on wheels, 
for shifting cars, &c.; a traverser. J 

Triv/ers-ing-plate, n. (JMil.) One of two thick 
iron plates at the hinder part of a gun-carriage, 
where the lever or handspike is applied in traversing 
the piece. Stocqueler. 
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TRAVERSING-PLATFORM 


(Mil.) A platform 


Trav/e: ng-plat/form, n. 
Stocqueler. 


upon which guns may be traversed. 
Triwv’er-time, 7. 


Tibur, an ancient town of Latium on both sides of 
the Anio, now Tivoli.] (Min.) A white concretion- 
ary limestone, usually hard and semi-crystalline, 
deposited from the water of springs or streams 
holding lime in solution. Lyell. 

Trivles-ty, a. [Fr. travesti, p. p. of travestir, to 
disguise, to travesty, It. ¢ravestire, from Lat. tra, 
trans, across, over, and vestire, to dress, clothe. ] 
Having an unusual dress; disguised by dress so as 
to be ridiculous. Warton. 

Triwvles-ty,n. [See supra. Fr. travestissement.} 
A burlesque translation or imitation of a work; a 
parody. 

The second edition is not a recast, but absolutely a traves?)/ 
of the first. De Quincey. 

Trivles-ty,v.t. [imp.& p.p. TRAVESTIED; p. pr. 
& vb. nm. TRAVESTYING.] | [From the noun, sw- 
pra.] To translate or parody so as to render ridic- 
ulous or ludicrous. j 

Trawl,n. 1. A trawl-net. C. Kingsley. 

2. A long line, sometimes extending a mile or 
more, having short lines with baited hooks attached 
to it, used for catching certain fish, as cod, mackerel, 
and the like. 

Trawl,v.i. To take fish with a trawl. 

Trawl/-boat, n. A boat used in fishing with trawls 
or trawl-nets. 

Trawler, n. 
which, trawls. 

2. A fishing vessel which trails or drags a net be- 
hindit. [Zng.] C. Kingsley. 

Trawl/er-man,7.; pl. TRAWL/ER-MEN, A fisher- 
man who uses unlawful arts and engines to destroy 
fish. Cowell. Craig. 

Trawl’-nét, n. A kind of drag-net for catching 
fish that live near the bottom of the water. 

Trawl/-warp,n. <A rope passing through a block, 
used in managing or dragging a trawl-net. 

Tray,n. {The same word as trough, in a different 
form. 

ile a small trough or wooden vessel, sometimes 
scooped out of a piece of timber and made hollow 
for various domestic uses, as for making bread in, 
chopping meat, and the like. 

2. A flat, broad vessel on which dishes, &c., are 
carried; a waiter or salver. 

Tray, v.t. To betray; to deceive. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Tray/ful, n.; pl. TRAY/FULS. As much asa tray 
will hold; enough to fill a tray. 

Tray’-trip,n. [Fromiérey,athree.] Anold game 
played with dice, and probably on the same kind of 
tables that the backgammon is. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Tréach/fer, n. [O. Fr. tricherres, tricheor, deceiv- 
er, traitor, N. Fr. tricheur, a cheat at play, a trick- 
ster, from O, Fr. trichier, trecher, tricher, to cheat, 


[Cf. TrRAIL.] 1. One who, or that 


to trick, Pr. trichar, It. treccare. See TrRick.] A 
traitor. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Mréach/er-otis, a. [See TrREAcHERY.] Like a 


traitor; involving treachery; violating allegiance 
or faith pledged; faithless; traitorous to the state 
or sovereign; perfidious in private life; betraying a 
trust. 

Syn. — Faithless ; perfidious ; false ; insidious; plotting. 
Tréach/er-otis-ly, adv. Ina treacherous manner; 

faithlessly ; perfidiously. 
You treacherously practiced to undo me. Otway. 


Wréach/er-otis-mess, n. The quality or state of 
being treacherous; breach of allegiance or of faith; 
faithlessness; perfidiousness. 

Wréach/er-y,n. [Fr. tricherie, O. Fr. also trecerie, 
trekerie, trequerie, a cheating, trickery, from tri- 
cher. See supra.| Violation of allegiance, or of faith 
and confidence; treasonable or perfidious conduct. 

In the council chamber at Edinburgh, he had contracted a 
deep taint of treachery and corruption. Macaulay. 

Tréach/e-tofir, Se ih trait Ob 

Tréach/otr, n. [See supra.] A traitor. [Obs.] 

Tréa/ele (tre/kl), n. [O. Fr. triacle, N. Fr. théri- 
aque, Pr. triacla, tiriaca, Sp. triaca, teriaca, Pg. 
triaga, It. teriaca, Lat. theriaca, Gr. Snptaxédy (sc. 
dappaxov), an antidote against the bite of poisonous 
animals, from 3nptakés, of wild or venomous beasts, 
from Snpiov, a beast, a wild beast. ] 

1. A medicinal compound of various ingredients, 
formerly used as a preventive of, or cure for, the 
effects of poison or the bites of venomous animals; 
atheriac. See THERIAC. 

tL We kill the viper, and make treacle of him. Bp. Taylor. 

2. A viscid, uncrystallizable sirup, which drains 
from the sugar-refiner’s molds ; — sometimes called 
sugar-house molasses. The word treacle is, how- 
ever, often used for molasses. 

j 3. A saccharine fluid, consisting of the inspissa- 

, ted juices or decoctions of certain vegetables, as the 
sap of the birch, sycamore, and the like. 

Treacle mustard (Bot.), a cruciferous plant of several 
species of the genus Lrysimum, found in Europe and 
North America ;—so called because one species (Z. 
cheiranthoides) was formerly used as an ingredient in 
Venice treacle, or theriaca. Baird.— Treacle water, a 
compound cordial, formerly much esteemed, and pre- 
pared in different ways from a variety of ingredients, as 
hartshorn, roots of various plants, flowers, juices of 
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plants, wines, &e., distilled or digested with Venice trea- 
cle. Jt was regarded as a medicine of great virtue. Nares. 


[Fr. travertin, It. travertino, | Tréa’ely, a. Like, or composed of, treacle. 
tibertino, tiburtino, Lat. lapis Tiburtinus, from | Tréad, v. i. 


[imp. TROD; p. p. TRODDEN, TROD; 
p.pr.& vb.n. TREADING.] [A-S. & O. Sax. tredan, 
O. Fries. treda, D. & L. Ger. treden, Icel. trodh1, 
Sw. tréda, triida, Dan. triide, Goth. trudan, O. II. 
Ger. tretan, N. H. Ger. treten, allied to Lat. trudere, 
to thrust, shove forward. Cf. also W.¢troed, Gael. 
troidh, Ir. troidh, troigh, a foot.] 
1. To set the foot. 
Where’er you tread, the blushing flowers shall rise. Pope. 
Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. Pope. 


2. To walk or go. ‘Ye that stately éread, or 


lowly creep.” Milton. 
3. To accomplish by walking; to make, [fare.] 
Iam resolved 
To forsake Malta, tread a pilgrimage 
To fair Jerusalem. Beau. & Fl. 
4. To copulate, as birds. Shak. 


To tread on or upon. (a.) To trample; to set the foot 
on in contempt. ‘Thou shalt tread wpon their high 
places.” Deut. xxxiii. 29. (6.) To follow closely. ‘t Year 
treads on year.’ Wordsworth. — To tread upon the heels 
of, to follow close upon. ‘‘ Dreadful consequences that 
tread upon the heels of those allowances to sin.” Jilton. 


One woe doth tread upon another’s heel. Shak. 
Tréad, v. ¢. 1. To step or walk on. ‘Forbid to 
tread the promised land he saw.” Prior. 


He thought she ¢rod the ground with greater grace. Dryden. 


2. To beat or press with the feet; as, to tread a 

Pe to tread land when too light; a well-trodden 
path, 

: 3. To crush under the foot; to trample in con- 
tempt or hatred, or to subdue. 

4. To copulate with; to feather; to cover ;—said 
of the male bird. 

To tread out, to press out with the feet; to press out, 
as wine or wheat; as, to ¢read out grain with cattle or 
horses. — Yo tread the stage, to act as a stage-player; to 
perform a part in a drama. 

Tréad,n. 1. A step or stepping; pressure with the 
foot; as, a nimble tread; cautious tread; doubtful 
tread, 

She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her. 

2. Way; track; path. [Rare.] 

3. The act of copulation in birds. 

4. Manner of stepping; gait; as, a horse has a 
good tread. 

5. (Arch.) The horizontal part of a step, on which 
the foot is placed. 

6. (fort.) The top of the banquette, on which 
soldiers stand to fire. 

7. (Mach.) (a.) The part of a wheel that bears 
upon the road or rail. (v.) The part of a rail upon 
which car-wheels bear. 

Tréad/er, n. One who treads. 

Tréad/le (tréd/1),n. 1. The part of aloom, or oth- 
er machine, which is moved by the foot. 

2. The albuminous cords which unite the yolk of 
the egg to the white ;—so called because formerly 
supposed to be the sperm of the cock. 

Tréad/-mill, n. 

mill worked by per- 
sons treading on steps 
upon the periphery 
of a wide horizontal 
wheel. It is used chief- 
ly as ameans of prison 
discipline. 

Tréad/-wheel,n. An 
horizontal wheel fur- 
nished on its exterior 
surface with foot-boards on which persons may 
tread, and so cause the wheel to revolve. 

Tréague (treeg),n. [Fr. tréve, O. Fr. also trive, 
Pr., Sp., & It. tregua, Pg. treyoa, L. Lat. treuga, 
treva, truce, from Goth. triggva, O. H. Ger. triwa, 
triwwa, faith, league, N. H. Ger. treue.] A truce. 
{ Obs.] Spenser. 

Tréa/son (tré/zn), n. [O. Fr. traison, traisson, N. 
Fr, trahison, Pr. traazo, tracio, trassio, traicio, Sp. 
traicion, Lat. traditio, from Fr. trahir, O. Fr. 
trair, Pr. trahir, trair, Lat. tradere, to give up, 
surrender, betray. See TRADITION.] The offense 
of attempting to overthrow the government of the 
state to which the offender owes allegiance, or of 
betraying the state into the hands of a foreign pow- 
er; disloyalty; treachery. 

{a"- In monarchies, the killing of the king, or an at- 
tempt to take his life, is treason. In England, to imagine 
or compass the death of the king, or of the prince, or of 
the queen consort, or of the heir apparent of the crown, is 
high treason, as are many other offenses created by stat- 
ute. In the United States, treason is confined to the ac- 
tual levying of war against the United States, or an ad- 
hering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 

Petit treason. See PETIT. 

Tréa/son-a-ble (tré/zn-a-bl), a. Pertaining to trea- 
son; consisting of treason; involving the crime of 
treason, or partaking of its guilt. 

Most men’s heads had been intoxicated with imaginations 
of plots and treasonable practices. Clarendon. 

Syn.— Treacherous ; traitorous; perfidious ; insidious. 

Tréa/son-a-ble-mess (tré/zn-), n. The state or 
quality of being treasonable. 


Tennyson. 


Shak. 





Tread-mill. 
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Tréa/son-a-bly, adv. In a treasonable manner. 
Tréa’/son-otis, a. The same as TREASONABLE. | 
I all the afternoon in the coach, reading the treasonous book 
of the Court of King James, printed a great while ago, and 
worth reading, though ill intended. Pepys. 
Tréas/iire (trézh/yr), n. [O. Eng. tresoure, Fr. 
trésor, Pr. thesaur, Sp. & It. tesawro, tesoro, Pg. 
thesouro, Lat. thesaurus, Gr. Sycavpds, a store laid 
up, ie from $e, the root of 7iSévar, to put, 
lace. 
f 1. Wealth accumulated; especially, a stock or 
store of money in reserve. 
2. A great quantity of any thing collected for fu- 
ture use; abundance. 
We have treasures in the field, of wheat and of barley, and 


of oil and of honey. er, xli. 8. 
3. That which is very much valued. 

Ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me. Hx. xix. 5. 

From thy wardrobe bring thy chiefest treasure. Milton. 

Tréas/ire (trézh/yr), v.t. [imp. & p.p. TREAS- 

URED; p. pr. & vb. n. TREASURING.] To collect 


and reposit, as money or other things, for future 
use; tolay up; to hoard; as, to treasure gold and 
silver ;— usually with wp. 

Tréas/tire-¢cit/y (trézh/yr-), n. <A city for stores 
and magazines, 

Tréas/tire-house (trézh/yr-hous), n. A house or 
building where treasures and stores are kept. 

Tréas/ar-er (trézh/yr-er), n. [Fr. trésorier, Pr. 
thesaurier, Sp. tesorero, Pg. thesowreiro, It. tesori- 
ere.| One who has the care of a treasure or treas- 
ury; an officer who receives the public money aris- 
ing from taxes and duties, or other sources of reve- 
nue, takes charge of the same, and disburses it upon 
orders drawn by the proper authority ; one who has 
charge of collected funds. 

Lord high treasurer, formerly the third great officer of 
the crown in England. His office is now executed by five 
persons styled the lords commissioners of the treasury. 

Tréas/ir-er-ship (trézh/yr-), n. The office of 
treasurer. 

Tréas/ir-ess (trézh/ur-es), n. 
charge of a treasure. 

Tréas/tire-trove (trézh/yr-), n. [From treasure 
and trové, trouvé, p. p. of O. Fr. trover, N. Fr. trou- 
ver, to find.}] Any money, bullion, and the like, 
found in the earth, or otherwise hidden, the owner 
of which is not known. 

Tréas/ir-y (trézh/yr-¥), n. [Fr. trésorerie, Sp. & 
It. tesoreria, Pr. thezauraria. 

1. The same as TREASURE. [0bs.] Marston. 

2. A place or building in which stores of wealth 
are reposited; especially, a place where public rey- 
enues are deposited and kept, and where money is 
disbursed to defray the expenses of government; 
hence, also, the place of deposit and disbursement 
of any collected funds. 

3. Especially, that department of a government 
which has charge of the finances, 

4. A repository of abundance. 

Board of treasury, the board to which is intrusted the 
management of all matters relating to the sovereign’s 
civil list or other revenues. [£ng.] Brande.— Treas- 
ury bench, the first row of seats on the right hand of the 
speaker in the House of Commons;—so called because 
occupied by the first lord of the treasury and chief min- 
ister of the crown. [Hng.]— Treasury lord, a lord-com- 
missioner of the treasury. [Lng.] , 

Tréat, v.¢t. [imp. & p. p. TREATED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TREATING.] [Fr. traiter, O. Fr. traitier, treitier, 
Pr. & O. Sp. tractar, N. Sp. tratar, Pg. tractar, tra- 
tar, It. trattare, from Lat. tractare, to draw vio- 
lently, to handle, manage, treat, v. intens. from tra- 
here, tractum, to draw; A-S. trahtian, treahtigean. | 

1. To handle; to manage; to use; as, to treat 
prisoners ill is the characteristic of barbarians. 

2. To discourse on; to handle in a particular 
manner, in writing or speaking; as, to treat a sub- 
ject diffusely. 

3. To entertain with food or drink, especially the 
latter, as a compliment or expression of regard; as, 
to treat the whole company. 

4. To negotiate; to settle. [Obs.] 

To treat the peace, a hundred senators 
Shall be commissioned. Dryden. 

5. To manage in the application of remedies; as, 
to treat a disease, or a patient. 

6. To subject to some action; as, to treat a sub- 
stance with sulphuric acid. Ure. 

7. To entreat; to beseech. [Obs.] 

Tréat, v.t. 1. To discourse; to handle a subject in’ 
writing or speaking; to make discussions; as, Cice- 
ro treats of the nature of the gods; he also treats 
of old age and of duties. 


A female who has 


Now of love they treat. Milton. 
2. To come to terms of accommodation. 
Inform us,... will the emperor treat ? Swift. 


3. To give an entertainment of food or drink, es- 
pecially the latter, as a compliment or expression of 
regard. 


To treat with, to negotiate with; to make and receive 
proposals with, for adjusting differences; as, envoys were 
appointed to treat with France. 

[ Obs.] 


Tréat,n. 1. Parley; conference, 
Bid him battle without further treat. Spenser. 


2. An entertainment given as an expression of 
regard; as, a parting treat. 


, 








TREATABLE 


3. Something given for entertainment; something 
which affords much pleasure; as, a rich treat. 
Tréat/a-ble, a. [Fr. traitable, Pr. tractable, Sp. 
tratable, Pg. tratavel, It. trattabile, Lat. tractabilis, 
from tractare. See supra.] 
1. Moderate; not violent. ‘‘A kind of treatable 
dissolution.” [OUs.] 
__ The heats or the colds of seasons are less treatable than 


with us. Sir W. Temple. 
2. Tractable. ‘A treatable disposition.” Parr. 
Tréat/a-bly, adv. In a treatable manner; moder- 
ately. [Obs.] Hooker. 


Tréat/er, n. One who treats; one who handles or 
discourses on a subject; one who entertains. 

Tréa/tise (Synop. § 180), n. [From freat.] A writ- 
ten composition on a particular subject, in which 
the principles of it are discussed or explained; a 
tract. 

He published a treatise in which he maintained that a mar- 
riage between a member of the church of England and a dis- 
senter was a nullity. Macaulay. 

(= A treatise implies more form and method than an 
essay, but may fall short of the fullness and completeness 

_ of a systematic exposition. 


Tréa/tis-er, n. One who writes a treatise. [Obs.] 
Tréat’/ment, n. [Fr. traitement, Pr. tractament, 
Sp. tratamiento, Pg. tratamento, It. tratiamento.] 

1. The manner in which a subject is treated; 
management; manipulation; manner of mixing or 
combining, of decomposing, and the like; as, the 
treatment of substances in chemical experiments. 

2. Manner of using; behavior toward a person, 
whether good or bad; usage. 

3. Manner of applying remedies to cure; mode or 
course pursued to check and destroy; as, the treat- 
ment of a disease. 

4. Manner of applying remedies to; as, the treat- 
ment of a patient. 

5. The act of treating or entertaining; entertain- 


ment; treat. [2are.] 
Accept such treatment as a swain affords. Pope. 
‘Tréat/ire,n. Treatment. [Obs.] Fabyan. 


Tréa/ty,n. ae traité, Pr. tractat, Sp. & Pg. tra- 
tado, It. trattato, Lat. tractatus, See TREAT.] 

1. The act of treating for the adjustment of differ- 
ences, as for forming an agreement; negotiation, 

He cast by treaty and by trains 
Her to persuade. Spenser. 

2. An agreement, league, or contract, between 
two or more nations or sovereigns, formally signed 
by commissioners properly authorized, and sol- 
emnily ratified by the several sovereigns, or the su- 
preme power of each State; an agreement between 
two or more independent States. 

3. Solicitation; supplication; entreaty. poet 

4. A treatise; atract. [Obs.] Towne. 

Tréa/ty-mak/ing, a. Authorized to make or form 
treaties; as, in the United States, the treaty-making 
power is lodged in the executive government. 

Tréb/le (tréb/l), a. [O. Fr. treble, treible, N. Fr. 
triple. See TRIPLE. 

1. Threefold; triple. 

A lofty tower, and strong on every side 
With treble walls. Dryden, 

2. (Mus.) (a.) Acute; sharp; as, a treble sound. 
Bacon. (b.) Playing or singing the highest part or 
most acute sounds; playing or singing the treble; 
as, a treble violin or voice. 

Tréb/le (tréb/1),n. (Mus.) The highest of the four 
principal parts in music ; the part usually sung by 
females; soprano. 

(27 This is sometimes called the jirst treble, to distin- 
guish it from the second treble, or alto, which is sung by 
lower female voices. 

Tréb/le (tréb/l), v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. TREBLED; p. 
pr. & vb, n. TREBLING.] [See supra and TRIPLE. ] 

1. To make thrice as much; to make threefold. 

2. To utter in a treble key or tone; to whine, 
[ Obs.] 

He outrageously 
(When I accused him) trebled his reply. Chapman. 

Wyréb/le (tréb/l), v.t. To become threefold. 

Tyréb/le-ness (trtb/l-nes), n. The state of being 
treble; as, the trebleness of tones. Bacon. 

Tréb/let, n. The same as TRIBLET, q. Vv. 

Tréb/ly, adv. Inatreble manner; with a threefold 
number or quantity; as, a good deed trebly recom- 
pensed. 

Tréb/i-chet, )n. [Fr.trébuchet, a gin, trap, O. Fr. 

Tré/buck-et,\ trebuquet, trabuchet, an engine of 
war for hurling stones, Pr. trabuquet, trabuc, Sp. 
trabuquete, trabuco, It. trabocchetto, trabocco ; Fr. 
trébucher, O. Fr. trébuquier, to overturn, fall, Pr. 
& Sp. trabucar, Pg. trabucar, trebucar, It. traboc- 
care, trambustare. } 

1. A cucking-stool; a tumbrel, Cowell. 

| 2. A kind of trap. 

3. A machine used in the Middle Ages for throw- 
ing stones, &c., acting by means of a great weight 
fastened to the short arm of a lever, which, being let 
fali, raised the end of the long arm with great velo- 
city, and hurled the stones with much force. Grose, 

4. A kind of balance for weighing. [Obs.] 

Tre-ehdm/e-ter, n. [Gr. rpéxecy, to run, and pérpov, 
measure.] A contrivance for reckoning the distance 
run, especially by vehicles. Simmonds. 

Mrickh!-schuyt, n. ([D. treckschuyt, trekshuit, 
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from trekken, to draw, and schuit, a boat. Cf. 

TrRACKscouT.] A covered boat for goods and pas- 

sengers on the Dutchand Flemish canals. Brande. 
Tréd’/dle,n. 1. The same as TREADLE, 1. 


2. The same as TREADLF, 2. Browne. 

3. A prostitute; astrumpet. [0bs.] Ford, 

4. The dung of sheep. Holland. 
Tre-dille’, n. A game at cards played by three 
persons, W. Scott. 
Tree, n. [A-S. treow, triw, trew, treu, tred, tré, 


- Sax. treo, trio, O. Fries. & Icel. tré, Dan. tri, 
Sw. tra, triid, O. D. tere, taere, tree, Goth. triu, 
O. H. Ger. tra, tar, ter, allied to Gr, dpis, Slav. 
drews, Skr, taru.] 

1. (Bot.) A plant which is woody, branched, and 
perennial, like a shrub, but of larger size, generally 
exceeding ten feet in height, and of a single stock 
instead of a cluster. 

{2 Trees are of various kinds; as nuctferous, or nut- 
bearing trees; bacciferous, or berry-bearing; coniferous, 
or cone-bearing, &c. Some are forest-trees, and useful 
for timber or fuel; others are frwit-trees, and cultivated 
in gardens and orchards; others are used chiefly for shade 
and ornament. 

2. Something constructed in the form of, or con- 
sidered as resembling, a tree, consisting of a stem 
or stock and branches; as, a genealogical tree. 

3. A piece of timber, or something usually made 
of timber ; — used in composition, as axlet7ee, boot- 
tree, chesstree, crosstree, whiffle-tree, and the like. 

4. That upon which a person is crucified ; a cross. 
[Obs.] ‘*Jesus,... whom they slew and hanged 
on a tree.” Acts x. 39. 

5. Wood; timber. [0ds.] Wycliffe. 

Tree of a saddle, the frame of it. — Tree-of-heaven 
(Bot.), an ornamental tree of the genus Atlanthus (A. 
glandulosus), having long, handsome, pinnate leaves, and 
greenish flowers of a disagreeable odor. Gray.— Tree-of- 
life, an evergreen tree of the genus Zhuja ; arbor-vitex. 

Tree, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TREED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TREEING. ] 

1. To drive to a tree; to cause to ascend a tree; 
as, a dog trees a squirrel. 

2. To place upon a tree; to fit with a tree; to 
stretch upon a tree; as, to tree a boot. See TREE, 3. 

Tree/-béard, n. (Bot.) <A lichen of the genus 
Usnea, so called from its resemblance to hair. 

Tree/-férn, n. (Bot.) An arborescent fern, having 
a straight trunk, sometimes twenty or twenty-five 
feet high, and bearing a cluster of fronds at the top. 
The existing species are confined to the tropics. 

Tree/-frég,n. (Zodl.) A frog of the genus Hyla, 
having the extremities of its toes expanded into 
rounded, viscous surfaces, by means of which it 
climbs trees, and adheres to the under side of 
smooth surfaces ; — called also tree-toad. There are 
numerous species. 

Tree/ful, n.; pl. TREE/FULS. AS many as a tree 
will hold. 

Tree/-Ser-man/der, n. 
Teucrium, 

Tree/-goose, n.; pl. TREE/-GEESE, <A barnacle; 
—so called because formerly supposed to be pro- 
duced from trees. See BARNACLE. 

A soft and sappy gum, from which these tree-geese grow, 

Called “* barnacles” by us. Drayton. 

Tree/hood, x. The quality, state, or condition of 
being a tree. H, Miller. 

Tree!/-jSb/ber, n. A woodpecker. [Obs.] 

Tree’less,a. Destitute of trees. 

Tree/-louse, n.; pl. TREE/-LICE. (Entom.) An in- 
sect of the genus Aphis, which infests plants. 

Tree/-mal/loOw,n. (Bot.) A handsome plant of 
the genus Lavatera (LZ. arborea), cultivated in 
shrubberies, and as an ornamental plant. Loudon. 

Tree/-m6ss, 7. <A species of lichen. 

Treen,a. [O. Eng. also trenne; A-S. triwen, treo- 
wen.| [Obs.] 

1. Made of wood; wooden. 


A plant of the genus 


“Treen cups.” 

Camden. 
“Treen 
Evelyn. 

‘“ Among the 


2. Relating to, or drawn from, trees, 
liquors, especially that of the date.’’ 

Treen, n.; pl. at tree, See TREE. 
shady treen.” [Obs.] Fairfax. 

Tree/nmail (commonly pronounced trtin/nel), n. 
[From tree and nail.] (Naut.) A long, wooden pin, 
used in fastening the planks of a ship to the tim- 
bers. [Written also trunnel.] 

Tree’-dn/ion (-tin/yun), n. (Bot.) <A species of 
garlic (Allium proliferum), which produces bulbs 
in place of flowers, or among its flowers. 

Tree/=-prim’/rose, n. (Bot.) A certain plant. 

Tree/ship, n. The state or condition of being a 
tree; treehood. Cowper. 

Tree/-sbr/rel, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Rumex (R. lunaria); a species of sorrel or dock, 

Tree/-toad, n. The same as TREE-FROG, q.V. | 

WTréf/le,n. [Fr. See Treroru.}] (Fort.) A species 
of mine;—s0 called from its resemblance in form 
to a trefoil. 

Tré/foil, n. [Fr. tréfe, O. 
Fr. trefie, Pr. trefueil, Sp. 
trifolio, It. trifoglio, Lat. 
trifolium, from tres, tria, 
three, and folium, a leaf, 
Cf. Fort and TRIFOLY.] 

1. (Bot.) A plant of many 
species of the genus T7ifoliwm, which includes the 





Trefoils. (2.) 





TRENCH 


white clover, red clover, &c.; — applicdlieo to the 
peice My lupulina, or nonesuch, cultivated for fod- 
er, 
2. (Arch.) An ornament of three cusps in a circle, 
resembling three-leafed clover. 

Tréil/lage, n.__[Fr. treillage, from treillis, trellis. 
See infra.] (Hort.) A sort of rail-work, consisting 
of light posts and rails for supporting espaliers, and 
sometimes for wall-trees. 


I shall plant the roses against my treillage to-morrow. 
é HH. Walpole. 
Trellis, n. [Fr. treillis, from treille, O. Fr. trelle, 
Pr. trelha, from Lat. trichila, a bower, arbor, sum- 
mer-house.] A structure or frame of cross-barred 
work, or lattice-work, used for various purposes, 
as for screens for supporting plants. 
Trél/lised (-list), a. Having a trellis or trellises. 
“ Cottages trellised over with exotic plants.” 
Jeffrey. 
Nre-man'’do,a. [It.] Trembling;—applied, in 
music, to a general shaking of the whole chord. 
Trém/a-tode,n. [From Gr. rpipa,ahole.] (Zo6l.) 
An intestinal worm of the tribe Trematoda, having 
organs of imbibition and adhesion in the form of 
suckers. Dane. 
Trém/ble (trém/bl), v.t. [imp.& p.p. TREMBLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. TREMBLING.] [Fr. trembler, Pr. 
tremolar, Sp. tremolar, temblar, It. tremolare, tre- 
mulare, from Lat. tremulus, trembling, tremulous, 
from tremere, to shake, tremble. ] 
1. To shake involuntarily, as with fear, cold, or 
weakness; to quake; to quiver; to shiver; to shud- 
der; —said of a person. 


I tremble still with fear. Shak. 
Frighted Turnus trembled as he spoke. Dryden. 

2. To totter; to shake; — said of a thing. 
Sinai’s gray top shall tremble. Milton. 


3. To quaver; to shake, as sound; as, the voice 
trembles. 

Trém/ble,n. An involuntary shaking or quivering; 
as, to be all in a tremble. Dickens. 

Trém/bler, n. One who trembles. 

Trém/bling-ly, adv. In a trembling manner; 
shakingly. ‘‘Tremblingly she stood.” Shak. 

Trém/bling-pop/lar, n. (Bot.) The aspen-tree; 
Populus tremula. 

WreméUla,n. [N. Lat. & It., from Lat. tremere, 
to tremble; Fr. tremelle.] (Bot.) A species of fun- 
gus of a gelatinous consistence found in moist 
grounds. 

Tre-mén/dotis, a. [Lat. tremendus, thatis to be 
trembled at, fearful, from ¢remere, to tremble.] Fit- 
ted to excite fear or terror; such as may astonish 
or terrify by its magnitude, force, or violence; ter- 
rible; dreadful; as, a tremendous wind; a tremen- 
dous shower; a tremendous shock or fall; a tre- 
mendous noise. 

A tremendous mischief was afoot. Motley. 
Syn.—Terrible; dreadful; frightful; terrific; horri- 
ble; awful. 


Tre-mén/doits-ly, adv. In atremendous manner; 
terribly; awfully. 

Tre-meén/dotis-ness, n. The state or quality of 
being tremendous, terrible, or violent. 

TWré€m/o-lite (49),n. [From Yremola, a valley in the 
Alps, where it was discovered.] (J/in.) A white 
variety of hornblende, in long, blade-like crystals, 
and coarsely fibrous masses. Dana. 

Mytm/’o-lo,n. [It.] (Mus.) (a.) The rapid reitera- 
tion of tones without any apparent cessation, so as 
to produce a tremulous effect. (6.) A certain con- 
trivance in an organ, which causes the notes to 
sound with rapid pulses or beats, producing a trem- 
ulous effect. 

Wré/mor, or Trém/or (Synop., § 180), n. [Lat., 
from tremere, to tremble; Pr., Sp., & Pg. tremor, 
O. Fr. trémor, trémeur, It. tremore.} An involun- 
tary trembling; a shivering or shaking; a quivering 
or vibratory motion ; as, the ¢remor of a person who 
is weak, infirm, or old. 

He fell into a universal tremor of all his joints. 


Trém/i-lant, a. Tremulous. [Rare.]} 
Trém/i-lotis, a. [Lat. tremulus, from tremere, to 
tremble; Sp. tremulo, tremuloso, It. tremulo, tre- 
molo, tremoloso.)} 
1. Affected with fear or timidity ; trembling. 
[Rare.] ‘‘The tender, tremulous Christian.” 
Decay of Piety. 
2. Shaking; shivering; quivering; as, a tremu- 
lous limb; a tremulous motion of the hand or the 
lips; the tremulous leaf of the poplar. 
Trém/i-lotis-ly, adv. In a tremulous manner; 
tremblingly. 
Trém/i-lotis-mess, ». The state of being tremu- 
lous or quivering; as, the tremulousness of an aspen 
eaf, 
Trén,n. [From éreen, trenne, wooden.] A fish-spear. 
Obs.) Ainsworth, 
Trénch (66), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. TRENCHED (tréncht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN, TRENCHING.] [O. Fr. trencher, tren- 
chier, trencer, N. Fr. trancher, Prov. Fr. trinquer, 
Pr. trencar, trenchar, trinquar, Sp. trincar, trin- 
char, It. trinciare, probably from Lat. truncare, te 
cut off; to truncate. ] 
1. To cut or dig, as a ditch, a channel for water, 


Harvey. 
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5. 
or a long hollow in the earth; as, we trench land 
for draining. 

2. To fortify by cutting a ditch and raising a ram- 
part or breastwork of earth thrown out of the 
ditch; tointrench. [fare.] 

3. To dig very deeply, usually by means of a 
succession of parallel trenches, as earth for certain 
purposes of tillage. 

4. Tocuta long gashin. [0bs.] Shak. 

5, To hew out; to form by hewing or cutting.[ Obs.] 

A figure 
Trenched in ice, which with an hour’s heat 
Dissolves to water, and doth lose its form. Shak. 
Tréneh,v.i. 1. To encroach. See INTRENCH. 

Does it not seem as if for a creature to challenge to itself a 
boundless attribute, were to trench upon the prerogative of 
the divine nature? I. Taylor. 

2. To have direction; to aim or tend. [fRare.] 

To trench at, to make trenches against, as a town in 
besieging it. 

Like powerful armies, trenching at a town 
By slow and silent, but resistless, sap, 
In his pale progress, gently gaining ground, 
Death urged his deadly siege. Young. 
Trénch, 2. [See supra. Fr. tranchée, Pr. trencada, 
Sp. trinchea, It. trincea.] 

1. Along, narrow cut in the earth; aditch; as,a 
trench for draining land. 

2. (Fort.) An excavation made during a siege, 
for the purpose of covering the troops as they ad- 
vance toward the besieged place. The term in- 
cludes the parallels and the approaches. 

To open the trenches (Mil.), to begin to dig, or to form 
the lines of approach. 

Wrtneh/and, a. Trenchant. [0Obs.] 
Tvrénch/ant, a. [Fr. tranchant, O. Fr. trenchant, 
p. pr. of trancher, trencher. See supra.] 

1. Fitted to trench or cut; cutting; sharp. ‘‘ And 
fiercely took his trenchant blade in hand.” Spenser. 

2. iD haphringe severe; as, trenchant wit. 

Trénch/-eav/a-liér’, n. (Fort.) An elevation con- 
structed, by a besieger, of gabions, fascines, earth, 
and the like, about half way up the glacis, in order 
to discover and enfilade the covered way. 

NWrénch’er, n. ([Fr. tranchoir, from trancher, 
trencher. See supra.] 

1. One who trenches, or digs ditches, 

2. A large wooden plate or platter. 

3. The table; hence, the pleasures of the table; 
food, Shak. 

It would be no ordinary declension that would bring some 
men to place their ‘‘summum bonum” upon their ere 

youth. 

Trénch/er-f1y,. One that haunts the tables of 
others; aparasite. [JZare.] PD) Estrange. 

Trénch/er-friénd (-frénd), n. One who frequents 
the tables of others; a sponger. 

Trénch/er-man, n.; pl. TRENCH/ER-MEN, 

1. A feeder; a great eater; a gormandizer. 

2. Acook. [Obs.] 

Palladius assuring him that he had already been more fed 
to his liking than he could be by the skillfulest trencher-men 


of Media. Sidney. 
Trénch’/er-mate, nm. A table companion; a para- 
site; a trencher-fly. Hooker. 


Trénch/more, n. A kind of lively dance in triple 
fob] performed in a rude, boisterous manner. 
8. 


All the windows in the town dance a new trenchmore. 


Beau. & Fl. 

Trénch’/more, v. i, To perform the dance so called. 
Obs. Marston. 
Trénch/=-plow, n, A kind of plow for opening 
Trénch/=-plough, land to a greater depth than 

that of common furrows. 

Trénch/-plow, v.t. To plow with deep fur- 
Trénch/-plough, rows, for the purpose of loos- 


ening the land to a greater depth than usual. 
Drénd, v.i. [imp. & p. p. TRENDED; p. pr. & vb. nN. 
TRENDING.] [Originally to bend round, from Fries. 
trind, trund, Dan. & Sw. trind, round.] To hayea 
particular direction; to run; to stretch; to tend; 
as, the shore of the sea trends to the south-west. 
Trénd,v.t. To cause to turn; tobend. [Rare.] 
Not far beneathi’ the valley as she trends 
o Her silver stream. Browne. 
Trénd, n. Inclination in a particular direction; ten- 
dency; direction; as, the trend of a coast. 

Trend of an anchor. (Nuut.) (a.) The lower end of 
the shank of an anchor, being the same distance on the 
shank from the throat that the arm measures from the 
throat to the bill. Dana. (b.) In a ship swinging at 
anchor, the angle made by the line of her keel and the 
direction of the anchor. 

Trénd,v.t. [Cf. Ger. & D, trennen, 
To cleanse, as wool. [Prov. Eny.] 
Tréend,n. Clean wool. [Prov. hng.] | Simmonds. 
Tréen/del,n. A weight, or post,inamill. Crabb. 
Wrénd/er,n. One whose business it is to free wool 
from its filth. [Prov. Eng. 
WTrén/dle, n. [A-S. trendel, 
from Fries., Dan., & Sw. trind, round. See TREND 

v.%., and cf. TRUNDLE,] Any thing round used in 
turning or rolling; a little wheel; the hoop of a 
wheel; a trundle, 
The shaft the wheel, the wheel the trendle turns. Sylvester. 
Trén/tal, n. [L. Lat. trentale, from trenta, It. 
trenta, Fr. trente, Lat. triginta, thirty ; O. Fr. tren- 
tel, N. Fr. trentain.] 
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1. An office for the dead in the Roman Catholic 
service, consisting of thirty masses rehearsed for 
thirty days successively after the party’s death. 

2. Hence, a dirge; an elegy. 

Tre-pain’,n. [Fr. trépan, Sp. trepano, It. trepano, 
trapano, L. Lat. trepanum, from Gr, Tpiravoy, a 
borer, auger, from rpvmdv, to bore.] (Surg.) A 
crown or cylindrical saw for perforating the skull, 
turned, when used, like a bit or gimlet. 

Tre-pan’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. TREPANNED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. TREPANNING.] [Fr. ¢répaner, Sp. trepanar, 
It. trepanare, trapanare. See supra.] To perfo- 
rate the skull with a trepan, and:‘take out a piece; 
—a surgical operation for relieving the brain from 
pressure or irritation. 

Tre-pin’, v. ¢. [See TRAPAN.] To insnare; to 
trap; to trapan. : 

Guards even of a dozen men were silently trepanned from 


their stations. ; le Quincey. 
TWre-pin’,n. Asnare; atrapan. ‘The snares and 
trepans that common life lays in its way.” South. 


Tre-pang’,n. (Zodl.) A species of holothurian (Ho- 
lothuria edulis), esteemed as a great delicacy by the 
Chinese ; sea-cucumber; sea-slug ;—called also 
béche-de-mer. It is found along the shore in various 
parts of the Indian ocean. See SEA-CUCUMBER. 

Trép/an-ize, v.f. To perforate with a trepan; 
to trepan. [Obs.] Holland. 

Tre-pan’ner, 7. One who trepans. 

Trép/e-Sét, n. The same as TREBUCHET. [Obs.] 

Tre-phine’, or Tre-phine/ (Synop., §130), 2. [Di- 
minutive of trepan, q. v.; Fr. tréphine.] (Surg.) 
An instrument for trepanning, more modern than 
the trepan. It is a circular or cylindrical saw, with 
a handle like that of a gimlet, and a little sharp per- 
forator called the center-pin. 

re-phine’, or Tre-phine’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. 
TREPHINED; 9. pr. & vb. 2. TREPHINING.] ‘To per- 
forate with a trephine; to trepan, 

Vrép/id, a. [Lat. trepidus, O.¥Fr. trépide, Sp. & It. 
trepido.| Trembling; quaking, [0(bs.] 

‘Tvrép/i-da/tion, n. [Fr. trépidation, Sp. trepida- 
cion, It. trepidazione, Lat. trepidatio, from trepi- 
dare, to hurry with alarm, to tremble, from trepi- 
dus, trembling.] 

1. An involuntary trembling, sometimes an effect 
of paralysis, but usually caused by terror or fear; 
hence, a state of terror; as, the men were in great 
trepidation. 

2. (Anc. Astron.) A libration of the starry sphere 
in the Ptolemaic system; a motion ascribed to the 
firmament, to account for certain small changes in 
the position of the ecliptic and of the stars. 

3. Hurry; confused haste. [Rare.] 

" Syn.—Trémor ; agitation; disturbance ; emotion ; 
ear. 

Trés/ayle,n. [Fr. trisaieul, from Lat. tris, tres, 
three, and L. Lat. avolus, Fr. wieul. See BESAYLE 
and AYLE.] (Zaw.) A grandfather’s grandfather. 

Trés/pass, v.i. [imp. & p. p. TRESPASSED (trés/- 
past); p. pr. & vb.n. TRESPASSING.] [O. Fr. tres- 
passer, transpasser, Pr. trespassar, traspassar, tra- 
passar. See TRANSPASS. | 

1. To pass beyond a limit or boundary ; hence, to 
depart; to go. [Obs.] 

Soon after this, noble Robert de Bruce... trespassed out of 
this uncertain world. Ld. Berners. 

2. To pass over the boundary line of another’s 
land; to enter unlawfully upon the land of another. 

3. To go too far; to put any one to inconvenience 
by demand or importunity; to intrude; as, to tres- 
pass upon the time or patience of another. 

4. To commit any offense, or to do any act that 
injures or annoys another; to violate any rule of 
rectitude, to the injury of another; hence, in a mor- 
al sense, to transgress voluntarily any divine law or 
command; to violate any known rule of duty. 

In the time of his distress did he trespass yet more. 
2 Chron. xxviii. 22. 
We have trespassed against our God. 2ra X. 2. 

Teéelpaes, m. 1. Any injury or offense done to an- 
other. 

If ye forgive not men their ¢respasses, neither will your Fa- 
ther forgive your trespasses. Matt, vi. 15. 

2. Any voluntary transgression of the moral law; 
any violation of a known rule of duty; sin. ‘‘ The 
fatal trespass done by Eve.” Milton. 

You hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and 
sins. Eph. ii. 1. 

3. [0O. Fr. trespas.] (Law.) (a.) An unlawful act 
committed with force and violence (vi et armis) on 
the person, property, or relative rights of another, 
(b.) An action for injuries accompanied with force, 

Trespass offering (Jewish Antig.), an offering in expia- 
tion of a trespass. 

Syn. — Offense; breach; infringement; transgression ; 
misdemeanor; misdeed. 


Nrés/pass-er,n. 1. One who commits a trespass; 
9p) who enters upon another’s land, or violates his 
rights. 

2. A transgressor of the moral law; an offender ; 
a sinner, : 
|@réss, n. [Fr. tresse, O. Fr. trece, Pr. tressa, It. 
treccia, Sp. trenza, Pg. tranga, from Gr. rpixa, 
threefold, because a tress is usually formed by inter- 
lacing three pieces.] 5 





TRIAL 


1, A knot or curl of hair; a ringlet. 


Fair tresses man’s imperial race insnare. Pope. 
2. Atrace. [Obs.and rare] 
His reins lost, or seat, or with the tress 
, His chariot failedhim,. ~ Chapman. 
Tréssed (trést, 60), a. 1. Having tresses. aif 
2,. Formed into ringlets; curled. Spenser, 


Trés/sel,n. The same as TRESTLE, q. v. 

Tréss/aire (trésh/ur), n. [From Fr, 
tresser, to twist, plait. See supra.] 
(Her.) A kind of border similar to 
the orle, but of only half the breadth 
of the latter. 

Tréss/tired (trésh/urd), a. Pro- 
vided or bound with a tressure; 
arranged in the form of a tressure; 
occupying the position of a tress- 
ure, 





Tressure. 


The tressured fleur-de-luce he claims 
To wreathe his shield, since royal James. W. Scott. 
Tréss’y, a. Abounding in tresses. Miss Baillie. 
Trés/tle ey n. [O. Fy. trestel, tresteau, N. Fr. 
tréteau, from D. driestal, a tripod, from drie, three, 
and stal, a place, stall.] [Written also tressel. } 

1. A movable frame or support for any thing, as 
scaffolding, consisting of three or four legs secured 
to a top-piece, and forming a sort of stool or horse, 
used by carpenters, masons, and other workmen; 
also, a kind of frame-work of strong posts or piles, 
and cross-beams, for supporting a bridge, the track 
of a railway, and the like.. , ye 

2. The frame of a table... : 

Trestle-board, a board used by architects, draughts- 
men, and the like, for drawing designs upon; —so called 
because formerly supported by trestles. — 7restle-bridge, 
a bridge supported by trestles. — T'restle-trees (Naui.), 
two strong bars of timber, fixed Horizontally on the oppo- 
site sides of the mast-head, to support the frame of the 
top. Totten. — Trestle-work, a viaduct, pier, or scaffold, — 
resting on numerous posts or piles, which are usually 
connected by cross-beams. is 


Trét,n. [Norm. Fr. trett, draught, N. Fr. trait, from 
O. Fr. traire, Lat. trahere, to draw.) (Com.) An 
allowance to purchasers, for waste or refuse matter, 
of 4 pounds on every 104 pounds of suttle weight, or 
weight after the tare is deducted. McCulloch. 

‘Tréth/ing, n. [W. tréth, an allowance, contribu- 
tion, tribute, or tax, trethu, to rate, or tux.] <A tax; 
an impost. [Obs.] Johnson, 

Tvé/vat,n. A weaver’s cutting instrument for sev- 
ering the pile threads of velvet. 

Trévet, n. [Fr. trépied, a tripod, trivet, from Lat. 
tripes, tripedis, having three feet, from tres, tria, 
three, and pes, pedis, afoot. Cf. TRIvET.] A stool 
or other thing supported by three legs; a trivet. 

Trews (truz), n. pl. Trowsers. [Scot.] 

He wore the trews, or close trowsers, made of tartan. W. Scott. 


Trey (tra), n. [O.Fr. tret, trot, trois, Lat. tres, tria, 
three. Cf. TRAY-TRIP.] A three at cards; a card 
of three spots. ; mae 

Tri. A prefix, signifying three, thrice, from Gr. rpis, 
thrice, tpets, rpia, Lat. tres, tria, three. : 

Tri/a-ble, a. [From try.] 

1. Fit or possible to be tried; liable to be subject- 
ed to trial or test. ‘‘ Experiments triable.” Boyle. 

2. Liable to undergo a judicial examination ; 
properly coming under the cognizance of a court; 
as, acause may be ¢riable before one court which 
is not triable in another. 

Tri/a-ble-mess,n. The state of being triable. 

Tri/a-eon/ta-hé/dral, a. [From Gr. tptadxovra, 
thirty, and édpa, seat, base; Fr. triacontaédre.] 

1. Having thirty sides. 

2. (Min.) Bounded by thirty rhombs. Cleaveland. 
Tri/a-edn/ter, n. [Gr. rprtaxovrijpns, from rptaxov- 
ra, thirty.] (Gr. Antig.) A vessel of thirty oars. 
TriVvad,n. [Lat. trias, triadis, Gr. rptds, tprddos, 

from rpets, rpia, three; Fr. & It. triade.] 

1. The union of three; three objects united. 

2. (Mus.) The common chord, consisting of a 
tone with its third and fifth, with or without the 
octave, 

Triads of the Welsh bards, poetical histories, in which 
the facts recorded are grouped by threes, three things or 
circumstances of a kind being mentioned together. 

Tri/a-délph/otis, a. [Gr. rpets, three, and ddeAgos, 
brotherhood.] (Bot.) Having stamens joined by 
their filaments into three bundles. Gray. 

Wri/al,n. [O. Fr. trial, triel. See Try.] 

1. The act of trying or testing in any manner; 
specifically, (a.) Any effort or exertion of strength 
for the purpose of ascertaining what it is capable of 
effecting. (b.) The act of testing by experience; 
experiment. ‘Repeated ¢rials of the issues and 
events of actions or things.” Wilkins. (c.) Exami- 
nation by a test; experiment; as in chemistry, met-— 
allurgy, and the like. : : 

2. That which tries or afflicts; that which har- 
asses; that which tries the character or principle; 
that which tempts to evil, ‘The ¢rial of mortal 
fight.” Milton. 

Every station is exposed to some trials. Rogers. 

3. The state of being tried or tempted; suffering 
that puts strength, patience, or faith to the test; 
afflictions or temptations that exercise and prove 
the graces or virtues of men, , 
Others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings. Heb. xi. 36. 
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TRIALITY 


4. (Law.) The formal examination of the matter 
_ in issue in a cause before a competent tribunal; 
the mode of determining a question of fact in a 
court of law; the examination, in legal form, of the 
facts in issue in a cause pending before a compe- 
a tribunal, for the purpose of determining such 
ssue. 
Syn.— Test; attempt; endeavor; effort; experiment; 
proot; essay. See Test and ATTEMPT. 
Wri-al/i-ty, n. [From Lat. tres, tria, three.] Three 
united; state of being three. [Rare.] Wharton. 
Tri/a-logue, n. [Gr. rpeis, three, and Adyos, dis- 
course.| A discourse or colloquy by three persons. 
Tri/an-der, 7. (Bot.) A plant of the class Trian- 


dria. 

Wrt-an'dari-d, n. [N. Lat., Fr. triandric, from 
Gr. zpetss rpia, three, and dvip, dydpés, a man, a 
male.] (Bot.) A class of plants, according to the 
Linnzan system, having three distinct and equal 
stamens. 


Tri-in/dri-an,) a. [See 
Tri-in/drois, supra. 
[Fr. triandre, triandrique. 


( Bot.) Belonging to the class 
Triandria; haying three 
distinct and equal stamens 
in the same flower with a 
pistil or pistils. 
TrVan-gle (tri/ang-gl), 2. 
Fr, & Pr. triangle, Sp. & 
g. triangulo, It. triangolo, 
Lat. triangulum, from tres, tria, three, and angulus, 
corner, angle.] 
1. (Geom.) A figure bounded by three lines, and 
containing three angles, 


t= A triangle is 


either plane, spher- 
Triangles. 


ical, or curvilinear, 
according as_ its 

1, equilateral triangle; 2, isosceles tri- 
angle; 3, right-angled triangle; 4, 





Triandrous Flower. 


sphere, or any 
curyed lines what- 
eyer. <A plane tri- 
angle is designated 
as scalene, tsosceles, 
or equilateral, ac- 
cording as it has 
no two sides equal, 
two sides equal, or 
all sides equal; and 
also as right-angled, 
or oblique-angled, 
according as it has 
one right angle, or none; and an oblique-angled triangle 
is either acute-angled or obtuse-angled, according as all 
the angles are acute, or one of them obtuse. The terms 
scalene, isosceles, equilateral, right-angled, acute-an- 
gled, and obtuse-angled, are applied to spherical in the 
same sense as to plane triangles. 

2. (Mus.) An instrument of percus- @., 
sion, usually made of a rod of steel, 
bent into the form of a triangle, and 
struck with a small rod. 

3. (Mil.) A kind of frame formed of 
three halberds stuck in the ground and Triangle. @.) 
united at the top, to which soldiers were 
bound when undergoing punishment;—now dis- 
used, ‘ 

4. (Astron.) A small constellation situated be- 
tween Aries and Andromeda, 

Wri/an-gled (-ing-gld), a. Having three angles; 
triangular, 

Triin’/gu-lay, a. ([Fr. triangulaire, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. triangular, It. triangolare, Lat. triangularis.] 

1. Having three angles. 

2. (Bot.) (a.) Flat or lamellar, and haying three 
sides; as, atriangularleaf. (b.) Oblong, and hay- 
ing three lateral faces; as, a triangular stem, seed, 
column, and the like. 

Triangular compasses, compasses with three legs for 
taking off the angular points of a triangle, or any three 
points at the same time. — Triangular numbers, the se- 
ries of numbers formed by the successive sums of the 
terms of an arithmetical progression, of which the com- 
mon difference is 1. Brande. 

Tri-an/gu-liar/i-ty, n. The quality of being trian- 
gular. 

Tri-in/gu-lar-ly, adv. In a triangular manner; 
in the form of a triangle. 

Yri-an/gu-late, v. t. [imp. & p. p. TRIANGULA- 
TED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. TRIANGULATING. ] 

1. To divide into triangles; to survey by means 

‘ of a series or net-work of triangles properly laid 

' down and measured. 

2. To make triangular, or three-cornered, 

Tri-in/gu-la/tion, n. [Fr. triangulation, It. tri- 
angolazione.] (Survey.) The series or net-work 
of triangles with which the face of a country, or 
any portion of it, is covered in a trigonometrical 
survey; the operation of measuring the elements 
necessary to determine the triangles into which the 

' eountry to be surveyed is supposed to be divided, 
and thus fix the positions and distances of the sey- 
eral points connected by them. 

TriViireh-y, n. [Gr. rpcapyia, from rot and dpxi, 
sovereignty, dpxewv, to be first, to rule.] Govern- 
ment by three persons. ean 

Qri-f/ri-am,a. [From Lat. triarii, a class of Ro- 


sides are straight 
obtuse-angled triangle; 5, scalene 


lines, or arcs of 
great circles of a 

triangle. 1, 2, and 5, are also acute- 
angled triangles. 
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man soldiers who formed the third rank from the 
front, from tres, tria, three.] Occupying the third 
post or place. [Obs.] Cowley. 

Tri/as, n. [See TRAss.] (Geol.) The formation 
situated between the Permian and lias, and so 
named, by the Germans, because consisting of three 
series of strata, which are called in German, the 
Bunter-sandstein, Muschel kalk, and Keuper. It 
corresponds to the saliferous beds or new red sand- 
stone of Great Britain. Dana. 

Tri-as/sie, a. (Geol.) Of the age of, or pertaining 
to, the trias. 

Trib/al, a. Of,.or pertaining to, a tribe; tribular. 
[Lare.] Warburton, 

Tri-ba/sie, a. [Prefix tri and base.] (Chem.) Con- 
taining three portions of base to one of acid; — said 
of oxysalts; as, tribasic salts. 

Tribe, x. [Lat. ¢ribus, originally a third part of the 
Roman people, afterward a division of the people, 
a tribe, perhaps from the Alolic zpirmis, equiva- 
eek . Tpimris, a third part; Fr. & Sp. tribu, It. 
tribu. 

1. A family, race, or series of generations, de- 
scending from the same progenitor, and kept dis- 
tinct, as in the case of the twelve tribes of Israel, 
descended from the twelve sons of Jacob. “A 
wealthy Hebrew of my tribe.” Shak. 

2. (Nat. Hist.) A number of things having cer- 
tain characters or resemblances in common; as, a 
tribe of plants; a tribe of animals. 

{=> By recent naturalists, ¢rive has been used for a 
division of animals or vegetables intermediate between 
order and genus. 


3. A nation of savages or uncivilized people; a 
body of rude people united under one leader or goy- 
ernment; as, the trives of the Six Nations; the Sen- 
eca tribe in America. 

4. A division, class, or distinct portion of people 
or persons, from whatever cause that distinction 
may have originated; as, the city of Athens was di- 
vided into ten tribes. 


Tribe, v. t. To distribute into tribes or classes. 


{Rare.] Bp. Nicholson. 
Trib/let, n. [Fr. triboutet.] 
Trib/o-let, 1, A goldsmith’s tool used for mak- 
ing rings. Ainsworth. 


2. A steel cylinder round which metal is bent in 
the process of forming tubes. Tomlinson. 
Tri-bdm/e-ter, n. [Fr. tribometre, from Gr. rpi- 
Bev, to rub, and pérpov, measure.] An instrument 
to ascertain the degree of friction in rubbing sur- 
faces. Brande, 
Tri/braech, n. [Fr. tribraque, Lat. tribrachys, Gr. 
TptBpaxts, from rpe and Bpaxds, short.] (Pros.) A 
poetic foot of three short syllables, as méltis. 

Tri-brae/te-ate, a ([Lat. tri and bracteate, Fr. 
tribractété.| (Bot.) Having three bracts, 

Trib/i-al, a, Tribal. See TRIBAL. 

Trib/i-lar, a. Of, or relating to, atribe; tribal; as, 
tribular worship. 

Trib/i-la’/tion, n. [Fr. tribulation, Pr. trebolacio, 
tribulacio, Sp. tribulacion, It. tribulazione, Lat. 
tribulatio, from tribulare, to press, afilict, fr. triba- 
lum, a thrashing-sledge.] ‘That which occasions 
distress or vexation; severe afiliction, 

When tribulation or persecution ariseth because of the word, 
by and by he is offended. Matt, xiii. 21. 

In the world ye shall have tribulation, John xvi. 33. 

Tri-bii/mal,n. [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. tribunal, It. 
tribunale, Lat. tribunal, tribunale, from tribunus, 
a tribune who administered justice. ] 

1. The seat of a judge; the bench on which a 
judge and his associates sit for administering justice. 

2. Hence, a court of justice; as, the House of 
Lords, in England, is the highest tribunal in the 
kingdom. 2 

3. [Fr. éribunel.] In France, a gallery or emi- 
nence in a church or other place, in which the musi- 
cal performers are placed for a concert. 

Trib/i-ma-ry, a. [From tribune.] Of, or pertain- 
ing to, tribunes. 

Trib/ai-mate,n. [Lat. tribunatus, Fr. tribunat, Sp. 
tribunado, It. tribunato.] The state or office of a 
tribune; tribuneship. 

Wrib/iime (trib/yyn) (Synop., §130),n. [Lat. tribu- 
nus, properly the chief of a tribe, from trtbus, tribe ; 
Fr. tribun, Pr. tribu, Sp., Pg., & It. tribuno.] 

1. (Rom. Antiqg.) An officer or magistrate chosen 
by the people, to protect them from the oppression 
of the patricians or nobles, and to defend their lib- 
erties againstany attempts that might be made upon 
them by the senate and consuls. 

(= The tribunes were at first two, but their number 
was increased ultimately to ten. There were also mili- 
tary tribunes, officers of the army, of whom there were 
from four to six in each legion. There were also other 
officers called tribunes; as, ¢ribwnes of the treasury, &c. 


2. Anciently, a bench or elevated place, from 
which speeches were delivered; in France, a pulpit 
or elevated place in the Chamber of Deputies, or 
other legislative assembly, where a speaker stands 
while making an address. 

Trib/tiime-ship, n. The office of a tribune. 
Trib/a-ni/cian (trib/yy-nish’an),) a. [Lat. tribu- 
Vrib/G-mi/tial (trib/yy-nish/’al, nicius or tri- 
Wri b/-ni/tiam (trib/yu-nish’an), bunitius, Fr. 
tribunitien, Sp. tribunicio, It. tribunizio. | 








TRICHOCYST 


1. Pertaining to tribunes; as, tribunician power 
or authority. “ A kind of tribunician veto, forbid. 
ding that which is recognized to be wrong.” Hare, 

2. Suiting a tribune, 

Trib/a-ni/tious (-nish/us), a. Tribunician; tribu- 
nitial. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Trib/a-ta-ri-ly, adv. Ina tributary manner. 

Trib/a-ta-rimess,n, The state of being tributary. 

Trib/u-ta-ry (44), a. [Lat. tributarius, Fr. tribu- 
taire, Pr. tributart, Sp., Pg., & It. tributario.] 

_i. Paying tribute to another, either from compul- 
sion, as an acknowledgment of submission, or to 
secure protection, or for the purpose of purchasing 
peace. 


2. Hence, subject; subordinate; inferior. ‘He, 
to grace his tributary gods.” Milton, 

3. Paid in tribute. 
No flattery tunes these tributary lays. | Concannen. 


4. Yielding supplies of any thing; serving to 
form or make up a greater object of the same kind, 
as a part, branch, &c.; contributing; as, the Ohio 
has many tributary streams, and is itself tributary 
to the Mississippi. 

Trib/ti-tary, 7. One who pays tribute or a stated 
sum to a conquering power, for the purpose of se- 
curing peace and protection, or as an acknowledg- 
ment of submission, or for the purchase of secu- 
rity. 

Trib/iite, n. [Lat. tributum, from tribuere, tribu- 
tum, to bestow, grant, pay; Fr. tribut, Pr. tribut, 
tribug, trebut, trabug, traut, Sp., Pg., & It. tributo.] 

1. An annual or stated sum of money or other 
valuable thing, paid by one prince or nation to an- 
other, either as an acknowledgment of submission, 
or as the price of peace and protection, or by virtue 
of some treaty ; as, the Romans made their con- 
quered countries pay tribute, 

Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute. 
C. CU. Pinckney. 

2. A personal contribution made in token of ser- 
vices rendered, or as that which is due or deserved; 
as, a tribute of respect. 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. Gray. 

3. (Mining.) A certain proportion of the ore 
raised, or its value, given to the miner as his recom- 
pense. [E£ng.] Pryce. Tomlinson, 

Tribute-money, money paid as a tribute or tax. — T'rib- 
ute-pitch (Mining), a portion of a mine set off to be worked 
by a tributer. See TRIBUTER. 

Syn.— See Sussipy. 

Vrib/iite, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRIBUTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. TRIBUTING.] To pay as tribute. obs} 

Trib/i-ter, n. (Mining.) One who works for a 
certain portion of the ore, or its value, Pryce. 

ter Tributers generally work in gangs, and have a 
limited portion of a lode set them, called a tribute pitch, 
beyond which they are not permitted to work, and for 
which they receive a certain portion of the ore, or so 
much in the pound, as agreed upon, in value of what 
they raise. Weale. 


Tri/ea, n. (Bot.) The shield or reproductive organ 
of certain species of lichen, haying sinuous, con- 
centric furrows on its surface. Lindley. 

Tri-eap’/su-lar, a. [Fr. tricapsulaire, from Lat. 
tri and capsula, a capsule.] (Bot.) Three-capsuled ; 
having three capsules to each flower. Martyn. 

Trice, v.¢. [Written also trise.] [Ger. trissen, to 
brace the sprit-sail and sprit-top-sail, tvisse, brace.] 

1. (Naut.) To haul or tie up by means of a rope. 
2. To push; to shove; to thrust. [Obs.] 
Chaucer. 

‘Twice, n. [Perhaps from thrice, while one can count 
three; but cf. Sp. tris, noise made by the breaking 
of glass, trice, an instant, en wn tris, in an instant. | 
A very short time; an instant; a moment, 

If they get never so great spoil at any time, they waste the 
same in a trice. Spenser. 
A man shall make his fortune in a trice. Young. 

Tri/cen-na/ri-otts, a. Tricennial. [are:] 

Tri-cén/ni-al, a. [Lat. tricennalis, from: tricen- 
nium, thirty years, from triginta, thirty, and annus, 
year.] Of, pertaining to, or consisting of, thirty 
years; occurring once in every thirty years. 

Tri-ctn’/te-ma-ry, n. [Lat. tricenti, for trecenti, 
three hundred, from tres, three, and centum, hun- 
dred.] A period of three centuries, or three hun- 
dred years, 

Mvt-chi'a-sts,n. [N. Lat. from Gr. Spit, rpryss, 
hair.) (Med.) A disease of the eye, in which the 
eyelashes, turned in upon the eyeball, produce con- 
stant irritation by the motion of the lids. 

Mrt-eht/na, n. (Gre tpixtvos, hairy, made of hair, 
from Spiz, rptyés, hair.}] An animal parasite found 
in the voluntary muscles of animals, and sometimes 
in man, producing death by its presence. 

Mrieh’t-wrus,n. 

N. Lat. from Gr. 

pit, rTpixes, a 
hair, and odpa, § 
tail.] (Jchth.) A ¥ 
genus of acan- 
thopterygious 
fishes, called also are 
hair-tails, from the elongated, hair-like filament 
that terminates the tail. : 

Trif/eho-c¥st, n. (Gr. Spit, rpexés, a hair, and 





Trichiurus. 


as in linger, lip; ¢h as in thinc. 


TRICHOMATOSE 


koorts, bag.] (Zodl.) A. cell containing a coiled 
thread, existing in many radiates ; —the dasso-cell of 
Agassiz. Dana. 

Tri-ehém/a-tose’, a. [Gr. rtpixwpna, growth of 
hair.] (Med.) Affected with a disease which causes 
agglutination and matting together; —said of the 
hair when affected with plica. See PLICA. 

Dunglison. 

Tri-ehdp’ter, n. [Gr. Soft, tprxés, a hair, and 
mrep6v, wing.] (Entom.) One of an order of insects 
characterized by four hairy, membranous wings, the 
under ones folding longitudinally. See INSECT. 

Hyt-ehop'te-ra,n.pl. (L£ntom.) The trichopters. 
See TRICHOPTER. : F 

Tri-ehdp/ter-an, n. (Entom.) One of the Tri- 
choptera. 

Tri-ehdp’ter-otts, a. (Entom.) Of, pertaining to, 
or characterizing, the 7’richoptera. 

Tri’ehord, n. [Gr. tpixopdov, from rpets, three, 
and xopdf, chord, or string.] (Mws.) An instrument, 
as a lyre or harp, having three strings. 

Tvi-ehdt’/o-motis, a. [See infra.] Divided into 
three parts, or into threes; three-forked; as, a tri- 
chotomous stem, Martyn. 

Tri-ehét/omy, n. [Fr. trichotomie, from Gr. 
rpixa, threefold, in three parts, and répvecy, to cut 
or divide.] Division into three parts. 

Tri/ehro-ism, n. [Fr. trichroisme, from Gr. rpt, 
rpis, three, thrice, and ypdpa, color.] (Min.) The 
quality of presenting different colors in three dif- 
ferent directions, possessed by some crystals, The 
directions are those of unequal axes. 

Trick, n. [D. trek, a pull, or drawing, a trick, 
trekken, to draw, Pr. tric, trickery, O. Fr. tricher, 
trichier, trecher, to cheat, to trick, Pr. trichar, It. 
treccare, id. Cf. TREACHER. ] 

1. Artifice or stratagem; cunning contrivance; a 
sly procedure, usually with a dishonest intent im- 
plied; as, a trick in trade. 

He comes to me for counsel, and I show him a trick. South. 

2. A sly, dexterous, or ingenious procedure fitted 
to puzzle or amuse; as, a bear’s tricks ; a juggler’s 
tricks ; and the like. 

I know a trick worth two of that. Shak. 
On one nice trick depends the general fate. Pope. 

3. Mischievous or annoying behavior ; as, the 
tricks of boys. 

4. A particular habit or manner; a peculiarity; a 
trait; as, a trick of drumming with the fingers, or a 
trick of frowning. 

The trick of that voice I do well remember. Shak. 
He hath a trick of Coeur de Lion’s face, Shak. 

5. (Card-playing.) The whole number of cards 
played in one round, and consisting of as many 
cards as there are players. 

The card which ranks highest in value of those played takes 
the trick, provided it be of the suit led. Hoyle. 

6. (Naut.) The period spent by a sailor at the 
helm at one time, usually two hours. Totten. 

Syn. — Stratagem; wile; fraud; cheat; juggle; finesse; 
sleight; deception; imposture; delusion; imposition. 

Trick, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRICKED (trikt); p. pr. & 
vb. n. TRICKING.] ‘To deceive; to impose on; to de- 
aud; to cheat; as, to trick another in the sale ofa 

orse. 

Trick, v. ¢. [Cf. W. treciaw, to furnish, to equip 
out, tvec, an implement, harness, gear. ] 

1. To dress; to decorate; to set off; to adorn 
fantastically ;— often followed by up, off, or out. 
“ Trick her off in air.” Pope. 

People are lavish in tricking up their children in fine clothes, 
yet starve their minds. Locke. 

They are simple, but majestic, records of the feelings of the 
poet; as little tricked out for the public eye as his diary would 
have been. Macaulay. 

2. To draw in outline, as with a pen; to deline- 
ate or distinguish without color, as arms, and the 
like, in heraldry. 

‘They forget that they are in the statutes: ... there they are 
tricked, they and their pedigree. B. Jonson. 

Trick, v.i. To live by deception and fraud. 

All the world knows him to be sordid, mean, tricking. 

J W. Scott. 

Trick, n. [Gr. Spit, rpixés, hair.] A knot, braid, 
or plait of hair; a tress. [Obs. and rare.] 

It stirs m 

Aes ee than all your court-curls, or your spengics, 

Trick/er,n. One who tricks; a deceiver; a cheat. 

Trick/er,n. A trigger. See TRIGGER. Boyle. 

Trick’er-y, n. The art of dressing up ; artifice ; 
stratagem, 

Trick/ing,n. 1. The act of one who tricks. 

2. Dress; ornament. Shak. 

Trick/ish, a. Given to tricks; artful in making 
bargains ; given to deception and cheating; knavish. 

Trick/ish-ly, adv, Ina trickish manner: artfully ; 
knavishly. : ; 

Trick’ish-ness, n. 
deceitful. 

Trickle (trik/1), v. i. [imp. & p. p. TRICKLED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. TRICKLING.] [Cf. Prov. Ger. trippeln, 
equivalent to H. Ger. trdpfeln, to fallin small drops 
to trickle, Cf. DRIBBLE.] To flow in a small, 
gentle stream; to run down; as, tears trickle down 
the cheek; water trickles from the eaves. 


Fast beside there trickled softly down 
A gentle stream. 


The state of being trickish or 


Spenser. 
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Decoration. [Obed Beau. f Fl. 


Trick/ment, 7. 4 
One who tricks ; a deceiver; a 


Trick’ster, n. 
tricker; a cheat. 
Trick’sy,a. [From ¢trick.] Exhibiting artfulness; 
trickish. ‘‘ My tricksy spirit!” Shak. ‘ The trick- 
sy policy which in the seyenteenth century passed 
for state-wisdom.” Coleridge. 
Trick’-track, n. [Fr. trictrac. 
A game resembling backgammon. 
Trick’y, a. Given to tricks; practicing deception; 
trickish ; knayish. ‘‘ When placed in the tricky 
confessional.” W. Scott. 
Trie/li-mate,a. (Min.) Triclinic. See TriIc“Inic. 
Tri-elin/i-a-ry, a. [Lat. tricliniaris, from tricli- 
nium. See infra.] Of, or pertaining to, a couch for 
dining, or to the ancient mode of reclining at table. 
Tri-elin/ie, a. [From Gr. rpc, rpis, thrice, and xAi- 
vey, to incline.] (Crystallog.) Pertaining to the in- 
clination of three intersecting axes to each other; 
haying three unequal axes intersecting at oblique 
angles. 
Triclinic system, the system of crystallization in which 
the three axes of the crystals are unequal, and intersect 
at oblique angles. See CRYSTALLIZATION. 


Wrt-elin'i-tem, n.; pl. TRI-eELIN/ I-A, [Lat., Gr. 
tpix\wwos, from tri, rpt, and clinare, xXivety, to in- 
cline, lie down, xAivn,a couch.] (Rom. Antig.) (a.) 
A couch for reclining on at meals, usually for three 
persons. (b.) A dining-room furnished with such 
couches on three sides. 

Tri-ede/eotis, a. [Gr. rpixoxxos, with three grains 
or berries, from rp, rpis, three, thrice, and kéxkos, 
kernel, berry.] (Bot.) Having three cocci or round- 
ish carpels. Gray. 

Tri/edl-or, n. [Fr. tricolore, drapeau tricolore, a 
tri-colored flag, from tricolore, three-colored, from 
Lat. tri, q. v., and color, color.] [Also tricolour.] 

1. The national French banner, of three colors, 
blue, white, and red, adopted at the first revolution. 

2. Hence, any three-colored flag. 

Tyri/edl-ored (-ktl-urd), a. Having three colors. 

Tricorn, a. [Lat. tricornis, three-horned, from 
tri, tres, three, and cornu, horn.] (Anat.) Having 
three horns or horn-like prominences ; — said of the 
lateral ventricles of the brain. Hoblyn. 

Tri/eor-nig/er-otis, a. [Lat. tricorniger, from 
tri, tres, three, thrice, cornu, horn, and gerere, to 
bear.] Having three horns. 

Tri-e6r/po-ral, )a. [Lat.tricorpor, from tri, tris, 

Tri-e6r/po-rate, three, thrice, and corpus, cor- 
poris, body.] Having three bodies. Todd. 

Tri-etis’pid, a. [Lat. tricuspis, tricuspidis, from 
tri, tris, three, thrice, and cuspis, cuspidis, a point; 
Fr. tricuspide, tricuspidal.| Having three cusps or 
points; as, tricuspid molars. 

Tricuspid valves (Anat.), three triangular valvular du- 
plicatures formed by the inner membrane of the right 
cavities of the heart, around the orifice by which the au- 
ricle communicates with the ventricle. 

Dunglison. 

Tri-etis’/pid-ate, a. [Fr. tricuspidé. See 
supra.] Three-pointed ; ending in three 
points; as, a tricuspidate stamen. 

Tri-dae/tyl, a. [See infra.] Tridactylous. 

Tri-dae’tyl-otis, a. [Gr. rpiddaxrvdAos, 
from rpt, rpis, three, thrice, and daxrvios, 
finger, toe; Fr. tridactyle.] Having three 
toes. 

Tride, a. [Fr. tride, lively, quick, from 
Lat. tritws, practiced, expert, p. p. of 
terere, to rub.] Short and ready; fleet; pyjcuspi- 
as, a tride pace ;— a term used by sports- date Leaf. 
men. Bailey. 

Tri’dent, n. [Lat. tridens, tridentis, from tri, and 
dens, tooth; Fr. trident, Sp. & It. tri- 
dente. | 

1. (Anc. Myth.) A kind of scepter or 
spear with three prongs, the common at- 
tribute of Neptune, the deity of the 
ocean, 

2. (Rom. Antiq.) A three-pronged spear 
used in the contests of gladiators by the 


Cf. 'TICKTACK.] 





retiarius, W. Smith. 
3. A three-pronged fish-spear, 
Tri/dent, a, Having three teeth or 
prongs. Quarles. 
Tri-dént/ate, a. [N. Lat. tridenta- 
Tri-dént’/a-ted, tus, Fr. tridenté.] 
Having three teeth. Lee, 


Tri/dent-ed, a. Having three teeth or 
prongs; trident; tridentate. 

Tri/dent-if/er-otis, a. [Lat. tridens, 
tridentis, a trident, and ferre, to bear.] 
Bearing a trident. 

Tri-dént/ine, a. [From Lat, Tridentum, 
Trent.] Pertaining to Trent, or the cel- 
ebrated council held in that city. 

Tri-di/a-pa’/son,n. [From prefix tri, three, thrice, 
and diapason.] (Anc. Mus.) A triple octave, or 
twenty-second. Busby. 

Tri/ding, n. See TRITHING. 

Tri/do-dée/a hé/dral, a. [From ¢ri, for tris, and 
dodecahedral; Fr. tridodécaédre.} (Crystallog.) 
Presenting three ranges of faces, one above another, 
each containing twelve faces. 

Trid/ii-an, a. (Lat. tridwanus, from triduwm (se. 
spatium), the space of three days; from ¢7%, q. v., 





Trident. 








TRIFORIUM 


and dies, day.] Lasting three days, or happening 
every third day. (Zare.] Blount. 

Tri-¢/dral,a, The same as TRIHEDRAL, q. v. 

Tri-én/ni-al, a. (Lat. trienniwm (sc. spatium), the 
space of three years, from tri, q. v., and annus, year ; 
Fr. triennal, Sp. trienal, trienal, It. triennale. | 

1. Continuing three years; as, triennial parlia- 
ments. 

2. Happening, coming about, or appearing once 
in every three years; as, triennial elections; a tri- 
ennial catalogue. 

Tri-én/ni-al-ly, adv. Once in three years. 

Mrt/eng, n. ([Lat., from tres, tria, three.] (Rom. 
Antiqg.) A Roman copper coin, equal to one third 
of the as, 

Triver,n. [From ¢ry.] 1. One who tries; one who 
makes experiments; one who examines any thing 
by atest or standard. 

2. One who tries judicially; a judge who tries a 
person or cause. See TRIOR. 

3. (Law.) A person appointed according to law 
to try challenges of jurors; a trior. Burrill. 

4. That which tries or approves; atest. Shak. 

Trier-iireh, n. [Lat. trierarchus, Gr. rpifpapxos, 
from rptipys, a trireme, and dpxés, a leader, a chief, 
from dpxevy, to be first, to lead, rule; Fr. triérarque.] 
(Gr. Antiq.) The commander of a trireme; espe- 
cially, in Athens, one who, at his own expense, 
equipped the vessel, kept it in repair, and procured 
the crew. 

Tri/er-iireh-y, n. [Gr. rpimpapxia, Fr. triérarchie.] 
The office or duty of a trierarch. 

Tri/e-tér/ie-al, a. [Lat. trietericus, Gr. rpternptxés, 
from rpternpis (sc. éopry), a triennial festival, from 
tpt and éros, a year.] Kept, or occurring, once in 
three years; triennial. [Rare.] Gregory. 

Tri/e-tér/ies, n. pl. (Lat. trieterica, triennial fes- 
tival or games, from Gr. rpternpixds, pertaining to a 
triennial festival.] A festival or games celebrated 
once in three years. [Obs.] Gay. 

Tri-fa/cial, a. [Prefix tri, q. y., and facial.] 
(Anat.) Of, pertaining to, or characterizing, the fifth 
pair of cerebral nerves, as formed chiefly of three 


nerves principally supplying the forehead, face, and 


skin of the jaw. 

Tri/fal-low, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRIFALLOWED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. TRIFALLOWING.] _ [Prefix tri, q. v., 
and fallow. Cf. THRYFALLOW.] To plow the third 
time before sowing, as land ora field. Mortimer. 

Tri-fa’ri-otis, a. (Lat. trifarius, of three sorts or 
ways, threefold, Gr. rptddoros, Fr. trifarié.] Ar- 
ranged in three rows. 

Tri-fas/ci-a/ted (-fish/1-), a. [Prefix tri and fascia, 
Jfasciated.) Having, or surrounded by, three fasciez, 
or bands. 

Tri/fid, a. [Lat. trifidus, from tri, q. v., and jindere, 
Jidi, to split; Fr. trifide.] (Bot.) Divided half way 
into three parts by linear sinuses with straight mar- 
gins; three-cleft. 

Trifist/G-la-ry, a. [Prefix tri and fistula, fistu- 
lar.) Having three pipes. Browne. 

Tri/fle (tri/fl),n. [See infra.) 1. A thing of very 
little value or importance. ‘ With such poor ¢rifles 


playing.’”’ Drayton, 
Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ. Shak. 
Moments make the year, and ¢trifles life. Young. 


2. A dish composed of alternate layers of sweet- 
meats and cake, with syllabub. 
3. A certain sort of cake. 

Tri/fle,v.i. [imp. & p. p. TRIFLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TRIFLING.] [O.D.treyfelen, to trifle. Cf. A-S. tri- 
JSelan, trifolian, tribulan, to break, grind, pound.] 
‘To act or talk without seriousness, gravity, weight, 
or dignity; to act or talk with levity; to indulge in 
light amusements, 

They trifle, and they beat the air about nothing which 
toucheth us. Hooker. 

To trifle with, to play the fool with; to treat without 
respect or seriousness; to mock; as, to trifle with one’s 
feelings, or with sacred things. 

Tri/fle, v.¢. 1. To make of no importance; to treat 
as atrifle. [Obs.] 

2. To spend in vanity; to waste to no good pur- 
pose; as, to trifle away time. 

Tri/fler, n, One who trifles, or acts with levity. 

Tri/fling, p. a. Being of small value or impor- 
tance; trivial; as, a trifling debt; a trijling affair, 


Tri/fling-ly, adv. Inatriflingmanner; with levity; 


without seriousness or dignity. Locke. 

Tri/fling-mess, n. The state of being trifling; 
levity; emptiness; vanity; triviality. 

Tri-{l0/ral, a. ([Fr. triflore, from Lat. tri, q. v., 

Tri-fl0/rous, and jlos, floris, flower.] .(Bot.) 
Three-flowered; bearing three flowers; as, a tri- 
jlorous peduncle. 

Tri-fliet/i-a/tion, n. [Prefix t7i and fluctuation. 
A concurrence of three waves. [Obs. and rare. 
“A trifluctuation of evils.’ Browne. 

Tri-f0/li-ate, a. [Fr. trifolié, from Lat. tri, 

Tri-f0/li-a/ted, q. v., and folium, leaf.] (Bot.) 
Having three leaves, as clover. 

Tri-{0/li-o-late, a. Fr. trifoliolé, from Lat. tri 
and N. Lat. foliolum. See FOLIOLE.] (Bot.) Hay- 
ing three leaflets. 

Tri/fo-ly, n. Sweet trefoil. See TREFOIL. Mason. 

Wrt-£0'vi-tom, n. [L. Lat., from Lat. tri, q. v., 
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TRIFORM 


and foris, pl. fores, a door; O. Fy. trifoire.] (Arch.) 
The gallery or open space between the vaulting and 
the roof of the aisles of a church. Gwilt. 
Tri/form, a. [Fr. triforme, Lat. triformis, from 
tri, q. v., and forma, form.] Having a triple form 
or shape; as, the triform countenance of the moon, 
It is upon the broad basis of this ¢riform antagonism that 


British energy and its world-wide developments take their 
start. I. Taylor. 


Tri-f6rm/i-ty, . The state of being triform, or of 
having a threefold shape. 

Tri-fair’eate, a. (Fr. trifurqué, Lat. trifurcus, 

Trifar’ea-ted,{ from tri, q.v., and furca, fork.] 
Having three branches or forks. 

Trig, v.t. [Dan. trykke, to press, Sw. trycka, Icel. 
thrykia, A-S. thryccan, D. drukken, L. Ger. driik- 
ken, O. H. Ger. druckjan, N. H. Ger. driicken ; W. 
trigaw, to stay, to tarry, Pr. trigar, to stop, L. Lat. 
trigare, to delay.] 

1. To fill; to stuff; tocram. [Obs.] 
2. To stop, as a wheel, by placing something un- 

' der it; to scotch. 

Trig,a. [Allied to trick, to dress, to decorate.] 
Full; trim; neat. [Rare.] ‘To sit on a horse 

_ square and trig.” Brit. Quart. 

Trig, n. A stone, block of wood, or any thing else 

laced under a wheel or barrel to prevent motion. 
Eng. Wright. 
Tris’a-mist,n. [See infra.] One who has been 
married three times, or who has three wives at the 
same time. 

Tris/a-moits,a. [Fr. trigame, Lat. trigamus, Gr. 
Tptyapos, from rpt, rpis, three, thrice, and yayety, to 
marry, yduos, marriage.] (Bot.) Having three sorts 
of flowers in the same head, male, female, and her- 
maphrodite or perfect flowers. 

Trig/a-my, n. [Fr. trigamic, Lat. trigamia, Gr. 
Tptyapia. See supra.) The state of being married 
three times, or the state of having three husbands 
or three wives at the same time. 

Tri-gas/trie, a. [Gr. rpt, rpis, three, thrice, and 
yaorhp, belly.] (Anat.) Having three bellies ; — said 
of certain muscles. Dunglison. 

Tri-gsim/i-nots, a. [Lat. trigeminus, born three 
together, from tri, q. v., and geminus, twin.] Born 
three together; being one of three born at the same 
birth; threefold. Phillips. 

Tri-Sés/i-mo-se-etin/do, a. [Lat., thirty-second.] 
Formed of sheets folded so as to make thirty-two 
leaves ; of, or equal to, the size of one fold of a sheet 
of printing paper when doubled so as to make 
thirty-two leaves ; — said of books. 

WTri-Sés/i-mo-se-etin’do,n. 1. A book composed 
of sheets so folded that each one makes thirty-two 
leaves; a trigesimo-secundo book. 

2. The size of a book thus composed ; — usually 
indicated thus: 32 mo., or 32°, 

Trig’/ger,n. [From trig; Ger. driicker, the trigger 
of agun. Cf. TRICKER.] 

1. A catch to hold the wheel of a carriage on a 
declivity. 

2. The catch of a musket or pistol ; the part 
or being pulled, looses the lock for striking 

re. 

Tri-gin’/tal, n. [L. Lat. trigintale, from Lat. tri- 
ginta, thirty.] The same as TRENTAL, q. v. 

Tri/glyph, n._ [Fr. tri- 
glyphe, Lat. triglyphus,Gr. yr 
TptyAvpos, from rpt, pis, 
three, thrice, and yAdpeu, 
to carve, yAvgi, a carving. 
(Arch.) An ornament in 
the frieze of the Doric or- 
der, repeated at equal in- 
tervals. Each triglyph consists of a rectangular 
tablet, slightly projecting, and divided nearly to the 
top by two parallel and perpendicular gutters or 
channels, called glyphs, into three parts or spaces, 
called femora. A half channel or glyph is also cut 
upon each of the perpendicular edges of the tablet. 

Tri-glyph/ie, a. 1. Consisting of, or pertain- 

Tri-glyph/ie-al, ing to, triglyphs. 

2. Containing three sets of characters or sculp- 
tures. 

Trig’mess, n. The quality of being trig; smartness; 
neatness. 


Their spars had no man-of-war trigness. 


Tri/gon,n. [Fr. trigone, Lat. trigonum, Gr. roi- 
ywvor, from rp, rpis, three, thrice, and ywria, a cor- 
ner, angle.] 

1. A figure of three sides; a triangle. 

2. (Astrol.) (a.) A division consisting of three 
signs. (b.) Trine, an aspect of two planets distant 
120 degrees from each other. Hutton. 

3. (Antiq.) (a.) A kind of triangular lyre or harp 
used among the ancients. (b.) A kind of game at 
ball played by three persons standing so as to be at 
the angular points of a triangle. 

Trig/o-nmal (110),a. [Fr. trigone. See supra.] 

1. Having three angles or corners; triangular. 

2. (Bot.) Having three prominent longitudinal 
angles. 

Trig/o-nd¢/er-otis,a. [Gr. rpiywvor, triangle, and 
képa, horn.] Having horns with three angles, as 
some animals. 

Trig/o-no-mét/rie, 

Trig/o-no-mét/rie-al, 





Triglyphs. 


Kane. 


a. [Fr. trigonométrique.] 
Of, or pertaining to, trig- 
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onometry; performed by, or according to, the rules 
of trigonometry. 

Trigonometrical curves, curves which may be con- 
structed from the properties of the trigonometrical lines. 
— Trigonometrical lines, lines which are employed in 
solving the different cases of plane and spherical trigo- 
nometry, as sines, tangents, secants, and the like. These 
lines, or the lengths of them, are called the trigonomet- 
rical functions of the ares to which they belong. — Trig- 
onometrical survey, a survey of a portion of country by 
measuring a single base, and connecting it with various 
points in the tract surveyed by a series of triangles, the an- 
gles of which are carefully measured, the relative positions 
and distances of all parts being computed from these data. 


Trig/o-no-mét/rie-al-ly, adv. Ina trigonomet- 
rical manner; according to the rules or principles 
of trigonometry. 

Trig/o-n6m/e-try,n. [Fr. trigonométrie, It. & Sp. 
trigonometria, from Gr. rpiywvoy, a triangle, and 
péTpov, measure, perpety, to measure.| That branch 
of mathematics which treats of the relations of the 
sides and angles of triangles, with the methods of 
deducing from certain parts given other parts re- 
quired, and also of the general relations which exist 
between the trigonometrical functions of arcs or 
angles. 

Analytical trigonometry, the branch of trigonometry 
which treats of the relations and properties of the trigo- 
nometrical functions. — Plane trigonometry and spher- 
ical trigonometry, the branches of trigonometry in which 
its principles are applied to plane triangles and spherical 
triangles respectively. 


Trig/o-motis (110),a. The same as TRIGONAL, q.v. 

Tri’/gram,n. [Gr.7pt, rpis, three, thrice, and ypap- 
pa, etter. ] The same as TRIGRAPH, q. Vv. 

Tri/gram-mat/ie, a. [Gr. rp, tis, three, thrice, 
and ypappara, pl. of ypaupa. See infra.] Contain- 
ing three sets of characters or letters. 

Tri-gram/mie, a. [Gr. retypdpparos, from rpr, 
rpis, three, thrice, and ypdaupa, a letter, from ypa- 
gst, to write.] Consisting of three letters; trilit- 
eral, 

Tri’graph, n. ([Gr. rot, tpis, three, thrice, and 
ypapi, a writing, ypagerv, to write.] Three letters 
united in pronunciation so as to have but one sound, 
ee to form but one syllable, as éew in adieu; a triph- 
thong. 

Tri/syn, 7. (Bot.) A plant of the order Trigynia. 

BRvt-Sign'i-a,n. (N. Lat., Fr. trigynie, from Gr. 
Tpt, Tpis, three, thrice, and yuv#, a woman, a fe- 
male.] (Bot.) An order of plants, according to the 
Linnzan system, having three pistils or styles. 

Tri-syn/i-an, 1S (Fr. trigyne. See supra.} (Bot.) 

Trig’/y-nots, Having three pistils or styles. 

Tri-heé/dral, a. [Fr. triédre. Seeinfra.] Having 
three equal sides or faces. [Written also triedral.] 

Tri-hé/dron,n. [Gr. tpt, rpis, three, thrice, and 
Edpa, a seat, base.] <A figure having three equal 
sides. 

Tri-hO’ral, a. [Prefix tri, q.v., and horal.] Oc- 
curring once in every three hours. 

Trij/i-gate, or Tri-ji’/gate, a. [See infra.] The 
same as TRIJUGOUS, q. V.] 

Trij/i-gotis, or Tri-ji/gotis (Synop., § 130), a. 
{Fr. trijugué, from Lat. trijugus, triple-yoked, 
threefold, from Lat. tri, q. v., and jugum, a yoke. | 
(Bot.) In three pairs. 

Trijugous leaf (Bot.), a pinnate leaf with three pairs 
of leaflets. 

Tri-lat/er-al, a. 
from tri, q.v., an 





Fr. trilatéral, Lat. trilaterus, 
latus, lateris, side.] Having 
three sides, 


Tri-lat/er-al-ly, adv. With three sides. 

Tri-lat/er-al-ness, n. The state of being trilateral. 

Tri-lém/ma, n. [Gr. rot, tpis, three, thrice, and 
Ajjppa, any thing received, in logic, an assumption, 
from \apPavew, to take. ] 

1. (Logic.) A syllogism with three conditional 
propositions, the major premises of which are dis- 
junctively affirmed in the minor. See DILEMMA. 

2. Hence, a choice between three alternatives. 

Trilin/gual (-ling’/gwal), a. oe trilingue, Lat. 
trilinguis, from tri, q. v., and lingwa, tongue, lan- 
guage.] Consisting of three languages or tongues. 

The much-noted Rosetta Stone... bears upon its surface a 
trilingual inscription. I. Taylor. 

Tri-lin/guar (-ling’guar), a. Trilingual. [Rare.] 

Tri-lit/er-al, a. [Fr. trilitére, from Lat. tri, q. v., 
and litera, letter.] Consisting of three letters ; 
trigrammic; as, a friliteral root or word. 

Tri-lit/er-al, n. A word consisting of three letters. 

Tril/ithdn, n. [Gr. rpidcSos, of, or with, three 
stones, from rp, Tpis, three, thrice, and AiSos, stone. } 
Three stones placed together like door-posts and a | 
lintel. 

Trill, n. [It. ¢rillo, from trillare ; Dan. trille, Ger. 
triller. See infra.| (Mus.) A shake or quaver of | 
the voice in singing, or of the sound of an instru- 
ment, produced by the rapid alternation of two con- 
tiguous tones of the seale. See SHAKE. 

Trill, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRILLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TRILLING.] ([It. trillare, Fr. triller, Dan. trille, 
Ger. trillern ; D. trillen, drillen, to tremble, to 
shake. Cf. THRILL, v.7.,2.] To utter with a qua- 
vering or tremulousness of voice; to shake. 





The sober-suited songstress trills her lay. Thomson.. 
Trill, v.i. [See supra, and cf. DRILL, v. #., 2.] 


TRIM 


1. To flowin a small stream, or in drops rapidly 
succeeding each other}; to trickle. 
And now and then an ample tear trilled down 
Her delicate cheek. Shak. 
.,. Whispered sounds 
Of waters, trilling from the riven stone 
To feed a fountain on the rocky floor. Glover. 
2. To shake or quaver; to play in tremulous vi- 
brations of sound. 


To judge of trilling notes and tripping fect. | Dryden. 
Trilling, n. One of three children born at the 
same birth. Wright. 


TrilVion (tril/yun), n. [Fr. trillion, a word formed 
of Lat. tri, q. v., and L. Lat. millio, Fr. million, a 
million. Cf, BILLION, QUADRILLION, &c.] Ac- 
cording to the English notation, the product of a 
million involved to the third power, or the number 
represented by a unit with eighteen ciphers annexed ; 
according to the French notation, the number ex- 
pressed by a unit with twelve ciphers annexed. See 
Note under NUMERATION. 

Writ li-tim, n. [From Lat. trilix, triple-woven, 
triple.] (Bot.) A genus of plants; the three-leaved 
night-shade;—so called because the parts of the 
plant are in threes. Gray. 

Mrtt’to, n. (It. See Trimuxu.] (AMus.) A trill or 
shake. See TRILL. 

Tri-lo/bate, or Tri/lo-bate 
[Fr. ,trilobé, from Gr. 
Tpt, Tpis, three, thrice, 
and dod, a lobe.] Hav- 
ing three lobes. 

Tri/lobed,a. Thesame 
as TRILOBATE, q. Vv. 

Tri/lo-bite, n. (Fr. tri- & 
lobite. See supra.] (Pa- 
leon.) One of an extinct 
family of crustaceans, 
peculiar to the paleozo- 
ic era. Dana. 

Tri/lo-bit/ie, a. Of, or 
pertaining to, trilo- Trilobites. 
bites, Dana. }, paradowides, Tessini ; 2, Pha- 

Tri-loe/i-lar, a. Fr. cops latifrons. 
triloculaire, from Lat, 
tri, q.v., and loculus, a little place, a cell or com- 
partment, diminutive of locus, a place.] 
(Sot.) Having three cells for seeds; 
three-celled ; as, a trilocular capsule. 

Tril/o-gy, n. [Fr. trilogie, Gr. tp:\oyia, 
from rpt, rpis, three, thrice, and Adyos, 
speech, discourse.] A series of three 
dramas, which, although each of them 
is in one sense complete, yet bear a mu- 
tual relation, and form but parts of one 
historical and poetical picture. Shake- 
speare’s Henry VI. is an example. 

On the Greek stage, a drama, or acted story, 


consisted in reality of three dramas, called together a trilogy, 
and performed consecutively in the course of one day. 
Coleridge. 

Tri-li/mi-nar, a. [From Lat. tri, q. v., and lu- 

Tri-li/mi-nowts, men, luminis, light.] Having 
three lights. [Rare.] 

Trim, a. [compar. TRIMMER; superl. TRIMMEST.] 
[A-S. trum, firm, strong, O. Sax. trimm. See in- 
Jra.| Fitly adjusted; being in good order, or made 
ready for service or use; firm; compact; snug; 
neat; fair; as, the ship is trim, or trim-built; every 
thing about the man is trim ; a person is trim when 
his body is well shaped and firm; his dress is trim 
when it fits closely to his body, and appears tight 
and snug; a man or a soldier is trim when he 
stands erect. ‘‘ With comely carriage of her coun- 


(Synop., § 130), a, 








Trilocular 
Capsule. 


tenance trim.” Spenser. 
So deemed [ till I viewed their trim array 
Of boats last night. Trench. 


Trim, v.t. [imp. & p.p. TRIMMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TRIMMING.] [A-S. trymian, trymman, to prepare, 
dispose, make strong. | 

1. To make trim; to put in due order for any pur- 
pose; to make right; to adjust. 

The hermit trimmed his little fire. Goldsmith. 

2. To dress; to decorate; to adorn; to invest; to 


embellish. ‘‘A rotten building newly trimmed 
over.” Milton. 
I was trimmed in Julia’s gown. Shak. 


3. To make ready or right by cutting or shorten- 
ing; to clip or lop; to curtail; as, to trim the hair; 
to trim a tree or plant. ‘‘ And trimmed the cheer- 

_ful lamp.” Byron. 

4. (Carp.) To dress, as timber; to make smooth. 

5. (Naut.) (a.) To adjust, asa ship, by arranging 
the cargo or disposing the weight of persons or 
goods so equally on each side of the center and at 
cach end, that she shall sit well on the water and sail 
well; as, to trima ship, ora boat. (b.) To arrange 
in due order for sailing; as, to ¢rim the sails. 

6. To rebuke; to reprove sharply. [Collog.] 

To trim in (Carp.), to fit, as a piece of timber, into 
ac work. Mozxon.— To trim up, to dress; to put in 
order. 

I found her trimming up the diadem 

On her dead mistress. Shak. 

Trim, v.i. To balance; to fluctuate between par- 
ties, so as to appear to favor each. 

The whigs are, essentially, an inefficient, trimming, half- 
way sort of a party. Jeffrey. 
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TRIM 


Trim, . 1. Dress; gear; ornaments. ‘Seeing 
him just pass under the window in his woodland 
trim.” W. Scott. 

2. Order; disposition; state or condition; as, to 
be in good trim. 

Took them in the trim 
Of an encounter. Chapman. 

' 3. The state of a ship or her cargo, ballast, masts, 
&c., by which she is well prepared for sailing. 

In ballast trim (Naut.), having only ballast on board. 
Dana. — Trim of the masts, their position in regard to the 
ship and to each other, as near or distant, far forward or 
much aft, erect or raking. — 7rim of sails, that position 
and arrangement which is best adapted to impel the ship 
forward. 


Tri-mae/i-la/ted, a. [Prefix ¢ri, q. v., and macu- 
lated.) Marked with three spots, or maculz. 

Tri-mém/bral, a. [Lat. trimembris, having three 
members, from #ri, q. v., and membrum, member. ] 
Having, or consisting of, three members, 

Tri/me-ran, n. [Gr. rp, rpis, three, thrice, and 
pépos, part.] (Hntom.) One ofa section of coleop- 
terous insects, including those which have each tar- 


sus composed of three articulations. Brande. 
Tri-mé/rotis, or Tri/me-rotis, a. [See supra.] 
(Bot.) Having the parts in threes. Gray. 


Tri-més/ter, n. [Fr. trimestre, from Lat. trimes- 
tris, of three months, from t77, q. v., and mensis, 
month.] A term or period of three months. 

Tvi-més/tri-al,a. Of, or pertaining to, a trimester, 
or period of three months; occurring once in every 
three months; quarterly. 

Trim/e-ter,n. [Fr. trimétre, Lat. trimetrus, Gr. 
TptmeT pos, TOtwETpov, from rt, Tpis, three, thrice, and 
pétpov, measure.] (Pros.) A poetical division of 
verse, consisting of three measures. Lowth. 

Trim/e-ter, a. [Fr. trimétre, trimétrique, Lat. 

Tri-mét/rie-al, trimetrus, trimetrius, Gr. Tpipe- 
tpos.] Consisting of three poetical measures. 

Tri-mét/rie, a. (From Gr. rot, rpis, three, thrice, 
and pérpov, measure.] (Crystallog.) Having three 
unequal axes intersecting at right angles, as the 
rectangular and rhombic prisms. Dana. 

VTrim/ly, adv. In a trim manner; nicely; neatly; 
in good order. 

Trim/mer, 7. 
ornaments, 

2. One who fluctuates between parties, so as to 
appear to favor either; a time-server. 

3. (Arch.) A small beam, into which are framed 
the ends of several joists, as when a hole is to be 
left for stairs, or to avoid bringing joists near chim- 
neys, and the like. Gwilt, 

Trim/ming,7n. 1. The act of one who trims. 

2. That which serves to trim, make right or fit- 
ting, adjust, ornament, and the like; especially, the 
necessary or the ornamental appendages, as of a 
garment; hence, sometimes, the concomitants of a 
dish; a relish; — usually in the plural. 

3. The act of reprimanding or chastising; as, to 
givea boy a trimming. [Collog.] 

Trim/ming-ly, adv. Ina trimming manner, 

Trim/ness,n. The state of being trim; compact- 
ness; snugness; neatness. 

Trimorph/ism, n. [Gr. zt, rpis, three, thrice, 
and poppy, form.] (Crystallog.) The property of 
crystallizing in three forms fundamentally distinct, 
as with titanic acid, one of the forms of which is the 
mineral anatase, another rutile, another brookite, 
the first two being dimetric, the last one trimetric. 

Mrt-miir/ tt, n. Skr. tri- 
mirti, from tri, three, and 
mirti, body.] (Hindoo 
Myth.) The triad or trinity 
of the Vedas, consisting of 
Brahma the creator, Vishnu 
the preserver, and Siva the 
destroyer. Coleman. 

Tri/mal, a. [From Lat. tri- 
nus, trini, three each, three- 
fold, from tres, tria, three.] 
ee a ‘“‘The midst of 
trinal unity.” Milton. py i (fr e ’ 

Wrin’dle,v.t.&n. The same Trae Aino : 
as TRUNDLE, q. v. 

Wrine,a. [See TRINAL.] Threefold; as, trine di- 
mensions, that is, length, breadth, and thickness. 

Trine,n. [Fr. trine or trin. See supra.] 

1. (Astrol.) The aspect of planets distant from 
each other 120 degrees, or one third of the zodiac. 

2. A triad. [Zare.] “A single trine of brazen 
tortoises.” HE. B. Browning. 

Trine, v.¢, To put in the aspect of atrine. [Rare.] 

Dryden. 


1. One who trims, arranges, fits, or 





Trinérv/ate,)a. [N. Lat. trinervatus, Fr. tri- 
Tri/nérve, nervé, from Lat. tri, q. v., and 
Tri/nérved, nervus, nerve,] (Bot.) Having 


three ribs or nerves extending unbranched from the 
‘base to the apex ; —said of a leaf, Gray. 

Trin/gle (tring’gl), n. (Fr. tringle, L. Lat. taringa, 
tarinca, of Celtic origin. ] 

1. (Arch.) A little square member or ornament, 
as a listel, reglet, platband, and the like, but espe- 
Se eae little member fixed exactly over every tri- 
glyph. 

2. A lath or rod extended between the posts of a 
bed; a curtain-rod. Simmonds. 

Trin/i-ta/ri-an, a. [Fr. trinitaire. See TRInrry.] 
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Of, or pertaining to, the Trinity, or to the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

Trin/i-ta/ri-an, n, 
trine of the Trinity. 

2. (Eccl. Hist.) One of a religious order who 
made it their business to redeem Christians from 
Turks or infidels. 

Trin/i-ta/ri-an-igm, n. The doctrine of Trinitari- 
ans; the doctrine that there are three distinct per- 
sons in the Godhead. 

Trin/i-ty,n. [Fr. trinité, Pr. trinitat, Sp. trinidad, 
It. trinita, Lat. trinitas, from trini, three each. See 
TRINAL.] (Zheol.) The union of three persons 

the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit) in one 
odhead, so that all the three are one God as to 
substance, but three persons as to individuality. 


Trinity term (Hng. Courts), the sitting of the law 
courts between May 22 and June 12. Simmonds. 


Trin/i-ty-House, n, An institution in London for 
the promotion of commerce and navigation, by 
licensing pilots, ordering and erecting beacons, and 
the like. 

Trin/i-ty-Stin/day, n. The Sunday next after 
Whitsunday ;—so called from the feast held on 
that day in honor of the Holy Trinity. 

Trin/i-w/ni-ty, n. The state or quality of being 
three in one; triunity; trinity. [Obs. and rare.] 

As for terms of trinity, triniunity, ... and the like, they re- 
ject them as scholastic notions not to be found in Scripture. 
Milton. 

Trink,n. A kind of fishing-net. Crabb. 

Trink/et, n. [Perhaps originally ¢ricket, from Proy. 
Eng. trick, trig, elegant, neat, trim, Cf. O. & Prov. 
Fr. trinquet.] 

1. A small ornament, as a jewel, ring, or the like. 
2. A thing of little value; tackle; tools. Twusser. 
3. (Naut.) (a.) The top-sail or top-gallant-sail. 
(b.) The highest sail of the ship. [Obs.] ‘Sailing 
always with the sheets of our main-sail and trinket 


1. One who believes the doc- 


warily in our hands.” Hakiuyt. 
Trink’et,v.i. To makea present of a trinket or 
trinkets. [Obs.] South. 
Trink/et-ry,7”. Ornaments of dress; trinkets col- 
lectively. ‘No trinketry on front, or neck, or 
breast.” Southey. 
Trink/le,v.i. To treat secretly or underhand; to 
tamper. [Obs.] Wright. 


Tri-n6ée/tial, a. [Lat. trinoctialis, for three nights, 
from tri, q. v., and now, noctis, night.] Lasting dur- 
ing three nights; comprising the period of three 
nights. 

Tri-no’dal, a. [Lat. trinodis, three-knotted, from 
tri, q. V., and nodus, knot.] (Bot.) Having three 
knots or nodes; haying three points from which a 
leaf may shoot, as a stem. 

Tri-no/mi-al, n. [Fr. ¢rindme, from Gr. rot, rpis, 
three, thrice, and voy#, divisior, distribution, from 
véuetv, to distribute.] (Math.) # quantity consist- 
ing of three terms, connected by the sign + or —; 
as, 7+y+2, ora+b—ce. 

Tri-ndm/inal,n. <A trinomial. 

Tri/o, or Tri’/o (Synop., §130), 2. 
trio, from Lat. tres, tria, three. ] 

1. Three united; three persons in company or 
acting together. 
The trio were well accustomed to act together, and were 


linked to each other by ties of mutual interest and advantage. 
Dickens. 


{It., Sp., & Fr. 


2. (Mus.) A composition for three parts. 
Tri-db/o-lar, a, [L. Lat. triobolaris, from Lat. 
Tri-db/o-la-ry, triobolus, Gr. tp6Bodos, rpiao- 

Aov, a piece of three oboli, from t772, ror, and obolus, 
68065.] Of the value of three oboli; hence, mean; 
worthless. [{Obs.] Cheyne. 

Tri-de/ta-hé/dral, a. [Lat. tri, q. v., and Eng. octa- 
hedral.] (Crystallog.) Presenting three ranges of 
faces, one above another, each range containing 
eight faces. 

Tri-de/tile, n. [From éri, q. v., and octile; Fr. tri- 
octile.] (Astrol.) An aspect of two planets with 
regard to the earth, when they are three octants, or 
three eighths of a circle, that is, 135 degrees, distant 
from each other. Huiton. 

BMyt-aelcid (-c/sha), n. [See infra.] (Bot.) The 
third order of the class Polygamia, in the Linnean 
system. 

Tri-ce’ciotis (-e/shus), a. [Gr. pt and ofkos, house.] 
(Bot.) Having three sorts of flowers on the same or 
on different plants, some of the flowers being stam- 
inate, others pistillate, and others both staminate 
and pistillate; belonging to the order Triecia. Gray. 

Triole (tré/ol), n. (Muws.) Same as TRIPLET, q. v. 

Tri/o-let, n. [Fr. triolet. See Tri0.] <A stanza 
of eight lines, in which the first line is thrice re- 
peated. Brande. 

Tri/or,n. [From try.] The same as TRIER, q. v. 

Trip, v.i. [imp. & p. p. TRIPPED (tript); p. pr. & 
vb, NM. TRIPPING.] [D. trippen, trippelen, Dan. 
trippe, Sw. trippa, Ger. trippen, trippeln, Goth. 
trimpan, O. Fr. triper, treper, Pr. trepar, W. tri- 
piaw, Armor. tripa, trépa.]} 

1. To move with light, quick steps; to walk or 

move lightly; to skip; to move the feet nimbly, 


On the tawny sands and shelves 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. 


She bounded by, and tripped so light 
They had not time to take a steady sight. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 











TRIPETALOID 


2. To take a brief or sudden journey; to make a 
jaunt; to travel. 

3. To take a quick step, as when in danger of 
losing the balance; to make a false step; to lose 
footing ; to make a false movement. “Till his 
tongue trips.” Locke. 

A blind will thereupon comes to be led by a blind under- 
standing: there is no remedy, but it must t7ip and eae 

out, 

4. To be guilty of a misstep; to commit an offense 
against morality, propriety, or rule; to err; to mis- 
take; to fail. 

Virgil is so exact in every word that none can be changed 
but for a worse; he pretends sometimes to trip, but it is to 
make you think him in danger when most secure. Dryden. 

Trip, v.t. [See supra.] 1. To cause to take a false 
step; to cause to iose the footing, stumble, or fall; 
to throw off the balance; to supplant;—often fol- 
lowed by wp; as, to t7ip up aman in wrestling; to 
trip up the heels. 

The words of Hobbes’s defense trip up the heels of his cause. 
Bramhall. 

2. Hence, to overthrow by depriving of support; 
to supplant; to cause to fail. ‘‘To trip the course 
of law.” Shak. 

3. To detect in a misstep; to catch; to convict. 

These women 
Can trip me if I err. Shak. 

4. (Naut.) To loose, as the anchor, from the bot- 
tom, by its cable or buoy-rope ; — said of a vessel. 

Trip,n. 1. A quick, light step; a lively movement 
of the feet; a skip. : 

His heart bounded as he could sometimes hear the frip of a 
light, female step glide to or from the door of the hut. W. Scott. 

2. A brief journey, or a voyage; an excursion or 
jaunt. 

I took a trip to London on the death ofa queen. Pope. 


3. A false step; a stumble; a misstep; a loss of 
footing or balance. y 

4. A slight error; a failure; a mistake. ‘‘ Imper- 
fect words, with childish trips.” Milton. ‘‘ Each 
seeming trip, and each digressive start.” Harte. 

5. A stroke, or catch, by which a wrestler sup- 
plants his antagonist. ‘‘ And watches with a trip 
his foe to foil.” Dryden. 

It is the sudden trip in wrestling that fetches a man to the 
ground. South, 

6. (Naut.) A single board or tack in plying to 
windward. 

7, A small flock of sheep, or a small stock of them. 


[Scot. and Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
8. A troop; ahost. [Obs.] R. Brunne. 
9. A large number; a herd or flock. [Scot.] | 


Tri-pang’,n. The same as TREPANG, q. v. 
Tri/part-ed,a. 1. (Her.) Parted in three pieces; 
haying three parts or pieces; as, a cross triparted. 
2. (Bot.) Divided into three segments or lobes, 
extending nearly to the base of the parts to which 
they belong. 
Tri-part/i-ble, a. 
pieces. 
Tri-pir/tient (-pir/shent), a. Dividing into three 
parts;—said of a number which exactly divides 
another into three parts. ; 
Trip/ar-tite, or Tri-pirt/ite, a. [Fr. tripartite, 
Pr. tripartit, 8p. & It. tripartito, Lat. tripartitus, 
from tri, q.v., and partitus, p. p. of partirt, to part, 
to divide, from pars, partis, a part.] 
1. Divided into three parts; triparted. 
2. Having three corresponding parts or copies; 
as, indentures tripartite. 
3. Made between three parties; as, a tripartite 
treaty. 
Wrip/ar-tite-ly, or Tri-pirt/ite-ly, adv. 
tripartite manner; by threes, or three parties. 
Trip/ar-ti/tion (-tish/un), n. [Fr. tripartition, It. 
tripartizione.| A division by threes, or into three 
parts; the taking of a third part of any number or 
quantity. ; 
Tri-pas/ehal, a, [Prefix tri, q. v., and paschal.]} 
Including three passovers. 
Tripe,n. [Fr. tripe, Sp. & Pg. tripa, It. trippa, O. 
D. tripe, W. tripa, Armor. stripen.] 
1. The entrails; also, the large stomach of rumi- 
nating animals, when prepared for food. ‘ 
2. The belly. [Ludicrous.] Johnson. 
Trip’e-dal (Synop., §180),a. [Lat. tripedalis, from 
tri, q. V., and pes, pedis, afoot.| Having three feet. 
Trip/el,n. The same as TRIPOLI, q. v. 
Tripe/-man, n.; pl, TRIPE/-MEN, A man who sells 
tripe. Swift. 
Tri-pén/nate, a. [From Lat. tri, q. v., and penna, 


Divisible into three parts or 


In a 


pinna, a feather; Fr. tripenné.| (Bot.) Triply pin- 


nate. [Written also tripinnate.] 
Tri-pér/son-al, a. [From Lat. tri, q.v., and per- 
sona, aperson.| Consisting of three persons. 
Tri-pér/son-al-ist, n. One who holds to three 
persons in the Godhead; a Trinitarian. 
Tri-pér/son-al/i-ty, n. The state of existing in 
three persons in one Godhead; trinity. 
Trip’er-y, n. A place where tripe is prepared, 
kept, or sold. Lond. Quart. Rev. 
Tripe’=-stome, n. (Min.) A variety of anhydrite 
composed of contorted plates; —so called\from its 
structure. Dana. 
Tri-pét/al-oid, a. [From Gr. rpt, rpis, three, thrice, 
méradov, leaf, and éfdos, form.] (Bot.) Having the 
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TRIPETALOUS 


form or appearance of three petals, or, as if fur- 
nished with three petals. 

Tri-pét/al-ous, a.. [From Gr. rpc and réradov, a 
leaf; Fr. tripétale.] (Bot.) Having three petals or 
flower leaves; three-petaled. ; 

Trip’/-him/mer,n. A heavy hammer at the end 
of a beam, which is raised, tilted, or tripped, by 
projecting teeth or wipers, on a revolving shaft; a 
tilt-hammer. [See Jllust. of Tilt-hammer.] 

Tri/phane, n. [Fr. triphane, from Gr. rpidarijs, 
appearing threefold, from rp, rpis, three, thrice, 
and gaivew, to make to appear, pass. gaivecSat, to 
appear.] (Min.) The mineral spodumene. See 

ei BE rohnonm: (trif/th ‘trip/thong) (8 oa 

p ong (trif/thong, o” trip/thong ynop., 
§ 130), n. r. triphthongue, from Gr. rpc and 
PSoyyn, drd6yyos, the voice, a sound.] (Pron.) A 
combination of three vowels in a single syllable, 
forming a simple or compound sound; a union of 
three yowel characters, representing together a sin- 
gle sound, as tew in adieu, eaw in beau, eye, and the 
like; atrigraph. | 

Triph-thon/gal (trif-thdng/gal, or trip-thing/gal, 
82), a. Of, or pertaining to, a triphthong; consist- 
ing of three letters pronounced together in a single 
syllable. ; 

Triph/’y-line,n. [From Gr. 7pt, rpis, three, thrice, 
and $vAj, a family, class, in allusion toits containing 
three phosphates. j (Min.) A mineral of a grayish- 
green or bluish color, consisting of the phosphates 
of iron, manganese, and lithia. Dana. 

Triph/yl-lots, or Tri-phyVlots (117), a. [Fr. 
triphylle, from Gri rpt, rpis, three, thrice, and_@i)- 
tay . leaf.] (Bot.) Having three leaves; three- 

ealed, f q / 

Tri-pin/nate, a. [Prefix tri, q. v., Md WV 
and pinnate.] (Bot.) Having bi- & a 
pinnate leayes arranged on each “‘, y 
side of a petiole. . ES 

Tri/pin-nat/i-fid, a. [Lat. prefix ES 
tri, q. V., pinna, plume, and jindere, = 
to divide.] Thrice pinnately cleft; 
—said of a pinnatifid leaf when its 

segments are pinnatifid, and the 
subdivisions of these also are pin- 
natifid. 

Tri-pla/sian, (-zhan), a. [Gr. rp 
mao.os, thrice as many.} Three- Tripinnatifid Leaf. 
fold; triple; treble. [Obs.] 

Trip’le (trip/l), a. [Fr.& Sp. triple, It. triplo, Lat. 
triplex, from tri, q. v., and plicare, to fold, and tri- 
plus, Gr. rpitdots. Cf. TREBLE. ] 

1. Consisting of three united; multiplied by three ; 
threefold; as, a triple knot; a triple tie. ‘By thy 
a: shape as thou art,seen.” Dryden. 

. Three times repeated; treble. See TREBLE. 

Triple crown, the crown or tiara of the pope;—so 
called because consisting of three crowns placed one 
above another about a high cap or tiara of silk. See 
TIARA, 2. — Triple ratio (Math.), a ratio which is equal 
to 3. — Triple salt (Chem.), formerly a salt in which two 
bases are combined with one acid, and which is more 
properly regarded as a double salt; in present use, a tri- 
basie salt. See TriBasic. — Zriple stars, three stars in 
close proximity. Nichols. — Triple time (Mus.), that in 
which each measure is divided into three equal parts. 

Trip/le (trip/1), v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRIPLED; p. pr. 
& vb. nm. TRIPLING.] [Fr. tripler, Pr. triplar, Sp. 
& Pg. triplicar, It. & Lat. triplicare, from Lat. tri- 
plex, threefold.] To make threefold, or thrice as 
much or as many; to treble. 

Trip/le-erowned,a. Having three crowns; wear- 
ing the triple crown, as the pope. 

Trip/le-héad/ed, a. Having three heads; as, the 
triple-headed dog Cerberus. 

Trip/let, n. |e triple.| 1. A collection or 
combination of three of a kind, or three united. 

2. (Poet.) Three verses rhyming together. 

3. (Mus.) Three tones or notes sung or played in 
the time of two. 

Twrip/li-eate,a. [Lat.triplicatus, p.p. of triplicare.]} 
Made thrice as much; threefold; tripled. 

Triplicate ratio (Math.), the ratio of the cubes of two 
Leo thus, the triplicate ratio of a to bis a8 to b8 





or—» 
as 
Trip/li-eate,n. A third paper or thing correspond- 
ing to two others of the same kind. 
Trip/li-eate-tér/nate, a. (Bot.) The same as 
TRITERNATE, q. V. ; 
Trip/li-ea’tion, n._ 
cion, Lat. ero hoae 
1. The act of tripling or making threefold, or 
adding three together. Glanville. 
2. (Civil Law.) The same as SuURREJOINDER in 
common law. See SURREJOINDER, 
Tri-plig/ity,n. (Fr. triplicité, Pr. triplicitat, Sp. 
triplicidad, It. tryplicita. See TRIPuE.] State or 
quality of being triple, or threefold; trebleness. 
Trip/lite (49), n. [Fr. triplite, from triple, Lat. 
triplex. See TRIPLE.] An imperfectly crystal- 
lized mineral, of a very dark-brown color, consisting 
of phosphoric acid and the oxides of manganese and 
iron. ; : Dana, 
Trip’/-mad/am, n. [Fr. tripe-madame, trique- 
madame, D., Sw., & Ger. trip-madam. Cf. PRicK- 
MADAM.] A certain plant; akind of herb. Mortimer. 
Tri/pod (Synop., § 180),. [It. & Sp. tripode, Lat. 


Fr. triplication, Sp. triplica- 
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tripus, tripodis, Gr. rptrovs, rotrodog, from rpt, rpe 
three, thrice, and ed rudds, a foot.] eee 

1. Any utensil or vessel supported on three fect, 
as a stool, a table, an altar, and the like, 

{#7 On such a stool the Pythian priest, in the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, sat while giving responses to those 
consulting the Delphic oracle. 

2. (Surv.) A three-legged frame or stand, usually 
jointed at top, for supporting a theodolite, compass, 
or other instrument. 

Trip/o-dy,n. [Gr.rpt, rpis, three, thrice, and movs, 
modds, a foot.] (Pros.) A series of three feet, 

Tri-po/di-an, n. [See Trirpop.] (Jus.) An an- 
cient stringed instrument ;—so called because, in 
form, it resembled the Delphic tripod. Moore. 

Trip/o-li,n. (Min.) An earthy substance originally 
brought from Tripoli, used in polishing stones and 
metals. It is principally silica, and has been found 
to consist almost wholly of the cast shells of micro- 
scopic organisms. Dana. 

Trip’o-lime,a. 1. Of, or pertaining to, Tripoli, the 
mineral. 

2. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Tripoli or its in- 
habitants; Tripolitan. 

Tri-pol/i-tan, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Tripoli or its inhabitants; Tripoline. 

Tri-pol/i-tan, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of Tripoli. 

Tri/pos, n.; pl. TRI/POS-ES. A university exami- 
nation of questionists, for honors; atripos paper; 
also, one who prepares a tripos paper. [Cambridge 
Oniversity, Lng. ; 

Classical tripos examination, the final university ex- 
amination for classical honors, optional to all who have 
taken the mathematical honors: C..A. Bristed.— Tripos 
paper, a printed list of the successful candidates for 
mathematical honors, accompanied by a piece in Latin 
verse. There are two of these, designed to commemo- 
rate the two tripos days. The first contains the names 
of the wranglers and senior optimes, and the second the 
names of the junior optimes. The word /ripos is sup- 
posed to refer to the three-legged stool formerly used at 
the examinations for these honors, though some derive it 
from the three brackets. formerly printed on the back of 
the paper. C. A. Bristed. 

Trip’pant, a, (Her.) The same as TRIPPING, 2. 

Trip’per, n. One who trips or supplants; one who 
walks nimbly. 

Trip’ping, p.a. 1. Quick; nimble; stepping lightly 
and quickly, 

2. (Her.) Having the right fore foot lifted, the 
others remaining on the ground, asif he were trot- 
ting; —said of an animal, as a hart, buck, and the 
like, represented in an escutcheon. 

Trip’ping, 7. 1. The act of one who trips. 

2. A light kind of dance. Milton. 

3. (Naut.) The loosing of an anchor from the 
ground by its cable or buoy-rope, 

Tripping-line (Naut.), a small rope serving to unring 
the lower top-gallant-yard arm, when in the act of strik- 
ing it, or when lowering it on deck. Craig. 

Trip’ping-ly, adv. In a tripping manner; witha 
light, nimble, quick step; with agility; nimbly. 

Sing and dance it trippingly. Shak. 
Speak the speech... . trippingly on the tongue. Shak. 

Trip/-shaft, n. (Steam-eng.) A supplementary 
rock-shaft, worked by hand, for starting an engine, 

Writplsis,n. [Gr. rpidts, from rpiGerv, to rub.] 

1. (Med.) Act of reducing a substance to powder 
by rubbing or bruising; trituration. Dunglison. 

2. The process of rubbing and percussing the 
whole surface of the body, and, at the same time, 
flexing and extending the limbs, and racking the 
joints, in connection with the use of the hot bath; 
—called also shampooing. 

Trip/tote, n. [Fr. triptote, Lat. triptotum, Gr. 
Tpintwrorv, from rpt, rpis, three, thrice, and rrwrés, 
falling, fr. rirrecy, to fall.] (Gram.) A name or 
noun having three cases only. 

Trip/tyeh, n. [Gr.7pt, rpis, three, thrice, and rrvz, 
a fold or leaf.] 

1. A writing-tablet in three parts, two of which 
folded over on the middle part; hence, sometimes, 
a book or treatise in three parts or sections. 

Fosbroke. 

2. An altar-piece in three compartments, the mid- 
dle one affixed to the wall, and the other two fold- 
ing on this. 

Tri-piidi-a-ry,a. [From Lat. tripudium, a meas- 
ured stamping, a leaping, a solemn religious dance. ] 
Of, or pertaining to, dancing; performed by dan- 
cing. [Obs.] Browne. 

Yri-pii’di-ate, v.i. [Lat. tripudiare, tripudiatum, 
It. tripudiare, Sp. tripudiar, O. Fr. tripudier. See 


supra.| To dance, [OQbs.] Cockeram, 
Tri-pii/di-a/tion,n. [From Lat. tripudiare. See 


supra.| The act of dancing. [Obs.] Johnson, 
Tri-qué/tral, a. [See infra.] Triangular. 
Tri-qué/trots, a. ([Lat. triquetrus.] ., 
1. Three-sided, the sides being plane or concave, 
2. (Bot.) Having three salient angles or edges, 
the faces between them being concave; three-edged ; 
trigonal. 4 Gray. 
Tri-ra/di-ate, a. [Prefix tri, q. v., and radiate. ] 
Tri-ra/di-a/ted, Having three rays. 
Tri-ree-tan/gu-lar, a. [Prefix tri, q. v., and rec- 
tangular.] (Spherical Trigonometry.) Having 
three right angles; as, a tri-rectangular triangle. 
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Tri/réme, n. [Fr. triréme, It. & Sp. trireme, Lat. 
triremis, from tri, q. v., and remus, an oar.] (Gr. 
Antiqg.) A galley or vessel with three benches or 
ranks of oars ona side, 

Tri/rhom-boid/al, a. [Prefix ri, q. v., and rhom- 
boidal.| Having three rhombic faces or sides. 

Tri-sie/ra-ment-a/ri-an, n. [Prefix tri, q. v., 
and sacramentarian, Fr. trisacramentaire.| (ccl.) 
One of a religious sect who admit of three sacra- 
ments, and no more. 

Pris-azZ't-bn, mn. [Gr. rptcaycos, thrice holy, from 
tpis, thrice, and @ytos, holy.] An anthem or hymn 
in the liturgy ascribing holiness, in a threefold repe- 
tition of the word “holy,” to God;—called also 
Tersanctus, from the Latin title of the hymn. Hook. 

Tri-séet’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TRISECTED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. TRISECTING.] [From Lat. tri, q. v., and secare, 
sectum, to cut.] ‘To cut or divide into three equal 
parts. 

Tri-séet/ed, p. a. (Boé.) Divided into three parts 
or segments by incisions extending to the midrib or 
to the base; —said of leaves. Lindley. 

Tri-sée/tion, n. [Lat. tri, q.v., and sectio, a cut- 
ting, fr. secare, to cut; Fr. trisection. See supra.] 
The division of a thing, as an angle, into three 
equal parts. 

Tri-sép/al-otis, a. [Prefix tri, q. v., and sepal, Fr. 
trisépale.| (Bot.) Having three sepals, or small 
bracts of a calyx. 

Tri-sé/ri-al, a. [From Lat. prefix tri, q.v., three, 

Tri-sé/ri-ate, and series, row or order.] (Bot.) 
Arranged in three rows, one beneath another. Gray. 

Tris’mus,n. [Gr. rpicuds, gnashing of the teeth. | 
(Med.) The locked-jaw. : 

Tris-de/ta-hé/dron,n. [Gr. rpis, thrice, and Eng. 
octahedron, q. v.] (Crystallog.) A solid bounded 
by twenty-four equal faces, three corresponding to 
each face of an octahedron. Dana. 

Tri’spast, n. [From Gr. rpr, three, thrice, and 

Tri-spas’/ton, onaccv, to draw ; Fr. trispaste.] 
(Mech.) A machine with three pulleys for raising 
great weights. Brande. 

Tri-spérm/otis, a. [From Gr. rpc, three, thrice 
and orépya, seed, fr. oreipew,tosow; Fr. trisperme.| 
(Bot.) Containing three seeds; three-seeded; as, a 
trispermous capsule, 

Tri-splaneh/nie, a. [Prefix tri, q. v., and splanch- 
nic.] (Anat.) Of, or pertaining to, the three great 
Splanchnic cavities, namely, the head, the chest, 
and the abdomen; — said of a certain nerve which 
distributes its branches to the organs in these cavi- 
ties, and which is called also sympathetic nerve. 

Wrist, a. [Fr., Sp., & Pg. triste, Pr. trist, triste, It. 
tristo, Lat. tristis.] Sad; sorrowful; gloomy. [ Obs.] 

Wrist, n. [See Tryst.] 1. A post or station in 
hunting. [Obs.] 

2. A secret meeting, or the place of such meeting ; 
tryst. See Tryst. 

George Douglas caused a trist to be set between him and the 
cardinal and four lords; at which ¢rist he and the cardinal 
agreed finally. Letter dated Sept., 1543. 

3. A cattle fair. [ Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Trist/ful, a. Sad; sorrowful; gloomy. [Obs.] Shak. 

Trist/fiul-ly, adv. In atristful manner; sadly. 

Tris/tieh-otis, a. [Gr. 71, rpis, three, thrice, and 
ortx6s,arow.| (Bot.) Triserial in three longitudi- 
nal or perpendicular ranks. Gray. 

Tri/stig-matie, a. [Prefix tri and stigma.] 

Tri-stig’/ma-tose’, (Bot.) Having, or consisting 
of, three stigmas. Gray. 

Wwris-ti/ti-ate (-tish/i-at, 91), v. ¢ [From Lat. tris- 
titia, sadness, from ¢tristis, sad, See supra.) To 
make sad. [Obs.] Feltham. 

Trey a, [See Trist,a.] Sad; sorrowful; trist. 

Obs. 

meveute, n. ([Lat. trisulcus, from tri, q. v., and 
sulcus, a fork; Fry trisulque, trisulce.] Something 
haying three forks or prongs. [Obds.] Browne. 

Tri-stil’eate, a. [See supra.] Having three fur- 
rows, forks, or prongs. 

Tris/yl-lab/ie, fs [Fr. trissyllabique, trissyl- 

Tris/yl-lab/ie-al, labe, Lat. trisyllabus, Gr. 
TptovAAaBos, from rpt, Tpis, three, thrice, and ov)- 
AaB, asyllable.] Of, or pertaining to, a trisylla- 
ble; consisting of three syllables; as, a trisyllabic 
word or root. 

Tri-s¥V/la-ble (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. trissyllabe, 
trisyllabe.] A word consisting of three syllables, 
Trite, a. [Lat. tritus, p. p. of terere, to rub, to 
wear out; It. ¢rito.] Worn out; common; used 
until s0 common as to have lost its novelty and in- 

- terest; hackneyed; as, a trite remark; a trite sub- 
ject. 

Trite/ly, adv. In atrite or common manner, 

Trite/mess, n. The quality of being trite; com- 
monness; staleness; as, the ¢riteness of an obser- 
vation or a subject. 

Tri-tér/nate, a. [Prefix tri, q. v., and ternate, Fr. 
triterné.] (Bot.) Three times ternate ;— applied to 
a petiole which separates into three, and is again 
divided at each point into three, and on each of 
these nine points bears three leaflets. : 

Tri/the-ism, n. [Prefix tri, q. v., and theism, Fr. 
trithéisme.] (Theol.) The opinion that the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit are three distinct Gods. , 

Tri’the-ist, n. [Prefix tri, q. v., and theist, Fr. tri- 
théiste.] (écl.) One who believes that the three 
persons in the Trinity are three distinct Gods. 
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Tri/the-ist/ie, a. [Prefix tri, q.v., and theistic, 
Vri/the-ist/ie-al, Fr. trithéistique.] Of, or per- 
taining to, tritheism. t 
Tri’the-ite, n. A tritheist. [Obs.] Phillips. 
Tri/thing (Synop., § 130), n. [Written also trid- 

ing.| [A-8. trihing, tridhing, a third, from thri, 
three; Icel. thridhuingr.] One of three divisions 
of the county of York, in England;—now called 
riding. Blackstone. 
Trit/ie-al, a. [From Lat. tritus. Sce TriTE.] Trite; 


common. [0bds.] 

Trit/ie-al-mess, n. Triteness. [Obs.] Warton. 

Writli-ctim, n. [Lat., perhaps from tritws, p.p. 
of terere, to grind.] (Bot.) A genus of plants in- 
cluding the various species of wheat. 

Wrt'ton. (Lat. Triton, Gr. 
Tpirwv.] 

1. (Myth.) A fabled sea 
demigod, the son of Neptune 
and Amphitrite, and the 
trumpeter of Neptune. He 
is represented by poets and 
painters as having the upper 
part of his body like that - 
of a man, and the lower part ° 
like that of a fish, the tail be- 
ing forked in a lunar form. 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Zriton blow his wreathed horn. 

2. (Zodl.) (a.) A genus of gasteropodous mol- 
lusks,theshells Al Re 
of whichhave a \ { 
series of prom- 
inencesor ridg- 
es, like swollen 
veins, running 
up the spire at 
irregular dis- 
tances. Baird. 
(b.) A genus 
of batrachian reptiles, or aquatic salamanders, com- 
prehending numerous species. 

Tri/tone, n. (Gr. rpirovos, of three tones, from rpt, 
three, and révos, atone.] (Mus.) A superfluous or 
augmented fourth. [Rare.] 

Tri-to0/ri-tiim, n. The same as TRITURIUM, q. V. 

Tri-tbx/ide, n. Gr. rpiros, the third, and Eng. 
oxide, Fr. tritoxide.] (Chem.) A non-acid com- 
pound of one equivalent of a base with three equiv- 
alents of oxygen. [Written also tritoxyd.] 

Trit/t-ra-ble, a. [Fr. & Sp. triturable, It. tritura- 
bile. See TRITURATE.] Capable of being reduced 
to a fine powder by pounding, rubbing, or grinding. 

Trit/ii-rate (Synop., § 1380), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. TRIT- 
URATED; p. pr. & vb. n. TRITURATING.] [Lat. tritu- 
rare, trituratum, to thrash, from fterere, tritum, 
to rub, rub to pieces; It. tritwrare, Sp. triturar, 
Fr. triturer.] 

1. To rub, grind, bruise, or thrash. 

2. To rub or grind to a very fine powder; to pul- 
verize and comminute thoroughly. 

Trit/i-ra/tion, n. [Fr. trituration, Sp. tritwra- 
cion, It. triturazione, Lat. trituratio.] The act of 
triturating, or reducing to a fine powder by grind- 
ing. 

Trit/ire,n. [Fr. triture, It. & Lat. tritura, from 
Lat. terere, tritum, to rub, rub to pieces.] A rub- 
bing or grinding; trituration. [Obs.] Cheyne. 

Tri-ti/ri-im,n. [From Lat. terere, tritum. Sce 
supra.| A vessel for separating liquors of different 
densities. [Rare.] [Written also tritoriwm.] 

Tri/umph, n. [Fr. triomphe, Pr. triomfe, Sp. & 
Pg. triunfo, It. trionfo, Lat. triwmphus, O. Lat. 
triumpus, allied to Gr. SpiapBos, a procession in 
honor of Bacchus. ] 

1. (Rom. Antig.) A magnificent and imposing 
ceremonial performed in honor of a general who 
had gained a decisive victory. 

{=~ The general was allowed to enter the city crowned 
with a wreath of laurel, bearing a scepter in one hand, 
and a branch of laurel in the other, riding in a circular 
chariot, of a peculiar form, drawn by four horses. He 
was preceded by the senate and magistrates, musicians, 
the spoils, the captives in fetters, &c., and followed by his 
army on foot in marching order. The procession ad- 
vanced in this manner to the Capitoline hill, where sac- 
rifices were offered, and the victorious commander enter- 
tained with a public feast. 

_2. A triumphal procession; a pompous exhibi- 
tion; a stately show or pageantry. [Obs.] 


Our daughter, 
In honor of whose birth these triumphs are, 





Wordsworth. 





Sits here, like beauty’s child. Shak. 
3. Joy or exultation for success. 
Great triumph and rejoicing was in heaven. Milton. 


4. Success causing exultation; victory ; conquest. 


> 5 Hercules from Spain 
Arrived in triumph, from Geryon slain. 


The vain coquettes the trifling triumphs boast. 


5. A card that takes all others; a trump. Sce 
Trump. [Obs. 

Tri/umph, v. 2. [imp. & p. p. TRIUMPHED (tri/- 
umft); p. pr. & vb. nm. TRIUMPHING.] ([Fr. ¢tri- 
ompher, Pr. triomfar, Sp. & Pg. triunfar, It. trion- 
JSare, Lat. triumphare.]) 

1. To celebrate victory with pomp; to rejoice 
over success; to exult in an advantage gained. 


Dryden. 
Logie. 
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How long shall the wicked triumph ? 
Sorrow on all the pack of you 
That triumph thus upon my misery. Shak. 
2. To obtain victory; to meet with success; to 
prevail. 
Attired with stars, we shall forever sit 
Triumphing over death, and chance, and thee, O Time. Milton. 
On this occasion, however, genius triumphed. Macaulay. 
3. To be prosperous; to flourish. 
Where commerce triumphed on the favoring gales. Trumbull. 
Tri/umph, v.t. To obtain a victory over; to pre- 
vail over; to conquer. [Obs. and rare.] 
Two and thirty legions that awe 
All nations of the triumphed world. Massinger. 
Tri-timph/al, a. [Fr. triomphal, Sp. triunfal, It. 
triunfale, trionfale, Lat. triumphalis.] Of, or per- 
taining to, triumph; used in a triumph; indicating, 
or in honor of, a triumph or victory; as, a triwm- 
phal crown; a triumphal arch. 
Messiah his triumphal chariot turned. Milton. 
Tri-imph/al,n. <A token of victory. [ Obs.) « Joy- 
less triwmphals of his hoped success.’ Milton. 
Triimph/ant, a. [Fr. triomphant, Sp. triunfante, 
It. trionfante, Lat. triumphans, p. pr. of trium- 
phare. See TRIUMPH, v. 7.] 
1. Rejoicing for victory; triumphing. 
Successful beyond hope to lead you forth 
Triumphant out of this infernal pit. Milton. 
2. Celebrating victory; expressive of joy for suc- 
cess; as, a triumphant song. 


Ps. xciv. 3. 


3. Graced with conquest; victorious. ‘Athena, 
war’s triumphant maid.” Pope. 
So shall it be in the church triumphant. Perkins. 


4. Used on, or pertaining to, an occasion of tri- 
umph; triumphal. [Obs. and rare.] ‘Captives 
bound to a triumphant car.” Shak. 

Church triumphant, the church in heaven, enjoying a 
state of triumph, her warfare with evil being over; — dis- 
tinguished from church militant. See MILITANT. 


Tri-timph/ant-ly, adv. Ina triumphant manner ; 
with joy and exultation; victoriously. 

TriV/umph-er, n. 1. One who was honored with a 
triumph in ancient Rome. 

2.* One who triumphs or rejoices for victory; one 
who vanquishes. 

Tri’umph-ing-ly, adv. Ina triumphing manner; 
with triumph or exultation. 

Tri-tim/vir, n.; Lat. pl. TRI-UmM’VI-RI; Eng. pl. 
TRI-UM/ViIRS. [Lat., from tres, gen. trium, three, 
and vir,aman.|] One of three men united in office. 

(- The triumvirs of Rome were three men who 
jointly obtained the sovereign power in Rome. The first 
of these were Julius Cesar, Crassus, and Pompey. 

Tri-tim/vi-rate, n. [Lat. triwmviratus, Fr. trium- 
virat, Sp. & It. triumvirato.] 

1. Government by three in coalition or associa- 
tion. 

2. A coalition or association of three in office or 
authority; especially, the union of three men who 
obtained the government of the Roman empire. 

Tritim/vi-ry,7. <A triumvirate. [Obs.] 

Tri/time (Synop., §130), a. [Lat. tri, three, and unus, 
one. See TRI.] Being three in one; —an epithet 
used to express the unity of the Godhead in a trin- 
ity of persons. 

Tri-a/ni-ty, n. 
une; trinity. 

Tri/valve,n. Any thing haying three valves, espe- 
ciaily a shell. Wright. 

Tri-valv/a@-lar,a. [From prefix tri, q. v., and valv- 
ular, q. v.] Having three valves; three-valved. 

Triv/ant,n. A truant. [Obs.] Burton. 

Tri-vérb/i-al,a. [From Lat. tri, q.v., and verbum, 
aword.] Of, or pertaining to, certain days in the 
Roman calendar allowed to the pretor for hearing 
causes, and which were so called as on them the 
pretor might speak the three characteristic words 
of his oflice, do, dico, addico. They were also 
known as dies fasti. Burrill. 

Triv’et, n. <A three-legged stool, table, or other 
support. See TREVET. 

Triv’et-ta/ble,n. A table supported by three legs. 
“ The trivet-table of a foot was lame.” Dryden. 

Triv/i-al (Synop., §130),a. [Fr. & Sp. trivial, It. 
triviale, Lat. triavilis, properly that which is in or 
belongs to the cross-roads or public streets, hence 
that which may be found every where, common, 
from triviwm, a place where three roads meet, a 
cross-road, the public street, from ¢77, q. v., and via, 
a way. 

1. Likely to be found any where; hence, common; 
ordinary; vulgar. [ Obs. or rare.] 

As a scholar, meantime, he was trivial, and incapable of 
labor. De Quincey. 

2. Of little worth or importance ; inconsiderable ; 
trifling; as, a trivial subject; a trivial affair. 

Trivial name (Nat. Hist.), the name for the species, 
which, added to the generic name, forms the complete 
denomination of the plant; the specific name. Thus in 
Lathyrus palustris, Lathyrus is the generic name, and 
pulustris the trivial or specific name, and the two com- 
bined form the complete denomination of the plant, 

Triv/i-al, n. One of the three liberal arts forming 
the trivium. core Wood. 

Triv/i-al/i-ty, n. [Fr. trivialité, Sp. trivialidad, It. 
trivialita.] 


The state or quality of being tri- 
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1. The state or quality of being trivial; trivial 
ness. 
2. That which is trivial; a trifle. 
The philosophy of our times does not expend itself in furi- 
ous discussions on mere scholastic trivialities. L. Playfair, 
Triv/i-al-ly, adv. Ina trivial manner; in a trifling 
manner or degree; commonly; inconsiderably. 
‘Triv/i-al-mess,n. 1. The state or quality of being 
trivial; triviality. 
2. That which is trivial; a trifle. 
Krtv'i-tm,n. [L. Lat. trivium. See TRIVIAL.} 
The three arts of grammar, logic, and rhetoric ; — 
so called because they constitute a triple way, as it 
were, to eloquence. 
tS" The guadrivium was the four arts, music, arith- 
metic, geometry, astronomy. The triviwm and quad- 
rivium together made up the seven liberal sciences. 
Tri/-week/ly, a. Performed, occurring, or appear- 
ing three times a week; thrice-weekly; as, a tri- 
weekly newspaper. 
= This is a convenient word, but is not legitimately 
formed. It should, according to its formation, mean ounce 
in three weeks, as triennial means once in three years. 
Troad,n. See TRODE. [Obs.] ; 
Trodat, v.i. [Either from the sound, or allied to 
throat.) To ery, as a buck in rutting-time. 
Troat, n. The cry of a buck in rutting-time. 
Tro/ear,n. ([Fr. trocar, or trois quarts, i.e., three 
quarters, from trois, Lat. tres, three, and quart, a 
fourth, Lat. guartus, so called from its triangular 
point.] [Written also trochar.] A surgical instru- 
ment for evacuating fluids from cavities, as in 


dropsy. Dunglison. 
Tro-eha/ie, n. A trochaic verse or measure. 
Tro-eha/ic, a. [Fr. trochaique, Sp. & It. tro- 


Tro-eha/ie-al, caico, Lat. trochaicus, Gr. rpo- 
xatkds or rpoxatixés. See TROCHEE.] (Pros.) Per- 
taining to, or consisting of, trochees; as, trochaic 
measure or verse. 

Hro-chan'ter, n. ([Gr. rpoxavrhp, a runner, the 
ball on which the hip-bone turns in its socket; rpo- 
xafev, to run along, from rpéxerv, to run.] (Anat.) 
One of the two processes of the thigh-bone, at its 
upper end, called major and minor, or greater and 
less, or little, the major being on the outside, and 
the minor on the inside. : 

Tr0d/echan-té’/ri-an, a. (Anat.) Of, or pertaining 
to, the greater trochanter. 

Tro0/ehan-tin/i-an, a. (Anat.) Of, or pertaining 
to, the less or little trochanter. Dunglison. 

Tro/ehar, n. The same as TROCAR, q. v. 

Tr0/ché (trd/kee), n. [Gr. rp0x6s, any thing round or 
circular, a wheel, properly a runner, from rpéxew, 
torun.] A form of medicine in a circular cake or 
tablet, or a stiff paste cut into proper portions 
and dried. It is made by mixing the medicine 
with sugar and mucilage, and is intended to be 
gradually dissolved inthe mouth, and slowly swal- 
lowed, as a demulcent. 

Tr0/chee (trd/kee), n. [Fr. trochée, It. trocheo, Sp. 
troqueo, Lat. trochxus, Gr. rpuxatos (sc. rods), from 
Tpoxatos, running, from rpéxerv, torun.] (Pros.) 
A foot of two syllables, the first long and the second 
short, as ante, or the first accented and the second 
unaccented, as motion; a choree. 

Trd’/ehil, n. (Ornith.) An aquatic bird with long 
legs, and capable of running very swiftly ;.trochilus. 
It was supposed to obtain its food from the mouth 
of the crocodile. See TROCHILUS, 1. (a.) 

The crocodile opens its mouth to let the trochil in to pick 
his teeth, which gives it its usual feeding. Sir 7’. Herbert. 

Tro-ehil/ie, a. Pertaining to, or characterized by, 
rotary motion; having power to draw out or turn 
round. ‘ By art trochilic.” Camden. 

Tro-ehilies, n. sing. [Gr. rpoyiAla, rpoxadia, a 
cylinder revolving on its own axis, from rpoxaAts, 
running, from rpéxew, to run; Lat. trochlea.] The 
science of rotary mo- 
tion, or of wheel- 
work. [See Note 
under MATHEMAT- 
ICS. 

BMro-ehtilli-dx, n. 
[See infra.] (Or- 
nith.) A family of 
tenuirostral, passer- 
ine birds, including 
numerous species, 
most of which are 
of small size, and 
many of them re- 
markable for the 
splendor of their 
plumage ; hum- 
ming-birds. They 
are natives of the 
New World, espe- 
cially the tropical 
parts of it. 

Gould. Baird. 

Tro-ehil/i-dist, n. = iq 
ee eieaed One of the Trochilide. 
ture and habits of humming-birds, or the Trochil- 
idx. Gould, 

TM rieh'i-lits, n. 
TpoxtAds, from rpéxety, to run.] 
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TROCHING 


dt oe (a.) An aquatic bird, a swift runner, 
with long legs, which is said to get its meat out of 
the crocodile’s mouth. Sir 7. Herbert. (b.) The 
golden-crowned wrtn. (c.) A genus of humming- 
birds, including numerous species, some of which are 
remarkable for their diminutive size and the bril- 
liancy of their coloring. . 

2. (Arch.) An annular molding whose section is 
concaye, like the edge of a pulley; —called also 
scotia. Gwilt. 

Tr0/ehing, 7. [From Norm. Fr. troche, to branch ; 
Fr. trochure, a surantler, from trochée, branches of 
a seedling, trochet, cluster of flowers or fruits.] 
Be gf the small branches on the top of a deer’s 

ead, 

Trod’ehisk, n. [Lat. trochiscus, Gr. rpoyickos, di- 
minutive of tpoxés, a small wheel or circle, from 
Tpéxerv,torun. See TROCHE.] A kind of tablet or 
lozenge; a troche. [Obs.] See TROCHE. 

Wrobeh'te-a,n. (Lat. trochlea, Gr. rpoyadia, acase 
or sheaf containing one or more pulleys; Fr. ¢ro- 
chlée. See TROCHILICS. 

1. (Mach.) A pulley. [Obs.] 

2. (Anat.) (a.) A pulley-like cartilage, through 
which the tendon of the trochleary muscle passes. 
(b.) The articular surface at the lower extremity of 
the shoulder-bone; —so called as forming a sort of 
pulley on which the ulna moves in the flection and 
extension of the fore-arm, Dunglison. 

Trdeh/le-ar, a. [From Lat. trochlea, block or pul- 
ley.] (Physiol. & Bot.) Shaped like a pulley; as, 
the trochlear muscle of the eye. 

Troéch/le-a-ry,a. [Fr. trochléaire.]_ (Anat.) Of, 
or pertaining to, the trochlea ; as, the trochleary 
muscle, the superior oblique muscle of the eye. 

Trochleary nerve, the pathetic nerve, which goes to the 
trochleary muscle. Parr. 


Tro/choid (trd’koid), n. {er trochoide, from Gr. 

Tpox6s, a wheel, and eidos, form. See TROCHE.] 
1. (Geom.) The curve described by any point in 
a wheel rolling on a straight line; a cycloid. 
2. (Anat.) An articulation in which one bone 

turns upon another like a wheel upon its axle. 

Tro-ehom/e-ter, ». [Gr. rpooxd6s, wheel, and pé- 
Tpov, measure.] A contrivance for computing the 
revolutions of a wheel. 

Trdod, imp. of tread. See TREAD. 

rod, f tread, See TREAD 

Tréd/den, tp. p.o read. ee LRE . 

Trode, imp. of tread. [Obs.] See TREAD. 

Trode,n. ([A-S. trod, from tredan, to tread; O. 
Sax. trdda, a walk, trdda, cultivated land.] _[Writ- 
ten alsotroad.] Tread; footing. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Trés’lo-dyte (Synop., § 130), n. (Fr. troglodyte, 
It. & Sp. troglodita, Gr. zpwydvddTns, one who 
creeps into holes, from rpdyAn, a hole, cavern, from 
Tod@yew, to gnaw, and dvecv, to enter. ] One dwell- 
ing in asubterraneous caye;—applied by the an- 
cients to certain tribes living far up the Nile. 


In the troglodytes’ country there is a lake, for the hurtful 
water it beareth, called the ‘‘ mad lake.” Holland. 


Mrig/lo-di'tés,n. (See supra.] 

1. (Zodl.) A genus of quadrumanous animals, in- 
cluding the chimpanzee and gorilla. Baird. 

2. (Ornith.) A genus of tenuirostral birds, in- 
cluding the wrens, Baird, 

Trdg/lo-dy¥tie, a. Of, or pertaining to, a trog- 

erielo-dyt/iec-al, lodyte, or dweller in caves. 

Tro/gon, n. (Ornith.) A ; 
genus of fissirostral birds, 
of the order Passeres, hav- 
ing richly-colored plumage, 
some part of which is usu- 
ally of a metallic luster, like 
that of humming-birds. 

Tr0/jan,a. (Geog.) Of, or 
pertaining to, Troy or its 
inhabitants. 

Tro’jan, n. (Geog.) A na- 
tive or inhabitant of Troy. 

Troll, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. 
TROLLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TROLLING.] ([Ger. trollen, 
to roll, to troll, W. troliaw, 
to troll, trundle, trol, a cyl- 
inder, roller, troelli, to put 
in a whirling motion, troell, 
a wheel, a reel; Fr. trdler, / 
O. Fr. troller, trauler, to 
drag about, to troll. Cf. 
TROUL. ] 

1. To move circularly or 
volubly; to roll; to turn; 
to drive about. ‘To dress and froll the tongue, and 
roll the eye.” Milton. 

2. To send about; to circulate, as a vessel in 
drinking. 

Then doth she trollto me the bowl. Gammer Gurton's Needle. 
Troll the brown bowl. W. Scott. 

3. To sing the parts of in succession, as of a 
round, a catch, and the like; also, to sing loudly 
or freely. 





Peacock, or Splendid 
Trogon, 


Will you troll the catch? Shak. 
His sonnets charmed the attentive crowd, 
By wide-mouthed mortal trolled aloud. Hudibras, 


4. To angle for with a trolling-line, or with a hook 
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drawn along the surface of the water; hence, to 
allure; to entice. 

5. To fish in; to seek to catch fish from. ‘‘ With 
patient angle trolls the finny deep.” Goldsmith. 

Troll, v.i. 1. Toroll; to run about; as, to droll in 
a coach and six. 

2. To fish with a rod whose line runs on a wheel 
or pulley, or by drawing the hook through the 
water. 

Their young men... trolled along the brooks that abounded 
in fish. Bancroft. 

Troll,n. A song the parts of which are sung in 
succession; a catch; a round, 

Thence the catch and troll, while ‘‘ Laughter, holding both 


his sides,” sheds tears to song and ballad pathetic on the woes 
of married life, and all the ills that our ** flesh is heir to.” 


Prof. Wilson. 

Troll, n. (Scandinavian Myth.) A supernatural 
being, represented as of diminutive size, and said to 
inhabit caves, hills, and like places, W. Scott. 

TrollVer, xn. One who trolls. 

Trolley, n. A truck for carrying railway materials. 
[Zng.] Simmonds. 

TréVlop, n. [From ¢troll, to roll, to stroll. Cf. 
TRULL.] A stroller; a loiterer; hence, a woman 
loosely dressed; a slattern; a slut. 

Trdllop-ee’, n. A kind of loose dress worn by 
women. [Obs.] 5 Goldsmith. 

Trdl/lop-ish, a. Like atrollop or slattern; dirty. 

TrdV’my-dames, n. [Fr. trou-madame, pigeon- 
hole.] The game of nine-holes. [Obs.] Shak. 

Trdém/bone (/t. pron. trom-bo/na) (Synop., § 130), 
n. [It. trombone, augmentative of tromba, a trum- 
pet; Fr. trombone.) (Mus.) A deep- 
toned brass instrument of the trumpet 
kind, consisting of three tubes, of which 
the first, to which the mouth-piece is 
attached, and the third, which termi- 
nates in a bell-shaped orifice, are placed 
side by side, the middle tube being 
doubled, and sliding into the other two 
like the tube of a telescope. By the 
sliding of the tube it commands every 
tone throughout its whole compass, 
and surpasses every other wind in- 
strument in admitting, like the violin 
or the voice, the introduction of the 
slide. 

Tromp,n. [Fr. trombe, a water-spout, 
a water-blowing machine. See TRUMPET.] A blow- 
ing apparatus, in which air, drawn into the upper 
part of a vertical] tube through side holes by a stream 
of water within, is carried down with the water into 
a box or chamber below, from which it can only 
escape by a pipe leading to the furnace, 

Trdémp/il, n. [O. Fr. trompilie, equivalent to N. 
Fr. trompette, a trumpet.] An aperture in a tromp. 

Tro/na,n. [Of Egyptian or North African origin.] 
(Min.) A native sesqui-carbonate of soda, which 
usually occurs in crystals, or fibrous masses, of a 
vitreous luster, and a gray or yellowish-white color. 

Tron/age,n. [From trone,asteelyard.] <A toll or 
duty paid for weighing wool; also, the act of weigh- 





Trombone. 


ingit. [Obs.] Nares. 
Tro-na/tor,n. [See supra.] An officer in London 
whose business it was to weigh wool. [Obs.] 


©Wrdbn'leo,a. [it., for troncato, p. p. of troncare, to 
cut off, to suppress, Lat. truncare.] (Mus.) Cut off; 
made short;— aterm directing a note or sound to 
be cut short, or just uttered and then discontinued. 
Trone,n. [Cf. Proy. Fr. trogne, a belly.] A small 


drain. [Prov. Eng.] 
Trone, (mn. [L. Lat. trona, contracted from Lat. 
Trones, trutina, a balance, Gr. rpuravn; O. Fr. 


tronel, troneau, tronneau, balance, weight. ] 

1. Asteelyard. [Prov. Eng.] 

2. A weighing machine consisting of two hori- 
zontal bars crossing each other, beaked at the ex- 
tremities, and supported by a wooden pillar; — 
used for heavy wares. [/Scot.] Jamieson. 

Trone-stone, a weight equivalent to nineteen and a 
half pounds. [Scot.] 

Trdn/-weight (-wat), n. [See supra, and cf. TRoy- 
WEIGHT.|] A weight formerly used in Scotland. A 
pound in this weight varied from 21 to 28 ounces 
avoirdupois. 

Troop, n. [Fr. troupe, O. Fr. trope, trupe, Pr. trop, 
Sp. & Pg. tropa, It. truppa, L. Lat. troppus, proba- 
bly from Lat. turba, a crowd, throng, troop; Gr. 
tipBn, D. troep, Dan. trop, Sw. tropp, Ger. trupp.] 

1. A collection of people; a company ; a number; 
a multitude. 

That which should accompany old age — 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends — 
I must not look to have. Shak. 

2. Soldiers taken collectively ; an army ; — usual- 
ly in the plural. 

Farewell the plumed troop, and the big sword 
That make ambition virtue. Shak. 


3. Specifically, a small body or company of cav- | 


alry, light-horse, or dragoons, commanded by a cap- 
tain. 
His troops moved to victory with the precision of machines. 
Macaulay. 
4. A company of stage-players; atroupe. Cove, 
5. A particular roll or call of the drum. 
Troop, v.i. [imp. & p. p. TROOPED (troopt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. TROOPING. | 








TROPICAL 


1. To move in numbers; to come or gather in 
crowds. 
Armies, at the call of trumpet, 


Troop to their standard. Milton. 
2. To march on; to go forward in haste. 
I do not, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men. Shak. 
Isecond thee; troop on. Shak. 


Troop’-bird, n. (Ornith.) A conirostral bird of 
the order Passeres, and genus Cassicus ;—called 
also troopial. 

Troop/’er, n. <A private or soldier in a body of 
peavey; a horse-soldier. 

Troop/-méal, adv. [From troop, q.v., and O. Eng. 
meal, piece. See MEAL.] By troops; in crowds. 
[Obs.] 

So, troop-meal, Troy pursued a while, laying on with swords 
and darts. Chapman. 

Trdpe,n. [Fr. trope, It. & Sp. tropo, Lat. tropus, 
Gr. rpéros, from rpézecv, to turn.] (Jthet.) (a.) The 
use of a word or expression in a different sense from 
that which properly belongs to it; the use of a word 
or expression as changed from the original significa- 
tion to another, for the sake of giving life or em- 
phasis to anidea. (b.) The expression so used, 

In his frequent, long, and tedious speeches, it has been said 
that a trope never passed his lips. Bancroft. 

(= Tropes are chiefly of four kinds : metaphor, meton- 
ymy, synecdoche, and trony. Some authors make jig- 
ures the genus, of which trope is a species; others make 
them different things, defining trope to be a change of 
sense, and jigure to be any ornament, except what be- 
comes so by such change. 


Ero! pht,n.pl. [N. Lat., from Gr. roogds, a feeder, 
from rpépetv, to feed.) (Entom.) The parts of the 
mouth employed in feeding. 

Tro’/phied (trd/fid), a. [From trophy.] Adorned 
with trophies. ‘‘ The trophied arches, storied halls, 
invade.” Pope. 

Tro-phoO/ni-an, a. [Lat. Trophonianus, from Tro- 
phonius ; Gr. Tpopdveos, a Grecian architect, fabled 
to have been the builder of the first temple of 
Apollo at Delphi.] Of, or pertaining to, Tropho- 
nius, to his architecture, or to his cave. 

Trdéph/o-spérm, n. [Fr. trophosperme, from Gr. 
tpodds, a feeder, and oméppa, seed. Sce TROPHI.] 
(Bot.) That part of the ovary from which the ovulcs 
arise;—commonly called placenta, sometimes 
spermaphore, and sometimes receptacle of the seeds. 

Tro’phy, n. [Fr. trophée, It. & Sp. trofeo, Lat. 
tropxum, Gr. Tpdratoy, strictly a monument of the 
enemy’s defeat, from tpo7f, a turn, especially a turn- 
ing about of the enemy, a putting to flight or rout- 
ing him, from rpérecy, to turn. ] 

1. (Antiq.) (a.) A pile of arms, taken from a van- 
quished enemy, raised on the field of battle by the 
conquerors, or, in a victory at sea, on the nearest 
land, often placed on the trunk of a tree, or fixed on 
an elevation. (b.) The representation of such a pile 
in marble, on medals, and the like. 

2. Hence, any thing taken and preserved as a me- 
morial of victory, as arms, flags, standards, and the 
like, taken from an enemy. 

Around the posts hung helmets, darts, and spears, 
And captive chariots, axes, shields, and bars, 
And broken beaks of ships, the trophies of their wars. Dryden. 

3. (Arch.) An ornament representing the stem of 
a tree, charged or encompassed with arms and mili- 
tary weapons, offensive and defensive. 

4. Hence, something that is evidence of victory ; 
memorial of conquest; as, every redeemed soul isa 
trophy of grace. 

Tro'’phy-mon/ey, n. <A duty paid formerly in 
England, annually, by housekeepers, toward pro- 
viding harness, drums, colors, and the like, for the 
militia, 

Trép/ie,n. [Fr. tropique, Pr. tropic, Sp., Pg., &It. 
tropico, Lat. tropicus, i. e., where the sun turns 
back, Gr. rpomtnrds (sc. kixAos), from rpomtkés, be- 
longing to a turn or turning, as of the sun, from 
Tpéecy, to turn. 

1. (Astron.) One of the two small circles of the 

celestial sphere, situated on each side of the equa- 
tor, at a distance of 23° 28’, and parallel to it, which 
the sun just reaches at its greatest declination north 
or south, and from which it turns again toward the 
equator, the northern circle being called the tropic 
of Cancer, and the southern the tropic of Capricorn, 
from the names of the two signs at which they 
touch the ecliptic. 
- 2. (Geog.) (a.) One of the two parallels of ter- 
restrial latitude corresponding to the celestial trop- 
ics, and called by the same name. (b.) (pl.) The 
regions lying between the tropics, or near them on 
either side. 

The brilliant flowers of the tropics bloom from the windows 
of the green-house and the saloon. Bancro/t. 

Trdp/ie, a. [Fr. tropique, Sp. & It. tropico, 

Trop/ie-al, Lat. tropicus, Gr. rpottxés. See 
TROPIC, supra, and TROPE. | ; be 

1. Of, or pertaining to, the tropics; being within 
the tropics; as, tropical climates ; tropical latitudes ; 
tropical heat; tropical winds. ; 

2. Incident to the tropics; as, tropical diseases. 

3. [From ¢trope.] Rhetorically changed from its 
proper or original sense; figurative. 

The foundation of all parables is some analogy or similitude 
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TROPICALLY 


between the tropical or allusive part of the parable and the 
thing intended by it. South. 
Tropical or hieroglyphic writing, such writing as rep- 
resents a thing by qualities which resemble it. Warburton. 
— Tropical year, the period occupied by the sun in pass- 
ing from one tropic or one equinox to the same again, 
having a mean length of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
47.8 seconds, which is 20 minutes, 22.8 seconds shorter 
than the sidereal year, on account of the precession of the 
equinoxes. 
Trdp/ie-al-ly, adv. 
In a tropical or fig- 
urative manner, 
Trdp/ie-bird, 7. 
(Ornith.) A bird of 
the genus Phaéton, 
found at sea in the 
torrid zone, having 
very long wings and 
two long, slender 
tail-feathers. 
Trop/ist, n. [Fr. 
tropiste. See 
TROPE.] One who 
explains the Scrip- 
tures by tropes and 
figures of speech ; 
—in a less restrict- 
ed sense, one who 
deals in tropes. ; ; 
Trdp/015s/ie, a. [Fr. tropologique. See in- 
Trdp/0-1ds/ie-al, Sra.) Characterized by 
tropes; varied by tropes ; changed from the origi- 
nal import. _ Burton. 
Trdp/0-15s/ie-al-ly, adv. In a tropological man- 





‘Tropic Bird 
(Pheéton pheenicurus). 


ner. 

Tro-pSl/o-size, v. t. To use in a tropological 
sense, as a word; to change to a figurative sense; 
to make a trope of. [Rare.]} ; Cudworth. 

Tro-pél’o-gy, n. [Fr. tropologie, from Gr. rpéros, 
a trope, and Adyos, discourse.] A rhetorical mode 
of speech, including tropes, or change from the 
original import of the word. 

Trdss/ers, n. pl. Trousers. [Obs.] See EOS 

Shak. 


Trdt,v.i. [imp. & p. p. TROTTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TROTTING.] [Fr. trotter, Pr., Sp., & Pg. trotar, It. 
trottare, Lat. as if trotare, tlutare, tolutare, from 
tolutim ire, to trot, tolutarius, going on a trot, O. 
Fr. & Pr. trotier, Ger. trotien, Gael. trot, W. tro- 
tiaw. 

iL tho moye faster than in walking, as a horse or 
other quadruped, by lifting one fore foot and the 
hind foot of the opposite side at the same time. 

2. To walk or move fast; to run. 

He that rises late must trot all day, and will scarcely over- 
take his business at night. Franklin, 

Trdt, v. t. To cause to move, as a horse or other 
animal, in the pace called a trot; to cause to run 
without galloping or cantering. 

To trot out, to lead or bring out, as a horse, to show his 
paces; hence, to bring forward, as for exhibition; to lead 
out; to produce. [Collog.] 


Trdt,n. [Fr. & Pr. trot, Sp. & Pg. trote, It. trotto.] 
1. The pace of a horse or other quadruped, more 
rapid than a walk, but of various degrees of swift- 
ness, when he lifts one fore foot and the hind foot 

of the opposite side at the same time. 
2. An old woman;—in contempt. ‘An old trot 
with ne’er a tooth.” Shak. 
Trdth (21), n. [The old orthography of truth, q.v.] 

1. Belief; faith; fidelity. 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shak. 


2. Truth; verity; veracity; as, by my troth. 
In troth, thou art able to instruct gray hairs. Addison, 


Trdth/less,a. Faithless; false; perfidious; treach- 
erous. [Obs.] ‘Thrall to the faithless waves and 
trothless sky.” Fairfax. 

Trdth’/-plight (-plit), v. ¢. To betroth. [0bs.] 

Tréth’-plight (-plit), a. Betrothed ; espoused; 
affianced. [Obs.] Shak. 

Tr6th’-plight (-plit), n. The act of betrothing or 
plighting faith; betrothing. [Obs.] 

Troth/-plight/ed (-plit/ed), a. 
pledged. 

Trot/ter, n. 
trots. 

2. The foot of an animal, especially that of a 
sheep ; —applied humorously to the human foot. 

Trou/ba-dour’ (troo/ba-door’, 110), n.  [Fr. trow- 
badour, O. Fr. trouvére, troverre, troveur, Pr. tro- 
bare, trobador, Sp. & Pg. trovador, It. trovatore, 
from Fr. trouver, O. Fr. trover, truver, trouver, Pr. 
trobar, Sp. & Pg. trovar, It. trovare, to find, invent, 
compose.] One of a school of poets who flourished 
from the eleventh to the latter end of the thirteenth 
century, principally in Provence, in the south of 
France, and also in the north of Italy. 

Trotib’la-ble (triib/la-bl), a. Causing trouble ; 
troublesome. [Obs.] ‘‘Troublable ire.” Chaucer. 

Trotib/le (trtib/l), v. ¢ [imp. & p. p. TROUBLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. TROUBLING.] [Fr. troubler, O. Fr. 
trobler, trubler, tourbler, from Lat. twrbare, to dis- 
turb, from turba, a disorder, tumult, crowd. ] 

1. To put into confused motion ; to disturb; to 
agitate. 
God, looking forth, will trouble all his host. 


Having fidelity 
1. A beast that trots, or that usually 


Milton, 








To forsake 
Earth's troubled waters. Byron. 
2. To disturb; to perplex; to afflict; to distress ; 
to fret; to annoy; to vex. 
* The boy so troubles me 
’Tis past enduring. : Shak. 
Never trouble yourself about those faults which age will 
cure. Locke. 
3. To give occasion for labor to; — used in polite 
phraseology; as, I will not ¢rowble you to deliver 
the letter. 
4. Tosue foradebt. [Collog.andlow.] Johnson. 
Syn.— To disturb; perplex; afflict; distress; grieve; 
harass; annoy; tease; vex; molest. 

Trotib/le (trtib/]), n. [Fr. trouble, O. Fr. troble, 
truble, from Lat. turbula, a disorderly group, a 
little crowd of people, dim. of turba. See supra.] 

1. The state of being troubled; disturbance; agi- 
tation; molestation; annoyance ; uneasiness; vex- 
ation; affliction; calamity, ‘‘ Lest the fiend some 
new trouble raise.” Milton. 

Unnatural deeds breed unnatural troubles. Shak. 


2. That which gives disturbance, annoyance, or 
vexation; that which afflicts. 

3. (Mining.) A fault or interruption in a stratum. 

To take the trouble, to be at the pains; to exert one’s 
self; to give one’s self inconvenience. 

Syn.— Affliction; disturbance; perplexity; annoy- 
ance; molestation; vexation; inconvenience; calamity; 
misfortune; adversity; embarrassment; anxiety; sor- 
row; misery. See AFFLICTION. 

Trotib/ler (trtib/ler), m. One who troubles or dis- 
turbs; one who afflicts or molests; a disturber; as, 
a troubler of the peace, ‘*The rich troublers of 
the world’s repose.” Waller. 

Trotib/le-séme (trtib/l-stim), a Giving trouble, 
disturbance, or inconvenience ; molesting ; annoy- 


ing ; vexatious ; burdensome ; teasing. ‘‘ These 
troublesome disguises that we wear.” Milton. 
My mother will never be troublesome to me. Pope. 


Syn.— Uneasy; vexatious; perplexing; harassing; 
annoying; disgusting; irksome; afflictive; burdensome; 
tiresome; wearisome; importunate. 

Trotib/le-some-ly (tritb/l-stim-l¥), adv. In a way 
to give trouble; in a troublesome manner; yvexa- 
tiously. 

Trotib/le-séme-ness (trttb/l-sum-), m. The state 
or quality of being troublesome; vexatiousness. 

Troib/le-state, n, A disturber of the community. 
[Obs. and rare.] Daniel. 

Trotib/lotis, a. 1. Full of trouble or commotion; 
agitated; tumultuous. ‘‘A tall ship tossed in 
troublous seas.” Spenser. 

2. Full of trouble or disorder; tumultuous; troub- 
lesome; full of affliction. ‘‘In doubtful time of 
troublous need.” Byron. 

Trough (trawf, 21), n. [A-S. trog, troh, Ger., D., 
& Icel. trog, Sw. trdég, Dan. trug, It. truogo, O. Fr. 
troc. Cf. TRuG and TRAY.] 

1. A long, hollow vessel, generally for holding 
water or other liquid, especially one formed by ex- 
cavating a log longitudinally on one side; a long 
tray; also, a wooden channel for conveying water, 
as to a mill-wheel. 

2. Hence, a channel, receptacle, or depression, of 
a long and narrow shape; as, a trough between two 
ridges, and the like. 

Trough of the sea, the space between two high waves. 


Troul, v.t. & 7. The same as TROLL. See TROLL. 

Trounge, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TROUNCED (trounst) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. TROUNCING.]| [O. Fr. troncer, to cut 
tros, trons, tronce, tronche, a stump, piece of wood.} 
To punish or beat severely; to whip smartly; to 
castigate. [Colloq.] 

Hroupe (troop), n. [Fr., troop. See Troop.] A 
company or troop, especially the company of per- 
formers in a play or opera, 

Trous-de-loup (try/-dti- 
100’), n. pl. [Fr. trow, hole, 
de, of, and loup, wolf.] (Afil.) 
Rows of pits in the form of 
inverted cones or pyramids, 
used as an obstacle to the ap- 
proaching enemy, each pit 
having a pointed stake in the 
middle. ‘The pits 
are called also 
trap-holes. 

Trouse (trowz), n. 
[See TROUSERS.] 
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A kind of trousers Trous-de-lonp. 
worn by children. [Written also pa 
eee ek . Cloth or material for making 
{Lare. 






trousers. Simmonds. 

Trou/sers, n. pl. [O. Fr. trousses, breeches worn 
by pages, from trouwsse, trosse, a bundle, a truss, 
q. v. -Cf. TROSSERS, TROWSERS, and TROUSE.] A 
loose garment worn by males, extending from the 
waist to the knee or to the ankle, and covering the 
lower limbs. 

Syn. — Pantaloons. — Trousers, PANTALOONS. In 
the United States, the original word trousers is almost 
laid aside, the term being only applied to the loose gar- 
ment of sailors or laborers, while pantaloons is used in 
all other cases. The English adhere to the old term in 
respect equally to the dress of gentlemen and all others, 











TRUANT 


making much less use than we do of the word pantaloons 
in speaking of this part of the dress. i "7 

Mrousseau (troo/sd’), n. [Fr., Pr. trossel, from 
Fr. trousse, a bundle, truss, Pr. trossa. See TRuss.] 
The collective lighter equipments or outfit of a lady 
when about to be married, including clothes, pres~- 
ents, and the like, t 9 

Trout, n. [A-S.truht, Fr. trutte, Pg. truita, Pr. 
trocha, Sp. trucha, It. trota, L. Lat. trutta, truta, 
trocta, Lat. tructa, tructus, from Gr. tpa@xKrns, a 
sea-fish with sharp teeth, from tpdyeww, to gnaw.] 
(Ichth.) A fresh- boa 
water fish, of 
the genus Salmo, 
variegated with 
spots, and es- 
teemed most del- 
icate food. The 
brook-trout of 
America is Sal- 
mo fontinalis ; the lake-trout, S. conjinis. 

Trout/-e6l/ored (-ktil/urd), a. White, with spots 
of black, bay, or sorrel; as, a trowt-colored horse. 

Trout/ling, n. <A little trout. [Collog. ; 

Tro/ver,n. [O. Fr. trover, truver, N. Fr. trowver, 
to find, Pr. trobar, It. trovare.] (Law.) (a.) The 
gaining possession of any goods, whether by find- 
ing or by other means. (b.) An action to recover 
damages against one who found goods, and would 
not deliver them to the owner on demand; an ac- 
tion which lies in any case to recover the value of 
goods wrongfully converted by another to his own 
use. In this case, the finding, though alleged, is an 
immaterial fact; the injury lies in the conversion. 

Trow (trod), v.t. [A-S. tredwian, triwian, trywian, 
tredowan, trywan, to trust, believe, O. Sax. triton, 
Goth. trauan, Icel. trta, Sw. & Dan. tro, O. H. Ger. 
triién, triiwén, triuwén, M. H. Ger. triuwen, trou- 
wen, triiwen, L. Ger. trouen, H. Ger. trauen.| To 
believe; to trust; to think or suppose. Lops. 

(=> Trow was formerly sometimes used in the impera- 
ure. as an exclamation of inquiry. What means the fool, 
row: 

Trow/’el, n. [Fr.truelle, Lat. trulla, truella, dimin- 
utive of trua, a ladle; D. troffel.] : 

1. A mason’s 2 
tool, used in 
spreading and 
dressing mor- 
tar, and break- 
ing bricks to 
shape them, — 

2. A gardener’s tool, somewhat like a mason’s 
trowel, made of iron and scooped ; —used in taking 
up plants, and for other purposes. 

Trow/eled,a. Formed with a trowel; as, éroweled 
stucco, that is, stucco laid on and ready for the re- 
ception of paint. [Written also trowelled.] 

Trow/el-ful, n.; pl. TROW/EL-FYLS. As much as 
a trowel will hold; enough to fill a trowel. 

Trowl, n. The same as TROLL, q. v. 

Trowsed, a. Wearing, or clothed with, trousers. 
[ Obs.]} Drayton. 

Trow/’sers, 1. pl. The same as TROUSERS, q. V- 

Troy, n. [Said to have been 

Troy’-weight (-wat), named from Z'royes, in 
France, where it was first adopted in Europe. The 
troy ounce is supposed to have been brought from 
Cairo during the crusades. Some persons, however, 
say that the original name was tron.) The weight 
by which gold and silver, jewels, and the like, are 
weighed. 

{7 In this weight the pound is divided into 12 ounces, 
the ounce into 20 pennyweights, and the pennyweight 
into 24 grains; hence the troy pound contains 5760 grains. 
The avoirdupois pound contains 7000 troy grains; so that 
175 pounds troy equal 144 pounds avoirdupois, or 1 pound 
troy = 0.82286 of a pound avoirdupois, and 1 ounce troy 
= 1-17 or 1.09714 ounces ayoirdupois. Troy weight 
when divided, the pound into 12 ounces, the ounce into 8 
drams, the dram into 3 scruples, and the seruple into 20 
grains, is called apothecaries’ weight, used in weighing 
medicines, &c. In the standard weights of the United 
States, the troy ounce is divided decimally down to the 


Todo Part. 
Tru/age, n. 
payment of a tax. 
. A tax or impost. 
Great truage they took of this land. R. Brunne. 
3. An act of homage or respect. Nares. 
Trv/an-¢cy, n. The act of playing, or state of being, 
truant. 
Truy/and,a.&n. The same as TRUANT. [Obs.] 
Tru/ant, a. [See infra.] Wandering from busi- 
ness; loitering; idle, and shirking duty; as, a tru- 
ant boy. 4 





Common Trout. 





Mason’s Trowel. 


[Obs.] 1. A pledge of truth made on 
Ld. Berners. 


While truant Jove, in infant pride, 
Played barefoot on Olympus’ side. Trumbull. 
Trw/ant,n. [Fr. truand, O. Fr. truant, a vagrant, 
beggar, Pr. truan, f. truanda, Sp. truhan, Pg. 
trudo, L. Lat. truanus, trutanus, trudanus, of Cel- 
tic origin; W. tru, truan, wretched, miserable, Ar- 
mor. truant, vagabond, Gael. & Ir. truaghan, a 
poor, distressed, or wretched creature, trwagh, 
wretched.] One who stays away from business or 
duty; an idler; a loiterer; a shirk. 


I have a truant been to chivalry. Shak. 
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To play truant, to stray away; to idle; to loiter. 


. Try/ant, v.i. [Fr. truander, Pr. truandar, Sp. tru- 
hanear.| To idle away time; to loiter or be absent 
from employment. Bore) Shak. 

Try/ant, v.t, To idle away; to waste. [Rare.] 
I dare not be the author 
Of truanting the time. Ford. 


Tru/ant-ly, adv. Like a truant; in idleness. 
Trn/ant-ship, n. The conduct of a truant; neglect 
of employment; idleness. Ascham. 


Triib, n. [Lat. tuber, Fr. truffe, Eng. trufie.] A 
truffle. [Obs.] - Ainsworth. 
Wriib/tail, n. [Prov. Eng. trub, a slut. Cf. Sw. 


trubbig, stumpy, short.] A short, squat woman, 

[Obs.] | z Ainsworth, 

Truge, n. [O. Eng. trewis, trewse, trewe, Norm. Fr. 

trewe, O. Br. trive, triwe, treve, trieve, truwe, triuwe, 
| triuve, N. Fr. tréve, Pr. treva, trev, tregua, trega, 
Sp. tregua, It. tregua, triegua, Pg. tregoa, L. Lat. 

treuga, tregua, trauga, trewa, a truce, from O. H. 

Ger. triwa, triuwa, faith, compact, N. H. Ger. tree, 

. A-8. tredw, tryw, tredwa, triiwa, Goth. triggva. 

f See TRUE. ] 

' 1. (Mil.) A suspension of arms by agreement of 
the commanders; a temporary cessation of hostili- 
ties, for negotiation or other purpose; an armistice. 

2. Hence, intermission of action, pain, or contest; 
temporary cessation; short quiet. 

There he may find 
Truce to his restless thoughts. Milton. 

Flag of truce (Mil.), a white flag carried or exhibited 
by one of the hostile parties, during the flying of which 
hostilities are suspended. — 7ruce of God, a suspension 
of arms, which occasionally took place in the middle ages, 
putting a stop to private hostilities, at or within certain 
periods. Brande. 

Truce’-break/er, n. One who violates a truce, 
covenant, or engagement, 
Trucge/less, a Without a truce; unforbearing. 
Two minds in one, and each a truceless guest, 
| Rending the sphere of our distracted breast. Brooke. 
Trtiich’/man,n. [Fr. trucheman, dragoman, drog- 
man. See DRAGOMAN and TARGuUM.]. An inter- 
preter. See DRAGOMAN. [Zare.] ; 
And after, by the tongue, 
Her truchman, she reports the mind’s each throw. 2B. Jonson. 
Tru/ci-da’tion, n. [Lat. trucidatio, from truci- 
dare, to slaughter.] The act of killing. [Qbs.] 
Trick, v.i. [imp. & p.p. TRUCKED (triikt); p. pr. 
, & vb. n. TRUCKING.] [Fr. troquer, Sp. & Pg. tro- 
x car.| To exchange commodities; to barter; to deal. 
¥ *« A master of a ship, who deceived them under col- 
or of trucking with them.” : Palfrey. 
Despotism itself is obliged to truck and barter. Burke. 
Trick, v.t. To exchange; to give in exchange; to 
barter; as, to truck knives for gold dust. 

We will begin by supposing the international trade to be in 
form, what it always is in reality, an actual trucking of one 
commodity against another. J. S. Mill. 

Triick,n. [Fr. troc, Pg. troco, Sp. trueco.] 
1. Exchange of conimodities; barter. 
2. Commodities appropriate to barter, or for small 
i trade; hence, small commodities, and, sometimes, 
luggage. [Colloq.] 
Triick, n. [Gr. ro0v6s, a wheel, from rpéyxetv, to run. ] 
1. A small, wooden wheel, not bound with iron; 

a cylinder. : 

2. A low carriage for carrying goods, stone, and 
other heavy articles. 

Goods were conveyed about the town almost exclusively in 
trucks drawn by dogs. Macaulay. 

3. (Railway Mach.) A swiveling carriage, consist- 
ing of a frame with one or more pairs of wheels and 
the necessary boxes, springs, &c., to carry and guide 
one end of a locomotive or car; — sometimes called 
bogie, in England. 





Railway-truck. 
t=" Trucks now in use have from four to sixteen 


wheels. The cut shows the common truck. .A, truck- 
frame; B, axle-guard; CO, swing-beam; D, axle-box; £, 
india-rubber springs. i 
4. (Naut.) (a.) Asmall wooden cap at the sum- 
mit of a flag-staff or mast-head, having holes in it 
for reeving halyards through. (b.) A small piece 
of wood, usually cylindrical or disk-shaped, used 
for various purposes. 
5. A small, solid wheel, as for a gun-carriage. 
Truck system, the practice of paying workmen in goods, 
instead of money. . Me Culloch. 
Triick’/age, n. 1. The practice of bartering goods; 
exchange; barter. ‘The truckage of perishing 
coin.” r : ‘Milton. 
2. Money paid for conveyance on a truck; freight. 
Triick’er, n. One who trafilics by exchange of 
goods. ‘*No man having ever yet driven a saving 
bargain with this great trucker for souls.” South. 
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Tritck/le (trtik/l), .  [Diminutive of truck, a 
wheel.] A small wheel or caster. Hudibras. 

Trtick’le, v. i. [L. Ger. truggeln, to flatter, to 
fawn; A-S. trucian, to fail, diminish, equivalent to 
Prov. Eng. to trauck.] To yield or bend obsequi- 
ously to the will of another; to submit; to creep. 
“Small, truckling states.” Burke. 
Religion itself is forced to truckle with worldly policy. Norris. 

Trtick/le, v.t. [imp. & p.p. TRUCKLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. TRUCKLING.] To roll or move upon truckles 
or casters; to trundle. 

Triick/le-béd, 1. A bed that runs on wheels, and 
may be pushed under another; a trundle-bed. 

Truck/ler, n. One who truckles, or yields servilely 
to the will of another. 

Trick/’man, n.; pl. TRUCK/MEN., 

1. One who does business in the way of barter or 
exchange. 

2. One who drives, or conveys goods on, a truck. 
[U.S] ‘ = Bartlett. 

Tru/eu-len¢ce, )n. [Lat. truculentia.] 

Trn/eu-len-cy,} 1. The quality of being trucu- 
lent; savageness of manners; ferociousness, 

2. Terribleness of countenance, 

Tru/eu-lent (110), a. (Lat. truculentus, from trux, 
trucis, wild, fierce; O. Fr. truculent, Sp. & It. trucu- 
lento. 

Me Nase savage; barbarous; as, the ¢rwculent 


inhabitants of Scythia. Ray. 
2. Of ferocious aspect. Johnson. 
3. Cruel; destructive; ruthless. ‘‘ More or less 
truculent plagues.” Harvey. 


Try/eu-lent-ly, adv. In a truculent manner ; 
fiercely; destructively. 

Tridge,v.i. [imp.&p.p. TRUDGED; p. pr. & vb. 
m. TRUDGING.] [Allied to tread; A-S. treddian, 
to tread, go.] 

1. To go on foot; as, the father rode, the son 
trudged on behind. 

2. To trayel or march with labor; to jog along; 
to move wearily. ‘* And trudged to Rome upon my 
naked feet.” Dryden. 

Tridge’man, 7. A truchman. pers 

True, a. [compar. TRUER; superl. TRUEST.] [O. 
Eng. trewe, A-S. tredwe, triwe, trywe, faithful, O. 
Sax. triwi, O. Fries. triuwe, triowe, troiwe, trowe, 
D. trouw, L. Ger. truw, tra, trii, trou, Icel. tryggr, 
triir, Dan. tro, Sw. trogen, Goth. triggvs, O. H. 
Ger. triu, triuwi, triwi, M. H. Ger. triuwe, O. Ger. 
trew, trau, N. H. Ger. treu, getreu. Cf. Trow.] 

1. Conformable to fact; in accordance with the 
actual state of things; not false, erroneous, inac- 
curate, or the like; as, a frue relation or narration ; 
a true history; a declaration is trwe when it states 
the facts. In this sense, true is opposed to false. 

’Tis very true, O wise and upright judge. Shak. 

2. Right to precision; conformable to a rule or 
pattern; exact; as, a true copy; a true likeness of 
the original. 

Thus did he maintain the defensive, making his eye, foot, 
and hand keep true time. W. Scott. 

3. Steady in adhering to friends, to promises, to 
a prince, or the like; faithful; loyal; not false, 
fickle, or perfidious; as, a trwe friend; a wife true 
to her husband; an officer true to his charge. 

Thy so true, 
So faithful love unequaled. Milton. 
Dare to be true: nothing can need a lie. Herbert. 


4. Actual; not counterfeit, adulterated, or pre- 
tended; genuine; pure; real; as, ¢rwe balsam ; trwe 
love of country; atrwe Christian. ‘‘ The true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” John i. 9. 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance. Pope. 


True bill (Law), words indorsed on_a bill of indictment 
found by the grand jury to be a true bill. 


True/-bliie, a. Of inflexible honesty and fidelity ; 
—a term derived from the true or Coventry blue, 
formerly celebrated for its unchanging color. 

kare n. A person of inflexible integrity and 

delity. 

Trye=oern' a. Of genuine birth; having a right 
by birth to any title; as, a trwe-born Englishman. 
True/-bréd,a. 1. Of a genuine or right breed; as, 

a true-bred beast. 

2. Being of real breeding or education; as, a trwe- 
bred gentleman. 

Truc/-heirt/ed, a. Of.a faithful heart; honest; 
sincere; not faithless or deceitful; as, a trwe-heart- 
ed friend. 

True/-heirt/ed-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being true-hearted; fidelity; loyalty; sincerity. 

True/-léve (try/ltiv), n. 1. One really beloved, 

3. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Paris (P. 
quadrifolia), possessing narcotic proper- } 
ties, and formerly re- \ 
garded as a powerful 
love philter. Dunglison. Ef 

True/léve/-kn5dt (-ltiv/- 
not), m. A knot com- 
posed of lines united 
with many involutions; 
the emblem of  inter- 
woven affection or en- 
gagements ;— called also 
true-lover’s-knot. 





Truelove-knots. 








TRUMPERY 


Trye/ness, n. The a, of being true; truth; 
reality; genuineness; faithfulness; sincerity; ex- 
actness. 

True/-pén/ny, n. 

ooops fellow. 
ru e (tru/fl) (Synop., § 130), n. 
N.Fr. trujfe, Sp. trian pe 
Prov. Fr. ee It. 
tartufo, tartufolo, tu- 
bero, Lat. tuber.) A 
kind of mushroom 
(Tuber cibarium), of a 
fleshy, fungous struc- 
ture, and of a roundish 
figure, found buried in 
the soil of woods at a 
depth of several inches, 
much esteemed as an esculent. 

Truf/fled,a. Provided or cooked with truffles; as, 
a trujied turkey, 

Truf/fle-worm (try/fl-wirm), n. A worm found 
in truffles, the larva of a fly. 

Trtiig, n. [The same as TrovuGH and TRAY, the 
original pronunciation being retained in some parts 
of England.] 


[From ftrwe and penny.) An 
Shak. Bacon. 


[O. Fr. trufle, 





1. A hod for mortar. Bailey. 
2. A measure of wheat formerly used. Bailey. 
3. A basket. Bailey. 


4. A trull or concubine; aharlot. Taylor, 1630. 
Trtig’Sing-house,m. <A brothel. [Obs.] Greene. 
Trwy’ism, nr. [From true.] An undoubted or self- 

evident truth. ‘‘ Trifling trwisms clothed in great, 
swelling words of vanity.” J. P. Smith. 
Try/is-mit/ie, a. Of, pertaining to, or consisting 
of, truisms. [Rare.] 
Trtill,n. [H. Ger. trolile, troll, L. Ger. trulle. 
TROLLOP and TROLL. 

1. A drab; astrumpet; a harlot; atrollop. 

2. A girl; a wench; a lass. [ Obs. 
Trtil/li-za/tion, n. [Lat. trullissatio, from trullis- 

sare, to trowel, to plaster, from tru/la, a trowel.] 
The laying of strata of plaster with a trowel. 
Tru/ly, adv. [From ¢true.] 1. In a true manner; 
according to truth; in agreement with fact; as, to 
see things truly; the facts are truly represented. 
I can not truly say how I came. Shak. 


2. Exactly ; justly; precisely; as, to estimate 
truly the weight of evidence. 

3. Sincerely; honestly; really; faithfully; as, to 
be truly attached to a lover; the citizens are truly 
loyal to their prince or their country. ‘ 

4. In fact; in deed; in reality. 

Which alone is truly fair, Milton. 

Triimp, n. [Fr. trompe, Pr. trompa, tromba, Sp. 
& Pg. trompa, It. tromba, Lat. tuba; O. H. Ger. 
trumba, trumpa, M. H. Ger. trumbe, Icel. trwmba, 
drum.] A wind instrument of music; a trumpet ;— 
used chiefly in Scripture and poetry. ‘‘ The wake- 
ful trump of doom.” Milton. 

We shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, at the last trump. 1 Cor, xv. 51, 52. 

Triimp, v. i. [O. Fr. tromper, Pr. trompar, It. 
trombare.] To blowatrumpet. [0bs.] Wycliffe. 

Trimp, 7. [O. Fr. triwmphe, N. Fr. triomphe, Sp. 
triunfo, It. trionfo. See TRIUMPH, 5.] 

1. A winning card; one of the suit of cards which 
takes any of the other suits. 

2. An old game with cards; —called also ruff. It 


See 


was nearly the same as whist. Decker. 
3. A good fellow; an excellent person. [ Colloq. 

and low.) 
Alfred is a trump, I think you say. Thackeray. 


To put to the trumps, or to put on the trumps, to reduce 
to the last expedient, or to the utmost exertion of power. 


But when kings come so low as to fawn upon philosophy, 
which before they neither valued nor understood, it is a sign 
that fails not, they are then put to their last trump. Milton. 


Put the housekeeper to her trumps to accommodate them. 
W. Irving. 
Trimp, v. i. [imp. & p. p. TRUMPED (triimt, 84); 
p.pr.& vb. n.TRUMPING.] (Card-playing.) To play 
a trump card when another suit has been led. 
Triimyp,v.t. To play a trump card upon; to take 
with a trump card. 
Trimp, v. ¢. [Fr. tromper.] 1. To trick or im- 
pose on. “ To trick or trump mankind.” B. Jonson. 
2. To impose unfairly; to obtrude. 
Authors have been trumped on us. Leslie. 
To trump up, to devise; to collect with unfairness; to 
fabricate; as, to trump up a charge, 
Trtiimp/er-y, n. [Fr. tromperie, 
tromper, to deceive; O. Sp. trompar’.] 
1. Deceit; fraud. [Obs.] 
Britannicus was now grown to man’s estate, a true and 
worthy plant to receive his father’s empire, which a grafted 
son by adoption now possessed by the injury and trumpery of 
his mother. Greenway. 
2. Something serving to deceive by false show or 
pretenses; falsehood; deceit; worthless but showy 
matter; hence, things worn out and of no value; 
rubbish. 
The trumpery in my house bring hither, 
For state to catch these thieves. Shak. 
Upon the coming of Christ, very much, though not all, of 
this idolatrous trwnpery and superstition was driven out of the 
world, South. 
Trtimp/er-y, a. Worthless or deceptive in char- 
acter. ‘A trumpery little ring.” Thackeray. 


deceit, from 
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TRUMPET 


Triimp/et, n. [Fr. trompetie, Sp. trompeta, It. 
trombetta, Ger. trompete, D. & Dan. trompet, 
Sw. trumpet. See 
TRUMP. ] 

1. A wind instru- ,W 
ment of music, ¥ 
often used in war 
and military exer- 
cises, and of great 
value in the orches- 
tra. It consists of a 
long metallic tube, 
with a bell-shaped 
opening at one end ab d 
for the emission of Trumpet. 
sound, 





The trumpet's loud clangor 
Excites us to arms. 

2. (Mil.) A trumpeter. [Obs.] 

He wisely desired that a trumpet might be first sent for a 
pass. Clarendon. 

3. One who praises or propagates praise, or is the 
instrument of propagating it. 

That great politician was pleased to have the greatest wit of 
those times in his interest, and to be the trumpet of his praise. 

Dryden. 

Ear-trumpet, an instrument, usually trumpet-shaped, 
used as an aid to hearing, by partially deaf persons. — 
Speaking trumpet, an instrument for conveying articu- 
late sounds with increased force. 

Trumpet marine (Mus.), an instrument formerly used, 
having one thick string, which was sounded with a bow 
and stopped with the thumb so as to produce the har- 
monic sounds;—so called because its tones resembled 
those of the trumpet. Moore. 


Trimp/et,v.t. [imp. & p.p. TRUMPETED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. TRUMPETING.] [Fr.trompeter.] To publish 
by sound of trumpet; to proclaim; as, to trwmpet 
good tidings. 

They did nothing but publish and trumpet all the reproaches 
they could devise against the Irish. Bacon. 

Trimp/et, v. i. To sound loudly like a trumpet, 
or with a tone like that of a trumpet. 

Trimp’/et-eall, n. <A call by the sound of the 
trumpet. 

Trimp/et-er,n. 1. One 
who sounds a trumpet. 

2. One who proclaims, 
publishes, or denounces. 
“These men are good 
trumpeters.” Bacon. 

3. (Ornith.) (a.) A va- 
riety of the domestic 
pigeon. (b.) A bird of 
South America, of the 
genus Psophia, about the 
size of the domestic fowl, |Z 
andsomewhatresembling - 
both the pheasants and 
the cranes;—so called 
from its uttering a noise 
resembling that of a 
trumpet. It is sometimes 
domesticated. 

Trimp/et-fish, n. 
(Jchth.) A sea-fish; the 
Centriscus scolopax ;—so 
called from its tubular 
muzzle ; bellows-fish ; 
snipe-fish. 


Dryden. 


Gold-breasted Trumpeter 
(Psophia erepitans), 


Trimp/et-flow/er,n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the 
genus Tecoma. (b.) A plant of the genus Lonicera; 
trumpet-honeysuckle. 

Trimp/et-hon/ey-stick/le (-htin’ne-stik/]), 1. 
(Bot.) A twining plant of the genus Lonicera, with 
trumpet-shaped flowers;—called also ¢trwmpet- 
jlower. Loudon. 

Trimp/et-ma/jor, n. (Mil.) The chief trumpeter 
of a band or regiment. 

Trtimp/et-shaped (-shapt), a (Bot.) Tubular 
with one end di- 
lated, as the flower 
of the trumpet- 
creeper. Henslow. 

Trimp/et-shéll, < 
n. (Conch.) A uni- 
valvular shell, of 
the form of a 
trumpet; a species 
of Buccinum. 

Trimp/et-téngued (-ttingd),a. Having atongue 
vociferous as a trumpet. 

Trimp/et-weed,n. (Bot.) An herbaceous plant 
of the genus Eupatorium (EL. purpureum), having 
flowers in cylindrical heads. Gray. 

Triimp/et-wood, n. (Bot.) An evergreen tree of 
the genus Cecropia (C. peltata), growing in the 
West Indies, having hollow stems which are used 
for wind instruments; snake-wood. Baird. 

Trimp’-like, a. Resembling a trumpet. [Obs.] 

Trtine/al, a. Pertaining to the trunk or body. 

Trine/ate, v.i. [imp. & p. p. TRUNCATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. TRUNCATING.] [Lat. truncare, truncatum, 
from truncus, maimed, mutilated, cut short, prop- 
erly like a trunk of a tree deprived of its branches, 
from truncus, a trunk of a tree; It. troncare, O. It. 
truncare, Pr. & Pg. troncar, Sp. truncar, troncar, 
Fr. tronquer.] To cut off; to lop; to maim. 
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Triinme/ate, a. [Lat. truncatus, p. p. of 
truncare. See supra.| (Bot.) Appear- 
ing as if cut off at the tip; as, a truncate 
leaf. Martyn. 

Trine/a-ted, p.a. 1, Cut off; cut short; 
maimed. 

2. (Min.) Replaced by a 
plane equally inclined to the 
adjoining faces; as, a trunc- 
ated edge. Dana. 

Truncated cone or pyramid 
(Geom.), a cone or pyramid 
whose vertex is cut off by a plane 
parallel to its base. 

Trun-ea/tion, 
{Lat. truncatio.] 

1. The act of trunc- 
ating, lopping, or cut- 
ting off. 

2. The state of be- 
ing truncated. 

3. (Min.) The re- pw 
placement of an edge by a plane equally inclined to 
the adjoining faces. Dana. 

Wriinch, n. [See infra.] A stake ; a small post. 

Obs.) 

niin’ heon (trtin/shun) (Synop., § 130), m. [Fr. 
tron¢on, Pr. tronsd, troncho, trenso, O. Fr. tron- 
chon, tronce, trons, tros, trois, trus, Sp. & Pg. 
trozo, It. torso, from Lat. thyrsus, a stalk, stem, 
staff, Gr. Sipcos.] 

1. A short staff; a club; a cudgel. 

2. A baton, or military staff of command. ‘‘ The 
marshal’s trwncheon nor the judge’s robe.” Shak. 

3. A stout stem, as of a tree, with the branches 
lopped off, to produce rapid growth. Gardner. 

Trin/cheon (trtin/shun), v. t To beat with a 
truncheon; to cudgel. [Obs.] 

Triin/cheoned (trtin/shund), a. Furnished with a 
truncheon. 

Triin’/¢cheon-eer’, n. 
truncheon. 

Trtin’dle (trtin’dl), n. 1. A round body; a little 
wheel. : 

9. A kind of low cart with small wooden wheels. 

3. A motion as of something moving upon little 
wheels or rollers; a rolling = 
motion. ! 

4. (Mach.) (a.) A wheel 
or pinion having its teeth 
formed of cylinders or 
spindles, as in mill-work; a 
lantern-wheel. (b.) One of 
the bars of such a wheel. 

Trtin’/dle (tritin/dl), v. f. 

1. To roll, as a thing on 
little wheels; as, to trwndilea bed or a gun-carriage. 

2. To cause to roll; as, to trwndle a hoop. 

TWriim/dle (trtin/dl), v.i. [tmp. & p. p. TRUNDLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. TRUNDLING.] [L. Ger. triindeln, 
A-S. tyndeled, made round, from tryndel, trendel, a 
sphere, an orb, acircle. See TRENDEL.] 

1. To roll, as on little wheels ; as, a bed trwndles 
under another. 

2. To roll, as a hoop. 

Triin’dle-béd (trtin/dl-), n. A low bed that is 
moved on trundles or little wheels, so that it can be 
pushed under a higher bed; a truckle-bed; also, 
sometimes, a similar bed without wheels. 

Triin/dle-héad (trtin/dl-), n. The wheel that turns 
a mill-stone. 

Triin/dle-tail (triin/dl-), n. 
with a tail curled up. Shak. 

Trtink,n. [Fr. & Pr. tronc, Sp., Pg., & It. tronco, 
Lat. truncus, O. Lat. troncus.] 

1. The stem or body of a tree, apart from its 
limbs and roots; the main stem, without the branch- 
es; stock; stalk. 

About the mossy trunk I wound me soon, 
For high from ground the branches would require 
Thy utmost reach. ilton. 

2. The body of an animal, apart from the limbs, 
or after the separation of the limbs from it. 

3. The main body of any thing; as, the trunk of 
a vein or of an artery, as distinct from the branches. 

4. (Arch.) The shaft of a column. 

5. The snout or proboscis of an elephant; the 
limb or instrument with which he feeds himself. 

6. (Entom.) (a.) That segment of the body of an 
insect which is between the head and abdomen, and 
bears the organs of motion. (b.) The proboscis of 
an insect. [Obs.] 

7. A long tube through which pellets of clay, 
peas, and the like, are driven by the force of the 
breath. 

He shot sugar-plums at them out of a trunk. Howell. 

8. A box or chest covered with leather or hide, 
for containing clothes, &c.; especially, one used to 
convey the effects of a traveler; a portmanteau. 
“Locked up in chests and trunks.” Shak. 

9. A watercourse made of planks, and generally 
to conduct the water from the race to the water- 
wheel. 

10. (Mining.) A cistern or pit in which ores are 
extracted from the mud or slime in which they are 
contained. 

Al. (Steam-eng.) A large pipe passing longitu- 
dinally through the cylinder of a steam-engine, at- 












nN. 


a, truncated angles; b, truncated 
cone; c, truncated cube. 


Spenser. 


A person armed with a 





Trundle, or Wallower. 


A round tail; a dog 
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tached to the piston and moving with it, its diameter. 
being sufficient to allow one end of the connecting 
rod to be attached to the crank, and the other end 
directly to the piston, thus dispensing with an inter- 
mediate rod;— used chiefly in marine engines for 
driving propellers. ‘ 

Fire-trunks, in fire-ships, wooden funnels fixed under 
the shrouds, to convey or lead the flames to the masts 
and rigging. 

Trink, v.¢. [Fr. tonquer. See TRUNCATE.] 

1. To lop off; to curtail; to truncate. [Obs.] 

2. To extract, as ores, from the mud or slime 
in which they are contained, by means of a trunk. 


See TRUNK, 7., 10. Weale. 
Trinked (trtinkt), y.a. Having a trunk. ‘* Thick- 
set with strong and well-trunked trees.” Howell. 


Trink/-én/Zine, n. A marine engine, the piston 
of which is attached to a trunk. See TRUNK, 11. 
Trink/ful, n.; pl. TRUNK/FULS. As much as a 

trunk will hold; enough to fill a trunk, 

Triink’-hodse, n. Large breeches formerly worn, 
reaching to the knees. t 

Triink’-line, n. The main line of a railway, 
canal, or other mode of conveyance, Simmonds. 

A well-judging man will open his trunk-line of study in such 
a direction'that, while habitually adhering to it, he may enjoy 
a ready access to such other fields of knowledge as are most 
nearly related to it. ir J. Stephens. 

Triink’-taiir/tle, n. (Zodl.) A species of turtle of 
the genus Testudo (T. arcuata). 

Triink’-work (-wirk), m. Work or devices suit- 
able to be concealed; a secret stratagem. [0bs.] 

Triin/nel,n. 1. Atrundle. [Rare.] 

2. A wooden pin or plug; a treenail, 

Triimn/ion (trtin/‘yun) (Synop., §130), n. [O. Fr. 
trognon, the stock, stump, or trunk of a tree; It. 
troncone. See TRUNK.] 

1. (Gun.) A knob projecting on each side of a 
piece, whether gun, mortar, or howitzer, and sery- 
ing to support it on the cheeks of the carriage. 

2. (Steam-eng.) A gudgeon on each side of an 
oscillating steam cylinder, to support it, and usually 
tubular, to convey steam. 

Trinn/ioned (trtin/yund), a. Provided with trunn- 
ions ; as, the cylinder of an oscillating steam-en- 
gine is trunnioned. 

Trinn/ion-plate, n. (Gun.) A plate in the car- 
riage of a gun, mortar, or howitzer, which covers 
the upper part of the cheek, and goes under the 
trunnion. 

Triinn/ion-ring,n. (Gun.) A ring on a cannon 
next before the trunnions. [Rare.] 

Tru/sion (try/zhun), n. [From Lat. trudere, trusum, 
to thrust, shove; Fr. trusion.] The act of pushing 
or thrusting. [fare.] Bentley. 

Truss, 7. [Fr. trousse, O. Fr. trosse, Pr. & L. Lat. 
trossa, Sp. troxa, Pg. trouxa, from Fr. trousser, 
O. Fr. trosser, trusser, trorser, torser, Pr. & O. Sp. 
trossar, Sp. troxar, Pg. trouxar, to pack, pack up; 
It. torciare, to twist, to tie fast, from Lat. torquere, 
tortum, to twist. ] 

1. A bundle; as, a truss of hay or straw. ‘ Bear- 
ing a truss of trifles at his back.” Spenser. 

(@ A truss of hay in England is 56 lbs. of old and 60 of 
new hay; a ¢russ of straw is 36 lbs. Simmonds. 

2. A padded jacket or dress worn under armor, 
to protect the body from the effects of friction ; — 
Bre, a similar part of a woman’s dress; a stoma- 
cher, 


Puts off his palmer’s weed unto his truss, which bore 
The stains of ancient arms. Drayton. 


3. (Surg.) A bandage or apparatus used in cases 
of hernia, to keep up the reduced parts and hinder 
further protrusion, and for other purposes. 

4. (Bot.) A tuft of flowers formed at the top of 
[Rare.] 


the main stalk or stem of certain plants. 

5. (Naut.) The rope or fn 
iron used to keep the center 
of a yard te the mast. 

6. (Arch.) A framed as- 
semblage of timbers for 
fastening or binding a beam, 
or for supporting a roof, 
&c.;— applied also to a 
large corbel or modillion 
supporting a mural mon- 
ument, or any object pro- 
jecting from the face of a 
wall. 

7. (Engin.) A triangu- 
lar frame, or a polygonal ||| , 
frame, to which rigidity Queens ee 
is given by staying and bracing, so that its figure 
shall be incapable of alteration by the turning of 
the bars about their joints. Rankine. 

{=~ The upper or the lower member of a truss is called 
the chord, and designated as the top chord and bottom 
chord respectively. 

8. The same as TROUSE, q. v. 

Triiss, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. TRUSSED (trtist); p. pr. 
& vb. n. TRUSSING. | 

1. To bind or pack close. 

You might have trussed him and all his apparel into an eel- 
skin. Shak. 

2. To take fast hold of; to seize and hold firmly; 
to pounce upon, [,0bs.] “Who trussing me as 
eagle doth his prey.” Spenser. 





" King-post Truss. (6.) 


A A, tie-beam; B, king-post; 
C, C, rafters. 
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3. To skewer ; to make fast, as the wings of a 
fowl to the body in cooking it. 

4. To execute by hanging ; to hang ; — usually 
with up. 

If they must truss me, I will repent of nothing so much, 
even at the last hard pinch, as of the injury I have done my 
Lily. W. Scott. 

To truss a person, or one's self, to adjust and fasten the 
clothing of; especially, to draw tight and tie the laces of 
garments. [Ods.] 

Enter Honeysuckle, in his night-cap, trussing himself. 

Webster, 1607. 
— To truss up, to strain; to make close or tight. 
Triiss/ing, n. 1. (Arch.) The timbers, &c., which 
form a truss, taken collectively. Weale. 

2. The act of a hawk or other bird of prey in 
seizing its quarry, and soaring with it into the air. 
Trtist, n. [Icel. traust, confidence, security, Goth. 
trausti, a convention, covenant ; D. troest, 
troost, consolation, hope, trust; O. Sax. gitrdst, 
Sw. & Dan. trdést, Ger. trost, consolation, hope. 
See pps. 

1. Assured resting of the mind on the integrity, 
eros justice, friendship, or other sound prin- 

a 


ciple of another person; confidence; reliance. ‘O, 
ever-failing trust in mortal strength.” Milton. 
Most take things upon trust. Locke. 


2. Credit given; especially, delivery of property 
or merchandise in reliance upon future payment; 
exchange without immediate receipt of an equiva- 
lent; as, to sell or buy goods on trust. 

3. Assured anticipation; dependence upon some- 
thing future or contingent, as if present or actual; 
hope; belief. 

His trust was with the Eternal to be deemed 
Equal in strength. Milton. 

4, That whichis committed or intrusted to one; 
something received in confidence; charge; deposit. 

5. The condition or obligation of one to whom 
any thing is confided; responsible charge or office. 

Iserve him truly, that will put me in trust. Shak. 
Reward them well, if they observe their trust. Denham. 


6. That upon which confidence is reposed; ground 
of reliance. 

O Lord God, thou art my trust from my youth. Ps. 1xxi. 5. 

7. (Law.) An estate devised or granted in confi- 
dence that the devisee or grantee shall convey it, or 
dispose of the profits, at the will or for the benefit 
of another; an estate held for the use of another; 
a confidence respecting property reposed in one 
person, who is termed the trustee, for the benefit of 
another, who is called the cestui que trust. 

Syn.—Confidence; belief; faith; hope; expectation. 
Trtist, v.t. [imp. &p. p. TRUSTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TRUSTING.] [(O. D. troesten, troosten, to instigate, 
incite ; troosten, to console ; Icel. treysta, to con- 
fide, confirm, traustr, faithful, firm ; Dan. trést, 
tréstig, Ger. & D. getrost, O. H. Ger. gidrdst, 
reliant, brave; Sw. /fdrtrdsta, Dan. fortrdste, to 
confide, N. H. Ger. vertrdsten, to give hope; O. 
Sax. trdstian, gitroston, Ger. trdsten, Sw. trésta, 
Dan. tréste, to console; Dan. also, to trust in one’s 
powers. See supra.] 

1. To place confidence in; to rely on; to confide 
or repose faith in; as, we can not trust those who 
haye deceived us. 

I will never trust his word after. Shak. 

He that trusts every one without reserve will at last be de- 
ceived. Johnson. 

2. To give credence to; to believe; to credit. 

Trust me, you look well. Shak. 


3. To commit, in confidence, to the care of; to 
show confidence by intrusting to. 

Whom, with your power and fortune, sir, you trust 

Now to suspect is vain. Dryden. 

4. To commit, as to one’s care; to intrust. 

Merchants were not willing to trust precious cargoes to any 
custody but that of a man of war. Macaulay. 

5. To give credit to; to sell to upon credit, or in 
confidence of future payment; as, merchants and 
manufacturers trust their customers annually with 
goods to the value of millions, 

6. To venture confidently. ‘‘ Fooled by thee, to 
trust thee from my side.” Milton. 
Triist, v.i. 1. To becredulous; to be won to confi- 
dence, 

Well, you may fear too far... 
Safer than trust too far. Shak. 

2. To be confident, as of something present or 
future. 

I trust to come unto you, and speak face to face. 2 John 12. 

We trust we have a good conscience. Heb, xiii. 18. 


3. To sell, exchange, or alienate, in reliance upon 
a@ promise to pay. 

It is happier sometimes to be cheated than not to trust. 

Johnson. 

To trust in, to confide in; to place confidence in; to 
rely on. ‘‘Zrust in the Lord, and do good.” Ps. xxxvii. 3. 
— To trust to, to depend on; to have confidence in; to 
rely on. 
The men of Israel... trusted to the liers in wait. Judg. xx. 36. 


Wrist, a. Held in trust; as, trust property; trust 
money, 

Trist’/-deed,n. A deed conveying property toa 
trustee, for some specific use. 

'Trust-ee’,n. A person to whom property is legally 
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committed in trust, to be applied either for the ben- 
efit of specified individuals, or for public uses; one 
who is intrusted with property for the benefit of 
another; a person in whose hands the effects of 
another are attached in a trustee process. 

Trustee process (Law), a process by which a creditor 
may attach his debtor's goods, effects, and credits, in the 
hands of a third person;—called, in some States, the 
process of foreign attachment, garnishment, or factor- 
izing process. . ; 

Trust-ee/ship, n. The office or duty of a trustee. 
Trist/er,n. 1. One who trusts, or gives credit. 

2. (Scots Law.) One who makes a trust;—the 
opposite of trustee. 

Trust/ful, a. 1. Full of trust; trusting, 
2. Worthy of trust; faithful; trusty. 
Tritist/ful-ly, adv. In a trustful manner. 
Trust/ful-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
trustful; faithfulness. 

Trist/ily, adv. [From trusty.] In a trusty man- 
ner; faithfully; honestly; with fidelity. 

Trist/i-mess, n. aie trusty.) The quality of 
being trusty; fidelity; faithfulness; honesty; as, 
the trustiness of a servant. 

Trtist/ing-ly, adv. In a trusting manner ; with 
trust or implicit confidence. 

Trtist/less, a. Not worthy of trust; unfaithful. 

Trust/less-mess,n. The state or quality of being 
trustless; unworthiness of trust. 

Trtist/wor-thi-mess (-wir-thi-nes), n. 
or quality of being trustworthy. 

Trust/wor-thy (-wir/thy), a. 
confidence; trusty. 

Trtist/y, a. [compar. TRUSTIER; superl, TRUST- 
IEST. : 

1. Admitting of being safely trusted; justly de- 
serving confidence; fit to be confided in; trustwor- 
thy; reliable. ‘‘ Your trusty and most valiant ser- 
vitor.” Shak. 

2. Hence, not liable to fail; strong; firm. ‘‘ His 
trusty sword.” Spenser. 

Tryth, n. ; pl. TRUTHS (99). [O. Eng. truthe, treuthe, 
trouthe, A-8. treowdhe, treodh, trywdh, See TRUE, 
and cf. TROTH. | . 

1. The quality of being true; as, (a.) Coney 
to fact or reality; exact accordance with that whic 
is, or has been, or shall be. (b.) Conformity to rule; 
exactness; close correspondence with an example, 
model, object of imitation, or the like. ‘Plows, 
to go true, depend much on the truth of the iron 
work.” Mortimer. (c.) Fidelity; constancy. 

Alas! they had been friends in youth, 

But whispering tongues can poison truth. Coleridge. 
(d.) The practice of speaking truth; habitual dis- 
position to speak truth; freedom from falsehood; 
veracity; as, he is aman of truth. (e.) Honesty; 
virtue, 


The state 


Worthy of trust or 


It must appear 
That malice bears down truth. Shak. 
2. That which is true or certain concerning any 
matter or subject, or generally on all subjects; real 
state of things; verity; reality. 
I long to know the truth hereof at large. Shak. 
The truth depends on, or is only arrived at by, a legitimate 
deduction from all the facts which are truly material. 
Coleridge. 
3. A true thing; a verified fact; a true statement 
or proposition; an established principle, fixed law, 
or the like; as, the great truths of morals. 
My mouth shall speak truth. Prov. viii. 7. 
Sanctify them through thy truth; thy word is truth. 
John xvii. 17. 
In truth, in reality; in fact.— Of a truth, in reality; 
certainly. — To do truth, to practice what God commands. 


Truth, v.¢. To assert as true; to declare. [Obs. 
and very rare. | 

Had they dreamt this, they would have truthed it ers 

ord, 

Truth/ful, a. Full of truth; veracious; reliable, 

Truth/ful-ly, adv. Ina truthful manner. 

Truth/ful-mess, n. The state of being truthful. 

Truth/less,a. 1. Wanting truth; wanting reality. 

2. Faithless. [fare. Fuller. 

Truth/less-ness, n. he state of being truthless. 

Truth/ness, n. Truth. [Obs. and rare.) Marston. 

Truth/-téllVer, n. One who tells the truth. 

Truth-teller was our England’s Alfred named. Tennyson, 

Tru/ti-na/tion, n. [From Lat. trutinari, to weigh, 
from trutina, a balance, Gr. rpuravyn.] The act of 
weighing. [Obs.] Browne. 

Trut-ta/ceots, a. [From L. Lat. trutta, Lat. tructa, 
tructus, a trout, q.v.] Of, or pertaining to, the 
trout; as, fish of the truttaceous kind. 

Try,v.i. (imp. &p.p. TRIED; p. pr. & vb. n. TRYING. |] 
[See infra.] To exert strength; to endeavor ; to 
make an effort; to attempt; as, try to learn; try to 
lift a weight; the horses tried to draw the load. 

Try,v.t. [Fr. trier, to cull, to pick out, Pr. triar, 
O. It. triare, Lat. as if tritare, from terere, tritum, 
to rub, bruise, grind.] 

1. To prove by experiment; to apply or use for 
the purpose of determining the quality; to make 
experiment of; to examine; to prove; to test. 

Come, try upon yourselves what you have seenme. Shak. 

2. To pass through a testing process; to purify 
or refine, as metals; to melt out and procure in a 
pure state, as oil, tallow, lard, and the like. 
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3. To subject to severe trial; to put to the test; 
to cause suffering or trouble to. 

The fire seven times tried this. Shak. 

Thus far to try thee, Adam, I was pleased. Milton. 


4. (Law.) To examine judicially; to examine by 
witnesses or other judicial evidence and the prin- 
ciples of law; as, causes tried in court. 

5. To experience; to have knowledge of by ex- 


perience. ‘Or try the Libyan heat or Scythian 
cold.” Dryden. 

6. To essay; to attempt. 
Let us try adventurous work. Milton. 


To try on. (a.) To put on, as a garment, to ascertain 
whether it fits the person. (6.) To attempt; to undertake. 
[Collog. and low.]. ‘‘ In the factory, there was a number 
of strong fellows at work, and after reckoning ‘em up, it 
was clear to me that it wouldn't do to try it on there. 
They were too many for us. We must get our man out 
of doors.” Dickens. — To try owt, to pursue efforts till a 
decision is obtained. — Jo try tallow, &c., to melt and sep- 
arate it from the membranes. — Yo try the eyes, to over- 
exert them; to strain. 

Syn.—To attempt; endeavor; strive; aim; examine. 
—'Iry, ATTEMPT. To try is the generic, to attempt is the 
specific, term. When we ¢rv, we are usually uncertain 
as to success; when we attempt, we have always some 
definite object in view which we seek to accomplish. We 
may be indifferent as to the result of a trial, but we rarely 
altempt any thing without a desire to succeed. 


He first deceased; she for a little tried 
To live without him; liked it not, and died. Wotton. 


Iam afraid they have awaked, 
And 'tis not done; the attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us. Shak. 
Try,n. 1. Act of trying; attempt; experiment; trial. 
This breaking of his has been but a try for his friends. Shak. 


2. A corn-screen; also, a club tipped with iron. 
[Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 
Try’-edck, n. A gauge-cock. See GAUGE-COCK. 
Rry’szon, n. ([Lat., Gr. revyov, a kind of roach 
with a prickle in the tail, a sting-ray.] A genus 
of fishes, including the sting-ray. 
Try/ing,p.a. Adapted to try, or put to severe trial; 
severe; afilictive; as, a trying occasion. 
Try’-sail, rn. (Naut.) A fore-and-aft sail, set with 
a boom and gaff, and hoisting on a small mast abaft 
the lower mast; — aterm generally confined to the 
sail so carried at the mainmast of a full-rigged 
brig. Dana. 
Tryst,n. [Connected with trust; from A-S. trywsi- 
an, to give one’s faith.] An appointment to meet; 
an appointed place of meeting; as, to keep tryst; to 
break tryst. [Scot.] 
To bide tryst, to wait, at the appointed time, for one 
with whom a tryst or engagement is made; to keep an 
engagement or appointment. 


Tryst,v.t. ori. To agree to meet, or agree with to 
meet. [Scof.] Burns. 

Tryst/er, n. One who makes an appointment or 
tryst; one who meets or convenes with another. 

Tryst/ing,n. Anappointment; atryst. [Scot.] 

Tryst/ing-day,n. An arranged day of meeting 
or assembling, as of soldiers, friends, and the like, 

And named a trysting-day, 
And bade his messengers ride forth 
East and west and south and north, 
To summon his array, Macaulay. 

Tr¥st/ing-place, n. <A place designated for the 
assembling of soldiers, the meeting of parties for 
an interview, and the like; a rendezvous. 

Wsiir, n. The emperor of Russia, See CZAR. 

Tsiiri/ma,)n. The empress of Russia. 

Tsii-rit/sa, CZARINA. 

T/esquare,n. A rule having a cross-piece at one 
end, for the purpose of making parallel lines;—so 
called from its shape. It is laid ona drawing-board 
and guided by the cross-piece, which is pressed 
against the straight edge of the board. Sometimes 
the head is arranged to be set at different angles. 

Tiab,n. [L. Ger. tubbe, tubben, D. tobbe; N. H. Ger. 
zubar, O.H. Ger. zuipar, from zwi, two, and beran, 
to bear, L. Ger. téber, tower.) 

1. An open wooden vessel formed with staves, 
heading, and hoops; a kind of short cask with but 
one head ;— used for various domestic purposes, as 
for washing, and the like. 

2. Hence, the amount which a tub contains, as a 
measure of quantity; as, a tub of tea, which is 60 
pounds; a tub of camphor, or about 1 cwt., and the 
like. 

3. Any structure shaped like a tub, as a certain 
form of pulpit. ‘‘ All being took up and busied, 
somein pulpits and some in tubs, in the grand work 
of preaching and holding forth.” South. 

4. A state of salivation;—so called because the 
patient was formerly sweated in a tub. [0Obs.] 

5. A small cask; as, a tub of butter. 

6. A box in which coal is sent up a shaft;— so 
called by miners. Simmonds. 

Tiib, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TUBBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TUBBING.] To plant or set in a tub; as, to tub a 
plant. . 

Tu/ba, n. [Lat., trumpet.] (Mus.) (a.) An ancient 
trumpet. (b.) A sax-tuba. See SAX-TUBA. 

Tiib’ber, n. (Cornish Mining.) A certain mining 
instrument ; —called also beele. . 

Tiib’ber-man, n.; pl. TUB/BER-MEN, 
Mining.) One who uses a tubber. 


See 


(Cornish 
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Tiib/bing,n. 1. The forming of a tub; materials 
for tubs. 

2. Hence, a lining of timber or metal around the 
shaft of a mine; especially, a series of cast-iron 
cylinders bolted together, used to enable those who 
sink a shaft to penetrate quicksand, water, &c., with 
safety. 

Tiib’by, a. [Properly, sounding like a tub, from 
tub, q. v-] Sounding dull and without resonance, 
like a tub; wanting elasticity or freedom of sound. 

Tiibe,n. [Fr. tube, It. & Sp. tubo, Lat. tubus.] 

1. A hollow cylinder, of any material, used for 
the conveyance of fluids, and for various other pur- 
poses; a pipe; a conduit. , 

2. Atelescope. ‘ Glazed optic tube.” Milton. 

3. A vessel of animal bodies or plants, which con- 
veys a fluid or other substance. 

4. (Bot.) The narrow, hollow part of a monopet- 
alous coral, by which it is fixed to the receptacle. 

5. (Gun.) A small pipe used. for discharging a 
cannon. See PRIMING-TUBE and FRICTION-TUBE, 

6. (Steam-boilers.) A small pipe containing water, 
and surrounded by heated gases, in distinction from 
Jlue, which is a passage for gases. 

Capillary tube, a tube of very fine bore. See CApit- 
LARY. — Tube of safety, a satety-tube. See SAFETY-TUBE. 


Tiibe, v. t. [imp. & p. p. TUBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


TUBING.] To furnish with a tube; as, to tube a 
spring. 

Tiibe/f6rm, a, In the form of a tube; tubular; 
tubiform. 


Tiibe’-plate, n. (Steam-boilers.) The same as 
FLUE-PLATE, q. V. 

Tiibe’-pouch, n,. ( Mil.) A pouch containing prim- 
ing tubes. 

Ti/ber,n. [Lat. tuber, a hump, knob, probably 
from tumber, from tumere, to swell.] 

1. (Bot.) A fleshy, rounded stem or root, usually 
containing starchy matter, as the potato or arrow- 
root; a thickened root-stock or subterraneous por- 
tion of a stem. Loudon. 

2. (Anat.) A knob or tubercle; a swelling; a 
knot. 

Tui’ ber-a/ted, a. (Her.) Knotted or swelled out. 

WTii’ber-ele (ti’/ber-kl, n. [O. Fr. tubercle, N. Fr. 
tubercule, Sp. tuberculo, It. tubercolo, Lat. tuber- 
culum, diminutive of twber.] 

1. (Anat.) A natural small projection or mass. 

2. (Med.) A small mass or aggregation of diseased 
matter; especially, the deposit which accompanies 
scrofula or phthisis. This is composed of a hard, 
grayish or yellowish translucent or opaque matter, 
which gradually softens, excites suppuration in its 
vicinity, and seeks an outlet from the body. Itis 
most frequently found in the lungs, causing pul- 
monary consumption. 

3. (Bot.) A little knob, like a pimple, or wart-like 
excrescence on plants. 

Wii/ber-eled (tu/ber-kld), a 1. Having, or being 
affected with, tubercles; as, a tubercled lung. 

2. (Bot.) Having, or covered with, small, wart- 
like prominences; tuberculate. 

Tu-bér/eu-lar, a. ([Fr. twherculeux.] 

1. Having little knobs or tubercles; tuberculated. 

2. Affected with tubercles; tuberculous. 

Tu-bér/eu-late, ja. [N. Lat. twherculatus, Fr. 

Tu-bér/eu-la/ted, tuberculé. | 

1. Tubercular; tuberculose. 

2. (Bot.) Having small knobs or tubercles, as a 
plant. 

Tu’ ber-etile, n. 
of tubers. 

Tu-btr’/eu-li-za/tion, n. (Med.) The development 
of tubercles; the condition of becoming affected 
with tubercles, Dunglison. 

Tu-bér/eu-lose’, Having, or being affected 

Tu-bér/eu-lots, by, tubercles. 

Tii/ber-if/er-otis, a. [Fr. tubérifére, from Lat. 
tuber and ferre, to bear.] Producing or bearing 
tubers. 

Tube/rose, or Ti’ ber-dse (Synop., § 130), n. [Ger. 
tuberose, Fr. tubéreuse, Sp. & Pg. tuberosa, It. tu- 
beroso, N. Lat. Polianthes tuberosa, from Lat. tu- 
berosus, tuberous.] A plant with a tuberous root 
and a liliaceous flower; the Polianthes tuberosa. It 
is much cultivated for the beauty and exquisite 
fragrance of its flowers. See POLIANTHES. 

Ti’'ber-dse’, a. Tuberous. 

Ti’ ber-ds/ity, n, [Fr.tubérosité, Sp. tuberosidad, 
It. tuberosita. | 

1. The state of being tuberous; the state of being 
knobbed or protuberant. 

2. (Anat.) A knob-like prominence on a bone, 
haying a rough, uneven surface, to which muscles 
and ligaments are attached. Dunglison. 

Wu’/ber-otts, a. (Lat. twberosus, It. tuberoso, Fr. 
tubéreux. See TUBER. ] 

1. Covered with knobby or 
wart-like prominences; knob- 
bed. 

2. (Bot.) Consisting of, or 


(Bot.) A tuber, or root made up 


a. 


containing, tubers; resem- 
bling a tuber. 
Wii/ber-otis-mess, 7. The 


state of being tuberous; tu- 
berosity. 
Taib/-fast, n. An old mode of 
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treatment for the venereal disease, by sweating in a 

close place, or tub, and fasting. [Ods.] Shak. 

Tub/-fish, n. (/chth.) A fish of the genus Trigla 
Di: hirundo) ; Sapphirine gurnard. 

Tub/ful, n.; pl. TUB/FULS, As much as a tub will 
hold; enough to fill a tub. 

Tu-bi¢/i-mate, v.i. To blow a trumpet. 

Tii/bi-eGle, n. [Lat. tubus, tube, and colere, to in- 
habit.] (Zodl.) One of an. order of annelides most 
of which live in shelly tubes. Baird. 

Tu/bi-eorn,n. [Fr. tubicorne, from Lat. tubus, 
pipe, tube, and cornw, horn.] (Zodl.) One of a 
family of ruminant animals having horns composed 
of a horny axis, covered with a horny sheath. 

Ti/bi-eérn/otis, a. Of, or pertaining to, a tubi- 
corn. 

Tii’bi-fer, nr. [Lat, tubus, tube, and ferre, to bear.] 
(Zoél.) One of an order of polyps comprising those 
which are united upon a common substance fixed at 
its base, and whose surface is wholly or partially 
covered with retractile hollow tubes. Brande, 

Tii/bi-form, a. = eh tubus, a tube or pipe, and 
foTOGs form. ] aving the form of a tube. ‘Tu- 

iform cells.” Carpenter. 

Tiib/ing,n. 1. The act of making tubes. 

2. A series of tubes; a length or piece of a tube; 
material for tubes; as, leather tubing. 

TWi/bi-pore, n. [Fr. tubipore, from Lat. twbus, pipe, 
tube, and porus, passage, pore.] One of a genus 
of coral zobphytes; organ-pipe coral. The coral 
consists of a cluster of small tubes, and has a red 
color, [Written also tubulipore.] 

Tu’/bi-po-rite (49), n. A fossil tubipore. 

Tib/-man, 7.; pl. TUB/-MEN. One of the two 
most experienced barristers in the English exche- 
quer. See POSTMAN. 

Tu’/bu-lar, a. [Fr. twbulaire, from Lat. tubulus, 
diminutive of tubws, a tube or pipe.] Having the 
form of a tube or pipe; consisting of a pipe; fistu- 
lar; as, a tubular snout; a tubular calyx. 

Tubular botler, a steam-boiler in which the products 
of combustion pass from the fire-box through a system of 
tubes, so as to = 
heat the water = 
by which they & 
are surround- \ 
ed. — Tubular \ 
bridge, abridge \\ 
in the form of a 
hollow trunk or 
tube, made of 
iron plates riv- 
eted together, 
as the Victoria 
bridge over the 
St. Lawrence, 
at Montreal, 
Canada,and the 
Britannia bridge over the Menai Straits. — Tubular gird- 
er, a plate-girder having two or more vertical webs with 
a space between them. 

Ti/bu-la/ri-an, n. (Zoél.) One of a family of poly- 
poid acalephs, haying simple or branched horny 
tubes, and terminating above in polyp-like extremi- 
ties. The tubularians grow usually in delicate 
tufts. Dana. 

Tu/bu-la/ri-an,a. Of, or pertaining to, the tubu- 
larians. Dana. 

‘Ta/bu-late, a. Tubular; tubulated; tubulous. 

Tu bu-la/ted, a, [Lat. tubulatus, from tubulus ; 
Fr. tubulé. See infra.) 

1. Made in the form of a small tube, Fife. 

2. Furnished with a tube. 

Tubulated retort, a retort with a tubular orifice at top, 
closed with a stopper for introducing materials to be sub- 
jected to operation. 


Ta/bu-la/tion, n, The act of making hollow like a 
tube; the formation of atube. [Rare.] Bailey. 

Tu/bile, n. [Fr. tubule, Lat. tubulus, diminutive of 
tubus, a tube, a pipe.] A small pipe or fistular 
body; a little tube. 

Tii/bu-li-edle’, n. [Lat. tubulus, little tube, and 
colere, to inhabit.] (Zodl.) One of an order of pol- 
yps, including those which inhabit tubes of which 
the axis is traversed by the gelatinous flesh, and 
which are open at the summits or sides to give pas- 
sage to the digestive sacs and prehensile mouths of 
the polyps. Brande, 

Tu-ba/li-f6rm/’,a. [Fr. tubuliforme, from Lat. tu 
bulus, a little tube, and forma, form.] Having the 
form of a small tube. 

Tu-ba/li-pore’, n. 












+ 


The same as TUBIPORE, q. V. 
Tia’bu-lose/ (125), a, [Fr. tubuleux, See Tu- 
Tii’/bu-lotis, BULE.] 

1. Resembling, or in the 
form of, a tube ; longitudi- 
nally hollow. 

2. Containing small tubes; 
composed wholly of tubulous 
florets; as, a tubulows com- \ 
pound flower. 

3. (Bot.) Haying a bell- 
shaped border, with reflex 
segments, rising from atube; 
as, a tubulows floret. 

Tu’/bu-liire, n. (Chem.) A 
short tubular opening at the 
top of a retort, ; 

Titb’-wheel, 7. 





ih 
Tub-wheel. 


An horizontal water-wheel, usu- 
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ally in the form of a short cylinder, to the cireumfer- 
ence of which floats, placed radially, are attached, 
turned by the impact of one or more streams of 
water, conducted so as to strike against the floats in 
the direction of a tangent to the cylinder, 

Tu/¢et,n. See TuCKET, 2. — eee ety 

Ttich,n. [See Toucu-stone.] A dark-colored kind 
of stone or marble; touchstone. [ Obs.] : 


The porch was all of porphyry and tuch. 


Tick, n. nes a kind of knife, ¢we, a cut, or 
chip; Fr. & Pr. estoc, Sp. & Pg. estoque, It. stocco, 
L. Lat. stocws, stochus, from’ Ger. stock, a stick, 
staff. See infra.] ; : 

1. A long, narrow sword; a rapier, 

Tie wore large hose, and a tuck, as it was then called, or ra- 
pier, of tremendous length. ~ W. Scott. 
2. [Seeinfra.] A kind of net. See Tuck-NET. 
3. (Naut.) The part of a ship where the ends of 

the bottom planks are collected under the stern. 

4. An horizontal fold made in the garment, to ac- 
commodate it to the height of a growing person. 

5. A pull; alugging; atug. See Tua. A. Wood. 
tick, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TUCKED (ttikt); p. pr. & 
vb. n. TUCKING.] [L. Ger. tucken, H. Ger. zucken, 
to draw with a short and quick motion.] 

1. To thrust or press in or together; to fold un- 
der; to press into a narrower compass; as, to tuck 
up a bed; to tuck up a garment; to tuck in the skirt 
of any thing. : , 

2. To inclose by pushing the clothes closely 
around; as, to tuck a child into a bed. 

3. To full, as cloth. [Prov. Eng.] 

Tiick, v.i. To contract; to draw together. [Obs.] 

Ttick’a-hoe,n. [Indian, signifying bread.] (Bot.) 
A curious vegetable of the Southern States border- 
ing on the Atlantic, growing under the surface of 
the ground, like the truftle of Europe; — sometimes 
called Indian bread, or Indian loaf. 

Biick’/er, n. 1. One who, or that which, tucks. 

2. A small, thin piece of the dress for coyering 
the breast of women or children, 

3. A fuller. [Prov. Zng.] 

Titick/et, n. [It. toccata, a prelude, toccato, a touch, 
from toccare, to touch. See ToucH.] ; 

1. A slight flourish on a trumpet; a fanfare. [Obs.] 

2. [Written also tucet.] [It. tocchetto, a ragout of 
fish, meat, fr. tocco, a bit; morsel; L. Lat. twcetwm, 
tuccetum, a thick grayy.] Asteak; acollop. [Obs. 

Tiick’/et-s0/nan¢e, n. [From tucket and sonance. 
The sound of the tucket. [Obs.] , 

Let the trumpets 
Sound the tucket-sonance. Shak. 

Titck’/-nét, n. A small net used to ‘take out fish 
from a targer one. j Simmonds. 

Tu/eum, n. [The name given by the Indians of 
Brazil.] <A fine, strong fiber obtained from the As- 
trocaryum vulgare, used for cordage, bow-strings, 
and other articles requiring strength and fineness; 
— called also tecwm and tecwm-jiber. Simmonds. 

‘Tu/dor Style. (Arch.) The latest Gothic style 
in England, under the Tudors, characterized by a 
flat arch, shallow moldings, and a profusion of pan- 
eling on the walls. Gwilt. 

Wiie/fall,n. [Cf. TEw.]° A building with a sloping 
roof on one side only. [Zng.] 

Titie/-1/rom (-/urn),. 1. Roe TWEER. 

2. (pl.) A pair of blacksmith’s tongs. 

Eties’day (taz/dy), m  [O. Eng. Viseday, A-S. 
Tiwesdiig, from Tiw, gen. Tiwes, Goth. Tius, Tivis, 
Icel. Tyr, Tys, O. H. Ger. Zio, Ziewes, the Mars of 
our ancestors, the god of war, and A-S. diig, a day; 
Icel. tysdagr, tyrsdagi', Sw. tisdag, Dan. tirsdag, 
O. Fries. tiesdi, tisdei, D. dingsdag, O. H. Ger. zies- 
tag, M. H. Ger. zistag, N. H. Ger. dienstag.] The 
third day of the week, following Monday and pre- 
ceding Wednesday. : 

Tu/fa, or Tu/fa, n. [It. tufo, soft, sandy stone, Fr. 
tuf, Ger. tuff, tuf, tof, Lat. tofus, tophus. Of. To- 
rus, TopH, and TOpHIN.] (JMin.) (a.) A soft or 
porous stone formed by depositions from water, 
usually calcareous ;— called also calcareous tufa. 
(b.) A volcanic sand-rock, rather friable, formed of 
agglutinated, volcanic earth or scoria; also, a simi- 
lar rock of trap or basaltic material. , Dana. 

Tu-fa/ceotis, a. [It. twfaceo, Fr. tufacé, Lat. tofa- 
ceus, tofacius, toficius, tofinus, tofosus. See supra.] 
Pertaining to tufa; consisting of, or resembling, 


Harrington. 


wl 


tufa, 

Wiff,n. Tufa. See Tura. 

Tuf-foon’, n. [See TypHoon.] A typhoon. See 
TyPHoon. [Rare.] 

Wut, n. [Prov. Eng. tuff, Fr. touffe, for touppe, 


Proy. Fr. touffette, W. twf, L. Lat. tufa, Icel. toppr, 
a curl, tuft of hair, L. Ger, topp, H. Ger. zop/, Fr. 
toupet.| : ‘ 

1. A collection of small, flexible, or soft things in a 
knot or bunch; a waving or bending and spreading 
cluster; as, a tuft of flowers; a tuft of feathers; a 
tuft of grass or hair. / . 

2. A cluster; a clump; as, a ¢uft of trees, ‘'Un- 
der a tuft of shade.” ' Milton. 

3. (Bot.) A head of flowers, each elevated on a 
partial stalk, and all forming together a dense, 
roundish mass;— sometimes applied to other col- 
rae as little bundles of leaves, hairs, and the 
ike, . 7 ‘ 

4. A nobleman, or person of quality, especially 
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in the English universities ; — so called from the tuft 
in the cap worn by them. [Cant or collog., Eny.] 
“Several young tufts, and others of the faster 
eee Hughes. 
Tutt, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. TUFTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TUFTING. 
1. To separate into tufts. 


2. To adorn with tufts or with atuft. Thomson. 


Tutt, v.7. To grow in tufts; to form a tuft or tufts. 
[ Obs. Holland, 
Wuf-taf/fe-ta, n. <A villous kind of silk. [Obs.] 


Tiftt/ed, p. a. 1. Adorned with a tuft; as, the tu/t- 
ed duck. 

2. Growing in a tuft or clusters. ‘‘The tufted 
crow-toe.” Milton. ‘Tufted trees and springing 
corn.” Pope. 

Tuft/-hiint/er, nm. A hanger-on to noblemen and 
persons of quality, especially in English universi- 
ties. See TuFT, 4. [Cant or collog., Eng.) Halliwell. 

Tift’-hiint/ing, n. The practice of seeking after 

_and hanging on to noblemen, or persons of quality, 
in English universities. [Cant or collog., Eng.] 

Tuft’y, a. 1. Abounding with tufts, ‘ The tufty 
frith and ... mossy fell.” Drayton. 

2. Growing in tufts or clusters. ‘‘ Tufty dai- 


‘sies.” W. Browne. 
Tig, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TUGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TUGGING.] [A-S. tedhan, tedn (p. tedh, tugon, p.p. 


togen), teohhian, tedgan, to pull, draw, tug, O. Sax. 
tiohan, tidn, O. Fries. tia, toga, Icel. toga, Goth. 
tiuhan, O. H. Ger. ziwhan, N. H. Ger. ziehen ; A-S. 
— a drawing, Icel. & L. Ger, tog, N, H. Ger. 
Zug. 

1. To pull or draw with great effort ; to drag 
along with continued exertion; to haul along. 


There sweat, there strain, tug the laborious oar. Roscommon. 
2. To pull; to pluck, [0bs.] 
To ease the pain, 
His tugged ears suffered with a strain. Tudibras. 


Tig,v.i. 1. To pull with great effort; as, to twg at 
the oar; to twg against the stream. 


He tugged, he shook, till down they came, Milton. 
2. To labor; to strive; to struggle. 
He is left to tug and scramble. Shak. 


They long wrestled and strenuously tugged for their eer: 
owe. 


ae m. [See supra.] 1. A pull with the utmost 
effort. 


At the tug he falls, 
Vast ruins come along, rent from the smoking walls. Dryden. 

2. A sort of carriage, used in some parts of Eng- 
land for conveying timber, and various heavy arti- 
cles. [Prov, Eng.] Halliwell. 

3. A steam-vessel used to tow ships; a steam-tug. 

4. A trace, or drawing-strap, of a harness. 

5. (Mining.) An iron hoop, to which a tackle is 
affixed, 

ae nee, m. One who tugs or pulls with great ef- 
ort. 

Tiis’Sing-ly, adv. 
borious pulling. 

Wig’=i/rom (-/urn),. An iron to which a tug or 
trace may be attached, as on the shaft of a wagon. 

Wu-i/tion (tu-ish/un), 7. [Lat. twitio, from tueri, 
tuitus, to see, watch, protect; O. Fr. tuition, Pr. 
tuicio, Sp. tuicion.] 

1. Superintending care over a young person; the 
particular watch and care of a tutor or guardian 
over his pupil or ward; guardianship. 

2. Especially, the act or business of teaching the 
various branches of learning; instruction; as, chil- 
dren are placed under the preceptors of academies 
for tuition. 

3. The money paid for instruction; the price or 
payment for instruction. 

Tu-i/tion-a-ry (tu-ish/un-), a, 
to, tuition. 

Tiliemét/al, n. [From Tula, in Russia, where it 
is made.] An alloy of silver, copper, and lead, 

Ta/lip,n. [Fr. tulipe, Sp. 
tulipa, tulipan, It. tulipa- 
no, N. Lat. tulipa, Dan, 
tulipan, Sw. tulpan, Ger. 
tulpe, D. tulp, from Turk. 
& Per. tulbend, dulbend, 
i. e., aturban;—so called . 
from the resemblance of {\ 
the form of this flower toa ® 
turban.] A bulbous plant, 
of the genus Tulipa, pro- 
ducing flowers of great 
beauty and of a variety of 
colors, much cultivated as 
an ornamental plant. 

Ti/lip-ist, n. One much 
engaged in cultivating tulips. Browne. 

Ti/lip-o-ma/ni-a, n. [N. Lat. tulipa, tulip, and 
Lat. mania, madness.] A violent passion for the 
acquisition or cultivation of tulips;—a word said 
by Beckman to have been coined by Menage. 

[t= In Holland, the cultivation of tulips, about two cen- 
turies ago, became a perfect mania. It began about the 
year 1634, and, like a violent epidemic, seized upon all 
classes of the community, leading to disasters and mis- 
ery such as the records of commerce or of bankruptcies 
can seareely parallel. In 1636, tulip marts had been es- 
tablished in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Haarlem, Leyden, 


In a tugging manner; with la- 


Of, or pertaining 
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and various other towns, where tulip-bulbs were sold and 
resold in the same manner as stocks are on the Stock 
Exchange of London- Baird. 


Tii/lip-o-ma/ni-ae, n. One who is affected with 
tulipomania. 

Ta/lip-tree, n. (Bot.) An American tree, allied to 
the magnolia, growing toa large size, and bearing 
flowers resembling the tulip ; Liriodendron tu- 
lipifera ;— called also white-wood. 

Tulle, n. [Fr. tulle, so called from the town of 
Tulle, in France, where it was first made.] A kind 
of silk open work or lace. 

Tul/li-an, a. [Lat. Tullianus, from Tullius, the 
name of a Roman gens.] Belonging to, or in the 
style of, Tully, or Cicero. 

Tum/ble (ttim/bl), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. TUMBLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. TUMBLING.] [M. H. Ger. twmbeln, 
tameln, O. H. Ger. tamilon, tamon, Prov. Ger. twm- 
meln, N. H. Ger. tawmeln, D. tuimelen, O. D. tu- 
men, Sw. tumla, Dan. tumle, Icel. tumba, trumba, 
A-8. tumbian; It. tombolare, tomare, Sp. & Pr. 
tumbar, Pg. & Pr. tombar, Fr. tomber, O. Fr. tum- 
ber, tumer.] 

1. To roll about by turning one way and the oth- 
er; to roll; as, a person in pain twmbles and tosses. 

2. To roll down; to come down suddenly and 
violently; to be precipitated; as, to twmble from a 
scaffold, 

He who tumbles from a tower surely has a greater blow than 
he who slides from a mole-hill. South. 

3. To play mountebank tricks by various libra- 
tions and movements of the body. Rowe. 

To tumble home (Naut.), to incline, as the sides of a 
vessel, inward above the bends or extreme breadth; — 
used chiefly in the phrase tumbling home, and opposed to 
wall-sided. 

Tiim/ble (ttim/bl), v.é. 1. To turn over; to turn or 
throw about for examination or searching; to roll or 
moye in a rough, coarse, or unceremonious man- 
ner ; to throw headlong ; to precipitate; — some- 
times with over ; as, to twmble over books or papers. 

2. To disturb; torumple; as, to tumble a bed. 

To tumble down, to throw down carelessly. — Zo tum- 
ble out, to throw or roll out; as, to tumble owt casks from 
a store. 


Tiim/ble (ttim/bl), n, The act of tumbling or roll- 


ing over; a fall. 

Tim/ble-btig )(ttim/bl-), n. <A kind of beetle 

Tum/ble-dtiing that forms small balls of dung 
in which to conceal its eggs, and rolls the balls to a 
place of safety. 

Tim/bler,n. 1. One who tumbles; one who plays 
the tricks of a mountebank. 

2. That part of a lock which detains the shot-bolt 
in its place, until a key lifts it and leaves the bolt at 
liberty. 

3. A large drinking glass, without a foot or stem; 
—so called because originally it had a pointed or 
convex base, and could not be set down with any 
liquor in it, thus compelling the drinker to finish 
his measure, 

4. A small variety of the domestic pigeon;—so 
galled from its habit of tumbling or turning over in 

ight. 

5. A sort of dog used for inveigling game;—so 
called from his habit of tumbling before he attacks 


his prey. Hudibras. 
6. A kind of cart; atumbrel. [ Scot. and Prov. 
Eng.| W. Scott. Halliwell. 


Tiim/bler-ful, n.; pl. TUM/BLER-FULS. As much 
as a tumbler will hold; enough to fill a tumbler. 
Tiim/bling-bay, n. An oyerfall or weir, in a 


canal. 
Ttim/brel,)n. [O. Fr. tomberel, N. Fr. tombereau, 
Tim/bril, from tomber, to fall, to tumble. ] 


1. A ducking-stool for the punishment of scolds. 

g. A rough cart; adung-cart. Tusser, Tatler. 

3. A cart or carriage with two wheels, which ac- 
companies troops or artillery, for conveying the 
tools of pioneers, cartridges, and the like. 

4. A contrivance of the basket kind, or a kind of 
cage of osiers, willows, or the like, for keeping hay 
and other food for sheep. [Zng.] 

Ti/me-fie/tion, n. [Fr. tuméfaction, Sp. tume- 
Jaccion, It. tumefazione.] The act or process of 
tumefying, swelling, or rising into atumor ; atumor ; 
a swelling. 

Tii/me-fy, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TUMEFIED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. TUMEFYING.] [Fr. twméfier, Sp. tumefacer, 
It. tumefare, Lat. tumefacere, from tumere, to swell, 
and facere, to make.] To swell; to cause to swell. 
“To swell, tumefy, stiffen, not the diction only, but 
the tenor of the thought.” De Quincey. 

Ti/me-fy, v.i. To rise ina tumor; to swell, 

Ta/mid, a. [Fr. twmide, Sp. & It. tumido, Lat, tu- 
midus, from twmere, to swell.] 

1. Swelled, enlarged, or distended; as, a tumid 
leg; twmid flesh. 

2. Rising above the level; protuberant, ‘* So high 
as heaved the tumid hills.” Milton. 

3. Swelling in sound or sense; pompous; puffy; 
inflated; bombastic; falsely sublime; turgid; as, 
a tumid expression; a tumid style. 

Tu-mid/i-ty,n. The state of being tumid, swelled, 
or puffed up; tumidness; turgidity. 

Tia/mid-ly, adv, In a tumid manner; with tu- 
midity. 
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Tii/mid-ness, . The state or quality of being tu. 
mid; a swelling or swelled state. 

Tim/mals, n. (Mining.) A great quantity or 
heap. Weale. 

Tu/mor, n. [Lat. twmor, from tumere, to swell; 
It. tumore, Sp. tumor, Fr. tumeur.] 

1. (Med.) A morbid swelling, prominence, or 
growth, on any part of the body. 

2. Affected pomp ; bombast in language; swelling 
words or expressions; false magnificence or sub- 
limity. [Rare.] 

Better, however, to be a flippant, than, by a revolting form 


of tumor and perplexity, to lead men into habits of intellect 
such as result from the modern vice of English style. 


De Quincey, 

Encysted tumor (Med.), a tumor which is inclosed in a 

membrane called a cyst, connected with the surrounding 
parts by the neighboring cellular substance. 


Tu/mored, a. Distended; swelled. [ Rare.] Junius. 
Tu/mor-otis, a. [It. twmoroso. See supra.] 
1. Swelling; protuberant. [fare.] Wotton. 


2. Vainly pompous; bombastic, as language or 
style. [Obs. B, Jonson, 
Tiimp,n. [W. twmp,twm, a round mass or heap, 


a hillock, twmpath, a knoll, a bush.] A little hil- 
lock; a knoll, Ainsworth. 
Tump,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TUMPED (tiimt, $4); p. pr. 
& vb. n. TUMPING.] [See supra.] 
1. To form a mass of earth or a hillock round, as 
a plant; as, to twmp teasel. 
2. To draw or drag, as an animal after it has been 
killed. [Local U. S.] Bartlett. 
Tump/-line, n. A strap placed across the fore- 
head to assist a man in carrying a pack on his back. 
[Local U. S.] Bartlett. 
Ttim/-ttiim, 7m. A dish made in the West Indies, 
by beating boiled plantain quite soft in a wooden 
mortar. Bartlett. 
Tu/mu-lar,a. [Fr. twmulaire, from Lat. tumulus, 
a mound, fr. tumere, to swell.] Consisting in a heap; 
formed or being in a heap or hillock. Pinkerton. 
Tu’mu-late, v. i. [Lat. tumulare, tumulatum, to 
cover with a mound, to bury, from tumulus, a 
mound, from tumere, to swell.} To swell. [Obs.] 
Ta/mu-late,v.t. Tocover with a mound or tomb; 
to bury. [Obs.] 


Tu/mu-lose’,a. Tumulous. [Rare.] Bailey. 
Ta/mu-los/i-ty, n. [See infra.] The state or 
‘ quality of being tumulous; hilliness. Batley. 


Tu/mu-lotis, a. (Lat. twmulosus, from tumaulus, a 
mound.] Full of small hills or mounds; hilly; tu- 
mulose, [fare.] Bailey. 

Tumult, n. (Fr. twmulte, Pr. tumult, Sp., Pg., & 
It. tumulto, Lat. tumaultus, from tumere, to swell, 
as if a restless swelling up, a ferment. | 

1. The commotion, disturbance, or agitation of a 
multitude, usually accompanied with great noise, 
uproar, and confusion of voices; hurly-burly ; noisy 
confusion. 

What meaneth the noise of this twnult? 1 Sam. iv. 14 
Till in loud tumult all the Greeks arose. Pope. 

2. Violent commotion or agitation, with confu- 
sion of sounds; as, the temlt of the elements. 

3. Irregular or confused motion; agitation; high 
excitement; as, the tumult of the spirits or pas- 
sions. 

Syn.— Uproar; ferment; disturbance ; turbulence; 
disorder; confusion ; noise; bluster; hubbub; bustle; 
stir; brawl; riot. 

Ta/mult, v.i. To make a tumult; to be in great 
commotion. [Obs.] ‘Importuning and twmulting 
even to the fear of a revolt.” Milton. 

Ta/mult-er,n. A maker of tumults; arioter. [ Obs.] 

He severely punished the tumulters. Milton. 

Tu-miilt/i-a-ri-ly, adv. In a tumultuary or dis- 
orderly manner. 

Tu-miuilt/ii-a-ri-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being tumultuary; disorderly or tumultuous con- 
duct; turbulence ; disposition to tumult. AK. Charles. 

Tu-miilt/ti-a-ry (44), a. [Fr. twmultuaire, Sp. & 
It. tumultuario, Lat. tumultuarius. | 

1. Attended by or producing a tumult; disorder- 
ly; riotous; promiscuous; confused; tumultuous. 
“A tumultuary conflict.” K. Charles. ‘* Works 
sufficient to protect the inhabitants against a tu- 
multuary attack of the Celtic peasantry.” Macaulay. 

Then, according to circumstances, came sudden flight or 
tumultuary skirmish. De Quincey. 

2. Restless; agitated; unquiet. 

Men who live without religion live always in a tumultuary 
nd restless state. Atterbury. 

Tu-mitlt/ii-ate, v, 7. [Lat. twmultware or tumul- 
tuari, It. tumultuare, Sp. tumultuar, O. Fr. tumaut- 
tuer.] To make atumult. [0Obs.] 

He will murmur, and tumultuate, and blaspheme the God 
that afflicts him. South. 

Tu-milt/ai-a/tion, n. [Sp. twmultwacion, It. tu- 
multuazione, Lat. tumultuatio.] Irregular or dis- 
orderly movement; commotion; as, the twmultua- 
tion of the parts ofa fluid. [Obs.] Boyle. 

Tu-miult/ii-otts, a. (Fr. tumultweux, Sp. & It, tu- 
multuoso, Lat. tumultuosus. } ; 

S a Full of tumult; conducted with tumult; disor- 
erly. 

- The flight became wild and tumultuous. Macaulay. 
2. Greatly agitated; irregular; noisy; confused ; 

as, a tumultuous assembly or meeting. 
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3. Agitated; disturbed. 
His dire attempt, which, nigh the birth, 
Now rolling, boils in his tumultuous breast. Milton. 

4. Turbulent; violent; as, a tumultwous speech. 

Syn.— Disorderly; irregular; noisy; confused; tur- 
bulent; violent; agitated; disturbed; boisterous; law- 
less; riotous; seditious. f 

Tu-miult/i-otis-ly, adv. In a tumultuous or dis- 
orderly manner; by a disorderly multitude. 

Tu-miilt/ai-otis-mess, n. The state of being tu- 
multuous; disorder; commotion. 

Mite anw-Uiis,n.; pl. TU/MU-Li. [Lat., a mound, a 
sepulchral mound; It. & Sp. twmulo. See Tumvu- 
LAR.] An artificial hillock, especially one raised 
over a grave, particularly over the graves of per- 
sons buried in ancient times; a barrow. 

Tiin,n. [A-S. tunne, Icel., Sw., & O. H. Ger. tunna, 
Dan. ténde, D. ton, L. & M. H. Ger. tunne, N. H. 
Ger. tonne, Ir. & Gael. tunna, tonna, W. tynell, 
Armor. tonel, Fr. tonne, tonneau, Pr. tona, Sp. & 
Pg. tonel, L. Lat. tonna, tunna.]} 

1. A large cask; an oblong vessel bulging in the 
middle, like a pipe or puncheon, and girt with 
hoops. 

2. A certain measure for liquids, as for wine, con- 
sisting of two pipes or four hogsheads, or 252 gal- 
lons. In different countries, the tun differs in 
quantity. 

3. (Com.) A weight of 2240 pounds. [Rare.] See 
TON. 

4. A large quantity ;— used proverbially. Shak. 

5. A drunkard;—humorously so called, or in 


contempt. Dryden, 
Tin, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TUNNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TUNNING.] ‘To put into tuns or casks. Boyle. 


Ttin/a-ble, a. 


From tune.] Capable of being 
tuned, or made 


armonious; hence, harmonious; 
musical; tuneful. ‘‘ And tunable as sylvan pipe or 
song.” Milton, 
Tiin’a-ble-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
tunable or tuneful; harmony; melodiousness. 
Tiin/a-bly, adv. In a tunable manner; harmo- 
niously; musically, 
Tin/’-bél/lied, a. 
a large, protuberant 


From tun and belly.] Having 
elly, or one shaped like a tun. 


WTiin’/-dish, n. Atunnel. [Obs.] Shak. 
Tine, mn. [A different form of tone, q. v.] , 
1. Sound; note; tone. Shak. 


2. (Mus.) (a.) A rhythmical, melodious series of 
musical tones for one voice or instrument, or for 
any number of voices or instruments in unison, or 
two or more such series forming parts in harmony; 
a melody; an air; as, a merry tune; a mournful 
tune; a slow tune; a psalm tune. See Arr. (0.) 
The state of giving the proper sound or sounds; 
harmonious accordance; pitch of the voice or an in- 
strument; adjustment of the parts of an instrument 
so as to harmonize with itself or with others. ‘‘ Like 
sweet bells jangled out of tune.” Shak. 

3. Hence, order; harmony; concord; fit disposi- 
tion, temper, or humor. 

A continual Parliament, I thought, would but keep the 
commonweal in tune. K. Charles. 

A child will learn three times as fast when he is in tune, as 
he will when he is dragged to his task. Locke. 

Tune,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TUNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TUNING. ] 

1. To put into a state adapted to produce the 
proper sounds; to harmonize; to cause to be in 
tune; as, to twne a piano-forte ; to twne a violin. 
‘Tune your harps.” Dryden. 

2. Hence, to put into a proper state or disposi- 
tion. 

3. To give tone to; to attune; to adapt in style 
of music. 


For now to sorrow I must tune my song. Milton. 
4. To sing with melody or harmony. 
Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling, tune his praise. Dfilton. 


Ttine, v. i. 1. To form one sound to another; to 
form accordant musical sounds. 
While tuning to the waters’ fall, 
The small birds sang to her. Drayton. 
2. To utter inarticulate harmony with the voice ; 
to sing without pronouncing words; to hum. [?.] 
Tiine/ful, a. Harmonious ; melodious > musical ; 
as, tuneful notes. ‘Tuneful birds.” Milton. 
Tiine/ful-ly, adv. In a tuneful manner ; harmo- 
niously; musically. 
Titine/less, a, 1. Without tune 
unmusical. 
How often have I led thy sportive choir, 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire! Goldsmith. 
2. Not employed in making music. 
Tun/er, n. One who tunes; especially one whose 
occupation is to tune musical instruments. 
Tung/state, n. [Fr. tungstate. See infra.] (Chem.) 
A salt formed by the combination of tungstic acid 
with a base. 
Ting/sten, n. [Sw. tungsten, Dan. tungsteen, 
Ger. tungstein, from Sw. & Dan. tung, heavy, and 
Sw. sten, Dan. steen, Ger. stein, stone; Fr. tung- 


3; unharmonious ; 


sine? 

1. A metal of a grayish-white color, and consid- 
erable luster, discovered by D’Elhuyart in 1781, 
It is brittle, nearly as hard as steel, and is fused 
with extreme difficulty. Its specific gravity is near 
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17.6. When heated to redness in the open air, it 
takes fire, and is converted into tungstic acid, It is 
sometimes called wolframium. 

2. (Min.) The mineral tungstate of lime. [Obs.] 

Tungsten ocher (Min.), a yellow or yellowish-green 
mineral occurring either earthy or in crystals, consisting 
of pure tungstic acid; wolframine;—called also tungstic 
ocher. 

Tung-stén/ie, a. Pertaining to, or procured from, 
tungsten. [Obs. or rare.] 

Tiing/stie, a. (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or ob- 
tained from, tungsten; — said of an acid composed 
of one equivalent of the metal tungsten, and two 
equivalents of oxygen; and also of an acid consist- 
ing of one equivalent of tungsten and three of oxy- 
gen. 

Tiin/hoof, n. Ground ivy; alehoof. Simmonds. 

Ti/nie,n. [Fr. twnique, It. tonica, tunica, Pr., Sp., 
Pg., & Lat. tunica. ] 

1. (Antig.) An under-garment worn by both 
sexes in ancient Rome and the East, reaching to or 
below the knees. 

2. (Mom. Cath. Church.) A long under-garment 
worn by the officiating clergy. 

3. (Anat.) A membrane that covers or composes 
some part or organ; as, the tunics or coats of the 
eye; the twnics of the stomach, or the membranous 
and muscular layers which compose it. 

4. (Bot.) A natural covering; an integument; as, 
the tunic of a seed. 

Tu/nie-a-ry,n. [From Lat. tunica, a tunic.] (Zodl.) 
Amolluscous animal enyeloped witha double tunic; 
one of the tunicated mollusks. 

Tii/nie-ate, a. [Lat. tunicatus, p. p. of tuni- 

Twu'/nie-a/ted, care, to clothe with a tunic, from 
tunica, a tunic; Fr. tuniqué.] 

1. (Bot.) Covered with a tunic; covered or coated 
with layers; as, a twnicate bulb. 

2. (Zo6l.) Having a tunic or an envelope go called; 
as, the tunicate mollusks. 

Tw/ni-ele (ti/ni-kl), n. [O. Fr. twnicle, Lat. tuni- 
cula, a little tunic, coat, or membrane, dim. of 
tunica, a tunic. ] 

1. A natural covering ; an integument. [Rare.] 
“The tunicles that make the ball or apple of the 
eye.” Holiand. 

2. (Hccl.) A kind of long robe; a dalmatica, See 
DALMATICA, 

Tun/ing-f6rk, n. (Mus.) A 
steel instrument consisting of 
two prongs and a handle, which, 
being struck, gives acertain fixed 
tone ;— used for tuning instruments, or for ascer- 
taining the pitch of tunes, 

Tiin/ing-ham/mer, n. 
instruments of music. 

Tiin/ing-kéy (-ké), n. 
HAMMER, q. V. 

Tu-nis/i-an,a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Tunis, 
or to the people of Tunis. 

Tu-nis/i-an,)/n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 

Tti/nis-ine’, Tunis. 

Tink, ». A sharp blow; a thump. Wright. 

Tuink’er,n. [Fr. Ger. tunken, to dip. Cf. DUNKERS. ] 
(Hecl.) One of a denomination of Seventh-day Bap- 
tists, in Pennsylvania, originating in 1724, and tak- 
ing its name from the mode of baptizing converts 
by plunging; — called also Dunkards. They wear 
a peculiar dress, and do not shave the head or 
beard ; the men and women live in separate habita- 
tions; marriage is allowed, but celibacy is regarded 
as a virtue. They are less rigid than formerly in 
these particulars. 

Tiin/nage, n. [From tun. Cf. TONNAGE.] See 
TONNAGE, 

Tiin/nel,n. [From tun. Cf. Fr. tonnelle, a semi- 
circular, wagon-headed vault, a tunnel-net, an 
arbor, from tonne, atun. See Tun.] 

1. A vessel with a broad mouth at one end, anda 
pipe or tube at the other, for conveying liquor into 
casks, bottles, or other vessels; afunnel. 

And one great chimney, whose long tunnel thence 
The smoke forth threw. Spenser. 

2. The opening of a chimney for the passage of 
smoke; a flue; a funnel, 

3. An artificial arch or passage for conducting 
canals or railroads under elevated ground, for the 
formation of roads under rivers or canals, and the 
construction of sewers, drains, and the like. 

4. (Mining.) A level passage driven across the 
measures, or at right angles to the veins which its 
object is to reach; and thus distinguished from the 
drift or gangway, which is led along the vein when 
reached by the tunnel. 

Tin/nel, v. t. [imp. & p. p. TUNNELED, or TUN- 
ae Dp. pr. & vb. nN. TUNNELING, Or TUNNEL- 
LING. 

1. To form into a tunnel, or like a tunnel; as; to 
tunnel fibrous plants into nests. 

2. To catch in a tunnel-net, 

3. To form with net-work. [Rare.] Derham. 

4. To make an opening or way for passage 
through, as a hill or mountain, or under, as a river. 

Tiin/nel-kiln (-kil), nm. A lime-kiln in which coal 
is burned, as distinguished from a jflame-kiln, in 
which wood or peat is used. 

Tin/nel-nét, n. A net with a wide mouth at one 
end and narrow at the other. 
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Tuning-fork. 


(Mus.) A tool for tuning 
Busby. 
The same as TUNING- 
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Tiin/nel-pit, mn. Apit or shaft sunk from the 

Tiin/nel-shaft,) top of the ground to the level 
of a tunnel, for drawing up the earth and stones, 
for ventilation, lighting, and the like. 

Tin/ny,n. [Written also thunny.] [Lat. thunnus, 
thynnus, Gr. Sivvos, Sdvos, from Svvewv, Siecv, to 
rush or dart along ; It. tonno, Fr. & Pr. thon, Sp. 
atun, Pg. atum.] (Ichth.) A fish of the genus 
Thynnus, of the mackerel family, similar, in form, 
to the mack- 
erel, but 
much larger, 
rounder, and 
with a short- 
er snout. It 
is one of the 
largest of 
fishes, _ tun- 
nies weigh- 
ing one thou- 
sand pounds not being rare in the Mediterranean. 
The tunny is considered excellent food. : 

Tup,n. [Seeinfra.] Aram. [Prov. Eng.] 

Ttip,v.¢.&%. (Prov. Ger. tuppen, toppen, tippen, 
dubben, dobben, H. Ger. tupfen, tiipfen, allied to 
Gr. rérrevy, to beat, smite.) [ Prov. Eng.] 

1. To butt, as a ram. Halliwell. 

2. To cover, as a ram. Browne. 

Tw’/pe-16, nn. [ Tupelo, or Tupebo, the native Indian 
name.] (Bot.) A North American tree of the dog- 
wood family, and of the genus Nyssa; pepperidge ; 
sour-gum, Gray. 

Tip’man, n.; pl. TUP/MEN, A man who breeds 
or deals in tups. [ Prov. Eng.] 

Tar’ban, n. (O. Eng. turband, turbant, tulibant, 
tulipant, Fr. turban, Sp. & It. turbante, from Per., 
dulband, dolband, from dulai, double, from da, two, 
and l@i, a fold, and band, a band, bandage; Turk. 
dulbend, tulbend.] 

1. A head-dress worn by some Orientals, consist- 
ing of a cap, and a sash, scarf, or shawl, usually of 
cotton or linen, wound about the cap, and some- 
times hanging down the neck. 

2. A head-dress worn by ladies. 

3. (Conch.) The whole set of whorls of a shell, 

Ttir’baned (tfr/band), a. Wearing aturban. “A 
turbaned Turk. Shak. 

Tir/ban-shéll, n. An echinus, or sea-urchin, 
when deprived of its spines; — popularly so called 
from some resemblance to a turban, Dana, 

Tiir/bant,n. Aturban. [0bs.] 

Tiir/ban-tdp, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Hel- 
vella; a kind of fungus or mushroom. 

Tar/ba-ry,n. [L. Lat. turbaria, from turba, turf, 
q.v.] (Eng. Law.) A right of digging turf on an- 
other man’s land; the ground where turf is dug. 

Common of turbary, the liberty which a tenant enjoys 
of digging turf on the lord's waste. 

Tair’beth, n. See TuRPETH. 

Tir’bid, a. [Lat. turbidus, from turba, tumult, 
disturbance, turbare, to disturb; Sp. turbido, It. 
torbido. | 

1. Having the lees disturbed; foul with extraneous 
matter; roiled; muddy; thick; not clear; — used of 
liquids of any kind; as, turbid water; twrbid wine. 

On that strong, turbid water, a small boat, 





Tunny (Thynnus vulgaris). 


Guided by one weak hand, was seen to float. Whittier. 
2. Disturbed; confused; disordered. [Rare.] 
“ Turbid intervals.” Howell. 


Tur-bid/i-ty,n. The state of being turbid. [2.] 
Tiir’bid-ly, adv. 1. Ina turbid manner; with con- 
fusion or muddiness. 
2. Proudly; haughtily. [4 Latinism.] [Rare.\ 
One of great merit turbidly resents them. Young. 
Tar’/bid-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
turbid; muddiness; foulness. 
Tur-bill/ion, n. (Fr. towrbillon, from Lat. twrbo, 
a whirl.] A whirl; avortex. [Rare.] Spectator. 
Tir’ bi-ma/ceotis, a. Relating to, or of the nature 
of, peat or turf, W. Scott. 
Tir’bi-mal,n. [Lat. turbo or turben, % 
atop.] The nasal capsule in the head 
of a fish. R. Owen. 
Tar’ bi-mate, v.i. To revolve or spin 
like a top; to whirl. [Rare.] 
Tir’/bi-nate, a. [Lat. turbinatus, 
Ttir/bi-na/ted, from turbo or tur- 
ben, turbinis, a whirl, top ; Fr. turbiné,] 
1. Whirling in the manner of a top. 
[Rare.] ‘A spiral and turbinated mo- Hl 
tion of the whole moved body.” Bentley, Turbinate 
2. (Bot.) Shaped like a top, or cone ericarp. 
inverted ; narrow at the base, and broad at the apex; 
as, a turbinated germ, nectary, 
or pericarp. 
3.(Conch.) Spiral, or wreathed 
conically from a larger base to a 
kind of apex; as, turbinated 
shells. AS 
Turbinated bones (Anat.), thin, & 
bony plates in the form of a scroll or 
horn, found in the nostrils, and sery- 
ing to give wider distribution to the 
lining membrane of the nose. 
Tar’bi-na/tion,n. [Lat. turbi- 
natio. See supra.) The act of 
spinning or whirling, as a top. 
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TURBINE 


Tir’bine, n. 
Lat. turbo, tur- 
inis, that which 

spins or whirls 
round, whirl.] 

An horizontal 

—-water-wheel, va- 

riously con- 
structed, but 
usually with a 
series of curved 
floats or buckets 
upon the pe- 
riphery, against 
which the water 
strikes with di- 
rect impulse, as 
it rushes from 
all sides of an 
inner flume or 
conduit, and after expending its force upon the 
floats, passes out at the circumference. <A series of 
radial curved guides, B, in the lower part of the 
conduit, directs the water tangentially upon the 
floats, D. The shaft passes up from the disk that 
carries the ring of floats, through a tubular orifice 
in the flume or conduit to the mill-work above. 

(=~ In some turbines, the water is supplied to the 
wheel from below, instead of above. There is also a class 
of turbines in which the water descends and is dis- 
charged in a direction parallel to the axis, called parallel- 
Jiow turbines ; and another class, in which the water 
rushes inward toward the axis, called inward-jflow tur- 
bines. The principal class, however, includes those in 
which the water rushes radially outward, as defined 
above, called outward-jfiow turbines. 


Tiir’bi-nite (49), n. [Fr. turbinite, from N. Lat. 
turbo, a kind of shell, from Lat. twrbo, a whirl, 
top.] <A petrified shell of the genus Turbo. [Obs.] 

Tar’bit,n. [N. Lat. Cf. TurBor.] 

1. A variety of the domestic pigeon, remarkable 

_ for its short beak. 

2. The turbot. 

Tfir’bite (49), 2. The same as TURBINITE, q. V. 

Tair’bith, n. [An incorrect spelling of turpeth.] 
Turpeth. See TuRPETH. . 

Tar’bot, n. [Fr. 
turbot, W. torbwt, 
Ir. turbit, Gael. 
turbaid, Arm. tur- 
boden, tulbozen, O. 
D. turbot,N.D. tar- 
bot, perhaps from 
Lat. turbo, a top. 
Cf. THORNBUT.] A 
flat fish of the ge- 
nus Rhombus (R. EN 
maximus), with a 
body nearly circu- 
lar. It grows to the weight of twenty or thirty 
pounds, and is much esteemed by epicures. 


{=~ The name is applied, in Scotland, to the halibut. 


Tiir/bu-lence, n. [Fr. turbulence, Sp. turbulencia, 
It. turbolenza, Lat. turbulentia.] The state or 
quality of being turbulent ; a disturbed state; tu- 
mult; disorder; agitation. ‘‘ The years of internal 
warfare and turbulence which ensued.” Southey. 

Syn.—Agitation; tumult; tumultuousness; terma- 
gance; unruliness; insubordination; rioting. 


Tfir’bu-len-cy, n. The state or quality of being 
turbulent; turbulence. 
What a tale of terror now its turbulency tells! FE. A. Poe. 


Tair/bu-lent, a. [Fr. turbulent, Pr. turbulent, tur- 
bolent, Sp. & Pg. turbulento, It. turbolento, Lat. 
turbulentus, from twrba, disorder, tumult. ] 

1. Disturbed; agitated; tumultuous; in violent 
commotion; as, the turbulent ocean. 
Calm region once, 
And full of peace, now tossed and turbulent. Milton. 
2. Disposed to insubordination and disorder; 
restless; unquiet; refractory; as, turbulent spirits. 
3. Producing commotion. ‘* Whose heads that 
turbulent liquor fills with fumes.” Milton. 
Syn.— Disturbed; agitated; tumultuous; riotous; se- 
ditious. 

Tar’ bu-lent-ly, adv. Ina turbulent manner; tu- 
multuously; with violent agitation. 

Tfir/cigm,n. The character, belief, religion, man- 
ners, or the like, of the Turks, or which are pecu- 
liar to the Turks. 

Tur-eois’, n. See TurQuors. 

TAr/eo-man, v.; pl. TOR/cO-MANS. (Geog.) A 
native or inhabitant of Turcomania or Turkestan. 
Tu-reen’,n. [See TERREEN.] A large, deep ves- 
sel for holding soup, or other liquid food, at the 

table; a terreen. 

Tu-reen/ful, n.; pl. TU-REEN/FULS, As much as 
a tureen can hold; enough to fill a tureen. 

Tarf, n.; pl. TORFS (TORVES, obs.). [A-S. & D. 
turf, O. D., L. Ger., Sw., & Icel. torf, Dan. térv, 
O.H. Ger. zurf, zurft, zurba, L. Lat. turba, zurba, 
Sp. turba, It. torba, Fr. tourbe, allied to Ir. & Gael, 
tarp, a clod, lump.] 

1. That upper stratum of earth and vegetable 
mold which is filled with the roots of grass and 
other small plants, so as to adhere and form a kind 





Turbine Wheel. 
B, curved partitions; D, working-wheel. 








Turbot (édombus maximus). 
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of mat; sward; sod. ‘At his feet a grass-green 


turf.” Shak. 
The Greek historian sets her in the field on a high heap of 
turves. Milton. 


2. A peculiar kind of blackish, fibrous, vegetable, 
earthy substance, used as fuel; peat, especially 
when prepared for fuel. 

3. Race-ground; or horse-racing. 

The honors of the turf are all our own, Cowper. 

(=~ This word is sometimes joined with other words, 
forming selt-explaining compounds; as, tunf-ashes, turf- 
built, turf-clad, turf-covered, turf-cutter, turf-pit, and 
the like. 

Tarf,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TURFED (tirft); p. pr. & 
vb. N. TURFING.] To cover with turf or sod; as, to 
turf a bank, or the border of a terrace. 

Tarf/-drain, n. <A drain made with turf or peat. 

Tiirf/en, a. Madeof turf; covered with turf: 

Tiarf’-héedge, n. A hedge or fence formed with 
turf and plants of different kinds. 

Tarf/-house, n.; pl. TOREF/-HOUS/ES. A house or 
shed formed of turf, common in the northern parts 
of Europe. 

Tirf/i-mess,n. [From turfy.] The state or quality 
of being turfy. 

Tarf/ing-i/ron (-i/urn), n. 
paring off turf. 

Tirf/ing-spade, n. An instrument for under- 
cutting turf, when marked out by the plow. 

Tarf/ite, n. <A votary of the turf, or race-course; 
hence, ablackleg. [Colloq.] 

Tarf/less, a. Destitute of turf. 

Tiarf’/-m6ss, n. 
land. 

Tarf/-spade, n. <A spade for cutting and digging 
turf, longer and narrower than the common spade. 

Tuirf/y,a. [compar. TURFIER; superl. TURFIEST. ] 

1. Abounding with turf; made of, or covered 
with, turf. ‘ Turfy mountains.” Shak. 

a Having the nature, appearance, or qualities of 
turf. 

Tfir/sent, a. (Lat. turgens, p. pr. of turgere, to 
swell; Sp. & It. twrgente.] 

1. Rising into a tumor, or puffy state; swelling; 
tumid ; as, turgent humors. 

2. Inflated; tumid; bombastic. ‘‘ Recompensed 
with turgent titles.” Burton. 

Tur-gés¢e’,v. i. [imp. & p. p. TURGESCED (tur- 
jést/); p. pr. & vb. n. TURGESCING.] [See infra. 
To become turgid; to swell or be inflated. [fare. 

ar eeereomone n. [Fr. turgescence. See infra.] 

1. The act of swelling, or the state of being 
swelled or turgescent. 

2. (Med.) Superabundance of humors in any 
part. Dunglison. 

3. Empty magnificence or pompousness; infla- 
tion; bombast. Johnson, 

Tur-gés/¢ent, a. [Fr. twrgescent, p. pr. of tur- 
gescere, to begin to swell, verb inchoative from tur- 
gere, to swell.] Swelling; growing big. 

Tar’sgid,a. (Fr. turgide, It. & Sp. turgido, Lat. 
turgidus, from turgere, to swell.) 

1. Distended beyond the natural state by some 
internal agent or expansive force; swelled; bloat- 
ed; — especially applied to an enlarged part of the 
body; as, a turgid limb. 

A bladder held by the fire grew turgid. Boyle. 

2. Swelling in style or language; vainly ostenta- 
tious; tumid ; pompous ; inflated ; bombastic; as, 
a turgid style; atwrgid manner of talking. 

Syn.—Tumid; pompous; inflated; bombastic. 

Tur-gid/i-tty, n. The state of being turgid; tumid- 
ness. ‘* The empty turgidity of Dryden.” Hare. 

Tar’ sid-ly,adv. Ina turgid manner; pompously. 

Tar’sid-ness, r. 1. The quality of being turgid; 
turgidity; distention beyond the natural state by 
some internal force or agent, as in a limb. 

2,. Inflated manner of writing or speaking ; pomp- 
ousness; bombast; tumidity; as, the twrgidness of 
language or style. 

Tayr’sgid-otts,a. Turgid. [0Obs.] 

Wi'ri-o, n.; pl. TO RI-O/NES. ([Lat.] (Bot.) A 
shoot or sprout from the ground. Gray. 

Ti/ri-o-nif’er-otis, a. [Fr. twrionifere, from Lat. 
turio, a shoot, sprout, and ferre, to bear.) Pro- 
ducing shoots, as asparagus. Barton. 

Tark,n. 1. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of Tur- 


key. 
3. A Mohammedan, or Mahometan, [0bs.] 
It is no good reason for a nly 
man’s religion that he was ee, 
born and brought up in it; 
for then a Turk would have 
as much reason to bea Turk 
as a Christian to be a Chris- 
tian. Chillingworth. 
Tftr/key, 7. [So called 
because it was errone- 
ously believed that it 
came originally from 
Turkey.) (Ornith.) A 
large gallinaceous fowl 
(the Melergris gallopa- 
vo), a native of Ameri- 
ca, The flesh is highly 
valued for food. Wild 
turkeys abound in the 


An implement for 


A tract of turfy, mossy, or boggy 


B. Jonson. 





Common Cock-turkey. 
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forests of America, 
and the fowl has been 
domesticated in Amer- 
ica and in other coun- 
tries. Another spe- 
cies (the Meleagris 
ocellata) is found about 
the Bay of Honduras. 
Tir key-btiz/zard, 
nm. (Ornith.) A com- ~ 
mon American species 
of vulture, having a 
distant resemblance to 
a turkey, and remark- 
able for its graceful 
flight in the higher re- 
gions of the air; Cathartes aura. 





American Wild Hen-turkey. 


Haldeman, 


Tar/key-eir’- 
pet,n. A floor- 


covering made 
entirely of wool, 
the loops being 
larger than those 
of Brussels car- 
pet, and always 
cut, the cutting 
of the yarn pro- 
ducing a velvety 
appearance, 
Simmonds. 

Tir/key-edck, 
n. A male tur- 
key. 

Tir/key-hén, 3 
took female tur- Turkey-buzzard (Cathartes). 

Ttr’key-pout,n. A young turkey. [Rare.] Bailey. 

Tar/key-réd,n. <A fine, durable red, dyed with 
madder upon calico or woolen cloth. 

Tiir/key-stone, x. A kind of oil-stone from Tur- 
key; novaculite ; — called also Turkey oil-stone. 

Tar’kis, x. The same as Turquois, q.v. [Obs.] 

Tairk/ism,n. The same as TuRCISM, q. v. 

Tark/ish, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Turkey, 
or to the Turks. 

Tark/ish-ly, adv. In the manner of the Turks. 

Tar/kle,n. <A turtle. [Obs. or vulgar.] 

Tiirk’o, n.; pl. TORK/Os. A soldier dressed asa 
Turk; a Zouave. 

Tur-kois! (-koiz’, or -keez’, 38) (Synop., § 180), n. 
{(Min.) The same as TURQUOIS, q. Vv. 

Ttrk’s’-eap, n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the genus 
Lilium. (b.) A plant of the genus Melocactus ; 
Turk’s-head. 

Tiirk’s/-héad,n. 1. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Melocactus ; 'Turk’s-cap. 

2. (Naut.) A knot of a turban-like form worked 
on a rope with a piece of small line. Dana, 

Tark’s’-tiir/ban, nn. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Ranunculus ; crowfoot. 

Tir/lu-pin,n. [Fr. Turlupin, Turelupin, L. Lat. 
Lurlupinus, or Turelupinus, one of a body of 
French reformers in the reign of Charles V., about 
A.D. 1872, probably from Lat. turpis, foul, nasty, 
and lupus, a wolf, lupa, a she-wolf, a harlot, lupi- 
nus, belonging to a wolf, so called from their al- 
leged dissolute life.] (#7. Eccl. Hist.) One of the 
precursors of the Reformation;—a nickname cor- 
responding to Lollards, &c. 

Tarm, n. (Lat. turma, It. turma, torma.] <A troop. 
[ Obs. or poetical.) ‘‘ Legions and cohorts, turms 
of horse.” Milton. 

VTiir/ma-line,n. Tourmaline. See TOURMALINE, 

Tir/mer-ie (123), n. Fr. terre-mérite, N. Lat. 
terra-merita, turmerica. 

1. (Bot.) An East Indian plant of the genus Cur- 
cuma. 

2. (Med.) The root or root-stock of the Curcuma 
longa. Itis externally grayish, but internally of a 
deep, lively yellow or saffron color, and has a slight 
aromatic smell, and a bitterish, slightly acrid taste. 
It is used for dyeing, and also as a medicine. 


{ts This name is sometimes given to the blood-root 
(Sanguinaria Canadensis) of America, and also to the 
Hydrastis Canadensis. Bigelow. 


Turmeric paper (Chem.), a kind of unsized paper 
stained yellow with a decoction of turmeric, used as a test 
for free alkali, which changes its color to brown. 


Tar’moil (Synop., § 130), nm. [See infra.] Harassing 
labor; trouble; molestation by tumult; disturbance. 


There I'll rest, as, after much turmoil, 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium. Shak. 


Tur-moil’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. TURMOILED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. TURMOILING.] [From turn and moil, to 
labor, to toil.] To harass with commotion; to 
disquiet; to weary. [Obs. or rare.] 

It is her fatal misfortune . . . to be miserably tossed and tu- 
moiled with these storms of affliction. Spenser. 


Tur-moil/, v.i. To be disquieted; to be in com- 
motion. [Obds.] 

Tarn, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TURNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TURNING.] [O. Eng. turne, tourne, Fr. tourner, Pre 
Sp., & Pg. tornar, It. & L. Lat. tornare, from Lat. 
tornare, to turnin a lathe, to round off, from tornus, 
a lathe, Gr: répvos, a turner’s chisel, ropvevecv, to 
turn, to work with a lathe and chisel; A-S. tyrnan, 
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TURN 


to turn, Icel. tuna, to invert, O. H. Ger. turnjan, 
to turn, Goth. af-taurnan, Gr. oxiferv. Cf. Tour.] 
1. To formin a lathe; to shape or fashion by ap- 
plying a cutting-tool to the material of, while revolv- 
ing; as, to turn the legs of stools, tables, and the 
like; to turn ivory or metal. 
2. Hence, to give form to; to shape; to mold; to 
put in proper condition; to adapt. 
His limbs how turned, how broad his shoulders spread. Pope. 
He was perfectly well turned for trade. Addison. 


3. To cause to move upona center, or as if upon 
a center; to cause to go about, either partially, 
wholly, or repeatedly; to make to change place, 
presenting other sides in given directions; to give 
circular motion to; to cause to revolve; to make 
to face otherwise; as, to twrn a wheel or a spindle ; 
to turn the body or the head; to ¢wrn round or 
back, 

Turn the adamantine spindle round. Milton. 

Expert 
When to advance, or stand, or turn the sway of battle. Milton. 
The monarch turns him to his royal guest. Pope. 


4. To cause to present a different side uppermost 
or outmost; to make the upper side the lower, or 
the inside to be the outside of; to reverse the posi- 
tion of; as, to turn a box or a board; to turn a coat. 

5. To give another direction, tendency, or inclina- 
tion to; to direct otherwise; to deflect; to incline 
differently ;— used both literally and figuratively ; 
as, to turn the eyes to the heavens; to twrn a horse 
from the road, ora ship from her course; to turn 
the attention to or from something. ‘' Turned to 
sport her importunity.” Mitton. 

My thoughts, I must confess, are turned on peace. Addison. 


6. To change from a given use or office; to divert, 
as to another purpose or end; to transfer; to use or 
employ’ as, to turn a thing to good account, 
Therefore he slew him, and turned the kingdom unto David. 

1 Chron. x. 14. 

God will make these evils the occasion of greater good, by 
turning them to our advantage. Tillotson. 

When the passage is open, land will be turned most to cattle. 

Sir W. Temple. 

7. To change the form, quality, aspect, or effect 
of; to alter; to metamorphose; to convert; to trans- 
form; to translate; —often with to or into before 
the word denoting the effect or product of the 
change; as, to turn a worm into a winged insect; 
to turn green to blue; to twrn Greek into English; 
to turn prose into verse; to twrn a whig to a tory, 
or a Hindoo to a Christian; to turn good to evil, 
and the like. ‘‘ Who ¢wrns a Persian tale for half a 
crown.” Pope. 

The Lord thy God will turn thy captivity, and have com- 
passion upon thee, Deut. xxx. 3. 
I pray thee turn the counsel of Ahithophel into foolishness. 

2 Sam. xv. 81. 
Impatience turns an ague to a fever, a fever to the plague. 
Bp. Taylor. 

To be turned of, to be advanced beyond; as, to de turned 
of sixty-six.— To turn a corner, to go round a corner. 
— To turn a hostile army, to turn the enemy's flank, and 
the like (J/7.), to pass round and take a position behind 
it, or upon the side of it. — Zo turn aside, to avert.— To 
turn, as milk, cider, wine, and the like, to cause to fer- 
ment and become sour; tomake acid; to sour.— Jo turn 
away. (a.) To dismiss from service; to discard; as, to 
turn away a servant. (6.) To avert; as, to turn away 
wrath or evil. — To turn back, to give back; to return; as, 
to turn back goods to the seller. [Rare.] Shak.— To 
turn down, to fold or double down. — To turn in, to fold 
or double under; as, to ¢wrn in the edge of cloth. — Zo 
turn in the mind, to revolve, ponder, or meditate upon. 
“Turn those ideas about in your mind.” Watts.— To 
turn off. (a.) To dismiss contemptuously; as, to turn 
off asycophant or parasite. (b.) Togiveover; to reduce. 
(c.) To divert; to deflect; as, to twrn off the thoughts 
from serious subjects. (d.) To accomplish; to perform, 
as work. — 70 turn one’s coat, to change sides; to go to 
the opposite party. — To turn one’s money or goods, to 
turn @ penny, and the like, to exchange in the course of 
trade; to keep in lively exchange or circulation; to gain 
or increase in trade. — To turn out. (a.) To drive out; 
to expel; as, to turn a family out of doors, or owt of the 
house. (b.) To put to pasture, as cattle or horses. (c.) 
To produce, as the result of labor, or any process of man- 
ufacture ; to furnish in a completed state. — 7'o turn over. 
(a.) To cause to change the sides of; to cause to roll 
over. (5.) To transfer; as, to twrn over business to 
another hand. (c.) To open and examine one leaf of 
after another, as a book; as, to fun over a concord- 
ance. (d.) Tooverset; to overturn. — Zo turn tail, to re- 
treat ignominiously. — To turn the back, to flee; to re- 
treat.— To turn the back on or upon, to treat with con- 
tempt; to reject or refuse unceremoniously. — Zo turn 
the die or dice, to change fortune. — To turn the edge of, 
to make dull; to deprive of sharpness. — 7o turn the head 
or brain of, to make giddy, wild, insane, or the like; to 
infatuate; to overthrow the reason or judgment of. 

Eastern priests in giddy circles 

And turn their heads 16 imitate the sun, Pope. 
— To turn the scale, to change the preponderance; to give 
superiority or success. — To turn the stomach of, to nau- 
seate; to sicken. — To turn the tables, to reverse success 
or superiority. — To turn to, to have recourse to; to refer 
to. ‘ Helvetius’s tables may be turned to on all occa- 
sions.” Locke.—To turn to profit, advantage, or the 
like, to make profitable or advantageous. — To turn upon, 
to retort; to throw back; as, to twrn the arguments of an 
opponent upon himself. ~ 


Tirn, v. i. 


1. To move round; to have a circular 


motion; to revolve, entirely, repeatedly, or par- | 


Tarn, 7. 
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tially; to change position, so as to face differently } 
to whirl or wheel round; as, a wheel turns on its 
axis; aspindle turns on a pivot; a man turns on 
his heel, ‘‘ The gate on golden hinges turning.” 
; Milton. 
2. Hence, to revolve as if upon a point of support; 
to hinge; to be in doubt or question; to depend; as, 
the decision turns on a single fact. 
Conditions of peace certainly turn upon events of war. Swift. 


3. To result or terminate; to come about; to 
eventuate; to issue. 
If we repent seriously, submit contentedly, and serve him 
faithfully, afflictions shall twrn to our advantage. Wake. 
4. To be deflected; to take a different direction or 
tendency ; to be directed otherwise ; to be differently 
pppleds to be transferred; as, to turn from the 
road, 
Turn from thy fierce wrath. Bax. xxxii. 12. 
Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways, for why will ye die? 
: Ezek, xxxiii. 11. 
The understanding turns inward on itself, and reflects on 
its own operations. ocke. 
5. To be changed, altered, or transformed ; to be- 
come transmuted; also, to become by changes; to 
grow; as, wood turns to stone; water turns to ice; 
one color turns to another; to turn Mohammedan, 
You have no intent to turn husband. Shak. 
Cygnets from gray twrn white. Bacon. 


6. To undergo the process of turning on a lathe; 
as, ivory turns well. 

7. In specific uses, (a.) To become acid; to sour; 
—said of milk, ale, wine, orthelike. (b.) To become 
giddy ;—said of the head or brain. 7 

I'll look no more, 

Lest my brain turn. Shak. 
(c.) To be nauseated;—said of the stomach. (d.) 
To become inclined in the other direction ;— said of 
scales. (e.) To change from ebb to flow, or from 
flow to ebb;—said of the tide. (/f.) ( Obstetrics.) 
To bring down the feet of a child in the womb, in 
order to facilitate delivery. 

8. (Print.) To invert a type of the same thickness, 
as a substitute for any sort which is exhausted, 


To turn about, to move the face to another quarter. — 
To turn away. (a.) To deviate. (6.) To depart; to re- 
move.— Zo turnin. (a.) To bendinward. (0.) To en- 
ter for lodgings or entertainment. (c.) To go to bed.— 
To turn off, to be diverted; to deviate from a course; as, 
the road turns off to the left.— To turn on or upon. (a.) 
To reply or retort. (0.) To depend on.— Zo turn out. 
(a.) To move from its place, as a bone. (b.) To bend out- 
ward; to project. (c.) To rise from bed. (d.) To come 
abroad; to prove in the resuit; to issue; to result.— Zo 
turn over, to turn from side to side; to roll; to tumble. — 
To turn tippet, to make a complete change. [Obs.] 

You must turn tippet, 

And suddenly and truly and discreetly 

Put on the shape of order and humanity. B, Jonson. 
— To turn to account, profit, advantage, and the like, to 
be made profitable ; to become worth the while. — Zo 
turn under, to bend or be folded downward or under. — 
To turn up. (a.) To bend or be doubled upward. (0.) To 
come to light; to trauspire; to occur; to happen. 


1. The act of turning; movement or mo- 
tion about a center, or as if about a center; reyolu- 
tion; as, the turn of a wheel. 

2. Change of direction; alteration of course ; new 
direction or tendency; different order, position, as- 
pect of affairs, or the like. 

_. The stranger took two or three turns around the room in 
silence. W. Scott. 
At length his complaint took a favorable turn. Macaulay. 

3. Hence, change; alteration; vicissitude. ‘The 
turns and varieties of all passions whereunto the 
mind is subject.” Hooker. 

Too well the turns of mortal chance I know. Pope. 


4. One of the successive portions of a course, or 
of a series of occurrences, reckoning from change to 
change; hence, a winding; a bend; a brief walk. 


Come, you and I must walk a twrn together. Shak. 
I will take a turn in your garden. Dryden, 
The river nobly foams and flows, 
The charm of this enchanted ground, 
And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round. Byron. 


5. Successive course; opportunity enjoyed by 
alternation with another or with others, or in due 
order; due chance; alternate or incidental occasion; 
appropriate time. ‘‘ Nobleness and bounty... which 
virtues had their ¢wrns in the king’s nature.” Bacon. 

His turn will come to laugh at you again. Denhan. 
Every one has a fair turn to be as great as he pleases. Collier. 


6. Incidental or opportune deed or office; occa- 
sional act of kindness or malice. 
Thanks are half lost when good turns are delayed. Fairfax. 
Some malicious natures place their delight in doing ill turns. 
) Bstrange. 
7. Convenience; occasion; purpose; exigence; 
as, this will not serve his turn. 
I have enough to serve my own turn. Shak. 


8. Form; cast; shape; manner; fashion; — used 
in a literal or figurative sense; hence, form of ex- 
pression ; mode of signifying; as, the¢urnof thought; 
aman of a sprightly ¢urn in conversation, ‘‘Its 
grammatical character, turn of expression, and 
mode of arrangement.” W. Scott. 





TURN-OUT oa 


Tho turn of his thoughts and expression is unharmonious. 


The Roman poets, in their description of a beautiful man, 
often mention the turn of his neck and arms. ddison. 

9. A fall off the ladder at the gallows; a hanging; 
— from the practice of causing the criminal to stand 
on a ladder which was turned over, so throwing him 
off, when the signal was given. [Obs. or rare.] 

10. One round of a rope or cord. 

11. (Mining.) A pit sunk in some part of a drift. 

12. (Eng. Law.) A court of record, held by the 
sheriff twice a year in every hundred within his 
county. Blount. 

13. (pl.) (Med.) Monthly courses; menses. 

14. (Mus.) An embellishment or grace, marked 
thus, wo, formed of appoggiaturas, and consisting of 
the principal note, or that on which the turn is made, 
together with the note above, and the semitone be- 
low, the note above being sounded first, the principal 
note next, and 
the semitone be- 
low last, the 
three being per- 
formed very 
quickly, as a 
triplet preced- 
ing the note over which the sign is placed. 


By turns. (a.) One after another; alternately; in 
succession. (b.) At intervals. ‘They feel by turns the 
bitter change.” Milton. — Jn turn, in due order of suc- 
cession. — Jo a turn, exactly; perfectly; as, done to a 
turn ; —from the practice of cooking on a revolving spit. 
— To take turns, to alternate; to succeed one another in 
due order. — Turn and turn about, an alternate share of 
duty. — Zurn of Jife (Med.), the time of the final cessa- 
tion of the menses in women. Dunglison. 


Tarn/-broach, n. <A turnspit. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 

Tarn/-bénch, n. A simple portable Jathe, used by 
clockmakers and watchmakers. Simmonds. 

Tiairn/+eap, n. A sort of chimney-cap, which turns 
round with the wind so as to present its opening to 
the leeward. Francis. 

Tarn’/edat, n. One who forsakes his party or 
principles; a renegade; an apostate. 

Tr/nep, n. Ree ‘TURNIP. 

Tarn/er, n. 1* One who turns; especially, one 
whose occupation is to form articles with a lathe, 

2. A variety of pigeon. 

3. A person who practices athletic or gymnastic 
exercises ; — so called among the Germans. 

Tar’ner-ite (49), ”. [Fr. turnérite, so called from 
the English chemist and mineralogist, C. H. Tur- 
ner.| (Min.) A rare mineral, occurring in small 
crystals of a yellowish-brown color, externally 
brilliant and translucent. It somewhat resembles 
sphene in its crystals, but differs from sphene in 
containing alumina, lime, magnesia, and a little 
iron, but no titanium. Dana. 

Varn/er-y,n. 1. The art of fashioning solid bodies 
into cylindrical or other forms by means of a 
lathe. 

2. Things or forms made by a turner, or in the 
lathe. ‘‘Chairs of wood,...the backs, arms, and 
legs loaded with turnery.” HI. Walpole. 

Tair/ney,n. The same as TOuRNEY. [Obs.] Milton. 
Tarn/ing, n. 1. A winding; a bending course; 
flexure; meander; a corner, as of a street or road. 
“Through paths and turnings.” Milton. 


It is preached at every turning. Coleridge. 


2. Deviation from the way or proper course. 

3. Turnery, or the act of forming solid substances 
into various forms by means of a lathe. 

4. (pl.) The pieces detached in the process of 
turnery from the material turned; chips. 

5. (Mil.) A maneuver by which an enemy, or po- 
sition, is turned. 

6. ( Obstetrics.) The operation of bringing down 
the feet of a child in the womb, to facilitate de- 
livery. 

Tarn/ing-én/sine, n. 
Tiirn/ing-lathe, n. 





or thus. 


Turn. Performed thus, 


An engine-lathe, 
A lathe used by turners to 


shape their work. Simmonds. 
Tirn/ing-mess, n. The quality of turning; tergi- 
versation. [Obs.] Sidney. 


Tirn/ing-point, n. The point upon which a 
uestion turns, and which decides a case, 

VTiix/nip,n. [Sometimes written also twrnep.] [O. 
Eng. iurnep, Corn, turnupan, Ir. turnapa, perhaps 
from W. turn, round, and meipen, maip, a turnip, 
Ir. & Gael. neip, A-S. nape, Lat. napus.] (Bot.) 
A cruciferous plant of the genus Brassica (B. rapa), 
much cultivated on account of its solid, bulbous 
root, which is usually in the form of a flattened 
sphere, or a short, much compressed cone, and is 
valued as an article of food. 


Swedish turnip, the ruta-baga; Brassica campestris. - 


— Turnip-fly (Entom.), a small beetle of the genus Hal- 
tica (H. nemorum), which is very destructive to the tur- 
nip. Baird. 


Tarn/kéy, n.; pl. TORN/KEYs. A person who has 
charge of the keys of a prison, for opening and fas- 
tening the doors. 

Tarn’/-out, n.; pl. TORN/-OUTS. 

1. The act of coming forth; a quitting of employ- 
ment, especially for the purpose of gaining an in- 
crease of wages; a strike. 

2. A short side track on a railroad, which may 
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| TURN-OVER 


be occupied by one train while another is passing 
on a main track; a shunt; a siding. 

3. That which is brought forward or exhibited; 
hence, an equipage; as, a man with a showy car- 
riage and horses is said to have a good turn-out. 

4. Net quantity of produce yielded. Simmonds. 

WTarn/-0/ver, n. 1. The act or result of turning 
over; as, a bad turn-over in a carriage. 

2. A semicircular pie made by turning one half 
of a circular crust over the other, inclosing the fruit 
or other materials. 

3. An apprentice, in any trade, who is handed 
over from one master to another to complete his 
time. Simmonds. 

Tiirn’-0’ver, a. Admitting of being turned over; 
constructed for being turned over; as, a turn-over 
collar, &c. 

Tarn/pike, 7. 1. A frame consisting of two bars 
crossing each other at right angles, and turning on 
a post or pin, to hinder the passage of beasts, but 
admitting a person to pass between the arms; a 
turnstile. [Ods.] 

Imove upon my axle like a turnpike. B. Jonson. 

(> ‘‘ They seem originally to have belonged to fortifi- 
cations, the points being made sharp to prevent the ap- 
proach of horses; they were, therefore, pikes to turn back 
assailants.” Nares. 

2. A gate set across a road to stop travelers and 
carriages till toll is paid for keeping the road in 
repair. 

. A turnpike-road. 

4. A winding stairway. [Scot.] W. Scott. 

5. (Mil.) A beam filled with spikes to obstruct 

assage. [Rare.] : 

Tarn/’pike, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. TURNPIKED (-pikt) ; 
z pr. & vb. n. TURNPIKING.] To form, as a road, 
n the manner of a turnpike-road; to throw into a 
rounded form, as the path of a road. Knowles. 

Tarn/pike-man, n. ; pl. TORN/PIKE-MEN. A man 
who collects tolis at a turnpike. 

Tairn/pike-road,n. A road on which turnpikes, 
or toll-gates, are established by law, and which are 
made and kept in repair by the toll collected from 
travelers or passengers who use the road. 

Tarn’-plate,n. <A turn-table. 

Tiirn’/-serew (-skru), m. A screw-driver. 

Tarn/-strv/ing, n. [From turn and serve.] The 
act or practice of serving one’s turn, or promoting 
private interest. 

Tuarn’/-sick, a. Giddy. [0Obs.] Bacon. 

Tarn’/-sick, n. A disease with which sheep are 
sometimes affected. 

Tirn/sdle,n. [Fr. towrnesol, It. tornasole, from 
Fr. tourner, It. tornare, to turn, and Lat. sol, It. 
sole, the sun. Cf. HeLnioTRoPE.] [Also turnsol.] 

1. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Heliotropium ; he- 
liotrope;—so named because its flower is supposed 
to turn toward the sun. 

’ 2. A kind of dye obtained from certain lichens; 
litmus; also, a pigment in the form of a stiff paste, 
made from the concentrated dye of lichens, thick- 
ened with chalk, and the like. Simmonds. 

Tairn/spit, n. 1. One who _ 
turns a spit; hence, a per- # 
son engaged in some menial 
office. ‘* His lordship is his 
majesty’s turnspit.” Burke. 

, 2. A variety of dog;-—so 
4 called from being formerly 

; employed to turn a spit. 
i Tairn/stile,n. A revolving 
: - frame in a footpath, prevent- 
ing the passage of horses or 
cattle, but admitting that of persons; a turnpike. 
See TURNPIKE, l. 

Viirn’-stOne, n. 
(Ornith.) A bird of 
the genus Strepsilas, 





Turnstile. 















ah, S. inter- 
pres, a iittle larger ve 
than an English & 
blackbird ;—so called ~ 
from its practice 


of turning up small 
stones in search of 
mollusks and other 
aquatic animals. 
P. Cyc. 
Tarn/-ta/ble, n. 
e A large revolving 
platform, for turn- 
ing railroad cars, 
locomotives, &c., 
in a different di- 
rection ; — called 
also turn-plate. 
Tfir/pen-tine, 2. 
Fr. térébenthine, 
r.  terebentina, 
terbentina, O. Sp. 
terebentina,N. Sp. 
trementina, Pg. , 
terebenthina, termentina, It. terebentina, trementi- 
na, from Lat. terebinthinus, of the turpentine-tree, 
e. g., resina terebinthina, from terebinthus; Ger., 
Dan., & Sw. terpentin, D. terpentijn, Per. termentin. 
See TEREBINTH.] An oleo-resinous substance, ex- 
uding naturally or on incision from several species 


Turn-table. 


- others. 


Tir’ pen-tine-tree, n. 


Tar’/peth, n. 


Tir’ peth-min/er-al, n. 


Tar’pin, n. 
Tair’ pi-tade (53), n. 


Tty/rel, n. 


‘consisting of ten or 


Tiirret-ed, p. a. 


Tiir’ri-bant, 2. 


Tur-rie/ti-la/ted, a. 


Tiir’/ril-ite (49), n. 


Wien! vt-tEU Fa, n. 


Tiir’tle (tfir’tl), n. 
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of trees, as from the pine, larch, fir, pistachio, and 
Turpentine is chiefly derived from conifer- 
ous trees, the common kind being obtained from 
species of pine, fir, or larch, especially from Pinus 
sylvestris. Tomlinson. 

(2 There are many yarieties of turpentine. That 
known as Venice, Strasburg, Swiss, or larch turpentine 
is obtained from Larix Luropea. It is a clear, colorless 
balsam, having a tendency to solidify. A thinner kind is 
yielded by Pinus picea. Canada turpentine, or Canada 
balsam, the purest of all the pine turpentines, is obtained 
from Abies balsamea. Chian turpentine is produced by 
the turpentine-tree (Pistacia terebinthus). The Carpa- 
thian and Hungarian varieties are derived from Pinus 
cembra and Pinus mugo. Tomlinson. 


(Bot.) A tree of the genus 
Pistacia (P. terebinthus), a native of the eastern 


continent, which yields a highly aromatic kind of | 


turpentine. Tomlinson, 


Tir’pen-tole, n. [Eng. turpentine, and Lat. oleum, 


oil.] A light, purified spirit obtained trom par- 
affine, 

[Written also turbeth and turbith.] 
[N. Lat. turpethum, from Per. tirbid, a cathartic 
medicine, turbad, a purgative Indian root. | 

1. (Bot.) The root of Jpomea turpethum, a plant 
of Ceylon, Malabar, and Australia, which was for- 
merly used in medicine, and has a cathartic pow- 
er; —sometimes called vegetable turpeth, to distin- 
guish it from mineral turpeth. 

2. (Chem.) A yellow salt composed of three equiv- 
alents of the protoxide of mercury and one equiya- 
lent of sulphuric acid, sometimes used as an emetic, 
and also as a pigment;—called also turpeth-min- 
eral. 

[Written also turbith- 
mineral.] (Chem.) See TURPETH. 
The land-tortoise. Simmonds. 
[Fr. turpitude, O. Sp. turpi- 
tud, N. Sp. torpeza, It. turpitudine, Lat. turpitudo, 
from turpis, foul, base.] Inherent baseness or vile- 
ress of principle, words, or actions; shameful wick- 
edness. 

How wouldst thou have paid 
My better service, when my turpitude 


Thou thus dost crown with gold! Shak. 


Tuyr-quois! (-koiz’, or -keez’, 38) (Synop., § 130), 2. 


Written also ¢urcots and turkotis.] [Fr. turquoise, 
-r. & Sp. turquesa, It. twrchese, turchina, L. Lat. 
turchesius, turchina, so called because it came first 
from Turkey, Fr. Turquie.) 
brought from Persia, of a peculiar bluish-green 
color, occurring in reniform masses, with a botryoi- 
dal surface; calaite. It is susceptible of a high pol- 
ish, and is used in jewelry, and when highly colored 
is much esteemed as a gem. Dana. 
(Cf. O. Fr. touroul, a little wooden 
tourniquet to fasten doors or windows.] <A certain 
tool used by coopers. Sherwood, 


Tiir/ret, n. [O. Fr. towretie, diminutive of tower, 


Lat. turris, tower. | 

1. A little tower; 
a small eminence or 
spire attached to a 
building and rising 
above it. ‘And lift 
her turrets nearer 
to the sky.” Pope. 

2. (Ane. Mil.) A 
movable building, 
of a square form, > 


even twenty sto- 
ries, and sometimes 
one hundred and 
twenty cubits high, 
usually moved on 
wheels, and em- 





Turret. 


a.) 


ployed in approaches to a fortified place, for carry- | 


ing soldiers, engines, ladders, casting bridges, and 
other necessaries, 
1. Formed like a tower; as, a 
turreted lamp. 

2. Furnished with turrets. 
[See TURBAN.] A turban, [0bs.] 
“With hundred turrets like a turribant.” Spenser. 
[Lat. turricula, small tower, 
turret.] Furnished with, or formed like, a small 
tower or towers; turreted. 
[Fr. turrilite, from Lat. turris, 
tower, and Gr. \iSos, stone.] (Paleon.) A fossil 
belonging to an extinct genus of turreted chambered 
shells, allied to the ammonites. Lyell. 
[Diminutive of Lat. turris, tow- 
er.] (Zodl.) A gasteropodous mollusk, having a 
turreted, elongate, many-whorled, spirally striated 
shell, a round mouth, and a horny operculum of 
many whirls. Baird. 
[A-S. turtle, N. H. Ger. turtel, 
turteltaube, M. H. Ger. turteltibe, O. H. Ger. twr- 
tulatiba, D. tortel, tortelduif, Icel. turtildifa, Dan. 
turteldue, Sw. turturdufva, Lat. turtur, diminutive 
turturilla, O. Fr. towrtre, N. Fr. tourterelle, towr- 
tereau, Pr. tortre, tortret, tordola, Sp. tortola, tor- 
tolo, It. tortore, tortora, tortola, tortolella, torto- 
rella, tortoletta, tortoretta.| (Ornith.) A gallina- 
ceous bird, of the genus Zurtur, or Columba ;— 
called also twrétle-dove and turtle-pigeon. It is a 
wild species, frequenting the thickest parts of the 


(Min.) A mineral, | 


Tar'tle, n. 


Tiir/tle-déve (tfir/tl- 


Tuar’tle-foot/ed, a, 


Tayr’tler, n. 
Tar’/tle-shéll, n. 


Tiis’/ean,n. (Geog.) A native 
Tiis’eor, n. 


Tish, inter). 
Titsh, n. 


Ttisk, n. 


Ttts/sa¢-grass, n. 
Tiis/sahesilk, n. 


| Mus-sie/t-lar, a. 


Tis/sle (ttis’sl), n. 


Ttis’/sock, n. 





Tits/suck, n. 


TUSSUCK 


woods, and its note is plaintive and tender. It is 

celebrated for the constancy of its affection, and is 

regarded as the most perfect emblem of connubial 

attachment. Baird, 
[Proba- 


bly corrupted from 
tortoise, but thought 
by some to be the 
same word as the 
preceding, trans- = 
ferred to the sea-tor- 
toise on account of its 
affection for its mate 
in pairing-time. See 
TORTOISE; Fr. tor- 
tue.] (Zodl.) A tor- 
toise ;— often restricted to the large sea-tortoise. 
The flesh of the marine species is esteemed a great 
delicacy, and the eggs are highly valued for food. 
See TORTOISE. 


(a9 “ The word turtle in Saxon meant turtle-dove, a 
bird, and not a reptile; and the English word had the 
same signification until the discovery of America, when 
sailors gave the name of turtle, or turkle, to the marine 
chelonians of the West Indies.” New Am. Cyc. 





Hawk’s-bill Turtle 
(Chelonia imbricata). 


dtiv), nm. (Ornith.) A 
bird of the genus Twr- 
tur, or Columba (T. 
auritus, or C. turtur), 
celebrated for the con- 
stancy of its affection, 
See TURTLE. 


(The turtie-dove of 
the Scriptures is most 
probably a closely allied 
species, Turtur risorius, 
which is still plentiful in 
Egypt and other eastern 
countries, and derives its 
specific name from a fan- 
cied resemblance to the 
human laugh in its coo- 
ings. Baird. 





Turtle-dove (Zurtur auritus), 


Slow-footed. ‘‘ Turtle-footed 

A ; Ford. 
One who catches turtles or tortoises. 
A shell, a beautiful species of 
Murex ; also, tortoise-shell. 


Peace.” 


Tirtling,n. The act of catching turtles. Marryatt. 
Tarves, n.; pl. of turf. 
Dis/’ean, a. 


[Obs.] See Turr. 
{Fr. Toscan, It. 
Toscano, Lat. Tuscanus, 
Tuscus.| (Geog.) Of, or per- 
taining to, Tuscany, in Italy ; 
—specifically applied to one 
of the orders of architecture, 
the most ancient and simple. 

Tuscan capital, the capital of 
a column of the Tuscan order. It 
is plain, unornamental, and 
much like that used in Doric 
architecture. Guilt. 








or inhabitant of Tuscany. 
A tusk, or tush, 


Tuscan Order. 


of a horse. 
Pshaw !—an exclamation indicating 
check, rebuke, or contempt; as, tush, tush! never 
tell me sucha story as that. 

[See infra.] A long, pointed tooth; a 
tusk ; — applied especially to certain of the teeth of 
horses. 

[ae tusc, tux, O. Fries. tusk, tusch, tosch, 
toth, tond, a tooth, q.v.] The long, pointed, and 
often protruding tooth of certain rapacious, carniy- 
orous, or fighting animals; as the tusks of the boar, 
elephant, wolf, and the like. 


| HWisk, v.t. To gnash the teeth, asa boar. [Obs.] 
Tiisked (ttiskt), a. Furnished with tusks; as, the 
| Tisk’y, tusky boar. Dryden. 


See TUSSOCK-GRASS. 
A coarse, strong, dark-colored 
silk, obtained from the cocoons of a wild silk-worm 
found in the forests of Bengal. [Written also tus 
seh-silk. | 
[Lat. tussicularis, from tussis, a 
Of, or pertaining to, acough. Dunglison. 


cough. ] 
[See TousLE and TousE.] A 


__ struggle; a conflict; ascufile. [Colloq.| 
TMiis’sle (ttis/sl), v. 7. To struggle, as in sport or 
wrestling; to scufile. [ Colloq.) 


[Written also tussuck.] [From tuz, 
aie 
i. I. tuft, as of grass, twigs, hair, or the like. 
[Obs.] ‘Such laying of the hair in ¢wssocks and 
tufts.” Latimer. 
2. (Entom.) A kind of caterpillar, of the family 
Liparidx, haying tufts upon its back, and found up- 
on trees and shrubs. Harris. 
3. (Bot.) The same as TUSSOCK-GRASS, q. V. 


| Wiis’sock-grass,n. (Bot.) A tall, strong grass of 


the genus Dactylis (D. cespitosa), valuable for fod- 
der, introduced into England from the Falkland 
Islands. [Written also tussac-grass.] Baird. 


Tus/sock-y,a. Having the form of tussocks; full 


of, or covered with, tussocks or tufts. 


The same as TussOCK, q. v._ [Obs.] 
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Wit, interj. [Ir. & Gael. tut.] Be still;—an ex- 
clamation used for checking or rebuking. 

Tut, n. [Cf. Sw. tut, beak, hood, Dan, tut, L. Ger. 
tute, tiite, a cornet, Scot. tute, a projection, Icel. 
tutr, athick body.] An imperial ensign of a golden 
globe with a cross on it. 

Tiit/-biixr/gaim, n. <A bargain by the lump. 

Tii/te-lage,n. [From Lat. tutela, protection, from 
tutari, to guard, from tweri, to watch, defend; Fr. 
tutéle, tutelle, Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. tutela.] 

1. Guardianship ; protection ;—applied to the 
person protecting; as, the king’s right of seigniory 
and tutelage. 

2. State of being under a guardian; care or pro- 
tection enjoyed. 

The childhood of the European nations was passed under 
the tutelage of the clergy. Macaulay. 


Tii’te-lar, a. ([Lat. tutelaris, Fr. tutélaire, Sp. 

Tii/te-la-ry, tutelar, It. tutelare. See supra.) 
Having the guardianship or charge of protecting a 
person or a thing; guardian; protecting; as, tute- 
tary genii; tutelary goddesses. 


This, of all advantages, is the greatest... the most tutelary 
of morals. Landor. 


Tii/tele, m. Tutelage. [Obs.] y Howell. 
Tii/te-nmag, n. [Fr. toulenague, N. Lat. tutenago, 
tutanego. Cf. Turry.] ’ " 
1. Chinese copper; an alloy of copper, zinc, and 
nickel. 
2. Zinc, or spelter ; — so called in India. Brande. 
Tit/-mouthed, a. Having a projecting under-jaw ; 
underhung; prognathous. [bs.] Holland, 
Tiit’/-ndgse, xn. A short, snub nose. [Prov. Lng.] 
Ta/tor,n. [Lat. tutor, from tuert, to watch, de- 
fend; It. tutore, Sp., Pg., & Pr. tutor, Fr. tutewr.] 
One who guards, protects, watches over, or has the 
care of another; hence, specifically, (a@.) (Civ. Law.) 
One who has the charge of a child or pupil and his 
estate; a guardian. (b.) A private or public teach- 
er. (c.) (Eng. Universities and Colleges.) An offi- 
cer or member of some hall, who has the charge of 
hearing the lessons of the students, and otherwise 
giving them instruction in the sciences and various 
branches of learning. (d.) (Am. Colleges.) An in- 
structor of a lower rank than a professor. 
Tutor, v.t. [imp.& p.p. TUTORED; p.pr.&vb.n. 
TUTORING. } 
1. To have the guardianship or care of; to teach; 
to instruct. 
Their sons are well tutored by you. Shak. 


2. To play the tutor toward; to treat with author- 

ity or severity. Addison. 

Ti/tor-age, n. [Pr. tutoratge.] The office or oc- 
cupation of a tutor; tutorship; guardianship. 

Ta’/tor-ess,n. A female tutor; an instructress; a 
governess. More. 

Tu-t0/ri-al, a. [Lat. tutorius.] Belonging to, or 
exercised by, a tutor or instructor. 

Ti’torism,n. Thesameas Turorsure. [Rare.] 

Tu/tor-ship, 7. 1. The oflice of a tutor. 

2. The care of one who is unable to take care of 
himself; tutelage. 

Tii’/tor-y,n. The same as TUTORAGE, q. Vv. Hoos | 

Tu’tress,n. The same as TUTORESS, q. Vv. Obs. 

Tii/trix, n. [Lat. tutriz, Fr. & It. tutrice, Pr. tu- 
tric, Sp. tutriz. See Turor.] A female guardian, 

Rare. Smollett. 

Tut/san,n. [Fr. toutesaine, from tout, toute, all, 
Lat. totus, and sain, saine, sound, healthy, Lat. sa- 
nus.] (Bot.) A plant of the genus Hypericum (H. 
Androsemum). : 

Muttlé (toot/te), n. pl. [It., from Lat. totus, pl. toti, 
all.] (Mus.) All; —a direction for all the singers 
or players to perform together. Moore. 

Tiit/ty, n. [Fr. tutie, Sp. tutia, tucia, atutia, It. 
tuzia, L. Lat. tutia, Per. tatiyd.] An impure pro- 
toxide of zinc, collected from the chimneys of smelt- 
ing furnaces. It is said, also, to have been found 
native in Persia. 

Wiit/-work (-wiirk), n. (Mining.) Work done by 
the piece, usually compensated by a certain price 
for the fathom, [zing 

Tit/-work/man (-wirk/-), n.; pl. TUT/-WORK/- 
MEN (-wfirk/men). (Mining.) One who does work 
by the piece, the amount done being usually reck- 
oned by the fathom. Tomlinson. 

Tu-whit’, n. or interj. An imitation of the note 

Tu-whoo’, of the owl. 

Thy tu-whits are lulled, I wot, 
Thy tu-whoos of yesternight. Tennyson. 

Muyere (twee/ér’), n. [See TweER.] The aper- 
ture in the side of blast-furnaces to admit the nozzle 
of the blast-pipe; also, the nozzle itself; a tweer. 

Ttz, n. [Cf. W.tusw, a whisp, a bunch, tus, that 
binds or wraps, tusiaw, to bind round, to wrap, O. 
Fr. ¢asse, a clump of trees. Cf. Tussock.] A lock 
or tuft of hair. [ Obs.] Dryden. 

Twad/dle (twdd/dl), v. 7. [See TwarriE.] To 
talk in a weak and silly manner, like one whose fac- 
ulties are decayed; to prate; to prattle. 

Twad/dle,n, Silly talk; senseless verbiage; gab- 
ble; fustian; twaddle. 

Twad/dler,n. One who prates in a weak and silly 
manner, like one whose faculties are decayed. 

Twad/dling,n. Silly talk, as of one whose facul- 
ties are decayed. 
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Twad/dy (twid/d¥), n. Idle trifling; insignificant 
discourse; twaddle. 

Twain, a.orn. [A-S. twegen, twa, twa, two, O. Sax. 
twéna, twd, twée, O. Fries. twéne, twa, twd, Sw. 
tvenne, tvd, Dan. tvende, O. H. Ger. zwéne, zwo, 
zwei, H. Ger. zween, zwo, zwei. See Two and 


Tway.] Two;—nearly obsolete in common dis- | 


course, but used in poetry and burlesque. 
When old winter splits the rocks in twain. Dryden. 


Twain’/-eloud, n. (Meteor.) The same as Cumv- 
LO-STRATUS, q. V. 

Twiaite,n. [See THwAITe.] 1. (Jchth.) A fish, a 
species of shad (Alosa jinta), found on the British 
coast ;— called also twaite-shad. Yurrell. 

2. (0. Eng. Law.) Wood grubbed up and con- 
verted into arable land. 

Twang, v.i. [imp.& p.p. TWANGED; p. pr. & vb. 
n.TWANGING.] [Cf. TANG, 4, and Prov. Eng. twang, 
a quick pull, a sudden pang, a sharp taste, Dan. 
tvang, Sw. tvéng, M. H. Ger. twanc, O. H. Ger. & 
D. dwang, N.H. Ger. zwang, constraint, force, Dan, 
tvinge, Sw. tvinga, M. H. Ger. twingen, O. H. Ger. 
dwingan, D. & L. Ger. dwingen, N. H. Ger. zwin- 
gen, to force, to compel.] To sound with a quick, 
harsh noise; to make the sound of a string which 
is stretched and suddenly pulled; as, the twanging 
bows. 

Twang, v.f. To make to sound, as by pulling a 
tense string and letting it go suddenly. 

Sound the tough horn, and twang the quivering string. Pope. 


Twang,n. 1. A harsh, quick sound, like that made 
by a stretched string when pulled and suddenly let 
go; as, the twang of a bowstring. 

2. An affected modulation of the voice; a kind of 
nasal sound. 

He has a twang in his discourse. Arbuthnot. 
Twang/ing, p.a. Contemptibly noisy. [2.] Shak. 
Twan’ele (twing/gl), v.t. To twang. “ While the 

twangling violin struck up.” Tennyson, 

Twank, v.¢t. To cause to make a sharp, twanging 
sound; to twang, ortwangle. ‘‘Twanking headless 


arrows.” Tennyson. 
Twan/kay,n. The poorest kind of green tea. 
*Ewas. A contraction of it was. 


Twat/tle (twdt/tl), v. 7. i TATTLE, and cf. Ger. 
schwatzen, to talk, prate.] To prate; to talk much 
and idly; to gabble; to chatter; to twaddle; as, a 
twattling gossip. I?) Estrange. 

Twat/tle, v.t. To make much of, as a domestic 
animal; to pet. [Prov. Eng.] Grose, 

Twat/tle,n. Act of prating; idle talk: twaddle. 

Twat/tler, n. One who twattles; a twaddler. 

Tway,a.&n. Two; twain. [Obs.] See TWAIN. 

Tway’-blade,n. (Bot.) An orchidaceous plant of 
the genus Listera (L. ovata), growing in England ; 
—so called because it has two leaves. [Written also 
twy-blade.] 

[ Obs.] 


Twéag,v.t. To tweak. 

Twéag, n. [M.H. Ger. zwic, Prov. Ger. zwick, 

Twéague, a pinch, nip, hurt. See supra.] A 
pinching condition; perplexity ; predicament ; 
trouble; distress. [Obs.] 

This put the old fellow in arare tweague. Arbuthnot. 

Twéeak, v. t. [A-S. twiccian, to twitch, pull, L. Ger. 
twicken, O.H. Ger. zwigon, zwidn, zwigjan, zwijan, 
N. H. Ger. zwicken, zwacken, D. zwikken. It is 
radically the same word as twitch.] To pinch 
and pull with a sudden jerk and twist; to twitch; 
as, to tweak the nose. 

Twéak,n. 1. A sharp pinch or jerk; as, a tweak of 
the nose. Swift. 

2. Trouble; distress; tweag. 

3. A prostitute. [Obs.] Webster, 1661. 

Tweed, n. A light, twilled cotton or woolen stuff, 
used for summer clothing;— used also as an ad- 
jective. Simmonds. 

Twee/dle (twe/dl), v. ¢. [Written also twidle.j [Cf. 
Ger. dudeln, to play badly on an instrument. } 

1. To handle lightly;—said with reference to 
awkward fiddling; hence, to influence as if by fid- 
dling; to coax; to allure. 

A fiddler brought in with him a body of lusty young fel- 
lows, whom he had tweedled into the service. Addison. 

2. Totwist. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 

Tweel,n. & v.t. [See TwiLu.] The same as TwILL. 
Tweer,n. [Fr. tuyere, allied to tuyau, a pipe, from 
Icel. tuda, tube, Dan. tad, D. twit, Prov. Ger. zaute.] 
The point of the blast-pipe in a smelting furnace. 
[Written also twier or tuyere. | 

Tweese, ee [See TWEEZERS. ] 

Tweeze, of instruments. 

WTwee/zers, n.pl. [O. Eng. tweeze, tweese, a sur- 
geon’s box of instruments, from Fr. étwis, pl. of 
étui, a case, sheath, box. See ae Small pin- 
cers used to pluck out hairs, and for other purposes. 

Twelfth, a. [A-S. twelfta, f. and n. twelfte, L. Ger. 
twolfte, D. twaalfde, Icel. tolfti, Sw. tolfte, Dan. 
tolvte, O. H. Ger. zuelifts, N. H. Ger. zwolfte.] 

1. The second after the tenth; next succeeding 
the eleventh ;—the ordinal of twelve. 

2. Constituting or being one of twelve equal 
parts into which any thing is divided. 

Twelfth, n. 1. The quotient of a unit divided by 
twelve; one of twelve equal parts. 

a ee An interval comprising an octaye and 
a fifth. 


A surgeon’s box 
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Twélfth’-eake, n. An ornamented cake distrib- 
uted among friends or visitors on the festival of 
Twelfth-night. Simmonds. 

Twélith’-day,n. See TWELFTH-TIDE. 

Tyee (-nit), ». he evening of the 
twelfth-day after Christmas, or Epiphany, observed 
as a festival by the church of Rome and others. 

Twélith’-tide, n. The twelfth day after Christ- 
mas; Epiphany ;—called also twelft yy. 

Twelve, a. [A-S. iwelf, O. Sax. twelif, L. Ger. 
twolf, twolve, twelf, O. Fries. twilif, twelef, tolef, 
twelf, D. twaalf, Icel. t6lf, Sw. tolf, Dan. tolv, O. 
H. Ger. zwelif, N. H. Ger. zwélf, Goth. tvalif, from 
tva, two, and -lif, ten, O. Sax. liui, O. Fries. lif, lef, 
O. TI. Ger. lif, Icel. levu.] One more than eleven; 
two and ten; twice six; a dozen. 


Twelve Tables. (Law.) See TABLE. 


Twélve,n. 1. The number next following eleven; 
the sum of ten-and two, or of twice six. 

2. A symbol representing twelve units, as 12, or 
xii. : 

Twélve’moénth (-mtinth, 101), ». A year which 
consists of twelve calendar months. 

I shall laugh at this a twelvemonth heuce. Shak. 
yeah y Siena n. A shilling sterling, being about 
Twéelve/-pen-ny,a. Sold for a shilling; worth a 

shilling. 

Twélve/sebre, a. & n. 
hundred and forty. 

Twen’ti-eth, a. [A-S. twéntigodha, twentigdha, 
twentugodha, O. H. Ger. zweinzugosto, M. H. Ger. 
zweinzigeste, N. H. Ger. zwanzigste. See Sune 

1. Next in order after the nineteenth; tenth after 
the tenth; —the ordinal of twenty. 

2. Constituting or being one of twenty equal 
parts into which any thing is divided. 

TweEn/ti-eth, n. 1. The quotient of a unit divided 
by twenty; one of twenty equal parts. 

2. (Mus.) An interval comprising two octayes 
and a sixth. 

Twen/ty,a. [A-S. twéntig, twentig, for twantig, 
O. Sax. twéntig, O. Fries. twintich, twintech, D. & 
L. Ger. twintig, O. H. Ger. zweinzuc, M. H. Ger. 
zweinzic, zwénzec, N. H. Ger. zwanzig, Goth. tvai- 
tigjus ; composed of Goth. tvai, A-8. twegen, two, 
and Goth. tigjus, tigus, A-S. & O. Sax. tig, a decade. ] 

1. One more than nineteen; twice ten; as, twenty 
men; twenty years. 

2. An indefinite number; —used proverbially. 

Maximilian, upon twenty respects, could not have been the 
man. Bacon. 

Twéen/ty,n. 1. The number next following nine- 
teen; the sum of twelve and eight, or twice ten. 

2. A symbol representing twenty units, as 20, 
or Xx. 
Twen’ty-f0ld, a. 


Twelve times twenty; two 


Twenty times as many. 

Twi'bil, rn. [A-S. twibill, from twi, twig, hoy, tweo, 
twe, two, O. H. Ger. zwi, N. H. Ger. zwie, only oc- 
curring in compounds, and bill, bil, an ax, hoe, 
bill.] [Written also ¢wibill.] 

1. A kind of mattock, or ax; especially, an in- 
strument formed like a’pick-ax, but having, instead 
of the points, flat terminations, one of which is 
horizontal, the other perpendicular. [Prov. Hng.] 

2. An instrument for making mortises. [obs.4 

3. A reaping-hook. Simmonds. 

Twi'billed, a. Armed or provided with twibils. 

Twice, adv. [O. Eng. twies, from tivo, with the ter- 
mination of a genitive, A-S. twiwa, tweowa, twuga, 
tuwa, twa. Cf. THRICE.] 

1. Two times; once and again. 

He twice essayed to cast his son in gold. Dryden. 


2. Doubly ; in twofold quantity ; as, twice the 
sum; he is ¢wice as fortunate as his neighbor. 

‘se Twice is used in the formation of self-explaining 
compounds ; as, twice-born, twice-conquered, twice-plant- 
ed, twice-told, and the like. 

Twich, n. See DoGc-GRraAss. 
Twid/dle, n. 1. A slight twist with the fingers. 
2. Apimple. [/rov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
Mwid/dle, v.t. ‘To touch lightly, or play with; to 
tweedle; to twirl with the fingers; as, to twiddlea 


watch-key. [Written also twidle.] Thackeray. 
Twid/dle, v.i. To play with any thing; hence, to 
be busy about trifles. Halliwell. 


Twifal-low,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TWIFALLOWED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. TWIFALLOWING.| [A-S. twi, two, 
and Eng. fallow. See Twipin.] To plowasecond 
time ; —said of land that is fallowed. 

Twi/fold, a. [A-S. twifeald, tweofeald.| _Twofold; 
twice as many. [Collog. and low.} [Obs.] Spenser. 

Twig, n. [A-8. twig, from twi, twig, two, q. d. the 
bisection or division of the trunk; L. Ger. twieg, 
twoog, D. twijg, O. H. Ger. zwig, zwi, N. H. Ger. 
zweig.) A small shoot or branch of a tree or other 
plant, of no definite length or size. 

The Britons had boats made of willow twigs, covered on 
the outside with hides. Raleigh. 

Twig, v.t. To beat with twigs. 

Twig, v.t. 1. To twitch; to pull; to tweak. [Obs.] 

2. To understand the meaning of; as, do you 


twig me? [Colloq. and low.] _ Marryatt. 
3. Toobserveslyly. ‘‘Now¢wig him; now mind 
him.” Foote. 


His exceedingly homely and wrinkled face, held a little on 
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one side, twinkles at you with the shrewdest complacency, 
as if he were looking right into your eyes, and twigged some- 
thing there which you had half a mind to conceal from him. 


Hawthorne. 
Twig/gen,a. Made of twigs; wicker. [Obs.] 
Twig’sger,n. A fornicator. [EHng.] Halliwell. 


Twig'’sy,a. Full of twigs; abounding with shoots. 

Twis/less,a. Having no twigs. 

Twig’-rtitsh, 7. (Bot.) A rush-like plant of the 
genus Cladium, having hard, and sometimes prickly- 
edged, leaves or stalks. ‘ ’ 

Twig’/séme, a. Full of, or abeunding in, twigs. 
[Rare.) ‘‘Twigsome trees.” Dickens. 

Twilight (-lit), n. [From A-S. twit, two, and Eng, 
light; L. Ger. twelecht, H. Ger. zwielicht, A-S. 
twednleoht, i. e., doubtful light, from tweona, 
doubt, from twedan, twedgan, to doubt, from twi, 
twig, two, and ledht, light.] 

1. The faint light perceived before the rising and 
after the setting of the sun, or when he is less than 
18° below the horizon, occasioned by the illumina- 
tion of the earth’s atmosphere by the direct rays of 
the sun; crepuscular light. 

2. Hence, a faint light in general; a dubious or un- 
certain view. ‘‘ The twilight of probability.” Locke. 


As when the sun... from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds. Milton. 


Twilight, a. 1. Imperfectly illuminated; shaded; 
obscure. 
O’er the twilight groves and dusky caves. 


9. Seen or done by twilight. 

Twill, v.¢. [See Tween and Quit. Cf. L. Ger. 
twillen, to separate into two parts.] To weave, as 
cloth, so as to produce the appearance of diagonal 
lines or ribs, on the surface of; to quill. 

Twill, n. 1. An appearance of diagonal lines or 
ribs produced in textile fabrics by causing the weft 
threads to pass over one and under two, or over one 
and under three or more, warp-threads, instead of 
over one and under the next in regular succession, 
as in plain weaving. 

2. A fabric woven with a twill. 
3. A quill or spool for winding thread or yarn 


Pope. 


on. per. Eng. 
Twill'ly, n. A machine for cleansing or 
Twil/ly-déw/él,} loosening wool by the action of 


a revolving cylinder covered with long iron spikes 


or teeth; a willy or willying-machine. See WIL- 
LY. Tomlinson. 
Twilt,n. A quilt. [Prov. Eng.] Grose. 


Twin,n. [A-S. twin, double, from twi, two, ge- 
twinne, pl., twins; O. H. Ger. zwinelinc, N. H. Ger. 
zwilling, atwin. See TwIsiL, and cf. TwIneE.] 

1. One of two produced at a birth, especially by 
an animal that ordinarily brings forth but one ata 
birth ; —used chiefly in the plural, and applied to 
the young of beasts, as well as of hurman beings. 

2. (pl.) (Astron.) A constellation and sign of the 
zodiac; Gemini. 

3. One very much Zoran bling another. 

Twin, a. 1. Being one of two born at a birth; as, a 
twin brother or sister. 

2. Being one of a pair much resembling one 
another; standing in the relation of a twin to some- 
thing else ; — often followed by fo. 

3. (Bot.) Swelling out into two protuberances, 
as an anther or germ. Martyn. 

4. (Min.) Composed of two united crystals. 

Twin, v.i. 1. To bring forth two atabirth. Tusser. 


2. To be born at the same birth. Shak. 
3. To bepaired; to be suited. [Rare.] 
Still we moved 
Together, twinned, as horse’s earandeye. Tennyson. 


Twin,v.t.&i. To separate into two parts; to di- 
vide. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Twin’/-boérn, a. Born at the same birth. F 

Twine, v.t. [imp. & p.p.TWINED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TWINING.]| [A-S. twinan, from twi, two; D. twijnen, 
Icel. & Sw. tvinna, Dan. tvinde. See TwiBtu.] 

1. Totwist together; toform by twisting or wind- 
ing of threads; to wind, as one thread or cord 
around another, or as any flexible substance around 
another body; as, fine twined linen. 

2. To wind about; to embrace; to entwine. 


O, let me twine my arms about thee. Shak. 
Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine. Pope. 
3. To change the direction of; to turn. [OQbs.] 


4. Tomingle; to mix. [0bs. and rare.] Crashaw. 
Twine, v. 7%. 1. To unite closely, or by complica- 

tion of parts. 
Friends now fast sworn, who twine in love. Shak. 


2. To wind; to bend; to make turns; to meander. 
‘¢ As rivers, though they bend and twine.” Swift. 

3. To turn round; to revolve. [Obs.] Chapman. 

4. To ascend in spiral lines about a support; as, 
a plant twines. 

Twine, xn. [D. twin, Icel. tvinni, a double thread, 
A-S. twin, fine linen. See supra. ] 

1. A twist; a convolution. 
ing in snaky twine.” 

2g. The act of twining or winding round. 

3. A strong thread composed of two or three 
smaller threads or strands twisted together, and 
used for various purposes, as for binding small par- 
cels, sewing sails to their bolt-ropes, making nets, 
and the like; a small cord or string. 


““'Pyphon huge, end- 
Milton. 
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Twine/-reel/er, n. A kind of machine for twist- 

ing twine; a kind of mule, or spinning-machine. 
Simmonds. 

Twin/-flow’er,7. (Bot.) A slender, creeping, and 
trailing little evergreen plant, haying delicate and 
fragrant nodding flowers; Linnwa borealis. 

Twinge, v.t. [imp. & p.p. TWINGED; p. pr. & vb. 
Nn. TWINGEING. [Allied to tweak, twitch, and 
twang, q. v-] 

1. To pull with a twitch; to pinch; to tweak, 
When a man is past his sense, 
There’s no way to reduce him thence, 
But twingeing him by the ears or nose, 
Or laying on of heavy blows. Hudibras. 
2. To affect with a sharp, sudden pain; to tor- 
ment with pinching or sharp pains. 
The gnat twinged the lion till he made him tear himself, and 
so he mastered him. LD’ Estrange. 

Twinge, v.i. To have a sudden, sharp, local pain, 
like atwitch; to suffer a keen, darting, or shooting 
pain; as, the side twinges. 

Twinge, n. 1. A pinch; atweak; atwitch. “A 
master that gives you so many blows and ftwinges 
by the ear.” LD) Estrange. 

2. A sudden, sharp pain; a darting, local pain of 
momentary continuance; as, a twinge in the arm or 
side. ‘ A twinge for my own sin.” Dryden. 

ee nm. A wink; a twinkle and twinkling. 
Ss. 

Twink’le (twink), v.i. [imp. & p. p. TWINKLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. 2. TWINKLING.] [A-S. twinclian, Prov. 
Ger. zwinken, zwinkern, to twinkle with the eyes.] 

ete open and shut the eye rapidly ; to blink; to 
wink, 

The owl fell a moping and twinkling. L’Estrange. 

2. To sparkle; to flash at intervals; to shine with 
an intermitted or a broken, quivering light; to scin- 
tillate. 

These stars do not twinkle when viewed through telescopes 
that have large apertures. Newton, 

The western sky twinkled with stars. W. Scott. 

Twink/le, n. 1. A closing or opening, or a quick 

motion of the eye; a wink. 
Suddenly, with twinkle of her eye, 
The damsel broke his misintended dart, 

2. The time of a wink; a twinkling. 

Twink/’ler,. One who, or that which, twinkles, 
or winks; a winker. 

Twink/ling, n. 1. The act of one who, or that 
which, twinkles; a quick movement of the eye; 
a wink, 

2. A shining with intermitted light; a scintilla- 
tion; a sparkling; as, the twinkling of the stars. 

3. The time of a wink; a moment; an instant. 


In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump, 
. .. the dead shall be raised incorruptible. x 


or. XV. 52. 
Twin/-léaf, n. (Bot.) A perennial, glabrous herb 
of the genus Jeffersonia (J. diphylia), with matted, 
fibrous roots, and root-leaves with long petioles and 
parted into two half-ovate leaflets. Gray. 
Twin/-like, a. Closely resembling; being a coun- 
terpart. 
Twin’/-like-mess,n. Near resemblance, 
Twin/ling, n. [From twin.] A twin lamb. Tusser. 
Twin/ner, n. [From twin.] One who twins; a 
breeder of twins. Tusser. 
Twin’ter,n. ([A-S. twiwintre, two years old, from 
twi, two, and winter, winter. See Twisin.] A beast 
two winters old. [ Prov. Eng.] Grose. 
Twire, v.i. [Allied to thwart and queer, q. v.] [ Obs.] 
1. To sing, or murmur with a gentle sound; to 
twitter. Chaucer. 
2. To peep out; to glance obliquely; to leer af- 
fectedly. ‘‘ Which maids will twire at tween their 
fingers.” B. Jonson. 

I saw the wench that twired and twinkled at thee. Beau. § Fi. 

3. To twinkle ; to glance ; to gleam. ‘‘ When 

sparkling stars twire not.” Shak. 

Twire,n. A twisted filament; a thread. Locke. 
Twire/=-pipe, n. A vagabond musician. [Obs.] 

‘You are an ass, a twire-pipe. Beau. § Fl. 

Ihave said... that you looked like 7wire-pipe, the taborer. 

Chapman, 

Twirl (18), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. TWIRLED; p. pr. & 

vb. N. TWIRLING.] [A-S. thwiril, a churn-staff, a 

flail, O. H. Ger. dwiril, N. H. Ger. quirl, id., A-S8. 

thweran, dthweran, to agitate, twirl, M. H. Ger. 

twern, O. H. Ger. dweran, Proy. Ger. zweren, id., 

D. dwarlen, N. H. Ger. zwirlen, zwireln, quirlen, 

querlen, to twirl, to turn round or about. Cf. 

THWART, QUEER, QUIRL, and supra.| ‘To move or 

turn round with rapidity; to whirl round; to moye 

and turn rapidly with the fingers. 
See ruddy maids, 

Some taught with dexterous hand to twirl the wheel. Dodsley, 
No more beneath soft eve’s consenting star 
Fandango twirls his jocund castanet. 

Twirl, v.i. To revolve with velocity ; to be whirled 
round rapidly. 
Twirl, n. 1. A rapid, circular motion; a whirling; 
quick rotation. 
2. Twist; convolution. [Rare.] Woodward. 
Twist, v.t. [imp. & p.p. TWISTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 

TWISTING.] [A-S. twist, two, cloth of double 

thread, from twi, two; Icel. tvistr, id., Prov. Ger. 


Spenser. 


Byron. 


zwist, id.; L. Ger. & D. twist, Dan. & Sw. tvist, H. | 


Ger. zwist, discord, dissension; L, Ger. & D. twis- 











TWITTER 


faa tviste, Bw. tvista, H. Ger. zwisten, to con- 
tend. 
1. To contort; to writhe; to complicate; to crook 
spirally; to convolve. 
Twist it into a serpentine form. Pope. 
2. Hence, to turn from the true form or meaning; 
7 pervert; as, to twist a passage cited from an au- 
or. 
3. To wreathe; to wind; to encircle; to unite by 
intertexture of parts. ‘Pillars of smoke twisted 


about with wreaths of flame.” Burnet. 
Longing to twist 
Bays with that ivy. Waller. 


4. Hence, to form; to weave; to make up. 
Was it not to this end 
That thou began’st to twist so fine a story? Shak. 

5. To wind in; to insinuate ;— used reflexively ; 

as, avarice ¢wists itself into all human concerns. 

To unite by winding one thread, strand, or 
other flexible substance round another; to form b 
convolution, or winding separate things round each 
other; as, to twist yarn or thread. 

7. ‘Vo form into a thread from many fine filaments ; 

- as, to twist wool or cotton. 

Twist, v.7. To be contorted or united by winding 
round each other; to be or become twisted; as, some 
strands will twist more easily than others. 

Twist, n. 1. A contortion ; a flexure ; a convolu- 
tion; a bending. 

Not the least turn or twist in the fibers of any one animal 
which does not render them more proper for that particular 
animal’s way of life than any other cast or texture. Addison. 

2. Form given in twisting; manner of twisting. 

He found fault with the length, the thickness, and the 
twist. Arbuthnot. 

3. Specifically, that which is formed by twisting, 
convoluting, or uniting the parts; as, (a@.) A cord, 
thread, or any thing flexible, formed by winding 
strands or separate things round each other. (0.) 
A kind of closely twisted strong sewing-silk, used 
by tailors, saddlers, and the like. (c.) A kind of 
cotton yarn, of several varieties. Simmonds. (d.) 
A small roll of twisted dough, baked. (e.) A little 
roll of tobacco. (f.) (Weaving.) A warp of acer- 
tain reed which can be joined to another by twist- 
ing. (g.) A beverage made of brandy and gin 
mixed. [Coillog. and low.] 

4. Atwig. [Obs.] Fairfax. 

Twist/er,n. 1. One who twists; the person whose 
occupation is to twist or join the threads of one to 
those of another, in weaving. 

2. The instrument used in twisting, or making 
twists. 

The twain that, in twining, before in the twine, 

As twins were intwisted, he now doth untwine; 

’Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine more between, 

He, twirling his twister, makes a twist of the twine. Wallis. 

3. (Carp.) A girder. Craig. 

4. (Man.) The inner part of the thigh; the prop- 


er place to rest upon when on horseback. Craig. 
Twist/ie-al, a. [From twist.) Having a twist ; 
tortuous ; hence, perverse ; unfair ; dishonest. 
[ Colloq. and vulgar, U.S.) Bartlett. 


Twit, v.t. [imp. & p. p. TWITTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
TWITTING.] [A-S. dtwitan, to reproach, blame, 
from dit, at, to, and witan, to know, to impute, re- 
proach.] ‘To vex by bringing to notice or remind- 
ing of a fault, defect, misfortune, or the like ; to 
fling at; to revile; to reproach; to upbraid; to 
taunt; as, he ¢witted his friend of falsehood. 

With this these scoffers twitted the Christians. Tillotson. 

ZEsop minds men of their errors, without twitting them for 
what is amiss. L’ Estrange. 

Twitch, v.¢t. [imp.& p. p. TWITCHED (twicht); p. 
pr. & vb. n. ee [A-S. twiccian, to pluck, 
twitch. See TwEAG.] To pull with a sudden jerk; 
to pluck with a short, quick motion; to snatch; as, 
to twitch one by the sleeve; to twitch a thing out of 
another’s hand; to ¢witch off clusters of grapes. 

Thrice they twitched the diamond in her ear. Pope. 

Twitch, n. 1. A pull with a jerk; a short, sudden, 
quick pull; as, a twitch by the sleeve. 

2. A short, spastic contraction of the fibers or 
muscles ; as, convulsive twitches ; a twitch in the 
side. 

Twitch/’er, n. One who, or that which, twitches. 

Twitch’/-grass,n. [See QUITCH-GRASS.] (/ot.) A 
species of grass which it is difficult to exterminate ; 
Triticum repens ; couch-grass; dog-grass; quitch- 

“grass;— applied also to various species of grass 
that are difficult to pull out of the ground. See 
COUCH-GRASS. 

Twite, n. (Ornith.) A passerine bird of the genus 
Fringilla (Ff. montana); tree-sparrow. 

Twit’ter, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. TWITTERED ; P. pr. 
& vb. n. TWITTERING.] [N. H. Ger. zwitschern, 
zwitzern, O. H. Ger. zwizardn, D. kwetteren, Sw. 
qvittra, Dan. quiddre. Cf. TIrTTER.] 

1. To make a succession of small, tremulous, in- 
termitted noises. 

The swallow, twittering from his straw-built shed. Gray. 

2. To have a slight trembling of the nerves; to 
be excited or agitated. 

3. To make the sound of a half-suppressed laugh; 
to titter; to giggle. Beau. § Fl. 

Twit/ter, n. [From ¢wit.] One who twits, or re- 
proaches, 
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TWITTER 


Wrwit/ter, n. 1. A small, tremulous, intermitted 
noise, as that made by a swallow or other singing- 
bird. 

2. A slight trembling or agitation of the nerves. 
3. A half-suppressed laugh; a fit of laughter but 
partially restrained; a titter; a giggle. 

Twit/ter-ing, n. 1. The act of one who, or that 
which, twitters. 


2. A state of slight excitement; agitation or ner- | 


vousness arising from expectation or suspense; the 
state of being nervous or agitated from inclination 
toward or desire for any object. 

A widow, who had a twittering toward a second husband, 
took a gossiping companion to manage the job. L’Hstrange. 

Twit/ting-ly, adv. In a twitting manner; with 
upbraiding. 

Twit/tle-twat/tle (twit/tl-tw5t/tl),n. [See Twat- 
TLE.] Tattle; gabble. [Vulgar.] LD Estrange. 

-Twixt. A contraction of betwixt, used in poetry, 
or in colloquial language. 

Two (too), a. [A-S. twegen, tw@, two, O. Sax. twé- 
na, twa, twé, O. Fries. twéne, twa, Goth. tvat, tvos, 
tva, Icel. tveir, tviir, tvau or tvd, Sw. tvd, tu, Dan. 
0, D. twee, L. Ger. twe, O. H. Ger. zwéne, zwo, zwei, 
H. Ger. zween, zwo, zwei, N. H. Ger. zwei, Ir. & 
Gael. da, do, W. dau, dwy, Armor, daou, diou, Lat. 
duo, dux, duo, Gr. dbo, Lith. & Skr. dwi, Russ. dwa, 
It. dwe, Sp. dos, Pg. dous, Pr. dui, Fr. deux. Cf. 
TwAIN.] Oneandone. ‘Two black clouds.” 

Milton. 
(=> 7wo is often used in the formation of self-explain- 
ing compounds, denoting something having, or consisting 
of, two parts, divisions, or organs, or something designed 
for, or to be used with, two objects, &c.; as, two-bladed; 
two-celled, two-eared, two-flowered, two-hand, two-head- 
ed, two-horse, two-leafed or two-leaved, two-legged, two- 
lobed, two-masted, two-named, two-petaled, two-pronged, 
two-seeded, two-story, two-stringed, two-toothed, two- 
valved, two-winged, and the like. 
In two, asunder; into two parts; in halves; in twain; 
as, cut 77 two. 


™rxv@ (too), mn. 1. The sum of one and one; the 
number next less than three. 

2. A symbol representing two units, as 2, or ii. 

Wivo/-eap/siiled (too/kip/suld), a. (Bot.) Having 
two distinct capsules; bicapsular. 

Tweo'-eléfit, a. (Bot.) Divided half-way from the 
border to the base into two segments; bifid. 

Mw ol-déck/er (too/-), n. A vessel of war carrying 
guns on two decks. Simmonds. 

Twol-tédgsed (t0o/ejd), a. Having two edges, or 
edges on both sides; as, a ¢wo-edged sword. 

Wwo/fdld (tdo/-), a. 1. Double ; duplicate ; mul- 
tiplied by two; as, twofold nature; a twofold sense; 
a twofold argument. 

2. (Bot.) Two and two together, growing from 
the same place; as twofold leaves. 

Two/fold (too/-), adv. In a double degree ; 
doubly. 

Two’-foot (t00/-),a. Measuring two feet; two feet 
long, thick, or wide; as, a two-foot rule. 

Wwo'-f6rked (t0o/forkt), a Divided into two 
parts somewhat after the manner of a fork; dichot- 
omous. 

Two’-hand/ed (tdo/-), a. 1. Having two hands; 
—often used as an epithet equivalent to large, 
stout, strong, and powerful. ‘Two-handed sway.” 

Milton. 
2. Used with both hands; as, a two-handed sword. 
“ That two-handed engine [the sword].” Milton. 

ETwo/’-lipped (too/lipt), a. 1. Having two lips. 

. (Bot.) Divided in such a manner as to resem- 
ble the two lips when the mouth is more or less 
open; bilabiate. 

Two/-pirt/ed (t0o/-), a. (Bot.) Divided from the 
border to the base into two distinct parts; bipar- 
tite. 

Two!-pénce (too/-) (Synop., § 180), n. A small 
coin and money of account, in England, equivalent 


to two pennies ; — minted to a fixed annual amount, 
for alms-giving by the sovereign on Maundy-Thurs- 
day. Simmonds. 


Two!-pén-mny (t00/-), a. Of the value of two-pence. 
Two!l-ply (too/-),a. [From two and ply, q. v.] 
Consisting of two thicknesses, as cloth ; 
double. 

2. Woven double, as cloth or carpeting, by incor- 
porating two sets of threads of the warp and two 
sets of the weft. 

Two/-ranked (t0o/rankt), a. (Bot.) Alternately 
disposed on exactly opposite sides of the stem so as 


to form two ranks; distichous. Gray. 
Two'-tongued (t0o/ttingd), a. Double-tongued ; 
deceitful. Sandys, 


Twy/-blade, n. See TwAY-BLADE. 

@y’-all, n. Something serving to tie or secure. 
[ Obs. and rare.) Latimer. 

Ty’burn-tich/et, n. (Hng. Law.) A certificate 
that expenses are due, given to the prosecutor of a 
felon to conviction. 

Ty-ehén’ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, Tycho Brahe, 
or to his system of astronomy. 

Ty-eoon’,n. [Japanese.] The political sovereign 
of Japan. 

Ty/dy, n. A small singing-bird; the tidy. [Obs.] 

Tye (ti), v. ¢. [See Tis, the proper orthography, and 
Ty1nG.] To bind or fasten; to tie. 

Wye (ti),n. 1. A knot; atie. See TIE. 
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2. (Naut.) A rope, one end of which passes 
through the mast, and is made fast to the center of 
a yard; the other end of the rope is attached toa 
tackle, by means of which the yard is hoisted. 

Ty’er, n. One who ties or unites. 

Ty-foon’,n. The same as TYPHOON, q. v. 

Ty’ser,n. Atiger. See TIGER. 

Tying, p. pr. of tie and tye. See TIE, 

Tying, n. (Mining.) Vhe act or process of wash- 
ing ores. Weale. 

Tyke, n. [See TrKE, 2.] A dog, or one as con- 
temptible as a dog; a tike. 

Ty’ler, n. [Fr. tailleur, cutter.] (Free-masonry.) 
One who stands as door-keeper or guard of a lodge 
with a drawn sword. 

TY¥m/bal, n. [Also written timbal.] ie timbale, 
Sp. timbal, timpano, It. timballo, taballo, timpano, 
Lat. tympanum, Gr. répravoy, riravoy, from rire, 
to beat.] A kind of kettle-drum. 


A tymbal’s sound were better than my voice. 


Tymp,n. (Cf. Tymean.] A partition or space in the 
lower part of a blast-furnace, adjoining the cruci- 
ble, for cleaning out the hearth. 

Tym/pan,n. [Fr.tympan, Sp. & It. timpano, from 
Lat. tympanum, a kettle-drum, a panel of a door, 
See supra.] 

1. Adrum. [0bs.] 

2. (Arch.) A panel; a tympanum, 

3. (Print.) A frame covered with parchment or 
cloth, on which the blank sheets are put, in order 
to be laid on the form to be impressed. [See Jilust. 
of Printing-press.] 

Tym/pa-nal, 

Tym-pan/ie (Synop., § 130), a, [Bee TYMBAL.] 

1. Like a tympanum or drum ; acting like a 
drum-head. 

2. (Anat.) Of, or pertaining to, the tympanum ; 
as, the tympanic canal. 

Tym-pin/ie, n. (Osteology.) The bone of the head 
which serves to support the drum of the ear, Dana. 

TYym/pa-nist, n. One who beats a drum. Cole. 

Higm/pa-nt/tés, n. (Lat. tympanites, from Gr, 
Touptavitys, from répravov, a kettle-drum; Fr. tym- 
panite, It. timpanite, Sp. timpanitis, Pg. tympanites, 
Pr. timpanistres. See TyMBAL.] (Med.) A flatu- 
lent distention of the belly; tympany. 

Tym/pa-nitfie, a. [Lat. tympaniticus, Gr. rvp- 
mavitik6s.] Relating to, or in the nature of, tym- 
pany or tympanites ; affected with tympany or 
tympanites. 

Rijn! pa-nt' tis, n. 


Prior. 


(Med.) (a.) Inflammation of 


the lining membrane of the middle ear. (b.) The 
same as TYMPANITES, or TYMPANY. See TympA- 
NITES. Dunglison. 


Tym/pa-nize,v.t. [O. Fr. tympaniser, Lat. tym- 
panizare, Gr. tvpmavivew.] To act the part of a 
drummer. Coles. 

TYym/pa-nize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. TYMPANIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. n, TYMPANIZING.|] To stretch, as a 
skin over the head of a drum; to make into a drum 
or drum-head, or cause to act or sound like a drum, 

Tym'pa-nmo, n. ([It.] (Mus.) A kettle-drum ;— 
chiefly used in the plural; the kettle-drums of an 
orchestra. [Written also timpano.] See KETTLE- 
DRUM. 

Tym/panesheet, n. (Print.) A sheet of paper 
of the same size as that to be printed, placed on the 
tympan, and serving as a guide to lay the sheets 
exactly even upon, while printing. Savage. 

Tym/paniim, nn. [Lat. tympanum, Gr. ripravor, 
a kettle-drum, a drum or wheel in machines, the 
triangular area in a pediment, the panel of a door. 
See TYMBAL. | 

1. (Anat.) (a.) The middle hollow portion of the 
ear containing the small bones, and separated by a 
membrane from the external passage; also, this 
membrane itself, on which atmospheric vibrations 
act directly in producing sound; —often called the 
drum of the ear. (0.) In birds and reptiles, the flat 
scale or membrane which forms the external organ 
of hearing. 

2. (Arch.) (a.) The naked face of a pediment, 
being usually a triangular space or table in the cor- 
ners or sides of an arch, often enriched with fig- 
ures. (b.) The die of a pedestal. (c.) The panel of 
a door. Gwilt. 

3. (Mech.) A drum-shaped wheel with spirally 
curved partitions by which water is raised to the 
axis, when the wheel revolves with the lower part 
of the circumference submerged ; — used for raising 
water, as for irrigation. 

T¥m/pa-ny, n. [Gr. ropravias, from ripravoy, a 
kettle-drum. See TYMPANITES. ] 

1. (Med.) A flatulent distention of the belly; tym- 
panitis. See TYMPANITIS. 

2. Hence, inflation; conceit; bombast; tumidity ; 
turgidness. ‘‘A plethoric and tautologic tympany 
of sentence.” De Quincey. 


Tynd,v.t. Toshut; toclose. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 
Tyne,v.t. Tolose. [Scot.] Sir W. Scott. 
Tyne, v.i. To become lost; to perish. Spenser. 


Tyne, n. A branch of the antlers of a stag, &c.; a 


prong; atine; as, a stag of ten tynes. W. Scott. 
Tyne, n. [See TEEN.] Anxiety. Spenser. 
Ty’ny,a. Small; tiny. See Tiny. 
Typ’al, a. Relating to types; belonging to types; 


y 
serving as a type; typical. R. Owen. 
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Type,n. [Fr. type, Sp. & It. tipo, Lat. typus, Gr. 
Toros, from rirrecy, root rum, to beat, strike.] 
1. The mark or impression of something; stamp ; 
impressed sign; emblem. 
The faith they have in tennis, long stockings, 


Short, bolstered breeches, and those types of travel. Shak, 
2. Impressed form; stamp; kind; sort. 
Thy father bears the type of king of Naples. Shak. 


3. The aggregate of characteristic qualities; the 
representative; and specifically, (a@.) (Nat. Hist.) 
The ideal representation of a species or group, com- 
bining its essential characteristics; an animal pos- 
sessing or exemplifying the essential characteristics 
of a species or group; an example or pattern. Dana. 
(b.) (Med.) The order in which the symptoms ofa 
disease exhibit themselves and succeed each other ; 
as, the intermittent or remittent type of a fever. 

4. A figure or representation of something to come; 
atoken; asign; asymbol;—correlative to antitype. 

A type is no longer a type when the thing typified comes to 
be actually exhibited. South. 

5. (Fine Arts.) The original conception which 
becomes the subject of a copy; the design on the 
face of a medal or a coin. Fairholt. 

6. (Typog.) (a.) A raised letter, fig- 
ure, accent, or other character, cast in 
metal or cut in wood, used in printing, 
(b.) Typesin general; the whole quan- 
tity of types used in printing; —spo- 
ken of collectively. 

(=~ Types are mostly made by casting 
type-metal in a mold, though some of the 
larger sizes are made from maple, mahog- 
any, or boxwood. In the cut, a is the body; 
b, the face, or part from which the impres- . 
sion is taken; c, the shoulder, or top of the ° 
body; d, the nick (sometimes two or more \ ; 
are made), designed to assist the composi- ee 
tor in distinguishing the bottom of the face Metal Type 
from the top; e, the groove made in the . 
process of finishing, — each type as cast having attached 
to the bottom of the body a jet, or small piece of metal 
(formed by the surplus metal poured into the mold), 
which, when broken off, leaves a roughness that requires 
to be removed. The fine lines at the top and bottom of a 
letter are technically called ceriphs, and when the face 
projects over the body, as inf, the projection is called a 
kern. The types which compose an ordinary book-fount 
consist of Roman CAPITALS, SMALL CAPITALS, and 
lower-case letters, and Jtalic CAPITALS and lower-case 
letters, with accompanying figures, points, and reference- 
marks, —in all about two hundred characters. Includ- 
ing the various modern styles of fancy types, some three 
or four hundred varieties of face are made. Besides the 
ordinary Roman and /talic, the most important of the 
varieties are 


Olv English, or Black Wetter, 
EO erinan Chest, 


Full-face, Antique, Serdfit, 


Old Style, cotuic. 


The smallest body in common use is diamond; then fol- 
low in order of size, pearl, agate, nonpareil, minion, bre- 
vier, bourgeois (or two-line diamond), long primer (or 
two-line pearl), small pica (or two-line agate), pica (or 
two-line nonpareil), English (or two-line minion), Colum- 
bian (or two-line brevier), great primer (or two-line bour- 
geois), paragon (or two-line long primer), double small 
pica (or two-line small pica), double pica (or two-line 
pica), double English (or two-line English), double great 
primer (or two-line great primer), double paragon (or 
two-line paragon), canon (or two-line double pica). 
Above this, the sizes are called five-line pica, six-line 
pica, seven-line pica, and so on, being made mostly of 
wood. The following alphabets show the different sizes 
up to great primer. 


Diamond.... 





abedefghijklmnopqrstuywxyz 2 


Pe@arh oars ase abcdefghijklmnopqrstuywxyzZ 

Agate. «.... abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyZ 
Nonpareil ... abcdefghijkImnopqrstuvwxyz 
Minion. .... abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


Brevier =. .« 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
Bourgeois . . . abedefghijklmnopqrstuywxyz 
. abcedefghijklmnopqrstuvwx 


. abedefghijklmnopqrstuv 
viea...... abcdefehijklmnopqrst 


Great primer . abedef. = hy klmn 


The foregoing account is conformed to the designations 
made use of by American type-founders, but is substan- 
tially correct for England. Agate, however, is called 
ruby, in England, where, also, a size intermediate be- 
tween nonpareil and minion is employed, called emerald. 


Type,v.t. [imp.& p. p. TYPED (tipt); p. pr. & vb. n. 
TYPING. | 

1. To represent by a model or symbol beforehand ; 

to prefigure. [Rare.] White. 

2. To furnish an expression or copy of; to repre- 


sent. [Rare] 
But let us type them now 
In our own lives. 


Long primer 


Small pica. . 


Tennyson. 
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TYPE-FOUNDER 


Ty pe’-found/er, n. 
tures type. 

Type’-found/er-y,)m. A place for the manufac- 

Type’-found’ry, ture of type. ; 

Type/-mét/al (-mét/al, or me&t/!), n. A metallic 
compound, used for making types; especially, a 
compound of lead and antimony in the proportion 
of three to one, with a small proportion of tin, and 
sometimes a little copper. 

Ty-phO’e-an, a. [Lat. Typhoius, from Typhoéus, Gr. 
Tudweds, Tudds.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling, 
Typhoéus, the fabled giant with a hundred heads. 

(- Sometimes incorrectly written and pronounced 
Ty-phee! dn or Ty-phélan. ¥ 

Typhoid, a. [Fr. typhoide or typhode, Gr. rvpadns, 
from res stupor from fever, and (dus, form, like- 
ness. See Typuus.] Of, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, typhus; like typhus of a low grade; as, ty- 
phoid fever. 

Ty/pho-ma/ni-a, n. 
mon in typhus fever. 

Ty’phon, n. The evil genius in Egyptian mythol- 
ogy. Brande. 

Ty-phoon’,n. [Lat. typhon, Gr. ruddv, tupds, a 

~ violent whirlwind, that rushes upward from the 
earth, whirling clouds of dust ;— probably so called 
because it was held to be the work of Typhon or 
Typhos, a giant struck with lightning by Jupiter, 

and buried under Mount “tna. Cf. TurFroon.] 
1. A violent tornado or hurricane occurring in the 


One who casts or manufac- 


(Med.) A low delirium com- 


Chinese seas. Brande. 
2. Sometimes, the simoom. 
Ty'phos, n. The same as Typnus. [Obs.] 


Ty’phoids, a. [Fr. typheux, N. Lat. typhosus.] Of, 
or relating to, typhus. 

Ty'phus, n. [N. Lat., from Gr. ri¢os, smoke, 
cloud, stupor arising from fever, from rider, to 
smoke.] (Med.) A continuous fever lasting from 
two to three weeks, and attended with great pros- 
tration and cerebral disorder, 

TyYp/ie, ee. [Fr. typique, Sp. & It. tipico, Lat. 

Typlie-al,| typicus, Gr. rumixds, from riros, type.] 

1. Of the nature of a type; representing some- 
thing by a form, model, or resemblance ; emblematic ; 
figurative. 

2. (Nat. Hist.) Combining or expressing the es- 
sential characteristics of a type. 

Typic fever (Med.), a fever that is regular in its at- 
tacks, or that follows a particular type ;— opposed to er- 
ratic fever. 

Typ/ie-al-ly, adv. In atypical manner; by way of 
image, symbol, or resemblance. 

Ty¥p/ie-al-mess, 7, The state or quality of being 
typical. 

Typ/i-fi-ea/tion, n. The act of typifying or repre- 
senting by a figure. 

TYp/i-fi’er,n. One who, or that which, typifies. 

Typ/ity,v.t. [imp. & p. p. TYPIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. TYPIFYING.] [From Gr. rimos, type, and 
Lat. facere, to make.] To represent by an image, 
form, model, or resemblance. 

Our Savior was typified, indeed, by the goat that mies slain. 

rowne. 


Ty!'po, n. [An abbreviation of typographer.] A 
compositor. [ Colloq. 
Typ/o-ed3s/‘my, n. [From Gr. rizos, type, and 
kéopos, the world.] representation of the world. 
Rare.) ~ Camden. 
-pdg/ra-pher, or Ty-péog/va-pher, n. [Fr. 
typographe, Sp. & It. tipografo.] A printer. 
TYp/o-graph/ie, or Ty’po-graph/ie 
T¥p/o-griph/ie-al, or TY/po-graph/ie-al 
(Synop., § 130), a. [Fr. typoyraphique, Sp. & It. 
tipograyfico. | 
1. Of, or pertaining to, the act or art of represent- 
ing by types or symbols; emblematic; figurative ; 
typical. [Obs.] Johnson. 
2. Of, or pertaining to, typography or printing; 
as, the typographic art. 
Typ/o-graph/ie-al-ly, or Ty’/po-graph/ie-al- 
ly, adv, 
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1. In a symbolic or typical manner; emblematic- 
ally; figuratively; typically. [Obs.] 

Q. In a typographical manner; by means of types; 
with respect to the art, style, or manner of printing; 
after the manner of printers. ; 

Ty¥-pég’ra-phy, or Ty-pog’ra-phy, n. [Fr. ty- 
pographie, Sp. & It. tipograyia, from Gr. rios, type, 
and ypadery, to rahe 

1. The act or art of expressing by means of types 
or symbols; emblematical or hieroglyphic repre- 
sentation. [Obs.] Browne. 

2. The art of printing, or the operation of im- 
pressing types on paper. 

Typ/o-lite (49), n. [Fr. typolite, from Gr. rizos, 
image, type, and AiSos, stone.] (Min.) A stone or 
fossil which has on it impressions or figures of plants 
and animals. 

Ty-pol/o-gy, or Ty-pobl/o-gy, n. 
type, and Adyos, discourse. } 

L. (Theol. A discourse or treatise on types. 

2. The doctrine of types. 

Ty’ran,n, Atyrant. [Obs.and rare.] — Spenser. 

Ty/ran, v. t. To play the tyrant toward; to tyr- 


[Gr. rimos, 


annize over. [Obs. and rare.) Spenser, 
Tyr/an-ness, n. [From tyran.] A female tyrant. 
Obs. and rare.} ‘penser. Alkenside. 


Ty-rin’/nie (Synop., §130),a. [Fr. tyrannique, 
Ty-rain/nie-al It. tirannico, Sp. tiranico, Lat. 
tyrannicus, Gr. rvpavvikds.] Of, or pertaining to, a 
tyrant; suiting a tyrant; unjustly severe in govern- 
ment; imperious; despotic; cruel; arbitrary; as, a 
tyrannical prince; a tyrannical master ; tyrannical 

government or power. 
Our sects a more tyrannic power assume. Roscommon. 


The oppressor ruled tyrannic where he durst. Pope. 


Ty-ran/nie-al-ly, adv. In a tyrannical manner; 
arbitrarily; oppressiyely. 

Ty-rin/nie-al-ness, n. 
being tyrannical. 

Ty-ran/ni-cid/al, a. 


The state or quality of 


Of, or pertaining to, the 
murder of a tyrant. Booth. 

Ty-rin/ni-cide,n. [Lat. tyrannicidium, the kill- 
ing of a tyrant, tyrannicida, the killer of a tyrant, 
from tyrannus, a tyrant, and cedere, to kill; Fr. 
tyrannicide, Sp. tiranicidio, the killing of a tyrant, 
Fr. tyrannicide, It. tirannicida, Sp. tiranicida, the 
killer of a tyrant. ] 

1. The act of killing a tyrant. 
2. One who kills a tyrant. 

Tyr/an-nish, a. Like atyrant; tyrannical. ee! 
“The proud, tyrannish Roman.” ower. 

Tyr/an-nize, v. i. [imp. & p. p. TYRANNIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. TYRANNIZING.] [Fr. tyranniser, Sp. 
tiranizar, It. tirannizzare, Gr. rupavvifev.] To 
act the tyrant; to exercise arbitrary power; to rule 
with unjust and oppressive severity; to exercise 
power over others not permitted by law or required 
by justice, or with a severity not necessary to the 
ends of justice and government; as, a prince will 
often tyrannize over his subjects; masters some- 
times tyrannize over their servants or appren- 
tices. 

TYr/an-nize, v.t. To subject to arbitrary, oppres- 
sive, or tyrannical treatment; to oppress. 

Tyr/an-notis, a Tyrannical; arbitrary; unjustly 


severe; despotic. [Obs.] Sidney. 
Tyr/an-nots-ly, adv. Tyrannically; arbitrarily ; 
cruelly. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Tyr/an-ny,n. [Fr. tyrannie, Pr. & It. tirannia, 
Sp. tiranta, Pr. & Pg. tyrannia, Gr. rupavvia, rv- 
pavvis, Lat. tyrannis. See TYRANT.] 

1. The government or authority of a tyrant; arbi- 
trary or despotic exercise of power; exercise of 
power over subjects and others with a rigor not 
authorized by law or justice, or not requisite for 
the purposes of government. 

2. Cruel government or discipline; as, the tyranny 
of a master. 

3. Severity; rigor; inclemency, 

The tyranny of the open night's too rough 


For nature to endure. Shak. 


TZARITZA 


ie n. [O. Eng. tyran, O. Fr. tiran, tirant, 

N. Fr. tyran, Pr. tyran, tiran, Sp. tirano, Pg. 
tyrano, lt. tiranno, Lat. tyrannus, Gr. ripayvos, 
originally an absolute sovereign, but afterward a 
severe or cruel ruler, properly Doric for xvipavos, 
from kipos, kiptos, a lord, master. | 

1. An absolute ruler; a sovereign unrestrained by 
law or constitution. 

2. A monarch, or other ruler or master, who uses 
power to oppress his subjects; a person who exer- 
cises unlawful authority, or lawful authority in an 
unlawful manner; one who by taxation, injustice, 
or cruel punishment, or the demand of unreasonable 
services, imposes burdens and hardships on those 
under his control, which law and humanity do not 
authorize, or which the purposes of government do 
not require; a despotic ruler; a cruel master; an 
oppressor. 

Love, to a yielding heart, is a king; toa resisting heart, is a 
tyrant. Sidney. 

3. (Ornith.) A passerine bird of the family Mus- 
cicapidx, or fly-catchers, and genus Tyrannus ;— 
called also tyrant-shrike, or tyrant jly-catcher. 

Baird, 

[= “ Free constitutions [in Greece] having supersed- 
ed the old hereditary sovereignties (GaciAetac), all who 
obtained absolute power in a state were called ripavvor, 
tyrants, usurpers ; so that the term rather regards the 
way in which power was gained, than how it was erer- 
cised ; as, e. g., it was applied to the mild Pisistratus, but 
not to the despotic kings of Persia: however, as usurpa- 
tion usually leads to violence, the word soon came to im- 
ply reproach, and was then used like our tyrant or des- 


pot.” Liddell & Scott. 
Ty’rant,v.i. To act like atyrant; to be tyrannical, 
[ Obs.] Fuller. 


Tyre,n. Attire; dress. See Tire. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Tyre, n. Curdled milk ;—so called in India. 

Tyre, v.¢. To dress or adorn. noe See TIRE. 

Tyre,v.i. Toprey upon. See TIRE. 

Tyr/i-an,n. (Lat. Tyrius. See infra.) (G@eog.) A 
native or inhabitant of Tyre. 

Tyr’i-an, a. [Lat. Tyrius, Gr. Tipros, from Lat. 
iia Gr. Tipos, Heb. Zor, Tyre, from zir, stone, 
rock, 

a (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Tyre or its peo- 
ple. 

2. Being of a purple color, like the dye called 
Tyrian purple. 

Tyrian purple or dye, a celebrated purple dye formerly 
prepared at Tyre from certain shell-fish. 

Ty’rd, n.; pl. TY/ROS, [Written also tiro.] [Lat. 
tiro, a newly-levied soldier, a beginner, Fr. tyron, 
Sp. tiron, It. tirone.] 

1. A beginner in learning; one who is in the ru- 
diments of any branch of study; a novitiate. 

2. Hence, a person imperfectly acquainted with a 
subject. 

Ty-ro¢/i-ny, n. [Lat. tirocinium, first service or 
trial, from ¢iro, a newly-levied soldier, a beginner. ] 
The state of being a tyro or beginner; apprentice- 
ship. [Obs.] Blount. 

Tyr/ol-ése’ (91), a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Tyrol, or to the people of Tyrol, 

Tyr/ol-€se’, n. sing. & pl. (Geog.) A native or in- 
habitant of Tyrol; in the plural, the people of 
Tyrol. E 

Tyr’o-lite (49), n. [From Tyrol, where it occurs, 
and Gr. AiSus, stone.] (Min.) A translucent, very 
sectile mineral, of a green color, and pearly or vitre- 
ous luster, consisting chiefly of arsenic acid, oxide 
of copper, carbonate of lime, and water. Dan. 

Tyr/o-man/cy,n. [Gr. rvpos, cheese, and pavreia, 
divination.] Soothsaying by means of cheese. 

Ty’/ro-nism, 7. The state of being a tyro, or be- 
ginner. [Written also tironism.] 

Tythe,n. See TITHE. 

Tyth/ing, 7. See TITHING. 

Tziir (zir),n. The emperor of Russia. See CZAR. 

Tzaivi/na (zi-re/na), Jn. The empress of Russia, 

Tzi-rit/za (zi-rit/sa), See CZARINA. 
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U is the twenty-first letter and the fifth vowel in the 
English alphabet. Its true primary sound, in 
Anglo-Saxon, was the sound which it still retains 
in most of the languages of Europe — that of oo in 
cool, tool, answering to the French ow in tour. This 
sound was changed to that heard in the words wse, 
tube, &c., probably under the Norman kings, by the 
attempt made to introduce the Norman-French lan- 
guage intocommon use. Besides these two sounds, 
uw has also two other sounds, as exemplified in the 
words but, bull. See Principles of Pronunciation, 
§§ 29-34, and §§ 52,53. The letter U is a modification 
of the Greek letter Y. It has a close affinity to the 
consonant v, and hence these two letters were for- 
merly confounded in writing and printing, the dis- 
crimination between them being of a comparative- 
ly recent date. 
U’ber-ous, a. 
ubertus, ubertosus, wbertuosus, Lat. wher. 
_ful; copious; abundant; plentiful. [Obs. 
U'ber-ty,n. [O. Fr. uberté, It. uberta, Lat. whertas. 
See ere) bundance; fruitfulness ; copiousness ; 
_plenty. [Obs. 
U’bi-ea/tion, 
U-bi’e-ty, 


[O. Fr. ubereux, It. ubertoso, L. Lat. 
Fruit- 


n. [N. Lat. ubicatio, ubietas, from 
Lat. ubi, where; Sp. whicacion, 
It. whicazione.] The state of being in a place; 

_local relation. [Rare. Glanville. 

U/bi-qui/ri-an, a. Ubiquitary ; ubiquitons. [ are. ] 

U/bi-quist (yu/bi-kwist), Jn. [Fr. whiquiste, 

U-biq/ui-ta’ri-an (yy-bik/wi-),§ wbiquitaire, It. 
ubiquista, ubiquitarto, from Lat. whique, every 
where, from whi, where.) (Zccl. Hist.) One of a 
school of Lutheran divines;—so called from their 
tenet that the body of Christ is present every where, 
and especially in the eucharist, in virtue of his om- 

_ hipresence. 

U-biq/ui-ta-ri-ness (yy-bik/wi-), n. The state of 
being ubiquitary or ubiquitous ; existence every 

_ where; ubiquity. [Rare.] Fuller. 

U-biqg/ui-ta-ry,a. [From Lat. whique, every where. 
See supra.] Existing every where, or in all places; 

_ ubiquitous. Howell. 

U-big/ui-ta-ry (yu-bik/wi-), m. [See supra.] 

1. One who exists every where. 

_ 2. A ubiquitarian. 

U-big/ui-totis, a. Existing, or being, every where; 

_ omnipresent. 

U-bigq/ui-ty (yy-bik/wi-ty), n. [Fr. whiquité, Sp. 
ubicuidad, It. ubiquita, from Lat. wbique, every 
where.] Existence in all places, or every where, 
at the same time; omnipresence; as, the whiquity 
of God is not disputed by those who admit his ex- 

_ istence. 

Uck’/e-wal/list (-wdlist), n. (ecl. Hist.) One of 
a sect of rigid Anabaptists, which originated in 1637, 
and whose tenets were essentially the same as those 
of the Mennonites, except that they held that Judas 
and the murderers of Christ were saved ;—s0 called 
from Ucke Wallis, a native of Friesland, founder of 

_ the sect. Brande. Eadie. 

U’dal,n. [Icel. ddal, allodium, an hereditary estate, 
Sw. odal, Dan. odel.] A freehold in the Shetland 

_Isles; property held by udal or allodial right. 

U’dal, a. Held independent of a lord paramount; 
free of rent or service ;—the same as ALLODIAL; a 
term used in Finland, Shetland, and Orkney. See 

_ALLODIAL, Burrill. 

U’dal-er, n. A freeholder in the Shetland Isles, 

U’dal-man, without feudal dependencies; one 
who holds property by udal or allodial right. 

Jamieson. W. Scott. 

Ta’der, n. [A-S. ader, Qdr, O. Fries. uder, O. H. 
Ger. aitar, ataro, N. H. Ger. euter, D. wider, uijer, 
wir, jadder, jaar, Icel. jugr, jufr, Sw. jufver, jur, 
Dan. yver, Gr. odSup, otpap, Lat. uber, Skr. Adhar, 
adhan, adhas, Lith. udra, Finn. utar, utara, Es- 
thonian wddar, uddaras, Gael. ulh, ugh, Ir. uit, 
uwitch.| The gland of a female mammal in which 
the milk is secreted and stored for the nourishment 
of the young;—commonly called the bag in cows 

_ and other quadrupeds. 

Ud/dered, p. a. Furnished with udders. 

Ud/der-less, a. Destitute of an udder; hence, de- 
prived of nourishment from a mother, 

Ye gentle girls who foster up 
Udderless lambs. Keats. 

U-dim/e-ter, n. [Fr. udométre, from Lat. udus, 
wet, moist, and Gr. wérpov, a measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the quantity of water which 
falls from the atmosphere; a rain-gauge. 

Ug/le-séme (tig/l-sum), a. Ugly. [Obs. and rare.] 
“Such an uglesome countenance.” Latimer. 

Ugli-ly, adv. In an ugly manner; with deformity. 
g/li-ness,n. [From wgly.] 

1. The quality of being ugly; offensiveness of 
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U. 


aspect; want of beauty; deformity of person; as, 
old age and ugliness. 

2. Turpitude of mind; moral depravity; loath- 
someness; also, ill-nature; crossness. 

Their dull ribaldry must be offensive to any one who does 


not, for the sake of the sin, pardon the ugliness of its cireum- 
stances, South. 


Uglly, a. [compar. uGLIER; superl. UGLIEST.] [O. 
Eng. also wgsome, frightful, horrible ; A-S. egle, 
egele, troublesome, hateful, Goth. agls, base, aglus, 
difficult, Goth. agis, A-8. dga, Icel. Ogn, terror, 
Goth. 6gan, to fear, dgjan, to frighten.] 

1. Offensive to the sight; contrary to beauty; of 
disagreeable or loathsome aspect; deformed; hate- 


ful. ‘‘ Like the toad, ugly and venomous.” Shak, 
O, I have passed a miserable night, 
So full of ugly sights, of ghastly dreams. Shak, 


2. Ill-natured; cross-grained ; as, an wgly temper ; 
an ugly speech. 


g/some, a. Ugly; offensive; loathsome. [Obs.] 
_‘* The wgsome sights I saw.” Surrey. 
Ug’/séme-ness, 7. Ugliness. [Obs.] ‘The wg- 
someness of death.” Latimer. 


U-kase’,n. [Fr. ukase, Russ. ukds, from kasatj, to 
show, to say.] In Russia, a proclamation or im- 

_ perial order published, having the force of law. 

Ulan, n. [Pol. ulan, hulan, from Turk. oglan, a 
youth, lad.] 

1. A certain description of militia among the 
modern Tartars. 

2. One of a kind of light cavalry of Tartaric 
origin, and first introduced into European armies in 
Poland. They were armed with lances, to which 

_ pistols and sabers are added. 

UlVe¢er, n. [Fr. ulcére, Sp. & It. ulcera, Pr. ulcus, 
Lat. wlcws, wleeris, Gr. wwe ( Med.) A solution 
of continuity in any of the soft parts of the body, 
discharging purulent matter, found principally on 
the natural surfaces of the body, and originating 
generally in a constitutional disorder; a sore dis- 
charging pus. 

Ul’/¢er-a-ble, a. Capable of becoming ulcerated. 
l/cer-ate, v. i. [imp. & p. p. ULCERATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. nN. ULCERATING.] To be.formed into an ulcer ; 

_ to become ulcerous. 

Ul’cer-ate, v.t¢. [Lat. wlcerare, from wlcus, ulcer, 
It. ulcerare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. ulcerar, Fr. ulcérer.| To 
affect with an ulcer or with ulcers. Harvey. 

Ul cer-a/tion, n. [Fr. ulcération, Pr. ulceracio, Sp. 
uwlceracion, It. wlcerazione, Lat. ulceratio. | 

1. The process of forming into an ulcer; or the 
process of becoming ulcerous; the state of being 
ulcerated. 

22 A nuilcer. Arbuthnot. 

Ul’'¢er-a/tive, a. Of, or relating to, ulcers; as, an 
ulcerative process. 

Ulcered, a. Having become ulcerous; affected 
with an ulcer; ulcerated. 

Tl’cer-ous, a. ee ulcéreux, Pr. ulceros, Sp. & It. 
ulceroso, Lat. ulcerosus.]} 

1. Having the nature or character of an ulcer; 
discharging purulent or other matter. 

2. Affected with an ulcer or with ulcers. 


It will but skin and film the ulcerous place. 


Ul/¢er-otis-ly, adv, In an ulcerous manner. 
I/cer-otis-mess, nn. The state of being ulcerous. 
Ul-etis/etile, n. [Lat. ulcusculwm, diminutive of 

_ulcus. See ULCER.] A little ulcer. 

Ulle,n. (Bot.) A Mexican tree of the genus Castil- 
loa (C. elastica), whose milky juice yields caout- 
chouc. 

U-1é/ma, n. [Ar. ulema, the wise or learned men, 
pl. of alim, wise, learned, from alima, to know.] 
A corporation, in Turkey, composed of the hierar- 
chy, namely, the imans, or ministers of religion, 
the muftis, or doctors of law, and the cadis, or ad- 

_ministrators of justice. 

Ulle-tree,n. (Bot.) Ule. See ULE. 

O@lex,n. (Lat. ulex,a certain shrub.] (Bot.) A 
genus of leguminous plants; furze. 

U-lig/imoits,a. [Fr. uligineuz, It. uliginoso, Lat. 
uliginosus, from uligo, moisture, contracted from 
uviligo, from wvere, to be moist.] Muddy; oozy; 
slimy. [are.] Woodward. 

TVlage, n. [Probably from D. vullen, to fill.] (Com.) 
The wantage of casks of liquor, or what a cask 
wants of being full. 
1l/mann-ite (49), n. (Min.) <A brittle mineral of 
a steel-gray color and metallic luster, consisting of 
arsenic, antimony, silver, and nickel. Dana, 

Ul-mia/ceots (-ma/shus), a. [Lat. wlmus, an elm.] 
(Bot.) Of, or pertaining to, an order of trees, of 

_ Which the elm is the type. 

Ulmie, a. [Fr. ulmique, from Lat. wlmus, an elm.] 


Shak. 
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(Chem.) Pertaining to a certain acid, now called hu- 

mic acid ;—the same as Humic. See Humic. 

Vmine,n. [Fr. ulmine, from Lat. wlmus, an elm. |] 

(Chem.) (a.) Ulmic or humie acid. See Humic. 

(b.) The same as HuMINE or Humus. See Humus. 

Umus,n. (Lat.] (Bot.) A genus of trees, includ- 
ing the elm, 

WUna,n. (Lat. ulna, Gr. odévn, the elbow. ] 

1. (Anat.) The larger of the two bones of the 
fore-arm, which reaches from the posterior point of 
the elbow to the side of the wrist on which the little 
finger is placed. 

4. (0. Eng. Law.) An ell. Burrill. 

Ulnage, n. Measurement by the ell; alnage; au- 

nage. See ALNAGE and AUNAGE. 

UVnar, a. [From Lat. ulna. See supra.) (Anat.) Of, 
or pertaining to, the ulna, or cubit; as, the wlnar 
nerye. . 

Wlo-dén'dronm,n. [Gr. oddos, for 6Ao0s, whole, and 


dévdpov, tree.] (Paleon.) A genus of trees now ex- 


tinct, and found only in a fossil state. 

U1-t@/ri-or, a. [Lat. ulterior, comp. of ulter, that is 
beyond, or on the other side; It. ulteriore, Sp. ulte- 
rior, Fr. ultérieur.] 

1. Situated beyond, or on the further side ; — op- 
posed to citerior, or hither. 

2. Further; remoter; more distant; succeeding; 
as, ulterior demands; ulterior propositions; what 
ulterior measures will be adopted is uncertain. 

U1-té/ri-or, n, Further side; remote part. eae 

oleridge. 

U1-té’ri-or-ly, adv. In an ulterior manner; re- 
motely. 

OUti-ma, a. [Lat.] Most remote; furthest; final ; 
last; the utmost stretch or boundary; hence, the 
further limit or point. 


Uitima ratio. [(Lat.] The last reason, argument, or 
resort. — Ultima thule. [Lat.] See THULE. 


OU ti-ma, n. Hah ultimus, ultima, last.] (@ram.) 

~The last syllable of a word. 

Ul’ti-mate (45), a. [L. Lat. wtimatus, last, extreme, 
from Lat. wtimare, to come to an end, from wltimus, 
the furthest, last, superl. of ulter, that is beyond, 
See supra.] 

1. Furthest ; most remote; extreme; last; final. 
‘My harbor and my ultimate repose.” Milton. 

Many actions apt to procure fame are not conducive to this 
our ultimate happiness. ison. 

2. Last in atrain of progression or consequences; 
tended toward by all that precedes; arrived at, as 
the last result; final. 

Those ultimate truths and those universal laws of thought 
which we can not rationally contradict. Coleridge. 

3. Incapable of further analysis ; incapable of 
further division or separation; constituent; as, an 
ultimate element. 

Ultimate analysis (Chem.), the resolution of a sub- 
stance into its elements ; — opposed to proximate analy- 


sts. — Ultimate ratio (Math.), the limiting term of a ratio, 


or that toward which a series tends, and which it does 
not pass. 
Syn. — Final; conclusive. See FINAL, 
Ul'ti-miate, v.t.& 7%. [imp. & p. p. ULTIMATED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. ULTIMATING. | 
1. To come or bring to an end or issue; to eyent- 
uate; to end. 
~ 2. To come or bring into use or practice. 
Ul’ti-mate-ly, adv. Finally; at last; in the end or 
last consequence; as, afflictions often tend to cor- 
_rect immoral habits, and ultimately prove blessings. 
Ulti-ma/tion, 7. State of being ultimate; that 
which is ultimate or final ; ultimatum. [Rare.] Swift. 
Uéti-ma@/tum, n. [N. Lat. See ULTIMATE.] 
A final proposition or condition; especially, the 
final propositions, conditions, or terms, offered 
as the basis of a treaty; the most favorable terms 
that a negotiator can offer, and the rejection of 
_ Which usually puts an end to negotiation. 
Ul/time, a. Ultimate; final. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Ultim/i-ty, n. [L. Lat. ultimitas, extremity, from 
Lat. ultimus, the last.] The last stage or conse- 
quence. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Uti-mo, n. (Lat. ultimo, sc. mense, in the last 
month.] The last month preceding the present; as, 
_ on the first wltimo ;— often contracted to ult. 
Ultion,n. [Lat. witio.] Revenge. [Obs.] 
Ul’tra. A prefix, the same as the Latin ultra, be- 
yond, having in composition the signification be- 
yond, on the other side, chiefly when joined with 
words expressing relations of place; as, wtra-ma- 
rine, ultra-montane, ultra-mundane, ultra-tropical, 
and the like. In other relations it has the sense of 
excessively, exceedingly, beyond what is common, 
natural, right, or proper ; as, ultra-Catholic, ultra- 
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conservative, ultra-democratic, ultra-democracy, 
ultra-despotic, ultra-liberal, ultra-radical, ultra- 
republican, and the like. 

TV tra, a. ee from wulter, that is beyond or on 
the other side, from wls, beyond, from the pronom- 
inal root il, whence tlle, that.] Disposed to go be- 
yond others, or beyond due limit; radical; extreme ; 
as, ultra measures. 

'tra,n. A person who advocates extreme meas- 
ures; an ultraist. 
lt/rage,n. Outrage. [Obs.] See OuTRAGE. 

‘tra-Igsm, n. [Fr. ultraisme. See supra.] The 
principles of men who advocate extreme measures, 
as a radical reform, and the like. H, More. 

'tra-ist, n. One who pushes aprinciple or meas- 
ure to extremes; a radical or ultra. 
l’/tra-ma-rine’ (-reen’), a. [Lat. ultra, beyond, 
and marinus, marine.|] Situated or being beyond 
the sea. Ainsworth. 

Ul'tra-ma-rine’, mn. [See supra. It was so called 
because the lapis-lazuli was originally brought from 
beyond the sea—from Asia.] (Paint.) A blue pig- 
ment obtained originally by powdering the lapis- 
lazuli, a mineral of great beauty, and which is a 
silicate of soda, lime, and alumina, with a sulphuret 
probably of sodium and iron. It is the only one re- 
sembling in purity of color the blue of the prismatic 
spectrum. An artificial wltra-marine equal in beauty 
to the native, consists of silica, alumina, soda, and 
sodium, and is supposed to owe its color to sulphuret 
of sodium, Dana. Fairhoilt. 

Ultramarine ashes (Paint.), a pigment which is the 
residuum of lapis lazuli, after the ultramarine has been 
extracted, used by the old masters as a middle or neutral 
tint for flesh, skies, and draperies, being of a purer and 
tenderer gray than that produced by mixture of more posi- 
tive colors. Fairhoit. 


Tltra-mSn/tane, a. [L. Lat. wltramontanus, from 
Lat. ultra, beyond, and montanus, belonging to a 
mountain, from mons, montis, mountain; Sp. wltra- 
montano, Fr. ultramontain.| Being beyond the 
mountains, or Alps, in respect to the one who 
speaks, 


(2 This term was first applied, somewhat contemptu- 
ously, by the Italians, to the nations north of the Alps, 
‘especially Germany and France, their painters, jurists, 
&c. Ata later period, the French and Germans applied 
it to the Italians. It is now more particularly used in re- 
spect to religious matters; and wltramontane doctrines, 
when spoken of north of the Alps, denote the extreme 
views of the pope's rights and supremacy maintained by 
Bellarmin and other Italian writers. 


Ul'tra-m6n/tane, x. One who resides beyond the 

_ mountains; a foreigner. 

Ultra-mon/ta-nism, ». [Fr. ultramontanisme, 
ultramontisme, Sp. ultramontanismo.] The prin- 
ciples of those who maintain extreme views as to 
the pope’s supremacy ;—so used by those living 
north of the Alps;—rarely used in an opposite 


sense as referring to the views of those living north | 


of the Alps. 
/tra-mo6n/ta-nist, 7. 
montanism. 
l/tra-miin/dane, a. [Lat. wltramundanus, from 
Lat. wltra, beyond, and mundanus, belonging to the 
world, from mundus, the world, Sp. ultramundano, 
Fr. ultramondain.] Being beyond the world, or 
beyond the limits of our system. 
Vtra-Prot/est-ant,. [Prefix ultra and Prot- 
estant.} An advocate or supporter of extreme 
Protestant views. 
l/tra-Prdét/est-ant-ism, n. 
views of the ultra-Protestants. 

‘tra-trop/ie-al, a. [Prefix ultra and tropical.] 
Situated beyond, or outside of, the tropics; extra- 
tropical; also, of an excessive tropical temperature ; 
warmer than the tropics. 

Ul1-tro/ne-otis, a. [Lat. ultroneus, from ultro, to 
the further side, on his part, of one’s own accord, 
from ulter, that is beyond. See UttTRA.] Spon- 
taneous; voluntary. [Obs.] 

U1-trd/ne-otts-ly, adv. In an ultroneous manner; 
of free will; spontaneously. [Obs.] 

Ul1-tr0/ne-otis-ness,n. The quality of being ultro- 
neous; spontaneity; voluntariness. [Obs.] 

Tl/i-late,v.i. [Lat. ululare, ululatum, allied to Gr. 
6vArADCEcv, It. ululare, ulolare, urlure, Sp. & Pg. ulu- 
lar, Pr. ulular, ullular, udolar, O. Fr. huller, N. Fr. 
ululer, hululer, hurler.| To howl, as a dog or wolf. 
l/ii-la’/tion, n. [Lat. ululatio.) A howl, as of 
the wolf or dog. 


He may fright others with his ululation. 


Gm/bel, n. [Lat. wmbella, a little 
shadow, umbrella, diminutive of 
ambra, shade ; It. umbella, Fr. 
ombelle, an umbel.] (Bot.) A kind 
of flower cluster in which the 
flower-stalks spread moderately 
from a common point, and form a 
common plane or convex surface 
above, as in the carrot. It is simple 
or compound; in the latter case, 
each peduncle bears another little 
umbel, called wmbellet, or umbel- 
tule. 

Um/bel-lar, a. Of, or pertaining to, an umbel; 
having the form of an umbel. 


One who holds to ultra- 


The doctrines or 


Wither. 


Umbel. 
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Um/bel-late, a. [N. Lat. wmbellatus, It. umbel- 

Um/bel-la/ted,{ lato, Fr. ombellé.}  (Bot.) Bear- 
ing umbels; pertaining to an umbel; umbel-like; 
as, umbellate plants or flowers. 

Um/bel-lét, n. (Bot.) A little or partial umbel; an 
umbellule. 

Um-bél/li-fer, n. [See infra.] (Bot.) <A plant 

_ producing an umbel. 

Um /bel-liffer-otis, a. [N. Lat. wmbellifer, from 
umbella and ferre, to bear; It. umbellifero, Fr. 
ombellifére.] (Bot.) Producing the inflorescence 
en an umbel ; bearing umbels; as, wmbelliferous 
plants. 


Um/bel-liile, n. [N. Lat. wmbellula, diminutive of 
lule.] (Bot.) A small or partial 
| 


umbella ; Fr. ombe 
umbel; an umbellet. 
m/ber,n. ([Ger. umber, wmbererde, wmbra, It. 
terra @ ombra, Sp. umbra, umbla, Fr. ombre, N. 
Lat. umbra, from Lat. wnbra, shade, or from Um- 


bria, a district in Italy, where it is said to have been | 


first obtained.] 


1. (Afin.) An ocherous ore of iron, of a brown or | 
blackish-brown color, consisting of oxide of iron, | 


oxide of manganese, silica, alumina, and water. 
It is often used as a pigment, and sometimes in 
coloring porcelain. 
2. A variety of peat or brown coal, of a similar 
_ color, used as a pigment. Brande. 
Um /ber, a. Of, or resembling, umber; dark-brown ; 
dark-colored; dark. 


Their harps are of the wnber shade 
‘That hides the blush of waking day. 


Um/ber,. Anumbrere. See UMBRERE. 
m/ber, n. ([N. 
Lat. scopus um- 
bretta, Fr. om- 
brette, from Lat. 
umbra, Fr. ombre, 
shade, umber; so 
ealled from its 
dark-brown col- 
or.] (Ornith.) The 
Scopus umbretta, 
a grallatorial bird 
of the heron fam- 
ily, inhabiting Af- 
rica. Swainson. 

Um/ber, n. [Fr. 
ombre, umbre, Sp. 
sombra, N. Lat. 
umbra fluviatilis. 
See supra.] A fish 
of the salmon fam- 
ily ; Thymallus 
vulgaris, a fresh-water fish of fine flavor; grayling. 

Um/ber, v.¢. To color with umber; to shade or 

_ darken. 

Um/ber-y, a. Of, or pertaining to, umber; like um- 
ber; as, wmbery gold. 

Um-billie, n. [Lat. wmbilicus, Gr. dudadés, It. um- 
bilico, ombelico, bellico, bilico, Sp. ombligo, Pg. wm- 
bigo, embigo, Pr. ombelic, wmbelic, umbrith, Fr. om- 
bilic, nombril.] The navel; the center. [ Obs.] 

Um-bil/ie, eo ~[See supra.) Of, or pertaining 

Um-bilie-al, to, the navel; as, umbilical ves- 
sels; wmbilical region. 


Umbilical arteries (Anat.), certain arteries which ex- 
ist only in the fetus, conveying a part of the blood sent to 
the fetus by the umbilical vein tothe placenta. Their office 
ceases when respiration is established. — Umbilical cord. 
(a.) (Anat.) A cord-like substance which extends from 
the placenta to the navel of the fetus. (0.) (Bot.) The 
little stem by which the seeds are attached to the peri- 
carp;—called also funicular cord. — Umbilical hernia, 
hernia of the bowels at the umbilicus. — Umbilical point 
(Geom.), an umbilicus. See Umsiicus, 6.— Umbilical 
region (Anat.), the middle region of the abdomen, in 
which the navel is placed. — Umbilical ring, a fibrous 
ring which surrounds the aperture of the navel. Dungli- 
son.— Umbilical vein, a vein connecting the placenta 
with the liver of the fetus, to which it conveys the blood 
necessary for its nutrition. 


Um-bil/ie-ate, a. (Lat. wmbilicatus, It. wmbi- 
Um-bil/ie-a’ted, licato, Sp. umbilicado, Fr. om- 
biliqué. See UmBruic.] Depressed in the middle, 
like a navel, as a flower, fruit, or leaf; navel-shaped. 
Martyn. 

Wae-btui-eits, n. [Lat.] 1. (Anat.) A round cic- 
atrix about the median line of the abdomen; the 
navel, Dunglison. 

2. (Antiqg.) An ornamented or painted ball or boss 
fastened at each end of the stick on which manu- 
scripts were rolled. W. Smith. 

3. (Bot.) The scar left where the stalk of the seed 
separates from the base; hilum. 

4. (Conch.) A conical depression at the base of a 
univalve shell. 

5. (Geom.) (a.) The focus of an ellipse, or other 
curve. [Obs.] (b.) A point of a surface through 
which all the lines of curvature pass. 

Um/ble-pie, x. A pie made of the entrails or 
coarser parts of deer or other game. See HUMBLE. 

Um/bies (tim/blz), n. pl. [See HuMBLES and Nom- 
BLES.] The entrails of a deer; hence, sometimes, 
entrails in general. 

Om!/bo,n. (Lat., allied to Gr. duBwv, dupadébs, Lat. 
umbilicus ; Fr. umbon, It. wmbone.} 

1. The boss or protuberant part of a shield. 


Drake. 


-_——s 


Umber (Scopus umbretta). 











UMBRINA 


2. (Conch.) The point of a bivalve shell 
ately above the hinge. 
m/bo-nate, a. [N. Lat. wm- 

Um/bo-na/ted.§ bonatus, from 
umbo.|_ (Bot.) Having a low, 
rounded projection, like a boss. 
m!/bra,n. (Lat.,O. Sp., & Pr. 
umbra, It. & Pr. ombra, Fr. ombre, 
a shade, shadow. ] 

1. A shadow. 

2. (Astron.) The conical shadow projected from 
a planet or satellite, on the side opposite to the sun, 
and within which a spectator could see no portion 
of the sun’s disk; — used in contradistinction from 
penumbra, or the partial shadow within which the 
sun is seen as only partially hidden from view. 

Um-brae/ti-li-form, a. [Lat. wmbraculum, any 
thing that furnishes shade, a shady place, bower, 
diminutive of wmbra, a shade, and forma, form. | 
Having the form of any thing that serves to shade, 
as a tree-top, an umbrella, and the like; specifically, 
shaped like an umbrella, as a mushroom. 
m/brage,n. [O. Fr. umbraige, N. Fr. ombrage, 
Pr. ombratge, from Lat. umbra, a shade. ] 

1. Shade; shadow; hence, that which affords a 
shade, as a screen of trees. 

Where highest woods, impenetrable 
To star or sun-light, spread their wmbrage broad. Dilton. 

2. Shadow; shade; slight appearance. [Obs.] 

The opinion carries no show of truth nor wmbrage of reason 
on its side. Woodward. 

3. The feeling of being overshadowed; jealousy 
of another, as standing in one’s light or way ; hence, 
suspicion of injury; offense; resentment. ‘‘ Which 
gave umbrage to wiser than myself.” Hvelyn. ‘‘ Per- 
sons who feel most wmbrage from the overshadow- 
ing aristocracy.” W. Scott. 


immedi, 





Umbonate 
Mushroom. 


| Uae bxe Books (Synop., §130), a. [Fr. ombrageux, 


Lat. wmbraticus, from umbra, a shade. } 

1. Forming, or affording, a shade; shading; as, 
umbrageous trees or foliage. 

2. Shady; shaded. ‘‘ Umbrageous grots and caves 
of cool recess.” Milton. 

3. Not easily perceived, as if from being dark- 
ened or shaded; obscure. [Obs.| Wotton. 

4. Feeling jealousy or umbrage; taking umbrage, 

_ or disposed to take umbrage. [Obs.] 

Um-bra/Zeotts-ly, adv. In an umbrageous manner. 

Umm-bra’/Seotis-mess, nm. The state or quality of 
being umbrageous; shadiness; as, the wmbrageous- 
ness of a tree. 

Um/brate, v. t. [Lat. wnbrare, wmbratum, from 
umbra, a shade; It. ombrare.| ‘To shade; to shad- 
ow. [Obs.] 

Um-brat/ie, 

Um-brit/ie-al, 
bratico.] [Rare.] 

1. Keeping in the shade, or athome. B. Jonson. 

2. Shadowy; typical. [Rare.] Barrow. 

Um/bra-tile, a. [Lat. wmbratilis, from wmbra, a 
shade; It. wnbratile, ombratile, Sp. wmbratil, Fr. 
ombratile.] [Obs.] 

1. Being in the shade. Johnson. 

2. Being in retirement; secluded. ‘Our fugi- 
tive, wumbratile, anxious, and transitory life.” Hvelyn. 

3. Unreal; unsubstantial. B. Jonson. 

Um-bra/tiots, a [From Lat. wmbra, a shade.] 
Suspicious; apt to distrust; captious; disposed to 
take umbrage. [Rare.] Wotton, 

Um-brél’,n. Anumbrella. [Obs. or vulgar.] 

Um-brél1la, n. [It. ombrella, from ombra, Lat. wm- 
bra, a shade; Fr. ombrelle. Cf. Lat. wmbella, a sun- 
shade, a parasol. See UMBEL.] 

1. A shade, screen, or guard, carried in the hand 
for sheltering the person from the rays of the sun, 
or from rain or snow. Itis formed of silk, cotton, 
or other cloth, extended on strips of whalebone, or 
other elastic material, inserted in, or fastened to, a 
rod or stick. See PARASOL. ‘Defended by the 
umbrelia’s oily shed.” Gay. 

2. (Zodl.) The umbrella-like part of a jelly-fish or 
medusa. Dane. 

Um-brére’, )n. [Written also wmber and wmnbril. | 

Um-briére’,{ [From Lat. wmbra, 0. Fr. wnbre, N. 
Fr. ombre, a shade. Cf. Pr. ombreira, ombrieira, a 
shady place.] A projection like the peak of a cap, 
to which a face-guard was sometimes attached, 
which moved freely upon the helmet, and could be 
raised like the beaver; an umbril; a visor. [Obs.] 
*“But only vented up her wmbriere.” Spenser. 

Um_-brif/er-otis, a. [Lat. wnbrifer, from uwmbra, a 
shade, and ferre, to bear; It. ombrifero, Sp. um- 
brifero, Fr. ombriféere.] Casting or making a shade. 

Um/bril, rn. The same as UMBRERE, q. V. 

Um-brima, n. (Jchth.) A genus of acanthopte- 


a. [Lat. wmbraticus, from wmbra, 
shade; Sp. wmbratico, It. om- 





rygious fishes common in the Mediterranean, and 
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UMBROSE 


found also upon the shores of England. The flesh 

is white and of good flavor, and some of the species 
_ are remarkable for their beauty. Baird. 
Um/brose, a. {Lat. umbrosus, from wmbra, a shade; 

Sp. & Pg. umbroso, It. ombroso, O. Fr. ombreux, 

Pr. wnibros, ombriu, wmbriu.] Shady ; umbra- 

geous. [ bs. 
Um-bros/i-ty, n. [O.Sp. wmbrosidad, It. ombrosi- 

ta.] The state or quality of being umbrose; shadi- 
_nhess. [Obs.] Browne. 
Um/pi-rage, n. [From wmpire.] 

1. The power, right, or authority of an umpire 
to decide. ‘‘The mild wmpirage of the federal 
Union.” E. Everett. 

2. The decision of an umpire; arbitrament. 

Um/pire, n. [O. Eng. impier, wmpier, also nom- 
peyr, nounpere, from Fr. impair, nompair, uneven, 
i. e., a third, from pair, O. Fr. par, per, peer, pair, 
even, peer, Lat. par. See IMPAIR and PEER. | 

1. A third person, to whose sole decision a con- 
troversy or question between parties is referred. 

A man, in questions of this kind, is able to be a skillful wm- 
pire between himself and others. Barrow. 

2. (Law.) A third person, who is to decide a con- 
troversy or question submitted to arbitrators, in 
case of their disagreement. Blackstone. 


Syn.—Judge; arbitrator; referee. See JupGr. 


Um/pire, v.t. To decide as umpire; to arbitrate; 
to settle, as a dispute. [Obs.] ‘‘Judges appointed 
to umpire the matter in contest between them, and 
to decide where the right lies.” South. 

Um/pire-ship, n. The office or authority of an 

_ umpire; umpirage. 

Um/press, 7. A female umpire. [Rare.] Marston. 

Um/quhile (tm/kwil), adv. Some time ago; for- 

_merly. [Scot.] 

Um/quhile ian ew) a. Former. [Scot.] “A 
settlement of her wmquwhile husband.” W. Scott. 
Jm. [A-S. wn, and sometimes on, O. Sax., Goth., 
O. & N. H. Ger. wn, O. Fries. un, on, D. on, Icel. 6, 
equivalent to on, Sw. 0, Dan. wu, allied to Gr. av, a, 
Skr. an, a, Celtic an, Lat. in.] A negative prefix of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, equivalent to the Latin prefix 
in. The latter, in its English use, is restricted to 
words directly or indirectly derived from the Latin, 
and for the most part to representatives or deriva- 
tives of words which have the same prefix in the 
Latin or French, or else to words formed by Latin 
suffixes, and closely conformed to Latin analogies; 
wn is of much wider application, and may be at- 
tached at will to almost any English adjective, or 
participle used adjectively, from which it may be 
desired to form a corresponding negative adjective, 
while it is also prefixed to less numerous classes of 
nouns and verbs. Its uses may be classified as fol- 
lows :— 


I. Itis prefixed to adjectives, or to words used adjec- 
tively; as, (a.) To adjectives, to denote the absence of 
the quality designated by the adjective; as, wnaccord- 
ant, unafraid, unalterable, un-American, unambitious, 
unangular, unanxious, unappreciable, unapproachable, 
unartificial, unattainable, unbearable, unbeautiful, un- 
brotherly, uncandid, uncanonical, unchangeable, un- 
cheerful, uncivic, unclassical, wncomic, uncommercial, 
uncongenial, uncordial, uncourtly, undefinable, undem- 
ocratic, undesirable, undevout, undistingaishable, undu- 
tiful, unearnest, unendurable, un-English, unenviadble, 
uneventful, unexact, unfamiliar, unfelicitous, wnfemi- 
nine, unfraternal, ungenial, ungenteel, ungentle, ungen- 
tlemanly, ungrammatical, unheedful, unimportant, un- 
ingenuous, uninhabitable, unintelligible, unjustifiable, 
unkingly, unmaidenly, unmanageable, unmeet, unme- 
lodious, unmild, unmindful, unmotherly, unmusical, 
unneedful, unnoble, uwnobservant, unornamental, un- 
pardonable, unpatriotic, unphilanthropic, unphilosoph- 
wc, unpoetic, unpronounceable, wnquenchable, unra- 
tional, unremunerative, unrestful, unromantic, un- 
salable, unsatisfactory, unscholarly, .wnscientific, wn- 
Selfish, unserviceable, unsubstantial, wnsuspicious, un- 
tenable, unthankful, untidy, unvigilant, unvocal, un- 
warlike, unwatchful, unweary, unwelcome, unwomanly, 
unworldly, and the like. (0.) To past passive participles, 
to indicate the absence of the condition or state expressed 
by the participle; as, wnabated, unabridged, unaccented, 
unadorned, unadulterated, unaided, wnaltered, unan- 
swered, unappreciated, unarmed, unasked, unassisted, 
unattempted, unattended, unbaptized, unbiased, un- 
bleached, unbought, uncalled, uncaused, unchanged, un- 
checked, uncheered, uncircumcised, unclouded, uncom- 
pounded, unconfined, uncongealed, unconquered, un- 
constrained, uncultivated, undecided, undefended, un- 
defiled, undeserved, undesigned, undigested, undimin- 
ished, undimmed, undisguised, undisturbed, uneducated, 
unemployed, unenlightened, unessayed, unexhausted, 
unexplained, unexplored, unfathomed, unforeseen, un- 
Suljilled, unfurnished, unquarded, unguessed, unharmed, 
unheeded, unhelped, unhonored, unimpeached, unin- 
closed, uninhabited, uninspired, unleavened, unlettered, 
unloved, unmarried, unmasked, unmatched, unmin- 
gled, unmitigated, unmixed, unmoved, unnerved, un- 
noticed, unobserved, unobstructed, unornamented, un- 
perceived, unpolished, unpracticed, unpremeditated, un- 
prepared, unprotected, unprovoked, unpunished, un- 
read, unreconciled, unrefined, unrelated, unrepresented, 
unresisted, unrewarded, unsatisfied, unscathed, unset- 
tled, unshared, unsheltered, unshod, unshorn, unskilled, 
unsolicited, unsought, unstinted, unstudied, unsullied, 
unsurpassed, unsuspected, untasted, untaught, wnterri- 
Jied, untried, untutored, unvaried, unverified, unwar- 
ranted, unwedded, unwept, unwrought, and the like. 
(c.) To present participles which come from intransitive 
verbs, or are themselves employed as adjectives, to mark 
the absence of the activity, disposition, or condition im- 
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plied by the participle; as, wnraccommodating, wnalter- 
tng, unappreciating, unaspiring, unavailing, wnblench- 
ing, uncalculating, unchanging, uncomplaining, uncon- 
suming, uncontending, unconvincing, undeserving, un- 
diminishing, undiscerning, undoubting, undreading, 
unedifying, unenduring, unenvying, unfading, unfal- 
tering, unflinching, ungrudging, unheeding, uninter- 
esting, uninviting, unloving, unmoving, unobliging, un- 
observing, uwnoffending, unpitying, unpleasing, unguail- 
ing, unquestioning, unrepining, unresisting, unresting, 
unsearching, unseeing, unshrinking, unsuspecting, un- 
sympathizing, untrembling, unvarying, unwavering, 
and the like. This class of words is unlimited in extent, 
and such compounds may be formed by any writer or 
speaker at will, from almost all the adjectives or par- 
ticiples in the language, excepting those which have 
a recognized and usual negative correspondent with 
the prefix iz. No attempt will be made, therefore, to 
define them all in this Dictionary; many will be omit- 
ted from its vocabulary which are negations of the simple 
word, and are readily explained by prefixing a not to the 
latter. Derivatives of these words in -ly and -ness will 
also, for the most part, be omitted for the same or similar 
reasons. There will be inserted as separate articles with 
definitions, only such as the following: 1. Those which 
have acquired an opposing or contrary, instead of a 
merely negative, meaning; as, unfriendly, ungraceful, 
unpalatable, unquiet, and the like; or else an intensive 
sense more than a prefixed not would express; as, w2- 
ending, unparalleled, undisciplined, undoubted, unsafe, 
and the like. 2. Those which have the value of independ- 
ent words, inasmuch as the simple words are either not 
at all, or rarely, or at least much less frequently, used; as, 
unavoidable, unconscionable, undeniable, unspeakable, 
unprecedented, unruly, and the like; or inasmuch as they 
are used in a different sense from the usual meaning of 
the primitive, or especially in one of the significations of 
the latter; as, wnaccountable, unalloyed, unbelieving, 
unpretending, unreserved, and the like; or inasmuch as 
they are in so frequent and familiar use that they are 
hardly felt to be of negative origin; as, uncertain, un- 
even, and the like. 3. Those which are of an anomalous 
and provincial character, not desirable to be used, and so 
marked; as, unpure for impure, unsatisfaction for dis- 
satisfaction, unexpressible for inexpressible, and the like. 

Il. Unis prefixed to a much smaller class, consisting of 
verbs, to express the contrary, and not the simple nega- 
tive, of the action indicated by the verb. Their partici- 


ples not unfrequently coincide in form with compounds of | 


un with the participles or participial adjectives; as, wn- 
done, from undo, meaning unfastened, or ruined; but w- 
done, from un and done, means not done, unfinished. 

Ill. Un is prefixed to a few nouns to express the ab- 
sence or the contrary of that which the noun signifies; as, 
unbelief, undress, unrest, and the like. 

Compounds of the last two classes are given in full in 
their order. 
m/a-bil/i-t sys - 

teen 6a ae nm. Inability. [Obs.] Milton. 

Un-a/ble (-a/bl), a. Notable; not having sufficient 
strength, means, knowledge, skill, or the like; im- 
potent; weak in power, or poor in substance, ‘‘Sap- 
less age, and weak, wnable limbs.” Shak. 

Un-a/bled, a. Disabled ; incapacitated. [Obs.] B.Jon. 

Un-a/bled-mess,n. The state or quality of being 
unabled; inability. [Obs.] 

Un-a/ble-ness,n. The state or quality of being un- 

_able; inability. [Obs.] 

Un/ae-¢épt/a-bil/i-ty, n. Unacceptableness. 
n/ae-¢épt/a-ble, a. Not acceptable; not pleas- 
ing; not welcome; unpleasant; disagreeable; dis- 
pleasing; offensive. 
n/a¢-cépt/a-ble-ness, n. The state of being un- 
acceptable, or not pleasing. Collier. 
n/ae-cépt/a-bly, adv. In an unacceptable, un- 
welcome, or unpleasing manner. 

Un/ae-¢és/si-ble, a. Inaccessible. [Obs.] 
n/ae-cés/si-ble-ness, n. The state of being un- 

_ accessible; inaccessibleness. [Obs.] 

Un/ae-¢és/si-bly, adv. In an unaccessible manner. 

Un/ae-e5m/plished (-ak-kim/plisht), a. Not ac- 
complished or performed; also, not refined or pol- 

_ished by culture. 

Un/ae-e6m/plish-ment, n. The state of being 

_unaccomplished, or not accomplished. [Obs.] - 

Un/ae-eount/a-bil/i-ty, n. The state or quality 
of being unaccountable, inexplicable, or not to be 

_ accounted for. 

Un/ae-eount/a-ble, a. 
sponsible. 

2. Not to be accounted for; inexplicable; not to 

_ be solved; strange; mysterious. 

Un/ae-eount/a-ble-ness,n. The quality of being 

_ unaccountable; unaccountability. 

Un/ae-eount/a-bly, adv. In an unaccountable 
manner; strangely. 

Un-ae/eu-rate, a. Inaccurate. [Obs.] Boyle, 

Un-aie/eu-rate-ness, n. The state or quality of be- 

_ing unaccurate or inaccurate; want of correctness. 

Un/ae-quaint/ange, n. The quality of being un- 
acquainted ; want of acquaintance or familiarity ; 
ignorance. 

The first organs which Gall excogitated, he placed in the 
region of the sinus, andit is manifest he was then in happy 


unacquaintance with every thing connected with that obnox- 
ious cavity. Sir W. Hamilton. 


Un/ae-quiint/ed, a. 1. Not acquainted. 
2. Not usual; unfamiliar ; unusual; strange. [ Obs. 
and rare.| ‘‘And the wnacquainted light began to 
_ fear.” Spenser. 
Un/ae-quaint/ed-ness, n. The quality of not 
being acquainted. [Rare.] 
Un-iiet/ive, a. Inactive. [Obs.] Fuller. 


1. Not accountable or re- 








UNAPPEALABLE 


Un-aet/ive, v.t. To render inactive or incapable; 
to incapacitate. [Obs. and rare. 
He was a man so buried in the speculations of school divin- 
ity, that it unactived him to be practical in persecution. Fuller. 
Un-iet/ive-ness,n. Inactivity. [Obs.] 
Un/ad-mis’si-ble, a. Inadmissible. [Rare.] 


Un/ad-mit/ta-ble, 

Un/ad-vis’a-ble, a. Not advisable; not to be rec- 
ommended; inexpedient ; contrary to prudence or 

_ Wisdom. 

Un/ad-vis’/a-bly, adv. In an unadvisable manner. 
mn/ad-vised’,a. 1. Not advised; not discreet. 

2. Done without due consideration; imprudent; 
rash; inconsiderate; as, an wnadvised measure or 

proceeding. Z 

Un/ad-vis’ed-ly, adv. In an unadvised manner; 
without due consideration ; imprudently ; indis- 
creetly; rashly. 
n/ad-vis’ed-ness, n. The quality of being un- 

advised; imprudence; rashness. 

Un/af-féared’, a. Not affeard or frightened ; un- 

terrified, [Obs.] 

Un/af-féet/ed, a. 1. Not affected or moved; desti- 
tute of affection or emotion. 

A poor, cold, unspirited, unmannered, 
Unhonest, unaffected, undone fool. Beau. & Fl. 
2. Not affected, artificial, or formal; plain; sim- 
ple; natural ; not hypocritical ; real; sincere; as, 

_ unaffected sorrow. 

Un/af-féet’ed-ly, adv. In an unaffected manner; 
without affectation; really ; without disguise ; as, 

_ he was wnaffectedly cheerful. 

Unistee ed se n. The state of being unaf- 

ected. 

Un/a-filed’, a. Not defiled; pure. [Obs.] Gower. 

Un/a-gree/a-ble, a. 1. Not agreeable or pleasing; 
disagreeable. 

~ 2. Not agreeable or consistent; unsuitable. {62s. 

Un/a-gree/a-ble-ness, n. The state or quality of 
being unagreeable ; disagreeableness ; unsuitable- 

~hess; inconsistency. [O0bs.] 

Un/a-gree/a-bly, adv. In an unagreeable manner; 
disagreeably. [Obs.] 

Un-al/ien-a-ble (-al/yen-a-bl), a. Inalienable; as, 
wnalienable rights. [Rare.] Swift. 

Un-al/ien-a-bly, adv. In an unalienable, or inal- 
ienable manner; in a manner that admits of no al- 

_ienation; as, property wnalienably vested. 

U/nal-ist, n. [From Lat. wnus, one.) (Hecl.) A 
clerk or -‘ergyman who holds but one benefice ; — 

Topposed pluralist. 

Un/al-loye 1’, a. Not alloyed; not reduced by for- 
eign admixture; hence, unmixed; pure; as, metals 
unalloyed. 

Ienjoyed unalloyed satisfaction in his company. Mitford. 


Un-iilmsed/ (un-timzd’), a. Not having received 

alms. [Obs. and rare.] Pollok. 

Un/am-big/ii-otis, a. Not ambiguous ; not of 

_ doubtful meaning; plain; clear; certain. 

Un/am-big/ii-otis-ly, adv. In an unambiguous ~ 

manner; clearly; explicitly. 

Un/am-big/i-otis-mess, )”. The state or quality 

Un-im/bi-gii/i-ty, of being unambiguous ; 
clearness; explicitness; perspicuity. 

Un-a/mi-a-ble, a. Not amiable; not conciliating 
love; not adapted to gain affection; unlovely; re- 
pelling kind advances; ill-natured. 

Un-a/mi-a-ble-ness, n. The state or quality of 
being unamiable. 

Un-aneh/or, v.t. To set free from the anchor, as 

 ~aship; to let go from the anchor, 

Un/a-néled’, a. [See ANELE, v. ¢.] Not having 
received extreme unction. 

Y-nan/i-mate, a. [See infra.] Unanimous. [Obs.] 

Una-nim/i-ty,n. [Fr. wnanimité, Pr. unanimitat, 
Sp. unanimidad, Pg. unanimidade, It. wunanimita, 
Lat. unanimitas.] The state or quality of being 
unanimous; agreement in opinion or determina- 
tion, 

U-nin/i-moits,a. [Lat. unanimus, unanimis, from 
wnus, one, and animus, mind ; It., Sp., Pg., & Fr. 
unanime. | 

1. Of one mind; agreeing in opinion or determi- 
nation; not discordant or dissentient; harmonious}; 
as, the assembly was unanimous ; the members of 
the council were unanimous. ‘ Both in one faith 
unanimous.” . Milton, 

2. Formed with unanimity ; indicating unanimity ; 
with the agreement of all; without the opposition 
or contradiction of any; as, a wnanimous opinion; 
a unanimous vote. 

U-nan/i-motis-ly, adv. In a unanimous manner; 
with entire agreement of minds. 

U-nin/i-mowts-ness, n. The state or quality of 
being unanimous, unanimity. 

Un-ain/swer-a-ble (-in/ser-a-bl), a. Not answer- 
able ; not admitting a satisfactory reply ; not capa- 
ble of refutation; as, an wnanswerable argument. 

Un-an/swer-a-ble-mess, n, The state of being 
unanswerable. 

Un-in/swer-a-bly, adv, In an unanswerable man- 
ner; in a manner not to be answered; beyond refu- 

_ tation. 

Un/ap-pir’el, v. t. 
ing; to strip. [Obs.] 
n/ap-péal’/a-ble, a. 
ting of appeal. 


To divest of apparel or cloth- 
Not appealable; not admit- 


> 


UNAPPEALABLY 


Un/ap-péalVa-bly, adv. Inan bate epee man- 
ner; in a manner that prevents appeal. 
tn/ap-pli/a-ble, a. Inapplicable. [Obs.] Milton. 
Un-ap’pli-ea-ble, a. Inapplicable. [ Obs. 
n/ap-pro/pri-ate, a. Inappropriate. ‘are. | 
Un-ipt’, a. Not apt; inapt; dull; unskillful; not 
qualified or fit; unsuitable. 
Un-Apt/ly, adv. In an unapt manner; inaptly. 
Un-apt/mess,n. The state or quality of being un- 
_ apt; inaptness. 
Un/a-quit, a. Unrequited. 
n/a-raged’ (-rast’), a. ot eradicated or rooted 
up. J gh k Chaucer. 
Un-iir’/giied, a. 1. Not argued; not debated. 
2. Not argued with; not disputed; not opposed 
_by argument. [0Obs.] 
3. Notcensured. [A Latinism.] [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
Un-iirm’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNARMED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. UNARMING.] To strip of armor or arms; to_ 


Obs. and rare.| Gower. 


disarm. [Rare.] See DISARM. Shak. 
Un-iirt/ed, a. Ignorant of the arts. [Obs.] 
Um/a-seried’, a. Not descried or seen. [Obs.] 


Un/a-strved/, a. Notserved. [Obs.] 
Un-ask/’a-ble, a. Not capable of, or suitable for, 
_ being asked. 

Un/as-stim/ing, a. Not assuming; not bold or 
forward ; not arrogant ; humble ; modest ; as, an 
unassuming youth; unassuming manners. 

Un/as-sured (-ash-shurd’), a. [See ASSURE.] 

1. Not assured; not bold or confident. 
2. Not to be trusted or depended upon. [fLare.] 

Un/at-tén/tive, a. Inattentive. [Rare.] 

U-nau/’,n. [Brazilian.] (Zodl.) An edentate mammal, 
(Cholepus [or Bradypus] didactylus), or two-toed 
sloth. This animal, which is larger by one half than 
acat,is of a uniform grayish-brown color, sometimes 
with a reddish tint. It is found only in the hot 
parts of South America, Baird. 
n/a-vail’ing,a. Of no avail; not having the effect 
desired; ineffectual; useless; vain; as, unavailing 
efforts; wnavailing prayers. 

Un/a-vail/ing-ly, adv. In an unavailing manner; 
without effect. 


n-av’e-miied,a. Having no avenue; without any 


avenue. [Very rare.] Pollok. 
n/a-void’/a-ble, a. 1. Not avoidable; incapable 
of being made null or void. Blackstone. 


2. Not avoidable; not to be shunned; necessary ; 
inevitable; as, wnavoidable evils. 
n/a-void/a-ble-mess, 7. The state or quality of 
being unavoidable; necessity ; inevitableness. 

Un/a-void/a-bly, adv. In an unavoidable manner; 
necessarily; inevitably. 
Un/a-void’ed, a. 1. Not avoided or shunned. 
2. Unavoidable; inevitable. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
Un/a-ware’, a. Not aware; not noticing; giving 
no heed; without thought; inattentive. Swift. 
Un/a-ware’, )adv. Without previous design or 
Un/a-wares/, preparation; suddenly ; unexpect- 
edly; unpremeditatedly. ‘Fall into deception wn- 
aware.” Milion. 


Milton. 


Lest unawares we lose 

This our high place. 

At unawares, unexpectedly. 
He breaks at unawares upon our walks. Dryden. 


Un-big’, v. ¢. To pour out of, or take from, a bag 
or bags. 2 
Un-balanced (-bil/anst), a. 
poised; not in equipoise, 
Let Earth unbalanced from her orbit fly. Pope. 


2. (Com.) Not adjusted; not settled; not brought 
to an equality of debt and credit; as, an unbalanced 
account. 

3. Not in equipoise or equilibrium; unsteady; 
unsound; not sane. 

Un-ballast, v.t. To free from ballast; to discharge 
the ballast from. Totten. 

Un-bal/last, a. Not ballasted. [Obs. and rare.] 

Un-biVlast-ed, p.a. 1. Not furnished with bal- 
last; not kept steady by ballast; unsteady; as, un- 
ballasted wits. ‘‘Unballasted by any suflicient 
weight of plan or settled purpose.” De Quincey. 

2. Freed from ballast; having the ballast dis- 
charged or unloaded. 

Un-bank’, v.¢. To remove a bank from; as, to wn- 
bank a house. 

Un-biir’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNBARRED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. UNBARRING.| To remove a bar or bars from ; 
to unfasten ; to open; as, to unbar a gate. 

O, captain of the Moorish hold! 
Unbar thy gates to me. 

Un-biirbed’, a. 1. Not shaven. [Obs. 

2. (Nat. Hist.) Not furnished with 
versed points, hairs, or plumes, 

Un-biirk’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. UNBARKED (un-birkt/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. UNBARKING.] To deprive of the bark; 
to strip, as a tree; to bark. 

The rods whereof ’twas made were unbarked, having the 
rind stripped off. Puller. 

Un-biar’rel, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. UNBARELED, or UN- 
BARRELLED; p. pr. & vb. n. UNBARRELING, or UN- 
BARRELLING.|] ‘To pour out of, or take from, a bar- 
rel or barrels. 

Un-bar’ri-eade, v. t. To unbar; to open. [Rare.] 

You shall not unbarricade the door. Webster, 1623. 


Un-biy’, v.t. [From prefix wn and bay, to encom- 


1. Not balanced; not 


Reber. 


Shak. 
arbs or re- 
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pass, inclose.] To free from the restraint of any 
thing that surrounds or incloses; to open. [Obs.] 
I ought to unbay the current of my passions. Norris. 
Un-bé’, v. i. Not to be, or not to be the same; to be 
another. [Obs. and rare.] 
How oft, with danger of the field beset, 
Or with home mutinies, would he unbe 
Himself ! Old Play. 

Un/be-edme’ (-ktim’), v. t. To-be otherwise than 
becoming to; not to be suitable to; to misbecome. 
{ Obs.] f Sherlock. 

Un/be-e6m/ing (-ktim/ing), a. Not becoming; 
hence, improper for the person or character; un- 
suitable; indecent; indecorous. 

My grief lets unbecoming speeches fall. Dryden. 

Un/be-e6m/ing-ly (-ktim/ing-l¥), adv. In an unbe- 
coming manner ; unsuitably ; indecorously. Barrow. 

Un/be-€6m/ing-ness (-ktim/ing-nes), n._ The state 
or quality of being unbecoming; unsuitableness to 
person, character, or circumstances; impropriety ; 
indecorousness. 

Un-béd’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNBEDDED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. UNBEDDING.| ‘To raise or rouse from bed, 
Eels unbed themselves and stir at the noise of thunder. Walton. 

Un/be-fit/ting, a. Not befitting; unsuitable; un- 

becoming. [fare. Swift. 

Un/be-gét/, v. t. To deprive of existence. Dryden. 

Un/be-got’, a. Not begot; not generated ; 

Un/be-got/ten, especially, having never been 
generated; having always been self-existent; eter- 


nal. 

Un/be-guile’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. UNBEGUILED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. UNBEGUILING.] ‘To free from the in- 
fluence of guile or imposture; to undeceive. ‘‘ Then 
unbeguile thyself.” Donne. 

Um/be-hive/ly, a. Not behooving or becoming; 
unseemly. [Obs. and rare.] Gower. 

Un-bé/ing, a. Not existing. [0bs.] Browne. 

Un/be-known/’ (-ndn/),a. Not known; unknown, 

_ [ Colloq. 

Un/be-lief’, n. 
wngeleafa.] 

1. The withholding of belief; incredulity. 

2. Especially, disbelief of divine revelation, or in 
a divine providence or scheme of redemption; skep- 
ticism ; infidelity. 

Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan his works in vain. 

Syn.—See DISBELIEF. : 

Un/be-liéve’, v.t. [Obs.] To discredit; not to be- 
lieve or trust; to consider untrue. 

Un/be-liéw’er, n. 1. One who does not believe; an 
incredulous person. 

2. Especially, one who discredits revelation, or 
the mission, character, and doctrines of Christ; an 
infidel. 

Syn.—Infidel; disbeliever; freethinker; deist; skep- 
tic. See INFIDEL. 

Un/be-liéw/ing, a. 1. Not believing; incredulous. 

2. Discrediting divine revelation, or the mission, 
character, and doctrines of Christ; infidel; as, the 

_ unbelieving Jews. : 

Un/be-liéw/ing-ly, adv. In an unbelieving man- 

_ ner. 

Un/be-liév/ing-ness, n, 
lieving. 

Un-bénd/, v. f. 
N. UNBENDING. ] 

1. To free from flexure; to make straight; as, to 
unbend a bow. 

2. To remit from a strain or from exertion ; to set 
at ease for a time; to relax; as, to wnbend the mind 
from study or care. 

You wnbend your noble strength. Shak. 

3. (Naut.) (a.) To unfasten from the yards and 
stays, as sails. (b.) To cast loose or untie, as arope, 
and the like. 

Un-bénd/ing, p.a. 1. Not suffering flexure. 

2. Unyielding; resolute; rigid; inflexible ;—ap- 
plied to persons. 

3. Unyielding ; inflexible; firm ;—applied to 
things; as, wnbending truths. 

4. Devoted to relaxation or amusement. [J?av'e.] 

I hope it may entertain your lordship at an unbending 
hour. Rowe, 

Un-bind/ing-ly, adv. In an unbending manner; 
without bending; obstinately. 

Un-btnd/ing-ness, n. The quality of being un- 
bending; inflexibility. 

Unbendingness... is an indication as frequently of unsound- 

_ ness as of health. Landor. 

Un/be-nign’ (-be-nin’), a. Not benign; not favor- 
able or propitious; malignant. 

Un/be-seem/ing, a. Unbecoming; not befitting; 

_ unsuitable. 

Un/be-seem/ing-ly, adv. In an unbeseeming or 
unbecoming manner, 
n/be-seem/ing-ness, n. The state or quality of 

_ being unbeseeming. 

Un/be-tid’en, a. Not having come to pass. [0Obs, 

and rare.] Chaucer. 

Un’be-ware’, adv. Unawares. [Obs.] Fisher. 

Un/be-witch’, v. ¢. To free from fascination; to 
disenchant. [Rare.] South. 

Un-bi’as, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNBIASED (un-bi/ast) ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. UNBIASING.] To free from bias or 
prejudice, 


[From prefix wn and belief; A-S. 


Cowper. 


The state of being unbe- 
[imp. & p. p. UNBENT; p. pr. & vb. 








UNBRED 


The truest service a none man can do his country is to 
unbias his mind, as much as possible, between the rival pow- 
ers. Swift, 

Un-bid’ 

Un-bid/a en, a, 1. Not bid; not commanded, 


2. Spontaneous. 


Thorns also and thistles it shall bring thee forth 
Unbid. Miiton. 
3. Uninvited ; not requested to attend; as, wnbid- 
den guests. 
Un-bide’, v.i. Not to bide or stay; not to remain 
or tarry. [O0bs.] Chaucer. 
Un-bind’, v. t. (imp. & p. p. UNBOUND; p. pr. & 
vb. N. UNBINDING.] To remove a band. from; to 
untie; to unfasten; to Joose; to set free from 
shackles; as, wnbind your fillets; wnbind the pris- 
oner’s arms; wnbind the load. 
Un-bish/op, v.t. To deprive of episcopal orders; 
to deprive of the office or rights of a bishop. [ Rare. ] 
Then he unbishops himself. Milton. 
Un-bit!, v.t. [imp.& p.p.UNBITTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
UNBITTING. ] 
1. To unbridle. 
2. (Naut.) To remove the turns of from off the 
bits; as, to unbit a cable. Totten. 
Un-biém/ished (-blém/isht), a Not blemished; 
not stained; free from turpitude, reproach, or de- 
formity; pure; spotless; as, an wmblemished repu- 
tation or life. 
Un-blést’, a. 
diction. 
2. Wretched; unhappy. 
Un-blind’, v. ¢. To free from blindness; to give 
sight to. { Rare.) Webster, 1607. 
Un-bliish/ing, a. Not blushing; destitute of 
shame; bold-faced; impudent. 
Un-blish/ing-ly, adv. In an unblushing or impu- 
dent manner. 
Un-bod’y, v. t. 
incorporeal; to disembody. 
the burdenous corse.” Spenser. 
Un-bibd’y,v.i. To remove or depart from the body, 
as the soul; to become incorporeal. [Obs. and 
rare.| Chaucer. 
Un-bolt’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNBOLTED; p.pr. & vb. 
m. UNBOLTING.] ‘l’o remove a bolt from; to unfas- 
ten; to open; as, to wnbolt a gate. 
Un-bolt’,v.i. To explain or open a matter; to make 
revelation, [Obs.] 
I will unbolt to you. Shak. 
Un-bdlt/ed, a. Not having the bran or coarse part 
separated by a bolter; not bolted; unsifted; as, wn- 
bolted meal. 
Un-bon/net, v. t. To take a bonnet from; as, to 
unbonnet one’s head. W. Scott. 
Un-boned’, a. Not boned; deprived of bones. 
Un-booked’ (-bdokt/), a. Not written in a book; 
unrecorded. ‘‘Unbooked English life.” Masson. 
Un-boot/, v. ¢. To take off boots from. 
Un-born/ (126), a. Not born; not brought into life; 
still to appear; future. 


1. Not blest; excluded from bene- 


To free from the body; to render 
“Her soul unbodied of 


Some unborn sorrow, ripe in fortune’s womb. Shak. 
The woes to come the children yet unborn 
Shall feel this day. Shak. 


Un-bo’/som, v.¢t. [imp. & p. p. UNBOSOMED; p. pr. 
& vb. Nn. UNBOSOMING.] To disclose freely; to re- 
veal in confidence, 

Un-bo/som-er, m. One who unbosoms or discloses. 
“ An unbosomer of secrets.” Thackeray, 

Un-bound/a-bly, adv. Without bounds or limits ; 
infinitely. [Obs.] 

Iam...so unboundably beholding toyou. Webster, 1607. 

Un-bound/ed, a. 1. Having no bound or limit; 
unlimited in extent; infinite; interminable; as, wn- 
bounded space; unbounded power. 

2. Having no check or control; unrestrained; as, 
the young man has wnbounded license; his extraya- 
gance is unbounded, 

Un-bound/ed-ly, adv. In an unbounded manner; 
without bounds or limits. 

Un-bound/ed-ness, 7. The state or quality of be- 
ing unbounded; freedom from bounds or limits. 

Un-bow’/, v.t. Tounbend. [Rare.] Fuller. 

Un-bowed’, a, Not bowed or arched; not bent. 

He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him sent. Byron. 

Un-bow’el, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNBOWELED, or UN- 
BOWELLED; p. pr. & vb. n. UNBOWELING, or UN- 
BOWELLING.] To deprive of the entrails; to exen- 
terate; to eviscerate. 

Un-bdx’, v. t. [imp. & p.p. UNBOXED (un-bokst/) ; 
p. pr. & vb.n. UNBOXING.] To take or remove from 
a box or boxes. 

Un-brace’, v. t. [imp. & p.p. UNBRACED (un-brast/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. UNBRACING.] To free from tension ; 
to relax; to loose; as, to wnbrace a drum; to wn- 
brace the arms; to wnbrace the nerves. 

Un-braid’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNBRAIDED; p. p?. 
& vb. n. UNBRAIDING.] To separate the strands of; 
to undo, as a braid; to disentangle. 

Un-bréast/ (-brést/), v. t. To disclose or lay open; 
to unbosom. [Obs. LP. Fletcher. 

Un-bréathed’! (-bréthd’), a. Not breathed, or having 
breath; hence, not exercised or employed. ‘Our 
unbreathed memories.” Shak. 

Un-bréd’, a. Not well bred; destitute of good 
breeding; unpolished in manners; ill-educated ; 
rude; coarse; as, unbred minds; wnbred servants. 
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UNBREECH 


Un-breech’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. UNBREECHED 
(un-brécht/); p. pr. & vb. n. UNBREECHING. } 

1. To remove the breeches of; to divest or strip 
of breeches. 

2. To free the breech of, as a cannon, from its 
fastenings or coverings. 

Un-brewed/ (-bryd/),a. Not mixed; pure; genuine. 
{ Rare.]} Young. 

Un-bri’dle, v.t. To free from the bridle. 

Un-bri/dled, p. a. Loosed from the bridle, or as 
from the bridle; hence, unrestrained; licentious; 
violent; as, unbridled lust; unbridled boldness; 
unbridled passions. ‘‘ Lands deluged by unbridled 
floods.” Wordsworth. 

Un-broid’, a. Unbraided. ee Chaucer. 

Un-biick/le (-btik/1), v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNBUCK- 
LED; p. pr. & vb. n. UNBUCKLING.] To loose from 
buckles; to unfasten; as, to wnbuckle a shoe; to 
unbuckle a girdle. 

Un-build’, v.t. To demolish; to raze; to destroy. 

Un-btimg’, v. f. To remove the bung from, as a 
cask. 

Un-biir/den, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNBURDENED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. UNBURDENING.] 

1. To relieve from a burden or burdens. 
3. To throw off, as a burden; to unload. 

Un-bfir’/then, v. t. 1. To rid of a load; to free 
from a burden; to ease; to relieve. 

2. To throw off, as a burden; to unload; to dis- 
charge. 

Un-bu’ry (-btr’/¥), v. ¢. To disinter, 

Un-bit/ton, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNBUTTONED; 
p. pr. & vb. N. UNBUTTONING.] To loose from be- 
ing fastened by buttons; to loose the buttons of. 

Un-eage’, v.t. To loose from a cage. 

Un-eiilm/’ (-kim/), v. t To disturb. [Obs. and 

Dryden. 


rare, 
Un-eamp’, v.t. To break up the camp of; to dis- 
lodge from camp. [fare.] ‘If they could now un- 
camp their enemies.” Milton. 
Un-ean’ny, a. Not canny; wanting skill or tact; 
not good or blameless; unpropitious; unsafe; in- 
opportune; out of the way. See Canny. JV. Scott. 
Un-eain/on-ize, v, t. 1. To deprive of canonical 
authority. 
2. To reduce from the rank of a canon or saint. 
Un-eap’, v.t. To remove a cap or cover from; to 
open. 
Un-ea’pa-ble, a. Incapable. [0bs.] Fuller. 
Un-eape’, v. t. (Sporting.) To let loose, or to let 
out of a bag; as, to wncape a fox; to throw off the 
dogs, so as to commence the hunt. [Rare.] Shak. 
(= Said to be a hunting term, but no authority is pro- 
duced, and the explanations are various. Nares. 
Un-eiir/nate,a. Not fleshly ; not consisting of flesh. 
[ Obs.] Browne. 
Un-ease’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNCASED (un-kaist/) ; 
Pp. pr. & vb. N%. UNCASING. ] 
1. To take out of a case, or to remove a case from; 
to disengage from a covering; to take off or out. 
. To flay; to strip. [Rare.] D Estrange. 
3. (Mil.) To display or spread to view, as a flag, 
or the colors of a military body. 
[ Obs.] 


Un-egu/’te-lotis, a. Incautious. 

Un-eau/tiotis, a. Incautious. 

Tng¢ge, n. [Lat. wncus, hook.] A claw. [Obs.] 

nee, n. [Lat. wncia, ounce.] Anounce. [0bs.] 

Un-céas/ing, a. Not ceasing; not intermitting; 
continuips indefinitely or infinitely ; perpetual; con- 
tinual. 

Un-céas/ing-ly, adv. In an unceasing manner; 
without intermission or cessation; continually. 

Un-¢ér/e-mO/ni-otis, a. Not ceremonious; infor- 
mal; familiar. 

Un-cér/e-m0/ni-otis-ly, adv. In an unceremo- 
nious manner; without ceremony or form; infor- 
mally. 

Un-cér/tain, a. [See INCERTAIN.] 

1. Not certain; not positively known; question- 
able; equivocal; doubtful. ‘‘ The fashion of wncer- 
tain evils.” Milton, 

2. Not to be depended upon; unreliable; in- 
secure. 

_ The fruit of all the glory which he had acquired dwindled 
into an uncertain peace. W. Scott. 

3. Not having certain knowledge; doubtful; not 
sure; dubious. 

Man, without the protection of a superior Being, . 
certain of every thing that he hopes for. 

4. Not sure of the direction or the result. ‘‘ Soon 
bent his bow, wncertain in his aim.” Dryden. 

Whistling slings dismissed the uncertain stone. Gay. 
pees rocarious doubtful; dubious. See Preca- 
RIOUS. 


Un-¢ér’tain, v. ¢. 


-+is un- 
Tillotson. 


: To make or cause to be uncer- 
tain. [Obs.] Raleigh. 
Un-cér’/tain-ly, adv. In an uncertain manner; not 
certainly; not surely; not confidently; doubtfully. 
‘Standards that can not be known at all, or but 
imperfectly and uncertainly.” Locke. 
Un-cér/tain-ty, n. 1. The quality or state of being 
uncertain; doubtfulness; dubiousness; as, the lat- 
est accounts have not removed the wncertainty. 
2. Contingency. ‘‘ Steadfastly grasping the great- 
est and most slippery uncertainties.” South. 
3. Want of certainty; want of precision; as, the 
uncertainty of the signification of words, 
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4. Something unknown or undetermined. 
Our shepherd’s case is every man’s case that quits a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty. ’ Estrange. 

Un-¢és/sant, a. Incessant. [Obs.] 

Un-¢és/sant-ly, adv. Incessantly. [Obs.]} 

Un-chain’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. UNCHAINED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. UNCHAINING.] To free from chains, con- 
finement, or slaver. 

teense mee vt. 
to unload. 

3. To free from an accusation; to acquit. 
3. To remove, as a charge; to retract. 

Un-chiar/i-ot, v. t. To deprive or throw out of a 
chariot. 

Un-char/i-ta-ble, a. Not charitable; contrary to 
charity; severe in judging; harsh; censorious; as, 
uncharitable opinions or zeal. 

Un-chiar/i-ta-ble-ness, n. The quality of being 
uncharitable; want of charity; censoriousness. 

Un-chiar/i-ta-bly, adv. Inan uncharitable manner ; 
in a manner contrary to charity. 

Un-char/i-ty, n. Want of charity; uncharitable- 
ness; severity of judgment. [Obs.] ‘’T were much 
uncharity in you.” Webster, 1623. 

Un-chirm’,v.¢. To release from some charm, fas- 
cination, or secret power. 

Un-chir’/nel, v.t. To remove from a charnel-house 
or tomb; to disinter. 

Un-chiirt/ed, a. Not described or drawn on a chart. 

Un-chaste’, a. Not chaste; not continent; not 
pure; libidinous; lewd. 

Un-chiaste/ly, adv. Inan unchaste manner; incon- 
tinently ; lewdly. 

Un-chas/ti-ty, n. The state or quality of being un- 
chaste; want of chastity; unlawful indulgence of 
the sexual appetite; lewdness. 

Un-cheer/ful-ness, n, Want of cheerfulness; sad- 


a To free from a charge or load; 


ness. [Rare.] Spectator. 
Un-child’, v.¢. 1. To bereave of children; to make 
childless. [Obs.] Shak. 


2. To make unlike a child; to divest of the char- 
acteristics of a child. 

Un-ehris’ten, v.f To render unchristian; to de- 
prive of sanctity. [Obs. and rare.| ‘Hath, as it 
were, unhallowed and wnchristened the very duty 
of prayer itself.” Milton. 

Un-ehris/tian (-krist/yan), a. 1. Not Christian; 
not converted to the Christian faith; infidel. 

2. Contrary to Christianity ; unbecoming a Chris- 
tian; as, an wnchristian reflection; wnchristian 
temper or conduct. 

Un-ehris/tian, v.t. To deprive of the qualities of 
Christianity ; to make unchristian. [Obs.] South. 

Un-ehris/tian-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNCHRIS- 
TIANIZED; p. p7. & vb. Nn. UNCHRISTIANIZING.] To 
turn from the Christian faith; to cause to degener- 
ate from the belief and profession of Christianity. 

Un-ehris/tian-ly, a. Not like or becoming a 
Christian; unchristian. [Obs.] Milton. 

Un-ehris/tian ly, adv. Inan unchristian manner; 
in amanner contrary to Christian principles. Bedell. 

Un-ehris/tian-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being unchristian ; contrariety to Christianity. 
[ Obs.] K. Charles. 

Un-chitirch’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. UNCHURCHED (un- 
charcht/); p. pv. & vb. n. UNCHURCHING.] To expel 
from a church; to deprive of the character and rights 
of a church. 
ae’ cé-a (tin/shi-4), n.; pl. UN/ SHE. [Lat.] 

1. (Rom. Antig.) A twelfth part, as of the Ro- 
man @s. 

2. (Alg.) A numerical co-efficient in any particu- 
lar case of the binomial theorem. [0bs.] 

That admirable invention of Mr. Newton, whereby he de- 
termines the uncia. Hall. 

Un/eial (tin/shal), a. [Lat. wncialis, amounting to 
the twelfth part of a pound or a foot, from wncia, 
the twelfth part of a pound ora foot, an ounce, an 
inch; Fr. uncial, oncial, Sp. uncial.) Of, pertain- 
ing to, or denoting, a species of character of a 
large size, compounded between the capital and 
smaller characters, some of the letters resembling 
the former, and others the latter. It is supposed to 
have been employed in Latin manuscripts as early 
as the third or fourth century, and was seldom used 

_ after the tenth. Brande. 

Un/cial, m. An uncial letter. 
n/ci-@’tim (tin/shi-a/tim), adv. [Lat.] Ounce 

_ by ounce. 

Un/ci-form, a. 
a hook, and forma, form.] 
hooked form. 

Unciform bone (Anat.), one of the bones of the carpus; 
—so called from its being somewhat hook-shaped. 


Un/¢i-mate, a. [Lat. uncinatus, 
from uncinus, a hook, from wn- 
cus, id.; Fr. wneiné.) (Bot.) 
Hooked at the end; furnished 
with hooked spines. 

Un-¢i’/pher, v. ¢. To decipher. 
[ Obs.) 


[Fr. wunciforme, from Lat. uncus, 
Having a curved or 





H 
Uncinate Capsule. 
Sir W. Temple. _ 
Un-¢cir/eum-¢is/ion (-sir/kum-sizh’un), 2. 
1. Absence or want of circumcision. 
2. Those who are not circumcised. 


Rom. iv. 9. 
Un-cir/eum-stin/tial, a. 1. Not circumstantial; 
not entering into minute particulars. 
2. Not important; of little moment. [Obs.] 








UNCOMELINESS 


Un-¢iv/il, a. 1. Not civil or civilized. 
Men can not enjoy the rights of an uncivil and civil state 
together. urke. 
2. Not civil; not complaisant; not courteous; im- 
polite; rude; as, wncivil behavior. 
Syn.— Uncourteous ; unpolite ; discourteous ; un- 
courtly; rude; clownish; unmannered, 


Un/¢i-vil/i-ty, n. Incivility. [Obs.] 
Un-¢iv/il-i-za/tion, n. The state of being uncivil- 
ized; a state of savageness; rude state. 
Un-¢civ/il-ized, a. 1. Not civilized; not reclaimed 
from savage life; rude; barbarous; as, the wncivil- 
ized inhabitants of Central Africa. 
2. Not civil; coarse; indecent. [Rare.] Addison. 
Un-¢iv/il-ly, adv. In an unciyil manner; uncour- 
teously; rudely. ; 
Un-elasp’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNCLASPED (-klaspt’) ; 
pr. & vb. n. UNCLASPING.] To loose the clasp 
of; to open, as what is fastened with a clasp; as, to 
Uunclasp a book. i 
Un/ele (tink/!), nm. [O. Fr. uncle, N. Fr. oncle, Pr. 
oncle, avoncle, from Lat. avunculus, a maternal 
uncle, diminutive of avws, a grandfather.] The 
brother of one’s father or mother. 
My uncle, a pawnbroker. — Uncle-in-law, the brother 
of a wife's or a husband's father. 


Un-eléan’, a. 1. Not clean; foul; dirty; filthy. 

2. (Jewish Law.) Ceremonially impure; needing 

ritual cleansing. 

He that toucheth the dead body of a man shall be unclean 

seven days. wWum. xix. ll. 

3. Morally impure; sinful. ‘‘ That holy place, 

where no unclean thing shall enter.” Rogers. 

Adultery of the heart, consisting of inordinate and unclean 

affections. Perkins. 

Un-eléan/a-ble, a. Incapable of being cleaned. 

Un-eléan/ness (100) 1. The state or quality of 
being unclean; foulness; dirtiness; filthiness. 

Be not troublesome to thyself or to others by uncleanness. 

Taylor. 

2. (Jewish Law.) Want of ritual or ceremonial 

purity. 

3. Moralimpurity ; defilement by sin; sinfulness. 
Un-elénch’, v.t. The same as UNCLINCH. 
Un-elew’ (-kly’), v. ¢ To undo ; to unwind, un- 

fold, or untie. 

Un-elinch’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. UNCLINCHED (un- 
klincht/); p. pr. & vb. n. UNCLINCHING.] To cause 
to be no longer clinched; to open, as the closed 
hand; as, to wunclinch the fist. 

Un-eloak’,v.t.&i. [imp. & p. p. UNCLOAKED (un- 
klokt/); p. pr. & vb. N. UNCLOAKING.] To remove 
a cloak or cover from; to take off a cloak or cover. 

Un-eldg’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNCLOGGED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. UNCLOGGING.] To disencumber of a clog, or 
of difficulties and obstructions; to free from en- 
cumbrances, or any thing that retards motion. 

Un-elois/ter, v. ¢. To release from a cloister, or 
from confinement; to set at liberty. 

Un-eldse’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNCLOSED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. UNCLOSING. ] 

1. To open; to break the seal of; as, to wnelose 

a letter. . 

2. To disclose; to lay open. 

Un-eldsed/ (-kl6zd’), a. 1. Not separated by in- 
closures; open. 

2. Not finished ; not concluded. [ Rare.] Madison. 

3. Not closed; not sealed. 

Un-elothe’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. UNCLOTHED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. UNCLOTHING.] To strip of clothes; to 
make naked; to divest. 

To have a distinct knowledge of things we must unclothe 

them. Watts. 

Un-elothed’, p. a. Not clothed; wanting clothes, 

Not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon. 


2 Cor, v. 4. 
Un-eloth’ed-ly, adv. In an unclothed manner; 
without clothing. [Obs.] Bacon. 


Un-eloud’, v.¢. To free from clouds; to unvail; 
to clear from obscurity. : 

Un-elitch’, v. ¢. To open, as something closely 
shut. ‘‘ Unclutch his griping hand.” Decay of Piety. 
n/eo (tink/o), adv. In a high degree; to a great 
extent; greatly; very. [Seas 

Un-edached’ (-kicht’), a. etached or loosed 
from acoach. [Obs.] Chapman. 

Un-edck’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNCOCKED (un-k6kt/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. eel 

1. To let down the cock of, as of a gun, a hat, &c. 
2. To open or spread from a cock or heap, as hay. 

Un-eoif’, v.¢. To pull off the coif or cap of. 

Un-eoil’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. UNCOILED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. UNCOILING.] To unwind or open, as the turns 
of a rope or other line, 

Un-eolt’, v. t. To throw from a colt or horse; to 

_unhorse. [0bs.] Shak. 

Un/eom-bine’, v. ¢. To separate, as substances in. 
combination; to free or release from a state, combi- 
nation, or union. [fRare. 

Un-edme-ait/a-ble, a. Not to be come at, or to be 
reached; inaccessible. [Collog.] Cf. RELIABLE. 

My honor is infallible and uncomeatable. Congreve. 


Un-edme/li-mess (-ktim/li-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being uncomely; want of comeliness; 
want of beauty or grace; as, wncomeliness of per- 
son, of dress, or behavior. 
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UNCOMELY 

Un-edme/ly (-ktim/1¥), a. 1. Not comely; wanting 
grace or beauty; homely; disagreeable; as, an wn- 
oe person ; wncomely dress ; uncomely manners. 

2. Unseemly; unbecoming; unsuitable. [Rare.] 

Un-e6m/fort-a-ble (-ktim/furt-), a. 

1. Not comfortable ; affording no comfort ; 
gloomy. ‘‘ Christmas—the most wncomfortable time 
of the year.” Addison. 

2. Giving uneasiness; as, an wncomfortable seat 
or condition. 

Un-e6m/fort-a-ble-ness, 7. The state or quality 
of being uncomfortable; want of comfort or cheer- 
fulness; uneasiness. 

Un-e6m/fort-a-bly, adv. In an uncomfortable 
manner; without comfort or cheerfulness. 

Un-e6m/mon, a. Not common; not usual; in- 
frequent ; rare ; and hence, remarkable ; strange ; 
as, an uncommon season; an uncommon degree of 
cold or heat; wncommon courage; an uncommon 
production. 


Syn. —Rare; scarce; unfrequent; unwonted; unusual. 


Un-e¢6m/mon-ly, adv. In an uncommon manner 
or degree; unusually; rarely. 

Un-e6m/mon-ness (109), m. The state or quality 
of being uncommon; rareness of occurrence; infre- 
quency ; as, the wncommonness of a thing often ren- 
ders it valuable. 


Un/com-mii/ni-ea-ble, a. Not communicable; 


incommunicable. Warburton. 
Un/com mii/ni-ea-tive, a. Not communicative: 
incommunicative. Chesterfield. 
Un-e6m/pa-nied, a. Having no company or com- 
_panion; unaccompanied, [Obs.] Fairfax. 
Un/eom-pléte’, a. Not complete ; not finished; 
not perfect; incomplete. [Obs.] 


n/eom-ply/ing, a. 
to yield; unbending. 
Un-e6m/pro-mis/ing, a. Not admitting of com- 
promise; not agreeing to terms; making no truce 
or concessions; obstinate; unyielding; inflexible. 
Un-e6m/pro-mis/ing-ly, adv. In an uncompro- 
mising manner; obstinately; inflexibly. 
Un/eon-céiv’a-ble, a. Not to be conceived or un- 
derstood; incapable of being comprehended; in- 
conceivable. [Obs.] Locke. 
n/€on-céiv’a-ble-mess, n. The state or quality 
of being inconceivable; inconceivableness. [Obs.] 
n/eon-cérn’, n. Want of concern; absence of 
anxiety ; freedom from solicitude. 
A listless wnconcern, 
Cold, and averting from our neighbor’s good. Zhomson. 


Tn/eon-cérned’, a. Not concerned; not anxious; 
feeling no solicitude ; easy in mind; carelessly 
secure; as, to be wnconcerned at what has hap- 
pened; to be wnconcerned about the future. ‘‘ Hap- 
py mortals, wnconcerned for more.” Dryden. 
n/eon-cérn/ed-ly, adv. In an unconcerned man- 
ner; without anxiety. ‘And wnconcernedly cast 
his eyes around.” Dryden. 

Un/eon-cérn/ed-ness, n. The state or quality of 
being unconcerned; freedom from concern or anxi- 

_ ety. 

Un/eon-cérn/ing, a. Not interesting or affectin 
any one; insignificant; not belonging to one. [obs] 

Un/eon-cérn/ment, n. [0bs.] 

1. State of being unconcerned, or haying no con- 


Not complying; not disposed 


cern. : 

2. State of having no share or concern. South. 
n/eon-eliid’/ent, /a. Inconclusive. [Obs. and 
n/eon-eliid/ing, rare. | Hale. Locke. 


n/eon-eluid/ing-ness, n. The state or quality 
_of being inconclusive. [ Obs. and rare.] 
Un/eon-ela/sive, a. Inconclusive. [Obs.] 

n/eon-di/tion-al (-dish/un-), a. Not conditional, 

limited, or conditioned; absolute; unreserved. 


O, pass not, Lord, an absolute decree, 
Or bind thy sentence unconditional. 


Un/ceon-di/tion-al-ly, adv. In an unconditional 
manner; without conditions; without terms of Jim- 
itation; without reservation; as, the troops did not 
surrender unconditionally, but by capitulation. 

Un/eon-di/tioned, a. 1. Not subject to conditions ; 
not conditioned. 

2. (Metaph.) Not subject to conditions or limita- 
tions; infinite; hence, inconceivable; incogitable. 
Sir W. Hamilton. 

Tn/eon-form’, a. Not conformed; unlike; dis- 
similar; not analogous. [Obs.] ‘‘ Not unconform 

_to other shining globes.” Milton. 

Un/eon-f6rm/a-bil/i-ty, n. 1. The state or qual- 
ity of being unconformable; unconformableness, 

2. (Geol.) The condition of not having the planes 
of one set of strata parallel with those of another. 
Dana. 

Un/eon-fbrm/a-ble, a. 1. Not conformable; not 
agreeable; not conforming. 

Moral evil is an action unconformable to the rule of our 
duty. Watts. 


2. (Geol.) Not lying in a parallel position, as 
strata. 

Un/con-f6rm/a-ble-ness,n. The state or quality 
of being unconformable; unconformability. 
n/eon-f6rm/a-bly, adv. In an unconformable 
manner, 

Un/eon-form/i-ty, n. ) 
congruity; inconsistency ; non-conformity. 


Dryden. 


Want of conformity; in- 
[ Obs.] 
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Un-edn/ning, a. Not having knowledge; ignorant. 
[Obs. and rare.} Chaucer. 
Un-e6n/scion-a-ble, a. 1. Not conscionable; not 
conformed to reason; unreasonable; exceeding the 
limits of any reasonable claim or expectation; in- 
ordinate; as, an unconscionable request or de- 
mand. 
Which use of reason, most reasonless and unconscionable, 
is the utmost that any tyrant ever pretended over his eee 
uiton. 
2. Enormous; vast; as, wnconscionable size. 
His gieetehip is gone somewhat crestfallen, 
Stalking with less unconscionable strides. Milton. 
3. Not guided or influenced by conscience. [ Obs. ] 
‘« These ungenerous as well as unconscionable prac- 
tices.” South. 
Un-e6n/scion-a-ble-ness,. The state or quality 
of being unconscionable; unreasonableness of hope 
or claim. 
Un-e6n/scion-a-bly, adv. In an unconscionable 
manner; unreasonably. 
Un-e6n/sciotis, a. 1. Not conscious; not having 
consciousness, 
2. Not made the object of consciousness or of dis- 
tinct perception; imperceptible. 
Un-e6n/sciotis-ly, adv. In an unconscious man- 


ner. 
Un-edn/sciotis-ness, n. The state or quality of 


being unconscious. 
Un-e6n/se-erate, v.t. To render not sacred; to 
desecrate. [Obs.] South. 
Un/eon-sid/er-ate, a. Inconsiderate. [Obs.] 
Un/eon-sid/er-ate-mess, n. Inconsiderateness. 
[ Obs.] Hales. 
Un/eon-spie/ii-oiis, a. Not open to the view; not 
conspicuous; inconspicuous. [Lare.] 
Un-e6n/stan-¢y, n. Inconstancy. [Obs.] ‘The 
unconstancy of the foundation.” Fuller. 


Un-ebdn/stant, a. Not constant; inconstant; not 
steady or faithful; fickle; changeable. [Obs.] Shak. 

Un-e6n/stant-ly, adv. In an unconstant manner; 
inconstantly. [Obs.] 

Un-e6n/sti-tii’/tion-al,a. Not constitutional; not 
agreeable to the constitution ; contrary to the con- 
stitution. 

Un-ebn/sti-tii/tion-al/i-ty, n. The quality of 
being unauthorized by the constitution, or contrary 
to its provisions or principles. 

Un-e6n/sti-tii/tion-al-ly, adv. 
tional manner. 

Un/eon-straint’, n. Freedom from .constraint; 
ease. [Obs.] Felton. 

Un/eon-stim/mate, a. Not consummated. [Obs.] 
n/eon-tént/ing-ness, 7”, Want of power to con- 

_ tent or satisfy. | Obs.] Boyle. 

Un/con-tést/a-ble, a Not to be contested or con- 
troverted; incontestable. [Obs.] 

[ Obs.] 


In an unconstitu- 


Un-edn/ti-nent, a. Incontinent. 

Un/eon-trolla-ble, a. 1. Not controllable; in- 
capable of being controlled; ungovernable; as, an 
uncontrollable temper; uncontrollable subjects ; wn- 
controllable events. 

2. Indisputable; irrefragable; as, an wncontrol- 
lable maxim; the king’s uncontrollable title to the 
English throne. [Rare. 

Un/eon-trdVla-bly, adv. In an_ uncontrollable 
manner; without power of opposition. 

Un-e6n/tro-vér’so-ry, a. Not involving contro- 
versy ; not controversial. [Obs.] 

Un/eon-vén/ient, a. Inconvenient. [Obs.] 

Un/eon-vén/ient-ly, adv. Inconyeniently. [Obs.] 

Un/eon-vér’sion, n. The state of being uncon- 

_verted; impenitence. [Rare.] 

Un/eon-vért/ed, a. ot converted; not changed, 
asin opinion, or from one faith to another; espe- 
cially, not persuaded of the truth of the Christian 
religion; hence, unregenerate; sinful; impenitent. 

Un-eérd/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNCORDED; p. pr. & 
vb.N. UNCORDING.] To loose from cords; to loosen 
or unfasten the cord or cords of; to unfasten or 
unbind; as, to wncord a bed; to wncord a package. 

Un-edrk’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. UNCORKED (un-k6rkt’) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. UNCORKING.] To draw the cork 
from; as, to wncork a bottle. 

Un-ebr/ri-£i-ble, a. Not capable of being correct- 

_ed; incorrigible. { s 

Un/eor-ript’, a. Not corrupt; incorrupt. [Rare.] 

Un/eor-ript/i-bil/i-ty, n. Incorruptibility. [ Obs.] 

Un/eor-ript/i-ble, a. Incorruptible. [0bs.] 

Un/eorritpt/ly; adv. Incorruptly. [Rare.] 

Un/eor-ript/ness, n. Incorruptness. [Rare] 

Un-eoun/sel-a-ble, a. Not to be advised; not 
consistent with good advice or prudence. [Obs.] 

Un-eotip/le (un-ktip/l), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. UN- 
COUPLED; p. pr. & vb. n. UNCOUPLING.] To loose, 
as dogs, from their couples ; to set loose ; to dis- 
oin. 

Unceatirt/ecots, a. Not courteous ; uncivil; un- 
polite; not kind and complaisant; rude. 

Un-eotirt’e-otis-ly, adv. In an uncourteous man- 
ner; uncivilly; unpolitely. 

Un-eofirt/e-otis-mess, 7. State or quality of being 
uncourteous; incivility; disobliging treatment. 
ne/ous, a. (Lat. wncws, hook.) Hook-like ; hooked. 
[ Obs.] Browne, 

Un-eguth’ (-kooth’), a. [A-S. uncitdh, from un, 
not, and c&dh, known, equivalent to gectdh, p. p. 
of cunnan, to know. Cf. UNKED.] 








UNCURSE 


1. Unknown. [0Obs.] ‘The hope of better that 


was uncouth.” Spenser. 
I go this uncouth errand. Chilton. 


2. Unfamiliar; unusual; strange; odd; unseem- 
ly; awkward; boorish; clumsy. ‘‘ Uncouthin guise 
and gesture.” LI. Taylor. 

Thus sang the uncouth swain. Hilton. 

Syn.—See AWKWARD. 


Un-eguth/ly, adv. In an uncouth manner; oddly; 
strangely. 

Un-eguth/ness (-kooth’/nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being uncouth; oddness; strangeness; want 
of agreeableness derived from familiarity; as, the 
uncouthness of a word, or of dress. 

Un-edv/e-na-ble (-ktiv’-), a. Not covenable; incon- 
venient; unsuitable. [Obs.] 

Un-edv/er (un-ktiv/er), v. t. [imp. & p. p. uNCOY- 
ERED; p. pr. & vb. n. UNCOVERED. | 

1. To take the cover from; to divest of covering; 
to disclose ; to lay open ; to strip. ‘‘To wncover 
his perjury to the oath of his coronation.” Ailton. 

2. To take off the hat or cap of; to bare the 
head of, 

Un-edvler, v. i. To take off the hat; to bare the 
head in token of respect. 

We are forced to uncover after them. 


Un-eowl’, v. t. To deprive of a cowl. 
Un/ere-ate’, v.t. To deprive of existence; to anni- 


Addison. 


hilate. [are.] ‘‘ Long accustomed bondage wn- 
create.” Byron, 
Who can unereate thee, thou shalt know. Milton. 


Un/ere-ate’, a. Not create; uncreated. [Obs.] 

Un/ere-atfed, p.a. 1. Not yet created; as, misery 
wncreated. 

2. Not produced by creation; as, God is an wi- 
created being. 

Un-eréd/i-ble, a. Not to be believed; not entitled 
to credit; incredible. [Obs.] 

Un-eréd/it, v. t. To cause to be disbelieved ; to 
discredit. [Rare.] ‘‘ His design to wneredit the 
testimony of Pregion.” Fuller. 

Un-eréd/it-a-ble, a. Discreditable. [Obs.] 

Un-erown’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNCROWNED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. UNCROWNING.] To deprive of a crown; 
to take the crown from; to dethrone; to discrown. 

He hath done me wrong, 

And I'll uncrown him ere it be long. Shak. 
Une’tion, n. [Lat. wnctio, from ungere, unctum, to 
anoint, O. Fr. wnction, N. Fr. onction, Pr. unctio, 
onccio, Sp. uncion, It. wnzione.] 

1. The act of anointing, smearing, or rubbing 
with an unguent, oil; or ointment, especially for 
medical purposes, or as a symbol of consecration; 
as, mercurial wnction. 

Of all things to be heir and king 

By sacred unction. Milton. 

2. That which is used for anointing; unguent; 
ointment. 

The king himself the sacred unction made. Dryden. 

3. Hence, any thing soothing or lenitive. [Rare.] 

Lay not that flattering wnction to your soul, 
That not your trespass, but my madness, speaks. Shak. 

4. Hence, that quality in language, address, or 
the like, which excites emotion, especially strong 
devotion; religious fervor and tenderness ; some- 
times simulated, factitious, or unnatural fervor 
‘The delightful equivoque and wnction of the pas- 
sage in Farquhar.” Hazlitt. 

Extreme unction (Rom. Cath. Church), the rite of an- 
ointing in the last hours; or the application of sacred oil 
to the head, the hands, and the feet, of a dying person. 
ne/tiotts (tink/shus), a Unetuous. [Obs.] 
net/i-ds/i-ty, n. [Fr. onctuosité, Pr. unctuozi- 
tat, Sp. wntuosidad, It. wntwosita.} The state or 
quality of being unctuous ; greasiness ; oiliness ; 
fatness. Browne. 
net/i-otis (tinkt/yy-us), a [Fr. onctweur, Pr. 
unctuos, Sp. untuoso, untoso, Pg. wntoso, It. wn- 
twoso, L. Lat. wnctwosus, from Lat. wnetus, anoint- 
ment, from wngere, unctum, to anoint.] Fat; oily; 
greasy. 
Unet/ii-otts-ly, adv. 

ner. 

Umet/i-owis-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
unctuous, or of resembling oil; fatness; oiliness. 

Un-etil/pa-ble, a. Not blamable; not faulty; in- 
culpable. [Obs. or rare.] Hooker. 

Un-etilt’, a. [Prefix wn and Lat. cultus, p. p. of 
colere, to cultivate. Cf. INcutr.] Not cultivated ; 
rude; illiterate. fobs. | 

Un-etilt/tire, 7. Want of culture or education. 

Un-etir/a-ble, a. Incurable. Lose.) 

Un-etir/a-bly, adv. Incurably. [Obs.] 

Un-efirl’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNCURLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. UNCURLING.| To loose from ringlets ; to 
straighten out, as any thing that has been once 
curled, 


U 
U 


In an unctuous or oily man- 


The lion uncurls his angry mane. Dryden. 


Un-efirl’, v. i. To fall from a curled state, as ring- 
lets; to become straight. ’ 

Un-ettr/rent, a. Not current; not passing in com- 
mon payment; not receivable at par or full value; 
as, uncurrent coin or notes. 

Un-efirse’, v. t. To free from an execration. [Obs.] 
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UNCURSED 


Un-efirsed’ (-kfirst’), a. Not cursed; not execra- 

Un-efirst/ ted. 

Un-eftir’/tain, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. UNCURTAINED ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. UNCURTAINING.] To remove a curtain 
or covering from, 

Un-etis/tom-a-ble, a. 
duties. 

Un-etis/tomed, a. 
duty. : 

2. Not having paid duty, or been charged with 
customs. Smollett. 

Un-etit’, a. Not cut; not separated or divided by 
cutting or otherwise ; — said especially of the leaves 
of books when they have not been separated by 
cutting or trimming in binding. 

Un-etith’, n. [A-S. wn, not, and cuth, known.] 


Not liable to custom-house 


1. Not subjected to customs or 


(A-S. Law.) A stranger. [Obs.] 

Un-dam/’, v.é To free from a dam, mound, or ob- 
struction. 

Un-dimp/ned, a. Uncondemned. [0bs.] 


Un/da-ted, a. [Lat. undatus, p. p. of undare, to 
rise in waves, to wave, to undulate, from unda, a 
wave ; Fr. ondé.] (Bot.) Rising and falling in 
waves toward the margin, as a leaf; waved. Lee. 

Un-dat/ed, a. Not dated ; having no date; of un- 
known age; as, an wndated letter. 

Un-diunt/a-ble, a. Not to be daunted; intrepid; 
fearless. 

Un-diunt/ed, a. Not daunted; not to be subdued 

_ or depressed by fear; intrepid. 

, Syn.— Bold; fearless; brave; courageous; intrepid. 

Un-diunt/ed-ly, adv. In an undaunted manner; 
boldly; intrepidly. 

Un-diiunt/ed-mess, n. State or quality of being 
undaunted; boldness; fearless bravery ; intrepidity. 

Un-déad/, a. Not dead; living. [Obs.] 

Un-déad/li-mess, n. The state of being undeadly ; 
immortality. [Obs.] 

Un-déad/ly, a. Not subject to death; immortal. 

Obs. 

Un-deaf! (-déf’, or -deef’), v. t. 
ness. [Obs. and rare.] 

Un-dée/a-gon, n. [Lat. wndecim, eleven, and Gr. 
ywvia, an angle.] (Geom.) A figure of eleven 

_ angles, and consequently of eleven sides. 

Un/de-¢tive’, v. t. [tnp. & p. p. UNDECEIVED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. UNDECEIVING.] To cause to be no 
longer deceived ; to free from deception, cheat, 

_ fallacy, or mistake. 

Un/de-cén/na-ry, a. [For wndecimary, from Lat. 
undecim, eleven, from wnus, one, and decem, ten.] 
Eleventh; hence, occurring once in every period of 
eleven years. ‘‘It appears from an undecennary 

_ account laid before Parliament.” E. Stiles. 

Un/de-cén/ni-al, a. Occurring or observed every 
eleventh year, or every eleven years ; belonging to 
a period of eleven years. 

Un-dé/¢en-¢y, nm. Indecency. [Obs.] 

Un-dé’/¢gent, a. Not decent; indecent. [0bds.] 

Un-dé/cent-ly, adv. Indecently. [Obs. 

Un/de-¢ci/sive, a. Indecisive. [Rare.] 

Un-déck’, v.t. To divest of ornaments. Shak. 

Un-décked/ (-d&kt/), p.a. Not decked; notadorned. 
“* Eve undecked, save with herself.’ Milton. 

Un-deed/ed, a. 1. Not deeded, or transferred by 

| deed; as, wndeeded land. 

2. Not signalized by any great action. 
UTare:| Shak. 
Un/de-fat/i-ga-ble, a. Indefatigable. [Obds.] 
Un/de-féas/i-ble, a. Indefeasible. [Obs.] 
Un-dé/i-fy, v. t. To degrade from the state of 

deity; to deprive of the character or qualities of a 

_god; to deprive of the reverence due to a god. 

Un/de-m6n/stra-tive,a. Not giving any outward 
indications of feeling; reserved, whether from mod- 

_esty, diffidence, or policy. 

Un/de-ni/a-ble, a. Not deniable; incapable of de- 
nial; palpably true ; obvious ; as, w::deniable evi- 

_ dence. 

Un/de-ni/a-bly, adv. In an undeniable manner; 

— 50 plainly as to admit no contradiction or denial. 

Mich ech ooons a. Incapable of being parted. 

—[ Obs. 

Un/der, prep. [A-S. under, O. Sax. & Goth. undar, 
O. Fries. under, onder, L. Ger. under, wnner, D. 
onder, Icel. undir, Sw. & Dan. under, O. H. Ger. 
nee H. Ger. unter, allied to Lat. inter, Skr. 
antar. 

1. In a lower position with respect to; so as to 
be covered, overhung, or overtopped by ; lower 
than; beneath ; below ;—the correlative of over, 
above, upon, on; as, he stood under a tree; the car- 
yiage is wnder cover ; a cellar wnder the whole 
house. 

Bottles let down into wells under water will keep long. Bacon. 
Be gathered now, ye waters under heaven, 
Into one place. Milton. 

2. Hence, in many figurative uses which may be 
classified as follows: (a.) In relation to some thing 
or person that is superior, weighs upon, oppresses, 
bows down, governs, directs, powerfully influences, 
or the like; in a relation of subjection, subordina- 
tion, obligation, liability, and the like; as, to travel 
under a heavy load ; to live wnder extreme oppres- 
sion ; to have fortitude wnder the evils of life ; to 
have patience wnder pain, or wnder misfortunes; to 
behave like a Christian wnder reproaches and inju- 


To free from deaf- 


[ Obs. and 
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ries; wider the pains and penalties of the law; the 
condition wnder which you enter upon your office; 
under the necessity of obeying the laws ; wnder 
vows of chastity. 
That led the embattled seraphim to war 
Under thy conduct. 
Bearing burdens and sore blows 
For sinking under them, Shak. 
We have before proved both Jews and Gentiles, that they 
are all under sin. Rom. iii. 9. 
(b.) In relation to something that exceeds in rank 
or degree, in number, size, weight, and the like; in 
a relation of the less to the greater, of inferiority, 
or of falling short. 


Medicines take effect sometimes under, and sometimes over, 
the natural proportion of their virtue. Hooker. 


There are several parishes in England under twenty pounds 
a year. Swift. 
It was too great an honor for any man under a duke. Addison. 

(= Hence it sometimes means at, with, or for, less 
than; as, he would not sell the horse wnder sixty dollars. 

Several young men could never leave the pulpit undev half 
a dozen conceits. Swift. 
(c.) In relation to something that comprehends or 
includes, that represents or designates, that fur- 
nishes a coyer, pretext, pretense, or the like ; as, 
the American Revolution commenced wnder the 
administration of Lord North; Morpheus is repre- 
sented wnder the figure of a boy asleep; wnder the 
name of friendship. ‘' A crew who wnder names of 
old renown.” Milton. 

The duke may be mentioned under the double capacity ofa 
poet and a divine. elton. 

Under this head, may be mentioned the contests between the 
popes and the secular princes. Lesley. 
(d.) Less specifically, in the relation of being sub- 
ject, of undergoing regard, treatment, and the like; 
as, a bill wnder discussion; the enemy landed under 
cover of their batteries. 

Abject and lost lay these, covering the flood, 
Under amazement of their hideous change. Dilton. 

To knock under. See Knockx.— Under arms (Mii.), 
drawn up in readiness to use arms. — Under fire, with 
exposure to fire; exposed to an enemy's shot.— Under 
ground, below the surface of the ground. — Under one’s 
signature. See OveR.— Under sail (Naut.), moved by 
sails; in motion. — Under sentence, having sentence pro- 
nounced against. — Under the breath, with low voice ; 
very softly. — Under the lee (Naut.), to the leeward; as, 
under the lee of the land. — Under the rose. See Rose. 
— Under water, below the surface of the water. — Under 
way (Naut.), in a condition to make progress; hence, in 
progress; having started. 

Un/der, adv. In a lower, subject, or subordinate 
condition; in subjection;—used chiefly in a few 
phrases; as, to bring wnder, to reduce to subjec- 
tion; to keep wnder, to maintain in subjection; to 
control. 

I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection. 
1 Cor. ix. 27. 

Un/der, a. Lower in rank or degree; subject; sub- 
ordinate; as, an wnder-officer ; wnder-sheriff. 

{= Under is often used in the formation of com- 
pounds, denoting that whieh is less than is right, proper, 
or ordinary, or which is inferior, subject, or subordinate 
to something else; as, wnder-agent, under-clerk, under- 
craft, under-dose, under-faction, under-faculty, wnder- 
Jarmer, wnder-keeper, under-laborer, under-ministry, 
under-part, under-peiticoat, under-puller, under-secre- 
tary, under-servant, under-sphere, under-thing, under- 
treasurer, under-work, under-workman, and the like. 
New compounds besides those given above may also be 
legitimately formed with it when the idea admits. 

Un/der-Ke/tion, n. Subordinate action 3 action 
not essential to the main story. 

The least episodes or under-actions ... 
the main design. 

Un/der-ket/or, n. 

_ actor. 

Un/der-age, a. Not yet arrived at adult age or at 
years of discretion ; hence, raw; green; boyish; 
childish. [Obs.] 

I myself have loved a lady, and pursued her with a great 
deal of under-age protestation. Vebster. 

Un/der-a/gent, n. A subordinate agent. 

Un/der-bear’, v. t. [imp. UNDERBORE ; p. p. 
UNDERBORNE ; p. pr. & vb. n, UNDERBEARING. | 
[Rare.] 

1. To support; to endure. Shak. 

2. To line; to guard; as, cloth of gold wnderborne 
with blue tinsel. [Obs.] Shak. 

Un/der-bear/er, n. One who underbears, supports, 
or sustains; especially, at a funeral, one who bears 
the corpse. 

Un/der-bid’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNDERBID; p. pr. 
& vb. n. UNDERBIDDING.] To bid or offer less than, 
as in auctions, when a contract or service is set up 

_ to the lowest bidder. 

Un/der-bind/, v. ¢. To bind beneath, 

But the good prince, his hand more fit for blows, 

Se: With his huge weight the pagan underbound. Fairfax. 

ee v.t. To brace, fasten, or bind be- 

ow. 

Un/der-branch, n. A lower or inferior branch, 

It can not sink into my mind 
That under-branches e’er can be 
Of worth and value as the tree. Spenser 

Un’der-bréd, a. Of inferior breeding or manners. 
n/der-briish, m. Shrubs and small trees in a wood 
or forest, growing beneath large trees ; undergrowth. 


Hilton. 


are parts necessary to 
Dryden. 


An inferior or subordinate 











UNDERGO 


Un/der-buy’, v.t. To buy at less than the real 
_ Value or worth. [Rare.] Beau. § Fl. 
Un/der-east’, v.t. To cast under or beneath. - 
Un/der-cham/ber-lain, n. A deputy chamber- 
lain of the exchequer. 
Un/der-chaps, n. pl. The lower chaps or jaw. 
Un/der-charge’, v.t. To charge below or under; 
to charge less than is usual or suitable; as, to wn- 
dercharge goods or services. 
Undercharged mine (Mil.), a mine whose crater is not 
as wide at top as it is deep. Craighill. 
Un/der-chirge, n. A charge less than is usual or 
_ Suitable. 
Un/der-elay,n. (Geol.) A stratum of clay lying 
beneath a coal bed, often containing the roots of 
_ coal plants, especially the Stigmaria. 
Un/der-eliff, n. A subordinate cliff on a shore, 
made of material that has fallen from the higher 
_ cliff above. Dana. 
Un/der-elothes (-klothz, collog. -kléz), n. pl. 
Clothes worn under others. ; 
n/der-eloth/ing, n. Garments worn under the 
_ Shirt for warmth. 
Un/der-edat, n. A coat worn under another. 
Un/der-e6n/duet, n. An under or lower conduct 
or conduit; a subterranean conduit. [Obs.] 


We should first of all dig wells and cisterns, and other un- 
derconducts and conveyances, for the suillage of the house. 


ae Wotton. 
Un/der-ereep’, v.i. To creep secretly or privily. 
_ [Obs.] : Wyclifie. 


Un/der-erést/, v.¢. To support as a crest; to bear. 

_[Obs. and rare.) Shak. 

Un/der-erdft, n. [From under, and Proy. Eng. 
croft, a vault, N. H. Ger. gruft, a vault, arched 
tomb, O. H. Ger. cruft, Lat. crypta, Gr. xpimrn 
from kputrés, concealed, from «ptmrev, to conceal. 
A vault under the choir or chancel of a church; also, 
a vault or secret walk under ground. 

Un/der-eriist, n. The lower crust; as, the wnder- 
crust of a pie; hence, the lower classes; as, the wn- 

_ der-crust of society. [Sportive.] 

Un/der-ery’, v.i. To cry aloud. [0bs.] Wycliffe. 
n/der-eur/rent,n. A current below the surface 
of water, sometimes flowing in a contrary direction 

_ to that on the surface. Totten. 

Un/der-daub/er (-daw/ber), n. A lower or infe- 

_Yior dauber. [Obs.] Bp. Taylor. 

Un’/der-déal/ing, n. Crafty, unfair, or underhand 
dealing; unfair practice. [Zare.] Milton. 

Un/der-délve’, v.¢. To delve or dig under. [Obs.] 

Un/der-dig’, v.¢. To dig under or beneath; to un- 

_dermine. [0Obs.] Wycliffe. 

Un/der-ditch’, v. t. To form a deep ditch or 

_ trench to drainthe surface of. 

Un/der-do’, v.i. [imp. UNDERDID; p. p. UNDER- 
DONE; p. pr. & vb. n. UNDERDOING. ] 

1. To act below one’s abilities. B. Jonson. 
2. To do less than is requisite. Grew, 

Un/der-dg’, v.t. To do less than is requisite; to 

_ cook insufficiently; as, the beef was wnderdone. 

Un/der-dose’, v.t. & 7. To give or take, or cause 

_ to take, small doses. 

Un/der-drain,n. A covered drain or trench below 
the surface of the ground, with joints, interstices, 
or openings, through which the water may perco- 
late from the soil or ground above. 

Un/der-drain/, v. ¢. To drain by forming a coy- 
ered channel below the surface. 

Un/der-dréssed (-drést), a. Not dressed enough. 

Un/der-és/ti-mate, v.t. To set too low a value on. 

Un/der-feed’, v.¢. To feed with too little food; to 

_ supply with an insuflicient quantity of food. 

Un/der-f£€1/l6w, n. A mean, sorry wretch. [ Rare.] 

Un/der-fill/ing, n. The lower part of a building, 

_ [Rare.] ‘ Wotton. 

Un/der-f61l/low, v.t. To follow closely or imme- 

_ diately after. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 

Un/der-fing’, v.t. [A-S. wnderfangan, underfon, 
to undertake, from under, under, and fangan, fon, 
to take; N. H. Ger. unterfangen, M. H. Ger. wn- 
dervangen, undervahen.| To take in hand; to cir- 

_cumyent; to entrap. [Obs. and rare.] Spenser. 

Un/der-foot/’, adv. Beneath. 

Un/der-foot’, a. Low; base ; 

_ down. 

Un/der-far’nish, v.¢. To supply with less than 
enough, 

Un/der-fiir/riw, v. ¢. To cover as under a furrow; 


abject ; trodden 


_ to plow in. 
Un/der-gét’, v.t. [Obs.] 1. To get under or be- 
neath. LR. of Gl. 
2. To understand. R. of Gl. 


Un/der-gird’, v.¢. [See Girp.] To bind below; 
to gird round the bottom. 

bss They used helps, undergirding the ship. Acts xxvii. 17. 

Un/der-g0’, v.t. [imp. UNDERWENT; Pp. p. UNDER- 
GONE; p. pr. & vb. n. UNDERGOING. ] 

1. To go or move below or under. [Obs. 

2. To be subjected to; to bear; to pass through; 
to suffer; to sustain; as, to wndergo toil and fatigue; 
to undergo pain; to undergo grief or anxiety; to 
undergo the operation of amputation; food in the 
stomach wndergoes the process of digestion. ‘‘ Cer- 


tain to wndergo like doom.” Milton. 
3. To be the bearer of; to possess. [ Obs.] 
Virtues... 
As infinite as man may undergo. Shak. 
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UNDER-GOD 


4, To undertake; to support; to hazard. [Obs.] 


I have moved certain Romans 


To undergo with me an enterprise. Shak. 
5. To be subject to. [0bs.] 
Claudio undergoes my challenge. Shak. 


Un/der-gid, . <A lower or inferior god; a subor- 
dinate deity. 
n/der-gown, 7. A gown worn under another, 
or under some other article of dress. 
Her dress was an undergown and kirtle of pale sea-green 
silk. W. Scott. 
Un/der-grad/ii-ate, n. A student or member of 
a university or college, who has not taken his first 
degree. 
n/der-grad/ii-ate-ship, n. 
an undergraduate. 
n/der-groan’, v.f. To groan beneath; to creak 
under. [Obs. and rare.] 
Earth undergroaned their high-raised feet. Chapman. 


Un/der-ground, n. A place or space beneath the 
surface of the ground. ¢ 
n/der-ground,a. Being below the surface of the 
ground; as,an under-ground story or apartment. 

Eaieer-ground, adv. Beneath the surface of the 
earth, 

Un/der-griw/, v.t. To grow to an inferior or less 
than the usual size or height. [Obs.] Wyctiffe. 
n/der-growth, n. That which grows under trees; 
shrubs or small trees growing among large ones. 

Un/der-grib’, v.i. To form a mine under, or to 
undermine something. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 
n/der-hand, adv. 1. By secret means; in aclan- 
destine manner. 

Baillie Macwheeble provided Janet, underhand, with meal 


The state of being 


for their maintenance. W. Scott. 
2. By fraud; by fraudulent means. ‘‘ Such mean 
revenge committed wnderhand.” Dryden, 


Un/der-hand, a: Secret; clandestine; —usually 
implying meanness or fraud, or both, ‘‘ Underhand 
detractors.” Addison. 
n/dexv-hand/ed, a. 1. Underhand; clandestine. 

2. Insufficiently provided with hands or workers; 
short-handed; sparsely populated. [Rare.] 

Norway might defy all the world,... butitis much wnder- 
handed now. Coleridge. 

Un/der-hand/ed-ly, adv. In an underhanded 
manner; secretly; clandestinely; sparsely. 

Un/der-hing’, v. ¢. & i. To hang under or down. 

Un/der-héad,. <A blockhead or stupid person. 
[ Obs, and rare.]} 

Underheads may stumble without dishonor. Browne. 

Un/der-héave’, v.i, To heave or lift from below. 
[ Obs.] Wycliffe. 

Un/der-hew’, v.t. [imp. UNDERHEWED; P. Pp. UN- 
DERHEWED, or UNDERHEWN; p.pr. & vb. n. UNDER- 
HEWING.] To hew less than is usual or proper; es- 

ecially, to hew, as a piece of timber which should 
e square, in such a manner that it appears to con- 
tain a greater number of cubic feet than it really 
does. Haldeman, 
Un/der-hdn/est, a. Not entirely honest. [Rare.] 
We think him under-honest, Shak. 


Un/der-jaw, nm. The lower jaw. ‘The retired 


\_underjaw of a swine.” Paley. 
Un/der-join’, v.¢. To join below or beneath ; to 
| subjoin. [Qbs.] Wycliffe. 
n/der-keep’, v.¢, To keep under, or in subjec- 
tion. [Obs. Spenser. 


Un/der-lay’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNDERLAID; p. pr. 
, & vb. n. UNDERLAYING. ] 
| 1. To lay beneath; to support by something laid 
under. 
2. To mend the sole of, as a shoe; to sole; to tap. 
[Prov. Eng.) Halliwell. 
Un/der-lay’, v.i. To incline from the perpendicu- 
lar ; — said of a vein inamine, 
Un/der-lay, n. (Mining.) 1. The inclination of a 
vein from the perpendicular ; —called also wnderlie, 
2. (Typog.) A thickness of paper or pasteboard 
placed under a cut or part of a cut, or stereotype 
plate, to bring it up to the proper height, so as to 
_ secure the right impression. 
Un/der-lay’er, n. 1. One who underlays; that 
which underlays or is underlaid; a lower layer. 
2. (Mining.) A perpendicular shaft sunk to cut 


the lode at any required depth. Weale. 
Un/der-léaf,n. A sort of apple good for cider. 
[ Obs.] Mortimer. 


Un/der-léase, n. (Law.) A lease granted by aten- 
ant or lessee; especially, a lease granted by one 
who is himself a lessee for years, for any fewer or 
less number of years than he himself holds; a sub- 


_ lease. Kent. Burrill. 
Un/der-lét’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNDERLET ; p. pr. 

& vb. 2. UNDERLETTING. ] 
1. To let below the value, Smollett. 


2. To let or lease at second hand; to let under a 
lease. 

Un/der-lét/ter, n. A tenant who leases, 
UGn/der-lie’, v. ¢. [imp. UNDERLAY; p. p. UNDER- 
LAIN; p. pr. & vb. N. UNDERLYING. ] 

1. To lie under; to rest beneath; to be situated 
under; as, a stratum of clay underlying some other 
formation. 

2. To be at the basis of; to form the foundation 
of; to support; as, a doctrine wnderlying a theory. 
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3. To be subject to or responsible for. [Rare.] 

The knight of Ivanhoe underlies the challenge of Brian de 
Bois Guilbert. W. Scott, 
n/der-lie,n. See UNDERLAY. 

Un/der-lie’, v.i. To lie below or under. 

Un/der-line’, v.t. [imp.& p.p. UNDERLINED; p. 
pr. & vb. Nn. UNDERLINING. ] 

1. To mark a line below, as words; to underscore. 

2. To influence secretly. [Obs.] Wotton. 

Un/der-ling, n. An inferior person or agent; a 
mean, sorry fellow. 

23 Yet every one shall make him underling. 

Un/der-lip, n. The lower lip. 

Un/der-léck, n. A lock of wool hanging under 

_ the belly of a sheep. 

Un/der-ly/ing, a. Lying beneath or inferior in 
position; as, the wnderlying strata of a locality ;— 
often applied particularly to granite, because rarely 

_ found resting on strata of other rocks. 

Un/der-mast/ed,a. (Naut.) Having masts under 

_ the usual dimensions ; — said of vessels. Totten. 

Un/der-mas/ter, n, A master subordinate to the 
principal master. 

Un/der-méal, n. [A-S. wnder, under, and mel, 
part or portion, as in piece-medl. 

1. The after-part of the day; the afternoon. 

I think I am furnished with Cattern [Catharine] pears for 
one under-meal. LB. Jonson. 

2. Hence, a nap taken in the afternoon; a siesta; 
doze; sleep. 

In a narrower limit than the forty years’ under-meal of the 
seven sleepers, Nash. 

3. A meal in the afternoon, 

Another great snpper, or under-meal, was made ready for 
them, coming home from ditching and plowing. MWithal, 1680. 

Un/der-mine’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNDERMINED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. UNDERMINING. ] 

1. To excavate the earth beneath, especially for 
the purpose of causing to fall or be overthrown; to 
form amineunder; to sap; as, to undermine a wall. 
“A vast rock undermined from one end to the 
other, and a highway running through it.” 

Addison. 

2. To remove the foundation or support of by 
clandestine means; to ruin in an underhand way; 
as, to undermine reputation; to undermine the con- 
stitution of the State. 

He should be warned who are like to undermine him. Locke. 

Un/der-min/er, 2. One who undermines, saps, or 
excavates ; one who secretly overthrows; as, an wn- 
derminer of the church. 

Nobody is bound to look upon his backbiter or his under- 
miner... as his friend. South. 

Un/der-min/is-ter, v. ¢. To serve or minister to 
in an inferior or subordinate position. [Obs.] 
n/der-mirth, n, Mirth concealed or restrained. 

— [Qbs.] Beau. § Fl. 

Un/der-mOst, a. Lowest in place, rank, state, or 

_ condition. ‘“t The party that is undermost.” Addison. 

Un/dern,n. [A-S. undern, O. Sax. & Icel. undorn, 
Goth. wndaurns, O. H. Ger. untarn, undorn. Cf. 
UNDER-TIME.] The third hour of the day, or nine 
o’clock in the morning, according to ancient reckon- 
ing. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

In a bed... still he lay 
Till it was past undern of the day. Chaucer. 

Un/der-néath’, or Un/der-néath’, adv. [A-S. 

underneodhan, from under, under, and neodhan, 


Milton. 


nidhan, beneath, downward. See NETHER.] Be- 
neath; below; inalower place. ‘Or sullen Mole 
that runneth wnderneath.” Milton. 


The slate did not lie flat upon it, but left a free passage un- 
derneath, Addison. 
Un/der-néath/, or Un/der-néath/, prep. Under; 
beneath, 
Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die. B. Jonson. 
Un/der-5f/fi-ger, n. A subordinate officer. 
Un/der-pay’, v. ¢. To pay too little. 
Un/der-peep’, v.t. To peep under. [Rare.] Shak. 
Un/der-péo/pled (-pé’/pld), a. Not fully peopled. 
n/der-pin’, v.¢t. [imp. & p.p, UNDERPINNED; p. 
pr. & vb. 2, UNDERPINNING. | 
1. To lay stones under, as the sills of a building, 
on which it is to rest. 
2. To support by some solid foundation; or to 
_ place something underneath for support. 
Un/der-pin/ning, n. 1. The act of one who un- 
derpins; the act of placing stones under sills. 
2. That by which a building is underpinned; the 
_ Stones on which a building immediately rests, 
Un/der-plot, n. 1. A series of events in a play, 
proceeding collaterally with the main story, and 
subservient to it. Dryden. 
2. Aclandestine scheme, 
Un/der-play, v.i. To play an inferior part. pone] 
Un/der-poise’, v. tf. To weigh or rate below desert. 
[Rare.] ‘His worth being much wnderpoised by 
the uneven scale that currents all things by the out- 
ward stamp of opinion.” Marston. 
n/der-praigse’, v.t. To praise below desert. 
Un/der-prize’, v. ¢. To value at less than the 
worth; to undervalue, 
Un/der-prdp’, v.t. To prop from beneath; to sup- 
port; to uphold, ‘‘Underprop the head that bears 
the crown.” Fenton. 





UNDERSTAND 


Un/der-pro-pir'tioned, a. Of small or inferior 
proportions ; small; poor. ‘“Scanty and wnder- 
proportioned returns of civility.” Collier. 
n/der-prép/per, n. One who, or that which, 
underprops or supports. 
n/der-put/, v.¢. To put under or beneath. 

Un/der-rate’, v. t. (imp. & p. p. UNDERRATED; 
p. pr. & vb.N. UNDERRATING.] To rate too low; 
to rate below the value; to undervalue. 
n/der-rate, n. A price less than the worth; as, 
to sella thing at an wnderrate. 

Un‘der-réek/on, v. t. To reckon below what is 
right or proper; to underrate. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
n/der-rtin’, v. t. To run or pass under; espe- 
cially, to pass along and under, as a cable, for the 
Pperpone of taking in, or of examining, the condition 
of it. 

{@ The cable passes over the bows and stern of the 
boat used, while the men haul the boat along by pulling 
upon the cable. Totten. 

To underrun a tackle (Naut.), to separate its parts and 
put them in order, Mar. Dict. 

Un/der-sail’, adv. (Navt.) (a.) With anchor up, 
and under the influence of sails. (6.) With sails 

_ Set, though the anchor is down. Totten. 

Un/der-sat/u-ra/ted, a. Not fully saturated. 

Un/der-say’, v.t. To say by way of derogation or 

_ contradiction. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Un/der-seore’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNDERSCORED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. UNDERSCORING.] To draw a mark 
or line under, 

Un/der-sély, v. t.  [imp. & p. p. UNDERSOLD; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. UNDERSELLING.] To sell the same 
articies at a lower price than; to sell cheaper than. 
n/der-sét’, v.t. To prop or support. [ Rare.] Bacon. 
n/der-sét/, n. (Naut.) A current of water below 
the surface, especially when moving in a direction 

_ contrary to that of the wind. Mar, Dict. 

Un/der-sét/ter, n. One who, or that which, under- 
sets or supports; hence, a prop; a pedestal; a sup- 

~ port. 

Un/der-sét/ting, n. Something set or built under 
as a support; the lower part; the pedestal. Wotton. 
n/der-shap/en, a. Under the usual shape or 
size ; small. ‘‘ His dwarf a vicious wndershapen 

_ thing.” Tennyson, 

Un/der-shér/iff, n. A sheriff’s deputy. 

Un-der-shér/iff-ry, n. The oflice of an under- 
sheriff. [Obs.] 
n/der-shodt, a. Moved 
by water passing beneath; 
—said of a water-wheel, 
and opposed to overshot; 

_ as, an undershot wheel. 

Un/der-shriévalty, n. 
The same as UNDER-SHER- - 

_IFFRY, q. V. 

Un/der-shrith, n. (Bot.) 
A low shrub, permanent and woody at the base, 

_ but with branches decaying yearly. Martyn. 

Un/der-shriib, a. Partly shrub-like. Gray. 

Un/der-sign’ (-sin’), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. UNDER- 
SIGNED; p. pr. & vb. N. UNDERSIGNING.} ‘To write 
one’s name at the foot or end of, as a letter or any 
legal instrument. 

The undersigned, the person whose name is signed, or 
the persons whose names are signed, at the end; the sub- 
scriber or subscribers. 

Un/der-sized, a. Of asize less than is common. 

Un/der-skink/er, n. An under-tapster. [Obs.] 

Un/der-soil, n. Soil beneath the surface; sub-soil. 
Jn/der=-séng, mn. 1. The burden of a song; the 
chorus. 

Menalcas shall sustain his wnder-song. Dryden. 

2. Subordinate and accompanying meaning ; ac- 
companiment; under-tone, 

In the very best [poetry] there is often an wnder-song of sense 
which none but the poetic mind,..can comprehend. Landor. 

Un/der-spiirred, a. The same as UNDER-MAST- 

_ED. See UNDER-MASTED. 

Un/der-stand’, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. UNDERSTOOD ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. UNDERSTANDING.] [From under 
and stand; A-8. understandan. | 

1. To have just and adequate ideas of; to appre- 
hend the meaning or intention of ; to have knowl- 
edge of; to comprehend; to know; as, to wrdci- 
stand a problem in Euclid; to understand a propo- 
sition or a declaration; the court perfectly wnd/er- 
stands the advocate or his argument; to understand 
the sacred oracles; to wnderstand a nod or a wink. 

_‘‘Understood not all was but a show.” Milton. 
I understand not what you mean by this. Shak. 

2. To be apprised or have information of; as, I 
understand that Congress has passed the bill. 

3. To recognize or hold as being or signifying; 
to suppose to mean; to interpret; to ascribe intcen- 
tion to, 

The most learned interpreters understood the words of sin, 
and not of Abel. Locke. 

4. To mean without expressing ; to imply; to 
recognize as intended, without express specifica- 
tion, 





War, then, war, 
Open or understood, must be resolved. Hilton. 
Un/der-stand’, v. i, 1. To have the use of the 
intellectual faculties; to be an intelligent and con- 
scious being. 
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UNDERSTANDABLE 


Imparadised in you, in whom alone 
I understand, and grow, and see. 

2. To be informed by another; to learn, + 

I came to Jerusalem, and understood of the evil that Eli- 
ashib did. eh. xiii. 7. 

Un/der-stand/a-ble, a. Capable of being under- 

_ stood; intelligible. [{Rare.] Chillingworth. 

Un/der-stand/er, n. One who understands or 

_ knows by experience. [Rare.] Beau. § Fl. 

Un/der-stand/ing, p.a. Knowing; skillful; as, he 
is an understanding man. 

Un/der-stand/ing,n. 1. The act of a person who 
understands any thing (in the several senses of the 
word); knowledge ; discernment ; interpretation ; 
explanation; belief. 

2. An agreement of opinion or feeling ; adjust- 
ment of differences; harmony; any thing mutually 
understood or agreed upon; as, to come to an 
understanding with another. 


He hoped the loyalty of his subjects would concur with him 
in the preserving of a good understanding between him and 
his people. Clarendon. 


3. The power to understand ; the intellectual 
faculty; the intelligence; the rational powers col- 
lectively conceived and designated ; the higher 
capacities of the intellect; the power to distinguish 
truth from falsehood, and to adapt means to ends. 


There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding. ‘ob xxxii. 8. 
The power of perception is that which we call the wnder- 
standing. Perception, which we make the act of the under- 
standing, is of three sorts: 1. The perception of ideas in our 
mind; 2. The perception of the signification of signs; 3. The 
| perception of the connection or repugnancy, agreement or dis- 
agreement, that there is between any of our ideas. All these 
are attributed to the understanding, or perceptive power, though 
it be the two latter only that use allows us to say we under- 
stand. Locke. 
In its wider acceptation, wnderstanding is the entire power 
of perceiving and conceiving, exclusive of the sensibility; the 
power of dealing with the impressions of sense, and composing 
them into wholes, according to a law of unity; and in its most 
comprehensive meaning it includes even simple apprehen- 
sion. Coleridge. 


4. Specifically, the discursive faculty ; the faculty 
of knowing by the medium or use of general con- 
ceptions or relations. In this sense it is contrasted 
with, and distinguished from, the reason. 


I use the term wnderstanding, not for the noetic faculty, in- | 


tellect proper, or place of principles, but for the dianoetic or 
discursive faculty in its widest signification, for the faculty of 
relations or comparisons; and thus in the meaning in which 
‘*verstand” is now employed by the Germans. 
Sir W. Hamilton. 
Syn. — Sense; reason; intelligence; perception. Sce 
SENSE. 
Un/der-stand/ing-ly, adv. In an understanding 
manner; intelligibly; with full knowledge or com- 


prehension; as, to vote upon a question wnder- | 


standingly ; to act or judge wnderstandingly. 
The gospel may be neglected, but it can not be understand- 
ingly disbelieved. . Hawes. 
Un/der-state’, v. ¢ To state or represent less 
_ strongly than the truth will bear. 
Un/der-state/ment, 1. 


_ the truth. 

Un/der-stood’, imp. & p. p. of understand. 

Un/der-strap’per (110), n. <A petty fellow; an 
inferior agent. 

This was going to the fountain-head at once, not applying 
to the understrappers. Goldsmith. 

Un/der-stra/tum, n. ; pl. UN/DER-STRA/TA, or UN’- 
DER-STRA/TUMS. The bed or layer of earth on 
_ which the mold or soil rests; sub-soil. 
Un/der-stroke’, v.¢. To underline or underscore. 
Un/der-stiit, mn. A suit worn under another suit. 
Un/der-tak/’a-ble, a. Capable of being under- 
_taken. [0Qbs.] Chillingworth. 
Un/der-take’, v. ¢. [imp. UNDERTOOK ; p. p. UN- 
DERTAKEN; p. pr. & vb. n. UNDERTAKING.] [From 
under and take. | 

1. To take upon one’s self; to engagein; to enter 
upon; to take in hand; to begin to perform; to set 
about; to attempt. 

To second, or oppose, or undertake 
The perilous attempt. 

2. Specifically, to take solemnly or expressly 
upon one’s self; to lay one’s self under obligations, 
or enter into stipulations, or covenant or contract, 
to perform or to execute. 


Tl undertake to land them on our coast. Shak. 
3. To assume, as acharacter. [Obs. Shak. 
4. To engage with; to attack. [ Obs. ft 


Your lordship should not undertake every companion you 
offend. Shak. 
5. To have knowledge of; to hear. [ Obs. and 
rare.) ¥ Spenser. 
6. To have the charge of, [Obs.] ‘Who wnder- 
takes you to your end.” Shak. 


Un-der-take’, v. i. 1. To take upon or assume 
any business or province, 
O Lord, Iam oppressed; undertake forme. Js. xxxviii. 14. 
2. To venture; to hazard. [0bs. or rare.] 
’ It is the cowish tenor of his spirit 


That dare not undertake, Shak. 
3. To promise; to be bound. 
I dare undertake they will not lose their labor. Woodward. 


: To undertake for, to be bound for; to become surety 
or. 


we 


Donne. | 


The act of understating, | 
or that which is understated; a statement below | 


Hilton. | 
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Un/der-tak’er, n. 1. One who undertakes; one 
who engages in any project or business. 

2. One who stipulates or covenants to perform 
any work for another. ‘‘ To sign deputations for 
undertakers to furnish their proportions of salt- 
peter.” Evelyn. 

In come some other undertakers, and promise us the same 
or greater wonders, South. 

3. Specifically, one who takes the charge and 

_ management of funerals. 

Un/der-tak/ing,n. 1. That which is undertaken; 
any business, work, or project which a person 
engages in, or attempts to perform; an enterprise. 

2. Specifically, the business of an undertaker, 
as the management of funerals. 

Un/der-taxed (-tikst), a. Taxed too little, or at 
a lower rate than others. 

Un/der-tén/an-¢y, n. Tenancy or tenure under a 

_ tenant or lessee; the tenure of an under-tenant. 

Un/der-tén/ant, n. The tenant of a tenant; one 

_ who holds lands or tenements of a tenant. 


Un/der-tide, )n. The under or after part of the 
Un/der-time, day; evening. [Obs.] 


He, coming home at under-time, there found 
The fairest creature that he ever saw. Spenser. 
(- It has no connection with wndern, which refers 
to an early hour before noon. See UNDERN. Nares. 


Un/der-tone, x. A low or subordinate tone or ut- 
terance, 

n/der-took’, imp. of undertake. See UNDERTAKE. 
n/der-tow,n. <A current of water below, in a dif- 
ferent direction from that on the surface. 

Un/der-tarn’, v.¢. To turn upside down; to sub- 
vert. [O0bds.] Wycliffe. 
Un/der-val/a-a/tion, n. The act of valuing below 
_ the real worth; rate not equal to the worth. 

Un/der-val/tie, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNDERVALUED; 

p. pr. & vb. n. UNDERVALUING. | 

1. To value, rate, or estimate below the real 
worth. 

2. To esteem lightly ; to treat as of little worth ; 
to despise; to hold in mean estimation. 

In comparison of the discharge of my duties, I undervalued 
all designs of authority. Atterbury. 

I write not this with the least intention to wdervalue the 

S other parts of poetry. Dryden. 
Un/der-val/tie, n. Low rate or price; a price less 
than the real worth. Hamilton. 
Un/der-val/ii-er, n. One who underyalues or es- 
_teems lightly. Walton. 
Un/der-vérse, n. The lower or second verse. 
[ Obs.) Spenser. 
Un/der-ween/, v.¢. To undervalue. [0bs.] 
Un/der-wént/, imp. of undergo. See UNDERGO. 
n/der=-wood, n. Small trees that grow among 
large trees; coppice. 

Jn/der-work’ (tin/der-wirk’), v. f. [imp. & p.p. 
UNDERWORKED, Or UNDERWROUGHT; p.pr. & vb. n. 
UNDERWORKING. ] 

1. Todo like work at a less price than; as, one 
mason may wnderwork another; a shoemaker can 
not underwork a joiner. 

2. To undermine; to destroy by clandestine meas- 
ures. 

But thou from loving England art so far, 
That thou hast underwrought its lawful king. 
Un/der-work’ (tin/der-wfirk’), wv. 7%. 

1. To work or labor upon less, or for a less price 
than is sufficient or proper. 

2. To work or operate in secret or clandestinely. 
[Rare.] B, Jonson. 

Un/der-work’/er (tin/der-wiirk/er), n. 
1. One who underworks. 
2. An inferior or subordinate workman. 


Shak. 


| Un’der-world (tin/der-wirld), n. 


1. The lower or inferior world. ‘* That over- 
spreads this wrder-world.” Daniel, 

2. The inferior or subordinate portion of man- 
kind. [Rare.] Atterbury. 

3. The portion of the world which is beneath or 
beyond the horizon; the opposite side of the world. 
{Lare.] 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 

That brings our friends up from the under-world. Tennyson. 

Un/der-write’ (-rit?), v. é. [inp UNDERWROTE; 
p. DP. UNDERWRITTEN; p. pr. & vb. 2. UNDERWRIT- 
ING.] [See WRITE. ] 

1. To write under something else; to subscribe. 

The change I have made I have here wnderwritten. 

Saunderson. 
2. To subscribe one’s name to for insurance; to 
set one’s name to, as a policy of insurance, for the 
purpose of becoming answerable for loss or damage, 
for acertain premium per cent.; as, individuals wn- 
derwrite policies of insurance, as well as companies. 
The broker who procures insurance ought not, by under- 
writing the policy, to deprive the parties of his unbiased testi- 
mony. Marshall. 

Un/der-write’, v. i. To practice insuring. 

Un/der-writ/er (110), n. One who insures; an in- 
surer; — so called because he underwrites his name 

_ to the conditions of the policy. 

Un-de-sérv/er, n. One of no merit ; one who is 
not deserving or worthy. [Obs.] , Shak. 
n/de-sign/ing (-de-zin/-), p.a. Sincere; upright; 
artless; haying no artful or fraudulent purpose; as, 
it is base to practice on wndesigning minds. 
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UNDONE 

| Un/de-stroy’a-ble, a. Indestructible. [ Obs.] Boyle. 

| Un/de-tér/mi-na-ble, a. Indeterminable. [Obs.] 

Un/de-tér/mi-nate, a. Not determinate; not set- 

| _ tled or certain; indeterminate. [Obds.] 

| Un/de-tér/mi-nate-ness, n. Uncertainty; unset- 
tled state; indecision; indeterminateness. [Obs.] 

Un/de-tér/mi-na’tion, n. Indecision; uncertain- 
ty of mind; indetermination. [Obs.] 

Un/de-tér/mined, a. 1. Not determined; not set- 
tled; not decided. 

2. Not limited; not defined; indeterminate; un- 
bounded. 

Un-dé/vi-a/ting, a. 1. Not deviating; not depart- 
ing from the way, or from a rule, principle, or pur- 
pose; steady; regular; as, an wndeviating course 
of virtue. 

2. Not erring; not wandering; not crooked. 

Un-dé/vi-a/ting-ly, adv. In an undeviating man- 
ner; without wandering; steadily; regularly. 

| Un-dév/él (-déy/l), v.¢. To free from possession by 

a devil or evil spirit. [Obs. and rare. 

The boy ... would not be undeviled by all their exorcisms. 


Fuller. 
| Un/de-vote!ly, adv. Undevoutly. [0bs.] 

| Un-did’, imp. of undo. See Undo. 

| Un-dig’e-noits, a. [From Lat. wnda, a wave, and 
genere, gignere, to beget, produce.] Generated by 
water. [fare.] Kirwan. 

Un-dight/ (-dit’), v. t. To put off. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Un-dig/ni-fied, a. Not dignified; occasioning loss 
of dignity ; common; mean. 

Un-dine’ (un-deen’), nm. [From Lat. wnda, a wave, 
water.] One of a class of. fabled water-spirits. 
[Written also ondine.] 

Un-di’o-¢ésed, a. Unprovided with a diocese ; 

_ Stripped of a diocese. [are.] Milton. 

Un/di-réet/, v. t. To misdirect; to mislead. f Obs: 
and rare.| ‘‘ Who make false fires to undirect sea- 

~men in a tempest.” Fuller. 

Un/di-réet/ed, a. 1. Not directed; not guided; 
left without direction. 

2. Misdirected; misled. [Rare. 

_ 93. Not addressed; not superscribed, as a letter. 

Un/dis-cérn/ing (-diz-ztrn/ing), n. Want of dis- 
cernment. Laan Spectator. 

Un-dis/¢i-plined, a. 1. Not disciplined; not duly 
exercised and taught; not subdued to regularity and 
a raw ; a8, undisciplined troops; undisciplined 
valor. 

ane Not instructed; untaught; as, wndisciplined 
minds. 

Un/dis-eldse’, v.t. Not to discover; to keep close 
or secret. [Obs.] Daniel. 

Un/dis-ereet’, a. Not discreet, prudent, or wise; 

_indiscreet. [Obs.] 

| Un/dis-ereet/ly, adv. Indiscreetly. [Obs.] 

n/dis-eré/tion (-krésh/un), n. The quality or act 
of being undiscreet; indiscretion. [Obs] 

| Un/dis-p6s’ed-ness, n. Indisposition; disinclina- 

tion. [Obs.] 

| Un-dis’pu-ta-ble, a. Indisputable. [Obs.] 

Pons | nel eae nN. Indisputableness. 
Ss. 

Un/dis-tine/tive, a. Making no distinctions j in- 
discriminating. 

As undistinctive Death will come here one day, oe comes 
now. ickens. 

Un/di-vid/ed, a. 1. Not divided; not separated or 
disunited; unbroken; whole; as, wndivided atten- 
tion or affections. 

2. Not set off, as a share in a firm ; not made actu- 
ally separate by division; as, a partner, owning one 
half in a firm, is said to own an undivided half so 
long as the business continues and his share is not 
set off to him. 

3. (Bot.) Not lobed, cleft, or branched; entire. 

Un/di-vid/i-al, a. Incapable of division or sepa- 
ration; indivisible. [Obs.] 

‘True courage and courtesy are undividual companions. Fuller. 
| Un/di-vin’a-ble, a. Not to be divined; incapable 
| of being divined or discovered. 

Un-do’, v.t. [imp. UNDID; p. Pp. UNDONE; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. UNDOING. } 

1. To reverse, as what has been done; to annul; 
to bring to naught. 

To-morrow, ere the setting sun, 
She’d all undo what she had done. Swift. 

2. To loose; to open; to take to pieces; to un- 
ravel; to unfasten; to untie; as, to wndo a knot. 

She took the spindle, and, wndoing the thread, gradually 
measured it. W. Scott. 

3. To bring to poverty; to impoverish; to ruin, 
as in reputation, morals, or the like; as, many are 
undone by unavoidable losses, but more wndo them- 
selves by vices and dissipation, or by indolence. 

Equivocation will undo her. Shak. 


Un-dick’, v.t. To take out of dock; as, to wndock 
a ship. 

Un-do/er, n. One who undoes or brings destruc- 
tion; one who reverses what has been done; one 
who ruins the reputation of another. : 

Un-do9/ing, n. 1. The reversal of what has been 


done. 
2. Ruin; destruction. ‘The utter wndoing of 
some.” Hooker, 





Un-déne’ (-dtin/), p. p. of undo. See UNDO. 
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UNDOUBLE 


Tn-dowb/le (-dtib/l), v. ¢ To unfold or render 


single. [/are.] 
Un-doubt/a-ble (-dout/-), a. Not to be doubted; 
indubitable. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 


Un-doubt’ed (-dout/-), a. Not doubted; not called 
in question ; indubitable; indisputable; as, wndoubt- 
ed proof; wndoubted truth. 

Un-doubt/ed-ly (-dout/-), adv. In an undoubted 
ese ; without doubt; without question; indubi- 
tably. 

Un-draw/’, v.t. To draw aside or open. [fare.] 

Angels undrew the curtains of the throne. Young. 

Un-dréss/,v.t. [imp. & p.p. UNDRESSED (un-drést/) ; 

p. pr. & vb. n. UNDRESSING. | 

1. To divest of clothes; to strip. 

2. To deprive of ornaments; to disrobe. 

3. (Med.) To take the dressing or covering from, 
as a wound. 
n/dress,n. 1. A loose, negligent dress. 

2. (Mil. & Naval.) Authorized habitual dress of 
officers and soldiers, but not full uniform. 

Un-ditibbed’, a. Not dubbed; not rewarded with 
the honor of knighthood. 

What made his valor wndubbed ? 


Un-dii/bi-ta-ble, a. Indubitable. [Obs.] 

Un-diie’, a. 1. Not due; not yet owing; as, a debt, 
note, or bond, wndue. 

2. Not right; not legal; improper; as, an wndue 
proceeding. Bacon. 

3. Not agreeable to a rule or standard, or to duty ; 
disproportioned ; excessive; immoderate ; inordi- 
nate; as, an wndue regard to the externals of relig- 
ion; an wndue attachment to forms; an undue rigor 
in the execution of law. 

Un-diie/ness,n. The state of being undue, or of 
being not due. 

Un-dtike’, v. ¢. To deprive of dukedom. Swift. 

Un/du-lant,.a. Undulating; undulatory. [Rare.] 

Un/du-lary, a. [From N. Lat. wndula, a little 
wave, diminutive of Lat. wnda, a wave.| Moving 
like waves; waving; undulatory. [Obs.] Browne. 

Un/du-late, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNDULATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. UNDULATING.] [N. Lat. undulare, undu- 
latum, from wndula, a little wave; Sp. wndular, 
Fr. onduler.| To move backward and forward, or 
up and down, as waves; to cause to vibrate, 
“Breath yocalized, that is, vibrated and wndula- 
ted” Holder. 

Un/du-late, v. i. To vibrate; to move back and 

_ forth; to wave; as, undulating air. 

Un/du-late, a. [N. Lat. undulatus, p.p. of un- 

Un/du-la/ted, dulare ; It, ondulato, Fr. ondulé. 
See supra. ] 

1. Resembling, or in the nature of, waves; undu- 
latory. 

2. (Bot.) Waved obtusely up and down, near the 
margin, as a leaf or corol; wavy. 

Un/du-la/ting, p.a. Rising and falling like waves; 
resembling waves, either in form or motion; rolling; 
as, an undulating medium ; undulating ground. 

Un/du-la/ting-ly, adv. In an undulating manner; 
in the form of waves. 

Un/du-la/tion, n. [N. Lat. wndulatio, It. undula- 
ztone, ondulazione, Sp. undulacion, ondulacion, 
Fr. ondulation.] 

1. A waving motion or vibration; as, the wndu- 
lations of a fluid, of water, or air; the wndulations 
of sound. 

2. (Med.) The movement of a fluid collected in 
any natural or artificial cavity, which is felt by 
pressure or by percussion, properly practiced ; — 
called also fluctuation. Dunglison. 

3. (Mus.) A rattling or jarring of sounds, as when 
a tones are sounded together ; — called also 

eat. 

4. (Physics.) A motion to and fro, up and down, 
or from side to side, in any fluid medium, propa- 
gated continuously among its particles, involving 
sometimes alternate compression and dilatation, but 
with no translation of the particles themselves cor- 
responding to the propagation of the wave; a wave- 
motion; a vibration. 

Un/du-la/tion-ist, n. One who advocates the un- 
dulatory theory of light. . 

Un/du-la/tive, a. Consisting in, or accompanied 
by, undulations; undulatory. 

Un/du-la-to-ry (50) (Synop. § 130), a. [N. Lat. wn- 
dulatorius, It. ondulatorio, Sp. undulatorio, ondu- 
latorio, Fr. ondulatotre.| Moving in the manner 
of waves; resembling the motion of waves, which 
successively rise or swell and fall; pertaining to a 
propagated alternating motion, as of waves. 

Undulatory theory (Opt.), that theory of light which 
regards its various phenomena as due to undulations in 
an ethereal medium, propagated from the radiant with 
immense, but measurable, velocities, and producing dif- 
ferent impressions on the retina according to their am- 
plitude and frequency, the sensation of brightness depend- 
ing on the former, that of color on the latter. The undu- 
lations are supposed to take place, not in the direction of 
propagation, as in the air-waves constituting sound, but 
transversely, and the various phenomena of refraction, 
polarization, interference, &c., are attributable to the dif- 
ferent affections of these undulations in different cireum- 
stances of propagation. Itis computed that the frequency 
of the undulations corresponding to the several colors of 
the spectrum ranges from 458 millions of millions per sec- 
ond for the extreme red ray, to 727 millions of millions for 
the extreme violet, and their lengths for the same colors, 


Donne. 
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from the thirty-eight thousandth to the sixty thousandth 
part of aninch. ‘The theory of ethereal undulations is 
applicable not only to the phenomena of light, but also to 
those of heat, chemical power, &c. The wurndulatory 
theory is opposed to the corpuscular or emanation theory 
of light, according to which light is a material fluid or 
substance of extreme subtilty. 

Un-dull’, v.¢. To remove the dullness or obscurity 
of; to clear; to purify. [Obs. and rare.] Whitlock. 

Un-dii/ly, adv. In an undue manner; not according 
to duty or propriety ; not in proper proportion; ex- 
cessively; as, his strength was unduly exerted. 

Un-diimp/ish, a. To relieve from being dumpish; 
to drive away the dumps from; to cheer. [Obs. 
and rare.) Fuller. 

Un-ditst/, v.¢. To free from dust. [Obs.] 

Un-dwéll/a-ble, a. Not capable of being dwelt in; 
uninhabitable. [Obs. and rare.] Wyciiffe. 

Un-dy/ing, a. 1. Not dying; not perishing. 

2. Not subject to death; immortal; as, the wndy- 
ing souls of men. 

Un-éarth’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNEARTHED (-é@rtht/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. UNEARTHING.] To drive or draw 
from the earth; to uncover; hence, to bring out 
from concealment; to bring to light; to disclose. 
“To unearth the root of an old tree.” Wordsworth. 

Un-éarth/ly, a. Not terrestrial; supernatural; 
preternatural, 

Un-€éase’, n. Want of ease; uneasiness. [Obs.] 

Un-€a/si-ly, adv. In an uneasy manner; with un- 
easiness or pain; with difficulty; not readily. 

Un-€a/si-mess, n. 1. The quality or condition of 
being uneasy; restlessness; want of ease; disquiet; 
perturbation; disquietude. 

2. That which makes uneasy or gives trouble; 
ruggedness; as, the wneasiness of the road. [ Obs. or 
rare. Burnet. 

Un-€a/sy,a. 1. Noteasy; hard; difficult. [ Obs. or 
rare.) ‘*Things...so wneasy to be satisfactorily 
understood.” Boyle. 

The road will be uneasy to find. W. Scott. 

2. Not easy; restless; disturbed; unquiet; dis- 

turbed by pain, anxiety, or the like. 
The soul, uneasy and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. Pope. 

3. Not easy in manner; constrained; stiff; awk- 
ward; not graceful; as, an uneasy deportment. 

4. Occasioning want of ease; constraining ; 
cramping; disagreeable; unpleasing. ‘‘ From his 
uneasy station.” Milton. 

A sour, untractable nature makes him uneasy to those who 
approach him. Spectator. 

Un-éath’, adv. [From prefix un and eath; A-S. 
wneddh.] Not easily. [Obds.] 


Who he was,uneath was to descry. Spenser. 
Un-éath’, or Un-éath’, adv. [Contracted from 
underneath.| Beneath; below. [Ods.] 
And seemed uneath to shake the steadfast ground. Spenser. 
Un-édge’, v.¢. To deprive of the edge; to blunt. 


Our weapons 
And bodies that were made for shining brass 


Are both unedged with ease. Beau. & Fl. 
Un/ef-féet/ii-al, a. Ineffectual. [0bs.] 
Un/e-las/tie, a. Not elastic; inelastic. [Rare.] 


Un/e-las-tig/i-ty, n. The state of being not clastic, 


or destitute of elasticity; inelasticity. [lare.] 
Un-él/e-gant, a. Inelegant. [Rare.] Milton. 
Un-€l/i-gi-ble, a. Ineligible. [Obs.] 


Un/em-bar/rassed (tin/em-bir/rast), a. 

1. Not embarrassed; not perplexed in mind; not 
confused; as, the speaker appeared wnembarrassed. 

2. Free from pecuniary difficulties or encum- 
brances; as, he or his property is wnembarrassed. 

3. Free from perplexing connection; as, the 
question comes before the court wnembarrassed 
with irrelevant matter. 

Un/em-bdd/ied, a. 1. Free from a corporeal body ; 
disembodied ; as, wnembodied spirits. 

2. Not embodied; not collected into a body; as, 
unembodied militia. 
n/en-etim/ber, v. t. 
to disencumber, 

Un-énd/ing, a. Not ending; everlasting; eternal. 
n/en-tan/gle (-ting/gl), v. ¢ To free from com- 
plication or perplexity; to disentangle. [Obs.] 

Un-é/qual, a. [See INEQUAL.] 

1. Not equal; not matched; not of the same size, 
length, breadth, quantity, strength, talents, acquire- 
ments, age, station, or the like; inferior; inade- 
quate; insufficient. 

2. Ill balanced or matched; disproportioned ; 
hence, partial; unjust; unfair; as, an wnequal peace. 
[Obs.] ‘‘ Against wnequal arms to fight in pain.” 
Milton. ‘‘ Jerome, a very unequal relator of the 
opinions of his adversaries.” Worthington. 

3. Not uniform; not regular; as, wnequal pulsa- 
tions. 

4. (Bot.) Not having the two sides or the parts 


To free from incumbrance ; 


symmetrical. 
Un-é/qual-a-ble, a. Not capable of being equaled. 
- [Obs.] Boyle. 


Un-é/qualed, a. Not equaled or to be equaled; 
unparalleled; unrivaled; exceeding; surpassing ;— 
in a good or bad sense; as, wnequaled excellence; 
unequaled ingratitude or baseness, [Written also 








unequalled. | 


Un-@/qual-ly, adv. In an unequal manner; not | 


UNEXPRESSIVELY 


equally ; in different degrees; in disproportion; un- 
symmetrically; irregularly. 

Unequally pinnate (Bot.), pinnate, but with an odd 
number of leaflets. Gray. 

Un-é/qual-ness,n. The state of being unequal; 
inequality. 

Un-éq/ui-ty, n. Want of equity or uprightness; 
injustice; wickedness; iniquity. [Obs.] 
n/e-quiv/o-eal, a. 1. Not equivocal; not doubt- 
ful; clear; evident; as, wrequivocal evidence. 

2. Not ambiguous; not of doubtful signification; 
not admitting different interpretations ; as, wnequiv- 
ocal words or expressions, 

Un/e-quiv’o-eal-ly, adv. Tan unequivocal man- 
ner; without doubt; without room to doubt; plain- 
ly; with full evidence, 
n/e-quiv/o-eal-ness, 7. 
equivocal, 

Un-érr/ing, a. 1. Committing no mistake; inca- 
pable of error; as, the wnerring wisdom of God. 

2. Incapable of failure; certain; as, he takes wn- 
erring aim. 

Un-érr/ing-ly, adv. 
out mistake. 

Un/es-sén/tial, a. 1. Not essential; not of prime 
importance; not indispensable; unimportant; un- 
necessary. 

— 2. Void of real being. [Rare.] Milton. 

Un/es-sén/tial, n. Something not constituting es- 
sence, or not of absolute necessity; as, forms are 

_ among the wnessentials of religion. 

Un/es-sén/tial-ly, adv. In an unessential manner ; 
not essentially. 
n/es-tab/lish, v., t. 
to unfix. [Obs.] 

The Parliament demanded of the king to unestablish that 
prelatical government which, without Scripture, had usurped 
over us. Dilton. 

Un-é/ven (-€/vn), a. 1. Not even; not level; not 
uniform ; rough; as,an uneven road or way; wneven 
ground, 

2. Not equal; not of equal length. 

Hebrew verse consists of uneven feet. Peacham. 

Tneven number, anumber not divisible by two with- 

out a remainder; an odd number; as, three, five, and 
seven are wieven numbers. 

Un-é’ven-ly, adv. In an uneyen manner. 

Un-é/ven-ness (109),n. 1. The quality of being un- 
even; want of uniformity or smoothness; inequal- 
ity of surface; irregularity; as, the wnevenness of 
ground or of roads. 

2. Want of uniformity; disturbance; changeable- 
ness; turbulence; as, wnevenness of temper; the 
unevenness of King Edward’s reign. [Rare.] Hale. 

Un-év/i-ta-ble, a. Not to be escaped; unavoidable ; 

inevitable. [Obs.] 

Un/ex-aet’, a. Not exact; inexact. [Rare.] 
n/ex-am/pled, a. Having no example or similar 
case; without precedent; unprecedented; unpar- 
alleled. ‘‘A solemn and for many 1ges unexampled 
act of punishment.” Milton. ‘A revolution... 
unexampled for grandeur of results.” De Quincey. 
n/ex-cép/tion-a-ble, a. Not liable to any excep- 
tion or objection; unobjectionable;: faultless; good ; 
excellent; as, aman of most wnexceptionable char- 

_ acter. 

Un/ex-cép/tion-a-ble-mess, n. 
ity of being unexceptionable. 
n/ex-¢é p/tion-a-bly, adv. In av unexceptionable 
manner. 
n/ex-cépt/ive, a. 
of exception. 


The state of being un- 


In an unerring manner; with- 


To deprive of establishment; 


The state or qual- 


Not exceptive; not admitting 


n/ex-etis/a-ble, a. Inexcusable. [0bs.] 
Un/ex-eiis/a-ble-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being unexcusable; inexcusablenvss. [Obs.] 
n/ex-haust/i-ble, a. Not to be exhausted; inex- 
haustible. [are.] De Quincey. 
n/ex-péet/, a. Unexpected. [Obs. and rare.] 
Un-éx/pee-ta/tion, n. Want of expectation or 
foresight. [Obs. and rare.] Bp. Hall. 
n/ex-péet/ed, a. Not expected: coming without 
warning; not provided against; sudden; as, the 
unexpected appearance of the enemy. Motley. 
Jn/ex-péet/ed-ly, adv. In an unexpected manner; 
at a time or in a manner not expected or looked for ; 
_ suddenly. 
Un/ex-péet/ed-ness, n. The quality of being un- 
_ expected, or of coming suddenly aad by surprise. 
Un/ex-pé/di-ent, a. Inexpedient Obs. 
Un/ex-pé/ri-ence,n. Inexperiencs. | Obs. Milton. 
Un/ex-p@/ri-en¢ed (tin/eks-pé/ri-enst, 89), a. 
1. Not experienced; not versed; not acquainted 
by trial or practice; inexperienced. 
. 2. Untried;— applied to things, [Rare.] Cheyne. 
Un/ex-pért’, a. Wanting skill; not expert; inex- 
pert. [Rare.] Prior. 
Jn/ex-pért/ly, adv. In an unexpert manner; in- 
expertly. [Rare.]| 
Un/ex-préss/i-ble, a@._ Inexpressihle. [Rare.] 
Un/ex-préss/i-bly, adv. Inexpressibly. [Rare.] 
n/ex-préss/ive,a. 1, Not expressive; not having 
the power of utterance. 
2. Incapable of being expressed; inexpressible; 
unutterable. [Obs.] 
Harping in loud and solemn choir, 
_ With unexpressive notes, to Heaven’s new-born heir. Milton, 
Un/ex-préss/ive-ly, adv. In an _ unexpressive 
manner; inexpressibly; unutterably. [Rare.] 
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UNEXTINGUISHABLE 


Un/ex-tin’guish-a-ble, a. Inextinguishable. 
Un/ex-tin/guish-a-bly, adv. Inextinguishably. 
Un-tx/tri-ea-ble, a. Inextricable. [00s.] 
Un-fail/a-ble, a. Incapable of failure; infallible. 
Obs. and rare.) Bp. Hall. 

Un-fail/a-ble-ness, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing unfailable. [Obs.] Bp. Hail. 

Un-fail/ing, p. a. Not failing; not liable to fail; 
not capable of being exhausted. 

Un-fail/ing-ly, adv. In an unfailing manner; 
without failure. 4 ‘ 
Un-fail/ing-mess, n. The state or quality of being 

unfailing. ari 

Un-faint/ing, p.a, Not fainting; not sinking; not 
failing under toil. _ Sandys. 

Un-fair’ (4), a. Not fair; not honest; not impartial ; 
disingenuous; using or involving trick or artifice; 
dishonest; unjust; unequal. 

You come, like an unfair merchant, to charge me with being 
in your debt. Swyft. 

Un-fair’ly, adv. In an unfair or unjust manner. 

Un-fair’mess, n. The state or quality of being un- 
fair; dishonest or disingenuous conduct or practice ; 
use of trick or artifice; want of equitableness; in- 
justice; as, the wnfairness of a proceeding. 

Un-faith’, n. Absence of faith; faithlessness. [2.] 

Faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal powers; 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. Tennyson. 

- Un-faith/ful, a. 1. Not faithful; not observant of 
promises, vows, allegiance, or duty; violating trust 
or confidence; treacherous; perfidious; as, an wn- 
fuithful subject; an unfaithful husband or wife; an 
unfaithful servant; an unfaithful bailee or agent. 

My feet through wine unfaithful to their weight. Pope. 
2. Not possessing faith; infidel. [Rare.] Milton. 

Un-faith’/fyl-tly, adv. In an unfaithful manner; 
in violation of promises, vows, or duty; treacher- 
ously; perfidiously; negligently; imperfectly; as, 
work wnfaithfully done. 

Un-faith/fiul-ness, n. The quality of being un- 
faithful; neglect or violation of vows, promises, 
allegiance, or other duty; breach of confidence or 
trust reposed; perfidiousness; treachery; as the 
unfuithfulness of a husband to his wife, or of a wife 
to her husband; the unfaithfulness of an agent, ser- 
vant, or officer. 

Un-fal’ea-ted, a. 1. Not faleated or hooked. 

2. Having no deductions; not curtailed or short- 
ened. [fare.] Swift. 

Un-fal/li-ble, a. Infallible. [Obs.] Shak. 

Un-fash/ion-a-ble, a. Not fashionable; not ac- 
cording to the prevailing mode; not of, or according 
to, the fashion; as, wnfashionabdle dress or language. 

Un-fash/ion-a-ble-mess, n. The state or quality 
of being unfashionable; neglect of the prevailing 
mode; deviation from reigning custom. 

Un-faish/ion-a-bly, adv. In an unfashionable 
manner; not according to the fashion; as, to be wn- 
fashionably dressed. 

Un-fas/tem (-f48/n), v. t. 
bind; to untie. 

Un-fa/thered, a, 


To loose; to unfix; to un- 


Having no father; fatherless. 
[Rare.] Shak. 

Un-fath’/om-a-ble, a. Not fathomable; not to be 
sounded with a line of ordinary length; as, an wn- 
Jathomable sea. 

Un-fath’/om-a-ble-mess, n. The state of being 
unfathomable. 

Un-fath’/om-a-bly, adv. In an unfathomable 
manner; so as not to be capable of being sounded. 
Un-fa/vor-a-ble,@. Not favorable; not propitious; 
not disposed or adapted to countenance or support; 

unpropitious; adverse; contrary; discouraging. 

Un-fa/vor-a-ble-mess, n. The quality of being 
unfavorable; unpropitiousness; unkindness; want 
of disposition to countenance or promote. 

Un-fa/vor-a-bly, adv. In an wnfavorable manner; 
unpropitiously ; unkindly ; so as not to countenance, 
support, or promote, 

Un-féar’, a, Having no fear; not afraid; fearless. 

Obs.] Fairfax. 

Un-féat/tired (-fet/yurd), a Wanting regular fea- 

tures; deformed. 
Visage rough, 
Deformed, unfeatured. Dryden. 

Un-féat’y, a. Not feat; not dexterous or skillful; 
unskillful. [Obds.] Sidney. 

UnweelVing,a. 1. Destitute of feeling; void of sen- 
sibility ; insensible. 

2. Without kind feelings; cruel; hard-hearted. 
To each his sufferings: all are men, 
Condemned alike to groan; 
The tender for another's pain, 
The unfeeling for his own. 

Un-feel/ing-ly, adv. 
manner. 

Un-feel/ing-ness,n. The state or quality of being 
unfeeling; insensibility; hardness of heart; cru- 
elty. 

Un feigned?’ (-fand’), a. Not feigned; not counter- 
feit; not hypocritical real; sincere; as, wnfeigned 
piety to God; wnfeigned love to man, 

Un-feign/ed-ly (-fan/ed-l¥), adv. In an unfeigned 
manner; without hypocrisy; really; sincerely, 

Nothing in Christianity is more conspicuous... than that 
Christians are to love each other unfeignedly as brethren. 
L. Taylor. 


Un-fEl/low, v.¢.. To prevent from being a fellow 


Gray. 
In an unfeeling or cruel 
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or companion; to separate as fellows; to dissociate. 
“Death quite wnfellows us.” EB, Browning. 
Un-filV/lowed, a. Without a fellow; unmatched; 
unmated. Dryden. 
Un-fénege’, v. ¢. To strip of fence; to remove a 
fence from. 
Un-féneed’ (fénst/), a. 1. Deprived of a fence. 
2. Not fenced; not inclosed by a fence; defense- 
less. 
| Un-fér/tile, a. Not fertile; infertile. 
Un-fér/tile-ness, n. The state of being unfertile; 
infertility. 
Un-fét/ter, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNFETTERED; p. p”. 
& vb. Nn. UNFETTERING. 
1. To loose from 
shackle. 
2. To free from restraint; to set at liberty; as, to 
unfetter the mind, 
Un-fetid’/al-ize, v. ¢. To cause to depart from 
feudal customs or character; to make not feudal. 
Un-file’,v.¢. To remove from a file, roll, or record. 


etters; to unchain; to un- 


{ Obs. and rare.) Ford. 
Un-filed’, a. Not defiled; pure. [Obs.] Surrey. 


Un-fil/ial (-fil/yal), a. Unsuitable to a son or child; 
undutiful; not becoming a child. ‘ 

Un-filfial-ly, adv. In an unfilial manner; in a 
manner unbecoming a child. 

Un-fin/ished (un-tin/isht), a@ Not finished; not 
brought to an end; imperfect ; incomplete; wanting 
the last hand or touch; as, an wnjinished house; an 
unjinished painting. : 

Un-firm’,a. [See Firm.] Not firm; weak; feeble; 
infirm. [Rare.] ‘ With feet wnjfirm.” Dryden. 

Un-firm/ness,n. The state of being unfirm or in- 
firm ; instability. 

Un-fit’, a. Not fit; unqualified; improper; unsuit- 
able; as, aman wnyit for an office. 

Un-fit!,v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNFITTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
UNFITTING. ] 

1. To make unsuitable; to deprive of the strength, 
skill, or proper qualities for any thing; to disable; 
as, sickness wnjits a man for labor. 

2. To disqualify; to deprive of qualities neces- 
sary for any thing; as, sin writs us for the society 
of holy beings. 

Un-fit/ly, adv. In an unfit manner; not properly; 
unsuitably. 

Un-fit/ness,n. The quality of being unfit; want 
of suitable powers or qualifications; want of pro- 
priety or adaptation to character or place. 

Un-fix’, v. t. [imp & p. p. UNFIXED (un-fikst/) ; 
Pp. pr. & vb. Nn. UNFIXING. ] 

1. To loosen from a fastening; to detach from any 
thing that holds; to unsettle; to unhinge; as, to 
unjix the mind or affections. 

2. To make fluid; to dissolve. 

Nor can the rising sun 
Unjix their frosts. 


Un-fix’/ed-ness, n. 


Dryden. 
The state of being unfixed or 


unsettled. ~ 
Un-flésh’, v.¢. To deprive of flesh; to reduce toa 
skeleton. ‘‘Unjleshed humanity.” Wordsworth. 


Un-fléshed/ (-flésht’), a. Not fleshed; not seasoned 
to blood; raw; as, an unjleshed hound; unfleshed 
valor. [fare.] Shak. 

Un-fléx/i-ble, a. Not flexible; inflexible. [Rare.] 

Un-fold’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNFOLDED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. UNFOLDING. | 

1. To open the folds of; to expand; to spread out. 
Unfold thy forehead gathered into frowns. Herbert. 


2. To open, as any thing covered or close; to lay 
open to view or contemplation; to bring out in all 
the details, or by successive development; to dis- 
play; to disclose; to reveal; to declare; to tell; as, 
to wnfold one’s designs; to wnfold the principles of 
a science, 





Unfold the passion of my love. Shak. 
3. To release from a fold or pen; as, to unfold 
sheep. 
Un-f0ld/, v. 7. 
veloped. 


To open; to become disclosed or de- 


The wind blows cold 
While the morning doth unfold. 
Un-fool’, v. ¢. To restore from folly, or from being 
afool. [Obs.] hak. 
n/fdre-see/a-ble, a. Incapable of being foreseen. 
[Rare.] South. 
n/for-giv’/en, a. Not forgiven; not pardoned. 
Un/for-giv/ing, a. Not forgiving; not disposed to 
overlook or pardon offenses; implacable; inex- 
orable. 
Un-f6rm/,v.t. Todecompose or resolve into parts ; 
to destroy the form of; to unmake. [Rare.] Good. 
Un-f6érmed’, p. a. 1. Decomposed or resolved into 
parts; having the form destroyed. 
2. Not formed; not arranged into regular shape, 
order, or relations. 
Unformed stars (Astron.), stars not grouped into any 
constellation; sporadic stars. 


Un-fort/ti-nate, a. Not fortunate; unsuccessful; 
not prosperous; unlucky; attended with misfor- 
tune; unhappy; as, an wnfortunate adventure; an 
unfortunate man; an unfortunate commander ; wn- 
Jortunate business. 

Un-fort/ii-nate-ly, adv. In an unfortunate man- 
ner; unsuccessfully; unhappily. 

Un-fort/i-mate-ness, n. The condition or quality 


J. Fletcher. 
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of being unfortunate; ill luck; ill fortune; failure 
of success. 
Un-found/ed, a. 
tablished. 
2. Hence, having no foundation; baseless; vain; 
idle; as, wnfounded expectations. 
Un-found/ed-ly, adv. In an idle or unfounded 
manner. 
Un-fram/a-ble, a, Not capable of being framed or 


1. Not founded; not built or es- 


formed. [Obs.] © Hooker. 
Un-fram/a-ble-mess,n. The quality of not being 
framable. [Obs.] Sanderson. 
Un-frame’, v. ¢. To take apart, or destroy the 
frame of. 
Un-frain’gi-ble, a. Infrangible. [Obs.] 


Un-fré/quen-¢y,n. The state of being unfrequent; 
infrequency. (Roped Cowper. 
Un-fré/quent, a. Not frequent; not common; not 

_ happening often; infrequent. 

Un/fre-quént/, v.t. To cease to frequent. [Obs.] 
n/fre-quént/ed, a. Rarely visited; seldom re- 
sorted to by human beings; as, an wnfrequented 
place or forest. 

Un-fré/quent-ly, adv. Not often; seldom; infre- 
quently. 

Un-friénd’, n. One not a friend. [Rare.] W. Scott. 

Un-friénd/ed, a. Wanting friends; not counte- 
nanced or supported. 

If Richard does indeed come back, it must be alone, unfol- 
lowed, unfriended. . Scott. 

Un-friénd/li-ness, n. The quality of being un- 
friendly ; disfavor; unkindness. 

Un-friénd/ly, a. 1. Not friendly; not kind or be- 
nevolent; hostile; as, an wnfriendly neighbor. 

2. Not favorable; not adapted to promote or sup- 
port any object; as, weather wnfriendly to health. 
Un-friénd’/ship, n. The state of being unfriendly ; 
unfriendliness; enmity. ‘An act of wnfriendship 
to my sovereign person.” W. Scott. 

Un-fréck’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNFROCKED (-frokt/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. UNFROCKING.] To deprive of a frock; 
to divest; hence, specifically, to deprive of priestly 
character or privilege; as, to wnfrock a priest. 

Un-fruit/ful, a. 1. Not producing fruit; barren; 
as, an unfruitful tree. 

2. Not producing offspring; not prolific; barren; 
as, an unfruitful female. 

3. Not producing good effects or works; as, an 
unfruitful life. 

4. Unproductive; not fertile; as, an wnfruitful 
soil. 

Un-fruit/fal-ly, adv. 
without producing fruit. 

Un-fruit/ful-mess, n. The quality of being un- 
fruitful; barrenness; infecundity; unproductive- 
ness ;— applied to persons or things. 

Un-farl’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNFURLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. UNFURLING.] To loose from a furled state; 
to unfold; to expand; to open or spread; as, to un- 
Jurl sails. 

Un-ffir/nish, v, é. 
divest; to strip. 

2. To leave naked. 

Un-fii’/si-ble, a. Infusible. [Rare.] 

Un-gain’,a. 1. Not bringing gain or profit; neat 


In an unfruitful manner; 


1. To strip of furniture; to 


ductive; unprofitable. [Obs.] Beau. §& Fl. 
2. Clumsy; awkward; ungainly. [Prov. Hng.] 

Un-giain/li-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
ungainly; clumsiness; awkwardness. 

Un-gain’ly, a. [(O. Eng. wngain, A-S. ungegne, 
ungengne, of no effect, vain, from wn and genge, 
strong, from gangan, to go.] Not expert or dex- 
terous ; clumsy ; awkward; uncouth ; as, anwngainly 
strut in walking. ‘His wngainly figure and eccen- 
tric manners.” Macaulay. 

Un-géar’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNGEARED; p. pr. & 
vb, N. UNGEARING.] To strip of gear; to unharness; 
to throw out of gear, 

Un-géld’,n. [From prefix wn and geld, payment.] 
(4-Saz. Law.) A person so far out of the protection 
of the law, that if he were murdered, no geld or fine 
should be paid, or composition made by him that 
killed him. Cowell. Burrill, 

Un-gén/er-otts, a. Not generous; illiberal; igno- 
ble; unkind; dishonorable, 

The victor never will impose on Cato 
Ungenerous terms. Addison. 

Un-gén/er-otis-ly, adv. In an ungenerous man- 
ner. 

Un-sén/i-tiired, a. Without genitals; opposing 
or preventing generation. [Obs.] Shak. 

Un-gét/, v.t. To cause to be unbegotten or unborn, 
or as if unbegotten or unborn. 

I'll disown you, I'll disinherit you, 
Tl unget you. Sheridan. 

Un-gird’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNGIRDED, or UNGIRT ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. meine a [See GirD.] To loose 
from a girdle or band; to unbind. 

He ungirded his camels. 


Un-Zive’, v. t, 
[ Obs. . 


Gen. xxiv. 32. 
To take back, as a gift; to recall. 
Fuller. 
Un-glaze’, v. t. To strip of glass; to remove the 
glazing or glass from. 
Un-gl0/ri-fy, v.t. To deprive of glory. [R.] Watts. 
Un-g10/ri-otis, a. Inglorious. [Obs. 
Un-gldéve! (-gltiv’), v. t To take off the gloves of 
or from. Beau. § Fl. 
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Un-gliie’, v. ¢. 
vb. n. UNGLUING.] ‘To separate, as any thing that 
is glued or cemented. 
aed, v.t. 1. To divest of divinity; to deprive 
of divine qualities or attributes. [Rare.] Dryden. 
2. To cause to have or recognize no god; to make 


godless or atheistical. [{Obs.]} Dryden. 
Un-gid/dess, v.¢. To divest of the qualities, attri- 
butes, or personality of a goddess. [Obs.] 


Un-gid/li-ly, adv. In an ungodly manner; im- 
piously; wickedly. 

Un-gid/limess,n. The quality of being ungodly; 
impiety; wickedness; disregard of God and his 
commands; any positive act of disobedience or ir- 
reverence, 

The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all un- 
godliness. Rom. i. 18. 

Un- nay, a. 1. Not godly; neglecting the fear 
and worship of God; wicked; impious; sinful. 

2. Polluted by sin or wickedness. 
of this wngodly day.” 

Un-goév’ern-a-ble (-gtiv’/ern-a-bl), a. 
of being governed, ruled, or restrained; licentious ; 
wild; unbridled; as, wngovernable passions. 

Un-gov/ern-a-bly, ado. In an_ ungovernable 
manner; without restraint; wildly. 

Un-gown’,v.t¢. Tostrip of a gown, as aclergyman. 

Un-gowned’, a, Not having, or not wearing, a 


Shak. 


gown. 

Un-grace/ful, a. Not graceful; not marked with 
ease and dignity; wanting beauty and elegance; 
inelegant; awkward; clumsy; as, ungraceful man- 
ners. ‘The other oak remaining a blackened and 
ungraceful trunk.” W. Scott. 

Un-gra¢e/ful-ly, adv. In an ungraceful manner; 
awkwardly; inelegantly. 

Un-grace/fiul-ness, n. The quality of being un- 
graceful; want of gracefulness; want of ease and 
dignity; want of elegance; awkwardness; as, wn- 
gracefulness of manners. 

Un-gra/ciotis, a. 1. Not gracious; wicked ; odious; 
hateful. [Obs.] Shak. Dryden. 

2. Not gracious; showing no grace or kindness of 
heart; without good will; offensive; unpleasing; 
unacceptable; not favored; as, wngracious manners. 


Any thing of grace toward the Irish rebels was as ungra- 
cious at Oxford as at London. Clarendon. 


Un-gra/ciotis-ly, adv. In an ungracious manner; 
with disfavor; not in a pleasing manner. 


Un-grate’, a. Not agreeable; ungrateful. [Obs.] 
n/grate,n. One who is ungrateful; an ingrate. 
[ Obs. Swift. 

Un-grate/ful, a. 1. Not grateful; not thankful for 
favors; making no returns, or making ill return for 
kindness. South. 

2. Unpleasing; unacceptable; disagreeable; as, 
harsh sounds are ungrateful to the ear. 

ya: adv. In an ungrateful manner; 
with ingratitude; unpleasingly ; unacceptably. 

Un-grate/ful-ness, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing ungrateful; want of due feelings of kindness; 

- ill return for good; ingratitude; disagreeableness ; 
unpleasing quality. 

Un-griave’,v.t. Toraise or remove from the grave ; 
to disinter; tountomb, [Obs.] Fuller. 
n/gual (tin/gwal), a. rom Lat. wnguis, a nail, 
claw, or hoof; Fr. wngwéal.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a nail, claw, 
or hoof; unguicular. 

2. Having a nail, claw, or 
of certain bones of the feet. 
Un-guiird’, v. ¢. To deprive of guard; to leave 
without guard or protection. [Rare.} Sterne. 

n/gue-al,a. The same as UNGUAL, q. Vv. 
n/guent (ting/gwent) (Synop., § 180), . [Lat. wn- 
guentum, from unguere, ungere, to anoint; It., Sp., 
& Pg. unguento, Pr. onguen, enguen, Fr. onguent.]} 
A soft composition used as a topical remedy, as for 
sores, burns, and the like; ointment. 

Qe An unguent is stiffer than a liniment, but softer 
than a cerate. 

Un’/guen-ta-ry, a 

Un-guént/ots, 

Fr. onguentaire. 
its qualities. 

Pens (tin/gwik-al), a. [From Lat. wngzis, a 
nail or claw. Cf. UNGuUAL.] Of, or pertaining to, 
a claw; like aclaw; ungual; unguicular. 

Un-guie/ii-lar, a. [N. Lat. wnguicularis, from 
Lat. unguiculus, diminutive of ungwis, a nail.) 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a claw or nail. 


hoof attached ; — said 


[Lat. wnguentarius, It. & Sp. 
unguentario, Pr. unguentari, 
Like unguent, or partaking of 


2. (Bot.) Having the length of the 
human nails, or half an inch. [Rare.] 
Lee. Martyn. 
Un-guie/t-late, n. [See infra.] (Zo- 
ol.) One of a division of the mam- 
malia, including those which have the 
digits armed with claws, but free for 
the exercise of touch upon their un- 
der surface. 
Un-guie/i-late, a, [N. Lat. wn- 
Un-guie/i-la/ted,) guiculatus, fr. 
Lat. unguiculus, dim. of ungwis, a 
nail or claw.] 
1. Having claws; clawed. 
2. (Bot.) Furnished with a claw, 
that is, a narrow base, as the petal in some flowers. 





Unguiculate 
Petal. 


“The hours | 


Not capable | 


imp. & p. p. UNGLUED; p. pr. & | Un-guif/er-otis, a. 
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etl Un: 


wis, nail or claw, and 
ucing, 


Jerre, to bear.) Pro aving, or supporting 
nails or claws. 
n/gui-form,a. [N. Lat. wnguiformis, from Lat. 
wnguis, a nail or claw, and forma, form; Fr. ongui- 
forme. | Having the form of a claw or claws. 
n/gui-notis, a. [Lat. wnguinosus, from wnguen, 
unguinis, fat, ointment.] Consisting of, or resem- 
bling, fat or oil; oily; unctuous. 
n! guts (tin/gwis),n. ([Lat., nail, claw, or hoof.] 

1. The nail of the finger, or the hoof of an 
animal. 

2. (Bot.) The slender base of a petal in some 
flowers; claw; — called also ungula. 
On! gu-la, n. [Lat. ungula, a claw, 

hoof, from unguis, a nail, claw, hoof.] 

1. (Geom.) A section or part of a 
cylinder, cone, or other solid of revo- 
lution, cut off by a plane oblique to 
the base;—so called from its resem- 
blance to the hoof of a horse. 

2. (Surg.) A kind of hooked in- 
strument for extracting a dead fetus 
from the womb. Crabb. 

3. (Bot.) The same as UNGUIS, 2, q. v. 

Spherical unguia, a part of a sphere bounded by two 
planes intersecting in a diameter and by a lune of the 
surface. Math. Dict. 

ees a, [Lat. ungulatus, from wngula. See 
supra. 

1. Shaped like a hoof. 

2. Having hoofs; as, wngulate quadrupeds. 

Un’gu-late, n. [Lat.] (Zodl.) A hoofed quadru- 
ped. See MAMMAL. Dana. 
Un-hiab/it-a-ble, a. Prefix wn and habitable. 
Cf. INHABITABLE, 2. ot habitable; not capable 
of being inhabited. [Rare.] 
Un-hair’, v.¢. To deprive of hair. [Obs.] 
Tl unhair thy head. Shak, 
Un-hal/low, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. UNHALLOWED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. UNHALLOWING.] To profane ; to 
desecrate. 
The vanity unhallows the virtue. LD’ Estrange. 
Un-hal/lowed, a, Profane ; unholy ; impure ; 
wicked. 

In the cause of truth, no uwnhallowed violence ...is either 
necessary or admissible. £. D. Griffin. 

Un-hind/, v.¢. To loose from the hand; to let go, 
[Rare.] 


Ungula. (1.) 


Hold off! wnhand me, graybeard loon! 
Eftsoons his hand dropped he. Coleridge. 

Un-hand/i-ly, adv. In an unhandy manner; awk- 
wardly; clumsily. 

Un-hand/i-ness,n. The state or quality of being 
unhandy; want of dexterity; clumsiness. 

Un-hand/séme (-hin/sum), @. 

1. Not handsome; not beautiful; ungraceful; un- 
becoming; unsuitable. ‘‘ A few wnhandsome pleas- 
ures.” Beau. § Fl. 

I can not admit that there is any thing unhandsome or irreg- 
ular in the globe. oodward, 

2. Unfair; illiberal; disingenuous. 

3. Not generous or decorous; uncivil; unpolite. 

4. Unhandy; clumsy; awkward; inconvenient. 
[ Obs.] 

The ships were unwieldy and unhandsome, Holland. 

A narrow straight path by the water’s side, very unhand- 
some for an army to pass that way, though they found nota 
man to keep the passage. North. 

Un-hand/séme-ly (-hin’/sum-), adv. In an un- 
handsome manner; inelegantly ; ungracefully ; illib- 
erally; unfairly; uncivilly; unpolitely. 

Un-hand’séme-ness (-hin/sum-), x. The state or 
quality of being unhandsome; want of beauty and 
elegance; unfairness; incivility. 

Un-hand/’y,a. 1. Not handy; not dexterous; not 
skillful; not ready in the use of the hands; awk- 
ward; as, a person unhandy at his work. 

2. Not convenient ; as, an wnhandy posture for 
writing. 

Un-hang’, v. t. 
as a room. 

2. To take from that which supports, as the 
hinges or other fastenings; as, to wnhang a gate. 


1. To divest or strip of hangings, 


Un-hap’,n. Illluck; misfortune. [Ods.] Sidney. 
Un-hap/pied, a Made unhappy. [Obs.] Shak. 


Un-hap’pi-ly, adv. 1. In an unhappy manner; 
unfortunately; miserably; calamitously. 
2. Mischievously. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 
Un-hiip’/pi-mess, n. 1. The state or quality of 
being unhappy ; misfortune; ill luck ; infelicity; 
misery. 
It is our great unhappiness, when any calamities fall upon 
us, that we are uneasy and dissatisfied. ake. 
{=— Unhappiness usually expresses less than misery 
or wretchedness. 


2. Mischievous prank. [0Obs.] Shak. 

Un-hap’py,a. 1. Not happy or fortunate; unfor- 

tunate; unlucky; as, affairs have taken an wnhappy 
turn. 

2. Ina degree miserable or wretched; not happy; 
as, children sometimes render their parents wn- 
happy. 

3. Marked by infelicity; evil; calamitous; as, an 
unhappy day. ‘ This wnhappy morn.” Milton. 

4. Mischievous; irregular; wicked. [Obs.] Shak. 











UNHORSE 


Un-hiir’/bor, v.¢. To drive from harbor or shelter, 
n/har-m0/ni-otis, a. Not harmonious ; inhar- 
monious. 
n/har-m0/ni-otis-ly, adv. In an inharmonious 
manner. 

Un-hiir/ness, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNHARNESSED 
( hir/nest); p. pr. & vb. n. UNHARNESSING. ] 

1. To strip of harness; to loose from harness or 
gear. 

2. To disarm ; to divest of armor. 

Un-héad’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNHEADED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. UNHEADING.] To take out the head of; to 
remove the head from; as, to wnhead a cask. 

Un-héal’, v. t. To uncover; to unhele. See Un- 
HELE. [Obs.] 

Un-héalth/ful-mess, . The quality of being un- 
healthy; unwholesomeness ; insalubriousness; as, 
the wnhealthfulness of the autumn. 

Un-héalth/i-ly, adv. In an unhealthy or unsound 
manner. Milton. 

Un-héalth/i-ness,n. 1. The quality or condition 
of being unhealthy ; want of health; habitual weak- 
ness or indisposition ; — applied to persons, 

2. Unsoundness; want of vigor; as, the wnhealth- 
imess of trees or other plants. 

3. Unfavorableness to health; as, the wnhealthi- 
ness of a climate. 

Un-héalth’y, a. 1. Wanting health ; wanting a 
sound and vigorous state of body; habitually weak 
or indisposed ; unsound ; wanting vigor; as, an 
unhealthy person or plant. 

2. Abounding with disease ; unfavorable to the 
preservation of health; sickly ; as, an wnhealthy 
season or city. 

3. Insalubrious; unwholesome ; adapted to gen- 
erate diseases; as, an wnhealthy climate or country. 

4. Not indicating health or resulting from health ; 
morbid. 

Un-héard’,a. 1. Not heard; not perceived by the 
ear; not admitted to audience. 

What pangs I feel, unpitied and unheard! Dryden. 

2. Not known by fame; not illustrious or cele- 
brated; obscure. 

Nor was his name unheard. 

Unheard-of, new ; unprecedented. 


Un-heirt’, v. ¢. To cause to lose heart or courage; 
to discourage; to depress; to dishearten. [Ovs.] 

Un-heed/y, a. Precipitate; sudden. [Obs.] 

Un-héired’ (-érd’/), a Without an heir. ‘* To 
leave him utterly unheired.” Chapman, 

Un-héle’, v.t. [See HEAL, v. t., to cover.] To un- 
cover. [Obs.] Marston. 

Un-hélm/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNHELMED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. UNHELMING.| To deprive of a helm or guide. 
[Rare.] W. Scott. 

Un-hélmed’, p. a. 1. Divested of the helm or 
helmet. 

2. Having no helm. Pollok. 
Un-hélm/et, v. t. To deprive of ahelmet. Scott. 
Un-hés/i-ta/ting, a. Not hesitating; not remain- 

ing in doubt; prompt; ready. 
Un-hés/i-ta/ting-ly, adv. In an unhesitating 
manner; without hesitation or doubt; promptly; 
. readily; immediately. 
Un-hide’, v.t. To bring out from concealment; to 
discover. [Obs.] P. Fletcher. 
Un-hinge’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNHINGED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. UNHINGING. } 

1. To take from the hinges; as, to wnhinge a door. 

2. To displace; to unfix by violence. Blackmore. 

3. To render unstable or wavering; as, to wn- 

hinge the mind; to wnhinge opinions. 
Why should I then unhinge my brains, ruin my mind? South. 

His sufferings... had not in the least wnhinged his mind. 

HH. Walpole. 
Un-hinge/’ment, n. The act of unhinging, or state 
of being unhinged. [Rare.] Chalmers. 
Un-hitech’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNHITCHED (un- 
hicht’/); p. pr. & vb. n. UNHITCHING.] ‘To free from 
being hitched, or as if from being hitched; to un- 
fasten; to loose. 
Un-hive’, v.t. 1. To drive or remove from a hive. 

2. To deprive of habitation or shelter, as a crowd. 
Un-hoard’, v.¢. To steal from a hoard; to scatter. 
Un-hold’, v. t. Tocease to hold; to let go the hold 

of. [Obs.] Otway. 
Un-ho/li-ly, adv. In an unholy manner. 
Un-hO/li-mess, n. The quality of being unholy ; 
impiety; wickedness. 
Un-ho/ly, a. Not holy; not hallowed; not conse- 
crated; profane; wicked; impious. 
Un-hon/est (-dn/est), @ Dishonest. [Obs.] 
Un-hon/est-ly (-dn/est-), adv. Dishonestly. [{ Obs.] 
Un-hood’, v. t. To remove a hood or disguise 
from, Quarterly Rev. 
Un-hook’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. UNHOOKED (-hookt/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. UNHOOKING.] To loose from a hook; 
to undo or open by loosening or detaching the 
hooks of. 
Un-hoop’, or Un-hoop’, v. ¢._ To strip of hoops. 
Un-hoped’ (-hdpt’), a Not hoped or expected, 
“ With wnhoped success.” Dryden, 

Unhoped-for, not hoped for; unhoped. 

Un-hérse’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNHORSED (-hérst/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. UNHORSING.] To throw from a 
horse; to cause to dismount. 


Milton. 
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UNHOSPITABLE 


Un-hds/pi-ta-ble, a. Inhospitable. [Obs.] 
Un-house’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNHOUSED ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. UNHOUSING.] To drive from the house or 
habitation ; to dislodge; hence, to deprive of shelter. 
Un-hous/eled (-houz/ld),a. [Written also unhous- 
elled.}) Not having received the sacrament. [Obs.] 
‘*To die like the houseless dog on yonder common, 
unsbriven and wnhouseled.” W. Scott. 
Un-hii/’m in, a. Inhuman. 
Un-hii/man-ize, v. t. 


[ Obs.j 

To render inhuman or bar- 
barous. J. Barlow. 

Un-hart/, a. Not hurt; not harmed ; free from 

_ wound or injury; safe and sound. 

U/ni-ax/al, a. (Lat. wnus, one, and ais, an axle, 
an axis.] (Crystallog.) Having but one optical axis, 
or axis of double refraction ; as, Iceland spar is 
uniaxal. 

ts In uniaxal crystals, the optic axis is identical with 

_ the geometrical axis. 

U’ni-ax/i-al, a. The same as UNIAXAL. 

U’ni-eam/er-al, a. [Lat. wnus, one, and camera, 
vault or chamber.] Having, or consisting of, a 

_ Single chamber or legislative assembly. [7?.] Lieber. 

Uni-ear/i-ma/ted,a. [Lat. wnus, one, and carina, 

— keel.) Having one ridge or keel. Craig. 

Uni-¢él/lu-lar, a. Having, or consisting of, but 
one cell; as, a wnicellular animal, like some infu- 

_soria, Dana. 

Uni-eap’/su-lar, a. [N. Lat. wnicapsularis, from 
Lat. wnus, one, and capsula, acapsule, Fr. wnricapsu- 
laire.] (Bot.) Having but one capsule to each 
flower. 

U-ni¢/i-ty, n. The condition of being united or 
brought into unity. [Rare.] ‘‘ Being, in fact, not 
unity, but what the schoolmen call wnicity.” 

De Quincey. 

This wnicity we strive not to express, for that is impossible, 
but to designate by the nearest analogy. Coleridge. 

U/ni-eérn, n. [Lat. wni- 
cornuus, from wnicor- 
nis, one-horned, having 
a single horn, from 
unus, one, and cornu, a 
horn; O. Fr. wnicorne, 
N. Fr. licorne, 8p. uni- 
cornio, Pg. wunicorne, 
wnicornio, alicornio, It. 
unicorno, alicorno, li- 
corno, liocorno.} 

1. A fabulous animal 
with one horn; the mo- 
noceros;—often repre- 
sented in heraldry as a 
supporter. 

2. An animal of some 
unknown kind, so called 
in the Scriptures, Unicorn,in British Coat of Arms. 

Canst thou bind the unicorn with his band in the furrow? 

ob xxxix. 10. 

{7 This animal is supposed to be still extant in Ethi- 
opia, having been described by M. Ruepell as being an 
animal of a reddish color, equal in size to a small horse, 
slender as the gazelle in its shape, and furnished with a 
long, slender, straight horn in the male, which is wanting 
inthe female. Craig. It is supposed by many that the 
oryx, remarkable for its long, slender horns, was most 
probably the animal which gave rise to the belief in the 
existence of the unicorn, among the ancients. Baird. 
The unicorn of the Bible is commonly thought to have 
been the rhinoceros, but more probably it was some spe- 
cies of wild ox. 

3. (Entom.) A kind of insect, having a horn upon 
its head. Browne. 

4. (Ornith.) A kind of large bird, having a horn 
upon its forehead, Grew. 

Fossil unicorn, or fossil unicorn's horn, a substance 
formerly of great repute in medicine ; —named from hay- 
ing been supposed to be the bone or horn of the unicorn. 
— Sea-unicorn, a fish of the whale kind, remarkable for 

_ horn growing out at the nose; the narwhal. 

U'ni-e6rn-fish, n. (Jchth.) The sea-unicorn, or 

—harwhal. See NARWHAL. 

U'ni-e6rn-rdot, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genera 
Chamezlirium and Aletris, namely, Chameliriwm 
luteum, to which this name was first applied, and 
Aletris farinosa, to which it has been subsequently 

_applied. Both are used in medicine. 

U/ni-eorn-whiile,n. (Ichth.) The sea-unicorn, or 

_narwhal. See NARWHAL. 

U’ni-e6rn/otis (110), a. [Lat. wnicornis, Fr. wni- 
corne, Pr. unicorn; It. unicornuto.]| Having only 
one horn. ‘* Unicornous beetles.” Browne, 

Un/i-dé@/al, a. Not ideal; real. [Rare.] Johnson. 

U/ni-fa/cial, a. [Lat. wnus, one, and facies, face. } 
Having but one front surface; thus, some foliaceous 
corals are unifacial, the polyp-mouths being con- 
fined to one surface, Dana. 

U-nif/ie, a. Making one; unifying. [Rare.] 

U/ni-fi-ea/tien, n. [See Uniry.] The act of so 
uniting with another as to make one being; the act 
of unifying, or the state of being unified, 

_ Unification with God was the final aim of the Neo-plato- 

__ nians. Fleming. 

Uni-fi/lar, a. [Lat. unus, one, and jilwm, a thread. ] 
Having only one thread. 

Unifilar magnetometer, an instrument which consists of 
a magnetic bar suspended at its center of gravity by a 
long thread, used for nicely determining declinations of 
the magnetic needle. Kane. Nichol. 
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UWni-fld/roiis (110), a. [N. Lat. wniflorus, from 
Lat. unus, one, and jlos, floris, flower; Fr. wniflore.] 
(Bot.) Bearing one flower only; as, a wnijlorous 

_ peduncle. Martyn. 

U/ni-{0/li-ate, a. (Bot.) Having only one leaf. Gray. 

U/ni-f0/li-o-late, a. (Bot.) Having only one leaf- 

~ let. Gray. 

U/ni-form, a. [Lat. wriformis, from unus, one, 
and forma, form; Fr., Sp., Pg., & It. wnriforme.] 

1. Having always the same form, manner, or de- 
gree; not varying or variable; as, the dress of the 
Asiatics is wniform, or has been wniform from early 
ages; the temperature is wniform. ‘Uniform cir- 
cular motion.” IWhewell, 

2. Of the same form with others; agreeing with 
each other; conforming to one rule or mode; con- 
sonant, 

How far churches are bound to be uniform in their ceremo- 
nies is doubted. Hooker, 

3. Consistent with itself at all times; not differ- 
ent; as, one’s opinions on a particular subject have 
been uniform. 

Uniform matter, that which is all of the same kind and 
texture; homogeneous matter. — Uniform motion, the 
motion of a body when it passes over equal spaces in 
equal times; equable motion. 

Umi-ftérm, ». [Fr., Sp., & It. wniforme.] A dress 
of the same kind, by which persons are purposely 
assimilated who belong to the same body, whether 
military, naval, or any other; as, the wniform of a 
company of militia, the wniform of the artillery 
companies, the uniform of a regiment, &c. 

There are many things which a soldier will do in his plain 
clothes which he scorns to do in his uniform. F. JV. Robertson. 

In full uniform, wearing the whole of the prescribed 
uniform; not in undress. — Uniform sword, an officer's 
sword of the regulation pattern prescribed for the army 
or navy. Simmonds. 

Uni-form/i-ta/ri-an,a. (Geol.) Of, or pertaining 
to, the view that existing causes, acting in the same 
manner, and with the same intensity, as at the pres- 
ent time, are sufficient to account for all geological 

_ changes. Dana. 

U/ni-form/i-ty, n. [Lat. wniformitas, Fr. unifor- 
mité, Pr. wniformitat, Sp. wniformidad, Pg. unifor- 
midade, It. wniformita. ] 

1. The quality of being uniform; freedom from 
variation or difference; resemblance to itself at all 
times; even tenor; as, the wniformity of design in 
a poem. 

2. Conformity to a pattern or rule; resemblance, 
consonance, or agreement; as, the wniformity of 
different churches in ceremonies or rites. 

3. Consistency; sameness; as, the uniformity of 
man’s opinions. 

4. Similitude between the parts of a whole; as, 
the uniformity of sides in a regular figure; beauty 
is said to consist in wniformity with varicty. 

5. Continued or unvaried sameness or likeness. 

Act of Uniformity (Lng. Hist.), an act of Parliament, 
passed in 1661, prescribing the form of public prayers, ad- 
ministration of sacraments, and other rites of the Church 

x of England. 

Umi-f6rm/ly, adv. In a uniform manner ; by a 
regular, constant, or common ratio of change; with 
even tenor; without variation; as, a temper wi- 
Jormly mild. 

To vary uniformly (Math.), to vary with the ratio of 
the corresponding increments constant ; — said of two de- 
pendent quantities with regard to each other. 

U'nif6rm/ness,n. The state or quality of being 

_ uniform; uniformity. 

U'ni-ff, v. t. eae & p. p. UNIFIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
UNIFYING.] [Lat. wnus, one, and facere, to make.] 
To cause to be one; to make into a unit; to unite; 
to view as one. ‘‘A comprehensive or wnifying act 
of the judging faculty.” De Quincey. 

& Perception is thus a unifying act. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Uni-Sén/i-tiire, n. [Lat. wnigenitus, only-begot- 
ten, from wns, one, and gignere, genitum, to beget. ] 
The state of being the only begotten. [Zare.] 

U-nig/e-motis, a. [Lat. wnigena, from unus, one, 
and genere, gignere, to beget; Fr. wnigéene.] Of 

_ one kind; of the same genus. Kirwan. 

U/ni-ju’/gate, a. [Lat. wnus, one, and jugum, yoke, 
pair.] (Bot.) Having but one pair of leaflets; — 

_ said of a pinnate leaf. Gray. 

U/ni-la/bi-ate, a. [N. Lat. wnilabiatus, from Lat. 
wnus, one, and labiwm,a lip; Fr. wnilabié.] (Bot.) 

_ Having one lip only, as a corolla. Martyn. 

Uni-lat/er-al,a. [N. Lat. wnilateralis, from Lat. 
unus, one, and latus, lateris, side; Fr. unilatéral. | 
Being on one side or party only. [Lare.] 

Unilateral raceme (Bot.), a raceme in which the flow- 
ers grow only on one side of the common peduncle. 

Uni-lit/er-al, a. [N. Lat. wniliteralis, from Lat. 
unus, one, and litera, a letter.] Consisting of one 

_ letter only. 

U/ni-lée/u-lar, a. [N. Lat. wnilocularis, from Lat. 
wnus, one, and loculus, a cell, diminutive of locus, 
aplace; Fr. wniloculaire.] Having one cell or cham- 
ber only; as, a wnilocular pericarp or shell. 

Un-im/i-ta-ble, a. Inimitable. [Obs. 

Un-im/i-ta-bly, adv. Inimitably. [Obs.] 
n/im-péach/a-ble, a. Not to be impeached; ex- 
empt from liability to accusation; free from stain, 
guilt, or fault; irreproachable ; blameless; as, an 
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unimpeachable reputation; an unimpeachable claim 
or testimony. ; 


jn/im-péach/a-bly, adv. In an unimpeachable 


manner. 
n/im-poér/tan¢e, n. Want of importance; trivi- 
ality. [Lare.] Dwight. 


n/im-proved’, a. 1. Not improved; not made 
better or wiser; not advanced in knowledge, man- 
ners, or excellence. 

2. Not used for a valuable purpose; as, how 
many advantages wnimproved have we to regret! 

3. Not used; not employed. 

4. Not tilled; not cultivated ; as, wnimproved 
land or soil; unimproved lots of ground. 

5. [Prefix wn and improve, from Lat. improbare, to 
_censure.] Uncensured; not disapproved. [Obs.] 
U/ni-miis’eu-lar, a. [N. Lat. wnimuscularis, from 

Lat. wnus, one, and musculus, a muscle.] Haying 
one muscle only, and one muscular impression, as 
_ a bivalve molluscan. Kirby. 
Un/in-etim’/bered, a. 1. Not incumbered ; not 
burdened. 

2. (Law.) Free from any temporary estate or in- 
terest, or from mortgage, or other charge or debt; 
as, an estate wrincumbered with dower. 

Un-in’/ter-essed, a. Not interested; uninterested. 
[ Obs. ] Glanville. 

Un-in/ter-est-ed, a. 1. Not interested ; not having 
any interest or property in; having nothing at stake ; 
as, to be uninterested in any business or calamity. 

2. Not haying the mind or the passions engaged; 
as, to be uninterested in a discourse or narration. 

Un-in/ter-mis/sion (-mish/un), 2. Want or failure 
of intermission. [Rare.] Parker. 
Un-in/ter-rtiipt/ed, a. Not interrupted or broken; 
continuous. 
Un-in/ter-riipt/ed-ly, adv. In an uninterrupted 
manner; continuously; continually. 
Un-in’/tri-ea/ted, a. Not perplexed; not obscure 
_or intricate. a Obs.] Hammond. 
f'nt-6,n. [N. Lat., from Lat. wnio, unity, union, 
a single large pearl. See infra.] (Conch.) A genus 
of fresh-water bivalves, allied to the muscles, though 
_ commonly called fresh-water clams. Dana. 
Un/ion (yyn/yun) (Synop., §130),n. [Fr. & Sp. 
union, It. wnione, Pr. & Lat. unio, from Lat. wnus, 
one. 

1. The act of uniting or joining two or more 
things into one; or the state of being united or 
joined; junction; coalition; combination. 

t2~ Union differs from connection, as it implies the 
bodies to be in contact, without an intervening body; 
whereas things may be connected by the intervention of 
a third body, as by a cord or chain. 


2. Agreement and conjunction of mind, spirit, 
will, affections, or the like; harmony; concord. 

3. That which is united, or made one; something 
formed by a combination or coalition of parts or 
members; a confederation; a consolidated body ; 
as, the United States of America are often called 
the Union. Marshall, Hamilton. 

4. A large, fine pearl. [Obs.] 

If they [pearls] be white, great, round, smooth, and weighty, 
-— qualities, I may tell you, not easily to be found all in one, 
insomuch as it is impossible to tind out two perfectly sorted 
together in all these points. And hereupon it is that our dain- 
ties and delicates here at Rome have devised this name for 
them, and call them unions, as a man would say ae 
and by themselves alone. folland. 

In the cup a union shall he throw 
Richer than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn. Shak. 

5. The upper, inner corner of an ensign, in dis- 
tinction from the rest of the flag, which is called the 
Sly. 

(= The wnion of the United States ensign is a blue 
field with white stars, denoting the union of the States, 
and, properly, equal in number to that of the States; the 
Jiy being composed of alternate stripes of red and white. 
The union of the British ensign is a like field bearing the 
three crosses of St. George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, 
in combination, denoting the union of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


6. A joint, screw, or other connection, uniting 
parts of machinery, or the like, as the elastic pipe 
of a tender connecting it with the feed-pipe of a 
locomotive engine. 


Hypostatical union (Theol.), the personal union of 
the divine and human natures in Christ, that is, so as 
to constitute one person with two natures. — Legisla- 
tive union, the union of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
1800, — Union, or Act of Union (Eng. Hist.), the act by 
which Scotland was united to England, or by which the 
two kingdoms were incorporated into one, in 1707.— 
Union by the first intention (Surg.), the process by which 
the opposite surfaces of recent wounds, when they are 
kept in contact with each other, grow together and unite 
without suppuration — the result of a self-healing power 
in living bodies. — Union down, a signal of distress at sea 
a by reversing the flag, or turning its union down- 
ward. 


Syn.—Unity; junction; connection; concord; alli- 
ance ; coalition; combination ; confederacy. — UNION, 
Unity. Union is the act of bringing two or more things 
together so as to make but one. Unity is a state of sim- 
ple oneness, either of essence, as the unity of God, or of 
action, feeling, &c., as unity of design, of affection, &c. 
Thus, we may speak of effecting a unzon cr interests 
which shall result in a perfect unity of labor and interest 
in securing a given object. 


One kingdom, joy, and union without end. Hilton. 
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UNIONIST 
Man is to beget 
Like of his like; his image multiplied 
In unity defective; which requires 
Collateral love and dearest amity. Milton. 
Un/ion-ist,n. One who advocates or promotes 
union; especially, a loyal supporter of a federal 
_ union, as that of the United States. 
Un/ion-ist/ie, a. Pertaining to, or in the character 
_ of, a unionist; tending to promote or preserve union. 
Un/ion-jack, n. (Naut.) A small flag containing 
only the union, without the fly, and usually hoisted 
_ at the bowsprit. Dana. 
Un/ion-joint, n. A joint in the form of the letter 
'T, for uniting pipes of iron, &c. Simmonds. 


. Uni-d/vu-late (Synop., § 180), a. (Bot.) Contain- 


ing but one ovule. Henslow. 
U-nip/a-rotis, a. [N. Lat. wniparus, from Lat. 
unus, one, and parere, to bring forth.] Producing 
_ one ata birth. 
i-péd, a. Having only one foot. Wright. 
‘ni-pér’so-nal, a. [Lat. wnws, one, and persona, 
person. 

1. Existing as one, and only one, person, as the 
Divine Being. 

2. (Gram.) Used in only one person, especially 
_ only in the third person, as some verbs. 
U/ni-pér’son-al-ist, n. One who believes that the 

Deity is unipersonal. 

U-nip/li-eate, a. [From Lat. wnus, one, and plica, 
fold.] Having, or consisting of, but one fold. 

U-nique’ (yy-neek’), a. ([Ir. wnique, Sp. & It. 
unico, Lat. wnicus, from wnus, one.) Without a 
like or equal ; unmatched ; unequaled ; single in 
kind or excellence; sole. 

U-nique’,n. <A thing without a like; something 
unequaled or unparalleled. [Rare.] ‘‘ The phenix, 
the wnique of birds.” De Quincey. 

But then there are uniques and extremely rare volumes, 
which can be found only there [at the Imperial Library, Paris], 
and in two or three other places. R. G. White. 

U-niquelly, adv. Ina unique manner. 

U/ni-ra/di-a/ted,a. [N. Lat. uniradiatus, from 
Lat. wnus, one, and radius, a ray.] Having one 


U 
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ray. 
U-ntsé/ri-al, a, Having only one row or series. 
U’'ni-sé/ri-ate, a. [N. Lat. wniseriatus, from Lat. 
unus, one, and series, arow; Fr. unisérié.| Having 
_a single line or series. 
U/'ni-sé@/ri-ate-ly, adv. 
_4 single line or series. 
U’ni-séx/ii-al (-sék/shy-al), a. [N. Lat. unisexua- 
lis, from Lat. wnws, one, and sexus, sex; Fr. wni- 
eoree (Nat. Hist.) Of one sex only, as in the 
ease of diecious plants or zodphytes, where the 
_ Sexes are in separate plants or animals respectively. 
U/ni-sén (Synop., § 130), nm. [L. Lat. wnisonus, from 
Lat, wnus, one, and sonus, a sound; Fr. wnisson, 
Sp. unison, It. unisono.]} 
1. Harmony; agreement; concord; union. 


Unison is the word which at once characterizes true religion, 
and describes the upper world. Bp. Taylor. 


2. (Mus.) An accordance or coincidence of sounds 
proceeding from an equality in the number of vi- 
brations made in a given time by a sonorous body. 


(t= If two cords of the same substance have equal 
length, thickness, and tension, they are said to be in w7zi- 
son, and their sounds will be in wnxtson. Sounds of very dif- 
ferent qualities and force may be in wnison, as the sound 
of a bell may be in wntson with a sound ofa flute. Uni- 
son, then, consists in sameness of degree, or similarity in 
respect to gravity or acuteness and is applicable to any 
sound, whether of instruments or of the human organs, 
&c. <A piece or passage is said to be sung or played in 
unison when all the voices or instruments perform the 
same part, in which sense wnison is contradistinguished 
from harmony. 


3. A single, unvaried tone. [Rare.] 
In unison, in agreement; in harmony. 


In a uniserial manner; in 


Pope. 


U'mi-sén, a. [Fr. wnisson, Sp. & It. unisono. See 
supra.) 
1. Sounding alone. 
Sounds intermixed with voice, 
Choral or unison. Milton. 


2. (Mus.) Sounded together ; as, wnison passages, 
in which two or more parts unite in coincident 
sound, 

U-nis/o-nang¢e, n, 
sounds, 

U-nis/o-nant, a. [Lat. wnus, one, and sonans, p. 
pr. of sonare, to sound.] Being in unison; haying 
the same degree of gravity or acuteness. 

U-nis’/o-nowtis,a. Being in unison. Busby. 

Unit, n. [Lat. wnitum, from wnitus, p. p. of unire, 
to unite, from wnws, one. ] 

1. A single thing or person; the least whole num- 
ber; one, 

Units are the integral parts of any large number. Watts. 


2. A gold coin of the reign of James I. Craig. 
3. (Math.) A single thing, as a magnitude or 
number, regarded as an undivided whole, 


Abstract unit, the unit of numeration; one taken in the 
abstract; the number represented by1. The termis used 
in distinction from concrete or denominate unit, that is, 
a unit in which the kind of thing is expressed; a unit of 
measure or value; as 1 foot, 1 dollar, 1 pound, and the 
like. — Duodecimal unit, a unit in the scale of numbers 
increasing or decreasing by twelves.— Fractional unit, 
the unit of a fraction; the reciprocal of the denominator ; 


[See infra.] Accordance of 
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thus, { is the unit of the fraction }.— Integral untt, the 
unit of integral numbers, or 1.— Unit of heat, the heat 
necessary to raise the temperature of one pound of ordi- 
nary cold water 1 degree Fahr.— Unit of measure (as of 
length, surface, volume, dry measure, liquid measure, 
money, weight, time, and the like), in general, a deter- 
minate quantity or magnitude of the kind designated, tak- 
en as a standard of comparison for others of the same kind, 
in assigning to them numerical values, as 1 foot, 1 yard, 
1 mile, 1 square foot, 1 square yard, 1 cubic foot, 1 peck, 
1 bushel, 1 gallon, 1 ounce, 1 pound, 1 hour, and the like; 
more specifically, the fundamental unit adopted in any 
system of weights, measures, or money, by which its sey- 
eral denominations are regulated, and which is itself de- 
fined by comparison with some known magnitude, either 
natural or empirical, as, in the United States, the dollar 
for money, the pound troy for weight, the yard for length, 
the gallon of 8.3389 pounds avoirdupois of water at 39.8° 
Fahr. (about 231 cubic inches) for liquid measure, &c.; in 
Great Britain, the pound sterling, the pound troy, the 
yard, or ra0e7i9 part of the length of a second’s pen- 
dulum at London, the gallon of 277.274 cubie inches, &c. ; 
in France, the meter, the liter, the gramme, &c. —Unit 
of power, for steam-engines, the power required to raise 
33,000 pounds one foot in a minute; a horse-power. — 
Unit of work (Mech.), the work expended in raising one 
pound to the height of one foot; called a foot-pound. 

U-nit’a-ble, a. Capable of union by growth or 

_ otherwise. RR. Owen. 

U/ni-ta/ri-an,n. [Fr. wnitairien, It. unitario, N. 
Lat. wnitarius, from Lat. wnitas, unity.) 

1. One who denies the doctrine of the Trinity, 
believing that God exists only in one person. 

2. One opposed to dualism, in philosophy, science, 
and the like. 

. 3. Amonotheist. [Rare.] Fleming. 

U/ni-ta/ri-an, a. 1. Of, or pertaining to, Unitarians, 
or to their doctrines. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, a system of philosophy, 
science, and the like, which is opposed to dualism, 

s Sir W. Hamilton. 

U/nita/ri-an-ism,n. [Fr. wnitarianisme.] The 

_ doctrines of Unitarians. 

U/ni-ta/ri-an-ize, v.t. & i. [imp. & p. p. UNITA- 
RIANIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. UNITARIANIZING.] ‘To 

_ cause to conform, or to conform, to Unitarian views. 

U’nit-a-ry, a. Of the nature of a unit; not double. 

U-nite’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
UNITING.] [Lat. wnire, wnitwm, from wnus, one; It. 
unire, Sp., Pg., Pr., & Fr. wnir.] 

To put together or join, as two or more con- 
stituents, to form a whole; to combine; to connect; 
to attach; to join; to cause to adhere; as, to wnite 
bricks by mortar. 7 

2. Hence, to join by a legal or moral bond, as, 
families by marriage, nations by treaty, men by 
opinions; also, to join in interest, affection, fellow- 
ship, or the like; to associate; to attach. ‘United 
as one individual soul forever.” Milton. 

Mourned and mourners lie wnited in repose. Byron. 
\ Syn.— Add; join; annex; coalesce; attach. Sce 
ADD. 

U-nite’, v.7. 1. To become one; to be cemented or 
consolidated; to combine by adhesion or mixture ; 
to coalesce; to grow together. : 

The spur of a young cock, grafted into the comb, will unite 
and grow. Duhamel. 

2. To join in an act; to concur; to act in concert; 
as, all parties wnited in petitioning for a repeal of 
the law. 

U-nite’, a. United; joint. [Obs. and rare.] 

By unite consent 
Then the command was his. Webster, 1661. 

U-nit/ed (110), imp. & p. p. of unite. Joined or com- 
bined; made one. See UNITE. 

United Brethren, a religious community commonly 
called Moravians.— United flowers (Bot.), flowers which 
have the stamens and pistils in the same flower. 

U-nit/ed-ly, adv. 
or joint efforts. 

U-nit/er, n. One who, or that which, unites. 

Un-it/er-a-ble, a. Incapable of being repeated. 
“ An uniterable life.” 

U-ni/tion (yu-nish/un), n. [L. Lat. wnitio, from 
Lat. unire. See UNITE.] The act of uniting, or the 

_ state of being united; junction. [Obs.] Wiseman. 

U'ni-tive,a. [L. Lat. unitivus, It., 8p., & Pg. wni- 
tivo, Pr. unitiu, Fr. unitif.] Having the power of 

_uniting. [Lare. Bp. Taylor. 

U/nit-ize, v. t. imp. & p. p. UNITIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. UNITIZING.] To reduce to a unit, or one 

_ whole; to form into a unit. 

U'nit-jar, n. (lec.) A small, insulated Leyden 


jar, placed between the electrical machine and a} 


larger jar or battery, so as to announce, by its re- 
peated discharges, the amount of electricity passed 
_ into the larger jar. Brande. 
U'ni-ty,n. [Fr. wnité, Pr. unitat, Sp. wnidad, Pg. 
unidade, It. unita, Lat. wnitas, from unus, one.]} 
1. The state of being one; oneness. 
A spiritual wnity binds together every member of the hu- 
man family. Bancroft. 
te Unity is affirmed of a simple substance or indi- 
visible monad, or of several particles or parts so inti- 
mately and closely united as to constitute a separate 
body or thing. See UNION. 
2. Concord ; conjunction ; agreement; uniform- 
ity; as, a wnity of proofs; unity of doctrine; unity 
of worship in a church. 


In a united manner; with union | 


Browne. | 
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How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to 
gether in unity! Ps. 0xxxiii. 1- 

3. (Math.) Any definite quantity, or aggregate of 
quantities or magnitudes, taken as one, or for which 
lis made to standin calculation; thus, in a table of 
natural sines, the radius of the circle is regarded 
as wnity. 


_ && The number 1, when it is not applied to any par- 
ticular thing, is generally called unity. 


4. (Poet. & Rhet.) One of the principles by which 
a uniform tenor of story and propriety of represent- 
ation are preserved; conformity in a composition to 
these principles; a reference to some one purpose 
or leading idea, in all the parts of a discourse or 
composition. 


02 In the Greek drama, the three unities required 
were those of action, of time, and of place ; in other words, 
that there should be but one main plot; that the time sup- 
posed should not exceed twenty-four hours; and that the 
place of the action before the spectators should be one 
and the same throughout the piece. 


5. (Hine Arts & Mus.) Such a combination of parts 
as to constitute a whole, or a kind of symmetry of 
style and character. 

6. (Law.) The peculiar characteristics of an estate 
held by several, or joint-tenancy. 

{= The properties of it are derived from its wnity, 
which is fourfold: unity of interest, unity of title, unity of 
time, and unity of possession ; in other words, joint-ten- 
ants have one and the same interest, accruing by one and 
the same conveyance, commencing at the same time, and 
held by one and the same undivided possession. Unity 
of possession is also a joint possession of two rights in the 
same thing by several titles, as when a man, having a 
lease of land, afterward buys the fee-simple, or, having 
an easement in the land of another, buys the servient 
estate. 

Syn. — Union; oneness; junction; 
concord; harmony. See UNION. 

Umi-valve, n. [See infra.] (Zoél.) 
A shell consisting of one valve on- 
ly; a mollusk whose shell is com- 
posed of a single piece, as the 

_ snail. 

U/ni-valve, a. [N. Lat. 

U'ni-valved (-vilvd), § wnivalvis, 
from Lat. wnws, one, and valva, a 
valve; Fr. wnivalve, Sp. & It. wni- 
valvo.| Having one shell only, 

_as a shell or pericarp. 

U/ni-valv/ii-lar, a. Having one 
valve only; as, a univalvular peri- 

_ carp or shell. num undatum). 

Uni-vérs/al, a. [Lat. wniversalis, It. wniversale, 
Sp., Pg., Pr.. & O. Fr. universal, N. Fr. universel. 
See UNIVERSE. ] 

1. Extending to, or affecting, the whole number, 
quantity, or space ; unlimited ; all-reaching ; as, 
universal ruin; universal good ; universal beneyvo- 





Univalve (Bucci- 


lence, ‘* Anointed wniversal King.” Milton. 
The universal Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general, laws. Pope. 


2. Constituting or considered as a whole; total; 


whole. 
j At which the universal host up sent 


A shout. Milton. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began. Dryden. 


3. Comprising particulars, or all the particulars ; 
as, universal kinds; universal terms ; wniversal 
propositions. 

Universal church, the whole church of God in the world. 
— Universal dial, a dial by which the hour may be found 
in any part of the world, or under any elevation of the 
pole. — Universal instrument, a species of altitude and 
azimuth instrument used in Europe, the peculiarity of 
which is, that the object-end of the telescope is placed at 
right angles to the eye-end, with a prism of total reflec- 
tion at the angle, and the eye-end constitutes a portion of 
the horizontal axis of the instrument, having the eye- 
piece at the pivot and in the center of the altitude circle, 
so that the eye has convenient access to both at the same 
time. — Universal joint 
(Mach.), a contrivance 
used for joining two 
shafts or parts of a ma- 
chine endwise, so that 
the one may give rotary 
motion to the other 
when forming an angle 
with it, or may move 
freely in all directions 
with respect to the 
other, as by means of 
a cross connecting the 
forked ends of the two __ : ; 
‘shafts (Fig. 1). Since Single and Double Universal Joint. 
this joint can not act (1.) a, b, shafts; c, double joint. 
when the angle of the (2.) a, b, shafts; c,c, joints; d, 
shafts is less than 140°, connecting link. 

a double joint of the same kind is sometimes used for 
giving rotary motion at angles less than 140° (Fig. 2).— 
Universal lever, a lever turning upon a pivot, and haying 
a hook attached to it on each side of the latter, so as to 
take hold upon the teeth of a wheel or double rack, and 
thus cause continuous motion of these when the lever is 
moved. — Universal proposition (Logic), one in which the 
subject is taken in its widest extent, and the predicate 
applies to every thing which the subject can denote. 
Whately. — Universal wmbel (Bot.), a primary or general 
umbel; the first or largest set of rays in a compound um- 
bel;— opposed to partial umbel. A universal involu- 
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cre is not unfrequently placed at the foot of a universal 
umbel. 
Syn.—General; all; whole; total. See GENERAL. 


Uni-vérs/al, n. 1. The whole; the general system 
of the universe. [Obs.] 

Plato calleth God... the nature and reason of the uni- 
versal, Raleigh. 

2. (Logic.) (a.) A general abstract conception, so 
called from being universally applicable to, or pred- 
icable of, each individual or species contained under 

_it. (b.) A universal proposition, as above defined. 

UW /ni-ver-sa/li-an,a. Of, or pertaining to, Univers- 

_alism. [fare.] 

Uni-vérs/al-ism, ». [Fr. wniversalisme.] ( Theol.) 
The doctrine or belief that all men will be saved or 

_ made happy in a future life. f 

Uni-vérs/alist, n. [Fr. wniversaliste, It. wniver- 
salista. 

1. (Theol.) One who holds the doctrine that all 
men will be saved. 

2. One who affects to understand all particulars. 

_ [Obs.] Bentley. 

U/ni-ver-sali-ty, n. [Er universalité, Sp. wni- 
versalidad, It. universalita, L. Lat. universalitas.] 
The state or quality of being universal; unlimited 
extension or application; as, the universality of a 
proposition; the wniversality of sin; the wniversal- 

_ ity of the deluge. 

U/ni-vérs/al-ize, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. UNIVERSAL- 
IZED; p. pr. & vb. nN. UNIVERSALIZING.] [Fr. 
universaliser, It. universalizzare, universaleggiare. | 

_ To make universal; to generalize. Coleridge. 

U/ni-vérs/al-ly, adv. Ina universal manner; with 
extension to the whole; ina manner to comprehend 
all; without exception; as, God’s laws are univer- 

_ sally binding on his creatures. 

U/ni-vérs/al-ness,n. The state or quality of being 
universal; universality. [Obs. or rare.] 

te Universal and its derivatives are used iit common 
discourse for general and its derivatives. 

U'ni-vérse,n. [Fr. univers, Sp. & It. wniverso, Lat. 
universum, from universus, universal, from wns, 
one, and vertere, verswm, to turn, i. e., turned into 
one, combined into one whole.] All created things 
viewed as constituting one system or whole; the 
world; the ro ray of the Greeks, and the mundus 
of the Latins. 

How may I 
Adore thee, Author of this universe 

And all this good to man! Milton. 

Uni-vér'si-ty,n. [Fr. université, Sp. universidad, 
It. universita, Pr. wniversitat, from Lat. wniver- 
sitas, all together, the whole, the universe, a num- 
ber of persons associated into one body, a society, 
corporation, from wniversus, all together, universal. 
See supra. ] 

1. The universe; the whole. [Obs.] More. 

2. An association, society, guild, or corporation, 
especially one capable of having and acquiring prop- 
erty. [Obs.] 

The universities, or corporate bodies, at Rome were very 
numerous. There were corporations of bakers, farmers of the 
revenue, scribe, and others. Eng. Cye. 

3. A universal school, in which are taught all 
ranches of learning, or the four faculties of the- 
ology, medicine, law, and the sciences and arts; an 
assemblage of colleges established in any place, 
with professors for instructing students in the 
sciences and other branches of learning, and where 

. degrees are conferred. 

The present universities of Europe were, originally, the 


greater part of them, ecclesiastical cor 


the education of churchmen. ... hat was taught in the 


greater part of those universities was suitable to the end of 


their institutions, either theology or something that was mere- 
ly preparatory to theology. A, Smith. 
f=- From the Roman words wniversitas, collegium, 
corpus, are derived the terms wniversity, college, and 
corporation, of modern languages ; and though these 
words have obtained modified significations in modern 
times, so as to be indifferently applicable to the same 
things, they all agree in retaining the fundamental sig- 
nification of the terms, whatever may have been added 
tothem. There is now no university, college, or corpo- 
ration, which is not a juristical person in the sense above 
explained (2); wherever these words are applied to any 
association of persons not stamped with this mark, it is 
an abuse of terms. Eng. Cye. 
U-niv’o-ea-cy, n. The quality or state of being 
univocal. [ Rare. Browne. 
U-niv’/o-eal, a. (Lat. univocus, from unws, one, 
and vox, vocis, a voice, word; It. & Sp. wnivoco, 
Fr. univoque.] 
1. Having one meaning only. 
= A univocal word is opposed to an equivocal, which 
has two or more significations. 
2. Having unison of sound, as the octave in 
music, and its replicates. 
3. Pursuing always one tenor; certain; regular. 
[Rare.] Browne. 
U-niv’o-eal, n. (Aristotelian Logic.) 
1. A generic term applicable in the same sense to 
all the species it embraces. 
2. A word haying but one meaning. 
U-niv/o-eal-ly, adv. 1. Ina univocal manner; in 
one term; in one sense. 


_ How is sin wnivocally distinguished into venial and mortal, 
if the venial be not sin? Hale. 
[Rare.]} 


2. In one tenor. Ray. 
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U-niv/o-ea/tion, n. [Fr. univocation, Sp. wnivo- 
cacion, It. wnivocazione.| Agreement of name and 
meaning. [Obs. or rare.] Whiston. 

Un-join’, v.¢. To separate or disjoin. [Obs.] 

Un-joint’, v.f. [imp.& p.p. UNJOINTED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. UNJOINTING.] To disjoint. 

Un-joint/ed, p.a. Having no joint or articulation; 
as, an unjointed stem. 

Un-jttst’, a. 1. Acting contrary to the standard of 
right established by the divine law; not animated 
or controlled by justice; as, an wnjusé man, 

2. Contrary to justice and right; wrongful; as, 
an unjust sentence; an wnjust demand; an wnjust 
accusation. 

Un-jiis/tice, n. Want of justice; injustice. [Obs.] 

Un-jtist/ly, adv. In an unjust manner. 

Un/kard, a. [<e un-cwyd, quiet, solitary. Hal- 

_liwell.] Lonely; dreary; solitary. [Prov. E£ng.] 

[Also written wnketh, wnkad, unkard, 

and unkid.| [Corrupted from uncouth, q. v.] 

1. Odd; strange; ugly; old. [Prov. mg} 
2. Lonely; dreary; unkard. [Prov. Eng. 
Weston is sadly unked without you. 


Un-kémmed’,)a. [See KeEmsB and Coms.] 

Un-kémpt/, 1. Notcombed. [ Obs. or hwmor- 
ous.) ‘* With silver locks wnkemmed about her 
face.” Sylvester. 

2. Hence, unpolished; rough. [0bs.] 

My rhymes be rugged and unkempt. Spenser. 

Ua-kén/nel, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNKENNELED, or 

UNKENNELLED; p. pr. & vb. nN. UNKENNELING, or 
UNKENNELLING. ] 

1. To drive from a kennel or hole; as, to wnhen- 
nel a fox. 

2. To rouse from secrecy or retreat. 

Un-ként’, a. [Prefix wn and ken, to know.] Un- 
known. [Obs.] ‘ A swain wnkent.” Browne. 
Un-kéth’,a. Uncouth. [0bs.] Holinshed. 
Unk/id, a. See UNKED. 
Un-kind’, a. 1. Contrary to nature, or the law of 
kind; unnatural. [Obs.] 
It is all one to say unkind, 
As thing which done is again [against] kind; 
For it with kinde never stood 
A man to yield evil for good. Gower. 

2. Wanting in kindness or benevolence; cruel; 
harsh. 

Un-kind/li-mess,n. The quality of being unkind- 
ly; unkindness; unfavorableness. 
Un-kind/ly, a. 1. Not kind; unkind. 

2. Unnatural; contrary to nature. ‘‘Unkindly 
crime.” Dryden. 

3. Unfavorable; malignant; as, an unkindly fog. 

Un-kind/ly, adv. 1. In an unkindly manner ; 
without affection ; cruelly ; as, to treat one wn- 
kindly. 

2. In a manner contrary to nature; unnaturally. 

All works of nature, 

Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mixed. Milton. 
Un-kind/ness, n. The quality of being unkind; 
want of kindness; want of natural affection; dis- 

obliging treatment; disfavor. 
Un-kin/dred, a. Not of the same kin. [ Obs.] Rowe. 
Un-king’,v.¢. To cause to cease to be aking. [2?.] 
Shall his condescension, therefore, wunking him? South. 
Un-king/ship,n. The quality or condition of be- 

ing unkinged. [Obs.] 

Unkingship was proclaimed, and his majesty’s statues thrown 
down. Lvelyn. 

Un-kiss’, v. t. To retract or take back, as a kiss; 
hence, in allusion to the ceremony of kissing the 
book in taking an oath, to retract, as an oath. 

_ [ Obs.] Shak. Ford. 

Unk/le,n. Anuncle. See UnciE. [Obs.] 

Un-knit/ (un-nit’, 109), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. UNKNIT, 
oY UNKNITTED; p. pr. & vb. nm. UNKNITTING.] To 
separate, as threads that are knit; to open; to loose, 
as work that is knit or knotted. 

Un-kn6t! (-not’), v. t To free from knots ; to 
untie. 

Un-know’! (un-nd/, 109), v. ¢ = [Obs.] 

J. To cease to know. 

2. To fail of knowing; to be ignorant of. 

Un-knéwledged (un-nbi/ejd), a. Not acknowl- 
edged or recognized. [Obs.] 

For which bounty to us lent 
Of him unknowledged or unsent. 

Un-known/ness (un-non/nes, 109), a. The state 
or condition of being unknown. Camden. 

Un-laice’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNLACED (un-last’) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. UNLACING.] 

1. To loose from lacing or fastening by a cord or 
strings passed through loops and holes ; as, to wn- 
lace a helmet or a garment. 

2. To loose the dress of. 

3. To divest of ornaments. [Rare.] Shak. 

4. (Naut.) To loose and take off, as a bonnet 
from a sail, or to cast off, as any lacing in any part 
of the rigging of a vessel. Totten. 

Un-laek/eyed (-l4k/id), a. Unattended by a lackey. 

Un-lade’, v.t¢. [imp. UNLADED; p. p. UNLADED, or 
UNLADEN; p. pr. & vb. n. UNLADING. | 

1. To unload; to take out the cargo of; as, to wn- 
lade a ship. 

2. To unload; to remove, as a load or burden; to 
discharge, . 

There the ship was to unlade her burden. Acts xxi. 3. 


Cowper. 


B. Jonson. 
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Un/lage, n. [A-S. wn, without, and lag, law.] An 
unjust law. [Obs.] Burrill. 
Un-laid’, a. [Rare.] 1. Not laid or placed; not 
fixed. Hooker. 
2. Not allayed; not pacified; not suppressed. 


“Stubborn, wnlaid ghost.” Milton. 
3. Not laid out, as a corpse. B. Jonson. 
Un-lap’, v.t. To unfold. [0bs.] Wycliffe. 


Un-lash’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. UNLASHED (un-lasht’) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. UNLASHING.] (Naut.) To loose, as 
that which is lashed or tied down. 

Un-latch’,v.i. [imp. & p. p. UNLATCHED (-licht/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. UNLATCHING.] To open or loose by 
lifting the latch. 

Un-law’, v.t. To deprive of the authority of law. 

Obs.] Milton. 

Un-law/ful, a. Not lawful; contrary to law; ille- 
gal; not permitted by law. 

Unlawful assembly (Law.), a tumultuous meeting of 
great numbers of people, without lawful object, under 
circumstances to inspire terror and create fears and 
jealousies among the citizens, and endanger the public 
peace. Wharton. 

Un-law/ful-ly, adv. In an unlawful manner ; in 
violation of law or right; illegally. 

Un-law/ful-ness, 7. The state or quality of being 
unlawful; contrariety to law; illegality. 

Un-lay’, v.t. [imp. & p.p. UNLAID; p. pr. & vb. n. 
UNLAYING.] (Naut.) To untwist; as, to wnlay the 
strands of a rope. Simmonds. 

Un-léarn’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNLEARNED; p. pr. 
& vb.n. UNLEARNING.] To forget, as what has been 
learned; to lose from memory; to learn the con- 
trary of. 

I had learned nothing right; I had to unlearn every thing. 

Milner. 

Un-léarn/’ed, a. 1. Not learned; ignorant; illiter- 
ate; not instructed. 

2. Not gained by study; not known. 

3. Not suitable to a learned man; as, unlearned 
verses. 

Un-léarn/ed-ly, adv. 
ignorantly. 

Un-léarn’/ed-ness, n. Thestate of being unlearn- 
ed; want of learning; illiterateness. 

Un-léash’, v.t. To free from a leash, or as froma 
leash; to let go. 

Un-léis’/ured (-leezh/yrd), a Not having leisure. 
[ Obs. and rare.] Milton. 

Un-léis/ured-ness (-leezh/urd), n. The state of be- 
ing unleisured; continuous labor. eee 

Un-léss’, conj. [Pretix wn and less. Cf. O. Eng. 
lesse than and Fr. a moins que... ne.|] Except, 
that is, remove or dismiss the fact or thing stated in 
the sentence or clause which follows; if not; sup- 
posing that not; excluding the case that ; as, we 
can not thrive wnless we are industrious and frugal. 

Syn.—Except.— Untess, Excert. Lexcept and un- 
less were formerly confounded; as, ‘* I will not let thee go 
except thou bless me.” In present usage, except has al- 
ways reference to some general fact, rule, &c., of which 
the speaker goes on to state an exception; as, none can 
enter except by permission. Uniless has reference to the 
fact supposed falling short of, or being less than, what is 
necessary in order that the result specified may follow; 
as, unless we eat, we shall die; that is, if we do less than 
eat, or, in other words, do not eat, the certain result is 
death. 

Un-licked’ (-likt’/), a. Shapeless; not formed to 
smoothness ; — from an old and vulgar opinion that 


In an unlearned manner; 


the bear licks her young into shape. [Rare.] Shak. 
Un-light/séme (un-lit/sum), a. anting light; 
dark; obscure; gloomy. Milton. 


Un-like’, a. 1. Not like; dissimilar; diverse; hay- 
ing no resemblance; as, the cases are entirely wn- 
like. 

2. Not likely; improbable; unlikely. [0Obs.] 

Unlike quantities (Math.), quantities expressed by let- 
ters which are different or of different powers, as @, 0, c, 
a3, a5, and the like. — Unlike signs, the signs plus (+) 
and minus (—). 

Un-like/li-hood,)n. The state or quality of be- 

Un-like/limess, ing unlikely; improbability. 

Un-like’ly, a. 1. Not likely; improbable; not to 
be reasonably expected; as, an wnlikely event ; the 
thing you mention is very unlikely. 

2. Not holding out a prospect of success ; likely 
to fail; unpromising. 

Un-like/ly, adv. In an unlikely manner; improba- 


bly. 
Un-lik’en, v. ¢. To assume or claim falsely; to 
pretend. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 


Un-like/ness,n. The state or quality of being un- 
like; want of resemblance; dissimilitude. 
Un-lim/ber, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNLIMBERED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. UNLIMBERING.] (Jil.) To detach the 
limber from; as, to wnlimber the guns. 
Un-lim/it-a-ble, a. Admitting no limits ; bound- 
less; illimitable. [are.] 
Un-lim/it-ed, a. 1. Not limited; having no bounds ; 
boundless. 
2. Undefined; indefinite; not bounded by proper 
exceptions; as, wnlimited terms. 
3. Unconfined; not restrained. 
Ascribe not to God such an unlimited exercise of mercy a8 
may destroy his justice. ogers. 


Unlimited problem (Math.), a problem which is capable 
of an infinite number of solutions. 


a 


ia" 


UNLIMITEDLY 


Un-lim/it-ed-ly, adv. In an unlimited manner; 
without bounds. 

Un-lim/it-ed-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being unlimited; boundless, or undefined. 

Un-link’, v. ¢. To separate, as links; to loose; to 
unfasten; to untwist. 

Un-lig/ui-da/ted, a. Not liquidated; not adjusted 
or settled. 

Unliquidated damages (Law), penalties or damages 
not ascertained. Wharton. Burrill. 

Un-live’, v. ¢. To live in a contrary manner, as a 
life; to live ina manner contrary to. [R.] Glanville. 

Un-load’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNLOADED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. UNLOADING. 

1. To take the load from; to discharge of a load 
or cargo; to disburden; as, to unload a ship; to 
unload a cart, or a beast. 

2. Hence, to relieve from any thing onerous or 
troublesome. 

Un-10/ea-ted, a. 
fixed in a place, 

2. Not having been surveyed, or designated by 
marks, limits, or boundaries, as appropriated to 
some individual, company, or corporation; as, wn- 
located lands. [U.S.] 

Un-lick’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNLOCKED (-ldkt’); 
Dp. pr. & vb. N. UNLOCKING. | 

1. To unfasten, as what is locked; as, to wnlock 
a door or a chest, 

2. To open, in general; to lay open. 

Unlock your springs, and open all your shades. Pope. 
Un-looked/-f6r (-l0okt/-), a, Not looked for, ex- 
pected, or foreseen, 
Un-loose’, v. ¢. To make loose. 
Un-loose’, v. 7. To fall in pieces; to lose all con- 
nection or union. 
Un-loos/en, v. ¢. To loosen; to unloose. 

02 The words wnloose and wnloosen are not necessa- 
ry, the idea being expressed by loose and loosen. 

Un-lérd’, v.¢. To deprive of the rank of lord; to 
reduce from being a lord to the common rank. 
“The unlording of bishops.” Milton. 

Un-léve’, v.¢. To cease to love; to hate. [Rare.] 

Un-léve/li-mess,n. The state or quality of being 
unlovely; want of loveliness; unamiableness. 

Un-léve/ly (-ltiv/l¥), a. Not lovely; not amiable; 
destitute of the qualities which attract love, or pos- 
sessing qualities that excite dislike; disagreeable ; 
displeasing; unpleasant. 

Un-liick/i-ly, adv. In an unlucky manner; unfor- 
tunately ; by ill fortune. 

Un-liick/i-mess,n. The state or quality of being 
unlucky; unfortunateness; ill fortune. 

Un-lick’y, a. 1. Not lucky; unfortunate; not suc- 
cessful; unhappy; as, an unlucky man; an unlucky 
adventure; an wnlucky throw of dice; an wnlucky 
game. 

(2 This word is usually applied to incidents in which 
success depends on single events, to games of hazard, &c., 
rather than to things which depend on a long series of 
events, or on the ordinary course of providence. Hence 
we say aman is wnlucky in play or in a lottery, but not 
that a farmer is wnlucky in his husbandry, or a com- 
mander wnlucky in the result of a campaign. 

2. Ill-omened; inauspicious. 

Haunt me not with that unlucky face. Dryden. 

3. Slightly mischievous; mischievously waggish; 
as, an wnlucky boy; an wnlucky wag. [Colloq.] 

Un-liist’, n. Listlessness; indolence. [Obs.] 
Un-list/y, a. 1. Not lusty; not stout; weak, 

2. Listless; indolent. [Obs.] 

Un-lite’, v.¢. To separate, as things cemented or 
luted; to take the lute or clay from. 

Un-mag/is-trate, v.t. To cause to cease to be a 
magistrate; to divest of the office or authority of a 
magistrate. [Obs.] Milton. 

Un-mak’a-ble, a. Incapable of being made; not to 
bemade. [fare. Grew. 

Un-mike’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNMADE; p. pr. & 
vb. N. UNMAKING.] ‘To destroy the form and quali- 
ties of; to deprive of being; to uncreate. 

God does not make or unmake things to try sapere: 2 

surnet, 
Un-mialle-a-bil/i-ty, n. The quality or state of 
being. unmalleable, or not malleable. 
Un-mal/le-a-ble, a. Not malleable; not capable of 
being hammered into a plate, or of being extended 
by beating. 
Un-man/,v.t. [imp. & p.p. UNMANNED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. UNMANNING. 

1. To deprive of the distinctive qualities of a hu- 
man being, as reason, and the like. [Rare.] South. 

2. To emasculate; to deprive of virility. 

3. To deprive of the courage and fortitude of a 
man; to break or reduce into irresolution; to cause 
to despond; to dishearten; to deject. ‘“‘In word, in 
deed, unmanned.” Byron. 

4. To deprive of men; as, to wnman a ship, or a 
town. 

Un-min/hood,n. The state or quality of being 
unmanly; want of manhood. [0bs.] 

Un-mian/ly, a. 1. Not becoming a human being. 
{Rare.] Collier. 

2. Unsuitable to a man; effeminate. ‘ Unmanly 
warmth and tenderness of love.” Addison, 

3. Not worthy of a noble mind; ignoble; base; 
ungenerous ; cowardly. 


1. Not located or placed ; not 
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Un-man/li-ness,n. The state or quality of being 
unmanly. 

Un-manned/,p. a. 1. Not furnished with men; as, 
an unmanned ship. 

2. Not tamed, or made familiar with, or subject to 
man. [fare.] ‘‘ Handled her as men unmanned 
hawks.” Beau. § Fl. 

3. Hence, maiden; virgin. Rare.) ‘My wun- 
manned blood bating in my cheeks.” Shak. 

Un-man/nered, a, Uncivil; rude. B, Jonson. 
Un-man/ner-li-ness, n. The state or quality of 
being unmannerly; want of good manners; breach 
of civility ; rudeness of behavior. 
Un-man/ner-ly, a. Not mannerly ; not having 
good manners; ill bred; rude in behavior; as, an 
unmannerly youth; an unmannerly jest. 
Un-man/ner-ly, adv. Uncivilly. 
Un-man/tle, v.t. To divest of a mantle; to remoye 
a mantle from, 
Nay, she said, but I will wnmantle you. W. Scott. 


Un-mar’ry, v.t. To divorce. [Rare.] Milton. 
Un-miar'tyr,v.t. To cause to cease to be a martyr. 
[ Obs.] Fuller. 

Un-miis/eu-late, v.¢ To emasculate. [Obs.] 

Un-mask’, v. t. ee & p. p. UNMASKED (un- 
maskt/); p. pr. & vb. 2. UNMASKING.] To strip of 
a mask, or of any disguise; to lay open; to expose. 

Un-mask’, v.i. To put off a mask. 

Un-mask/er, nm. One who unmasks, or strips off 
disguise. 

Un-mias/ter-a-ble, a. Incapable of being mastered 
or subdued. [0Qbs.] Browne. 
n/ma-té/ri-al, a. Immaterial. [0bs.] 

Un-méan/ing, a. 1. Not meaning; destitute of 
meaning or signification; as, wemeaning words. 

2. Inexpressive ; not indicating intelligence; as, 
an unmeaning face. 
There pride sits blazoned on the unmeaning brow. Trumbull. 


Un-méan/ing-ly, adv, In an unmeaning manner ; 
without significance, 
Un-méan/ing-ness, n. 
being unmeaning; want of meaning. 
Un-méant/, a. Not meant; notintended. [Obs.] 
Un-méas/ur-a-ble (-mézh/ur-a-bl), a Immeasur- 
able. [Rare.] Swift. 
Un-méas/ur-a-bly, adv. Beyond all measure; im- 
measurably. [Ob3.] Howell, 
Un-méeh/an-ize, v. ¢. To undo the mechanism of; 
tounmake. ‘‘ Embryotic evils that could wnmech- 
anize thy frame.” Sterne. 
Un-méeh/an-ized, a. Not formed by design, art, 
or skill. Paley. 
Un-mém/ber, v. ft. To deprive of membership, as 
in a church, ; 
Un-mén/tion-a-bles, n. pl. A garment not to be 
named; the breeches. [Vulgar or humorous.] 
Un-mér’¢ied, a. Having no mercy; merciless ; un- 
merciful. [Obs.] Drayton. 
Un-mér’¢i-ful, a. 1. Not merciful; indisposed to 
mercy or grace; cruel; inhuman. 
2. Unconscionable ; exorbitant ; as, wnmerciful 
demands. [Colloq.] 
Un-mér’¢i-ful-ly, adv. In an unmerciful manner ; 
without mercy or tenderness; cruelly. 
Un-mér’ci-ful-mess,n. The quality of being un- 
merciful; want of mercy; cruelty. 
Un-mér’¢i-less,a. Having no mercy; merciless; 


remorseless. [Obs., rare, and illegitimate.] ‘‘Un- 
merciless murder.” Joye. 
Un-min/gle (-ming’gl), v.é. To separate, as things 
_ mixed. Bacon. 


Un/mis-tak’a-ble, a. 
or misunderstood ; clear; evident; pronounced; dis- 
tinct. 

Un-mi/ter, v.¢. To remove the miter from; to de- 
prive of a miter, Milton. 

Un-mold/’, v.t. To change the form of}; to re- 

Un-mould/, duce from any form, 

Un/mo-ndp/o-lize, v. ¢. To recover from being 
monopolized. [Zare.] ‘The... wnmonopolizing 
the rewards of learning and industry.” Milton. 

Un-moor’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNMOORED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. UNMOORING.] (Naut.) (a.) To cause to ride 
with a single anchor, after having been moored by 
two or more cables. (b.) To loose from anchorage. 

Un-mOr’rised, a. Not in the dress of a morris 
dancer. [Obs. and rare.] 

What ails this fellow, 
Thus to appear before me unmorrised? Beau. § Fl. 


Un/-Mo-si/ie, a. Not according to Moses, 
By this reckoning Moses should be most wn-JJosaic. Milton. 


Un-mov/a-ble, a. Immovable. [Rare.] Locke. 
Un-me@v/a-bly, adv. Unalterably ; immovably. 
[ Rare.] Ellis. 
Un-miti/fle (-mitif/fl), v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNMUF- 
FLED; p. pr. & vb. n. UNMUFFLING.] 
1. To take a covering from, as the face; to un- 
cover. 
2. To remove the muffling of, as a drum. 
Un-mitz/zle,v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNMUZZLED}; p. pr. 
& vb. nm. UNMUZZLING.] To loose from a muzzle; 
to remove a muzzle from. / 
Un-nail’ (109), v.¢. To remove or take out the nails 
from; to unfasten or loosen by removing nails. 
Un-napped/ (-nipt/), a Not having a nap; hence, 
unadorned. 


The state or quality of | 


Incapable of being mistaken | 





| Un/o-pér’eu-la/ted, a. Destitute o 


UNPARADISE 


A threadbare name, 
Unnapped with meritorious actions. Beau. & Fl. 
Un-nat/ii-ral (109), a. 1. Not natural; not in con- 
formity to nature; contrary to the laws of nature; 
contrary to the natural feelings. 
2. Acting without the natural affections; as, an 
unnatural father or son. 
Syn.—See Facrirrovs, 


Un-nat/ii-ral-ize, v.¢. To divest of natural feel- 
ings; to make unnatural. [Rare.] Hales. 

Un-nat/t-ral-ized, a. Not naturalized; not made 
a citizen by authority. 

Un-nat/t-ral-ly, adv. In anunnatural manner; in 
opposition to natural feelings and sentiments. 

Un-nat/i-ral-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being unnatural; contrariety to nature. 

Un-nat/tire, v.t. To change the nature of; to in- 


vest with a different or contrary nature. [ Obs.] 
Aright heavenly nature, indeed, as it were unnaturing them, 
doth so bridle them. Sidney. 


Un-niat/tire,n. The contrary of nature; that which 
is unnatural. [fRare.] ‘So as to be rather wnna- 
ture, after all, than nature.” H, Bushnell. 

Un-né¢/es-sa +i-l , adv. In an unnecessary man- 
ner; without necessity; needlessly. 

Un-né¢/es-sa-ri-mess, n. The state of being un- 
necessary; needlessness. 

Un-né¢/es-sa-ry, a. Not necessary; not required 
by the circumstances of the case; useless; needless; 

_ as, unnecessary labor or care; unnecessary rigor. 

Un/ne-cés/si-ty, n. The contrary of necessity ; 
something unnecessary. [Obs.] Browne. 

Un-neigh’bor-ly (-na/bur-l¥), a. Not suitable to 
the duties of a neighbor; not becoming persons liy- 
ing near each other; not kind and friendly; un- 
friendly; unkind. 

Un-neigh’bor-ly (-na/bur-), adv. In an unneigh- 
borly manner. 

Un-nérv/ate, a Enervate. [0bs.] 

Un-nérve/ (109), v.t. [imp. & p.p. UNNERVED; p. 
pr. & vb. 2. UNNERVING.] To deprive of nerve, 
force, or strength; to weaken; to enfeeble; as, to 
unnerve the arm, 


Un-nés/tle (-nés/l), v.é. To deprive of, or eject 


from, a nest; to cast out. [Rare.] 
Un-néth’, adv. Scarcely; hardly. [Obs.] See 
Un-néthes/, UNEATH. Spenser. 


Un-nooked’ (-nookt’), @. Without nooks and cor- 
ners; guileless. [Obs,.and rare.] ‘‘My unnooked 


simplicity.” Marston. 
Un-niti/mer-a-ble, a. Innumerable. [Obs.] “An 
unnumerable multitude.” Udal. 


Un-ntin’, v.t. To remove from the condition of 
being a nun; to release from anunnery. [Rare.] 
Many did quickly wnnun and disfriar themselves. Fuller. 


In/o-bé/di-en¢e, nm. Disobedience. [Obs.] 
Un/o-bé/di-ent, a. Disobedient. [Obs.] Milton. 
Un/ob-truy/sive, a. Not obtrusive; not forward; 
— modest. 
Un/ob-tru/sive-ly, adv. 
her; modestly. 
Un/ob-try/sive-mess,. The state or quality of 
_ being unobtrusive; modesty. 
Un/of-fén/sive, «a. Inoffensive. [0bs.] 


ac 


In an unobstrusive man- 


Un-dft/em (-df/n), adv. Not often; rarely. [Obs.] 
Un-oil’,v.t. To free from oil; to remove the oil 

from. 
South. 


Un-dp/er-a-tive, a. Inoperative. Cree 
an operculum, 
or cover. 
Un-6r/der-ly,a. Disorderly. [Obs.] Sanderson. 
Un-6r/di-nate, a. Disorderly; inordinate. [0bs.] 
Un-6r/di-nate-ly, adv. In an unordinate or disor- 
derly manner; irregularly. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 
Un-6r/gan-ized, a. Not organized; not having 
organic structure, or vessels for the preparation, se- 
cretion, and distribution of nourishment, &c.; in- 
organized; as, metals are wnorganized bodies. 
Un-6s/ten-ta/tiotis, a. 1. Not ostentatious ; not 
boastful; not making show and parade; modest; 
unassuming. 
2. Not glaring ; not showy; as, wnostentatious 
coloring. 
Un-ds/ten-ta/tiotis-ly, adv. In an unostentatious 
manner; without show, parade, or ostentation. 
Un-6s/ten-ta’tiotis-mess, n. The state or qual- 
ity of being unostentatious, or free from ostenta- 
tion. 
Un-pack’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNPACKED (-pikt/); 
p. pr. & vb. nN. UNPACKING. ] 
1. To open, as things packed ; as, to wnpack 
~ goods. ‘ 
2. To relieve of a pack or burden. [Rare.] Shak. 
Un-packed/ (-paikt’), a. Not packed; not collected 
by unlawful artifices; as, an unpacked jury. 
Un-pa/gan-ize, v. t. To cause to cease to be 
pagan; to divest of pagan character. [/are.} 
Un-paint’, v. t. To remove the paint from ; to 
erase or efface, as a painting. 
Un-paired’, a. Not in pairs; not suited or adapted, 
This wilt thou need, who art to thinking prone, 
And minds unpaired had better think alone. Crabbe. 
Un-panged’, a. Destitute of pangs or sorrow; 
griefless. [Obs.] J. Webster. 
Un-par/a-dise, v.t. To deprive of happiness like 
that of paradise; to render unhappy, [&.] Young. 
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UNPARALLELED 


Un-par/al-leled, a. Having no parallel or equal ; 
unequaled; unmatched. 

The unparalleled perseverance of the armies of the United 
States, under every suffering and discouragement, was little 
short of a miracle. Washington. 

Un-par’ent-ed, a. Having no parent; without 
progenitors. [Rare.] 

Un-pir/lia-mént/a-ri-mess, n. The state of be- 
ing unparliamentary ; contrariety to the rules, 
usages, or constitution, of Parliament. 

Un-pir/lia-mént/a-ry, a. 1. Contrary to the 
usages or rules of proceeding in Parliament. ; 

2. Contrary to the rules or usages of legislative 


bodies. 
Un-piir’tial, a. Impartial. [0bs.] 
Un-pir’tial-ly, adv. Fairly; impartially. [0bds.] 
Un-pass/a-ble, a. 1. Not admitting persons to 
pass; impassable; as, wnpassable roads, rivers, or 
mountains. [Rare.] 
2. Not current ; not received in common pay- 
ments; as, wnpassable notes or coins. 
Un-pas/sion-ate, a. Free from passion; dis- 
Un-pis/sion-a/ted, passionate. [Obs.] Milton. 
Un-pias/sion-ate-ly, adv. Dispassionately. [0bs.] 
Un-pas’tor, v.¢. To cause to be no longer pastor ; 
to deprive of pastorship. [fare.] Fuller. 
Un-pith’wayed, a. Having no path or pathway ; 
pathless. [fare.] ‘‘ The smooth, wnpathwayed 
plain.” Wordsworth. 
Un-pa/tience, nm. Want of patience; impatiende. 
Obs.) Udal. 


Un-pa/tient, a. Impatient. [Qbs.] 
Un-pat/terned, a. Having no pattern or equal; 
unparalleled. Beau. § Fi. 
Un-paved’, a. 1. Not paved; not furnished with a 
pavement. 
2. Castrated; gelded. [Obs.] Shak. 


Un-pay’,v.t. [Obs.] 1. To undo, as villainy. Shak. 
2. Not to pay, or compensate. 
Un-péace’, n. The state of being not peaceful; 


want of peace. [0Obs.] Chaucer. 
Un-péd/i-greed, a. Not distinguished by a pedi- 
gree. [Rare.] Pollok. 
Un-peer’a-ble,) a. Having no peer or equal; une- 
Un-peered’, qualed; unparalleled. ‘‘ Un- 
peered excellence.” Marston. 


Un-pég’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNPEGGED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. UNPEGGING. | 
1. To loose from pegs; to open by removing a 
peg or pegs. 
2. To pull out or remove the pegs from. 
Un-pén’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNPENNED; p. pr. & 
vb.N. UNPENNING.] ‘To let out or release from being 
penned up; to set free from a pen or confinement. 
“Tf aman unpens another’s water.” Blackstone. 
Un-pén/e-tra-ble, a. Impenetrable. [Obs.j 
Un-pén/i-tent, a. Impenitent. [Obs.] 
Un-péo’ple (-pe’pl), v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNPEO- 
PLED; p. pr. & vb.2. UNPEOPLING.] To deprive of 
inhabitants; to depopulate; to dispeople. 
Un-pér’e-gal, a. [See PEREGAL.] Unequal. [Obs.] 
Un-ptr/feet, a Imperfect. [Obs.] 


Un-pétr’fect, or Un/per-féet’, v.¢. To make im- 


perfect or incomplete; to leave unfinished. [Obs.] 
Un-pér/feet-ly, adv. Imperfectly. [Obs.] 
Un-pér/feet-mess, m. Want of perfectness ; im- 

perfectness; imperfection. [Obs.] 
Un-pér/ish-a-ble, a. Imperishable. [OQbs. 
Un-pér/ish-a-bly, adv. Imperishably. [0Qbs.] 


Un/per-pleéex’, v. ¢. 


te Lae To free from perplexity. [J?.] 
n/per-v pO smte 


To free from perversion; to 


deliver from being perverted. [Obs.] Sterne. 
n/phi-1lés’/o-phize, v. ¢. To degrade from the 
character of a philosopher. [fare.] Pope. 


Un-pin’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNPINNED ; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. UNPINNING.] To loose from pins; to unfas- 
ten, as what is held together by pins; to remove the 
pins of; as, to unpin a frock; to wnpin the frame of 
a building. 

Un-pin/ion (-pin/yun), v. . To loose from pinions 
or manacles; to free from restraint. 

Un-pi/totis, a. Not pious; impious; wicked. [Obs.] 

Un-pla/ea-ble, a. Implacable. [0Obs.] 

Un-plac¢ed’ (-plast’), a. 1. Having no office or em- 
ployment under the government. 

2. Undetermined as to place; as, wnplaced kings, 
whose position in the series of Egyptian kings is 
undetermined. Gliddon. 

Un-plaid’ (-plad/), v. t. To deprive of a plaid. 

Un-pléas’ant, «a. Not pleasant; displeasing. 

Un-pleéas/ant-ly, adv. In an unpleasant manner; 
disagreeably. 

Un-pléas/ant-ness,7. The state or quality of be- 
ing unpleasant; disagreeableness. 

Un-pléas/ant-ry, n. Want of pleasantry or spor- 
tive cheerfulness; want of pleasant, cheerful, or hu- 
morous character. [Lare.] Thackeray. 

Un-pléas/ive, a. Unpleasing. [Obs.] Bp. Hail. 

Un-plight/ (-plit’/), v. t To unfold; to lay open; 
to explain. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Un-plimb’ (-pltim’), 7. ¢. To deprive or rob of lead, 
or of a leaden roof, coffin, or the like. [Rare.] Burke. 

Un-pliimbed/ (-pltimd’), a. Not measured by a 
plumb-line; unfathomed. ‘The wnplumbed, salt, 
estranging sea.” M. Arnold, 

Un-plime’, v. é To strip of plumes or feathers; 
to degrade. 

Un-poised’, a. 1. Not poised; not balanced. 
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2. Not poised or weighed; hence, regardless of 
consequences; unhesitating. [Obs.] Marston. 
Un-poi’son (-poi/zn), v.¢. To remove or expel poi- 
son from. [OQbs. South. 
Un-pdli-cied, a. Not having civil polity, or a reg- 
_ ular form of government. 
Un/po-lite’, a. Rude; impolite. [Obs.] 
Un/po-lite/ly, adv. Impolitely. [Obs.] 
Un/po-lite/mess, n. The state or quality of being 
unpolite; want of refinement or courtesy; rude- 
ness; incivility. [Obs.]} 

Un-pol/i-tie, a. Impolitic. [Obs. or rare.] 
Un-pope’, v.¢. 1. To cause to cease to be a pope; 
to divest of the character or authority of a pope. 

2. To deprive of apope. [0bs.] 
Rome will never so far unpope herself as to part with her 
pretended supremacy. Fuller. 


Un-pop/t-lar, a. Not popular; not haying the 
publie favor ; disliked by the people and commu- 
nity; disposing to public disfavor; as, an wnpopu- 
lar magistrate; an wnpopular law. 

Un-pop/t-lar/i-ty,n. The state of being unpop- 
ular. 

Un-pop/ii-lar-ly, adv. In an unpopular manner; 
not popularly. 

Un-port/t-nate, a. Importunate. [Obs.] 

Un-port/t-otts, a. Having no ports. [Obs.] Burke. 

Un-pds/si-ble, a. Impossible. [Obs.] 

Un-pow/er, n. Want of power; weakness. [ Obs. 
and rare. | Piers Plowman. 


Un-prie’/ti-ea-ble, a. Impracticable. [Obs.] 
Un-praise’, v. ¢. Not to praise; to withhold praise 
from; to deprive of praise. [Lare.] Young. 


Un-pré¢’e-dent-ed, a. Having no precedent or 
example; not preceded by a like case; not having 
the authority of prior example; novel; new. 

Un-pré¢/e-dent-ed-ly, adv. In an unprecedented 

_ manner; without precedent. 

Un/pre-diet’, v.i. To retract prediction; to recall 
what has been foretold. [fare.] 


Means I must use, thou sayest; prediction, else, 
Will unpredict, and fail me of the throne. Milton. 


Un-préj/ti-di¢ed, a. 1. Not prejudiced; free from 
undue bias or prepossession; not pre-occupied by 
opinion; impartial; as, an wnprejudiced mind. 

2. Not warped by prejudice; as, an unprejudiced 
judgment. 

Un-préj/ti-diged-mess, n. 

_ prejudiced. 

Un/pre-ténd/ing, a. Not pretending; making no 

_ pretense; not claiming distinction; modest. 

Un/pre-ténd/ing-ly, adv. In an unpretending 

_manner; without pretension; modestly. 

Un/pre-vént/ed, a. 1. Not prevented ; not hin- 
dered. 


The state of being un- 


2. Not preceded by any thing. [Obs.] Milton. 
Un-priést’, v. t To deprive of the orders or au- 
thority of a priest. [are.] Milton. 


Un-pringe’, v. t. To deprive of the character or 
authority of a prince; to divest of principality or 
sovereignty. [fare.] Swift. 

Un-prin/¢i-pled, a. 1. Not having settled princi- 
ples. ‘‘ Souls wnprincipled in virtue.” Milton. 

2. Having no good moral principles; destitute of 
virtue; not restrained by conscience; profligate. 

Un-prin/¢ci-pled-mess, n. The quality or condi- 
tion of being unprincipled; want of principle. 

Un-priz/a-bie, a. 1. Not prized or valued. [Obs.]} 

2. Invaluable; beyond estimation. [Obs.] 

Un-préb/a-bly, adv. 1. Improbably. [Obs.] 

2. [Lat. prefix in, not, and probabilis, worthy of 
being approved, from probare, to approve.] Ina 
manner not to be approved of or justified; improp- 
erly; wrongly. [Obs. and very rare.| ‘‘ To dimin- 
ish, by the authority of wise and knowing men, 

_ things unjustly and wnprobably crept in.”  Strype. 

Un/pro-dtie/tive, a. 1. Not productive; barren. 

2. Not producing large crops; not making profit- 
able returns for labor; as, wnproductive land. 

3. Not profitable; not producing profit or inter- 
est, as capital; as, wnproductive funds or stock. 

_ A. Not efficient; not producing any effect. 

Un/pro-dtiie/tive-ly, adv. In an unproductive 

manner; barrenly; without profit. 

Un/pro-diie/tive-mess, n. The state or condition 
of being unproductive, as land, stock, capital, labor, 

_ and the like. 

Un/pro-fés/sion-al (-f¢ésh/un-al), a. Not according 

_ to the rules or proprieties of a profession. 

Un/pro-fés/sion-al-ly, adv. In an unprofessional 

_ manner. 


Un/pro-fi’cien-¢y (-fish/en-s}¥), n. Want of pro- 
ficiency or improvement. [are.] Bp. Hall. 
Un-prof/it, n. Want of profit; unprofitableness. 
[ Obs. and rare.] Wycliffe. 


Un-prof/it-a-ble, a. Not profitable; bringing no 
profit; producing no gain, improvement, or advan- 
tage; useless; serving no purpose; as, unprofitable 
land; unprofitable stock ; unprofitable employment ; 
an unprofitable life; wnprofitable study. 

Un-proéf/it-a-ble-mess,n. The state of being un- 
profitable; uselessness; inutility. 

Un-pr6f'it-a-bly, adv. In an unprofitable manner ; 
without gain; without any good effect or advan- 
tage; tono good purpose. 

Un-prém/is-ing, a. Not promising; not affording 
a favorable prospect of success, of excellence, of 
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profit, or the like; as, an wnpromising youth; an 
unpromising season. 
Un-prop’, v.t. To remove a prop from; to deprive 
of shal al p 
Un-prép/er, a. Not fit or proper; improper. [ Obs.] 
Un-proép/er-ly, adv. Improperly. [0Obs,] 
Un-pr6s/per-otis, a. Not prosperous; not attend- 
ed with success; unfortunate. 5 
Un-pr6és/per-otis-ly, adv. In an unprosperous 
manner; unfortunately. 
Un-pr6és/per-otis-ness,7. The state or quality of 
being unprosperous ; want of success; failure of 
_ the desired result. ’ 
Un/pro-vide’, v. ¢t. To unfurnish; to divest or 
strip of qualifications. [Obs.] Southern. 
Un-prévw/i-dent, a. Improvident. [Obs.] 
Un-pru/denge, n. Imprudence. [Obs.] 
Un-pru/dent, a. Imprudent. [0bs.] 
Un/pru-dén/tial, a. Imprudent. [Obs.] Milton. 
Un-pruned’, a. 1. Not pruned; not lopped. 


2. Not smoothed; not dressed or trimmed. ‘A 
dove... with sick, wnpruned wing.” Keats. 
Un-ptire’,a. Not pure; impure. [Obs.] - 
Un-ptire/ly, adv. Impurely. [Obs.] 
Un-paiirsed’ (un-pfirst’), a. 1. Robbed of a purse, 
or of money. iRares Pollok. 
2. Not taken from the purse; not spent. [Obs.] 


Un-qual’i-fied (-kw36l/i-fid), a. 
1. Not qualified; not fit; not having the requisite 
talents, abilities, or accomplishments. 
2. Not having taken the requisite oath or oaths. 
3. Not modified or restricted by conditions or 
exceptions; absolute; unconditional; decided; as, 
unqualified praise. 
Un-qual/i-fied-ly, adv. 
Un-qual/i-fied-mess, n. 
of being unqualified. 
Un-qual/i-fy, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNQUALIFIED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. UNQUALIFYING.] To divest of qual- 
ifications; to disqualify. [Obs.] 
Un-qual/i-tied (-kw6l/i-tid), @ Deprived of the 


In an unqualified manner. 
The quality or condition 


usual faculties. [Obs.] Shak. 
Un-quar’rel-a-ble, a. Not to be quarreled with 
or impugned. [Obs.] Browne. 


Un-queen/’,v.t. To divest of the dignity of queen; 
to divest of the rank or authority of queen. Shak, 

Un-qués/tion-a-ble, a. Not questionable; not to 
be questioned; not to be doubted; indubitable; cer- 
tain; as, unquestionable evidence or truth; wnques- 
tionable courage. 

Un-qués/tion-a-bly, adv. In an unquestionable 
manner ; without doubt; indubitably ; question- 
less. 

Un-qués/tioned (-kwést/yund), a. 

1. Not called in question; not doubted. 
2. Not interrogated; having no questions asked; 
not examined. 
She muttering prayers, as holy rites she meant, 
Through the divided crowd unquestioned went. ; Dryden. 
3. Indisputable ; not to be opposed. ‘‘ Their 
[the gods’] unquestioned pleasures must be served.” 
B. Jonson. 

Un-qui/et, a. Not quiet ; not calm or tranquil ; 
restless ; uneasy ; agitated ; disturbed; as, an wn- 
quiet person; an unquict mind; the wnquiet ocean. 

Un-qui’et, v.t. To disquiet. [Obs.] Ld. Herbert. 

Un-qui/et-ly, adv. In an unquiet manner; without 
rest; in an agitated state. 

Un-qui’et-ness,n. The state, condition, or quality, 
of being unquiet; want of quiet; want of tranquil- 
lity; restlessness; uneasiness. 

Un-qui/e-ttide (53), m. Uneasiness; restlessness ; 
inquietude. [Obs.] Wotton. 

Un-rav’el (-rav'l), v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNRAVELED, 
or UNRAVELLED; p. pr. & vb. N. UNRAVELING, or 
UNRAVELLING. ] ie RAVEL and UNREAVE. | 

1. To disentangle; to disengage or separate, as 
threads that are knit. 

2. Hence, to clear from complication or difficulty ; 
to unfold: to solve. 

3. To separate the connected or united parts of; 
to throw into disorder; to confuse. ‘Nature all 


unraveled.” Dryden. 
Un-riv’el (-rikv/l), v.i. To be unfolded; to be dis- 
entangled. 


Un-rav/el-ment, 7”. The act of unraveling, disen- 
tangling, or unfolding, or the state of being unray- 
eled. 

Un-vréad’/y, a. 1. Not ready or prepared ; not prompt 
or quick; slow; awkward; clumsy. 

2. Not dressed; undressed. [Obs.] Beau. § Fl. 
Un-réad/y,v.¢t. Toundress. [Obs. 
Un-ré/al, a. Not real; unsubstantial ; having ap- 

pearance only. 

__ Hence, horrible shadow! unreal mockery, hence! Shak. 

Un/re-al/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being un- 
real; want of reality or real existence. 

Un-vé/al-ize, v. t. ‘To make or consider unreal; to 
deprive of reality. [Rare.] 

Un-réa/son (-ré/zn), n. Want of reason; unrea- 
sonableness; absurdity; nonsense. 

Abbot of Unreason, a mock abbot in the old English 

Christmas festivities. W. Scott. 

Un-réa/son, v. ¢. To prove or cause to appear un- 
reasonable, or not according-to reason; to disprove 
or refute. [Obs. and rare.] ‘To wnreason the equi- 
ty of God’s proceedings.” South. 
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Wn-véa/s6n-a-ble (-ré/zn-a-bl), a. 1. Not reason- 
able or agreeable to reason; irrational. [f.] Hooker. 
2. Exceeding the bounds of reason; claiming or 
insisting on more than is fit; as, an wnreasonable 
demand. 

_ 3. Immoderate; exorbitant; inordinate; as, an 
unreasonable love of life, or of money. , 
Un-réa/son-a-ble-ness, n. 1. The state or quali- 
ty of being unreasonable; inconsistency with rea- 

son; as, the wnreasonableness of sinners. 

2. Excess of demand, claim, passion, and the like ; 
exorbitance ; as, the wnreasonableness of a pro- 

osal. 

Co a adv. Tn an unreasonable man- 
ner; excessively; immoderately. 
m-réave’,v.t. [See REAVE and RAVEL.] [0Obs.] 

1. To unwind; to disentangle; to loose. Spenser. 

2. Not to rive; not to tear asunder ; not to unroof. 
[ Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

Un-vée/on-¢il’/a-ble, a. 1. Not capable of being 
reconciled, or made consistent; irreconcilable; as, 
two unreconcilable propositions. 

2. Not reconcilable, or not capable of being ap- 
peased; implacable. Shak. 

3. That can not be persuaded to lay aside mutual 
enmity or opposition, and to become friendly or 
favorable; as, wnreconcilable neighbors. 

Un-rée/on-¢il/a-bly, adv. In an unreconcilable 
manner; irreconcilably. 

Un/re-eiir/ing, a. Incapable of being cured ; in- 
curable; irremediable. [Obs.] Shak. 

Un-reeve’,v.t. [See UNREAVE.] (Naut.) To with- 
draw or take out, as a rope from a block, thimble, 
and the like; to unreave. 

Un-réf/or-mi@/tion, n. Want of reformation; the 
state of being not reformed. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
n/re-Sén/er-a-cy, n. The state of being unre- 
generate or unrenewed in heart. 

Un/re-Zén/er-ate, a. Not regenerated ; not re- 
newed in heart; remaining at enmity with God. 
n/re-Sén/er-a/tion, n. The state of being unre- 
generate; unregeneracy ; want of regeneration. 

Un-rein/ (-ran’), v.¢. To loosen the reins of; to re- 
move restraint from, 
n/re-lént/ing, a. 1. Not relenting; having no 
pity; hard; cruel; as, an wnrelenting heart; unre- 
lenting cruelty. 

2. Not yielding to circumstances ; inflexibly rigid ; 
as, an unrelenting rule. 

Un/re-lént/ing-ly, adv. In an unrelenting man- 
ner; rigidly; inflexibly. 
n/re-li/a-ble, a. Not reliable; not to be depended 
upon; not trustworthy. See RELIABLE. 

Alcibiades . . . was too unsteady, and (according to Mr. 
Coleridge’s coinage), ‘* unreliable ;” or, perhaps, in more cor- 
rect English, too ** unrelyuponable.” De Quincey. 

Un/re-li’a-ble-ness, n. The state or quality of 
being unreliable. 

Un/re-lig/iows, a. Trreligious. [Obs.] Wordsworth. 

Un/re-meéem/brang¢e, n. Want of remembran e; 
forgetfulness. [Obs.] Watts. 
n/re-mit/ting, a. Not abating; not relaxing for 
atime; incessant; continued; persevering; as, wn- 
remitting exertions. 
n/re-mit/ting-ly, adv. 

_ her; incessantly. 

Un/re-mit/ting-mess, n. 


In an unremitting man- 
The quality of being un- 


n/re-mov/a-ble, a. Irremovable. [0Obs.] 
Un/re-pént/ange, n. The state of being unrepent- 
_antorimpenitent. [are.] Warton. 
Un/re-pént/ant, ) a. Not repenting; not penitent; 
Un/re-pént/ing, not contrite for sin; impeni- 
tent. 
Un/re-préss/i-ble, a. Irrepressible. beer 
Un/re-proach/a-ble, a. Irreproachable. [Obs.] 
Un/re-proach/a-ble-ness, n. The state or qual- 
ity of being unreproachable. [Obs.] 
n/re-proach/’a-bly, adv. In an unreproachable 
_manner; irreproachably. [Obs.] 
Un/re-preved’, a. 1. Not reproved; not censured. 
2. Not liable to reproof or blame; irreproacha- 
ble; blameless. [Obs.] ‘‘Unreproved pleasures.” 
Milton. 
Un-rép/ii-ta-ble, a. Not reputable or honorable; 
disreputable. [Obs.] 


Un-rép/ii-ta-bly, adv. Disreputably. [Obs.] 
Un/re-sérve’,n. Absence of reserve; frankness; 
_ freedom of communication. Warton. 


Un/re-sérved’, a. 1. Not reserved; not retained 
when a part is granted. 

2. Not limited or restrained; not withheld in 
part; full; entire; as, wureserved obedience to God’s 
commands. 

3. Concealing or withholding nothing; free; open; 

_ frank; as, an unreserved disclosure of facts. 

Un/re-sérv’/ed-ly, adv. In an unreserved manner; 
without limitation or reservation; frankly. 
Jn/re-sérv/ed-mess, n. The quality of being un- 

_reserved; frankness; openness; unlimitedness. 


Un/re-sist/i-ble, a. Irresistible. [Obs.] Zemple. 
n/re-spéet’, n. Disrespect. [Obs.] 
Un/re-spbn/si-ble, a. Irresponsible. [Rare.] 
Un-vést’, n. Want of rest or repose; unquietness ; 
uneasiness. [are.] 
Can calm despair and wild unrest 
Be tenants of a single breast? Tennyson. 
Un-vist/ful,a. Not at rest; restless. [Obs.] 





| Un-rttf/fle (-riif/fl), v.7. 
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Un/re-straint’, n. Freedom from restraint, free- 
dom; license; liberty. 

Un-rést’y, a. Restless. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Un-rév/e-ntied, a. Not furnished with a revenue. 


[Rare. Milton. 
Un-rév’er-em¢e, n. Want of reverence; irrever- 
ence. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 


Un-rév/er-end, a. 1. Not reverend. 
2. Disrespectful ; irreverent ; as, an wnreverend 
tongue. [Obs. and rare.] Shak. 

Un-rév/er-ent, a. Irreverent. [Rare.] 

Un-rév/er-ent-ly, adv. Inan unreverend manner; 
irreverently. 

Un-rid/dle, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. UNRIDDLED; p. pr. 
& vb. 2. UNRIDDLING.] To read the riddle of; to 
solve or explain; to deprive of enigmatical charac- 
ter; as, to unriddie an enigma or mystery. 

And where you can’t unriddle, learn to trust. 


Un-rid/dler, n. 
enigma, 
Un-rig’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNRIGGED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. UNRIGGING.] To strip of rigging; as, to unrig 
a ship. Totten. 
Un-right’ (-rit/), a. Not right; wrong. eae 
Un-right/ (-rit’/), nm. That which is unright, or not 
right; wrong. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Un-right/ (-rit’), v.¢. To make wrong. [0bs.] 
Un-right/eotis (un-ri/chus), a. _ [Prefix wn and 
righteous ; A-S. unrihtwis. See RIGHTEOUS. } 

1. Not righteous; not just; evil; wicked. 

2. Contrary to law and equity; unjust ; as, an 
unrighteous decree or sentence. 

Un-right/eotis-ly (un-ri/chus-l¥), adv. In an un- 
righteous manner; unjustly; wickedly; sinfully. 
Un-right/eotis-ness (un-ri/chus-nes), n. The qual- 

ity of being unrighteous ; injustice ; violation of 
law, or of the plain principles of justice and equity ; 
wickedness. 

Every transgression of the law is unrighteousness. Hall. 
Un-right/wise, a. Unrighteous. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 
Un-right/wise-ly, adv. Unrighteously. [0bs.] 
Un-ringed’, a. Not having aring, as in the nose. 

“Pigs unringed.” Hudibras. 
Un-ri’ot-ed, a. Free from rioting. [Obs.] May. 
Un-rip’, v.t. To rip. Bacon. 

( The prefix in this word is superfluous, as wnrip 
signifies simply to rip. 

Un-ripe’, a. 1. Not ripe; not mature; not brought 
to a state of perfection; as, wnripe fruit. 

2. Not seasonable; not yet proper. 

He fixed his unripe vengeance to defer. Dryden. 

3. Not prepared; not completed; as, an wnzipe 
scheme. 

4. Too early; immature. [Obs. and rare.] ‘‘ Dor- 
ilaus, whose wnripe death doth yet... draw tears 
from yirtuous eyes.” Sidney. 

Un-ripe’/ness, n. The state or quality of being un- 
ripe; want of ripeness; immaturity; as, the wn- 
ripeness of fruit or of a project. 

Un-ri/valed, a. Having no rival; without a com- 
petitor; peerless. [Written also wnrivalled.] Pope. 

Un-riv’et, v.t. (imp. & p. p. UNRIVETED; p. pr. 
& vb. nN. UNRIVETING.] To loose the rivets of; to 
unfasten. 

Un-robe’, v. t. 
disrobe. 

Un-r0ll’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNROLLED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. UNROLLING.] [Written also unrol.] 

1. To open, as what is rolled or convolved; as, to 
unroll cloth. 

2. To display; to lay open. 

Un-RO/man-ized, a. 1. Not subjected to Roman 
arms or customs. Whitaker. 

2. Not subjected to the principles or usages of 
the Roman Catholic church. 

Un-roof’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNROOFED (-rooft/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. UNROOFING.] ‘To strip off the roof 
or covering of, as a house. 


Parnell. 
One who unriddles, or explains an 


To strip of a robe; to undress; to 


Broken carriages, dead horses, unroofed cottages, all indi- 
cated the movements of hostile armies. W. Scott. 
Un-roost/’, v. ¢. To drive from the roost. Shak. 


Un-root’, v.t. [imp.& p. p. UNROOTED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. UNROOTING.|] ‘To tear up by the roots; to extir- 
pate; to eradicate; as, to wrroot an oak. 

Un-root/, v.i. To be torn up by the roots. 

Un-rude’,a. 1. Not rude. 

2. Excessively rude. 
“ The wnrude rascal,” 


[Obs. and very rare.] 
B. Jonson. 

[imp. & p. p. UNRUFFLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. UNRUFFLING.] To cease from being 
ruffied or agitated; to subside to smoothness. 

Un-rirf/fled, a. Not ruffled; calm; tranquil; peace- 
ful; quiet. ‘‘Calm and unrufied as a summer’s 
sea,” Addison. 

Un-ru/in-ate, a. Not ruined or destroyed. [Obs.] 
“Unruinated towers.” Bp. Hall. 

Un-ry/li-ment, n, Unruly conduct ; unruliness. 
[ Obs.] Spenser. 

Un-ru/li-ness,n. [From wnruly.] The quality or 
condition of being unruly; disregard of restraint; 
licentiousness ; turbulence ; as, the wnruliness of 
men, or of their passions. 

Un-ra/ly,a. 1. Not submissive to rule; disregard- 
ing restraint; disposed to violate law; turbulent; 
ungovernable; refractory; as, an wnruly youth. 

The tongue can no man tame; it is an unruly evil, full of 
deadly poison. James iii. 8. 
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2. Apt to break over fences and escape from in- 
closures; as, an wnwruly ox. 

The owner of the wruly ox paid a sum of money, as a civil 
penalty for the ransom of his life. S. £. Dwight. 


Un-riim/ple, v. ¢. To free from rumples; to spread 
or lay even. 
Un-sad/, a. Unsteady; changeable; fickle. ‘O, 
stony people, wnsad and ever untrue.” Chaucer. 
Un-sad/den (un-sid/dn), v. t, To relieve from sad- 
ness. [Lare.] Whitlock. 
Un-sad/dle (-sid/dl), v. t. 1. To strip of a saddle; 
to take the saddle from; as, to wnsaddle a horse. 
2. To throw from the saddle; to unhorse. 
Magnus... engaged Otho personally, and unsaddled jones 
e1sn. 
Un-safe’, a. Not safe; not free from danger; ex- 
posed to peril; dangerous; perilous; hazardous. 
““A very wnsafe anchorage.” Anson, 
Un-safe/ly, adv. Inan unsafe manner; not safely ; 
not without danger. 
Un-safe/ness, n. State or quality of being unsafe. 
Un-safe’ty,n. The state or quality of being unsafe ; 
exposure to danger; unsafeness. [Rare.] Lacon. 
Un-saint’, v.¢. To deprive of saintship; to deny 
sanctity to; to divest of saintly character. [2are.] 
Un-sane/ti-fi-ea/tion, n. The state of being un- 
sanctified, or unholy. 
Un-sane/ti-fied, a. 
unholy. 
Un-sa/ti-a-bil/i-ty (-shi-a-), n: The state or qual- 


Not sanctified or consecrated ; 


ity of being unsatiable; unsatiableness. [Obs.] 
Un-sa/ti-a-ble (-shi-a-), a. Insatiable. [Obs.] 
Un-sa/ti-a-ble-mess, 7. Insatiableness. [Obs.] 


Un-sa/ti-ate (-sa/shi-at), a. Insatiate. [Obs.] More, 
Un-sat/is-fae/tion, n. Dissatisfaction. [Obs.] 
Un-sa/vor-i-ly, adv. In an unsavory manner. 
Un-sa/vor-i-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
unsavory. 

Un-sa/vor-y, a. 
tasteless; insipid. 

2. Disagreeable to the taste or smell; offensive; 
disgusting. 

Un-say’, v. t. [imp. & Pp. p. UNSAID; p. pr. & ub. n. 
UNSAYING.] ‘lo recant or recall, as what has been 
said; to retract; to take back again; to make as if 
not said. 

It means that you can say and unsay things at pleasure. 

Goldsmith. 

Un-seale’, v.¢t. To divest of scales. ‘‘ Purging and 
unscaling her long-abused sight at the fountain it- 
self of heavenly radiance.” Milton, 

Un-s¢ci/en¢ge, n. Want of science or knowledge; 
ignorance, [Obs.] 

If any wight ween a thing to be otherwise than it is, it is 
not only unscrence, but it is deceivable opinion. Chaucer. 

Un-serew/! (-skry/), v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNSCREWED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. UNSCREWING.] To draw the screws 
from; to loose from screws; to unfasten; to loosen 
or withdraw, as a screw, by turning it. 

Un-seript/tir-al, a. Not agreeable to the Script- 
ures; not warranted by the authority of the word 
of God; as, an wnscriptural doctrine. 

Un-seript/ar-al-ly, adv. In an unscriptural man- 
ner; in a manner not according with the Scriptures. 

Un-seru’/pu-lotis, a. Not scrupulous; having no 
scruples; unprincipled; unrestrained; ruthless. 

Un-seru’/pu-lotis-ly, adv. In an unscrupulous 
manner. 

Un-sern/pu-lotis-ness, n. The state or quality 
of being unscrupulous; want of scrupulousness. 

Un-seru/ta-ble, a. Inscrutable. [Lare.] 

Un-setitch’/eoned (-sktich/und), a. Deprived or 
destitute of an escutcheon; not honored with a coat 
of arms. Pollok. 

Un-séal’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNSEALED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. UNSEALING.] To break or remoye the seal 
of; to open, as what is sealed; as, to wnseal a letter. 
“Unable to unseal his lips beyond the width of a 
quarter of an inch.” W. Scott. 

Un-séam/, v.t. To open the seam or seams of; to 
rip; to cut open. 

Un-séarch/a-ble (-strch/a-bl), a. Not searchable; 
impenetrable by searching or exploring; inscruta- 
ble; hidden; mysterious. 

The counsels of God are to us unsearchable. 

Un-séarch/a-ble-ness, n. The quality or state of 
being unsearchable, or beyond the power of man to 
explore. 

Un-séarch/a-bly, adv. In an unsearchable man- 
ner; in a manner s0 as not to be explored. 

Un-séa/son, v.t. 1. To make unseasonable. 

_ 2. To strike unseasonably; to effect, or cause to 
effect, unfavorably; to make disagreeable, 
Why do I send this rustic madrigal, 

That may thy tuneful ear unseason quite? 

Un-séa/son-a-ble (un-sé/zn-), a. 1. Not seasona- 
ble; not in the proper season or time; ill-timed; 
untimely; as, he called at an wnseasonable hour. 

2. Beyond the usual time ; late; as, he came 
home at an unseasonable time of night. 

3. Not suited to the time or occasion; unfit; un- 
timely; ill-timed; as, wnseasonable advice; an un- 
seasonable digression. 

4. Not suited to the time of the year; as, an un- 
seasonable frost. 

Un-séa/son-a-ble-ness, n. Quality or state of be- 
ing unseasonable, ill-timed, or out of the usual time 


1, Not savory; having no sayor; 


Rogers. 


Spenser. 
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UNSEASONABLY 


Un-séa’son-a-bly, adv. In an unseasonable man- 
ner; not seasonably; not in due time, or not in the 
usual time. 

Un-séat’, v. t. 


[imp. & p. p. UNSEATED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. UNSEATING. ] 


To throw from the seat; to 
deprive of a seat. 


Un-séa/wor-thi-ness (-wiir/thi-nes),”. The state 
of being unseaworthy, or unable to sustain the or- 
dinary violence of the sea in a tempest. 

Un-séa/’wor-thy (-wir-thy), a. Not fit for a voy- 
age; not in a fit state, as to repairs, equipments, 
crew, and all respects, to encounter the ordinary 
perils of a sea-voyage; as, the ship is wnseaworthy. 

Un-sée’/ond-ed, a. 1. Not seconded; not support- 
ed; as, the motion was wnseconded; the attempt 
was unseconded. 

2. Not exemplified a secondtime. [Obs.] 
Un-sé/eret, v.t. To disclose; to divulge. [Obs.] 
Un-sé/eret, a. Not secret; not close; not trusty. 

Obs. 

Un-sée/i-lar-ize, v. ¢. To cause to become not 
secular; to detach from secular things; to alienate 

_ from the world; to hallow. 

Un/se-etire’, a. Insecure. [Obs.] 

Un-seem/, v.i. Notto seem. [0bs.] Shak. 

Umn-seem/li-mess, n. The quality of being unseem- 
ly; uncomeliness ; indecency; indecorum ; impro- 
priety. 

Wicieomtly) a. Not seemly; not fit or becoming; 
uncomely; unbecoming; indecent. 

My sons, let your unseemly discord cease. Dryden. 


Un-seem/ly, adv. In an unseemly or unbecoming 
manner; indecently. 

Un-seen’, a. 1. Not seen; not discovered; invisible ; 
not discoverable; as, the wnseen God. 

2. Unskilled; inexperienced. [Obs.] Clarendon. 

Un-sél/dém, adv. Not seldom ; sometimes ; fre- 
quently. [Lare.] 

Un-sé/ly, a. [Pretix wn and sely, q.v.] Not blessed 
or happy; wretched. [Written also wnsilly.] [Obs.] 

Un-sém/i-mared, a. Deprived of virility, or semi- 
nal energy; made aeunuch. [Obs.] Shak. 

Un-sénsed/ (-stnst’), a. Wanting a distinct mean- 
ing; without a certain signification. [?are.] Puller. 

Un-sén/si-ble, a. Insensible. [Obs.] 

Un-stp/a-ra-ble, a. Inseparable. [Obs.] 

Un-sép/ul-chered, a. Having no grave; 

Un-sép/ul-ehred (-kerd), unburied, 

Un-sép/ul-tired, a. Unburied. 

Un-sét/tle (-stt/tl), v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNSETTLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. UNSETTLING.] To move or loosen 
from a fixed state; to unhinge; to make uncertain 
or fluctuating ; to unfix; as, to wnsettle doctrines and 
opinions. 

Un-sét/tle, v. i. To become unfixed. Shak. 

Un-sét/tle-ment, n. Unsettled state; irresolution. 
[Rare.] Barrow. 

Un-sév’en, v. ¢. To render other than seven; to make 
to be no longer seven. [Obs. and rare.) ‘To wn- 
seven the sacraments of the church of Rome.” Puller. 

Un-séx’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNSEXED (un-sékst/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. UNSEXING.] To deprive of the sex; 
to make of the other sex. 

Is it for this the Spanish maid, aroused, 
Hangs on the willow her unstrung guitar, 
And, all wnsexed, the anlace hath espoused, 
Sung the loud song, and dared the deed of war? Byron. 

Un-shack’le (-shik/l), v. t [imp. & p. p. UN- 
SHACKLED; p. pr. & vb. n. UNSHACKLING.] To 
loose from shackles or bonds; to set free from re- 
straint; to unfetter; as, to wnshackle the hands; to 
unshackle the mind. 

Un-shak/a-ble, a. Not to be shaken. [Obs.] Shak. 

Un-shaked/ (-shakt’), a. Unshaken. [Obs.] Shak. 

Un-shale’,v.¢. To strip off husks from; to un- 
cover; to expose. [Obs.] Shak. 

I will not unshale the jest beforeit be ripe.  B/arston. 


Un-shape’, v.t. To deprive of shape; to throw 
out of form orinto disorder; to confound; to de- 


range. [Rare.] Shak. 
paraD en (-shap/n), a. Misshapen ; deformed ; 
ugly. 


Un-shéathe’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. UNSHEATHED; 7. 
pr. & vb. n. UNSHEATHING.] To draw from the 
sheath or scabbard, as asword; hence, to wnsheathe 
the sword sometimes signifies {o commence or make 


war. 

Un-shell/, v.é. To strip the shell from; to take out 
of the shell; to shell, 

Un-shélve’/, v. t. To remove from a shelf. 

Un-ship’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNSHIPPED (un-shipt/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n, UNSHIPPING. ] 

1. To take out of a ship or other water-craft; as, 
to unship goods. 

2. To remove, as any part or implement, from the 
place in a ship or post where it is fixed or fitted; as, 
to unship an oar; to wnship capstan bars; to wnship 
the tiller. 

Un-ship/ment, 7. The act of unshipping, or the 
state of being unshipped. 

Un-shirt/ed, a. Not covered with a shirt. 

Un-shbt/, v. ¢. To remove the shot from, asa piece 
of ordnance; to take out the shot of. 


Un-shout/, v.¢. To retract, asashout. [Obs. and 
rare.| Shak. 

Un-shroud/, v. é, To remove the shroud from; to 
uncover, 
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Un-shit’, v. t. To open, or throw open. [Obs.] 
Un-sight/ (-sit/), a. Without sight; not seeing or 
examining. [Collog. and vulgar.] 

Unsight unseen, a vulgar phrase, denoting wseeing 
unseen, or unseen repeated; as, to buy a thing wrsight 
unseen, that is, without seeing it. Hudibras. ‘‘ There was 
a great confluence of chapmen, that resorted from every 
part, with a design to purchase, which they were to do 


‘unsight unseen.’ Spectator. 
Un-sight/a-ble (-sit/-), a. Invisible. [Obs.] 
Un sight/’ed (-sit/-), a. Invisible. [Obs.] 


Un-sight/li-mess (-sit/-), 2. 
unsightly ; ugliness. 
Un-sight’ly (-sit/l}), a. Not sightly; disagreeable 
to the eye; ugly; deformed. ‘* Among the rest a 
_ small wnsightly root.” Milton. 
Un/sig-nif/i-eant, a. Insignificant. [Obs.] 
Un-sil’ly, a. See UNsELy. [0bs.] 
Un-sin’, v.t. To deprive, as asin, of sinful charac- 
ter or quality; to cause to be no sin. [Obs.] 
When a sin is past, grief may lessen it, but not unsin it. 
Feltham, 


The quality of being 


Un/sin-¢ére’, a. Insincere. [Obs.] 
In/sin-cére’ Ss f . 
Un/sin-gére/ness,! tsincerity; cheat. [Obs.] 


Un/sin-cér/i-ty, 
Un-sin/ew, v.¢. To deprive of strength or of sin- 


ews. [Rare.] Dryden. 
Un-sist/ing, a. [See Sist, v. t.] Not opposing or 
resisting; unable to resist. [Obs.] Shak. 


Un-sit/ting, a. Not sitting well; not becoming or 
suiting. [Obs.] ‘Unsitting words.” Sir T. Elyot. 

Un-skill/ful, a. Not skillful; wanting the knowl- 
edge and dexterity which are acquired by observa- 
tion, use, and experience; awkward; bungling; 
clumsy; as, an wnskillful surgeon; an wnskillful 
mechanic ; an wnskillful logician. [Written also 
unskilful. | 

Un-skill/ful-ly, adv. In an unskillful manner; 
awkwardly; clumsily. [Written also wnshilfully.} 

Un-skill/ful-mess, n. The quality of being un- 
skillful; want of art or knowledge; want of that 
readiness in action or execution, which is acquired 
by use, experience, and observation; awkwardness ; 
clumsiness. [Written also wnskilfulness. | 

Un-sling’, v.f. (Nauwt.) To take off the slings of, 
as a yard, acask, or the like; to release from the 
slings. Totten. 

Un-sliti¢e’, v. t. To open the sluice or sluices of; 
to free from any thing that prevents the flow of; to 
let flow; to open. 

Un-s6/cia-bil/i-ty, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing unsociable; unsociableness. 

Un-s0/cia-ble (-s0/sha-bl), a. Not sociable; not in- 
clined to society; averse to companionship or con- 
versation; solitary; reserved; as, an wnsociable 
person or temper. 

Un-s0/cia ble-mess (-s0/sha-bl-), n. 
quality of being unsociable. 

Un-s0/cia-bly, adv. In an unsociable manner; re- 
servedly. 

Un-séck/et, v. t. 

Un-s6d/er, v. t. 


The state or 


To loose or take from a socket. 
To separate, as what is sodered. 


Un-sdft’, a. Not soft; hard. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Un-sdft’, adv. Not softly. [Obs.] 
Great climbers fall unsoft. Spenser. 


Un-sdiVder,v.é. [imp.& p. p. UNSOLDERED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. UNSOLDERING.] To separate or disunite, 
as what has been soldered; hence, to divide; to 
sunder; to unsoder. 


The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous nights 


Wohereof this world holds record. Tennyson. 
Un-sol/diered, a. Not haying the qualities of a 
soldier. [Obs.] Beau. 


Un-séVem-nize, v. ¢. To divest of solemnity. 

Un-so/na-ble, a. [Pretix wn and Lat. sonabilis, 
sounding, from sonare, to sound.] Incapable of 
being sounded, [Obs.] 

Un-son/sy, a. [See Soncy.] Unlucky; not for- 
tunate. [Written also wnsonsie.] [Scot.] 


Un-soot’, a. Unsweet. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Un-soul’, v.t. To deprive of soul, mind, or under- 
standing. [fare.] Shelton. 


Un-sound’, a. 1. Not sound ; wanting any thing 
essential; deficient; defective; as, wnsownd timber. 
2. Infirm; sickly; as, wnsound in health; an wn- 
sound constitution, 
3. Not orthodox; defective; as, wnsouwnd in faith ; 
unsound doctrine. 
4. Not sound in character; not honest; not faith- 
ful; not to be trusted; deceitful. 
5. Not true; not solid; not real; not substantial. 
[Rare.] ‘Unsound delights.” Spenser. 
6. Not close; not compact; as, wisownd cheese. 
7. Not sincere; not faithful; as, wnsownd. love. 
8. Not solid; not material. nee Spenser. 
9. Erroneous; wrong; deceitful; sophistical; as, 
unsound arguments. 
10. Not strong; as, wrsound ice. 
11. Not fast; not calm; as, wnsownd sleep. 
12. Not well established ; defective ; question- 
able; as, unsownd credit. 
Un-sound/ly, adv. In an unsound manner; as, he 
reasons wnsoundly ; he sleeps unsoundly. 
Un-sound/ness,n. The quality or state of being 
unsound ; defectiveness ; as, the wnsowndness of 
timber ; the wnsoundness of principles ; the wn- 
soundness of the body or the constitution. 
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Un-spiir’, v. tf. [imp. & p. p. UNSPARRED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. UNSPARRING.] ‘To deprive of spars; to take 
the spars, stakes, or barsfrom. [are.] 


Forty yeomen tall... 
The lofty palisade unsparred, 


And let the drawbridge fall. W. Scott. 
Un-sparfing, a. 1. Not sparing; not parsimo- 

nious; liberal; profuse. 
2. Not merciful or forgiving. [Rare.] Milton. 


Un-spar/ing-ly, adv. In an unsparing manner; in 
abundance; lavishly. 

Un-spar/img-ness, n. The quality of being un- 
sparing, liberal, or profuse. Mitford. 

Un-spéak’, v. t. To retract, as what has been 
spoken; to recant; to unsay. [Rare.] Shak. 

Un-spéak/a-ble, a. Not speakable ; incapable of 
being uttered or adequately described; inexpressi- 
ble; unutterable ; ineffable ; as, wnspeakable grief 
or rage. 
. Jn whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye re- 
joice with joy unspeakable and full of glory. et. i. 8. 

Un-spéak/a-bly, adv. In an unspeakable manner 
or degree; inexpressibly; unutterably. 

Un-spéd/, a. Not performed; not dispatched. [ Ods.] 

Un-sphére’/, v. ¢. To remove, as a planet or other 
body, from its sphere or orb. : 

Un-spike’, v. ¢. To remove a spike from, as from 
the vent of a cannon. 

Un-spilt’, a. 1. Not spilt; not shed. 


2. Not spoiled. [Obs.] Tusser. 
Un-spir/it, v.¢. To depress in spirits; to dispirit; 
to dishearten. [Rare.] 


Un-spir/it-ti-al-ize, v. ¢. 
ality. South. 

Un-spSt/ted, a. 1. Not spotted; free from spot. 

2. Especially, free from moral stain ; untainted 
with guilt; unblemished; immaculate; as, wnspot- 
ted reputation. 

Un-spot/ted-ness,”. The state or quality of being 
unspotted, 

Un-squire’, v.t. To divest of the title or privilege 
of an esquire. [Rare. Swift. 

Un-state’, v. ¢t. To deprive of state or dignity. 
[Rare.]_‘*Unstate his happiness.” Shak. 

Un-stéad/i-ly, adv. In an unsteady manner; in- 
constantly. 

Un-stéad/i-ness, n. The quality or state of being 
unsteady ; unstableness ; inconstancy ; want of 
firmness; irresolution; mutableness. 

Un-stéad/y, a. Not steady; not constant; mutable; 
variable; changeable; as, wnsteady winds. 

Un-still’, a. Not still; restless. [Rare.] 

Un-sting’, v.t. To disarm of asting. [Rare.] 

Elegant dissertations on virtue and vice... will not un- 
sting calamity. J. M. Mason. 


Un-stitch/’, v. ¢. Nee & p. Pp. UNSTITCHED (un- 
sticht’/); p. pr. & vb. n. UNSTITCHING.] ‘To open by 
picking out stitches; to take out or undo the stitches 


To deprive of spiritu- 


of. 

Un-stéck’, v. ¢ 1. To deprive of a stock; to re- 
move the stock from; to loose from that which fixes 
or holds fast. 

2. To remove from the stocks, as a ship. 

Un-stdp’,v.t. [imp.& p.p. UNSTOPPED (un-stdpt/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. UNSTOPPING. | 

1. To free from a stopple, as a bottle or cask. 
2. To free from any obstruction; to open. 

Un-strain’,v.t. To loosen or relieve from a strain ; 
to relax. 

Un-stréngth/’, n. Want of strength ; weakness; 
feebleness. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 

Un-string’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNSTRUNG; Pp. pr. 
& vb. N. UNSTRINGING. ] 

1. To deprive of strings; as, to wnstring a harp. 
2. To relax the tension of ; to loosen ; as, to wn- 
string the nerves. 

_ 93. To take from a string; as, to wnstring beads. 

Un/sue-ceed/a-ble, a. Not able or likely to suc- 

ceed. [Obs.] Browne. 

Un/sue-céss’, n. Want of success; failure; misfor- 

_tune. [lare.] Prof. Wilson. 

Un/sue-céss/ful, a. Not successful; not produ- 
cing the desired event; not fortunate; meeting with, 

_or resulting in, failure; unhappy. 

Un/sue-¢géss/ful-ly, adv. In an unsuccessful man- 

_her; without a favorable issue; unfortunately. 

Un/sue-¢éss/ful-mess, n. The quality of being 
unsuccessful; want of success or fayorable issue. 


Un-stif/fer-a-ble, a. Insufferable. LOpe) 
Un-stif/fer-a-bly, adv. Insufferably. [Obs.] 
Un/suf-fi/cien¢e (-fish’ens), 7. Insufficiency. 


—[ Obs.) Hooker. 
Un/suf-fi/cient (-fish/ent), a. Insufficient. [O0bds.] 
Un-siiit/a-ble, a. 1. Not suitable ; not adapted; 
unfit; as, timber wnswitable for a bridge. 
2. Unbecoming; improper; as, a dress wnswitable 
for a clergyman; wnswitable returns for fayors. 
Un-silit/a-ble-mess, ». The state or quality of 
being unsuitable ; unfitness ; incongruity ; impro- 
priety. 
Un-siit/a-bly, adv. In an unsuitable manner; in- 
congruously ; as, @ man and wife wnswitably 
~ matched. 


Un/sup-port/a-ble, a. Insupportable. [0bs.] 
Un/sup-port’/a-ble-ness, n. Insupportableness. 
[ Obs.} Wilkins. 


Un/sup-port/a-bly, adv. Insupportably. [Obs.] 
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UNSURETY 


Un-syre/ty (-shyr’t¥), n. Want of surety; uncer- 
tainty. [Obs.] 
Un-swiathe’, v. t. [imp. 
pr. & vb. n. ecm 
to relieve from a bandage. 
Un-sway’a-ble, a. Not to be swayed; ungovern- 
able. [0bs.] Shak. 
Un-swear’, v. ¢. & i, [imp. UNSWORE; p. p. UN- 
SWORN; p. pr. & vb. n. UNSWEARING.] To recant 
or recall, as an oath; to recall after having sworn. 
Un-swear’, v.i. To recall an oath. Spenser. 
Un-swéat/, v. ¢t. To relieve from perspiration; to 
ease or cool after exercise or toil. | Rare.] Milton. 
Un-swéll/, v.i. To sink from a swollen or tumid 
state; to subside. pbs.} Chaucer. 
n/sym-mét/rie-al, a. 1. Wanting symmetry or 
due proportion of parts. 

2. (Bot.) Not symmetrical ;— said of the seg- 
ments of the calyx and corolla, the sepals and 
petals, and also the stamens when they are not 
regular and similar. Lindley. 
n/sym-mét/rie-al-ly, adv. Not symmetrically. 

Un-tack’, v.t. To separate, as what is tacked; to 
disjoin; to loosen; to release. 

His mind then roving, and being untacked from_honest 


& p. p. UNSWATHED; Pp. 
To take a swathe from; 


cares, temptation seized on him Barrow. 
Un-tall’, a. Not of lofty spirit. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Un-tan/Si-bili-ty, n. Intangibility. [Rare.] 
Un-tain/gi-ble, a. Intangible. [Lare.] 
Un-tan’si-bly, adv. Intangibly. [Rare.] 
Un-tan/gle (-ting/gl), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. UNTAN- 

GLED ; p. pr. & vb. N. UNTANGLING.] To loose 


from tangles or intricacy ; to disentangle ; as, to 
untangle thread. 
Untangle this cruel chain. Prior. 
Un-téach’, v.f. [imp. & p. p. UNTAUGHT; p. pr. 
& vb. n. UNTEACHING.] To cause to forget, or lose 
from memory, as what has been taught. 
Experience will unteach us. 
One heart laid open were a school 
Which would unteach mankind the lust to shine or rule. Byron. 
oat a, Not to be told of; indescribable. 
Obs. 
ee tai sér-ate, a. Intemperate. [Obs.] 
Un-tém/per-ate-ly, adv. Intemperately. [Obs.] 
Un-témpt/er, m. One who does not tempt, or who 
is nota tempter. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 
Un-tént’, v.t. To bring out of atent. [2.] Shak. 
Un-thank’,n. Want of thankfulness; ingratitude. 


Browne. 


oe Chaucer. 
Un-think’, v. ¢. To dismiss from the mind, or re- 
call or take back, as a thought. Shak. 


Un-think/ing, a. 1. Not thinking; not heedful ; 
thoughtless; inconsiderate; as, wnthinking youth. 
2. Not indicating thought or reflection; thought- 
less. 
With earnest eyes, and round, unthinking face, 
He first the snuff-box opened, then the case. Pope. 

Un-think/ing-ly, adv. In an unthinking manner; 
thoughtlessly. 

Un-think’/ing-ness, 7, The quality of being un- 
thinking; want of thought or reflection; thought- 
lessness. 

Un-thréad’,v.t. [imp. & 
pr. & vb. n. UNTHREADING. 

1. To draw or take out a thread from; as, to un- 
thread a needle. 
2. To deprive of ligaments ; to loose the liga- 
ments or threads of, 
He, with his bare wand, can unthread thy joints. Milton. 


Un/thrift, n. A person not thrifty; a prodigal; a 
spendthrift. [2Rare.] 
Un-thrift’, a. Not thrifty ; lavish ; profuse ; un- 
thrifty. [ Obs. ] 
Un-thrift/ful-ly, adv. 
thriftily. [Obs.] 
Un-thrift/i_héad, n. 
thrifty. [Obs.] 
Un-thrift’/y, a. Not thrifty; profuse; lavish; not 
thriving. 
Un-throne’, v. t. To remove from a throne, or 
from supreme authority ; to dethrone. 
Un-tie’,v.t. [imp.& p.p. UNTIED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
UNTYING. | 
1. To loosen; to disengage the parts of, as a knot. 
Sacharissa’s captive fain 
Would untie his iron chain. Waller, 
3. To free from any fastening; to let loose; to un- 
bind. 
Though you wntie the winds, and let them fight 


. DP. UNTHREADED; Pp. 


Not thriftily ; lavishly ; un- 
The quality of being un- 


Against the churches. Shak. 
3. To loosen from coils or convolution. 
Her snakes untied, sulphureous waters drink. Pope. 


4. To free from hinderance or obstruction ; to 
loosen. 
All the evils of an untied tongue we put upon the accounts 
of drunkenness. Bp. Taylor. 
5. To resolve; to unfold; to clear. 
They quicken sloth, perplexities wntie. Drayton. 


Un-tight/en (-tit/n), v. ¢, To make less tight or 
tense; to loosen. 

Un-til’, prep. (Goth. und, unté, O Sax. unti, Fries. 
und, ond, Icel. uns, unz, unst, A-S. odh, 6dh, O. H. 
Ger. unz, unzi, unzan, to, unto, till, until, and Eng. 
till. Cf. Dan. indtil, from ind, in, to, into, and ZiJ, to, 
toward, till; Sw. intill.] To; till; as far as;—in 
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respect to time, place, or degree; — rarely employed 
in modern usage, except with regard to time. 
He and his sons were priests of the tribe of Dan until the 
day of the captivity. Judg. xviii. 30, 
He roused himself full blithe, and hastened them wntil. 
Spenser. 
Un-til’, conj. As far as; to the point that; to the 
place or degree that; especially, up to the time that; 
till. 
The scepter shall not depart from Judah ... wntil Shiloh 
come. Gen. xlix. 10, 


In open prospect nothing bounds our eye, 
Until the earth seems joined unto the sky. Dryden. 


Un-tile’, v.t. To take the tiles from; to uncover 
by removing tiles. 

Un-time’ly, a. Not timely; happening before the 
usual or natural time; premature; unseasonable; 
as, untimely frost; wntimely death; wntimely fate. 

Un-time/ly, adv. Before the natural or usual time ; 
prematurely; unseasonably, ‘‘ What is wntimely 
done.” Shak. 

Un-tim/e-otts, a Untimely. [Rare.]_ IW. Scott. 

Un-tim/e-otis-ly, adv. Untimely. [R.] W. Scott. 

Un-tir/ing, a. Not tiring; not becoming tired or 
exhausted; enduring ; patient; as, untiring pa- 
tience. 


Un-tir/ing-ly, adv. In an untiring manner; inde- 


fatigably. 
Un-tithed’, a. Not subjected to tithes. Pollok. 
Un/to, prep. (Goth. wnté, O. Sax. wnti, to, till, and | 
Eng.to. See Unriu.] To;—now used only in an- 


tiquated, formal, or scriptural style. See To. 

Un-told’, a. 1. Not told; not related; not revealed. 

2. Not numbered or counted; as, money wntold. 

Un-tomb/’ (-tdom’), v.t. To take from the tomb; to 
disinter. 

Un-téngue’ (-tiing’), v.¢. To deprive of a tongue, 
or of voice. [Obs.] Fuller. 

Un-tooth’, v. t. To take out the teeth of; to deprive 
of teeth. 

Un-t0/ward (-td/ard), a 1. Froward; perverse; 
refractory. ‘‘ This untoward generation.” Acts ii. 40. 

2. Awkward; ungraceful. ‘‘Untoward words.” 
Creech. ‘‘Untoward manner.” Swift. 

3. Inconvenient ; troublesome ; unmanageable ; 
as, an untoward yow. 

Un-t0/ward-ly (-t0/ard-), adv. 
manner; perversely; ungainly. 

Un-t0/ward-ly (-to/ard-), a. Perverse; froward; 
awkward; untoward. 

Un-t0/ward-ness (-t0/ard-), n. The state or quality 
of being untoward ; frowardness ; perverseness; 
awkwardness. 

Un-traet/a-ble, a. 
able. [Rare.] 

Un-trained’, a. 1. Not trained or disciplined. 

2. Not capable of being trained; ungovernable; 
indocile. [Obs.] 

Un-trav’eled, a. [Written also wntravelled.] 

1. Not travéled; not trodden by passengers; as, 
an untraveled forest. 

2. Having never seen foreign countries; not hay- 
ing gained experience by travel; as, an untraveled 
Englishman. 

Un-tréad’, v. ¢. To tread back; to follow back in 
the same steps; to retrace. Shak. 

Un-tréas/ure, v.t. To bring forth, as treasure; 
to set out; to display. ‘‘ The quaintness with 
which he wntreasured, as by rote, the stores of his 
memory.” J. Mitford. 

Un-tri/umph-a-ble, a, Admitting no triumph. 
[Barbarous and obs.] Hudibras. 

Un-trOw/a-ble, a. Incredible. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 

Un-true’,a. 1. Not true; false ; contrary to the 
fact; as, the story is wntrue. 

2. Not faithful; inconstant; not fulfilling duties ; 
false; disloyal. 

Un-tru/ly, adv. In an untrue manner; not truly; 
falsely; not according to reality. 

Un-triss’, v. t. To leose from a truss, or as from a 
truss; to untie or unfasten; tolet out. [R.] Dryden. 

Un-trist/ful, a. 1. Not trustful or trusting. 

2. Not to be trusted; not trusty. [2.] W. Scott. 

Un-truth’,n. 1. The quality of being untrue; con- 
trariety to truth; falsehood; want of veracity; 
treachery; want of fidelity. 

2. That which is untrue ; a false assertion ; a 
falsehood; a lie. 

No untruth can possibly avail the patron and defender 
long. looker. 

Syn. —Lie; falsehood. See Liz. 


Un-tiick’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNTUCKED (un-ttikt/) ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. UNTUCKING.] To unfold or undo, as 
a tuck; to release from a tuck or fold. 

Un-tiine’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. UNTUNED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. UNTUNING. } 

1. To make incapable of harmony; to put out of 
tune. ‘‘Untwne that string.” 

2. To disorder; to confuse. 
ring senses.” 

Un-twain’, v.f. To rend in twain; to tear in two; 
to tear asunder. [Obs.] Skelton. 

Un-twine’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UNTWINED; p. pr. 
& vb. Nn. UNTWINING.] To untwist; to open; to 
disentangle; to separate, as that which winds or 
clasps. 

It requires a long and powerful counter-sympathy in a na- 


In an untoward 


[Cf. INTRACTABLE.] Intract- 


“Untuned and jar- 
Shak. 


Shak. | 





UNWELL 


tion to untwine the ties of custom which bind a people to the 
established and the old. Sir W. Hamilton. 


Un-twirl’, v.¢. To untwist. 
Un-twist/, v. t. or i. [imp. & p. p. UNTWISTED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. UNTWISTING. | 
1. To separate and open, as threads twisted; to 
turn back that which is twisted, or as that which 1s 
twisted. 
When a twister, a-twisting, will twist him a twist, 


For the twisting of his twist he three twines doth intwist ; 
But if one of the twines of the twist do ceria Tee 


The twine that untwisteth, untwisteth the twist. Wallis. 

2. To open; to disentangle, as intricacy. 
Un-ty’, v.t. To untie. See UntrE. 
Un-a/sage,n. Want or lack of usage. [Obs.] 


Un-@/su-al (-yy/zhu-al),a. Not usual; uncommon; 
rare; as, an wnusual season; a person of wnusucl 
graces or erudition. 

Un-i/sti-al-ly (-yu/zhu-al-l¥), adv. In an unusual 
manner; not commonly; not frequently; rarely. 
Un-ii/sti-al-mess (-yy/zhu-al-), n. The quality of 
being unusual; uncommonness; infrequency; rare- 

ness of occurrence. 

Un-tt/ter-a-ble, a. Incapable of being uttered or 
expressed; ineffable ; inexpressible; as, wnutter- 
able anguish; wnutterable joys 

Sighed and looked unutterable things. 


Un-vail’, v.t. To remove a vail from. 
Un-val/a-a-ble, a. Invaluable. [Obs.] 
Un-valtied, a. 1. Not valued; without value; 
having no value. 
2. Having a value greater than can be estimated ; 
invaluable. [Obs.] 


Two golden apples of unvalued price. 


Un-va/ri-a-ble, a. Invariable. [0bs.] 
Un-vir/nished (un-viir/nisht), a. 
1. Not overlaid with varnish. 
2. Notartificially colored or adorned; not artfully 
embellished; plain. 
I will a round, unvarnished tale deliver. Shak. 
Un-veil’ (-val/), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. UNVEILED; p. 
pr. & vb. N. UNVEILING.] To remoye a veil from; 
to divest of a veil; to uncover; to disclose to view; 
as, she wnveiled her face. 
Un-veil/er, n. One who unveils, or removes a veil. 
Un-vés/sel, v.t. To cause to be no longer a vessel; 


Thomson. 


Spenser. 


toempty. [Obs. and rare.] Ford. 
Un-vis/ard, v.t. To take the visard or mask from; 

tounmask. [0bs.] Milton. 
Un-vis/i-ble, a. Invisible. [Obds. Wycliffe. 
Un-vis'i-bly, adv. Invisibly. [0bs.] 
Un-vé6l/un-ta-ry, a. Involuntary. [Obs.] ‘Un- 

voluntary terrors.” Fuller. 


Un-vote’, v.¢. To contravene by vote, as a former 
vote; to annul by anew vote. [fare.] Burke. 

Un-vow’eled, a. Having no vowels. [Written 
also unvowelled. | Skinner. 

Un-voy’age-a-ble, a. Not capable of being navi- 
gated; innavigable. [{are.] De Quincey. 

Un-viil’gar-ize, v.t. To divest of vulgarity; to 
make to be not vulgar. 

Un-viil’ner-a-ble, a. Invulnerable. [Obs.] 

Un-wire’, a. Not ware or aware; off one’s guard. 


{ Obs.] Fairfax. 
Un-ware/ly, adv. Unawares. [0Obs.] 
Unawares. [Obs.] 


Un-wares’, adv. 

Un-walri-ly (89), adv. In an unwary or careless 
manner; heedlessly. 

Un-wa/ri-ness,n. The state or quality of being 
unwary; carelessness ; heedlessness. 

Un-warp’, v. t. eee & p. p. UNWARPED (un- 
worpt’); p. pr. & vb. n. UNWARPING.] [See WARP. ] 
To reduce from a warped state; to make to be no 
longer warped. 

Un-warped (-worpt/), a. Not warped; not biased; 
not turned from the true direction; impartial. 

Un-war/rant-a-ble (-woir/rant-), a Not warrant- 
able; indefensible; not vindicable; not justifiable ; 
illegal; unjust; improper. 

Un-war/rant-a-ble-ness, 7. 
of being unwarrantable. 

Un-war’/rant-a-bly, adv. In an unwarrantable 
manner; improperly; unjustly. 

Un-wa/ry (89), a. 1. Not vigilant against danger ; 
not cautious; unguarded; precipitate. 

2. Unexpected. [0Obs.] Spenser. 

Un-wiayed/ (-wad’), a Not used to travel. [Obs. 
and rare. ] Suckling. 

Un-wéa/ried (89), a. Not wearied; not fatigued or 
tired; persistent; not tiring or wearying; indefat- 
igable. 

Un-wéa/ried-ly, adv. 
without fatigue. 

Un-wéa/ried-ness, n. 
being unwearied. 


The state or quality 


In an unwearied manner; 
The state or quality of 


Un-wéa/ry, v.t. Torefresh after fatigue. [Obs.] 

Un-wéave’, v. ¢. [imp. UNWOVE; Pp). Pp. UNWOVEN; 
p. pr. & vb. n. UNWEAVING.] To unfold; to undo, 
as what has been woven. 

Un-wédg/a-ble, a. Not to be split with wedges. 
{ Obs.] Shak. 

Un-weet/ing, a. [See Weer and Wir.] Igno- 
rant; unknowing. [0Obds.] Spenser. 

Un-weet/ing-ly, adv. Ignorantly. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Un-wéll’, a. 1. Not well; indisposed; not in good 
health; somewhat ill; ailing. 
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UNWELLNESS 


2. Ill from menstruation; affected with, or hay- 
ing, catamenial discharges; menstruant. 

{" This word was formerly regarded as an Ameri- 
canism, but it is now in common use among all who 
speak the English language. 


Un-wéll/ness, n. The state of being unwell; in- 


disposition. [ Obs.] 

Un-wémmed’, a. Not spotted or blemished; no 
defiled. [Obs. 

Un-whoOle’ (-hol’/), a. Not whole or sound; infirm ; 
unsound. [are. 


Un-wh5ble’séme (un-hdl/sum), a. 
1. Not wholesome ; unfavorable to health ; in- 
salubrious; as, wnwholesome air or food. 
Where I, a prisoner chained, scarce freely draw 
The air imprisoned also, close and damp, a 
Unwholesome draught. Milton. 
2. Pernicious; injudicious; as, wnwholesome ad- 
vice. 

Un-whodle/séme-ness (-hdl/sum-), 7. The state or 
quality of being unwholesome ; insalubrity ; as, 
the wnwholesomeness of a climate. 

Un-wiéld/i-ly, adv. In an unwieldy manner ; 
heavily; with difficulty. 

Un-wiéld/i-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
unwieldy ; difficulty of being moved ; heaviness; 
as, the wnwieldiness of a corpulent body. 

Un-wiéld’/séme, a. Unwieldy. [0Obds.] 

Un-wiéld’y, a. Not wieldy ; movable with diffi- 
culty; unmanageable; bulky; ponderous; as, an 
unwieldy bulk; an wnwieldy rock. 

Un-will/ing, a. Not willing; loath; disinclined; 
reluctant; as, an wnwilling servant. 

At length I drop, but in wnwilling ears, 
This saving counsel, Keep your piece nine years. 

Un-wilVing-ly, adv. In an unwilling manner ; 
not cheerfully; reluctantly. 

Un-will/ing-ness,n. The state or quality of be- 
ing unwilling; disinclination; reluctance, 

Jn-wind’, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. UNWOUND; p. pr. & 
vb. N. UNWINDING. | 

1. To wind off; to loose or separate, as what is 
wound or convolved ; as, to wnwind thread or a 
ball. 

2. To disentangle. 

Un-wind’, v.i. To be or become unwound; to be 
capable of being unwound. 

Un-wis/dém, n. Want of wisdom; unwise con- 
duct or action; foolishness; simplicity; ignorance. 

Sumptuary laws are among the exploded fallacies which we 
have outgrown, and we smile at the wnwisdom which could 
expect to regulate private habits and manners by statute. 

Froude. 

Un-wise’, a. Not wise ; defective in wisdom; in- 
judicious; indiscreet; foolish; as, an wnwise man; 
unwise kings; wnwise measures, 

Un-wise’ly, adv. In an unwise manner; not wise- 
ly; not prudently; as, wnwisely rigid; wnwisely 
studious. 

Un-wish’, v.¢ To wish not to be. [Obs.] 

Now thou hast wnwished five thousand men, 
Which likes me better than to wish us one. Shak. 


[ Obs.] Spenser. 


Pope. 


Un-wist’, a. Not known. 

Un-wit/, v. . To deprive of understanding. [Obs.] 

Un-wit’,n. Want of wit or understanding; igno- 
rance. [Qbs.] Chaucer. 

Un-witch’, v. ¢. To free from a witch or witches, 
or from witchcraft. [2are.] B. Jonson. 

Un-wit/ting-ly, adv. Without knowledge or con- 
sciousness ; ignorantly ; as, he has wnwittingly 
injured himself, or his neighbor. 

Un-wom/an, v.t. To deprive of the qualities of a 
woman. [Obds. or rare. | Sandys. 

On-wo6nt/ (-wiint’), a. Unwonted. [Obs.] 

Un-wont/ed (-wint/-), a 1. Not wonted; unac- 
customed; unused; not made familiar by practice ; 
as, a child wnwonted to strangers. 

2. Uncommon ; unusual ; infrequent ; rare ; as, 
an unwonted meteor; wnwonted changes. 

Un-wont/ed-ly (-witint/ed-), adv. In an unwonted 
or unaccustomed manner. 

Un-wo6nt/ed-ness (-witint/ed-), ». The quality of 
being unwonted; uncommonness; rareness; rar- 
ity. 

Un-wor’ship (-wifir/ship), v. é. 
honor; to dishonor. [Obs.] 

Un-worth! (-wiirth’), @. Unworthy. [0Obs.] 

Un-wor!thi-ly (-wir’thi-lj), adv. [See WortHy 
and Worra.] In an unworthy manner; not ac- 
cording to desert; without due regard to merit; as, 
to treat a man wnworthily. 

Un-wor’thi-mess, n. The quality of being un- 
worthy; want of worth or merit. 

Un-wor! thy (-wiir/thy), a. 1. Not worthy; unde- 
serving; wanting merit; as, an wnworthy son. 

2. Having no worth or value ; worthless ; ill; 
base; as, wnworthy coin. 

3. Unbecoming; discreditable; not becoming or 
suiting; — with of; as, wnworthy of favor. 

Our friend’s papers are in my hands, and I will take care to 
suppress things uuworthy of him. Pope. 

Un-wrap’ (-rdp’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNWRAPPED 
(un-rapt’); p. pr. & vb. nm. UNWRAPPING.] To open 
or undo, as what is wrapped or folded. 

Un-wréathe’/, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UNWREATHED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. UNWREATHING.] To untwist or un- 
twine; to untwist or undo, as any thing wreathed. 


Not to worship or 


| Un-yoke’, v. t. 
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Un-wrink/le (-rink/]), v. ¢. 


~ wrinkled state; to smooth. 


Un-write’, v. t. 
erase, 

Un-writ/ten (-rit/tn), a. 
duced to writing; verbal. 

2. Containing no writing; blank. 

Unwritten doctrines (Theol.), such doctrines as have 
been handed down by word of mouth; oral or traditional 
doctrines. — Unwritten laws, such laws as have been 
delivered down by tradition or in songs. Such were-the 
laws of the early nations of Europe.— Unwritten law. 
(Lat. lex non seripta.] That part of the law of England 
and of the United States which is not derived from ex- 
press legislative enactment, or at least from any enact- 
ment now extant and in force as such. This law is now 
generally contained in the reports of judicial decisions. 

Un-yiéld/ing, a. Not yielding ; unbending; un- 
pliant; stiff; firm; obstinate. 

Un-yiéld/ing-ly, adv. In an unyielding manner; 
unbendingly; obstinately. 

Un-yiéld/ing-ness, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing unyielding; stiffness; firmness. 

{imp. & p. p. UNYOKED (un-yokt’) ; 

p. pr. & vb. nN. UNYOKING. ] 
1. To loose or free from a yoke. 


To cancel, as what is written; to 


1. Not written ; not re- 


“Unyoke the 


steers.” Shak. 
2. To part; to disjoin; to disconnect. Shak. 
Un-yoked/ (-yokt’),.p. a. 1. Not having worn the 

yoke, 
2. Licentious; unrestrained. [Zare.] Shak. 


Un-z0ned/, a. 

_ zoned bosom. 

Up, adv. [A-S. up, upp, uppe, O. Sax. wp, Icel. upp, 
Sw. upp, up, Dan., Fries., & D. op, Goth. iup, O. H. 
Ger. aif, N. H. Ger. auf, allied to O. H. Ger. oba, 
N. H. Ger. ob.) 


Not bound with a girdle; as, an wn- 


1. Aloft; on high; in a direction contrary to that | 


of gravity ; toward a higher place ; in a higher 
position; above; —the opposite of down. 
But up or down, 
By centric or eccentric hard to tell. Milton. 
2. Hence, in many derived uses; as, (a.) Froma 
lower to a higher position, literally or figuratively ; 
as, from a recumbent or sitting position; from to- 
ward the bottom of an ascent, or the mouth of a 
river ; from a dependent or inferior condition ; 
from concealment; from younger age; from a quiet 
state, and the like ;— used with verbs of motion 
expressed or implied. 
But they presumed to go up unto the hill-top. Num. xv. 44. 
Iam afflicted and ready to die from my youth uw. 
Ps. \xxxviii. 15. 
Up rose the sun, and up rose Emily. Druden. 
Grief and passion are like floods raised in little brooks by a 
sudden rain; they are quickly up. Dryden. 
We have wrought ourselves up to this degree of Christian 
indifference. Atterbury. 
(v.) In a higher place or position, literally or figu- 
ratively; in the state of having arisen; in a condi- 
tion of elevation, prominence, advance, proficiency, 
excitement, insurrection, and the like; — used with 
verbs of rest, situation, condition, and the like. 


Those that were up kept others low. Spenser. 

Helen was not up — was she? Shak. 
Rebels there are up, 

And put the Englishmen unto the sword. Shak. 


Ilis name was up through all the adjoining 
to Italy and Rome; many desirin 
could withstand so many years the Roman puissance. Milton. 

Thou hast fired me; my soul’s wp in arms. Dryden. 

A general whisper ran among the country people, that Sir 
Roger was up. Addison. 
(c.) To orin a position of equal advance or equal- 
ity ; not short of, back of, less advanced than, 
away from, or the like; — usually followed by to or 
with ; as, to be up to the chin in water; to come np 
with one’s companions; to come wp with the enemy ; 
to live wp to one’s engagements. 

As a boar was whetting his teeth, wp comes a fox to him, 

LD’ Estrange. 
(d.) To or in a state of completion ; completely ; 
wholly; quite; as in the phrases to eat wp, to drink 
up, to burn up, to sum wp, and the like. 


t=" Up is used elliptically for get wp, expressing a 
command or exhortation. ‘Up, let us be going.” Judges 
xix. 28. 

It is all up with him, it is all over with him; he is lost. 
— The time is up, the allotted time is past; the appointed 
moment is come.— Jo blow up. (a.) To inflate; to dis- 
tend. (b.) To destroy by an explosion from beneath. 
(c.) To reprove angrily; to scold. [Collog. and low.J— 
To come up with, to reach in following; to overtake. — 
To draw up, to arrange in due order; to put in proper 
form.— To grow up, to grow to maturity. — Up to snuff, 
experienced; alert and knowing; not to be imposed up- 
on. [Collog.)}— Up and down, from one place, state, or 
position, to another; backward and forward. 


Up,n. The state of being up or above; a state of 
elevation, prosperity, and the like, 


Ups and downs, alternate states of elevation and de- 
pression, or of prosperity and the contrary. [Colloq.] 


~ 


Up, prep. From a lower to a higher place on or 
along; at a higher situation upon; at the top of. 


In going up a hill, the knees will be most weary; in going 
down, the thighs. i ” “Bacon. 


Up sound (Naut.), from the sea. — Up stream, from the 
mouth toward the head of a stream; against the stream. 


rovinces, even 
to see who he was that 


To reduce from a} 








UPHEAVE 


o 
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—Up the country, in a direction toward the head of a © 


stream or river. 


U’pas, n. [Also bohun-upas.] [Malay. piihn-fipas, 
from pahn, a tree, and pas, poison.] (Bot.) A 
tree of the genus Antiaris (A. toxicaria), common 
in the forests of Java and of the neighboring isles, 
the secretions of which are poisonous. It has been 
fabulously reported that the atmosphere surround- 
ing it is deleterious. 7 

Up-biar’, v.t. 1. To fasten with a bar; to bar up. 

2. To remove the bar of, as a gate ; to unbar. 
[ Obs. Spenser. 

Up-bear’, v. ¢t. [imp. UPBORE; p. p. UPBORNE; Pp. 
pr. & vb. nN. UPBEARING.] To bear up; to raise 
aloft; to elevate ; to support in an elevated situa- 
tion; to sustain. 

One short sigh of human breath upborne 


Even to the seat of God. Dilton 

A monstrous wave upbore 
The chief, and dashed him on the rocky shore. Pope. 
Up-bind’, v.t. Tobind ups [Rare. Collins. 
Up-blow’/, v.t. To blowup. [Obs. Spenser. 


Up-braid/, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UPBRAIDED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. UPBRAIDING.] [A-S. upgebredan, upge- 
bregdan, to upbraid, reproach, from wp, up, and 
gebredan, gebregdan, bredan, bregdan, to braid, 
twist; Dan. bebreide, to upbraid. See BRATD.] 

1. To charge with something wrong or disgrace- 
ful; to reproach; to cast something in the teeth of; 
—followed by with or for before the thing imput- 
ed; as, to upbraid a man for his folly or his intem- 
perance, 


3s 
And upbraided them with their unbelief. Jfark xvi. 14. 
Yet do not 
Upbraid us with our distress. Shak. 


(a The use of to and of after upbraid—as, to up- 
braid a man of his gain by iniquity, to wpbraid to aman 
his evil practices — has been long discontinued. 

2. To reprove severely; to bring reproach on; to 
chide. ‘God, that giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not.” James i. 5, 

Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein most of his 
mighty works were done. Matt. xi. 20. 

s How much doth thy kindness upbraid my wickedness! 


Sidney. 
3. To treat with contempt. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Syn.—To reproach; blame; censure; condemn. 


Up-braid/, v.t. & i. The same as ABRAID, q. v. 
be piso er m. Reproach; contumely, [O0bds.] ‘‘ Foul 
upbraid. penser. 
Up-braid/’er, m. One who upbraids or reproves. 
Up-braid/ing-ly, adv. In an upbraiding manner. 
Up-bray’, v.t. [See UpBrAID.] To cause shame, 
confusion, or distress to; to upbraid. [Obs.] 
Up-bray’,. Reproach; contumely. Baad “Un- 
‘penser. 


meet wpbrays.” 
p’/break, n. <A breaking up or bursting forth. 
[Rare.] E. B, Browning. 
Up-bréathe’, v. f, To breathe up or out; to exhale. 
{ Obs. ] Marston. 
Up-breed’, v. t. To rear or bring up; to nurse. 
“ Born and wpbred in a foreign country.” Holinshed. 
Up-brought’ (up-brawt/), a. Brought up ; edu- 


cated. [Obs.]} Spenser. 
Up-buoy/an¢e (-bwoy/-, o7 -bw6y¥/-), m. The act 
of buoying up; uplifting. [2are.] Coleridge. 


Up/east, a. 
upcast eyes. 


{27 Often accented on the second syllable. 


Up/east, n. 1. (Bowling.) A cast; athrow. Shak. 
2. (Mining.) The ventilating shaft of a mine out 
of which the air passes after haying circulated 
_ through the mine; — called also wpeast pit. 
Up/eaught (-kawt), a. Seized or caught up. 
None ever boasted yet that he had passed 
Her cavern safely, for with every mouth 
She bears, upcaught, a mariner away. 
Up-cheer’, v.¢. To cheer up; to enliven. 
Up-elimb/ (-klim’), v. t To climb up; to ascend. 


Cast up ; thrown upward ; as, with 


Cowper. 


[ Obs.] Spenser. 
Up-eoil’, v. ¢. & 7. To coil up; to make into a coil, 
or to be made into a coil. 
Up-draw’,v.t. Todraw up. [Obs.] Milton. 
Up-fill’, v.t. To fillup; to make full. [Obs.] 


Up-fliing’, a. Flung or thrown up. E 
os er, v. t To gather up; to contract, 


Himself he close upgathered more and more. 


The winds that wail, howling at all hours, 
And are upgathered now like sleeping flowers. Wordsworth. 


Up-gaze’,v. i. To look steadily upward, 


Tired of upgazing still, the wearied eye 
Reposes gladly on as smooth a vale 


Spenser, 


As ever spring yclad in grassy dye. Byron. 
Up-give’, v.t. To give up or out; to emit, [Obs.] 
Up-grow’, v.i. To grow up. [Obs.] Milton. 


Up/hand, a. Lifted by the hand. [Zare.] Moxon. 

Up-hang’, v.t. To hang up. 

Up’héaped (-heept), a. Piled up; accumulated. 

Such manner of loss of substance is a great gain with God, 

who shall repay all with wpheaped measure. Udal. 

Up-héav/al, n. The act of upheaving; a heaving 
or lifting up. 

Up-héave’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. UPHEAVED; p. pr. & 
vb, . UPHEAVING.] To heave or lift up from be- 
neath. 
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UPHELD 


The mountains huge appear 

meeet gent, and their broad, bare backs upheave 
Into the clouds. ilton. 

Up-héld/, imp. & p. p. of uphold. See UPHOLD. 
Bpiier (Synop., § 130), n. (Arch.) A fir pole used 
or scaffoldings, and sometimes for slight and com- 
[Written also 
wed Gwilt. 
Oprnt 1,a. 1. Ascending; going up; as, an wphill 

road. 

2. Attended with labor; difficult; as, uphill work, 


Qe Often accented on the second syllable. 


Up-hdard’,v.¢. Tohoardup. [0Obs.] Shak. 
Up-hold’, v.t¢. [imp. & p. p. UPHELD (UPHOLDEN, 
obs.); p. pr. & vb. n. UPHOLDING. } 
1. To hold up; to lift on high; to elevate. 
The mournful train with groans, and hands upheld, 
Besought his pity. Dryden, 
2. To support; to sustain; to keep from falling; 
to maintain. 
Honor shall wphold the humble in spirit. 
Faulconbridge, 
In spite of spite, alone wpholds the day. Shak. 
3. To give moral support to; to countenance; to 
defend. 
Up-hold/er, n. 1. One who, or that which, up- 
holds; a supporter; a defender; a sustainer. 
2. An undertaker; one who provides for funerals. 
[ Obs. or rare.] ‘The wpholder, rueful harbinger 


mon roofs; hence, any similar pole. 


Prov, xxix. 23. 


of death.” Gay. 
3. An upholsterer. [Obs.] 
Up-holVster,. Anupholsterer. [Obs.] Strype. 


Up-hol’ster-er (20), m. [A corruption of upholder, 
and formerly also written wpholster, upholdster, 
ae One who furnishes houses with fur- 
niture, beds, curtains, and the like. 

§2- “This form of the previous word [wpholder] was 
probably adopted for the sake of a more clear distinction 
between the business of an upholder or furnisher of fu- 
nerals, and [that of] an upholder or furnisher of houses 
—a distinction the more necessary as the businesses, 
though often joined, are as frequently separated.” Smart. 


Up-hol/ster-y (20), n. Furniture supplied by up- 
holsterers. 

Uph/roe (yuv/ro) (Synop., § 130), n. (Naut.) Along 
piece of wood having a number of holes through 
which pass the lines to suspend an awning by. 

Totten. 

Upland, n. [From wp and land.] 

1. High land; ground elevated above the mead- 
ows and intervals which lie on the banks of rivers, 
near the sea, or between hills; land which is gener- 
ally dry ;—opposed to meadow, marsh, swamp, 
interval, and the like. 

2. The country, as distinguished from the neigh- 
borhood of towns. [Rare.] 
pland,a. 1. High in situation; being on upland; 
as, upland inhabitants. 

Sometimes with secure delight 
‘The upland hamlets will invite. Milton. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, uplands; as, wpland pas- 
turage. 

3. Pertaining to the country, as distinguished from 
the neighborhood of towns; rustic; rude; unpol- 
ished ; uncivilized. [Obs. and rare.] ‘‘'he race 
of upland giants.” Chapman. 

Upland sumach (Bot.), a North American shrub of the 
genus 2hus (R. glabra), used in tanning and dyeing. 


Up/land-er,n. One dwelling in the upland; hence, 
acountryman; arustic. [Obs.] 

Up-land/ish, a. 1. Of, or pertaining to, uplands; 
dwelling on high lands or mountains. eee or 
rare, Chapman. 

2. Hence, rude; rustic; uncivilized. [Obs.] 

His presence made the rudest peasant melt, 

Who in the wild, uplandish country dwelt. Marston, 
Up-liay’, v.t. To lay up; to hoard. beg! Donne. 
Up-léad’, v.¢. Tolead upward. [Obs.] 
Up-léan’, v.i. To lean or incline upon any thing. 

[ Obs. ] Spenser, 

Up-lift’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UPLIFTED (UPLIFT, obs. 
or poet.); p. pr. & vb. n. UPLIFTING.] ‘To lift or 
raise aloft; to raise; to elevate; as, to wplift the 
arm, 

Satan, talking to his nearest mate, 

With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 

That sparkling blazed. 

Uplift, n. (Geol.) pare 
A raising or up- 
heaval of strata so 
as to disturb their 
regularity and uni- 
formity, and occa- 
sion folds, disloca- 
tions, and the like. 
p/line, n. The 
track of arailway, 


Milton. 


Uplift Dislocation in Strata of 


leading toward the Rock or Slate. 
main terminus. [ng.] 
Up-lick’,v.t. Tolockup. [0Obs. 
Up-look’, v.i. Tolookup. [Obs. Shak. 
Up/modst, a. [From up and most.] Highest; top- 
most; uppermost. [fare.] Dryden. 


Up-bn/, prep. [From up and on; A-S. uppan, up- 
pon.| On;—used in all the senses of that word, 
with which it is interchangeable. 


Thou shalt take of the blood... upon the altar, Hx. xxix. 21. 
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As I did stand my watch upon the hill. Shak. 


He made a great difference between people that did rebel 
upon wantonness, and them that did rebel wpon want. Bacon. 


The Philistines be upon thee, Samson. Judg. xvi. 9. 
This advantage we lost upon the invention of fire-arms. 
Addison. 
Upon the whole, it will be necessary to avoid that perpet- 
ual repetition of the same epithets which we find in ee 
Pop 
He had abandoned the frontiers, retiring upon a Ow. * 
. Scott, 
Philip swore upon the Evangelists to abstain from aggres- 
sion in my absence. Landor. 
t= Upon conveys a more distinct notion than on car- 
ries with it of something that literally or metaphorically 
bears or supports. It is less employed than it used to be, 
the contracted form ov having for the most part taken its 
place. Some expressions formed with it belong only to 
old style; as, wpon pity they were taken away; that is, 
in consequence of pity; wpon the rate of thirty thousand ; 
that is, amounting to the rate. 
To assume upon (Law), to promise; to undertake.— 
To take upon, to assume. 


Up-pént/ (109), @ Pent up; confined. [Obs.] 

Up/per, a.; comp. of up. [O. H. Ger. obaro, oboro, 
obero, obaréro, oparoro, oberéro, M. H. Ger. dbere, 
N. H. Ger. ober, oberer; A-S. ufor, higher, from 
ufa, above.} Further up, literally or figuratively ; 
higher in situation, position, rank, dignity, or the 
like; superior; as, the upper lip; the wpper side of 
a thing; the upper house of a legislature. 

Upper Bench (Eng. Hist.), the Court of King's Bench ; 
—so called during the exile of Charles the Second. Bz- 
rill.— Upper case, the top one of a pair of compositor’s 
cases, used to hold capitals, small capitals, and refer- 
ences. — Upper ten thousand, the ten thousand highest in 
wealth or position; the upper class; the aristocracy ;— 
often abbreviated to upper ten. [Collog.and low. U. S.J 
— Upper works tia: the parts above water when a 
ship is properly balanced for a voyage, or that part which 
is above the main wale. 


Up/per-ertist, n. 1. The top-crust, as of a pic. 

4. The higher class of society. [Cant, U. S.] 

Up/per-hand’,n. Ascendency; superiority. 

Up/per-léath/er (-lith/er), n. The leather for the 
vamps and quarters of shoes;— often colloquially 

_ abbreviated to upper. 

Up’/per-mOst, a. [Superl. of up, or upper.) Fur- 
ther up ; upmost; highest in situation, position, 
rank, power, or the like ; supreme, ‘‘ Whatever 

,, faction happens to be uppermost.” Swift. 

Up/per-stécks, n. pl. Breeches. pore) 

Up’per-tén’, n. pl. The higher class in society; 
the aristocracy ; — contracted from upper ten thou- 

sand. [Collog. and low, U.S.) 

Up/per-tén’/dom, n. The higher or wealthier 

_ Classes; the aristocracy. [Colloqg. and low, U.S.] 

Up/per-world (-wiirld), n. 1. The atmosphere. 

2. Heaven. 
3. This world, in distinction from the wnder- 
world. 

Up-pile’ (109), v. ¢. To pile or heap up. 

Up’pish, a. [From wup.] Proud; arrogant; assum- 
ing; putting on airs of superiority. [Colloq.] 

Up’pish-ly, adv. In an uppish manner; in a proud 
or arrogant way. 

Jp’/pish-ness, n. The quality of being uppish; 
pride or arrogance of manner. 

Up-pricked/ (-prikt/), a. Set up pointedly or 
sharply. 

Oft too the coward hare, then only bold 

When mischief prompts, or wintry famine pines, 
Will quit her rush-grown form, and steal, with ear 
Uppricked, to gnaw the toils. Mason. 

Up-prop’, v.¢. To prop up; to support by a prop. 

Up-raise’,v.t. [imp. & p.p. UPRAISED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. UPRAISING.] To raise; to lift up. 

Up-rvéar’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UPREARED; p. pr. & 
vb. N, UPREARING.| To rear; to raise. 

The Spirit in whose honor shrines are weak 
Upreared of human hands. Byron. 

Up-ridged’, a, Raised up in ridges, or extended 
lines. 

Many a billow, then 
Upridged, rides turbulent the sounding flood, 

: Foam-crested billow after billow driven. 

Up/right (tip/rit), a 1. In an erect position or 
posture; pointing directly upward; perpendicular ; 
as, an upright tree; an upright post. ‘‘ With chat- 
tering teeth, and bristling hair upright.” Dryden. 

All have their ears upright. Spenser. 


2. Adhering to rectitude in all social intercourse ; 
not deviating from correct moral principles ; honest; 
just; as, an upright man. 

3. Conformable to moral rectitude. 

Conscience rewards upright conduct with pleasure. 
. J. M. Mason. 

( This word and its derivatives are marked in books 
with the accent on the first syllable. But they are fre- 
quently pronounced with the accent on the second, and 
the accent on either syllable is admissible. 


Up/right (tip/rit), n. 1. Something standing erect 
or perpendicular. 
2. (Arch.) A representation or draught of the 
front of a building; an elevation. [Rare.] Gwiit. 
Up-right/eotts-ly (-ri/chus-), adv. In an upright 
or just manner. [0bs.] Shak. 
Up’right-ly (tip/rit-), adv. 1. In an upright man- 
ner; perpendicularly. 


Cowper. 
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“UPSPRING 


2. With strict observance of rectitude; honestly; 
as, to live uprighily. Dryden. 
He that walketh uprightly walketh surely. Prov. x. 9. 
Up’/right-ness (tip/rit-), n. 1. The quality or con- 
dition of being upright; perpendicular erection; 
erectness. 
2. Integrity in principle or practice; conformity 
to rectitude and justice in social dealings; honesty. 
The truly upright man is inflexible in his uprightness. 
Atterbury. 
Up-rise’, v. i. [ens UPROSE (UPRIST, 0bS.); p. p. 
UPRISEN ; p. pr. & vb. Nn. UPRISING.] To rise up; to 
getup; torise. ‘‘Uprose the sun.” Cowley. 
Uprose the virgin with the morning light. Pope. 
Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 
The glorious sun uprist. 
Up-rise’, n. The act of rising up; appearance 
above the horizon; rising. [ Obs.] 
Did ever raven sing so like a lark, 
That gives sweet tidings of the sun’s wprise ? 
Up-ris/ing, n. 
place ; an ascent. 


Coleridge. 


Shak. 
The act of rising; also, a steep 
“The steep uprising of the 
ee hilly Shak. 
Up/roar, n. [D. uproer, Dan. uprér, Sw. uppror, 
O. Ger. uffruor, N. H. Ger. aufruhr, from op, upp, 
auf, up, and D. roeren, Dan. rére, Sw. réra, Icel. 
hrora, L. Ger. rdren, N. H. Ger. riihren, O. H. Ger. 
rorjan, hruorjan, A-S. hréran, to stir, agitate.]} 
In verse, sometimes accented on the second sylla- 
le.] Great tumult; violent disturbance and noise ; 
bustle and clamor, 


The Jews, who believed not, . 
roar. 


+. Bet all the city on an up- 
Acts xvii. 5 
Horror thus prevailed, 
And wild uproar. Philips. 
Up-roar’, v.¢. To throw into uproar or confusion. 
{ Obs. and rare.] 
Had I power, I should... 
Uproar the universal peace. Shak. 
Up-roéar/i-otis, a. Making, or accompanied by, a 
great uproar, or noise and tumult; as, uprourious 
merriment. 
Up-roar’i-otis-ly, adv. In an uproarious manner; 
with great noise and tumult. 
Up-roar/i-otts-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being uproarious, or noisy and riotous. 
Up-roll’, v.t. [From up and roll.| To roll up. 
Up-rdot’, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UPROOTED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. UPROOTING.] [From wp and root.] To root 
up; to tear up by the roots, or as if by the roots; 
to eradicate; to deracinate; to remove utterly. 
Trees uprooted left their place. Dryden. 
At his command the uprooted hills retire. Milton. 


Up-rouse’, v.t. [imp.& p.p. UPROUSED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. UPROUSING.] To rouse up; to rouse from 
sleep; to awake. 

Up-riin’,v.i. To run up; to mount or ascend. 
[Rare.] ‘“Upran to manhood.” Cowper. 

Up-sénd/, v.t. To send, cast, or throwup. “Up- 
sends a smoke.” Cowper. 

Up-sét!,v.t. [imp. & p. p. UPSET; p. pr. & vb. n. 
UPSETTING.] [From up and set.] 

1. To set up; to put upright. 

2. To thicken and shorten, as a heated piece of 
iron, by hammering on the end, when it is set up 
endwise;— applied also to the shortening and re- 
setting of the tire of a wheel. 

3. To overturn, overthrow, or overset; as, to wp- 
set a carriage. 

Up-sét/, v.i. To become thickened and shortened, 

_ asa piece of iron when hammered on the end. 

Up/set, a. Set up; belonging to that which is set 
up for sale; — used chiefly or only in the phrase wp- 
set price, that is, the price for which the goods, &c., 
are offered in a public sale, or, in an auction, the 
price at which they are set up or started by the auc- 
tioneer, and the lowest price at which they can be 
sold, 

After a solemn pause, Mr. Glossin offered the wpset price for 
the lands and barony of Ellangowan, W. Scott. 

Up/set, n. An overturn ; an overthrow, as of a 
carriage, 

Up-shoot/, v. ¢. 

_ shooting high.” Spenser. 

Up/sh6t,n. Final issue; conclusion; end; as, the 
upshot of the matter. 

Here is the upshot and result of all. Burnet. 

We account it frailty that threescore years and ten make the 
upshot of man’s pleasurable existence. De Quincey. 

Up/side, x. The upper side; the part that is up- 

permost. 

Upside down, with the upper part undermost; hence, 
in confusion; in complete disorder; topsy-turvy. 
Up/-sit/ting, n. A wake or festival formerly ob- 

served upon the baptism of a child. [0Ods.] 

I was entreated to invite your ladyship to a lady’s up-sit- 


To shoot upward. ‘Trees wup- 


ting. Beau. & Fi 
Up/skip, n. An upstart. [Obs.] Latimer. 
Up-snitch’, v.¢. To snatch up; to seize. [fare.] 


To soar or mount up. 


Up-sodar’, v. i. 
To grow or shoot up, like a spear, 


Up-spéar’, v. i. 


_[ Rare. Cowper. 
Up/spring,n. An upstart. [Obs.] ‘The swag- 

gering wpspring.” Shak. 
Up-spring’, v.i. Tospring up. [Obs.] Sackville. 
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UPSPURNER 


Up/spfirn-er, n., A spurner or contemner. [Obs. 
and rare. Joye. 
Up-stairs’, adv. In or toward the upper story. 
Up-stand’, v.i, To stand up; to be erected. PObs.] 
The assembly next upstood. Milton. 
Up-stare’,v.i. To stare upward; hence, to be con- 
spicuous oruplifted. ‘‘Upstaring crests.” Spenser. 
Up-stirt’, v.i. To start or spring up suddenly. 


uranium. 
Up/start, nm. 1. Something that starts or springs up | U-ra/ni-tiim, n. 


suddenly. 
2. One suddenly arisen from low life to wealth, 

_ power, or honor; a parvenu. 
Up/stirt, a. Suddenly raised to prominence or con- 

sequence. ‘' A race of upstart creatures.” Milton. 
Up-stay’,v.t. To sustain; to support. [Obs.] 
Up/stir, n. Insurrection; commotion; disturbance. 
— [| Obs. and rare.]| Sir J. Cheeke. 
Up/stroke,n. The line or stroke made by a writing 

instrument when moving upward, or from the body 

of the writer, or a line corresponding to the part of 

a letter thus made. ‘‘ Some upstroke of an Alpha 
_ and Omega.” E. B. Browning. 
Up/siin, n. (Scots Law.) The time during which 

the sun is up, or above the horizon; the time be- 


tween sunrise and sunset. Burrill. 
Up-swarm’, v. t. [See SwArM.] To raise in a 
swarm. [Obs.] Shak. 


Up-swéll’, v.i. To swell or rise up. 
Up-take’,v.¢. To take into the hand. [0bds.] 
Up/take,n. (Steam-boilers.) A smoke-box. 
Up-tear’,v.t. [imp. UPTORE; p. p. UPTORN; p. pr. 
& vb. N. UPTEARING.] To tear up. 
Up-throw’, v.t. To throw up. 
Up-tie’, v.t. To tie up; to twist; to convolve, 
A hateful snake, the which his tail 
Upties in many folds. Spenser. 
Up-town’, a. Situated in, or belonging to, the up- 
per partof a town; as, wp-town people; wp-town so- 
ciety. 
Uptown! adv. To, or in, the upper part of a town. 
Up-trace’, v.t. To trace up or out; to follow; to 


investigate, 

Up-train’, v.¢. To train up; to educate. [Obs.] 

Up/-train, n. 1. InEnglish usage, a train on rail- 
ways, which goes toward the main terminus. 

2. In American usage, a train going toward the 
upper terminus, or in the direction conventionally 
denoted by wp. 

Up-tarn’,v.¢. To turn up; to direct upward; to 
throw up; as, to wptwrn the groundinplowing. ‘A 
sea of upturned faces.” D. Webster. 

So scented the grim feature, and upturned 

His nostrils wide into the murky air. Milton. 
Ulpu-pa (Synop., § 130), n. [Lat., the hoopoe.] 

(Ornith.) One of the hoopoe family, the individuals 
of which have an ornament on the head formed of a 
double range of long feathers, erected at will. [See 
Illust. of Hoopoe.] 

p/ward, a. Directed to a higher place; as, with 
upward eye; with wpward speed. 
p/ward,n. The upper part; the top. [Ols. and 
rare. | 

From the extremest upward of thy head 

To the descent and dust beneath thy feet, 

A most toad-spotted traitor. Shak, 
Up’ward, ) adv. 1. In a direction from lower to 
Up/wards, higher; toward a higher place; to- 

ward the source or origin; —opposed to down- 
ward. 
Upward I lift mine eyes. Watts. 

Looking inward, we are struck dumb; looking upward, we 


epeak and prevail. looker. 
2. In the upper parts; above. 
Upward man, ' 
Downward fish. Milton. 


3. Yet more; indefinitely. 
Upward of, more than; above; hence, about; nearly. 
I have been your wife in this obedience 
Upward of twenty years. Shak. 
Up-whirl’, v. i. To rise upward in a whirl; to 
whirl upward. 


Up-whirl’, v. ¢. To raise upward with a whirling 


motion. [0Obs.] 
Up-wind/, v.¢. To windup. [Obs.] Spenser. 
U-ree'mi-é, nm. [Gr. odpov, urine, and atya, blood.] 


(Med.) Accumulation in the blood of the principles 
of the urine, producing dangerous disease. 
U-ra/li-an, a. (Geog.) Of, or relating to, the Ural 
_ Mountains. 
U/ran-glim/mer, n. (Min.) Ura- 
nite. fobs] See URANITE, 
U-ra/ni-a. (Lat. Urania, Ura- 
nie, Gr. Odpavia, Odpavin, i.e., 
the Heavenly, from ovpavios, 
heavenly, from odtpayés, heaven; 
Fr. Uranie.] (Myth.) One of the 
nine Muses, daughter of Zeus by 
Mnemosyne. She was regarded 
as the Muse of astronomy. 
U-ran/ie, a. (Chem.) Pertain- 
ing to, obtained from, or contain- 
ing, uranium ;—said of salts, of 
which the base is sesquioxide of 
uranium, orin which oxide of ura- 
— nium acts as an acid. Graham. 
U’va-nite (49),n. [Fr. wranite, 
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wrane.] (Min.) An ore of uranium, of a bright 
_green or yellow color, and foliated like mica, 

‘137 The green variety consists of oxide of uranium, 
phosphoric acid, and copper, and is called chalcolite or 
copper uranite. The yellow contains lime instead of 
copper, and is called lime wranite. Dana. 


U’/ra-nit/fie, a. Of, pertaining to, or containing, 


(N. Lat., from Gr. odpavés, heaven, 
in mythology, the son of Erebos and Gaia, and 
father of Saturn; or from Uranus, the planet.] 
(Min.) A metal discovered in 1789, by Klaproth, in 
the mineral called pitchblende, in which it exists as 
an oxide, with oxide of iron, and some lead, sulphur, 
arsenic, cobalt, and zine. It occurs also in uranite 
and uran-ocher, and a few other minerals. Uranium 
is of a reddish-brown color, has a metallic luster, 
and is commonly obtained in a crystalline form. It 
suffers no change from exposure to the air at com- 
mon temperatures, but when heated in open ves- 
sels, it absorbs oxygen, and is converted into a 


_ protoxide. Dana. 
U/ran-mi/ea, 7. (Min.) Uranite. See URANITE. 
U/ran-0/eher, a (Fr. uranochre.] <A yellow, 
U/ran-0/ehre, earthy incrustation, supposed to 


be the oxide of uranium, combined with carbonic 

_ acid; — applied also to pitchblende. Dana. 

U'ra-no-graph/ie, ae Of, or pertaining to, a 

U/va-no-graph/ie-al, description of the heay- 
ens, 

U/va-nig/ra-phy, n. [Written also owranogra- 
phy.) (Fr. wranographie, Gr. oipavoypadia, from 
otpavos, heaven, and ypddgew, to describe.] A de- 
scription of the heavens, and the heavenly bodies; 
uranology. 

U-ran/o-lite (49), n. [Gr. odpavds, heaven, and 

_ AiSos, stone.] A meteorite or aérolite. [ Obs.] Hutton. 

U/ra-nbVlo-gy, n. [Fr. wranologie, from Gr. oipa- 
vés, heaven, and Adyos, discourse.] A discourse or 
treatise on the heavens and the heavenly bodies; 

_ uranography. 

U/ra-nos/eo-py, n. [From Gr, odpavés, heaven, and 
ckoretv, to view.] Contemplation of the heavens or 

_ heavenly bodies. 

U/va-notis,a. (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, consisting 
of, or containing, uranium ; — said of salts of which 
the base is protoxide of uranium ; — also applied to 
the electro-negative constituents with which urani- 

_um forms haloid salts. Grahan. 

O'ranits,n. (Lat. Uranus, Gr. Ovtpavés, the father 
of Saturn. See URANIUM.] (Astron.) One of the 
primary planets. It is about 1,800,000,000 miles from 
the sun, about 36,000 miles in diameter, and its period 
of revolution round the sun is nearly 84 of our 
years. 

03" This planet has also been called Herschel, from 
Sir William Herschel, who discovered it in 1781, and who 
named it Georgiwm Stdus, in honor of George III., then 
King of England. 

U-rii’/o,n. [Sp.] (Min.) The native sesquicarbonate 
of soda, found at the bottom of a lake in Maracaybo, 
South America, also in Africa, and elsewhere; 

_ trona. Dana. 

Ulrate,n. [Fr. urate, N. Lat. wratum.] (Chem.) A 
compound of uric acid and a base. 
r/ban, a. [Lat. wrbanus, from urbs, urbis, a city ; 
It., Sp., & Pg. wrbano, Fr. urbain.] Of, or belong- 
ing to, a city; as, an wrban population. 

Ur-bane’,a. [See supra.] Courteous in manners; 
polite; courteous; refined. 
r/ban-iste n, A variety of pear. 

Ur-ban/i-ty, n. [Fr. urbanité, Sp. urbanidad, Pg. 
urbanidade, It. urbanita, Lat. urbanitas.] 

1. The quality of being urbane; civility or cour- 
tesy of manners; politeness; refinement. 

The marquis did the honors of his house with all the urban- 
ity of his country. VW. Irving. 

2. Facetiousness. [Rare.] 

Raillery is the source of civil entertainment: and without 
some such tincture of urbanity, good humor falters. 

L’ Estrange. 

Syn.— Politeness; suavity; affability; courtesy. 

Or/ban-ize, v.¢. To render urbane; to make civil 
and courteous; to polish. [Lare.] Howell. 

Ur-bie/ii-lotis, a. Of, or pertaining to, a city; ur- 
ban. [Rare.] 
r/¢e-o-late, a. [N. Lat. wrceolatus, from 
Lat. urceolus, diminutive of wrcews, a pitch- 
er or water-pot; Fr. wreéolé.] (Bot. & 
Conch.) Shaped like a pitcher or urn; swell- f 
ing below, and contracted at the orifice, as a 
calyx or corolla, 
xr/ge-Gle, n. [See supra.] (Rom. Cath. 
Church.) A vessel for water for washing 
the hands; also to hold wine and water. 
xr/chin, n. [O. Eng. urchone, hirchen, Fr. héris- 
son, O. Fr. erigon, tregon, Pr. erisson, 8p. erizo, 
Pg. ericio, ouwrigo, It. riccio, from Lat, ericius, 
equivalent to erinaceus.] 

1, A hedgehog. 

2. A mischievous elf supposed sometimes to take 
the form of a hedgehog. “ Like urchins, ouphes, 
and fairies.” Shak. 

3. A child; a pert or rough little fellow. [Jocose.] 

‘“Who’s blind now, mamma?” the urchin cried. Prior. 


You did indeed dissemble, you urchin you; but where's the 
girl that won’t dissemble for a husband? Goldsmith. 


Urceolate. 
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Or/chin, a. Rough ; pricking ; piercing. [Rare.] 
_ ‘Urchin blasts.” ilton. 
Ure, v. t. To make use of; to use; to employ; to 
exercise. [Obs.} 
The French soldiers... from their youth have been prac- 
ticed and ured in feats of arms. Sir 7, More. 
Ure, n. [Scot. wre, practice, use, chance, Norm. Fr. 
ure, practice, use, O. Fr. eiir, heii, wiir, lot, chance, 
Pr. agur, augur, auguri, Sp. agiiero, Pg. agouro 
It. augurio, from Lat. augurium. See AUGURY. 
Use; practice. [Obs.] ‘‘ Never henceforth to... 


put in wre any new canons.” Fuller. 
Let us be sure of this, to put the best in ure 
That lies in us. Chapman. 


Ure,n. [See Urus.] <A wild bull. [Obs.] Golding. 
O@re-a, n. [N. Lat., from Gr. ovpov, urine, odpety, to 
make water; Fr. wrée.] One of the characteristic 
proximate principles of the urine separated by the 
vital processes in the tissues, and excreted from the 
blood by the kidneys. 
W-ré’do,n. [Lat., from urere, to burn, to scorch.] 
1. (Bot.) A genus of minute parasitical fungi, by 
which the seeds of cereals and the stems and seeds 


of grasses are often greatly injured, producing the 


diseases called smut, rust, &c. 
_ 2. (Med.) Nettle-rash. See NETTLE-RASH. 
Wlrens, a. ([Lat., p. pr. of urere, to burn.] (Bot.) 
Producing a burning or stinging sensation; — said 
of certain plants haying stings, as the nettle, and 
the like, Henslow. 
U-vé/ter (Synop., § 130), n. [N. Lat., from Gr. odpyriip, 
the same as ovp7Spa, the passage of the urine, but 
also the urinary duct, from odpeiy, to make water. 
from ovpov, urine; Fr. wretére, Sp. & It. uretere.} 
(Anat.) The excretory duct of the kidney, a tube 
conveying the urine from the kidney to the bladder. 
There are two ureters, one on each side. 
W-ve/ter-t/tis,n. [N.Lat. See URETER.] (Med.) 
Inflammation of the ureter. Dunglison. 
U-ve/thra, n. [N. Lat., from Gr. otpiSpa, from 
otpety, to make water; Fr. wrétre, It. wretra, Sp. 
uretra, uretera. See supra.| (Anat.) The canal 
by which the urine is conducted from the bladder 
and discharged. 
U-vé/thral, a. Of, or pertaining to, the urethra. 
U-rét/ie, a. Of, pertaining to, or exciting the flow 
of, urine; diuretic; urinary. 
rge,v.t. [imp. & p. p. URGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
URGING.] [Lat. wrgere, urguere, It. urgere, Sp. & 
Pg. urgir.] 

1. To press; to push; to drive; to impel; to force 
onward. ‘And great Achilles wrge the Trojan 
fate.” Dryden. ‘‘ Through the thick deserts head- 
long urged his flight.” Pope. 

2. To press the mind or will of; to ply with mo- 
tives, arguments, persuasion, or importunity. 

My brother 


Did wrge me in his act. Shak. 
3. To provoke; to exasperate. [Rare.] 
Urge not my father’s anger. Shak, 
4. To press hard upon; to follow closely. 
Heir urges heir, like wave impelling wave. Pope. 


5. To present in an urgent manner; to press upon 
attention; as, to wrge an argument; to wrge a peti- 
tion; to urge the necessity of a case. 

6. To treat with forcible means; to take severe or 
violent measures with; as, to wrye an ore with in- 
tense heat. 

Syn.—To animate; incite; impel; instigate; stimu- 
late; encourage. 

Urike.». i. To press on; as, he strives to wrge up- 
ward. 

Or’genge, n. Urgency. [Rare.] 

Ur’Zen-¢y, n. (Fr. wrgence, Sp. & Pg. wrgencia, It. 
uUrgenza. | 

1. The quality of being urgent ; importunity ; 
earnest solicitation; as, the urgency of a request. 

2. Pressure of necessity ; as, the wrgency of want 
or distress; the urgency of the occasion. 
ix/Sent,a. [Fr. urgent, Sp., Pg., & It. urgente, 
Lat. urgens, p. pr. of urgere. See URGE.] Urging; 
pressing ; besetting ; plying with importunity ; 
calling for immediate attention; instantly impor- 
tant. “The urgent hour.” Shak. ‘Some wrgent 
cause to ordain the contrary.” Hooker. 

The Egyptians were urgent upon the people that th i 
send thems ont of the lan f! ¥ ae j at ase 

Or’/Zent-ly, adv. In an urgent manner}; pressingly ; 
violently; vehemently ; forcibly. 
r/Ser,n. One who urges; one who importunes, 
Urge’-won/der, n. [Fr. orge, barley, Pr. ordi, It. 
orzo, Lat. hordeum.] A sort of barley. Mortimer. 
Ot-a, n. (Ornith.) A genus of guillemots. Baird. 
Ulrie, a. (Fr. wrique, from Gr. otpov, urine.] (Chem.) 
Of, pertaining to, or obtained from, urine; — said 
of an acid which occurs in small quantities in the 
healthy urine of man and quadrupeds, and in much 
larger quantity in the urine of birds, of which it 
forms the white part as urate of ammonia. It also 
constitutes the chief part of the excrement of ser- 
pents, as the boa constrictor. 

{7 In diseased urine, uric acid is often deposited on 
cooling, and generally of a reddish color. It also consti- 
tutes the most frequent form of gravel and calculus when 
deposited in the bladder. Acid urate of soda is found in 
the chalk stones of gouty patients. Uric acid is also 
called lithic acid. Gregory. 
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URIM 
Ovim, n. [Heb. urim, pl. of fr, flame, fire, 37, 
light, and thummim, pl. of thém, perfection, inno- 
cence.] A part of the breastplate of the high-priest 
among the ancient Jews, in connection with which 
Jehovah revealed his will on certain occasions, Its 
nature is not distinctly understood, 
Thou shalt put in the breastplate of judgment the Urim 
and the Thummimn. Lx, xxviii. 30. 
And when Saul inquired of the Lord, the Lord answered 
him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets. 
1 Sam, xxviii. 6. 
Q=~ There are two principal opinions respecting the 
urim and thummim. One is, that these words denote the 
four rows of precious stones in the breastplate of the 
high-priest, and are so called from their brilliancy and 
perfection; which stones, in an appeal to God in difficult 
cases, indicated his mind and will by some supernatural 
appearance. Thus, as we know that upon each of the 
stones was to be engraved the name of one of the sons of 
Jacob, it has been oonjectured that the letters forming 
the divine response became in some way or other dis- 
tinguished from the other letters. The other principal 
opinion is, that the wrim and thummim were two small 
oracular images similar to the teraphim, personifying 
revelation and truth, which were placed in the cavity or 
pouch formed by the folds of the breastplate, and which 
uttered oracles by a voice. <At/to. The latest opinion is 
_ that of Professor Plumptre, who supposes the Urim to 
have been a clear and colorless stone set in the breast- 
plate of the high-priest as a symbol of light, answering 
to the mystic scarabeus in the pectoral plate of the an- 
cient Egyptian priests, and that the Zhuwmmim was an 
image corresponding to that worn by the priestly judges 
of Egypt as a symbol of truth and purity of motive. By 
gazing steadfastly on these, he may have been thrown 
into a mysterious, half ecstatic state, akin to hypnotism, 
in which he lost all personal consciousness, and received a 
spiritual illumination and insight. —It is not known when 
this oracular mode of consulting God ceased. There is 
no instance of it in the Scriptures, during the time of the 
first temple, and it certainly was not practiced during 
that of the second. 


Ulrin-al, n. [Lat. wrinal, from uring, urine; Fr. & 
Pr. urinal, Sp. orinal, It. orinale.] 

1. A vessel for containing urine. 

2. A convenience, either public or private, for 

_ urinating purposes. 

U’'rin-a/ri-tim, n. [L. Lat. uwrinarium.] (Agric.) 
A reservoir or place for the reception of urine, &c., 

_for manure. 

U’rin-a-ry, a. [Fr. wrinaire, It. wrinario, orinario, 
Sp. wrinario, from Lat. wrina, urine.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, urine; as, the wrinary 
bladder; wrinary calculi; wrinary abscesses, 

_ 2. Resembling, or of the nature of, urine. 

U'vima-ry,n. A urinarium. 

U’rin-ate, v.i. [L. Lat. urinare, It. urinare, ori- 
nare, Sp. orinar, Pg. urinar, ourinar, Pr. urinar, 

_Fr. uriner.] To discharge urine; to make water. 

U‘vin-a/tion, n. The act of voiding urine; mictu- 

_Trition. 

U/rin-a/tive, a. [It. urinativo, orinativo.]_ Pro- 

_ voking the flow of urine; diuretic. 

U’rin-a/tor, n. [Lat., from urinari, to plunge un- 
der water, to dive; It. urinatore, Fr. urinateur.]} 
One who plunges and sinks in water in search of 

_ something, as for pearls; adiver. [~are.] Ray. 

Urine, n. [Fr. wrine, Sp. & It. wrina, orina, Pg. 
ourina, Pr. & Lat. wrina, Gr. ovpoy, allied to Ger. 
harn, urine, and Skr. vdri, water, Lat. wrinari, to 
dive. Of. supra.) An animal fluid or liquor se- 
ereted by the kidneys, whence it is conveyed into 
the bladder by the ureters, and through the urethra 
discharged. Theurine of beasts is sometimes called 
stale. 

Urine, v. i. To discharge urine; to make water; 

_tourinate. [Obs. or rare.] Bacon. 

U/rin-if/er-otis, a. [Lat. wrina, urine, and /erre, 

__to bear.) Conveying urine. 

U’/rin-ip/a-rotis, a. [Fr. wrinipare, from Lat. 
urina, urine, and parere, to produce.| (Med.) Pro- 
ducing or preparing urine; — applied to certain 

_ tubes in the cortical portion of the kidney. 

U’rin-6m/e-ter, n. ([Lat. wrina, urine, and Gr. 
pétpov, measure.] (Med.) A small hydrometer for 

_estimating the specific gravity of urine. 

U/rin-Gse,)a. ([Fr. wrineux, It. urinoso. See 

U/rin-otis,§ URtne.] Pertaining to urine, or par- 
taking ofits qualities; having the character of urine; 
similar to urine. Arbuthnot. 

U'vith, n. The bindings of ahedge. [Prov. Eng.] 
rn,n. [Fr. urne, Sp., Pg., It., & Lat. wrna.] 

1. A vessel of various forms, usually largest in 
the middle, and furnished with a foot or pedestal, 
employed for different purposes, as for holding 
liquids, for ornamental uses, and anciently for hold- 
ing lots, &c., to be drawn, or for preserving the 
ashes of the dead after cremation. 


A rustic, digging in the ground by Padua, found an _wrn, or 


earthen pot, in which there was another urn. Wilkins. 
His scattered limbs with my dead body burn, 
And once more join us in the pious urn. Dryden. 


2. (Rom. Antiq.) A measure of capacity for liq- 
uids, containing about three gallons and a half, 
wine measure. It was half the amphora, and four 
times the congius. W. Smith. 

3. (Bot.) A hollow body shaped like an urn, in 
which the sporules of mosses are contained ; spore- 
case; theca. Henslow, 

Orn, v. ¢. To inclose in an urn, or as if in an urn. 





Or’/su-line, a. 


Bacon. | 
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When horror universal shall descend, 
And heaven’s dark concave wrn all human race. Young. 

Orn/al,a. Of, pertaining to, or by means of, an urn 
orurns. ‘‘Urnal interment.” Browne. 
rn/ful, n.; pl. ORN/FULS. As much as an urn will 
hold; enough to fill an urn, 

Orn/-shaped (firn/shapt), a. Having the shape of 
anurn. — 

U/ro-Sén/i-tal, a. [Gr. otpov, urine, and Eng. gen- 
ital, q.v.] (Med.) Of, or pertaining to, the urinary 
and genital apparatus; as, the urogenital organs. 

U-rdlo-gy, n. [Gr. ovpov, urine, and Adyos, 

U/ro-ndl’o-Sy, discourse, description.] That 
part of medicine which treats of urine. Dunglison. 

U-rbs/eo-py, n. [Fr.wroscopie, fr. Gr. otpor, urine, 
and ckomety, to view.] The judgment of diseases 

_ by inspection of urine. [Rare.] Browne. 

Ur'ry,n. (Cf. Gael. & Ir. wir, wireach, mold, clay.] 
A sort of blue or black clay, lying near a vein of 

coal. Mortimer. 

Wrisa,n. [Lat. wrsa, a she-bear; also, as a constel- 
lation, f. of wsus, a bear] A bear, 

Ursa Major (Astron.), 
the Great Bear, one of the 
most conspicuous of the 
northern constellations, sit- 
uated near the pole. It 
contains the stars which 
form the Dipper, or 
Charles's Wain. — Ursa 
Minor, the Little Bear, the 
constellation nearest the 
north pole. It contains the 
pole-star, which is situated 
ee the extremity of the 
ail. 


Oxr’si-f6rm, a. [Lat. ursus, wrsa, a bear, and for- 
ma, form.] In the shape of a bear. 
r/sime, a. ([Lat. wrsinus, from wrsus, a bear; Fr. 
ursin, oursin, Pr. ursin, It. orsino.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or resembling, a bear. 
r/su-line, n. (Rom. Cath. Church.) One of an 
order of nuns founded by St. Angela Merici, at 
Brescia, in Italy, about the year 1537, and so called 
from St. Ursula, under whose protection it was 
placed. The order was introduced into Canada as 
early as 1639, and into the United States in 1727. 
The members are devoted entirely to education. 

[Fr. ursuline, Sp. ursulina, n.} 
Of, or pertaining to, St. Ursuline, or to the order of 

_ Ursulines. 

Wr’/sus,n. [Lat., bear.] (Zodl.) A genus of quad- 
rupeds; the bear. 
x/ti-ea/ceotis, a. [Lat. urtica, anettle.] (Bot.) 
Of, or pertaining to, nettles, or the nettle family. 

Ovr/ti-ea/ting,a. Nettling, or stinging like a nettle. 

Ur’ti-ea/tion, n. (Med.) The process of stinging 
with nettles, sometimes used in treating paral- 

_ysis. 

Olrus,n. [Lat. urus, Gr. odpos, It. & Sp. wro, Fr. 
ure, O. H. Ger. &i7, &r-ohso, N. H. Ger. auer-ochs.] 

1. The wild bull. 

2. (Zo6l.) The trivial or specific name of the spe- 
cies from which the common bull or ox and cow are 
supposed to be derived, and which, in a wild state, 

_ formerly inhabited the central parts of Europe. 

Us, pron. pl. [A-8. as, &sic, O. Sax., O. Fries., & L. 
Ger. us, Icel. & Sw. oss, Dan. os, D. ons, Goth. wns, 
unsis, O. H. Ger. unsith, wns, M. H. Ger. uns, 
wnsich, N. H. Ger. uns.] The objective case of we, 
See I and WE. 


Give ws this day our daily bread. 


Us/a-ble, a. Capable of being used. 

Uslage,n. ([Fr. usage, Pr. usatge, Sp. usage, It. 
usaggio, li. Lat. usagium, usaticum, from Lat. usus, 
use, usage, from wti, wsus, to use.) 

1. The act of using; mode of using or treating; 
treatment; conduct with respect to a person or 
thing; as, good usage; ill usage; hard usage. 

My brother 
Is prisoner to the bishop, at whose hands 


ESS Te 





Ursa Major. 


Matt. vi. 11. 


He hath good usage and great liberty. Shak, 
2. Manners; conduct; behavior. [0bs.] 
A gentle nymph was found, 
Hight “ Astery,” excelling all the crew 
In courteous usage. Spenser. 


3. Long-continued practice ; custom ; habitual 
use; method. 

It has now been, during many years, the grave and decorous 
usage of Parliaments to hear, in respectful silence, all expres- 
sions, acceptable or unacceptable, which are uttered from the 
throne. Macaulay. 


4. Customary use, as of a word in a particular 
sense or signification, or the signification itself. 


Syn.—Custom; use; habit. —Usacr, Custom. These 
words, as here compared, agree in expressing the idea of 
habitual practice ; but a custom is not necessarily a usage. 
A custom may belong to many or to a single individual. 
A usage properly belongs to the great body of a people. 
Hence we speak of usage, not of custom, as the law of 
language. Again, a custom is merely that which has been 
often repeated, so as to have become, in a good degree, 
established. A wsage must be both often repeated and of 
long standing. Hence, we speak of a ‘‘ new custom,” but 
not of a ‘‘new usage.” Thus, also, the “ customs of so- 
ciety’ is not so strong an expression as the ‘‘ wsages of 
society.” ‘Custom, a greater power than nature, seldom 
fails to make them worship.” Locke. ‘Of things once 
received and confirmed by use, long usage is a law suf- 
ficient.” Hooker. 














Use, n. 


Use (yyz), v. t. 


USE 


Ts’a-Xer, n. [Fr. usager.] One who has the use of 
any thing in trust for another. 
Us/ang¢e, n. 


[ Obs.] Daniel. 
Fr. wsance, Pr. uzansa, Sp. usanza, 
Pg. usanga, It. usanza, from Fr. wser, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. usar, It. wsare. See Use, v. t. 

1. Use; usage; treatment; employment. [Obs.] 

2. Interest paid for money; usury. [Obs.] Shak. 
_ 3. (Com.) The time which, by usage or custom, 
is allowed in certain countries for the payment of a 
bill of exchange. This time may be a period of so 
many days or months, according to the custom of 
different places. 

(Lat. wsus, from uti, usws, to use; It., Sp., 
& Pg. uso, Pr. & Fr. us.] 

1. The act of employing any thing, or of apply- 
ing it to one’s service; application; employment; 
conversion to an act or purpose; as, the wse of a 
pen in writing ; the wse of books in study ; the wse 
of a spade in digging. 


Books can never teach the use of books. Bacon. 

This Davy serves you for good uses. Shak, 
When he framed 

All things to man’s delightful use. Milton. 


2. Occasion or need to employ; necessity; as, to 
have no further wse for a book. 
3. Yielding of service; advantage derived; use- 
fulness; utility. 
God made two great lights, great for their wse 
To man. Milton. 
’Tis use alone that sanctifies expense. Pope. 


4. Continued or repeated practice ; customary 
employment; usage; custom. 
Let later age that noble wse envy. 
Sweetness, truth, and every grace 
Which time and use are wont to teach. Waller, 
How use doth breed a habit in a man! Shak. 


5. Hence, common occurrence ; ordinary expe- 
rience. [Rare.] 
O Cesar, these things are beyond all use, Shak. 


6. The premium paid for the possession and em- 
ployment of borrowed money; interest. [Obs.] 

Thou art more obliged to pay duty and tribute, use and 
principal, to him. Bp. Taylor. 

7. (Law.) The benefit or profit of lands and tene- 
ments. Use imports a trust and confidence reposed 
in a man for the holding of lands. He to whose 
use or benefit the trust is intended, shall enjoy the 
profits. An estate is granted and limited to A for 
the use of B, 


Cestuy que use (Law), the person who has the use of 
lands and tenements. — Contingent use, or springing use, 
a use made dependent on a future event. — /n wse, in em- 
ployment; in customary practice or observance. — Of no 
use, useless ; of no advantage. — Of use, useful; of advan- 
tage ; profitable.— Out of use, not in employment.— Result- 
ing use (Law), a use, which, being limited by the deed, 
expires or can not vest, and results or returns to him who 
raised it, after such expiration. — Secondary or shifting 
use, a use Which, though executed, may change from one 
to another by circumstances. Blackstone.— Statute of 
uses (Eng. Law), the stat. 27 Henry VIII., cap. 10, which 
transfers uses into possession, or which unites the use 
and possession. — Jo make use of, to put to use, to em- 
ploy; to derive service from; to use. 

[imp. & p. p. USED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
USING.] [Fr. user, Pr. usar, uzar, Sp. & Pg. usar, 
It. wsare, from Lat. uti, wsws, to use. 

1. To make use of; to convert to one’s service; 
to avail one’s self of; to employ; to put to a pur- 
pose; as, to wse a plow; to use a chair; to wse a 
book; to use time; to use flour for food; to use 
water for irrigation. 

Lancelot Gobbo, use your legs. Shak. 
Some other means I have, which may be used. Milton. 

2. To behave toward; to act with regard to; to 
treat; as, to wse one well or ill; to wse a beast with 
cruelty. 


Spenser. 


I will wse him well. Shak. 
How wouldst thou we me now? Milton. 
Cato has used me ill, Addison, 
3. To practice customarily. 
Use hospitality one to another. 1 Pet. iv. 9. 


4. To accustom; to habituate; to render familiar 
by practice; as, men wsed to cold and hunger; sol- 
diers used to hardships and danger. 

Thou, with thy compeers, 
Used to the yoke. Milton. 

To use one’s self, to behave. [Obs.] Shak.— To use 
up, to consume or exhaust by using; to leave nothing of; 
and (inelegantly) to exhaust; to tire out; to leave no 
capacity of force or use in. 


-Syn.—Employ.— User, Empioy. We wse a thing, or 


_ make use of it, when we derive from it some enjoyment 


or service. We employ it when we turn that service into 
a particular channel. We wse words to express our gen- 
eral meaning; we employ certain technical terms in ref- 
erence to a given subject. To make use of, implies pas- 
sivity in the thing; as, to make use of a pen; and hence 
there is often a material difference between the two words 
when applied to persons. To speak of ‘‘ making use of 
another” generally implies a degrading idea, as if we had 
used him as a tool; while employ has no such sense. A 
confidential friend is employed to negotiate ; an inferior 
agent is made use of to carry on an intrigue. 

I would, my son, that thou wouldst use the power 

Which thy discretion gives thee to control 


And manage all. Cowper. 
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To study nature will thy time employ : 
e Knowledge and innocence are perfect joy. Dryden. 


Use, v. i. 1. To be wont or accustomed; to practice 
customarily. 
They use to place him that shall be their captain on a stone. 
Spenser. 
Fears used to be represented in an imaginary fashion. Bacon. 
Thus we use to say, it is the room that smokes, when indee 
it is the fire in the room. Sout 
2. To be accustomed to go; to frequent; to in- 
habit; to dwell; —sometimes followed by of. [ Obs.] 
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Us/tu-late, a. [Lat.] Blackened as if burned. 
Us/tu-la/tion, n. [Fr. ustulation, from Lat. wstu- 
lare, to scorch, from wrere, wstum, to burn. 

1. The act of burning or searing. [Rave.] Petty. 

2. (Chem.) The operation of expelling one sub- 
stance from another by heat, as sulphur and arsenic 
from ores, in a muffle. [ Obs.] 

3. (Pharmacy.) (a.) The roasting or drying of 
moist substances so as to prepare them for pulver- 
izing. (b.) The burning of wine. 

4. Concupiscence. [Obs. or rare.] 


As 
= 


UTILITARIAN 


on the rights of others ;— commonly used with of, 
sometimes with on or wpon; as, the wsurpation of a 
throne; the usurpation of the supreme power. ‘ A 
law [of a State] which is a usurpation upon the 
general government.” O.Hlisworth. ‘ A manifest 
usurpation on the rights of other States.” D, JWeb- 
ster. 


He contrived thelr destruction, with the usurpation of the 
regal dignity upon him. Sir T. More. 


g=- Usurpation, in a peculiar sense, denotes the abso- — 


lute ouster and dispossession of the patron of a church, 


by presenting a clerk to a vacant benefice, who is there- — 


4 


v 


It is not certain that they took the better part when they 
chose ustulation before marriage, expressly against the apostle. 
Bp. Taylor. 

Us/ii-al (yy/zhy-al), a. [Fr. wsuel, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
usual, It. uswale, Lat. wswalis, from wsus, use.] In 
use; such as occurs in ordinary practice, or in the 
ordinary course of events; customary; ordinary; 


“Where never foot did wse.” Spenser, 

He useth every day to a merchant’s house where I serve 

water. B. Jonson. 
Where the mild whispers use : 

Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks. Milton. 


Use/ful, a. Full of use, advantage, or profit; pro- 
ducing, or having power to produce, good; helpful 


upon admitted and instituted. 


2. The act or practice of using; usage; custom, 
[ Obs. 
U-stiirp/a-_to-ry, a. 
by usurpation; usurping. 
U-sfirp/er, 2. 





{Lat. wsurpatorius.| Marked — 
[ Rare. ] 
[Fr. usurpateur, Pr. usurpatre, Sp. 


toward advancing any purpose; beneficial; profit-| frequent. & Pg. usurpador, It. usurpatore, Lat. wusurpator.] 
able; as, vessels and instruments wsefwl in a family ; Consultation with oracles was formerly a thing very usual. One who usurps; one who seizes or occupies power 
books useful for improvement; wseful knowledge; , : Hooker. or property without right; as, the wsurper of a 
useful arts. We can make friends of these usual enemies. Baxter. throne, of power, or of the rights of a patron. “* 


To what can I be useful? Milton. 


Use/ful-ly, adv. In auseful manner; beneficially ; 

_ profitably. 

Use/ful-mess, n. The state or quality of being use- 
ful; conduciveness to some end, properly to some 
valuable end; as, the wsefulness of canal navigation ; 


A crown will not want pretenders to claim it, nor usurpers, 
if their power serves them, to possess it. South. 


U-sairp’ing-ly, adv. In a usurping manner; by 
_ usurpation; without just right or claim. F ‘ 
U'sti-ry (yy/zhy-ry), n. [Fr. usure, Pr., Sp., Pg., — 
It., & Lat. wsura, from uti, wsus, to use. | 
1. A premium paid, or stipulated to be paid, for 
the use of money; interest. [Obs.] 
Thou shalt not lend on usury to thy brother. Deut. xxiii. 19. 
Thou oughtest therefore to have put my money to the ex- 
changers, and then, at my coming, I should have received 
mine own with usury. Matt. xxv. 27. 
When he borrows from the ancients, he repays with usury 
of his own. Ss Dryden. 
2. The practice of taking interest. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Usury bringeth the treasure of a realm into few hands. Bacon. 


3. A premium or compensation paid, or stipulated 
to be paid, for the use of money borrowed or re- 
turned, beyond the rate of interest established by 
law; illegal interest; exorpitant interest. 

Would it not look oddly to a stranger that should come into 
this land, and hear in our pulpits usury preached against, and 
yet the law allow it? Selden. 

{= The practice of requiring in repayment of money 
lent any thing more than the amount lent, was formerly 
thought to be a great moral wrong, and the greater, the 
more was taken. But for many years this opinion has 
ceased to exist, or at least has lost much of its practical 
or legal force. Itis no longer deemed more wrong to take 
pay for the use of money than for the use of a house, or 
a horse, or any other property. But the lingering influ- 
ence of the former opinion, together with the fact that the 
nature of money makes it easier for the lender to oppress 
the borrower, has caused nearly all Christian nations to 
fix by law the rate of compensation for the use of money. 
Of late years, however, the opinion that money should 
be borrowed and repaid, or bought and sold, upon what- 
ever terms the parties should agree to, like any other 
property, has gained ground every where. WV. Ain. Cyc. 


Ut. (Mus.) The first note in Guido’s musical scale, 
_now usually superseded by do. 


Us/ti-al-ly (yy/zhy-al-), adv. In the usual manner ; 
_ commonly; customarily; ordinarily. 
Us/ti-al-mess (yu/zhy-al-), n. The state or quality 
_of being usual; commonness; frequency. 
U/su-eap/tion (Synop., § 130), nm. [Fr. & Sp. 
usucapion, It. wsucapione, Pr. wzucapcio, Lat. 
the usefulness of machinery in manufactures. usucapio, from Se nee ee to acquire 
Syn.—Utility; serviceableness; value; advantage; by long use, from usu, ablative of wsus, use, and 
nana See UTILITY. : 4 ~"" | capere, to take.] (Civtl Law.) Me acquisition of 
in . ‘ the title or right to property by the uninterrupted 
, © : rO- * sos . 

Tse Oe oe pees eo ‘ay and undisputed possession of it for a certain term 
ducing no good end ; answering no valuable pur-| Jrescribed by law;—the same as prescription in 
pose; not advancing the end proposed; as, a wseless aaronhlatr 2 
garment, ee pay F : U’su-friiet (Synop., § 130), ». [Lat. wsufructus, 

Not to sit idle with so great a gift useless. Ailton.|  asusfructus, usus et fructus, from usus, use, and 
Syn. —Fruitless; ineffectual. — UsELEss, FRUITLESS, fructus, fruit; Fr. usufruit, Pr. uzuffrug, 8p. & 
INEFFECTUAL. We speak of an attempt, &c., as wseless g. usufructo, It. usufrutto.] (Law.) The right of 
(not capable of being used to effect) when there are in it using and enjoying the profits of a thing belonging 
inherent difficulties pic. forbid the hope of success; as, to another, without impairing the substance. Burrill. 
it is wseless to contend against the decisions of Provi- | fo. - = 2 - sutruU aa 
dence. We speak ot it as frwitiess when it fails, not from U an nee a fen ao ; See ,, se ri ae 
ye Teer a eens ee Nee ee ne ario, It suf ruttuario.) A person who has the use 
ance or calamity arising to frustrate it; as, the design was fees ’ ; Oo) EDS} aah : 
rendered fruitless by the death of its projector. It is wse- | of property and reaps the profits of it. Wharton. 
less to attempt any thing without adequate means; and| U/su-frtiet/t-a-ry, «@. Of, pertaining to, or in the 
even when we do possess them, our efforts are often nature of, a usufruct. ‘‘The ordinary graces be- 
Sruitless. Ineffectwal nearly resembles fruitless, but im- queathed by Christ to his church, as the wsufructu- 
plies a failure of a less hopeless character; as, after sev- | _ a@ry property of all its members.” Coleridge. 
eral ineffectual eftorts, I at last succeeded. U’su-ra/ri-ous,a. Usurious. [0bs.] ‘Usurarious 
: ; Useless are all words contracts.” Bp. Taylor. 
Till you have writ “ performance ” with your everes a U/stire (yy/zhur), v. i. [O. Fr. usurer, Sp. usurar, 
All searches into antiquity, in relation to this ee usurear, L. Lat. usurare. | To practice usury ; 
aye either needless or fruitless. Waterland. | .t0 charge unlawful interest. [Obs.] _ Shak. 
Even our blessed Savior’s preaching, who spake as never U/sti-rer (yy/zhy-rer), nm. [Fr. & Pr. usurier, Sp. 
man spake, was ineffectual to many. Stillingfleet. eee eases usureiro, It. wsurarto, UsUraro, WSUu- 
Use/less-ly, adv. In a useless manner; without A Seen to lend money and take 
Saipan enteees interest for it. [ Obs.]} 


Use/less-mess, n. The state or quality of being ihaten 4 ang CEIAY pace le Ther heet BIE 
‘ * : e a A ou lend money n i r by thee, 
useless; unserviceableness; unfitness for any valu thou shalt not be to him as a usurer, neither shalt thou lay 


able purpose, or for the purpose intended; as, the upon him usury. iaiieertiaose 
} s of pleasure. : 
ec ecseness OF DP oe 2. One who lends money at a rate of interest 


s’er,n. One wh > ies. ‘ Ultas,n. [Written also wtis.] [Scot. utass, wtast 
Ciwer Ne [O. Fr. A aint hussier beyond that established by law. Norm. Fr. utes, utas, utus, utaves, ute, the eighth, 
huissier, from us, uis, ois, hus, huis, hues, huia, He was wont to call me wsurer, Shak, ne hey) < : ur ott, oe be eign tee ae 
aah é ae ‘ 5 eig . Fr. oitauve, pl. oitauves, the eig 
Pe ee Fe has the care of the D-gtlet-otts (yu 2h Fe) CEyn on 18180) ee SLL Lat. octavus, the eighth.] ; } 


usurarius, Fr. usuraire, Pr. uswrari, Sp., Pg., & 
It. usurario.] 

1. Practicing usury; taking exorbitant interest 
for the use of money; as, a wswrious person. 

2. Partaking of usury; containing usury; as, a 
wsurious contract, which by statute is void. 

U-siti/vi-otis-ly (-zhy/-), adv. In ausurious manner. 

U-sii/ri-otis-mess (yy-zhy/ri-us-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being usurious. 

U-stirp’,v.t. [imp. & p. p. USURPED (yy-zirpt/); 
p. pr. & vb. n. USURPING.| [Fr. usurper, Pr., Sp., 
& Pg. usurpar, It. & Lat. usurpare, contracted from 
Lat. wswrapere, i. e., to seize to one’s own use, from 
usus, use, and rapere, to seize.] To seize and hold 
in possession by force or without right; as, to wsurp 
athrone; to wsurp the prerogatives of the crown; 


1. (0. Eng. Practice.) The octave; the eighth day 
after any term or feast; as, the wtas of St. Michael; 
the wtas of St. Hilary. Cowell, 

The marriage was celebrated at Canterbury, and in the utas 
of St. Hilary next ensuing she was crowned. Holinshed. 

2. Hence, festivity ; merriment. 

U-tén’/sil (113) (Synop., § 180), n. [Fr. wtensile, 
ustensile, Pr. ustencilha, Sp. & Pg. ustensilio, Lat. 
ustensile, from ustensilis, that may be used, fit for 
use, from wti, wsus, to use.] That which is used; 
an instrument; an implement; especially, an instru- 
ment or vessel used in a kitchen, or in domestic and 
farming business. 

Wagons fraught with utensils of war. Milton. 

U/ter-ime (Synop., §130),a. [Fr. wtérin, Sp., Pg., 


door of a court, hall, chamber, or the like; hence, 
an officer whose business it is to introduce stran- 
gers, or to walk before a person of rank. 
These are the ushers of Marcius. Shak. 
t=" There are various officers of this kind attached to 
the royal household in England, including the gentleman 
usher of the black rod, who attends in the House of Peers 
during the sessions of Parliament, and twelve or more 
gentlemen ushers. 
2. An under-teacher or assistant to the preceptor 

_of a school, 

Ush’er,v. t. [imp. & p.p. USHERED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. USHERING.| To introduce, as an usher, forerun- 
ner, or harbinger; to forerun, 

The stars, that usher evening, rose. Hilton. 





The Examiner was ushered into the world by a letter, set- 
ting forth the great genius of the author. Addison. 
Ush/er-ange, 7”. The act of ushering, or the state 

of being ushered in; introduction. [Obs.] 
sh’er-dém, n. The office or position of an usher; 
ushership. [Rare.] 
Ush/er-less, a. Destitute of an usher. 
Ush/er-ship, n. The office of an usher. 
Us/que-baugh (tis/kwe-baw), n. [Ir. wisge beatha, 
tite} water of life, from wisge, water, and beatha, 
ife, 

1. A compound distilled spirit made in Ireland 
and Scotland; a kind of whisky. See WuHIsky. 

The Scottish returns being vested in grouse, white hares, 
pickled salmon, and usquebaugh. W, Scott. 

2. A liquor compounded of brandy, raisins, cin- 
namon, and other spices. N. Am. Cyc. 
Us/sé1f’, n. pl. Ourselves. [Obs. and rare.] Wycliffe. 
st/ion (Ust/yun),n. [Fr. & Sp. wstion, It. ustione, 
Lat. ustio, from wrere, ustum, to burn.] The act 
of burning; the state of being burned. 
Us-t0/ri-ous, a. [It. & Sp. ustorio, from Lat. urere, 

ustum, to burn.] Having the quality of burning. 
[Rare.] Watts. 


Marston. 


U-strp’, v. i. 


to usurp power; to wsurp the right of a patron is 
to oust or dispossess him. 

Alack! thou dost usurp authority. Shak. 

Vice sometimes usurps the place of virtue. Denham. 


(a@" Usurp is not applied to common dispossession of 
private property. 
Syn.—To arrogate; assume; appropriate. 


To commit violent seizure of right; 
to be or act as a usurper. [Rare.] ‘The parish 
churches on which the Presbyterians and fanatics 
had usurped.” Evelyn. 
Another revolution, to get rid of this illegitimate and usurped 
government, would be perfectly justifiable. Burke. 
And now the Spirits of the Mind 
Are busy with poor Peter Bell; 
Upon the rights of visual sense 
surping, with a prevalence 


More terrible than magic spell. Wordsworth. 


Wsur-pa/tion, n. [Fr. usurpation, Sp. usurpacion, 


It. usurpazione, Pr. & Lat. uswrpatio.] 

1. The act of usurping, or of seizing, or occupying 
and enjoying, the power or property of another 
without right; an unauthorized, arbitrary assump- 
tion and exercise of power, especially as infringing 


& It. uterino, Lat. uterinus, from uterus, the 
womb. 
1. Of, or pertaining to, the womb; belonging to 
the uterus. 
2. Born of the same mother, but by a different 
father. ‘‘ Walter Pope, wterine brother to Dr. Joh. 
_ Wilkins.” Wood. 
U’te-ro-ges-ta’tion, n. [Lat. uterus, the womb, 
and gestatio, a bearing.] (Med.) Gestation in the 
womb from conception to birth; pregnancy. 
a Pritchard. 
O'lte-riis,n. [Lat. uterus, Fr. wtérus, Pr., Sp., Pg., 
_& It. wero.) (Anat.) The womb. 
U'tile,a. [Fr. & It. utile, Pr., Sp., & Pg. wtil, Lat. 
utilis, from uti, to use.] Profitable; useful. [Obs.] 
U-til/i-ta/ri-an (89), a. [Fr. utilitaire, from Lat. 
utilitas, utility.] Consisting in, or pertaining to, 
utility ; pertaining to utilitarianism ; — often used in 
a reproachful sense as applied to that which evinces, 
or is characterized by, a regard for utility of a lower 
kind, or is marked by a sordid spirit. 
U-til/i-ta’/ri-an, n. One who holds the doctrine 
of utilitarianism. 


The utilitarians are for aeEE all the particular virtues — 


into one, and would substitute in their place the greatest use- 
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c U-til/i-ta’/ri-an-ism, n. 
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fulness, as the alone principle to which every question re- 
specting the morality of actions should be referred. Chalmers. 
_ But what isa utilitarian? Simply one who prefers the use- 
ful to the useless; and who does not? Sir W. Hamilton. 
1. The doctrine that the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number should 
be the end and aim of all social and political insti- 
tutions. J. Bentham. 
2. The doctrine that virtue is founded in utility; 
or that virtue is defined and enforced by its tendency 
to promote the highest happiness of the universe. 
$ The doctrine that utility is the sole standard of 
_ morality, so that the rectitude of an action is indi- 
cated and tested by its apparent usefulness. 
UtilVi-ty, n. [Fr. wtilité, Pr. utilitat, Sp. utilidad, 
Pg. utilidade, It. wtilita, Lat. utilitas, from utilis, 
useful. See UTILE.] The state or quality of being 
utile or useful; usefulness; production of good; 
profitableness to some valuable end; as, the wtility 
of manures upon land; the wtility of the sciences; 
the wtility of medicines. 
The utility of the enterprise was, however, so great and ob- 
vious that all opposition proved useless. Macaulay. 
_ Syn.—Usefulness; advantageousness; benefit; prof- 
it; avail; service. —UTiILiry, UseruLngess. Usefulness 
is Anglo-Saxon, and wtility is Latin; and hence the for- 
mer is used chiefly of things in the concrete, while the 
latter is employed more in a general and abstract sense. 
Thus, we speak of the wétlity of an invention, and the 
usefulness of the thing invented; of the wtélity of an in- 
stitution, and the wsefulness of an individual. So beauty 
and utility (not usefulness) are brought into comparison. 
Still, the words are, in many cases, used interchangeably. 
U'tili-za/tion, n. [Fr. utilisation.] The act of 
utilizing, or the state of being utilized. 
'til-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. UTILIZED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. UTILIZING.] [Fr. wttliser, Sp. utilizar, It. 
utilizzare.| To make useful; to turn to profitable 
account or use; as, to wtilize the whole power of a 
machine, and the like. 


In former ages, the mile-long corridors, with their numer- 
ous alcoves, might have been wtiAzed as a series of dungeons. 


Hawthorne. 
Ots Pds'/si-d2@/tis. [Lat., as you possess. ] 

1. (International Law.) The basis or principle of 
a treaty which leaves belligerents mutually in pos- 
session of what they have acquired by their arms 
during the war. Brande. 

2. (Civil Law.) A species of interdict, for the pur- 
pose of retaining possession of a thing, granted to 
one who, at the time of contesting suit, was in pos- 
session of an immovable thing, in order that he 

_ might be declared the legal possessor, Burrill. 
U’tis,n. [See Uras.] be 

1. (0. Eng. Law.) (a.) The eighth day after any 
term or feast; utas. (b.) Sometimes, the feast or 
festival itself. See UTAsS. 

2. Hence, festivity; merriment; bustle; stir. 

Then here will be old utis; it will be an excellent strat- 
agem. Shak. 

Ut/la-ry, n. The same as OUTLAWRY, q. Vv. 

Ut/mGst, a. [A-8. Qtemdst, atemest, ytemest, from 
fite, Qt, out, yte, outward, and mast, mest, most. 
Cf. OurmMosT and OUTERMOST. ] 

1. Situated at the furthest point or extremity; 
furthest out; most distant; extreme; last; as, the 
utmost limits of the land; the wimost extent of 
human knowledge. ‘‘ The wtmost bound of his wide 
labyrinth.” Spenser. 

We coasted within two leagues of Antibes, which is the ut- 
most town in France. Bvelyn. 

Betwixt two thieves I spend my utmost breath. Herbert. 


2. Being in the greatest or highest degree; as, the 
utmost assiduity ; the utmost harmony; the utmost 
misery or happiness. ‘‘ Utmost peril.” Shak. 
t/modst, n. The most that can be; the greatest 
power, degree, or effort; as, he has done his utmost; 
try your wtimost. 

I will be free 
Even to the utmost, as I please, in words, Shak, 
U-to/pi-a, n. [From Gr. od, not, and rézos, a place. | 

1. An imaginary island, represented by Sir 
Thomas More, in a work called Utopia, as enjoying 
the greatest perfection in politics, laws, and the 
like. 
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2. Hence, a place or state of ideal perfection. 

U-t0’/pi-an, a. [See supra.] Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling, Utopia; hence, ideal; chimerical; fan- 
ciful; founded upon or involving imaginary perfec- 
tions; as, utopian projects. 

U-t0/pi-an-ism, 7. The quality or practice of any 
utopian person or scheme; a chimerical scheme, in 
theory or practice. 

U-tdp/ie-al, a. Utopian; ideal. [Obs.] 2 

Let no idle Donatist of Amsterdam dream hence of an 
utopical perfection. Bp. Hall. 

U-to’pist, n. A utopian. 

U’tri-ele (yy/tri-kl), n. [Lat. wiriculus, diminutive 
of wter, utris, a bag or bottle made of an animal’s 
hide; Fr. wtricule.] 

1, A little bag or bladder; a little cell, as the air- 
cell of a fucus or sea-weed. 

2. (Physiol.) A microscopic cell in the structure 
of an egg, or animal, or plant. 

3. (Bot.) A small thin-walled, one-seeded fruit, 
as of goose-foot. Gray. 

U-trie/’a-lar, a. [Fr. wtricuiaire. See supra.) 

1. Containing utricles; furnished with glandular 
vessels like small bags, as plants; utriculate. 

2. Resembling a utricle or bag, whether large or 
minute ; —said especially with reference to the con- 
dition of the condensed vapor of certain substances, 
as sulphur, selenium, &c., when deposited upon 
cold bodies, in which case it assumes the form of 
small globules filled with liquid. 

U-trie/ti-late,a. Swollen like a bladder; inflated; 
utricular. . Dana. 

| U-trie/’t-loid, a. [Lat. utriculus, a little bag, and 
Gr. cidos,form.] Resembling a bladder; utricular; 
utriculate. Dana. 

Utter, a. [A-S. Ritter, ater, exterior, from Rt, Rte, 
out, comparative @67. See Our, and cf. Urmosr 
and OUTER. ] 

[ Obs.] 


1. Outer. 
mantle laid.” 
As doth a hidden moth 
The inner garment fret, not the u/ter touch. Spenser. 
2. Situated on the outside, or remote from the 
center; outer. [Obs.] ‘‘ Through wéter and through 
middle darkness,” Milton. 
The very utter part of Saint Adelmes point is five miles 
from Sandwich. Holinshed. 
3. Complete; perfect; total; final; as, wtter ruin; 
utter darkness. 
4. Peremptory; absolute; as, an wtter refusal or 
denial. 
5. Perfect; mere; entire; quite, & 
They ...are utter strangers to all those anxious thoughts 
which disquiet mankind. Atterbury. 
Utter barrister (Law), one recently admitted as barris- 
ter, who was accustomed to plead without the bar, as 
distinguished from the benches, who were permitted to 
plead within the bar. Cowell. 
Ut/ter, v.t. [imp. & p. p. UTTERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
UTTERING.] [From wtter, supra. Cf. M. H. Ger. 
aizeren, N. H. Ger. Guszern, from fizer, auszer, out 
of, Guszer, outward, outer, O. H. Ger. &zdn, to 
utter, from @z, out, out of.] 
1. To put forth or out; to reach out. [Obs.] 
“ And utter his tender head.” Spenser. 
2. To dispose of in the way of trade; to sell or 
vend. [Obs.] 
Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shak. 
They bring it home, and utter it commonly by the name of 
Newfoundland fish. Abbot. 
3. Hence, to put in circulation, as money; to put 
off, as currency; to cause to pass in trade; as, to 
utter coin or bank-notes. 
The whole kingdom should continue in a firm resolution 
never to receive or utter this fatal coin. Swift. 
4. To give expression to; to disclose; to publish; 
to speak; to pronounce. ‘Sweet as from blest 
voices uttering joy.” Milton. 
The words I utter let none think flattery. Shak. 
And the large words he uftered called me cruel. Addison. 
Syn.—To deliver; give forth; liberate; discharge; 
pronounce. See DELIVER. 





“By him a shirt, and witter 
Chapman. 











UZEMA 


Ut’ter-a-ble, a. Capable of being uttered, pro- 
nounced, or expressed. 
jt/ter-anc¢e, n. The act of uttering; sale; circula- 
tion; expression; pronuneiation; manner of speak- 
ing; emission from the mouth; vocal expression; 
as, a good or bad utterance. ‘‘ At length gave utter- 
ance to these words.” Milton. 
They ... began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit 
gave them utterance, acts li. 4. 
O, how unlike 
To that large utterance of the early gods! Keats. 
Ut/ter-ance, n. (Fr. outrance.] Extremity ; hence, 
sharpest or most deadly contention. [Obs.] 
Annibal forced those captives whom he had taken of our 
men to skirmish one against another to the utterance. Holland. 
Come, fate, into the lists, 
And champion me to the utterance. Shak. 


Ut/ter-er, n. One who utters. ‘“Utterers of se- 


_ crets.” Spenser. 
Ut/ter-less, a. Incapable of being uttered; unut- 
terable. [Obs.] 


Ut’ter-ly, adv. In an utter manner; to the full ex- 
tent; fully; perfectly; totally; as, utterly tired; 

_utterly debased; it is wtterly vain. 

Ut/ter-m6st, a. [From utter and most; A-S. Qte- 
mest. Cf. UTMOST and OUTERMOsT.] Extreme; 
utmost; being in the furthest, greatest, or highest 
degree; as, the uttermost extent or end; the utter- 
most distress. 

Bereave me not, 
Whereon I live! thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy counsel, in this uttermost distress! Hilton. 

Ut/ter-mBst, n. Utmost; highest degree of meas- 
ure; extremest thing or degree possible. 

Wherefore he is able also to save them to the uttermost that 
come unto God by him. eb. vii. 25. 
He can not have sufficient honor done unto him; but the 
uttermost we can do we must. Hooker. 


Ut/ter-mess, n. The state or quality of being utter 


_ or extreme; extremity; utmost. [/are.] 
U’vate,n. [Lat. wva, grape.] A conserve made of 
_ grapes. Simmonds. 


Wlwe-a,n. (Lat. wva, grape.] (Anat.) (a.) The cho- 
roid coat of the eye. (b.) The posterior layer of 
the iris;—so called on account of the black and 
very thick varnish which covers it, and which re- 

_sembles the skin of a black grape. 

Ulve-otis,a. [N. Lat. wwveus, from Lat. wa, a bunch 
or cluster of grapes, a grape; It. & Sp. wveo, Fr. 
wvée,n.| Resembling a grape. 

FUER coat of the eye (Anat.), the uvea, or choroid 
coat. 

Oowla, n. [N. Lat., diminutive of Lat. wea, a 
grape; O. Fr. uvule, It. uvola. See supra.| (Anat.) 
(a.) The fleshy conical body suspended from the 
middle of the lower border of the soft palate. (b.) 
A projection from the under side of‘the cerebellum, 

_ on the median line. 

U’vu-lar,a. Of, or pertaining to, the uvula; as, the 
uvular glands. 

U-witx/dw-ite (49), n. [So called in honor’ of M. 
Uwarow, President of the Academy of St. Peters- 
burg.] (MMJin.) An emerald-green variety of garnet, 
erystallizing in small dodecahedrons. 

Ux:0/vi-al, a. Dotingly fond of, or servilely submis- 
sive to, a wife; uxorious; also, becoming a wife; 
pertaining to a wife. [are.] 

The speech [of Zipporah, Ex. iv. 25] is not a speech of re- 
proach or indignation, but of uxorial endearment. Geddes, 

Ux-6r/i-cide,n. [Lat. uwxor, wife, and cxdere, to kill.] 

1. The murder of a wife by her husband. 
2. One who murders his wife. 

Ux-0/ri-otis (89), a. [Lat. wxorius, from Lat., Pr., 
& O. Fr. uxor, a wife.] Submissively or excessive- 
ly fond of a wife. ‘‘The government of effeminate 


and uxorious magistrates.” Milton. 
How wouldst thou insult 
When I must live wxorious to thy will 

In perfect thralldom! Milton. 


Ux-0/ri-otis-ly, adv. In an uxorious manner; with 
fond or servile submission to a wife. 

Ux-0/ri-otis-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
uxorious; connubial dotage; excessive and foolish 

_fondness for a wife. 

@’ze-ma,n. A Burman measure of twelve miles. 
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the twenty-second letter of the English alpha- | Va-ea/tion, 1. 


a 

V 9 bet, represents a uniform consonant sound, as 
heard in vain, eve, vow, and move. It is the vocal 
or sonant correspondent of 7. Its form is only a 
variety of the character by which the vowel Uis de- 
noted, the latter being in its origin the cursive char- 
acter employed with soft materials, while V is better 
adapted for writing on stone. The two letters were 
formerly used indiscriminately, the one for the 
other, and in some dictionaries and other works of 
reference they are still interchanged and confound- 
ed, though they have now as distinct uses as any 
other two letters in the alphabet. In etymology, v 
is interchangeable with /, b, and m, and also with 
w, gu, and du. See W. See also Principles of 
Pronunciation, § 101. 
Wa, v.imper. [It.] (Mus.) Go on; continue, 
Va/ean-¢y, n. [Fr. vacance, Sp. & Pg. vacancia, 
It. vacanza.] 

1. The quality of being vacant; emptiness ; hence, 
freedom from employment; intermission; leisure; 
idleness; listlessness, 

All dispositions to idleness or vacancy, even before they are 
habits, are dangerous, Wotton. 

2. That which is vacant; as, (a.) Empty space; 
vacuity. 

How is’t 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy ? Shak. 
(b.) A space between bodies or things ; chasm ; 
gap; as, a vacancy between two beams or boards; 
a vacancy between buildings; a vacancy between 
words in writing or printing. (c.) Unemployed 
time; interval of leisure ; time of intermission. 
“Time lost partly in too idle vacancies given both 


to schools and universities.” Milton. 
No interim; not a minute’s vacancy. Shak. 
These little vacancies from toil are sweet. Dryden. 


(d.) A place or post unfilled ; an unoccupied of- 
fice; as, a vacancy in the pulpit of a parish, in a 
public office, and the like. 

avfeant, a. ([Fr. vacant, Sp., Pg., & It. vacante, 
Lat. vacans, p. pr. of vacare, to be empty, to be free 
from labor. See infra.] 

1. Deprived of contents; empty; not filled; as, 
a vacant room; a vacant receiver. ‘Stuffs out his 
vacant garments.” Shak. ‘ Being of those vir- 
tues vacant.” Shak. 

2. Hence, unengaged with business or care; un- 
employed ; unoccupied ; unincumbered ; free; as, 
vacant hours. 

Philosophy is the interest of those only who are vacant from 
the affairs of the world. More. 
There was not a minute of the day which he left vacant. Fell. 


3. Not filled or occupied with an incumbent, pos- 
sessor, or officer; as, a vacant throne; a vacant 
parish, 

Special dignities which vacant lie 
For thy best use. Shak. 

4. Empty of thought; thoughtless; not occupied 
with study or reflection; as, a vacant mind, 

The duke had a pleasant and vacant face. Wotton. 


5. (Law.) Abandoned; having no heir, possessor, 
claimant, or occupier; as, a vacant estate. Bouvier. 
Vacant succession (Law), one that is claimed by no 
person, or where all the heirs are unknown, or where all 
the known heirs to it have renounced it. Burrill. 
Syn.—Empty; void; devoid; free; unincumbered; 
uncrowded; idle. —VaAcANT, Empty. A thing is empty 
when there is nothing in it; as, an empty room, or an 
empty noddle. Vacant adds the idea of a thing’s having 
been previously filled, or intended to be filled or occupied; 
as, a vacant seat at the table; a vacant space between 
houses; vacant hours, &c. When we speak of a vacant 
look or a vacant mind, we imply that the thought natu- 
rally to be expected has vacated its proper place or oflice. 
Cold is the hearth within their bowers; 

And should we thither roam, 

Its echoes and its empty tread 
‘Would sound like voices from the dead. 


Va/eant-ly, adv. In a vacant manner. 

Va/eate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. VACATED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. VACATING.] [Lat. vacare, vacatwm, to be 
empty; It. vacare, Bp. & Pg. vacar, vagar, Pr. 
vacar, vaquar, Fr. vaquer.] 

1. To make vacant; to leave empty; to cease from 
filling or occupying; as, it was resolved by Parlia- 
ment that James had vacated the throne of England. 

2. To annul; to make void; to deprive of force; 
to make of no authority or validity; as, to vacatea 
commission; to vacate a charter. 

The necessity of observing the Jewish Sabbath was vacated 


Campbell. 


by the apostolical institution of the Lord’s day. Nelson. 
3. To defeat; to putan endto. [0bs.] 
He vacates my revenge. Dryden 





Vaeleary, 7. 


Vae-ci!na, n. 


Vae/ci-miaite (vik/si-nat), v. t. 


Vaie/ci-na/tion, n. 


Vae’ci-na/tor, n. 


Vae-cin/i-a, n. 
Vae/ci-nist, n. 


Wacher (viish-a’), n. 


Vach/er-y (vish/er-y), n. 


Vac/il-lan-cy, n. 
Va¢/il-lant, a. 


Vac’il-late, v. i. 


Vac/il-la/ting (vis/il-la/ting), p. a. 


Vie/il-1a/tion, n. 


Vie/ii-ate, v. ¢. 


Vae/ii-a/tion, n. 


Vae/i-ist, n. 
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V. 


{Fr. vacation, Pr. vaccatio, Sp. 
vacacion, It. vacazione, Lat. vacatio, a being free 
from a duty, service, &c., from vacare. See supra.] 

1. The act of vacating, making void, or of no 
force; as, the vacation of a charter. 

2. Freedom from interruption, trouble, or per- 
plexity; leisure. [Rare.] 

So taken up with what they endured, they had no vacation 
largely to relate their own or others’ sufferings. Fuller. 

3. Intermission of a stated employment, proced- 
ure, or office; intermission; rest. 

It was not his nature, however, at least till years had chas- 
tenedit,... to take any vacation from controversy. Palfrey. 
Hence, specifically, (a.) (Law.) Intermission of 
judicial proceedings; the space of time between the 
end of one term and the beginning of the next; 
non-term. ‘ With lawyers in the vacation.” Shak. 
(b.) The intermission of the regular studies and 
exercises of acollege or other seminary, when the 
students have a recess; as, the spring vacation ; 
the fall vacation. (c.) The time when a see or 
other spiritual dignity is vacant. 

L. Lat. vaccarium, from Lat. vacca, 
a cow. Cf. VACHERY.] A cow-house, dairy- 
house, or acow-pasture. [Prov. Eng.) Halliwell. 
[See supra.] (Med.) Kine-pox or 
cow-pox. 

[imp. & p. p. VAC- 
CINATED; p. pr. & vb. n. VACCINATING.]. [N. Lat. 
& It. vaccinare, Fr. vacciner, Pg. vaccinar, Sp. 
vacunar, from Lat. vaccinus, belonging to a cow, 
from vacca, a cow.] To inoculate with the cow- 
pox or kine-pox, by means of a virus, called vaccine 
matter, taken either directly or indirectly from cows. 
[Fr. vaccination, It. vaccina- 
zione, Sp. vacunacion, N. Lat. vaccinatio.] The 
act, art, or practice of vaccinating, or of inoculating 
persons with the cow-pox or kine-pox. 

[N. Lat. vaccinator, It. vaccina- 
tore, Fr. vaccinateur.] One who inoculates with 
the cow-pox or kine-pox. 


Vite’cime (vik/sin, 07 vak/sin) (Synop., § 130), a. 


Pr. vaccin, It. vaccino, Sp. vacuno, Lat. vaccinus, 

rom vacca, acow.| Pertaining to cows, or to vac- 

cination; as, the vaccine disease; a vaccine physi- 

cian. 

( Med.) Cow-pox; vaccina. 

A vaccinator; one skilled in vacci- 

nation. 

fErd A keeper of stock or 

[Local U.S. Bartlett. 
[Fr. vacherie, from vache, 

Pr., Sp., & Pg. vaca, Pr., Pg., It., & Lat. vacca, a 


cattle; a herdsman. 


cow. Cf. VAccARY.] [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 
1. A pen or inclosure for cows. Flint. 
2. A dairy. ‘ Halliwell. 


[See infra.] The state or quali- 
ty of being vacillant, or wavering; fluctuation; 
inconstancy. [Rare.] More, 
[Fr. vacillant, It. & Pg. vacillante, 
Sp. vacilante, Lat. vacillans, p. pr. of vacillare.] 
Vacillating; wavering; fluctuating; unsteady. 
[imp. & p. p. VACILLATED; p. pr. 
& vb. nm. VACILLATING.] [Lat. vacillare, vacilla- 
tum, It. vacillare, Pg. & Pr. vacillar, Sp. vacilar, 
Fr. vaciller.] 

1. To move one way and the other ; to reel or 
stagger; to waver. 

2. To fluctuate in mind or opinion; to be un- 
steady or inconstant; to waver. 

Syn.—To fluctuate ; waver ; stagger. 
TUATE. 


See Fruc- 


Inclined to 
fluctuate; wavering; unsteady. 


Vac/il-la/ting-ly, adv. In a vacillating manner; 


unsteadily. 
[Fr. vacillation, It. vacillazione, 
Sp. vacilacion, Pg. vacillagéo, Lat. vacillatio.] 

1. The act of vacillating; a wavering; a moving 
one way and the other; a reeling or staggering. 

2. Fluctuation of mind ; unsteadiness ; change 
from one object to another; inconstancy. ‘ His 
vacillations, always exhibited most pitiably in 
emergencies.” Macaulay. 

There is a vacillation, or an alternation of knowledge and 
doubt. Bp. Taylor. 
Lat. vacuare, vacuatum, to emp- 
ty.] To make void or empty. [Obs.] 

[It. vacuazione, from Lat. vacu- 
are, to make empty, from vacuus, empty.] The act 
of emptying; evacuation. [Rare.] 

[Fr. vacuiste.] One who holds to 
the doctrine of a vacuum in nature; — opposed toa 
plenist. Boyle. 


VAGABOND 


Va-eii/i-ty, n. 
dad, Pg. vacui 
vacuus, empty. ] 

1. The quality or condition of being vacuous; a 
state of being unfilled; emptiness. 
Hunger is such a state of vacuity as to require a fresh sup- 


Fr. vacuité, Pr. vacuitat, Sp. vacui- 
de, It. vacuita, Lat. vacuitas, from 


ply. Arbuthnot. 
2. Want of reality; inanity; nihility. [Rare.] 
Their expectations will meet with vacuity. Granville. 


3. Space unfilled or unoccupied, or occupied with 
an invisible fluid only; emptiness; void; vacuum. 
A vacuity is interspersed among the particles of par 
Ye 
God only can fill every vacuity of the soul. Rogers. 
Fa-en/nd. [Lat., from vacuws, unoccupied.] (Tom. 
Myth.) The goddess of rural leisure, to whom the 
husbandmen sacrificed at the close of the harvest. 
She was especially honored by the Sabines. 
Vae/ti-o-la/ted, a. Full of vacuoles, or small air- 
cavities. Dana, 
Yie/ti-o-la/tion,n. The multiplication of vacuoles 
or air-cells, which takes place in the course of germ 
development. Dana. 
Vae/ti-ole,n. [From Lat. vacuare, to empty.] (Nat. 
Hist.) A small air-cell or globular space in the in- 
terior of organic cells, either containing air or a pel- 
lucid liquid. Dana. 
Vae/ii-otis, a, [Lat. vacuus, It. & Sp. vacuo.] 
Empty; unfilled; void. 
Boundless the deep, because I AM who fill 


Infinitude, nor vacuous the space. Milton. 
Vae/ii-ouis-ness, 7. The state or quality of being 
vacuous; emptiness; vacuity. Mountagu. 


Vie/ti-iim, n. [Lat., from vacwus. See supra.] 
Space empty or devoid of all matter or body; as, the 
Peripatetics assert that nature abhors a vacuwm. 

{S- The question was formerly much controverted 
whether there is, or can be, an absolute vacwwm in na- 
ture. 

Torricellian vacuum. (Physics.) See TORRICELLIAN. 
— Vacuum gauge (Steam-eng.), an instrument resem- 
bling a steam-gauge in construction, for measuring the 
unbalanced pressure of the atmosphere upon condensers, 
&e.— Vacuum-pan (Sugar Manuf.), a closed vessel 
heated by steam, in which sirup is evaporated at a lower 
temperature than the ordinary boiling-point, in conse- 
quence of a partial vacuum produced in the vessel by the 
condenser. 

Wade, v.i. [For fade. Cf. Lat. vadere, to go, to go 
hastily or rapidly.] [Obs.] 

1. To go; to pass; to vanish. 

They into dust shall vade. Spenser. 


2. Hence, to fade. Nares. 

Va/de-mé/eum, 7. [Lat., go with me.] A book or 

other thing that a person carries with him as a con- 
stant companion; a manual. 

Wad/i-mo-ny, n. [Lat. vadimonium.] (Law.) A 
bond or pledge for appearance before a judge ona 
certain day. [Obs.] 

Wal di-ittm,n. (Lat. vadari, to bind over by bail.] 
(Law.) Pledge; security; bail. See MORTGAGE. 

Wie, n. An inlet of the sea ;— so called in the Orkney 


Islands. [Written also voe.] 
Va/frotis, a. [Lat. vafer, It. vafro.] Crafty; cun- 
ning; sly. [Obs.] More. 


Vag’a-bond,a. [Fr. vagabond, Pr. vagabon, It. 
vagabondo, Sp. & Pg. vagabundo, Lat. vagabundus, 
from vagari, to stroll about, from vagus, stroll- 
ing. 

i Floating about without any certain direction; 
driven to and fro, ‘ Like to a vagabond flag upon 


the stream.” Shak, 
To heaven their prayers 
Flew up, nor missed the way by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or frustrate. Milton. 


2. Moving from place to place without any settled 
habitation; wandering. ‘ Vagabond exile.” Shak. 
Vag/a-bond,n. [See supra.] One who wanders 
from town to town or place to place, having no cer- 
tain dwelling, or not abiding in it, and usually with- 
out the means of honest livelihood; a vagrant. 
Reduced, like Hannibal, to seek relief 


From court to court, and wander up and down, 
A vagabond in Afrie. 


[ts A vagabond is said to be a person who, without 
traveling in quest of a domicile, has really and truly no 
certain domicile at all. Phillimore. In English and 
American law, vagabond is always used in a bad sense, 
denoting one who is without a home; a strolling, idle, 
worthless person. Vagabonds are described in old Eng- 
lish statutes as ‘such as wake on the night and sleep on 
the day, and haunt customable taverns and ale-houses, 
and routs about; and no man wot from whence they 
came, nor whither they go.”. In American law, the term 


vagrant is employed in the same sense. Burrill. Bouvier. 
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VAGABOND 


Vig’/a-bond, v.i. To play the vagabond; to wan- 
der; tostroll. [0Obs.] 

Vaig’a-bind/age,n. [Fr. vagabondage.] The con- 
dition of a vagabond; a state or habit of wandering 
about in idleness. 

Vag’/a-bind/ism,)/n. The same as VAGABOND- 

Vag’a-bind’ry, AGE. 

Vag’a-bind ‘ize, v.i. To play the vagabond; to 
wander about in idleness. 

Va/gal,a. (Anat.) Pertaining to the pneumogastric 


ee (L p 
a/gan-¢cy, 7. at. vagans, p. pr. of vagari, to 
wander. "Vagrancy. [ Obs.} ; 


Wa-gan'tés, n. pl. (Lat. vagari, to stroll or wan- 
der.] (Zodl.) A tribe of spiders, comprehending 
those which watch their prey concealed in a web, 
but which also frequently run with agility, and chase 
and seize their prey. ; 

Va-ga/ri-otis, a. Given to, or characterized by, 
vagaries; capricious; whimsical; crotchety. [Obs.] 

Va-ga/ry,n. [From Fr. vageur, Pr., Sp., & Pg. vagar, 
It. vagare, Lat. vagari, to stroll about. See VAGUE. ] 

1. A wandering or strolling. [0Obds.] 

2. Hence, a wandering of the thoughts; a wild 
freak; a whim; a whimsical purpose. 

They changed their minds, 
Flew off, and into strange vagaries fell. Milton. 

Wa’Si-ent, a. [Lat. vagiens, p. pr. of vagire, to er 
like Ss young child.] Crying like a child. [Obs.] 4 

Wa-£t!nd,n.; pl. VA-GUNX, [Lat. vagina, a scab- 
bard or sheath, O. Fr. vagine.] 

1. (Anat.) (a.) The canal which leads from the ex- 
ternal orifice to the uterus or womb. (b.) Any part 
which serves as a sheath or envelope to another. 

2. (Bot.) The leaf-stalk of those plants in which 
it becomes thin and rolls round the stem, to which 
it then forms a sheath. 

3. (Arch.) The ce part of the shaft of a ter- 
minus, from which the bust or figure seems to issue 
or arise. 

Vag’i-mal (Synop., § 130), a. 
It. vaginale, N. Lat. vaginalis.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a vagina or sheath, or re- 
sembling a sheath; as, a vaginal membrane. 

2. (Anat.) Of, or pertaining to, the vagina. 

Vas/imant, a. [Fr. vaginant, It. vaginante, N. 
Lat. vaginans, from Lat. vagina, a sheath.] Servy- 
ing to invest or sheathe, 


[Fr. & Sp. vaginal, 


Vaginant leaf (Bot.), a leaf investing the stem or’ 


branch by its base, which has the form of a tube. 
Vas/i-nate, a. [N. Lat. vaginatus, It. vaginato, 
Vas/i-nia’ted, Fr. vaginé. See supra.] 
1. Invested with, or as if with, asheath. 
2. (Bot.) Invested by the tubular base of a leaf, 
as a stem. Martyn. 
Vag/i-no-pén/notis, a. [From Lat. vagina, a 
sheath, and penna, a feather, pl. pennz, a wing.] 
(E2ntom.) Having the wings covered with a hard case 
or sheath, as some insects; sheath-winged. 
Wa-gin'it-la, n. [Lat., dim. of vagina, sheath.] 
(Bot.) (a.) A little sheath, as that about the sporan- 
gium of some mosses. Gray. (b.) One of the tu- 
bular florets in composite flowers. Henslow. 
Wag/is-sate,v.i. [Lat. vagari, to stroll or wander. ] 
To caper or frolic. [Obs. and rare.] 
Va/gotis, a. [Lat. vagus. Cf. VAGUE.] Wander- 
ing; unsettled. [Obs.] Ayliffe. 
Wa’gran-cy, n. [From vagrant.] The state of a 
vagrant; a wandering without a settled home. 
Va/grant, a. [Norm. Fr. vagarant, O. Fr. vagant, 
vagans, from Fr. vaguer, to stray, Lat. vagari. See 
VAGARY.] 
1. Moving without certain direction; wandering; 
unsettled. ‘‘ That beauteous Emma vagrant courses 


took.” Prior. 
While leading this vagrant and miserable life, Johnson fell 
in love. acaulay. 


2. Wandering from place to place without any 
settled habitation; as, a vagrant beggar. 
Va/grant,n. [See supra.} One who strolls from 
place to place; an idle wanderer; a sturdy beggar ; 
one who has no settled habitation, or who does not 
abide in it; a vagabond. [See Note under VAGA- 
BOND. 
agrants and outlaws shall offend thy view. Prior. 
Va’grant-ly, adv. Ina vagrant, wandering, unset- 
tled manner. 
Va/grant-ness, n. 
grancy. 
Vite (vag),a. [compar. VAGUER ; superl. VAGUEST. | 
er. va. 


The state of a vagrant; va- 


. vague, Sp., Pg., & It. vago, Lat. vagus. 
1. elie: Tighent; Sagubond, oe 
Gray encouraged his men to set upon these vague villains. 
fayward. 
She danced along with vague, regardlesseyes. Keats. 
2. Unsettled; unfixed; undetermined; indefinite ; 
ambiguous, 
This faith is neither a mere fantasy of future glory, nor a 
vague ebullition of feeling. I. Taylor. 
‘ 8. Proceeding from no known authority; unau- 
thorized; as, a vague report. 
‘ Syn.—Unsettled; indefinite; undetermined ; unfixed; 
--Joose; lax; uncertain; flying. 
Vague (vig),n. ‘The act of wandering or strolling; 
avagary. [Obs. 
Vague (vag), v. 7. To wander or stroll; to stray. 
[Obs.] ‘To vague and range abroad.” Holland. 
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Vaguelly (vig/l¥), adv. In a vague manner}. va- 
grantly ; unfixedly; uncertainly. 

Deron mess (vag/nes),n. ‘The quality or condition 
of being vague; vagrancy; uncertainty; ambigu- 
ousness, 

His (Hallam’s] speculations have none of that vagueness 
which is the common fault of political philosophy. "aa 

Vail,n. [Written also vei/.] 1. Aconcealing screen 
or envelope; a cover; a veil. 

2. (Bot.) The calyptra of mosses. 
Vail,n. [Abbreviated from avails, q.v.] 
1. Money given to servants. [Written also vales.] 
[ ee Dryden. 
2. Hence, an unexpected gain or acquisition; a 
windfall. [Obs.] 
3. Avails; proceeds. [Obs.] 
My house is as ’twere the cave where the youn 
hoards the stolen vails of his occupation. 

Vail, v. t. [Written also oe [Fr. voiler, It. & 
Lat. velare, from velum.|] To hide from the sight; 
to veil; to cover; as, to vail the face. 

Vail, v.t, [Abbreviated from avale, O. Eng. avail, 


outlaw 
Chapman. 


q. Vv. 
L. bro let fall; to allow or cause tosink. [Obs.] 
Vail your regard 
Upon a wronged, I'd fain have said, a maid. Shak. 
2. To lower in token of inferiority, reverence, 
submission, or the like. ‘‘ And Greek itself vail to 
our English voice.” Chapman. ‘* Without vailing 
his bonnet or testifying any reverence for the sanc- 
tity of the relic.” W. Scott. 
Vail, v.i. To yield or recede; to give place; to 
show respect by yielding. [Obs.] 

Thy convenience must vail to thy neighbor’s necessity. South. 
Vail, n. Submission; decline; descent. [Obs.] 
Viail’a-ble, a. Available. [0bs.] Chaucer. 
Wail/er, n. One who yails, or yields from respect. 


Obs.] Overbury. 
Vai/miire, n. An outwall or exterior wall. See 
VAUNT-MURE. [Obs.] Fairfax. 


Vain, a. [compar. VAINER; superl. VAINEST.] [Fr. 
vain, Pr, van, va, Pg. vao, Sp. & It. vano, Lat. 
vanus.] 

1. Having no real substance, value, or importance ; 
empty ; void; worthless; unsatisfying; trivial. 
“Thy vain excuse.” Shak. ‘* Vain wisdom all, 
and false philosophy.” Milton. 

Every man walketh in a vain show. Ps, xxxix. 6. 
Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate ye! Shak. 

2. Destitute of force or efficacy; to no purpose; 

fruitless; ineffectual. 


Bring no more vain oblations. dsa. i, 18. 
Vain is the force of man 
To crush the pillars which the pile sustains. Dryden. 


3. Proud of petty things, or of trifling attain- 
ments; elated with a high opinion of one’s own ac- 
complishments, or with things more showy than 
valuable; conceited; puffed up; inflated. 

The minstrels played on every side, 


Vain of their art. Dryden. 
4, Showy; ostentatious. 
Load some vain church with old theatric state. Pope. 


In vain, to no purpose ; without effect ; ineffectual. 
“Im vain doth valor bleed.’ Milton. ‘In vain do they 
worship me.” Matt. xv. 9.— To take the name of God in 
vain, to use the name of God with levity or profaneness, 

Syn.— Empty; worthless; fruitless ; ineffectual; idle; 
unreal; shadowy; showy; ostentatious; unsatisfying; 
light; inconstant; false; deceitful; delusive; unimpor- 
tant; trifling. 

Vain-glo/ri-otis, a. [From vain and glorious.] 
Feeling or indicating vainglory ; vain to excess 
of one’s own achievements ; elated beyond due 
measure; boastful; vaunting. ‘“‘ Arrogant and vain- 
glorious expression.” Hale. 

WVain-gl0/ri-otis-ly, adv. In a vainglorious man- 
ner; with empty pride. 

Viatin-glo/ry,n. Excessive vanity excited by one’s 
A lata at empty pride; undue elation of 
mind, 

He hath nothing of vainglory. Bacon. 

The man’s undone forever; for if Hector break not his neck 
i’ th’ combat, he’ll break it himself in vainglory. Shak. 

Wiin/ly, adv. 1. Ina vain manner; without effect; 
to no purpose; ineffectually; in vain. 

In weak complaints you vamly waste your breath. Dryden. 

2. With vanity ; boastingly ; with vaunting; 
proudly; arrogantly. 

Humility teaches us not to think vainly nor vauntingly of 


ourselves. Delany. 
3. Idly; foolishly. ‘‘ Nor vainly hope to be in- 
vulnerable.” Milton. 


Vain/’ness (109), n. 1. The state or quality of be- 
ing vain; ineflicacy; ineffectualness; as, the vain- 
ness of efforts. 


2. Empty pride; vanity. ‘‘ Being free from vain- 


ness.” Shak. 
Vair,n. (0. Fr. vair, Pr. vair, var, vaire. See in- 
fra.) The skin of the squirrel, much used in the 


fourteenth century as fur for garments, and fre- 
quently mentioned by writers of that period in de- 
scribing the costly dresses of kings, nobles, and 
prelates. It is represented in heraldry bya series of 
small shields placed close together, and alternately 
white and blue, Fairholt. 

No vair nor ermine decked his garment. JW. Scott. 


VALET 


Vair, ee (O. Fr. vair, Pr. vair, var, vaire, Sp., 

Vair'y, Pg., & It. vario, from Lat. varius, various, 
variegated.] (Her.) Charged with vair; variegated 
with argent and azure colors, when the term is vairy 
proper; and with other colors, when it is vair or 
vairy composed. Todd, 

Wais'ya (vulgarly pronounced bis. Malcom), n. 
The third caste among the Hindoos, constituting 
the bulk of the Aryan population, after deducting 
from it the priestly and warrior castes, or the Brah- 
mins and Kshatruyas. 

Vai'vode, n. [See WAywopeE.] A prince of the 
Dacian provinces; a waywode. 

Wa-keel’,n. A native attorney or agent; an em- 
bassador ; —so called in the East Indies. Malcom. 

Va-lais/an,a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Valais, 
a canton of Switzerland. 

ens mn. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 

alais. 

Val/ange,n. [Written also valence.] [From Norm, 
Fr. valaunt, Fr. avalant, descending, hanging down, 
p. pr. of avaler, to get down, to go down with the 
current, or stream, slavaler, to hang or fall down, to 
flag. See AVALE and VAIL.] Hanging drapery for 
a bed, a couch, a window, and the like; especially, 
that which hangs around a bedstead, from the bed 
to the floor. ‘‘A valance of Venice gold in needle- 
work.” Shak. 

Valance, v. t. [imp. & p. p. VALANCED (vil/anst) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. VALANCING.] To furnish with a 

, valance ; to decorate with hangings or drapery. 
** His old fringed chair valanced around with party- 
colored worsted bobs.” Sterne. 

Vale,n. [O. Fr. val, Pr. val, vall, vath, vau, Sp. val, 
valle, Pg. & It. valle, Lat. vallis. Cf. VALLEY.] 

1. A tract of low ground, or of land between hills; 
a valley. 


{=~ Vale is more commonly used in poetry, and valley 
in prose and common discourse. ‘In those fair vales, by 
nature formed to please.” Harte. 


2. A little trough or canal; as, a pump-vale to 
carry off the water from a ship’s pump, 


Syn.—Valley; dingle; dell. 


Val/e-die’tion, n. [From Lat. valedicere, valedic- 
tum, to say farewell; from vale, farewell, and dicere, 
to say.] A farewell; a bidding farewell. 

Val/e-die-t0/ri-an, n. One who pronounces a yal- 
edictory address; especially, in American colleges, 
the student who pronounces the valedictory oration 
at the annual commencement. 

Val/e-die’to-ry,a. Bidding farewell; taking leave; 
suitable, or designed, for an occasion of leave-taking ; 
expressing good will at parting; as, a valedictory 
oration. 

Val/e-die/to-ry, n. An oration or address spoken 
at commencement in American colleges, by one of 
the class whose members receive the degree of 
bachelor of arts, and take their leave of the college 
and of each other. 

Wa-lén/ci-a& (-shi-4), n. A kind of goods for waist- 
coats, having the weft of wool and the warp of silk 
or cotton. [Written also valentia.] 

Va-lén'ci-Ennes!, n. [Fr.] <A rich kind of lace 
made at Valenciennes, in France. It has a six-sided 
mesh formed of two threads partly twisted and 
plaited, the pattern being worked in the net, 

Wa-lén/ti-a (-shi-4), m. See VALENCIA. 

Val/en-tine (Synop., § 130), n. 

1. A sweetheart chosen on St. Valentine’s day. 

9.. A letter containing professions of love or affec- 
tion, sent by one young person to another on St. Val- 
entine’s day. 


St. Valentine's day, a day sacred to St. Valentine; the 
14th of February. It was a very old notion, alluded to 
by Shakespeare, that on this day birds begin to couple. 
Hence, perhaps, arose the custom of sending on this day 
letters containing professions of love and affection. 


Val/en-tin/i-an, n. (Zccl. Hist.) One of a sect in 
the second century who held opinions similar to 
those of the Gnostics ; —so called from the founder, 
one Valentinus. 

Waler-ate,n. (Chem.) A salt formed by the union 
of valeric acid with a base. [Written also vale- 
rianate. | 

Va-lé/ri-an,n. [N. Lat. valeriana, either from some 
distinguished individual called Valerius, or from 
Lat. valere, to be strong, powerful, on account of 
its medicinal virtues; Pr., Sp., Pg., It., & L. Lat. 
wvaleriana, Fr. valériane, Ger. baldrian.] (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Valeriana, of many species. 
‘The root of the officinal valerian ( V. officinalis) has 

- astrong smell, and is much used in medicine as an 
antispasmodic. 

Valler-ie, a. (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or obtained 
from, the root of valerian ; — said of a limpid, color- 
less, oil-like acid obtained from valerian root, and 
also from cheese in a state of decomposition, and 
from other substances. [Written also valerianic.] 

Vales, n. pl. See VAIL. 

Vallet (vil/et, or val/a) (Synop., §130),n. [Fr. valet, 
O. Fr. vallet, varlet, vaslet, Pr. vaylet, vallet, vaslet, 
It. valetto, L. Lat. vasletus, varletus, varoletus, 
vassus, from W. gwas, a youth, lad, page, servant. 
Cf. VARLET and VASSAL. ] 

1. A waiting servant; a servant who attends on a 
gentleman’s person, 
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VALETUDINARIAN 


2. (Man.) A kind of goad or stick armed with a 
point of iron. 
{Fr.] 


Valet de chambre (val/la de shom/br). 
servant, or personal attendant. 
Val/e-tii/di-na/ri-an, a. (Lat. valetudinarius, from 
valetudo, state of health, health, from valere, to be 
“strong or well, It. & Sp. valetudinario, Fr. valétu- 
dinaire.| Of infirm health; seeking to recover 
health; sickly; weakly; infirm. ‘ My feeble health 
and valetudinarian stomach.” Coleridge. 
The virtue which the world wants is a healthful virtue, not 
a valetudin «rian virtue, ; Macaulay. 
Val e-tii/di-na’/ri-an, n. A person of a weak, in- 
firm, or sickly constitution; one who is secking to 
recover Heath: 
Valetudinarians must live where they can command and 
scold. Swift. 
WVal/e-tii/di-nia/ri-an-ism, . The condition of a 
valetudinarian; a state of feeble health; infirmity. 
Val/e-tii/di-ma-ry (44), a. Infirm; sickly; valetu- 


A body 


dinarian. 
It renders the habits of society dangerously Pasay. 
jurke. 
Wal/e-tii/di-na-ry, n. An infirm person; a vale- 
tudinarian. 
Val/e-tii’di-notis, a. The same as VALETUDINA- 
RIAN, gq. v. [ Obs. Holland. 


Val-hkaw/ta,n. [Icel. valhdui, i.e., hall of the slain, 
from valr, A-S. wel, O. H. Ger. wal, slaughter, and 
Icel. Adil, a royal hall, A-S. heal, O. Sax. & O. H. 
Ger. halla. See Hatu.] (Scandinavian Myth.) 
The palace of immortality, inhabited by the souls 
of heroes slain in battle. [Written also valhall and 
walhalla. } Brande. 

Va&l/iance Genrenite {[O. Fr. vaillance, val- 

Val'ian-¢y (-yan-sy¥), lence, valence, N. Fr. vail- 
lance, Pr. valensa, valentia, Sp. valenza, valentia, 
It. valenza, valenzia, Lat. valentia, from valens, p. 

r. of valere. See infra.] The state or quality of 
eing valiant; bravery; valor. [0Obs.] Spenser. 

Val/iant (val/yant),a. [Fr.vaillunt, O. Fr. vaillant, 
valant, Pr. valen, Sp. valiente, Pg. & It. valente, 
Lat. valens, p. pr. of valere, to be strong. | 

1. Vigorous in body; strong; powerful; as, a 


valiant fencer. [Obs.] Walton. 
2. Intrepid in danger; heroic; courageous; brave. 
“A valiant and most expert gentleman.” Shak. 


Be thou valiant for me, and fight the Lord's battles. 
1 Sam. xviii. 17. 

3. Performed with valor; bravely conducted; 
heroic; as, a valiant action or achievement. 

Thou bearest 
The highest name for valiant acts. Hilton. 

Valiant-ise,. Valor. [Obs.] R. Brunne. 

Val/iant-ly, adv. In a valiant manner; stoutly; 
vigorously ; with personal strength; courageously ; 
bravely; heroically. 

Val/iant-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
valiant; stoutness; strength; valor; bravery; intre- 
pidity in danger. 

Achimetes, having won the top of the walls, by the valiant- 
ness of the defendants was forced to retire. Knolles. 

Valid, a. [Fr. valide, Sp., Pg., & It. valido, Lat, 
validus, from valere, to be strong. | 

1. Strong; powerful. [Obs.] 

Perhaps more valid arms, 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May serve to better us. Milton. 

2. Having sufficient strength or force; founded in 
truth; capable of being justified, defended, or sup- 
ported; not weak or defective; sound; good; as,a 
valid argument; a valid objection. ‘‘An answer 
that is open to no valid exceptions.” I. Taylor. 

3. (Law.) Having legal strength or force; effica- 
cious; executed with the proper formalities; inca- 
pable of being rightfully overthrown or set aside; 
supportable by law or right; as, a valid deed; a 
valid covenant; a valid instrument of any kind; 
a valid claim or title; a valid marriage. 

Syn.— Prevalent; available; efficacious; just; good; 
weighty; sufficient. 

Val/i-da/tion, n. [Fr. validation, Sp. validacion, 
from Fr. valider, Sp. validar, It. & L. Lat. validare, 
O. Eng. validate, from Lat. validus.] The act of 
giving validity. orc Knowles. 

Va-lid/i-ty, n. [Fr. validité, It. validita, Lat. va- 
liditas.] 

1. The state or quality of being valid; strength; 
force; especially, power to convince; justness; 
soundness; as, the validity of an argument or proof; 
the validity of an objection. 

2. (Law.) Legal strength or force; that quality 
of a thing which renders it supportable in ay or 
equity; as, the validity of a will; the validity of a 
grant; the validity of a claim or of a title; certain 
forms and solemnities are usually requisite to give 
validity to contracts and conveyances of rights. 

3. Value. [0bs.] Shak. 

Val/id-ly, adv. In a valid manner; in such a man- 
ner or degree as to make firm or to convince. 

ee oan n. The quality of being valid; va- 

idity. 

Val/inch (66),”. [Fr. avaler, to descend, let down 
drain, drink up. Cf. AVALE and AVALANCHE. 
A tube for drawing liquors from a cask by the 
bung-hole. 


Wa-lise’ (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. valise, It. valigia, 
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Sp. balija, L. Lat. valisia, valixia, valesia, vallegia, 
Ger. nee Lat. as if valitia, vidulitia, from Lat. 
vidulus, a leathern trunk, knapsack.] A small sack 
or case, usually of leather, but sometimes of other 
materials, for containing the clothes, &e., of a 
traveler; a traveling bag; a portmanteau. * 
gr Sometimes incorrectly written vallise. 
Valkyr, mn. The same as VALKYRIA. 
VWal-kyr'i-a. (Old Norse valkyrja, A-8. viilcyrie, 
Ger. Walkiiren, Walkyren, or Walkyrien, from Old 


Norse vale, crowds of slain, and kidra, kera, to se- | 


lect.] (Scandinavian Myth.) One of the maidens 
of Odin, an awful and beautiful being in a female 
form, who presided over battle and marked out those 
who were to be slain, and who also ministered at 
the feasts of heroes in Valhalla. 


Odin’s maidens, the Valkyrias, were continually rushing 
through the ether, seeking, in all countries, the bravest heroes, 


whom they marked with their spear-point when the hour of 


Sinding. 
Of, or connected with, the Val- 


death had come. 
Val-kyr’i-an, a. 


kyrias; hence, relating to battle. ‘ Valkyrian 
hymns.” Tennyson. 
Val-lan’/¢y, n. [From valance.] <A large wig that 
shades the face. [Obs.] Dryden. 


Val-la/tion, n. [From Lat. vallare, to surround 
with a rampart, from vallum, rampart, from vallus, 
stake, palisade.] A rampart or intrenchment. 

Val/la-to-ry, a. Inclosing within a vallation; used 
for vallation. [Obs.] Browne. 

Valley, n.; pl. VAL/LEYS. ee vallée, O. Fr. valée, 
Pr. valeya, vallada, It. vallata, from Lat. vallis, 
valles. See VALE.]} 

1. The space inclosed between ranges of hills or 
mountains; the strip of land at the bottom of the de- 


pressions intersecting a country, including usually | 
the bed of a stream, with frequently broad alluvial | 


plains on one or both sides of the stream. ‘Sweet 
interchange of hill and valley.” Milton. 
Ye mountains, sink; ye valleys, rise: 
Prepare the Lord his way. Watts. 


te A deep and narrow valley with abrupt sides is 
called a gorge; and if a profound cut through rocks, or 
containing a violent torrent at the bottom, it is called a 
canon. 

2. (Arch.) The gutter or internal angle formed by 
two inclined sides of a roof. Brande, 

Valley-board (Arch.), a board for the reception of the 
lead gutter in the valley of a roof.— Valley-rafter, or 
valley-piece, the rafter which supports the valley, and 
to which the valley-board is attached. Brande. 

Wavium,n. ([Lat., from vallus, a stake, palisade; 
It. vallo.] (Rom. Antig.) A rampart, trench, or 
wall. 

Va-lo/ni-a, n. [It. vallonia, vallonea, from Mod. 
Gr. Badavia, BaXavidca, the holm-oak or scarlet-oak, 
Badavi, Badavidt, an acorn, Gr. Badavos.] The 
acorn-cup of an oak (Quercus «xgilops), growing in 
Turkey, the Levant, and the Morea. It contains 
abundance of tannin, and is much used by tanners 
in England. Ure. 

Valor, n. (0. Fr. valor, valur, valour, N. Fr. va- 
leur, It. valore, Pr., Sp., Pg., & L. Lat. valor, from 
Lat. valere, to be strong, or worth.] [Also valowr.] 

1. Value. [Obs. and rare.] 

2. Strength of mind in regard to danger; that 
quality which enables a man to encounter danger 
with firmness; personal bravery; warlike courage; 
intrepidity; bravery. ‘‘ For contemplation he and 


valor formed.” Milton. 
‘When valor preys on reason, 
It eats the sword it fights with. Shak. 


Syn.— Courage ; heroism ; bravery ; intrepidity ; 
prowess; gallantry; boldness; fearlessness. See Cour- 
AGE and HEROISM. 

Valor-otis, a. [Fr. valewreux, Pr. valoros, Sp. & 
Pg. valeroso, It. valoroso, L. Lat. valorosus. | Pos- 
sessing or exhibiting valor; brave; courageous; 
stout; intrepid; as, a valorous knight. 

eee oes adv. In a valorous manner; hero- 
ically. 

Val/ti-a-ble, a. [Fr. valuable, It. valutabile.] 

1. Having value or worth; possessing qualities 
which are useful and esteemed; precious; as, a val- 
wuable horse; valuable land; a valuable house. 

2. Worthy; estimable; deserving esteem; as, a 
valuable friend; a valuable companion. 

Valuable consideration, an equivalent for a thing pur- 
chased, as money, marriage, and the like. 

Blackstone. 

Syn.—Precious; costly; estimable. 

Val/ii-a-ble, n. A thing of value; a precious pos- 
session. 

Val/ii-i/tion, n. 
Fr. évaluation.]| 

1. The act of valuing, or of estimating the value or 
worth; the act of setting a price; estimation; ap- 
praisement; as, a valuation of lands for the purpose 
of taxation. 

2. Value set upon a thing; estimated worth. 

Since on our lives you set 
So slight a valuation. Shak. 
Val/i-a/tor, n. One who sets a value; an appraiser. 
Valiie (val/yn), n. [O. Fr. value, from valoir, p. p. 


Bouvier. 


[Sp. valuacion, It. valutazione, 


valu, to be worth, from Lat. valere, to be strong, to | 


be worth.] 
1. The property or properties of a thing which 
render it useful; or the degree of such property or 


“VALVE-FACE 


properties; worth; utility; importance. ‘ Before 


events shall have decided on the value of the meas- 
ures,” Marshall. 
Ye are all physicians of no value. Job xiii. 4. 


Ye are of more value than many sparrows. Jatt. x. 3l. 
Cesar is well acquainted with your virtue, 
And therefore sets this value on your life. Addison. 
2. Hence, precise signification; import; as, the 
value of a word or phrase. Mitford. 
3. Rate or estimated worth; price deemed or ac- 
cepted as equivalent to the utility of jany thing; 
amount obtainable in exchange for a thing. = 
His design was not to pay him the value of his pictures, be- 
cause they were above any price, ryden. 
{= In political economy, valve is distinguished as 7/1- 
trinsic and exchangeable. Intrinsic value is the same as 
utility or adaptation to satisfy the desires or, wants of 
men. Laxchangeable value is that in an article or product 
which disposes individuals to give for it some quantity 
of labor or some other article or product obtainable by 
labor. ‘An article may be possessed of the highest de- 
gree of utility or power to minister to our wants and en- 
joyments, and may be universally made use of, without 
possessing exchangeable value.” MeCulloch. 


4. Esteem; regard. [fare.] 

My relation to the person was so near, and my value for hiin 
80 great. Burnet, 

5. (Mus.) The relative length or duration of a tone 
or note, answering to quantity in prosody; thus, a 


crotchet [? ] has the value of two quavers [ 68 ]. 


Value received, a phrase usually employed in a bill of 
exchange or promissory note, to denote that a considera- 
tion has been given for it. Bouvier. 


Valiie (val/yy), v. t. [imp. & p. p. VALUED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. VALUING. ] [f Dp panne &L. caer 
tare, Fr. évaluer.] 

1. To estimate the worth of; to rate at a certain 
price; to appraise; to reckon with respect to num- 
ber, power, importance, and the like. 


The mind doth value every moment. Bacon. 

The queen is valued thirty thousand strong. Shak. 
The king must take it ill, 

So slightly valued in his messenger. Shak. 


Neither of them valued their promises according to the rules 
of honor or integrity. Clarendon. 

2. To rate at a high price; to have in high es- 
teem; to hold in respect and estimation ; as, to value 
one for his works or virtues. ‘‘ Which of the dukes 
he values most.” Shak, 

3. To raise to estimation; to cause to have value, 
either real or apparent. [Obs.] : 


Some value themselves to their country by jealousies to the 
crown. sir W. Temple. 
4. To be worth; to be an equivalent of in value; 
to be equal to in worth. [Obs.] 
The peace between the French and us not values 
The cost that did conclude it. Shak. 

Syn.—To compute; rate; esteem; respect; regard; 
prize. 

Val/iie-less, uv. Of no value; having no worth. | 

Val/ii-er, n. One who values ; an appraiser; one 
who holds in esteem. 

Valtire,. Value. [Obs.] Lord Berners. 

Wal/va-so6r, n. The same as VAVASOR, q. V. 

Walv/ate, a. [Lat. valvatus, Fr. valvé. fe infra.) 

1. Resembling or serving as a valve; consisting 
of, or opening by, a valve or valves. 

2. (Bot.) Meeting at the edges without infolding 
or overlapping; — said of the petals of flowers in 
estivation. 

Valve, n. [Lat. valva, the leaf, fold, or valve of a 
door, It. valva, Fr. valve. | 

1. A door; especially, a folding door, or one of 
the leaves of such a door. 

Swift through the valves the visionary fair 
Repassed. Pope. 

2. A lid or cover to an aperture, so formed as to 
open a communication in one direction, and close it 
in the other by lifting, turning, or sliding ; thus, 
the valve of a common pump opens upward to ad- 
mit the water, and closes downward to prevent its 
return. 

02 Valves may be generally classed as revolving, 
sliding, lifting, and hinged, of which the cock, the slide- 
valve, the puppet-valve, and the clack-valve are exam- 
ples respectively. See SLIDE-VALVE. 

3. (Anat.) A membranous partition or fold with- 
in the cavity of a vessel, which opens to allow the 
passage of a fluid in one direction, and shuts to 
prevent its regurgitation. 

4. (Bot.) (a.) One of the pieces into which a peri- 
carp naturally separates when it bursts. (U.) A 
similar part in other organs, as the anther. 

5. (Conch.) One of the pieces or divisions in bi- 
valve and multivalve shells. ' 
Jalwe’=euge,n. (Mach.) A perforated box placed 
over a valve to hold it in place and permit the pas- 
sage of a fluid. [See Jllust. of <ir-chamber.] 

Valve/-chést,n. (Mach.) A box to inclose a valve; 

| — called in England valve-casing. 

| Vialwed, a. Having valves; composed of valves. 

Vailve’-face, n. (Mach.) 1. The flat surface in 
which the parts terminate, and on which the valve 
works. D. K, Clark. 

2. The flat side of a valve that works on a cylin- 
der face, 
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Valve’-Zéar, 
Vailve/-m0O/tion, 


Valve’let, n. 


Viilve/-stém, n. 
Valve’-yoke, n. 
Valv/i-lar, a. 


WValv/ale,n. [Fr. valvule, N. Lat. val- 
Vam/brac¢e, n. 
Vii’mGs, 


Va-mOse’/, 


Vamp, wv. ¢. 


Vamp, v.i. 
Vamp/er, n. 


Vamp’/er, v. 7. 


Vampire, n. 


Vim/pire-bat, n. 
Vani/pir-ism, vn. 


Vam/pilate, n. 


Va/mire, n. 
Vin, n. 


Vin, n. 


- VALVE-GEAR 


n. (Steam-eng.) 
The system of 
arts by which a valve is worked. 

for illustration of Slide-valve- 

gear, see LINK-MOTION.] 


(27 The cut shows the puppet- 
valve-gear. The side-pipe A connects 
the steam-chests at the opposite ends 
of the cylinder. The eccentric-hook B 
oscillates the rock-shaft C, which al- 
ternately raises and lowers the valve- Val : 
stem D and the valve to which it is Seo 
attached, by means of the wiper Z, the toe F, the lifting- 
rod I, and the lifter K. The valves are worked by hand 
by means of a starting-bar N and the trip-shaft L. 


A little valve; especially one of the 
pieces which compose the outer covering of a peri- 





carp. 
Valve/-séat, mn. (Mach.) The surface on which a 


valve works. 


Walve’=shéll, n. (Conch.) A gasteropodous mol- 


lusk of the genus Valvata, found in fresh water. 
(Mach.) A rod, like a piston-rod, 
by which a valve is moved. 
(Mach.) A strap attached to a 
valve-stem, and embracing a slide-valve to move it. 
[Fr. valvulaire, N. 
Lat. valvularis. } 

1. Of, or pertaining to, valves; as, 
valvular disease. 

2. Containing valves; serving asa 
valve; opening by valves. 


vula, dim. of valva.| <A little valve; a 
valvelet. 





See VANTBRASS. 
(Plate Armor.) The piece designe 
to protect the arm below the elbow. 
v.%. [Sp. vamos, let us go.] To depart 
or go off quickly. [Collog. Eng. and 
Bartlett. 


Valvular 
Capsule. 


GS; 
Vamp, n. [Abbreviated from Fr. avant-pied, the 


forefoot, vamp, from avant, before, fore, and pied, 
foot.] The upper leather of a shoe, 
[imp. & p. p. VAMPED (vimt, 84); p. 
pr. & vb. n. VAMPING.] [See supra.] To provide, 
as a shoe, with new upper leather; hence, to piece, 
as an old thing, with anew part; to repair; — some- 
times followed by up. 

Ihad never much hopes of your vamped play. Swift. 


To advance; to go; to travel. [Obs.] 
One who vamps, or pieces an old 
thing with something new. 

To swagger; to bluster; to bully. 

Halliwell, 

[Fr. vampire, Sp. & It. vampiro, 
Ger. & D. vampir, Serb. wampir, wampira, wu- 
kédlak, Wallachian mwrony, Mod. Gr. Bpovk6daxas, 
Bptx6daxas, Bovpxédaxas, BovpGoidakas, Bovpdodtra- 
kas, Ar. & Turk. massdcet.] [Written also vam- 
pyre. 

a t dead person superstitiously believed to re- 
turn in body and soul from the other world, and to 


Prov. Eng.) 


wander about the earth doing every kind of mis- | 


chief to the living, and to suck the blood of persons 
asleep, thus causing their death. This superstition 
is chiefly prevalent in some parts of Eastern Eu- 
rope, and especially in Hungary. 

(— ‘It may be supposed that the superstition about the 
vampire has derived considerable strength from cases 
where men supposed to be dead have been buried alive. 
Suclf¥ cases have happened in many countries, as has 
been shown by the altered position of the body in the cof- 
fin, spots of blood on the torn winding-sheets, bites on the 
hands, and other marks of the struggle and despair be- 
fore life became extinct. It is probable that such signs 
have been sometimes interpreted as the marks of vam- 
pirism.” Eng. Cyc. 

2. Hence, one who 
lives by preying on 
others; an extortion- 


er. 

3. (Zoél.) A large 
species of bat found 
in tropical America, fi 
especially Vampirus 
spectrum. Its ex- 
panded wings meas- 
ure from two to three 
feet across. This bat 





Vampire. (3.) 


has been fabulously reported to cause the death of 
men and brute animals by sucking their blood. 


(Zool.) The vampire. See 
VAMPIRE, 3. 
[Fr. vampirisme, It. vampi- 
rismo.] 
1. Belief in the existence of vampires; the ac- 
tions of a vampire; the practice of blood-sucking.” 
2. Hence, figuratively, the practice of extortion. 
Fr. avant, before, fore, and Eng. 
plate.] A round plate of iron on a tilting-spear, to 
protect the hand. [Written also vamplet.] 

[Obs.] See VAUNT-MURE. 
[Abbreviated from ean-guard, q.v.] The 
front of an army; or the front line or foremost 
division of a fleet, either in sailing or in battle. 
[Lat. vannus, a van, or fan, for winnowing 
grain. ] 


Van, vt. 


Van/a-date, 
Va-na/di-ate, 
Va-nad/ie, a. 


Va-nad/i-nite (49), n. 


Van/a-dite, n. 


Va-na/di-im, n. 


Van/a-dotts, a. 


Van’-eou/ri-er (-kdo/ri-er, 89) (Synop., § 130), n. 


Van/dal, n. 


Van/dal, a. 
Van-dalie, 


Van/dal-ism, n. 


Van-dyke’, n. 


Van-dyke’, v. t. 





Vane,n. [ 


Vanis'sda, n. 





Van/fiss, n. 


J. A fan for cleansing grain or the like; a win- 
nowing machine, 

2. (Mining.) A mode or pore of cleansing ore 
or tin stuff by means of a shovel. 

3. [O. Fr. vanne, N. Fr. vanneau, It. vanno, a 
wing, from Lat. vannus, Fr. van. Cf. Fan.] A 
wing with which the air is beaten. 


He wheeled in air, and stretched his vans in vain; 


His vans no longer could his flight sustain. Dryden. 


4. A large, light, covered wagon, for the trans- 
portation of goods, and the like. [/ng.] 

[Fr. vanner, to winnow, to fan, from van, 
Lat. vannus. See supra.) 

1. To fan, or to cleanse by fanning; to winnow. 
[Obs. and rare.] See FAn. 

2. (Mining.) To wash or cleanse, as a small por- 
tion of ore on a shovel. Pryce. 
n. [Fr. vanadate.] (Chem.) A com- 

pound of vanadic acid and a base. 
(Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or ob- 
tained from, vanadium ; as, vanadic acid, a com- 
pound of vanadiwn and oxygen in the proportion 
of one equivalent of vanadium and three of oxy- 
gen. 

ee vanadinite.| (Min.) 
The mineral vanadate of lead, occurring in yellow- 
ish and brownish hexagonal crystals. Dana, 
(Chem.) A salt formed by the union 
of vanadous acid and a base. 
[N. Lat. & Fr., from Vanadis, a 
surname of the Scandinavian goddess Freyja.] 
(Chem.) A metal, discovered by Sefstrém in 1830, 
having a white color, and a strong metallic luster, 
considerably resembling silver, but still more like 
molybdenum. It is extremely brittle, and is not 
oxidized either by air or water, though by continu- 
ous exposure to the atmosphere its luster grows 
weaker, and it acquires a reddish tint. 
(Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or ob- 
tained from, vanadium ; — said of an acid contain- 
ing one equivalent of vanadium and two of oxygen. 


Fr. avant-courrier, avant-coureur, from avant, be- 
ore, fore, and cowrier, courrier, coureur, a runner. 
See CouRIER, and cf. VAUNT-COURIER.] One sentin 
advance; an ayant-courier; a precursor; especially, 
one of a body of light-armed soldiers sent before 
armies to beat the road upon the approach of an 
enemy. 
[Lat. Vandalus, Vandalius, probably | 
originally signifying a wanderer, from Ger. wan- 
deln, to go, wander. } 

1. (Anc. Hist.) One of the most barbarous of the | 
northern nations that invaded Rome in the 5th cen- 
tury, notorious for destroying the monuments of 
art and literature. 

2. Hence, one hostile to the arts and literature; 
one who is ignorant and barbarous. 

Of, pertaining to, or resembling, 
the Vandals; pertaining to the south 
shore of the Baltic, where once lived the Vandals, 
a nation of ferocious barbarians; hence, ferocious; 
rude; barbarous. 


The spirit or conduct of Vandals; 
ferocious cruelty ; hostility to the arts and litera- 
ture. 

An indented and scolloped cape for 


Vang, n. 
Van/glo, n. 
Van/-guiird, n. 


Va-nil/1a, n. 


Va-nil/o-quent, a. 
Van/ish, v. i. 


Van/ish, n. 


Van/ish-ment, n. 
Van/i-ty, n. 





the neck, worn by females, as seen in the portraits 
of persons painted by Vandyke in the reign of 
Charles I. 

Vandyke brown (Paint.), a pigment of a deep semi- 

transparent brown color, owing its name and reputation 
to the supposition that it was used by Vandyke in his pic- 
tures. Fairholt. 
To fit or furnish with a vandyke; 
to form with points, indentations, or scollops like a 
vandyke. [fare.] 
. & Proy. Eng. fane, a weather-cock, a 
banner, A-S. fana, O. H. Ger. fano, N. H. Ger. 
fuhne, M. H. Ger. van, D. vaan, banner, Goth. 
Jana, cloth.] 

1. A fixture attached to some elevated object for 
the purpose of showing which way the wind blows; 
usually a plate or strip of metal, or other material, 
often cut into some fanciful form, and placed upon 
a perpendicular axis around which it moves freely. 

2. Any flat, extended surface moved by the wind; 
as, the vane of a wiudmill; hence, a similar fixture 
moved in or by water; as, the vane of a screw-pro- 

eller. 

Z 3. The thin, membranous part or web of a feath- 
er, on the side of the shaft. 

Vane of a leveling staff (Surv.), a piece of board or 
metal, usually painted in alternate quarters black and 
white, and arranged so that it can be raised or lowered 
at pleasure to indicate the point on the staff at which the 
plane of apparent level through the axis of the telescope 
cuts it. Math. Dict. 


[Probably from Swift’s poem of 
Cadenus and Vanessa, in which the Dean (Deca- 
nus, by transposition Cadenus) tells the story of 
his love for Esther (Hssa) Vanhomrigh.] (£n- 
tom.) A genus of lepidopterous insects, including 
many beautiful species of butterflies. The larves 
of some species are injurious to trees, vines, and 
the like. 

[Fr. avant-fossé, from avant, before, 


VANQUISH 


fore, and fossé, a ditch, Lat. fossa. Cf. Fosse.] 
(Fort.) A ditch on the outside of the counterscarp. 
[D. vangen, Ger. fungen, to catch, seize.” 
(Vaut.) A sort of brace to steady the peak of a 
gaff. Totten. 
(Bot.) The Sesamum orientale, or its 
seeds; bene; teel-seed ; —so called in the West 
Indies, Simmonds. 
[Fr. avant-garde, from avant, be- 
fore, fore, and garde, guard.} (Mil.) The troops 
who march in front of an army; the first line. 
La, [N. Lat., Fr. vanille, It. vainiglia, 
Pg. bainilha, baunilha, Sp. vainilla and vainica, 
dim. of Sp. vaina, a sheath, a pod, Lat. vagina, 
because its grains of seed are contained in little 
pods.] (Bot.) (a.) A genus of orchidaceous plants, 
natives of tropical America. (b.) The capsule of 
Vanilla planifolia, and V. claviculata, remarkable 
for its delicate and agreeable odor, and for the 
volatile, odoriferous oil extracted from it; also, the 
perfume made from the capsule, or a preparation 
of the latter, extensively used for flavoring confec- 
tionery, and the like. , 

te As a medicine, vanilla is supposed to possess 
powers analogous to valerian, while, at the same time, 
it is far more grateful. 


» > . 
Va-nil/o-quenge, n. [Lat. vanus, vain, and lo- 


quentia, talk.] Vain or foolish talk. [Obs. 
Talking foolishly. [Obs.] 
[imp. & p. p. VANISHED (van/isht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. VANISHING.] ([Fr. 8’ évanouir, va- 
noyer, Pr. evanir, evanwir, esvanuir, esvanezir, Pg. 
esvair, esvaecer, It. svanire, Lat. vanescere, eva- 
nescere, from vanus, empty, null, vain. 

1. To pass from a visible to an invisible state; to 
go out of sight; to be lost to view; to disappear; 
hence, to disappear gradually; as, vapor vanishes 
from the sight by being dissipated; a ship vanishes 
from the sight of spectators on land. 

Go, vanish into air; away! Shak. 

The champions vanished from their posts with the speed of 
lightning. « Scott. 

2. To be annihilated or lost; to pass away; to 
disappear. 

All these delights will vanish. Milton, 

Vanishing fraction (Math.), a fraction which reduces 
to the form a for a particular value of the variable which 
enters it, in consequence of the existence of a common 
factor in both terms of the fraction, which factor becomes 
0 for this particular value of the variable. A/ath. Dict. — 
Vanishing line (Persp.), the intersection of the parallel 
of any original plane and the picture; one of the lines 
converging to the vanishing point. See PERSPECTIVE.— 
Vanishing pane the point to which all parallel lines in 
the same plane tend in the representation. Gwilt.— Van- 
tshing stress (Elocution), stress of voice upon the clos- 
ing portion of a syllable. Rush. 


(Zlocution.) The final or closing por- 
tion of a syllable, or of a vocal element. Rush. 
A vanishing. [Obs.] 

[Fr. vanité, Pr. vanitat, Sp. vanidad, 
Pg. vanidade, It. vanita, Lat. vanitas, from vanus, 
empty, vain. ] 

1. The state or quality of being vain; want of 
substance to satisfy desire; emptiness; unsubstan- 
tialness; unrealness; falsity. 

Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher; allis vanity. Eccles. i. 2. 

Here I may well show the vanity of what is reported in the 
story of Walsingham. Davies. 

2. Especially, an inflation of mind upon slight 
grounds; empty pride inspired by an overweening 
conceit of one’s personal attainments or decora- 
tions; pride; ostentation. 

The exquisitely sensitive vanity of Garrick was galled. 

Macaulay. 

3. That which is vain; any thing empty, vision- 
ary, or unsubstantial; fruitless desire or effort ; 
trifling labor productive of no good; empty pleas- 
ure; vain pursuit; idle show; unsubstantial en- 
joyment. 

_Vanity possesseth many who are desirous to know the cer- 
tainty of things to come. Sidney. 

Sin with vanity had filled the works of men. Jilton. 
Think not, when woman's transient breath is fled, 
That all her vanities at once are dead; 
Succeeding vanities she still regards. Pope. 

4. One of the established characters in the old 
moralities and puppet-shows. 

You...take Vanity, the puppet’s part. Shak. 

Syn.—Egotism ; pride ; emptiness ; unsubstantial- 
ness; worthlessness; self-sufficiency; ostentation. See 
EGOTISM and PRIDE. 


Van/quish (vink/wish), v. ¢. sg & p. p. VAN- 


QUISHED (vank/wisht); p. pr. & vb. n. VANQUISH- 
ING.] [Fr. vaincre, pret. vainguis, O. Fr. veincre, 
vencre, pret. venquis, Pr., Sp., & Pg. vence7, It. & 
Lat. vincere.] 

1. To conquer; to overcome; to subdue in battle, 
ag an enemy. 

They vanquished the rebels in all encounters. Clarendon. 

2. Hence, to defeat in any contest; to get the bet- 
ter of; to put down; to refute in argument, 

This bold assertion has been fully vanquished in a late reply 
to the Bishop of Meaux’s treatise. Atterbury. 

Syn.—To conquer; surmount; overcome; confute; 
silence. See ConQuER. 
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VANQUISH 


Van/quish (vink/wish), n. A disease in sheep, in 
which they pine away. [Written also vingwish. ] 
Van/quish-a-ble, a. Capable of being vanquished 

or conquered. 

Van/quish-er, 7. 
queror; a victor. 

Van/quish-ment, n. The act of vanquishing, or 
the state of being vanquished or subdued. Bp. Hail. 

Wan/sire, n. [The native name; Fr. vansire.] 
(Zo6él.) The Mangusta galera, a small, digitigrade, 
carnivorous mammal, somewhat resembling a wea- 
sel, of a deep-brown color, speckled with yellow, 
inhabiting Madagascar and the Isle of France. 

Vant, v.72. To vaunt. See VAUNT. 

Van/tage, n. [Fr. avantage. See ADVANTAGE.] 
Superior or more favorable situation or opportunity ; 
gain; profit; advantage. [Zare.] 

O, happy vantage of a kneeling knee. Shak. 

To have at vantage, to have the advantage of; to be in 

a more favorable condition than. ‘* He had them at van- 

tage, being tired and harassed with a long march.” Ba- 

con. — Vantage-ground, superiority of state or place : 

the place or condition which gives one an advantage over 
another. 

It is these things that give him his actual standing, and it is 

from this vantage-ground that he looks around him. J. Zaylor. 

Van’tage, v.t. To profit. [0bds.] Spenser. 

Vant/brace, )n. [From Fr. avant, before, fore, and 

Vant/brass, bras, arm; Fr. brassard, armor for 
the arm, brace, forearm. Cf. VAMBRACE,] Armor 


One who vanquishes; a con- 


for the arm; vambrace. [0Obs.] Milton. 
Vant/-egu/ri-er, n. An avant-courier, [Obs.] 
Vap, n. That which is vapid, insipid, or lifeless; 

dead or inert matter; scum or dregs. [Obs. and 


rare. } 
In vain it is to wash a goblet, if you mean to put into it 
nothing but the dead lees and vap of wine. Bp. Taylor. 
Vap/id, a. [Lat. vapidus, having emitted steam or 
vapor, i. e., having lost its life and spirit, from wa- 
por, steam, vapor; It. vapido.] Having lost its life 
and spirit; dead; spiritless; insipid; flat; dull; 
unanimated; as, vapid beer; a vapid state of the 

blood. 


A cheap, bloodless reformation, a guiltless liberty, Srpese 
flat and vapid to their taste. urke. 


Vap/id-ly, adv. In a vapid manner. 

Vap/id-mess,)m. The state or quality of being 

Va-pid/i-ty, vapid; deadness; flatness; dull- 
ness; want of life or spirit; as, the vapidness of ale 


or cider; the vapidness of a dull person’s conver- | 


sation. 
Wa'por,n. [Lat., Pr., Sp., & Pg. vapor, Fr. vapeur, 
It. vapore.] [Written also career 

1. (Physics.) Any substance in the gaseous or 
acriform state, the condition of which is ordinarily 
that of a liquid or solid. 

G2 The term vapor is sometimes used in a more ex- 
tended sense, as identical with gas; and the difference 
between the two is not so much one of kind as of degree, 
the latter being applied to all permanently elastic fluids 
except atmospheric air, the former to those elastic fluids 
which lose that condition at ordinary temperatures. The 
atmosphere contains more or less vapor of water, a por- 
tion of which, on a reduction of temperature, becomes 
condensed into liquid water in the form of rain or dew. 
The vapor of water produced by boiling, especially in its 
economic relations, is called steam. 

Vapor is any substance in the gaseous condition at the 
maximum of density consistent with that condition. This is 
the strict and proper meaning of the word vapor. Nichol. 

2. In a loose and popular sense, any visible 
diffused substance floating in the atmosphere and 
eee its transparency, as smoke, fog, or the 

ike. 

3. Wind; flatulence. [Obs.] Bacon. 

4. Something unsubstantial, fleeting, or transi- 
tory; unreal fancy; vain imagination. 

For what is your life? It is even a vapor, that appeareth for 
a little time, and then vanisheth away. James iv. 14, 

5. (pl.) A disease of nervous debility, in which a 
variety of strange images float in the brain, or ap- 
pear asif visible; hence, hypochondriacal affections ; 
depression of spirit; dejection; spleen;—a term 
formerly much used, but now seldom employed. 

Va/por,v.i. [imp. & p. p. VAPORED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
VAPORING.] [From the noun, supra; Lat. & It. va- 
porare, Sp. & Pg. vaporar.] [Written also vapour.] 

1. To pass off in fumes, or a moist, floating sub- 
stance; to steam; to be exhaled; to evaporate. 

2. To emit vapor or fumes. [Rare.] 

Running waters vapor not so much as standing waters, Bacon. 


3. To boast or vaunt with a vain, ostentatious dis- 
play of worth; to brag; to bully. 


Poets used to vapor much after his manner. Milton. 
And what in real value’s wanting, 
Supply with vaporing and ranting. Tudibras. 


We vapor and say, By this time Matthews has beaten them. 
H, Walpole. 
Va/por, v.t. To emit, cast off, or scatter, in vapor 
or fumes; as, to vapor away a heated fluid; to send 
off in vapor, or as if in vapor. 
Another, sighing, vapors forth his soul. 2B. Jonson. 
Vap/o-ra-bil/i-ty, n. [It. vaporabilita.] The qual- 
ity of being vaporable. 
Vap/o-ra-ble, a. [Sp. vaporable, It. vaporabile.] 
pepe of being converted into vapor by the agency 
of heat. 
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Vap/o-rate, v7.7. [Lat. vaporare, vaporatum, from 
vapor.| ‘Co emit vapor; to evaporate. [Obs.] 

Vap/o-ra/tion,n. [Fr.vaporation, Sp. vaporacion, 
It. vaporazione, Lat. vaporatio.] The act or pro- 
cess of converting into vapor, or of passing off in 
vapor; evaporation. [Rare.] 

Va/por-biith, n. 1. A bath in vapor; the applica- 
tion of vapor to the body in a close place; also, the 
place itself. 

2. (Chem.) An apparatus for heating bodies by 
the vapor of water. 

Va/pored, p.a. 1. Wet with vapors; moist. 

. Affected with the vapors; splenetic; dejected 
and peevish. Green. 

Va’por-er, n. One who vapors, or makes a yaunt- 
ing display of his prowess or worth; a braggart; 
a boaster. 

Va’'por-er-m6th, n. (ntom.) A moth of the 
genus Orgyia. 

Vap/o-rif/er-otis, a. [Lat. vapor, vapor, and ferre, 
to bear or carry.] Conveying or producing vapor. 

Vap/o-rif/ie, a. [Lat. vapor, vapor, and fucere, to 
make.] Forming into vapor; converting into steam, 
or expelling in a volatile form, as fluids. 

Wa/por-ing-ly, adv. In a vaporing or boasting 
manner. 

Va/por-ish, a. Full of vapors; hypochondriacal; 
splenetic; affected by hysterics. 


Syn.—Splenetic; peevish; humorsome. 


Vap/o-riz/a-ble (110), a. Capable of being vapor- 
ized, or converted into vapor. 
Jap/o-vi-za/tion, n. [Fr. vaporisation.] The act 
of vaporizing, or the state of being converted into 
vapor; the artificial formation of vapor. 
Wap/or-ize (110),v.¢. [imp.& p. p. VAPORIZED; p. 
pr. & vb. nm. VAPORIZING.] [Fr. vaporiser.] To 
convert into vapor by the application of heat, 
whether naturally or artificially. 
Vaporizing surface (Steam-boilers), the part of the 
heating surface actually in contact with water. 
Vap/or-ize, v.i. To pass off in vapor. 
Vap/o-viz/er, n. One who, or that which, vapors, 
or converts into vapor. 
Va/por-6se/ (125), a. Full of vapor; vaporous. 
Va’por-otis, a. [Fr. vaporeux, Pr. vaporos, §p., 
Pg., & It. vaporoso, Lat. vaporosus and A 


1. Full of vapors or exhalations. ‘The more 
vaporous air of valleys.” Derham. 
2. Windy; flatulent. ‘‘ Beans, or such vaporous 
food.” Bacon. 


The food which is most vaporous and perspirable is the most 
easily digested. Arbuthnot. 

3. Proceeding from the vapors; unreal; vain. 

Such vaporous speculations were inevitable for him at 
present. Carlyle. 

Va/por-otis-mess, n. The state or the quality of 
being vaporous. 

WVa’por-y,a. 1. Full of vapors; vaporous. 

2. Hypochondriacal; splenetic; peevish. 

Vap/t-la/tion, n. [From Lat. vapulare, to be 
flogged, Sp. vapulacion, It. vapulazione.] The act 
of beating or whipping. [ Obs. 

Wa-ra'nus,n. [N. Lat., from Ar. owaran.] (Zool.) 
A genus of large, strong reptiles, which acquire a 
size only inferior to the crocodiles. Baird. 

Vare,n. [Sp. vara, a rod, staff, wand, Bisc. bara, 
id., Lat. vara, a forked pole.] A wand or staff of 
justice. [Obds.] Howell. 

Var’ee,n. [Fr. varec, varech, Pr. varec, from Ar. 
warak, leaf, foliage, Per. barg.] Kelp or incinera- 
ted sea-weed; wrack; Fucus vesiculosus. Ure. 

Wart, n. (Zodl.) A quadrumanous mammal found 
in Madagascar; the ring-tailed lemur (Lemur catta), 
a quadruped having its tail marked with rings of 
black and white. 

Va/ri-a-bil/i-ty, n. [Fr. variabilité, It. variabili- 
ta.) The state or quality of being variable; yari- 
ableness. 

Va/ri-a-ble, a. [Fr., Pr., & Sp. variable, Pg. vari- 
avel, It. variabile, Lat. variabilis.] 

1. Having the capacity of varying or changing; 
capable of alteration in any manner; changeable; 
as, variable winds or seasons; variable colors. 

2. Over-susceptible of change; liable to change; 


mutable ; fickle; unsteady ; inconstant ; as, the | 


affections of men are variable; passions are va- 
riable, 
Thy love proves likewise variable. Shak. 
His heart I know, how variable and vain! Milton. 
3. (Bot.) Having the same organs different in 
form in different parts, as in the case of leaves. 
Variable cut-off. See EXPANSION-GEAR. — Variable 
exhaust (Steam-eng.), a blast-pipe with an adjustable 
opening. — Variable quantity (Math.), a variable. — Va- 
riable stars CAsinons, fixed stars which vary in their 
brightness periodically. 
Syn.—Changeable; mutable; fickle; wavering; un- 
steady; versatile; inconstant. 

Va/ri-a-ble, n. 1. (Math.) A quantity which may 
increase or decrease; a quantity which admits of an 
infinite number of values in the same expression; 
thus, in the equation 22 — y2 = R?, x and y are va- 
riables. 

2. (Naut.) A shifting trade-wind. 
Independent variables (Math.), any variables except 
one in an equation in which there are several, as distin- 


| Var/i-eotis (Synop., § 130), 





VARIETY 


cae from that one, which is called a fumction of the 

others. 

Va/ri-a-ble-mess, ». The state or quality of being 
variable ; susceptibility of change; liableness or apt- 
ness to alter; changeableness; inconstancy; fickle- 
ness; unsteadiness; levity; as, the variableness of 
the weather; the variableness of human passions. 

The Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning. ‘as. i. 17. 

Wa/ri-a-bly, adv. In a variable manner; change- 
ably; inconstantly. 

Va/ri-ance, n. iit. varianza, Lat. variantia.] 

1. The act or state of being variant; alteration; 
change of condition. 

2. (Law.) A disagreement or difference between 
two parts of the same legal proceeding, which, to 
be effectual, ought to agree together, as between the 
writ and the declaration, or between the allegation 
and the proof. — Bouvier. 

8. Difference that produces dispute or contro- 
versy; disagreement; dissension; discord. jAD, 

That which is the strength of their amity shall prove the 
immediate author of their variance. Shak, 

At variance, in disagreement; in a state of dissension 
or controversy; at enmity. 5 

What cause 
Brought him so soon at variance with himself? Jifilton. 

Wa/vi-ant, a. [Fr. variant, Sp. & It. variante, Lat. 
varians, p. pr. of variare.] Varying; different; 
diverse. [fure.| Rawle, 

Vifvi-ant,n. (Lit.) A various reading. ce 

Wa/ri-ate, v. t. (Lat. variare, variatum. ee 
Vary.) To alter; to make different; to vary. - 

Va/ri-a/tion, n. [Fr. variation, Pr. variacio, Sp. 
variacion, It. varvazione, Lat. variatio.] — 

1. The act of varying; a partial change in the 
form, position, state, or qualities of the same thing; 
alteration; mutation; diversity; as, a variation of 
color in different lights; a variation in the size of 
a plant from day to day; variation of language. 

The essences of things are conceived not capable of such 
variation. 5 _ Locke. 

In some other places, are born more females than males; 
which, upon this variation of proportion, I recommend to the 
curious. Graunt. 

2. The extent to which a thing varies; the degree 
or amount of departure from a former position or 
state; amount or rate of change. 

3. (Gram.) Change of termination of words, as 
i declension, conjugation, derivation, and the 

ike, 

4. (Mus.) Repetition of a tune or melody with 
various embellishments and fanciful changes. 

Annual variation (Astron.), the yearly change in the 
right ascension or declination of a star, produced by the 
combined effects of the precession of the equinoxes and 
the proper motion of the star.— Calculus of variations, 
See CALCULUS. — Variation compass, a compass con- 
structed especially for measuring the variation of the 
needle. — Variation of the moon (Astron.), an inequality 
of the moon's motion, depending on the angular distance 
of the moon from the sun. It is greater at the octants, 
and zero at the quadratures.— Variation of the needle 
(Geog. & Nav.), the angle included between the true and 
magnetic meridians of a place; the deviation of the direc- 
tion of a magnetic needle from the true north or south 
points of the horizon;—called also declination of the 
needle. 

Syn.— Change ; vicissitude ; variety ; mutation ; 
deviation. 

War/é-ctU la, n. [L. Lat., diminutive of variola, 
small-pox.] (Med.) A disease characterized by 
glabrous, transparent vesicles about the size of peas, 
scattered over the body; chicken-pox. Duwnglison. 

Va-ric/i-form, a. [Lat. varix, varicis, a dilated 
vein, and forma, form.] Resembling the uneyen 
dilatation of a vein. Craig. 

War/i-eo-céle, a. [Fr. varicocele, from Lat. variz, 
varicis, a dilated vein, from varus, bent, and Gr. 
xiAn, tumor.] (Surg.) A varicose enlargement of 
the veins of the spermatic cord; or, more rarely, a 
like enlargement of the veins of the scrotum. 

Viar/i-edse/ (125), a. [Lat. varicosus, It. 

& 8p. varicoso. Bee 
supra.] Preternaturally enlarged, or permanently 
dilated ; —applied only to veins. 

Wa/vied-ly (va/rid-l¥), adv. Diversely. [Rare.] 

Va/ri-e-gate,v.t. [imp. & p. p. VARIEGATED; p. 
pr. & = nN. VARIEGATING.] [Lat. variegare, va- 
riegatum, from varius, various, and agere, to move, 
make; It. varieggiure.] To diversify in external 
appearance; to mark with different colors; as, to 
variegate a floor with marble of different colors. 

The shells are filled with a white spar, which variegates and 
adds to the beauty of the stone. Woodward. 

Ladies like variegated tulips show. Pope. 

Variegated leaves (Bot.), such leaves as are irregularly 
marked with white or yellow spots. 

Va/ri-e-ga/tion, n. [Sp. variegacion.] The act of 
variegating or diversifying, or state of being diver- 
sified, by different colors; diversity of colors. _ 

Va-ri/e-ty,n. [Fr. variété, Pr. varietat, Sp. varie- 
dad, Pg. variedade, It. varicta, Lat. varietas. See 
VARIOUS. | ‘ 

1. The quality of being various; difference; di- 
versity ; intermixture or succession of different 
things. 


Variety is nothing else but a continued novelty. South. 
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VARIFORM 


The variety of colors depends on the composition sheee 


ewton. 
For earth hath this variety from heayen. Milton. 
There is a variety in the tempers of good men. Atterbury. 


2. That which is various; as, (a.) A number or 
collection of different things; a varied assortment; 
as, a variety of cottons and silks. a 

He wants to do a variety of good things. Law. 
(b.) Something varying or differing from others of 
the same general kind; one of a number of things 
akin to another; as, varieties of wood, of land, 
of rocks. (c.) (Nat. Hist.) (1.) (Bot. & Zool.) Any 
form or condition of structure under a species 
which differs in its characteristics from those typical 
to the a asin color, shape, size, and the like, 
and wh 
for a period, or of being perpetuated by artificial 
means; also, any of the various forms under a spe- 
cies, meeting the conditions mentioned. A form 
characterized by an abnormity of structure, or any 
difference from the type, that is not capable of being 
perpetuated through two or more generations, is not 
called a variety. 

G2 Varieties differ from species in that any two, how- 
ever unlike, will mutually propagate indefinitely (unless 
they are in their nature unfertile, as some varieties of 
rose and other cultivated plants); in being a result of 
climate, food, or other extrinsic conditions or influences, 
but generally by a sudden, rather than a gradual, devel- 
opment; and in tending in most cases to lose their dis- 
tinetive peculiarities when the individuals are left to a 
state of nature, and especially if restored to the con- 
ditions that are natural to typical individuals of the spe- 
cies. 

(2.) (Inorganic Nature.) Any condition of a species 
differing in color, crystalline form or structure, or 
other characteristics, from those which belong to 
the species in its purity and highest perfection, and 
arising from impurities or circumstances attending 
its origin; as, under quartz, the varieties rose- 
quartz, amethyst, radiated, &c.; also, any of the 
different conditions or forms of a series, the typical 
kind being ranked with the others as one of the va- 
rieties. , Dana. 

Syn.—Diversity ; difference ; kind. — Variety, Dr- 
VERSITY. A man has a variety of employments when he 
does many things which are not a mere repetition of the 
same act; he has a diversity of employments when the 
several acts performed are unlike each other, that is, d7- 
verse. In most cases, where there is variety there will be 
more or less of diversity, but not always. One who sells 
railroad tickets performs a great varicty of acts in a day, 
while there is but little diversity in his employment. 

All sorts are here that all the earth yields; 
Variety without end. 
But see, in all corporeal nature’s scene, 
What changes, what diversities have been. Blackmore. 
Va/riform, a. [It. variforme, from Lat. varius, 
yarious, and forma, form.] Having different shapes 
or forms. 
Va’riformed,a. Formed with different shapes. 
WVa/ri-fy,v.t. (Lat. varius, various, and facere, to 
make.] To make different; to vary; to variegate. 
Rare.] Clarke. 
a-rt'o-la,n. [Fr.variole.] (Med.) The small-pox. 


-rvi’o- 
VarYo-lar, The same as VARIOLOUS. 


Va-ri-dlie, { a. 

Va/ri-o-lite (49), . [Fr. variolite, from Lat. va- 
rius, various, and Gr. diSos, stone.] (Min.) A kind 
of rock, containing imbedded whitish spherules, 
which give the stone a spotted appearance. 


Va’ri-o-loid, or Var/i-o-loid (Synop., § 130), a. 


Hilton. 


(Med.) Resembling small-pox; pertaining to the | 


disease called varioloid. Dunglison. 
Wa/ri-o-loid, or Vir’i-o-loid (Synop., § 180), n. 
[L. Lat. variola, the small-pox, from Lat. varius, 
various, and Gr. efd»s, form.] (Med.) The small-pox 
as modified by previous inoculation or vaccination. 
(2 It is almost always a milder disease than small- 
pox, and this circumstance, with its shorter duration, ex- 
hibits the salutary effects of previous vaccination or in- 
oculation. Dunglison. 
Va-ri/o-lotis, a. [L. Lat. variolosus, from variola, 
the small-pox ; Fr. varwoleur:) Of, pertaining to, 
or designating, the small-pox; having pits or sunken 

impressions like those of the small-pox. 
Wa/ri-Orum. (Lat., abbreviated from cum_notis 
variorum, with notes of various persons. ] f va- 
rious persons or things; especially (used as an ad- 
jective), containing notes by different persons; as, 

a variorum edition of a book. 
ja/ri-otis, a. [Lat. varius, It., Sp., & Pg. vario, 
Pr. vair, var, vaire, O. Fr. vair. Cf. VAIR.] 

1. Different; diverse ; several; manifold ; as, 


men of various names; various occupations. “A 
wit as various, gay, grave, sage, or wild.” Byron. 
So many and 80 various laws are given. Milton. 


2. Changeable; uncertain; unfixed. 

The names of mixed modes... are very various and doubt- 
ful. Locke. 
3. Variegated; diversified. 
Wa/ri-otis-ly, adv. In various or different ways; 
with change; with diversity; as, objects variously 
represented; flowers variously colored, 
Var/is-cite (49), n. (Min.) An apple-green mineral 

occurring in reniform masses, and consisting chiefly 

of alumina, phosphoric acid, and water. Dana. 
Va-risse’,n. [Cf. VARIX.] (Far.) An imperfec- 





Wa'rix,n.; pl. VAR/I-CES. 


ch is capable either of perpetuating itself | 


Vir'let-ry, n. 


Var’nish, n. 





Viir'nish, v. ¢. 





Vir/nish-er, n. 


Vir/nish-ing 


Viir’nish-tree, n. 


Viair’ta-bed, n. 





Vir’veled, a. 


WViir’vels, n. pl. 


WViir'vi-cite (49), n. 
Vary (89), v. t. 
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tion on the inside of the hind leg in horses, differ- 
ent from a curb, but at the same height, and fre- 
quently injuring the sale of the animal by growing 
to an unsightly magnitude. Craig. 
{Lat., from varus, bent, 
stretched; Fr. & It. varice, Sp. varice, variz, Pr. 
varica.| (Med.) An uneven and permanent dilata- 
tion of a vein. 

{= Varices are owing to local retardation of the ve- 
nous circulation, and in some cases to relaxation of the 
parietes (the inclosing parts) of the veins. They are 
very common in the superficial veins of the lower limbs. 

Dunglison. 


Vir'let, n. [O. Fr. varlet, vaslet, vallet. See 
VALET. ] 

1. A servant or footman; an attendant; a valet. 

[ Obs.] Tusser. 


2. Hence, a low fellow; a scoundrel; a rascal; 
as, an impudent varlet. 


What a brazen-faced varlet art thou! Shak. 


[See supra, and ef. O. Fr. valeterie, 
the young unmarried nobles.] The rabble ; the 
crowd, 
Shall they hoist me up, 

And show me to the shouting varletry 

Of censuring Rome? Shak. 
{O. Eng. vernish, Fr. vernis, Pr. ver- 
nis, vernitz, Pg. verniz, Sp. berniz, barniz, It. ver- 
nice, N. Lat. vernix, vernisium, L. Lat. vernicium, 
N. H. Ger. jfirnisz, M. H. Ger. farnize, vernis, D. 
vernis, Dan. fernis, Sw. fernissa. See infra.]} 

1. A thick, viscid liquid, consisting of a soJution 
of resinous matter in a volatile liquid, laid on work 
with a brush, or otherwise, the volatile part soon 
evaporating, and the resinous part forming thus a 
smooth, hard surface, with a beautiful gloss. 

2. That which resembles varnish, either naturally 
or artificially; glossy appearance. ‘' The varnish 
of the holly and ivy.” Macaulay. 

3. An artificial covering to give a fair appearance 

to any act or conduct; outside show; gloss. 
{imp. & p. p. VARNISHED (viir/- 
nisht); p. pr. & vb.n. VARNISHING.] [Fr. vernir, 
vernisser, Pr. vernissar, bernicar, Sp. barnizar, Pg. 
envernizar, It. vernicare, verniciare, probably from 
Lat. as if vitrinire, to glaze, from L. Lat. vitrinus, 
for Lat. vitreus, of or like glass, glassy, Pr. vetrin, 
from Lat. vitrum, glass. ] 

1. To lay varnish on; to cover with a liquid, for 
giving a glossy surface to; as, to varnish a side- 
board or table. 

2. To cover with something that gives a fair ex- 
ternal appearance. ‘‘ Close ambition, varnished o’er 
with zeal.” Milton. 

Beauty doth varnish age. Shak, 

3. To give a fair external appearance to in words; 
to give a fair coloring to; as, to varnish errors or 
deformity. ‘‘ And bow the knee to pomp that loves 


to varnish guilt.” Byron. 
Cato’s voice was ne’er employed 
To clear the guilty and to varnish crimes, Addison. 


1. One who varnishes, or whose 

occupation is to varnish, 

2. One who disguises or palliates; one who gives 
a fair external appearance. 

,m. The act of laying on varnish; 

also, materials for varnish. 

(Bot.) A tree or shrub from the 

juice or resin of which varnish is made, as some 

species of the genus Rhws, especially PL. verniciflua. 

The black varnish, called Japan lacquer, is obtained 

from Stagmaria verniciflua. 

(Zccl.) One of an order of eccle- 
siastics in the Armenian church. They differ from 
the priests by living in seclusion and celibacy. They 
also preach, while the priests do not. The bishops 
are all taken from the order of Vartabeds, and are 
ordained by them. Coleman. 

Wa-rylnd. (Hindoo 
Myth.) The god of 
the waters, the In- 
dian Neptune, and 
regent of the west 
division of the earth. 
He is represented as 
a white man, four- 
armed, riding on a 
sea-animal, with a 
rope in one hand and 
a club in another. 

Hav- 

ing varyels or rings. 

[Written also var- 

velled. } 

(> In heraldry, when the leather thongs which tie on 
the bells to the legs of hawks are borne flotant with 
rings at the end, the bearing is termed Jjessed, bellied, and 
varveled. Craig. 
[Fr. vervelle.] Rings, usually of 
silver, about the legs of a hawk, on which the own- 
er’s name is engraved. [Written also vervels.] 

{So called from Warwick in 

New York.] (Min.) An ore of manganese. 

[imp. & p. p. VARIED; p. pr. & vb. 

nN. VARYING. | r. varier, Pr. variar, vairar, Sp. & 

Pg. variar, It. & Lat. variare, from Lat. varius, 

various. ] 





Varuna. 





Valry, n. 
Vas/eu-lar, a, 


Vas/i-f6rm, a. 


Vias/sal, n. 


VASSAL 


1. To change the aspect of; to alter in form, ap 
pearance, substance, or position; to make different 
by a partial change; as, to vary a thing in dimen- 
sions ; to vary its properties, proportions, or nature; 
to vary the posture or attitude of a thing; to vary 
one’s dress. 

2. To change to something else; to exchange; to 
alternate. 

Gods, that never change their state, 
Vary oft their love and hate. Waller. 

We are to vary the customs according to the time and coun- 
try where the scene of action lies. Dryden. 

3. To make of different kinds; to diversify; to 
variegate. 

God hath varied the inclinations of men according to the 
variety of actions to be performed. rowne. 

God hath here 


Varied his bounty so with new delights! Milton, 


Va/ry,v.i. 1. To alter, or be altered, in any manner; 


to snffer a partial change; to become different; to 
alter; as, colors vary in different lights; opinions 
or customs vary with the times. 

That each from other differs, first confess; 

Next, that he varies from himself no less. Pope. 

2. To differ or be different; to be unlike or di- 
verse; as, the laws of different countries vary; the 
laws of France vary from those of England. 

3. To alter or change in succession; to alternate.. 

While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 
Pant in her breast, and vary in her face. Addison. 

4. To deviate; to depart;— followed by from; 
as, to vary from the law; to vary from the rules of 
justice or reason. Locke. 

5. To disagree; to be at variance or in dissension; 
as, men vary in opinion. ‘ The rich jewel which 
we vary for.” Webster, 1623, 
Alteration; change; variation. [Obs.] 

ae vasculaire, Sp. vascular, It. 
vasculare, vascolare, from Lat. vasculum, a small 
vessel, diminutive of vas, vessel.] 

1. Consisting of vessels, or containing them, as an 
essential part of a structure. 

2. Operating by means of, or made up of, an ar- 
rangement of vessels; as, the vascular system in 
as including arteries, veins, lacteals, and the 
ike. 

3. Pertaining to the vessels of animal or vegeta- 
ble bodies; as, the vascular functions. 

4. (Bot.) Of, or pertaining to the higher division 
of plants, the phenogamous, all of which are vas- 
cular, in distinction from the cryptogams, which to 
a large extent are cellular only. 

Vascular plants (Bot.), plants composed of vascular 
tissue, including all plants except a part of the crypto- 
gams, the mosses, the sea-weeds, the lichens, and the 
liverworts, these being simply cellulose. 


Was'eu-la'res, n. pl. [See supra.] (Bot.) Plants 


which have stamens, pistils, and spiral vessels, and 
bear proper flowers. Lindley. 


Vas/eu-lar/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being 


vascular. 

Jas/eu-liffer-otis, a. [Lat. vasculum, a small 
vessel, and ferre, to bear.] (Bot.) Having seed- 
vessels divided into cells. 


Vase (Synop., §180),n. [Fr. vase, O. Fr. & Pr. vas, 


Sp., Pg., & It. vaso, Lat. vas, vasum.] 

1. A vessel, of various forms and materials, for 
domestic purposes, and anciently for sacrificial uses ; 
especially, a vessel of antique or elegant pattern 
used for ornamental purposes; as, an alabaster vase. 
[See Zilust. under Portland Vase.] 

No chargers then were wrought in burnished gold, 
Nor silver vases took the forming mold. Pope. 

2. A solid piece of ornamental marble represent- 
ing in form an ancient vase. 

3. (Arch.) (a.) An ornament of sculpture, placed 
on a pedestal, representing one of the vessels of 
the ancients, as incense-pots, flower-pots, &c. They 
usually crown or finish fagades or frontispieces. 
(b.) The body or naked ground of the Corinthian 
and Composite capital; — called also the tambour 
or drum. 

{=> Down to the time of Walker, this word was made 
to rhyme with base, case, &c., and is still so pronounced, 
to a great extent, in the United States. In England, it is 
more commonly pronounced, as Walker gives it, vaze, 
though by some vdz, and by a few vawz. 


4. (Bot.) The calyx of a plant. 


Vase’-shaped (-shapt), a. Formed like a vase or 


Henslow. 
[Lat. vas, vessel, and forma, form.] 
(Bot.) Having a variety of vascular tissue like that 
_of ducts. Henslow. 
Vasiform tissue (Bot.), a kind of tissue composed of 
tubes, the sides of which are covered with small pits or 
depressions, producing spots thinner than the rest of the 
tube, and appearing like minute perforations when viewed 
by transmitted light; — called also pitted tissue. The tubes 
themselves are called also dotted ducts. Lindley. 
[Fr. vassal, Pr. vassal, vassau, Sp. 
vasallo, Pg. & It. vassallo, L. Lat. vassallus, vasal- 
lus, from W. gwasawl, serving, from gwasdu, to 
serve, from gwds, a youth, page, servant. Cf. 
VALET. ] 
1. One who holds land of a superior, and who 
vows fidelity and homage to him; a feudatory; a 
tenant. 


flower-pot. 
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VASSAL 


9, A subject; a dependent; a servant; a bond- 
man; aslaye. ‘‘ The vassals of his anger.” Milton. 
Rear vassal, a vassal who holds of a lord who is him- 
self a vassal. 
Was/’sal,a. Resembling a vassal; slavish; servile. 
Vas/sal, v. ¢t. To treat as a vassal; to subject to 
control; to enslave. [Obs.] 
Vas/sal-agse, n. [ee vasselage, Pr. vassalatge, vas- 
selatge, Sp. vasallage, Pg. vassallagem, It. vassal- 
laggio, L. Lat. vassallagium, vassallaticum. | 

1. The state of being a vassal or feudatory. 

2. Political servitude; dependence; subjection; 
slavery; as, the Greeks were long held in vassalage 
by the Turks. 

Vas/sal-ess, n. A female vassal. [Rare.] Spenser. 
Was’sal-ry,n. The body of vassals. [fare.] 
Vast,a. [compar. VASTER; superl. VASTEST.] [Fr. 
vaste, Sp., Pg., & It. vasto, Lat. vastus, empty, 
waste, vast. ] 
1. Waste; desert; desolate; lonely. [Obs.] ‘‘ The 
empty, vast, and wandering air.” Shak. 
2. Being of great extent; very spacious or large; 
as, the vast ocean; a vast abyss; the vast empire of 

Russia; the vast plains of Syria. ‘‘ Through the 

vast and boundless deep.” Milton. 

3. Very great in numbers or amount; as, a vast 
army; vast numbers or multitudes were slain. 

4. Very great in force; mighty; as, vast labor. 

5. Very great in importance; as, a subject of 
vast concern. 

Syn.— Enormous; huge; immense; mighty. 


Vast, n. A waste region; boundless space, ‘‘ The 
watery vast.” Pope. 
Through the vast of heaven it sounded. Milton. 


WVas-ta/tion, n. [O. Fr. vastation, O. Sp. vastacion, 
It. vastazione, Lat. vastatio, from vastare, to lay 
waste, from vastus, empty, waste.] A laying 
waste; waste; depopulation; devastation. 

Was’tel, n. See WASTEL. [Obs.] Fuller. 

Vas-tid/i-ty, n. (Cf. O. Fr. vastité, Pr. vastitat, 
Sp. vastedad, It. vastita, Lat. vastitas.] Vastness ; 
immensity. [Obs. and rare.] ‘The world’s vas- 
tidity.” Shak. 

Vast/i-tiide (53),n. [Fr. vastitude, Lat. vastitudo.] 

1. Vastness; immense extent. [Rare.] oster. 

2. Destruction; vastation. [Obs.] 

Vast/ly, adv. To a vast extent or degree; very 
greatly; as, a space vastly extended; men differ 
vastly in their opinions and manners. 

Vast/ness, n. The state or quality of being vast; 
great extent; immense bulk; enormous magnitude, 
amount, or importance; as, the vastness of the 
ocean or of space; the vastness of an army, or of 
the sums of money necessary to support it. 

Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheaved 
His vastness. 

Vast/y, a. [From vast, q. v.] Being of great ex- 
tent; very spacious; immense; vast. [Jare.] 

I can call spirits from the vasty deep. Shak, 

Wat, 2. [D. vat, A-S. fat, O. Sax. fat, Icel. & Sw. 
Jat, Dan. fad, O. H. Ger. faz, M. H. Ger. vaz, N. 
H. Ger. fasz.] 

1. A large vessel or cistern; a large cask-like re- 
ceptacle, especially one used for holding liquors as 
yet in an immature state, chemical preparations for 
dyeing, or for tanning leather, and the like. 

Let him produce his vats and tubs, in opposition to heaps of 
arms and standards. Addison. 

2. A measure for liquids, and also a dry measure ; 
especially, the legal Jiquid measure in Belgium and 
Holland, which contains 22.01 imperial gallons. 

f= The old Dutch grain vat averaged 0.762 Winches- 
ter bushel. The old London coal vat contained 9 bush- 
els. The solid measurement vat of Amsterdam contains 
40 cubic feet; the wine vat, 241.57 gallons; and the vat 
for olive-oil, 225.45 gallons. Simmonds. 

3. (Mining.) (a.) A wooden tub for washing ores 
and mineral substances in. (b.) A square, hollow 
place on the back of a calcining furnace, where tin 
ore is laid to dry. 

Vat, v.t. To putintoavat. [Rare.] 

Vat/ful, n.; pl. VAT/FULS. As much as a vat will 
hold; enough to fill a vat. 

Vat/fi-ean,n. [Fr. Vatican, It. Vaticano, from Lat. 
Vaticanus, mons or collis Vaticanus, the Vatican 
hill, in Rome, on the western bank of the Tiber.] 
A magnificent assemblage of buildings, including 
one of the pope’s palaces, a museum, a library, &c., 

| situated at the foot of one of the seven hills on 

which Rome is built, and adjoining the Church of 

St. Peter. 

(=~ The word is often used to indicate the papal au- 
thority. 

Thunders of the Vatican, the anathemas or denuncia- 
tions of the pope. 

Vat/i-ean-ist, n. One who strongly adheres to the 
papal authority; a devoted Roman Catholic. 

Vat/i-cide, n. [From Lat, vates, a prophet, and cz- 
dere, to kill.] 

1. The murder of a prophet. 

2. One who murders a prophet. 

WVa-ti¢g/imal,a. [See infra.] Of, pertaining to, or 
containing, prophecy; foretelling. 

Va-tig/i-nate, v. i. (Lat. vaticinari, vaticinatus, 

from vaticinus, prophetical, from vates, a prophet; 

It. vaticinare, Sp. & Pg. vaticinar, O. Fr. vatici- 


Milton. 


r 
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ner.) To prophesy; to foretell; to practice predic- 
tion. [are.] Howell. 

Va-ti¢/i-mate, v.¢. To foretell; to prophesy. 

WVa-ti¢/ina/tion, n. [O. Fr. vaticination, O. Sp. 
vaticinacion, It. vaticinazione, Lat. vaticinatio.] 
Prediction; prophecy. 

Human nature utters itself with passion; but yetitis nota 
false utterance; it is a true, though an impetuous, vaticina- 
tion. I. Taylor. 

Va-tic/i-na/tor, n. One who vaticinates; a prophet. 

Vat/i-cime, n. A prediction; a vaticination. [ Obs.] 

Paudelville (vod/vil), n. [Fr. vaudeville, from Vau- 
de-vire, a village in Normandy, where Olivier Bas- 
selin, at the end of the 14th century, composed such 
songs.] [Sometimes written vaudvil or vaudevil.] 

1. A kind of song of a lively character, frequent- 
ly embodying a satire on some person or event, 
sung to a familiar air in couplets with a refrain; a 
street song. 

2. A theatrical piece, usually a comedy, the dia- 
logue of which is intermingled with light or satir- 
ical songs, sung in familiar airs; —also, sometimes, 
a drama of a higher order. 

Wawu-dois’ (vo-dwi/) (Synop., § 130), n. sing. & pl. 
[Fr.] (Geog.) An inhabitant, or the inhabitants, of 
the Swiss canton of Vaud. See WALDENSES. 

Vault, n. [O. Fr. vauilte, vaute, voulie, voute, volte, 
N. Fr. votite, Pr. volta, vouta, vota, Sp. vuelta, O. 
Sp., Pg., & It. volta, L. Lat. volta, voluta, volutio, 
from Lat. volvere, volutum, to roll, to turn about. } 

1. A continued arch, or an arched roof or ceiling; 
a covering and enveloping arch. ‘‘ That heayen’s 
vault should 
crack.” Shak. 

2. An arched 
apartment; es- § 
pecially, a sub- § 
terranean room, 
used for storing ; 
articles, for a 
prison, for inter- 
ment, and the 
likes a cells sa, 
cellar. UA i oY) 
silent vaults of 
death.” Sandys. 
“To banish rats 
that haunt our 
vault.” Swift. 
“ Charnel vaults.” Milton. 

3. A leap or bound; especially (JZan.), the bound 
or leap of a horse, 

{=~ The Zin this word was formerly often suppressed 
in pronunciation. 

Vault, v.t. [imp. & p. p. VAULTED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. VAULTING.] [O. Fr. voulter, volter, N. Fr. 
votter, It. voltare. See supra.] 

1. To form with a vault, or to cover with a vault; 
to give the shape of an arch to; to arch; as, to 
vault a passage to a court. ‘ The shady arch that 
vaulted the broad green alley.” W. Scott. 

2. To leap on; to mount by leaping. Shak. 

I will vault credit, and affect high pleasures. Webster, 1623. 

Vault, v. t. [O. Fr. volter, N. Fr. voltiger, Sp. & 
Pg. voltear, It. voltare, Lat. volutare, v. intens. from 
volvere, volutum, to roll, turn about. See supra.] 

1. To leap; to bound; to jump; to spring. 
“Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself.” Shak. 

Leaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree. Dryden. 

Lucan vaulted upon Pegasus with all the heat and intrepid- 
ity of youth. «lddison. 

2. To exhibit feats of tumbling or leaping; to 
tumble. 








Vault. 





Vault/age, n. Vaulted work; an 
arched cellar, [Obs.] Shak. 


Vault/ed, a. 1. Arched; concave; as, 
a vaulted roof. 

2. Covered with an arch or vault. 

3. (Bot.) Arched like the roof of 
the mouth, as the upper lip of many 
ringent flowers. 

Vault/er, n. One who vaults; a leap- 
er; a tumbler. 





mt 


Vault/y, a. Arched; concaye. [Obs.] .~"" 
Viiunge, v. i. To advance. [0D8.] sultan eet 


Vaunt (Synop., § 130), v. 7 [imp. & p. p. VAUNT- 
ED; p. pr. & vb. n. eon [Fr. vanter, Pr. 
vantar, It. vantare, L. Lat. vanitare, from Lat. 
vanus, vain. Cf. VANT.] To boast; to make a 
vain display of one’s own worth, attainments, or 
decorations; to talk with vain ostentation; to brag. 

Pride... prompts a man to vaunt and overvalue what he is. 
Gov. of the Tongue. 

Vaunt, v.¢. 1. To boast of; to make a vain display 
of; to display with ostentation. 

Charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up. 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 
My vanquisher, spoiled of his vawnted spoil. Milton. 


2. To put forward; to advance; to display. 
[Obs.] _‘*Vaunted spear.” Spenser. ‘* And what 
so else his person most may vaunt.” Spenser. 

Viunt, nm. [It. vanto, Pr. van. See supra.) A 
vain display of what one is, or has, or has done; 
ostentation from vanity; boast. 

Him I seduced 
With other vaunts and other promises. Milton. 


Vaunt (vant), . [Fr. avant, before, fore, from Lat. 
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See VAN and VAN- 


. 


ab, from, and ante, before. 


GUARD.] The first part. [Obs.] >o Shak. 
Viiunt/-egu/ri-er (-kdo/ri-er), n. [See VAN-cou- 
RIER.] An ayant-courier; a precursor. [Obs.] 


Vaiunt/er, nm. One who vaunts; a boaster; a brag- 
gart; aman given to vain ostentation. : 
Vaunt/ful, a. Given to vaunting or boasting; 
vainly ostentatious; boastful. [are.] 
Vaunt/ing-ly, adv. Ina vaunting manner. 
Vaunt/-miutre, n. [Fr. avant-mur. See VAuNT 
and MurE.] (fort.) A false wall; a work raised 
in front of the main wall. [Written also vaimwre 
and vamure. | Camden. 
Vauque/lin-ite (vok/lin-it, 49), n. ([Fr. vawque- 
linite, so called from the French chemist Vauwquelin, 
who died in 1829.) (Min.) Chromate of copper and 





lead, of various shades of green, - ( Ure. 
Vaut,v.i. To vault; to leap. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Vaut,n. A vault. [Obs.] Spenser. 


Vaut/’y, a. Vaulted. ‘ The vauty welkin.” Yaylor. 

Vav’a-sor, 2. [Also written vavasowr, vavassor. 
vavassour, valvasor, valvasour, and valwassour.} 
[O. Fr. vavasseur, vavassor, vasseur, Pr. vasvassor, 
valvassor, It. varvassore, barbassoro, L. Lat. va- 
vassor, vavassorius, valvassor, vasvassor, probably 
contracted from vussus vassorum, vassal of the 
vassals. See VALET and VASSAL.] (Mewdal Law.) 
The vassal or tenant of a baron; one who held un- 
der a baron, and who also had tenants under him; 
one in dignity next to a baron, 

(27 The term vavasor first came into use in England 
after the Conquest, being another form of valvasor, which 
was employed in the feudal law of the continent. Bu7- 
rill. ‘* Vavasours subdivide again to vassals, exchanging 
land and cattle, human or otherwise, against fealty; and 
so the iron chain of a military hierarchy, forged of mutu- 
ally interdependent links, is stretched over each little 
province.” Jfotley. 

Vavla-so-ry,n. [Fr. vavassorie, vavasserie.] The 
quality or tenure of the fee held by a vavasor. 

Valward, n. [For vanward, equivalent to van- 
guard, from Fr. avant, before, fore, and O. Fr. 
warde, garde, guarde, guard. See VAN-GUARD.] 
The fore part; vanward; yan; advance. [Obs.] 

Vé/a-dar,n. The thirteenth month of the Jewish 
ecclesiastical year. 

Véal, n. ([Scot. veil, O. Fr. véel, védel, N. Fr. veau, 
Pr. vedel, vedelh, It. vitello, Lat, vitellus, diminutive 
of vitulus, a calf, Gr. (radds.] The flesh of a calf 
killed for the table. 

Veal cutlet, a slice of veal cut off for frying or broiling. 


Vée/tion, n. [Lat. vectio, from vehere, vectum, to 
carry.] The act of carrying, or state of being car- 
ried. [Obs.] 

Wveltis, n. [Lat., pole, lever.] A lever. [Rare.] 

Vée/ti-ta/tion, n. [Lat. vectitare, vectitatum, to 
bear, carry, v. intens. from vectare, id., v. intens. fr. 
vehere, vectum, to bear, carry.] A carrying. [Obs.] 

Wée’tor, n. [Lat., a bearer, carrier, from vehere, 
vectum, to carry; Fr. vecteur, Sp. vector, It. vettore.} 
The same as RapIus VECTOR, q. v. 

Véet/iire, n. [Lat. vectura, from vehere, vectum, to 
carry.] Conveyance by carrying ; carrying ; car- 
riage. [Obs. and rare.} Bacon. 

We/da, or Vé/da (Synop., §130),n. [Skr. véda, prop- 
erly knowledge, from vid, to know.] The ancient 
sacred literature of the Hindoos; also, one of the 
four collections, called Rig-Veda, Yajur-Veda, Sa- 
ma-Veda, and Atharva-Veda, constituting the most 
ancient portions and members of that literature. 

We-dan'ta,n. A sect among the Hindoos, whose 
theory of philosophy is professedly founded upon 
the revelations contained in the Vedas. 

Ve-détte’, n. [Fr. vedette, It. vedetta, for veletia, as 
if from vedere, to see, Lat. videre, but really from 
It. veglia; Lat. vigilia, watch.] A sentinel, usually 
on horseback; a dragoon or horseman stationed on 
the outpost of an army, to watch an enemy and 
give notice of danger; a vidette. 

Veer, v.i. [imp. & p. p. VEERED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
VEERING.] [Fr. virer, Pr. & Pg. virar, Sp. virar, 
birar, It. & L. Lat. virare.] To change direction; 
to turn; as, the wind veers to the west or north, 

And as he leads, the following navy veers. Dryden. 
We are in awar...not with an ordinary community which 
is hostile or friendly as passion or interest may veer about. 
Burke. 
To veer and haul (Naut.), to vary the course or direc- 
tion; — said of the wind. 

Veer, v.¢t. To direct to a different course; to turn. 

To veer and haul (Navt.), to pull tight and slacken 
alternately. Zotten. — To veer away, to let out; to slacken 
and let run; as, to veer away the cable. This is called 
also paying out the cable. — 7'o veer out, to suffer to run, 
or to let out to a greater length; as, to veer out a rope. 

Veer’a-ble, a. Changeable; shifting. Randolph. 

Veer/ing-ly, adv. In a veering manner. 

Vélsga, n. (Astron.) A brilliant star of the first 
magnitude, the brightest of those constituting the 
constellation Lyra. 

Vés/e-ta-bil’i-ty, n. [Sp. vegetabilidad.] State or 
quality of being vegetable; vegetable nature; the 
quality of growth without sensation. [Obs.] 

Vés/e-ta-ble, n. [See infra.] 

. An organized body destitute of sense and vol- 
untary motion, deriving its nourishment through 
pores on its outer surface, or vesseis in most in- 
stances adhering to some other body, as the earth, 
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and in general, propagating itself by seeds. Vegeta- 
ples alone have the power of deriving nourishment 
from inorganic matter, or organic matter entirely 
decomposed. 

2. In amore limited sense, a plant used for culi- 
nary purposes, and cultivated in gardens, or des- 
tined for feeding cattle and sheep, or other animals, 
as cabbage, cauliflower, turnips, potatoes, peas, 
beans, and the like. 


Wés/e-ta-ble, a. [Fr. végétable, Sp. vegetable, It. 


vegetabile, from Lat. vegetabilis, enlivening, from 
vegeture, to enliven. | 
. Belonging or relating to plants; as, a vegetable 
nature; vegetable eres vegetable juices, 
2. Consisting of, or comprising, plants; as, the 
aa kingdom, 
. Having the nature of plants. 
Amidst them stood the tree of life, 
High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 
Of vegetable gold. Milton. 
Vegetable brimstone, Lycopodium 
powder. See Lycopopium.—Vege- ¢ 
table ivory, a close-grained and very 
hard vegetable substance obtained 
from the fruit of the Phytelephas 
macrocarpa, a species of palm. See 
Ivory Nut. — Vegetable kingdom 
(Nat. Hist.), that portion of the de- 
partment of life in nature including 
plants. The following are its princi- 


} Vegetable Ivory 
pal subdivisions, commencing with Nut. 
the lowest : — 


(1. THALLOGENS, growing in 
fronds without distinct 
stems, leaves, or roots, 
and consisting wholly of 
cellular tissue; as, (a. 
Algx, or Seaweeds. (0. 
Lichens. 

2, ANOGENS, having short 
stems, usually leafy, and 
roots, and _ consisting 
wholly of cellular tissue; 
as, (a.) Hepatic, or Liv- 
erworts. (b.) Mosses. 

5. ACROGENS, having: stems, 
leaves, and roots, and 
consisting, in part, of 
vascular tissue; as, (a.) 
Ferns or Brakes. (b.) Ly- 
copodia, or the Ground- 
pine tribe. (c.) Hquiseta, 
or the Horse-tail tribe. 

(1. GymMNosSPERMS, having the 

flower exceedingly sim- 
ple, and the seed naked, 
the latter being ordinarily 
on the inner surface of 
the scales of cones. They 
are exogenous, and con- 
sequently have bark and 
rings of annual growth, 
but are without spiral 
ducts; as, (a.) Conifers, 
or the Pine tribe. (0.) 
Cyeads, or plants related 
to the Cycas and Zamia. 
(c.) Sigillarids, extinct 
species of the later Paleo- 
zoic era in geology. 

2, ENpoGEeNns’ (called also 

MONOCOTYLEDONS), 
having regular flowers 


I. CryproGcaAms. Plants 

without distinct flowers or 

proper fruit, the so-called | 
L 


seed being only a spore. 


II. PHENoGAMS (called 
also PHANEROGAMS). Plants and covered seeds. They 
having distinct flowers and are endogenous, and 
true seed. therefore without bark or 

rings of annual growth ; 
as Palms, the Rattan, 
Grasses, Indian Corn, and 
the Lily, and the like. 

3. ANGIOSPERMS (called also 
DICOTYLEDONS), hay- 
ing regular flowers and 
covered seeds. They are 
exogenous, and therefore 
have bark and rings of 
growth, as in the Gym- 
nosperms, and the wood 
consists, in part, of spiral 
ducts; as the Maple, Elm, 
Apple, Rose, and the like. 

wa The Gymnosperms 

and Angiosperms make up 

the division of plants called 
 Exogens. 

way Diatoms are microscopic Algze having a silicious shell, and Desmids 
others of a greenish color making no silicious shell. These, and other related 
microscopic species consisting of but one or a few cells, are often called 
Protophytes; but the true Protophytes, analogues of the Protozoans among 
animals, are the Thallogens, or those plants in which the radiate structure, 
or that typical of the vegetable kingdom, is not distinctly pronounced. 


Vegetable marrow (Bot.), the fruit of a species of gourd 
(Cucurbita ovifera), a native of Persia. It is used for 
culinary purposes, and is named from the peculiar ten- 
derness and softness of its flesh. — Vegetable parch- 
ment, papyrine. See PApyrine. — Vegetable silk, a cotton- 
like, fibrous material obtained from the coating of the 
seeds of a plant of the genus Chorisia (C. speciosa), used 
for various purposes, as for stuffing cushions, and the 
like, but incapable of being spun on account of a want of 
adhesion among the fibers. — Vegetable tallow, a sub- 
stance resembling tallow, obtained from various plants; 
as, Chinese vegetable tallow, a tallow-like substance ob- 
tained from the seeds of Croton sebiferum, and some- 
times used in making candles; Jndian vegetable tallow, 
a substance (called also piney) resembling tallow, ob- 
tained from Vateria Indica, also used in making candles, 
which burn with an agreeable odor. — Vegetable wax, an 
excretion from certain plants, having the consistency and 
appearance of wax. It occurs sometimes on the surface 
of the leaves and fruit, forming a bloom, or glaucous sub- 
stance, which preserves from wet. It is sometimes ob- 
tained by bruising and boiling the plant, or parts of it, in 
water, when it floats on the surface, and concretes in 
cooling. Eng. Cyc. 


. 


Veég/e-tal, n. 
Vés/e-tal/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being 


Vés/e-ta/ri-an (89), 2. 


Vég’e-ta/ri-an, a. 
Vés/e-ta/ri-an-ism, 7. 


VESsle-tate, v. 7. 





Vés/e-ta/tion, n. 


Wégs’e-ta/tive-mess, n. 


Ve-séte!, a. 


WéS'le-tive, a. 
Vés/e-tive, n. <A vegetable. 


WVésle-to-in/i-mal, a. 


VéS/e-totis, a. 


Vé/he-menge, n. 


Vé/he-men-¢y, 2. 
Vé/he-ment, a. 
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Vésle-tal, a. [Fr. végétal, Sp. vegetal, It. vegetale. 


See VEGETE. | 

1. Pertaining to, or in the nature of, a vegetable ; 
vegetable. ‘‘ All creatures vegetal, sensible, and 
rational.” Burton. 

2. (Physiol.) Of, or pertaining to, that class of 
vital phenomena common to plants and animals, 
namely, digestion and nutritive assimilation, growth, 
absorption, secretion, excretion, circulation, respi- 
ration, and generation, as contradistinguished from 
sensation and volition, which are peculiar to ani- 
mals, Brande. 
A vegetable. [Rare.] 


vegetal, or vegetable; vegetability. [ Rare.] 

One who holds that vegeta- 
bles constitute the only proper food for man, and 
who lives solely upon them, Dunglison. 
Of, or pertaining to, vegeta- 
rianism; as, a vegetarian diet. 

The theory and practice of 
living solely on vegetables. Dunglison. 
[imp. & p.p. VEGETATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. VEGETATING.] [Lat. vegetare, vegetatum, 
to enliven, from vegetus, enlivened, animated; It. 
vegetare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. vegetar, Fr. végéter. See 
VEGETE. | 

1. To grow, as plants; to grow and be enlarged 
by nutriment imbibed by means of roots and leaves ; 
to sprout; to germinate. 

See dying vegetables life sustain, 
See life dissolving vegetate again. Pope. 

2. Hence, figuratively, to lead a life too low for an 
animate creature; to do nothing but eat and grow. 
«¢ Persons who in ordinary times would have vege- 
tated stupidly in the places where fortune had fixed 
them.” Jeffrey. 
(Fr. végétation, Pr. vegetacio, 
Sp. vegetacion, It. vegetazione, from Lat. vegetatio, 
an enlivening. See supra.] 

1. The act or process of vegetating or growing, 
as a plant; vegetable growth. 

2. The sum of vegetable life; vegetables or plants 
in general. 

Vegetation of salts (Chem.), a crystalline concretion 
formed by salts, after solution in water, when set in the 
air for evaporation. These concretions appear round the 
surface of the liquor, affixed to the sides of the vessel, 
and are often in branching forms resembling plants. 


3. (Med.) (a.) A morbid excrescence on the valves 


of the heart, in syphilis. (b.) A fleshy granulation 
at the surface of a wound or ulcer. Dunglison. 


Vis/e-ta/tive, a. [Fr. végétatif, Pr. vegetatiu, Sp., 


Pg., & It. vegetativo, N. Lat. vegetativus.] 

1. Growing, or having the power of growing, as 
plants. 

2,, Having the power to produce growth in plants ; 
as, the vegetative properties of soil. 

3. (Zool.) Partaking of simple growth and en- 
largement of the systems of nutrition and genera- 
tion, apart from the sensorial or distinctively ani- 
mal functions, as in the vegetative enlargement of 
the females of some inferior animals, attended with 
a depression of the animal powers; vegetal. Dana. 
The quality of being vege- 
tative. 

[Lat. vegetus, enlivened, vigorous, ac- 
tive, for vegitus, p. p. of vegere, to move, arouse, 
allied to vigere, to be lively or vigorous; It. vegeto.] 
Lively; active; sprightly; vigorous. [ Obs.] 

Even her body was made airy and vegete. Bp. Taylor. 
[See VEGETATE (Ir. végéter) and 
VEGETATIVE.] Having the nature of plants; veg- 
etable; as, vegetive life. [Rare.] Tusser. 
[ Obs. and rare.) 

The blest infusions 

That dwell in vegetives, in metals, stones. Shak. 
Partaking of the nature 
both of vegetable and animal matter; —a term 
sometimes applied to vegetable albumen and gluten, 
from their resemblance, in appearance and proper- 
ties, to similar animal products. 
[Lat. vegetus. See VEGETE.] Vig- 
orous; lively; vegete. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
[Fr. véhémence, Pr. vehemensia, 
vehementia, Sp. & Pg. vehemencia, It. veemenza, 
veemenzia, Lat. vehementia. } 

1. The quality of being vehement ; impetuous 
force; impetuosity; violence; as, the vehemence of 
wind or noise ; — applied also to any kind of forcible 
action; as, to speak with vehemence. 

I do not, with continual vehemence, follow these knowledges 
which you call the * bettering ” of my mind. Sidney. 

2. Violent ardor; great heat ; animated fervor; 
as, the vehemence of love or atfection ; the vehemence 
of anger or other passion. 

I tremble at his vehemence of temper. 
Vehemence. [fare.] 
[Fr. véhément, Pr. vehement, Sp. 
& Pg. vehemente, It. veemente, Lat. vehemens, prob- 
ably a protracted form for vemens, for ve, an insep- 
arable particle denoting privation, and mens, the 
mind, and thus, properly, not very reasonable, i. e., 
very eager, violent, vehement. ] 

1. Acting with great force; furious; impetuous; 
forcible; mighty; as, a vehement wind; a vehement 
torrent; a vehement fire or heat. 


Addison 
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Vée/hi-ele (vé/hi-kl), n. 


Ve-hie/i-lar, a. 
Ve-hie/a-la-ry, 


Véh/mie, or Veh’mie (Synop., § 130), a. 





Veil (val), n. 


Veil/less (109), a. 


Vein (van), 7. 


VEINED 


2. Very ardent; very eager or urgent; very fer- 
vent; as, a vehement affection or passion. ‘‘ Vehe- 
ment instigation.” Shak. ‘‘ Vehement desire.” Milton. 


Syn.—Furious; violent; impetuous; passionate; ar- 
dent; hot. 


Vé/he-ment-ly, adv. In a vehement manner; with 


great force and violence; urgently; forcibly. 

‘ b [Fr. véhicule, Sp. vehiculo, 
It. ee veicolo, Lat. vehiculum, from vehere, to 
carry. 

1. That in which any thing is or may be carried, 
as a coach, wagon, cart, carriage, or the like; a 
conveyance. 

2. That which is used as the instrument of con- 
yeyance or communication. 

A simple style forms the best vehicle of thought to a popular 
assembly. Wirt. 
_ 3. (Pharmacy.) A substance in which medicine 
is taken. 

4. (Paint.) A liquid with which the various pig- 
ments are applied. 


_ {2 Water is used in fresco and in water-color paint- 
ing, the colors being consolidated with gum-arabic; size 
is used in distemper painting. In oil painting, the fixed 
oils of linseed, nut, and poppy, are used; in encaustic, 
wax is the vehicle. Fairholt. 


V@/hi-eled (ve/hi-kld), a. Conveyedin, or furnished 


with, a vehicle, Green. 

[Fr. véhiculaire, Lat. vehicu- 

; lavis.] Of, pertaining to, or 
serving, as a vehicle. 

[Fr. veh- 


mique, véhémique, wehmique, from Ger. vehm, fehm, 
Sehme, O. Ger. veme, feme, feim, punishment, tribu- 
nal of punishment.] Of, or pertaining to, a secret 
society in Germany during the middle ages, which, 
for a time, held a powerful sway over the people by 
their terrible executions. Brande. 
[O. Fr. veile, vaile, N. Fr. voile, Pr. 
vel, Sp. & It. velo, Pg. veo, Lat. velum, a sail, cover- 
ing, curtain, vail, contracted from vehulum, from 
vehere, to bear, carry, and thus originally that which 
bears the ship on.] [Written also vail.} 

1. Something to intercept the view, and hide an 
object; especially, a screen, usually of thin gauze 
or similar material, to hide or protect the face; 
a cover; a curtain. 

She, as a veil, down to the slender waist 
Her unadorned, golden tresses wore. 

9. A cover; a disguise. 

I will pluck the veil of modesty from the so-seeming 
Mrs. Page. Shak. 

3. (Bot.) (a.) The calyptra of mosses. (b.) A 
membrane connecting the margin of the pileus of a 
mushroom with the stalk. 

To take the veil, to receive, or be covered with, a veil, 
as a nun, in token of retirement from the world; to enter 
a cloister and become a nun. 


Milton. 


Veil, v.é. [imp. & p. p. VEILED; p. pr. & vb. n. VEIL- 


ING.] [Written also vail.] 
1. To throw a veil over; to cover with a veil. 
Her face was veiled ; yet to my fancied sight, 


Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shined.  JMilton. 
2. To invest; to cover; to hide; to conceal, ‘‘To 
keep your great pretenses veiled.” Shak. 


Not having, or being covered 
with, a veil; uncovered; open. 

[Fr. veine, Pg. veia, vea, Pr., Sp., It, 
& Lat. vena. ] 

1. (Anat.) A vessel in animal bodies, which re- 
ceives the blood from the capillaries, and returns it 
to the heart; a blood-vessel. 

2. (Bot.) A small rib or branch of the frame-work 
of leaves, &c.; —called also nerve. Gray. 

3. (Geol. or Mining.) A seam or layer of any sub- 
stance, more or less wide, intersecting a rock or 
stratum, and not corresponding with the stratifica. 
tion; — often limited, in the language of miners, to 
such a layer or course of metal or ore. Dana. 

4. A fissure, cleft, or cavity, as in the earth or 
other substance. ‘Down to the veins of earth.” 

Milton. 
Let the glass of the prism be free from veins. Newton. 

5. A streak or wave of different color, appearing 
in wood, in marble, and other stones; variegation. 

6. A train of valuable associations, thoughts, and 
the like; a current; a course. 

He can open a vein of true and uoble thinking. Swit. 

7. Peculiar temper; tendency or turn of mind; 
a particular disposition or cast of genius; humor; 
strain; quality; as, a rich vein of wit or humor; 
a satirical vein. ‘Certain discoursing wits which 
are of the same veins.”? Bacon. ‘Invoke the Muses, 
and improve my vein.” Waller. 

Shak. 


Vein, v. f. 
cover with veins. 
Vein/al, a. 


riegated; as, vei? 





face, as a leaf, 


Iam to-day in the vein of chivalry. 
To form’ or mark with veins; to fill or 


WVeined (vand), a. 


Of, or relating to, veins; veinous. 


1. Full of veins; streaked; va- 
red marble. 


2. Hence, diverse; various; multiform. [Rare.] 
In thy prayers reckon up _ : 
The sum, in gross, of all thy veined follies. Ford. 


3. (Bot.) Having vessels branching over the sur- 
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VEINLESS 


WVein/less, a. Having no veins; as, a veinless leaf. | 
Vein/let,n. (Bot.) A small vein, branching out from 
a larger one. Henslow. 
Vein/otis, a. Marked with veins; veined; veiny. 
The excellent old gentleman's nails are long and leaden, 
and his hands lean and veinous. Dickens. 
Vein’-stone, n. The rock or mineral material 
Which accompanies or incloses ores in veins; the 
gangue. Ure. 
Vein/y,a. [From vein; Fr. veiné, veineux, Lat. ve- 
nosus.] Full of veins; veined; as, veiny marble. 
Wé/late, a. [Lat. velatus, p. p. of velare, to veil.] 
(Bot.) Having a veil; veiled. Gray. 
Wéle,n. <A veil. [Obs. and rare.] Spenser. 
Ve-liffer-otis,a. [Lat. velifer, from velwm, a sail, 
and ferre, to bear; Fr. vélifere.] Bearing, or car- 
rying, sails. [Obs.] _ Evelyn. 
7EL/i-ta/tion, n. [Lat. velitatio, from velitari, veli- 
tatus, to skirmish, from veles, velitis, a light-armed 
soldier.] A dispute or contest; a slight skirmish. 
[ Obs.] 





After a short velitation we parted. Evelyn. 


We-livfolant, a. [Lat. velivolans, from velum, a 
sail, and volare, to fly.]| Flying with sails; passing 
under full sail. [Rare.] 

Wéli,n. (Cf. Lat. vellws, the skin of a sheep with the 
wool on it, a fleece, the hide or pelt of any other 
animal.] The salted stomach of a calf, used in 
makiug cheese; arennet-bag. [Prov. Eng.] 

VEN, v.t. (Cf. supra.] To cut the turf or sward 
from, as land. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Well@ity,n. [Fr. vellcité, Sp. veleidad, It. velletta, 
Lat. as if velleitas, from velle, to will, to be willing.] 
The lowest degree of desire; imperfect or incom- 
plete volition, 

It quite dispirits religion by placing it in languid, abortive 
velleities, and so cuts up the nerve of all endeavor. South. 

TéVlet, n. Velvet. [Obs.] See VELVET. 

Wél/li-eate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. VELLICATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. VELLICATING.] [Lat. vellicare, vellicatum, 
from vellere, to pluck, pull; It. vellicare, Pg. velli- 
car, Sp. velicar.] To twitch; to stimulate; to cause 
to twitch convulsively. 

Convulsions, arising from some vellicating nerve at its ex- 
tremity, are not dangerous. Arbuthnot. 

Wél/li-eate, v.i. To move spasmodically ; to twitch ; 
as, a nerve vellicates. 

Wél/li-ea/tion, n. [Fr. vellication, Sp. velicacion, 
It. vellicazione, Lat. wetlgcaito,| 

1. The act of twitching, or of causing to twitch. 

2. (Med.) A local twitching or convulsive motion 
of a muscular fiber, especially of the face. 

Wél'li-ea-tive, a. Having the power of vellicating, 
plucking, or twitching; causing vellication. | 

Wellon (vel-yon’),n. [Sp.] Strictly, a certain cop- 
per coin; also, a money of account in many parts 
of Spain. Simmonds. 

VélVium, xn. [Fr. vélin, from O. Fr. véel, Lat. vitel- 
lus, vitulus, a calf; N. Lat. charta vitulina. See 

_ VEAL.) <A finer kind of parchment or skin, ren- 
dered clear and white for writing. 

Véllum-p6st,n. Asuperior kind of writing-paper. 

wélVlum-y, a. Resembling vellum. 
7El/o-¢im/e-ter, n. [Lat. velow, velocis, rapid, and 
metrum, from Gr. pétpov, measure.] An apparatus 
for measuring the speed of machinery. Simmonds. 

Ve-li¢/i-péde, n. [Fr. vélocipéde, It. velocipede, 
swift-footed, from Lat. ve- 
lox, It. veloce, swift, and Lat. 
pes, pedis, It. piede, a foot.] 
A light road-carriage for a 
single person, originally 
propelled by the action of | 
the rider in striking the tips = 
of his toes on the road-way, = 
but more commonly now by 4§ 
his action on a bar or pedal -\& 
which puts in motion the 
cranked axle of the wheels 
and causes their revolution. 

Ve-lig/ity,n. [Fr. vélocité, Pr. velocitat, Sp. ve- 
locidad, Pg. velocidade, It. velocita, Lat. velocitas, 
from velox, velocis, swift, quick.] 

1. Quickness of motion; swiftness; speed; ce- 
lerity ; rapidity; as, the velocity of wind; the ve- 
locity of a planet or comet in its orbit or course; 
the velocity of a cannon-ball; the velocity of light. 

{37 In such phrases, velocity is more generally used 
than celerity. We apply celerity to animals; as, a horse 
or an ostrich runs with celerity, and a stream runs with 
rapidity or velocity ; but bodies moving in the air or in 
ethereal space move with greater or less velocity, not 
caloaee. This usage is arbitrary, and perhaps not uni- | 
versal, 

2. (Mech.) Rate of motion; the relation of motion 
to time, measured by the number of units of space 
passed over by the moving body in a unit of time, 
usually the number of feet in a second. 

Initial velocity, the velocity of a moving body at start- 
ing; especially, the velocity of a projectile as it leaves the 
mouth of a fire-arm from which it is discharged,— Relative 
velocity, the velocity with which a body approaches or 
recedes from another body, whether both are moving or 
only one. —Uniform velocity, velocity in which the same 
number of units of space are described in each successive 
unit of time, — Variable velocity, velocity in which the 
space described varies from instant to instant, either in- 







Velocipede. 


| Vémal, a, 





creasing or decreasing ;—in the former case called accel- 
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erated velocity, in the latter, retarded velocity ; the ac- 
celeration or retardation itself being also either uniform 
or variable. — Virtual velocity. See VIRTUAL. 

tz In variable velocity, the velocity, strictly, at any 
given instant, is the rate of motion at that instant, and 
is expressed by the units of space, which, if the ve- 
locity at that instant were continued uniform during a 
unit of time, would be described in the unit of time; 
thus, the velocity of a falling body at a given moment is 
the number of feet which, if the motion which the body 
has at that moment were continued uniformly for one 
second, it would pass through in the second. ‘The scien- 
tific sense of velocity differs from the popular sense in be- 
ing applied to all rates of motion, however slow, while the 
latter has more or less reference to rapidity or quickness 
of motion. 

Syn. —Swiftness; celerity; rapidity; fleetness; speed. 

Vél/iire, n. [Fr. velowrs, O. Fr. velous, villuse, from 
Lat. villosus, hairy, from villus, shaggy hair.] 
Velvet. [Obs.] Shak. 

Ve-lii/ti-notis, a. [It. velluto, velvet. See VELVET.] 
( Bot.) Feeling like velvet; soft. Gray. 

Wél/ver-ét’, n. A kind of fustian. Simmonds. 

Vélvet,n. [O. Eng. velouetie, veluet, vellute, vellet, 
O. Fr. velluau, velluyau, L. Lat. velluetwm, vellutum, 
It. velluto, Sp. velludo, from Lat. as if villwtus, for 
villosus, shaggy, from villus, shaggy hair. Sce 
supra.| A soft material woven wholly from silk, 
or of silk and cotton mixed, haying a loose pile or 
short shag of thread on the surface, 

Cotton velvet, an imitation of velvet, made of cotton ; — 
called also velveteen. — Velvet cork, the best kind of cork 
bark, of a reddish color, supple, and not woody or porous. 

Simmonds. 

VE vet, v.i. To paint velvet. [Rare.] Peacham. 

Vél/vet, v. t. To make like velvet; to cover with 
velvet. [Rare.] 

Wél’vet, a. Made of velvet; or soft and delicate, 
like velvet. ‘‘The cowslip’s velvet head.” Milton. 

Vél/vet-een’, n. [Fr. velvantine. See VELVET.] 
A kind of cloth made of cotton, in imitation of velvet ; 
cotton velvet. 

Vél’vet-ing, n. The fine shag of velvet; a piece of 
velvet; velvet goods. 

WVél’vet-riin/ner, n. (Ornith.) A kind of bird 
having feathers black and smooth like velvet. 

Wél vet-sed/ter, n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus 
Oidemia (O. fusca); a kind of black duck. Yarrell. 

Wél/vet-y, a. Made of velvet, or like velvet; soft; 
smooth ; delicate. 

Vée'nal, a. [Pr.& Sp. venal, from Lat. vena, a vein.} 
Of, or pertaining to, a vein, or to veins; contained 
in the veins; venous; as, venal blood, 

[Fr. vénal, Pr. venal, venau, Sp. & Pg. 

venal, It. venale, Lat. venalis, from venus, sale, ve- 

nire, to be sold. To be bought or obtained for 
money or other valuable consideration ; made matter 
of trade or barter; held for sale; mercenary; pros- 
titute; as, a venal muse; venal services. ‘‘ Paid 
court to venal beauties.” Macaulay. 

Syn.— Mercenary; hireling; vendible. — VeNAL, MER- 

CENARY. One is mercenary who is either actually a hire- 

ling (as, mercenary soldiers, a mercenary judge, &.), or 

is governed by a sordid love of gain; hence, we speak of 
mercenary motives, a mercenary marriage, &c. Venal 
goes further, and supposes either an actual purchase, or 

a readiness to be purchased, which places a person or 

thing wholly in the power of the purchaser; as, a venal 

press. Brissot played ingeniously on the latter word in 
his celebrated saying, ‘‘ My pen is vernal that it may not 
be mercenary,’ meaning that he wrote books and sold 
them to the publishers, in order to avoid the necessity of 
being the hireling of any political party. 

Thus needy wits a vile revenue made, 


And verse became a mercenary trade. Dryden. 
This verse be thine, my friend, nor thou refuse 
This from no venal or ungrateful muse. Pope, 


We-uili-ty, n. [er vénalité, Sp. venalidad, It. ve- 
nalita, Lat. venalitas.| The state or quality of be- 
ing venal or purchasable; mercenariness; prosti- 
tution of talents, offices, or services, for money or 
reward; as, the venality of a corrupt court. 

WVémnal-ly, adv. Ina venal manner. 

Vén/a-ry, a. [L. Lat. venarius, from Lat. venart, 
venatus, to hunt.] Of, or relating to, hunting. 

Ve-nat/ie, a. [Lat. venaticus, from venatus, 

Ve-nit/ie-al, hunting, from venari, venatus, to 
hunt.] Used in hunting. [Rare.] 

Vemnit/i-ea, n. A kind of coarse mahogany used 
for ship-building. See VINATICO, 

Ve-ni/tion, n. [Lat. venatio, from venari, venatus, 
to hunt; O. Fr. vénation, Pr. venatio, venaizo, ve- 
naso, O. Sp. venacion, It. venazione.] 

1. The act or practice of hunting. [Obs.] 

At one venation, the king of Siam took four thousand ele- 
phants. Browne. 

2. The state of being hunted. [Obs.] _ Browne. 

Ve-na/tion, n. [Lat. vena, a vein.] (Bot.) The 
manner in which the veins of leaves are arranged, 

Vén/a-t0/ri-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, hunting, 

Vénd,v. t. [imp. & p. p. VENDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
VENDING.] [Fr. & Pr. vendre, Sp. & Pg. vender, 
It. & Lat. vendere.] To transfer to another person 
for a pecuniary equivalent; to make an object of 
trade; to dispose of by sale; to sell; as, to vend 
goods; to vend meat and vegetables in market, 

t=" Vend differs from barter. We vend for money; 
we barter for commodities. Vend is applicable only to 
wares, merchandise, or other small articles, not to lands 


VENENATE © 


and tenements. We never say, to vend a farm, a lease, 
or a bond, a right, or a horse. 

Wénd, n. 1. The act of vending or selling; a sale. 

2. The whole quantity of coal sent from a colliery 
in the year. Simmonds. 

Vén/dage, n. (Ichth.) A rare species of trout fotind 
in Lochmaben, Dumfriesshire, Scotland ; Coregonus 
Willughbii. 

Ven-dé/an, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Vendée 
or La Vendée, a department of Western France. 

Ven-dé’an, n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Vendée or La Vendée. 

Vemaceel, n. The person to whom a thing is vended 
or sold. 

Vénd/er, n. [From vend; Fr. vendeur, O. Fr. ve 
deor. Cf. VENDOR.] One who vends; one oO 
transfers the exclusive right of possessing a thing, 
either his own, or that of another as his agent, for 
a price or pecuniary equivalent; a seller, ee 

Wendémiaivre (vong/da/mi-ar’),n. [Fr.,from Lat. 
vindemia, vintage, from vinum, wine, and demere, 
to take or gather.] The first month of the French 
republican calendar dating from September 22, 1792, 
It commenced September 22 or 23, and ended Octo- 
ber 21 or 22. =. 

(27 The republican calendar of the French was sub- 
stituted for the ordinary calendar dating from the Chris- 
tian era, by a decree of the National Convention in 1793, 
after the close of the revolution; and the 22d of Septem- 
ber, fixed upon as the day of the foundation of the repub- 
lic, was also the date of the new calendar. In this calen- 
dar, the year, which began at midnight of the day of the 
autumnal equinox, was divided into twelve months of 
thirty days, with five additional days for festivals, and 
every fourth year six. The months were divided by dec- 
ades, and the days into ten hours of one hundred min- 
utes each. The names of the months in their order were, 
Vendémiaire, Brumaire, Frimaire, Nivose, Pluviose, 
Ventose, Germinal, Floréal, Prairial, Messidor, Ther- 
midor (sometimes called Fervidor),and Fructidor. The 
calendar was abolished and the ordinary one restored by 
Napoleon in 1806. 


Vena tba may, n. The state of being vendible or 
salable. 
Vénd/i-ble, a. [O. Fr. & Sp. vendible, N. Fr. ven- 
dable, It. vendibile, vendevole, Lat. vendibilis, from 
vendere, to sell.] ‘To be sold; capable of being dis- 
posed of as an object of trade; salable; as, vendible 
goods. ‘The regulating of prices of things vendi- 
ble.” Bacon, 
ge Vendible differs from marketable; the latter sig- 
nifies proper or jit for market, according to the laws or 
customs of a place. Vendible has no reference to such 
legal fitness. 

Vénd/i-ble, n. 
sale, 

Vénd/i-bie-mess, n. 
vendible; vendibility. 

Wénd/i-bly, adv. Ina vyendible or salable manner. 

Vén/di-tate, v. t. To cry up, as if for sale; to 
blazon, f Obs. and rare.) Holland. 

VéEn/di-ta/tion, n. [Lat. venditatio, from vendi- 
tare, to offer again and again for sale, verb intensive 
from vendere, venditum, to sell.] A boastful dis- 

lay. [Obs. and rare.] B. Jonson. 

Ven-di’/tiom (ven-dish/un), n. [O. Fr. vendition, 
Pr. venditio, vendezo, Sp. vendicion, It. vendizione 
Lat. venditio, from vendere, venditum, to sell.] 
The act of vending or selling; sale. 

Vénd/or,n. [See VENDER.] A vender; a seller. 

Ven-diie’,n. [O. Fr. vendue, from Fr. vendre, p. p. 
vendu, vendue, to sell.] A public sale of any thing, 
by outcry, to the highest bidder; an auction. 

Ven-diie/-mas/ter, m. One who is authorized to 
make sale of any property to the highest bidder, by 
notification and public outcry; an auctioneer. 

Ve-neer’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. VENEERED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. VENEERING.] [Ger. furnieren, fourniren, 
from Fr. fournir, to furnish, q. v.] To overlay or 
plate with a thin layer of wood or other material for 
outer finish or decoration; as, to veneer a piece of 
furniture with mahogany. ‘‘A rogue in grain 
veneered with sanctimonious theory.” Tennyson. 

Vemeer’, n. [Ger. furnier or fournier. See su- 
pra.| A thin leaf or layer of a more yaluable or 
beautiful material for overlaying an inferior one, 

Ve-neer/ing, n. The act or art of overlaying a 
coarse or inferior wood with thin leaves of a supe- 
rior material, or the covering thus laid on, 

Ve-néffie-al, a. Veneficial. [Rare.] 

Vén/e-fi¢ge, n. [Fr. véndfice, Pr. venefici, Sp., Pg., 
& It. venejicio, Lat. veneficium, from veneficus, poi- 
soning, from venenwm, poison, and facere, to make.] 
The act or practice of poisoning. [Obs.] 

Wén/e-fi’cial (-fish/al), a. [See supra.] Acting 

Vén/e-fi/ciotis (-fish/us), by poison ; bewitch- 
ing. [Obs. and rare.] ‘An old venejicious prac- 
tice.” Browne. 

VéEn/e-fi/ciotis-ly (-fish/us-), adv. In aveneficious 
manner; by poison or witcheraft, [Obs. and rare.] 

Browne. 

Vén/e-motis, a, Venomous. [Rare and improper.) 
See VENOMOUS. 

Vén/e-nate, v.t. [Lat. venenare, venenatum, from 
venenum, poison, It. venenare, velenare, Sp. & Pg. 
venenar, Pr. verenar. Cf. VENOM.] To poison; 
to infect with poison; to enyenom. [are.] Tare 

Wén/e-nate, a. Infected with poison; poisoned; 
envenomed, Woodward. 


Something to be sold or offered for 


The state or quality of being 
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Vén/e-na/tion, n. 1. The act of poisoning. 

2. Poison; venom. [Obs.] Browne. 
Ve-néne’, a, (Lat. venenosus, from venenum, 
VéEn/e-nodse’,$ poison, It., Sp., & Pg. venenoso, Pr. 

venenos, verenos, verinos, Fr. vénéneux. Of. VEN- 
_oMmousS.] Poisonous; venomous. [Obs. and rare.] 
Vén/er-a-bil/i-ty, n. [(L. Lat. venerabilitas, It. 
venerabilita.| The state or quality of being vener- 
able. [Obs. More. 
Vén/er-a-ble, a. [Fr. vénérable, Pr. & Sp. venera- 
ble, Pg. veneravel, It. venerabile, Lat. venerabilis.] 
1. Capable of being venerated ; worthy of venera- 
tion or reverence; deserving of honor and respect; 
as, a venerable magistrate; a venerable parent. 

He was a man of eternal sacrifice, and that is always ven- 

able. De Quincey. 

2. Rendered sacred by religious or other associa- 

tions ; to be regarded with awe and treated with 
reverence; as, the venerable walls of a temple or 
church, 

Vén/er-a-ble-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being venerable. 

_ Wén/er-a-bly, adv. In a venerable manner; so as 
to excite reverence. 

An awful pile! stands venerab/y great. Addison. 

Wén/er-ite, v. t. [imp. & p. p. VENERATED; p. 
pr. & vb. N. VENERATING.] [Lat. venerari, vene- 
ratus, It. venerare, Sp. & Pg. venerar, Fr. vénérer.] 
To regard with respect and reverence; to reverence; 
to revere; as, we venerate an old, faithful magis- 
trate; we venerate parents and elders; we venerate 
men consecrated to sacred offices. ‘‘Seemed to 
venerate the sacred shade.”’ Dryden. 

Syn.—To reverence; revere; adore. 
Vén/er-a/tion, n. [Fr. vénération, Sp. veneracion, 

It. venerazione, Lat. veneratio.] The act of vener- 
ating, or the state of being venerated; the highest 
degree of respect and reverence; respect mingled 
with awe; a feeling or sentiment excited by the 
dignity or superiority of a person, or by sacredness 
of character, and with regard to place, e its conse- 
eration to sacred services, 

We find a secret awe and veneration for one who moves 

about us in a regular and illustrious course of virtue. Addison. 
-Syn.—Awe; reverence; dread. See AWE. 
Vén/er-a/tor, n. [Lat., It. vencratore, Sp. venera- 
dor.| One who venerates and reverences. 
Ve-née/re-al (89), a. [Lat. venereus, venerius, from 
Venus, Veneris, Venus, the goddess of love, It. & 
Sp. pre Fr. vénérien, L. Lat. veneralis. Cf. 
infra. 
. Of, or pertaining to, venery, or sexual love; 
relating to sexual intercourse. 
Into the snare I fell 
R Of fair, fallacious looks, venereal trains, 
Softened with pleasure and voluptuous life. Milton. 
"  Q, Arising from sexual intercourse; as, a venereal 
disease; venereal virus or poison. 
3. Adapted to the cure of venereal diseases; as, 
venereal medicines. 
| 4. Adapted to excite venereal desire; aphrodisiac. 
5, Consisting of, or pertaining to, copper, former- 


ly called by chemists Venus. [Obs.] Boyle. 
Ve-né@/re-an, a. [Fr. vénérien. See supra.] Ve- 
nereal. [Obs. and rare.] Howell. 
Ve-né/re-otis,a. [Lat. venereus.] 
1. Venereal; aphrodisiac. [Obs.] 
2. Lustful; libidinous. [Rare.] Derham. 
WVén/er-otts, a. Venereous. [Obs.] 


Wén/er-y, n. [Lat. Venus, Veneris, the goddess of 
love.| Sexual love; sexual intercourse. 

Contentment, without the pleasure of lawful venery, is con- 
tinence; of unlawful, chastity. Grew. 

Vén/er-y, n. [Fr. vénerie, from O. Fr. vener, ve- 
neir, Pr, venar, Lat. venari, to hunt.] The act or 
exercise of hunting; the sports of the chase. 
“ Beasts of venery and fishes.” Browne. 

Vé/ne-sée/tion, rn. [N. Lat. venxsectio, from Lat. 
vena, a vein, and sectio, a cutting.] The act or 
operation of opening a vein for letting blood ; 
blood-letting; phlebotomy, 

Ve-né@’'tian, a. [Fr. Vénétien, Sp. Veneciano, It. 
Veneziano, Veneto, Lat. Venetianus, Venetus.] 
( Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Venice. 

Venetian blind, a blind for windows, doors, &c., made 
of thin slats set in a frame, often movable on end-pins, 
‘and so disposed as to overlap each other when close, and 

' to show a series of open spaces for the admission of air 
and light when in other positions.— Venetian chalk, a 
white, compact talc or steatite, used for marking on cloth, 
and the like. Dana.— Venetian door, a door having long, 
narrow windows or panes of glass on the sides. — Vene- 
tian window, a window consisting of a main window with 
a long and narrow window on each side. 

Ve-né@/tian, n, (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Venice, 

VEn/ew (vén’yy), n. [Fr. venue, from venir, 

Wén/ey (Synop., §130),) p. p. venw, venue, Lat. 
venire, to come. See VENUE.] <A bout; a thrust; 

~ ahit; a turn at fencing. [Mare.] ‘A quick ven- 
ew of wit.” Shak. ‘Three veneys for a dish of 
stewed prunes.” Shak. 


Veney at wasters, a bout at cudgels. [0bs.] 
Thou wouldst be loth to play half a dozen veneys at wasters 
with a good fellow for a broken head. eau, & Fl 


Vénge, v.t. [Fr. venger, Pr. vengar, venjar, Sp. 
vengar, Pg. vingar, It. vengiare, Lat. vindicare.]} 
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[Obs.] See AVENGE and 
Shak. 

[From venge.] Revengeful; as, 
vengeable despite. [ Obs. and rare.] Spenser. 

Vénge/ange, n. [Fr. vengeance, Pr. venjansa, Sp. 
venganza, Pg. vinganc¢a, It. venyianza. See supra.] 
Punishment inflicted in return for an injury or 
offense; retribution; — often, in a bad sense, pas- 
sionate or unrestrained revenge. ‘lo execute 
fierce vengeance on his foes.” Milton. 
To me belongeth vengeance and recompense. Deut. xxxii. 35. 

What a vengeance, what! emphatically. [Ods.] ‘* But 
what a vengeance makes thee fly!" Hudibras.— With a 
vengeance, with great violence or vehemence; as, to strike 
one with @ vengeance. 

Wénge/ance-ly, adv. Extremely ; excessively; 
exceedingly. [Obs. and low.] ‘‘He loves that 
vengeancely,” Beau. § Fl. 

Vénge/ful, a. Vindictive; retributive; revengeful. 
“ Vengeful ire.” Milton. 

Vénge/ful-ly, adv. In a vengeful manner ; vin- 
dictively. 

Vénge/’ment, n. 
ment, venjamen. 


To avenge; to punish. 
REVENGE. 
VéEnge’a-ble, a. 


O. Fr. vengement, Pr. venga- 
vengement; penal retribution ; 
vengeance. [Obs.] 


Vén’/ser,n. Anavenger. [0bs.] Spenser. 
Wé/ni-a-ble, a. [Lat. veniabilis, from venia, for- 
giveness, pardon.] Venial; pardonable. [Obs.] 
Vé/ni-a-bly, adv. In a veniable manner; pardon- 
ably; excusably. [vs Browne. 
Wée/ni-al, a. [Lat. venialis, from venia; forgiveness, 
peri It. veniale, Sp., Pg., & Pr. venial, Fr. 

véeniel. 

Le Capable of being forgiven; not heinous ; ex- 
cusable ; pardonable ; as, a venial fault or trans- 
gression. ‘?Tis a venial slip.” Shak. 

2. Allowed; permitted. 

Permitting him the while 
Venial discourse unblamed. Milton. 

Venial sin (Rom. Cath. Theol.), a sin which weakens, 
but does not wholly destroy, sanctifying grace, like mor- 
tal or deadly sins. It does not, therefore, exclude from 
absolution and communion, when there is evidence of 
repentance. Brande. 

Véeni-ality, n. The state or quality of being 
venial, or pardonable. 

They palliate wickedness with the fair pretense of veni- 
ality. Bp. Hall. 

Vé'ni-al-ly, adv. In a venial manner; pardonably. 

Vé'mi-al-ness, 7. The state or quality of being 
venial, or pardonable. 

We-nit've, or We-mt/ve Falci-as,n, ([Lat., make 
or cause to come.] (Zaw.) (a.) A judicial writ or pre- 
cept directed to the sheriff, requiring him to cause 
a certain number of qualified persons to appear in 
court at a specified time, to serve as jurors in said 
court. (b.) A writ in the nature of asummons to 
cause the party indicted ona penal statute to appear. 

Vén/i-som (vén/i-zn, or vén/zn) (Synop., § 130), m. 
[O. Fr. venison, veneison, N. Fr. venaison, Pr. 
venaizo, venaso, venatio, from Lat. venatio. See 
VENATION. | 

1. The flesh of edible beasts of chase; game, 

2. Beasts of the chase. [Obs.] 

0S" In England, the word is more especially applied to 
the flesh of deer, hares, and certain birds called game. 
In the United States, it is applied exclusively to the flesh 
of the deer, or cervine genus of animals. 


Vén/nel, n. [Fr. venelle, small strect.] 

A small or narrow street; an alley or lane. 
[Written also venall and vinell.] 
2. A gutter; asink. [Prov. Eng.] Talliwell, 

Vén/om, n. [O. Fr. venim, venin, velin, N. Fr. venin, 
Pr. vere, veri, Sp. & Pg. veneno, It. veneno, veleno, 
Lat. venenwm.} 

1. Matter fatal or injurious to life; poison. ‘ Or 
hurtful worm with cankered venom bites.” Jfilton. 
2. Spite; malice; malignity. ‘The venom of 
such looks.” Shak. 
Syn. — See Poison. 

Vén/om, v.t. [O. Fr. venimer, velimer, veliner, Pr. 
verenar, Sp. & Pg. venenar, It. venenare, velenare, 
Lat. venenare. See supra, and cf. VENENATE.] To 
infect with venom; to envenom; to poison, [Lare.] 
“ Venomed vengeance.” Shak. 

Vén’/om-otts, a. [O0. Eng. wenemous, q. v.; Fr. 
venimeux, from O. Fr. venim ; Pr. venenos, verenos, 
verinos, It., Sp., & Pg. venenoso, Lat. venenosus, 
from venenwm, poison. See VENOM, and cf, VEN- 
ENOSE.] 

1. Full of venom; noxious to animal life; poison- 
ous; as, the bite of a serpent may be venomous. 

2. Noxious; mischievous ; malignant; spiteful; 
as, a venomous progeny; a venomous writer. 

Syn.— Mischievous; malignant; spiteful. 


Vén/’om-otis-ly, adv. In a venomous manner ; 
poisonously; malignantly; spitefully. 

Vén/om-ous-ness, n. The quality of being ven- 
omous; poisonousness; noxiousness to animal life ; 
malignity; spitefulness. 

WVe-ndse’, a. (Bot.) Having numerous or conspicu- 
ous veins; veiny. Gray. 

VemnSs/i-ty,n. 1. The state or quality of being 
venous. 

2. (Med.) A condition in which, as it has been 

supposed, the blood moves more slowly, is more 
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venous, and the venous blood itself in greater quan- 
tity. Dunglison. 

v é/noitis, a. ([Lat. venosus, from vena, a vein; It., 
Sp., & Pg. venoso, Fr. veineux.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a vein, or to veins; con- 
tained in veins; as, venous blood, which is distin- 
guished from arterial blood by its darker color. 

2. (Bot,) Marked with veins; veined. 

Venous leaf (Bot.), a leaf having vessels branching, or 
variously divided, over its surface. 

Vent, n. [Probably from Fr. vent, wind, Pr. vent, 
ven, Pg. & It. vento, Sp. viento, Lat. ventus. | 

1. A small aperture; a hole, or passage for air or 
any fluid to escape; as, the vent of a cask. 


Wounds do bleed at many vents. Shak. 
Long 'twas doubtful, both so closely pent, 
Which first should issue from the narrow vent. Pope. 


2. Hence, specifically, (a.) The opening at which 
the excrements, especially of birds, are discharged; 
anus. (b.) (Mil.) The opening at the breech of a 
fire-arm through which fire is communicated to 
the charge; touch-hole. (c.) (Arch.) A crenelle or 
loop-hole. Oxf. Gloss. (d.) (Steam-boilers.) The 
sectional area of the passage for gases (the calo- 
pimeteh divided by the length of the same passage 
in feet. 

3. Hence, figuratively, opportunity of escape 
from confinement or privacy; emission; escape; 
passage to notice or expression; publication; utter- 
ance. ‘* Without the vent of words.” Milton. 

Thou didst make tolerable vent of thy spleen. Shak. 

To give vent to, to suffer to escape; to let out; to pour 
forth; as, to give vent to anger. — To take vent, to escape; 
to become disclosed; to be made public. — Vent-piece, in 
some fire-arms, a piece of copper containing the vent, and 
screwed in at the proper position. 

Vent, v.t._ [imp. & p. p. VENTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
VENTING. ] 

1. To let out at a vent, or small aperture. 

2. To suffer to escape from confinement; to let 
out: to utter; to pour forth; as, to vent passion or 
complaint. 

The queen of heaven did thus her fury vent. Dryden. 

3. To utter; to report; to publish. [Obs.] ‘By 
mixing somewhat true to vent more lies.” Milton. 
Thou hast framed and vented very curious orations. Barrow. 


Vent, n. [Fr. vente, Sp. venta, Pg. & Pr. venda, It. 
vendita, from Lat. vendere, venditum, to sell.] 
Sale; opportunity to sell; demand. [Qbs.] 

There is no vent for any commodity except wool. Sir W. Temple. 


Vént,v.t. [See supra.] To vend. [Obs.] ‘‘ There- 
fore did those nations vent such spice.” Raleigh. 

Vént, n. Be: venta, a poor inn, sale, market, O. Fr. 
vente, sale, market. See VENT, n., supra.] A 
baiting-place; aninn. [Obs.] 

Vent, v.i. To snuff; to take in air with the nostrils. 


[ Obs.] Spenser. 
Wen'ta,n. [Sp.] Aninn; a vent. Lares 
Vént/age, n. [From vent, g.v.] A small hole; a 

vent. [Obs.] Shak. 


Vént/ail, n. [O. Fr. ventailic. See AVENTAILE.] 
That part of a helmet made to be lifted up; the part 
intended for the admission of air, or for breathing; 
the visor of a helmet. 

Her ventail up so high that he descried 
Her goodly visage and her beauty’s pride. Fairfax. 

Ven-tin’na, n. [Sp. ventana, a window, originally 

a vent-hole, or air-hole, from Lat, ventws, wind.] 


A window. [0Obds.] Dryden. 
Véent/er, n. ne who vents; one who utters, re- 
ports, or publishes. [?ave.] Barrow, 


Wen’ ter, n. [Lat., probably allied to Gr. évrepov, 
the entrails; Fr., Pr., Pg., & It. ventre, Sp. vientre.] 
1. (Anat.) (a.) The abdomen, or lower belly ; — 
formerly applied to any large cavity containing vis- 
cera, as the head, thorax, and abdomen, called the 
three venters. (b.) The uterus or womb. (c.) The 
belly of a muscle. 

2. (Law.) A mother; as, A has a son B by one 
venter, and a daughter C by another venter; chil- 
dren by different venters. 

Vént’-hodle, n. 1. A small hole for the passage of 
air, as ina cask; a vent. Ogilvie. 

2. (Casting.) A hole pierced through a mold for 
the escape of air and gas. 

Vén/ti-dtiet, n. [From Lat. ventus, gen. venti, 
wind, and ductus, a leading, conduit, from ducere, 
ductum, to lead.] A passage for wind or air; a 
passage or pipe for ventilating apartments. Gwilt. 

Ven'ti-late, v. t. [imp. & p. p. VENTILATED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. VENTILATING.] [Lat. ventilare, ven- 
tilatum, from ventulus, a slight wind, diminutive of 
ventus, wind; It. ventilare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. ventilar, 
Fr. ventiler, O. Fr. venteler.] 

1. To fan with wind; to open and expose to the 
free passage of air or wind; to furnish supplies of 
fresh air to; to air; as, to ventilate a room; to ven- 
tilate a cellar; to ventilate a mine. 

2. To winnow; to fan; as, to ventilate wheat. 

3. To sift and examine; to bring out and expose 
to penetrating scrutiny; to expose to examination 
and discussion ; to make public ; as, to ventilate 
questions of policy. Ayliffe. 

Vén/ti-la’tion, n. [Fr. ventilation, Sp. ventilacion, 
It. ventilazione, Lat. ventilatio.] 

1. The act of ventilating, or the state of being 
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ventilated; free exposure to air; supply of air fur- | 
nished. ‘Insuring, for the laboring man, better 
ventilation, personal and domestic cleanliness.” 

I’. W. Robertson. 

9. The act of refrigerating or cooling; refrigera- 
tion; as, ventilation of the blood. [Obs.] Harvey. 

3. The act of fanning or winnowing, for the pur- 
pose of separating chaff and dust from the grain. 

4. The act of sifting and bringing out to view or 
examination; the act of giving vent or expression; 
discussion; public exposure. ‘‘ Ventilation of his 
thoughts.” Wotton. 

The ventilation of these points diffused them to the knowl- 
edge of the world. Bp. Hail. 
Jén/ti-la/tive, a. Of, pertaining to, or adapted to 
secure, ventilation; ventilating; as, ventilative ap- 
paratus. : 

Vén/tila/tor,n. [Fr. ventilateur, Sp. ventilador, 
It. ventilatore, Lat. ventilator.) A contrivance or 
machine for drawing off or expelling foul or stag- 
nant Air from any close place or apartment, and in- 
troducing that which is fresh and pure. 

WVen-tbse’, a. Windy; flatulent. Richardson. 

Ven-tose’, n. [Fr. ventouse.] A cupping-glass, 
[Obs.] ‘* Hollow concayities ... like to ventoses or 
cupping-glasses.” Holland. 

Wen-tose’, n. [Fr., from Lat. ventosus, windy, from 
rventus, wind.] The sixth month of the French re- 
publican calendar dating from September 22, 1792. 
It commenced February 19 or 20, and ended March 
20. See VENDEMIAIRE. 

Ven-tis/i-ty,n. [Fr. ventosité, Pr. ventositat, Sp. 
ventosidad, Pg. ventosidade, It. ventosita, Lat. ven- 
tositas, from ventosus, windy, from ventus, wind. ] 

1. The state or quality of being ventose; windi- 
ness; flatulence. Bacon. 

2. Vainglory; pride. 

Vént/-ptg,n. <A peg to stop a vent. 

WVént!’-pin, n. <A pin tostop a vent-hole. 

Wén/tral,a. [Fr. & Sp. ventral, It. ventrale, Lat. 
ventralis, from venter, the belly.] 

1. Belonging to the belly, or the surface of the 
body opposite to the back, or dorsal side ; —in fishes, 
sometimes restricted to the part of this surface an- 
terior to the anus; as, ventral fins. 

2. (Bot.) Of, or pertaining to, that side of an or- 
gan, &c., which faces toward the center of a flower. 

Gray. 

Ventral fin, in fishes, a fin between the anus and the 





throat. [See Jilust. of Fin.] 
7én/tri-ele (vén/tri-kl), m. [Fr. ventricule, Sp. 
ventriculo, It. ventricolo, Lat. ventriculus, the 
stomach, a ventricle, dim. of venter, the belly.] 

1. A small cavity. [Obds.] 

These [ideas] are begot in the ventricle of memory. Shak. 


2. The stomach. [Obs.] 

Whether I will or not, while I live, my heart beats, and my 
ventricle digests what I put into it. Tale. 

3. (Anat.) A cavity of the animal body, as of the 
brain, or larynx; especially, cither of the two cavi- 
ties of the heart which communicate with the auri- 
cles, and by contraction propel the blood through 
the arteries. 

Wen! tri-cose’, [N. Lat. ventrico- 

Vén/tri-eots, sus, from venter, the 
belly.] (Nat. Hist.) Swelling out in 
the middle; bellied; distended; as,a 
ventricose perianth. 

Wen-trie/i-lar, a. [¥r. ventriculaire, 
It. ventricolare, N. Lat. ventricularis.] | 
Of, or pertaining to, a ventricle. 

Wen-trie/ti-lotis, a. [Lat. ventriculo- 
sus.] Somewhat distended in the mid- 
dle. 

WVén/trilo-eti/tion, n. [From Lat. 
renter, the belly, and locutio, a speak- 
ing, from logui, locutus, to speak.] The act or art 
of speaking after the manner of a ventriloquist; 
ventriloquism. 

Vén/tri-10/qui-al,a. Pertaining to ventriloquism. 

Ven-tril/o-quism,n. [Fr. ventriloquie, It. ventri- 
loquio, from Lat. ventriloguus, speaking from the 
belly. See infra.] The act, art, or practice of speak- 
ing in such a manner that the voice appears to come, 
not from the person, but from some other place, as 
from the opposite side of the room, from the cellar, 
&e. 

Ven-tril/o-quist, n. One who speaks in such a 
manner that his voice appears to come from some 
distant or different place. 

Ven-tril/o-quize, v. i. [imp. & p. p. VENTRILO- 
QUIZED; p. pr. & vb. n. VENTRILOQUIZING.] To 
practice ventriloquism, 

Ven-tril’o-quoitis, a. [Lat. ventriloquus, from 
venter, the belly, and loqui, locutws, to speak; It. 
wentriloquo, Sp. ventrilocuo, Fr. ventriloque.] 
Speaking in such a manner as to make the sound ap- 
pear to come from a place remote from the speaker. 

Ven-tril’o-quy, 7. The same as VENTRILOQUISM. 

Vént/iire (vént/yur),n. (O. Fr. adventure, aventure, 
Pr. aventura, Sp. & Pg. aventura, ventura, It. av- 
ventura, ventura, L. Lat. adventura, aventura. 
See ADVENTURE. | 

e 1. An undertaking of chance or danger; the risk- 
ing of something upon an event which can not be 
foreseen with certainty; a hazard. 

I, in this venture, double gains pursue. 
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2. An event that is not, or can not be, foreseen; | 


chance; hap; contingency; luck. 
3. The thing put to hazard; a stake; a risk; es- 
pecially, something sent to sea in trade. 
My ventures are not in one bottom trusted. Shak. 
At a venture, at hazard; without seeing the end or 
mark; without foreseeing the issue. 
veniure made.” 
A certain man drew a bow ata venture. 1 Kings xxii. 34. 
Wént/iire (53), v. i. [imp. & p. p. VENTURED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. Nn. VENTURING.] [O. Ir. aventurer, Pr. 
Sp., & Pg. aventurar, It. avventurare. See supra.| 
1. To hazard one’s self; to have the courage or 
presumption to do, undertake, or say something; 
to dare. 
2. To run a hazard or risk. ‘‘ Who freights a ship 
to venture on the seas.” Dryden. 
To venture at, or to venture on or upon, to dare to en- 
gage in; to attempt without any certainty of success; as, 
it is rash to venture upon such a project. ** When I ven- 
ture at the comic style.” Waller. 


7émt/tire (vent/yur), v. ¢. 1. To expose to hazard; 
to risk; as, to ventwre one’s person in a balloon, 
I am afraid, yet I'll venture it. Shak: 


2. To put or send on a venture or chance; as, to 
venture a horse to the West Indies. 

3. To confide in; to rely on; to trust to. 
and illegitimate.] 

Aman would be well enough Piece to buy silks of one 
whom he would not venture to feel his pulse. Addison. 

Vént/iir-er (vént/yur-er), m. 1. One who ventures 
or puts to hazard; an adventurer. 

2. A strumpet; a prostitute. [Rare.] ‘‘Com- 
mon venturer.” Webster, 1607. 

Vént/ire-some (vént/yur-sum), a. Inclined to 
venture; not loth to run risk or danger; venturous; 
bold; daring; intrepid; as, a ventwuresome boy. 

Vént/iire-séme-ly, adv. Ina venturesome or dar- 
ing manner; boldly; daringly. 

Vént/tire-séme-mess, nm. The quality of being 
venturesome; boldness. Jeffrey. 

Vént/tir-otis,a. [O. Fr. & Pr. aventuros, 8p. & Pg. 
venturoso, It. avventuroso, venturoso, See supra.] 
Daring; bold; hardy; fearless; venturesome; in- 
trepid; adventurous; as, a venturous soldier. 

With venturous arm 
He plucked, he tasted. Milton. 

Vént/iir-otis-ly, adv. In a venturous manner; 
daringly; fearlessly; boldly. 

Vént/iir-otis-mess,n. The quality of being ventur- 
ous; boldness; hardiness; intrepidity. 

Wén/itie, n. (Law.) A neighborhood or near place; 
the place or county in which an act or fact is alleged 
to have happened; the place where an action is laid. 
[ Written also visne. | 

The twelve men who are to try the cause must be of the 
same venue where the demand is made. lackstone. 

(= In certain cases, the court has power to change 
the venue, which is to direct the trial to be had in a dif- 
ferent county from that where the venwe is laid. 

To lay a venue, to allege a place. 

Vén/iie,n. About; ahit; aturn; a veney. [fare] 
See VENEY. 

Vén/i-lite (49), n. 
a stone. | 
[Obs.] 

Ven/ii-lose’, a. [Lat. venula, a small vein.] (Bot.) 
Full of small veins. Gray. 

Vémaus, n. [Lat. Venus, Veneris, the goddess of 
love, the planet Venus. | 

1. (Myth.) The goddess of female beauty and of 
love; that is, beauty or love deified. 

2. (Astron.) One of the planets, the second in 
order from the sun, its orbit lying between that of 
Mercury and that of the Earth, at a mean distance 
from the sun of about 69,000,000 miles. Its diameter 
is 7900 miles, and its sidereal period 224.7 days. 
As the morning-star, it was called by the ancients 
Lucifer ; as the evening-star, Hesperus. 

3. (Chem.) The metal copper ; —so called by the 
old chemists and alchemists. [Obds.] 

4. (Conch.) A genus of bivalve mollusks, includ- 
ing the common clam, 

Venus’s comb (Bot.), an annual 
plant of the genus Scandix; shep- 
herd’s needle. Lee. — Venus's-fan 
(Zool.), a much branched and retic- 
ulated species of Gorgonia. Baird. 
— Venus's-jlytrap (Bot.), a plant 
(Dionxa muscipula) remarkable for 
the sensitiveness of its leaves, which . 
close suddenly when touched, so as 
to seize and hold fast insects which 
alight upon it or brush against its 
leaves. — Venus’s-looking-glass, an 
annual plant of the genus Campa- 
nula, allied to the bell-flower. — Ve- 
nus’s-navelwort, a plant of the ge- 
nus Omphalodes, so named from the 
shape of its seeds, which are round, 
and have a depression in the center. 


Ve-niist’, a. [Lat. venustus, from Venus, the god- 
dess of love; It., Sp., & Pg. venusto, O. Fr. venuste.] 
Beautiful. [Rare.] Waterhouse. 

Ve-ra/ciotis, a. [Lat. verax, veracis, from verus, 
true; It. & Fr. verace, Sp. & Pg. veraz, Pr. & O. Fr. 
verat, Fr. vrai, from Lat. verax.] 


Hudibras. 


[Rare 


[From Venus, 4, and Gr. \iSos, 
A petrified shell of the genus Venus. 





Venus's-flytrap. 


“A bargain at a | 








| Ver-bal/i-ty, n. 





VERBERATE 


1. Observant of truth; habitually disposed to 
speak truth; truthful. r ie 


2. Characterized by truth; true; not false, :’ 


The young, ardent soul that enters on this world with heroic _ 


purpose, with veracious insight, will find ita mad one. Carlyle. 


vee adv. Inaveracious manner; truth- 

ully. 

Ve-rag/i-ty, n. [Fr. véracité, Sp. veracidad, Pg. 
veracidade, It. veracita.] The state or quality of 


being veracious ; habitual observance of truth; — 


truthfulness; truth; as, a man of veracity. 
[7 It is applied, with less propriety, to things; as, the 
veracity of a fact. : 
Ve-ran/da, v. [an 
Oriental word; Pg. 
varanda, Sp. baran- 
da, Malay. béranda, 
buranda, Skr. wa- 
randa, Hind. & Per.’ 
baramadah, from Per. 
bar, up, and @madah, 
p. p. of &madan, to ¥ 
come.] (Arch.) (a.) A fy 
kind of open portico, ¥& 
formed by extending 
asloping roof beyond 
the main building. 
(b.) A light, open por- 
tico or outer gallery, : 
with a ne roof, Veranda.; 
Ve-ra/tri-a, n. [Fr. vératrine, N. 
WVér/a-tri/na, Lat. veratrina, from 
Ve-ra/trime (Synop., § 130), Lat. veratrum, hel- 
lebore. See infra.] (Chem.) A vegetable alkaloid, 
obtained from Veratrum sabadilla, V. album, &c. 
It is generally obtained as a crystalline powder, 
nearly white, very acrid and poisonous, and excites, 
when introduced into the nostril, violent and even 
dangerous sneezing. In the form of a tincture or an 
ointment, it is much used as an external application 
in neuralgia and obstinate rheumatic pains. Gregory. 
Veratrum, n. (Lat. veratrum, hellebore, It., Sp., 
& Pg. veratro.] (Bot.) A genus of plants haying 
very polaoppus qualities, from which veratria is ob- 
tained. 
Vérb (14),”. [O. & N. Fr. verbe, Pr. verba, verbi, 
Sp., Pg., & It. verbo, Lat. verbum, a word, verb.] 
1. A word; a vocable. ae South. 
2. (Gram.) A word which affirms or predicates 
something of some person or thing; a part of speech 
expressing being, action, or the suffering of action. 
Vér’bal, a. [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. verbal, It. verbale, 
Lat. verbalis, from verbum, a word.] 
1. Expressed in words; addressed to the ear; 


spoken; oral; not written; as, a verbal message; 
a verbal contract; verbal testimony. 


Made she no verbal question? Shak. 


2. Consisting in, relating to, or having to do with, 
words only ; dealing with words rather than things; 
as, a verbal dispute; a verbal critic. ‘And loses, 
though but verbal, his reward.” Milton. ‘Mere 
verbal refinements, instead of substantial knowl- 
edge.” Whewell. 

3. Having word answering to word; literal; as, 
a verbal translation. 

4. Abounding with words; verbose. [Obs.] Shak. 

5. (Gram.) Derived directly from a verb; as, a 
verbal noun, 

Vér’bal, n. (Gram.) A noun derived from a verb. 

Ver tale n. Something expressed verbally or 
orally. 

Vér’/bal-ist, n. A literal adherent to, or a minute 

critic of, words. 

State or quality of being verbal; 
mere words; bare literal expression. [R.] Browne, 

Vér’/bal-i-za/tion, n. The act of verbalizing, or the 
state of being verbalized. 

Vér’bal-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. VERBALIZED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. VERBALIZING.] [Fr. verbaliser.] To 
convert into a verb; to make verbal; to verbify.. 

Vér’bal-ly, adv. 1. Inaverbal manner; by words 
spoken; orally. South. 

2. Word for word; as, to translate verbally. 

Ver-ba/ri-an, a. Of, or pertaining to, words; ver- 
bal. [Rare.] ‘‘ A verbarian attorney-general.” 

Coleridge. 

Wer-bas'eum,n. [Lat.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, 
including the mullein. 

Ver-ba'tim, adv. [L. Lat., from Lat. verbum, word. ] 
Word for word; in the same words; as, to tell a 
story verbatim as another has related it. 

Ver-bé/nda, n. pee verbenaca, vervain, L. & N. 
Lat. verbena, id., from Lat. verbena, a bough or 
branch of laurel, olive, or myrtle, a sacred bough; 
It., Sp., & Pg. verbena, Pr. verbena, vervena, ber- 
bena, Fr. verveine. Cf. VERVAIN.] (Bot.) A genus 
of plants, of which several species are extensively 
cultivated, some for their lemon-scented, fragrant 
foliage, and others for the great beauty of their 
flowers; vervain. 

Vér’be-nate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. VERBENATED; 
p. pr. & vb, Nn. VERBENATING.] [Lat. verbenare, 
verbenatum. See supra.] To strew with vervain. 

Vér’ber-ate,v.t. [Lat. verberare, verberatum, from 
verber, a lash, a whip; It. verberare, Sp. & Pr. ver- 
berar.} To beat; to strike. [Obs.] 
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| VERBERATION 


Vér/ber-a/tion, x. 
cion, Pg. verberagao, Lat. verberatio.] 


1. The act of verberating; a beating, or striking 


blows. Arbuthnot. 
2. The impulse of a body, which causes sound. 

Véer'bi-age, n. [Fr. verbiage, trom O, Fr. verbe, a 

word. See VERB.] The use of many words with- 


out necessity ; superabundance of words; profusion 
of expression with little substance or sense; ver- 


bosity ; wordiness. 
The barren verbiage current among men. 


Vétrb/ity, v. f. 


verb; to verbalize. [Rare.] 
Wer-bose’,a. [Lat. verbosus, from verbum, a word; 


It., Sp., & Pg. verboso, Fr. verbeux.] Abounding 
in words; using or containing more words than are 


necessary; tedious by a multiplicity of words; 
 prolix; wordy; as, a verbose speaker; a verbose 
argument. 
WVer-bose/ly, adv. In a verbose manner; wordily. 
WVer-bose/ness, n. The state or quality of being 
verbose; verbosity. 
Ver-bds/i-ty, n. [Fr. verbosité, Pr. verbositat, Sp. 


verbosidad, Pg. verbosidade, It. verbosita, Lat. ver- 


bositas.] The quality of being verbose; employ- 


ment of a superabundance of words; the use of 


more words than are necessary; prolixity. 

The worst fault, by far, is the extreme diffuseness and ver- 
bosity of his style. Jeffrey. 

Vérd, n. [Lat. viridis, green. 

1. (Forest Law.) (a.) 
green wood within a forest for fuel. 
eee animals in the forest. 

. Verdancy; greenness. [Obs.] 

Wér/dan-cy, 7. [See VERDANT.] 

1. The quality or condition of being verdant; 
greenness. 

2. Hence, rawness; inexperience; foolishness; 
liability to deception; as, the verdancy of a coun- 
tryman. 

Vér/dant, a. [Fr. verdoyant, p. pr. of verdoyer, to 
be verdant, to grow green, O. Fr. verdoier, verdeter, 
Pr. verdeiar, Sp. verdear, Pg. verdejar, verdear, 
It. verdeggiare, Lat. viridare, p. pr. viridans, from 
viridis, green, from virere, to be green. ] 

1. Covered with growing plants or grass; green; 
fresh; as, verdant fields; a verdant lawn. 

Let the earth 

' Put forth the verdant grass. 


See infra.] 


Burrill. 


Dilton. 


2. Green in knowledge; ignorant of the ways of 


the world; easily overreached; raw; green; as, a 
verdant youth. [Collog.] 

Vérd/-an-tique’ (-an-tek’), n. [Fr., from verd, 
vert, green, and antique, ancient; It. verde antico. | 

1. A green incrustation on ancient coins, brass or 
eee produced by the action of time. Fairholt. 

. (Min.) (a.) A mottled-green serpentine marble. 
(b.) A green porpyhry, used as marble, and called 
oriental verd-antique. Dana. 
WVér/dant-ly, adv. In a verdant manner; freshly ; 
flourishingly. 
Wér/der-er,)n. [Fr. verdier, lL. Lat. viridarius, 
WVér’der-or, from Lat. viridis, Fr. verd, vert, 
ey (Eng. Law.) An officer who has the charge 
of the king’s forest, to preserve the vert and venison, 
keep the assizes, view, receive, and enroll attach- 
ments and presentments of all manner of tres- 
asses. Blackstone. 
Vér/diet, x. [L. Lat. verdictwm, veredictum, from 
Lat. vere, truly, and dictwm, a saying, a word, from 
dicere, dictum, to say.] 

1. (Law.) The answer of a jury given to the court 
concerning any matter of fact in any cause, civil or 
criminal, committed to their examination and deter- 
mination; the finding or decision of a jury on the 


matter legally submitted to them in the course of 


the trial of a cause. 

2. Decision; judgment; opinion pronounced; as, 
to be condemned by the verdict of the public. 

These were enormities condemned by the verdict of com- 
mon humanity. outh. 

Two generations have since confirmed the verdict which 
was pronounced on that night. Macaulay. 

Wér/di-gris (v@r/di-grees), n. [Fr. verd-de-gris, 
vert-de-gris, apparently from verd, vert, green, de, 
of, and gris, gray, but really a corruption Ores 
Lat. viride xris, green of brass, equivalent to Lat. 
wrugo; Pr. verdet.] (Chem.) The bibasic acetate 
of copper. Inan impure state, it is much used as a 
green pigment; in a pure state, it is employed in 
medicine. 
i Verdigris green, clear bluish green, the color of verdi- 
gris. 
Vir/di-ter, n. [Fr. verd-de-terre, i. e., earth green, 

Ger. erdgriin.] (Chem.) An azure-blue substance 
made by the decomposition of nitrate of copper by 


chalk;—in composition, a hydrous carbonate of 


copper. 
Wér/di-tiire (53),n. [See supra.] The faintest and 


pace green. 
Wér'doy, a. 


(Her.) Charged with leaves, fruits, 
flowers, and the like ; — said of a border. 


Weale. 


Verdi’ go, * jens An executioner; also, a se- 


vere stroke. s.] Beau. § Fl. 


Ver-dii/go-ship, 7. 
executioner; a hangman or 


his occupation. [Obs.] 


farl, rude, push; e, 7,9, silent; ¢ as 8; ch 


[Fr. verberation, Sp. verbera- 


Tennyson. 


[Lat.. verbum, verb, word, and 
facere, to make.] To make into a verb; to use asa 


The privilege of cutting 
(6.) The right 


The office or person of an 


1469 


Vétrd/ire (vtrd/yur, 53), . [Fr. verdure, from 
verd, vert, Lat. viridis, green, Pr., Sp., Pg., & It. 
verdura.] Green; greenness; freshness of vegeta- 
tion; as, the verdure of the meadows in June. 

A wide expanse of living verdure, cultivated gardens, shady 
groves, fertile cornfields, flowed rounditlikeasea. Afotley. 

Wérd/ire-less, a. Destitute of verdure. 

WVérd/tir-owis (vérd/yur-us), a. Covered with verd- 
ure ; clothed with the fresh green of vegetables ; 
as, verdurous pastures. : 

Vér’e-eund, a. [Lat. verecundus, from vereri, to 
feel awe, It. verecondo, Fr. vérécond.| Bashtul; 
modest. [Obs. and rare.] Wotton. 

WVér’e-etind/i-otts, a. Bashful; verecund. [0bs.] 

Vixr/e-etind/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being 
verecund; bashfulness; modesty; blushing. [0ds. 
and rare. | 

Ver! ga-liew (-100), A yaluable variety of pear, 

Vér’ga-loo, having a high and very agree- 
able flavor ;—more properly called White Doyenné. 
[Written also virgaloo.| Downing. 

{= This is often confounded with virgowleuse, which 
is a different variety. 

Verge (14), n. [Fr. verge, Pr. verga, vergua, Sp., 


n. 


green. ] 

1. A rod, or something in the form of a rod or 
staff, carried as an emblem of authority; the mace 
of a dean. 

9. The stick or wand with which persons are 
admitted tenants, by holding it in the hand, and 
swearing fealty to the lord. On this account, such 
tenants are called tenants by the verge. [ng.] 

3. (Arch.) The shaft of a column; or a small or- 
namental shaft. Oxf. Gloss. 

4. The spindle of a watch-balance. Simmonds. 

5. (Eng. Law.) The compass or extent of the 
king’s court, within which is bounded the jurisdic- 
tion of the lord steward of the king’s household ; — 
so called from the verge or staff which the marshal 
bears. Cowell. 

Wérge, n. [See VERGE, v. z., and VIRGE.} 

1. The extreme side or edge of any thing which 
has some extent of length; the brink; edge; bor- 
der; margin. ‘On the verge of noon.” JV. Scott. 
“The inclusive verge of golden metal.” Shak. 

Even though we go to the extreme verge of possibility to 
invent a supposition favorable to it, the theory ... implies an 
absurdity. J. S. Mill. 

2. (Hort.) (a.) The edge or outside of a border. 
(b.) A slip of grass adjoining to gravel-walks, and di- 
viding them from the borders in the parterre-gar- 
den. 

Syn.—Border; edge; rim; brim; margin; brink. 

Virée, v.i. [imp. & p. p. VERGED; p. pr. & vb, Ns 
VERGING.] [Lat. vergere.] 

1. To tend downward; to bend; to slope; as, a 
hill verges to the north. 

2. To. border upon; to tend; to incline; to ap- 


proach, 
Our soul, from original instinct, veryeth toward him as its 
center. Barrow. 


I find myself verging to that period of life which is to be 
labor and sorrow. Swift. 
Véirée/-board, n. (Arch.) The projecting orna- 
ment of wood-work upon the gable of a house, used 
extensively in the fifteenth century; barge-board. 
Vér/Sen-¢y, n. 1. The act of verging or approach- 
ing; approach; proximity. [Zare.] 
2. (Opt.) The reciprocal of the focal distance of 
a lens, used as a measure of the divergence or 
convergence of a pencil of rays. Lloyd. 
Vér/Ser, n. [Fr. verger, from verge, a rod. See 
VERGE. | 
1. One who carries a verge or emblem of office; 
an attendant upon a dignitary, as on a bishop, a 


dean, a justice, and the like. [#ng.] Strype. 
2. The beadle of a cathedral church; a pew- 
opener or attendant. Simmonds. 


Wér’ger, n. eet A garden or orchard. [Qbs.] 

Ver-Sétte’,n. [Fr.] (Her.) A pallet or small pale; 
hence, a shield divided by pallets or pales. 

Vér’gou-leuse,n. [Fr. virgouleuse, a kind of pear 
from Virgoulée, near Limoges. Cf. VIRGOULEUSE. ] 
A variety of pear; the virgouleuse. See VirGou- 
LEUSE. 

Ve-rid/ie-al, a. [Lat. veridicus, fr. verus, true, and 
dicere, to say, tell, It. & Sp. veridico, Fr. véridique. | 
Telling truth; truthful; veracious. [0Obs.] 

Vér/i-fi/a-ble, a. [From verify.] Capable of being 
verified ; admitting of proof or confirmation by 
incontestable evidence. 

WVér/iti-ea'tion, n. [Fr. vérification, Sp. verijica- 
cion, It. verificazione.] The act of verifying or 
proving to be true or correct, or the state of being 
verified; establishment as true; confirmation; au- 
thentication. 

Verification of an equation (Math.), the operation of 
testing the equation of a problem, to see whether it ex- 
presses truly the conditions of the problem. Math. Dict. 

Vir/i-fi-ea’tive, a. Serving to verify; verifying. 

Vér/i_ti/er, n. One who verifies, proves, or makes 
appear to be true. 

Verity, v.t. [imp. & p. p. VERIFIED; p. pr. & vb. 
m. VERIFYING.] [Fr. vérafier, Pr., Sp., & Pg. veri- 
Jicar, It. & L. Lat. verijicare, from Lat, verus, true, 
and facere, to make.] 
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| Vérli-ly, adv. 


Pg., & It. verga, Lat. virga, from virere, to be | 


| Ver-mie/ii-lar, a. 
? 





VERMICULAT 


1. To prove to be true or correct; 


truth of; to confirm. 


This is verified by a number of examples. 


E 
to establish the 


Bacon. 


So shalt thou best fulfill, best verify, 


The prophets old. 


Milton. 


2. To confirm or establish the authenticity of by 


examination or competent evidence ; 
“To verify our title with their lives.” 


Ve-ril’/o-quent, a. 
loquentis, p. pr. of 
truth; truthful. [Obs.] 


to authenticate. 
Shak. 


(tet verus, true, and loquens, 
oquere, to speak.] Speaking 


[From very.] 1. In a very or true 


manner; in truth; in fact; certainly. 
2. With great confidence; really ; truly ; as, it 
was verily thought the enterprise would succeed. 


WVér/i-sim/i-lar, a. 


[Lat. verisimilis, from vers, 


true, and similis, like, resembling, similar; It. & O. 
Fr. verisimile, Sp. verisimil, N. Fr. vraisemblabic. 


Cf. SIMILAR. | 
probable; likely. [are.] 
Vér/i-si-mil/i-tude, n. 
verisimilitud, It. verisimilitudine, 
tudo. See supra.] 
yerisimilar; the appearance of tru 
likelihood. 
rative.” 


Having the appearance of truth; 


White. 


[O. Fr. vérisimilitude, Sp. 


Lat. verisimili- 


The state or quality of being 


th; probability ; 


“ All that gives verisimilitude to a nar- 


W. Scott. 


Verisimilitude and opinion are an easy purchase; but true 


knowledge is dear and difficult. 
Wér/i-si-mil/i-ty, n. 
Vér/i-sim/i-lotis, a. Verisimilar, 
Wér/i-ta-ble, a. [Fr. véritable, It. 
Lat. veritas, truth. See VERITY. 
truth or to fact; actual; real; true. 
Deity.” 
Vér/i-ta-bly, adv. 
truly. 


Véirli-ty,n. [Fr. vérité, Pr. veritat 


Glanville. 


Verisimilitude. es 
[ Obs.] 


veritevole, from 
] Agreeable to 
«<The veritable 


Sir W. Hamilton. 
In a veritable manner; really; 


, vertat, Sp. ver- 


dad, Pg. verdade, It. veritd, Lat. veritas, from verus, 


true. 


1. The quality of being very true, or real; con- 
sonance of a statement, proposition, or other thing 


to fact; truth. 


It is a proposition of eternal verity, that none can govern 


while he is despised. 
9. A true assertion or tenet. 
faithful verity.” 


ce 


By this it seems to be a verity. 
(Fr. verjus, that is, the juice of green 
fruits, from verd, vert, green, and jus, 


Vér'jilice, n. 


South. 
Every syllable a 
Shak. 
Davies. 


juice.] The 


sour juice of crab-apples, of green or unripe grapes, 


apples, and the like; 

from such juice. 
Vérl, n. See VERREL. 
Vér'meil, n. [See VERMIL.] 


‘Snowy substance sprent with ver 
9.. Silver-gilt or gilt bronze. 


also, a kind of vinegar made 


Brande. 


1. Vermilion; also, 
the color of vermilion, a bright, 


beautiful red. 
mel.” Spenser. 
Simmonds. 


Vér/me-d1/0-sist, n. One who treats of vermes, or 


worms; a helminthologist. 
WVér/me-dl/o-gy,n. [From Lat. ver 
Gr. \éyos, discourse.] A discours 
worms, or that part of natural hist 
of them; helminthology. [fare.] 


mes, worms, and 
e or treatise on 
ory which treats 


Wr! més, n.pl. (Lat. vermes, pl. of vermis, a worm. } 


Worms. See WORM. 


Wer-me/tus,n. (Lat. vermis, worm. ] (Zo0l.) A 
genus of gasteropodous mollusks having a tubular, 


twisted, worm-like shell. 


Ver/mi-cél/li_ (vér/me-chél/li, or ver/me-sél/li), 7. 


[It. vermicelli, pl. of vermicello, 


strictly a little 


worm, Lat. vermiculus, dim. of vermis, @ worm. ] 
The flour of a hard, small grained wheat made into 
dough, and forced through slender cylinders or pipes 
till it takes a slender, worm-like form, whence the 


Italian name. 


WVer-mi/cioits (ver-mish/us), a. [From Lat. vermis, 
aworm.] Of, or pertaining to, worms; wormy. 


vermicular, It. vermiculare, verm 


[Fr. vermiculaire, Sp. & Pg. 


icolare, N. Lat. 


vermicularis, from vermiculus, a little worm, dim. 


of vermis, a worm. |] 


Pertaining to, or resembling, 


a worm; shaped like a worm; especially, resem- 


bling the motion of a worm; as, 


the vermicular 


motion of the intestines; — called also peristaltic. 


Vermicular work. 
WVer-mie/ii-late, v.t. [imp. & p. 
p. VERMICULATED ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
VERMICULATING.]  [Lat. vermt- 
culari, to be full of worms, hence 
vermiculatus, p. p. inlaid so as to 
resemble the tracks of worms, It. 
vermicolato, Fr. vermiculé, from 
Lat. vermiculus, a little worm, 
See supra.] To inlay; to form, 
as work by inlaying which resem- 
bles the tracks of worms, or ap- 
pears as if formed by the motion of 
worms, 


See under VERMICULATE, ¥. ¢t. 





Vermiculated 
Work. 


Vermiculated work (Arch.), rustic work so wrought as 
to have the appearance of having been eaten into or 


tracked by worms, or so as to have t 
luted worms ;— called also vermicular 
Ver-mie/ii-lite, a. 1. Worm-like 
ered with worm-like elevations. 
2. Crawling or creeping like a 
creeping; insinuating ; sophistical. 
logic.” 


he form of convo- 


work. Guilt. 
in shape; coy- 
Henslow. 


worm ; hence, 
“ Vermiculate 
R. Choate. 
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' VERMICULATION 


Ver-mie/i-la/tion, ». ([Lat. vermiculatio, Pr. 
vermiculacio.] 

1. The act or operation of moving in the form of 
a worm; continuation of motion from one part to 
another, as in the peristaltic motion of the intestines. 

3. The act of forming so as to resemble the mo- 
tion of a worm, 

Vér/mi-etile, n. [Lat. vermiculus, diminutive of 
vermis,a worm.] <A little worm or grub; also,a 
worm-like body. [Rare.] Derham. 

Ver-mie/ii-lite (49), n. (Lat. vermiculus, diminu- 
tive of vermis, worm, and Gr. diSos, stone.] (Min.) 
A mineral having a granular, scaly structure, and re- 
sembling steatite in appearance, consisting chiefly 
of silica, alumina, and magnesia;—so called be- 
cause the scales, when heated, open out into worm- 
like threads. Dana. 

Ver-mie/Gi-lise’, ) a. [Lat. vermiculosus, It. ver- 

Veranie/t-lotis, micoloso. See supra.] 

1. Containing worms; full of worms or grubs. 

2. Resembling worms. 

Vér’mi-f6rm, a. [Fr., Sp., & It. vermiforme, N. 
Lat. vermiformis, from Lat. vermis, a worm, and 
forma, form.] Having the form or shape of a worm; 
as, the vermiform process of the cerebellum, 

Ver-mif/ii-gal, a. [Fr. vermifuge, Sp. & It. vermi- 
Sugo, N. Lat. vermifugus, from Lat. vermis,a worm, 
and fugare, to drive away, from fugere, to flee.] 
(Med.) Tending to prevent or destroy vermin, or to 
expel worms. 

Vér’mi-fige, n. [Fr. vermifuge, Sp. & It. vermi- 
Sugo, N. Lat. vermifugum. See supra.] (Med.) A 
medicine or substance that expels worms from ani- 
mal bodies; an anthelmintic. 

Vér/mil, n. (Fr. & Pr. vermeil, It. vermiglio, Pg. 
vermelho, Sp. bermejo, L. Lat. vermiculus, from Lat. 
vermiculus, a little worm, N. Lat. that little worm 
which furnishes the scarlet color, from Lat. vermis, 
aworm.] Vermilion; vermeil. [0bs.] Spenser. 

WVer-mil/ion (ver-mil/yun), n. [Fr. vermilion, Pr. 
vermelho, vermeillo, vermillo, It. vermiglione, Pg. 
vermelhGo, Sp. bermelion, L. Lat. vermilium. See 

- VERMIL, and cf, CRIMSON. ] 

1. A substance consisting of sulphuret or sulphide 
of mercury, especially when in the form of a fine 
powder. It is of a bright, beautiful red color, and 
is much used as a pigment, and to color wafers, 
sealing-wax, and the like. It is sometimes found 
native, of ared or brown color, and is then called 
cinnabar. 

2. The cochineal. See COCHINEAL, 

3. A beautiful red color; a lively and brilliant 
red; as, cheeks of vermilion. 

ga The kermes insect has long been used for dyeing 
red or scarlet. It was formerly known as the worm-dye, 
vermiculus or vermiculum, and the cloth was called ver- 
miculatia. Hence came the French vermeil for any red 


dye, and hence the modern name vermilion, although | 


the substance it denotes is very different from the kermes, 
being a compound of mercury and sulphur. Lunt. 


Ver-mil/ion (ver-mil/yun), v.¢. To color with ver- 
milion, or as if with vermilion; to dye red; to cover 
with a delicate red. 

Vér’mi-ly, n. Vermeil; vermilion. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Vér/min, n. sing. & pl.; used chiefly as plural. [Ir. 


vermine, Pr. vermena, It. vermine, L. Lat. vermen, | 


a worm, from Lat. vermis, a worm. 

1. An animal in general. [Obs.] ‘‘ Wherein were 
all manner of four-footed beasts of the earth, and 
vermin, and worms, and fowls of the air.” 

Acts x.12, Geneva Bible. 

This crocodile is a mischievous four-footed beast, a danger- 
ous vermin, used to both elements. Holland. 

2. A noxious or mischievous animal; especially, 
collectively, petty noxious little animals or insects, as 
squirrels, rats, mice, worms, grubs, flies, and the like, 

Great injuries these vermin, mice and rats, do in the field. 

Mortimer. 

They disdain such vermin when the mighty boar of the for- 
est... is before them. Burke. 

38. Hence, noxious human beings; —so called in 
contempt. 


Ye are my prisoners, base vermin. Tudibras. 


Vér’mi-nate, v. 7. [Lat. verminare, to have worms, 
from vermis, a worm.] To breed vermin, 

Véx/mi-nia/tion, n. (Lat. verminatio.] 

1. Generation or breeding of vermin. 
2. A griping of the bowels. 

Vér’min-ly, a. Like vermin; of the nature of ver- 
min. [0Obs.] 

Vér’min-ly, adv. In the manner of vermin; like 
vermin. {[Obs.] 

Vér/min-owts, a. [Fr. vermineur, Pr. vermenos, 
Sp., Pg., & It. verminoso, Lat. verminosus, from 
vermis, a worm. ] 

1. Tending to breed vermin; full of, or infested 
by, vermin. 
The verminous disposition of the body. Harvey. 
2. Caused by, or arising from the presence of, 
vermin; as, verminous disease. 

Vér’min-otts-ly, adv. In averminous manner; so 
as to breed vermin; as if infested by vermin. 

Ver-mip/a-rotis, a. [From Lat. vermis, a worm, 
and parere, to bring forth; Sp. vermiparo.] Pro- 
ducing worms. Browne. 

Ver-miv’o-rotis, a. [From Lat. vermis, a worm, 
and vorare, to devour; It. & Sp. vermivoro, Fr. ver- 


Derham. 
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mivore.] Devouring worms; feeding on worms; as, 
vermivorous birds. 

Ver-moint/er,n, (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Vermont. 

Vér/mont-ése’, n. sing. & pl. (Geog.) A native or in- 
habitant of Vermont; in the plural, the people of Ver- 
mont; — used in colloquial or humorous language. 

Ver-nae/ii-lar, a. [Fr. vernaculaire, Sp. & Pg. 
vernaculo, It. vernacolo, Lat. vernaculus, born in 
one’s house, native, from verna, a slave born in his 
master’s house, a native.] Belonging to the country 
of one’s birth ; one’s own by birth or nature; native ; 
as, English is our vernacular language. 

He became the favorite ... of his instructor, whose regard 


he appears to have particularly conciliated by his skill in the 
vernacular dialect of the Celtic tongue. Fuller. 


Which in our vernacular idiom may be thusinterpreted. Pope. 


Vernacular disease, one which prevails in a particular 
country or district; more generally called endemic. 


Ver-naie/ii-lar,n. The vernacular language; one’s 
mother tongue. 

Ver-nae/t-lar-ism, 7. 

Ver-nae/ii-lar-ly, adv. 
in the vernacular. 

Ver-nae/i-lots, a. [Lat. vernaculus, O. Fr. ver- 
nacule. See VERNACULAR.] [Obs.] 

1. Vernacular; indigenous; native. 

2. Scoffing; insolent; scurrilous. [4 Latinism.] 

These men [are] subject to the petulancy of every vernac- 
ulous orator. B. Jonson. 

Vér/nage,n, A kind of sweet wine from Italy. 

Obs. Chaucer, 

Vér’mal, a. [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. vernal, It. vernale, 
Lat. vernalis, from ver, spring. ] 

1. Belonging to the spring; appearing in spring; 
as, vernal bloom, ‘' And purple all the ground 
with vernal flowers.” Milton. 
Vernal flowers are preparatives to autumnal fruits. Rambler. 

2. Hence, belonging to youth, the spring of life. 

Vernal equinox (Astron.), the equinox in spring or 
March ;— opposed to the autumnal equinox, in Septem- 
ber. — Vernal signs, the signs in which the sun appears 
in the spring. 

Vérmant, a. [Lat. vernans, p. pr. of vernare, to 
flourish, from ver, spring.] Flourishing, as in 
spring; vernal. [ Obs.] ‘‘Vernant flowers.” Milton. 

Vér’nate, v.i. [Lat. vernare, vernatum. See su- 
pra.| To become young again. [Obs.] 

Ver-ni/tion, n. [Fr. vernation, N. Lat. vernatio.] 
(Bot.) The disposition of the leaves within the bud; 
prefoliation. 

Vér'ni-edse’, a. [L. Lat. vernix, varnish.] (Bot.) 
Appearing as if varnished, as some leaves. Gray. 

Vér'niér, n. [From the inventor, Pierre Vernier, of 
Brussels.] A 
short scale 
made to slide 
along the di- 
visions of a 
graduated in- 
strument, as 
the limb of a sextant, or the scale of a barometer, 
for indicating parts of divisions. It is so graduated 
that a certain convenient number of its divisions 
are just equal to a certain number, either one less 


A vernacular idiom. 
In a vernacular manner; 





Vernier. 


or one more, of the divisions of the instrument, so | 


that parts of a division are determined by obsery- 


ing what line on the vernier coincides with a line | 


on the instrument. 

Vér/nile, a. 
““The example hourly ringing in their ears of ver- 
nile scurrility.” De Quincey. 

Ver-nil/ity, n. ([Lat. vernilitas, from vernilis, 
slavish, servile, from verna, a home-born slave.] 
Fawning or obsequious behavior, like that of a slave ; 
servility. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Vér/o-nége’ (91), a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Verona in Italy. 

Wér/o-nége’, n. sing. & pl. (Geog.) A native or in- 
habitant of Verona; in the plural, the people of 
Verona. 

Ve-ron/i-ea, n. [L. Lat., It., Sp., & Pg. veronica, 
Fr. véronique, so called from Santa Veronica, who, 
according to an old legend, as Christ was carrying 
the cross, wiped his face with a cloth, which re- 
ceived an impression of his countenance; usually, 
but erroneously, derived from Lat. & Gr. verwm 
icon, i. e., atrue image; Veronica, M. Gr. Bepovixn, 
from Macedon, Bepévixn, for Gr. Depevixn, i. e., car- 
rying off victory, victorious.] 

1. A portrait or representation of the face of our 
Savior on handkerchiefs. 
2. (Bot.) A genus of plants; speedwell. 

Vér’rel, n. The ring at the end of a cane, ramrod, 
and the like; a ferrule. See FERRULE. 

Ver-ru/¢i-torm, a. (Lat. verruca, wart, and forma, 
form.] Having the shape of a wart. 


Vér’ru-edse’, ) a. [Lat. verrucosus, from verruca, 
Vér/ru-cous, a wart, Sp. verrugoso, Fr. verru- 
queux.] Having little knobs or warts on the sur- 


face; warty; as, a verrwcous capsule. 
Ver-ru/eu-lose’, a. [From Lat. verrucula, dim. of 

verruca, a wart; Fr. verruculeux.| Having minute, 

wart-like prominences,. 

éx/sa-bil/i-ty, n. [It. versabilita.] The state or 

quality of being versable; capability of being turned 

round. [0Obs.] 


[See infra.] Suiting a slave; servile. 
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Vér’sa-ble, a. [Fr. versable, It. versabile, Lat. ver- 
sabilis, from versare, to turn about frequently, verb 
intensive from _vertere, to turn.] Capable of being 
turned. [Obs.] 

WVér/sa-ble-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
versable; versability. 

Wér’sal, a. Universal. [Obs. or low.] 

Vér/sant, a. [Lat. versans, p. pr. of versare, to 
turn about frequently, to turn over in the mind, to 
meditate, carry on. See supra.] Familiar; con- 
versant. [Lare.] ze 

Men not versant with courts of justice will not believe it. 
Sydney Smith. 

Vér’sa-tile, a. [Fr. versatile, Sp. & Pg. versatil, It. 

versatile, Lat. versatilis, from versare, to turn 


around. See supra.] 
Rare. Harte, 
angeable; va- 


1. Capable of being turned round. 

2. Liable to be turned in opinion; ¢ 
riable; unsteady ; as, a man of versatile disposition. 

Conspicuous among the youths of high promise... was the 
quick and versatile Montague. Macaulay. 

3. Turning with ease from one thing to another; 
readily applied to a new task, or to various subjects ; 
as,a man of versatile genius. 

4. (Nat. Hist.) Capable of * 
revolving; freely movable; as, a 


versatile anther, which is fixed 
at one point, but freely mova- 





ble. Lindley, 
Wér’sa-tile-ly, adv. Ina versa- " 

tile manner. | Via / 
WVér’/sa-tile-mess, n. The state 


md eer of Deng yee Versatile Anthers. 
Wér/sa-til/i-ty, n. ([Fr. versatilité, 8p. versatili- 

dad, Pg. versatilidade, It. versatilita.] 

1. The state or quality of being versatile; aptness 
to change; readiness to be turned; variableness. 

2. The faculty of easily turning one’s mind to new 
tasks or subjects; as, the versatility of genius. 

Wérse (14), n. [Lat. versus, a furrow, a row, a line 

in writing, and, in poetry, a verse, from vertere, ver- 
sum, to turn, to turn round; It., Sp., & Pg. verso, 
Pr. & Fr. vers.) 

1. A line consisting of a certain number of long and 
short syllables, disposed according to metrical rules. 

{" Verses are of various kinds, as hexameter, pen- 
tameter, and tetrameter, &c., according to the number of 
feet in each. A verse of twelve syllables is called an 
Alexandrian or Alexandrine. Two or more verses form 
a stanza or strophe. 

2. Metrical arrangement and language; poetry. 

Such prompt eloquence 


Flowed from their lips in prose or numerous verse. J/ilton. 
Virtue was taught in verse. Prior, 
Verse embalms virtue. Donne. 


3. A short division of poetical composition; a 
stanza; a stave; as, a hymn of four verses. [Com- 
mon, but improper. | 

4. A short division of any composition, especially 
of the chapters in the Old and New Testaments. 

§" The author of the division of the Old Testament 
into verses is not ascertained. The New Testament was 
divided into verses by Robert Stephens. 

5. A piece of poetry. 

This verse, my friend, be thine. Pope. 

6. (Mus.) A portion of an anthem to be performed 
by a single voice to each part. 

Blank verse, poetry in which the lines do not end in 
rhymes. — Heroic verse (Pros.), a kind of verse usually 
consisting of ten syllables, or, in English, of five accented 
syllables, constituting five feet. 


Vérse, v.t. [imp. & p.p. VERSED (verst); p. pr. & 
vb. n. VERSING. ] To tell in verse; to relate poeti- 
cally. [Obs.] ‘‘ Playing on pipes of corn, and vers- 
ing love.” Shak. 

Véwse, v.i. To make verses; to versify. [Obs.] 

Ttis not rhyming and versing that maketh a poet. Sidney. 
Jéxvsed (vérst), p.a. [Fr. versé, It. versato, Sp. & 
Pg. versado, from Lat. versatus, p. p. of versari, to 
turn about frequently, to turn over, to be engaged 
inathing. See VERSANT.] Acquainted or famil- 
iar, as the result of experience, study, practice, and 
the like ; skilled; practiced. ‘‘Deep versed in 
books.” Milton. 
Those opinions which he derived from studying the Scrip- 

tures, wherein he was versed beyond any person of at ee 
. eye 


These men were versed in the details of business. Jf/acaulay. 


Versed sine. See SINE. 
Vérse/man, jn. A writer of verses; a manu- 
Vérse/mon/ger,} facturer of poetry; a poetaster; 


—used humorously or in contempt. Prior. 
Wérs/er, n. A maker of verses; a versifier; a verse- 
man, or versemonger,. B, Jonson. 
Vérs/et, n. [Fr.] A verse. [Obs. and ra " 
Vér'si-ele (vér/si-kl), n._ [Lat. versiculus, diminu- 
tive of versus; It., Sp., & Pg. versiculo, Fr. versi- 
culet. See VERSE.] A little verse. 
The psalms were in number fifteen ... being digested into 
versicles. trupe. 
Vér/si-edVor (-ktl/ur), a. (Lat. versicolor, 
Vér’si-edl/ored (-ktl/urd), from versare, to 
turn, to change, and color, color; It. versicolorato, 
Fr. versicolore.| Having various colors; change- 
able in color. 
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VERSICULAR 


WVer-sie/ii-lar, a. [See VERSICLE.] Of, or pertain- 
ing to, verses; designating distinct divisions of a 
writing. 

Vér’si-fi-ea’tion, n. [Fr. versification, Sp. versifi- 
cacion, It. versificazione, Lat. versificatio.] The 
act, art, or practice, of versifying; construction of 
poetry ; metrical composition. 

Wér'si-fi-ea/tor, n. [Lat., It. versificatore, Sp. & 
Pg. versificador, Fr. versificateur, Pr. versijiayre.| 
A versifier. [are.] 

Wér’si-fi/er, n. 1. One who versifies, or makes 
verses; as, not every versijier is a poet. 

2. One who converts into verse; or one who ex- 
presses in verse the ideas of another written in 
rose; as, Dr. Watts was a versifier of the Psalms. 

WVér’sify, v.i. [imp.& p. p. VERSIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. VERSIFYING.] [Fr.versifier, Pr. versijiar, Sp. 
& Pg. versijicar, It. & Lat. versijicare, from Lat. ver- 
sus, a verse, and facere, to make.] To make verses. 

T'll versify in spite, and do my best. Dryden. 

Wér’sity,v.t. 1. To relate or describe in verse. 

I'll versi/y the truth. Daniel. 


2. To turn into verse; as, to versify the Psalms. 
WVér’sion,». [Ir. & Sp. version, It. versione, N. Lat. 
versio, from Lat. vertere, verswm, to turn, to change, 
to translate. ] 

1. A change of form, direction, or the like ; trans- 
formation; conversion; turning. [Obs.] ‘‘ The ver- 
sion of air into water.” Bacon. 

2. The act of translating ; the rendering of 
thoughts or ideas, expressed in one language, into 
words of like signification in another language. 

3. A translation; that which is rendered from an- 
other language; as, the Common or Authorized ver- 
sion of the Scriptures; the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament was made for the benefit of the 
Jews in Alexandria, 

Wér’/sion-ist, 2. One who makes or favors a ver- 


sion. [Rare.] 
Véerst, n. Fr. verste, Russ. versta.] A Russian 
measure of length containing 3501 feet; a werst. 


Wer! sus, prep. {Lat., toward, turned in the direction 
of, from vertere, versum, to turn.] Against; as, 
John Doe versus Richard Roe; — chiefly used in 
legal language, ; 

Ver-stite’, a. [Lat. versutus, from vertere, versum, 
to turn; It., Sp., & Pg. versuto.] Crafty; wily; 
cunning; artful. [fare.] 

Vért, n. [Fr. & Pr. vert, green, Sp., Pg., & It. verde, 
Lat. viridis, from virere, to be green. 

1. (Eng. Forest Law.) Every thing that grows and 
bears a green leaf within the forest; as, to preserve 
vert and venison is the duty of the verderer. 

2. (Her.) A green color, represented in a draw- 
ing or engraving by parallel lines sloping downward 
toward the right. 1 

Vér/te-ber,n. <A ver- ¢ 
tebra. [Obs.] See 

~ VERTEBRA. 

Wér'te-bra, n.; pl. 
VER/TE-BRX, [Lat. 
vertebra, from ver- 
tere, to turn, It., Sp., 
& Pg. vertebra, Fr. 
vertebre.] (Anat.) A. 
joint or segment of 
the back-bone or spi- 
nal column in a fish, 





Vertebre in Man. 
; ‘ a, atlas, or vertebra supporting the 
reptile, bird, or quad- “head; 6, neural seat cs spinous 
ruped, and in man, process; d, dorsal vertebra, 
{7 Its parts have received different names, according 
to their form or office. It has an upper arch or hoop, 
through which the great nervous cord passes, called the 
neural arch; and opposite this, on the lower side, another 
arch, called the hemal arch, which is made in part by the 
ribs, where these exist, or may be represented only by 
short processes on the lower side of the vertebra; be- 
tween these, there is the centrum, or the body of the ver- 
tebra. The two arches consist, each, normally of three 
parts, some of which are independent centers of ossifica- 
tion; and there are also other processes, that have received 
names, as follows: 1. Neurapophyses, two processes 
forming the sides, or the basal part of the sides, of the 
neural arch. 2. Diapophyses, a lateral portion of each 
neural arch continuing each neurapophysis ; — not always 
distinguishable. 3. Neural spine, the projecting bone or 
spine forming the top ofthe neural arch. 4,5,6. Plewra- 
pophyses, Hemapophyses, and Hemal spine. They have 
the same relations, severally, to the hemal arch, that the 
neurapophyses, oe: and neural spine have to 
the neural arch. 7. Aypapophysis, a process from the 
middle of the lower side of the centrum. 8. Parapoplvses, 
processes either side of the hypapophysis. 9. Epapoph- 
ysis, a process from the middle of the upper side of the 
centrum. 10. Zygapophysis, an external process on 
either outer surface of the hemal arch at the junction of 
the hemal spine and hemapophyses. ll. Metapophyses. 
processes either side of the neural spine, between it and 
the diapophyses. Dana. 
Vér’te-bral, a. [Fr. vertébral, Sp. & Pg. vertebral, 
It. vertebrale, N. Lat. vertebralis.] 
1. Of, or pertaining to, the joints of the spine or 
back-bone. 
2. Having a back-bone or spinal joints; as, ve7- 
tebral animals. 
Wér’te-bral, n. (Zodl.) An animal of the class 
which have a back-bone; a vertebrate. 
Vér/te-brate, n. An animal haying an internal 
jointed skeleton, the back-bone in which is called 
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the vertebral or spinal column; an animal of the 
sub-kingdom of vertebrates, as a mammal, bird, 
reptile, or fish. See ANIMAL KrnGpom. 

Wétr/te-brate, a. (Lat. vertebratus, It. verte- 

Mee brato, Sp. vertebrado, Fr. ver- 
tébré. 

1. (Anat.) Having a back-bone, or vertebral col- 
umn, containing the spinal marrow, as man, quad- 
rupeds, birds, amphibia, and fishes. Cuvier. 

2. (Bot.) Contracted at intervals, so as to resem- 
ble the spine in animals, Henslow. 

Vér’te-bre (vér/te-ber),n. A vertebra. [Obs.] Sce 
VERTEBRA. 

Vér'tex, n.; Eng. pl. VER/TEX-Es; Lat. pl. VER/- 
TI-CES. [Lat., properly that which turns or re- 
volves about itself, from vertere, to turn, Fr. & Pr. 
vertex, O. Fr. vertiz, Sp., Pg., & It. vertice.] 

1. A turning-point ; principal or highest point; 
top; summit; crown; hence, specifically, (a.) he 
crown of the head. (6.) The zenith, or point of the 
heavens directly overhead, 

2. (Math.) The point in any figure opposite to, 
and furthest from, the base; the terminating point 
of some particular line or lines in a figure or curve; 
the top or point opposite the base, 

(2 The principal vertex of a conic section is, in the 
parabola, the vertex of the axis of the curve; in the e/- 
lipse, the left-hand vertex of the transverse axis; in the 
hyperdola, the right-hand vertex of the transverse axis. 

Math. Dict. 

Vertex of a@ curve, the point in which the axis of the 
curve intersects it.—Verter of an angle, the point in 
which the sides of the angle meet. — Vertex of solid, or 
surface of revolution, the point in which the axis pierces 
the surface. 

Wér’tie-al, a. [Fr., 8p., & Pg. vertical, It. verii- 
cale, N. Lat. verticalis. See supra.] 

1. Situated at the vertex, or highest point; direct- 
ly over head, or in the zenith; perpendicularly 
above one. ‘Charity itself, which is the vertical 
top of all religion.” Bp. Taylor. 

2. Perpendicular to the plane of the horizon; up- 
right; plumb. 

Prime vertical. See Pre. — Vertical angle (Astron. 
& Geod.), an angle measured on a vertical circle, called 
an angle of elevation or altitude when reckoned from the 
horizon upward, and of depression when downward be- 
low the horizon. — Vertical anthers (Bot.), such anthers 
as terminate the filaments, and, being inserted by their 
base, stand no less upright than the filaments themselves. 
— Vertical circle (Astron.), a great circle passing through 
the zenith and the nadir. The meridian of any place is a 
vertical circle. The vertical circles are called also azi- 
muth circles.— Vertical fire (Mil.), the fire, as of mor- 
tars, under high angles of elevation. — Vertical leaves 
(Bot.), such leaves as stand so erect that neither of the 
surfaces can be appropriately called the upper or under. 
— Vertical limb of an instrument, the graduated are used 
for measuring vertical angles, as in a theodolite. — Ver- 
tical line. (a.) (Dialing.) A line perpendicular to the 
horizon. (b.) (Conic Sections.) A right line drawn on 
the vertical plane, and passing through the vertex of the 
cone. (c.) (Swrv.) The direction of a plumb line; a line 
normal to the surface of still water. — Vertical plane. (a.) 
(Conic Sections.) A plane passing through the vertex of 
a cone, and through its axis. (6.) (Projections.) Any 
plane passing through a vertical line. vas (Persp.) The 
plane passing through the point of sight, and perpendicu- 
Jar to the ground plane, and also to the picture. 


Vér’tie-al, n. Vertical position; zenith. 
Vér’tie-ali-ty, n. 
vertical. [Mare.] 


[Rare.] 

The quality or state of being 

“ The different points of vertic- 
ality.” Browne. 

Wér/tie-al-ly, adv. In a vertical manner; in the 
zenith; from above downward ; as, to look down 
upon any thing vertically. 

Wér’tie-al-mess,n. The state of being vertical, or 
perpendicularly over the head. 

Vér’ti-cil, n. [Lat. verticilius, dim. of vertex, a 
whirl, Fr. verticille, It. venticillo. See VERTEX.] 
(Bot.) A little whorl; a mode of inflorescence in 
which the flowers surround the stem in a kind of 
ring. {Written also verticel. 

Wéer'ti-cil-las’ter, n. (Bot.) One of two close, 


compact cymes, situated one in each axil of the op- 
posite leaves, and together forming a cluster which 
surrounds the stem, like a whorl or verticil, as in 
Gray. 


most labiate plants. 
Ver-ti¢/il-late (Synop., § 130), ) a. 
WVer-tic/il-la’ted, 
x . Lat. verticillatus, It. verticil- 
ato, Fr. verticillé. Sce supra.] 
(Bot.) Arranged in a ring or 
whorl; arranged around a stem or 
pedicel, like the rays of a wheel. 
Wer’ ti-ciU/lus,n. [Lat., whirl.] 
(Bot.) A whorl; a verticil. 
Ver-ti¢/i-ty,n. [Fr. verticité, 8p. 
verticidad, It. verticitd. See VER- 
TEX.] The power of turning ; 
revolution; rotation. [&.] Locke. 
I hardly believe he hath from elder 
times unknown the verticity of the lode- 
stone. Browne. 
Vér’ti-ele,n. An axis; a hinge. 
Ver-tig/i-mate, a. Turned round; -verticillate Leaves: 
giddy. [Rare.] Coleridge. 
Ver-tig/i-moits, a. [Lat. vertiginosus, from ver- 
tigo, a whirling around, giddiness, It., Sp., & Pg, 
vertiginoso, Fr. vertigineux. See VERTIGO.] 





| Vér’ti-lin/e-ar, a, 








VESPER 


1. Turning round ; whirling ; rotary; as, a ver- 
tiginous motion, ‘* Some vertiginous whirl of for- 
tune.” De Quincey. 

2. Affected with vertigo; giddy; dizzy. 

goes ine angels] grew vertiginous, and fell from the battle- 
ments of heaven. Bp. Vaylor. 

Ver-tig/imotis-ly, adv. Ina vertiginous manner; 
with a whirling or giddiness. 

Ver-tig/i-notis-ness, n. The state or quality of 
being vertiginous; a whirling, or sense of whirling; 
unsteadiness; giddiness. 

Vér’ti-go (Synop., § 130), n. [Lat., from vertere, 
to turn, It. vertigine, Sp. vertigo, Pg. vertigem, Pr. 
vertige, vertitge, Fr. vertige.] 

1. Dizziness or swimming of the head; an affec- 
tion of the head, in which objects appear to move 
in various directions, though station- 
ary, and the person affected finds it 
difficult to maintain an erect posture ; 
giddiness. 

2. (Zoél.) A genus of gasteropo- 
dous mollusea, with cylindrically fu- 
siform shell, Eng. Cyc. 

Straight ; recti- 





Vertigo. 
See VERBENA. ] 
(Bot.) A plant of the genus Verbena. 


linear. [Zare.] 

Wér/vain (42), n. [Fr. verveine. 

Vér/vain-mal/low, n. 
low; the Malva alcea. 

Bave,n. [Fr.] Excitement of imagination such as 
animates a poet, artist, or musician, in composing 
or performing; rapture; enthusiasm; animation; 
spirit; energy. 

Vér'vels,n. pl. [Fr. vervelle. Cf. VARVELS.] See 
VARVELS, 

WVér’y, a. [O. Eng. veray, verray, O. Fr. verai, 
vrai, N. Fr. vrai, Pr. verai, from Lat. veraz, true, 
veracious, q.v.] True; real; actual. ‘‘ Whether 
thou be my very son Esau or not.” Gen. xxvii. 21. 

He that repeateth a matter separateth very friends. 
Prov. xvii. 9. 
T looked on the consideration of public service or public or- 
nanient to be real and very justice. Burke. 


There is a very life in our despair. Byron. 

[s- Very is sometimes used to make the word with 
which it is connected emphatic, and may then be para- 
phrased by same, ates ttself, and the like. ‘‘ His 
very friend.” Shak. ‘The very lime-twigs of his 
spells.” Jfilton. 

Wér’y, adv. Inahigh degree; to no small extent; 
exceedingly; excessively; as, a very great moun- 
tain; a very bright sun; a very cold day; a very 
pernicious war; a very benevolent disposition; the 
river flows very rapidly. 

(2 Before participles, very is followed by much, or, 
more rarely, by some nearly equivalent adverb; as, very 
muuch hurt; very greatly surprised; very far gone. 

Vés/i-eal, a. ([Lat. vesica, bladder.] (Anat.) Of, or 
pertaining to, the bladder. Dunglison. 

Vés'i-eant, n. [Fr. vésicant, It. vessicante, vesci- 
cante, N. Lat. vesicans. See infra.] (Med.) A 
blistering application; an epispastic. Bigelow. 

Wés/i-eate,v. t. [imp. & p. p. VESICATED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. VESICATING.] [N. Lat. vesicar'e, vesicatum 
from Lat. vesica, a bladder, blister; It. vessicare. | 
To raise little bladders or blisters upon; to inflame 
and separate the cuticle of; to blister; as, to vesi- 
cate the external parts of wounds. [ Rare.] Wiseman. 

Vés/i-ea/tion, n. [Fr. vésication.] The process of 
vesicating, or of raising blisters on the skin. 

Wés/i-ea-to-ry (Synop., § 130), n. [Fr. vésicatoire, 
It. vessicatorio, vescicatorio, N. Lat. vesicatoriwn, 
from Lat. vesica, a bladder.] <A blistering applica- 
tion or plaster; an epispastic. 

Wés/i-ea-to-ry, a Having a power to blister. 

Wés/i-ele (vés/i-kl), n. ([Fr. vésicule, 
Lat. vesicula, diminutive of vesica, a 
bladder.] A bladder-like vessel; a 
membranous cavity; a cyst; a cell; es- 
_pecially, (a.) (Bot.) A small bladder- 
like body in the substance of a vegeta- 
ble, or upon the surface of a leaf. Gray. 
(b.) (Med.) A small orbicular elevation {| 
of the cuticle containing lymph, and \ 
succeeded by a scurf or laminated 
scab; also, any small cavity or sac in 
the human body; as, the umbilical ves- 
icle. Dunglison. 

Ve-sie/ti-lar,a. [Fr. vésiculaire, It. vescicolare, N. 
Lat. vescicularis ; Fr. vésiculeux, Lat. vesiculosus. 
See supra.) 

1. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of, vesicles. 

2. Full of interstices; hollow. 

_ 3. Having little bladders or glands on the surface, 
as the leaf of a plant; bladdery; vesiculate. 

Ve-sie/ti-late, a. [N. Lat. vesiculatus. See VEs- 
ICLE.] Tose’, | full of bladders; vesicular. 


(Bot.) A species of mal- 





ees 
Vesicles. (a.) 


Ve-sie/i-lose’, . Bladdery; vesicular; vesicu- 

Ve-sie/i-lotis, late. 

Vespa, n. [Lat., wasp.] (2ntom.) A genus of 
hymenopterous insects, including the wasps and 
hornets. 

Vés’per, n. [Lat. vesper, the evening, the evening 
star, the west, vespera, the evening, allied to CHE, 
€omepos, torépa; It. vespro, vespero, Sp. vespera, 
vespero, Pr. vespre, vesper, O. Fr. vespre, vépre. 
Cf. HESPERIAN.] The evening star; Hesper; Ve- 
nus; hence, the evening. 
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VESPER 


Vés/per, a. Pertaining to the evening, or to the 
service of vespers; as, a vesper hymn. 
Vés’pers, n. pl. [O. Fr. vespres, N. Fr. vépres, Pr. 
vespras, Sp. visperas, Pg. vesperas, L. Lat. vesperx, 
from Lat. vespera; It. vespro. See supra.) The 
evening song, or evening service, in the Roman 
Catholic church. 


Sicilian vespers. See SICILIAN. 


Wts'/per-tili-o, n. [Lat., bat.) (Zodl.) A genus 
of animals, including the bat. 

Vés’/per-tine, a. [Lat. vespertinus, It., Sp., & Pg. 

vespertino, Pr. vespertin. See supra.] Of, or per- 

taining to, the evening; happening, or being, in the 
evening. 

Vés/pi-a-ry,». [From Lat. vespa, a wasp.] The 

nest or habitation of insects of the wasp kind. 

Ves-pil/lo, n. ([Lat., from vesper, evening.] A 

grave-digger ; —so called because he performed his 

office in the evening. [Obs.] 
Like vespilloes, or grave-makers, 
Iam become stupid. Browne. 

Vés/sel, n. 1a. Fr. vessel, veissel, vaissel, vaissicl, 
wassel, vascel, N. Fr. vaisseau, Pr. vaissel, vaisselh, 

Sp. vasillo, bawxillo, baxel, It. vasello, vascello, Lat. 

vascellum, diminutive of vasculum, diminutive of 

vas, a vessel.] 

1. A utensil proper for holding any thing; a hol- 
low dish of any kind, as a tun, a pipe, a puncheon, 
a hogshead, a barrel, a firkin, a bottle, a kettle, a 
cup, a dish, or the like. 

2. Any structure made to float upon the water, 
for purposes of commerce or war, whether impelled 
by wind, steam, or oars. ‘‘ Began to build a vessel 
of huge bulk.” Milton. 

3. (Anat.) Any tube or canal in which the blood 
and other fluids are contained, secreted, or circu- 
lated, as the arteries, veins, lymphatics, and the 
like. 

4. (Bot.) (a.) A canal or tube, of very small bore, 
in which the sap is contained and conveyed. (b.) An 
clongated tubular cell, with spiral deposits, in dis- 
tinction from ducts, in which the deposits are pitted. 

5. Figuratively, something receiving or contain- 
ing; hence, one into whom, or that into which, any 
thing is conceived as poured ; — chiefly in scriptural 
language; as, vessels of wrath or mercy; chosen 
vessels, 

Fit vessel; fittest imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter. 

7és’sel,v.t. To putintoavessel. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Wés/sel-ful, n.; pl. VES/SEL-FYLS. As much as a 

vessel will hold; enough to fill a vessel. 

Wés’ses, Jn. A kind of worsted cloth. eed 

Vés/sets, Halliwell. 

Vés/sie-non, Jn. [Fr. vessigon, from Lat. vesica, 

Wés/sig-non, a bladder, blister; Fr. vessie, Pr. 
vesiga.] (Far.) A soft swelling on a horse’s leg; 
a wind-gall. 

Wést,n. [Fr., Sp., & Pg. veste, It. veste, vesta, from 
Lat. vestis, a garment, vest, allied to Gr. éodis, 
%aSos, dress, clothes, Goth. vasti, garment, Skr. 
vasas, id., Goth. vasjan, to clothe, Skr. vas, to be 
clothed. | 

1. An article of clothing covering the person; an 
outer garment; a vestment; a dress; a vesture; a 
robe, 
Addressed her early steps to Cynthia's fane, 
In state attended by her maiden train, 
‘Who bore the vests that holy rites require. 
2. Hence, any outer covering. 
Not seldom clothed in radiant vest 
Deceitfully goes forth the morn. Wordsworth. 
3. Specifically, a waistcoat or body garment for 
men, without sleeves, and worn under the coat. 
Syn.—Garment ; vesture ; dress ; robe ; vestment ; 
waistcoat. — VEST, WAISTCOAT. In England, the original 

word waistcoat is always used for the garment worn im- 

mediately under a coat. In the United States, vest has 

been universally substituted, while waistcoat is more gen- 
erally used for an under garment; as, a flannel waistcoat. 
Over his lucid arms 


A military vest of purple flowed 
Livelier than Melibean. Milton. 


*T was a sad sight, before they marched from home, 
To see our warriors in red waistcoats come, 
With hair tucked up, into our tiring-room. 
Marriage & la Mode. 
Vést, v. t. [imp. & p. p. VESTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
VESTING.] [Lat. & It. vestire, 8p., Pg., Pr., & O. 
Fr. vestir, N. Fr. vétir. See supra.) 

1. To clothe with a garment, or as if with a gar- 
ment; to dress; to robe; to cover, surround, or en- 
compass closely. ‘‘ With ether vested, and a purple 
sky.” Dryden. ‘Came, vested all in white, pure 
as her mind.” Milton. 

2. Hence, to put in possession; to furnish; to en- 
dow;—followed by with ; as, to vest a man with 
authority; to vest a court with power to try cases of 
life and death; to vest one with the right of seizing 
slave ships. 

Had I been vested with the monarch’s power. Prior. 

3. (Law.) To clothe with possession; to give an 
immediate fixed right of present or future enjoyment 
of; as, an estate is vested in possession. Bouvier, 

4. To invest; to put; as, to vest money in goods; 
to vest money in land or houses; to vest money in 
bank stock; to vest all one’s property in the public 
funds. [Rare.] 


Dilton. 


Dryden, 
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Vesta. 


Vés'tal, a. 


Vést/ed, p. a. 


Vés/ti-a-ry, n. 


Vés/ti-gate, v. f. 


Vés/tige, n. 





Vést’/ment, n. 


Ps 


; 1472 


Vést, v.i. To come or descend; to 
be fixed; to take effect, as a title or 
right; as, upon the death of the an- 
cestor, the estate, or the right to the 
estate, vests in the heir at law. 

[Lat. Vesta, Gr. ‘Eoria 

from éoria, the hearth of the house. 

1. (Myth.) One of the great divin- 
ities of the ancients, both among the 
Greeks and Romans, being a virgin 
divinity, and the goddess of the 
hearth, and hence, also, of the fire 
on it, and the family round it. 

2. (Astron.) An asteroid, or minor 
planet, discovered by Olbers in 1807, 

3. A kind of wax match. 

Simmonds. 

[Lat. Vestalis, belong- 
ing to Vesta, vestal. See supra.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, Vesta, the goddess of fire 
among the Romans, and a virgin, 

2. Hence, pure; chaste. 
7és/tal, n. [Lat. vestulis (sc. virgo); Fr. &It. vestale, 

Sp. vestal. See supra.| (Rom. Antig.) A virgin 
consecrated to Vesta, and to the service of watching 
the sacred fire, which was to be perpetually kept 
burning upon her altar, 

te The Vestals were six in number. Their term of 
service lasted thirty years, beginning at from the sixth to 
the tenth year of their age. 

Not in a state of contingency or sus- 

pension; fixed; as, vested rights. 

Vested legacy (Law), a legacy the right to which com- 
mences in present?, and does not depend on a contin- 
gency; as a legacy to one to be paid when he attains to 
twenty-one years of age. This is a vested legacy, and if 
the legatee dies before the testator, his representative 
shall receive it. Blackstone. — Vested remainder, an es- 
tate invariably fixed, to remain to a determined person, 
after the particular estate is spent. Blackstone. Kent. 





! 
| Vés/ti-a/ri-an, a. [See infra.] Of, or pertaining to, 


a wardrobe, or to dress. 

(Lat. vestiarium, from vestiarius, 
belonging to clothes, from vestis, a garment, cloth- 
ing; It. vestiario, Pr. vestiari, Fr. vestiaire; Pg. 
vestiaria, Sp. vestuario. See VESTRY and VEsT.] 
A wardrobe. [Obs. Fuller. 


Ves-tib/i-lar, a. [Fr. vestibulaire.] Of, pertaining 


to, or like, a vestibule. 


Vés/ti-biile, n. [Fr. vestibule, Sp. vestibulo, It. ves- 


tibulo, vestibolo, Lat. vestibulum.] The porch or 
entrance into a house; a hall or ante-chamber next 
the entrance, and from which doors open to the va- 
rious rooms of the house; a lobby; aporch; a hall, 


Vestibule of the ear (Anat.), a cavity of irregular shape 
which forms part of the labyrinth or internal ear. 


Syn. —Hall; passage. — VESTIBULE, HALL, PASSAGE. 
A vestibule is a small apartment within the doors of a 
building. <A hall is the first large apartment beyond the 
vestibule, and, in the United States, is usually long and 
narrow, serving as a passage to the several apartments. 
In England, the hall is generally square or oblong, and a 
long, narrow space of entrance is called a passage, not a 
hall, as in America. In a figurative sense, vestibule de- 
notes the place of entrance; while hall is used for any 
large room, and often for any large building. ‘“ The cit- 
izens of Rome placed the images of their ancestors in the 
vestibules of their houses.” Bolingbroke. “ That light we 
see is burning in my hall.” Shak. 


(Lat. vestigare, vestigatum. 
To investigate. 12 S.J 
[Fr. vestige, Pr. vestigi, Sp., Pg., & It. 
vestigio, Lat. vestigium.| The mark of the foot left 
on the earth; a track or footstep ; trace; sign; 
hence, faint mark of something which has been or 
was present, but is lost or has perished; remains; 
as, the vestiges of ancient magnificence in Palmyra; 
vestiges of former population. 

Ridicule has followed the vestiges of Truth, but never 
usurped her place. Lando. 

What vestiges of liberty or property have they left? Burke. 

Syn.—Trace; mark; sign; token. — VESTIGE, TRACE. 
These words agree in marking some indications of the 
past, but differ to some extent in their use and applica- 
tion. Vestige is from vestigium, a footprint, but is now 
used chiefly in a figurative sense, for the remains of 
something long passed away; as, the vestiges of ancient 
times; vestiges of the creation. A trace is literally some- 
thing drawn out in a line, and may be used in this its 
primary sense, or figuratively, to denote that which leads 
us to the knowledge of something else we are seeking. 
Vestige is, therefore, the stronger term, and usually sup- 
poses some definite object of the past to be left behind; 
while a trace is a mere indication that something has been 
present or is present; as, traces of former population; a 
trace of poison in a given substance. 


Z See 
infra. 


Vést/ing, n. Cloth for vests; a vest pattern. 
Vés/ti-tiire (53), n. 


1. Investiture. [Rare.] 

2. The act or process of making or preparing 
cloth. [Rare.] Rk. Park. 
[O. Fr. vestement, N. Fr. vétement, 
Pr. vestiment, vestimen, Sp. & It. vestimento, Lat. 
vestimentum, from vestire, to clothe, from vestis, a 
garment, clothing. See VEstT.] A covering or gar- 
ment; some part of clothing or dress; an article of 
dress ; a dress; a robe. ‘‘ Priests in holy vest- 
ments.” Shak. 


L The sculptor could not give vestments suitable to the qual- 
ity of the persons represented. Drijden. 


Vés!try, n. 


Vés/try-elérk, n. 


Wést/iire (véist/yyr, 53), . 





Vést/iire-shroud, n. 


Vétch, n. 


Véteh’y, a. 


Vét/er-an, a. 


Vét/er-an, n. 


Vét/er-ina/ri-an, n. 


Vét/er-i-ma-ry (Synop., § 130), a. 


Vée/to, n.; pl. VE/TOES. 


Vé/to-ist, n. 
Wet-ty!ra, n. 


Wet tu-ri’mo (-ré/no), n. 


Ve-tist/, a. 


oi 


~~ 


VETUST 


Fr. vestiaire, Pr. vastiari, Lat. vestia- 
rium. See VESTIARY. | 

1. A room appendant to achurch, in which the 
sacerdotal vestments and sacred utensils are usual- 
ly kept, and where parochial meetings are held. 

2. (Church of Eng.) A parochial assembly; an 
assembly of persons who manage parochial affairs ; 
—so called because held in a vestry. 

3. (Zpiscopal Church, U.S.) A committee chosen 
annually by the parish, who, in conjunction with 


the church-wardens, manage its temporal concerns. 


Vestry-board (Church of Eng.), a vestry. See 2.— 
Vestry-meeting, the meeting of a vestry-board; also, a 
meeting of a parish held in a vestry or other place. 


[From vestry and clerk.] An 
officer chosen by the vestry, who keeps the parish 
accounts and books. 4 


Vés/try-man, n.; pl. Vis/TRY-MEN. (Episcopal 


Church.) One belonging to a select number of per- 
sons in each parish, who manage its temporal 
concerns. See VESTRY. 

O. Fr. vestire, ves- 
r., Sp., & Pg. vesti- 


tewre, It. vestura, vestitura, 
clothe, 


dura, L. Lat. vestitura, from Lat. vestire, 
dress. ] 

1. A garment; arobe; clothing; dress; apparel; 
vestment; habit; covering; envelope. ‘* And kiss 
her sacred vesture’s hem.” Milton. ‘' Rocks, preci- 
pices, and gulfs, appareled with a vestwre of 
plants.” Bentley. 

Their polished chests embroidered vesture graced. Pope. 

2. (Law.) The corn with which land was covered ; 
as, the vestwre of an acre. 

3. Seizin; possession. [Obs.] 


Vést/ared, p.a. Covered with vesture or garments ; 


clothed; enveloped. 


“We be vestured with poor 
cloth.” ‘ 


Berners. 
A covering for a corpse; a 
shroud. 


Ve-sii/vi-an, a. [Fr. Vésuvien, It. Vesuviano, Lat. 


Vesuvinus.] (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Vesu- 
vius, a volcano near Naples. 


Ve-sii/vi-an, n. [Fr. vésuvienne, Ger. vesuvian. 


(Min.) The same as IDOCRASE, q. Vv. 
Fr. vesce, Sp. vezu, It. veccia, Lat. vicia, 
Gr. Bixiov, O. H. Ger. wicce, N. H. Ger. wicke, D. 
& Lith. wikke, Dan. vikke, Sw. vicker, pl. Cf. 
Fetcu.] (Bot.) A leguminous plant of the genus 
Vicia, some species of which are valuable for fod- 
der, the common species being V. sativa. 

{= The name is also applied to many other legumi- 
nous plants of different genera; as the chichling-vetch, of 
the genus Lathyrus; the horseshoe vetch, of the genus 
Hippocrepis ; the milk vetch, of the genus Astragalus. 


See at 


Vétch/ling, n. [From vetch.] (Bot.) A small, legumi- 


nous plant of the genus Lathyrus; everlasting-pea. 
1. Consisting of vetches or of pea 
straw. ‘ A vetchy bed.” Spenser. 
2. Abounding with vetches. 

[Lat. veteranus, from vetus, veteris, 
old, It., Sp., & Pg. veterano.) Long exercised in 
any thing, especially in military life and the duties 
of a soldier; long practiced or experienced; as, a 
veteran officer or soldier; veteran skill. ‘The in- 
sinuating eloquence and delicate flattery of veteran 
diplomatists and courtiers.” Macaulay. 
[Lat. veteranus (sc. miles), It., Sp., & 
Pg. veterano, Fr. vétéran.] One who has been long 
exercised in any service or art, particularly in war; 
one who has grown old in service, and has had 
much experience, 

Ensigns that pierced the foe’s remotest lines, 

The hardy veteran with tears resigns. Addison. 
Fr. vétérinaire, Sp. & It. 
veterinario, Lat. veterinarius, from veterinarius, 
belonging to beasts of burden or draught, from vete- 
rinus, contracted from vehiterinus, from vehere, to 
bear, carry.] One skilled in the diseases of cattle 
or domestic animals. 
Fr. vétérinaire, 
It. veterinario, Lat. veterinarius. See supra.| Of, 
or pertaining to, the art of healing or treating the 
diseases of domestic animals, as oxen, horses, sheep, 


and the like. 
[Lat. veto, I forbid.) 

1. Any authoritative prohibition; especially, the 
power possessed by the executive branch of a legis- 
lative body, as a king, president, governor, &c., to 
negative a bill which has passed the other branches 
of the legislature; also, the act of exercising this 
power. Bouvier. 
Me Hence, any authoritative prohibition ; a forbid- 

ing. 


Vé/to,v. t. [imp. & p. p. VETOED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


VETOING.] To withhold assent to, especially to a 
bill for a law, and thus prevent its enactment. 
One who sustains the use of the veto. 

[It. vettwra, Fr. voiture, from Lat. 
vectura, a bearing, conveyance, from vehere, vec- 
tum, to carry.] An Italian four-wheeled carriage. 
[It. vettwrino, O. Fr. 
voituron, N. Fr. voiturier, voiturin. See supra.] 
One who carries travelers from one place to another 
in a vettura, or four-wheeled carriage, at a price 
agreed on. [Jtaly.] _ 

Lat. vetustus, old, ancient.] Vener- 

able from antiquity; ancient; old. [Obs. 


VEX 


Véx, v.t. [imp. & p. p. VEXED (vékst); p. pr. & vb. n. 
VEXING. Fr. vewer, Pr. & Pg. vexar, Sp. vexar, 
vejar, It. vessare, Lat. vexare, originally to shake, 
toss, in carrying, v. intensive from vehere, vectum, 
to carry.] 

1. To make angry by little provocations; to irri- 


tate; to plague; to torment; to harass; to afflict; | 


to trouble. 
I will not vex your souls. Shak. 
Ten thousand torments vex my heart. Prior. 
2. To disturb; to disquiet; to agitate. 
White curl the waves, and the vexed ocean roars. Pope. 
_ 8. Tostretch, as by hooks. [Obs.] Dryden. 


Vexed question, an inquiry carried on to a wearisome 
length, or with great pertinacity of discussion; a question 
difficult of decision, and causing much discussion. 

Syn.— To tease; irritate; provoke; trouble; disquiet; 
harass; afflict. See TEASE. 


Wéx, v.i. To be teased or irritated; to fret. [Rare.] 
Vex-a/tion, n. [Fr. vexvation, Pg. vexagdo, Sp. 
vexacion, vejacion, It. vessazione, Pr. & Lat. vexa- 
tio. See supra.] 
1. The act of vexing, or the state of being vexed; 
irritation; trouble; disquiet; agitation; affliction. 
Passions too violent... afford us vexation and pain. 
Sir W. Temple. 
Those who saw him after a defeat looked in vain for any 
trace of vexation. Macaulay. 
2. The cause of trouble or disquiet; affliction. 
Your children were vexation to your youth. Shak. 
3. A harassing by law; a vexing or troubling, as 
by a malicious suit. Bacon. 
Syn.— Chagrin; agitation ; mortification; uneasiness; 
trouble; grief; sorrow; distress. See CHAGRIN. 
Vex-a/tious, a. [See supra.] 1. Causing vexation; 
vexing; teasing; annoying; disturbing or agitating 
to the mind; causing disquiet; afflictive; as, a vex- 
atious controversy ; a vexatious neighbor. 
2. Distressing; harassing. ‘‘ Continual vexatious 
wars.” South. 
3. Full of vexation, trouble, or disquiet. 
He leads a vexatious life. Digby. 
Vexatious suit (Law), a suit commenced for the pur- 
pose of giving trouble, or without cause. 


Vex-a/tiotis-ly, adv. In avexatious manner; so as 
to give trouble or annoyance. 

Vex-a/tiotis-mess, n. The quality of being vexa- 
tious, or of giving trouble and disquiet. 

VéEx/er, n. ne who vexes, irritates, or troubles. 

Wéx/il, n. The same as VEXILLUM, q. Vv. 

Véx/il-lar, a. [Fr. vewillaire, It. vessillario. 

Véx/il-la-ry,} See supra.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, an ensign or standard. 

2. (Bot.) (a.) Of, or pertaining to, the vexillum, 
or upper petal of papilionaceous flowers. (b.) Of, 
or pertaining to, a mode of estivation in which 
the exterior petal, as in the case of the vexillum, 
is largest, and incloses and folds over the other 
petals. 

Véx/illa-ry, n. [Lat. vevillarius, Fr. veviliaire, 
Tt. vessillario. See supra.] A standard-bearer. 
Véx/il-la/tion, n. [Lat. vevillatio. See supra.] 
(Rom. Antiq.) A company of troops under one en- 

sign. 

Vex illum, n.; pl. VEX-IL/LA. [Lat., a standard, 
a flag, from vehere, vectum, to bear, carry; O. Fr. 
vexille, O. Sp. vexilo, It. vessillo.] 

1. (Rom. Antiq.) (a.) A flag or standard. (b.) A 
company of troops. 

2. (Bot.) The upper petal of a papilionaceous 


flower. Martyn. 
Véx/ing-ly, adv. In a vexing manner; so as to 
vex, tease, or irritate. Tatler. 


Véze,v.t. See FEESE. - 

WV-hook, n. (Steam-eng.) A gab at the end of an 
eccentric rod, with long jaws shaped like the let- 
ter V. 

Wi'a,n. ([Lat.] A road or way. 

Via Lactea. ag! (Astron.) The Galaxy, or Milky 
Way.— Via media. [Lat.] (Theol.) The middle way ;— 
a name applied to themselves by the Anglican High 
Churechmen, as being between Popery and what they 
term ultra-Protestantism. Eadie. 

Vi/a, adv. ([Lat., ablative of via, way.] By the way 
of; as, via Boston. [Colloqg.] 

Vi/a-bil/ity, n. 1. The quality of being viable; 
capacity of living after birth. Bouvier. 

2. Capacity of living or being distributed over 
wide geographical limits; as, the viability of a spe- 
cies. 

JVa-ble,a. [Fr. viable, from vie, life, Lat. vita, for 
victa, from vivere, victum, to live. Capable of 
living; born alive in such a state of formation as to 
be eapable of living, as a new-born infant or pre- 
mature child. 

(27 ‘Unless he [an 
infant] is born viable, he 
acquires no rights, and 
can not transmit them to 
his heirs, and is consid- 
ered as if he had never 
been born.” Bouvier. = 

Vi/a-ditet, n. [L. Lat. 
viaductus, from Lat. 
via, away, and ductus, 
a leading; Fr. viaduc. 





Viaduct. 
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See Ducr.] A structure of considerable magni- 
tude, and usually of masonry, for carrying a railway 
across a valley or river; a bridge, 

Vilage, n. <A voyage. [Obs.] Gower. 

Vilal,n. [Fr. fiole. See PHIaAu.] A small bottle, 
usually of glass; a little glass vessel, with a narrow 
aperture, intended to be closed with cork, &c.; as, 
a vial of medicine. [Written also phial.] 

Take thou this vial, being then in bed, 
And this distilled liquor drink thou off. Shak. 

Vial, v. t. [imp. & p. p. VIALED, or VIALLED; p. 
pr. & vb. nN. VIALING, Or VIALLING.] To put ina 

_vial or vials. ‘‘ Precious vialed liquors.” Milton. 

Vi-am/e-ter, n. Lat. via, a way, and metrum, a 
measure.} An instrument for measuring distances 
traveled over, usually by registering the revolutions 
of a carriage-wheel with which it is connected; an 
odometer, 

Vi/and, n. [Fr. viande, meat, food, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
vianda, It. vivanda, L. Lat. vianda, vivanda, vi- 
venda, from Lat. vivere, to live.] An article of 
food; provision for eating; food; victuals ;— used 
chiefly in the plural. 

Viands of various kinds allure the taste. Pope. 

Vi/an-der, n. A feeder; an eater; one who pro- 
vides viands or food; ahost. [Obs.] 

A good viander would bid divers guests to a costly dinner. 

Holinshed. 

Vila-ry, a. [Lat. viarius, from via, a way, road.] 
Of, pertaining to, or happening in, roads. [Obs.] 

Vi'a-téet/tire (53),”. [From Lat. via, way, and Gr. 
téxtwv, builder.} The art of making roads or ways 
for traveling, including the construction of bridges, 
canals, viaducts, and the like. [Rare.] WR. Park. 

Vi-atfie, a. [Lat. viaticus, from via, a way.] Of, 
or pertaining to, a journey, or to traveling. 

Vi-at/i-eim, n. [Lat., from viaticus, from via, a 
way ; It., Sp., & Pg. viatico, Fr. viatique.] 

1. Provisions for a journey. 

2. (Rom. Antiq.) (a.) An allowance to those who 
were sent into the provinces to exercise any oflice 
or perform any service. (b.) An allowance to the 
officers and soldiers of the army. 

3. (Rom. Cath. Church.) The communion or eu- 
charist, given to persons in their last moments. 

Vi/brant, a. Vibrating; resonant; as, vibrant 
drums. 

Vi/brate, v. %. [imp. & p. p. VIBRATED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. VIBRATING.] [Lat. vibrare, vibratum, It. 
vibrare, Sp. & Pg. vibrar, Fr. vibrer.] 

1. To move to and fro, or from side to side, as a 
pendulum, an elastic rod, or a stretched string, 
when disturbed from its position of rest; to swing; 
to oscillate. 

2. To have the constituent particles move to and 
fro, with alternate compression and dilation of parts, 
as the air, or any elastic body. 

3. To produce a vibratory effect; to sound; as, a 
whisper vibrates on the ear. 

4. To pass from one state to another; as, a man 
vibrates between two opinions. 

Vi’brate, v.t. 1. To brandish; to move to and fro; 
to swing; as, to vibrate a sword or staff. 

2. To mark or measure by moving to and fro; as, 
a pendulum vibrating seconds. 

3. To affect with vibratory motion; to set in 
vibration. 

Breath vocalized — that is, vibrated or undulated — may dif- 


ferently affect the lips, and impress a swift, tremulous mo- 
tion. Holder. 


Vi'/bra-tile, a. [Fr. vibratile, N. Lat. vibratilis.] 

1. Adapted to, or used in, vibratory motion; as, 
the wibratile organs of certain insects. 

2. Having a constant vibratory motion. 

Wi/bra-til/i-ty, n. [Fr. vibratilité.| The quality 
of being vibratile; disposition to vibration or oscil- 
lation. [Rare.] Rush, 

Vi-bra/tion, n. [Fr. vibration, Sp. vibracion, Pg. 
vibracao, It. vibrazione, Lat. vibratio.]} 

1. The act of vibrating, or the state of being vi- 
brated, or in vibratory motion ; quick motion to and 
fro; oscillation, as of a pendulum, or musical cord. 

2. (Physics.) A limited reciprocating motion of 
the particles of an elastic body or medium in alter- 
nately opposite directions from their positions of 
equilibrium, when that equilibrium has been dis- 
turbed, as of a stretched cord or other body in pro- 
ducing musical notes, or of particles of air in trans- 
mitting sounds to the ear. 

CS" Vibration and oscillation are both used, in me- 
chanics, of the swinging, or rising and falling, motion of a 
suspended or balanced body; the latter term more appro- 
priately, as signifying such motion produced by gravity, 
and of any degree of slowness, while the former applies 
especially to the quick, short motion to and fro which re- 
sults from elasticity, or the action of molecular forces 
among the particles of a body when disturbed from their 
position of rest, as in a spring. 

Amplitude of vibration, the maximum displacement of 
a vibrating particle or body from its position of rest.— 
Phase of vibration, any part of the path described by a 
particle or body in making a complete vibration, in dis- 
tinction from other parts, as while moving from one ex- 
treme to the other, or on one side of the line of rest, in 
distinction from the opposite. Two particles are said to 
be in the same phase when they are moving in the same 
direction, or in corresponding parts of their paths. 

Vi-bra/ti-iin’ele (-tink/kl), nm. [Diminutive of vi- 
bration.] A small vibration. 








Chambers. | 


VICE 


Vi/bra-tive, a. [It. vibrativo.] Vibrating; vibra- 


tory. [Mare.] Newton. 
Vi/bra-to-ry (50), a. [Fr. vibratoire, Sp. & Pg. vi- 
bratorio.)} 


_1. Consisting in vibration or oscillation; vibra- 
ting; as, a vibratory motion. 

2. Causing to vibrate. 

Wtb/ri-o, n. ; pl. VIB/ RI-G! NES. [From Lat. vibrare, 
to vibrate, to move by undulations.] (Nat. Hist.) 
One of a family of very minute organisms, found 
in various infusions, in the purulent matter of tu- 
mors, and even in the tartar of the teeth. Their 
nature is not clearly understood, it being uncertain 
whether they are animal or vegetable. Baird. 

Wt-bttr!niem, n. ([Lat., probably from viere, to tie, 
bind, or plait, from the flexibility of the branches 
of some species.] (Bot.) A genus of shrubs haying 
opposite, petiolate leaves, and corymbose flowers, 
several species of which are cultivated as ornamen- 
tal plants. Baird, 

Vie/ar,n. [Fr. vicaire, Pr. vicari, Sp. & It. vicario, 
Pg. vigairo, Lat. vicarius. See VICARIOUS.] 

1. One deputed or authorized to perform the 
functions of another; a substitute in office; a depu- 
ty. [Rare.] 

2. (Eng. Eccl. Law.) The incumbent of an appro- 
priated benefice. 

{7 The distinction between a parson and vicar is this : 
The parson has, for the most part, the whole right to the 
ecclesiastical dues in his parish; but a vicar has generally 
an appropriator over him, entitled to the best part of the 
profits, to whom he is in fact perpetual curate with a 
standing salary. Burrill. 

Apostolic vicar (Rom. Cath. Church), an officer of high 
standing who has received power from the pope to decide 
in certain cases without instructions. — Vicar-general 
(Zccil.), an officer inferior to a bishop, exercising juris- 
diction over matters purely spiritual. This title was 
originally given by Henry VIII. to the Earl of Essex, with 
Dower to oversee all the clergy, and regulate all church 
affairs. 

Vie/ar-age, n. 1. The benefice of a vicar. 

2. The residence of a vicar. 

Vi-ea/ri-al, a. [Fr. & Sp. vicarial.]} 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a vicar; small; as, vicarial 


tithes. 
2. Delegated; vicarious. [Rare.] 
Vi-ed/ri-an, n. Avicar. [Obs.] Marston, 


Vi-ea/ri-ate, a. Having delegated power, as a vicar; 
vicarious. Barrow, 

Vi-ea/ri-ate, n. [L. Lat. vicariatus, It., Sp., & Pg. 
vicariato, Fr. vicariat.] Delegated office or power ; 
vicarship ; the office or oversight of a vicar. 

In consequence of that event, the vicariate of that part of 
Germany which is governed by the Saxon laws devolved on 
the elector of Saxony. Robertson. 

Vi-ea/ri-otis, a. [Lat.vicarius, from vicis, change, 
alternation, turn, the position, place, office of one 
person as assumed by another. | 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a vicar, substitute, or dep- 
uty; deputed; delegated; as, vicarious power or 
authority. 

2. Acting or suffering for another; as, a vicarious 
agent or officer. 

3. Performed or suffered in the place of another; 
substituted ; as, a vicarious sacrifice ; vicarious pun- 
ishment. ‘The vicarious work of the Great De- 
liverer.” I. Taylor. 

Vi-ea/ri-otis-ly, adv. In a vicarious manner; in 
the place of another; by substitution. 

WVie/ar-ship,. The office of a vicar; the ministry 
of a vicar. 

Wice, n. [Fr. vice, Pr. vici, vizi, vice, 8p. & Pg. vicio, 
It. vizio, Lat. vitium.] 

1. A defect; a fault; a blemish; an imperfection ; 
as, the vices of a political constitution. 

Mark the vice of the procedure. Sir W. Hamilton. 

2. A moral fault or failing; especially, immoral 
conduct or habit; customary deviation in a single 
respect, or in general, from a right standard, imply- 
ing a defect of natural character, or the result of 
training and habits; unworthy or undesirable cus- 
tom; wickedness. ‘‘ By their vices brought to ser- 
vitude.” Milton. 

I do confess the vices of my blood. Shak. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 

The post of honor is a private station. Addison. 
3. A character or personage in the old English 

moralities, or moral dramas, haying the name some- 
times of one vice, sometimes of another, or of Jice 
itself. He was grotesquely dressed in a cap with 
ass’s ears, and was armed with a dagger of lath: 
one of his chief employments was to make sport 
with the devil, leaping on his back, and belaboring 
him with the dagger of lath till he made him roar, 
The devil, however, always carried him off in the 
end. He was sometimes called Jniquity. 
How like you the Vice in the play? 


... LI would not give a rush for any Vice that has not a 
wooden dagger to snap at every body he meets. B. Jonson. 


4. A person in the habit of acting the part of a 
Vice in the old moralities. Nares, 
Syn.—Crime; sin; iniquity; fault. See Crime. 
Wice,n. [See VisE.] 1. (Arch.) A spiral staircase, 
[Obs.] See VISE. Chaucer. 
2. A smith’s instrument consisting of two jaws, 
closing by a screw, for holding work, as in filing, 
and the like. 


thine, 
. 


VICE 


3. A gripe or grasp. [Obs.] Shak. 

4. A machine or instrument resembling a gin, 
1 Obs. Holland, 

5. A machine for drawing lead into flat rods for 
case-windows. Simmonds. 

Vice, v.t. [imp. & p. p. VICED (vist); p. pr. & vb. n. 
vicinG.] ‘To press closely or squeeze with a vice, 
or as if with a vice; to hold as if in a vice. 

The coachman’s hand was viced between his upper and 
lower thigh. De (Quincey. 

Vice. [Lat. vice, in the place of, instead of, for, 
from vicis, change, turn, place. Of. VICARIOUS.] 
A prefix used in composition, chiefly in words sig- 
nifying persons, and denoting one who acts in the 
place of another, or who is second in rank or au- 
thority ; as, vice-agent, vice-consul, and the like. 

W2’¢e, prep. [See supra.] In the place of; instead 
of; as, A was appointed chairman vice B, who re- 
signed. 

Vice/-a’d/mi-ral,n. 1. (British Navy.) The second 
officer in command. 

2. A civil officer, in Great Britain, appointed by 
the lords commissioners of the admiralty for exer- 
cising admiralty jurisdiction within their respective 
districts. 

3. (U. S.) A naval officer of the highest rank. 

Vice/-ad/mi-ral-ty, n. The office of a vice-ad- 
miral; a vice-admiralty court. 


Vicge/-cham/ber-lain (-lin),”. An officer in court | 


next in command to the lord-chamberlain. 

Vice/-chan/¢el-lor, n. 

in rank to a chancellor. 

2. An officer in a university, in England, who is 
annually elected to manage the affairs in the absence 
of the chancellor. 

Viced (vist),a@. Vicious; corrupt. [Obs.] Shak. 

Vice’-doge, n. A counselor at Venice who repre- 
sents the doge when sick or absent. 

Vice-gé’ren-¢y, n. The office of a vicegerent; 
agency under another; deputed power; lieuten- 
ancy. 

Vice £é/rent (89), m. [From vice and gerent, q. v.; 
Fr. vicegérant.] An officer who is deputed by a 
superior, or by proper authority, to exercise the 
powers of another; a lieutenant; a vicar. 

Vice-Sé/rent, a. Having, or exercising, delegated 
power; acting by substitution, or in the place of 
another. 

Vice/-king’,n. One who acts in the place of a king; 
a viceroy. 

Vic¢e/-lég’ate, n. A legate second in rank to, or 
acting in place of, another legate; especially, an 
officer employed by the pope to perform the office 
of spiritual and temporal governor in certain cities, 
when there is no legate or cardinal to command 
there. 

Vice’-man, 7.; pl. VICE/-MEN. <A smith whose 
work is at the vice, instead of the anvil. Simmonds. 

Vi¢’e-ma-ry (Synop., § 180), a [Lat. vicenarius, 
from viceni, twenty each, from vwiginti, twenty.] 
Of, pertaining to, or consisting of, twenty. 

Vi-cén/ni-al, a. ([Lat. viceni, twenty, and anni, 
years.] Lasting, or comprising, twenty years. 

Vicennial prescription (Scots Law), a prescription of 
twenty years. 

Vice/-prés/i-den-cy, n. 
dent. 

Vice/-prés/i-dent, m. An officer next in rank be- 
low a president. 

Vice’/-ré/gal, a. 
viceroyalty. 

Vice/roy, n. Pee vice-rot, from Fr., Lat., & Eng. 
vice, in the place of, and Fr. roi, roy, Lat. rex, a 
king.] The governor of a kingdom or country who 
rules in the name of the king with regal authority, 
as the king’s substitute. 

Vice-roy’al-ty, n. The dignity, office, or jurisdic- 
tion of a viceroy. 
Vice/roy-ship, n. 
tion of a viceroy. 
Vi'¢e-ty, n. [From vice.] Fault; defect; inferiority ; 
coarseness. [Obs. and rare.] ‘‘Old Sherewood’s 
vicety.” B, Jonson. 

Vi/ci-ate (vish/1-at), v.t. [imp. & p. p. VICIATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. VICIATING.] [Lat. vitiare, vitiatum.] 
To vitiate. See VITIATE. 

Vi¢/inage, n. [O. Fr. veisinage, N. Fr. voisinage, 
from veisin, voisin, Lat. vicinus, neighboring, a 
neighbor, from vicus, a row of houses, a village. ] 
‘The place or places adjoining or near; neighbor- 
hood; vicinity; as, a jury must be of the vicinage, 
or body of the county. ‘Tosummon the Protestant 
gentlemen of the vicinage to the rescue.” Macaulay. 

Civil war had broken up all the usual ties of vicinage and 
good neighborhood. W. Scott. 

Vig/i-nal } (Synop.,§130),a. [Lat. vicinalis, vicinus, 

Vi¢/ine It. vicinale, vicino, Sp. vecinal, vecino, 
vicino, Pg. visinho, vizinho, Pr. vezin, vezi, Fr. 
vicinal, voisin, O. Fr. veisin. See pra Near; 
neighboring. [Rare.] lanville. 

Vi-¢in’i-ty (Synop., § 130), m. [Lat. vicinitas, It. 
vicinita, Sp. vecindad, Pr. vicinitat, vecinitat, ve- 
zinetat, O. Fr. vicinité, veisinetet, voisineteit. See 
supra. 

1. The quality of being near, or not remote; near- 
ness; propinquity; proximity; as, the vicinity of 
two country-seats. 


(Zng.] 


The office of vice-presi- 


Of, or pertaining to, a viceroy or 


The dignity, office, or jurisdic- 


1. (Law.) An officer next | 


| 
| 
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2. That which is near, or not remote; that which 
is adjacent to any thing; near place; adjoining space 
or country; neighborhood. ‘The vicinity of the 
sun.” Bentley. ‘A vicinity of disposition and 
relative tempers.” Bp. Taylor. 

Syn.— Neighborhood; vicinage. See NEIGHBORHOOD. 
Vi/ci-6s/i-ty (vish/I-3s/I-t¥), n. Viciousness. [ Rare.] 
Wi/ciotis (vish/us), a. ([Fr. vicieux, O. Fr. vitios, 

vitious, Pr. vicios, Sp. & Pg. vicioso, It. vizioso, 
Lat. vitiosus, from vitiwm, vice.] 

1. Characterized by vice or defects; defective ; 
imperfect. 

The title of these lords was vicious in its origin. Burke. 

Upon their own blunder they built a charge against Bentley 
of vicious reasoning. De Quincey. 

2. Addicted to vice; corrupt in principles or con- 
duct; depraved; wicked; corrupt; as, a victows race 
of men; vicious children; viciows examples; vicious 
conduct. 

3. Lacking purity; foul; bad; as, vicious air, 
water, weather, and the like. 

4. Not genuine or pure; as, vicious language; 
vicious idioms. 

5. Not well tamed or broken ; given to bad tricks ; 
unruly; refractory; as, a vicious horse. 

Syn.—Corrupt; faulty; wicked. 

WVi’ciotis-ly (vish/us-l¥), adv. In a vicious manner; 
in a manner contrary to rectitude, moral principles, 
propriety, or purity ; faultily ; corruptly ; incor- 
rectly. 

Wislodenete (vish/us-nes), m. 1. The state or 
quality of being vicious; addictedness to vice; cor- 
ruptness of moral principles or practice; defective- 
ness; faultiness; wickedness. 

What makes a governor justly despised, is viciousness and ill 
morals. South. 

2. Specifically, unruliness; refractoriness, as of a 
beast. 

Vi-¢is/si-tiide (53), n. [Fr. vicissitude, Sp. vicisi- 
tud, Pg. vicissitude, It. vicissitudine, Lat. vicissi- 
tudo, from vicis, change, turn.] 

1. Regular change or succession from one thing 
to another; alternation; mutual succession; inter- 
change. 

God made two great lights... 
To illuminate the earth and rule the day 
In their vicissitude, and rule the night. Milton. 

2. Change; revolution; mutation, as in human 
affairs. 

This man had, after many vicissitudes of fortune, sunk at 


last into abject poverty. Macaulay. 
Vi-cis/si-tii/di-ma-ry, a. Subject to vicissitudes; 
changing in succession. [are.] Donne. 


Vi-cis/si-tii/di-mots, a. 1. Full of changes. 

2. Marked by, or subject to, a regular series or 
succession of changes, 

Vi-¢is/sy-ditick, n. (Ornith.) A West Indian 
water fowl, smaller than the European duck, and 
affording excellent food. Simmonds. 

Vi-edn/ti-el, a. [O.Eng. viconte, vicounte, viscont, 
L. Lat. vice-comitalis. See Viscount.] (Zng. Law.) 
Of, or pertaining to, the sheriff. 

Vicontiel rents, certain rents for which the sheriff pays 
a rent to the king. —Vicontiel writs, such writs as are 
triable in the county or sheriff court. 

Vi-edn/ti-els, n. pl. [L. Lat. vice-comitalia. See 
supra.] (O. Bng. Law.) Things belonging to the 
sheriff; especially, farms for which the sheriff pays 
rent to the king. 

Vi/eount,n. [O. Eng. viconte, viscont, vicounte. 
See Viscount.] The same as VISCOUN'r, q. v. [ Obs.] 

Vie’tim, n. [Fr. victime, It. vittima, Sp., Pg., & 
Lat. victima, a beast of sacrifice adorned with the 
fillet or vitta, from viere, to bind, bind around.] 

1. A living being sacrificed to some deity, or in 
the performance of a religious rite; a creature im- 
molated, or made an offering of. 

The victim ox and snowy sheep prepare. Addison. 

2. A person or thing destroyed or sacrificed in 
the pursuit of an object, or gratification of a pas- 
sion; as, a victim to jealousy, to lust, to ambition. 

3. A person or living creature destroyed by, or 
suffering grievous injury from another. 

4. Hence, one who is caught or cheated; a dupe; 
agull. [Colloq.] 

WVie’tim-ate, v.t. [Lat. victimare, victimatum, Fr. 
victimer, It. vittimare.| To make a victim of; to 
sacrifice. [Obs.] Bullokar. 

Vie/tim-ize, v.t. [imp.& p.p. VICTIMIZED; p.pr. 
& vb. n. VICTIMIZING.] To make a victim of; to 
sacrifice or destroy. [Colloq.] 

Vie/tor, n. [Lat. victor, from vincere, victum, to 
vanquish, to conquer; Pr. victor, It. vittore. | 

1. The winner in a contest; one who gets the 
better of another in any struggle; especially, one 
who conquers in war; a vanquisher; one who de- 
feats an enemy in battle;—often followed by at, 
rarely by of. 

In love, the victors from the vanquished fly; 
They fly that wound, and they pursue that die. Waller. 

{2 A victor vanquishes in a single strife or contest; 
a conqueror gains a complete success, and entirely sub- 
dues his opponent; thus, we say, Alexander was a victor 
at Arbela, and the conqueror of Asia and of Darius. 

2. Master; lord. [Rare.] 


These, victor of his health, his fortune, friends. Pope. 





VICUNA 


Vie/’tor, a, Gaining the victo- 
ry; victorious. ‘‘ The victor 
Greeks.” Pope, 

Vie’tor-ess, n. <A female 
who vanquishes; a victress, 
[ Obs.] Spenser. 

Vie-t0’ri-&, n. 1. (Bot.) Age- 
nus of aquatic plants named 
in honor of Queen Victoria, 
The V. regia is a native of 
Guiana and Brazil; its large, 
spreading leaves are from 
three to five feet in diameter, 
and have a rim from three to 
five inches high; and its im- Victoria regia. 
mense rose-white flowers, when fully expanded, 





sometimes attain a diame- 
ter of twenty-three inches. 

2. A kind of four-wheeled 
carriage, designed for two 
persons, with a driver’s 
seat. 

3. (Astron.) An asteroid, | 
or on planet, discovered 
by Hind in 1850;—called aha 
alao' Clie: rere, 


Vie/tor-ine’ (vik’/tor-een’), 2. 1. A lady’s fur tip- 


pet. Simmonds. 

2. A fruit allied to the peach. 

HH, Miller. 

Vie-t0/ri-otis, a. [Fr. victoricux, Pr. 
victorios, Sp. & Pg, victorioso, It. vit- 
torioso, Lat. victoriosus.] 

1. Belonging or relating to victory, 
or a victor; having conquered in battle 
or contest; having overcome an ene- 
my; conquering; winning ; triumph- 
ant; as, avictorious general ; victorious ea 
troops; a victorious admiral or navy. Victorine. (1.) 

I shall rise victorious, and subdue 
My vanquisher. Dilton. 

2. Producing conquest; as, a victorious day. 

3. Emblematic of conquest ; indicating victory. 
“Brows bound with victorious wreaths.” Shak. 

Vie-t0/ri-otis-ly, adv. In a victorious manner ; 
with conquest; triumphantly. 

Vie-t0/ri-otis-mess,n. The state of being victo- 
rious; triumph. 

Vie’to-ry,n. [Lat. victoria, from victor, a victor; 
Fr. victoire, Pr., Sp., & Pg. victoria, It. vittoria.] 
The defeat of an enemy in battle, or of an antago- 
nist in contest; a gaining of the superiority in war, 
struggle, or combat; conquest; triumph. 

God on our side, doubt not of victory. Shak. 

Victory may be honorable to the arms, but shameful to the 









counsels, of a nation. Bolingbroke. 
Vie/tress,)n. ([Lat. victriz.] A female victor. 
Vie’tri¢e, Rare.) Shak. 


Vict/ual (vit/l), mn. Food;—not now used except 
in the plural. See VICTUALS. 

He was not able to keep that place three days for lack of, 
victual. Knolles. 

Vict/ual (vit/l), v. t. [imp. & p. p. VICTUALED, or 
VICTUALLED; p. pr. & vb. n. VICTUALING, or VICT- 
UALLING.] [From victwal, n.] To supply with 
provisions for subsistence; to provide with food; 
to store with sustenance; as, to victwal an army; 
to victual a garrison. 

I must go victual Orleans. Shak. 
The town is well victualed. H. Walpole. 

Vict/ual-age (vit/lej), m. Victuals; food; proyis- 
ions; viands. [ Rare. C. Bronté. 

Vict/ualer (vit'lLer), n. [Written also victualler.] 
[O. Fr. vical 

1. One who furnishes victuals or provisions. 

2. A corn-factor. [Scot.] 

3. One who keeps a house of entertainment; a 
tavern-keeper. Shak. 

4. A ship employed to carry provisions for other 
ships, or for supplying troops at a distance; a pro- 
vision-ship. 

Vict/ual-ing-house (vit/l-ing-), 2. A house where 
provision is made for strangers to eat. [Written 
also victualling-house. 

Vict/uals (vitz), n. pl. [Fr. victuaille, pl. victu- 
ailles, O. Fr, vitaille, Pr. vitailla, vitoalha, Sp. vi- 
tualla, Pg. vitualha, victualha, It. vittuaglia, vitto- 
vaglia, vettovaglia, L. Lat. victualia, from Lat. 
victualis, belonging to living or nourishment, from 
victus, nourishment, from vivere, victum, to live.] 
Food for human beings, prepared for eating; that 
which supports human life ; 
provisions; meat; suste- 
nance, 

You had musty victuals, and 
he hath holp to eat it. Shak, 

(= This word is never ap- 
plied to that on which beasts 
or birds feed, and is chiefly 
used to denote food for men 
when cooked or prepared for 
the table. We donot now give 
this name to flesh, corn, or 
flour in a crude state. 

Wicugna) (vée-k0on/yah), 

Vicuna $n. [Sp.] (Zo0l.) 
A ruminant mammal (La- 
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VIDAME 


ma [or Auchnia] vicugna), of the family Bovide, 
and tribe Camelina, a native of South America. It 
is closely allied to the guanaco and paco, in size, 
both of which it exceeds. Its wool is short and 
curly, and used for making delicate fabrics, [Writ- 
ten also vicogne. aird. 

Wi-dame’,n. t r., L. Lat. vice-dominus, from Lat. 

vice, instead of, and dominus, master, lord.] (Fr. 
Feudal Law.) One of aclass of officers who origin- 
ally represented the bishops, and who subsequently 
erected their offices into fiefs, and became feudal 
nobles. Brande. 

Wide, v.imper. [Lat., imper. of videre, to see.] 
See ;— used to direct attention to something. 

Wi-dtVi-cet, adv. ([Lat., contracted from videre 
licet, i. e., it is easy to see, one may or can see.] To 
wit; namely ; — often abbreviated to viz. 

Vi-détte’,n. [See VEpDETTE.] (Mil.) A mounted 

sentinel; a vedette. See VEDETTE. 

Vi-d0/ni-a,n. A white wine produced in Teneriffe, 
of a tart flavor. See TENERIFFE. 

Vid/ii-age,n. The state of widows or widowhood; 
widows taken collectively. 

Vid/ii-al, a. [L. Lat. vidualis, from vidua, a widow, 
from viduus, widowed; Pr. vidual, Sp. viudal, It. 
vedovile.| Of, or pertaining to, the state of a widow; 
widowed. [Lare.] Bp. Taylor. 

Vid/ii-a/tion, n. The state of being widowed or 
bereaved; loss; bereavement. [Lare.] 

Vi-dii/ity,n. [Fr. vidwité, Pr. viduitat, Sp. viude- 
dad, It. vedovita, Lat. viduitas. See supra.] Wid- 
owhood. [fare.] ‘ Chaste viduity.” 

Ld. Elienborough. 

Vie,v.i. [imp. & p. p. VIED; p. pr. & vb. n. VYING. ] 

A-8. wigian, wiggan, to contend, to fight, O. H. 
er. wigan, Goth, veigan, veihan.} To strive for 
superiority; to contend; to use emulous effort, as 

in a race, contest, competition, rivalship, or strife. 
In a trading nation, the younger sons may be placed in a 
way of life to vie with the best of their family. Addison. 
Waterloo with Canna’s carnage vies. Byron. 

Vie, v.¢. [Obs.] 1. To do or produce in emulation 
with others; to put in competition with; to bandy; 
to stake; to wager. 


Nor was he set over us to vie wisdom with his Parliament, 
but to be guided by them. Milton. 


And vying malice with my gentleness, 


Pick quarrels with their only happiness. Herbert. 
2. To urge; to press. 
> She hung about my neck, and kiss and kiss 
She vied so fast. Shak. 


Vie, . A contest for superiority; emulation; rival- 
ry; strife. [Obs.] 
We'll all to church together instantly, 
And then a vie for boys. Beau. § Fl. 
Vi-Elle’, n. [Fr. vielle, viole, Pr. viola, viula, Sp., 
Pg., & It. viola, Sp. also vihuela, L. Lat. vitula, from 
Lat. vitulari, to be joyful. Cf. Vion.) A stringed 
instrument played upon with a wheel; a hurdy- 


gurdy. | 

Vien-nésge’ (91), a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Vienna, or to the people of Vienna. 

Vi/en-nése’, n. sing. & pl. (Geog.) A native or in- 
habitant of Vienna; in the plural, the people of 
Vienna. 

View (vii), v. t [imp. & p. p. VIEWED; p. pr. & 

vb. n. VIEWING.] [From the 7 
1. To look at with attention, or for the purpose 

of examining; to behold; to examine with the eye; 

to inspect; to explore. 
Let me view his visage, being dead. 
Nearer to view his prey, and unespied 
To mark what of their state he more might learn. Jfilton. 
2. To survey intellectually; to examine with the 
mental eye; to consider; as, to view the subject in 
all its aspects. 
GS View differs from Jook, see, and behold, in express- 
ing more particular or continued attention to the thing 
which is the object of sight. 


View (vi),”. ([O. Fr. veue, N. Fr. vue, from veoir, 
voir, to see, p. p. veu, vu, f. veue, vue, from Lat. 
videre, id.; It. veduta, vista, Sp., Pg., & Pr. vista.] 

1. The act of seeing or beholding; sight; survey ; 
examination by the eye; inspection. 
I thought thee worth my nearer view. Milton. 


Objects near our view are thought greater than those of 
larger size that are more remote. Locke. 


Surveying nature with too nice a view. Dryden. 

2. Hence, mental survey; intellectual examina- 
tion; as, a just view of the arguments or facts ina 
case. 

3. Reach of the sight; extent of prospect; power 
of seeing; either physically or mentally. 

The walls of Pluto’s palace are in view. Dryden. 

4. That which is seen or beheld; scene; display 
as apprehended by one who looks; sight presented 
to the natural or intellectual eye. ‘To give a right 
view of this mistaken part of liberty.” Locke. ‘To 
have a view of his great power.” Milton. 

5. Hence, the representation of ascene; a sketch, 
either drawn or painted; as, a fine view of Lake 
George. 

6. Mode of looking at or receiving any thing; 
manner of apprehension ; conception ; opinion ; 
judgment; as, one’s views of the policy which ought 
to be pursued. Waterland. 


Shak. 
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7. That which is looked toward or kept in sight, 
as object, aim, intention, purpose, design. 
No man sets himself about any thing but upon some view 


or other which serves him for a reason, ocke, 
8. Appearance; show. 
. Graces... 
Which, by the splendor of her view 
Dazzled, before we never knew. Waller. 


Field of view, the whole space seen or looked at; es- 
pecially, the whole field or area seen through an instru- 
ment, as a microscope or telescope. — Point of view, the 
direction from which a thing is seen. — View-halloo, the 
shout uttered by a hunter upon seeing the object of the 
chase. — View of frankpledge (Law), a court of record, 
held in a hundred, lordship, or manor, before the stew- 
ard of the leet. Blackstone. 

View/’er (vt/er),. 1. One who views, surveys, or 
examines. 

2. (Law.) A town officer whose duty it is to in- 
spectsomething ; as, a viewer of fences, who inspects 
them to determine whether they are sufficient in 
law. 

3. The superintendent of a coal-mine. [Zng.] 

View less (vi/les),a@. Not to be viewed, beheld, or 
seen ; not perceivable by the eye ; invisible ; as, 


viewless winds. Shak. 
Swift through the valves the visionary fair 
Repassed, and viewless mixed with common air. Pope. 


View'ly (vi/1¥), a. Striking to the view; 

View’/séme (vi/sum), pleasing to the sight. 
[North of Eng. Halliwell. 

Wif/da, 7. In the Orkney and Shetland Islands, 
beef and mutton hung and dried, but not salted. 
[Scot.] [Written also vivda.] Jamieson. W. Scott. 

Vi-gés/i-mal, a. [Lat. vigesimus, twentieth, from 
viginti, twenty.] Twentieth; divided into, or con- 
sisting of, twenties or twenty parts. 

Vi-Sés/i-ma/tion, n. [From Lat. vigesimus, vice- 
simus, the twentieth, from viginti, twenty.] The 
act of putting to death every twentieth man. [Rare.] 

Vi-gés/i-mo-quar’to, a. [Lat. vigesimus quartus, 
twenty-fourth.] Formed of sheets folded so as to 
make twenty-four leaves; of, or equal to the size of, 
one fold of a sheet of printing paper, when doubled 
so as to make twenty-four leaves; as, a vigesimo- 
quarto book. 

Vi-gés/i-mo-quar’to, n.; pl. VI-GES/I-MO-QUAR/- 
TOES. : 

1. A book composed of sheets folded so as to make 
twenty-four leaves; a vigesimo-quarto book. 

2. The size of a book thus composed; — usually 
indicated thus: 24mo., or 24°. 

Vig/il,n. [Fr. vigile, veille, Pr., 8p., Pg., It., & Lat. 
vigilia, also Pr. velha, Sp. & Pg. vela, vigia, It. ve- 
glia, from Lat. vigil, awake, watchful, from vigere, 
to be lively or vigorous. ] 

1. Abstinence from sleep, either usual sleep or at 
the customary time ; the act of keeping awake ; 
sleeplessness; watch. 

Nothing wears out a fine face like the vigils of the card- 
table and those cutting passions which attend them. Addison. 

2. Hence, devotional watching; waking for reli- 
gious exercises. 

So they in heaven their odes and vigilstuned. Milton. 


3. The eve or evening before any feast, the eccle- 
siastical day beginning at six o’clock in the evening, 
and continuing till the same hour the following 
evening ; hence, a religious service performed in 
the evening preceding a holiday; also, a fast ob- 
served on the day preceding a holiday; a wake. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age, 
Will oe on the vigil feast his friends, 
And say, To-morrow is St. Crispian. Shak. 

Vigils or watchings of flowers (Bot.), a peculiar faculty 
belonging to the flowers of certain plants of opening and 
closing their petals at certain hours of the day. [fare.] 

Vis/i-lence, n. [Fr. vigilance, Sp. & Pg. vigilancia, 
It. vigilanza, Lat. vigilantia. } 

1. The state or quality of being vigilant; forbear- 
ance of sleep; wakefulness; watchfulness ; cireum- 
spection. 


The flaming ministers to watch and tend 
Their earthly charge; of these the vigilance 


I dread, Milton. 
2. Guard; watch. [Obs. and rare.] 
In at this gate none pass 
The vigilance here placed. Milton. 
Vig/i-lan-¢y,. Vigilance. [0bs.] Fuller, 


Vig/i-lant, a. [Fr. vigilant, Sp., Pg., & It. vigi- 
lante, Lat. vigilans, p. pr. of vigilare, to watch, from 
vigil, awake.] Attentive to discover and avoid dan- 
ger, or to provide for safety; wakeful; watchful; 
circumspect. 

Be sober, be vigilant. 1 Pet. v. 8. 
Take your places, and be vigilant. Shak. 

Vig/i-lant-ly, adv. In a vigilant manner; watch- 
fully; cireumspectly. 

Vi Sin-tiv/i-rate, n. [Lat. vigintiviratus, from 
vigintiviri, a college or board of twenty men, fr. vi- 
ginti, twenty, and vir, a man.] <A body of officers 
of government consisting of twenty men. [Rare.] 

urphy. 

Vignette (vin-ytt/, or vin/yet), n. [Fr. vignette, 
from vigne, a vine, from Lat, vinea, id., from vineus, 
belonging to wine, from vinum, wine. 

1. (Arch.) A running ornament} consisting of 
leaves and tendrils, used in Gothic architecture. 
2. A capital letter in ancient manuscripts ; — so 


VILIFY 


ealled because frequently ornamented with flour- 
ishes in the manner of vine-branches or tendrils; 
hence, any large ornament at the top of a page, 

3. (Print.) Formerly, any kind of printers’ orna- 
ments, as heads, flowers, and tail-pieces; — more 
recently, any kind of wood-cut, engraving, &c., not 
inclosed within a definite border. Fairholt, 

Vi-go/ni-4, a. [Sp. vicogne, vicugna.] Of, per- 
taining to, or characterizing, the vicugna; — said of 
the wool of that animal, used in felting hats, and 
for other purposes. Prescott. 

Vig/or,n. [O. Fr. vigor, vigur, N. Fr. vigueur, It. 
vigore, Pr., Sp., Pg., & Lat. vigor, from Lat. vigere, 
to be lively or strong. ] 

1. Active strength or force of body ; physical force. 

The vigor of this arm was never vain. Dryden. 


2. Strength of mind; intellectual force; energy; 
as, vigor of mind or intellect. 

3. Strength or force in animal or vegetable na- 
ture; as, a plant grows with vigor. 

4. Strength; energy; efficacy. 

Tn the fruitful earth 
His beams, unactive else, their vigor find. Milton. 
Vig/or,v.¢. To invigorate. [Obs.] Feltham. 
Wig/o-rd'so,a. [It.] (Afus.) Vigorous; energetic; 
is a direction to perform a passage with energy and 
orce. 

Vig’/or-otis, a, [O.Fr. & Pr. vigoros, N. Fr. vigou- 

reux, Sp., Pg., & It. vigoroso, L. Lat. vigorosus.] 

1. Possessing vigor; full of physical strength or 
active force; strong; lusty; as, a vigorous youth; 
a vigorous body. 

2. Exhibiting strength, either of body or mind; 
powerful; strong; as, a vigorous attack; vigorous 
exertions. 

The beginnings of confederacies have been vigorous and 
successful, Davenant. 

Vig/or-otis-ly, adv. In a vigorous manner; with 
great physical force or strength; forcibly; with ac- 
ee aeeegae as, to prosecute an enterprise vigor- 
ously. 

Vig/or-otts-ness,n. The quality of being vigorous, 
or possessed of active strength. 

(=~ Vigor and its derivatives commonly imply active 
strength, or the power of action and exertion, in distine- 
tion from passive strength, or strength to endure. 

Vi’king, n.; pl. VI/KINGS, 07 VIKINGS. One of the 
pirate chiefs from among the Northmen, who plun- 
dered the coasts of Europe in the eighth and ninth 
centuries. 

Grim vikings, and their rapture 
In the eee Bane and the capture, 
And the life of slavery. Longfellow. 

(s" Viking differs in meaning from sea-king, with 
which it is frequently confounded. ‘ The sea-king was 
a man connected with a royal race, either of the small 
kings of the country, or of the Haarfager family, and who, 
by right, received the title of king as soon as he took the 
command of men, although only of a single ship’s crew, 
and without having any land or kingdom. Vikings were 
merely pirates, alternately peasants and pirates, deriving 
the name of viking from the vicks, wicks, or inlets on the 
coast in which they harbored with their long ships or 
rowing-galleys.” S. Laing. 

Vild, a._[As if the p. p. of averb to vile. See in- 
Sra.) Vile. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Vild/ly, adv. Vilely. [Obs.] : 

Vile, a. [compar. VILER; superl. VILEST.] [Fr., 
Pr., Sp., & Pg. vil, It. vile, Lat. vilis.] 

1. Humble; low; base; mean; despicable, 

The craft either of fishing, which was Peter’s, or of making 
tents, which was Paul’s, were [was] more vile than the science 
of physic. Ridley. 

The inhabitants account gold a vile thing. Abbot, 

2. Morally base or impure; depraved by sin; 
hateful in the sight of God and men; sinful; wicked; 
bad. ‘Such wile, base practices.” Shak. 

Behold, Iam vile; what shall lanswer thee? Jobxl. 4. 

Syn.—Base; mean; bad. See BAsp. 


Viled, a. [See Vi~p.] Abusive; scurrilous; de- 
famatory; vile. [Obs. Hayward. 
Vile’ly (109), adv. 1. In a vile manner; basely; 
meanly ; shamefully ; as, Hector vilely dragged about 
the walls of Troy. 
2. In a cowardly manner. 
The Volscians vilely yielded the town. Shak, 
Vile/ness, ». 1. The quality of being vile; base- 
ness; meanness; despicableness, 
His vileness us shall never awe. Drayton. 
2. Moral baseness or depravity; degradation by 
sin; extreme wickedness ; badness; as, the vileness 
of wicked men. 
Vil/i-fi-ea’/tion, n. Act of vilifying or defaming. 
Wil/i-fi/er, . One who vilifies or defames. 
Vil/i-ly, v.t. [imp. & p. p. VILIFIED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. VILIFYING. | pra vilificare, from vilis, vile, and 
Jacere, to make, It. vilificare, Pr. & Pg. vilificar.] 
1. To make vile; todebase; to degrade. [fare.] 
Their Maker’s image __ 
Forsook them, when themselves they vilified 
To serve ungoverned appetite. Milton. 
2. To defame; to traduce; to attempt to degrade 
by slander. 
Many passions dispose us to depress and vilify the merit of 
one rising in the esteem of mankind. Addison. 
3. To treat as vile; to treat with contempt; to 
despise. [Obs. and rare.] 


I do vilify your censure. Beau. & Fl. 
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VILIPEND 


Vil/i-pénd, v.t. [Lat. vilipendere, from vilis, vile, 
and pendere, to weigh, to value, It. vilipendere, Fr. 
vilipender, Sp. & Pg. vilipendiar.] To despise; to 
contemn; to slight. [/Zare.] 

That petulant volatility which is impatient of or vilipends 
the conversation and advice of seniors. W. Scott. 

Vil/i-pénd/en-¢y, n. Disesteem; slight. [Rare.] 

Villity, n. [O. Fr. vilité, N. Fr. vileté, Pr. viltat, 
viutat, O. Sp. vilta, It. vilta, Lat. vilitas, from vilis, 
vile.] The state or quality of being vile; vileness; 
baseness. [Obs.] Kennet. 

Vill, n. (0. Fr. ville, vile, a village, N. Fr. ville, a 
town, city, Pr. vila, Sp., Pg., & It. villa, from Lat. 
villa, a country-house, farm.] A small collection 
of houses; a village. Hale, 

; Nor should e’er the crested fowl 

From thorp or vill his matins sound for me. Wordsworth. 
(> A word of various significations in English law; 
as, amanor; a tithing; atown; a township; a parish; a 
part of a parish; a village. The original meaning of vill, 
in England, seems to have been derived from the Roman 
sense of the term villa, a single country residence or 
farm; amanor. The term, however, was applied to any 
collection of houses more than two, and hence came to 
comprehend towns and cities. Burril/. The statute of 
Exeter, 14 Edward I., mentions enttre-vills, demi-vills, 
and hamleis. 


Willa, n.; pl. vit/LAs. [Lat. & It. villa. See su- 
pra.| A country-seat; a country residence, usually 
of a wealthy person. 

Village, n. Ae village, Pr. vilatge, Sp. village, 
Pg. villagem, It. villaggio, from Lat. villa, q.v.] A 
small inhabited place; an assemblage of houses in 
the country, less than a town or city, and inhabited 
chiefly by farmers and other laboring people. 

Syn. — VILLAGE, HAMLET, Town, City. In England, 
a hamlet denotes a collection of houses too small to have 
aparish church. A village has a church, but no market. 
A town has both a market and a church or churches. «A 
city is, in the legal sense, an incorporated borough town, 
which is, or has been, the place of a bishop’s see. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the last three words have a 
different acceptation in the United States. 
These were thy charms, sweet village ; sports like these, » 
With sweet succession, taught e’en toil to please. Goldsmith. 
Sometimes,with secure delight, 
The upland hamlets will invite. Milton. 


The policy of Europe has been more favorable to the indus- 
try of towns than to agriculture, the industry of the ray. 
eamith, 


A city is a town incorporated, which is, or has been, the see 
of a bishop; and though the bishopric hath been dissolved, as 
at Westminster, it yet remaineth a city. Blackstone. 


Wil/la-Zer, n. An inhabitant of a village. 


Brutus had rather be a villager i 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under such hard conditions. Shak. 


Villlage-ry,n. A district of villages, [Obs.] ‘The 
maidens of the villagery.” Shak. 

Villain (42),n. [O. Fr. villain, vilain, vilein, N. 
Fr. vilain, Pr. vilan, vila, Sp. & It. villano, Pg. vil- 
lao, Li. Lat. villanus, from villa, a village, from Lat, 
villa, afarm.] [In the first sense written also vil- 
tan, villein.| 

1. (Feudal Law.) One who holds lands by a base 
or servile tenure, or in villenage; a feudal tenant of 
the lowest class; a bondman or servant. 

If any of my ancestors was a tenant, and a servant, and 
held his lands as a villain to his lord, his posterity also must 
do so, though accidentally they. become noble. Bp. Taylor. 

(= Villains were of two sorts: villains regardant, 
that is, annexed to the manor, adscriptitii glebe ; or vil- 
lains in gross, that is, annexed to the person of their lord, 
and transferable from one to another. Blackstone. 

2. Hence, a clownish person; aboor. [fare.] 


Pour the blood of the villain in one basin, and the blood of 
the gentleman in another, what difference shall here be 
proved? Bacon. 

3. A vile, wicked person; a man extremely de- 
praved, and capable or guilty of great crimes ; a 
deliberate scoundrel ; a self-conscious knave ; a 
designing rascal. ‘‘ A villain with a smiling check.” 


Shak. ‘Calm, thinking villains, whom no faith 
could fix.” Pope. 
Villain, a. Villainous. [Rare.] 


Vil/lain-owtis, a. 
villain. | 

1. Suited to a villain; like a villain; base; vile; 
mean; hence, wicked; depraved; as, a villainous 
person or wretch. 

2. Proceeding from extreme depravity; as, a vil- 
lainous action. 

3. Sorry; mean; vile; mischievous ;—in a famil- 
jar sense; as, a villainous trick of the eye. 

Villainous judgment (O. Law), a judgment that casts 
reproach on the guilty person. 

Vil/lain-otis-ly, adv. Inayillainous manner; with 
extreme wickedness or depravity; basely. 

Vil/lain-otis-ness, n. The quality of being vil- 
lainous; extreme depravity; baseness. 

Vil/lain-y, n. [ Written also villany.] [O. Fr. vil- 
lanie, vilanie, vilainie, vileinie, vilenie, Pr. vilania, 
Sp., Pg., It., & L. Lat. villania. See supra.]} 

1. The quality of being a villain, or villainous; 
extreme depravity; atrocious wickedness; as, the 
villainy of the thief or the robber; the villainy of 
the seducer. 


The commendation is not in his wit, but in his villainy. Shak. 


{Written also villanous.] [From 
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2. Depraved discourse ; infamous speech or 
talk. 

In our modern language, it (foul language] is termed vil- 
lainy, as being proper for rustic boors, or men of coarsest edu- 
cation and employment, who, having their minds debased by 
being conversant in meanest affairs, do vent their sorry pas- 
sions in such strains. Barrow. 

3. Theactof avillain; a deed of deep depravity ; 
a crime. 


Such villainies roused Horace into wrath. Dryden. 


Vil/la-kin, n. [See Vi~uaA.] 1. A little village. 
[Rare.] Gay. 
2. A small villa, or country-house. Atl. Monthly. 

Villlan,n. A villain. [Lare.] 

Villlan-age, n. [O. Fr. villenage, vilenage, Pr. 
vilanatge, Sp. villanage, Pg. villanagem, L. Lat. 
villanagium, villenagium, villanaticum. See VIL- 
LAIN. | 

1. The state of a villain; base servitude; tenure 
on condition of doing the meanest services for the 
lord. [Usually written villenage or villeinage. | 

I speak even now as if sin were condemned in a perpetual 
villanage, never to be free by law. Milton. 


Some faint traces of villanage were detected by the curious 
so late as the days of the Stuarts. Macaulay. 


2. Baseness; infamy; villainy. 
Vil/la-nétte’, n. [Dim. of villa.] 
country residence. [Rare.] 
Villlan-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. VILLANIZED ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. VILLANIZING.] To make vile; to de- 
base; to degrade; to defame; to revile. [are.] 


Were virtue by descent, a noble name 
Could never villanize his father's fame. 


Vil/lan-iz/er, n. 
debases. 

Wil/lan-ots, a. [From villain.] See VILLAINOUS. 

Vil/lan-otts, adv. Villainously. [Obs.] Shak. 

Vil/lan-otis-ly, adv. See VILLAINOUSLY. 

Vil/lan-otis-ness,”. See VILLAINOUSNESS, 

Willlan-y,n. See VILLAINY. 

Wil-lat/ie, a. [Lat. villaticus, belonging to a coun- 
try-house, from villa, a country-house, It, villatico, 
Fr. villatique.| Of, or pertaining to, a village. 
“ Tame, villatic fowl.” Milton. 

Villlein, n. [See VILLAIN.] A feudal tenant of 
the lowest class; a villain. See VILLAIN. 

Vil/lein-age, )n. [See VILLANAGE.] <A tenure of 

Vil/len-age, lands and tenements by base ser- 
vices; villanage. Blackstone. 

Welz, n. pl. [Plural of Lat. villus, shaggy hair, a 
tuft of hairs. } 

1. (Anat.) Minute papillary elevations on animal 
membranes, giving them a velvety appearance, and 
serving mainly for absorption, as in the small intes- 
tine of mammals, and on the chorion. 

2. (Bot.) Fine hairs on plants, like the pile of 
velvet. 

VWil/li-f6rm, a. [Lat. villus, shaggy hair, and forma, 
form.] Having the form or appearance of villi; 
like close-set fibers, either hard or soft; as, the 
teeth of perch are villiform. Dana. 

WVil-lose’ (125), a. (Bot.) Villous. See VinLous. 

Wil-lés/i-ty, n. (Bot.) (a.) The state of being vil- 
lose. (b.) A covering of long, weak hairs. Henslow, 

Willows, a. (Bot.) [Fr. villeuz, It. 
villoso, velloso, Sp. & Pg. velloso, Lat. 
villosus. See supra.] 

1. Abounding or covered with fine 
hairs, or woolly substance; nappy; 
shaggy, with soft hairs. 

2. (Anat.) Furnished with fine, 
fibril-like projections over a surface; 
downy; velvety; as, the villous coat 
of the stomach, 

Wt/men, n. [Lat., twig.] (Bot.) A 
long, slender, flexible shoot or branch. 

Vim/i-nal (Synop., § 130), a ([Fr. 
viminal, from vimen, a pliant twig, from viere, to 
bend or twist together.] Of, or pertaining to, 
twigs; consisting of twigs; producing twigs. 

Vi-min/e-otis (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. vimineus, 
from vimen, a pliant twig; It. vimineo, vimeneo. 
See supra.] 

1. Made of twigs or shoots. ‘In the hive’s vi- 
mineous dome.” Prior. 

2. (Bot.) Producing slender twigs or shoots. 

Vi-na/ceotis (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. vinaceus, fr. 
vinum, wine.]} 

1. Belonging to wine or grapes, 

2. Of the color of wine. 

Wtn/at-grétte’,n. [Fr., from vinaigre, vinegar.] 

1. A sauce, of which vinegar, oil, &c., are ingre- 
dients. 

2. A small box, or bottle, used as a smelling-bot- 
tle, for holding aromatic vinegar contained in a 
sponge, or smelling-salts. 

3. A small, two-wheeled vehicle, to be drawn or 
pushed by a boy or man. 

Vi-nat/i-eo, n. A coarse mahogany obtained in Ma- 
deira from Persea Indica. Simmonds. 

Vin/¢i-bil/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being 
vincible; vincibleness. 

Vin/¢i-ble, a. [Fr. vincible, Sp. vencible, Pg. venci- 
vel, It. vincibile, vincevole, Lat. vincibilis, from vin- 
cere, to vanquish, conquer.] Capable of being over- 
come or subdued; conquerable. ‘‘He not vincible 
in spirit.” Hayward. 


[ Obs.] 
A small villa or 


Dryden. 
One who villanizes, degrades, or 





Villous Mem- 
brane, 








VINED 


Vin/¢i-ble-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
vincible; capability of being conquered. 

Vinet/tire (vinkt/yyr, 53), n. [Lat. vinctura, from 
vincire, vinctum, to bind. | A binding. [Obs.] 

Wine’a-litm, n.; pl. ViNe/U-LA, [Lat., from vin- 
Sis sae to bind; Sp. & Pg. vinculo, It. vin- 
colo. 

1. A bond of union. 

2. (Math.) A straight, horizontal mark placed 
over several members of a compound quantity, 
which are to be subjected to the same operation. 

Vin-dé/mi-al, a. [Fr. vindémial, Lat. vindemialis, 
from vindemia, a vintage, from vinwm, wine, and 
demere, to take away.] Of, or pertaining to, a vint- 
age, or grape haryest. 

Vin-dé/mi-ate, v. 7. 
tum, It. vindemmiare, 
Pr. vendemiar, Fr. vendanger. 
gather the vintage. [Obs.] Evelyn. 

Vin-dé/mi-a’/tion, n. [L. Lat. vindemiatio. 
operation of gathering grapes. [Obs.] ailey. 

Vin/di-ea-bil/i-ty, n. The state or quality of being) 
vindicable, or capable of support or justification. 

Vin di-ea-ble, a. Capable of being vindicated, Spa: ) 
tified, or supported. fe) 

Vin/di-eate, v.t. [imp. & p. p. VINDICATED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. VINDICATING.] [Lat. vindicare, vindica- 
tum, It. vindicare, Sp. & Pg. vindicar, Pr. vendi- 
car, O. Fr. vendiquer. | 

1. To lay claim to; to assert a right to; to claim; 
to arrogate. [Rare.] 

Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain? 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. Pope. 

2. To defend with success; to prove to be just or 
valid ; to maintain ; to assert; as, to vindicate a 
claim or title. 

3. To support or maintain as true or correct, 
against denial, censure, or objections; to defend; to 
justify. 

When the respondent denies any proposition, the opponent 
must vindicate it. Watts, 

Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. Pope. 

4. To maintain, as a law, or a cause, by overthrow- 
ing enemies. 

5. To avenge; to punish; as, a war to vindicate 
or punish infidelity. [Obs.] Bacon. 

God is more powerful to exact subjection and to vindicate 


Lat. vindemiare, vindemia- 
p. vendimiar, Pg. vindimar, 
See supra.] To 


rebellion. Pearson. 
6. To liberate; to set free; to deliver. [Obs.] 
Iam confident he deserves much more 
That vindicates his country from a tyrant 
Than he that saves a citizen. Massinger. 


Syn.—To assert; maintain; claim. See AssErRr. 


Vin/di-ea/tion, n. [O. Fr. vindication, N. Fr. ven- 
dication, Sp. vindicacion, It. vendicazione, Lat. vin- 
dicatio.| -The act of vindicating, or the state of 
being vindicated ; claim ; defense; justification 
against denial or censure; support, as by proof, 
legal process, or the like; as, the vindication of 
opinions, of a title, right, or claim; the vindication 
of the rights of conscience, ‘‘ Occasion for the vin- 
dication of this passage in my book.” Locke. 

Vin/di-ea/tive (Synop., §130), a. [Fr. vindicatif, 
Sp. & Pg. vindicativo, It. vendicativo.] 

1. Tending to vindicate; vindicating. 

2. Revengeful; vindictive. [Obs.]} 

Vindicative persons live the lives of wretches, who as they 
are mischievous, so end they unfortunately. Bacon. 

Vin/di-ea/tive-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being vindicative. 

Vin/di-ea/tor, n. [L. Lat., It. vendicatore.] One 
who vindicates ; one who justifies or maintains; 
one who defends. 

Vin/di-ea-to-ry (50), a. 
justificatory. . 

2. Inflicting punishment; avenging; punitory. 
The afflictions of Job were not vindicatory punishments. 
Bramhall. 

Vin-die/tive, a. [From Lat. vindicta, revenge, 
punishment, from vindicare, to vindicate. Cf. VIN- 
DICATIVE.] Given to revenge; revengeful. 

Iam vindictive enough to repel force by force. Dryden. 


Vin-die/tive-ly, adv. In.a vindictive manner; by 
way of revenge; revengefully. 

Vin-die’tive-mess, n. The quality of being vindic- 
tive; revengeful temper; revengefulness. 

Vine, n. ([Lat. vinum, wine, grapes, vinea, a vine, 
fr. vineus, belonging to wine; Fr. vigne, It. vigna. 
Cf. WINE.] (Bot.) (a.) The plant from which wine 
is made; the woody, climbing plant, that produces 
grapes, of the genus Vitis, and of a great number 
of varieties. (b.) Hence, a climbing or trailing 
plant; the long, slender stem of any plant that 
trails on the ground, or climbs by winding round a 
fixed object, or by seizing any fixed thing with its 
tendrils or claspers; a creeper; as, the hop wine, 
the bean vine, the vines of melons, squashes, pump- 
kins, and other cucurbitaceous plants. 

And one went into the field to gather herbs, and found ua 
wild vine, and gathered thereof wild gourds. 2 Kings iv. 89. 

There shall be no grapes on the vine, nor figs on the fig- 

ee, Jer. viii, 13. 

Relating to, or consisting in, vines. 

“ Vineal plantations.” Browne. 

Having leaves like those of the vine. 


1. Tending to vindicate ; 


tr 
Vi'ne-al, a. 

[Rare.] 
Vined, a. 
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VINE-DRAGON 


Vine/-drag/on, n. An old and fruitless branch of 
a vine. bs. | Holland. 
Vine’-dress/er, n. One who dresses, trims, prunes, 
and cultivates vines. 
Vine’-frét/ter, n. [From vine and fret.] A small 
insect that injures vines; an aphis or puceron. 
fe-gar,n. [Fr. vinaigre, from vin, Lat. vinwm, 
wine, and aigre, Lat. acer, sour.] 
1. An acid liquor obtained from wine, cider, beer, 
and the like, by the acetous fermentation. 


{2 The sourness of vinegar is ordinarily due to acetic 
acid, of which it contains a small proportion, rarely more 
than four or five per cent. Vinegar made from wine con- 
tains also a little tartaric acid, and a minute quantity of 
acetic ether, which communicates a pleasant aroma. 
That made from cider contains also a small proportion of 
malic acid. 


2. Hence, any thing sour;—used also metaphor- 
ically. 

Aromatic vinegar, strong acetic acid highly flavored 
with aromatic substances. — Mother of vinegar, a thick, 
slimy substance which accumulates in vinegar. It con- 
sists, usually, of a compact layer upon the surface, and 
is produced by the aggregation of minute acotyledonous 
plants of the genus Ulvina, or Mycoderma (U. or M. ace- 
ti);—called also vinegar-plant. Baird.— Radical vin- 
egar, acetic acid. — Thieves’ vinegar. See THIEF. 

Vin/e-gar, v.¢. To make into vinegar, or like vine- 
gar; to render sour or sharp. [Obs. and rare.]} 


ed that he hath vinegared his senses 
As 


e was bid. B. Jonson. 


Vin/e-gar-plant, n. (Bot.) A minute plant of the 
genus Ulvina (U. aceti or Mycoderma aceti of some 
authors), known also as mother of vinegar. lt con- 
sists of a layer of very minute granules which 
grow in a branch-like form. When immersed ina 
solution of sugar or treacle, it soon converts the 
liquid into vinegar. Baird, 

Vin’/e-gar-yard,n. A yard where vinegar is made 
and kept. Simmonds. 

Vine/-griib, n. A little insect that infests vines; 
the vine-fretter, or puceron, 

Vine/-mil/dew (mil/du), ». (Bot.) A fungus of the 
genus Oidium (O. Tuckeri), which forms a white, 

lelicate, cottony layer upon the leaves, young 
shoots, and fruit of the vine, causing brown spots 
upon the green parts, and finally a hardening and 
destruction of the vitality of the surface. Baird. 


Vin/er, n. An orderer or trimmer of vines, [Obs.] 
Vin/er-y,”. 1. A vineyard. [0bs.] ‘ The vinery 
of Ramer.” Fabyan. 


2. A structure usually inclosed with glass for 
rearing vines; a hot-house. 

Vine’-saw/fly, n. (ntom.) An insect of the ge- 
nus Selandria (S. vitis), which attacks the grape- 
vine. Harris. 

Vi-nétte’, n. A sprig or branch. Halliwell. 

Vine’yard (yin’/yard), n. [From vine and yard, 
A-S. wingeard, wineard.] An inclosure or yard 
for grape-vines; a plantation of vines producing 
grapes. 

Vin/net, n. A vignette. See VIGNETTE. 

Vin’newed (vin/yyd), a. [See FENOwED.] Moldy; 
musty. [Obs.] 

Most of Chaucer’s words are become, as it were, vinnewed 
and hoary with over-long lying. T. Beaumont. 

Vin’newed-ness,n. The state of being vinnewed ; 
mustiness, moldiness. [Obs,] Barret. 

Vin/ny, a. [See FENOWED.] Moldy; musty. [ Obs.] 

Vin/o-len-¢y, n. Use, vinolentia, It. vinolenzia, 
vinolenza, Sp. vinolencia. See infra.] Drunken- 
ness. [Obs. 

Vin/o-lént, a. [Lat. vinolentus, from vinwm, wine, 
It., Sp., & Pg. vinolento.] Given to wine; drunk- 
en; intemperate. [Obs.] 

Vi-nOse’,a. Vinous. See ViNous. 

Vi-nds/i-ty, n. [Lat. vinositas, Fr. vinosité, Sp. 
vinosidad, It. vinosita.| The state or quality of 
being vinous. 

Vi/notis, a. [Fr. vineux, Pr. vinos, Sp. & It. vinoso, 
Pg. vinhoso, Lat. vinosus, from vinum, wine.) Hay- 
ing the qualities of wine; pertaining to wine; as, a 
vinous taste; a vinous flavor; vinous fermentation, 

Vin/quish, n. See VANQUISH. 

Vint/age (45),n. [From vine; Fr. vendange, O. Fr. 
vendenge, vindange, Pr. vendanha, from Lat. vinde- 
mia. See VINDEMIAL.] 

1. The produce, in grapes or in wine, of the vine 
for the season; as, the vintage is abundant. 
2,.. The time of gathering the crop of grapes. ‘‘As 
a swarm of flies in vintage.” Milton. 
et n. [From vintage, Fr. vendangeur.] 
One who gathers the vintage. 

Vint/age-spring, n. A wine-fount. 

Vint/a-ging,n. The act of gathering in a crop of 
grapes. 

Vint/ner, n. [O. Eng. vintener, O. Fr. vinetier, 
vinotier, Lat. vinitor, from vinum, wine; Ger. win- 
zer.| One who deals in wine; a wine-seller. 


Vint/ry, x. [From O. Fr. vinotier, vinetier, wine- 
merchant. ee supra.] A place where wine is 
sold, [Obs.] Ainsworth. 

Vin’/y, a. 1. Belonging to vines; producing grapes. 


2. Abounding in vines. P. Fletcher. 
Vi/ol,n. [Fr. viole, Pr. viola, viula, Sp., Pg., & It. 

viola, L. Lat. vitula. See VIELLE.] 
1. (Mus.) A stringed musical instrument formerly 
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in use, of the same form as the violin, but larger, 
and haying six strings, to be struck with a bow, and 
the neck furnished with frets for stopping the 
strings. 

Me softer airs befit, and softer strings 

Of lute, or viol, still more apt for mournful things. Ailton. 

(@- The name is now applied as a general term to 
designate instruments of the violin kind, as tenor viol, 
base-viol, and the like. 

2. (Naut.) A large rope sometimes used in weigh- 
ing anchor. [Written also voyal, voyol.] Totten, 

Vilo-la, n. [See supra.) (Mus.) An instrument in 
form and use resembling the violin, but somewhat 
larger, and a fifth lower in compass. “ 

Viola di amore. [It., viol of love; Fr. viol d'amour.) 
(Mus.) A viol, larger than the violin, with six brass or 
steel wires, yielding a peculiarly soft and silvery sound. 
It is now seldom used. — Viola di braccia..» [It., viol of 
the arm.] The counter-tenor viol; an instrument re- 
sembling the viola;—so called because held upon the 
arm, to distinguish it from the viola di gamba. — Viola di 
gamba. [It., viol of the leg.] An instrument resembling 
the viola, but larger, and held between the legs. It is 
now rarely used. — Viola di spaila. [It., viol of the shoul- 
der.] An instrument formerly used, resembling the vio- 
la, and intermediate in size between the viola and the 
viola di gamba. 

Vio-la-ble, a. [Fr. violable, Pg. violavel, It. viola- 
bile, Lat. violabilis. See VIOLATE.] Capable of 
being violated, broken, or injured. 

Wi/o-la/ceotis, a. [Lat. violaceus, from viola, a 
violet, It. & Sp. violaceo, Pr. violace.] Resembling 
violets in color; bluish-purple. 

Vv/o-las’/¢emt, a. Tending to a violet color; vio- 
lescent. [Rare.] 

Vivo-late,v.t. [imp. & p. p. VIOLATED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. VIOLATING.] [Lat. violare, violatum, from 
vis, strength, force, It. violare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. vio- 
lar, Fr. violer.] 

1. To treat in a violent manner; to outrage; to 
abuse ; to injure. ‘‘ His wife Boadicea violated 
with stripes, and his daughters with rape.” Jfilton. 

2. To do violence to, as to any thing that should 
be held sacred or respected; to profane; to dese- 
crate ; to break forcibly; to trench upon; to in- 
fringe. 





Violated vows 


’Twixt the souls of friend and friend. Shak. 
Oft have they violated 
The temple, oft the law, with foul affronts. Milton. 


3. To commit rape on; to ravish; to deflower. 
Syn.—To injure; disturb; interrupt; infringe; trans- 
gress; profane; deflower; debauch. 
Vi/o-la/tion, n._ [Fr. violation, Pr. violacto, Sp. 
violacion, It. violaztone, Lat. violatio.] 
1. The act of violating, or the state of being vio- 
lated; interruption, as of sleep or peace. 


as, the violation of law or positive command, of 
covenants, engagements, and promises. ‘The vio- 
lation of my faith.” Shak. 

3. Act of irreverence; profanation or contemptu- 

ous treatment of sacred things; as, the violation of 
a church, 

4. Ravishment; rape; stupration. 
Vi/o-la‘tive,a. Violating, or tending to violate. 
Vilo-la/tor, n. [Lat., It. violatore, Sp. & Pg. vio- 

lador, Pr. violaire, Fr. violateur.} 

1. One who violates, injures, interrupts, or dis- 

turbs; as, a violator of repose. 

2. One who infringes or transgresses; as, a vio- 

lator of law. 

3. One who profanes, or treats with irreverence ; 

as, a violator of sacred things. 

4. One who debauches or deflowers; a ravisher. 
Wi’o-lenge, 7. [Fr. violence, Pr. violensa, Sp. & Pg. 

violencia, It. violenza, Lat. violentia. ] 

1. The quality of being violent; highly excited 

action, whether physical or moral; yvehemence; 
impetuosity; force. 





That seal 
You ask for with such violence, the king 


With his own hand gave me. Shak, 
All the elements 
At least had gone to wreck, disturbed and torn 
With violence of this conflict. Milton. 


2. Injury done to that which is entitled to respect, 
reverence, or observance; outrage; unjust force; 
profanation; infringement. 

Do violence to no man. Luke iii. 14. 

We can not, without offering violence to all records, divine 


and human, deny a universal deluge. Burnet. 
Looking down, he saw 
The whole earth filled with violence. Milton. 


3. Ravishment; rape; constupration. 

To do violence on, to attack; to murder. ‘' But, as it 
seems, did violence on herself.” Shak. — To do violence 
to, to outrage; to force; to injure; as, he does violence to 
his own opinions. 

Syn.—Vehemence; outrage; fierceness; eagerness ; 
violation; infraction; infringement; transgression; op- 
pression. 

Vi’o-leng¢e, v. ¢. To assault; to injure; also, to 
bring by violence. [Obs. and rare.] B. Jonson. 

Vi’o-lent, a. [Fr. & Pr. violent, Sp., Pg., & It. vio- 
lento, Lat. violentus, violens, from vis, strength, 
force. } 

1. Moving or acting with physical strength; urged 
or impelled with force; excited by strong feeling or 


2. Infringement; transgression ; non-observance; | 





| Wifo-line, n. 
’ 





VIPER 


passion; forcible; vehement; impetuous; fierce: 
furious; severe. ‘Upon a wild and violent sea.” 
Shak. ‘A violent cross-wind.” Milton. 

2. Committing outrage; breaking law or right; 
acting by unjust or improper force; outrageous; 
assailant; as, a violent attack on the minister. ‘To 
bring forth more violent deeds.” Milton. 

Some violent hands were laid on Humphrey's life. Shak. 


3. Produced or effected by force; not sponta- 
neous; unnatural; abnormal. 


Violent delights have violent ends. Shak. 
No violent state can be perpetual. Burnet. 
Vows made in pain are violent and void. Milton. 


Violent presumption (Law), presumption of a fact that 
arises from proof of circumstances which necessarily at- 
tend such facts. — Violent profits (Scots Law), rents or 
profits of an estate, recoverable in a process of removing, 
against a tenant wrongfully holding over after warning. 

Syn. — Fierce ; vehement ; outrageous ; boisterous; 
turbulent; furious; impetuous; passionate; severe; ex- 
treme. 

Vi/o-lent, m. An assailant. [0Obs.] 
Remember, violents shall not take heaven, but hell, by force. 
Decay of Piety. 
Vi/o-lent, v. ¢. To urge with violence. [0bs.] 
Vi/o-lent, v. i. To be violent; to act violently. 
[ Obs. and rare.] 


The grief is fine, full, perfect that I taste, 
And violenteth in a sense as strong 
As that which causeth it. Shak. 
Vi/o-lent-ly, adv. Inaviolent manner; with force; 
forcibly ; vehemently ; as, the wind blows violently. 
Forfeitures must not be exacted violently. Bp. Taylor. 


Vi/o-lés’/cgent, a. [N. Lat. violescens, from Lat. 
viola, a violet.] Tending to a violet color; violas- 
cent. 

Vi/o-lét, n. [Fr. violette, Pr., Sp., & Pg. violeta, 
It. violetta, from Pr., Sp., Pg.,. It., & Lat. viola, a 
violet. ] : 

1. (Bot.) A plant and flower of the genus Viola, 
of many species. They are generally low, herba- 
ceous plants, and the flowers of many of the species 
are of some shade of blue. 

2. The color seen in a violet, being that one of the 
seyen primary colors of the solar spectrum which 
is most refrangible. 

Vio-lét, a. [Fr. violet, Pg. violete, It. violetto. See 
supra.| Dark blue, inclining to red; red and blue 
combined. 

Wi/o-lét-shéll, n. (Zodl.) A mollusk of the genus 
Tanthina, having a shell of a fine violet-blue color. 

Vi’o-lét-wood, n. A kind of wood obtained in 


Guiana, and used for turning. It is the product of 
Simmonds. 


the Andira violacea. 

Vi/o-lin’, n. [It. & Pg. violino, 
Sp. violin, Pr. & Fr. violon. See 
Vio“ and VIELLE.] (Mus.) An = 
instrument with four strings, 
played with a bow; a fiddle. 

(25 The violin is distinguished for 
the brilliancy and gayety, as well as 
the power and variety, of its tones, 
and in the orchestra, it is the leading 
and most important instrument. 


(Chem.) A white, 
poisonous principle of an alka- 
line nature, obtained from the 
different parts of the plant Viola 
odorata. 

Vi/o-lin/ist, n. [Fr. violiniste, 
violon, It. & Sp. violinista.) A 
player on a violin, 

Vi/oList, n. [Fr. violiste.] A 
player on the viol; a violinist. 

Wi/o-lon-¢él/list, n. [Fr. violoncelliste, It. violon- 
cellista.] One who plays on the violoncello. 

Vi/o-lon-célVlo (vé/o-lon-cht@l/lo, or v@/o-lon stl’lo) 
(Synop., § 130), . [It. violoncello, diminutive of 
violone, a base-viol; Sp. violoncelo, violonchelo, Fr. 
violoncelle. See infra.| (Mus.) A stringed instru- 
ment of music; a base-viol of four strings, or a base- 
violin with long, large strings, giving sounds an oc- 
tave lower than the tenor violin, 

Wiolone (ve/o-l0’/na), n. [It. violone, augment. of 
viola, a viol.] (Mus.) The largest instrument of 
the base-viol kind, having strings tuned an octave 
below those of the violoncello; the contra-basso ; — 
called also double-base. [Written also violono.] 

Vi’o-lotis, a. Violent. [Obs.] 

Vi'per, n. (Fr. vipére, Pr. 
vipera, vibra, Sp. & Pg. 
vibora, It. & Lat. vipera, 
probably contracted from 
vivipera, from Lat. vivus, 
alive, and parere, to bring 
forth, because it was be- 
lieved to be the only ser- 
pent that brings forth liv- 
ing young. 5 

1. (Zo6l.) One of a family of poisonous reptiles 
belonging to the order of the snakes. The species 
are found mostly in Africa and Asia. 

There came a viper out of the heat, and fastened on his 

and. Acts xxviii. 5. 

2. Hence, a malignant person; a base, contempti- 

ble villain. 





Violin. 





Viper. 
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VIPERINE 


Who committed 
'To such a viper his most sacred trust 
Of secrecy. Shak. 
Vi/per-ine (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. viperinus, Sp., 
Pg., & It. viperino, Pr. viperin, viperi, Fr. vipérin.] 
Of, or pertaining to, a viper, or to vipers, 
Wi’/per-ish, a. Like a viper; viperous. 
Wi/per-owtis, a. Having the qualities of a viper; 
malignant ; venomous; as, a viperous tongue, ‘ This 
viperous slander.” Shak. 
Vi’per’s-bii’gloss, 7. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Echium, some species of which are cultivated for 
their beauty. 
Wi/per’s-grass, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Scorzonera, some species of which haye edible 
roots, which are sometimes used as food. 
Vi/ra-Sin/i-an, a. Having the qualities of a virago. 
Vi/ra-gin/i-ty, n. The qualities or character of a 
virago. ee 
Vi-ra/go (Synop., § 180), n.; pl. VI-RA/GOES. [Lat. 
virago, from vir, a man; It. viragine, Fr. & Pg. 
virago.] 

1. A woman of extraordinary stature, strength, 
and courage; a female who has the robust body 
and masculine mind of aman; a female warrior. 

To arms! to arms! the fierce virago cries. Pope. 


2. Hence, a bold, impudent, turbulent woman; 
a termagant; a vixen. 

Vire (ver), n. [O. Fr. vire 
Armor. bir. Cf. VIRETON. | 
merly used with the cross-bow. [0bds.] Gower. 

Virle-lay,n. [Fr. virelai, from virer, to turn, and 
lai, a song, a lay, q. v.] An ancient French song, 
or short poem, wholly in two rhymes, and composed 
in short lines, with a refrain. 

To which a lady sung a virelay. Dryden. 

te ‘* The virelay admitted only two rhymes, and after 
employing one for some time, the poet was to virer, or 
turn, to the other. .. . Ido not recollect any real virelay 
in English.” Nares. 

Vi/rent, a ([Lat. virens, p. pr. of virere, to be 
green; It. virente.] Green; verdant; fresh; not 
faded or withered. [Rare.] Browne, 

Vi-rés/cent, a. [Lat. virescens, p. pr. of virescere, 
to grow green, verb inchoative from virere, to be 
green.] Slightly green; beginning to be green; 
greenish. 

Vir’e-ton, n. [It. See VirE.] An arrow with a 
thick, lozenge-shaped head, and having the feathers 
placed at an angle with the shaft to make it spin in 
flying. Fairholt. 

Vir’zga-loo’, n. The same as VERGALIEU. 

Vir’gate (45), a. [Lat. virgatus, from virga, a twig, 
rod.] (Bot.) Having the shape of a rod or wand; 
twig-like; wand-shaped; as, a virgate stem. 

Vir’gate,n. [L. Lat. virgata, a farm, virgata terre, 
so much land as virga terre, a land measure, con- 
tains, from Lat. virga, a twig, rod.] A yardland, 
or measure of land varying from fifteen to forty 


Pr., Sp., & Pg. vira, 
A barbed arrow, for- 


acres. [Qbs.] Warton. 
Vir’ga-ted, a. [Lat. virgatus, striped.] Striped; 
streaked. [Obs. 
Virge,n. A wand. [Obs.] See VERGE. 
Vir’ger,n. Averger. [Obs. 


Vir-gil/i-an, a. pot piriais It. Virgiliano, 
Fr. Virgilien.] ritten also Vergilian.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, Virgil, the Roman poet. 
2. Resembling the style of Virgil. 

The rich Virgilian rustic measure 

Of Lari Maxume. Tennyson. 

Vir’ Zin (18), n. pee virgo, virginis, from virere, 
to be green, to flourish; It. virgine, vergine, Sp. 
virgen, Pg. virgem, Pr. virgi, vergi, verge, Fr. 
vierge.| 

1. A female of unspotted purity; she who has 
preserved her chastity, or who has had no carnal 
knowledge of man. 

2. A woman notamother. [Rare.] Milton. 

3. A person of the male sex who has not known 
fobs} indulgence ; one who is perfectly chaste. 

Ee 

These are they which were not defiled with women; for 

they are virgins. Riev. xiv. 4. 
He his flesh hath overcome; 
He was a virgin, as he saith. Gower. 

4. (Astron.) The sign or the constellation Virgo. 
See VIRGO. 

Vir/Sin, a. 1. Chaste; pure; undefiled; fresh; 
new; as, virgin soil; virgin gold. ‘‘ White, cold, 
virgin snow.” Shak. 

A few ounces of mutton, with a little virgin oil. Zandor. 

2. Becoming a virgin; maidenly; modest; indi- 
cating modesty; as, a virgin blush. ‘Virgin 


shame.” Cowley. 
Innocence and virgin modesty... 
That would be wooed, and not unsought be won. Jilton. 
Vir’ gin, v.t. ori, To play the virgin; to be or keep 
chaste. [Obs.] 
My pure lip 
Hath virgined it e’er since. Shak. 
WVir/Sin-al, a. [Fr., Pr., Sp., & Pg. virginal, It. 
virginale, Lat. virginalis.] Of, or pertaining to, a 
virgin. [Obs.] ‘‘Virginal chastity.” Hammond. 
Vir/Zin-al, n. [Fr. virginal; probably so called 
from being used by young girls, or virgins.] (Mus.) 
An instrument somewhat resembling the spinet, 
but having a rectangular form, like the small piano- 
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forte. It had strings and keys, but only one wire 
toanote. The instrument was used in the sixteenth 
century, but is now wholly obsolete. It was some- 
times called a pair of virginals. 

Vir/gin-al, v.7. To play with the fingers, as if on 
a virginal; to pat. [Obs. and rare.] 

Still virginaling 
Upon his palm. Shak. 

Vir-gin/i-ty, n. [Fr. virginité, Pr. virginitat, ver- 
genetat, 8p. virginidad, Pg. virginidade, It. virgi- 
nita, Lat. virginitas.| The quality of a virgin; un- 
defiled purity or chastity ; maidenhood. 

Vir’ gin’s-bow’er, n, (Bot.) A climbing plant of 
the genus Clematis. EB 

Vir'go,n. (Lat. virgo, a virgin, 
the constellation Virgo in the zo- 
diac. See VIRGIN.] ( Astron.) (a.) 
A sign of the zodiac which the sun 
enters about the 21st of August. 
(b.) A constellation of the zodiac, 
now occupying chiefly the sign 
Libra, and containing the bright 4 
star Spica. y 

Vir/gou-leiise, n. [Fr. virgou- 
leuse. See VERGOULEUSE.] A 
variety of pear of an excellent 
quality. [Also vergouleuse. ] 

Vir/gu-late, a. Shaped like a 
twig or rod. 

Vir’/siile,n. [Fr. virgule, a little 
rod, Lat. virgula.] A comma, 
[Lare.] 

In the MSS. of Chaucer, the line is always broken by a 
cesura in the middle, which is pointed by avirgule. Hallam. 

Vir/id, a. (Lat. viridis, green.] Green. [Obs.] 

The virid marjoram 
Her sparkling beauty did but see. Crompton. 

Vir/i-dés/c¢enge, n. The state or quality of being 
viridescent. 

Ve se a. 
ish, 








Virgo and Sign. 


(Bot.) Slightly green; green- 
Gray. 

Vi-rid/ity, {™ [Fr. viridité, It. viridita, Lat. 

Vir/id-ness, viriditas, from viridis, green, from 
virere, to be green.] Greenness; verdure; the color 
of fresh vegetables. 

Wi/rile, or Virfile (Synop., § 180), a. [Fr., Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. viril, It. virile, Lat. virilis, from vir, a 
man. 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a man, in the eminent 
sense of the word (not to man, in the sense of the 
human race); belonging to the male sex; as, virile 
age. 

2. Masculine ;— opposed to puerile or feminine ; 
as, virile strength or vigor. 

Vi-ril/i-ty, or Vi-ril/i-ty, n. [Fr. virilité, Sp. 
virilidad, Pg. virilidade, It. virilita, Lat. virilitas. } 

1. The quality of being virile; the state of an 
adult male; manhood; manly character. 

2. The power of procreation, Browne. 

Vi-rip’o-tent, a. [Lat. vir, man, and potens, po- 
tentis, fit for.] Fit for a husband; marriageable. 


[Obs.] ‘Being not of ripe years, nor viripotent, 
nor marriable.” Holinshed,. 
Vir-mil/ion (-mil/yun), 2. Vermilion. [lare.] 


WVi-role’, n. [Fr.] (Her.) The hoop, ring, or 
mouth-piece of a bugle or hunting-horn. 
WVi-roled’, a. (Her.) Furnished with a virole or 
viroles. 
Vi-rose’, a. [Lat. virus, poison.] Having a nauseous 
odor; poisonous. [fare. 
Vir-tu’ (Synop., § 180), ». 
Lat. virtus. See VIRTUE.] 
1. A love of the fine arts; a taste for curiosities. 
2. Objects of art or antiquity, taken collectively ; 
curiosities, such as are found in museums or pri- 
vate collections. Fairholt. 
Virt/a-al (virt/yy-al), a. [Fr. virtwel, Pr., Sp., & 
Pg. virtual, It. virtwale, L. Lat. virtualis, from Lat. 
virtus, strength, power.] 
1. Having the power of acting or of invisible effi- 
cacy without the material or sensible part; poten- 


tial, [Rare.] 
Every kind that lives, 

Fomented by his virtual power, and warmed. AJfillton. 
Neither an actual nor virtual intention of the mind, but 

only that which may be gathered from the outward acts. 
Stillingfleet. 
2. Being in essence or effect, not in fact; as, the 
virtual presence of a man in his agent or substitute. 
“To mark by slight differences in the manners a 
virtual identity in the substance.” De Quincey. 


Principle of virtual velocities (Mech.), the law that 
when several forces are in equilibrium, the algebraic sum 
of their virtual moments is equal to zero. — Virtwal focus 
(Opt.), the point from which rays, having been rendered 
divergent by reflection or refraction, appear to issue; the 
point at which converging rays would mect if not reflected 
or refracted before they reach it. — Virtwal moment of a 
force, the product of the intensity of the force multiplied 
by the virtual velocity of its point of application. — Virt- 
ual velocity (Mech.), a minute hypothetical displacement, 
or motion, assumed in analysis to facilitate the investiga- 
tion of statical problems. With respect to any given force 
of a number holding a material system in equilibrium, it 
is the projection upon the direction of the force of a line 
joining its point of application with a new position of that 
point conceived to be taken indefinitely near to the first, 
and without disturbing the equilibrium of the system, or 
the connections of its parts with each other. 


[It. virtw, virtue, from 





VIRTUOUS 


Virt/i-AVi-ty, n. [Fr. virtualité, Sp. virtualidad, 
It. virtualita.| The quality of being virtual; po- 
tentiality ; efficacy; existence. [Obs.] 

In one grain of corn, there lieth dormant a virtuality of 
many other. Browne. 

Virt/ii-al-ly, adv. Ina virtual manner; in efficacy 
or effect only; by means of some supposed virtue 


or influence, 
Virt/ii-ate, v.t. To make efficacious. [0Obs.] 
Virt/iie (18), n. [Fr. vertu, Pr. vertut, virtut, ee 
virtud, Pg. virtude, It. virti, Lat. virtus, strength, 
courage, excellence, virtue, from vir, aman.] 


1. Manly strength or courage; bravery; spirit; 
valor, [Obs.] 
Built too strong 
For force or virtue ever to expugn. Chapman. 
2. Active quality or power ; capacity or power 
adequate to the production of a given effect; 
strength; force; eflicacy. 
Jesus, knowing in himself that virtue had gone out of him, 
turned him about. Mark v.30. 


She moves the body which she doth possess, : 
Yet no part toucheth, but by virtue’s touch. Davies. 


Aman was driven to depend for his security against misun- 


derstanding, upon the pure virtue of hissyntax. De (Quincey. 


3. Natural excellence ; that which constitutes 
value and merit; worth. 

In the Greek poets, as also in Plautus, the economy of po- 
ems is better observed than in Terence, who thought the sole 
grace and virtue of their fable the sticking in of sentences. 

B. Jonson. 

4. Moral excellence; that which gives moral 
merit and value; practice of duty and abstinence 
from vice; morality; uprightness. 

Virtue only makes our bliss below. 
If there’s a Power above us, — 

And that there is all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works, — he must delightin virtue. Addison. 

5. A particular moral excellence; as, the virtue 
of temperance, of charity, andthe like. ‘ The ver 
virtue of compassion.” Shak. ‘‘ Remember all 
his virtues.” Addison. 

6. Especially, female chastity; virginity; purity. 

HI. I believe the girl has virtue. 

M. And if she has, I should be the last man in the world to 
attempt to corrupt it. Go ith. 

7. One of the orders of the celestial per aie 
especially, in works of art, an order of angels, 
generally represented in complete armor, bearing 
pennons and battle-axes. ‘‘ Thrones, dominations, 
princedoms, virtues, powers.” Milton. 

Cardinal virtues. See CARDINAL. — Jn or by virtue of, 
through the force of; by authority of. ‘*‘ He used to travel 
through Greece by virtue of this fable, which procured 
him reception in all the towns.” Addison. ‘This they 
shall attain, partly in virtwe of the promise of God, and 
partly in virtue of piety.” Atterbury. — Theological viri- 
wes, the three virtues, faith, hope, and charity. 

Virt/iie-less, a. Destitute of virtue; without effi- 
cacy or operating qualities. 


Pope. 





Virtueless she wished all her herbs andcharms. Fairfax. — 


Vir/tu-ds/i-ty, . The state or character of a vir- 
tuoso ; especially, the character of one in whom 
mere artistic feeling or esthetic cultivation takes the 
place of religious character; sentimentalism. 

This famous passage is one of those over which the virtuos- 
ity of modern times, rejoicing in evil, has hung so fondly. 
C. Kingsley. 

Vir/tu-0/so, n.; Eng. pl. ViR/TU-0/s0s; It. pl. VER/- 
Tu-O'sr, [It. See Virtuous.] One devoted to 
virtu; a person skilled in the fine arts, in antiqui- 
ties, curiosities, and the like. 

Virtuoso the Italians call a man who loves the noble arts, 
and is a critic in them. Dryden. 

te" ‘We can not wonder that Italy should fill our 
Great Exhibition with beautiful specimens of her skill in 
the arts, . . . but should only rivet her chains the more 
closely by the weak and ineffectual efforts which she 
makes to break them, when she can degrade the word 
virtuoso, or ‘the virtuous,’ to signify one accomplished in 
painting, music, and sculpture —such things as are the 
ornamental fringe of a nation’s life, but can never be 
made without loss of all manliness of character, its main 


texture and woof.” Trench. 
Vir’/tu-60/so-ship, n. The pursuits or occupation 
of a virtuoso. Hurd, 


Virt/ii-otis (virt/yy-us), a. [Fr. vertueux, O. Fr. 
vertuos, Pr. vertuos, vertudos, Sp., Pg., & It. vir- 
tuwoso. See VIRTUE.] . 

1. Possessing or exhibiting virtue ; as, (a.) Of 
manly courage and strength ; valorous; brave. [ Obs.] 
Old Priam’s son, among them all, was chiefly virtuous. 
Chapman. 

owerfully 


(6.) Having special power or efficacy; 
[Rare.] ‘‘ Every 
Milton. 


operative ; efficacious ; potent. 
virtuous plant and healing herb.” 
Lifting his virtuous staff on high, 
He smote the sea, which calmed was with speed. Spenser. 
2. Showing moral virtue or excellence; excellent; 
good; blameless; morally right; righteous; as, a 
virtuous action ; a virtuous life. ‘Mistress Ford 
... the virtuous creature, that hath the jealous 
fool to her husband.” Shak, 
The virtuous mind that ever walks attended 
By a strong-siding champion, conscience. Milton. 
The mere performance of virtuous actions does not denom- 
inate an agent virtuous. Price. 


3. Chaste; pure; — applied to women. 
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VIRTUOUSLY 


Virt/ii-otis-ly, adv. In a virtuous manner; in 
conformity with the moral law or with duty; as, a 
life virtwously spent, ‘A child virtwously educa- 
ted.” Addison. 

Virt/ii-oiis-ness, n. The state or character of be- 
ing virtuous. ’ 

Vir/u-lenge, - (Fr. virulence, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
Vir’u-len-¢y,$ virulencia, It. virulenza, Lat. vi- 
rulentia. | ; 

1. The quality of being virulent; injurious activ- 
ity ; poisonousness ; acrimony ; malignancy ; as, 
the virulence of poison. 

2. Acrimony of temper ; extreme bitterness or 
malignity; as, the virulence of enmity; the viru- 
lence of satire; to attack a man with virulence. 
“The virulence of one declaimer, or the profundi- 
ties and sublimities of the other.” Bp. Taylor. 

Vir/n-lent, a. [Fr. virulent, Sp., Pg., & It. viru- 
lento, Lat. virulentus, from virus, q. v.] 

1. Extremely poisonous or venomous ; very ac- 
tive in doing injury. ‘‘ A contagious disorder ren- 
dered more virulent by uncleanness.” W. Scott. 

2. Very bitter in enmity; malignant; as, a viru- 
lent invective. 

Vix/u-lent-ed, a. Madevirulent; filled with virus; 
poisoned. [Obs. 

Vir'u-lent-ly, adv. In a virulent manner ; with 
malignant activity; with bitter spite or severity. 
Vi’rus,n. ([Lat., a slimy liquid, a poisonous liquid, 

poison. 

1. (Med.) (a.) Contagious or poisonous matter, as 
of specific ulcers, the bite of snakes, and the like; — 
applied to organic poisons. (0.) The special conta- 
gion of a disease, 

(> “ By it [virus] is understood a principle unknown 
inits nature, and inappreciable by the senses, which is the 
agent for the transmission of infectious diseases. Thus, 
we speak of the variolic, vaccine, and syphilitic virwses. 
Virus differs from venom in the latter being a secretion 
natural to certain animals, whilst the former is always 
the result of a morbid process, —a morbid poison.” 

Dunglison. 

2. Hence, the spirit, aim, or drift of any thing 
injurious, especially any thing of a moral nature; 
as, the virus of party spirit. 

VWis,n. [Lat.] Force; power. 

Vis impressa (Mech.), force exerted, as in moving a 
body, or changing the direction of its motion; impressed 
force. [Obs.] —Visinertix. (a.) The resistance of matter, 
as when a body at rest is set in motion, or a body in motion 
is brought to rest, or has its motion changed either in di- 
rection or in velocity. (6.) Inertness; inactivity. Vis 
inertiz and inertia are not strictly synonymous. The 
former implies the resistance itself which is given, while 
the latter implies merely the property by which it is given. 

. — Vis mortua (Mech.), dead force; force doing no work, 
but only producing pressure. [Rare.] — Vis vitalis (Phys- 
zol.), vital force. — Vis viva (Mech.), living force; the force 
of a body moving against resistance, or doing work, in dis- 
tinction from vis mortua, or dead force. It is expressed 
by the product of the mass of a body multiplied by the 
square of its velocity. — Principle of vis viva, the prin- 
ciple that the difference between the aggregate work of 
the accelerating forces of a system and that of the retard- 
ing forces is equal to one half the vis viva accumulated 
or lost in the system whilst the work is doing, 


Wi'sa,n. [Fr.] An official indorsement on a pass- 
port; a visé. See VISE. Simmonds. 
Vi'sa, v. t. [imp. & p. p. VISAED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
VISAING.] ‘To indorse, after examination, with the 

word visé, as a passport; to visé. 
Vis/age (45), n. [Fr. visage, Pr. visatge, Sp. visage, 
g. visagem, O. It. visaggio, L. Lat. visagium, from 
Lat. visus, a seeing, a look, from videre, viswm, to 
see.] The face, countenance, or look of a person, 
or of other animals ; — chiefly applied to human be- 

ings; as, a wolfish visage, 

His visage was so marred, more than any man. Jsa. lii. 14. 
Love and beauty still that visage grace. Waller. 


WVis’aged, a. Having a visage or countenance, 
WVis/ard (viz/ard),n. A mask, See VISOR. 
Wis/ard, v.t. To mask. 

Wi s-a-vis (viz/a-ve’), n. [Fr., opposite, face to face. ] 

1. One who, or that which, is opposite, or face to 
face with, another. 
2. A carriage in which two persons sit face to face. 

Vis’/ge-ra, n.; pl. of viscus. [Lat.] (Anat.) The 
contents of the great cavities of the body, as of the 
head, thorax, and abdomen; but especially those of 
the abdomen, as the stomach, intestines, &c.; 
bowels. 

Vis’/cer-al, a, [Fr. viscéral, It. viscerale, L. Lat, 
visceralis. | 

1. Of, or pertaining to, the viscera. 
2. Having deep sensibility. [ Rare.] Bp. Reynolds. 

Vis’/cer-ate, v. t. [imp. & p. p. VISCERATED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. VISCERATING.] [It. viscerare, viscera- 
tum.] To deprive of the entrails or viscera; to evis- 

_ cerate; to exenterate; to embowel. 

Vis’cid, a. [Lat. viscidus, from Lat. viscum, the 
mistletoe, bird-lime made from the berries of the 
mistletoe, It. viscido.] Sticking or adhering, and 
having aropy or glutinous consistency ; glutinous; 
sticky ; tenacious; as, turpentine, tar, gums, and 
the like, are more or less viscid. 

Vis-cid/ity, n. [O. Fr. viscidité, It. viscidita.] 

1. The quality of being viscid; glutinousness; 
tenacity; stickiness. 
2. That which is viscid; glutinous concretion. 
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Vis-eds/i-ty, n. [Fr. viscosité, Pr. viscositat, Sp. 
viscosidad Pg. viscosidade, It. viscosita, L. Lat. 
viscositas. | The quality of being viscous; viscid- 
ity; glutinousness; tenacity. 

Wis’/eount (vi/kount), n. [O. Fr. viscomte, vice- 
comte, vicomte, N. Fr. vicomte, Pr. vescomt, Sp. 
vizconde, Pg. visconde, It. visconte, L. Lat. vice- 
comes, from Lat. vice, q. v., and comes, a companion, 
L. Lat. a count. ] 

1. (O. Eng. Law.) An officer who formerly sup- 
plied the place of the count or earl; the sheriff of 
the county. 

2. A nobleman next in rank below an earl; also, 
his degree or title of nobility. [Zng.] Cowell, 

Vis’eount-ess (vi/kount-), n. [Fr. vicomtesse, Pr. 
vescomtessa, Sp. vizcondesa, Pg. viscondessa, It. 
viscontessa, L. Lat. vicecomitissa.| The lady of a 
viscount; a peeress of the fourth order. 

Vis/eount-ship (vi/kount-),). [Fr. vicomté, Pr. 

Vis/eount-y (vi/kount-¥), vescomtat, Sp. viz- 
condado, Pg. viscondado, It. viscontado, L. Lat. 
vicecomitatus.] The quality and office of a vis- 
count. 

Vis’cotis, a. ([Fr. visqueux, Pr. viscos, vescos, Sp., 
Pg., & It. viscoso, Lat. viscosus, from viscuwm, bird- 
lime. See Visctp.] Adhesive or sticky, and hay- 
ing a ropy or glutinous consistency; glutinous; 
clammy ; sticky ; adhesive; tenacious; as, a viscous 
juice. 

Vis/eotis-ness, 7. 
viscous; viscosity. 

Wis'eum, n. [Lat.] The mistletoe ; also, bird- 
lime, made from its berries. 

W%s’ews, n.; pl. VIS) CE-RA, [Lat.] (Anat.) One of 
the organs contained in the great cavities of the 
body; any one of the contents of the cranium, 
thorax, or abdomen; — in the plural, especially ap- 
plied to the contents of the abdomen. See VIs- 
CERA. ET 

Vise (vis), m. [Fr. vis, a screw, vise 
O. Fr. vis, Pr. vitz winding-stairs. | 
[Written also vice. 

1. (Arch.) A spiral staircase, the ~2W 
steps of which wind round a per-_ \% 
pendicular shaft or pillar. [Obs.] 

2. An engine or instrument for 
griping and holding things, closed 
by a screw. 

Wisé (ve-za’/), n. [Fr. visé, p. p. of 
viser, to put a visa to, from Lat. visus, seen, p. p. of 
videre, to see.] An indorsement made by the po- 
lice officers of certain countries on the continent of 
Europe, on a passport, denoting that it has been ex- 
amined, and that the person who bears it is permit- 
ted to proceed on his journey. [Written also visa.] 

WVisé (ve-zii’), v. t. [imp. & p. p. VISEED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. VISEING.] To examine and indorse, as a 
passport; to visa, 

Wish aca, [Skr. vishnu, 
from vish, to pervade, to 
extend through nature.] 
(Hindoo Myth.) A Hindoo 
divinity, one of the higher 
gods of the later religion, 
and regarded as the pre- 
server, while Brahma is ¢ Fal 
the creator, and Siva the i 
destroyer, of the creation. 


ic 
Vis/i-bil/i-ty n. [Fr. vist- X > iz 
(COM 


The state or quality of being 






i 
Vise. (2.) 


bilité, Sp. visibilidad, It. 
visibilita, Lat. visibilitas.] 
The state or quality of 
being visible or perceivable 
by the eye; perceptibility ; 
exposure to view. 

Wis/i-ble,a. [Fr. & Sp. visible, Pr. vizible, vesible, 
visibil, Pg. visivel, It. visibile, Lat. visibilis, from 
videre, visum, to see.] 

1. Perceivable by the eye ; to be seen; perceptible ; 
in view; as, a visible star; the least spot is visible 
on white paper. ‘‘ Virtue made visible in outward 
grace.” Young. 

2. Noticeable; apparent; open; conspicuous. 

The factions at court were greater, or more visible, than be- 
fore. Clarendon, 

Visible church (Theol.), the apparent church of Christ; 
the whole body of professed believers in Christ, as con- 
tradistinguished from the real or invisible church, con- 
sisting of sanctified persons.— Visible horizon, the ap- 
parent horizon. See ArPARENT. 


WVis/i-ble-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
visible; visibility. 

Vis/i-bly, adv. Ina visible manner; perceptibly to 
the eye; noticeably; apparently; clearly. 

Vis/i-gith, n. (Geog.) One of the Western Goths, 
or that branch of the Gothic tribes which settled in 
Dacia, as distinguished from the Ostrogoths, or 
Eastern Goths, who had their seats in Pontus. 

Vis/i-gith/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, the Visigoths, 

Vis/ion (vizh/un), n. [Fr. & Sp. vision, Pr. visio, 
vezio, Pg. visdo, It. vistone, Lat. visio, from videre, 
visum, to see. ] 

1, The act of seeing external objects; actual sight. 


Faith here is turned into vision there. Hammond, 

2. The faculty of seeing; sight; as, vision is far 

more perfect and acute in some animals than in 
others. 





Vishnu. 


VISITATION 


3. That which is seen; an object of sight. 
4. Especially, that which is seen otherwise than 
by the rational eye; a supernatural, prophetic, or 
_imaginary sight; an apparition; a phantom. ‘No 
dreams, but visions strange.” Sidney, ‘The base- 
less fabric of a vision.” Shak. 
. I took it for a fatéry vision. Milton. 


5. Hence, something imaginary ; a creation of 
fancy. Locke. 

Arc of vision (Astron.), the arc which measures the 
least distance from the sun, at which, when the latter is 
below the horizon, a star or planet emerging from his 
rays becomes visible. — Beatific vision (Theol.), that 
which the faithful enjoy in heaven. — Direct vision (Opt.), 
that which is performed by means of direct rays. — Field 
of viston, field of view. See Vinw.— Reflected vision, and 
refracted vision, that which is performed by rays reflect- 
ed ou mirrors, or refracted by lenses or prisms, respect- 
Ively, 

Vis/ion (vizh/un), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. VISIONED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. VISIONING.] To see in vision; to dream, 

For them no visioned terrors daunt, 

Their nights no fancied specters haunt. W. Scott. 
Wis/ion-al (vizh/un-), @. Pertaining to a vision. 
Vis/ion-a-ri-mess (vizh/un-), n. The quality of 

being visionary. 

Vis/ion-a-ry (vizh/un-), a. [Fr. visionnaire, Sp., 
Pg., & It. visionario.] 

1. Affected by phantoms; disposed to receive im- 
pressions on the imagination; given to reverie; apt 
to receive and act upon fancies as if they were real. 

Or lull to rest the visionary maid. Pope. 

2. Existing in imagination only; not real; im- 
aginary ; having no solid foundation; as, a visionary 
prospect; a visionary scheme or project. 

Syn.—Fanciful; fantastic; unreal. See FANCIFUL. 

Vis/ion-a-ry (vizh/un-), 2. 1. One whose imagina- 
tion is disturbed. 

2. One who forms impracticable schemes; one 
who is confident of success in a project which others 
perceive to be idle and fanciful. 

Vis/ion-ist (vizh/un-), nm. One who gives himself 
up to impracticable schemes; a visionary. 

Vis/ion-less (vizh/un-), a. Destitute of vision. 

| Wis/it, v.t. [tmp. & p.p. VISITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
VISITING.] [Fr. visiter, Pr., Sp., & Pg. visitar, It. 
& Lat. visttare, from Lat. visere, to go to see, to 
visit, from videre, viswm, to see.] 

1. To go or come to see; to attend; as, the phy- 
sician visits his patient. 

2. Hence, specifically, to go or come to see for in- 
spection, examination, correction of abuses, or the 
like; to come and make an inspection or examina- 
tion of; to examine; as, a bishop visits his diocese ; 
a superintendent visits those persons or works 
which are under his care. 

3. Hence, chiefly in Scripture language, to come 
to for the purpose of chastising, rewarding, comfort- 
ing, or the like; to come upon with reward or ret- 
ribution; to appear before or judge; as, to visit one 
in merey; to visit one in wrath. 

Vis/it, v.i. To keep up the interchange of civilities 
and salutations; to practice going to see others. 

Visit, n. (Fr. visite, Sp., Pg., & It. visita. See 
supra. ] 

1. The act of visiting, or going to see a person or 
thing; a brief stay of business, friendship, cere- 
mony, curiosity, and the like, made with any one or 
any thing; as, a visit of civility or respect; a visit 
to Saratoga; the visit of a physician. 

2. The act of going to view or inspect; official or 
formal inspection; examination; visitation; as, the 
visit of a trustee or inspector, 

Right of visit (International Law), the right of visita- 
tion. See VISITATION, 4. 

Vis/it-a-ble, a. Liable or subject to be visited or 
inspected; as, all hospitals in England, built since 
the Reformation, are visitable by the king or lord 
chancellor, 

Vis/it-ant, n. One who visits; one who goes or 
comes to see another; one who is a guest in the 
house of a friend. 

When the visttant comes again, he is no more a stran 

Out. 

Vis/it-a/tion, n. [Fr. visitation, Sp. visitacion, It. 
visitazione, Pr. & Lat. visitatio.] 

1. The act of visiting, or the state of being visited; 
access for inspection or examination, 

Nothing but peace and gentle visitation. Shak, 


2. Object of visit. [Obs.] 








O flowers! 
My early visitation and my last. Hilton, 

3. (Law.) The act of a superior or superintend- 
ing officer, who visits a corporation, college, church, 
or other house, to examine into the manner in which 
it is conducted, and see that its laws and regula- 
tions are duly observed and executed; as, in Eng- 
land, the visitation of the diocese belongs to the 
bishop; parochial visitation belongs peculiarly to 
the archdeacon. 

4. (International Law.) The act of a naval com- 
mander who visits or enters on board a vessel be- 
longing to another nation, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining her character and object, but without claim- 
ing or exercising aright of searching the vessel. ; 

5. Special dispensation ; communication of divine 
favor and goodness, or, more usually, of divine 
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VISITATORIAL 


wrath and vengeance; retribution; retributive ca- 
lamity or trouble. 
What will ye doin the day of visitation? Isa. x. 5. 

6. A church festival in honor of the visit of the 
Virgin Mary to Elizabeth, celebrated on the second 
of July. Brande. 

7. (Rom. Cath. Church.) A religious community, 
founded originally at Annecy, in Savoy, in 1610, and 
in 1808 established in the United States ;— called 
also The Order of the Visitation of Our Lady. The 
nuns, in America, are devoted to the education of 
girls. 

Vis/i-ta-t0/ri-al, a. See VIsITo- 
RIAL. 

Wi-site’ (ve-zeet’),m. [Fr.] A light 
cape or short cloak of silk or lace 
worn by ladies in summer. 

Simmonds. 

Vis/it-er, m. See VISITOR. 

Vis/it-ing, p. a. Authorized to visit 
and inspect; as, a visiting com- 
mittee. 

Vis/it-or,n. [Fr. visiteur, Pr. vist- 
tor.] [Written also visiter.] 

1. One who visits, or who comes or goes to see 
another, as in civility or friendship. 

3. A superior, or person authorized to visit a cor- 
poration, or any institution, for the purpose of seeing 
that the laws and regulations are observed, or that 
the duties and conditions prescribed by the founder, 
or by law, are duly performed and executed. 

The king is the visitor of all lay corporations. Blackstone. 

Vis/it-0/ri-al, a. [From visitor.] [Sometimes im- 
properly written visitatorial.] Belonging to a judi- 
cial visitor or superintendent, 

An archdeacon has visitorial power in parishes. Ayliffe. 

The queen, however, still had over the church a visitorial 
power of vast and undefined extent. Macaulay. 

Vi/sive,a. [Fr. visif, Pr. visiu, Sp., Pg., & It. visi- 
vo, L. Lat. vistvus, from Lat. videre, visum, to see. ] 
Of, or pertaining to, the power of seeing; formed 
in the act of seeing. [Obs.] 

I can not satisfy myself how men should be so little sur- 
prised about this visive faculty. Berkeley. 

Wisme (veen, 07 vee/ne) (Synop., § 130),m. [Norm. 
Fr. visne, from Lat. vicinia, neighborhood; O. Fr. 
visné, vesiné, voisinég, visnet, id., L. Lat. visnetum, 
vicinetum, from Lat. vicinus, neighboring, a neigh- 
bor.] Neighborhood; venue. See VENUE. 

Vis/no-my,n. [A barbarous contraction of physi- 
ognomy.| Face; countenance. [Obs.] ‘His ugly 
visnomy.” Spenser. 

Vis/or,n. [Fr. visiére, Sp. visera, Pg. viseira, It. 
visiera, L. Lat. viseria, from Lat. videre, visum, to 
see.] [Written also visard, vizard, visar.] 

1. A part of a helmet, perforated for the purpose 
of seeing through. 

2. A head-piece or mask used to disfigure and 
disguise, ‘‘I have visors for you all.” Shak. 

My weaker government since makes you pull off the visor. 

Sidney. 

3. The fore-piece of a cap, projecting over and 
protecting the eyes. 

Vis/ored, a. Wearing a visor; masked; disguised. 
“ Visored falsehood and base forgery.” Milton. 

WVis/ta, n.; pl. Vis/TAS. [It., sight, view, from ve- 
dere, p. p. visto, veduto, to see, from Lat. videre, vi- 
sum, id.; Pr., Sp., & Pg. also vista.] A view, espe- 
cially a distant view, through or between interven- 
ing objects, as trees; a view or prospect through an 
avenue, or the like; hence, the trees or other things 
that form the avenue. ‘‘ The shattered tower which 
now formed a vista from his window.” W. Scott. 

The finished garden to the view 
Its vistas opens, and its alleys green. Thomson. 
In the groves of their academy, at the end of every vista, 





Visite. 


you see nothing but the gallows. urke. 
Vis’to, n. A vista. [Rare.] ‘Through the long 
visto of a thousand years.” Young. 


Vis/ti-al (vizh/y-al), a. [Fr. visuel, Pr. vizwal, Sp. 
& Pg. visual, It. visuale, L. Lat. viswalis, from Lat. 
visus, a seeing, sight, from videre, visu, to see.] 
Belonging or relating to sight; used in sight; serv- 
ing as the instrument of seeing; as, the viswal 
nerve, 

The air, 

Nowhere so clear, sharpened his visual ray. Milton. 
Visual angle (Opt.), the angle under which an object is 
seen; the angle formed at the eye by the rays of light 
coming from the extremities of the object. — Viswal cone 
(Persp.), 4 cone whose vertex is at the point of sight. — 
Visual plane, any plane passing through the point of sight. 
— Visual point, a point in the horizontal line in which the 
visual rays unite. —Viswal ray, a line of light supposed 

to come from a point of the object seen to the eye. 

Vis/ti-al-ize, v. ¢. To make visual. [Rare.] 

Vi-taille’, m. Provision; food; victuals. [Obds.] 

Vi'tal,a. [Fr., Sp., & Pg. vital, Pr. vital, vidal, It. 
vitale, Lat. vitalis, from vita, life, for victa, from 
vivere, victum, to live.] 

1. Belonging or relating to life, either animal or 
vegetable; as, vital energies; vital powers. 

2. Contributing to life; necessary to life; as, vital 
air; vital blood. 


3. Containing life; living, ‘And vital virtue in- 


fused, and vital warmth.” Milton. 
: Spirits that live throughout, 
Vital in every part. Milton. 
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4. Being the seat of life; being that on which life 
depends, 
The dart flew on, and pierced a vital part. _ Pope. 
5. Very necessary; highly important; essential. 
A competence is vital to content. Young. 


6. Capable of living; in a state to live; viable. 
[Rare.] 

Pythagoras and Hippocrates aftirm the birth of the seventh 
month to be vital. Browne. 

Vital air, oxygen gas;— so called because essential to 
animal life. [Obs.] — Vital statistics, statistics respecting 
the duration of life, and the circumstances affecting its 
duration. — Vital vessels (Bot.), certain vessels ramifying 
in all directions in plants, especially near the surface, and 
conveying latex;—so called by Schultze, by whom the 
latex was termed vital fluid. Brande. 


Vi'tal-igm,n. (MMed.) The theory that all the living 
functions are the result of a special force differing 
from the forces of chemistry, physics, and the like. 
In an extreme form, it is animism, or Stahlism. 

Vi-tal/i-ty (Synop., §130),”. [Fr. vitalité, Sp. vi- 
talidad, It. vitalita, Lat. vitalitas.] The state or 
quality of being vital; the principle of animation, 
or of life; animation; as, the vitality of vegetable 
seeds, or of eggs. 

Wi/tal-i-za/tion, n. The act or process of vitaliz- 
ing, or infusing the vital principle. 

Wi'tal-ize, v.¢. [imp. & p.p. VITALIZED; p. pr. & 
vb, nN. VITALIZING.] [Fr. vitaliser.] To make 
vital, or alive; to give life to; to furnish with the 
vital principle; as, vitalized blood. 

veel y, adv. 1. In avital manner; so as to give 
life. 

The organic structure of human bodies — by which they are 
fitted to live and move, and to be vitally informed by the soul 


—is the workmanship of a most wise and beneficent Maker. 
Bentley. 


2. Essentially; as, vitally important. 

Wi/tals,7. pl. 1. Parts of animal bodies essential to 
life, such as the viscera dependent upon the great 
sympathetic nerve; the seat of life. 

2. Hence, the part essential to life, or to a sound 
state; as, corruption of manners preys upon the 
vitals of a state. 

Vit/el-la-ry (Synop., § 130),m. [From Lat. vitedlus, 
a little calf, the yolk of an egg.] The place where 
the yolk of an egg swims in the white. [2.] Browne. 

Vit/el-line, n. The albuminous substance charac- 
teristic of the yolk of birds’ eggs. 

Vit/el-line, a. [Lat. vitellws, the yolk of an egg.] 
Of, or belonging to, the yolk of eggs. Carpenter. 

Ws-t2U/ lus, n. (Lat.] 1. (Physiol.) The yolk of an 
egg. 

2. (Bot.) Any portion attached to the embryo, 
not distinctly referable to radicle, cotyledon, or plu- 
mule. Henslow. 

Wi/ti-ate (vish/i-at, 95), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. VITIAT- 
ED; p. pr. & vb. nN. VITIATING.] [Lat. vitiare, viti- 
atum, from vitiwm, a fault, vice, It. viziare, Pr., 
Sp., & Pg. viciar, Fr. vicier.] [Also viciate.] 

1. To make vicious, faulty, or imperfect; to ren- 
der defective; to injure the substance or qualities 
of; to impair; to spoil. 

A will vitiated and grown out of love with the truth dis- 
poses the understanding to error and delusion. South 

Without care it may be used to vitiate our minds. Burke. 

This undistinguishing complaisance will vitiate the taste of 
readers. Garth. 

2. To cause to fail of effect, wholly or in part; to 
make void; to destroy, as the validity or binding 
force of an instrument or transaction; as, any un- 
due infiuence exerted on ajury vitiates their verdict ; 
fraud vitiates a contract. 
i/ti-a/tion (vish/i-a/shun), n. [Lat. vitiatio.] The 
act of vitiating, or the state of being vitiated ; a dep- 
ravation; corruption; invalidation ; as, the vitiation 
of the blood; the vitiation of a contract. 

Vit/i-lit/i-gate, v.i. ([Lat. vitilitigare, vitilitiga- 
tum, from vitium, vice, and litigare, to quarrel. 
To contend in law litigiously or cavilously. [ Obs. 

Vit/i-lit/i-ga/tion, n. Cavilous litigation. [ Obs. 

Vi/ti-6s/i-ty (vish/I-6s/i-ty), n. [Lat. vitiositas, It. 
viziosita.| The quality of being vicious; corrupt 
state; depravation. ‘‘ The perverseness and vitios- 
ity of man’s will.” South, 
Ti ti 

Vintiotiely, aoe See Vicious, VICIOUSLY, VI- 

Vi/tiotis-mess, n. Meas Vast 

U°t’ tis, n. (Lat.] (Bot.) A genus of climbing plants, 
including the vines which produce grapes. 

Vit/re-o-e-lée/trie, a. [See VirrEous and ELEc- 
TRIC.] Containing or exhibiting positive electricity, 
or that which is excited by rubbing glass. Ure. 

Vit/re-otts, a. [Lat. vitreus, from vitrum, glass; It., 
Sp., & Pg. vitreo, Fr. vitreux, vitré.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or derived from, glass; as, 
vitreous electricity. 

2. Consisting of glass; as, a vitreous substance. 

3. Resembling glass; as, the vitreows humor of 
the eye, so called from its resembling melted glass, 
See Humor. 

Vitreous electricity, the kind of electricity excited by 
rubbing glass with certain substances, as silk, &c., as dis- 
tinguished from that developed by the friction of resinous 
substances, called resinous electricity. The two terms 
are synonymous with positive and negative electricity, 
respectively. — Vitreous humor. (Anat.) See Humor and 
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Vit’re-otis-mess, . The state or quality of being 
vitreous; resemblance to glass. 

Vi-trés’/cenge,n. [From vitrescent.] The state or 
quality of being vitreous; glassiness, or the quality 
of being capable of conversion into glass; suscep- 
tibility of being formed into glass. Kirwan. 

Vi-trés/cent, a. [From Lat. vitrum, glass.] Capa- 
ble of being formed into glass; tending to become 
glass. 

Vi-trés’¢ci-ble, a. [Fr. vitrescible, It. vitrescibile, 
from Lat. vitrwm, glass.] Capable of being vitrified. 

Vit/ri-fae/tion, n. [Fr. vitrification, Sp. vitrifica- 
cion, It. vitrificazione, vetrificazione.] The act, 
process, or operation of vitrifying, or of converting 
into glass by heat;.as, the vitrifaction of sand, 
flint, and pebbles, with alkaline salts. 

Vit/ri-faet/tire, n. [From Lat. vitrum, glass, and 
facere, to make.} The manufacture of glass and 
pottery. 

Vit/ri-fi/a-ble, a. [Fr. vitrifiable, Sp. vitrificable, 
It. vitrificabile, vetrificabile.] Capable of being 
vitrified, or converted into glass by heat and fusion ; 
as, flint and alkalies are vitrifiable. 


WVi-trif/ie-a-ble, a. Vitrifiable. [ Obs. Bailey. 
Vit/ri-fi-eate, v.¢. To vitrify. [ Obs. Bacon. 
Vit/ri-fi-ea/tion, n. Vitrifaction. [Obs. 


Vit/riform, a. [Lat. vitrum, glass, and forma, 
form.] Having the form or appearance of glass; 
resembling glass. 

Vit/ri-fy¥,v.t. [imp. & p. p. VITRIFIED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. VITRIFYING.] [Fr. vitrifier, Sp. & Pg. vitri- 
jicar, It. vitrificare, vetrificare, from Lat. vitrum, 
glass, and facere, to make.] To convert into glass 
by fusion, or the action of heat; as, to vitrify sand 
and alkaline salts. 

Vit/ri-fy, v.i. To become glass; to be converted 
into glass, 

Chemists make vessels of animal substances, calcined, which 
will not vitrisy in the fire. Arbuthnot. 

W%-trt/ na, n. (Lat. vitrum, glass.) (Zodl.) A 
genus of gasteropodous mollusks, haying slender, 
transparent, very thin, and brittle shells, whence 
the name, Baird, 

Vit/ri-ol,n. [Fr. vitriol,Pr. vitriol, vetriol, 8p. & Pg. 
vitriolo, It. vitriuolo, N. Lat. vitriolum, from Lat. 
vitrum, glass; from its crystalline form, or its trans- 
lucency, or perhaps from its color.] (Chem.) (a.) A 
soluble sulphate of either of the metals. (6.) Sul- 
phuric acid ;— popularly so called. 

g#~ Copperas, or green proto-sulphate of iron, is called 
green vitriol; ared or flesh-colored sulphate of iron is 
called ved vitriol, or vitriol of Mars ; sulphate of copper 
has a blue color, and is called blue vitriol, or copper vit- 
riol; a white sulphate of zine is called white vitriol; a 
sulphate of cobalt is cobalt vitriol, and is called also red 
vitriol. 

Ou of vitriol, sulphuric or vitriolic acid; — popularly 
so called, because, like oil, when poured from one vessel 
into another, it makes no noise. 

Vit/ri-o-late, v.¢. [imp.& p.p. VITRIOLATED}; p. 
pr. & vb. n. VITRIOLATING.] [N. Lat. vitriolare, 
vitriolatum.] To convert into a vitriol, as iron 
pyrites by the absorption of oxygen, which reduces 
the iron to an oxide, and the sulphur to sulphuric 
acid; thus, the sulphuret of iron, when vitriolated, 
becomes sulphate of iron, or green vitriol. 

Vit/ri-o-late, a. Vitriolated. [Rare.] 

Vit/ri-o-la/tion, n. The act or process of convert- 
ing into a sulphate or a vitriol. 

Vit/ri-6Vie, a. [Fr. vitriolique, Sp. & Pg. vitriolico, 
It. vitriolico, vetriolico.) Of, or pertaining to, vit- 
riol; having the qualities of vitriol, or obtained 
from vitriol. : 

Vitriolic acid (Chem.), sulphuric acid; oil of vitriol. 


Wit/ri-ol-iz/a-ble, a. Capable of being converted 
into a vitriol. 

Vit/ri-ol-i-za/tion, n. [Fr. vitriolisation.] The 
act of vitriolizing, or the state of being vitriolized; 
vitriolation. 

Vit/ri-ol-ize, v. t. 
See VITRIOLATE. 

Vi-tri/o-lotis, a. Same as VITRIOLIC, q. v. [Obs.] 

Vi-tru/vi-an, a. Of,or pertaining to, Vitruvius, an 
ancient Roman architect. 

Vitruvian scroll (Arch.), a decorative enrichment 
adopted in architecture, and named after Vitrwvius. It 
consists of convoluted, undulating ornament, which is 
very fanciful and varied. Fairhoilt. 


Wit'ta,n.; pl. vit/TzA, [Lat, vitta, ribbon, fillet. 
(Bot.) One of the oil-tubes in the fruit of umbellif- 


erous plants. oo 
[Lat. vitta, ribbon, fillet.] Striped, 


Vit/tate, a. 
like a ribbon. 

Vit/ai-lime (Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. vitulinus, from 
oe a calf.) Of, or pertaining to, a calf, or to 
veal. 

Vititi/per-a-ble, a. [O. Fr. vitupérable, Pr. & Sp. 
vituperable, Pg. vituperavel, It. vituwperabile, Lat. 
vituperabilis.| Liable to, or deserving, vituperation 
or censure; blameworthy; censurable. [Obs.] 

Vi-titi’/per-ate (Synop., § 180), v. ¢. [Lat. vituperare 
vituperatum, from vitium, a fault, and parare, to 
prepare; It. vitwperare, Sp., Pg., & Pr. vituperar, 
O. Fr. vitupérer.] To find fault with; to scold; to 
overwhelm with abuse; to censure. 

Vi-tii/per-a/tion, n. [Lat. vituperatio, Sp. vitu- 
peracion, Pg. vituperagao, It. vituperazione; Pr. 


[Fr. vitrioliser.] To vitriolate. 
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VITUPERATIVE 


vituperi, O. Fr. vitupére, Sp., Pg., & It. vituperio, 
from Lat. vituperium. See supra.] The act of 
vituperation; abuse; severe censure; blame. 
When a man becomes intractable and inaccessible by fierce- 
ness and pride, then vituperation comes upon him. Donne. 

Viti’ per-a-tive, a. [It. vituperativo.] _ Uttering 
or writing censure; containing or expressing severe 
censure; abusive. ‘‘ Vituperative appellations de- 
rived from their real or supposed ill qualities.” 

B. Jonson. 

Vi-tii/per-a-tive-ly, adv. In a vituperative man- 
ner; abusively. 

Vi-tii/per-a/tor, n. 
sures abusively. 

Vi/tu-pé/ri-otis, a. 
shameful; disgraceful. [ Obs. and rare.] 

Wivace (ve-vi'/cha), a. [It.] (Jws.) Brisk; viva- 
cious ; —a direction to perform a passage in a brisk 
and lively manner. 

Vi-va/ciotis (Synop., §130), a. [Lat. vivax, vivacis, 
from vivere, to live, It. & Fr. vivace, Sp. vivaz.] 

1. Having vigorous powers of life; tenacious of 
life; long-lived. [Lare.] 
Hitherto the English bishops had been vivacious almost to 


wonder. ... But five died for the first twenty years of her 
[Elizabeth’s] reign. Fuller. 


The faith of Christianity is far more vivacious than any 
mere ravishment of the imagination can be. I. Taylor. 
2. Sprightly in temper or conduct; lively ; active ; 
as, a vivacious poet. *‘ Vivacious nonsense.” Know. 
3. (Bot.) Living through the winter, or from year 
to year; perennial. [Rare.] 
Syn.—Sprightly; active; animated; sportive; gay; 
merry; jocund; light-hearted. 
Vi-wi/ciotis-ly, adv. In avivacious manner; with 
life or spirit. 
Vi-va/ciotis-mess,”. 1. The quality of being viva- 
cious; power of living; tenacity of life. [Rare.] 
In vivaciousness they outlive most men. Fuller. 


2. Sprightliness of temper or behavior; vivacity ; 
activity; liveliness. 

Vi-vaclity,n. [Fr. vivacité, Pr. vivacitat, vivasse- 
dat, Sp. vivacidad, Pg. vivacidade, It. vivacita, Lat. 
vivacitas. | 

1. The quality of being vivacious ; tenacity of 
life; vital force; natural vigor. [Rare.] 

The vivacity of some of these pensioners is little less than 
a miracle, they lived so long. Fuller. 

2. Life; animation; spiritedness; as, the vivacity 
of a discourse. 

3. Sprightliness of temper or behavior; air of 
life and activity; as, a lady of great vivacity ; vi- 
vacity of countenance. 

Syn. — Liveliness; gayety; animation; sprightliness. 
See LIVELINESS. 

Wivandiére (ve/yong/de-ér’), n. [Fr. See VIAND.] 
A female sutler; a-woman who attends a regiment 
with refreshments, especially with such wine or 
liquor as she can carry in a small keg hanging by 
her side. 

(S” Vivandiéres are not recognized as a class in the 
United States service. In the French army they are tol- 
erated, but are placed under special regulations. 

W%-va/ri-ttam,)n. [Lat. vivarium, from vivarius, 

Vilvary, belonging to living creatures, from 
vivus, alive, living, from vivere, to live; It. vivario, 
vivajo, Sp. vivero, vivar, Pg. viveiro, Pr. vivier, 
viver, Fr. vivier.]| A place artificially arranged for 
keeping or raising living animals, as a park, a pond, 
or a warren; sometimes, a tank of glass or other 
material filled with either fresh or salt water; but 
this is more commonly called an aquarium. 

Vivw/da, n. See VIFDA. 

Vive,a. [Lat. vivus, from vivere, to live; It., Sp., & 
Pg. vivo, Pr. viu, vieu, Fr. vif.) Lively; animated; 
forcible. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Waive (veev), v. [Fr., from vivre, Lat. vivere, to 
live.] Jong live; success to; as, vive le roi, long 
live the king; vive la bagatelle, success to trifles or 
sport. 

‘Vivelly, adv. In a lively manner. [0Obs.] ‘If I 
see a thing vively represented on the stage.” B. Jon. 

Vi'ven-¢cy, n. [L. Lat. viventia, from Lat. vivens, 
p.pr. of vivere, to live.] Manner of supporting life 
or vegetation. [Obs.] Browne. 

WVi'vers (vé/verz), n. pl. [Fr.] Provisions. 

Tl join you at three, if the vivers can tarry so long. W. Scott. 


Vives,n. [See Fives.] A disease of brute animals, 
especially of horses, seated in the glands under the 
ear, where a tumor is formed which sometimes ends 
in suppuration. 

Viv/i-an-ite (49), n. [Fr. vivianite, Ger. vivianit, 
so called from the English mineralogist F. G. Viv- 
ee (Afin.) A phosphate of iron, of various 
shades of blue and green. 

Wiv/id, a. (Lat. vividus, from vivere, to live; It. 
vivido, Fr. vivide.] 

1. True to the life; exhibiting the appearance of 
life or freshness ; animated; spirited ; bright ; 
strong; as, the vivid colors of the rainbow; the vivid 
green of flourishing vegetables. ‘‘ Arts which pre- 
sent, with all the vivid charms of painting, the hu- 
man face and human form divine.” Bp. Hobart. 

2. Forming brilliant images, or painting in lively 
colors; lively; sprightly; as, a vivid imagination. 


One who vituperates, or cen- 


Worthy of vituperation ; 
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Syn. —Clear; lucid; bright; strong; striking; lively ; 
quick; sprightly; active. 
Vi-vid/i-ty, n. Vividness. [Mare.] 
WViv/id-ly, adv. 1. In a vivid manner ; with life; 
with strength. 


Sensitive objects affect a man much more vividly man oe 


which affect only his mind. jouth. 


2. With brightness; in bright colors. 
3. With animated exhibition to the mind; as, the 
orator vividly represented the miseries of his client. 
‘ivfid-mess,n. 1. The quality of being vivid; life; 
strength; sprightliness. 
All great steps in science require a peculiar distinctness and 
vividness of thought in the discoverer. Whewell, 
2. Strength of coloring; brightness. 
Vi-viffie, a. (Lat. vivificus, from vivus, alive, 
Vi-viffie-al, and facere, to make; It., Sp., & 
Pg. vivifico, Fr. vivifique.] Giving life; reviving; 
enlivening. [Rare.] Bailey. 
Vi-vif/i-eate, v. ¢. [Lat. vivificare, vivificatum, It. 
vivificare, Sp. & Pg. vivijicar, Pr. vivificar, vivijiar, 
Fr. vivijier. See supra.] 
1. To give life to; to animate; to revive; to re- 
cover; to vivify. [are.] 
God vivijicates and actuates the whole world. More. 


2. (Chem.) To bring back to the metallic form, as 
a metal, from an oxide, solution, or the like; to re- 
duce. [Obs.] 

Viv/i-fi-ea’/tion, n. [Lat. vivificatio, Fr. vivifica- 
tion, Pr. vivificacio, Sp. vivificacion, Pg. vivijica- 
¢Go, It. vivificazione.| The act of vivifying, or the 
state of being vivified; restoration of life; revival. 

Viv/i-fi-ea/tive, a. [It., Sp., & Pg. vivificativo, Pr. 
vivificatiu.] Able to vivify, animate, or give life. 

Viv/i-fy,v.t. [imp. & p. p. VIVIFIED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. VIVIFYING.] [Fr. vivifier, Pr. vivifiar, vivificar. 
See VIVIFICATE.] To endue with life; to make 
to be living; to quicken; to animate, 

Sitting on eggs doth vivify, not nourish. Bacon. 

Vi-vip/’a-rots, a. [Lat. viviparus, from virus, alive, 
and parere, to bear, bring forth; It. & Sp. viviparo, 
Fr. vivipare.] 

1. Producing young in a living state, as all mam- 
mals, as distinguished from oviparous, producing 
eggs, as fowls. 

2. (Bot.) Producing offspring alive, either by 
bulbs instead of seeds, or by the seeds themselves 
germinating on the plant, instead of falling, as they 
usually do; as, a viviparous plant. 

Viv/i-sée/tion, n. [Fr. vivisection, N. Lat. vivi- 
sectio, from Lat. vivus, alive, and sectio, a cutting, 
from secare, sectwm, to cut.] The dissection of an 
animal while alive, for the purpose of making phys- 
iological investigations. 

WVix’en (vik/sn), n. [A-S. jfiven, a she-fox; M. II. 
Ger. fuchsin, N. H. Ger. fiichsin. See Fox.] 

1. A fox’s cub of either sex. 

2. A cross, ill-tempered woman. 


She was a vixen when she went to school. Shak. 


3. An ill-tempered, quarrelsome man. [Obs. and 
rare. | Barrow. 
WVix/en-ish, a. Like, or pertaining to, a vixen; as, 
a vicenish temper. 
Wix’en-ly, a. Having the qualities of a yixen. 
fiz. [A contraction of videlicet.] To wit; that is; 
namely, 

Viz/ard, n. [See Visor.] A mask; a visor. [are.] 
“To mislead and betray them under the vizard of 
law.” Milton. ‘A grotesque vizard.” JV. Scott. 

Wiz/ard-ed, a. Covered with a yizard; masked. 
{ Rare. ] Shak. 

Wiz/ier (viz/yer), or Vi-ziér’, n. [Ar. wezir, wazir, 
properly a bearer of burdens, a porter, from wazara, 
to bear a burden; Fr. vizir, visir.] [Sometimes 
spelt visier, vizir, or vizer.) A councilor of state; 
a high executive officer in Turkey and other Orien- 
tal countries. 

Grand vizier, the chief minister of the Turkish empire ; 
—called also vizier-a-zem. 

Viz/ier-ate, or Vi-ziér/ate, n. 
rat.| The oftice of vizier. 

W-=ter-a-zem’,n. The grand vizier. See VIZIER. 

Vi-ziér/i-al,)a. [Fr. vizirial, visirial.] Of, per- 

i-zir/i-al, taining to, or issued by, the vizier. 

Vi-zir’,n. See VIZIER. 

V0/ea-ble, n. ho: Fr. & Pr. vocable, Sp. vocablo, 
Pg. vocabulo, It. vocabolo, Lat. vocabulum, from 
vocare, to call, from vox, vocis, a voice, a word.] 
A word; aterm; aname; specifically, a word con- 
sidered as composed of certain sounds or letters, 
without regard to its meaning. ‘‘Swamped near to 
drowning in a tide of ingenious vocables.” Carlyle. 

Vo-eab/it-la-ry, n. [Fr. vocabulaire, Sp. & Pg. 
vocabulario, It. vocabolario, L, Lat. vocabularium, 
vocabularius. See supra.) 

1. A list or collection of words arranged in alpha- 
petical order and explained; a dictionary or lexi- 
con, whether of a whole language, a single work or 
author, a branch of science, or the like. 

2. Sum or stock of words employed. 

His vocabulary seems to have been no larger than was neces- 
sary for the transaction of business. Macaulay. 

Vo-eab/ai-list, n. [Fr. vocabuliste, O. Sp. vocabu- 
lista, It. vocabolista, vocabolarista. | The writer or 
former of a vocabulary ; a lexicographer or linguist. 


[Fr. vizirat, visi- 
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Vo/eal, a. [Fr., Sp., & Pg. vocal, It. vocale, Lat. 
vocalis, from vox, vocis, voice. ] 

1. Having a voice; endowed with utterance. 

To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 
Made vocal by my song. Milton. 

2. Uttered or modulated by the voice; as, vocal 
melody; vocal prayer. ‘Vocal worship.”  filton. 

3. Of, or pertaining to, a vowel or voice-sound ; — 
also, spoken with tone, intonation, and resonance; 
sonant ; sonorous ;—said of certain articulate 
sounds, 

Vocal chords, or cords (Anat.), two thick and strong 
fibrous bands in the larynx, covered externally by a thin 
and delicate mucous membrane, and specially concerned 
with the formation of sound;— called also thyro-aryte- 
noid ligaments. f5ee Iilust. of Laryna.J —Vocal music, 
music made by the voice, in distinction from instrwment- 
al music ; hence, music or tunes set to words, to be per- 
formed by the human voice. — Vocal tube, the part of the 
air-passages above the inferior ligaments of the larynx, 
including the passages through the nose and mouth. 

Dunglison. 

Vo/eal, n. [Fr. & Sp. vocal, L. Lat. vocalis.] (Rom. 
Cath. Church.) A. man who has a right to vote in 
certain elections, 

Vo-ealie, a. [From Lat. vocalis (sc. litera), a vowel. 
See supra. | Consisting of the voice, or vowel 
sounds. ‘The Gaelic language being uncommonly 
vocalic.” W. Scott. 

Vo/eal-ism, n, The exercise of the vocal organs. 

Vo/eal-ist, n. [Fr. vocaliste.] A singer, or vocal 
musician, as opposed to an instrumental performer. 

Vo-eal/i-ty, n. [Lat. vocalitas.] The quality of 
being vocal; utterableness; resonance; as, the vo- 
cality of the letters. 

V0/eal-i-za’tion, n. 1. The act of vocalizing. 

2. The formation and utterance of vocal sounds, 

Vo/eal-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. VOCALIZED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. VOCALIZING.] [Fr. vocaliser, Sp. vocali- 
zar, It. vocalizzare. | 

1. To form into voice; to make vocal or sonant; 
to give intonation or resonance to. 

It is one thing to give impulse to breath alone, and another 
to vocalize that breath. Holder. 

2. To practice singing on the vowel sounds. 

VO/eal-ly, adv. 1. Ina vocal manner; with voice; 
orally ; with audible sound. 

2. In words; verbally; 
vocally. 

Vo/eal-ness, n, The state or quality of being vocal ; 
vocality. 

Vo-ea/tion, n. [Fr. vocation, Sp. vocacion, Pg. vo: 
cacao, It. vocaztone, Pr. & Lat. vocatio, from Lat 
vocare, to call, from vox, vocis, voice. ] 

1. Call; summons; citation; especially, designa- 
tion to a particular state or profession. 

What can be urged for them who, not having the vocation 
of poverty to scribble, out of mere wantonness make them- 
selves ridiculous? Dryden. 

2. Hence, destined or appropriate employment; 
calling; occupation; trade; profession. 

He would think his service greatly rewarded, if he might 
obtain by that means to live in the sight of his prince, and yet 
practice his own chosen vocation. Sidney. 

3. (Theol.) A calling by the will of God; or the 
bestowment of God’s distinguishing grace upon a 
person or nation, by which that person or nation is 
put in the way of salvation; as, the vocation of the 
Jews under the old dispensation, and of the Gen- 
tiles under the gospel. 

The golden chain of vocation, election, and justification. 

Lp. Taylor. 

Voe/a-tive, a. [Lat. vocativus, from vocare, to call.] 
Relating to, or used in, calling; used in address ; — 
said of that case of the noun, pronoun, or adjective, 
in which a person or thing is addressed. 

Vo6e/a-tive, n. [Lat. vocativus (sc. casus), It., Sp., 
& Pg. vocativo, Pr. vocatiu, Fr. vocatif.] (Gram.) 
The case, in any language, in which a word is 
put when the person or thing is addressed; as, 
Domine, O Lord. 

Vo-¢cif/er-ate, v.i. [Lat. vociferare, vociferari, vo- 
ciferatum, from vox, vocis, voice, and ferre, to bear ; 
It. vociferare, Sp. & Pg. vociferar, Fr. vociférer.] 
To cry out with vehemence; to exclaim. 

Vo-cif/er-ate, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. VOCIFERATED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. VOCIFERATING.] To utter with a 
loud voice. ‘Though he may vociferate the word 
liberty.” V. Know. 

Vo-cif/er-a/tion, n. [Lat. vociferatio, Fr. vocifé- 
ration, Sp. vociferacion, It. vociferazione.] The act 
of vociferating; a violent outcry; vehement utter- 
ance of the voice. ‘‘Plaintive strains succeeding 
the vociferations of emotion or pain.” Byron. 
~ Violent gesture and vociferation naturally shake the hearts 
of the ignorant, and fill them with a kind of religious hor- 
ror. Spectator. 

Vo-cif/er-otts, a. [Fr. vocifire. See supra.] Mak- 
ing a loud outery; clamorous; noisy; as, vocifer- 
ous heralds. 

Vo-eif/er-otis-ly, adv. In a vociferous manner; 
with great noise in calling, shouting, or the like. 

Vo-cif/er-otis-mess, n. The quality of being vo- 
ciferous; clamorousness. 

Vode/Ule, n. [Lat. vocula, diminutive of vow, voice.] 
A short or weak utterance; a faint or feeble sound, 
as that heard on separating the lips in pronouncing 
p, t, or i. Rush. 


as, to express desires 
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Vode, n. See VAE. _ W. Scott. 

V0’gle (vd/gl), n. (Mining.) A cavity, as in a lode or 
vein; a vugg or vugh. See VuGG. 

‘VOg/lite (49), m. (JMin.) A mineral of an emerald- 
green or grass-green color, and pearly luster, con- 
sisting chiefly of carbonic acid, protoxide of ura- 
nium, lime, protoxide of copper, and water. Danda. 

Vogue (vog), n. [Fr. vogue, a rowing, vogue, fash- 
ion, It. & Pg. voga, Sp. boga, from Fr. voguer, Pr. 
& Pg. vogar, Sp. bogar, It. vogare, to row, to sail, 
from O. H. Ger. wogdn, for wagén, M. H. Ger. wa- 
gen, to move.] The way or fashion of people at any 
particular time; temporary mode, custom, or prac- 
tice; popular reception ;— used now exclusively as 
part of the phrase in vogue. 

One vogue, one vein, 
One air of thoughts usurps my brain. Herbert. 

Whatsoever its vogue may be, I still flatter myself that the 
parents of the rising generation will be satisfied with what is 
taught to their erates in Westminster, in Eton, or in Win- 
chester. Burke. 

Use may revive the obsoletest word, 

And banish those that now are most in vogue. Roscommon. 

tS The phrase, the vogue of the world, used formerly 
by good writers, is nearly or quite obsolete. 

Voice, n. [0O. Fr. vois, voiz, vuiz, N. Fr. voix, Pr. 
votz, voutz, Sp. & Pg. voz, It. voce, Lat. vox, vocis, 
allied to Gr. ow.] 

1. Sound or audible noise uttered by the mouth; 
spoken tone; utterance; hence, the tone or sound 
emitted by any thing; sometimes, intonated quality 
of utterance, as distinguished from mere breath 
sound, ‘‘ After the fire, a still, small voice.” 

1 Kings xix. 12. 

Canst thou thunder with a voice like him? Jobxl. 9. 

The floods have lifted up their voice. Ps, xciii. 3. 
My heart 

Leaps at the trumpet’s voice, Addison. 

2. Power of utterance; mode of speaking, sing- 
ing, or otherwise producing sound; distinctive 
character or quality of tone; quality of vocal sound 


suitable for a given object; as, a pleasant voice; a| 


voice for singing or elocution. 
Her voice was ever soft, 


Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in woman, Shak. 
Thy voice is music. Shak. 
Join thy voice unto the angel choir. Milton. 


83. Language; words; expression; signification 
of feeling or opinion. 

I desire to be present with you now, and to change my 
voice. Gal. iv. 20. 

Let us call on God in the voice of his church. Fell. 

4. Opinion or choice expressed; a vote; a suf- 
frage. 

Sic. How now, my masters! have you chose this man? 


1 Cit. He has our voices, sir. Shak. 
E Some laws ordain, and some attend the choice 
Of holy senates, and elect by voice. Dryden. 


5. Command; precept ;—chiefly in scriptural 
language. 

Ye would not be obedient unto the voice of the Lord your 
God. Deut. viii. 20. 

6. (Gram.) A particular mode of inflecting or 
conjugating verbs, or a particular form of a verb, 
by means of which the relation of the subject of the 
verb to the action expressed by it is indicated. 

Active voice (Gram.), that form of the verb by which 
its subject is represented as the agent or doer of the ac- 
tion expressed by it. — Middle voice, that form of the verb 
by which its subject is represented as both the agent, or 
doer, and the object of the action, that is, as performing 


some act to or upon himself. — Passive voice, that form of 


the verb by which its subject is represented as the object, 
or person affected by the action. 
Voice, v. t. [imp. & p. p. VOICED (voist); p. pr. & 
vb. n. VOICING. } 
i 1. To give utterance or expression to; to utter; to 
publish; to announce; to divulge; to extol. [Obs.] 
Rather assume thy right in silence... than voice it with 


claims and challenges. Bacon. 
It was voiced that the king purposed to put to death Edward 
Plantagenet. Shak. 


2. To fit for producing the proper sounds; to 
regulate the tone of; as, to voice the pipes of an 
organ. 

3. To vote. [Obs.] 


And that your minds, pre-occupied with what 

You rather must do than what you should do, 

Made you, against the grain, to voice him consul. Shak. 
Voige, v.t. To clamor; to exclaim. [Obs.] Bacon. 
Voi¢ed (voist), p. a. Furnished with a voice. 
weirs one a. Having a voice, or yocal quality; 

vocal, * 
Beheld the Iliad and Odyssey 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea. Coleridge. 
Voige/’less, a. Having no voice, utterance, or vote, 
I live and die unheard, 
With a most voiceless thought. Byron. 
Void,a, [O. Fr. void, voide, vuit, vuid, vuide, N. 
Fr. vide, Pr. vuei, voig, It. vuoto, voto, from Lat. 
viduus, widowed, deprived of, with the first w trans- 
posed. ; 
1, Empty; vacant; not occupied; not filled. 
T’'ll get me to some place more void. Shak, 
I chain him in my study, that, at void hours, 
I may run over the story of his country. Massinger. 


2. Being without; destitute; free; wanting; as, 
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void of learning, or of common sense. +A con- 
science void of offense toward God and toward 
men.” Acts xxiy.16, ‘Void of corporal sense.” 
Milton. 
He that is void of wisdom despiseth his neighbor. Prov. xi. 13. 
3. Having no incumbent; unoccupied; vain. 
“ Divers offices that had been long void.” Camden. 
4. Having no legal or binding foree; null; not 
effectual to bind parties, or to convey or support a 
right; not suflicient to produce its effect, 
It shall not return to me void, but it shall accomplish that 


which I please. sa. ly. 11. 
I will make void the counsel of Judah and Jerusalem in this 
place. er. xix. 7. 
5. Unsubstantial; vain. ‘‘ Lifeless idol, void and 
vain.” Pope. 


6. (Law.) Of no legal force or effect whatsoever ; 
null and incapable of confirmation or ratification, 
See VOIDABLE. 

Void space (Physics), a vacuum. 

Syn.— Empty; vacant ; devoid; wanting ; unfur- 
nished; unsupplied; unoceupied. 


Void, n. Anempty space; a vacuum. 


Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defense, 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense. Pope. 


Void, v.t._ [imp. & p. p. VOIDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


VOIDING.] 
1. To make or leave vacant or empty; to quit; to 
leave, 
Bid them come down, 
Or void the field. Shak. 
2. To throw, emit, or send out; to evacuate; as, 
to void excrements. ‘*A watchful application of 


mind in voiding prejudices.” Barrow, 
With shovel, like a fury, voided out 
The earth and scattered bones. Webster, 1623. 


3. To render of no validity or effect; to vacate; to 
annul; to nullify. ‘ After they had voided the obli- 
gation of the oath he had taken.” Burnet, 


It had become a practice ... to void the security given for 


money borrowed. Clarendon. 


Void, v.i. Tobe emitted. [Rare.]} Wiseman. 
Void/a-ble, a. 1. Capable of being voided or evac- 


uated. 

2. (Law.) Capable of being avoided, or of being 
adjudged void, invalid, and of no force; capable of 
being avoided or confirmed. 

Such administration is not void, but voidable by sentence. 

Alyliffe. 

RS A voidable contract may be ratified and confirmed; 

to render it null and of no effect, it must be avoided. 


Void/ance, 2. 1. The act of voiding or emptying; 


ejection; especially, ejection from a benefice. 

2. The state of being void; vacancy, as of an in- 
cumbent in a benefice, 

3. Evasion; subterfuge. [Obs.] Bacon. 


Void/ed, p. a. (Her.) Having the inner part cut 


away, or left vacant, a narrow border being left at 
the sides, the color of the field being scen in the 
vacant space ; — said of a charge or ordinary. 


Void/er, n. 1. One who, or that which, voids, or 


empties, vacates, or annuls. 

2. A tray, or basket, used to receive or convey 
that which is voided or cleared away from a given 
place; especially, one for carrying off waste or re- 
jected fragments of food, bones, and the like, after 
a meal; sometimes, one for containing househeld 
articles, as clothes, and the like, 

Piers Plowman laid the cloth, and Simplicity brought in 
the voider. Dekker. 

The cloth whereon the earl dined was taken away, and the 
voider, wherein the plate was usually put, was set upon the 
cupboard’s head. ‘Hist. of Richard Kainam, 

3. A servant whose business is to void, or clear 
away, a table aftera meal. [2are.] Dekker. 

4. (Her.) One of the ordinaries, whose figure is 
much like that of the flanch or flasque. [Rare.] 


Void/ing, p. a. Receiving what is ejected; as, a 


voiding lobby. 


Void/ing, n. 1. The act of one who, or that which, | 


voids. 
2. That which is voided; that which is ejected or 
evacuated; aremnant; afragment. [Rare.] Rowe. 


Void/ing-knife (-nif), n. A knife used for gath- 


ering up fragments of food to put them into a 
voider. 


Void/ness, n. The state or quality of being void; 


emptiness ; vacuity ; destitution ; nullity ; inefficacy ; 
want of substantiality. 


Woir dire (vwir deer), [O.Fr., to say the truth, 


L. Lat. verum dicere, from O. Fr, voir, voire, true, 
truth, fr. Lat. verws, true, and Fr. dire, Lat. dicere, 
to say.] (Zaw.) An oath administered to a witness, 
either before or after being sworn in chief, requir- 
ing him to speak the truth, or make true answers 
in reference to matters inquired of, to ascertain his 
interest in the cause as affecting his competency. 
Greenleaf. Ld. Abinger. 


Wot! tire (53), n. [Fr. voiture, It. vettura, from 


Lat. vectura, a carrying, conveying, transportation 
by carriage or by ship, from vehere, vectum, to bear, 
carry, convey.] A kind of carriage, Arbuthnot. 


Vo-la/ciotis, a. [From Lat. volare, to fly.] Apt or 


fit to fly. [Rare. 


Vo/lant (Synop., § 130), a. [Fr. volant, Pe & It. 


volante, Lat. volans, p. pr. of volare, to fly. 
1. Passing through the air upon wings, or as if 
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VOLE 
upon wings; flying; hence, passing from place to 
place; current. 

The English silver was now current, and our gold volant in 
the pope’s court. Fuller, 

2. Nimble; light and quick; active; rapid. ‘ His 
volant touch.” Milton. 

3. (Her.) Represented as flying or haying the 
wings spread, 

Wo-lan'te,n. [Sp.]_ <A large, heavy carriage, with 
two wheels, used in Cuba. 

VoblVa-ry,n. Avolery. See VOLERY. [Oba 

V6la-tile, a. (Fr. & It. volatile, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
volatil, Lat. volatilis, from volare, to fly.] 

1. Passing through the air on wings, or by the 
buoyant force of the atmosphere; flying; having 
the power to fly. [Obs.] 

2. Capable of wasting away, or of easily passing 
into the aériform state. 

(27 Substances which affect the smell with pungent or 
fragrant odors, as musk, hartshorn, and essential oils, 
are called volatile substances, because they waste away 
on exposure to the atmosphere. Alcohol and ether are 
called volatile liquids for a similar reason, and because 
they easily pass into the state of vapor on the application 
of heat. On the contrary, gold is a fixed substance, be- 
cause it does not suffer waste, even when exposed to the 
heat of a furnace; and oils are called fired when they do 
not cvaporate on simple exposure to the atmosphere. 

3. Figuratively, lively; gay; full of spirit; airy; 
hence, fickle; apt to change; as, a volatile temper. 

You are as giddy and volatile as ever. Swift. 

Volatile alkali (Chem.), ammonia.— Volatile liniment, 
a liniment composed of sweet oil and ammonia, so called 
from the readiness with which the latter evaporates. 


VOlVa-tile,n. [Fr. & It. volatile. See supra.] A 


winged animal. [0Obds.] Browne. 
V6l’a-tile-ness, / 7. [Fr. volatilité, Sp. volatilidad, 
Volatility, It. volatilita.] 


1. The quality of being volatile; disposition to 
exhale or evaporate; that property of a substance 
which disposes it to rise and float in the air, and 
thus to be dissipated; as, the volatility of fluids; 
ether is remarkable for its volatility. 

By the spirit of a plant, we understand that pure, elabo- 
rated oil, which, by reason of its extreme volatility, exhales 
spontaneously, and in which the odor or smell consists. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. Great sprightliness; levity; liveliness; muta- 
bility; fickleness; as, the volatility of youth. 

VOVa-til-iz/a-ble, a. [Fr. volatilisable, It. volati- 
lizzabile.] Capable of being volatilized. 

VOVa-tili-za/tion, n. [Fr. volatilisation, Sp. vo- 
latilizacion, It. volatilizzazione.] The act or process 
of volatilizing, or rendering volatile. 

VOVa-til-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. VOLATILIZED; p. 
pr. & vb. Nn. VOLATILIZING. [Fr. volatiliser, Sp. 
volatilizar, It. volatilizzare.| To render volatile; 
to cause to exhale or evaporate; to cause to pass off 
in vapor. ‘The water... dissolving the oil, and 
volatilizing it by the action.” Newton. 

VOl/borth-ite (49), n. [From Volborth, who first 
discovered it.] (Min.) A mineral of a green or 
gray color, consisting chiefly of vanadic acid, oxide 
of copper, lime, and water. Dana, 

Vol-eain/ie, a. [Fr. volcanique, vulcanique, Sp. 
volcanico, It. vulcanico. | 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a volcano, or to volca- 
noes; as, volcanic heat. 

2. Produced by a voleano; as, volcanic tufa. 

3. Changed or affected by the heat of a volcano. 

Volcanic bomb, a detached mass of melted matter 
thrown out of a volcano, and assuming, as it falls, a 
rounded shape, or sometimes elongated like a pear.— 
Volcanic foct, the subterranean centers of volcanic ac- 
tion; the points beneath volcanoes where the causes pro- 
ducing volcanic phenomena are most active. — Volcanic 
glass (Min.), a mineral resembling glass, formed from 
lava by its sudden cooling; obsidian. See OBpsIDIAN. — 
Volcanic rocks ( Geol.), rocks which have been produced 
from the discharges of volcanic matter, as the various 
kinds of trachyte, scoria, obsidian, and other lavas, 
whether vitreous, compact, or scoriaceous. Craig. 

Vol ean-i¢/i-ty, n. [Fr. volcanicité.] The state or 
quality of being voleanic; volcanic power. [ Rare.] 

V6Vean-ism, 7. Volcanic power or action; vol- 
canicity. 

Volean-ist, n._ [Fr. volcaniste, vulcaniste.] 

1. One versed in the history aud phenomena of 
volcanoes, 

2. One who believes in the effects of eruptions of 
fire in the formation of mountains. 

Vol-ean/i-ty, n. ie VOLCANIC and VOLCANICI- 
Ty.] The state of being volcanic, or of volcanic 
origin; voleanicity. [2are.] 

VoOl/ean-i-za/tion, n. The act of volcanizing, or 
the state of being voleanized; the process of under- 
going volcanic heat, and being affected by it. 

V6lean-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. VOLCANIZED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. VOLCANIZING.] To subject to, or cause 
to undergo, voleanic heat, and to be affected by its 
action. [Rare.] 

Vol-ea/no, n. ; pl. VOL-€A/NOES. [It. volcano, vul- 
cano, 8p. & Fr. volcan, Pg. volcGo, vulcéo, Pr. volca, 
from Lat. Vulcanus, Vulcan, the god of fire. See 
VULCAN.] (Geol.) A mountain from which laya, 
steam, sulphur gases, and the like, are ejected; as 
Vesuvius, in Italy, and Hecla, in Iceland ;— popu- 
larly called a burning mountain. 

Vole,n. [Fr. vole, from voler, to steal, to steal away, 
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VOLE 


to rob, abbreviated from Lat. involare, to fly at, to 
seize. 

1. A deal at cards that draws all the tricks. Swift. 

2. (Zoél.) An animal of the rat or mouse kind, of 
the genus Arvicola. 

C2 The water-vole, 
or water-rat of Europe, 
is A. amphibius, and in- 
habits the banks of riv- 
ers, ponds, ditches, &c., 
where it burrows and 
breeds. The field-vole, 
or meadow-mouse (A. 
arvalis or agrestis), 
does great damage to 
the roots of trees. The 
economic vole of Siberia 
(A. economicus) inhabits an oven-like cavity under the 
turf, from which passages lead out to other cavities con- 
taining food. Baird. 

Vole, v.i. To play a vole, at cards; to take all the 
tricks. 

Wolée (vo-la’), n. 
Lat. volare, to fly. 
flight of notes. 

V6Ver-y, n. [Fr. volerie, a flying, voliére, a large 
bird-cage, from voler, to fly. See supra.] 

1. A flight of birds. [Rare.] Locke. 
2. A large bird-cage, in which the birds haye room 
to fly; an aviary; a volary. 

Vblge,n. ([Lat. vulyus.}) The common sort of 

eople; the crowd. [Obs. and ore Fuller. 

V6l'i-ta-ble, a. Capable of being volatilized; evap- 
orating; volatile. ee 

VOlita/tion, n. [L. Lat. volitatio, the same as Lat. 
volitatus, from volitare, to fly to and fro, verb in- 
tensive from volare, to fly.] The act of flying; 
flight. [Rare.] Browne. 

Vo-li’tient (vo-lish/ent), a. Exercising the will; 
willing, or having power to will. 

Volition (-lish/un), x. [Fr. volition, Sp. volicion, 
It. volizione, L. Lat. volitio, from Lat. volo, velle, to 
will, be willing, allied to Gr. God, BéXopar, Boddropat. 
Cf. WILL.] 

1. The act of willing or choosing; the act of form- 
ing a purpose; the exercise of the will. 

Volitionis the actual exercise of the power which the mind 
has of considering, or forbearing to consider, anidea. Locke. 


Volition is an act of the mind, knowingly exerting that 
dominion it takes itself to have over any part of the man, by 
employing it in, or withholding it from, any particular jae 

ocke. 





Vole. 


[Fr. volée, a flight, from voler, 
Cf. VOLLEY.] (Jlus.) A rapid 


2. The power of willing or determining. 

Syn.— Will; choice; preference ; determination; pur- 
pose. — VOLITION, CHoice. Choice is Anglo-Saxon, and 
volition Latin. The former is the familiar, and the latter 
the scientific, term for the same state of the will; viz., an 
‘elective preference.”” When we have ‘‘made up our 
minds” (as we say) to a thing, i. e., have a settled state 
of choice respecting it, that state is called an immanent 
volition ; when we put forth any particular act of choice, 
that act is called an emanant, or executive, or imperative, 
volition. When an immanent, or settled state of choice, 
is one which controls or governs a series of actions, we 
call that state a predominant volition; while we give the 
name of subordinate volitions to those particular acts of 
choice which carry into effect the object sought for by the 
governing or ‘* predominant volition.” See WILL. 


Vo-li/tion-al, a. Belonging or relating to the vo- 
lition. ‘‘The volitional impulse.” Bacon, 

VOlitive, a. [It. & Sp. volitivo, See supra.] 

1. Having the power to will. 
They not only perfect the intellectual faculty, but the vo 
ale, 
2. Of, or pertaining to, the will; originating in 
the will. 
3. (Gram.) Used in expressing a wish or permis- 
sion; as, a volitive proposition. 

Volley, n.; pl. VOL/LEYS. [Fr. volée, a flight, a 
volley or discharge of several guns, from voler, to 
fly, Pr. & O. Sp. volada, It. voluta. Cf. VOLEE.] 

1. A flight of shot; the discharge of many small 
| arms at once, 

|, Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe. Byron. 

fF 2. A burst or emission of many things at once; 

| as, a volley of words, 
Fiery darts in flaming volleys flew. Milton, 
Rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks. Pope. 
On the volley, at random. [0bs.] ‘* What we spake 
on the volley begins to work.” Massinger. 

Volley, v.t. [imp. & p. p. VOLLEYED; p. pr. & vb, 
2. VOLLEYING.] To discharge with a volley. 

Volley, v.i. To be thrown out or discharged at 
once; to be discharged in a volley, or as if in a vol- 
ley; making a volley or volleys. ‘‘Volleying dis- 
charges, peal after peal.” De Quincey. 

Cannon to night of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 
Volleyed and thundered. Tennyson. 

ViVleyed (vdl/lid), p.a. [From volley.] Discharged 
with a sudden burst, or asif in a volley; as, volleyed 
thunder. j 

V5l/ow, v. t. [From the answer, Volo, in the baptis- 
mal service. Richardson.] To baptize;— applied 
contemptuously by the Reformers. [0bs.] Tyndale. 

WVSVow-er, n. [See supra.] One-who volows, or 
baptizes. [Obs. 

Volt, n. [Fr. volte, Pr. & It. volta, from Lat, volvere, 

_ volutum, to turn, to turn round.] 
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1. (Man.) A round or circular tread; a gait of two 
treads made by a horse going sideways round a 
center. 

2. (Fencing.) A sudden movement or leap to 
avoid a thrust. 

Wol'ta,n. [It. volta, a turn, turning, atime. See 
supra] (Mus.) A turning; a time ;— chiefly used 
in phrases signifying that the part is to be repeated 
one, two, or more times. 

VOl'ta-e-lée/trie, a. Of, or pertaining to, voltaic 
electricity, or galvanism. 

VO6l/ta-e-lee-trém/e-ter, n. An instrument for 
the exact measurement of electric currents. 

Vol-tag’/ra-phy,n. [From Volia and Gr. ypagewv, 
to write.] The act or art of copying in metals de- 
posited by electrolytic action, a form or pattern 
which is made the negative electrode in electrotypy. 

Vol-tivie, a. [Fr. voliaique, It. voltaico.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, originated by, or named in 
honor of, Volta, who first devised apparatus for 
developing electric currents by chemical action, and 
established this branch of electric science; as, vol- 
taic electricity. 

2. Pertaining to voltaism, or voltaic electricity ; 
as, voltaic induction; the voltaic arch, 

Voltaic arch, a luminous arch, of intense brilliancy, 
formed between carbon points as electrodes by the pas- 
sage of a powerful voltaic current. — Voliaic battery, an 
apparatus variously constructed, consisting of a series of 
plates or pieces of dissimilar metals, as copper and zinc, 
arranged in pairs, and subjected to the action of a saline 
or acid solution, by which a current of electricity is gen- 
erated whenever the two poles, or ends of the series, are 
connected by a conductor; a galvanic battery. See Bar- 
TERY. — Voltaic couple or element, a single pair of the con- 
nected plates of a battery. — Voltaic electricity, that form 
of electricity which is developed by chemical action, as in 
a voltaic pile or battery; galvanism. — Voltaic pile, the 
form of battery first devised by Volta, consisting of a col- 
umn formed by successive pairs of metallic disks, as sil- 
ver and zinc, with moistened cloth between every two 
contiguous pairs. — Voltaic protection of metals, the pro- 
tection of a negative metal exposed to the corrosive ac- 
tion of sea-water, saline or acid liquids, and the like, by 
associating it with another metal which is positive to it, 
as when iron is coated with zinc in the galvanizing pro- 
cess. 

VoOlVta-ism (44), n. [Fr. voltaisme, from Volta, an 
Italian. See seupra.| That form of electricity 
which is developed by the chemical action between 
metals and different liquids; also, the branch of 
science which treats of this form of electricity ;— 
called also galvanism, from Galvani, who first 
proved, or brought into notice, the remarkable 
influence of this agent on animals. 

Vol-tam/e-ter, n. [From Volta, 
voltaic, and Gr. wérpov, a measure. | 
An instrument for measuring the 
voltaic electricity passing through 
it, by its effect in decomposing a 
water. 

VOl'ta-plast, n. [From Volta, vol- 
taic, and Gr. mdacrés, formed, 
molded.] A form of voltaic or gal- 
vanic battery, suitable for use in 
electrotyping. Francis. 

VoOlta-type, n. [From Volta, vol- 
taic, and Gr. ré7os, type.] The 
same as ELECTROTYPE, q. V. 

Wott, v. imperative. [It., from 
voltare, to turn, from Lat. volvere, 
volutum. See VOLT.] (AMus.) Turn, 
that is, turn over the leaf, 

: Volti subito (Mus.), turn over quick- 
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Voltameter. 


a, graduated 
glass tubes; b, b, 
binding screws; 


a, 


Voltigeur (vél/te-zhfir’), n. [Fr., © brass, bar; 
from voltiger, to vault, It, volteggi- orient platina 


are, See VOLT.) 

1. A tumbler; a leaper, or vaulter. 

2. (Mil.) A light infantry soldier, in distinction 
from a grenadier, the latter being usually a man of 
the greater stature, the former being the shorter. 

(= Voltigeurs may be drilled to mount quickly behind 
cavalry soldiers, to be transported rapidly in that way 
from point to point. There are none of this class (tech- 
nically speaking) in the United States’ service. 

VSlt/zite (volt/sit, 49), m. [So named in honor of M. 
Volta.] (Min.) A rose-red, yellowish, or brownish 
mineral, occurring in implanted spherical globules, 
and consisting chiefly of sulphuret of zine and oxide 


of zinc; — called also volézine. Dana. 
Vo-li/bi-late,)a. [N. Lat. volubilitatus. See 
VOl/ti-bile, VOLUBLE.] Turning, or whirl- 


ing; voluble; winding. 
Volubilate stem (Bot.),a stem that climbs by winding or 
twining round another body. 

VblVa-bil/ity, n. [Fr. volubilité, Sp. volubilidad, 
It. volubilita, Lat. volubilitas.| The state or quality 
of being voluble; as, (a@.) The capacity of being 
rolled; aptness to roll; as, the volubility of a bowl. 
(b.) The act of rolling. ‘Irregular volubility.” 
Hooker. (c.) Ready motion of the tongue in speak- 
ing; fluency of speech. ‘She ran over the cata- 
logue of diversions with such a volubility of tongue, 
as drew a gentle reprimand from her father.” Fe- 
male Quixote. (d.) Liableness to revolution; mu- 
tability ; changeableness; as, the volubility of hu- 
man affairs. [Rare.] L’Estrange. 

Vdl/i-ble (vil’/yn-bl), a [Fr. & Sp. voluble, It. 








VOLUNTARY 


volubile, Lat. volubilis, from volvere, volutum, to 
roll, to turn round. ] 

tl. Easily rolling or turning; rotating; easily set 
in motion; apt to roll; as, voluble particles of mat- 
ter. “This less voluble earth.” Milton. 

2. Moving with ease and smoothness in uttering 
words ; of rapid speech; fluent; nimble in speak- 
ing; as, a flippant, voluble tongue. ‘Cassio, a 
knave very voluble.” Shak. 

3. (Bot.) Having the power of turning; as, the 
voluble stem of hop-plants. Gray. 

VSl'a-bly, adv. In a voluble, rolling, or fluent 
manner, 

VOliime (vil/yym, 53), n. [Fr., It., & Pg. volume, 
Pr. volum, Sp. volumen, from Lat. volwmen, prop- 
erly a thing that is rolled or wound up, hence a 
roll of writing, a book, volume, from volvere, volu- 
tum, to roll.] 

1. A roll; a scroll; a written document put up 
for keeping or use, in a roll-like form, after the 
manner of the ancients. [Obs.] 

2. Hence, a book; a tome; a collection of printed 
sheets bound together, whether containing a single 
work, or a part of a work, or more than one work ; 
especially, that part of an extended work which is 
bound up together in one cover. 

An odd volume of a set of books bears not the value of its - 
proportion to the set. Franklin. 

3. Any thing of a roll-like, rounded, or swelling 
form; aturn; acontortion; a whirl. ‘‘The undu- 
lating billows rolling their silver volumes.” Irving. 

So glides some trodden serpent on the grass, 
And long behind his wounded volume trails. Dryden. 

4. Dimensions; compass; mass; bulk; space oc- 
cupied, as measured by cubic units, that is, cubic 
inches, feet, yards, and the like; as, the volume of 
an elephant’s body; a volume of gas. 

5. (Mus.) Power, fullness, quantity, or caliber 
of voice or tone, 

VoVimed (yil/yymd), a. 1. Having thé form ofa 
volume or roll; as, volwmed mist. 

2. Of bulk or volume; massive; great. 

The distant torrent’s rushing sound 
Tells where the volumed cataract doth roll, Byron. 

V65l/G-mét/rie, a. [From Eng. volume and Gr. pé- 
Tpov, a measure.] (Analytical Chem.) Performed 
by measured volumes of standard solutions of re- 
agents; as, volumetric analysis. 

VOl/G-mét/rie-al-ly, adv. In a volumetric man- 
ner. 

Vo-li/mi-notis, a. [Fr. volumineux, 8p., Pg., & 
It. voluminoso, Lat. voluminosus.] 

1. Consisting of many coils or complications. 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast. Milton. 

I must go down into depths and shy recesses of time, over 
which dusky draperies are hanging, and volwninous curtains 
have long since fallen. De Quincey. 

2. Consisting of many volumes or books; as, the 
collections of Muratori are very voluminous, 

3. Having written much, or made many volumes; 
copious; diffuse; as, a voluminous writer. 

Vo-li/mi-notis-ly, adv. Ina voluminous manner ; 
in many volumes; very copiously. 

Vo-li/mi-noiis-mess,7. The state or quality of 
being voluminous or bulky. 

VOl/a-mist, n. One who writes a volume; an au- 
thor. [Obs.] Milton. 

Volun-ta-rvi-ly, adv. In a voluntary manner; in 
the exercise of volition; spontaneously; of one’s 
own will; without being moved, influenced, or im- 
pelled, by others. 

To be agents voluntarily in our own destruction is against 
God and nature. looker. 

VOdl/un-ta-ri-mess,n. The state or quality of being 
voluntary, or endowed with the power of choosing ; 
spontaneousness. 

VOl/un-ta-ry (44), a. [Lat. voluntarius, from vo- 
luntas, will, choice, from volens, p. pr. of volo, velle, 
to will; Fr. volontaire, Pr. voluntari, voluntairi, 
Sp. & Pg. voluntario, It. volontario.} 

1. Proceeding from the will; produced in or by 
an act of choice. 

That sin or guilt pertains exclusively to voluntary action is 
the true principle of orthodoxy, NV. W. Taylor. 

2. Unconstrained by the interference of another; 
unimpelled by the influence of another ; not prompt- 
ed or persuaded by another; of his or its own ac- 
cord; spontaneous; of one’s self, or of itself; free. 

Our voluntary service he requires not. Milton. 
She fell to lust a voluntary prey. Pope. 

3. Done by design or intention; purposed; in- 
tended; as, if a man kills another by lopping a tree, 
itis not voluntary man-slaughter. 

4. Subject to the will; pertaining to the will; 
regulated by the will; as, the voluntary motions of 
an animal; the motion of a leg or an arm is volwn- 
tary, but the motion of the heart is involuntary. 

5. Endowed with the power of willing; as, man 
is a voluntary agent. 

God did not work as a necessary, but a voluntary, agent, in- 
tending beforehand, and decreeing with himself, that which 
outwardly proceeds from him. Hooker. 

6. (Law.) Free; without compulsion; according 
to the will, consent, or agreement, of a party; with- 
out consideration ; gratuitous ; without valuable 
consideration, 
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VOLUNTARY 


Voluntary afidavit or oath (Law), an affidavit or oath | 
made in an extrajudicial matter. — Voluntary convey- 
ance, a conveyance without valuable consideration. — 
Voluntary escape (Law), the escape of a prisoner by the 
express consent of the sheriff. — Voluntary jurisdiction, 
that which is exercised in doing what no one opposes, as 
in granting dispensations, and the like. — Voluntary 
muscle (Anat.), muscular fiber which contracts in ac- 
cordance with the action of the will.— Voluntary nerve, 
nerve distributed to voluntary muscle. — Voluntary 
waste, waste committed by positive acts. 

Syn.— See SPONTANEOUS. 


V6l/un-ta-ry, n. 1. One who engages in any affair 
of his own free will; a volunteer. [are.] 

2. (Mus.) A piece played by a musician, often 

extemporarily, according to his fancy ;— now gen- 
erally used to indicate the organ-playing at the 
opening of church service. 
Volun ta-ry-ism, n. The principle of supporting 
religion, &c., by voluntary association and effort, 
in opposition to doing so by the aid or patronage of 
the state. Chalmers. 
Vol/un-teer’, n. [Fr. volontaire, It. volontario, 
Sp. voluntario. See VOLUNTARY, @.] 

1. One who enters into any service of his own 
free will. 

2. (Mil.) One who enters into service voluntarily, 
but when in service, is subject to discipline and 
regulations like other soldiers, 

3. (Law.) A grantee in a voluntary conveyance; 
one to whom a conveyance is made without valuable 
consideration; a party, other than a wife or child, 
to whom, or for whose benefit, a voluntary convey- 
ance is made. Burrill, 


V0’/mer-ine, a. 
Wd! t-ea, n. 


Vom/ie-niit, n. 


Vomit, v. 7. 


Vomit, v. ¢. 


Vomit, n. 
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separating the nostrils from each other, consisting 
of two united plates. Owen. 
Of, or pertaining to, the vomer. 
[Lat., fr. vomere, to throw up, vomit 
forth.] (Med.) (a.) An abscess inthe lungs. (b.) An 
abscess in other parenchymatous organs. 
[N. Lat. nua vomica, from Lat. 
nux,a nut, and vomere, vomitum, to vomit, Fr. noix 
vomique.| (Bot.) The seed of the Strychnos nux- 
vomica, a medium-sized tree growing in various 
parts of India ;—commonly called nua vomica. 
The fruit is of the size of a small orange, and of the 
same color, covered with a tough rind, and filled 
with a pulp, in which the seeds are imbedded. Al- 
most all parts of this tree are medicinal, but more 
especially the seeds. They are not emetic, how- 
ever, as their name implies. 
[imp. & p. p. VOMITED; p. pr. & vb. 
m. VOMITING.|] [Lat. vomere, vomitwm, and vy. 
intens. vomitare, allied to Gr. éuetv, Skr. wam, 
Lith. wémti, Fr. & Pr. vomir, Sp. & Pg. vomitar, It. 
vomitare, vomire.| To eject the contents of the 
stomach by the mouth; to puke; to spew. 
1. To throw up ; to eject from the 
stomach through the mouth; to disgorge; to puke; 
to cascade ; — often followed by up or out. 
The fish... vomited out Jonah upon the dry land, Jonahii. 10. 


2. Henee, to eject from any hollow place ; to 
belch forth; to emit; to throw forth; as, volcanoes 
vomit flame, stones, and the like. ‘‘ Like the sons 
of Vulcan, vomit smoke.” Milton. 
[Lat. vomitus, from vomere, vomitum, 


V0/ta-ress, n. 


Vo'ta-rist, n. 


Vo’ta-ry, a. 


Vo'ta-ry, n. 


Vote, n. 


VOUCHEE 


He said, and lifting high his angry tide 

Vortiginous, against Achilles hurled, 

Roaring, the foam, the bodies, and the blood. Cowper. 
[See VoraAry, n.] A female devot- 
ed to any service, worship, or state of life; afemale 
votary. 

[See Vorary.] One devoted or 
given up to any person or thing, to any service, 
worship, or pursuit; a votary, ‘ Like a sad vota- 
rist in palmer’s weed.” Milton. 
[From Lat. votus, p. p. of vovere, to 
vow, to devote.] Consecrated by a vow or promise; 
consequent on a vow; devoted; promised. 


Votary resolution is made equipollent to custom. Bacon. 


One devoted, consecrated, or engaged 
by a vow or promise; hence, especially, one devot- 
ed, given, or addicted to some particular service, 
worship, study, or state of life. ‘‘Love’s fond 
votary.” Shak. 
It was the coldness of the votary, not the prayer, which 
was in fault. Fell. 
[Fr. vote, O. Fr. & Pr. vot, Sp., Pg., & It. 
voto, from Lat. votum, a vow, wish, will, from vo- 
vere, votum, to vow.] 
1. An ardent wish or desire; a vow; a prayer. 
[ Obs. and rare.] 
a The end of my 
Devotions is, that one and the same hour 
May make us fit for heaven. 
I join with you 
In my votes that way. Massinger. 
2. Wish, choice, or opinion, of a person or body 
of persons, expressed in some received and author- 


Pr. vomit, Sp., Pg., & It. vomito.] 
1. The matter ejected from the stomach, ‘‘ Like 
vomit from his yawning entrails poured.” Sandys. 
2. (Med.) That which excites the stomach to dis- 
charge its contents; an emetic. 
He gives your Hollander a vomit. Shak. 
Black vomit (Med.), a copious vomiting of dark-colored 
matter, resembling coffee grounds, — one of the most fatal 
attendants of the yellow fever. 
Vo-mi/tion (vo-mish/un), n. 
act or power of vomiting. 
Vom /i-tive, a. [Fr. vomitif, Sp., Pg., & It. vomi- 
tivo, N. Lat. vomitivus.] Causing the ejection of 


ized way; the expression of a wish, desire, will, 
preference, or choice, in regard to any measure 
proposed, in which the person voting has an interest 
in common with others, either in electing a man to 
office, or in passing laws, rules, regulations, and the 
like; suffrage. 

3. That by which will or preference is expressed 
in elections, or in deciding propositions; a ballot, 
ticket, or the like; as, a written vote. 

4. Expression of will by a majority; legal decis- 
ion by some expression of the minds of a number; 
as, the vote was unanimous. 

Vote, v.i. [imp.& p. p. VOTED; p. pr. & vb. n. VOT- 


V6l/un-teer’, a. Entering into service of free will; 
composed of volunteers; as, volunteer companies. 
Volun-teer’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. VOLUNTEERED ; 
», pr. & vb. Nn. VOLUNTEERING.| ‘To offer or bestow 
voluntarily, or without solicitation or compulsion ; 

as, to volunteer one’s services. 

V6l/un-teer’, v. 7. To enter into any seryice of 
one’s free will, without solicitation or compulsion ; 
as, he volunteered in that undertaking. 

Vo-lipt/ii-a-ry,n. ([Lat. voluptuarius or volupta- 
rius, from voluptas, pleasure; Pr. voluptari.} A 
voluptuous person; a sensualist; one who makes 
his own bodily enjoyments his chief object or care; 


[Lat. vomitio.] The 


c " ave : matter from the stomach; emetic. ING. ] [Fr. voter, Sp. & Pg. votar, It. votare, Pr. 
ee ea Mien eee ens mogne V6m/it-ntit, n. The same as VOMIC-NUT, q. Vv. vodar.] To express or signify the mind, will, or 
a > d e 5S. 


Wo-miét'to (vyo-mé/to), n. [Sp. & Pg., from Lat. 
vomitus. See VOMIT, n.] (Med.) The yellow fever 
in its worst form, when it is usually attended with 
the black vomit. 

Vom/i-to-ry, a. [Lat. vomitorius, It., Sp., & Pg. 
vomitorio.] Procuring vomiting; causing to eject 
from the stomach; emetic; vomitive. 

V6m/i-to-ry,n. [Rare.]_ [N. Lat. vomitorium, It., 
Sp., & Pg. vomitorio, O. Fr. vomitoire.] 

1. An emetic; a vomit. Harvey. 
2. A principal door or entrance of a large build- 
ing, as of an amphitheater. Gibbon. 

Vo6m/i-tu-ri’/tion (-rish/un),n. (Jed.) (a.) An in- 
effectual attempt to vomit. (b.) The vomiting of but 


preference, either viva voce, or by ballot, or other 
authorized means, as in electing men to office, or in 
passing laws, regulations, and the like, or in decid- 
ing on any proposition in which one has an interest 
with others. 
To vote for a duelist is to assist in the prostration of justice, 
and, indirectly, to encourage the crime. LI. Beecher, 
To vote in this way, to vote incorruptibly, to vote on high 
motives, to vote on large principles, to vote honestly, requires 
a great amount of information. FF, W. Robertson, 
Vote, v.t. 1. To choose by suffrage; to elect; as, 
the citizens voted their candidate into office with 
little opposition. 
2. To enact, establish, grant, or the like, by a 


He was, in short, a good-humored, but hard-hearted, volup- 
tuary. W. Scott. 

Syn. — Sensualist; epicure. 

Voltpt/t-a-ry, a. Addicted to, or 
pleasure; voluptuous. 

Volipt/ti-otis,a. [Fr. voluptueux, Pr. voluptuos, 
Sp. & Pg. voluptuoso, It. voluttuoso, Lat. voluptuo- 
sus, from voluptas, pleasure. ] 

1. Full of delight or pleasure ; ministering to sen- 
sual gratification; exciting sensual desire; luxu- 
rious; sensual. 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell. Byron. 

2. Given to the enjoyments of luxury and pleas- 


affording, 


ure; indulging to excess in sensual gratifications. 
“ Softened with... voluptuous life.” Milton. ‘‘ Sink 
back to your voluptuous repose.” De Quincey. 


Vo-ra/ciots, a. 


little matter, or vomiting with little effort. Dunglison. 
[Lat. voraxz, voracis, from vorare, 
to devour, Fr, & It. vorace, Sp. & Pg. voraz.] 


vote; to determine; as, the legislature voted the 
resolution unanimously. 


Parliament voted them a hundred thousand pounds. Swift. 


Vo-lipt/ai-otis-ly, adv. Inavoluptuous manner; 
with free indulgence of sensual pleasures; luxu- 
riously ; as, to live voluptuously. 

I had rather eleven died nobly for their country than one 
voluptuously surfeit out of action. Shak. 

Vo lipt/ii-otis-mess, n. The state or quality of 
being voluptuous; addictedness to pleasure or sen- 
sual gratification; luxuriousness. ‘‘ Where no vo- 
luptuousness, yet all delight.” Donne. 

Vo liip’/ty,n. Voluptuousness. [Obs.] ‘‘ That in 
any Wise volupty or concupiscence have no pre- 
eminence in the soul of man,” Sir T. Blyot. 

V6l/G-ta’tion, n. [Lat. volutatio, from volutare, to 
roll, wallow, verb intensive from wolvere, volutwm, 


Greedy for eating; very hungry}; eager to deyour 
or swallow; rapacious; ravenous; as, a voracious 
man or appetite; a voracious gulf or whirlpool. 

Vo-ra/ciots-ly, adv. In avoracious manner; with 
greedy appetite; ravenously. 

Vo-ra/ciotis-mess, n. The quality of being vora- 
cious; greediness of appetite; rayenousness; ea- 
gerness to devour; rapaciousness. 

Vo-ragli-ty, n. [Lat. voracitas, Fr. voracité, Sp. 
voracidad, Pg. voracidade, It. voracita.] The 
quality of being voracious; greediness of appetite ; 
voraciousness. 


Creatures by their voracity pernicious have commonly 
fewer young. Derham. 


3. To condemn; to devote, or doom. [Obds.] 

Vot/er, n. One who votes; one who has a legal 
right to vote, or give his suffrage. 

Vo/tive, a. ([Lat. votivus, from votwm, a vow, It., 
Sp., & Pg. votivo, Fr. votif.] Given by vow; de- 
voted ; as, votive offerings. ‘' Additional embel- 
lishments of flowers and votive garlands.” Motley. 

We reached a votive stone, that bears the name 
Of Aloys Reding. Wordsworth. 
Votive medal, a medal struck in grateful commemora- 
tion of some auspicious event. — Votive offering, a tablet, 
picture, or the like, dedicated in consequence of the voj 
of a worshiper. 


V0'tive-ly, adv. In avotive manner; by vow. 


to roll.] A rolling of a body, as on the earth; a| Vo-rig/i-moiis, a. [Lat. voraginosus, fr. vorago, an | V0/tive-mess, n. State or quality of being votive. 
wallowing. [are.] Browne. abyss, gulf, fr. vorare, to swallow up, devour, It., Vouch, v. t. [imp. & p. p. VOUCHED (youcht); 7. 


pr. & vb. n. VOUCHING.|] [Norm. Fr. voucher, O. Fr. 
vochier, vocher, to call, to vouch, from Lat. vocare 
to call, from vox, vocis, a voice, ery. Cf. Avoucn.] 

1. To call upon to witness; to obtest. ‘‘ Vowch the 
silent stars and conscious moon.” 


Vo-liite’, n. [Fr. volute, It., Sp., & Lat. voluta, 
from Lat. volvere, volutwm, to roll.] 

1. (Arch.) A 

kind of spiral 


Sp., & Pg. voraginoso.] Fullof gulfs. [Rare.] 
Vor/au-lite (49), n. [From Vorau, where it is 

found.] (Afin.) Lazulite. See LAZULITE. 
Vor’tex, n.; Eng. pl. VOR/TEX-E§; Lat. pl. VOR/ TI- 


scroll, used in 
the Tonic and @)\ 
Composite cap- | { 


itals, of which 
it isa principal 
ornament, 


02> The num- 
ber of volutes in 





Corinthian. 
the Ionic order Volutes of Ionian and Corinthian Capitals. 


Tonic. 


is four; in the 
Composite, eight. There are also eight angular volutes 
in the Corinthian capital, accompanied with eight smaller 


CES. [Lat. vortex, vertex, from vortere, vertere, to 
turn, It. & Sp. vortice.} 

1. A whirling or circular motion of any fluid, usu- 
ally of water, forming a kind of cavity in the center 
of the circle, and in some instances drawing in 
water or absorbing other things; a whirlpool. 

2. A whirling of the air; a whirlwind. 

3. (Cartesian System.) A supposed collection of 
particles of very subtile matter, endowed with a 
rapid rotary motion around an axis. By means of 
these vortices, Descartes attempted to account for 
the formation of the universe. 


Dryden. 

2. To call; tosummon. [0Obds. and rare.] 

3. To warrant; to maintain by affirmations; to 
attest; to affirm. 

They made him ashamed to vouch the truth of the relation, 
and afterward to credit it. Atterbury. 

4. To back; to support; to confirm; to establish, 

Me dark horrors chilled 
At such bold words vouched with deeds so bold. Milton. 

5. (Law.) To call into court to warrant and de- 

fend, or to make good a warranty of title. 


He vouches the tenant in tail, who vouches over the com- 
mon vouchee. Blackstone. 
See Syn.—To obtest; declare; affirm; attest; warrant; 
confirm; asseverate; aver; protest; assure. 


Vouch, v.i. To bear witness; to give testimony or 
full attestation. 


He declares he will not believe her, till the elector of Han- 
over shall vouch for the truth of what she has so solemnl 
affirmed. Swift. 


ones, called helices. 

2. (Nat. Hist.) A mollusk of the genus Voluta, 
having a spiral, unilocular shell, with the pillar or 
columella plaited, and prized for its beauty and 
rarity. P. Cyc. 

Vo-lit’ed, a. Having a volute or spiral scroll. 
Vo-li/tion, n. [L. Lat. volutio, from Lat. volvere, 
volutum, to roll.} A spiral turn or wreath. 


Vo6r/tex-wheel, n. A turbine. 

Vor’ti-eal, a. [From Lat. vortex, vorticis. 
supra.| Pertaining to, or resembling, a vortex in 
form or motion; whirling; as, a vortical motion, 

Vor'ti-¢el, n. [Fr. vorticelle, N. Lat. vorticella, fr. 
Lat. vortex, vorticis. See supra.] (Zodl.) One of 
certain wheel-animalcules, which, by the rapid ro- 
tary motion of the organs round the mouth, create a 





WOl'vbx, n. (Lat.] (Zodl.) A genus of globular} vortex in the water, and thus obtain their food. Vouch, 7. Warrant; attestation. [Obs.] “The 
infusorial animalcules, found in stagnant waters. Vor-tig/i-moiis, a. Moving rapidly round acenter| very vouch of malice itself.” Shak. 





Wo'mer, n. [Lat.] (Anat.) A slender, thin bone! or axis; vortical. [Rare.] Vouch-ee’, n. (Law.) The person who is vouched, 
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VOUCHER 


or called into court to support or make good his 
warranty of title in the process of common re- 
covery. Blackstone, 

Vouch/er,. 1. One who vouches, or gives witness 
or full attestation to any thing. 

Will his vouchers vouch him no more? Shak. 
The great writers of that age stand up together as vouchers 
for each other’s reputation. Spectator. 
2. A book, paper, or document which serves to 
vouch the truth of accounts, or to confirm and es- 
tablish facts of any kind; as, the merchant’s books 
are his vouchers for the correctness of his accounts ; 
notes, bonds, receipts, and other writings, are used 
as vouchers in proving facts. 
3. (Law.) The act of calling in a person to make 
good his warranty of title. 

Wace n. (Law.) The tenant in a writ of 
ouch/or (127), right; one who calls in another 
to establish his warranty of title. In common re- 
coveries, there may be a single voucher or double 
vouchers. Blackstone. 

Vouch-safe’, v. ¢t. [imp. & p. p. VOUCHSAFED 
(vouch-saft’); p. pr. & vb. n. VOUCHSAFING.] [From 
vouch and safe, to vouch or answer for safety. ] 

1. To permit to be done without danger, 
2. To condescend to grant. 
Shall I vouchsafe your worship a word or two? Shak. 
It is not said by the apostle that God vouchsafed to the 
heathen the means of salvation. South. 

Vouch-safe’,v.i. To condescend; to deign; to 

yield; to descend or stoop. 
Vouchsafe, illustrious Ormond, to behold 
What power the charms of beauty had of old. Dryden. 

Vouch-safe’/ment, n. The act of vouchsafing, or 
that which is vouchsafed; a gift or grant in conde- 
scension. ‘‘God’s...greatest communicated vouch- 
safements.” 

Woussoir (voos/swiir’), n. [Fr., allied to votter, 
to vault, vote, an arch, a vault, O. Fr. volte, It. & 
Pr. volta, from Lat. volvere, volutum, to turn, turn 
round.] (Arch.) One of the wedge-like stones form- 
ing part of an arch. Gwilt. 

Vow, n. [O. Fr. vou, veu, vo, vu, N. Fr. vaw, Pr. 
vot, It. & Sp. voto, Lat. votwm, from vovere, votum, 
tovow. Cf. Avow.] 7 

1. A solemn promise made to God, or to some 
deity; an act by which one consecrates or devotes 
himself wholly or in part, for a longer or shorter 
time, to some act or service; a devotion of one’s 
self, ‘Stain my vow of Nazarite.” Milton. 

Iam combined by a sacred vow. Shak, 

2. Specifically, a promise of fidelity; a pledge of 

love or affection; as, the marriage vow. 
Knights of love, who never broke their vow, 
Firm to their plighted faith. Dryden. 

Vow, v.t. [imp.& p. p. VOWED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
VOWING.] [Fr. vouer, O. Fr. voer, vouer, Pr. vodar. 
See supra, and cf. Avow.] 

1. To give, consecrate, or dedicate to God bya 
solemn promise; to devote. 


When thou vowest a vow, defer not to payit. Hccles. v. 4. 


That vows a long and weary pilgrimage. Shak. 
2. To assert solemnly; to asseverate. 
Vow, v.i, To make a vow, or solemn promise, 
Henceforth I vow it shall be so. Shak. 


Vow/el,n. [Fr. voyelle, Pr. & Sp. vocal, Pg. vogal, 
It. vocale, Lat. vocalis (sc. litera), from vocalis, 
sounding, from vox, vocis, a voice, sound.| (Gram.) 
A voice-sound; a constituent of the spoken alpha- 
bet other than a consonant; also, a letter or charac- 
ter which represents such a sound; an utterance of 
the human voice made through a more open posi- 
tion of the organs than that with which a consonant 
is uttered. 

(2 In the English language, the written vowels are 
a, é, i, 0, U,and sometimes wand vy. The spoken vowels 
are much more numerous. 

Vowel, a. Of, or pertaining to, a vowel; vocal. 

Vow’eled, a. Furnished with vowels. [Written 
also vowelled.] 

Vow/’/el-ish, a. Of the nature of a vowel. [Lare.] 


The power [of w] is always vowelish, even where it leads 
the vowel in any syllable. B. Jonson. 


Vow’/eligm,. The use of vowels. [Rare.] 

Vow’er, n. One who makes a yow. 

Vow’l-f@1/liw, n. [From vow and fellow.] One 
bound by the same vow. [lare.] 

Voy/’age, n. [Fr. voyage, O. Fr. voiage, voiaige, 
veiaye, Pr. viatye, Sp. viage, It. viaggio, L. Lat. 
viaticum, from Lat. viaticum, traveling-money, 
provision for a journey, from viaticus, belonging to 
aroad or journey. See VIATIC.] 

1. Originally, apassage on the way; a journey in 
general; but now chiefly confined to a passing by 
sea or water from one place, port, or country, to 
another; especially, a passing or journey by water 
to a distant place or country. 

So steers the prudent crane 
Her annual voyage, borne on winds. 
I love a sea-voyage and a blustering tempest. 


2. The practice of traveling. [Obs.] 


Nations have interknowledge of one another by voyage 
into foreign parts. Bacon. 


Milton. 
Beau. & Fl. 
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3. Course; way. [Obs.] 

G2 As a@ in the unaccerted termination age often 
sinks, in pronunciation, into the sound of short % (See 
Prin. of Pron., § 45), and as the first syllable of the pres- 
ent word ends with the same sound, the vowel of the ter- 
mination is apt to be omitted, and the word pronounced 
votj, in one syllable, though some, aiming to keep it a dis- 
syllable, say vaw!i). 

Voy/age, v.i. [imp. & p.p. VOYAGED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. VOYAGING.] [Fr. voyager.] To take a voyage 
or journey; especially, to sail or pass by water. 

A mind forever 
Voyaging through strange seas of thought alone. Wordsworth. 

Voy/’age, v.t. To travel; to pass over. 

I with 
Voyaged the unreal, vast, unbounde 

Voy/age-a-ble, a. 
navigable. 

Voy/’a-ger, n. [Fr., from voyager, to travel. See 
supra.| One who sails or passes by sea or water. 

Voyageur (vwii/yi/zhfir’), n. [Fr., from voyager, 
to travel. See supra.] <A traveler ;—the 
dian name of a class of men employed by the 
fur companies, &c., in transporting goods by the 
rivers and across the land, to and from the remote 
stations at the north-west. 

Voy/ol,n. (Naut.) (a.) A large rope used in raising 
an anchor, when the comrmon method by the mes- 
senger is found insufficient. (b.) The block through 
which the messenger passes. [Written also viol and 
voyal.] See VIOL, 2. 

Wor, n. ([Lat., allied to Gr. dW; It. voce, Sp. & Pg. 
voz, Pr. votz, voutz, Fr. voix.) A voice. 

Wraisemblance (vra/song/blongss’), n. [Fr.] The 
appearance of truth. 

Wugs )] (voog), n. A cavity ina lode. [Written also 

Vugh vogle.] 

Willean. (Lat. Vulcanus, It. Vulcano, Fr. Vulcan.) 
(Rom. Myth.) The god of fire, who presided over 
the working of metals; the husband of Venus. 

Vul-ea/ni-an, a. [Lat, Vulcanius, It. Vulcanio, 
Fr. Vulcanien.] 


in 
deep. Milton. 


Capable of being sailed over; 


Of, or pertaining to, Vulcan, or to works in | 


iron or other metals. ‘Ingenious allusions to the 

Vulcanian panoply which Achilles lent to his feeble 

friend.” 
2. (Geol.) The same as PLUTONIAN, q. v. 

Vuiil/ean-ist, ». A volcanist. See VOLCANIST. 

Vul/ean-i-za/tion, n. The art or process of im- 
parting new properties to caoutchouc by causing it 
to combine with sulphur through the agency of a 
high temperature, a method discovered by C. Good- 
year, of New York. ‘This may be so done as to 
leave it soft and elastic, or to harden it into a sub- 
stance like horn. 

Vuiil/ean-ize, v.t. [imp. & p. p. VULCANIZED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. VULCANIZING.] ‘To change the properties 
of, as caoutchouc, or India rubber, by the process 
of vulcanization. 

Vul-ea/no,n. A volcano. See VOLCANO, LObs.| 

Viil’gar,a. [Lat. vulgaris, from vulgus, the mul- 
titude, the common people; Fr. vulgaire, Pr. vulgar, 
volgar, Sp. & Pg. vulgar, It. vulgare, volgare.] 


1. Of, or pertaining to, the mass or multitude of | 


people; common; general; ordinary ; public; hence, 
in general use; vernacular. ‘‘ As any the most vul- 
ar thing to sense.” Shak. ‘‘ Had brought the New 
Wrashament in the vulgar tongue within the reach of 
Bancroft. 
To extol 


Things vulgar, and, well-weighed, scarce worth the praise. 
Milton. 


It might be more useful to the English reader to write in 
our vulgar language. Fell. 
2. Belonging or relating to the common people, 
as distinguished from the cultivated or educated; 
pertaining to common life; plebeian; not select or 
distinguished ; hence, sometimes, of little or no 
value. ‘Like the vulgar sort.” Shak. ‘‘ Men who 
have passed all their time in low and vulgar life.” 
Addison. 

In reading an account of a battle, we follow the hero with 
our whole attention, but seldom reflect on the vulgar heaps 
of slaughter. Rambler. 

3. Hence, lacking cultivation or refinement; rus- 
tic; boorish; also, offensive to good taste or refined 
feelings; low; mean; base; as, vulgar men, minds, 
language, manners, or the like. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. Shak. 

Vulgar fraction (Arith.), a fraction expressed by a nu- 
merator and denominator; a common fraction; thus, 2. 
See FRACTION. 

Vuil/gar,n. [Fr. vulgaire.] The common people. 
“To show us what a miserable, credulous, deluded 
thing that creature is, called the vulgar.” Milton. 

These vile vulgars are extremely proud. Chapman. 

The vulgar imagine the Pretender to have been a child im- 
posed on the nation. Swift. 

Vul-ga/ri-an, n. A vulgar person; one who has 
vulgar ideas. [Rare.] 

Vul/gar-igsm, n. (Fr. vulgarisme.] 

1. Grossness of manners; vulgarity. ‘‘ The veul- 
garism of ordinary life in any country.” Reynolds. 

3. A vulgar phrase or expression. 


every class.” 


Macaulay. | Vil ner-a-ry, a. 





Cana- | 





VYING 


_ A fastidious taste will find offense in the oceasional vulyar- 
isms, or what we now call “slang,” which not a few of our writ- 
ers seem to have affected. Coleridge. 

Vul-giar’i-ty, n. [Fr. vulgarité, Sp. vulgaridad, 
It. volgarita, Lat. vulgaritas.] 

1. The quality of being vulgar; mean condition 
of life; the state of the lower classes of society. 

2. Grossness or clownishness of manners or lan- 
guage. ‘The reprobate vulgarity of the frequent- 
ers of Bartholomew Fair.” B. Jonson, 

Vul/gar-ize, v. t. [imp. & p. p. VULGARIZED; 
p. pr. & vb. N. VULGARIZING.]_ [Fr. vulgariser, Sp. 
vulgarizar, It. volgarizzare, L. Lat. vulgarizare. | 
To make vulgar. ‘“ Exhortation vulgarized by low 
wit.” Know. 

Vul/gar-ly, adv. 1. In a vulgar manner; in the 
ordinary manner among the common people; com- 
monly. 

Such an one we call vulgarly a desperate person. 


2. Meanly; rudely; clownishly. 

Vutil/gar-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
vulgar; vulgarity. 

Vuil’gate (45), n. [Fr. vulgate, N. Lat. vulgata, 
from Lat. vulgatus, usual, common, p. p. of vulgare, 
to make general or common, from vulgus, the mul- 
titude. See VuLGAR.] A very ancient Latin ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, and the only one which the 
Roman Catholic church admits to be authentic; — 
so called from its common use in the Latin church. 

Vul’/gate, a. Of, or pertaining to, the old Latin 
version of the Scriptures. 

Vil ner-a-bil/i-ty, n. State of being vulnerable. 

Vul/ner-a-ble, a. [Fr. vulnérable, Sp. vulnerable, 
It. vulnerabile, Lat. vulnerabilis, from vulnerare, 
to wound. ] 

1. Capable of being wounded; susceptible of 
wounds or external injuries; as, a vulnerable body. 

Achilles was vulnerable in his heel; and there will never be 
wanting a Paris to infix the dart. Dwight. 

2. Liable to injury ; subject to be affected injuri- 
ously; assailable; as, a vulnerable reputation. 


His skill in finding out the vulnerable parts of strong minds 
was consummate. Macaulay. 


Viuil/ner-a-ble-ness, n. The state or quality of 
being vulnerable; vulnerability. 

[Lat. vulnerarius, from vulnus, 
vulneris, a wound; Fr. vulnéraire, Sp., Pg., & It. 
vulnerario.| Useful in healing wounds; adapted 
to the cure of external injuries; as, vulnerary plants 
or potions. ‘Such vulnerary remedies.” W. Scott. 

Vul/ner-a-ry, n. pe vulnéraire, Sp., Pg., & It. 
vulneraria.| (Med.) Any plant, drug, or composi- 
tion, useful in the cure of wounds; as, certain un- 
guents and balsams are used as vulneraries. 

Vul/ner-ate, v. ¢. ([Lat. vulnerare, vulneratum, 
from vulnus, vulneris, a wound; It. vulnerare, Sp. 
& Pg. vulnerar.] To wound; tohurt. [Obs.] 

Wuil ner-a/tion, n. [Lat. vulneratio, Sp. vulnera- 
cion.} The act of wounding. [Obs.] Pearson, 

Vil ner-Gse/ (125), a. Full of wounds. 

Vul-nif/ie, a, [Lat. vulnificus, from vulnus, a 

Vul-nif/ie-al, wound, and j/acere, to make.] 
Causing wounds; inflicting wounds; wounding. 

Vul-nose’, a. Vulnerose. 

Vitil/pime (Synop., § 180), a [Lat. vulpinus, from 
vulpes, a fox; Fr. vulpin, O. Fr. vulpine, Sp. vul- 
pino, It. volpino.] Of, or pertaining to, the fox; 
resembling the fox; cunning; crafty; artful. 

Viil/pi-mite (49), n. [From Vulpino, in Italy.] 
(Min.) A variety of anhydrite, containing some 
silica, and presenting a grayish-white color, and 
high luster. Dana. 

Viilt/iire (viilt/yur, 53), . [Lat. vultur, O. Fr. vul- 
tor, voltor, N. Fr. vautour, 
Pr. voltor, voutor, Sp. bw- 
itre, Pg. abutre, It. avol- 
tore, avoltojo.| (Ornith.) 
An accipitrine bird of the 
genus Vultur; any species 
of the vulture family. 

t=" ~Vultures have a large 
and strong beak, the nostrils 
pierced transversely to its 
base, the head and neck with- 
out feathers or caruncles, and 
a collar of long feathers, or of 
down, at the root of the neck. 
Proper vultures have hitherto 
been found only on the eastern 
continent. 


Vuilt/tir-ime  (vtilt/yyr-in) 
(Synop., § 130), a. [Lat. 
-vulturinus.] Of, or pertain- 
ing to, the vulture; having 
the qualities of the vulture; 
resembling the vulture; rapacious. 
The vulturine nose, which smells nothing but corruption, is 
no credit to its possessor. C. Kingsley. 
Vult/tir-ish (vitilt/yur-), a. Like a vulture. 
Vult/ir-otis, a. Like a vulture; rapacious. 
Vul/vi-form, a. [Lat. vulva or volva, a wrapper.] 
( Bot.) Like a cleft with projecting edges. Craig, 
Wleweéld,n. See WELD. : 
Vy/ing, p. pr. of vie. See VIE. 


Hammond. 





Vulture, 
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W the twenty-third letter of the English alpha- 
bet, takes its written form and its name 
from the repetition of a V, this being the form of 
the Roman capital letter which we call U. Most of 
the modern languages of Europe do not have the 
letter w. In English, it performs the double office 
of a consonant and a vowel, being a consonant at 
the beginning of words and syllables, as in wail, 
forward, and a vowel at the end of syllables, as in 
new, vow; but it never occurs at the end of a sylla- 
ble except when united to another vowel. Many 
nations have a difficulty in pronouncing the con- 
sonantal w. Londoners of the lower class are re- 
markable for their confusion of w and v, the one 
being substituted for the other with the most amus- 
ing perversity, as weal for veal, and veal for weal; 
wine for vine, and vine for wine, &c. See Principles 
of Pronunciation, §§ 100-103. 

Wab’ble (wib/bl), v. 7. [Prov. Ger. wabbeln, the 
same as quabbeln, schwabbeln, schwappeln, wackeln. 
Cf. QUAVER.] To move staggeringly from one side 
to the other; to vacillate ; to move in the manner of 
a rotating disk when its plane vibrates from side to 
side ;— said of a turning or whirling body; as, a top 
wabbles ; a spindle wabbles. 

Wab’ble, n. A hobbling, unequal motion, as of a 
wheel unevenly hung. 

Wack’e ) (Synop., § 130), n. [Ger. wacke, grau- 

Wack’y wacke, M. H. Ger. wacke, O. H. Ger. 
waggo, a kind of stone, a flint, a pebble.] (eol.) 
A rock nearly allied to basalt, of which it may be 
regarded as a more soft and earthy varicty. Its 
color is a greenish-gray, brown, or black. It is 
opaque, yields easily to the knife, and has often a 
greasy feel. Lyell, 

Graywacke (Geol.), a kind of conglomerate grit-rock, 
composed of rounded pebbles and sand ;— applied to cer- 
tain hard sandstones, or grit-rocks, and the associated 
strata,occurring below the coal formation. Dana. 

Wad (wid), n. [Sw. vadd, Dan. vat, D. & Ger. 
watte, allied to A-S.wed, garment, clothing, weeds, 
O. H. Ger. wat, garment, L. Ger. waad, gewaad. | 

1. A little mass, tuft, or bundle, as of hay or tow. 

2. Especially, a little mass of some soft or flexible 
material, such as hay, straw, tow, paper, or old 
rope-yarn, used for stopping the charge of powder 
in a gun and pressing it close to the shot, or for 
keeping the powder and shot close, or, also, to di- 
minish or avoid the effects of windage; hence, a soft 
mass, especially of some loose, fibrous substance, 
used for various purposes, as for stopping an aper- 
ture, or the like. 


Wad,n. [A-S. wad.] Woad. See WoAp. [Obs.] 
Wad, v.t. [imp. & p. p. WADDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WADDING. | 


1. To form into a mass or wad, or into wadding; 
as, to wad tow or cotton. 

2. To insert or crowd a wad into; as, to wad a 
gun; also, to stuff or line with some soft substance, 
or wadding, like cotton, &c.; as, to wad a pelisse. 

Wad, )n. (Min.) An earthy oxide of manganese, 

Wadd, or mixture of different oxides and water, 
with some oxide of iron, and often silica, alumina, 
lime, or baryta, and including several varieties ;— 
sometimes applied also to plumbago or black-lead. 

Wad/ding (w5d/ding), n. [See WAD, supra.] 

1. A wad, or the materials for wads; any pliable 
substance of which wads may be made. 

2. A kind of soft stuff of loose texture, used for 
stuffing garments; also, sheets of carded cotton pre- 
pared for the same purpose. 

Wad/dle (wid/dl), v. i. [imp. & p. p. WADDLED; 
p.pr. & vb.n.WADDLING.| [A-S. widlian, to wan- 
der, beg, from wadan, to go; O. H. Ger. wadalén, 
to wander about, M. H. Ger. wadelen, N. H. Ger. wa- 
deln, wedeln.| To walk with short steps, throwing 
the body to one side and the other, like a duck, or a 
very fat person; to move clumsily and totteringly 
along; to stumble; as, a child waddles when he be- 
gins to walk; a duck or a goose waddles. 

She draws her words, and waddies in her pace. Young. 

Wad/dle, v. ¢. To wade or walk through; to tram- 
ple or tread down, as high grass, by walking through 
it. [Rare.] 

They tread and waddle all the goodly grass. Drayton. 

Wad/dler (wid/dler), m. One who, or that which, 
waddles. 

Wad/dling-ly, adv. Ina waddling manner; with 
a vacillating gait. 

Wade,v.i. [imp.& p. p. WADED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WADING.] [A-S8. wadan, O. Fries. wada, D. waden, 
L. Ger. waden, waen, Icel. & Sw. vada, Dan. vade, 
O. H. Ger. watan, M. & N. H. Ger. waten, allied to 
Lat. vadere, to go, walk.] 

1. To go; to move forward. [Obs. and rare.] 
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W. 


Forbear, and wade no further in this speech. 0. Play. 
2. To walk through any substance that yields to 
the feet; to move about, sinking at each step, as in 
water, mud, sand, and the like. 
So eagerly the fiend... 
With head, hands, wings, or feet pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. JDfilton. 
3. To move or pass with difficulty or labor; to 
proceed slowly among objects or circumstances 
that constantly hinder or embarrass, ‘‘ And wades 
through fumes, and gropes his way.” Dryden. 
The king’s admirable conduct has waded through all these 
difficulties. / — Davenant. 
Wide, v. f To pass or cross by walking in or 
through a liquid, or other yielding substance. 
A bridge was made for the transporting of his army, for that 
the river was not to be waded over. Knolles. 
Wad/er, n. 1. One who, or that which, wades. 
2. (Ornith.) One of an order of long-legged birds 
that wade in the water in search of food. 
Wad/’-hook, . <Ascrew or hook to draw wadding 
out from a gun, &e. 
Wad/ing-bird, n. 
WADER, 2. 


(Ornith.) A wader. See 


Wad/mal, jn. [See WoopMmetu.] <A coarse, 
Wad’moll, hairy, woolly cloth, used in the six- 


teenth century for garments, Strutt. W. Scott. 
Wad/sett, n. [Scot. wad, a pledge, O. Sw. wad, 
wid, A-S. wedd, wed, Goth. vadi, L. Lat. vadiwm.| 
(Scots Law.) A kind of pledge or mortgage. 
Wad/sett-er, n. One who holds by wadsett. 
Wad’y (wid/s),n. [Ar. wadi, a valley, a channel of 
a river, a river.] A ravine through which a brook 
flows; the channel of a watercourse, which is dry 
except in the rainy season, Robinson. 
Wae,n. Awave. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Wa/fer,n. [O. Fr. waufre, gaufre, goffre, N. Fr. 
gaufre, Proy. Fr. waufe, O. Sp. guajla, L. Lat. 
afrum, from L. Ger. & D. wafel, N. H. Ger. wajfel, 
an. vaffel, Sw. vafia. See WAFFLE. ] 

1. A thin cake or leaf of flour and other ingre- 
dients. ‘‘The curious work in pastry, the fine 
cakes, wafers, and marchpanes.” Holland. 

A woman’s oaths are wafers — break with making. B. Jon. 


2. A thin, leaf-like bread, used by the Roman 
Catholics in the Eucharist. 

3. A thin leaf of paste, or a composition of flour, 
the white of eggs, isinglass, and yeast, spread over 
with gum-water, and dried;—used in sealing let- 
ters and other documents. 

Wafer-cake, a sweet, thin cake. Shak. — Wafer-woman, 
a woman who sold wafer-cakes; also, one employed in 
amorous intrigues. Beau. & Fi. 

Wa/fer, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. WAFERED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. WAFERING.| To seal or close with a wafer. 
Waf/fle (wof/fl),n. [N. H. Ger. waffel, L. Ger. & 
D. wafel. See WAFER.] A thin cake baked hard 
and rolled, or a soft indented cake baked in an iron 

utensil on coals. 

Waf/fle-1/ron (w6f/fl-i/urn), n. A utensil for bak- 
ing wafiles. 

Waft (6),v.é. [imp.& p. p.WAFTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WAFTING.] ([Sw. vefta, to go round in a circle, to 
fan, Dan. vifte, to fan, to waft, allied to wave, q. v.] 

1. To bear through a fluid or buoyant medium; 
to convey through water or air; as, a balloon was 
wafted over the channel. ‘A gentle wafting to im- 


mortal life.” Milton. 
Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole. Pope. 


2. To cause to float; to keep from sinking; to 
buoy. [0bs.] Browne. 
3. To give notice to by something in motion; to 
wave the hand to; to beckon to. [Obs.] 
But soft; who wa/ts us yonder? Shak. 
(=> This verb is regular; but waft was formerly some- 
times used instead of wafted. 
Waft, v. 7. To be moved or to pass in a buoyant 
medium; to float. 


And now the shouts waft near the citadel. Dryden. 
Waft, n. 1. A current of wind. [Mare.] ‘One 
wide waft.” Thomson. 


2. A signal made by moving something, as a flag, 
in the air. 
3. An unpleasant flavor. [Obs. and rare.] 
Waft/age, n. Conveyance through a buoyant me- 
dium, as air or water ; transportation ; carriage. 
‘“« Boats prepared for waftage to and fro.” Drayton. 
Waft/er,n. 1. One who wafts. 


O Charon, R 
Thou wafter of the soul to bliss or bane. Beau, & Fi. 


2. A boat for passage, 
3. A wafture, [Obs.] 
Waft/iire (53), n. The act of waving; wave-like 














WAGE 


motion. [Obs.] “An angry wafture of your 
hand.” Shak. 
Was, v.t. [imp. & p. p. WAGGED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WAGGING.|] [A-S.wegan, nee wagian, to carry, 
move, wag, O. Sax. wegjan, Goth. vigan, gavigan, 
O. H. Ger, wegan, wegian, M. H. Ger. wegen, N. 
H. Ger. & D. bewegen, Dan. beviige, Sw. beveka, 
vagga.] 'Tomove one way and the other with quick 
turns; to shake to and fro; to move vibratingly ; to 
cause to vibrate, as a part of the body; as, to wag 
the head. ( 
Every one that passeth thereby shall be astonished, and wag 
his head. Jer, xviii. 16. 
(3 Wag expresses particularly the motion of the head 
and body used in buffoonery, mirth, derision, sport, and 
mockery. It is applied also to birds and beasts; as, to 
wag the tail. 


Was, v.t. 1. To move one way andthe other; to be 
shaken to and fro; to vibrate. ‘‘ Tremble and 
start at wagging of a straw.” Shak. 

The resty sieve wegged ne’er the more. Dryden. 


2. To be in action or motion; to move; to pro- 
gress; to stir. [Collog. and humorous.) | 
See, quoth he, how the world wags. Shak. 
_ Not so much as the feather of a quillin point did wag a pa 
im. Cre 
3. To go; to depart; to pack off. [Rare.] 
I will provoke him to’t, or let him wag. Shak. 
Wag,n. [From the verb.] Aman full of sport and 
humor; a ludicrous fellow; a humorist; a wit. 
We wink at wags when they offend. Dryden. 
The counselor never pleaded without a piece of packthread 
in his hand, which he used to twist about his finger all the 
while he was speaking; the wags used to call it the thread of 
his discourse. ddison. 
Wasése,v.t. [imp.& p. p. WAGED; p. pr. & vb. m 
WAGING.] [O. Fr. wager, waigier, gager, gagier, 
to pledge, promise, N. Fr. gager, to wager, lay, bet, 
from O., Fr. wage, gage, guarantee, engagement, L. 
Lat. wadium, vadium, guadium, from Goth. vadi, 
A-8. wedd, wed, a pledge, promise. See WED and 
WAGES. | 
1. To pledge; to hazard on the event of a con- 
test; tostake; to bet; tolay; to wager; as, to wage 
a dollar. 
2. To expose one’s self to, as arisk; to incur, as 
a danger; to venture; to hazard. ‘‘ To wake, and 
wage, « danger profitless.” Shak. ‘‘To wage an 
instant trial.” Shak. 
3. To engage in, as a contest, as if by previous 
gage or pledge; to carry on, as a war. 
He pondered which of all his sons was fit 
To reign, and wage immortal war with wit. Dryden. 
The two are waging war, and the one triumphs by the de- 
struction of the other. ? Taylor. 
4. To adventure or lay out for hire or reward; to 


hire out. [Obs.] 
Thou must wage 


Thy works for wealth. Spenser. 

5. To put upon wages; to hire; to employ; to 
pay wages to. [Obs.] ‘‘ Abundance of treasure 
which he had in store, wherewith he might wage 
soldiers.” Holinshed. 
I would have them waged for their labor. Latimer. 


6. (0. Eng. Law.) To give security for the per- 
formance of. Burrill, 

To wage battle, to give gage or security for joining in 
the duellum, or combat. Burrill. — To wage one’s law, to 
give security to make one’s law —a proceeding which con- 
sisted in a defendant’s discharging himself from a claim 
on his own oath, and on the oaths of eleven of his neigh- 
-bors, called compurgators, swearing that they believed his 
denial to be true, upon which he was acquitted without 
further inquiry. See COMPURGATIVE. 


Wage, v. i. To bind or pledge one’s self; to en- 
gage. [Obs.] 

Wage,n. [From Goth. vadi, O. H. Ger. wetti, M.H. 
Ger. wette, O. Fries. wed, A-S. wed, wedd, pledge, 
security, promise, N. H. Ger. wette, promise. ] 

1. That which is staked or ventured; that for 
which one incurs risk or danger; prize; meed; 
gage, [Obs.] Spenser. 

2. That for which one labors; meed; reward; 
stipulated payment for service performed; hire; 
pay; compensation ; — at present used almost sole- 


ly in the plural. ‘My day’s wage.” W, Scott. 
“The daily wage.” Bulwer. 
By Tom Thumb, a fairy page, 
He sent it, and doth him engage, 
By promise of a mighty wage, 
It secretly to carry. Drayton, 
The wages of sin is death. Rom. vi. 23+ 
Our praises are our wages. Shak, 


Syn.—Hire; reward; stipend; salary; allowance; 
pay; compensation; remuneration; fruit. 
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wolf, food, foot; 


we? 


WAGEL 


See WAGGEL, 
Wa’/ger,n. [O. Fr. waigiere, gagiere, gagerie, N. 

Fr. gageure. See eed 

1. Something deposited, laid, or hazarded, on the 
event of a contest or some unsettled question ; a 
bet; astake; a pledge. 

Besides these plates for horse-races, the wagers may be as 
the persons please. Sir W. Temple. 

If any atheist can stake his soul for a wager against such an 
inexhaustible disproportion. Bentley. 

2. (Law.) A contract by which two parties or 
more agree that a certain sum of money, or other 
thing, shall be paid or delivered to one of them, on 
the happening or not happening of an uncertain 
event. Bouvier. 

Q@- At common law an action could not be maintained 
on a wager, if it was contrary to public policy, or im- 
moral, or in any other respect tended to the detriment of 
the public, or if it affected the interest, feelings, or char- 
acter of a third person. In many of the United States 
an action can be sustained upon any wager or bet. 


Chitty. Bouvier. 

3. That on which bets are laid. 

Wager of battle (Anc. Law), the giving of gage or pledge 
for trying a cause by single combat, formerly allowed in 
military, criminal, and civil causes. In writs of right, 
where the trial was by champions, the tenant produced 
his champion, who, by throwing down his glove as a gage 
or pledge, thus waged or stipulated battle with the cham- 
pion of the demandant, who, by taking up the glove, ac- 
cepted the challenge. The wager of battle, which has 
been long in disuse, was abolished in England in 1820, by 
a statute passed in consequence of a defendant’s having 
waged his battle in a case which arose about that period. 
See Barret. — Wager of law, the giving of gage or sure- 
ties by a defendant in an action of debt, that at a certain 
day assigned he would take an oath, in open court, that 
he did not owe the debt, and at the same time bring with 
him eleven neighbors (called compurgators), who should 
avow upon their oaths that they believed in their con- 
sciences that he spoke the truth. — Wager-policy (/nsur- 
ance Law), a policy without any real interest to support 
it; one in which the parties, by express terms, disclaim, 
on the face of it, the intention of making a contract of 
indemnity. It is generally known by the clauses, ‘‘ In- 
terest or no interest,” ‘‘ Without further proof of interest 
than the policy,” and the like. Such policies are gencr- 
ally held to be illegal. See Poricy. Arnould. Kent. 


Waser, v. t. ae & p. p. WAGERED ; p. pr. & 


Wag/el, n 


vb. N. WAGERING.| To hazard on the issue of a 
contest, or on some question that is to be decided, or 
on some casualty; to lay; to bet. ‘* And wagered 
with him pieces of gold.” Shak. 
Wager, v.i. To make a bet; to lay a wager. 
’Twas merry when you wagered on your angling. Shak. 


Wa/’ger-er, . One who wages, or lays a bet. 

Wa/’ser-inmg, p. a. Hazarding; pertaining to that 
which is hazarded. 

Wagering policy (Com.), a policy of insurance, insur- 
ing a sum of money when no property is at hazard; asa 
policy to insure money on a ship when no property is on 
board; that is, insurance, interest or no interest; or a 
policy to insure property which is already insured. Such 
policies, in England, are, by statute 19 Geo, III., made 
null and void. 

Wa/ses,n. [Plural in termination, but singular in 
signification.] [O. Fr. wage, gage, N. Fr. gage, 

ledge, pawn, security, gages, wages, hire, Pr., Sp., 

Pg. yage, It. gaggio. See WAGE.] A compensa- 
tion given to a hired person for his or her services. 
See WAGE. 

Was’sel, ». (Ornith.) The young of the great 
black-backed gull (Larus marinus), formerly con- 
sidered a distinct species, and called Larus nexvius. 

Written also wagel.] Jardine. 
aig’ser-y, n. [From wag.] The manner or ac- 

- tion of a wag; mischievous merriment; sportive 
trick or gayety; sarcasm in good humor; pleasant- 
ry; as, the waggery of a school-boy. 

Wasg’/Ssish,a. 1. Like a wag; mischievous in sport; 
roguish in merriment or good humor; frolicsome. 
“ A company of waggish boys.” DP? Estrange. 

2. Done, made, or laid in waggery or for sport; 
as, a waggish trick. 

Wag’sish-ly, adv. 
sport. 

Wag’Sish-ness,n. State or quality of being wag- 
gish; mischievous sport; frolicsome merriment. 

Wis’gle (wig/gl), v. % [Dim. of wag; D. wag- 
gelen, Ger. wackeln, allied to Lat. vacillare.] To 
reel or move from side to side; to waddle. 

Why do you go nodding and waggling so? L’Estrange. 

Wig’sle,v.t. [imp. & p. p. WAGGLED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. WAGGLING.] To move one way and the 
other; to wag; as, a bird waggles his tail. 

Wag’-hal'ter, n. [From wag and halter.] One 
who moves or wears a halter ; —a comic term coined 
to suit a thief, or such personage. [Obs.] 

I can tell you, Iam a mad wag-halter. Marston. 


Wiaeg/ner-ite (49), . (Min.) A phosphate of mag- 
nesia, resembling the Brazilian topaz. Dana. 

Wiag/on,n. [A-8. wiigen, wiign, wen, Icel. & Sw. 
wagn, Dan. vogn, O. H. Ger. wagan, N. H. Ger. & 
D. wagen, Skr. vaha, vahana, Lat. vehes, vehiculum, 
from Skr. vah, Lat. vehere, to bear, carry, convey. 
Cf. WAIN. ] 

1. A wheeled carriage; a vehicle on four wheels, 
and usually drawn by horses; especially, one used 
for carrying freight. 

(= In the U. S., light wagons are used for the con- 


In a waggish manner; in 
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veyance of persons, and for carrying light commodities, 
especially a very light kind drawn by one horse. 


2. A freight car onarailway. [Hng.] 

3. A chariot. [Obs.] Spenser. 

tS This word is often written waggon, chiefly in Eng- 
land. In the United States, the form wagon is the one 
almost universally employed. The latter form was also 
used by the earlier English writers, and is to be preferred 
on etymological grounds. 

Wiasg/on, v. t. [imp. & p. p. WAGONED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. WAGONING.] To transport in a wagon; as 
goods are wagoned from London to the interior, 

Wag/on, v. 7. To practice the transportation of 
goods in a wagon; as, the man wagons between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 

Wasg/on-age,n. Money paid for carriage in awagon. 

Wag/on-boil/er, n. [So named from its shape.] 
A form of steam-boiler introduced by Watt, having 
a semi-cylindrical top, the ends and sides being 
vertical, and the bottom flat, or, as improved, hay- 
ing the sides and bottom slightly curved inwardly. 

Wiag/on-er, n. [A-S. wiignere.] 

1. One who conducts a wagon; a wagon-driver. 
2. (Astron.) A constellation; Charles’s Wain ; 
Ursa Major. 

Wiasg/on-étte’, n. <A pe- 
culiar kind of wagon or car- 
riage designed to carry six 
or eight persons. 

. Reser ee: 

Wag’on-ful, n. ; pl. WAG/- 
Sta aee much as a Wagonette. 
wagon will hold; enough to fill a wagon. 

Wias/on-héad/ed, a, Having a top or head shaped 
like the top of a covered wagon, or resembling in 
section or outline an inverted U, thus, n. 

Wig/on-mas/ter, n. An officer or person in 
charge of one or more wagons, especially of those 
used for transporting freight, as the supplies of an 
army, and the like. 

Wiasg’on-roofed (-rooft), a. Having a roof or top 
shaped like an inverted Uu; wagon-headed. 

Wig’on-ry, n. Conveyance by means of a wagon 
or wagons; wagonage, [Obs.] Milton. 

Wag/on- 
wright 
(-rit), n. A. 
maker of 
wagons, 

Wiasg/tail, 
n.( Ornith.) 
A small 
bird,of sev- 
eral spe-. 
cies, _be- 
longing to 
the genus Motacilla, and so named from the inces- 
sant motion of its long tail. 

Wiii-hii’bee, n. |e wahdbi.] <A follower of Ab- 
del Wahab, a reformer of Mohammedanism, about 
1760. His doctrines prevail particularly among the 
Bedouins, and the sect, though checked in its influ- 
ence, extends to most parts of Arabia. [Written 
also Wahaby.] Brande. 

Waid,a. (For weighed.] Oppressed with weight; 
crushed, [Obs.] Shak. 

Waif, n. [Norm. Fr. wei/, wef, O. Fr. gaif, chose 
gaive, L. Lat. wayfium, res vaive, from waive, 
wave, q. v.] 

1. (ng. Law.) Goods found of which the owner 
is not known. These were originally such goods as 
a thief, when pursued, threw away to prevent being 
apprehended. They belong to the king unless the 
owner makes fresh suit of the felon, takes him, and 
brings him to justice. Blackstone, 

2. Hence, any thing found, or without an owner; 
that which comes along, as it were, by chance. 

Waitt, n. A waif. [0Obs.] Spenser. 

Wiail,v.t. [imp. & p. p. WAILED; p. pr, & vb. n. 
WAILING.] [Icel. viila, to lament, Ir. waill, Gael. 
gui, W. wylaw, gwylaw, Arm. gwéla.] 'To lament; 
to moan; to bewail; to grieve over. ‘‘Or if no 
more her absent lord she wails.” Pope. 

Wail, v.i. To express sorrow audibly; to lament; 
to weep. 

Therefore I will wail and howl. Micah i. 8. 

Wail, ». Loud weeping; violent lamentation. 

Wail, v.t. [Goth. waljan, Ger. wehlen, to choose. 
Richardson.| 'To choose; to select; to cull. [Obs. 
and rare.] ‘‘Wailed wine and meats.” Chaucer, 

Wail’/er,n. One who wails or laments, 

Wail’er-ess, n. A female who wails. [0Obs.] 

Wail/ful,a. Sorrowful; mournful, ‘“ Like watlful 
widows.” Spenser. ‘ Wailful sonnets.” Shak. 

Wail/ing-ly, adv. In a wailing manner; with 


wailing. 
Wail/ment,n. Lamentation. [0Obs.] Hacket. 
Wai’ment,v.i. To lament; to wayment. [Obs.] 
See WAYMENT. 
Wain, n. [A-S. wen, wiign, wiigen. See WAGON.) 
1. A carriage for the transportation of goods on 
wheels; a wagon. 


The wardens see nothing but a wain of hay. Jeffrey. 

3. (Astron.) A constellation; Charles’s Wain; 
Ursa Major. 

Wain/a-ble, a. 

vated; tillable. 





Wagtail. 


eee of being plowed or culti- 
[ Obs.] Crabb. 
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Wiin/ase, n. [See GAINAGE.] 
1. A finding of carriages for the transportation of 
goods, produce, &e. Ainsworth, 
_2. (0. Eng. Law.) Gainage. See GAINAGE. 
Wain’-bote, n. [From wain and bote, q.v.] (Eng. 
Law.) Timber for wagons or carts. 
Wain/’-house,n. <A house or shed for wagons and 
carts. [Prov. Eng.] 
Wiain/-rope, n.° A rope for binding a load ona 
wagon; a cart-rope. Shak. 
Wain/seot (Synop., § 130), m. [O. D. waeghe-schot, 
N. D. wagen-schot, a clapboard, L. Ger. wagen- 
schott, H. Ger. wagenschosz, wainscoting-boards, 
oak-billets. ] 
1. Oaken timber or boarding. [Obs.] 


A wedge of wainscot is fittest and most proper for cleaving 
of an oaken tree. Urquhart. 


Being thus arrayed and inclosed in a chest of wainscot, 
he [Edward the Confessor] was removed into the before pre- 
pared feretory. Dart. 


2. (Arch.) A wooden lining or boarding of the 
walls of apartments, made in panels. 

Wiain/seot, v.t. [imnp.& p. p. WAINSCOTED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. WAINSCOTING.] To line with boards or 
panel-work, or as if with panel-work; as, to wain- 
scot a hall. 

Music sounds better in chambers wainscoted than psoas 
SACO. 


The other is wainscoted with looking-glass. Addison. 


Wain/seot-ing,n. 1. The act of covering or lining 
with boards in panel. 

2. The material used to wainscot a house, or the 
wainscot as a whole. 

Wain/wright (-rit), . 
WRIGHT, 

Wair,n. (Carp.) A piece of plank two yards long 
and a foot broad. Bailey. 

Waist,n. (O. Eng. waste, A-S. wistin, form, figure, 
stature, O. H. Ger. wahst, increment, stature, Goth. 
vahstus, M. H. Ger. wiist, from A-8. weaxan, Goth. 
vahsjan, O. H. Ger. wahsan, N. H. Ger. wachsen, 
to grow. ] 

1. That part of the human body which is imme- 
diately below the ribs or thorax; the small part of 
the body between the thorax and hips. ‘‘ Woman 
to the waist, and fair.” Milton. 

I am in the waist two yards about. Shak. 

2. Hence, the middle part of other bodies; espe- 
cially (Naut.), that part of a ship which is between 
the quarter-deck and forecastle; the middle part of 
the ship. 

Waist/band, n. 1. The band or upper part of 
breeches, trousers, pantaloons, or the like, which 
encompasses the waist. 

2. A sash worn by ladies around the waist. 

Waist/eléth, n. 1. A cloth or wrapper worn 
about the waist; especially, a cotton wrapper so 
worn by natives of India. Simmonds. 

2. (Naut.) A covering of canvas or tarpauling for 
the hammocks, stowed on the gangways, between 
the quarter-deck and the forecastle. 

Wiaist/edat (collog. wés/kut) (Synop., § 180),”. A 
short coat or garment, without sleeves, worn under 
the coat, extending no lower than the hips, and 
covering the waist; a vest. 

Qa- ‘' The waistcoat was a part of female attire as well 
as male... . It was only when the waistcoat was worn 
without a gown or upper dress that it was considered the 
mark of a mad or profligate woman. Low females of the 
latter class were generally so attired.” Nares. 

Syn.— See Vest. 

Wiaist/edat-eer’, n. One wearing a waistcoat; es- 
pecially, a woman doing so, or thought fit for such a 
habit; hence, a profligate woman ; astrumpet. [ Obs.] 

Do you think you are here, sir, 
Amongst your waistcoateers, your base wenches? 
Beau. & Fl. 
Vaist/er, n. (Naut.) A seaman, usually a green 
hand or broken-down man, stationed in the waist 
of a vessel of war. Dana, 

Wait, v.i. [imp. & p. p. WAITED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WAITING.] [O. Fr. waiter, gaiter, gaitier, gueiter, 
to watch, attend, N. Fr. guetter, to watch, to wait 
for, Pr. guaitar, It. guaitare, guatare, from O. H. 
Ger. wahtén, Icel. vakta, to keep, watch, D. & Prov. 
Ger. wachten. } 

1. To stay or rest in expectation; to stop or re- 
main stationary till the arrival of some person or 
event; to rest in patience; to stay; not to de- 
part. 

All the days of my appointed time will I wait, till my 


The same as WAGON- 


change come. Job xiv. 14. 
They also serve who only stand and wait. Milton. 
Haste, my dear father; ’tis no time to wait. Dryden. 

2. To lie in ambush, as an enemy. 
Such ambush waited to intercept thy way. Milton. 


To wait on or upon. (a.) To attend, as a servant; to 
perform services for; as, to wait on a gentleman; to wait 
on the table. ‘“ Authority and reason on her wait.” Mil- 
ton. ‘*I must wait on myself, must1?" Shak. (b.) To 
attend; to go to see; to visit on business or for ceremony. 
(c.) To follow, as a consequence; to await. The ruin that 
waits on such a supine temper. Decay of Piety. (d.) To 
look watchfully at; to follow with the eye; to watch. 
{Rare.] “Itisa point of cunning to wait on him with 
whom you speak with your eye.” Bacon. (¢.) To at- 
tend to; to perform. ‘‘ Aaron and his sons... shall wait 
on their priest’s office.” wm. iii. 10. 
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WAIT 

Wait, v.¢. 1. To stay for; to rest or remain sta- 
tionary in expectation of; to await. 

Awed with these words, in camps they still abide, 

And wait, with longing eyes, their promised guide. Dryden. 

2. To attend as a consequence; to follow upon; 
to accompany; to await. [Obs.] 

Such doom waits luxury. Philips, 

! 3. To attend on; to accompany with ceremony 
or respect. [Obs. and rare.] 

He chose a thousand horse, the flower of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral. Dryden. 

Wait, n. (0. Fr. waite, guaite, gueite, guete, guette, 
gaite, N. Fr. guet, watch, watching, guard; Pr. 
guaita, from O. H. Ger. wahta, Icel. vakt, Goth. 
vahtvo, N. H. Ger. wacht, watch. See supra.] 

1. Ambush. 

2. One who watches; a watchman. [Obs.] 

3. (pl.) Hautboys, or oboes ; —not used in the sin- 
gular. [Obs.] Halliwell. 

4. (pl.) Musicians who perform at night or in the 
early morning; serenaders. 

Hark! are the waits abroad? 
Be softer, prythee; 
’Tis private music. Beau. § Fi. 

To lay wait, to lie in ambush; to prepare an ambus- 
eade. — Zo lie in wait, to lie in ambush; to be secreted in 
order to fall by surprise on an enemy ; hence, to lay 
snares, or to make insidious attempts, or to watch for the 
purpose of insnaring. 

Wiait/er, n. 1. One who waits; an attendant; a 
seryant in attendance. 

The waiters stand in ranks; the yeomen cry, 
‘* Make room,” as if a duke were passing by. Swift. 

2. A server or salver; a vessel on which some- 
thing is carried, as tea-furniture, and the like. 

Wait/ing-gén/tle-wom/an, n.; pl. WALT/ING- 
GEN/TLE-WOM/EN (-wim/en). A female servant 
who waits on a gentleman or lady, 

Wait/ing-ly, adv. By waiting. 

Wait/ing-maid, n. <A female servant who 

Wait’ing-wom/an, attends a lady. 

Wait/ress, n. A female waiter or attendant; a 
waiting-maid or waiting-woman. 

Waive, n. [See Warr, andef. infra.] A woman put 
out of the protection of the law. 

Waive, v.t. [imp. & p. p. WAIVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WAIviINnG.] [Written also wave.] [See WAVE. ] 

1. To relinquish; to give up claim to; not to in- 
sist on or claim; to refuse; to forego. 

We absolutely do renounce or waive our own opinions, ab- 
solutely yielding to the direction of others. Barrow. 

2. To throw away; to cast off; to reject; to de- 
sert. 

3. (Law.) (a.) To throw away; to relinquish vol- 
untarily, as a right which one may enforce, if he 
chooses. (b.) (O. Eng. Law.) To forsake; to de- 
sert; to abandon, Burrill. 

(= The term was applicd to a woman, in the same 
seuse as outlawtoaman. A woman could not be out- 
‘awed, in the proper sense of the word, because, according 
to Bracton, she was never in law, that is, in a frank- 
pledge or decennary; but she might be waived, and held 
as abandoned. Burrill. 

Waiv’er,. (Law.) The act of waiving, or not in- 
sisting on, some right, claim, or privilege. 

Waiv/ure, n. The act of waiving; waiver. [lare.] 

Wai’wode,n. [See WAYWODE.] In the Turkish 
empire, the governor of a small province or town; 
ageneral. See VAIVODE and WAYVODE. 

Wake, v.i. [imp. & p. p. WAKED (wakt), or WOKE; 
p.pr. & vb. n. WAKING.] 
wacigan, wacigean, O. Sax. wacon, Goth. vakan, 
O. Fries. waka, Icel. vaka, Sw. vaken, Dan. vaage, 
D. & L. Ger. waken, O. H. Ger. wachdn, wachén, 
N. H. Ger. wachen.] 

1. To be or to continue awake; to watch; not to 
sleep. 

° The father waketh for the daughter. Leclus. xiii. 9. 
Though wisdom wakes, suspicion sleeps. Milton. 

Ican not think any time, waking or sleeping, without being 
sensible of it. Locke. 

2. To sit up late for festive purposes; to hold a 
night revel. 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse, 
Keeps wassail, and the swaggering up-spring reels. Shak. 

3. To be excited or roused from sleep; to awake; 
to be awakened; to cease to sleep. 

4. To be excited or roused up; to be stirred up 
ha a dormant, torpid, or inactive state; to be ac- 

ive. 

Gentle airs to fan the earth now waked. Milton. 

Wake, v.¢7. [A-S. weccan, dieccan, weccean, Goth. 
vakjan, Icel. vekia, Sw. viicka, Dan. viikke, D. wek- 
reas Hi. Ger. wekjan, wechan, N. H. Ger, wec- 
hen. 

1. To rouse from sleep. 

The angel that talked with me came again and waked me. 
Zech. iv. 1. 
2. To put in motion or action; to arouse; to 
excite, 
Lest fierce remembrance wake 
My sudden rage. Milton. 
To wake the soul by tender strokes of arts, Pope. 

3. To bring to life again, as if from the sleep of 

death; to re-animate; to revive. 


To second life 


Waked in the renovation of the just. Milton. 





[A-S. wacan, wacian, | 
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4. To sit up, or watch with at night, as a dead 
body. 
Wake, n. 1. Act of waking, or being awaked. ‘‘ Sing- 
ing her flatteries to my morning wake.” Dryden, 
2. The state of forbearing sleep; vigils, espe- 
cially for solemn or festive purposes. 
The warlike wakes continued all the night, 


And funeral games were played at new returning light. 
Dryden. 


The wood nymphs, decked with daisies trim, 
Their merry wakes and pastimes keep. Milton. 

3. Hence, specifically, (a.) An annual parish fes- 
tival in commemoration of the dedication of the 
church. Originally, prayers were said on the eyen- 
ing preceding, and hymns were sung during the 
night, in the church; subsequently, these vigils 
were discontinued, and the day itself, often with 
succeeding days, was occupied in rural pastimes 
and exercises, attended by eating and drinking, 
often to excess. 

Great solemnities were made in all churches, and fairs and 
wakes throughout all England. Berner. 

And every village smokes at wakes with lusty cheer. 
Drayton. 

(ta The feast was first regularly kept on that day in 
each week on which the church was dedicated; but it be- 
ing observed and complained of that the number of holi- 
days was excessively increased, to the detriment of civil 
government and secular affairs, and also that the great 
irregularities and licentiousness which had crept into 
these festivities by degrees were found highly injurious to 
piety, virtue, and good manners, both statutes and canons 
were made to regulate and restrain them, and their num- 
ber was somewhat lessened. The feast of the dedication 
of every church was ordered to be kept on one and the 
same day every where —that is, on the first Sunday of 
October. This is now disregarded. Brande. 
(b.) The sitting up of persons with a dead body, 
often attended with a degree of festivity, chiefly 
among the Irish. 

4. The track left by a vessel inthe water. Hence, 
figuratively, inthe train of. ‘The disciples of Hant 
followed in his wake.” 

In the wake of, immediately after. 

This effect followed immediately in the wake of his earliest 
exertions. De Quincey. 

Wake/ful, a. Not sleeping; indisposed to sleep; 
watchful; vigilant. ‘‘ Dissembling sleep, but wake- 
Jul with the fright.” Dryden. 

Wake/ful-ly, adv. In a wakeful manner; with 
watching or sleeplessness. 

Wake/ful-mess, n. The quality or condition of be- 
ing wakeful; indisposition to sleep; forbearance of 
sleep; want of sleep. 

Wake/’man, n.; pl. WAKE/MEN. The chief magis- 
trate in the town of Rippon, Yorkshire, ened. 

rabb. 

Wak/en (wak/n), v.t. [imp. & p.p. WAKENED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. WAKENING.] [See WAKE, v.%.] To 
wake; to cease to sleep; to be awakened. ‘ Karly, 
Turnus wakening with the light.” Dryden. 

Wak’en (wak/n), v.¢. [See WAKE, v. f.] 

1. To excite or rouse from sleep; to wake; to 


awake; to awaken. ‘‘ Go, waken Eve.” Milton. 
2. To excite to action or motion. 
Then Homer's and Tyrtzus’ martial muse 
Wakened the world. Roscommon. 


3. To rouse into action; to stir up; to excite. 


Venus now wakes, and wakens love. Milton. 
They introduce 
Their sacred song, and waken raptures high. Milton. 


Wak/en-er (wak/n-er), n. 
rouses from sleep. 

Wak/en-img, n. 1. The act of one who wakens; 
the act of ceasing to sleep. 

2. (Scots Law.) The revival of an action. Burrill. 
They were too much ashamed to bring any wakening of 
the process against Janet. W. Scott. 

Wak/er, n. One who wakes or watches; one who 
rouses from sleep. 

Wake/-r6b/in, n. (Bot.) (a.) A European plant; 
Arum maculatum. (b.) An American plant of the 
genus Trilliwm (T. cernwum); nodding trillium. 

Wake’-time, ». Time during which one is awake. 


One who wakens, or 


[ Rare. FE. B. Browning. 
Wak/ing, n. 1. State or period of being awake. 
2. A watch. [Obs.] 


Wal/ehow-ite (49), n. [From Walchow, where it 
is found.] (Min.) A resinous substance occurring 
in yellow, translucent masses, often striped with 
brown; — formerly called retinite. Dana. 


Wald,n. [A-8.] A forest;—used as a termination 
of names. See WEALD and WOLD. 


Wal-dén/sés (Synop., § 130), n. pl. [So called from 
Petrus Waldus, or Peter Waldo, a merchant of Ly- 
ons, who founded this sect.) (Mccl. Hist.) A sect 
of Christians professing substantially Protestant 
principles, who never submitted to the Roman Cath- 
olic church. They reside in the valleys of Piedmont, 
See VAUDOIS, 

Wald/grave,n. [See WALD, supra, and GRAVE, ] 
In the old German empire, the head forest-keeper ; 
wildgrave. 

Wale,n. [(A-S. walu, a mark of stripes or blows, 
Goth. valus, a rod, staff, Icel. vdlr, a staff; Prov. 
Fr. waule, N. Fr. gaule, a long poled 

1. A streak or stripe; the mark of a rod or whip 
on animal flesh. ‘‘Struck his back and shoulders 
80 that bloody wales arose.” Chapman. 
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2. A ridge or streak rising above the surface of 

cloth, &c,; hence, the texture of cloth. 
Thou’rt rougher far, 
And of a coarser wale, Beau. & Fl. 

3. (Naut.) One of the strong planks extending 
along a ship’s sides, throughout the whole length, 
at different heights, and serving to strengthen the 
decks and form the curves. They are distinguished 
into the main wale and the channel wale, Totten. 

4, A wale-knot, or wall-knot. 

Wale, v.¢. To mark with wales or stripes. 

Wale/-kn5t (-ndt),n. See WALL-KNOT. 

Wal-hal/la (Synop., §130),n. See VALHALLA, 

Walk (wawk), v.i. [imp. & p. p. WALKED (wawkt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. WALKING. ] [as wealcan, to roll, 
turn, revolve, wealcere, a fuller, whence the name 
Walker, O. H. Ger. walkan, gawalchan, to revolve, 
walkdri, a fuller, M.H. Ger. walken, to roll, beat, 
N. H. Ger. walken, to full, formerly, also, to go, 
Icel. velkia, to roll, Sw. valka, Dan. valke, to full, 
D. walken, to felt hats, to work a hat. ] 

1. To move along on foot; to advance by steps; 
to go on at a moderate pace; to proceed at a slower 
or faster rate, but without running, or lifting one- 
foot before the other is set down. ) 

At the end of twelve months, he walked in the palace of the 
kingdom of Babylon. aniel iv. 25, 

When Peter was come down out of the ship, he walked on 
the water, to go to Jesus. Matt. xiv. 29. 

2. To move or go on the feet for exercise or 
amusement; to take one’s exercise. 

3. To be stirring; to be abroad; to go restlessly 
about ;—said of things or persons expected to re- 
main quiet, as a sleeping or dead person; to go 
about a8 a somnambulist or specter. 

The spirits of the dead 
May walk again. . Shak, 
When was it she last walked ? Shak. 
4. To be in motion or action; to act; to move; 


to wag. [Obs.] 
Her tongue did walk 
In foul reproach. Spenser. 
Do you think I'd walk in any plot? B, Jonson. 
I heard a pen walking in the chimney behind the cloth. 
Latimer. 

5. Hence, to behave; to pursue a course of life; 
to conduct one’s self. 

We walk perversely with God, and he will walk crookedly 
toward us. Bp. Taylor. 

6. To move off; to depart. [Rare.] 

When he comes forth, he will make their cows and garrans 
walk, Spenser. 

To walk in, to go in; to enter, as into a house.— Zo 
walk after the flesh (Script.), to indulge sensual appe- 
tites, and to live in sin. om. viii. 1.— To walk after the 
Spirit, to be guided by the counsels and influences of the 
Spirit, and by the word of God, and to live a life of holy 
deportment. Rom. viii. 1.— Zo walk by faith, to live in 
the firm belief of the gospel and its promises, and to rely 
on Christ for salvation. 2 Cor. v. 7.— To walk in dark- 
ness, to live in ignorance, error, and sin, without comfort. 
1 John i.6.— To walk in the flesh, to live this natural life, 
which is subject to infirmities and calamities. 2 Cor. x. 3. 
— To walk in the light, to live in the practice of religion, 
and to enjoy its consolations. 1 John i. 7.—To walk 
through the fire, to be exercised with severe afflictions. 
Js. xliii. 2.— To walk with God (Script.), to live in obedi- 
ence to his commands, and have communion with him, 
— Watlking-papers, walking-ticket, papers containing an 
order to depart; a dismissal. [Collog.] Bartlett. 

Walk (wawk),v.¢. 1. To pass through or upon; to 
traverse; to perambulate; as, to walk the streets. 

2. To cause to walk or step slowly ; to lead, drive, 
or ride with a slow pace; as, to walk one’s horses 
up hill. 

To walk the plank, to walk off the plank into the water 
and be drowned ;— an expression derived from the prac- 
tice of pirates who extended a plank from the side of a 
ship, and compelled those whom they would drown to walk 
off it into the water; figuratively, to vacate an office by 
compulsion. Bartlett. 

3. [See supra and infra.] To subject, as cloth or 
yarn, to the fulling process; to full. [O6s.] 

Walk (wawk),. 1. The act of walking, or moving 
on the feet with a slow pace; advance without run- 
ning or leaping. 

2. The act of walking for air or exercise; as, a 
morning walk; an evening walk. 

3. Manner of walking; gait; step; as, we often 
know a person in a distant apartment by his walk, 

4. That in or through which one walks; place or 
distance walked over; a place for walking; path or 
avenue prepared for foot-passengers, or for taking 
air and exercise; way; road; hence, a place or re- 
gion in which animals may graze; range; place of 


wandering. ‘‘ Goodliest trees planted with walks 
and bowers.” Milton. 
He had walk for a hundred sheep. Latimer. 


5. Hence, frequented track; habitual place of ac- 
tion; sphere; as, the walk of the historian, 
The mountains are his walks. 
He opened a boundless walk for his imagination. 
6. Conduct; course of action; behavior. 
7. [Probably mistaken for, or corrupted from, 
whelk.| A certain fish. Ainsworth, 
8. The district served by the vender of any 
wares. [Hng.] Simmonds. 
Milk-walk, a round of customers served by one milk- 
man. [£ng.] Simmonds. — Sheep-walk, land where 
sheep are pastured. 


Sandys. 
Pope. 
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Walk’a-ble (wawk/a-bl), a. Fit to be walked on; 
capable of being walked on or over. [Rare.] Swift. 
Walk’er (wawk/er), n. 1. One who walks. 

2. The instrument of walking; afoot. [Obs. and 
rare.) ‘‘Lame Mulciber, his walkers quite mis- 
grown.” Chapman. 

3. (Law.) A forest officer appointed to walk over 
a certain space for inspection; a forester. 

Walk’er (wawk’er), . [A-S. wealcere, O. H. Ger. 
walkdri, N. H. Ger. walker, Sw. valkare, Dan, val- 
ker.) A fuller of cloth. [Obs.] 


She cursed the weaver and the walker 
The cloth that had wrought. Percy's Reliques. 


Walk/ing-béam (wawk/-), 7. See BEAM, 10. 

Walk/ing-ftrn (wawk’-),n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Lycopodium ; a species of club-moss. Loudon. 

Walk/ing-léaf (wawk/-), n. 1. (Bot.) A fern of 
the genus Camptosorus (C. rhizophyllus), found in 
the United States, the fronds of which taper into 
slender prolongations, which often 
root at the apex, giving rise to new 
fronds;—hence the name. Gray. 

2. (Entom.) An insect of the ge- 
nus Phylliwm, found in the East In- 
dies, the body and legs of which are 
very much flattened and expanded, 
‘so as to closely resemble leaves. 

Baird, 
Walk/ing-staff (wawk’-), n. A 
staff or stick carried in the hand for 
support or amusement in walking; 
a cane. 
Walk/ing-stick (wawk’-), n. 

1. A stick or staff carried in the hand when walk- 
ing; a walking-staff; a cane. 

2 (Zntom.) An insect of the family Phasmidz ; 
—so called from its long, slender, wingless body, 
which resembles a piece of stick, One species from 
the Moluccas is ten inches long, 

Walk/ing-wheel (wawk/-), ». (Mach.) A prime 
mover consisting of a wheel driven by the weight of 
men walking either in it or on it; a tread-wheel. 

Walk’-mill (wawk’/-),”. [See WALKER.] A full- 
ing-mill. ear Eng.) Halliwell, 

Wall (wawl),. [A-S. weall, wall, O. Sax., O. Ir., 
& D. wal, Ger. wall, Sw. vall, Dan, val, allied to 
Lat. vallum, vallus.] 

1. A work or structure of stone, brick, or other 
materials, raised to some height, and intended for a 
defense, security, or for an inclosure; a solid and 
permanent inclosing fenee, as around a field, a park, 
a town, or the like; also, one of the upright inclos- 
ing parts of a building or room, 

. 2. (pl.) Fortifications in general; works for de- 
ense, 
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Walking-leaf. (2.) 


Irush undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 
3. (Naut.) A knot upon the end of a rope. Dana. 


To drive to the wall, to bring to extremities; to push 
to extremes; to get the advantage of or mastery over. — 
To go to the wall, to be hard pressed or driven; to be the 
weaker party; to be pushed to extremes. — To take the 
wail, to take the inner side of a walk, that is, the side 
next the wall; hence, to take the precedence. “I will 
take the wall of any man or maid of Montague’s.” Shak. 


Wall, v.t. [imp. & p. p. WALLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


WALLING. ] 
1. To inclose with a wall, or as with a wall. 


“ Seven walled towers of strength.” Shak. 
2. To defend by walls, or as if by walls. 
And terror of his name that wadl/s us in 
From danger. Denham. 


3. To close or fill with 

a wall. ‘ Walling up 
that part of the church.” 
Littleton. 
Wall/-creep/er,n. (Or- 
nith.) A small bird of 
the genus Tichodroma 
(T. muraria), which fre- 
quents rocks and walls, 
climbing over their ver- 
tical surfaces with great 


facility ; the spider- 
catcher. It feeds on in- 
sects. 


Wall/-eréss,n. (Bot.) 
(a.) A cruciferous plant 
of the genus Arabis, the 
species of which, for the 
most part, grow on 
walls, and in dry, stony = 
places. (b.) A plant of Wall-creeper (Tichodroma 
the genus J'wrritis. muraria). 

Wallach, n. (Geog.) A Wallachian. 

Walla/ehi-an, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, 
Wallachia, or to its inhabitants. 

WalLla’/ehi-an, 7. ((Geog.) A native or inhabitant 
of Wallachia, in Northern Turkey; a Wallach, 

Waller, n. One who builds walls. 

Waller-ite (49), n. (Min.) A mineral, or variety 
of clay, found in small, compact masses, of the size 
of a nut, white and opaque, or yellowish and trans- 
lucent. [Obs.] Cleaveland. 

Wallet (wol/let), nm. [Fr. mallette, maletie, valise, 
wallet, provision-bag, Sp. maleta, a portmanteau, 
a bag in which clothes are carried on a journey, 
diminutive of Fr. maille, Sp., Pg., & Pr. mala, a 
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mail, a trunk, from M. H. Ger. mathe, O. H. Ger, 
malha, malaha, mantica, D. maal, male; Gr. podryés, 
an ox-hide, a skin.] . 
1. A bag or sack for carrying about the person, 
as a bag for carrying the necessaries for a journey ; 
a knapsack; a beggar’s receptacle for charity; a 
peddler’s pack; a bag-like purse; a pocket-book 

for keeping money about the person. 
2. Any thing protuberant and swagging. ‘ JVal- 
Shak. 


lets of flesh.” 
Wallet-eer’, ». One who carries a wallet; a 
Wright. 


tramper. [Colloq.] 

Wall/-eYe (wawl/i), m. An eye in which the iris is 
of a very light gray or whitish color; —said usually 
of horses. Booth. 

{zr Johnson has defined zrall-eye to be “a disease in 
the crystalline humor of the eye; glaucoma.’ But glau- 
coma is not a disease of the crystalline humor, nor is 
wall-eye a disease at all, but merely a natural blemish. 
Tully. In the north of England, as Brockett states, per- 
sons are said to be wall-eyed when the white of the eye 
is very large and distorted, or on one side. Richardson 
derives wall in this case, and also whall, whally, whally- 
eyed, from the Anglo-Saxon hwelan, to wither, to pine 
away —in allusion to the faded color or unnatural ap- 
pearance of such eyes. 

Wall’/-eyed (-id), a. Having an eye of a very light 
gray or whitish color. Booth. 

{a Shakespeare, in using wall-eyed as a term of re- 
proach (as ‘wall-eyed rage,” a ‘wall-eyed wretch”), 
alludes probably to the idea of unnatural or distorted 
vision. See WALL-EYE. It is aneye which is utterly and 
incurably perverted; an eye that knows no pity. 


Wall/-flow/er,n. (Bot.) A cruciferous, evergreen 
plant of the genus Cheiranthus, which grows in old 
walls, &c.; a stock gillyflower. 

Wall-fruit, n. Fruit which, to be ripened, must 
be planted against a wall. 

Wall/-kndt (wawl/not), n. (Naut.) A knot made 
by untwisting the ends of a rope, and making a 
bight with the first strand, then passing the second 
over the end of the first, and the third over the end 
of the second, and through the bight of the first. 

Walling, n. Walls in general; materials for walls. 

Walling-wax, a composition of wax and tallow used by 
etchers and engravers to make a bank or wall round the 
edge of a plate, so as to form a plate for holding the acid 
used in etching, and the like. Fairhoit. 

Wall/-louse, n. <A certain insect or small bug. 

Ainsworth. 

Wall/-méSss, n. 
on walls. z 

Walloon’, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, the 
part of Flanders between the Scheldt and the Lys. 

Wal-loon’,». 1. (G@eog.) A native or inhabitant of 
that part of Flanders between the Scheldt and the 


Lys. 

2. The language spoken by this people. 

Walloon guard, the body-guard of the Spanish mon- 
arch;—so called because formerly consisting of Wal- 
loons. 

Wallop (wol/lup), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. WALLOPED 
(wol/lupt); p. pr. & vb. n. WALLOPING.] [Formed 
on A-S. weallan, wyllan, wellan, to spring up, to 
boil or bubble, Eng., to well, O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. 
wallan, N. H. Ger. wallen, D. wellen, opwellen, 
opwallen, Icel. vella, O. Sw. witlla. Cf. WELL.] 
[Prov. Eng.] 

1. To boil with a continued bubbling or heaving 
and rolling of the liquor, with noise. Brockett. 

2. To move in a rolling, cumbersome manner; to 
move with difficulty; to waddle. Halliwell. 

3. To move quickly, but with great effort; to gal- 


lop. 

a To be slatternly. Halliwell. 

Wallop, v.t. 1. To beat soundly; to flog; to whip. 
[Prov. Eng. and collog. U. S.] 

2. To wrap up temporarily. [Prov. Eng.| 

3. To throw or tumble over. [Prov. Lng. 

Wallop,n. 1. A thick piece of fat. Halliwell. 

2. A quick, rolling movement; a gallop. 

3. A blow or beating. 

Wal/low (w6l/lo), v. i. [imp. & p. p. WALLOWED ; 
p. pr. & vb. Nn. WALLOWING.|] [O. Eng. walwe, A-S. 
wealowian, wealwian, walwian, O. H. Ger. walagon, 
walgon, Goth. valugjan, allied to Skr. valg, to 
move one’s self or itself. ] 

1. To roll one’s self about, as in mire or on other 
substance; to tumble and roll about; to move lazily 
or heavily in any medium; to flounder; as, swine 
wallow in the mire. 


I may wallow in the lily-beds. Shak. 
2. To move heavily and clumsily. [Lare.] 
Part, huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, ; 
Tempest the ocean. Milton. 


3. To live in filth or gross vice; to disport one’s 
self in a beastly and unworthy manner. 


God sees a man wallowing in his native impurity, ...and 
fixes upon him as an object of his distinguishing mercy. South. 


4. To wither; to fade. [Scot. and Prov. Eng.] 
Wallow, v.¢. To roll or tumble in any thing de- 
filing or unclean. 
Wallow thyself in ashes. 
Wal/liw, 7. A kind of rolling walk. 
One taught the toss, and one the French new wallow. Dryden. 
Wallow-er, 7. 1. One who wallows. 


Jer. vi. 26. 


(Bot.) A species of moss growing | 


| Waltz (wawlts), v. 7. 
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2. (Mach.) A lantern-wheel; a trundle. 
Wal/low-ish, a. [From Scot. wallow, to fade or 
wither.) Flat; insipid. [Obs.] ‘As unwelcome 
+++ as sluttish morsels or wallowish potions to a 
nice stomach.” Overbury. 
Wall’-pa/per, n. Paper for covering the walls of 
rooms; paper-hangings. See PAPER-HANGINGS. 
Wall’-pié¢e, n. A gun planted on a wall. W. Scott. 
Wall’-peélli-to-ry, n. (Bot.) A European plant 
(Parietaria officinalis), growing on old walls, &c., 
and formerly esteemed medicinal. 
Wall/-pén/ny-wort (-wiirt), 2. (Bot.) A plant of 
the genus Cotyledon (C. wmbilicus). 
Wall’-pép’per, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Sedum (S. acre), having a pungent, biting taste, and 
growing upon walls, rocks, and the like. 
Wall’-pie, n. (Lot.) A plant; a species of Asple- 
nium. Lee. 
Wall/-plate,. (Arch.) A piece of timber placed 
horizontally upon a wall, on which rest joists and 
the like. [See Zllust. of Timber.] 
Wall’/-réck, n. Granular limestone, used in build- 


ing walls. [U. S.] Bartlett. 
Wall’/-rue,n. (Bot.) A species of fern growing on 


walls, rocks, and the like ; Asplentwm ruta-muraria. 

Wall’-sid/ed, a. (Naut.) Having sides nearly per- 
pendicular, as a ship;— opposed to twmbling in or 
tumbling home, and flaring out. 

Wall’/-spring, . A spring of water issuing from 
stratified rocks. 

Wall’/-wort (-wirt),. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Sambucus ; the dwarf elder or danewort. 

Walm (waum), v.%. To roll; to spout; to boil up. 

Obs.) Holland. 

Walnut (wawl/nut) (Synop., § 130), nm. [A-S. 
wealh-hnut, a Welsh or foreign nut, a walnut, from 
wealh, a foreigner, stranger, a Welshman, Celt, and 
hnut, a nut; Icel. val-hnut, Sw. valndt, Dan. val- 
nod, D. walnoot, Ger. wallnusz, walnusz, wiilsche 
nusz.] (Bot.) A tree, and its fruit, of the genus 
Juglans. 'This genus comprehends several species, 
of which some are natives of the United States, as 
Juglans nigra, or black walnut; J. cinerea, or but- 
ternut; and J. fraxinifolia, or ash-leaved walnut. 
The European walnut is Juglans regia, a native of 
Persia. It is cultivated to some extent in the Unit- 
ed States. 


0 In some parts of America, several species of Ca- 
rya, or hickory, are popularly called by this name. 


Walrus (w6l/rus) (Synop., §130), 2. [D. walrus, 
from wal, in walvisch, a whale, and 70s, a horse, 
Ger. wallrosz, walrosz, wallrusz, Dan. valros, Sw. 
vallross, Norw. hvalros.] (Zodl.) An aquatic mam- 


mal (Triche- 
chus  rosma- 
Tus), resem- 


bling the seal, 
and allied to 
it; — called al- 
so morse, and 
sea-cow. It has 
long canine 
teeth, used 
for locomotion 
and defense, 
and feeds upon 
sea-weed and 
smaller ma- 
rine animals. 
ivory are highly valued. 


habits. 
Walt, ». [A-8.] A forest;—used as a termina- 
tion of names. See WEALD and WOLD. 
To roll or wallow; to welter. [ Obs. 


Walter, v. i. 
or Prov. Eng.] 

Waltron,n. The walrus. [Rare.] Woodward. 

Walt’y,a. [From walter, to roll, q.v.] Liable to 
roll over; crank; as, awalty ship. [&.] Longfellow. 

Waltz (wawlts), n. [D. wals, Ger. walzer, from 
walzen, to roll, revolve, dance, O. H. Ger. walzan, 
to roll.}] A dance performed by two persons in 
circular figures with a whirling motion ; also, a 
piece of music composed for this kind of dance. 

[imp. & p. p. WALTZED 
(wawlst); p. pr. & vb. n, WALTZING.] To dance a 
waltz. 

Waltz/er (wawlts/er), mn. A person who waltzes. 

Wally, inter]. [A-S. wd, woe.] An exclamation of 
woe or grief. [Obs.] 

Wam/ble (wim/bl), v. 7. [Dan. vamle, Fries. vom- 
melen, Dan. vammel, Proy. Ger. wiimbel, wamplich, 
wimpel, squeamish, fastidious, Icel. véima, to nau- 
seate, viiminn, nauseous. | 
-1. To be disturbed with nausea; as, a wambling 
stomach. [ Vulgar.] D Estrange. 

2. To move irregularly to and fro; to roll. 

Wam/ble (wim/bl), n. Disturbance of the stom- 
ach; nausea. [Vulgar.] 

| Wam/ble-er3pped (-kript), a. Sick at the stom- 
ach; also, crest-fallen; dejected. [ Vulgar.] 

Wam/mel, v.i. To move irregularly or awkward- 
ly ; to wamble or wabble; —chiefly used with refer- 
ence to mechanical movements or operations. [ Prov. 
Eng. 

War ecer, mn. (Bot.) A tree of the genus Cookia 
(C. punctata), growing in China and the East In- 
dies, and its fruit. ‘The fruit, which is about the 





Walrus (Zrichechus rosmarus). 


Tts flesh is eaten, and the skin and 
It is gregarious in its 
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size of a pigeon’s egg, and grows in bunches, is 
much esteemed in China, Loudon. 
Wam/pum (wim/pum) (Synop., §180), m. _ [Ind. 
wampum, wompam, from the Mass. wompi, Del. 
wape, white.] Small beads made of shells, used by 
the North American Indians as money, and also 
wrought into belts, &c., as an ornament. 
te- The wampum was of two kinds, one kind being 
white, and the other black or of adark purple color. ‘It 
consisted of cylindrical pieces of the shells of testaceous 
fishes, a quarter of an inch long, and in diameter less than 
a pipe-stem, drilled lengthwise so as to be strung upon a 
thread. The beads of a white color, rated at half the 
value of the black or violet, passed each as the equiva- 
lent of a farthing in transactions between the natives and 
the planters.” Palfrey. 
Wan (win), a. [A-8. wann, wonn, wan, won, pale, 
lurid, livid, dusky, foul, originally, worn out by 
toil, from winnan, to labor, strive.] Having a pale 


or sickly hue; languid of look; pale, ‘‘Sad to 
view, his visage pale and wan.” Spenser. 
Why so pale and wan, fond lover? Suckling. 


Wan, v.i. To grow wan; to become pale or sickly 
in looks. : 

And ever he muttered and maddened, and ever wanned. 

Tennyson. 

Wan, imp. of win. Won. [Obs.] See WIN. 

The report of his great acts that over Europe ran, 

In that most famous field he with the emperor wan. Drayton. 
Wan, 7. The state or quality of being wan or pale; 

wanness; paleness. [fare.] ‘' Tinged with wan 

from lack of sleep.” Tennyson. 
Wand (wond), 7”. [Dan. vaand, O. Sw. wand, Icel. 

oondr, Goth. vandus, L. Ger. wene.] 

1. A small stick; a rod. 

A child runs away laughing with good smart blows of a 
wand on his back, who would have cried for an unkind peed 

ocke. 

3. Hence, specifically, (a.) A staff of authority. 

Though he had both spurs and wand, they seemed rather 
marks of sovereignty than instruments of punishment. Sidney. 
(b.) A rod used by conjurers or diviners, 

Picus bore a buckler in his hand; 
His other waved,a long divining wand. Dryden. 

Wand of peace (Scots Law), a wand or staff carried by 
the messenger of a court, and which, when deforced, — 
that is, hindered from executing process, — he breaks, as 
a symbol of the deforcement, and protest for remedy of 
law- Burrill. 

Wan/der (won/der), v.¢. [imp. & p.p.WANDERED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. WANDERING.] [A-8. wandrian, 
wandorian, O. D. wanderen, M. & N. H. Ger. 
wandern, Sw. vandra, Dan. vandre, Icel. andra, 
to wander; A-S8. wandilian, to be changeable, to 
change; O. H. Ger. wandalén, wantal6n, to be 
changed; M. & N. H. Ger. wandeln, D. wandelen, 
to walk, to wander, to trade, to change, allied to 
A-8. vendan, to change, to go, to come; vindan, to 
be borne around; Eng. wend and wind, q. v.] 

1. To ramble here and there without any certain 
course or object in view; to range about; to stroll; 
to rove; as, to wander over the fields; to wander 
about the town, or about the country. 

They wandered about in sheep-skins and goat-skins. 

Heb. xi. 87. 
f He wandereth abroad for bread. Job xv, 23. 

2. To go away; to depart; to stray off; to deviate ; 

to go astray. ‘‘ Wandering thoughts and motions 


vain.” Milton. 
When God caused me to wander from my father’s house. 

Gen. xx. 138. 

O, let me not wander from thy commandments. Ps, exix. 10. 


3. To be delirious; not to be under the guidance 
of reason; as, the mind wanders. 

Syn.—To roam; rove; range; stroll; gad; stray; 
straggle; err; swerve; deviate; depart. 

Wan/der (wén/der), v. ¢ To travel over without 
a certain course; to traverse; to stroll through. 
[R.] ‘* Wandering many a famous realm.” Milton. 

Wan/der-er (won/der-er),. One who wanders; a 
rambles one who roves; one who deviates from 

uty. 

Wan/der-ing-ly, adv. In a wandering or unsteady 
manner. 

Wan/der-ment,7. The act of wandering or roam- 
ing. [Obs.] Bp. Hail. 

Wan/der-do’,n. [Ger. 
wanderu, wanderau, nil- 
bandar, Cingalese elvan- 
du.) (Zodl.) A baboon 
of Ceylon and Malabar, 
the Macacus silenus of 
Lacépéde. It has along 
beard or mane of a gray- 
ish or whitish color sur- 
rounding the face. 

Jardine. 

Wand/’y, a. Long and 
flexible, like a wand. 
[Prov. Eng.) Brockett. 

Wane,v.i. [imp. &p.p. 
WANED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WANING.] [A-8. wanian, 
wonian, O. Fries. wania, 
wonia, O.H. Ger.wandn, 
M.H. Ger. wanen, Icel. 
vana, fr. A-8. wan, won ; 





Wanderoo. 
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Icel. van, vanr, Sw. & Dan. van, O. Sax. & O. H. 
Ger. wan, deficient, vain, wanting. ] 

1. To be diminished; to decrease ; — especially 
applied to the illuminated part of themoon. ‘This 
earthly moon, the Church, hath her fulls and wan- 
ings, and sometimes her eclipses.” Bp. Hail. 

Waning moons their settled periods keep, Addison. 

Red gleamed the cross, and waned the crescent pale. Byron. 


2. To decline; to fail; to sink; as, the waning 
age of life. 

You saw but sorrow in its waning form. Dryden. 

Land and trade ever will wax and wane together. Child. 


Wane, v.t. To cause to decrease, [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
Wane,n. 1. Decrease of the illuminated part of the 
moon to the eye of a spectator. 
2. Decline; failure; diminution; decrease; de- 
clension. 
You are cast upon an age in which the church is in its 
wane, South. 
3. Specifically, a deficiency in a board, as an in- 
equality, and the like. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 
Wang,n. [A-S. wange, wenge, cheek, jaw; O. Sax. 
& O. H. Ger. wanga, N. H. Ger. wange, Icel. vangi, 
allied to A-S. wang, wong, a plain, field; O. Sax. & 
O. H. Ger. wang, M. H. Ger. wane, Icel. vangr, 
vang, Dan. vang, véinge, Goth. vaggs.] 


1. The jaw, jaw-bone, or cheek-bone. [Rare or 
vulgar. | 
2. Aslap; ablow. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 


Wang, n. 


[A-S. thwang, a thong, a leather string; 
scothwang, 


scedthwang, sceonathwang, a shoe- 
thong.] The latchet of a shoe. eee 
Wan/gan,n. [Indian.] A kind of boat, used chiefly 
by lumbermen, for transporting provisions, tools, 
and the like; — so called in Maine. Bartlett. 
Wang/er, n. [A-S. wangere.] <A pillow for the 
cheek; apillow. [Obs. and rare.] 
His bright helm was his wanger. Chaucer. 


Wang-hee’, n. [Chin. wang, yellow, and hee, a 
root.| A species of tough, flexible cane, imported 
from the Hast, said to be the root of the narrow- 
leaved bamboo. It has a pale, hard bark, and flexi- 
ble stem, with internodes of about an inch and a 
half or two inches, and a number of little holes at 
the knots. [Written also wangee, whangee, and 


whanghee.} Simmonds. 
Wang’o,n. See BOOMERANG. 
Wang/-tooth, n. <A jaw-tooth. [Obs.] 


Wan/hope,n. [A-S. wan, won, deficient, wanting, 
imperfect. See WANE.] Want of hope; faint or 
delusive hope. [Obs.] Chaucer. Lodge. Jamieson. 

Wan/hoérn,n. [A corruption from Siamese wan- 
hom.) (Bot.) A plant of the genus Kempferia. Lee. 

Wan/ion (won/yun), n. [Hither from A-S. wa- 
nung, detriment, or from wanian, to lament. Nares.] 
A word of uncertain signification, used only in the 
phrase with a wanion — with a vengeance. [Obs.] 

B. Jonson. Latimer. 

Wank’le (wonk/l),a. [O. H. Ger. wanchal, M. H. 
& Proy. Ger. wankel, tottering, unsteady, from O. 
H. Ger. wankon, M. & N. H. Ger. wanken, to totter.] 
Not to be depended on; weak; unstable. Grose. 

Wan/!ly, adv. Ina wan or pale manner; palely. 

Wanned,a. Made wan or pale. Shak. 

Wan/mness (109),. The state or quality of being 
wan; a sallow, dead, pale color; paleness; as, the 
wanness of the cheeks after a fever. 

WY aulssiek (w6n/nish), a. Somewhat wan; of a pale 

ue. 
No sun, but a wannish glare, 
In fold upon fold of hueless cloud. Tennyson. 

Want, n. [A-S. wand, wandwyrpe, wondweorp, a 
mole; Proy, Ger. wond, wonne, Norw. vond, Proy. 
Sw. hvann.] Amole. [Obs.] 

She hath the ears of a want. 
Want (wawnt) (Synop., § 180), nm. [See infra.] 
1. The state of not having; a being without any 
thing; destitution; absence or scarcity of what is 
needed or desired; deficiency; lack; as, a want of 
power or knowledge for any purpose; want of food 
and clothing. 
And me, his parent, would full soon devour 
For want of other prey. Milton. 
From having wishes in consequence of our wants, we often 
feel wants in consequence of our wishes. Rambler. 
Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and more saucy. J7anklin. 
2. In a general sense, destitution; poverty; pen- 
ury; indigence. 


Nothing is so hard for those who abound in riches, as to 
conceive how others can be in want. Swift. 


8. That which is needed or desired; a thing of 
which the loss is felt; what is not possessed, and is 
necessary for use or pleasure, 

Habitual superfluities become actual wants. Paley. 


.-—Indigence ; deficiency; defect ; destitution ; 
See INDI- 


Lyly. 


Syn 1 
lack; failure; dearth; scarcity; scarceness. 
GENCE. 

Want (wawnt), v. ¢. 
& vb. n. WANTING. | : 

1. To be without; to be destitute of; not to have; 
to lack; as, to want knowledge; to want judgment; 
to want learning; to want food and clothing ;— used 
impersonally; as, it wants ten minutes of four. 

Nor think, though men were none, 
That heaven would want spectators, God want praise. Ailton. 
The unhappy never want enemies. Richardson. 


[imp. & p. p. WANTED; p. pr. 








“WANTY 


2. To have occasion for, as useful, proper, or 
requisite; to require; to need; as, in winter we 
want a fire; in summer we want cooling breezes. 

3. To feel need of; to wish or long for; to de- 
sire; tocrave. ‘* What wants my son?” Addison. 

4. To fall short in; to be lacking in respect of, or 
to the amount of; to lack, i. 

Another will say it [the English tongue] wanteth grammar. 


Nay, truly, it hath that praise, that it wants not grammar; for 
grammar it might have, but needs it not. Sidney. 


They that want honesty, want any thing. Beau. & Fl. 
Want, v. 7. [Icel. vanta, to be wanting, allied to 
A-8. wanian, Eng. wane, q. v.] ’ 

1. To be deficient or lacking; to 
sufficient; to fall short. 
As in bodies, thus in souls, we find . 
What wants in blood and spirits, swelled with wind. Pope. 
No time shall find me wanting tomy truth. Dryden. 


2. To be missed; not to be present; as, the jury 
was full, wanting one. 


Twelve, wanting one, he slew. Drydem 


3. To omit; to neglect; to fail. ‘‘ As Home 
wanted not to express, both in his Iliad and Odys 
sey.” Milton. 

Wa’n’t. <A vulgar contraction of was not, used in 
colloquial language. 

Want/age,n. That which is wanting; deficiency. 

Want/ing, p.a. 1. Absent; deficient; as, one of 
the twelve is wanting; we have the means, but the 
application is wanting. 

2. Slack; deficient; as, I shall not be wanting in 
exertion. 

Want/less,a. Having no want; abundant; fruitful. 

Wan/ton (won/tun), a. [W. gwantan, that is apt to 
separate or run off, variable, fickle, wanton, gwant- 
wy, apt to move away, fickle, gwantwu, to sever, to 
thrust. ] ‘ 

1. Moving or flying loosely; playing in the wind; 
hence, wandering or roving in gayety or sport; 
sportive; frolicsome. ‘‘ Note a wild and wanton 


fail; not to be 
x, - 


herd.” ke. 
She, as a vail, down to the slender waist, 
Her-unadorned, golden tresses wore z 
Disheveled, but in wanton ringlets waved. Milton. 


2. Running to excess; loose; unrestrained. 
How does your tongue grow wanton in her praise! Addison. 
3. Luxuriant; overgrown. ‘‘In woods and wan- 
ton wilderness.” Spenser. 
What we by day lop overgrown, 
One night or two with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to wild. ilton. 
4. Not reguiar; not turned or formed with regu- 
larity. ‘The quaint mazes in the wanton green.” 
Milton. 


oer 


{ 
a 


5. Wandering from moral rectitude; licentious ;- 


dissolute; indulging in sensuality without restraint. 
‘Men grown wanton by prosperity.” Roscommon. 
My plenteous joys, 
Wanton in fullness, Shak. 
6. Especially, deviating from the rules of chasti- 
ty; lewd; lustful; lascivious; libidinous. 
Thou art froward by nature, enemy to peace, 
Lascivious, wanton. Shak. 
Syn.—Sportive; frolicsome; airy; skittish; frisky; 
coltish; lecherous; lascivious; libidinous. 
Wan/ton,n. 1. A roving, frolicsome thing; a tri- 
fler;—used rarely as aterm of endearment. [ Rare.] 


Iam afraid you make a wanton of me. Shak. 
Peace, my wantons ; he will do 
More than you can aim unto. B. Jonson. 


2. One delicately brought up; a pet. [Rare.] 
Any thing, sir, t 
That’s dry and wholesome; Iam no bred wanton, Beau. § Fl. 
3. A lewd person; a lascivious man or woman. . 
Wan/’ton, v.i. [imp. & p. p. WANTONED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. WANTONING. | 
1. To rove and ramble without restraint, rule, or 
limit; to revel; to play loosely; to frolic. 
Nature here 
Wantoned as in her prime. Milton. 
How merrily we would sally forth into the fields, and strip 
under the first warmth of the sun, and wanton like young dace 
in the stream! C. Lamb. 
2. To sport in lewdness; to play lasciviously. 
Wan/ton, v. ¢t. To cause to become wanton. [Obs.] 
Wan/ton-ize, v.i. To behaye wantonly. [Obs.] 
Wan/ton-ly, adv. 1. In a wanton manner; with- 
out regularity or restraint ; loosely ; sportively ; 
gayly; playfully; lasciviously. 
2. Unintentionally; accidentally. [Obs.] Dee. 
Wan/ton-ness (109), nm. 1. The quality of being 
wanton ; sportiveness ; gayety ; frolicsomeness; 
waggery. ‘ 
As sad as night 
Only for wantonness. 
2. Licentiousness; negligence of restraint. 
The tumults threatened to abuse all acts of grace, and turn 
them into wantonness. A. Charles. 
3. Lasctviousness; lewdness; lechery. 
Wan/-triist, . Failing or diminishing trust; want 


Shak. 


of trust or confidence. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Want/-wit, n. One destitute of wit or sense; a 
blockhead; a fool. [Obs.] Shak. 


Wan'ty,n. [Cf. D. want, cordage, tackling, allied 
to O. D. want, wand, cloth, clothes.] A leather tie 
or rope; a short wagon-rope; a surcingle, or strap 
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“¢ 


_abeast. [Prov. Eng.] 


WANY 


of leather, used for binding a load upon the bask of 
Halliwell. Tusser. 


Wan’y, a. 1. Waning or diminished in some parts; 
_ not of uniform size throughout; —said especially of 


Wianze, v. i. 
Wap,v.t. To beat; to whap. 


sawed boards or timber when tapering or uneven, 
from being cut too near the outside of the log. 

2. Spoiled by wet; —said of timber. Halliwell. 
To wane, waste, or wither. [Obs.] 
[Prov. Eng.] 


Wap, 7. <A blow or beating; a whap. [Prov. 2ng.]} 


Wop 'a-t00/,n. 
abili. 
Wap 


Waped (wapt), a. 


Wap/en-take (Synop., § 130), n. 


. 


wee also wapentac.] 


The edible bulb of Sagittaria vari- 
is;—so called by the Indians of Oregon, by 
whom it is used as food. [Written also wappato.] 
fa-etit, n. (Ornith.) The spotted owl of Hud- 
son’s Bay (Strix wapacuthw), a nocturnal accipitrine 
bird of prey, about two feet long. 
[Prov. Eng. wape, pale, to stu- 
efy, allied to wap, to beat, a blow. Cf. WHAP and 


APPENED.| Cast down; crushed by misery; 


dejected. [Obs.] Shak. 
[A-8. wepenge- 
tdce, wepentice, so calied, as some think, because 
the inhabitants within such divisions were taught 
the use of arms, from wepen, a weapon, and txcan, 
to teach. According to others, this name had its 
origin in a custom of touching Jances or spears 
when the hundreder, or chief, entered on his office. 
“Cum quis accipiebat prefecturam wapentachii, 
die statuto in loco ubi consueverant congregari, 
omnes majores natu contra eum conveniebant, et 
descendente eo de equo suo, omnes assurgebant ei. 
Ipse vero, erecta lancea sua, ab omnibus secundum 
morem fedus accipiebat; omnes enim quotquot 
venissent cum lanceis suis ipsius hastam tangebant, 
et ita se confirmabant per contactum armorum, pace 
palam concessa. Wepnu enim arma sonat; tac, 
tactus est — hac de causa totus ille conventus dicitur 


Wapentac, eo quod per tactum armorum suorum ad } 


invicem confeederatisunt.” LL. Edward Confessor, 
33. Wilkins.] In some northern counties of Eng- 
land, a division or district, answering to the Hun- 
dred or Cantred in other counties. Yorkshire is 
divided into wapentakes, instead of hundreds. The 
name was first given to the meeting described above. 
Selden. Blackstone. 
ap/in-s¢haw (-shaw), n. [From A-S. wepen, 
weapon, and sceawu, a show, from sceawian, to 
look at.] An exhibition of arms, according to the 
rank of the individual, made at certain seasons in 
each district. [Scot. Jamieson. W. Scott. 


Wap/iti, n. [Probably 


Wapp, n. 


Wap/pa-to, nv. See 
APATOO. 
Wap’pe, n. A cur;— 


Wap/pened (wop/pnd), 


Wap/per, n. 


the Iroquois name, ac- 
cording to  Bartlett.] 
The American elk; 
Cervus Canadensis. 
[Cf. Prov. 
Eng. wap, to wrap up.] 
(Naut.) The rope with 
which the shrouds are 
set taut in wall-knots. 


said to be so called from 
his yelping notes. 





a. [Written also wap- 
pered. Cf. WAPED and 
Proy. Ger. wappern, 
wippern, to move up and down, to rock, Prov. Eng. 
wapper. See infra.] Having been subjected to 
sexual intercourse; also, wearied; fatigued. [ Obs. 
and very rare.| ‘The wappened widow.” = Shak. 
(Cf. Prov. Eng. wapper, to move 
tremulously. See swpra.] (Jchth.) A certain fish ; 
—a name given by some to the smaller species of 
the river gudgeon. 


Wapiti (Cervus Canadensis). 


Wap/ping,n. The yelping of adog. [Rare.] Fuller. 


War, n. 


. Eng. & A-8. werre, wuerre, O. Fr. werre, 
ne grerre, oS N. Fr. guerre, Prov. Sp., Pg., 

It. guerra, from O. H. Ger. werra, scandal, quar- 
rel, sedition, from werran, to confound, mix, D. 
warren, id., N. H. Ger. wirren, verwirren, to em- 
broil, confound, disturb.] 

1. State of opposition or contest; act of opposi- 
tion; inimical act or action; enmity; hostility. 
“ Raised impious war in heaven.” Milton. 

- The words of his mouth were smoother than butter, but war 
was in his heart. Ps. ly. 21. 

3. A contest between nations or states, carried on 
by force, either for defense, or for revenging insults 
and redressing wrongs, for the extension of com- 
merce or acquisition of territory, or for obtaining 
and establishing the superiority and dominion of 
one over the other; armed conflict of sovereign 
powers; declared and open hostilities, 

Men will ever distinguish war from mere bloodshed. 

FF, W. Robertson. 

{@ As war is the contest of nations or states, it al- 
ways implies that such contest is authorized by the mon- 
arch or the sovereign power of the nation. A war com- 
menced by attacking another nation, is called an offen- 
sive war, and such attack is aggressive. When war is 
undertaken to repel invasion or the attacks of an enemy, 
it is called defensive. 

3. Instruments of war. [Rare.] 
ment of stores, and total war.” 

4. Forces; army. [Poet.] 


“ His comple- 
Prior. 
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O’er the embattled ranks the waves return, 
And overwhelm their war. 

5. The profession of arms; art of war. 

Thou art but a youth, and he a man of war from his youth. 

1 Sam. xvii. 33. 

Civil war, a war between different sections or parties 
of the same country or nation. — Holy war, a crusade; a 
war undertaken to deliver the Holy Land, or Judea, from 
infidels. — Man-of-war (Naut.), a national ship of large 
size, armed and equipped for attack or defense. — Public 
war, awar between independent sovereign states. — War 
department, that department of a government which 
takes charge of all matters relating to war. 

War, v. i. tees & p. p. WARRED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WARRING. 

1. To contend ; to strive violently ; to fight. 
‘*Lusts which war against the soul.” 1 Pet. ii. 11. 

2. To make war; to invade or attack a nation or 
state with force of arms; to carry on hostilities; 
or to be in a state of contest by violence. 

Why should I war without the walls of Troy? 

Our countrymen were warring on that day. Byron. 

War, v.t. [Rare.] 1. To make war upon; to fight. 
“To war the Scot, and borders to defend.” Daniel. 

2. To carry on, as a contest, 

That thou mightest war a good warfare. 1 Tim. i. 18. 
War’-béat i : 
War!-béat/en, a. Worn down in war. 
War’ble (wér/bl), v. t.  [imp. & p. p. WARBLED; 

p. pr. & vb. n. WARBLING.] [O. Eng. werbelle, O. 
Fr. werbler, werbloier, from Ger. wirbeln, to turn, 
to warble; D. wervelen, Eng. whirl, Dan, hvirvie.] 

1. To sing in a trilling, quayering, or vibratory 
manner; to modulate with turns or variations; to 
trill; as, certain birds are remarkable for warbling 
their songs. 

2. To utter musically; to modulate; to carol. 
“Tf she be right invoked with warbled song.” Mil- 
ton. ‘‘ Warbling sweet the nuptial lay.” Trumbull. 

3. To cause to quaver or vibrate, ‘‘ And touch 
the warbled string.” Milton. 

War’ble, v.i. 1. To be quayvered or modulated; to 
be uttered melodiously. 
Such strains ne’er warble in the linnet’s throat. Gay. 


2. To sing in a trilling manner, or with many 
turns and variations. ‘‘ Birds on the branches war- 


- 


Hilton. 


Shak. 


bling.” Milton. 
War/ble,n. <A quavering modulation of the voice; 
a song. 


War’ble, n. [Called also warblet, war-beetle, warn- 
les.] (Far.) (a.) A small, hard tumor on the backs of 
horses, occasioned by the heat of the saddle in tray- 
eling, or by the uneasi- 
ness of its situation. (0.) 
A small tumor produced 
by the larves of the gad- 
fly in the backs of horses, 
cattle, &c. 

War’bler,n. 1. One who, 
or that which, warbles; 
a singer; a songster;— 
applied chiefly to birds. 

In lulling strains the feath- 
ered warblers woo. Tickell. 

2. (Ornith.) One of the 
Silviade, a family of 
small singing birds, in- 
cluding numerous spe- 
cies. 


HI Ws 





Wayr’bling-ly, adv. In 
a warbling manner. Warbler. 
Warl-ery, n. A cry or es 


signal used in war; as, the Indian war-cry,. 

War’-dange, ». A dance among savages prelimi- 
nary to going to war. Among the North American 
Indians, it is begun by some distinguished chief, 
and whoever joins in it thereby enlists as one of the 
party engaged in a warlike excursion. Schoolcraft. 

Ward. [A-S. -weard, -weardes, O. Sax. & O. Fries. 
ward, O. H. Ger. wart, wert, N. H. Ger. warts, D. 
waarts, Goth. vairths, allied to Lat. vertere, to 
turn, versus, toward.] An affix used in the com- 
position of a large class of words, and denoting di- 
rection or tendency to, motion toward, and the 
like; as, in upward. 

Ward, v.t. Limp. & p. p. WARDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WARDING.] [A-S. weardian, to keep, protect, al- 
lied to werian, werigan, to defend; O. Sax. war- 
don, O. Fries. wardia, Sw. vdrda, O. H. Ger. war- 
tén, gawartén, M. & N. H. Ger. warten, O. Fr. war- 
der, garder, guarder, N. Fr. garder, Pr., Sp., & Pg. 
guardar, It. guardare.] 

1. To keep in safety; to watch; to guard. 
Whose gates he found fast shut, no living wight 
To ward the same. 
2. To defend; to protect. 
Tell him it was a hand that warded him 
From thousand dangers. Shak. 
8. To defend by walls, fortifications, or the like; 
to fortify. [Obs.] 
4. To fend off; to repel; to turn aside, as any 
thing mischievous that approaches; — usually fol- 


Spenser. 


lowed by off. ‘‘ Now wards a falling blow, now 
strikes again.” Daniel. 
The pointed javelin warded off his rage. Addison. 


It instructs the scholar in the various methods of warding 
off the force of objections. Watts. 








Ward/-edrn, n. 






Ward/en (word/n), n. 





Ward/er, n. 


Ward/i-an, a. 


Ward/-pén/ny, n. 


Ward’robe, n, 


WARDROBE 


Ward, v.i. 1. To be vigilant; to keep guard. [Obs.] 


2. To act on the defensive with a weapon. 


She drove the stranger to no other shift than to ward and go 
ack, Sidney. 


Ward,n. [A-S. weard, f., guard, weard, m., keeper, 


guard, Goth. vardja, vards, guard, O. Sax. ward, 
wardo, O. H. Ger. warto, m., warta, f., M. & N. H. 
Ger. wart, warte, O. Fr. warde, garde, guarde, m. 
& f., Pr. & Sp. guarda, f., Sp. & It. guardia,f. See 
a tll 

yy 2 . 
ship The act of guarding; watch; guard; guardian- 

Still, when she slept, he kept both watch and ward. Spenser. 

{~ This word was formerly used in distinction from 
watch, to denote a guarding or watehing by day, the lat- 
ter signifying a watching by night. [See Note under 
Watcu.] 

2. One whose business is to guard, watch, and 
defend. 

3. The state of being under guard or guardian- 
ship; custody; confinement under guard; the con- 
dition of a child under a guardian. 

And he put them in ward in the house of the captain of the 
guard. Gen. xl. 3. 
_ I must attend his majesty’s commands, to whom I am now 
in ward. Shak. 

It is inconvenient, in Ireland, that the wards and marriages 
of gentlemen’s children should be in the disposal of any of 
those lords. Spenser. 

4. Means of guarding; one who, or that which, 
guards; defense; protection; garrison; defender; 
protector. ‘‘ For the best ward of my honor.” Shak. 

The assieged castle’s ward 


Their steadfast stands did mightily maintain. Spenser. 
For want of other ward, 
He lifted up his hand his front to guard. Dryden. 


5. Hence, a guarding or defensive motion or po- 
sition in fencing. 

Thou knowest my old ward ; here I lay, and thus I bore my 
point. Shak. 

6. One who, or that which, is guarded; as, spe- 
cifically, (a@.) A minor or person under the care of 
a guardian; as, a ward in chancery. 

You know our father’s ward, 
The fair Monimia. Otway. 

(b.) A certain division, district, or quarter, of a town 
or city, under the charge of an alderman. 

Throughout the trembling city placed a guard, 

Dealing an equal share to every ward. Dryden. 
(c.) A division of a forest. (d.) A division of a 
hospital; as, a fever-ward. 

7. A projecting ridge of metal in the interior of a 
lock, to prevent the use of any key which has not a 
corresponding notch for passing it. 

The lock is made a little more secure by attaching wards to 
the front, as well as to the back, plate of the lock, in which case 
the key must be furnished with corresponding notches. 

Tomlinson. 
[From Eng. ward and Fr. corne, 
from Lat. cornu, horn.] (0. Eng. Law.) The duty 
of keeping watch and ward, with a horn to blow 
upon any occasion of surprise. Burrill. 
[O. Eng. wardein, O. Fr. 
wardein, gardein, gardain, N. Fr. gardien. See 
GUARDIAN and supra. | 

1. A keeper; a guardian, 

He called to the wardens on the outside battlements. JW. Scott. 

2. An officer who keeps or guards; a keeper; as, 


the warden of the Fleet or Fleet prison. 


3. A large, hard pear, chiefly used for baking and 
roasting. 
I would have him roasted like a warden. Beau. § Fl. 
Warden of a college, the master or president. — Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, an officer who has the jurisdiction of 
the Cinque Ports. [Zng.]— Warden pie, a pie made of 
warden pears.— Wardens of the Tower, officers who at- 


tend state prisoners. [2ng.] 
Ward/en-ry, n. The office or jurisdiction of a 
Ward/en-ship, warden. 


[O. Fr. gardeor.] 

1. One who wards or keeps; a keeper; a guard. 
“The warders of the gate.” Dryden. 

2. A truncheon or staff of command carried by a 
king or any commander-in-chief, the throwing down 
of which seems to have been a solemn act of pro- 
hibition to stay proceedings. Nares. 

When, lo! the king suddenly changed his mind, 
Casts down his warder to arrest them there. Daniel. 
(2 A different motion of the warder has an opposite 
effect. We find throwing it up employed as the signal for 
a charge. Nares. 
Wafting his warder thrice about his head, 
He cast it up with his auspicious hand, 
Which was the signal, through the English spread, 

-That they should charge. Drayton. 
Pertaining to, or characterized as, a 
glass inclosure for keeping ferns, or for transport- 
ing growing plants from a distance ;—so named 
from the inventor. [Zng.] Simmonds. 


Ward/-mdte, n. A meeting of the ward; also, a 


court of the ward, whose province it is to present de- 
faults in matters relating to the watch, police, and 
the like. [London, Eng.] P. Cyc. Brande. 
(0. Eng. Law.) Money paid to 
the sheriff or castellans for the duty of watching and 
warding a castle. Burrill, 
[From ward and robe; O. Eng. 
warderope, Fr. garderobe.] 
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WARDKOOM 


1. A room or apartment where clothes are kept, 
or wearing apparel is stored; a portable closet for 
hanging up clothes. ' 

3. Wearing apparel in general; articles of dress 
or decoration. 

Or frost to flowers that their gay wardrobe wear 
‘When first the white-thorn blows. Shak. 
Ward/room, n. (Naut.) A room occupied as a 
mess-room by the commissioned officers of a war- 
vessel. Totten. 
Ward/ship, n. 1. The office of a ward or keeper; 
care and protection of a ward; guardianship; right 

of guardianship. 

Wardship is incident to tenure in socage. Blackstone. 

2. The state of being under a guardian; pupil- 
age. K. Charles. 

Wards’man, n. ; pl. WARDS/MEN, A man who keeps 
watch or ward; aguard. [Rare.] Sydney Smith. 
Ward/-staff, mn. A constable’s or watchman’s staff. 
Obs.] Cowell, 
are, imp. of wear. Wore. [Obs.] See WEAR. 
Ware (4), a. [A-S. war, wir, O. Sax. & GO, H. Ger. 
war, Goth. vars, Icel. & Sw. var, Dan. var, vir, N. 
H. Ger. wahr, gewahr,-O. Sax. waron, N. H. Ger. 
wahren, gewahr, werden, to perceive, observe.] 
Aware; taking notice; hence, wary; cautious; on 
one’s guard. [Obs.] See BEWARE. 
The only good that grows of passed fear 
Is to be wise, and ware of like again. Spenser. 
He is ware enough; he is wily and circumspect for stirring 
up any sedition. Latimer. 
Ware,v.t. To take heed of; to beware of; to guard 
against. [Obs.] 
Then ware a rising tempest on the main. Dryden. 
Ware,n. [See supra.] The state of being ware or 
aware; heed. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 
Ware, v.t. (Naut.) To wear; to veer. See WEAR. 
Ware, n. [A-8S. waru, D. waar, M.H. Ger. ware, 
wer, N. H. Ger. waare, Icel. & Sw. vara, Dan. vare.| 
Article of merchandise; the sum of articles of a 
particular kind or class; fabric; style or class of 
manufactures ; especially, in the plural, goods ; 
commodities; merchandise. ‘‘ Retails his wares at 
wakes.” . Shak. 

If the people of the land bring ware or any victuals on the 
Sabbath-day to sell, that we would not buy it of them on the 
Sabbath. Neh. x. 31. 

Let the dark shop commend the ware. Cleaveland. 
gz?" Although originally and properly a collective noun, 
it admits of a plural form, when articles of merchandise 
of different kinds are meant. It is often used in compo- 
sition; as, hardware, glassware, tinware, &c. 
Sea-ware (Bot.), a marine plant, a species of Fucus. 


Ware/ful, a. [From A-S. waru, caution. See 
WARE, a.] Wary; watchful; cautious. [Obs.] 
“The wareful and penurious disposition.” Graham. 

Ware/ful-ness, . Wariness; cautiousness, [ Obs.] 
“ Full of warefulness.” Sidney. 

Ware/house, n.; pl. WARE/HOUS-ES. A storehouse 
for goods. Addison. 

Ware/house, v.t. [imp. & p.p. WAREHOUSED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. Nn. WAREHOUSING. | 

1. To depos# or secure in a warehouse. 

2. To place in the warehouse of the government 
or custom-house stores, to be kept until duties are 
paid. 

Ware/house-man, 7. ; pl. WARE/HOUSE-MEN, 

1. One who keeps a warehouse ; the owner or 
keeper of a dock-warehouse or wharf-store. 

2. One who keeps a wholesale shop or store for 
Manchester or woolen goods. [E£ng.] Simmonds. 

Ware/hous-ing, n. The act of placing goods ina 
warehouse, or in a custom-house store. 

Warehousing system, an arrangement for lodging im- 
ported articles in the custom-house stores, without pay- 
ment of duties, until they are taken out for home con- 
sumption. If re-exported, they are not charged with a 
duty. 

Ware'less, a. [From A-S. waru, caution. See 
WARE, a.} Unwary ; incautious; unheeding; eare- 
less; unaware. [Obs.] 

And wareless of the evil 
That by themselves unto themselvesis wrought. Spenser. 
Ware’ly, adv. Cautiously; warily. [Obs.] 
They bound him hand and foot with iron chain, 
And with continual watch did warely keep. 

Wares, n. pl. See WARE. 

Warfare, n. {From war and fare, to go, to pass, 

vs ae fare, a journey, a passage, course, A-S. 

aru. 

1. Military service; military life; war; hostili- 
ties; contest carried on by enemies. 

The Philistines gather i i g , 

Digit wibiesd et aon ee 

This da: ; 
Faithful hath been ela el ay 
2. Contest; struggle. 

The weapons of our warfare are not carnal. 2 Cor. x. 4. 

War’fare, v.i. To lead a military life; to carry on 
continual wars. [fare.] ‘In that credulous, war- 
Saring age.” Camden, 

War’/far-er, n. One engaged in warfare; a military 
man; a soldier, 

War’-fiéld, n. 

War’ha-ble, a. 
for war. [Obs.] 


Spenser. 


Alilton. 


Field of war or battle. 
[From war and hable, q.v.] Fit 
“ Warhable youth.” Spenser. 
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War’-hoérse, mn, A 
horse used in war ; 
the horse of a cavalry 
soldier; especially, a 
strong, powerful,spir- 
ited horse for military 
service; a charger. 

Wa/ri-ly (4, 89), adv. 
[From wary.] In a 
wary manner; with 
prudence or wise fore- 
sight; cautiously. 

Wa/ri-ment, 7, Wa- 
riness ; heed; care. a " 

rie n. Poe Ancient War-horse, caparisoned. 
species of monkey of South America, belonging to 
the group of sapajous. 

Wa/ri-mess, n. The state or quality of being wary; 
prudent care to foresee and guard against eyil; cau- 
tiousness. 

To determine what are little things in religion, great wari- 
ness is to be used. Sprat. 

Syn.— Caution; watchfulness; circumspection; fore- 
sight; care; vigilance; scrupulousness. 

War’ish, v. ¢. [A-S. warian, to beware, guard, 
ward off.] Tocure; to heal. [0bs.] 

Varro testifies that even at this day there be some who war- 
ish and cure the stinging of serpents with their spittle. Zulland. 

War/ish, v.i. To be cured or healed. [Obs.] 

War’i-son, n. [The same word as GARRISON. See 
GARRISON, and cf. WARISH.] Preparation; pro- 
vision; supply; possession; acquisition; gain; re- 





ward. [Obs. Chaucer. 
Wark, n. Work; abuilding. [Obs.] Spenser. 


{=> Used in composition in the word bulwark. 


War’like,a. 1. Fitfor war; disposed for war; as, 
a warlike state. ‘‘Old Siward, with ten thousand 
warlike men.” Shak. 

a Belonging, or relating, to war; military; mar- 
tial, 
The great archangel from his warlike toil 
Surceased, Milton. 
Syn.— Martial; hostile; soldierly; soldier-like. See 
MARTIAL. 

War/like-ness, n. State or quality of being war- 
like; warlike disposition or character. [2.] Sandys. 

War’ling, n. One often quarreled with;—a word 
coined, perhaps, to rhyme with darling. [Obs.] 

Better be an old man’s darling than a young man’s warling. 
Camden. 

War’lock, n. [A-S. wirloga, a belier or breaker of 
his agreement, word, or pledge, from loga, a liar.| 
A male witch; a wizard; asprite; animp. [Writ- 


ten also warluck. | Dryden. 
It was Eyvind Kallda’s crew 
Of warlocks blue, 
With their caps of darkness hooded. Longfellow. 
War’lock, a. Belonging, or relating, to a warlock; 
impish. [Lare.] 
Thou shalt win the warlock fight. Drake. 


War’ly, a. Warlike. [0Obs. and rare.] 

Warm,a. [compar. WARMER; superl, WARMEST. ] 
[A-8. wearm, O. Sax. & O. Fries. warm, Goth. 
varms, Icel. varmr, Sw. & Dan. varm, O. H. Ger. 
waram, N. H. Ger. & D. warm, O. D. werm, allied 
to Skr. gharma, heat, Gr. Séppn, Seppds, Séperv, Lat. 
Servere, O. Lat. formus, warm. | 

1. Having heat in a moderate degree; not cold; 
as, warm blood; warm milk. ‘' Whose blood is 
warm within.” Shak. 

2. Subject to heat; having prevalence of heat, or 
little or no winter; as, the warm climate of Egypt. 

3. Hence, not cool, indifferent, lukewarm, or the 
like, in spirit or temper; zealous; ardent; excited; 
sprightly ; irritable; excitable. ‘‘ Mirth, and youth, 
and warm desire.” Milton. 

Each warm wish springs mutual from the heart. Pope. 

4. Violent; vehement; furious; excited; passion- 
ate; as, a warm contest. 

Welcome daylight; we shall have warm work on’t. Dryden. 

5. Well off as to property ; in good circumstances; 
forehanded; rich. ‘‘ Warm householders, every one 
of them.” W. Irving. 

‘You shall have a draft upon him, payable at sight; and, let 
me tell you, he is as warm a man as any within five miles 
round him. Goldsmith. 

6. (Paint.) Having yellow or yellow-red for a 
basis ; —said of colors, and opposed to cold, which 
is employed with reference to blue and its com- 
pounds. 

Syn.—Ardent; zealous; fervent; glowing; cordial; 
keen; violent; furious. 

Warm, v.t. [imp. & p.p. WARMED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WARMING.] [A-S. werman, wyrman, Goth. varm- 
jan, O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. warmjan, M. H. Ger. wer- 
men, N. H. Ger. wiirmen, Icel. verma.]} 

1. To communicate a moderate degree of heat to; 
to render warm; to apply or furnish heat to; as, a 
stove warms an apartment. 

Then shall it be for a man to burn; for he will take thereof 
and warm himself. Isa, xliv. 15. 

2. To make engaged or earnest; to interest; to 
engage; to excite ardor or zeal in. 


I formerly warmed my head with reading controversial 
writings. Pope. 
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The soul, with great and manly feelings warmed, 
Panting for knowledge, rests not tillinformed. Churchill. 
Warm, v.i. [A-8. wearmian, O. H. Ger. warmen. 
1. To become moderately heated; as, the eart 
soon warms in a clear day in summer. 
2. To become ardent or animated; as, the speaker 
warms as he proceeds in the argument. 
Warm, vn. The act of warming, or the state of being 
warmed ; a warming; a heating. [Collog.] Dickens. 
Warm/-bléod/ed (-blid/ed), a. Having warm 
blood ;—applied especially to such animals, as birds 
and mammals, as have warm blood, and a twofold 
circulation. 
Warm/er, nn. One who, or that which, warms. 
Warm/ful, a. Abounding in capacity to warm; 
serving to warm; giving warmth; as, a warmful 
garment. [Rare.] Chapman. 
Warm/-heirt/ed, a. Possessing lively interest or 
affection; cordial; sincere; hearty. 
Warm/-heirt/ed-ness, n. The state or quality 
of being warm-hearted; cordiality. 
Warm/ing-pan, n. A covered pan with a long 
handle, for warming a bed with ignited coals. 
Warm/ing-stone, n. 
which retains heat a great while. 
Warm/!ly, adv. 
ing influence, 
2. Eagerly; earnestly; ardently; as, to espouse 
warnly the cause of Bible Societies. 
Warm/ness, n. Warmth. [fare. Bp. Taylor. 
War’/-mon/ger, n. One who makes war a trade 
or business; a mercenary soldier. [/are.] Spenser. 


Ray. 
1. Ina warm manner; with warm- 





Warmth,n. 1. The state or quality of being warm; 
the condition of being warm; gentle heat; as, the 
warmth of the sun, or of blood; vital warmth. 
Here kindly warmth their mounting juice ferments. Addison. 


2. A state of lively and excited interest; zeal; 
ardor; fervor; as, the warmth of love, or of piety. 

3. Earnestness; eagerness; intensity; passion ; 
enthusiasm. ‘Spiritual warmth.” ip. Taylor. 
“That warmth and affection which agrees with 
Christian zeal.” Sprat. 


4. (Paint.) The glowing effect which arises from _ 


the use of warm colors, and also from the use of 
transparent colors, in the process of glazing. 
Syn.—Zeal; ardor; fervor; fervency; heat; glow; 
earnestness; cordiality; animation; eagerness; excite- 
ment; vehemence. 
Warmth/less, a. Without warmth; not commu- 
nicating warmth; cold. [fare.] Coleridge. 
Warn, v.t. [imp. & p. p. WARNED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WARNING. | hee warnian, warenian, wearnian, 
wearnigean, O. Sax. warnian, wernian, O. Fries. 
warna, werna, Icel. & Sw. varna, O. H. Ger. war- 
non, gawarnon, M. & N. H. Ger. warnen, allied to 
ware, Wary, q. Vv.) 
1. To make ware or aware; to give previous in- 
formation to; to give notice to; to notify; to ad- 
monish; hence, to notify or summon by authority; 








as, to warn a town-meeting. ‘TVarned of the en- 
suing fight.” Dryden, 
Cornelius ... was warned from God, by a holy angel, to 
send for thee. Acts x. 22. 
2. To give notice to of approaching or’probable 
danger or evil; to caution against any thing that 
may prove injurious. 
Juturna warns the Daunian chief 
Of Lausus’ danger. 
3. To ward off. [Obs.] 
Warn/er, 2. One who warns; an admonisher. 
Warn/ing,n. 1. Caution against danger, or against 
faults or evil practices which incur danger; admo- 
nition. 
Hear the word at my mouth, and give them warning from 
me. Gzek, tii. 17. 
Could warning make the world more just or wise. Dryden. 


2. Previous notice. ‘‘A month’s warning.” 
Dryden. ‘A great journey to take upon so short 
awarning.” LL’ Estrange. 

Warn/ing-ly, adv. In a warning manner; in the 
way of notice or admonition. 

War’-déf/fic¢e, n. An oflice in which the military 
affairs of a country are superintended and managed ; 
the office of the war department. 

Warp, v.t. [imp. & p. p. WARPED (warpt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. WARPING.] [A-S. weorpan, werpan, wyr- 
pan, wurpan, to throw, to cast, O. Sax. werpan, 
O. Fries. werpa, hwerpa, D. & L. Ger. werpen, 
Goth. vairpan, Icel. varpa, verpa, Sw. varpa, virpa, 
Dan. varpe, viérpe, O. H. Ger. wenrfan, M. & N. H. 
Ger. werfen. | ; 

1. To turn, twist, or be twisted out of a straight 
direction, as a board in seasoning or by shrinking, 

One of you will prove a shrunken panel, and, like green 
timber, warp, warp. Shak. 
_ They clamp one piece of wood to the end of another, to keep 
it from casting, or warping. owon. 

2. To turn or incline from a straight, true, or 
proper course; to deviate; to swerve. 

There’s our commission, 


Dryden. 


From which we would not have you warp. Shak, 
Methinks 
My favor here begins to warp. Shak. 


3. To fly with a bending or waying motion; to 
turn and wave, like a flock of birds or insects, 





As when the potent rod 
Of Amram’s son, in Egypt’s evil day, 


, 


:, s Ce 
A stone dug in Cornwall,) 


Spenser. — 
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Waved round the coast, up called a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind. Milton. 
4. To cast the young prematurely; to slink;— 
said of cattle, sheep, and the like. [Prov. £ng.] 
Warp, v.t. 1. To send forth or throw out, as words; 
to utter; to pronounce. [Obs.] Piers Plowman. 
2. To turn or twist out of shape, or out of a 
straight direction, by contraction or otherwise. 


The planks looked warped. Coleridge. 
Walter warped his mouth at this 
To something so mock-solemn, that laughed. Tennyson. 


3. To turn aside from the true direction ; to cause 
to bend or incline; to pervert. ‘‘ This first avowed, 
nor folly warped my mind.” Dryden. 

I have no private considerations to warp me in this contro- 
versy. . Addison. 

We are divested of all those passions which cloud the intel- 


lects, and warp the understandings, of men. Southey. 
4. To weave. [Rare and poet.] Nares. 
Why doth he mischief warp ? Sternhold. 


5. (Naut.) To tow or move with, as a vessel, a 
als or warp attached to buoys, to anchors, or the 

ike. 

6. To cast prematurely, as young;—said of cat- 
tle, sheep, and the like. [Prov. Eng.] 

7. (Agric.) To let the tide in or upon for the pur- 
pose of fertilizing by a deposit of warp or slimy 
substance. [Prov. Enq.] 

8. (Rope-making.) To run off the reel into hauls 
to be tarred, as yarns. 

Warped surface (Geom.), a surface which may be gen- 
erated by a straight line moving so that no two of its con- 
secutive positions shall be in the same plane. Math. Dict. 


Warp, 7. ae wearp, Icel. & Sw. varp, O. H. Ger. 
waraf, M. H. Ger. warf, Prov. H. Ger. werft. See 


infra. | 
1. (Weaving.) The threads which are extended 
lengthwise in the loom, and crossed by the woof, 
2. (Naut.) A rope attached at one end to an an- 
chor, a post, or other object, employed in drawing, 
towing, or removing a ship or boat; a towing-line; 
a warping-hawser. 

. 3. (Agric.) A slimy substance deposited on land 
by marine tides, by which a rich alluyial soil is 
formed. Lyell. 

4. A premature casting of young; — said of cattle, 
sheep, and the like. [Prov. Eng. 
5. Four herrings. [ Prov. Eng. Simmonds. 

Warp, 7. The state of being warped or twisted; as, 
the warp of a board. 

Warp/age,n. <A charge per ton made on shipping 
in some harbors. Simmonds. 

War’-paint, n. Paint put on the face and other 
parts of the body by savages, as a token of going 
to war. 

Wash the war-paint from your faces, 
Wash the blood-stains from your fingers, 
Bury your war-clubs and your weapons. Longfellow. 

War’-piith, n. The route taken by a party going 
on a warlike expedition. Schoolcraft. 

Warp/er, 7. 1. One who, or that which, warps. 

2. One who forms yarn or thread into warps or 
webs for the loom. Simmonds. 

Warp’/ing,n. 1. The act or operation of one who, 
or that which, warps. 

2. The art or occupation of preparing the warp, 
of webs for the weaver. Craig. 

Warp/ing-bank,». <A bank of earth raised round 
a field to retain water let in for the purpose of en- 
riching land. Craig. 

Warp/ing-hook, ». A hook used by rope-makers 
for hanging the yarn on, when warping into hauls 
for tarring. 

Warp/ing-mill, n. 
warping yarn. 

Warp/ing-pén/ny, n. Money paid to the weaver 
by the spinner on laying on the warp. [Prov. Eng.] 

Warp/ing-post, n. <A strong post used in warp- 
ing rope-yarn. 

War’-proof, n. Valor tried by war. 

Warp/-thréad, ». One of the threads which form 
the warp. 

War’ran-di¢e, m. [See WARRANTY.] (Scots Law.) 

he obligation by which a person, conveying a sub- 
ject or a right, is bound to uphold that subject or 
right against every claim, challenge, or burden aris- 
ing from circumstances prior to the conveyance; 


A kind of light machine for 


warranty. [Written also warrandise.] Craig. 
War’rant (wor/rant), v. t. [imp. & p. p. WAR- 
RANTED; p. pr. & vb. Nn. WARRANTING.] [O. Fr. 


warantir, garantir, guarantir, garentir, garandir, 
N. Fr. garantir, Pr. garentir, 8p. garantir, garan- 
tizar, It. guarentire, to warrant; O. Fr. warant, 
garant, guarant, guerent, Pr. guaran, gwiren, Sp. 
garante, O. It. guarento, L. Lat. warens, guarandus, 
O. Fries. warend, werand, from O. Fries. wara, 
wera, to warrant, O. H. Ger, werén, N. I. Ger. 
gewtihren.] 

1. To make secure; to give assurance against 
harm to; to guaranty safety to; to give authority 
or power to do or forbear any thing, by which the 
person authorized is secured or saved harmless 
from any loss or damage by the act. 


Tll warrant him from drowning. Shak. 
In a place 
Less warranted than this, or less secure, . 
I can not be. Milton. 
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2. To support by authority or proof; to justify; 

to maintain; as, reason warrants it. 
True fortitude is seen in great exploits, 
That justice warrants, and that wisdom guides, Addison. 

3. To declare with assurance. 

My neck is as smooth as silk, I warrant ye. L’Estrange. 

4. (Law.) (a.) To secure to, as a grantee, an es- 
tate granted; to assure. (b.) To secure to, as a 
purchaser of goods, the title to the same; or to ine 
demnify against loss. (c.) To secure to, as a pur- 
chaser, the quality or quantity of the goods sold, as 
represented. See WARRANTY. (d.) To assure, as 
a thing sold, to the purchaser ;—that is, to engage 
that the thing is what it appears or is represented to 
be, which implies a covenant to make good any de- 
fect or loss incurred by it. 

War’rant (wor/rant), n. 1. That which warrants 
or authorizes; a commission giving authority, or 
justifying the doing of any thing; an act, instru- 
ment, or obligation, by which one’person authorizes 
another to do something which he has not otherwise 
a right to do; an act or instrument investing one 
with a right or authority, and thus securing him 
from loss or damage; commission; authority. 

2. (Law.) A precept authorizing an officer to seize 
an offender and bring him to justice; as, a general 
warrant to seize suspected persons is illegal. 

3. That which vouches or insures for any thing; 
guaranty; security. 

I give thee warrant of thy place. 
Ilis worth is warrant for his friendship. 

4. That which attests or proves; a voucher. 

5. Right; legality. [Obs.] Shak. 

6. A writing which authorizes a person to receive 
money or other thing. 

7. (Mil.) A certificate of rank issued by commis- 
sioned officers. 

Dock-warrant (Com.), a ciistom-house license or au- 
thority. Simmonds. — Land-warrant, an instrument is- 
sued from the department of the interior of the United 
States, certifying that the person in whose favor it is 
drawn is entitled to locate a specified number of acres of 
land at any land-office of the United States, &c., under 
certain limitations. This warrant conveys no title to the 
Jand, but is in many respects similar to a bond for a deed. 
It is also called a certificate. — Search-warrant (Law), a 
precept authorizing a person to enter houses, shops, and 
the like, to search, usually for goods stolen, but sometimes 
for other purposes. — Warrant of attorney, written au- 
thority given by a client to his attorney to appear for him 
in court, and to suffer judgment to pass against him by 
confession in favor of some specified person. Bouvier. — 
Warrant officer, a non-commissioned officer, as sergeant 
and corporal in the army, or gunner and boatswain in the 
navy. — Warrant to sue and defend. (a.) (0. Practice.) 
A special warrant from the crown, authorizing a party to 
appoint an attorney to sue or defend for him. (6.) A 
special authority given by a party to his attorney to com- 
mence a suit, or to appear and defend a suit in his be- 
half; — now disused. Burrill. 

War’rant-a-ble, a. Authorized by commission, 
precept, or right; justifiable; defensible; as, the 
seizure of a thief is always warrantable by law and 
justice; falsehood is never warrantable. 

His meals are coarse and short, his employment warrant- 
able. South. 

War’rant-a-ble-mess, n, The quality of being 
warrantable or justifiable. 

War’rant-a-bly, adv. In a warrantable manner; 
in a manner that may be justified; justifiably. 

War’ran-tee’, n. The person to whom land or 
other thing is warranted. 

War’/rant-er, 7. 1. One who warrants, gives au- 
thority, or legally empowers. 

2. One who assures, or covenants to assure; one 
who contracts to secure another in a right, or to 
make good any defect of title or quality; as, the 
warranter of a horse. 

War’ran-tise, n. [L. Lat. warandisia, warantisio, 
O. Fr. warantison. See WARRANT.] Authority; 
security; warranty. [ Obs.] Shak. 

War/ran‘tise, v.¢. To warrant. [Obs.] 

War'’rant-or (127), 7. One who warrants, 

War’ran-ty, n. [L. Lat. warantia, Fr. garantie. 
See GUARANTEE and WARRANT. ] 

1. (Anc. Law.) A covenant real, whereby the 
grantor of an estate of freehold and his heirs were 
bound to warrant and defend the title, and, in case 
of eviction by title paramount, to yield other lands 
of equal value in recompense. This warranty has 
long since become obsolete, and its place supplied 
by personal covenants for title. Among these is the 
covenant of warranty, which runs with the land, 
and is in the nature of a real covenant. Kent. 

2. (Modern Law & Law of Contracts.) An en- 
gagement or undertaking, express or implied, 
that a certain fact regarding the subject of a con- 
tract is, or shall be, as it is expressly or impliedly 
declared or promised to be. In sales of goods by 
persons in possession, there is an implied warranty 
of title, but, as to the quality of goods, the rule of 
every sale is, Caveat emptor. Chitty. Bouvier. 

3. (surance Law.) A stipulation or engage- 
ment by a party insured, that certain things, rela- 
ting to the subject of insurance, or affecting the 
risk, exist, or shall exist, or have been, or shall be 
done. These warranties, when express, should ap- 
pear in the policy; but there are certain implied 
warranties. Bouvier. 


Shak. 
Shak. 














WARY 


4. Justificatory mandate or precept; authority; 


warrant, [Obs. 
If they disobey any precept, that is no exeuse to us, nor 


gives us any warranty to disobey likewise. Kettlewell. 
5. Security; warrant; guarantee. 
The stamp was a warranty of the public. Locke. 


Warranty, v.t. To warrant; to guaranty. 
War’ray (126), v.t. [O.Fr. werreier, werrier, ger- 
reer, guerrover, guerroyer, from werre, gerre, guer- 
re, war; Pr. guerreiar, Sp. & Pg. guerrear, It. guer- 
rare, guerreggiare. See WAR.] To make war 
upon. [Obs.] 
Six years were run since first, in martial guise 
The Christian lords warrayed the eastern land. Fairfax. 
Warre (wor), a. [A-S. wiirra, wirra, for wyTsd. 
See WorsE.] Worse. [Obs.] 


They argue the world is much warre than it wont. Spenser. 


War’ren (wor/ren), n. [O. Fr. varenne, N. Fr. ga- 
renne, Pr. varena, garena, D. warande, L. Lat. 
warenna, from O. Fr. warer, garer, Pr. garar, to 
beware, to guard, defend, from O. H. Ger. wardn, 
A-S. warian, Goth. varjan, id.] 

1. (Eng. Law.) (a.) A place privileged, by pre- 
scription or grant from the king, for keeping certain 
beasts and fowls called beasts and fowls of warren. 
(0.) A privilege which one has in his lands, by royal 
grant or prescription, of hunting and taking wild 
beasts and birds of warren, to the exclusion of any 
other person not entering by his permission. 

Spelman. Burrill. 

(t= The warren is the next franchise in degree to the 
park; and a forest, which is the highest in dignity, com- 
prehends a chase, a park, and a free warren. 


2. A piece of ground appropriated to the breed- 
ing and preservation of rabbits. 

3. A place for keeping fish, in a river. 
War’ren-er, n. The keeper of a warren, 
War’ri-ain/gle (-ing/gl), n. [Ger. wargengel, war- 

kengel, wiirgengel, wiirger, i. e., destroying angel, 
destroyer, killer.] A hawk. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 

War’rior (w6r/yur, or wor/ri-ur) (Synop., § 130), n. 
[O. Fr. guerrier, gerrier, N. Fr. guerrier, from 
guerre, gerre, werre, war; Pr. guerrier, guerrer, 
Sp. guerrero, Pg. guerreiro, It. guerriere, guer- 
riero, See WAR and WARRAY.] A man engaged 
in war or military life; a soldier; a man noted for 
valor and prowess; a champion. ‘“ Warriors old 
with ordered spear and shield.” Milton, 

War’rior-ess (wér/yur-, or wor’ri-ur-), n. <A fe- 
male warrior. [Obs.] Spenser. 

War'ry, v. t. [A-S. wirgian, to curse, execrate. 
Richardson.) 'To curse, execrate, or condemn; to 
damn; also, to vex or worry. [Obs.] 

War’-sing, 7. A song exciting to war; especially, 
among the American Indians, a song at the war- 
dance, full of incitements to military ardor. 

Wart, n. [A-S. weart, Icel. varta, Sw. vérta, Dan. 
vorte, L. Ger. waarte, wratte, D. wrat, O. H. Ger. 
warza, M. H. Ger, warze, werze, N. H. Ger. warze, 
Lat. verruca.] 

1. A small, hard tumor on the skin formed by 
an enlargement of its vascular papille, and a thick- 
ening of the epidermis which covers them. (rood. 

2. (Bot.) A glandular excrescence or hardened 
protuberance on plants. 

Wart/-eréss, n. (Bot.) A low, dwarfish, annual 
plant of the genus Senebiera, having small, whitish 
flowers. Gray. 

Wart/ed, a. (Bot.) Having little knobs on the sur- 
face; verrucose; as, a warted capsule. 

Wart’/-hég, n. 
(Zool.) A pachy- 
derm of the ge- 
nus Phacoche- 
rus,havingalarge 
head, tusks of re- 
markable size in- 
clining laterally 
upward, and a 
thick, fleshy lobe 
on each cheek, re- 
sembling a large 
wart, whence the 
name. 

Icon. Encyce. 

Wart/less, a. Having no wart. 

Wart/wort (-wirt),. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the 
genus Huphorbia, the capsule of which is studded 
with hard, warty knobs. (b.) A plant of the genus 
Heliotropium. (c.) A plant of the genus Lapsana. 

Wart’/y, a. 1. Having warts; full of warts; over- 
grown with warts; as, a warty leaf, Lee. 

2. Of the nature of warts. 

War!’-whoop,n. [From war and whoop.] The cry 
or shout uttered by Indians in war. 

War/wick-ite (49), n. (Min.) A dark-brown or 
black mineral, consisting chiefly of boracic acid, 
titanic acid, magnesia, and oxide of iron. Dana, 

War!’-worn, a. Worn with military service; as, a 
war-worn coat; a war-worn soldier. 

oy (4, 89), a. [compar. WARIER; superl, WARI- 
EST.] [See WARE, a.] 

1. Cautious of danger; carefully watching and 
guarding against deception, artifices, and dangers; 
scrupulous; timorously prudent; circumspect, 

2. Cautious; guarded; careful. [Rare.]} 
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friction, to secure tightness of joints, or for other 
purposes, as between the hub of a wheel and the 
linchpin or the shoulder of the axle, beneath the 
head of a screw, and the like. 

Wash/er-min, n.; pl. WASH/ER-MEN, A man who 
washes clothes, especially for hire, or for others. 
Wash/er-wom-an, .; pl. WASH/ER-WOM-EN 

(-wim/en). A woman who washes clothes for 


WAS 


We should be wary, therefore, what persecution we raise 
against the living labors of public men. Milton. 


Syn.—Cautious; circumspect; watchful. See Cau- 
TIOUS. 

Was (wiz). [A-S. wiis, wire, wis, wiron. Cf. 
WaAst.] The past tense of the substantive verb to 
be; as, I was; he was. 

Wiase, n. A bundle or wreath of straw, or other 


WASTE 


Wassail-bowl, a bowl in which the beverage called was- 
sail was mixed and contained. ‘* Spiced wassail-bowl.” - 
Beau. & Fl. ‘When the cloth was removed, the butler 
brought in a huge silver vessel. . . . Its appearance was 
hailed with acclamation, being the wassail-bowl so re- 
nowned in Christmas festivity.” W. Irving. — Wassail- 
cup, a cup from which wassail was drunk. , 
Was/sail-er (wos/sil-er), m. One who drinks was- 
sail ; one who engages in festivity, especially in 


material, to relieve the pressure of burdens carried 
upon the head. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 
Wash (wish), v. t. [imp. & p. p. WASHED (wosht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. WASHING.| _[A-S. wascan, wacsan, 
waxan, O. Sax. waskan, L. Ger. wasken, Sw. vaska, 
Dan. vaske, O. H. Ger. wascan, wasgan, wazkan, 
M. & N. H. Ger. waschen, D. wasschen.] 

1. To cleanse by ablution, or by dipping or rub- 
bing in water; to apply water or liquid to for the 
purpose of cleansing; to scrub with water, &c.; 
as, to wash the hands or body; to wash garments ; 
to wash sheep or wool; to wash the pavement or 
floor; to wash the bark of trees, and the like, 

When Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, ... he took 
water, and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, I 
am innocent of the blood of this just person; see ye to it. 

Matt, xxvii. 24. 

2. To cover with water; to wet; to fall on and 
moisten; hence, to overflow or dash against; as, 
waves wash the shore, ‘‘ Fresh-blown roses washed 
with dew.” Milton. 

3. To waste or abrade by the force of water in mo- 
tion; as, heavy rains wash a road or embankment, 

4. To remove by washing; to take away by the 
action of water; to drag or draw off; — used with 
away, off, out, &e. 

The tide will wash you off. Shak. 

5. To cover with a thin or watery coat of color; 
to tint lightly and thinly. 

6. To overlay with a thin coat of metal; as, steel 
washed with silver. 

To wash gold, &c., to treat earth or gravel, or crushed 
ore, with water, in order to separate the gold or other 
metai, or metallic ore, through their superior gravity. — 
To wash a ship (Naut.), to bring all her guns to one side 
to make her heel, and then to wash and scrape her side. 
Wash (wosh), v.7. 1. To perform the act of ablu- 
tion. 

Wash in Jordan seven times. 2 Kings v. 10. 

2. To perform the business of cleansing clothes 
in water, 

She can wash and scour. Shak. 

3. To bear the operation of being washed; as, 
the goods or the colors do not wash well. [Collog.] 

4. To be wasted or worn away by the action of 
water, as by a running or overflowing stream, or by 
the dashing of the sea. 

Wash (wish), ». [A-S. wiisc, gewdsc.] 

1. The act of washing, or ablution; a cleansing, 
wetting, or dashing with water; hence, the quantity 
of clothes washed at once. 

2. A piece of ground washed by the action of a 
sea or river, or sometimes covered and sometimes 
left dry; also, the shallowest part of a river or arm 
of the sea; also,a bog; a marsh; a fen; as, the 
awashes in Lincolnshire, ‘The wash Of Edmonton 
so gay.” Cowper. 

3. Substances collected and deposited by the ac- 
tion of water; as, the wash of a sewer, of a river, 
and the like. 

4. Waste liquor, the refuse of food, the collection 
from cleansed dishes, &c., from a kitchen. 

5. (Distilling.) (a.) The fermented wort from 
which the spirit is extracted. (b.) A mixture of 
dunder, molasses, water, and scummings, for dis- 
tillation. Edwards. 

6. That with which any thing is washed, or wet- 
ted, smeared, tinted, coated, &c., upon the surface ; 
as, (a.) A cosmetic for the complexion; also, a 
liquid dentifrice; as, a tooth-wash; also, a prepara- 
tion for the hair; as, a hair-wash, and the like. (b.) 
A medital preparation in a liquid form for external 
application; a lotion. (c.) A thin coat of color, 
spread over spaces of a picture. (d.) A thin coat 
of metal, as tin or of other substances, laid on any 
thing for beauty or preservation. 

7. (Naut.) The blade of an oar, or the thin part 
which enters the water. 

8. Ten strikes of oysters, 
Wash, a. Washy; weak. [Obs.] 
of so weak and wash a temper.” 
Wash/a-ble, a, Capable of being washed. 
Wash/-ball,n. A ball of soap, to be used in wash- 
ing the hands or face, 

Wash/-board, n. 1. A board with a fluted or 
ribbed surface on which clothes are rubbed in being 
washed. 

2. A board running round and facing the walls of 
a room, next to the floor; mop-board, 

3. (Naut.) A broad, thin plank, fixed occasionally 
on the top of a boat or other small vessel’s side, to 
prevent the sea from breaking over; also, a piece of 
plank on the sill of a lower deck port, for the same 
purpose ; — called also waste-board, Mar, Dict, 
Wash/er (wosh/er), n. [A-S. wéis- é 
cere, 

ae om who, or that which, 
washes. 

2. A ring of metal, leather, or 
other material, used to relieve 


Simmonds. 
“Their bodies 
Beau. § Fl. 








Washer. 


(2.) 








others, or for hire. 

Wash’-gild/ing, n. See WATER-GILDING. 

Wash/i-mess (wosh/-),. The state or quality of 
being washy, watery, or weak. 

Wash/ing (wosh/ing), n. [A-S. wéscing.] 

1. The act of one who washes; the act of cleans- 
ing with water; ablution. 

2. The clothes washed, especially those washed 
at one time; wash. 

Wash/ing-ma-¢hine/ (wodsh/ing-ma-sheen’), n. 
A machine for washing clothes. 

Wash/ing-stiff, n. Any earthy deposit contain- 
ing gold enough to pay for digging and washing it; 
—a term in use among gold-miners. 

Wash/-léath/er (wosh’ltth-er), nm. Split sheep- 
skin dressed with oil, in imitation of chamois or 
shammy, and used for various household purposes, 
as for dusting, cleaning glass or plate, and the like; 
also, alumed or buff leather for regimental belts. 

Simmonds. 

Wash/-6ff, a. (Calico Printing.) Capable of being 
washed off; not permanent or durable ; — said of fu- 
gitive colors not fixed by steaming or by other means. 

Wash/-pdt, n. A pot or vessel in which any thing 
is washed. 

Wash/-stand (wésh/-); ». A piece of furniture 
holding the ewer or pitcher, basin, and other requi- 
sites for washing the person. Simmonds. 

Wash/-tiib,. A tub in which clothes are washed. 

Wash/’y (wosh/¥), a. [From wash.] 

1. Watery; damp; soft. ‘‘ Washy ooze.” Milton. 

2. Lacking substance or solidity ; watery; weak; 
thin; as, washy tea. ‘‘ A polish... not over thin 
and washy.” Wotton. 

3. Not firm or hardy; liable to sweat profusely 
with labor; as, a washy horse. [Local U, S.] 

Wasp (wosp),n. [A-8. wisp, wips, 3 
wesp, D. wesp, L. Ger. wepsc, wepske, 
O. 4H. Ger. wafsa, wefsa, M. H. Ger. 
wefse, N. H. Ger, wespe, Dan. hveps, 
vespe, Lith. wapsa, Lat. vespa, Gr. 
og¢nz.] (Zntom.) An hymenopterous 
insect of the genus Vespa, allied to 
the hornet, and capable of stinging 
severely. The common wasp is J. 
vulgaris. The mouth is horny, the 
upper wings plicated, the abdomen 





Wasp. 
joined to the thorax by a thread-like pedicle, and 


the sting concealed. Wasps construct combs, and 
rear their young in the cells. 
Wasp/-fly,n. A species of fly resembling a wasp, 
but without a sting. Ogilvie. 
Wasp/ish (wosp/ish), a. 1. Resembling a wasp in 
form; having a slender waist, like a wasp. 

2. Quick to resent a trifling affront; irritable; 

irascible; petulant; snappish. 
Much do I suffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, waspish, wrong-head, rhyming race. Pope. 

Syn.—Snappish; petulant; irritable; irascible; peey- 
ish; captious. 

Wasp/ish-ly (wosp/ish-l¥), adv. In a waspish or 
snappish manner ; irritably; petulantly. 

Wasp/ish-ness (wésp/ish-), n. State or quality of 
being waspish; irritability; irascibility; snappish- 
ness. 

Was/sail (wos/sil, 42),”. [A-8. wes-hdl, be in health, 
which was the form of drinking a health. } 

1. An ancient expression of good wishes on a fes- 
tive occasion, especially in drinking to one. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth relates, on the authority of Walter Ca- 
lJenius, that this lady ee daughter of Hengist, knelt 
down on the approach of the king, and, presenting him with 
acup of wine, exclaimed, Lord king, wees-eil, that is, liter- 
ally, Health be to you. Drake. 

2. An occasion on which such good wishes were 
expressed in drinking; a festive season; roistering 
festivity ; intemperate indulgence, ‘‘ All the fault 
of wine and wassail.” W. Scott. 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse, 
Keeps wassail. Shak. 
The victors abandoned themselves to feasting and nose a 
-rescott, 

3. The liquor used at such festive occasions, 
and in which good wishes were drunk; especially, 
a beverage formerly much used in England in fes- 
tive seasons, particularly at Christmas, composed of 
wine or ale, sugar, nutmeg, toast, and roasted ap- 
ples; — called also lamb’s-wool, 

A jolly wassail-bowl, 
A wassail of good ale. Old Song. 

4, A song or glee sung at a festive gathering. 

Have you done your wassail? ’Tis a handsome, drowsy 
ditty, I assure you. Beau. & Fl. 

Was/sail (w5s/sil), v. 7. To hold a festive occasion, 
especially one at which there was much drinking of 
healths; to carouse. ‘Spending all the day anda 
good part of the night in dancing, caroling, and was- 
sailing.” : Sidney. 

Was/sail (wis/sil), a. Of, pertaining to, or used 
for, wassail. ‘ A wassail candle, my lord.” Shak. 








Waste, v. ft. 


Waste, v. i. 


Waste, a. 


Waste, n. 





drinking; a reveler. c 
The rudeness, and swilled insolence 


Of such late wassailers Milton. 


Wast (wist), imp. of the substantive verb to be, in 


the second person singular, indicative, 


Wiast/age, n. Loss by use, decay, and the like; 


waste. é 

imp. & p.p. WASTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WASTING.] [A-S. wéstan, M. H. Ger. wasten, wiies- 
ten, O. H. Ger. wastjan, wéstjan, wuostjian, N. A. 
Ger. wiisten, verwiisten, D. woesten, verwoesten, al- 
lied to Lat. vastare.] 

1. To bring to ruin; to devastate; to desolate; to 
destroy. ‘‘An hideous storm, that threatens to 
waste all the world.” Spenser. 

The Tiber 
Insults our walls, and wastes our fruitful grounds. Dryden. 


2. To wear away by degrees; to impair gradual- 


ly; to diminish by constant loss; to use up; to con- 
sume; to spend; to wear out. ‘ 


Your children shall wander in the wilderness . . 
carcasses be wasted in the wilderness. 


O, were I able 


- until your 
Num. xiv. 33. 


To waste it all myself, and leave you none! Milton. 
Here condemned 
To waste eternal days in woe and pain. Milton. 


Wasted by such a course of life, the infirmities of age daily 
grew on him. - Stobertson. 
3. To spread unnecessarily or carelessly; to em- 
ploy prodigally ; to expend without valuable return ; 
to lavish vainly; to squander; to cause to be lost; 
to destroy by scattering or injury. — 
The younger son... wasted his substance with riotous liv- 
ing. Luke xy. 13. 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. Gray. 
4. (Law.) To damage, impair, or injure, as an 
estate, voluntarily, or by suffering the buildings, 
fences, &c., to go to decay. 
Syn.—To squander; dissipate; lavish; desolate. — 
1. To be diminished; to lose bulk or 
substance gradually; to be consumed by any cause; 
_ to dwindle. 
The barrel of meal shall not waste. 1 Kings xvii. 14. 
But man dieth, and wasteth away. Job xiv. 10. 


2. Specifically, to procure or sustain a reduction 
of flesh;—said of a jockey in preparation for a 
race, &c. 

[A-8. wéste, O. H. Ger. wast, wdsti, 
wuosti, O. Sax. wosti, N. H. Ger. wiist, Lat. vastus. 
See supra.] 

1. Desolate; devastated; stripped; bare; hence, 
dreary; dismal, ‘‘ The dismal situation, waste and 
wild.” : Milton. 

His heart became appalled as he gazed forward into the 
waste darkness of futurity. W. Scott. 

2. Lying unused; unproductive; of no worth; 
valueless; as, waste land, waste wood, waste paper, 
and the like. 

Not a waste, a needless sound, 


‘Till we come to holier ground. Milton. 
3. Lost for want of occupiers ; superfluous. 
“ And strangled with her waste fertility.” Milton. 


Waste-land, any tract of surface not in a state of cul- 
tivation, and producing little or no useful herbage or 
wood. Brande. 

Laid waste, desolated; ruined. 


[A-S. wésten, O. H. Ger. wésti, wuosti, 
wodsta, wuosta, wostinna, wuostinna, M, H. Ger. 
wuoste, wiieste, N. H. Ger. wiiste.] 

1. The act of wasting, devastating, desolating, 
squandering, lavishing, expending unnecessarily, 
carelessly, and the like; devastation; consumption ; 
needless destruction; loss without equivalent gain; 
as, a waste of property, time, labor, words, and the 


like. ‘For all this waste of wealth, and loss of 
blood.” Milton. 

Ue will never, I think, in the way of waste, attempt us 
again. Shak. 


Little wastes in great establishments, constantly occurring, 
may defeat the energies of a mighty capital. L. Beecher, 
2. That which is wasted or desolate; devastated ; 
uncultivated or wild country; deserted region; un- 
occupied or unemployed space; dreary void; desert. 


“The dead waste and middle of the night.” Shak, 
All the leafy nation sinks at last, 
And Vulcan rides in triumph o’er the waste. Dryden. 


The gloomy waste of waters which bears his name is his 
tomb and his monument, Bancrojt. 

3. That which is of no value; worthless remnant ; 
ae } especially, the refuse of cotton, silk, or the 
ike. 

4. (Law.) Spoil, destruction, or injury, done to 
houses, woods, fences, lands, &c., by a tenant for 
life or for years, to the prejudice of the heir, or of 
him in reversion or remainder. / 

iS" Waste is voluntary, as by pulling down buildings ; 
or permissive, as by suffering them to fall for want of 
necessary repairs. Whatever does a lasting damage to 
the freehold is a waste. Blackstone. 
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WASTE-BASKET 


5. (Mining.) A vacant space left in the gobbing, 
on each side of which the refuse is piled up to sup- 
port the roof. Watson. 

Syn.— Prodigality ; diminution ; loss; dissipation ; 
destruction; devastation; havoc; desolation; ravage. 

Wiaste’-bas/ket, n. A small, light basket used in 
oflices, libraries, and the like, for holding loose 
waste papers, and other refuse. 

Wiaste’-board, n. (Naut.) See WASH-BOARD, 3. 

Wiaste’-book, . (Com.) A book in which rough 
entries of transactions are made, previous to their 
being carried into the journal. ‘ 

Wiaste/ful, aw 1. Full of waste; destructive to 

property; ruinous; as, wasteful practices or negli- 

gence; wasteful expenses. 

2. Expending property, or that which is valuable, 
without necessity or use; lavish; prodigal; as, a 
wasteful person. 

3. Lying waste; desolate; unoccupied; untilled; 
uncultivated. [Obs.] ‘In wilderness and wasteful 
deserts strayed.” Spenser. 

Syn.—Lavish; profuse; prodigal; extravagant. 
Waste/ful-ly, adv. In a wasteful manner; with 

prodigality; lavishly. 

Mer lavish hand is wastefully profuse. Dryden, 

Waste/ful-mess,n. The quality of being wasteful; 
the act or practice of expending what is valuable, 
without necessity or use; lavishness; prodigality. 

Waste/-gate, n. <A gate to let the water of a pond 
pass off when it is not wanted. 

Was/tel (wis’tel),n. [O. Fr. wastel, gastel, gastial, 

. Fr, gateau, Pr. gastal, L. Lat. wastellus, from 
M. H. Ger. wastel, a kind of bread, allied to O. H. 
Ger. wist, food, A-S. wist, victual, Goth. vists, sub- 
stance, vizns, food.] A kind of white and fine bread 
or cake. [Obs.] 

Was/tel-eake,n. A kind of fine white bread or 
cake; wastel. [Obs.] ‘‘ The simnel bread and was- 
tel-cakes, which were only used at the tables of the 
highest nobility.” W. Scott. 

Waste’ness, ». The state of being waste; a deso- 
late state; solitude. [Obs.] 

That day is a day of wrath, a day of trouble and distress, a 
day of wasteness. Zeph. i. 15. 

Waste’-pipe, n. A pipe for conveying off waste 
water, and the like. 

Wast/er, x. 1. One who wastes; one who squan- 
ders property ; one who consumes extravagantly or 
without use. 

He also that is slothful in his work is brother to him who is 


@ great waster. Prov, xviii. 9. 
Sconces are great wasters of candles. Swift. 
2. A thief in a candle. Halliwell. 


3. A kind of cudgel; also, a blunt-edged sword 
used as a foil. ‘‘Half a dozen veneys at wasters 
with a good fellow for a broken head.” Beau. § Fl. 

Being unable to wield the intellectual arms of reason, they 
are fain to betake them unto wasters. Browne. 

Waste’thrift,n. A spendthrift. Les.) Beau. § Fl. 

Waste’-wéir, n. An oyverfall or weir for the super- 
fluous water of a canal. [Written also waste-avear.] 

Wast/ing, p.a. Diminishing by dissipation, or by 
great destruction; as, a wusting disease. 

Wast/or, n. [Written also wastour.] A waster; a 
thief. [Obs. or rare.] 

Knights are not more needed now to protect the husband- 
man against wastours and wicked men, than mighty hunters 
and hawkers are for ridding them of wild fowl. Southey. 

Wiast/o-rel,n. The same as WAsTREL. [Obs.] 

Wast’/rel,n. 1. Astate of waste or common; waste 
orcommon ground. [0bs.] 

2. Waste substances; any thing cast away as bad 
orimperfect. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

Watch (witch), n. [A-S. wicce, D. wacht, waal:, 
O. H. Ger. wahta, wacha, N. H. Ger. wacht, wache, 
Goth. vahtv6, Icel. & Sw. vakt, Dan. vagt. See 
WAKE and infra.) 

1. The act of watching; forbearance of sleep; 
vigil; wakeful, vigilant, or constantly observant 
attention; close observation; guard; preservative 
or preventive vigilance; formerly, a watching or 
guarding by night. ‘‘ Shepherds keeping watch by 
night.” Milton. 
All the long night their mournful watch they keep. Addison. 


2. One who watches, or those who watch; a 

watchman or body of watchmen; a sentry; a guard. 

Ye have a watch ; go your way, make it as sure as you can. 

Matt. xxvii. 65. 

3. The post or office of a watchman; also, the 

place where he is posted. 

He upbraids Iago, that he made him 

Brave me upon the watch. Shak. 

I did stand my watch upon the hill. Shak. 


4. The period of the night in which one person, 
or one set of persons, stand as sentinels; or the time 
from one relief of sentinels to another; hence, a 
division of the night. 

Might we but hear... 
Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night watches to his feathery dames. Milton. 

5. A small timepiece or chronometer, to be car- 
ried in the pocket or about the person, in which the 
machinery is moved by a spring. 

6. (Naut.) (a.) An allotted portion of time, usu- 
ally four hours, for watching, or being on duty. (b.) 
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That part of the officers and crew of a vessel who to- 
gether attend to working her for an allotted time. 
(2 Watch was formerly distinguished from ward, the 
former signifying a watching or guarding by night, and 
the latter a watching, guarding, or protecting by day. 
Hence they were not unfrequently used together, espe- 
cially in the phrase to keep watch and ward, to denote 
continuous and uninterrupted vigilance or protection, or 
both watching and guarding. ‘This distinction, which 
was very generally observed by writers of the seventeenth 
century and earlier, is now rarely recognized, watch be- 
ing used to signify a watching or guarding both by night 
and by day, and ward, which is now rarely used, having 
simply the meaning of guard, or protection, without ref- 
erence to time. 
Still, when she slept, he kept both watch and ward. Spenser. 
Pilate saith, you have a watch, go make it sure as you know. 
Tlence it follows, that they came to Pilate when watches were 
wont to be set; but if they had not come to him till the next 
morning, then in reason he would have said, get warders and 
make it sure. W. Pynchon, 1654. 
Ward, guard, or custodia, is chiefly applied to the day- 
time, in order to apprehend rioters, and robbers on the 
highway. ... Watch is properly applied to the night only, 
--.-and it begins when ward ends, and ends when that 
begins. Blackstone. 
Watching is properly intended of the night, and ward- 
ing for the daytime. Dalton. 
Anchor-watch, a watch of three or four men stationed 
at an anchor, when a vessel is riding at anchor, to see 
that allis right and ready for use. Totten. — Dog-watch. 
See DoG-watcH. — To be on the watch, to be looking 
steadily for some event. — Watch and ward, the charge or 
care of certain officers to keep a watch by night and a 
guard by day in towns, cities, and other districts, for the 
preservation of the public peace. Wharton. Burrill.— 
Watch and watch, an arrangement by which the watches 
are alternated every other four hours, in distinction from 
keeping all hands on deck during one or more watches. 
This is given in bad weather, and when day's work can 
not be carried on. Dana. 

Watch (wotch), v. i. [A-8. wacian, wacigan, waci- 
gean, O. H. Ger. wahtén, Prov. Ger. wachten, Icel. 
vakta. See WAKE, v. i. 

1. To be awake; to be or continue without sleep; 
to wake; to keep vigil. 
Ihave two nights watched with you. Shak. 
2. To be attentive or vigilant; to give heed; to be 
on the lookout; to keep guard; to act as sentinel. 
He gave signal to the minister that watched. Milton. 


3. To be expectant; to look with expectation; to 
wait; to seek opportunity. 

My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they that watch for 
the morning. £3. 02x. 6. 

4. To remain awake with any one as nurse or 
attendant; to attend on the sick during the night; 
as, to watch with a man in a fever. 

5. (Naut.) To float on the surface of the water, 
as a buoy. Dana. 

To watch over, to be cautiously observant of; to in- 
spect, superintend, and guard from error and danger. 

Watch, v. t. [imp. & p. p. WATCHED (wotcht); 
p. pr. & vb. n. WATCHING. | 

1. To give heed to; to observe the actions or mo- 
tions of, for any purpose; to keep in view; not to 
lose from sight and observation; as, to watch a 
rogue; to watch the progress of a bill in the legis- 
lature. 

Saul also sent messengers unto David’s house to watch him, 
and to slay him. 1 Sam. xix. 11. 

I must cool a little, and watch my opportunity. Landor. 
2. To tend; to guard; to have in keeping. 

Flaming ministers watch and tend their charge. Ailton. 

Paris watched the flocks in the groves of Ida. Broome. 

Watch/’-bar’/rel, n. The brass box in a watch, 
containing the main-spring. Simmonds. 

Watch/’-béll, n. (Naut.) A bell struck when the 
half-hour glass is run out. Craig. 

Watch/-bill, n. (Naut.) A list of the officers and 
crew of a ship, with their stations. Totten. 

Watch/-ease, n. The case or outside covering of a 
watch; also, a case for holding a watch, or in which 
it is kept. 

Watch’-dédg, -n. <A dog kept to watch and guard 
premises or property, and to give notice of the 
approach of intruders. 

Watch/’er,n. One who watches; one who sits up 
or continues awake; a diligent observer; especially, 
one who attends upon the sick during the night. 

Watch/et (wotch/et), a, {From A-8. wad, woad, 
or from weced, weak, soft, faint, afflicted.] Pale 
or light blue. [O0bs.] ‘‘JVatchet mantles.” Spenser. 

Who stares in Germany at watchet eyes? Dryden. 

Watch/’ful (wotch/fyl), a. Full of watch; vigilant; 
attentive; careful to observe; observant; cautious; 
— with of before the thing to be regulated; as, to be 
watchful of one’s behavior; and against before the 
thing to be avoided; as, to be watchful against the 
growth of vicious habits. ‘‘ Many a watchful night.” 
Shak. ‘Happy, watchful shepherds.” Afilton. 

Syn.— Vigilant; attentive; cautious; observant; cir- 
cumspect; wakeful; heedful. 

Watch/ful-ly, adv. In a watchful manner; with 
careful observation of the approach of evil, or atten- 
tion to duty; vigilantly ; heedfully. 

Watch/ful-mess, 7. The state or quality of being 
watchful; wakefulness; indisposition to sleep; 
hence, careful and diligent observation for the pur- 
pose of preventing or escaping danger, or of ayoid- 
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ing mistakes and misconduct; vigilance; heedful- 
ness; heed; suspicious attention. m 

Watch’-glass, n. 1. A concavo-convex glass for 
covering the face or dial of a watch. » 

2. (Naut.) A half-hour glass, used to measure 
the time of a watch on deck. 

Watch/-guiird, n. A chain or cord by which a 
watch is attached to the person. 

Watch’-giim, n. (Naut.) The gun fired on ship- 
board when the watch is set at night and relieved 
in the morning. 

Watch/-house, n.; pl. WATCH’-HOUS/ES. 

1. A house in which a watch or guard is placed. 

2. A place where persons under temporary arrest 
by the police of a city are kept; a lock-up. 

Watch’-light (wodtch/lit), 2. A light used for watch- 
ing or sitting up in the night; especially, a candle 
formerly used for this purpose, having a rush wick. 

Watch’/-miak/er, n. One whose occupation it is 
to make and repair watches. 

Watch/man, n.; pl. WATCH/MEN, 

1. One set to watch; a person who keeps guard; 
a sentinel. 

2. One who guards the streets of a city or build- 
ing by night. 

Watchman’s rattle, an instrument haying at the end of 
a handle a revolying arm, which, by the action of a strong 
spring upon cogs, produces, when in motion, a loud, harsh, 
rattling sound. 

Watch/-pa/per, n. An old-fashioned fancy orna- 
ment or thin tissue lining for the inside of a watch- 
case. i Simmonds, 

Watch’-tow’er, n. A 
tower on which a senti- 
nel is placed to watch 
for enemies or the ap- 
proach of danger. 

Watch’-word (witch/- 
wird), m. The word 
given to sentinels, and 
to such as have occasion 
to visit the guards, used 
as a signal by which a 
friend is known from an 
enemy, or a person who 
has a right to pass the 
watch from one who 
has not; a countersign ; 
pass-word, 

Walter, n. [A-S. witer, O. Sax. watar, water, O. 
Fries. water, watir, wetir, weter, L. Ger. & D. wa- 
ter, Icel. vatn, Sw. vatten, Goth. vato, O. H. Ger. 
wazar, wazzar, wazzir, M. H. Ger. wazzer, wazze, 
N. H. Ger. wasser, Dan. vand, Lith. wandu, Slav. 
woda, Gr. tdwp; Lat. wunda, a wave, udus, uvidus, 
meh gsi moistness, Skr. wda, the sea, und, to 

ow. 

1. The fluid which descends from the clouds in 
rain, and which forms rivers, lakes, seas, &c. ‘*We 
will drink water.” Shak. ‘ Powers of fire, air, wa- 
ter, and earth.” Milton. 

(=~ When pure, water is colorless, destitute of taste 
and smell, transparent, and in a very small degree com- 
pressible. It is a compound of oxygen and hydrogen — 
two volumes or measures of hydrogen gas, and one of 
oxygen gas. ‘The proportion of the ingredients in weight 
is $8.9 parts of oxygen to 11.1 of hydrogen. It has its 
maximum density at 39° Fahr., changes to steam under 
ei tease atmospheric pressure at 212°, and to ice 
at 32°. 

2. A body of water, standing or flowing; a pond, 
stream, or other collection of water. 

Remembering that he had passed over a small wate a poor 
scholar, coming to the university, he kneeled. Fuller. 

3. One of various liquid secretions, humors, &c.; 
—so named from their resemblance to water; espe- 
cially, the liquid secreted by the kidneys of an ani- 
mal; urine. 

4. The color or luster of a diamond; as, a dia- 
mond of the first water, that is, perfectly pure and 
transparent. Hence, of the first water, that is, of 
the first excellence. 

(=~ Water is often used in the formation of words, de- 
noting that which belongs to, is made of, or grows or is 
situated in, water. It is used also in forming many self- 
explaining compounds; as, water-beaten, water-borne, 
water-circled, water-drop, water-girdled, water-lashed, 
water-nyinph, water-rocked, water-side, water-spirit, 
water-worn, water-walled, and the like. 

Hard water. See Harv. — Mineral waters, waters 
which are so impregnated with foreign ingredients, such 
as gaseous, sulphureous, and saline substances, as to give 
them medicinal properties, or a particular flavor or tem- 
perature. — Soft water. See Sorr.— To hold water, to 
be ‘able to retain water without leaking; to be sound or 
tight. — To make water. (a.) To pass urine. Svrift. (6.) 
(Naut.) To admit water; to leak. — Water of crystalliza- 
tion, the water forming a constituent of many salts, so 
called because considered essential to their crystalliza- 
tion. The term is going out of use. Dana. 


Walter, v.t. [imp. & p.p. WATERED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. WATERING.|] [A-S. wiiterian, gewiiterian.] 
1. To wet or overflow with water; as, to water 
land. ‘“ With tears watering the ground.” Milton. 
2. To supply with water for drink; to cause or 
allow to drink; as, to water cattle and horses. 
3. To wet and calender, as cloth, so as to impart 
to it a lustrous appearance in wavy lines; to diver- 
sify with wave-like lines; as, to water silk. 





Watch-tower. 
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Wa/ter,v.i. 1. To shed water or iiquid matter; as, 
his eyes began to water. 
2. To get or take in water; as, the ship put into 
ort to water. 


The mouth waters, a phrase denoting that a person has 
a longing desire, the sight of food often causing an in- 
creased flow of saliva. 

Wa/ter-age, n. Money paid for transportation of 
goods, &c., by water. [ng.] Simmonds. 

Wa’ter-al/0e, n. (Bot.) See WATER-SOLDIER. — 

Wa/ter-bail/iff, m. An officer of the customs, in 
England, for searching ships. 

Wa/ter-ba-rdm/e-ter, n. A barometer in which 
the changes of atmospheric pressure are indicated 
by the motion of a column of water instead of mer- 
cury. It requires a column of water about thirty- 
three feet in height. : 

Wa/ter-bit/ter-y, n. (Elec.) A voltaic battery in 
which the exciting fluid is water. 

Wa/ter-bear, n. (Zodl.) One of a family of minute 
arachnidans found in stagnant fresh water, in wet 
moss, and similar situations, and remarkable for the 
power of recovering vitality after having been kept 


dry for several years. Baird. 
Wa/ter-bear’er, n. (Astron.) A sign of the zodi- 


ac, and the constellation from which it is}named; 
Aquarius. [See Jllust. of Aquarius.] : 

Wa/ter-bee/tle, n. (Hntom.) An aquatic insect of 
the genus Dytiscus, which swims with great agil- 

ity, its hind legs acting together like those of a 
frog. Baird. 

Wa/ter-bél/lows, n. sing. & pl. The same as 
TROMP, q. V. 

Wa/ter-bird, n. 
ter-fowl. 

Wa/ter-board, n. 
keep out water, 

Wa/ter-boat/man, n. (/Lntom.) An aquatic insect 
of the genus Notonecta ; boat-fly. 

Wa/ter-brish, n. (J/ed.) A hot sensation in the 
stomach, with the eructation of an acrid, burning 
liquid, that causes a distressing sensation in the 
parts over which it passes; pyrosis;— called also 
water-qualm. Dunglison. 

Wa/ter-bridge, n. (Steam-boilers.) See WATER- 
TABLE. 

Wa/ter-bitg, n. (Zntom.) An aquatic, hemipterous 
insect, of the genus Nawcoris. Baird. 

Wa/ter-biitt, n. A large, open-headed cask, set up 
on end, to contain water. Dickens. 

Wa/ter-eal/a-mint, 7. (Bot.) A plant of the ge- 
nus Mentha; a species of mint. 

Wa/ter-eal/trop, n. (Bot.) An aquatic plant of 
the genus Jrapa, the fruit of which is remarkable 
for the spines with which it is furnished, Baird. 

Wa/ter-ear/riage, n. 1. Transportation or con- 
veyance by water, or the means of transporting by 


water. 
2. A vessel or boat. [Obs.] Arbuthnot. 

Wa/’ter-eirt, n. <A cart bearing water; especially, 
one by means of which water is sprinkled, as in the 
streets, &c. 

Wa’ter-cém/ent, or Wa/ter-ce-mént/, n. Hy- 
draulic cement. 

Wa/ter-chick/weed, n. (Bot.) A small weed of 
the genus Montia (M. fontana). Loudon. 

Wa/ter-eldck, m. An instrument or machine sery- 
ing to measure time by the fall of a certain quantity 
of water; a clepsydra. 

Wa/ter-elds/et, n. A privy; especially, a privy 
furnished with a contrivance for introducing a 
stream of water to cleanse it, and prevent it from 
becoming offensive. 

Wa/ter-e6ck, 7. 1. A cock through which water 
is drawn. 

2. A street plug to supply water from the mains 
in case of fire. Simmonds. 

Wa/ter-edVor (-ktl/ur), n. (Paint.) A color 
ground with water and gum or size, which pre- 
seryes its consistency in a solid cake when dried, 
and which can easily be mixed with water by rub- 
bing on a moistened palette when wanted for use; 
a color the vehicle of which is water ;—so called in 
distinction from oil-color, 


(Ornith.) An aquatic bird; a wa- 


A board set up in a boat to 


{=~ Moist water-colors in a semi-fluid state are also 
used for sketching from nature. They require no rub- 
bing, and are kept sometimes in a metal tube, which pre- 
vents them from drying up. Fairholt. 

Wa/ter-c6l/or-ist (-ktil/ur-), n. 
in water-colors, 

Wa/ter-e0urse, n. 1, A stream of water; a river 
or brook. Isa, xlivy. 4. 

2. A channel or canal for the conveyance of wa- 
ter, especially in draining lands. 

3. (Law.) A running stream of water haying a 
bed and banks; the easement one may have in the 
flowing of such a stream in its accustomed course. 
A water-course may be sometimes dry. 

Angell. Burrill. 
Vessels and boats plying on 


One who paints 


Wa'ter-eraft, n. 
water. 

Wa/ter-erake, n. (Ornith.) The water-ousel. See 
WATER-OUSEL. 

Wa/ter-erane, n. An apparatus for supplying 
water from an elevated tank, as to the tender of a 
locomotive. : Weale. 

Wa/’ter-eréss, n. (Bot.) A small, creeping plant, 
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growing in watery places;—applied especially to 
the Nasturtium ojjicinale, a plant of an agreeable 
flavor, much cultivated as a relish or salad, and as 
a preventive of scurvy. Baird, 

Wa’ter-erow, n. (OUrnith.) The water-ousel. See 
WATER-OUSEL. 

Wa/ter-erdw’foot, n. (Bot.) An aquatic plant, 
the Ranunculus aquatilis. 

Wa/ter-etire, n. (Med.) The mode or system of 
treating diseases with water ; hydropathy ;—ap- 
plied also to an establishment where such treatment 
is employed. Dunglison. 

Wa/ter-déck, n. A covering of painted canvas 
for the saddle, bridle, and the like, of a dragoon’s 
horse, Stocqueler. 

Wa/ter-dde/tor,n. (Med.) (a.) One who professes 
to be able to divine diseases by inspection of the 
urine. (b.) A physician who treats diseases with 
water; an hydropathist. Dunglison. 

Wa/ter-ddg,n. 1. A dog accustomed to the wa- 
ter; especially, a variety of the common dog, gen- 
erally of a black color, with some white, remarkable 
for its aquatic habits, which render it valuable to 


sportsmen. Bell. 
2. A small floating cloud, supposed to indicate 
rain. Lorby. 


3. A sailor. [Colloq.] 
4. A kind of salamander, with smooth, shining, 


naked skin ;—called also water-puppy. [Local 
Use| Bartlett. 

Wa/ter-driain, 2. A drain or channel for water to 
run off, 


Wa/ter-drain/age, n. The draining off of water. 

Wo/ter-dréss/ing, n. (Med.) The treatment of 
wounds and ulcers by the application of water, or 
of dressings saturated with water only. Dunglison. 

Wa/ter-drép/wort (-wirt), n. (Bot.) An umbel- 
liferous, aquatic plant, of the genus Gnanthe, some 
species of which possess poisonous properties. 

Wa/ter-él/der, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Ji- 
burnum; guelder-rose. 

Wa/’ter-éVe-phant, n. The hippopotamus. 

Wa/ter-én/Sine, n. An engine to raise water; or 
an engine moved by water; also, an engine or ma- 
chine for extinguishing fires; a fire-engine. 

Wa/ter-er, n. One who waters. 

Wa/ter-fall, n. <A fall or perpendicular descent of 
the water of a river or stream, or a descent nearly 
perpendicular; a cascade; a cataract. 

Wa’ter-flaig, n. (Bot.) Water flower-de-luce, a 
species of J7is. 

Wa/ter-flin/nel, n. (Bot.) A species of confervee 
which forms beds of entangled filaments on the sur- 
face of water. Baird. 

Wa/ter-fléa, n. (Zodl.) A small, entomostracous 
crustacean, of the genus Cyclops, and also of the 
genus Daphnia. 

Wa/’ter-fléod (-fitid), n. 
undation. 

Wa/ter-fly, 7. An insect that is seen on the water. 

Wa/ter-fowl, n. <A bird that frequents the water, 
‘or lives about rivers, lakes, or on or near the sea; 
an aquatic fowl, 


[tS Of aquatic fowls, some are waders, or furnished 
with long legs; others are swimmers, and are furnished 
with webbed feet. 


Wa/ter-f£6x, n. (Jchth.) The carp;—so called on 
account of its cunning, Walton. 
Wa/ter-fiir/row, n. (Agric.) A deep furrow made 
for conducting water from the ground, and keeping 
it dry. 
Wa'tar-fiir/row, v.t. To plow or open water-fur- 
rows in. 
Wa/ter-gase, n. 
Wa/ter-gall, 1. 
a torrent of water. 
2. A watery appearance in the sky, accompany- 
ing the rainbow. 
Those water-galls, in her dim element, 
Foretell new storms to those already spent. Shak. 


False good news are always produced by true good, like the 
water-gall by the rainbow. H. Walpole. 
Wa/ter-gang, n. (0. Law.) A pas- 
sage for water; a trench to carry a 
stream of water, such as was usually 
made ina sea-wall, to drain water out 
of the marshes. Burrill. 
Wa/ter-gias, n. <An illuminating gas 
obtained by passing steam over ignited 
carbon, and composed of hydrogen, 
carbonie oxide, and carbonic acid, in 
various proportions, naphthalized with 
benzole, or the volatile hydro-carbons 
of coal-tar. 
Wa/ter-gaugse, n. 
ter-gage. | 
1. An instrument for measuring or 
ascertaining the depth or quantity of 
water, as in the boiler of a steam-en- 
gine. See GAUGE. 
2. A wall to restrain or hold back 
water. Craig. 
Wa/’ter-gav/el,n. (0. Law.) A gavel 
or rent paid for fishing in, or other 
benefit received from, some river or 
water. Burrill. 
Wa/’ter-Ser-min/der, n. (Bot.) A labiate plant 


A flood of water; an in- 


See WATER-GAUGE. 


[Written also wa- 


Water-gauge. 





1, A cavity made in the earth by | 








WATER-LINE 


of the genus Teucrium (T. scordiwm), formerly 
used in medicine, 

Wa/ter-gild/er, n. One who gilds metallic sur- 
faces by covering them with a thin coating of amal- 
gam of gold and mercury, and volatilizing the mer- 
cury. : 

Wa/ter-gild/ing, n. The gilding of metallic sur- 
faces by covering them with a thin coating of amal- 
gam of gold, and then volatilizing the mercury by 
heat; — called also wash-gilding. \ 

Wa/’ter-glass, n. <A soluble alkaline silicate, as of 
potassa or soda, used for covering surfaces with a 
durable coat resembling glass, as a vehicle for colors 
in wall-painting, and for other purposes. — 

Wa/ter-gdd, n. <A deity that presides over the 
water. 

Wa/ter-gru/el,n. A liquid food, composed of wa- 
ter anda small portion of meal, or other farinaceous 
substance boiled. 

Wa/ter-guiird,n. A police or custom-house guard 
stationed near or on water. Simmonds. 

Wa/ter-hair’grass,n. (Bot.) A species of grass 
growing in wet places. , 

Wa/ter-ham/mer, 7. <A vessel partly filled with 
water, exhausted of air, and hermetically sealed. 
When reversed or shaken, the water, being unim- 
peded by air, strikes the sides with a sound like 
that of a hammer. : 

Wa/ter-hém/lock, n. (Bot.) (a.) A perennial 
marsh-plant of the genus Cicuta, having white flow- 
ers, and possessed of active poisonous properties. 
(b.) A poisonous aquatic plant of the genus Ginanthe 
(0. crocata). Gray. 

Wa’ter-hémp, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Acnida, growing in salt marshes. Gray. 

Woa/ter-hémp-ag’ri-mo-ny, n. (Bot.) A plant 
of the genus Bidens. Lee. 

Wa/’ter-htn, . (Ornith.) A water-fowl of the ge- 
nus Gallinula (G. chloropus), belonging to the fam- 
ily of the rails, and so named from its resemblance 
to the common domestic fowl; gallinule. Nuttall. 

Wa/ter-hoar/hound, n. (Lot.) A perennial plant 
of the genus Lycopus, found in wet grounds. Gray. 

Wa/ter-hdg, n. (Zo- 
ol.) A quadruped of 
South America; the 
Hydrochxrus  capy- 
bara; the cabiai, or 
capybara. See Ca- 
BIAI. 

Wa/’ter-inch (66), 
mn. (Hydraul.) The 
quantity of water 
flowing in one min- 
ute through a circu- 
lar opening one inch 
in diameter, whose 
center is one and one 
twelfth inches below 
a constant surface. 

Wa/ter-i-mess, n. 
quality of being watery; moisture; humidity. 

Wa/ter-ing-eall, n. (Mil.) A call by a sound of 
the trumpet to cavalry soldiers to assemble for the 
purpose of watering their horses. Stocqueler. 

Wa/ter-ing-place, n. 1. A place where water 
may be obtained, as for a ship, for cattle, &c. 

2. A place to which people resort for mineral 
water, or for the use of water in any way, as bath- 
ing, drinking, &c. 

Wa/ter-ing-troéugh (-trawf), nm. A trough in which 
cattle and horses drink. 

Wa/ter-ish, a. [A-S. wiiterisc.] 

1. Resembling water; thin; watery. ‘Fed upon 
such nice and waterish diet.” Shak. 

2. Somewhat watery; moist; as, waterish land. 

Wa/ter-ish-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
waterish; thinness, as of a liquor; resemblance to 
water; wateriness. ‘‘WVaterishness, which is like 
the serosity of our blood.” Floyer. 

Wa/ter-lind/i-an, n. (Zccl. Hist.) One of a divis- 
ion of Dutch Anabaptists, which originated in the 
sixteenth century;—so called from a district in 
North Holland denominated JVaterland. Brande. 

Wa'ter-léaf, n. (Bot.) An American plant of the 
genus Hydrophyllum, having white or pale blue 
flowers in cymose clusters. Gray. 

Wal’ter-lég, n. (Steam-boilers.) A water space 
that forms the side of a fire-box. 

Wa/’ter-lém/on, n. (Bot.) The edible fruit of a 
species of passion-flower ( Passijlora lawrifolia) ; — 
so called in the West Indies. Baird, 

Wa/ter-less, a. Destitute of water. 

Wa/ter-léw’el, n. 1. The level formed by the sur- 
face of still water. 

2. A leveling instrument in which water is em- 
ployed (commonly in a trough or curved tube) for 
determining the horizontal line. 

Wa/ter-lil’/y, n. (Bot.) An aquatic plant of the 
genus Nymphea, distinguished for its beautiful, and 
usually very fragrant, flowers, and large, floating 
leaves ; — applied also to the yellow pond-lily of the 
genus Nuphar, Gray. 

Wa/ter-lime,n, Hydraulic lime. See HYDRAULIC, 

Wa/ter-line, n. (Navwt.) An horizontal line sup- 
posed to be drawn about a ship’s bottom att the sur- 
face of the water. This is higher or lower, accord- 
ing to the depth of water necessary to float her. 





Water-hog 
(Hydrochxrus capybara). 
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“WATER-LOGGED 


Light water-line, the lowest water-line, or that of a 
vessel when unloaded. — Load water-line, the highest 
water-line, or that of a loaded vessel. Brande. 


Wa/’ter-ligged, a. (Naut.) Rendered log-like, 
heayy, or clumsy in movement, in consequence of 
being filled with water; —said of a ship, when, by 
leaking and receiving a great quantity of water into 
her hold, she has become so heavy as not to be man- 
ageable by the helm, and to be at the mercy of the 
waves, Brande, 

Wa’/ter-man, n. ; pl. WA/TER-MEN. 

1. A man who plies for hire on rivers, lakes, or 
canals, in distinction from a seaman who is engaged 
on the high seas; a man who manages water-craft ; 
a boatman; a ferryman. 

2. An attendant on eab-stands, &c., who supplies 
water to the horses, [/ng.] Dickens 

Wa/ter-miirk,». 1. A mark indicating the height 
to which water has risen, or at which it has stood. 

2. A letter, device, &ce., wrought into paper dur- 
ing the process of manufacture, 


ts “The water-mark in paper is produced by wires 
bent into the shape of the required letter or device, and 
sewed to the surface of the mold;—it has the effect of 
making the paper thinner in those places. ‘The old 
makers employed twater-marks of an eccentric kind. 
Those of Caxton and other early printers were an ox- 
head and star, a collared dog’s head, a crown, a shield, a 
jug, &c. A fool's cap and bells, employed as a zater- 
mark, gaye the name to foolscap paper; a postman’s 
horn, such as was formerly in use, gave the name to post 
paper.” Tomlinson. 


3. (Naut.) A water-line. [Zare.] Simmonds. 
Wa/ter-méad/Ow,7. (Agric.) A meadow, or low, 
flat land, capable of being kept in a state of fertility 
by being overflowed with water from some adjoin- 
ing river or stream. Brande. 
Woa/ter-mé€Eas/iire (-mézh/ur), n. A measure for 
articles brought by water, as coals, oysters, and the 
like; a measure three gallons larger than the Win- 
chester bushel. Cowell. 
Wa/ter-mélVon, n. (Bot.) A plant and its fruit, 
of the genus Cucumis (C. citrullus). The fruit 
abounds with a sweetish liquor resembling water in 
color, and the pulp is rich and delicious. 

Wa/ter-mé/ter, n. 1. A contrivance for measur- 
ing the supply of water to a house, &c., as froma 
street main. Simmonds, 

2. An instrument to determine the amount of 
water evaporated in a given time, as from a steam- 
boiler during a voyage. 

Wa/ter-mil/foil, mn. (Bot.) A perennial aquatic 
plant of the genus AMlyriophyllwm, having crowded, 
often whorled leaves, of which those under water 
are pinnately parted into capillary divisions. Gray. 

Wa/ter-mill, 7. A mill whose machinery is moved 
by water, and thus distinguished from a wind-mill. 

Wa/ter-mint, mn. The same as WATER-CALAMINT. 

Wa/ter-mOle,7. (Zodl.) (a.) The same as SHREW- 
MOLE, q. Vv. (b.) The duck-bill. See DucK-BILL. 

Wa/ter-miir/rain, 2, A kind of murrain affecting 
cattle. Crabb. 

Wa/ter-newt, . (Zodl.) An animal of the lizard 
tribe (Lacerta aquatica of Linnzus). 

Wa/ter-6r/de-al, n. <A judicial trial of persons 
accused of crimes, by means of water, formerly in 
use among illiterate and superstitious nations. See 
ORDEAL. 

Wa/ter-gu/sel (-00/z1), n. 
ouzel.] (Ornith.) An 
aquatic bird; the 
Hydrobata aquatica 
(Cinclus aquaticus, 
or Turdus cinclus, of 
some authors); the 
dipper; —called also 
water-crake and wa- 
ter-crow. Baird. 

Wa/ter-piirs/nip, n. 
(Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Sium, growing 
in wet or in marshy = 
grounds. 

Wa/ter-pép’per, n. 
(Bot.) (a@.) One of an 
order of annual marsh-plants, of which the genus 
Llatineis the type. Some species possess a consid- 
erable degree of acridity. Baird. (6.) Aplantof the 
genus Polygonum (P. hydropiper), a hot, acrid 
plant, reputed to be a powerful diuretic, and the 
leaves of which actas vesicants. Baird. 

Wa/’ter-pil/lar, n. A water-spout. Sas 

Wa/ter-pim/per-nél, n. (Bot.) A small marsh 
plant of the genus Samolus; brook-weed. 

Wa/ter-pitch/er, 7. 1. A pitcher for holding water. 

2. (Bot.) One of a family of plants having pitcher- 
shaped leaves, and of which the side-saddle flower 
(Sarracenia purpurea) is the type. Baird, 

Wa/ter-plant, n. <A plant that grows in water; 
an aquatic plant. 

Wa/’ter-plan/tain, 7”. (Bot.) An aquatic plant of 
the genus Alisma. Gray. 

Wa/ter-p0/a, n. (Bot.) A valuable species of grass, 
the Poa aquatica, which is cultivated for fodder. 

Wa/ter-poise, n. An hydrometer, 

Wa/ter-pdt, n. A vessel for holding or conveying 
water, or for sprinkling water on cloth in bleaching, 
or on plants, &c. 


[Written also water- 











Water-ousel (Cinclus aquaticus). 
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Wa/ter-pow’er, n. 1. The power of watc# em- 
ployed to move machinery, &c. 

2. A fall of water which may be used to drive 
machinery; a source of power from water; a place 
where water may be readily used to drive machinery. 

Wa/ter-podx, n. (Med.) A variety of chicken-pox; 
varicella, Dunglison. 

Wa/ter-priv/i-lege, n. 1. The right to use water 
for mills, or to drive machinery. 

2. A stream of water capable of being employed 
to drive machinery, as for a mill. 

Wa/ter-proof, a. Impervious to water; so firm and 
compact as not to admit water; as, water-proof 
cloth, leather, or felt. 

Wa/ter-proof, A substance or prepara- 
Wa/ter-proof/ing, tion for rendering any 
thing, as cloth, leather, &c., impervious to water. 
Wa/ter-pfirs/Iane, n, (Bot.) An aquatic plant of 

the genus Peplis. 

Wa/ter-qualm (-kwawm), ”, 
as WATER-BRASH, q. V. 


nN. 


(Med.) The same 


Wa/ter-quint/ain, n, <A tilt on the water. Sce 
QUINTAIN. Strutt. 


Wa/ter-rab/bit, n.  (Zodl.) An American rabbit 
(Lepus aquaticus), found in Mississippi and Louis- 
jana, and haying the peculiarity of swimming and 
diving. 

Wa/ter-rad/ish, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Nasturtium; a species of water-cress. 

Wa’ter-rail, n.  (Ornith.) A 
wading-bird of the genus /?al- 
lus (R. aquaticus). 







Water-rail (Rallus aquaticus). 


Wa/ter-rim, ». A machine by means of which 
water is raised by the momentum of a larger stream 
than the one which is raised; an hydraulic ram. 
See HYDRAULIC, 

Wa/ter-rat, n. 1. (Zo0dl.) A rodent; the musk-rat, 
which lives in the banks of streams or lakes. 

2. A thief on the water; a pirate. 

Wa/ter-rate, n. A rate or tax for a supply of 
water. 

Woa’ter-rét, v. t. [imp. & p. p. WATER-RETTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nm. WATER-RETTING.] To ret or rot in 
water, as flax; to water-rot. 

Wa/ter-rice, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Zi- 
zania; Indian rice, See RIce. 

Woa/’ter-réck/et,n. 1. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Nasturtium ; a species of water-cress. 

2. A kind of firework to be discharged in the 
water. 

Wa’ter-rdt, v. t. Limp. & p. p. WATER-ROTTED ; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. WATER-ROTTING.] To rot by steep- 
ing in water; as, to water-rot hemp or flax. 

Wa/ter-sail,n. (Naut.) A small sail used undera 
studding-sail or driver-boom, Mar. Dict. 

Wa/ter-sap/phire (-sif/ir, or -siif/ur),n. (Min.) 
A transparent variety of idlite, of an intense blue 
color, sometimes employed as a gem; — called also, 
among jewelers, sapphire @eau. 

Wa/ter-seape, n. (Fine Arts.) A sea-view, as 
distinguished from a landscape. [Rare.] Lairholt. 

Wa/ter-seér’pi-on, n. (Hntom.) An aquatic, 
hemipterous insect of the genus Nepa, haying two 
long, bristle-like appendages to the posterior part 
of the body; —so called from the shape of its fore 
legs, which are somewhat similar to those of the 
scorpion. Partington. Baird, 

Wa/ter-serew (-skru), mn. A screw-propeller. 

Wa/ter-shéd, n. [Ger. wasserscheide, from was- 
ser, water, and scheide, a place where two things 
separate, from scheiden, to separate.] A range of 
high land lying between two river-basins, and dis- 
charging its waters into them from opposite direc- 
tions. 

Wa/ter-shi@ld, n. (Bot.) An aquatic plant having 
floating shield-shaped leaves. 

Woa/ter-shoot, n. 1. A sprig or shoot from the 
root or stock of atree. [Prov. Eng.] 

2. (Arch.) That which serves to guard from fall- 
ing water, as over a door; a drip-stone. 
3. A trough for discharging water. 

Wa/ter-shrew (-shry), m. (Zodl.) An animal of 
the genus Sorex (S. fodiens), which feeds upon in- 
sects obtained from the water; a species of shrew- 


mouse. Bell. 
Wa/’ter-snail, n. 1. (Zodl.) A group of gastero- 
pods found in water. 
2. (Mech.) The Archimedes screw. [are.] 


Wa/ter-snake, ». (Zodl.) One of a family of 
snakes that are found in water, and are unable to 
exist out of it. 

Water-sdak, v. ¢. To soak in water; to fill the 
insterstices of with water. 








WATER-WORK 


ralter=sol/dier (-sdl/jer), n. (Dot.) An aquatic 
plant of the genus Stratiotes, with long, sword-like 
leaves, and flowers resembling plumes of white 
feathers ; — called also water-aloe. Loudon, 

Wa/ter-spain/iel (-spin/yel), n, A dog so called 
from its aquatic habits. 

Wa/ter-speed/well, n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Veronica; a species of speedwell. 

Wa/lter-spi/der, n. (Zodl.) The same as WATER- 
TICK, q. V. 

Wa/ter-spout, n. A remarkable meteorological 
phenomenon, of the nature of a tornado or whirl- 
wind, usually observed over the sea, but sometimes 
over the land. 


(3 Tall columns, apparently of cloud, and reaching 
from the sea to the clouds, are seen moving along, often 
several at once, sometimes straight and vertical, at 
others inclined and tortuous, but always in rapid rota- 
tion. At their bases, the sea is violently agitated, and 
heaped up with a leaping or boiling motion, water, at 
least in some cases, being actually carried up in consid- 
erable quantity, and scattered round from a great height, 
as solid bodies are by tornadoes on land. 

Sir J. F. W. Herschel 


Wa/ter-sprite, n. <A sprite or spirit inhabiting 


the water. Drake. 
Wa/ter-stand/ing, a. Wet with water. [Rare.] 
An orphan’s water-standing eye.” Shak. 


ye ey n, A kind of waved or watered 

tabby. ‘ 

Wo/ter-ta’ble, n. 1. (Arch.) A molding, or other 
projection, in the wall of a building, to throw off 
the water. 

2. (Steam-boilers.) A thin space for water, com- 
municating with the other water-spaces, and inclosed 
by plates which are stayed together, and form a part 
of the heating surface ;— called also water-bridge. 


Ca¥" Vertical water-spaces are called mid-feathers. 


Wa/’ter-tip, n. 
may be drawn. 

Wp/ter-tath, n. [From water and Prov. Eng. tath, 
cow’s or sheep’s dung dropped on the field, the lux- 
uriant grass growing about the dung of cattle, Iccl. 
tad, dung, tada, the hay of a manured field.] A 
species of coarse grass growing in wet grounds, and 
supposed to be injurious to sheep. [Prov. Eng.] 

Wa/ter-ther-m6m/e-ter, 7. A thermometer filled 
with water instead of mercury, for ascertaining the 
precise temperature at which water attains its maxi- 
mum density. This is about 39° Fahrenheit; and 
from that point down to 32°, or the freezing-point, 
it expands. 

Wa/ter-thiéf, n. <A pirate. [Rare.]  ‘‘Water- 
thieves and land-thieves ; I mean pirates.” Shak. 

Wa/ter-tick, n. (Zodl.) One of a numerous family 
of minute animals belonging to the ticks, or mites, 
found in water ;— called also water-spider. Baird. 

Wa/’ter-tight (-tit), ~@ So tight as to retain or not 
to admit water, or to suffer it to escape; not leaky. 

Woa/ter-tré/foil, n. (Bot.) A plant Ciesuaaals 
trifoliata); marsh-trefoil; bog-bean or buck-bean. 

Woa/ter-trtink, n. <A deal cistern lined with lead 
to hold water. Simmonds. 

Wa/ter-tii/pe-lo, ». (Bot.) A large species of tu- 
pelo, growing in swamps in the southern parts of 
the United States, the fruit of which is sometimes 
used for a preserve. 

Wa/ter-twist,n. A kind of cottontwist. Simmonds. 

Wa/ter-vine, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Phy- 
tocrene, found in Martaban, the stalk of which 
abounds with a tasteless fluid resembling water, 
used by the natives as a drink. Lindley. 

Wa/ter-vi/o-let, n, (Bot.) An aquatic plant of the 
genus FHottonia. 

Wa/ter-way,n. (Naut.) A piece of timber serving 
to connect the sides of a vessel to the deck, and 
through which the $cuppers are carried. Totten. 

Wa/ter-weed,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Ana- 
charis, growing under water, and haying elongated, 
branching stems, thickly set with leaves. Gray. 

Wa/ter-wheel, n. 1. Any wheel for propelling 
machinery or other purposes, that is made to rotate 
by the direct action of water ;— called an overshot- 
wheel when the water is applied at the top, an 
undershot-wheel when at the bottom, a breast-awheel 
when at an intermediate point, and a reaction-wheel, 
vortex-wheel, or turbine-wheel, when its axis is ver- 
tical, and the water acts upon different sides of the 
wheel at the same time. 

2. The paddle-wheel of a steam-vessel. 

Wa/ter-wil/low,n. (Bot.) An aquatic plant of the 
genus Dianthera, having purplish flowers. Gray. 

Wa/ter-wings, n. pl. (Arch.) Walls erected on 
the banks of rivers, next to bridges, to secure the 
foundation from the action of the current. Francis. 

Wa/ter-with,n. (Bot.) A vine-like plant growing 
in parched districts in the West Indies, and contain- 
ing a great amount of sap;—said to be used asa 
means of quenching thirst, by sucking the sap from 
the sections of the trunk. Derham. 

Wa/ter-work (-wirk),n. 1. An hydraulic machine; 
a work, or collection of works, or fixtures, by which 
a supply of water is furnished for useful or orna- 
mental purposes, including dams, sluices, pumps, 
aqueducts, distributing pipes, and the like; — used 
chiefly in the plural. 

2. i Paine.) W all-patothig executed in size or dis- 


A tap or cock at which water is or 
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WATERWORT 


temper, frequently taking the place of tapestry. 

[ Obs. ] Pairholt. 
Wa/ter-wort (-wirt), 2. (Bot.) (a.) An aquatic 
lant of the genus Hlatine. (b.) One of an order of 
ierbaceous plants growing in Australia, China, and 

Cochin-China. Lindley. 
Wa/ter-y, a. [A-S. witerig.] 

1. Resembling water; thin or transparent, as a 
liquid; .as, watery humors, ‘* The oily and watery 
parts of the element.” Arbuthnot. 

2. Hence, abounding in thin, tasteless, or insipid 
fluid; tasteless; insipid; vapid; spiritless, ‘ JVa- 
tery turnips.” Philips. 

3. Abounding with water; wet; as, watery land; 
watery eyes. 

4. Of, or pertaining to, water. 


“The watery 


god.” Dryden. 
5. Consisting of water. “Fish, within their 
watery residence.” Milton. 


Wattle (wit/tl), 2. [A-S. watel, witel, witl, watul, 
watol, hurdle, covering, wattle, allied to withe, q.v.] 
1. A twig or flexible rod; hence, a hurdle made 

of such rods. 

3. A rod laid on a roof to support the thatch. 

8. The fleshy excrescence that grows under the 
throat of a cock or turkey, or a like substance on a 
fish. Walton. 

4. The astringent bark of an Australian tree of 
the genus Acacia (or Aimosa), used in tanning ; — 
called also wattle-bark ; also, the tree from which it 
is obtained. Simmonds. Baird. 

Wat/tle (wdt/tl), v. ¢ [imp. & p. p. WATTLED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. WATTLING. | 

1. To bind with twigs. 

2. To twist or interweave, as twigs, one with an- 
other; to form a kind of net-work with; to plat; as, 
to wattle branches. 

3. To form of platted twigs. 
sheep from wattled folds.” Byron. 

The folded flocks penned in their wattled cotes. Ailton. 
Wat/tle-bird, ». (Ornith.) An Australian bird of 
the genus Anthochxra, which feeds on honey and 
insects. It has wattles, and the male is remarkable 
for his harsh note, which resembles the sound of a 
person vomiting. Baird. 
Wat/tling, n. The act or process of binding or 
platting with twigs; also, the plattingitself. ‘Made 
with a wattling of canes or sticks.” Dampier. 
Waucht }) (wawt),r. [A-S. veaht.] A large draught 
Waught of any liquid. Burns. 
Waul, v.i. [Allied to wail, q.v. Cf. CATERWAUL. ] 
To cry asacat; to squall, [Written also wavvl.] 
The helpless infant, coming wauling and crying into the 
world. W. Scott. 
Waur, a. Worse. [Scot.] ‘‘Murder and waur 
than murder.” W. Scott. 
Wave,n. [A-S. wag, weg, Dan. vove, Sw. vag, Icel. 
vogr, N. H. Ger. woge, O. H. Ger. wag, O. Fries. 
weg, wei, O. Sax. way, Goth, végs, from vigan, A-S. 
awegan, to move. | 

1. An advancing ridge or swell on the surface of 
a liquid, resulting from the oscillatory motion of the 
particles composing it, when disturbed by any force 
from their position of rest; an undulation, 

The wave behind impels the wave before. Pope. 

2. (Physics.) A state of vibration propagated from 
particle to particle through a body or elastic me- 
dium, as in the transmission of sound; an assem- 
blage of vibrating molecules in all phases of a vibra- 
tion, with no phase repeated; a wave of vibration, 

3. Water. 
3uild a ship to save thee from the flood, 

Vl furnish thee with fresh wave, bread, and wine. Chapman. 
Deep drank Lord Marmion of the wave. ‘JV. Scott. 

4. Unevenness; inequality of surface. Newton. 

5. The undulating line or streak of luster on cloth 
watered and calendered. 

6. A waving or undulating motion; a signal made 
with the hand, a flag, or the like, 

Wave front, the surface of initial displacement of the 
particles in a medium, as a wave of vibration advances. 
— Wave of vibration, a wave which consists in, or is pro- 
duced by, the production and transmission of a vibratory 
state from particle to particle through a body.— Wave 
surface, a surface of simultaneous and equal displace- 
ment of the particles composing a wave of vibration. 

Wave, v. i. bene & Dp. Pp. WAVED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WAVING.] [A-8. wagian, O. H. Ger. wagon. Cf. 
also A-S, wavan, M. H. Ger. wéwen, to blow. 
supra.) 

1. To play loosely; to move like a wave, one way 
and the other; to float; to undulate. 

His purple robes waved careless to the winds. 

2. To be moyed, as a signal. 

3. To fluctuate; to waver; to be in an unsettled 
state; to vacillate. [are.] 

Ile waved indifferently ’twixt doing them neither good nor 
harm. Shak. 

Wave, v.t. [See supra.] 1. To raise into inequali- 
ties of surface; to give an undulating form or sur- 
face to. 

Horns whelked and waved like the enridged sea. Shak. 

2. To move one way and the other; to brandish. 

AMneas waved his fatal sword. Dryden. 

3. To move like a wave, or by, floating; to waft. 

[ Obs.] Browne. 


“The thick-fleeced 


See 


Trumbull. 
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4. To call attention to, or give a direction to, by 
a waying motion; to beckon; to signal. 
Look with what courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground; 
But do not go with it. Shak. 
Wave,v.é. [Norm. Fr. weywer, to wave or waive, 
waifnez, waived, wefs, weifs, waits, weynez, deserted, 
relinquished, O. Fr. guever, guesver, to abandon, 
L. Lat. wayvare, wayviare, waviare, to leave, Sw. 
viiga, to shun, avoid, O. Sw. wiga, wiigia, to shun, 
from wig, way. Cf. A-8. wajian, to hesitate, O. H, 
Ger. weibon, to flow, weibjan, to destroy, wifjan, to 
weave, N. H. Ger. weifen, to reel, reel off, to set 
boundaries or landmarks.] [Usually written waive. ] 
1. To put off; to cast off; to cast away ; to reject; 
as, to wave goods stolen, ‘ Waving all our argu- 
ments except the last.” J. S. Mil. 
These observations are rather implied than expressed in the 
words. Ishall wave them. South, 
2. To relinquish, as a right, claim, or privilege. 
3. To depart from; to quit. [Obs.] 
He resolved not to wave his way. Wotton. 


Waved, p. a. 1. Exhibiting a wave-like form or 
outline; undulating; indented; variegated; as, a 
waved edge; waved silk, 

2. (Her.) Indented. 

3. (Nat. Hist.) Alternately convex and concave; 
sinuous or undulate in outline, and sometimes also 
in the plane of the surface. 

Wave/less, a. Free from waves; undisturbed; un- 
agitated; as, the waveless sea. 

Wave/let,n. <A little wave; a ripple. 

Wave/-line, n. (Geol.) The faint outline left by a 
wave or wavelet, where it dies out on a beach. 

Dana. 

Wa/vel-lite (49), . [From Javel, the discoverer. ] 
(Min.) A phosphate of alumina, occurring usually 
in hemispherical concretions, consisting of fine, ra- 
diated fibers, and rarely in distinct crystals, secon- 
daries to a rhombic prism. Dana. 

Wave/-léaf, n. [From wave and loaf.] <A loaf for 
a wave-offering. 

Wave/-df/fer-ing, n. An offering made in the 
Jewish services by waving the object, as a loaf of 
bread, toward the four cardinal points. 

Num, xviii. 11. 

Wa/ver, v. i. [imp. & p. p. WAVERED; p. pr. & 
vb. 2. WAVERING.] [M. H. Ger. waberen, weberen, 
Proy. Ger. wabern, to move to and fro, D. weifelen, 
to totter, hesitate, A-S. wajian, id. Cf. WAVE, v.t., 
supra.] 

1. To play or move to and fro; to move one way 
and the other; hence, to totter; to reel. 

Thou would waver on one of these trees as a terror to‘all 
evil speakers against dignities. W. Scott. 

2. To be unsettled in opinion; to vacillate; to be 
undetermined; to fluctuate; as, to waver in opin- 
ion; to waver in faith, 

_ Let us hold fast the profession of our faith without waver- 

ng. Heb. x. 23. 
Feeble hearts propense enough before 

To waver, or fall off, or join with idols. Milton. 

Syn.—To fluctuate; reel; totter; vacillate. Sec 
FLUCTUATE. 

Wa/ver, n. [From ware or waver.] A sapling or 
young timber-tree left standing in a fallen wood. 
[| Prov. Eng.] MTTalliwell. 

Wa/ver-er, n. One who wavers; one who is un- 
settled in doctrine, faith, or opinion. 

Wia/ver-ing-ly, adv. In a wavering, fluctuating, 
doubtful manner, 

Wa/ver-ing-mess, . The state or quality of being 
wavering. Mountague. 

Wave/son,n. [From wave.] (0. Eng. Law.) Goods 
which, after shipwreck, appear floating on the sea, 

Wavel=worn, a. Worn by the waves. 

The shore that o’er his wave-worn basis bowed. 

Wav/i-ness, 1. 

Wav/iire, n. 


Shak. 

The state or quality of being wavy. 

The act of waving, or putting off. 

{Rare.] R. Peel. 

Wavy, a. [From wave.] 1. Rising or swelling in 

waves; fullof waves. ‘‘Thewavy seas,” Chapman. 

2. Playing to and fro; undulating. , 

Let her glad valleys smile with wavy corn. Prior. 

3. (Bot.) Undulating on the border, or on the 
surface; waved. 


Wawe (waw), . A -waye. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Wawe (waw),n. Woe. [OQbs.] Gower. 


Wax,n. [A-S. wear, wiz, O. Sax. wahs, O. Fries. 
wax, Icel. & Sw. vax, Dan. vox, L. Ger. wass, D. 
was, O. H. Ger. wahs, N. H. Ger. wachs, Lith. 
waszkas, Slav. aeons 

1. A fatty, solid substance, produced by bees; — 
usually called bees-wax. It is first excreted from a 
row of pouches along their sides, in the form of 
scales. These, being masticated and mixed with 
saliva, become whitened and tenacious, and this 
substance is employed in the construction of their 
cells. Its natural color is amber-yellow. 

2. Hence, any substance resembling wax in con- 
sistency or appearance; as, (a.) A thick, tenacious 
substance, secreted in the ear; ear-wax. (b.) A 
wax-like composition used for uniting surfaces, or 
for excluding air, and like purposes; as, sealing- 
wax, grafting-wax, etching-waz, and the like. ‘‘ We 
soften the wax before we set on the seal.” More. 





WAX_WORK 


(c.) A wax-like composition used by shoemakers 
for rubbing their thread. (d.) (Bot.) A wax-like 
product secreted by certain plants ; — usually called 
vegetable wax. See VEGETABLE. (¢.) (M/in.) A 
substance, somewhat resembling wax, found in con- 
nection with certain deposits of rock-salt and coal; 
—called also mineral wax, and ozocerite. See 
OZOCERITE, 


Nose of wax. See Nose. 


Wax, v. t. [imp. WAXED (wikst); p. p. WAXED 
(wikst), or WAXEN; p. pr. & vb. nN. WAXING.] To 
smear or rub with wax; to treat with wax; as, to 
wax a thread or a table. 

Wax, v. 7. [A-S. weaxan, O. Fries. waxa, Goth. 
vahsjan, Icel. vara, Sw. vaéxa, Dan, vore, L. Ger. 
& D. wassen, O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. wahsan, N. H. 
Ger. wachsen.]} 

1. To increase in size; to grow; to become larger 
or fuller;—opposed to wane. ‘‘The waxing and 
the waning of the moon.” Hakewill. 

2. To pass from one state to another; to become; 
to grow; as, to wax strong; to wax warm or cold; 
to wax feeble; to wax old; to wax worse and 
worse, 

Where young Adonis reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound. Milton. 

Waxing kernels (Med.), small tumors formed by the 
enlargement of the lymphatic glands, especially in the 
groins of children; — popularly so called, because sup- 
posed to be connected with the growth of the body. 

Dunglison. 

Wix’-ein/dle, m. A candle made of wax. - 

Wax’-chand/ler, n. A maker of wax-candles. 

Waxed!/-elSth, n. Cloth covered with a coating 
of wax, used as a cover of tables and for other pur- 
poses. [Written also waw-cloth. | 

Waxed/-énd, n. <A thread pointed with a bristle 
and covered with shoemaker’s wax, used in sewing 


leather, as for boots, shoes, and the like. [Written 
also wax-end. | rockett. 
Wax’em (wik/’sn), a. 1. Made of wax. “Builds 
her waven cells.” Milton. 


2. Resembling wax; wax-like; hence, soft; yield- 
ing. 
Men have marble, women waxen hearts. 

3. Covered with wax; as, a waxen tablet. 
Wix’-énd, n. A waxed-end. See WAXED-END. 
Wax’-flow’er, n. .A flower made of wax, or re- 

sembling wax. [ 
Wiax/i-mess,. The state or quality of being waxy. 
Wax/-light (-lit), m. A candle or taper of wax. 
Wax’-m6th, n. The bee-moth. See BEE-MoTH. 
Wax’-myr’tle (-mtr’tl), ». (Bot.) The Myrica 


Shak. 


cerifera, a fragrant shrub of North America, the 
berries of which are covered with a greenish wax, 
called myrtle-wazx or bayberry-tallow; bayberry; 
Ligelow. 


candleberry-tree. 
Wax’-paint/ing, n. 

A kind of painting 

practiced by the an- 


cients, under the 
name of encaustic. 
The pigments are 


ground with wax, and 
diluted with oil of tur- 






pentine and other ma- — SS 
terials. Fairholt. Zi ; — 
Wax’-piilm (-piim), {| ZF wX 





n. (Bot.) A species / Z 
of palm (Ceroxylon ZA Zz 
Andicola), a native of 4 i ZN 
the Andes, the stem “ iN 
of which is covered qX 
with a secretion, con- 
sisting of two thirds 
resin and one third 
wax, which, when 
melted with a third of 
fat, makes excellent 
candles. Baird. 

Wiaix’-pah/per, n. 
Paper prepared with 
a coating of white 3 ' 
wax and other in- Wax-Palm (Ceroxrylon Andicola). 
gredients. 

Wax’-wing, n. (Ornith.) A bird of the genus 
Ampelis (Bombycilla of 
some authors), about 
six or eight inches 
long. There are sey- 
eral beautiful species, 
so named because most 
of them have small, 
oval, horny appendages 
on the secondaries of 
the wings, of the color 
of red sealing-wax. The 
European species is A. 
garrula; the American 
is A. Carolinensis, or 
cedar-bird. 

Wax’-work (-wirk),n. 

1. Work made of / 
wax; especially, a fig- 
ure or figures formed of wax, in imitation of real 
beings. 

2. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Celastrus (C. scan- 








Wax-wing. 
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WAX-WORKER 


dens); climbing bitter-sweet. The opening orange- 
colored pods, displaying the scarlet covering of the 
seeds, are very ornamental in autumn. Gray. 
Wax!-work/er (-wirk/er), m. 1. One who works 
in wax; one who makes wax-work. 

2. A bee that makes or produces wax. Hng. Cyc. 
Wiax’/y, a. Resembling wax in appearance or con- 
sistency; viscid; adhesive; soft; hence, yielding; 
pliable. ‘ Waxy to persuasion.” Bp. Hall. 
Way, n. ee weg, from wegan, to move, O. Sax., 

., O.& N. H. Ger. weg, M. H. Ger. wee, Icel. vegr, 
Sw. vig, Dan. vei, Goth. vigs, Lat. via.] 
1. A moving ; passage ; progression ; transit ; 
journey. : 
I prythee, now, lead the way. Shak. 
2. That by which one passes or progresses; op- 
portunity or room to pass; place of passing; pas- 
sage; road or pathof any kind. “ To find the way 
to heaven.” Shak. 
Perhaps the way seems difficult. Milton. 
The season and ways were very improper for his majesty’s 
forees to march so great a distance. Evelyn. 
3. Length of space; distance; interval; as, a 
great way ; a long way. 
4. Course, or direction of motion or progress ; 
tendency of action; advance. 
If that way be your walk, you have not far. Milton. 
And let eternal justice take the way. Dryden. 


5. Means by which any thing is reached, or any 
thing is accomplished; scheme; device, 


My best way is to creep under. Shak. 
By noble ways we conquests will prepare. Dryden. 
What impious ways my wishes took! Prior. 


6. Manner; method; mode; fashion; as, the way 
of expressing one’s ideas. 

7. Regular course; habitual method of life or ac- 
tion; plan of conduct; mode of dealing. ‘‘ Having 
lost the way of nobleness.” Sidney. 
_ All flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth. Gen. vi. 12. 

Iler ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace. Prov. iii. 17, 

8. Determined course; resolved mode of action 
or conduct; as, to have one’s way. 

9. (Naut.) (a.) Progress ; as, a ship has way. 
(b.) (pl.) The timbers on which a ship is launched. 

10. (Mech.) The side of a planer. 


By the way, in passing; apropos; aside, as a thing 
apart from, though connected with, the main object or 
subject. — By way of, as for the purpose of; as being; in 
character of. — Covert way (Fort.), a covered way. See 
COVERED. — Half-way, to the middle point; so as to be 
half finished or arrived at. See Hatr-way.— Jn the 
Jamily way, pregnant; with child. [Collog.] —Jn the 
way, so as to meet, fall in with, obstruct, hinder, and 
the like.—Jn the way with, traveling or going with; 
meeting or being with; in the presence of.— Afiiky way 
(Astron.), the Galaxy. See Mitxy.— Out of the way. 
(a.) So as not to fall in with, obstruct, hinder, or the 
like. (0.) Apart; aside; away from the usual or proper 
course; odd; unusual; wrong. ‘‘ We are quite ovt of the 
way.” Locke.— Right of way (Law), a right of private 
passage over another's ground. It may arise either by 
grant or prescription. It may be attached to a house, 
entry, gate, well, or city lot, as well as to a country farm. 
Kent. — To be under way, to have way (Naut.), to be in 
motion, as when a ship begins to move. Soa ship is said 
to have headway when she moves forward in her course, 
and sternway when she is driven astern. She is said also 
to gather way, or to lose way. Leeway is a movement of 
a ship aside of her course, or to the leeward. — Zo give 
way, to recede; to make room; or to yield; to concede 
the place or opinion to another. (Vaut.) To row or ply 
the oars vigorously. Totten.— To go one’s way, or to 
come one’s way, to go or come; to depart or come along. 
Shak.— To go the way of all the earth, to die. — To make 
one’s way, to advance in life by efforts; to advance suc- 
cessfully. — Zo make way, to give room for passing, or to 
make a vacancy. — Ways and means. (a.) Methods; re- 
sources; facilities. (b.) (Legislation.) Means for raising 
money; resources for revenue. — Ways of God, his prov- 
idential government, or his works. —- Way of the rounds 
(Fort.), a space left for the passage round between a 
rampart and the wall of a fortified town. Cradd. 


(= Way and ways are used in certain phrases in the 
sense of wise; as, he is no ways a match for his antago- 
nist. 

’Tis no way the interest even of the priesthood. Pope. 

Syn.—Street; highway ; road. — Way, STReET, HIGH- 
way, Roap. Way is generic, denoting any line for pas- 
sage or conveyance; a highway is literally one raised for 
the sake of dryness and convenience in traveling; a road 
is, strictly, a way for horses and carriages; a street is, 
etymologically, a paved way, as early made in towns and 
cities; and, hence, the word is distinctively applied to 
roads or highways in compact settlements. 

All keep the broad Aighway, and take delight 

With many rather for to go astray. Spenser. 

There is but one road by which to climb up. Addison. 
When night 

Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 

Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. Milton. 


Wiy,v.t. To go or travel to; to goin, as a way or 
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Wiay’-bréad,n. [A-S. wegbrede.] (Bot.) A plant 
of the genus Plantago (P. major); a species of 
plantain. [Written also way-bred.] 

Wayed,a. Used to the way or road; broken. [7.] 

A horse that is not well wayed; he starts at every bird that 
flies out of a hedge. Selden. 

Way/fare, v. i. [From way and fare, to go; A-S. 
Jaran.| 'To journey; to travel; to go to and fro, 
[ Obs. dnd rare.] 

A certain Laconian, as he wayfared, came to a place where 
there dwelt an old friend of his. Holland. 

Way/fare,n. The act of journeying; travel; pas- 
sage. [Obs. and rare.] Holland, 

Way/far-er, n. [See infra.] One who wayfares, or 
travels; a traveler; a passenger, 

Way/far-img, a. Traveling; passing; being on a 

journey. ‘ A wayfaring man.” Judg. xix. 17. 

Way/far-ing-tree, n. (Bot.) A European shrub, 
a species of Viburnum (V. lantana), the bark of 
which yields bird-lime. 

American wayfaring-tree (Bot.), a shrub found in 
cold, moist woods, having long, procumbent, straggling 
branches, and handsome flowers; hobble-bush; Vibur- 
num lantanotdes. Gray. 

Way/’-g0/ing,a. Going away; departing; of, per- 
taining to, or belonging to, one who goes away. 

Way-going crop (Law of Leases), a crop of grain to 
which tenants for years are sometimes entitled by cus- 
tom; grain sown in the fall to be reaped at the next har- 
vest; a crop which will not ripen until after the termina- 
tion of the lease. Burrill. 

Waylay (Synop., §180),v.¢. [imp. & p. p. WAY- 
LAID; p. pr. & vb. n. WAYLAYING.] [From way 
and lay.]| To lie in wait for ; to come on in the 
way; especially, to watch insidiously in the way of, 
oe a view to seize, rob, or slay; to beset in am- 

ush. 


Falstaff, Bardolph, Peto, and Gadshill shall rob those men 
that we have already waylaid. Shak. 


She often contrived to waylay him in his walks. W. Scott. 
Way/lay-er,n. One who waylays, or lies in wait 
for another. 
Way’-léave, n. Permission to have a right of way 
across land, or rent paid for such right of way. 
Way/’less, a. Having no road or path; pathless; 
trackless. 
Way’-mak’er, n. One who makes away; a pre- 
cursor. [Obs. or rare.] Bacon. 
Way’-mirk, n. A mark to guide in traveling. 
Way’ment, v. i. [O. Fr. waimenter, gaimenter, 
guaimenter, Pr. gaymentar, guaimentar, from wai, 
guai, woe! and lamenter, Lat. lamentari, to la- 
ment.] To lament; to grieve. [Obs.] 
What boots it to weep and wayment, 
When illis chanced? 


Way’ment, n. 


Spenser. 

Grief ; lamentation ; mourning. 
[ Obs.} Spenser. 

Way’/-pane,n. A slip left for cartage in watered 
land, [Prov. Eng.] 

Way’-pas’/sen-ger, n. A passenger taken up at 
some intermediate place between the principal stop- 
ping-places. 

Way’-side, n. The side of the way; the edge or 
border of a road or path. 

Way/’-sta/tion, n. An intermediate station on a 
line of travel, especially on a railroad. 

Way’-this’tle (-this/1),. A troublesome plant, or 
perennial weed. 

Way/ward, a. [A-S8. wxwiirdlice, wxwyrdlice, wan- 
tonly, from wed, woe, evil, malice. Cf. O. H. Ger. 
wewurt, wickedness.] Liking one’s own way; full 
of humors; froward; perverse; willful. 

My wife is in a wayward mood. Shak. 
Wayward beauty doth not fancy move. Fairfax. 

Way’/-ward/en,n. The surveyor of a road. 

Way’ward-ly, adv. In a wayward manner; fro- 
wardly; perversely. 

Way’ward-ness, n. The quality of being way- 
ward; frowardness; perverseness. 

Way/’/-wise, a. Skillful in finding the way; well 
acquainted with the way or route ; wise from hay- 
ing traveled. 

Way’-wis/er, n. [Ger. wegweiser, a way-mark, a 
guide, from weg, way, and weisen, to show, direct. ] 
An instrument for measuring the distance which 
one has traveled on the road; an odometer, pedom- 
eter, or perambulator. ‘‘ The way-wiser toa coach, 
exactly measuring the miles, and showing them by 


an index.” __ Livelyn. 
Way’wode, n. [Pol. & Russ. woyewoda, from 
Russ. wot, an army, and wodity, to lead. Cf, VAr- 


VODE.] <A military commander in various Sla- 
vonic countries ; afterward applied to governors of 
towns or provinces, and also in Russia as a high 
military title. It was assumed for a time by the 
rulers of Moldavia and Wallachia, who are now 
called hospodars, and has also been given to some 
inferior Turkish officers. [Written also vaivode 
and waiwode. | iP. Cyc. 


Weak, a. 


Wéak, v. ft. 


Weak, v. i. 


Wéak/en (wek/n), v. f. 


WEAKISHNESS 


_ t#™ We is often used by individuals, as authors, ed- 
itors, and the like, in speaking of themselves, in order to 
avoid the appearance of egotism in the too frequent repe- 
tition of the pronoun /. ‘The plural style is also in use 
among kings and other sovereigns, and is said to have 
been begun by King John of England. Before that time, 
monarchs used the singular number in their edicts. The 
German and the French sovereigns followed the example 
of King John in 1200, 
7 [compar. WEAKER ; superl. WEAKEST. ] 
[A-8. wdc, from wican, to yield, to totter; O. Sax. 
wah, Goth. vahs, L. Ger. & D. week, Icel. veikr, Sw. 
vek, Dan. veg, O. H. Ger. weih, N. H. Ger. weich.] 
1. Wanting physical strength; as, (a.) Defi- 
cient in strength of body; feeble; infirm; sickly; 


exhausted. ‘A poor, infirm, weak, and despised 
oldman.” Shak. ‘Weak with hunger, mad with 
love.” Dryden. (b.) Not able to sustain a great 


weight; as, a weak timber; a weak bridge; a weak 
rope. (c.) Not firmly united or adhesive ; easily 
broken or separated into pieces; not compact; as, 
a weak ship. (d.) Notstiff; pliant; frail; soft; as, 
the weak stalk of a plant. (e.) Not able to resist 
external force or onset; easily subdued or over- 
come; as, a weak barrier, fence, fortress, or the 
like. (f.) Lacking force of utterance or sound; 
low; small; feeble. ‘ A voice not soft, weak, pip- 
ing, and womanish.” <Ascham. (g.) Notthorough- 
ly or abundantly impregnated with the usual or re- 
quired ingredients, or with stimulating and nourish- 
ing substances; of lessthan the usual strength; as, 
weak tea, broth, or liquor; a weak decoction or 
solution; a weak dose of medicine. (h.) Lacking 
ability for an appropriate function or oflice; as, 
eyes rendered weak by over-use, or by weeping; a 
stomach so weak as not to digest food readily. 

2. Not possessing, or manifesting, intellectual, 
logical, moral, or political strength, vigor, or the 
like; as, (a.) Feeble of mind; wanting discernment; 
lacking vigor; spiritless; as, a weak king or magis- 
trate, 

To think every thing disputable is a proof of a weak mind 
and a captious temper. Beattie. 

Origen was never weak enough to imagine that there were 
two Gods. Waterland. 
(6.) Resulting from, or indicating, lack of judgment, 
discernment, or firmness ; unwise ; injudicious; 
Hence, foolish, 

If evil thence ensue, 
She first his weak indulgence will accuse. Milton. 
(c.) Not having full confidence or conviction; not 
decided or confirmed. 

Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubt- 
ful disputations. Rom. xiv. 1. 
(d.) Not able to withstand temptation, urgency, 
persuasion, or the like; easily impressed, moved, 
or overcome; accessible; not invulnerable; as, 
weak resolutions ; weak virtue; or, wanting in power 
to influence or bind; as, weak ties; a weak sense 
of honor or of duty. 

Guard thy heart 
On this weak side, where most our nature fails. “Addison. 
(e.) Not having power to conyince; not supported 
by force of reason or truth; unsustained; as, a 
weak argument or case, ‘*Convinced of his weak 
arguing.” Shak. 

A case so weak and feeble hath been much persisted in. 

Hooker. 

(f.) Wanting in point or vigor of expression; as, 

a weak sentence; a weak style. (g.) Not prevalent 

or effective, or not felt to be prevalent; feeble. 

“Weak prayers.” Shak. (h.) Lacking in elements 

of political strength; not wielding or having author- 

ity or energy; deficient in the resources that are 

essential to a ruler or nation; as, a weak govern- 
ment or state. 

I must make fair weather yet a While, 

Till Henry be more weak, and I more strong. Shak. 

Weak side, the side or aspect of a person's character or 
disposition by which he is most easily affected or influ- 
enced; weakness; infirmity. 

(2 Weak is often used in the formation of self-ex- 

plaining compounds; as, weak-eyed, weak-handed, weak- 
hearted, weak-minded, weak-sighted, weak-spirited, and 
the like. 
To make weak, infirm, or feeble; to 
enfeeble; to weaken. [Obs. or rare.] ‘ Never to 
seck weaking variety.” Marston. 
[A-S. wdcian.] To become weak, in- 
firm, or feeble. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
[imp. & p. p. WEAKENED ; 
p. pr. & vb, n, WEAKENING.] [A-S. wecean, wee- 
can. | 

1. To make weak; to lessen the strength of; to 
deprive of strength; to debilitate; to enfeeble; to 
eneryate; as, to weaken the body; to weaken the 
mind; to weaken the hands of a magistrate; to 
weaken the force of an objection or an argument. 

2. To reduce in strength or spirit; as, to weaken 
tea; to weaken any solution or decoction. 


$ 


Wéak/en, v. i. To become weak or weaker. [Obs.] 
Weéak/en-er, n. He who, or that which, weakens. 
Weak/-fish, n. (Jchth.) A fish of the genus Otoli- 
thus (O. regalis). 
Weéeak’-heirt/ed, a. 
ble spirit; dispirited. 
Weéak/ish, a. Somewhat weak. 
Weak/ish-mness, n. 


path. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 
Way, v.i. To move; to progress; to go. [Rare.] 
‘*On a time as they together wayed.” Spenser. 
Way’-bis/gage,n. The baggage or luggage of a 
way-passenger on a railroad, &c. : 
Way’-bill, n. A list of passengers in a public ve- 
hicle, or of the baggage or amount of goods trans- 
ported by it. [U. S.] 


Way’wode-ship, n. The province or jurisdiction 
of a waywode,. 

Way’worn, a. Wearied by traveling. 

We, pron.; pl. of J. [poss. OUR, or OURS; obj. US. 
Seel.] [A-S. we, O. Sax. we, wi, O. Fries. & L. 
Ger. wi, D. wij, Sw. & Dan. vi, Icel. vér, H. Ger. 
wir, Goth. veis.] Iand others; anumber in whom 
I am included, 


Having little courage; of fee- 





[Rare.] 
The quality of being weakish. 
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WEAKLING 


Wéak/ling, 7. [Ger. weichling.] A weak ot fee- 
ble creature. 

We may not be weaklings because we have a strong enemy. 

Latimer. 

Weéak/ly, adv. 1. Ina weak manner; feebly: with 

little strength; faintly; timorously; as, a fortress 
weakly defended. 

2. With want of efficacy. 

Was plighted faith so weakly sealed above? Dryden. 

83. With feebleness of mind or intellect; indis- 
creetly; injuriously. ‘‘ Beneath pretended justice 
weakly fall.” Dryden. 

Weak/ly, a. [compar. WEAKLIER; superl. WEAK- 
LiEsT.] Not strong of constitution; infirm; as, a 
weakly woman; aman of a weakly constitution. 

Weak/ness,n. [A-S. wdenyss.] 

1. The state or quality of being weak; want of 
physical strength; lack of force or vigor; feeble- 
ness; infirmity; debility; as, the weakness of a 
child; the weakness of an invalid; the weakness of 
a wall or bridge, or of thread or cordage, 

2. Want of sprightliness or force. 

Soft, without weakness; without glaring, gay. 

3. Want of steadiness or resolution. 

By such areview, we shall discern and strengthen our weak- 
NESSES. Rogers. 

4. Want of moral force or effect upon the mind; 
as, the weakness of evidence; the weakness of ar- 
guments. 

5. Want of judgment; feebleness of mind; fool- 
ishness; weak trait or characteristic; ill-judged or 
foolish act. 


Pope. 


All wickedness is weakness. Dilton. 


6. Defect; failing; fault;—in this sense often 
used in the plural. 

Many take pleasure in spreading abrogad the weaknesses of 
an exalted character. Spectator. 

Syn.—Feebleness; debility; languor; imbecility ; un- 
firmness; infirmity; decrepitude; frailty; faintness. 

Weal, n. [O. Eng. wele, A-8. wela, wela, O. Sax. 

welo, L. Ger. weel, wehl, Dan. vel, Sw. val, O. H. 
Ger. wela, wola, wolo, M. H. Ger. wol, N. H. Ger. 
wohl. See WELL.] A sound, healthy, or prosperous 
state of a person or thing; prosperity; happiness. 
‘As we love the weal of our souls and bodies.” 
Bacon. ‘To him linked in weal or woe.” Milton. 

Never was there a time when it more concerned the public 
weal that the character of the Parliament should stand high. 


Macaulay. 
Weal, v. ¢. To promote the weal of; to cause to 
prosper. eee and rare. | 


Beau. § Fl, 

Weal, n. [See WALE.] The mark of a stripe; a 
wale. See WALE. 

Weal, v.t. To mark with stripes; to wale. See WALE. 

Weal/-bal/anced (bil/anst), a. Balanced, weighed, 
or considered with reference to weal, or public good. 
{ ee) Shak. 

Weald, n. [A-S. See Woup.] A wood or forest; 
wooded land or region; also, an open country ; — 
often found in the composition of names. 

Fled all night long by glimmering waste and weald, 
And heard the spirits of the waste and weald 
Mourn as he fled. Tennyson. 

Weéald’/-elay, n. (Geol.) The uppermost member 
of the wealden strata. 

Wéald/en (weeld/n) (Synop., § 130), a. [A-S.weald, 
qwald, a forest, a wood, so called because this forma- 
tion occurs in the wealds or woods of Kent and 
Sussex.] (Geol.) Of, or pertaining to, the upper 
part of the oGlitic series. Mantell, 

Weald/en, n. (Geol.) The wealden group or strata, 

Weald/ish, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, the 
county of Kent, England, or to the wealds or woods 
in it. [Obs.] Fuller. 

Wéals’man, .; pl. WEALS/MEN, [From wealand 
man.| A statesman; a politician. [~are.] Shak. 

Wealth, n. ing. weal, O. H. Ger. welida, welitha, 
riches, D. wélde.] 

1. Weal; welfare; prosperity; external happi- 
ness. [Obs.] 
Let no man seek his own, but every man another's wealth. 
1 Cor. x. 24. 
2. Large possessions of money, goods, or land; 
abundance of worldly estate; afiluence; opulence; 
possessions; property; riches. 
Lhave little wealth to lose. Shak. 
Each day new wealth, without their care, provides. Dryden. 
Syn.— Riches; affluence; opulence; abundance. 


Wéalth/ful, a. Full of wealth; wealthy; prosper- 
ous; happy. [fare.] Sir T. More. 
yéalth/ful-ly, adv. In a wealthful manner; pros- 
perously; happily. [Ravre.} 

Wealth/itly, adv. Ina wealthy manner; richly. 

I come to wive it wealthily in Padua. Shak. 

Wealth/i-mess,n. The state of being wealthy, or 
rich; richness, 

Wealth’y, a. 
WEALTHIEST, ] 

1. Having great wealth, or large possessions in 
lands, goods, money, or securities, or larger than 
the generality of men; opulent; affluent; rich. “A 
wealthy Hebrew of my tribe.” Shak, 

Thou broughtest us out into a wealthy place. Ps. lxvi. 12. 

2. Hence, full, satisfactory. tears) ‘The 

wealthy witness of my pen.” 3, Jonson. 


[compar, WEALTHIER;  superl. 
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Wean,v. t. [imp.& p.p. WEANED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WEANING.] [A-S. wenian, wennan, to accustom, 
wean, dwenian, dwennan, to wean, Icel. venja, to 
accustom, venja barn af bridsti, to wean a child, 
Sw. viinja, to accustom, viinja af ett barn, to wean 
a child, Dan. viinne, to accustom, viinne fra, to 
wean from, Ger. gewdhnen, to accustom, entwohnen, 
to wean from, D. wennen, gewennen, to accustom, 
afwennen, to disaccustom, to wean. ] 

1. To accustom and reconcile, as a child or other 
young animal, to a want or deprivation of the 
breast; to take from the breast or udder; to make 
no longer dependent on the mother for nourish- 
ment. 

And the child grew, and was weaned; and Abraham made 
a great feast the same day that Isaac was weaned, Gen. xxi.&. 

2. Ilence, to detach or alienate, as the affections, 
from any object of desire; to reconcile to the want 
or loss of any thing. ‘‘Wean them from them- 
selves,” Shak. 

The troubles of age were intended... to wean us gradually 
from our fondness of life the nearer we approach to the end 
of it, Swift. 

Wan, ». A young or newly weaned child; a wean- 
ling. ‘‘I, being but a yearling wean.” Browning. 

Wean/el,n. A child or other animal newly weaned ; 
a weanling. [Obs.] Milton. 

Weéan/ing-brash, n. (Med.) A severe form of 
diarrhea, which supervenes, at times, on weaning. 

, Dunglison. 

Weanling, n. <A child or animal newly weaned; 
a weanel; a wean. 

Weéean/ling, a. 
herds.”’ Milton. 

WeEap/on (Synop., § 130), . [A-S. wepen, wépen, 
wepun, wemn, O. Sax. wapan, O. Fries. wepin, 
wepen, wepn, D. & L. Ger, wapen, Dan. vaaben, Sw. 
vapen, Icel. vapn, vopn, Goth. vepna, pl., O. H. 
Ger. wafan, waffan, M. H. Ger. wiafen, N. H. Ger. 
waffe. : 

1. An instrument of offensive or defensive com- 
bat; something to fight with; any thing used, or de- 
signed to be used, in destroying or annoying an 
enemy. 

The weapons of our warfare are not carnal. 
They, astonished, all resistance lost, 
All courage; down their idle weapons dropped. Alilion. 

2. Hence, that with which one contends against 

~another. ‘ Woman’s weapons, water-drops.” Shak. 

3. (Bot.) A thorn, prickle, or sting, with which 
plants are furnished for defense, 

WéEap/oned, a. Furnished with weapons or arms; 
armed; equipped. 

Weéap/on-less, a. 


Recently weaned. ‘“ IVeanling 


2 Cor. x. 4. 


Having no weapon; unarmed. 

Wéap/on-ry, 2. Weapons taken collectively; as, 
an array of weaponry. {[ Poet.] 

Weéap/on-siilve (-silv), m. A salve which was sup- 
posed to cure the wound by being applied to the 
weapon that made it. [Obs.] Boyle. 

Weir (4),v.t. [imp. WORE; p. p. WORN; p. pr. & 
vb, N. WEARING.] [A-S. werian, werigean, weran, 
to carry, to wear, as arms or clothes, 0. H. Ger. 
werjan, werihan, to clothe, Goth. vasjan, id.] 

1. To carry or bear upon the person; to bear 
upon one, as an article of clothing, decoration, war- 
fare, or the like; to have appendant to one’s body; 
to have on; as, to weara coat Or arobe; to wear a 
sword; to wear a crown, 


Will you wear your farthingale? Shak. 
And on her breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore. Pope. 


2. To have or exhibit an appearance of; to bear; 
as, she wears a smile on her countenance. 

3. To use up by carrying or having upon one; 
hence, to consume by use; to waste; to use up; to 
consume; as, to wear clothes rapidly. 

4. To impair, waste, or diminish, by continual 
attrition, scraping, percussion, and the like; to con- 
sume gradually; to cause to lower or disappear; to 
spend; to use up. 

The waters wear the stones. Job xiv. 19. 
That wicked wight his days doth wear. Spenser. 

5. To cause or occasion by friction or wasting; 
as, to wear a channel; to wear a hole. 

6. To affect by degrees; to bring about gradu- 
ally. 

Trials wear us into a liking of what, possibly, in the first 
essay, displeased us. ocke. 

7. [Cf. WARE.] (Naut.) To put on another tack, 
as aship, by turning her round, with the stern to- 
ward the wind; to veer, 

To wear away, to consume; to impair, diminish, or de- 
stroy, by gradual attrition or decay. — Vo wear off, to di- 
minish or remove by attrition or slow decay; as, to wear 
off the nap of cloth. — 7'o wear out. (a.) ‘To consume or 
render useless by attrition or decay; as, to wear out a 
coat or a book. (0.) To consume tediously. ‘‘ To wear 
out miserable days.’ Shak. (c.) To harass ; to tire. 
‘He shall wear out the saints of the Most High.” Dan. 
vii. 25. (d.) To waste the strength of; as, an old man 
worn out in the service of his country.— Zo wear the 
breeches, to assume or usurp the authority or prerogatives 
of the husband; to domineer oyer the husband; — said of 
awife. [Collog. and low.] 


Wear, v.i. 1. To endure or suffer use; to last under 
employment; to bear the consequences of use, as 
waste, consumption, or attrition; as, a coat wears 





WEARY 


well, or ill; —hence, sometimes applied to charac- 
ter, qualifications, and the like; as, a man wears 
well as an acquaintance, 
2. To be wasted, consumed, or diminished, by 
being used; to suffer injury byeuse or time. 
Thou wilt surely wear away, both thou and this people. 
Exod. xviii. 18, 
Away, I say; time wears. Shak. 
Tlis stock of money began to wear very low. W. Scott. 


3. To be consumed by slow degrees; to be te- 
diously spent. 

Thus wore out night. Milton. 

To wear off, to pass away by degrees; as, the follies of 
youth wear off with age.— Zo wear weary, to become 
weary, as by wear, long occupation, tedious employment, 
or the like. : 

Wear, n. 1. The act of wearing, or the state of being 
worn; consumption by use; diminution by friction ; 
as, the wear of a garment. 

2. The thing worn; style of dress; the fashion. 

Motley's your only wear. Shak. 

Wear and tear, the loss by wearing, as of machinery in 
use; the loss or injury to which any thing is subject by 
use, accident, and the like. 

Wear (Synop., § 130),m. [A-S. wer, wér, an inclos- 
ure, a fish-pond, the sea, a wave, from waran, wa- 
rian, werian, to defend, protect; Icel. ver, L. Ger. 
ware, O. H. Ger. wari, weri, M. H. Ger. wer, N. Hi. 
Ger. wehr.] [Written also weir and wier. 

1. A dam ina river to stop and raise the water, 
— conducting it toa mill, for taking fish, and the 
like. 

2. A fence of stakes or twigs set in a stream for 
catching fish, , 
Weir/a-ble, a. Capable of being worn; suitable to 

be worn. 

Wear’er, n. [From wear.] 1. One-who wears or 
carries as appendant to the body; as, the wearer of 
a cloak, a sword, or a crown. 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers tossed, 
And fluttered into rags. Milton. 

2. That which wastes or diminishes. 

Weéa/ri-a-ble (89), ~@. Capable of being wearied or 
fatigued. [2ure.] tt, Hall. 

Wéa/ri-ful, a. Full of, or causing, weariness; te- 
dious; tiresome; wearisome. [Lare.] 

Wéea/ri-fal-ly, adv. In a weariful manner; wea- 
risomely. [Lare.] 

Wéa/ri-less, a. Incapable of being wearied. 

Wea’ri-ly (89), adv. In a weary manner, 

Wea/ri-mess (89), n. [From weary.] State of being 
weary or tired; lassitude; exhaustion of strength; 
fatigue, ‘* With weariness and wine oppressed.” 

Dryden. 

A man would die, though he were neither valiant nor mis- 
erable, only upon a weariness to do the same thing so oft over 
and over again. Bacon. 

Wear/ing, p. a. Pertaining to, or designed for, 
wear; as, wearing apparel. 

Wear/ing, n. 1. That which is worn; clothes; 
garments. [Obs.] 

Give me my nightly wearing and adieu. Shak. 

2. The manner in which any thing wears; use; 
conduct; consumption, 

Belike he meant to ward, and there to see his wearing. 

atimer. 

Wear/ish, a. [A-S. war, wér, the sea, a wave. See 
WEAR and WEERISH. ] Roget 

1. Boggy; watery; washy; hence, insipid; tast- 
less; unsayory. ‘‘ Wearish as meat that is not well 
tasted.” Palsgrave. 
. 2. Weak; withered; shrunk. ‘ A wearish hand.” 
Ford. ‘ A little, wearish old man, yery melan- 
choly by nature.” Burton. 

Wea/ri-séme (wé/ri-sum, 89), a. [From weary.) 
Causing weariness; tiresome; tedious; fatiguing; 
as, a wearisome march; a wearisome day’s work, 

These high, wild hills, and rough, uneven ways, 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearisome. Shak. 

Syn.—Irksome ; tiresome; tedious; fatiguing ; an- 
noying; vexatious. See IrKSOME. 

Wéa/ri-séme-ly, adv. In a wearisome manner; 
tediously. 

Wea/ri-séme-ness, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing wearisome; tiresomeness; tediousness; as, the 
wearisomeness of toil, or of waiting long in anx- 
ious expectation. 

Wea/ry (89), a. [compar. WEARIER; superl. WEA- 
RIEST.] [A-S. wéerig, O. Sax. wuorig.] 

1. Having the strength exhausted by toil or ex- 
ertion; worn out in respect to strength, endurance, 
patience, or the like; tired; fatigued. 

I care not for my spirits if my legs were not so weary. Shak. 

2. Causing weariness; tiresome. ‘‘ Weary way.” 
Spenser. ‘‘ There passed a weary time.” Coleridge. 

(27 This word, followed by of before the cause, means, 
exhausted of patience; as, to be weary of marching; to 
be weary of reaping; to be weary of study. 

Syn.— Tired; fatigued; tiresome; irksome; wearl- 
some. 
yéalry (89), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. WEARIED; p. pr. & 
vb. Nn. WEARYING.] [See supra. ‘ 

1. To reduce or exhaust the physical strength or 
endurance of; to tire; to fatigue; as, to weary one’s 
self with labor or traveling. 


So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers. Shak. 
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WEASAND 


2. To make impatient by continuance. 


I stay too long by thee; I weary thee. Shak. 
3. To harass by any thing irksome. 
I would not cease 
To-weary him with my assiduous cries. Milton. 


To weary out, to subdue or exhaust by fatigue. 
Syn.—To jade ; tire; fatigue ; fag; dispirit. 
JADE. 

Wea/sand (Synop., § 130), m. [A-S. wesend, wa- 
send, O. Fries. wasende, wasande, probably allied 
to Icel. véisa, tohope; O. H. Ger. weiswnt, arteries ; 
M. H. Ger. weisen, throat.) The windpipe or tra- 
chea; the canal through which air passes to and 
from the lungs; the throttle. [Formerly written 
also wesand, wezand, and wesil.] 

Cut his weasand with thy knife. 

Wea/sel, n. [A-S. we- : 

sle, Dan. vasel, Sw. 

vessla, L. Ger. wesel, 

weselke, D. wezel, O. 

H.Ger. wisala, wisila, 


See 


Shak. 





wisula, M. H. Ger. 

misele, N. H. Ger. 

wiesel.]) (Zodl.) A 22s 
small quadruped of Bridled Weasel. 
the genus Mustela( JL. 


vulgaris), about six inches in length, with a tail 
about two inches long. It is remarkable for its 
slender form and agile movements. It preys upon 
small animals, as moles, rats, mice, and the like. 
Baird. 
WEa’sel-edot, n. (Ornith.) The red-headed smew, 
or Mergus minutus. 
Wea/’sel-faced (-fast), a. 
' face, like a weasel. 
Wea/si-mess,n. The state or quality of being wea- 
sy; full feeding; sensual indulgence. [Obs.] Joye. 
Weéa/’sy, a. [Cf. WEASAND.] Given to sensual 
indulgence; gluttonous. [Obs. and rare.] Joye. 
Weath/er,n. [O. Eng. & A-S. weder, O. Sax. we- 
dar, weder, O. Fries., D., & L. Ger. weder, weer, 
Icel. vedr, Sw. vider, Dan. veir, O. H. Ger. wetar, 
M. H. Ger. weter, N. H. Ger. wetter, Lith. wetra, 
Slav. wietr, from Skr. wd, to blow.] 

1. The air or atmosphere with respect to its state 
as regards heat or cold, wetness or dryness, calm 
or storm, clearness or cloudiness, or any other me- 
teorological phenomena; meteorological condition of 
the atmosphere; as, warm weather; cold weather ; 
wet weather ; dry weather ; calm weather ; tempest- 
uous weather ; fair weather ; cloudy weather ; hazy 
weather ; and the like. 

2. Vicissitude of season; meteorological change ; 
alternation of the state of the air. Bacon, 

3. Storm; tempest. [ Obs. or poet.] 

What gusts of weather from that gathering cloud 
My thoughts portend! ryden. 

4. A light rain; ashower. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 

Stress of weather, violent winds; force of tempests. — 
To make fair weather, to flatter; to give flattering repre- 
sentations. [Rare.] Shak.— Weather of a windmill- 
sail, the obliquity of the sail, or the angle which it makes 
with its plane of revolution. 


Weéath/er, v.t. [imp. & p.p. WEATHERED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. WEATHERING. | 
1. To expose to the air; to air; to season by ex- 
posure to air. 
Like to an eagle soaring 
To weather his broad sails. Spenser. 
This gear lacks weathering. Latimer. 


2. (Naut.) To sail to the windward of; to pass 
between the wind and; as, to ,weather a cape; to 
weather another ship. 

3. Hence, to sustain the trying effect of; to bear 
up against and resist; to sustain; to endure; to re- 
sist; as, to weather the storm, 

You will weather the difficulties yet. J. W. Robertson. 

To weather a point. (a.) (Naut.) To gain a point to- 
ward the wind, as aship. (d.) Hence, to gain or accom- 
plish any thing against opposition. — Zo weather out, to 
encounter successfully, though with difficulty ; as, to 
weather out a storm. 


Weath’er,v.i. To undergo or endure the action 
of the atmosphere; to suffer meteorological influ- 
ences; sometimes, to wear away or alter under at- 
mospheric influences. 

The organisms... seem indestructible, while the hard ma- 
trix in which they are imbedded has weathered from around 
them. Hf, Miller. 

WeEath/er, a. (Naut.) Toward the wind, or wind- 
ward;—often used in composition; as, weather- 
bow, weather-braces, weather-gage, weather-lifts, 
weather-quarter, weather-shrouds, and the like. 

To carry a weather helm (Nart.), to tend to come up 
into the wind, as a ship, so as to require the helm to be 
put up constantly. Dana. 


Wéath/er-béat/en (-btt/n), a. Beaten or harassed 
by the weather; worn by exposure to the weather, 
especially to severe weather. 

Weéath/er-bit, n. (Vaut.) A turn of the cable 
about the end of the windlass, without the bits. 

Wéath’er-bit, v.¢ (Naut.) To take another turn 
with, as a cable around a windlass. Totten. 

Wéath’/er-bit/ten (wéth’er-bit/tn), a. Defaced or 
worn by exposure to the weather. _ Coleridge. 

Weéath/er-bdard, n. 1. (Naut.) (a.) That side of 


Having a thin, sharp 
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a ship which is toward the wind; the windward 
side. (6.) A piece of plank placed in the ports ofa 
ship, when laid up in ordinary, and serving as a 
protection from bad weather. Mar. Dict. 
2. (Arch.) A board extending from the ridge to 
the eaves, and forming a close junction between the 
shingling of a roof and the side of the building be- 
neath, usually at the ends where there is no cornice. 
Weath/er-board, v. t. (Arch.) To nail boards 
upon so as to lap one over another, in order to ex- 
clude rain, snow, and the like. Gwilt, 
yéath/er-board/ing, n. The act of nailing up 
boards, lapping one over another; also, the boards 
themselves, when so nailed. 
WeEath/er-bound, a. Delayed by bad weather. 
Weath/er-breed/er, n. <A fine day which is sup- 
posed to presage foul weather. 
Weath/er-eldth, n. (Naut.) A long piece of can- 
vas or tarpaulin used to preserve the hammocks 
from injury by the weather when stowed, or to de- 
fend persons from the wind and spray. Mar. Dict. 
WeEath/er-eick, n. 1. A vane, or weather-vane; 
—so called because originally often in the figure of 
a cock, turning on the top of a spire with the wind, 
and showing its direction. 
Noisy weather-cocks rattled and sang of mutation. Longfellow. 


2. Hence, any thing or person that turns easily 
and frequently; a fickle, inconstant person, 

WéEath/er-driv’en, a. Driven by winds or storms; 
forced by stress of weather. Carew. 

WEéath/ered, a. 1. (Arch.) Made sloping, so as to 
throw off water ; —said of horizontal parts of stone- 
work, as window-sills, cornices, and the like, when 
so formed. 

2. (Geol.) Having the surface altered in color, 
texture, or composition, or the edges rounded off by 
exposure to the elements. Dana, 

Weéath’er-fénd, v.¢. To defend from the weath- 
er; to shelter. [Obs.] 

WeEéath’er-gage, n. The position of a ship to the 
windward of another; hence, a position of advan- 
tage or superiority. 

To veer, and tack, and steer a cause 
Against the weather-gage of laws. Hudibras. 

Weééath/er-gall, n. A watery appearance accom- 
panying the rainbow; a secondary or broken rain- 

ow; awater-gall. [Prov. Eng. Halliwell. 

WeEath/er-glass,n. An instrument to indicate the 
state of the atmosphere, especially changes of at- 
mospheric pressure, and hence changes of weather ; 
a barometer, baroscope, or the like, 

Weath/’er-hélm,n. (Naut.) A tendency in steer- 
ing to come up into the wind, rendering it necessary 
to put the helm up. Dana, 

WeEéath’/er-house, n. A mechanical contrivance, 
in the form of a house, to show the state of the 
weather, 

Peace to the artist whose ingenious thought 
Devised the weather-house, that useful toy. Cowper. 

Weath/er-ing, n. (Geol.) The action of the ele- 
ments on a rock in altering its color, texture, or 
composition, or in rounding off its edges. Dana. 

Weath/’er-ly, a. (Naut.) Working well to the 
windward; as, a weatherly ship. J. EF. Cooper. 

Weath/er-moOst, a, Being furthest to the wind- 


ward. 
Wéath/er-mo6ld/ing, Jn. (Arch.) A canopy or 
Wéath/er-m6uld/ing, cornice over doors or 


windows, to throw off the rain. 

WEéEath/er-proof, a. Proof against rough weather. 

WeEath/er-roll, n. (Naut.) The roll of a ship to 
the windward ; — opposed to lee-lurch. 

WeEath/’er-shore, n. (Naut.) The shore to the 
windward of a ship. Totten. 

Wath/er-side, n. (Naut.) The windward side of 
a vessel, 

Weéath/er-spy,n. A star-gazer; one who foretells 
the weather. [fare.] Donne. 

Weéath/er-strip, n. (Arch.) A strip of wood or 
other material placed on the outside of an outer 
door so as to cover the joint made by it with the 
casings or the threshold, in order to exclude rain in 
a storm, 

WEéath/er-tide, n. (Naut.) The tide which sets 
against the lee-side of a ship, impelling her to the 
windward, Mar. Dict. 

Weath’er-wise, a. Skillful in foreseeing the 
changes or state of the weather. 

WEath/er-wis/er, n. [Cf. WAyY-wWISER.] Some- 
thing that foreshows the weather. [Obs.] Derham. 

Weave, v.¢. [imp. WOVE; p. p. WOVEN, WOVE; p. 
pr. & vb.n. WEAVING. The regular form, WEAVED, 
is rarely or never used.] [A-S. wefan, Icel. vefa, 
Sw. viifva, Dan. viive, D. & L. Ger. weven, O. H. 
Ger. weban, N. H. Ger. weben, Goth. veiban; Per. 
baftan, Gr. dpaivery, Skr. wap.] 

1. To unite, as threads of any kind, in such a 
manner as to form a texture; to entwine or inter- 
lace into a fabric; as, to weave wool, silk, and the 
like; hence, to unite by close connection or inter- 
mixture ; to unite intimately. ‘*And for these 
words, thus woven into song.” Byron. 

This weaves itself, perforce, into my business. Shak. 

2. To form, as cloth, by interlacing threads; to 
compose, as a texture of any kind, by putting togeth- 
er textile materials; hence, to form into a fabric; 
to compose. 








WED 


Set to work millions of spinning-worms 

That in their green shops weave the smooth-haired sill 

To deck her sons, Milton. 

Weave, v.i. 1. To practice weaving; to work with 
a loom. . 

_ 2. To become woven or > 
interwoven, 

Wéav’er, n. 1. One who 
weaves ; one whose oc- 
cupation is to weave. \ 

. (Ornith.) One of a 
sub-family of passerine & 
birds, natives of Africa 
and the East Indies ; —so 
called because they con- 
struct curious and often 
pensile nests, by inter- 
weaving twigs and fibers. 

3. (Entom.) An aquatic insect 
of the genus Gyrinus ;— so called 
from its motions ; the whirligig. 
See WHIRLIGIG. 

Wéav/er-fish, n. (Ichth.) A fish of 
the perch family. See WEEVER. 

Weav’ing, n. 1. The act or art 
of forming cloth in a loom, by the union or inter- 
texture of threads. 

2. The task or work to be done in making cloth. 

3. (far.) A peculiar and incessant motion of a 
horse’s head, neck, and body, from side to side, 
like the shuttle of a weaver passing through the 
web. ; Youatt. 

Weéa/zand,n. The same as WEASAND. Shak. 

Wea/’zenm (we/zn), a. [Cf. WEASEL-FACED and 
Wi1zEN.] Thin; sharp; as, a weazen face. 

We had never seen such dissatisfied children. It was not 
merely that they were weazen and shriveled,—though they 
were certainly that too, — but they looked absolutely ferocious 
with discontent, « Dickens. 

Web, n._ [A-S. webb, O. Sax. webbi, North Fries. 
web, O. Fries. wob, D. web, webbe, L. Ger. weve, O. 
H. Ger. weppi, woppe, giweppi, M. H. Ger. weppe, 
webbe, webe, N. H. Ger. webe, gewebe, Proy. Ger. 
webb, Icel. vefr, vaf, Sw. vif, Dan. viv. Seo 
WEAVE. | 

[ Obs.] 





Weaver. 
Bird and Nest. 


1. A weaver. 
2. That which is woven; texture; textile fabric; 
hence, locally, a piece of linen cloth, 
Penelope, for her Ulysses’ sake, 
Devised a web her wooers to deceive. Spenser. 
Not a web might be woven, not a shuttle thrown, on penalty 
of exile. Macaulay. 
3. The texture of very fine thread spun by a spi- 
der for catching insects as its prey; a cobweb. 
“The smallest spider’s web.” Shak. 
4. An opaque film covering the cornea of the eye, 


formed by disease; suffusion. Shak. 
5. The blade of asword. [Obs.] 
A sword whereof the web was steel, 
Pommel rich stones, hilt gold. Fairfax. 
6. A thin sheet of metal, as lead. [Obds.] 
And Christians slain roll up in webs of lead. Fairfaa. 


7. (Ship-building.) The thin partition on the in- 
side of the rim and between the spokes of asheaye. 

8. (Ornith.) The membrane which unites the 
toes of many water-fowls. 

9. (Engin.) A thin vertical plate of metal con- 
necting an upper and lower part or table of a girder. 

Pin and web, a disorder of the eye, consisting of a film 
or excrescence growing upon the ball of it, so as to de- 
stroy the sight. [O0bs.] Nares.— Web of a colter, the thin, 
sharp part. 

Web, v.t. [imp. & p. p. WEBBED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WEBBING.] To unite or surround with a web, or 
as if with a web; to envelop; to entangle. 

Webbed (wtbd), a. [From web.] Having the toes 
united by a membrane, or web; as, the webbed feet 
of aquatic fowls. 

Web/’ber, n. One who forms webs; a weaver; a 
webster. [Obs.] 

WeEb/bing, n. A strong fabric of hemp, two or 
three inches wide, made for supporting the seats of 
stuffed chairs, sofas, and the like. 

WeEb/by, a. Pertaining to, or like, a web; consist- 
ing of, filled with, or covered with, webs. 

Bats on their webby wings in darkness move. Crabbe. 
WEb/-c¥e (wtb/1), n. (Med.) The same as WEB, 4. 
WeEb/-foot, n.; pl. WEB/-FEET. A foot the toes 

of which are connected by a membrane, 

WeEb/-foot/ed, a. [From web and foot.] Having 
webbed feet; palmiped; as, a goose or duck is a 
web-footed fowl. 

WeEb/ster, n. A weaver; —originally, a female 
weaver. See STEer. [Obs.] Braithwaite. 

Wéb/ster-ite (49), m. [So named in honor of Jfeb- 
ster, the geologist. Brande.] (Min.) A dull, earthy, 
opaque mineral, of a white color, consisting chictly 
of sulphuric acid, alumina, and water. Dana. 
yéd,v.t. [imp. WEDDED; p. p. WEDDED, or WED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. WEDDING.] [A-S. weddian, to cove- 
nant, promise, to wed, marry; O. Fries. weddia, to 
promise; D. & L. Ger. wedden, to wager, to bet; 
O.H. Ger. wetan, wetian, wettan, M. H. Ger. weten, 
wetten, N. H. Ger. wetten, Icel. vedhja, Sw. viidja, 
Dan. vedde. See WED, n.] 

1. To take for husband or for wife; to marry. 
Since the day 


I saw thee first, and wedded thee. Milton, 
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2. To join in marriage; to give in wedlock, or as 
husband and wife. 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
Shall live with her. Milton. 
3. To unite closely in affection; to attach firmly ; 
to connect indissolubly or strongly. 


Thou art wedded to calamity. Shak. 
Men are wedded to their lusts. Tillotson. 

4. To take part with; to espouse. [Obs.] 
They wedded his cause. Clarendon. 
Wed, v. i. To contract matrimony; to marry. 
“When shall I wed?” Shak. 


Wed,n. [A-S. wedd, O. Fries. wed, D. & L. Ger. 
wedde, O. H. Ger. wetti, weddi, M. & N. H. Ger. 
wette, Icel. red, vedh, Sw. vad, Goth. radi, L. Lat. 
vadium, allied to Goth. vidan, to bind.] <A pledge. 
[ Obs. Gower. 

Weéd’ded,a. Of, or pertaining to, wedlock or mar- 
riage. ‘“* Wedded love.” Milton. 

Weéd/der, n. A castrated ram; a wether. IW. Scott. | 

Wed/ding, n. Nuptial ceremony; nuptial festivi- 
ties; marriage; nuptiais. | 

Let her beauty be her wedding dower. Shak. 
t=" Wedding is often joined to other words, forming 
compounds denoting that which pertains to, or is used at, 
a wedding or weddings ; as, wedding-cake, wedding-cards, 
wedding-clothes, wedding-day, wedding-feasi, wedding- | 
guest, wedding-ring, and the like. ; 

Wedding faror, a bunch or knot of white ribbon, &c., | 
worn at weddings. i 

Wedge, n. [A-S. wecg, wicg, Icel. veggr, Dan. | 
vagge, Sw. vigg, D. wig, wigge, O. H. Ger. wekki, | 
weggi, M. H. Ger. wecke.] 

1. A piece of metal, or other hard 
material, thick at one end and sloping 
to a thin edge at the other, used in 
splitting wood, rocks, &c., in raising 
heavy bodies, and the like;—one of 
the five elementary machines, called 
the mechanical powers. [See Illust. 
of Mechanical Povwers.] 

2. (Geom.) A solid of five sides, 
having a rectangular base, two rectan- 





a, b, c, Wedge. 


gular or trapezoidal sides meeting in an edge, and 
two triangular ends. 
3. A mass of metal, especially when of a wedge- 


| 
' 
| 
| 


like form. “Wedges of gold.” Milton. | 
4. Any thing in the form of a wedge, asa body | 
of troops drawn up in such a form. } 
5. The person whose name stands lowest on the | 
list of the classical tripos;—so called from the | 
name of a person (Wedgewood) who occupied this | 
position with respect to the first list of 1828. [ Cant., | 
Cambridge Univ., Eng.] C. A. Bristed. 
Spherical wedge (Geom.), the portion of a sphere in- | 
cluded between two planes which intersect a diameter. | 
Wedée,v.t. [imp.& p. p. WEDGED: p. pr. & vb. | 
n. WEDGING.] 
1. To cleave with a wedge ; to separaie with 
wedges; to rive. 
2. To force or drive as a wedge is driven ; to} 
crowd or compress closely. | 
Among the crowd in the abbey where a finger } 
Could not be wedged in more. E 


3. To force, as a wedge forces its way ; as, to | 


wedge one’s way. Milion. | 
4. To fix in the manner of a wedge. “ Wedged| 
in the rocky shoals, and sticking fast.” Dryden. | 


5. To fasten with a wedge, or with wedges; as, to | 
wedgé on a scythe; to wedge in a rail, or a piece of 
timber. 

6. (Pottery.) To cut, as clay, into wedge-like 
masses, and work by dashing together, to expel air- | 
bubbles, &c. Tomlinson. | 

Wedber sent (wéj/shapt),a. [From wedge and 
shape.] 

1. Having the shape of a wedge; cuneiform. : 

2. (Bot.) Broad and truncate at the summit, and 
tapering down to the base; as, a wedge-shaped leaf. 

Wedge’-wise, adv. In the manner of a wedge. 

Wedég/wood-ware, n. [From the name of the| 
inventor, Josiah Wedgmaod, of England.] A kind) 
of semi-vitrified pottery, without much superficial | 
glaze, naturally of a cream-color, from being made 
of white clay, but capable of receiving any other | 
colors by means of metallic oxides and ochers. It 
is much used for ornamental ware, as vases, and | 
the like. 

Wed/liéck,n. [A-S. wedlac, a pledge, from wedd, 
a pledge, and lac, a gift, an offering. ] 

i. Marriage ; matrimony. “In holy wedlock | 
bands.” Shak. | 

2. A wife; a married woman. [0bs.] Beau. § Fi. 

Weéd/lick, v.¢. To marry; to unite in marriage; 
towed. [Mare.] Milton. 

Wednes’day (wtnz/d¥), n. [A-S. Wodnesdiig, 
from Woden, O. Sax. Wodan, O. H. Ger. Wuotan, 
O. Fries. Wéda, Icel. Odhinn, the highest god of | 
the Germans and Scandinavians, and A-S. dag, 
day; D. woensdag, Dan. onsdag, Sw. odensdag, 
onsdag.] The fourth day of the week; the next 
day after Tuesday. 

Wee, a. [Allied to O. H. Ger. wénag, wretched, | 
vile; M. H. Ger. wéneéc, wénic, miserable, small, | 
N. H. Ger. wenig, little, few, L. Ger. & D. weinig.] 
Very small; little; sometimes shrunken. [ Scot. 
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and Prov. Eng. Coillog.U. S.] ‘ A little wee face 
With a little yellow beard.” Shak. 
Wreech/’-élm (Synop., § 159), rn. A species of elm; 
witch-elm. Bacon. 
Weed, n. [A-S. wedd, widd, W. guwydd, trees, 
shrubs. See WEED, vt. ¢.] om 
1. Underbrush ; low shrubs. [Obs.] ‘‘ One rush- 
ing forth out of the thickest 2 Le Spenser. 
2. Any plant that is useless or troublesome. 
Too much manuring filled that field with weeds. Denham. 


3. Whatever is unprofitable or troublesome; any 
thing useless, ; 

4. Tobacco. [Cant., Eng. and U. S.] 

(=~ The word has no definite application to any par- 
ticular plant or species of plants. Whatever piants grow 
among corn or grass, in hedges, or elsewhere, and which 
are of no use to man, injurious to crops, or unsightly or 
out of place, are denominated zeeds. 


Weed,n. [A-S. wed, O. Sax. wad, widi, giwadi, 
QO. Fries. wede, wed, Icel. vod, O. D. waet, ghewaet, 
a & M, H. Ger. wat, gawdti, from Goth. ridan, to 

ind. 

ES 4 garment; clothing; especially an upper or 
outer garment. ‘ Lowly shepherd’s weeds.” Spen- 
ser. ‘* Woman’s weeds.” Shak. ‘* Palmer’s weeds.” 
Milton. 

He on his bed sat, the soft weeds he wore 
Put off. - Chapman. 
2. An article of dress worn in token of grief; a 
mourning garment or badge; especially in the plu- 
ral, mourning garb, as of a female; as, a widow’s 
weeds. ‘In a mourning 2reed, with ashes upon her | 
head, and tears abundantly flowing. ” Milton. 

[imp. & p. p. WEEDED; p. pr. & vd. n. 
WEEDING.] [A-S. weodian, D. wieden, L. Ger. | 
awéden. See WEED, 7.]} 

1. To free from noxious plants; as, to weed corn 
or onions; to weed a garden. 

2. To take away, as noxious plants; to remove, 
as that which is hurtful. “To weed up thyme.” | 
Shak. “Weeding from their children ill things.” 
Ascham. 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice, which the more man’s 
nature runs to, the more ought law to weed it out. con. 

3. To free from any thing hurtful or offensive. 
He weeded the kingdom of such as were devoted to Elaiana. 

Howell. 

Wreed/’er, n. One who, or that which, weeds or frees 
from any thing noxious. 

Weed/er-y, nm. Weeds collectively; also, a place 
full of weeds or for the growth of weeds. {Rare.] 
Weed’-hook, n. <A hook used for cutting away or 
extirpating weeds. Tusser. 
Weed/ing-chis'el, n. A tool with a divided chis- 











el point, for cutting the roots of large weeds within | Weep’ing,n. Lamentation with tears. = 
Wreep/ing-ly, adv. Ina weeping manner. ~ ° 
Wess a. Ripe or ready for weeping. 

a é 


: : 
Weep/ing-rick, n. A 


the ground. 
Weed/ing-fér’ceps,n. An instrument for taking 
up some sorts of plants in weeding. 
Weeed’ing-férk, n. A strong, three-pronged fork, 
used in clearing ground of weeds;—called aiso | 


Weed/ing-hook, n. A weed-hook. 
Weed/ing-i/ron (-i/urn),n. See WEEDING-FORK. 
Weed/ing-rhim (-rim),n. [Cf. Prov. Eng. rim, to | 
remove.] An implement somewhat like the frame | 
of a wheel-barrow, used for tearing up weeds on | 
summer fallows, and the like. [Prov. Eng.] 
Wreed/ing-tongs, n. pl. The same as WEEDING- 
FORCEPS, q. v. 
Weed/less, a. 
Weed’y, a. [compar. WEEDIER; superl. WEEDIEST.] 


weeding-iron. | 


Ween, v.i. [A-8. wénan, wenan, 
Pr 
. H. Ger. wanjan, 
H. Ger. wihnen, Icel. véina, vona, 


Weep, v. i. 


Weep, v.i. 


Wreep/er, n. 


Vreep’iul, a. Full of weeping or lamentation oF 
grieving. [Obs.] cli 


Weep/ing-spring,n. <A spring 


Weep/ing-wil/ low, n. 


| Weer’ish, a. 


Wee’sel, n. 
Free from weeds or noxious matter, | Weet, v.i. [imp. wot.] [A-S.& O. Sax. witan, Goth. 












































WEEZEL> 


Zum, a wicker basket.] .A kind of t 


snare for fish. [Obs. 






Dan. vente ; A-S. vén, véna, hope, ’ 
ion, Goth. véns, O. Sax. wan, O. Fr w 
waan, O. H. Ger. wan, N. H. Ger. wahn, I 
von.] To think; to imagine; to fancy. 
poet. 


For well I of. 

Never before in the bowers of Hight . 
Had the form of an earthly fay been seen. — R 
Though never a dream the roses set ' 
Of science or love's compliment, ae 
I ween they smeltassweet. 2B 


imp. & p. p. WERT; p. pr. & 
WEEPING.] [A-S. wépan, O. Fries. wépa, 
wépan, wopjan, Goth. vopjan, Icel. épa, O. H. Ger. 





wuofan, wuofjan, M. H. Ger. wiifen, wuofen, wiie- 
Jen. Cf. WHOOP.] : ' c a 

1. To express sorrow, grief, or anguish, rol 
ery, or by other manifest signs; in modern use, to 
show grief or other passions by shedding ‘ 
shed tears; to cry. .+. 8 — 
as they all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s n : : 


rot oeen 
Phocion was rarely seen to weeportolaugh. it 
2. To lament; to complain. um 
3. To flow in drops; to run in drops. 
blood zreeps from my heart.” ¢ umes 
4. To drop water; to drip; to be soaked or 
wet. ~ Pag’ 
5. To hang the branches, as if in sorrow; 


pendent; to droop; as, a weeping willow. = 
1. To lament; to bewail; tobemoan. _ 
We, wandering,go 
Through dreary wastes, and weep each other’s woe. Top \ 
2. To shed or pour forth, as tears; to shed drop 
by drop, as if tears; as, to — tears | Ok. 
z ae whose rich trees wept odorous gums ’ 
m,” 4 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth. ' Milton. 
1. One who weeps; one who sheds 
tears. ¢ aa. 
2. A white border on the sleeve of a mourning 
coat or dress. asin Ale 
The solicitude he showed about his was very touch- 
ing. Many atime I have sewed them aor he stood by 
till the work was finished. ifrs. Gordon. 


3. (Zoél.) A species of monkey, of the sapajou_ 
group; Cebus apella. x we 


= 


Wycliffe. 


porous rock, from which 
that slowly dis- 


- 4 ae 
(Bot.) A species of wil- 
low whose branches grow very long and slender, 
and hang down nearly in a perpendicular direction ;_ 
Salix Babylonica. ee 
[See WEARIsH.] Insipid ; weak ; 
Obs.] ‘ Ascham. 


EASEL. 


water gradually issues. 


charges water. 


washy; surly. 
See 


vitan, O. Fries. wita, weta, L. Ger. & D. weten,Icel. 


1. Relating to, or consisting of, weeds. ‘“‘Weedy| vita, Sw. veta, Dan. vide, O. H. Ger. wizan, an 
trophies.” Shak.| “M. H. Ger. wizzen, N. H. Ger. wissen, allied to Skr._ 
2. Abounding with weeds; as, weedy grounds; a| wid, to know, Lat. videre, Gr. Fidety. Cf. Wir and 
weedy garden; weedy corn. | Wor.] To know; to wit. [ Obs.] . Spenser. 
Weed’y, a. Dressed in weeds or mourning gar-| Weet/ing-ly, adv. With knowledge; knowingly. 
ments. [Rare or collog.} Obs.) _ Spenser. 
She was as weedy as in the early days of her mourning. eet/less, a. Unknowing. [Obs.] . 


Dickens. | WWee'’ver,n. 


Week, n. [O. Eng. wyke, woke, A-S. weoce, wice, 
wuce, O. Sax. wica, O. Fries. wike, Icel. vika, Sw. : 
recka, Dan. uge, Scot. owk, D. week, L. Ger. wéke, 
O.H. Ger. wecha, N. H. Ger. woche, Goth. viko.} | 
A period of seven days, usually that reckoned from 
one Sabbath or Sunday to the next. 

I fast twice in the week. Luke xviii. 12. | 
Prophetic week, a week of years, or seven years. ; 
Dan. ix. 24. ! 

Week’-day, n. Any day of the week except the 
Sabbath or Sunday. 

Week/’ly, a. 1. Pertaining to a week, or to week- | 
days. : 

2. Coming, happening, or done once a week; 
hebdomadary; as, a weekly payment of bills; a 
weekly gazette; a weekly allowance. 

Weekly tenant, a tenant paying rent by the week, and 
liable to removal on a week's notice. Simmonds. 

Week’ly,n. <A publication issued once in seven 
days, or appearing once in a week. 

Week/’ly, adr. Once a week; by hebdomadal peri- 
ods; as, each performs service weeily. 

Week’wam,n. See WIGWAM. 

Weel,n. [A-S. wel. See WELL.] A whirlpool. [ Obs.] 

Weel, n. [Prov. Eng. weal, a wicker bas- 

Weel’y, 
cause made of willow twigs. Cf. Lat. gualus, qua- 


Wee’viled (wé/yld), a. [Written also u 


Wee’vil-y, a. Having weevils. [Also weevil 
Wee/’zel, n. nen teders 
ket to catch eels, allied to willow, be-| Wee’zel, a. Thin; sharp; as, a weezel face. [ Pr 







[Also written weaverish.] 
vivere, vivelle, N. Lat. viverinus, viri t 
(Ichth.) A kind of fish belonging to the perch 
ily, and of the genus Trachinus, of which t 


= 
trove 
- 








: tte ae 


Lesser Weever, or Sting-fish. 


They inflict wounds _ 
with the spines of their first dorsal fin, which are _ 
much dreaded. Their fleshisesteemed. ; 
Wee/vél (we/vl), n. [A-S. wifel, wibil, L. Ger. & O. 


four species are well known. 


D. wevel, O. H. Ger. wibil, wibel, Prov. Ger. wiebel, — 
wibel, wibbel, Lith. wabalas, allied to A- ogre ’ 
O. H. Ger. weban, to weave.] (Entom.) A lin- | 
sect of the beetle tribe, with a long, i } 
See CurctLio. 






Infested by weevils; as, w grain. ..4s 0. 59 


See WEASEL. Tefenh FO 
ov. 
* 


Eng.| See WEASEL. 
















-p.ofwave. [Obs.] See Wave. 
8. wift, weft, wefta, from wefan, to 


e woof of cloth; the threads that cross the 
; to selvage. 

3; a thing woven. 

A thing waved, waived, or cast away; 2 


rr Spenser. 

‘e,n. Texture. [0bs.] Grew. 

ism, n. Excessive use of the pronoun we; 
-called also weism. [Collog. or candy 


Wehr’-wolf, n. The same as WERE-WOLP, q. v. 
Weigh (wa), v.t. [imp. & p. p. WEIGHED; p. pr.& 
WEIGHING.] [A-S. wegan, to bear, move, to 
. & O. Ger. wegen, M. H. Ger. wiigen, Icel. 
. viga, Dan. veie, allied to Lat. rehere, to 
ir. vah; A-S. wege 
. Ger. wage, a balance. 
__1. To bear up ;. to raise; to lift so that it hangs in 
the air; to swing up; as, to weigh anchor. 
___ 2. To examine by the balance; to ascertain the | 
mors of, that is, the force with which a thing 
tends to the center of the earth; to determine the 
heaviness of; as, to weigh sugar; to weigh gold. 
___ 3. To be equivalent to in weight; to counterbal- 
ance; to have the heaviness of. “A body weighing 
divers ounces.” ‘Boyle, 
4. To pay, allot, or take by weight. 
They weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver. Zech. xi. 12. 
5. To ponder in the mind; to consider or exam- 
ine for the purpose of forming an opinion or coming | 
to a conclusion; to balance; to estimate deliberate- 
ly and maturely. ‘‘ Without sufficiently weighing 
Had no better weighed 
The strength he was to cope with. Bilton. 
aopeh, looker. | 
Here in nice balance truth with gold she weighs. Pope. 
*« All that she so dear did weigh.” Spenser. ‘I 
weigh not you.” Shak. ; 


his expressions.” W. Scoté. 
not who it is which speaketh, but weigh =e what 

@. To consider as worthy of notice; to regard. 
To weigh down. (a.) To overbalance. (4.) To oppress 
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ee H. Ger. waga, wagi, 


we 
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is 
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with weight; to overburden; to depress. * To weigh thy 
"spirit down.” 4 Milton. 
Weigh (wa), v.i. 1. To have weight; to be heavy; 


as, to weigh lighter or heavier. - 
2. Hence, to be considered as important; to have 
weight in the intellectual balance. 
This objection ought to weigh with those whose reading is | 
_ designed for much talk and little knowledge. Locke. | 
_ 3. To bear heavily; to press hard. | 


Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart. 


4. To judge; to estimate. [Rare.] 
Could not weigh of worthiness aright. 
To weigh down, to sink by its own weight. 
Weigh (wa), n. A certain quantity estimated by 
ae an English measure of weight; a wey.) 

See Wey. 

Weigh’a-ble (wi/-), a. 
Weigh’age (wi’ej), n. 


Spenser. 


Capable of being weighed. | 
A duty or toll paid for | 


weighing merchandise. Bouvier. | 
Weigh’-board (wa’-), n. (Mining.) Clay inter-| 
secting a vein. Weale. 


Weigh’-bridgZe (wa’-), n. A weighing machine, 
on which carts and their loads are driven to be 
weighed; platform scales. 

Weighed (wad), p. a. Experienced. [Obs. and 
rare.| - “A young man not weighed in state af- | 
fairs. 


Bacon. 
Weigh’er (wa/er),n. 1. One who weighs. 
2. An officer whose duty it is to weigh commodi- 


ties. 

Weigh’-house (wi/-), n.: pl. WEIGH’/-HOUSES. A> 
building at or within which the weight of things is 
ascertained by suitable apparatus. Simmonds. 

eae (wa/ing-),. A cage in which | 
small living animals may be conveniently weighed. | 

Weigh’ing-house (wa), n.; pl. WEIGH/ING-| 
HOUS-ES. A weigh-house. See WEIGH-HOUSE. 


n. 
_[Obs.] ‘At wild adventure, like a forlorn | 
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to some standard unit; as, a mass of stone having j 
the weight of five hundred pounds. 

3. Hence, pressure; burden; importance; pow- 
er; influence; efficacy; consequence; moment; im- 
pressiveness; as, the weight of care or business; a 
consideration of vast weight. ‘The weight of this 
sad time.” Shak. 

For the public all this weight he bears. Milton. 


4. A scale or graduated standard of heaviness; 

a mode of estimating weight ; as, troy weight ; apoth- 
ecaries’ weight. 

5. A ponderous mass; something heavy. 

A man leaps better with weightsin hishands. Bacon. 


6. A definite mass of iron, lead, brass, or other | 
metal, to be used for ascertaining the weight of | 
other bodies; as, an ounce weight. 

7. (Mech.) The resistance against which a ma- 
chine acts, as opposed to the power which moves it; 
in the simple mechanical powers, usually a heavy | 
body to be set in motion or held in equilibrium by | 
the power, as in the lever, pulley, and the like. } 

8. (Med.) A sensation of heaviness or pressure | 
over the whole body, or over a part of it. Dunglison. | 

Weight of observations (Astron. & Physics), a number 
expressing the most probable relative value of each ob- | 
servation in determining the result of a series of observa- | 
tions of the same kind. } 

Syn.—Ponderousness; gravity; heaviness; pressure; | 
burden; load; importance; power; influence; efficacy; 
consequence; moment; impressiveness. 


Weight (wit),v.t. [imp.& p. p. WEIGHTED; p. pr. ) 
. N. WEIGHTING.] To load with a weight or | 
weights; to load down; to make heavy; to attach 
weights to; as, to weight a horse or jockey at a) 
race; to weight a whip-handle. ‘‘The arrows of 
satire, feathered with wit, weighted with sense.” | 

Coleridge. | 
1. In a weighty man-| 


Weight/ily (wat/-), adv. 
ner; heavily; ponderously. 
2. With force or impressiveness ; with moral 
power. i 
Weight/i-mess (wit/-), n. 1. State or quality of) 
being weighty ; ponderousness; gravity ; heaviness. | 
2. Solidity ; force ; impressiveness ; power of 
convincing ; importance; as, the weightiness of an | 
argument. 
Weizght/less (wit/les), a. Having no weight; im- 
ponderable; light. 
Weight’/y (watt), a. [compar. WEIGHTIER; su- 
perl. WEIGHTIEST. | : 
1. Having weight; heavy; 
weighty body. 
2. Hence, important; forcible; momentous ; 
adapted to turn the balance in the mind, or to con- 


ponderous; as, a 


vince. ‘‘ Weighty reasons.” Shak. 
Let me have your advice in a weighty affair. Swift. 

3. Rigorous; severe. [Rare.] “Our weightier 
judgment.” Shak. 


Syn.—Heavy; ponderous ; burdensome ; onerous ; 
forcible; momentous; efficacious. 

Weir, n. [See WEAR.] 1. A dam in a river to stop 
and raise the water, for conducting it to a mill, for | 
taking fish, and the like. : 

2. A fence of stakes or twigs set in a stream for 
taking fish; a wear. [See WEAR.] i 


Weird, n. [A-S. wyrd, fate, fortune, one of the! 
Fates; O. Sax. wurth, O. H. Ger. wurt, uurt, Icel. 
urdhr.] : 

1. A spell or charm.- W. Scott. 
2. Fate; destiny; also, a prediction. Wf. Scott. 
Weird, a. 1. Skilled in witchcraft. ) 
The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the sea and land. Shak. | 


2. Relating to, or partaking of, witchcraft; caused 
by, or suggesting, magical influence; tainted with 
sorcery ; supernatural; unearthly ; wild; as, a 
weird appearance, look, sound, and the like. 

Myself too had weird seizures. Tennyson. | 

Weird sisters, the Fates. [Sco?.] G. Douglas. | 

Weird, v. i. To foretell the fate of; to predict; to | 
destine to. [Scoé.] Jamieson. 


Weigh’-léck (wa’-),n. A lock, as on a canal, at | ¥WWé/ism,n. The same as WEGOTISM, q. Vv. 


which boats are weighed and their tonnage is settled. | 
Weigh’ing-ma-chine’ (wi/ing-ma-sheen’), n. 
Any large machine or apparatus for weighing; es- | 


Kaan platform scales, arranged for weighing Weive,r.t. To waive. See WAIVE. [| Obs. 


eavy bodies, as wagons, with their loads, and the | 
like. ; 
Weight (wat), n. [A-S. wiht, gewihi, L. Ger. wich, | 
wigt, Icel. & Sw. vigt, Dan. vagt, M.H. Ger. gewiht, | 
N.H. Ger. gewicht. See WEIGH. i 

1. The quality of being heavy; that property of 
bodies by which they tend toward the center of the 
earth; gravity. 

Ge Weight differs from gravity in being the effect of 
gravity, or the downward pressure of a body under the 
influence of gravity; hence, it constitutes a measure of 
the force of gravity, and being the resultant of all the 
forces exerted by gravity upon the different particles of 
the body, it is proportional to the quantity of matter in 
the body. : 

2. Quantity of heaviness; comparative tendene 
to ne a of the earth; that which any thing 
weighs; quantity of matter as estimated by the 

, or expressed numerically with reference 


Wreiss/ite (49), n. [From Prof. Weiss, of Berlin.] 
(Min.) A blue or green variety of iolite, occurring 
in small masses iz chlorite slate. Dana, 

Gower. 

Wela-way, interj. [A-S. 1@ 1a, wild, wa, la, wi, 
walawa, wi-la-wei, oh! O if ! well-a-day, alas, from 
wa, woe, and /@, O, oh, lo, behold. Cf. WELLADAY.] | 


Alas! [Obs.] Spenser. 
Welch, a. (Geog.) Of, or pertaining to, Wales; 
Welsh. [Rare.] See WELSH. ; 


Weélich’man, n.; n. pl. WELCH/MEN. (Geog.) A 
native or inhabitant of Wales; a Welshman. 

Weledéme (wil’/kum), a. [A-S. wilcuma, a wel-| 
come guest, wilcume, interj., wileumian, to wel- 
come, from zil, as a prefix, for wel, weil, and cu-| 
man, to come, cuma, a comer; Ger. willkommen, 
bewilikommnen ; O. Fr. wilecome, welcumier.} 

1. Received with gladness; admitted willingly to 
the house, entertainment, and company; as, a wel- 
come guest. ; 

3. Producing gladness in its reception; grateful; 


pleasing; as, a welcome present; welcome news. | — 


* ©, welcome‘hour!” Milton. | 


WELL 


3. Free to have or enjoy gratuitously ; as, you are 
welcome to the use of my library. bed 
.. E=_ Welcome is used elliptically for you are welcome. 
Welcome, great monarch, to your own.” Dryden. 


3 bid welcome, to receive with professions of kind- 
Ss. 


Welcome-to-our-house, a certain plant. Ainsworth. 


WelVedme, n. 1. Salutation of a new comer. 
“* Welcome ever smiles.” Shak, 
2. Kind reception of a guest or new comer; as, 

we entered the house and found a ready zeicome. 
Truth finds an entrance and a welcome too. South. 

Wel’eéme (wél’kum), vr. ¢. [imp. & p. p. WEL- 
COMED; p. pr. & vb.n. WELCOMING.] [Sax. wileu- 
mian.| To salute with kindness, as a new comer; 
to receive and entertain hospitably and cheerfully. 

‘Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 

WeEVedme-ly, adv. Ina welcome manner. 

Wel’/e6me-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
welcome; gratefulness; agreeableness; kind re- 
ception. 

Wel’/eém-er, n. One who welcomes; one who sa- 
lutes or receives F udly a new comer. 

Weld, n. [Scot. wald, Prov. Ger. waude, wiede, N. 
H. Ger. wau, Dan. & Sw. rau, D. wou, wource, 
Fr. gaude, It. guado, guadarella, Sp. gualda, Pg. 
gualde, gauda. 

1. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Reseda (RP. luteola), 
growing in England and various European coun- 
tries; dyer’s weed; woad ; — used by dyers to give 
a yellow color. [Written also woad, woald, wold, 
and would.]} 

2. The color or coloring matter extracted from 
Reseda luteola. 


Bilton. 


Weld, v.t. To wield. [0bs.] Spenser. 
Péld, rv. t. fimp. & p. p. WELD- 
ED; p. pr. & vb. n. WELDING.] Zz 
(Ger. & D. aan, Sw. villa. fe aes 
Cf. WIELD. © press or beat 
into ae and permanentun- “—~——¥\7——— 
ion, as two pieces of iron when a 
heated almost to fusion. Ure, 
=" Very few of the metals, be- 
sides iron, are capable of being 
welded ; but tortoise-shell pos- c 
sesses this useful property. LT 
Weld, zn. . The oie . being Soe 
welded ; the joint made by weld- 
peg ZY 
Weld/a-ble, a. Capable of be- Modes of Welding. 
ing welded. a, butt-weld, or jump- 
Weld/er, x. One who welds, or eee ee Fweld; 
unites by welding. ? 
Weelid’er,n. One who welds, or wields; a manager; 
an actual occupant. [0és.] Swift. 


Weéld’ing-héat, n. The heat necessary for weld- 
ing iron bars. 

Weé/lew, v.¢. To welkor wither. [0Obs.] Wycliffe. 

Welfare, n. [From well and jare, to go, to be in 
any state, good or bad, to proceed, to happen: D. 
welvaart, Dan. velfard, Sw. valfard, Ger. wohl- 
Jahrt.} Well-doing or well-being in any respect; 
the enjoyment of health and the common blessings 
of life; prosperity ; happiness ; exemption from 
any evil or calamity. ‘‘ To study for the people’s 
welfare.” Shak. 

Syn.— Well-being; prosperity; happiness. 

Welk, r.i. [imp. & p. p. WELKED (wélkKt): p. pr. 
& vb. n. WELKING.] [D. & N. H. Ger. welken, O. 
H. Ger. welhén, from weih, wele, N. H. Ger. welk, 
A-S. hwile, lean. Cf. also A-S. hiélan, to putrefy.] 
To decline; to fade; to decay; to fall. [Obds.] 

Ruddy Phebus gins to welt in west. Spenser. 


The church, that before by insensible degrees welked and 
impaired, now with large steps went down hill decaying. 


Milton. 
Welk, v.¢. 1. To contract; to shorten. i 
Now sad winter welked hath the day. Spenser. 


2. To cause to wither by exposure to the sun; to 
wilt; to wither; also, to soak; to beat severely. 
Prov. Eng.) Halliwell. 
élk, v. t. [See WHELK.}] To mark with protu- 
berances or ridges. [Ubs. or rare.| ‘‘ Horns welied 
and waved, like the enridged sea.” Shak. 
Welk, n. (Conch.) A whelk. See WHEELER. 
Wel’kin, n. [A-S. wolcen, welen, cloud, air, sky, 
heaven, O. Sax. wolcan, O. Fries. wolken, ulken, O. 
H. Ger. wolchan, M. H. Ger. wolken, N. H. Ger. 
wolke, L. Ger. wulke, Skr. ralahaka, a cloud.] The 
visible regions of the air; the vault of heaven; the 
sky. ‘ The fair wel<in foully overcast.” Spenser. 
“ When storms the welin rend.” Wordsworth. 
t=" Weikin eye, in Shakespeare, is interpreted by John- 
son, a blue eye, from telkin, the sky; by Todd, a rolling 
eye, from A-S. teaican, to roll; and by Entick, a lan- 
guishing eye. See WELK. 
Well, n. [A-S. well, wyll, weall, will, wella, wylla, 
wylle, from weallan, to boil; O. Fries. walle, walla, 
D. wel, a spring or fountain; Icel. rella, boiling 
heat, fire, glow, Dan. réild, spring, source, Ger. 
a wave. j a 
1. An issue of water from the earth; a spring; a 
fountain. 


Begin, then, sisters of the sacred swell. Milion. 
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2, Hence, asource, ‘‘ Dan Chaucer, well of Eng- 
lish undefiled.” Spenser. 

3. A pit or hole sunk into the earth to such a 
depth as to reach a supply of water, generally of a 
cylindrical form, and walled with stone or bricks to 
prevent the earth from caving in. 

4. (Naut.) (a.) An inclosure in the middle of a 
ship’s hold, around the pumps, from the bottom to 
the lower deck, to preserve them from damage, 
(b.) An apartment in the middle of the hold of a 
fishing-vessel, made tight at the sides, but having 
holes perforated in the bottom to let in fresh water 
for the preservation of fish while they are trans- 
ported to market. (c.) A vertical passage in the 
stern into which an auxiliary screw-propeller may 
be drawn up out of water. 

5. (Mil.) A hole or excavation in the earth, in 
mining, from which run branches or galleries, 

6. (Arch.) A well-hole. See WELL-HOLE. 

7. The lower part of a furnace, into which the 
metal falls. 

Artesian well. See ARTESIAN. 

WEI, v. i. [imp. & p. p. WELLED ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WELLING.] [A-S. weallan, wyllan, wellan; O. Sax. 
wallan, O. Fries. walla, Icel. vella. See WALLOP.] 
To issue forth, as water from the earth; to flow; to 
spring. 

From his two springs in eh apreie sunny realm, 
Pure welling out, he through the lucid lake 
Of fair Dambea rolls his infant streams. 

WEll, v.¢. To pour forth, as from a well. 

Well, a. [compar. and superl. wanting, the defi- 
ciency being supplied by better and best, from an- 
other root.] [See infra.] 

1. Good in condition or circumstances; desirable, 
either in a natural or moral sense; fortunate; con- 
venient; advantageous; happy; as, it is eel for us 
that we are so far removed from the rest of the 
world. 


Thomson. 


It was well with us in Egypt. Num, xi. 18. 

2. Being in health; sound in body; not ailing, 

diseased, or sick; as, a well man; the patient has 
recovered, and is perfectly well. 

Is your father well, the old man of whom ye spake? Gen. xliii. 27. 

Your friends are well. Shak. 


3. Being in favor; favored; fortunate. 

He followed the fortunes of that family, and was well with 
Ilenry the Fourth. Dryden. 

4. (Marine Insurance.) Safe ; as, a ship war- 
ranted well at a certain day and place. 

Well, adv. [O. Eng. wele, A-8. wela, wel, Goth. 
vaila, O. Sax., O. Fries., & D. wel, Icel. & Dan. vel, 
Sw. vil, L. Ger. wel, wol, O. D. wale, O. H. Ger. 
welo, wola, wala, M. H. Ger. wole, wol, wal, N. HW. 
Ger. wol, wohl.] 

1. Ina good or proper manner; justly; rightly; 
not ill or wickedly. 

If thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door. Gen. iv. 7. 

2. Suitably to one’s condition, to the occasion, or 
to a proposed end or use; suitably; abundantly; 
fully; adequately; thoroughly. 

Lot... beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was well 
watered every where. Gen. xiii. 10. 

We are weil able to overcome it. Num. xiii. 30. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household. Prov. xxxi. 27. 
Servant of God, well done; well hast thou fought 

The better fight. Milton. 

3. In such manner as is desirable; s0 as one 
could wish; favorably; advantageously; conven- 
iently. 

Know 
In measure what the mind can well contain. 
All the world speaks well of you. 
4. Considerably; not a little; far. 
Abraham and Sarah were old, and well stricken in age. 
Gen. xviii. 11. 

(=~ Well is sometimes used elliptically for zt ts well, 
and as an expression of satisfaction with what has been 
said or done, and sometimes it expresses concession, or is 
merely expletive; as, well, the work is done; ell, let us 
go; well, well, be it so. 

(2 Well is prefixed to many words, especially to ad- 
jectives and participles, forming a kind of loose compound 
with them, expressing what is right, fit, laudable, or not 
defective, and usually of very obvious signification; as, 
well-affected, well-designed, well-directed, well-formed, 
well-meant, well-minded, well-ordered, well-seasoned, 
well-tasted. Many words of this class whose meaning is 
oad aes or whose use is only occasional, are omitted 

ere. 

As well as, and also; not less than; one as much as 
the other; as, a sickness long as well as severe; London 
is the largest city in England, as well as the capital. — 
Well enough, well or good in a moderate degree; so as to 
give satisfaction, or so as to require no alteration. — Well 
off, in good condition; especially, in good condition as 
to property or any advantages; thriving; prosperous. — 
Well to do, well off ; prosperous;—used also adjective- 
ly. — Well to live, in easy circumstances; well off. Forby. 

Wéell/a-day, interj. [Corrupted from welaway. 
Johnson.] Alas! welaway! 

WeEll’-bé/ing, n. Welfare; happiness; prosperity ; 
as, virtue is essential to the well-being of men or of 
society. 

WéEll’-bodat, n. A fishing-boat with a well to keep 
fish in, in order to bring them alive to market. 

WEll’-bOr/er, m. One who digs or bores for water; 
one who makes wells. Simmonds. 


Dilton, 
Dope. 
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WéEll/-bérn, a. Born of a noble or respectable 
family ; not of mean birth. = 
WELl’-bréd, a. Educated to polished manners; 
polite; cultivated; refined. 
Iam as well-bred as the earl's granddaughter. Thackeray. 


WEll/-dg/er,. One who does well; one who does 
good to another; a benefactor. 

Well’/-dg/ing, n. <A doing well; performance of 
duties. 

WeEll’-drain, n. 1. A drain or vent for water, 
somewhat like a well or pit, serving to discharge the 
water of wet land. 

2. A drain conducting to a well or pit. 

WEll/-driin, v.t. [imp. & p.p. WELL-DRAINED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. WELL-DRAINING.] To drain, as 
land, by means of wells or pits, which receive the 
water, and from which it is discharged by machin- 


ery. 

WéeEll/fare,n. Welfare. [Obs.] See WELFARE. 

WéEll’/-fa/vored, a. Handsome ; well formed ; 
beautiful; pleasing to the eye. 

Rachel was beautiful and well-favored. Gen. xxix. 17. 
WEll’-héad, n. A source, spring, or fountain. 
WeEll’-hOle, n. 1. (Arch.) The open space in the 

middle of a staircase, beyond the ends of the stairs ; 
—called also well, and sometimes limited to the 
open space in the middle of a winding staircase, or 
to the opening in the middle of a staircase built 
round a hollow newel. 

2. A cavity which receives a counterbalancing 
weight in certain mechanical contrivances, and also 
for other purposes. Buchanan, 

WéEll’/-in-f6rmed/’, a. Correctly informed; pro- 
vided with information; well furnished with authen- 
tic knowledge; intelligent. 

Wel/ling-tons, n, pl. A kind of long boots for 
men, Simmonds. 

WéEll/-in-tén/tioned, a. Having upright inten- 
tions or honorable purposes. ‘‘ Dutchmen who had 
sold themselves to France, as the well-intentioned 
party.” Macaulay. 

Well/-known (-non), a. Fully known; generally 
known or acknowledged. 


Well/-man/nered, a. [From well and manner.] 


Polite; well-bred; complaisant. Dryden. 
Well’-méan/er, n. [From well and mean.] One 
whose intention is good. Dryden. 


Weéll’-méan/ing, a, Having a good intention. 

WeEll’/-méant, a. Rightly intended; kind; friendly. 

Well/-mind/’ed, a. Well disposed; having a good 
mind. 

Well’-m6r/al-ized, a. Regulated or characterized 
by good morals. Milner. 

Well/-nat/tired, a. Good-natured; kind. Dryden. 

WeEll/-nigh (-ni), adv. Almost; nearly. 

WeEll/-plight/ed (-plit/ed), a Well folded. [0bs.] 
“ Her well-plighted frock.” Spenser. 

WEll-réad, a. Of extensive reading ; deeply 
versed ; — followed by the preposition in. 

WeEll/-room,7. 1. A room where a well or spring 
is situated; especially, one built over a mineral 
spring, &c. Simmonds. 

2. (Naut.) A depression in the bottom of a boat, 
&c., into which water may run, and whence it is 
thrown out with a scoop. 

Wll/-seen, a. Having seen many things or places; 
hence, accomplished; experienced. [ Obs.] B. § £1. 

WéEll/-sét, a. Having good symmetry of parts. 

WEll/-sink/er, m. One who sinks or digs wells. 

WEll’/-sink/ing, n. The art or process of sinking 
or digging a well or wells. 

WeEll-spéd, a. Having good success. 

WEll’-sp6k/en (-spok’/n), a. 
speak. ] 

1. Speaking well; speaking with fitness or grace; 
or speaking kindly. 
2. Spoken with propriety ; as, well-spoken words. 

WéEll/-spring, n. A fountain; aspring; a source 
of continual supply. 

Understanding is a well-spring of life unto him that hath it; 
but the instruction of fools is folly. Prov. xvi. 22. 

WEll-stair/eaise,n. (Arch.) A winding stair- 
ay inclosed within walls; a stairway with a well- 

ole. 

WeEll/-sweep, 7. A long pole balanced upon a high 
post and used in drawing water by means of a 
bucket from a well; asweep. See SwEeEp. 

WELI-wn»/ter, n. The water that flows into a well 
from subterrancous springs; water drawn from a 
well. 


WeEll/-willVer, n. [From well and will.] One who 


wishes well or means kindly. [Rare.] ‘A well- 
willer of yours.” Brydges. 
WeEll/-wish, 7. A wish ot happiness. Addison. 


WEl11/-wish/er, n. One who wishes another well; 
a person beneyolently or friendlily inclined. 

Welsh, a. hae willsc, wiéilisc, wilisc, welisc, 
weallisc, wealhisc, from wealh, a stranger, foreigner, 
not of Saxon origin, a Welshman, a Celt, Gael, O. 
H. Ger. walah, M. H. Ger. walch, N. H. Ger. wale ; 
O. H. Ger. walahisc, M. H. Ger. welhisch, welsch, 
wiilsch, N. H. Ger. wiilsch or welsch, Celtic, Welsh, 
Italian, French, foreign, strange, not from A-S, 
weallian, to wander, but formed from Lat. Gallus, 
a Gaul.] (Geog.) Belonging or relating to Wales, 
orits inhabitants. [Rarely written also Velch.] 


Welsh flannel, the finest kind of flannel, made from the 


{From well and} 


WENCHER 


fleeces of the flocks of the Welsh mountains, and chiefly 
manufactured by hand. Sitmmonds.— Welsh glaive, or 
Welsh hook, a weapon of war used in former times by the 
Welsh, commonly regarded as a kind of pole-ax. Cai 
Fairholt.— Welsh groin (Arch.), a groin formed by the 
intersection of two cylindrical vaults, one of which is 
lower than the other. Gwilt.— Welsh mortgage (0. Eng. 
Law), a species of mortgage, being a conveyance of an 
estate, redeemable at any time, on payment of the prin- 
cipal, with an understanding that the profits in the mean 
time shall be received by the mortgagee without account, 
in satisfaction of interest. Bwrrill.— Welsh mutton, a 
choice and delicate kind of mutton obtained from a small 
breed of sheep in Wales. Simmonds. — Welsh onion 
(Bot.), a plant resembling the onion, indigenous in Sibe- 
ria; Allium fistulosum ;—said to have been introduced 
from Germany, and supposed to have derived its name 
from the German term Walsch, foreign. ng. Cyc. 
Loudon.— Welsh parsley, hemp, or halters made from 
hemp. [0bs. and burlesque.] Beau. & Fl. — Welsh rab- 
bit. [Properly Welsh rare-bit.] Cheese melted into a 
mass, and usually spread over slices of toasted bread. — 
Welsh wig, a worsted cap. Simmonds. 


Welsh, n. sing. or pl. 1. (sing.) The language of 
Wales, or of the Welsh. 

2. (pl.) (G@eog.) The natives or inhabitants of 
Wales. 

{=> The Welsh call themselves Cymry, in the plural, 
and a Welshman Cymro, and their country Cymru, of 
which the adjective is Cymreig, and the name of their 
language Cymraeg. They are a branch of the Celtic fam- 
ily, and a relic of the aboriginal population of England, 
driven into mountains by the Anglo-Saxon invaders. 


Wéish’man, n. ; pl. WELSH/MEN. ( Geog.) A native 
or inhabitant of Wales; one of the Welsh. 

WeEl/séme, a. Prosperous; well. [Obs.] Wuycliffe. 

WeEVséme-ly, adv. In a welsome manner; pros- 
perously; well. [Obs.] Wycliffe. 

Welt, n. [Scot. welt, A-S. weltan, to roll, or more 
probably from W. gwald, a hem, a welt, gwaldu, to 
welt or to hem, from gwal, a fence or wall, gwaliav, 
to inclose.] That which, being folded or brought 
round, serves to guard, strengthen, or adorn some- 
thing; as, (@.) A small cord covered with cloth 
and sewed on a seam or border to strengthen it; an 
edge of cloth folded on itself, usually over a cord, 
and sewed down. (b.) A hem, border, or fringe. 
[Obs. or rare.) (c.) A narrow strip of leather 
around a shoe, between the upper leather and sole, 
(d.) (Steam-boilers.) A batten riveted over the seam 
between two plates. 

Welt-joint, a joint made with a welt, in distinction from 
one made by overlapping the plates. 

Welt, v.t. [imp. & p. p. WELTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WELTING.] To furnish witha welt; to sewa welt on. 

Welt, v.t. To welter or wither; to wilt. [Rare.] 

Wel’ter, v.i. [imp. & p. p. WELTERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. WELTERING. ] Ger. weltern, woltern, 
A-8. weltan, wiiltan, to roll, to welter, Dan. viilte, 
valtre, vralte, Sw. viltra, vilta, Icel. velta, O. A. 
Ger. walzan, M. H. Ger. walzen, N. H. Ger. wiilzen, 
Goth. valtjan, valvjan.] 

1. To roll, as the body of an animal; to wallow; 
to tumble about, especially in any thing foul or de- 
filing. ‘‘ The priests at the altar... weléering in 
their blood.” Landor. 

When we welter in pleasures and idleness, then we eat and 


drink with drunkards. Latimer. 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. Dilton. 


2. To rise and fall, as waves; to tumble over, as 
billows. ‘‘ The weltering waves.” Milton. ‘‘ Waves 
that, hardly weltering, die away.” Wordsworth. 
“ Through this blindly weltering sea.” Trench. 

Welter, v. ¢. To wither; to wilt. [Rare.] “Wel- 
tered hearts and blighted memories.” LI. Taylor. 
Welter, x. That in which one welters or wallows; 
filth; mire; slough. ‘‘ The foul welter of our so- 


called religious or other controversies.” Carlyle. 
Wém, x. [A-S. wam, wom, wiim, wem.| A spot; 
ascar. [Obs.] Brerewood, 


Wem, v.t. [A-S. wemman, gewemman.] To corrupt; 


to vitiate. Gone 
Wem, n. [Cf. Woms.] The abdomen; the uterus; 


the womb. [Lare.] Dunglison. 
Wem/less, a. Without a wem or blemish; spot- 
less; unspotted. [Obds.] Chaucer. 


Wen, n. [A-S. wenn, D. wen, L. Ger. wenne.} 
(Med.) A circumscribed, indolent tumor, without 
inflammation or change of color of the skin;— 
sometimes applied also to an encysted tumor, and 
to bronchocele. Dunglison, 

Wench (66), . [O. Eng. wenche. Cf. A-S. wencle, a 
maid, a daughter, wencel, a pupil, orphan, wincel, 
winclu, children, offspring. ] 


1. A young woman; a girl; amaiden. [0Qbds.] 
That they may send again, 
My most sweet wench, and gifts to boot. Chapman. 


2. A low, vicious, coarse young woman; a drab; 
a strumpet. 
It is not a digression to talk of bawds in a discourse upon 


wenches. Spectator. 
3. A black woman; a colored female servant; a 
negress. [U.S.] 


Wench, v.i. [imp. & p. p. WENCHED (wéncht); p. 
pr. & vb. n. WENCHING.] To frequent the company 
of wenches, or women of ill fame, 

WeEnch/er, ». One who wenches; a lewd man. 
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WENCHLESS 


WeEnch/less, a. Without a wench. 
Wend, v. i. [A-S. wendan, to turn, to go, O. Sax. 
wendian, O. Fries. wenda, Icel. venda, Sw. viinda, 
nti vende, Goth. vandjan, D. & Ger. wenden, to 
urn, 
1. To go; to pass; to betake one’s self. 
To Athens shall the lovers wend. 
2. To turn round. [Obs.] 
Wend, v. ¢. ‘To direct; to betake; —used chiefly 
reflexively, or in the phrase to wend one’s way, 
Wend thee to Branksome home on foot. W. Scott. 
Wend, n. (0. Law.) A large extent of ground; a 
perambulation; acircuit. [Obds.] Burrill, 
Wen/nel,n. A weanel. See WEANEL. [Obs.] 
Weén/nish,)a. [From wen.] Having the nature of 
WeEn!ny, a wen; resembling a wen. 
Went, imp. of wend ; — now used as the preterit of 
0, but in origin having no connection with it. 
ént, n. 1. Turn; direction ; bent. [Obs. and 
rare. | 


Shak. 


Shak. 


He knew the diverse went of mortal ways. Spenser. 
2. Course; way; journey. [Obs.] 

But here my weary team, nigh spent, 

Shall breathe itself after so long a went, 


Wen/tle-trip, n. (Ger. wendel- 
eve, winding staircase.] A mollusk 
of the genus Scalaria, especially S. 
pretiosa, having a spiral shell, 

Wept, imp. & p. p. of weep. 

Were (wtr, 57), imp. ind. pl. & imp. 
subj. sing. & pl. of be. [A-S. were, 
weron; N. H. Ger. war, waret, wa- 
ren, subj. wiret, wiren, O. H. Ger. 
was, wari, was, warumes, warut, wa- 
TUN, BUbj. Wari, wdris, &c., M. H. Ger. 
was, waere, Was, Waren, waret, waren, 
subj. waere, &c., Icel. vera, Sw. vara, 
Dan. viire, to be. See WAS.] It is united with be 
to supply its want of tenses, as went is with go. 


See BE. 
Were,n. Adam. See WEAR. [0bs.] Sidney. 
Were,n. [A-S. wer. See supra.) <A fine for slay- 
ing a man; the price or value of a man’s life. [ Obs.] 
Every man was valued at a certain sum, which was called 
his were. Bosworth. 
Were/gzild, n. E. wergild, from wer, a man, 
the estimated value of a man, a fine for slayinga 
man, and gild, gyld, geld, money, payment of mon- 
ey; O. H. Ger. werigelt, N. H. Ger. wehrgeld. Cf. 
A-S. leddgeld, a common fine; Icel. manngidld, a 
fine for homicide.] (O. Eng. Law.) The price of a 
man’s head; a compensation paid for a man killed, 
partly to the king for the loss of a subject, partly to 
the lord of the vassal, and partly to the next of kin, 
It was paid by the murderer. Blackstone. 
Were’-wolf,n. [A-S. werwulf, from wer, a man, 
and wulf, a wolf; N. H. Ger. wiirwolf, eee 
wehrwolf, M. H. Ger. werwolf, L. Ger. waarwulf, 
L. Lat. gerulphus, O. Fr. garoul, garou, N. Fr. 
loup-garou.| Man-wolf; a person fabulously re- 
garded as capable of becoming a wolf at pleasure. 
Wer-né’ri-an (89), a. Of, pertaining to, or ac- 
cording to the system of Werner, the German 
mineralogist and geologist, who arranged minerals 
in classes, &c., according to their external charac- 
ters, and advocated the theory that the strata of the 
earth’s crust were formed by depositions from 


water. 

Wer/ner-ite (49), n. ees Werner, the German 
mineralogist, who died in 1817. See supra.] (Min.) 
The common grayish or white variety of scapolite. 

Werst, nm. <A certain Russian measure of length; 
a verst. See VERST. 

Wert. The second person singular of weve, used as 
the subjunctive imperfect tense of be. See WERE. 





Wentle-trap 
(Scalaria pre- 
tiosa). 


weil” { n. See WEASAND. [Obs.] 
Wés/ley-an, a. Of, or pertaining to, Wesley or 
esleyanism, 


Weés/ley-an, n. (£ccl.) One who adopts the prin- 
ciples of Wesleyanism ; a Methodist. 

Weés/ley-an-ism, 7. (Zccl.) The system of doc- 
trines and church polity inculeated by John Wes- 
ley, the founder of the sectof Methodists; Method- 
ism. 

West, n. [A-S. & D. west, Icel. vestr, Sw. vest, 
vester, vestan, Dan. vest, vesten, O. H. Ger. west, 
westan, N. HW. Ger. west, westen, whence Fr, owest, 
O. Fr. west. 

1. The direction or quarter of the heavens where 
the sun sets; that one of the cardinal points which 
is midway between north and south, and on the left 
side of a person facing north; the point, direction, 
or region, opposed to east. 

2. A country situated in a region toward the sun- 
setting, with respect to another; that country, or 
part of a country, which is situated to the west of 
another, 

West, a. 1. Situated toward the west, or in the di- 
rection of the setting sun; relating to the west. 

This shall be your west border. Num. xxxiv. 6. 

2. Coming or moving from the west, or western 
region; as, a west wind. 

West end, the fashionable part of London, commencing 


from the east, at Charing-cross. — West India tea (Bot.), 
a plant of the genus Capraria (C. biflora), the leaves of 


farl, rnde, push; e, 
ev 
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which are sometimes used, in the Antilles, as a substitute 
for tea. Simmonds. 
West, adv. [A-S.west.] Tothe western region; at 
the westward; more westward; as, Ireland lies 
west of England. 
West, v. i. 1. To pass to the west; to set, as the 
sun. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

2. To turn or move toward the west; to veer 

from the north or south toward the west. 
West/er-ing, a. Passing to the west. 
Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his westering eters 
uton. 
The glow of autumn's westering day. Whittier. 
West/er-ly, a. 1. Being toward the west; situated 
in the western region; as, the westerly parts of 
England. 

Brey, from the westward; as, a westerly 
wind. 

WeEst/ler-ly, adv. Tending, going, or moving, to- 
ward the west; as, a man traveling westerly. 
West/ern, a. [A-S. western.] 

1. Situated in the west, or in the region nearly in 
the direction of west; being in that quarter where 
the sun sets; as, the western shore of France; the 
western ocean. 

2. Moving toward the west; as, the ship makes a 
western course. 

3. Proceeding from the west ; 
breeze. [Rare.] 

Western Empire (Hist.), the western portion of the 
Roman empire, when divided, by the will of Theodosius 
the Great, between his sons Honorius and Arcadius, 
A. D. 395. 

Wést/ern-er, 2. 
west. 

West/ing, n. 1. Space or distance westward; dis- 
tance toward the west; as, the westing and south- 
ing of a ship. 

2. (Naut. & Surv.) The distance, reckoned to- 
ward the west, between the two meridians passing 
through the extremities of a course, or portion of a 
ship’s path; the departure of a course which lies to 
the west of north. Math. Dict. 

West/ling, n. One who lives in the west; one who 
inhabits a western country; a westerner. [Tare.] 

West/ward, adv. [A-S. westweard, from west and 
weard, toward.] Toward the west; as, to ride or 
sail westward. ‘Some star that’s westward from 
the pole.” Shak. 

WeEst/ward-ly, adv. In a direction toward the 
west; as, to pass westwardly. 

Wéest/y, a. Dizzy; giddy. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Wet, a. [compar, WETTER; superl. WETTEST.] 
[A-S. wet, weaht, O. Fries. wet, weit, weith, Icel. 
vatr, votr, Sw. vat, Dan. vaad, allied to Goth. vato, 
Icel. & Sw. vatn, water.] 

1. Containing water; full of moisture; as, wet 
land, or a wet cloth; or having water or other 
liquid upon the surface; as, a wet table. ‘ Wet 
cheeks.” Shak. 

2. Very damp ; rainy ; as, wet weather; a wet 
season. ‘‘ Wet October’s torrent flood.” Milton. 

Syn.— Nasty; humid; damp; moist. See Nasty. 


Wet, n. ee: wet, weta, wete, Icel. & Sw. viita, 
Dan. véde.] 

1. Water or wetness; moisture or humidity in 
considerable degree. 

Now the sun, with more effectual beams, 
Had cheered the face of earth, and dried the wet 
From drooping plant. 

2. Rainy weather; foggy or misty weather. 

Wet, v.t. [imp. & p. p. WET (rarely WETTED); p. 
pr. & vb. nN. WETTING. ] pees wetan, gewxtan, 
Icel. & Sw. viita, Dan. viide.] To fill or moisten 
with water or other liquid; to sprinkle or humec- 
tate; to cause to have water or other fluid adherent 
to the surface; to dip or soak in liquor; as, to wet a 
sponge; to wet the hands; to wet cloth. 

Ye mists and exhalations that now rise... 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncolored sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, Milton. 

To wet one’s whistle, to take a drink; todrink. [Colloq.] 

Let us drink the other cup to wet our whistles, and to sing 
away all sad thoughts. Walton, 

Ah! it is long since this bottle of old wine was brought into 
contact with the mellow breath of night, you may depend, and 
rare, good stuff it is to wet a bugler’s whistle with. Dickens. 

Wét/-ddck, n. A dock where the water is shut in 
and kept at a given level. See DOcK. 

Weth’er, n. [A-S. wedher, O. Sax. withar, Icel. 
vedhr, Sw. vider, Dan. viidder, D. wedder, O. H. 
Ger. widar, widhar, M. H. Ger. wider, N. H. Ger. 
widder, Goth, vithrus.] A castrated ram. 

Weét/ness, n. 1. The state of being wet; moisture; 
Pareteaey ; as, the wetness of land; the wetness of a 
cloth, 

2. A watery or moist state of the atmosphere; a 
state of being rainy, foggy, or misty; as, the wet- 
ness of weather or the season, 

(= Wetness implies more water or liquid than humid- 
mess or moisture. 

Wet/-nfirse, x. A nurse who suckles a child, es- 
pecially the child of another woman ; — opposed to 
dry-nurse. 

WéEét’-shod, a. 
or boots on. 


as, a western 


A native or inhabitant of the 


Milton. 


Having the feet wet with the shoes 





Weét/tish, a. Somewhat wet; moist; humid. [ Rare.] 








WHANGHEE 


W/vil, n. The same as WEEVIL, q. V- 

Wéex, v. t. ori. To grow; to wax. See WAX. [Obs. 

Wey (wa),n. [A-8. wag, weg, weight. See WEIGH. 
A certain measure of weight. [ng.] 

t#” A wey is 64 tods of 28 pounds of wool; a load or 5 
quarters of wheat; 40 bushels of salt, each weighing 56 
pounds; 32 cloves of cheese, each weighing 7 pounds; 48 
bushels of oats and barley; and from 2 to 3 ewt. of butter. 

Simmonds. 

We/zand,. The same as WEASAND, q. v. [Obs.] 

Whack (hwak), v. t. [From thwack, q. v.10 strike ; 

to beat; to give a heavy or resounding blow to; to 
thrash, [Collog. or vulgar.] 

Whack, v.i. To strike any thing with a smart blow. 

To whack away, to continue striking heavy blows; as, 
to whack away at a log. [ Colloq. or eae 


Whack, n. A smart, resounding blow. 

Whack’er, n. Any thing very large; a great lie; a 
whopper. [Colloqg. and vulgar.) Halliwell. 

Whack/ing,a. Verylarge. [Prov. Eng. Colloq. 
and vulgar, U.S. Halliwell. 

Whale (hwal), ». [A-S. hwél, Icel. hvalr, Dan. & 
Sw. hval, hvalfisk, D. walvisch, O. H. Ger. wal, N. 
H. Ger. walljisch, allied to Gr. paAn, padatva, Lat. 
balena.] (Zodl.) An animal inhabiting the ocean, 
of the class of Mammals, tribe of Mutilates, and 
family of Cetacea, 


§# The Greenland whale, or right whale, is of the ge- 


nus Balena ao iy 9 
(B. mystice- FAL Wifi) 
tus). When Lu, 
fully grown, it : 
is from fifty to 


sixty-five or 
seventy feet 
in length, and 
from thirty to 
forty teet in 
its greatest 
circumfer- 

ence. The 
whale fur- 
nishes oil, 
whalebone, 

&e. .A single 
whale some- 
times yields 
twenty tons 
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of pure oil, Spermaceti Whale (Physeter [or Cato- 
RIChNieTObe don] macrocephalus). 
tained from the thick layer of fat or blubber, lying some- 
times several feet in thickness under the skin. ‘The fin- 
backed whale, called also razor-back, or great northern 
rorqual, is of the genus Balenoptera (B. antiquorum), 
and is probably the longest animal in creation, sometimes 
exceeding one hundred feet in length. The spermaceti 
whale, or cachalot, has a large, almost triangular, cavity 
in the right side of the nose, adapted for secreting and 
containing an oily fluid, which, after death, concretes into 
a granulated substance of a yellowish color, called sper- 
macett. Baird. 

Whale, v.t. [imp.& p.p. WHALED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WHALING.] [Cf. WALE.] To lash with stripes; 
to wale; to thrash. [Prov. Eng. Collog. and vul- 
gar, OS. Bartlett. Halliwell. 

Whale’-boat, n. (Naut.) A long, narrow boat, 
sharp at both ends, used by whalemen. 

Whale’/bone, n. A firm, elastic substance resem- 
bling bone, taken from the upper jaw of the right 
whale, used asa stiffening in stays, fans, screens, 
and for various other purposes; baleen. 

{= The whalebone occurs in long, thin plates, ar- 
ranged transversely in rows, and fringed at the edges 
with thread-like processes. There are about three hun- 
dred of these plates in the mouth of a full-grown animal, 
varying from ten to fifteen feet in length. Their use is to 
retain the mollusks, medusz, and other small fry which 
constitute the food of the whale. The whalebone is chief- 
ly obtained from the Balwna mysticetus, or Greenland 
whale, and B. australis, or Southern whale. It is pre- 
pared for manufacture by being softened by boiling, and 
dyed black. 

Whale’-fin, 7. (Com.) Whalebone. 

Whiale!-fish/er-y, n. 
taking whales. 

Whale’man, n.; pl. WHALE/MEN, 
ployed in the whale-fishery. 

Whaler, n. A ship or a person employed in the 
whale-fishery. 

Whaler, n. One who whales or beats; a big, 
strong fellow; hence, any thing of great or unusual 
size. J Cotlog. and vulgar, U.S.) Bartlett. 

Whale/-shét, n. The spermaceti or matter from 
the head of the whale;—so called by Dutch and 
English whalers. Simmonds. 

Whaling, a. Connected with, or pertaining to, 
the pursuit of whales; as, a whaling voyage. 

Whall (hwawl), n. (Med.) A light color of the iris 
in horses; wall-eye. pees also whaul.] 

Whall’y, a. Having the iris of light color; —said 
of horses. ‘‘Whally eyes.” Spenser. 

Whame (hwam), n. [Cf. Ger. briime, breme, vieh- 
breme.] (Entom.) A species of fly of the genus 
Tabanus ; the burrel-fly or gad-fly. 

Whim/mel,v.t. [See WHEMMEL.] To turn over; 
to whemmel. [ Prov. Eng.] 

Whing (hwing), n. [A-S. thwang. See THONG.] 
A leather thong. [Obs. 07 Prov. sng 

Whang, v. t. To beat. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] Grose, 


Whin-gee’ r 
Whin-zhee/, mn. See WANGHEE. 





Simmonds. 
The fishery or occupation of 


A man em- 
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WHAP 


Whap (hwdp), vi. [See infra.] To throw one’s 
self quickly, or by an abrupt motion; to turn sud- 
denly; as, she whapped down on the floor; the fish 
whapped over. [Written also whop.]) Bartlett. 

(=~ The word is used adverbially in the north of Eng- 
Jand, as in the U. 8., when any thing vanishes, or is gone 
suddenly; as, whap went the cigar out of my mouth. 


Whap (hwop), v. t. [imp. & p.p. WHAPPED (hwopt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. WHAPPING.] [See infra.] To beat 
or strike, 

Whap, n. jaar hweop, a whip, hweopian, to whip, 
scourge. Cf. WHop, WHIP, AWHAPE, and WAPED. ] 
A blow, or quick, smart stroke, Jamieson. Wright. 

Whap’per (hwip’per), n. [See supra, and cf. 
WHOPPER.] Something uncommonly large of the 
kind;—applied especially to a bold lie. [Scot. 
Colloq. and vulgar, Eng. and U.S.) 

Whap’ping, a, Very large; monstrous; extraor- 
dinary; as, a whapping story. [Collog. and low.] 

Wharf (hworf), n.; pl. WHARFS, or WHARVES. 

A-8. hwearf, hweorf, hwarf, hweorfa, from 
weorfan, to turn; Icel. hverfa, hverfi, Sw. hvarf, 
O. Fries. & L. Ger. warf, warp, D. wer, M. H. Ger. 
warf, N. H. Ger. werft, Dan. verft.] A perpendic- 
ular bank or mound of timber or stone and earth, 
raised on the shore of a harbor, river, canal, or the 
like, or extending some distance into the water, for 
the convenience of lading and unlading ships and 
other vessels. 
Commerce pushes its whar/s into the sea. LDancroft. 
Out upon the wharves they came, ; 
Knight and burgher, lord and dame. Tennyson. 
(=" The plural of this word is generally written 
wharves in the U. S., and wharfs in England; but many 
recent English writers use wharves. 


Wharf, v.t. [imp. & p. p. WHARFED (hwéorft); p. 
pr. & vb. Nn. WHARFING. 

1. To guard or secure by a whart or firm wall of 
timber or stone; to furnish with a wharf or wharves, 

3. To place upon a wharf; to bring to a wharf. ° 

Wharf/age, n. 1. The fee or duty paid for the priv- 
ilege of using a wharf for loading or unloading 
goods. 

2. A wharf, or wharves in general; wharfing. 

Wharf/-boat, n. <A kind of boat moored at the 
side of ariver, &c., and used for a wharf, in places 
where the height of the water is so variable that a 
fixed wharf would be useless. [U.S.] . Bartlett. 

Wharf/ing,. Wharfs in general. 

Wharf/in-ger, n. [From wharjfing.) A man who 
has the care of a wharf, or the proprietor of a wharf, 

Wharl, x. Inability to pronounce the letter 7, and 
the sound produced by trying to do so. [ Obs. or 
Prov. Eng.) 

They have all a strange, uncouth wharling in their speech. 

Fuller. 

Wharp, x. A kind of fine sand from the banks of 
the Trent, used as a polishing powder. [2ng.] 

What (hwit), pron. [A-S. hwit, O. Sax. hwat, O. 
Fries. hwet, Icel., Sw., & Dan. hvad, D.& L. Ger. 
wat, O. H. Ger. hwaz, waz, N. H. Ger. was, Goth. 
hva, allied to Lat. guid. See WHO.) 

1. An interrogative pronoun, employed in asking 
questions as to things, inanimate objects, or crea- 
tures other than man, corresponding thus to who, 
which is used for persons; as, what is this? what 
did you say? what poem is this ? 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him? Ps. viii. 4. 

What manner of man is this, that even the winds and the 
sea obey him? Matt. viii. 27. 

(= It is used both substantively and adjectively. 


2. Hence, used as an exclamatory word, meaning 
how remarkable, or how great; as, what folly! what 
eloquence! what heroic courage !— sometimes pre- 
fixed to adjectives in an adverbial sense, as nearly 
equivalent to how; as, what happy children !—also 
used independently, and meaning generally, how 
strange a thing! 

What a piece of work is man! Shak. 
What partial judges are ourloveandhate! Dryden. 
What! could ye not watch with me one hour? Matt. xxvi. 40. 


3. A compound relative, equivalent, substantive- 
ly, to that which ; adjectively, to the... which; the 
sort or kind of ,.. which ; and, rarely, to the... 
on or at which; used also in a corresponding ad- 
verbial sense; as, we know what strong hands and 
what brave hearts they have. ‘To restrain what 
power either the devil or any earthly enemy hath 
to work us woe.” Milton. ‘What time the morn 
mysterious visions brings.” Pope. 

See what natures accompany what colors, Bacon. 


4. Whatever; whatsoever; what thing soever ;— 
used indefinitely. 


Whether it were the shortness of his foresight, the strength 
of his will, ... or what it was. Bacon. 


5. In part; partly;—with a following preposi- 
tion, especially with, and with repetition, 

The (od before he had so used the matter that what by 
force, what by policy, he had taken from the Christians above 
thirty small castles. Knolles. 


t=" In such phrases as 7 fell you what, what antici- 
pates the following statement, being elliptical for what J 
think, what it is, how it is, and the like. ‘I tell thee what, 
corporal, I could tear her.” Shak. Here what relates to 
the last clause, ‘‘ I could tear her; "’ thisis what I tell you. 
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{= What not is often used at the close of an enumera- 
tion of several particulars or articles, it being an abbre- 
viated clause, the verb of which, being either the same as 
that of the principal clause or a general word, as say, 
mention, enumerate, and the like, is omitted. ‘* Some 
dead puppy, or log, or what not.’ C. Kingsley. ‘*‘ Battles, 
tournaments, hunts, and what not.” De Quincey. Hence, 
the words are often used in a general sense with the force 
of a substantive, equivalent to any thing you please, a 
miscellany, a variety, and the like. From this arises the 
name what-not, applied to an é/agére,.as being a piece of 
furniture intended for receiving miscellaneous articles of 
use or ornament. 

What, ho! an exclamation of calling. — What 7f, what 
will it matter if; what will happen or be the result if. — 
What though, even granting that; allowing that; suppos- 
ing it true that. 

What (hw6t), m. Something; thing; stuff. [Qbs.] 
And gave him for to feed, 
Such homely what as serves the simple clown. Spenser. 
What (hwét), inferrog. adv. Why? for what pur- 
pose? [Obs. and rare.] 

But what do I stand reckoning upon advantages and gains 
lost by the misrule and turbulency of the prelates? What do 
I pick up so thriftily their scatterings and diminishings of the 
meaner subject? Milton. 

What-év’er, pron. Any thing soever which; the 
thing or things of any kind; being this or that; of 
one nature or another; one thing or another; any 
thing that may be; all that; the whole that; all par- 
ticulars that. ‘‘ Whatever Earth, all-bearing mother, 
yields.” Milton. 

At once came forth whatever creeps. Milton. 


What/-ndt, n. [See Note under WHAT,.] <A kind 
of stand or piece of household furniture, haying 
shelves for books, ornaments, and the like; an éta- 


gere. 
What/’so, indef. pron. Whatsoever ; whatever; 
any thing that, [Obs.] 


Whatso the heaven in his wide vault contains. Spenser. 


What/so-év/er, a. Whatever. ‘In whatsoever 
shape to lurk.” Milton, 

Whaul,n. The same as WHALL, q. v. 

Wheéal (hweel), n. [A-S. hwéle, putrefaction, hwé- 
lan, to putrefy. Cf. WEAL and WALE.] 

1. Apustule. [Qbs.] Wiseman. 
2. A mark raised by a stroke; a weal; a wale. 

Whéal, n. [Corrupted from the ancient Cornish 
word huel.] (Mining.) A mine. Weale. 

Whéat (hweet), n. [A-S. hwete, allied to hit, 
white; O. Sax. huéte, Icel. hveiti, Sw. hvéte, Dan. 
hvéde, Goth. hvaiti, hvai- 
teis, D. weit, weyte, L. Ger. 
weiten, wéten, O. H. Ger. 
huuaizzi, hueizi, uueizi, M. 
H. Ger. weize, N. H. Ger, 
weizen, waizen.) (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus 77riticum, 
and the seed of the plant, 
which furnishes a white flour 
for bread, and, next torice,is 
thegrainmost generally used 
by the human race, 


(tr Of this grain the vari- 
eties are numerous, as red 
wheat, white wheat, bald 
wheat, bearded wheat, winter AA 7 
wheat, summer wheat, and the NN 
like. The species from which Common Wheat 
most of the grain used for food (Triticum vulgare). 
is derived, is 7. vulgare, of 
which there are two varieties, 7. «xstivwm or summer 
wheat, and 7. hibernuwm or winter wheat. 


Whéat’-bird, n. A bird that feeds on wheat. 
Whéat/-Gar,n. 1. An ear of wheat. 
2.(Syn- 

op.,§130.) 
(Ornith.) 
A small 
bird,com- 
mon in 
Europe, and 
found in 
Greenland ; 
Saxicola 
enanthe ; fal- 
low-chat, or 
fallow - finch. 











a ak Hi, £— 
See FALLOW- a 
FINCH. Nee: 
Whéat/en Wheat-ear (Saxicola ananthe). 


(hwét/n), a. [A-S, hweten.] 
1. Made of wheat; as, wheaten bread. 
2. Made of, or adorned with, wheat. [Obs.] 
Whéat/-fly, n. (Entom.) One of several insects 
injurious to wheat, including the Hessian-fly, wheat- 
moth, and others ;— applied especially to a small 
insect of the genus Cectdomyia (C. tritici). 
Whiéat’-grass, n. (Bot.) A grassy plant of the 
genus J'riticum (T. caninum), growing in the north- 
ern parts of the United States. Gray. 
Whéat/-m6oth, n. (Hntom.) An insect whose 
grubs devour the grains of wheat, chiefly after it is 
harvested; grain-moth, 


{~ The name is chiefly applied to two lepidopterous 
insects, the moths of which are also called corn-moths, 
and the larves corn-worms, namely: (a.) An insect of 
the genus Tinea (7. granella), the larve of which, a soft, 
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naked caterpillar, of a cylindrical shape, and four or fire 
tenths of an inch in length, is very injurious to harvested 
or stored grain, gnawing the kernels, and fastening them 
together in lumps or balls by means of webs. (6.) An 
insect of the genus Butealis (or Anacampsis) (B. or A. 
cerealella), the larve of which, a minute caterpillar, not 
thicker than a hair, and but two tenths of an inch long, 
is very destructive to stored grain, burrowing in the ten- 
der portion of the kernels, and devouring the mealy sub- 
stance within the hull. Itis also called Angowmois moth, 
from Angoumots in France, where its ravages have 
caused great losses. Harris. 


Whéat/-plim, 7. A sort of plum. ; / 
Whee/dle (hwé/dl), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. WHEEDLED ; 


p. pr. & vb. n. WHEEDLING. | jor. A-8. widlian, to 
be poor, to beg, O. H. Ger. wadal6n, to wander, and 
N. H. Ger. wedeln, to wag with the tail, as a dog, O. 
H. Ger. wadal, a fan.] 
1. To entice by soft words; to cajole; to flatter. 
“ The unlucky art of wheedling fools.” Dryden. 
2. To gain or get away by flattery. 


Whee/dle, v.i. To flatter; to coax. 
Wheel (hweel), n. [A-S. hweol, hweohl, hweogl, 


hweogul, hweowol, O. Sw. hiughl, Dan. & Sw. hil, 
Icel. hiol, D. wiel, L. Ger. weel, wél, Icel. hvel, 
wheel; Dan. hvel, hvdl, the axle of a spinning- 
wheel, allied to Goth. valujan, to roll.] ' 

1. A circular frame turning on an axis; a rotating 
disk, whether solid, or composed of an outer rim, 
spokes, or radii, and an interior hub in which is in- 
serted the axis; — used in machinery for supporting 
and conveying vehicles, and like purposes; as, the 
wheel of a wagon, of a locomotive, of a mill, of a 
watch, and the like, ‘ 

The gasping charioteer beneath the wheel 
Of his own car. Dryden. 

2. Any instrument having a similar form to that 
described above, or chiefly consisting of a wheel; 
as, (a.) A spinning-wheel. See SPINNING-WHEEL. 
(b.) An instrument for torturing criminals, for- 
merly, but now no longer, used. 

His examination is like that made by the rack and the 
wheel. Addison. 

(=~ This mode of torture is said to have been first 
employed in Germany, in the fourteenth century. The 
criminal was laid on a cart-wheel with his legs and arms 
extended, and his limbs in that posture were fractured 
with an iron bar, In France, where its use was restricted 
to the most atrocious crimes, the criminal was first laid 
on a frame of wood in the form of a St. Andrew’s cross, 
with grooves cut transversely in it above and below the 
knees and elbows, and the executioner struck eight blows 
with an iron bar, so as to break the limbs in those places, 
sometimes finishing by two or three blows on the chest 
or stomach, which usually put an end to the life of the 
criminal, and were hence called coups-de-grace — blows of 
mercy. The criminal was then unbound, and laid on a 
small wheel, with his face upward, and his arms and 
legs doubled under him, there to expire, if he had sur- 
vived the previous treatment. Brande. 
(c.) (Naut.) A circular 
frame having handles on 
the periphery, and an 
axle on which are wound 
the tiller-ropes, which 
connect with the rudder 
for steering a ship. (d.) 
( Pottery.) Around, wood- 
en disk revolving hori- 
zontally at the top of a 
vertical shaft or spindle, 
on which the clay is 
shaped by the hand of 
the potter. ‘‘ Then I 
went down to the potter’s & 
house, and he wrought 
a work on the wheels.” Wheel. (c.) 
Jer. xviii. 3. (€.) (Pyro- 
techny.) A fire-work which revolves, while burn- 
ing, on an axis, by the re-action of the escaping 
gases, (/.) (Poet.) The burden or refrain of a song. 

{ ‘ This meaning has a low degree of authority, but 
is supposed from the context in the few cases where the 





word is found.” ares. 
You must sing Down-a-down, an’ you call him a-down-a. 
O, how the wheel becomes it! Shak. 
3. A rolling or revolving body; any thing of a 
circular form; a disk; an orb. Milton. 


4. A turn or revolution; rotation; compass. 
According to the common vicissitude and wheel of things, 
the proud and insolent, after long trampling on others, come 
at length to be trampled on themselves, South. 
He throws his flight in many an airy wheel. Hilton. 


Aristotle's wheel (Math.), a celebra- 
ted problem respecting the motion of 
a wheel about its axis;—so called 
because first noticed by Aristotle. — 
Measuring-wheel, a wheel used in 
measuring distances; a perambula- 
tor. — Wheel and axle (Mech.), one of 
the elementary machines or mechan- 
ical powers, consisting of a wheel 
fixed to an axle, and used for raising 
great weights, &c., by applying the 
power to the circumference of the 
wheel, and attaching the weight, by a 
rope or chain, to that of the axle; — l 
called also aais in perttrochio, and 
perpetual lever,—the principle of Wheeland Axle, 
equilibrium involved being the same A, wheel; B, axle or 
as in the lever, while its action is con- Axis. 
tinuous. See Axis. 
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Wheel, v.¢. [imp.& p. p. WHEELED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WHEELING. | : 

1. To convey on wheels; as, to wheel a load of 

aay or wood, 

2. To put into a rotatory motion; to cause to 
turn or revolve; to cause to gyrate; to make or per- 
forminacircle, ‘In many a whistling circle wheels 
her flight.” Wordsworth, 

Now Heaven, in all her glory, shone, and rolled 
Her motions, as the great first Maker’s hand . 
- First wheeled her course. Milton. 

Wheel, v. i. 1. To turn on an axis, or as on an axis; 
to revolve; to move about; to rotate, 

The moon... always shows the same face to us, not once 
wheeling upon her own center. Bentley. 

2. To change direction, as if revolving upon an 

axis or pivot; to turn; as, a body of troops wheels 
to the right or left. 

Being able to advance no further, they are in a fair way to 

wheel about to the other extreme. South. 

3. To go round in a circuit; to fetch a compass. 

Then wheeling down the steep of heaven he flies. Pope. 

4. To roll forward. 

Thunder mixed with hail, 
Hail mixed with fire, must rend the Egyptian sky, 

_ And wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls. Jfilton. 
Wheel’-an/i-mal, m. (Zodl.) One of a 
Wheel’-an/i-mileile, class of animalcules, 

with arms for taking their prey resembling wheels; 
a rotifer, 

Wheel/-ba-rim/e-ter, n. A barometer having its 
‘scale on a circular dial, the index of which is moved 
by a thread passing over a pulley on its axis from 
an iron float, which rests on the mercury in an open, 

__ vertical branch of the siphon-shaped tube. 

Wheel/bar-row, mn. A light frame with a box for 

. conveying articles, having two handles and one 
wheel, and rolled by a single person. 

Wheel/-boat, n. A boat with wheels, to be used 
either on water or upon inclined planes or railways. 

Wheel’/-ear’riage, n. A carriage moved on wheels. 

Wheeled (hweeld), p. a. Having wheels; — used 
chiefly in composition; as, a four-wheeled carriage. 

Wheeler, n. 1. One who wheels or turns. 

- 2. A maker of wheels; a wheelwright. [0bs.] 

3. A wheel-horse. See WHEEL-HORSE. 

4, A worker on sewed muslin. [Eng.] Simmonds. 
Wheel/-horse, n. One of the hindmost horses in 

a carriage, or those nearest to the wheels, as op- 
posed to the leaders, or forward horses ;— called 
also wheeler. 

Wheel’-house, 7. (Navut.) (a.) A small house or 
shelter on deck, which contains the steering-wheel. 
(0.) The paddle-box of steam-vessels. 

eel/ing, n. 1. The act of conveying on wheels. 

2. Adaptation to wheel-carriages; convenience 
for passing on wheels; as, it is good whecling, or 
bad wheeling, according to the state of the roads, 

3. A turning, or circular movement. 
Wheel/-léck (109), n. A kind of lock formerly used 

in some kinds of fire-arms, having a wheel which 
revolved against a flint fixed in the lock, thus com- 
municating fire to the priming. 

Wheel’-ore, n. (Min.) An opaque mineral of a 
steel-gray or black color, and metallic luster, con- 
sisting chiefly of sulphur, antimony, lead, and cop- 

er. Dana. 

neel/=-ra¢e, nm. The place in which a water- 
wheel is fixed. 

Wheel’/-rope, n.. (Naut.) A rope which connects 
the steering wheel and the rudder. 

Wheel’-shaped (hweel/shapt), a. 

1. Shaped like a wheel. 

2. (Bot.) Expanding into a flat border at top, 
with scarcely any tube; as, a wheel-shaped corol. 
Wheel’-swarf, n. A clayey cement or putty made 
from the dust obtained from the abrasion of grind- 
stones, and used, in furnaces for making stecl, to 
cover the layers of iron and charcoal. [Prov. Eng.] 

Wheel/-work (-wfrk), . A combination of wheels, 
and their connection in a machine. 

Wheel/-worn, «. Worn by the action of wheels. 

Wheelwright (hweel/rit), m. A man whose oc- 
cupation it is to make wheels and wheel-carriages, 
as carts and wagons. 

Wheel’y, a. Circular; suitable to rotation. [0bs.] 

Wheeze (hweez), v.i. [imp. & p. p. WHEEZED; p. 

pr. & vb. nN. WHEEZING. |] Lrg hweosan, Icel. hvasa, 
visa, Sw. hviisa, Dan. hriise, to hiss, whiz, his, 
hoarse, rough.] To breathe hard, and with an au- 
dible sound, as persons affected with asthma. 
** Wheezing lungs.” R Shak. 

Wheez’y, a. Breath- 
ing with difficulty 
and with a sound; 

’ wheezing. 

Whélk (hwtlk), 7. 
A-S. hwylca, varix, 
ylca,heolca,a bend. ] 

1. A wrinkle; an 

es a on the 
surface; a protuber- 
ance; a pustule. 

2. A stripe or 

mark; a streak; a 


wale, : 
3. [Cf. WHILK and 





Whelk (Hinaginte. undatum),. 
WILK.] (Zodl.) A mollusk 
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(the Buccinuwm undatum) having a univalvular, spi- 
ral, and gibbous shell, with an oval aperture end- 
ing in a short canal or gutter. Whelks are much 
used for food in England. 

Whelked (hwélkt), p. a. 
welked. See WELK. 

Whélk’y (hwtlk/y), a. Having whelks, ridges, or 
protuberances; hence, streaked; striated. “ Whelky 

earls.” Spenser. 

Whélm (hwitlm), v.f. [imp. & p.p. WHELMED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. WHELMING.] [Cf A-S. for-welman, to 
overwhelm, to suffocate, hwelfan, hwylfan, dhwyl- 
Jan, Me overwhelm, cover over ; Icel, hvelfa, to over- 
turn. 

1. To cover with water or other fluid; to cover 
by immersion in something that envelops on all 
sides; to overwhelm, ‘ The whelming billow and 
the faithless oar.” Gay. 

She is my prize, or ocean whelm them all. Shak. 

2. To cover completely; to immerse deeply; to 
overburden; as, to whelm one in sorrows. 

3. To throw over so as to cover. [ Obs.] Mortimer. 

Whélp (hwtlp), n. [A-S. & O. Sax. hwelp, Iccl. 
hvelpr, Dan. hvalp, Sw. valp, D. welp, O. H. Ger. 
hwelf, welf.] 

1. The young of the canine species, and also of 
beasts of prey; apuppy; acub; as, a bear robbed 
of her whelps ; lions’ whelps. 

2. A child; a youth;—jocosely or contemptu- 
ously so called. 

That awkward whelp with his money-bags would have 
made his entrance. Addison. 

Whelps of a windlass, capstan, or the like (Naut.), short, 
upright pieces of wood, &c., placed round the barrel, to 
prevent it from being chafed. 

Whélp, v. i. [imp. & p. p. WHELPED (hwilpt); p. 
pr. & vb. n. WHELPING.] To bring forth young, as 
the female of the canine species and some other 
beasts of prey. 

Wheéelp, v.t. To bring forth, as cubs or young; to 
give birth to. 

Unless she had whelped it herself, she could not have loved 
a thing better. . Jonson. 

Did thy foul fancy whelp so foul a scheme? Young. 

Whém/mel, v. ft. To turn over or upside down; to 
overturn; to whammel. [Prov. Eng.| Halliwell. 

When (hwtn),adv. [A-S. hwenne, hwiinne, hwanne, 
hwonne, O. Sax. huan, O. Fries. hwenne, Goth. 
hvan, O. H. Ger. huanne, hwenne, M. H. Ger. wenne, 
N.H. Ger. wann, wenn, O. D. wan.) 

1. At what time ; — used interrogatively. 

When shall these things be? Matt. xxiv. 3. 

2. At what time; at the time that; at or just after 
the moment that ;— used relatively. 

Kings may 
Take their advantage when and how they list. Daniel. 

3. While; whereas ;— used in the manner of a 
conjunction to introduce an adversative clause, and 
equivalent to though at the same time; as, he chose 
to turn highwayman when he might have continued 
an honest man; he removed the tree when it was 
the best in the grounds. 

4. Which time; then;—elliptically and inaccu- 
rately used as a substantive. 

I was adopted heir by his consent; 
Since when his oath is broke. Shak. 
t=" When was formerly used as an exclamation of 
surprise or impatience, like what! 
Come hither; mend my ruff: 


Having whelks or ridges; 


Here, when! thou art such a tedious lady! J. Webster. 
When as, at the time that; when. [0ds.] 
When as sacred light began to dawn. Milton. 


Whén/as, conj. Whereas ; while; when. [ Obs. and 
rare.) ‘ Whenas, if they would inquire into them- 
selyes, they would find no such matter.” Barrow. 

Wheng¢ge, adv. [O. Eng. whennes, whens, with the 
termination of a genitive; A-S. hwana, hwanan, 
hwanon, hwonan. Cf. HENCE and THENCE.] 

1. From what place; hence, from what or which 
source, origin, antecedent, premise, and the like; 
how ; — used interrogatively. 

Whence hath this man this wisdom? Jfatt. xiii. 54, 
Whence and what art thou? Milton. 

2. From what or which place, source, &c.; the 
place, source, &c., from which; —used relatively. 
“Grateful to acknowledge whence his good de- 
scends,” Milton. 

[t= All the words of this class, whence, where, whither, 
whereabouts, &c., are occasionally used as pronouns by 
a harsh construction. ‘'O, how unlike the place from 
whence they fell!” Milton. 

Of whence, from what or which place; whence. [Ods.] 


Wheng¢e-év/er, relative adv. or conj. The same as 
WHENCESOEVER, q. v. [/are.] 

Whénge-forth’, adv._ From, or forth from, what 
place; whence. [Obs.] 

Whén¢e/so-év/er, relative adv. or con}, From what 
place soever ; from what cause or source soeyer. 


‘« Any idea, whencesoever we haye it.” Locke. 
When-év/er, relative adv. or conj. At whatever 
time. ‘‘ Whenever that shall be.” Milton. 
Whén/so-évler, relative adv. or conj. At what 


time soever; at whatever time; whenever. 
Whiére (hwér, 4), adv. [A-8. hwar, hwiir, Goth., 
Icel., & Sw. hvar, Dan. hvor, O. Sax. hwar, O. 
Fries. hwer, D. waar, L. Ger. wor, O. H. Ger. hwir, 
ware, wa, M. H. Ger. war, wd, N. H. Ger. w6.] 
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_l. At what place; in what situation, position, or 
circumstances ;— used interrogatively. 
Adam, .. . where art thou? Gen. iii. 9. 
2. At which place; at the place in which; — used 
relatively. 
Where I thought the remnant of my age 
Should have been cherished by her ehild-like duty. Shak. 
She visited the place where first she was so happy. Sidney. 
3. To what or which place; whither; — used in- 
terrogatively and relatively ; as, where are you 
going? [Mecent. 
4, Whereas. [Obs. and very rare.] 


From this idleness 
Diseases, both in body and in mind, 
Grow strong upon you; where a stirring nature, 
With wholesome exercise, guards both from danger. Fletcher. 


5. Whether. [Obs.] 
Whére,n. Place; situation. [Obs. and rare.] 
Finding the nymph asleep in secret where. Spenser. 
t=" Where is used in composition with a following 
preposition in the sense of which or what after the prepo- 
sition; as, wherewith, whereat, &c. 

Syn.—See WHITHER. 

Whére/a-bout’, ) adv. 1. About where; near what 

Whére/a-bouts’, or which place ; — used inter- 
rogatively and relatively; as, whereabouts did you 
meet him ? 

(27 In this sense, the form whereabouts is more com- 
monly used. 

2. Concerning which; about which. ‘‘ The object 
whereabout they are conversant.” Hooker. 

t=" Whereabout, or whereabouts, is often used collo- 
quially as a noun. ‘‘A puzzling notice of thy where- 
about.” Wordsworth. 

Thou firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout. Shak. 
Whére-ias’ (hwér-iiz’), conj. 1. Considering that; it 
being the case that; since;— used to introduce a 
preamble. 

2. When in fact; while on the contrary; the case 
being in truth that; —implying opposition to some- 
thing that precedes ; or implying a recognition of 
facts, sometimes followed by a different statement, 
and sometimes by inferences or something conse- 
quent. 


Are not those found to be the greatest zealots who are most 
notoriously ignorant? whereas true zeal should always begin 


with true knowledge. Sprat. 
3. At which place; where. [Obds.] 
At last they came whereas that lady bode. Spenser. 


Whiére-at’, adv. 1. At what; —used relatively. 
Whereat he was no less angry and ashamed than desirous 
to obey Zelmane. Sidney. 
2. At what;—used interrogatively; as, whereat 
are you offended ? 
Whére-by’, adv. 1. By which; —used relatively. 
You take my life 


When you do take the means whereby I live. Shak, 
2. By what;— used interrogatively. 
Whereby shall I know this? Luke i. 18. 


Whére/fore (Synop., § 130), adv, [From where and 
or. 
af 1 Kor which reason ; — used relatively. 
Wherefore, by their fruits, ye shall know them. Jfatt. vii. 20. 
2. For what reason; why ; — used interrogatively. 
Wherefore didst thou doubt? Matt. xiv. 31. 
Whére-in’, adv. 1. In which; in which thing, 
time, respect, book, or the like ; — used relatively. 
There are times wherein a man ought to be cautious as well 
as innocent. Swift. 
2. In what; — used interrogatively. 
Yet ye say, Wherein have we wearied him? fal. ii. 17. 
Whére-in-to’, adv. 1. Into which;—used rela- 
tively. 
Where is the palace whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? 
2. Into what; — used interrogatively. 
Whére/ness, n, Ubiety; situation; position. [ Obs. 
and rare. | 
A point hath no dimensions, but only a whereness, and is 
next to nothing. Grew. 
Whére-6f (hwér-df’, or hwér-Sv’), adv. 
1. Of which ;— used relatively. 
I do not find the certain numbers whereof their armies did 


Shak. 


consist. Davies. 
2. Of what;—used indefinitely. ‘‘ Tow this 
world, when and whereof created.” Milton. 


3. Of what;—used interrogatively. ‘‘ Whereof 
was the house built?” Johnson. 
Whére-6n/, adv. 1. On which; —used relatively. 
**O fair foundations laid, whereon to build.” Milton. 
2. On what;—used interrogatively ; as, whereon 
do we stand? [Obs.] 
Whére-out’, oa Out of which. [Obs. and rare.] 
“The cleft whereout the lightning breaketh.” 


Holiand. 
Whére/so, adv. Wheresoever. [0bs.] ? 
Whiére/so-év’er, adv. In what place soever; in 
whatever place, or in any place indefinitely ; wher- 
ever; as, seize the thief, wheresoever he may be 
found. 
Whére-through’ (hwér-throo’/), adv. Through 


which. [fare.] 
There is no weakness left in me wherethrough I may look 
back, W. Scott, 
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WHERETO 


Whére-to’, adv. 1. To which; — used relatively. 
Whereto we have already attained. Phil. iii. 16. 
2. To what; to what end; — used interrogatively. 
Whére/un-tg’, adv. The same as WHERETO, q. Vv. 
Obs.) 
Whére/up-dn’, adv. 
of which. 


The townsmen mutinied and sent to Essex, whereupon he 
eame thither. Clarendon. 


Upon which; in consequence 


Whér-éwer, adv. [From where and ever.] At 
whatever place. 
He can not but love virtue wherever itis. Atterbury. 


Whére-with/’, or Whére-with/’ (99), adv. 
1. With which; —used relatively. 
The love wherewith thou hast loved me. 


2. With what; — used interrogatively. 

Wherewith shall I save Israel? Judg. vi. 15. 

Whére/with-al’, adv. [See WirHaAt.] [From 
where, with, and all.] The same as WHEREWITH. 

The builders of Babel, still with vain design, 
New Babels, had they wherewithal, would build. Jfilton. 

Whére/with-al’, n. The means wherewith to ac- 
complish any purpose. [Collog.] 

Whér!ret, v.t. [From whir, q.v.] [Obs.] 

1. To hurry; to trouble; to tease. 

2. To give a box on the ear to; to strike or box, 
as the ear; as, to wherret a child. 

Whér’ret, n. A boxontheear. [Obs.] B.f Fl. 

Whér’ry (hwér/r¥), 2. [Allied to ferry, q. v.] 

1. (Naut.) A shallow, light boat, usually for a sin- 
gle person, built long and narrow, and sharp at both 
ends, for fast rowing or sailing, especially on tide- 
rivers. 

{= The term has also been applied to some decked 
vessels used in fishing, in different parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Mar. Dict. 

2. A liquor made from the pulp of crab-apples, 
after the verjuice is expressed ; —sometimes called 
crab-wherry. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Wht (hwtt),v.¢. [imp.& p. p. WHETTED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. REELING | [A-S. hwettan, Icel. hvetja, 
hvessa, Sw. viittja, hvessa, Dan. hviisse, L. Ger. & 
D. wetten, O. H. Ger. huazzan, wezzen, N. H. Ger. 
qwetzen, from A-S. hwiit, O. Sax. huat, Icel. hvattr, 
Goth. & Sw. hvass, Dan. hvas, O. H. Ger. hwas, 
sharp.] 

1. To rub for the purpose of sharpening, as an 
edge-tool; to sharpen by attrition. 

The mower whets his scythe. Dilton. 

2. To make sharp, keen, or eager; to excite; to 
stimulate; as, to whet the appetite. 

3. To stir up; to excite; to provoke; to make 
angry or acrimonious. 

Since Cassius first did whet me against Cesar, 
Ihave not slept. Shak. 

To whet on, or whet forward, to urge on or forward; to 
instigate. Shak. 

Whét,n. 1. Theact of sharpening by friction. 

2. Something that provokes or stimulates the ap- 
petite. ‘‘Sips, drams, and whets.” Spectator. 

Whéth’er, pron. [A-S. hwiidher, O. Sax. huedhar, 
huethar, hweder, O. Fries. hweder, hoder, hor, O. T. 
Ger. hwedar, wedar, M.& N. H. Ger. weder, L. Ger. 
wedder, weer, Goth. hvathar, Icel. hvirr, allied to 
Lat. uter, Gr. Kérepos, mérepos, Skr. kataras, from 
kas, Goth. hvas, who. | Which of two; which one 
of two; — used interrogatively and relatively. [ Obs. 
or antiquated. | 
Whether of them twain did the will of his father? Jfatt. xxi.31. 

One day, in doubt, I cast for to compare 
Whether in beauty’s glory did excel. Spenser. 

Wh th’er, conj. Used to introduce the first of two 
or more alternative clauses, either conditional or ob- 
jective, the other or others being connected by or, 
or by or whether; it also frequently introduces each 
one, except the last, of several alternatives; some- 
times, when the second of two objective alternatives 
is the simple negative of the first, the second is 
omitted, and whether stands singly, with no correl- 
ative, 

But whether thus these things, or whether not; 

Whether the sun, predominant in heaven, 

Rise on the earth, or earth rise on the sun... 

Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid. Hilton. 

Whéth/er-ing, n, The retention of the after-birth 
in cows. Gardner. 

Whét/-slate, n. (Min.) A variety of slate used 
for sharpening cutting instruments; novaculite ; — 
called also whetstone-slate, and oil-stone. 

Whéet’/stone (20), ». A stone used for sharpening 
edged instruments by friction, 

Diligence is to the understanding as the whetstone to the 
razor. South. 

The fool is the whetstone of the wits. Shak. 

To give the whetstone, to give a premium for extraya- 
gance in falsehood. [Obvs.] 

Whét/ter, n. One who, or that which, whets or 
sharpens. 

Whew, v.t. To whistle. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Whew, n. or interj. A sound like that of a half- 
formed whistle, expressing astonishment, scorn, or 
dislike. 

Whew /ell-ite (hii/el-it, 49),m. (Min.) A brittle, 
crystalline mineral, consisting chiefly of oxalate of 
lime. Dana. 

Whew’ler, n. [W. chwiwell, a widgeon, chwiws, 
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yidecons, water-fowls.] The widgeon. [Prov. 

Eng. 

Whey (hwa), 7. [A-S. hwaxg, D. wei, hui, Fries. 
weye, L. Ger. wey, waje, wake, wakke, wattke, 
waddik, wadeke, M. H. Ger. wezzich. Cf. WuIG.] 
The serum or watery part of milk, separated from 
the more thick or coagulable part, particularly in 
the process of making cheese. In this process, the 
thick part is called cwrd, and the thin part whey. 

Whey’ey (hwa’y), a. Partaking of whey; resem- 
bling whey. Bacon. 

Whey/ish (hwa/ish), a. Having the qualities of 
whey; resembling whey; wheyey. Philips. 

Whey/ish-mess (hwa/ish-nes), ». The state or 
quality of being wheyey. 

Which, pron. [O. Eng. whilke, whiche, wuche, 
A-S. hwylic, hwylc, hwéle, hwylc, hwilc, hwelc, O. 
Sax. hwilic, O. Fries. hwelik, L. Ger. welk, D. welke, 
Icel. hvilikr, O. H. Ger. hwiolih, hwelih, M. H. Ger. 
wielich, N. H. Ger. welch, Goth. hviletks, hvéleiks, 
from hvé, dative of hvas, who, and let/s, like, equal; 
Dan. & Sw. hvilken, hviliet.] 

1. An interrogative pronoun, used both substan- 
tively and adjectively, to ask for an individual per- 
son or thing among several of a class, being more 
demonstrative than who or what;—in this use 
signifying who, or what one of a number, sort, kind, 
or the like; as, which man is it? which woman was 
it? which is the house ? 

Which of you convinccth me of sin? John viii. 46. 


2. A relative, used generally substantively, but 
sometimes adjectively, in all numbers and genders, 
and for all objects excepting persons ; — formerly, 
but not now, used for persons. ‘‘ Our Father, which 
art in heaven.” Matt. vi. 9. 

God...rested on the seventh day from all his work which 
he had made. Gen. ii. 2. 

3. A compound relative, standing for that which, 
those which, the...which, and the like; as, take 
which you will. 

t= The which was formerly sometimes used for which. 

Do they not blaspheme that worthy name by the which they 
are called? Jas. ii. 7. 

Which-év’er, pron. Whether one or the oth- 

Which/so-év/er, er; which; as, whichever road 
you take, it will conduct you to town. 

Whid/ah-finch, n. (Ornith.) See WIDOW-BIRD. 

Whiff, n. [Cf. W. chwiff, a whiff, a hiss, chwifiaw, 
to whiff, hiss, chwaf, chwaff, a strong or quick gust; 
Icel. veifa, to shake, whirl. ] 

1. A sudden expulsion of air from the mouth; a 
quick puff or slight gust of air, ‘‘ Seasons his whiffs 


with impertinent jokes.” Pope. 
With the whiff and wind of his fell sword 
The unnerved father falls. Shak. 


aon cA 
glimpse; 
a hasty £ 
view. 
[ Prov. 
Eng.) 

3. (Ichth.) A 
flat-fish of the 
turbot group; 
Rhombus  me- 
gastoma. Jardine. 

Whiff, v.t. [imp. & p. p. WHIFFED (hwift); p. pr. 

& vb. 2. WHIFFING. | 

1. To throw out in whiffs; to consume in whiffs ; 
to puff. 

2. To carry or convey by a puff; to blow. 

Old Empedocles, . 
ing a dry, sear body, and light, the smoke took him, and 
whiffed him up into the moon. B. Jonson. 


Whiff, v. i. To emit whiffs, as of smoke; to puff; 
to smoke. 
Whif’fet, n. Alittle whiff or puff; a whiff. 
Whiff/ing, n. 1. The act of one who, or that 
which, whiffs. 
2. A mode of hand-line fishing for pollack, 
mackerel, and the like. Simmonds. 
Whif/fle (whif/fl),v.i. [imp. & p. p. WHIFFLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. WHIFFLING.] [A-S. waeflan, we- 
Jlian, to babble, to whiffle, D. weifelen, to waver, 
Icel. veifla, to shake often.] To waver or shake, as 
if moved by gusts of wind; to start, shift, and turn; 
to change from one opinion or course to another; to 
use evyasions; to prevaricate; to be fickle and un- 
steady. 
A person of whiffling and unsteady turn of mind can not 
keep close to a point of a controversy. Watts. 


Whif’fle, v.¢. To disperse with a puff; to scatter, 
[ Obs.) More. 
Whif’fle, n. A fife, or small fife. [Obs.] Douce. 
Whif’fler,. 1. One who whiffs, or smokes to- 
bacco. Halliwell. 

2. Hence, a trifling fellow. 

Every whifier in a laced coat, who frequents the chocolate 
house shall talk of the constitution. Swift. 

Whif’fler, n. [A-S. waflere.] 

1. One who whifiles, or frequently changes his 
opinion or course; one who uses shifts and eyasions 
in argument. 

2. One who plays on a whiftle, or small fife. [ Obs.] 

3. An officer who went before processions to clear 
the way. 





Whiff (2. megastoma). 


. . who, when he leaped into Etna, hay- 


WHILOM 


Which, like a mighty whiffer ‘fore the king, ~ , 

Seems to prepare ite’ ve "i Shak. 

[Te “ Whifiers, or fifers, generally went first in a pro- 
cession, from which circumstance the name was trans- 
ferred to other persons who succeeded to that office, and 
at length was given to those who went forward merely to 
clear the way for the procession.” Nares. 


4. A young freeman who marches at the head of 
his own guild or company on Lord Mayor’s Day in 
London;—called also bachelor whifier ; so denom- 
inated, not as clearing the way, but as going first. 
Whif/fle-tree, n. The bar to which the traces of a 
carriage are fastened for draught; a whippletree. 
Whig (hwig),. [See WHEyY.] Acidulated whey, 
sometimes mixed with buttermilk and sweet herbs, 
used as a cooling beverage. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

Whig, n. [From whig, whey, which the Scottish 
Covenanters used to drink, and hence a name given 
to them, or from whiggam, a term used in Scot- 
land in driving horses, whiggamore, one who drives 
horses, contracted to whig. In 1648,a party of these 
people marched to Edinburgh to oppose the king 
and the duke of Hamilton; and hence the name of 
whig was given to the party opposed to the court. 
According to others, from the initial letters of ‘‘ we 
hope in God,” as a motto of the club from which 
the whig party took its rise.] 

1. (Eng. Hist.) One of a political party which 
had its origin in England in the seventeenth century, 
in the reign of Charles I. or II., when great contests 
existed respecting the royal prerogatives and the 
rights of the peopis: Those who supported the 
king in his high claims were called tories, and the 
advocates of popular rights were called whigs. 

2. (Am. Hist.) (a.) A friend and supporter of the 
American Revolution and the war ensuing; —op- 
posed to tory and royalist. 

Where, then, when tories scarce get clear, 
Shall whigs and congresses appear? Mec Fingal. 
(b.) One of a political party in the United States from 
about 1829 to 1853, opposed in politics to the so-called 
democrats. 
Whig,a. Pertaining to, or composed of, whigs; ad- 
hering to the principles of the whigs. 
Whig/ga-more, 7. [See WuiG.] A Scotch Pres- 
byterian ;— so called in contempt. W. Scott. 
Whig/giir-ehy, n. [Eng. whig, and Gr. dpxf, 
government, dominion.] Government by whigs. 


[ Cant.] Swift. 
Whig’ger-y,n. The principles of a whig. : 
Whig/gish, a, Pertaining to whigs; partaking of 

the principles of whigs. 

Whig/gish-ly, adv. Ina whiggish manner; after 
the manner of whigs. 

Whig’Zism,n. The principles of a whig. 

Whig/ling, n. A little or inferior whig; a whig; 

—so called in contempt. Spectator, 
While (hwil),. [A-S. hwil, 0. Sax. huil, huila, 

O. Fries. hwile, wile, M. H. & L. Ger. wile, D. wijle, 

weil, Icel. & Sw. hvila, Dan. hvile, Goth. hveila, oO. 

H. Ger. hwila, wila, N. H. Ger. weile.] Space of 

time, or continued duration; time; as, one while 

we thought him innocent. 
Like some poor, nigh-related guest, . 
‘That may not rudely be dismissed, 
Yet hath outstaid his weleome while, 
And tells the jest without the smile. Coleridge. 
Worth while, worth the time which it requires; worth 
the time and pains; hence, worth the expense; as, it is 

Edel Nh worth while for a man to prosecute for small 

aepts. 

While, adv. 1. During the time that; as long as; 

at the same time that; as, while I write, you sleep. 

Use your memory, and you will sensibly experience a grad- 

ual improvement, while you take care not to overload ite 

atts. 

2. Hence, under which circumstances; in which 
case; though. 

While wits and Templars every sentence raise, 


And wonder with a foolish fuce of praise. Pope. 
3. Until; till. [Obs. and rare.] 
I may be conveyed into your chamber; 
I'll lie under your bed while midnight. Beau. § Fl. 


While as, during or at the time that. [0bs.] 

While, v.t. [imp. & p.p. WHILED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WHILING.] [See supra and infra.] ‘To cause to 
pass away without irksomeness or disgust; tospend 
or pass; — usually followed by away. 

Let us while away this life. Pope. 


While, v. 7. [O. Fries. hwila, Icel. & Sw. hvila, 
Dan. hvile, O. H. Ger. wilén, N. H. Ger. weilen 
verweilen, D. verwijlen, Goth. hveilan, gahveilan.} 
To loiter. [Obs. or rare.] Spectator. 

Whil’ére, adv. fErem while and ere.] A little 
while ago; recently; just now; erewhile. [Obs.] 

He who, with all heaven’s heraldry, whilere 
Milton. 


Entered the world. 
Whiles (hwilz), adv. 1. While. Fuller. 
2. Meanwhile; meantime. {fare.] ‘‘ The good 
knight whiles humming to himself the lay of some 
enamored troubadour.” W. Scott. 

Whilk (hwilk), 2. A kind of shell, or shell-fish; a 

whelk. See WHELK. ; 

Whi'lom, adv. pases hwilum, hwilon, ree 
roperly dative pl. of hvil, O. H. Ger. hwilom, wi- 
on, den wilon, in den wilon, M. H. Ger. wilen, wi- 

lont, wilunt, wilent, N. H. Ger. weiland.] For- 
merly; once; of old. [Obs.] Spenser. 
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WHILST 


Whilst, adv. [0. Eng. whiles, whilst.] The same as 
WHILE, q. v. 

‘Whim, n. pee hvim, a quick movement, hvima, to 
move quickly, W. chwim, a brisk motion, chwimiaw, 
to move briskly.] 

1. A sudden turn or start of the mind; a freak; a 
fancy ; a capricious notion ; a humor; as, every 
man has his whims. 

All the superfluous whims relate. Swift. 

2. (Mining.) A large capstan or windlass worked 
by horse-power, or steam-power, for raising ore or 
water, &c., from mines, or for other purposes ; — 
called also whim-gin and whimsey. 

Syn.— Freak ; caprice ; whimsey ; fancy.— Wurm, 
FreAK. These words are here compared in respect to 
variable states of mind. A freak denotes some par- 
ticular act which is hasty or fanciful, perhaps humorous 
or childish; a whim is dictated by caprice, and usually 
implies a state of mind more eccentric than childish. The 
young are apt to have their freaks, and the old to indulge 
themselves in whims. 

Where mirth’s light freaks the unheeded hours beguile, 

And airs of rapture warble on the gale. Beattie. 

He learned his whims and high-flown notions too, 
Such as fine men adopt, and fine men rue. arte. 

Whim, v.i. To be subject to whims; to indulge in 
whims ; to be whimsical, giddy, or 
freakish. [are.} Congreve. 

Whim /brel, 7. [From whimper, q. v.] 
(Ornith.) A bir 

» closely allied to 
the curlew, and 
resembling it in 
its appearance 
and habits; Nw- 
menius pheopus. 

Whim’-gin, n. 
(Mining.) A 
whim. Bee 
WHIM, 2. 

Whim/ling, n. 
One given to 
whims ;_ hence, 
a weak, childish 

_ person; a child. 
Go, whimling, and fetch two or three grating-loaves. Beau. § Fl. 


Whim/’/my, a. Full of whims; whimsical; humor- 
some. 

The study of Rabbinical literature either finds a man whim- 
my or makes him so. Coleridge. 

Whim’per, v.i. [imp. & p.p. WHIMPERED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. WHIMPERING.] [Scot. whimmer, N.H. Ger. 
wimmern, Up. Ger. wemmern, L. Ger. wemern.] To 
ery with a low, whining, broken voice; as, a child 
whimpers. 

Was there ever yet preacher but there were gainsayers that 
spurned, that winced, that whimpered against fi im? Latimer. 

Whim/’per, v. ¢. To utter in a low, whining 
tone. 

Whim/per-er, n. One who whimpers, or whines. 

Whin’ple, v.t. [See WimpLe.] To draw down, 
as avail; to lay in folds or Hob as avail; to wim- 
ple. ‘Under a vail that, whimpled, was full low.” 

Spenser. 

Whim/’pled (hwim’pld), a. [A word used by 
Shakespeare, perhaps for whimpered.] Distorted 
with crying. 

Whinm/sey (hwim/z¥), ”. [From whim.] 

1. A whim; a freak; a capvtcious notion; as, the 
whimseys of poets. ‘‘Men’s follies, whimseys, and 
inconstancy.” Swift. ‘‘ Mistaking the whimseys of 
a feverish brain for the calm revelation of truth,” 
Bancroft. 

2. (Mining.) A whim. 

Water-whimsey (Mining), a capstan or windlass for 
raising ore, coal, and the like, from the shaft of a mine, 
by the weight of water, which, descending in one bucket, 
draws up another filled with the substance to be raised. 


Whim/seyed,a. Filled with whimseys or whims; 
made fantastic; crazed. [Rare.] ‘‘To have a man’s 
brain whimseyed with his wealth.” Beau. § Fl. 

Whim/-shaft, n. (Mining.) The part of a princi- 
pal shaft in a mine, used for raising ores to the sur- 
face. Tomlinson. 

Whim/si-eal, a. [From whimsey.] 

1. Full of whims; freakish; having odd fancies ; 
capricious. 
My neighbors call me whimsical. Addison. 
2. Hence, singular; curious; odd; fantastic. ‘‘ A 
whimsical chair.” Evelyn. 
Syn.— Quaint; freakish; capricious; fanciful; fan- 
tastical. See QUAINT. 

Whim/si-eali-ty,n. The state or quality of being 
whimsical; whimsicalness. 

Whim/si-eal-ly, adv. In a whimsical manner; 
freakishly. 

Whim/si-eal-mess, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing whimsical ; freakishness ; whimsical disposi- 
tion; odd temper. 

Whim/wham, n. 
plication.) 

1. A whimsical thing; a trifle; a trinket; a gim- 
crack, [2are.} 
They'll pull you all to pieces for your whimwhams. Beau. § Fl. 


2. A whim or whimsey; a freak. 
Whin, n. [W. chwyn, weeds, asingle weed.] (Bot.) 







Whimbrel (Numenius pheopus). 


[Formed from whim by redu- 
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Gorse; furze ; — applied also to a leguminous plant, 
of the genus Genista, having yellow flowers. Lee. 

Whin, n. The same as WHIN-STONE, q. v. 

Whin/ax, |. An instrument used for extirpating 

Whin/axe, whin from land. P. Cyc. 

Whin/-bruis/er, n. A machine for cutting and 
bruising whin or furze to feed cattle on. Simmonds. 

Whin/chat, n. [From whine and chat.] (Ornith.) 
A small singing-bird ; a species of warbler, the Saz- 
tcola rubetra (Motacilla rubetra of Linnzus), com- 
mon in Europe. , 

Whine (hwin), v. 7. fini. & p.p. WHINED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. WHINING.] [Icel. & Sw. hvina, Dan. hvine, 
to creak, Icel. veina, kveina, Dan. véne, viine, to la- 
ment, O. H. Ger. weindn, M. & N. H. Ger. weinen, 
L. Ger. & D. wénen, to deplore, A-S. wanian, cwd- 
nian, to mourn, howl, L. Ger. quinen, quénen, D. 
qvijnen, M. H. Ger. quinen, Goth. qvaindn, to 
groan.] To utter a plaintive cry; to moan witha 
childish noise; to complain in a shrill, long-drawn 
tone; hence, to complain in a mean, unmanly way; 
to moan basely. ‘‘ The whining plover.” Spenser. 
They came,... with a whining accent, craving liberty. Sidney. 

Dost thou come here to whine ? Shak. 


Whine, v.¢. To utter or express plaintively; to 
make complaint of, especially in a shrill, drawling 
tone, and unmanly way; as, to whine out griey- 
ances. [Zare.] 

Whine, 7. <A plaintive tone; the nasalchildishtone 
of mean complaint; mean or affected complaint, 

Whin/er,n. One who whines. 

Whing/er, n. <A cutlass or hanger; a whinyard. 
See WHINYARD. 

The chief acknowledged that he had corrected her with his 
whinger. WV. Scott. 

Whin/ing_ly, adv. 

NVR ee, v.t. To whinny. [Prov. Lng.] 


Whin/now, 

Whin/’/now,n. A whinny. [Prov. Eng.] 

Whin/ny, v.i. [inp. & p. p. WHINNIED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. WHINNYING.] [From the root of whine, and 
allied to Lat. hinnire.] To utter the sound of a 
horse; to neigh. 

Whin/ny, 7. The cry or note of a horse; a gentle 
neigh, 


In a whining manner. 


The stately horse.. 
With alow whinny. Tennyson. 

Whin/’ny, a. Abounding in whins; gorse, or furze- 
bushes. ‘A fine, large, whinny, unimproved com- 
mon.” Sterne, 

Whin/ock, n. [Cf. Scot. whin, quhene, a few, a 
small number, A-S. hvene, hviine, a certain quanti- 
ty.] The small pig of a litter. [Zocal U. S.] 

Whin/-stone, n. ee whin and stone; Scot. 
quhynstane.| (Geol.) Trap or green-stone ; — a pro- 
vincial name given to basaltic rocks, and applied by 
miners to any kind of dark-colored and hard, un- 
stratified rock, which resists the point of the pick. 
Veins of dark basalt, or green-stone, are frequently 
called whyn-dikes. 

Whin’/yard, n. [Prov. Eng. & Scot. whingar, 
whinger ; probably from A-S. winn, contention, 
war, and geard, gerd, gird, a staff, rod, yard.]| A 
sword, or hanger;—so called in contempt. [0ds.] 

Whip (hwip), v.¢. [imp. &p. p. WHIPPED (hwipt); p. 
pr. & vb. n. WHIPPING.] [A-S. hweopian, to whip, L. 
Ger. & D. wippen, to shake, to move up and down, 
Icel. vippa, to whirl, Sw. vippa, Dan. vippe, to 
swing to and fro, to shake, to toss up, D. zweepen, 
L. Ger. swépen, schwippen, to whip, Icel. hvipp, a 
leap, W. chwip, a quick flirt or turn, chwipiav, to 
move briskly, to whip, Gael. cuip, to whip, a whip. ] 

1. To strike with a lash, a cord, a rod, or any 
thing lithe, which pains without bruising; to lash; 
to beat; as, to whip a horse. 

2. To drive with lashes; to cause to rotate by 
lashing with a cord; as, to whip a top. 

3. To punish with the whip; to flog; to beat; as, 
to whip a vagrant; to whip one thirty-nine lashes; 
to whip a perverse boy. ‘‘ Who, for false quanti- 
ties, was whipped at school.” Dryden. 

4. To apply that which hurts keenly to; to lash, 
as with sarcasm, abuse, or the like. 

They would whip me with their fine wits. Shak. 


5. To strike; to thrash; to beat out, as grain, by 
striking; as, to whip wheat. 

6. To sew lightly ; specifically, to form into gath- 
ers by overcasting a rolled edge and drawing up the 
thread; as, to whip a rufile. 

In half-whipped muslin useless needles lie. 


7. To overlay, as a cord, rope, or the like, with 
other cords going round and round it; to wrap; 
to inwrap;—often with about, around, or over. 
“Whipped oyer either with gold-thread, silver, or 
silk,” Stubbes. 

Its string is firmly whipped about with small gut. Moxon. 


8. To take or move by a sudden motion; to jerk; 
to snatch ; — with into, owt, wp, and the like, 
He whips out his pocket-book every moment, and writes 
descriptions of every thing he sees. H, Walpole. 
She, in a hurry, whips up her darling under her arm. 
LD’ Estrange. 
9. (Naut.) To hoist or purchase by means of a 
whip; to secure the end of from untwisting by over- 
casting it with yarn. Totten. 


. stooped 


Gay. 





WHIR 


To whip a stream, to fish along its course, by throwing 
the line and hook over or into the water. Thackeray. — 
To whip in, to drive in or keep from scattering, as hounds 
in a hunt; hence, to collect in and keep from scattering, 
as members of a legislative body, of a party, and the like. 
Wright.— To whip the cat. (a.) 'To practice extreme par- 
simony. [Hng.] Forby. (b.) To go from house to house 
for een a as itinerant tailors, carpenters, and the 
like. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 


Whip, v.i. To move nimbly; to start suddenly and 
do any thing; as, the boy whipped away in an in- 
stant; he whipped round the corner; he whipped 
into the house, and was out of sight in a moment. 

Two friends, traveling together, met a bear upon the way; 
the one whips up a tree, the other throws himself flat on the 
ground. LD’ Estrange. 

Whip, n. [A-S.hweop. See supra.] 

1. An instrument for driving horses or other ani- 
mals, or for correction, consisting of a lash tied to a 
handle or rod. 

In_his right hand he holds a whip, with which he is sup- 
posed to drive the horses of the sun. Addison. 

2. A coachman, or driver of a carriage; as. a 
good whip. B. Disraeli. 

3. (Mach.) (a.) One of the four arms or frames of 
a wind-mill, on which the sails are spread. (b.) The 
length of the arm reckoned from the shaft. 

4. (Naut.) A small tackle with a single rope, 
used to hoist light bodies. 


Whip and spur, with the utmost haste. 


Whip/-eérd,n. A kind of hard-twisted or braided 
cord, sometimes used for making lashes. 

Whip/graft, v.t. (imp. & p. p. WHIPGRAFTED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. WHIPGRAFTING.| To graft by cut- 
ting the cion and stock in a sloping direction, so 
as to fit each other, and by inserting a tongue on the - 
cion into a slit in the stock. [See /ilust. of Graft.] 

Whip/-hiand, 7. Advantage over; as, he has the 
whip-hand of her. [Rare.] Dryden. 

Whip/-lash, n. he lash of a whip ;— usually 
made of thongs of leather, braided, or of twisted 
cord, hide, or bark. 

Whip/’per, n. 1. One who whips; especially, an 
officer who inflicts the penalty of legal whipping. 

2. One who raises coal with a tackle from a ship’s 
hold. Simmonds. 

3. (Spinning.) A kind of simple willow, or willy. 

Whip/per-in, 7. 1. A huntsman who keeps the 
hounds from wandering, and whips them in, if ne- 
cessary, to the line of chase. 

2. Hence, one who enforces the discipline of a 
party, and urges the attendance of the members on 
all necessary occasions. 

Whip’/per-snap/per, n. -A diminutive, insignifi- 
cant person. [Collog.] Brockett. 

Whip’/ping-post,n. <A post to which offenders 
are tied to be whipped. 

Whip’ple-tree, n. [See Wuip, and cf. WHIFFLE- 
TREE.] The bar to which the traces or tugs of a 


harness are fastened, and by which a carriage, a 
plow, a harrow, or other implement, is drawn; a 
swing-bar; a whiffletree. 

See WHIP-POOR-WILL. 
(Ornith.) An Ameri- 


Forby. 

Whip/po-wil, n. 

Whip/’/-poor-will (110), 7. 
can bird, allied 
to the nighthawk 
and nightjar, so 
called from its 
note, or the 
sounds of its 
voice; a species 
of Caprimulgus 
(C. vociferus). 

Whip/saw, nn. A 
saw usually set 
in a frame, for dividing timber lengthwise, and com- 
monly worked by two persons. 

Whip/-shaped (-shapt), a. (Bot.) Shaped like the 
lash of a whip; long, slender, and tapering; — said 
especially of roots and stems. 

Whip/-snake, n. (Zodl.) A kind of venomous 
snake found in the East, having a long, slender 
body, resembling the lash of a whip. 

Whip/-staff, n. (Nauwt.) A bar by which the rud- 
der is turned; a tiller. 

Whip/-stalk, n. The rod or stalk to which the 
lash of a whip is fastened; a whip-stock. 

Whip/ster,n. [From whip, q.v.] A nimble little 
fellow. 





Whip-poor-will (Caprimulgus vociferus). 


Every puny whipster gets my sword. Shak. 


Whip/-stick, n. The stick or handle of a whip; 
whip-stock. 

Whip’/-stitch, n. 
tempt. 

- 2. Any thing hastily put or stitched together; 
hence, a hasty composition. ae Dryden. 

3. (Agric.) The act of whip-stitching, or rafter- 
ing land. 

Whip/-stitch, v.¢. (Agric.) To half-plow, or to 
rafter, as land; to plow in ridges. [2ng.] 

Whip/-stéck,n. The rod or staff to which the lash 
of a whip is fastened; sometimes, the whole whip, 

Whipt, imp. & p. p. of whip, for whipped. 

Whir (18), v.i. [A-S. hweorfan, to turn, Icel. hverfa, 
O. Sax. huerban, Goth. hvairban, O. H. Ger. hwer- 
ban, N. H. Ger. werben, L. Ger. warven.] To whirl 
round with noise; to fly with a buzzing or whiz- 


1. A tailor ;—so called in con- 
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WHIR 


zing sound. ‘The partridge bursts away on whtr- 


ring wings.” Beattie. 
Whir, v.¢. Tohurry. [Rare.] 
This world is to me like a lasting storm, 
Whirring me from my friends. Shak. 


Whir,n. A buzzing or whizzing sound produced 
by the rapid or whirling motion of any thing; as, 
the whir of a partridge; the whir of a spinning- 
wheel. 
Whirl (hwirl, 18), v. é. pint & p.p. WHIRLED; Pp. 
pr. & vb. n. WHIRLING.| [Dan. hvirvle, to whirl, 
to turn about, Sw. & Icel. hvirjla, D. wervelen, N. 
H. Ger. wirbeln, O. H. Ger. hwarbalén; A-S. hver- 
Jlung, aberration. See supra.]} : 

1. To turn round rapidly; to cause to rotate with 
velocity; to make to revolve. 

He whirls his sword around without delay. Dryden. 

2. To remove quickly with a revolving motion; 
to snatch. 

See, see the chariot, and those rushing wheels 
That whirled the prophet up at Chebar’s flood. Milton. 
Whirl, v. i. 1. To be turned round rapidly; to 
move round with velocity; to revolve or rotate with 
great motion; to gyrate. 
The wooden engine flies and whirls about. Dryden. 

2. To move hastily. ‘‘ But whirled away to shun 
his hateful sight.” Dryden. 
Whirl, n. [Dan. hvirvel, Sw. hvirfvel, Icel. hvirfill, 
D. wervel, N. H. Ger. wirbel, O. H. Ger. hwerbil, 
hwirvil. See supra.) 

1. A turning with rapidity or velocity; rapid ro- 
tation or circumvolution; quick gyration; as, the 
whirl of atop; the whirl of a wheel. 

The rapid motion and whirl of things here below inter- 
rupts not the inviolable rest and calmness of the noble beings 
above. South, 

2. Any thing that moves or is turned with veloci- 
ty, especially on an axis or pivot, or as if on an axis 
or pivot. 

He saw Falmouth under gray, iron skies, and whirls of 
March dust. Carlyle. 

3. A revolving hook used in twisting, as the 
hooked spindle of a rope-machine, to which the 
threads to be twisted are attached. 

4. (Bot. & Conch.) A whorl. See WHORL. 
Whirl’/-a-bout, n. Something that turns about in 
arapid manner; a whirligig. 

Whirl’-bat, n. Any thing moved with a whirl as 
preparatory for a blow, or to augment the force of 


Whisk, v. i. 
Whisk’er, n. 


1510 


jask, Sw. viska, D. wisch, wische, O. H. Ger, wisc, 
N. H. Ger. wisch.] 4 

1. The act of whisking; a rapid, sweeping mo- 
tion, as of something light. 

This first sad whisk 

Takes off thy dukedom; thou art butanearl. Beau. § Fl. 

2. A small bunch of grass, straw, hair, or the 
like, used for a brush; hence, a brush or small 
besom. 

3. A small culinary instrument for whisking or 
beating certain articles, as eggs. Boyle. 

4. Part of a woman’s dress; a kind of tippet. 
“ My wife in her new lace whisk, which indeed is 
very noble.” Pepys. 

5. A game at cards; whist. [Obs.] Taylor, 1630. 

6. An impertinent fellow. [Hng. Halliwell. 

7. A plane used by coopers for evening the chimes 
of barrels. 


Whisk, v.t. [imp. & p. p. WHISKED (hwiskt); p.pr. 


& vb. n. WHISKING.] [Dan. viske, Sw. viska, L. 
Ger. wisken, O. H. Ger. wiskjan, wisken, N. H. Ger. 
wischen, D. wisschen.} 

1. To sweep, brush, or agitate with a light, rapid 
motion, as the dust from a table, or the white of 
eggs into a froth. 

2. To move with a quick, sweeping motion. ‘‘He 
that walks in gray, whisking his riding-rod.” Beau. 
§ Fl. ‘* There whisks his brush.” Cowper. 

I beg she would not impale worms, nor whisk ae out of 
one element into another. H. Walpole. 
To move nimbly and with velocity. 

[From sanak 1. He who, or that 
which, whisks, or moves with a quick, sweeping 
motion. 

2. That part of the beard which grows upon the 
sides of the face, or the cheeks; also, formerly, the 
hair of the upper lip, or mustache. ‘t Hoary whis- 
kers and a forky beard.” Pope. 

3. Hence, the long, projecting hairs growing at the 
sides of the mouth of a cat, or other such animal. 

=“ The fact seems to be that, until quite a recent 
period, the whisker, as now understood, was regarded as 
a mere adjunct or tributary of the beard. Indeed, there 
was no necessity for any distinction until the absurd and 
unnatural practice of shaving came into vogue. Long 
after that epoch —to wit, in the days of Dr. Sam. John- 
son —the word whisker meant, not the hair of the cheek, 
but ‘the hair growing upon the upper lip; the mustaches.’ 
Now, the lexicographer derives whisker from ‘ whisk,’ ‘a 
small besom or brush,’ which the facial whisker of our 


WHITE 


2. A cautious or timorous speech. South. 
is/per-er, n. 1. One who whispers. ae 
2. A tattler; one who tells secrets; a conveyer 
of intelligence secretly; hence, a backbiter; one 
who slanders secretly. ~ * x Prov. Xvi. 28. 
Whis’/per-ing-ly, adv. In a whisper, or low voice. 
Whis/per-otis-ly, adv. Ina whisper; with whis- 
pers; whisperingly. [ Obs.] ren 
Whist, a. [Cf. Ger. st! pst! bst! hush! peace! si- 
lence! whence probably Corn. huist, silence. Cf. 
also Hist.] Not speaking; not making a noise; 
silent; mute; still. ; 


By and by there was all whist. Latimer. 
The winds, with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kissed. Milton. 


f=" This adjective, like some others, nearly always 
follows its noun. We never say, whist wind; but the 
wind is whist. 

Whist, n. A certain game at cards; —so called be- 
cause it requires silence or close attention. It is 
played by four persons with a complete pack of 
fifty-two cards. Each player has thirteen cards, 
and when these are played out, the hand is finished, 
and the cards are again shuffled and distributed. 

Whist, v. ¢. To hush or silence. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Whist, v.i. To be or become silent or still; to be 
hushed. [Rare.] Ld. Surrey. 

Whist, interj. Be silent; be still; hush; — properly 
the verb used imperatively. ¢ oat 

Whis/tle (hwis/sl), v. i. [imp. & p. p. WHISTLED; 
p. pr. & vb, n. WHISTLING.] [A-S. hwistlan, Sw. 
hvissla, Dan. hvisle, Icel. hvisla, to whisper, q. v.} 

1. To utter a kind of musical sound, by pressing 
the breath through a small orifice formed by con 
tracting the lips. ; 

The weary plowman leaves the task of day, ; 
And, trudging homeward, whistles on the way. Gay. 

2. To make a shrill sound with a wind instru- 
ment, like that made with the lips; to blowa sharp, 
shrill tone. reve 

3. To sound shrill, or like a pipe. rf? 

The wild winds whistle, and the billows roar. Pope. 


Whis/tle (hwis/sl),v.¢. 1. To form, utter, or mod- 
ulate by whistling; as, to whistle a tune or air. ° 
2. To send or call by a whistle. oy 
He chanced to miss his dog; we stood still till he had whis- 
tled him up. Addison. 
To whistle off. (a.) To dismiss by a whistle; —a term 
in hawking. ‘As a long-winged hawk, when he is first 


it; — applied by poets to the ancient cestus. ee ae resembles when Ee ee the Hediste torn loctos Ore ° Burton. (b.) 
The whirl-bat and the rapid race shall be Core ae I'd whistle } ff, her d he wi 
Reserved for Cesar. Dryden. Whisk’ ered, a. Formed into whiskers ; furni shed a wey a ee eae Shak. 
Whirl/-blast, . A whirling blast of wind. “A| with whiskers ; having whiskers, ‘“‘ The whiskered [a7 ‘“A hawk seems to have been usually sent off in this 
whirl-blast from behind the hill.” Wordsworth. vermin race. _ .. Grainger. way against the wind when sent in search of prey; with 
Whirl/-bine, n. The patella; the cap of the | Whisk’et, n. 1. A basket; especially, a straw} or down the wind when turned loose and abandoned.” 
knee; the knee-pan. Ainsworth. basket in which provender is given to cattle. eee: Nares. 
Whirl’er, n. One who, or that which, whirls. Eng.) Halliwell. | Whis/tle,n. [A-S. hwistle, Icel. hvisl, a whisper.] 
Whirl/i-edte, n. An open car or chariot. [Obs.] 2. A scuttle. [Prov. Eng.] Wright. 1A sharp, shrill sound, made by pressing the 


Whisk/in, n. 1. Animpertinent fellow; a whisk. 
[ Obs. and rare.]} Ford. 
2. A shallow drinking-bowl. [Prov. Eng.] Ray. 
Whisk/ing,a. Large; great. [Prov. Eng.] 
Whis/ky, n. Corre from wsquebaugh, q. V., 
Whiskey, whence also W. gwisgi.] 


breath through a small orifice of the lips, or through 
an instrument which gives a similar sound; as, the 
sharp whistle of a boy, or of a boatswain’s pipe; 
the sound used by a sportsman in calling his dogs; 
the shrill note of a bird; as, the blackbird’s mellow 
whistle; the shrill sound made by wind passing 


Of old time coaches were not known in this island, but 
chariots, or whirlicotes. Stowe. 
Whirl/i-gig,n. [From vhirl and gig. See Gie.] 
1. A child’s toy, spun or whirled around like a 
wheel upon an axis, or like a top. Johnson. 


2. An instrument for punishing petty offenders, 


used especially in the army, being a kind of wood- 
en cage turning on a pivot, in which the offender 
[ Obs. ] 


was whirled round with great velocity. 

3. (Zntom.) An insect of the 
genus Gyrinus, usually of an oval 
form and black color, with a bril- 
liant bronze metallic luster, which 
lives on the surface of water, and 
moves about with great celerity in 
a gyrating or circular manner, the 
most common species being G. natator, popular] 
called weaver, in America, from its motions. Baird. 
Whirl/i-Sig,a. Fickle; giddy. 
Whirl/ing-ta/ble, n. An apparatus consisting 
of one or more 
revolving disks, 
with weights,pul- & 
leys, and other 
attachments, for 
illustrating the 
phenomena and 
laws of centrifu- 
gal force, and the 
like. 
Whirl’pit,n. A 

whirlpool. poe 
Whirlpool, n. 

1. An eddy of water; a vortex or gulf in which 
the water moves round in a circle. 

2. A sea-monster of the whale kind. [0bs.] 

The Indian Sea breedeth the most and biggest fishes that 
are; among which the whales and whirlpools, called * balena,” 
take up in length as much as four acres, or arpents, of land. 

Holland. 
Whirl/-wa/ter, n. A water-spout. [Obs.] Nares. 
“The whirl-water, or, a8 some call it, the water- 
pillar.” Letter dated 1626, 









Whirligig. 





Tinoco 


Whirling-table. 
a, foot-board; b, wheel; c, pulley; 
d, arm; e, f, uprights. 


GATT 





Whis/per, v. i. 


Whis’per, v. é. 


1. A spirit distilled from grain. In the north of 
England, the name is given to the spirit drawn from 
barley. In the United States, whisky is generally 
distilled from wheat, rye, or maize. 

2. A light carriage built for rapid motion ; — called 

also tim-whisky. 
[imp. & p. Pp. WHISPERED; p. pr. 
& vb. nm. WHISPERING.] [A-S. hwisprian, N. H. 
Ger, wispern, wispeln, M. H. Ger. wispeln, O. H. 
Ger. hwispalon, Icel. hviskra, hvisla, Sw. hviska, 
Dan. hviske. Cf. WHISTLE. | 

1. To speak softly, or under the breath; to utter 
words without sonant breath; to talk with the breath 
expelled in such a manner as to produce a rustling 
which makes audible the different articulations, but 
without that vibration in the larynx which gives 
sonorous or vocal sound. 

2. To make a low, sibilant sound or noise. ‘‘ The 
hollow, whispering breeze.” Thomson. 

It is as offensive to speak wit in a fool’s company, as it 
would be ill manners to whisper in it. Pope. 

3. To speak with suspicion, or timorous caution. 

4. To plot secretly; to devise mischief; — fol- 
lowed by against. 

All that hate me whisper together against me. Pe xiin7. 

Whispering gallery, or dome, one of such a form that 
sounds produced in certain parts of it are concentrated 
by reflection from the walls to another part, so that whis- 
pers or feeble sounds are made audible at a greater dis- 
tance than under ordinary circumstances. 


1. To utter in a low, and not yo- 
cal, tone; to say under the breath. 
They might buzz and whisper it one to another. 
2. To address in a whisper, or low voice. 


When they talk of him, they shake their heads, 
And whisper one another in the ear. Shak, 


Bentley. 


among trees or through crevices; the shrill noise 
of steam or gas escaping through a peculiar orifice, 
and commonly used as a signal, and the like. 


Might we but hear 
The folded flocks penned in their wattled cotes,... 
Or whistle from the lodge. Milton. 


The countryman could not forbear smiling, ... and by 
that means lost his whistle. dison. 


They fear his whistle, and forsake the seas. Dryden. 

2. An instrument producing a sound like that 

made by the passage of breath through the com- 

pressed lips ; as, a child’s whistle ; a boatswain’s 
whistle ; a steam-whistle. : 

The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew. Pope. 

3. The mouth, as the organ of whistling. [ Colloq.]. 

Let’s drink the cup up to wet our whistle. Walton. 


Whis/tle-fish, n. oe A species of fish of the 
cod family, the Motella vulgaris ; rockling. ) 
Whis/tler, n. [A-S. hwistlere.] 
1. One who whistles; a thing or instrument pro- 
ducing a whistling sound. , 
2. (Ornith.) The green plover. 
The screech-ow]l, and the whistler shrill. J. Webster, 1623, 
3. (Zodl.) A species of northern marmot; Arcto- 
mys Pruinosus, 
Whis/tling-ly, adv. 
shrilly. 
Whist/ly, adv. 


In a whistling manner ; 


In a whist manner; silently. [Obs.] 
Whit (hwit),. [O. Eng. wight, whytte, whit, from 
A-S. wiht, a creature, a thing. See WIGHT and 
AvuGHT.] Thesmallest part or particle imaginable; 
a bit; a jot;— used adverbially, and usually in a 
negative sentence, ‘‘ Every whit as great and ex- 


traordinary.” South. 
So shall I no whit be behind. Shak. 
It does not me a whit displease. Cowley. 


Whirlwind, n. [Icel. hvirjilvindr, Sw. hvirfvel- 
vind, Dan. hvirvelvind, Ger. wirbelwind.] A vio- 
lent wind moving in a circle round its axis, and hay- 
ing a progressive motion. 

Whit’ry, v.i. To whir. [0bs.] 

Whisk (hwisk), n.  [Icel. visk, Dan. visk, hiask, 


3. Hence, to prompt secretly or cautiously. [ Ods.] 
‘* He came to whisper Wolsey.” Shak. 
Whis/per, n. 1. A low, soft, sibilant voice; or 
words uttered with such a voice. 
The whisper can not give a tone. 
Soft whispers through the assembly went. 


White (hwit), a. [compar. WHITER; superl. WHIT- 
EST.] [A-S. & O. Fries. hwit, O. Sax. huit, Icel. 
hvitr, Sw. hvit, Dan. hvid, Goth. hveits, D. wit, L. 
Ger. wit, witt, O. H. Ger. hwiz, wiz, N. H. Ger. 
weisz, Skr. ¢véta.] : 

1. Having the color of pure snow; snowy; not 


Bacon. 
Dryden. 
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WHITE 


dark; reflecting to the eye all the rays of the spec- 
trum combined; not tinted with any of the proper 
co alg or their mixtures ; as, white paper; a white 
skin. 
2. Destitute of color, as in the cheeks, or of the 
tinge of blood color; pale; as, white with fear. 
Or whispering with white lips, ‘‘ The foe—they come! 
they come!” Byron. 
3. Hence, having the color of purity; pure; clean; 
free from spot or blemish. 
White as thy fame, and as thy honor clear. Dryden. 
_ No whiter page than Addison’s remains. Pope. 


4. Gray, as the effect of age; having colorless hair. 
Your high engendered battles ’gainst a head 
So old and wiite as this. Shak. 
5. Characterized by freedom from that which de- 
files, disturbs, and the like; hence, innocent; fortu- 
nate; happy; favorable. 
On the whole, however, the dominie reckoned this as one 
of the white days of his life. W. Scott. 
{2 White was also used as a term of endearment or 
favor, especially to a favorite child or dependent. War- 
ton says that Dr. Busby used to call his favorite scholars 
his white boys. “I am his white boy, and will not be 
gulled.” Ford. 
White ant (Eniom.), a neuropterous insect of the genus 
Termes, found chiefly in tropical countries, which lives in 
communities, and builds conical or dome-formed habita- 
tions. It is noted for its ravages in wood-work. Baird. 
— White arsenic (Min.), a crystallized mineral of a white 
color, and vitreous or silky luster, having an astringent, 
sweetish taste, and consisting chiefly of oxide of arsenic. 
Dana. — White bear (Zool.), a variety of bear that inhab- 
its the polar regions, a large, fierce quadruped, of a white 
color; Thalarctos maritimus ; the polar bear. Baird.— 
White brant (Ornith.), a species of goose (the Anser 
hyperboreus) found at the extreme north of America, 
Europe, and Asia; the snow-goose.— White campion. 
(Bot.) (a.) A plant of the genus Silene (S. stellata) ; 
eateh-fly. (6.) A plant of the genus Lychnis, often cul- 
tivated as an ornamental plant. — White cedar, an ever- 
green tree of North America (Thuja occidentalis), much 
valued for the durability of the timber it affords. Baird. 
— White centaury, an annual weed growing in woods and 
other places, Centawrea alba. — White clover, a small 
species of perennial clover, bearing white flowers. It fur- 
nishes excellent food for cattle and horses, as well as for 
the honey-bee. — White copper, an alloy of copper, nickel, 
and zine, sometimes with a little iron; German silver; 
packfong. Ure.— White copperas (Mfin.), a mineral of a 
white, yellowish, or brownish color, and astringent taste, 
consisting chiefly of sulphuric acid, peroxide of iron, and 
water; coquimbite. Dana.— White crop, a crop, as of 
grain, which loses its green color, or becomes white, in 
ripening, as wheat, rye, barley, and oats, as distinguished 
from a root crop or green crop.— White currant (Bot.), 
a variety of the common red currant, having white ber- 
ries. — White darnel, a prolific and troublesome weed 
growing ainong corn; Loliwm temulentum.— White elm, 
a majestic tree of North America (Ulmus Americana), 
the timber of which is much used by wheelwrights, &c. — 
White feather, a mark of cowardice. See FEATHER. — 
White fish. (Ichth.) (a.) A small fish (the Alosa menha- 
den), often caught in great numbers, and used for ma- 
nuring land. (0.) A fish of the salmon family (Coregonus 
albus), found in the lakes of North America, and much 
esteemed as food. Storer. (c.) The white whale (Belu- 
ga catodon). Baird.—White heat, the temperature at 
which bodies become incandescent, and appear white 
from the bright light which they emit.— White hellebore 
(Bot.), a plant of the genus Veratrum (V. album). See 
TLELLEBORE. — White herring, a fresh or unsalted herring, 
as distinguished from a red, or cured, herring. [Rare.] 
Shak. — White horse-fish (Ichth.), a species of ray (Raia 
aspera nostras ot Willughby, and the Raia fullonica 
of Linnzus). It has a rough, spiny back, and on the 
tail are three rows of strong spines. It grows to the size 
of the skate.— White iron, thin sheets of iron covered 
with tin; tinned iron.— White lead. (a.) A carbonate of 
lead, much used in painting, and for other purposes; 
ceruse. (6.) (Min.) A native carbonate of lead. Dana. 
— White leaf, leaf metal made of tin. Simmonds. — White 
leather, buff leather ; alumed leather. Simmonds. — 
White light (Physics), the light coming directly from the 
sun, without having been decomposed by passing through 
prisms, &c. White lights are made artificially, to be used 
as signals, &c. — White lime, a solution or preparation of 
lime for whitewashing ; whitewash. — White line (Print.). 
avoid space, broader than usual, left between lines. — 
White metal, an alloy of lead, bismuth, and antimony, 
used for making tea-pots, spoons, &c.; also, any of the 
soft metals, usually of a light color, used for bearings in 
machinery. — White money, silver money.— White nun 
(Ornith.), a bird of the genus Mergus (M. albelius); a 
species of goosander or merganser, having the breast, 
belly, throat, and upper part of the neck of a white color. 
Yarrell. — White oak (Bot.), the Quercus alba. See OAK. 
— White pine, the Pinus strobus. See PINE. — White pop- 
lar, a tree of the poplar kind; Populus alba; abele, or 
abel-tree. It is one of the largest of European trees. — 
White poppy, a species of poppy, sometimes cultivated for 
the opium which is obtained from its juice by evapora- 
tion; Papaver somniferum.— White powder, a supposed 
kind of gunpowder which had the power of exploding with- 
out noise. [Obs.] ‘* A pistol charged with white powder.” 
Beau. & Fl.—White precipitate (Med.), a compound of 
ammonia and corrosive sublimate. It is a white, insolu- 
ble powder, much used in medicine as an external appli- 
eation. It is sometimes called white calx of mercury. 
— White pudding, a sort of sausage made of entrails 
and liver. Halliwell. — White pyrites (Min.), a sulphuret 
of iron, of a pale bronze-yellow color, occurring in pris- 
matic crystals. Dana.— White rent, a rent or duty of 
eight pence, payable yearly by every tinner, in Devon 
and Cornwall, to the Duke of Cornwall, as lord of the soil ; 
formerly, rent payable in silver. [Prov. Eng.]— White 
salt, salt dried and calcined; decrepitated salt. — White 
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spruce (Bot.), a variety of spruce ; Abies alba. See 

PRUCE.— White squall (Naut.), a sudden gust of wind 
which comes up without being marked in its approach by 
the clouds, and is attended with white, broken water, on 
the surface of the sea. Totten. Thackeray. — White staff, 
the badge of the lord high treasurer of England. JJa- 
caulay. — White swelling (Med.), a strumous inflammation 
of the synovial membranes of the knee-joint, and also a 
strumous inflammation of the cancellar texture of, the 
end of the bone forming the knee-joint;— applied also to 
a lingering, chronic tumor, of almost any kind. — White 
tallow, a kind of Russian tallow obtained from the fat of 
sheep and goats. Simmonds.— White thorn (Bot.), a 
species of thorn of the genus Crategus (C. oxyacantha) ; 
hawthorn. — White vitriol (Chem.), sulphate of zine. 
Brande. — White wax, bees-wax rendered white by 
bleaching. — White whale (Zool.), a cetaceous marine 
mammal of the whale family ; Beluga catodon; — so called 
because it is of a white color. Baird. — White wine, any 
wine of a clear, transparent color, bordering on white, as 
Madeira, Sherry, Lisbon, &c.;— opposed to wine of a 
deep-red color, as Port and Burgundy. 

White, n. 1. The color of pure snow; one of the 
natural colors of bodies, yet not strictly a color, 
but a composition of all the colors; destitution of 
all stain or obscurity on the surface ; whiteness. 
‘‘Winely attired in a robe of white.” Shak. 

2. Something having the color of snow, or re- 
flecting to the eye the rays of light unseparated. 

3. Specifically, the central part.of the butt in 
archery, which was formerly painted white ; the 
center of a mark at which an arrow or other mis- 
sile is shot. 

’Twas I won the wager, though you hit the white. 


4. One of the white race of men, 


White of a seed (Bot.), the albumen, a farinaceous sub- 
stance which makes up the chief bulk of some seeds, as 
in grasses, corn, palms, and lilies, destined solely to nour- 
ish the germinating embryo till its roots can perform their 
office. — White of an egg, the albumen, or pellucid viscous 
fluid which surrounds the vitellus, or yolk. Parr.— 
White of the eye (Anat.), that part of the ball of the eye 
surrounding the iris, or colored part. Parr. ‘ 


White, v.t. [imp.& p. p. WHITED; p. pr. & vb.n, 
WHITING.] [A-S. hwitan, hwitian.] To make 


Shak. 


white; to whiten; to whitewash. 


Whited sepulchers, which, indeed, appear beautiful out- 
Hatt. xxiii. 27. 


ward, but within are full of ... uncleanness. 
White’-biait, n. (Ichth.) 
A very small, delicate 
fish of the herring kind; 
Clupea alba, ‘ 
White’-béam,n. The 
common beam-tree of 
England; Pyrus aria. 
White’-blaze, n. See WHITE-FACE. 
White’-boy, n. One of certain disturbers of the 
peace by night; one of a band of insurgents or ley- 
elers which arose in Ireland in 1762, the members of 
which were so called from the color of their clothes. 
White/boy-ism, n. The conduct or principles of 
the White-boys. 
White/-eap, n. 





NY 
White-bait. 


A wave crested with white foam. 

White’-edat, n. The skin of a young seal; —so 
called by fishermen. Simmonds. 

White/-éar, n. (Ornith.) A bird, the fallow-finch 
or wheat-ear, 

White’-face, n. A white mark in the forehead of 
a horse, descending almost to the nose ; — called also 
white-blaze. 

White/’-film, 7. 
causing blindness. 


A disease of the eyes of sheep, 


White’-flaw, 7. A whitlow. [0bs.] Holland. 

White’-foot, n. (Far.) A white mark on the foot 
of a horse, between the fetlock and the coffin. 

White’-land, mn. <A tough, clayey soil, of a whitish 
hue when dry, but blackish after rain. [Zng.] 

White/-limed, a, 
lime. 

White’-liv/ered, a, 
ble; cowardly. 

They need not be milk-sops, nor white-livered knights. 
F Latimer. 
2. Envious; malicious. [Obs.] Beau. §& Fl. 

White’ly, a. Like, or coming near to, white. [ Obs. ] 
“ A whitely wanton with a velvet brow.” Shak. 

White’-méat, n. [A-S. hwit-méte.] 

1. Meats made of milk,, butter, cheese, eggs, and 
the like, Spenser. 
2. Young or delicate flesh or food, as veal, poul- 
try, rabbits, and the like. Simmonds. 

Whit/en (hwit/n), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. WHITENED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. WHITENING.] To make white; to 
bleach ; to blanch; as, to whiten cloth. ‘‘ The 
broad stream of the Foyle then whitened by vast 
flocks of wild swans.” Macaulay. 

Syn. —See BLANcH. 

Whit/en, v.i. To grow white; to turn or become 
white, or whiter; as, the hair whitens with age; the 
sea whitens with foam; the trees in spring whiten 
with blossoms. 

Whit/en-er (hwit/n-er), 7. 
makes white. 

Whit/en-ing (hwit/n-ing), n. That which is used 
to render white; whiting. [7?are.] 

Whit/en-ing-stime, 7. <A sharpening and polish- 
ing stone used by cutlers;—applied also to a fin- 
ishing grindstone of finer texture than those com- 
monly employed. Simmonds. 


1. Having a pale look; fee- 


One who bleaches, or 





Whitewashed or plastered with‘ 


WHITISHNESS 


White/ness, n. 1. The state or quality of being 
white; white color, or freedom from any darkness 
or obscurity on the surface. 

2. Wantof asanguineous tinge; paleness. ‘The 
whiteness in thy cheek.” Shak. 

3. Freedom from stain or blemish; purity ; clean- 
ness, ; 

7 , He had kept 
The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o’er him wept. Byron. 

4. Nakedness. [Obs.] Chapman. 

White/-pdt, n. kind of food made of milk, 
cream, eggs, sugar, &c., baked in a pot. King. 

White/-r6t, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Hy- 
drocotyle (H. vulgaris); pennyroyal;— so called 
because supposed, erroneously, to cause the rot in 
animals that feed upon it. Eng. Cyc. 

Whites, n. pl. 1. (Med.) A discharge of a white, 
yellowish, or greenish mucus from the vagina; 
leucorrhea; fluor albus. Dunglison, 

2. The finest flour made from white wheat. 

White/-smith, n. 1. One who works in tinned 
iron, or white iron. 

2. A worker in iron who finishes or polishes the 
work, in distinction from those who forge it. 

White/ster, n, [From white, vy. t.] A bleacher; a 
whitster. 

White/-stome (20), . A kind of granite abound- 
ing in white feldspar. Brande. 

White’-tail, n. (Ornith.) A bird; the white-ear,. 
See WHITE-EAR. 

White’throdat, n. (Ornith.) One of two species of 
insessorial birds of the genus Curruca (C. cinerea 
and C. garrula), found in Europe and Siberia, 

White’wash (hwit/wosh), n. 

1. A wash or liquid composition for whitening 
something; a wash for making the skin fair. 

2. A composition of lime and water, or of whit- 
ing, size, and water, used for whitening the plaster 
of walls, and the like. 

White’wash, v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. WHITEWASHED 
(hwit/wosht); p. pr. & vb. n. WHITEWASHING. ] 

J. To cover with a white liquid composition, as 
with lime and water, &c. , 

2. To make white; to give a fair external appear. 
ance to; hence, to clear, as an insolvent or bank. 
rupt, of debts he owes; to clear from imputations, 

White’wash-er, 2. One who whitewashes. 

White-wa-ter, n. A disease of sheep, of a dan- 
gerous kind. 

White’-weed, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Chrysanthemum (or Leucanthemum) ; the ox-eye 
daisy — so called from the color of its flowers. 

White/’wood, ». The same as BASS-WOOD, q. v. 

White’wort (-wirt), 2. (Bot.) A certain plant. 

Whit/flaw, n. The same as WHITLOW, q: v. 

Obs.) “ The nails fain off by whitflaws.” Herrick. 

Whith/er, adv. [O. Eng. whider, A-S. hwiider, 
hwider, hwyder, hwidre, Goth. hvadré, hvalh, from 
hva, who.) 

1. To what place;—used interrogatively ; as, 
whither goest thou ? 

Whither away so fast? Shak. 

2. To what or which place; — used relatively. 

I strayed I knew not whither. Milton. 
Whither, when as they came, they fell at words. Spenser. 


3. To what; to what point or degree; whereunto; 

whereto. d 
Nor have I... whither to appeal. Milton. 

Any whither, to any place. [Obs. and rare.] ‘Any 
whither, in hope of life eternal.” Bp. Taylor. 

Syn.— Where. —WHITHER, WHERE. JWhitherisnow, 
to a great extent, obsolete, except in poetry, or in compo- 
sitions of agrave and serious character. Where has taken 
its place, as in the question, ‘* Where are you going ?” &e. 

Whith/er-so-év’er, adv. [From whither and s0- 
ever.]. To whatever place; as, I will go whitherso- 
ever you lead. 

Whith/er-ward, adv. 
what place. 

Whitherward to turn for a good course of life was by no 
means apparent. W. Scott. 

Whit/ing,n. [From white; L. Ger. witing, witling, 
from wit, witt, white. ] 

1. (Jchth.) 
A sea-fish, al- 
lied to the 
cod; the Mer- 
langus vulga- 
ris, valued on 
account of its 
delicacy and 
lightness as an article of food. 

2. Groundshalk, carefully cleaned from all stony 
matter; Spanish white, 

3. A white-pudding. Talliwell. 

Whit/ing-m6p, 7. [0bs.] 1. A young whiting. 

2. A fair lass; a nice young woman. ‘ This pret- 
ty whiting-mop.” Massinger. 

Whit/ing-pout, 7. (Jchih.) A fish of the genus 
Morrhua (M., lusca), allied to the cod. : 

Whit/ish, a. [From white.] 1. Somewhat white; 
white in a moderate degree. 

2. (Bot.) (a.) Having a color like white somewhat 
soiled. (b.) Covered with an opaque white pow- 
der. Tindley. 

Whit/ish-mess, n. [See supra.] The quality of 
being whitish or somewhat white. 


In what direction; toward 
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Whiting (Merlangus vulyaris). 
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WHITLEATHER 


Whit/léath-er (hwit/léth-er), n. 

1. Leather dressed with alum, salt, &c., remark- 
able for its pliability and toughness. 

2. A broad, tough, white ligament on the neck of 
quadrupeds, which supports the weight of the 
head; pax-wax. 

Whit/ling, n. The young of the bull-trout in its 
first year. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Whit/low (hwit/lo),n. [From white and low, flame, 
fire. 

To atea.) An inflammation of the fingers or toes, 
generally of the last phalanx, terminating usually in 
suppuration. The inflammation may occupy any 
seat between the skin and the bone. 

2. (Far.) A disease of the feet, of an inflamma- 
tory kind. It occurs round the hoof, where an acrid 
matter is collected. 

Whit/low-grass, n. (Bot.) (a.) Mountain knot- 
grass, a species of Jllecebrum (J. paronychia). (b.) 
A certain herbaceous plant of the genus Draba. 


Rue-leaved whitlow-grass, a species of Saxifraga. Lee. 


Whit’sour, n. [From white and sour.] <A sort of 
apple. : 
Whit/ster, n. [Contracted from whitester, q. v.] 
A whitener; a bleacher; a whitester. [Obs.] “Th 
whitsters at Datchet mead.” Shak. 
Whit/sul, n. [Eng. white, and O. & Prov. Eng. 
sool, sowl, sowel, any thing eaten with bread, such 
as butter, cheese, &c.] A dish of milk; sour milk, 
cheese, curds, and butter. [Prov. Eng. Carew. 
Whit/sun, a. Of, pertaining to, or observed at, 
[From white and 


Whitsuntide. R 
Whit’sun-day (hwit/sn-da), n. 
Whit’sun-tide (hwit/sn-tid), Sunday, or esas. 
(Hccl.) The seventh Sunday after Easter; a festiva 
of the church in commemoration of the descent of 
the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost; — so called, 
it is said, because, in the primitive church, those 
who had been newly baptized appeared at church 
between Easter and Pentecost in white garments. 
Whit/ten-tree (hwit/tn-), n. [Probably from 
white.| A sort of tree. Ainsworth. 
Whit/tle (hwit/tl), nm. [A-S. hwitle, a little knife.] 

1. A knife; a pocket, sheath, or clasp-knife. ‘'A 

butcher’s whittle.” Dryden. 
He wore a Sheffield whittle in his hose. Betterton. 

2. [A-S. hwitel,a cloak.] A grayish, coarse double 
blanket worn by west countrywomen, in England, 
over the shoulders, like a cloak or shawl. 

Halliwell. C. Kingsley. 

Whit/tle, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. WHITTLED; p. pr. & 

vb. N. WHITTLING.| [See supra, and cf. THwit- 
TLE. 

1. To pare or cut off the surface of with a small 
knife; to cut or shape, as a piece of wood held in 
the hand, with a clasp or pocket-knife. 

2. To edge; to sharpen; to render eager or ex- 
eee i especially, to excite with liquor; to inebriate, 
[ Obs. 


“In vino veritas.” When men are well whittled, their 


tongues run at random. Withal. 
Whit/tle, v.i. To cut or shape a piece of wood 
with a small knife. 


Dexterity with the pocket-knife is a part of a Nantucket 
education: but I am inclined to think the Probe nney is na- 
iY. 


tional. Americans must and will whittle. P. Willis. 
Whit/tle-shawl, n. A kind of fine kerseymere 


fringed at the edge. 
Whit/tret, n. A weasel. [Scot.] 
Whit’worth Ball. (Gwn.) A peculiar 
projectile for rifled fire-arms, invented by 
Mr. Whitworth, of Manchester, England. 


t=" In Mr. Whitworth’s system, the bore 
of the gun has an hexagonal section, and the 
twist is much more rapid than is usual, being 
such, in the small arms, that the ball makes 
one complete rotation in passing over a space 
of twenty inches. The ball, which is pointed 
in front, is made to fit the bore accurately, 
and is very much elongated, its length being 
about three and one half times as great as its 
diameter. Scott. 


Of a color between white and 
Pegge. 


Jamieson. 


Whitworth 
all. 


Whit'/y-brown, a. 
brown, 

Whiz (hwiz), v.i. [imp. & p. p. WHIZZED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. WHIZZING.] [Cf. WHEEZE and Hiss.] To 
make a humming or hissing sound, like an arrow or 
ball flying through the air. 


It flew, and, whizzing, cut the liquid way. Dryden. 
Whiz, n. A hissing and humming sound. ‘Like 
the whiz of my cross-bow.” Coleridge. 


Whiz/zing-ly, adv. With a whizzing sound. 
Who (hoo), pron. [possess. WHOSE; object. WHOM. ] 
[A-S. hwa, hwa, neut. hwat, Goth. hvas, hvd, hva, 
O. Sax. hue, huie, O. Fries. hwa, wa, Icel. hver, 
hvern, Dan. hvo, Sw. ho, D. wie, L. Ger. we, wer, 
O. H. Ger. hwer, N. H. Ger. wer; Skr., Lith., & O. 
Pruss. kas, Lat. quis, qui. Cf. WHAT.] <A relative 
or interrogative pronoun, used always substantive- 
ly, and either as singular or plural; what or which 
person or persons. The nominative and objective 
refer only to persons. The possessive, whose, is the 
possessive case also of which, as a relative pronoun. 
t@~ As who should say is used elliptically for as one 
who should say. Collier. 
[27 Who and whom, as relative pronouns, are used of 
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ersons only, corresponding to which, as applied to things. 
Who. whose, and whom, as compound relatives, are also 
used of persons only, meaning the person that; the per- 
sons that; the one that. ‘lhe question whose solution 


I require.” ‘ Dryden. 

There thou tell’st of kings, and who aspire; 
Who fall, who rise, who triumph, who domoan. Dryden. 
Whom I could pity thus forlorn. Milton. 


Whoa (hw5d), interj. See Ho. 
Who/bub (hoo/bub), m. Anuproar; hubbub. [0bs.] 
Who-év/er (h0o-), pron. Whatever person; any 
person who; he or she who; any one who; as, he 
shall be punished, whoever he may be. ‘‘ At this 
whoever envies or repines.” Milton. 
Whole (hdl, 20),a. [O. Eng. hole, hale, A-S. hdl, 
healthy, sound, whole, Goth. hails, O. Sax., O. Fries., 
L. Ger., & Sw. hél, Dan. & D. heel, Icel. heill, O. M. 
& N.H. Ger. heil, W. holl, oll, Gr. 6dos, oddus. CF. 

HALE, HAtt, a., and HEAL. |] 
1. Containing the total amount, number, and the 
like; all; total; entire; without deficiency or dim- 
inution; as, the whole earth; the whole solar sys- 


tem; the whole army; the whole nation, ‘The 
whole race of mankind.” Shak. 
On their whole host I flew unarmed. Milton. 


2. Complete; entire; not defective or imperfect ; 
integral; as, a whole orange; the egg is whole; the 
vessel is whole. 

3. Unimpaired; unbroken; uninjured. 

My life is yet whole in me. 2 Sam. i. 9. 

4. Possessing, or being in a state of, health and 
soundness; sound; well. 

They that are whole need nota physician. Jfatt. ix. 12. 
His hand was restored whole. Mark iii. 5. 


Whole blood (Law of Descent), blood compounded 
wholly of the same in- 
gredients; blood which 
is derived from the 
same couple of ances- 
tors. Burrill.— Whole e 
note (JMus.), the note 
which represents a tone of longest duration in common 
use; a semibreve. 

Syn.—All; total; complete; entire; integral; undi- 
vided ; uninjured ; unimpaired ; unbroken ; healthy. 
— WHOLE, ENTIRE, TOTAL, COMPLETE, When we use 
the word whole, we refer to a thing as made up of 
parts, none of which are wanting; as, a whole week; a 
whole year; the whole creation. When we use the word 
total, we have reference to all as taken together, and 
forming a single totality ; as, the total amount; the total 
income. When we speak of a thing as entire, we have 
no reference to parts at all, but regard the thing as an 
integer, i. e., continuous or unbroken; as, an entire year; 
entire prosperity. When we speak of a thing as complete, 
there is reference to some progress which results in a fill- 
ing out to some end or object, or, in other words, absolute 
fullness; as, complete success; a complete victory. 

All the whole army stood agazed at him. 
Lest total darkness should by night regain 





Whole Notes. 


Shak. 


Her old possession, and extinguish life. Milton. 
One entire and perfect chrysolite. Shak. 
So absolute she seems, 

And in herself complete. Milton. 


Whole (hol), nm. 1. The entire thing; the entire as- 
semblage of parts; totality; all of a thing, without 
defect or exception. 

2. A regular combination of parts; a system. 

Parts answering parts shall slide into a whole. Pope. 

Upon the whole, considering all things, or the whole; in 
view of all the circumstances or conditions. 

Syn.— Totality; amount; aggregate; gross. 

WhOle’/-hoofed (hol/hooft), a. Having an undi- 
vided hoof. 

WhoOle/’/-léngth, a. Representing the whole fig- 
ure ; — said of a picture or statue. 

Whdle/-léngth, n. A portrait or statue repre- 
senting the whole figure. 

Whole’ness (hdl/nes), n. State of being whole, 
entire, or sound; entireness; totality; complete- 
ness. 

Whole/sale (hol/-), . Sale of goods by the piece 
or large quantity, as distinguished from retail. 

By wholesale, in the mass; without distinction or dis- 
crimination. 

Some, from vanity or envy, despise a valuable book, and 
throw contempt upon it by wholesale. Watts. 

Whole/’sale (hdl/-), a..1. Buying and selling by 
the piece or quantity ;' as, a wholesale merchant. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, the trade by the piece or 
quantity; as, the wholesale price. 

WhoOle’/séme (hol/sum, 20), a. [compar. WHOLE- 
SOMER; superl. WHOLESOMEST.] [Ger. hetlsam, D. 
heilzaam.) 

1. Tending to promote health; favoring health; 
salubrious; salutary. ‘‘ Wholesome thirst and ap- 
petite.” Milton. 

2. Contributing to the health of the mind; favora- 
ble to morals, religion, or prnepesitins conducive to 
good ; salutary ; sound; as, wholesome advice ; 
saoletome doctrines; wholesome truths; wholesome 
aws. 

A wholesome tongue is a tree of life. Prov. xv. 4. 

I can not make you a wholesome answer; my wit's Ne 


hak. 
A wholesome suspicion began to be entertained of eae 


W. Scott. 
WhoOle’/séme-ly (h6l/sum-), adv. In a wholesome 
or salutary manner; salubriously. 








-WHOREDOM 


Whole’séme-ness (hol/sum-nes), n. 
1. The state or quality of being wholesome, or 
contributing to health; salubrity. 
It is a custom there that every host who entertains a guest 


shall assure hii of the wholesomeness of his food by partaking 
of it along with him. W. Scott. 


2. Salutariness; conduciveness to the welfare or 
happiness; as, the wholesomeness of doctrines or 
laws. 

Wholly (hol/¥, 20), adv. 1. In a whole or com- 
plete manner; entirely; completely; perfectly. 


Nor wholly overcome, nor wholly yield. Dryden. 


2. To the exclusion of other things; totally. 

They employed themselves wholly in domestic life. Addison. 

t=" Walker says of this word, that “it ought undoubt- 
edly to be written wholely, and pronounced like the adjec- 
tive holy, and so as to correspond and rhyme with solely.” 
But it is to be observed that holy does not form a perfect 
rhyme to solely, inasmuch as the sound of Zis prolonged 
or dwelt upon in the latter case, and not in the former; 
and that, as all correct speakers actually do pronounce 
wholly like holy, there is an obvious propriety in wri- 
ting the word without the e of the ee thus bringing 
the two 7's into juxtaposition. See Principles of Pro- 
nunciation, §§ 20, 109. 


Whom (hoom), pron. [O. Eng. wham, A-8. dative 
hwam, hwim, accusative hwone, hwiine.] The ob- 
jective of who. See WHO. 

Whoam/so-év/er (hoom’-), pron. The objective of 


whosoever. See WHOSOEVER. 
Whoo/’/bub (hoo’/bub), m. Hubbub. [0bs.] See 
HUBBUB. hak. 
Whoop (hoop), n. [Seeinfra.] A shoutof pursuit, 


or of war; a cry of eagerness, enthusiasm, or en- 
joyment; a halloo; a hoot, as of an owl. 
A fox, crossing the road, drew off a considerable portion of 


the detachment, who clapped spurs to their horses, and pur- 
sued him with whoops and halloos, Addison. 


Whoop (hoop), n. [Lat. wpupa.] (Ornith.) A cer- 
tain bird; the hoopoe, or upupa. 

Whoop (hoop), v. i. [imp. & p. p. WHOOPED (hoopt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. WHOOPING.] [A-8S. hwépan, to cry 
out, O. Sax. w6pan, wopjan, Goth. vopjan, to call 
to cry out, hvdpan, to boast. Cf. WEEP and Hoop. 
To utter a loud cry of eagerness, enthusiasm, or en- 
joyment; to cry out; to shout; to hoot, as an owl. 
‘Each whooping witha merry shout.” Wordsworth. 

Satyrs, that in glades and gloomy dingles dwell, 

Run whooping to the hills. Drayton. 
When naught was heard but now and then the howl 
Of some vile cur, or whooping of the owl. _ Browne. 

Whoop (hoop), v.¢. To insult with shouts; to chase 
with derision. 

And suffered me, by the voice of slaves, to be 
W hooped out of Rome. Shak, 

Whoop/ing-eough (hoop/ing-kawf), n. (Med.) A 
violent, convulsive cough, 
returning at longer or 
shorter intervals, and con- MC S 
sisting of several expira- aa@(”(ics 
tions, followed by a sono- \{ c 
rous inspiration or whoop; ( 
chin-cough; hooping-cough. 

Dunglison. 

Whoop/ing-erane, n. 
One of the family of Grui- 
dz, with long necks and 
bills. This variety is so 
named from its peculiar 
note. 

Whoot (hoot), v.7. To hoot. 

[Obs.] See Hoor. é 

Whdop (hwop), v. t. [Col- 
log. and vulgar.] 

1. To beat severely. See 
WHAP. Forby. 
2. To turn over suddenly. See WHAP. 

Whodp,n. [See WHAP.] <A sudden fall, or the sud- 
denness of striking in a fall. 

Whdp’per (hwop/per), n. [Cf. WHAPPER.] 

1. One who whops. 
2. Any thing uncommonly large ; — applied espe- 
cially to a monstrous lie. [Colloq.]} 

Whore (hor) (Synop., §130),m. [A-S. hére, D. hoer, 
hoere, L. Ger. & Dan. hore, Icel. & Sw. hora, O. H. 
Ger. huora, huorra, N. H. Ger. hwre, from Goth, 
hors, an adulterer, A-S. hdr, O. H. Ger. huor, hor, 
huora, fornication, Skr. jdra, an adulterer; W. hu- 
ran, huren, a whore.] A woman who practices 
unlawful sexual commerce with men, especially one 
who does it for hire; a harlot. 


Syn. — Harlot ; courtesan ; prostitute ; strumpet ; 
punk; wench; concubine. 


Whore (hor), v.i. [L. Ger. hdren, D. hoeren, Dan. 
hore, Sw. & O. Fries. hora, Icel. hdraz, O. H. Ger. 
huoron, M.H. Ger. huoren, N. H. Ger. huren, Goth. 
horinon, gahdrindn.] To have unlawful sexual 
commerce; to practice lewdness. 

Whore (hor), v. ¢. To corrupt by lewd intercourse. 





Rare. Congreve. 
Whore/dém (hor/dum), n. [A-S. hdrddm, Icel. 
hordémr.] 


1. The practice of unlawful commerce with the 
other sex; fornication; lewdness. 

2. (Script.) The desertion of the worship of the 
true God for the worship of idols; idolatry. 
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WHOREMASTER 


O Ephraim, thou committest whoredom, and Ysrael is de- 
filed; they will not frame their doings to turn unto their God. 
Hos. ¥. 3A. 
Whore’mas-ter (hir’-), n. 1. A man who prac- 
tices lewdness; a lecher, 
2. One who keeps or procures whores for others; 
a pimp; a procurer. 
Whore/mas-ter-ly (hor/-), a. Having the charac- 
ter of a whoremaster. 
Whore’mon-ger (hor/miing-ger), n. 
master; a lecher; a pimp. 
WhoOre/sén (hor’stin),n. A bastard ;—a word used 
generally in contempt, or ludicrously. 
WhoOr/ish (hor/ish), a. Resembling a whore in 
character or conduct; addicted to unlawful sexual 
leasures; incontinent; lewd; unchaste. 
h6r’ish-ly (hor/ish-), adv. In a whorish or lewd 
manner. 
Whor/ish-ness (hor/ish-), m. The quality of being 
whorish; the practice of lewdness; the character of 
a lewd woman. 
Whorl (hwfrl, or hwérl) (Synop., § 130), 
n. [Allied to 
whirl,Ger. wirtel, ! 
Lat. verticillus, 
verticulus, ver- 
tere. See WHIRL, 


4. 

1. (Bot.) An 
arrangement of a 
number of leaves, 
flowers, or other 
organs, around a 
stem, in the same 
plane with each other. 

2. (Conch.) A volution or turn of the spire of a 
univalve. 

Whorled (hwfrld, or hwoérld), a. Furnished with 
whorls; arranged in the form of a whorl or whorls. 
Whorler (hwirl/er),n. A potter’s wheel. Simmonds. 
Whort (hwfrt), n. [See infra, and cf. WuuRT.] 
The fruit of the whortleberry; also, the shrub it- 


self, 

Whort/le (hwfrt/l), ». A whortleberry. ‘A sweet 
berry in shape like the whortle.? St. John. 

Whort/le-bér/ry (hwirt/l-) (Synop., § 130), n. [Cf. 
HURTLEBERRY, and A-S. wyrt, herb, root, L. Ger. 
wortel, wurtel, H. Ger. wurzel, a root, turnip.] 
(Bot.) A plant or shrub of the genus Vacciniwm 
(Gaylussacia of Gray), and its small, round edible 
berry, which is highly valued for food; the huck- 
leberry. See HUCKLEBERRY. 

ts The name huckleberry is now more common in 
colloquial language than whortleberry. 

Whose (h00z), pron. [O. Eng. whos, whas, A-S. 
hwas.] The possessive or genitive case of who or 
which. See WuHo and WHICH. 

Whose/so-év’er (hioz/-), pron. 
whosoever. See WHOSOEVER. 

Wh9/s6 (h00/s0), pron. Whosoever. [ Obs. or poet.] 

Whoso shrinks or falters now,... 
Brand the craven on his brow. Whittier. 

Who/so-év’er, pron. Whatsoever person; any per- 
son whatever that. 

Whosoever will, let him take of the water of life freely. 
fev. xxii. 17. 

Whodt (hwodt),a. Thesameas Hor. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Whétr (hwfr), v.¢. 1. To make a rough, humming 
sound, like one who pronounces the letter 7 with 
too much force; to make a rough or growling sound. 

2. To snarl or growl, as a dog. Halliwell. 

Whatr (hwfir), n. A humming or purring sound 
like that of a body moving through the air with 
velocity; whir. See WuHiIrR. 

Whir’ry, v.¢. To whisk along quickly; to hurry. 
[Obs. and rare.) ‘Whurrying the chariot with 
them to the shore.” Vicars. 

Whiart (hwirt), n. A whortleberry or bilberry. 
See WuorT. [Obs.] 

Why (hwi), adv. [A-S. hwy, hwé, hu, why, instrum. 
of hwa, hwit, who, what; Icel., Sw., & Dan. hvi, 
Goth. hvé, du-hvé.]} 

1. For what cause, reason, or purpose; on what 
account; — used interrogatively. 
Turn ye from your evil ways, for why will ye die? 
Ezek. xxxiii. 11. 
2. For which reason or cause; on which account; 
on account of which; for what; — used relatively. 
No ground of enmity, 


A whore- 





Whorls. 


The possessive of 


Why he should mean me ill. Milton. 
Turn the discourse; I have a reason why 
I would not have you speak so tenderly. Dryden. 


3. The reason or cause for which; that on account 
of which; as, I know not why he left town so sud- 
denly ; — used as a compound relative. 

t= Why is used sometimes emphatically, or as an ex- 

letive. 
4 If her chill heart I can not move, 
Why, Vl enjoy the very love. Cowley. 

For why, for what reason; why. [0bs. or colloq.] 

Why,n. A young heifer. [Prov. Eng.] Grose. 
Why’/-ndt, n. 1. A violent and peremptory pro- 
cedure without any assigned reason. [Obs. and 


cant. 
J When the church 
Was taken with a why-not in the lurch, 


2. Any sudden event. [Obs. and rare.] 


Hludibras. 


Wich, n. 
Wick, 


Wick’ed (60), a. 


Wick’ed-ness, n. 


Wick/’en, nN. 
Wick’en-tree, 
Wick’er, a. [Icel. widir, willow, Dan. vidder, vidi- 


Wick’/er, n. 


Wick/ered, a. 


Wick’et, n. 


Wie/lif-ite, 
Wick’liff-ite, 
Wie/o-py, n. 


1513 


This game... was like to have been Jost 
With a why-nos, 


Nuge Antigq. 

[A-8. wic, port, village, O. Sax. wic, O. 
Fries. wik, O. H. Ger, wich, D. wijk, Goth. 
veihs, véhs, allied to Lat. vicus, Gr. ofkos.] A street; 


a village; a castle; a place of work. [Obs. and 
very rare. Stowe, 
Wick, n. [A-S. weoca, wecca, wecce, Sw. veke, Dan. 


vige, Icel. gveikr, Prov. Ger. wicke, wicken, wickel, 
wieke.] A spongy cord usually made of soft spun 
cotton threads, which by capillary attraction draws 
up the oil in lamps, the melted tallow or wax in 
candles, or other material used for illumination, in 
small successive portions, to be burned, 

But true it is that when the oil is spent 


The light goes out, and wick is thrown away. Spenser. 


[O. Eng. wicke, wick, wik, prob- 
ably from A-S. wiccian, to bewitch, enchant, be- 
cause crimes were attributed to enchantment and 
witchcraft. Cf. Wircn.] 

1. Evil in principle or practice; deviating from 
morality; contrary to the moral law; addicted 
to vice; sinful; immoral;—said of persons and 
things; as, awicked king; a wicked woman; awick- 
ed deed; wicked designs. 

Hence then, and evil go with thee along, 


Thy offspring, to the place of evil, hell, 
Thou and thy wicked crew. Bilton. 


Never, never, wicked man was wise. Pope. 
2. Cursed ; baneful ; pernicious; as, wicked words, 
words pernicious in their effects. [Obs.] ‘‘ Wicked 
dew.” Shak. 
3. Ludicrously mischievous, or disposed to mis- 
chief. [ Colloq.] 
Pen. looked uncommonly wicked. Thackeray. 
The wicked (Script.), persons who live in sin. 
Syn. — Iniquitous; sinful; criminal; guilty; immoral; 
unjust; unrighteous; unholy; irreligious; ungodly; pro- 
fane; vicious; pernicious ; atrocious; nefarious; heinous; 
flagrant; profligate; flagitious; abandoned. See In1qui- 
TOUS. 


Wick/’ed-ly, adv. In a wicked manner; with mo- 


tives and designs contrary to the divine law; 
viciously ; corruptly; immorally. 
I have sinned, and I have done wickedly. 2 Sam. xxiv. 17. 


1. The state or quality of being 
wicked; departure from the rules of the divine law; 
evil disposition or practices; a character or heart 
that is wicked; immorality; crime; sin; sinfulness. 
What wickedness is this that is done among you? 
Judg. xx. 12. 
Their inward part is very wickedness. Ps..v.9. 
2. A wicked thing or act; crime; sin; iniquity. 
I'll never care what wickedness I do 
If this man comes to good. Shak. 
Syn.— Sin; sinfulness; criminality; guilt; iniquity; 
immorality ; vice; baseness; villainy; irreligion; impiety; 
unholiness; ungodliness; atrocity; flagitiousness. 
{See QUICKEN-TREE.] The 
rowan-tree, or mountain ash. 


er, vier, vidie. See WitHy.] Made of, or covered 
with, twigs or osiers. 

Each one a little wicker basket had, 

Made of fine twigs, entrailed curiously. Spenser. 
1. A small twig or osier; a rod for 
‘CA press of 


making basket-work, and the like. 
Chapman. 


wicker.” 
Then quick did dress 
His half-milk up for cheeses, and in a press 
Of wicker pressed it. 

2. The same as WIKE, q. V. 

Made of, secured by, or covered 
with, wicker, or osier-work. ‘‘ Ships of light tim- 
ber, wickered with osier between, and covered over 
with leather.” Milton. 
[O. Fr. wiket, guischet, Pr. guisquet, 
N. Fr. guichet, from Icel. wik, recess, corner, A-S. 
wic, recess, port, D. winket, from O. Fr. wiket, W. 
gwicced.] 

1. A small gate or door, especially one forming 
part of a larger door or gate; a narrow opening or 
entrance cut in a door or gate, or the door which is 
used to close or open such entrance or aperture. 
‘* Heaven’s wicket.” Milton. 

And so went to the high street,...and came to the great 
tower, but the gate and wicket was fast closed. Berners. 

The wicket, often opened, knew the key. Dryden, 


2. A small gate by which the chamber of canal 
locks is emptied. 

3. A small gate-like frame-work, composed of 
three rods set vertically in the ground, with one or 
two other rods lying horizontally on the top, at 
which the ball is thrown or bowled in playing 
cricket. 

4. A place of shelter made of the boughs of 
trees; — used by lumbermen and others. [Local 
U. S.] Bartlett, 

Wicket-keeper, the player in cricket who stands with a 
bat to protect the wicket from the ball. 


Chapman, 


Wick’ing, n. The material of which wicks are 


made ; especially, a loosely braided or twisted 
thread of cotton. 


{n. Sce WYCLIFFITE. 
(Bot.) See LEATHER-WoOOD. 


Wid/dy, n. 
withe. 
Wide, a. [compar. WIDER; superl. WIDEST. ] [A-S., 





Wide, adv. 


Wide/-a-wake’, a. 
Wide/-a-wake’, n. 


Wide/ly, adv. 


Wid/en (wid/n), v. ¢. 


Wid/en, v. i. 





Wide/ness, n. 


Wid/geon = (wid/- 


Wid/ow, n. 


Wid/ow, v. t. 





WIDOW 


A halter made of a flexible branch or 
[ Scot. ] 


O. Bax., & O. Fries. wid, L. Ger. wied, D. wijd, 
Icel. vidr, Sw. & Dan. vid, O. H. Ger, wit, N. H. 
Ger. weit.] 

1. Having a great extent every way; extended; 
spacious; broad; vast; as, a wide plain; the wide 
ocean. ‘‘Men of strongest head and widest cul- 
ture.” M. Arnold, 

For sceptered cynics earth were far too wide a den. Byron. 


2. Having considerable distance or extent between 
the sides; spacious across; much extended in a di- 
rection at right angles to that of length; not nar- 
row; broad; as, wide cloth; a wide table; a wide 
highway; a wide bed; a wide hall or entry, 

Wide is the gate... that leadeth to destruction. Matt. vii. 13. 


3. Of acertain measure between the sides; meas- 
uring in a direction at right angles to that of 
length; as, a table three feet wide. 

4. Remote; distant. 

The contrary being so wide from the truth of the Scriptures 
and the attributes of God. Hammond. 

5. Far from truth, from propriety, from necessity, 
or the like. [Obs.] ‘‘ Our wide expositors.” Milton. 
It is far wide that the people have such judgments. Latimer. 

How wide is all this long pretense! Herbert. 

6. (Archery.) On one side or the other of the 

mark; far from the mark toward the side. 
He shoots wide on the bow-hand. 
I was but two bows wide. 

Wide gauge. See GAUGE. 

(=r Wide is often used in the formation of self-explain- 
ing compounds; as, wide-beaming, wide-branched, wide- 
chopped, wide-echoing, wide-extended, wide-mouthed, 
wide-spread, wide-spreading, and the like. 

A-S. wide, O. H. Ger. wito, M. H. 
To a distance; far; as, his fame was 


Spenser. 
HMassinger. 


Ger. wite. 
spread wide, 
On the alert; ready; earnest. 
A broad-brimmed, low- 
crowned, felt hat. 
1. In a wide manner; to a wide de- 
gree; far; extensively; as, the gospel was widely 
disseminated by the apostles. 
2. Very much; to a great degree; as, to differ 
widely in opinion. 


pr. & vb. n. WIDENING.] ‘To make wide or wider; 
to extend in breadth; as, to widen a field; to widen 
a breach; to widen a stocking. 

To grow wide, or wider; to enlarge; 


fener: & p. p. WIDENED; Pp. 


to extend, 
Arches widen, and long aisles extend. 
[A-8. widness.] 

1. The quality or state of being wide; breadth; 
width ; great extent between the sides; as, the 
wideness of a room. 

2. Large extent in all directions; as, the wideness 
of the sea or ocean. 


Pope. 


I landed in a small creek about the wideness of my canoe. 
Swit. 


jun), n. [Fr. vin- 
geon, gingeon, 
Proy. Fr. oigne, 
oignard.] (Or- 
nith.) A water- 
fowl of the duck 
group, belonging 
to the genus Mé- 
reca of Stephens. 
The European spe- 
cies is the AMareca 
Penelope,the Amer- 
ican the Mareca 
Americana. 

Nuttall. Jardine. 
Soe 
weoduwe, widuwe, wuduwe, O. Sax. widuwa, wi- 
dowa, widua, O. Fries. widwe, wedwe, wide, D. 
weduwe, L. Ger. wedewe, Goth. viduvo, vidovo, O. 
H. Ger. wituwa, witawa, witwa, M. H. Ger. witewe, 
N. H. Ger. wittwe, witwe, O. Prussian widdewu, 
Slav. wdowa, Lat. vidua, from viduus, bereft of a 
husband, spouseless; Skr. vidhava, from vi, with- 
out, and dhava, husband.) .A woman who has lost 
her husband by death, and has not taken another; 
one living bereaved of a husband. 

Grass widow. (a.) A wife who has been separated for 
a considerable time from her husband, while the latter is 
still living, or who has been deserted by her husband. 
[Collog. U. S.) Bartlett. (b.) An unmarried woman 
who has had achild. [Collog. Eng.] Bartlett.— Wid- 
ow's chamber (Eng. Law), in London, the apparel and 
furniture of the bed-chamber of the widow of a freeman, 
to which she is entitled. 
[imp. & p. p. WIDOWED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. WIDOWING. ] 

1. To reduce to the condition of a widow; to be- 
reave of a husband ; —rarely used except in the 
participle. 





Common Widgeon. 


Though in this city he 
Hath widowed and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury. Shak. 


2. To deprive of one who is loved ; to strip of 
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WIDOW-BENCH 


any thing highly esteemed ; to make desolate or 
bare; to bereave, 
The widowed isle, in mourning, 


Dried up her tears. Dryden. 
Trees of their shriveled fruits 
Are widowed. Philips. 
Mourn, widowed queen; forgotten Sion, mourn. Heber. 
3. To endow with a widow’s right. [R.] Shak. 


Wid/dw-bénch, n. (Lng. Law.) In Sussex, that 
share which a widow is allowed of her husband’s 
estate besides her jointure. 

Wid/ow-bird, n. (Ornith.) A bird of the size of 
a canary, of a somber color, whence, perhaps, the 
name. QOne species ( Vidua paradisea), a native of 
Senegal and South Africa, is a favorite cage bird. 
It is also called whidah-finch. Baird. 

Wid/dOw-er, n. A man who has lost his wife by 
death, and has not married again. 

Wid/dw-er-hood,n. The state or condition of a 
widower. 

Wid/ow-hood,n. 1. The state of being a widow; 
also, more rarely, the state of being a widower, 

2. Estate settled on a widow. [Lare.] 
For that dowry, I'll assure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that she survives me, 
In all my lands. Shak. 

Wid/6w-hiint/er, n. One who seeks or courts 
widows for a jointure or fortune. 

Wid/Ow-ly, a. Becoming or like a widow. 

Wid/Ow-mak/er, n. One who makes widows by 
destroying husbands. 

Wid/Ow-wail, n. (Bot.) A low, evergreen plant 
or shrub of the genus Cneorwm. Lee. 

Width (108),”. [Eng. wide, Icel. vidd, D. wijdte, L. 
Ger. wide, O. H. Ger. witi, M. H. Ger. wite, N. H. 
Ger. weite.] The quality of being wide; extent 
from side to side; breadth; wideness; as, the width 
of cloth; the width of a door. 

Wid/ti-al,a. Of, or relating to, a widow; vidual. 
[ Obs. and rare. Bale. 

Wield, v.t. [imp.& p.p.WIELDED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WIELDING.] [A-S. wealdan, waldan, to rule, gewyl- 
dan, geweldan, to subdue, take; D. welden, O. Sax. 
waldan, O. Fries. walda, Goth. valdan, gavaldan, 
O. H. Ger. waltan, gawaltan, N. H. Ger. walten, to 
command, Icel. valda, to effect, Sw. vdlla, Dan. 
volde, to occasion, to cause. | 

1. To use with full command or power, as a thing 
not too heavy for the holder; to manage; to handle; 
as, to wield a sword; to wield the scepter. 

Part wield their arms, part curb the foaming steed. Milton. 

2. To use or employ; to manage; to control. 

Base Hungarian wight, wilt thou the spigot wield? Shak. 

Nothing but the influence of a civilized power could induce 
a savage to wield a spade. S. S. Smith, 

Her new-born power was wielded from the first by unprin- 
cipled and ambitious men, De Quincey. 

To wield the scepter, to govern with supreme command. 


Wieid’a-ble, a. Capable of being wielded. 
' Wiéld/amge, n. The act or power of wielding. 
{[Rare.] ‘ Our weak wieldance.” Bp. Halt, 
Wiéld/er, n. One who wields or employs; a man- 
ager; a controller. ‘A wielder of the great arm 
of the war.” Milman. 
Wiéld/less, a. Not to be wielded; unmanageable. 
[Rare.] “ Wieldless might.” Spenser. 
Wiéld/séme, a. Admitting of being easily wielded 
or managed. [Obs.] Fabyan. 
Wiéld’y, a. Capable of being wielded; manageable. 
[Rare.} Johnson. 
Wiér,n. The same as WEAR, q. Vv. 
Wiér’y, a. [From wier, for wear, from A-S. wer, 
a fish-pond, sea, wave.] Wet; marshy. [Obs.] Shak. 
Wiler-y,a. [From wire. Cf. Frery.] Wiry. See 
Wiry. [0bs.] ‘‘Whery gold.” Peacham. 
Wife, n.; pl. WIVES. [A-S. & O. Fries. wif, O. Sax. 
wif, wibh, L. Ger. wief, D. wijf, Icel. vif, Dan. viv, 
O. H. Ger. wib, M, H. Ger. wip, N. H. Ger. weib.] 

1. A woman; an adult female;—used only in 
certain compounds and phrases, as ale-wife, fish- 
wife, good-wife, and the like. 

2. The lawful consort of a man; a woman who 
is united to a man in wedlock ; — correlative of hus- 
band. ‘The husband of one wife.” 1 Tim. iii. 2. 

Let every one of you in particular so love his wife even as 
himself, and let the wife see that she reverence her husband. 

Eph. v. 33. 

Wife's equity (Law), the equitable right or claim of a 
married woman to a reasonable and adequate provision, 
by way of settlement or otherwise, out of her choses in 
action, or out of any property of hers which is under the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, for the support of 

herself and her children. Burrill. 


Wife/hood, n. [A-S. wifhdd.] The state and char- 
acter of a wife. 

Wife/less, a Without a wife; unmarried. 

Wife’ly, a. Becoming or like a wife; pertaining or 
suitable to a wife. ‘‘ With all the tenderness of 
wifely love.” Dryden. 

Wisg,n. [An abbreviation of periwig, q. v. 

i A covering for the head, consisting of hair in- 
terwoven or united by a kind of net-work, either in 
imitation of the natural growth, or in abundant and 
flowing curls, worn to supply a deficiency of natu- 
ral hair, or for ornament, or, according to traditional 
usage, as a part of an official or professional dress, 
the latter especially in England. 
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{2~ There are various kinds of wigs made, as horse- 
hair wigs, for judges and barristers, mohair wigs, for 


coachmen, gentlemen's and ladies’ wigs of human hair, | 


play-actors’ wigs, and the like. Simmonds. 


2. An old seal; —so called by fishermen. 
Wig,n. [L. Ger. weg,-wek, D. wegge, wig, N. H. 
Ger. weck, wecke, a roll, a sort of bread, originally 
in the form of a wedge, and hence allied to wedge, 
q.v.] A-sort of cake. [Obs.] Cotgrave. 
Wis/eon, n. The same as WIDGEON, q. Vv. 
Wigged, a. Having the head covered with a wig. 
Wig/sgle (wig/gl), v. ¢. or 7 To move to and fro 
with a quick, jerking motion; to squirm; to wrig- 


gle. [Prov. Eng. Collog. U. SJ 
Wis/her, v. i. To neigh; to whinny. [Obs. and 
rare.) Beau. § Fl. 


Wight (wit), n. [Scot. wicht, A-S. wiht, wuht, a 
creature, animal; O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. wiht, Goth. 
vaihts, f., vatht, n., N. H. Ger. & D. wicht, Icel. 
vétt, vitir, vitr, vettr, vetr, f., Dan. vdtte, Sw. 
vatt, vitter,n. Cf. WHIT and AUGHT.] 

1. A supernatural being. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
2. A being; a person;— used chiefly in irony or 
burlesque, or in humorous language. ‘ The wight 
of all the world who loved thee best.” Dryden. 
O say me true if thou wert mortal wight. Dilton. 

Wight (wit), a [Scot. wicht, Sw. vig, agile; Icel. 
wvigr, warlike; A-S. wig, wih, a fight, wiga, a sol- 
dier, wiglic, warlike.]| Swift; nimble.  [Obs.] 
‘He was so nimble and so wight.” Spenser. 

Wight/ly (wit/ly), adv. Swiftly; nimbly. [0Obs.] 

Wis/’less, a. Without a wig; wearing no wig. 

Wig/wam (Synop., §130),”. [From Algonquin or 
Massachusetts we, ‘his house,” or ‘dwelling 
place; ” with possessive and locative affixes, wékou- 
om-ut, ‘in his (or their) house;” contracted by the 
English to weekwam, and wigwam.] An Indian 
cabin or hut. [Sometimes written also weekwam.] 

(Ss ‘The wigeam, or Indian house, of a circular or 
oval shape, was made of bark or mats laid over a frame- 
work of branches of trees stuck in the ground in such a 
manner as to converge at the top, where was a central 
aperture for the escape of smoke from the fire beneath. 
The better sort had also a lining of mats. For entrance 
and egress two low openings were left on opposite sides, 
one or the other of which was closed with bark or mats, 
according to the direction of the wind.” Palfrey. 


Wike,n. A temporary mark or boundary, as a bough 
of atree setup in marking out or dividing any thing, 
as tithes, swaths to be mowed in common ground, 
and the like; — called also wicker. [ Prov. Eng.] 

Wild, a. [compar. WILDER; superl. WILDEST.] 
{[A-S., D., & N. H. Ger. wild, O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. 
wildi, O. Fries. & M. H. Ger. wilde, Sw. & Dan, 
vild, Icel. villr, Goth. viltheis, W. gwylit.] 

1. Living in a state of nature; not familiar with 
man; not tamed or domesticated; as, a wild boar; 
a wild ox; awild cat; a wild bee. 

Winter’s not gone yet, if the wild geese fly that way. Shak- 

2. Growing or produced without culture; grow- 
ing or prepared without the aid and care of man; 
native; brought forth by unassisted nature, by ani- 
mals not domesticated, or the like; as, wild pars- 
nip, wild chamomile, or wild honey. 

The woods and desert caves, 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown. JDfilton. 

3. Desert; not inhabited; as, a wild forest. 

4. Savage; uncivilized; not refined by culture; 
ferocious; rude; as, the wild natives of Africa or 
America. 

5. Not submitted to restraint, training, or regula- 
tion; turbulent; violent; ungoverned; licentious; 
inordinate; disorderly; irregular; inconstant; fan- 
ciful; imaginary; visionary; crazy. ‘‘ Valor grown 
wild by pride.” Prior, ‘A wild, speculative pro- 
ject.” Swift. 

What are these 


So withered and so wild in their attire? 
With mountains as with weapons armed, they make 
Wild work in heaven. Milton. 
The wild winds howl. Addison. 
In the ruling passion, there alone 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known. Pope. 


6. Exposed to the wind and sea; unsheltered; as, 
a wild roadstead. 

7. Indicating strong emotion, intense excitement, 
or bewilderment; as, a wild look, 


ts Wild is prefixed to the names of many plants, to 
distinguish them from such of the name as are cultivated 
in gardens; as, wild apple, wild cucumber, wild german- 
der, wtld carrot, wild grape, wild olive, and the like. 

Wild basil (Bot.), a labiate plant of the genus Clinopo- 
dium. — Wild bean, the ground-nut; Aptos tuberosa. Gray. 
— Wild boar (Zool.), an animal of the hog kind (Sus scrofa, 
Linnzus), from which the domesticated swine is descend- 
ed. — Wild bugloss (Bot.), a weed-like plant of the genus 
Lycepsis. Loudon. — Wild cat (Zool.), an animal of the 
cat family, stronger 
and fiercer than the 
domestic cat, very 
destructive to the 


Shak. 


smaller domestic 
animals, as lambs, 
kids, poultry, and 


thelike; Felis catus.. 
Baird.— Wild cher- 
ry. (Bot.) (a.) An 
American tree of the 
genus Prunus, bear- 


Wild Cat. 











WILDNESS 


ing a small, astringent fruit, resembling a cherry. The wild 

red cherry is P. Pennsylvanica, The wild black cherry is 

P. serotina, the wood of which is much used for cabinet- 

work, being of a light red color, and a compact texture. 
(4.) The fruit of various species of Prunus. Gray.— Wild 

cumin, an umbelliferous plant of the genus Lagecia. 

Loudon. — Wild fowl, wild birds ; untamed fowls, especial- 

ly such as are hunted as game. — Wild goose (Ornith.), an 
aquatic fowl of the genus Anser, a bird of passage. These 

geese fly to the south in autumn, and return to the north in 

the spring. The term is also applied to various species of 
the goose kind found wild in England. The wild goose of 
North America is the Anser ferus.— Wild-goose chase, 

the pursuit of something as unlikely to be caught as the 

wild goose. Shak.— Wild honey, honey made by wild 
bees, and deposited in trees, rocks, and the like. — Wild 
indigo (Bot.), a plant (Baptisia tinctoria) growing in the 

woods, with a yellow flower, and yielding a substance 
somewhat resembling, and sometimes used as a substi- 

tute for, indigo, but inferior to it. — Wild land. (a.) Land 
not cultivated, or in a state that renders it unfit for cul- 
tivation. (b.) Land not settled and cultivated. [U. S.J] 

— Wild licorice (Bot.), a leguminous plant of the genus 

Abrus (A. precatorius), found in the West Indies. The 
roots are sometimes used as licorice. Lowdon.— Wild 
oat. (a.) A tall, oat-like kind of soft grass; Arrena- 

therum avenaceum. (b.) A species of oat (Avena fa- 

tua), the seed of which, when lying in the soil, retains its 

vitality for a great length of time. Zoudon.—To sow 

one’s wild oats, to pass through a season of wild and 
thoughtless dissipation, as in youth. [Collog.)— Wild 
plantain (Bot.), a tropical plant of the genus Canna, the 

leaves of which are often used, in commerce, in wrapping 
wares of various kinds. Loudon. — Wild rice, a gramine- 

ous plant (Zizania aquatica), which grows spontaneously 
along the northern rivers and lakes of North America ;— 
called also Canada rice, and Indian rice, as used for food 
by Indian tribes. — Wild rocket, a certain perennial plant. 

Crabb, — Wild rosemary, an evergreen shrub of the genus 

Andromeda (A. polifolia). Loudon.—Wild_ service, a 

tree of the genus Cratagus (C. torminalis). Lee.— Wild 

tansy, a plant of the genus Potentilla (P. anserina); a 

species of cinquefoil. Loudon. 

Wild,n. An uninhabited and uncultivated tract or 
region; a forest or sandy desert; a wilderness; a 
desert; as, the wilds of America; the wilds of 
Africa. 

Then Libya first, of all her moisture drained, 
Became a barren waste, a wild of sand. Addison. 

Wilder, v.t. [imp. & p. p. WILDERED; p. pr. & 
vb. nN. WILDERING.] [Eng. wild, Dan. vilde, forvilde.] 
To cause to lose the way or track; to puzzle with 
mazes or difficulties; to bewilder. ‘‘ Long lost and 
wildered in the maze of fate.” Pope. 

Wil/der-ment, n. The state of being bewildered; 
confusion; hubbub; bewilderment. : 

And snatched her breathless from beneath 
This wilderment of wreck and death. T. Moore. 

Wil/der-mess, n. [A-S. wildedrness, D. wildernis, 
Dan, vildnis, Ger. wildnisz.) 

1. A tract of land or region uncultivated and un- 
inhabited by human beings, whether a forest or a 
wide, barren plain; a wild; a waste; a desert. 

The watery wilderness yields no supply. Waller. 

2. The state or quality of being wild or disorder- 
ly; wildness; confusion. [Obs.] 

These paths and bowers doubt not but our joint hands 

Will keep from wilderness with ease. Milton. 

Wild/-fire, n. 1. A composition of inflammable 
materials, which when inflamed is very hard to 
quench; Greek fire. 

Brimstone, pitch, wild-jire, burn easily, and are hard to 
quench. i acon. 

2. A disease of sheep, attended with inflamma- 
tion of the skin; a kind of erysipelas. 

Wild’/grave, n. A waldgrave, or head forest 


keeper, See WALDGRAVE. 
The wildgrave winds his bugle-horn. W, Scott. 
Wild/ing, n. 1. A wild crab-apple. Spenser. 


2. A young tree that is wild, or growing without 
cultivation. 
The fruit of the tree . . . is small, of little juice, and bad 
quality....I presume it to be a wilding. Landor. 
Wild/ing, a. Not tame, domesticated, or cultiva- 
ted; wild. [Rare.] ‘‘ Wilding flowers.” Tennyson. 
The ground-squirrel gayly chirps by his den, } 


And the wilding bee hums merrily by. Bryant. 
Wild/ish, a. Somewhat wild. [Rare.] ‘‘ A wild- 
ish destiny.” Wordsworth. 


Wild/ly, adv. 1. In a wild condition or manner; 
without cultivation; without tameness. 

2. With disorder; with perturbation or distrac- 
tion; with a fierce or roving manner or look; as, to 
sturt wildly from one’s seat; to stare wildly. 

3. Without attention; heedlessly; capriciously ; 
irrationally; extravagantly. 

Who is there so wildly skeptical as to question whether the 
sun will rise in the east? Wilkins. 

She, wildly wanton, wears by night away 

The sign of all our labors done by day. Dryden. 
yild/mess,n. 1. The state or quality of being 
wild; rudeness; uncultivated state; as, the wild- 
ness of a forest or heath. 

2. Inordinate disposition to rove; irregularity of 
manners; as, the wildness of youth. 

3. Savageness; brutality. Sidney. 

4. A wandering; irregularity; alienation. 

Delirium is but a short wildness of the imagination. Watts. 

5. The quality of being undisciplined, or not sub- 
jected to method or rules. 


a, 6,1, 0, ti, ¥, long; a, €, i, 6, ti, ¥, short; care, fiir, last, fail, what; thére, veil, térm: pique, firm; done, for, do, wolf, food, foot; 
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Ger, wollen, allied to Lat. velle, volo, Gr. Botdopat.] 
This verb has both an irregular and regular form. 

1. Irregular. [I will, thou wilt, he will ; imp. 
would; p. p. wanting.] (a.) To wish; to desire; to 
incline to have. ‘Caleb said to*her, What wilt 
thou?” Judg.i. 14. ‘*They would none of my 
counsel.” Prov.i. 30. (b.) As an auxiliary, used 
to denote futurity dependent on the subject of the 
verb. Thus, in the first person, ‘‘ I will’? denotes 
willingness, consent, promise; and when “ will” is 
emphasized, it denotes determination or fixed pur- | 
pose; as, I will go, if you wish; I will go at all 
hazards. In the second and third persons, the idea 
of distinct volition, wish, or purpose, is evanescent, 
and simple certainty is appropriately expressed; 
as, ‘You will go,” or ‘‘He will go,” describes a 
future event as a fact only. To emphasize will de- 
notes (according to the tone or context) certain fu- 
turity or fixed determination. 

t= As in shall (which see), the second and third per- 


WILLY 


e Thou to me 
Art all things under heaven, all places thou, 
Who, for my willful crime, art banished hence. 
Will/ful-ly, adv. [Written also wilfully. 

1. In a willful manner; obstinately; stubbornly, 

2. By design; with set purpose. [ Obs.] 

If we sin willfully after that we have received the knowl- 
edge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, 

Heb. x. 26, 

Will/ful-ness, nN. Se also wilfulness.]./ The 

quality of being willful; obstinacy; stubbornness; 
perverseness; voluntariness. 

Sins of eee are such as proceed from pride, arro- 
gance, wil/fulness, and haughtiness of men’s hearts. Perkins. 

Willi-er, n. One who works at a willying-machine. 
Yee . [From will, v. t.; Ger, willig, Dan. & 
Sw. villig.] 

1. Free to do or grant; having the mind inclined; 
not opposed in mind; not choosing to refuse; dis- 
posed; not averse; desirous; consenting; ready; 
fain. 


, WILDS 


Is there any danger that this discipline will tame too much 
the fiery spirit, the enchanting wildness, and magnificent 
irregularity of the orator’s genius? _ Wirt. 

Wilds, ». [Cf. WreLp.] (4gric.) The part of a 
low by which itis drawn. [Prov. cri } 
ile, n. [A-S. wile, Icel. vél, viel, fraud, vela, to 
deceive. Cf. GuILE.] A trick or stratagem prac- 
ticed for insnaring or deception; a sly, insidious 
artifice. ‘* That ye may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil.” Eph, vi. 11. 
Not more almighty to resist our might, f 
Than wise to frustrate all our plots and wiles. Milton. 
Wile, v.¢. To practice artifice upon; to deceive; to 
beguile. [Rare.] Spenser. 
Wile’ful, a. Full of wiles; trickish; mischievous. 
At Merlin’s feet the wileful Vivian lay. Tennyson. 


Wil’ful, a. See WILLFUL, WILLFULLY, and 


Dilton, 


Wilful-ly, adv. 
Wil/falarcs s.n.§ WILLFULNEss. 
Wi lity, adv. [From wily.] In a wily manner; by 


stratagem; with insidious art. Josh. ix. 4, 
Wi'li-mess,n». [From wily.] The state or quality 
of being wily; cunning; guile. 
Wilk, n. [A-S. weoloc, weolc, weolh, wiloc, weloc, 
a shell-fish, O. D. welk, O. Fr. welke. See WHELK. | 
A species of mollusk. See WHELK. 
Will, n. al & O. Fries. willa, wille, O. Sax. 
willeo, willio, willo, D. wil, Icel. vili, vil, Dan. vilie, 
Sw. vilja, vilje, Goth. vilja, O. H. Ger. willio, willo, 
N.H. Ger. wille, Lith. wale, Slav. wola; W. gwyll, 
gy s, Gael. dill, Ir. ail; Gr. Bovdj. See the 
verb. 

1. The power of choosing; the faculty or endow- 
ment of the soul by which it is capable of choosing; 
the faculty of preferring or selecting one of two or 
more objects. 


It is necessary to form a distinct notion of what is meant 
by the word “ volition ” in order to understand the import of the 
word will, for this last word expresses the power of mind of 
which “ volition ” is the act. D. Stewart. 

Will is an ambiguous word, being sometimes put for the 
faculty of willing; sometimes for the act of that faculty, be- 
sides [having] other meanings. But ‘ volition” always signi- 
fies the act of willing, and nothing else. Keid. 

Appetite is the will’s solicitor, and the will is appetite’s con- 
troller; what we covet according to the one, by the other we 
often reject. Hooker. 


2. The choice which is made; a determination or 
preference which results from the act or exercise of 
the power of choice; a volition. 

The word will, however, is not always used in this its 
proper acceptation, butis frequently substituted for * volition,” 
as when I say that my hand moves in obedience to my will. 

D, Stewart. 

3. The choice or determination of one who has 
authority; a decree; acommand; discretive pleas- 
ure, 

Thy will be done. Matt. vi. 10. 

Our prayers should be according to the will of God, Law. 


4. Strong wish or inclination. 


t= “ Inclination is another word with which tid is 

frequently confounded. Thus, when the apothecary says, 
in Romeo and Juliet, — 

My poverty, but not my will, consents; 

Take this and drink it off; the work is done, — 
the word will is plainly used as synonymous with incli- 
nation; not in the strict logical sense, as the immediate 
antecedent of action. It is with the same latitude that 
the word is used in common conversation, when we speak 
of doing a thing which duty prescribes, against one’s own 
will ; or when we speak of doing a thing zillingly or un- 
willingly.” D. Stewart. 


5. That which is strongly wished or desired. 
What is your will? 


That he have his. Shak. 
The wedding guest stood still é 

And listened like a three years’ child; 

The mariner hath his will. Coleridge. 





sons may be virtually converted into the first, either by 
question or indirect statement, so as to receive the mean- 
ing which belongs to will in that person; thus, ‘t Will you 
go?” (answer, “I wzill go”) asks assent, requests, &c.; 
while ‘* Wild he go ?”” simply inquires concerning futurity ; 
thus, also, ‘‘ He says or thinks he will go,” ‘‘ You say or 
think you will go,” both signify willingness or consent. 

{= In Ireland, Scotland, and the United States, es- 
pecially in the southern and western portions of the 
United States, shall and will, should and would, are often 
misused, as in the folowing examples : — 

I am able to devote as much time and attention to other 
subjects as [ will [shall] be under the necessity of doing next 
winter. Chalmers. 

A countryman, telling us what he had seen, remarked that 
if the conflagration went on, as it was doing, we would 
[should] have, as our next season’s employment, the Old Town 
of Edinburgh to rebuild. Hi. Miller. 

I feel assured that I will [shall] not have the misfortune to 
find conflicting views held by one so enllaktenedins your ex- 


cellency. ¥. Mason. 
He ought to have known that we would [should] be ruined. 
race. 


I would [should] in vain attempt, adequately, to express the 
emotions with which I received the testimonials of confidence 
and regard which you have recently addressed to me. 

Jefferson Davis. 

2. Regular. [I will, thou willest, he wills; imp. 
& p.p. willed.] (a.) To form a distinct volition of; 
to determine by an act of choice; to ordain; to de- 
cree. ‘Two things he [God] willeth—that we 
should be good, and that we should be happy.” 
Barrow. ‘ By all law and reason, that which the 
Parliament will not, is no more established in this 
kingdom.” Milton. ‘* What she will to do or say.” 
Milton. (b.) To express or make known a volition 
of; to enjoin or command, as that which is deter- 
mined by an act of volition; to direct; to order. 
[ Obs. or rare.] 


They willed me to say so, madam. Shak, 
Send for music, 
And will the cooks to use their best of cunning 
To please the palate. Beau. & Fl. 


As you go, will the lord mayor 
And some aldermen of his brethren... 
‘To attend our further pleasure presently, J. Webster. 
(c.) To give or direct the disposal of by testament; 
to bequeath; to devise; as, to will one’s estate toa 
ehild. 
t= Would as the preterit of will, is chiefly employed 
in conditional, subjunctive, or optative senses; as, he 
would go, if he could; he could go, if he would; he said 
that he would go; I would fain go, but can not; I would 
that I were young again; and other like phrases. In the 
last use, the first personal pronoun is often omitted; as, 
would that he were here; would to Heaven that it were 
so; and, omitting the ¢o in such an adjuration, ‘‘ Would 
God I had died for thee.” Would is used for both pres- 
ent and future time, in conditional propositions, and would 
have for past time; as, he would go now, if he were ready ; 
if it should rain, he would not go; he would have gone, 


WillVing-ly, adv. 


Will/ing-ness, n. 


Wil/low, v. t. 
Wil/lowed, a. 


Felix, willing to show the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound. 
Acts xxiv. 27. 


He stooped with weary wings and willing feet. Milton. 
2. Received of choice, or without reluctance; 
chosen; desired. 
They are held with his melodious harmony 


In willing chains and sweet captivity. Milton. 
3. Spontaneous; self-moved. [Rare.] 
No spouts of blood run willing from a tree. Dryden. 


In a willing manner; with free 
will; withoutreluctance; cheerfully; by one’s own 
choice, 
The condition of that people is not so much to be envied as 
some would willingly represent it. Addison, 
The quality of being willing; 
free choice or consent of the will; freedom from 
ih ocgd readiness of the mind to do or for- 
ear. 


Sweet is the love that comes with willingness. Dryden. 


Wil li-waw, n. (Naut.) A hurricane squall. [Zng.] 
Wil/lock, n. 
Willow, n. 


(Ornith.) A certain sea-fowl, 
{[A-8. ayo 
wilig, welig, D. wilg, 
L. Ger. wilge, wichel.} 

1. (Bot.) A tree of 
the genus Salix, in- 
cluding many species, 
most of which are 
characterized by slen- 
der, pliant branches. 

2. (Cotton Manuf.) 
A machine in which 
cotton is opened and 
cleansed by the action 
of long spikes pro- 
jecting from a conical 
wheel which revolves 
within a box studded 
with similar spikes; 
— probably so called from haying been originally a 
cylindrical cage made of willow rods, though some 
derive the term from winnow, as denoting the win- 
nowing or cleansing action of the machine. 

{= The willow, especially the weeping-willow, is often 
used as an emblem of sorrow, desolation, or desertion. 
‘““ A wreath of willow to show my forsaken plight.” W. 
Scott. Hence, a lover forsaken of, or haying lost, the 
person beloved, is said to wear the willow. 


I must wear the willow garland 
For him that’s dead or false to me, 


Weeping-willow. See WEEPING-WILLOW. 

To open and cleanse, as cotton, by 
means of a willow. 

Abounding with willows; contain- 
ing willows; covered or overgrown with willows. 
“ Willowed meads.” Collins. 





» Willow. 


Campbell. 


6. Arbitrary disposal; power to control or de- had he been able. Would not, as also will not, signifies 


Wil/low-er, n. A willow or willy. See WILLow. 


termine. [Obs. or rare. refusal. ‘tHe was angry, and would not go in.” Luke SoS ae ae 
Deliver me A over to the on of mine enemies. Ps, xxvii.12.| V+ 28. Would is never a past participle. w at fli ce n. A protuberance on the leaves of 
Will, v.i. 1. To exercise an act of volition. ‘He | _,Wl0ws. 


7. (Law.) The legal declaration of a person’s Willow-hérb, ». (Bot.) A dicotyledonous plant 


mind, as to the manner in which he would have his 
property or estate disposed of after his death; the 
written instrument, legally executed, by which a 
man makes disposition of his estate, to take effect 
after his death; testament; devise. 
Ge" Wills are written, or nuncupative, that is, oral. 
At will (Law), at pleasure. To hold an estate at the 


that shall turn his thoughts inward upon what 
passes in his own mind when he wills.” Locke. 
2. To be inclined or disposed; to be pleased; to 
desire; to choose. 
I contend for liberty as it signifies a power in man to do as 
he wills or pleases. Collins. 
=" In this as in the following sense, would is the old 
imperfect, and not yet disused. 





of the genus Lpilobium, including several species, 
some of which are cultivated for their ornamental 
qualities. H. angustifolium is the French willow- 
herb ; FE. hirsutum is the hairy willow-herb, Baird. 


Wil/low-ish, a. Having the color of the willow; 


resembling the willow. Walton. 


Wil low-lirk, n. (Ornith.) The sedge-warbler, or 


sedge-bird. See SEDGE-WARBLER. 
Wil/low-weed,n. (Bot.) (a.) A weed growing on 
wet, light lands, with a seed like buckwheat; the 
Polygonum lapathifolium, (b.) A species of Ly- 
simachia, or loose-strife. 
Wil/low-wort (-wiirt),. A certain plant. Miller. 


wa ot apomer 4 2 etioy inp Boepesdiont fe us Fee 3. To decide; to determine; to decree. 
and be liable to be ousted at any time by the lessor or f ; ; 
proprietor. An estate at will is at the will of both par-| yon Ge thou wilt, thou canst make me clean, And Jesus pat 
ties. — Good will. (a.) Favor; kindness. (6.) Right in- forth his hand, and touched him, saying, I will; be thou clean. 
tention. ae a (Law.) See GooD-WILL. — Jil me, Matt, viii. 2. 
enmity; unfriendliness’ It expresses less than malice. 4. To order or direct by testament; as, he willed 
: sate eee ie 2 ‘ Corar J : t ; as, 3 . T ] 
weit ame one wilh te obtain, what is desired. “Wal | | hat his nephew should have his watch. Willow-y, mL. Abounding with willows. Gray. 
the air over moist ground supposed to proceed from hy- Wil/lem-ite (49), n. [From Willem I., king of the 2. Resembling a willow; pliant; flexible; pen- 
‘ i Netherlands.] (Jfin.) A mineral of resinous luster dent; drooping; graceful. 


drogen gas; Jack-with-a-lantern; ignis-fatuus. — Will- : oaks ; sas . : 
worship, that kind of worship which is performed as a| and yellowish color, consisting chiefly of silicate of | Will/séme, a. [Written also wilsome.] 





mere act of the will, and not spontaneously; formal wor- zinc. 1, Willful; obstinate. [Obs.] 

ship. [0ds.] “‘ That the Lord’s day is an ordinary working | Willer, n. One who wills. 2. Fat; indolent. [Prov. £ng.] Halliwell, 
day, it being wz/-worship and superstition to make ita | Willful, a. [From will and full.] [Written also 3. Doubtful; uncertain. Halliwell. 
Sabbath by virtue of the fourth commandment.” Fuller.) — qwilful-] Will/séme-ness, n. patie also wilsomeness.]} 
— Wili-worshiper, one who offers will-worship. [0ds.] I. Governed by the will without yielding torea-| The state or quality of being willsome; obstinacy. 


[ Obs.) Wycliffe. 
Willly,n. 1. A large wicker basket. [Prov. £ng.] 
2. A machine for opening and cleansing wool, 
similar to the willow used in cotton manufactures ; 
— called also twilly, twilly-devil, and devil. 


Will, v. t. [imp. & p. p. WILLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WILLING.] [A-S. willan, willian, wilnian, O. Sax. 
willian, wellean, O. Fries. willa, wella, D. & L. Ger. 
willen, Goth. viljan, Icel. & Sw. vilja, Dan. ville, O. 
H. Ger. wellan, willeon, M. H. Ger. wellen, N. H. 


son; obstinate; perverse; inflexible; stubborn; re- 
fractory; as, a willful man; a willful horse. 

2. Of set purpose; voluntary; showing design; 
done or suffered by design. [Obs.] ‘‘ Willful pov- 
erty.” Foxe. 
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WILLYING 


((S™ In this sense, the word is supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of the wz//ow of the cotton manufacture. 
Wil/ly-ing, n. The process of cleansing wool with 
a willy. 
Wil/ly_ing-ma-ghine’, n. The same as WILLY. 


Wilt, v. The second person singular of will. See 
WILL. 
Wilt, v. i. [imp. & p. p2 WILTED; p. pr. & vb. n. 


WILTING.] [Written also welt, a modification of 
well, q. v.] To begin to wither; to lose freshness 
and become flaccid, as a plant when exposed to 
great heat in a dry day, or when separated from 
its root; to droop. ee and Prov. Eng.] 

Wilt, v.t. [Am. and Prov. Eng.] 1. To cause to 
begin to wither; to make flaccid, as a green plant. 

2. Hence, to cause to languish; to depress or de- 
stroy the vigor and energy of. 

Despots have wilted the human race into sloth and imbe- 
cility. Dwigit. 

Wil/ton €ir/pet. A kind of carpet woven with 
loops like the Brussels, and only differing from it in 
having the loops cut open into an elastic velvet pile ; 
—so called because made originally at Wilton, Eng- 
land. Tomlinson. 

Wil’y, a. [compar. WILIER ; superl. WILIEST.] 
{From wile.] Full of wiles, tricks, or stratagems; 
using craft or stratagem to accomplish a purpose ; 
mischievously artful; subtle ; as, a wily adver- 
sary. 

Syn.—Cunning ; artful; sly; crafty ; subtle. 
CUNNING. 

Wim/ble (wim/bl), n. [Scot. wimmle, O. D. wim- 
pel. See GIMLET.] An instrument for boring holes, 
turned by a handle; a gimlet. 

It is but like the little wimble, to let in the greatest auger. 
Selden. 

Wim/’ble (wim’b]),v.@. [imp. & p. p. WIMBLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. WIMBLING.] To bore or pierce, as 
with a wimble. ‘‘Wimbled a hole through said 
coffin.” Wood, 

Wim/ble (wim/bl), a. [Cf. Ger. wimmeln, to stir 
about, to move in a lively manner to and fro, to 


See 


swarm.] Active; nimble. [Ods.] Spenser. 
yim/brel, n. A bird of the curlew kind. See 
WHIMBREL. 


Wim/ple (wim’pl), 7. [O.H. Ger. wimpal, a light 
garment; M. H. Ger. wimpel, a vail; N. H. Ger. & 
T). wimpel, a pennon, streamer; Dan. & Sw. vimpel, 
id. Cf. Gimp.] 

1. A covering of silk, linen, or other material, laid 
in folds, for the neck, chin, and sides of the face, 
formerly worn by women as an out-door covering, 
and still retained in the dress of nuns in conventual 


costume; a sort of vail or hood. Fairholt. 
She had laid her mournful stole aside, 

And widow-like, sad wimple thrown away. Spenser. 

2. A flag or streamer. Weale. 


Wim/ple, v. t. 
vb. nN. WIMPLING. 

1. To draw down, as a vail; to lay in folds or 
plaits, as a vail; to cover as with a vail; hence, to 
hoodwink. 

With a vail, that wimpled every where, 

Her head and face was hid. 

A domineering pedant o’er the boy, 

Than whom no mortal so magnificent! 
This wimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy. Shak. 

2. To cause to appear as if laid in folds or plaits; 
to cause to ripple or undulate; as, the wind wim- 
ples the surface of water. 

Wim/ple, v. i. To appear as if laid in folds or 

-plaits ; to ripple ; to undulate, ‘The wimpling 

wayes of their margin.” Longfellow. 

With me through... meadows stray, 

Where wimpling waters make their way. Ramsay. 

Win, v.t. [imp. & p.p. WON (WAN, obs.); p. pr. & 

vb. N. WINNING.] [A-8. winnan, to strive, labor, 

fight, gain; Goth. vinnan, to suffer; O. Sax. win- 

nan, to labor, obtain; O. Fries. winna, Icel. & Sw. 

vinna, Dan. vinde, O. H. Ger. winnan, M. H. Ger., 
L. Ger., & D. winnen, N. H. Ger. gewinnen.] 

1. To gain by success in competition or contest; 
to obtain by victory over competitors or rivals; as, 
to win the prize ina game; towin money; towina 
battle, or to win a country. ‘‘ Who thus shall Ca- 


naan win.” Milton. 
Thy well-breathed horse 
Impels the flying car, and wins the course. Dryden. 
2. To allure to kindness; to bring to compliance; 
to gain; to obtain. 
Thy virtue won me; with virtue preserve me. Sidney. 
She is a woman; therefore to be won. Shak. 


3. To gain over to one’s side or party; to obtain 
the favor, friendship, or support of; to render 
friendly or approving; as, to win an enemy; to win 
a jury. 

4. To come to by toil or effort; to reach; to over- 


oe & p. p. WIMPLED; p. pr. & 


Spenser. 


take, [Obs. or local.] 
Even in the porch he him did win. Spenser, 
And when the stony path began, 
By which the naked peak they wan, 
Up flew the snowy ptarmigan. W. Scott. 


5. To arrive; tocome. [Rare.] 
Without your help, I would ne’er have won near her. W. Scott. 
Syn.—To gain; get; procure; earn. See GAIN. 
Win, v.i. To gain the victory; to be successful. 
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Nor is it aught but just 
That he, who in debate of truth hath won, 
Should win in arms. Milton. 
To win of, to be conqueror over. [Obs.] Shak. — To 
win onor upon. (a.) To gain favor or influence. ‘ You 
have a softness and beneficence winning on the hearts of 
others.” Dryden. (0.) To gain ground. ‘The rabble 
will in time win upon power.” Shak. 

Winee, v.i. [imp. & p. p. WINCED (winst); p. pr. 
& vb.n. WINCING.] [Cf, A-S. wincian, to bend one’s 
self, to nod; W. gwingaw, to struggle, to wince, 
gwing, a struggle, wriggle; O. Fr. & Pr. guenchir, 
guencir, ganchir, to give way, to turn aside, from 
O.H. Ger. wankjan, wenkjan, to decline, move. Cf, 
WINK. ] 

1. To shrink, as from a blow, or from pain; to 
flinch; to start back. 
I will not stir, nor wince. Shak. 


2. To kick or flounce when unsteady, or impatient 
ofarider; as, a horse winces. 
Let the galled jade wince. 


Wimg¢ge, n. See WINCING-MACHINE. 

Wing¢e/’-pit,n. A pit where calico in the process of 
manufacture is washed. Tomlinson. 

Win/’/cer, m. One who, or that which, winces, 
shrinks, or kicks, 

Win’cey, n. Linsey-woolsey. Simmonds. 

Wingh (66),7. [A-S. wince, a winch, a reel to wind 
thread upon. ] 

1. A lever having a pro- 
jecting handle at one end, 
and the other end fixed to 
an axle of a machine for 
giving motion to it, as in 
the grindstone, windlass, 
and the like. 

2. An instrument with 
which to turn or strain 
something forcibly; a 
crank-handle. 

3. An axle turned by a 


Shak. 





Winch. (3.) 


crank-handle, for raising weights, as from the hold 
of a ship, from mines, and the like; a windlass. 
4. A wincing-machine. 


Wingh,v.i. To wince; to shrink; to kick with im- 
patience or uneasiness. [Obs.] Skelton. 

Win/ches-ter Bush/el. See BusHen. 

Win/¢ing-ma-¢hine’,n, <A dyer’s reel suspended 
in an horizontal position over the bath, so as to allow 
the cloth to descend into either compartment, ac- 
cording to the direction in which it is made to re- 
volve;—called also wince, or winch. Ure. 

Wine/o-pipe,n. <A little red flower, which, when it 
eee in the morning, is supposed to bode a fair 

ay. 

There is a small red flower in the stubble-fields which 
country people call the wincopipe, which if it opens in the 
morning, you may be sure a fair day will follow. Bacon. 

{= This is probably the Anagallis arvensis, or pim- 
pernel, a little trailing plant with scarlet flowers, often 
called the poor man’s barometer, and which opens its 
flowers regularly in the morning, and closes them toward 
night, except when there is much moisture in the atmos- 
phere, in which case the flowers remain shut. 

Wind (Synop., § 130), m. [A-S., O. Sax., O. Fries., 
D., & N. H. Ger. wind, Dan. & Sw. vind, Icel. vindr, 
Goth. vinds, O. H. Ger. winti, wint, W. gwynt, Lat. 
ventus, Skr. wa@ta, from wd, to blow; Gr. ajrns,a 
blast, gale, aijvar, to breathe hard, to blow, as the 
wind. ] 

1. Air naturally in motion with any degree of 
velocity; acurrent of air, ‘‘JVinds were soft, and 
woods were green.” Longfellow. 

iixcept wind stands as never it stood, 
It is an ill wind that turns none to good. Tusser. 

2. Air artificially put in motion from any force or 
action; as, the wind of a cannon-ball; the wind of 
a bellows. 

3. Breath modulated by the respiratory and yocal 
organs, or by an instrument. 

Their instruments were various in their kind, 
Some for the bow, and some for breathing wind. Dryden. 

4. Power of respiration; breath. 


If my wind were but long enough to say my prayers, T 
would repent. Shak. 

5. Air or gas generated in the stomach and bow- 
els; flatulence; as, to be troubled with wind. 

6. Air impregnated with an odor or scent. 

A pack of dog-fish had him in the wind. Shak. 

7. A direction in which the wind may blow; a 
point of the compass; especially, one of the cardinal 
points, which are often called the four winds. 

Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these 
slain. Ezek. xxxvii. 9. 

{27 This sense of the word seems to have had its ori- 
gin with the Orientals, as it was the practice of the He- 
brews to give to each of the four cardinal points the name 
of wind. 

8. A disease of sheep, in which the intestines are 
distended with air, or rather affected with a violent 
inflammation, It occurs immediately after shear- 
ing. 

9. Any thing insignificant or light as wind; mere 
breath or talk; empty effort. 

Think not with wind or airy threats to awe. Milton. 


(2 In poetry and among singers this word is often 
pronounced wind. 











WINDBORE 


Between wind and water (Naut.), in that-part of a 
ship's side or bottom which is frequently brought above 
water by the rolling of the ship, or fluctuation of the wa- 
ter’s surface. — Down the wind. (a.) In the direction of, 
and moving with, the wind; as, birds fly swiftly down the 
wind. (b.) Decaying; declining ; in a state of decay. 
[Obs.] ‘* He went down the wind still.” L’ Estrange.—In 
the wind’s eye (Naut.), toward the direct point from which 
the wind blows.— Three sheets in the wind (Fig.), un- 
steady from drink. [Collog.]— To be in the wind, to be 
covertly in preparation; to be within the reach of suspi- 
cion or surmise, although not announced or acknowledged. 
[Collog.)— To carry the wind (Man.), to toss the nose 
as high as the ears, as a horse.— Yo raise the wind, to 
procure money. [Collog.]— To take or have the wind, to 
gain or have the advantage. Bacon. — To take wind, or 
to get wind, to be divulged; to become public; as, the 
story got wind, or took wind. 


Wind, v.t. [imp. & p. p. WINDED; p. pr. & vb. n, 
WINDING. ] 

1. To expose to the wind; to winnow; to ven- 
tilate. 

2. To perceive or follow by the scent; to nose; 
as, hounds wind an animal, 

3. (Man.) (a.) To drive hard, as a horse, so as to 
render scant of wind. (b.) To rest, as a horse, in 
order to allow him to recover wind. 

To wind a ship (Naut.), to turn it end for end, so that 
the wind strikes it on the opposite side. 

Wind, v. ¢. [imp. & p. Pp. WOUND; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WINDING.] To blow; to sound by blowing; espe- 
cially, to sound so that the notes shall be prolonged 
and mutually involved. ‘‘ Hunters who wownd their 
horns.” Pennant. 

Ye vigorous swains, while youth ferments your blood, 

Wind the shrill horn, Pope. 

t= This word, like the preceding, is derived from 
wind, the noun, which was formerly, and is still some- 
times, pronounced wind. It has been confounded, how- 
ever, both in sense and conjugation, with the next word, 
q. V. 

Wind, v.?. Loe: & p.p. WOUND (rarely WINDED) ; 
p. pr. & vb, n. WINDING.] [A-8. & O. Sax. 
windan, Goth. vindan, O. Fries. winda, Icel. & Sw. 
vinda, Dan. vinde, D, & N. H. Ger. winden, O. H. 
Ger. wintan.]: 

1. To turn completely, or with repeated turns; es- 
pecially, to turn about something fixed; to cause to 
form conyolutions about any thing; to coil; to twine; 
to twist; to wreathe; as, to wind thread on a spool 
or into a ball. 


Whether 
To wind the woodbine round this arbor. Hilton. 
2. To entwist; to infold; to encircle. 
Sleep thou, and I will wind theein myarms. Shak. 


3. 'To have complete control over; to turn and 
bend at one’s pleasure; to vary or alter at will; to 
regulate; to govern, ‘To turn and wind a fier 


Pegasus.” Shak, 
Gifts blind the wise, and bribes do please 
And wind all other witnesses. Ferrick. 


Were our legislature vested in the prince, he might wind 
and turn our constitution at his pleasure. ddison. 
4. To introduce by insinuation; to insinuate. 
They have little arts and dexterities to wind in such things 
into discourse, Gov. of Tongue. 
You have contrived to take 
From Rome all seasoned offices, and to wind 


Yourself into a power tyrannical. Shak. 


5. To cover or surround with something coiled 
about; as, to wind a rope with twine. 


To wind off, to unwind; to uncoil.— To wind out, to 
extricate. [Obs.] Clarendon.— To wind up. (a.) To 
bring to a small compass, as a ball of thread; to coil com- 
pletely. (6.) To bring to a conclusion or settlement; as, 
to wind up one’s affairs. (c.) To put in a state of reno- 
vated or continued motion, as a clock, a watch, or the 
like, by winding the spring, or that which carries the 
weight; hence, to prepare for continued movement or ac- 
tion; to put in order anew. ‘' Fate seemed to wind him 
up for fourscore years.” Dryden. ‘'Thus they wound 
up his temper to a pitch.” Atterbury. ‘Wind up the 
slackened strings of thy lute.” Wadler. 


Wind,v. 7. 1. To turn completely or repeatedly; to 
become coiled about any thing; to assume a con- 
volved or spiral form; as, vines wind round a pole. 

So swift your judgments turn and wind. Dryden. 
2. To have a circular course or direction ; to 
crook; to bend; as, a winding road or stairs. 
And where the valley winded out below, 
The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard, to flow. 
Thomson. 
He therefore turned him to the steep and rocky path which 
-. winded through the thickets of wild boxwood and other 
low, aromatic shrubs. W. Scott. 
3. To goto the one side or the other; to meander; 
to moye this way and that; as, a hare pursued turns 
and winds. 


The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, Gray. 
To wind out, to be extricated; to escape. 
Long laboring underneath ere they could wind 
Out of such prison. Milton. 


Wind, n. The act of winding or turning; a turn; 
abend; awinding. [2are.] 

Wind/age, n. [From wind, n.] [Fr. vent, It. vento, 
Sp. viento, wind and windage.] (Gun.) The differ- 
ence between the diameter of the bore of a gun and 
that of the shot fired from it. 

Wind/bore, n. The lower or bottom pipe in a lift 
of pumps in amine. Ansted, 
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WINDBOUND 


Wind/bound, a. (Naut.) Prevented from gailing 
by a contrary wind. 
nd/-break,v.¢. To break the wind of; to cause 
to lose breath; to exhaust. [Rare.] 


*T would wind-break a mule to vie burdens with her. Ford. 


Wind’-brok/en (-bridk/n, 20), a. Diseased in the 

_ power of breathing by the rupture, dilatation, or 
running together of some of the air-cells, so that 
while the inspiration is by one effort, the expiration 
is by two. Youatt. 

Wind’-chést, n. (JMus.) A chest or reservoir of 
wind in an organ. 

Wind/-drép/sy, n. (Ned.) (a.) A swelling of the 
abdomen from wind in the intestines; tympanites. 
(b.) A white, crepitant, shining, elastic, indolent 
tumor of the integuments, caused by the introduc- 
tion of air into the areolar tissue; emphysema. 

Dunglison, 

Wind/-tgg,n. An addle egg. 

Wind’er,n. 1. One who, or that which, winds; 
hence, a creeping or winding plant. 

2. A reel or swift for winding silk, cotton, or the 
like, upon. 

3. One of the steps of a winding staircase. 

Wind/er, v.¢t. ori. [Prov. Eng. winder, a fan, and 
to winnow, from wind, n. Cf. Winnow.] To fan; 
to clean grain withafan. [Prov. Eng.] 

Winder, v.i. To wither; to fail. [Obs.] Holland. 

Wind/er-méb,n. [From winder, a fan, to fan, and 
meb, Ger. mebe, mewe, A-8. mew, Eng. mew, O. Eng. 
mow.) et.) A bird of the genus Larus, of the 
gull kind. 

Wind/fall,n. 1. Any thing blown down or off by 
the wind, as fruit from a tree, or the tree itself, or a 
portion of a forest prostrated by aviolent wind, and 
the like. 

2. An unexpected legacy, or other gain. 

eee ralien (-fawln), a. Blown down by the 
wind. 

Wind’-flow/’er, n. The anemone; —so called be- 
cause formerly supposed to open only when the 
wind was blowing. 

Wind/-far/nage, n. A furnace in which the air is 
supplied by an artificial current, as from a bellows. 

ee ee. n. (Far.) A softtumor on the fetlock 
joints of a horse; — so called from haying formerly 
been supposed to contain air. 

Wind’/-gauge, n. An instrument for ascertaining 
the velocity and force of wind; an anemometer. 

Wind/-gtin, n. <A gun discharged by the force of 
compressed air; an air-gun. | 

Wind/-hatch, n. (Mining.) The opening or place 
where the ore is taken out of the earth. 

Wind/-hovw/er (-htiv’er), n. A species of hawk; a 
kestrel or stannel ; —so calied from hovering in the 
air while watching for its prey. 

Wind/i-mess, n. [From windy.] 

1. The state or quality of being windy or tempest- 
uous; as, the windiness of the weather or season, 

2. Fullness of wind; flatulence. 

3. Tendency to generate wind or gas; tendency 
to produce flatulence; as, the windiness of vegeta- 
bles. 

4. Tumor; pufliness. 

Vind/ing, a. Twisting from a direct line or an 
even surface ; twisting. 

yind/ing,n. 1. A turn or turning; a bend; flex- 
ure; meander; as, the windings of a road or 
stream. 

To nurse the saplings tall, and curl the grove 

With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. 

2. A call by the boatswain’s whistle. 

Wind/ing-én/gine, n. An engine employed, in 
mining, to draw up buckets from a deep pit. 

Wind/ing-ly, adv. In a winding or circuitous 
manner, 

Wind/ing-sheet, n. 
wound or wrapped. 

Wind/ing-tack/le (-tik/1), n. (Naut.) A tackle 
consisting of one fixed triple block, and one double 
or triple movable block, used for hoisting heavy 
articles in or out of a vessel. Totten. 

ee cnt nm. (Mus.) An instrument 
of music sounded by means of wind, especially by 
means of the breath, as a flute, a clarionet, and the 


like. 
Wind/lage,n. [Obs.] 1. 


Milton. 


A sheet in which a corpse is 


A windlass. 


2. An apparatus for bending the bow of an arblast 
or cross-gun, 


Here be two arblasts, comrade, with windlaces and quar- 
W. Scott. 


[Obs.] 


Trelis. 


Wind/la¢e, v.i. See WINDLAss, v. i, 

Windlass, v. i. 
To go warily to 
work; to act indi- 
rectly. Hammond. 

Windlass, n. 
{Apparently from 
wind and lace ; but 
ef. D. windas, 
windaas, from 
winden, to wind, 
and as, an axis, 
whence Fr. vin- 
das, gwindas, a 
windlass. ] 


1. A machine Ship’s Windlass. 
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for raising weights, consisting of a cylinder or roller 
of timber, moving on its axis, 
and turned by a crank, lever, or 
similar means, with a rope or 
chain attached to the weight. 

2. The apparatus resembling 
a winch or windlass, for bend- 
ing the bow of an arblast or 
cross-bow. [Obs.] 

3. Art and contrivance; sub- 





ig 






Common Windlass. 


tleties. [Obs.] Shak. 

Win/dle (win/dl), n. [From a, handle ; }, large por- 
wind, v.t.] A spindle; akind tion of cylinder; c, 
of reel. lesser part of cylinder. 


Win/dle-straw (win/dl-), n. A stalk of grass; a 
reed. [Prov. Eng.] 

Wind/less, a. ine 
ing no wind; wanting 
wind; out of breath. 

Wind/mill, x. A mill 
turned by the wind, 
usually by the action 
of the wind upon ob- 
lique vanes or sails 
which radiate from an 
horizontal shaft. = 

Win/dore,n. A win- =— 
dow. [Obs.] 

oe aa Ns os. e 
vindue, Sw. vinddga, x ro ae 
Icel.  vindauga, wine Windmill. 
dow, properly wind-eye; O. Eng. windore, windor, 
i. e., wind-door.] 

1. An opening in the wall of a build- 
ing for the admission of light and air, 
usually closed by doors or sashes con- 
taining some transparent material, as 
glass, and capable of being opened 
and shut at pleasure. 

A window shalt thou make to the ark. 

Gen. vi. 16. ¢ 
I leaped from the window of the citadel. Shak. 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good morrow. 
Milton. 

2. The door or sash that closes or 
covers the aperture or opening. 

3. A lattice or casement. Simmonds. 

4. A figure formed of lines crossing 
each other. [/are.] d 

Till he has windows on his bread and butter, 

King. 

Win/dow, v. t. [imp. & p. p. wIn- 
DOWED; p. pr. & vb.n. WINDOWING.] Elizabethan 

1. To furnish with windows. Window. 

2. To place ata window. [Rare.] 

Wouldst thou be windowed in great Rome, and see, 


Thy master thus, with pleached arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck. 








Shak. 


3. T> break into openings; to tear into holes. 

“ Looped and windowed raggedness.” Shak. 
Win/dow-blind, n. 1. A blind to intercept the 
light of a window. 

2. A short screen for a window, made of perfo- 
rated zinc or woven wire; also, a screen for a win- 
dow, made of calico or similar material attached to 
a roller. Simmonds. 

Win/dow-b@Gle, . Part of a window closed by a 
shutter which can be opened at will. W. Scott. 
Win/dow-frame, mn. The frame of a window, 
which receives and holds the sashes. 
Win/dow-glass,n. Panes of glass for windows. 
Win/dow-less,a@ Without any window; destitute 
of a window or windows. ‘The young Pliny’s 
windowless study.” Carlyle. 
Win/dodw-sash, n. The sash or light frame in 
which panes of glass are set for windows. 
Win/’/dow-séat, n. A seat in and under a window. 
Win/dow-shade, n. <A rolling or a projecting 
blind or sun-shade, either opaque or partially trans- 
parent. Simmonds. 
Win’/dodw-shiit/ter, n. <A frame or shutter used 
to close windows tightly. 
Win/dowssill, n. (Arch.) The flat piece of wood 
at the bottom of a window-frame. 
Win/dow-tax, ». <A tax or duty formerly levied 
on all windows or openings for light above the num- 
ber of eight in houses standing in cities or towns. 
[Eng.] Brande. 
Win/dow-y, a. Having little crossings like the 
sashes of a window. [fare.] Donne, 
Wind/’pipe (Synop., §130),. (Anat.) The pas- 
sage for the breath to and from the lungs; the tra- 
chea. 
Wind/-plant, n. (Bot.) A species of anemone; 
Anemone nemorosa, 
Wind’/-pimp, 7. A pump moved by a windmill. 
Wind/-réde, a. Caused to ride or drive by the 
wind, in opposition to the course of the tide ; — said 
of a vessel lying at anchor, with wind and tide op- 
posed to each other. : Totten. 
Wind/-rose, n. A table of the points of the com- 
pass, giving the states of the barometer, &c., con- 
nected with winds from the different directions, 
Wind/row (win’rd), n. [From wind and row.] 

1. A row or line of hay raked together for the 

purpose of being rolled into cocks or heaps. 








WING 


2. Sheaves of grain set up in a row, one against 
ting that the wind may blow between them. 
ang. 

3. The green border of a field, dug up in order to 
carry the earth on other land to mend it. [Zng.] 
Wind/row (win/rd), v. ¢. {imp. & p. p. WIND- 

ROWED ; p. pr. & vb. nm. WINDROWING.] ‘To ar- 
range in lines or windrows, as hay when newly 
made. e Trorby. 
Wind/-sail,n. 1. (Naut.) A wide tube or funnel 
of canvas, used to convey a stream of air into the 
lower apartments of a ship. 
2. The sail or vane of a windmill. 
Wind/seed,n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Arcto- 
is. Lee, 
Wind/-shake, n. A crack in the body of a tree, 
supposed to be the effect of violent winds. Halliwell, 
Wind’-shéick, n. A wind-shake. 
Wind/-side,. The side next the wind; the wind- 
ward side. [2are.] EE. B. Browning. 
Wind/sor-chair, n. <A kind of strong, plain, 


polished wooden chair. Simmonds. 
Wind/sor-sdap, n. <A scented soap well known 
for its excellence. Simmonds. 


Wind/-stick’/er, n. A wind-hover. See Wrnp- 
TMOVER. LB. Jonson, 

Wind/-tight (-tit), a. So tight as to prevent the 
passing of wind. 

Wind/ward,n. The point from which the wind 
blows; as, to ply to the windward, 

To lay an anchor to the windward (Fig.), to adopt pre- 

vious or anticipatory, measures for success or security. 


Wind/ward,a. Situated toward the point from 
which the wind blows; as, the windward shrouds. 

Wind/ward, adv. Toward the wind; in the direc- 
tion from which the wind blows. 

Windy, a. (compar. WINDIER ; superl. WINDIEST.] 
[A-S8. windig.] 


1. Consisting of wind. ‘Blown with the windy 


tempest of my soul,” Shak, 
2. Next the wind; windward. 
It keeps on the windy side of care. Shak. 


3. Tempestuous; boisterous; as, windy weather. 

4. Serving to occasion wind or gas in the intes- 
tines; flatulent; as, windy food. 

5. Attended, or caused, by wind or gas in the in- 
testines. ‘A windy colic.” Arbuthnot, 

6. Empty; airy. ‘‘ Windy joy.” Milton. 

Here’s that windy applause itor: 
for which I was dishonored, » hat Doce RRS plessure 

Wine, m. [A-S., O. Sax., O. Fries., & O. H. Ger. 
win, L. Ger. wien, Icel. & Sw. vin, Dan. viin, Goth. 
vein, D. wijn, N. H. Ger. wein; Lat. vinum, Gr. 
otvos, Aolic Gr. Fotvos ; W. gwin, Ir. & Gael. fion, 
Siav. winod.] 

1. The fermented juice of grapes; a beverage 
prepared from grapes by squeezing out their juice, 
and allowing it to ferment. 

Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging, and whosoever is 
deceived thereby is not wise. Prov. xx. 1. 

Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
( Crushed the sweet poison of misused wine. Milton. 

2. Hence, a liquor or beverage resembling that 
prepared from grapes, yielded by other kinds of 
fruit; as, currant wine ; gooseberry wine. 

3. The effect of drinking wine in excess; intoxi- 
cation, 


Noah awoke from his wine. Gen. ix. 24, 


Spirit of wine, alcohol. See Sprrir. 


Wine/-bag, n. <A bag or bottle made of skin for 
containing wine. 
Wine/-bib/ber, n. 
a great drinker. 
Wine/-bis/euit (-bis/kit), . 

cuit served with wine. 
Wime’-eask, n, A cask in which wine is or has 
been kept. 
Wine/-célVlar,n. <A cellar in which wine is stored. 
Wine/-eooler,n. A vessel of porous earthen-ware 
used to cool wine by the evaporation of water 
which takes place round the bottle or decanter; 
also, a stand for wine-bottles, containing ice. 
Wine/-glass, n. A small glass in which wine is 
drank. 
Wine/-grow’er, n. One who cultivates a vine- 
yard and makes wine. Simmonds. 
Wime’less, a. Destitute of wine; as, wineless life. 
Wine/-méas/ure (-mizh/ur), n.. [See MEASURE. ] 
The measure by which wines and other spirits are 
sold, smaller than beer measure. 
Wine’-mér/chant, n. -A merchant who deals in 
wines. : 

Wine’-préss, n. A machine or apparatus in which 
grapes are pressed. e 
Wine/-skin, 7». <A bottle or bag of skin, used, in 

various countries, for carrying wine. 
Wine’/-stGne, n. The deposit of crude tartar, o7 
argal, on the interior of wine-casks, 
Wine’-vault, n. 1. A vault where wine is stored. 
2. A place where wine is served at the bar, or at 


One who drinks much wine; 
Prov, xxiii. 20, 
A kind of sweet bis- 


tables; a dram-shop. ; _Dickens. 
Wine/-whey (-hwa), n. A mixture of wine, milk, 
and water. Dunglison, 


Wing, n. [Dan. & Sw. vinge, Icel. viingr, wing, 
vings, agitation, fanning; Ger. schwinge.] 
1. One of two anterior limbs of a fowl, corre- 
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WING 


sponding to the arms of a man, and used for flying, 
except in the case of a few species of fowls, by 
which they are used only as an assistance in run- 
ning. ‘‘ As aneagle... fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth 
them on her wings.” Deut, xxxii, 11. 

ti" The long quill-feathers arein series. The prima- 
ries are those attached to the ulnar side of the hand; the 
secondaries, or wing-coverts, those of the fore-arm; the 
scapularies, those that lie over the humerus; and the das- 
tard-feathers, those of the short outer digit. [See J7/ust. 
of Bird.) 

2. Any similar member or instrument used for 
the purpose of flying; as, the wing of an insect or 
of a flying-fish. 

3. Passage by flying; flight; as, to be on the 
wing ; to take wing. 

Light thickens, and the crow 


Makes wing to the rooky wood. Shak. 

4. Motive or instrument of flight ; means of 
flight or of rapid motion. 

Fiery expedition be my wing. Shak. 


5. That which agitates the air as a wing does, or 
which is put in wing-like motion by the action of 
the air; as, a fan or vane for winnowing grain; the 
vane or sail of a windmill, and the like. 

6. An ornament worn on the shoulder; —a small 
imitation epaulet or shoulder-knot. Simmonds. 

7. A side-piece; one of two corresponding ap- 
pendages attached to the sides of any thing; or a 
single appendage so attached; hence, (a.) (Arch.) 
A side-building, less than the main edifice; as, one 
of the wings of a palace. (0b.) (Bot.) A membra- 
nous expansion of a plant; one of the two side 
petals of a papilionaceous flower, as of the pea, 
bean, andthelike. Gray. (c.) (fort.) The longer 
side of crown-works, horn-works, and the like, con- 
necting them with the main work. (d.) (Hort.) A 
side shoot of a tree or plant; a branch growing up 
by the side of another. [Obs.] Chambers. (e.) 
(Mil.) The right or left division of am army, regi- 
ment, and the like. (/.) (Naut.) That part of the 
hold or orlop of a vessel which is nearest the sides ; 
—in a fleet, one of the extremities when the ships 
are drawn up in line, or when forming the two sides 
of a triangle. Totten. (g.) (Theatrical.) One of 
the sides of the stage. Simmonds. 

On the wing, supported by, or flying with, the wings; 
flying. — On the wings of the wind, with the utmost ve- 
locity. — Under the wing, or wings of, under the care or 
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Wing!-trin/sém, n. (Naut.) The transom next 
below the helm-port transom. 
Wing’y, a. 1. Having wings; rapid. ‘‘ With 
wingy speed outstrip the eastern wind.” Addison. 
2. Soaring with wings, or as if with wings ; 
volatile; airy. [Obvs. or rare.) “Those wingy 
mysteries in divinity.” Browne. 
Wink, v.i. [imp. & p. p. WINKED (winkt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. WINKING.] [A-S. wincian, Sw. vinka, 
Dan. vinke, D. winken, wenken, N. H. Ger. winken, 
O. H. Ger. winchian, winchan. 
1. To shut the eyes quickly ; to close the eyelids 
with a quick motion. 


I had rather wink than look on them, Shak. 
And I will wink, so shall the day seem night. Shak. 
They are not blind, but they wink. Tillotson. 


2. To close and open the eyelids quickly; to nic- 
tate; to blink. 
3. To give a hint by a motion of the eyelids. 
Wink at the footman to leave him without aplate. Swift. 


4. To shut the eyes purposely for the sake of not 
seeing any thing, or as if not seeing; to connive at 
any thing; to be tolerant; to avoid taking notice; 
— generally with at. 

And yet, as though he knew it not, 
His knowledge winks, and lets his humors reign. Herbert. 
Obstinacy can not be winked at, but must be subdued. Locke. 
5. To be dim and flicker; as, a winking light. 
Wink, n. 1. The act of closing the eyelids quickly. 
I have not slept one wink. Shak. 
I could eclipse and cloud them with a wink. Donne. 

2. A hint given by shutting the eye with a signif- 
icant cast. 

The stockjobber thus from Change Alley goes down, 

And tips you, the freeman, the wink. 

Wink/er, n. 1. One who winks. 

2. A horse’s blinder. 

Wink/ing-ly, adv. In a winking manner; with 
the eye almost closed. 

Wink/’le,. <A periwinkle. [Obs.] Holland. 

Wink/le-hawk (wink/1-),n. [D.winkle-haak.] A 


Swift. 


rectangular rent made in cloth; — called also wink- | 


le-hole. [Local U. S.} Bartlett. 
Win/ner,n. [From win.] One who wins, or gains 
by success in competition or contest. 
Win/ning, p.a. [From win.] Attracting; adapted 
to gain favor; charming; as, a winning address. 
Win/ning, n. The sum won or gained by success 


Win’ter-bir/ley, n. 


Win/ter-bloom, 7. 


Win/’ter-chér’ry, n. 


Win/ter-erdp, n. 


Win’ter-fal/low, n. 


Win/ter-giir/den (-giir/dn), 2. 


Win/ter-gill, n. 


“ WIPER 


Win/ter, v. ¢. To keep, feedg or manage, during 


the winter; as, to winter young cattle on straw. 


Win/ter-ap/ple (-ip/pl), nm. An apple that keeps 


well in winter, or that does not ripen until winter. 
A kind of barley which is 
sowed in autumn. 


Win/ter-béat/en, a. Beaten or harassed by the 


severe weather of winter. Spenser. 
Win’ter-bér/ry, n. (Bot.) A low shrub of the 
genus Prinos. Loudon. Lee, 


(Bot.) (a.) A plant of the 
genus Azalea. (b.) A plant of the genus Hamame- 
lis (H. Virginica); witch-hazel;—so called from 
its flowers appearing late in autumn, while the 
leaves are falling. : 
(Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Physalis, and its fruit, which is of the size of a 
cherry. Lee. Miller. 


Win’ter-cit/ron, n. A sort of pear. 
Win/ter-eréss, n. 


(Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Barbarea. 

A crop which will bear the 
winter, or which may be converted into fodder dur- 
ing the winter. 

Ground that is fallowed in 
winter. 

An ornamental 
garden for winter. 


Win/ter-green, n. (Bot.) An aromatic, creeping 


evergreen (Gaultheria procumbens), having bright 
red berries;—called also aromatic winter-green, 
checkerberry, and partridge-berry. é 

fas" The name is also applied to several species of 
plants of the heath family. 

False winter-green, a plant of the genus Pyrola. — 
Spotted winter-green, a plant of the genus Chimaphila 
(C. maculata). 


Win/ter-ground, v.¢. To cover over in the sea- 


son of winter, as for protection or shelter; as, to 
winter-ground the roots of a plant. 

The ruddock would... bring thee all this, 

Yea, and furred moss besides, when flowers are none 

To winter-ground thy corse. Shak. 
(Ornith.) A bird of the genus 
Larus (L. canus); a species of gull;—called also 
winter-mew. 


Win/ter-kill, v. t. [imp. & p. p. WINTER-KILLED ; 


p. pr. & vb. nN. WINTER-KILLING. ] 
cold, or exposure of winter; 
wheat or clover. [U. S.] 


To kill by the 
as, to winter-kill 


Win’ter-lédge, n. (Bot.) The hibernacle 
Win/ter-l6d&/ment, } ofa plant, which protects 
the embryo, or future shoot, from injuries during the 


protection of. — Wing-and-wing (Naut.), the situation of 
a fore-and-aft vessel when she is going dead before the 
wind, with her foresail hauled over on one side, and her 


in competition or contest. 
Win/ning-ly, adv. In a winning manner. 
Win/ning-post, n. The post or goal at the end of 


mainsail on the other. Dana. a race. winter. Itis either a bud or a bulb. 
Wing, v.¢. [imp. & p. p. WINGED; p. pr. & vb. n.| Win!now, v. t. [imp. & p. p. WINNOWED; p. pr.| Win’ter-ly, a. Suitable for winter; like winter; 
WINGING. ]} & vb. n. WINNOWING.] [Prov. Eng. windewe, A-S.| wintery. [fare.] ‘The air growing more win- 


1. To furnish with wings; to enable to fly, or to 
move with celerity. 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the storms. Pope. 
2. To supply with wings or side-pieces, 


The main battle which on either side 
Shall be well winged with our chiefest horse. Shak. 


3. To transport by flight. ‘‘ Edge the keen 
sword, and wing the unerring ball.” Trumbull, 


I, an old turtle, 
Will wing me to some withered bough. Shak. 


4. To move in flight through; to fly or pass rap- 
idly through. [Rare.] 
There’s not an arrow wings the sky 


windwian, Gwindwian, to fan; Goth. vinthjan, id., 
vinthi-skauro, a fan; O. H. Ger. winta, winda, a 
fan; Lat. vannare, to fan, winnow, from vannus, a 
fan or van for winnowing grain; D. & Proy. Ger. 
wannen, O. H. Ger. wanndn, to winnow.] 

1. To separate and drive off the chaff from by 
means of wind; as, to winnow grain. 

2. To examine; to sift for the purpose of sepa- 
rating falsehood from truth; to separate, as bad 
from good. 

Winnow well this thought, and you shall find 
’Tis light as chaff that flows before the wind. Dryden. 


3. To fan; to beat, as with wings. 


Win/ter-mew, n. 
| Win/ter-pear, n. 


Win/ter-proud, a. 


Win/ter-quar’ters, n. pl. 


Win/’ter-rig, v. ¢. 


terly in the month of April.” Camden. 
Ornith.) See WINTER-GULL. 
kind of pear that keeps well 

in winter, or that ripens in winter. 

Having too rank or forward 

a growth for winter. 

When corn is winter-proud, or other plants put forth and 
bud too early. Holland. 
The quarters of an 
army during the winter; a winter residence or sta- 
tion. 

To fallow or till in winter. 
Prov. Eng.] Scott. 


Winter cea, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Veronica (V. hederifolia); ivy-leafed speedwell. 
Win/ter-whéat, n. Wheat sown in autumn, 
which lives during the winter, and ripens in the fol- 

lowing summer, 

Win/ter-y, a. [Written also wintry.] [A-S. win- 
trig.) Suitable to winter; resembling winter, or 
what belongs to winter; brumal; hyemal; cold; 
stormy. ‘Chill airs and wintery winds.” ; 

Longfellow. 

| Win/try,a. The same as WINTERY, q. Vv. 

Win’y,a. [From wine.] Having the taste or quali- 
ties of wine. 

Winze,n. (Mining.) A small shaft sunk from one 
level to another for the purpose of ventilation. 


But fancy turns its point to him. T. Moore. 
5. To cutoff the wings of; to wound inthe wing; 
to disable a wing of; as, to wing a bird. 
To wing a flight, to exert the power of flying. 
Wing/-ease, n. (Entom.) The case or shell which 
covers the wings of coleopterous insects, as the 
beetle, and the like. Booth. 
Wing’-edév/ert, rn. (Ornith.) A feather covering 
part of the fore-arm of a bird; a secondary. 
Winged (60), y.a. 1. Furnished with wings; trans- 
ported by flying; having wing-like expansions. 
2. Soaring with wings, or as if with wings ; 
hence, elevated; lofty; sublime. [Rare.] 
How winged the sentiment that virtue is to be followed for 


Now, on the polar winds, their quick fan 
Winnows the buxom air. Milton. 
Win/now,v.i. To separate chaff from grain. 
Winnow not with every wind. Licclus. Vv. 9. 


Win/now-er, 2. One who winnows. 

Win/’/now-ing, 7. 1. The act of one who, or that 
which, winnows. 

2. (Mining.) A wheel and axle used for raising 

and lowering kibbles ; — called also winch. 

Win/séme (win’/sum), a. [compar. WINSOMER; 
superl. WINSOMEST.] [A-S.wynsuwm, wunsum, from 
wynn, joy; O. Sax. wunnia, O. H. Ger. wunna, 
wunnt, N. H. Ger. wonne.} Cheerful; merry; gay; 
light-hearted. ‘‘ Misled by ill example and a win- 


its own sake, because its essence is divine, and that it can not some nature.” Jeffrey.| Wipe, v. t. [imp. & p. p. WIPED (wipt); p. pr. & 
be communicated by human agency, but is the Be ot ed Win/ter, n. [A-S., O. Fries., D., & N. H. Ger.| vb. nm. wipinc.] [A-8. wipian, Sw. vepa, to wrap 
3. Swift: ia. “Wi yy emaryor | winter, O. Sax. & O. H. Ger. wintar, M. H. Ger.| up, to cuddle one’s self up, vepa, a blanket; L. Ger. 

+ Swut; rapid. Winged haste. Shak. winter, winder, Dan. & Sw. vinter, Icel. vetr, Goth. 


4. Wounded or hurt in the wing. 

5. (Bot.) Furnished with a leaf-like appendage, 
as the first fruit of the elm and the ash; alate. 

6. (Her.) Represented with wings, or having 
wings, of a different color from the body. 

7. Fanned with wings; swarming with birds. 
“ The winged air darked with plumes.” Milton. 
Wing’/er, n. (Naut.) One of the casks stowed in 
the wings of a vessel’s hold, being smaller than 
such as are stowed more amidships. Totten. 
Wing/-foot/ed, a. Having wings attached to the 
feet; as, wing-footed Mercury; hence, swift; mov- 
ing with rapidity; fleet. Drayton. 





vintrus, probably allied to wind, because it is the 
windy season of the year.] 

1. The cold season of the year; incommon usage, 
in the northern hemisphere, the period from the 
first day of December to the first day of March; in 


astronomical usage, the period from the solstice in | 


December (about the twenty-first day) to the vernal 
equinox in March (about the twenty-first day). 


And after summer evermore succeeds 
The barren winter, with his nipping cold. Shak. 


Winter, lingering, chills the lap of May. Goldsmith. 
2. A year. ‘A withered hermit, fivescore win- 


wip, a wisp of straw; M. H. Ger. wif, id.] 
1. To rub with something soft for cleaning; to 
clean by rubbing; as, to wipe the hands or face with 


a towel. 
Let me wipe thy face. Shak. 
2. To strike off gently; to remove by rubbing. 
Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon. J/ilton. 
3. To cheat; to defraud; to trick; —followed by 
out. [Obs.] Spenser. 
4. To remove by rubbing or tersion; to rub off; 
to clear ;— usually followed by away, off, or out. 
To wipe the nose of, to cheat; to defraud. [0bs.] 


Wipe,n. 1. Act of rubbing for the purpose of clean- 


ing. 
2. A blow; astroke; ahit. [Zow.] 


3. A gibe; a jeer; a severe sarcasm. 


ters worn.” Shak. 


Winter solstice. 
Winter, v. i. 


Wing/less, a. Having no wings ; not able to as- 
cend or fly. 
Wing/let, n. <A little wing; a very small wing. 


See SOLSTICE. 


[imp. & p. p. WINTERED; p. pr. & Swift. 





Se n. (Entom.) A wing-case. See vb, Nn. WINTERING.| ‘To pass the winter. - 4. A eas fb [ Slang. ] ‘: 

-CASE. ; ; ‘e ipe, n. [Sw. vipa, kowipa, Dan, vibe, the lapwing. 

os They often wintered in England. Swift. pe, pa, kovipa, 1 ’ P g 

Wing/-stroke, n. The stroke or sweep of a Because the haven was not commodious to winter in, the | _(Ornith.) The lapwing, or pewit. See PEwir. 
wing. more part advised to depart thence. Acts xxvii. 12. Wip’er,n. 1. One who wipes. 
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WIRE - 


2. Something used for wiping, as a towel, or rag. 
3. (Mach.) A piece generally projecting from an 
horizontal axle, for the purpose of raising stamp- 
ers, heavy pistons, or the like, and leaving them to 
fall ey their own weight. [See Jilust. of Valve- 


* 


ear. Brande. 
re,n. [A-S. wir, wire, Icel. vir, id.; Dan. vire, 
L. Ger. wir, wire, werdrat, M. H. Ger. wiere, O. H. 
Ger. wiara, crown.] A thread of metal; a metal- 
lic substance formed to an even thread by being 
pease between grooved rollers, or drawn through 
oles in a plate of stecl. 

(2 Wire is made of any desired form, as round, square, 
triangular, &c., by giving this shape to the hole in the 
draw-plate. 

Wire, v.i. To pass like a wire; to flowina form 
like that of a wire, or in a stream as thin as a wire. 


Rare.] Fletcher. 
re, v. t. [imp. & p. p. WIRED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WIRING. 
1. To bind with wire; to apply wire to; as, to 


wire corks in bottling liquors. 
2. To put upon a wire; as, to wire beads. 

3. To snare by means of a wire or wires. 
Wire’-bridge, n. .A bridge suspended on wires, or 
cables made of wires. 
Wire/-eiir/tridge, n. <A cartridge strengthened 

by wire ligaments. Simmonds. 
Wire/-eléth, n. <A coarse cloth made of woven 
metallic wire, and used for strainers, and for va- 
rious other purposes. 
Wire/-draw,v.t. [imp. WIRE-DREW; Pp. p. WIRE- 
DRAWN; Pp. pr. & vb. nN. WIRE-DRAWING.] 
1. To form, as a piece of metal, into wire, by 
drawing it through a hole in a plate of steel. 
2. Hence, to draw by art or violence. 
My sense has been wire-drawn into blasphemy. Dryden. 


3. Hence, also, to draw or spin out to great 
length and tenuity ; as, to wire-draw an argument. 

4. (Steam-eng.) To pass, or to draw off, as steam, 
through narrow ports, or the like, thus wasting 
some of its mechanical effects. 

eee m. One who draws metal into 
wire. 

Wire’-tdge, n. The thin, wire-like thread of metal 
sometimes formed on the edge of a tool by the 
stone in sharpening it. 

Wire’-gauze, n. A texture of finely interwoven 
wire, resembling gauze. ‘ 

Wire’-grass,n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the genus 
Eleusine (E. Indica). Gray. (b.) A plant of the 
genus Poa (P. compressa). Gray. 

Wire’-griib, ». A certain mischievous worm or 


ub. 

Wire’-heel, n. (Far.) A defect and disease in the 
feet of a horse or other beast, 

Wire/’-1/ron (-i/urn), n. Iron in rods used for draw- 
ing out into wire. Simmonds. 

Wire’-mi-er6m/e-ter, n. See MICROMETER. 

Wire/’-nét/ting, n. <A texture of woven wire, 
somewhat coarser than ordinary wire-gauze. 

Wire’-pull/er, n. One who pulls the wires, as of 
a puppet; hence, one who operates by secret means ; 
an intriguer. [U.S.] 

Wire’-pull/ing, n. The act of pulling the wires, 
as of a puppet; hence, secret influence or manage- 
ment; intrigue. [U.S.] 

Wire’-work’er (-wfrk/er), 7. 
‘tures articles from wire. Simmonds, 

Wire’-worm (-wiirm), ». The larve of various 
species of beetles; —so called from its slenderness 
and uncommon hardness. It is sometimes very de- 
structive to the roots of plants. The American wire- 
worm is a species of Julws, with numerous feet. 

Wir/i-mess,n. The state of being wiry. 

Wir’y,a. [Written also wiery.] 

1. Made of wire; like wire; drawn out like wire, 
2. Capable of endurance; tough; sinewy; as, a 
wiry frame or constitution. ‘A little wiry sergeant 
of meek demeanor and strong sense.” Dickens. 

Wis, v. t. [imp. & p. p. wist.] [O. Eng. wisse, 
wissen, to teach, to suppose, A-S. wistan, wissian, to 
instruct, show, govern; O. Eng. ywiss, A-S. gewitss, 
O. Sax. & O. Fries. wiss, Icel., Sw., & Dan. vis, cer- 
tain; A-S. wisse, wiste, pret. of witan. See WIT, 
v.%.} [Obs. or poet.] 

1. To know; to be aware, 


Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business? 
Luke ii. 49. 


One who manufac- 


2. Tothink; to suppose; to imagine, 

I wis, if it had pleased him, he might have saved us, and 
never felt pain, timer. 

Nor do I know how long it is 
(For I have lain entranced, I wis). 
Wis, adv. Certainly; really; indeed. ead 
Wis/ard, n. Thesame as WIZARD, q.v. [fare.] 
Wis’dém,n. [A-S. wisddm, from wis, wise, and the 
termination ddm, from ddm, doom, judgment, power, 
Dan. viisdom, visdom, Sw. visdom, Icel. visddmr, 
Ger. weisheit.} 

1. The quality of being wise; knowledge, and the 
capacity to make due use of it; knowledge of the 
best ends and the best means; discernment and 

» judgment; discretion; sagacity; skill; dexterity. 

It is hoped that our rulers will act with dignity and wisdom ; 
that they will yield every thing to reason, and refuse every 
thing to force. Ames. 


Coleridge. 


Wis/dém-tooth, n. ; 


Wise, a. 





Wise, n. 


Wiise/a-ere (wiz/a-ker), n. 
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Common sense in an uncommon degree is what the 
Calls wisdom. Coleridge. 

Wisdom gained by experience is of inestimable value. Scott. 

2. The results of wise judgments; scientific or 
practical truth; acquired knowledge; erudition. 

Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. 

Acts vii. 22. 

3. (Script.) Right judgment and feelings concern- 
ing religious and moral truth ; godliness ; piety; 
religion. 

Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart 
from evil is understanding. Job xxviii. 28. 

Syn.— Prudence; knowledge. — WispoM, PRUDENCE, 
KNOWLEDGE. Wisdom has been defined to be ‘‘ the use of 
the best means for attaining the best ends.” ‘t We con- 
ceive,” says Whewell, ‘‘ prudence as the virtue by which 
we select right means for given ends, while wisdom im- 
plies the selection of right ends as well as of right means.” 
Hence, wisdom implies the union of high mental and 
moral excellence. udence (that is, providence, or fore- 
cast) is of a more negative character: it rather consists 
in avoiding danger than in taking decisive measures for 
the accomplishment of an object. Sir Robert Walpole 
was in many respects a prudent statesman, but he was 
far from being a wise one. Burke has remarked that 
prudence, when carried too far, degenerates into a ‘‘ rep- 
tile virtue,’ which is thé more dangerous for the plausi- 
ble appearance it wears. Anowledge, a more compre- 
hensive term, signifies the simple apprehension of facts 
or relations. ‘In strictness of language,’’ says Paley, 
“there is a difference between knowledge and wisdom ; 
wisdom always supposing action, and action directed by 
Ea 


Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass, 
The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 
Till smoothed, and squared, and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. Cowper. 
pl. Wis/DOM-TEETH. <A 
large, back double tooth ; — familiarly so called be- 
cause appearing comparatively late, as it were after 
the person has arrived at the age of wisdom, 
compar. WISER; superl. WISEST.] [A-S., 

O. Sax., O. Fries., & L. Ger. wis, Icel. & Sw. vis, 
Dan. viis, D. wijs, wijze, O. H. Ger. wis, wisi, M. H. 
Ger. wis, wise, N. H. Ger. weisé, Goth, veis ; allied 
to wit, v.i., q. v-] 

1. Having knowledge; knowing; enlightened; of 
extensive information; erudite; learned. 

They are wise to do evil, but to do good they have no knowl- 
edge. Jer. iy. 22. 

2. Hence, especially, making due use of knowl- 
edge; discerning and judging soundly concerning 
what is true or false, proper or improper; choosing 
the best ends and the best means for accomplishing 
them, 

3. Versed in art or science; skillful; dexterous; 
specifically, skilled in divination. 

Fal. There was, mine host, an old fat woman even now 
with me; but she’s gone. 

Sim. Pray you, sir, was’t not the wise woman of Brent- 
ford? Shak, 

4. Hence, prudent; calculating; shrewd; wary; 
subtle; crafty. [Rare.] 

Nor, on the other side, 
Will I be so penuriously wise 


As to make money, that’s my slave, my idol. Beau. & Fl. 
Lords do not care for me: 
Iam too wise to die yet. Ford. 


5. Godly; pious; religious. 

Froma child thou hast known the holy scriptures, which 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation. 2 Tim. iii. 15. 

6. Dictated or guided by wisdom ; containing 
wisdom; judicious; well adapted to produce good 
effects; as, a wise saying; a wise scheme or plan; 
wise conduct or management; a wise determination ; 
becoming a wise man; grave ; discreet ; us, wise 
deportment. 

One eminent in wise deport spake much. Milton, 

Wise in years, old enough to be wise; having acquired 
wisdom by age; wise from age and experience; hence, 
aged; old. [0Obs.] 

A very grave, stale bachelor, my dainty one; 
He’s wise in years, and of a temperate warmth. ford, 

You are too wise in years, too full of counsel, 
For my green experience. Ford. 
[A-S. & L. Ger. wise, O. Sax. wisa, O. 
Fries. wis, D. wijs, Icel. visa, Sw. vis, Dan. viis, O. 
H. Ger. wisa, wis, M. H. Ger. wise, wis, N. H. Ger. 
weise, allied to A-S. wisian, wissian, to instruct, 
show, direct, govern. Cf. GuisE.] Way of being or 
acting; manner; mode, ‘‘ All armed in complete 
wise.” Spenser. 
This song she sings in most commanding wise. Sidney. 

Let not these blessings then, sent from above, 
Abused be, or spilt in profane wise, Fairfax. 

{@- This word is nearly obsolete, except as used in 
such phrases as in any wise, in no wise, on thts wise, and 
the like. ‘Fret not thyself in any wise to do evil.” Ps. 
xxxvii. 8. ‘‘ He shall in no wise lose his reward.” Matt. 
x. 42. ‘On this wtse ye shall bless the children of Is- 
rael.” Num. vi. 23. 

(Ss Wise is often used in composition, as in likezvise, 
othervise, lengthwise, &c., in which ways is often erro- 
neously substituted for it; as, otherways, lengthways, and 
the like. 

[Ger. weissager, a fore- 


orld | 
dl 


Wise/-like, a, 


Wiise/mess, n. 
WiHi’ser-ite (49), n. 


Wish, v. ¢. 





Wish/a-ble, a. 


Wish/-bone, 7. 


Wish/ed-ly, adv. 


Wish/ful, a. 


Wish/ful-ly, adv. 


Wish/ly, adv. 


Wish/-wash, n. 
Wish/y-wash’y, a. 


Wish’/y-wash’y, n. 


Wisp, v. t. 


WIST 


1. A sayer of wise things; a prophet; a learned 

or wise man. [Obs.] 
Pythagoras learned much... becoming a mighty wiseacre, 
Leland. 


2. One who makes undue pretensions to wisdom ; 
a would-be-wise person; hence, in contempt, a sim- 
pleton; a dunce. 


Wise/-heart/ed, a. Wise; knowing; skillful; sa- 


pient; erudite; prudent. Exod, xxviii. 3. 
Resembling that which is wise : 


seemingly wise. [Zare.] ‘ The only wise-like thing 


I heard any body say.” W. Scott. 
Wise/ling, n. One who pretends to be wise; a 
wiseacre; a witling. Donne. 


Wise/ly, adv. Ina wise manner; prudently; judi- 


ciously; discreetly; with wisdom. ‘ And wisely 
Milton. 


learn to curb thy sorrow.” 
[ Obs.) Spenser. 


isdom. 
(Min.) A mineral consisting 
chiefly of hydrated carbonate of manganese; a vari- 


ety of diallagite. Dana. 
Wish, v.t. [imp. & p.p. WISHED (wisht); p. pr. & 
vb. m. WISHING.] [A-S. wyscan, O. H. Ger. 


wunskian, wunscan, N. H. Ger. wiinschen, D. 
wenschen, Icel. 6ska, Sw. 6nska, Dan. Onske, Skr. 
wantch.} 

1. To have a desire; to long; to hanker. 

I wish above all things that thou mayest prosper. 3 John 2. 

They cast four anchors out of the stern, and wished for the 


day. Acts xxvii. 29. 
This is as good an argument as an antiquary could wish for. 
Arbuthnot. 


Some ills we wish for when we wish to live. Young. 
2. To be disposed or inclined; as, to wish well to 
another’s affairs. 
3. To entertain hope or fear in respect to any thing. 
I wish that it may not prove some ominous token of misfor- 
tune to have met with such a miser as I am. Sidney. 
1. To desire; to long for; to hanker 
after; to have a mind or disposition toward. 
I would not wish 
Any companion in the world but you. Shak. 
_ 2. To frame or express desires concerning; to 
invoke in favor of or against any one; to attribute 
or call down in desire; to invoke; to imprecate. 
Let them be driven backward, and put to shame, that wish 
me evil. Ps, xl. 14. 
I would not wish them to a fairer death. Shak, 
3. Hence, to recommend; to seek confidence or 
favor in behalf of. [Obs.] 


I would be glad to thrive, sir, 


And I was wished to you by agentleman. JB. Jonson. 


Wish, n. oe: wasc, O.H. Ger. wunsc, N. H. Ger. 


wunsch, D. wensch, Icel. 6sk, Sw. dnskan, Dan+ 
Onske. See supra. 
1. Desire; eager desire; longing. 


Behold, I am according to thy wish in God’s stead. 
Job xxxiii. 6. 


2. Expression of desire; request; petition; hence, 
invocation or imprecation. 


Blistered be thy tongue 


For such a wish. Shak. 
3. A thing desired; object of desire. 
Will he, so wise, at once let loose hisire... 
To give his enemies their wish? Milton, 


Capable or worthy of being wished 
Leare,) Udal. 
The forked bone just in front of 
the breast-bone in birds, and corresponding to two 
clavicles confluent at their lower ends ;— called also 
merry-thought and wishing-bone. 
Willingly; according to wish; 
[ Obs. ] Chapman. 


for; desirable. 


conformably to desire. 


Wish/er, n. [A-S. wyscere.] One who wishes or 


desires; one who expresses a wish, 

1. Having desire, or ardent desire. 
From Scotland am I stolen even of pure love 
To greet mine own land with my wishful sight. 

2. Showing desire; as, wishful eyes. 

3. Desirable; exciting wishes. [2are.] Chapman. 

In a wishful manner; with de- 

sire, or ardent desire; with the show of desiring. 


Shak. 


Wish/ful-ness,n. State or quality of being wishful. 
Wish/ing-eap, n. 


A cap fabled to give its wearer 
whatever he desired. 

According to desire; longingly; 
[ Obs. or Prov. Eng.]} Chapman. 
Any weak, thin drink. 
Thin and pale; without force 
or solidity; also, very weak, when said of liquor. 
A weak or thin drink or 


with wishes. 


liquor; wish-wash, 


Wisk’et, n. [Cf. WHIsKET.] A basket. Ainsworth. 
Wisp, . ct 


cel, & Dan. visk, Ger. wisch. See 
WHISK. ] ; 

1. A small bundle of straw or other like sub- 
stance; as, a wisp of straw; a wisp of hay. 

2. A whisk, or small broom. Simmonds. 
(imp. & p. p. WISPED (wispt); p- pr. & 
vb. n. WISPING. 

1. To brush or dress, as with a wisp. 


2. Torumple. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 


Wisp/en rp a. Formed of a wisp, or of 


wisps. [Obs. 


teller, prophet, from weise, wise, and sagen, to say.] | Wist, imp. and p. p. of wis. See Wis. [Obs.] 
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WISTFUL 


Wist/fyl, a. [From wist, pret. of wis, q. v.] 

1. Full of thoughts ; meditative ; musing ; pen- 

sive. [fare.] 
That he who there at such an hour hath been, 
Will wistful linger on that hallowed spot. Byron. 

2. Eagerly attentive; engrossed; hence, some- 
times, with desire or longing; wishful. 

Lifting up one of my sashes, I cast many a wistful, melan- 
choly look toward the sea. Swift. 

3. Eager to know; inquisitive; curious. [Rare.] 

This commanding creature... put on such an air of resig- 
nation,...and then recovered herself from one eye to an- 
other, till she was perfectly confused by meeting something 
so wistful in all she encountered. Addison. 
Wist/ful-ly, adv. In a wistful manner ; thought- 
fully ; pensively; attentively; earnestly; wishfully ; 
inquisitively. i 
Wist/ful-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
wistful ; thoughtfulness ; pensiveness ; attentive- 
ness; wishfulness. ' 
Wis’tit, n. (Zodl.) A small, South American mon- 
key; the marmoset. 

Wist/ly, adv. [See Wistruu.] Wistfully. [Obs.] 
Wis/ton-wish,n. (Zodl.) A rodent quadruped of 
America; the prairie-dog. See PRAIRIE-DOG. 
Wit, v.i. [A-S. witan. See WEET.] To know; — 
now used only in the infinitive, to wit, which is em- 
ployed, especially in legal language, to call attention 
to a particular thing, or to a more particular speci- 
fication of what has preceded, and is equivalent to 
namely, that is to say. 

Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the grace of God 
bestowed on the churches of Macedonia. 2 Cor, viii. 1. 
Wit, n. [A-S. witt, wit, gewitt, O. Sax. giwit, O. 
Fries. wit, Icel. vit, Dan. vid, Sw. vett, O. H. Ger. 
oe M. H. Ger. witze, N. H. Ger. witz. See su- 
pra. 

1, Mind; intellect; understanding; sense. 

A prince most prudent, of an excellent 


And unmatched wit and judgment. Shak. 
Will puts in practice what the wit deviseth. Davies. 
He wants not wit the danger to decline. Dryden. 


2. A mental faculty or power of the mind; — 
used in this sense chiefly in the plural, and in cer- 
tain phrases ; as, to lose one’s wits; out of one’s 
wits ; at the wit’s end, and the like. 

I will stare him out of his wits. Shak. 


3. Felicitous association of objects not usually 
eonnected, so as to produce a pleasant surprise ; 
also, the power of readily combining objects in such 
amanner. ‘‘ Wit which discovers partial likeness 
hidden in general diversity.” Coleridge. 

The definition of wit is only this, that it is a propriety of 
thoughts and words; or, in other terms, thoughts and words 
elegantly adapted to the subject. Dryden. 


Wit lying most in the assemblage of ideas, and putting 
those together with quickness and variety wherein can be 
found any resemblance or congruity, thereby to make up 
pleasant pictures in the fancy. Locke. 

4. A person of eminent sense or knowledge; a 
man of genius, fancy, or humor; one distinguished 
for bright or amusing sayings, for repartee, and 
the like. 

In Athens, where books and wits were ever busier than in 
any other part of Greece, I find but only two sorts of writings 
which the magistrate cared to take notice of; those either blas- 


phemous and atheistical, or libelous. Hilton. 
Intemperate wits will spare neither friend nor foe. L’ strange. 
A wit herself, Amelia weds a wit, Young. 


The five wits, the five senses; also, sometimes, the five 
qualities or faculties, common wit, imagination, fantasy, 


estimation, and memory. [Obs.] Nares. Hawes. 
But my jive wits nor my five senses can 
Dissuade one foolish heart from loving thee. Shak. 


Syn.—Ingenuity ; humor ; satire ; sarcasm ; irony ; 
burlesque.— Wit, Humor. Wit formerly meant genius, 
and now denotes the power of seizing on some thought or 
occurrence, and, by a sudden turn, presenting it under 
aspects wholly new and unexpected — apparently natural 
and admissible, if not perfectly just, and bearing on the 
subject, or the parties concerned, with a laughable keen- 
ness and force. ‘* What I want,” said a pompous orator, 
aiming at his antagonist, ‘‘is common sense.” ‘'#ract- 
ly /"’ was the whispered reply. The pleasure we find in 
wit arises from the ingenuity of the turn, the sudden sur- 
prise it brings, and the patness of its application to the 
case, in the new and ludicrous relations thus flashed upon 
the view. Humor is a quality more congenial than wit 
to the English mind. It consists primarily in taking up 
the peculiarities of a humorist (a class of persons in which 
England abounds), and drawing them out, as Addison 
did those of Sir Roger de Coverley, so that we enjoy a 
hearty, good-natured laugh at the unconscious develop- 
ment he makes of his whims and oddities. From this 
original sense the term has been widened to embrace 
other sources of kindly mirth of the same general charac- 
ter. Ina well-known caricature upon English reserve, 
an Oxford student is represented as standing on the brink 
of a river, greatly agitated at the sight of a drowning man 
before him, and crying out, ‘‘O that I had been ¢néro- 
duced to this gentleman, that I might save his life!" The 
“Silent Woman” of Ben Jonson is one of the most Au- 
morous productions, in the original sense of the term, 
which we have in our language. 


Witch,n. [0O. Eng. wiche, A-S. wicce, Prov. Ger. 
wikke, A-8. wiglere, enchanter, O. D. wijcheler, N. 
D. wigchelaar, m., wigchelaarster, f.; L. Ger. wik- 
ken, A-8. wiglian, to divine; D. wigchelen, O. D. 
wijchelen, wiechelen, to tell fortunes, to foretell; L. 
Lat. vegius, a sorcerer, allied to A-S. wig, holy.] 

1. A person, especially a woman, who is given to 
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the black art; one regarded as possessing super- 
natural or magical power by compact with evil 
spirits; a sorcerer or sorceress ; — now applied only 
to women, but formerly used of men as well. 

Thy master that lodges here... is a rare man of art; they 


say he’s a witch. Beau. §& Fl. 
He can not abide the old woman;... he swears she’s a ee 
hak. 


2. One who exercises more than common power 
of attraction; a charming person; —said especially 
of afemale. [Colloq.] 

Witches'-butler. See Nostoc. 


Witch, n. [A-8. wic.] 1. A winding, sinuous 
bank. [Obs. Spenser. 
2. A piece of conical paper which is placed in a 
vessel of lard or other fat, and, being lighted, an- 
swers the purpose of ataper. [Prov. Eng.] 
Witch, v. t. [imp. & p. p. WITCHED (witcht); p. 
pr.& vb. n. WITCHING.| ‘To bewitch; to fascinate ; 
to enchant. 

I'll witch sweet ladies with my words and looks. Shak. 
Witch’/eraft, n. 1. The practices of witches; sor- 
cery; enchantments; intercourse with evil spirits. 

2. Power more than natural. 
He hath a witchcraft 


Over the king in ’s tongue. Shak. 
Witch’-élm, n. (Bot.) A kind of elm; Ulmus 
montana ; wych-elm or weech-elm, Loudon. 


Witch/er-y, n. 1. Sorcery ; enchantment; witch- 
craft. ‘* A woman famed for sortilege and witch- 
erties,” W. Scott. 

Great Comus, 
Deep skilled in all his mother’s witchertes. Milton. 

2. Fascination; entrancing influence, 

The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart... he never felt 
The witchery of the soft blue sky. Wordsworth. 

Witch/’/-ha/zel (-ha/zl), n. (Bot.) (a.) The Hama- 
melis Virginica, a shrub which flowers in autumn, 
when its leaves are falling. Lee. Bigelow. (b.) 
The witch-elm or wych-elm; Ulmus montana. 

Witch’/ing, a. Suited to enchantment or witch- 
craft. ‘‘ The witching time of night.” Shak. 

Witch’-tree, n. The witch-hazel. 

Wit’-erack/er, n, One who breaks jests; a joker. 

Obs.] Shak. 

Wit/eraft, n. 1. Contrivance; invention. [obs 

2. The art of reasoning; logic. [Obs. and rare.] 

Wite, v. t. [A-S. witan, to punish; Icel. vita, L. 
Ger. witen, D. wijten, O. H. Ger. wizan, M. H. Ger. 
wizen, N. H. Ger. verweisen, verweiszen.] To re- 
proach; to blame. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Wite,n. [A-S. wite, D. wijt, wijte, Sw. vite. See 
supra.] Blame; reproach. [Obs.] 

Wite’less, a. Blameless. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Wit/’e-na-ge-mOte/ (Synop., § 180), n. [A-S. wite- 
na gemot, an assembly of the wise, from wita, a 
wise man, and gemdt, a meeting, assembly.] (Lng. 
Antig.) A meeting of wise men; the national coun- 
cil or legislature of England in the days of the 
Anglo-Saxons, before the Conquest. [Obs.] 

With, prep. [A-S. widh, wid, with, at, against; O. 
Sax. wid, against, with, O. Fries. with, withe, 
against, Icel. vidh, against, Sw. vid, Dan. ved, 
around, through. Cf, A-8. mid, midh, O. Sax. midi, 
mid, met, O. Fries. mit, mith, D. met, Goth. mith, 
Icel. medh, Sw. & Dan. med, Ger. mit, with.] 

With denotes or expresses, — 

1. Nearness ; proximity ; association ; connection; 
partnership; intercourse; as, to be distressed with 
pain, or excited with joy. 

1 will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with 
you, and so following; but I will not eat with you, drink with 
you, nor pray with you. Shak. 

Pity your own, or pity our estate, 
Nor twist our fortunes with your sinking fate. Dryden. 


See where on earth the flowery glories lie; 
With her they flourished, and with her they die. Pope. 


There is no living with thee or without thee. Tatler. 

2. Situation or estimation among ; treatment or 
regard by. 

Tragedy was originally, with the ancients, a piece of re- 

ligious worship. Ttymer. 

Such arguments had invincible force with those pagan phi- 

losophers. Addison. 


3. Friendship or support; assistance ; counte- 
nance; a being on the side of;—in a pregnant 
sense. 

Fear not, for I am with thee, and will bless thee. Gen. xxvi. 24. 


4. Accompanying cause or occasion; instrument; 
means. 
Thou wilt be like a lover presently, 
And tire the hearer with a book of words. Shak. 
5. Correspondence; comparison. 
Can blazing carbuncles with her compare? Sandys. 
6. Close succession; immediate subsequence. 
With that she told me... that she would hide no truth from 
me. Stdney. 
With this he pointed to his face. Dryden. 
C= With and by are closely allied in many of their 
uses, and it is not easy to lay down a rule by which their 
uses may be distinguished. It is observed by Johnson 
that twtth seems rather to denote an instrument, and by a 
cause; as, he killed an enemy with a sword, but he died 
by anarrow. But this rule is not always observed. — With, 
in composition, signifies sometimes opposition, privation, 
separation, or departure. 








WITHERNAM 


With, n. 1. A twig, or band made of twigs. See 
WITHE. 
2. (Arch.) A partition between different flues in 
a chimney. F Gwilt. 
With-al’, adv. [From with and all.] With the 
rest; likewise; at the same time. 


If you choose that, then I am yours withal. Shak. 
How modest in exception, and withal 
How terrible in constant resolution! Shak. 


With-al’, prep. With;—so used when combined 
with a verb, and following the object of the verb. 
[Nearly obs.] 

St. Basil commended that woman who took part of her hus- 
band’s goods to do good withal. a Bp. Taylor. 

With/am-ite (49), n. [From its discoverer, H. 
Witham.) (Min.) A variety of epidote, of a red or 
yellow color, found in Scotland. Dana. 

With-draw’,v. ¢. [imp. WITHDREW; Pp. p. WITH- 
DRAWN; p. pr. & vb. n. WITHDRAWING. } 

1. To take away, as what has been enjoyed; to 
draw back ; to reverse; to cause to go away or 
retires as, to withdraw aid, favor, capital, or the 
ike. 

It is impossible that God should withdraw his presence from 


any thing. Hooker. 
2. To take back; to recall or retract; as, to wiih- 
draw charges. 

With-draw’,v.i. To retire; to retreat; to quita 
company or place; to go away; as, we withdrew 
from the company at ten o’clock. 

She from her husband soft withdrew. Milton. 
% ay retire ; retreat ; recede ; retrograde ; go 
ack. 

With-draw/al,n. The act of withdrawing; with- 
drawment. 

With-draw/er, n. One who withdraws. 

With-draw/ing-room, 7. [Cf. DRAWING-ROOM. ] 
A. room behind another room for retirement ; a 
drawing-room. ‘‘ A door inthe middle leading to a 
parlor and withdrawing-room.” W. Scott. 

With-draw’ment,n. The actof withdrawing, or 
the state of being withdrawn; a taking back; a re- 
calling; a withdrawal. 

Their withdrawment from the British and Foreign Bible 
Society would tend to paralyze their exertions. Simeon. 

Withe (with) (Synop., § 130), m. [A-S. widhig, wid- 
hige, widhie, widhdhe, a withy, willow, twisted rod, 
Icel. vidir, vidhir, willow, vidia, a withe, bond; 
Dan. vidie, vidier, vidder, vier, Sw. vide, vidja, D. 
wede, O. H. Ger. wida, M. H. Ger. wide, L. Ger. 
wied, N. H. Ger. weide, willow, L. Ger. wede, 
wiede, wide, osier; Gr. (réa, originally with digam- 
ma, firéa, a willow.] [Written also with.] 

1. A flexible, slender twig or branch used as a 
band ; a willow twig; a withy. 

2. A band consisting of a twig or twigs twisted. 

3. (Naut.) An iron instrument fitted on one ~ 
end of a mast or boom, with a ring to it, through 
which another mast or boom is rigged out and 
secured. Dana, 

Withe, v.t. [imp.& p. p. WITHED (witht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. WITHING.] To bind or fasten with withes 
or twigs. 

You shall see him withed, and haltered, and staked, and 
baited to death. Bp. Hall. 

With/er, v.i. [imp. & p. p. WITHERED; p. pr. & 
vb. N. WITHERING.] [A-S. wyderu, withering, dry- 
ness, gewytherod, withered, originally dried by the 
weather or air. Cf. A-S. gewyder, the weather, 
a storm, weder, weather, and Ger. verwittern, to 
be dissolyed or decayed by the operation of the 
weather, 

1. To fade; to lose freshness; to become sapless ; 

to dry. 

Shall he not pull up the roots thereof... that it wither ? 

Ezek. xvii. 9. 

2. To lose or want animal moisture; to waste; 

to pine away, as animal bodies. ‘‘Now warm in 

love, now withering in the grave.” Dryden, 

Behold, there was a man that had his hand withered. 

Matt. xii. 10, 

This is a man old, wrinkled, faded, withered. Shak. 

3. To languish; to perish; to pass away. ‘‘Names 

that must not wither.” Byron. 

With/er, v.t. 1. To cause to fade and become dry; 
as, the sun withers the grass. 

2. To cause to shrink, wrinkle, and decay, for 
want of animal moisture. 
Age can not wither her. P Shak. 
Shot forth pernicious fire 
Among the accursed, that withered all their strength. J/ilton. 
3. To cause to languish, perish, or pass away; as, 
a reputation withered by calumny. 

With/er-baind, n. [From withers and band.] (Far.) 
A piece of iron in a saddle near a horse’s withers, 
to strengthen the bow. 

With/ered-ness,n. The state of being withered. 

With/er-ing-ly, adv. In a manner tending to 
wither, or cause to shrink. 

With/er-ite (49), n. (Min.) A native carbonate of 
baryta, of a white, gray, or yellow color;—so 
called from its discoverer, Dr. Withering. 

With/er-ling, n. A withered person; one who is 
decrepit. [Obs. and rare.] Chapman. 

With’/er-nam,n. [A-S. widherndm, from widher, 
against, and nam, a seizure, from niman, to take.] 
(Law.) A second or reciprocal writ or distress in 
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WITHE-ROD 


lieu of a first distress which has been eloigned; a 
taking by way of reprisal;—the name of a writ 
used in connection with the action of replevin 
(sometimes called a writ of reprisal), which issues 
to a defendant in replevyin when he has obtained 
judgment for a return of the chattels replevied, and 
fails to obtain them on the writ of return. 


Blackstone. 
Withe/’-réd, n. (Bot.) A North American shrub 
of the genus Viburnum (V. nudum). Gray. 


With/’ers, n. pl. [Ger. widerrist, from wider, 
against, and rist, an elevation, elevated part, the 
withers of a horse, from the root of rise, q. v.] 
The ridge between the shoulder-bones of a horse, 
at the bottom of the neck. [See Jilust. of Horse.] 

Let the galled jade wince; 
Our withers are unwrung. 

With’er-wriing (-riing), a. 
the withers, as a horse. 

With-hold’, v. t [imp. WITHHELD; p. p. WITH- 
HELD, or WITHHOLDEN; p. pr. & vb. n. WITHHOLD- 


Shak. 
Injured or hurt in 


ING. 
1. To hold back; to restrain; to keep from action. 
Withhold, O sovereign prince, your hasty hand 
From knitting league with him. Spenser. 
2. To retain; to keep back; not to grant; as, to 
withhold assent to a proposition. 
Forbid who will, none shall from me withhold 
Longer thy oftered good. 


With-hold/en, p. p. of withhold. 


HOLD. 
With-hold/’er, n. One who withholds. 
With-hold/ment,n. The act of withholding. 
With-in’, prep. [A-S. widhinnan, from widh, with, 
and innan, in, inwardly, within; N. H. Ger. innen, 
O. H. Ger. innana, innan, Goth. innana, O. Sax., 
Icel., & Sw. innan.} 
1. In the inner or interior part of; inside of; not 


without. 
O, unhappy youth, 
Come not within these doors; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives. Shak. 


Till this be cured by religion, it is as impossible for a man 
to be happy — that is, pleased and contented within himself — 
as it is for a sick man to be at ease. Tillotson. 

2. In the limits or compass of; not further in 
length than; as, within five miles; not longer than 
in time; as, within an hour; not exceeding in quan- 
tity; as, expenses kept within one’s income, 

Within these five hours Hastings lived : 
Untainted. Shak. 

3. Hence, figuratively, inside the limits, reach, or 
influence of; not going outside of; not beyond, 
overstepping, exceeding, or the like. 


ilton. 
See WITH- 


Both he and she are still within my power. Dryden. 
Within himself 
The danger lies, yet lies within his power. Milton. 


Were every action concluded within itself, and drew no con- 
sequences after it, we should, undoubtedly, never err in our 
choice of good. Locke, 

Within’, adv. 1. Inthe inner part; inwardly; in- 
ternally. ‘* The wound festers within.” Carew. 
Ills from within thy reason must prevent. Dryden. 

2. In the house; in doors; as, the master is 

within. ‘ 
With-in’-forth, adv. Within doors; inside; in. 
Obs. and rare. Wycliffe. 
With-in/side, adv. In the inner parts. 
With-out’, prep. e Eng. withouten, q. v.; A-S. 
widhitan, from widh, with, and atan, at, out.] 

1. On or at the outside of; out of; not within; 

as, without doors. 
Without the gate 

Some drive the cars, and some the coursers rein. Dryden. 

2. Out of the limits of; out of reach of; beyond. 

Eternity, before the world and after, is without our reach. 

Burnet. 

3. Not with; otherwise than with; in absence of, 
separation from, or destitution of; not with use or 
employment of; independently of; exclusively of; 
with negation or omission of; as, without success; 
without labor; without damage. 

Wise men will do it without a law. Bacon. 

Without the separation of the two monarchies, the most ad- 
vantageous terms from the French must end in our destruc- 
tion. Addison. 

There is no living with thee nor without thee. Tatler. 

4. Unless; except;—introducing a clause, and 
having the force of a conjunction. 

You will never live to my age without you keep yourself in 
breath with exercise, and in heart with joyfulness. Sidney. 

t=" In this sense, now rarely used by good writers or 
speakers. 

Without day (sine die), without the appointment of a 
day to appear or assemble again; finally dismissed; as, 
adjourned without day.— Without recourse. See RE- 
COURSE. 

With-out’, adv. Not on the inside; not within; on 
the outside; out-of doors; externally. 

Without were fightings, within were fears. 2 Cor. vii. 5. 

These were from without the growing miseries. Ailton. 

With-out/-door, a. Being out of doors; out-door; 

exterior. [Obs.] Shak, 
With-out/en, prep. Without. [0bs.] 

With-out/-forth, adv. Out of doors; without; 


outside. [Obs. and rare.] Wycliffe. 
' With-say’, v. ¢. To contradict; gainsay; deny; 
refuse. [Obs.] Gower. 
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With-sét’, v. t. To set against; to resist. 

With-stand’, v. t. [imp. & p. p. WITHSTOOD; p. 
pr. & vb, nN. WITHSTANDING. See STanp.] To 
oppose; to resist, either with physical or moral 
force ; as, to withstand the attack of troops; to with- 
stand eloquence or arguments. 

When Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood him to the 
face. Gal. ii. 11. 
Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood. Gray 

With-stand/er, n. One who withstands or opposes; 
an opponent; a resisting power. 

With-stood’, p. p. of withstand. See WITHSTAND. 

With’-vine,n. [From withe and vine, q.v.] The 
couch-grass, 

With/wind, n. [Eng. withe and wind, to entwist, 
Ger. winde, bindweed.] The wild convolvulus. 

With/’/-wine,n. The same as WITH-VINE, q. V. 

With’y,n. [A-S. widhig. See WirHe.] 

1. A large species of willow. [Prov. £ng.] 
2. A withe. See WITHE. 

With’y, a. Made of withes; like a withe; flexible 
and tough. 

Wit/less, a. 1. Destitute of wit or understanding; 
inconsiderate; wanting thought, ‘‘ A witty mother, 
witless else her son.” Shak. 

2. Hence, indiscreet; not under the guidance of 
judgment. ‘‘ Witless bravery.” Shak. 
Witless pity breedeth fruitless love. Fairfax. 

Wit/less-ly, adv. In a witless manner; without 
the exercise of judgment. 

Wit/less-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
witless; want of judgment. 

Wit/ling,n. [From wit. Ger.witzling.] A person 
who has little wit or understanding; a pretender to 
wit or smartness. 

A beau and witling perished in the throng. Pope. 

Wit/ness, n.. ee witness, gewitness, from witan, 
to know; O. H. Ger. giwiznes, testimony, Icel. 
vtineskia, knowledge, vitni, witness. See WIT, v. i. ] 

1. Attestation of a fact or event; testimony. 
If I bear witness of myself, my witness is not true. John v. 31. 

May we with ... the witness of a good conscience pursue 
him with any further revenge? Shak. 

2. That which furnishes evidence or proof. 

Laban said to Jacob, ... This heap be witness, and this pillar 
be witness. Gen. xxxi. 52. 

3. One who is cognizant; a person who beholds 
or otherwise has personal knowledge of any thing; 
as, an eye-witness ; an ear-witness. 

Say that she be; yet Valentine, thy friend, 


Survives, to whom thyself art witness 
Iam betrothed, 


Upon my looking round, I was witness to appearances 
which filled me with melancholy and regret. Bp. Hall. 

4. (Law.) (a.) One who testifies in a cause, or 
gives evidence before a judicial tribunal. (b.) One 
who sees the execution of an instrument, and sub- 
scribes it for the purpose of confirming its authen- 
ticity by his testimony ; one who witnesses a will, a 
deed, a marriage, or the like. (c.) One who gives 
testimony; as, the witnesses in court agreed in all 
essential facts. 


With @ witness, effectually; to a great degree ; with 
great force, so as to leave some mark as a testimony be- 
hind. [Collog. and inelegant.] 

This, I confess, is haste with a witness. Latimer. 
Wit/ness, v.t. [imp. & p. p. WITNESSED (wit/nest) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. WITNESSING. ] 

1. To see or know by personal presence; to have 

direct cognizance of, 


This is but a faint sketch of the incalculable calamities and 
horrors we must expect, should we ever witness the triumphs 


[ Obs.] 


Shak. 


of modern infidelity. Bp. Hall. 
Angels, that make thy church their care, 
Shall witness my devotion there. Watts. 


General Washington did not live to witness the restoration 
of peace. Marshall. 
2. To give testimony to; to testify to something ; 
to attest. 
Behold how many things they witness against thee. 
Mark xv. 4. 
3. To see the execution of, as an instrument, and 
subscribe it for the purpose of establishing its au- 
thenticity ; as, to witness a bond or a deed. 
Wit/ness,v.i. To bear testimony ; to give evidence; 
to testify. 
The men of Belial witnessed against him, even against 
Naboth. 
The witnessing of the truth was then so generally attended 
with this event (martyrdom] that martyrdom now signifieth 
not only to witness, but to witness to death. South. 
Wit/ness-er, n. One who witnesses. 
Wit/-snaip/per, n. [From wit and snap.] One who 


affects repartee. [Obs.] Shak. 
Wit/-stiirved, a. Barren of wit; destitute of 
genius. [Rare.] Examiner. 


Wit/ted, a. Having wit or understanding ;—used 
chiefly or only in composition; as, a quick-witted 


boy. 

Wit'ti-cism, nm. [From wit.] A sentence or phrase 
which is affectedly witty; an attempt at wit; a 
conceit. 

He is full of conceptions, points of epigram, and witticisms ; 
all which are below the dignity of heroic verse. Addison. 

{2 This word is said, by Johnson, to have been intro- 
duced by Dryden. 


1 Kings xxi. 15. | 


WOAD-MILL 


Wit'tily, adv. [From witiy.] In a witty manner; 
wisely; ingeniously; artfully; with wit ; with a 
delicate turn or phrase, or with an ingenious asso- 
ciation of ideas, ‘‘ Who his own harm s0 wittily 
contrives.” Dryden. 

Mat al nm. [From witty.] The quality of being 
witty. 

Wit/ting-ly, adv. [See Wir.] 
knowledge; by design. 

He knowingly and wittingly brought evil into the world. 
More. 

Wit/tol, n. [A-8. wittol, witol, knowing, from witan, 

to know, to wit.] A man who knows his wife’s in- 


Knowingly; with 


fidelity and submits to it; a tame cuckold. [ Obs.] 
Wit/tol-ly, adv. Like a wittol, or tame cuckold. 
[ Obs.] Shak. 


Wit/ty, a [compar. WITTIER; superl. WITTIEST.] 
[From wit.] 

1. Possessed of wit; knowing; wise; judicious; 
inventive. Obs.) ‘The deep-revolving, witty 
Buckingham.” Shak. 

2. Especially, possessing wit or humor; good at 
repartee ; amusing ; droll ; facetious ; sometimes, 
sarcastic; as, a witty remark, poem, and the like. 
“Honeycomb, who was so unmercifully witty upon 
the women.” Addison, 

Syn.— Acute; smart; sharp; arch; keen; facetious; 
satirical; ironical; taunting. 

Wit/wal, oe [N. H. Ger. wittewal, wittewald, 
Wit/wall, wittewalch, witwohl, witwell, wiede- 
wol, wiedewaal, wiedewalch, M. H. Ger. witewal, 
widewal, D. wiedewaal.] (Ornith.) (a.) A bird, the 
golden oriole. (b.) The great spotted woodpecker. 
Eng. Cyc. 
Wit/-worm (-wirm), 7. One who feeds on wit; 
that which feeds on or destroys wit; that which 
corrupts wit. [Obs.] B, Jonson. 
Wive, v.i. [From wife.] [imp. & p. p. WIVED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. WIVING.] To marry, as a man; te 
take a wife. 
Wive,v.t. [A-S. wifian, gewifian.] 

1. To match to a wife; to provide with a wife. 

If I could get me but a wife ... I were manned, horsed, 
and wived. Shak. 

2. To take for a wife; to espouse or to wed, as a 
man, 

Ihave wived his sister. W. Scott. 
Wive’hood, n. Behavior becoming a wife; wife- 
hood. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Wive/less,a. Not having a wife; wifeless. [Obs.] 
Wive/ly,a. Pertaining to a wife; wifely. [Obs.] 
Wiv’er, (n. [Written alsowyvern.] [O.Fr. vivre, 
Wiv/ern, viper, from Lat. vipera. See VIPER. 
( Her.) A kind of heraldic dragon or serpent; a kin 
of two-legged dragon. ‘‘The jargon of heraldry, 
its griffins, its moldwarps, its wiverns, and its 
dragons.” W. Scott. 
Wives, n.; pl. of wife. See WIFE. 
eae mn. [From wise and the termination ard, 
q. Vv. 
; 1. A wise man; asage. [Obs.] 


See how from far upon the eastern road 


The star-led wizards haste with odors sweet. Jfilton. 


2. One devoted to the black art; a magician; a 
conjurer; a sorcerer. 

The wily wizard must be caught. Dryden. 

Wiz/ard,a. 1. Enchanting; charming. Collins. 

2. Haunted by wizards. ‘‘ Where Deva winds 
her wizard stream.” Milton. 

Wiz/ard-ly, a. Resembling, or becoming, a wiz- 
ard; wizard-like; weird. 

Wiz/ard-ry, n. The character or practices of 
wizards; sorcery; magic. 

Wiz/en (wiz/n), v.t. [A-S. wisnian, weosnian, dw- 
isnian forwisnian, to grow dry, wesan, to weaken, 
O. H. Ger. wesan, lean, wesanén, to grow lean, dry, 
Jarwesanén, to grow old, N. H. Ger. verwesen, to 
rot, Icel. visna, Sw. vissna, Dan. visne, Lith. vysti, 
to grow dry.] To wither; todry, [ Scot. and Prov, 
Eng.]| 

Wiz’en (wiz/n), a. Thin; weazen. ‘A little lonely, 
wizen, strangely-clad boy, who could not, at the 
most, have been more than five years old.” Dickens. 

Wiz/em (wiz/n),n. The weasand. [Scot.] 

Wiz’ened (wiz/nd),a. Dried; shriveled; shrunken; 
weazen. 

| Wiz/en-faced (wiz/n-fast), a. 
thin, withered face. 

Woad,n. [A-S. wad, O. Sax. wode, D. weede, Dan. 
vaid, veid, Sw. vejde, O. H. Ger. weit, wet, N. H. 
Ger. waid, L. Lat. guasduwm, Lat. glastum. Cf. 
Goup, OAD, and WELD, WoLxpD.] [Written also 
weld, woald, wold, and would. } 

1. (Bot.) An herbaceous plant of the genus /satis, 
of which one species (/. tinctoria) was formerly 
cultivated for the blue coloring matter derived from 
its leaves, but is now used only with indigo as a fer- 
ment in the vat. 

2. The coloring matter, or the color derived from 
the plant. ‘‘ Their bodies most part naked, only 
painted with woad in sundry figures.” Milton. 

Woad’ed, a, Colored or stained with woad. 

Then the man 
Tattooed or woaded, winter-clad in skins. 


WOad/-mill, n. A mill for bruising and preparing 
woad. 


Having a shriveled, 


Tennyson. 
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or 


WOAD-WAXEN 


Woad/-wax/en,n. (Bot.) Aplant of the genus 
Genista (G. tinctoria); dyer’s-weed ; —called also 
wood-wash and wood-wax, and wood-waxen. | 

Woald,n. See WoAD and WELD. 


Wode,a. [A-S. wéd.] Mad. See Woop. [Obs. 
or Prov. Eng.) 

Wode/-géld, n. (0. Eng. Law.) A geld or pay- 
ment for wood. Burrill. 


Uys’ den, n. ha Woden, O. Sax. Wodan, O. 
Fries. Wéda, O. H. Ger. Wuotan, Icel. Odhinn. Cf. 
WEDNESDAY.] (Northern Myth.) An Anglo-Saxon 
deity, supposed to correspond to Mercury of the 


ancients. Wednesday is named for him, See 
ODIN. ; fs 
W<6e,n. [Written also wo.] [A-8. wd, wawa, D. 


wee, Icel. va, vo, Dan. vee, O. H. Ger. wé, wewa, 
awewo, M. H. Ger. wéwe, we, N. H. Ger. weh; A-S. 
wa, O. Sax. we, wah, O. Fries. wach, D. wee, Sw. 
we, Dan. vee, O. H. Ger. wé, N. H. Ger. weh, Goth. 
vai, interj. woe! Lat. vae, Gr. odai.] 
1. Grief; sorrow; misery; heavy calamity. 
Thus saying, from her side the fatal key, 
Sad instrument of all our woe, she took. 
They weep each other’s woe. 
2. A curse; malediction. 


Can there be a woe or curse in all the stores of vengeance 
equal to the malignity of such a practice? South. 


(> Woe is used in denunciation, and in exclamations 

of sorrow. ‘‘ Woe is me; for I am undone.” Is. Vi. 5. 

Woe worth the day, woe be tothe day. Sce WorrTH, v. 7. 

Woe worth the day 

That cost thy life, my gallant gray. W. Scott. 

Wo6e,a. Sorrowful; woeful; unhappy; miserable. 
[ Obs, and rare. | 

And looking up he waxed wondrous woe. Spenser. 

Forthwith he waxeth woe and wan. Ilerbert. 

WGel-be-gone’, a. [Eng. woe and O. Eng. begone, 

visited, happened to, from be, prefix, and go, p. p. 

gone; AS. begangan, to walk around, obtain, fol- 

low.] Overwhelmed with woe; immersed in grief 

and sorrow. ‘‘ So woe-begone was he with pains of 


Milton. 
Pope. 


love.” Kainfax. 
Wo/ful, da. 1. Full of woe; sorrowful; distressed 
W0oe/fal, with grief or calamity; afflicted; un- | 


happy; sad. 
How many woeful widows left to bow 
To sad disgrace! Daniel. 
2. Bringing calamity, distress, or affliction; as, a 
woeful event; woeful want. 


O woeful day! O day of woe. Philips. 
3. Wretched; paltry; miserable, 
What woeful stuff this madrigal would be! Pope. 


Wo/ful-ly, ) adv. 1.Ina woeful manner; sorrow- 

Woe/ful-ly, fully; mournfully. 

2. Wretchedly; miserably ; extremely ; as, he will 
be woefully deceived. 

VVO/inil-mess, )n. The quality of being woeful; 

WOoe/ful-mess, misery; calamity, 

W6e/-shak/’en, a. Shaken by woe. 

WO6e/séme (wO/sum), a Woeful. [0bs.] 

Wold. [A-8.] [The same as WEALD and WALD, a 
wood, a forest. Cf.CoTswoLp. Wold and wald sig- 
nify also power, dominion, a ruler, lord, from weal- 
dan, waldan, to rule, e. g., Ethelwald or Ethelwold, 
anoble ruler. Se? WEALD and Woop.] 

1. A wood; a forest. 

2. A plain, or open country; a country without 
wood, whether hilly or not. Nares. 

And from the further bank Atolia’s wolds espied. Byron. 

The wind that beats the mountain blows 
More softly round the open wold. 

Wold, n. See WoAD and WELD. 

Wolf (wulf), n. [A-8., O. Sax., & L. Ger. wulf, 
Goth. vulfs, O. Fries., D., & Ger. wolf, Icel. ifr, 
Sw. ulf, Dan. ulv, allied to Lat. vulpes, a fox; Russ. 
wolk, Skr. vrika, a wolf. ] 

1. (Zo6l.) A ear- 
nivorous animal 
of the genus Ca- «sf 
nis, noted for kill- 
ing sheep and oth- 
er small domestic 
animals. The com- 
mon wolf of Eu- 
rope is Canis Lu- 
pus; the common 
American wolf is 
Canis occidenta- 
lis; the prairie wolf, Canis latrans. 

2. Hence, any thing very ravenous, dangerous, 
or destructive. 

Advance our waving colors on the walls; 
Rescued is Orleans from the English wolves, Shak. 

3. A small white worm or maggot, which infests 
granaries. 

[ Obs.] 





Tennyson. 








Za 


Black American Wolf. 


4. An eating ulcer or sore. “Tf God 
should send a cancer upon thy face, ora wolf into 
thy side.” Bp. Taylor. 

5. (Mus.) (a.) The harshness of the worst major 
fifth in a piano, organ, or similar instrument, when 
tuned by unequal temperament. (b.) The interval 
from the false octave by the fifth to the true one. 

N. Am. Cyc. 

To keep the wolf from the door, to keep away poverty ; 

to prevent starvation. 


Wolf/-bér/ry, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 











Symphoricarpus 
LS. occidentalis), 
growing in the 
north-western 

parts of the Unit- 


ed States, and 
bearing white 
berries. Gray. | 


Wolf/-dézg, nn. 
er A ane of a 
large breed, kept 
to guard sheep; 
Canis Pomera- 
nius. 
Tickell. Baird, 
2. A sort of 
dog supposed to be bred between a dog and a wolf. 
Johnson. 
Wolf!-fish,n. (Zodl,.) A fish (the Anarrhichas lupus 
of Linnseus); a : 
fierce, voracious ; 
fish of the north- 
ern seas ;— &% 
called also cat- 
Jish and sea-wolf, 
Baird. 
Wolf/ish,a. Like 
a wolf; having the qualities or form of a wolf; as, 
a wolfish visage; woljish designs. 
Wolffish-ly, adv. In a wolfish manner, 
Wolf’-mét, n. A kind of net used in fishing, which 


takes great numbers of fish. 
[Ger. wolfram, oly, 
if, 





Wolf-dog. 













Wolf-fish, or Sea-wolf (Anarrhichas 
lupus). 


WO6l/fram (Synop., § 180), n. 
frum, wolfsschaum, wolfshaar ; wolfram, from wo 
wolf, and ram, rahm, cream, soot.] (Jin.) An ore 
of tungsten; a tungstate of iron, or of iron and man- 
ganese, generally brownish or grayish black in 
color, and sub-metallic in luster. It occurs massive 
and crystallized, and in concentric, lamellar concre- 
tions. Dana, 

Wol/fram-ine,n. (Min.) A yellow or green mine- 
ral, consisting of pure tungstic acid; tungsten ocher. 

Wolf’s’-bane, n. (Bot.) A poisonous plant of the 
genus Aconitum; aconite. 

Wolf’s’-elaw,n,. (Bot.) A cryptogamous plant of 
the genus Lycopodium, or club-moss kind. Lee. 

Wolf’s’/-milk, n. (Bot.) A certain herb. Ainsworth. 

Wolf’s’-péach, n. (Bot.) The tomato, or love- 
apple; Lycopersicum (or Solanum) esculentum. 

aye v.%, Will; —an archaic or provincial form of 
will. 

W6l/las-ton-ite (49), n. 
English chemist, who died in 1828. ] 
riety of tabular spar. 

Wol’ver-éne/, | , 

Wolver-ine’, us 
[From wolf, with a 
dim.term.;prob.so . 
called on accountof 
its supposed wolf- 
ish qualities. ] 

1. (Zo6l.) A car- 
nivorous mammal 
of the genus Gulo 


[From Dr. Wollaston, an 
(Min.) A va- 
Dana, 





(G. lwscus); the Wolverene, 
glutton, See GLUTTON. 


2. An inhabitant of Michigan, 
Wol/vish, a. Wolfish. [0Obs.] Shak. 
Wom/an, n.; pl. WOM/EN (wim/en). [A-S. wif 

MANN, wimann, wimmann, WemmMaNnN, from wif, wo- 
man, wife, and mann, a man.] 

1. The female of the human race, grown to adult 

years. , i 
And the rib which the Lord God had taken from man 
made he a woman. Gen, il. 22. 
Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible. Shak. 
I have observed among all nations that the women orna- 
ment themselves more than the men; that, wherever found, 
they are the same kind, civil, obliging, humane, tender be- 

’ 


ings, inclined to be gay and cheerful, timorous and modest. 
Ledyard. 


[Cant, U.S.) 


2. A female attendant or servant. 
I could not personally deliver to her 
‘What you commanded me; but by her woman 
I sent your message. Shak. 

Wom/an,v.t. 1. To make effeminate or womanish; 

to soften beyond what suits aman. [Lare.] Shak. 
2. To furnish with, or unite to, a woman. [Lare.] 
‘To have him see me womaned.” Shak. 

Wom/an-hat/er, n. One who hates women; one 
who has an aversion to the female sex; a misogy- 
nist. 

Wom/an-héad, n. Womanhood. [0bs.] 

Wom/an-hood, n. 1. The state, character, or col- 
lective qualities of a woman, ‘‘Unspotted faith 
and comely womanhood.” Spenser. 

2. Women collectively. 

Wom/an-ish, a. Suitable to a woman; haying the 
qualities of a woman; effeminate; not becoming a 
man ;—often in a reproachful sense. ‘ Thy tears 
are womanish.” Shak. ‘‘A voice not soft, weak, 
piping, and womanish, but audible, strong, and 
man-like.” Ascham, 

Wom/an-ish-ly, adv. In a womanish manner ; 
effeminately. ‘‘His hair curled and womanishly 
disheveled.” Comment on Chaucer, 1665. 

,Wom/an-ish-ness, n. The state or quality of 
being womanish ; effeminacy, ‘‘Effeminacy and 
womanishness of heart.” Hammond. 











WONDERFUL 


Wom/an-ize, v. ¢. To make like a woman; to 
make effeminate. [Obs.] 

Wom/an-kind, n. The female sex; the race of 
females of the human kind. ; . 

Wom/an-less, a. Without a woman or women; 
destitute of women. ao 

Wom/an-li-mess,n. The state or quality of being 


womanly. 
There is nothing wherein their womantliness is more hon- 
estly garnished than with silence. Udal. 
Wom/an-ly, a. Becoming a woman; feminine; 
as, womanly behavior. Arbuthnot. ‘‘ A blushing, 
womanly discovering grace.” Donne. ‘ 


Wom/an-ly, adv. In the manner of a woman. ~ 
Womb (woom), n. [A-S. wamb, womb, O. Sax. & 
O.H. Ger. wamba, O. Fries. wamme, D. wam, Goth. 
vamba, Icel. vémb, Sw. vémb, Dan. vom, M. H, Ger, 
wambe, wamme, Prov. Ger. wampe, wamme.] 
1. The belly; the abdomen, [0ds.] 
And he coveted to fill his womb of the cods that the hogs 
did eat. Luke xv. 16, Wycliffe’s Trans. 
Fal. Had I but a belly of any indifferency, I were simply 
the most active fellow in Europe. My womb, my womb, m 
womb undoes me. Shak. 
2. (Anat.) The uterus of a female; that part 
where the young of an animal is conceived and 
nourished till its birth. 
3. The place where any thing is generated or 
produced. “ae 
The womb of earth the genial seed receives. Dryden. 
4, Any cavity containing and enveloping any 
thing. 
Womb (woom),v.t. To inclose in a womb, oras in 


a womb; to breed in secret, [Obs.] Shak. 
Wim/bat (Synop. ‘ 
§ 130), m. [Said to 


be from womb, in al- 
lusion to the pouch 
in which the animal 
carries its young.] 
(Zo6l.) A marsupi- 
ate mammal (the 
Phascolomys wrsi- 
nus) of the opossum 
family, found in Australia. 


It burrows in the 
ground, remaining quiet during the day, but is live- 


ly at night. Its flesh is much esteemed. 
Womb’/y (woom/¥), a Capacious. [Obs.] Shak. 
Woml’en (wim/en), n.; pl. of woman. See Wom- 


AN. 

Won (win), imp. & p. p. of win. See WIN. 

Won (win), v7. [Written also wone.] [A-S. wun- 
tan, O, Sax. wonian, wondn, wundn, wanon, O. 
Fries. wona, wuna, O. H. Ger. wonén, N. H. Ger. 


wohnen, D. wonen, L. Ger. wanen.] To dwell; to 


abide. [Obs.] ‘* This land where I have woned 

thus long.” Spenser, 
The wild beast where he wons 

In forest wild. Dilton. 

Wen (witin), 2. A dwelling. [0bs.] Spenser. 


Won/der (witin/der), n. [A-S. wander, wundor, O. 
Sax. wunder, wundar, D. wonder, O. H. Ger. wun- 
ter, wuntar, N. H. Ger. wunder, Icel. undur, Sw. 
& Dan. under.) 

1. That emotion which is excited by novelty, or 
the presentation to the sight or mind of something 
new, unusual, strange, great, extraordinary, and not 
well understood; surprise; astonishment; admira- 
tion; amazement. 

They were filled with wonder and amazement at that which 
had happened. Acts iii. 10, 

Wonder is the effect of novelty upon ignorance. Johnson. 

(= Wonder expresses less than astonishment, and 
much less than amazement. It differs from admiration 
in not being necessarily accompanied with love, esteem, 
or approbation, ’ 

2. Cause of wonder; that which excites surprise; 
a strange thing; a prodigy; a miracle, “ Babylon, 
the wonder of all tongues.” Milion. 

Iam as a wonder unto many. Ps. Ixxi.7. 
Totry things oft, and never to give over, doth wonders. Bacon. 

Seven wonders of the world, the Egyptian pyramids, 
the mausoleum erected by Artemisia, the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, the walls and hanging gardens of Babylon, 
the Colossus at Rhodes, the statue of Jupiter Olympius, 
and the Pharos or watch-tower of Alexandria. 

Wo6n/der (wiin/der), v.i. [imp. & p. p. WONDERED ; 
p. pr. & vb. N. WONDERING.] [A-S. wundrian, 
wyndrian, O, Sax. wundron, D. wunderen, O. H, 
Ger. wuntaron, N. H. Ger. wundern, Dan. undre, 
Sw. undra.] 

1. To be affected by surprise or admiration; to 
be. struck with astonishment ; to be amazed ; to 
marvel, ; 

I could not sufficiently wonder at the intrepidity of these 
diminutive mortals. Swift. 

We cease to wonder at what we understand. Johnson. 


2. To feel doubt and curiosity ; to wait with un- 
certain expectation, 
I wonder, in my soul, we 
What you would ask me that I would deny. Shak. 
Wo6n/der, adv. Wonderfully. [Obs. and rare.] 
Won/dered, p.a. Having performed wonders ; 
able to perform wonderful things. [Obs.] Shak. 
Won/der-er, n. One who wonders. 
Won/der-ful, a. [A-S. wundorfull.] Adapted to 
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WONDERFULLY 


excite wonder or admiration ; exciting surprise ; 
strange; astonishing. 


Syn.— Marvelous; amazing; astonishing; surprising. 
See MARVELOUS. 
Won/’der-ful-ly, adv. [A-S. wundorfullice.] In 


a wonderful manner; in a manner to excite wonder 

or surprise. 
I will praise thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made. 
Ps, exxxix. 14. 

Wo6n/derful-ness,n. The state or quality of be- 
ing wonderful. 

W6n/der-ing-ly, adv. Ina wondering manner, 

Won/der-ly, adv. Wonderfully. pone le 

W6n/der-ment, n. Surprise ; astonishment; a 
wonderful appearance. 

All the common sights they view, 

Their wonderment engage. W. Scott. 
W6n/der-otis, a. The same as WONDROUS, q. v. 
Wo6n/der-striick, a. Struck with wonder, admi- 

ration, or surprise. 

W 6n/der-work (wiin/der-wiirk), n. A wonderful 
work or act; a prodigy; amiracle. [Zare.] 

Such as in strange lands 
He found in wonder-works of God and Nature’s hand. Byron. 

Wo6n/der-work/er (witin/der-wirk/er), n. One 
who performs wonders or miracles. 

W6n/der-work/ing (wiin/der-wirk/ing), a. Do- 
ing wonders or surprising things. 

W6n/drots (wiin/drus), @ Wonderful; astonish- 
ing; admirable; marvelous ; such as may excite 
surprise and astonishment; strange. 

‘That I may publish with the voice of thanksgiving, and tell 
of all thy wondrous works. Pe cexvi. 7. 

Won/drots (wiin/drus), adv. In a wonderful or 
surprising degree ; wondrously ; as, a place won- 
drous deep ; you are wondrous fair ; wondrous 
fond of peace. 

Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 


Are, as women, wondrous fond of place. Pope. 
And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold. Coleridge. 


W6n/drots-ly, adv. In a strange or wonderful 
manner or degree, 
Chloe complains, and wondrously ’s aggrieved. Glanville. 


W6n/drotis-mess,. The state or quality of be- 
ing wondrous. : 

Wone, v.i. See Won. [0bs.] 

Wong, n. [A-S.] (Law.) A field. [Obs.] Spelman. 

Won't. A colloquial contraction of will not, or rath- 
er of woll not. See WILL. 

: ot Commonly pronounced wiint or went in New Eng- 
and. 

Wont (wiint), a. [For woned, from won, wone, to 
dwell, A-S. wunian, id., wuna, gewuna, custom, 
wunelic, gewunelic, accustomed, O. Sax. giwono, 
giwuno, M. H. Ger. gewon, O. H. Ger. giwon, N.H. 
Ger. gewohnt, accustomed.] Using or doing cus- 
tomarily ; accustomed; habituated. ‘‘If the ox 
were wont to push with his horn.” Ha, xxi. 29. 

Wont (wiint), ». [A-8. wuna. See supra.] Cus- 
tom; habit; use. 

They are... to be called out to their military motions, un- 
der sky or covert, according to the season, as was the Roman 
wont. Milton. 

Wont (wint), v. 7. [imp. WONT; p. p. WONT, or 
WONTED; p. pr. & vb. n. WONTING.] ‘To be accus- 
tomed or habituated; to be used. 

A yearly solemn feast she wont to make. Spenser. 

Waont/ed, a. Accustomed ; customary ; used, 
“ Again his wonted weapon proved.” Spenser. 
“Vike an old piece of furniture left alone in its 
wonted corner.” W, Scott, 

She was wonted to the place, and would not remove. 


DL Estrange. 
Wont/ed-ness (wtint/ed-), n. The state of being 
accustomed. [Tare.] King Charles. 


Wont/less (wiint/les), a. Unaccustomed; unused. 
tee +] ; Spenser. 
Go, v. t. [imp. & p. p. WOOED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WOOING.] [A-S. wdgian, from wog, woh, wd, a 
bending, wdh, bent.] 
1. To solicit in love; to court. 
My proud rival wooes 


Another partner to his throne and bed. Philips. 
Each, like the Grecian artist, wooes 
The image he himself has wrought. Prior. 


2. To court solicitously ; to invite with impor- 
tunity. 
Thee, chantress, oft the woods among, 

J I woo, to hear thy even song. Milton. 
Woo, v.i. To court; to make love. Dryden. 
Woed, a. [Written also wode.] [A-S. wéd, Goth. 

vods, Icel. ddr, furious, mad, D. woede, L. Ger. 
woot, O. H. Ger. watt, woti, M. H. Ger, wuot, N. H. 
Ger. with, madness.] Mad; insane; possessed; 
rabid; furious. [Obs.] 

Wood, n. [A-S. wudu, wood, a wood, D. woud, a 
wood, L. Ger. woold, O. Sax. & O. Fries. wald, A-S. 
weald, wald, O. & N. H. Ger. wald, a wood, Dan, 
& Sw. ved, wood, W. gwydd, trees, shrubs.] 

1. A large and thick collection of trees; a forest; 
— frequently used in the plural. 
Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. Shak. 
2. The substance of trees; the hard substance 
which composes the body of a tree and its branches, 
and which is covered by the bark; timber, 
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To worship their own work in wood and stone 
For gods. Milton. 
3. (Bot.) The material of succulent plants and 
parts of shrubs not hardened and ligneous, as well 
as of trees, though technically restricted to the 
latter. Dana. 
4. Trees cut or sawed for the fire or other uses. 
5. An idol formed of wood. Hab. ii. 19. 

Wood, v.t. [imp.& p.p. WOODED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
WOODING.] ‘To supply with wood, or get supplies 
of wood for; as, to wood a steamboat or locomotive. 

Wood, v.%. Totakein wood; to supply with wood. 

Wood/-x¢/id, n. The same as WOOD-VINEGAR, q. V. 

Wood/-a-ném/o-me,n. (Bot,) A species of anem- 
one; Anemone nemorosa. 

Wood/-ant, n. (Hntom.) A large ant living in 
society in woods and forests, and constructing large 
nests; Formica rufa. 

Wood’bind, n. The same as WoopBINE. tea 

Wood/bine, n. [A-S. wudubend, wudubind, black 
ivy.] (Bot.) A climbing plant having flowers of 
great fragrance (Caprifolium periclymenum); the 
honey-suckle; the eglantine. 

Beatrice, e’en now 
Couched in the woodbine coverture. Shak. 

Wood’-bound, a. Incumbered with tall, woody 

hedgerows. 


Wood/chat, n. (Ornith.) A species of butcher- 


bird or shrike; Lanius rufus. Jardine. 
Weood/-ehoir, n. The choir or chorus of birds in 
the woods. Coleridge. 


Wood/chitck, n. [See 
CuuK.] (Zo0l.) A ro- 
dent mammal, a species 
of marmot; the ground- 
hog; Arctomys monaz. 
It is of a heavy form, 
burrows in the ground, 
and is very troublesome i eS 
be care eet oe rk Woodchuck (Arctomys monax). 
mon in the United States and Canada. 

Wood/-eGdal, n. Charcoal; also, lignite, or brown 
coal. 

WooWetck, 2x. 
[A-8. wuducoce.] 

1. (Ornith.) A 
bird of the snipe 
family eice 
rusticola) having a 
long and sensitive 
bill, and frequent- 
ing the thickest 
underwood, espe- 
cially in the fall of 
the year. Its flesh 
is much esteemed 
as a delicacy. 

te “A peculiar 
character of the 
snipes consists in the 









Woodcock. 


compressed form of the head; and in many, the back- 
ward situation of their large eyes, which imparts a sin- 


This 


gularly stupid air, in conformity with their habits. 
Baird. 


is more especially the case with the woodcock.” 
2. Asimpleton. [Obs.] 


If Iloved you not, I would laugh at you, and see you 
Run your neck into the noose, and ery, ** A woodcock !” 


Beau. § Fi. 
Wood/ebck-shéll, n. (Conch.) The shell of cer- 
tain mollusks of the genus Murex, having a very 
long tube with or without spines. Cyc. 
Wood!/-eraick/er, n. (Ornith.) A certain bird. 
Wood’-eraft, n. Skill and practice in shooting 
and other sports in the woods. 
Wood/-erick’et, n. (Hntom.) A certain insect, 
Wood/-etil/ver, n. The wood-pigeon. 
Wood/-eit, n. An engraving on wood, or an im- 
pression from such an engraving. 
Wood/-eit'ter, n. 1. A person who cuts wood. 
2. One who makes wood-cuts ; anengraver or wood, 
Wood/-eit/ting, n. The act or employment of 
cutting wood. 
Wood/-dove, n. 
Wood/-drink, n, 
dicinal woods, 
Wood’/-diick, n. 
See SUMMER-DUCK. 
Wood/-éeh/o (-tk/o), nm. An echo from the wood. 
Wood/ed, a. Supplied or covered with wood; as, 
land wooded and watered, 


The brook escaped from the eye into a deep and wooded 
dell. W. Scott. 


(Ornith.) The wood-pigeon. 
A decoction or infusion of me- 


(Ornith.) The summer-duck. 


Wood/en (wood/n), a. [From wood.] 

1. Made of wood; consisting of wood; as, a 
wooden box; a wooden leg; a wooden horse. 

2. Clumsy; awkward. 

When a bold man is put out of countenance, he makes a 
very wooden figure on it. Collier. 

Wooden spoon. (a.) (Cambridge University, Eng.) 
The last junior optime who takes a university degree — 
denoting one who is only fit to stay at home and stir por- 
ridge. ‘‘We submit that a wooden spoon of our day 
would not be justified in calling Galileo and Napier block- 
heads, because they never heard of the differential calcu- 
lus." Macaulay. (b.) (Amer. Colleges.) The lowest 
appointee of the junior year, though often one especially 
popular in his class, without special reference to scholar- 
ship. 
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WOODPECKER 


Wood/-en-grav/ing, n. 1. The act or art of en- 
graving on wood, or of cutting figures of natural 
objects on wood; xylography. 

2. An engraving on wood; a wood-cut; also, 
loosely, the impression from such an engraving. 

Wood!-frét/ter, n. [From wood and fret.) An 
insect or worm that eats wood. Ainsworth. 

Wood/-Ser-man/der, n: (Bot.) A plant of Great 
Britain (Teucriwm scorodonia), having a bitter 
taste ; — called also wood-sage. Baird, 

Wood/-gid, n. A fabled sylvan deity. 

Wood/-srouse,n. (Ornith.) The capercailzie, or 
cock of the woods. See CAPERCAILZIE. 

Wood/-hole, n, A place where wood is laid up. 

Wood/-house, . A house or shed in which wood 
is deposited and sheltered from the weather. 

Wood/i-ness, n. State or quality of being woody, 

Woodland, n. [A-S. wuduland.] 

1. Land covered with wood, or land on which 

trees are suffered to grow either for fuel or timber, 
Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 

Here earth and water seem to strive again. Pope. 

Woodlands and cultivated fields are harmoniously blended. 

Bancroft. 

2. A soil which, from its humidity and color, re- 

sembles the soilin woods. [2ng.] 

Wood/-lirk, n. (Ornith.) A bird, a species of 
lark; the Alauda arborea, which, like the sky-lark, 
utters its notes while on the wing. Jardine. 

Wood/-lay’er,n. A young oak or other timber- 
plant, laid down in a hedge among the white-thorn 
or other plants used in hedges. 

Wood/less, a. Destitute of wood. Mitford. 

Wood/less-mess, n. The state of being woodless, 
or destitute of wood. 

| Wood/-léck, n. (Naut.) A piece of wood close 
fitted and sheathed with copper, in the throating or 
score of the pintle, to keep the rudder from rising. 

Wood/-louse,n. (Hntom.) An insect of the genus 
Oniscus, inhabiting gardens, old walls, cellars, and 
other damp places. It feeds upon decayed animal 
and vegetable matter. Its branchial feet perform 
the part of true lungs, as inclosing hollow organs 
into which the atmospheric air can enter by open- 





ings variously disposed. Baird, 
There is an insect they call a wood-louse, 
That folds itself up in itself, for a house, 
As round as a ball. Swift. 
Weood/ly, adv. Inawood, mad, or raving manner ; 


madly; furiously. [Obs.] 
Wood’man, n.; pl. WOOD/MEN, 
woodsman. | 
1. A forest officer, appointed to take care of the 
king’s wood. [ZHng.] 
2. A sportsman; a hunter, 
The duke is a better woodman than thou takest him for. Shak. 


3. One who cuts down trees; a wood-cutter. 
Woodman, spare that tree. G. P. Morris. 


Wood/meil, n. [Icel. vadmal, Sw. vadmal, Dan. 
vadmel, allied to O. Sax. wad, A-S, wed, O. H. Ger. 
wat, garment, clothing, weeds.] A coarse, hairy 
stuff made originally of Iceland wool, used to line 
the ports of ships of war, for coarse garments, and 
like uses; wadmal. 

Wood/-mite, n. (Zodl.) One of a family of arach- 
nidans, found creeping in the moss gathered upon 
stones and trees. Baird, 

Wood/-m6n/ger, nn. A wood-seller. [Obs.] 

Wood/-mote,n. (Hng. Law.) (a.) Formerly, the 
forest court. [Obs.] (b) The court of attachment. 


[Written also 


Wood/ness, n. [From wood, a.; A-S. widdness.] 
Anger; madness; rage. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Wood’-night/shade, n. <A plant; Solanum dul- 
camara; woody nightshade, 
Wood/-ndte,n. Wild music, [Lare.] 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. Bilton. 


Wood/-nymph, 2. A nymph inhabiting the woods; 
a fabled goddess of the woods; a dryad, ‘‘ The 
wood-nymphs decked with daisies trim.” Milton. 

Wood’-6f/fer-ing, n. Wood burnt on the altar. 

We cast lots for the wood-offering. Neh. x. 34. 

Wood/-oil, n. A resinous oil obtained from the 
Dipterocarpus levis (or D. turbinatus), having 
properties similar to those of copaiba, and some- 
times called balsam of copaiba. 

Wood!’-0/pal, n. (Min.) A striped variety of 
coarse opal, having some resemblance to wood. 

Wood’péck, n. The wood- ‘ 
pecker. [Obs.] 

Wood’ptck- ¢ 
er, 72. [From 









wood and 
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WOOD-PIGEON 


Wood/-pig’/eon (-pij/un), . (Ornith.) The ring- 
dove (Columba pa- ¥ 
lumbus). S 

Wood/-piice-ron, 
n. Asmall insect of 
a grayish color, hay- 
ing two hollow horns 
on the hinder part of 
its body. It pene- *% 
trates into wood. 

Wood’-rat, n. 
(Zool.) A rat of the 
Southern States, 
found in the woods; 
Neotoma Floridana. 

Wood’-reeve, 7. 
The steward or over- 
seer of a wood. 
{Eng.] 

Wood’-rick, n. A compact variety of asbestus. 

Wood’-roof, )n. [From wood and roof or ruff. 

Wood’-riff, Cf. A-S. wuduréfe.] (Bot.) A 
plant of the genus Asperula. Loudon. 

Wood/-riish, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Luzula; a species of rush having flat leaves. Gray. 

Wood/-sage, n. See Woop-GERMANDER. 

Wood/-sare, x. [From wood and Proy. Eng. sare, 
for sore.] A kind of froth seen on herbs. [Obs.] 

Wood/-serew (-skru),n. A screw made of iron, 
and furnished with a sharp thread, for insertion in 
wood. 

Wood/-sére, n. The time when there is no sap 
in a tree. [Written also wood-seer.] Tusser. 

Wood’/-shick, n. (Zodl.) A species of weasel 
found in North America (Mustela Canadensis of 
Linneus); the pekan;—called also jisher. It is 
found from Pennsylvania to the Great Slave Lake, 
and across the continent to the shores of the Pa- 
cific. 

Wood/-skin, n. A canoe made of the bark of 
trees, used in Guiana, Simmonds. 

Woods/man, n.; pl. WOODS/MEN, A woodman. 

Rare. W. Scott. 

Wood/-soot, n. Soot from burnt wood. 

Wood’-sdr/rel, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
Oxalis (O. Acetellosa), having an acid taste. Lee. 

Wood/-spir/it, n. (Chem.) A kind of alcohol ob- 
tained in the dry distillation of wood ; — called also 
pyroxylic acid. Gregory. 

Wood/-spite, n. (Ornith.) The green woodpeck- 
er; Picus viridis. 

Wood/-stamp,n. A carved or engraved block or 
stamp of wood, for impressing figures or colors on 
fabrics. Simmonds. 

Wood’-stone, n. (Min.) A striped variety of 
horn-stone, somewhat resembling wood in appear- 
ance. Dane. 

Wood/-tiir, n. (Chem.) A product of the dry dis- 
tillation of wood. It is a mixture of various oils 
and volatile crystalline solids, composed principally 
of carbon and hydrogen. 

Wood/-tin, n. (Min.) A nodular variety of oxide 
of tin, of a brown color, found in Cornwall. 

Wood/-vin/e-gar, n. (Chem.) An acid product 
obtained in the dry distillation of wood, containing 
acetic acid, wood-spirit, and creosote. 

Wood’/-ward,n. An officer of the forest, whose 
duty it is to guard the woods. [Hng.] 





Wood/-wash, n. [A-S. wuduweaxe.]  (Bot.) 
Wood/-wax, A certain plant; dyer’s-broom, 
Wood’/-wax’en, or dyer’s-weed ; woad-waxen ; 


Genista tinctoria. See WOAD-WAXEN. Booth. 
Wood/-work (-wirk), n. That part of any struc- 
ture which is wrought of wood. 
Wood/-worm (-wirm), m. A worm that is bred in 
wood. Johnson. 
Wood’y, a. [From wood.] 1. Abounding with 
wood; as, woody land; a woody region. 
Secret shades 
Of woody Ida’s inmost grove. Milton. 

2. Consisting of wood; ligneous; as, the woody 
parts of plants. 

3. Of, or pertaining to, woods; sylvan. [Rare.] 
* |Voody nymphs.” Spenser. 

Woody fiber (Bot.), fiber or tissue consisting of slender, 
membranous tubes tapering at each end. 

Wood’y-night/shade, n. (Bot.) Bitter-sweet; 
Solanum dulcamara ;— originally from Europe, but 
naturalized in North America, 

Woo/er, n. [From woo.] One who wooes, courts, 
or solicits in love. 

Woof, n. [From A-S. wefun, to weave. Cf. WEFT.] 

1. The threads that cross the warp in weaving; 
the weft. 

2. Texture; cloth; as,a pallof softest woof. Pope. 

Woof’y, a. Having a close texture ; dense; as, a 
woofy cloud. Joanna Baillie. 

Wo0o0/ing-ly, adv. In a wooing manner; enticing- 
ly; with persuasiveness; so as to invite to stay. 

Wool (27), n. [A-S. wull, Goth. vulla, O. Fries. wolle, 
ulle, L. Ger. wulle, D. wol, O. H. Ger. wolla, N. H. 
Ger. wolle, Icel. & Sw. wll, Dan, uld, Lith. wilna, 
Slav. wolna, Finn. willa, Basque wlea, allied to Lat, 
villus, vellus, Gr. obdos.} 

4. ‘That soft, curled, or crisped species of hair 
which grows on sheep and some other animals, and 
which in fineness sometimes approaches to fur; — 
chiefly applied to the fleeecy coat of the sheep, 
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which constitutes a most essential material of cloth- 
ing in all cold and temperate climates. 

2. Short, thick hair, especially when crisped or 
curled. 

3. (Bot.) A sort of pubescence, or a clothing of 
dense, curling hairs on the surface of certain plants. 

Wool’-ball, n. A ball or mass of wool. 

Wool/-btirl’er, m. One who removes little burs, 
knots, or extraneous matter, from wool, or the sur- 
face of woolen cloth. Simmonds. 

Wool!/-edmb/er (-kdm/er), nm. One whose occupa- 
tion is to comb wool. 

Woold,v.t. [imp. & p. p. WOOLDED; p. pr. & vb. 
N. WOOLDING.] [D. woelen, bewoelen, Gan wuhlen, 
bewuhlen.] (Naut.) To wind; especially, to wind a 
rope round, as a mast or yard, when made of two or 
more pieces, at the place where they have been 
fished or scarfed, for confining and supporting them, 

Woold/er,n. 1. (Naut.) A stick used in woolding. 

2. (Rope-making.) One of the handles of the top 
formed by a wooden pin passing through it. See 
TOP. Tomlinson, 

Woold/ing, n. (Naut.) (a.) The act of winding, 
as arope roundamast. (b.) A rope used for bind- 
ing masts and spars. 

Wool’-driv’er, n. 
ries it to market. 

Wool’-dyed (-did), a. Dyed in the form of yarn 
before making up into cloth, in distinction from 
piece-dyed. Simmonds, 

Wooled (woold), a. Having wool; —used chiefly 
in composition; as, a fine-wooled sheep. 

Woolen, a. [Written also woollen.] [A-S. wullen, 
wyllen. | 

sl Mage of wool; consisting of wool; as, woolen 
cloth. 
2. Pertaining to wool; as, woolen manufactures. 

Woolen, n. [Written also woollen.] Cloth made 
of wool; woolen goods. 

Woolen-dra/per, n. [Written also woollen- 
draper.| _One who deals in woolen goods. 

Woolen-ét’, n. [Written also woolenette, wool- 
lenet, and woollenette.] A thin, light, textile fabric 
of wool. 

Wool/en-serib/bler, n. pl. A machine for comb- 
ing or preparing wool in thin, downy, translucent 
layers. [Written also woollen-scribbler.| Simmonds. 

Wool’fell, n. [Written also woolfel.] [From wool 
and fell, a skin.] A skin with the wool; a skin 
from which the wool has not been sheared or puiled. 

Wool’-gikth/er-ing, a. Indulging in a vagrant or 
idle exercise of the imagination; roaming upon a 
fruitless quest; idly fanciful. [Rare.] 

Wool’-gath/er-ing, n. Indulgence in idle exer- 
cise of the imagination; a foolish or useless pursuit 
or design; vagary. 

The apostle wisheth us to hope; but does not send usa 
wool-gathering after vain hope. Milton. 

Wool/-grow/er, n. A person who raises sheep 
for the production of wool. 

Wool!/-grow/ing, a. Producing sheep and wool. 

Wool/-hall, n. A trade-market in the woolen dis- 
tricts. Simmonds. 

Wool/li-ness, n. [From woolly.] The state or 
quality of being woolly. 

Wool/ly, a. 1. Consisting of wool; as, a woolly 
covering; a woolly fleece. 

2. Resembling wool; of the nature of wool, ‘‘My 
fleece of woolly hair.” Shak. 
3. Clothed with wool. ‘ Woolly breeders.” Shak. 
4. (Bot.) Clothed with a pubescence resembling 
wool. Martyn. 

Woolly-héad, ». A negro. [ Collog. and vulgar.] 

Wool/man, 7.; pl. WOOL/MEN, One who deals in 
wool. 

Wool-pack, n. 
ing two hundred and forty pounds. 

2. Any thing bulky without weight. 

Wool-sack, n. A sack or bag of wool; specifi- 
cally, the seat of the lord chancellor of England in 
the House of Lords, being a large, square bag of 
wool, without back or arms, covered with red cloth. 

Wool/-serib/bler, n. See WOOLEN-SCRIBBLER. 

Woolsey, n. [From wool.] See LINSEY-WOOLSEY. 

Wool’-sta/ple, n. A city or town where wool used 
to be brought to the king’s staple for sale. 

Wool’-sta’/pler, n. 1. One who deals in wool. 

2. One who sorts wool according to its adaptation 


One who buys wool and car- 


1. A pack or bag of wool weigh- 
Simmonds, 


to different manufacturing purposes. Simmonds. 
Wool’-stéck, n. A heavy wooden hammer for 
milling cloth. Simmonds. 


Wool/ward, adv. In wool. [0bs.] 


To go woolward, to wear woolen next the skin. 
I go woolward for penance. Shak. 


Wool/ward-g0/ing, n. A wearing of woolen 
clothes next the skin as a matter of penance, 
[Obs.] ‘‘ Their watching, fasting, woolward-going, 
and rising at midnight.” Tyndale. 

Wool/-wind/er, n. A person employed to wind 
or make up wool into bundles to be packed for sale, 

Woop, n. (Ornith.) A certain bird, 

Woorla-li, n. See WouRALI. 

Waoos, n. [Cf. A-S. wdse, mud, marsh.] (Bot.) A 
certain plant; a kind of sea-weed, 

Woos’y,a. Oozy; wet. [Obs.] Drayton. 

Wootz (woots), n. Indian steel; a species of steel 
imported from the East Indies, valued as the ma- 
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WORD-PICTURE 


terial of edge-tools. It has in combination a minute 
portion of alumina and silica, 

Word (wird), n. [A-S. & O. Sax. word, O. Fries. 
word, werd, wird, L. Ger. & D. woord, Goth. vaurd, 
Icel., Sw., & Dan. ord, Ger. wort, O. Pruss. wir'ds, 
Lett. wards, Lith. wurdas, allied to Lat. ver-b-wm.] 

1. The spoken sign of a conception or idea; an 
articulate or vocal sound, or a combination of artic- 
ulate and yocal sounds, uttered by the human voice, 
and by custom expressing an idea or ideas; a single 
component part of human speech or language; a 
constituent part of a sentence; aterm; a vocable, 

You cram these words into mine ears, against 
The stomach of my sense. Shak. 

Among men who confound their ideas with words, there 
must be endless disputes. Locke. 

2. Hence, the written or printed character, or 
characters, expressing such aterm; as, the words on 
a page, 

3. Talk; discourse; language ;—in the plural. 


Why should calamity be full of words ? Shak. 
Be thy words severe; 
Sharp as he merits. Dryden. 
4. Account; tidings; message, 
Bring me word hither 
How the world goes. Shak. 
5. Signal; order; command. 
Give the word through. Shak. 


6. Language considered as implying the faith or 
authority of the person who utters it; statement; 
affirmation; declaration; promise. 


Obey thy parents; keep thy word justly. Shak. 

I know you brave, and take you at your word. Dryden, 

I desire not the reader should take my word. Dryden. 
7. Verbal contention; dispute. 

Some words there grew ’twixt Somersetandme. Shak. 


8. A brief remark or observation; an expression; 
a phrase, clause, or short sentence, 
All the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. , ‘al. v. 14. 
She said; but at the happy word ‘ he lives,’ x 
My father stooped, re-fathered, o’er my wound. Tennyson. 
There is only one other point on which I offer a word of 
remark, Dickens. 
9. The Scripture, considered as the revelation of 
God to man, ‘ Bold to speak the word without 
fear.”’ Phil. i. 14. 
By word of mouth, orally; by actual speaking. Boyle. 
— Compound word, a word formed by uniting two or 
more simple words; as, ink-stand, book-case, love-lies- 
bleeding.— Good word, commendation; favorable ac- 
count. ‘‘And gave the harmless fellow a good word.” 
Pope.—In a word, briefly; to sum up.—/n word, in 
declaration only. ‘* Let us not love iz word only, neither 
in tongue; but in deed and in truth.” 1 John iii. 18.— 
Nuns of the Word Incarnate (Rom. Cath. Church),an 
order of nuns founded in France in 1625, and approved in 
1638. The order, which has also been introduced into the 
United States, was instituted for the purpose of doing 
honor to the ‘** Mystery of the Incarnation of the Son of 
God.” — The Word (Theol.), the second person in the 
Trinity before his manifestation in time by the incarna- 
tion; by those who reject a Trinity of persons, some one 
or all of the divine attributes personified. — To eat one’s 
words, to retract what has been said.— Word for word, 
in the exact words; verbatim; literally; exactly; as, to 
repeat any thing word for word. 
Syn.—See Term. 
Word (wfird),v.%. To use words in discussion; to 
dispute. [are.] L’ Estrange. 
Word (wird), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. WORDED; p. pr. 
& vb. nm. WORDING. | 
1. To express in words, 
The apology for the king is the same, but worded with 
greater deference to that great prince. ison. 
2. To ply with woxds; to meet with talk instead 
of action. 
Thou word’st me, girl; thou word’st me. W. Scott. 
To word it, to speak against or contend in words; to 
dispute; to wrangle. [0ds.] 
Word’-book (wird/-), 7. <A collection of words; 
a vocabulary; a dictionary; a lexicon, 
Word/-caitch/er (wird’kitch/er), n. 
1. One who cavils at words. 
2. One who busies himself in collecting words 
with their significations. . 
Word/er (wird/er), #. A speaker. [Obs.] 
Word/i-ly (wiird/-), adv. In a verbose or wordy 
manner. 
Word/i-mess (wird/-),n. The state or quality of 
being wordy, or abounding with words. Jeffrey. 
Word/ing (wird/-), n. The act or manner of ex- 
pressing in words; style of expression. 
It is believed the wording was above his known style and 


orthography. Mikon. 
Word/ish (wiird/-), a. Respecting words; full of 
words; wordy. [Obs.] Sidney. 


Word/ish-ness (wfird),. The quality of being 
wordish or wordy; wordiness; verbosity; manner 
of wording. [Obs.] : 

The truth they hide by their dark wordishness. Digby. 

Wordless (wird/-), a. Not using words; not 
speaking; silent. ak, 

Word/-paint/ing (wfrd/-),n. The act of describ- 
ing an object fully and vividly by words only, so as 
to present it clearly to the mind, as if in a picture. 

Word’-piet/tire (wird/-), n. An accurate and 

wolf, food, foot; 


oe) 


WORDSMAN 


vivid description, which presents an object clearly 
to the mind, asif in a picture. 

Words’man (wiirdz/man), n.; pl. WORDS/MEN 
(wfrdz/men). One who deals in words, or in mere 


words; a verbalist. [are.] ‘‘Some speculative 
wordsman.” Bushnell. 

Word’y (wird/}), a. [compar. WORDIER; superl. 
WORDIEST. | 


words ; verbose; as, a wordy 


1. Using man 
“A wordy and insolent 


speaker; a wordy orator. 


braggart.” Shak. 
2. Containing many words; full of words. 
We need not lavish hours in wordy periods. Philips. 


Wore, (a.) imp. of wear; (b.) imp. of ware. See 
WEAR and WARE. 
Work (wirk), v.i. (imp. & p. p. WORKED (wfrkt), 

or WROUGHT; p. pr. & vb. n. WORKING.] [A-S. 
wyrcan, wyrcean, weorcan, O. Sax. wercian, wir- 
cean, wercon, Goth. vaurkjan, O. Fries. werka, 
wirka, D. werken, Icel. verka, virka, yrkja, Sw. 
virka, Dan. virke, O. H. Ger. wirkjan, wurkjan, 
wurchan, werchin, M. H. Ger. wirken, wiirken, 
werken, N. H. Ger. wirken.} 

1. To exert one’s self for a purpose; to put forth 
effort for the attainment of an object; to labor: to 
operate; to be engaged in the performance of a 
task, a duty, or the like. 

Go therefore now, and work; for there shall no straw be 
given you. Lx. v.18. 

Good Kent, how shall I live and work, 
To match thy goodness? Shak. 

2. Hence, in a general sense, to operate; to act; 
to perform; as, a machine works well. 


We bend to that the working of the heart. Shak. 


3. Hence, figuratively, to be effective; to have ef- 
fect or influence; to conduce, 
All things work together for good to them that love God. 
Rom. viii. 18. 
This so wrought upon the child, that afterward he desired 
to be taught. Locke. 
4. To carry on business; to be customarily en- 
gaged or employed; to perform the part of a labor- 
er; to labor; to toil. 
They that work in fine flax. . . shall be confounded. Jsa. xix. 9. 
Whether we work or play, or sleep or wake, 
Our life doth pass. Davies. 
5. To be in a state of severe exertion, or asif in 
such a state; to be tossed or agitated; to move 
heavily; to strain; to labor; as, a ship works in a 
heavy sea. ‘‘Confused with working sands and 
rolling waves.” Addison. 
6. To make one’s way slowly and with difficulty ; 
to move or penetrate laboriously; to proceed with 
effort ; — with a following preposition, as down, out, 
into, up, through, and the like; as, a scheme works 
out by degrees; to work into the earth. 
Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 


Proportioned to each kind. Milton. 
7. To ferment, as a liquid. ‘The working of 
beer when the barm is put in.” Bacon. 


8. To act or operate on the stomach and bowels, 
as a cathartic. 


Purges... work best ...in warm weather or a warm room. 
Grew. 

To work at, to be engaged in or upon; to be employed 
in. — To work to windward (Naut.), to sail or ply against 
the wind; to beat. Mar. Dict. 


Work (wirk), v.¢ 1. To labor or operate upon; 
to give exertion and effort to; to prepare for use, or 
utilize by labor; as, to work mortar. 

He could have told them of two or three gold mines, and a 
silver mine, and given the reason why they forbore to work 
them. Raleigh. 

2. To produce or form by labor; to bring forth 
by exertion or toil; to accomplish; to originate; to 
effect; as, to work wood or iron into a form desired, 
or into a utensil; to work cotton or wool into cloth. 

Such power, being above all that the understanding of man 
can conceive, may well work such wonders. Drummond. 

Each herb he knew, that works or good or ill. Harte. 


3. To produce by slow degrees, or as if laborious- 
ly; to bring gradually into any state by action or 
motion. ‘‘ Sidelong he works his way.” Milton. 

So the pure, limpid stream, when foul with stains 

Of rushing torrents and descending rains, 

Works itself clear, and as it runs, refines, 

Till by degrees the floating mirror shines. Addison. 

4. To influence by acting upon; to prevail upon; 
to manage; to lead. ‘‘ Work your royal father to 
his ruin.” Philips. 

5. To form with a needle and thread or yarn; es- 
pecially, to embroider; as, to work muslin. 

6. To set in motion or action; to direct the action 
of; to keep at work; to govern; to manage; as, to 
work a machine, ‘‘ Knowledge in building and 
working ships.” Arbuthnot. 

Now, Marcus, thy virtue’s on the proof; 

Put forth thy utmost strength, work every nerve. Addison, 

The mariners all ’gan work the ropes, 
Where they were wont to do. 

7. To cause to ferment, as liquor. 

To work a passage (Naut.),to pay for a passage by do- 
ing duty.— To work double tides, to perform the labor of 
three days in two;—a phrase taken from the practice of 
working by the night tide as well as by the day.— To 
work inorinto. (a.) To insert, as something interwoven 


Coleridge. 





Work (wfrk), 7. 


Work/a-ble (wfrk/a-bl), a. 


Work/-bag (wirk’-), . 


Work’-b6x (wirk/-), n. 
Work’-day (wfirk/-), n.& a. 


Work/er (wirk/er), n. 





Work’-f61k (wirk/fok), 
Work/-f6dlks (wirk/foks), 
Work/ful (wirk/fyl), a. 


Work/ing (wirk/ing), p. a. 
Work/ing-béam (wirk’-), 2. 
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or interlaced; tointerweave. (b.) To cause to make way 
or to insinuate into; as, to work one’s self into favor or 
confidence. — To work off, to remove gradually, as by 
labor, or a gradual process; as, beer works off impurities 
in fermenting.— To work out. (a.) To effect by labor 
and exertion. ‘ Work out your own salvation with fear 
ie pers Phil. ii. 12. (6.) To erase; to efface. 
are. 
c Tears of joy for your returning spilt, 
Work out and expiate your former guilt. 
(c.) To solve, as a problem. (d.) To exhaust, as a mine, 
by working. — To workup. (a.) To raise; to excite; as, 
to work up the passions to rage. 
The sun, that rolls his chariot o’er their heads, 
Works up more fire and color in their cheeks. Addison. 
(b.) To expend in any work, as materials; as, they have 
worked up all the stock. (c.) (Naut.) To make over or 
into something else, as yarns drawn from old rigging, 
made into spun-yarn, foxes, sennit, and the like; also, to 
keep constantly at work upon needless matters, as a crew 
in order to punish them. Dana. 


[A-S. weore, werc, wore, O. Sax. 
werc, O. Fries. werk, wirk, L. Ger. wark, Icel. & 
Sw. verk, Dan. virk, O. H. Ger. werah, werch, N. 
H. Ger. & D. werk ; Goth. vaurstv, gavaurki, allied 
to Gr. Zpyov, with the digamma, fiero 

1. Exertion of strength; effort directed to an end; 
toil; labor ; employment ; particularly in man, 
manual labor, 


Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


2. The matter on which one is at work; that upon 
which one spends labor; material for working upon; 
subject of exertion; the thing occupying one; as, to 
take up one’s work ; to drop one’s work. 


Come on, Nerissa; I have work in hand 
That you yet know not of. Shak, 


3. That which is produced as the result of labor; 
any thing accomplished by exertion or toil; product; 
performance ; fabric ; manufacture; or, in a more 
general use, act, deed, effect, result, achievement, 
feat. ‘To leave no rubs or blotches in the work,” 


Shak. 
The work some praise, 
And some the architect. Milton. 
Fancy 
Wild work produces oft, and mostin dreams. Ailton. 
The composition or dissolution of mixed bodies...is the 
chief work of elements. Digby. 
4. Hence, specifically, (a.) That whichis produced 
by mental labor; a composition; a book; as, the 
Works of Addison. (b.) Flowers, figures, or the 
like, wrought with the needle; embroidery. 
Lam glad I have found this napkin, 
... I'll have the work taken out, 
And give it to Iago. Shak. 
(c.) (pl.) Structures in civil, military, or naval 
engineering, as docks, bridges, embankments, 
trenches, fortifications, and the like; also, the 
structures and grounds of a manufacturing estab- 
lishment, as iron works, locomotive works, gas 
works, and the like. 
5. Manner of working; management; treatment; 
as, what work you have made. Stillingsleet. 
6. (Mech.) An exertion of pressure through space, 
See HORSE-POWER. 
7. (Mining.) Ores before they are dressed or 
cleaned. Weale. 
8. (pl.) (Theol.) Moral duties, or external per- 
formances, as a ground of pardon or justification. 
To go to work, to begin laboring; to commence opera- 
tions; to contrive; to manage. ‘‘Tll go another way to 
work with him.” Shak. — To set on work, to cause to be- 
gin laboring; to set to work. [O0bs.] Hooker. — To set to 
work, to employ; to cause to engage in any business. 
1. Capable of being 
worked, as a metal. 
2. Capable of being worked, or worth working; 
as, a workable mine. 
A bag for holding instru- 
ments or materials for work; especially, a bag for 
holding needle-work, and the like. 
A box for holding instru- 
ments or materials for work. 
The same as WORK- 
ING-DAY, q. V. 
1. One who, or that which, 
works; a laborer; a performer. ‘‘ Professors of 
holiness, but workers of iniquity.” South. 
2. One of the working bees. See NEUTER. 


Work/-f@l/low (wirk’/-), n. One engaged in the 


same work with another. 

n. pl. Persons that la- 
bor. 

Full of work; diligent; 


industrious. [Rare.] 


Work/-house (wirk/-), n.; pl. WORK’-HOUS/ES, 


[A-S. weorchis.] 

1. A house where any manufacture is carried on. 

2. A house in which idle and vicious persons are 
confined to labor. 

3. A house where the town poor are maintained 
at the public expense, and provided with labor; a 
poor-house. 

Moving; operating; 
laboring; fermenting. 
See BEAM. 


Working class, the class of people who are engaged in 








WORLD 


manual labor, or are dependent upon it for support; la- 
borers; operatives ; — chiefly used in the plural. 


Work/ing-diay (witrk’-), n. A day on which work 
is performed, as distinguished from the Sabbath, 
festivals, &c. 

Work’/ing-day (wfrk’/-), a. Plodding; hard-work- 
ing. “ This working-day world.” Shak. 

Work/ing-draw/ing (wirk’/-), n. A drawing, as 
of the whole or part of a structure, machine, &c., 
made to a scale, and in such detail as to be the guide 
in its construction, 

Work’/ing-house (wirk/-), n. The same as WORK- 
ILOUSE, q. Vv. 

Work/ing-point (wirk/-),n. (Mach.) That part 
of a machine at which the effect required is pro- 
duced. 

Work/’/less (wfrk/-), a. Without work; not labor- 
ing; also, not carried out in practice; not exem- 
plified in fact. [Obs.] 

Work’man (wirk/man), 2; pl. WORK/MEN (wfirk/- 
men). [A-S. weorcmann.] 

1. A man employed in labor, whether in tillage 
or manufactures; a worker. 
2. Hence, especially, a skillful artificer or laborer. 

Work’manelike (wfrk/-), a. Becoming a work- 
man, especially a skillful one; skillful; well per- 
formed. 

Work/man-ly (wfrk/-), a Becoming a skillful 
workman; skillful; well performed. 

Work’man-ly (wirk’-), adv. In a skillful manner ; 
in a manner becoming a skillful workman, 

Work’/man-ship (wfirk/man-ship), 7. 

1. The art of working. [Obs.] 
2. The skill of a workman; the execution or man- 
ner of making any thing. 
Due reward 


For her praiseworthy workmanship to yield. Spenser. 
Beauty is nature’s brag, and must be shown... 
Where most may wonder at the workmanship. Milton. 


3. That which is effected, made, or produced; 
manufacture; especially, something made by man- 
ual labor. ‘‘ Nor any skilled in workmanship em- 
bossed.” Spenser. ‘‘ By how much Adam exceeded 
all men in perfection, by being the immediate work- 
manship of God.” Raleigh. 

Work’-mas/ter (wfrk/-), n. The performer of 
any work; a workman. [fare.] Spenser. 

Work’ship (wirk/-),”. Workmanship. [2.] Scott. 

Work’shop (wfrk/-),n. A shop where any manu- 
facture is carried on. 

Work’-ta/ble (wirk’-), n. A table for holding 
work, and materials and implements for it; especial- 
ly, a small table, containing drawers and other con- 
veniences for ladies in respect to their needlework. 

Work’-wom/an (wiirk/-), 7. ; pl. WORK/-WOM/EN 
(wirk’wim/en), mn. A woman who performs any 
work; especially, a woman skilled in needlework. 

Work/y-day (wfirk’¥-),. [Corrupted from work- 
ing-day.| A week day, as distinguished from Sun- 
day ora holiday. [Obs. and vulgar.) Shak. 

World (wfrld), . [A-S. weorold, werold, worold, 
wiaruld, world, O. Sax. werold, D. wereld, O. L. Ger. 
werld, weerld, Icel. verdélld, Sw. verld, Dan. verden, 
O.H. Ger. weralt, weralti, werolt, worolt, M.H. Ger. 
werlt, N. H. Ger. welt.] 

1. The earth and its inhabitants, with their con- 
cerns; the sum of human affairs and interests, 

That forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. Milton. 

3. In a more restricted sense, that part of the 
earth and its concerns which is known to any one, 
or contemplated by any one; a division of the globe, 
or of its inhabitants; human affairs as seen from a 
certain position, or from a given point of view; also, 
state of existence; scene of life and action; as, the 
Old World; the New World; the Roman world; 
the religious world ; the Catholic world ; the upper 
world ; the future world. ‘* Various idols through 
the heathen world.” Milton. 


Murmuring that now they must be put to make war beyond 


the world’s end — for so they counted Britain. Milton. 
One of the greatest in the Christian world 
Shall be my surety. Shak. 


3. In an extended sense, the earth, and the sur- 
rounding heavens; the creation ; the system of 
created things; existent creation; universe. 

The invisible things of him, from the creation of the world, 
are clearly seen. Rom. i. 20. 

With desire to know, 
What ne’er might concern him, how this world 
Of heaven and earth conspicuous first begun. Milton. 

4. Any planet or heavenly body, considered as 
inhabited, and as the scene of interests analogous 
with human interests ; as, a plurality of worlds. 
“‘ Lord of the worlds above.” Watts. 

Amongst innumerable stars, that shone , 
Stars distant, but nigh-hand seemed other worlds. Milton. 

There may be other worlds, where the inhabitants have 
never violated their allegiance to their almighty Sovereign. 

W. B. Sprague. 

5. The customs, practices, and interests of men ; 
general affairs of life ; human society ; public af- 
fairs and occupations; as, aknowledge of the world; 
the ways of the world. 


Ha is she that from the world retires, 
evi carcies with her what the world admires. Waller. 


His knowledge of the world makes man perfidious. Addison. 
6. Individual experience of, or concern with, life; 
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WORLD-HARDENED 


course of life; sum of the affairs which affect the 
individual; as, to begin the world with no property ; 
to lose all and begin the world anew. 

7. The inhabitants of the earth; the human race; 
people in general; the public; mankind, 

Since I do purpose to marry, I will think nothing to any 


purpose that the world can say against it. Shak. 
Tell me, wench, how will the world repute me 
For undertaking so unstaid a journey? Shak. 


8. The earth and its affairs as distinguished from 
heaven; concerns of this life as distinguished from 
those of the life to come; the present existence and 
its interests; hence, secular affairs; engrossment 
or absorption in the affairs of this life; worldly 
corruption; the ungodly or wicked part of man- 
kind. 

I pray not for the world, but for them that thou_hast given 
me. John xvii. 9. 


Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. 
If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. 
For all that is in the world—the lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life—is not of the Father, 
but is of the world. 1 John ii. 15, 16. 


9. A great multitude or quantity; a large num- 
ber. “ A world of men.” Chapman. ‘ A world of 
. woes dispatched in little space.” Dryden. 


Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company. Shak. 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wondered. Tennyson. 


All in the world, allthat exists; all that is possible; as, 
all the precaution in the world would not save him. — A 
world to see, a wonder; something as strange to see as 
the whole world together. [Ods.] 

O, you are novices; ’tis a world to see 
How tame (when men and women are alone) 
A meacock wretch can make the curstest shrew. Shak. 

— For all the world. (a.) Precisely; exactly. [Obs.] (6.) 
For any consideration.— Seven wonders of the world. 
See WonDERsS. — 70 go to the world, to be married. [0ds.] 
“Thus goes every one to the world, but I—I may sit 
in a corner, and cry, Heigh-ho for a husband.” Shak.— 
World's end, the end or most distant part of the world; 
the remotest regions.— World without end, eternally; 
everlastingly; as if in a state of existence having no 
end. ‘This man, whom nothing will convince, thinks, 
by talking world without end, to make good his integrity 
and fair dealing, contradicted by his own hand and 

- seal.” Milton. 

World’-hird-ened (wfrld/hird-nd), a. Hardened 
by the love of worldly things. 

World/li-mess (wfrld/-), n. [From wordly.] The 
quality of being worldly; a predominant passion 
for obtaining the good things of this life; covetous- 
ness; addictedness to gain and temporal enjoy- 
ments. 

World/ling (wfrld/-), n. A person whose sonl is 
set upon gaining temporal possessions ; one devoted 
to this world and its enjoyments. ‘‘ A foutra for 
the world and worldlings base.” Shak. 
| If we consider the expectations of futurity, the worldling 
gives up the argument. Rogers. 

Worldly (wfrld/ly), a. [A-8. woroldiic.] 

y 1. Relating to the world; human; common; as, 
worldly maxims; worldly actions. ‘‘I thus neglect- 
ing worldly ends.” Shak. 
} Many years it hath continued, standing by no other worldly 
mean but that one only hand which erected it. Hooker. 
+ 2. Pertaining to this world or life, in contradis- 
tinction from the life to come; secular; temporal; 
devoted to this life and its enjoyments; bent on 
gain; as, worldly pleasures, affections, honor, lusts, 
men, and the like. 
With his soul fled all my worldly solace. Shak. 


Worldly (wfrld/l¥), adv. With relation to this 
life; in a worldly manner. 
Subverting worldly strong and worldly wise 
By simply meek. Milton. 
World/ly-mind/ed (wfrld/l¥-), a. Devoted to 
worldly interests; mindful of the affairs of the pres- 
ent life, and forgetful of those of the future. 
World’/ly-mind/ed-mess (wfrld/l¥-), n. The 
state or quality of being worldly-minded ; a pre- 
dominating love and pursuit of this world’s goods, 
to the exclusion of piety and attention to spiritual 
concerns. 
World’/-wide (wfrld/-), a. Extended throughout 
' the world; as, world-wide fame. 
Worm (vwfirm) (34), 7. [A-S. wurm, wyrm, worm, 
+L. Ger. & D. worm, Goth. vaurms, O. Sax., O. & 
N. H. Ger. wurm, Icel. ormr, Sw. & Dan. orm, 
allied to Lat. vermis.] 

1. Originally, a creeping or a crawling animal of 
any kind or size ; a serpent, caterpillar, snail, and 
the like. [Obs.] 

{There came a viper out of the heat, and leaped upon his 
hsnd. When the men of the country saw the worm hang on 
his hand, they said, This man must needs be a murderer. 

Acts xxviii. 3, 4, Tyndale’s Trans. 
‘ ’Tis slander, 
y Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose tongue 

Outvenoms all the worms of Nile. Shak. 

2. Any small, creeping animal, or reptile, either 
entirely without feet, or with very short ones, in- 
eluding a great variety of animals of different classes 
and orders. 

3. (pl.) Animals which live and breed in the in- 
testines of other animals, or those which breed in 
the stomach and bowels, as the tape-worm, thread- 
worm, and the like; Hntozoa. 

4. (Zoodl.) An animal of the inferior grand divis- 
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ion of Articulates. 
also HELMINTH. 

5. Figuratively, an internal tormentor; something 
that gnaws or afflicts one’s conscience, as remorse. 


See ANIMAL Kryepom, and 


The worm of conscience still begnaw thy soul. Shak. 
6. A being debased and despised. 
Iam a worm, and no man. Ps. xxii. 6. 


7. Any thing spiral, vermiculated, or resembling 
a worm; as, (@.) The thread of a screw. 

The threads of screws, when bigger than can be made in 
screw-plates, are called worms. Moxon. 
(0.) A spiral instrument or screw, often like a dou- 
ble corkscrew, used for drawing cartridges from 
fire-arms. (c.) A small worm-like ligament under 
a dog’s tongue, whichis cut out in the operation of 
worming. See Worm,v.¢. (d.) A spiral metallic 
pipe placed in a tub of water, through which vapor 
passes in distillation, in order to cool and condense 
it. (e.) (Mach.) A short, revolving screw, the 
threads of which drive a wheel by gearing into its 
teeth or cogs; a worm-whecl, 

Blind worm, a sluggish, snake-like lizard (Anguwis fra- 
gilis). It is common in Europe, living in holes in rocks, 
under stones, and in like places ;— called also slow worm. 

Worm (wfrm),v.%. [imp. & p.p. WORMED; p. pr. 
& vb. n. WORMING.] To work slowly, gradually, 
and secretly. 

When debates and fretting jealousy 
Did worm and work within you more and more, 
Your color faded. Herbert. 

Worm (wirm), v. ¢. 1. To effect, remove, drive, 
or the like, by slow and secret means ; — often fol- 
lowed by owt. , 

They find themselves wormed out of allpower. Swift. 

2. To clean by means of a worm; to draw a wad 
or cartridge from, as a fire-arm. 

3. To cut a vermicular ligament, called a worm, 
from under the tongue of, as a dog, for the purpose 
of checking a disposition to gnaw. The operation 
was formerly supposed to guard against canine 
madness. ‘Can you worm a dog?” Shak. 

The men assisted the laird in his sporting parties, wormed 
his dogs, and cut the ears of his terrier puppies. W. Scott. 

4. To wind rope, yarn, or other material spirally 
round, between the strands of, as a cable; to wind 
with spun-yarn, as a small rope. 

Ropes... are generally wormed before they are served. Totten. 

To worm one’s self into, to enter gradually by arts and 
insinuations; as, to worm one’s self into favor. 

Wo6r’mal (wor/mal),. The same as WORNIL, q.v. 

Worm/’-éat/en (wirm/et/n), a. 

1. Gnawed by worms; as, worm-eaten boards, 
planks, or timber. ‘‘ Concave as a covered goblet, 
or a worm-eaten nut.” Shak. 

2. Hence, worn-out; decayed; old; worthless. 

Rare.) Raleigh. 

Worm/-éat/en-ness (wirm/ét/n-),n. The state of 
being worm-eaten, or corroded. [fare.] 

Wormed (wiirmd), a Penetrated by worms; in- 
jured by worms; as, wormed timber. 

Worm/-féne¢e (wirm/-), n. <A zigzag fence, made 
by placing the ends of the rails upon each other. 

Worm/-grass (wfirm/-),n. (Bot.) A plant of the 
genus Spigelia, used as a vermifuge. 

Worm’-hole (wfirm/-), m. A hole made by the 
gnawing of a worm. 

Worm/ling (wirm/-), n. A little worm. 

Worm’-oil (wirm’-), n. (Med.) An anthelmintic 
consisting of oil obtained from the seeds of Che- 
nopodium anthelminticum. 

Worm’-pow’der (wfirm’-),n. (Med.) A powder 
used for expelling worms from the stomach and 
intestines. 

Worm/-seed (wfrm’-), ». A plant whose seed 
has the property of expelling worms from the stom- 
ach, bowels, and intestines, as Artemisia santonica 
and Chenopodium anthelminticum. 

Worm’-shaped (wirm/shapt), a (Bot.) Shaped 
like a worm; thick, and almost cylindrical, but 
bent in different places, as some roots, and the like. 

Worm/-téa (wifrm’té), n. A decoction of some 
bitter plant, used as an anthelmintic. 

Worm’-tinet/tire (wirm/-),n. (Med.) A tincture 
prepared from earth-worms dried, pulverized, and 
mixed with oil of tartar, spirit of wine, saffron, and 
castor. 

Wor’mul, 7. The same as WORNIL. Booth. 

Worm/-wheel (wfirm’-),”. A wheel having teeth 
formed to fit into the spiral spaces of a screw called 
a worm, so that the wheel may be turned by the 
screw ;—called also tangent-wheel. Weale. 

Worm/wood (wirm’-), n. [A-S8. wermod, also 
sidhern-wudu, i. e., southern-wood; O. L. Ger. 
wermuode, weremede, O. H. Ger. werimuota, wer- 
muota, wormota, 

. H. Ger. wer- 
muth.] (Bot.) A 
plant (the <Arte- 
mista absinthium), 
haying a bitter, 
nauseous taste ; — 
80 called because 
formerly supposed 
to be fatal to 
worms. 


Tree-wormwood, a 
species of Artemisia, with woody stalks. —Wormwood- 
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hare, a variety of the common hare (Lepus timidus), so 
named from its color. 


Worm’y (wiirm’y¥), a. [compar. WORMIER; superl. 


WORMIEST. |] ‘ 
1. Containing a worm; abounding with worms. 
“ Wormy beds.” Shak. 
2. Like a worm; earthy; groveling, 
Worn, p. p. of wear. See WEAR. 
Worn land, land that has become exhausted by tillage, 
or which, for any reason, has lost its fertility. 


Worn/-out, a. Consumed or rendered useless by 
wearing. 

Wor'nil,. [For wormil, from worm.] A sore on 
the backs of cattle, produced by the larve of the 
gadfly ; awarble. [Written also wornaland warnel.]} 


wee Eng.) Halliwell, 
Sr/ral, )n. (Zodl.) An animal of the lizard kind, 
Wo6r’rel, about four feet long and eight inches 


broad, with a forked tongue, found in Egypt. It 
feeds on flies, and is harmless. Pococke. 
W6r’ri-er (witir/ri-er), n, [From worry.] One who 
worries or harasses. 
Wor’rit, v.t. To worry. [Colloq. or slang.] 
Wor’ry (wtir/ry¥), v.t. [imp. & p. p. WORRIED; p. 
pr. & vb. n. WORRYING.] [D. worgen, wurgen, to 
strangle, L. Ger. worgen, O. H. Ger. wurgjan, 
wurgan, M. H. Ger. worgen, wiirgen, N. H. Ger. 
peueg eral 
1. To harass with importunity, or with care and 
anxiety; to vex; to annoy; to torment; to tease; to 
trouble; to plague. ‘A church worried with ref- 


ormation.” South. 
Let them rail, 
And then worry one another at their pleasure. Rowe. 
Worry him out till he gives his consent. Swift. 
2. To harass with labor; to fatigue. [Collog.] 


3. To harass by pursuit and barking; also, to tear 
or mangle with the teeth. 
A hell-hound that doth hunt us all to death; 


That dog that hath his teeth before his eyes, 
To worry lambs, and lap their gentle blood. Shak. 


Wor’ry (wiir/ry), v. 7. To express undue care and 
anxiety; to manifest disquietude or pain; as, the 
child worries ; to suffer from undue exertion; as, 
the cattle worry. 

Wor’ry (wiir/ry), n. A state of undue solicitude; a 
state of disturbance from care and anxiety; vexa- 
tion; anxiety; trouble; as, to be in a worry. 

Wor/ry-ing-ly (wiir/ry-), adv. In a worrying 
manner; teasingly; harassingly. 

Worse (wirs), a [O. Eng. werse, A-8. wyrsa, 
compar. of weorr, perverse, bad, O. Sax. wirso, 
O. Fries. wirra, werra, O. H. Ger. wirsiro, M. 
H. Ger. wirser, Icel. werri, Sw. & Dan. viirre. 
As bad has no comparative and superlative, worse 
and worst are used in lieu of them, although radi- 
cally they have no relation to bad.] Bad, ill, evil, 
or corrupt, in a higher degree; more bad or eyil; 
less good; in poorer health; more sick; — used both 
in a physical and moral sense. F 
Evil men and seducers shall wax worse and worse. 2 Tim. iii. 13. 
She was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse. Mark vy. 26. 

There are men who seem to believe they are not bad while 
another can be found worse. ‘ambler. 

The worse. (a.) Loss; disadvantage. “Judah was 
put to the worse before Israel.” 2 Kings xiv. 12. (6.) 
Something less good; as, think not the worse of him for 
his enterprise. 

Worse (wiirs), adv. ise wyrs, wirs, O. Sax., O., 
& M.H. Ger. wirs, Goth. vairs, Icel. verr.] Ina 
manner more evil or bad. 

Now will we deal worse with thee than with them. Gen. xix. 9. 


Worse (wiirs), v.t. To make worse; to put to dis- 
advantage; to discomfit; to worst. See WORST. 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 

May serve to better us and worse our foes. Milton. 
Wors/’en (wiirs/n), v. t 1. To make worse; to 
deteriorate; to impair. 
It is apparent that, in the particular point of which we have 
been conversing, their condition is greatly worsened. Southey. 
2. To get the better of; to worst. [Rare.] 
Wors/en, v. 7. [A-8. wirsian, to become worse.] 
To grow or become worse. [fare.] De Quincey. 
Wors’er (wiirs/er), a. Worse. [lare.] 
A dreadful quiet felt, and, worser far 
Than arms, a sullen interval of war. Dryden. 
Thou dost deserve a worser end. Beau. & Fi. 
{= This old and redundant form of the comparative 
occurs occasionally in the best authors, although com- 
monly accounted a vulgarism. It has, at least, the anal- 
ogy of lesser to sanction its use. See Lesser. ‘The ex- 
perience of man’s worser nature, which intercourse with 
ill-chosen associates, by choice or circumstance, pecu- 
liarly teaches.” Hallam. 
Wor’ship (wfir’ship), n. [That is, originally, the 
state of worth or worthiness, from worth and the 
termination ship ; A-S. weordhscipe.] 
1. Excellence of character ; dignity ; worth ; 
worthiness. [Obs. and rare.] 


Elfin, born of noble state, 
And muckle worship in his native land. Spenser. 


2. Honor; respect; civil deference. [Obs.] 


Then shalt thou have worship in the presence of them that 
sit at meat with thee. Luke xiv. 10. 


Of which great worth and worship may be won. Spenser. 
3. Hence, a title of honor, used in addresses to 
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certain magistrates and others of respectable char- 


acter. 

My father desires your worship’s company. Shak. 
4. The act of paying divine honors to the Su- 
preme Being; religious reverence and homage ; 
adoration a to God, or a being viewed as God. 
“ God with idols in their worship joined.” Milton. 
The worship of God is an eminent part of religion, and 
prayer is a chief part of religious worship. Tillotson. 
5. Idolatry of lovers; obsequious or submissive 

respect. 
Tis not your inky brows, your black silk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my spirits to your worship. Shak. 
Wor’ship (wir’ship), v. t. [imp. & p. p. wor- 
SHIPED (wiir’shipt) ; p. pr. & vb. n. WORSHIPING. 
Written also, but improperly, worshipped, worship- 


ping.| 
1. To respect; to honor; to treat with civil rever- 
ence, 

Our grave ... shall have a tongueless mouth, 

Not worshiped with a waxen epitaph. Shak. 

2. To pay divine honors to; to reverence with 
supreme respect and veneration; to adore; to ven- 
erate. ‘‘ When all our fathers worshiped stocks and 
stones,” Milton. 

But God is to be worshiped. Shak. 

3. To honor with extravagant love and extreme 
submission, as a lover. : 

With bended knees I daily worship her. Carew. 

Syn.—To adore; revere; reverence; bow to; honor. 
Wor’ship (wir’ship), v. i. 1. To perform acts of 
adoration. 

2. To perform religious service. 

Our fathers worshiped in this mountain ; and ye say that in 
Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worship. John iv. 20. 
Wor’ship-a-ble (wifr/ship-), a. Capable of being 
worshiped; worthy of worship. [Rare.] Carlyle. 
Wor’ship-er (wfir’ship-er),. One who worships; 
one who pays divine honors to any being; one who 
adores. [Written also, but incorrectly, worship- 


per. 
Wornip-tal (wiir/ship-), a. Entitled to worship, 
reverence, or high respect; claiming respect; wor- 
thy of honor; —often used as a term of -respect, 


Worth (wirth), a. 


Wor'’thi-ly (wfir/thi-l¥), adv. 


Ca , a 
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1. That quality of a thing which renders it valu- 
able or useful; sum of valuable qualities which 
render any thing useful and sought; value; hence, 
often, value as expressed in a. standard, as money; 
equivalent in exchange; price. 

What's worth in any thing 
But so much money as ’twill bring? Hudibras. 

2. Value of moral or personal qualities ; excel- 
lence; virtue; eminence; desert; usefulness; as, a 
man or magistrate of great worth. ‘To think how 


modest worth neglected lies.” Shenstone. 
I know the gentleman 
To be of worth, and worthy estimation. Shak. 


As none but she, who in that court did dwell, 
Could know such worth, or worth describe so well. Waller. 


Syn.—Desert; merit; excellence; price; rate. 
a weordh, weordhe, wyrdhe, 
wurdh, O. Sax. werth, werd, O. Fries. werth, wird, 
Goth. vairths, D. waard, O. D. weerd, Icel., Sw., & 
Dan. vird, O. H. Ger. & L. Ger. werd, M. H. Ger. 
werth, N. H. Ger. werth, O. Prussian werts, Lith. 
wertas. | 
1. Equal in value to ; furnishing an equivalent 
for; proper to be exchanged for, 
A ring he hath of mine worth forty ducats. Shak. 
If your arguments produce no conviction, they are worth 
nothing to me. Beattie. 
2. Deserving of ;—in a good or bad sense, but 
chiefly in a good sense. 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell. 
This is life indeed, life worth preserving. 


Milton. 
Addison. 


3. Equal in possessions to; having wealth or es-|_ 


tate to the value of. 


At Geneva are merchants worth twenty hundred crowns. 
Addison, 


Worth while, or worth the while. See WHILE. 


Worth/fual (wfrth/’-), a Full of worth; worthy; 


Marston. 
In a worthy man- 
ner; deservedly; according to merit; justly; suit- 
ably; becomingly. 

You worthily succeed not only to the honors of your an- 
cestors, but also to their virtues. Dryden. 
I affirm that some may very worthily deserve to be Loge ; 

outh. 


deserving. [Obs.] 


Would, n. 
Would’/-bé (wo00d/bé), a. 


Would/ing-mess (wood/ing-), n. 


WRACK “0% 


He wotteth neither what he babbleth, nor what he meaneth, 


Tyndale, 
I wot well where he is, Shak. 
WO5t, imp. of weet. [Obs.] See WEET. 
WoOte, v.t, & i. The same as WoT, q. v. Fas 
Woul, v.i. Tohowl. [Obs. and rare.] Wycliffe. 


Would (wood), imp. of will. [O. Eng. & A-S. wolde, 


O. H. Ger. wolta, M. H. Ger. wolte, N. H. Ger. 

wollte, O. Sax. welda, O. Fries. welde, wilde, wolde, 

Icel. vildi, Goth. vilda. See Winu.] See WILL. 
02> For the distinction between would seem and should 

seem, see SEEM. 

See WoAD and WELD. 

Desiring or professing 


to be; as, a would-be poet. Campbell. 


Would/ing (wood/ing), n. Emotion of desire; in- 


clination; velleity. Hammond. 


Willingness ; 


[ Obs. and rare.| 


desire; inclination. [Obs.] 


Wound (woond, or wownd, 40) (Synop., § 180), 2. 


[A-8. wund, O. Sax. wunda, O. Fries. wunde, unde, 
und, D. wonde, O. H. Ger. wunta, wunda, N. H. 
Ger. wunde, Dan. vunde, Icel. und; Goth. vunds, 
sore, wounded, A-S., O. Sax. & N. H. Ger. wund, 
O. H. Ger. wunt, O. D. wont.] 

1. A breach of the skin and flesh of an animal, or 
in the substance of any creature or living thing, 
caused by violence; a cut, stab, bruise, rent, or the 
like; ahurt; an injury. 

Showers of blood 
Rained from the wounds of slaughtered Englishmen. Shak. 


2. Hence, injury; hurt; damage; detriment; as, 
a wound given to credit or reputation. 
3. (Criminal Law.) An injury to the person by 
which the skin is divided, or its continuity broken. 
Burrill. 
(S> Walker condemns the pronunciation woond as a 
“capricious novelty.” It is certainly opposed to an im- 
portant principle of our language, namely, that words in 
ou, of Anglo-Saxon origin, retain the regular Old English 
sound of ow, as sownd, ground, found, &e., while words 
derived from the French have the sound of ow in that 
language, as soup, group, &c. The introduction of the 
oo sound in this word is doubtless owing to the euphonic 
influence of the w. The earlier pronunciation was un- 
questionably wound; but woond has rapidly gained 
ground, and is the more fashionable. 


sometimes ironically. 
This is worshipful society. Shak. 

Wor’ship-ful-ly (wir/ship-), adv. In a worship- 
ful manner; respectfully. 

Wor’ship-ful-mess (wfr/ship-), . The state or 
quality of being worshipful. 

Worst (wirst), a.; superl. of worse, q. v._ [A-S. 
wyrsest, wirrest, wirst, a., wyrst, ady. See WORSE. | 
Bad, evil, or pernicious, in the highest degree, 
whether in a physical or moral sense. ‘In worst 


Wor’thi-ness (wfr’thi-nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being worthy; desert; merit; excellence; 
dignity ; virtue; worth. 

Who is sure he hath a soul, unless 
It see, and judge, and follow worthiness ? Donne. 


She is not worthy to be loved that hath not some feeling of 
her own worthiness. Sidney. 
The prayers which our Savior made were for his own 
worthiness accepted. looker. 


Worth/less (wiirth/’-),a. [A-S. weordhleas.] Des- 


Wound (woond, or wownd), wv. t. [imp. & p. p. 
WOUNDED ; p. pr. & vb. nm. WOUNDING.] [A-5S. 
wundian, O. Fries. wundia, undia, D. wonden, L. 
Ger. & M. H. Ger. wunden, O. H. Ger. wuntén, N. 
H. Ger. verwunden.] To hurt by violence; to pro- 
duce a breach or separation of parts in, as by a cut, 
stab, bruise, and the like; to injure; to damage; 
hence, often, to hurt the feelings of; to pain by dis- 
respect, ingratitude, or the like. 


extremes.” Milton. | titute of worth ; having no value, virtue, excellence, The archers hit him; and he was sore wounded c- the 
If thou hadst not been born the worst of men, dignity, or the like; undeserving ; valueless; use-| archers. 1 Sam. xxxi. 3. 
Thou hadst been a knave and flatterer. Shak. less; vile; bare; mean; as, a worthless garment; a When ye sin against the brethren, and wound their weak 


consciences, ye sin against Christ. or. Vili. 12. 


Wound, imp. & p. p. of wind. 
Wound/a-ble (woond/a-bl, 07 wownd/a-bl), a. Ca- 





worthless ship ; a worthless man or woman; aworth- 
less magistrate. 
’Tis but a worthless world to win or lose. 


Worst (wirst), . That which is most bad or evil; 
the most severe, pernicious, calamitous, or wicked, 


state or degree, Byron. 





The worst is not Worth/less-l wirth/’-), adv. In a worthless pable of being wounded. [fare.] Fuiler, 
; : So long as we can say, This is the worst. Shak. |. manner. y ( ; Wound/er (woond/er, 07 wownd/er), m. One who, 
He is always sure of finding diversion when the worst comes | weorth/less-mess (wirth/-),. The quality of being or that which, wounds. 
to the worst. Addison. ; 2 PaO > Ww ail % d/i-l¥ lw. T dy 
worthless; want of value, excellence, dignity, and ound/i-ly (wownd/i-l¥), adv. In a woundy man- 


Worst (wirst), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. WORSTED; P.| the like; as, the worthlessness of an old garment,| ner; excessively; woundy. [Vulgar, and obs. or 


pr. & vb. n. WORSTING.] To gain advantage over 
in contest; to get the better of; to defeat; to over- 
throw. 

The Philistines were worsted by the captivated ark. South. 


Worst/’/ed (wust/ed) (Synop., § 130), n. [From 
orsted, a town in Norfolk, England.] Well- 
twisted yarn, spun of long-staple wool which has 
been combed to lay the fibers parallel, used for car- 
pets, hosiery, gloves, and the like. 
Wort (wirt), x. [A-S. wyrt, wirt, wert, wart, herb, 
root, O. Sax. wurt, Goth. vaurts, O. M. & N. H. 
Ger. wurz, Icel. jurt, urt, Dan. urt, Sw. drt, O. H. 
Ger. wurza, wurzala, M.H. Ger. wurze, N.H. Ger. 
wurzel, L. Ger. & D. wortel, A-S. wurten. 

1. A plant; an herb ;—now used chiefly or 
wholly in compounds; as, in mug-wort, liver-wort, 
spleen-wort. 

2. Specifically, a plant of the cabbage kind. 
Wort (wirt),n. [A-8.wirt, weort, wert, must, M. H. 
Ger. wirz, aroma, wiirze, sweet herbs, N. H. Ger. 

ewlrz, spice, aromatics, bierwiirze, wort, sweet 
infusion of malt; Sw. vdrt.] New beer unferment- 
ed, orin the act of fermentation ; the sweet infusion 
of malt. Bacon. 
Worth (wirth), v. 7 [A-S. weordhan, to become, 
to be, to happen, imperative weordh, Goth. vuirthan, 
O. Sax. werdan, werdhan, O. Fries. wirtha, L. Ger. 
warden, O. H. Ger. werdan, N. H. Ger. & D. wer- 
den, Icel. verdha, Sw. varda, Dan. vee} To be; 
to become; to betide ;—now used only in the 
phrases, woe worth the day, woe worth the man, 
and the like, in which the verb is in the imperative 
mode, and the noun in the dative ; woe be to the 
day, woe be to the man. 





or of barren land; the worthlessness of a person. 


Worthy (wfir’thy), a. [compar. WORTHIER; superl. 


wortuHigestT.] [O. Sax. wirdhig, wirdig, O. Fries. 
werthich, werdich, D. waardig, O. D. weerdigh, 
waerdigh, O. H. Ger. wirdig, N. H. Ger. wiirdig, 
Dan. & Sw. viirdig, Icel. verdugr.] 

1. Having worth or excellence; possessing merit; 
valuable ; deserving ; estimable ; excellent ; virtu- 
ous. 

These banished men, that I have kept withal, 

Are men endued with worthy qualities. Shak. 
Happier thou mayst be, worthier canst not be. Milton. 
This worthy mind should worthy things embrace. Davies. 


2. Having suitable, adapted, or equivalent quali- 
ties or value; — usually with of before the thing 
compared or the object; more rarely, with a follow- 
ing infinitive instead of of, or with that ; as, worthy 
of, equal in excellence, value, or dignity to; entitled 
to; meriting ; — usually in a good, but sometimes in 
a bad sense, ‘‘ The lodging is well worthy of the 
guest.” Dryden. 


Nay, Warwick, thou art worthy of the sway. Shak. 
The merciless Macdonald, 
Worthy to be a rebel. Shak. 
And then art worthy that thou shouldst not know 
More happiness. Milton. 


Worthiest of blood (Eng. Law of Descent), most worthy 
of those of the same blood to succeed or inherit ;— applied 
to males, and expressive of the preference given them 
over females. Burrill. 


Wor’thy (wfir/thy),. A man of eminent worth or 


value; one distinguished for useful and estimable 
qualities; a person of conspicuous desert ;—much 
used in the plural; as, the worthies of the church; 
political worthies ; military worthies. 


Wound/less (woond/les, or wownd/les), a. 


Wound’y, a. Excessive. 


Wound’y, adv. 


Wour’a-li, n. 


Wow!s-wow, n. 


Wrack (rik), n. 


rare. | 

Free 

from wound, hurt, or injury; exempt from being 

wounded; not vulnerable. ‘‘ Knights whose wound- 

less armor rusts.” Spenser. 
For, haply, slander... may miss our name, 


And hit the woundless air. Shak. 


Wound/wort (-wirt), nm. (Bot.) (a@.) A plant of 


the genus Stachys, especially S. arvensis ; a species 
of hedge-nettle. Gray. (b.) A plant of the genus 
Anthyllis (A. vulmeria). Craig. 
[Low, and obs. or rare.] 
“ A woundy hinderance to a poor man that lives by 
his labor.” PD Estrange. 
Excessively; extremely. [Zov.] 
Tam woundy cold. Ford. 
A virulent poison made in Guiana 


from several plants, and used to poison arrows. 
[Written also woorali.] Simmonds. 


Wove, imp. and rarely p. p. of weave. See WEAVE. 
Wov’en, p. p. of weave. 


See WEAVE. 


Woven paper, or wove paper, writing paper having an 
even, uniform surface, without lines or water-marks. 


Tomlinson. 
Wowf, a. Wayward; disordered or unsettled in 
intellect. [Scot.] W. Scott. 


(Zo0l.) A species of long-armed 
ape of the genus Hylobates (H, agilis);—s0 called 


from its cry. Baird. 
Wx, on, | imp. & p.p. of wax. [Obs.] Bee WAX. 
? 


[Fr. varec, varech, Pr. varec. Cf, 
Ar, warak, a leaf of atree.] A marine plant (20s 
tera marina), out of which kelp is made, and whic’ 


Worth (wirth), n. [A-S. weordh, wyrdh, wurdh, 
O. Sax. werth, werd, O. Fries. werth, werd, wird, 
Goth. vairths, D. waarde, O. D. weerde, Icel. verd, 


is also of great utility as a manure;—sometimes 


Wor’thy (wfir’thy), v.t. [A-S. weordhian, wurd- 
called sea-wrack or sea-wreck, sea-oak, and s¢ev- 


hian, wurdhigean.| To render worthy; to exalt. 


virdha, Sw. viirde, Dan. viird, virdi, O. H, Ger. Obs. 3 Shak.| tangle. It is found on rocks left dry at low water. 
werd, wirdi, M. H. Ger. wert, N. H. Ger. werth, wise, y i, [A-S. wat, pres. of witan, to know.] To| ‘The stalk runs along the middle of the leaf, and is 
wiirde. See infra.] know; to be aware, [Obs.] Spenser.| terminated by watery bladders. 
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Wrick (rik),n. 1. Wreck. [Obs.] “A world devote 
to universal wrack.” Shak. 

2. A thin, flying cloud; arack. See RACK. 

Wrack (rik), v.¢. 1. To wreck. [Obs.] Milton. 

2. Torack. [are.] Cowley. 

Wrack/ful (rik/-), a. Ruinous; destructive. 

Wrick/-grass (rik/-), ». (Bot.) Sea-wrack; wrack. 

Wrain’-b6lt (ran/-), mn. The same as WRING- 
BOLT, q. V. 

Wraith (rath), 7. [Probably corrupted from 
swairth, swarth, an apparition of a person about to 
die, from swarth, gloomy.] 

1. An apparition of a person in his exact likeness, 
seen before death, or a little after; hence, an appari- 
tion; a specter; a vision; an unreal image. [Scot.] 
““O, hollow wraith of dying fame!” Tennyson. 

She was uncertain whether it were the gipsy or her wraith. 

W. Scott. 

2. A spirit supposed to preside over the waters. 
[Jmproper.| See WATER-WRAITH. Lewis. 

Wran/gle (ring’gl), v. 7. [imp. & p. p. WRANGLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. WRANGLING.] _[L. Ger. wrangen, to 
wrestle, M. H. Ger. rangen, N. H. Ger. ringen, id., 
A-8. wringan, to wring, strain, press, L. Ger. & 
D. wringen, id,, Dan. vringle, to twist. Cf. BRAN- 
GLE. 

a. ho engage in discussion; to argue; to debate; 
to dispute. [Obs.] 

2. To dispute angrily; to quarrel peevishly and 
noisily; to brawl; to altercate. ‘‘In spite of occa- 
sional wranglings.” Macaulay. 

For a score of kingdoms you should wrangle. Shak. 

He did not know what it was to wrangle on indifferent 
points. Addison. 

Wran/gle (ring/gl), v.t. To involve in contention. 
{Rare. Sanderson. 

Wran/gle (ring’gl), m. An angry dispute; a noisy 
quarrel; a squabble. 

Syn.— Altercation ; bickering ; brawl; jar; jangle; 
contest; controversy. See ALTERCATION. 

Wrin/eler (ring’gler), n. An angry disputant; one 
who disputes with heat or peevishness. ‘ Noisy, 
contentious wranglers.” Watts. 

Senior wrangler (Cambridge University, Eng.), the 
student who passes the best examination in mathematics 
in the senate-house. Then follow the second, third, &c., 
wranglers. 

Wrin/gler-ship (ring’gler-), m. The honor or 
position of being a wrangler at Cambridge, Eng- 
land. 

Wran/gle-séme (ring/gl-sum), @ Contentious; 
quarrelsome. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] Moore. 

Wrap (rip), v.t. [imp. & p. p. WRAPPED (less prop- 
erly WRAPT); p. pr. & vb. n. WRAPPING.| [Proba- 
bly allied to warp.) 

1. To wind or fold together. 

Then cometh Simon Peter,...and seeth ... the napkin 
that was about his head, not lying with the linen clothes, but 
wrapped together in a place by itself. John xx. 6, 7. 

2. To cover by winding or folding; to envelop 
completely; to involve; to infold; — often with up. 

I, wrapt in mist 
Of midnight vapor, glide obscure. Milton. 

3. To conceal by enveloping or infolding ; to 
hide; hence, to involve, as an effect or consequence; 
to be followed by. ‘‘ Wise poets that wrap truth 
in tales.” Carew. 

To be wrapped in, to be attended by. ‘* Things reflected 
on in gross and transiently, are thought to be wrapped in 
impenetrable obscurity.” Locke. — To be wrapped up in, 
to be wholly engrossed in; to be entirely dependent on. 

Leontine’s young wife, in whom all his happiness was 
wrapped up, died in afew days after the death of her deugh- 
ter. Addison. 

Wrap (rip), v.¢. [A corrupt spelling of rap, q. v.] 
To snatch up; to transport. 

Wrap (rip), n. A wrapper;— often used in the 
plural, for blankets, furs, shawls, &c., used in riding 
or traveling. Melville. 

Wrap/page (rip’pej, 45), n. 1. The act of wrapping. 

2. That which wraps; envelope; covering. 

Wrap’per (rip/per), 2. 1. One who, or that which, 
wraps. 

2. That in which any thing is wrapped or in- 
closed; envelope; covering. 

3. Specifically, a loose outer garment; an article 
of dress intended to be wrapped round the person; 
as, a morning wrapper ;.a gentleman’s wrapper. 

Wrap/ras-¢al (rap/ris-kal), m. A coarse upper coat. 

Cant.) Smart. 

Wrasse (ris),n. [W. gwrachy, wrach, the wrasse. |] 
(Ichth.) A fish 
of several spe- 
cies of the ge- 
nus Labrus, 
inhabiting the & 
Mediterranean = 
and Atlantic. 
It is a prickly- 
spined, hard- 





2 
Red or Three-spotted Wrasse. 
boned fish, with an oblong, scaly body, and a single 


dorsal fin. About twenty-one species are found, 
all highly colored, of which about six are found on 
the British coast. Baird. 
Writh (rith) (Synop., § 130),n. [A-S. wredh, O. 
D. wrét, L. Ger. writ, Dan. & Sw. vrede, Icel. reidi. 

See WrorTn, a.] 
1. Violent anger; vehement exasperation; indig- 
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nation ; rage ; fury ; ire. 


king Ahasuerus was appeased.” Esth. ii. 1. 


Wrath is a fire, and jealousy a weed. Spenser. 
Now smoking and frothing 
Its tumult and wrath in. Southey. 


2. The effects of anger; the just punishment of 
an offense or crime. ‘‘ A revenger to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil.” Rom. xiii. 4. 

Syn.— Anger; fury; rage; ire; vengeance; indigna- 
tion; resentment; passion. See ANGER. 

Writh/ful (rith/’-),a. 1. Full of wrath: very an- 
gry; greatly incensed; ireful; as, a wrathful man. 

2. Springing from, or expressing, wrath; as, a 
wrathful countenance. ‘* Vehement and wrathful 
passions.” Spratt, 

Syn.—Furious; raging; indignant; resentful; pas- 
sionate. 

Writh/ful-ly (rith’-), adv. In a wrathful manner; 
with anger; angrily. 
Let us kill him boldly, but not wrath fully. Shak. 
Wriith/ful-mess (rith/-), n. The state or quality 
of being wrathful; vehement anger. 
Writh/i-ly (rith/’-), adv. Ina wrathy manner; 
very ungrily. 


Wriith/less (riith/-), a. Free from anger, Waller. 
Writh’y,a. Very angry. [Colloq.] 
Wraw (raw),a. Rueful; sad. [Obs. Chaucer. 


Wrawl (rawl), v. 7. [Dan. vraale, Sw. vréla, to 
bawl, to roar; Dan. vraal, Sw. vrdl, a bawling, 
roaring, Dan. vrdle, to cry, weep, whine.] To cry, 
asacat; to waul. [Obs. Spenser. 

Wraw/ness (raw/-),n. The state or quality of be- 
ing wraw; ruefulness; regret. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Wreéaki (reek), v.t. [imp.& p. p. WREAKED (reekt) ; 
p.pr. & vb. n. WREAKING.] [A-S. & O. Sax. wrecan, 
O. Fries. wreka, Goth. vrikan, D. wreken, Sw. 
wrika, O. Sw. rekia, Icel. reka, hrekja, O. H. Ger. 
rehhan, M. H. Ger. rechen, N. H. Ger. réichen.] 

1. To revenge; to avenge. [Obs. or obsolescent.] 
“ A\nother’s wrongs to wreak upon thyself.” Spenser. 

Come wreak his loss, whom bootless ye complain. Fa-fax. 

2. To execute in vengeance or passion; to inflict; 
to hurl or drive; as, to wreak vengeance on an en- 
emy. 


On me let Death wreak all his rage. Milton. 
Wréaki (reek), v.t. Toreck. [0bs.] Shak. 
What wreaked I of wintery ages past. Spenser. 


WréEak (reek), n. ([A-S. wrecu, wrece, O. Sax. 
wraca, wreca, O. Fries. wreke, Goth. vraka, vrakja, 
vrékei, D. wraak, L. Ger. wrake, wroke, O. H. Ger. 
rdahha, M. H. Ger. rdche, N. H. Ger. rache, Icel. 
riki.| Revenge; vengeance; furious passion; in- 
fliction; distress. [Obs.] Shak. Spenser. 

Wréak/ful (reek/-), a. Revengeful; angry. [Obs.] 

Wréak/ful-ly (reek’/-), adv. In a wreakful man- 
ner; revengefully; angrily; furiously. [Obs.] 

Wréak/less (reek/-), a. Unrevengeful; unrevenged ; 
weak. 

So flies the wreakless shepherd from the wolf. Shak. 

Wréath (reeth) (Synop., § 1380), n.; pl. WREATHS. 
[A-S. wredh. See infra.} 

1. Something twisted or curled; as, a wreath of 
smoke; a wreath of flowers. 
He of his tortuous train 
Curled many a wanton wreath. Milton. 
2. A garland; a chaplet, especially one given toa 
victor. 
Conquest doth grant 
Her dear wreath to the Grecian combatant. Chapman. 
3. (Her.) An appendage to the shield, placed 
above the latter, and supporting the crest. It gen- 
erally represents two cords of silk twisted or inter- 
woven together, the one tinctured like the principal 
metal, the other like the principal color in the arms, 

Wréathe (reeth), v. t. [imp. WREATHED; 7p. P. 
WREATHED (WREATHEN, rare); p. pr’. & vb. n. 
WREATHING. A-S. wrédhan, O. H. Ger. ridan, 
garidan, M. H. Ger. riden, reiden, Sw. vrida, Dan. 
vride, Icel. rida, ridha, Prov. Ger. raideln. Bee 
WRITHE.] [Written also wreath.) 

1. To cause to revolve or writhe; to twist about; 
to turn. [Obs. and rare.] 
And from so heavy sight his head did wreathe. Chapman. 
2.. To twist; to convolve; to wind one about an- 
other; to entwine. ‘Each wreathed in the other’s 
arms.” Shak. ‘‘The nods and smiles of recogni- 
tion into which this singular physiognomy was 
wreathed.” W. Scott. 
From his slack hand the garland wreathed for Eve 
Down dropped. Milton. 
3. To surround with any thing twisted or con- 
volved; to encircle; to infold. ‘* Dusk faces with 
white silken turbans wreathed.” Milton, ‘‘ And 
with thy winding ivy wreathes her lance.” Dryden. 
4. To twine or twist about; to surround; to en- 
circle, 
In the flowers that wreathe the sparkling bowl, 


Fell adders hiss. Prior. 
Wréathe (reeth), v. 7. To be interwoven or en- 
twined; as, a bower of wreathing trees. Dryden. 


Wréath/less (reeth/-), a. Destitute of a wreath. 

Wréath/-shéll (reeth’-), n. (Zodl.) The spiral 
shell of a mollusk of the genus 7'wrbo; screw-shell. 

Wrétath’y (réth’¥), a. Twisted; curled; spiral. 
“Wreathy spires.” Browne. 





; ‘ 
~WRENCH-HAMMER 


“When the wrath of | Wréek (rék), n. [Written also wrack.] [O. Fries. 


wrak, injured, hurt, D. wrak, damaged, brittle, a 
wreck, O. D. wrack, wraeck, bad, vile, wracke, a 
wreck, L. Ger. wrak, wraak, Sw. vrak, Dan. vrag, 
refuse, a wreck ; O. D. wruecken, D. & L. Ger. 
wraken, 8w. vrika, O. Dan. vréke, N. Dan. vrage, 
to reject, refuse, throw off.] 

1. Destruction; ruin; desolation. ‘*The wreck 
of matter and the crush of worlds.” Addison. 

2. Specifically, the destruction or injury of a ves- 
sel by being cast on shore, or on rocks, or by being 
disabled or sunk by the force of winds or waves. 

Hard and obstinate 
As is a rock amidst the raging floods,» 
’Gainst which a ship, of succor desolate, 
Doth suffer wreck, both of herself and goods. Spenser. 

3. The ruins of a ship stranded; a ship dashed 
against rocks or land, and broken, or otherwise ren- 
dered useless, by violence and fracture. 

4. The remains of any thing ruined; dead weeds 
and grass. 

5. (Law.) Goods, &c., which, after a shipwreck, 
are cast upon the land by the sea. Bouvier. 

6. (Metallurgy.) The vessel in which ores are 
washed the third time. 

Wréck (rtk), n._ [Corrupted from, or erroneously 
used for, wreak.] Wreak. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Wreéck (rtk), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. WRECKED (rékt); 
Dp. pr. & vb. nN. WRECKING.] [See supra.] 

1. To destroy, disable, or seriously damage, asa 
vessel, by driving against the shore or on rocks, by 
causing to become unseawortby, to founder, or the 
like ; to cause to suffer shipwreck. ‘ Supposing 
that they saw the king’s ship wrecked.” Shak. 

2. Hence, to bring wreck or ruin upon; to de- 
stroy; to balk of success, and bring disaster on, 

Weak and envied, if they should conspire, 

They wreck themselves. 
Wréck (rtk), v. 7. 
wrecked. [fare.] 
Wréck (rtk), v. t. [Corrupted from, or erroneously 
used for, wreak.] To wreak. [Obs.] ; 
Wréck/age (rék/ej, 45), nm. 1. The act of wrecking. 

2. That which has been wrecked. 

Wréck’er (rék/cr),n. 1. One who causes a wreck, 
as by false lights, and the like. 

2. One who searches for the wrecks of vessels; 
as, (a.) One who visits a wreck for the purpose of 
plunder. (06.) One who is employed in saving the 
property or lives from a wrecked vessel, or the ves- 
sel itself; as, the wrechkers of Key West. 

3. A vessel employed by wreckers. 

Wréck/ful (rtk/fyl), a. Causing wreck; involving 
ruin. [0bs.]} 

Wréck’/-mas/ter (rtk/-), ». A person appointed 
by law to take charge of goods, &c., thrown on 
shore after a shipwreck, 


Daniel. 
To suffer wreck or ruin; to be 
Milton. 


WréEn (rén), 7. [A-S. 
wrenna, Wrenna, 
probably allied to 


wrene, lascivious; Ir. « 
drean, Gael. dread- = 
han, ~W. &».Oorns 
dryw,a wren.] (Or- 
nith.) A smailinsesso- 
rial bird of the genus ° 
Troglodytes. Wrens 
feed on insects, &c., 
and are often very fa- 
miliar with man. The 
only European species 
is Troglodytes Euro- 





Wren. 
pexus. The American wren is 7. domestica. ,Baird. 


Wrénch (rénch, 66), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. WRENCHED 
(réncht); p. pr. & vb. n. WRENCHING.] [A-S. wren- 
can, bewrencan, to deceive, allied to wringan, to 
wring; M. H. Ger. renken, to bend, turn; N. H, 
Ger. verrenken, to sprain, wrench. See infra, and 
cf. RANCH and WRONG.] 

1. To pull with a twist; to wrest, twist, or force 
by violence, 


Wrench his sword from him. Shak, 
Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woful agony. Coleridge. 
2. Tostrain; to sprain; to distort. 
You wrenched your foot against a stone. Swift. 


Wrénch (rénch), n. [A-S. wrence, deceit, strata- 
gem; Scot. wrink, id.; H. Ger. rank, intrigue, arti- 
fice; Prov. Ger., a bent, crookedness; O. D. wronck, 
contortion, wronckelen, wrinckelen, to contort. See 


supra. |] 
1. A violent twist, or a pull with twisting. 
The injurious effect upon biographic literature of all such 
wrenches to the truth, is diffused every where. De Quincey. 
2. A sprain; an injury by twisting, as in a joint. 
3. An instrument, of- 
ten a simple bar or le- 
sd with ys te an- 
gular orifice either at 
the end or middle, for Wrench. @.) 
exerting a twisting strain, as in turning bolts, nuts, 
screw-taps, and the like; a screw-key. Many 
wrenches have adjustable jaws for grasping nuts, 
&c., of different sizes. 
4. Means of compulsion. [Obs. Bacon. 
5. (pl.) Sleights; subtilties. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Wréench/-haim/mer (rénch/-), n. A wrench with 
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WREST 


the end shaped so as to admit of being used as a 
hammer. 

WréEst (rést), v.t. [imp. & p. p. WRESTED; Pp. pr. 
& vb. n. WRESTING.] [A-S. wrestan, gewrestan, 
Dan. vriste. Of. WRIST.] 

1. To turn; to twist; especially, to twist or ex- 


tort by violence; to pull or force away by violent 
wringing or twisting. ‘The secret wrested from 
me.” Milton. 


Our country’s cause, 
That drew our swords, now wrests them from our hands. 
Addison. 


But fate has wrested the confession from me. Addison. 

2. To turn from truth, or twist from its natural 
meaning by violence; to pervert; to distort. ‘ Their 
arts of wresting, corrupting, and false interpreting 
the holy truth.” South. 
Thou shalt not wrest the judgment of thy poor, Ex. xxiii. 6. 


Wrest once the law to your authority. Shak, 

Wrst (rést), mn. 1. Violent pulling and twisting; 
distortion; perversion. Hooker. 
2. Active or moving power. [Obs.] Spenser. 


3. A key to tune a stringed instrument of music, 
as a harp. 
The minstrel... wore round his neck a silver chain, by 
which hung the wrest, or key, with which he tuned pode 
fr. ocott. 
4. A partition in a water-wheel, by which the 
form of the buckets is determined. 
WréEst/er (rést/-), m. One who wrests or perverts. 
Wrés/tle (rés/l), v. i. [imp. & p. p. WRESTLED; 
p. pr. & vb. n. WRESTLING.] [A-S. wrevstlian, al- 
lied to wrestan, to wrest; D. worstelen, A-S. also 
wraalian, O. Fries. wraxlia, to wrestle, allied to 
A-S. wrivlan, wrizxlian, to change. ] 
1. To contend, as two persons, by grappling to- 
gether, and each striving to throw the other down. 
To-morrow, sir, I wrestle for my credit, and he that escapes 
me without some broken limb shall acquit him well. Shak. 
Another, by a fall in wrestling, started) the end of the clav- 
icle from the sternum. Wiseman. 
2. Hence, to struggle; to strive; to contend. 


We wrestle not against flesh and blood. Jph. vi. 12. 
Come, wrestle with thy affections. Shak. 

Wrés/tle (rés/l), m. A struggle between two to 
see which will throw the other down; a bout at 
wrestling; a struggle. 

Whon, in a wrestle, the giant catching aloft, with a terrible 
hug broke three of his ribs. Milton. 

Wrés/tle (rés/l), v.¢. To wrestle with, to seek to 
throw down as in wrestling. 

Wrés/tler (rés/ler), n. [A-S. wrexstlere, wrdzlere.] 
One who wrestles; one who is skillful in wrestling ; 
a professed gymnast. 

Wrétch (rétch),. [A-S. wrecca, wriicca, an exile, 
a wretch, wréic, wriicc, exiled, wretched, wriic, exile, 
evil, O. Sax. wrekki, Icel. rékr, rekr, O. H. Ger. 
wrechjo, wreh, an exile.] 

1. A miserable person; one profoundly unhappy. 


“The wretch that lies in woe.” Shak. 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun? Cowper. 


3. One sunk in vice or degradation; a base, des- 
picable person ; a vile knaye; as, a profligate 
wretch. 

(= Wretchis sometimes used by way of slight or iron- 
ical pity or contempt, and sometimes to express tender- 
ness; as we say, poor thing. ‘Poor wretch was never 
frighted so.” Drayton. 

Wrétch’ed (rétch/ed, 60), a. 1. Very miserable; 
sunk in deep affliction or distress, either from want, 


anxiety, or grief; calamitous; very afflicting. ‘‘ To 
what wretched state reserved!” Milton. 
O cruel Death! to those you are more kind 
Than to the wretched mortals left behind. Waller. 


2. Worthless; paltry; very poor or mean; as,a 
wretched poem; a wretched cabin. 
3. Hatefully vile and contemptible; despicable; 
wicked. [ Obs.] ‘“‘ Wretched ungratefulness.” Sidney. 
Nero reigned after this Claudius, of all men wretchedest, 
ready to all manner [of] vices. Copgrave. 
Wrétch/ed-ly (rétch/-), adv. In a wretched man- 
ner ; miserably ; poorly ; unhappily ; afflictively ; 
meanly; despicably. ‘Two wars, so wretchedly 
entered into.” Clarendon. 
Wrétch’/ed-ness (rétch/ed-nes), n. 
1. The quality or state of being wretched; ex- 
treme misery or unhappiness, either from want or 
sorrow; as, the wretchedness of poor mendicants. 


We have, with the feeling, lost the very memory of such 
wretchedness as our forefathers endured. Raleigh. 
The prodigal brought nothing to his father but his rags and 
wretchedness. Dwight. 
2. Meanness; despicableness ; as, the wretched- 
ness of a performance. 
Wrétch’/ful (rétch/fyl), a Wretched; miserable. 
1 Obs.) Wycliffe. 
Wrétch/less ee a. Reckless; hence, dis- 
regarded. [Obs.] 


Your deaf ears should listen 


Unto the wretchless clamors of the poor. Webster, 1654. 
Wréttch/’less-mess (rétch/les-), n. Recklessness. 
Obs.) Bp. Taylor. 


rig (rig), v.i. To wriggle. [0bs.] 
Wrig/gle (rig’gl), v. i. [imp. & p. p. WRIGGLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. WRIGGLING.] [L. Ger. wriggeln, 
wrickeln, wricken, wraggeln, wrakkeln, wrukkeln, 


1529 


D. wrikken, Sw. vricka, Dan. vrikke, allied to A-8. 
wrigian, to bend, to follow, wrixlian, wrixlan, to 
change.] To move the body to and fro with short 
motions; to twist uneasily or quickly about, 

Both he and his successors would often wriggle in their 
seats, as long as the cushion lasted. Swift. 

Wris’gle (rig/gl), v. ¢. To put into a quick, recip- 
rocating motion; to move by twisting and squirm- 
ing, like a worm. 

Covetousness will wriggle itself out at a small hole. 

Wriggling his body to recover 
His seat, and cast his right leg over. 
Wrieg’sle (rig’gl), a. 
tiexible. [Obs.] 
Wrig’gler (rig’gler), n. 
Wright (rit), ». [A-8. wyrhta, gewyrhta, from 
wyrcan, to work.] One whose occupation is some 
kind of mechanical business; an artificer; a work- 
man; a manufacturer ;—now chiefly used in com- 
pounds, as in shipwright, wheelwright, and the like. 
Wring (ring), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. WRUNG (WRINGED, 
obs. and rare); p. pr. & vb. n. WRINGING.] [A-S. 
wringan, gewringan, L. Ger. & D. wringen, O. H. 
Ger. ringan, hringan, M. & N. H. Ger. ringen, Sw. 
vrtinga, Dan, vringe, to distort the face, Dan. vrin- 
gle, to twist. Cf. WRONG.] 

1. To twist and compress; to pinch; to turn 
and strain with violence; to writhe; as, to wring 
clothes in washing. ‘‘ Earnestly wringing Waver- 
ley’s hand.” W. Scott. 


The priest shall bring it [a dove] to the altar, and wring off 
his head. ~ Levit. i. 15. 


Wring him by the nose. Shak, 
2. Hence, to pain ; to distress ; to torment ; to 
torture. ‘Too much grieved and wrung by an un- 
easy and strait fortune.” Clarendon. 
The king began to find where his shoe did wring him. Lacon. 
Didst thou taste but half the griefs 
That wring my soul, thou couldst not talk thus coldly. Addison. 
3. To distort; to pervert. 
How dare these men thus wring the Scriptures? Whitgi/t. 
4. To extract or obtain by twisting and compress- 
ing; to squeeze or press out; hence, to extort; to 
draw forth by violence, or against resistance, or 
repugnance. 


He rose up early on the morrow, and thrust the fleece to- 
gether, and wringed the dew out of the fleece. Judg. vi. 38. 


Your over-kindness doth wring tears from me. Shak. 
5. To subject to the process of extortion ; to af- 
flict in order to enforce compliance. ‘To wring 
the widow from her ’customed right.” Shak. 
These merchant adventurers have been often wronged and 
wringed to the quick. Hayward, 
6. (Naut.) To bend or strain out of its position ; 
as, to wring a mast. 
Wrinmg (ring), v. 7. 
guish, 
’Tis all men’s office to speak patience 


Fuller, 


Hudibras. 
Wriggling; frisky; pliant; 
Spenser. 

One who wriggles. 


To writhe; to twist, as with an- 


To those that wring under the load of sorrow. Shak. 
Wring (ring), m. Action of anguish; writhing. 
Obs. or rare. | Bp. Hall. 


v ear ale (ring/-), n. (Ship-building.) A bolt 
used by shipwrights, to bend and secure the planks 
against the timbers till they are fastened by bolts, 
spikes, and tree-nails ; — not to be confounded with 
ring-bolt. 

Wring’er (ring/er), 2. 1. One who, or that which, 
wrings; hence, an extortioner. 

2. Especially, an instrument for forcing water 
out of any thing, particularly for wringing water 
from clothes after they have been washed. 

Wring/ing-wét (ring/-), a. So wet as to require 
wringing, or that water may be wrung out. 

Wring/-stave (ring’-), n. (Ship-building.) A strong 
piece of plank used in applying wring-bolts. 

Wrink/le (rink/l),n. [A-S. wrincle, from wringan, 
to wring; O. D. wrinckel, Dan. rynke, Sw. rynka, 
Icel. hrucka, O. H. Ger. runza, runzila, M. H. Ger, 
runze, runzel, N. H. Ger. runzel, for rungsa, rung- 
sel, from O. H. Ger. ringan, to wring. ] 

1. A small ridge, prominence, or furrow, formed 
by the shrinking or contraction of any smooth sub- 
stance; a corrugation; a crease; a slight fold; as, 
wrinkles in the face or skin; a wrinkle in cloth. 


“The wrinkles in my brows.” Shak. 
2. Roughness; unevenness. 
Not the least wrinkle to deform the sky. Dryden. 


3. A notion or fancy; a whim; as, to have anew 
wrinkle. [Colloq.] 
Wrinkle (rink/1), v.¢. [imp. & p. p. WRINKLED ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. WEEN LING:} [A-8. wrinclian, O. 
D. wrynckelen, Dan. rynke, Sw. rynka, Icel. 
hrucka. | 
1. To contract into furrows and prominences; to 
corrugate; as, to wrinkle the skin; to wrinkle the 
brow. ‘‘ Sport that wrinkled Care derides.” Milton. 
“Her wrinkled form in black and white arrayed.” 
Pope. 
3. To make rough or uneven. 
A keen north wind, blowing dry, 
Wrinkled the face of deluge, as decayed. Milton. 
3. To wriggle; to writhe. [Obs. and rare.] 


To wrinkle at, to show contempt toward; to sneer at. 

[0bs. and rare.] Marston. 

Wrink/le (rink/1), v.74. Toshrink into furrows and 
ridges. 


WRITER 


Wrink/’ly (rink/l¥), a. Full of wrinkles; liable to 
be wrinkled; corrugated. 

Wrist (rist),. [A-S. wrist, allied to wrestan, to 
wrest, to twist; L. Ger. wrist, Dan. & Sw. vrist, 
Icel. & Ger. rist.] 

1. (Anat.) The joint by which the hand is united 
to the arm, consisting of eight small bones, arranged 
in two rows; the carpus. . 
: He took me by the wrist, and held me hard. Shak. 

2. (Mach.) A stud or pin; —sometimes so called. 


Bridle wrist, the wrist of the left hand, in which a 
horseman holds the bridle. 

Wrist/band (rist/band), m. That band or part of a 
shirt sleeve which covers the wrist. 

Wrist/let (rist/let), m. An elastic band worn 
around the wrist, as for the purpose of confining 
the upper part of a glove. 

Writ (rit), m. [From write; A-S8. writ, gewrit.] 

1. That which is written; writing; scripture; — 
applied especially to the Scriptures, or books of the 
Old and New Testaments; as, sacred writ, ‘ Al- 
though in Holy Writ not named.” Milton. 

The old city of Babylon, so much spoken of in Holy Writ. 

Knolles. 

2. (Law.) An instrument in writing, under seal, 
in an epistolary form, issued from the proper au- 
thority, commanding the performance or non-per- 
formance of some act by the person to whom it is 
directed; as,a writ of entry, of error, of execution, 
of injunction, of mandamus, of return, of sum- 
mons, and the like. 


(Sr Writs are usually witnessed or tested in the name 
of the chief justice or principal judge of the court out of 
which they are issued; and those directed to a sheriff, or 
other ministerial officer, require him to return them on a 
day specified. In former English law and practice, writs 
in civil cases were either original or judicial; the former 
were issued out of the Court of Chancery, under the great 
seal, for the summoning of a defendant to appear, and were 
granted before the suit began, and in order to begin the 
same; the latter were issued out of the court where the 
original was returned, after the suit was begun, and dur- 
ing the pendency of it. Tomlins. Brande. Encyc. Brit. 
The term writ is supposed by Mr. Reeves to have been 
derived from the fact of these formule having always 
been expressed in writing, being, in this respect, distin- 
guished from the other proceedings in the ancient action, 
which were conducted orally. 

Writ (rit), imp. & p. p. of write. See WRITE. 

Writ/a-tive (rit/-), a. Inclined to write ; —correla- 
tive and opposed to talkative. [Rare and low.} Pope. 

Write (rit), v. ¢. [imp. WROTE; p. p. WRITTEN, 
or WRIT; p. pr. & vb.n.WRITING.] [A-S. writin, 
gewritan, O. Sax. writan, to write, break, O. Fries. 
writa, Icel. & Sw. rita, to write, O. D. ryten, riden, 
to split, tear, D. rijten, L. Ger. riten, Ger. reissen, 
to split, Goth. vrits, a stroke, dash, letter.] 

1. To set down, as legible characters; to form for 
the conveyance of meaning; to inscribe on any 
material by a suitable instrument ; as, to write the 
characters called letters; to write figures. 

2. To set down for reading; to express in legible 
or intelligible characters ; to inscribe; as, to write 
a deed; to write a bill of divorcement; hence, spe- 
cifically, to set down in an epistle; to communicate 
by letter, 

Last night she enjoined me to write some lines to one 


she loved. hak. 
I chose to write the thing I durst not speak 
To her I loved. Prior. 


3. Hence, to compose or produce, as an author, 

I purpose to write the history of England from the acces- 
sion of King James the Second down to a time within the 
memory of men still living. Macaulay. 

4. To impress durably; to engrave; as, truth 
written on the heart. 

5. Tomake known by writing; to record ; to prove 
by one’s own written testimony ;— often used re- 
flexively. 

He who writes himself martyr by his own inscription is like 
an ill painter, who, by wating on a shapeless picture which 
he hath drawn, is fain to tell passengers what shape it is, 
which else no man could imagine. Hilton. 

To write to, to communicate by a written document to. 
— Written laws, laws deriving their force from express 
legislative enactment, as contradistinguished from wu7- 
written or common law. See Law. 

Write (rit), v.7. 1. To form characters, letters, or 
figures, as representative of sounds or ideas; to 
express words and sentences by written signs, 

So it stead you, I will write, 
Please you command. Shak. 

2. To be regularly employed or occupied in 
writing, copying, or accounting ; to act as clerk or 
amanuensis; as, he writes in one of the public 
offices. 

3. To frame or combine ideas and express them 
in words; to play the author ; to recite or relate in 
books; to compose. 

They can write up to the dignity and character of their au- 
thors. Felton. 

4. To compose or send letters. 

He wrote for all the Jews concerning their freedom, 


; 1 Esdras iv, 19. 
Writ’er (rit/er), n. [A-S. writere.] 
1. One who writes, or has written; a scribe; a 
clerk, 


Out of Zebulon [came] they that handle the pen of the writer. 
Judg. v.14, 
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WRITERSHIP 


g. An author, 
This pitch, as ancient writers do report, doth defile. Shak. 


3. A clerk in the East India Company service, 
who, after having served a certain number of years, 
becomes a factor. Simmonds. 


Writer of the tallies (Eng. Law), an officer of the ex- 
chequer of England, who acts as clerk to the auditor of 
the receipt, who writes upon the tallies the whole letters 
of the tellers’ bills. ‘‘ The use of tallies in the exchequer 
has been abolished.” Wharton.— Writer to the signet, 
one of a class of lawyers in Scotland, nearly correspond- 
ing to an attorney-at-law in English and American prac- 
tice ;— called also clerk to the signet. 

(S" Writers to the signet derive their name from the 
circumstance that they were anciently clerks in the office 
of the Secretary of State, by whom writs were prepared 
and issued under the royal signet, or seal; and when the 
signet became employed in judicial proceedings, they ob- 
tained a monopoly of the privileges of acting as agents or 
attorneys before the Court of Session. Burrill. 


Writ/er-ship (rit/-), n. The office of a writer. 
Writhe (rith), v.¢. [imp. & p.p. WRITHED (WRITHEN, 
obs. or poet.); p. pr. & vb. N. WRITHING.] [A-S. 
wridhan, to wreathe, writhe. See WREATHE. ] 
1. To twist with violence; to distort; to wring. 


r 


His features seem writhen as by a palsy-stroke. Spenser. 

A writhen staff his step unstable guides. Fairfax. 
Then Satan first knew pain, 

And writhed him to and fro. Milton. 


Her mouth she writhed, her forehead taught to frown. 
Dryden. 
His battle-writhen arms, and mighty hands, 
Lay naked on the wolf-skin. 
2.. To wrest; to distort; to pervert. 
The reason which he yieldeth showeth the least part of his 
meaning to be that whereunto his words are writhed. IHooker. 
3. To extort; to wring; to wrest. [Rare.] 


The nobility hesitated not to follow the example of their 
sovereign in writhing money from them by every species of 
oppression. IV. Scott. 

Writhe (rith), v.i. To twist; to be distorted; as, 
to writhe with agony. 

After every attempt, he felt that he had failed, and writhed 
with shame and vexation. Macaulay. 

Writh/le (rith/)), v. ¢. [From writhe.] To wrinkle. 
[ Obs. and rare. ] Spenser. 

Writ/img (rit/ing), m. 1. The act or art of forming 
letters and characters on paper, wood, stone, or 
other material, for the purpose of recording the 
ideas which characters and words express, or of 
communicating them to others by visible signs. 

2. Any thing written or expressed in letters; as, 
(a.) Any legal instrument, as a deed, a receipt, a 
bond, an agreement, or the like. (b.) Any written 
composition ; a pamphlet; a work; a literary 
production; a book; as, the writings of Addison. 
(c.) An inscription. 


The writing was, ‘Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” 
John xix. 19. 


Tennyson. 


Writing obligatory (Law), a bond. 

Writ/ing-book (rit/ing-), n. A book for practice 
in penmanship. 

Writ/ing-désk (rit/ing-),m. A desk with a slop- 
ing top for writing upon; also, a case containing 
writing materials, and used in a similar manner. 

Writ/ing-maAs’ter (rit/ing-), n. One who teaches 
the art of penmanship. 

Writ/ing-pa/ per (rit/ing-), n. Paper finished with 
a smooth surface, sized, and fitted for writing upon. 

Writ/ing-sehool (rit/ing-), nm. A school for in- 
struction in penmanship. 

Writ/ing-ta/ble (rit/ing-), n. A table fitted or 
used for writing upon. 

Wriz/zle (riz/zl), v.¢. To wrinkle; to writhle. [ Obs.] 

Wrodk/’en (r0k/n), p. p. of wreak. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Wrong (rong, 21), a. ([Dan. vrang, Sw. vrang, 
wrong, false, Icel. r@mgr, oblique, wrong, A-S. 
wrang, wrong, injury, L. Ger. & D. wrang, bitter ; 
allied to wring, q. | 

1. Not fit or suitable to an end or object; not ap- 
propriate for use ; not according torule; unsuitable ; 
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improper; mistaken; incorrect; as, the wrong side 
of a garment; to hold a book with the wrong end 
uppermost. 

I have deceived you both; I have directed you to wrong 
places. Shak. 

2. Not suitable to the highest and best end; not 
morally right; deviating from rectitude; not just 
or equitable; not right or proper; not legal; er- 
roneous; as, a wrong practice; wrong ideas; wrong 
measures; wrong inclinations and desires; wrong 
judgment, 

3. Not according to truth; erroneous; as, a wrong 
statement. 

Syn.—Injurious; unjust; faulty; detrimental; incor- 
rect; erroneous; unfit; unsuitable. 

Wrdng (ring), n. That which is not right; what- 
ever deviates from moral rectitude; usually, an act 
that involves evil consequences, as one which in- 
flicts injury on a person; any injury done to an- 
other; a trespass; a violation of right. 

Friend, I do thee no wrong. Natt. xx. 13. 


As the king of England can do no wrong, 80 neither can he 
do right but in his courts and by his courts. Milton. 


The obligation to redress a wrong is at least as binding as 
that of paying a debt. E. Everett. 

07 Wrongs are private or public. Private wrongs are 
civil injuries, immediately affecting individuals ; public 
wrongs are crimes and misdemeanors which affect the 
community. Blackstone. 

In the wrong, on the wrong side; not in the right; main- 
taining or defending injustice or error; in error. 


Wrong (ring), adv. Not rightly; amiss; morally 
ill; erroneously. 
Ten censure wrong for one that writes amiss. Pope. 


Wring (ring), v. t. [imp. & p. p. WRONGED; 
p. pr. & vb. nN. WRONGING.] 

1. To treat with injustice; to deprive of some 
right, or to withhold some act of justice from ; to do 
undeserved harm to; to injure, 

He that sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul. 
Prov, viii. 36. 

2. To impute evil to unjustly; as, if you suppose 
me capable of a base act, you wrong me, 

Wrodng’-do/er (réng’/d00/er), n. 

1. One who injures another, or does wrong. 

2. (Law.) One who commits a tort or trespass. 

Bouvier. 

Wring/-do/ing (ring/-), m. Evil or wicked act or 
action, 

Wrong’er (réng/er), . 
jures another. 

Wrdng/ful (ring/fyl, 21), a. Full of wrong; injuri- 
ous; unjust; unfair; as, a wrongful taking of prop- 
erty; wrongful dealing. 

Wrding’ful-ly (rong/ful-l¥), adv. Ina wrong man- 
ner; unjustly; in a manner contrary to the moral 
law, or to justice; as, to accuse one wrongfully ; to 
suffer wrongfully. 

Wroing’héad (rong/héd), n. A person of a per- 
verse understanding. 

Wrdng’héad (rong/htd), a. Wrongheaded. 

Wrdng’héad-ed (rong/héd-),a. Wrong in opinion 
or principle; having a perverse understanding ; per- 
verse. 

Wring’héad-ed-ness (ring/-), n. The state or 
quality of being wrongheaded ; perverseness; erro- 
neousness. 

Wrong’less (réng’les), a. Not wrong; free from 
wrong. [Obs.] 

Wrong’less-ly (réng/-), adv. Without injury to 
any one. [Obs. Sidney. 

Wroing’ly (réng/l¥), adv. In a wrong manner; un- 
justly ; amiss; as, he judges wrongly of my motives. 
“ And yet wouldst zr ongly win.” Shak. 

Wroing/ness (ring/-), n. The quality or state of 
being wrong; error. 

Wroing’/oitts (ring/gus),a. (Scots Law.) Notright; 
illegal; as, wrongous imprisonment. Craig. 

Wrdng’-timed (réng’-), a. Done at an improper 
time; ill-timed. 


One who wrongs or in- 








WYVERN 


Wrote (rot, 20), imp. of write. See WRITE. 
Wroth (rawth), a [A-S. wradh, O. Sax. wrédh, 
wreth, L. Ger. & D. wreed, Dan. & Sw. vred, Icel. 
reidhr, O. H. Ger, reid, M. H. Ger. reit, curled, 
twisted. Cf. WRATH.] Full of wrath; angry; in- 
censed; much exasperated; wrathful. ‘‘ Wroth to 
see his kingdom fail.” Milton. 
Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell. Gen. iv. 5. 


Wrdiught (rawt), imp. & p. p. of work. [A-S. 
wrohte, wroht, gewroht, and worhte, worht, geworht, 
from wyrcan, wyrcean, to work.] See Work. 

Wrought tron. See Iron. 

Wriing (rting), imp. & p. p. of wring. See WRING. 

Wry (ri), a. (Cf. Goth. vraiqvs, oblique, curved, 
Dan. vrie, vride, to bend, Sw. vrida, Eng. writhe 
and wreathe.} mee Pas 

1. Turned to one side; twisted; distorted; as, a 
wry neck; a wry mouth. 

2. Hence, deviating from the right direction; as, 
wry words. 

Not according to the wry rigor of our neighbors, who never 
take up an old idea without some extravagance in its applica- 
tion. Landor. 

3. Wrested; perverted. [Zare.] 

He... puts a wry sense upon Protestant authors. Atterbury. 

Wry face, a distortion of the countenance indicating 
impatience or discomfort; a grimace. 

Wry (ri), v. 7. To deviate from the right way; to go 
away or astray. [Ovs.] 

Must murder wives much better than themselves 
For wrying but a little. 


WrfF (ri), v. t. 


ak. 
To distort; to wrest; to vex; to 
worry. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
Wry/néck (ri/ntk), m. 1. A twisted or distorted 
neck; a deformity in which the neck is drawn to 
one side, and at the same time somewhat forward. 
2. (Ornith.) A 
small bird of the 
eastern continent, 
allied to the 
woodpecker; the 
Yunx torquilla ; 
—so called from 
the singular man- 
ner in which, 
when surprised, it 
turns its head 
over its shoulder. 
Wry/nécked (ri/- 
ntkt), a. Having 
a distorted neck. 
Wry/’/ness (ri/- 
nes), 2. The state 
of being wry or 
distorted. [ Rare.] 
Mountague. 
Wiull, v.t The 
same as WILL. 





[ Obs. or Scot.) Wryneck. 
Wych/-ha/zel, n. 
The same as WITCH-HAZED, q. V. 


WYych/-élm, n. [Cf. WITCH-HAZEL, 2.] 


} (Bot.) A 
variety of the elm (Ulmus montana), called also 
Scotch elm, a native of Great Britain; witch-elm. 


WYe/liff-ite,m. A follower or adherent of Wyc- 
liffe, the English reformer; a Lollard. 

WYe, n.; pl. WYES. One of the two pieces or bear- 
ings resembling the letter Y in shape, in the open- 
ing or notch of which rest the ends of the axis 
supporting the telescope in a theodolite or level, 
the pivots in a transit instrument, and the like. 
[Written also Y, pl. ¥’s.] 

Wynd,n. [From A-S. windan, to wind, turn.] A 
narrow lane or alley. [Scoé.] 

Wynn, n. <A kind of timber truck or carriage. 

Simmonds. 

Wy’vern, n. [See WIvER, WIVERN.] (Her.) A 
kind of flying serpent, sometimes represented in 
coats of arms; a two-legged dragon. 
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».4 the twenty-fourth letter of the English alpha- 

9 bet, is borrowed, as to its form, from the Greek 
X. At the end of words, it has the sound of ks, as 
in wax, lax ; in the middle, the sound of ks, or some- 
times of gz, as in axis, example, exhaust. At the 
beginning of a word, it has the sound of z, See 
Principles of Pronunciation, § 104. 


2" Before the employment by the Greeks of their 
character = or £, it was their common custom to rep- 
resent this sound by X ¥ rather than by K Y. The Ro- 
mans copied this Greek practice, and we consequently 
find in Latin inscriptions such forms as MAXSVMYS, 
PROXSVMYVS, &c. But the Romans, being generally 
averse to the aspirated letters, had little or no occasion 
for the character X, except in this combination with an 
8S. The very sight, therefore, of an X, even before the 
eye came to the S, raised in the mind the idea of a sibi- 
lant, and thus rendered the sibilant itself a superfluous 
letter, which, because it was superfluous, was before long 
omitted, and the single letter X made to perform the of- 
fice of the two consonants X S. Eng. Cyc. 


Xain/the-ine (zin/the-in), x. [From Gr. favSéc, yel- 
low.] (Chem.) A yellow substance, soluble in wa- 
ter, which forms the coloring matter of some yellow 
flowers. Miller. 

Xan/thi-am (ziin/-), a. (Anc. Geog.) Of, or pertain- 
ing to, Xanthus, an ancient town of Asia Minor ;— 
applied especially to certain marbles found near 
that place. PrCyc. 

Xan/thie (ziin/thik), a. [Fr. zanthique, from Gr. 
favI6s, yellow. ] 

1. Tending toward a yellow color, or to one of 
those colors, green being excepted, in which yellow 
is a constituent, as scarlet, orange, and the like. 

2. (Chem.) (a.) Of, or pertaining to, a certain ox- 
ide, called also uric oxide, existing in the form of a 
White powder, and insoluble in water, ether, or al- 
cohol, obtained from a rare variety of urinary cal- 
culus, and from similar concretions. (b.) Of, or per- 
taining to, a certain heavy, oily, fluid acid. 

Xanthie flowers (Bot.), those flowers which have yel- 
low for their type, but can pass into red or white, though 
not into blue. 


Xan/thid (zin/thid),n. [From Gr. favSés, yellow.] 
(Chem.) A supposed compound of xanthogen with 
some basifiable or acidifiable element. [Obs.] See 
XANTHOGEN. 

Xan-thi d’t-tom (zan-), n.; pl. XAN-THID/I-A. [N. 
Lat., fr. Gr. favS6s, yellow.] (Zodl.) A microscopic 
plant or proto- > 
phyte, having a 
globular, flat- 
tened shape, and 
bristled with spir- 
acules. It is 
found fossil in 
flint or hornstone, 
and is common, 
also, as a living 
creature. - 

Xan/thine (zin/- 
thin), 2. 
xanthine, 
Gr. favddc5, yel- 
low.] ( Chem.) 
The yellow, in- 
soluble coloring matter contained in certain plants 
and the petals of certain flowers, as those of the 
sunflower. 

Xin/thite (zin/thit, 49), n. [Gr. favdés, yellow.] 
(Min.) A mineral occurring in rounded grains and 
foliated masses, of a yellow color, and translucent, 
consisting chiefly of silica, alumina, lime, oxide of 
iron, oxide of manganese, and magnesia. Baird. 

Xan! thi-ieme (zin’thi-im), n. [Lat., from Gr. fav- 
36s, yellow.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, of which 
one species (X. spinoswm) yields a yellow dye. 

Xan/tho (zin’tho),n. [N. 
Lat., from Gr. fav3écs, yel- 
low.] (Zodl.) A genus of 
crustaceans, including ma- 
ny species, distributed 
through most seas. Baird. 

Xan/tho-edne (zin/-), n. 
[Gr. favSds, yellow, and 
kévis, dust. (Min.) A 
mineral of a dull red or , 
brownish color, consisting # 
chiefly of sulphur, arsenic, 
and silver ; —so called from 
the color of its powder. 

Dana. 

Xian/tho-%én (ziin/tho-jén), n.: 

low, and yévew, to generate.] 





Xanthidia, magnified. 


Xantho floridus, 


[Gr. favS6s, yel- 
Chess) A sup- 


posed basifying and acidifying compound principle, | Ké€/s-0-mey’rieme (ze/ro-) (Synop., § 130), n. 








tormerly considered to be analogous to cyanogen, 
and believed to consist of sulphur and carbon, which, 
with certain metals, forms xanthides, and with hy- 
drogen forms an acid analogous to hydrocyanic. 
Xain/tho-phfll (zin/tho-ffl), n. [Gr. fav$ds, yel- 
low, and @vAXov, leaf.] (Chem.) Yellow coloring 
matter contained in the leaves of trees in autumn. 
Mdan/tho-rhé!a (zin/tho-ré/a), n. [Gr. favSés, 
yellow, and pety, to flow.] (Bot.) A genus of plants 
found in Australia, having numerous long, linear 
leaves, very closely set, and exuding from the 
stem a reddish-yellow, inodorous resin, which is 
sometimes employed in Australia as a remedy for 
diseases of the chest, and, by the natives, to form a 
sort of mastic or cement with which they calk their 
boats and fasten their weapons, Baird. 
Xan/tho-rht! =a (zkn/tho-ri/za), n. [Gr. favSéc, 
yellow, and pi{a, root.] (Bot.) A genus of North 
American plants, including but one species (X. 
apiifolia), having roots of a deep-yellow color; 
yellow-root. The bark is intensely bitter, and is 
sometimes used as a tonic. Baird. 
Xan/thor-thite (zin/thor-thit, 49), n. (Min.) A 
variety of allanite, of a yellowish color, and contain- 
ing much water. Dana. 
Xan/thotis (zin/thus),a. Yellow; yellow-haired; 
as, the xanthous races. [Rare.] Prichard, 
NMan-thix'y-liem (zan-thdks’-), n. (Gr. tavdéc, 
yellow, and vAov, wood.] (Bot.) A genus of prick- 
ly shrubs or small trees, the wood of which is of a 
yellow color; prickly-ash. All parts of the plant, 


which is sometimes used in medicine, are pungent 
Gray. 


and aromatic. 

Xé/bee (zé/bek), n._ [Fr. che- 
bec, Sp. xabeque, jabeque, Pg. 
zabeco, It. sciabecco, zambec- 
co, Ger. schebecke, from Turk. 
sumbeki, a kind of Asiatic 
ship, Per. sumbuk, Ar. sum- 
bak, asmallship.] (Naut.) A 
small, three-masted vessel, 
used in the Mediterranean 
Sea. With a fair wind, in 
good weather, it carries two = 
large square sails; when close = 
hauled, it carries large lateen == 
sails, Mar. Dict. = 

Xn! e-la' st-a (zén/e-1a/zhi-a), 
mn. [Gr. fevndacia, expul- 
sion of strangers.] (Gr. Antig.) A Spartan insti- 
tution which prohibited strangers from dwelling in 
Sparta beyond a stated time, and also from enter- 
ing the city except on certain days, its object being 
to preserve the national simplicity of manners, and 
prevent foreigners from prying into their measures. 

Xé/nd-tiam (ze/ni-um), n.; pl. XE/NI-A, [Lat., from 
Gr. févtov, gift to a guest, from févos, guest.] (An- 
tig.) (a.) A present given to a guest or stranger, or 
to a foreign embassador. (b.) (pl.) Pictures of still- 
life, fruit, fish, and the like, many of which have 
been found as decorations on the walls of houses in 
Pompeii. They appear to have been popular for 
this use among the ancients. Fairholt. 

X@/n0-d0/ehi-tum (ze/no-), n. [See infra] <A 
room ina monastery for the reception and enter- 
tainment of strangers and pilgrims, and for the re- 
lief of paupers. Weale. 

Xe-ndd/o-ehy (ze-ndd/o-k¥), n.  [Gr. fevMoyia, 
from févos, a guest, a stranger, and déyeodat, to re- 
ceive.] Reception of strangers; hospitality. [ Obs.] 

Xén/o-time (zén/o-tim), n. [Ger. xenotim, from Gr. 
tevdrtuos, honoring guests or strangers, from févo0s, 
a guest, a stranger, and rip, honor, repnav, to hon- 
or.}] A native phosphate of yttria, having a yel- 
lowish-brown color. Dana. 

Xé€r/a-phim (ztr/a-fim), n. An old money of ac- 
count in Bombay, equal to three fifths of a rupee. 

Xe-ra!$i-a& (ze-ra/zhe-a), n. [From Gr. feos, dry.] 
(Med.) A disease of the hair, which becomes dry, 
ceases to grow, and resembles down covered with 





Xebec. 


dust. Dunglison. 
Xér’es (ztr/es), n. [Sp.] Sherry; —so called from 
the district of Spain where itis made. Simmonds. 


X@/riff (ze/rif), n. A gold coin formerly current in 
Egypt and Turkey, of the value of about 98. 6d., or 
about $2.30;—applied also, in Morocco, to the 
ducat. Simmonds. 

Xé/ro-col-lijr/t-tim (z8/r0-), n. [Lat., Gr. inpoKod- 
hoptov, from inpés, Ary, i. e., thick, and xoAdtprov, 
an eye-salve.]| (Med.) A dry collyrium or eye- 
salve, Coxe. 

Xe-r0'dés (ze-rd/deez), n. [Gr. tnoddns, aryish, 
from {npdés, dry, and etdos, likeness.] (Med.) Any 
tumor attended with dryness. IN 








XYSTER 


Lat., Gr. Enpdpupov, from inpés, dry, and pdpov, an 
unguent or ointment.] A dry ointment. Coxe. 

Xe-réph/a-Zy (ze-rif/a-j¥), n. [Lat. xerophagia, 
Gr. inpopayia, from fypés, dry, and gayeir, to eat.] 
The eating of dry meats, —a sort of fast among the 
primitive Christians. 

Xe-r6ph/thal-my (ze-réf/thal-my, or ze-rip/thal- 
my) (Synop., § 130), n. [Lat. xerophthalmia, Gr. 
GnpopSadpia, from fnpds, dry, and dP Sadyuds, the 
eye. See OpHTHALMY.] (Med.) A dry, red sore- 
ness or itching of the eyes, without swelling or a 
discharge of humors. 

Xe-rod'tés (ze-r0/teez), nm. [Gr. fnpdrns, dryness, 
from inpés, dry.] (Med.) A dry habit or disposition 
of body. 

Aitph!i-as (z\f/i-as), n. 
timos, a sword.] 

1. (Ichth.) A genus of fishes, to which the Xiphias 
gladius, or common sword-fish, belongs. 

2. (Astron.) (a.) A constellation in the southeri 
hemisphere. (b.) A comet shaped like a sword. 
Xt -phid'é-tem (zi-fid/i-tim), n. [Gr. figos, sword.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants having stiff, sword-shaped 
leaves. Loudon. 

Xiph/oid (zif/oid) (Synop., § 130), a. [Fr. viphoide, 
Gr. {cgdoetdijs, Sword-shaped, from figos, a sword, 
and ¢eidos, form, shape.] (Anat.) Resembling a 
sword; ensiform. 


[Lat., Gr. %«dias, from 


Aiphoid or ensiform cartilage (Anat.), a small, pointed 
cartilage placed at the bottom of the breast-bone. 


Xi-phoid’és (zi-phoid/éz), n. [See Xrenorn.] 
(Anat.) The xiphoid cartilage. Dunglison. 

Xy-lin/thrax (zi-lin/thraks), n. [Gr. fé\ov, wood, 
and avSpat, coal.] Wood-coal or charcoal; —so 
called in distinction from mineral coal. 

Xy/iite (zi/lit), nm. [From Gr. fd\ov, wood, and Xi- 
Sus, stone. ] 

1. (Min.) A mineral resembling xylotile, of a 
brown color and asbestiform structure, and consist- 
ing chiefly of silica, sesquioxide of iron, lime, mag- 
nesia, and water. Dana. 

2. (Chem.) A volatile, inflammable liquid which 
exists in crude or impure pyroligneous acid. 

XG/lo-b&al'sa-mitm (zi/lo-), n. [Lat., Gr. fvdo- 
Badcapor, from f6Xov, wood, and Badoapos, the bal- 
sam-tree.] (Med.) A resinous juice obtained from 
the wood and branches of Amyris opobalsamum, 
and A. Gileadensis of Linnzeus. Dunglison. 

Xy/llo-graph (zi/lo-graif), mn. An engraving on 
wood, or the impression from such an engraving. 

XYy-lde’/ra-pher (zi-lég/ra-fer),n. One who prac- 
tices xylography. 

Xy/lo-graph/ie (zi/lo-grif’ik), a. [Fr. xylo- 

Xy/lo-graph/ie-al (zi/lo-graf/ik-al), | graphique.] 
Belonging to xylography, or wood-engraving. 

Xy-log’/ra-phy (zi-log/-),n. [Fr.xylographie, from 
Gr. fidov, wood, and ypadery, to engrave, write.] 
Wood-engraving; the act or art of cutting figures in 
wood, in representation of natural objects. 

XY-loid/ime (zi-loid/in), nm. [Gr. ZéAvv, wood, and 
eidvs,form.] A white explosive compound made by 
the action of strong nitric acid in starch, or woody 
fiber. Itis related to gun-cotton, but explodes with 
less violence. Gregory. 

Xy-léph/a-gan (zi-lif/a-gan), n. [See infra.] 
(Entom.) One of a tribe of coleopterous insects, 
comprehending those of which the laryes devour 
the wood of trees in which they are developed; — 
applied also to a family of dipterous insects, the 
larves of which have similar destructive habits. 

XY-lLSph/a-goiis (zi-l6f/a-giis), a [Gr. {vAopayos, 
eating wood, from {jdov, wood, and ayety, to eat; 
Fr. xylophage.] Eating or feeding on wood. 

Xy-loph/i-lan (zi-lof/i-lan), n. [Gr. f6dov, wood, 
and Atv, to love.] (Entom.) One of a tribe of 
beetles, comprehending those which live on decayed 
wood, Brande. 

Xy’lo-tile (zi/lo-til), n. [From Gr. %é\ov, wood.] 
(Min.) An opaque, glimmering, delicately fibrous 
mineral, of a light or dark wood-brown, or some- 
times green, color, consisting chiefly of silica, ses- 
quioxide of iron, magnesia, and water. Dana. 

X¥st (zist), n, ([Fr. xyste, Lat. xystus, Gr. 

Xgs'tus (zis/-), fvorés, from fvewv, to scrape, 
polish; —so called from its smooth and polished 
floor.] (Anc. Arch.) A long and open, or some- 
times covered, court, with porticoes, for athletic 
exercises, as wrestling, running, and the like. 

AXYst/ireh (zist/ark), 2. fox fvards, xyst, and 
adoxew, to rule.] An officer having the superintend- 
ence of the xystos. W. Smith. 

XYs/ter (zis/ter), m. [Gr. fvorfp, a scraper, from 
féew, to scrape.] A surgeon’s instrument for 
scraping bones. 
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Yaie’ca-wood, n. 


Yacht (yot), n. 


| 


Yacht/er (ydt/-), n. 
YVacht/ing (yot/ing), n. 


Vacht/ing (yét/ing), a. 


Wa/Zer (yaw’ger), n. 


Wak, n. [Thibetian 


Wam, n. 


Y, 


' grunting ox 


the twenty-fifth letter of the English alphabet, 
derives its form from the Greek Y, whence itis 
called, in French and Spanish, the ‘“ Greek I.” 
At the beginning of words or syllables, except when 
used as a prefix, it is a consonant element. In the 
middle and at the end of words, it is a vowel, having 
precisely the same sound as 7. It is sounded as 7% 
long when accented, as in defy, rely; and as ¢ short 
when unaccented, as in vanity, glory, synonymous. 
See Principles of Pronunciation, § § 35, 36, 54, 55, 
105. Ina great number of words derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon, g has been changed into y, as in gear, 
changed into year,dzg into day, geornian into yearn, 
gyllan into yell, gealew into yellow, and the like. 


t= VY has been called the Pythagorean letter, because 
its Greek original represents the sacred triad, formed by 
the duad proceeding from the monad; and also because 
it represents the dividing of the paths of vice and virtue 
in the development of human life. Vis used by ancient 
writers, especially Spenser, as a prefix of the past parti- 
ciple, used or omitted at will, and is also sometimes em- 
ployed by modern writers in burlesque, or in imitation of 
the antique. Itis more rarely prefixed to the preterit. The 
following are instances: y-bet, beaten; y-bent, bent, ad- 
dicted, inclined; y-blent, blinded, or dazzled; y-bore, 
born; y-bredd, bred, or created; y-clad, clad, clothed; 
y-cleepe, to call; y-cleped, called; y-clothed, clothed; 
y-drad, dreaded; y-dread, to dread; y-dreeid, afraid; 
y-glance, to glance; y-feed, to feed; y-fed, fed, re- 
freshed; y-fretted, adorned with fret-work; y-go, to g0; 
y-meilt, to melt; y-spend, to spend; y-place, to put, place, 
bring; y-plight, to plight; y-rend, to rend; y-rive, to 
rive, or split; y-slake, to slake, quench; y-take, to take; 
y-thrill, to thrill; y-pay, to pay; #-shend, to disparage ; 
y-shrill, to utter in a shrill tone; y-toss, to toss; ¥-wan- 
der, to wander; and many others. 


1. One of the forked pieces which 
support the pivots of a transit instrument, of the 
telescope of a theodolite, and the like; a wye;—so 
called from its form. See WYE. 

2. (Railways.) A portion of track consisting of 
two converging tracks connected by a cross-track. 
An ornamental wood from 
Jamaica, of a pale brown color, with streaks of hazel- 
brown. ra 
[D. jagt, O. D. jacht, jaght, jaghte, 
jaght-schip, from jagt, jacht, Ger. jagd, a chase, 
hunting, from 
D.& Ger.jagen, 
to chase, hunt; 
Ger. jacht, 
jachtschiff,Dan. 
jagt, Sw. jakt, 
jaktskepp.] 
(Naut.) A light 
and_ elegantly 
furnished ves- 
sel, used either 
for private par- 
ties of pleasure, 
or as a vessel of 
state to convey 
princes, &c., 
from one place 
to another; a Yacht 
sea-going vessel aoe 
used only for pleasure trips, racing, and the like. 

First-class yacht, a yacht of above thirty tons burden. 

Simmonds. 
One engaged in sailing a yacht. 
Sailing on pleasure excur- 
sions in a yacht. 
Relating to yachts and 
their use; as, a yachting excursion. 
[N. H. Ger. jdéger, a hunter ; 


M. H. Ger. jager, jagdre, O. H. Ger. jagari, from 
N.& M.H. Ger. jagen, O. H. Ger. jagon, to chase, 
hunt.] (Mil.) One belonging to a body of light in- 
[Written also jager.] 


fantry armed with rifles. 


yak. ] (Zo6l.) A 
ruminant mam- 
mal of the bovine 
tribe; Poéphagus 
grunniens ; the 
of 
Tartary; the sar- 
lac or sarlyk. 

[Fr. ig- 
name, Sp..gnama, 
igname,  tname, 
name, Pg. & N. 
Lat. inhame, West 
Indian  ithame.] 
(Bot.) A large, esculent tuber or root of various 
climbing plants, of the genus Dioscorea, growing 





= 


SMW > 


Yak, or Chauri Gau. 


Va’ma, n. 


Yank, v. ¢. 
Yank, n. 1. A jerk or twitch. 
Van/kee (yaink’/e), n. 





Yap, v. 7. 


Wa/’pon, or Ya/pom (Synop., § 130), n. 


Var/age, n. 


Vird, n. 
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Y. 


in tropical climates, and forming, when roasted or 
boiled, a wholesome, pal- 


atable, and nutritious 
food. The West Indian 
yam, the best known 


species, is D. alata. 
[Skr. yama, a 
twin.] (Hindoo Myth.) 
The judge and ruler of the 
departed; the Hindu Plu- 
to, or king of the infernal 
regions: originally con- 
ceived of as one of the first 
pair from whom the human 
race is descended, and the 
beneficent sovereign of his 
descendants in the abodes 
of the blest; later, a ter- 
rible deity, the tormentor 
of the wicked. He is rep- 
resented of a green color, 
with red garments, having a crown on his head, 
his eyes inflamed, and sitting on a buffalo, with a 
club in one hand. 
To give a throwing or jerking motion 
[Collog. U. S.] 
[Collog. U. S.] 
[ Collog. and vulgar.) 
{Commonly considered to be 
a corrupt pronunciation of the word English, or of 
the French word Anglais, by the native Indians of 
America. According to Thierry, a corruption of 
Jankin, a diminutive of John, a nickname given to 
the English colonists of Connecticut by the Dutch 
settlers of New York. Dr. Wm. Gordon (Hist. of 
the Amer. War, ed. 1789, vol. i., pp. 824, 325) says 
it was a favorite cant word in Cambridge, Mass., as 
early as 1713, and that it meant excellent; as, a yan- 
kee good horse, yankee good cider, &c. He supposes 
that it was adopted by the students there as a by- 
word, and, being carried by them from the college, 
obtained currency in the other New England colo- 
nies, until at length it was taken up in other parts 
of the country, and applied to New Englanders gen- 
erally, asaterm of slight reproach. Cf. Scot. yan- 
kie, a sharp, clever, and rather bold woman, and 
Prov. Eng. bow-yankees, a kind of leggins worn by 
agricultural laborers.] A citizen of New England; 
also, a citizen of the Northern States, or a citizen of 
the United States;—a cant name, with a tinge of 
reproach in it, applied by foreigners to all inhabit- 
ants of the United States, and by the inhabitants of 
the seceded States (since the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion of 1861) to all those who remain loyal to the 
government, 

From meanness first this Portsmouth Yankey rose, 


And still to meanness all his conduct flows. 
Oppression, A Poem by an American (Boston, 1765). 





Yama. 


to; to twitch strongly; to jerk. 


2. A Yankee. 


Wimn/o-lite (49), n. (Min.) The same as AXINITE, q.v. 
Waouré (yoort),n. A fermented drink or milk-beer 


made by the Turks. Johnston. Simmonds. 
(Cf. Fr. japper, Pr. japar, to yelp, L. 
Ger. japen, jappen, to gasp for breath, and Eng. 
yelp, yaup, yaulp.| To bark; to yelp. L’Estrange. 
a [Written 
also yaupon, youpon, yopon.| (Bot.) The Llex cas- 
sine, a shrub growing in the south-eastern parts 
of the United States, the leaves of which are used 
in making tea, and also as a medicine. 

[See YARE.] (Naut.) (a.) The power 
of moving or being managed at sea ;—said with 
reference to a ship. (b.) Furniture ; equipage ; 
tackling. [0bs.] 

He might, with his light ships, well manned with watermen, 
turn and environ the galleys of the enemies, the which were 
heavy of yarage, both for their bigness, as also for lack of wa- 
termen to row them. North. 


[A-S. geard, gerd, gird, gyrd, a rod, 
stick, a measure, a yard, O. Sax. gerda, O. Fries. 
terde, icerde, D. garde, gard, O.D. gaerde, gheerde, 
gerde, geirde, gaert, O. H. Ger. gart, N. H. Ger. 
gerte, Icel. girdi, osier. Cf. Goth. gazds, goad, Icel. 
gaddr, club.]} 

1. A measure of length, equaling three feet, or 
thirty-six inches, being the standard of English 
and American measure. 

2. A long piece of timber, as a rafter, and the 
like. [Obs.] Oxf. Gloss. 

3. The male member or organ; the penis. 

4. (Naut.) A long, slender piece of timber, near- 
ly cylindrical, suspended upon the mast, by which 
a sail is extended. 

Dock-yard, a place where ships are laid up. — Golden 
Yard, or Yard and Ell (Astron), a popular designation of 
the three stars in the belt of Orion. 








YAWL 


\ 
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Viird,n. [A-S. geard, hedge, allied to. gyrdan, to 
gird, O. Sax. gard, O. Fries. garda, Icel. gardr, 
Sw. gard, Dan. & D. gaard, Goth. gards, O. H. 
Ger. gart. Cf. GARDEN.] An inclosure; usually, 
a small, inclosed place in front of or around a 
house or barn ; as, a court-yard; a cow-yard; a 
barn-yard. 

Liberty of the yard, a liberty, granted to persons im- 
prisoned for debt, of walking in the yard, or within any 
other limits prescribed by law, on their giving bond not to 
go beyond those limits. — Prison-yard, an inclosure about 
a prison, or attached to it.—Yard of land, a yard-land. 
See YARD-LAND. 

Viard, v. t. To confine cattle to the yard; to shut 
up in a yard; as, to yard cows. 

Wiird/-iirm, n. (Naut.) Either half of a ship’s 
yard, from the center or mast to the end. 

0 Ships are said to be yard-arm and yard-arm 
when so near as to touch, or interlock their yards. 

Wird/ful, n.; pl. YARD/FULS. As much as a yard 
will contain; enough to fill a yard. : 

Viird’-land, n. A measure of land of uncertain 
quantity, varying from fifteen to forty acres. [Obs.} 

Ward/-stick, n. A stick three feet in length, use 
as a measure of cloth, and the like, 

eA cae mn. A measure of a yard; a yard- 
stick. 

Ware, a. [A-S. gearu, geraw, gearo, prepared, O. 
Sax. Pane O. H. Ger. aes M. H. Ger. ae gare, 
N.H. Ger. gar. Cf. GArRIsu.] Ready; dexterous; 
eager; lively; quick. [Obs.] 

Be yare in thy preparation. Shak. 

Yare/ly, adv. In ayare manner; readily; prompt- 
ly; quickly; dexterously; skillfully. (bs. Shak. 

Vark, v. ¢. [Prov. 
Eng.) 

Viirn,n. [A-S. gearn.Icel., Sw., Dan., 0. & N. Hi. 
Ger. garn, D. & L. Ger. garen.] 

1. Spun wool; woolen thread; also, thread of 
other materials, as of cotton, flax, hemp, or silk; 
material spun and prepared for weaving. 

2. (Rope-making.) One of the threads of which a 
rope is composed. 

3. A story spun out by a sailor for the amuse- 
ment of his companions ; a story or tale. [Collog. 
or humorous. | 

Viirn/em, a. Made of yarn; consisting of yarn. 
“A pair of yarnen stocks.” [Obs.] Turberville. 

Viir’-ntit, n. See YER-NUT. 

Wiirr, v.i. [Allied to jar, q. v.] To growl or snarl 
asadog. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 

Yir’rish, a. [Prov. Eng. yar, sour, yare, brack- 
ish.|_ Having a rough, dry taste. [Prov. ang) 

Var/row, n. [A-S. gearwe, D. gerw, O. H. Ger. 
garwd, gdrawd, M. H. Ger. garwe, N. H. Ger. 
garbe, schafgarbe.] (Bot.) A composite plant 
(Achillea millefolium), having a strong odor and 
pungent taste. Itis a native of Europe, where it is 
used as a vulnerary, and is common in the United 
States; the milfoil. It is sometimes added to beer 
to render it more intoxicating, and is used by smok- 
ers in the place of tobacco. ‘ 

Vat/a-ghan (110), n. [Turk. yatagan.] <A long 
Turkish dagger. See ATAGHAN. 

Witte, n. Agate. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] _ Spenser. 

Yaulp,)v.i. [See Yap and eur) To cry out 

VYaup, like a child; to yelp. [fare.] [Scot. 
and U,S.] [Written also yawp.] 

Yaup/er,n. One who, or that which, yaups. 

Wau/pon,7. See YAPON. 

Yaw, v. 7. [imp. & p. p. YAWED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
YAWING.] [See YEw, v. 7.] 


To yerk or jerk. See YERK. 


1. To rise in blisters, breaking in white froth, as 


cane-juice in the sugar-works. 

2. [Prov. Ger. gagen, to rock, gageln, to totter, 
shake.] (Naut.) To steer wild, or out of the line 
of her course, as a ship. 

Yaw, n. (Naut.) A movement of a vessel by which 
she temporarily alters her course; deviation from 
the right way in steering. 

VYawd, n. <A jade; 
an old horse or mare, 
[ Prov. Eng.] Grose. 


Yawl, n. [D. jol, L. 
Ger. & Dan. jolle, 
Sw. julle. Cf. Jouuy- 
BOAT.] (Naut.) A 
small ship’s-boat, 
usually rowed by . 
four or six oars. 


[Written also yaul.] 
Yawil, v. i. To cry 
out like a dog; to 
yell. ‘* There howl- 





Yawil. 
ing Scyllas yawling round about.” 


&, €, 1, 5, ti, ¥, long; a, €, 1, 5, tt, ¥, short; care, fiir, last, fall. what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; déne, for, dg, wglf, food, foot; 


* 


YAWN 


Yawn, v. i. [imp.& p. p. YAWNED; p. pr. & vb. 
Nm. YAWNING.] [A-S. gdanian, ginan, yinian, geo- 
nian, genian, L. Ger. janen, hdjdnen, Prov. Ger, 
gaunen, gienen, O. H. Ger. gindn, ginén, geindn, 
gién, giwen, gewon, M. H. Ger. ginen, genen, N. H. 
Ger. giihnen, D. geeuwen, Icel. gina, allied to Gr. 

- xaiverv, Lat. hiare. Cf. FAWN and CHAUN.] 
1. To open the mouth involuntarily through 
drowsiness, dullness, or fatigue; to gape; to osci- 


tate. ‘The lazy, yawning drone.” Shak, 
And while above he spends his breath, 
The yawning audience nod beneath. Trumbuil. 


2. To open wide; to gape as if to allow the en- 
trance or exit of any thing. 
’Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When church-yards yawn. Shak. 
3. Hence, to be eager; to desire to swallow any 
thing; to express desire by yawning; as, to yawn 
for fat livings. ‘‘ One long yawning gaze.” Landor. 
WVawn, n. 1. A deep and involuntary inspiration, 
with a pretty wide opening of the mouth, followed 
by a prolonged and more or less sonorous expira- 
tion; oscitation; a gaping. 
One person yawning in company will produce a sponta- 
neous yawn in all present, Chipman, 
2. An opening wide; a gape. Addison, 
3. A chasm, mouth, or passage-way. [Lare.] 
New gape the graves, and through their yawns let loose 
Imprisoned spirits. Alarston. 
Vawn/ing-ly, adv. Ina yawning manner, 
Vawp,v.i. To yaup or yelp. See YAup. 
Yaws,n. [African yaw, a raspberry.] (Med.) A 
disease of the Antilles and of Africa, characterized 
by tumors, of a contagious character, which, in 
shape and appearance, resemble strawberries or 
raspberries. These tumors ulcerate and are fol- 
lowed by emaciation. There are two varieties of 
this disease which differ considerably ; the one oc- 
curring in Africa, the other in America, It is 
scarcely known in Europe, 
-elé ped’ (i-klépt/), p. p. [A-S. geclipdd, p. p. of 
coer, to call. See CLEPE, and see Note under 
-] Called ; named ;—obsolete, except in bur- 
lesque or humorous writings. 


Yéar’-book (27), n. 


Wéared, a. 
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for the computation of time.— Common lunar year, the pe- | WEI, v. 7. 


riod of 12 lunar civil months, or 354 days. — Common year, 
each year of 365 days, as distinguished from leap year. — 
Embolismic or intercalary lunar year, the period of 13 
lunar civil months, or 384 days. — Fiscal year (Com.), the 
year by which accounts are reckoned, or the year be- 
tween one annual time of settlement, or balancing ¢. ac- 
counts, and another. — Gregorian year, the Julian year, 
as corrected, and now generally used among civilized 
nations. From the difference between this and the Julian 
year arises the distinction of Old and New Style. See 
STYLE. — Julian year, the year adopted by Julius Cesar, 
consisting of 365 days for three years in succession, and 
366 for the fourth, and having a mean length of 365 days, 
6 hours. — Lunar astronomical year, the period of 12 
lunar synodical months, or 354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, 
36 seconds. — Lunar year, the interval of 12 lunar months. 
— Sabbatic year (Jewish Antig.), every seventh year, 
during which the land was suffered to lie untilled. 
— Sidereal year, the time in which the sun, departing 
from any fixed star, returns to the same. ‘This is 365 
days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, and 9.7 seconds. — Yo-year, 
this year. [Obs. and rare.] Webster. 1623.— Tropical 
year, the time of the earth’s revolution from the vernal 
equinox to the same equinox again, or 865 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, 46.04 seconds. — Year of grace, the first year 
of the Christian era; Anno Domini; A. D. : 
(S The civil or legal year, in England, formerly com- 
menced on the 25th day of March. This practice con- 
tinued throughout the British dominions till the year 1752. 


1. A book published yearly; 
any annual report or summary of the statistics or 
facts of a year, designed to be used as a reference 
book; as, the Congregational Year-book. 

2. (Zng. Law.) A book containing annual reports 
of cases adjudged in the courts of England. 


ts The Year-books are the oldest English reports ex- 
tant, beginning with the reign of Edward II., and ending 
with the reign of Henry VIII. They were published an- 
nually, and derive their name from that fact. They con- 
sist of eleven parts or volumes, are written in Law 
French, and extend over nearly two hundred years. 
There are, however, several hiatus, or chasms, in the 
series. Kent. Bouvier. 


Containing years; having existed or 
continued many years; full of years; aged. [Obs.] 





YELP 


[imp. & p. p. YELLED; p. pr. & vb. n. 
YELLING.] [A-S. gillan, gellan, O. H. Ger. gellan, 
N. H. Ger. gellen, D. gillen, Sw. giilla, allied to 
A-S. & O. Sax. galan, Icel. gala, to sing. Cf. 
YAwu.] To cry out with a hideous noise; to cry 
or scream as with agony or horror, ‘‘ Nor the night 


raven, that still deadly yells.” Spenser, 
Infernal ghosts and hellish furies round 
Environed thee; some howled, some yelled. Milton, 


Yell, v.¢. To utter or declare with a yell; to pro- 
claim in a loud tone. 

Wéll, xn. Asharp, loud, hideous outery, 

Their hideous yells 
Rend the dark welkin. 

YVéVlow, a. [compar, YELLOWER ; superl. YEL- 
LOWEsT.] ([A-S, gelu, geolu, L. Ger. gel, giil, D. 
geel, O. H. Ger. gels, M. H. Ger. gelo, N. H. Ger. 
gelb, Icel, guir, Sw. gul, Dan. guul, allied to Lat. 
helvus, gilvus, gilbus, galbus, galbanus, galbinus, 
Gr. yAéos.]_ Being of a bright saffron-like color; 
of the color of gold or brass, 


A swarthy reaper from his tillage brought 
First fruits —the green ear and the yellow sheaf. Milton. 


Yellow-bird (Ornith.), a small bird with bright-yellow 
plumage; the Sylvilica xstiva (Fringilla tristis of Lin- 
neus, Carduelis Americana of Brisson), common in the 
United States. Wilson. — Vellow-boy, a gold coin. 

Vulgar.] — Yellow-bunting. (Ornith.) The same as 
(ELLOW-HAMMER, q. v.— Yellow copperas (Min.). a 
translucent mineral of a yellow color and pearly luster, 
consisting chiefly of sulphuric acid, sesquioxide of iron, 
and water. Dana.— Yellow earth, a yellowish clay, col- 
ored by iron, sometimes used as a yellow pigment. — 
Yellow fever (Med.), a malignant febrile disease of warm 
climates, which is often attended with yellowness of the 
skin, of some shade between lemon- SN 
yellow and the deepest orange-yel- 
low, and often also with what. is 
called black-vomit.— Yellow flag, a 
flag designating a quarantine-sta- 
tion, or vessel in quarantine; used 
also at military stations, and in ter- 
ritory disputed in war, to denote a 
hospital, or a carriage or transport 
for the sick or wounded. — Yellow- 
hammer (Ornith.), a European bird 


Philips. 


YVéar/ling, ». A young animal one year old, or in 
the second year of his age. 

Wéar/ling, a. Being a year old, 
lock.” Pope. 

Wéar’ly, a. [A-S. gedrlic.] 1. Happening, accru- 
ing, or coming every year; annual; as, a yearly rent 
or income. 


of the genus Lmberiza (LZ. citrinel- 
la);— called also yellow-bunting; % 
its principal colors are shades of 
gamboge, yellow, and brown ;— often 
applied in the United States to a cer- 
tain species of woodpecker. Jar- 
dine.— Yellow metal, an alloy com- 


But come, thou goddess fair and free, 
In heaven ycleped Euphrosyne. Milton. 
Wé, pron. [A-S. ge, O. Sax. ge, gi, O. Fries. gi, i, O. 
D. ghi, D. gij, jou, u, L. Ger. jt, Dan. & Sw. 2, Icel. 
er, O.& M. H. Ger. ir, N. H. Ger. ihr, Goth. jus.] 
The nominative plural of the second person; — 


“A yearling bul- 





sometimes inaccurately used as the objective. “TI 2. Lasting a year; as, a yearly plant. posed of two thirds copper and one 
will receive ye.” Milton. 3. Accomplished in a year; as, the yearly circuit third zinc, for sheathing vessels. 


Simmonds. — Yellow pine. (Bot.) 
(a.) The Pinus mitis, which yields a 
fine-grained resinous wood, much 
used in building houses and ships. (b.) The Pinus resi- 
nosa of North America.— Yellow rattle (Bot.), a plant 
of the genus Rhinanthus, having a compressed, ringent 
corolla. Loudon. 


YéVlow, n. A bright golden color, reflecting the 


most light of any, after white. It is one of the 
simple or primitive colors, ‘‘ A long, motley coat 


or revolution of the earth. 

Wéar’ly, adv. [A-S. gearlice.] Annually; once a 
year; from year to year; as, blessings yearly be- 
stowed, 


But ye are washed; but ye are sanctified. 1 Cor. vi. 11. 

Wea (ya or yé) (Synop., § 180), adv. [A-S. gea, ia, 

O. Sax. ia, O. Fries. ie, ge, Icel., Dan., Sw., D., 0. & 
N.H. Ger. & Goth. ja.] Yes; ay. See YEs. 

Let your communication be yea, yea; nay, nay. Jatt. v.37. 

(ae- Yea sometimes introduces a subject, with the sense 

of indeed, verily, tritly, itis so. ‘* Yea, hath God said, Ye 

shall not eat of every tree of the garden?” Gen. iii. 1. 

Yea is sometimes used to introduce an added specifica- 


Yellow-hammer 
(Emberiza citrinella). 


Yearly will I do this rite. Shak. 

Yéarn (14), v.i. [imp. & p. p. YEARNED; p. pr. & vb. 
nN. YEARNING.] [A-S. geornian, girnan, from georn, 
girn, gyrn, desirous, georne, gladly, Goth. gairnjan, 
to desire, O. Sax. girnean, gernean, gigirnan, Icel. 


tion, in the sense of and moreover, not only so, but also. 
‘Therein I do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” Phil. i. 18. 
It is also used substantively to denote an affirmative vote, 
or the one who cast such a vote; as, the yeas have it; 
and, in the Scriptures, as a sign of certainty or stability. 
‘* All the promises of God in him are yea, and in him 


girna, pass. girnaz, Sw. girnas, to desire, long. 
Cf. EARN. ] 
1. To be strained; to be pained or distressed; to 
suffer, [Obs.] 
Falstaff, he is dead, 


guarded with yellow.” Shak. 

Chrome yellow, the chromate of lead, used as a pigment. 
— King’s yellow, a poisonous yellow pigment, composed 
of arsenious acid and tersulphide of arsenic. Ure. 


And we must yearn therefore. Shak. | VYEV1Gw, v.t. To make yellow; to cause to have a 


amen.” 2 Cor. i. 20. , 
3 - . 2. To be filled with longing desire; to be harassed yellow tinge or color. 

Veéad,v.i.  [imp. & p. p. YODE; p. pr. & vb. nm.) oy yendered uneasy with Tongee or feeling the want Yellow, v.t. To become yellow or yellower ; to 
YEADING.] [A-S. eode, pret., went, Goth. iddja,| of a thing; to strain with emotions of affection or | _ grow yellow. 


Yéllow-golds,n. A certain flower. 2B. Jonson, 


tenderness; to long; to be eager. i Ll n 
WéWVloOw-ish, a. Somewhat yellow; as, amber is 


O. Eng. eode, geode, yode, yod, ude, yede, yeed, yead. | 
Obs.] Joseph made haste, for his bowels did yearn upon his brother. 


To go; to march; to proceed. 


In other pace than forth he yode, Gen. xiii. 30. of a yellowish color. 
Returned Lord Marmion. W. Scott. Your mother’s heart yearns toward you. Addison. | YEW/1Ow-ish-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
Years yead away and faces fair deflower. Drant. Anticlus, unable to control, somewhat yellow. 
YVéan, v.¢. & i. [imp. & p. p. YEANED; p. pr. & vb. Spoke loud the language of his yearning soul. Pope. | YEW1Gw-ness, n. 1. The quality of being yellow; 
A-S. ednian, edcnian, geednian, | Yéarn, v. t. To pain; to grieve; to vex. [Obs.] as, the yellowness of an orange, 


n. pease.) 
q 


geeacnian. 2. Jealousy. 


AN.] To bring forth young, as a She laments, sir, for it, that it would yearn your oo to [ Obs.] 
hak. 





goat or sheep; to lamb. Shak, see it. I will possess him with yellowness. Shak. 
ens oer Tae in yen: Cf, EANLING.] ae It yearns me not if men my garments wear. Shak. | Y¥INGw-reot, n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus 
young of sheep; a lamb. ak. | Véarn/ful, a. [A-S. geornfull.] Mournful; dis-| Xanthorhiza (X. apiifolia), the roots of which are 


Wéar,n. [A-8. gear, gér, O. Sax. tar, gér, O. Fries. 
ier, ger, iar, D. jaar, O. D. jaer, L. Ger. jor, Goth. 
jer, O. H. Ger. jar, N. H. Ger. jahr, Icel. dr, Dan. 
aar, Sw. dr, O. Per. yaré.] 

1. The time of the apparent revolution of the sun 
through the ecliptic; the period occupied by the 


tressing. [Obs.] 
WVéarn/ing-ly, adv. With yearning. 
WVéarn/ings, n. pl. The maws or stomachs of 
young calves, used as a rennet for curdling milk. 
[ Scot.] Simmonds. 
Chaucer. 


of a deep yellow color, Loudon. 
Yellows, n. 1. (Far.) A disease of the bile in 
horses, cattle, and sheep, causing yellowness of 
eyes; Jaundice, ‘‘ His horse... sped with spavins, 
rayed with the yellows.” Shak. 
2. A disease of peach-trees in the United States, 


earth in making its revolution around the sun; also, 
a period more or less nearly agreeing with this, 
adopted by various nations as a measure of time, as 
the lunar year of 354 days, still in use among the 
Mohammedans; the year of 360 days, of 365, and 
the like. In common usage, the year consists of 
365 days, and every fourth year of 366, a day being 
added to February on that year, on account of the 
excess above 365 days. 

2. The time in which any planet completes a rev- 


Wéarth,n. Theearth. [0bds.] 
Wéast (Synop., § 130), 2. 


A-S. gist, D. gist, gest, M. 
H. Ger. gest, jest, gis, N. H. Ger. gischt, gdscht, O. 
H. Ger. gesan, jesan, gerian, jerian, to ferment, M. 
H. Ger. gesen, jesen, geschen, gischen, geran, N. H. 
Ger. gischen, gdschen, giihren.| [Also yest.] 

1. The foum or froth of beer or other liquor in 
fermentation; a preparation used for raising dough 
for bread or cakes, and making it light and puffy; 


barm; ferment. 
2. Spume or foam of water. [Obs.] Shak. 





causing them to produce abortive yellow sprouts 
on the trunks and limbs, and soon destroying them. 

VéVlow-throat, n. (Ornith.) A small North 
American singing-bird, of the genus Sylvia, a spe- 
cies of warbler. 

YeVlow-tdp, n. (Bot.) A species of herds-grass. 

YEV1Ow-wood, 2. (Bot.) (a.) A small tree of the 
genus Cladrastis, found in America, having yellow 
wood. Gray. (b.) A species of yew found in South 
Africa; Podocarpus elongatus. (c.) The Oxleya 


olution about the sun; as, the year of Jupiter or of 
Saturn. 
3. (pl.) Age, or old age; as, a man in years. 
Anomalistical year, the time of the earth’s revolution 
from perihelion to perihelion again, which is 365 days, 6 
~ hours, 13 minutes, and 48 seconds. — Bissextile or leap 
year, the year consisting of 366 days. It is such a yearof 
the current reckoning as is evenly divisible by 4, except 
those, as 1700, 1800, &c., that are divisible by 100 and not 
by 400. The intercalary day is placed at the end of Febru- 
ary. —Ctivil year, the year which any nation has adopted 


YVéast/i-mess, n. The state of being yeasty or 
frothy. 

Véast’y,a. Frothy; foamy; spumy, like yeast. 

Véde, v.i. Togo; to yead. Obs.) 

Yeel, n, The same as EEL, q. v. ae Holland. 

Wélk, n. [Also written wok A-8. geoleca, geolca, 
allied to gelu, geolu, yellow. Cf. Ger. ei-gelb.] The 
yellow part of an egg; vitellus. 

(> This word is sometimes written yolk, but yelk is 

more accordant with the etymology. 


wanthoxyla, found in New South Wales. Simmonds. 
YVélV1lOw-wort (-wirt), n. (Bot.) A European plant 
of the genus Chlora(C. perfoliata), having a corolla 
of a bright yellow color, sometimes used in medi- 
cine, Eng. Cyc. Baird. 
YElp, v.i. [imp. & p. p. YELPED (yélpt); p. pr. & 
vb. nN. YELPING.] [A-S. gilpan, to boast, gealp, a 
loud sound, a clang, galpian, to applaud, Dan. 
gytpe, to croak, to caw, Icel. gialpa, gialfra, to make 
a tumult, O. H. Ger. gelban, to boast, gel, boasting, 
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petulance, clamor. Cf. YAP.] To utter a sharp, 
quick cry, as a hound; to bark shrilly, with eager- 
ness, pain, or fear; to yaup. 

A little herd of England’s timorous deer 

>Mazed with a yelping kennel of Frenchcurs. Shak. 

At the least flourish of a broomstick or ladle, he would fly 

to the door with a yelping precipitation. W. Irving. 

Vénd, v.t. To throw; to cast. [Prov. Eng.] 

Wé/nite (49), n. (Min.) A mineral of a black, or 
brownish-black, color, and sub-metallic luster, in- 
clining to resinous, occurring massive and in pris- 
matic crystals. It consists of oxide of iron, lime, 
and silica, and is properly an ore of iron. It was 
first obtained at Elba, and was called jeniée or ye- 
nite, in commemoration of the battle of Jena. It 
is also called lieverite, from its discoverer. Dana. 

Wed/man, n.; pl. YEO/MEN. [O. Eng. yeman, per- 
haps from man, and ye, yes, i. e., the prefix ge, and 
signifying servant, or ye, veo, i. e., young, or per- 
haps from A-S. gymend, governor, for gedmmann, 
from gedm, care, attention, O. Eng. yeme, A-S. gé- 
man, gyman, to keep, care, O. Eng. yemen, to govern, 
to take care of.] 

1. A common man, or one of the plebeians, of the 
first or most respectable class; a freeholder; a man 
free born. 

(a" A yeoman in England is considered as next in or- 
der to the gentry. The word is little used in the United 
States, unless as a title in law proceedings and instru- 
ments, designating occupation, and this only in particular 
States. 

2. An officer in the king’s household, of a middle 
rank between a gentleman anda groom. [Hng.] 

3. (Naut.) An inferior officer under the boat- 
swain, gunner, or carpenters, charged with the 
stowage, account, and distribution of the stores. 

Yeomen of the guard, a body-guard of the English soy- 
ereign, consisting of one hundred men, armed with parti- 
sans, and habited in the costume of the sixteenth century. 

Yeo/man-ly, a. Pertaining to a yeoman; becom- 
ing, or suitable to,a yeoman. [/are,] B. Jonson. 
Veod/man-ry, n. The collective body of yeomen or 


freeholders. 
The enfranchised yeomanry began to feel an instinct for 
dominion. Bancroft. 


Yéxr’gas,n. A kind of coarse woolen wrapper used 
for horse-cloths. Simmonds. 

Yérk (14), v. ¢. [imp. & p. p. YERKED (yerkt); p. pr. 
& vb. n. YERKING.] [O. Eng. yirk. See JERK.] 

1. To throw or thrust with a sudden, smart move- 
ment; to kick or strike suddenly; to jerk, 

While their wounded steeds... 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead masters. 

2. To strike or lash with a whip. [Obs.] 

Yérk, v. 7. (Here) 1. To throw out the heels; to 
kick; to lash; to jerk. 

They flirt, they yerk, they backward... fling. 

2. To move with a quick, jerking motion. 

Werk, n. A sudden or quick thrust or motion. 

Wérn,v.i. To yearn. See YEARN. 

Wérn/ful,a. Yearnful. See YEARNFUL. [Obs.] 

Vér/-entit, n. ([Dan. jordndd, Sw. jordndt, i. e., 
earth-nut. See EARTH.] -An earth-nut; a pig-nut. 
[Written also yar-nut.]} 

Weés (Synop., § 180), adv. [A-S. gese, gise, gyse, from 
gea, yes, indeed, and se,i.e., si, let it be. See YEA.] 
Ay; yea;—a word which expresses affirmation or 
consent; opposed to no. 

(2 Yes is used, like yea, to enforce, by repetition or 
addition, something which precedes; as, you have done 
all this—yves, you have done more. ‘Yes, you despise 
the man to books confined.” Pope. Walker's pronun- 
ciation of this word as yis is now considered vulgar; and 
no polite speaker, as Jameson remarks, would so pro- 
nounce it on his authority. 

{= “The fine distinction between ‘yea’ and ‘yes,’ 
‘nay’ and ‘no,’ that once existed in English, has quite 
disappeared. ‘Yea’ and ‘nay,’ in Wycliffe’s time, and 
a good deal later, were the answers to questions framed 
in the affirmative. ‘Will he come?’ ‘To this it would 
have been replied, ‘ Yea’ or ‘ Nay,’ as the case might be. 
But, ‘ Will he not come?’ To this the answer would have 
been ‘Yes,’ or ‘No.’ Sir Thomas More finds fault with 
Tyndale, that in his translation of the Bible -he had not 
observed this distinction, which was evidently therefore 
going out even then, that is, in the reign of Henry VIII.; 


Shak. 


Drayton. 


and shortly after it was quite forgotten.” Trench. 
i*e/sa-ewal, n. A state messenger inIndia. Crabb. 
Wést,n. 1. Yeast; ferment; barm. See YEAST. 


2. Froth; spume; foam. 

Weés/ter, a. [A-S. gistran, geostran, girstan, adv., 
yesterday, D. gisteren, O.H. Ger. gestren, gesterén, 
gester6n, gestra, kestre, M. H. Ger. gester, N. H 
Ger. gestern, Goth. gistra, Icel. ges, giir, allied to 
Lat. hesternus, heri, for hesi, Gr. xSés, for yés, Skr. 
hyas.] Of, or pertaining to, yesterday; last; last 
past; next before the present, 

Whom vester sun beheld 
Mustering her charms. Dryden, 
t= This word is now seldom used except in a few 
compounds; as, yesterday, yester-night, and the like. 

Wés'/ter-day, n. [A-S8. gestran diig, Goth. gistra- 
dagis. See supra.) The day last past; the day 
next before the present, i 


We are but of yesterdaz, and know nothing. Job viii. 9. 
All our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Shak. 


Wes/ter-day, adv. Onthe day last past; on the day 
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preceding to-day; as, the affair took place yester- 
day. J 
Mea teeee ve, n. The evening of yesterday ; 
Yés/ter-éve/ning,}$ the evening last past. 
Yés/ter-mérn, ‘nm. The morning of yester- 
Y*</ter-mérn/ing, lay. Coleridge. 
Wés'tern, a. [See YESTER.] Of, or pertaining to, 
yesterday ; relating to the day last past. 
Yés/ter-night (-nit), n. The last night; the night 
last past. 
Wés/ter-night (-nit), adv. On the last night. 
YVés/ter=-noon, n. The noon of yesterday ; the noon 
last past. 
Wés'/ter-week, n, 
[ Obs. or rare.] 
Wés/treen,n. Yester-evening. [Rare or Scot.] 
Late, late, yestreen, I saw the new moon 
Wi’ th’ old moon in her arms. 
Ballad of Sir Patrick Spens. 
Wést’y, a. Yeasty; frothy; foaming. See YEASTY. 
Wét, adv. [A-S. get, git, geot, gyt, giet, geta, gieta, 
gyta, O. Sax. get, O. Fries. ieta, eta, ita, tette, M. 
Ger. iczuo, ieze, N. H. Ger. jetzo, jetzt, itzo, 
ttat. : 

Tin addition ; further; besides; over and above; 
still. ‘‘ A little longer; yet a little longer.” Dryden. 

This furnishes us with yet one more reason why our Sa- 
vior lays such a particular stress on acts of mercy. Atterbury. 

The rapine is made yet blacker by the pretense of piety 
and justice. LI’ Estrange. 

2. At the same time; by continuance from a for- 
mer state; still. 

They attest facts they had heard while they were yet hea- 
thens. Addison. 

3. Up to the present time; thus far; hitherto; at 
the present time ;— and with the negative, not yet, 
not up to the present time; not as soon as now; as, 
is it time to go? Not yet. 

4. Even; at least; at all. 

A man that would form a comparison between Quintilian’s 
declamations, if yet they are Quintilian’s. Baker. 

Men may not too rashly believe the confessions of witches, 
nor yet the evidence against them. Bacon. 

Wét, conj. [See supra.] Nevertheless ; notwith- 
standing; however. 

Yet I say unto you, that Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of these. Matt. vi. 29. 

Syn.— See However. 

Wéve,v.i. To give. [OQbs.] 

Wév/en (yév/n), p.p. Given, 

Yew (yy), 2 [0. 
Eng. ew, A-8S. edw, 
tw, Fries. tf, D. df, 
O. H. Ger. wa, igo, 
M. H. Ger. twe,N. 
H. Ger.’ eibe, Dan. 
ibe, Sw. id, Ir. iub- 
har, Gael. iubhar, 
tughar, W. yw, 
ywen, L. Lat. twus, 
Sp. & Pg. iva, Fr. 
if. Cf. EuGH.] ( Bot.) 
An evergreen tree 
of the genus Taxus, 
allied to the pines, 
valued for its wood 
or timber. The yew 
frequently occurs in 
British church-yards, 

(3 The American yew (Taxus baccata, variety Cana- 
densis) is a low and straggling or prostrate bush, never 
forming an ascending trunk. Gray. 

Yew, v.%. To rise, as scum on the brine in boiling 
at the salt works. See YAw. 

Wew/en (yu/en), a. Made of yew. 

Wevw/-tree (yy/-),n. The yew. See Yew. 

Wéx,n. [A-S. geocsa, gicsa, gihsa, gisca, geocsung, 
gicsung, giscung, a sobbing, hiccoughs. Cf, Yux.] 
A hiccough. [Obs.] 
Wex, v.i. [A-S. giscian, to sob, O. H. Ger. geskizjan, 
geskizon, to gape, sob. Cf. Yux.] To hiccough. 
Wéz/de-gér/di-am (Synop., § 1380), a. (Chron.) Of, 
or pertaining to, the era of Yezdegerd, the last 
Sassanian monarch of Persia, who was overthrown 
by the Mohammedans. ‘The era is still used by the 
Parsees. It began on the 16th of June, A. D. 632. 

Wéz/i-dee, n. One of a people bordering on the 
Euphrates, whose religion is said to be a mixture of 
the worship of the devil, with some of the doctrines 
of the Magi, Mohammedans, and Christians, 

Y-fére’, adv. [From A-S. geféra, companion.] To- 
gether. [Obs. Spenser. 

Wiéld, v.t. [imp. & p. p. YIELDED; p. p. YOLD 
(obs.); p. pr. & vb. n. YIELDING.] we: gildan, 
geldan, to pay, yield, O. Sax. geldan, L. Ger., D., & 
M. H. Ger. gelden, O. Fries. gelda, jelda, Icel. gialda, 
Dan. gielde, Sw. giilla, gilda, O. H. Ger. geltan, N. 
H. Ger. gelten, vergelien, Goth. gildan, fragildan, 
usgildan.] 

1. To furnish; to afford; to render; to give forth. 
“Vines yield nectar.” Milton, 

The wilderness yieldeth food for them and their cattle. 

Job xxiv. 5. 
He makes milch-kine yield blood. Shak. 


2. To give in return for labor expended; to pro- 
duce, as payment or interest on what is expended 
or invested; as, money at interest yields six or seven 
per cent, 


The week last past; last week. 


Chaucer. 
Spenser. 


[Obs.] 





Yew (Lazcus baccata). 











YOKE 


When thou tillest the ground, it shall not henceforth meld 
unto thee her strength. Gen. iv. 12. 
3. To give up, as something that is claimed or 
demanded; to make over to one who has a claim or 
right; to resign; to surrender; to relinquish, as a 
city, an opinion, and the like, ‘Shall yield up all 
their virtue, all their fame.” Milton. 
And force perforce I'll make him yield the crown. Shak. 


4. To admit to be true; to concede; to allow. 

I yield it just, said Adam, and submit. Milton. 

5. To permit; to grant; as, to yield passage. 

6. To give a reward to; to bless. [ Obs. and rare.} 

Tend me to-night two hours, — I ask no more, — 
And the gods yield you for it. ‘ Shak. 
God yield thee, and God thank ye. Beau. & Fi. 

To yield the breath, the ghost, the life, to die; to expire; 
— often followed by wp. 

YViéld,v.i. 1. To give up the contest; to submit. 

He saw the fainting Grecians yield. Dryden. 

2. To comply with; as, I yielded to his request. 

3. To give way; not to oppose; as, men readily 
yield to the current of opinion, or to customs. 

Will ye repent, 
And yield to mercy while ’tis offered you? Shak. 

4. To give place, as inferior in rank or excellence ; 
as, they will yield to us in nothing, 

Tell me in what more happy fields 
The thistle springs, to which the lily yields? Pope. 

Wiéid, n. Amount yielded; product;— applied es- 
pecially to products resulting from growth or culti- 
vation. ‘‘ A goodly yield of fruit doth bring.” Bacon. 

Wiéld/a-ble, a. Disposed to yield. [ Obs. or rare.] 

YViéld/a-ble-mess, n. Disposition to yield or com- 
ply. [Obs. or rare.] ‘A yieldableness upon sight 
of better truths.” Bp. Hall. 

Wiéld/ange,n, 1. The act of yielding; concession. 
[ Obs. ] South, 

2. ‘The act of producing; yield, [Rare.] 

WViéld/’er, 2. One who yields. 

Wiéid/ing, p.a. Inclined to give way or comply; 
flexible; compliant; accommodating; as, a yielding 
temper. 

Yielding and paying (Law), the initial words of that 
clause in leases, in which the rent to be paid by the lessee 
is mentioned and reserved. Burrill. 

Syn.— Obsequious; attentive. — YIELDING, OBSEQUI- 
ous, ATTENTIVE. In many cases a man may be attentive 
or yielding in a high degree without any sacrifice of his 
dignity; but he who is obsequious seeks to gain favor by 
excessive and mean compliances for some selfish end. 

Jes. Iam never merry when I hear sweet music, 
Lor, The reason is, your spirits are attentive. Shak. 
Life is but air, 
That yields a passage to the whistling sword, 


And closes when ’tis gone. Dryden. 
Let neither 
Too much obsequiousness teach them insolency, 
Nor any ill usage brand us with incivility. Shirley. 


Vield/ing-ly, adv, In a yielding manner; with 
compliance. 

Viéld/ing-nmess,n. The state or quality of being 
yielding; disposition to comply. 

Wiéld/less, a. Without yielding; inflexible; un- 


yielding. [Obs.] 

Vode, imp. & p. p. of yede. [Obs.] See YEDE. 

Wo/del, )/v. t. or 7. To sing in a manner common 

YVo/dle, among the Swiss mountaineers, by sud- 
denly changing from the head-voice to the chest- 
voice, and the contrary. 

H°6'’ga,n. [Skr. yoga, union.] <A species of asceti- 
cism, among the Hindoos, which consists in a com- 
plete abstraction from all worldly objects, by which 
the Hindoo ascetic expects to obtain final emancipa- 
tion from all further migrations, and union with the 
universal spirit. 

Eoljan, n. ([Skr. yojana, from yuj, to join.}] A 
measure of distance, varying in value from four to 
ten miles, but usually about five. [Hast Indies. 

Asiat. Res. 

Woke (20),n. [A-S8. geoc, toc, iwe, L. Ger. jok, jog, 
D. juk, jok, Goth. juk, O. H. Ger. joh, N. H. Ger. 
joch, Icel. & Sw. ok, Dan. aag, allied to Lat. jugum, 
Gr. $vy6v, Lith. jungas, Skr. yuga, Slay. igo, Lat. 
jungere, Skr. yudj.] 

1. That which connects or binds; chain; link; 
bond of connection. 
This yoke of marriage from us both remove. Dryden. 


2. Hence, specifically, (a.) The frame of wood by 

which two oxen are fastened together for drawing. 
A yearling bullock to thy name shall smoke, 
Untamed, unconscious of the galling yoke. Pope. 

{=> The yoke for oxen is usually a piece of timber hol- 
lowed or made curving near each end, and is laid on the 
necks of the oxen, being secured in place by two bows, 
one inclosing each neck, and fastened to the timber. In 
France, and elsewhere on the Continent, the yoke con- 
sists of a flat piece of wood fastened to the forehead of the 
ox, each animal having a separate one. 

3. Hence, a frame worn on the neck like an ox- 
yoke, or shaped like one; as, (a.) A frame of wood 
fitted to a person’s shoulders for carrying a pail, 
&c., suspended on each side; as, a milk-maid’s 
yoke. (b.) A frame worn on the neck of an animal, 
as a Cow, a pig, a goose, to prevent passage through 
afence. (c.) A frame or conyex piece by which a 
bell is hung for ringing it. (@.) (Naut.) A frame 
at right angles to the head of a bent’s rudder, from 
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the end of which are lines by which the boat is 
steered. Totten. 
4. A mark of servitude; hence, servitude; slav- 
ery; bondage; service. 
Our country sinks beneath the yoke. Shak. 
My yoke is easy, and my burden is light. Matt, xi. 30. 
5. Two animals yoked together; a couple; a 
pair that work together. 
I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to prove them. 
Luke xiv. 19. 
6. The quantity of land plowed in a day by a 
yoke of oxen. [0Obs.] Gardner. 
7. A portion of the working day; as, to work 
two yokes, that is, to work both portions of the ay, 
or morning and afternoon. [Prov. Hug.] Halliwell. 
Woke, v. t. [imp. & p. p. YOKED (yokt); p. pr. & 
vb. n. YOKING. 
1. To put a yoke on; to join in a joke; as, to 
yoke oxen, or a pair of oxen. 
2. To couple; to join with another. 
- Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb. Shak. 
3. To enslave; to bring into bondage; to restrain; 
to confine. 


Then were they yoked with garrisons. Mlilton. 
The words and promises that yoke 
The conqueror are quickly broke. Ffudibras. 


Woke, v. 7. 
mately connected; to consort closely. 
that yokes with empire.” 

Woke’age, n. See ROKEAGE. 

Wo6ke’-élm, n. A certuin tree. 

WGke’-fEV1ow, n. [From yoke and fellow.] 

1. An associate or companion. 

2. A mate; a fellow; especially, a partner in 
marriage, 

Those who have most distinguished themselves by railing at 
the sex, very often choose one of the most worthless for a com- 
panion and yoke-fellow. Addison. 

WO’/kel, n. A country bumpkin. [Zng.] Kingsley. 

WoOke/’let, n. A small farm;—so called as requir- 
ing but one yoke of oxen to till it. [Prov. Eng.] 

YoOke’mate, n. The same as YOKE-FELLOW, q. V. 

YVold, p. p. of yield. [Obs.] See YIELD. Spenser. 

WGllk (yolk, or yok, 20) (Synop., § 130), n. 

1. The yelk of anegg. See YELK. 

2. An unctuous secretion from the skin of sheep. 

All wool, in its natural state, contains a quantity of a pe- 
culiar pot-ash soap, called in this country (Great Britain] the 
yolk, which may be washed out by water alone, with which it 
forms a sort of lather. Ure. 

3. (Bot.) The vitellus, a part of the seed of 

lants. oe 


To be joined or-associated; to be inti- 
‘¢ The care 
Tennyson. 


m, a. [See tnfra.] At a distance within view; 
yonder, [Obs. or poet.] 
Read thy lot in yon celestial sign. Milton. 
Won, adv. Yonder. [Obs. or poet.] 
First and chiefest, with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing. Bilton. 





W6nd, a. & adv. 
DER, q. V. bs. ] 
Vind, a. (Originally, beyond measure, extravagant, 
from A-S. geond, begeond, beyond, across. Sce su- 

pra.) Furious, or alienated in mind; mad. [Obs.] 
Won/der,a. [See infra.] Being at a distance with- 
in view, or conceived of as within view; that or 
those there. ‘ Yon flowery arbors, yonder alleys 
green,” Milton. 
Yonder men are too many for an embassy. Bacon. 


Win/der, adv. [A-S. geond, iand, there, beyond, 
geondan, geonda, there; L. Ger. gunt, gunnen, 
gunten, gunter, there, thither; O. D. gints, geins, 
ginder, ghindre, Goth. jaind, thither, jainar, there ; 
O. H. Ger. endnt, M. H. Ger. jenwnt, enent, Goth. 
jains, that, he, O. H. Ger. genér, M. & N. H. Ger. 
jener.| Ata distance within view. 

Yonder are two apple-women scolding. Arbuthnot. 

Wonk’er (ytink/er),n. [A-S. gedngra, disciple, pu- 
pil, from geong, young. Of. YOUNKER and YOuNG- 
STER.] A young fellow. W. Scott. 

YVoGre,adv. (From A-8. gedra, geare, gére, idra, for- 
merly, allied to gear, gér, a year; or from A-S. geo 
er, heretofore, long ago, from geo, formerly, of old, 
and @r, ere, before.] In long time past; in old 
time; long since. [Antiquated or poet.] 

Which though he hath polluted oft and yore, 

Yet I to them for judgment just do fly. 
Of yore, of old time; long ago; as, in times or days of 
yore. “But Satan now is wiser than of yore.” Pope. 

V6rk’shire Grit (ydrk/sher-). A kind of stone 
used for polishing marble and copper-plates for 
engravers. Simmonds. 

Y6t, v.t. To unite closely; to secure. [Prov. Eng.] 

Vote, v. t. To pour water on ; to soak in or mix 


[See infra.] The same as YON- 


Spenser. 


with water, [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] Grose. 
My fowls, which well enough, 
I, as before, found feeding at their trough 
Their yoted wheat. Chapman. 


You (yu), pron. [possess. YOUR, or YOURS; obj. YOU. ] 
ie . COW, dat., edwic, edw, acc., O. Eng. guw, you, 
. Ger. jach, ju, jiik, O. Sax. iu, eu, giu, O. Fries. 
iu, io, D. u, O. H. Ger. iu, tuh, wih, iuwih, uuch, 
uch, wch, M. H. Ger. iuch, twwich, iu, N. H. Ger. 
euch, Icel. ydhr, O. Sw. idhr, Sw. & Dan. éder, | 
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Goth. izvis. Yow was originally only dative and 
accusative. Cf. YrE.] The pronoun of the second 
person, in the nominative or objective case, indi- 
cating the person or persons addressed, 

I do in friendship counsel you 


To leave this place. Shak. 
In vain you tell your parting lover 
You wish fair winds may waft him over. Prior. 


(= You is properly the plural of the second personal 
pronoun, but is in all ordinary discourse used also in ad- 
dressing a single person, yet always properly combined 
with a plural verb. ‘‘ Are you he that hangs the verses 
on the trees, wherein Rosalind is soadmired?” Shak. You 
and your are sometimes used indefinitely instead of one, 
any, a, and the like. ‘This looks at a distance like new- 
plowed land; but as you come near it, yow see nothing 
but a long heap of heavy, disjointed clods.” Addison. 
“ Your medalist and your critic are much nearer related 
than the world imagine.” Addison. Of the two forms 
of the possessive, your and yours, the first is used when 
attributive and followed by the noun to which it belongs; 
as, your hand, your book; the second when attributive, 
but having the noun understood; as,my hand and yours; 
and also when predicative; as, this hat is yours. 


Yoting,a. [compar. YOUNGER; superl. YOUNGEST. ] 
(O. Eng. yong, A-S. gedng, giing, tung, O. Sax. 
ing, O. Fries. tung, tong, D. jong, L. Ger., O. & 
M. 4H. Ger. junc, N. H. Bas: jung, Icel. &ngr, Sw. 
& Dan. ung, Goth. juggs, for juhs, juhis, allied to 
Lat. juvenis, Skr. yuwan, Per. djowan.] 

1. Not long born; still in the first part of life; 
not yet arrived at adolescence, maturity, or age; 
not old; juvenile; —said of animals; as, a young 
child; a young man; a young fawn. 

2. Being in the first part of growth ; as, a young 
plant; a young tree. 

3. Having little experience; inexperienced; un- 
practiced; ignorant; weak. 

Come, elder brother, thou’rt too young in this. Shak. 


Yoting, n. The ofispringof animals, either a single 
animal or offspring collectively. 


The eggs disclosed their callow young. Milton. 
With young, with child; pregnant. 
Votimg/ish, a. Somewhat young. Tatler. 


WVYotting/ling, n. [A-S. gedngling.} A young per- 
son; a youth; also, any animal in the first part of 
life. 

He will not be so willing, I think, to join with you as with 
us younglings. tidley. 

Yoting/ly, a. Like a young person or thing; young; 
youthful. [Obds.] 


Woting’ly, adv. 1. Ina young manner ; in the pe- 


riod of youth; early in lite. [Obs.] 

2. Ignorantly; weakly. [Jtare.]} 
Yoting’ster,n. A young person; alad. [Colloq.] 
Yotingth,n. Youth. [Obs. and rare.]} 

Youngth is a bubble blown up with breath, Spenser. 


Yottingth’ly, a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
youth; youthful. [Obs. and rare.] Spenser. 

Yotink/’er,n. [See YONKER.] A young person; a 
stripling; ayonker. [Collog.] 

You’pon,n. See YAPON. 

Your, possessive pron. [O. Eng. youre, gure, A-S. 
edwer, O. Sax. tuwar, O. Fries. iwwe, L. Ger. juwe, 
jr, ju, wwe, D. uwer, uwe, uw, O. H. Ger. iuwar, 
iwar, M. H. Ger. iwwer, iwer, tur, N. H. Ger, ewer, 
Teel. ydhar, O. Sw. édar, Sw. & Dan. ede, Goth. 
izvara, tzvar.| Belonging, pertaining, or relating, 
to you; of you ;—the possessive of you. See 
You. ‘Heaven, once yours, now lost.” —_ Ailton. 

Your-stlf’, pron. ; pl. YQUR-SELVES’, [From your 
and self.] Your own person or self; —used as the 
object, direct or indirect, of a reflexive verb, in the 
second person; as, you injure yourself; you do 
yourself honor, ‘‘ Should you be so cruel to your- 
self.” Milton. 

(= Yourself is used as emphatic when preeeded by 
he as subject, this being sometimes, but rarely, omit- 
ted. 


If yourselves are old 
Make it your cause. Shak. 
Youth, n.; pl. YOUTHS, sometimes YOUTH. [A-S. 
geogudh, geogodh, gedgadh, gedgedh, iuguadh, ied- 
gudh, geogudhhad, O. Sax. tugudh, O. L. Ger. 
joéget, lL. Ger. jogd, D. jeugd, O. H. Ger. jungund, 
jugund, jugunt, M. H. Ger. jugent, N. H. Ger. ju- 
gend ; Goth. junda, junds ; O. Eng. youthede, yong- 
hede, yongth, youngth. See YOunG.]j 
1. The state, condition, or quality of being young; 


juvenility, ‘In my flower of youth and strength.” 
Milton. 

Such as in his face 
Youth smiled celestial. Diilton. 


2. The part of life that succeeds to childhood; 
the period of existence preceding maturity or age; 
the whole early part of life, from childhood, or, 
sometimes, from infancy to manhood. 


He wondered that your lordship 
Would suffer him to spend his youth at home. Shak. 


Those who pass their youth in vice are justly condemned 
to spend their age in folly. Rambler. 


[= In this sense the word can have no plural. 

3. A young person; REROciAtiy a young man. 
“ Seven youths from Athens yearly sent.” Dryden. 

(= In this sense, the word is often used in the plural. 








YWIS 


4. Young persons, collectively. 
It is fit to youth to read the best authors first. DB. Jonson. 


Yoguth/ful, a. 1. Not yet mature or aged; young. 
** Youthful poets.” Milton. ‘* Two youthful 
knights.” Dryden. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, the early part of life; as, 
youthful days; youthful age. “ The warm, youthful 
blood,” Shak. 

3. Suitable to the first part of life; as, youthful 
thoughts; youthful sports. 

4. Fresh; vigorous, as in youth, “ After millions 
of millions of ages... still youthful and flourish- 
ing.” Beniley. 

Syn.—Pucrile; juvenile.— Yoururur, PuERILE, Ju- 
VENILE. Pueritle is always used in a bad sense, or at 
least in the sense of what is suitable to a boy only; as, 
puerile objections, puerile amusements, &c. Juvenile is 
sometimes taken in a bad sense, as when speaking of 
youth in contrast with manhood; as, juvenile tricks; a 
juvenile performance. Youthful is commonly employed 
in a good sense; as, youthful aspirations; or at least by 
way of extenuating; as, yowthful indiscretions. ‘‘Some 
men, imagining themselves possessed with a divine fury, 
often fall into toys and trifles, which are only puerilities.” 
Dryden. ‘* Raw, juvenile writers, imagine that, by pour- 
ing forth figures often, they render their compositions 
warm and animated.” Blair. 

In his years were seen 
A youthful vigor and autumnal green. 


Youth/ful-ly, adv. Ina youthful manner. 
Youth/’/ful-mess,n. The quality of being youthful. 
Youth’hood, 7. The state or quality of being a 
youth; the period of youth; youth. [fare. 
YVouth/ly, a. Young; early in life. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Wouth’y,a. Young. [Obs. and rare.) Spectator. 
W-pight/ (i-pit/),@. [See Pigur, and see Note under 


Dryden, 


Y.] Fixed, that is, pitched. [Obs.] Spenser. 
Y-same’, adv. [A-S.] Together. [Obs.]  ‘‘ And 
_in a bag all sorts of seeds y-same.” Spenser. 


Yt/tri-a, n. [So called from Ytterby, a quarry in 
Sweden.] (Chem.) A tine, white powder or earth, 
without taste or smell, insoluble in water, and hay- 
ing no effect upon vegetable blues. It is supposed to 

_ consist of the protoxide of yttrium. See YrrRIuM. 

Vt/tri-otis, a. Of, <* pertaining to, yttria; con- 

_ taining yttria, 

Xt/tri-tim, n. (Chem.) A very rare metal, discov- 
ered in 1828, by Woehler. Its texture is scaly, its 
color grayish-black, and its luster perfectly metal- 
lic. Its oxide, yttria, was discovered in 1794, by 
Professor Gadolin, in a mineral found at Ytterby, 

_in Sweden. 

Wt/tro-cé/rite (49), nm. (Min.) A mineral of a vio- 
let-blue color, inclining to gray and white, or some- 
times white or reddish-brown, occurring very spar- 
ingly at Finbo and Brodbo, near Fahlun, imbedded 
in quartz. It consists of lime, sesquioxide of ce- 

_rium, yttria, and hydrofluoric acid. Dana. 

Wt/tro-co-liim/bite (49),)”. (J/in.) An ore of 

Yt/tro-tain/ta-lite (49), columbium and yttri- 
um, found in Sweden. It occurs of yellow, brown, 
and black colors. Dana. 

Fee, n. [Chin.] (Min.) Nephrite, or jade. Brande. 

Wuweled,n. [From yuca, itsname in St. Domingo. ]} 
(Bot.) A genus of American liliaceous plants, fa- 
miliarly called Adam’s needle, and highly esteemed 
for their beauty ; Spanish-bayonet. 

Wiick, )v. i. [N. H. Ger. jucken, jiicken, L. Ger. 


Wuke,} jdéken, D. jeuken, joken. See Ircn.] To 
itch. [Prov. Hng.] Grose. 
Wtieck, v.f. Toscratch. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 


Witfts,n. [Russ. yufty, yukhty, D. jucht, jugt, Ger. 
juchten, juften.| A kind of Russia-leather, which, 
when well prepared, is of a good red color, soft and 
pinguid on the surface, and pleasant to the touch, 
haying an agreeable, peculiar odor. Simmonds. 


Vitig, nm. [Skr. yuga, an age, from yuj, to join.] 
Wal ee, (Indian Myth.) One of the ages into 


which the Hindoos divide the duration or existence 
of the world; an age. 

Yu/lan, n. (Bot.) A beautiful flowering tree of 
China; the Magnolia yulan, a tree growing to the 
height of thirty or forty feet in its native country, 
put, in European gardens, of not more than twelve 

eet. 

Yule, n. [A-S. geol, giul, gechol, tal, Icel. jol, Sw. 
Jul, Dan. juul, Goth. jiuleis, November, or the be- 
ginning of December. Cf. W. & Arm. gwyl, gouel, 
gouil, goel, gwel, a feast, a holiday.] Christmas, or 
the feast of the nativity of our Savior; —applied 
also, sometimes, to the festival of Lammas, 

And at each pause they kiss; was never seen such rule 

In any place but here, at bonfire, or at Yule. Drayton. 
- Yule-block, or Yule-log, a large log of wood formerly 
put on the hearth on Christmas eve, as the foundation of 
the fire. It was brought in with much ceremony. — Vule- 
clog, the yule-log. Zennyson. — Yule-tide, Christmas 
time. Clarke. 

Winx, n. [N. Lat. from Gr. tvy?.]_ (Ornithe) A 
genus of birds; the wryneck. See WRYNECK. 

Wux,n. [See YEx,n.] A hiccough. ante 

i 8. 


Wuix, v.i. [See YEx, v.i.] To hiccough. 
W-wis’, adv. [A-S8.] Certainly; most likely; prob- 
ably. [Obs.] ‘A subtilty more pleasant ywis 


“ A right good knight, 
Spenser. 


than needful.” Holland, 
and true of word ywis.” 
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Ti The twenty-sixth letter of the English alphabet, 

e and the last letter in the alphabets of most 
modern languages. Itis a sibilant consonant, and 
is merely a sonant or vocal s. See Principles of 
Pronunciation, §§ 106, 107. 

Zii, n. (Mus.) The seventh harmonic, as heard in the 
horn, or xolian string;—so called by Tartini. It 
was long considered a false note, butis the true note 
of the chord of the seventh. Poole, 

Za'ba-igm,n. The same as SABIANISM, q. V. 

Zue’eho, n. [See Zocco.] (Arch.) The lowest part 
of the pedestal of a column. 

Zaf/fer,n. [Fr. zafre, safre, saffre, Sp. zafra, It. 
zafera, Ger. zaffer, allied to sapphire, q. v. Cf. 
ZAPHARA.| (Chem.) Impure oxide of cobalt; the 
residuum of cobalt, after the sulphur, arsenic, and 
other volatile matters have been expelled by calci- 
nation, being a gray or dark-gray substance, consist- 
ing of the protoxide of cobalt, mixed with some 
silica. [Written also zaffur, zafir, and zaffre.] 

Zatm,n. A Turkish chief who supports a mounted 
militia bearing the same name. Smart. 

Zatm’et,n. A district whence a Zaim draws his 
revenue. Smart. 

Zain, n. A horse of a dark color, neither gray nor 
white, and having no spots. Smart. 

Zam/’/bo,n.; pl. ZAM/BOs. [See SAmBo.] The child 
of a mulatto and anegro; asambo; also, sometimes, 
the child of an Indian and a negro. 

Za'mi-a,n. [N. Lat., from Lat. zamia, a kind of 
cone of firs, from Gr. Jayia, Snpuia, hurt, damage. 
See Plin. xvi. 44.] (Boft.) A genus of plants, pos- 
sessing nearly equal affinities with palms and tree- 
ferns, and bearing heads of flowers like pine-cones. 

Za'mite (49), n. [See supra.] (Paleon.) A fossil 
plant of the genus Zamia, Brande. 

Zan/te-wood,n. (Bot.) (a.) A plant of the genus 
Rhus (R. cotinus). (b.) A plant of the genus Chlo- 
roxylon (C. Swietenia). Simmonds. 

Zan!ti-ot,n. (Geog.) A native or inhabitant of 
Zante. 

Za’ny (126) (Synop., § 130), . [Fr. zant, It. zannit, 
a buffoon, merry Andrew, originally the same as 


Giovanni, John, i. e., merry John.] A merry- 
andrew; a buffoon. ‘‘ Preacher at once and zany 
of thy age.” Pope. 


Then write that I may follow, and so be 
Thy echo, thy debtor, thy fool, thy zany. Donne. 

Zamny,v.t. To mimic. [0bs.] Beau. § Fl. 

Za'ny-ism,n. The state or character of a zany. 

Zaph/a-rva,n. [See ZAFFER.} A mineral used by 
potters to produce a blue tint or sky-color in their 
wares; zaffer. 

Zap/o-tilla, n. See SAPOTILLA. 

Ziixvmieh, 2. See ARSENIC.] Native sulphuret 
of arsenic; sandarach or realgar; orpiment. 

Zax,n. [A-S. seax, sex, knife, Icel. sax, O. H. Ger. 
sahs, O. Ger. sachs.] An instrument for cutting 
slate. 

Za@'yat,n. A Burman carayansary, or resting-place 
for travelers. 

Zea,n. (Lat., Gr. Séa, Cera, Skr. yava, barley.] A 
genus of plants of which only two species are known, 
namely, Z mays and Z. caragua. The former is 
common Indian corn; the latter is quite different as 
respects the ear and seeds. 

Zéal,n. [Fr. zéle, Sp., Pg., & It. zelo, from Lat. 
zelus, Gr. Fijdos, zeal, jealousy.] 

1. Passionate ardor in the pursuit of any thing; 
eagerness in favor of a person or cause; ardent and 
active interest; engagedness. ‘‘Ambition varnished 
o’er with zeal.” Milton. ‘Zeal, the blind conduct- 
or of the will.” Dryden. : 

They have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge. 

Rom. x. 2. 

A zeal for liberty is sometimes an eagerness to subvert, with 
little care, what shall be established. Johnson. 

2. A zealot. [Obs. and rare.] B. Jonson. 

Zéal,v.i. Tobe zealous. [Obs. and rare.] 

Zéal/ant, n. One who is zealous; a zealot or en- 
thusiast. [Obs. and rare.] 

To certain zealants, all speech of pacification is odious. 

Lacon. 

Full of zeal; characterized by zeal. 
{Obs.] ‘‘Zealed religion.” Beau. § Fl. 

Zéal/less (109), a. Wanting zeal. Hammond, 
Zéalot, n. [Fr. zélote, Lat. zelotes, Gr. Gndwris. 
See supra.] One who is zealous; one who engages 
warmly in any cause, and pursues his object with 
earnestness and ardor; especially, one who is over- 
zealous, or carried away by his zeal; one absorbed 
in devotion to any thing; an enthusiast; a fanatical 
partisan, 


Zealots for the one [tradition] were in hostile array against 
zealots for the other. Sir James Stephen. 


Zéaled, p. a. 


_ a 
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In Ayrshire, Clydesdale, Nithisdale, Annandale, every par- 


ish was visited by these turbulent zealots. Macaulay. 
Zea-lit/ie-al, a. Like, or suitable to, a zealot; ar- 
dently zealous. [Rare.] 
Zéal’ot-ism, n. The character or conduct of a 


zealot; zealotry. [Rare.] 

Zéallot-ist, n. A zealot. [Obs.] 

Zéal’ot-ry, n. The character and behavior of a 
zealot; excess of zeal; fanatical devotion to a cause. 

Enthusiasm, visionariness, seems the tendency of the Ger- 
man; zeal, zealotry, of the English; fanaticism, of the French. 

Coleridge. 

Zéal’otis (Synop., § 130), a. [It. & Sp. zeloso, L. 
Lat. zelosus, Fr. zélé. See supra.] Filled with 
zeal; warmly engaged or ardent in behalf of an ob- 
ject. 

Being thus saved himself, he may be zealous in the salva- 
tion of souls. Law. 

ZéaVowus-ly, adv. 1. In a zealous manner; with 
passionate ardor; with eagerness. 

It is good to be zealously affected always in a good thing. 

Gal. iv. 18. 

2. Religiously. [Obs. and rare.] 

A father or a brother may be hated zealously, and loved civ- 
illy or naturally. Dlilton. 

Zéal/ouis-mess, n. The state or quality of being 
zealous; zeal. 

Zé'bee, n. The same as XEBEC, 

Zebra, n. (Sp. & 
Pg. zebra, Sp. also 
cebra, It. zebro, Fr. 
zebre.| (Zodl.) A sol- 
idungulate mammal 
(the Hquus zebra), a 
quadruped of South- 
ern Africa, nearly as 
large as a horse, 
white, with numer- ff 
ous brownish-black 4 
bands of greater or 
less intensity, and 
lighter down the mid- 
dle of each band. It 
is one of the species which constitute the genus to 
which the horse belongs. 

Ze’ bra-wood, n. A kind of wood from South 
America, used in cabinet-making, having stripes of 
brown and black on a white ground, resembling 
those of a zebra. It is obtained from the Ompha- 
lobium Lamberti. 

Zebu, n. [Fr. zébu, 
the native Indian 
name.] .(Zodl.) A 
ruminant mammal 
of the bovine tribe 
(the Bos Indicus), 
small in size, and 
remarkable for its 
long,pendulous ears, 
and a ed excres- 
cence or hump on 
the shoulders, which 
is valued for food. 
It is found exten- 
sively in India, and 
also in Northern Africa. Itis often called the Indian 
bull, ox, or cow. It is held to be sacred by the 
Hindoos. 

Zé'bub, n. 
sinia,. 

Zé’ehim (zé/kin) (Synop., § 180), n. [It. zecchino, 
Sp. zequin, zequi, Fr. sequin. Cf. SEQUIN and 
CECCHIN.] An Italian gold coin; a sequin. See 
SEQUIN. 

Zéeh/stein (ztk/stin), n. [Ger., from zeche, a mine, 
and stein, astone.] (Geol.) A magnesian limestone 
of the Permian period. Dana. 

Zéd, n. [Gr. Gira. See ZETA.] The letter Z;— 
called also izzard. [Obs.] Shak. 

Zéd’o-a-ry,n. [Fr. zédoaire, Pr. zeduari, It. zedo- 
aria, zettovario, Sp. & Pg. zedoaria, zodoaria, N. 
Lat. amomum zedoaria, Ger. zitwer, O. H. Ger. 
zitawar, Ar., Per., & Hind. djadwar.] _(Med.) A 
medicinal substance obtained in the East Indies, 
having a fragrant smell, and a warm, bitter, aromatic 
taste, used in medicine as a stimulant. 

(=F It is the root of a species of Cucuma, and comes 
in short, firm pieces, externally of a wrinkled, gray, ash- 
colored appearance, but within of a brownish-red color. 
There are two kinds: round zedoary, said to be the root 
of Cucuma zerumbet, or Kempferia rotunda, and long 
zedoary, of Cucuma zedoaria. Dunglison. 


Zine, n. ([Fr. zéine, from Lat. zéa, Gr. fa. See 
ZEA.] (Chem.) The gluten of maize; a substance 
of a yellowish color, soft, insipid, and elastic, pro- 


See XEBEC. 





(Entom.) A large, noxious fly of Abys- 
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cured from the seeds of the Zea mays, or Indian 
corn. Gorham. 

Zém/in-diir’ (110), n. [Per. zemindar, zemidar, 
i. e., landholder, from zemin, land, and d@r, hold- 
ing.] A feudatory or landholder under the govern- 
ment, with the right of underletting the land, and 
certain other privileges, leading tomuch oppression. 
[ India. } Malcom. 

Zeéem/in-da-ry, n. The jurisdiction of a zemindar. 

Zém/-zém, n. The holy well in Mecca. 

Zena'na,n. (Per. zen, woman, zenanah, belonging 
to women.) ‘The part of a dwelling appropriated 
to women in the East Indies. Burke. 

Zénd, n. [See infra.] Properly, the translation 
into the Huzvfresh, or Pehlevi, language, of the 
Avesta, the Zoroastrian scriptures; as commonly 
used, the language, an ancient Persian dialect, in 
which the Avesta is written. 

Zind'a-vis'ta,n. (Properly, the Avesta, or sacred 
text, andits zend, or interpretation, in amore modern 
and intelligible language. W.D. W.] The Scrip- 
tures of the ancient Persian religion, attributed to 
ae but in fact chiefly or altogether of a later 
date. 

Zin déik,n. [Ar.] An atheist or unbelieyer;—a 
name given, in the East, to those charged with athe- 
ism, or rather with disbelief of any revealed religion, 
or accused of magical heresies. Brande. 

Zé nik, n. (Zodl.) A certain African quadruped ; 
the suricate. See SuRICATE. 

Zé mith (Synop., §130),”. ([Fr. zénith, Sp. zenit, 
cenit, Pg. zenit, zenith, It. zenit, abbreviated from 
Ar. semt-ur-ras, way of the head, vertical place 
from semt, way, path, al, ul, the, and rds, head. 

1. That point in the visible celestial hemisphere 
which is vertical to the spectator; the point of the 
heavens directly overhead ; — opposed to nadir. 

From morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer’s day; and with the setting sun 
Dropped from the zenith like a falling star. Milton. 

2. Hence, figuratively, the point of culmination; 
greatest height; hence, the height of success or pros- 
perity. 

: uf I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star. Shak. 

It was during those civil troubles... this aspiring family 
reached the zenith. Macaulay. 

Zenith distance (Astron.), the distance of the sun or a 
star from the zenith; the complement of the altitude. — 
Zenith sector, an instrument for measuring with great 
accuracy the distances from the zenith of stars which pass 
near that point. — Zenith telescope (Geodesy), a telescope 
specially designed for determining the latitude by means 
of any two stars which pass the meridian about the same 
time, and at nearly equal distances from the zenith, but 
on opposite sides of it. It turns both on avertical and an 
horizontal axis, is provided with a graduated vertical 
semicircle, and a level for setting it toa given zenith dis- 
tance, and with a micrometer for measuring the difference 
of the zenith distances of the two stars. 

Zé'nith-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, the zenith. 
“The deep zenithal blue.” Tyndall. 

Zé’o-lite (49), n. [Fr. zéolithe, from Gr. Géew, to 
boil, and AiSos, stone.] (AMin.) A mineral speciés 
in the early works on mineralogy, now subdivided 
into several, both on chemical and crystallograph- 
ical grounds. Some of them are stilbite, natrolite, 
apophyllite, scolecite, laumonite. The term is now 
used to designate a family including these and other 
hydrous silicates of alumina, with some of the earths 
or alkalies. These species are most abundant in the 
cavities of amygdaloids, basalts, and lavas, though 
occasionally found in granite or gneiss. They are 
always subsequent in origin to the formation of the 
containing rock, Dana. 

Zé/o-lit/ie, a. Of, or pertaining to, zeolite; con 
sisting of zeolite, or resembling it. 

Zé/o-lit'i-f6rm., a. Having the form of zeolite. 

Zéph/yr,n. [Fr. zéphyr, Pr. zephir, Sp. zefiro, ce- 
Jiro, Pg. zephyro, zefeiro, It. zeffiro, zefiro, Lat. zeph- 
yrus, Gr. Sent s from (é¢os, darkness, the dark 
side, west.] The west wind; and poetically, any 
soft, mild, gentle breeze, 

As gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet. Shak. 

Zephyr cloth, a kind of kerseymere made in Belgium; 
a water-proof fabric.— Zephyr shawl, a kind of thin, 
light, embroidered shawl made of worsted and cotton. — 
Zephyr yarn, or worsted, a fine kind of yarn or worsted, 
called also Berlin wool. 

Ziph'y-rits,n. [Lat. See ZepHyr.] The west 
wind, or zephyr ;— personified by the poets, and 
made the most mild and gentle of all the sylvan 
deities, 

Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. Afilton. 

Zér’da,n. [African.] (Zodl.) A canine quadruped 
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ZERO 


of Africa, with large, ears; feunec; the Canis (or 
Megalotis) zerda. 

We'ro0,n. [Fr. zéro, It. & Sp. cero, from Ar. gafrun, 
gifrun, empty, a cipher, q.v.] Cipher; nothing; 
naught; the point from which the graduation, as of 
a thermometer, commences. 

[2 Zero, in the thermometers of Celsius and Réaumur, 

' 4s at the point at which water congeals. The zero of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer is fixed at the point at which 
the mercury stands when immersed in a mixture of snow 
and common salt. In Wedgwood's pyrometer, the zero 
corresponds with 1077° on Fahrenheit's scale. 

Zero-point, the point indicating zero, or the commence- 
ment of a scale or reckoning. 

Zést,n. ([Fr. zeste, from Lat. schistus, Gr. cxtords, 
split, cleft, divided, from cxiZecy, to split, cleave. ] 

1. A piece of orange or lemon peel, used to give 
flayor to liquor, or the fine, thin oil that spurts out 
of it when squeezed. : 

2. Hence, something that gives or enhances a 

leasant taste, or the taste itself; an appetizer; 
ence, keen enjoyment; relish. 

Almighty Vanity! to thee they owe 

Their zest of pleasure, and their balm of woe. POUNg. 

Liberality of disposition and conduct gives the highest zest 
and relish to social intercourse. Cogan. 

3. The woody, thick skin inclosing the kernel of 
a walnut. 

Zést, v.t. 
ZESTING. 

1. To cut into thin slips, as the peel of an orange, 
lemon, &c.; or to squeeze, as peel over the surface 

- of any thing. 

2. To give a relish or flavor to; to heighten the 

- taste or relish of. 

Zeta,n. 1. (Lat., Gr. Gijra.] A Greek letter, § or 2, 
corresponding to our z, 

2. (Lat. zeta, diwta, from Gr. Siatra, life, mode 
of life, dwelling.] (Arch.) <A little closet or cham- 
ber, with pipes running along the walls, to convey 

. into it fresh air, or warm vapor, from below. 

Zetétie, a. [Fr. zététique, Gr. Gnrnrixés, from Gn- 
vetv, to seek.] That seeks; that proceeds by in- 
quiry. 

Zetetic method (Math.), the method used for finding 
the value of unknown quantities by direct search, in in- 
vestigation, or the solution of problems. [Rave.] Lhutton. 

Ze-tétfie,n. [Gr. fnretv, to seek.] A seeker;—a 
name adopted by some Pyrrhonists. 

Zetéties, n. sing. [See supra.] (Math.) A branch 
of algebra which relates to the direct search for un- 
known quantities. [See Note under MATHEMAT- 
Ics.] LP, Cyc. 

Zetielttla,n. [N. Lat., diminutive of zeta. See 
Zera,2.] (Arch.) A small withdrawing room. 

@etgtlo-ddn,n. [Gr. fedydn, the strap or loop of 
i eh and ddots, ddé6vros, tooth.] (Paleon.) A genus 
of aquatic cetaceous mammals, now extinct, re- 
mains of which have been found in Georgia and 
Alabama, 

Zetig’ma,n. [Lat., Gr. Csdypua, from fevyvivar, to 
yoke, join.] (Gram.) A figure by which an adjec- 
tive or verb, which agrees with a nearer word, is, by 
way of supplement, referred also to another more 
remote ; as, ‘‘hic illius arma, hic currus fuit;” 
where fwit, which agrees directly with currws, is 
referred also to arma. 

Zetig-matfie, a. Of, or pertaining to, the gram- 
matical figure called zeugma. Ellicott. 

Zéylan-ite (49), n. (AMZin.) The same as CEYLAN- 


[imp. & p. p. ZESTED; p. pr. & vb. nr. 


ITE, q. V. 

Zh (20), n. (Zodl.) A domestic animal common in 
the Himalayas. 

Zib/et, n. [It. zibetio, L. Gr. Farériov, Mod. Gr. 
Sapmért. See Civer.] A digitigrade carnivorous 
mammal (the Viverra zibetha), a small quadruped, 
somewhat resembiing the weasel. It inhabits both 
India and Africa. It is distinct from the civet, 
though nearly allied to it. 

Ziée’sa, n. Curd produced from milk by adding 
acetic acid, after rennet has ceased to cause coagu- 
lation. Brande. 

Zig’zag, a. Having short, sharp turns; running this 
way and that in an onward course. 

Zig’zag,n. [Fr. zigzag, Ger. zickzack, from zacie, 
zacken, a dentil, tooth. ] 

1. Something that has short turns or angles. ‘‘ The 
fanatics going straightforward and openly, the pol- 
iticians by the surer mode of zigzag.” Burke. 

2. (Arch.) A cheyron or molding running in a zig- 
zag line. Oxf. Gloss, 

3. (Mil.) See APPROACH, n., 4, and BoyAu. 

Fig’zag,v.t. [imp. & p. p. ZIGZAGGED; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ZIGZAGGING.] To form with short turns. 

Fig’zag-Ber-y, n. The quality of being zigzag; 
crookedness. [Rare.] ‘*The zigzaggery of my 
father’s approaches.” Sterne. 

PiU lah, n. A district or local division of a country 


in India. Stmmonds. 
Zim/ent-wa/ter, n. [Ger. cementwasser. See 
CremeEntT.] A kind of water found in copper-mines ; 


water impregnated with copper. 

Zine,n. [Fr. zinc, Ger., Dan., & Sw. zink, probably 
allied to Ger. zinn, tin.] (Min.) A metal of a bril- 
liant white color, with a shade of blue, and appear- 
ing as if composed of plates adhering together; 
spelter. It is not brittle, but less malleable than 
copper, lead, or tin. When heated, however, it is 
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malleable, and may be rolled into plates. 
times written also zink.} 

Zine/-im/¥le, n. (Chem.) A colorless, transpar- 
ent liquid, composed of zinc and amyle, which 
when exposed to the atmosphere emits fumes, and 
absorbs oxygen with rapidity. Miller. 

Zine’=blénde,n. (Min.) A native sulphuret of 
zinc, often containing some iron, occurring crystal- 
lized, massive, or in other forms, and of various col- 
ors, but usually yellowish, red, brown, or black; 
blende. Dana. 

Zine'=-bloom, n. (Min.) An opaque mineral, of a 
dull luster and white, grayish, or yellowish color, 
consisting chiefly of carbonic acid, oxide of zinc, 
and water. Dana. 

Zine/’-tth/yl,n. (Chem.) A colorless, transparent, 
poisonous liquid, which takes fire spontaneously on 
exposure to the atmosphere, composed of zine and 
ethyl. Miller. 

Zin-ciff/er-otis, )a. [Eng. zinc and Lat. ferre, to 

Zink-if/er-otts, bear, produce; Fr. zincifere.] 
Containing or affording zinc; as, zinciferows ore. 

Written also zinchiferous. | 

Zine/ite (49),n. (Min.) A brittle, translucent min- 
eral, of a deep-red color, sometimes inclining to 
yellowish, and consisting chiefly of oxide of zinc, 
but containing also a small quantity of oxide of 
manganese, to which its color is supposed to be due; 
— called also red zine ore and red oxide of zinc. 

Dana. 

Zine/-méth/y}, n. (Chem.) A volatile liquid con- 
sisting of two equivalents of carbon, three of hydro- 
gen, and one of zinc. It takes fire spontaneously on 
exposure to the atmosphere. Its vapors are very 
poisonous. Gregory. 

Zine/ode, n. [Eng. zinc and Gr. sidos, form, shape. ] 
(Elec.) The positive pole of a galvanic battery. 

Zine-dolva-pher, 7. [See infra.] An engraver 
on zinc. Simmonds. 

Zine/o-graphiie, Of, or pertaining to, 

Zine/o-graph/ie-al, zincography. 

Zine-6g/ra-phy, n. [Eng. zinc and Gr. yoddew, 
to write.] | Engraying on zine in the style of wood- 
cuts. Dana. 

Zine/otis, a. Of, or pertaining to, zinc; pertaining 
to the positive pole of a galvanic battery; electro- 
positive. Graham. 

Zine/-vit/ri-ol, n. (Chem.) Sulphate of zinc; 
white vitriol. | 

Zine’=white, n. The oxide of zinc, a pigment 
largely used in the place of white-lead, being free 
from poisonous qualities. Simmonds. } 

Zink, n. See Zinc. 

Zink’en-ite (49), ”. [In honor of Zinken, director 
at one time of the Hanoverian mines.] (AZin.) A 
steel-gray ore of antimony and lead. Dana. 

Zink’y, a. Pertaining to zinc, or having its ap- 
pearance. [Obs.] [Written also zincky.] 

Some effervesce with acids, some not, though soluble therein 
as to the zinky part. Kirwan. 


The zinky ores are said to be grayer than other ores. 


[Some- | 


a. 


Kirwan. | 
Zin’zi-ber-a/eeotis, a. ([Lat. zinziber, ginger.] | 
Of, pertaining to, or relating to, ginger, or the gin- 
ger tree; —applied especially to a natural order of | 
endogeng found in the tropics. Smart. 

Zi/on,n. [Heb. ziyydn, originally a hill.] 

1. (Jewish Antig.) A hill in Jerusalem, which, 
after the capture of that city, became the royal res- 
idence of David and his successors. 

2. Hence, the theocracy, or church of God. 

Zirfeon, n. [Cingalese; Fr. zircon or jargon de 
Ceylan.| (Ain.) A mineral containing the earth | 
zirconia and silica, occurring in square prisms with 
pyramidal terminatious of a brown or gray color, 
occasionally red, and often nearly transparent. A 
red variety is called hyacinth. Dana. 

Zix-eo'ni-a, n. (Chem.) An oxide of zirconium, 
discovered by Klaproth, in the year 1789, in the zir- 
con of Ceylon. It is, when pure, a white powder, 
soluble in sulphuric acid, but not in the other acids. | 

Zixv’eon-ite (49), . (AZin.) A variety of zircon, of 
a grayish or brownish color, and frequently rough 
and opaque, Dana, 

Zir-co/ni-tim, 7”. (Chem.) A metal obtained from 
the minerals zircon and hyacinth. It was first ob- 
tained by Berzelius in 1824; but Davy had previously 
rendered its existence quite probable. It is com- 
monly obtained in the form of a black powder. 

Zith’/ern,n. (Mus.) An instrument of music used 
in Austria and Germany. It has twenty-eight 
strings, and is placed on a table before the perform- 
er, who uses both hands in playing on it. 

Zi-za@/ni-a,n. [N. Lat., from Lat. zizanium, Gr. 
Srlavvov.] (Bot.) A genus of plants, including the 
wild rice. , 

Zizlel, n. ([N. H. Ger. ziesel, zeisel, zieselmaus, 
zieselratte, zismaus, zischmaus, M. 1. Ger. zisel, 
O.H. Ger. zisimits, zisemis.) (Zodl.) A rodent mam- 
mal of the genus Arctomys ; the suslik. See SusLik. 
[Written also zisel.] 

Zo-an'tha, n. [See infra.) (Zoél.) A genus of } 
polyps having many arms, and not secreting a stony | 
stem, but developing by creeping shoots. Dana. 

Zo'an-tha'ri-a, n. pl. (Gr. Gdov, animal, and | 
avSos, ak (Zo6l.) A portion of the great | 





class of zodphytes, including the actinize and the 
corals. [Rare.] Baird. | 


= 


ZONE 


Zo-ain/thro-py, n. [Gr. Gor, animal, and dySparosr 
man.] “A kind of monomania in which the patient 
believes himself transformed into one of the lower 
animals, 


Zode'lco CSrBeo a § 130), 7. [Ir. socle, 
Zobe'eo-lo : t. soccolo, socco, from Lat. 
Zo’ele, or Z5ele socculus, diminutive of soccus, 


a kind of low-heeled shoe, 
A socle. See Socus. 
Zo/di-ae,n._ [Fr. zodiaque, Pr. zodiac, Sp., Pg., & 
It. zodiaco, Lat. zodiacus, Gr. Gwdiaxds (sc. KdKAoS), 
from (édtoy, diminutive of {dov, an animal. 

1. (Astron.) An imaginary belt in the heavens, 
16° or 18° broad, in the middle of which is the eclip- 
tic, or sun’s path. It comprises the twelve constel- 
lations, which once constituted, and from which are 
named, the twelve signs of the zodiac, 


Cf. ZACCHO.] (Arch.) 





2. A girdle. 


[ Rare.] 
By his side, 
As in a glistering zodiac, hung his sword. 


Hilton. 


Zo-di/ae-al,a. [Fr. & Sp. zodiacal, It. zodiacale.] 
Of, or pertaining to, the zodiac; within the zodiac; 
as, the zodiacal planets. 


Zodiacal light (Astron.), a luminous track, of an elon- 
gated, triangular figure, lying nearly in the ecliptic, its 
base being on the horizon, and its apex at varying alti- 
tudes. Itis tobe seen only in the evening, after twilight, 
and in the morning, before dawn. Its nature is unknown. 


Za'har, n. [Web. zdhar, candor, splendor.] A 
Jewish book of cabalistic commentaries on Sevip- 
ture. Brave. 

Zo-il’e-an, a, Having the characteristic of Zoilus, 
a bitter, envious, unjust critic, who lived about 270 
years before Christ. 

Zofi-lism,n. Character like that of Zoilus; resem- 
blance to Zoilus in style or manner, 


Bring candid eyes to the perusal of men's works, and let 
not Zoilism or detraction blast well-intended labors. Browne. 


Zoisfite (49), n. [From Von Zois, an Austrian 
mineralogist, who was its discoverer.] (JMin.) A 
grayish or whitish mineral, related to epidote. 

Dana. 

Ball ver-etn,n. ([Ger. zoll, duty, and verein, un- 
ion.] An agreement or union among the German 
states, for the collection of custom-house duties. 

Zomar, n. [Mod. Gr. Gwrapy, a girdle, from Gr. 
Gwvdprov, dim. of (ayn, a girdle; hence, Ar. zondr, 
zonniir. See infra.) <A belt or girdle which the 
Christians and Jews of the Levant are obliged to 
wear to distinguish them from Mohammedans. 
[Written also zonnar.| 

Zone,n. [Fr. zone, Pr., Sp., Pg., It., & Lat. zona, 
Gr. (avn, from Swrvivat, to gird.] 

1. A girdle. 
An embroidered zone surrounds her waist. Dryden. 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound. Collins. 


2. (Geog.) One of the five great divisions of the 
earth, with respect to latitude and temperature, 


(t= The zones are five: the torrid zone, extending 
from tropic to tropic 46° 56’, or 23° 28’, on each side of the 
equator; two temperate or variable zones, situated be- 
tween the tropics and polar circles; and two frigid zones, 
situated between the polar circles and the poles. 


Commerce ... defies every wind, outrides every tempest, 
and invades every zone. Bancroft. 


3. (Math.) The portion of the surface of a 
sphere, included between two parallel planes; the 
portion of a surface of revolution included between 
two planes perpendicular to the axis. Alath. Dict. 

4. (Nat. Hist.) (a.) A band or stripe running 
round any object. (b.) A band or area encircling 
any thing; as, the zone of evergreens, on a moun- 
tain; or, the zone of animal or vegetable life in the 
ocean around an island or continent. 

5. (Crystallog.) A series of planes pertaining to 
acommon section of a crystal. whether oblique or 
not, having their mutual intersections parallel. 

6. Circuit; circumference. Milton. 

Ciliary zone (Anat.), a lamina of a circular form and 
striated appearance. formed bv the radiating folds of the 
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ZONED 


choroid coat of the eye, which lie in depressions of the 
vitreous humor, behind the iris. 
Zoned,a. 1. Wearing a zone or zones, 
3. Having zones, or concentric bands. 
Zone/less, a. Not having a zone. ‘* That reeling 
goddess with the zoneless waist.” Cowper. 
Closed was her eye, and from her heaving breast, 
In careless folds, loose fell her zoneless vest. 
Zobn/nar,n. See ZONAR. 
Zon/a-lar, a. 1. Zone-shaped; as, the zonular pla- 
centa. 
2. Having reference to, or conformity with, a zone 
or ring; as, the zonular type of aplacenta, Dana. 
Zon/iile, n. A little zone or girdle. 
Zo/o-ehém/ie-al, a. Of, or pertaining to, animal 


Pope. 


Mason. 


chemistry. ’ Dunglison. 
Zo-dSeh’/e-my, 7. Gr. (Gov, animal, and Eng. 
chemistry.] Animal chemistry. Dunglison. 


Z0/o-Zénlie, a. (Gr. (dor, living being, and yevyq, 
to beget.] Of, or pertaining to, animal production. 

Zo-dzemy,)n. ([Gr. (dor, animal, and yéveors, 

pestony | generation, yévos, offspring, birth.] 
The doctrine of the formation of living beings. 

Zo-dg'ra-pher,n. [Fr. zoographe.] One who de- 
scribes animals, their forms, and habits. 

Z0’o-graph/ie, a. ([Fr. zoographique.] Of, 

Z0/o-graph/ie-al, { or pertaining to, the descrip- 
tion of animals. 

Zo-dg/ra-phist, n. A zodgrapher. [Rare.] 

Zo-dg!va-phy,n. [Fr. zoographie, It. & Sp. zoo- 
grafia, from Gr. Gavv, an animal, and ypaperv, to 
write.| A description of animals, their forms, and 
habits. 

Zo/loid, n. (Gr. fdov, an animal, and efdos, form.] 
(Nat. Hist.) (a.) An organic cell having locomotion 
like a true animal, as a spermatic cell, or spermato- 
zoid. (b.) An animal in one of its inferior stages of 
development. (c.) One of the individual animals in 
a composite group, as of zodphytes or bryozoa. 

Dana. Carpenter. 

Zo-slVa-try, n. [Fr. zoolatrie, It. zoolatria, from 
Gr. (doy, an animal, and darpeia, service, from 
Aarpetvery, to work for hire, to serve, worship.] The 
worship of animals. 

Z0’o-lite (49), n. [Fr. zoolite, zoolithe, from Gr. 
{dov, an animal, and AiSos, stone.] An animal sub- 
stance petrified or fossil. [Obds.] Morin. 

Zo-5Vo-Ser, n. A zodlogist. [Obs.] Boyle. 

Z0/o-lds/ie-al, a. [Fr. zoologique, Sp. & It. zo- 
ologico.} Of, or pertaining to, zodlogy, or the sci- 
ence of animals. 

Z0/0-15g/ie-al-ly, adv. In a zodlogical manner; 
according to the principles of zodlogy. 

Zo-5Vo-gist, n. (Fr. zoologiste, zoologue, It. zoolo- 
gista, Sp. zoologo.| One who is well versed in the 
natural history of animals, or who describes ani- 
mals. 

Zo-SlVo-&y, n. [Fr. zoologie, Sp. & It. zoologia, 
from Gr. (doy, an animal, and _ Adyos, discourse. ] 
That part of natural history which treats of the 
classification, structure, habits, and habitations of 
animals. 

Z0/o-moérph/ism, n. [Gr. (dor, an animal, and 
poppy, form.] The transformation of men into 
beasts. [Rare.] Smart. 

Zo-on/ie, a. [Fr. zoonique, from Gr. Gdov, an ani- 
mal.] Of, or pertaining to, animals; obtained from 
animal substances. 

Z0’o-nite, n. (Physiol.) (a.) One of the segments 
of the body of an articulate animal. (b.) One of the 
theoretic transverse divisions of any segmented 
animal. 

Zo-Sn/o-my, 7. [Fr. zoonamie, It. zoonomia, from 
Gr. (dor, an animal, and vépos, alaw.] The laws of 
animal life, or the science which treats of the phe- 
nomena of animal life, their causes and relations. 

Zo-bph/la-gan, n. ([Fr. zoophage.] (Zodl.) An 
animal that feeds on animal food. 

Zo-sph/a-gotis, a. [Gr. Cwodayos, from (dor, an 
animal, and gaysty, to eat; Fr, zoophage.] Feeding 
on animals. 

[R.] 


Z0/o-phite, n. A zodphyte. See ZOOPHYTE. 
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Z9/o-phoriie, a. [Fr. zoophorique, Gr. Swopédpos, 
from (dov, an animal, and gopds, bearing, from ¢é- 
petv, to bear.] Bearing or supporting the figure of 
an animal; as, a zodphoric column is one which 
le ie the figure of an animal. 

Zo-bph!o-rits, n. [Lat., Gr. (wopdpos, Fr. zoophore. 
See supra.] (Anc. Arch.) The part between the 
architrave and cornice; the frieze ; —so called from 
the figures of animals carved upon it. 

Z0’o-phyte, n. [Fr. 
zoophyte, Sp. & It. 
zoofito, Gr. Gwdpr- 
tov, from (doy, an 2& 
animal, and vrév, 
plant.] (Zodl.) One 
of a certain division 
of animals ; — a gen- 
eral term, applied to 
simple polyps, and 
compound individ- 
uals consisting of 
many polyps united 
together, as in most 
corals. They often 
branch like vegeta- 
tion, and the polyps 
resemble flowers in form, 

{7 The term is also often applied to sponges and cor- 
allines, in addition to the above. 

Z0/o-phytiie, a. [Fr. zoophytique.] Of, or 

Z0/o-phytie-al, pertaining to, zodphytes. 

Zo-Oph’y-toid, a. Like a zodphyte. Dana. 

Z0/o-phyt/o-lb6sfie-al, a. [Fr. zoophytologique.] 
Of, or pertaining to, zodphytology. 

Zo-dph/y-toVo-gy, n. [Fr. zoophytologic, from 
Gr. Cwodvrov, an animal-plant, and Adyos, a dis- 
course.] The natural history of zodphytes. 

Zo’o-spérm, n. [Gr. (dor, an animal, and orépya, 
seed.] One of the spermatic particles, or sperma- 
tozoa, of an animal. Dana. 

Z0/o-spore, n. [Gr. {doy, an animal, and omopda,a 
sowing, seed.] A spore or gemma of certain sea- 
et which have locomotion by means of vibratile 
cilia. 

Z0'o-tim/ie-al, a. 
taining to, zodtomy. 

Zo-dt/o-mist,n. [Fr. zootomiste.] One who dissects 
the bodies of animals; a comparative anatomist. 

Zo-ot/o-my,v7. ([Fr. zootomie, Sp. & It. zootomia, 
from Gr. (aov, an animal, and réuverv, to cut.] The 
anatomy of animals; the dissection of various ani- 
mals for the purpose of discovering their structure, 
or the functions of their several parts, &c.; compar- 


ative anatomy. Prenat 
v. Eng. 





Zoophy tes. 


(Fr. zootomique.] Of, or per- 


Z60'z00, n. The wood-pigeon. 

Zo-pis'sa,n. ([Lat., from Gr. Gamioca, from Fwés, 
living, and mioca, pitch.] (Med.) A mixture of pitch 
and tar impregnated with salt water, scraped from 
the sides of ships, formerly used in external appli- 
cations as resolutive and desiccative. Simmonds. 

Zor/il,n. [Fr. zorille; Sp. zorrilla, zorrillo, dimin- 
utive of zorra, zorro, a fox.] (Zodl.) A small 
American animal; the skunk; Mephitis bicolor ; 
also, aspecies of skunk (Zorilla striata) found at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Zos'ter,n. (Lat., from Gr. Gworfp, girdle.] (Med.) 
A kind of herpes, or tetter (Herpes zoster); shin- 

les. Dunglison. 

Zos'te-rd,n. [Lat.] (Bot.).A genus of plants of 
the pond-weed family, or Naiadacex. Z. marina is 
commonly known as sea-wrack. 

Zouiive (zwiiv, or z0o0-tiv’),n. [From the Arabic 
Zowaoua, a tribe of Kabyles living among the Jur- 
jura mountains in Algeria.) (Mil.) (a.) One of an 
active and hardy body of soldiers in the French ser- 
vice, originally Arabs, but now composed of French- 
men who wear the Arab dress. 
a body of soldiers who adopt the dress and drill 
of the Zouaves. 

Zoundsg, interj. [Contracted from God’s wounds.] 
An exclamation formerly used as an oath, and an 
expression of anger or wonder, 


(b.) Hence, one of | 





ZYTHUM 


Zoutch (zowtch) (Synop., § 130), vw. % (Cookery.) 
To stew, as Sounder eels, &c., with just enough 
of liquid to cover them. Smart. 

Ziiche, n. A stump ofa tree. Kennet, 

Zuf/fo-lo (Synop., §130),). [It. zufolo, from zu- 

Zu! fo-lo, Jolare, to whistle, to 
flute.] (dMus.) A little flute or flageolet, especially 
that which is used to teach birds. Busby. 

Zum-boo/ruk,n. (Mil.) A small cannon support- 
ed, by a swiveled rest, on the back of a camel, 
whence it is fired; — used in the East. 

Zi/mo-lb6g/ie-al, a. See ZYMOLOGICAL, 

Zu-milfo-gist, n. See ZYMOLOGIST. 

Zu-mdl/o-Zy,n. See ZYMOLOGY. 


be, le- 
Zu-modm/e-ter, n. See ZYMOMETER. 


Zii/mo-sim’e-ter 
Zair/lite (49), nn. [Fr. zurlite, from the Neapolitan 


minister Zurlo.] (Min.) The same as MELLILITE, 


.Ve 
Z¥e'a-dite (49), n. [Gr. Gvyadnv, in pairs.] (Min.) 
A mineral of a red or yellowish-white color, and 
feebly transparent, containing silica, alumina, and 
lithia, Dana. 
Z¥g/a-poph’y-sis, n. [Gr. fvydv, junction, and 
Eng. apophysis.| See VERTEBRA, 
Z¥g/o-dae-tyVie (Synop., §130),) a. [Fr. zygo- 
Zy¥g/o-die’tyl-otis, dactyle, an 
Gr. Suy6v, a yoke, pair, and daxrvAos, finger, toe.] 
Having the toes disposed in pairs; — applied to an 
order of birds which have the feet furnished with 
two toes before and two behind, as the parrot, 
woodpecker, &c. Partington, 
Zy-go'mda, n. [See infra.] (Anat.) The cheek- 
bone. Dunglison. 
Zy¥g/o-matie,a. [Fr. zygomatique, from Gr. [b- 
ywpa, the cheek-bone, from (vyodv, to yoke, join, 
from Gvyév, a yoke.] Of, or pertaining to, the bon 
arch placed in man upon the side of the head, bac 
of the cheeks, and extending from the prominence 
of the cheeks to the ear. 


Zygomatic arch, a bony bridge formed by the articula- 
tion of the zygomatic process with the posterior angle of 
the zygoma, or cheek-bone. — Zygomatic bone, the cheek- 
bone. — Zygomatic muscle, one of two muscles of the face, 
which rise from the zygomatic bone, and are inserted into 
the corner of the mouth. — Zygomatic process, a process 
of the temporal bone, which unites with the zygoma, or 
cheek-bone, to form the zygomatic arch. —Zygomatic 
suture, the suture which joins the zygomatic processes of 
the temporal and cheek bones. 


Zy'mo-lssfie-al, a. [Fr. zymologique.] Of, or 
pees to, zymology. [Written also zumolog- 
ecal. 

Ze mbVo fist, m. One who is skilled in zymol- 
ogy, or in the fermentation of liquors. [Written 
also zumologist.] 

Zy-msVo-gy, n. [Fr. zymologie, from Gr. Finn, 
ferment, and Adyos, diseoaraeds A treatise on the 
fermentation of liquors, or the doctrine of fermen- 
tation. p Written also eumolegyy ; 

Z¥-modm/e-ter, n. [From Gr. fépn, ferment, 

Zy/mo-sim/e-ter, Séuwors, fermentation, and 
pérpov, measure; Fr. zymosimétre.] An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the degree of fermentation 
occasioned by the mixture of different liquids, and 
the degree of heat which they acquire in fermenta- 
tion. [Written also zwmometer, zwmosimeter.] 

Zg-mo'sis, n. [Gr. Gopwors, fermentation, from 

vpody, to ferment.] (Med.) A zymotic disease. 
Phere Dunglison. 

Zy-mdt/ie, a. [Gr. Svpodv, to ferment.] Of, per- 

taining to, or caused by, fermentation. 


Zymotic disease (Med.), any epidemic, endemic, con- 
tagious, or sporadic affection which is produced by some 
morbifie principle acting on the system like a ferment. 

Dunglison. 


Gr. CiSos, a kind of beer, and 


Zy¥-thép/sa-ry, n. 
: A brewery, or brew- 


éWewv, to boil. See infra.] 
house. [Obs. or rare. 
BZy/thume, n. [Lat., Gr. [dSos, a kind of beer, so 


called by the Egyptians.] A kind of malt bever- 
age; a liquor made from roalt and wheat. 
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Tue remarks prefixed to most of the Vocabularies constituting the present Appendix contain so full an account of their 
scope, and of the principles on which they have been constructed, that little remains to be said in this place. The general 
design has been to extend the range of the Dictionary by giving, as far as seemed desirable and practicable, the pronuncia- 
tion, or the pronunciation and explanation, of proper names, both ancient and modern, and by adding several useful tables 
appropriate to the work as a popular manual of reference. 

The ‘‘ Explanatory and Pronouncing Vocabulary of the Names of Noted Fictitious Persons, Places, etc.,” might, with 
propriety, have been entitled a Select Vocabulary ; for the limits to which the author was necessarily restricted have com- 
pelled him to omit many names whose claim to insertion seemed doubtful. But the selection given has been made with 
great care, and will, it is thought, prove sufficient for the ordinary wants of the general reader. If, however, it should be 
found that some names worthy of notice have been omitted, it is to be remembered that many are explained, and that 
completeness, in a work of this kind, though an object to be aimed at, is one that can never be attained. Whatever 
may be its deficiencies, it is hoped that the Vocabulary will be found worthy of the public favor, and that it may go far 
toward supplying an acknowledged want. 

The ‘ Pronouncing Vocabulary of Greek and Latin Proper Names” has been prepared by Professor Thomas A. 
Thacher, of Yale College. It is an enlargement and thorough revision of that which Professor Thacher prepared for the 
edition of 1847, and is based upon Walker’s *‘ Key,” but with omissions and corrections so numerous as to make it, in fact, 
a new and independent work. It contains classical names only, and its plan is such as to show, to a very large extent, the 
authority for their classical pronunciation. This pronunciation is indicated by the place of the accent, by the forms of 
the syllables which the accent determines, and by occasional references to preliminary rules. To attempt to indicate to 
_an English ear the quality of the sounds of the vowels by marks which, in classical usage, are employed to show their 
quantity, would tend to produce confusion, and could hardly fail to be especially disadvantageous to students of the Latin 
and Greek languages. The rules which precede the Vocabulary are designed to assist the inquirer in settling those ques- 
tions of pronunciation which are not answered in the Vocabulary itself. These rules do not disagree with those given by 
Walker, and, in connection with the Vocabulary, will guide to that pronunciation which is in vogue at the University of 
Oxford and in other learned schools. It has not been thought necessary or desirable to repeat the list by giving a Ter- 
minational Vocabulary, as Walker and others have done. Neither has it been deemed expedient to present the forms of 
Greek names used by Grote and some other authors. The system which these writers have adopted aims at a more exact 
representation of the Greek orthography than the commonly received method; but it has not been consistently carried out 
by its advocates, and seems destined to make little impression upon the long-established usage of the English language. 

The ‘‘ Pronouncing Vocabulary of Scripture Proper Names” is believed to be more complete than any that has yet 
been given to the public. The first part is intended to contain every proper name occurring in the Common or ‘ Au- 
thorized” Version of the Bible, including the Apocrypha. It also contains several Hebrew words which are not proper 
names, but which, being found in the English Bible, and not occurring in the body of the Dictionary, need to have their pro- 
nunciation indicated for the mere English reader. ‘To these are added a few names, as Llohim, Gadara, Gehenna, Morians, 
&e., which are not found in the English Bible, but which, for various reasons, have been thought worthy of insertion. The 
second part contains a selection of names from the Douay Bible, or Anglo-Catholic Version of the Scriptures. In preparing 
the lists of names, and in settling the pronunciation, the following works have been consulted ; viz., Labbe’s ‘* Catholici Indices ” 
(London, 1751) ; Oliver’s “‘ Scripture Lexicon” (Oxford, 1810) ; Walker’s ‘‘ Key to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, 
Latin, and Scripture Proper Names” (Philadelphia, 1808) ; Taylor’s Calmet’s ‘“ Biblical Dictionary” (Am. ed., Boston, 


1832) ; Carr’s ‘‘ Classical Pronunciation of Proper Names” (London, 1842) ; Jones’s ‘‘ Proper Names of the Old Testament 
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Scriptures Expounded and Illustrated ” (London, 1856) ; “‘ The Englishman’s Greek Concordance of the New Testament ” 
(New York, 1859) ; Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible” (London, 1864) ; and the Scripture Vocabularies contained in the 


Dictionaries of Perry, Knowles, Smart, Worcester, and Ogilvie.* For the proper names in the Apocrypha, the books ; 


themselves in this collection have been carefully examined. A similar course has been pursued in regard to the names con- 
tained in the Douay Bible. Particular attention has been paid to the orthography ; and, in all cases of doubt, the original 
editions of both versions have been diligently collated with the best modern editions, in order to insure as great a degree 

The pronunciation of Modern Geographical and Biographical Names has been attended to by Dr. Joseph Thomas, 
of Philadelphia, the author of the system of pronunciation in Lippincott’s “‘ Gazetteer of the World.” His aim has been to 


of accuracy as possible. 


exhibit the pronunciation of such modern proper names,— including those of distinguished living persons, — together 
with such names of eminent medieval characters, as, from their foreign, unusual, or irregular spelling, might occasion 
perplexity in reading or public speaking. The account of the Elements of Pronunciation of the Principal Modern Lan- 
guages of Continental Europe has been very carefully prepared, and will be found sufficiently comprehensive and complete 
for the purposes of those for whom it is more especially designed. ‘The system of notation employed is that used in the 
body of the Dictionary, with additional signs for foreign sounds; and it serves, in most cases, to exhibit the pronunciation 
with precision, and, in all other cases, with such an approximation to the true sound as, in English discourse, is practically 
preferable to a minute and idiomatic accuracy. 

As an appropriate accompaniment to these two vocabularies, there are given an “ Etymological Vocabulary of 
Geographical Names” and a list of “* Common English Christian Names, with their Pronunciation, and their Equivalents 
in Several Other Languages,” which, it is thought, will prove both interesting and instructive to those who have occasion 
to consult them. 

The Table of ‘ Quotations, Words, Phrases, &c., from the Greek, the Latin, and Modern Foreign Languages,” has 
received careful revision and many important additions. The three parts, or alphabets, into which, in former editions, it 
was distributed, have been blended into one for the greater convenience of the consulter. In its present improved form, 
it is believed to be as complete and satisfactory as any within the reach of the public. 

The Table of ‘‘ Abbreviations ” given in former editions of the Dictionary has been thoroughly revised and greatly en- 
larged ; and, for general use, it now forms one of the most extensive lists of the kind to be found in any work of reference 
in the language. 

The Table of ‘Arbitrary Signs” has been very much improved by the addition of many new characters, and by the 
explanation of such as originally possessed a significance other than that conventionally assigned to them. With the single 
exception of the symbols originally used to distinguish the asteroids, no notice has been taken of signs which have become 
obsolete, as those used in Doomsday Book and by astrologers and the older chemists. Full lists of these may be found in 
Crabb’s ‘Universal Technological Dictionary,” Savage’s ‘Dictionary of the Art of Printing,” Johnson’s ‘* Typographia,” 
and other like works. 

The repetition in a classified arrangement, at the end of the book, of the wood-cuts distributed through it, and the 
addition of numerous larger engravings that could not be introduced into the main vocabulary, give to the work an 
enhanced value, which, it is believed, will be generally recognized and appreciated. 


Boston, July, 1864. 


* The Scripture Vocabulary in the work here referred to (Ogilvie’s ‘‘Comprehensive English Dictionary,’ London and Glasgow, 1864) is by 
Richard Cull, F. S. A. 
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EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


OF THE 


NAMES OF NOTED FICTIPIOUS PERSONS AND PLACES; 


. INCLUDING 


ALSO 


FAMILIAR PSEUDONYMS, SURNAMES BESTOWED UPON EMINENT MEN, 


AND SUCH ANALOGOUS POPULAR APPELLATIONS AS ARE OFTEN REFERRED TO 
IN LITERATURE AND CONVERSATION. 


By WILLIAM A. WHEELER, M. A. 


. 


AS PEOPLE READ NOTHING IN THESE DAYS THAT IS MORE THAN FORTY-EIGHT HOURS OLD, I AM DAILY ADMONISHED THAT 
ALLUSIONS, THE MOST OBVIOUS, TO ANY THING IN THE REAR OF OUR OWN TIME NEED EXPLANATION, — De Quincey, 


PREFACE. 


AN attempt is here made to meet a want which has long been felt by readers 
of every class. In view of this want, so widely experienced and so generally 
acknowledged, it is indeed surprising that no similar work has hitherto made 
its appearance, at least in our own language. This very fact has made the 
preparation of the present Vocabulary a task of great difficulty, as it has 
required an amount of general and special reading, and an extent of research 
in certain directions, which might have been materially lessened, had there 
been earlier laborers in the field. This fact, too, must serve as an apology — 
if any is needed —for whatever omissions the critical reader may discover. 
Many names are doubtless wanting which ought to have a place in a com- 
plete work; but it may still be said that nowhere else can such a variety 
and amount of information on the same class of subjects be found in a col- 
lective form. = 

An objection may be made by some, that, however useful and important 
such a glossary may be, it does not form an appropriate ‘accompaniment to a 
general dictionary of the English language. But the same objection would 
apply with equal force to each and all of the Vocabularies in the Appendix 
to the present work; and it is a sufficient answer to say, that experience 
has shown, that information of the nature which they convey is more natu- 
rally looked for in a general dictionary than in any other kind of book. 

The main design of this Vocabulary is to explain, as far as practicable, the 
allusions which occur in modern standard literature to the names of noted 
fictitious persons and places. For this reason, the plan is almost exclu- 
sively restricted to proper names, or such as designate individual persons, 
places, or things. The introduction of appellative or generic names, such as 
abbot of unreason, lord of misrule, kobold, undine, &c., as well as the expla- 
nation of celebrated customs and phrases, such as jflap-dragon, nine-men’s- 
morrice, Hobson’s choice, philosophy of the Porch, to send to Coventry, to carry 
coals to Newcastle, &c., would open too vast a field of inquiry ; and, besides, 
there are copious special treatises on these subjects already before the public, 
as those of Brand, Hone, Pulleyn, Timbs, and others. Many names and 
phrases of this class will be found explained in the preceding Dictionary. 
The names of the Greek, Roman, Norse, and Hindoo Mythologies are for the 
most part excluded on like grounds. 
names, such as Alastor, Comus, Laodamia, &c., which are chiefly known to 
the general reader from their adoption into English literature. From the 


The exceptions admitted are a few 


Rabbinical and the Mohammedan Mythology have been taken some names, 
which are occasionally made the subject of reference, and concerning which 
information is not readily obtainable. Prominence has been given to the 
departments of Angelology, Demonology, Fairy Mythology, and Popular 
Superstitions, which afford many of the most important names in Fiction. 
Parables, Allegories, Proverbs, and Medieval Legends have also furnished 
a considerable number. Ecclesiastical History contributes the names of sey- 
eral pseudo-saints, and other imaginary personages. In the Drama, and in 
Poetry, —including the various kinds, Epic, Romantic, Narrative, Comic, &c., 
— the intention has been to give the names of all such characters as are famil- 
iarly referred to by writers and speakers at the present day; and, though 
accidental omissions may have occurred, it is hoped that under this head the 
Vocabulary will be found reasonably complete. The principal deficiency is 
most likely to exist in the department of Prose Romance; for, while there 
is very little that is fictitious in ancient literature which is not included in 
Mythology,—a subject not here treated,—yet the field of research continu- 
ally widens as we come down to modern times, until it seems to be almost 
boundless. In fixing the necessary limitations of the work, the consideration 
which has determined the admission or rejection of names has not been the 
intrinsic merit of a book, or the reputation of the writer, but the hold which 
his characters have taken upon the popular mind, There are many authors 
of acknowledged genius, and hundreds of clever and prolific writers, who 
yet have not produced a single character which has so fallen in with the hu- 
mor, or impressed itself upon the fancy, of the time, as to have become the 
subject of frequent allusion. The English romancers and novelists whose 
creations are most familiarly known and most firmly established are Bunyan, 
De Foe, Swift, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Goldsmith, Scott, 
Dickens, and Thackeray, Many of the portraitures of these writers may be 
safely presumed to be of more than temporary interest and importance. In 
regard to other and subordinate characters, from whatever source derived, it 
is to be borne in mind that a dictionary is chiefly designed for the use of the 
existing generation. To what extent names of secondary importance should 
be included is a question which it has been difficult to determine. Opinions 
from scholars entitled to the highest consideration have been about equally 
divided upon this point. Some have favored a selected list of the most impor- 
tant names only: others, and the greater number, have recommended a much 
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wider scope, A middle course is thé one which has been actually followed. 
Tt is evident that many articles which may seem to one person of questionable 
importance, will be held by another to be of special value as throwing light 
upon passages which to him would otherwise be perplexing or obscure. 

The Vocabulary is, of course, chiefly designed to elucidate the works of 
British and American writers; but names occurring in the literatures of 
other modern nations have been introduced wherever they have become well 
known to the public through the medium of translations, or when they 
seemed, for other reasons, to be worthy of insertion. 

In accordance with the plan of the Vocabulary as indicated in the title, such 
English, French, German, and other Pseudonyms as are frequently met with 
in books and newspapers have been given for the benefit of the general reader. 
No pretense, however, is made to completeness, or even to fullness, in this 
respect. The bibliographer will find here little or nothing that is new to 
him ; and he must still have recourse to his Barbier, Quérard, and Weller, and 
other writers of the same class. Names like Zrasmus, Melanchthon, Merca- 
tor, Gcolampadius, &c., assumed by learned men after the revival of classical 
literature, being, in general, merely the Latin or Greek equivalents of their 
real names, and being also the only names by which they are now known in 
history, are excluded as not germane to the work. For a similar reason, no 
notice is taken of such names as Masséna, Metastasio, Philidor, Psalmana- 
zar, Voltaire, &c. 

Many eminent characters in political and literary history are often known 
and referred to by surnames and sobriquets or nicknames which they have 
borne; as, the Master of Sentences, the Scourge of God, the Stagirite, the 
Wizard of the North, the Little Corporal, &c. ‘‘ Nicknames,” said Napoleon, 
“should never be despised: it is by such means mankind are governed.’’ The 
Vocabulary embraces the more important of these; but names like Caligula, 
Barbarossa, Tintoretto, &c., which have entirely superseded the real names 
of the persons designated by them, have not been regarded as properly com- 
ing within the purview of the present undertaking. Nor has it, as a rule, 
been thought advisable to admit simple epithets, such as the Bold, the Good, 
the Great, the Unready, the Courtier, &c., the omission of which can hardly 
be considered a defect, since their signification and the reason of their impo- 
sition are usually too obvious to excite inquiry. This rule, however, has not 
been uniformly observed. Here, as elsewhere in the Vocabulary, that discre- 
tionary power has been freely exercised, to which every author of a dictionary 
or glossary is fairly entitled, and which he is often compelled to use. 

A considerable space has been allotted to familiar names of Parties, Sects, 
Laws, and Battles ; to poetical and popular names of Seas, Countries, States, 
Cities, &c.; to ancient geographical names which have become interesting 
from their revival in poetry or otherwise ; and to certain long-established and 
important Personifications. In general, nicknames of Parties and Sects, such 
as Methodists, Shakers, &c., which have been adopted by those to whom 
they were at first derisively applied, or which have passed into history and 
common use as their peculiar and appropriate names, are not designedly 
included. Ina majority of cases, they are given in the body of the Dictionary. 
Most of the historical by-names inserted, such as Day of Dupes, Evil May- 
day, Wonderful Parliament, Omnibus Bill, Western Reserve, &c., are those 
which are not to be found under the proper heads in Encyclopedias and other 
books of reference. Popular designations connected with American History 
and Geography have been freely given in all cases where they have seemed to 
be well settled, and fitted to illustrate past or contemporary events or char- 
acters. 

A slight departure from the strict limits of the plan has been thought 
allowable in the case of a few quasi-historical, or real but obscure, per- 
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sons, places, and things, such as John O’Groat, Mrs. Glasse, the Minerva 
Press, &c., which are often referred to in literature or conversation, and of 
which no account can be obtained except through an amount of research and 
toil impracticable to most readers, 

In conformity with the course elsewhere pursued in this Dictionary, illus- 
trative citations have been given when it seemed expedient. 

In the explanation of names, statements borrowed in great part from one 
author have been diligently collated with other statements derived from inde- 
pendent and often widely separated sources; and they have been freely en- 
larged, abridged, or otherwise modified, according to the necessity of the case, 
or as would best subserve the purpose of the work. On the other hand, where 
the information required has been found already stated in the best way, no 
hesitation has been felt in adopting the exact language of a writer ; and, be- 
yond this general explanation, no acknowledgment of indebtedness seems 
necessary. 

To determine the pronunciation of proper names is unquestionably the most 
difficult requirement of Orthoépy ; and little or no attention has hitherto been 
paid to the pronunciation of such as are peculiar to the literature of fiction. 
In the absence, not merely of a trustworthy guide, but of any guide at all, the 
author may sometimes have gone astray ; but he has been careful to avail him- 
self of all the information he could obtain. In particular, he has made a thor- 
ough examination of such of our vernacular poets as are esteemed classics, and 
has occasionally adduced passages from their writings to show the accentua- 
tion adopted by these ‘* best judges of pronunciation,” as Walker styles them, 
or, more rarely, to show the sound they assign to particular letters or sylla- 
bles. If the decisions or opinions he has given prove, in general, to be well 
grounded, the credit will not be wholly due to him, since he has enjoyed the 
advice and assistance of gentlemen whose superior opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the best usage both at home and abroad, and whose critical 
taste and familiarity with all that pertains to the subject of orthoépy, afford 
the assurance that they ‘‘ speak scholarly and wisely.” In regard to the nota- 
tion, the system followed in the case of English names is the same as that used 
in the Dictionary proper, and in the case of names from other modern lan- 
guages, it is the same as that used in the Pronouncing Geographical and Bio- 
graphical Vocabularies appended to the Dictionary. (For further explana- 
tions, see pp. xxxix and 1634.) 

In the preparation of this Vocabulary, works of general literature have been 
examined as extensively and thoroughly as time and opportunity have ren- 
dered possible. In addition, use has been made of a large number of works 
devoted to the various branches of literary history ; and yaluable assistance 
has been derived from the principal Reviews, and the published writings of the 
best essayists. Not a few noteworthy names and facts have been gleaned 
from Encyclopedias, Biographical Dictionaries, Gazetteers, and other works 
of reference, which have been systematically searched for this purpose. These 
sources of information are altogether too numerous to be particularized in 
this place, while to specify a few and make no mention of others of equal 
importance, would be an invidious distinction. 

In conclusion, the author would return his sincere thanks to the many 
friends who have contributed in different ways to the completeness and accu- 
racy of his Vocabulary. Conscious that the successful accomplishment of 
his task, in its full extent, and on a first attempt, is more than could be rea- 
sonably expected of any individual, he asks a candid criticism of his labors; 
and corrections or suggestions from any quarter, — especially suggestions of 
additional names, accompanied with explanations, references, or citations, — 
if sent to him through the publishers, will be gratefully received, and adopted, 
if possible, in a future edition. 
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A-bad/don. [Heb., from @bad, to be ruined.] The 
Hebrew name of the evil spirit or destroying angel, 
called Apollyon in Greek. (fev.ix.11.) Some of 
the medizval demonographers regarded him as the 
causer of wars, combustions, and uproars. Klop- 
stock has made use of him in his ‘‘ Messiah,” under 
the name of Abadonna. See ABADDON in Dict. 

Ab/di-el. [Heb.. servant of God.] The name of 
an angel mentioned by the Jewish cabalists. He is 
represented, in Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” as one of 
the seraphim, who, when Satan tried to stir up a 
revolt among the angels subordinate to his authori- 
ty, alone and boldly withstood his traitorous designs. 

Among the faithless, faithful only he; 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 


Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal. Par. Lost, B.V. 


Ab-hor’son. An executioner in Shakespeare’s 

‘* Measure for Measure.” 
/ova-ham-€u/pid. An expression occurring in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” (a, ii., se. 1), 
conjectured by Upton to be a mistake for Adam 
Cupid, and to allude to Adam Bell, the celebrated 
archer. In Halliwell’s opinion, ‘the conjecture is 
very plausible, as proper names are frequently ab- 
breviated in early MSS., and it suits the sense and 
meter.” But Dyce thinks that Abraham is merely 
a corruption of auburn, and supports his view by 
citing several passages from old books where the 
corruption is unquestionable. White remarks, in 
confirmation of Dyce’s conjecture, that ‘‘ Cupid is 
always represented by the old painters as auburn- 

_ haired.” 

Ab/sa-lom. <A name given by Dryden, in his satir- 
ical poem entitled ‘‘ Absalom and Achitophel,” to 
the Duke of Monmouth, a natural son of Charles II. 

Absolute, Captain. A character in Sheridan’s 
comedy of “The Rivals ;” — distinguished for his 
peru determined spirit, adroit address, and dry 

umor. 


Absolute, Sir Anthony. A character in Sheri- 


dan’s comedy of ‘‘ The Rivals ;”?— represented as 
testy, positive, impatient, and overbearing, but yet 
of a warm and generous disposition. 


“ Sir Anthony is an evident copy after Smollett’s 
kind-hearted, high-spirited Matthew Bramble.” Hazlitt. 


A-ea/di-a. [Fr. Acadiec, said to be derived from 
Shubenacadie, the name of one of the principal riv- 
ers of Nova Scotia; in old grants called L’ Acadie, 
and La Cadie.] The original, and now the poetic, 
name of Nova Scotia, or rather of a tract extending 
from the fortieth to the forty-sixth degree of north 
latitude, which was granted, Nov. 8, 1603, to De 
Monts, by Henry IV. of France. The present prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia extends from lat. 43° 26/ to 45° 
55/ N. 

(= In the numerous disputes between the English and 
French colonists previous to 1763, this territory changed 
masters ten or a dozen times, and the boundaries were 
widened or narrowed according to the respective views 
of the opposing parties. In 1755, the French inhabitants 
were seized, forcibly removed, and dispersed among the 
English colonists on the Atlantic coast. Longfellow has 
made this event the subject of his poem of ‘t Evangeline.” 


A-ehit/o-phel, <A nickname given to the Earl of 
Shaftesbury (1621-1683) by his contemporaries, and 
made use of by Dryden in his poem of ‘‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel,” a masterly satire springing from 
the political commotions of the times, and designed 
as a defense of Charles II. against the Whig party. 

{From Gr. dxpacia, want 

of self-control or moderation, intemperance, from a 

privative and xparos, strength, power.] A witchin 

Spenser’s ‘‘ Faéry Queen,” represented as a lovely 

and charming woman, whose dwelling is the Bower 
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of Bliss, situated on an island floating in a lake or 

gulf, and adorned with every thing in nature that 

could delight the senses. Acrasia typifies the vice 

of intemperance, and Sir Guyon, who illustrates the 

opposite virtue, is commissioned by the fairy queen 

be bring her into subjection, and destroy her resi- 
ence. 

A’eres, Bob (a/kerz). A character in Sheridan’s 
comedy of ‘‘ The Rivals ; ”? —celebrated for his cow- 
ardice, and his system of referential or allegorical 
swearing, 

Adam. 1. Formerly a jocular name for a sergeant 
or bailiff. 

Not that Adam that kept the paradise, but that Adam that 
keeps the prison. Shak. 

2. An aged servant to Oliver, in Shakespeare’s 
6 As You Like It.” 

Adamastor (id/a-mis/tor; Port. pron. it-dit-miis- 
tor’). The Spirit of the Stormy Cape, —i. e., the 
Cape of Good Hope, —a hideous phantom described 
by Camoens, in the fifth canto of the Lusiad, as 
appearing by night to the fleet of Vasco da Gama, 
and predicting the woes which would befall subse- 
quent expeditions to India, Mickle supposes that 
by Adamastor the genius of Mohammedanism is 
intended. 

Were Adamastor to appear to him [the gamin of Paris], he 
would shout out, ‘‘ Hallo there, old Bug-a-boo!”’ V. Hugo. 

Adam Kad’mon. In the cabalistic doctrine, the 
name given to the first emanation from the Eternal 
Fountain. It signifies the First Man, or the first 
production of divine energy, or the Son of God, 
and to it the other and inferior emanations are sub- 
ordinate. 

Adams, Parson. A eharacter in Fielding’s novel 
of “Joseph Andrews ;” —distinguished for his 
goodness of heart, poverty, learning, and ignorance 
of the world, combined with courage, modesty, and 
a thousand oddities. 

te “As to Parson Adams, and his fist, and his good 
heart, and his Aischylus which he couldn’t see to read, 
and his rejoicing at being delivered from a ride in the 
carriage with Mr. Peter Pounce, whom he had erroneously 
complimented on the smallness of his parochial means, 
let every body rejoice that there has been a man in the 
world called Henry Fielding to think of such a character, 
and thousands of good people sprinkled about that world 
to answer for the truth of it; for had there not been, what 
would have been its value?”’ Leigh Hunt. 


Ad/di-son of the North. An epithet sometimes 
given to Henry Mackenzie (1745-1831), the Scottish 
novelist, whose style, like Addison’s, is distin- 
guished for its refinement and delicacy. 

Addle Parliament. A name given to the English 
Parliament which assembled at London, April 5, 
1614, and was dissolved on the 6th of the following 
June. It was so called because it remonstrated 
with the king on his levying ‘‘ benevolences,” and 
passed no acts. ; 

Admirable Crichton. See CRICHTON. 

Admirable Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Mirabilis.] A 
title bestowed upon Roger Bacon (1214-1292), an 
English monk, who, by the power of his genius and 
the extent of his learning, raised himself above his 
time, made many astonishing discoveries in science, 
and contributed much to the extension of real 
knowledge. 
d/o-na/is. A poetical name given by Shelley to 
the poet Keats (1795-1821), on whose untimely death 
he wrote a monody bearing this name for its title. 
The name was coined by Shelley probably to hint 
an analogy between Keats’s fate and that of Adonis. 
d/ri-an’a. Wife of Antipholus of Ephesus, in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Comedy of Errors.” 

7E-&€/on. A merchant of Syracuse, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Comedy of Errors.” 

7E-mil/i-&. Wife of geon, and an abbess at Ephe- 
sus, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Comedy of Errors.” 

Agnes (fr. pron. in/yés’). 1. A young girl in 
Moliére’s ‘‘L’Ecole des Femmes,” who is, or affects 
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to be, remarkably simple andingenuous. The name 
has passed into popular use, and is applied to any 
yonne woman unsophisticated in affairs of tho 
eart. 
t2- Agnes is the original from which Wycherley took 
his Mrs. Pinchwife, in the ‘‘ Country Wife,” subsequently 
altered by Garrick into the ‘t Country Girl.” 


2. A model character in Dickens’s novel of ‘‘ Da- 
vid Copperfield.” See WICKFIELD, AGNES. 
Aeramante (ii-grii-miin/ta), or g/ra-mint. 
King of the Moors, in Ariosto’s poem of ‘‘ Orlando 
Furioso.” 
g/ra-vaine, Sir. <A knight of the Round Table, 
celebrated in the old romances of chivalry. 
Agricane (i-gre-kii/na), or Ag/ri-eam. <A fabu- 
lous king of Tartary, in Bojardo’s ‘*‘ Orlando Inna- 
morato,” who besieges Angelica in the castle of 
Albracea, and is killed by Orlando in single con- 
test. He is represented as bringing into the field 
no fewer than two million two hundred thousand 
troops. 
Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 


When Agrican, with all his northern powers, 
Besieged Albracca, as romancers tell. Milton. 


Ague-cheek, Sir Andrew. A delightful simple- 
ton in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” See SLEN- 
DER. 

A-hias/u-€/rus (a-hizh/0o-é’rus). 
WANDERING. 

Ahmed. See PRINCE AHMED. 

Ai/denm. An Anglicized and disguised spelling of 
the Arabic form of the word Eden ;—used as a syn- 
onym for the celestial paradise. [fare.] 

Tell this soul, with sorrow laden, if, within the distant Ardenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the angels name 
Lenore. E. A. Poe. 


Aimwell. A gentleman of broken fortunes, master 
to Archer, in Farquhar’s comedy, ‘‘The Beaux’ 
Stratagem.” 

A-lid’dim. A character in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,” who becomes possessed of a won- 
derful lamp, and an equally wonderful ring, on rub- 
bing which two frightful genii appear, who are re- 
spectively the slave of the lamp and the ring, and 
who execute the bidding of any one who may have 
them in his keeping. 

f-las'tor. (Gr.’Adcrwp, from a privative and \a- 
Seiv, to forget.] In classical mythology, asurname of 
Zeus or Jupiter; also, in general, a punitive deity, 
a house-demon, the never-forgetting, revengeful 
spirit, who, in consequence of some crime perpe- 
trated, persecutes a family from generation to gen- 
eration. Plutarch relates that Cicero, in his hatred 
of Augustus, meditated killing himself by the fire- 
side of this prince in order to become his Alastor. 
In the Zoroastrian system, Alastor is called the ex- 
ecutioner or tormentor. Origen says he is the same 
as Azazel. Others confound him with the extermi- 
nating angel. By Wicrus and other medieval de- 
monographers, Alastor is described as a devil in 
the infernal court, and the chief executive officer in 
great undertakings. Shelley, in his poem entitled 
“ Alastor,” makes him the “ Spirit of Solitude.” 

Al-ba’ni-A. A name given to Scotland, in the old 
romances and histories, from a certain fabulous 
Albanact, who received this portion of the island of 
Albion, or Britain, from his father, Brutus. — ; 

Al/bany Regency. A name popularly given in 
the United States to a junto of astute Democratic 
politicians, having their head-quarters at Albany, 
who controlled the action of the Democratic party 
for many years, and who had great weight in 
national politics. The effort to elect William H. 
Crawford president, instead of John Quincey Ad- 
ams, was their first great struggle. ; 

AVbi-on. An ancient name of Britain, said to have 
been given to it on account of the lofty white cliffs 
(Lat. albus, white) on the southern coast. Others 
trace the word to the Celtic alb, alp, high. 
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[2 In the fabulous history of England, it is related 
that the first inhabitants were subdued by Albion, a giant 
and a son of Neptune, who called the island after his own 
name, and ruled it forty-four years. Another legend de- 
rives the name from a certain Albina, the eldest of fifty 
daughters of ‘‘a strange Dioclesian king of Syria,”’ who, 
having murdered their husbands on their marriage-night, 
one only excepted, whom his wife's loyalty saved, were 
by him, at the suit of his wife, their sister, not put to 
death, but turned out to sea in a ship unmanned, and 
who, as the tale goes, were driven on this island, where 
they had issue by the inhabitants—none but devils, as 
some write, or, as others assert, a lawless crew, without 
head or governor. Milton characterizes these stories as 
“too absurd and too unconscionably gross” for credence ; 
but he remarks, ‘‘ Sure enough we are that Britain hath 
been anciently termed Albion, both by the Greeks and 
Romans.” 

Al/bi-on, New. <A name formerly given to an ex- 
tensive tract of land on the north-west coast of 
North America. It was originally applied by Sir 
Francis Drake, in 1578, to the whole of what was 
then called California, but it was afterward confined 
to that part of the coast which extends from 43° to 
48°N. lat., and isnow inleuded within the State of Or- 
egon and Washington Territory. 

48 Borak: (il bor/ak). [Ar., the lightning.]/ An 
imaginary animal of wonderful form and qualities, 
on which Mohammed pretended to have performed 
a nocturnal journey from the temple of Mecca to Je- 
‘rusalem, and thence to the seventh heaven, under 
the conduct of the angel Gabriel. This marvelous 
steed was a female, of a milk-white color, and of 
incredible swiftness. At every step, it took a leap 
as far as the longest sight could reach. It had a hu- 
man face, but the cheeks of a horse; its eyes were 
as jacinths, and radiant as stars. It had eagle’s 
wings all glittering with rays of light; and its whole 
form was resplendent with gems and precious stones. 

AMlboracca (il-brik/kii), A castle of Cathay to which 
Angelica, in Bojardo’s ‘‘ Orlando Innamorato,” re- 
tires in grief at being scorned and shunned by Ri- 
naldo, with whom she is deeply in love. Here she 
is besieged by Agricane, king of Tartary, who re- 

‘solves to win her, notwithstanding her rejection of 

_ his suit. 

Albyn (il/bin). The ancient Celtic name of Scot- 
land, and, until Czesar’s time, the appellation of the 
whole island of Great Britain. It is said to be de- 

rived from the Celtic alp or alb, meaning high, and 
inn. anisland [Written also Albinn.] 
The pure Culdees 
Were Albyn’s earliest priests of God, 
' Ere yet an island of her seas 
By foot of Saxon monk was trod. 
eAlceste (Al/sést’). 
‘‘Le Misanthrope.” 
yles" “‘ Alceste is an upright and manly character, but 
rude and impatient even of the ordinary civilities of life, 
and the harmless hypocrisies of complaisance, by which 
the ugliness of human nature is in some degree disguised.” 
W. Scott. 
efIcima (l-chee/ni). A fairy in Bojardo’s ‘ Or- 
lando Innamorato,” where she is represented as 
carrying off Astolfo. She re-appears in great splen- 
dor in Ariosto’s ‘* Orlando Furioso.” 

AV¢i-phron. [Gr.’Adkippwr, from dAxh, strength, 
‘spirit, and g¢pfv, heart, breast. | 

1.-A free-thinking interlocutor in Bishop Berke- 
ley’s work of the same name,— otherwise called 
the ‘* Minute Philosopher,” —a work ‘‘ written with 
jan intention to expose the weakness of infidelity.” 

2. The hero of Thomas Moore’s romance, ‘The 
Epicurean,” and also the title of a poem by the 
same author. 

‘We long to see one good solid rock or tree, on which to fas- 
ten our attention; but there is none. Like Alciphron we 
swing in air and darkness, and know not whither the wind 
blows us, Putnam's Mag. 

AV/din-gar, Sir. A character in an ancient legend, 
and the title of a celebrated ballad, preserved in 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques,” which relates how the honor 
of Queen Elinor, wife of Henry Plantagenet, im- 
peached by Sir Aldingar, her steward, was submit- 
ted to the chance of a duel, and how an angel, in the 
form of a little child, appeared as her champion, 
and established her innocence. 

Alexander of the North, The. <An epithet con- 
ferred upon Charles XII. of Sweden (1682-1718), 
whose military genius and success bore some re- 
semblance to those of the Macedonian conqueror. 

A-léx/is. A youth of great beauty, of whom the 
shepherd Corydon, in Virgil’s second Eclogue, was 
enamored. 

All-the-Talents Administration. An admin- 
istration formed by Lord Grenville on the death 
of Mr. Pitt (June 23, 1806). The friends of this 
ministry gave it the appellation of ‘* All the Tal- 
ents,” which, being echoed in derision by the oppo- 
sition, became fixed upon it ever after. The death 
of Mr. Fox, one of the members, Sept. 13, 1806, led 
to various changes, and this ministry was finally 

_, dissolved in March, 1807. 

Allworthy. <A character in Fielding’s novel of 
“Tom Jones,” — distinguished for his worth and 
benevolence. This character was drawn for Field- 
ngs private friend, Ralph Allen, of whom Pope 
said, — 

“‘Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 


Campbell. 
The hero of Moliére’s comedy, 
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Al-miin/zor. <A prominent character in Dryden’s 
tragedy of ‘‘ The Conquest of Granada.” 

After all, I say with Almanzor, “ Know that I alone am king 
of me.” " . Scott. 

Almighty Dollar. A personification of the sup- 
posed object of American idolatry, intended as a 
satire upon the prevailing passion for gain. The 
expression originated with Washington Irving. 

The Almighty Dollar, that great object of universal devo- 
tion throughout our land, seems to have no genuine devotees 
in these peculiar villages. W. Irving, The Creole Village. 

Alph. A river mentioned by Coleridge in his poem 
entitled ‘*‘ Kubla Khan,” composed during a dream, 
immediately after a perusal of Purchas’s ‘‘ Pilgrim- 
age,” and written down from memory. This name 
is not found in Purchas, but was invented by 
Coleridge, and was probably suggested by the Al- 
pheus of classical mythology. 

“Jn Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree, 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea.” 


Ml Rakim (ir ri-keem’). [Ar., from rakam, to 
write, rakimeh, something written or eee A 
fabulous dog connected with the legend of the 
Seven Sleepers. The Mohammedans have given 
him a place in paradise, where he has the care of 
all letters and correspondence, See SEVEN SLEEP- 
ERS. 

Al-sa/ti-& (al-sa/shi-4). A popular name formerly 
given to Whitefriars, a precinct in London without 
the Temple, and west of Blackfriars. It was fora 
long time an asylum or sanctuary for insolvent 
debtors and persons who had offended against the 
laws. Shadwell’s comedy of the ‘ Squire of Al- 
satia” alludes to this place; and Scott has rendered 
it familiar to all readers by his ‘‘ Fortunes of Nigel.” 

“Tt is not unlikely that the Landgraviate of Alsacé 
[Ger. Elsass, Lat. Alsatia] —now the frontier province of 
France, on the left bank of the Rhine, long a cause of 
contention, often the seat of war, and familiarly known 
to many British soldiers —suggested the application of 
the name Alsatia to the precinct of Whitefriars. This 
privileged spot stood in the same relation to the Temple 
as Alsace did to France and the central powers of Europe. 
In the Temple, students were studying to observe the law; 
and in Alsatia, adjoining, debtors to avoid and violate it. 
The Alsatians were troublesome neighbors to the Tem- 
plars, and the Templars as troublesome neighbors to the 
Alsatians.” Cunningham. 
ofl Sirat (iis/se-rit’). ie are path.] <A bridge ex- 
tending from this world to the next over the abyss 
of hell, which must be passed by every one who 
would enter the Mohammedan paradise. Itis very 
narrow, the breadth being less than the thread of a 
famished spider, according to some writers; others 
compare it to the edge of a sword, or of a razor. 
The deceased cross with a rapidity proportioned to 
their virtue. Some, it is said, pass with the swift- 
ness of lightning, others with the speed of a horse 
at full gallop, others like a horse at a slow pace, 
others still slower, on account of the weight of their 
sins, and many fall down from it, and are precip- 
itated into hell. 

Am/a-dis de Gaul. [Sp. Amadis de Gaula.] The 
hero of the first and most celebrated romance of 
chivalry, originally the work of a Portuguese, Vasco 
de Lobeira (who died, as Ticknor conjectures, in 
1403), and translated into Spanish by Montalvo, 
between 1492 and 1504. The Portuguese original is 
no longer extant. It was translated into French by 
Herberay, and printed, in 1555, under the mis- 
translated title of ‘‘ Amadis des Gaules,” meaning 
France. In the original romance, Gaula is Wales; 
ane the subject, characters, and localities are Brit- 
ish. 

A-mai/mon, or A-may’mon, An imaginary king 
of the East, one of the principal devils who might 
be bound or restrained from doing hurt from the 
third hour till noon, and from the ninth hour till 
evening. He is alluded to in Shakespeare’s ‘1 
Henry IV.” (a. ii., sc: 4), and ‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor” (a. ii.,sc.2). According to Holme, he 
was ‘the chief whose dominion is on the north part 
of the infernal gulf;” but Christmas says he ruled 
over the easternmost of the four provinces into 
which the world of devils was thought to be divid- 
ed. Asmodeus was his lieutenant. 

Am/a-r¥l/lis. The name of a country girl in the 
Idyls of Theocritus and in the Eclogues of Virgil, 
adopted into modern pastoral poetry as the name 
of a mistress or sweetheart. 

To sport with Amarylilis in the shade. Milton. 

Amelia. The title of one of Fielding’s novels, and 
the name of its heroine, who is distinguished for 
her conjugal tenderness and affection. The char- 
acter of Amelia is said to have been drawn for 
Fielding’s wife, even down to an accident which 
disfigured her beauty. 

{#7 “To have invented that character is not only a 
triumph of art, but it is a good action.” Thackeray. 
eMmeinte (i/mint’). The assumed name of a female 
character in Moliére’s celebrated comedy, ‘‘ Les 
Précieuses Ridicules.” Her real name is Cathos, 
which she had discarded for a more sentimental one, 
in accordance with the prevailing fashion. 
m/let, Richard. The name of a gamester in 
Vanbrugh’s ‘‘ Confederacy.” 


An/a-ehiir’sis €ldotz (klots). 


A-niie’re-on Moore, 





Angélique (ON/zhi/1ék’). 


EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 
. 


Richard Amiet, Esq., in the play, is a notable instance ox 
the disadvantages to which this chimerical notion of affinity 
constituting a claim to acquaintance may subject the spirit of 
a gentleman. « . Lamb. 


Am/o-rvtt. The name of a lady married to Sir Scu- 


damore, in Spenser’s ‘‘ Faéry Queen.” She ex- 


presses the affectionate deyotedness of a loving and — 


tender wife. 
A name assumed 
by Baron Jean Baptiste Clootz, who was born at 
Cleves, in 1755. He conceived the idea of reform- 
ing the human race, and traveled through England, 
Germany, Italy, &c., denouncing all kings, princes, 
and rulers, and even the Deity. He called himself 
Anacharsis, in allusion to the Scythian philosopher 
of this name, who flourished about six centuries be- 
fore the Christian era, and who trayeled to Greece 
and other countries for the purpose of gaining 
knowledge in order to improve the people of his 
own country. 

A name sometimes given to 
Thomas Moore, the poet, who, in 1801, published 
a translation of the Odes of Anacreon. 

Julia sat within as pretty a bower 
As e’er held houri in that heathenish heaven 
Described by Mahomet and Anacreon Moore. Byron. 

A-nie/re-on of Painters, A name given to 
Francesco Albani (1578-1660), a distinguished paint- 
er of Italy. He was so called on account of the 
softness of his style, and his avoidance of subjects 
which require spirited and energetic treatment. — 

A-niie/re-on of Pér/si-& (ptr/shi-a). A title 
sometimes given to Hafiz (d. 1389), the Persian poet, 
whose odes and lyric compositions, like those of 
Anacreon, celebrate the pleasures of love and wine. 

A-nie/re-on of the Guillotine. A name given 
by the French to Bertrand Barrére (or Barére), born 
Sept. 10, 1755, president of the Convention, Noy. 29, 
1792, on account of the flowery and poetical lan- 
guage in which he spoke upon all the measures of 
the reign of terror. See WITLING OF TERROR. 
n/as-ta/si-iis (in/as-ta’zhi-us). The hero and title 
of a novel by Thomas Hope (1770-1831) —a work 
purporting to be the autobiography of a Greek, who 
to escape the consequences of his own crimes an 
villainies of every kind, becomes a renegade, and 
passes through a long series of the most extraor- 
dinary and romantic vicissitudes. Q 

Anastasius Griin. See GRUN, ANASTASIUS. 

Ancient Mariner. The hero of Coleridge’s poem 


of the same name, who, for the crime of having shot— 


an albatross, a bird of good omen to voyagers, suf- 


fers dreadful penalties, together with his compan- _ 


ions who have made themselves accomplices in his 
crime. These penalties are at last remitted in con- 
sequence of his repentance. He reaches land, where 
he encounters a hermit, to whom he relates his sto- 
ry; ‘‘since then, at an uncertain hour, the agony 


returns,” and drives him on, like the Wandering 


Jew, from land to land, compelled to relate the tale 
of his suffering and crime as a warning to others, 
and as a lesson of love and charity toward all God’s 
creatures. The conception of this poem and the 
mystical imagery of the skeleton-ship are said by 
Dyce to have been borrowed by Coleridge from a 
friend who had experienced a strange dream. _ 
Andrews, Joseph. The title of a novel by 
Fielding, and the name of its hero, To ridicule 
Richardson’s ‘‘ Pamela,” Fielding made Joseph 
Andrews a brother of that renowned lady, and, by 
way of contrast to Richardson’s hero, represented 
him as a model of virtue and excellence. ; 
An-Sél/i-ead. An infidel princess ,of exquisite 
beauty and consummate coquetry, in Bojardo’s 
“Orlando Innamorato.” She is represented to have 


come all the way from the farthest Asia to sow dis- 


sension among the Christians in Paris, who were 
besieged by two hosts of infidels, one from Spain, 


and another, which had landed in the south of 


France, from Africa. Among many others, Orlando 
falls desperately in love with her. Ariosto, in his 


“Orlando Furioso,” took up the thread of Angeli- 


ca’s story where Bojardo had left it, and making 
the jilt fall in love herself with Medoro, an obscure 
youthful squire, he represents Orlando as driven 
mad by jealousy and indignation. Angelica is cel- 
ebrated for the possession of a magic ring, which, 
on certain occasions, rendered the wearer invisible, 

The fairest of her sex, Angelica, 

-.. sought by many prowest knights, 

Both Paynim and the peers of Charlemain. Milton. 


Angelic Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Angelicus.] Thomas 
Aquinas (1227-1274), the most famous of the medi- 
geval schoolmen and divines, n 

We extol Bacon, and sneer at Aquinas. But, if the situ- 


ations had been changed, Bacon might have been the Angelic 
Doctor. Macaulay. 


1. The heroine of Mo- 
litre’s comedy, ‘‘ Le Malade Imaginaire.” 

2. The wife of George Dandin, in Moliére’s com- 
edy of thisname. See DANDIN, GEORGE. b, 
n/Se-lo, 1. The deputy of Vincentio, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘Measure for Measure.” At first he ex- 
ercises his delegated power with rigor and seeming 
conscientiousness, but only to enable him the more 
safely to gratify his base passion for Isabella, the 
sister of a young nobleman named Claudio. His 
design, however, is thwarted, and his hypocrisy un- 
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Angel of the Schools. 


An-tiph/o-liis of Eph/e-stis. 
An-tiph/o-lis of S¥r/a-eiise. 


masked, by a counteracting intrigue of Vincentio’s, 
which, aided and fayored by chance, rescues Isa- 
bella, and punishes Angelo by compelling him to 
marry Mariana, a woman whom he had a long time 
before seduced and abandoned. 
2. A goldsmith in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Comedy of 
Errors.” 
A title given to Thomas 
Aquinas, the most celebrated metaphysician of the 
middle ages. See ANGELIC Doctor. 
Twin brothers, 
sons to igeon 
and Aimilia, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Comedy of Errors,” 


and — 
“the one so like the other 
As could not be distinguished but by names.” 
Their attendants were Dromio of Ephesus and 
'Dromio of Syracuse, also twins, and both alike in 
their personal appearance. 


An-td/ni-o. 1. The usurping Duke of Milan, and 
_ brother to Prospero, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest.” 


See PROSPERO. 

2. The father of Proteus, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” 

3. A minor character in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing.” 


Apostle to the Indies. 


Arabian Tailor. 
Ar’ehi-ma/go, 


7 


2. A title conferred upon Bernard Gilpin (1517- 
1583), an Englis former, and the first who under- 
took to preach the Protestant doctrines to the inhab- 
itants of the Scottish Border land. 


Apostle of the Peak. A title given to William 


Bagshaw (1628-1702), a non-conforming divine, dis- 
tinguished for his zeal and usefulness in the north- 
ern parts of Derbyshire, England. 
A title often given to 
St. Francis Xavier, a distinguished Roman Catholic 
missionary of the 16th century, who spent more 
than ten years in laborious efforts to introduce 
Christianity into the East. 
See LEARNED TAILOR. 
[From Gr. dpx:, chief, in composi- 
tion, and payos, magician.] A character in Spen- 
ser’s ‘“Faéry Queen.” He is a type of Hypocrisy, 
or Fraud, and, as opposed to Christian Holiness 
embodied in the Red-cross knight, may also repre- 
sent Satan, the incarnate principle of evil. He 
wins the confidence of the knight in the disguise of 
a reverend hermit, and by the help of Duessa, or 
Deceit, separates him from Una, or Truth. 

The satirist, like a malignant Archimago, creates a false 
medium, through which posterity is obliged to look at his con- 


temporaries, —a medium which s0 refracts and distorts their 
images, that it is almost out of the question to see them cor- 
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riors, and Armida, a very beautiful sorceress, was em- 
ployed to seduce Rinaldo and other Crusaders. Rinaldo 
was conducted by Armida to a remote island, where, in 
her splendid palace, surrounded by delightful gardens 
and pleasure-grounds, he utterly forgot his vows and the 
great object to which he had devoted his life. To liberate 
him from his voluptuous bondage, two messengers from 
the Christian army—Carlo and Ubaldo—came to the 
island, bringing a talisman so powerful that the witchery 
of Armida was destroyed. Rinaldo escaped, but was fol- 
lowed by the sorceress, who, in battle, incited several 
warriors to attack the hero, and at last herself rushed 
into the fight. She was defeated by Rinaldo, who then 
confessed his love to her, persuaded her to become a 
Christian, and vowed to be her faithful knight. The 
story of Armida has been made the subject of an opera 
by both Gluck and Rossini. 

The stage (even as it then was), after the recluseness and 
austerity of a college life, must have appeared like Armida’s 
enchanted palace. Haziitt. 


Arnolph (ar/nolf’), A selfish and morose cynic in 


Moliére’s ‘‘ L’Ecole des Femmes,” whose pretended 
hatred of the world springs from an absorbing re- 


gard to his own gratification. 
Ax’te-gal, 


1. A mythic king of Britain mentioned 
in the Chronicle of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and in 
Milton’s History of Britain. See EL1pures, 

2. A character in Spenser’s ‘‘ Faéry Queen,” rep- 


4. The “Merchant of Venice,” in Shakespeare’s 
play of that name. See PorrTiA. 

5. A sea-captain, friend to Sebastian, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” 
p/e-man/tus. <A churlish philosopher, in Shake- 
speare’s play, ‘‘ Timon of Athens,” 

A-pol/ly-on, or A-pdll’/yon. ([Gr. ‘A7oAwy, 
from dzo\ vat, to destroy utterly, to ruin.] Inthe 
Jewish demonology, an evil spirit, called in Hebrew 
Abaddon, and described in Revelation ix. 11, as “a 


rectly. Atlantic Monthly. 


Ar’cite. A character in the “Knight’s Tale” in 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Canterbury Tales.” See PALAMON. 


resentative of Justice. His main object is to rescue 
Irena from the tyranny of Grantorto; but, like a 
c 1 u [ , chivalrous knight-errant, he is ready to turn aside 
Ar galia (ar-gi-lee/ii), A brother to Angelica, in| and subdue the spirit of mischief and violence 

Bojardo’s romantic poem, the ‘‘Orlando Innamo-| wherever it may be encountered. 

rato.” He is celebrated as the possessor of an en-| Artful Dodger. A sobriquet of one of the char- 

chanted lance which threw whomsoever it touched.| acters in Dickens’s ‘‘ Oliver Twist.” He is a young 
Argan (ir/gon’), The hero of Molitre’s comedy, thief, and an adept in villainy. 

“Te Malade Imaginaire,” an hypochondriac pa-| Arthur, See KING ARTHUR. 

tient, whose love of medicine is accompanied by a| Ar-virla-giis. A son of Cymbeline, in Shake- 


Apostle of Gér’/ma-ny. 


Apostle of Temperance. 


Apostle of the English. 


Apostle of the French. 


Apostle of the Frisians. 


Apostle of the Gauls. 


Apostle of the Gentiles, 


Apostle of the Indians. 


king, the angel of the bottomless pit.” He is in- 
troduced by Bunyan in his allegorical romance of 
the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

A title given to St. 
Boniface (680-755), who, for more than thirty years 
of his life, labored in the work of converting and 
civilizing the rude heathen nations of Germany. 


Apostle of Ire/land. 8t. Patrick, born near the 


end of the fourth century, died in 483 or 498. He 
was moved by visions, as he relates in his con- 
fessions, to undertake the conversion of the Irish to 
Christianity. He established many churches and 
schools, and made many converts. 
An honorary appel- 
lation given to the Rev. Theobald Mathew (1790- 
1856), a distinguished temperance reformer in Ire- 
land and England. 
St. Augustin, or Aus- 
tin, who lived during the latter part of the 6th cen- 
tury. He was sent with forty monks, by Pope 
Gregory I., to carry Christianity into England. 
Such was his success that he is said to have baptized 
10,000 persons ina single day. He has the merit of 
having allowed no coercive measures in the propa- 
gation of the Gospel. 
A name given to 8t. 
enis, the first bishop of Paris, in the 3d century. 
He was sent from Rome, about A. D. 250,to revive 
the drooping churches in Gaul, and proceeded as 
far as Lutetia (Paris), where he made many con- 
verts. He became the patron saint of the kingdom, 
and his name served, for many ages, as a rallying 
ery in battle — Montjoye St. Denis! 
An appellation com- 
monly given to Saint Wilbrord, or Willibrod (657- 
738), a native of the Saxon kingdom of Northumbria, 
who spent forty-eight years of his life in Friesland 
in preaching Christianity, and endeavoring to con- 
vert the people from paganism to the true faith. 
St. Irenzeus, presbyter, 
and afterward bishop, of Lyons, near the close of 
the 2d century. 


(2 ‘‘ The immortal Apostle of the Gauls, who, in his 
earliest youth, had sat at the feet of Polycarp, at Smyrna, 
started from the school of Asia Minor. It was during a 
great crisis that Providence brought this gem of Asia into 
the West. Irenzus possessed the apostolical patience, as 
well as the fiery zeal, of Polycarp. He learned Celtic in 
order to preach the gospel to the barbarians in their own 
language, and rejoiced in beholding the progress of the 


' good work in which he was engaged in the parts of Ger- 


Bunsen. 


A title assumed by 
t. Paul, who, in conjunction with Barnabas, was 
divinely appointed to the work of preaching the 
gospel to all mankind, without distinction of race 
or nation. His labors lasted through many years, 
and reached over a vast extent of country. See 
Acts xiii., Rom. xi, 13, and 2 Tim. i. 11. 
An appellation given 
to the Rey. John Eliot (1604-1690), a celebrated mis- 
sionary among the Indians in the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, many of whom he converted to Chris- 
tianity. ; 


many bordering on Gaul.” 


Apostle of the North. 1. A title bestowed upon 
. Anscharius, or Ansgar (800-865), because he intro- | Maaetda (ar-mee/di). 


duced Christianity into Denmark and Sweden. At 
the instigation of the emperor, Louis le Débon- 
naire, he went to Denmark, and, after mann disap- 
pointments and persecutions, converted the king 
and the greater part of the nation. The Catholic 
church has placed him among the saints. 


frgantes (iR-gin/tess). 


Ar-siéyr’, 


Armada, The Invincible. 





Armado. 


spirit of parsimony which leads him to take every 
mode that may diminish the expense of his supposed 
indisposition. 

“ Argan ...is discovered taxing his apothecary’s 
bill, at once delighting his ear with the flowery language 
of the Pharmacopeeia, and gratifying his frugal dispo- 
sition by clipping off some items and reducing others, and 
arriving at the double conclusion, first, that, if his apoth- 
ecary does not become more reasonable, he can not afford 
to be a sick man any longer; and, secondly, that, as he 
has swallowed fewer drugs by one third this month than 
he had done the last, it was no wonder he was not so well. 
..+ [He] is at last persuaded that the surest and cheap- 
est way of securing himself against the variety of mal- 
adies by which he is beset, will be to become a doctor in 
his own proper person. He modestly represents his want 
of preliminary study, and of the necessary knowledge 
even of the Latin language; but he is assured that by 
merely putting on the robe and eap of a physician he will 
find himself endowed with all the knowledge necessary 
for exercising the profession. This leads to the in- 
terlude which concludes the piece, being the mock cer- 
emonial of receiving a physician into the Esculapian 
college, couched in macaronic Latinity.” W. Scott. 


Argante (ar/gont’). A character in Molitre’s com- 


edy, ‘‘ Les Fourberies de Scapin.” 

The bravest of the infi- 
del heroes in Tasso’s epic poem, ‘‘ Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered.” 

An old form of Algiers, found in Shake- 
speare’s ‘* Tempest.” 


A/ri-el. In the demonology of the Cabala, a wa- 


ter-spirit; in the fables of the middle ages, a spirit 
of the air—the guardian angel of innocence; in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest,” an airy and tricksy 
spirit, represented as having been a servant to 
Sycorax, a foul witch, by whom, for some acts of 
disobedience, he was imprisoned within the rift of 
a cloven pine-tree, where he remained for twelve 

ears, until released by Prospero. In gratitude for 
his deliverance, he became the willing messenger of 
Prospero, assuming any shape, or rendering him- 
self invisible, in order to execute the commands of 
his master. 
A famous naval ar- 
mament, or expedition, sent by Philip II. of Spain 
against England, in the year 1588. It consist- 
ed of 150 ships, 2650 great guns, 20,000 soldiers, 
8000 sailors, and 2000 volunteers. It arrived in the 
Channel on the 19th of July, and was defeated the 
next day by Drake and Howard. ‘Ten fire-ships 
haying been sent into the enemy’s fleet, they cut 
their cables, put to sea, and endeavored to return to 
their rendezvous between Calais and Gravyelines: 
the English fell upon them, took many ships, and 
Admiral Howard maintained a running fight from 
the 21st of July to the 27th, obliging the shattered 
fleet to bear away for Scotland and Ireland, where 
astorm dispersed them, and the remainder of the 
armament returned by the North Sea to Spain. The 
Spaniards lost 15 first-rate ships in the engagement, 
and 5000 men; 17 ships were lost or taken on the 
Trish coast, and upwards of 5000 men were drowned, 
killed, or taken prisoners, The English lost but 
one ship. 
See Don ARMADO. 
One of the most prominent 
female characters in Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem Deliy- 
ered,” founded upon a popular tradition related by 
Pierre Delancre, 

(=~ The poet tells us, that, when the Crusaders ar- 
rived at the holy city, Satan held a council to devise 
some means of disturbing the plans of the Christian war- 


whee 





As-pa/si-a (as-pa/zhi-a). 


speare’s play of this name, passing under the as- 
sumed name of Cadwal, and supposed to be a son 
of Belarius. See BELARIUS. 

sfea-part. The name of a giant whom Bevis of 
Hampton conquered, according to the old romance. 
His effigy may be seen on the city gates of South- 
ampton. He is said to have been thirty feet high, 
and to haye carried Sir Bevis, his wife, and horse, 
under his arm, Allusions to him occur in Shake- 
speare, Drayton, and other Elizabethan writers. 


Each man an Ascapart, of strength to toss 


Tor quoits both Temple-bar and Charing-cross. Pope. 


As/mo-dé/us. [Heb. ashmedai, the destroyer.] In 


the Jewish demonology, an eyil spirit, the demon 
of vanity, or dress, called in the Talmud ‘king of 
the devils,” whence some assume him to be identical 
with Beelzebub, and others with Azrael. In mod- 
ern times, he has been jocularly spoken of as the 
destroying demon of matrimonial happiness. 


{> In the apocryphal book of Tobit he is represented 
as loving Sara, the daughter of Raguel, and causing the 
death of seven husbands, who married her in succession, 
on the bridal night. Tobias, instructed by Raphael, burns 
on ‘‘ the ashes of perfume” the heart and liver of the fish 
which he caught in the Tigris; ‘‘ the which smell when 
the evil spirit had smelled, he fled into the utmost parts 
of Egypt, and the angel bound him.”” Those demonogra- 
phers of the middle ages who reckoned nine kinds of evil 
spirits placed Asmodeus at the head of the fourth rank, 
which consisted of malicious, revenging devils. Accord- 
ing to other authorities, he is the lieutenant of Amaimon. 
Wierus, in his description of the infernal court, makes 
him superintendent of gambling-houses. Le Sage has 
made him the companion of Don Cleofas, in ‘* Le Diable 
Boiteux,” or ‘* The Devil on Two Sticks,” in which oceurs 
the celebrated adventure known as Asmodeus'’s flight. By 
direction of the demon, Don Cleofas takes hold of Asmo- 
deus’s cloak, and is immediately borne through the air 
like an arrow, and is perched upon the steeple of St. Sal- 
vador. Arrived at this spot, the demon stretches out his 
right arm, and at once, by his diabolical power, the roofs 
of the houses are taken off, and, notwithstanding the 
darkness of the night, the interiors are made visible. The 
scholar beholds, as at noonday, the inside of all the houses, 
as one might view the inside of a pie from which the crust 
has been removed. 

Could the reader take an Asmodeus flight, and, waving open 
all roofs and privacies, look down from the roof of Notre Dame, 
what a Paris were it! Carlyle. 
A female character in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s play, ‘‘ The Maid’s Trag- 
edy.” 


As-t8lfo, or As-tél’/pho. A celebrated character 


in the romantic tales and poems founded upon the 
supposed adventures of Charlemagne and his Pal- 
adins. Astolfo is represented as the English cousin 
of Orlando, being equally descended with him from 
Charles Martel. He is a boaster, and is perpetually 
undertaking great feats, which he is unable to per- 
form; but he is generous, and brave to foolhardi- 
ness, courteous, gay, and singularly handsome. In 
Ariosto’s ‘‘ Orlando Furioso,” he is made to cure 
Ovlando’s madness by bringing home his lost wits 
ina phial from the moon, and is noted for his magic 
horn, that routed armies with a blast. 


As-trze/a. A poetical name assumed by Mrs. Aphara, 


or Aphra, Behn, a dramatist and miscellaneous wri- 
ter of the 17th century, notorious for the license of 
her life and writings. 


The stage how loosely does Astrea tread! Pope. 


As/tro-phél. <A name given by Sir Philip Sidney 


to himself in ‘“‘ Astrophel and Stella.” Spenser 
embalmed the mutual friendship of Sidney and 
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himself in a pastoral ode entitled ‘‘ Astrophel.” See 
STELLA. 
The long-winded strophes of the divine Astrophel. W. Scott. 


Athenian Bee. A title bestowed upon Plato (B. 
C, 429-348), who was a native of Athens, in allusion 
to the sweetness and beauty of his style. 

Ath’ens of A-mér/i-ed. A name sometimes given 
to Boston, Mass. -"See MODERN ATHENS. 

Ath/’ens of the North. See NoRTHERN ATHENS. 

At-lan/tis, The New. The title of an allegorical 
fiction by Lord Bacon, and the name of an island 
described in it as being situated, like the Atlantis of 
the ancients, in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Bacon represents himself as having been wrecked 
on this island, and as finding there an association 
for the cultivation of natural science, and the pro- 
motion of improvements in the arts. 

A-tds’sa. [From Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, 
Queen of Cambyses, and afterward of Darius 
Hystaspis, by whom she had Xerxes. Herodotus 
speaks of her as a follower of Sappho.] A poetical 
name given by Pope to Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, a great friend of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, whom Pope calls Sappho in his ‘“‘ Moral 
Essays,” Ep. I. 

But what are these to great Atossa’s mind? 
Scarce once herself, by turns all womankind. 

Attic Bee. An epithet conferred by the ancients 
upon Sophocles (495-106 B. C.), the tragic poet of 
Athens, on account of the unrivaled beauty and 
sweetness of his productions. 

Attic Muse. A title bestowed by the Greeks 
upon Xenophon (B. C. 450), the celebrated historian, 
on account of the merit of his style, which was 
regarded as a model of simplicity and elegance. 

At/tieus. 1. A poetical name given by Pope to 
Addison in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot which 
forms the ‘* Prologue to the Satires.” Atticus was 
an epithet applied by the Romans to a person dis- 
tinguished for his learning or eloquence. 

2. A name given to George Faulkner (d. 1775), 
to whom Lord Chesterfield addressed, under this 
title, a series of ironical letters, which attained great 
celebrity. 

Audley, John. A name used by theatrical per- 
formers, in the phrase ‘“‘ We will John Audley it,” 
when they intend to abridge an act ora play. 

(2 ‘In the year 1749, Shuter was master of a droll at 
Bartholomew Fair, and it was his mode to lengthen the 
exhibition until a sufficient number of persons were gath- 
ered at the door to fill the house. This event was signi- 
fied by a fellow popping his head in at the gallery door, 
and bellowing out, ‘ John Audley, as if in act of inquiry, 
though the intention was to let Shuter know that a fresh 
audience were in high expectation below. The conse- 
quence of this notification was, that the entertainments 
were immediately concluded, and the gates of the booth 
thrown open for a new auditory.” Pulleyn. 

Au/drey. A country wench, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ As 
You Like It.” 

(tS “ Audrey is the most perfect specimen of a won- 
dering she-gawky. She thanks the gods she is foul, 
and, if to be poetical is not to be honest, she thanks the 
gods also that she is not poetical.” Cowden Clarke. 


Auld Ame. [That is, the Old One.] A vulgar 
name for the Devil in Scotland and the North of 
England. The epithet ‘ old,” prefixed to so.many 
of the titles of the Devil, seems to indicate the com- 
mon opinion that he can only appear in the shape 
of an old man. 

Auld Clootie. A Scottish name for the Devil, 
supposed to allude to his cloven feet. 

Auld Hornie. Among the Scotch, a familiar 
name for the devil, who is often described and rep- 
resented with horns. 

Auld Reekie. A designation given to Edinburgh 
on account of its smoky appearance, as seen from a 
distance; or, according to others, on account of the 
uncleanliness of its public streets. 

When my mind was quite made up to make Auld Reekie 
my head-quarters, I began to explore, in good earnest, for the 
purpose of discovering a suitable habitation. W. Scott. 

{t= “ This designation [Auld Reekie] reminds one that 
the quarter of the city to which it particularly refers pre- 
sents, even to this day, the spectacle of the most flagrant 
violation of the most elementary rules for the preserva- 
tion of public health, and the maintenance of domestic 
decency.” London Review. 

Austrian Hyena. An appellation given to Julius 
Jakob von Haynau (1786-1853), an Austrian general 
distinguished for his sinister appearance, and noto- 
rious for his ruthless cruelty to the prisoners — 
particularly the female political prisoners — cap- 
tured by the forces under his command, in the wars 
against Charles Albert of Sardinia and the Hunga- 
rians under Kossuth and Gorgey. 

Authentic Doctor. ([Lat. Doctor Authenticus.] 
An honorary appellation conferred upon Gregory of 
Rimini, a celebrated scholar of the middle ages 
(d. 1357). 

Au-til’y-etis. 
ter’s Tale.” 
v’a-lon. In middle-age romance, the name of an 
ocean island, and of a castle of loadstone upon it, 
‘*not far on this side of the terrestrial paradise ; ”’? — 
represented as the abode of Arthur and Oberon and 
Morgue la Faye. It is most fully described in the 
old French romance of “ Ogier le Danois.” 


Pope. 


A rogue in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Win- 
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A-za/zel. 


religion. 





Az’va-il. 


Baba, Mi (ee bii/bit). 


Baba, Cassim (ixtis/sim bi/bi). 


Babes in the Wood. 





Baboon, Lewis. 


Baboon, Philip. 


Backbite, Sir Benjamin. 


Badebec (bid'btk’). 


Badger State. 


Ba/don, Mount (ba/dn). 
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{a5~ ‘‘ Avalon was perhaps the Island of the Blest of | Bag’stock, Joe. 


the Celtic mythology, and then the abode of the Fees, 
through the Breton Korrigan. Writers, however, seem 
to be unanimous in regarding it and Glastonbury as the 
same place, called an Zs/e, it is stated, as being made 
nearly such by the ‘river’s embracement.’ It was named 
Avalon, we are told, from the British word aval, an apple, 
as it abounded with orchards; and Ynys gwydrin, Sax- 
on Glastn-ey, glassy isle, Latin Glastonia, from the green 
hue of the water surrounding it.” Keightley. 


Among the ancient Jews, the name in- 
scribed upon one of the lots cast by the high priest, 
on the day of atonement, to determine which of 
the two goats selected as a sin-offering should be 
the scape-goat, and which should be sacrificed to 
Jehovah. See Ley. xvi. There has been much 
discussion among biblical interpreters as to the 
meaning of the word Azazel. Some regard it asa 
designation of the goat itself; some as the name of 
the place to which he was sent; and others as the 
name of a personal being to whom he was sent. 
Tholuck and other critics render the word ‘ for 
complete sending away.” Ewald considers Azazel 
to have been a demon belonging to the pre-Mosaic 
g Another opinion identifies him with 
Satan, or the devil. Milton makes him Satan’s 
standard-bearer. 
That proud honor claimed 
zazel as his right, a cherub tall; 

Who forthwith from his glittering staff unfurled 

The imperial ensign, which, full high advanced, 

Shone like a metcor streaming to the wind, 

With gems and golden luster rich emblazed, 

Seraphic arms and trophies. Par. Lost, B. I. 


{Heb., help of God.] In the Jewish and 
the Mohammedan mythology, the name of an angel 
who watches over the dying, and separates the soul 
from the body. 

Madness . .. invisible, impalpable, and yet no black Azrael, 


with wings spread over half a continent, with sword sweeping 
from sea to sea, could be a truer reality. Carlyle. 


t=" “The Mohammedan doctors... say that Azrael 
+++ Was commissioned to inflict the penalty of death on all 
mankind, and that, until the time of Mahomet, he visibly 
struck down before the eyes of the living those whose 
time for death was come; and although not invariably 
seen by bystanders, yet he was supposed to be always 
visible, in the very act of inflicting the mortal blow, 
to those whose souis he was summoned to take away. 
Mahomet, struck by the terrific effect which this pro- 
duced upon men, entreated that the angel of death should 
take away the souls of men without this visible appear- 
ance; and, in consequence of the prayers of the prophet, 
it was no longer permitted, but men’s souls were taken 
without their beholding the angelic form which removed 
them.” Henry Christmas. 


B. 


A character in the 
‘Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” which relates 
the story of his adventures with the Forty Thieves, 
whom he discovers from his hiding-place in a tree, 
and whose caye he enters by the use of a magic 
password, Sesame, —the name of a kind of grain, 
— which he had accidentally overheard. 

A character in 
the ‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” the brother 
of Ali Baba, See BABA, ALI, and Forty THIEVEs. 

The spell loses its power, and he who should then hope to 
conjure with it would find himself as much mistaken as Cas- 
sim... When he stood crying, ‘Open, Wheat,” ‘* Open, Bar- 
ley,” to the door which obeyed no sound but ‘‘ Open, Sesa- 
me.” Macaulay. 
See CHILDREN IN THE 
Woop. 

Louis XIV. of France ;—so 
called in Arbuthnot’s ‘‘ History of John Bull.” 

A nickname given, in <Ar- 
buthnot’s “ History of John Bull,” to Philip Bour- 
bon, duke of Anjou. 

A censorious char- 
acter in Sheridan’s ‘‘ School for Scandal.” 

But could this sad, thoughtful countenance be the same 

vacant face of folly which I had hailed so often under cireum- 
stances of gayety; which I had never seen without a smile, or 
recognized but as the usher of mirth; that looked out so tor- 
mally flat in Foppington, so frothily pert in Tattle, so impo- 
tently busy in Backbite ? C. Lamb. 
The wife of Gargantua, and 
mother of Pantagruel, whose birth was the cause of 
her death; which is not to be wondered at, since he 
came into the world accompanied by eighty-one 
sellers of salt, each leading a mule by a halter; nine 
dromedaries, laden with ham and smoked tongues ; 
seven camels, laden with eels; besides twenty-five 
wagons full of leeks, garlic, onions, and shallots. 
A name popularly given to the 
State of Wisconsin. 
The scene of a battle 
said to have been fought by King Arthur against 
the Saxons who invaded his kingdom, and in which 
the latter were signally defeated. By some writers, 
Badon has been identified with Bath, by others 
with Berkshire. 


Dull days were those till our good Arthur broke 
The pagan yet once more on Badon Hill. Tennyson. 


Bajardo (bi-e-ar/do). 


Bal/der-stone, Caleb. 


Bal/ma-whap’/ple. 
Batmung (bil/moong),. 
Bal/ni-bir’bi. 


Ban/quo (bank/wo). 


Baptiste, Dean (zhobn bii/tést’). 


Barataria (bi-ra-tii/re-i). 





Biiv’ba-son. 


Bar-déll’, Mrs. 


Bard of 


Bard of 





Bir/dolph. 


Bir’kis. 
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EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


A wooden-featured, blue-faced 
major in Dickens’s ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” self-ab- 
sorbed, and forever talking of “J. B.,” “old J.B.,” 
“ Joey B.,” &e. . 

The name given, in Bo- 
jardo’s ‘‘ Orlando Innamorato,” to the steed of Ri- 


naldo. 
In Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Bride of Lammermoor,” the faithful old butler of 
the Master of Ravenswood. He struggles most vir- 
tuously, without food, furniture, or comfort, to 
maintain an appearance of affluence, and is always 
ready with some ludicrous shift to uphold the fallen 
dignity of his patron. ; 
The Gallic foray was even more terrible and fatal than Ro- 
man vanity chose to avow. It was like Caleb Balderstone’s 


thunder-storm, or Edward the First’s destruction of charters, 
— for it utterly ruined early Roman history. Yonge. 


A pig-headed personage who 
figures in Scott’s novel of ‘‘ Waverley.” 

The sword of Siegfried 
in the German epos, the Nibelungen Lied, 

A land occupied by projectors, 
visited by Gulliver in his famous imaginary ‘‘ Tray- 
els.” See GULLIVER. 


Bil/whid-der, The Rev. Mi/eah (bil/hwith-er). 


A Scottish Presbyterian pastor in Galt’s ‘ Annals 
of the Parish,” imbued with all old-fashioned 
national feelings and prejudices, but thoroughly 
sincere, kind-hearted, and pious. He is easy, gar- 
rulous, fond of a quiet joke, and perfectly ignorant 
of the world; diligent, blameless, loyal, and exem- 
plary in his life, but without the fiery zeal and 
“kirk-filling eloquence” of the supporters of the 
Covenant. 
A Scottish thane and warrior 
of the 11th century, and progenitor of the royal 
House of Stuart, immortalized in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of ‘‘ Macbeth.” 
A sobriquet. 
given to the French Canadians. 
Sp., from barato, 
cheap.] Sancho Panza’s island-city, in Cervantes’ 
romance of ‘‘ Don Quixote.” ‘Sancho then, with 
all his attendants, arrived at a town containing 
about a thousand inhabitants. They gave him to 
understand that it was called the island of Barataria, 
either because Barataria was really the name of the 
place, or because he obtained the goyernment of it 
at so cheap arate. On his arrival near the gates of 
the town, the municipal oflicers came out to receive 
him. Presently after, with certain ridiculous cere- 
monies, they presented him with the keys of the 
town, and constituted him perpetual governor of 
the island of Barataria.” 

Sancho Panza, in his island of Barataria, neither adminis- 


tered justice more wisely, nor was interrupted more provok- 
ingly in his personal indulgences. Shelley. 


I don’t eat side-dishes; and as for the roast beef of Old Eng- 
land, why, the meat was put on the table and whisked away 
like Sancho’s inauguration feast at Barataria. Thackeray. 


The name of a fiend mentioned by 
Shakespeare, ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” a. ii., sc, 
2, and ‘Henry V.,” a. ii.,se. 1. 

A widow landlady in Dickens’s 
‘‘ Pickwick Papers,” celebrated for the suit which 
she brought against Mr. Pickwick for an alleged 
breach of promise to marry her. 

/vyon. An epithet-title often given to 
Shakespeare, who was born and buried in Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 


Bard of Ayr’shire. A name often given to Robert 


Burns, the great peasant-poet of Scotland, who was 
a native and resident of the county of Ayr. 

I/mey. An appellation sometimes con- 
ferred upon the poet Cowper, who resided for many 
years at Olney, in Buckinghamshire, 


Bard of Ry’dal Mount. An epithet sometimes 


applied to the poet Wordsworth (1770-1850), who 
resided from 1813 until his death at Rydal, a chap- 
elry of England, county of Westmoreland. His 
dwelling commanded a beautiful view of the lake of 
Rydal and of a part of Windermere. 
A follower of Falstaff in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” and in the 
two parts of ‘‘ King Henry IV.” 

We are much of the mind of Falstaff’s tailor. We must 


have better assurance for Sir John than Bardolph’s. We like 
not the security. Macaulay. 


Bare/bone’s Parliament. A nickname conferred 


upon the Parliament convened by Cromwell, July 4, 
1653. It was composed of 139 persons, who resigned 
their authority Dec. 12, 1653; and it was so called 
from a leather-seller named Praise-God Barebone, 
who was one of the principal members. 

A carrier in Dickens’s novel of ‘* David 
Copperfield,” in loye with a servant girl named 
Peggotty, whom he solicits in marriage by writing 
and displaying before her eyes a proposal uniquely 
worded, ‘* Barkis is willin.” 


Barleycorn, Sir John. In England and Scot- 


land, a joculur name for ale or beer, which is made 
of barley. Sir John is the subject of a famous old 
ballad of the same name. In a whimsical English 
tract of ancient date, entitled ‘‘ The Arraigning and 
Indicting of Sir John Barleycorn, Knt.,” he is 
described as of ‘noble blood, well beloved in Eng- 
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land, a g 
tainer of both rich and poor.” 


Inspiring bold John Barleycorn, 

‘What dangers thou canst make us scorn! 

‘Wi’ tippenny we fear nae evil; 

‘Wi’ usquebae we'll face the devil! Burns. 


John Barleycorn has given his very heart to this pads [the 
ba ances i it is a superior kind of ale, the Prince of 
Ales, with a richer flavor and a mightier spirit than you can 
find elsewhere in this weary world. Hawthorne. 


Biir’na-dine. A dissolute prisoner and a murder- 
er, in Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Measure for Measure.” 

Biirn’/well, George. The hero of Lillo’s tragedy 
of the same name. Barnwell is a London appren- 
tice hurried on to ruin and murder by an infamous 
woman, who at last delivers him up to justice and 
to an ignominious death. 

Bir’guest. A frightful goblin, armed with teeth 
and claws, which is an object of terror in the North 
of England. According to Ritson (Fairy Tales, p. 
58), the Barguest, besides its many other pranks, 
would sometimes, in the dead of night, in passing 
through the different streets, set up the most horrid 
_and continuous shrieks, in order to scare the poor 
girls who might happen to be out of bed. It was 
generally believed that the faculty of seeing this 
goblin was peculiar to certain individuals, but that 
the gift could be imparted to another, at the time of 
the ghost’s appearance, by the mere act of touch- 
ing. 

Bas/i-lis’eo. A braggadocio in an old play called 
‘Soliman and Perseda,” so popular that his name 

became proverbial. 


Bas-sii/ni-o. The lover of Portia, in Shakespeare’s 


‘‘Merchant of Venice.” See PORTIA. 

Bath, Major. The name of a character in Field- 
ing’s novel of ‘* Amelia;””—a poor and pompous, 
but noble-minded gentleman, who swears ‘by the 
honor and dignity of man,” and is caught cooking 
some gruel in a saucepan for his ailing sister. 

Bal ra-cho'/my-o-ma@/ehi-a@, See BATTLE OF 
THE FROGS AND MICE. 

Battle of Spurs. 1. A name given to the battle 
of Courtrai (1302), the first great engagement be- 
tween the nobles and the burghers, which, with the 
subsequent battles of Bannockburn, Crecy, and 
Poictiers, Gecided the fate of feudalism. In this 
encounter the knights and gentlemen of France 
were entirely overthrown by the citizens of a Flem- 
ish manufacturing town. The French nobility 
rushed forward with loose bridles, and fell head- 
long, one after another, into an enormous ditch, 
which lay between them and their enemies, The 
whole army was annihilated; and when the spoils 
were gathered, there were found 4000 golden spurs 
to mark the extent of the knightly slaughter, and 
give a name to the engagement. 

2. A name given to the affair at Guinegate, near 
Calais (1513), in which the English troops under 
Henry . defeated the French forces. The allu- 
sion is said to be to the unusual energy of the 
beaten party in riding off the field. 

Battle of the Books. The subject of a satirical 
composition by Swift, entitled the ‘‘ Battle between 
the Ancient and Modern Books in St. James’s Li- 
brary,” alluding to the controversy regarding the 
respective merits of ancient and modern learning. 

Battle of the Frogs and Mice. ([Gr. Garpa- 
xouvopaxia, Lat. Batrachomyomachia.] The sub- 
ject of amock-heroic poem, ascribed to Homer, but 
evidently of a much later origin, and apparently 
designed to travesty the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Battle of the Giants. A name given to the 
celebrated battle of Marignano (Melegnano), Sept. 

18,1515, in which Francis I, of France fought against 
the Swiss, who were led by the Duke of Milan. 
Francis lost, upon this occasion, 8000 of his best 
troops, but displayed extraordinary generalship, 
and acquired extensive fame. 

Battle of the Herrings. <A name given by his- 
torians to an engagement which took place Feb. 
12, 1429, in which Sir John Fastolfe, an English 
general, at the head of 1500 men, gained a victory 
over 6000 Frenchmen near Orleans, and brought a 
convoy of stores in safety to the English camp be- 
fore that place. The stores comprised a large quan- 
tity of herrings. 

Battle of the Kegs. The subject and title of a 
mock-heroic poem by Francis Hopkinson (1738- 
1791). This ballad, very famous in Revolutionary 
times, was occasioned by a real incident. 


(t= ‘‘Certain machines in the form of kegs, charged 
with gunpowder, were sent down the river to annoy 
the British shipping then at Philadelphia. The danger 
of these machines being discovered, the British manned 
the wharves and shipping, and discharged their small 
arms and cannons at every thing they saw floating in the 
river during the ebb tide.” Author's Note. 


Battle of the Nations. <A name sometimes 
given to the battle of Leipsic (1813), one of the 
greatest and most sanguinary battles of modern 
times, on account of the various nationalities, 
French, Austrian, Russian, Prussian, &c., which 
were there represented. 

Battle of the Poets. The subject and title of a 

oem (1725) by John Sheffield, Duke of Bucking- 
Bar in which he brings all the versifiers of the 
time into the field. ‘ 


reat supporter of the crown, and a main-| Battle of the Sta 
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rd. <A name given to an 
engagement between the English and Scotch at 
Northallerton, Yorkshire, Aug. 22, 1138, resulting 
in the defeat of the latter. It was so called on ac- 
count of a high crucifix borne by the English upon 
a wagon as a military ensign. 

Battle of the Thirty. ([Fr. Combat des Trente.] 
A name given, in English and French history, to a 
celebrated engagement which took place at a spot 
known as Midway Oak, half way between the cas- 
tles of Josselin, and Ploermel, in France, March 
27, 1351, The French General Beaumanoir, com- 
manding the former post, being enraged at the 
depredations committed by Bemborough, the Eng- 
lish general, occupying the latter position, chal- 
lenged him to fight. Upon this it was agreed that 
thirty knights of each party should meet and decide 
the contest. The two chiefs presented themselves 
at the head of their best soldiers, and the battle be- 
ganinearnest. At the first onset, the English were 
successful; but Bemborough having been killed, the 
French renewed the struggle with redoubled cour- 
age, and finally won the victory. 

{=~ This was one of the most heroic exploits of the 
age, and gained such popularity, that, more than a hun- 
dred years later, when speaking of a hard contest, it was 
usual to say, ‘‘ There was never such hard fighting since 
the Battle of the Thirty.” 


Battle, The Tearless. An engagement between 
the Lacedemonians, under Archidamus, and the 
Arcadians (B. C. 388), in which the latter were de- 
feated with great slaughter, while not one Spartan 
fell. Hence, says Plutarch, it was ‘‘ known by the 
name of the Tearless Battle.” 

Bay/ard (fr. pron, bi/ir’). The name given in the 
old romances and romantic poems to Rinaldo’s fa- 
mous steed, a wonderful animal of a bright bay 
ot which had formerly belonged to Amadis de 

aul. 

Bayes. The name of the principal character in 
the ‘‘ Rehearsal,” a witty and celebrated farce, os- 
tensibly and chiefly written by George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, and intended as a satire 
upon the heroic or rhyming plays of his time. It 
was first brought out in the year 1671. The charac- 
ter of Bayes was meant for Dryden, who had stood 
forth not only as a practicer, but as the champion, 
of this peculiar species of the drama. He is repre- 
sented as greedy for applause; impatient of cen- 
sure or criticism; inordinately vain, yet meanly 
obsequious to those who, he hopes, will gratify 
him by returning his flattery in kind; and, finally, 
as anxiously and distressingly mindful of the mi- 
nute parts of what, even in whole, is scarce worthy 
of attention. 


In short, sir, you are of opinion with Bayes—‘' What the 
devil does the plot signify, except to bring in fine things?” 

W. Scott. 

Bay State. A popular name of Massachusetts, 
which, previous to the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, was called the Colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay. 

Bayou State. A name sometimes given to the 
State of Mississippi, which abounds in bayous, or 
creeks. 

Bear State. A name by which the State of Arkan- 
sas is sometimes designated, on account of the 
number of bears that infest its forests. 

Bé'a-trice (It. pron. ba-t-tree/cha). 

1. The Christian name of a young Florentine lady 
of the illustrious family of Portinari, for whom the 
poet Dante conceived a strong but purely platonic 
affection, and whom he represents, in the ‘* Divina 
Commedia,” as his guide through paradise, 

2. The heroine of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing.” 

gar ‘“ The extraordinary success of this play in Shake- 
speare’s own day, and ever since, in England, is to be 
ascribed more particularly to the parts of Benedick and 
Beatrice, two humorsome beings, who incessantly attack 
each other with all the resources of raillery. Avowed 
rebels to love, they are both entangled in its net by a 
merry plot of their friends to make them believe that 
each is the object of the secret passion of the other.” 

Schlegel, Trans. 


Beau /elére (b0/-). [Fr., fine scholar.] A surname 
of Henry I. of England, who received a more liter- 
ary education than was usually given, in his time, 
either to the sons of kings or to laymen of any 
rank, 

Beau Tibbs. <A prominent character in Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ Citizen of the World;”’ —said by Hazlitt 
to be ‘‘the best comic sketch since the time of Ad- 
dison; unrivaled in his finery, his vanity, and his 
poverty.” 

Beautiful Ropemaker, The. See ROPEMAKER, 
THE. 

Beauty of Bit/ter-mére. A celebrated and 
lovely English girl, who was married, by means of 
the most odious deceit and fraud, to John Hatfield, 
a rank and heartless impostor, who was executed 
for forgery, at Carlisle, Sept. 3, 1803. 

Béde, €tith’bert. A literary cognomen adopted 
by the Rev. E. Bradley, a popular English humorist 
of the present day. 

Béde, The Venerable. <A famous English monk 
of the 8th century, whose surname was given him 
in honor of his eminent talents and virtues, 
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Beef/ing-ton, Mi-lér’. A character in the ‘* Ro- 
vers, or the Double Arrangement,” in the poetry of 
the ‘‘ Anti-jacobin.” He is an English nobleman in 
exile by the tyranny of King John, previous to the 
signature of Magna Charta. 

“‘ Will without power,” said the sagacious Casimir to Milor 
Beefington, ‘is like children playing at soldiers.” Alacaulay. 

Be-€l/ze-bitb. [Heb. baal, lord, and s’bab, fly.] The 
title of a heathen deity, to whom the Jews ascribed 
the sovereignty of the evil spirits. . Milton in his 
“Paradise Lost”? makes him second in rank to Satan, 
but Wierus, the celebrated demonographer of the 
16th century, says that Satan is no longer the sove- 
reign of hell, but that Beelzebub reigns in his place. 
Other medizval writers, who reckon nine ranks or 
orders of demons, place Beelzebub at the head of 
the first rank, which consists of the false gods of 
the Gentiles. 

Befana, La (li ba-fi/ni), or St. Befana, [it., 
a corruption of Gr. ’Erigavia, the Epiphany.] In 
Italy, a common personification of the Epiphany, 
or Festival of the Manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles, — variously represented as a saint and as 
a fairy. According to other accounts, she is the 
Italian bugbear of naughty children. 

( The Epiphany is the day for the presentation of 
Christmas gifts in Italy, and there is a pleasant fiction 
that La Befana goes about at night like St. Nicholas, car- 
rying presents to children. Whether from thus personi- 
fying the season, or from whatever other cause, a figure 
is suspended outside the doors of houses at the beginning 
of Lent, and called La Befana. 

Be-la/ri-iis. The name of one of the characters in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Cymbeline.” 

Belch, Sir Toby. Uncle to Olivia, in Shake: 
speare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” He is a type of the 
reckless, jolly roisterer of the Elizabethan period. 

Bé‘li-al. {Heb. 0’li, not, and ja’al, useful.} A He- 
brew word meaning worthlessness, and hence reck- 
lessness, lawlessness. The translators of the Bible 
have frequently treated the word as a proper name, 
though there can be no question that in the Old Tes- 
tament it is a mere appellative. In the New Testa- 
ment, the apostle Paul, in order to indicate in the 
strongest terms the high degree of virtue after which 
the Christian should strive, places Christ in direct 
opposition to Belial. ‘‘ What concord hath Christ 
with Belial?” 2 Cor. vi. 15. The term as here 
used is generally understood as an appellative of 
Satan, as the personification of all that was bad; 
though Bengel explains it of Antichrist, as more 
strictly the opposite of Christ. Milton in his ‘‘ Par- 
adise Lost” expressly distinguishes Belial from 
Satan, and he assigns him a prominent place in Pan- 
demonium, Those medieval demonographers who 
reckoned nine ranks of evil spirits, placed Belial 
at the head of the third rank, which consisted of 
inventors of mischief and vessels of anger, Ac- 
cording to Wierus, who, following old authorities, 
establishes a complete infernal court, Belial is its 
embassador in Turkey. 

Belianis. See DON BELIANIS. 

Be-lin/da. 1. The poetical name of the heroine of 
Pope’s ‘Rape of the Lock,” whose real name was 
Arabella Fermor. <A frolie of gallantry in which 
Lord Petre cut off a lock of this lady’s hair—a 
frolic so much resented that the intercourse of 
the two families, before very friendly, was inter- 
rupted — was the occasion of the poem, which was 
written with the design of bringing the parties toa 
better temper, and effecting a reconciliation. 

2. The heroine of Miss Edgeworth’s novel of the 
same name. 

BéHu, Ae’tom. A pseudonym of Anne Bronté, an 
English novelist, author of ‘‘ Agnes Grey.” 

Béll, €iir/rer. A pseudonym adopted by Char- 
lotte Bronté (sister of Anne and Emily Bronté), a 
distinguished English novelist, author of ‘‘Jane 
Eyre,” ‘‘ Shirley,” and ‘ Villette.” 

Béil, EVlis. A pseudonym of Emily Bronté, sis- 
ter of Anne and Charlotte Bronté, and author of 
‘¢ Wuthering Heights.” 

Belle France, La (li bl frénss)._ [Fr., beautiful 
France.] A popular epithet applied to France, 
corresponding to the epithet ‘‘ Merry England,” as 
applied to England. 

Bel-lé/rus, The name of a Cornish giant. 

Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 
Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold. Milton. 

Béll, Peter. The subject of Wordsworth’s poem 
entitled ‘‘ Peter Bell, a Tale in Verse.” <A par- 
ody on this poem appeared soon after its publica- 
tion, and Shelley wrote a burlesque, entitled ‘‘ Pe- 
ter Bell the Third,” intended to ridicule the ludi- 
crous puerility of language and sentiment which 
Wordsworth often affected in the championship of 
the poetical system he had adopted. 

Beloved Disciple. An appellation often given 
to John the evangelist and apostle, who enjoys the 
memorable distinction of having been the chosen 
and favored friend of our Lord. See John xiii, 23; 
Mixs2Oy20, KXe 2s XXi. 1, 20. 

Beloved Merchant. A title bestowed by Ed- 
ward III. of England upon Michael de la Pole, an 
eminent London merchant, who in the following 
reign became lord chancellor, and was raised to 
the peerage as Earl of Suffolk. 
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Beloved Physician, An appellation sometimes 
used to designate St. Luke. It was first conferred 
upon him by the apostle Paul (Col. iv. 14). 

Bel-phee/be. [Fr. belle, beautiful, and Phabe, Di- 
ana.] A huntress in Spenser’s Faéry Queen ;—in- 
tended as a likeness of Queen Elizabeth, the wo- 
man, as contradistinguished from the queen, who 
is imaged in Gloriana. 

Belted Will. A title bestowed upon Lord Wil- 
liam Howard (1563-1640), Warden of the Western 
Marches. 

It is within the memory of even middle-aged persons that 
the south-western portion of our country was in as lawless a 
state as ever were the borders of England and Scotland, and 
with no Belted Will to hang up ruffians to swing in the wind. 

Atlantic Monthly. 

Beltenebros (bél-ta-na-bros’). [Sp., the lovely ob- 
secure, from bello, beautiful, and ¢enebroso, dark, 
gloomy.] A name assumed by Amadis de Gaul on 
retiring to a hermitage, after receiving a cruel letter 
from his mistress Oriana. 

Béel/vi-dé/ra. The heroine of Otway’s tragedy of 
“Venice Preserved.” 

Bén/e-dick. A young lord of Padua, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘Much Ado about Nothing,” who marries 
Beatrice (though he does not love her) after a court- 
ship which is a contest of wit and raillery. The 
name is often used as a synonym for a newly- 
maarried man, and is sometimes written Benedict, 
though this is not Shakespeare’s orthography. See 
BEATRICE. 

In the first-named place, Henry found his dear Benedick, the 
married man, who appeared to be rather out of humor with 
his matrimonial chain. Thackeray. 

Benengelt, Cid Ham/et (ba-nen-wa/lee). An 

. imaginary Moorish chronicler from whom Ceryan- 
tes professes to have derived his account of the ad- 
ventures of Don Quixote. 

Ben-v0/li-o. A friend to Romeo, and nephew to 
Montague, in Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

Ber-moo/thes. <An old form of Bermudas, more 
closely approximating the Spanish pronunciation 
than the common spelling. 

In the deep nook, where once 
Thou calledst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vexed Bermoothes, there she’s hid. Shak. 

Ber-miti/das. <A cant term formerly applied to 
certain obscure and intricate alleys in London, in 
which persons lodged who had occasion to live 
cheaply or concealed, They are supposed to, have 
been the narrow passages north of the Strand, near 
Covent Garden. 

Ber-niir/do. The name of an officer in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

Bertha, Frau (frow bér’ti), or Frau Prvecht 
(frow préKt). In Germany, an impersonation of 
the Epiphany, corresponding to the Italian Befana, 
variously represented as a gentle white lady who 
steals softly to neglected cradles, and rocks them in 
the absence of careless nurses, and also as the ter- 
ror of naughty children. The legend concerning her 
is mainly of Christian origin, but with some ad- 
mixture of heathen elements. 

Bér’tram. Count of Rousillon, a character in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ All’s Well that Ends Well.” 

Bess, Good Queen. A sobriquet by which Queen 
Elizabeth of England is often familiarly referred to. 
Her reign, take it all in all, was a happy as well asa 
glorious one for England, and the contrast it offers 
to that of her predecessor is very striking. 

Bés’/sus. The name of acowardly captain in Bean- 
mont and Fletcher’s play, ‘‘ A King and No King.” 

The story which Clarendon tells of that affair [the panic of 


the royal troops at Naseby] reminds us of the excuses by 
which Bessus and Bobadik explain their cudgelings. Macaulay. 


Beulah. See LAND OF BEULAH. 

Bé’vis of South-amp/ton, Sir. A famous 
knight of romance, whose marvelous exploits are 
related in the second book of Drayton’s ‘‘ Poly- 
olbion.” Heylin claims him as areal Earl of South- 
ampton. 

Be-z0/ni-an. <A name given by Pistol to Shal- 
low in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King Henry IV.” (Part IL., 
a. v., sc. 3). It comes from the Italian word Di- 
sogno (need, want), and is frequently used by the 
old dramatists as a term of reproach, meaning beg- 
gar, low fellow, or scoundrel. Strictly, it is not a 
proper name, but it is commonly thought to be such 
in the instance referred to. 

Bi-an/ea. 1. A daughter to Baptista, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew.” 

2. Mistress to Cassio, in the tragedy of ‘‘ Othello.” 

Bi/on-dél/lo. <A seryant to Lucentio, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew.” 

Bick’er-staff, Isaac, Esq., Astreloger. The 
assumed name under which the ‘ Tatler” was 
edited. 

[ts “ Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Astrologer, was an 
imaginary person, almost as well known in that age 
[Addison’s] as Mr, Paul Pry or Mr. Pickwick in ours. 
Swift had assumed the name of Bickerstaff in a satirical 
pamphlet against Partridge, the almanac-maker. Par- 
tridge had been fool enough to publish a furious reply. 
Bickerstaff had rejoined in a second pamphlet, still more 
diverting than the first. All the wits had combined to 
keep up the joke, and the town was long in convulsions 
of laughter. Steele determined to employ the name 
which this controversy had made popular; and, in April, 
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1709, it was announced that Jsaae Bickerstaff, Lsquire, 
Astrologer, was about to publish a paper called the 
‘Tatler.’ Macaulay. 

[= ‘' Swift is said to have taken the name of Bicker- 
staff from a smith’s sign, and added that of Jsaac, as a 
Christian appellation of uncommon occurrence. Yet it 
was said a living person was actually found who owned 
both names.”’ W. Scott. 


Big-emndians, The. The name of a religious 
party in the imaginary empire of Lilliput who made 
it a matter of duty and conscience to break their 
eggs at the large end. They were regarded as 
heretics by the law, which required all persons to 
break the smaller end of their eggs, under pain of 
heavy penalties in case of disobedience. See LILxI- 
PUT. 

Big/low, Myr. Hosea. The imaginary author of 
a series of humorous satirical poems, in the Yan- 
kee dialect, really written by Prof. James R. Low- 
ell, and directed mainly against slavery, and the 
war with Mexico in 1846-7, 

HBiminé (bee/me-nee). A fabulous island said to 
belong to the Bahama group, but lying far out in the 
ocean, where, according to a tradition current among 
the natives of Puerto Rico, was a marvelous foun- 
tain possessing the power of restoring youth. This 
was an object of eager and long-continued quest to 
the celebrated Spanish navigator, Juan Ponce de 
Leon. 

Birch, Harvey. <A celebrated character in Coo- 
per’s novel of ‘* The Spy.” 

Bireno (be-ra/no). The lover and husband of 
Olimpia, in Ariosto’s ‘‘ Orlando Furioso.” 

Bir’on. A lord attending on the King of Navarre, 
in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost.” 

Bishop, Madame. The name given to a mixture 
of port, sugar, and nutmeg. 

Bishop of Hip’po. A title by which St. Augus- 
tine (354-430) is often referred to, he having held the 
office for many years. 

Black’a-ere, Widow (-a/ker). A perverse, bus- 
tling, masculine, pettifogging, and litigious charac- 
ter in Wycherley’s comedy of ‘‘ The Plain Dealer.” 

Black Assize, The. A common designation of 
the sitting of the courts held at Oxford in 1577, 
during which judges, jurymen, and counsel were 
swept away by a violent epidemic. 

Black Death, The. A name given to the cele- 
brated Oriental plague that devastated Europe dur- 
ing the 14th century. 

Black Dick. A sobriquet of Richard, Earl Howe 
(1725-1799), the English admiral who was sent with 
a squadron to operate against D’Estaing, who com- 
manded the French forces on the coast of Amer- 
ica during the war of the Revolution. 

Black Hole of €al-etit/ta. A name commonly 
given to a certain small and close dungeon in Fort 
William, Calcutta, the scene of one of the most 
tragic events in the history of British India. On 
the capture of Calcutta, by Surajah Dowlah, June 
20, 1756, the British garrison, consisting of 146 men, 
being made prisoners, were locked up at night in 
this room, only 18 feet square, and poorly ventilated, 
never haying been intended to hold more than two 
or three prisoners at a time. In the morning, of 
the 146 who were imprisoned, only 23 were found 
alive. In the ‘‘ Annual Register” for 1758, is a nar- 
rative of the sufferings of those imprisoned, written 
by Mr. Holwell, one of the number. The Black 
Hole is now used as a warehouse. 

Black Knight, The. See Farnfant, Le Nor. 

Black Man, The. A common designation for the 
devil in the time of the New England witchcraft ; — 
probably borrowed from English superstition. In 
the ‘‘ Golden Legend,” there is a story representing 
the Evil Spirit as appearing in the guise of a man 
clad in black, of great height, and mounted on a 
superb horse. 

Black Monday. <A memorable Easter Monday 
in 1351, very dark and misty. A great deal of hail 
fell, and the cold was so extreme that many died 
from its effects. The name afterward came to be 
applied to the Monday after Easter of each year, 

My nose fell a bleeding on Black Monday last. Shak. 


Black Prince, The. Edward, Prince of Wales, 
the son of Edward III. of England;—so called 
from the color of his armor. 

To portray a Roman of the age of Camillus or Curius as 
superior to national antipathies, as treating conquered enemies 
with the delicacy of the Black Prince, would be to violate all 
dramatic propriety. Macaulay. 

Bla/dud. A legendary King of England, who is 
said to have built the city of Bath, and dedicated 
the medicinal springs to Minerva. 

Winifred Jenkins and Tabitha Bramble must keep English- 
men on the grin for ages yet to come; andin their letters and 
the story of their loves there is a perpetual fount of sparkling 
laughter as inexhaustible as Bladud’s well. Thackeray. 

Blanche/fletir. A female character in the old ro- 
mance of ‘‘ Perceval.” 

Blas, Gil. See Gin BLAS. 

Blatant Beast, The. <A bellowing monster, in 
Spenser’s ‘‘ Faéry Queen,” typical of slander or cal- 
umny; or it is an impersonation of what we now 
call‘* Vox Populi,” or the Voice of the People. 

Ble-fiis’ew. The name of anisland mentioned inthe 
imaginary ‘“‘ Travels” of Lemuel Gulliver, written 
by Swift. It is described as being ‘situated to the 
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north-east side of Lilliput, from whence it is parted — 
only by a channel of eight hundred yards wide,” 
and as being ruled over by an emperor. The in- 
habitants, like the Lilliputians, were all pygmies. 
te “‘ Blefuscu is France, and the ingratitude of the 
Lilliputian court, which forces Gulliver to take shelter 
there rather than have his eyes put out, is an indirect 
reproach upon that of England, and a vindication of the 
flight of Ormond and Bolingbroke to Paris.” W. Scott. 


Bli/fil. A noted character who figures in Field 
ing’s novel entitled ‘‘ History of a Foundling.” 

Blind Harry. A name commonly given to Henr 
the Minstrel, a wandering Scottish poet of the 15t 
century. ‘ 

Bloody Assizes, The. A common designation 
of the horrid judicial massacre perpetrated, in 
1685, by George Jeffreys, Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, while on a circuit through the west. 
ern counties of England. About three hundred 
persons were executed after short trials; very many 
were whipped, imprisoned, and fined; and nearly 
one thousand were sent as slaves to the American 
plantations. 

Bloody-bones. The name of a hobgoblin fiend, 
formerly much feared by children, The ‘* Wyll of 
the Devyll” is said to be ‘‘ written by our faithful 
secretaryes hobgoblin, rawhed, and bloodybone, in 
the spiteful audience of all the court of hell.” 

Made children with your tones to run for’t 
As bad as Bloody-bones or Lunsford. - Hudibras. 

Bloody Mary. A name commonly given to 
Mary, a Roman Catholic Queen of England, whose 
reign is distinguished for the sanguinary persecu- 
tions of the adherents of the church of England 
no fewer than two hundred persons haying perished 
at the stake within the space of four years, for their 
attachment to the reformed doctrines. 

Blows/a-lin/da. A country girl in Gay’s pastoral 
poem, ‘‘The Shepherd’s Week,” which depicts ru- 
ral life in its character of poverty and rudeness, 
rather than as clothed in the colors of romance, 

We, fair, fine ladies, who park out our lives } 
From common sheep-paths, can not help the crows 

From flying over; we're as natural still 

As Blowsalinda. £. B. Browning. 

Blue-beard. The hero of a well-known story of 
the same name, originally written in French by 
Charles Perrault. He is represented as marrying 
a beautiful young woman, who has all the keys of a 
magnificent castle intrusted to her, with injunctions 
not to open a certain apartment. She gratifies her 
curiosity during the absence of her lord, and is hor- 
rified to find the remains of his former wives, the 
victims of his boundless lust and cruelty. Her dis- 
obedience is discovered by means of an indelible 
stain produced on the key which opened the door 
of the interdicted room, and she is told to prepare 
for death, but obtains the favor of a little delay, 
and is happily rescued by the timely arrival of 
friends, who instantly despatch her brutal husband. 

t= It is said that the original Blwe-beard was Giles 
de Laval, Lord of Raiz, who was made Marshal of France 
in 1429. He was distinguished for his military genius and 
intrepidity, and was possessed of princely revenues, but 
rendered himself infamous by the murder of his wives, 
and his extraordinary impiety and debaucheries. Méze- 
ray says that he encouraged and maintained sorcerers to 
discover hidden treasures, and corrupted young persons 
of both sexes that he might attach them to him, and after- 
ward killed them for the sake of their blood for his charms 
andincantations. Atlength, for some state crime against 
the Duke of Brittany, he was sentenced to be burned alive 
in a field at Nantes, in 1440. Holinshed notices another 
Blue-beard, in the reign of Henry VI., anno 1450. Speak- 
ing of the committal of the Duke of Suffolk to the Tower, 
he says, ‘‘ This doing so much displeased the people, that, 
if politic provision had not been made, great mischief had 
immediately ensued. For the commons, in sundry places 
of the realm, assembled together in great companies, and 
chose to them a captain, whom they called Blue-beard ; 
but ere they had attempted any enterprise their leaders 
were apprehended, and so the matter pacified without 
any hurt committed.” Blue-beard is also the name by 
which King Henry VIII. lives in the popular superstitions 
of England. The German poet Tieck, in his ‘t Phantasus,” 
has a tragedy which is grounded upon the common nur- 
sery tale. 

Blue Hen, The. A cant or popular name for the 
State of Delaware. This sobriquet is said to have 
had its origin in a certain Captain Caldwell’s fond- 
ness for the amusement of cock-fighting. Caldwell 
was for a time an officer of the First Delaware 
Regiment in the war of the Revolution, and was 
greatly distinguished for his daring and undaunted 
spirit. He was exceedingly popular in the regi- 
ment, and its high state of discipline was generally 
conceded to be due to his exertions; so that when 
officers were sent on recruiting service to enlist 
new menin order to fill vacancies caused by death or 
otherwise, it was a saying, that they had gone home. 
for more of Caldwell’s game-cocks; but, as Cald- 
well insisted that no cock could be truly game 
unless the mother was a blue hen, the expression 
Blue Hen’s chickens was substituted for ‘ game- 
cocks,” Delaware State Journal, July, 1860. 

Blue Laws. <A name derisively given to the quaint 
regulations of the early government of New Haven 
Plantation, when the public authorities keptasharp 
watch over the deportment of the people of the 
colony, and punished all breaches of good manners 
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and good morals, often with ludicrous formality. 
Some account of these laws is given in a small 
work published in 1825 (Hartford, by Silas An- 
drus), entitled ‘‘The Code of 1650, being a Com- 
ilation of the earliest Laws and Orders of the 
eneral Court of Connecticut,” &c. The ancient 
records of the New Haven colony bear witness to 
the stern and somber religious spirit common to all 
the first settlers. The chapter of ‘‘Capitall Lawes,” 
in the code of 1650, is almost verbally copied from 
the Mosaic law. . 


Q= “ After the restoration of Charles II., the Puritans 
became the subject of every kind of reproach and con- 
tumely. The epithet blwe was applied to any one who 
looked with disapprobation upon the licentiousness of the 
‘time. The Presbyterians, under which name all dissent- 
ers were often included, were more particularly desig- 
nated by this term. Thus Butler: — 

For his religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit — 
Twas Presbyterian true blue. Hudibras. 

_ That this epithet of derision should find its way to the 
colonies was a matter of course. It was here applied not 
only to persons, but to customs, institutions, and laws of 
the Puritans, by those who wished to render the prevail- 
ing system ridiculous. Hence, probably, a belief with 
some that a distinct system of laws, known as the ‘ blue 
laws,’ must have some where a local habitation.” 

Prof. Kingsley. 

Bluestring, Robin. See RoBIn BLUESTRING. 

Bluff City. A descriptive name popularly given 
to the city of Hannibal, Missouri. 

Bluff Hal, or Marry. The sobriquet by which 
King Henry VIII. of England is commonly known, 
He was called also Burly King Harry, 

Ere yet in scorn of Peter’s pence, 
And numbered bead ance. shrift, 
Bluff Harry broke into the spence, 
And turned the cowls adrift. Tennyson. 


BBO a-nétr! Zé@s. (Gr. Boavepyés.] A name signifying 
“sons of thunder,” given by our Lord (Mark iii, 
17) to the two sons of Zebedee, James and John. 
Probably the name had respect to the fiery zeal of 
the brothers, signs of which may be seen in Luke 
ix. 54, Mark ix. 38. 

Bodb/a-dil, Captain. <A beggarly and cowardly 
adventurer, in Ben Jonson’s comedy, ‘‘ Every 
Man in his Humor,” who passes himself off with 
young and simple people for a Hector, 


- (sr * Bobadil, with his big words and his little heart, 
with his sword and his oath,—‘ By the foot of Pharaoh!’ 
—is a braggart of the first water. He is, upon the whole, 
the best invention of the author, and is worthy to march 
in the same regiment with Bessus and Pistol, and Parolles 
and the Copper Captain.” B. W. Procter. 


Beuf, Front de (fron deh buf), A character in 
Sir Walter Scott’s novel of ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” 

Bo’hG6rt, Sir. A knight of the Round Table, cele- 
brated in the old romances of chivalry. 

Bois Guilbert, Brian de (bre-5n/ deh bwii gél/- 
bér’). A brave but cruel and voluptuous Com- 
mander of the Knights Templars, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s “Ivanhoe.” 

Bim’'ba,. A sobriquet given to Ferdinand II, (1810- 
1859), late King of the Two Sicilies, 

After Palermo’s fatal siege, 

Across the western seas he fled 
In good King Bomba’s happy reign. Longfellow. 
t=" ‘ Bomba is the name of children’s play in Italy, a 
kind of prisoner’s-base, or what used formerly to be called, 
in England, ‘King by your leave;’ and there was prob- 
ably an allusion to this pastime in the nickname; es- 
ecially as his majesty was fond of playing the king, and 
had a predilection for childish amusements besides, and 
for playing at soldiers. But the name, whatever its first 
cause, or its collective significance, is understood to have 
derived its greatest weight from a charge made against 
his majesty of having called upon his soldiers to *bom- 
bard’ his people during one of their insurrections. ‘ Bom- 
bard ‘em ! bombard ‘em!’ he is said to have cried out; 
that is to say, ‘Sweep them away—cannonade ‘em!’ 
His apologist, Mr. Macfarlane, not only denies the charge, 
~put says his ery was the very reverse; to wit, ‘ Spare my 
misguided people! Make prisoners; do not kill; make 
risoners!’ ... The book entitled ‘Naples and King 
erdinand’ repeats the charge, however, in the strongest 
manner. It says that he kept crying out, ‘Down with 
them! down with them!’ adding, in a note, what was 
stated to be the particular expression, ‘ Bombardare;’ 
and hence, says the author, ‘ arose his well-known sobri- 
quet of Bomba.” Leigh Hunt. 


— “The name Bomba is often misinterpreted as hav- 
ing some allusion to bombardments. Itisnotso. In Italy, 
when you tell a man a thing which he knows to be false, 
or when he wishes to convey to you the idea of the utter 
worthlessness of any thing or person, he puffs out his 
cheek like a bagpiper’s in full blow, smites it with his 
forefinger, and allows the pent breath to explode, with 
the exclamation, ‘Bomb-a.’ I have witnessed the ges- 
ture, and heard the sound. Hence, after 1849, when regal 
oaths in the name of the Most Holy Trinity were found 
to be as worthless as a beggar’s in the name of Bacchus 
or the Madonna, when Ferdinand was perceived to be a 
worthless liar, his quick-witted people whispered his 
name. He was called King Bomba, King Puff-cheek, 
King Liar, King Knave. The name and his character 
were then so much in harmony that it spread widely; 
and they have been so much in harmony ever since, 
that he has retained it till now, and will retain it, I sup- 
pose, till he is bundled into his unhonored grave.” 

Dublin Evening Gazette. 


Bom-bis/tés Fu-ri-0’so. The hero and title of a 
burlesque tragic opera by Thomas Barnes Rhodes, 
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which was intended to ridicule the bombast of 
modern tragedies. 

Falling on one knee, [he] put both hands on his heart, and 
rolled up his eyes much after the manner of Bombastes Fu- 
rioso making love to Distaffina. Epes Sargent. 

Kon Chevalier, sans peur ef sans reproche, 
Le (Jeh bon shvii/le-a’ s5N puR @ 86N reh-prosh’), 
See Goop KnNIGurt, &c. 

Bon Gaul’tiér, A pseudonym adopted by Prof. 
William E. Aytoun and Theodore Martin, under 
which they published a popular book of ballads, 
and contributed to a number of periodicals, 

HBonhomme, Jacques (zhik bo/ném’). ([Fr., 
Jack or James Goodman.] A derisive name given 
by the French barons of the 14th century to the peas- 
ants of the country. The insurrection known as 
the Jacquerie derived its name from the fact that 
the English chroniciers supposed one James Good- 
man to have been the leader of it. 

Bo’/no Johnny. The sobriquet by which, in the 
East, the English are commonly designated. 

Bontemps, Roger (ro/zha’ bon’/t5N’). A popular 
personification, in France, of a state of leisure, and 
freedom from care. The equivalent for the English 
proverb, *‘ There’s a good time coming,” among the 
French peasantry is Roger Bontemps. This char- 
acter is the subject of one of Béranger’s most cele- 
brated songs, written in 1814, 

Booby, Lady. A female character of frail morals, 
in Fielding’s novel of “‘ Joseph Andrews,” who is 
unable to conquer the virtue of her footman. She 
was designed as a caricature of Richardson’s ‘ Pa- 
mela,” and is represented as a vulgar upstart, whom 
the parson is compelled to reprove for laughing in 
church, 

Booth, The husband of Amelia, in Fielding’s 
novel of that name. His frailties are said to have 
shadowed forth some of the author’s own back- 
slidings and experiences. 

Bo-rii’/ehi-o, A follower of John, in Shakespeare’s 
“Much Ado about Nothing.” 

Borak, al. See Au BORAK. 

B6s/ton Massacre. A name popularly given to 
a disturbance which occurred in the streets of 
Boston on the evening of March5, 1770, when a 
sergeant’s guard belonging to the British garrison 
fired upon a crowd of people who were surround- 
ing them and pelting them with snowballs, and 
killed three men, besides wounding several others. 
The leader of the towns-people was a black man 
named Crispus Attucks. The affair is of historical 
importance, as it prepared the minds of men for the 
revolutionary struggle which followed. 

Bés/ton Tea-party. A name popularly given 
to the famous assemblage of citizens in Boston, 
Dec. 16, 1773, who met to carry out the non-impor- 
tation resolves of the colony, and who, disguised as 
Indians, went on board three ships which had just 
arrived in the harbor, and destroyed several hun- 
dred chests of tea. The British Parliament retal- 
iated by closing the port of Boston. 

Bottle Conspiracy, The. <A name popularly 
given to a riot which took place at the Theater in 
Dublin, Dec. 14, 1822, directed against the Marquis 
of Wellesley, the Lord Lieutenant, 

Bottom, Wick. An Athenian weaver, who is the 
principal actor in the interlude of ‘‘Pyramus and 
Thisbe,” in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream.” Oberon, the fairy king, desiring to pun- 
ish Titania, his queen, commissioned Puck to watch 
her till she fell asleep, and then to anoint her eye- 
lids with the juice of a plant called love-in-idleness, 
the effect of which, when she awoke, was to make 
her dote upon Bottom, upon whom Puck had fixed 
an ass’s head. 

Indeed, the caresses which this partiality leads him [Milton] 
to bestow on ‘‘ Sad Electra’s poet,” sometimes remind us of 
the beautiful queen of Fairy-Land kissing the long ears of 
Bottom. Macaulay. 

ge “ Bottom ...is a compound of profound ignorance 
and omnivorous conceit; but these are tempered by good 
nature, decision of character, and some mother-wit. That 
which gives him his individuality does not depend upon 
his want of education, his position, or his calling. All the 
schools of Athens could not have reasoned it out of him; 
and all the gold of Croesus would have made him but a 
gilded Bottom after all. ... His descendants have not 
unfrequently appeared among the gifted intellects of 
the world. When Goldsmith, jealous of the attention 
which a dancing monkey attracted in a coffee-house, 
said, ‘I can do that as well,’ and was about to attempt 
it, he was but playing Bottom.” R. G. White. 


Bow/ling, Tom. The name of a celebrated naval 
character in Smollett’s novel of ‘‘ Roderick Ran- 
dom.” 

ts “The character of Jom Bowling, in ‘ Roderick 
Random,’ .. . will be regarded in all ages as a happy 
exhibition of those naval heroes to whom Britain is in- 
debted for so much of her happiness and glory.”’ Dunlop. 

Boy-bishop, The. An appellation conferred upon 
St. Nicholas (4th century) on account of his early 
conformity to the observances of the Roman Catholic 
cburch, of which the old legends relate marvelous 
instances, 

Boy-ét’. A lord attending on the Princess of 
France, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost.” 
BSz (by some pronounced biz). A pseudonym un- 
der which Charles Dickens contributed a series of 
“Sketches of Life and Character” to the ‘* London 
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Morning Chronicle.” Of this nom de plume he has 
given the following account : — 

02 ‘*‘ Boz, my signature in the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ 
was the nickname of a pet child, younger brother, whom 
I had dubbed Moses, in honor of the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ which, being facetiously pronounced through the 
nose, became Boses, and being shortened, Boz. Boz was 
avery familiar household word to me long before I was 
an author, and so I came to adopt it.” 


Though a pledge I had to shiver, 
And the longest ever was, 
Ere his vessel leaves our river 
I would drink a health to Boz. Hood. 

Bra-ban/ti-o (bra-bin/shi-o), A senator of Ven- 
ice, in Shakespeare’s play of ‘‘ Othello.” 

Bradamante (bra-di-miin/ta), A Christian Ama- 
zon, sister to Rinaldo, in Bojardo’s ‘ Orlando In- 
namorato” and Ariosto’s ‘‘ Orlando Furioso.” She 
possessed an irresistible spear, which unhorsed ey- 
ery antagonist whom it touched. See RuGGIERO. 

Brad/war-dine, Baron. A brave and gallant, 
but pedantic, character in Scott’s ‘‘ Waverley.” 

Brag, Jack. The hero of a novel of the same 
name by Theodore Hook (1789-1841), a spirited em- 
bodiment of the arts employed by a vulgar pre- 
tender to creep into aristocratic society, and of his 
ultimate discomfiture. 

Brag, Sir Jack. <A sobriquet of General Burgoyne 
d. 1792), who figures in an old ballad entitled ‘ Sir 
ack Brag.” 

Bragmardo, Janotus de (ja-nod/tus de brig/- 
mar-do; Fr. pron. zha/no/tiiss’ deh briig/mar/do’). 
The name of a sophister in Rabelais’s satirical 
romance of ‘‘ Gargantua.” 

Brainworm. A curious, tricky character in Ben 
Jonson’s play of ‘‘ Every Man in his Humor.” 

Bramble, Matthew. A well-known character in 
Smollett’s novel, ‘‘ The Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker ; ” — described as ‘‘ an odd kind of humor- 
ist,” afflicted with the gout, and ‘‘ always on the 
fret,” but full of generosity and benevolence. 

To have all literature swum away before us in watery ex- 
tempore, and a spiritual time of Noah supervene —that, sure- 
ly, isan awfulreflection, worthy of dyspeptic Matthew Bramble 
in a London fog. Carlyle. 

Bramble, Miss Tabitha, An unmarried sister 
of Matthew Bramble, in Smollett’s ‘‘ Expedition of 
Humphry Clinker.” She is characterized as ‘a 
maiden of forty-five, exceeding starched, vain, and 
ridiculous,” soured by her unsuccessful endeavors 
to get married, proud, imperious, prying, malicious, 
greedy, and uncharitable. She finally succeeds in 
disposing of herself to Captain Lismahago, who is 
content to take her on account of her snug little 
fortune of £4000. Her personal appearance is thus 
described ; — 


ts “She is tall, raw-boned, awkward, flat-chested, 
and stooping; her complexion is sallow and freckled; her 
eyes are not gray, but greenish, like those of a cat, and 
generally inflamed; her hair is of a sandy, or, rather, 
dusty, hue; her forehead low; her nose long, sharp, and, 
toward the extremity, always red in cool weather; her 
lips skinny; her mouth extensive; her teeth straggling 
and loose, of various colors and conformation; and her 
long neck shriveled into a thousand wrinkles.” 


Bran/di-les, Sir. A knight of King Arthur’s 
court, celebrated in the romances of chivalry. 

Brang’tons, The. Characters in the novel of 
‘“‘ Evelina,” by Miss Burney, referred to, among 
others, by Johnson. Their name became a synonym 
for vulgarity, malice, and jealousy. 

Brass, Sampson. A knayish attorney in Dick- 
ens’s ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop,” distinguished for his 
servility, dishonesty, and affected sentimentality. 

Brass, Sally. Sister toSampson Brass, whom she 
surpasses in villainy. See supra. 

Bravest of the Brave. A title conferred upon 
the celebrated Marshal Ney (1769-1815) by the 
French troops at Friedland (1807), on account of his 
fearless bravery. He was in command of the right 
wing, which bore the brunt of the battle, and 
stormed the town. Napoleon, as he watched him 
passing unterrified through a shower of balls, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ That man is a lion; ” and henceforth the 
army styled him Le Brave des Braves. 

Breeches Bibles. A name given to editions of the 
so-called Geneyan Bible (first printed at Geneva, by 
Rowland Hall, 1560, in 4to.), from the peculiar ren- 
dering of Gen. iii. 7. 

Breeches Review. A name formerly given to the 
Westminster Review, among booksellers, from a 
Mr. Place, a great authority with the Westminster. 
This Place was at one time a tailor, a leather- 
breeches maker, and habit-maker. 

Brént/ford, The Two Kings of. Two char- 
acters in ‘‘ The Rehearsal,” a celebrated farce, writ- 
ten by George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham (1627- 
1688), with the assistance of Butler, Sprat, and 
others, in order to correct the public taste by hold- 
ing up the heroic or rhyming tragedies to ridicule. 


(=~ The two kings are represented as walking hand 
in hand, as dancing together, as singing in concert, and, 
generally, as living on terms of the greatest intimacy and 
affection. There seems to have been no particular rea- 
son for making them kings of Brentford rather than of 
any other place. Bayes says (a. i., sc. 1), ‘‘ Look you, 
sirs, the chief hinge of this play .. . is, that I suppose 
two kings of the same place, as, for example, at Brent- 
ford; for I love to write familiarly.” Colonel Henry 


ETC. 
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Howard, son of Thomas, Earl of Berkshire, wrote a play 
called ‘* The United Kingdoms,” which began with a fu- 
neral, and had also two kings init. It has been supposed 
that this was the occasion of Buckingham’s setting up 
two kings in Brentford, though some are of opinion that 
he intended them for the two royal brothers, Charles II. 
and the Duke of York, afterward James II. Others say 
that they represent Boabdelin and Abdalla, the contend- 
ing kings of Granada. But it is altogether more probable 
that they were designed to burlesque the two kings con- 
tending for one and the same crown introduced by Dryden 
—the Bayes of the piece — into several of his serious plays. 
Persons who have been known to hate each other heartily 
for along time, and who afterward profess to have be- 
come reconciled, and to’ be warm friends, are often 
likened to the Two Kings of Brentford. 

Brewer of Ghent. A descriptive title bestowed 
upon Jacob Arteveld, a great popular leader in the 
early part of the 14th century, who drove Louis L., 
Count of Flanders, into France, ruled that province, 
and supported Edward III. of England. — ' 

Brick, Mr. Jéf/fer-son. A fiery American poli- 
tician, who figures in Dickens’s novel of ‘* Martin 
Chuzzlewit.” 

Bride of the Sea. <A poetical name of Venice, 
having its origin in the ancient ceremony of the 
espousal of the Adriatic, during which the doge, 
in the presence of his courtiers, and amid circum- 
stances of great splendor, threw a ring into the 
sea, uttering the words, ‘‘ Desponsamus te, mare, in 
signum veri perpetuique dominii” (We wed thee, 
O sea, in sign of a true and perpetual dominion). 

Bridge of Asses. See PoNs ASINORUM. 

Bridge of Sighs. ([It. Ponte det Sospiri.] The 
name popularly given to the covered passage-way 
which connects the doge’s palace in Venice with 
the state prisons, from the circumstance that the 
condemned prisoners were transported over this 
bridge from the hall of judgment to the place of 
execution. Hood has used the name as the title of 
one of his poems. 

Bridget, Mrs. The name of acharacter in Sterne’s 
celebrated novel, ‘* The Life and Opinions of Tris- 
tram Shandy, Gent.” 

Bri/dle-goose, Judge. [Fr. Juge Bridoye.] The 
name of acharacter in Rabelais’s famous satirical 
romance of ‘‘ Pantagruel,” who decided causes by 
the chance of dice. 

Brighella (bre-géel/la). _[It., from briga, trouble, 
foatioaerieus’s A masked character, in the Italian 
popular comedy, representing a proud, bold, and 
crafty plebeian of Brescia. 

British Avr/is-ti/dés, The. An epithet frequently 
applied to Andrew Marvell (1620-1678), an influen- 
tial member of the House of Commons during the 
reign of Charles II., and a firm opponent of the 
king. His integrity was such that he refused every 
offer of promotion, and a direct bribe tendered him 
by the lord treasurer, and died in poverty, being 
buried at the expense of his constituents. 

British Pau-sa/ni-as, The. An epithet con- 
ferred upon William Camden (1551-1623), one of the 
most distinguished scholars and learned antiquaries 
of his age. 

Brit/o-mir’tis, or Brit/o-mirt. ‘A lady 
knight,” representing Chastity, whose adventures 
are related in Spenser’s ‘‘ Faéry Queen.” She is 
represented as being armed with a magic spear, 
which nothing could resist. Britomartis was a Cre- 
tan name of Diana, the goddess of chastity, said to 
come from the Cretan words (@piris, sweet, and pap- 
Ts, maid. 

Broad Bottom Ministry. In English history, a 
name sometimes given to an administration com- 
prising nine dukes and a grand coalition of all par- 
ties, which was formed in Nov., 1744, and was dis- 
solved by the death of Mr. Pelham, March 6, 1755. 

Brdb/ding-nag. An imaginary country described 
in Swift’s celebrated romance entitled ‘‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels.” The inhabitants are represented as 
giants, about ‘‘ as tall as an ordinary spire-steeple.” 
Every thing else is on the same enormous scale. 
(Commonly, but incorrectly, written Brobdignag.] 

Broén/zo-miar/te. The name of Sir Launcelot 
Greaves’s steed, in Smollett’s ‘Adventures ” of that 
celebrated hero; —represented to be ‘‘a fine met- 
tlesome sorrel who had got blood in him.” 

Brook, Master. <A name assumed by Ford, in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” witha 
design to dupe Sir John Falstaff, who is in love 
with Ford’s wife. 

Brother Jonathan. A sportive collective name 
for the people of the United States. 

{2 When General Washington, after being appointed 
commander of the army of the Revolutionary war, went 
to Massachusetts to organize it, and make preparations 
for the defense of the country, he found a great want of 

' ammunition and other means necessary to meet the pow- 
erful foe he had to contend with, and great difficulty in 

| obtaining them. If attacked in such condition, the cause 

at once might be hopeless. On one occasion, at that anx- 
ious period, a consultation of the officers and others was 
| had, when it seemed no way could be devised to make 
such preparation as was necessary. His Excellency 
Jonathan Trumbull, the elder, was then governor of Con- 
necticut, and,as Washington placed the greatest reliance 
on his judgment and aid, he remarked, ‘‘ We must consult 
| Brother Jonathan on the subject.” He did so, and the 
| governor was successful in supplying many of the wants 
of the army. When difficulties afterward arose, and the 
army was spread over the country, it became a by-word 





EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


—“ We must consult Brother Jonathan.” The origin of | €a-lip/o-lis. A character in “The Battle of Al- ~ 


the expression being soon lost sight of, the name Brother 
Jonathan came to be regarded as the national sobriquet. 


Brown the Younger, Thomas. <A pseudonym 
under which Thomas Moore, in 1813, published the 
‘“¢Two-penny Post-bag,” a series of witty, playful, 
and very popular satires, directed against the Prince 
Regent and his ministers. 

Brunehild (broo/neb-hilt/), or Braunehilde 
(broo/na-hil/da). [O. H. Ger. brunihilt, from bruni, 
brunja, coat of mail, and hilti, goddess of war, from 
hilt, battle, contest. | A warrior-virgin in the Ger- 
man epic, the ‘‘ Nibelungen Lied,” who promised to 
be the bride of the man who could conquer her in 
three trials, in hurling the lance, in throwing the 
stone, and in leaping after the stone when thrown. 
Her story forms a large part of the cycle of ancient 
German romance, 

Brute, Sir John. A character in Vanbrugh’s play, 
‘“‘“The Provoked Wife,” distinguished for his ab- 
surdities and coarse, pot-house valor, 

Buckeye State. The State of Ohio;— popularly 
so called from the Buckeye tree (Zsculus flava), 
which abounds there. 

Bull, John. A well-known collective name of the 
English nation, first used in Arbuthnot’s satire, 
“The History of John Bull,” usually published in 
Swift’s works. In this satire, the French are desig- 
nated as Lewis Baboon, the Dutch as Nicholas Frog, 
&e. The ‘‘ History of John Bull” was designed to 
ridicule the Duke of Marlborough. 

f= ‘‘One would think, that, in personifying itself, a 
nation would be apt to picture something grand, heroic, 
and imposing ; but it is characteristic of the peculiar 
humor of the English, and of their love for what is blunt, 
comic, and familiar, that they have embodied their na- 
tional oddities in the figure of a sturdy, corpulent old 
fellow, with a three-cornered hat, red waistcoat, leather 
breeches, and stout, oaken cudgel. Thus they have taken 
a singular delight in exhibiting their most private foibles 
in a laughable point of view, and have been so successful 
in their delineation, that there is scarcely a being in actual 
existence more absolutely present to the public mind than 
that eccentric personage, John Bull.” W. Irving. 

Biin’/edémbe (btink/um). See in the Dictionary. 

Bins/by, Jack, A commander of a ship in Dick- 


ens’s ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” looked up to as an oracle | 


and philosopher by his friend Captain Cuttle. He is 
described as wearing a ‘‘rapt and imperturbable 
manner,” and seeming to be ‘‘ always on the lookout 
for something in the extremest distance.” 

Bird Helen. A heroine of Scottish ballad and 
tradition, renowned for her resolute constancy. She 
is borne away to Elfland by the fairies, and impris- 
oned ina castle, from which she is rescued by her 
brother the Childe Rowland. 

t=“ Burdis the Scottish feminine of the French preuxr 
or prud’*homme. The preux chevalier was brave and 
wise, the Burd of Scottish song was discreet.” Yonge. 

Burly King Harry. See BLurr HAL. 

By’/ron, Miss Harriet. <A beautiful and accom- 
plished woman of high rank, devotedly attached, 
and finally married, to Sir Charles Grandison, in 
Richardson’s novel of this name, 


C. 


€a-dé/nus. <A name under which Swift describes 
himself in his poem of ‘‘Cadenus and Vanessa.” 
Cadenus is the Latin word decanws (dean) by trans- 
posal of letters. See VANESSA. 

Cabal, The. A name given in English history to a 
famous cabinet council formed in 1670, and composed 
of five unpopular ministers of Charles II.; namely, 
Lords Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and 
Lauderdale. The word ‘‘ cabal” —at that time in 
common use to denote a junto, or set of men united 
for political purposes — haying been popularly ap- 
plied to this ministry asa term of reproach, it was 
soon discovered to be a sort of anagram made up 
of the initials of the names of the several members. 

€ad/’wal. <A feigned name assumed by Arviragus 
in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Cymbeline.” See ARVIRAGUS. 

Cagliostro, Count de (kil-yos/tro). The as- 
sumed name of Joseph Balsamo (1748-1795), one of 
the most impudent and successful impostors of 
modern times. 

€a/ius, Dr. A French physician, in Shakespeare’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

Bad in themselves fooriala. portions of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson], they are good dramatically, like the clipped Eng- 
lish of Dr. Caius. Macaulay. 

€aVe-dd'ni-a. The ancient Latin name of Scot- 
land, often used as asynonym of Scotland inmodern 
poetry. 

O Caledonia, stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child! Scott, 
€al/i-ban. [A metathesis of cannibal.] A savage 
and deformed slave of Prospero, in Shakespeare’s 
“Tempest.” He is represented as being the 
“freckled whelp ” of Sycorax, a foul hag, who was 
banished from Argier (or Algiers) to the desert 
island afterward inhabited by Prospero. 
€al/i-barn, See ExcaLisBur. 


cazar ” (1594), an inflated drama attributed by Dyce 
to Peale; referred to by Pistol, in Shakespeare’s 2 
Henry IV., a. ii., sc. 4. : 

€a-lis/ta. The name of a celebrated character in 
Rowe’s ‘‘ Fair Penitent.” 

No high Calista that ever issued from story-teller’s brain 
will impress us more deeply than this meanest of the mean 
and for a good reason—that she issued from the maker o: 
men. D : _ Carlyle. 

Caim/a-ril/za-man, See PRINCE CAMARALZA- 
MAN, 
€am/ba-la. In the “ Voyages” of Marco Polo, the 
chief city of the province of Cathay, It is now iden- 
tified with Pekin. 
€am/bri-a. The ancient Latin name of Wales, 
often used by modern poets. It is derived from 
Camber, the son of Brutus, a legendary king of 
Britain. Brutus at his death left the isle to his 
three sons, one of whom, Camber, received the 
western part. 
€am/bus-ean, or Cam-biis/ean, A “noble king” 
in Chaucer’s “ Squier’s Tale.” 
This noble king, this Tartre Cambuscan, 
Had two sons by Elfleta, his wif, 
Of which the eldest sone highte Algarsif, 
That other was ycleped Camballo. 
Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
Of Camball and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canace to wife, 
That owned the virtuous ring and glass; — 
And of the wondrous horse of brass 
On which the Tartar king did ride. Milton. 

(te “TI think that it is not unlikely that Chaucer had 
seen ‘ The Travels of Marco Polo,’ and that Cambuscan, or 
Cambu's Can, is a contraction of Cambalu Can. We may 
obserye that the name of one of his sons is Camballo. 
Of Algarsif, the other son, I can give no account. The 
name of his daughter, Canace, is Greek. Chaucer him- 
self, probably, invented the story, which he has left ‘ half 
told.’” Keightley. Hazlitt supposes that Chaucer founded 
_— tne upon that of the enchanted horse in ‘t The Arabian 

ights.”’ 

(2 ‘“‘Itis strange that Milton should have pronounced 
the word Cambus'can; nor is it pleasant, when his robust 
line must be resounding in the ear of every one to whom 
the story is called to mind, to be forced to obey even the 
greater dictation of the original, and throw the accent, as 
undoubtedly it ought to be thrown, on the first and last 
syllable. On no theory, as respects Chaucer's versifica- 
tion, does it appear intelligible how Milton could have 
thrown the accent on the second syllable, when the other 
reading stares us in the face throughout Chaucer’s poem.” 

Leigh Hunt. 
€am-by’sés, Hing. See King CAMBYSES. 
€am/e-lot. A parish in Somersetshire, England 

(now called Queen’s Camel), where King Arthur 
held his court. It is sometimes confounded with 
Winchester. Shakespeare alluded to the place as 
being famous for a breed of geese. 


Goose, if once I had thee upon Sarum plain, 
I'd drive thee cackling home to Camelot. Lear. 


Candide (k5n/déd’) The hero of Voltaire’s cele- 
brated novel of the same name. 


The boy-author [Beckford] appears already to have rubbed 
all the bloom off-his heart; and, in the midst of his dazzling ~ 
genius, one trembles to think that a stripling of years so ten- 
der should have attained the cool cynicism of a Candide. 


d. Qu. Rev. 
€an/dor, Mrs. 


Chaueer. 


na. 


A noted slanderer in Sheridan’s 
comedy of ‘* The Rivals.” 


ta" ‘The name of ‘ Mrs. Candor’ has become one of 
those formidable by-words which have more power in put- 
ting folly and ill-nature out of countenance than whole 
volumes of the wisest remonstrance and reasoning.” 

Moore. 

Capability Brown. Launcelot Brown, a famous 

English gardener of the last century,—so called 

from his constant use of the word ‘ capability,” as 

well as on account of his genius for making sterile 
or naked grounds fruitful and beautiful. 

There is a very large artificial lake [at Blenheim] which 
was created by Capability Brown, and fills the basin that he 
scooped for it, just as if Nature had poured these broad waters 
into one of her own valleys. Hawthorne. 


Caps and Hats. See HATS AND CAPs. 
€ap/i-lét. The head of a noble Veronese house, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” — 
hostile to the house of Montague. He is represent- 
ed as a jovial, testy old man, self-willed, violent, 
and tyrannical. See infra. 
€ap/a-lét, Lady. Wife of Capulet, in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 
tas ‘Then Lady Capulet comes sweeping by with her 
train of velvet, her black hood, her fan, and her rosary — 
the very beau-ideal of a proud Italian matron of the fif- 
teenth century, whose offer to poison Romeo in revenge 
tor the death of Tybalt stamps her with one very charac- 
teristic trait of the age and country. Yet she loves her 
daughter; and there is a touch of remorseful tenderness 
in her lamentation over her which adds to our impression 
of the timid softness of Juliet and the harsh subjection in 
which she has been kept.” Mrs. Jameson. 


t— The Capulets and Montagues (Capelletti and Mon- 
tecchi, or Monticoli) were two rival houses of Verona in 
the latter part of the 13th and the early part of the 14th 
centuries. The familiar expression, ‘‘The tomb of the 
Capulets,” does not occur in Shakespeare. It has not 
been found in any author previous to Burke, and prob- 
ably originated with him. In a letter to Matthew Smith, 
he says, ‘‘I would rather sleep in the corner of a little 
country churchyard than in the tomb of all the Capulets.” 
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OF THE NOTED NAMES OF FICTION, ETC. 


Car/a-bas, Marquis of. [Fr. Marquis de Cara- 
bas, mar/ke’ deh ki/rii/bii’]. A fanciful title em- 
ployed to designate a man who possesses, or makes 
a boast of possessing, large estates; a feudal lord; 
or, in general, any pompous and purse-proud indi- 
vidual. The name occurs in the nursery tale ‘‘ Puss 
in Boots,” and Béranger has adopted it as the title 
of one of his most popular lyrics. 

“*See this old marquis treating us 

As if a conquered race: . 

His raw-boned steed has brought him back 
From distant hiding-place. | 

With saber brandished o’er his head 
That “ever dealt a blow, 

The noble mortal marches on, 
And seeks his old chateau. 

Hats off, hats off ! near and far, 
Bow to the Marquis of Carabas.” , 

Beranger, Trans. 


In Vivian Grey, his [Disraeli’s] views seemed bounded by 

a desire to find a Marquis de Carabas, Smiles, 

€ar-dii’el. <A name given, in the old romances 

aeons Arthur and his knights, to the city of Car- 
isle. 

@iir/ker, Mr. A plausible villain in Dickens’s 
* Dombey and Son.” 

Carlo Khan. A nickname given to Charles James 
Fox (1749-1806), on account of a bill which he 
brought into Parliament, in 1783, for a new regula- 
tion of the East Indies, from the supposition that he 
aimed to establish a dictatorship in his own person. 

Carrasco, Sanson (siin-s0n/ kir-Riis/ko). A wag- 
gish bachelor of Salamanca who figures in Cervan.-: 
tes’ romance of *‘ Don Quixote.” 

€ar-tiph/i-lus. See Jew, THE WANDERING. 

Casella (\ki-st1/14). The name of a musician and old 
friend of Dante, immortalized by him in his poem 
entitled ‘‘ La Divina Commedia.” Dante, on his ar- 
rival in Purgatory, sees a vessel approaching the 
shore freighted with souls, under the conduct of an 
angel, to be cleansed from their sins, and to be made 
fit for paradise. When they are disembarked, the 
poet recognizes in the crowd his old friend Casella. 
In the course of an affectionate interview, the poet 
requests a soothing air, and Casella sings, with en- 
chanting sweetness, Dante’s second Canzone, 

Dante shall give fame leave to set thee higher 


Than his Casella, whom he wooed to sing, 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory. 


Cassim Baba. See BABA, CASSIM. 

€as/i-mére. A Polish emigrant in ‘‘ The Rovers, or 
the Double Arrangement,” in the poetry of the Anti- 
jacobin. See BEEFINGTON, MILOR. 

€as/si-o (kish/i-o). Lieutenant of Othello, and a tool 
of Iago, in Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Othello.” 

€as-ta’ra. <A poetical name under which William 
Habington (1605-1654) celebrated the praises of Lu- 
cia, daughter of the first Lord Powis, the lady whom 
he married. 

Castle, Doubting, See DouBrina CASTLE. 

Castle of Imdolence. The title of a poem by 
Thomson, and the name of a castle described in it 
as situated in a pleasing land of drowsiness, where 
every sense was steeped in the most luxurious but 
unreal and enervating delights. The owner of this 
castle was a powerful enchanter, who sought by the 
exercise of magical arts to entice unwary passers-by 
within the gate, that he might deprive them of their 
manly strength, take away all their high hopes and 
aims, and engage them in a constant round of sen- 
sual amusements. 

The effect of the climate, the air, the serenity and sweet- 


ness of the place, is almost as seductive as that of the Castle 
of Indolence. W. Irving. 


Castles in Spain. See CHATEAUX EN ESPAGNE. 

€a-thay’. Anold name for China, said to have been 
introduced into Europe by Marco Polo, the celebra- 
ted Venetian traveler. It is corrupted from the 
Tartar appellation Khitai (ke-ti’), that is, the coun- 
try of the Khitans, who occupied the northern por- 
tions of the empire at the period of the Mongol in- 
vasion. The heroine of Bojardo’s ‘* Orlando Inna- 
morato,” the beautiful Angelica, was a princess of 
Cathay. 


Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger 


Milton. 


day; 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 
Tennyson. 


Caudle, Mrs. Margaret. The feigned author 
of aseries of ‘‘ Curtain Lectures” delivered in the 
course of thirty years, between eleven at night and 
seven in the morning, to her husband, Mr. Job Cau- 
dle, ‘‘ one of the few men whom Nature, in her cas- 
ual bounty to women, sends into the world as pa- 
tient listeners.” The real author of these humorous 
and famous lectures was Douglas Jerrold. 

€au/line, Sir. The hero of an ancient English 
ballad of the same name, preserved in Percy’s 
“ Reliques.” 

Caustie, Christopher. A pseudonym adopted 
by Thomas Green Fessenden (1771-1837) in his Hu- 
dibrastic poem called ‘* Terrible Tractoration.” 

Cave of Mammon. Theabode of the god of rich- 
es, described in the seventh canto of the second 
book of Spenser’s ‘‘ Faéry Queen.” 

Cave of Montesinos., See MONTESINOS. 

Géd/rie. A Saxon thane in Sir Walter Scott’s novel 
of ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” 








Celestial City. In Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
the city toward which Christian makes his pilgrim- 
age;—the heavenly Jerusalem, whose splendors 
are portrayed in the Apocalypse. 

Celestial Empire. A name often used, in Europe 
and America, as a popular designation of China. It 
is derived, according to Williams, from the Chinese 
words Zien Chan, that is, Heavenly Dynasty, 
meaning the kingdom ruled over by the dynasty ap- 
pointed by Heaven. 

Celia. 1. Daughter of Frederick, the usurping duke, 
in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ As You Like It.” 

2. The name given by Thomas Carew, an Eng- 
lish poet of the 17th century, to the lady of his love, 
whose real name is unknown. 

Chad/band, The Rev. Mr. A character in Dick- 
ens’s ‘‘ Bleak House,” a type of hypocritical piety. 

Chir’mi-an. <A kind-hearted but simple-minded fe- 
male attendant on Cleopatra, in Shakespeare’s play’ 
of ‘* Antony and Cleopatra,” 

Chateaux en Espagne (shii/tdz’ SN nes/piin’). 
[Fr., castles in Spain. | Groundless or visionary 
projects ; —a French phrase sometimes used in Eng- 
lish. In the 15th century they said, in the same 
sense, ‘ faire des chateaux en Asie,” to build cas- 
tles in Asia. 

Chawvin (sho/vin’). The principal character in 
Scribe’s ‘‘ Soldat Laboureur ;’’—represented as a 
veteran soldier of the time of the first Empire, who 
has an unbounded admiration of Napoleon, and a 
blind idolatry of all that pertained to him. 

Child of Hale. A name often given to John Mid- 
dleton, a famous English giant, who was born at 
Hale, in Lancashire, in 1578, His height was nine 
feet and three inches. 

Childe Harold. See HAROLD, CHILDE. 

Childe Rowland. See ROowLAND, CHILDE. 

Children in the Wood, The. Characters of an 
ancient and well-known ballad entitled ‘‘ The Chil- 
dren in the Wood, or the Norfolk Gent.’s Last Will 
and Testament,”? which is thought by some to be a 
disguised recital of the alleged murder of his neph- 
ews by Richard III. It is certain that the ballad 
corresponds essentially with the narrative of the 
chroniclers. Addison says of the ballad referred to, 
that it is ‘‘one of the darling songs of the common 
people, and the delight of most Englishmen at some 
part of their age.” 

Chinaman, John, A cant or popular name for 
the Chinese. The earliest known instance of its use 
is in ‘‘ A letter to the Committee of Management of 
Drury Lane Theater, London, 1819,” p. 64. 

€hi10’e. Formerly a very common name, in pastoral 
poetry, for a mistress or sweetheart, but of late gen- 
erally appropriated to negroes and spaniels. 

Chriemhéld (kreem/hilt). The heroine of the Ger- 
man epic poem, the ‘‘Nibelungen Lied,” represented 
as a woman of the rarest grace and beauty. 

€hris/ta-bél. 1. A lady in the ancient ballad of 
‘Sir Cauline,” the daughter of a ‘‘ bonnye kinge” 
in Ireland. 

2. A lady in Coleridge’s poem of the same name. 

Christiam. The hero of Bunyan’s spiritual ro- 
mance, ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” This celebrated 
allegory describes the awakening of Christian’s 
spiritual fears; his resoiution to depart from the 
City of Destruction, where he resided; his ineffec- 
tual attempts to induce his wife and family and 
neighbors to accompany him; his departure; and 
all the incidents, whether of a discouraging or a 
comforting nature, which he encountered on his 
journey, until he arrived at the Celestial City; the 
whole being designed to represent the various ex- 
periences, internal and external, in the life of a real 
Christian, 

We seem to have fallen among the acquaintances of our old 
friend Christian : sometimes we meet Mistrust and Timorous, 


sometimes Mr. Hategood and Mr. Lovelust, and then again 
Prudence, Piety, and Charity. Macaulay. 


€hris/ti-tin/a (krist/yi-in’a). The wife of Chris- 
tian, in Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” who sets 
out with her children to rejoin her husband in the 
perontial City, under the guidance of Mr. Great- 

eart. 

€hris/tiam Qi¢fe-ro. A name conferred upon 
Lucius Celius Firmianus Lactantius (d. about 325), 
on account of the purity and eloquence of his style. 

Christian Sén’e-ea. A title sometimes given to 
Joseph Hall (1574-1656), Bishop of Norwich, an 
eminent divine, formerly highly esteemed as a 
moralist. 

Christian Vir/Sil. A title given to Marco Girolamo 
Vida (1490-1566), one of the most learned scholars 
and most elegant Latin writers of his time. He was 
the author of a Latin poem in six books, on the life 
of Christ, —the ‘‘ Christias,’”” — which is as close an 
jmitation of the ‘‘ Aineid” as the great difference in 
the nature of the subject would permit. 

Christopher, St. See St. CHRISTOPHER. 

Chroniclers, The Rhyming. A series of writers 
in verse, who arose in England about the end of the 
13th century. 

Cid, The. pope lord, from Arab. seid.] <A title giy- 
en to Don Rodrigo Laynez, a Spanish nobleman of 
the 11th century, by five Moorish generals whom he 
had vanquished. He was also known by the ab- 
breviated name of Ruy Diaz (i. e., Rodrigo, the son 
of Diego), and was Count of Bivar. In 1065, he 
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was placed by King Sancho at the head of all his 
armies, whence he acquired the appellation of Cam- 
peador, i. e., warrior, champion. He died at Va- 
lencia, in 1100, in the 74th year of his age. He is 
regarded as the model of the heroic virtues of his 
age, and the flower of Spanish chivalry. 

Cin/der-€l1a. [Thatis, cinder-lass; Fr. Cendrillon, 
Ger. Aschenbrédel, Aschenputtel.| The heroine of 
a well-known fairy tale, represented as the daughter 
of a king or rich man, and condemned by a cruel 
step-mother to act the part of a household drudge, 
sitting in the ashes while her more favored sisters 
are dressed in finery and livein splendor. The sto- 
ry recounts how, by a fairy’s help, Cinderella pre- 
sents herself before a young prince, and gains his 
love, to the chagrin of her sisters, who had sought 
to win his favor, and how, when he would pursue 
her, he loses sight of her, and, at last, by means of 
a glass slipper, or, a8 some say, a golden shoe, — 
the gift of the fairy, which she had dropped in her 
flight, and which would fit no other foot but hers, — 
he discovers her, and then marries her. 

(> The story is very wide-spread, and is told with 
variations in different languages. Itis of great antiquity, 
and probably derived from the East. Among the Ger- 
mans, the story is mentioned as early as the 16th century, 
in Rollenhagen's ‘‘ Froschmauseler.” In France, Perrault 
and Madame D’Aulnoy have included it in their “ Fairy 
Tales.” <A similar story, of Grecian or Egyptian origin, 
is told of Rhodopis and Psammetichus in Egypt. 


¢i-pan’go. A marvelous island, described in the 
“ Voyages’? of Marco Polo, the Venetian traveler. It 
is represented as lying in the eastern seas, some 1500 
miles from land, and of its beauty and wealth many 
stories are related. The island of Cipango was an 
object of diligent search with Columbus and the early 
navigators. It is supposed by some to be the same 
as Japan. [Written also Zipangi.] 
Circumlocution Office. A designation made 
use of by Dickens in ‘‘ Little Dorrit,” in ridicule of 
official delays and indirectness. The Circumlocu- 
tion Office is described as the chief of ‘‘ public de- 
partments in the art of perceiving how not to doit.” 
The name has come into popular use as a syno- 
nym for governmental routine, or ‘red tape,” ora 
roundabout way of transacting public business. 
{2 ‘“‘The Administrative Reform Association might 
haye worked for ten years, without producing half of the 
effect which Mr. Dickens has produced in the same 
direction by flinging out the phrase, ‘The Circwmlocu- 
tion Office.’” Masson. 


Cities of the Plain. The name often given to 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the chief of the five cities 
said to have been destroyed by fire from heaven 
(Gen. xix.), and their sites covered by the Salt or 
Dead Sea. 

Citizen King. A surname popularly given to 
Louis Philippe, who, in 1830, was placed on the 
throne of France as the elective king of a consti- 
tutional monarchy. 

City of Brotherly Love. Philadelphia is some- 
times so called, this being the literal signification 
of the name. 

City of Churches. A name popularly given to 
the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., from the unusually 
large number of churches which it contains. 

City of Destruction. In Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” the imaginary city, typifying the world, 
from which Christian started on his pilgrimage to 
the Celestial City. 

City of Elms. A familiar denomination of New 
Haven, Conn., many of the streets of which are 
thickly shaded with lofty elms. 

City of Enchantments. <A magical city de- 
scribed in the story of Beder, Prince of Persia, in 
the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 

City of God. The subject and title of St. Augus- 
tine’s celebrated work (‘‘ De Civitate Dei’’), written 
after the sack of Rome by Alaric, to answer theasser-~ 
tion of the pagans that the disasters to their coun- 
try were a consequence of the desertion of the na- 
tional deities by the Christians. The City of God 
comprehends the body of Christian believers, in dis- 
tinction from the City of the World, which com- 
prises those who do not belong to the church. The 
work treats of both cities, but it takes its name from 
the former only. 

The City of the Earth, whose origin and vicissitudes Augus- 
tine had traced, appeared to him under very dismal aspects, 
and it was toward the City of God, of which he was also the 
Catholic Homer, that all his hopes were turned. 

Poujoulat, Trans. 

City of Lanterns. Animaginary cloud-city spoken 
of in the ‘‘ Veree Historie” of Lucian, a romance 
Written with a satirical purpose. The aérial voya- 
gers, passing the Pillars of Hercules, are wrecked 
upon an enchantedisland. They next travel through 
the Zodiac, and arrive at the City of Lanterns. 
After further adventures, the voyage terminates at 
the Islands of the Blest. Rabelais probably bor- 
rowed his conception of the Island of Lanterns (see 
IsLAND OF LANTERNS) from this source, which 
Be eey. furnished hints to Le Sage and to 

wift. 

City of Magnificent Distances. A popular 
designation given to the city of Washington, the 
capital of the United States, which is laid out on a 
very large scale, being intended to cover a space 
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four miles and a half long, and two miles and a half 
broad, or eleven square miles. The entire site is 
traversed by two sets of streets from 70 to 100 feet 
wide, at right angles to one another, the whole 
again intersected obliquely by fifteen avenues from 
130 to 160 feet wide. . 

City of Masts. A name often bestowed upon Lon- 
don, in allusion to the magnitude of its commerce. 

City of Notions. Inthe United States, a popular 
name for the city of Boston, Mass., the metropolis 
of Yankeedom. 

City of Peace. A name sometimes given to Jeru- 
salem, which was anciently called Salem, a word 
meaning *‘ at peace.” 

City of Rocks. A descriptive name popularly 
given, in the United States, to the city of Nashville, 
Tenn. 

City of Spindles. A name popularly given to the 
city of Lowell, Mass., the largest cotton-manufac- 
turing town in the United States. 

City of the Great Hing. <A name sometimes 
given to Jerusalem, which is so called in Psalm 
xlviii. 2, and in Matthew v. 35. 

City of the Straits. A name popularly given to 
Detroit, which is situated on the west bank of the 
river or strait connecting Lake St. Clair with Lake 
Erie. Détroit is a French word, meaning “ strait.” 

City of the Sum. 1. A translation of Baalbec, or 
Balbec, a ruined town of Syria, once of great size, 
magnificence, and importance. Its Greek name, 
Heliopolis, has the same signification. 

2. [Fr. Cité du Soleil.] A city placed by Thomas 
Campanella (1568-1639) in the ideal republic which 
he constructed after the manner of Plato, and in 
which he depicts a perfect society organized some- 
what like a convent, and established upon the prin- 
ciples of a theocratic communism. 

City of the Violated Treaty. A name given to 
the city of Limerick, in Ireland, on account of the 
repeated violations of a treaty signed Oct., 1691, the 
first article of which was, that the Roman Catholics 
should enjoy such privileges in the exercise of their 
religion as they enjoyed in the reign of Charles II. 


t= ‘‘ Years of unjust and vindictive penal laws, which 
are now, happily, swept away, show that this name was 
well founded.” Knight. 


City of the Violet Crown. An epithet of Athens. 
The origin of the name is found in Pindar. It prob- 
ably has reference to the situation of Athens in the 
central plain of Attica, surrounded by hills or lofty 
mountains on every side but the south, — where itis 
open to the sea,—and to the gorgeous rosy and 
purple tints in which they are bathed by the rising 
and setting sun, 


He [Pitt] loved England as an Athenian loved the City of 
the Violet Crown. Macaulay. 


City of Victory. Cairo, the capital city of Egypt; 
— sometimes so called with reference to the signifi- 
cation of its Arabic name, Z/ Kahira, or “ the vic- 
torious.” 

Clarchen (kléx/Ken). <A celebrated female char- 
acter in Goethe’s ‘‘ Egmont.” 

Clau/di-o. 1. A young gentleman in love with Ju- 
liet, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Measure for Measure.” 

2. A young lord of Florence, in Shakespeare’s 
** Much Ado about Nothing.” 

Clau/di-is. A usurping King of Denmark, in 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
But Tom Tusher, to take the 


—faugh! ’twas as monstrous as 
off her weeds for Claudius. 


Claus, Peter. See KLAus, PETER. 

Claus, Santa. See St. NICHOLAS. 

Clavileno Aligero (klii-ve-lan/yo 4-le-Ha/ro). 
[Sp., wooden-pin wing-bearer.] A celebrated steed 
which enabled Don Quixote and his faithful squire 
to achieve the deliverance of the Dolorida Duena 
and her companions in misfortune from their beards. 

@léante (kla/ont’). 1. A character in Moliére’s cel- 
ebrated comedy ‘ Le Tartuffe.”’ 

2. A character in the ‘ Malade Imaginaire” of 
the same author. 

Cleishbotham (kleesh/bith-am), Jedediah. An 
imaginary editor of the ‘‘Tales of My Landlord,” 
written by Sir Walter Scott, but represented as the 
composition of a certain Mr. Peter Pattieson, assist- 
ant teacher at Gandercleuch. See PATTIESON. 

Richter tried all Leipsic with his MS. in vain; to a man, 
with that total contempt of grammar which Jedediah Cleish- 
botham also complains of, they ‘ declined the article.” Carlyle. 


Clélée (klai/le’). A principal character in a romance 
— ‘‘Clélie, Histoire Romaine” — written by Mme. 
Scudéri, though it was originally published under 
the name of her brother. The action of the story 
is placed in the early ages of Roman history, and 
the heroine is that Clelia who escaped from the 
power of Porsena, by swimming across the Tiber, 

Hligh-fiown compliments, profound bows, sighs and ogles, 
in the manner of the Clélie romances. Thackeray. 

Clém/en-tina, The Lady. An amiable, beauti- 
ful, and accomplished woman deeply in love with 
Sir Charles Grandison, in Richardson’s novel of 
this name. Sir Charles finally marries Harriet By- 
ron, though he is represented as having little or no 
partiality for her. 

Cleofas. See DoN CLEOFAS. 


lace of the noble Castlewood 
<ing Hamlet’s widow taking 
Thackeray. 





€lif/ford, Paul. The title of a novel by Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer (now Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton), and the name of its hero, a romantic high- 
wayman, familiar with the haunts of low vice and 
dissipation, but afterward reformed and elevated 
by the power of love. 

Clinker, Humphry. The hero of Smollett’s novel 
entitled ‘‘The Expedition of Humphry Clinker.” 
He is introduced as a destitute and shabby fellow, 
who had been brought up in the workhouse, put out 
by the parish as apprentice to a blacksmith, and af- 
terward employed as an hostler’s assistant and extra 
postilion. Having been dismissed from the stable, 
and reduced to great want, he at length attracts the 
notice of Mr. Bramble, who takes him into his family 
as a servant. He becomes the accepted lover of 
Winifred Jenkins, and at length turns out to be a 
natural son of Mr. Bramble, : 

(2 Humphry Clinker is,I do believe, the most laugh- 
able story that has ever been written since the goodly art 
of novel-writing began. Thackeray. 

€li/o. A name formed from the four letters used by 
Addison as his signature in the ‘‘ Spectator.” The 
most of his papers were signed C; many L; anda 
smaller number I, or O. But it is not probable that 
he meant to adopt the name of one of the Muses. 
With greater likelihood, the letters are supposed to 
refer to the places where the essays were composed ; 
viz., Chelsea, London, Islington, and the Office. 
The contrary opinion, however, has generally pre- 
vailed, and Addison was often called ‘‘ Clio” by his 
contemporaries, as well as by later writers. 

Clootie, or Cloots. See AULD CLOOTIE. 

Clorinda (klo-rén/dii). The heroine of the infidel 
army in Tasso’s epic poem, ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered.” 

Clo/tem. A rejected lover of Imogen, in Shake- 
speare’s play of ‘‘ Cymbeline,” —a compound of the 
booby and the villain, 

Justice may even sometimes class him [Pope] with those 
moral assassins who wear, like Cloten, their dagger in their 
mouths. EE. P. Whipple. 

Clout, €6Vim. The subject of a scurrilous satire 
by John Skelton (d, 1529), but better known as a 
name applied by Spenser to himself in the ‘‘ Faéry 
Queen” and the ‘*Shepherd’s Calendar.” Colin 
Clout also figures in Gay’s ‘‘ Pastorals.” 

Clumsy, Sir Ttin’/bel-ly.. A character in Van- 
brugh’s ‘* Relapse.”’ : 

€li/ri-eaune. A famous Irish fairy or elf, corre- 
sponding to the Puck or Robin Goodfellow of Eng- 
land, 

Cockagne (kok-in’), Animaginary country of idle- 
ness and luxury; hence, in burlesque, London and 
its suburbs. Itis the subject of a celebrated satir- 
ical poem of the same name, which Warton holds 
to have been ‘‘ evidently written soon after the con- 
quest,” but which is probably not older than the 
year 1300. Boileau applies the name to the French 
capital. The Mat de Cocagne (or greased pole) is 
one of the amusements of the Champs Elysées, in 
Paris. The Neapolitans have a festival which they 
call Cocagna, probably the same word. In Ger- 
many, Hans Sachs has made the ‘‘ Land of Cock- 
agne” the subject of a humorous poem under the 
name of Schlawraffenland. See LUBBERLAND. 

It was for the reader not the El Dorado only, but a beatific 
land of Cockaigne (and paradise of Do-nothings). Carlyle. 

(ta~ ‘‘‘ Cokaygne’ seems to have been a sort of medi- 
val Utopia. Perhaps the earliest specimen of English 
poetry which we possess ... is the humorous description 
of it, beginning, — 

‘Fur in see, by-west Spaygne, 
Is alond ihote Cockaygne.’ 
Whatever may be the origin of the word, it is evidently 
connected with the much-debated cockney, which prob- 
ably implied an undue regard for luxury and refinement 
in the persons to whom it was applied— generally to Lon- 
doners as contrasted with ‘persons rusticall.’” Lower. 

Cock-lane Ghost. The name given to the imagined 
eause of certain strange phenomena which took 
place in the year 1762 about the bed of a young girl 
at house No. 33 Cock-lane, Clerkenwell, London, 
and were the cause of much excitement. The rec- 
tor of the parish, with ‘‘a number of gentlemen of 
rank and character,” of whom Dr. Johnson was one, 
undertook to solve the mystery. Their examination 
satisfied them that the whole was animposture origi- 
nating in a malignant conspiracy, and the parents of 
the girl were condemned to the pillory and to im- 
prisonment. Dr. Johnson wrote a statement of the 
affair, which was published in the ‘‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine.” See vol. xxxii., p. 48, and p. 81. 

Cockmey School, or Cockney Poets. A name 
formerly given by some of the English critics to a 
literary coterie whose productions were said ‘to 
consist of the most incongruous ideas in the most 
uncouth language.” In this sect were included 
Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Keats, and others; and the 
Quarterly Review (April, 1818) charged the first 
with aspiring to be the ‘‘ hierophant” of it. 

Coeur de Lion (kfir de lion; #7. pron. kur deh 
le/On’). [Fr., lion-hearted.] A surname given to 
Richard I. of England, on account of his dauntless 
courage, about A. D. 1192. This surname was also 
conferred on Louis VIII. of France, who signalized 
himself in the crusades and in his wars against 


EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY ; 


€6/i-la. A Latin or Latinized name of Kyle, a dis- 
trict of Scotland, County of Ayr, celebrated in the 


lyric poetry of Burns. According to tradition, it is 


derived from Coilus, a Pictish monarch. 


Farewell, old Coila’s hills and dales, 
Her heathy moors, and winding vales. 


Colin Hamzpon (ko/lin’ t5n/pon’). 


Burns. 
An injurious 


or reproachful epithet said to have been anciently | 
given to the Swiss, and to represent the sound of 


their drums. 

Col-léan’, May. The heroine of a Scottish ballad, 
which relates how a ‘“‘fause Sir John” carried her 
to a rock by the sea for the purpose of drowning 
her, and how she outwitted him, and subjected him 
to the same fate he had intended for her. 

Cologne, The Three Kings of (ko-ldn’), A 
name given to the three magi whose bodies are said 
to have been brought by the Empress Helena from 
the East to Constantinople, whence they were trans. 
ferred to Milan, Afterward, in 1164, on Milan be- 
ing taken by the Emperor Frederick, they were pre- 
sented by him to the Archbishop of Cologne, who 
placed them in the principal hata of the city, 
where, says Cressy, ‘‘ they are to this day celebrated 
with great veneration.” ‘Their names are common- 
ly said to be Jaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar; but 
one tradition gives them as Apellius, Amerus, Da- 
mascus; another as Magalath, Galgalath, Sarasin; 
and still another as Ator, Sator, Peratoras. 

€dlum-bine. [It. Columbina.] The name of a 
female mask in the popular comedy of Italy, with 
whom Harlequin is represented as in love. 

€o-liim/bi-ad. A name often given to the New 
World, from a feeling of poetic justice to its dis- 
coverer. The application of the term is usually re- 
stricted to the United States. It has not been found 
in any ‘writer before Dr. Timothy Dwight, and it 
probably originated with him. He wrote a song, 
formerly very popular, which began — 

**Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the worl: ana the child of the skies.” 

(e~ The ballad ‘‘ Hail, Colwmbia, happy land,” was 
written by Joseph Hopkinson (1770-1842), for the benefit 
of an actor named Fox, and to an air entitled ‘t The Pres- 

~ ident’s March,”’ composed in 1789, by a German named 

, Teyles, on the occasion of General Washington's first 
visit to a theater in New York. 

Company, John. <A popular nickname for the 
East India Company. : 


I have gone to the leeward of John Company’s favor. Reade. 


€0’mus, [From Gr. k@pos, a revel, from képn, a 
country town, whence also comedy.] In the later 
age of Rome, a god of festive joy and mirth. In 
Milton’s poem entitled ‘‘Comus: a Masque,” he is 
represented as a base enchanter, who endeavors, but 
in vain, to beguile and intrap the innocent by means 
of his ‘‘ brewed enchantments.” 

Confessor, The. A surname of Edward III, King 
of the Anglo-Saxons; first bestowed upon him ina 
papal bull issued by Alexander III., who canonized 
him about a century after his death. 

Conqueror, The. A title given to William, Duke 
of Normandy, who by the battle of Hastings, in 
1066, became the sovereign of England. 

Talk of ‘*coming over with the Conqueror!” The first 
Browns came over with Hengist and Horsa. Lower. 
€bn/stams. A legendary king of Britain in the 
time of Merlin ;— celebrated in the old romances of 
chivalry. 

Consuelo (kON/sy-a/lo’), The heroine of Georges 
Sand’s (Mme. Dudevant’s) novel of the same name, 
an impersonation of noble purity sustained amidst 
great temptations. ‘ 

Conversation Sharpe. A sobriquet bestowed 
upon Richard Sharpe, Esq. (1759-1835), well known 
by this name in London society. , 

Co-phét/u-a. An imaginary African king, of whom 
the legendary ballads told that he fell in love with 
the daughter of a beggar, and married her. The 
song is extant in Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques,” and is several 
times alluded to by Shakespeare and others. 

Young Adam Cupid, he that shot so trim 
When King Cophetwa loved the beggar-maid. Shak. 
How it would sound in song, that a great monarch had de- 
clined his affections upon the daughter of a baker! Yet, do 
we feel the imagination at all violated when we read the 
‘true ballad” where King Cophetua wooes the beggar-maid? 
C. Lamb. 

Copper Captain, The. Michael Perez, a cele- 
brated character in Beaumont and Fletcher’s com- 
edy ‘‘Rule a Wife and Have a Wife.” 

Copperheads. <A popular nickname originating 
in the time of the great civil war in the United 
States, and applied to a faction in the North, which 
was very generally considered to be in secret sym- 
pathy with the rebellion, and to give it aid and 
comfort by attempting to thwart the measures of 
the government. The name is derived from a poi- 
sonous serpent called the copperhead ( Trigonoceph- 
alus contortrix), whose bite is considered as deadly 
as that of the rattlesnake, and whose geographical 
range extends from 45° N. to Florida. The copper- 
head, unlike the rattlesnake, gives no warning of 
Ae attack, and is, therefore, the type of a concealed 

oe 


England, about 1223, and on Boleslas J., King of Cordelia. The youngest and favorite daughter of 


Poland. 


Coffin, Tom. See Lone Tom CorFrin. 


Lear, in Shakespeare’s tragedy of this name. See 


LEAR. 
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@ordiere, La Belle. See RopEeMAKER, THE 
BEAUTIFUL. 

Corinne (ko/rén’), The heroine of Mme. de Staél’s 
novel of ‘ L’Italie.” 

Corn-cracker, The. A popular nickname or 
designation for the State of Kentucky. The inhab- 
itants of the State are often called Corn-crackers. 

Corn-law Rhymer, The. Ebenezer Elliott, an 
English writer (1781-1849), who, in a volume of 
poems entitled ‘‘Corn-law Rhymes,” set forth the 
mischief which he believed the corn laws were ac- 
tually producing, and the greater dangers which 
they were th¥eatening. These poems materially 
assisted in producing that revolt of the manufactur- 

- ing population of the British islands against the 
corn laws which led to their final abolition in 1846. 

€orn/wall, Bar’ry. An imperfectly anagram- 
matic nom de plume adopted by Bryan Waller 

_ Procter, a distinguished English poet of the present 
century. 

Corporal Nym. See Nym, CorPoRAt. 

Corporal, The Little. See LITTLE CoRPORAL. 

Corporal Trim. See TRIM, CORPORAL. 

Corrector, Alexander the. <A name assumed 
by Alexander Cruden (1701-1770), the author of the 
well-known ‘“‘ Concordance to the Bible,” who found 
smployment for some years as corrector of the 
‘press, in London. 

It appears to him that the seeming modesty connected with 
the former mode of writing [in the third person] is overbal- 
anced by the inconvenience of stiffness and affectation which 
attends it during a narrative of some length, and which ma 
be observed in every work in which the third person is used, 

- from the ‘** Commentaries ” of Cesar to the ‘Autobiography of 
Alexander the Corrector.” W. Scott. 

€6r'si-ea& Pii/o-li. A name popularly given to Pas- 
eal Paoli (1726-1807), a native of Corsica, and leader 
in the war which his countrymen made against 
Genoa, and subsequently against France, inthe effort 
to gain their independence. After the conquest of 
the island by the French, he took refuge in England, 
where he was received with much respect, and 
passed many years in honorable friendship with 
Burke, Johnson, and other distinguished men of the 
time. 

€dr/y-don. A shepherd in one of the Idyls of 
Theocritus, and one of the Eclogues of Virgil; — 
hence used to designate any rustic. 

Coryphzeus of Grammarians,. [Gr. ) kopudaios 

. TOV ypapparikov.] An appellation given to Aris- 
tarchus, a native of Samothrace, the most celebrated 
grammarian and criticin all antiquity. His life was 
devoted to the correction of the text of the ancient 
poets of Greece, Homer, Aischylus, Sophocles, &c. 

€6s/tard. <A clown, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Love’s La- 
bor’s Lost,”? who apes the display of wit, point, and 
sententious observation affected by the courtiers of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, and who misapplies, in the 

_ most ridiculous manner, the phrases and modes of 
combination in argument that were then in vogue. 

Cousin Michael. [Ger. Vetter Michel.) <A sport- 
ive and disparaging designation of the German 
people, intended to indicate the weaknesses and fol- 
lies of the national character, and especially the 
proverbial national slowness, heaviness, and cre- 
dulity. The name Michel is often used as a con- 
temptuous designation of any simple, coarse rustic, 
and has probably acquired this signification through 
a mingling of the Hebrew with the old German 
michel, gross. 

€dv’er-ley, Sir Roger de (ktiv’er-li), Thename 
of one of the members of the imaginary club under 

\ whose direction the ‘‘ Spectator” was professedly 
edited. 

| g=- “The characters of the club, not only in the ‘ Tat- 
ler,’ but in the ‘ Spectator,’ were drawn by Steele. That 
of Sir Roger de Coveriey is among the number. <Addi- 
son has, however, gained himself immortal honor by his 
manner of filling up this last character. Who is there 
that can forget, or be insensible to, the inimitable, name- 
less graces, and various traits of nature and of old Eng- 
lish character in it—to his unpretending virtues and 
amiable weaknesses —to his modesty, generosity, hospi- 
tality, and eccentric whims —to the respect of his neigh- 
bors, and the affection of his domestics — to his wayward, 
hopeless, secret passion for his fair enemy, the widow, in 
which there is more of real romance and true delicacy 
than in a thousand tales of knight-errantry — (we per- 
ceive the hectic flush of his cheek, the faltering of his 
tongue in speaking of her bewitching airs, and ‘ whiteness 
of her hand’) —to the havoc he makes among the game 
in his neighborhood—to his speech from the bench, to 
show the ‘ Spectator’ what is thought of him in the coun- 
try—to his unwillingness to be put up as a sign-post, 
and his having his own likeness turned into the Saracen’s 
head—to his gentle reproof of the baggage of a gypsy 
that tells him ‘ he has a widow in his line of life’ —to his 
doubts as to the existence of witchcraft, and protection of 
reputed witches—to his account of the family pictures, 
and his choice of a chaplain—to his falling asleep at 
church, and his reproof of John Williams, as soon as he 
recovered from his nap, for talking in sermon-time?” 

Hazlitt. 

“What would Sir Roger de Coverley be without 

his follies and his charming little brain-cracks? If the 
ood knight did not call out to the people sleeping in 
Gharch, and say ‘Amen’ with such a delightful pompos- 
ity; if he did not make a speech in the assize-court 
apropos des bottes, and merely to show his dignity to Mr. 
Spectator; if he did not mistake Madam Doll Tearsheet 
for a lady of quality in Temple Garden; if he were wiser 
Yhan he is; if he had not his humor to salt his life, and 





were but a mere English gentleman and game-preserver, 
—of what worth were he to us? We love him for his 
vanities as much as his virtues. What is ridiculous is 
delightful in him; we are so fond of him because we 
laugh at him so.” Thackeray. 

Cow-boys. <A band of marauders, in the time of 
the American Revolution, consisting mostly of refu- 
gees who adhered to the British side, and who in- 
fested the so-called ‘‘neutral ground” lying be- 
tween the American and British lines, plundering all 
those who had taken the oath of allegiance to the 
Continental Congress. See SKINNERS. 

€rab/shaw, Timothy. The name of Sir Launce- 
lot Greaves’s squire, in Smollett’s ‘‘ Adventures ” of 
that redoubted and quixotic knight, 

Cradle of Liberty. A popular name given to 
Faneuil Hall, a large public edifice in Boston, Mass., 
celebrated as being the place where the orators {of 
the Revolution roused the people to resistance to 
British oppression. 

Crane, Ichabod. The name of a credulous Yan- 
kee schoolmaster, whose adyentures are related in 
the ‘‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” in Irving’s “‘ Sketch- 
book.” 

=>“ The cognomen of Cranewas not inapplicable to his 
person. He was tall, but exceedingly lank, with narrow 
shoulders, long arms and legs, hands that dangled a mile 
out of his sleeves, feet that might have served for shovels, 
and his whole frame most loosely hung together. His head 
was small, and flat at top, with huge ears, large, green, 
glassy eyes, and a long, snipe nose, so that it looked like 
a weathercock perched upon his spindle neck, to tell 
which way the wind blew. To see him striding along 
the profile of a hill on a windy day, with his clothes bag- 
ging and fluttering about him, one might have mistaken 
him for the genius of famine descending upon the earth, 
or some scarecrow eloped from a cornfield.” W. Irving. 

Crapaud, Johnny (krii/ps’). A sportive designa- 
tion of a Frenchman, or of the French nation col- 
lectively considered. The following account has 
been given of the origin of this name :— 

{ ‘* When the French took the city of Aras from the 
Spaniards, under Louis XIV., after a long and most des- 
Beane siege, it was remembered that Nostradamus had 
said, — 

‘Les anciens crapauds prendront Sara.’ 
(The ancient toads shall Sara take.) 
This line was then applied to this event in a very round- 
about manner. Sarais Aras backward. By the ancient 
toads were meant the French; as that nation formerly 
had for its armorial bearings three of those odious rep- 
tiles instead of the three flowers-de-luce which it now 
bears.” Seward's Anecdotes. 

(2 In Elliott’s ‘‘ Hore Apocalyptic ” (vol. iv. p. 64, 
ed. 1847), the reader will find a very full presentation of 
the reasons for believing that three toads, or three frogs, 
were the old arms of France. 

Crayon, Géofffrey, Esq. A pseudonym under 
Petey Lee netoe Irving published the ‘‘ Sketch- 
200k. 

Creole State. A name sometimes given to the 
State of Louisiana, in which the descendants of the 
original French and Spanish settlers constitute a 
large proportion of the population. 

Crescent City. A popular name for the city of 
New Orleans, the older portion of which is built 
around the convex side of a bend of the Mississippi 
River. Inthe progress of its growth up stream, 
however, the city has now so extended itself as to 
fill the hollow of a curve in the opposite direction, 
so that the river front presents an outline resembling 
the character f. 

€rés/si-da. The heroine of Shakespeare’s play, 
“Troilus and Cressida,” founded upon Chaucer’s 
“Troilus and Cresseide,” —represented as beauti- 
ful, witty, and accomplished, but impure. 

gS ‘It is well known that there is no trace of the 
particular story of ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ among the an- 
cients. I find not so much as the name Cressida once 
mentioned.” Knight. 

€rey/ton, Paul. <A pseudonym of J. T. Trow- 
bridge, an American novelist. 

Crichton, The Admirable (kri/tn). James 
Crichton, a Scottish gentleman of the 16th century, 
who, at the early age of 14, took his degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts, and was considered a prodigy, not only 
in abilities, but in actual attainments, [Written 
also Creighton.] 

The editor of the translation before us has collected some 
anecdotes, one of which is truly singular, and calls to mind 
the marvelous stories which are told of the Admirable Creigh- 
ton. Ed. Rev. 

€ris’/pin. The patron of shoemakers, represented 
as such in the ceremonial processions of the craft. 
He is also worshiped as a saint and martyr by the 
Catholic church. About the middle of the 3d cen 
tury, under the reign of Diocletian, Crispin, with 
his brother Crispian, accompanied St. Quentin when 
he preached the gospelin France. The two brothers 
settled at Soissons, and, while pursuing their mis- 
sion, supported themselves by making shoes, until 
their martyrdom, A. D. 287. Crispin is still the 
French for a shoemaker’s last. 

€ris/pin-Cat/i-line. A nickname fastened by Mi- 
rabeau upon D’Esprémesnil, in ridicule of his con- 
spiracies. He seems to have thought the name of 
Catiline alone too respectable, and therefore pre- 
fixed that of Crispin, which probably alludes to a 
comedy in one act, published in 1707 by Le Sage, 
and called ‘‘ Crispin the Rival of his Master.” The 





story turns on the tricks of Crispin to gain the af- 
fections of his master’s mistress. 

Note further our old parliamen i ispin- Catili 
arpeyeinane 77 OM Bestementery fend, Cri Pestle 

Croaker. A character in Goldsmith’s comedy, 
“The Good-natured Man; —intended as a cari- 
cature on men of groaning and long faces. 

€rowe, Captain. A celebrated naval personage in 
Smollett’s ‘‘ Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves.” 

027 “Captain Crowe had commanded a merchant ship 
in the Mediterranean trade for many years, and saved 
some money by dint of frugality and traffic. He was an 
excellent seaman—brave, active, friendly in his way, 
and scrupulously honest; but as little acquainted with 
the world as a sucking child; whimsical, impatient, and 
so impetuous that he could not help breaking in upon the 
conversation, whatever it might be, with repeated inter- 
ruptions, that seemed to burst from him by involuntary 
impulse. When he himself attempted to speak, he never 
finished his period, but made such a number of abrupt 
transitions that his discourse seemed to be an uncon- 
nected series of unfinished sentences, the meaning of 
which it was not easy to decipher.” Smollett. 

Crowquill, A. A pseudonym adopted by Alfred 
Forrester (b. 1805), a popular English humorist of 
the present day. 

€ru/sde, Réb/in-son. The hero of De Foe’s great 
novel, a shipwrecked sailor who for many years 
leads a solitary existence on an uninhabited island 
of the tropics, and who alleviates his long reclusion 
by an inexhaustible prodigality of contrivance. 

What man does not remember with regret the first time that 
he read Robinson Crusoe ? Macaulay. 

€iif/fee, or €if/fey. A cant name applied to ne- 
groes. The word is said to be of African origin, 
and it has been borne asasurname. See SAMBO, 

Africa alone, of all nations, though Turkey has a leaning 
that way, sets up fatness as a standard of beauty. But Cuffey 
is not acknowledged by the rest of the world as the arbiter ele- 
gantiarum. Putnam’s Mag. 

€une-ta'tor, [Lat., the delayer.] A surname given 
to the illustrious Roman general, Quintus Fabius 
Maximus Verrucosus (d. B. C. 205), on account 9. 
his slow but salutary measures in opposing the 
progress of Hannibal. 

If Wellington found it judicious to play the Cunctator in 
Portugal and Spain, he would hardly have followed the Fabian 
tactics, if he had met the French in England. Szabad. 

Curate of Meudon (muth/don’). [Fr., le Curé de 
Meudon.) A name by which Rabelais (1483-1553), 
the French satirist, is often referred to. He was, 
during the latter part of his life, the parish priest of 
Meudon. 

Cutpurse, Moll, or Mall. A pseudonym of Mary 
Frith, a notorious character frequently mentioned 
or alluded to by the older English writers. 

Cuttle,Captain. A characterin Dickens’s ‘‘ Dom- 
bey and Son,” combining great humor, eccentricity 
and pathos, distinguished for his simplicity, credu- 
lity, and generous trustfulness. One of his famous 
expressions is, ‘‘ When found, make a note of.” 
ym/be-line, or Cym/be-line. <A legendary or 
mythical king of Britain, and the hero of Shake- 
speare’s play of the same name, 


D. 


Da/gon. [A diminutive of the Heb. dag, a fish.] 
A Phenician or Syrian divinity, who, according to 
the Bible, had richly-adorned temples in several of 
the Philistine cities. He is represented as having 
the face and hands of a man and the tail of a fish; 
and he seems to have been generally regarded as a 
symbol of fertility and reproduction. In the infer- 
nal court described by Wierus, the celebrated de- 
monographer of the 16th century, he figures as chief 
pantler. 

Dag/o-nét, Sir, The attendant fool of King Ar- 
thur. [Written also Daguenet.] 

I was then Sir Dagonet in Arthur’s show. Shak. 

Dal-gét/ty, Ritt/mas-ter Dii/gald. A soldier 
of fortune in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Legend of Mon- 
trose,” distinguished for his pedantry, conceit, valor, 
vulgar assurance, knowledge of the world, greedi- 
ness, and a hundred other qualities, making him one 
of the most amusing, admirable, and natural char- 
acters ever drawn by the hand of genius. ‘‘ The 
union of the soldado,” says Jeffrey, ‘‘ with the pe- 
dantic student of Mareschal College, is a conception 
as original as the Uncle Toby of Sterne.” 
~ He [a hack author] lets out his pen to the highest bidder, as 
Captain Dalgetty let out his sword. EL. P. Whipple. 

Damis (di/me’), <A character in Moliére’s comedy 
of ‘‘ Tartuffe.” Wed 

Da-mee/tas. A herdsman in Theocritus and Virgil ; 
hence, any herdsman or rustic. 

Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long ; P 
And old Tepannas loved to hear our song. Milton, 

Da’mon,. A goatherd in the third Eclogue of Vir- 
gil; hence, any rustic or swain. 

Damesel of Brit/ta-ny. A name given to Eleanora, 
daughter of Geoffrey, second son of Henry II. of 
England, and Duke of Brittany by marriage with 
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Constance, the daughter and heiress of Duke 
Conan IV. 


(2 Richard, the successor of Henry, dying without 
issue, the English crown rightfully devolved upon Arthur, 
the son of Geotirey; but John, the brother of Richard, 
and the youngest of the sons of Henry, determined to 
secure it to himself. He, therefore, managed to capture 
the young prince, his nephew, and consigned him to close 
custody, first in the castle of Falaise, and afterward at 
Rouen, where he is supposed to have murdered him by 
his own hand. Arthur being dead, the next in the order 
of succession was Eleanor, his sister. John, however, 


' obtained possession of her person, carried her to Eng- 


land, and confined her in the castle of Bristol, in which 


| prison she remained till her death, in 1241. 
Dandin, George (zhorzh din/dain’). 1. The 


i 


name of a mock-judge in Rabelais. 

2. The title of a comedy by Molitre, and the 
name of its hero, a wealthy French citizen, who has 
had the impudence to marry a sprig of quality, 
daughter of an old noble called Monsieur de Soten- 
ville, and his no less noble spouse, Madame de la 
Prudoterie, and who, in consequence, is exposed at 
once to the coquetry of a light-headed wife, and to 
the rigorous sway of her parents, who, called upon 
to interfere with their authority, place their daughter 
in the right, and the unhappy roturier, their son-in- 
Jaw, in the wrong, on every appeal which is made to 
them. Falling, in consequence of this mésalliance, 
into many disagreeable situations, he constantly 
exclaims, ‘‘ Tu las voulu, George Dandin” (You 
would have it so, George Dandin). The expression 
has hence become proverbial to denote self-inflicted 
pain, and the name is commonly applied to any 
silly, simple-minded fellow. 


Dangle. A prominent character in Sheridan’s 


farce, ‘‘ The Critic ;”” — one of those theatrical am- 
ateurs who besiege a manager with impertinent flat- 
tery and gratuitous advice. He is said to have been 
intended for a Mr. Thomas Vaughan, author of 
“The Hotel.” 


Darby and Joan. A married couple said to have 


lived, more than a century ago, in the village of 
Healaugh, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
celebrated for their long life and conjugal felicity. 
They are the hero and heroine of a ballad called 
“The Happy Old Couple,” which has been at- 
tributed to Prior, but is of uncertain authorship. 
Timperley says that Darby was a printer in Bar- 
tholomew Close, who died in 1730, and that the bal- 
lad was written by one of his apprentices by the 
name of Henry Woodfall. 

You might have sat, like Darby and Joan, and flattered each 


other; and billed and cooed Jike a pair of pigeons on a perch. 
Thackeray. 


Dark and Bloody Ground, The. An expres- 


sion often used in allusion to Kentucky, of which 
name it is said to be the translation. The phrase 
is an epitome of the early history of the state, of 
the dark and bloody conflicts of the first white set- 
tlers with their savage foes; but the name originated 
in the fact that this was the grand battle-ground be- 
tween the northern and southern Indians. 


Dark Day, The. May 19, 1780;—so0 called on 


account of a remarkable darkness on that day ex- 
tending over all New England. In some places, 
persons could not see to read common print in the 
open air for several hours together. Birds sang their 
evening song, disappeared, and became silent; fowls 
went to roost; cattle sought the barn-yard; and can- 
dles were lighted in the houses. The obscuration 
began about ten o’clock in the morning, and con- 
tinued till the middle of the next night, but with dif- 
ferences of degree and duration in different places. 
For several days previous, the wind had been varia- 
ble, but chiefly from the south-west and the north- 
east. The true cause of this remarkable phenom- 
enon is not known. 


Day of Barricades. [Fr. Journée des Barri- 


cades.] 

1. May 12, 1588, on which day the Duke of Guise 
entered Paris, when Henry IIL., at his instigation, 
consented to take severe measures against the Hu- 
guenots, on the promise that the duke would assist 
him in purging Paris of strangers and obnoxious per- 
sons. No sooner, however, was an attempt made to 
carry out this plan, than the populace arose, erected 
barricades, and attacked the king’s troops witb irre- 
sistible fury. Henry III., having requested the Duke 
of Guise to puta stop to the conflict, fled from Paris, 
and the moment the duke showed himself to the 
people, they pulled down the barricades. 

2. August 26, 1648;— so called on account of a 
riot, instigated by the leaders of the Fronde, which 
took place in Paris on that day. 


Day of Dupes. [Fr. Journée des Dupes.] In 


French history, a name given to the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1630, in allusion to a celebrated imbroglio by 
which the opponents of the prime minister Richelieu, 
at the head of whom were Maria de’ Mediciand Anne 
of Austria, were completely worsted in an attempt 
to effect his removal from office, and the power of 
the cardinal was established upon a firmer basis 
than ever. 


Déans, Effie. A character in Scott’s ‘“‘Heart of 


Mid Lothian.” 


Déans, Jéan/ie. The heroine of Sir Walter Scott's 


{ 


= 


novel, ‘“‘ The Heart of Mid-Lothian,” ‘interesting by 











mere dignity of mind and rectitude of principle, 
assisted by unpretending good sense and temper, 
without any of the beanty, grace, talent, accomplish- 
ment, and wit to which a heroine of romance is sup- 
posed to have a prescriptive right.” The circum- 
stances of her history are based upon facts commu- 
nicated to the author by a correspondent. 

Dédlock, Sir Leicester (lés/ter). A character 
in Dickens’s novel of ‘‘ Bleak House.” ‘ He is an 
honorable, obstinate, truthful, high-spirited, in- 
tensely prejudiced, perfectly unreasonable man.” 

Deerslayer. The hero of Cooper’s novel of the 
same name. 


t=s- ‘This character... is the author's ideal of a chiy- 
alresque manhood, of the grace which is the natural flower 
of purity and virtue; not the Stoic, but the Christian of 
the woods, the man of honorable act and sentiment, of 
courage and truth.” Duyckinck. 
Delauney, He Wicomte (leh ve/kont’ d’10/ni’). 
A nom de plume of Mme. Girardin (1804-1855), un- 
der which she published the ‘‘ Parisian Letters” in 
‘ La Presse.” 
Delectable Mountains. In Bunyan’s allegory 
of ‘“ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” a range of hills from 
whose summit might be seen the Celestial City. 


On the Muses’ hill he is happy and good as one of the shep- 
herds on the Delectable Mountains. C. Lamb. 


DeEV1aA Crits’eans, or Della Crusca School 
(dél/1la kroos/kii). A collective appellation applied 
to a class of sentimental poetasters of both sexes, 
who arose in England toward the close of the last 
century, and who were conspicuous for their affec- 
tation and bad taste, and for their high-flown pane- 
gyrics on one another. Their productions consisted 
of odes, elegies, epigrams, songs, sonnets, epistles, 
plays, &c. 

{t= Some of these persons had, by chance, been jum- 
bled together for a while at Florence, where they put forth 
a volume of rhymes under the title of ‘* The Florence 
Miscellany.” Afterward they, and a number of other 
persons, their admirers and imitators, began to publish 
their effusions in England, chiefly in two daily newspapers 
called ‘* The World” and ‘* The Oracle ;” from which they 
were soon collected, and, with vast laudation, recom- 
mended to the public attention in a volume entitled ‘‘ The 
Album,” by Bell, the printer. An end was at length put 
to these inanities by the appearance, in 1794, of Gifford’s 
“ Baviad,” which, in 1796, was followed by its continua- 
tion, the ‘*‘ Meviad,”’ — both powerful and extremely pop- 
ular satires, which lashed the Della Crusca authors with 
merciless, but deserved, severity. One of the founders 
of this school of poetry, Mr. Robert Merry, wrote under 
the signature of Della Crusca, and this name was given to 
the whole brood of rhymesters to which he belonged, 
probably because he became the most noted of them. 
Merry had traveled for some years on the Continent, and 
had made a long residence in Florence, where he was 
elected a member of the celebrated Academy Della Crus- 
ca, — that is, Academy of the Sieve, — which was founded 
for the purpose of purifying and refining the Italian lan- 
guage and style. In adopting the name of this Academy 
as a nom de plume, Merry may not only have alluded to 
the fact of his membership, but very possibly intended to 
intimate that what he should write would be very ex- 
quisite, and free from chaff. It would appear that Merry 
was not the first of the writers whose lucubrations came 
out in ‘‘ The Oracle” and ‘‘The World;” for, says Gif- 
ford, ‘‘ While the epidemic malady was spreading from 
fool to fool, Della Crusca came over [from Italy], and im- 
mediately announced himself by a sonnet to Love. Anna 
Matilda wrote an incomparable piece of nonsense in praise 
of it; and the two ‘great luminaries of the age,’ as Mr. 
Bell calls them, fell desperately in love with each other. 
From that period, not a day passed without an amatory 
epistle, fraught with lightning and thunder, et qguicquid 
habent telorum armamentaria celi. The fever turned to 
frenzy: Laura, Maria, Carlos, Orlando, Adelaide, and a 
thousand other nameless names, caught the infection; and 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, all was non- 
sense and Della Crusca.”’ Other writers of this school, 
besides Merry, whose names have been preserved, are 
Mr. Bertie Greathead, aman of property and good family ; 
Mr. William Parsons, another gentleman of fortune; Mr. 
Edward Jerningham (‘* The Bard’’), author of numerous 
plays and poems; Miles Peter Andrews, a writer of pro- 
logues and epilogues; Mr. Edward Topham, the proprietor 
of ‘‘The World;* the Rey. Charles Este(‘* Morosoph 
Este,” as Gifford calls him), principal editor of that paper; 
Mr. Joseph Weston, a small magazine-critic of the day; 
James Cobbe, a now-forgotten farce-writer; Frederic Pi- 
lon, said to have been a player by profession; a Mr. Timo- 
thy, or Thomas, Adney (who wrote under the anagram of 
“Mit Yenda,” or ‘Mot Yenda”); Mr. Thomas Vaughan 
(‘‘ Edwin”) ; Mr. John Williams (‘‘ Tony, or Anthony, Pas- 
quin"’); the celebrated James Boswell, who had not yet 
established his reputation as the prince of biographers; 
and the dramatists O'Keefe, Morton, Reynolds, Holcroft, 
Sheridan, and the Younger Colman, who survived and 
recovered from their discreditable connection with the 
Della Cruscan folly. Of the female writers of this school, 
the principal names are those of Mrs. Piozzi, the widow 
of Johnson's friend Thrale, but at that time the wife of 
her daughter’s music-master; Mrs. H. Cowley (‘‘ Anna 
Matilda”), the clever authoress of the ‘* Belle’s Strata- 
gem;” and the somewhat notorious Mrs. Robinson, who, 
with all her levity, intellectual as well as moral, was not 
altogether without literary talent and poetical feeling. 


Délta. The signature under which Dayid M. Moir, 
a distinguished Scottish writer (1778-1851), contrib- 
uted a series of poems to ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 

De-m6e/ri-tiis, Iunior. The pseudonym under 
which Robert Burton (1576-1640) published his 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy.” 

Dé/mo-gor/gon. ([Gr., from daivwy, a god, and 





EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


yopyés, ee fe A formidable and mysterious deity, — 
mentioned by Lutatius, or Lactantius, Placidus, the 
scholiast on Statius, and made known to modern 
readers by the account of Boccaccio, in his ‘* Gene- 
alogia Deorum.” According to Ariosto, the fairies 
were all subject to Demogorgon, who inhabited a 
splendid palatial temple on the Himalayah Moun- 
tains, where every fifth year he summoned them to 
appear before him, and give account of their deeds. 
The very mention of this deity’s name was said to 
be tremendous; wherefore Lucan and Statius only 
allude to it. - 

Thou wast begot in Demogorgon’s hall, 
And saw’st the secrets of the world unmade. = Spenser. 
The dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon. Dlilton. 

Dés/de-m0d/na. The heroine of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of ‘*Othello,” daughter of Brabantio, a 
Venetian senator, and wife of Othello, a Moorish 
general, who kills her in a groundless belief of her 
infidelity. See OTHELLO. 

Devils’ Parliament. [Lat. Parliamentum Dia- 
bolicum.] A name given to the Parliament assem- 
bled by Henry VI., at Coventry, 1459, because it 
passed attainders against the Duke of York and his 
chief supporters. 

Devil’s Wall. A name given by the inhabitants of 
the neighborhood to the old Roman wall separating 
England from Scotland, because they suppose that, 
from the strength of the cement and the durability of 
the stone, the devil must have built it. The super- 
stitious peasantry are said to be in the habit of gath- 
ering up the fragments of this wall to put in the 
foundation of their own tenements, to insure an 
equal solidity. 

Diable, He (\eh de-i’bl). [Fr., the Devil.] A sur- 
name given to Robert I., duke of Normandy. See 
ROBERT THE DEVIL. 

Diafoirus, Whomas (to/mii’ de/i/fwii/riis’), A 
young and pedantic medical student, about to be 
dubbed doctor, who figures in Moliére’s ‘‘ Malade 
Imaginaire,” as the lover of Angélique. 

The undoubting faith of a political Diafoirus. Macaulay. 

Diamond State. A name sometimes given to the 
State of Delaware, from its small size and great 
worth, or supposed importance. 

Diavolo, Fra, See FRA DIAVOLO. 

Dicky Sam. A cant name applied to the inhabit- 
ants of Liverpool. 

Diddler, Jeremy. <A character in Kenny’s farce 
of ‘‘ Raising the Wind,” where he is represented as a 
needy and seedy individual, always contriving by 
his songs, bon-mots, or other expedients, to borrow 
money or obtain credit. 

Din/’mont, Dan’die. A humorous and eccentric 
character in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of ‘* Guy Man- 
nering ; ”?— one of the best of rustic portraits. 

Dives. A Latin word meaning rich, or a rich man. 
It is a common or appellative noun, or, more strict- 
ly, an adjective used substantively, but itis often er- 
roneously regarded as a proper name, when allusion 
is made to our Lord’s parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus. (See St. Luke, chap. xvi.) It has been 
suggested that the mistake originally arose from the 
fact that, in old pictures upon this subject, the in- 
scription, or title, was in Latin, ‘‘ Dives et Lazarus,” 
and that uneducated persons probably supposed 
that the first word was the name of the rich man, as 
the last unquestionably was that of the beggar. 

Lazar and Dives liveden diversely, 
And divers guerdon hadden they thereby. Chaucer. 

Dix/ie. An imaginary place somewhere in the 
Southern States of America, celebrated in a popular 
negro melody as a perfect paradise of luxurious 
ease and enjoyment. The term is often used as a © 
collective designation ef the Southern States. A 
correspondent of the ‘‘New Orleans Delta” has 
given the following account of the original and early 
application of the name: — 

{=~ ‘‘ I do not wish to spoil a pretty illusion, but the real 
truth is, that Dixie is an indigenous northern negro re- 
frain, as common to the writer as the lamp-posts in New 
York city seventy or seventy-five years ago. It was one 
of the every-day allusions of boys at that time in all 
their out-door sports. And no one ever heard of Dixie’s 
land being other than Manhattan Island until recently, 
when it has been erroneously supposed to refer to the 
South from its connection with pathetic negro allegory. 
When slavery existed in New York, one ‘ Dixy’ owned 
a large tract of land on Manhattan Island, and a large 
nuinber of slaves. The increase of the slaves, and the in- 
crease of the abolition sentiment, caused an emigration of 
the slaves to more thorough and secure slave sections; 
and the negroes who were thus sent off (many being born 
there) naturally looked back to their old homes, where 
they had lived in clover, with feelings of regret, as they 
could not imagine any place like Dixy’s. Hence, it became 
synonymous with an ideal locality, combining ease, com- 
fort, and material happiness of every description. In 
those days, negro singing and minstrelsy were in their in- 
fancy, and any subject that could be wrought into a ballad 
was eagerly picked up. This was the case with ‘ Dixie.’ 
It originated in New York, and assumed the proportions 
of asong there. In its travels, it has been enlarged, and 
has ‘gathered moss.’ It has picked up a ‘note’ here and 
there. A ‘chorus’ has been added to it; and, from an in- 
distinct ‘chant’ of two or three notes, it has become an 
elaborate melody. But the fact that it is not a southern 
song ‘can not be rubbed out.’ The fallacy is so popular 
to the contrary, that I have thus been at pains to state the 
real origin of it.” 
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Djinnestan (j{n/nes-tiin’). The name of the ideal 
region in which djinns or genii of the East reside. 
Doctor, The Admirable. See ADMIRABLE Doc- 
ToR; and for ANGELIC Docror, AUTHENTIC Doc- 
TOR, DiviInE Doctor, Ecstatic Docror, ELo- 
QUENT DocTor, EVANGELICAL or GOSPEL Doc- 
TOR, ILLUMINATED Docror, INVINCIBLE DocrTor, 
IRREFRAGABLE Docror, MELLIFLLW US Docror, 
Most CHARMING Docror, Most CHRISTIAN Doc- 
TOR, Most MerHoDIcAL Doctor, Most RESOLUTE 
Docror, Most THorouGH Doctor, PLAIN AND 
PreRspicuous Doctor, PRorounD DocrTor,-. SE- 
RAPHIC DocTor, SINGULAR Docror, SOLEMN Doc- 
TOR, Sotip Docror, SuBTLE Doctor, THOROUGH 
Docror, UNIVERSAL DoctToR, VENERABLE Doc- 
Tor, and WONDERFUL Doctor, see the respective 

adjectives ANGELIC, AUTHENTIC, &c. 

Doctor Dulcamara. See DULCAMARA, Doctor. 

Doctor My-book. A sobriquet very generally 
bestowed upon John Abernethy (1765-1830), the 
eminent English surgeon. ‘‘I am christened Doctor 
My-book, and satirized under that name all over Eng- 
land.” The celebrated ‘‘ My-book” to which he was 
so fond of referring his patients was his ‘‘ Surgical 
Observations.” 

Doctor Syntax. The hero of a work by Wil) am 
Combe (1741-1823), entitled “The Tour of Dr. 
Syntax in Search of the Picturesque,” formerly 
very popular. 

-Dods, Meg. An old innkeeper in Scott’s novel of 
“St, Ronan’s Well; ”—one of his best low comic 
characters. 

Dodynas le Sauvage, Sir (do/de/nii’! leh s6/- 
vizh’). A knight of King Arthur’s court, celebra- 
ted in the old romances of chivalry. 

Doe, John. A merely nominal recognizance or 
surety in actions of ejectment at common law ;— 
usually associated with the name of Richard Loe. 

t= “The action of ejectment was invented in the 
reign of either Edward IL., or in the beginning of the reign 
of Edward III., in order to enable suitors to escape from 
‘the thousand niceties with which (in the language of 
Lord Mansfield) real actions were embarrassed and en- 
tangled.’ In order to foster this form of action, the court 
early determined (circiter A. D. 1445-1499) that the plain- 
tiff was entitled to recover not merely the damages 
claimed by the action, but also, by way of collateral and 
additional relief, the land itself. This form of action is 
based entirely upon fiction. This fiction was introduced in 
order to make the trial of the lessor’s title the direct and 
main object of the action, which would otherwise be only 
incidentally brought up for examination. A sham plaintiif 
—John Doe— pretends to be the lessee of the real claimant, 
and alleges that he has been ousted by a sham defendant, 
— Richard Roe, — whois called the ‘ casual ejector;’ and, 
in conformity with this notion, a declaration is drawn up, 
which is served upon the party actually in possession. It 
is the business of this person to defend the action, or, if 
he be only the tenant of the real defendant, to give him 
due notice of the proceeding. As soon as this has been 
done, John Doe and Richard Roe disappear, the names 
of the real parties are substituted, and the action pro- 
ceeds in the ordinary way, at once to trial.’ Warren's 
Law Studies. ‘In early times, real and substantial per- 
sons were required to pledge themselves to answer the 
crown for an amercement or fine set upon the plaintiff for 
raising a false accusation, if he brought an action without 
cause, or failed init. And in 1285,13 Edward I., sheriffs 
and bailiffs were, before they made deliverance of the dis- 
tress, to receive pledges for pursuing the suit, and for the 
return of the beasts, if return were awarded. But the 
whole coming to be a matter of form, the fictitious names 
of Doe and Roe were used, until, by the Common Law 
Procedure Act, compliance with the form was declared 
to be no longer necessary. 15 and 16 Victoria, c. 76, 1852.” 
Vincent's Haydn. The action of ejectment is still re- 
tained, with all its curious fictions, in several of the 
United States: in New York, Pennsylvania, and others, 

- the fictitious part of the action has been abolished. 

(=~ “Those mythical parties to so many legal pro- 
ceedings, John Doe and Richard Roe, are evidently of 
forest extraction, and point to the days when forest laws 
prevailed, and venison was a sacred thing.” Lower. 

DoO/eg. [From Doeg, chief of Saul’s herdsmen, 
“having charge of the mules.” 1 Sam. xxi.7.] A 
nickname under which Dryden, in the second part 
of his ‘‘ Absalom and Achitophel,” satirized El- 
kanah Settle (1648-1743), a contemptible poetaster, 
who was for a time Dryden’s successful rival. 

Dde/sticks, Q@. K. Phi-lin’der. A pseudonym 
adopted by Mortimer Thompson, an American 
comic writer of the present day. 

Ddg’ber-ry. An ingeniously absurd, self-satisfied 
and loquacious night-constable, in Shakespeare’s 
“Much Ado about Nothing.” 

Dom-dan‘i-el. <A cave in the region adjoining 
Babylon, the abode of evil spirits, by some tradi- 
tions said to have been originally the spot where 
the prophet Daniel imparted instruction to his dis- 
ciples. In another form, the Domdaniel was a pure- 
ly imaginary region, subterranean, or submarine, 
a dwelling-place of genii and enchanters. 

In the Domdaniel caverns, 
Under the roots of the ocean, 
Met the Masters of the Spell. Southey. 


We find it written, ‘‘ Woe to them that are at ease in Zion;” 
but surely it is a double woe to them that are at ease in Babel, 
in Domdaniel. Carlyle. 

Dominie Simp/son. A schoolmaster in Sir W. 
Scott’s novel of ‘‘ Guy Mannering,” ‘‘ a poor, modest, 
humble scholar who had won his way through the 


glassics, but fallen to the leeward in the voyage of | 


Don Ad/ri-i/no Ar-mii/do. 


Don Belianis of Greece (ba/le-ii/néss). 


Don €16/o-fas. 


Don Jiti’/an. 





OF THE NOTED NAMES OF FICTION, 


life, —no uncommon personage in a country where 
a certain portion of learning is easily attained by 
those who are willing to suffer hunger and thirst in 
exchange for acquiring Greek and Latin.” 

Poor Jung (Stilling], a sort of German Dominie Sampson, 
awkward, honest, irascible, in old-fashioned clothes and bag- 
wig. Carlyle. 


A pompous, fantas- 
tical Spaniard, in Shakespeare’s ‘ Love’s Labor’s 
Lost,” who adopts, ‘‘ as mere artifices of ornament,” 
“examples suited only to the gravest propositions 
and impersonations, or apostrophes to abstract 
thoughts impersonated, which are, in fact, the nat- 
ural language only of the most vehement agitations 
of the mind.” 
The 
hero of an old romance of chivalry founded upon 
the model of the Amadis, but with much inferior 
art, and on acoarser plan. An English abridgment 
of this romance was published in 1673. It is often 
referred to in ‘‘ Don Quixote.” 

He called you “le crand seriéux,” Don Belianis of Greece, 
and I don’t know what names, mimicking your manner. 

Thackeray. 

The hero of Le Sage’s novel ‘* Le 
Diable Boiteux” (commonly called in English ‘‘ The 
Devil on Two Sticks ”);— a fiery young Spaniard, 
proud, high-spirited, and revengeful, but interest- 
ing from his gallantry and generous sentiments. 
A mythical personage who figures 
largely in drama, melo-drama, and romance, as the 
type of refined libertinism, 


(= There are two legends connected with the name, 
both of Spanish origin, but in course of time these have 
become so blended together, that they can not easily be 
separated. Don Juan Tenorio of Seville, whose life has 
been placed in the 14th century, is the supposed original of 
the story. The traditions concerning him were long current 
in Seville, in an oral form, and were afterward dramatized 
by Gabriel Tellez (Tirso de Molina). He is said to have 
attempted the seduction of the daughter of the governor 
of Seville, or of a nobleman of the family of the Ulloas. 
Her father detects the design, and is killed in a duel which 
ensues. A statue of the murdered man having been 
erected in the family tomb, Don Juan forces his way into 
the vault, and invites the statue to a feast which he had 
caused to be prepared. The stony guest makes his ap- 
pearance at table, as invited, to the great amazement of 
Don Juan, whom he compels to follow him, and delivers 
over to hell. The legend, in its earliest known form, 
involved the same supernatural features, the ghostly ap- 
parition, the final reprobation and consignment to hell, 
which have, in general, characterized the modern treat- 
ment of the subject. From the Spanish, the story was 
translated by the Italian playwrights; thence it passed 
into France, where it was adopted and brought upon the 
stage by Moliére and Corneille. In: Italy, Goldoni made 
it the basis of a play. The first instance of a musical 
treatment of the subject was by Gliick, in his ballet of Don 
Juan, about the year 1765. Afterward Mozart immortal- 
ized the tradition in his great opera, ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” 
which first appeared at Vienna in 1787. The name has 
been rendered most familiar to English readers by the 
use which Byron has made of it in his poem entitled 
“Don Juan.” But the distinguishing features of the old 
legend, those which separate Don Juan from the multi- 
tude of vulgar libertines, Byron has omitted, and he can 
hardly be said to haye done more than borrow the name 
of the hero. 


Don Quix/ote. [Sp. Don Quijote, or Don Quixote, 


don ke-Ho/ta]. The hero of a celebrated Spanish 
romance of the same name, by Cervantes. Don 
Quixote is represented as ‘‘a gaunt country gen- 
tleman of La Mancha, full of genuine Castilian 
honor and enthusiasm, gentle and dignified in his 
character, trusted by his friends, and loved by his 
dependents,” but ‘‘so completely crazed by long 
reading the most famous books of chivalry, that he 
believes them to be true, and feels himself called 
on to become the impossible knight-errant they 
describe, and actually goes forth into the world to 
defend the oppressed and avenge the injured, like 
the heroes of his romances.” 


‘“*To complete his chivalrous equipment, — which 
he had begun by fitting up for himself a suit of armor 
strange to his century,—he took an esquire out of his 
neighborhood; a middle-aged peasant, ignorant and cred- 
ulous to excess, but of great good nature; a glutton and 
a liar; selfish and gross, yet attached to his master; 
shrewd enough occasionally to see the folly of their posi- 
tion, but always amusing, and sometimes mischievous, in 
his interpretations of it. These two sally forth from 
their native village in search of adventures, of which the 
excited imagination of the knight, turning windmills into 
giants, solitary inns into castles, and galley-slaves into 
oppressed gentlemen, finds abundance wherever he goes; 
while the esquire translates them all into the plain prose 
of truth with an admirable simplicity, quite unconscious 
ofits own humor,and rendered the more striking by its con- 
trast with the lofty and courteous dignity and magnificent 
illusions of the superior personage. There could, of course, 
be but one consistent termination of adventures like these. 
The knight and his esquire suffer a series of ridiculous 
discomfitures, and are at last brought home, like madmen, 
to their native village, where Cervantes leaves them, with 
an intimation that the story of their adventures is by no 
means ended. In a continuation, or Second Part, putb- 
lished in 1615, the Don is exhibited in another series of 
adventures, equally amusing with those in the First Part, 
and is finally restored, ‘through a severe illness, to his 
right mind, made to renounce all the follies of knight- 
errantry, and die, like a peaceful Christian, in his own 


bed.’ 


IPorine (do/rén’). 


Dor/o-thé’a (Ger. pron. do-ro-ta/ii). 


Do’the-boys Hall. 


Dotted Bible, The. 


Doubting Castle. 


Dou/zel del Phé/bo. 


Downing, Jack. 


Draw/ean-sir. 
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02r— “ Some say his surname was Quixada, or Quisada 
(for authors differ in this particular). However, we may 
reasonably conjecture he was called Quixada, that is, lan- 
tern jaws. _.. Having seriously pondered the matter 
eight whole days, he at length determined to call himself 
Don Quixote. Whence the author of this most authentic 
history draws the inference that his right name was 
Quixada, and not Quisada, as others obstinately pretend.” 
(Quixote means literally a cuish, or piece of armor for 
the thigh. Cervantes calls his hero by the name of this 
piece of armor, because the syllable ote, with which it 
ends, generally terminates words in the Spanish language 
which have a ridiculous meaning. 


ETC. 


Do'’ra. The ‘‘child-wife” of David Copperfield, in 


Dickens’s novel of that name. 


PDorante (do/rdnt’). 1. A nobleman who figures in 


Moliere’s farcical comedy, ‘“‘Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme.” 

2. A courtier devoted to the chase, who figures in 
Moliére’s comedy, ‘‘ Les Facheux.” 


I am going to make it known bluntly to that... old beau, 
to that Dorante become a Géronte. Victor Hugo, Trans. 


DS'rax. A character in Dryden’s pay of ‘‘ Don Se- 


bastian; ”— represented as a noble Portuguese 
turned renegade. 
But some friend or other always advised me to put my verses 


in the fire, and, like Doraz in the play, I submitted, ‘though 
with a swelling heart.” W. Scott. 


DOxr’i-mant. A character in Etherege’s play en- 


titled ‘‘ The Man of Mode,” a genteel rake of wit, 
designed as a portrait of the Karl of Rochester. 

I shall believe it when Dorimant hands a fish-wife across 
the kennel. 7, Lamb. 
A hasty and petulant female in 
Moliére’s ‘‘ Tartuffe ;”? — represented as ridiculing 
the family that she yet serves with sincere affection. 
The heroine 
of Goethe’s celebrated poem of ‘‘Hermann und 
Dorothea.” 


Do/ry, John. A character in ‘ Wild Oats, or the 


Strolling Gentleman,” a comedy by John O’Keefe. 
{That is, the hall where boys 
are taken in and ‘‘ done for.”] A model educational 
establishment, described in Dickens’s ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” kept by a villain named Squeers, whose 
system of tuition consisted of alternate beating and 
starving. 

Oliver Twist in the parish workhouse, Smike at Dothehoys 
Hall, were petted children when compared with this wretched 
heir-apparent of a crown [Frederick the Great]. Macaulay. 
A name given among bibli- 
ographers to an edition of the Bible published in 
London, in folio, 1578, by assignment of Chr. Bar- 
ker. It is printed page for page with that of 1574. 
In Bunyan’s spiritual romance 
of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” a castle belonging to 
Giant Despair, in which Christian and Hopeful were 
confined, and from which at last they made their 
escape by means of the key called Promise, which 
was able to open any lock in the castle. 

A celebrated hero of ro- 
mance, in the ‘‘ Mirror of Knighthood,” &c. 

A pseudonym under which Se- 
ba Smith, an American writer, wrote a series of 
humorous and popular letters (first published col- 
lectively in 1833), in the Yankee dialect, on the 
political affairs of the United States. 

The name of a blustering, bullying 
fellow in the celebrated mock-heroiec play of ‘‘ The 
Rehearsal,” written by George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, assisted by Sprat and others. Heis 
represented as taking part in a battle, where. after 
killing all the combatants on both sides, he makes 
an extravagantly boastful speech. From the popu- 
larity of the character, the name became a synonym 
for a braggart. 


Dra’pi-er, M. B.,. A pseudonym under which Swift 


addressed a series of celebrated and remarkable let- 
ters to the people of Ireland relative to a patent 
right granted by George I., in 1723, to one William 
Wood, allowing him, in consideration of the great 
want of copper money existing in Ireland at that 
time, to coin half-pence and farthings to the amount 
of £108,000, to pass current in that kingdom. As 
the patent had been obtained in what may be termed 
a surreptitious manner, through the influence of the 
Duchess of Kendal, the mistress of George I., to 
whom Wood had promised a share of the profits; 
as it was passed without consulting either the lord 
lieutenant or the privy council of Ireland; and as 
it devolved upon an obscure individual the right of 
exercising one of the highest privileges of the 
crown, thereby disgracefully compromising the dig- 
nity of the kingdom, — Swift, under the assumed 
character of a draper (which for some reason he 
chose to write drapier), warned the people not to 
receive the coin that was sent over to them. Such 
was the unequaled address of his letters, their 
strength of argument and brilliancy of humor, that, 
in the end, they were completely successful: Wood 
was compelled to withdraw his obnoxious patent, 
and his copper coinage was totally suppressed, 
while the Drapier — for whose discovery a reward 
of £300 had been offered in vain — was regarded as 
the liberator of Ireland, his health became a per- 
petual toast, his head was adopted as a sign, a club 
was formed in honor of him, and his portrait was 


Ticknor. |, displayed in every street. 
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Drish-een’ City, A name popularly given to the 
city of Cork, from a dish peculiar to the place, and 
formerly a very fashionable one among the inhab- 
itants. ‘Drisheens are made of the serum of the 
blood of sheep mixed with milk and seasoned with 
pepper, salt, and tansy. They are generally about 
a yard long, usually served hot for breakfast, and 
are eaten with drawn butter and pepper. 

Drd/si-o. The name given to a country of vast ex- 
tent, equivalent to a new world, by Antonio Zeno, a 
Venetian voyager of the 14th century. It is repre- 
sented as lying to the south and west of Estotiland, 
and, by those who confide in the narrative, is iden- 
tified with Nova Scotia and New England. The 
whole story is fabulous. 

Drd/mi-o of Eph/e-siis, ) Twin brothers, attend- 
Drd/mi-o of Syr/a-etise. ants on the two An- 
tipholuses in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Comedy of Errors.” 
Drum, John. A name used in the phrase ‘ John 
Drum’s entertainment,” which seems to have been 
formerly a proverbial expression for ill treatment, 
probably alluding originally to some particular an- 
ecdote. Most of the allusions seem to point to the 
dismissing of some unwelcome guest, with more or 

less of ignominy and insult. 

O, for the love of laughter, let him fetch his drum; he says 
he has a stratagem for it: when your lordship sees the bottom 
of his success in’t, and to what metal this counterfeit lump of 
ore will be melted, if you give him not John Drum’s entertain- 
ment, your inclining can not be removed. Shak. 

Tom Drum his entertainment, which is to hale a man in by 
the head, and thrust him out by both the shoulders. Stanthurst. 

Dry/as-dist, The Rev. Dr. An imaginary per- 
sonage who serves as a sort of introducer of some 
of Scott’s novels to the public, through the medium 
of prefatory letters, purporting to be written either 
to him or by him, in relation to their origin and his- 
tory. 

Nobody, he must have felt, was ever likely to study this 
great work of his, not even Dr. Dryasdust. De Quincey. 

Dii-Es/sa. [That is, double-minded.] A foul witch, 
in Spenser’s ‘‘ Faéry Queen,” who under the as- 
sumed name of Fidessa, and the assumed character 
of a distressed and lovely woman, entices the Red- 
cross Knight into the House of Pride, where, ener- 
vated by self-indulgence, he is attacked, defeated, 
and imprisoned by the giant Orgoglio. Duessa be- 
comes the paramour of Orgoglio, who decks her 
out in gorgeous ornaments, gives her a gold and 
purple robe to wear, puts a triple crown on her 
head, and sets her upon a monstrous beast with 
seven heads —from which circumstances the poet is 
supposed to typify the Roman Catholic church. Una, 
having heard of the Red-cross Knight’s misfortune, 
sends Prince Arthur to his rescue, who slays the 
giant, wounds the beast, releases the knight, and 
strips Duessa of her splendid trappings, upon which 
she flees into the wilderness to hide her shame from 
the world. 

The people had now to see tyranny naked. That foul Du- 
essa was stripped of her gorgeous ornaments. Macaulay. 

Duke Humphrey. 1. Aname used in anold ex- 
pression, ‘*‘ To dine with Duke Humphrey,” that is, 
to have no dinner at all. This phraseis said to have 
arisen from the circumstance that a part of the pub- 

; lic walks in Old Saint Paul’s, London, was called 
Duke Humphrey's Walk, and that those who were 
without the means of defraying their expenses ata 
tavern were formerly accustomed to walk here in 
hope of procuring an invitation. 

It distinctly appears... that one Diggory Chuzzlewit was 
in the habit of perpetually dining with te Humphrey. So 
constantly was he a guest at that nobleman’s table, indeed, and 
so unceasingly were his grace’s hospitality and companion- 
ship forced, as it were, upon him, that we find him uneasy, 
and full of constraint and reluctance; writing his friends to 
the effect, that, if they fail to do so and so by bearer, he will 
have no choice but to dine again with Duke Humphrey. Dickens. 

(=~ “In the form Humfrey, it [Hunifred] was much 
used by the great house of Bohun, and through his moth- 
er, their heiress, descended to the ill-fated son of Henry 
TY., who has left it an open question whether dining with 
Duke Humphrey alludes to the report that he was starved 
to death, or to the Elizabethan habit for poor gentility to 
beguile the dinner hour by a promenade near his tomb in 
old St. Paul's.” Yonge. 


2. Duke Humphrey, the Good. See Goop DuKE 
HUMPHREY. 

Dulcamara (d00|-ki-mii/ri), Doctor. <An itin- 
erant physician in Donizetti’s opera, ‘ L’Elisire 
d@’Amore” (The Elixir of Love);—noted for his 
charlatanry, boastfulness, and pomposity. 

Dutcinea del Woboso (dul-sin/e-a dél to-bd/so; 
Sp. pron. dool-the-na/i del to-bo/80). The mistress 
of Don Quixote, in Cervantes’ romance, ‘‘ Her name 
was Aldonza Lorenza, and her he pitched upon to 
be the lady of his thoughts; then casting about for 
a name which should have some affinity with her 
own, and yet incline toward that of a great lady 
and princess, he resolved to call her Dulcinea del 
Toboso (for she was born at that place), a name, to 
his thinking, harmonious, uncommon, and signifi- 
cant.” The name Dulcinea is often used as synony- 
mous with mistress or sweetheart. 

Du-maine’. A lord attending on the King of Na- 
varre, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost.” 

Dumb Ox, The. St. Thomas Aquinas; —said to 
have been so named by his fellow-pupils at Cologne, 
on account of his silence and apparent stupidity. 





Dtin’/ean (dtink’an). 


Dunces’ 


Din Edin. 


Durandal (doo/r6n/dil’). 


Eagle of Meaux (m6). 


_and for many years bi 
Eb’ lis (Arab. pron. ib-lees’). The name given by the 





His teacher, however, detected the genius that was 
wrapped up under his taciturnity, and remarked 
that, if that ox should once begin to bellow, the 
world would be filled with the noise. He was after- 
wards known as the ‘‘ Angel of the Schools” and 
the “‘ Angelic Doctor.” 

‘‘He was the Aristotle of Christianity, whose 
legislation he drew up, endeavoring to reconcile logic with 
faith for the suppression of all heresy... . His overpow- 
ering task utterly absorbed this extraordinary man, and 
occupied his whole life, to the exclusion of all else —a life 
that was entirely one of abstraction, and whose events 
are ideas. From five years of age, he took the Scriptures 
in his hand, and henceforward never ceased from medita- 
tion. In the schools, he was called by his companions 
The large mute ox of Sicily. He only broke this silence 
to dictate; and when sleep closed the eyes of his body, 
those of his soul remained open, and he went on still dic- 
tating. One day, at sea, he was not conscious of a fear- 
ful tempest; another, so deep was his abstraction, he did 
not let fall a lighted candle which was burning his fingers.” 
Michelet, Trans. Michelet, in a note, says of this sur- 
name, that it is ‘‘ full of meaning to all who have noticed 
the dreamy and monumental appearance of the ox of 
Southern Italy.” St. Thomas is described as a large- 
bodied man, fat and upright, of a brown complexion, and 
with a large head, somewhat bald. 

A king of Scotland immor- 
talized in Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Macbeth.” 
Shakespeare represents him as murdered by Mac- 
beth, who succeeds to the Scottish throne; but, ac- 
cording to veritable history, he fell in battle. 
Parliament, See PARLIAMENT OF 
DUNCES. 
A Celtic assimilation of the name 
Edinburgh (that is, Hdwin’s burgh), serving at the 
same time as a descriptive designation of its site, 
the words meaning ‘‘ the face of arock.” In Scot- 
tish poetry, the name is often used as a synonym 
for Ldinburgh. 

No, not yet, thou high Dun Edin, 

Shalt thou totter to thy fall; 


Though thy bravest and thy strongest 


Are not there to man the wall. Aytoun, 


Dun-shiin/ner, Au-gtis/tus. <A nom de plume of 


Prof. W. E. Aytoun, in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
[Said to bea corruption 
of Fr. dur en diable, hard as the devil.] The name 
of the marvelous sword of Orlando, the renowned 
hero of romance. It is said to have been the work- 
manship of the fairies, who endued it with such 
wonderful properties that its owner was able to 
cleave the Pyrenees with it at a blow. See ORLANDO, 

ao also Durandart, Durindana, and Durlin- 
dana. 


Durandarte (doo-rin-dar’ta). A fabulous hero of 


Spain, celebrated in the ancient ballads of that 
country, and in the romances of chivalry. Cervantes 
has introduced him, in ‘‘ Don Quixote,” in the cele- 
brated adventure of the knight in the Cave of Monte- 
sinos. Heis represented as a cousin of Montesinos, 
and, like him, a peer of France. At the battle of 
Roncesvalles, he expires in the arms of Montesinos, 
Both of these characters are regarded by Ticknor 
as imaginary personages, 


In the mean time, as Durandarte says in the Cave of Mon- 
tesinos, “* Patience, and shuffle the cards.” Byron. 


Dfiir/den, Pame. 1. The heroineof apopular Eng- 


lish song. She is described as a notable housewife, 
and the mistress of numerous serving girls and la- 
boring men. 

2. A sobriquet applied to Esther Summerson, the 
heroine of Dickeng’s ‘‘ Bleak House.” 


E. 


Eagle of Brittany. A title bestowed upon Ber- 


trand du Guesclin (d. 1880), a native of Brittany, 
and Constable of France, renowned for his gal- 
lantry and military skill. 


Eagle of Divines. A title bestowed upon Thomas 


Aquinas, the famous theologian of the 13th century. 

See DumB Ox. 

A name popularly given 

to Bossuet (1627-1704), a French divine celebrated 

for his extraordinary eee of pulpit eloquence, 
shop of Meaux. 


Arabians to the prince of the apostate angels, whom 
they represent as exiled to the infernal regions for 
refusing to worship Adam at the command of the 
Supreme. Eblis alleged, in justification of his re- 
fusal, that he himself had been formed of ethereal fire, 
while Adam was only a creature of clay. The Mo- 
hammedans say that, at the moment of the birth of 
their prophet, the throne of Eblis was precipitated 
to the bottom of hell, and the idols of the Gentiles 
were overturned. According to some, he is the 
same as the Azazel of the Hebrews. [Written also 


Iblees.} 
Kickhardé (ek/hart), The Faithful. [Ger. Der 
treue Eckhardt.) A legendary hero of Germany, 


represented as an old man with a white staff, who, in 
Hisleben, appears on the evening of Maundy Thurs- 
day, and drives all the people into their houses, to 


Ecstatic Doctor. 


Edgar. 


Edwin. 


fig/la mou. 


E-laine’, 


Elbow. 





Eleven Thousand Virgins, The. 


EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING VO CABULARY : 


save them from being harmed by aterrible procession 
of dead men, headless bodies, and two-legged horses, 
which immediately after passes by. Other traditions 
represent him as the companion of the knight Tann- 
haiiser, and as warning travelers from the Venus- 
berg, the mountain of fatal delights in the old my- 
thology of Germany. Tieck has founded astory upon 
this legend, which has been translated into English 
by Carlyle, in which Eckhardt is described as the 
good servant who perishes to save his master’s chil- 
dren from the seducing fiends of the mountain, 
The German proverb, ‘‘ Thou art the faithful Eck- 
hardt; thou warnest every one,” is founded upon 
this tradition. See TANNHAUSER. 

[Lat. Doctor Ecstaticus.] An 
honorary appellation conferred upon Ruysbroek 
(1294-1381), one of the old schoolmen, He was 


. 


prior of the Canons Regular of St. Augustine at - 


Griinthal in Brabant, and a mystic, 
Son to Gloster, in Shakespeare’s tragedy 
of ‘‘ Lear.” 


E-di/na. A poetical name for Hdinburgh, said to 


have been introduced by Buchanan, the Scottish 
poet. 
Edina! Scotia’s darling seat! 
All hail thy palaces and towers, 
Where once, beneath a monarch’s feet, 


Sat legislation’s sovereign powers. Burns. 


Edmund. A bastard son of Gloster, in Shake- 


speare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Lear.” 
1. The hero of Goldsmith’s ballad enti- 
tled ‘‘ The Hermit.” 

2. The hero of Mallet’s ballad of ‘‘Edwin and 
Emma.” 

3. The hero of Beattie’s ‘‘ Minstrel.” 


Eegalité (i/gile/ti’). [Fr., equality.] A name be- 


stowed by Manuel, in 1792, in the name of the reyo- 
lutionary commune of France, upon Louis Philippe 
Joseph, Duke of Orleans (born 1747, guillotined 
1793), and adopted by him in place of his hereditary 
title, in order to court the favor of the populace. 


E-Sé@/us. Father to Hermia, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Mid- 


summer-Night’s Dream,” 
A character in Shakespeare’s “‘ Two 
entlemen of Verona,” who is an agent for Silvia 
in her escape. 
g/la-mgur, Sir. A knight of the Round Table, 
celebrated in the old romances of chivalry. 
g/lan-tine, Madame. The name of the prior- 
ess in Chaucer’s ‘‘ Canterbury Tales.” She is dis- 
tinguished for the mixture, in her manners and cos- 
tume, of gentle worldly vanities and ignorance of 
the world; for her gayety, and the ever-visible diffi- 
culty she feels in putting on an air of courtly hau- 
teur; for the lady-like delicacy of her manners at 
table; and for her partiality to lap-dogs. 


E/Sypt. A cant popular designation of the south- 


ern portion of the State of Ilinois,—being a figu- 
rative allusion to the ‘‘ thick darkness” in which an- 
cient Egypt was involved for three days, in the time 
of Moses. The inhabitants of Southern Illinois 
have had the general reputation of being extremely 


_ ignorant. 
EK’/sypt, Little. 
Egyptian Thief. A personage alluded to by the 


See Lorps or LITTLE EGypr. 


Duke in Shakespeare’s “‘ Twelfth Night” (a.v.,sce.1.) 
The reference is to the story of Thyamis, a robber- 
chief and native of Memphis, who, knowing he 
must die, would have stabbed his captive Chariclea, 
the woman he loved. 


mances of King Arthur’s court. Her story is treated 
by Tennyson in the ‘‘ Idyls of the King.” 

An ignorant and feeble-minded, but mod- 
est and well-meaning, constable, in Shakespeare’s 
“* Measure for Measure.” 


El Do-ra/do, or El Do-rii/do, [Sp., the golden 


land.] A name given by the Spaniards to an imagi- 
nary country, supposed, in the 16th century, to be 
situated in the interior of South America, between 
the Rivers Orinoco and Amazon, and abounding in 
gold and all manner of precious stones. Expeditions 
were fitted out for the purpose of discovering this 
fabulous region ; and, though all such attempts 
proved abortive, the rumors of its existence con- 
tinued to be believed down to the beginning of the 
18th century. 

In short, the whole comedy is a sort of Zl Dorado of wit, 
where the precious metal is thrown about by all classes as 
carelessly as if they had not the least idea of its value. Moore. 

(#7 It is said that the name was at first applied not to 
a country, but to a man, ‘tel rey dorado.” Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in his ‘‘ Discovery of the Large, Rich, and Beau- 
tiful Empire of Guiana,” gives a description of the rising 
of this gilded king, whose chamberlains, every morning, 
after having rubbed his nakecG body with aromatic oils, 
blew powdered gold over it through long sarbacans. <Af- 
ter the name came to be used as the designation of a 
country, it seems to have been variously applied, and the 
expeditions in search of the golden land had different des- 
tinations. The whole of Guiana was sometimes included 
in the term. Humboldt, while exploring the countries 
upon the Upper Orinoco, was informed that the portion of 
Eastern Guiana lying between the Rivers Essequibo and 
Branco ‘is the classical soil of the Dorado of Parima.” 
Francis Orellana, a companicn of Pizarro, first spread 
the account of this fabulous region in Europe. ‘ 


Celebrated 
characters in Roman Catholic history. The legend 
concerning them, which underwent some enlarge- 


a,&, 1,6, i, ¥, long; &, €, 1, 6, H, ¥ short; c&re, fir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm; piaue, firm; déne, for, dg, wolf, food, foot; fairl, rude, 


A mythic lady connected with the ro-~ 


Emerald Isle. 


OF THE NOTED NAMES OF FICTION, 


ments in the course of time, can be traced back as 
far as the 9th century, and is substantially as fol- 
lows: Ursula, a saint of the Catholic church, being 
demanded in marriage by a pagan prince, and fear- 
ing to refuse him, apparently consented, but ob- 
tained a respite of three years and a grant of ten 
triremes and ten noble companions, each, as well as 
herself, attended by 1000 virgins. She passed the 
three years with ber virgins in nautical exercises ; 
and when the marriage-day arrived, a sudden wind 
arose, and wafted them to the mouth of the Rhine, 
and thence to Basel. Here they left their vessels, and 
made a pilgrimage on foot to Rome. On their re- 
turn, they encountered at Cologne, an army of Huns, 
by whom they were massacred, Ursula having re- 
fused an offer of marriage from the prince. Their 
corpses were buried by the people of Cologne, and 
a church was erected to their honor, in which bones, 
claimed to be those of Ursula and her companions, 
are exhibited to this day. 

W/li-A. A pseudonym under which Charles Lamb 
wrote a series of celebrated essays, which were be- 
gun in the ‘London Magazine,” and were after- 
ward collected and published by themselves, 

Comfort thee, O thou mourner, yet a while; 
Again shall Lia's smile 


Refresh thy heart, where heart can ache no more. 
What is it we deplore? Landor. 


He is also the true Elia, whose essays are extant in a little 
volume published a year or two since, and rather better known 
from that name without a meaning than from any thing he has 
done, or can hope to do, in his own. 

. Lamb, Autobiographical Sketch, 1827. 


(=~ “The establishment of the ‘London Magazine,’ 
under the auspices of Mr. John Scott, occasioned Lamb's 
introduction to the public by the name —under color of 
which he acquired his most brilliant reputation —‘Z/ia.’ 
The adoption of this signature was purely accidental. 
His first contribution to the magazine was a description 
of the Old South-Sea House, where Lamb had passed a 
few months’ novitiate as a clerk, thirty years before, 
and of its inmates who had long passed away; and re- 
membering the name of a gay, light-hearted foreigner, 
who fluttered there at that time, he subscribed his name 
to the essay. It was afterward affixed to subsequent 
contributions; and Lamb used it until, in his ‘ Last Let- 
ters of Elia,’ he bade it a sad farewell.” Talfourd. 


HhV/i-diire. A legendary king of Britain, fabled to 
have been advanced to the throne in place of his 
brother Artegal, or Arthgallo, who was deposed by 
powerful nobles to whom he had given great offense. 
Returning to the country after a long exile, Artegal 
accidentally encountered his brother, who received 
him with open arms, took him home to the palace, 
and re-instated him in his old position, abdicating 
the throne himself, after feigning a dangerous ill- 
ness, by which he succeeded in inducing his peers 
once more to swear allegiance to his brother. Ar- 
tegal reigned for ten years, wisely and well, and, 
after his death, was succeeded by Elidure. Words- 
worth has taken the story of these two brothers for 
the subject of apoem. See ARTEGAL. 
ElV/i-ot, George. The literary cognomen of Miss 
Mary A. Evans, a popular novelist of the present 
day, author of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” ‘‘The Mill on the 
Floss,” and other works. 
Elocution Walk’er (wawk’er). A name popu- 
larly given, in his lifetime, to John Walker, the 
English orthoépist and lexicographer (1732-1807), 
who was for a long time a distinguished teacher 
of elocution among the higher classes in London. 
Eloquent Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Facundus.] An 
honorary appellation given to Peter Aureolus, Arch- 
bishop of Aix in the 14th century. 
A name sometimes given to Ire- 
land, on account of the peculiar bright green look 
of the surface of the country. It was first used by 
Dr. William Drennan (1754-1820), author of ‘* Glen- 
dalloch, and other Poems.” It occurs in his poem 
entitled ‘‘ Erin.” 

** When Erin first rose from the dark-swelling flood, 

God blessed the green island; he saw it was good. 


The Emerald of europe, it sparkled, it shone, 
In the ring of this world the most precious stone. 


“ Arm of Erin, prove strong; but be gentle as brave, 
And, uplifted to strike, still be ready to save; 
Nor one feeling of vengeance presume to defile 
The cause or the men of the Hmerald Isle.” 


Eemile (i/mtl’). The subject of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau’s novel of the same name, in which he has de- 
picted his ideal of a perfectly educated young man. 
E-mil/i-&. 1. A lady attending Hermione, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘* Winter’s Tale.” 

2. Wife to Iago, and waiting-woman to Desde- 
mona, in the tragedy of ‘‘ Othello,” a woman of 
thorough vulgarity and loose principles, united to a 
high degree of spirit, energetic feeling, strong sense, 
and low cunning. 

3. The sweetheart of Peregrine Pickle, in Smol- 
lett’s novel entitled ‘‘The Adventures of Peregrine. 
Pickle.” 

Emperor of Believers. A title of Omar I. (634), 
father-in-law of Mohammed, and second caliph of 
the Mussulmans, and one of the most zealous apos- 
tles of Islamism. 

Empire City. The city of New York, the chief 


English 


English Jus-tin/i-an, The. 


English Jw’ve-nal, The. 


English Opium-eater, The. 


English Sap’pho, The (sif’fo). 


English Solomon, The, 


English Terence, The. 


Eintéléchie (5n/ta/la/she’). 


Eretrian Bull, The. 


Erl’-kin 


of New York, the most populous and the wealthiest 
state in the Union, 
Ar/is-tdph’a-nég, The. A title be- 
stowed upon Samuel Foote (1722-1777), the comic 
dramatist. 

A name often given 
to Edward I., whose reign is remarkable for the 
progress which was made in it toward the settle- 
ment of the laws and constitution of England. Sir 
Matthew Hale remarks that more was done in the 
first thirteen years of this reign to settle and estab- 
lish the distributive justice of the kingdom than in 
allthe next four centuries. And similarly Black- 
stone says, ‘‘ Upon the whole, we may observe that 
the very scheme and model of the administration of 
common justice between party and party was en- 
tirely settled by this king.” 

An appellation given 
to John Oldham (1653-1683), a distinguished poet, 
on account of the severity of his satires, and his 
spirited delineation of contemporary life and man- 
ners. 

A name often 
given to Thomas De Quincey, one of the most re- 
markable English writers of the present century ; 
— celebrated for his eccentricities, induced —at least 
in part—by the habit of eating opium, and pro- 
claimed by himself to the world in a well-known 
volume of ‘‘ Confessions.” 


English Rabelais, Whe (riib/la’). A name often 


given to Dean Swift (1667-1745), whose writings re- 
semble in some points those of the great French 
satirist. 


English Rés/ci-us, The (rish/i-tis), An honorary 


epithet bestowed upon David Garrick (1716-1779), 
the most eminent actor of his day upon the English 
stage, 
A title given to 
Mary Darby Robinson (1758-1800), mistress of 
George IV., and the author of some well-esteemed 
lyric poems, who acquired a brilliant reputation for 
beauty and wit. See DELLA CRUSCANS. 
See SOLOMON OF ENG- 
LAND. 
A title sometimes giv- 
en to Richard Cumberland (1732-1811), an English 
dramatist and miscellaneous writer. 

The Terence of England, the mender of hearts. Goldsmith. 


E/nid. <A mythical lady mentioned in a Welsh triad 


as one of the three celebrated ladies of Arthur’s 
court;—a beautiful picture of conjugal patience 
and affection. Her story, which is not included in 
the general cycle of romances, has lately been res- 
cued from obscurity by Tennyson, in his ‘ Idyls of 
the King.” Znidis the Celtic form of animus, the 
soul. 

The name given by 

Rabelais to an imaginary kingdom, which he re- 

presents as governed by Queen Quintessence, and 

as visited by Pantagruel and his companions in their 
search to find the oracle of the Holy Bottle. This 
country symbolizes the taste for speculative science, 
and is, without doubt, the foundation of the island 
of Laputa, in Swift’s fictitious ‘‘ Travels” of Lemuel 

Gulliver. In the Peripatetic philosophy, entelechy 

signified an actuality, or an object completely ac- 

tualized, in contradistinction to mere potential ex- 
istence. 

waste (a/rist’). The heroine in Molitre’s comedy 

entitled ‘‘ Les Facheux.” 

An appellation of Menede- 
mus of Eretria, in Eubeea, a Greek philosopher of 
the 4th century B. C., and founder of the Eretrian 
school, which was a branch of the Socratic. He 
was so called on account of the gravity of his coun- 

_ tenance. 


K/rin. An early name of Ireland, now used as a 


poetic appellative, See EMERALD ISLE. 

&. (Ger. Erl-konig, Erlenkénig, derived 
by some from the root erle, alder; by others sup- 
posed to be identical with Eifen Konig, King of 
the Elves.] A name applied to a personified natural 
power or elementary spirit, which, according to 
German poetical authorities, prepares mischief and 
ruin for men, and especially for children, through 
delusive seductions. It is fabled to appear as a goblin, 
haunting the Black Forest in Thuringia. The ex- 
istence of such elementary spirits, and their connec- 
tion with mankind, have, in the earliest times, occu- 
pied the imagination of the most widely different 
races. The Erl-king was introduced into German 
poetry from the sagas of the north, through Herder’s 
translation of the Danish ballad of ‘‘ Sir Olaf and 
the Erl-king’s Daughter,” and has become univer- 
sally known through Goethe’s ballad of the ‘‘ Erl- 
konig.” 


Mrminia (éR-mee/ne-%), The heroine of Tasso’s 


epic poem, “‘ Jerusalem Delivered.” 

r/ri Pa/ter. The name of some old astrologer; 
but who was meant by it has not been determined. 
Some of the old almanacs say an eminent Jewish 
astrologer. Lilly was so called by Butler, 


In mathematics he was greater 


Than Tycho Brahe or Lrra Pater. Hudibras. 


city of the western world, and the metropolis of | Bisfea-liis. 1. An ancient and kind-hearted lord, in 


the Empire State. 


Empire State, The. <A popular name of the State 


Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Measure for Measure,” whom Vin- 
centio, the Duke of Vienna, joins with Angelo, but 
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in an inferior rank, as his deputy during a pre- 
tended absence on a distant journey. 

. We do not blame him [(L. Hunt] for not bringing to the 
judgment-seat the merciless rigor of Lord Angelo, but we 
really think that such flagitious and impudent offenders as 
those now at the bar, deserved, at the least, the gentle rebuke 
of Lscalus. Macaulay. 


2. Prince of Verona, in Shakespeare’s ‘“ Romeo 

_ and Juliet.” 

wee A lord of Tyre, in Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Per- 
icles. 

Ei splandian (és-plin-de-tin’). In the old romances 
of chivalry, the son of Amadis and Oriana. Mon- 
talvo has made him the subject of an original work, 
which is a continuation of his translation of the 
‘‘Amadis,” and which, in the preface, he announced 
to be the fifth book of the same. 

Eisprieltla (es-pre-el/yi). The name of an imagi- 
nary Spaniard, whose ‘ Letters’ from England, 
about the year 1810, were written by Southey, 

Estermere, Hing. See KinG EsTERMERE. 

Es-tot/i-land, or Es-tét/iland/i-a. According 
to the ‘Geographical Dictionary” of Edmund 
Bohun (1695), ‘a great tract of land in the north 
of America, toward the arctic circle and Hudson’s 
Bay, having New France on the south, and James’s 
Bay on the west, the first of American shores discoy- 
ered, being found uy, some Friesland fishers, that 
were driven hither by a tempest, almost two hun- 
dred years before Columbus.” Alcedo says of it, 
‘An imaginary country which some authors sup- 
Bae to have been discovered in 1477 by a native of 

oland named John Scalve, and that the same was 
part of the land of Labrador. The fact is, that this 
country never had any existence but in the imagi- 
nations of the two brothers of the name of Zanis, 
Venetian noblemen, who had no particular informa- 
tion whatever respecting the expedition of this 
Polish adventurer; and that, in 1497, John Cabot, or 
Gabot, left England with three of his sons, under 
the commission of Henry VII., when he discovered 
Newfoundland and part of the immediate continent 
where this country is supposed to exist.” 

Eternal City, The. <A popular and very ancient 
designation of Rome, which was fabled to have 
been built under the favor and immediate direction 
of the gods. The expression, or its equivalent, fre- 
quently occurs in classic authors, as Livy, Tibullus, 
Quintilian, &c. Inthe Mneid, Virgil, following the 
received tradition, represents Jupiter as hoiding the 
following language to Venus, in reference to the 
Romans, who were supposed to be the descendants 
of her son Aineas :— 

To them no bounds of empire I assign, 
Nor term of years to their immortal line. Dryden’s Trans. 

Ettrick Shepherd. A name commonly given to 
James Hogg (1772-1835), the Scottish poet, who was 
born in the forest of Ettrick, in Selkirkshire, and in 
early life followed the occupation of a shepherd. 

Hiulenspiegelt (oi-len-speeG/el). See OWLEGLASS. 

Ew/phu-és. [Gr. Evduis, of good figure, comely, 
clever.] The principal character in Lyly’s two 
famous works, entitled ‘* Euphues, or the Anatomy 
of Wit,” and ‘ Euphues and his England.” These 
works are remarkable for their pedantic and fantas- 
tical style, and for the monstrous and overstrained 
conceits with which they abound. Euphues is rep- 
resented as an Athenian gentleman, distinguished 
for the elegance of his person and the beauty of his 
wit, and for his amorous temperament and roving 
disposition. 

E-vand/’/ne. <A female character, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s play, ‘‘ The Maid’s Tragedy.” 

Evangelical Doctor, The. [Lat. Doctor Evan- 
gelicus.| See GOosPEL Docror. 

E-van/ge-line. The heroine of Longfellow’s poem 
of the same name, founded upon the historical in- 
cident of the expulsion of the inhabitants of Acadia 

_ from their homes in the year 1755. See ACADIA. 

Ewv/ans, Sir Hugh. <A Welsh parson, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

The reader may well cry out with honest Sir Hugh Evans, 
“T like not when a’ooman has a great peard: I spy a great 
peard under her muffler.” Macaulay. 

Ew/e-lma. The title of a novel by Miss Burney 
(Madame D’Arblay), and the name of its heroine, 
afterward Lady Orville. 

Evil One, The. A name often applied to the devil. 

Evil May-day. In English history, a name given 
to the 1st of May, 1517, on account of the dreadful 
excesses of the apprentices and populace against 
foreigners, particularly the French. ; 

Ex-eal/i-bar. The name of Arthur’s far-famed 
sword, which he unfixed from a miraculous stone, 
though previously two hundred and one of the most 

- puissant barons in the realm had singly been unable 
to extract it. In consequence of this remarkable 
feat, Arthur was chosen and proclaimed king by 
general acclamation. When about to die, he sent 
an attendant to throw the weapon into a lake hard 
by. Twice eluding the request, the squire at last 
complied. A hand and arm arose from the water, 
and caught the sword by the hilt, flourished it thrice, 
and then sank into the lake, and was seen no more, 
[Written also Excalibor, Escalibar, Escalibor, and 
Caliburn.] 

Excelsior State. The State of New York, some- 
times so called from the motto “‘ Excelsior” upon 


its coat of arms. 
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Expounder of the Constitution. A title given 
to Daniel Webster (1782-1852), on account of his 
elaborate expositions of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Eyre, Jane (ér). The heroine of Miss Charlotte 
Bronté’s novel of the same name, a governess, cop- 
ing bravely with adverse circumstances, and finally 
proving her genuine force of character by winning 
the respect and love of a man in whom, though he 
had exhausted the world, and been exhausted by it, 
the instincts and promptings of a noble nature were 
not dead, but only suppressed. 


F. 


Fae-to'tum, Jo-han'nés. One who is good at 
any thing, who can turn his hand to any kind of 
work ;— the Latin equivalent of Jack-at-all-trades. 

‘There is an upstart crow [Shakespeare], beautiful with our 
feathers, that, with his tiger’s heart wrapped in a player’s hide, 
supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blank verse as the 
best of you, and, being an absolute Johannes Factotum, is, in 
his own conceit, the only Shake-scene in a country. 

Greene's Groatsworth of Wit, 1592. 

Fag. A subordinate character, in Sheridan’s comedy 
of ‘ The Rivals.” He is a lying servant to Captain 
Absolute, and ‘‘ wears his master’s wit as he does 
his lace, at second-hand.” 

Fa/gin. An old Jew in Dickens’s ‘ Oliver Twist,” 
who employs young persons of both sexes to carry 
on a systematic trade of robbery. 

Fain/all, Myr.and Mrs. Noted characters in Con- 
greve’s comedy, ‘‘ The Way of the World.” 

Fainéant, Le Woir (leh nwar fana/dn’). [Fr., 
the Black Idler.] In Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe,” 
a name applied to Richard Ceur de Lion, in disguise, 
by the spectators of a tournament, on account of his 
indifference during a great part of the action, in 
which, however, he was finally victorious. 

Fainéants, Les Bois (la Rwifa/na/sn’). [Fr., 
the Do-nothing Kings.] A term applied to monarchs 
who delegate their authority to their ministers, or 
from whom, by reason of incapacity and weakness, 
the power has been wrested, while they are still 
permitted nominally to reign. The usual applica- 
tion of the term is to the French kings of the Me- 
rovingian dynasty. 

Fair Gér/al-dine. A supposed mistress of the 
Earl of Surrey (Henry Howard, 1516-1547), whose 
praises he celebrates in a famous sonnet, and who 
has been the occasion of much controversy among 
his biographers and critics. There is no doubt, 
however, that the lady called Geraldine in the sonnet 
was an Irish lady named Elizabeth Fitzgerald, the 
daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald, ninth Earl of Kil- 
dare, and afterward the wife of the Earl of Lincoln. 

Fair Magelome. See MAGELONE, THE FAIR. 

Fair Maid of Kent. <A name given to Joanna, 
daughter of Edmund, Earl of Kent, on account of 
her great beauty. She was married three times; 
first, to William de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, 
from whom she was divorced ; second, to Sir Thomas 
Holland; third, after his death, to her second cousin, 
Edward, the Black Prince, under a dispensation 
from the pope, rendered necessary by reason of 
their consanguinity. By the prince she was mother 
of Richard II., in whose reign she died, and was 
buried in the Friars Minors at Stamford. 

Fair Maid of Norway. See MAIDEN OF NorR- 
WAY. 

Fair Rés’a-mond. The name popularly given to 
a daughter of Lord Clifford, famous in the legend- 
ary history of England as the mistress of Henry I1., 
and the subject of an old ballad. The facts of her 
history are not well ascertained; but she is said to 
have been kept by her royal lover in a labyrinth at 
Woodstock, where Queen Eleanor discovered her 
apartments by the clew of a silk thread, and 
poisoned her, about 1173. 

Fairservice, Andrew. A shrewd and humorous 
Spake gardener in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of ‘‘ Rob 

oy. 

Faithful. One of the allegorical personages in 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” who dies a martyr 
before completing his journey. 

Falk’land (fawk’land). 1. A character in Sheri- 
dan’s comedy of ‘‘ The Rivals,” noted for his way- 
ward, captious jealousy. 

2. The true hero of William Godwin’s novel of 
“Caleb Williams,” and an impersonation of honor, 
intellect, benevolence, and a passionate love of fame; 
but aman driven ina moment of ungovernable pas- 
sion, and under the provocation of the most cruel, 
persevering, and tyrannical insult, to commit a mur- 
der. His fanatical love of reputation urges him to 
conceal the crime; and, in order to do this more ef- 
fectually, he allows an innocent man to be executed, 
and his family ruined. Williams, an intelligent 
peasant-lad taken into the service of Falkland, ob- 
tains, by an accident, a clew to the guilt of his master, 
when the latter, extorting from him an oath that he 
will keep his secret, communicates to his depend- 
ent the whole story of his double crime, his remorse, 


Fall City. Louisville, Ky.;— popularly so called 


Falstaff, Sir John. 





Fang. 


Farinata (degli Uberti) (fi-re-ni/ta dél/yee 


Fat Boy, The. 


Fata Worgana (fa/té mor-ga/na). 


Father of Angling. A title sometimes given to 


Father of English Poetry. A title given by 





and misery. The youth, finding his life insupport- 
able from the perpetual suspicion to which he is 
exposed, and the restless surveillance of his master, 
escapes, and is pursued through the greater part of 
the tale by the unrelenting persecution of Falkland, 
who is led, by his frantic and unnatural devotion to 
fame, to annihilate, in Williams, the evidence of his 
accumulated guilt. At last Williams is formally 
accused by Falkland of robbery, and naturally dis- 
closes before the tribunal the dreadful secret which 
had caused his long persecution, and Falkland dies 
of shame and a broken heart. 


from the falls which, at this place, impede the naviga- 
tion of the Ohio River. 

A famous character in 
Shakespeare’s comedy of the ‘‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” and in the First and Second Parts of his 
historical drama of ‘‘ Henry the Fourth.” In the 
former play, he is represented as in love with Mrs. 
Ford and Mrs. Page, who make a butt and a dupe of 
him: in the latter, he figures as a soldier and a wit: 
in both he is exhibited as fat, sensual, and cowardly. 


t=" In this character, Shakespeare is thought to have 
ridiculed Sir John Fastolfe, an English general of the time 
of Henry VI., who had part of the command before Or- 
leans, in France, and, at the village of rere set the 
example of an inglorious flight before Joan of Arc, caus- 
ing great destruction of his men, for which cowardice he 
was degraded from his rank as a Knight of the Garter. 
The opinion that Shakespeare intended to caricature this 
personage has been very generally received. Fuller, the 
church historian, says, ‘* Nor is our comedian excusable 
by some alteration of his name, writing him Sir John Fai- 
stafe, and making him the property and pleasure of King 
Henry Y. to abuse, seeing the vicinity of sounds [doth] 
intrench on the memory of that worthy knight.’ Shake- 
speare introduces the historical Fastolfe in ‘“‘ The First 
Part of Henry VI.,’’ and represents his conduct at Patay, 
and his subsequent degradation, with historical accuracy. 
But recent commentators deny that he was the original 
of the ‘‘valiant Jack Falstaff’ of Shakespeare’s other 
plays, and treat the supposition as a gross absurdity. In 
the first draught of ‘‘ King Henry IY.,” Sir John Falstaff 
was called Sir John Oldcastle, a name borne by a distin- 
guished Wycliffite who was born under Edward III., and 
put to death in the fourth year of Henry Y. The change 
in the patronymic is attributed to remonstrances on the 
part of Oldcastle’s descendants. That Shakespeare was 
desirous to do away with any impression that Falstaff 
and Oldcastle were one and the same personage under 
different names, appears from the Epilogue to ‘*‘ The Sec- 
ond Part of King Henry IY.,” in which, after promising 
that the play shall be continued ‘* with Sir John in it,” he 
says, ‘‘ For any thing I know Falstaff shall die of a sweat, 
unless already he be killed with your hard opinions; for 
Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is not the man.” 


A sheriff’s officer, in the Second Part of 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ King Henry IV.” 





00-béR/tee). A Ghibelline noble of Florence (d. 1624), 
placed by Dante in hell, as a punishment for his in- 
fidelity and epicurism. He is represented as occu- 
pying a red-hot tomb, yet looking as lofty asif he 
scorned hell itself. 

They [the Italians of the 14th century] said little of those 
awful and lovely creations on which later critics delight to 
dwell — Farinata, lifting his haughty and tranquil brow from 
his couch of everlasting fire, the lion-like repose of Sordello, 
or the light which shone from the celestial smile of Beatrice. 

Macaulay. 
A laughable character in Dickens’s 
* Pickwick Papers,” whose employment consists in 
alternate eating and sleeping. 
The name of 
a potent fairy, celebrated in the tales of chivalry, 
and in the romantic poems of Italy. She was a 
pupil of the enchanter Merlin, and the sister of 
Arthur, to whom she discovered the intrigue of his 
Queen, Geneura, or Guinevere, with Lancelot of the 
Lake. In the ‘‘ Orlando Innamorato” of Bojardo, 
she appears at first as a personification of Fortune, 
inhabiting a splendid residence at the bottom of a 
lake, and dispensing all the treasures of the earth; 
but she is afterward found in her proper station, 
subject, with the other fairies and the witches, to 
the all-potent Demogorgon. 


[= At the present day, the appellation of Fata Mor- 
gana is given to a strange meteoric phenomenon, nearly 
allied to the mirage, witnessed, in certain states of the 
tide and weather, in the Straits of Messina, between Ca- 
labria and Sicily, and occasionally, though rarely, on 
other coasts. It consists in the appearance, in the air 
over the surface of the sea, of multiplied inverted images 
of objects on the surrounding coasts, — groves, hills, and 
towers,—all represented as in a moving picture. The 
spectacle is popularly supposed to be produced by the 
fairy whose name is given to it. 


Izaak Walton (1593-1683), the celebrated author of 
“The Complete Angler.” 


Dryden to Chaucer (14th century), as the first great 
English poet. 

Father of English Prose. <An epithet bestowed 
upon Roger Ascham (1515-1568), one of our earliest 
miscellaneous writers. His style is regarded as a 





fine example of genuine English. 

Father of Epic Poetry. An epithet applied to 
Homer, the supposed author of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, the earliest national heroic poems extant. 


EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


The former compares him [S. Richardson] to Homer, and 
predicts for his memory the same honors which are rendered 
to the Father of Epic Poetry. W. Scott, 

Father of Equity. An epithet conferred upon 
Heneage Finch, Lord Nottingham (1621-1682), an 
English lawyer and statesman of the time of the 
Restoration, who had a very high reputation for 
eloquence, sound judgment, and integrity. His 
character is drawn by Dryden, in his ‘* Absalom 
and Achitophel,” under the name of Amri:— 

“To whom the double blessing does belong, 
With Moses’ inspiration, Aaron’s tongue. 

Father of French History. [Fr. Pére de Vhis- 
toire de France.| A title given to André Duchesne 
(1584-1640), a celebrated French historian. 

Father of Greek Music. An epithet applied to 
Terpander, of Lesbos, who lived about 676 B.C. He 
first reduced to rules the different modes of singing 
which prevailed in different countries, and formed 
out of these rude strains a connected system, from 
which the Greek music never departed throughout 
all the improvements and refinements of later ages. 

Father of his Country. A title given by the 
Roman senate and forum to Cicero, on account of 
the zeal, courage, and prudence he displayed in un- 
masking the famous Catilinarian conspiracy, and 
bringing the leaders to punishment. This title was 
offered to Marius, but was refused by him. It was 
sussequently bestowed upon several of the Cesars, 
and was borne by Cosmo de’ Medici, and some 
other European princes. The same appellation has 
been popularly conferred in America upon Wash- 
ington, of whom Jefferson said, ‘‘ His was the sin- 
gular destiny and merit of leading the armies of his 
country successfully through an arduous war for 
the establishment of its independence,” and “ of con- 
ducting its councils through the birth of a govern- 
ment new in its forms and principles, until it had 
settled down into a quiet and orderly train.” 

Father of his People. 1. A title given by court- 
ly historians to Louis XII. of France (1462-1515), 
who has the reputation of having been a Kind- 
hearted and generous king. 

2. A title conferred upon Christian II. of Den- 
mark (1502-1559). 

Father of History. A name given by Cicero 
(Leg. i. i. v.) to Herodotus, because he was, if not 
the first historian, the first who brought history to 
any great degree of perfection. 

Father of Jests. A sobriquet bestowed upon Joseph 
Miller (1684-1738), an English comic actor, whose 
name has become widely known from its connection 
with a celebrated jest-book, the authorship of which 
was ascribed to him, though it was not published, 
or even compiled, until after his death. 

{=~ Miller was himself a jest for dullness; and itis said 
that when any risible saying was recounted, his neighbors 
would derisively apply it to him on account of his taci- 
turnity and imperturbable gravity. When he died, his fam- 
ily were left entirely unprovided for, and a Mr. Motley, 
a well-known dramatist of that day, was employed to 
collect all the stray jests current about town, and to pub- 
lish them for their benefit. Joe Miller’s name was pre- 
fixed, and, from that time to this, the man who never 
uttered a jest has been the reputed author of every jest, 
past, present, and to come. 

Father of Letters. 1. An appellation sometimes 
given to Francis I. (1494-1547), King of France, a 
distinguished patron of literature and literary men. 

2. A title conferred upon Lorenzo de’ Medici (d. 
1492), the ruler of Florence, and a munificent patron 
of learning and art. 

Father of Lies. 1. A popular name for Satan, the 
supposed instigator of all falsehood. 

2. A name sometimes given to Herodotus, the 
Greek historian, on account of the wonderful sto- 
ries he relates. But the title is not merited, and has 
been given by ‘‘the half-learned, who measure his 
experience by their own ignorance.” Incidental 
confirmations of his veracity have been accumulat- 
ing of late years on all sides. 

Father of Medicine. A title often applied to 
Hippocrates (b. B. C. 460), the most famous among 
the Greek physicians, and author of the first attempt 
at a scientific treatment of medicine. 

Father of Monks. A title conferred upon Ethel-- 
wold of Winchester (d. 984) by his contemporaries. 
He is celebrated as a reformer of the monastic orders 
in England. 

Father of Moral Philosophy. An appellation 
bestowed upon Thomas Aquinas (1224-1274), the 
famous scholastic theologian, on account of his ori- 
ginal, clear, and comprehensive treatment of Chris- 
tian ethics. 

Father of Music. A title bestowed upon Giamba- 
tista Pietro Aloisio da Palestrina (1529-1594), a cele- 
brated Italian composer of church music. “ By his 
fine taste and admirable skill in harmony,” says 
Burney, he ‘‘ brought choral music to a degree of 
perfection that has never been exceeded.” 

Father of Peace. A title conferred by the Genoese 
senate upon Andrea Doria (1468-1560), the celebra- 
ted ruler and admiral. He joined the service of 
Charles V. against Francis I., and became the de- 
liverer of his country by expelling the French from 
Genoa. After the conclusion of peace, Doria was 
invested with supreme power, and the senate award- 
ed him the title above named. 

Father of Poetry. A title sometimes given to 
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OF THE NOTED NAMES OF FICTION, ETC. 


Orpheus, of Thrace, an ancient Greek poet who is 
sald to have flourished before Homer, and before the 
siege of Troy, but whose existence has been called 
in question, besides others by Aristotle. 

Father of Tragedy. A title bestowed by the 
Athenians upon the poet Aischylus (B. C. 525-426). 
The alterations made by him in the composition and 
representation of tragedy were so great, that he was 
justly considered the originator of it. 

Father of Waters. <A popular name given to the 
River Mississippi on account of its great length 
(3160 miles), and the very large number of its tribu- 
taries, of which the Red, the Arkansas, the Ohio, 
the Missouri, the Illinois, the Des Moines, the Wis- 
consin, and the St. Peter’s or Minnesota, are the 
most important. The literal signification of the 
name, which is of Indian origin, is said to be “ great 
river.” 

Father Paul. The name usually given to Peter 
Sarpi (1552-1628), a native of Venice, and a celebra- 
ted ecclesiastic, historian, anatomist, and astron- 
omer. He is best known by his work entitled “ A 
History of the Council of Trent.” He was a father 
of the order of Servites in Venice, and, on assum- 
ing the religious habit, changed his baptismal name 
of Peter for that of Paul. 

Father Prout. <A pseudonym adopted by Francis 
Mahoney, a popular English journalist and author 
of the present day. 

father Thoughtful. [Fr. Pére de la Pensée.] 
A title given to Nicholas Catinat (1637-1712), Mar- 
shal of France, by his soldiers, on account of his 
caution and judgment. 

Fath’/om, Fér/di-nand, Count. The title of a 
novel by Smollett, and the name of its principal 
character, a complete villain, who proceeds step by 
step to rob his benefactors and pillage mankind, and 
who finally dies in misery and despair. 

The sturdy genius of modern philosophy has got her in 
much the same situation that Count Fathom has the woman 
that he lashes before him from the robbers’ cave in the forest. 

C. Lamb. 

Waitfi-ma. 1. A female miracle-worker, in the story 
of Aladdin, in the ‘Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments.” 

2. The last of the wives of Blue-beard, and the 
only one who escaped being murdered by him, See 
BLUE-BEARD. 

* Well, guardian,” said I, ‘‘ without thinking myself a Fati- 
ma, or you a Blue-beard,I am a little curious about it.” Dickens. 

Faust (fowst, or fawst), The hero and title of a 
celebrated drama of Goethe, the materials of which 
are drawn in part from the popular legends of Dr, 
Faustus. Faust is a student who is toiling after 
knowledge beyond his reach, and who afterward 
deserts his studies, and makes a pact with the Devil 
(Mephistopheles), in pursuance of which he gives 
himself up to the full enjoyment of the senses, un- 
til the hour of his doom arrives, when Mephistoph- 
eles re-appears upon the scene, and carries off his 
victim as a condemned soul, 

(=~ The mythical Faust dates from the period of the 
Reformation. The numerous legends connected with the 
name all refer to a certain Dr. Faustus, reputed to be a 
celebrated magician and necromancer, and often con- 
founded with Johann Faust, or Fust, the chief promoter 
of the art of printing. It has been by many strenu- 
ously maintained that no such person ever existed, and 
that the name has been fancifully imputed to some ma- 
gician (0b faustum in rebus peractu diffcillimis suc- 
cessum). As long ago as the 17th century, two books 
were written with the purpose of proving the historical 
nonentity of Dr. Faustus. Modern criticism, however, 
leaves little room for doubting that there was a real 
person of this name, and that he lived somewhere near 
the end of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th centu- 
ries. Faustus occupies the same place in reference to 
the popular superstitions of Germany that the enchanter 
Merlin does to those of England, that Don Juan holds in 
Spain, Robert of Normandy in France, and Virgilin Italy. 
The Goethean Faust is the highest form which the tradi- 
tion has attained. 

(2 ‘As in Germany all popular wit clusters about Eu- 
lenspiegel, so all that is weird, mysterious, and magical, 
—all that foretokens the terrible abyss of hell,—groups 
itself about the story of Faust.” Scheible, Trans. 


Faus/tus. The hero of Marlowe’s tragedy of the 
same name ;—represented as a vulgar sorcerer 
tempted to sell his soul to the devil (Mephistoph- 
ilis) for the ordinary price cf sensual pleasure and 
earthly power and glory, and who shrinks and 
shudders in agony and remorse when the forfeit 
comes to be exacted. 

(2 The tradition of the magician Faustus was early 
transplanted to England from Germany. In the same 
year (1587-8) in which the first history of Faust appeared 
in Germany, one appeared in England written by Bishop 
Aylmer. The transition from history to the drama was 
soon made, Marlowe's ** Faustus"’ having been composed 
not later, probably, than 1589 or 1590, and having been en- 
tered in the Stationers’ Books in 1600-1. See Faust. 


Feeble. A recruit, in the Second Part of Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘King Henry IV.” Falstaff calls him 
““most forcible Feeble,” and this expression is some- 
times used to stigmatize writers whose productions 
are characterized by great apparent vigor, though 
really tame or jejune. 

He are) wee purge his book of much offensive mat- 


ter, if he struck out epithets which are in the bad taste of the 
Sorcible-feeble school. North Brit, Rev. 


Felicians, The (fe-lish/anz). An imaginary peo- 
pis described by Mercier de la Rivitre (b. 1720), the 
rench economist, in his work entitled ‘“‘ L’Heureuse 
Nation,” represented as free and sovereign, and liy- 
ing under the absolute empire of laws. 

Female Woward. A title often given to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fry (1780-1844), an English woman cele- 
brated for her benevolent exertions in behalf of lu- 
natics and prisoners. 

Femélla. <A fairy-like creature in Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘* Peveril of the Peak,” taken from the sketch 
of Mignon in Gocthe’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister.” 

Fén/ton, A character in Shakespeare’s ‘Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” in love with Anne Page. 

Ferdinand. 1. A character in Shakespeare’s 
“Tempest.” He is son of the King of Naples, and 
falls in love with Miranda, the daughter of Pros- 
pero, the banished Duke of Milan. See PROSPERO 
and MIRANDA. : 

2. King of Navarre, a character in ‘‘ Love’s La- 
bor’s Lost.” 

Fern, Fanny. A pseudonym adopted by Mrs. Sarah 
P. Parton (b. 1811), a popular American authoress. 
Fér/um-bras, Sir. <A knight of the Round Table, 

celebrated in the old romances of chivalry. 

Fi-dé/le, A feigned name assumed by Imogen, in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Cymbeline.” 

Field of Blood. 1. A translation of the Hebrew 
word Aceldama, the name given to the piece of land 
purchased by the chief priests with the thirty pieces 
of silver, for which Judas betrayed his master, and 
which he afterward, in remorse, carried back and 
cast down in the temple before those who had bribed 
him. (Matt. xxvii. 2.) 

2. A name given to the battle-field of Canna, in 
which Hannibal, in the year 216 LB. C., defeated the 
Romans with great slaughter. 

Field of the Cloth of Gold. A name given to 
an open plain, between Ardres and Guisnes, where 
Henry VIII. of England had an interview, in 1520, 
with Francis I. of France. The nobility of both 
kingdoms embraced the opportunity to display their 
magnificence with the utmost emulation and pro- 
fuseness of expense. - 

Field of Peterloo. See PETERLOO, FIELD or. 

Hierabras (fe/a/ri-bri’). Son of an emir of Spain, 
and the hero of one of the old poems that relate the 
conquest of Spain by Charlemagne and his twelve 
peers. Fierabras and his father made themselves 
masters of Rome, and carried away from it various 
sacred relics, especially the crown of thorns, and 
the balsam which was used in embalming the body 
of the Savior, 

Conveyances more rapid than the hippogriff of Ruggiero, 
arms more formidable than the lance of Astolfo, remedies 
more efficacious than the balsam of Fierabras. Macaulay. 

Fifth Father of the Church, A title bestowed 
upon Thomas Aquinas, the celebrated schoolman of 
the middle ages. See ANGELIC DocTorR. 

BHigaro (fe/gii/Ro’). The hero of Beaumarchais’s 
celebrated comedies, ‘‘ Le Barbier de Séville” and 
“Le Mariage de Figaro.” In the first of these plays, 
Figaro is a barber; in the second, a valet-de- 
chambre. In both characters, he coolly outwits every 
one with whom he hasany dealings. The name has 
passed into common speech, and is used to designate 
an intriguer, a go-between; in general, any adroit 
and unscrupulous person. Mozart, Paesiello, and 
Rossini have made Figaro the hero of operas. 

“In Figaro, Beaumarchais has personified the 
tiers-état, superior in wit, industry, and activity to birth, 
rank, or fortune, in whose hand lies the political power; 
so that the idea of the piece is not only a satirical allegory 
upon the government and nobility of that epoch, but a 
living manifesto upon the inequality, just or unjust, of 
society.” Rose. 


Fighting Prelate. A sobriquet given to Henry 
Spenser, bishop of Norwich, in the reign of Richard 
ib During the rebellion of Wat Tyler, he distin- 
guished himself by his decisive style of dealing with 
the insurgents; first meeting them in the field, and 
then, when he had routed them, exchanging his 
sword and armor for a crucifix and sacerdotal 
robes, and thus arrayed, confessing and absolving 
his prisoners as he hurried them to the gibbet. In 

* 1883, he went over to the Continent to assist the 
burghers of Ghent in their contest with the Count 
of Flanders and the French king, and in support of 
the cause of Urban VI., in the general European 
war excited by the struggle between that pope and 
his rival, Clement VII. 


The Bishop of Norwich, the famous Fighting Prelate, had 
led an army into Flanders. Being obliged to return, with dis- 
comfiture, he had been charged with breach of the conditions 
on which a sum of money was granted to him, and the tem- 
poralities of his see were sequestered. Ld. Campbell. 


Filomena, St. Sce St. FILOMENA. 

Win’/gal, or Fin-gal’. A mythical hero, whose 
name occurs in Highland ballads and traditions, and 
in Macpherson’s ‘‘ Poems of Ossian.” 

First Gentleman of Europe. A title popularly 
given to King George IV. of England (1762-1830), 
on account of his position and personal attractions. 

Fitz-Boo’/dle, George. A pseudonym under 
which Thackeray (1811-1863) contributed a series of 
papers to ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine.” 
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Flé/ance, A son of Banquo, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of ‘¢ Macbeth.” 

Hle’ta. A Watinized name of the Fleet prison in 
London, and the title of a disquisition by Selden, 
who was for a time confined in this prison. 

Flib’/ber-ti-Sib/bet. 1. The name of a fiend men- 
reooee Edgar, in Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘“‘ King 

ear. 
This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet ; he begins at curfew. 
and walks till the first cock; he gives the web and the in} 


ace the eye, and makes the nare-lip, mildews the white 
wheat, and hurts the poor creature of earth. Shak. 


_ Flibbertigibbet, [the fiend] of mopping and mowing, who 
since possesses chamber-maids and waiting-women. Shak. 
02 About the time of the attempted Spanish invasion 
of England, some Jesuits, for the sake of making con- 
verts, pretended to cast out a large number of evil spirits 
from the family of Mr. Edmund Peckham, a Roman Cath- 
olic. By order of the privy council, Bishop Harsenet wrote 
and published a full account of the imposture. Most of 
the ‘ams mentioned by Edgar are to be found in this 
work. 

Frateretto, Mliberdigibet, Hoberdidance, Tocobatto, were 
four devils of the round, or morice; these-four had forty as- 
sistants under them, as themselves do confesse. 

Harsenet, Declaration of Popish Impostures. 

2. A name given to Dickon Sludge, a boy who 
figures in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of ** Kenilworth,” 
and acts the part of an imp at the entertainments 
given to Queen Elizabeth by the Earl of Leicester, 

Flo-rén/ti-itis (flo-rén/shi-us). A knight whose 
story is related in the first book of Gower’s ‘ Con- 
fessio Amantis.” He bound himself to marry a de- 
formed hag, provided she taught him the solution of 
a riddle on which his life depended. 

Be she foul as was Florentius’ love. 

Fldr/i-mél, A character in Spenser’s 
Queen.” 

To prove the whole system of this school absurd, it is only 
necessary to apply the test which dissolved the enchanted 
florimel. Macaulay. 

C27 ‘‘Her name is compounded of two Latin words, 
meaning honey and flowers—thus betokening the sweet 
and delicate elements of which her nature is molded. She 
seems to express the gentle delicacy and timid sensitive- 
ness of woman; and her adventures, the perils and rude 
encounters to which those qualities are exposed in a world 
of passion and violence. She flees alike from friend and 
foe, and finds treachery in those upon whom she had 
thrown herself for protection; and yet she is introduced 
to us under circumstances not altogether consistent with 
feminine delicacy, as having left the court of the fairy 
queen in pursuit of a knight who did not even return her 
passion.” G. S. Hillard. 

Fldr/is-mart. The name of one of Charlemagne’s 
twelve paladins or peers, and the faithful friend of 
Orlando or Roland. 

Fldr/i-zel. A prince of Bohemia, in Shakespeare’s 
‘*'Winter’s Tale.” 

Flour City. A popular designation, in the United 
States, for the city of Rochester, N. Y., a place re- 
markable for its extensive manufactories of flour. 

Flower City. Springfield, Illinois, the capital of 
the State, which is distinguished for the beauty of 
its surroundings. 

Flower of Kings. [Lat. Flos Regum.] An epithet- 
title of Arthur, the renowned and half-fabulous king 
of ancient Britain ;— first given to him by Joseph of 
Exeter, a Latin poet of the 12th century. 

Flower of Poets. A title conferred upon Chaucer 
by his contemporaries, 

Flowery Kingdom. A translation of the words 
Hwa Kwoh, a name often given to China by the in- 
habitants, who consider themselves to be the most 
polished and civilized of all nations, as the epithet 
hwa intimates. 

Flu-éllen. An amusing pedant, in Shakespeare’s 
historical play of ‘‘ Henry V.” 

Lord Mahon will find, we think, that his parallel is, in all 
essential circumstances, as incorrect as that which Fluellen 
drew between Macedon and Monmouth. Dlacaulay, 

Flying Dutchman. The name given by sailors 
toa phantom ship, supposed to cruise in storms off 

the Cape of Good Hope. According to tradition, a 
Dutch captain, bound home from the Indies, met 
with long-continued head-winds and heavy weather 
off the Cape of Good Hope, and refused to put back 
as he was advised to do, swearing a very profane 
oath that he would beat round the Cape, if he had 
to beat there until the Day of Judgment. He was 
taken at his word, and doomed to beat against head 
winds all his days. His sails are believed to have 
become threadbare, and his ship’s sides white with 
age,and himself and crew reduced almost to shadow8e 
He can not heave to, or lower a boat, but sometimes 
hails vessels through his trumpet, and requests them 
to take letters home for him. 'he superstition has its 
origin, probably, in the looming, or apparent sus- 
pension in the air, of some ship out of sight—a 
phenomenon sometimes witnessed at sea, and 
caused by unequal refraction in the lower strata of 
the atmosphere. 


Shak. 
“ Watry 


Foible. A character in Congreve’s ‘' Way of the 
World.” 

Foi’gard. A character in Farquhar’s “ Beaux’ 
Stratagem.” 


We remember no Friar Dominic, no Father Foigard, among 
the characters drawn by those great poets [the dramatists of the 
Elizabethan age}, Macaulay. 


Flin/ders, Moll. The subject of De Foe’s novel| Fool, Tom. <A popular nickname for a fool, or fool- 


of the same name, a tale of low vice, 


ish person, 


a eee 
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The ancient and noble family of Zom Fool, which has ob- 
tained such pre-eminence and dignity in church and state 
throughout all Christendom. Quart, Rev. 

Foppington, Lord. <A coxcom) in Vanbrugh’s 
comedy, ‘‘ The Relapse.” 

The shoemaker in “The Relapse” tells Lord Foppington 
that his lordship is mistaken in supposing that his shoe 
pinches. Macaulay. 

Ford, Master. <A gentleman dwelling at Windsor, 
in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

Ford, Mrs. One of the ‘‘Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” in Shakespeare’s play of that name. Sir John 
Falstaff is in love with her, and she encourages his 
attentions for a time, in order to betray and dis- 
grace him. 

Forest City. 1. Cleveland, Ohio;—so called from 
the many ornamental trees with which the streets 
are bordered. 

2. Aname given to Portland, Maine, a city dis- 
tinguished for its many elms and other beautiful 
shade-trees. 

FOr’/res-ter, Fanny. <A nom de plume of Miss 
Emily Chubbuck (1817-1854), a popular American 
authoress, afterward the wife of Adoniram Jud- 
son, the missionary. 

F6r’res-ter, Frank, A pseudonym under which 
Henry William Herbert (1807-1858), a versatile Eng- 
lish author, long resident in America, published a 
number of works on fowling, fishing, and field sports 
jn general. 

F6ér’/tin-bras. Prince of Norway, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

Foér’tu-na/tus. The heroof a German popular ro- 
mance of the 16th century, based upon legends of 
an earlier date. 

With a miraculous Fortunatus’s purse in his treasury, it 
might have lasted longer. Carlyle. 

{2 The story recounts how, when he had been ex- 
posed to great dangers from wild beasts, and was in a 
state of starvation, he suddenly beheld a beautiful lady 
standing by his side, with a bandage over her eyes, lean- 
ing upon a wheel, and looking as if she were going to 
speak. The lady did not wait long before she addressed 
him in these words: ‘*t Know, young man, that my name 
is Fortune. I have power to bestow wisdom, strength, 
riches, health, beauty, and long life. One of these I am 
willing to bestow on you. Choose for yourself which it 
shall be.” Fortunatus immediately answered, ‘‘ Good 
lady, I wish to have riches in such plenty that I may 

' never again know what it is to be so hungry as I now find 
myself.” The lady then gave him a purse, and told him 
_ that in all the countries where he might happen to be, he 
| need only put his hand into the purse, as often as he 
| pleased, and he would be sure to find in it pieces of gold; 
that the purse should never fail of yielding the same sum 
as long as it should be kept by himself and children. ... 
The sultan Jed Fortunatus to a room almost filled with 
jewels, opened a large closet, and took out a cap, which 
he said was of greater value than allthe rest. Fortunatus 
thought the sultan was joking, and told him he had seen 
many a better capthanthat. ‘* Ah,” said the latter, ‘* that 
is because you do not knowits value. Whoever puts this 
cap on his head, and wishes to be in any part of the world, 
will find himself there in a moment.” The story has a 
moral ending, inasmuch as the possession of this inex- 
haustible purse and wishing-cap are the cause of ruin to 
Fortunatus and his sons. The subject has been dram- 
atized by Hans Sachs in 1553, in England by Thomas 
Dekker in his ‘“‘ Pleasant Comedie of Old Fortunatus” 
(1600), and again in modern times it has been poetically 
treated by Ludwig Tieck in his ‘‘ Phantasus”’ (1816). 


For-tii/ni-o. The hero of a popular tale, closely 
allied to that of Fortunatus,— with whom he is 
perhaps identical, — but which has generally been 
treated as a separate story. He is famous for his 
adventure with a dragon, in the pursuit of which 
he made use of those marvelous servitors, Fine- 
ear, who, ‘‘ putting his ear to the ground, informed 
his master that the dragon was seven leagues off; ” 
Tippler, who ‘‘ drank up all the rivers which were 
between; ” Strong-back, who “ carried wine enough 
to fill them all;” Light-foot, Boisterer, and Gor- 
mand. 

Forty Thiewes, The. Characters of a celebrated 
tale in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” rep- 
resented as inhabiting a secret cave in a forest, the 
door of which would open and shut at the sound of 
the magic word Sesame, but at no other word. See 
BABA, ALI. 

‘Ali Baba, when he entered the cave of the Forty Thieves, 
could not have been more amazed by the wealth of its con- 


tents than some people will be when they first read the title 
: of this book. Putnam’s Mag. 


Foul-weather Jack. A name given to Commo- 
dore Byron (1723-1786) by the men who sailed under 
him, in allusion to his ill fortune at sea, 

Fountain of Youth. A miraculous fountain, 
whose waters were fabled to have the property of 
renewing youth. See BIMIntr. 

Era Diavolo (fri de-i/vo-lo). [It., Brother Devil.] 
A sobriquet of Michele Pezza (1760-1806), a native 
of Calabria. According to some accounts, he was 
in early life a goatherd, afterward a monk, under 
the name of Fra Angelo. Others say that he was 
apprenticed to a stockinger. Escaping from the 
workshop or the monastery, he joined himself to a 
band of robbers, of which he soon became the lead- 
er. On the arrival of the French, he declared for 
the King of Naples, and in 1799 received pardon 
and office from Cardinal Buffo, organized his band, 

/and made an incursion into the Roman territory, 





Subsequently he repaired to Palermo, where he took 
part in an insurrection under the leadership of 
Commodore Sidney Smith. Being taken prisoner 
by treachery at St. Severino, he was hanged at Na- 
ples, Noy., 1806, notwithstanding the intercession of 
the English on his behalf, prompted by respect for 
his military prowess. He has been made the sub- 
ject of various traditions and songs, and of an opera 
by Auber, entitled ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” in which, how- 
ever, nothing of the character but the name has 
been retained. 

Fran-cés/ea of Rim/i-ni (Jt. pron. frin-ches/ki), 
A daughter of Guido da Polenta, lord of Ravenna 
in the latter part of the 13th century, She was 
married to Lanciotto, son of Malatesta da Rimini, a 
brave but deformed and hateful person, who, hay- 
ing discovered a criminal intimacy between her and 
his own brother, revenged himself by putting them 
both to death. The story of Francesca forms one 
of the most admired episodes in Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,” 
and has also been made the subject of a poem by 
Leigh Hunt. 

Frank/en-stein. A monster, in Mrs. Shelley’s ro- 
mance of the same name, constructed by a young 
student of physiology out of the horrid remnants of 
the church-yard and dissecting-room, and endued, 
apparently through the agency of galvanism, with 
a sort of spectral and convulsive life. This exist- 
ence, rendered insupportable to the monster by his 
vain craving after human sympathy, and by his 
consciousness of his own deformity, is employed in 
inflicting the most dreadful retribution upon the 
guilty philosopher. 

Frat/er-ét/to. The name of a fiend mentioned by 
Edgar, in Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘‘ King Lear.” 
See FLIBBERTIGIBBET. 

Free-born John. John Lilburne (1613-1657), a 
famous English republican ;— popularly so called 
on account of his intrepid defense, before the tribu- 
nal of the Star Chamber, of his rights as a free- 
born Englishman. 

Free/man, Mrs. An assumed name under which 
the Duchess of Marlborough corresponded with 
Queen Anne. See MORLEY, Mrs. 

Free/port, Sir Andrew. The name of one of 
the members of the imaginary club under whose di- 
rection the ‘‘ Spectator” was professedly published. 
He is represented as a London merchant of great 
eminence and experience, industrious, sensible, and 
generous. 

Freestone State. The State of Connecticut; — 
sometimes so called from the quarries of freestone 
which it contains. 

Fretschittz (friVshiits). [Ger., the free-shooter; 
Fr., Robin des Bois.\ The name of alegendary hunt- 
er or marksman, who, by entering into a compact 
with the Devil, procures balls, six of which infalli- 
bly hit, however great the distance, while the 
seventh, or, according to some of the versions, one 
of the seven, belongs to the Devil, who directs it at 
his pleasure. Legends of this nature were rife 
among the troopers of Germany of the 14th and 15th 
centuries, and during the Thirty Years’ War. The 
story first appeared in a poetic form, in 1810, in 
Apel’s ‘ Gespensterbuch” (Ghost-book), and F. 
Kind adapted the story to the opera composed by 
Weber in 1821, which has made it known in all civil- 
ized countries. Pierer. 

French Fa/’bi-tis, The. A surname bestowed 
upon Anne (1493-1567), first Duke of Montmorency, 
Grand Constable of France, on account of his suc- 
cess in nearly destroying the imperial army which 
had invaded Provence, by the policy of laying waste 
the country and skillfully prolonging the campaign. 

French Fury, The. A name given, in history, 
to the attempt made by the Duke of Anjou to carry 
Antwerp by storm, Jan. 17, 1583. The whole of his 
force was either killed or taken captive in less than 
an hour. 

French Phid/i-as, The. 1. A title bestowed upon 
Jean Gougon (d. 1572), a Parisian sculptor and ar- 
chitect, in the reigns of Francis I, and Henry II. 

2. A title conferred upon Jean Baptiste Pigalle 
(1714-1785), an eminent French sculptor. 

French Pin’/dar, The. A title bestowed upon 
Jean Dorat, a French poet of the 16th century. 
Charles IX. created expressly for him the office of 
Poéte Royal. He died at Paris in 1582, aged 80 years. 

French Raph/a-el, The. A title conferred upon 
Eustace Le Sieur (1617-1655), a distinguished French 
painter. 

French Rds/ci-tis, The (résh/t-us). Michael Baron 
(1652-1729), a celebrated French actor. 

French Solomon. See SOLOMON OF FRANCE. 

Friar Dim/i-nie. Thechief character in Dryden’s 
play, ‘‘ The Spanish Friar,” designed to ridicule the 
vices of the priesthood. 

We remember no Friar Dominic, no Father Foigard, among 
the characters drawn by those great poets [the dramatists of the 
Elizabethan age]. Macaulay. 

Friar John. The name of one of the most cele- 
brated characters in Rabelais’s romance of ‘‘ Pan- 
tagruel,” ‘ 

And as to a dinner, they can no more do without him than 


they could without Friar John at the roistering revels of the 
renowned Pantagruel. W. Irving. 


Then came the rebellion, and, presto! a flaw in our titles 
was discovered,...and we were... no relations of theirs after 
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all, but a dreggy hybrid of the basest bloods of Europe, Pa- 
nurge was not quicker to call /’riar John his “ former” friend. 
h. Lowell, 

ge ‘‘ Throughout the book, he dashes on, regardless of 
every thing in this world or the next. If there is a ship~ 
wreck or a skirmish, Friar John is foremost in the bustle; 
fear is unknown to him; if a joke more than usually pro- 
fane is to be uttered, Friar John is the spokesman. The 
swearing, bullying phrases are all put in the mouth of 
Friar John. Rabelais loved this lusty friar —this mass 
of lewdness, debauchery, profanity, and valor. He is the 
‘fine fellow’ of the book, and the author always seems in 
a good humor when he makes him talk.” Yor. Quar. Rev. 


Friar Gér/und. The hero of acelebrated Spanish 
satirical romance by Padre Isla (1703-1781), designed 
to ridicule the style of pulpit oratory in vogue in 
his day — oratory degraded by bad taste, by con- 
ceits, puns, and tricks of composition, and even by 
low buffoonery, indulged in merely to win the ap- 
plause and increase the contributions of vulgar au- 
diences. ‘The famous preacher, Friar Gerund,” 
is one of these popular orators, and Isla describes 
his life from his birth in an obscure village, through 
his education in a fashionable convent, and his ad- 
ventures as a missionary about the country, the fic- 
tion ending abruptly with his preparation to deliver 
a course of sermons in a city that seems intended t 
represent Madrid. ; 

Friar Lau’/rence. A Franciscan who undertakes 
to marry Romeo and Juliet, in Shakespeare’s tra- 
gedy of that name, 

Friar Rush, <A personage celebrated in the mar- 
velous legends of old times. His history was print- 
ed in 1620, and had probably been often printed be- 
fore. The whole tale is designed as a severe satire 
upon the monks, the pretended friar being sent from 
hell in consequence of news, brought to the prince 
of devils, ‘‘of the great misrule and vile living of 
these religious men; to keep them still in that state, 
and worse if it might be.” 

Friar Tuck. One of the constant associates of 
Robin Hood, to whom Ben Jonson (see the dram- 
atis personx to his ‘‘Sad Shepherd”) makes him 
chaplain and steward, According to some, he was 
a real monk, 

Friday, Man. The name of Robinson Crusoe’s 
man, a young Indian, whom Crusoe saved from 
death. 

Frog, Nic. A sportive collective name applied to 
the Dutch, in Arbuthnot’s ‘t History of ae Bull.” 

E’'rontino (fron-tee/no). The name given in the old 
romances of chivalry to the horse of Ruggiero, or 
Rogero. 

Frost, Jack. <A popular personification of frost. 

(2 Frostis the name of a dwarf in the Scandinavian 
mythology, and Ferguson suggests that our nursery hero 
Jack Frost may be derived from that source. 


Froth. 1. A foolish gentleman, in Shakespeare’s 
‘“‘Measure for Measure.” His name explains his 
character, which is without solidity enough for deep 
crime, and far too light for virtue. 

2. (Lord.) A solemn coxcomb, in Congreve’s 
comedy of ‘‘ The Double Dealer.” 

Fudge, Mx. A contemptuous designation bestowed 
upon any absurd or lying writer or talker, 

(=~ ‘ There was, sir, in our time, one Captain Fudge, 
commander of amerchantman, who, upon his return from 
a voyage, how ill fraught soever his ship was, always 
brought home to his owners a good cargo of /ées, insomuch 
that now aboard ship the sailors, when they hear a great 
lie told, cry out, ‘ You fudge it.’” 

Remarks upon the Navy (London, 1700). 

(=> “With a due respect to their antiquity, and the 
unchanged reputation always attached to the name, we 
have long held in high consideration the ancient family of 
Fudges. Some of them, as we know, have long resided 
in England, and have been ever ready to assist in her 
domestic squabbles and political changes. But their fa- 
vorite place of residence we understand to be in Ireland. 
Their usual modes of expression, indeed, are akin to the 
figurative talk of the Emerald islanders.” Br. & For. Rev. 

Fudge Family. A name under which the poet 
Moore, in a series of metrical epistles, purporting to 
be written by the members of a family of English 
tourists visiting Paris, satirized the absurdities of his 
traveling countrymen, who, having been long con- 
fined at home by the wars waged by Napoleon, 
flocked to the continent in swarms, after his defeat at 
Waterloo. The family is composed of a hack-writer 
and spy, devoted to legitimacy, the Bourbons, and 
Lord Castlereagh; his son, a young dandy of the first 
water; and his daughter, a sentimental damsel, 
rapturously fond of ‘‘romance, and high bonnets, 
and Madame Le Roy,” in love with a Parisian linen- 
draper, whom she has mistaken for one of the 
Bourbons in disguise. There is also a tutor and 
*“‘poor relation” of this egregious family, who is 
an ardent Bonapartist and Irish patriot. 

No sooner are we seated at the gay saloon in Dessin’s, than 
we call, like Biddy Fudge, for ** French pens and French ink.” 

Mrs. Jameson. 

Funk, Peter. A person employed at petty auc- 
tions to bid on articles put up for sale, in order to 
raise their price; — probably so called from sucha 
name having frequently been given when articles 
were boughtin. To funk, or funk out, is a vulgar 
expression, meaning to slink away, to take one’s self 
off. In some localities, it conveys the added notion 
of great fear. 
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te “ By thus running up goods, Peter is of great ser- 
vice to the auctioneers, though he never pays them a cent 
ofmoney. Indeed, itis not his intention to purchase, nor 
is it that of the auctioneer that he should. Goods, nev- 
ertheless, are frequently struck off to him; and then the 
salesman cries out the name of Mr. Smith, Mr. Johnson, 
or some other among the hundred aliases of Peter Funk, 
as the purchaser. But the goods, on such occasions, are 
always taken back by the auctioneer, agreeably to a secret 
understanding between him and Peter.” Asa Greene. 


G. 


Ga/bri-el, [Heb., mighty one of God.] The name 


of an angel described in the Scriptures as charged 
with the ministration of comfort and sympathy to 
man. He was sent to Daniel to interpret in plain 
words the vision of the ram and the he-goat, and to 


comfort him, after his prayer, with the prophecy of 


the “seventy weeks.”? (See Dan. ch. viii. and ix.) 
In the New Testament (Luke i.), he is the herald of 
good tidings, declaring as he does the coming of the 
predicted Messiah, and of his forerunner. In the 
ordinary traditions, Jewish and Christian, Gabriel is 
spoken of as one of the seven archangels. Accord- 
ing to the Rabbins, he is the angel of death for the 
people of Israel, whose souls are intrusted to his 
care. The Talmud describes him as the prince of 
fire, and as the spirit who presides over thunder, and 
the ripening of fruits. Gabriel has the reputation, 
among the Rabbins, of being a distinguished linguist, 
having taught Joseph the seventy languages spoken 
at Babel, and being, in addition, the only angel who 
could speak Chaldee and Syriac. The Mohammed- 
ans hold him in even greater reverence than the Jews. 
He is called the spirit of truth, and is believed to 
have dictated the Koran to Mohammed. Milton 
posts him at ‘‘ the eastern gate of paradise,” as ‘‘ chief 
of the angelic guards,” keeping watch there. 


Gads/hill. A companion of Sir John Falstaff, in 


the first part of ‘‘ King Henry IV.” 


Ga/her-is, Sir. A knight of the Round Table, cele- 


brated in old romances of chivalry. 


Gala-had, Sir. A celebrated knight of the Round 


Table, the son of: Launcelot. 


Gawli-a, The ancient Latin name of France, often 


used in modern poetry. 


Gamp, Mrs. A monthly nurse who is a prominent 


character in Dickens’s novel of ‘‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit.” She is celebrated for her constant reference 
to a certain Mrs. Harris, a purely imaginary person, 
for whose feigned opinions and utterances she pro- 
fesses the greatest respect, in order to give the more 
weight to herown, See HARRIS, MRS. 


Gan (gin), Ganelone (gii-ni-lo/ni), Ganelon 


’ 
! 


(gtin6Nn’), or Gano (gii/no). A Count of Mayence, 
and one of the Paladins of Charlemagne, whom he 
betrayed at the battle of Roncesvalles ;— always rep- 
resented as a faithless traitor, engaged in intrigues 
for the destruction of Christianity. He figures in 
the romantic poems of Italy, and is placed by Dante 
in his Inferno. 


Heimer the fierce, who was the Ganelon of the society, sat 
upon the left. Weber. 


Garcia, Pedro (pi/dro gar-thee/t), A mythical 


personage, of whom mention is made in the preface 
to Gil Blas, in which is related how two scholars of 
Salamanca discovered a tombstone with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Here lies interred the sowl of the Licentiate 
Pedro Garcia,” and how, on digging beneath the 
stone, was found a leathern purse containing a 
hundred ducats. 

On the other hand, does not his soul lie inclosed in this re- 


markable volume much more truly than Pedro Garcia’s did 
in the buried bag of doubloons? Carlyle. 


Garden City. A popular name for Chicago, a city 


which is remarkable for the number and beauty of 
its private gardens. : 


Garden of England. A name generally applied 


to the county of Kent, on account of its beauty and 
fertility. 


Garden of Europe. An appellation sometimes 


given to Italy, a country remarkable for the ex- 
treme fertility of its soil, the variety of its vegetable 
productions, the general salubrity of its climate, and 
the unsurpassed loveliness and magnificence of its 
scenery. 


Garden of France. [Fr. Jardin de la France.] 


A name given to the department of Indre-et-Loire, 
including Tourraine, part of Anjou, Poitou, and the 
Orléanais, a region celebrated for its beauty and 
fertility. 


Garden of Italy. A name sometimes given to the 


island of Sicily, which is distinguished for the ro- 
mantic beauty of its scenery, and the luxuriance of 
its crops, : 


Garden of the West. A name usually given to 


Kansas, but sometimes applied to Illinois and others 
of the Western States, which are all noted for their 
productiveness. 


Garden of the World, A name frequently given 





to the vast country, comprising more than 1,200,000 
square miles, waich is drained by the Mississippi 


and its tributaries —a region of almost unexampled 
fertility. 

Giir/ger-y, Joe. An illiterate blacksmith, in Dick- 
ens’s ‘“* Great Expectations,” remarkable for his sim- 
plicity, generosity, and kindness of heart. _ 

Giir/Ser-y, Mrs. Joe. <A virago, who figures in 
Dickens’s novel of ‘*‘ Great Expectations.” 

Gargamelle (gar/gi/métl’). [Fr., threat.) The 
mother of Gargantua, in Rabelais’s celebrated ro- 
mance of this name. 

Gargantua (gar-gint/yy-a; Fr. pron. gar/gon/- 
tii’). [Fr., from Sp. garganta, throat, gullet.] 
The hero of Rabelais’s celebrated romance of the 

- same name; a gigantic personage, about whom 
many wonderful stories are related. He lived for 
several centuries, and at last begot ason, Pantagruel, 
as wonderful as himself, 

You must borrow me Gargantua’s mouth first; ’tis a word 
too great for any mouth of this age’s size. hak. 

{= Rabelais borrowed this character from an old Cel- 
tic giant-story. The water-giants were all great guzzlers. 
Gargantua, in the legend, when a child, sucks the milk 
from ten nurses. He stands with each foot upon a high 
mountain, and bending down, drinks up the river which 
flows between. 

Gate City. Keokuk, Iowa;—popularly so called, 
It is situated at the foot of the lower rapids of the 
Mississippi (which extend twelve miles, with a fall 
of twenty-four feet), and is the natural head of 
navigation, A portion of the city is built on a bluff 
one hundred and fifty feet high. 

Gate of Tears. A literal translation of the word 
Babelmandeb, the straits of which name were so 
called on account of the number of shipwrecks 
which occur in them. 

Like some ill-destined bark that steers 
In silence through the Gate of Tears. T. Moore. 

Gaudentio di Lucca (gow-dén’te-o dee 1o0k/kit). 
The name of a celebrated romance,—said to have 
been written by Simon Berington, — and also of its 
hero, who is represented as making a journey to 
Mezzoramia, an imaginary country in the interior 
of Africa, 

Gautier and Garguilie (gd/te-a’, gar/gel’). 
Two proper names having a signification equivalent 
to tout le monde, or every body, found in the French 
proverbial expression, ‘‘Se moquer de Gautier et 
Garguille” (to make game of Gautier and Gar- 
guille), that is, to make game of everybody. 

For the rest, spare neither Gautier nor Garguille. Regnier. 

Gaw/ain, Sir. <A nephew of King Arthur, and one 
of the most celebrated knights of the Round Table, 
noted for his sagacity, his habitual courtesy, and his 
wonderful strength, which is said to have been 
greater at certain hours of the day than at others, 

_[ Written also Gauvain.) 

GéVilat-ley, Da’vie. The name of a poor fool in 
Scott’s novel of ‘*‘ Waverley.” 

Gem of Normandy. <A name given to Emma, 
daughter of Richard 1., Duke of Normandy, married 

_to Ethelred II., King of England. 

Ge-neti/ra. The same as GUINEVER. King Arthur’s 

ueen, notorious for her infidelity to him. 

Gomiowisy cls 1. The heroine of a ballad by Cole- 
ridge. 

2. Under the form Genoveva, the name occurs in 
a German myth as that of the wife of the Count 
Palatine Siegfried of Mayenfeld, in the time of 
Charles Martel. According to the tradition, she was 
left behind by her husband while on a march against 
the Saracens. Upon false accusations made to him, 
he gave orders to put her to death; but the servant 
intrusted with the commission suffered her to es- 
cape into the forest of Ardennes, where she lay con- 
cealed along time, until by accident her husband dis- 
coyered her retreat, and recognized her innocence. 
This legend furnished the material of one of the 
earliest Volksbiicher, or popular tales. In modern 
times, Tieck and Miiller have redacted the tradition, 
and Raupach has made it the subject of a drama. Ger- 
man etymologists derive this name from gan, magic, 
and vaips, a crown. Others trace it through the 
French to the Welsh Gwenhwyvar. 

(= “St. Genevieve is the patron saint of Paris, and 
the name has always been held in high esteem in France. 
There is a German form of the name borne by the apoc- 
ryphal saint Genovefa, of Brabant, to whom has attached 
the story, of suspicious universality, of the wife who was 
driven by malicious accusations to the woods, there to give 
birth to an infant, and to be nourished by a white doe 
until the final discovery of her innocence.” Tonge. 

Ge-név/ra. A lady whose story has heen interwoven 
with the adventures of Rinaldo, in Ariosto’s chiy- 
alrous romance, the ‘‘ Orlando Furioso.” Genevra, 
falsely accused, is doomed to die, unless a true 
knight comes within a month to do battle for her 
honor. Her lover has fled, and is reported to have 
perished. The wicked duke who had brought the 
accusation appears secure in his treachery; but the 
woman who had been his instrument, meeting with 
Rinaldo, discloses the truth: then comes a combat, 
in which the guilty duke is slain by the champion of 
innocence, and the lover re-appears and recovers his 
lady. This incident was derived by Ariosto from 
the popular traditions of the south of Europe. 
Spenser has a simliar story in the ‘“‘Faéry Queen,” 
and Shakespeare availed himself of the main inci- 
dent in his comedy of ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing.” 








Gentle Shepherd, A nickname, derived from a 
popular song by Allan Ramsay, fastened upon 
George Grenville (1712-1770), by William Pitt, Karl 
of Chatham, in a celebrated debate in Parliament. 

xeOrge a-Green. The subject of an English prose 
romance, entitled ‘‘ The History of George a-Green, 
Pindar of thetown of Wakefield.” In its MS. form, 
it is supposed to be as old as the days of Queen 


Elizabeth. 
Look before you leap, 
For as you sow, you're like to reap; 
And were y’as good as George a-Green, 
Ishall make bold to turn again; 
Nor am I doubtful of the issue 

ik In a just quarrel, and mine is so. Fludibras. 

Ge-raint’, Sir. <A legendary hero, connected with 
the romances of the Round Table. _ His story is 
treated in Tennyson’s ‘‘Idyls of the King.” 
rexr/al-dime. A name of frequent occurrence in 
romantic poetry. Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald was 
the lady who was erected by Surrey into the heroine 
of his poetry, under the title of the Fair Geraldine, 
thus leading to the adoption of this latter as one of 
the class of romantic names. See FAIR GERAL- 
DINE, 

German A-ehil/lés, The. <An epithet bestowed 
upon Albert IIT, (1414-1486), margrave of Bran- 
denburg and Culmbach, on account of his great 
bravery. 

German Mil/ton, The. A title bestowed upon 
Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock (1724-1803), author of 
‘The Messiah.” 

While Klopstock was called our Milton, Wieland our Vol- 
taire, and others in the same way, Goethe and Schiller were 
never other than themselves. Gervinus, Trans. 

German Pla/to, The. Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi 
(1748-1819), a distinguished German philosopher, 
so called on account of the high religious tone of 
his metaphysical writings. 

German Vol-taire’, The. A title often given to 
Christoph Martin Wieland (1733-1813), one of the 
great poets who are the pride of Germany. 

He [Wieland] had imbibed so much of the taste of the 
French along with their philosophy, that he bore the name of 
the German Voltaire, in Germany and out of Germany. 

Bouterwek, Trans, 

Géronte (zhi/ront’/). A character in Moliére’s com- 
edies ‘‘ Le Médecin Malgré Lui,” and ‘‘ Les Fourbe- 
ries de Scapin.’’ 

Giant Despair. In Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ 
a giant who is the owner of Doubting Castle, and 
who, finding Christian and Hopeful asleep upon his 
grounds, takes them prisoners, and thrusts them 
into a dungeon. 

The monotonous desolation of the scene increased to that 
degree, that, for any redeeming feature it presented to their 
eyes, they might have entered in the body on the grim do- 
mains of Giant Despair. Dickens. 

Since the time of John Milton, no braver heart had beat in 
any English bosom than Samuel Johnson now bore. No Gi 
ant Despair appalls this pilgrim; he works resolutely for deliv- 
erance, in still defiance steps resolutely along. Carlyle. 

Giant Grim. In the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” of Bun- 
yan, a giant who seeks to stop the march of the pil- 
grims to the Celestial City, but is slain in a duel by 
Mr. Great-heart, their guide. 

Giant-killer, The. See JACK THE GIANT-KILLER. 
Giant Slay-good. In Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” a giant slain in a duel by Mr. Great-heart. 
Gi-bral/tar of A-mér/i-ea. A name often given to 
the city of Quebec, which, from its position, and 
natural and artificial means of defense, is, perhaps, 

the most strongly fortified city in America, 

Gil Blas (zhél bliss). ‘The title of a famous ro- 
mance by Le Sage (1668-1747), and the name of its 
hero, by whom, and with whose commentaries, the 
story is professedly told. 

(e> “Gil Blas...is naturally disposed toward hon- 
esty, though with a mind unfortunately too ductile to resist 
the temptations of opportunity or example. He is con- 
stitutionally timid, and yet occasionally capable of doing 
brave actions; shrewd and intelligent, but apt to be de- 
ceived by his own vanity; with wit enough to make us 
laugh with him at others, and follies enough to turn the 
jest frequently against himself. Generous, good-natured, 
and humane, he has virtues sufficient to make us love him, 
and, as to respect, it is the last thing which he asks at his 

_ reader's hand.” W. Scott, 

Gill, Harry. A character in Wordsworth’s ballad, 
entitled ‘‘Goody Blake and Harry Gill,” smitten 
with perpetual cold for his hard-heartedness to- 
ward an old dame. See GoopDYy BLAKE, 

Gil Morrice. See MORRICE, GIL. 

Gil’pin, John. A citizen of London, and ‘a train- 
band captain,” whose adventures are related in 
Cowper’s humorous poem, entitled “ The Diverting 
History of John Gilpin, showing how he went fur- 
ther than he intended, and came safe home again.” 
The story was related to Cowper by a Mrs. Austen, 
who remembered to haye heard it in her childhood, 
The poem first appeared anonymously in the “ Pub- 
lic Advertiser,” in 1782, and was first published as 
Cowper’s avowed production in the second volume 
of his poems, 

“ John Gilpin is said to have been Mr. Bayer, an 
ht: linen arapati superlatively polite, who figured in 
the visible order of things, at the top of Paternoster Row, 
or rather at the corner of Cheapside. Quoth Mr. John 

Cipla li draper bold 
eal ine world doth know.’” Notes and Queries, 
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Gines de Passamonte (He-nes/ da pis-si-mon/- 
ti). The name of a galley-slave and puppet-show 
man in ‘ Don Quixote.” 

He manages his delightful puppet-show without thrusting 
his head beyond the curtain, like Gines de Passamonte, to ex- 
plain what he is doing. W. Scott. 

Gimiwv/ra. The title and subject of a metrical tale 
by Rogers, which relates how a young Italian lady, 
upon her wedding day, secreted herself, from mo- 
tives of frolic, in a self-locking oaken chest, the lid 
of which shut down and buried her alive, 

Gingerbread, Giles, The hero of an old and cele- 
brated English nursery-tale. 

(t= ‘The world is probably not aware of the ingenu- 
ity, humor, good sense, and sly satire, contained in many 
of the old English nursery-tales. They have evidently 
been the sportive productions of able writers, who would 
not trust their names to productions that might be con- 
sidered beneath their dignity. The ponderous works on 
which they relied for immortality have perhaps sunk into 
oblivion, and carried their names down with them; while 
their unacknowledged offspring, Jack the Giant-killer, 
Giles Gingerbread, and Tom Thumb, flourish in wide- 
spreading and never-ceasing popularity.” W. Irving. 

Glasse, Mrs. The real or supposititious author of 
a cookery-book, formerly very famous. It is said 
by some to have been written by one Hannah 
Glasse, a habit maker and seller in the early part of 
the last century. Others attribute it to the scriba- 
tious Dr. Hill (Sir John Hill, 1716-1775), consider- 
ing the name a pseudonym. The first edition was 
published in 1747, and, very appropriately, in what 
is termed “pot” folio. Mrs. Glasse is popularly 
thought to begin a receipt for cooking a hare with 
the pithy advice, ‘‘ First catch your hare;” but this 
expression is not found in any known edition of her 
book. 

Semmes took a pinch of snuff, and replied, ‘* You remem- 
ber Mrs. Glasse’s well-worn receipt for cooking a hare — First 
catch your hare.” Epes Sargent. 

Gl10/ri-a’ma. In Spenser’s ‘ Faéry Queen,” the 
“ greatest glorious queen of Faéry-lond.” 

“In that Faéry Queen, I mean Glory in my general 
intention, but in my particular I conceive the most excel- 
lent and glorious person of our sovereign, the Queen [Eliz- 
abeth], and her kingdom in Fauérye-land.” 

Introductory “Letter of the Author.” 


Glorious Preacher. A title popularly given to 
St. John Chrysostom (354-407), the most renowned 
of the Greek fathers, and a very eloquent church 
orator. 

Glub-diib/drib. An imaginary island fabled to have 
been visited by Gulliver in his famous ‘‘ Travels.” 
It is represented to have been peopled by sorcerers 
or magicians, who evoked, for Gulliver’s amuse- 
ment, the spirits of many great men of antiquity. 

Glum-dalVelitch. <A little girl only nine years 
old, and barely forty feet high, who had charge of 
Gulliver while he was in Brobdingnag. See BRoB- 
DINGNAG, and GULLIVER, LEMUEL. 

Soon as Glumdalclitch missed her pleasing care, 
She wept, she blubbered, and she tore her hair. Pope. 

Gdb/bo, Liiun’ce-lot. A clown, in Shakespeare’s 
“Merchant of Venice.” 

Gob’bo, Old. A subordinate character, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice;” father to Launce- 
lot Gobbo. 

Goddess of Reason. See REASON, GODDESS OF, 

Go-di’va, The Countess. See PEEPING TOM OF 
COVENTRY. 

Giodowm (go/din’), or Godam (go/dbn’). A nick- 
name (with some variations of spelling and pronun- 
ciation) applied by the French to the English, who 
are thus characterized by their national oath. The 
name has been long in use. 

‘““At the trial of Joan of Arc, a French witness 
named Colette, having used the name Godon, was asked 
who Godon was, and replied that it was not the designa- 
tion of any particular person, but a sobriquet applied gen- 
erally to the English, on account of their continual use of 
the exclamation’God damn it.” Sharon Turner. 


Goetz of the Iron Hand (godts). See IRON HAND. 

Gédg and Ma’gog. Popular names for two colos- 
sal wooden statues in the Guildhall, London. It is 
thought that these renowned figures are connected 
with the Corinzus and Gotmagot of the Armorican 
chronicle quoted by Geoffrey of Monmouth. The 
former name has gradually sunk into oblivion, and 
the latter has been split by popular corruption to do 
duty for both. 


=~ ‘Our Guildhall giants boast of almost as high 
an antiquity as the Gog and Magog of the Scriptures, as 
they, or their living prototypes, are said to have been 
found in Britain by Brute, a younger son of Anthenor of 
Troy, who invaded Albion, and founded the city of Lon- 
don, at first called Troy-novant, 3000 years ago. “However 
the fact may have been, the two giants have been the pride 
of London from time immemorial. The old giants were 
burned in the great fire, and the new ones were constructed 
in 1708. They are fourteen feet high, and occupy suitable 
pedestals in Guildhall. There can be little doubt that these 
civic giants are exaggerated representatives of real per- 
sons and events." Chambers. 


Goldemar, Wing (golt/a-mar). A famous Ger- 
man kobold, or domestic fairy-servant, fabled to be 
the intimate friend of Neveling von Hardenberg. 

Gon/er-il. A daughter of Lear, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of this name. See LEAR. 





Gon-zii/lo, An honest old counselor, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘¢‘ Tempest.” 

Good Duke Hiim’/phrey. A name popularly 
given, by his contemporaries, to Humphrey Plan- 
tagenet, Duke of Gloucester, and youngest son of 
Henry IV. 

Goodfellow, Robin. A kind of merry sprite, 
whose character and achievements are recorded in 
the well-known ballad beginning ‘‘ From Oberon in 
Fairy-land.” Wright, in his ‘‘ Essays on the Lit- 
erature, Superstitions, and History of England in 
the Middle Ages,” suspects Robin Goodfellow to 
have been the Robin Hood of the old popular mor- 
rice dance, . 


That shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Robin Goodfellow. Shak. 


Good King René (ra/nia, or reh/na’). [Fr.. Le bon 
Roi René.| The designation by which René d’Anjou 
(1408-1480) is commonly known in history. 

Good Knight, without Fear and without 
Reproach, The. [Fr. Le bon Chevalier, sans 
peur et sans reproche.}| An appellation conferred 
upon Pierre de Terrail Bayard (1476-1524), a French 
knight celebrated for his valor and loyalty. 

Good Queen Bess. See BEss, GOOD QUEEN. 

Good Physician. A title applied to Christ, doubt- 
less in allusion to the passage in Mark ii. 17. 

Good Samaritan. The principal character in p 
well-known parable of our Lord, Luke x. 30-37. 

Good Shepherd. A title often applied to Christ. 
See John x. 14. 

Goody Blake. A character in Wordsworth’s 
poem entitled ‘‘Goody Blake and Harry Gill,” 
which purports to be ‘‘ A True Story.” She is rep- 
resented as a poor old dame, who, driven by ne- 
cessity to pilfer a few sticks of wood from her 
neighbor’s ground, in the winter-cold, is detected 
by him in the act, and forced to relinquish what she 
had taken. In requital, she invokes upon him the 
curse that he may ‘‘ never more be warm ;” and ever 
after, ‘‘ his tecth they chatter, chatter still.” 

Goody Twoeshoes. The name of a well-known 
character in the literature of the nursery. Her 
“ History” was first published by Newberry, a 
bookseller in St. Paul’s Churchyard, renowned 
throughout the latter half of the last century for his 
picture-books for children; and itis thought to have 
been written by Goldsmith. 

Gorgibus (gor/zhe-bii’). The name of a worthy 
burgess, in Moliére’s comedy ‘‘ Les Précieuses 
Ridicules.” His distress, perplexity, and resent- 
ment are represented as being extreme, and as all 
occasioned by the perverse affectation of elegance 
of his daughter and niece. 

Gospel Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Evangelicus.] A 
title given to Wycliffe (d. 1384), the celebrated re- 
former, on account of his ardent attachment to the 
Holy Scriptures. 

GO’/tham. A popular name for the city of New 
York;—first given to it in ‘‘ Salmagundi” (a hu- 
morous work by Washington Irving, and William 
Irving, and James K. Paulding), because the inhab- 
itants were such wiseacres. 


t= The allusion to the ‘‘three wise men of Gotham” 
who ‘‘went to sea in a bowl,’”’ is very obvious. The 
Gotham here referred to is a parish in Nottinghamshire, 
England, which has long been celebrated — like the Phry- 
gia of the Asiatics, the Abdera of the Thracians, and the 
Beeotia of the Greeks — for the remarkable stupidity of its 
inhabitants. They are said to have heard the cuckoo, upon 
a certain occasion, but never having seen her, hedged the 
bush from which the note proceeded. A bush is still shown 
there called the ‘‘ cuckoo-bush.” Fuller says, ‘‘ The prov- 
erb of ‘as wise as a man of Gotham’ passeth publicly for 
the periphrasis of a fool; and a hundred fopperies are 
forged and fathered on the townsfolk of Gotham.” Whar- 
ton, speaking of ‘* the idle pranks of the men of Gotham,” 
observes, that ‘‘such pranks bore a reference to some 
customary law tenures belonging to that place or its 
neighborhood, now grown obsolete.”” Hearne, in allusion 
to this subject, also remarks, ‘* Nor is there more reason 
to esteem ‘The Merry Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham, 
(which were much valued and cried up in the time of 
Henry VIII., though now sold at ballad-singers’ stalls) as 
altogether romance; acertain skillful person having told 
me, more than once, that they formerly held lands there 
by such customs as are touched upon in this book.” The 
book is that noticed by Walpole, —‘*‘ The Merry Tales of 
the Mad Men of Gotham,’ a book extremely admired, and 
often reprinted in that age, written by Lucas de Heere, a 
Flemish painter, who resided in England at the time of 
Elizabeth.”” Wood, however, tells us that the tales were 
written by one Andrew Borde, or Andreas Perforatus, as 
he calls himself, a sort of traveling quack, from whom 
the name and occupation of the ‘‘ Merry Andrew’ are 
said to be derived. There is an ancient black-letter edition 
of it in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, called ‘‘ Certeine 
Merry Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham, compiled in the 
reign of Henry VIII., by Dr. Andrew Borde, an eminent 
physician of that period.” Another derivation of the 
phrase, given in Thoroton’s ‘* Nottinghamshire,” is, that 
when King John, in one of his ‘ progresses,’ was about to 
pass through Gotham toward Nottingham, he was pre- 
vented by the inhabitants, whothought that the groundover 
which a king passed became forever after a public road. 
The king was naturally incensed at this incivility, and 
sent some persons to punish the inhabitants, who be- 
thought themselves of an expedient for avoiding the 
king’s wrath. The messengers, on their arrival, found 
all the people engaged in some foolish occupation or other, 
so that they returned to the court, and reported that Go- 
tham was a village of fools. 








EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY a 


Gower, The Moral (gou/er), A name given by 
Chaucer, in the dedication of his ‘‘ Troilus and Cres- 
seide,” and subsequently by Lydgate and others, to 
John Gower, a celebrated English poet of the 14th 
century, who wrote a poem called ‘‘ Confessio Aman- 
tis,” which discusses, in a solemn and sententious 
style, the morals and metaphysics of love. 

O Moral Gower ! this book I direct 

To thee and to the philosophical Strood 
To vouchsauf there need is to correct 

Of your benignities and zeales good. 


Graal. See St. GRAAL. 

Gracioso (grii-the-o/s0). A pantomimic character 
in the popular comedy of Spain, noted for his droll- 
ery, and corresponding with the Italian Harlequin 
and English clown. 

Giradasso (grii-diis/so). The name of a famous 
warrior who figures in Bojardo’s ‘‘ Orlando In- 
namorato,” as a wonder of martial prowess. 

Grail, The Holy. See St. GRAAL. 

Granary of Eti/rope. <A name anciently given to 
the island of Sicily, on account of its fertility. 

Grand Corrupter, The. A name given to Sir 
Robert Walpole (1676-1745) in the libels of his time, 
and by his political opponents. 

Grand Elector, The. Sce GREAT ELECTOR. 

Gran/di-son, Sir Chiirles. The hero of Richard- 
son’s novel entitled ‘‘ The History of Sir Charles 
Grandison.” In this character Richardson designed 
to represent his ideal of a perfect hero —a union of 
the good Christian and the perfect English gentle- 
man. 

Grin/di-sen Crém/well. <A nickname given by 
Mirabeau to Lafayette, whom he looked upon as an 
ambitious man without power, and who would co- 
quet with the supreme authority without daring to 
seize it, or, indeed, possessing the means of doing 80. 

(27 ‘“ There are nicknames of Mirabeau’s worth whole 
treatises. ‘Grandison Cromwell’ Lafayette — write a vol- 
ume on the man, as many volumes have been written, 
and try to say more. It is the best likeness yet drawn of 
him.” Carlyle. 

Grand Gouster, or Grangoustier (gron’goo/- 
se-a’), [Fr., great gullet.] The father of Gargan- 
tua, in Rabelais’s romance of this name; — thought 
by some to have been designed to represent Louis 
XII. of France, by others, John d’Albret, King of 
Navarre. 

Grand Wonargwe, Me (leh grdN mo/nark’), A 
title often applied to Louis XIV. (1638-1715), one of 
the most remarkable rulers that ever sat on the 
throne of France. In his long reign of seventy-two 
years, he reared the fabric of the absolute monarchy 
which continued for seventy-two years more after his 
death, when it was shaken to pieces in the storms of 
the Revolution; yet the ruling principles of his ad- 
ministration — uniformity and centralization —sur- 
vived the wreck, and France is still governed by 
them. 

When it came to courtship, and your field of preferment was 
the Versailles Ceil-de-Beuf, and a Grand Monarque walking 
encircled with scurlet women and adulators there, the course 
of the Mirabeaus grew still more complicated. Carlyle. 

Granite State. A popular name for the State of 
New Hampshire, the mountainous portions of which 
are largely composed of granite. 

Gratiano (gri/she-ii/no). 1. A friend to Antonio 
and Bassanio, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Ven- 
ices 

2. Brother to Brabantio, in Shakespeare’s tragedy 
of ‘‘ Othello.” 

Gratiano (grii-te-i/no). A character in the Italian 
popular theater called Commedia dell? Arte. Hei 
represented as a Bolognese doctor, and has a mas 
with a black nose and forehead, and red cheeks; his 
character is that of a pedantic and tedious proser. 

Greal. See St. GRAAL. 

Great Captain. 1. Gonsalvo de Cordova (1453~ 
1515), a distinguished general of Spain. He was 
sent by Ferdinand and Isabella to assist their kins- 
man, Ferdinand II. of Naples, in recovering his king- 
dom from the French. It was in the campaign of 
1496, in which he drove the French entirely out of 
Sicily, who a year before had possessed the whole 
kingdom, that he was hailed by his soldiers as Hl 
Gran Capitan, a name by which he was ever after- 
ward familiarly known throughout Europe. 

The great Castilian heroes, such as the Cid, Bernardo del 
Carpio, and Pelayo, are even now an essential portion of the 
faith and poetry of the common people of Spain, and are 
still in some degree honored, as they were honored in the age 
of the Great Captain. Ticknor. 

2. A surname of Manuel I, (1120-1180), Emperor 
of Trebizond. 

Great Cham of Literature. <A name given to 
Dr. Johnson by Smollett, in a letter to John Wilkes. 
See Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson,” vol. ii. chap. iii. 

This [a prologue for the eomedy of ‘* The Good-natured 
Man”] immediately became an object cf great solicitude with 
Goldsmith, knowing the weight an introduction from the 
Great Cham of Literature would have with the public. Irving. 

Great Commoner. William Pitt (Earl of Chat- 
ham), a famous parliamentary orator, and for more 
than thirty years (1735 to 1766) a leader in the 
House of Commons, 

We leave the Great Commoner in the zenith of pis por 

acaulay. 

Great Duke. A title by which the Duke of Wel- 
lington is often distinguished. 


Chaucer. 
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OF THE NOTED NAMES OF FICTION, ETC. 


Buty the Great Duke 
th an empire’s lamentation, 
Let us bury the Great Duke 
To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation. 
Tennyson. 

Great Earl of Cork. A title bestowed upon Rich- 
ard Boyle (1566-1643), Earl of Cork, a nobleman, 
who, possessing the largest estate of any English 
subject at that period, devoted it, in the most gen- 
erous manner, to promoting public improvements. 

Great Elector. A surname given to Frederick 
William, Elector of Brandenburg (1620-1688), a sov- 
ereign distinguished for his military genius and his 
private virtues, for the prudence and wisdom with 
which he administered the civil government, and for 
the zeal and success with which he labored to con- 
solidate the prosperity of his dominions, and to 
promote the welfare of his people. He is regarded 
as the founder of the Prussian greatness, and his 
reign gave to the country the military character 
which it still bears, 

Great=-heart, Mr. A character in the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” of Bunyan, represented as the guide of 
Christian’s wife and children upon their journey to 
the Celestial City. 

Great Marquis. A title given to James Graham, 
Marquis of Montrose (1612-1650), on account of his 
heroic deeds in the cause of Charles I. 

I’ve told thee how we swept Dundee, 
And tamed the Lindsay’s pride, 
But never have I told thee yet 
How the Great Marquis died. Aytoun. 

Great Moralist. A title often applied to Dr. John- 
son, in allusion to the ethical character of his writ- 
ings, particularly his essays, from which Goldsmith 
said a complete system of morals might be drawn. 

Great Unknown. A name given to the author of 
the ‘‘ Waverley Novels,” which, on their first ap- 
pearance, were published anonymously. 

f- ‘The circumstance of Scott’s having published a 
poem in the same year in which ‘ Waverley’ appeared, 
and his engagement in other literary undertakings, being 
known, combined with the common prejudice that a poet 
can not excel as a prose writer, to avert from him for a 
time the suspicion of the authorship of the ‘ Waverley’ 
novels. The taciturnity of the few intrusted with the 
secret defeated all attempts to obtain direct evidence as 
to who was the author. From the first, however, suspicion 
pointed strongly toward Scott; and so many circumstances 
tended to strengthen it, that the disclosures from Consta- 
ble’s and Ballantyne’s books, and his own confession, 
scarcely increased the moral conviction which had long 
prevailed, that he was the ‘Great Unknown.” Eng. Cyc. 

Gréaves, Sir Lan’¢ce-lot. The title of a novel by 
Smollett (a sort of travesty of Don Quixote), and 
the name of its hero, a well-born young English 
squire of the time of George II., handsome, vir- 
tuous, and enlightened, but crack-brained, who sets 
out, attended by an old sea-captain for his Sancho 
Panza, to act ‘‘ as coadjutor to the law, and even to 
remedy evils which the law can not reach; to detect 
fraud and treason, abase insolence, mortify pride, 
discourage slander, disgrace immodesty, and stig- 
matize ingratitude.” 

Green-eyed Monster, The. 
ification of jealousy. 

O, beware, my lord, of jealousy; 
It is the green-cyed monster which doth make 
The meat it feeds on. Shak. 

Green-Mountain State. A popular name of 
Vermont, the Green Mountains being the principal 
mountain range in the state. 

Greenwood, Grace. A nom de plume adopted by 
Mrs. Sara Jane (Clarke) Lippincott, a popular Amer- 
ican authoress of the present day. 

Gré/mi-o. A suitor to Bianca, in Shakespeare’s 
“Taming of the Shrew.” 

Gretchen (grtt/Ken). See MARGARET. 

Grethel, Gammer (gréth/el; Ger. pron. gra/tel). 
The imaginary narrator of a series of German nur- 
sery tales, said to have been taken down by the 
brothers Grimm, from the lips of Frau Viehmiinin, 
wife of a peasant in the neighborhood of Hesse-Cas- 
sel. They have been translated into English. 

May she pees Edgeworth] never in her turn be exorcised 
from a wholesome potency over young minds, though we can 
not have the heart to drive Gammer Grethel too far from the 
circle. Christ. Examiner. 

Gri-séi/da, The Patient. A lady in Chaucer’s 
* Clerk of Oxenford’s Tale,” immortalized by her 
virtue and her patience. The model of womanly 
and wifely obedience, she comes victoriously out of 
the most cruel and repeated ordeals to which her 
conjugal and maternal affections are subjected. The 
story of Griselda is first told in the Decameron. 
Boccaccio derived the incidents from Petrarch, who 
seems to have communicated them also to Chaucer. 
About the middle of the 16th century (1565), a song 
of Patient Grissel appeared, and a prose history 
the same year. The theme has subsequently been 
treated in a great variety of ways. [Written also 

Griseld, Grissel, and Grizzel, 
For patience she will prove a second Grissel, 
And Roman Lucrece for her chastity. 


He might cut 
My body into coins to give away 
Among his other paupers; change my sons, 
While I stood dumb as Griseld, for black babes 
Or piteous foundlings. £. B. Browning. 


‘mi-o. A servantto Petruchio, in Shakespeare’s 
“ Taming of the Shrew.” 


A common person- 


Shak. 


Grin/dy, Mrs. 


Guén/do-lén (gwién/do-lén), 


Gueux (gii/uh’). 


Gui d@/ri-iis (gwi-). A son of Cymbeline, in Shake- 


Guil/den-stérn (gil/-). 


Guin/e-ver (gwin/e-ver). 


Gulli-ver, Lemuel. 


Gul-nare’, Princess. 





Giim/mer’s Ore. 


Gimther, King (giin/ter). 


Girth. 


Gitir/ton, Gammer, 


Guy, Sir, Earl of Warwick (wor’rik). 


Guyon, Sir (gion). 


Haidee (hi-de’). 


Hales, The Ever-memecrable. 


Griin, Anastasius (i-ni-stii/se-oos griin). A nom | Wim/il-ton, Gail. A 


de plume of Anton Alexander von Auersperg (b. 
1806), a German poet, 

A person frequently referred to in 
Morton’s comedy, ‘‘ Speed the Plow,” but not in- 
troduced as éne of the dramatis personx. The so- 
licitude of Dame Ashfield, in this play, as to what 
will Mrs. Grundy say, has given the latter great 
celebrity, the interrogatory having acquired a pro- 
verbial currency. 

A divorced wife of 
See SABRINA. 

See WATER-BEGGARS. 


Locrine. 


speare’s play of this name, passing under the as- 
sumed name of Polydore, and supposed to be a son 
of Belarius. Guiderius, as well as Cymbeline, was 
a legendary or fabulous king of Britain. 

The name of a courtier, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet,” 

(3 “Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are favorable 
samples of the thorough-paced, time-serving court knave 
—servants of all work, ticketed, and to be hired for any 
hard or dirty job.” Cowden Clarke. 
Queen to King Arthur, 
celebrated for her amours with Lancelot du Lac 
andothers. Hence the name was frequently applied 
to any flighty woman. [Written also Guenever, 
Guinevere (gwin’e-veer’), Geneura (ge-nii/ra), Geni- 
evre, and Ginevra.] 

The imaginary hero of 
Swift’s celebrated satirical romance of “‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels.” He is represented as being first a sur- 
geon in London, and then a captain of several ships. 
After having followed the sea for some years, he 
makes in succession four extraordinary voyages, in 
the first of which he gets wrecked on the coast of 
Lilliput, a country inhabited by pygmies; in the 
second, he is thrown among the people of Brobding- 
nag, who are giants of a tremendous size; in the 
third, he is driven to Laputa, an empire of quack 
pretenders to science, knavish projectors, and sor- 
cerers; and in the fourth, he visits the Houyhnhnms, 
arace of horses endowed with reason. 
A character in one of the 
tales of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 
A marvelous island, fabled to 
float in the northern seas —a fiction probably based 
upon the existence of some partly submerged reef 
or shoal. The geographer Bureus placed this isl- 
and on his map in view of Stockholm, 
A hero whose adven- 
tures are related in the ancient German epic, the 
‘* Nibelungen Lied,” brother to Chriemhild. 
A Saxon swineherd, the thrall of Cedric of 
Rotherwood, in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” 
The heroine of an old Eng- 
lish comedy, long supposed to be the earliest in the 
language, but now ranked as the second in point of 
time. It was written, about 1561, by John Still, 
afterward Bishop of Bath and Wells. The plot 
turns upon the loss of a needle by Gammer Gurton, 
—a serious event at that period, especially in a re- 
mote village,—and the subsequent discovery of it 
sticking in the breeches of her man Hodge. 

The 


hero of a famous English legend, which celebrates 
his surpassing prowess and the wonderful achieve- 
ments by which he obtained the hand of his lady- 
love, the Fair Felice, as well as the adventures he 
subsequently met with in a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, and on his return home. He is reputed to 
have lived in the reign of the Saxon King Athelstan. 
The romance of Sir Guy, mentioned by Chaucer in 
the ‘“‘ Canterbury Tales,” can not be traced further 
back than the earlier part of the 14th century, His 
existence at any period is very doubtful. 

A knight whose adventures 
are related in the Second Book of Spenser’s “ Faéry 
Queen.” To him was assigned the task of bringing 
into subjection a witch, Acrasia, and of destroying 
her residence, the Bower of Bliss. Sir Guvon repre- 
sents the quality of Temperance in its largest 
sense ; meaning that virtuous self-government which 
holds in check not only the inferior sensual appe- 
tites, but also the impulses of passion and the moye- 
ments of revenge. 


H. 


Ffagen (hii/gen). The murderer of Siegfried, in 


the German epic, the ‘‘ Nibelungen Lied; ” —rep- 
resented as a pale-faced and one-eyed dwarf, who 
knows eyery thing, and whose sole desire is mis- 
chief. 

A beautiful young Greek girl, in 
Byron’s poem of ‘Don Juan.” 

A name often 
given to John Hales (1584-1656), an able scholar and 


Hamlet. 


Wandsome Englishman, The. 


Tians von Bippachk (hiins fon rip/pixk). 


Happy Valley, The. 
Hiird/eas-tle, Mir. (hiird/kis-sl). 


Hiir/le-quin (hiir/le-kin). 





Hiir’ley. 


1565 


seudonym adopted by Miss 
Mary Abigail Dodge, of Hamilton, Mass., a popular 
American writer of the present day. 

In Shakespeare’s tragedy of the same 
name, son to the former, and nephew to the reign- 
ing, King of Denmark, 


_ 37 “ This is that Hamlet the Dane whom we read of 
in our youth, and whom we seem almost to remember 
in our after-years; he who made that famous soliloquy 
on life, who gave the advice to the players, who thought 
‘this goodly frame, the earth, a sterile promontory, and 
this brave, o’erhanging firmament, the air, this majesti- 
cal roof, fretted with golden fire, a foul and pestilent 
congregation of vapors;’ whom ‘man delighted not, nor 
woman neither;’ he who talked with the grave-diggers, 
and moralized on Yorick’s skull; the schoolfellow of Ro- 
sencrantz and Guildenstern at Wittenberg; the friend of 
Horatio; the lover of Ophelia; he that was mad and sent 
to England; the slow avenger of his father’s death; who 
lived at the court of Horwendillus five hundred years be- 
fore we were born, but all whose thoughts we seem to 
know as well as we do our own, because we have read 
them in Shakespeare.” Hazlitt. 


(=~ The critics have been greatly divided in regard to 
Shakespeare's intent in this tragedy and character. Cole- 
ridge thinks that Shakespeare's purpose was ‘to exhibit 
a character flying from the sense of reality, and seeking 
a reprieve from the pressure of its duties in that ideal 
activity, the overbalance of which, with the consequent 
indisposition to action, is Hamlet's disease.” Hazlitt says, 
“It is not a character marked by strength of passion or 
will, but by refinement of thought and feeling. ... His 
ruling passion is to think, not to act; and any vague pre- 
tense that flatters this propensity instantly diverts him 
from his previous purposes.” In White's view, ‘* Ham- 
let is a man of contemplation, who is ever diverted 
from his purposed deeds by speculation upon their prob- 
able consequences or their past causes, unless he acts too 
quickly, and under too much excitement for any reflec- 
tion to present itself.” Goethe thought that Shakespeare 
designed to exhibit ‘* a lovely, pure, noble, and most moral 
nature, without the strength of nerve which forms a hero, 
sinking beneath a burden which it can not bear, and must 
not cast away.”’ According to Schlegel, ‘‘ the whole [play] 
is intended to show that a calculating consideration, which 
exhausts all the relations and possible consequences of a 
deed, must cripple the power of action.” 


A name given 
by Turenne to the celebrated Duke of Marlborough 
(1650-1722), who was no less distinguished for the 
singular graces of his person, than for his brilliant . 
courage and his consummate ability both as a sol- 
dier and a statesman. 

A fie- 


titious personage, to ask for whom was an old joke 
among the German students. ans is the German 
Jack, and Rippach is a village near Leipsic. 


Flansewwurst (hiins/woorst). A pantomimic charac- 


ter formerly introduced into German comedies, and 
originally intended as a caricature of the Italian 
Harlequin, but corresponding more particularly 
with the Italian Macaroni, the French Jean Potage, 
the English Jack Pudding, and the Dutch Pickel- 
herringe—all favorite characters with the lower 
classes of the population, and called after favorite 
national dishes. Hanswurst was noted for his clum- 
siness, his gormandizing appetite, and his Falstaff- 
jan dimensions. He was driven from the German 
stage by Gottsched, about the middle of the 18th 
century. 

In Johnson’s ‘‘ Rasselas,” 
a valley of delights, situated in Abyssinia, 

A character in 
Goldsmith’s comedy of ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer; ” 
— represented as prosy and hospitable. 

1. The name of a well- 
known character in the popular extemporized Ital- 
ian comedy, in which he originally figured as a 
servant of Pantalone, the comic representative of 
Venetian foibles, and as the lover of Columbina, or 
the arlichinetta. He appeared before the public 
with a shaven head, a masked face, unshod feet, and 
a coat of many colors. He also carried a light 
sword of lath, and his hat was in a deplorable con- 
dition. He was noted for his agility, and for being 
a great gourmand, though his gluttony had no effect 
upon the size of his person. In this character were 
satirized the roguery and drollery of the Berga- 
masks, who were proverbial for their intriguing 
knayery. Harlequin is accordingly represented as 
a simple, ignorant person, who tries very hard to be 
witty, even at the expense of being malicious. He 
is a parasite, cowardly, yet faithful and active, but 
easily induced, by fear or interest, to commit all 
sorts of tricks and knaveries. From the Italian 
stage, he was transferred to that of other countries. 
“In England, he was first introduced on the stage by 
Rich, in the 18th century. The harlequin, in its 
original conception, has almost ceased to possess a 
legitimate existence in comedy, being confined, at 
the present day, to the sphere of Christmas panto- 
mimes and puppet-shows. 

2. A celebrated punning nickname conferred up- 
on Robert Harley (1661-1724), Earl of Oxford. 
‘“The Man of Feeling,” in Mackenzie’s 
novel of the same name. 


divine of the church of England. The epithet of | Miir/lOwe, Cla-ris’s&. The heroine of Richard- 


‘‘ ever-memorable” was first applied to him after 
his decease, in the title prefixed to a collection of 
his writings, called his ‘‘ Golden Remains,” pub- 
lished in 1659. 


son’s novel entitled ‘‘ The History of Clarissa Har- 
lowe,” a young lady, who, to avoid a matrim)nial 
union to which her heart could not consent, and to 
which she was urged by her parents, casts herself 
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on the protection of a lover, who scandalously 
abuses the confidence she had reposed in him, and 
finally succeeds in gratifying his passion, though he 
had failed in insnaring her virtue. She rejects the 
reparation of marriage, which was at length ten- 
dered, and retires to a solitary abode, where she ex- 
pires overwhelmed with grief and shame. 
‘“* It was reserved to Richardson to show there is 

a chastity of the soul, which can beam out spotless and 
unsullied even after that of the person has been violated; 
and the dignity of Clarissa, under her disgrace and her 
misfortunes, reminds us of the saying of the ancient poet, 
that a good man, struggling with the tide of adversity, and 
surmounting it, was a sight upon which the immortal 
gods might look down with pleasure.” W. Scott. 
Hiar’old, Childe. The hero of Lord Byron’s 
poem, ‘* Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage; ” — repre- 
sented as a man of gentle birth, lofty bearing, and 
‘peerless intellect, who, having exhausted all the 
pleasures of youth and early manhood, and feeling 
the fullness of satiety, loathes his fellow-bacchanals, 
and the “laughing dames in whom he did delight.” 
To banish his disgust and melancholy, he deter- 
mines to travel; but, though he traverses some of 
the fairest portions of the earth, the feelings of bitter- 
ness and desolation still prey upon him, without for 
cne moment lightening the weight upon his heart, or 
enabling him to lose his own wretched identity. 

ga" “ Childe Harold may not be, nor do we believe he 
is, Lord Byron's very self; but he is Lord Byron’s picture, 
sketched by Lord Byron himself, arranged in a fancy 
dress, and disguised perhaps by some extrinsic attributes, 
but still bearing a sufficient resemblance to the original to 
warrant the conclusion that we have drawn.” W. Scott. 
Hiarpagon (ar/pii/gon’). The hero of Molitre’s 
comedy of ‘‘ L’Avare ;”?— represented as a wretch- 
ed miser, whose avarice has reached that point 
where it is without pride, and whose dread of los- 
ing his wealth has overpowered the desire of being 
thought to possess it. 

Harpagon is not more unlike to Jourdain ... than every one 
of Miss Austen’s young divines to all his reverend brethren. 

Macaulay. 
Hir’pi-er, or Hir’per. Some mysterious person- 
age referred to by the witches, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of ‘‘ Macbeth,” a. iv., sc. 1. Collier sug- 
gests that the word may be acorruption of harpy. 
The orthography of the first folio, and of the best 
modern editions, is Harpier. 
Har’ris, Mrs. An imaginary personage constantly 
referred to by Mrs. Gamp, the monthly nurse who 
figures in Dickens’s novel of ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit.” 
See GAmp, Mrs. SARAH, 

te “ Mrs. Harris was a glorious creation, or, rather, 
conception. Only, the numerous and respectable persons 
who bear that name must feel themselves aggrieved; for 
their very existence is now made a matter of doubt. By 
one breath of the magician, the solid flesh-and-blood of 
all the Harrises has been volatilized into an hypothetical 
phantom.” Fraser's Mag. 
Hatch’way, Lieutenant Jack. The name of a 
retired naval officer, on half pay, in Smollett’s 
novel, ‘‘ The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle.” He 
is represented as living with Commodore Trunnion 
as a companion, 

He who can read the calamities of Trunnion and Hatchway, 
when run away with by their mettled steeds, ... without a 
good hearty burst of honest laughter, must be well qualified 
to look sad and gentleman-like with Lord Chesterfield or 
Master Stephen. W. Scott. 
Mats and Caps. Popular names given to two 
political factions, by which Sweden was distracted 
in the middle of the 18th century. The former party 
was favorable to France, the latter was in the inter- 
est of Russia. They were both broken up, and 
their names prohibited in 1771, by Gustavus IIL, 
who desired to exclude foreign influence. 
Wat/ter-aick, Dirk. A thorough and desperate 
villain, in Scott’s novel of ‘‘ Guy Mannering.” 
Hav’e-lok the Dane. ([Fr. Havelok le Danois.] 
The hero of an early French romance, the original 
of an ancient English romance of the same name, 
founded upon astory of the Saxon era relating to 
the town of Grimsby, in Lincolnshire. 

Hawk/eye State. The State of Ilowa;— said to 
be so named after an Indian chief, who was once a 
terror to voyageurs to its borders. 

Heep, U-ri/ah. A dectestable character in Dick- 
ens’s novel of ‘“‘ David Copperfield,” who, under the 
garb of the most abject humility, conceals a diabolic 
hatred and malignity. ‘I am well aware,” quoth 
he, ‘‘that I am the umblest person going, let the 
other be who he may. My mother is likewise a 
very umble person. We live in a numble abode, 
Master Copperfield, but have much to be thankful 
for. My father’s former calling was umble; he was 
a sexton.” 

Méle-ma. 1. A lady in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream,” in love with Demetrius. 

2. The heroine of Shakespeare’s “ All’s Well 
that Ends Well,” in love with Bertram. 


02 “ There was never, perhaps, a more beautiful pic- 
ture of a woman's love, cherished in secret; not self- 
consuming in silent languishment; not pining in thought; 
not passive and ‘desponding over its idol;’ but patient 
and hopeful, strong in its own intensity, and sustained by 
its own fond faith. The situation of Helena is the 
most painful and degrading in which a woman can be 
placed. She is poor and lowly; she loves a man [Ber- 
tram] who is far her superior in rank, who repays her 
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Hél/e-na, The Patient. 
Hiel-ve!ti-d (hel-ve/shi-a). 


Hermann (hér/miin). 


Wer-mi/o-ne. 


Hé’ro. 


Hier Wrippa (ér trcp/pii’). 


Fat-bér'ni-a. 


love with indifference, and rejects her hand with scorn. 
She marries him against his will; he leaves her, with 
contumely, on the day of their marriage, and makes his 
return to her arms depend on conditions apparently im- 
possible, All the circumstances and details with which 
Helena is surrounded are shocking to our feelings, and 
wounding to our delicacy; and yet the beauty of the char- 
acter is made to triumph over all.” Mrs. Janieson. 
A character in an old 
popular tale, reproduced in Germany by Tieck. 
The Latin name of 
Switzerland, sometimes used in modern poetry. 
The hero of Goethe’s poem 
entitled ‘‘ Hermann und Dorothea.” 

(=~ The aim of the ‘‘ Hermann and Dorothea” is *‘in 
an epic crucible to free from its dross the pure human ex- 
istence of a small German town, and at the same time 
mirror in a small glass the great movements and changes 
of the world’s stage.” Goethe, Trans. 


Wér’mi-a. A lady, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer- 


Night’s Dream,” in love with Lysander. 
The heroine of the first three acts of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Winter’s Tale.” 

‘* She is the wife of Leontes, King of Sicilia, and, 
though in the prime of beauty and womanhood, is not 
represented in the first bloom of youth. Her husband, on 
slight grounds, suspects her of infidelity with his friend 
Polixenes, King of Bohemia. The suspicion once admit+ 
ted, and working on a jealous, passionate, and vindictive 
mind, becomes a settled and confirmed opinion. Hermi- 
one is thrown into a dungeon; her new-born infant is 
taken from her, and, by the order of her husband, frantic 
with jealousy, exposed to death on a desert shore; she is 
herself brought to a public trial for treason and inconti- 
nency, defends herself nobly, and is pronounced innocent 
by the oracle. But, at the very moment that she is ac- 
quitted, she learns the death of the prince, her son, who, 

* Conceiving the dishonor of his mother, 

Had straight declined, drooped, took it deeply, 

Fastened and fixed the shame on’tin himself, 

Threw off his spirit, appetite, and sleep, 

And downright languished.’ 
She swoons away with grief, and her supposed death con- 
cludes the third act. The two last acts are occupied with 
the adventures of her daughter Perdita; and with the res- 
toration of Perdita to the arms of her mother, and the 
reconciliation of Hermione and Leontes, the piece con- 
cludes. Such, in few words, is the dramatic situation. 
The character of Hermione exhibits what is never found 
in the other sex, but rarely in our own— yet sometimes; 
— dignity without pride, love without passion, and ten- 
derness without weakness.” Mrs. Jameson. 


Daughter to Leonato, and a friend of Bea- 
trice, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing.” 


ts “‘ The character of Hero is well contrasted with that 
of Beatrice, and their mutual attachment is very beauti- 
ful and natural. When they are both on the scene to- 
gether, Hero has but little to say for herself; Beatrice 
asserts the rule of a master-spirit, eclipses her by her 
mental superiority, abashes her by her raillery, dictates 
to her, answers for her, and would fain inspire her gentle- 
hearted cousin with some of her own assurance. ... But 
Shakespeare knew well how to make one character sub- 
ordinate to another, without sacrificing the slightest por- 
tion ofits effect ; and Hero, added to her grace and softness, 
and all the interest which attaches to her as the senti- 
mental heroine of the play, possesses an intellectual 
beauty of her own. When she has Beatrice at an advan- 
tage, she repays her, with interest, in the severe, but most 
animated and elegant picture she draws of her cousin’s 

imperious character and unbridled levity of tongue.” 
Mrs. Jameson. 


Hér’on, Robert. A pseudonym under which John 


Pinkerton (1758-1826) published a work, entitled 
“Letters on Literature,” distinguished for its 
strange system of spelling, as well as for the sin- 
gular opinions advanced in it on the value of the 
Greek and Roman writers. 


Hero of the Nile. An epithet often given to Horatio 


Nelson (1758-1805), the illustrious naval commander 
ot England, who, on the Ist of August, 1798, with 
a greatly inferior force, attacked, and nearly de- 
stroyed, a French fleet under the command of Bru- 
eys, in Aboukir Bay. 

The name of one of 
the characters in Rabelais’s ‘‘ Pantagruel.”’ 

(=~ “ Her Trippa is undoubtedly Henricus Cornelius 
Agrippa burlesqued. Her is Henricus, or Herricus, or 
perhaps alludes to Herr, because he was a German, and 
Agrippa is turned into Zrippa,to play upon the word 
tripe.” Motteux. 


Hi/a-wii/tha. A mythical personage of miraculous 


birth, believed by the North American Indians to 
have been sent among them to clear their rivers, 
forests, and fishing-grounds, and to teach them the 
arts of peace. The story of Hiawatha has been 
made the subject of a poem by Longfellow. 

The Latin name of Ireland, often 
used in modern poetry. 


Hick/a-thrift, Thomas, or Jack. The name of 


a famous character in the popular legendary liter- 
ature of England. He is described as a poor labor- 
er of the time of William the Conqueror, and the 
possessor of superhuman strength, which enabled 
him to accomplish achievements so wonderful, and 
of such public importance and benefit, that he was 
knighted by his grateful king, and made governor 
of East Anglia, or Thanet. See Quar. Rev., No. xli. 
art. Vv. 

When a man sits down to write a history, though it be but 
the history of Jack Hickathrift or Tom Thumb, he knows no 


more than his heels what lets and confounded hinderances he 
is to meet with in his way. Sterne. 


EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


Highland Mary. Mary Campbell, Burns’s first 
love, the subject of some of his most beautiful 
songs, and of the elegy, ‘‘ To Mary in Heaven.” 

Hip-pol’/y-ta. Queen of the Amazons, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 

BWis-pa/ni-a. The ancient Latin name of Spain, 
sometimes used in modern poetry. 

H6b/bi-did/ance. The name of one of the fiends 
mentioned by Shakespeare in ‘‘ Lear” (a, iv., sc. 1), 
and taken from the history of the Jesuits’ impostures. 
See FLIBBERTIGIBBET. | Written Hopdanceina, iii., 
sc, 6, 

J Hobbididance, prince of dumbness. Shak. 


H6b/gSb/lim. A name formerly given to the merry 
spirit usually called Puck, or Robin Goodfellow. 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 
You do their work, and they shall have good luck. Shak. 
te ‘* Goblin is the French gobelin, German kobold ; 
Hob is Rob, Robin, Bob; just as Hodge is Roger.” 
Keightley. 

Ho0’/eus, Hiim’/phrey. A nickname used to desig- 
nate the Duke of Marlborough, in Arbuthnot’s 
“ History of John Bull.” 

Hddge. The goodman of Gammer Gurton, in the 
old play of ‘‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” See Gur- 
TON, GAMMER. 

EF#édeken (hi/de-ken), [Ger., Little Hat.] <A fa- 
mous German kobold, or domestic fairy-servant ; — 
so called because he always wore a little felt hat 
pulled down over his face. 

TI6l/o-fér’négs. 1. The name of a pedant living in 
Paris, under whose care Gargantua, in Rabelais’s ro- 
mance of this name, is placed for instruction. 

2. A schoolmaster, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Love’s La- 
bor’s Lost.” 


(= ‘‘ Under the name of Holofernes, Shakespeare rid- 
icules John Florio (d. 1625), the philologist and lexicogra- 
pher, called by himself‘ the Resolute.’ ... The character 
of Holofernes, however, while it caricatures the peculiar 
folly and ostentation of Florio, holds up to ridicule, at the 
same time, the general pedantry and literary affectations 
of the age; and amongst these, very particularly, the ab- 
surd innovations which Lilly had introduced.” Drake. 


Holy Alliance. See Hoty ALLIANCE in Dict. 

Holy City. A designation bestowed by various na- 
tions upon the city which is regarded as the center 
of their religious worship and traditions. By the 
Jews and Christians, Jerusalem is so called. By 
the Mohammedan nations, the name is applied to 
Mecca and Medina. By the inhabitants of Hindos- 
tan, Benares is regarded as the Holy City. 

Holy Graal. See St. GRAAL. 

Holy Island. A name formerly given to Ireland, 
on account of its innumerable multitude of Saints. 
Ifoly Land, A name commonly applied to Pales.. 

tine ; — first given to it in Zech. ii. 12. = 

Iloly Maid of Kent. Elizabeth Barton, a woman 
once popularly believed to possess miraculous en- 
dowments, and to be an instrument of divine revela- 
tion. She was beheaded at Tyburn, on the 21st April, 
1534, for high treason in having predicted that direful 
calamities would befall the English nation, and that 
Henry VIIL. would die a speedy and violent death, 
if he should divorce Queen Catharine and marry 
Anne Boleyn, 

Honeycomb, Will. One of the members of the 
imaginary club, by whom the “ Spectator” was pro- 
fessedly edited. » He is distinguished for his graceful 
affectation, courtly pretension, and knowledge of the 
gay world. 

Honeyed Teacher. An appellation bestowed 
upon St. Bernard (1091-1153), one of the most dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics of the middle ages. 

Ho6n/ey-wood. A character in Goldsmith’s com- 
edy of ‘‘ The Good-Natured Man; — distinguished 
for his exaggerated generosity and self-abnegation, 

Hood, Robin. See Rosin Hoop. 

Hook’/er, The Judicious. Richard Hooker, an 
eminent English divine (1553-1600), to whom the 
surname of Zhe Judicious has been given on ac~ 
count of his learning and judgment. Of his 
“Keclesiastical Polity,” Pope Clement VIII. said, 
“There are in it such seeds of eternity as will con- 
tinue till the last fire shall devour all learning.” 

Hookey Walk’er (wawk’/er). The popular name 
of a Londoner, whose real name was John Walker, 
and who often forms a subject of allusion when the 
testimony of a person of tried and well-known ve- 
racity is impeached. 

t= ‘John Walker was an out-door clerk at Longman, 
Clementi, & Co.'s, in Cheapside, where a great number 
of persons were employed; and ‘Old Jack,’ who had a 
crooked or hooked nose, occupied the post of a spy upon 
their aberrations, which were manifold. Of course it was 
for the interest of the surveillants [sic] to throw discredit 
upon all Jack’s reports to the head of the firm; and num- 
bers could attest that those reports were fabrications, 
however true. Jack, somehow or other, was constantly 
outvoted, his evidence superseded, and of course disbe- 
lieved; and thus his occupation ceased, but not the fame 
of ‘ Hookey Walker.’” Jon Bee (i. e., John Badcock). 


Hoosier State (hdo/zhur). The State of Indiana, 
the inhabitants of which are often called Hoosiers. 
This word is a corruption of husher, formerly a 
common term for a bully, throughout the West. 

Hop-o’-my-Thumb. A character in the tales of 
the nursery, often confounded with Tom Thumb, 
See THuMB, Tom, 


* 





wolf, food, foot; farl,ryde, 
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i, 


Hobr/i-eon. 


OF THE NOTED NAMES OF FICTION, ETC. 


Wo-ra/ti-o (ho-ra/shi-o). A friend to Hamlet, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of this name. 
A fanciful name sometimes given to 
Lake George, and commonly supposed to be the 
original Indian name, but really an invention of the 
American novelist, J. F. Cooper. The ancient Iro- 
quois name of this lake was Andialarocte, which 
means ‘there the lake shuts itself.” The French 
missionary, Father Jogues, called it Saint Sacre- 
ment, because he discovered it on the eve of that fes- 
tival of that saint. W. L. Stone. 
Horn, King. See Krinc Horn. 
Hor/ner, Jack. The name of acelebrated person- 
age in the literature of the nursery. The full his- 
tory of his ‘‘ witty tricks and pleasant pranks ” is 
given in Halliwell’s ‘‘ Nursery Rhymes of England.” 
“No, I ain’t, sir,” replied the fat boy, starting up from a re- 
mote corner, where, like the patron saint of fat boys,—the 
immortal Horner, —he had been devouring a Christmas pie, 
though not with the coolness and deliberation which charac- 
terized that young gentleman’s proceeding. Dickens. 
(> According to a writer in ‘‘ Notes and Queries” 
(xvi. 156), ‘‘ There is a tradition in Somersetshire that 
the Abbot of Glastonbury, hearing that Henry VIII. had 
spoken with indignation of his building such a kitchen as 
the king could not burn down, —it being domed over with 
stone, — sent up his steward, Jack Horner, to present the 
king with an acceptable dish; viz., a dish, which, when 
the crust was lifted up, was found to contain deeds trans- 
ferring twelve manors to his sovereign; and that, as Jack 
Horner traveled up to town in the abbot’s wagon, he lifted 
up the crust, and stole out the gift of the manor of Wells, 
still possessed by his descendants, and, when he returned, 
told the abbot that the king had given it to him, but was 
found, or suspected, to have imposed upon his patron. 
Hence the satire vested under the nursery lines, — 
* Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner [viz., that of the wagon] 
oe his Christmas pie; 
e putin his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum [the deeds of the manor of Wells], 
And said, ‘*‘ What a brave boy am I!”’” 
Another correspondent of the same work (xvii. 83) gives 
a different version of this story. ‘* When the monasteries 
and their property were seized, orders were given that 
the title-deeds of the abbey estates at Wells, which were 
very extensive and valuable, and partly consisted of a 
sumptuous grange built by abbot John Sellwood, should 
be given up to the commissioners. After some delay, it 
was determined by the Abbot of Glastonbury to give them 
up; and, for want of a safe mode of conveying them, it 
was decided that the most likely to avoid their being 
seized by any but those for whom they were intended, 
was to send them in a pasty, which should be forwarded 
as a present to one of the commissioners in London. The 
safest messenger, and least likely to excite suspicion, was 
considered to be a lad named Jack Horner, who was a 
son of poor parents living in the neighborhood of the 
grange. The lad set out on his journey on foot, laden 
with the pasty. It was a weary road, and, England not 
being so thickly inhabited as now, he sat down to rest in 
as snug a corner as he could find by the wayside. Hunger, 
too, overcame him, and he was at a loss what to do, when 
he bethought himself that there would be no harm in tast- 
ing ever so little of the pasty which he was carrying. He 
therefore inserted his thumb under the crust, when, lo! 
there was nothing but parchments. Whether that allayed 
his hunger then or not, I can not say; but, although he 
could not read or understand these parchments, yet he 
thought they might be valuable. He therefore took one 
of the parchments and pocketed it, and pursued his jour- 
ney with the rest of his pasty. Upon his delivering his 
parcel, it was perceived that one of the chief deeds (the 
deeds of the Wells Abbey estates) was missing; and, as 
it was thought that the abbot had withheld it, an order 
was straightway sent for his execution. But the sequel 
was, that, after the monasteries were despoiled, there 
was found in the possession of the family of Jack Horner 
a piece of parchment which was, in fact, the title-deed of 
Wells Abbey and lands; and that was ‘the plum’ which 
little Jack Horner had unwittingly become possessed of. 
The abbot Whiting was executed for withholding the deeds, 
This is the tale as told to me.” 
Wornie, Auld. See AuLD HORNIE. 
Horse Latitudes. A name given by seamen toa 
bank or region of calms in the Atlantic Ocean, about 
the parallel of 30-35° W. The name is said to be 
derived from the circumstance that vessels person! 
bound from New England to the West Indies, wit 
a deck load of horses, were often delayed in this 
calm belt of Cancer, and, for want of water, were 
obliged to throw the animals overboard. 
Hor-tén/si-o (hor-tén/shi-o). A suitor to Bianca, 
in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew.” 
H6t/spur. An appellation for a person of a warm 
or vehement disposition, and therefore given to the 
famous Harry Perey. The allusion is to one who 
rides in hot haste, or spurs hotly. 
House of Fame. The title of a celebrated poem 
of Chaucer’s, and the name of a magnificent palace 
described in it as built upon a mountain of ice, 
and supported by rows of pillars, on which are 
inscribed the names of the most illustrious poets. 
Here the goddess Fame, seated on her throne, dis- 
penses her capricious and unjust judgments to the 
crowds who come to solicit her favors. 
Houyhnhnms. A name given by Swift, in his 
imaginary ‘‘ Travels of Lemuel Gulliver,” to a race 
of horses endowed with reason. The word seems 
intended to be suggestive of the whinnying of a 
horse. It is a dissyllable, and may be pronounced 
hoo-inmz/, or hdo/inmz; but the voice should prop- 
erly be quavered in sounding the n. 


Nay, would kind Jove my organs so dispose 
To hymn harmonious Houyhninms through the nose, 


Hub of the Universe. 


Hiu/di-bras. 


Hugh of Lincoln (ht, link/un). 


Egon (ii/gin’). 


Huguenot Pope, The. 


Hiuon of Bordeaux, Sir (bor/do’). 


I'd call thee Houyhnhnm, that high-sounding name; 
Thy children’s noses all should twang the same. Pope. 


If the Houyhnhnms should ever catch me, and, finding me 
eerie) vicious and unmanageable, send a man-tamer to 

arey-fy me, I’ll tell you what drugs he would have to take, 
O. W. Holmes. 
A burlesque and popular 
designation of Boston, Mass., originating with the 
American humorist, O. W. Holmes. 
The title and hero of a celebrated 
satirical poem by Samuel Butler. Hudibras is a 
Presbyterian justice, of the time of the Common- 
wealth, who, fired with the same species of mad- 
ness as the Don Quixote of Cervantes, sets out (in 
company with his squire, Ralph, an Independent 
clerk, with whom he is almost always engaged in 
controversy) to correct abuses, and to enforce the 
observance of the strict laws enacted by Parliament 
for the suppression of the sports and amusements 
of the people. 

tS Butler is said to have taken the name of his hero 
from the old romances of chivalry, Sir Hugh de Bras 
being the appellation of one of the knights of Arthur's 
fabulous Round Table. 


and how he would have to use them. 


Wug’gins and Mig’gins, A jocular embodiment 


of vulgar pretension. 
Whitford and Mitford joined the train, 
Huggins and Muggins from Chick Lane, 
And Clutterbuck, who got a sprain 
Before the plug was found. Rejected Addresses. 
{= _ It has been suggested that these names are a cor- 
ruption of Hooge en Mogende (high and mighty), words 
occurring in the style of the States General of Holland, 
much ridiculed by English writers of the latter part of the 
17th century, as, for example, in the following couplet :— 
But I have sent him for a token 
To your Low-Country Hogen Mogen. Hudibras. 
(~ “‘ Although we have never felt the least inclination 
to indulge iv conjectural etymology, we can not refrain, 
for once, from noticing the curious coincidence between 
the names ct Odin’s ravens, Hugin and Munin, Mind and 
Memory, and those of two personages who figure so often 
in our comic literature as Messrs. Huggins and Muggins.” 
Blackwell. 


A legendary 
personage, who forms the subject of Chaucer’s 
‘¢ Prioress’s Tale,” and also of an ancient English 
ballad. The story has its origin in the chronicle of 
Matthew Paris, who, in his account of the reign of 
Henry III., relates that, in the year 1255, the Jews 
of Lincoln stole a boy named Hugh, of the age of 
eight years, whom, after torturing for ten days, they 
crucified before a large class of their people, in 
contempt of the death of the Founder of Christian- 
ity. Eighteen of the richest and most distinguished 
Jews of Lincoln were hanged for participation in 
this murder, while the body of the child was buried, 
with the honors of a martyr, in Lincoln Cathedral. 
The story has been generally discredited by modern 
historians. Wordsworth has given a modernized 
version of Chaucer’s tale. 
A kind of evil spirit, in the pop- 
ular superstition of France—a sort of ogre made 
use of to frighten children, It has been said that 
from him the French Protestants were called Hu- 
guenots, on account of the desolation resulting from 
the religious wars which were imputed to them; but 
the assertion is an incorrect one. 
A title bestowed upon 
Philippe de Mornay (1549-1623), a distinguished 
French nobleman, and an able supporter of the Prot- 
estant cause, on account of the ability of his argu- 
ments and the weight of his personal influence in 
behalf of the reformed religion. 

The hero 


of one of the romances of chivalry bearing his 
name. He is represented as having been a great 
favorite of Oberon, the Fairy King. An abstract 
of this romance may be found in Dunlop’s ‘‘ History 
of Fiction,” or in Keightley’s ‘“‘ Fairy Mythology.” 
The adventures of Sir Huon form the subject of 
Wieland’s beautiful poem of ‘‘ Oberon,” known to 
the English reader by Sotheby’s translation. 


Hfir/lo-thriim/’/bo. The chief character in a play 


entitled ‘‘Hurlothrumbo, or the Supernatural,” by 
Samuel Johnson (d. 1773), an English actor and dra- 
matic writer. The whimsicalness and originality of 
this play, which is an absurd compound of extraya- 
gant incidents and unconnected dialogues, gave it 
great success. 


Consider, then, before, like Hurlothrumbo, 
You aim your club at any creed on earth, 
That, by the simple accident of birth, 
You might have been high-priest to Mumbo Jumbo. Hood. 


I. 


Iieh/i-mo (yXk/{-mo). The name of an Italian vil- 


lain, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Cymbeline,” celebrated for 
the art, address, audacity, and ill success, with 
which he attempts the chastity of Imogen, the wife 
of Posthumus, and for the daring imposture by 
which he conceals the defeat of his project. 


Iago (e-ii/go). The “ancient,” or ensign, of Othello, 


in Shakespeare’s tragedy of this name, “a being of 
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motiveless malignity, passionless, self-possessed, 
skeptical of all truth and purity—the abstract of 
the reasoning power in the highest state of activity, 
but without love, without veneration, a being next 
to devil, and only not quite devil, and yet a charac- 
ter which Shakespeare has attempted and executed 
without scandal.” 

-§éxr/na. The beautiful wife of Gorlois, Duke of 
Tintadiel, or Tintaggel, in Cornwall, and mother of 
the illustrious Arthur, by Uther, a legendary king 
of Britain, whom Merlin, the renowned magician, 
changed into the semblance of Gorlois, and thus 
enabled him to circumvent the duke’s wife, for 
whom he had conceived a violent passion. [Written 
also Tgerne and Yguerne.] 

Hluminated Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Jiluminatus.] 

1. A title bestowed upon Raymond Lulle, or Lully 
(1235-1315), a distinguished scholastic, and author 
of the system called ‘‘ Ars Lulliana,” which was 
taught throughout Europe for several centuries, and 
the purpose of which was to prove that the mysteries 
of faith are not contrary to reason. 

2. A title conferred upon John Tauler (1294-1361), 
a celebrated German mystic. 

3. An honorary appellation given to Francois de 

Mairone (d. 1327), a French religious writer. 

Im /o-gén. The wife of Posthumus, and the daughter 
of Cymbeline by a deceased wife, in Shakespeare’s 
play of this name. She is distinguished for her un- 
alterable fidelity to her husband under the most try- 
ing circumstances. ‘‘ Of all Shakespeare’s women,” 
says Hazlitt, ‘‘ she is, perhaps, the most tender and 
the most artless.” 

Imperial City. One of the names by which Rome 
—for many ages the seat of empire —is familiarly 
known. 

nd. A poetical contraction of India, 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind,... 
Satan exalted sat. Milton. 

In/golds-b¥, Thomas. A pseudonym adopted 
by the Rey. Richard Barham (1788-1845), author of a 
series of humorous tales in verse, entitled ‘‘ The 
Ingoldsby Legends”? — wild and wondrous stories 
of chivalry, witchcraft, and diablerie, related in 
singularly rich and flexible meter, and in language 
in which the intermixture of the modern cant phrase 
of society with antiquarian pedantry produces a 
truly comic effect. 

Innocents, The. A name given, from early times, 
to the infants whom Herod massacred at Bethlehem. 
They were termed in Latin innocentes, from in, not, 
and nocere, to hurt. These harmless ones were re- 
vered by the church from the first, and honored, on 
the third day after Christmas, as martyrs in will; 
and with them were connected many strange obser- 
vances, such as the festival of the boy-bishop, and, 
in opposition to this, the whipping children out of 
their beds on that morning. In the modern church, 
the feast of the Holy Innocents is celebrated as a 
special holiday by the young, and many curious and 
sportive customs connected with it prevail in Cath- 
olic countries. The relics of the Holy Innocents 
were great favorites in the middle ages. ‘The Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents is the subject of a poem by 
John Baptist Marino (1569-1625), the Italian poet. 

Invincible Armada, See ARMADA. 

Invincible Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Invincibilis.] 
An appellation conferred upon William of Occam, 

_ acelebrated English scholastic of the 14th century. 

I/ras. An attendant on Cleopatra, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra.” 

Irish Agitator, The. An epithet applied to Daniel 
O’Connell (1775-1847), the leader of the political 
movements in Ireland for the emancipation of Roman 
Catholics from civil disabilities, and for the repeal 
of the Act of Union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, which was passed on the 2d of July, 1800. 

Iron City. A name popularly given, in the United 
States, to Pittsburg, Pa., a city distinguished for its 
numerous and immense iron manufactures. 

Iron Duke. A familiar title given to the Duke of 
Wellington. According to the Rev. G. R. Gleig, this 
sobriquet arose out of the building of an iron steam- 
boat, which plied between Liverpool and Dublin, and 
which its owners called the ‘‘ Duke of Wellington.” 
The term ‘‘Iron Duke” was first applied to the 
vessel; and by and by, rather in jest than in earnest, 
it was transferred to the Duke himself. It had no 
reference whatever, at the outset, to any peculiarities 
or assumed peculiarities, in his disposition ; though, 
from the popular belief that he never entertained a 
single generous feeling toward the masses, it is 

_sometimes understood as a figurative allusion to 
his supposed hostility to the interests of the lower 
orders. 

Iron Hand, The. A surname of Gottfried, or 
Goetz, von Berlichingen, a famous predatory bur- 
grave of the 16th century, who, at the siege of Lands- 
hut, lost his right hand, which was replaced by one 
of iron, yet shown at Jaxthausen. Goethe has made 
him the subject of an historic drama, 

Iron Mask, The. See MASK, IRON. 

Ironside. 1. (Sir.) A knight of the Round Table. 

2. An epithet conferred upon Edmund II. (989- 

1016), King of the Anglo-Saxons, on account either 
of his great strength, or else of the armor which he 
wore. [Written also Jronsides.] 
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3. (Nestor.) A name under which Sir Richard E-thii/ri-el. [Heb., the discovery of God.] In Mil- 


Steele, assuming the character of an astrologer, set 
up “The Guardian.” In accordance with this ficti- 
tious character, he issued predictions, one of which, 
announcing the death of a person called Partridge, 
once a shoemaker, but at the time the conductor of 
an Astrological Almanac, led to a controversy, 
which was supported with great humor by Swift 
and other wags. See BICKERSTAFF. 

Ironsides. 1. A name given to the English soldiers 
who served under Cromwell at Marston Moor, on 
account of the great victory they there gained over 
the royalist forces, a victory which gave them a 
world-wide renown for invincible courage and de- 
termination. 

2. An appellation popularly conferred upon the 
United States frigate ‘‘ Constitution.” See OLD 
IRONSIDES. , 

Irrefragable Doctor. [Lat. Doctor TIrrefragabi- 
lis.] An honorary title bestowed upon Alexander 
Hales, an English friar of the 13th century, distin- 
guished as a scholastic divine and philosopher. 

Is’a-béV1a. 1. Sister to Claudio, in Shakespeare’s 
‘(Measure for Measure,” and the heroine of the 
drama. See ANGELO. 

2. The lady-love of Zerbino, in Ariosto’s poem of 
“ Orlando Furioso.” ¥ 

Island of Lanterns. [Fr. Z’/le des Lanternes.] 
In the celebrated satire of Rabelais, an imaginary 
country inhabited by false pretenders to knowledge, 
called Lanternois. This name was probably sug- 
gested by the ‘City of Lanterns,” in the Greek 
romance of Lucian. See Ciry OF LANTERNS. 

Isle of Saints. [Lat. Jnsula Sanctorum.] A name 
by which Ireland was designated in the middle 
ages, on account of the rapid progress which Chris- 
tianity made in that country, and the number of 
learned ecclesiastics which it furnished. See HoLy 
ISLAND. 

Island of St. Brain’dan. A marvelous flying 
island, the subject of many traditions, represented 
as about ninety leagues in length, lying beyond the 
Canaries. This island appears on most of the maps 
of the time of Columbus, and is laid down in a 
French geographical chart of as late a date as 1755, 
in which it is placed 5° W. of the island of Ferro, in 
lat. 299 N. The name St. Brandan, or Borandan, 
given to this imaginary island, is said to be derived 
from an Irish abbot who flourished in the 6th cen- 
tury, and concerning whose voyage in search of the 
Islands of Paradise, many legends are related. 
Many expeditions were sent forth in quest of this 
mysterious island, the last being from Spain in 1721; 
but it always eluded the search. The Spaniards 
believe this lost island to be the retreat of their King 
Rodrigo; the Portuguese assign it to their Don Se- 
bastian. ‘Its reality,” says Irving, ‘‘ was for a 
long time a matter of firm belief. The public, after 
trying all kinds of sophistry, took refuge in the su- 
pernatural to defend their favorite chimera. They 
maintained that it was rendered inaccessible to 
mortals by divine providence, or by diabolical 
magic. Poetry, it is said, has owed to this popular 
belief one of its beautiful fictions; and the garden 
of Armida, where Rinaldo was detained enchanted, 
and which Tasso places in one of the Canary Isles, 
has been identified with the imaginary San Boran- 
dan.” The origin of this illusion has been ascribed 
to certain atmospherical deceptions, like that of the 
Fata Morgana. 

Island of the Seven Cities. An imaginary isl- 
and, the subject of one of the popular traditions 
concerning the ocean, which were current in the time 
of Columbus. It is represented as abounding in 
gold, with magnificent houses and temples, and 
high towers that shone at a distance. The legend 
relates that at the time of the conquest of Spain and 
Portugal by the Moors, when the inhabitants fled in 
every direction to escape from slavery, seven bish- 
ops, followed by a great number of people, took 
shipping, and abandoned themselves to their fate 
upon the high seas. After tossing about for a time, 
they landed upon an unknown island in the midst of 
the ocean. Here the bishops burned the ships to pre- 
vent the desertion of their followers, and founded 
seven cities. This mysterious island is said to have 
been visited at different times by navigators, who, 
however, were never permitted to return. 

Islands of the Blessed. [Gr. Tov Makapwv 
Nijcot, Lat. Fortunate Insulz.] In ancient poetry, 
imaginary islands in the west, whither the favorites 
of the gods were conveyed without dying. The 
name first occurs in Hesiod’s ‘‘ Works and Days.” 
Herodotus applies the name to an oasis in the desert 
of Africa. It is also of common occurrence in mod- 
ern literature. 

Their place of birth alone is mute 


To sounds that echo further west 


Than your sires’ Jslands of the Blessed. Byron. 


Is/ra-feel. In Mohammedan mythology, the name of |’ 


the angel whose office it will be to sound the trum- 
pet at the resurrection. He is said to have the most 
melodious voice of any of God’s creatures. 

Italian Moliére, The. A title given to Charles 
Goldoni (1707-1793), a distinguished Italian dramatist. 

Italian Pindar. A name given to Gabriel Chia- 
brera (1552-1637), a celebrated Italian lyric poet, and 
one of the best modern imitators of Pindar. 





i/van-hoe. 


Hvanovitch, Hvam (e-vin/ e-viin/o-vitch). 


Jack and Gill. 


Jack-in-the-Green. 





Jack the Giant-killer. 


ton’s ‘“‘ Paradise Lost,” an angel commissioned by 
Gabriel to search through paradise, in company 
with Zephon, to find Satan, who had eluded the 
vigilance of the angelic guard, and effected an en- 
trance into the garden. 
Him... they found, 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 
Assaying by his devilish art to reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illusions as he list, phantasms and dreams; 
Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 
The animal spirits.... 
Him thus intent, /thuriel with his spear 
Touched lightly; for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns, 
Of force, to its own likeness: up he starts, 
Discovered and surprised. Par. Lost, B. IV. 
Such spirits have nothing to do with the detecting spear of 
Ithuriel. Macaulay. 


The hero of Sir Walter Scott’s novel of 
the same name. 

An im- 
aginary personage, who is the embodiment of the 
peculiarities of the Russian people, in the same way 
as John Bull represents the English, and Johnny 
Crapaud the French character, He is described as 
a lazy, good-natured person. 


J. 


Characters in an ancient and pop- 
ular nursery song. 


tS “ Julienne was in vogue among the Norman fami- 
lies, and it long prevailed in England as Julyan ; and, in- 
deed, it became so common as Gillian, that Jill [or Gill] 
was the regular companion of Jack, as still appears in 
nursery rhyme, though now this good old form has en- 
tirely disappeared, except in the occasional un-English 
form of Juliana.” Yonge. 


Jack and the Beansstalk. A legend of the nur- 


sery, which, like Jack the Giant-killer, is of ancient, 
and probably of Teutonic, origin. A boy was sent 
by his mother to sell a cow, and met with a butcher, 
to whom he parted with her for a few colored beans. 
His mother was very angry, and threw them away. 
One of them fell into the garden, and grew so 
rapidly in one night, that in the morning the top 
reached the heavens. Jack ascended the vine, and 
came to an extensive country. After divers adyen- 
tures, a fairy met him, and directed him to the house 
of a giant, from whom he acquired great wealth. 
He descended the vine, and as the giant attempted 
to follow him, he seized his hatchet and cut away 
the vine, when the giant fell and was killed. Jack 
and his mother lived afterward in comfort. 


Jack, Colomel. The hero of De Foe’s novel entitled 


“The History of the Most Remarkable Life and Ex- 
traordinary Adventures of the truly Hon. Colonel 
Jacque, vulgarly called Colonel Jack”—a thief, 
whose portrait is drawn with great power. 
A character—a puppet — 
in the May-day games of England. Dr. Owen Pugh 
says that Jack-in-the-Green, on May-day, was once 
a pageant representing Melva, or Melvas, king of the 
country now called Somersetshire, disguised in 
green boughs, as he lay in ambush to steal King 
Arthur's wife, as she went out hunting. 

Yesterday, being May-day, the more secluded parts of the 
metropolis were visited by Jack-in-the-Green, and the usual 
group of grotesque attendants. London Times, 1844. 


Jack of New/’bur-y. A title given to John Winch- 


comb, the greatest clothier in England, in the time 
of Henry VIII. He kept one hundred looms in his 
own house at Newbury, and armed and clothed at 
his own expense one hundred of his men, to march 
in the expedition against the Scots at Flodden 
Field. 
The name of a famous 
hero in the literature of the nursery, the subject of 
one of the Teutonic or Indo-European legends, 
which have become nationalized in England and 
America, 
While he [Junius] walks, like Jack the Giant-killer, in a coat 
of darkness, he may do much mischief with little strength. 
Johnson. 
(=> ‘Before we dismiss the giganticide, we must re- 
mark that most of his giants rest upon good romance au- 
thority; or, to speak more correctly, Jack’s history is a 
popular and degraded version of the traditions upon which 
our earliest romances are founded.” Quar. Rev. ** Notonly 
single words come to attest our common ancestry; but 
many a nursery legend, or terse fable, crops out in one 
ountry after another, either in lofty mythology or homely 
ousehold tale. For instance, the Persian trick of Ameen 
and the Ghool recurs in the Scandinavian Visit of Thor to 
Loki, which has come down to Germany in the Brave Little 
Tailor, and to us in Jack the Giant-killer.” Yonge. ‘Our 
Jack the Giant-killer . . . is clearly the last modern trans- 
mutation of the old British legend, told in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, of Corineus the Trojan, the companion of the 
Trojan Brutus when he first settles in Britain ; which 
Corineus, being a very strong man, and particularly 
good-humored, is satisfied with being king of Cornwall, 
and killing out the aboriginal giants there, leaving to 
Brutus all the rest of the island, and only stipulating, 
that, whenever there is a peculiarly difficult giant in any 


Jaf/fier. 


Jaques (zhak). 


Jénk/ims. <A popular cant personi 


Je-r6n/i-mo, or Hi/er-6n’y-mo. 


Jés’/saamy Bride. 


Jés/si-ea. 


Jewish Pla/’to, The. 


Jewkes, Mrsa(juks). 
Jew, The Wandering. 





EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


part of Brutus's dominions, he shall bé sent for to finisli 
the fellow.” Masson. 


Jack-with-the-Lantern. In the superstition of 


former times, an evil spirit who delighted in leading 
benighted and unwary travelers astray from their 
path, by assuming the appearance of alight like that 
of a candle. This superstition, as is well known, 
had its origin in the ignis fatwus, a luminous meteor 
seen in summer nights over morasses, grave-yards, 
and other spots where there is a great accumulation 
of animal or vegetable substances, and caused, as 
is supposed, by the spontaneous inflammation of a 
gaseous compound of phosphorus and hydrog>ny 
resulting from their decomposition. a Oe ik 
A character in Otway’s ‘Venice Pre- 


A lord attending upon the exiled 
Duke, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ As You Like It.” 


ie _ “Jaques is the only purely contemplative charac- 
ter in Shakespeare. Hethinks, and does—nothing. His 
whole occupation is to amuse his mind, and he is totally 
regardless of his body and his fortunes. He is the prince 
of philosophical idlers; his only passion is thought; he 
sets no value on any thing but as it serves as food for re- 
flection. He can ‘suck melancholy out of a song, as a 
weasel sucks eggs:’ the motley fool, ‘who morals on the 
time,’ is the greatest prize he meets with in the forest. He 
resents Orlando's passion for Rosalind as some disparage- 
ment of his own passion for abstract truth; and leaves 
the Duke, as soon as he is restored to his sovereignty, to 
seek his brother, who has quitted it and turned hermit.” 
Hazlitt. ‘Jaques is a morose, cynical, querulous old fel- 
low, who has been a bad young one. He does not have 
sad moments, but ‘sullen fits,’ as the Duke says. His 
melancholy is morbid, and is but the fruit of that utter 
loss of mental tone which results from years of riot and 
debauchery. He has not a tender spot in his heart. There 
is not a gentle act attributed to him, or a generous senti- 
poe or a kind word put into his mouth by Shakespeare.” 

ile. 


served.” 


Jirn’/d¥¢e. A prominent figure in Dickens’s ‘‘ Bleak 


House,” distinguished for his philanthropy, easy 
good nature, and good sense, and for always saying, 
“ The wind is in the east,” when any thing went 
wrong with him. The famous suit of Jarndyce vs. 
Jarndyce, in this novel, is a satire upon the Court of 
Chancery. 


BVeanjean (zhon’/zhon’), A popular name in France 


for a conscript. 


Jéan Paul (or zhong powl). The name under which 


the eminent German author, Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter (1763-1825), wrote, and by which he is most 
familiarly known. 


JéVly-b¥, Mrs. A character in Dickens’s novel of 


‘“‘ Bleak House ;”? —a type of sham philanthropy. 
footion of Ua 
8 - 
bish penny-a-liners. 


Jénk/ins, Win/i-fred. The name of Miss Tab- 


itha Bramble’s maid, in Smollett’s ‘‘ Expedition of 
Humphry Clinker.” 
The principal 
character in an old play by Thomas Kyd, entitled 
‘“The Spanish Tragedy;” —used in the phrase 
“Go by, Jeronimo,” an expression made almost 
proverbial by the ridicule of contemporary writers. 
In the original, these words are spoken by Hieron- 
ymo, or Jeronimo, to himself, on finding his appli- 
cation to the king improper at the moment. Hence, 
probably, the word go-by, signifying a putting or 
thrusting aside without notice. 
A by-name given to Miss Mary 
Horneck, afterward Mrs. Gwyn. She was a con- 
temporary and friend of Goldsmith, who is sup- 
posed to have been in love with her. 
The beautiful daughter of Shylock, in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” She is be- 
loved by Lorenzo. 

(= “Jessica, though properly kept subordinate, is 
certainly — 

‘A most beautiful pagan — a most sweet Jew.” 
She can not be called a sketch; or, if a sketch, she is like 
one of those dashed off in glowing colors from the rain- 
bow palette of a Rubens; she has a rich tint of Oriental- 
ism shed over her, worthy of her Eastern origin.” 
Mrs. Jameson. 

A title bestowed upon Philo 
Judzeus, the Alexandrian Jew and Platonist, who 
flourished in the first century of the Christian era. 
A hateful character in Rich- 
ardson’s ‘* Pamela.” 
An imaginary persor- 
age, who owes his existence to a legend connected 
with the history of Chirist’s passion. As the Sa- 
vior was on the way to the place of execution 
overcome with the weight of the cross, he wishe 
to rest on a stone before the house of a Jew, whom 
the story calls Ahasuerus, who drove him away 
with curses. Jesus calmly replied, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
wander on the earth till I return.” The astonished 
Jew did not come to himself till the crowd had 
passed, and the streets were empty. Driven by 
fear and remorse, he has since wandered, according 
to the command of the Lord, from place to place, 
and has never yet been able to find a grave. Ac- 
cording to another account, he was Pontius Pilate’s 
porter, and his original name was Cartaphilus. 
Soon after the Savior’s crucifixion, he became con- 
verted, and took the name of Joseph. Atthe end of 
every hundred years, he falls into a fit or trance, 
upon which, when he recovers, he returns to the 
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Joan, Pope. 


John-a-dreams. 


Jones, Tom. 


OF THE NOTED NAMES OF FICTION, ETC. 


same state of youth he was in when our Savior 
suffered, being about thirty years of age. In the 
14th century, he was called Isaac Lakedion ; but the 
chronicles of that time make no mention of these 
periodical alternations of youth and age, though 
they still impute to him perpetual life. 

( Roger of Wendover, a monk of St. Albans (d. 1237), 
and Matthew Paris (d. 1259), a Benedictine monk of 
the Congregation of Clugny, and likewise of the monas- 
tery of St. Albans, give us the oldest traditions of the 
Wandering Jew. The Teutonic legend seems to have had 
a different origin from the English. According to Menzel 
(History of German Poetry), the whole tradition is but an 
allegory, the Wandering Jew symbolizing heathenism. In 
Germany, the tradition of the Wandering Jew became 
connected with John Beltadceus, a real personage. The 
story of this Jew was printed in 1602, and frequently af- 
terward. He is said to have been seen at Antwerp in the 
13th century, again in the Lith, and a third time in the 16th, 
with every appearance of age and decrepitude. Southey, 
in his poem of the ‘* Curse of Kehama,” and Croly, in his 
romance entitled ‘‘ Salathiel,”’ trace the course of the 
Wandering Jew, but in violation of the entire legend; and 
Eugene Sue adopted the name as the title of one of his 
most popular and most immoral novels (‘‘ Le Juif Er- 
zane fs though the Jew scarcely figures at all in the 
work. 

(=" ‘“ Ahasuerus is the antitype of Faust. He shuns 
life, and seeks deliverance from its pains, while Faust 
seeks to eternize the moment.” Grasse, Trans. 


Jin’gle, Mr. Alfred. An impudent, swindling 


stroller, in Dickens’s ‘‘ Pickwick Papers.” He is 
represented as never speaking a connected sentence, 
but stringing together mere disjointed phrases, gen- 
erally without verbs. 

A supposed individual of the female 
sex, who is placed by several chroniclers in the 
series of popes between Leo IV. and Benedict III., 
about 853-855, under the name of John. The sub- 
ject of this scandalous story is said to have been a 
young Englishwoman, who left her home in man’s 
disguise, with her lover, a very learned man, and 
went to Athens, where she made great progress in 
profane law; afterward she went to Rome, where 
she became equaliy proficient in sacred learning, 
for which her reputation became so great that, at 
the death of Leo, she was unanimously elected as 
his successor, under the general belief of her male 
sex. She, however, became pregnant, and one day, 
as she was proceeding to the Lateran Basilica, she 
was seized with the pains of child-labor, on the 
road between the Colosseum and the church of St. 
Clement, and there she died, and was buried with- 
out any honors, after a pontificate of two years, 
five months, and four days. The first to mention 
this delectable piece of scandal was Marianus Sco- 
tus, a monk of the abbey of Fulda, who died at 
Mainz in 1086; but the story is given more circum- 
stantially in the ‘‘ Lives of the Popes,” written by 
Martinus Polonus, a Cistercian monk, and confessor 
to Gregory X. ‘‘ Until the Reformation,” says Gib- 
bon, ‘‘the tale was repeated and believed without 
offense.” Its refutation is due to the Jearned Prot- 
estant, David Blondel. There is an ancient miracle- 
play upon this subject, in German, entitled ‘‘ The 
Canonization of Pope Joan, 1480,” which was wide- 
ly diffused, and which did much to shake the popu- 
lar reverence for the Papal See. 


Jockey of Norfolk. An epithet conferred upon 


Sir John, son of Sir Robert Howard, a close adher- 
ent to the house of York, and remarkable alike for 
the magnificence of his estate and for the high of- 
fices which he held. In 1470, he was summoned to 
Parliament by the title of Lord Howard, was made 
commander-in-chief of all the king’s naval forces 
for resisting the Lancastrians, then rallying under 
the Earl of Warwick and the Duke of Clarence; 
and, in the following year, he was constituted dep- 
uty-governor of Calais and the marches adjacent. 
He did not, howéver, long enjoy these advantages, 
for the next year he accompanied his master, Rich- 
ard III., to the field of Bosworth, and, notwithstand- 
ing the celebrated and friendly warning which was 
posted on his tent during the night before the bat- 
tle, of 
’ " & Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold, 
For Dickon, thy master, is bought and sold,” 
he entered into the fight, and paid the penalty of 
his fidelity with his life, being one of the slain on 
that well-contested day. 
A name apparently coined to 
suit a dreaming, stupid character, a ‘‘ dreaming 
John,” as it were, 
Yet I, 
A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 
‘Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 


And can say nothing. Shak. 


Jones, Da/vy. <A familiar name among sailors for 


Death, formerly for the evil spirit who was sup- 
posed to preside over the demons of the sea. He 
was thought to be in all storms, and was sometimes 
seen of gigantic height, showing three rows of sharp 
teeth in his enormous mouth, opening, great fright- 
ful eyes, and nostrils which emitted blue flames. 
The ocean is still termed by sailors Davy Jones’s 
Locker. 

The hero of Fielding’s novel entitled 
‘‘The History of a Foundling;” — represented as 
a model of generosity, openness, and manly spirit, 
mingled with thoughtless dissipation. 
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Doyeuse (zhwii/yuz’). 


Doyeuse Garde, La (li zhwii/yuz’ gird). 


Juan, Don. 
Judy. 


Jii/ni-tis (or jin’/yus). 





Kay, Sir. 


(ts “I can not say that I think Mr. Jones a virtuous 
character; I can not say but that I think Fielding’s evi- 
dent liking and admiration for Mr. Jones show that the 
great humorist’s moral sense was blunted by his life, and 
that here in art and ethics there is a great error... . A hero 
with a flawed reputation, a hero sponging for a guinea, 
a hero who can not pay his landlady, and is obliged to let 
his honor out to hire, is absurd, and his claim to heroic 
rank untenable.” Thackeray. 


Dourdan, Wa. (zhoor/dan’). The hero of Moliére’s 


comedy ‘‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ;” — repre- 
sented as an elderly tradesman, who, having sud- 
denly acquired immense riches, becomes desirous 
to emulate such as have been educated in the front 
ranks of society, in those accomplishments, wheth- 
er mental or personal, which can not be gracefully 
acquired after the early part of life is past. 

The Arabs, under great emotional excitement, give their 


language a recognizable meter, and talk poetry as M. Jourdain 
talked prose [without knowing it]. Lewes. 


Journée des Dupes (zhoor/ni da diip). See Day 


OF DUPES. 

The sword of Charlemagne; 
—so called in the romances of chivalry. 

The 
residence of the famous Launcelot of the Lake, at 
Berwick. Having successfully defended the honor 
of Queen Guinever against Sir Mador (who had 
accused her of poisoning his brother), Arthur, in 
gratitude to her champion, gave him the castle 
which had been the scene of the queen’s vindica- 
tion, and named it La Joyeuse Garde in memory of 
the happy event. 

See Don JUAN. 

A character in the modern puppet-show of 
‘“‘Punch and Judy.” See PuncH. 


Jwufli-et. 1. A lady, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Measure for 


Measure,” beloved by Claudio. 

2. The heroine of Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Ro- 
meo and Juliet.” 

The hyperbole of Julet seemed to be verified with respect 
tothem. ‘Upon their brows shame was ashamed to sit.” 

Macaulay. 

te “Juliet isa child whose intoxication in loving and 
being loved whirls away the little reason she may have 
possessed. It is impossible, in my opinion, to place her 
among the great female characters of Shakespeare's 
creation.” JZallam. ‘' All Shakespeare’s women, being 
essentially women, either love or have loved, or are ca- 
pable of loving; but Juliet is love itself. The passion is 
her state of being, and out of it she has no existence. It 
is the soul within her soul; the pulse within her heart; 
the life-blood along her veins, ‘ blending with every atom 
of her frame.’ The love that is sochaste and dignified in 
Portia ; so airy-delicate and fearless in Miranda; so 
sweetly confiding in Perdita; so playfully fond in Rosa- 
lind; so constant in Imogen; so devoted in Desdemona; 
so fervent in Helen; so tender in Viola, —is each and all 
of these in Juliet.” Mrs. Jameson. 


A celebrated pseudonym, 
under which a series of remarkable political letters 
were published at intervals from 1769 to 1772, in the 
‘Public Advertiser,” then the most popular news- 
paper in Great Britain. 


(> In these letters, the writer who concealed himself 
under this signature, attacked all the public characters of 
the day connected with the government, and did not spare 
eyen royalty itself. Every effort that could be devised by 
the government, or prompted by private indignation, was 
made to discover their author, but in vain. ‘‘Itis not in 
the nature of things,” he writes to his publisher, ‘that 
you or any body else should know me, unless I make my- 
self known: all arts, or inquiries, or rewards would be in- 
effectual.” In another place, he remarks, ‘tI am the sole 
depositary of my secret, and it shall die with me.””’ Many 
conjectures, however, have been started on the subject of 
this great puzzle, and Burke, William Gerard Hamilton 
(commonly called ‘ Single-speech Hamilton”), John 
Wilkes, Mr. Dunning (afterward Lord Ashburton), Ser- 
jeant Adair, the Rev. J. Rosenhagen, John Roberts, 
Charles Lloyd, Samuel Dyer, General Charles Lee, Hugh 
Boyd, and Sir Philip Francis, have all been identified 
by different inquirers with Junius. The evidence which 
has been presented to prove that Sir Philip Francis was 
the author of these memorable philippies is very strong. 
For the whole question of the authorship of ‘‘ Junius,” the 
reader will do well to consult the articles that have ap- 
peared on this subject in ‘* Notes and Queries,” and in 
the ‘‘ Atheneum” since 1848. See also Junius in Alli- 
bone’s *t Dictionary of Authors.” 


K. 


A foster-brother of King Arthur, and a 
rude and boastful knight of the Round Table. He 
was the butt of King Arthur’s court, He is gener- 
ally made by the romancers the first to attempt an 
offered adventure, in which he never succeeds, and 
his failure in which acts as a foil to the brilliant 
achievement of some more fortunate and deserving, 
and less boastful, knight. He appears in the ‘ Boy 
and the Mantle,” in Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques.” [Written 
also Queuzx.] 


Ke-hii/ma. A Hindoo rajah, who obtains and sports 


with supernatural power, His adventures are re- 
lated in Southey’s poem entitled ‘‘The Curse of 
Kehama.” ‘ 
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Kémp'fer-hau/sen. One of the interlocutors in the 
‘“Noctes Ambrosiane ” of Christopher North, the 
same as Robert Pierce Gillies, onc of the early con- 
tributers to Blackwood. 

Kérr, Or’phetis C. [That is, office-seeker.] The 
nom de plume of R. H. Newell, a humorous and 
popular American writer of the present day. 

Ketch, Jack. A. hangman or executioner; —so 
called, in England, from one John Ketch, a wretch 
who lived in the time of James II., and made.him- 
self universally odious by the butchery of many 
brave and noble victims, particularly those sen- 
tenced to death by the infamous Jeffreys during the 
“Bloody Assizes.” The name is thought by some 
to be derived from Richard Jacquett, who held the 
manor of Tyburn, near London, where criminals 
were formerly executed. 

Hey of the Gulf. A name often given to the 
island of Cuba, from its position at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Hey of the Mediterranean. A name frequently 
given to the fortress of Gibraltar, which commands 
the entrance to the Mediterranean Sea from the 
Atlantic. 

Keystone State. The State of Pennsylvania; — 
so called from _— 
its having been — [' bait 
thecentralState +{\/fi, i 
of the Union at ii We 
the time of the | I 
formation of the 
Constitution. If 
the names of the 
thirteen  origi- oe 
nal States are _ ul 
arranged in the sail 
form of an arch, 
Pennsylvania ae 
will occupy the place of the keystone, as in the cut. 

Hing Arthur. <A famous king of Britain, supposed 
to have flourished at the time of the Saxon invya- 
sion, and to have died at Glastonbury, in the year 
542, from wounds received on the fatal battle-field of 
Camlan. His true history has been overlaid with 
so many absurd fictions by the monkish chroniclers 
and medizval poets and romancers, that many have 
erroneously regarded him as altogether a mythical 
personage. The usual residence of King Arthur 
was said to be at Carleon, on the Usk, in Wales, 
where, with his beautiful wife Guinever, he lived 
in splendid state, surrounded by hundreds of 
knights and beautiful ladies, who served as patterns 
of valor, breeding, and grace to all the world. From 
his court, knights went out to all countries, to protect 
women, chastise oppressors, liberate the enchant- 
ed, enchain giants and malicious dwarfs, and engage 
in other chivalrous adventures. A popular tradi- 
tional belief was long entertained among the Britons 
that Arthur was not dead, but had been carried off 
to be healed of his wounds in Fairy-land, and that 
he would re-appear to avenge his countrymen, and 
reinstate them in the sovereignty of Britain. See 
EXCALIBAR, GORLOIS, GUINEVERE, IGERNA, Mop- 
RED, Ron, RounD TABLE, UTHER. 


‘The real Arthur is the Arthur of romance. More 
real he than the actual historic king. For what the mind 
imagines has often more reality for it than what it believes. 
Among the mind’s marvels and the heart’s delights, he 
holds a sovereignty beside which the remote and dim state 
of the petty British chief makes no show.” Christ. Aram. 

Hing Bomba. See BomMBA. 

King €am-by/’sés. The hero of ‘‘A Lamentable 
Tragedy ” of the same name, by Thomas Preston, 
an elder contemporary of Shakespeare; a ranting 
character known to modern readers by Falstaff’s 
allusion to him in Shakespeare’s 1 Henry LV. (a. ii., 
sc. 4), — ‘I must speak in passion, and I will do it 
in King Cambyses’ vein.” 

King Cambyses’ vein is, after all, but a worthless one; no vein 
for a wise man, Carlyle. 

King Cole. A legendary King of Britain, who 
reigned, as the old chronicles inform us, in the 
third century after Christ. According to Robert of 
Gloucester, he was the father of the celebrated St, 
Helena, and the successor of Asclepiad. He is fur- 
ther relegated to the realms of fable by the rhyme 
that sings — 
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* Old King Cole 
Was aimerry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he.” 


See Halliwell’s ‘‘ Nursery Rhymes of England,” 
where much curious information in regard to this 
celebrated personage may be found. 

The venerable King Cole would find few subjects here to 
acknowledge his monarchy of mirth. LE. P. Whipple. 

Hing Cottom. A popular personification of the 
great staple production of the Southern States of 
the American Union. ‘The supremacy of cotton 
seems to have been first asserted by the Hon. James 
H. Hammond, of South Carolina, in a speech deliy- 
ered by him in the Senate of the United States, on 
the 4th of March, 1858, from which the following is 
an extract :— 

“No: you dare not make war upon cotton. No power 
on earth dares to make war upon it. Cotton is king. Un- 
til lately, the Bank of England was king; but she tried to 
put her screws, as usual, the fall before the last, on the 
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cotton crop, and was utterly vanquished. The last power 
has been conquered. Who can doubt, that has looked at 
recent events, that cotton is supreme?” 

When ... the pedigree of King Cotton is traced, he is found 
to be the lineal child of the Tariff; called into being by a spe- 
cific duty; reared by a tax laid upon the manufacturing indus- 
try of the North, to create the culture of the raw material in 


the South. EE. Everett. 
Hing Es/ter-mére. The hero of an ancient 


and beautiful legend, which, according to Bishop 
Percy, should seem to have been written whWe a 
great part of Spain was in the hands of the Saracens 
or Moors, whose empire was not fully extinguished 
before the year 1491. Sir Walter Scott suggests 
that an old romance, entitled ‘‘ How the King of 
Estmureland married the daughter of the King of 
Westmureland,” may have been the origin of the 
legend. 

King Goldemar, See GOLDEMAR. 

King Ginther. See GUNTHER. . 

Hing Horn. The hero and title of a French metri- 
cal romance, the work of a poet who calls himself 
‘* Mestre Thomas,” regarded by some as a composi- 
tion of the latter part of the 12th century, and the 
original of the English ‘‘ Horne Childe,” or ‘‘ Geste 
of Kyng Horn.” By others, the English poem is re- 
garded the earlier of the two. Bishop Percy as- 
cribed the English ‘‘ King Horn” to so early a date 
as ‘‘ within a century after the Conquest,” although, 
in its present form, it is probably not older than the 
latter part of the 13th century. 

Ming Log. A character in a celebrated fable of 
sop, which relates that the frogs, grown weary 
of living without government, petitioned Jupiter for 
aking, and that, in response to their request, he threw 
down a log among them for their ruler. The fable 
adds that the frogs, though at first terrified by the 
sudden appearance of their king, on becoming fa- 
miliarized to his presence, and learning his true 
character, experienced a complete change of feeling, 
their dread being turned into the utmost contempt. 
They therefore entreated Jupiter for another king; 
whereupon he sent them a stork, — or, as some say, 
a serpent, — who immediately began to devour them 
with unappeasable voracity. Finding that neither 
their liberty, property, nor lives were secure under 
such aruler, they sent yet once more to Jupiter for 
another king; but instead of giving them one, he re- 
turned this answer merely: ‘“* They that will not be 
contented when they are well, must be patient when 
things go amiss.” 

So, when Jove’s block descended from on high,... 
Loud thunder to its bottom shook the bog, 
And the hoarse nation croaked, ** God save King Log!” Pope. 

Hing-maker, The. A title popularly conferred 
upon Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick (d. 1471), who 
was chiefly instrumental in deposing King Henry 
VI., and raising the Duke of York to the throne 
as Edward IV., and who afterward put Edward to 
flight, and restored the crown to Henry. 

Thus, centuries after feudal times are past, we find warriors 
still gathering under the old castle-walls, and commanded by 
a feudal lord, just as in the days of the Aing-maker, who, no 


doubt, often mustered his retainers in the same market-place 
where I beheld this modern regiment. Hawthorne. 


King of Bath. A title bestowed upon Richard 
Nash (1674-1761), commonly called ‘t Beau Nash,” 
a celebrated master of the ceremonies, or president 
over amusements, at Bath, Eng. His reign contin- 
ued, with undiminished splendor, for fifteen years. 

King of Cotswould. Grey Brydges, Lord 
Chandos (d. 1621) ;— so called from his magnificent 
style of living, and his numerous attendants. Cots- 
would, or Cotswold, is the name of arange of hills 
in Gloucestershire, in the neighborhood of Sudley 
Castle, his lordship’s residence. 

Hing of Courts. ([Lat. Lex Judiciorum.] An 
epithet conferred upon Quintus Hortensius (d. B.C. 
50), a distinguished Roman forensic orator. 

Hing ne Mings. 1. A title given to Christ in Rey. 
xvii. 14. 

2. A title given to Artaxerxes, or Ardishir 
(d. 241), the first Sassanide king of Persia. 

Hing of Men, A title given by Homer, in the 
Iliad, to Agamemnon, King of Mycene. 

She, too [Electra], though a Grecian woman, and the daugh- 
ter of the King of Men, yet wept sometimes, and hid her face 
in her robe. De Quincey. 

Kiing of Preachers. <An epithet conferred upon 
Louis Bourdaloue (1632-1704), a noted French 
preacher. 

King of Tars. The subject and title of an ancient 
English metrical romance. 

King of Terrors. A common personification of 
death, 

His confidence shall be rooted out of his tabernacle, and it 
shall bring him to the King of Terrors. Job xviii. 14. 

Hing of the Market-place. [Fr. Ze Roi des 
halles.| A sobriquet conferred upon Frangois de 
Venddme Beaufort (1616-1669), grandson of Henry 
IV., and one of the leaders of the Frondeurs. He 
acquired this name from his popularity with the 
Parisians, his familiar manners, and the pleasure he 
took in using their language and slang. 

King of Waters. A name given to the River 
Amazon, 

Hing of Yvetot (éy’to’). A title assumed by the 

lord of a little principality in France, named Yve- 


tot, some time in the latter part of the 11th century. 
In the 16th century, the title of king was changed 
to that of prince souverain, and, at a later day, the 
idea of sovereignty attached to this seigniory disap- 
peared. Béranger, has made of the King of Yvetot 
amodel of a potentate, a good little king, not known 
in history, but happier than any monarch, having 
taken pleasure for his code. ‘‘ Under this apologue,” 
says Tissot, ‘‘ Béranger has satirized the Great Em- 
peror himself.” The title is metaphorically applied 
fo a ruler of large pretensions, but insignificant au- 
thority. 
2 There was a King of Yvetot once 
But little known in story; 
To bed betimes, and rising late, 
Sound sleeper without glory; 
With cotton night-cap, too, instead 
Of crown, would Jenny deck his head, 
’Tis said. 
Rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, 
O, what a good little king was that! 
Rat tat. Béranger, Trans. 


They would exchange Cesar for Prusias, and Napoleon for 
the King of Yvetot. Victor Hugo, Trans. 


King Pe-ghefiy’, [Fr. péchewr, a fisherman, pé- 
cheur, asinner.] Uncle of Perceval, and possessor 
of the sangreal and sacred lance ;— so called from 
his celebrity as an angler, or his notoriety as a sin- 
ner. See PERCEVAL. 

King Pellenmore. See PELLENORE. 

Hing Pétaud (pia’td’). A French name, occur- 
ring only in the phrase ‘** Le cour de Roi Pétaud” 
(the court of King Pétaud). It derives its origin from 
an assembly of beggars, who formerly held meet- 
ings under the presidency of the most adroit, or 
the poorest, among them, who took the title of King 
Pétaud (from the Latin petere, to beg). The phrase 
“the court of King Pétaud” denotes a place of 
confusion, where every thing is out of order, where 
every body is master. 

Hing Sacripant. See SACRIPANT, KING, 

Kings of Brentford, The Two. Sce BRENT- 
FORD, THE Two KINGS OF. 

Kings of Cologne, The Three. 
THE THREE KINGS OF. 

ings, The Do-nothing. Sce FAINEANTS, LES 

oIs. 

Hink/el, Mme. <A pseudonym adopted by Miss 
Elizabeth Sara Sheppard, an English novelist 
(d. 1862), author of ‘‘Charles Auchester,” ‘* Coun- 
terparts,” &c. 

Kin’mont Wil/lie. William Armstrong, of Kin- 
month, the hero of a spirited and famous Scottish 
ballad. 

Hitchen Cabinet. A name sportively given, in 
the United States, to the Hon. Francis P. Blair and 
the Hon. Amos Kendall, by the opponents of Presi- 
dent Jackson’s administration. Blair was the ed- 
itor of ‘* The Globe,” the organ of the president, 
and Kendall was one of the principal contributors 
to the paper. As it was necessary for Jackson to 
consult frequently with these gentlemen, and as, to 
avoid observation, they were accustomed, when 
they called upon him, to go in by a back door, the 
Whig party styled them, in derision, the Kitchen 
Cabinet, alleging that it was by their advice that 
the president removed so many Whigs from oflice 
and put Democrats in their place. 

Hite, Sergeant. <A prominent character in Far- 
quhar’s comedy of ‘‘ The Recruiting Officer.” 

KMite’ly. The name of a jealous merchant, in Ben 
Jonson’s comedy of *‘ Every Man in his Humor.” 

| Klaus, Peter (klowss). The hero of an old popu- 
lar tradition of Germany,—the prototype of Rip 
Van Winkle, — represented as a goatherd from Sit- 
tendorf, who, one day leading his herd to pasture on 
the Kyffhiiuser, was accosted by a young man, who 
silently beckoned him to follow. The goatherd, 
obeying the direction, was led into a deep dell in- 
closed by craggy precipices, where he found twelve 
knightly personages playing at skittles, no one of 
whom uttered a word. Gazing around him, he ob- 
served a can of wine which exhaled a delicious fra- 
grance. Drinking from it, he felt inspired with 
new life, but at length was overpowered by sleep. 
When he awoke, he found himself again on the 
plain where his goats were accustomed to rest. 
But, rubbing his eyes, he could see neither dog nor 
goats; he was astonished at the height of the grass, 
and at trees which he had never before observed. 
Descending the mountain and entering the village, 
he finds, to his consternation, that every thing in the 
place wears an altered look: most of the people are 
strangers to him; the few acquaintances he meets 
seem to have grown suddenly old; and only, at last, 
by mutual inquiries the truth is elicited, that he had 
been asleep for twenty years. The story is related 
in Otmar’s ‘ Voleks-Sagen” (Traditions of the 
Harz), Bremen, 1800. 

Your Epimenides, your somnolent Peter Klaus, since 
named * Rip Van Winkle.” Carlyle, 

Knunick/er-bick/er, Dié/drieh (dee/drik nik/er- 
bok/er), The imaginary author of a humorous fic- 
titious ‘History of New York,” written by Wash- 
ington Irving. 

Knight of La Mancha. See Don QUIXOTE. 

Minight of the Sorrowful Countenance. An 
appellation given to Don Quixote. See DON QuIx- 
OTE. 


See COLOGNE, 
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Lab, Queen, 
La-e6/ni-a. A name originally given to a tract of 


Ladies’ Peace.- [Fr. La paix des dames.| 


Lady Bountiful, 


EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


By: 7 
See QUEEN LAB. 


country bounded by the Merrimac, the Kennebec, 
the Ocean, and the ‘ River of Canada,” included in 
a royal grant to Fernando Gorges and John ae 
mr 1e 
treaty of peace concluded at Cambrai, in 1529, be- 
tween Francis I. of France, and Charles V., Emper- 
or of Germany. It was so called because it was 
chiefly negotiated by Louise of Savoy and Margaret 
of Austria, . 
A character in Farquhar’s 
“ Beaux’ Stratagem.” 


He [Southey] conceives that... he [the magistrate] ought 
to be a perfect jack-ot-all-trades — architect, engineer, school- 


master, merchant, theologian, a Lady Bountiful in every par- 
ish, a Paul Pry in every house, spying, caves-Gnepping, reliev- 
ing, admonishing, spending our money for us, choosing our 
opinions for us. . Macaulay. 

Lady of Emgland. A title conferred upon Matil- 
da, daughter of Henry I. of England, and wife of 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, by a council held at Winches- 
ter, April 7, 1141. 

Lady of the Lake, 1. A name given to Vivian, 
mistress of the enchanter Merlin. She had a palace 
situated in the midst of an imaginary lake, —like 
that often seen by the traveler across tropical des- 
erts, — whose deluding semblance served as a bar- 
rier to her residence. Here she dwelt, surrounded 
by a splendid court of knights and damsels, and at- 
tended by a numerous retinue. 

2. The title of a poem by Sir Walter Scott, and 
a name given to its heroine, Ellen, the daughter of 
Douglas, the former favorite of King James, but 
now banished, disgraced, and living in a secret re- 
treat near Loch Katrine. ; 

Lady of the Sun. <A name given to Alice Perrers 
(or Pierce), a mistress of Edward III. of England, 
and a married woman of great beauty, who had 
been lady of the bed-chamber to Queen Philippa. 
Although Edward lavished both honors and riches 
upon her, yet at his death she stole his jewels, tak- 
ing even the rings from his fingers. 

Lady of Threadneedle Street. See OLD LADY 
OF THREADNEEDLE STREET. 

Lady Touchwood. See Toucnwoop, LApy. 

La-ér/tés. Son to Polonius, and brother to Ophelia, 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

La-fewi’. An old lord, in Shakespeare’s ‘ All’s Well 
that Ends Well.” 

La-ga/do, The name of the capital city of Balni- 
barbi, a continent subject to the King of Laputa. 
See GULLIVER. Lagado is celebrated for its grand 
academy of projectors, who try to extract sunbeams 
from cucumbers, to calcine ice into gunpowder, &c. 
In the description of this fancied academy, Swift 
ridicules the speculative philosophers and the false 
and chimerical pretenders to science who were so 
common in his day. 

La-ké/di-on, l’saae. See Jew, THE WANDERING. 

Lake of the Cat. The name given to Lake Erie 
from its discovery up to the beginning of the 18th 
century. 

Lake Poets, Lake School, Lakers, or Lak- 
ists. A nickname given by the British critics, 
about the beginning of the present century, to ‘ta 
certain brotherhood of poets ” — to use the language 
of the Edinburgh Review, vol. xi. p. 214— who 
“haunted for some years about the Lakes of Cum- 
berland,” and who were erroneously thought to 
have united on some settled theory or principles of 
composition and style. Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Coleridge were regarded as the chief representa- 
tives of this so-called school, but Lamb, Lloyd, and 
‘Wilson were also included under the same designa- 
tion. 

(=~ ‘“ The author who is now before us [Southey] be- 
longs to a sect of poets that has established itself in this 
country Within these ten or twelve years, and is looked 
upon, we believe, as one of its chief champions and 
apostles. The peculiar doctrines of this sect it would not, 
perhaps, be very easy to explain; but that they are dis- 
senters from the established systems in poetry and criti- 
cism is admitted, and proved, indeed, by the whole tenor 
of their compositions.” ... ‘fhe productions of this 
school ... can not be better characterized than by an 
enumeration of the sources from which their materials 
have been derived. The greatest part of them, we ap- 
prehend, will be found to be composed of the following 
elements: 1. The anti-social principles and distempered 
sensibility of Rousseau; his discontent with the present 
constitution of society; his paradoxical morality; and his 
perpetual hankerings after some unattainable state of 
voluptuous virtue and perfection. 2. The simplicity and en- 
ergy (horresco referens) of Kotzebue and Schiller. 3. The 
homeliness and harshness of some of Cowper’s language 
and versification, interchanged occasionally with the 77- 
nocence of Ambrose Philips, or the quaintness of Quarles 
and Dr. Donne. From the diligent study of these few 
originals, we have no doubt that an entire art of poetry 
may be collected, by the assistance of which the very 
gentlest of our readers may soon be qualified to compose 
a poem as correctly versified as Thalaba, and to deal out 
sentiment and description with all the sweetness of Lamb, 
and all the magnificence of Coleridge.” Zd. Rev., vol. i. 


a, ¢, i, 5, G, Vy, long; &, €, i, 3, tt, y, short; cave, fir, last, fgil, what; thére, veil, térm ; pique, firm ; déne, f6r, dg, wolf, food, foot; farl,rpde, 


Lake State. 


OF THE NOTED NAMES OF FICTION, ETC. 


ta" “When, some yeai's ago, a gentleman [Mr, Jef- 
frey], the chief writer and conductor of a celebrated re- 
view [the Edinburgh], distinguished by its hostility to Mr. 
Southey, spent a day or two at Keswick ae Southey’s 
place of residence], he was circumstantially informed by 
what series of accidents it had happened that Mr. Words- 
worth, Mr. Southey, and I had become neighbors; and 
how utterly groundless was the supposition that we con- 
sidered ourselves as belonging to any common school but 
that of good sense, confirmed by the long-established 
models of the best times of Greece, Rome, Italy, and 
England; and still more groundless the notion that Mr. 
Southey (for, as to myself, I have published sc little, and 
that little of so little importance, as to make it almost lu- 
dicrous to mention myname at all) could have been con- 
cerned in the formation of a poetic sect with Mr. Words- 
worth, when so many of his works had been published, 
not only previously to any acquaintance between them, 
but before Mr. Wordsworth himself had written any thing 
but in a diction ornate and uniformly sustained; when, 
too, the slightest examination will make it evident that 
between those and the after-writings of Mr. Southey there 
exists no other difference than that of a progressive de- 
gree of excellence, from progressive development of 
power, and progressive facility from habit and increase 
of experience. Yet, among the first articles which this 
man wrote after his return from Keswick, we were char- 
acterized as ‘the school of whining and hypochondriacal 
poets that haunt the Lakes.’” Coleridge. 


A name popularly given to the State 
of Michigan, which borders upon the four lakes, 
Superior, Michigan, Huron, and Erie. 

Lalla Rookh,. The title of a poem by Moore, and 
the name of its heroine, the daughter of the great 
Aurengzebe. Sheis betrothed to the young King 
of Bucharia, and sets forth with a splendid train of 
attendants, to meet him in the delightful valley of 
Cashmere. To amuse the languor, or divert the im- 
patience, of the royal bride, in the noon-tide and 
night halts of her luxurious progress, a young Cash- 
merian poet had been sent by the gallantry of the 
bridegroom, and recites, on these occasions, the sev- 
eral tales that make up the bulk of the poem. With 
him she falls desperately in love, and by the time 
she enters the lovely vale of Cashmere, and sees the 
glittering palaces and towers prepared for her recep- 
tion, she feels that she would joyfully forego all this 
nome and splendor, and fly to the desert with the 
youthful bard whom she adores. He, however, has 
now disappeared from her side, and she is supported, 
with fainting heart and downcast eye, into the pres- 
ence of her tyrant; when a well-known voice bids 
her be of good cheer, and, looking up, she sees her 
beloved poet in the prince himself, who had assumed 
this gallant disguise, and won her affections, with- 
out any aid from his rank or her engagements. 
Lam/mi-kin, The hero of a well-known Scottish 
ballad. 

te ‘The hero, if such a term is applicable to the 
bloodthirsty mason, has been celebrated under the names 
of Lammikin, Lamkin, Linkin, Belinkin, Bold Rankin, 
and Baleanqual, and has become, through the medium 
of injudicious servants, the prime terror of the Scottish 
nursery. Like most such ogres, he is a myth; at least, I 
have never seen any satisfactory attempt at his identi- 
fication, nor has any one discovered the locality of the 
castle which he built and baptized with blood." Aytoun. 
Lin/ce-lot du Lie. One of the most famous 
knights of the Round Table. He was the hero of a 
celebrated romance of chivalry written in Latin by 
an unknown author, and translated by Walter 
Mapes,inthe12th century. He received the appel- 
lation of Lac from having been educated at the 
court of Vivian, mistress of the enchanter Merlin, 
and better known as the Lady of the Lake. Lance- 
lot was celebrated for his amours with Geneura, the 
wife of his friend and sovereign, King Arthur, and 
for the exploits he undertook for her sake. 

Land of Bewti’/lah, In Bunyan’s allegory, ‘‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” a land of rest and quict (sym- 
bolizing the Christian’s peace of mind), repre- 
sented as lying upon the hither side of the river of 
Death, in which the pilgrims tarry till their sum- 
mons comes to cross the stream, and enter the Ce- 
lestial City. The name occurs in Isaiah Ixii. 4. 
Land of Bondage. <A name given in the Bible to 
Egypt. The Israelites, during the first part of their 
sojourn in that country, were treated with great 
kindness, and increased in numbers and prosperity ; 
but at length ‘‘there arose up a new king over 
Egypt, which knew not Joseph,” and who adopted 
a canes system to afflict and reduce them by mak- 
ing them perform forced labor, and soon afterward 
by killing their male children. This oppression led 
to the exodus, the forty years’ wandering in the wil- 
derness, and the subsequent conquest and occupa- 
tion of the land of Canaan. 

Land o’ Cakes. A name sometimes given to Scot- 
land, because oatmeal cakes are a common national 
dish, particularly among the poorer classes. 

The lady loves, and admires, and worships every thing 
Scottish; the gentleman looks down on the Land of Cakes like 
a superior intelligence. Blackwood. 
Land of Nod. The state or condition of sleep. 

“And d’ye ken, lass,” said Madge, ‘tthere’s queer things 
ehanced since ye hae been in the Land of Nod?”  W. Scott. 

This figure is evidently borrowed from the use of 
the English word nod, as denoting the motion of the head 
in drowsiness. But it was also, most probably, at first 
employed as containing a ludicrous allusion to the lan- 
guage of Scripture in regard to the conduct of the first 


murderer: ‘* And Cain went out from the presence of the | Laxww’s Bubble. 


Lord, and dwelt in the Land of Nod.” (Gen. iy. 16.) 
Land of Promise, See PROMISED LAND, 
Land of Wisdom. [Fr. Pays de Sapience.] A 

name given to Normandy, in France, because of the 

wise customs which have prevailed there, and also 
because of the skill and judgment of the people in 
matters of jurisprudence. 

Land of Steady Habits. A name by which the 
State of Connecticut is sometimes designated, in 
allusion to the moral character of its inhabitants. 

Lang/staff, Liitun’¢e-15t. A pseudonym under 
which ‘‘ Salmagundi” was jointly published by 
Washington and William Irving, and James K, 
Paulding. 

Lan’/guish, Miss Lyd/i-&. The heroine of Sher- 
idan’s comedy of ‘ The Rivals; ” — distinguished 
for the extravagance of her romantic notions. 

Lanternois, Eile des (1 di ln/ttr/nwit’), 
See ISLAND OF LANTERNS. 

La-6d/a-mi’a. In classic fable, the wife of Pro- 
tesilaus, whom she followed to the under-world, 
after his death at the hands of Hector. Words- 
worth has made this myth the subject of his poem 
entitled ‘‘ Laodamia,.” 

La-pt/ta. The name of a flying island, described 
by Swift in his imaginary “ Travels of Lemuel Gul- 
liver.” It is said to be ‘exactly circular, its diam- 
eter 7837 yards, or about four miles and a half, and 
consequently contains ten thousand acres.” The 
inhabitants are speculative philosophers, devoted to 
mathematics and music. 

So materializing is the spirit of the age, that the extended 
study of physical and mechanical science seems likely, one of 
these days, to convert our island into a Laputa. Keightley. 

Lit’/ra. The hero of Byron’s poem of the same name; 
—represented as a chief long absent from his own 
domain, who returns at length, attended by a single 
page. Dark hints and surmises are thrown out 
against him by a noble whom he encounters at a 
banquet, and who seems to be possessed of some 
knowledge of the manner in which Lara’s time has 
been occupied during his prolonged absence, This 
knight disappears, most opportunely for the repu- 
tation of Lara, when he should have come forward 
to substantiate the charges against him, and is 
never heard of after. A peasant, however, is wit- 
ness to’ the concealment of a corpse on the same 
night, and the reader is left to draw his own con- 
clusions. 

Li Roche. A Protestant clergyman, whose story 
— written by Henry Mackenzie—is told in ‘¢ The 
Mirror.” 

Last of the Fathers. A title given by Roman 
Catholic writers to St. Bernard (1091-1153), 

Last of the Goths. Roderick, the thirty-fourth and 
last of the Visigothic line of kings, who filled the 
throne of Spain from 414 to 711. 

Last of the Greeks. An appellation conferred 
upon Philopemen (B. C. 253-183), a native of Ar- 
cadia, and the last really great and successful com- 
mander of the ancient Greeks. 

t= ‘ One of the Romans, to praise him, called him the 
Last of the Greeks, as if atter him Greece had produced 
no great man, nor one who deserved the name of Greek.” 

Plutarch, Trans. 


Last of the Knights. A title bestowed upon 
Maximilian I, (1459-1519), Emperor of Germany. 
(= “*The Last of the Knights,’ with his wild ef- 
frontery and spirited chamois-hunting, might be despised 
by the Italians as ‘Massimiliano Pochi Danari;’ but he 
was beloved by the Austrians as * Our Max.’” Yonge. 


Last of the Mo-hi/eans. The hero of Cooper’s 
novel of the same name, under which title the In- 
dian chief Uncas is personated. 

Last of the Romans. 1. An epithet applied to 
the Roman general Aétius, by Procopius. When 
the invasion of Attila took place in A, D. 450, 
Aétius, with the help of Theodoric, arrested it first 
by the relief of Orleans, and then by the victory of 
Chalons. With his death, which occurred in 454, 
the last support of the empire fell. 

2. A title bestowed upon Fran¢ois Joseph Terasse 
Desbillons (1751-1789), a celebrated Jesuit, on ac- 
count of the elegance of his Latin style. 

Laughing Philosopher, The. Democritus of 
Abdera, a celebrated philosopher of antiquity, con- 
temporary with Socrates ;—so called because he 
always made a jest of man’s follies and sorrows, 
his feeble struggles and evanescent works. He is 
usually contrasted with Heraclitus, ‘‘ The Weeping 
Philosopher.” See WEEPING PHILOSOPHER. 

Laun/fal, Sir. One of the knights of the Round 
Table, the subject of ametrical romance, by Thomas 
Chestre, in the reign of Henry VI., being a transla- 
tion from the French of Marie. The name has also 
been adopted as the title of a poem by James Rus- 
sell Lowell, entitled ‘‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 

Law/ra (/t. pron. low’rii). 'The Christian name of 
an Avignonese lady, young but already married, for 
whom, in the year 1327, the poet Petrarch conceived 
a strong though platonic affection, which exercised 
a powerful influence over his life, and ended only 
with his death. He sung her praises in ‘‘ Rime,” or 
sonnets and canzoni, which have immortalized not 
only her name, but his own. 

Laurence, Friar, See FRIAR LAURENCE, 


Laz/a-riis, 


Lear. 


Learned Tailor. 


Léath/er-stéck’ing, Natty. 





Léd/dy Grip’py. 


Le Fevre (lech fév’r), 


Legion, The Thundering, 


Le gree’. 


HLeilah. 
L.E.L. 


Lélie (li/le’). 


Lenore’, 


Lé/on-noys’. 
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A name given to a delusive spec- 
ulation projected by John Law (1681-1729), a cele- 
brated financier, and native of Edinburgh. In 1716, 
he established a bank in France, by royal author- 
ity, composed of 1200 shares of 3000 livres each, 
which soon borea premium, This bank became the 
office for all public receipts, and there was annexed 
to it a Mississippi company which had grants of 
Jand in Louisiana, and was expected to realize im- 
mense sums by planting and commerce. In 1718, it 
was declared a royal bank, and its shares rose to 
twenty times their original value. In 1720, the 
shares sunk as rapidly as they had risen, occasion- 
ing great and wide-spread financial distress and 
bankruptcy. 

A poor leper, who, in the parable of 
Jesus (Luke xvi.), implored in vain the pity of a 
rich man; but after the death of both, Lazarus 
went to heaven, and the rich man to hell, where he 
in turn vainly implored help from Lazarus. 


{=> This is the only case in the New Testament where 
a proper name occurs in a parable. The use of the word 
lazzaro applied to a leper, and of the words lazaretto 
and lazar-house for leper-hospitals, and of lazzaroni for 
beggars, shows the influence which this parable has had 
upon the mind of Christendom. 


A fabulous or legendary king of Britain, and 
the hero of Shakespeare’s tragedy of the same name. 
He is represented as a fond father, duped, in his old 
age, by hypocritical professions of love and duty 
on the part of two daughters (Goneril and Regan), 
to disinherit the third (Cordelia), previously and de- 
servedly more dear to him, and to divide his king- 
dom between her sisters, who, by their perfidious 
and cruel conduct, soon drive the poor old king 
mad. After his misery has reached its highest 
pitch, he is found by the daughter whom he has so 
deeply injured; and, through her tender care, he 
revives and recollects her. She endeavors to rein- 
state him upon his throne, but fails in her attempt, 
and is hanged in prison, where her broken-hearted 
father dies lamenting over her. 


Learned Blacksmith. An epithet sometimes ap- 


plied to Elihu Burritt (b. 1811), who began life as a 
blacksmith, and afterward distinguished himself as 
a linguist. 
A title sometimes bestowed 
upon Henry Wild, a native of Norwich, England, 
where he was born about the year 1684. He was in 
early life a tailor, and, while working at his trade, 
mastered the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syr- 
jac, Arabic, and Persian languages. 
A. sobriquet given 
to Natty, or Nathaniel, Bumppo, a celebrated char- 
acter in Cooper’s novel of ‘‘ The Pioneers.” He 
re-appears and closes his career in “‘ The Prairie.” 
One Natty Zeatherstocking, one melodious synopsis of man 
and nature in the West. Carlyle. 
(= “ Leatherstocking stands half way between sav- 
age and civilized life; he has the freshness of nature, and 
the first fruits of Christianity, the seed dropped into vig- 
orous soil, These are the elements of one of the most 
original characters in fiction, in whom Cooper has trans- 
planted all the chivalry, ever feigned or practiced in the 
middle ages, to the rivers, woods, and forests of the un- 
broken New World.” Duyckinck. 


The name of a noted character 
in ‘The Entail,” a novel by Galt. 

The name of a poor lieuten- 
ant, whose story is related in Sterne’s ‘‘ Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy.” 

See THUNDERING 
LEGION. 

A slave-dealer, in Mrs. Stowe’s novel, 
‘“* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” a hideous exhibition of the 
brutalizing influence of slavery. 


Léigh, Au-rd/ra (lee). The heroine of Mrs. Brown- 


ing’s poem of the same name, ‘ the representative 
of the spiritual and esthetic spirit of the age, 
through whom are exemplified the noble ends and 
the high office of true art,” 

See MEJNOUN. 

The initials and literary signature of Le- 
titia Elizabeth Landon (afterward Mrs. Maclean), 
a well known English poetess of the present cen 
tury. 

An inconsequential, light-headed, 
gentleman-like coxcomb, in Moliére’s *‘ L’Etourdi.”’ 
The heroine of a popular ballad, com 
posed by Gottfried August Biirger (1748-1794), the 
German lyric poet. The subject of this ballad is 
an old tradition, which recounts the ride of a spec- 
tral lover, who re-appears to his mistress after 
death, and carries her on horseback behind him, 
‘4 fiction not less remarkable for its extensive geo- 
graphical dissemination, than for its bold imagina- 
tive character.” This name was also adopted by 
Edgar A. Poe, in his mystical ballad entitled “ The 
Raven.” 


Lé@/o-nii/to. Governor of Messina, in Shakespeare's 


**Much Ado about Nothing.” 

A fabulous country, formerly con- 
tiguous to Cornwall, though it has long since disap- 
peared, and is said to be now more than forty fath- 
oms under water ; — mentioned in the old romances 
of ‘“Meliadus” and ‘ Tristan.” [Written also 
Leonais Lionesse, and Lyonnesse.} 
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For Arthur, when none knew from whence he came, 

Long ere the people chose him for their king, 

Roving the trackless realms of Lyonnesse, 

Had found a glen, gruy bowlder, and black tarn. Tennyson. 

Le-on’/tés. King of Sicilia, in Shakespeare’s ‘* Win- 
ter’s Tale.” 

ge ‘‘ Jealousy is a vice of the mind, a culpable ten- 
dency of the temper, having certain well-known and well- 
defined effects and concomitants, all of which are visible 
in Leontes ... such as, first, an excitability by the most 
inadequate causes, and an eagerness to snatch at proofs; 
secondly, a grossness of conception, and a disposition to 
degrade the object of the passion by sensual fancies and 
images; thirdly, a sense of shame of his own feelings, 
exhibited in a solitary moodiness of humor, and yet, from 
the violence of the passion, forced to utter itself, and 
therefore catching occasions to ease the mind by ambi- 
guities, equivoques, by talking to those who can not, and 
who are known not to be able to, understand what is said 
to them,—in short, by soliloquy in the form of dialogue, 
and hence, a confused, broken, and fragmentary man- 
ner; fourthly, a dread of vulgar ridicule, as distinct from 

a high sense of honor, or a mistaken sense of duty; and 

lastly, and immediately consequent on this, a spirit of 

selfish vindictiveness.” Coleridge. 

ILts'bi-d&. A name given by Catullus (b. B. C. 87) to 
his favorite, Clodia, whose praises he celebrates. 

Ke-va'nda, ([Lat., from levare, to raise.] In classic 
mythology, the name of the goddess that protected 
new-born infants when they were taken up from the 
ground. Richter used the name as the title of an 
educational work which he wrote, and which has 
been translated into English. 

Leviathan of Literature. An appellation very 
generally conferred upon Dr. Samuel Johnson 
(1709-1784), the eminent writer and critic. 

Liberator, The, 1. A surname given by the Peru- 

vians, in 1823, to Simon Bolivar (1785-1831), who es- 

tablished the independence of Peru, and also of the 
other Spanish colonies of South America. 

2. A surname given to Daniel O’Connell (1775- 
1847), a celebrated Irish political agitator, on ac- 
count of his endeavors — which were, after all, un- 
successful —to bring about a repeal of the Articles 
of Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 
Light-Horse Marry. <A sobriquet popularly con- 

ferred upon General Henry Lee (1756-1818), a gal- 
jant American cavalry officer in the war of the Revo- 
lution, in allusion to his rapid and daring moye- 
ments in battle, particularly during the campaign in 
the Carolinas. 

Lilith, or Li’lis. In the popular belief of the 
Tiebrews, a female specter in the shape of a finely 
dressed woman, who lies in wait for, and kills, 
children. The old rabbins turned Lilith into a 
wife of Adam, on whom he begot demons, and 
who still has power to lie with men and kill chil- 
dren who are not protected by amulets, with which 
the Jews of a yet later period supply themselves 
as a protection against her. Burton, in his ‘* Anat- 
omy of Melancholy,” tells us, ‘‘ The Talmudists 
say that Adam had a wife called Lilis before he 
married Eve, and of her he begat nothing but 
devils.” A commentator on Skinner, quoted in 
the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana,” says that the 
English word lullaby is derived from Lilla, abi! 
(begone, Lilith!) In the demonology of the middle 
ages, Lilis was a famous witch, and is introduced 
as such in the Walpurgis-night scene in Goethe’s 
“ Faust.” 

Lil/li-puit. An imaginary country described in 
Swift’s satirical romance entitled ‘‘ Gulliver’s Trav- 
els” as peopled by a diminutive race of men, The 
voyage to Lilliput is for the most part a satire on 
the manners and usages of the court of George I. 

There is no end to the variety of these small missiles of 
malice with which the Gullivers of the world of literature are 
assailed by the Lilliputians around them. Thomas Moore. 

Lim/bo, or Lim/bus. [Lat., limbus, a poy A 
region supposed by some of the old scholastic theo- 
logians to lie on the edge or confines of hell. Here, 
it was thought, the souls of just men, not admitted 

, into heaven or into purgatory, remained to await 
the generalresurrection. Such were the patriarchs 
and other pious ancients who died before the birth 
of Christ. Hence, the limbo was called ZLimbus 

Patrum, According to some of the schoolmen, 

there was also a Limbus Puerorum, or Infantum, a 

similar place allotted to the souls of infants dy- 

ing unbaptized. To these were added, in popular 
opinion, a Limbus Fatworum, or Fool’s Paradise, 
the receptacle of all vanity and nonsense. Of this 
superstitious belief Milton has made use in his 

** Paradise Lost.” See Book IIL. y. 440-497. Dante 

has fixed his Limbo, in which the distinguished 

spirits of antiquity are confined, as the outermost 
of the circles of his hell. 

Lin-dab/ri-dés. <A celebrated heroine in the ro- 
mance called ‘* The Mirror of Knighthood.” From 
the great celebrity of this lady, occasioned by the 
popularity of the romance, her name was common- 
ly used for a mistress. 

Lion of God. A title conferred upon Ali (597-660), 
son of Abu Taleb, the uncle of Mahomet, who was 
distinguished for his eloquence and valor in defense 
of Islamism. 

Lion of the North. A title bestowed upon Gus- 
tavus Adolphus (1594-1632), King of Sweden, and 
the bulwark of the Protestant faith during the 
Thirty Years’ War. 





‘Little 





Tlis task at this battle of Lutzen seems to have been a very 
easy one, simply to see the Lion of the North brought down, 
not by a cannon-shot, as is generally believed, but by a traitor- 
ous pistol-bullet. Carlyle. 

Lion of the Sea. [Port. Leéo'do Mar.) A name 
formerly given to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Lis’/ma-ha/go, Captain. A superannuated oflicer 
on half-pay, who figures in Smollett’s ‘“‘ Expedition 
of Humphry Clinker” as the favored suitor of Miss 
Tabitha Bramble. He is described as a hard-fea- 
tured and forbidding Scotchman, of the most sin- 
gular dress and manners, self-conceited, pedantic, 
rude, and disputatious. 

tar ‘* Lismahago is the flower of the flock. His tena- 
ciousness in argument is not so delightful as the relax- 
ation of his logical severity, when he finds his fortune 
mellowing in the wintry smiles of Mrs. Tabitha Bramble. 
This is the best-preserved and most severe of all Smol- 
lett's characters. The resemblance to ‘ Don Quixote’ is 
only just enough to make it interesting to the critical 
reader without giving offense to any body else.” Hazlitt. 


Little Comedy. A name familiarly given to Miss 
Catharine Horneck, —afterward Mrs. Bunbury, — 
an acquaintance and friend of Goldsmith. The so- 
briquet was probably thought to be indicative of 
her disposition. She is described as being intelli, 
gent, sprightly, and agreeable, as well as very beau- 
tiful. 

Little Corporal. A familiar appellation jocosely 
conferred upon General Bonaparte, immediately af- 
ter the battle of Lodi (1796), by the soldiers under 
his command, on account of his juvenile appearance 
and surpassing bravery. Ever afterward, even as 
first consul and as emperor, he was popularly 
known by this honorary and affectionate title. 

Little England. A name popularly given to Bar- 
badoes by the inhabitants. 

Little Giant. A popular sobriquet conferred upon 
the Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, a distinguished 
American statesman (1813-1861), in allusion to the 
disparity between his physical and his intellectual 
proportions. 

Little John. A celebrated follower of the still 
more celebrated English outlaw, Robin Hood. His 
surname is traditionally said to have been Nailor. 
See Rosin Hoop. 

t= “ It is certain that another of the Sherwood heroes 
has imprinted his name upon our family nomenclature in 
the shape of Littlejohn.” Lower. 

Little Magician. A sobriquet conferred upon the 
Hon. Martin Van Buren, president of the United 
States from 1837 to 1841, in allusion to his supposed 
political sagacity and talents. 

Little Master. A title given to Hans Sebald Be- 
ham, a very celebrated painter and engraver of the 
16th century, on account of the extreme smallness 
of his prints. The name was also given to other 
artists of the same century. 

Little Nell. <A child, in Dickens’s novel of ‘‘ The 
Old Curiosity Shop,” distinguished for the celestial 
purity of her character, though living amid scenes 
of selfishness and shame, of passion and crime. 

Little Paris. A name given tothe city of Milan, in 
Italy, from its resemblance, in point of gayety, to 
the French capital. 

Red Riding-hood. ([Fr. Chaperon 
Rouge; Ger. Rothktppchen.) The heroine of a 
well-known nursery tale, which relates her encoun- 
ter with a wolf in a forest, the arts by which he de- 
ceived her, and her tragical end. Grimm derives 
the story from a tradition current in the region bor 
dering upon the River Main, in Germany. The le- 
gend is, however, widely disseminated. In the 
Swedish variation of the story, Little Riding-hood 
takes refuge in a tree, the wolf meanwhile gnawing 
away at the roots, when her lover, alarmed by her 
cries, comes up just in time to see the tree fall and 
his mistress crushed beneath it. 

No man, whatever his sensibility may be, is ever affected by 
Hamlet or Lear as a little girl is affected by the story of poor 
Red Riding-hood. Macaulay. 

Little Rhody. See Ruopy, Lirrye. 

Little, Thomas. A pseudonym—intended as a 
playful allusion to his diminutive stature — under 
which Thomas Moore, in 1808, published a volume of 
amatory poems, 

Little Whig. <A sobriquet given to Anne, Countess 
of Sunderland, second daughter of the great Duke 
of Marlborough. She is described as ‘‘ rather pe- 
tite in person; ” and itis said that she “ did not dis- 
dain the appellation conferred upon her, at a time 
when eyery thing bore the ensigns of party of one 
kind or other.” She died April 15, 1716. 

Loéeh/in-viir’, The hero of a ballad by Sir Walter 
Scott, sung by the fair Lady Heron, in ‘‘ Marmion.” 

Loéck/’et. A character in Gay’s ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera.” 
The quarrel between Peachum and Locket was an 
allusion to a personal collision between Walpole 
and his colleague, Lord Townshend. See PEACHUM. 

Locksley. An archer, in Sir Walter Scott’s novel 
of ‘‘Tyanhoe,” under which name the author has 
personated Robin Hood. 

Lo/eo F0’eos. See in the Dictionary. 

Lo-erine’. A sonof Brutus, a fabulous king of 
ancient Britain. By his father’s death, he became 
king of Legria, or England. See SABRINA. 

LO/do-vi/ee. A Venetian, kinsman to Brabantio, 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Othello.” 








EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY : 


Lee (lee’gri-i). In the romances of chivalry, 

and among the fabulous historians, an old name for 
England. 

Lo’gris. Another form of Lewgria, an old name for 
England, in the romances of chivalry. 

LOWIli-tis. A mysterious author often referred to by 
the writers of the middle ages; but so vain have 
been the attempts to discover and identify him, that 
he must be regarded as the ignis fatuus of antiqua- 
ries. ‘‘ Of Lollius,” says one of these unhappy and 
bafiled investigators, ‘it will become every one to 
speak with deference.” According to Coleridge, 
“Lollius, if a writer of that name existed at all, 
Was a somewhat somewhere.” Dryden calls him 
‘¢a Lombard.” 

Lone-Star State. The State of Texas; — s0 called 
from the device on its coat of arms. 

Lon/ga-ville. <A lord attending on the King of 
Navarre, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost.” 

Long Parliament. The name which is commonly 
used by historians to designate the celebrated Par- 
liament which assembled November 3, 1640, and was 
dissolved by Cromwell April 20, 1653. 

Long Tom Coffin. A character in Cooper’s novel, 
“The Pilot,” — ‘‘ probably the most widely known 
sailor character in existence. He is an example of 
the heroie in action, like Leatherstocking, losing 
not a whit of his individuality in his nobleness of 
soul.” 

Long Tom Coffin. himself will be for fetching me, with a 
shroud in one hand, and a dead-light in the other. Hood. 

Lor-briil’grud. The metropolis of the imaginary 
country of Brobdingnag, visited by Gulliver. The 
word is humorously said to mean ‘ Pride of the 
Universe.” 

Lord Fanny. A sobriquet conferred upon Lord 
Hervey, afoppish and effeminate English nobleman 
of the 18th century. He was in the habit of paises 
his face to conceal its ghastly paleness. See SPORUS. 

(S- ‘'The modern Fanny is apparently of the days of 
Anne, coming into notice with the beautiful Lady Fanny 
Shirley, who made it a great favorite, and almost a proy- 
erb for prettiness and simplicity, so that the wits of 
George II.'s time called John, Lord Hervey, ‘ Lord Fan- 


ny,’ for his effeminacy.” Yonge. 
Lord Marry. A vulgar name for the devil. See 

Oxup HARRY. \ 
By the Lord Harry. Sheridan. 


Lord Ldév’el. The hero of an ancient and well- 
known Scottish ballad. 

Lord of Crazy Castle, A sobriquet of John Hall 
Stevenson (1718-1785), author of some clever, but 
licentious, poems, called ‘* Crazy Tales.” 

His (Sterne’s] conversation was animated and witty, but 
Johnson complained that it was marked by license better suit- 
ing the company of the Lord of Crazy Castle than of the great 
moralist. W. Scott. 

Lords of Little Egypt. A title assumed by the 
leaders or chiefs of a horde of gypsies, who entered 
Hungary and Bohemia from the East, giving them- 
selves out as Christian pilgrims. 

Of the kingly demeanor and personal achievements of old 
Will Fow (a gypsy chief in Scotland], many curious partic- 
ulars are related. He never forgot his high descent from the 
Lords of Little Egypt. Blackwood’s Mag. 

Lord Peter. A humorous designation of the pope 
in Arbuthnot’s ‘‘ History of John Bull.” 

Lord Strutt. Charles IT. of Spain;—so called in 
cay hoe satire, entitled ‘‘ The History of John 

ull.” 

Every body must remember... the paroxysm of rage into 
which poor old Lord Strutt fell, on hearing that his runaway 
servant Nick Frog, his clothier John Bull, and his old enemy 
Lewis Baboon, had come with quadrants, poles, and ink-horns 
to survey his estate, and to draw his will for him. Macaulay. 

Lo-rvén’zo. 1. A young man in love with Jessica, 
Shylock’s daughter, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice.” 

2. The name of a character in Young’s ‘‘ Night 
Thoughts,” represented as a person of a thoroughly 
debauched and reprobate life, and by some supposed 
to be the portrait of the poet’s own son, but proba- 
bly nothing more than an embodiment of imaginary 
atheism and unavailing remorse and despair, 

Lo-thia/ri-o. One of the dramatis persone in 
Rowe’s tragedy, ‘‘ The Fair Penitent.” His char- 
acter is that of a libertine and seducer. Heis usually 
alluded to as ‘‘ the gay Lothario.” 

Is this that haughty gallant, gay Lothario? Rowe. 

Lévella¢e. The hero of Richardson’s novel, ‘‘ The 
History of Clarissa Harlowe,” represented as an 
unscrupulous voluptuary, who has devoted his life 
and his talents to the subversion of female virtue. 
See HARLOWE, CLARISSA. 

The eternal laws of poetry regained their power, and the 
temporary fashions which had superseded those laws went 
_after the wig of Lovelace, and the hoop of Clarissa. Macaulay. 

Lover’s Leap. The promontory from which Sappho 
is said to have thrown herself into the sea; Leucate, 
on the 8. W. extremity of Leucas, now Sta, Maura. 

Lovers’ War. In French history, a name given to 
a civil war in the year 1580, during the reign of Henr 
Ill. It was so called because it arose from the jeal- 
ousies and rivalries of the leaders, who were invited 
to meet at the palace of the queen-mother. 

Breux (lroo), King Arthur’s seneschal, introduced 
in romances of the Round Table, and always repre- 
sented as a detractor, a coward, and a boaster. 

Lubberland, The same as COCKAGNE, for which 
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name it was substituted by the English poets of the 
16th century. Hence, also, a burlesque name an- 
ciently applied to London. See COCKAGNE, 

Black Forests and the glories of Lubberland, sensuality and 
horror, the specter-nun and charmed moonshine, shall not be 
wanting. Carlyle. 
Lu-eas/ta. A poetical name under which Richard 
Lovelace (1618-1658) celebrated the praises of ‘the 
lady of his love,” Miss Lucy Sacheyerell, whom he 
usually called Lux Casta. 

Lii¢e. Servant to Adriana, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Com- 
edy of Errors.” 

Lu-cén/ti-o (lu-sén/shi-o). Son to Vincentio, in 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Taming of the Shrew.” 
Lii’¢i-fer. One of the names of the devil, being ap- 
plied to him from an allegorical interpretation by 
the church fathers of a passage in Isaiah (xiv. 12), in 
which the king of Babylon is likened to the morning 
star. Wierus makes him the highest officer of jus- 
tice in the infernal court oreempire. 

** Lucifer is, in fact, no profane or satanic title. It 
is the Latin Luciferus, the light-bringer, the morning star, 
equivalent to the Greek dwoddpos, and was a Christian 
name in early times, borne even by one of the popes. It 
only acquired its present association from the apostrophe 
of the ruined King of Babylon, in Isaiah, as a fallen star: 
‘How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning!’ Thence, as this destruction was assuredly a 
type of the fall of Satan, Milton took Lucifer as the title 
of his demon of pride, and this name of the pure, pale 
herald of daylight has become hateful to Christian oe. 

onge. 
Lii’ci-o (li/shi-o). A fantastic, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy, ‘‘Measure for Measure,” who, without 
being absolutely depraved or intentionally bad, has 
become, through want of consideration, both vicious 
and dissolute, 

Mr. Hunt treats the whole matter a little too much in the 
easy style of Lucio. Macaulay. 
Lid. A mythic king of Britain, said to have given 
his name to London. 

The famous Cassibelan, who was once at point 

(O giglot Fortune) to Master Casar’s sword, 

Made Lud’s town with rejoicing bright, 

And Britons strut with courage. Shak. 
Liigg/nagg. The name of an imaginary island 
about a hundred leagues south-east of Japan, men- 
tioned in Swift’s fictitious ‘‘ Travels of Lemuel Gul- 
liver.” In the account of this country and its in- 
habitants, we are shown how miserable would be 
the consequence of human beings, receiving a privi- 
lege of eternal life, unaccompanied by correspond- 
ing health, strength, and intellect. 

Lumber State. <A popular designation for the 
State of Maine, the inhabitants of which are largely 
engaged in the business of cutting and rafting lum- 
ber, or of converting it into boards, shingles, scant- 
lings, and the like. 

Limp/kin, Tony. The foolish son of a foolish 
mother, in Goldsmith’s comedy, ‘‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,” 

You ask me forthe plan. Ihaveno plan. I had no plan; 
but I had, or have, materials; though, if, like Zony Lumpkin, 
“T am to be snubbed so when I am in spirits,” the poem will 
be naught, and the poet turn serious again. Byron. 

(@- “He is in his own sex what a hoiden is in the 
other. He is that vulgar nickname, a hobbety-hoy, dram- 
atized; forward and sheepish, mischievous and idle, cun- 
ning and stupid, with the vices of the man and the follies 
of the boy; fond of low company, and giving himself all 
the airs of consequence of the young squire.” Hazlitt. 


Liin. A feigned name of John Rich (d. 1761), a cel- 
ebrated English actor. 
When Zun appeared with matchless artand whim. Garrick. 


ILi’sus. A mythical hero, fabled to have visited 
Portugal in company with Ulysses, and to have 
founded Lisbon under the name of Ulyssopolis. 
Liz. A name given by the old Jewish rabbins to an 
imaginary little bone which they believed to exist at 
the base of the spinal column, and to be incapable of 
destruction. To its ever-living power, fermented 
by a kind of dew from heaven, they ascribed the 
resurrection of the dead. 

(@- ** Hadrian (whose bones may they be ground, and 
his name blotted out!) asked R. Joshua Ben Hananiah, 
‘How doth a man revive again in the world to come?’ 
He answered and said, ‘From Juz, in the back-bone.’ 
Saith he to him, ‘ Demonstrate this tome.’ Then he took 
Juz, a little bone out of the back-bone, and put it in water, 
and it was not steeped; he put it in the fire, and it was 
not burned; he brought ft to the mill, and that could not 
grind it; he laid it on the anvil, and knocked it with 
a hammer, but the anvil was cleft, and the hammer 
broken.” Lightfoot. 
Bete 1. A shepherd in the third Eclogue of 

irgil. 

2. A poetical name under which Milton, in a cele- 
brated monody, bewails the death of his friend Ed- 
ward King, fellow of Christ College, Cambridge, 
who was drowned on his passage from Chester to 
Treland, August 10, 1637. 

Ly/o-nésse’. Another form of Leonnoys. See 
LEONNOYS. 

Lyric Muse, The. A title awarded to Corinna, a 
poetess of Tanagra, in Beotia, contemporary with 
Pindar, whom she is said to have conquered five 
times in musical contests. 

Ly-sin/der. <A character in Shakespeare’s ‘ Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream,” in love with Hermia, 








M. 


Mab. The name given by the English poets of the 
15th and succeeding centuries to the imaginary 
queen of the fairies. Shakespeare has given a fa- 
mous description of Queen Mab in ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet,” a. i., se.4. The origin of the name is ob- 
scure. By some it is derived from the Midgard of 


the Eddas, 
Mah, the mistress fairy, 
That doth nightly rob the dairy, 
And can hurt or help the churning 
As she please, without discerning; 
She that pinches country wenches 
If they rub not clean their benches, 
But if so they chance to feast her, 
In a shoe she drops a tester. Ben Jonson. 
If ye will with Mab find grace, 
Set each platter in its place; 
Rake the fire up and set 
Water in ere sun be set, 
Sweep your house; who doth not so, 
4Jfab wiil pinch her by the toe. Herrick. 
[=~ “ The name Martha, as used in Ireland, is only an 
equivalent for the native Erse Meabhdh, Meave or Mab, 
once a great Irish princess, who has since become the 
queen of the fairies, Martha, for Queen Mab!”  ==Yonge. 


Ma-eaire’, Robert. The name of the hero in 
two French plays, entitled ‘‘Chien de Montargis,” 
“Chien d’Aubry ;” — applied to any bold crim- 
inal. It has been a favorite mask upon the Parisian 
theater, and hence is often used as a sportive desig- 
nation of the French people generally. 

Mae-btth’. A king of Scotland, immortalized by 
being the hero of Shakespeare’s tragedy of the same 
name. See DUNCAN. 

Mae-béth’, Lady. The chief female character in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Macbeth.” 


ta~ “In the mind of Lady Macbeth, ambition is repre- 
sented as the ruling motive — an intense, overmastering 
passion, which is gratified at the expense of every just 
and generous principle, and every feminine feeling. In 
the pursuit of her object, she is cruel, treacherous, and 
daring. Sheis doubly, trebly dyed in guilt and blood; for 
the murder she instigates is rendered more frightful by 
disloyalty and ingratitude, and by the violation of all the 
most sacred claims of kindred and hospitality. When 
her husband’s more kindly nature shrinks from the per- 
petration of the deed of horror, she, like an evil genius, 
whispers him on to his damnation. ... Lady Macbeth’s 
amazing power of intellect, her inexorable determination 
of purpose, her superhuman strength of nerve, render 
her as fearful in herself as her deeds are hateful; yet she 
is not a mere monster of depravity, with whom we have 
nothing in common, nor a meteor, whose destroying path 
we watch in ignorant affright and amaze. She is a terrible 
impersonation of evil passions and mighty powers, never 
so far removed from our own nature as to be cast beyond 
the pale of our sympathies; for the woman herself re- 
mains a woman to the last —still linked with her sex and 
with humanity.” Mrs. Jameson. 


Me®Bride’, Miss. <An heiress with great expecta- 
tions, whose history is related in a humorous and 
popular poem by John G. Saxe. 

Mae-diiff’. A Scottish thane, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of ‘‘ Macbeth.” 

MeFin’zal. The hero of Trumbull’s Hudibrastic 
political poem of the same name ;—represented as 
a burly New England squire, enlisted on the side of 
the Tory, or royalist, party of the American Revolu- 
tion, and constantly engaged in controversy with 
Honorius, the champion of the Whigs, or rebels. 

Mae Fléck’/n6e. [Thatis, Mecknoe’s son.| The title 
of a poem by Dryden, in which he lampoons Shad- 
well, a worthless contemporary poet and dramatist, 
who had repeatedly intimated his superiority to 
Dryden as a writer of plays. By ‘‘ Mac Flecknoe,” 
Shadwell is meant, though he is called, in the poem 
itself, by his real name only. The Flecknoe to 
whom the title alludes was a wretched poet, so dis- 
tinguished for his bad verses that his name had be- 
come almost proverbial. Dryden describes him as 
an aged prince, who, for many years, had reigned 

‘without dispute, 

Through all the realms of Nonsense, absolute.” 
Shadwell is represented as the adopted son of this 
venerable monarch, and is solemnly inaugurated as 
his successor on the throne of dullness. 

Mae-héath’, Captain. A highwayman who is the 
hero of Gay’s ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera.” 

He hears the sound of coaches and six, takes the road like 
Macheath, and makes society stand and deliver. Thackeray. 

Ma/eon, or Mie/on, An old English form of Ma- 
homet, 

Praiséd, quoth he, be Macon, whom we serve. Fairfax. 


Mad Anthony. A sobriquet of Major General 
Anthony Wayne (1745-1796), distinguished for his 
military skill and impetuous bravery in the war of 
the Revolution. 

Madman of the North, Charles XII. of Sweden; 
—so called on account of the rashness and impetu- 
osity of his character. He was born at Stockholm 
in 1682, and killed at the siege of Frederickshall, in 
1718. His life was full of exciting adventures in 
war. He formed great plans for the aggrandizement 
of his kingdom, which he did not live to execute, 


and, at his death, Sweden fell from the rank of a 
leading power. 

Mad Parliament. A name given by the old chron- 
icles to a Parliament which assembled at Oxford, on 
the 11th of June, 1258, and which — exasperated at the 
exorbitant demands for supplies made by the king, 
Henry III., to enable him to accomplish the con- 
quest of Sicily — broke out into open revolt against 
the supremacy of the crown, which resulted in the 
appointment of twenty-four of their number, with 
the famous Simon de Montfort as president, to ad- 
minister the government. 

Mad Poet. A name sometimes given to Nathaniel 
Lee (1657-1690), the English dramatic poet, who, in 
1684, became insane, and was confined in Bedlam 
for four years. 

Ma/’ga. A popular sobriquet of Blackwood’s ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Magazine,” the contributors to which have 
embraced many of the most eminent writers of Great, 
Britain, including Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, 
De Quincey, Landor, and others. The name is a con- 
traction of the word Magazine. 

On other occasions he was similarly honored, and was inva- 
riably mentioned with praise by Wilson, the presiding genius 
of Maga. Dr. Shelton Renee, 

Magu/e-lone’, The Fair. A heroine of an old chi- 
yalric romance, entitled ‘‘ The History of the Fair 
Magalona, daughter of the King of Naples, and 
Peter, son of the Count of Provence.” Cervantes 
alludes to her in Don Quixote, and is said to have 
taken from the legend concerning her the idea of 
his wooden horse. In Germany, her history has 
been reproduced by Tieck. 

Ma’si, The Three. The “ wise men from the East ” 
who came to Jerusalem, bringing gifts to the infant 
Jesus. (Matt. ii.) Magi is the Latin for ‘wise 
men” in the Vulgate translation of the Bible. The 
traditional names of the three Magi are Melchior, 
represented as an old man with a long beard, offer- 
ing gold; Jasper, a beardless youth, who offers 
frankincense; Balthazar, a black or Moor, with a 
large spreading beard, who tenders myrrh. They 
are the patron saints of travelers. See COLOGNE, 
THREE KINGS OF. 

(2 “Early did tradition fix their number at three, 
probably in allusion to the three races of men descended 
from the sons of Noah; and soon they were said to be 
descendants of the Mesopotamian prophet Balaam, from 
whom they derived the expectation of the star of Jacob. 
Their corpses were supposed to be at that storehouse of 
relics, Constantinople, whence the Empress Helena caused 
them to be transported to Milan. Frederick Barbarossa 
carried them to Cologne, the place of their especial glory 
as the Three Kings of Cologne.” Yonge. 

Ma/gus of the North, The. A title assumed by 
Johann Georg Hamann (1730-1788), a German writer 
of some note. 


Ma-houn/, or Mii/houn, Corrupted forms of 
Ma-hound/, or Mi’/hound. the name Ma- 


homet, used by our old writers. 
Of sundry faith together in that town,... 
The greater, far, were votaries to Mahoun. Fairfax. 
And oftentimes by Termagaunt and Mahound swore. Spenser. 
There was crying in Granada when the sun was going down, 
Some calling on the Trinity, some calling on Mahoun. 
Lockhart, 

Mahu (ma-hoo’, 07 mi/hoo), <A fiend mentioned 
by Shakespeare, in the tragedy of ‘‘ Lear,” as the 
instigator of theft. See FLIBBERTIGIBBET. 

Maiden of Nor’way. In Scottish history, a name 
given to Margaret, a granddaughter of Alexander 
III., recognized as his successor by the states of 
Scotland, though a female, an infant, and a foreign- 
er. She died, however, on her passage to Scotland, 
in 1290. Her father was Eric II., King of Norway, 
and her mother Margaret, only daughter of Alex- 
ander. 

Maiden Queen, The. <A name popularly given to 
Queen Elizabeth of England, who began to reign in 
1558, at the age of twenty-five, and died unmarried 
in 1603, at the age of seventy. See VIRGIN QUEEN. 

He merely asks whether, at that period, the Maiden Queen 
was red-painted on the nose, and white-painted on the cheeks, 
as her tire-women, when, from spleen and wrinkles, she would 
no longer look in any glass, were wont to serve her. Carlyle. 

Maiden Town, The. oes Magh-dun, Brit. Mai- 
din, Lat. Castrum Puellarum.|] A name popularly 
given to Edinburgh, from a monkish fable or tradi- 
tion that it was once the residence of the daughters 
of Pictish kings, who were sent to this stronghold 
for protection in times of war and trouble, 

Your hands are weak with age, he said, 
Your hearts are stout and true; 

: So bide ye in the Maiden Town, 

While others fight for you. Aytoun. 

Maid Ma/ri-an. A personage in the morris dances, 
often dressed like a woman, and sometimes like a 
strumpet, and who, therefore, forms an allusion to 
describe women of an impudent or masculine charac- 
ter. Though the morris dances were, as their name 
denotes, of Moorish origin, yet they were commonly 
adapted in England to the popular English story of 
Robin Hood, whose fair Matilda, or Marian, was 
the very person here originally represented. See 
Rosin Hoop, 

{27 Maid Marian, as Queen of May, has a golden 
crown upon her head, and in her left hand a red pink as 
an emblem ofsummer. Percy and Steevens agree in mak- 
ing Marian the mistress of Robin Hood. Douce, however, 
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considers the character a dramatic fiction. ‘ None of the 
materials that constitute the more authentic history of 
Robin Hood prove the existence of such a character in the 
shape of his mistress.” 

Robin’s mistress dear, his loved Marian, 

Was sovereign of the woods, chief lady of the game; 

Her clothes tucked to the knee, and dainty-braided hair, 

With bow and quiver armed. Drayton. 

t= “ Probably the addition of the German diminutive 
chen, in French on, formed the name of 

‘A bonny fine maid, of noble degree, 
Maid Marian called by name.’ 
Very soon had her fame traveled abroad, for in 1352 the 
play of ‘Robin et Marion’ was performed by the students 
of Angers, one of them appearing as a filletle déguisée ; the 
origin of Marionettes, puppets disguised to play the part 
of Maid Marion, is thus explained.” Yonge. 

Maid of Kent. 1. See Farr MAID OF KENT, 

2. See Hoty MAID OF KEN’. 

Maid of Or’/le-ams. A surname given to Joan of 
Arc, from her heroic defense of the city of Orleans. 
Having been taken captive by the English, she suf- 
fered martyrdom, being burned alive by order of the 
Karl of Warwick, on the 24th of May, 14381, 

(=> ‘It was requisite that she should suffer; for had 
she not passed through the supreme trial and purifica- 
tion, dubious shadows would have remained among the 
rays that beam from her saintly head; she would not 
have dwelt in men’s memory as the A/aid of Orleans.” 

Michelet, Trans. 

Maid of Sar/a-gis’/sai, An appellation bestowed 
upon,Agustina Zaragoza, a young Spanish woman 
distinguished for her heroism during the defense of 
Saragossa in 1808-9. She first attracted notice by 
mounting a battery where her lover had fallen, and 
working a gun in hisroom. Byron has celebrated 
her in the first canto of his ‘‘ Childe Harold.” 

Mala-ehi Mila-grow’ther. <A nomde plume 
used by Sir Walter Scott as the signature of three 
letters written by him to the Edinburgh ‘‘ Weekly 
Journal” in 1826, respecting the proposition in the 
British Parliament to restrict the circulation of 
bank-notes of less than five pounds value in Scot- 
land. 

Malagigé (miil-ii-jee/jec). A celebrated hero in 
the romances and poems based upon the fabulous 
adventures of Charlemagne and his Paladins. He 


is said to have been a cousin to Rinaldo, and a} 


' son of Beuves, or Buovo, of Aygremont. He was 

‘ brought up by the fairy Orianda, and became a 
great enchanter, 

Mala-gri/da. A nickname given by contemporary 
political opponents to Lord Shelburne (1737-1805), 
a zealous oppositionist during the administration of 
Lord North. Gabriel Malagrida (1689-1761) was an 
Italian Jesuit, and missionary to Brazil, who was 
accused of conspiring against the King of Portugal. 

Mal/a-prop, Mrs. <A character in Sheridan’s com- 
edy of ‘‘ The Rivals ;”? — noted for her blunders in 
the use of words. The name is obviously derived 
from the French mal & propos, unapt, ill-timed, 

The conclusion drawn was, that Childe Harold, Byron, and 
the Count in Beppo, are one and the same person, thereby 
making me turn out to be, as Mrs. Malaprop says, ** like Cer- 
berus, three gentlemen at once.” Byron. 

(=~ “Mrs. Malaprop’s mistakes in what she herself 
calls ‘ orthodoxy’ have been often objected to as improb- 
able from a woman in her rank of life; but though some 
of them, it must be owned, are extravagant and farcical, 
they are almost all amusing; and the luckiness of her 
simile, ‘as headstrong as an allegory on the banks of the 
Nile,’ will be acknowledged as long as there are writers 
to be run away with by the willfulness of this truly 
‘headstrong’ species of composition.” Moore. 


Mal-bée’eo. A character in Spenser’s “ Fatry 
Queen” (B. III. c. 9, 10), designed to represent the 
self-inflicted torments endured by him ‘‘ who dotes, 
yet doubts; suspects, yet fondly loves.” 

edalebolge (mi-li-bol/ji). A name given by Dante 
to the eighth circle in his ‘‘ Inferno,” from the ten 
“evil” bolgi, or pits, Which it contains. 

Mal-v0/li-o. Steward to Olivia, in Shakespeare’s 
“Twelfth Night.” 

Four of the duke’s friends, with the obedient start which 
oor Malvolio ascribes to his imaginary retinue, made out to 
ead the victor to his presence. W. Scott. 

(S> “ Malvolio is not essentially ludicrous. He be- 

comes comic but by accident. He is cold, austere, repel- 
ling, but dignified, consistent, and, for what appears, 
rather of an overstretched morality. He is opposed 
to the proper /evities of the piece, and falls in the unequal 
contest. Still his pride, or his gravity (call it which you 
will), is inherent, and native to the man, not mock or 
affected, which latter only are the fit objects to excite 
laughter. His quality is, at the best, unlovely, but neither 
buffoon nor contemptible. His dialect, on all ocea- 
sions, is that of a gentleman and a man of education. We 
must not confound him with the eternal, old, low steward 
of comedy. He is master of the household to a great 
princess; a dignity, probably, conferred upon him for 
other respects than age or length of service.” (@. Lamb. 


Mambyino (miim-bree/no). A Moorish king, in 
the romantic poems of Bojardo and Ariosto, who 
was the possessor of an enchanted golden helmet, 
which rendered the wearer invulnerable, and which 


was the object of eager quest to the Paladins of | 


Charlemagne. This helmet was borne away by the 
knight Rinaldo. It owes its celebrity, in a great 
measure, to the mention which is made of it by Cer- 
vantes, in *‘ Don Quixote,” 


Like some enchanted Mambrino’s helmet, Carlyle. 


Mim/mon, 


Min/ches-ter Massacre, 


Main/’/ches-ter Poet. 


Man in the Moon, 








A Syriac word used in the Scriptures 
to signify either riches or the god of riches. By 
poetic license, Milton makes Mammon one of the 
fallen angels, and portrays his character in the fol- 
lowing lines :— 

Manmon, the least erected spirit that fell 

From heaven; for even in heaven his looks and thoughts 

Were always downward bent; admiring more 

The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 

In vision beatific: by him first 

Men, also, and by his suggestion taught, 

Ransacked the center, and with impious hands 

Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 

For treasures better hid. Par. Lost, 1. 679-688. 
Wicerus, in his account of the infernal court of Beél- 
zebub, makes Mammon its embassador in England. 
Other medieval demonographers placed him at the 
head of the ninth rank of demons, of which they 
reckoned nine kinds, 


Mammon, Cave of. See CAVE OF MAMMON,. 
Mammon, Sir Epicure, 


A worldly sensualist, in 
Ben Jonson’s play, ‘‘ The Alchymist.” 

Sir Epicure did not indulge in visions more magnificent and 
gigantic [than Bacon]. Macaulay. 
See PETERLOO, FIELD 
OF, 

An appellation given to 
to Charles Swain (b. 1803), an English poet, and a 
native of Manchester. 


Min/fred. The hero of Byron’s drama of the same 


name ;—represented as a being estranged from all 
human creatures, indifferent to all human sympa- 
thies, and dwelling in the magnificent solitude of 
the Central Alps, where he holds communion only 
with the spirits he invokes by his sorceries, and 
with the fearful memory of the being he has loved 
and destroyed, 


Manin Black. <A character in Goldsmith’s ‘ Citi- 


zen of the World.” 

S ‘*A most delightful compound is the ‘ Man in 
Black ;’ ararity not to be met with often; a true oddity, 
with the tongue of Timon and the heart of Uncle Toby. 
He proclaims war against pauperism, yet he can not say 
‘No’ toa beggar. He ridicules generosity, yet would he 
share with the poor whatever he possessed.” H. Giles. 


A name popularly given to 
the dark lines and spots upon the surface of the 
moon which are visible to the naked eye, and which, 
when examined with a good telescope, are discovered 
to be the shadows of lunar mountains. It is one of 
the most popular, and perhaps one of the most an- 
cient, superstitions in the world, that these lines 
and spots are the figure of a man leaning on a fork, 
on which he carries a bundle of thorns or brushwood, 
for stealing which on a Sunday, he was confined in 
the moon. (See MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM, a. 
jii., sc. 1, and TEMPEST, a. ii., sc. 2.) The account 
given in Numbers xy. 82, eé seg., of a man who 
was stoned to death for gathering sticks upon the 
Sabbath-day, is undoubtedly the origin of this belief. 


0" To have a care “lest the chorle may fall out of the 
moon” appears from Chaucer's ‘** Troilus and Cresseide ” 
to have been a proverbial expression in his time. In the 
“Testament of Cresseide,” describing the moon, he in- 
forms us that she had 

‘On her brest a chorle painted ful even 
Bearing a bush of thornes on his backe, 

Which for his theft might climb no ner the heven.” 
With the Italians, Cain appears to have been the offender. 
Dante, in the twentieth canto of the ‘* Inferno,”’ describes 
the moon by the periphrasis ‘‘Caino e le spine.” The 
Jews have some Talmudical story that Jacob is in the 
moon, and they believe that his face is visible. For Ori- 
ental and other traditions, see Grimm, ‘‘ Deutsche My- 
thologie,” p. 679. 

t= “ As for the forme of those spots, some of the vulgar 
thinke they represent a man, and the poets guess ‘tis the 
boy Endymion, whose company shee loves so well that 
she carries him with her; others will have it onely to be 
the face of a man, as the moon is usually pictured; but 
Albertus thinkes rather that it represents a lyon, with his 
tail toward the east and his head to the west; and some 
others (Eusebius, Nieremb. Hist. lib. viii. c. xv.) have 
thought it to be very much like @ fox; and certainly it is 
as much like a lyon as that in the zodiake, or as Ursa 
Major is like a beare.” Bp. Wilkins, Disc. of a New World. 


Manly. One of the dramatis persone in Wycher- 


ley’s ‘‘ Country Wife.” 


Ma-n0/a. A fabulous city of great size, wealth, and 


population, in El Dorado, on the west shore of Lake 
Parime, and at the mouth of a great river which 
empties into this lake. The houses were said to be 
covered with plates of gold. 


(=~ “ This fable began to gain credit in 1534, and many 
were the stories invented by Juan Martinez, a Spaniard, 
who, among other things, asserted that he had lived a 
long time in the country, and that he left it by the per- 
mission of the chief who commanded it, and who was 
descended from the ancient Incas of Peru; that this same 
chief gave orders that he should be accompanied by In- 
dians till he reached the Spanish frontiers; that they took 
eare to lead him blindfold, lest he might observe the way 
by which to return; with several other things equally 
vague and foolish, but so as to induce, at first, many ex- 
peditions to this fair-reputed city at the expense of large 
sums of money and many lives.” Alcedo. 


Man of Bath. <A surname given to Ralph Allen, 


the friend of Pope, Warburton, and Fielding, cel- 
ebrated in the well-known lines of the first :— 


“Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 





EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


Man of Blood. <An expression which occurs in 


the Old Testament (2 Sam, xvi. 7), in a marginal 
note explanatory of the context, and which refers 
in that place to King David. The application of the 
term to any man of violence is naturally suggested, — 
and it would seem to have been employed by the 
Puritans in reference to Charles I. 
And the Man of Blood was there, with his long, essenced hair, 
And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, and Rupert of the Rhine. — 
Macaulay. 


Man of Destimy. An epithet conferred upon Na- 


Man of Feeling. 


Man of Ross. 


Man of Sin. 


Mantuan Swain. 


poleon Bonaparte, who believed himself to be an 
instrument of Destiny, and that his actions were 
governed by occult influences, 

The title of a novel, by Henry 
Mackenzie (1745-1831), designed to characterize the 
hero Harley, and often applied to him as a deserip- 
tive epithet. Itis also frequently used as a sobri- 
quet to designate the author. See HARLEY. 

The wonder rather is, that the Ilan of Feeling should never 
have been moved to mirth, than that Uncle Toby should have 
brushed away his tears with a laugh. Al, Martineau. 
John Kyrle, a private gentleman of 
small fortune (1664-1754), who resided in the parish 
of Ross, county of Hereford, England, and who 
was distinguished for his benevolence and public 
spirit. Pope has immortalized him in his Moral 
Essays, Epistle Third, ‘On the Use of Riches.” 
The title ‘‘Man of Ross” was given to him in his 
lifetime by a country friend; and Mr, Kyrle is said 
to have been highly pleased with the appellation, 

Richer than miser o’er his countless hoards, 

Nobler than kings, or king-polluted lords, 

Here dwelt the Man of Ross! O traveler, hear! 

Departed merit claims a reverent tear. Coleridge. 
A designation occurring in the New 
Testament (2 Thess. ii. 3), respecting the meaning 
of which commentators are at variance. Whitby 
says the Jewish nation is intended. Grotius affirms 
the reference to be to Caius Cesar, or Caligula. 
‘Wetstein understands by it Titus and the Flavian 
house. Others, as Olshausen, suppose it to mean 
some one who has not yet appeared, in whom all 
the characteristics specified will be united. Ro- 
man Catholics apply the term to Antichrist, while 
most Protestants apply it to the pope of Rome, 

The zeal of your majesty toward the house of God doth not 
slack or go backward, but is more and more kindled, man- 
ifesting itself abroad in the furthest parts of Christendom, by 
writing in defense of the ‘Truth, which hath given such a blow 
unto that Man of Sin as will not be healed. 

Translators of the Bible. 
A title given to the Latin poet 
Virgil, born at Mantua (B. C. 70), whose works 
have been more studied and admired, especially in 
ne middle ages, than those of any other Latin au- 
thor, 


Mar-gélla (Sp. pron. mar-thtl/yi), The name of 


Mar-cél/lus. 


Marchioness, The. 


Mar-d0o/ni-iis. 


a fair shepherdess, whose story forms an episode in 
Cervantes’ romance of ** Don Quixote.” 3 

The name of an officer, in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet.” ; 

A poor, abused, half starved 
girl, in Dickens’s ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop;” — the 
“small servant” to Sampson Brass. 

The name of a captain, in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s play, ‘‘ A King or No King.” 


Mar-gar’e-lom (properly Mar-gir/i-ton). <A 


Trojan hero, of the legendary history ; called by 
Shakespeare (‘‘ Troilus and Oressida”’) “ bastard,” 
and described by him as performing deeds of prow- 
ess which seem to imply gigantic stature. 


Margaret. 1. The heroine of Goethe’s ‘“ Faust.” 


Margutte (mar-goot/ta). 


Faust meets her on her return from church, falls in 
love with her, and at last seduces her. Overcome 
with shame, Margaret destroys the infant to which 
she gives birth, and is in consequence condemned 
to death. Faust attempts to save her: gaining ad- 
mission to the dungeon where she is immured, he 
finds her lying huddled on a bed of straw, singing 
wild snatches of ancient ballads, her reason gone, 
her end approaching. For a long time he yainly 
strives to induce her to fly with him. At last the 
morning dawns, and Mephistopheles appears grim 
and passionless, Faust is hurried off, and Margaret 
is left to her fate. The story of Margaret is origi- 
nal with Goethe. It has little or no connection with 
the legends from which the main characters of the 
poem are drawn. 

(=> “Goethe is the only dramatic poet who has suc- 
ceeded in giving to a simple, uncultured girl from the 
lower ranks of life a poetic interest. Gretchen is a per- 
fect union of homely nature and poetic beauty. She says 
not a word that might not have been uttered by any girl 
ot her class in any town in Germany, and yet—such is 
the exquisite art of the author—she acquires in our esti- 
mation an ideal import, and registers herself in the mem- 
ory as one of the most remarkable portraits in the rich, 
wide gallery of dramatic art.” Christian Examiner. 

2. The title of a strikingly original American 
romance, by the Rey. Sylvester Judd (1813-1853), 
and the name of its heroine. 

The name of a singular 
being, in Pulci’s ‘‘ Morgante Maggiore,” who was 
desirous of becoming a giant, but repented, half- 
way, so that he only reached the height of ten feet. 
He is represented as a fellow without conscience, re- 
ligion, humanity, or care for aught but the grossest 
indulgence of the senses. His adventures — which 
form a mere episode in the poem —are conducted 
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OF THE NOTED NAMES OF FICTION, 


with a kind of straightforward wickedness which 
amuses from its very excess, At an inn, after eat- 
ing all that is to be got,—his appetite is enor- 
mous, —and robbing the host, he sets fire to the 
house, and departs with Morgante, rejoicing greatly 
in his success, and carrying off every thing he can 
lay his hands upon. ‘l'hey go traveling on, and 
meet with various adventures. At last, one morn- 
ing, Morgante, to play him a trick, draws off Mar- 
gutte’s boots while he is asleep, and hides them. 
Margutte looks for them, and at length perceives an 
ape, who is putting them on and drawing them off. 

he sight of the animal thus engaged so tickles 
Margutte’s fancy that he laughs till he bursts. 
Ma/ri-atin’a. 1. A lady, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure,” beloved by Angelo. 


(2 “ Shakespeare has given us in Mariana one of the 
most lovable and womanly of his feminine creations. We 
see little of her; indeed, she does not appear until the 
fourth act, in the first scene of which she says very little, 
in the last scene but eight words, and in the fifth act not 
a great deal. But the few touches of the master’s hand 
make a charming picture. ... Turn to the fifth act and 
hear her plead,—plead for the man [Angelo] whom she 
has loved through lonely years of wrong; the man whose 
life is justly forfeit for taking, as she thinks, the life of 
another, in a course of crime which involved a sin against 
her love. Timid and shrinking before, she does not now 
wait to be encouraged in her suit. She is instant and im- 
portunate. She does not reason or quibble with the duke; 
she begs, she implores, she kneels. ... And does not her 
very prayer for Angelo make his crime seem more dc- 
testable as well as her more lovable?” R. G. White. 


2. A character in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ All’s Well that 
Ends Well.” 
Mark’/ham, Mrs. <A nom de plume adopted by 
Mrs. Elizabeth (Cartwright) Penrose, a popular 
English authoress of the present day, 
Miir/lo6w, Sir Charles. A character in Gold- 
smith’s comedy, ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer.” 
Miix/low, Young. The hero of Goldsmith’s com- 
edy, ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer,” distinguished for his 
excessive bashfulness before his mistress, and his 
easy familiarity with the chamber-maid, who turns 
out to be his mistress in disguise. 
Miir’/mi-on, The hero of Sir Walter Scott’s poem 
of the same name, an English knight, valiant and 
wise, but profligate and unscrupulous, who meets 
with various adventures in Scotland, and finally 
falls upon the field of Flodden, 
Marplot. One of the dramatis persone in Mrs. 
Centlivre’s comedy of ‘* The Busybody;”— de- 
scribed as ‘‘a sort of silly fellow, cowardly, but 
very inquisitive to know every body’s business.” 
Miir’-Prél/ate, Martim. A name assumed by 
the author, or authors, of a series of powerful but 
scurrilous tracts, designed to show the anti-scrip- 
tural character of the prelacy, which were printed 
in England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


- §e- The first of these tracts, entitled ‘‘ An Epistle to 
the Terrible Priests,’ made its appearance in 1588, and 
ereated intense excitement. The printer, Robert Wald- 
grave, who was chiefly implicated in the publication of 
the obnoxious pamphiet, together with other writings hos- 
tile to the Established Church, was obliged to flee with 
his materials from place to place, was often incarcerated, 
and his press at last destroyed. The great curiosity and 
interest which these writings occasioned are illustrated 
in an anecdote furnished by Disracli. ‘* When a prohi- 
bition was issued that no person should carry about with 
him any of the Mar-Prelate tracts, on pain of punish- 
ment, Robert, Earl of Essex, observed to the queen, 
*What then is to become of me?’—drawing one of the 
pamphlets from his bosom, and presenting it to her.” 
The ** Mar-Prelate controversy ” forms an important epi- 
sode in the ecclesiastical history of England, and in the 
annals of Puritanism. Attempts have sometimes been 
made to cast odium upon the Puritans by making them 
responsible for the violent and abusive character of these 
writings. Hopkins, in his ‘‘ History of the Puritans,” 
defends them from this charge, declaring that they were 
in no way implicated in the affair, that the author, who- 
ever he may have been, was not a minister, was not even 
a Puritan, —that is, in distinction from a Brownist, — and 
that he wrote from a wholly independent stand-point. 
The hostility of the church and state was aroused by 
these violent attacks in an uncommon degree. The strict- 
est inquisition was every where made to discover the real 
author. Four bishops perambulated the country in search 
of the bold Martin. Many persons were arrested, and se- 
verely dealt with, on suspicion. But no discovery was 
ever made; Martin Mar-Prelate remains a mystery. His 
secret died with him. Stat nominis umbra. It is, how- 
ever, generally believed that these productions proceeded, 
either wholly or in part, from John Penry, or Ap Henry, 
who was executed May 29, 1593, for having written sedi- 
tious words against the queen. With Penry some asso- 
eiate Job Throckmorton, or Throgmorton, John Udall, 
and John Field, or W. Fenner. 


Mason and Dixon’s Line. 


Master Leonard, 


Master Matthew. 


Master Stephen. 


Mask, The Iron, or The Man with the Iron 


Mask, <A name used to designate an unknown 
French prisoner, whose identity has never been 
satisfactorily established. He was carried, about 
the year 1679, with the greatest secrecy, to the castle 
of Pignerol, of which Saint Mars was governor. 
He wore, during the journey, a black mask, and or- 
ders were given to kill him if he discovered himself. 
In 1686, he was carried by Saint Mars to the isle of 
Sainte Marguerite; and, on the passage, the same 
precautions were observed as upon his first jour- 
ney. Saint Mars, having been appointed governor 
of the Bastile in 1698, carried the prisoner with 
him there, but still masked. Here he remained till 
his death, on the 19th of Nov., 1703, treated with the 
utmost respect, but closely watched, and not per- 
mitted to take off his mask even before his physician. 
He was buried on the 20th of Nov., in the cemetery 
of St. Paul, under the name of Machioti. 

(Br Notwithstanding the appellation given him, the 
mask he wore was not of iron, but of black velvet, 
strengthened with whalebone, and secured behind the 
head with steel springs, or, as some assert, by means of 
a padlock. Many conjectures have been hazarded as to 
who this mysterious personage could have been. One 
opinion is, that he was a son of Anne of Austria, queen 
of Louis X1II., his father being Cardinal Mazarin (to 
whom that dowager queen was privately married), or the 
Duke of Buckingham. Others suppose him to have been 
a twin brother of Louis XIV., whose birth was concealed 
to prevent the civil dissensions in France which it might 
one day have caused. The latter view was adopted by 
Voltaire, in common with many others. It has more re- 
cently been surmised that Fouquet was the mask; but M. 
Delort and the Right Honorable Agar Ellis (afterward 
Lord Dover) identify him with a Count Matthioli, a minis- 
ter of Charles III., Duke of Mantua. This minister had 
been largely bribed by Louis XIY., and had pledged him- 
self to urge the duke to give up to the French the fortress 
of Casale, which gave access to the whole of Lombardy. 
But Louis, finding that Matthioli was playing him false, 
lured him to the French frontier, and had him secretly ar- 
rested and imprisoned. Beinga minister plenipotentiary 
at the time, his seizure was a flagrant violation of inter- 
national law, which it was safer to be able to deny than 
to attempt to justify ; and the denial once made, the honor 
of France was involved in upholding it. This opinion is 
the one generally received at the present day by those 
who have investigated the subject. 


A name given to the 
southern boundary line of the free State of Penn- 
sylvania which formerly separated it from the slave 
States of Maryland and Virginia. It lies in latitude 
89° 43/ 26.3//, and was run — with the exception of 
about twenty-two miles—by Charles Mason and 
Jeremiah Dixon, two English mathematicians and 
surveyors, between Noy. 15, 1763, and Dee. 26, 1767. 
During the excited debate in Congress, in 1820, on 
the question of excluding slavery from Missouri, the 
eccentric John Randolph of Roanoke made great use 
of this phrase, which was caught up and re-echoed 
by every newspaper in the land, and thus gained a 
celebrity which it still retains. 

In the fantastic system of de- 
monology, received in the middle ages, a powerful 
devil in the infernal court. He was grand master 
of the sabbats, or nocturnal assemblies, in which 
demons and sorcerers were wont to celebrate their 
orgies. At these meetings, he presided in the fa- 
vorite form of a three-horned goat with a black hu- 
man countenance, and every guest did him homage. 
Stolen children were thought to be brought to him, 
and to swear through their god-parents to renounce 
God, the Holy Virgin, and the saints, and to be 
marked with one of his horns with a.sign which 
they bore during their novitiate. 

A town gull in Ben Jonson’s 
comedy of ‘‘ Every Man in his Humor.” 

The folly of individuals led them, in those times, to assume 
or counterfeit the humors in real life—an affectation which 
had become so general as to fall under the notice of the stage, 
and to produce a ridicule of the cheating humor, the bragging 
humor, the melancholy humor, the quarreling humor, as in 


the characters of Nym, of Pistol, of Master Stephen, or Master 
Matthew. Edinburgh Review. 


Master of Sentences. A title given to Peter Lom- 


bard (d. 1164), a native of Lombardy, and author of 
a book of ‘‘ Sentences,” collected from the fathers 
of the church. This work acquired a high degree 
of celebrity in the middle ages, 

Matched against the master of “ologies,” in our days, the 
most accomplished of Grecians is becoming what the Master 
of Sentences had become long since in competition with the 
political economist. De Quincey. 
The name of a country gull in 
Ben Jonson’s comedy, ‘‘ Every Man in his Humor.” 

The present fine man does not derogate from his quality 


even by exhibiting all the moody and gentleman-like solem- 
nity of Master Stephen. W. Scott, 


Meéj/nqun and Léi/lah. 


Me-lin/’ti-tis (me-lin/shi-us). 


Me-li/a-dtis. 


MEéli-boe/us. 


Me-lis’sa. 


Mellifluous Doctor, The. 


Mél/u-si/na., 


Me-nil’eas. 


Mén/tor. 


ETC. 1575 


t2~ “' The critic seeks a central point [to this romance], 
which, in truth, is hard to find. I should think a rich 
manifold life brought close to our eyes might suffice, with- 
out any determined moral tendency which could be rea- 
soned upon, But, if this is insisted upon, it may perhaps 
be found in what Frederick, at the end, says to the hero, 
‘Thou seemest to me like Saul the son of Kish, who went 
out to seek his father’s asses, and found a kingdom!’ 
For what does the whole say, but that man, despite all 
his follies and errors, led by a higher hand, reaches some 
higher aim at last?” Goethe, Trans. 


‘ Typical lovers among 
various Eastern nations, like “‘ Pyramus and This- 
be” among the Greeks and Romans. 

[= ‘' These personages are esteemed among the Ara- 
bians -as the most beautiful, chaste, and impassioned 
of lovers, and their amours have been celebrated with 
all the charms of verse in every Oriental language. The 
Mohammedans regard them, and the poetical records of 
their love, in the same light as the ‘ Bridegroom and 
Spouse,’ and the ‘Song of Songs,’ are regarded by the 
Jews.” D' Herbelot, Trans. 
A brave, honest sol- 
dier, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s play, ‘‘ The Maid’s 
Tragedy,” who is incapable of suspecting cyil till 
it becomes impossible to be ignorant of it, but is 
unshrinking in its punishment. 

A. prince of Leonnoys, and a knight 
of the Round Table; also, the title of a romance in 
which his adventures are celebrated. 

A shepherd in the first Eclogue of 
Virgil, The name is used by Chaucer in his prose 
composition entitled ‘The Tale of Aelibeus,” one 
of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales.” 

A beneficent fairy invented by the Ital- 
ian poets, —the protector of Bradamante and Rug- 
giero, in the ‘‘ Orlando Furioso” of Ariosto. Sheis 
sometimes confounded with the fairy Melusina. The 
name, passing into French and English literature 
as a poetical title, has finally become a recognized 


Christian name. 

[Lat. Doctor Mellif- 
lwus.| An appellation given to St. Bernard, a 
celebrated and eloquent preacher and theologian of 
the 12th century. His writings were termed by his 
admirers ‘“‘a river of paradise.” 
[Fr. Mélusine.] A daughter of the 
fairy Pressina, by Elénas, king of Albania, the 
most renowned of the French fairies. Her origin 
may be traced to the Teutonic ‘‘ Amalaswinth.” 
She was condemned to become every Saturday a 
serpent from the waist downward, as a punishment 
for haying, by means of a charm, inclosed her fa- 
ther ina high mountain, in order to avenge an injury 
her mother had received from him, She married 
Raymond, Count of Poitiers, and having been seen 
by him during her loathsome transformation, was 
immured in a subterranean dungeon of the castle 
of Lusignan, The traditions concerning Melusina 
were collected by Jean d’Arras, near the close of 
the 14th century. 

(= The Mélusine tradition lingers around the castle 

of Lusignan, near Poitiers, and to this day, at the fairs of 
that city, gingerbread cakes are sold with human head 
and serpent tail, and called Afélusines. <A cri de Mérlu- 
sine is likewise a proverbial expression for a sudden 
scream, recalling that with which the unfortunate fairy 
discovered the indiscretion of her lord. 
A shepherd in Theocritus and Vir- 
gil. Menaleas figures in Spenser’s ‘‘ Shepherd’s 
Calendar ” as the treacherous rival of Colin Clout. 
A. friend of Ulysses in Ithaca, whose 
form Minerva assumed, to give instructions to Ulys- 
ses’ son Telemachus, whom she accompanied to 
Pylos and-Lacedzmon. 


Méph/is-téph/e-lés. One of the seven chief devils 


in the old demonology, the second of the fallen 
archangels, and the most powerful of the infernal 
legions after Satan. He figures in the old legend of 
Dr. Faustus as the familiar spirit of that renowned 
magician, and his name was commonly used as a 
term of jocularreproach. To modern readers he is 
chiefly known as the cold, scofling, relentless fiend 
of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” and the attendant demon in 
Marlowe’s ‘‘ Faustus.” 

Poets of the first order might safely write as desperately as 
Mephistopheles rode. Macaulay. 

(=~ The name was formerly written J/ephostophilus 
and MJephostophilis; the former spelling being that of 
Shakespeare (see ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” a.i., sc. 1), 
and the latter that adopted by Marlowe. The origin of 
the word is uncertain ; various derivations have been 
proposed. Widman calls it a Persian name. By some it 
is thought to be derived from the Semitic tongue. (See 
roethe’s ‘* Briefwechsel mit Zelter,” v. 330.) But that 
etymology which refers it to the Greek pf, not, das, pw 
TOs, light, and Pidos, loving, accords with the old orthog- 
raphy, and is the most plausible of any. 


Marshal Forward. A title given by the Prussians 
of the Silesian army, in 1813, to Field-marshal Le- 
brecht von Bliicher (1742-1819), a distinguished gen- 
eral of Prussia, on account of his promptitude and 
peculiar manner of attack. From that time, it be- 
came his name of honor throughout all Europe. 

Mar-Text, Sir Oliver, <A vicar, in Shakespeare’s 
“ As You Like It.” 

Miir/tha. <A friend of Margaret, in Goethe’s 
“« Faust ;’?— represented as making love to Mephis- 
topheles with direct worldly shrewdness. 

Miir’vel, fk. A nom de plume of Donald G. Mitchell, 
a popular American writer of the present day, 


Maugis (mo/zhe’), One of Charlemagne’s Pala- 
dins. See MALAGIGTI, the Italian form of the name, 

Mawworm. A celebrated character in Bicker- 
staff’s comedy of ‘‘ The Hypocrite.” 

Medamothéi (meh-dii/mo’te’), [Fr., nowhere.] 
An island visited by Panurge and Pantagruel, in 
their search for the Oracle of the Holy Bottle. 

Wedoro (mia-do’/ro). A character in Ariosto’s ro- 
mantic poem, ‘‘ Orlando Furioso.” See ORLANDO. 

Meister, Wtlhelm (wil/helm mis/ter), The hero 
of Goethe’s novel entitled ‘* Wilhelm Meister’s 
Apprenticeship.” 


“There is an awful melancholy about Marlowe's 
Mephistopheles, perhaps more expressive than the ma- 
lignant mirth of that fiend in the renowned work of 
Goethe.” Hallam. 

027- “‘ Mephistopheles comes before us, not arrayed in 
the terrors of Cocytus and Phlegethon, but with natural 
indelible deformity of wickedness. He is the Devil, not 
of superstition, but of knowledge. Such a combination 
of perfect understanding with perfect selfishness, of 
logical life with moral death, so universal a denier both 
in heart and head, is undoubtedly a child of Darkness, an 
emissary of the primeval Nothing, and may stand in his 
merely spiritual deformity, at once potent, dangerous, 
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and contemptible, as the best and only genuine Devil of 
these latter times.” Carlyle. 
Mer-eii/ti-o (mer-ki/shi-o). A friend to Romeo, 
and a kinsman to Escalus, Prince of Verona, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 

Qar~ “‘ Wit ever wakeful, fancy busy and procreative as 

an insect, courage, an easy mind, that, without cares of 
its own, is at once disposed to laugh away those of others, 
and yet to be interested in them, — these and all congen- 
jal qualities, melting into the common copula of them 
all, the man of rank and the gentleman, with all its ex- 
cellences and all its weaknesses, constitute the character 
of Mercutio.” Coleridge. 
Mér’e-dith, Ow’en. A pseudonym adopted by 
Edward Robert Bulwer (b. 1831). 
A famous magician of alleged supernat- 
ural origin, contemporary with King Arthur, cele- 
brated in the tales and romances of chivalry, in 
Spenser’s ‘‘ Faéry Queen,” and in the romantic 
poems of Italy. The old legends recognize two 
persons of this name, one connected with the tra- 
ditions of Scotland, the other with those of Wales; 
but the essential features of both are the same. 

(2 ‘At length this renowned magician disappeared en- 
tirely from England. His voice alone was heard in a 
forest, where he was inclosed in a bush of hawthorn; he 
had been entrapped in his awkward residence by means 
of a charm he had communicated to his mistress, Viviane, 
who, not believing in the spell, had tried it on her lover. 
The lady was sorry for the accident, but there was no 
extracting her admirer from his thorny coverture.” 

Dunlop. 
Mér’ri-lies, Meg. A half-crazy gypsy, who is a 
prominent and celebrated character in Scott’s novel 
of ‘‘ Guy Mannering.” 

{a> “ She is most akin to the witches of Macbeth, with 
some traits of the ancient sibyl ingrafted on the coarser 
stock of a gypsy of the last century. Though not abso- 
Jutely in nature, however, she must be allowed to bea 
very imposing and emphatic personage, and to be min- 
gled, both with the business and the scenery of the piece, 
with the greatest possible skill and effect.” Lord Jeffrey. 
Merry Andrew. See MERRY ANDREw in Dict. 
Merry England, A common designation of Eng- 
land, which is so called, not on account of the mer- 
ry-makings of the inhabitants, but in the old sense 
of the word merry, that is, pleasant, agreeable. In 
this sense we speak of the ‘‘ merry month of May,” 
and in this sense Wakefield and Carlisle were for- 
merly termed merry, and Spenser spoke of * Merry 
London,” and Chaucer of a 

“ Citee 
That stood full merry upon a haven side.” 

Merry Monarch. A title by which King Charles 
Il. of England (1630-1685), was in former times fa- 
miliarly known. 

Méz/zo-ra’mi-a& (It. pron. med-zo-rii/me-%). The 
name of an imaginary country in the heart of the des- 
erts of Africa, inaccessible except by one particular 
road, and unknown to the rest of the world. Gau- 
dentio di Lucca, in the romance of that name, is 
represented as having visited it, and as residing 
there for twenty-five years. It is described as a 
terrestrial paradise, and its government, laws, and 
customs are highly commended, See GAUDENTIO 
DI Lucca, 

Mi-eaw/’ber, Mr. Wil/kins. A prominent and 
celebrated character in Dickens’s novel of ‘‘ David 
Copperfield ;”” — noted for his long speeches, am- 
bitious style, love of letter-writing, alternate eleva- 
tion and depression of spirits, hearty appetite, reck- 
less improvidence, and everlasting troubles, and for 
his constantly ‘‘ waiting for something to turn up.” 

Who does not venerate the chief of that illustrious family, 
who, being stricken by misfortune, wisely and greatly turned 
his attention to ‘coals’? ?— the accomplished, the Epicurean, 
the dirty, the delightful Aicawber. Thackeray. 

t= ‘* There never was a Mr. Micawber in nature, ex- 
actly as he appears in the pages of Dickens; but Micaw- 
berism pervades nature through and through; and to have 
this quality from nature embodying the full essence of a 
thousand instances of it in one ideal monstrosity, is a 
feat of invention.” Masson. 


Mi’eha-el (collog. mi/kel), The name of an arch- 
angel, mentioned in the Bible as haying special 
charge of the Israelites as a nation (Dan. x. 13, 28), 
as disputing with Satan about the body of Moses 
(Jude 9), and as carrying on war, with the assist- 
ance of his angels, against Satan and his forces in 
the upper regions (Rey. xii. 7-9). Michael figures 
largely in Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” being sent 
with Gabriel to battle against Satan and his angels, 
and also with aband of cherubim, to paradise, to dis- 
possess Adam and Eve, and to foretell to them what 
should happen till the time of the coming of Christ. 
Michael, Cousim. See Cousin MICHAEL. 
Middle Kingdom. A translation of Tchang-kooe, 
a name given to China by the natives, from an idea 
that it is situated in the center of the earth. 
Miggs, Miss. Mrs. Varden’s maid, in Dickens’s 
novel of ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge.” 

Overflowing with a humor as peculiar in its way as the hu- 
mors of Andrew Fairservice, or a Protestant Miss Miggs (that 
impersonation of shrewish female service). Lond. Atheneum. 

t= “ She is an elderly maiden, who, by some strange 
neglect on the part of mankind, has been allowed to re- 
main unmarried. This neglect might, in some small de- 
gree, be accounted for by the fact that her person and dis- 
position came within the range of Mr. Tappertit’s epithet 
of ‘ scraggy.’ She had various ways of wreaking her 


Mil/la-mant, Mrs. 


Mill-boy of the Slashes. 


Minerva Press, The. 





Mir’a-bél. 


Mir’/a-béll, 


Mir/a-mont,. 





Mir’/za. 


Mississippi Bubble. 
Missouri Compromise. A name popularly given 


Mistress of the Seas. 





hatred upon the other sex, the most cruel of which was 
in often honoring them with her company and discourse. 
. .. Dickens, in this character, well represents how such 
seemingly insignificant malignants as Miss Miggs can be- 
come the pest of families; and that, though full of weak- 
ness and malignity, they can be proud of their virtue and 
religion, and make slander the prominent element of their 
pious conversation.” £. P. Whipple. 


Wi gnom (men/yon’). The name of a young Italian 


girl in Goethe’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship;”) —represented as beautiful and dwarfish, 
unaccountable, and full of sensibility, and secretly 
in love with Wilhelm, who is her protector, and 
who feels for her nothing but common kindness and 
compassion. She, at last, becomes insane, and dies 
the victim of her hopeless attachment. 

ter ‘‘ This mysterious child, at first neglected by the 
reader, gradually forced on his attention, at length over- 
powers him with an emotion more deep and thrilling than 
any poet, since the days of Shakespeare, has succeeded 
in producing. The daughter of enthusiasm, rapture, 
passion, and despair, she is of earth, but not earthy. 
When she glides before us through the mazes of her fairy 
dance, or whirls her tambourine, and hurries round us 
like an antique Meenad, we could almost fancy her a 
spirit, so pure is she, so full of fervor, so disengaged from 
the clay of this world.” Carlyle. 
A celebrated character in 
Congreye’s comedy, ‘‘ The Way of the World.” 

Benedick and Beatrice throw Mirabel and MMillamant into 

the shade, Macaulay. 
A sobriquet conferred 
upon Henry Clay (1777-1852), a distinguished Amer- 
ican orator and statesman, who was born in the 
neighborhood of a place in Hanover County, Vir- 
ginia, known as the Slashes (a local term for a low, 
swampy country), where there was a mill, to which 
he was often sent on errands when a boy. 
The name of a printing es- 
tablishment in Leadenhall Street, London, from 
which, during the latter part of the last century, 
and the early part of the present century, was is- 
sued a large number of mawkish and trashy but 
very popular novels, which were widely distribut- 
ed by means of the circulating libraries. Charles 
Lamb describes the heroes as ‘‘ persons neither of 
this world, nor of any conceivable one; an endless 
string of activities without purpose, of purposes 
without a motive.” 

In this respect, Burns, though not perhaps absolutely a 
great poet, better manifested his capability, better proves the 
truth of his genius, than if he had, by his own strength, kept 
the whole Minerva Press going to the end of his literary 
course. Carlyle. 
A traveled Monsieur in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘‘ Wild-Goose Chase; ’”’ — represented as 
a great defier of all ladies in the way of marriage, 
and a very dissipated and licentious fellow. 

1. A character in Congreye’s comedy, 
“The Way of the World.” 

2. The name of two characters in Farquhar’s 

comedy, ‘‘ The Inconstant.” 
An honest and testy old man, in 
Fletcher’s comedy of ‘‘The Elder Brother,” who 
admires learning without much more of it than 
enables him to sign his name. 


Mi-ran/da. <A daughter of the princely magician, 


Prospero, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest; ” — brought 
up on a desert island, with the delicate spirit Ariel 
and the savage and deformed Caliban for her only 
attendants and acquaintances. Ferdinand, the son 
of the King of Naples, having been shipwrecked on 
the island, falls in love with her at once, but can not 
obtain her father’s consent to their union till he has 
proved the depth and sincerity of his affection by self- 
restraint, obedience, and the lowest menial services. 
An imaginary character, whose wonderful 
vision of the tide of time, the bridge of human life, 
and the illimitable ocean of eternity, studded with 
countless islands, the abodes of the blessed, forms 
the subject of a celebrated allegory in No. 159 of 
the ‘ Spectator.” 

Then is Monmouth Street a Mirza’s hill, where, in motley 
vision, the whole pageant of existence passes awfully before 
us, with its wail one jubilee, mad loves and mad hatreds, 
church-bells and gallows-ropes, farce-tragedy, beast-godhood, 
—the Bedlam of creation. Carlyle. 


See LAw’s BuBBLE. 


to an actof Congress passed in 1820, and which was 
intended to reconcile the two great sections that 
were struggling, the one to promote, the other to 
hinder, the extension of slavery. By this act it was 
determined that Missouri should be admitted into 
the Union as a slave-holding State, but that slavery 
should never be established in any State, formed in 
the future, lying to the north of lat. 36° 30/. 
A name sometimes given 
to Great Britain, on account of its naval supremacy. 
In the war of 1812, our navy, stillin its infancy, ... boldly 


entered the lists with the Afistress of the Seas, and bore away 
the palm from many a gallant encounter. EE. Everett. 


Mistress of the World. A common designation 


of ancient Rome, which was for centuries the grand- 
est, richest, and most populous of European cities, 
and was regarded as the capital of a kind of uni- 
versal empire. 


Mite, Sir Matthew. <A returned East India mer- 


chant, in Foote’s play of ‘‘ The Nabob.” 
Sir John Malcolm gives us a letter worthy of Six Matthew 








EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


Mite, in which Clive orders “two hundred shirts, the best and 
finest that can be got for love or money.” Macaulay. 

Modern Ath’ens, 1. A name often given to Edin- 
burgh, on account of its many noble literary insti- 
tutions, the taste and culture of the people, the 
many distinguished men who have issued from it 
or resided in it, and the high character of its publi- 
cations, and also on account of a marked resem- 
blance to Athens in its topographical position and 
its general appearance. 

2. The same epithet is applied to Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, a city remarkable for the high intellectual 
character of its citizens, and for its many excellent 
literary, scientific, and educational institutions and 
publications. 

Modern Bab’y-lon. A name often given to the 
city of London, the largest city of modern, as Bab- 
ylon was of ancient, times. 

Modern Més/sa-li/na. An appellation conferred 
upon Catharine II. of Russia (1729-1796), who had 
great administrative talent, but whose character, 
like that of her ancient namesake, Valeria Messa- 
lina, was infamous on account of her licentiousness, 

Mo’do. A fiend referred to by Shakespeare, in 
“ Lear,” as presiding over murders. See FLIBBER- 

’ TIGIBBET. 

Mod’red, Sir. A knight of the Round Table, the 
rebellious nephew of King Arthur, whose wife he 
seduced. He was slain in the battle of Camlan, in 
Cornwall. [Written also Medrod and Mordred.) 

Mo’/hawks. See in the Dictionary. 

Mol-mii’/ti-tis, Dun-wal/lo (mol-mv/shi-us). A 
legendary or mythical king of Britain; —said to 
have established the Molmutine laws, by which the 
privilege of sanctuary was bestowed upon temples, 
cities, and the roads leading to them, and a like 
protection given even to plows. 

Molmutius made our laws; 
Who was the first of Britain which did put 
His brows within a golden crown, and called 
Himself a king. 
Mo/loeh,. 


Shak. 
Heb. molech, king.] The name of the 
chief god of the Phenicians, frequently mentioned 
in Scripture as the god of the Ammonites. Human 
sacrifices were offered at his shrine; and it was 
chiefly in the valley of Tophet, to the east of Jeru- 
salem, that this brutal idolatry was perpetrated. 
Solomon built a temple to Moloch upon the Mount 
of Olives, and Manasseh long after imitated his im- 
piety by making his son pass through the fire kin- 
dled in honor of this deity. Inthe fantastic demon- 
ological system of Wierus, Moloch is called prince 
of the realm of tears. Milton has described his 
character in the following lines : — 
First Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears: 
Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 
Their children’s cries unheard, that passed through fire 
To his grim idol. Him the Ammonite 
Worshiped in Rabba and her watery plain, 
In Argob and in Basan, to the stream 
Of utmost Arnon. Nor content with such 
Audacious neighborhood, the wisest heart 
Of Solomon he led, by fraud, to build 
His temple right against the temple of God, 
On that opprobrious hill; and made his grove, 
The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence ; 
And black Gehenna called, the type of Hell. Par. Lost, B. I. 
Mim/mur. The name of an imaginary city, where 
Oberon, king of the fairies, was once supposed to 
hold his court. 
Monargue, Le Grand. See GRAND MONARQUE, 
Mo-nim/i-&. The heroine of Otway’s tragedy of 
‘The Orphan.” 
Dread o’er the scene the ghost of Hamlet stalks; . + “4 
Othello rages; poor Monimia mourns, 
And Belvidera pours her soul in love. Thomson. 


Monk Lew/is. Matthew Gregory Lewis (1773- 
1818) ;— so called from being the author of a cele- 
brated novel called ‘‘ The Monk.” 

Monster, The. A name popularly given to Ren- 
wick Williams, a wretch who prowled nightly 
through London, secretly armed with a sharp dou- 
ble-edged knife, with which he shockingly wounded 
numbers of women whose respectable appearance 
attracted his attention. He was tried and convicted 
on a variety of these charges, July 8, 1790. 

Monster, The Greem-eyed. See GREEN-EYED 
MONSTER. 

M6n/ta-gitie. The head of a noble house in Ve- 
rona, at deadly enmity with the house of Capulet, 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 
See CAPULET, LADY. 

oMontestmos (mon-ti-see/nés). A legendary hero, 
of Spain, whose history and adventures are de- 
scribed in the ballads and romances of chivalry. 
His name has been given to a cavern situated in the 
heart of La Mancha, and which has been immortal- 
ized by Cervantes in his account of the visit of Don 
Quixote to the Cave of Montesinos, This cavern is 
about sixty feet in depth. Entrance is much more 
easily effected at the present day than in Cervantes’ 
time, and it is frequently resorted to by shepherds 
as a shelter from the cold and from storms, See 
DURANDARTE. 

Monumental City, The. The city of Baltimore; 
—so called from the monuments which it contains. 


What, under the circumstances, would not have been the 
fate of the Monumental City, of Harrisburg, of Philadelphia, 
of Washington, the capital of the Union, each and every one 
of which would have lain at the mercy of the curse 

. Everett. 
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OF THE NOTED NAMES OF FICTION, 


Mor/dred. A knight of the Round Table; — dis- 

tinguished for his treachery. See MODRED. 
Moreno, Don Antonio (don tin-to/ne-o mo-ra/- 

no). The name of a gentleman of Barcelona, who 
figures in Cervantes’ ‘‘Don Quixote.” He enter- 
tains the Don with mock-heroic hospitality. 

Mor’/ga-dour, Sir. <A knight of the Round Table, 
celebrated in the old romances of chivalry. 

Mor’gain. A fairy, sister of King Arthur. She 
revealed to him the intrigues of Lancelot and Ge- 
neura. [Written also Morgana.] See Fara Mor- 
GANA. 

M6r/gan. A feigned name adopted by Belarius, a 
banished lord, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Cymbeline.” 

Morgante (mor-gin/ta). The hero of Pulci’s ro- 
mantic poem entitled ‘‘ Morgante Maggiore.” He 
is a ferocious pagan giant, whom Orlando attacks, 
conquers, and converts to Christianity. He becomes 
the fast friend of Orlando, and acquires great re- 
nown for his gentleness, generosity, kindness of 
heart, and chivalrous defense of ladies in distress. 

Mo6r’glay. [That is, sword of death; Fr. glaive de 
ta mort.| The sword of Sir Bevis of Southampton ; 
so famous that it became a general name forasword, 


Mo6r’hault. <A celebrated character in the romances | 


of the Round Table. [Written also Morhoult.] 

Mor’ley, Myws. An assumed name under which 
Queen Anne corresponded with the Duchess of 
Marlborough. See FREEMAN, MRs. 

Mér’mon. The last of a pretended line of Hebrew 
prophets, existing among a race of Israelites, prin- 
ey. the descendants of Joseph, son of the pa- 
triarch Jacob, who are fabled to have emigrated 
from Jerusalem to America about six hundred 


Most Methodical Doctor. 


Most Resolute Doctor. 


Most Thorough Doctor. 


Moth. 


Mother Ann. 


He was so called by Quintilian, by Cicero, and by 
St. Augustine. According to his own statement, he 
wrote four hundred and ninety books. 

{[Lat. Doctor Ordi- 
natissimus.| An honorary title given to John Bas- 
sol (d, 1347), a distinguished Scotch philosopher, 
and a disciple of Duns Scotus, on account of the 
clear and accurate manner in which he lectured and 
composed. His master greatly admired him, and 
used to say, ‘‘If only Bassol be present, I have a 
sufiicient auditory.” 

[Lat. Doctor Resolu- 
tissimus.] A name given to Durand de St. Pour- 
cain (d, 1332), a member of the order of Domini- 
cans, and a scholastic philosopher distinguished as 
an opponent of the realism of Scotus and his fol- 
lowers. His style is said to have been characterized 
by a singular energy, and freedom from all periph- 


rasis and ambiguity. 
[Lat. Doctor Fun- 


datissimus.| An appellation conferred upon dAdgid- 
ius de Columna (Colonna) (d. 1316), Archbishop 
of Bourges, and general of the Augustinians, on 
account of his profound learning. 
1. A page to Don Adriano de Armado, in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost.” 

2. A fairy, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,” 
A title conferred upon Ann Lee 
(1735-1784), the ‘‘ spiritual mother,” and leader of 
the society of Shakers, and the name by which she 
is familiarly known among the members of that 
sect. She is regarded as a second manifestation of 
the Christ under a female form, Jesus being the 
male manifestation. 
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lection of ancient nursery rhymes known as ‘‘ Moth- 
er Goose’s Melodies.” 


=~ This ‘‘ Mother Goose” is not an imaginary per- 
sonage, as is commonly supposed. She belonged to a 
wealthy family in Boston, Mass., where she was born, 
and resided for many years. Her eldest daughter, Eliz- 
abeth Goose, was married by the celebrated Cotton 
Mather, on the 8th of June, 1715, to an enterprising and 
industrious printer by the name of Thomas Fleet, and, in 
due time, gave birth to a son. Mother Goose, like all 
good grandmothers, was in eestasies at the event; her 
joy was unbounded; she spent her whole time in the nur- 
sery, and in wandering about the house, pouring forth, in 
not the most melodious strains, the songs and ditties 
which she had learned in her younger days, greatly to the 
annoyance of the whole neighborhood,—to Fleet in par- 
ticular, who was a man fond of quiet. It was in vain he 
exhausted his shafts of wit and ridicule, and every ex- 
pedient he could devise. It was of no use: the old lady 
was not thus to be put down; so, like others similarly 
situated, he was obliged to submit. His shrewdness, 
however, did not forsake him: he conceived the idea of 
collecting the songs and ditties as they came from his 
good mother-in-law, and such as he could gather from 
other sources, and publishing them for the benefit of the 
world—not forgetting himself. This he did, and soon 
brought out a book, the earliest known edition of which 
bears the following title: ‘‘Songs for the Nursery; or, 
Mother Goose's Melodies for Children. Printed by T. 
Fleet, at his Printing-house, Pudding Lane [now Deyon- 
shire Street], 1719. Price, two coppers.” The adoption of 
this title was in derision of his mother-in-law, and was 
perfectly characteristic of the man, as he was never 
known to spare his nearest friends in his raillery, or 
when he could excite laughter at their expense, 


Mother Hub’bard. The subject of an old and 


well-known nursery rhyme. 


years before Christ. This imaginary prophet is said 


. , n j * - 
to have written the book called ‘‘ The Book of Mor- Rother EG} ber da ue (ee a ee 


Mother Bunch. 1. A celebrated ale-wife, appar- ser’s poem, entitled “Mother Hubberd’s Tale,” 


mon,” which contains doctrines upon which the 
“Mormons,” or ‘* Latter-day Saints,” found their 
faith; but the real author was one Solomon Spal- 
ding (1761-1816), an inveterate scribbler, who had 
in early life been a clergyman. The work fell into 
the hands of Joseph Smith, who claimed it as a 
direct revelation to himself from heaven, and, tak- 
ing it as his text and authority, began to preach the 
new gospel of ‘‘ Mormonism,” 

Morning Star of the Reformation. A title 
often bestowed upon John Wycliffe (d. 1384), the 
first of the reformers. 

Wycliffe will ever be remembered as a good and great man, 
an advocate of ecclesiastical independence, an unfailing foe to 
popish tyranny, a translator of Scripture into our mother- 
tongue, and an industrious instructor of the people in their 
own rude, but ripening, dialect. May he not be justly styled 
the ** Jiorning Star of the Reformation” ? BLadie. 

- “When the lamentable ignorance and darkness 
of God’s truth had overshadowed the whole earth, this 
man, Wickliffe, stepped forth like a valiant champion, 
unto whom it may justly be applied that is spoken in 
the book called Ecclesiasticus (chap.i.ver.6) of one Simon, 
the son of Onias, ‘ Even as the morning star being in the 
middest ofa cloud, and as the moon being fullin her course, 
and as the bright beams of the sun,’ so doth he shine and 
glister in the temple and church of God.” J. Foxe. 

Modr’rice, Gil. The hero of a celebrated Scottish 
ballad ;— represented as the son of an earl, whose 
name is not mentioned, and the wife of Lord Bar- 
nard, a ‘‘ bauld baron.” On Gil Morrice’s sending 
amessage to his mother requesting her to come to 
him, and accompanying the message with a gay 
mantle of her own workmanship, by way of token, 
Lord Barnard, who had never seen him, supposed 
him to be a paramour of the baroness. He went 
out, therefore, in a great rage, to seek revenge, and 

. finding Gil Morrice in the greenwood, slew him with 
his broadsword, stuck the bloody head upon a 

_ spear, and gaye it to the meanest of his attendants 
tocarry. On returning to the castle, where the lady 
was watching his coming ‘‘wi meikle dule and 
doune,” he upbraided her with her adulterous love. 

“But when she looked on Gil Morrice’ head, 

She never spake worcJ but three: 
‘I never bare no child but ane, 
And ye'’ve slain him cruellie. 

(= This pathetic tale suggested the plot of Home's 
tragedy of ** Douglas.” The word ** Gil” is the same as 
* Childe’ (pronounced child), a title formerly prefixed to 
the surnames of the oldest sons of noble families, while 
they had not as yet succeeded to the titles of their ances- 
tors, or gained new ones by their own prowess. 

MGr’ris, Peter. The pseudonymous author of a 
work entitled ‘‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” 
published in 1819, and written by J. G. Lockhart. 
It gives graphic sketches of Scottish men and man- 
ners at that time. 

Moér’ven. A kingdom spoken of in the poems of 
Ossian, of which Fingal was the ruler, supposed to 
represent Argyleshire and the adjoining parts of 
the West Highlands, but of whose existence there 
is absolutely no evidence. 

Moses. See PRIMROSE, MOSES. 

Most Charming Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Dulcis- 
simus.] A name given to Antony Andreas (d. 
1320), a Spanish Minorite, and a theologian of the 
school of Duns Scotus. 

Most Christian Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Chris- 
tianissimus.] An epithet bestowed upon Jean Ger- 
son (1363-1429), one of the most eminent divines of 
his age. 

Most | of the Romans. A title be- 
stowed upon Marcus Terentius Varro (B. C. 116-27), 


— 
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Mother Dotig/lass. 


Mother Goose. 


ently of the latter part of the 16th century, men- 
tioned by Dekker in his “ Satiromastix, 1602;” and 
in 1604 was published ‘‘ Pasquil’s Jests, mixed with 
Mother Bunch’s Merriments.” 

2. The imaginary author of a book entitled 
‘Mother Bunch’s Closet newly broke open, con- 
taining Rare Secrets of Art and Nature, tried and 
experimented by Learned Philosophers, and recom- 
mended to all Ingenious Young Men and Maids, 
teaching them, in a Natural Way, how to get Good 
Wives and Husbands. By a Lover of Mirth and 
Hater of Treason. In Two Parts, London, 12°, 1760.” 

My thoughts naturally turned to Master B. My speculations 
about him were uneasy and manifold — whether his Christian 
name was Benjamin, Bissextile (from his having been born in 
Leap Year), Bartholomew, or Bill; ... whether he could pos- 
sibly have been kith and kin to an illustrious lady who bright- 
ened my own childhood, and had come of the blood of the 
brilliant Mother Bunch. Dickens. 

t= ‘‘ Now that we have fairly entered into the matri- 
monial chapter, we must needs speak of Mother Bunch, 
not the Mother Bunch whose fairy tales are repeated to 
the little ones, but she whose ‘cabinet,’ when broken 
open, reveals so many powerful love-spells. It is Mother 
Bunch who teaches the blooming damsel to recall the 
fickle lover, or to fix the wandering gaze of the cautious 
swain, attracted by her charms, yet scorning the fetters 
of the parson, and dreading the still more fearful vision 
of the churchwarden, the constable, the justice, the war- 
rant, and the jail.” Quar. Rev. 


Mother €a/rey. A name which occurs in the 


expression ‘‘ Mother Carey’s chickens,” which is 
applied by sailors to the Procellaria pelagica, or 
stormy petrel, a small oceanic bird vulgarly sup- 
posed to be seen only before a storm, of which it is 
regarded as the harbinger. According to Yarrell, 
the distinguished ornithologist, ‘‘ The name of 
* Mother Carey’s chickens’ is said to have been origi- 
nally bestowed upon the stormy petrel by Captain 
Carteret’s sailors, probably from some celebrated 
ideal hag of that name.” Others regard the words 
as a characteristic English corruption of ‘Mater 
Cara” (that is, dear Mother), an affectionate appel- 
lation said to be given by Italian sailors to the 
Virgin Mary —the special patroness of mariners — 
for her kindness in sending these messengers to 
forewarn them of impending tempests; but this 
explanation is more ingenious than probable. When 
it is snowing, Mother Carey is said by the sailors to 
be plucking her goose; and this has been supposed 
to be the comical and satirical form assumed by a 
myth of the old German mythology, that described 
the snow as the feathers falling from the bed of the 
goddess Holda, when she shook it in making it. 

Among the unsolvable riddles which nature propounds to 
mankind, we may reckon the question, Who is Mother Carey, 
and where does she rear her chickens? A. Bridge. 
A famous procuress of the 
lastcentury. Hoote represents her in ‘‘ The Minor,” 
in the character of Mrs. Cole. She resided ‘‘ at the 
north-east corner of Covent Garden,” where she 
died June 10, 1761. Her house was superbly fur- 
nished, and decorated with expensive pictures by 
old masters. 

I question whether the celebrated Mother Douglass herself 
could have made such a figure in an extemporaneous alterca- 
tion. Smollett. 
1. The feigned narrator of a cele- 
brated volume of fairy tales (‘‘ Contes de ma Mére 
VOye”), written by Charles Perrault, and first pub- 
lished, under the name of his infant son, Perrault 
@Armancourt, in 1697. Of the ten stories in this 
work, seven are to be found in the ‘‘ Pentamerone.” 

2. The pretended writer or compiler of the col- 


Mother of States. 


Mount Badon. 
Mountain, The. 





Mim/bo Jim/’bo. 


Mun-chaw/’sen. 





which is a satire upon the common modes of rising 
in church and state, and which purports to be one 
of several tales told to the author by his friends, 
to beguile a season of sickness. 


Mother of Presidents. A name frequently given, 


in the United States, to the State of Virginia, which 
has furnished six presidents to the Union. 

A name sometimes given to 
Virginia, the first-settled of the thirteen States 
which united in the declaration of independence, 


Mound City. A name popularly given to St. Louis, 


on account of the numerous artificial mounds that 
occupied the site on which the city is built, 
See BADON, Mounr. 

[Fr. La Montagne.| A name 
given to the Jacobin majority in the National Con- 
vention of Irance, from their occupying the highest 
benches. Brissot first used it in the Constitutional 
Assembly, in contrasting the Jacobins with the Aris- 
tocrats. The expression is still in constant use on 
the Continent of Europe, as applied to the extreme 
radicals, or ‘ the left.” 


Mount Caf (kif). In the Mohammedan mythology, 


a fabulous mountain which encircles the earth. Itis 
the home of giants and fairies, and rests upon the 
sacred stone Sakhral. See SAKHRAL. 
A. strange bugbear, common 
to all the Mandingo towns, and resorted to by tho. 
negroes as a means of discipline. 

The grand question and hope, however, is, Will not this 
feast of the Tuileries’ /wmbo Jumbo be a sign, perhaps, that 
the guillotine is to abate? Carlyle, 


ter “On the 7th of December, 1795, I departed from 
Konjour, and slept at a village called Malla (or Malaing) ; 
and on the 8th, about noon, I arrived at Kalor, a consid- 
erable town, near the entrance into which I observed, 
hanging upon a tree, a sort of masquerade habit, made 
of the bark of trees, which I was told, on inquiry, be- 
longed to Mumbo Jumbo. This is a strange bugbear, 
common to the Mandingo towns, and much employed by 
the pagan natives in keeping their women in subjection, 
for, as the Kaffirs are not restricted in the number of their 
wives, every one marries as many as he can conveniently 
maintain; and as it frequently happens that the ladies do 
not agree among themselves, family quarrels sometimes 
rise to such a height, that the authority of the husband 
can no longer preserve peace in his household. In such 
cases, the interposition of MumboJumbo is called in, and 
is always decisive. This strange minister of justice (who 
is supposed to be either the husband himself or some per- 
son instructed by him), disguised in the dress that has 
been mentioned, and armed with the rod of public author- 
ity, announces his coming by loud and dismal screams in 
the woods near the town. He begins the pantomime at 
the approach of night, and as soon as it is dark he enters 
the town. The ceremony commences with songs and 
dances, which continue till midnight, about which time 
Mumbo fixes on the offender. The unfortunate victim, 
being seized, is stripped, tied to a post, and severely 
scourged with Mumbo’s rod, amidst the shouts and de- 
rision of the whole assembly. Daylight puts an end to 
the unseemly revel.” Mungo Park. 


The fictitious author of a book 
of travels filled with the most extravagant fic- 
tions. The name is corrupted from that of Je- 
rome Charles Frederick von Miinchhausen (miink- 
how/zen), a German officer in the Russian service, 
who died in 1797. He must not be confounded with 
Gerlach Adolphus, Baron von Miinchhausen, one of 
the founders of the University of Gottingen, and 
for many years a privy councilor of the Elector of 
Hanover, George II. of England. 

te “It is generally believed that Munchausen is only 
a nom de guerre. Such, however, is not the fact.... It 
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is true that the ‘ Travels’ published as his, though not by 
him, were intended as a satire or parody on the ‘ Travels’ 
of the famous Baron de Tott; but Munchhausen was really 
in the habit of relating the adventures, now sanctioned 
by the authority of his mendacious name, as having 
positively occurred to him; and, from the frequency of 
the repetition of the same stories, without the slightest 
variation in their most minute points, he at length be- 
lieved the narratives he had himself invented, and de- 
livered them with as much sang-froid as if they had de- 
scribed nothing but so many probable events. There was 
nothing of the fanfaron, or braggart, in his manner. On 
the contrary, he was distinguished by the peculiar mod- 
esty of his manner and demeanor.” New Monthly Mag. 
Miuse of Greece, The. See ATTIC MUSE. 
Mii/si-do/ra. A beautifulyyoung woman who forms 
the subject of an episode in the poem on Summer, 
in Thomson’s ‘‘ Seasons.” 
(=~ “ Musidora was one of the fashionable poetical 
sobriquets of the last century.” Yonge. 
Mutual Admiration Society. [Fr. Socicté @ Ad- 
miration Mutuelle.| A nickname popularly given 
in Paris to the ‘‘ Société @Observation Médicale.” 
It is used, in English, ina more general way, usu- 
ally with reference to any persons who are lavish 
of compliments from a desire to be repaid in kind, 
Who can tell what we owe to the Mutual Admiration Soci- 
ety of which Shakespeare, and Ben Jonson, and Beaumont 
and Fletcher were members? Or to that of which Addison 
and Steele formed the center, and which gave us the * Specta- 
tor”? Or to that where Johnson, and Goldsmith, and Burke, 
and Reynolds, and Beauclere, and Boswell, most admiring 
among all admirers, met together? ... Wise ones are prouder 
of the title M, S. M, A, than of all their other honors put to- 
gether, O. W. Holmes. 


N. 


Nameless City. Ancient Rome;—so called be- 
cause it had an elder and mysterious name, which it 
was death to pronounce. This name is said to have 
been Valentia, afterward translated into the Greek 
word ‘Papn. ‘Popn, as the Greek form of Rome, is 
first mentioned, among Grecian writers, by Aristotle 
or Theophrastus. 

(ts ‘' They [certain local names and nicknames] are 
all inferior, I think, to the one sacred and proverbial name 
which belonged to Rome. They take many words to 
convey one idea. In one word,—the secret qualifying 
name of the ancient city,—many ideas found expres- 
sion — Valentia !” Dr. Doran. 

Napoleon of Peace. A name sometimes given to 
Louis Philippe, king of the French, in allusion to 
the great increase in wealth and the steady physical 
progress of the nation during his reign of eighteen 
years (1830-1848) — results which may be advanta- 
geously compared with those of the first empire. 
It is said that the king liked to be called by this 
appellation. 

Nathaniel, Sir. A curate in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Love’s 
Labor’s Lost.” 

Ne-ae’r&. The name of a girl mentioned by the 

* Latin poets Horace, Virgil, and 'Tibullus ;— some- 
times also introduced into modern pastoral poetry 
as the name of a mistress or sweetheart, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Newra’s hair. Milton. 

WVéiph’/e-lo-eoe-cyzlt-a. [Gr. papenansneyy ta, 
cloud-cuckoo-town, from vepédn, cloud, and Kéxkvé, 
cuckoo,] A town built in the clouds by the cuck- 
oos, in the “ Birds” of Aristophanes, a comedy 
intended as a satire on Athenian frivolity and cre- 
dulity, on that building of castles in the air, and 
that dreaming expectation of a life of luxury and 
ease, in which the great mass of the Athenian peo- 
ple of that day indulged. The name of this ima- 
ginary city occurs also in the ‘‘ Verse Historia” of 
Lucian, a romance written probably in the age of 
M. Aurelius Antoninus, and composed with the 
design of ridiculing the authors of extraordinary 
tales. 

Without flying to Nephelococcygia, or to the court of Queen 
Mab, we can meet with sharpers, bullies, hard-hearted, impu- 
dent debauchees, and women worthy of such paramours. 


Macaulay. 
What you do 
For bread, will taste of common grain, not grapes, 
Although you have a vineyard in Champagne, 
Much less in Nephelococcygia, 
As mine was, peradventure. EE. B. Browning. 
We-ris’si. Portia’s waiting woman, in Shakespeare’s 
“Merchant of Venice.” See Portia. 
tar “ Nerissais ... a clever, confidential waiting-wo- 
man, who has caught a little of her lady’s elegance and 
romance; she affects to be lively and sententious, falls in 
love, and makes her favor conditional on the fortune of 
the caskets, and, in short, mimics her mistress with good 
emphasis and discretion.” Mrs. Jameson. 
Nero of the North, The. A title given to Chris- 
tian IT. (1481-1559), King of Denmark and Sweden, 
and well merited by him on account of his cruelty 
and treachery. 
New Albion. See ALBION, NEw. 
Wew Atlantis. See ATLANTIS, NEw. 
New Christians, A name given in Portugal, in 
the 15th century, to the Jews, who, yielding to 
compulsion, suffered themselves to be baptized en 








masse, but who in private remained faithful to their 
old religion, and continued scrupulously to observe 
the Mosaic ceremonies. 

New France. An old name of Canada, which was 
first settled and possessed by the French, 

New Je-rn/sa-lem. The name by which, in the 
Christian faith, heaven, or the abode of the redeemed, 
is symbolized. The allusion is to the description 
contained in the twenty-first chapter of the book of 
Revelation, 

Nicholas, St. See Sr. NICHOLAS. 

Wich’ie-Bém’. <A familiar Scottish name for the 
devil. See Burns’s ‘‘ Address to the Deil.” Ben is 
a Scotch adverb, denoting toward, or into, the inner 
apartment of a house, It is used adjectively and 
metaphorically to denote intimacy, favor, or honor. 
See OLD NICK. 

JWicole (ne/kol’), A female servant of M. Jourdain, 
in Moliére’s comedy, ‘‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
who sees the folly of her master, and exposes it in 
a most natural and amusing manner. 

Nine Worthies. See WorRTHIES, THE NINE, 

Nip, Number. See NuMBER NIP, 

Nip’per, Susam. <An attendant upon Florence 
Dombey, in Dickens’s novel of ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” 
a spicy, though good-natured little body, sharp and 
biting, but affectionate and faithful. 

MWiquée (ne/ka’). A female character in the ro- 
mance of ‘‘ Amadis de Gaul.” Her godmother, the 
fairy Zorphée, wishing to withdraw her from the 
incestuous love of her brother Anasterax, enchanted 
her, after having placed her upon a magnificent 
throne. 

Noakes, John o’ (or John a NGakes). A fic- 
titious character made use of by lawyers in actions 
of ejectment, usually coupled with the name of John, 
or Tom, Styles. Many other names were also for- 
merly used in these fictitious proceedings. John a 
Noakes and John a Styles being often employed in 
this way, they came to have the appearance and 
reputation of being very litigious characters, See 
DOE, JOHN, and Styues, Tom. 

A litigated point, fairly hung up;—for instance, whether 
John o’ Nokes his nose could stand in Tom o’ Stiles his face, 
without a trespass or not. Sterne. 


There is, in the present day, so little opportunity of a man 
of fortune and family rising to that eminence at the bar which 
is attained by adventurers who are as willing to plead for John 
a Nokes as for the first noble of the land, that I was early dis- 
gusted with practice. W. Scott, 

“Originally the name [Noakes] was spelled Aten 
Oke and Atten Oke; afterward, when the preposition was 
contracted, the final N adhered (as in some other in- 
stances) to the name of the tree, giving us A-Noke, sub- 
sequently pluralized into Noakes. John-A-Noakes and 
his constant antagonist, John Atte Style, were formerly as 
well known in our law-courts as the redoubtable John Doe 
and Richard Roe of later times. Jack Noakes and Tom 
Styles—the phrase by which we designate the zignodile 
vulgus— are lineal descendants of those litigious parties. 
In the middle ages, the phrase John at Style was in com- 
mon use, to designate a plebeian, and it still survives in 
the slightly altered form above given.” Lower. 

Nod, Land of. See LAND or Nop. 

Noddy, Tom, / A type of fools or folly; a popu- 

Noodle, Tom, lar designation for any very fool- 
ish person. 

North Brit’ain, <A popular synonym of Scotland, 
which forms the northern part of the island of Brit- 
ain, or Great Britain. 

The reviewers of North Britain, in common with the other 
inhabitants of the Scottish metropolis, enjoy some advantages, 
unknown, itis believed, to their southern brethren. /din. Rev. 


North, Christopher, or Mit. <A celebrated pseu- 
donym under which Professor John Wilson (1785- 
1854) published his ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosiane,” and 
other papers. The name was used as that of the 
editor of ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” in the same way 
that Sylvanus Urban was made the imaginary name 
of the editor of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” and 
as, several years later, Oliver Yorke was given, at 
starting, tothe conductor of ‘‘ Frazer’s Magazine,” 

Northern Ath’eng. <A name given to the city of 
Edinburgh, from a fancied resemblance in its ap- 
pearance to Athens, and in allusion also to its literary 
and scientific institutions. See MoprERN ATHENS. 

Northern Bear. <A popular designation of Russia. 

Tor ourselves, we believe that in arranging the terms of 
peace, he [the French emperor] was as little inclined to clip 
the claws of the Northern Bear as his ally. Christ. Examiner. 

Northern Giant. A common designation of Rus- 
sia, in allusion to the rapid growth and immense 
power and resources of that empire. 

It is no small delight to the lovers of Truth, Freedom, and 
England to see that the Northern Giant has, by dint of too 
much finesse, suffered his once-willing prey to slip through 
his hands, Edinburgh Review. 

Northern IHe-r6d/o-tiits. A name given to Snorro 
Sturleson (1179-1241), a native of Iceland, famous as 
a poet, lawgiver, and historian. He lived many 
years at the courts of Norway and Sweden, and 
composed a general history of the North from the 
ancient songs of the Skalds, and from other sources. 

North-west Territory. A region north-west of 
the Ohio River, bounded on the north by a line 
touching the southern boundary of Lakes Erie and 
Michigan, and on the west by the Mississippi River. 
After the war of the Revolution, it was ceded to the 
Federal government by the states owning or claiming 
toown it, <A bill for its organization was passed by 
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the Continental Congress in 1787, but its actual or- 
ganization did not take place until1799. See WEstT- 
ERN RESERVE, 

Nor’val, The hero of Home’s tragedy of ‘‘ Doug- 
las. 

Wovalis (no-vi/lis). A pseudonym of Friedrich yon 
Hardenberg (1772-1801), a distinguished German /it- 
térateur and poet. 

Number Nip. The same as RUBEZANL, the famous 


mountain-goblin of Germany. His history is told © 


by Muszeus in his ‘‘ Popular Tales.” See RUBE- 
ZAHL. 

Nutbrown Maid. Tho subject of a celebrated 
ballad of the same name, of uncertain date and 
origin. The most ancient form in which the bal- 
lad is now extant is in Arnold’s ‘‘ Chronicle,” the 
earliest edition of which is thought to have been 
printed in 1502, It seems to have been long forgot- 
ten, but was at length brought to notice by Perey, 
who included it in his “ Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry.” This ballad has been modernized by 
Prior, who entitled it ‘‘ Henry and Emma,” sup- 
posing it to have been founded on the history of the 
shepherd Lord Clifford. 

Nutmeg State. A popular name, in America, for 
the State of Connecticut, the inhabitants of which 
have such a reputation for shrewdness, that they 
have been jocosely accused of palming off wooden 
nutmegs on unsuspecting purchasers, instead of 
the genuine article. 

NWym. A follower of Falstaff, and an arrant rogue, 
in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

The reader may expect me to explain the motives why I 
have so long persisted in disclaiming the works of which I am 


now writing. To this it would be difficult to give any other 
reply save that of Corporal Vym— it was the author’s humor 
or caprice for the time. W. Scott. 


(= To nimis an old word, still common among thieves, 
meaning to pilfer, to steal, 


O. 


Obadiah. The name of a servant in Sterne’s “ Lik 

_and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent.” 

Ob/er-on,. The king of the fairies, in medieval 
mythology. He is the elfin dwarf Hiberich, whose 
name became Auberich in French, and subsequently 
in English Auberon or Oberon. He was represent- 
ed as endowed with magical powers, and with the 
qualities of a good and upright monarch, rewarding 
those who practiced truth and honesty, and punish- 
ing those who acted otherwise. He and Titania, his 
wife, are fabled to have inhabited India, and to have 
crossed the seas to Northern Europe to dance by 
the light of the moon. He is familiar to all readers 
of Shakespeare, and has been made the subject of 
a poem by Wieland. 

O-bid/i-etit. A fiend mentioned by Shakespeare 
(‘‘ Lear,” a. iv., sc. 1) as provoking men to the grati- 
fication of lust. See FLIBBERTIGIBBET. 

Occidente, Maria dell (mii-ree/A dé ot-che- 
dtn/ti). A pseudonym adopted by Mrs. Maria 
Brooks (1795-1845), an American writer, whom 
Southey pronounced ‘the most impassioned and 
most imaginative of all poetesses.” 

©-¢@/a-ma. The name of an imaginary country de- 
scribed by James Harrington (1611-1677), in a po- 
litical romance bearing the same title, and illustra- 
ting the author’s idea of a model commonwealth. 

O’€dn/nell’s Tail. <A nickname given, in Eng- 
land, after the passage of the Reform Bill (in 1832), 
to a parliamentary body voting together under the 
leadership of Daniel O’Connell, the celebrated Trish 
agitator. 

O-dbh/er-ty, Mér’gan. <A pseudonym of Dr. 
William Maginn (1793-1842), a frequent contributor 
to ‘‘Blackwood” and to *‘ Fraser’s Magazine,” and 
one of the interlocutors in Wilson’s ‘* Noctes Am- 

~ brosianze.”” a 

O’giéry the Dane. [Fr. Ogier le Danois.] The 
hero of an ancient French romance, and the subject 
of a ballad, whose story is probably a contribution 
from the stores of Norman tradition, Holger, or 
Olger, Danske, being the national hero of Denmark, 

_ He figures in Ariosto’s ‘‘ Orlando Furioso,” 

O’gle-by, Lord (6/gl-bi). An aged beau who af- 
fects gayety and youth — a character in the comedy 
of the ‘‘ Clandestine Marriage,” by Colman and 
Garrick, 

O’Groéat’, John (o-grawt/) (or Johnny Groat), 
A name which occurs in the phrase ‘‘ John O’Groat’s 
House,” used to designate an ancient building for- 
merly situated on Duncansby Head, remarkable for 
being the most northerly point in Great Britain. 
John of Groat, or Groot, and his brothers, were 
originally from Holland, and are said to have set 
tled here about 1489. According to tradition, the 
house was of an octagonal shape, being one room 
with eight windows and eight doors, to admit eight 
members of the family, the heads of eight different 
branches of it, to prevent their quarrels for prece- 
dence at table, which on a previous occasion had 
well nigh proved fatal. Each came in by this con- 
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trivance at his own door, and sat at an octagonal 
table, at which, of course, there was no chief place, 
or head, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Johnny Groat's. Durns. 

Old Bags. A nickname given to John Scott, Lord 
Eldon, lord chancellor of England in the reign of 

- George IV. He was so very cautious of delivering 
a hasty judgment, that he always expressed his 
doubts, and was accustomed to take all the papers 
of complicated cases home with him in different 
bags ; — hence the name. 

Old Bén/dy. A cant name for the devil. 

Old Bo’/sy. A nursery ghost or demon, whose 
name, like that of Lilith, was formerly used to 
frighten children. 

“Old Bogy was a god until Saxon Christianity de- 
graded him into a demon of the nursery.” Temple Bar. 

Old/buck, Jonathan. <A whimiscal virtuoso, who 
gives the name to one of Scott’s novels, the ‘‘ Anti- 
quary.” He is devoted to the study and accumula- 
tion of old coins and medals, and indeed every 
kind of Roman relics, and is sarcastic, irritable, and, 
from early disappointment in love, a misogynist, 
but humorous, kind-hearted, and faithful to his 
friends. 

How much good might we have done,if we had had the 
eee) and eee ie of the chaos in which Mr. Old- 
buck found himself just at the moment, so agonizing to the 
author, when he knows that the patience of his victim is ooz- 
ing away, and fears it will be quite gone before he can lay his 
hand on the charm which is to fix him a popeess listener! 

Notes and (Queries. 

Old Bullion. A sobriquet conferred on Colonel 
Thomas H. Benton (1782-1852), a distinguished 
American statesman, on account of his advocacy of 
a gold and silver currency as the true remedy for the 
financial embarrassments in which the United States 
were involved, after the expiration of the charter of 
the national bank, and as the only proper medium 
for government disbursements and receipts. 

Old Clootie. See AULD CLOOTIE. 

Old Colony. <A name popularly given to that por- 
tion of Massachusetts included within the original 
limits of the Plymouth colony, which was formed 
at an earlier date than the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. In 1692, the two colonies were united in one 

rovince, bearing the name of the latter, and, at the 

‘ormation of the Federal Union, became the State 
of Massachusetts. 

Old Country. A term usually applied, in the 
United States, to the British Isles ; — sometimes 
restricted to Ireland. 

Old Dominion. A popular name for the State of 
Virginia, The origin of this term has been differ- 
ently accounted for by different writers. The fol- 
lowing explanation is the most plausible of any, 
and is probably the true one. 

“Tn Captain John Smith's ‘ History of Virginia,’ 
edition of 1629, there is a map of the settlements of Vir- 
ginia, which, at that time, included New England, as well 
as every other part of the British settlements in America. 
He there calls our present Virginia *‘ Ould Virginia,’ — the 
word old being so spelt at that time, —in contradistinction 
to the New England colony, which is called ‘ New Vir- 
ginia.’ Here, then, we have the word ‘ ould,’ the distinct- 
ive word of the title. Now, we know that, from the set- 
tlement of the colony to the Revolution, every act of 
Parliament, every letter of the king to the governor, al- 

ways designated Virginia as the ‘ Colony and Dominion’ 

of Virginia. Here is found the other word; and the 
change in common talk from ‘Ould Virginia’ to ‘ Old 
Dominion’ was easy, imperceptible, and almost inevita- 
ple;"? Historical Magazine, iii. 319. 

Old Dou/ro. A sobriquet conferred upon the Duke 
of Wellington, on account of his passage of the 
Douro, May 11, 1809, by which he surprised Mar- 
shal Soult, and put him to flight. 

Old Gentleman. In some parts of England, a fa- 
miliar name of the devil. The German equivalent 
of this expression is, in Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” applied 
by Mephistopheles to the Deity. 

Old Gobbo. See GoBBO, OLD. 

Old Grimes. The subject of a popular ballad by 
Albert G. ibs. an American poet. The name 
seems to have originated with Crabbe. Itis the title 
of one of his metrical tales. 

Pld Grog. A nickname given by the sailors in the 
British nayy to Admiral Edward Vernon (1684- 
1757), on account of his wearing a grogram cloak in 
foul weather. They afterward transferred the ab- 
breviated term grog to a mixture of rum, gin, or 
other spirituous liquor, with water —a kind of bever- 
age first introduced by the admiral on board ship. 

Old Marry. A vulgar name for the devil; — called 
also Lord Harry. 

(@ It has been suggested (‘t Notes and Queries,” xii. 
229) that this appellation comes from the Scandinavian 
Hari or Herra (equivalent to the German Herr), names 
of Odin, who came in time (like the other deities of the 
Northern mythology) to be degraded from his rank of a 
god to that of a fiend or evil spirit. According to Henley, 
the hirsute honors of the Satan of the ancient religious 
stage procured him the name Old Hairy, corrupted into 
Old Harry. 

Old Hickory. <A sobriquet conferred upon Gen- 
eral Andrew Jackson, in 1813, by the soldiers under 
his command. 

(te ‘‘The name of ‘ Old Hickory’ was not an instan- 
taneous inspiration, but a growth. First of all, the re- 
mark was made by some soldier, who was struck with 








his commander's pedestrian powers, that the general was 
‘tough.’ Next it was observed of him that he was ‘ tough 
as hickory.’ Then he was called Hickory. Lastly, the 
affectionate adjective ‘ old’ was prefixed, and the general 
thenceforth rejoiced in the completed nickname, usually 
the first-won honor of a great commander.” Parton. 
According to another account, the name sprung from his 
having, on one occasion, set his men an example of en- 
durance by feeding on hickory-nuts, when destitute of 
supplies. 


Old Wunkers. <A nickname applied to the ultra- 


conservative portion of the Democratic party in 
the United States, and especially in the State of 
New York. 


Old Ironsides. A title popularly conferred upon 


the United States frigate ‘‘ Constitution,” which 
was launched at Boston, Sept. 20, 1797, and is still 
(1864) in the service. She became greatly celebrated 
on account of the prominent part she took in the 
bombardment of Tripoli, in 1804, and for the gal- 
lantry she displayed during the war of 1812, 

‘*In the course of two years and nine months 
(July, 1812, to March, 1815], this ship had been in three 
actions, had been twice critically chased, and had cap- 
tured five vessels of war, two of which were frigates, and 
a third frigate-built. In all her service... her good for- 
tune was remarkable. She never was dismasted, never 
got ashore, and scarcely ever suffered any of the usual 
accidents of the sea. Though so often in battle, no very 
serious slaughter ever took place on board her. One of 
her commanders was wounded, and four of her lieuten- 
ants had been killed, two on her own decks, and two in 
the ‘Intrepid;’ but, on the whole, her entire career had 
been that of what is usually called ‘a lucky ship.’ Her 
fortune, however, may perhaps be explained in the simple 
fact, that she had always been well commanded. In her 
two last cruises, she had probably possessed as fine a 
crew as ever manned a frigate. They were principally 
from New England, and it has been said of them that 
they were almost qualified to fight the ship without her 
officers.” J. I’. Cooper. 


Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. <A cant 


name in London for the Bank of England, which is 
situated in Threadneedle Street. 


Old Man Eloquent. An expression made use of 


by Milton, in his tenth sonnet, in allusion to Isocra- 
tes, and very generally applied, in America, to 
John Quincy Adams, sixth president of the United 
States. 
When that dishonest victory 
At Cheeronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killed with report that Old Man Eloquent. Milton. 


Old Man of the Mountain, 1. An Eastern title, 


first applied to the Iman Hassan Ben-Sabbah, who 
founded a formidable dynasty in Syria, A. D. 1090. 
He was the prince or chief of a sect of the Moham- 
medans, which in the West acquired the name of 
Assassins. His residence was in the mountain fast- 
ness of Mesiade, in Syria. The name was also given 
to his seven successors. At the close of the 12th cen- 
tury, the Mongols put an end to the dynasty. 

2. A name popularly given, in the United States, 
to a remarkable natural formation on Profile Moun- 
tain, one of the mountains of the Franconia range, 
in New Hampshire. Itconsists of a projecting rock, 
elevated about 1000 feet above the plain, which, 
viewed at a certain angle, bears a wonderful resem- 
blance to a human face, 


Old Man of the Sea. In the “ Arabian Nights’ 


Entertainments,” a monster encountered by Sind- 
bad the sailor, in his fifth voyage. After carrying 
him upon his shoulders a long time, Sindbad at last 
succeeds in intoxicating him, and effects his escape. 

In the life of Friedrich Wilhelm there is now to be discoy- 
ered as little of human interest or pathos as could well be im- 
agined of any life so near our own times. He is a horrible 
Old Man of the Sea for our Sindbad to carry. Christ. Examiner. 


Old Mortality. A character and the title of a 


novel by Sir Walter Scott. ‘The name is said to have 
been a sobriquet popularly conferred upon Robert 
Patterson, a religious itinerant of the latter half of 
the last century, the traditions concerning whom are 
related in the story, and who is described as a soli- 
tary, frequenting country church-yards, and the 
graves of the Covenanters, in the south of Scotland, 
and whose occupation consisted in clearing the 
moss from the gray tomb-stones, renewing with his 
chisel the half-defaced inscriptions, and repairing 
the emblems of death with which the monuments 
were adorned. 


Even Capefigue— whose business is to belittle all that is 
truly great, and especially to efface those names which are 
associated with human liberty, while, like another Old Mor- 
tality, he furbishes the tomb-stones of royal mistresses —is yet 
constrained to bear witness to the popularity and influence 
which Franklin achieved. Charles Sumner. 


Old Wick. <A vulgar and ancient name for the 


devil, derived from that of the Neck, or Nikke, a 
river or ocean god of the Scandinavian popular 
mythology. ‘‘The British sailor,” says Scott, ‘‘ who 
fears nothing else, confesses his terrors for this ter- 
rible being, and believes him the author of almost 
all the various calamities to which the precarious 
life of a seaman is so continually exposed.” But- 
ler, the author of ‘‘ Hudibras,” erroneously derives 
the term from the name of Nicolo Macchiavelli. 


@ld Noll. An epithet contemptuously applied to 


Oliver Cromwell by his contemporaries. 


Nay, Old Noll, whose bones were dug up and hung in chains 
here at home, has not he, too, got to be a very respectable grim 
bronze-figure, of whom England seems proud rather than oth- 
erwise? Carlyle. 








Old North State, A popular designation of the 
State of North Carolina. 

Old One, The. Sce AULD ANE. 

Old Public Functionary. <A sobriquet some- 
times given to James Buchanan, fifteenth president 
of the United States. He first applied the expres- 
sion to himself, in his Annual Message to Congress 
in the year 1859, Sometimes humorously abbrevi- 
ated O. P. F. 

Old Row/ley. <A nickname given to Charles IT., 
who was famous for his amours. Old Rowley was 
a famous stallion in his majesty’s stud. 

eR ee A jocular and ancient term for the 
devil, 


t- “It is to be suspected that the paternity of * Old 
Scratch’ must be sought for in the Serat, Schrat, Schre- 
tel, or Schretlein, a house or wood demon of the ancient 
North.” Notes and Queries: 


Oldstyle, Jonathan. <A nom de plume of Wash- 
ington Irving, under which he contributed, in 1802, 
to the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle,” a Democratic journal 
of New York city. 

Old Wagon. A sobriquet often given, in America, 
to the frigate ‘‘ United States,” which was launched 
at Philadelphia in 1797, and was afterward rebuilt 
on the original model. She got her nickname, pre- 
vious to the war of 1812, from her dull sailing qual- 
ities, as were subsequently very much im- 
proved. 

Olimpia (o-lém/pe-t). The Jady-love and wife of 
Bireno, in Arlosto’s ‘‘ Orlando Furioso.” 

@lindo (o-lén’do). The hero of a celebrated epi- 
sode, in 'T'asso’s epic poem, ‘* Jerusalem Delivered.” 

Olivarez, Duke qd’ (dol-e-vii/res), A character in 
Le Sage’s famous novel, ‘‘ The Adventures of Gil 
Blas.” He died of the idea that he was haunted 
by an apparition, to the actual existence of which 
he gave no credit, but which overcame him by its 

_ imaginary presence. 

OVi-ver. 1. One of the twelve peers of Charle- 
magne. [Written also Olivier.] See ROWLAND. 

2. A son of Sir Rowland de Bois, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ As You Like It.” 

O-liv/i-A. A rich countess, in Shakespeare’s 

_‘* Twelfth Night.” 

GUla-péd, Cornet. An apothecary, in Colman’s 
‘“¢Poor Gentleman,” who is also a cornet in the 
Association Corps of Cavalry;—noted for “ his 
jumble of physic and shooting.” 

Omnibus Bill. A name popularly given, in 
America, to a compromise act, originally reported 
by Henry Clay, which passed both houses of Con- 
gress in 1850, from the circumstance that several 
measures, entirely distinct in their object, were em- 
bodied in one bill. The most important stipula- 
tions of this act were those providing for the ad- 
mission of California into the Union as a State with 
its anti-slavery constitution, for the admission of 
Utah and New Mexico as Territories with no men- 
tion of slavery, for the abolition of the slave-trade 
in the District of Columbia, and for the rendition of 
fugitive slaves. 

Only, The. [Ger. Der Hinzige.] <A titte affection- 
ately applied by the Germans to their admired poet 
and romancist, Jean Paul Friedrich Richter (1763- 
1825), on account of the unique character of his 
writings and genius, 


(=> “ Not without reason have his panegyrists named 
him Jean Paul der Einzige, ‘Jean Paul the Only:’ in 
one sense or the other, either as praise or censure, his 
critics also must adopt this epithet, for surely, in the 
whole circle of literature we look in vain for his parallel.” 

Carlyle. 

O-phé/li-& (07 0-feel/yi). The heroine of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet.” She is beloved by 
Hamlet, who, during his real or assumed madness, 
treats her with undeserved and angry violence, and 
who afterward, in a fit of inconsiderate rashness, 
kills her father, the old Polonius, by mistake. The 
terrible shock given to her mind by these events 
completely shatters her intellect, and leads to her 
accidental death by drowning. 

0.P. Riot. [That is, Old Prices Riot], The common 
designation of a popular disturbance which took 
place at the opening of the new Covent Garden 
Theater in London, on the 17th of Sept., 1809, and 
which grew out of an advance in the rates of ad- 
mission. The play was ‘‘ Macbeth,” and from the 
rising of the curtain until its fall, not a single word 
from the stage could be heard in any part of the 
house, The concurrence of the whole audience — 
many of them being persons well known and of 
some consideration in the city — gave a furious and 
determined party in the pit courage to proceed, and 
great damage was done in pit, boxes, and galleries, 
For many nights in succession, the audience, too 
strong to be controlled, continued their demand, 
and renewed their depredations, while the mana- 
gers seemed, on their part, resolved not to give way; 
but in the end they yielded. This contest, which 
had continued for nearly three months, was termi- 
nated on the 10th of December. ve 

Optic, Oliver. A pseudonym adopted by William 
T. Adams, an American writer of juvenile works. 

Oracle, Sir, A name which occurs in Shakespeare’s 
“ Merchant of Venice” (a. i., sc. 1), in the expres- 
sion, ‘I am Sir Oracle.” In the folio edition, the 
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Orator Hén/ley. 
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words are, ‘I am, sir, an Oracle,” which is proba- 
bly the true reading. 

The name by which John Hen- 
ley (1692-1756), a celebrated English lecturer, is 
generally known and referred to. He delivered 
lectures or orations on theology, politics, fashions, 
and matters in general, during a period of nearly 
thirty years, and was one of the celebrities of Lon- 
don. Pope calls him the ‘‘ zany of his age,” and 
Hogarth has introduced him into many of his hu- 
morous delineations. 

*Reil/ly, Private Miles. A pseudonym of Major 
Charles G. Halpine, under which he has published 
a volume of songs and speeches, professedly the 
production of an Irish private in the forty-seventh 
regiment of New York volunteers. 


Orgoglio (or-gol’/yo). [It., pride, arrogance.] The 


Orgon (oR’gon’). 


name of a giant, in Spenser’s “ Faéry Queen,” who 
defeats the Red-cross Knight in single combat, and 
imprisons him in a dungeon of his castle. 

A brother-in-law and a dupe of 
Tartuffe, in Molitre’s comedy of this name, 

‘* Nothing can be more happily conceived than the 
credulity of the honest Orgon, and his more doting moth- 
er; itis that which we sometimes witness, incurable ex- 
cept by the evidences of the senses, and fighting every 
inch of ground against that.” Hallam. 


O/vi-tn’A. 1. In the romance of Amadis de Gaul, 


a daughter of Lisuarte, an imaginary king of Eng- 
land. She is beloved by Amadis, and is repre- 
sented as the fairest and most faithful woman in 
the world. Dunlop, however, characterizes her 
as a princess ‘‘of weak intellect and peevish dis- 
position,” who ‘is frequently disquieted with ill- 
founded jealousy.” 

2. The name was also given, in flattery, to Queen 
Elizabeth, in a set of madrigals published in 1601, 
to celebrate her beauty and chastity at sixty-eight. 
Ben Jonson applied it to Anne, queen of James I., 
quasi Oriens Anna. 


O-rvin/da, The Matchless, or The Incompa- 


Or-lan/do. 


rable. A poetical name given to Mrs. Katharine 
Phillips (1631-1664), a distinguished poetess of the 
period of the Restoration, highly popular among 
her contemporaries. 

(Otherwise called Roland.) 

1. The name of a so-called nephew of Charle- 
magne, and the hero of the romantic tales and poems 
founded on the adventures of Charlemagne and his 
Paladins, as Pulci’s ‘‘ Morgante Maggiore,” Bojar- 
do’s ‘‘ Orlando Innamorato,” and Ariasto’s ‘ Or- 
lando Furioso.” See ROLAND and DURANDAL, 


C= “ Bojardo took for his subject the fabulous wars 
of Charlemagne against the Saracens, the theme of many 
an old legend and romance; but he placed the scene in 
France, and under the walls of Paris, which he repre- 
sents as besieged by two hosts of infidels —one from 
Spain, and another, which had landed in the south of 
France, ‘vom Africa. He adopted Orlando— the Roland 
of the French romances — for his hero; but, while others 
had represented him as the champion of Christendom, 
passionless and above frailty, Bojardo makes him fall in 
Jove with Angelica, a consummate coquette, who had 
come all the way from the farthest Asia to sow dissension 
among the Christians.” ‘‘Ariosto took up the thread of 
Angelica’s story where Bojardo had left it, and making the 
jilt fall in love herself with Medoro, an obscure youthful 
squire, he represents Orlando as driven mad by jealousy 
and indignation: he continues in this state during the 
greater part of the poem, committing a thousand absurd- 
ities, until he is restored to reason by Astolfo, who brings 
back his wits in a phial from the moon.” ng. Cyc. 
“*TIn Pulci’s poem] one of the first adventures of Orlando 
is a combat with three giants, who lay siege to an abbey. 
Two of these he kills, and makes the third, Morgante, 
prisoner; converts and baptizes him; and thenceforth 
selects him as his brother in arms, and the partaker in 
his adventures.” Sismondi. 

2. A son of Sir Rowland de Bois, in Shake- 
speare’s comedy of ‘‘ As You Like It.” 


Orpheus of Highwaymen (ér’fe-us, or 6r/fiis). 


Or-si/no. 


~ 


Or’som (6r/sn). 


A title popularly given to Gay, on account of his 
** Beggar’s Opera,” a famous play, which, according 
to Sir John Fielding, was never represented ‘* with- 
out creating an additional number of thieves.” 
Duke of Illyria, in Shakespeare’s 
“Twelfth Night.” 
(Fr. owrson, a little bear, owrs, a 
bear, from Lat. wrsus, It. orso.] One of the heroes 
in the old romance of ‘ Valentine and Orson;” a 
twin, who, being adopted by a bear, grew up with 
bearish qualities. See VALENTINE. 

A large class of her fellow-countrymen, who, in their every 
word, avow themselves to be as senseless to the high principles 


on which America sprang, a nation, into life, as any Orson in 
her legislative halls. Dickens. 


© Shin/’ter, Tam. The title of a poem by Burns, 


and the name of its hero, a farmer, who, riding 
home very late and very drunk from Ayr, in a 
stormy night, had to pass by the kirk of Alloway, 
a place reputed to be a favorite haunt of the devil 
and his friends and emissaries. On approaching 
the kirk, he perceived a light gleaming through the 
windows; but haying got courageously drunk, he 
ventured on till he could look into the edifice, when 
he saw a dance of witches merrily footing it round 
their master, who was playing on the bagpipe to 
them. The dance grew so furious that they all 
stripped themselves of their upper garments, and 
kept at it in their shifts. One ‘‘ winsome wench” 








happening unluckily to have a shift which was con- 
siderably too short to answer all the purposes of 
that useful article of dress, Tam was so tickled that 
he involuntarily roared out, ‘‘ Weel done, Cutty- 
sark” [well done, Short-smock]; whereupon in an 
instant all was dark, and Tam, recollecting himself, 
turned and spurred his horse to the top of her 
speed, chased by the whole fiendish crew. Itisa 
current belief that witches, or any evil spirits, have 
no power to follow a poor wight any further than 
the middle of the next running stream. Fortunate- 
ly for Tam, the River Doon was near; for, notwith- 
standing the speed of his horse, by the time he 
gained the middle of the arch of the bridge, and 
consequently the middle of the stream, the pursu- 
ing vengeful hags were so close at his heels, that 
one of them, ‘ Cutty-sark,” actually sprang to 
seize him; but it was too late,— nothing was on 
her side of the stream but the horse’s tail, which 
immediately gave way at her infernal gripe, as if 
blasted by a stroke of lightning; but the farmet 
was beyond her reach. 

s/rick. <A courtier, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

(e- “ Osrick is a type of the euphuist, or affected 
courtier of Shakespeare’s time, who was a hair-splitter 
in thought, and absurdly dainty and extrayagant in ex- 
pression.” White. 

Os/siam (Ssh/an). A legendary hero mentioned in 
Erse ballads and Highland traditions, and chiefly 
known from Macpherson’s ‘‘ Poems of Ossian.” 

O-théVlo. A Moor of Venice, in Shakespeare’s 
play of the same name. He marries Desdemona, 
the daughter of a Venetian senator, and is led by 
his ensign, Iago, a consummate villain, to distrust 
her fidelity and virtue, and finally to kill her; not, 
however, in jealousy, properly speaking, but, as 
Coleridge says, ‘‘in a conviction forced upon him by 
the almost superhuman art of Iago — such a convic- 
tion as any man would and must have entertained 
who had believed Iago’s honesty, as Othello did.” 

O Trig’ser, Sir Lucius. A principal personage 
in Sheridan’s comedy of ‘‘The Rivals; — noted 
for his love of fighting. 

tas" “ Sir Lucius is an honest, fortune-hunting Hiber- 
nian, who means well to himself, and no harm to any 
body else.” Hazlitt. 

Outis (ow’tis, or oo’tis). [Gr. ovres, nobody, from 
od, not, and ris, any one.] Anassumed name which 
Ulysses, in the Odyssey, palms off as his real name 
upon Polyphemus, a Cyclops, whose single eye he 
destroys while the monster is stretched out on the 
ground in a drunken sleep. 

Those feel it [poetry] most, and write it best, who forget that 
itis a work of art; ... who are too much frightened for Ulys- 
ses in the cave of Polyphemus to care whether the pun about 
Outis be good or bad. Macaulay. 

Overdo, Justice. A prominent and celebrated 
character in Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Bartholomew Fair.” 

“Your friend, here,” said Claverhouse to the veteran, coolly, 
*“‘is one of those scrupulous gentlemen, who, like the madman 


in the play, will not tie his cravat without the warrant of Mr. 
Justice Overdo.” W. Scott. 


Overdone, Mistress, A bawd, in Shakespeare’s 
“Measure for Measure ;’?— represented as loving 
sin from long habit, and because she gains a liveli- 
hood by it. 2 

Overreach, Sir Giles. A famous miser in Mas- 
singer’s comedy, ‘‘ A New Way to pay Old Debts; ” 
— noted for his intense passion, 

ts “ There is an earnestness in the delineation of Sir 
Giles which almost suggests the imputation of a deep per- 
sonality toward him on the part of the author; and it has 
been proved that the character was intended to represent 
that of a real person — one Sir Giles Mompesson, a noto- 
rious usurer of the day, who was expelled the kingdom 
for his misdeeds.” Epes Sargent. 

Ow/ain, Sir. A knight of King Stephen’s court, 
who is fabled to have entered and passed through 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory. The legend of the descent 
of Owain, composed by Henry, an English Bene- 
dictine monk, in 1153, first made known to the world 
the story of the Purgatory of St. Patrick. 

Owle-glass. [Ger. Hulenspiegel.| The hero of a 
‘“* Volksbuch,” or German popular comic tale, often 
alluded to by various old authors, entitled the story 
of “ Tyll Eulenspiegel,” which relates the freaks, 
pranks, drolleries, fortunes and misfortunes, of a 
wandering mechanic. [Written also Hovwle-glass, 
Owle-Spiegel, and Ulen-Spiegel.]} 

(= ‘It were long to detail his fearful jokes, which 
sometimes brought him to the gallows, yet saved him 
from the halter. He was buried, with his coffin standing 
on one end, — as the visitants at the Abbey believe of Ben 
Jonson,—at Méllen, near Lubeck ; and you may see his 
grave-stone under the great lime-tree in the church-yard, 
and his rebus, to wit, an owl and a looking-glass, cut upon 
the stone. Ulenspiegel, as he is called in German, has al- 
most made the tour of Europe. His life was first published 
in the Nether-Saxon dialect, in 1483. Our English transla- 
tion of ‘The merrye jeste of a man that was called Howle- 
glass, and of many marveylous thinges and jestes that 
he did in his lyfe in Eastland,’ was ‘ Imprinted at London 
in Tamestreete, at the Vintre, in Three Craned Warfe, 
by Wyllyam Copland.’” 

(=~ “We may say that to few mortals has it been 
granted to earn such a place in universal history as Ty/l 
Lulenspiegel. Now, after five centuries, Tyll’s native 
village is pointed out with pride to the traveler, and his 
tomb-stone — with a sculptured pun on his name, an owl, 


Ox, Dumb, or Mute, 


Page, Anne. 


Page, Mrs. 


Pa 


Paix des Dames, La (1% pa da dim). 


Pal/a-mon. 





IP au/i-niv rvs. 


Pal/mer-in, 





Pan'da-rits, 





Pan/gloss. 


EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


namely, and a glass —still stands, or pretends to stand, 
‘at Mollen, near Lubeck,’ where, since 1350, his once nim- 
ble bones have been at rest.” Carlyle. 


See DuMB Ox, 


be. 


Pie/’o-lét. A character in the old romance of 


‘Valentine and Orson,” who owned an enchanted 
steed, often alluded to by early writers. The name 
of Pacolet was borrowed by Steele for his familiar 
spirit in the ‘“‘ Tatler.” The French have a proy- 
erb, ‘‘It is the horse of Pacolet,” that is, it is one 
who goes extremely quick. 

Here is a letter, she said, ... which... might, perhaps, 
never have reached your hands, had it not fallen into the pos- 
session of a certain Pacolet, or enchanted dwarf, whom, like 
all distressed damsels of romance, I retain in my secret ser- 
vice. W. Scott. 


Page. A gentleman living at Windsor, in Shake- 


speare’s ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
A young woman, in Shakespeare’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” in love with Fenton. 
A gentlewoman, in Shakespeare’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” with whom Sir John 
Falstaff is in love, and who joins with Mrs, Ford 
in a plot to dupe and disgrace him. , 
e, William. A schoolboy, in Shakespeare’s 
‘* Merry Wives of Windsor,” a son of the Mr, Page 
who figures in the same play. 

See La- 


DIES’ PEACE. 


Paix Fourrée, La (li pi foo/ra’), See PATCHED- 


uP PEACE. 

The hero of the ‘‘ Knight’s tale” in 
Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales.” Dryden made a 
spirited and animated version of the poem, which 
he published under the name of ‘Palamon and 
Arcite. 


Pa-lé/mon. 1. A character in Falconer’s ‘ Ship- 


wreck,” in love with the daughter of Albert, the 
commander, 

2. The hero of an episode in Thomson’s “ Sea- 
sons” (Autumn);—represented as “the pride of 
swains,” and the owner of harvest fields in which 
the lovely young Lavinia coming to glean, Palemon 
falls in love with her, and wooes and wins her. 

The composition and harmony of the work [Southey’s 
“'Thalaba”], accordingly, is much like the pattern of that 
patchwork drapery that is sometimes to be met with in the 
mansions of the industrious, where a blue tree overshadows a 
shell-fish, and a gigantic butterfly seems ready to swallow up 
Palemon and Lavinia. Jeffrey. 
The pilot of ineas, in Virgil’s 
‘¢ Mneid,” who fell asleep at the helm, and tumbled 
into the sea off the coast of Lucania, whence the 
name of the promontory near the spot. 

The hero of several famous romances 
of chivalry. 


Palmetto State. The State of South Carolina; — 


so called from the arms of the State, which contain 
a palmetto, 


Pa-mé@/la. The title of a celebrated novel by Rich- 


ardson, and the name (adopted by him from Sir 
Philip Sidney’s ‘‘ Arcadia”) of its heroine, a sim- 
ple and innocent country girl, whose virtue a disso- 
lute master assails by violence, as well as all the 
milder means of seduction, but who conquers him 
at last, by persevering in the paths of rectitude, and 
who is rewarded by being raised to the station of 
oe wife, the lawful participator in his rank and 
ortune, 


ts ‘“ Although some objection may be made to the de- 
ductions which the author desired and expected should 
be drawn from the story of Pamela, yet the pure and 
modest character of the English maiden is so well main- 
tained during the work; her sorrows and afflictions are 
borne with so much meekness; her little intervals of hope 
or comparative tranquillity break in on her troubles so 
much like the specks of blue sky through a cloudy atmos- 
phere, that the whole recollection is soothing, tranquiliz- 
ing, and doubtless edifying.” W. Scott. 

R2@ “She told me that... they had a daughter of a 
very strange name, Paméla or Paméla; some pronounce 
it one way, and some the other.” /%elding, Jos. Andrews. 


A son of Lycaon, and leader of the 
Lycians in the Trojan war, celebrated by Homer in 
the Iliad. In medizval romances, and by Chaucer 
in “Troilus and Cresseide,” and Shakespeare in 
“Troilus and Cressida,” he is represented as pro- 
curing for Troilus the love and good graces of 
Chryseis ; — hence the word pander (formerly writ- 
ten pandar) is used to denote a pimp, or procurer. 
(Gr. ray, all, and yAdoca, tongue.] A 
eee pedant in Colman’s play entitled “‘ The Heir 
at Law. 


Panhandle, The. A fanciful and cant name given 


to the most northerly portion of the State of West 
Virginia, a long, narrow projection between the Ohio 
River and the western boundary of Pennsylvania. 


Pantagrwel (pan-tag/roo-el); (Fr. pron. pont’ 


grii/@l’). One of the principal characters in Rabe- 
lais’s celebrated satirical romance of the same name ; 
—represented as a gigantic personage, beneath 
whose tongue a whole army takes shelter from rain; 
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OF THE NOTED NAMES OF FICTION, ETC. 1581 


in whose mouth and throat are cities which contain 
an immense population, &c. Pantagruel is a vir- 
tuous prince, devout, and severe in his morals; yet 
he takes the licentious, intemperate, cowardly rogue, 
Panurge, for his favorite. Born in the midst of a 
drought, when all the moisture of the earth was a salt 
perspiration, he is named Pantagruel, from a combi- 
nation of a Greek word (7avra) and an Arabic word, 
to signify ‘‘ All Thirsty.” See BADEBEC, PANURGE. 

Old Chaucer doth of Thopas tell; 

Mad Rabelais of Pantagruel. Drayton. 


He fair besought the ferryman of hell 
That he might drink to dead Pantagruel. Bp. Hall. 


Pantagruélion (pan‘ta-groo-ee/li-on; Fr. pron. 


pon’tii/grii/a/le-bn’). The name of an herb men- 
tioned in Rabelais’s romance of ‘‘ Pantagruel,”’ and 
supposed to mean hemp, and to bear a reference to 
the persecution of the Protestants. 


Pan/ta-loon’. ([It. Pantalone; Fr. Pantalon.] 


One of the chief characters in all pantomimic rep- 
resentations. Inthe original Italian pantomime, he 
was a Venetian burgher, dressed in long, close 
trousers. See PANTALOON in the Dictionary. 


Panurge (pa-nirj’/; Lr. pron, pii/niirzh’). <A cel- 


ebrated character in Rabelais’s ‘ Pantagruel,” and 
the real hero of the story ; — represented as an arrant 
rogue, a drunkard, a coward, and a libertine. 


(@- Learned in the highest degree, this eccentric per- 
son is a kind of spoiled child, almost half-witted, and, on 
that account, the privileged jester of Pantagruel and his 
friends. He is described as of middle stature, with an 
aquiline nose, handsome to look upon, rather loose in his 
morals, and subject to a disease called ‘‘ want of money.” 
The great object of his life, previous to his acquaintance 
with Pantagruel, was the performance of countless ma- 
licious practical jokes, with the materials for which his 
numerous pockets are armed. In one he has little horns 
full of fleas, which he amuses himself by blowing upon 
the necks of the ladies in church; in another he has a 
store of hooks, that he may fasten people’s dresses to- 
gether; in the third a bottle of oil, that he may soil hand- 
some suits; in another an itching powder; and so on. 
These are no very amiable qualities, but, nevertheless, 
the reader always has an affection for Panurge. In the 
third book, Pantagruel is represented as making Panurge 
governor of Salmagondin, in which capacity he soon con- 
trives to waste his revenue. For, immersing himself in 
debt, he has to endure the reproaches of his master; and 
his defense, in which he sets up a eulogy of indebtedness, 
is a masterpiece of pompous burlesque. Pantagruel is 
not convinced by the eloquent harangue of his favorite, 
but discharges his debts; whereupon Panurge takes a new 
freak into his head, for he attires himself in a coarse 
gown, and attaches a pair of spectacles to his cap, de- 
claring it is his resolution to take to himself a wife. An 
uneasy doubt, as to whether his entrance into married 
life will insure felicity, is the foundation of all the hu- 
mor and satire of the book Every mode of divination 
into future events is tried, a member of every conceiy- 
able calling is consulted. The theologian, the lawyer, the 
physician, and skeptical philosopher, the poet, the idiot, 
the sibyl, — all are asked for counsel, besides a recurrence 
to dreams, and a search for oracular answers, according 


to the old superstition, in the works of Virgil. All the | 


oracles unite in giving answers, which, in the opinion of 
disinterested friends, are plain dissuasives from matri- 
mony, while Panurge, whose heart is bent on a wife, dis- 
plays the most vexing ingenuity in torturing them to 
mean the reverse. The last person of whom he asks ad- 
vice puts into his hands an empty bottle, which Panurge 
interprets to imply that he should undertake a voyage for 
the purpose of obtaining a response from the oracle of the 
Holy Bottle. The fourth and fifth books are occupied with 
the expedition of Panurge, accompanied by Pantagruel, 
in quest of the oracle. This voyage is said to signify a 
departure from the World of Error to search after Truth, 
which the author places in a bottle, in consequence of the 
proverbial effects of intoxication. 

(a ‘‘ All Rabelais’s personages are phantasmagoric al- 
legories, but Panurge above all. Ue is, throughout, the 
Tavovpyia, —the wisdom, that is, the cunning, of the hu- 
man animal, — the understanding, as the faculty of means 
to purposes without ultimate ends, in the most compre- 
hensive sense, and including art, sensuous fancy, and all 
the passions of the understanding.” Coleridge. 


Panza, Sancho (sink/o pin/za; Sp. pron. sin/- 


cho piin/thi). [Sp., from zancas, spindle-shanks, 
and panza, paunch.] The esquire of Don Quixote, 
in Cervantes’ famous novel of this name, a short, 
pot-bellied peasant, with small legs. See QuIXOTE 
and BARATARIA. 

(@r~ ‘' At first he is introduced as the opposite of Don 
Quixote, and used merely to bring out his master’s pe- 
cwiarities in a more striking relief. It is not until we 
have gone through nearly half of the First Part that he 
utters one of those proverbs which form afterward the 
staple of his conversation and humor; and it is not till 
the opening of the Second Part, and, indeed, not till he 
comes forth, in all his mingled shrewdness and credulity, 
as governor of Barataria, that his character is quite de- 
veloped and completed to the full measure ofits grotesque, 
yet congruous, proportions.” Ticknor. 


Panza, Weresa (te-ree/za pin/zi; Sp. pron. ta-ra/- 


Aa piin/thi). A character in Cervantes’ ‘‘ Don Quix- 
ote;” the wife of Sancho Panza, 


Paper King. A name formerly popularly given to 


John Law (1670-1729), the celebrated financial pro- 
jector. See LAw’s BUBBLE, 

(2 “The basis of Law’s project was the idea that 
paper money may be multiplied to any extent, provided 
there be security in fixed stock; while the truth is, if the 
bulk of a currency is increased beyond the actual wants 
of commerce, all its parts, or separate coins and notes, 
must depreciate in proportion.” Rich. 





Paradise of Fools. See Limzo. 

Paribanow (pii-re-bii/noo). [Per., female fairy.] 
A fairy in the story of “ Prince Ahmed,” in the 
“ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 

His [Bacon’s] understanding resembled the tent which the 
fairy Paribanou gave to Prince Ahmed. Fold it, and it seemed 
a toy for the hand ofa omy spread it, and the armies of pow- 
erful sultans might repose beneath its shade. Macaulay. 

Par’is. A young nobleman, kinsman to Escalus, 
Prince of Verona, in Shakespeare’s tragedy, ‘‘ Ro- 
meo and Juliet.” 

Parizade (pi-re-zii/dai). A princess whose ad- 
ventures are related in the ‘‘ Story of the Sisters 
who envied their younger Sister,” in the ‘“ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.” Parizade —the Parisatis 
of the Greeks — signifies ‘‘ born of a fairy.” 

In truth, much of Bacon’s life was passed in a visionary 
world. ..amidst buildings more sumptuous than the palace 
of Aladdin, fountains more wonderful than the golden water 
of Parizade. Macaulay. 

Pir’ley, Peter. An assumed name under which 
Samuel G. Goodrich (1793-1860), an American wri- 
ter, published a series of very popular books for 
the young. 

Parliament, Addle. See ADDLE PARLIAMENT, 

Parliament, Barebones’, See BAREBONES’ PAR- 
LIAMENT. 

Parliament, Devils’. See DEVILS’ PARLIAMENT. 

Parliament, Long. See LONG PARLIAMENT. 

Parliament, Mad. See MAD PARLIAMENT. 

Parliament of Dunees. [Lat. Parliamentum 
Indoctorum.| A name given to a Parliament con- 
vened by Henry IV. at Coventry, in Warwickshire 
(1404), because lawyers were excluded from it. 

Parliament, Rump. See Rump PARLIAMENT. 

Parliament, Unlearned. See PARLIAMENT OF 
DUNCEs. 

Parliament, Wonderful. See WoNDEKFUL 
PARLIAMENT. 

Pa-r6Vles. <A follower of Bertram, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘¢ All’s Well that Ends Well; ” —celebra- 
ted for his boastfulness and his cowardice. 

Rust, sword; cool, blushes; and, Parolles, live 
Safest in shame; being fooled, by fooling thrive. Shak. 
There was Parolles, too, the legal bully. Byron. 
te “The braggart Parolles, whose name signifies 
words, as though he spoke nothing else, scarcely utters 
aseutence that is not rich with ideas; yet his weakness 
and self-committals hang over them all like a sneaking 
infection, and hinder our laughter from becoming respect- 
ful. The scene in which he is taken blindfold araong his 
old acquaintances, and so led to vilify their characters 
under the impression that he is gratifying their enemies, 
is almost as good as the screen-scene in the ‘ School for 
Scandal.’”’ Leigh Hunt. 

Piir/ting-ton, Ms. An imaginary old lady whose 
laughable sayings have been recorded by the Amer- 
ican humorist, B. P. Shillaber. She is distinguished, 
like Smollett’s ‘‘ Tabitha Bramble,” and Sheridan’s 
* Mrs. Malaprop,” for her amusing affectation and 
misuse of learned words. 

(= The name of this character seems to have been 
suggested by the following anecdote which Sydney Smith 
related in a speech delivered by him at Taunton (Eng)., 
in 1831, and which has become somewhat celebrated: ‘1 
do not mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of the 
Lords to stop the progress of reform reminds me very for- 
cibly of the great storm of Sidmouth, and the conduct of 
the excellent Mrs. Partington on that occasion. In the 
winter of 1824, there set in a great flood upon that town; 
the tide rose to an incredible height, the waves rushed in 
upon the houses, and every thing was threatened with 
destruction. In the midst of this sublime storm, Dame 
Partington, who lived upon the beach, was seen at the 
door of her house, with mop and pattens, trundling her 
mop, and squeezing out the sea-water, and vigorously 
pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was 
roused. Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up. But I need 
not tell you that the contest was unequal. The Atlantic 
Ocean beat Mrs. Partington, She was excellent at a slop 
or a puddle, but she should not have meddled with a 
tempest.” 

Partridge, Mr. A celebrated character in Field- 
ing’s novel, ‘‘ The History of a Foundling.” 

Pasquin, TO’ny (piis-keen’). [It. Pasquino.] 

1. A Roman cobbler of the latter half of the 15th 
century, whose shop stood in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Braschi palace, near the Piazza Na- 
vona, Pasquin was notorious for making caustic 
remarks, and by degrees every bitter saying current 
in the city became attributed to him or his work- 
men. After his death, a mutilated statue, which 
had long lain half imbedded in the ground near his 
shop, was dug out and set up in the vicinity, upon 
which the populace declared that the cobbler had 
come to life again, and called the torso by his name. 
Thenceforth a custom arose of attaching to it sting- 
ing epigrams or satirical verses, often directed 
against the pope and cardinals, and other persons 
in high public station. No prohibitions or penalties 
could put a stop to the practice; and even now, 
after the lapse of more than four centuries, the 
statue pursues his ancient calling with undimin- 
ished vigor. 

2. A nom de plume of John Williams, author of 
loads of writing in prose and verse. See DELLA 
CRUSCANS. ? ; 

Patched-up Peace, The. [Fr. La Paix Fourrée.]} 
In French history, the name given to a treaty of 
peace between the Duke of Orleans and John of 
Burgundy, in 1409, 





Patelin (pat/lin’). Tho hero of an ancient French 
comedy, entitled ‘‘ L’Avocat Patelin,” reproduced 
by Brueys, in 1706. The name has passed into pop- 
ular use to designate a subtle and crafty man, who, 
by flattery and insinuating arts, entices others to 
the accomplishment of his designs. : 

Path-finder of the Rocky Mountains. A 
title popularly given to Major General John C. 
Frémont (b. 1813), who conducted four exploring 
expeditions across the Rocky Mountains. 

Pat/tie-son, Peter. An imaginary assistant teach- 
er at Gandercleuch, and the feigned author of Scott’s 
“Tales of My Landlord,” which were represented 
as having been published posthumously by his ped- 
agogue superior, Jedediah Cleishbotham, 

Pau-li/na. Wife of Antigonus, in Shakespeare’s 
“ Winter’s Tale.” 

[a “ She is a character strongly drawn from real and 
common life—a clever, generous, strong-minded, warm- 
hearted woman, fearless in asserting the truth, firm in 
her sense of right, enthusiastic in all her affections ; 
quick in thought, resolute in word, and energetic in ac- 
tion; but heedless, hot-tempered, impatient, loud, bold, 
voluble, and turbulent of tongue; regardless of the feel- 
ings of those for whom she would sacrifice her life, and 
injuring, from excess of zeal, those whom she most 
wishes to serve.” Mrs. Jameson. 

Péach’um. A character in Gay’s ‘‘Beggar’s Op- 
era,” represented as a pimp and a receiver of stolen 
property, and as making his house a resort for 
thieves, pickpockets, and villains of all sorts. 

No Peachum it is, or young Locket, 
That rifles my fob with a snatch; 
Alas! I must pick my own pocket, 
And make gravy-soup of my watch. Hood. 

Péach’/um, Mrs. A character in Gay’s ‘‘ Beggar's 
Opera.” 

The authors of this scheme [the Kansas usurpation] have 
scarcely shown the ordinary cunning of rogues, which con- 
ceals its ulterior purposes. Disdaining the advice of Mrs. 
Peachun to her daughter Polly, to be ‘somewhat nice” in her 
deviations from virtue, they have advanced bravely and fla- 
grantly to their nefarious object. Atlantic Monthly. 

Péach’um, Polly. A celebrated character in 
Gay’s ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera;” daughter of Peachum. 
She is represented as haying great beauty, and as 
preserving, unspotted, the purity of her character, 
though living among the basest persons. 

Peasant Bard. <A descriptive epithet conferred 
peer Robert Burns, the great lyric poet of Scot- 

and. 

Peasant of the Danube. A title given to Louis 
Legendre (1756-1797), member of the French Na- 
tional Convention, who took an active part in all the 
events of the Revolution. His wild eloquence was 
the occasion of this surname being given him. 

Pecksniff. A hypocrite, in Dickens’s ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” ‘‘so thoroughly impregnatedwith the 
spirit of falsehood that he is moral even in drunken- 
ness, and canting even in shame and discovery.” 

Peep o’ Day Boys. A band of Irish insurgents 
who visited the houses of their antagonists at break 
of day, in search of arms. They first appeared 
July 4, 1784, and for a long period were the terror 
of the country. 

Peeping Tom of Coventry. Anepithet given to 
a person of ungovernable inquisitiveness, 

(= ‘The Countess Godiva, bearing an extraordinary 
affection to this place [Coventry], often and earnestly be- 
sought her husband [Leofric, Earl of Murcia], that, for 
the love of God and the blessed Virgin, he would free it 
from that grieyous servitude whereunto it was subject; 
but he, rebuking her for importuning him in a matter so 
inconsistent with his profit, commanded that she should 
thenceforth forbear to move therein; yet she, out of her 
womanish pertinacity, continued to solicit him; insomuch 
that he told her if she would ride on horseback, naked, 
from one end of the town to the other, in the sight of all 
the people, he would grant her request. _Whereunto she 
answered, ‘ But will you give me leave so to do?’ And 
he replying ‘ yes,’ the noble lady, upon an appointed day, 
got on horseback, naked, with her hair loose, so that it 
covered all her body but her legs, and, thus performing 
the journey, returned with joy to her husband, who there- 
fore granted to the inhabitants a charter of freedom, which 
immunity I rather conceive to have been a kind of man- 
umission from some such servile tenure, whereby they 
then held what they had under this great earl, than only a 
freedom from all manner of toll, except horses, as Knigh-~ 
ton affirms. It is said by Rapin, that the countess, pre- 
vious to her riding, commanded all persons to keep within 
doors and from their windows on pain of death; but, not- 
withstanding this severe penalty, there was one person 
who could not forbear giving a look, out of curiosity; but 
it cost him his life.” Dugaate. 

(27 “From this cireumstance originated the familiar 
epithet of ‘Peeping Tom of Coventry.’ <A figure, com- 
anemorative of the peeper, has long been preserved there. 
and is now inserted in the niche of a new house com- 
municating with the High Street.” Pulleyn. 

Peg-a-Lantern. Another name for Will-with-the- 
wisp, or Jack-with-the-Lantern. 

PéWVle-as, Six. A very valorous knight of Arthur’s 
Round Table. In ‘‘The Faéry Queen,” he is one 
of those who pursue ‘the blatant beast,” when, 
after having been conquered and chained up by Sir 
Calidore, it broke its iron chain, and again ranged 
through the world. 

Pél/le-more, King. A celebrated character in the 
old romance of ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur.” 

Pen-dén/nis, Arthur. The hero of W. M. Thack- 
eray’s satirical romance entitled “‘ The History of 
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Pendennis, his Fortunes and Misfortunes,” a young | 


man of warm feelings and lively intellect, self-con- 
ceited and selfish, with no attractive points of char- 
acter but a sense of honor and a capacity for love. 
Pen-drag’/on. <A surname given by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth to Uther, one of the legendary kings of 


Britain, and the father of King Arthur, See Con- 
STANS and UTHER. 
For once I read 
That stout Pendragon in his litter sick 
Came to the field and vanquished his foes. Shak. 


See COPHETUA. 


Pe-nél/o-phon. 
The State of Florida; —so 


Peninsular State. 
called from its shape. 

Pennsylvania Farmer, A surname given to 
John Dickinson (1732-1808), an American statesman 
and author, and a citizen of Pennsylvania, In the 
year 1768, he published his ‘‘ Letters from a Penn- 
sylvania Farmer to the Inhabitants of the British 
Colonies.”? These were republished in London, with 
a preface by Dr. Franklin, and were subsequently 
translated into French, and published in Paris. _ 

Pér¢e/fbxr-est. The title of an old romance of chiy- 
alry, and the name of its hero. An analysis of the 
romance is given in Dunlop’s “ History of Fiction.” 

Péxr/ce-val, The hero of an old romance of chival- 
ry of the same name, celebrated for his adventures 
in search of the sangreal. 

Pér/di-ta. Daughter of Leontes, king of Sicilia, 
and Hermione, his queen, in Shakespeare’s ‘* Win- 
ter’s Tale.” 

ta “ The qualities which impart to Perdita her dis- 
tinct individuality are the beautiful combination of the 
pastoral with the elegant; of simplicity with elevation ; 
of spirit with sweetness.” Mrs. Jameson. 

Pére de la Pensée (péx deh lit pon’/sd’). See 
FATHER THOUGHTFUL. 

Pér/o-méV1a. The subject of a fairy tale, represent- 
ed as a pretty country lass, who, at the offer of a 
fairy, changes places with an old and decrepit queen, 
and receives the homage paid to rank and wealth, 
but afterward gladly resumes her beauty and rags. 

Peronelle, or Peronella, is a corruption of Petro- 
nelle, a derivative of Pierre, Peter, and under that 
name played a part in the ancient mysteries. 

Pétaud. Sec KinGc PETAvD. 

Peter, 1.(Lord.) The name by which Swift desig- 
nates the pope in his ‘‘ Tale of a Tub.” 

2. See Morris, PETER. 

Pé’/ter-loo, Field of. A name popularly given in 
England to the scene of an attack by the yeoman 
cavalry upon areform meeting, held in St. Peter’s 
Field, at Manchester, on the 16th of August, 1819, 
which was attended by 60,000 persons, of whom 
only 8 were killed, though many were wounded ; — 
a word formed in burlesque imitation of Waterloo, 
and with a sarcastic allusion to the battle on that 
spot in 1815, in which Wellington completely de- 
stroyed the power of Napoleon. 

Battles and bloodshed, September Massacres, Bridges of 
Lodi, retreats of Moscow, Waterloos, Peterloos, ten-pound 
franchises, tar-barrels, and guillotines. Carlyle. 

Pé’/to. A companion of Sir John Falstaff, in the First 
and Second Parts of ‘‘ King Henry IV.” 

Petrified City. A name given to Ishmonie, on ac- 
count of a great number of statues of men, women, 
children, and animals, which are said to be seen 
there at this day, and which, according to the pop- 
ular superstition, were once animated beings, but 
were miraculously transubstantiated or changed 
into stone in all the various postures and attitudes 
which were assumed by them at the instant of their 
supposed metamorphosis. Allusions to this city 
occur in several English writers. The story is said 
to have been first mentioned by Kircher, in his 
“Mundus Subterraneus.” 

Pe-trv/chi-o. A gentleman of Verona, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew.” 

(ts “ Petruchio is a madman in his senses, a very hon- 
est fellow, who hardly speaks a word of truth, and suc- 
ceeds in all his tricks andimpostures. He acts his assumed 
character to the life, with the most fantastical extrav- 
agance, with untired animal spirits, and without a par- 
ticle of ill-humor from beginning to end.” Hazlitt. 

Phi-la/ri-o. An Italian, and afriend to Posthumus, 
in Shakespeare’s play of ‘‘ Cymbeline.” 

Philinte (felAnt’). A character in Molitre’s com- 
edy of ‘The Misanthrope.” 

Phi-lis/ides (or fi-lis/i-deez). One of the poetic- 
al names of Sir Philip Sidney ;— formed from por- 
tions of the two names Philip and Sidney. 

He knows the grace of that new elegance 
Which sweet Philisides fetched of late from France. Bp. Hail. 

Philosopher of Fér/ney (or fér/na’). Voltaireis 
sometimes so called from his chateau of Ferney, near 
Bene where he spent the last twenty years of his 
life. 

This and several subsequent appeals of the same sort are 
among the best points in the conduct of the ** Philosopher of 
Ferney.” W. Spalding. 

Philosopher of Malmesbury (miimz/bér-ri). A 
name often given to Thomas Hobbes, who was born 
at Malmesbury in 1588, and who is celebrated as the 
first English psychologist, and the first great English 
writer on the science of government. His, says 
Mill, was ‘a great name in philosophy, on account 
both of the value of what he taught, and the ex- 
traordinary impulse which he communicated to the 
spirit of free inquiry in Europe.” 
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Philosopher of the Unknown. [Fr. Le Phi- 
losophe inconnu.] The self-assumed appellation of 
Louis Claude de Saint Martin (1743-1803), a French 
mystic. 

Philosapher, The. 1, A common designation of 
the Roman Emperor, V. Aurelius Antoninus. The 
epithet verissimus—‘‘the philosopher” —was ap- 
plied to him by Justin Martyr, and is that by which 
he has been commonly distinguished from that 
period to the present, although no such title was 
ever publicly or formally conferred. 

2. A surname given to Leo VI., emperor of the 
East, probably on account of his writings, for his 
conduct gave him no claims to the appellation. 

Phiz. A pseudonym adopted by Halbot K. Browne, 
an English comic draughtsman, who designed the 
illustrations in the first edition of Dickens’s “‘ Pick- 
wick Papers.” 

Phoenix, John, Gentleman. <A pseudonym of 
Captain George H. Derby (d. 1861), a humorous and 
popular American writer. 

Phyllis. A country girl in Virgil’s third and fifth 
Eclogues; hence, a rustic maiden in general, 

At their savory dinner set 
Of herbs, and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses. Ailton. 

Pichethervinge (pik/el-hér/ring-eh). The pop- 
ular name of a buffoon among the Dutch. See Hans- 
WURST. 

Pickle, Pér’e-grine. The hero of Smollett’s 
novel, ‘‘ The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle.” 

(2 “The savage and ferocious Pickle. . . — besides 
his gross and base brutality, besides his ingratitude to his 
uncle, and the savage propensity which he shows in the 
pleasure he takes to torment others by practical jokes, 
resembling those of a fiend in glee— exhibits a low and 
ungentlemanlike tone of thinking, only one degree higher 
than that of Roderick Random. We certainly sym- 
pathize very little in the distress of Pickle brought on 
by his own profligate profusion, and enhanced by his in- 
solent misanthropy. We are only surprised that his pre- 
dominating arrogance does not weary out the benevolence 
of Hatehway and Vipes, and searce think the ruined 
spendthrift deserves their persevering and faithful at- 
tachment.” W. Scott. 

Pick’wick, Myr. The hero of Dickens’s novel, 
“The Pickwick Papers,” distinguished for his good- 
ness and his simplicity. He is represented as the 
founder of a club called after his own name, in com- 
pany with other members of which, who are under 
his care and guidance, he travels over England, 
mecting with many laughable adventures. The ex- 
pression, ‘‘a Pickwickian sense,” which has passed 
into common speech, denotes a merely technical, 
parliamentary, or constructive sense, 

tS" “This name [Pickwick] is no fabrication of our 
great novelist; and, indeed, very few of his names, how- 
ever happy, however ludicrous, are so. I have noticed 
a large proportion of them on actual sign-boards in his 
own native county of Kent. At Folkestone there is, or at 
least there recently was, a veritable Mark Tapley — one, 
too, who had been to America.” Lower. 

Picrocheolte (ptk/ro/kol’). [Fr., from Gr. zixpds, 
bitter, and yoAj#, choler, bile, or gall.] The name of 
a character in Rabelais’s ‘‘ Gargantua,” celebrated 
for his thirst of empire. By some, Charles V. of 
Spain is supposed to be satirized under this name. 

Pierrot (pe/cr/Ro’). [Fr., little Peter, from Pierre, 
Peter.] A jesting character in the pantomime, who 
takes the part of a simple valet, wearing white pan- 
taloons, and a large white jacket with a row of big 
buttons in front, and who often paints his face white. 

Pied Piper of Hamelin. [Lat. Tibicen Omni- 
color.]| The hero of an old and celebrated German 
legend, related in Verstegan’s ‘‘ Restitution of De- 
eayed Intelligence” (London, 1634), of which nar- 
rative Robert Browning, in his poem entitled ‘‘ The 
Pied Piper,” has given an extended metrical version. 
The legend recounts how a certain musician, dressed 
in a fantastical coat, came into the town of Hamel, 
in the country of Brunswick, and offered, for a sum 
of money, to rid the town of the rats by which it 
was infested, and how, haying executed his task, 
and the promised reward having been withheld, he 
in reyenge blew again his pipe, and, by the magic of 
its tones, drew the children of the town, to the 
number of a hundred and thirty, to a cavern in the 
side of a hill, which, immediately upon their en- 
trance, closed and shut them in forever, Trichius 
wrote a work entitled ‘‘ Exodus Hamelensis,” ex- 
pressly on the subject, in which he maintained the 
historical authenticity of the story, and Martin 
Schoock wrote another, ‘‘ Fabula Hamelensis,” in 
which he took the opposite ground. According to 
Verstegan, the ‘‘exodus” took place on the 22d of 
July, 1376; but the date commonly given is June 26, 
1284, Harenberg maintains, according to Zedler, 
that a number of Hamelin children, who were car- 
ried away captive in a contest with the Bishop of 
Minden (Conrad II.), never returned to their native 
land, and so gave occasion for the tradition that they 
had been swallowed up alive. 


This is that despotism which poets have celebrated in the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, whose music drew like the power of 
gravitation — drew soldiers and priests, traders and feasters, 
women and boys, rats and mice. Emerson. 

t= It has been remarked that the German pfetffen, to 
pipe, means, also, to decoy, to allure, to entice, to inveigle, 
and that hence, perhaps, is the origin of the Hamelin myth 
so far as relates to the children’s being spirited away by 











EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


a piper. As all the mischief came from not paying the 
Tibicen Omnicolor his just dues, we haye a curious illus- 
tration of our proverbial expression, ‘t Pay the Piper,” 
which may, indeed, have sprung from this story, 

Pi/gro-grém/i-tiis. A name occurring in Shake- 
speare’s comedy of ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” Who or what 
is meant by it is not known. Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek merely alludes to it as having been used by 
Olivia’s clown upon an occasion of mirth and jest- 
ing, so that, in all likelihood, it was not intended to 
be taken seriously as a genuine name, 

In sooth, thou wast in very gracious fooling last night, when 
thou spokest of Pigrogromitus, of the Vapians passing the 
equinoctial of Queubus; ’twas very good, i’ faith. Shak. 

Pig-wig’/Zim. The name of a doughty elf, whose 
amours with Queen Mab, and furious combat with 
the jealous Oberon, are relatedin Drayton’s ‘* Nym- 
phidia,” 

The same genius which now busies us with their concerns 
might have excited an equal interest for the adventures of 
Oberon and Pigwiggin. Jeffrey. 

‘Pillars of Hercules. [Lat. Columnex Herculis; 
Gr. ‘Hpakderat orij\ar.] name given by the old 
Greeks and Romans to two mountains on opposite 
sides of the strait connecting the Mediterranean 
Sea with the Atlantic Ocean. These mountains — 
anciently called Calpe and Abyla— were situated, 
the former in Europe, and the latter in Africa. 
Their modern names are, respectively, the Rock of 
Gibraltar, and Jebel Zatout, or Apes’ Hill. The 
classical appellation of the Pillars of Hercules was 
given to them in consequence of a fiction that Her- 
cules, in his travels to find the oxen of Geryon, 
raised these two mountains as monuments of his 
journey, and placed on them the inscription ‘‘ We plus 
ultra,” importing that they marked the utmost limits 
of the habitable world in that direction. The Pil- 
lars of Hercules long remained deeply fixed in the 
Greek mind as a terminus of human adventure and 
aspiration. 

Pinch. A schoolmaster and conjurer in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Comedy of Errors.” 

Pinch, Tom. A character in Dickens’s ‘‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” distinguished by his guilelessness, 
his oddity, and his exhaustless goodness of heart. 

Pinchwiie, Wir. A prominent character in Wych- 
erley’s comedy of ‘‘ The Country Wife.” 

She [Lady Drogheda] well knew in what esteem conjugal 
fidelity was held among the fine gentlemen there, and watched 
her town-husband as assiduously as Jf. Pinchwife watched 
his country-wife. Macaulay. 

Pinchwife, Mrs. The heroine of Wycherley’s 
‘Country Wife.” See AGNEs. Z 

Pindar, Peter. A pseudonym adopted by Dr. John 
Wolcott (1738-1819). In his first publication, ‘* Lyric 


Odes to the Royal Academicians for 1782,” he styles" 


himself ‘‘a distant relation of the poet of Thebes.” 
Pine-Tree State. A popular name of the State of 
Maine, the central and northern portions of which 
are covered with extensive pine forests. 
Piper, Tom. One of the characters making up a 
morris dance, 
So have Iseen 
Tom Piper stand upon our village green 
Backed with the May-pole, while a gentle crew, 
In gentle motion, circularly threw 
‘Themselves about him. Wm. Browne. 
Pipes, Tom. The name ofa character in Smollett’s 
‘“* Adventures of Peregrine Pickle,” celebrated for 
his taciturnity, and represented as a retired boat- 
swain’s mate, living with the eccentric Commodore 
Trunnion to keep the servants in order. 
Pi-si/ni-o. A servant to Posthumus, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘Cymbeline.” He is distinguished for his 
faithful attachment to Imogen, his master’s wife. 
Pistol. <A follower of Falstaff, in Shakespeare’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” and in the Second 
Part of ‘‘ King Henry the Fourth.” 
{3 Perhaps from pistolfo, explained by Florio as ‘ta 
roguing beggar, a cantler, an upright man that liveth b 
cozenage.”” Halliwell. 


Pla/si-a-ry, Sir Fretful. <A character in Sheri- 
dan’s play, ‘‘The Critic,” designed, it is said, for 
Cumberland. 

Plain and Perspicuous Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
Planus et Perspicuus, or Conspicuus.] An honorar 
title bestowed upon Walter Burleigh (1275-1357), a 
famous scholastic, by his admiring contemporaries. 
He is said to haye combated the opinions of Duns 
Scotus with great vigor. 

Plé/iad, The. A title given, in allusion to the seven 
stars of this name, to a group or réunion of seyen 
celebrated persons. 

1. PHILOSOPHICAL PLEIAD, 
MeEN OF GREECE, 

2. First LITERARY PLEIAD, or PLEIAD OF 
ALEXANDRIA, was instituted by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, and composed of the contemporary poets, 
Callimachus, Apollonius of Rhodes, Aratus, Homer 
the younger, Lycophron, Nicander, and Theocritus. 

3. THE LITERARY PLEIAD OF CHARLEMAGNE 
was a sort of academy founded by that monarch, 
in which Alcuin was called Albinus; Angilbert, 
Homer; Adelard, Augustin; Riculfe, Dameetas ; and 
Charlemagne himself, David, Varnefrid and on 
other completed the Pleiad, - 

Pley’dell, Counselor. <A shrewd and witty law- 
yer in Scott’s novel of ‘‘ Guy Mannering.” 


See SEVEN WISE 
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cerned about it, . 


Plym/ley, Peter. A 


Poet of Poets. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Polish By/’ron, The. 


OF THE NOTED NAMES OF FICTION, 


Pliant, Sir Paul. An uxorious, foolish old knight, 


in Congreve’s comedy of ‘‘ The Double Dealer.” 


Of what consequence is it to Virtue, or how is she at all con- 
+ » who is the father of Lord Froth’s or Sir 
Paul Pliant’s children? C. Lamb. 


Plow/man, Piérs. The hero of a celebrated satir- 


ical poem (‘‘ The Visions of Piers Plowman”), of the 
14th century, of which Robert Langland (or Lang- 
lande) is the reputed author. Piers is represented 
as falling asleep on the Malvern Hills, in Worcester- 
shire, and as having a series of dreams. In describ- 
ing these, he exposes the corruptions of society, 
and particularly the dissoluteness of the clergy, 
with great humor and fancy, but considerable bit- 
terness. An imitation of the ‘‘ Vision,” called 
“Piers Plowman’s Creed,” appears to have been 
written about the end of the 14th century. Itis an 
exposition of the impediments and temptations 
which beset this mortal life. The method, like that 
of Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” is allegorical, 
but the spirit of the poetry is not so much pictur- 
esque as satirical. 

seudonym under which 
Sydney Smith (1771-1845) published a powerful 
political tract, entitled ‘‘ Letters on the Subject of 
the Catholics, to my Brother Abraham, who lives in 
the Country.” 

A name often given to Shelley 
(1792-1822), who is pre-eminent among modern wri- 
ters for the compass of his imagination and the pe- 
culiar graces of his style. Macaulay says that the 
words “ bard” and “inspiration,” generally so 
meaningless when applied to modern poets, have a 
special significance when applied to Shelley. 

An angle in the south transept of 
Westminster Abbey, London; — popularly so called 
from the fact that it contains the tombs of Chaucer, 
Spenser, and other eminent English poets, and me- 
morial tablets, busts, statues, or monuments, to 
many who are buried in other places. 


Poins. A companion of Sir John Falstaff in the 


two parts of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King Henry IV.” 

A name which has been 
very generally given to the Polish poet, Adam 
Mickiewicz (1798-1855). It has been said to convey 
*‘ as correct a notion of the nature and the extent of 
his genius as any single epithet could possibly do.” 


ns 


Por’ti-& (por/shi-a, 07 pér/shi-a). 


Portuguese A-podl/lo, The. 


account of the boundless reverence paid to his 
name, the infallibility ascribed to his teaching, and 
the despotic influence which his system of thought 
exercised upon the strongest minds of Europe for 
centuries, 
orcupine Peter. A pseudonym adopted by 
William Cobbett (1762-1835), a voluminous political 
writer. In 1796, he established in Philadelphia 
“Peter Poreupine’s Gazette.” An edition of the 
Porcupine Papers in 12 vols. was published in Lon- 
don in 1801, 
A rich heiress, in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” Sheisin love 
with Bassanio, but her choice of a husband is re- 
strained by a whim of her deceased father, who de- 
posited her picture in one of three locked caskets, of 
gold, silver, and lead, respectively, — with the testa- 
mentary proviso that her hand and fortune were to be 
bestowed upon that suitor only who should guess 
which of the caskets contained her likeness. For- 
eign princes, who come to try their luck, select the 
golden and silver chests, which contain nothing but 
a death’s head and a fool’s head, with scrolls bear- 
ing mocking mottoes ; but Bassanio fortunately 
chooses the ‘“meager lead,” and wins his mistress. 
Soon after, his friend Antonio, a wealthy merchant, 
having thoughtlessly signed a bond in favor of Shy- 
lock, a Jewish usurer, by which he agreed to forfeit 
a pound of flesh in case of failure to repay by a 
stipulated time a sum of money which he had bor- 
rowed, and being unable, by a concurrence of un- 
fortunate circumstances, to meet the obligation, 
Portia, in the disguise of a ‘‘ young doctor of 
Rome,” and under the assumed name of Balthazar, 
manages to have the case tried before herself, and 
at last gives judgment against the Jew. Bassanio 
urges her to accept of three thousand ducats — the 
sum due to Shylock by Antonio—by way of re- 
muneration; but she begs for a ring that she had 
once given him, and which he had sworn never to 
sell, or give, or lose. He begs to be excused from 
parting with it, but is finally over-persuaded, and 
lets her have it. This incident furnishes the occa- 
sion for a simulated quarrel between Bassanio and 
Portia when they meet at Portia’s house in Belmont. 
A title bestowed 
upon Camoens (1527-1579), the great national poet 


ETC. 


Pretenders, The. 


Pride’s Purge. 


Prid/win. 
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12th century, penetrated into Eastern Asia, and 
converted Ung (or Ungh Khan), the chief of the Ke- 
rait, or Krit, Tartars. This name they corrupted 
or translated into Prester John, Ung being turned 
into ‘‘Jachanan,” or “John,” and Khan being 
rendered by ‘ priest.” His fame spread to Europe, 
and not only furnished the material of numberless 
medizyal legends, but supplied the occasion of sey- 
eral missionary expeditions to the East. 

I will fetch-you a tooth-picker now from the furthest inch 
of Asia, bring you the length of Prester John’s foot. hak 
James Francis Edward Stuart, 
son of James II., and Charles Edward Stuart, 
grandson of James II. ;— called respectively the 
Elder and the Younger Pretender. By the forced 
abdication and flight of James IL., in 1688, the crown 
of England passed to William, Prince of Orange 
(who was the son of Mary, daughter of Charles I.), 
and to Mary, his wife (who was the daughter of 
James II., and consequently cousin to William). 
The Acts of Settlement, passed in the reign of 
William III. (A. D. 1701 and 1708), secured the suc- 
cession of the House of Hanover to the English 
throne. The Elder Pretender made some vain at- 
tempts to recover the kingdom, but surrendered his 
claims, in 1743, to his son, Charles Edward, the 
Younger Pretender, who, in the following year, in- 
vaded Great Britain from France, and fought gal- 
lantly for the throne of his ancestors, but was sig- 
nally defeated at Culloden, in 1746, and compelled 
to escape to the Continent. 

In English history, a name given 
to a violent invasion of parliamentary rights, in 
1649, by Colonel Pride, who, at the head of two regi- 
ments, surrounded the House of Commons, and 
seized in the passage forty-one members of the 
Presbyterian party, whom he confined. Above one 
hundred and sixty others were excluded, and none 
admitted but the most furious and determined of 
the Independents. These privileged members were 
called the Rump. 

The name of Arthur’s shield, on which 
the picture of the blessed Virgin Mary was painted, 
in order to put him frequently in mind of her. 

The temper of his sword, the tried Excalibor, 


The bigness and the length of Rone, his noble spear, 
With Pridwin, his great shield, and what the proof could bear. 


Polish Frank/lin, The. An epithet conferred 
upon Thaddeus Czacki (1765-1813), a distinguished 
counselor, philosopher, and historian of Poland. 

Polixéme (po/lék’/sén’), An assumed name, adopt- 


Drayton. 

Prim/rose, George. <A character in Goldsmith’s 
“ Vicar of Wakefield,” who went to Amsterdam to 
teach Dutchmen English, without recollecting, un- 


of Portugal. 
Portuguese Mars, The. A title of Affonso de 
Alboquerque (1452-1515), viceroy of India, and a 


Po-lix’e-nés. 


Po1ld/ni-iis. 


POl’y-dore. 


KPonsg 


Poor Richard. 


Poor Robin. 


ed, instead of her baptismal one of Madelon, by a 
female character in Moliére’s famous comedy, ‘‘ Les 
Précieuses Ridicules.” 

King of Bohemia, in Shakespeare’s 
“ Winter’s Tale.” 

Lord Chamberlain to the King of 
Denmark, in Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet,” 


[2 “ Polonius ... is the personified memory of wisdom 
no longer actually possessed. This admirable character 
is always misrepresented on the stage. Shakespeare 
never intended to exhibit him as a buffoon; for, although 
it was natural that Hamlet—a young man of fire and 
genius, detesting formality, and disliking Polonius on 
political grounds, as imagining that he had assisted his 
unele in his usurpation— should express himself satiri- 
cally, yet this must not be taken as exactly the poet's 
conception of him. In Polonius, a certain induration of 
character had arisen from long habits of business; but 
take his advice to Laertes, and Ophelia’s reverence for 
his memory, and we shall see that he was meant to be 
represented as-a statesman somewhat past his faculties 
—his recollections of life all full of wisdom, and showing 
a knowledge of human nature, whilst what immediately 
takes place before him, and escapes from him, is indic- 
ative of weakness. ... Inthe great, ever-recurring dan- 
gers and duties of life — where to distinguish the fit objects 
for the application of the maxims collected by the experi- 
ence of a long life requires no fineness of tact, as in the 
admonitions to his son and daughter — Polonius is uni- 
formly made respectable.” Coleridge. 


A feigned name assumed by Guide- 
rius, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Cymbeline,” 


Ponocrates (po-nok/ra-teez ; Ir. pron. po/nok’/- 


rii-téss’). The name of Gargantua’s tutor, in Rabe- 
lais’s famous romance of this name, 
s/4-no/rume. [Lat., Bridge of Asses.] <A 
name given to the fifth proposition of the first book 
of Euclid, from the circumstance that tyros usually 
find much difficulty in getting over it. 
The feigned author of a series of 
almanacs (commenced in 1782 and continued for 
twenty-five years), really written by Benjamin 
Franklin, and distinguished for their inculeation of 
the prudential virtues, as temperance, frugality, or- 
der, justice, cleanliness, chastity, and the like, by 
means of maxims or precepts, which, it has been 
said, “are as valuable as any thing that has descend- 
ed from Pythagoras.” See SAUNDERS, RICHARD. 
Few of the many wise apothegms which have been uttered, 
from the time of the Seven Sages of Greece to that of Poor 
Richard, have prevented a single foolish action. Macaulay. 
The imaginary author of a celebra- 
ted series of almanacs first published in 1661 or 
1662, and said to have originated with Robert Her- 
rick the poet. Other books were also published 
under the same name, as ‘ Poor Robin’s Visions,” 
“Poor Robin’s Pathway to Knowledge,” &c. 


- Pope of Philosophy. An appellation conferred 


upon Aristotle (B. C. 384-322), in modern times, on 





y 








man of extraordinary wisdom and enterprise, who, 
in 1503, took possession of Goa, which he made the 
center of Portuguese power and commerce in Asia, 
and subdued the whole of Malabar, Ceylon, the 
Sunda Isles, and the peninsula of Malacca. 


Portuguese Nés/tra-da/mus, The. A surname 


of Gongalo Annes Bandarra (d.1556), a poet-cobbler, 
whose writings were suppressed by the Inquisition. 


Pést/hu-mitis, Lé/o-ma/tus. Husband to Imogen, 


in Shakespeare’s ‘* Cymbeline ; ”— distinguished for 
his rash but unsuccessful plotting of his wife’s death 
as a punishment of her supposed infidelity to him. 


Potage, Jeam (zhon po/tizh’). See HANSwuRSsT. 


Pounce, Mr. Peter. 


Pouwrceaugnac WA. de (poor’sdn’yiik’), 


P. P., Clerk of this Parish. 


A character in Fielding’s 
novel, ‘‘The Adventures of Joseph Andrews.” 
See PARSON ADAMS. 
The 
hero of Moliére’s comedy of the same name;—a 
pompous country-gentleman who comes to Paris to 
marry Julie,—the heroine of the piece, — the au- 
thority of her father having destined her hand to 
him. But Julie has a lover, and this lover plays off so 
many tricks and mystifications upon the provincial 
suitor that he finally relinquishes his suit in despair. 
The feigned author 
of a humorous and celebrated volume of Memoirs 
really written by Arbuthnot, in ridicule of Burnet’s 
“ History of My Own Times.” The following ex- 
tract will give an idea of this famous paper :— 

t= “In the name of the Lord, Amen. I, P. P., Clerk 
of this Parish, by the grace of God write this history. 
Even when I was at school my mistress did me extol 
above the rest of the youth, in that I had a laudable 
voice. And it was furthermore observed that I took a 
kindly affection unto that black letter in which our Bibles 
are printed. ... Ever since I arrived at the age of dis- 
eretion, I had a Gall to take upon me the function of a 
parish clerk, and to that end it seemed to me meet and 
profitable to associate myself with the parish clerks of 
this land—such, I mean, as were right worthy in their 
calling, and of becoming gravity. Now it came to pass 
that Lwas born in the year of our Lord, Anno Domini, 1655, 
the year wherein our worthy benefactor Esquire Bret did 
add one bell to the ring of this parish. So that it hath 
been wittily said, that ‘one and the same day did give to 
this our church two rare gifts—its great bell, and its 
clerk. 

The example of the famous * P. P., Clerk of this Parish,” 
was never more faithfully followed. Hawthorne. 


Prairie State. A name given to Illinois in allusion 


Precht, Frau (frow préKt). 
Prés/ter John. 


to the wide-spread and beautiful prairies, which form 
a striking feature of the scenery of the State. 

See BERTHA, FRAU. 
[That is, the Priest, or the Pres- 
byter, John.] The name given, in the middle ages, 
to a supposed Christian sovereign and priest of the 
interior of Asia, whose dominions were variously 
placed. The story is said to have originated in the 
fact that the Nestorian missionaries, in the 11th or 


Prim/rose, Moses. 


Prim/rose, Sophia. 


Prim/rose, The Bev. Dr. 


Prince Cam/a-ral/za-man. 


Prince of Darkness. 


Prince of Destruction. 





til he landed, that he should first know something 
of Dutch himself. 

A character in Goldsmith’s 
‘“ Vicar of Wakefield; ” —celebrated for his quiet 
pedantry and blundering simplicity, and especially 
for having bartered away a good horse for a gross of 
worthless green spectacles with tortoise-shell rims 
and shagreen cases. 


As for myself, I expect to rival honest Primrose’s son Moses 
in his great bargain of the green spectacles. W. Irving. 


Prim/rose, Mrs. Deborah. The wife of the 


vicar, in Goldsmith’s novel, ‘‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
field.” She is distinguished for her boasted skill in 
housewifery, her motherly vanity, her pride in her 
husband, and her desire to appear genteel. 
Thackeray’s works, like Mrs. Primrose’s ‘wedding gown,” 
wear well, though they may not at once captivate the fancy. 
Christian Examiner. 


Prim/rose, Olivia. <A lovely and beloved child of 


Dr. Primrose, in Goldsmith’s ‘t Vicar of Wakefield.” 
A beautiful daughter of Dr. 
Primrose, in the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield.” 

The vicar, in Gold- 
smith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield; —celebrated for 
his literary vanity, and his support of the Whisto- 
nian theory in regard to marriage, that it is unlaw- 
ful for a priest of the church of England, after the 
death of his first wife, to take a second, His weak- 
nesses, however, it has been well said, ‘‘ only serve 
to endear him more closely to his readers; and when 
distress falls upon the virtuous household, the noble 
fortitude and resignation of the principal sufferer, 
and the efficacy of his example, form one of tlic 
most affecting and even sublime moral pictures.” 


Prince Ah’/med. A character in the ‘‘ Arabian 


Nights’ Entertainments,” in the story of Prince 
Ahmed and the fairy Paribanou, 

It proves only this; that laws have no magical or supernat- 
ural virtue; that laws do not act like ... Prince Ahmed's 
apple. Macaulay. 
A character in the 
“ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” in the story of 
Prince Camaralzaman and the Princess Badoura, 

As for Colonel Thomas Newcome and his niece, they fell in 
love with each other instantaneously, like Prince Camaralza- 
man and the Princess of China. Thackeray. 
A title often given to Satan. 
The Prince of Darkness is a gentleman. Shak. 
A name conferred upon 
Tamerlane, or Timour (1335-1405), one of the most 
celebrated of Oriental conquerors, who overran 
Persia, Tartary, Hindostan, his conquests extend- 
ing from the Volga to the Persian Gulf, and from 
the Ganges to the Archipelago. He was only pre- 
vented by the want of shipping from crossing into 
Europe. He died just as he was making vast prep- 
arations for the invasion of China, No conquests 
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were ever attended with greater cruelty, devasta- 
tion, and waste of life. 

Prince of Grammarians., 
Or GRAMMARIANS. 

2. Apollonius of Alexandria (d. B. C. 240), de- 
nominated by Priscian ‘‘ Grammaticorum Prin- 
ceps.” He was the first who reduced grammar to 
a system. 

Prince of Liars. An epithet applied to Ferdinand 
Mendez Pinto, a celebrated Portuguese traveler of 
the 16th century. He published an account of his 
travels, full of extravagant fictions, which have 
caused him to be classed with Sir John Mandeville 
and Munchausen. ‘The epithet was originally con- 
ferred upon him by Cervantes. 

Prince of Peace. A title often given to the Sa- 
vior, who “‘ came not to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them,” and who proclaimed, ‘ Blessed are the 
peace-makers; for they shall be called the children 
of God.” See Isa. ix. 6. 

Prince of Spanish Poetry. <A name often ap- 
plied to Garcilaso de la Vega (1503-1536), a cele- 
brated Spanish poet. It occurs repeatedly in Cer- 
vantes. 

(a ‘This title, which can be traced back to Herrera, 
and has been continued down to our own times, has, per- 
haps, rarely been taken literally.” Ticknor, 

Prince of the Apostles. An honorary title. be- 
stowed upon St. Peter, from the supposed pre-emi- 
nence ascribed to himin Matt. xvi. 18, — upon which 
verse the claims of the Roman Catholic church are 
founded. Inthe plural, the expression is applied 
to St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The Irish, regardless of the true history of Patricius, want 
to make St. Patrick a namesake of St. Peter, and make all 
their Paddies own not only their national apostle, but the 
Prince of Apostles, for their patrons. Yonge. 

Prince of the Qde. A title given to Peter de Ron- 
sard (1524-1585), a celebrated French lyric poet. 

Prince of the Peace. A title given, in 1795, by 
Charles IV. of Spain to his prime minister, Don 
Manuel de Godoy (1767-1851), on account of his 
separating Spain from England, and forming an of- 
fensive and defensive alliance with France, the same 
year, after having previously declared war against 
the latter country. 

Prince of the Power of the Air, 
to Satan in Eph. ii. 2. 

Prince of the Sonnet. A title bestowed upon 
Joachim du Bellay (1524-1560), a distinguished 
French poet. 

Priwen (pri/wen). See PRIDWIN. 

Profound Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Profundus.] 

1. A title given to Thomas Bradwardine (d. 1349), 
archbishop of Canterbury, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished and learned of the English schoolmen. 

2. An appellation of Richard Middleton (d. 1304), 
an English scholastic divine. See Souip Docror. 

Promised Land. A name often given to Canaan, 
or that portion of Palestine lying west of the River 
Jordan, which was repeatedly promised by Jeho- 
vah to the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
See Gen. xii. 7, xiii. 15, xxviii, 13, xxxv. 12. 

Prophet of the Syriams. A title given to 
Ephraem Syrus (d. 378), a celebrated father of the 
church of the Antiochian school. 

Prdés’/pe-ro. One of the principal characters in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest.” Prospero is the right- 
ful Duke of Milan, who, having been dispossessed of 
his dukedom by his brother Antonio and the King 
of Naples, is carried to sea, and there set adrift 
with his daughter Miranda, in a ‘‘ rotten carcass of 
a boat.” He fortunately reaches an uninhabited 
island, where he betakes himself to the practice of 
magic (an art which he had studied in Milan); and, 
having raised a tempest, in which Antonio, the King 
of Naples, and others, are completely shipwrecked 
upon the island, he secretly subjects them to many 
discomforts by way of punishment, but finally dis- 
covers himself, forgives his brother and the king, 
and provides for their safe and speedy return, with 
that of their followers, accompanying them himself, 
with his daughter, of whom Ferdinand, the king’s 
son, has already become enamored. This done, 
Prospero renounces his magic arts, 

(2 “ Prospero, with his magical powers, his super- 
human wisdom, his moral worth and grandeur, and his 
kingly dignity, is one of the most sublime visions that 
eyer swept, with ample robes, pale brow, and sceptered 
hand, before the eye of fancy. He controls the invisible 
world, and works through the agency of spirits, not by 
any evil and forbidden compact, but solely by superior 
might of intellect, by potent spells gathered from the lore 
of ages, and abjured when he mingles again as a man 
with his fellow-men. He is as distinct a being from the 
necromancers and astrologers celebrated in Shakespeare's 
age as can well be imagined; and all the wizards of 
poetry and fiction, even Faust and St. Leon, sink into 
commonplaces before the princely, the philosophic, the 
benevolent, Prospero.” Mrs. Jameson. 

Protestant Pope. An appellation conferred upon 
Pope Clement XIV. (Gian Vincenzo Ganganelli, 
1705-1774), a pontiff distinguished for his enlight- 
ened and liberal policy, and for his Brief suppress- 
ing the Jesuits. 

Pyr0/te-tis (or pro/tis). One of the ‘* Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” in Shakespeare’s play of that 
name, 

Proud Duke, The. <A name proverbially given to 


1. See CoryrPpHzxuS 


A name given 








Charles Seymour, Duke of Somerset, who died on 
the 12th of August, 1748, and was noted for his 
boundless pride, and the fantastic exhibitions which 
he used to make of his title and station. It was af- 
firmed that he would never suffer any of his chil- 
dren to sitin his presence, and that to his servants 
he deigned to speak only by signs. 

Prudoterie, Wme. de la (prii/dot/re’), A char- 
acter in Moliere’s comedy of ‘‘ George Dandin.” 

Prynne, Hester. A character in Hawthorne’s ro- 
mance, ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” whose singular pun- 
ishment gives the name to the story. 

Pry, Paul. The title of a well-known comedy by 
John Poole, and the name of its principal character, 
‘one of those idle, meddling fellows, who, haying 
no employment themselves, are perpetually inter- 
fering in other people’s affairs.” 

He [Boswell] was a slave proud of his servitude, a Paul Pry, 
convinced that his own curiosity and garrulity were virtues. 

Macaulay. 

Pu-gélle’, La (Fr. pron. pii/stl’). [Fr., the Maid.] 
A surname given to the celebrated Joan of Arc 
(1410-1431). See MAID OF ORLEANS. 

Puck. Originally, the name of a fiend; subsequent- 
ly, the name for that ‘‘merry wanderer of the 
night” styled also Robin Good-fellow, who takes 
so conspicuous a part in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.” Pug, in Ben Jonson’s play 
ealled ‘*The Devil is an Ass,” is evidently the 
same person, though Jonson makes him a goblin or 
fiend, and not a fairy. 

The mirth of Swift is the mirth of Mephistopheles; the 
mirth of Voltaire is the mirth of Puck. Macaulay. 

(= “In truth, it is first in Shakespeare that we find 
Puck confounded with the house-spirit, and having those 
traits of character which are now regarded as his very 
essence, and have caused his name Pug to be given to 
the agile, michievous monkey, and to a kind of little 
dog.” Keightley. 

ts ‘‘ Who that has read the play [‘ A Midsummer- 
Night's Dream’] (and who has not?), can not call the 
urchin before his mind’s eye as instantly as Oberon com- 
manded his real presence ?—a rough, knurly-limbed, 
fawn-faced, shock-pated little fellow, —a very Shetland- 
er among the gossamer-winged, dainty-limbed shapes 
around him, and strong enough to knock all their heads 
together for his elvish sport?” R. G. White. 

Pudding, Jack. <A zany; a merry-andrew; a 
buffoon; aclown. See HANSWURST. 

His [Addison’s] tone is never that either of a Jack Pudding 
or of a cynic. Macaulay. 

tae ‘‘ A buffoon is called by every nation by the name 
of the dish they like best; in French, Jean Potage, and 
in English, Jack Pudding.” Guardian. 

Puff. A character in Sheridan’s farce of ‘‘ The Crit- 
ic;”—a bold, impudent literary quack. 

Mrs. Radcliffe is, indeed, too lavish of her landscapes, and 
her readers have frequent occasion to lament that she did not 
follow the example of Mr. Puff in the play, — ‘I open with a 
clock striking, to beget an awful attention in the audience: it 
also marks the time, which is four o’clock in the morning, and 
saves a description of the rising sun, and a great deal about 
gilding the eastern hemisphere.” Dunlop. 

Punch, or Pinch/i-mél/1lo. A humorous character 
in a species of puppet-show exhibited on the Italian 
stage and in the streets of European cities. In per- 
son he is short and fat, with an enormous hump on 
his back, a wide mouth, long chin, and hooked nose, 
His dress consists of wide drawers of white wool- 
en, alarge upper garment of the same material, with 
wide sleeves, fastened with a black leather belt or 
hair cord. This upper garment is sprinkled over 
with hearts of red cloth, and it is trimmed round 
the bottom with a fringe. Around his neck he 
wears a linen ruffle, and on his head a tall three- 
pointed cap terminating in a red tuft. The modern 
puppet-show of ‘Punch and Judy” embodies a do- 
mestic tragedy followed by a supernatural retribu- 
tion, the whole of which is treated in a broadly 
farcical manner. 

(= The name Punch, or Punchinello, is supposed to 
be a corruption of Policinella, or Pulcinella, which, in 
turn, according to Gallani in his ‘t Vocabolario del Dia- 
letto Napoletano,”’ was derived from Puccio ad’ Aniello, a 
peasant, whose humorous eccentricities were, in the 17th 
century, transferred to the Neapolitan stage, where he 
has continued to be the medium of local and political 
satire, and a favorite conventional character in the Ital- 
ian exhibitions of fantoccini, or puppet-shows. 

Pure, Simon. The name of a Pennsylvania Qua- 
ker in Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy, ‘‘A Bold Stroke 
for a Wife.” Being about to visit London to attend 
the quarterly meeting of his sect, his friend, Amin- 
adab Holdfast, sends a letter of recommendation and 
introduction to another Quaker, Obadiah Prim, a 
rigid and stern man, who is guardian of Anne Love- 
ly, ayoung lady worth £30,000. Colonel Feignwell, 
another character in the same play, who is enamored 
of Miss Lovely and her handsome fortune, availing 
himself of an accidental discovery of Holdfast’s let- 
ter and of its contents, succeeds in passing himself 
off on Prim as his expected visitor. The real Simon 
Pure, calling at Prim’s house, is treated as an im- 
postor, and is obliged to depart in order to hunt up 
witnesses who can testify to his identity. Mean- 
time Feignwell succeeds in getting from Prim a 
written and unconditional consent to his marriage 
with Anne. No sooner has he obtained possession 
of the document, than Simon Pure re-appears with 
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his witnesses, and Prim discovers the trick that hag 
been put upon him, ; 

I believe that many who took the trouble of thinking upon 
the subject were rather of the opinion that my ingenious friend 
was the true, and not the fictitious, Simon Pure. W. Scott. 

Puritan City. A name sometimes given to the 
city of Boston, Mass., in allusion to the character 
of its founders and early inhabitants. 

Purple Island, The. The subject and title of a 
long and grotesque allegorical poem, by Phineas 
Fletcher, published in 1633; the purple island rep- 
resenting the human body, and the poem being in 
great part a system of anatomy. 

Pyr’a-miis. In ancient fiction, the lover of Thisbe, 
who, on account of her supposed death, stabbed 
himself under a mulberry-tree. In Shakespeare’s 
‘“ Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” he is introduced as 
one of the characters in the Interlude. 

Pyr'go-poli-nt'cés. ([Lat., Tower-town-taker, 
from Gr. wipyos, tower, 70Ats, city, town, and vicar, 
to conquer, vanquish, vix7jris, a victor.] The name 
of the hero in Plautus’s ‘* Miles Gloriosus.” 

If he Hee modern reader] knows nothing of Pyrgopolini- 
ces and ‘Thraso, he is familiar with Bobadil and Bessus, and 


Pistol and Parolles. If he is shut out from Nephelococcygia, 
_he may take refuge in Lilliput. Macaulay. 


Q. 


Quadrangle, or Quadrilateral, The. <A name 
popularly given to four strong Austrian fortresses 
in North Italy, and to the space included by them. 
These fortresses are, 1. Peschiera, on an island in 
the Mincio, near the lake of Garda; 2. Mantua, on 
the Mincio; 3. Verona; and 4. Legnago; —the last 
two on the Adige. 

Quaker City. A popular name of Philadelphia, 
which was planned and settled by William Penn, 
accompanied by a colony of English Friends. 

Quaker Poet. 1. A common designation of Ber- 
nard Barton (1784-1849), an English poet of some 
note, and a member of the Society of Friends. 

2. Aname often given to John G. Whittier (b. 1807), 
a member of the Society of Friends, and an eminent 
and peculiarly national American poet. 

Quash/ee (kwish’c). A cant name given to any 
negro, or to the negro race;—said to be derived 
from Quassy, a black man who first made known 
the medicinal virtues of one species of the quassia 
plant. . 

Queen City. A popular name of Cincinnati; —so 
called when it was the undisputed commercial me- 
tropolis of the West. See QUEEN OF THE WEST. 

Queen City of the Lakes. A name sometimes 
given to the city of Buffalo, N. Y., from its position 
and importance. 

Queen Lab. A magic queen, ruling over the City 
of Enchantments, in the story of Beder, Prince of 
Persia, in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” 
who, by her diabolic art, transforms men into 
horses, mules, and other animals. 

Queen of Cities. One of the names popularly 
given to Rome. See SEVEN-HILLED CITY. 

Queen of Hearts. Elizabeth, the daughter of 
James J., and the unfortunate Queen of Bohemia. 
So engaging was her behavior, that in the Low 
Countries she was called the Queen of Hearts. 
When her fortunes were at the lowest ebb, she never 
departed from her dignity ; and poverty and distress 
seemed to have no other effect upon her but to ren- 
der her more an object of admiration than before. 

Queen of Tears. A name given to Mary of Mo- 
dena, the second wife of James II, of agiasd. 
“Wer eyes,” says Noble, ‘‘ became eternal foun- 
tains of sorrow for that crown her own ill policy 
contributed to lose.” 

Queen of the Antilles (an-teelz/). An appella- 
tion sometimes given to Cuba, which, from its great 
size, its rich natural productions, its fine harbors, 
its varied and beautiful scenery, and its command- 
ing geographical position, ranks first among all the 
islands of the West Indian group. 

Queen of the East. 1. A title assumed by Ze- 
nobia, Queen of Palmyra, on the death of her hus- 
band Odenatus (A. D. 267). 

2. A name given to Antioch, the ancient capital 
of Syria, the residence of the Macedonian kings 
and the Roman governors, and long celebrated as 
one of the first cities of the East. 

3. In modern times, a name sometimes given to 
Batavia, in Java. 

Queen of the West. 


ee} k A name sometimes given to 
Cincinnati, 


See QUEEN CIty. 
And this Song of the Vine, 
This greeting of mine, 
The winds and the birds shall deliver 
To the Queen of the West, x % 
In her garlands dressed, 
On the banks of the Beautiful River. Longfellow. 
Queen Scheherezade, See SCHEHEREZADE. 
Que-ii’/bus, Equinoctial of (kwe-yoo/bus). An 
expression which occurs in Shakespeare’s ‘* Twelfth 
Night” (a. ii., sc. 3); but what is meant by it is not 
known. Leigh Hunt says, ‘‘ Some glorious torrid 
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zone lying beyond three o’clock in the morning.” 
See PIGROGROMITUs. 

Queux. See Kay, Sir. 

Quickly, Mrs. 1. A servant to Dr. Caius, in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

The controversy has been maintained with great warmth; 
we leave it with the prudent resolution of Dame Quickly, ‘* We 
will not burn our fingers, and need not, indeed, la!” Jd. Rev. 

2. The hostess of a tavern in Eastcheap, in the 
First and Second Parts of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King 
Henry the Fourth.” 

Shakespeare knew innumerable things, what men are, and 
what the world is, and what men aim at there, from the Dame 
Quickly of modern Eastcheap to the Cesar of peernk Saree) 

< arlyle. 

Quilp. A hideous dwarf, full of ferocity and cun- 
ning, in Dickens’s ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop.” 

Quing¢e. A carpenter, in Shakespeare’s ‘“ Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.” 

Quintessence, Queen (kwin-tés/ens; Fr. pron. 
kan/tés/sdnss’). A character in Rabelais’s romance 
of “ Pantagruel ;”” — represented as ruling over the 
kingdom of Entéléchie. 

Quisada (ke-si/di). The same as DON QUIXOTE, 
of which name two derivations are given, See Don 
QUIXOTE. 

Nevertheless, noble R—, come in, and take your seat here, 
between Armado and Quisada; for in true courtesy, in grav- 
ity, in fantastic smiling to thyself, in courteous smiling upon 
others, in the goodly ornature of well-appareled speech, and 
the commendation of wise sentences, thou art nothing infe- 
rior to those accomplished Dons of Spain. C. Lamb. 

Quixote, Don. Sce DON QUIXOTE. 

Quixote of the North. An appellation sometimes 
bestowed upon Charles XII. of Sweden (1682-1718), 
on account of the rash impetuosity of bis character. 
See MADMAN OF THE NORTH. 

Quo’/tem, Caleb. A character in Colman’s play 
entitled ‘‘ The Review, or the Wags of Windsor.” 

I had sworn to be there, and I determined to keep my oath, 


and, like Caleb Quotem, to ‘have a place at the review.” 
IV. Irving. 


RK. 


Ra/by, Aurova. A character in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth cantos of Byron’s ‘* Don Juan.” 

Rack’rent, Sir Cén’/dy. A character in Miss 
Edgeworth’s novel, ‘‘ Castle Rackrent,” 

Like Sir Condy Rackrent in the tale, she [Madame d’Arblay] 
survived her own wake, and overheard the judgment of pos- 
terity. Macaulay. 

Railroad City. Indianapolis, the capital of the 
State of Indiana, is sometimes called by this name, 
as being the terminus of various railroads, 

Rail-Splitter, The. A cant-designation of Abra- 
ham Lincoln (b. 1809), the sixteenth president of the 
United States, who is said to have supported him- 
self for one winter, in early life, by splitting rails 
for a farmer. 

Railway Kiimg, The. A title popularly given in 
England to Mr. George Hudson (b. 1800), of York, 
one of the most daring and celebrated specula- 
tors of modern times. He is said to have made, in 
one instance, £100,000 in one day. 


“Tn 1839, he became chairman of the York and 
North Midland Corporation, and by his indefatigable in- 
dustry and his shrewdness in matters of business, he 
soon gained an important and influential position as a 
railway-man. The shares in all the lines of which he 
was chairman went to a premium; large dividends were 
declared ; share-holders and directors recognized his 
power, —and thus he shortly found himself at the head 
of six hundred miles of railways, and of numerous new 
projects by means of which paper wealth could be cre- 
ated, as it were, at pleasure. He held in his own hands 
almost the entire administrative power of the companies 
over which he presided; he was chairman, board, man- 
ager, and all. He was voted praises, testimonials, and 
surplus shares alike liberally ; and scarcely a word 
against him could find a hearing. He was equally pop- 
ular outside the circle of railway proprietors. His enter- 
tainments were crowded; and he went his round of visits 
among the peerage like any prince. Of course, Mr. Hud- 
son was a great authority on railway questions in Par- 
liament, to which the burgesses of Sunderland had sent 
him. In the session of 1845, when he was at the height 
of his power, it was triumphantly said of him that ‘he 
walked quietly through Parliament with some sixteen 
railway bills under his arm.’ But his reign was drawing 
rapidly to a close. The railway mania of 1845 was fol- 
lowed by a sudden reaction. Shares went down faster 
than they had gone up; the holders of them hastened to 
sell, in order to avoid payment of the calls; and the for- 
tunes of many were utterly wrecked. The stockholders 
were all grievously enraged, and looked about them for 
a victim. At a railway meeting in York, some pertinent 
questions were put to the Railway King. His replies 
were not satisfactory, and the questions were pushed 
home. Mr. Hudson became confused. A committee of 
investigation was appointed, and the gilded idol of the 
railway world was straightway dethroned. A howl of 
execration arose from his deluded followers, and those 
who had bowed the lowest before him during his brief 
reign, hissed the loudest when he fell.” Smiles. 


Ralph. 1. An Independent clerk, the attendant of 
Hudibras, in Butler’s celebrated burlesque poem ; — 
also called Ralpho. See HUDIBRAS. 











Yet he [Johnson] was himself under the tyranny of scru- 
ples as unreasonable as those of ... Ralpho. Macaulay. 

2. The name of a spirit formerly supposed to 
haunt printing-houses. 

Random, Réd/er-ick. The title of a novel by 
Smollett, and the name of its hero, a young Scots- 
man in quest of fortune, who at one time basks in 
prosperity, and at another is plunged into utter 
destitution, Although he is represented as having 
a dash of generosity and good humor in his charac- 
ter, he is equally conspicuous for reckless libertin- 
ism and mischief,— more prone to selfishness and 
revenge than disposed to friendship or gratitude. 
He borrows the money, and wears the clothes, of his 
simple and kind-hearted adherent, Strap, by whom 
he is rescued from starving, and whom he rewards 
by squandering his substance, receiving his attend- 
ance as a servant, and beating him when the dice 
runs against him. 

Ran/Ser. 1. The leading character in Hoadley’s 
comedy of ‘* The Suspicious Husband.” 

2. A young gentleman of the town in Wycher- 
ley’s comedy of ‘‘ Love in a Wood.” 

Ra/pha.-el, (colloqg. ri/fel).  [Heb., remedy or phys- 
ic of God, in allusion to the cures he performed on 
Sarah and Tobit.| The name of an angel men- 
tioned in the apocryphal book of Tobit as traveling 
with Tobias into Media and back again, and in- 
structing him how to marry Sarah, and how to 
drive away the wicked spirit. Milton calls him 
‘*the sociable spirit,” and ‘‘the affable archangel,” 
and represents him as sent by God to Adam ‘to 
admonish him of his obedience, of his free estate, of 
his enemy near at hand, who he is, and why his en- 
emy, and whatever else may avail Adam to know.” 
See ASMODEUS. 

Raph/a-el of Cats. <An epithet bestowed upon 
Godefroi Mind (1768-1814), a Swiss painter, famous 
for his skill in painting cats. 

Rare Ben. <A famous appellation conferred upon 
Ben Jonson (1574-1637), the dramatic poet. It is 
said that, soon after his death, a subscription was 
commenced for the purpose of erecting a monument 
to his memory; but the undertaking having ad- 
vanced slowly, an eccentric Oxfordshire squire 
took the opportunity, on passing one day through 
Westminster Abbey, to secure at least an epitaph 
for the poet by giving a mason 18d. to cut, on the 
stone which covered the grave, the words, ‘‘ O, rare 
Ben Jonson.” 

Ras/se-las. An imaginary Prince of Abyssinia, 
the hero and title of a romance by Dr. Johnson. 

Ratt/lin, Jack. <A celebrated naval character in 
Smollett’s ‘ Adventures of Roderick Random.” 

Ra/vens-wood. The hero of Sir Walter Scott's 
novel of ‘* The Bride of Lammermoor,” a Scottish 
royalist, intrepid, haughty, and revengeful. 

Reason, Goddess of. A personification of those 
intellectual powers which distinguish man from the 
rest of the animal creation;—deified in 1793 by 
the reyolutionists of France, and substituted as an 
object of worship for the divine beings of the Chris- 
tian faith. It was decreed that the metropolitan 
church of Notre Dame should be converted into a 
Temple of Reason; and a festival was instituted 
for the first day of each decade, to supersede the 
Catholic ceremonies of Sunday. The first festival 
of this sort was held with great pomp on the 10th 
of November. A young woman—the wife of 
Momoro, a well-known printer— represented the 
Goddess of Reason. She was dressed in a white 
drapery ; an azure mantle hung from her shoulders ; 
and her flowing hair was covered with the cap of 
liberty. She sat upon an antique seat, intwined 
with ivy, and borne by four citizens. Young girls 
dressed in white, and crowned with roses, preceded 
and followed her. The servicesof the occasion 
consisted of speeches, processions, and patriotic 
hymns. 

Rebecca the Jewess. The actual heroine of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel of ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” and.one of his 
best female characters. 

Red-coats. The name given by the Americans, in 
the Revolutionary war, to the British soldiery, in 
allusion to their scarlet uniform. 

Red-cross Knight. A prominent character in 
Spenser’s ‘‘ Faéry Queen.” ‘To him was assigned 
the adventure of slaying a dragon, by which the 
kingdom of Una’s father was laid waste, and his 
person endangered. Una herself had gone to the 
court of the fairy queen to solicit a champion, and, 
at the commencement of the poem, is represented 
as accompanying the knight upon his expedition. 
After various vicissitudes of fortune, the dragon is 
at last met and completely destroyed, when the 
knight marries Una, and departs to engage in other 
adventures assigned him by the fairy queen. 

{2 The Red-cross Knight is St. George, the patron 
saint of England, and, in the obvious and general inter- 
pretation, typifies Holiness, or the perfection of the spir- 
jtual man in religion; but in a political and particular 
sense, his adventures are intended to shadow forth the 
history of the Church of England. 

Réd/-giiunt/let. One of the principal characters 
in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of the same name, a po- 
litical enthusiast and Jacobite, who scruples at no 
means of upholding the cause of the Pretender, and 
finally accompanies him into exile. He possessed 
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the power of contorting his brow into a terrific 
frown, which made distinctly visible the figure of 
a horse-shoe, the fatal mark of his race. 

Red Man, The. ve Homme Rouge.} In the pop- 
ular superstition of France, and especially of Brit- 
tany, a demon of tempests, who commands the ele- 
ments, and precipitates into the waves the voyager 
who seeks to molest the solitude which he loves. 
It is a popular belief in France that a mysterious 
little Red Man appeared to Napoleon, and foretold 
his reverses. 

Red Hiding-hood. Sce LirrLe Rep Rripine- 
HOOD. 

Red Rose, The. A popular designation of the 
House of Lancaster, from its emblem, a red rose. 

Reekie, Auld. See AULD REEKIE. 

Ré@/gan. A daughter of Lear, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of this name. See LEAR. 

Regulators. The popular name of a party in 
North Carolina, which arose in 1768, and had for its 
object the forcible redress of public grievances. 

Reign of Terror. <A term applied toa period of 
anarchy, bloodshed, and confiscation, in the history 
of the French Revolution, during which the coun- 
try was under the sway of the actual terror inspired 
by the ferocious measures of its governors, who had 
established it avowedly as the principle of their au- 
thority. It commenced after the fall of the Girond- 
ists, May 31, 1793, and extended to the overthrow 
of Robespierre and his accomplices, July 27, 1794. 
Thousands of persons were put to death during this 
short time. 

Resolute Doctor. 1. An appellation given to 
Durand, or Durandus, a scholastic philosopher of 
the middle ages. ‘‘ Resolute” is here used in the 
sense of resolving, explaining, or interpreting. See 
Most REsoLureE Doctor. 

2. A title bestowed upon John Baconthorp, Ba- 
condorp, or Bacon (d. 1346), a distinguished medi- 
zeval schoolman, on account of the readiness and 
skill with which he decided controverted questions. 

Resolute, The. <A surname assumed by John 
Florio (d. 1625), the philologist and lexicographer. 
Shakespeare ridicules him in the character of Holo- 
fernes, the schoolmaster in ‘‘ Love’s Labor's Lost.” 

BRhoO/dy, Little (rd/di). A popular designation of 
Rhode Island, the smallest of the United States. 

i goltette (re/go/let’). The name of a female char- 
acter in Eugene Sue’s * Mysteries of Paris.” It has 
acquired a proverbial currency, and is used as a 
synonym of grisette. 

Binaldo (re-nil/do). 1. A famous warrior in 
Tasso’s ‘ Gierusalemma JLiberata;” in Pulci’s 
“ Morgante Maggiore ;” in Bojardo’s ‘* Orlando In- 
namorato;” in Ariosto’s ‘‘ Orlando Furioso;” and 
in other romantic tales of Italy and France. He 
was one of Charlemagne’s Paladins, and cousin to 
Orlando. Having, in a transport of rage, killed 
Charlemagne’s nephew Berthelot with a blow of a 
chess-board, he was, with all his family except his 
father, banished and outlawed. After various ad- 
ventures and disasters, he went to the Holy Land, 
and, on his return, succeeded in making peace with 
the emperor. 

We stare at a dragoon who has killed three French cuiras- 
siers as a prodigy; yct we read, without the least disgust, how 
Godfrey slew his thousands, and Ainaldo his ten thousands. 

Macaulay. 

2. Steward to the Countess of Rousillon, in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ All’s Well that Ends Well.” 

Ringing Island, The. A name given to England, 
on account of the music of its many bells. 

(ta ‘‘ From very early ages, England has been famous 
for its bells; so much so, that Britain was known even 
in Saxon times as ‘the ringing island.’”” Lower. 

Robber Synod. Gr. Zivodos Anorpixf.] A 
name given by the Greeks to the fourth general 
council, convoked at Ephesus, by the emperor Theo- 
dosius, in the year 449. The name was intended to 
signify that every thing was carried in it by fraud 
and violence; but, as has been justly said, it would 
be equally applicable to many councils of subse- 
quent times. 

Robert the Devil. The hero of an old French 
metrical romance of the 13th century, the same as 
Robert, first Duke of Normandy, who became an 
early object of legendary scandal. Having been 
given over to the devil before birth, he ran a career 
of cruelties and crimes unparalleled, till he was mi- 
raculously reclaimed, did penance by living among 
the dogs, and became a shining light, and married 
the emperor’s daughter. In the 14th century, this 
romance was turned into prose, and of the prose 
story two translations were made into English. 
‘There was also a miracle play on the same subject. 
The opera of * Robert le Diable” was composed 
by Meyerbeer, in 1826, 

Robin Bluestring. A nickname given to Sir 
Robert Walpole (1676-1745) by contemporary polit- 
ical opponents, in allusion to his blue ribbon as a 
knight of the Garter. 

Et obin des Bois, |¥r.| In Germany, amysterious 
hunter of the forest. (See FREISCHUTZ.) Robin des 
Bois occurs in one of Eugene Sue’s novels ‘fas a 
well-known mythical character whose name is em- 
ployed by French mothers to frighten their chil- 
dren.” 

Robin Hood. A famous English outlaw, whose 
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exploits are the subject of many admired ballads, 
but of whose actual existence little or no evidence 
can be discovered. Various periods, ranging from 
the time of Richard II. to near the end of the reign 
of Edward II., have been assigned as the age in 
which he lived. He is usually described as a yeo- 
man, and his chief residence is said to have been 
the forest of Sherwood, in Nottinghamshire. Of 
his followers, the most noted are Little John; his 
chaplain, Friar Tuck ; and his paramour, named 
Marian. Allthe popular legends extol his personal 
courage, his generosity, his humanity, and his skill 
in archery. The principal incidents of his history 
are to be found in Stow, and in Ritson’s ‘‘ Robin 
Hood, a Collection of all the Ancient Poems, Songs, 
and Ballads now extant, relating to that celebrated 
English Outlaw,” 8vo., London, 1795. Prefixed to 
this collection are ‘‘ Historical Anecdotes”’ of the 
life of Robin Hood, an accumulation of all the notices 
respecting the outlaw that the compiler’s reading 


have lived in the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward 
IV., and to have written several remarkable poems, 
of which Chatterton himself was really the author. 
Royal Martyr. Charles I. of England, who was 
beheaded Jan. 30, 1649, in pursuance of the sentence 
of death pronounced against him by the High Court 
of Justice, on the 27th of the same month. 

; We are at a loss to conceive how the same persons, who, on 
the 5th of November, thank God for wonderfully conductin 
his servant King William, and for making all opposition fal 
before him until he became our king and governor, can, on 
the 30th of January, contrive to be afraid that the blood of the 
Royal Martyr may be visited on themselves and their chil- 
dren! Macaulay. 

Royal Psalmist. <A designation often applied to 
King David, the reputed author of most of the com- 
positions known as the ‘‘ Psalms.” ie 

R6z/i-main/te. [Sp. 2ocinante, from rocin, a small, 
jaded horse, a cart-horse, and ante, before.] The 
name given by Don Quixote to his celebrated steed. 
See DON QUIXOTE. 


Dentatus (405 B. C.), bestowed on him on account | 
of his bravery. 

RO’/me-o. In Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” a son to Montague, in love with Juliet, 
the daughter of Capulet. Between the two houses of 
Montague and Capulet there existed a deadly feud. 

Ron. The name of Arthur’s lance, which was 
‘hard, broad, and fit for slaughter.” [Written also 
Rone.| See PrRipwin. 

Hondibélis (ron-dib/i-lis; Fr. pron. rdbn/de/be/le’). 
A physician consulted by Panurge, in Rabelais’s ro- 
mance of ‘‘ Pantagruel.” See PANURGE. 

Ropemaker, The Beautiful. [Fr. Za Belle 
Cordiére.| A. sobriquet given to Louise Labé (1526- 
1566), a French poetess who wrote in three differ- 
ent languages, and who was distinguished for her 
extraordinary courage at the siege of Perpignan. 

Hoque Guinmeart (ro/ka ge-nart’). <A freebooter 
in Cervantes’ ‘* Don Quixote.” 

Robs/a-lind. 1. The poetic name of Spenser’s early 
love —a country lass celebrated in the first eclogue 





had discovered in manuscripts or printed books. 
Various and widely different hypotheses have been 
advanced concerning Robin Hood, and his claim to 
be considered a real historical personage. These 
are well stated, and are investigated with entire 
candor and great acuteness of criticism, in the elab- 
orate Introduction to the fifth volume of the ‘‘ Eng- 


of his ‘‘ Shepherd’s Calendar.” 

2. A daughter of the exiled Duke, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ As You Like It.” 

(Sr “Rosalind... has vivacity and wit enough to cap- 
tivate those who like a woman of spirit; and yet with 
this there is interwoven so much womanly tenderness 


t= ‘‘ He next visited his horse, which (though he had 
more corners than a real, being as lean as Gonela’s, that 
‘tantum pellis et ossa fuit), nevertheless, in his eye ap- 
peared infinitely preferable to Alexander's Bucephalus, or 
the Cid's Babieca. Four days he consumed in inventing a 
name for this remarkable steed. ... After having chosen, 
rejected, amended, tortured, and revolved a world of 


names in his imagination, he fixed upon Rozinante— an 
appellation, in his opinion, lofty, sonorous, and expres- 
sive not only of his former, but likewise of his present 
situation, which entitled him to the preference over all 
other horses under the sun.” Cervantes, Trans. 

itbezahl (rii/beh-tsiil). The name of a famous 
spirit of the Riesengebirge in Germany, corre- 
sponding to the Puck of England. He is celebrated 
in innumerable sagas, ballads, and tales, and repre- 
sented under the various forms of a miner, hunter, 
monk, dwarf, giant, &e. He is said to aid the poor 
and oppressed, and shows benighted wanderers 
their road, but wages incessant war with the proud 
and wicked. ‘The origin of the name is obscure. 
See NuMBER NIP. 

| Ru/ehi-el. In the old Jewish angelology, the name 
of the angel who ruled the air and the winds. 

Bitdiger (rii/dic-er), The faithful squire of 
Chriemhild in the great epic poem of Germany, the 
“¢ Nibelungen Lied.” 

Rufus. A surname of William II., King of Eng- 
land, who was called by his Norman contemporaries 
Le Rouge, and by the English The Red (meaning the 
Ruddy-faced), epithe ae Me e chroniclers 

; A inaccurately translated, not the proper term 
The title of a novel by Henry Mackenzie, and the} Rauber, but by Rufus, which eee the Red hatesd. 
name of its heroine, ; ; | Ritg’by. A servant to Dr. Caius, in Shakespeare’s 

Rough and Ready. A sobriquet given to Gen-| « Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
eral Zachary Taylor (1790-1850), twelfth president Ruggiero (r00d-ja’ro). Ta Ariosto’s ‘‘ Orlando 
of the United States, as expressive of prominent | Furioso,” a young Saracen knight born of Christian 


and delicacy, she is, in her gayest moods, so truly, some- 
times so touchingly, feminine, that she wins more ad- 
mirers than she dazzles.” White. 

Rés/a-lime, or Réds/a-lime. 1. A lady attending 
on the Princess of France, in Shakespeare’s ‘* Loye’s 
Labor’s Lost.” 

2. A scornful lady, forsworn to love, for whom 
Romeo entertained a dreamy and fanciful passion 
before he fell in love with Juliet. See RoMEO. 

Robs’a-mond, Fair. See FArR ROSAMOND. 

RO/sen-erantz. Thename of a courtier, in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

Roses, War of the. A name given to thecivil war 
which raged in England from the reign of Henry 
VI. to that of Henry VII. (1452-1486), on account of 
the badges oremblems of the parties to the strife, — 
that of the house of York being a white rose, and 
that of the house of Lancaster a red rose. 

R6és/i-phéle. Princess of Armenia, a lady of sur- 
passing beauty, but insensible to the power of love, 
represented by Gower, in his ‘‘ Confessio Amantis,” 
as reduced to obedience to Cupid, by a vision which 
befell her on a May-day ramble. 

Roubigné, Bulte de (zhiile’ deh roo/bén/ya’). 


lish and Scottish Ballads,” edited by Prof. F. J. Child 
(Boston, 1857). 

Robin the Devil. [Fr. Robert le Diable.]_Rob- 
ert, the first Duke of Normandy, so surnamed ‘ for 
his monstrous birth and behavior.” See ROBERT 
THE DEVIL. 

RGb/in-son, Jack. A name used in the phrase 
“‘ Before one could say Jack Robinson,” a saying to 
express a very short time;—said by Grose to have 
originated from a very volatile gentleman of that 
appellation who would call on his neighbors and be 
gone before his name could be announced. The 
following lines “‘from an old play” are elsewhere 
given as the original phrase : — 

‘““A warke it ys as easie to be doone, 
i As tys to saye, Jacke ! robys on.” 

Robd/er-i/go. A Venetian gentleman, in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Othello;” —represented as 
the dupe of Iago. 

R6d’o-mont, or Hodomonte (v5d-o-mon’tai). A 
famous Moorish hero in Bojardo’s ‘‘ Orlando Inna- 
morato” and Ariosto’s ‘¢ Orlando Furioso ;” — rep- 
resented as a king of Algiers, and the bravest, 
fiercest, and wildest of all warriors. His name is 
generally used to stigmatize a boaster. 

He vapored; but, being pretty sharply admonished, he 


quickly became mild and calm — a posture ill becoming such 
a Rodomont, Sir 7. Herbert. 


Roe, Richard. A merely nominal defendant in 


actions of ejectment;— usually coupled with the 
name of John Doe. See Don, JOHN. 

We need hardly say, therefore, that, in the present instance, 
M. Perier is merely a Richard Roe, — that his name is used for 
the sole purpose of bringing Machiavelli into court, —and 
that he will not be mentioned in any subsequent stage of the 


proceedings. Macaulay. 
Ro-gé@/ro. 1. See RuGGIEro. 
2. A gentleman of Sicilia, in Shakespeare’s 


‘¢ Winter’s Tale.” 

Rois Fainéanis, Les, 
Rots. 

Roister Doister, Ralph. The subject and title 
of the earliest English comedy, the production of 
Nicholas Udall, in the 16th century. 

RO/land. One of the heroes of Charlemagne’s court, 


See FAINEANTS, LES 


and his supposed nephew, warden of the marches of | 


Brittany, and the hero of many a romantic tale. He 
is said to have been killed at Roncesveaux, or Ron- 
cesyalles, in 778, where the rear of Charlemagne’s 
army was cut off by some revolted Gascons on its 
return from a successful expedition into Spain—a 
circumstance which has been magnified by poets 
and romancers into a ‘‘dolorous rout” of Charle- 
magne ‘* with all his peerage.” [Written also 2ow- 
land and Orlando.] See ORLANDO and ROWLAND. 
O for one blast of that dread horn, 
* On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
Which to King Charles did come, 
When Koland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 
On Roncesvalles died! IV. Scott. 
Ge According to Pulci, Charlemagne’s warriors were 
decoyed into the pass of Roncesyeaux, where they were 
set upon by three armies of the Saracens, while Charle- 
magne himself remained at St. John Pied de Port, a few 
miles distant, whither he had come to receive promised 
tribute from Marsilius, the Saracen king. THe French 
knights performed prodigies of valor, but the battle went 
against them. Roland was accidentally, but fatally, 
wounded by his friend Oliver, who had himself received 
a death-blow, and was blinded with his own blood. Ro- 
Jand now sounded his marvelous horn, and with such 
force, that, at the third blast, it broke in two. Over all 
the noise of the battle, the horn was heard as if it had 
been a voice from the other world. Birds fell dead at the 
sound, and the whole Saracen army drew back in terror, 
while Charlemagne heard it at St. John Pied de Port, and 
understood at once that he was the victim of treachery. 
It is also recorded that Roland, wishing to prevent his 
wonderful sword Durlindana (see DURANDAL) from fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy, smote it upon a rock 
near him; but the rock split like a slate, making a mon- 
strous fissure, while the sword remained uninjured. 


Roman A-ehil/lés, The. A surname of Sicinius 





Roundheads, The. 


Round Table. 


.teenth represented the seat of the traitor Judas. | 


Row-é/ma. An Anglo-Saxon princess in Sir Walter 


Rowland. 


Row/land, Childe. 


Row/ley, Thomas (rou’lf). 


traits in his character. 
In English history, a nick- 
name given, in the reign of Charles I., to the Puri- 
tans, or parliamentary party, who were accustomed 
to wear their hair cut close to the head. They 
were so called in opposition to the Cavaliers, or 
royalists, who wore their hair in long ringlets. 
The term was soon extended in its application so 
as to include all the adherents of the Parliament, 
whether Puritans or not. 

ts The origin of the appellation is not certainly known. 
Some attribute it to the circumstance that staid and seri- 


ous persons at the time of the civil wars were used to |. 


wear black skull-caps, reaching down to the ears. Others 
say it was merely because the Puritans wore their hair 
short, while the Cavaliers wore theirs long. According 
to Haydn, the Puritans were in the habit of putting a 
round bowl or wooden dish upon their heads, and cut- 
ting their hair by the edge, or brim. Still another ac- 
count is, that Queen Henrietta Maria, at Stratford's trial, | 
asked ‘‘ who that rownd-headed man was, meaning Mr. | 
Pym,” her attention having been directed to him ‘be- | 
cause he spake so strongly.” 

A huge circular marble table, at 
which, according to the old romancers, King Arthur 
and his knights were accustomed to sit. Some say | 
there were only thirteen seats around it, in memory | 
of the thirteen apostles. Twelve only were occu-| 
pied, and by knights of the highest fame. The thir- 


According to others, there were seats for fifty or 
sixty, and an empty place was left for the sangreal. 


Scott’s novel of ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” 
Another orthography of Roland, one 
of the most famous of Charlemagne’s twelve peers. 
To give one ‘‘a Rowland for an Oliver” is an old 
and proverbial expression used to signify the match- 
ing of one incredible lie with another. Oliver was 
also one of Charlemagne’s Paladins; and the ex- 
ploits of these renowned heroes are rendered ridic- 
ulously and equally extravagant by the old roman- 
cers. See ROLAND and ORLANDO. 
The hero of an old Scottish 
ballad, of which only a fragment has been preseryed ; 
the youngest brother of the fair Burd Helen, Guid- 
ed by Merlin, he undertakes the perilous task of 
bringing back his sister from Elfland, whither she 
had been carried by the fairies, 

Childe Rowland to the dark tower came. 





Shak. 


ov The name of a fic- 
titious priest of Bristol, pretended by Chatterton to 





Humpelstil=chen 


Ru/pert, Knight. 


Bussian Byron, The. 


Sa-bri/na. 


parents, who falls in love with Bradamante, a Chris- 
tian Amazon, and sister to Rinaldo. After numer- 
ous adventures, crosses, and narrow escapes, the 
poet, in the last canto of the poem, makes them 
marry; and from their union he derives the geneal- 
ogy of the house of Este. Ruggiero is noted for 
the possession of a hippogriff, or winged horse, 
and also of a veiled shield, the dazzling splendor 
of which, when suddenly disclosed, struck with 
blindness and astonishment all eyes that beheld it. 


(Written also 2ogero,] 

(rdom/pel-stilts’Ken). The 
subject of a German nursery tale, which has been 
translated into English, composed, according to 
Grimm, of several mutually complementary narra- 
tives, originating in Hesse, 


Rump Parliament. A derisive epithet applied 


to a remnant of the famous Long Parliament of 
England, which re-assembled on the 6th of May, 
1659, after the dissolution of the Parliament sum- 
moned by Richard Cromwell on the 27th of Jan- 
uary, and dissolved by him on the 22d of April, of 
the same year. ; 
Formerly, and still in some 
of the villages of Northern Germany, a personage 
clad in high buskins, white robe, mask, and enor- 
mous flaxen wig, who, at Christmas-time, receives 
from parents the presents designed for their chil- 
dren, goes about from house to house, every where 
received with great pomp and welcome, and, calling 
the children, distributes to each a present. Like 
St. Nicholas, he is supposed to exercise a secret 
supervision over children, but more especially he 
keeps watch over naughty children, and thus an- 
swers to the English Robin Goodfellow, or Hob- 
goblin. The horseman in the May pageant is in 
some parts of Germany called Ruprecht, or Rupert. 
A name sometimes given 
to Alexander Sargeivitch Pushkin (1799-1837), the 
most distinguished poet of Russia in the present 
century, 


S. 


The virgin daughter of Locrine and 
Estrildas, thrown into the Severn (Lat. Sabrina) 
by Guendolen, a divorced wife of Locrine. In Mil- 
ton’s ‘Comus,” and Fletcher’s ‘Faithful Shep- 





a, €, 1, 0, i, F, long; &, €, 1, 5, U, ¥, short; cfre, fir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm ; pique, firm; déne, for, dg, wolf, food, foot ; farl, rnde, 


Sage of Samos. 
Saglit-ta-ry. <A famous imaginary monster intro- 


St. Befana, 
St. Brandan, Island of, 


St. Christopher. 


OF THE noite NAMES OF FICTION, 


herdess,” she is fabled to have been transformed into 
a river-nymph, that her honor might be preserved 


- inviolate. - ; 
Sieh/a-ris’/sa. A poetical name given by Waller 


een to the eldest daughter of the Earl of 
eicester, Lady Dorothea Sidney, for whose hand 
he was an unsuccessful suitor, 


Fancy Sacharissa beckoning and smiling from the upper 
window. Thackeray. 


Sic/ri-pint, es _ King of Circassia, and a 
aa 


loyer of Angelica, ojardo and Ariosto. 
2. A personage introduced by Alessandro Tas- 


soni (1565-1635), the Italian poet, in his mock-heroic | 


poem, entitled ‘“‘Secchia Rapita” or the ‘‘ Rape of 
the Bucket,” represented as false, brave, noisy, and 
hectoring. The name is quoted as a synonym with 
vanity and braggart courage, 

Let us hunt up this Sacripant, let us beat him as we would 
the devil. Granval, Trans. 


See SAMIAN SAGE. 


duced into the armies of the Trojans by the fabling 
writer, Guido da Colonna, whose work was trans- 
lated by Lydgate. He is described as ‘a terrible 
archer, half man and half beast, who neighs like a 
horse, whose eyes sparkle like fire, and strike dead 
like lightning.” He is evidently the same as the 
archer-centaur. the sign Sagittarius in the Zodiac, 
The dreadful Sagittary 
Appalls our numbers; haste we, Diomed, 
‘To re-enforcement, or we perish all. Shak, 


t= The same name is given in ‘‘ Othello” (a. i., sc. 1 


and 3) to the residence of the military officers at the arse- | 


nalin Venice, from the figure of an archer over the door. 


Sailor Hing, The. A title popularly conferred 


upon William IV. of England, who entered the 


navy in 1779, at fourteen years of age, and continued | 
in the service till 1827, having passed from the rank | 


of midshipman to that of captain, by regular pro- 
motion, and thence by a merely formal ascent to 
that of admiral of the fleet in 1801, and that of lord 
high admiral in 1827. 
See BEFANA, LA. 
See ISLAND OF ST. 
BRANDAN. 
A saint of the Roman Catholic 
church. Legendary writers place him in the third 
century, but critical historians reject him as imagi- 
nary, and regard his history as wholly fabulous. His 
body is said to be at Valence, in Spain; he has an 
arm at Compostella, a jawbone at Astorga, a shoul- 
der at St. Peter’s in Rome, a tooth and a rib at Ven- 
ice, and many other relics, all enormous, at other 
places. In art, he is represented as of gigantic 
stature, and usually as crossing a river with the 
child Jesus on his shoulder, 
Like the great giant Christopher it stands 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous wave, 
Wading far out among the rocks and sands, 
The night-o’ertaken mariner to save. 
Longfellow, The Lighthouse. 

tS" “To this title was attached the beautiful allegory 
of the giant ever in search of the strongest master, whom 
he found at last in the little child that he bore on his 
shoulders over the river. Simplicity soon turned the 
parable into credited fact, and St. Christopher became 
the object of the most eager veneration, especially as 
there had been a real martyr so called, and mentioned in 
the Muzarabic breviary, put to death in Lycia, and whose 
relics were supposed to have been at first at Toledo, and 
afterward at St. Denis. The sight of his image was 
thought to be a protection from sickness, earthquake, 
fire, or flood for the rest of the day, and it was there- 
fore carved out and painted in huge proportions outside 
churches and houses, especially in Italy, Spain, and Ger- 
many.” Yonge. 


St. Distaff. The patron saint of Twelfth Day, in 


some localities. The name occurs in an old ballad, 
entitled ‘‘ Wit a sporting in a pleasant Grove of 
new Fancies. Lond., 1657.” 
“Partly worke and partly play 
You must on St. Distaff’s day; 
Give St. Distaff all the right, 
Then give Christmas-sport good night.” 


St. Fil/o-mé/na. The name of a pseudo-saint of 


the Roman Catholic church, whose worship com- 
menced in the present century. Longfellow has ap- 
plied the name to Florence Nightingale, probably 
from its resemblance to the Greek and Latin Philo- 
mela, a nightingale. 


{7 “In the year 1802, a grave was found in the cem- 
etery of St. Priscilla, by which were the remains of a 
glass vase that had held blood, the indication of the burial 
place of amartyr. The grave was closed by three tiles, 
on which were the following words, painted in red let- 
ters: LYMENA PAXTECUMEFI. There were also rudely 
painted on the tiles two anchors, three darts, a torch, and 
a palm-branch. The inscription had been read by pla- 
cing the first tile after the two others, thus: ‘Pax tecum 
Filymena’— Peace be with thee, Filumena; and Filu- 
mena was adopted as a new saint in the long list of those 
to whom the Roman church has given this title. It was 
supposed, that, in the haste of closing the grave, the tiles 
had been thus misplaced. Thereupon a devout artisan, 
n priest, and a nun, were all severally visited by visions 
of a virgin martyr, who told them the story of Diocle- 
tian’s love for her, of her refusal, and subsequent mar- 
tyrdom; and explained, that, having been once called 
Lumena, she was baptized Filumena, which she ex- 
plained as a daughter of light! Some human remains 
near the stone being dignified as relics of St. Filomena, 


| 
| 











St. George, Chevalier de. 


Saintine (sdn’/ten’). 


St. Lé’on. 


St. Nieh/o-las. 


St. Swith/in, 


*he had directed. 


she was presented to Mugnano, and, on the way, not only 
worked many miracles on her adorers, but actually re- 
paired her own skeleton, and made her hair grow. So 
many wonders are said to have been worked by this 
phantom saint, the mere produce of a blundered inscrip- 
tion, that a book printed at Paris in the year 1847 calls 
her ‘La Thaumaturge du 19me Siecle, and she is by far 
the most fashionable patroncess in the Romish church.” 

Norton. Yonge. 


A name assumed by 
James Francis Edward Stuart, the elder Pretender. 


St. Graal, or San-greal’. (0. Fr. graal, gréal, gra- 


sal, Pr. grazal, from M. Lat. gradalis, gradale, as 
if from a Latin word cratalis, from crater, cratéra, 
a cup.] A vessel made of a single precious stone 
(usually said to be an emerald) from which our Sa- 
vior was supposed to have drunk at the last supper, 
and which was afterward filled with the blood which 
flowed from the wounds with which he was pierced 
at the crucifixion. It is fabled to have been pre- 
served by Joseph of Arimathea, Various mirac- 
ulous properties are attributed to this dish, such 
as the power of prolonging life, preserving chas- 
tity, and the like; and it is a frequent subject of 
allusion in some of the old romances as an object in 
search of which numerous knights-errant, partic- 
ularly those of the Round Table, spent their lives. 
See GRAIL in the Dictionary. 


St. Hilaire, Warco de(mar’ko’ deh sont 0/1éR’), 


A pseudonym of £mile Mare Hilaire, a French 
writer of the present day (b. 1790). 

A pseudonym adopted by Jo- 
seph Xavier Boniface (b. 1797), a popular French 
writer, author of ‘‘ Picciola” and other well-known 
works. 

The title of a novel by William Good- 
win (1756-1836), and the name of its hero, a man 
who becomes possessed of the elixir of life, and the 
secret of the transmutation of metals — acquisitions 
which only bring him misfortunes and much pro- 


tracted misery. 

The patron saint of boys. He is 
said to have been bishop of Myra, and to have died 
in the year 326. The young were universally taught 
to revere him, and the popular fiction which repre- 
sents him as the bearer of presents to children on 
Christmas eve is well known. He is the Santa Claus 
(or Klaus) of the Dutch. 


2°" “ St. Nicholas is said to have supplied three desti- 
tute maidens with marriage portions by secretly leaving 
money at their window, and as his day occurred just be- 
fore Christmas, he thus was made the purveyor of the 
gifts of the season to all children in Flanders and Hol- 
land who put out their shoe or stocking in the confidence 
that Santa Klaus, or Knecht Clobes, as they call him, 
will put in a prize for good conduct before morning. An- 
other legend described the sainf€ as having brought three 
murdered children to life again; and this rendered him 
the patron of boys, especially school-boys.” Yonge. 


| St. Patrick’s Purgatory. The subject and local- 


ity of a legend long famous throughout Europe. The 
scene is laid in Ireland, upon an islet in Lough 
Derg. The punishments undergone here are analo- 
gous to those described by Dante in his ‘‘ Divina Com- 
media.” The interest in this legend and locality 
tended, perhaps, as much as any thing, to fix the 
popular notion of an intermediate state of existence. 
The story was made the subject of a romance in the 
14th century; and, in Spain, in the 17th century, it 
was dramatized by Calderon. See OWAIN, Sik. 
t= ‘‘ Who has not heard of St. Patrick’s Purgatory, 
of its mysterious wonders, and of the crowds of devotees 
who have for ages been attracted by its reputed sanctity? 
There it stands, with its chapels and its toll-houses, and 
thither repair yearly crowds of pious pilgrims, who would 
wash away at once, by a visit to these holy shores, the 
accumulated sins of their lives,”’ Wright. 


Bishop of Winchester, and tutor to 
King Alfred, canonized by the Roman Catholic 
church. He is said to have wrought many miracles, 
the most celebrated being a rain of forty days’ con- 
tinuance, by which he testified his displeasure at 
an attempt of the monks to bury him in the chancel 
of the minster, instead of the open church-yard, as 
Hence the popular superstition, 
that if it rain on St. Swithin’s day (July 15), it will 
rain for forty days thereafter. 


St. Tam/’ma-ny. The name ofan Indian chief, who, 


in the United States, has been popularly canonized 
as a saint, and adopted as the tutelary genius of one 
branch of the Democratic party. Tammany, or 
Tammenund (the name is variously written), was of 
the Delaware nation, and lived probably in the mid- 
dle of the 17th century. He resided in the country 
which is now Delaware until he was of age, when 
he moved beyond the Alleghanies, and settled on 
the banks of the Ohio. He became a chief sa- 
chem of his tribe, and being always a friend of 
the whites, often restrained his warriors from deeds 
of violence. His rule was always discreet, and he 
endeavored to induce his followers to cultivate 
agriculture and the arts of peace, rather than those 
of war. When he became old, he called a coun- 
cil to have a successor appointed, after which the 
residue of his life was spent in retirement; and 
tradition relates that ‘‘ young and old repaired to 
his wigwam to hear him discourse wisdom.” His 
great motto was, ‘‘ Unite in peace for happiness, in 
war for defense.” When and by whom he was first 





BTC. 1587 


styled saint, or by what whim he was chosen to be 
the patron of the Democracy, does not appear. 
W. L. Stone. 

This is the first of May; our shepherds and nymphs are cel~ 
ebrating our glorious St. Zammany’s day. We'll hear the song 
out, and then join in the frolic, and chorus it o’er and o'er 
again. This day shall be devoted to joy and festivity. Old Play. 
: §a~ ‘‘ The Americans sometimes call their tutelar saint 

Tamendy,’ a corruption of the name [Tamenund] of the 
renowned chief here introduced. here are many tradi- 
tions which speak of the character and power of Tain- 
enund.” Cooper. 

Sakhrat (sii-rii’), In the Mohammedan mythol- 
ogy, a sacred stone of which a single grain gives 
miraculous powers to the possessor. This stone is 
of an emerald color, and its reflected light is the 
cause of the tints of the sky, 
Caf. See Mount Car. 

Sa-li/ni-o, A friend to Antonio and Bassanio, in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” 

Si/la-ri/no. A friend to Antonio and Bassanio, in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” 

Salt River. An imaginary river up which defeated 
political parties are supposed to be sent to oblivion. 
[ Cant, U. S.] 

(= “The phrase Zo row up Salt River has its origin 
in the fact that there is a small stream of that name in 
Kentucky, the passage of which is made difficult and 
laborious as well by its tortuous course as by the abun- 
dance of shallows and bars. The real application of the 
phrase is to the unhappy wight who has the task of pro- 
pelling the boat up the stream; but, in political or slang 
usage, itis to those who are rowed up.” J. Inman. 

Sam. A popular synonym in the United States for 
the Know-nothing, or Native American, party. The 
name involves an allusion to Uncle Sam, the com- 
mon personification of the U. 8. government, 

Sam, Dicky. See Dicky Sam. 

Sam, Uncle. See UNCLE SAM. 

Sam/bo. A cant designation of the negro race. 

No race has ever shown such capabilities of adaptation to 
varying soil and circumstances as the negro. Alike to them 
the snows of Canada, the hard, rocky land of New England, 
or the gorgeous profusion of the Southern States. Sambo and 
Cuffey expand under them all. HT, B. Stowe. 

Samian Sage. An appellation bestowed upon Py- 
thagoras (about 584-506 B.C.), one of the most cele- 
brated philosophers of antiquity, who, according to 
received opinion, was a native of Samos. 

Sampson, Dominie. See DOMINIE SAMPSON. 

Sand, Georges (jorj sind, or zhonzh son). A pseu- 
donym of Madame Dudevant, a distinguished 
French authoress of the present day (b. 1804). The 
name ‘*Sand” was assumed in consequence of 
Mme. Dudevant’s friendship for Jules Sandeau, a 
young student, conjointly with whom she wrote her 
first novel, ‘‘ Rose et Blanche,” which was published 
(1832) with ‘* Jules Sand” on the title-page as the 
author’s name. 

San-dal/phon. Inthe Rabbinical system of angel- 
ology, one of three angels who receive the prayers 
of the Israelites and weave crowns from them. 
Longfellow has made this superstition the subject 
of a beautiful poem. 

Sangrado, Doctor (siin-grii/Do). The name of a 
physician in Le Sage’s novel of ‘* Gil Blas,” who 
practices blood-letting as a remedy for all sorts of 
ailments. By Le Sage’s contemporaries, this char- 
acter was generally thought to be intended for the 
celebrated Helvetius. 

I was obliged to send for a physician, who seemed to have 
been a disciple of Sangrado; for he scarce left a drop of blood 
in my body. Smollett. 

Sangreal. See St. GRAAL. ; 

Santa Clams, or Hlaus. (Dutch pron. siin/ti 
klowss.) The Dutch name of St. Nicholas. See 
Sr. NICHOLAS. 

Sar-ma@/ti-a@ (sar-ma/shi-i). The country of the 
Sarmate, a great Slavic people of ancient times, 
dwelling from the Vistula to the Don. It is often 
used in modern poetry as synonymous with Poland. 

O, bloodiest picture in the book of Time! 

Sarmatra fell unwept, without a crime; 

Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 

Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe. Campbell, 

Sa/tan. [Heb., anadversary.] One of the names of 
the Devil, and that by which in the Bible, in poetry, 
and in popular legends, he is often designated. 
Those medieval writers who reckoned nine kinds 
of demons, placed Satan at the head of the fifth 
rank, which consisted of cozeners, as magicians and 
witches. Wierus makes him leader of the opposi- 
tion in the infernal empire, of which Beelzebub was 
considered the sovereign. 

427 ‘The legendary Satan is a being wholly distinct 
from the theological Lucifer. He is never ennobled by the 
sullen dignity of the fallen angel. No traces of celestial 
origin are to be discovered on his brow. He is not a rebel- 
lious zon who was once clothed in radiance; but he is 
the fiend, the enemy, evil from all time past in his very 
essence, foul and degraded, cowardly and impure: his 
rage is oftenest impotent, unless his cunning can assist 
his power. Equally dramatic and poetical is the part 
allotted to Satan in those ancient romances of religion, 
‘The Lives of the Saints.’ But in the conception of the 
legendary Satan, the belief in his might melts into the 
ideal of his character. Amidst clouds of infernal vapor 
he develops his form, half in allegory, and half with spir- 
itual reality, and his horns, his tail, his saucer eyes, his 
claws, his taunts, his wiles, his malice, all bear witness 
to the simultaneous, yet contradictory, impressions to 
which the hagiologist is compelled to yield.” Palgrave. 
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te ‘Milton has carefully marked in his Satan the 
intense selfishness, the alcohol of egotism, which would 
rather reign in hell than serve in heaven. To place this 
lust of self in opposition to denial of self, or duty, and to 
show what exertions it would make, and what pains en- 
dure, to accomplish its end, is Milton’s particular object 
in the character of Satan. But around this character he 
has thrown a singularity of daring, a grandeur of suffer- 
ance, and a ruined splendor, which constitute the very 
height of poetic sublimity.”’ Coleridge. 


Satanic School, The. <A name often given to a 
class of writers whose productions are thought to 
be characterized by an impatience of all restraint, a 
disgust at the whole constitution of society, an impas- 
sioned and extravagant strain of sentimentality, and 
a presumptuous scorn of all moral rules, as well as 
of the holiest truths of religion. Southey, in the 
preface to his ‘‘ Vision of Judgment,” was the first 
to use this degrading appellation. Of the writers 
who have been included under it, Byron, Shelley, 
Moore, Bulwer, Rousseau, Victor Hugo, Paul de 
Kock, and Georges Sand, are the most prominent, 
(t= ‘Immoral writers, . . . men of diseased hearts and 
depraved imaginations, who, forming a system of opin- 
jons to suit their own unhappy course of conduct, have 
rebelled against the holiest ordinances of human society, 
and, hating that revealed religion, which, with all their 
efforts and bravadoes, they are unable entirely to disbe- 
lieve, labor to make others as miserable as themselves by 
infecting them with a moral virus that eats into the soul. 
The school which they have set up may properly be called 
the Satanic School; for, though their productions breathe 
the spirit of Belial in their lascivious parts, and the spirit 
of Moloch in their loathsome images of atrocities and hor- 
rors, which they delight to represent, they are more es- 
pecially characterized by a Satanic spirit of pride and 
audacious impiety which still betrays the wretched feel- 
ing of hopelessness wherewith it is allied.” Southey. 
Sit/y-rane, Sir. A knight, in Spenser’s ‘‘ Faéry 
Queen,” who helps Una escape from the satyrs who 
rescued her from the lust of Archimago. 
Siiun/ders, Clerk. The hero of a Scottish ballad, 
which may be found in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border,” and in Aytoun’s 
“Ballads of Scotland.” 
Siiun/ders, Richard. <A feigned name under 
which Dr. Franklin, in 1732, commenced the publi- 
eation of an Almanac,— commonly called ‘‘ Poor 
Richard’s Almanac,” — of which the distinguishing 
feature was a series of maxims of prudence and in- 
dustry in the form of proverbs, 


t=" “T endeavored to make it both entertaining and 
useful. And observing that it was generally read, 
scarce any neighborhood in the province being without it, 
I considered it as a proper vehicle for conveying instruc- 
tion among the common people, who bought scarcely any 
other books. I therefore filled all the little spaces that 
occurred between the remarkable days in the calendar 
with proverbial sentences, chiefly such as inculcated 
industry and frugality as the means of procuring wealth, 
and thereby securing virtue; it being more difficult for 
a man in want to act always honestly, as, to use here 
one of those proverbs, ‘It is hard for an empty sack 
to stand upright.’ These proverbs, which contained the 
wisdom of many ages and nations, I assembled and 
formed into a connected discourse prefixed to the alma- 
nac of 1757, as the harangue of a wise old man to the 
people attending an auction. The bringing all these scat- 
tered counsels thus into a focus, enabled them to make 
greater impression. The piece, being universally ap- 
proved, was copied in all the newspapers of the Amer- 
ican continent; reprinted in Britain, on a large sheet of 
paper, to be stuck up in houses; two translations were 
made of it in France, and great numbers bought by the 
clergy and gentry, to distribute gratis among their poor 
parishioners and tenants. In Pennsylvania, as it dis- 
couraged useless expense in foreign superfluities, some 
thought it had its share of influence in producing that 


growing plenty of money which was observable for sey- | 


eral years after its publication.” Franklin's Autobiog. 


Saw/’ney. A sportive designation applied by the. 


English to the Scotch. Itisa corruption of Sandie, 
the Scottish abbreviation of Alexander. 

I muse how any man can say that the Scotch, as a people, 
are deficient in humor! Why, Sawney has a humor of his 
own 60 strong and irrepressible that it broke out all the stronger 
in spite of worldly thrift, kirk-session, oes and lec- 
tures. Llartley Coleridge. 


Saxon Switzerland, The. A name commonly 


given to the mountainous region of the kingdom of | 


Saxony south-east of Dresden. Although the 
scenery is highly picturesque, its mountains are of 
no great clevation, the highest not haying an eleva- 
tion of more than 2000 feet. 

Sean/di-na'vi-a. The classic name of the great 
peninsula of North Europe, consisting of Sweden 
and Norway ; — often used in modern poetry. 
Scapino (ski-pee/no), or Scapin (skii/pin’). 
[From Ital. scappino, a sock, or short stocking. ] 

1. A mask on the Italian stage ; — represented as 
a cunning and knavish servant of Gratiano, the lo- 
quacious and pedantic Bolognese doctor. 

2. A valet in Moliere’s comedy, ‘“ Les Fourberies 
de Scapin.” 

Both were angry, and a war began, in which Frederick 
stooped to the part of Harpagon, and Voltaire to that of Sca- 
pin. Macaulay. 
Sear’a-mouch’, 
Scarlet, Will. 
Hood, as appears from an old ballad. 

“TY have heard talk of Robin Hood, 


Derry, derry, derry down; 
And of brave Little John, 


See in the Dictionary. 


One of the companions of Robin |. 





Scarlet Woman, The, 


Scheherezade, Queen (sha-ha/ra-zii/da). 


Se0/ti-@ (sko/shi-a). 


Scottish H0/garth, The. 


Scottish H0o’/mer, The. 


Sert-blé'rus, €or-ne'léi-us. 


Second Au-gts/tine. 


Self-denying Ordinance. 


Se-mir/a-mis of the North, The. 


¥ 


Of Friar Tuck, and Will Scarlet, 
Stokesby, and Maid Marian. 
Hey down.” 

In the controversial wri- 
tings of the Protestants, a common designation of 
the church of Rome, intended to symbolize its vices 
and corruptions. ‘The allusion is to the description 
contained in Revelation, chap. xvi. 1-6. 

The 


fictitious relater of the stories in the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.” The sultan of the Indies, 
exasperated by the infidelity of his wife, resolves to 
espouse a new sultana every evening, and to stran- 
gle her in the morning, to prevent the accidents of 
the day. At length, Scheherezade, the daughter of 
the vizier, solicits the hand of this indulgent bride- 
groom, interrupts the progress of these frequent 
and sanguiuary nuptials, and saves her own life, by 
the relation of tales in which she awakens and sus- 
pends the sultan’s curiosity night after night, till he 
at length repents of his yow, and recalls it. 

If we may borrow another illustration from Queen Schehe- 
rezade, we would compare the writers of this school to the 
jewelers who were employed to complete the unfinished win- 
dow of the palace of Aladdin. Macaulay. 


Schlemih!, Peter (shla/mél). The title of a little 


work by Chamisso (1781-1838), and the name of its 
hero, a man who loses his own shadow. The name 
has become a by-word for any poor, silly, and un- 
fortunate fellow. 

A modern Latin name of 
Scotland, often used by the poets. It was formerly, 
and for a long time, applied to Ireland. 

A. title given by the 
Italians to David Allan (1744-1796), whose skill as 
an artist lay in depicting the familiar and the hu- 
morous. 

A title given by his liter- 
ary friends to William Wilkie (1721-1772), author of 
“'The Epigoniad.” 


Scottish S6l/o-mon, The. James VI, of Scotland 


and I. of England. See SOLOMON OF ENGLAND. 


Scourge of God. A title often given to Attila, 


king of the Huns, and the most formidable of the 
invaders of the Roman empire. 


(= ‘He was the son of Mundzuk, and, with his 
brother Bleda, ... attained, in A. D. 434, to the sover- 
eignty of all the northern tribes between the frontier of 
Gaul and the frontier of China, and to the command of 
an army of 500,000 barbarians. In this position, partly 
from the real terror it inspired, partly from his own en- 
deavors to invest himself, in the eyes of Christendom, 
with the dreadful character of the predicted Antichrist, 
and in the eyes of his own countrymen with the invin- 
eible attributes attendant on the possessor of the mirac- 
ulous sword of the Scythian god of war, he gradually 
concentrated on himSelf the awe and fear of the whole 
ancient world, which ultimately expressed itself by affix- 
ing to his name the well-known epithet of the ‘ Scourge 
of God.’ The word seems to have been used generally 
at the time to denote the barbarian invaders; but it is not 
directly applied to Attila in any author prior to the Hun- 
garian Chronicles, which first relate the story of his re- 
ceiving the name from a hermit in Gaul. The earliest 
contemporary approaches to it are in a passage in Isi- 
dore’s Chronicle speaking of the IIuns as ‘ Virga Dei,’ and 
in an inscription at Aquileia, written a short time before 
the siege in 451, in which they are described as ‘immi- 
nentia peccatorum flagella.’ ” A, P. Stanley. 


The name of the 
father of Martinus Scriblerus. 


Sert-blé/rus, War-tt!’nus, A celebrated person- 


age whose imaginary history is related in the satir- 
ical ‘‘ Memoirs of the Extraordinary Life, Works, 
and Discoveries of Martinus Scriblerus,” usually 
published in Pope’s works, but chiefly, if not whol- 
ly, written by Arbuthnot, The design of this work, 
as stated by Pope, is to ridicule all the false tastes 
in learning, under the character of a man of ca- 
pacity, that had dipped into every art and science, 
but injudiciously in each, 

Being a world-schoolmaster (and, indeed, a Martinus Scri- 


blerus, as we here find, more ways than one), this was not 
strange in him. Carlyle. 


Search, Edward, A pseudonym under which 


Abraham Tucker (1705-1774), an English metaphy- 
sician, published his ‘‘ Light of Nature Pursued.” 


Se-cés/si-a (se-stsh/i-A). A popular collective name 


applied to the States claiming to have seceded from 
the American Union, in 1860-1. 

A title given to St. Thomas 
Aquinas by his admiring scholars. See ANGELIC 
Doctor. 

In English history, 
the name given to an act or resolution of the Long 
Parliament, — passed Dec. 9, 1644, by which the 
members bound themselves not to accept certain ex- 
ecutive offices, particularly commands in the army, 
1. A name 
often givento Margaret (1353-1412), daughter of Wal- 
demar III., King of Denmark. By the death of her fa- 
ther and of her son, his successor, she became Queen 
of Denmark; and, by the death of her husband, 
Haco VIII., King of Norway, she succeeded to the 
throne of that kingdom also. She then turned her 
arms against Albert, King of Sweden, who was un- 
popular with his subjects, defeated him, and made 
bim prisoner, upon which she was acknowledged 
Queen of Sweden. The Swedes have always exe- 
crated her memory, and her political conduct, in 
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her transactions with that nation, was undeniably 
marked by violence and duplicity. — ‘ 

2. Atitle given to Catharine Il., Empress of Rus- 
sia (1729-1796), a powerful sovereign, who adminis- 
tered with great energy the internal affairs of the 
empire, while carrying on extensive and important 
wars with other nations. 


Sentry, Captain. One of the members of the fic- 


titious club under whose auspices and superintend- 
ence ‘The Spectator” was professedly issued. 


Seraphic Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Seraphicus.] An 


Seraphic Saint. 


appellation given to St. Bonaventura (1221-1274), an 
Italian scholastic theologian of the order of Fran- 
ciscans, and one of the most eminent of Roman 
Catholic divines. He was so called on account of 
the religious fervor of his style. Dante places him 
among the saints in his ‘‘ Paradiso,” and in 1587 he 
was ranked by Sixtus V. as the sixth of the great 
doctors of the church. His own order is as proud 
of him as the Dominicans are of Thomas Aquinas. 
An appellation bestowed upon 
St. Francis @ Assisi (1182-1226), founder of the order 
of Franciscans. 


Servant of the Servants of God. A style or 


Sét/e-bis. 


Seven Champions of Christendom, 


Seven Cities, Island of. 


Seven-hilled City, The. 


appellation assumed by Pope Gregory I. (544-604) 
in his letters, and retained by his successors. By 
‘the servants of God” the bishops are intended. 
The supposed deity of Sycorax, in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest.” 
His art is of such power, 
It would control my dam’s god Setebos. Shak. 
{= Shakespeare did not invent this false god; he had 
tound him in the travels of his time, in which he is men- 
tioned as a deity of the Patagonians—an evidence that 
Shakespeare had been reading books of American dis- 
covery before he wrote ‘t The Tempest.” 
The giants, when they found themselves fettered, roared 
like bulls, and cried upon Setebos to help them. 
Eden’s Hist. of Travayle. 
St. 
George, the patron saint of England; St. Denis, 
of France; St. James, of Spain; St. Anthony, of 
Italy ; St. Andrew, of Scotland ; St. Patrick, of 
Ireland; and St. David, of Wales. They are often 
alluded to by old writers. ‘‘The Famous History 
of the Seven Champions of Christendom” is the 
work of Richard Johnson, a ballad-maker of some 
note at the end of the 16th and the beginning of the 
17th centuries. ‘ 
See ISLAND OF SEVEN 
CITIES. 
One of the names by 
which Rome has for many ages been designated. It 
was originally built upon seven hills, several of 
which have, in course of time, so far disappeared, 
that they are now hardly recognizable. 


Seven Sages. 1. See SEVEN WISE MEN OF GREECE. 


Seven Sleepers. 


2. Characters in an ancient English metrical ro- 
mance haying this appellation for its title. 


{27 A young Roman prince having rejected improper 

advances made by his step-mother, the latter falsely 
accuses him of having attempted to offer her violence, 
and persuades her husband to order his death; but the 
prince’s instructors, the Seven Sages, preserve his life by 
each telling the emperor, his father, on successive days, 
a story which as often induces him to delay the execu- 
tion, though each night the queen counteracts the effect 
they have produced by telling a story which changes her 
husband’s mind. At the end of seven days, the prince, 
who has all the while abstained from speaking, in obe- 
dience to information obtained by consulting the stars, 
tells a story which leads his father to have the queen 
brought to judgment and put to death. The romance of 
the Seven Sages is of great antiquity, and probably of 
Indian origin. Versions exist in Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, German, and other languages. In Eng- 
lish there are two metrical versions, and also one in the 
humble form of a chap-book, under the title of ** The 
Seven Wise Masters.” 
According to a yery widely dif- 
fused legend of early Christianity, seven noble 
youths of Ephesus, in the time of the Decian per- 
secution, who, haying fled to a certain cavern for 
refuge, and having been pursued, discovered, and 
walled in for a cruel death, were made to fall 
asleep, and in that state were miraculously kept for 
almost two centuries. Their names are traditionally 
said to have been Maximian, Malchus, Martinian, 
Denis, John, Serapion, and Constantine. The 
church has consecrated the 27th of June to their 
memory. The Koran relates the tale of the Seven 
Sleepers,— deriving it probably from the same 
source as the Christian legend, — and declares that 
out of respect for them the sun altered his course 
twice a day that he might shine into the cavern. 

Here, however, we gladly recall to mind that once we saw 
him laugh; once only; perhaps it was the first and last time 


in his life; but then such a peal of laughter—enough to have 
awakened the Seven Sleepers ! Carlyle. 


( By the Seven Sleepers are commonly understood 
Seven Christians of the third century of our era who were 
put to death for the faith of Jesus Christ. The event 
happened at Ephesus, in Asia Minor, in the reign of the 
emperor Decius. More than two centuries after, 
toward the year 479 of our era, their bodies having been 
found in a cavern where they had been inclosed, they 
were taken out, and exposed to the veneration of the 
faithful. The legend, in speaking of their death, said, 
following the usual form, that they had fallen asleep in 
the Lord. The vulgar took occasion thence to say that 
these holy martyrs were not dead; that they had been 
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Seven Wise Masters. 
Seven Wise Men of Greece. 


Seven Wonders of the World, The. 


Sganarelle (sgi/nii/rtl’). 


Shii/ton, Sir Piér/cie. 


Shallow. 


4 and cust-alorum in Shallow’s time. 


OF THE NOTED NAMES OF FICTION,. ETC. 


hid in the cavern, where they had fallen asleep; and that 
they at last awoke, to the great astonishment of the spec- 
tators. Such is the origin of the legend of the Seven 
Sleepers. At Ephesus, the spot is still shown where this 
pretended miracle took place. As adog had accompanied 
these seven martyrs into their retreat, he has been made 
to share the celebrity of his masters, and is fabled to have 
remained standing all the time they slept, without eating 
or drinking, being wholly occupied with guarding their 
persons. The Persians celebrate annually the feast of 
the Seven Sleepers, and their names are regarded as 
powerful talismans against the decrees of fate. Their 
dog has not been forgotten, and, to recompense him for 
his zeal, he has been intrusted with the care of letters 
missive and correspondences, and admitted to paradise 
with the ram which Abraham sacrificed in place of his 
son, with the ass of Balaam, with the ass upon which our 
Lord entered Jerusalem upon the day of palms, and with 
the mare upon which Mohammed mounted miraculously 
to heaven.” Reinaud. 
See SEVEN SAGEs, No. 2. 
A number of men 
among the Greeks of the 6th century, B.C., dis- 
tinguished for their practical sagacity and their wise 
maxims or principles of life. Their names are vari- 
ously given; but those most generally admitted to 
the honor are Solon, Chilo, Pittacus, Bias, Periander 
(in place of whom some give Epimenides), Cleobu- 
lus, and Thales. They were the authors of the 
celebrated mottoes inscribed in later days in the 
Delphian temple : Know thyself (Solon) ; Con- 
sider the end (Chilo); Know thy opportunity (Lit- 
tacus); Most men are bad (Bias); Nothing is im- 
possible to industry (Periander) ; Avoid excess 
(Cleobulus); Suretyship is the precursor of ruin 
( Thales). 

A name 
given to seven very remarkable objects of the an- 
cient world, which have been variously enumerated. 
The following classification is the one most gen- 
erally received: 1. The Pyramids of Egypt; 2. 
The Pharos of Alexandria; 3. The walls and hang- 
ing gardens of Babylon; 4, The temple of Diana at 
Ephesus; 5. The statue of the Olympian Jupiter; 
6. The Mausoleum of Artemisia; 7. ‘The Colossus 
of Rhodes. 

The hero of Molitre’s 
comedy, ‘‘ Le Mariage Forcé.” He is represented 
as a humorist of fifty-three or four, having a mind 
to marry a fashionable young woman, but feeling 
some instinctive doubts and scruples, consults sey- 
eral of his friends upon this momentous question. 
Receiving no satisfactory counsel, and not much 
pleased with the proceedings of his bride elect, he 
at last determines to give up his engagement, but is 
cudgeled into compliance by the brother of his in- 
tended. 

A. fantastical character 
in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Monastery,” drawn in imi- 
tation of the pedantic courtiers of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, and made to talk in the unnatural and high- 
flown style which Lyly rendered fashionable by his 
“ Euphues.” 

His (Johnson’s] speech, like Sir Piercie Shafton’s euphuistic 
eloquence, bewrayed him under every disguise. Macaulay. 
A country justice, in Shakespeare’s 
** Merry Wives of Windsor,” and in the Second Part 
of ‘‘ King Henry the Fourth.” 

A nurse of this century is as wise as a justice of the quorum 
Macaulay. 


Shin/dy, Tristram. The nominal hero of Sterne’s 


Shan/dy, Mrs. 


Shin/dy, Walter. 


novel, ‘*The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shan- 
dy, Gent.” 

The mother of Tristram Shandy, 
in Sterne’s novel of this name. She is the ideal of 
nonentity, a character profoundly individual from 
its very absence of individuality. 

The name of Tristram Shan- 
dy’s father, in Sterne’s novel of this name, 

The project of mending a bad world, by teaching people to 
give new names to old things, reminds us of Walter Shandy’s 
scheme for compensating the loss of his son's nose by christen- 
ing him Trismegistus. Macaulay. 

(S- “He [Sterne]... supposed in Mr. Shandy a man 
of an active and metaphysical, but at the same time a 
whimsical, cast of mind, whom too much and too miscel- 
laneous learning had brought within a step or two of mad- 
ness, and who acted, in the ordinary affairs of life, upon 
the absurd theories adopted by the pedants of past ages. 
He is most admirably contrasted with his wife, well de- 
seribed as a good lady of the poco-curante school, who 
neither obstructed the progress of her husband's hobby- 
horse (to use a phrase which Sterne had rendered clas- 
sical, nor could be prevailed upon to spare him the least 
admiration for the grace and dexterity with which he 
managed it.” W. Scott. 


Sharp, Becky. A female sharper, whois a promi- 


Shepherd Lord, The. 


nent character in Thackeray’s ‘* Vanity Fair; ”’ — 
distinguished by her intriguing disposition, her self- 
ishness, good-humor, energy, perseverance, clever- 
ness, and utter want of heart and moral principle. 
With Becky Sharp, wethink we could be good if we had 
five thousand a-year. Bayne. 
Lord Henry Clifford (d. 
1523), of the English house of Lancaster, and the 
hero of much legendary narration. To save him 
from the vengeance of the victorious York party, 
his mother put him in charge of a shepherd, to be 
brought up as oneof his own children. Afterward, 
on the accession of Henry VII., being then at the 
age of thirty-one years, he was restored to his birth- 
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Shepherd of Banbury. 


Short-lived Administration. 


Sicilian Vespers. 


Sick Man of the East, 


Siegfried (seeG’freet). 





Silence. 


Silent Sister, The. 


Sil/u-rist, The. 


Silverpen. 


right and possessions. In the ‘‘ White Doe of Ryl- 
stone,” Wordsworth speaks of 
“The gracious fairy 

Who loved the Shepherd Lord to meet 

In his wanderings solitary.” 
The ostensible author 
of a work entitled ‘‘The Shepherd of Banbury’s 
Rules to judge of the Changes of Weather, ground- 
ed on Forty Years’ Experience, &c. By John Clar- 
idge, Shepherd,” 8vo., 1744, and reprinted in 1827. 
It is a work of great popularity among the English 
poor, and is attributed to Dr. John Campbell, au- 
thor of “* A Political Survey of Britain.” It is 
mostly « vompilation from ‘‘ A Rational Survey of 
the Weather,” by John Pointer, Rector of Slapton 
in Northamptonshire, 
In English his- 
tory, a name popularly given to an administration 


' formed by the Hon, William Pulteney, which ex- 


pired on the 12th of February, 1746, two days after 
its partial formation. It was also called, in derision, 
the ‘ Long-lived Administration.” 


Shy’/lick. A sordid, avaricious, revengeful Jew, in 


Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” See PoRTIA, 
A name given in history to the 
massacre of the French which occurred at Paler- 
mo, in Sicily, March 12, 1282, at the hour of vespers 
on Easter Monday, in which great numbers, inelud- 
ing women and children, were slain. 

A name popularly given 
to the Turkish empire, which, under Soliman the 
Magnificent (1495-1566), reached the summit of its 
prosperity, and has ever since steadily declined. At 
the present day, Turkey is mainly indebted for its 
existence to the support of foreign powers. 

(= The expression, ** Sick Man,” as applied to Turkey, 
originated with the emperor Nicholas of Russia. He is 
represented to have said to Sir George Seymour, the Brit- 
ish chargé d'affaires, in a conversation at St. Petersburg, 
on the llth of January, 184, ‘‘ We have on our hands a 
sick man, avery sick man. It willbe a great misfortune, 
I tell you frankly, if, one of these days, he should happen 
to die before the necessary arrangements are all made, 
But this is not the time to speak to you of that.” The 
conversation then broke off, but was renewed on the 14th 
of the same month, when the emperor observed, ‘* Tur- 
key, in the condition which I have described, has by de- 
grees fallen into such a state of decrepitude, that, as I 
told you the other night, eager as we all are for the pro- 
longed existence of the man (and that I am as desirous 
as you can be for the continuance of his life, I beg you to 
believe), he may suddenly die upon our hands.” And 
again, at another interview, on the 2Ist inst.: ‘I think 
your government does not well understand my object. I 
am not so eager to determine what shall be done when 
the sick man dies, as I am to determine with England 
what shall not be done upon that event taking place. ... 
I repeat to you that the sick man is dying; and we can 
never allow such an event to take us by surprise. We 
must come to some understanding.” (Annwal Register 
for 1853, p. 248, e¢ sey.) The minutes of Sir George Sey- 
mour’s conversations with the emperor having been laid 
before Parliament by the English ministry in the course 
of the debates that immediately preceded the declaration 
of war against Russia, the expressive appellation, ‘t Sick 
Man of the East,” was caught up and circulated by the 
press till it has become an established national sobriquet. 


Sid/ro-phel. <A poetical name given by Butler, in 


his ‘‘ Hudibras,” to William Lilly, a distinguished 
astrologer of the 17th century. Some, however, 
have supposed that under this name Butler intend- 
ed to refer to Sir Paul Neal. 

The hero of various Scan- 
dinavian and Teutonic legends, particularly of the 
old German epic poem, the ‘‘ Nibelungen Lied.” He 
can not easily be identified with any historical per- 
sonage. He is represented as having slain a drag- 
on, vanquished the ancient fabulous royal race of 
the Nibelungeu, and taken away their immense 
treasures of gold and gems. He wooes, and finally 
wins, the beautiful Chriemhild, but is treacherously 
killed by the fierce and covetous Hagen, who seeks 
the treasures of the Nibelungen, and who skillfully 
draws from Chriemhild the secret of the spot where 
alone Siegfried is mortal, and fatally plunges a 
lance between his shoulders in a royal chase, 

t=- “In this colossal figure are combined what Greece 
divided, —heroie strength and the passion for travel, — 
Achilles and Ulysses.” Michelet, Trans. 
A country justice, in the Second Part of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King Henry IV.” 

A name given to Trinity 
College, Dublin, on account of the little influence it 
exerts in proportion to its resources. 

Trinity College itself held its ground and grew wealthy only 
to deserve the name of'the Silent Sister, while its great endow- 
ments served effectually to indemnify it against the necessity 
of conforming to the conditions under which alone its exam- 
ple could be useful to the whole nation. Goldwin Smith. 


Neither Oxford nor Cambridge, I am certain, would blush 
to own my labors in this department [classic criticism and 
exegesis], and yet I was an alumnus of her whom they used 
to style the Silent Sister. Keightley. 
Henry Vaughan (1621-1695), a 
British poet of some note ;—so called because born 
among the Silures, or people of South Wales. 

A nom de plume adopted by Eliza 
Meteyard (b. 1824), an English authoress. It was 
originally bestowed upon her by Douglas Jerrold. 


Silver-tongued, The, Anepithet applied to Wil- 


liam Bateg (1625-1699), an eminent Puritan divine, 
reckoned the politest writer, if not the best scholar, 
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of the whole body of ministers who retired from 
the church in 1662, on the passage of the Act of 
Uniformity, and formed what is sometimes called 
the ‘‘ Dissenting Interest.” 

Sil/vi-A. The name of a lady beloved by Valentine, 
in Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 
Simple. A servant to Slender, in Shakespeare’s 

“Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
Simple Simon. The subject of a well-known pop- 
ular tale of early and unknown authorship. 

(2@7~ “‘‘ Simple Simon’s misfortunes’ are such as are 
incident to all the human race, since they arose ‘ from his 
wife Margery’s cruelty, which began the very morning 
after their marriage,’ and we therefore do not know 
whether it is necessary to seek out for a Teutonic or 
Northern original for this once popular book.” Quar. Rev. 


Sind/bad the Sailor, A characterin the “‘ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments,” in which is related the 
story of his strange voyages and wonderful adven- 
tures. See OLD MAN OF THE SEA. 

Single-speech Ham /il-ton. A by-name given to 
William Gerard Hamilton (1729-1796), an English 
statesman. 

(3 “It was on this night [November 13, 1755] that 
Gerard Hamilton delivered that single speech from which 
his nickname was derived. His eloquence threw into the 
shade every orator except Pitt, who declaimed against 
the subsidies for an hour and a half with extraordinary 
energy and effect.” Macaulay. 

(cs ‘‘ The preceding generation had greatly esteemed 
the man called ‘ Single-speech Hamilton;’ not at all for 
the speech (which, though good, very few people had 
read), but entirely for the supposed fact that he had 
exhausted himself in that one speech, and had become 
physically incapable of making a second: so that after- 
ward, when he really did make a second, every body was 
incredulous; until, the thing being past denial, naturally 
the world was disgusted, and most people dropped his 
acquaintance.” De (Quincey. 


Singular Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Singularis.] A 
title given to William Occam (or Ockham), a cele- 
brated English scholastic philosopher of the latter 
part of the 13th and beginning of the 14th centuries. 

Sir Oracle. See ORACLE, SIR. 

Skinners, A name assumed by a predatory band, 
in the Revolutionary war, who, professing alle- 
giance to the American cause, but influenced by a 
desire to plunder, roamed over the ‘‘ neutral ground” 
lying between the hostile armies, robbing those who 
refused to take the oath of fidelity. 

Slaw/ken-bér/Si-tis. The name of an imaginary 
author quoted and referred to in Sterne’s ‘ Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent.” 

No nose can be justly amputated by the public, not even 
the nose of Slawkenbergius himself. Carlyle. 

Sleek, Aminadab. A character in the comedy of 
“The Serious Family,” by Morris Barnett. 

Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. [Fr. La Belle 
au Bois dormant, Ger. Dornréschen.| The heroine 
of a celebrated nursery tale, which relates how a 
princess was shut up by fairy enchantment, to sleep 
a hundred years in a castle, around which sprung 
up adense, impenetrable wood, and how, at the ex- 
piration of the appointed time, she was delivered 
from her imprisonment and her trance by a gallant 
young prince, before whom the forest opened itself 
to afford him passage. Grimm derives this popular 
and widely diffused tale from the old northern my- 
thology, and finds its prototype in the sleeping Brune- 
hild, and her awakening and deliverance by Sigurd. 

Slender. A character in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” 

t= ‘In this play the English gentleman, in age and 
youth, is brought upon the stage, slightly caricatured in 
Shallow, and far more so in Slender. The latter, indeed, 
is a perfect satire, and, [ think, was so intended, on the 
brilliant youth of the provinces, such as we may believe 
it to have been before the introduction of newspapers and 
turnpike roads; awkward and boobyish among civil peo- 
ple, but at home in rude sports, and proud of exploits at 
which the town would laugh, yet, perhaps, with more 
courage and good-nature than the laughers.” Hallam. 

(a “ Slender and Sir Andrew Aguecheek are fools, 
troubled with an uneasy consciousness of their folly, 
which, in the Jatter, produces a most edifying meekness 
and docility, and, in the former, awkwardness, obstinacy, 
and confusion.” Macaulay. 


Slick, Sam. The title and hero of various humor- 
ous narratives, illustrating and exaggerating the pe- 
culiarities of the Yankee character and dialect, 
written by Judge Thomas C, Haliburton, of Nova 
Scotia. Sam Slick is represented as a Yankee 
clockmaker and peddler, full of quaint drollery, un- 
sophisticated wit, knowledge of human nature, and 
aptitude in the use of what he calls ‘‘ soft sawder.” 

Slop, Dr. The name of acholeric and uncharitable 
physician in Sterne’s novel, ‘‘The Life and Opin- 
ions of Tristram Shandy, Gent.” 

Slough of Despond. In Bunyan’s ‘“ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” a deep bog into which Christian falls, 
and from which Help extricates him. 

(ar- “The name of the slough was Despond. Here 
therefore, they wallowed for a time, and Christian, be- 
cause of the burden that was on his back, began to sink 
into the mire. This miry slough is such a place as can 
not be mended; itis the descent whither the scum and 
filth that attends conviction for sin doth continually run, 
and therefore it is called the Slough of Despond, for still, 
as the sinner is awakened about his lost condition, there 
arise in his soul many fears, and doubts, and discour- 
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aging apprehensions, which all of them get together, and 
settle in this place, and this is the reason of the badness 
of this ground.” Bunyan. 

Sly, Christopher. A tinker, in the Induction to 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew.” 

Smee-t¥m/nu-is. The title of a celebrated pam- 
phlet containing an attack upon episcopacy, pub- 
lished in 1641. This work was written by five Pres- 
byterian divines, and the title was formed from the 
initial letters of their names— Stephen Marshall, 
Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew New- 
comen, and William Spurstow. [Written also, but 
improperly, Smectymnus. | : 

Smel-ftin’/gus. A name given by Sterne to Smol- 
lett, who, in 1766, published a volume of ‘ Travels 
through France and Italy,” filled with illiberal and 
splenetic observations upon the institutions and 
customs of the countries he visited. Thenickname 
—the composition of which is obvious — became 
exceedingly popular in England, much to the an- 
noyance of Smollett. 

The lamented Smelfungus traveled from Boulogne to Paris 
—from Paris to Rome—and so on; but he set out with the 
spleen and jaundice, and every object he passed by was dis- 
colored or distorted. Ile wrote an account of them, but ’twas 
nothing but the account of his miserable feelings. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey. 

Smike. <A broken-spirited protégé of Nicholas 
Nickleby, in Dickens’s novel of this name. 

Smoky City. A name sometimes given to Pitts- 
burg, an important manufacturing city of Pennsyl- 
vania. Theuse of bituminous coal occasions dense 
volumes of smoke to fill the air in and around the 
place, soiling the garments of passengers, and giy- 
ing the buildings a dark and sooty appearance. 

Sm6lkin, or SmiVkin. The name of a fiend or 
evil spirit mentioned in Shakespeare’s tragedy of 
“ King Lear,” a. iii., sc.4. See FLIBBERTIGIBBET. 

Sneak, Jerry. The name of a noted character in 
Foote’s farce, ‘* The Mayor of Garratt.” 

From Lucifer to Jerry Sneak there is not an aspect of evil, 
imperfection, and littleness which can elude the light of hu- 
mor, or the lightning of wit. EL. P. Whipple. 

Sneer. A carping character in Sheridan’s ‘ Critic,” 
with just wit enough to make him mischievous. 

Sneerwell, Lady. A character in Sheridan’s 
‘ School for Scandal,” given to gossip and slander, 

Snid’/grass, Augustus. One of the Pickwick 
Club in Dickens’s novel, ‘‘ The Pickwick Papers; ” 
a sort of poetic nonentity. 

Snout. A tinker, in Shakespeare’s ‘* Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream.” 

Snug. A joiner, in Shakespeare’s “ Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream,” who takes part in the Interlude. 

The jest is as flat and dullas that of Snug the joiner, when 
he acts the lion barefaced. IV. Scott. 

Sofronia (so-fro/ne-i). A young Christian of Je- 
rusalem, who is the heroine of one of the most touch- 
ing episodes in Tasso’s ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered,” 

Solar City. See CITy OF THE SUN. 

Soldiers’ Friend. A surname popularly given in 
England to Frederick, Duke of York (1763-1827), 
the second son of George III., and commander of 
the British troops in the Low Countries at the period 
of the French Revolution. It was through his ex- 
ertions that the system of favoritism was abolished, 
and political opinions were no longer made a ground 
of preferment. In 1814, he was publicly thanked 
by Parliament for his excellent administration of 
the army. 

Solemn Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Solemnis.] An hon- 
orary appellation given by the Sorbonne to Henry 
Goethals (1227-1293), an eminent schoolman who 
was a member of that famous theological faculty. 

Solid Doctor. A title conferred upon Richard Mid- 
dleton (d. 1304), an English theologian of the order 
of the Cordeliers, so called from his extensive learn- 
ing. See PROFOUND DocrTor. 

So-limus. Duke of Ephesus, in Shakespeare’s 
“Comedy of Errors.” 

Solomon of England, The. 1. An appellation 
bestowed upon Henry VII. (1457-1509), first of the 
Tudor kings of England, whose reign, conducted 
upon pacific principles, was, upon the whole, bene- 
ficial to his country, and gave an opportunity for 
the nation to flourish by the development of its in- 
ternal resources, 

2. The same title has been satirically awarded to 
James I. (1566-1625), on account of his pedantry 
and puerility. Buchanan, his instructor, said that 
he “made him a pedant because he could make 
nothing.else of him.” 

Solomon of France, The. 1. An appellation 
conferred upon Charles V. (1836-13380), King of 
France. He was also called the Vise. 

2. A title bestowed upon Louis IX., or St. Louis 
(1215-1270), who summoned to his council the most 
able and virtuous men of his kingdom, put an end 
to many ecclesiastical abuses, and was always in- 
tent upon promoting the happiness of his subjects. 

Sons of Thunder. Sce BOANERGEs. 

Sordeilo (sbR-dél/lo). A celebrated Provengal poet 
whom Dante and Virgil meet in Purgatory, sitting 
alone, with a noble haughtiness of aspect, and ey- 
ing them like a lion on the watch. On finding that 
Virgil is his countryman, he springs forward to em- 
brace him with the utmost joy, and accompanies 
him part way on his journey. Browning has used 








the name of Sordello as the title of a poem. See 
FARINATA. 

So'si-d (so/shi-4). A servant of Amphitryon in 
Plautus’s play of this name. Mercury, availing 
himself of his power to assume disguises at pleas- 
ure, figures in the play as the double of Sosia, who 
is,in consequence, led to doubt his own identity. 
Hence, by an extension of the term, the name is 
given to any person who closely resembles another. 
Moliére and Dryden have both adapted the ‘‘Am- 
phitruo” of Plautus to the modern stage, 

Again the book is brought, and in the line just above that 
in which he is about to print his second name (his rescript), 
his first name (scarce dry) looks out upon him like another 
Sosia, or as if a man should suddenly encounter his own du- 
plicate. C. Lamb. 

My right honorable father, sending for this other Sosia... 
from France, insisted, in the face of propriety, that he should 
reside in his house, and share, in all respects, in the opportu- 
nities of education by which the real Sosia... hath profited 
in such uncommon degree. VW. Scott. 

Sotenville, Wi. de (so/tbn’vel’). ‘An old jackass 
of nobility,” in Molitre’s comedy of ‘ George 
Dandin.” See DANDIN, GEORGE, 

South Britain. A popular designation of England 
and Wales, or all that part of the island of Great 
Britain lying south of Scotland, which is often called 
North Britain. 

South, Esquire. A name given to the Archduke 
Charles of Austria, in Arbuthnot’s humorous ‘‘ His- 
tory of John Bull.” 

South Sea. The name originally given, and still 
sometimes applied, to the Pacific Ocean, which was 
discovered in 1513 by Vasco Nunez de Balboa, the 
Spanish governor of Darien. Crossing the isthmus 
on an exploring expedition, he arrived, on the 29th 
of September, at a mountain, from the summit of 
which, looking south, he beheld the boundless ex- 
panse of the ocean stretched out before him, while the 
northern portion was shut out from his view. He 
named it, therefore, Mar del Zur, or the South Sea. 

South-sea Bubble. A name popularly applied 
to a stupendous stock-jobbing scheme, in England, 
in 1720, characterized as ‘‘ the most enormous fabric 
of national delusion ever raised amongst an indus- 
trious and prudent people.” The South-sea Com- 
pany, a trading corporation, having exclusive priy- 
ileges, offered to buy up the government annuities, 
with a view to the reduction of the public debt. The 
proposal was accepted, great numbers of people 
hastened to invest in the stock of the company, 
which rose to an extraordinary premium, when, ou 
the 29th of September, this greatest of bubbles burst. 
Merchants, lawyers, clergy, physicians, passed from 
their dreams of fabulous wealth, and from their 
wonted comforts, into penury. ‘‘Some died of 
broken hearts, others removed to remote parts of 
the world, and never returned.” 

Spanish Bru/tus, The. An epithet conferred 
upon Alphonso Perez de Guzman (1258-1320), a dis- 
tinguished general of Spain. It is related that on 
one occasion, while besieged within the walls of a 
town, he was threatened by the enemy with the 
death of his son, who had been taken prisoner, un- 
less he would surrender the place; to which he re- 
plied by throwing a dagger over the walls, and re- 
fusing to surrender. This incident has been dram- 
atized by Lope de Vega. 

Spanish Fury, The. A name given, in history, 
to the attack upon Antwerp by the Spaniards, Noy. 
4, 1576, which resulted in the pillage and burning 
of the place, and a monstrous massacre of the in- 
habitants. 

Spanish Main. <A name popularly given by the 
early English voyagers, and the English colonists 
of the West India Islands, to the coast along the 
north part of South America, from the Mosquito 
territory to the Leeward Islands. The term is often 
erroneously thought to apply to the Caribbean Sea 
—a double mistake, for the word main is not used, 
as seems to have been supposed, in the sense of 
main ocean, but of main land; and besides, the 
Caribbean Sea, though commonly regarded as a por- 
tion of the Atlantic, is not, properly speaking, a 
part of the main ocean, having almost the character 
of an inland sea. 

Under which diabolical ensign he was carrying me and little 
Em’ly to the Spanish Main to be drowned. ickens. 

Spanish Moliére, The (mo/le-ér’). A name given 
to Leandro Fernandez Moratin (1760-1828), a Span- 
ish dramatic poet, who took Moliére for his model. 

Spasmodic School. A name which has been given 
in ridicule to certain popular authors of the present 
day, whose productions are, to a greater or less de- 
gree, distinguished by an overstrained and unnatural 
style, and abound, more or less, in extravagant 
and forced conceits. In this school are commonly 
included Carlyle, Gilfillan, Tennyson, Bailey (the 
author of ‘* Festus”), and Alexander Smith; and 
these writers have been cleverly satirized in ‘ Fir- 
milian, a Spasmodic Tragedy,” by Prof. William 
E, Aytoun, the editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Speed. A clownish servant of Valentine, and an in- 
veterate punster, in Shakespeare’s ‘Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” 

Spens, Sir Patrick (sptnss). The hero of a fa- 
mous old Scottish ballad, represented as having 
been sent in the winter time, by the King of Scot- 
land, on a mission to Norway, and as having been 
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lost, with his whole crew, in mid-ocean, on the 
homeward voyage. 

ts “ The name of Sir Patrick Spens is not mentioned. 
in history; but I am able to state that tradition has pre- 
servedit. In the little island of Papa Stronsay, one of the 
Oreadian group, lying over against Norway, there is a 
large grave, or tumulus, which has been known to the 
inhabitants, from time immemorial, as ‘the grave of 
Sir Patrick Spens.’ ... The people know nothing be- 
yond the traditional appellation of the spot, and they 
have no legend to tell. Spens is a Scottish, not a Sean- 
dinavian, name. Is it, then, a foreed conjecture, that 
the shipwreck took place off the iron-bound coast of the 
northern islands, which did not then belong to the crown 
of Scotland?” Aytoun. 

Spo/rus. A name under which Pope satirizes John, 
Lord Hervey, in the ‘‘ Prologue to the Satires.” See 
LorpD Fanny. 

Let Sporus tremble. — What! that thing of silk? 
Sporus, that mere white curd of asses’ milk? 
Satire or sense, alas! can Sporus feel? 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? Pope. 
Square, Mr. The name of a “philosopher” in 
Fielding’s novel, ‘‘ The History of a Foundling.” 
Squeers. An ignorant, brutal, avaricious York- 
shire pedagogue, in Dickens’s novel of ** Nicholas 

Nickleby.” See DOTHEBOYS HALL. 

Squire of Dames. A personage introduced by 
Spenser in the *‘ Faéry Queen” (B. III., canto vii., 
stanza 51, et seg.), and whose curious adventures 
are there recorded. It is often used to express a 
person devoted to the fair sex. 

My honest Squire of Dames, I see 
Thou art of her privy council. Massinger. 

Stagz/i-rite. A surname given to Aristotle (B. C. 
584-332), from Stagira in Macedonia, the place of his 
birth, [Often improperly written Stagyrite.] 

See physic beg the Stagirite’s defense; 
See metaphysic call for aid on sense. Pope. 

Starvation Dun-das’, Henry Dundas, the first 
Lord Melville,—so called from having first intro- 
duced the word starvation into the English lan- 
guage, in a speech in Parliament, in 1775, on an 
American debate. 

Stee/nie. A nickname for Stephen, given by James 
I. to George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, in al- 
lusion to his fine face. ‘‘And it was,” says Hearne, 
“avery singular compliment to the splendor of his 
beauty, having reference to Acts vi. 15, where it is 
said of St. Stephen, ‘All that sat in the council, 
looking steadfastly on him, saw his face, as it had 
been the face of an angel,’” 

StéVla. [Eats the star.} 1. A name given by Sir 
Philip Sidney, in a series of amatory poems, entitled 
‘“‘Astrophell and Stella,” to Penelope Devereux, — 
afterward Lady Rich, —to whom he was atone time 
betrothed. She was a sister of Lord Essex. 

2. A poetical name given by Swift to Miss Esther 
Johnson, whose tutor he was, and whom, in 1716, 
he privately married. 

Stém’tor, A Grecian herald in the Trojan war, 
whom Homer describes as ‘‘ great-hearted, brazen- 
voiced Stentor, accustomed to shout as loud as fifty 
other men,” 

With this design, he raised up his cudgel for the defense of 
his head, and, betaking himself to his heels, began to roar for 
help with the lungs of a Stentor, Smollett, 

Stéph/a-no. 1. A drunken butler, in Shakespeare’s 
“Tempest.” 

2. A servant to Portia, in Shakespeare’s ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice.” 

Stonewall Jack’son. A sobriquet given, during 
the great American Rebellion, to Thomas Jonathan 
Jackson (1824-1863), a general in the service of the 
insurgents. This famous appellation had its ori- 
gin in an expression used by the Confederate Gen- 
eral Bee, on trying to rally his men at the battle 
of Bull Run, July 21, 1861,—‘‘ There is Jackson, 
standing like a stone wall.” From that day he was 
known as Stonewall Jackson, and his command as 
the Stonewall Brigade. 

Storm-and-stress Period. [Ger. Sturm und 
Drang.| In the literary history of Germany, the 
name given to a period of great intellectual convul- 
sion, during the last quarter of the last century, when 
the nation began to assert its freedom from the fet- 
ters of an artificial literary spirit. Goethe’s ‘‘ Goetz 
von Berlichingen” gaye a powerful impulse to this 
movement, which was increased by the appearance 
of Schiller’s ‘‘Robbers.” The period derives its 
name from a drama of Klinger (1753-1831), whose 
high-wrought tragedies and novels reflect the ex- 
citement of the time. 

ts~ “ The wisdom and extravagance of the age united 
in one stream. ‘The masterly criticisms of Lessing, the 
enthusiasm for Shakespeare, the mania for Ossian and 
the northern mythology, the revival of ballad-literature 
and parodies of Rousseau, all worked in one rebellious 
current against established authority. There was one 
universal shout for ‘nature.’ With the young, nature 
seemed to be a compound of volcanoes and moonlight. 
To be insurgent and sentimental, explosive and lachry- 
mose, were the true signs of genius.” Lewes. 

Stormy Cape. [Port. Cabo Tormentoso.| The 
name originally given to the Cape of Good Hope, in 
1486, by Bartholomew Diaz, the celebrated Portu- 
guese navigator. Its present name, for better au- 
gury, was substituted by King John IT. 

Strap, Hugh. A simple, generous, and faithful 
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Subtle Doctor. 


Sucker State. 


Swan of Lichfield. 
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friend and adherent of Roderick Random, in Smol- 
lett’s account of the adventures of that notorious 
personage, See RANDOM, RODERICK. 

(= “We believe there are few readers who are not 
disgusted with the miserable reward assigned to Strap in 
the closing chapter of the novel. Five hundred pounds 
(searce the value of the goods he had presented to his 
master) and the hand of a reclaimed street-walker, even 
when added to a Highland farm, seem but a poor recom- 
pense for his faithful and disinterested attachment.” 

W. Scott. 
Stréph’on. The name of a shepherd in Sir Philip 
Sidney’s “Arcadia,” in love with the beautiful 
shepherdess Urania; —used by the poets of a later 
day as the name of any lover or swain. 

Gld’briigs. The name of certain wretched in- 
habitants of Luggnagg, described in Swift’s imagi- 
nary ‘Travels of Lemuel Gulliver,” as persons 
who never die. 

Sturm and Drang (stoorm dont driing). See 

STORM-AND-STRESS PERIOD. 

pixies, Tom, alias John a-Styles. <A fictitious 
character formerly made use of in actions of eject- 

ment;—commonly connected with John a-Noakes. 

See NOAKES, JOHN, also Dor, Jonny. [Written 

also Tom a Styles and Tom o’ Styles.]} 

I have no connection with the company further than giving 

them, for a certain fee and reward, my poor opinion as a med- 
ical man, precisely as I may give it any day to Jack Noakes or 
Tom Styles. Dickens. 
[Lat. Doctor Subtilis.] A name 
given to Duns Scotus, a famous schoolman of the 
18th and 14th centuries, celebrated for his ‘‘ keen- 
ness and versatility in detecting invisible distinc- 
tions, in multiplying hypotheses which differed 
from each other only in some verbal incidents, in 
untwisting every thought and proposition as by an 
intellectual prism, in speculating upon themes 
above the reach of human knowledge, and in the 
multiplication of ingenious theories without proof 
to sustain them, or utility to recommend them.” 
A cant name given, in America, to 
the State of Illinois, the inhabitants of which are 
very Sreeretly called suckers, throughout the West. 
The origin of this term is said to be as follows :— 

(G2 ‘‘ The Western prairies are, in many places, full 
of the holes made by the ‘ crawfish’ (a fresh-water shell- 
fish, similar in form to the lobster), which descends to the 
water beneath. In early times, when travelers wended 
their way over these immense plains, they very prudently 
provided themselves with a long, hollow reed, and, when 
thirsty, thrust it into these natural artesians, and thus 
easily supplied their longings. ‘The crawfish well gen- 
erally contains pure water, and the manner in which the 
traveler drew forth the refreshing element gave him the 
name of ‘ Sucker.’”’ Providence Journal. 


Sullen, Squire. A brutal husband in Farquhar’s 
Country Blockhead.” 

Parson Barnabas, Parson Trulliber, Sir Willful Witwould, 
Sir Francis Wronghead, Squire Western, Squire Sullen,—such 
were the people who composed the main strength of the Tory 
party for sixty years after the Revolution. Macaulay. 


Surface, Charles. A character in Sheridan’s com- 
edy, ‘The School for Scandal,” represented as an 
extravagant rake, but generous, warm-hearted, and 
fascinating. 
Surface, Joseph. A mean hypocrite in Sheridan’s 
eomedy, “The School for Scandal,” who affects 
great seriousness, gravity, and sentimentality. 
Swan of Avon, Sweet. An epithet conferred 
upon Shakespeare by Ben Jonson, in some well- 
known commendatory verses originally prefixed to 
the second folio edition of Shakespeare’s works, 
printed in 1632. 
Swan of Cam-brai’ (or k6Nn/bri’). An epithet 
bestowed upon Fénelon (1651-1715), Archbishop of 
Cambrai, and a writer of fervid eloquence, on ac- 
count of the graces of his style. 
A. title given to Miss Anna 
Seward (1747-1809), an English poetess of some dis- 
tinetion. 
Swan of the Me-an/der. An epithet applied to 
Homer, on account of the harmony of his verse, and 
on the supposition that he was a native of Asia Mi- 
nor, of which the Meander is one of the chief rivers. 
Swedish Nightingale. A name popularly given 
to Jenny Lind (Madame Goldschmidt, b. 1821), a 
native of Stockholm, and the most celebrated of 
female vocalists. ; 
Sweet Singer of Israel. A title applied to King 
David. See RoyAn PsALMIstT. 
Sweet Singer of the Temple. An epithet often 
applied to George Herbert (1593-1633), author of 
«The Temple: sacred Poems and private Hjacula- 
tions,” and one of the most beautiful and gifted, 
though quaint, poets of England. 
Swiv’el-ler, Dick. A careless, light-headed fel- 
low in Dickens’s novel of the ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop,” 
whose flowery orations and absurdities of quotation 
provoke laughter, but whose real kindness of heart 
enlists sympathy. 
Sword of God. A surname of Khaled, the con- 
queror of Syria, between the years 1632 and 1638, 
S¥e’o-rax. A foul witch mentioned, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘*Tempest,” as the dam of Prospero’s 
slave, Caliban. 

They bea ees ’ vere) Farquhar, Congreve] form a 
galaxy of comic talent scarcely to be matched in any other 
age or country, and which is only obseured by those foul and 


Sykes. 
Syntax, Dr, 


Ta/lus. 


Talvi (tiil/ve). 


Tammany, St. 
Tam/o-ra. Queen of the Goths, in Shakespeare’s 


Maunkauser, Six 


Tap/ley, Mark. 


Martutfe (tar-ttt/; Lr. pron. tar’tiit’). 


Tattle. 





Tearless Battle. 
Tear-sheet, Doll. 


impure mists which their pens, like the raven wings of Syco- 
rax, had brushed from fern and bog. W. Seott. 


A ruffian in Dickens’s ‘ Oliver Twist.” 
See Docror SYNTAX, 


T. 


Tat/f¥. A sobriquet for a Welshman, or for the 


Welsh collectively. The word is a corruption of 
David, one of the most common of Welsh names. 
A brazen man made by Vulcan for Minos, 
to guard the island of Crete. Spenser, inthe “‘ Faéry 
Queen,” represents him as an attendant upon Arte- 
gal, and as running continually round the island of 
Crete, administering warning and correction to of- 
fenders, by flooring them with an iron flail. His 
invulnerable frame, resistless strength, and passion- 
less nature, typify the power which executes the de- 
crees of justice and the mandates of magistrates. 
They [the Puritans] went through the world like Sir Arte- 
gal’s iron man, Zalus, with his flail, crushing and tramping 
down oppressors, insensible to fatigue, to pleasure, and to 
pain. Macaulay. 
A nom de plume assumed by Mrs. 
Dr. Edward Robinson, a well-known authoress of 
the present day, born in Germany ; — formed from 
the initials of her maiden name, ‘Therese Albertina 
Louise yon Jakob. 
See Sr. TAMMANY. 


“Titus Andronicus.” 

(titn/hoi-zer). [Ger. ifter 
Tannhdiuser.| A famous legendary hero of Ger- 
many, and the subject of an ancient ballad of the 
same name. The noble Tannhiuser is a knight 
devoted to valorous adventures and to beautiful 
women. In Mantua, he wins the affection of a lovely 
lady, Lisaura, and of a learned philosopher, Hilario, 
with whom he converses frequently upon supernat- 
ural subjects. Enchanted by the marvelous tales 
related to him by his preceptor, he wishes for noth- 
ing less than to participate in the love of some beau- 
teous elementary spirit, who shall, for his sake, as- 
sume the form of mortal woman. Hilario promises 
him that he shall kiss even Venus herself, the 
queen of love and of lovers, if he will have cour- 
age to venture upon the Venusberg. The infatuated 
Tannhiuser sets forth and ascends the mountain, 
upon hearing of which Lisaura plunges a dagger 
into her heart. Long does Tannhauser tarry among 
the delicious enchantments of the Venusberg; but, 
at last, moved to repentance, he asks and obtains 
permission to depart. He hastens to Mantua, weeps 
over the grave of his gentle Lisaura, and thence 
proceeds to Rome, where he makes public confes- 
sion of his sins to Pope Urban. The pope refuses 
him absolution, saying he can no more be pardoned 
than the dry wand which he holds can bud forth 
and bear green leaves. ‘Tannhiuser, driven to de- 
spair, flees from Rome, and vainly seeks his former 
preceptor, Hilario. At this juncture, Venus appears 
before him, and, with seductive smiles, lures him 
back to the mountain, there to remain until the day 
of judgment. Meanwhile, at Rome the dry wand 
has sprouted and borne green leaves. Urban, 


alarmed at this miracle, sends messengers in search | 


of the unhappy knight; but he is nowhere to be 
found. This Tannhduser legend is very popular in 
Germany, and is often alluded to by German writers. 
Tieck, in his ‘‘ Phantasus,” has made it the sub- 
ject of a narrative, and Wagner of an opera which 
has gained great celebrity. The name of the Trusty 
Eckhardt is frequently joined with that of Tann- 
hiiuser, as a companion, and by some they are con- 
sidered to be identical. See ECKHARDT, 
The body-servant of Martin 
Chuzzlewit, in Dickens’s novel of this name, — noted 
for his irrepressible jollity, which always showed 
itself most when his affairs were at the worst, 
Charles [VII. of France], who was the Mark Yapley of 
kings, bore himself with his usual jollity under this afflicting 
news. White. 
A common 
nickname for hypocritical pretenders to religion, It 
is derived from a celebrated comedy of the same 
name by Moliére, in which the hero, an hypocritical 
priest, is so called. Some say that the character 
of Tartuffe depicts the confessor of Louis XIV., 
Pere La Chaise, whom Molitre once saw eating 
truffies (Fr. tartuffes, It. tartujfi) with great relish, 
Great opposition was made to the appearance of the 
play; but at length, in 1667, Molicre succeeded in 


- bringing it on the stage, and for three months Tar- 


tuffe was performed uninterruptedly, and with 
great applause. A comedy under the title of ‘‘ Lady 
Tartuffe ” has been brought out in Paris with suc- 
cess by Mme. Delphine de Girardin. 
A character in Congreve’s comedy, ‘‘ Love 
for Love,” — represented as a half-witted beau, vain 
of his amours, yet valuing himself for his secrecy. 
See BATTLE, THE TEARLESS. 
A bawd, in the Second Part of 
Shakespeare’s “ King Henry IV.” 
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Seigneur and shoe-black, duchess and Doll Tear-sheet, flung 
pell-mell into a heap, ranked themselves according to method. 
Carlyle. 

Wéa/zle, Lady (tce/zl). The heroine of Sheridan’s 
comedy, ‘* The School for Scandal,” and the wife of 
Sir Peter Teazle, an old gentleman who marries late 
in life. She is represented as being “a lively and 
innocent, though imprudent, country girl, trans- 
planted into the midst of all that can bewilder and 
endanger her, but with still enough of the purity 
of rural life about her heart to keep the blight of the 
world from settling upon it permanently.” 

Téa/zle, Sir Peter. <A character in Sheridan’s 
play, “The School for Scandal,” husband of Lady 
Teazle, 

Spite and enmity thinly diseuised by sentiments as benev- 
olent and noble as those which Sir Peter Zeazle admired in 
Mr. Joseph Surface, Macaulay. 

Tempest, The. A sobriquet conferred, on account 
of his bravery and martial impetuosity, upon An- 
doche Junot (1771-1813), one of Napoleon’s gen- 
erals, who was educated for the law, but in 1792 en- 
listed in the army as a volunteer. 

Temple, Launcelot. A pseudonym of John Arm- 
strong (1709-1779), the English poet. 

Termagant. [It. 7rivigante.] Animaginary being, 
supposed by the crusaders, who confounded Ma- 
hometans with pagans, to bea Mahometan deity. 
This imaginary personage was introduced into our 
old plays and moralities, and represented as of amost 
violent character, so that a ranting actor might al- 
ways appear to advantage in it. Hence, Hamlet says 
of one too extravagant, ‘‘I would have such a fel- 
low whipped for o’erdoing Termagant.” 

Heutelsdrockh, Biery (hte toi/fels-dréx). [Ger., 
devil’s dirt.] An eccentric German professor and 
philosopher, whose imaginary “life and opinions” 
are given in Carlyle’s ‘‘ Sartor Resartus.” ‘The 
Philosophy of Clothes” is represented as forming 
the subject of his speculations. ‘‘ To look through 
the shows of things into things themselves he is led 
and compelled.” The design of the work is the ex- 
posure of the illusions and shams which hold sway 
80 extensively over the human intellect and the so- 
cial life of man, 

BRhaumaste (to/mist’). Thename ofa great English 
scholar in Rabelais’s celebrated satirical romance, 
who went to France to argue by signs with Pantag- 
ruel, and was overcome by Panurge. 

Thau/ma-tfir/gus. A surname given to Gregory, 
a native, and afterward bishop, of Neo-Cesarea, in 
Cappadocia, in the third century, on account of the 
numerous miracles ascribed to him by his early and 
his mediwval biographers. 

Thau/ma-tiir’/gus of the West, An appellation 
given to St. Bernard (1091-1153) by his admiring dis- 
ciples. His ascetic life, solitary studies, and stirring 
eloquence, made him, during his lifetime, the oracle 
of Christendom. He became widely known in con- 
nection with the disastrous crusade of 1146, which 
was urged on by his fervid zeal. Innumerable 
legions, fired by his burning words, hurried to the 
East, almost depopulating, in many places, castles, 
towns, and cities. 

Wheéisla (Ger. pron. ttk/li). The daughter of 
Wallenstein, in Schiller’s drama of this name, She 
is an invention of the poet. 

Whéléme (ta/lém’). A name under which Voltaire 
has personified the Will, in his composition entitled 
‘“Théleéme and Macare.” 

Whéléme, Abbey of. The name of an imaginary 
building in Rabelais’s ‘‘ Gargantua,” given by 
Grandgousier to Friar John, as a recompense for his 
services in helping to subject the people of Lerné. 

Now in this Abbey of T'héléme, 
Which realized the fairest dream 
‘That ever dozing bull-frog had. Lowell. 

He appeared less to be supplicating expected mercies, than 
thankful for those already found, as if... saying the * gratie " 
in the refectory of the Abbey af Théléme. Putnan’s Mag. 

(2 ‘The Abbey of Théléme is the very reverse of a 
Catholic religious house, being an edifice consecrated to 
the highest state of worldly civilization. As the disci- 
pline of Gargantua represents Rabelais’s notion of a per- 
fect education, so may we suppose the manners of the 
abbey show what he considered to be the perfection of 
polished society. Religious hypocrites, pettifogging attor- 
neys, and usurers, are excluded; gallant ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and faithful expounders of the Scriptures, are 
invited by the inscription over the gate. The motto of 
thé establishment is, * Facey que vouldras’ (Do what thou 
wilt), and the whole*regulations of the convent are such 
as to secure a succession of elegant recreations, accord - 

- ing to the pleasure of the inhabitants.” or. Quar. Rev. 

Mheodorus (the/o-do/rus; Ir. pron. ti/o/do/rii’). 
The name of a physician, in Rabelais’s romance 
of ‘‘Gargantua.” At the request of Ponocrates, 
Gargantua’s tutor, he undertook to cure the latter 
of his vicious manner of living, and accordingly 
purged him canonically with anticyrian hellebore, 
by which medicine he cleared out all the foulness 
and perverse habit of his brain, so that he became 
aman of great honor, sense, courage, and piety, 

EMher-st'tcs. ae, Orociris The ugliest and most 
scurrilous of the Greeks before Troy. He spared, 
in his revilings, neither prince nor chief, but di- 
rected his abuse principally against Achilles and 
Ulysses. He was slain by Achilles for deriding his 
grief for Penthesilea, The name is often used to 
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denote acalumniator. Shakespeare introduces him 
in his play of ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida.” 

Thé’/se-iis (or the/sis). Duke of Athens, a character 
in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 
Thés/ty-lis. A female slave mentioned in one of 
the Idyls of Theocritus; hence, any rustic maiden. 

And then in haste her bower she leaves 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves. Milton. 

Third Founder of Rome. A title given to the 
Roman general Caius Marius, on account of his re- 
peated triumphs over the public enemies of his 
country, particularly for his successful conduct of 
the Jugurthine war, and for his decisive victories 
over the combined forces of the Ambrones and 
Teutones, near Aque Sextize (Aix), in 102 B.C., 
and over the Cimbri, on the plain of Vercelle (Ver- 
celli), in 101, : 

Thirty Tyrants, The (of Rome). A fanciful 
designation given to a number of adventurers who, 
after the defeat and captivity of Valerian, and dur- 
ing the reign of his weak successor, Gallienus (A. D. 
260-267), aspired to the throne, and by their con- 
tests threatened to produce a complete dissolution 
of the empire. The name was first applied to them 
by Trebellius Pollio, one of the writers of the Au- 
gustan Chronicle, who has given the biographies of 
the different usurpers. ‘The analogy between these 
adventurers and the Thirty Tyrants of Athens — 
who, on the termination of the Peloponnesian war, 
received the sway over that city from the Spartan 
Lysander—is purely imaginary. Even the num- 
bers do not correspond, and the Latin historian is 
forced to include the names of women and children, 
and many doubtful names, to complete the parallel, 

This’be. The beloved of Pyramus. See PYRAMUS. 

Thomas the Rhymer. The name under which 
Thomas Learmont, of Ercildoune, a Scotchman, 
born during the reign of Alexander III., and living 
in the days of Wallace, is generally and best known. 

ThoO/’/pas, Sir. The hero of the ‘‘ Rime of Sir Tho- 
pas,” one of Chaucer’s ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” con- 
taining an account of the adventures of a knight- 
errant, and his wanderings in search of the Queen 
of Faérie. 

Thorough. An expressive name given by the Earl 
of Strafford (Thomas Wentworth), one of the privy 
councilors of King Charles I., to a vast and cele- 
brated scheme projected by himself, and designed 
to make the government of England an absolute or 

‘despotic monarchy. 

Thorough Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Fundatus.] 
An honorary appellation conferred upon William 
Varro, an English Minorite and scholastic philoso- 
pher of the last half of the 13th century. 

Whraso. | Lat., Gr. Oodowy, Thraso, a braggart, from 
Spacds, bold, over-bold.] The name of a braggart 
soldier in Terence’s ‘‘ Eunuch.” From this name 
is derived the adjective thrasonical. 

Three Hings of Cologne. 
THREE KINGS OF. 

Thumb, Tom. (Fr. Le Petit Poucet, Ger. Daum- 
ling.) The name of a diminutive personage cele- 
brated in the legendary literature of England. 

{37 In the Bodleian library there is a work bearing the 
following title: ‘‘Tom Vhumb his life and death: wherin 
is declared many maruailous acts of manhood, full of 
wonder and strange merriments. Which little knight 
lived in King Arthur's time, and famous in the Court of 
Great Brittaine. London: printed for John Wright, 1630.” 
It begins thus :— 

“In Arthur’s court Tom Thumbe did liue, 
A man of mickle might, 


The best of all the Table Round, 
And eke a doughty knight. 
“His stature but an inch in height, 
Or quarter of a span; 
Then thinke you not this little knight 
Was prou’d a valiant man?” 

{t= “ As to Tom Thumb, he owes his Christian name, 
most probably, to the spirit of reduplication. Some Teu- 
ton, or, it may be, some still remoter fancy, had imagined 
the manikin, called, from his proportions, Daumling, the 
diminutive of Daum, the same word as our Thumb; while 
the Scots got him as Tamlane, and, though forgetting 
his fairy proportions, sent him to Elfland, and rescued 
him thence just in time to avoid being made the ‘ Teind 
to hell.” As Daumling, he rode in the horse’s ear, and 
reduplicated into Tom Thumb, came to England, and was 
placed at Arthur's court as the true land of romance; 
then in France, where little Gauls sucked their Latin 
pollex as their pouce, he got called ‘ Le Petit Poucet,’ and 
was sent to the cave of an ogre, or orco—a monster 
(most likely a cuttle-fish) — straight from the Mediterra- 
nean, and there performed his treacherous, but justifia- 
ble, substitution of his brother's night-caps for the infant 
ogresses’ crowns, and so came to England as Hop-o'-my- 
Thumb, too often confounded with the true Tom Thumb.” 

Yonge. 

(> “On ballad authority we learn that ‘Tom a lyn 
was a Scocttsman born.’ Now... Tom-a-lin, otherwise 
Tamlane, is no other than Tom Thumb himself, who was 
originally a dwarf, or dwergar, of Scandinavian descent, 
being the Thaumlin, i. e., Little Thumb, of the North- 
men. Drayton, who introduces both these heroes in his 
* Nymphidia,’ seems to have suspected their identity. . . . 
The prose history of Tom Thumb is manufactured from 
the ballad; and by the introduction of the fairy queen at 
his birth, and certain poetical touches which it yet ex- 
hibits, we are led to suppose that it is a rifacciamento of 
an earlier and better original.” Quar. Rev. 


Thunderer, The. A popular appellation of the 
London ‘“ Times,” — originally given to it on uc- 


See COLOGNE, 














count of the powerful articles contributed to its 
columns by the editor, Edward Sterling. 
Thundering Legion, The. <A name given to a 
. Roman legion, A. D. 179, from the prayers of some 
Christians in it having been followed, it is said, by 
astorm ofthunder, lightning, and rain, which tended 


greatly to discomfit the Marcomanni, the invading 
enemy. 
Thiu/ri-o. A foolish rival to Valentine, in Shake- 


speare’s ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 

Thwackum. A famous character in Fielding’s 
novel, ‘* The History of a Foundling.” 

While the world was resounding with the noise of a dispu- 
tatious philosophy, the Baconian school, like Allworthy, seated 
between Square and 7’hwackum, preserved a calm neutrality, 
half scornful, half benevolent, and content with adding to 
the sum of practical good, left the war of words to those who 
liked it. Macaulay. 

Thyr’sis. The name of a herdsman in Theocritus; 
also, a shepherd mentioned in Virgil’s seventh 
Eclogue, who has a poetical contest with Corydon; 
hence, in modern poetry, any shepherd or rustic. 

Hard by a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis, met, 
Are at their savory dinner set. 

Tibbs, Beau. See BEAU TIBBs. 

Vickler, Timothy. A pseudonym of an Edin- 
burgh lawyer named Sym, one of the contributors 
to Blackwood, and one of the interlocutors in Wil- 
son’s ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosiane.” 

Widdler, Tom. A personage well known among 
children from the game of ‘‘ Tom Tiddler’s ground.” 
One of Dickens’s minor tales is entitled ‘‘ T'om Tid- 
dier’s Ground.” 

Til/bu-ri/ma. <A character in Sheridan’s play, 
‘The Critic,” whose love-lorn ravings constitute 
the climax of burlesque tragedy. 

Like Tilbwrina in the play, they [Mrs. Radcliffe’s heroines] 
are ‘‘inconsolable to the minuet in Ariadne.” Dunlop. 

Tim/i-as. The name of a character in Spenser’s 
“ Waéry Queen,” intended to represent the spirit of 
chivalrous honor and generosity. 

[= “ The affection of Timias for Belpheebe is allowed, 
on all hands, to allude to Sir Walter Raleigh’s pretended 
admiration of Queen Elizabeth; and his disgrace, on ac- 
count of a less platonic intrigue with the daughter of Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton, together with his restoration to 
favor, are plainly pointed out in the subsequent events. 

3ut no commentator has noticed the beautiful insin- 
uation by which the poet points out the error of his 
friend, and of his friend’s wife. Timias finds Amoret in 
the arms of Corflambo, or Sensual Passion: he combats 
the monster unsuccessfully, and wounds the lady in his 
arms.” Scott. 

Ti/mon. An “enemy to mankind,” described by 
Plutarch and Lucian, but best known to English 
readers as the cynical hero of Shakespeare’s ‘* Ti- 
mon of Athens,” 

Tin’/to, Dick. 1. The name of a poor artist in 
Scott’s novel, ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor.” 

2. A pseudonym adopted by Frank B. Goodrich 
(b. 1826), a popular American author. 

Tip/pe-ea-noe’. A sobriquet conferred upon Gen- 
eral William H. Harrison, afterward president of 
the United States, during the political canvass which 
preceded his election, on account of the victory 
gained by him over the Indians in the battle which 
took place on the 6th of November, 1811, at the 
junction of the Tippecanoe and Wabash Rivers. 

Ti-tz#/ni-&. Wife of Oberon, and queen of the fairies. 

(=@- “The Shakespearian commentators have not 
thought fit to inform us why the poet designates the fairy 
queen ‘ Titania.’ It, however, presents no difficulty. It 
was the belief of those days that the fairies were the same 
as the classic nymphs, the attendants of Diana. .- The 
fairy queen was, therefore, the same as Diana, whom 
Ovid (Met. iii. 173) styles Titania.” Keightley. 

Tit/comb, Timothy (tit/kum). A nom de plume 
adopted by J. G. Holland (b. 1819), a popular 
American author and journalist. 

Tit/marsh, Mi’/ehael An’ge-lo. A pseudonym 
under which Thackeray, for a series of years, con- 
tributed tales, essays, and sketches to Fraser’s Mag- 
azine. He afterward published several volumes 
under the same name. 

Let whosoever is qualified tell forth the peculiar experiences 
of those classes [the fashionable classes] in any serious form 
that may be possible; and let what is ridiculous or despicable 
among them live under the terror of A/ichael Angelo Titmarsh. 


Masson. 
Wit’y-viis. A character in Virgil’s first Eclogue, 
borrowed from the Greeks, among whom this was 
a common shepherd’s name. He is thought to per- 
sonate Virgil. Chaucer is affectionately commem- 
orated under this name in Spenser’s ‘t Shepherd’s 
Calendar.” 
To’by. The name of a dog in the common English 
puppet-show of Punch and Judy. See PUNCH. 


(= “In some versions of the great drama of Punch, 
there is a small dog —a modern innovation — supposed 
to be the private property of that gentleman, whose name 
is always Toby. ‘This Toby has been stolen in youth from 
another gentleman, and fraudulently sold to the confiding 
hero, who, having no guile himself, has no suspicion that 
it lurks in others; but Toby, entertaining a grateful recol- 
lection of his old master, and scorning to attach himself 
to any new patrons, not only refuses to smoke a pipe at 
the bidding of Punch, but, to mark his old fidelity more 
strongly, seizes him by the nose and wrings the same 
with violence — at which instance of canine attachment 
the spectators are deeply affected.” Dickens. 


Milton. 
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Toby, Uncle. See UNCLE Topsy. | ‘ 

Todd, Lau/rie. <A poor Scottish nailmaker, — the 
hero of Galt’s novel of the same name, — who emi- 
grates to America, and, after some reverses of for- 
tune, begins the world again as a backwoodsman, 
and once more becomes prosperous. 

T6m/-a-lin. The same as Tom THUMB. 
THUMB, ToM. 

(= The name is sometimes written, in ignorance of 
its etymology, Zom-a-Lincoin. An old book, formerly 
very popular, relates ‘‘The most pleasant History of 
Tom-a-Lincoln, a renowned soldier, the Red Rose Knight, 
surnamed the Boast of England, showing his honorable 
victories in foreign countries, with his strange fortunes 
in Faéry Land, and how he married the fair Angliterra, 
aeueheer to Prester John, that renowned monarch of the 
world.’ 

Tom, Dick, and Marry. An appellation very 
commonly employed to designate a crowd or rabble. 

Momeés, WM. (to/mi’). A character in Moliére’s 

“T?Amour Médecin.” 

IM. Tomés liked correctness in medical practice. Macaulay. 

Tom o’ Bedlam. A name given to wandering 
mendicants discharged from Bethlem Hospital, on 
account of incurable lunacy, or because their cure 
was doubtful. 

Toots, Mr. An innocent, honest, and warm-hearted 
creature in Dickens's ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” “ than 
whom there were few-better fellows in the world.” 
His favorite saying is, ‘‘ It’s of no consequence.” 

Top’/sy. <A young slave-girl in Mrs. Stowe’s novel, 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” who is made to illustrate 
the ignorance, low moral development, and wild 
humor of the African character, as well as its ca- 
pacity for education. 

The book was not deliberately made; but, like Yopsy, it 
“growed.” Vhite. 

Rormes, Lazavrillo de (li-thii-reel/yo dai tor/- 
més). The hero of aSpanish novel of the same name 
by Diego Hurtado de Mendoza (d. 1575), a novel of 
low life, the first of a class well known in Spanish 
literature under the name of the gusto picaresco, or 
the style of the rogues, and made famous all over 
the world in the brilliant imitation of ‘‘ Gil Blas.” 

Feitneal yi executed, [it] would exhibit... the type of the 
low-minded, merry-making, vulgar, and shallow ‘* Yankee,” 
the ideal Yankee in whom European prejudices find, grace- 
fully combined, the attractive traits of a Gines de Passamonte 
and a Joseph Surface, a Lazavillo de Tormes and a Seapin, a 
Thersites and an Autolycus. W. H. Hurlburt. 

Touchstone, A clown, in Shakespeare’s “As You 
Like It.” 

Touchwood, Lady. A character in ‘‘ The Belle’s 
Stratagem,”’ a comedy by Mrs. Crowley. 

The Dorimants and the Lady Touchwoods, in their own 
sphere, do not offend my moral sense; in fact, they do not ap- - 
peal to it at all. C. Lamb. 

Tra/ni-o. A servant to Lucentio, in Shakespeare’s 
“Taming of the Shrew.” 

Translator General. A title borne by Philemon 
Holland (da, 1636), the translator of Livy, Pliny, Plu- 
tarch, Suetonius, Xenophon, and other Greek and 
Latin authors. It was given to him by Dr. Thomas 
Fuller, in his ‘‘ History of the Worthies of England.” 

Trap’/bois. An old usurer in Scott’s novel of “ The 
Fortunes of Nigel,” ‘‘ who was believed, eyen at his 
extreme age, to understand the plucking of a pigeon 
as well [as], or better than, any man of Alsatia.” 

It was as dangerous to have any political connection with 
Newcastle as to buy and sell with old Z'rapbois. Macaulay. 

Trim, Corporal. Uncle Toby’s attendant, in 
Sterne’s novel, ‘‘ The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy, Gent.,” distinguished for his fidelity and 
affection, his respectfulness, and his volubility. 

(2 ‘It is rather a simple fact than an opinion, that 
the first class of Sterne’s dramatis persone, his Uncle 
Tobies, his Corporal Trims, his Yoricks, rank in that de- 
partment of our literature next to the Launces, and 
Touchstones, and Malvolios of Shakespeare.” Lng. Cyc. 

Trine/u-lo. A jester, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest.” 

Trinity Jones. <A sobriquet of William Jones, of 
Nayland (1726-1800), distinguished for his treatises 
in defense of the doctrine of the Trinity, and also 
for having originated ‘‘ The British Critic.” 

Trin/o-vant, or H'x%22/0-vantlum, An old name 
of London, corrupted from Troja Nova (New Troy), 
the name given to it by Brutus, a legendary or myth- 
ical king.of England, who is said to have been the 
founder of the city, and the great grandson of 
/Hineas. 

For noble Britons sprong from Trojans bold, 

And Zroynovant was built of old Troy’s ashes cold. Spenser. 

Myrissotin (trcs/so/tin’). The name of a poet and 
coxcomb in Moliere’s comedy, ‘‘ Les Femmes Sa- 
vantes.” 

\.e hardly know any instance of the strength and weak- 
ness of human nature so striking and so grotesque as the 
character of this haughty, vigilant, resolute, sagacious blue- 
stocking, half Mithridates and half Z'rissotin, bearing up 
against a world in arms, with an ounce of poison in one 
pocket, and a quire of bad verses in the other. Macaulay. 

{=> Under this character, Moliére satirized the Abbé 
Cotin, a personage who affected to unite in himself the 
rather inconsistent characters of a writer of poems of 
gallantry and a powerful and excellent preacher. His 
dramatic name was originally Zricotin, which, as too 
plainly pointing out the individual, was softened into 
Trissotin, 

Tris/tram, Sir. The hero of an old Cymriec ro- 
mance, whose adventures form an episode in the 


See 
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incidents of Arthur’s court, and are related by 
Thomas the Rhymer, as well as by many roman- 
cists. He is noted for having been the incestuous 
seducer of his uncle’s wife. 

= The original meaning of the name is said to have 
been noise, tumult; but from the influence of Latin upon 
Welsh, it came to mean sad. In Europe, it regularly en- 
tered the ranks of the names of sorrow, and it was, no 
doubt, in allusion to it, that Don Quixote accepted the 
sobriquet of the Knight of the Rueful Countenance. 


Triv’a-gant. The same as TERMAGANT, asupposed 


deity of the Mohammedans, whom our early writers | 


seem to have confounded with pagans. See TER- 
MAGANT. 

Trd/i-lis. <A son of Priam, King of Troy, and the 
hero of Chaucer’s poem of ‘‘ Troilus and Cresseide,” 
and Shakespeare’s play of ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida.” 
There is no trace of the story of these two person- 
ages among the ancients. 

ts “ This [the vehement passion of Cressida] Shake- 
speare has contrasted with the profound affection repre- 
sented in Troilus, and alone worthy the name of love; 
affection, passionate indeed, —swollen with the conflu- 
ence of youthful instincts and youthful fancy, and grow- 
ing in the radiance of hope newly risen, in short, enlarged 
by the collective sympathies of nature, — but still having 
_ a depth of calmer element in a will stronger than desire, 
more entire than choice, and which gives permanence to 
its own act by converting it into faith and duty. Hence, 
with excellent judgment, and with an excellence higher 
than mere judgment can give, at the close of the play, 
when Cressida has sunk into infamy below retrieval and 
beneath hope, the same will which had been the sub- 
stance and the basis of his love. while the restless pleas- 
ures and passionate longings, like sea waves, had tossed 
but on its surface,—this same moral energy is repre- 
sented as snatching him aloof from all neighborhood with 
her dishonor, from all lingering fondness and languishing 
regrets, while it rushes with him into other and nobler 
duties, and deepens the channel which his heroic brother's 
death had left empty for its collected flood.” Coleridge. 

Trotwood, Mrs. Betsy. A kind-hearted ogress 
“st Comm in Dickens’s novel of ‘‘ David Copper- 

eld. . 

Trtilli-ber, Parson. A fat clergyman in Field- 
ing’s novel, ‘‘ The Adventures of Joseph Andrews.” 

Trtin/nion, Commodore HWawser (triin/yun). 
The name of an eccentrie and celebrated character 
in Smollett’s novel, ‘‘ The Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle.” He is represented as haying retired from 
service in consequence of injuries received in en- 
gagements; yet he retains his nautical and military 
habits, keeps garrison in his house, which is de- 
fended by a ditch, and entered through a draw- 
bridge, obliges his servants to sleep in hammocks, 
and to take turns on watch all the year round, and 
indulges his humor in various other odd ways. 

Tuck, Friar. See FRIAR TUCK. 

Tupman, Tracy. <A character in Dickens’s ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers,”— represented as a member of the 
Pickwick Club, and as a person of a very amorous 
disposition. 

Turk Gregory. The name given by Falstaff, in 
Shakespeare’s historical play, 1 Henry IV., a. v., sc. 


3, to Pope Gregory VII. (the belligerent Hildebrand), | 
who became a byword with the early reformers for | 


vice and enormity of every description. 

Turnip-hoer. <A nickname given to George I., 
because, it is said, his majesty, when he first went 
to England, talked of turning St. James’s Park into 
a turnip ground. 

Turpentine State. <A popular name for the State 
of North Carolina, which produces and exports im- 
mense quantities of turpentine. 

Tii’ti-vil/lus. An old name fora celebrated demon, 
who is said to have collected all the fragments of 
words which the priests had skipped over or muti- 
lated in the performance of the service, and carried 
them to hell. 

Twelve Aposties of Ireland, The. A name 
given to twelve Irish prelates of the 6th century, 
who appear to have formed a sort of corporation, 
and to have exercised a kind of jurisdiction or 
superintendence over the other ecclesiastics or 
“saints” of the time. hey were disciples of St. 
Finnian of Clonard. 

G7 Their names were as follows: 1. Ciaran, or Kie- 
ran, Bishop and Abbot of Saighir (now Seir-Keiran, 
King’s County) ; 2. Ciaran, or Kieran, Abbot of Clomnac- 
nois; 3. Columcille of Hy; 4. Brendan, Bishop and Ab- 
bot of Clonfert; 5. Brendan, Bishop and Abbot of Birr 
(now Parsonstown, King’s County); 6. Columba, Abbot 
of Tirdaglas; 7. Molaise, or Laisre, Abbot of Damhiris 
(now Devenish island, in Loch Erne); 8. Cainnech, Ab- 
bot of Aichadhbo, Queen’s County; 9. Ruadan, or Rodan, 
Abbot of Lorrha, Tipperary County; 10. Mobi Clairenech, 
or the Flat-faced, Abbot of Glasnooidhan (now Glasnevin, 
near Dublin); 11. Senell, Abbot of Cluain-inis, in Loch 
Erne; 12. Nanmnath, or Nennith, Abbot and Bishop of 
Inismuige-Samh (now Inismac-Saint), in Loch Erne. 

Twist, Oliver. The hero of Dickens’s novel of the 
same name,—a poor boy, born and brought up in 
the workhouse of an English village, starved, beaten, 
and abused by every body, but always preserving a 
saint-like purity and lovableness, even under cir- 
cumstances of the deepest misery, and when sur- 
rounded by the very worst of evil influences. 

Twitcher, Jemmy. 1. The name of a character 
in Gay’s ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera.” 

2. A nickname given to John, Lord Sandwich 
(1718-1792), by lis contemporaries, 





When sly Jemmy Twitcher had smugged up his face 

With a lick of court whitewash and pious Bae 

A wooing he went where three sisters of old, 

In harmless society, guttle and scold. Gray. 


Two Kings of Brentford. Sce BRENTFORD, 


Two KINGS OF. 


Tyb’alt. A nephew to Lady Capulet, in Shake- 


speare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 


U. 


Wgolino (00-go-lee/no). [It. Ugolino de’ Gherar- 


deschi.) A Pisan noble of the 13th century, and 
leader of the Guelphs. Having been defeated in 
an encounter with Archbishop Ruggieri, a leader of 
the Ghibelline faction, he is said to have been im- 
prisoned, together with his sons, in the tower of the 
Gualandi (since called the Tower of Hunger), and 
the keys having been thrown into the Arno, they 
were left there to starve. Dante has immortalized 
the name and sufferings of Ugolino. He is repre- 
sented as voraciously devouring the head of Rug- 
gieri, in hell, where they are both frozen up together 
in a hole in a lake of ice. 

Nothing in history or fiction — not even the story which 
Ugolino told in the sea of everlasting ice—approaches the 


horrors which were recounted by the few survivors of that 
night [spent in the Black Hole of Calcutta]. Macaulay. 
Woe to him who has found 
The meal enough: if Ugolino’s full, 
His teeth have crunched some foul, unnatural thing, 
For here satiety proves penury 
More utterly irremediable. E. B. Browning. 


Wlen-spiegel (oo/len-spee/gel), See OWLE-GLASS. 
Ul'ri-ea. A hideous old sibylin Sir Walter Scott’s 


“ Tyanhoe.” 


Uma. <A lovely lady in Spenser’s “Fatr ueen,” 
y y I ¥. ) 


intended as a personification of Truth. The name 
Una signifies one, and refers either to the singleness 
of purpose characteristic of Truth, or to the singu- 
lar and unique excellence of the lady’s character. 
See Rep-cross KNIGHT, THE. 


Uncle Sam. A cantor vulgar name of the United 


States government. 


t= “Immediately after the last declaration of war 
with England, Elbert Anderson, of New York, then a 
contractor, visited Troy, on the Hudson, where was con- 
centrated, and where he purchased, a large quantity of 
provisions — beef, pork, &c. The inspectors of these arti- 
cles, at that place, were Messrs. Ebenezer and Samuel 
Wilson. ‘The latter gentleman (invariably known as 
‘Uncle Sam’) generally superintended in person a large 
number of workmen, who, on this occasion, were em- 
ployed in overhauling the provisions purchased by the 
contractor for the army. The casks were marked ‘ E. A. 
—U.S.’ This work fell to the lot of a facetious fellow in 
the employ of the Messrs. Wilson, who, on being asked 
by some of his fellow-workmen the meaning of the mark 
(for the letters U. S., for United States, were then al- 
most entirely new to them), said ‘he did not know, un- 
Jess it meant Elbert Anderson and Uncle Sam,’— alluding 
exclusively, then, to the said‘ Uncle Sam’ Wilson. The 
joke took among the workmen, and passed currently ; and 
“Uncle Sam’ himself, being present, was occasionally 
rallied by them on the increasing extent of his posses- 
sions. ... Many of these workmen, being of a char- 
acter denominated ‘ food for powder,’ were found, shortly 
after, following the recruiting drum, and pushing toward 
the frontier lines, for the double purpose of meeting the 
enemy and of eating the provisions they had lately la- 
bored to put in good order. Their old jokes accompanied 
them, and before the first campaign ended, this identical 
one first appeared in print: it gained favor rapidly, till it 
penetrated, and was recognized, in every part of the coun- 
try, and will, no doubt, continue so while the United 
States remain a nation.” Frost. 


Unele To’by. The hero of Sterne’s novel, ‘“‘ The 


Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent.” — 
represented as a captain who had been wounded at 
the siege of Namur, and forced to retire from the 
service. He is celebrated for his kindness and be- 
nevolence, his courage, gallantry, and simplicity, 
no Jess than for his extreme modesty, his love pas- 
sages with the Widow Wadman, and his military 
tastes, habits, and discussions, 

(=~ “ But what shall I say to thee, thou quintessence 
of the milk of human kindness, thou reconciler of war 
(as far as it was once necessary to reconcile it), thou re- 
turner to childhood during peace, thou lover of widows, 
thou master of the best of corporals, thou whistler at 
excommunications, thou high and only final Christian 
gentleman, thou pitier of the devil himself, divine Uncle 
Toby! Why, this I will say, made bold by thy example, 
and caring nothing for what any body may think of it 
who does not, in some measure, partake of thy nature, 
that he who created thee was the wisest man since the 
days of Shakespeare ; and that Shakespeare himself, 
mighty reflector of things as they were, but no antici- 
pator, never arrived at a character like thine.” Z. Hunt. 

te “My Uncle Toby is one of the finest compliments 
ever paid to human nature, He is the most unoffending 
of God's creatures; or, as the French express it, wn tel 


petit bon homme! Of his bowling-green, his sieges, and 


his amours, who would say or think any thing amiss?" 
Hazlitt. 


Unele Tom. The hero of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 


Stowe’s novel, entitled ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” —a 
negro slave, distinguished for unaffected pies and 
the faithful discharge of all his duties. His mas- 











ter, a humane man, becomes embarrassed in his 
finances, and sells the slave to a dealer. After 
passing through various hands, and suffering great 
cruelties, he dies at the south-west. 

Underground Railroad, The. A popular em- 
bodiment of the various waysin which fugitive slaves 
from the Southern States of the American Unior 
are assisted in escaping to the North, or to Canada; 
— often humorously abbreviated U.G.R. R. 

Unfortunate Peace, The. A name given by his- 
torians to the Peace of Cateau Cambresis (April 2, 
1559), negotiated by England, France, and Spain. 
By this treaty, Henri II., of France, renounced all 
claim to Genoa, Corsica, and Naples, agreed to re- 
store Calais to the English within eight years, and 
to give security for five hundred thousand crowns in 

_case of failure. 

O'nt-Z¢n/i-tits. In ecclesiastical history, the name 
given to a famous bull issued by Pope Clement XI., 
in 1713, against the French translation of the New 
Testament, with notes by Pasquier Quesnel, priest 
of the Oratory, and a celebrated Jansenist. The 
bull began with the words ‘‘ Unigenitus Dei Filius,” 
and hence the name given to it. 

Universal Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Universalis.] 
A designation applied to Thomas Aquinas (1227- 
1274), in allusion to his extensive and profound 
learning. See ANGELIC DocTorR and DuMB Ox. 

Unlearned Parliament, The. See PARLIA- 
MENT OF DUNCES. 

Urban, Sylvanus, Gent. The fictitious name 
under which the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine” is edited, 
and by which is expressed its universality of town 
and country intelligence. 

True histories of last year’s ghost, 
Lines to a ringlet or a turban; 
And trifles for the morning Post, 
And nothing for Sylvanus Urban. Praed. 

Urganda (oor-gin/di). In the original romance 
of “Amadis de Gaul,” the name of a potent fairy. 
In the Spanish romances relating to the descendants 
of Amadis, she is represented as an enchantress of 
amore powerful description. 

This Urganda seemed to be aware of her own importance, 
and perfectly acquainted with the human appetite. Simollet/. 

Urian, Sir (yoo/ri-an, or 00/re-iin), A sportive des- 
ignation of a man who is very little thought of, or 
who is sure to turn up unexpectedly and inoppor- 
tunely. In Low German, the name is commonly 
applied to the devil. 

U'ri-el. [Heb., fire of God.] An angel mentioned 
in the second book of Esdras. Milton makes him 
“‘yegent of the sun,” and calls him ‘“ the sharpest- 
sighted spirit of allin heaven.” 

Ur’su-la. <A gentlewoman attending on Hero, in 

_ Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing.” © 

U’ther. Son of Constans, one of the fabulous or 
legendary kings of Britain, and the father of Arthur. 
See GORLOIS, 

Mythie Uther’s deeply-wounded son 
Lay dozing in the vale of Avalon. Tennyson. 

U-t0/pi-a. [From Gr. ot, not, and réros, a place.] A 
term invented by Sir Thomas More (1480-1535), and 
applied by him to an imaginary island which he rep- 
resents to have been discovered by a companion 
of Amerigo Vespucci, and as enjoying the utmost 
perfection in laws, politics, &c., in contradistinction 
to the defects of those which then existed elsewhere. 
The name has now passed into all the languages 
of Europe to signify a state of ideal perfection. 


G27 “The second book... gives a geographical de- 
scription of the island; the relations of the inhabitants 
in social life, their magistrates, their arts, their systems 
of war and religion. On the latter subject, — which could 
hardly be expected from the practice of the author, — the 
most unbounded toleration is granted. The greater part 
of the inhabitants believed in one Spirit, all-powerful and 
all-peryading; but others practiced the worship of heroes, 
and the adoration of stars. A community of wealth is a 
fundamental principle of this republic, and the structure 
[is] what might be expected from such a basis.” Dunlop. 

ta “ That he [Sir T. More] meant this imaginary re- 
public seriously to embody his notions of a sound system 
of government, can scarcely be believed by any one who 
reads it and remembers that the entirely fanciful and ab- 
stract existence there depicted was the dream of one who 
thoroughly knew man in all his complieated relations, 
and was deeply conversant in practical government.” 

J. Hl, Burton. 


Vi 


Wadius (vii/de-iis’), The name of a grave and 
heavy pedant in Moliére’s comedy, ‘‘ Les Femmes 
Savantes.” 

Val/en-time. 1. One of the heroes in the old ro- 
mance of ‘‘ Valentine and Orson,” which is of un- 
certain age and authorship, though it probably be- 
longs to the 15th century. See ORSON. 

2. One of the ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” in 
Shakespeare’s play of that name, 

3. A gentleman attending on the Duke in Shake- 
speare’s “ Twelfth Night.” 

4. One of the characters in Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust.” 
He is a brother of Margaret, whom Faust has se- 
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duced. Maddened by his sister’s shame, he inter- 
rupts a serenade of Faust’s, attacks him, is stabbed 
by Mephistopheles, falls and expires uttering vehe- 
ment reproaches against Margaret. 

Valley of the Shadow of Death. In “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress” of John Bunyan, the valley 
through which Christian, after his encounter with 
Apollyon, was obliged to pass on his way to the 
Celestial City. ‘‘ Now this valley is a very solitary 
place: the prophet Jeremiah thus describes it: ‘A 
wilderness, a land of deserts and pits, a land of 
drought, and of the Shadow of Death, a land that 
no man passcth through, and where no man dwelt.” 

Wan-dyke’ of Sculpture, The. A designation 
conferred upon Antoine Coysevox (1640-1720), a 
French sculptor, on account of the beauty and ani- 
mation of his figures, 

Wa-nés’/si. [Compounded of Van, the first syllable 
of Vanhomrigh, and Essa, diminutive of Lsther.] 
A poetical name given by Swift to Miss Esther Van- 
homrigh, a young lady who had fallen in love with 
him and proposed marriage. How her declaration 
of affection was received is related in Swift’s poem 
of “‘Cadenus and Vanessa.’? See CADENUS. 

Vanity. 1. An established character in the old 
moralities and puppet-shows. 

2. A town in Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” on 
the road to the Celestial City. 

Vanity Fair. In Bunyan’s spiritual allegory, ‘* The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” the name of a Fair which was 
held all the year round in the town of Vanity. ‘‘It 
beareth the name because the town where it is kept 
is lighter than vanity (Ps. lxii. 9), and also because 
all that is there sold, or that cometh thither, is 
vanity.” 

(=> The origin and history of this fair are thus de- 
scribed: ‘‘Almost five thousand years ago there were pil- 
grims walking to the Celestial City, and Beelzebub, Apol- 
lyon, and Legion, with their companions, perceiving by 
the path that the pilgrims made, that their way to the city 
lay through this town of Vanity, they contrived here to 
set up a fair—a fair wherein should be sold all sorts of 
vanity, and that it should last all the year long. There- 
fore, at this fair, are all such merchandise sold as houses, 
Jands, trades, places, honors, preferments, titles, coun- 
tries, kingdoms, lusts, pleasures ; and delights of all sorts, 
as harlots, wives, husbands, children, lives, blood, bodies, 
souls, silver, gold, pearls, precious stones, and what not. 
And, moreover, at this fair there is, at all times, to be 
seen jugglings, cheats, games, fools, knaves, rogues, and 
that of every kind. And, as in other fairs of less moment, 
there are several rows and streets, under their proper 
names, where such and such wares are vended, so here, 
likewise, you have the proper places, rows, strects 
(namely, countries and kingdoms), where the wares of 
this fair are soonest to be found. ... Now, as I said, the 
way to the Celestial City lies just through this town where 
this lusty fair is kept; and he that would go to the city, 
and yet not go through this town, must needs go out of 
the world.” 

(a Thackeray has made use of this name as the title 
of a satirical novel. 


Va/pi-ans. A name—probably a feigned one — oc- 
curring in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” a. ii., 
sc, 3. See PiGROGROMITUS. 

Va-ri/nad. A poetical name given by Swift to Miss 
Jane Waryng, for whom Swift in early life professed 
an attachment. 

Vath’ek. The hero of William Beckford’s cele- 
brated novel of the same name, a haughty and ef- 
feminate monarch, led on by the temptations of a 
malignant genie, and the sophistries of a cruel and 
ambitious mother, to commit all sorts of crimes, to 
abjure his faith, and to offer allegiance to Eblis, the 
Mohammedan Satan, in the hope of seating himself 
on the throne of the pre-Adamite sultans. 

‘We saw men, who, not yet in the vigor of life, were ‘‘ blasé” 
with its pleasures; men with the poisoned youth, Vathek-like, 
to find themselves some day with fires, unquenchable and ag- 
onizing, in the place of those hearts they had silenced, per- 
verted, and destroyed. Putnam’s Magazine. 

Venerable Bede. See BEDE, THE VENERABLE. 

Venerable Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Venerabilis.] A 
title given to William de Champeaux, a celebrated 
philosopher and theologian of the 12th century, re- 
garded as the first public professor of scholastic | 
divinity, and the founder of scientific realism. 

Venerable Initiator. [Lat. Venerabilis Inceptor.] | 
An honorary appellation conferred upon William of | 
Occam (d, 1347), a famous English scholastic philos- | 
opher, : 

Vé/nus-bérg. Sec EckHARDT, THE FAITHFUL. 

Vér’ges. An ingeniously absurd watchman and 
night-constable, in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing.” 

Vermilion Sea. A name formerly given to the | 
Gulf of California, on account of the red color of | 
the infusoria it contains. 

Vér’non, Die (or Di-atn’&). The heroine of Sir | 
Walter Scott’s novel of ‘‘ Rob Roy.” 

Very Christian Doctor. See Mosr CurisriAn | 
Doctor. 

Very Constant Doctor, Sce Most Consranr 
Doctor. 

Very Methodical Doctor, Sce Most Mrernop- 
icAL Doctor. 

Very Resolute Doctor, See Most REsonurn 
Docror. 

W'éto, W. et Mme. (vi’/to’). Injurious names often 

given by the anarchists of the French Revolution to | 








Louis XVI. and his queen, Marie Antoinette. The 
expression originated in the indignation of the pco- 
ple at the veto allowed the king on the resolves of 
the National Assembly. The name occurs in the 
celebrated song ‘‘ La Carmagnole,” which, with the 
accompanying dance, was performed at popular fes- 
tivals, executions, and outbreaks of popular discon- 
tent during the Reign of Terror. 

That is the pass ye have brought us to. And now ye will 
break the prisons and set Capet Veto on horseback to ride 
over us. Carlyle. 

Weald DdWo-ro'sda. [Lat., way of pain.] A name 
given, since the Christian era, to the road at Jeru- 
salem leading from the Mount of Olives to Golgotha, 
which Jesus passed over on his way to the place of 
crucifixion, Upon this road are situated many of 
the objects consecrated by Christian traditions, — 
the house where the Virgin Mary was born, the 
church erected upon the spot where she fell, when 
she beheld Jesus sink under the weight of the cross, 
the house of St. Veronica, upon whose veil, em- 
ployed to wipe away his blood and sweat, the image 
of his face was miraculously impressed. The road, 
which is about a mile in length, terminates at the 
Gate of Judgment. 

Vicar of Bray. A name originally given to the 
Rey. Symon Symonds, who*was twice a Papist and 
twice a Protestant in four successive reigns, between 
1533 and 1558. It is now commonly applied to one 
who deserts his party when it is no longer for his 
safety or his interest to remain in it. 

{2 Bray is a village in Berkshire. ‘‘ The vivacious 
vicar hereof,’ says Fuller, “living under Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, was 
first a Papist, then a Protestant, then a Papist, then 
a Protestant again. He had seen some martyrs burned 
(two miles off) at Windsor, and found this fire too hot for 
his tender temper. This vicar being taxed by one for be- 
ing a turncoat and inconstant changeling, —‘ Not so,’ said 
he, ‘for I always kept my principle, which is this: to live 
and die the Vicar of Bray.” 


Vicar of Christ, The. A title. assumed by the 
pope of Rome, who claims to exercise a delegated 
authority as the representative or vicegerent of 
Christ. 

Vicar of Wakefield. The hero of Goldsmith’s 
novel of the same name, See PRIMROSE, THE 
Rey. Dr. 

Vin-¢én/ti-o (vin-sén/shi-o). 1. The Duke of Vienna 
in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Measure for Measure.”? He com- 
mits his scepter to Angelo (with whom Escalus is 
associated in a subordinate capacity), under the 
pretext of being called to take an urgent and distant 
journey, and by exchanging the royal purple for a 
monk’s hood, observes incognito the condition of 
his people, and especially the manner and effect of 
his vicegerent’s adniinistration, 

2. An old gentleman of Pisa, in Shakespeare’s 
“ Taming of the Shrew.” 

Vinegar Bible. A name given to an edition of the 
Bible, published in 1717 at the Clarendon Press, Ox- 
ford. By a ludicrous misprint, the title of the 
twentieth chapter of Luke was made to read, ‘‘ Par- 
able of the Vinegar” instead of, ‘‘ Parable of the 
Vineyard ;” hence the name, 

Vin/land. A name given, according to Snorro Stur- 
leson, by Scandinavian voyagers, to a portion of 
the coast of North America discovered by them to- 


ward the close of the 10th century, well wooded, | 


and producing agreeable fruits, particularly grapes. 
It is thought to have been some part of the coast of 
Massachusetts or Rhode Island. 

Wi/o-la. A lady in love with Duke Orsino, in Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” 


t=" “ As for her situation in the drama (of which she 
is properly the heroine), it is, shortly, this: She is ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Illyria; she is alone, and without 
protection, in a strange country. She wishes to enter into 
the service of the Countess Olivia; but she is assured that 
this is impossible, ‘for the lady, having recently lost an 
only and beloved brother, has abjured the sight of men, 
has shut herself up in her palace, and will admit no kind 
of suit.’ In this perplexity, Viola remembers to have 
heard her father speak with praise and admiration of 
Orsino, the duke of the country; and, having ascertained 
that he is not married, and that, therefore, his court is not 
a proper asylum for her in her feminine character, she 
attires herself in the disguise of a page, as the best pro- 
tection against uncivil comments, till she can gain some 
tidings of her brother. ... To pursue the thread of Viola's 
destiny ; — she is engaged in the service of the duke, whom 
she finds ‘ fancy-sick’ for the love of Olivia. We are left 
to infer (for so it is hinted in the first scene) that this 
duke... had already made some impression on Viola’s 
imagination; and when she comes to play the confidante, 
and to be loaded with favors and kindness in her assumed 
character, that she should be touched by a passion made 
up of pity, admiration, gratitude, and tenderness, does 
not, I think, in any way detract from the genuine sweet- 
ness and delicacy of her character; for ‘ she never told 
her love. ... Viola then is the chosen favorite of the 
enamored duke, and becomes his messenger to Olivia, 
and the interpreter of his sufferings to that inaccessible 
beauty. In her character of a youthful page she attracts 
the favor of Olivia, and excites the jealousy of her lord. 
‘The situation is critical and delicate; but how exquisitely 
is the character of Viola fitted to her part, carrying her 
through the ordeal with all the inward and spiritual grace 
of modesty!” Mrs. Jameson, 


Wi/o-lén’ta, A character in Shakespeare’s “All’s 
Well that Ends Well.” 











Wirginée (veR/zhe/ne’). The heroine of Bernardin 


de St. Pierre’s (1737-1814) romance, entitled ‘* Paul 
et Virginie,” — ‘‘atropical Arcadian romance which 
{for a time] reigned supreme over French, English, 
and German imaginations of a certain caliber, and 
rendered the name Virginie triumphant in France.” 


Virgin Modesty. A surname given by Charles IT. 


to tne Earl of Rochester (John Wilmot), because he 
blushed so easily, 


Virgin Queen, The. An appellation popularly 


given to Queen Elizabeth (1533-1603), She may, in 
fact, be said to have assumed it; for, on the 10th of 
February, 1559, less than three months after her 
accession to the throne, in a speech which she made 
to the Privy Council and a deputation from the 
House of Commons, who had requested her, in the 
name of the nation, to be pleased to take to herself 
a husband, she said that for herself it would be 
Yenough ‘‘ that a marble stone should declare that a 
queen, having reigned such a time, lived and died a 
virgin.” Most historians, however, agree that her 
right to the title was exceedingly ill-founded. See 
MAIDEN QUEEN. : : 


Witalis (ve-tii/lis) A name assumed by Erik 


Sjoberg (1794-1828), a distinguished Swedish lyric 
poet. By this pseudonym, he intended to convey 
the notion of ‘ Vita lis,” —‘‘ Life is a struggle.” 


WViv'i-an. Mistress of the enchanter Merlin. She 


forms the subject of one of the poems in Tenny- 
son’s “Idyls of the King.” See LADY OF THER 
LAKE, MERLIN, and LANCELOT Du LAc. [Written 
also Vivien and Viviane.] 


Woland, Squire (fo/liint), A familiar name for 


the devil in Germany. 


Vol-po’/ne, [It., an old fox.] The title of a play 


by Ben Jonson, and the name of its chief character. 


VoOl/ti-miaind. The name of a courtier, in Shake- 


speare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet.” 


Vor’ti-Ser. Seneschal of Constans (afabulous king 


of Britain), and usurper of the throne after Con- 
stans had been killed by his subjects, 


W. 


Wad/man, Widow. The name of a lady in 


Sterne’s novel of ‘Tristram Shandy,” with whom 
Uncle Toby is in love, 


Wagner (wic/ner), The name of a character in 


Gocthe’s ‘“‘ Faust.” This name is not original with 
Goethe, but was borrowed by him from the old 
legends, in which it occurs under the form of 
Cristoph Wagner, who is represented to have been 
the companion, or famulus, of Faust. 


(= ‘‘ Wagner is a type of the philister and pedant; he 
sacrifices himself to books as Faust does to knowledge. 
He adores the letter. The dust of folios is his element, 
parchment the source of his inspiration. ... He is one 
of those who in the presence of Niagara would yex you 
with questions about arrow-headed inscriptions, who in 
the presence of a village festival would discuss the origin 
of the Pelasgi.” Lewes. 


Wagoner Boy, The. <A popular sobriquet of the 


Hon. Thomas Corwin (b. 1794), a distinguished 
American statesman. While yet a lad, Harrison 
and his army were on the northern frontier, almost 
destitute of provisions, and a demand was made on 
the patriotism of the people to furnish the necessary 
subsistence. The elder Corwin loaded a wagon with 
supplies, which was delivered by his son, who re- 
mained with the army during the rest of the cam- 
paign, and who is said to have proved himself ‘‘a 
good whip and an excellent reinsman.” 


Se The sobriquet of John Stew- 


art, an English traveler, born in the first half of 
the 18th century, died in 1822. This celebrated 
peripatetic traveled on foot through Hindostan, 
Persia, Nubia, Abyssinia, the Arabian Desert, Eu- 
rope, and the United States. 


¢ae" “A most interesting man, whom personallyI knew ; 
eloquent in conversation; contemplative, if that is possi- 
ble, in excess; crazy beyond all reach of hellebore (three 
Anticyre would not have cured him); yet sublime and 
divinely benignant in his visionariness; the man, who, 
as a pedestrian traveler, had seen more of the earth’s 
surface, and communicated more extensively with the 
children of the earth, than any man before or since; the 
writer, also, who published more books (all intelligible by 
fits and starts) than any Englishman, except, perhaps, 
Richard Baxter, who is said to have published three hun- 
dred and sixty-five, plus one, the extra one being, prob- 
ably, meant for leap-year.” De Quincey. 


Wam/ba. The clown or jester of Cedric, in Sir 


Walter Scott’s *‘ Ivanhoe.” 


Wandering Jew. Sce JEw, THE WANDERING. 
Ward, Artemus, A pseudonym adopted by Mr, 


Charles F. Browne, an American humorist of the 
present day, author of a series of popular comic 
productions purporting to be written by an itinerant 
showman, and remarkable for their perverse or- 
thography. : 


Water-beggars. [Fr. Gueuxv.] A name assumed, 


April, 1566, by the signers of the compromise of 
Breda, who opposed the introduction of the Spanish 
Inquisition into the Netherlands, Egmont, William 
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OF THE NOTED NAMES OF FICTION, 


of Orange, and Count Horn declined to sign this com- 
promise; but as the latter was present at the ban- 
quet when this name was assumed, he was accused 
of being one of the participators in the act, and the 
name was generally applied, during the war of the 
Netherlands, to the adherents of the Prince of 
Orange. 

Water-Poet, The. A title assumed by John Tay- 
lor, an English poet (1580-1654), who for a long time 
followed the occupation of a waterman on the 
‘Thames, 

Wat/ling Street. A name very generally given in 

ngland, during the middle ages, to the Via Lactea, 
or Milky Way. It occurs in Chaucer’s ‘‘ House of 
Fame,” Book II, :— 
* Se yondir, lo, the galaxie, 
The wiche men clepe the milky way, 
For it is white; and some, parfay, 

; Y-callin it han Watlinge-strete.” 

In “The Compleynt of Scotland,” the comet, it is 
said, “‘ aperis oft in the quhyt circle, the quhilk the 
marinalis callis Vatlanstreit.’” The name occurs 
again, in the translation of the ‘‘dineid ” by Gawain 
Douglas : — 
“ Arthuris house, and Hyades, betaikning rane, 
Watlingestrete, the Horne, and the Charlewane.” 

This, however, was only an application of the word, 
not its proper and original meaning. The real 
Watling Street was a road extending across South 
Britain in a general direction from east to west. 
Beginning at Richborough or Dover, it ran through 
Canterbury to London, and thence across the island 
to Chester. It is yet, in some parts, an important 
highway, and the portion which ran through Lon- 
don still preserves the old name. Under the Britons, 
Watling Street existed as a simple forest lane or 
track-way ; the Romans made a great military road 
of it; and the Anglo-Saxons adopted it, as they did 
all the Roman roads and bridges in eyery part of 
the island, 


02> The origin of the name is uncertain. By some the 
street is supposed to have been called in honor of Vitel- 
lius, the Via (or Strata) Vitellina, of which the modern 
name is a Saxon corruption. According to Camden, it 
was named after Vite/lianus, who directed the work, and 
whom the Britons, in their language, called Gwetalin. 
Florence of Worcester (Chron. sub an. 1015) derives the 
name from the Wetlings, or sons of King Wetla, who, 
Wright says, “was, no doubt, a personage of the Anglo- 
Saxon mythology.” Grimm offers no explanation, but 
merely remarks, ‘‘ Who the Wetlings were, and how they 
came to give their name both to an earthly and a heavenly 
street, we do not know.” This glittering pathway in 
the sky has, in other countries, been called after roads 
onearth. By the Italians, it was denominated the ‘* Santa 
Strada di Loretto.” Aventin, a German writer in the tenth 
century, calls it ‘‘ Euringstrasse,”’ and makes it belong to 
a mythical King Euring on the Danube. 


Weeping Philosopher, The. An epithet given 
to Héraclitus, a native of Ephesus, who flourished 
about 500 years B. C. He was of a gloomy and 
melancholy disposition, and is said to have been 
perpetually shedding tears on account of the vices 
of mankind, 

G=~ The name of Democ’ritus, the laughing philos- 
opher, being often coupled with that of Heracli/tus, the 
weeping philosopher, many speakers are apt to accent 
the latter, incorrectly, on the second syllable. 

Weird Sisters, The. Three witches, in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Macbeth.” 

te “The Weird Sisters are as true a creation of 
Shakespeare's as his Ariel and Caliban — fates, furies, 
and materializing witches being the elements. They are 
wholly different from any representation of witches in 
the contemporary writers, and yet present a sufficient 
external resemblance to the creatures of vulgar prejudice 
to act immediately on the audience. Their character 
consists in the imaginative, disconnected from the good; 
they are the shadowy obscure and fearfully anomalous 
of physical nature, the lawless of human nature — ele- 
mental avengers without sex or kin.” Coleridge. 

Weissnichtwo (wis/nikt-Wo’). [Ger., I-know-not- 
where. Cf. Scot. Kennaquhair.] A name given, in 
Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” to a place (probably 
London) spoken of as containing a university in 
which Herr Teufelsdréckh is professor, See TEv- 
FELSDROCKH, HERR. 

Weller, Samuel. Mr. Pickwick’s man, in Dick- 
ens’s celebrated ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,’ — designed as 
an epitome of London low life in its most agreeable 
and entertaining form. He is an inimitable com- 
pound of wit, simplicity, quaint humor, and fidelity. 

te “The far-famed Sam Weller corresponds to no 
reality. The Londoner born and bred is apt to be the 
driest and most uninteresting of beings. All things lost 
for him the gloss of novelty when he was fifteen years 
old. He would suit the museum of a 77l admirart phi- 
losopher, as a specimen, shriveled and adust, of the ulti- 
mate result of his principle. But Dickens collected more 
jokes than all the cabmen in London would utter in a year, 
and bestowed the whole treasure upon Sam.” Bayne. 

Weller, To’/ny. The father of Sam Weller, in 
Dickens’s ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,”—a representative 
of the old broad-brimmed, great-coated, many-waist- 
coated, red-faced race of English stage-coachmen. 

Werther (wer/ter; Ger. pron. WéR’ter). The hero 
of Goethe’s sentimental romance, ‘‘ The Sorrows 
of Werther,” in which he portrays the character of 
a young and highly-endowed spirit who has con- 
ceived a disgust of life, 








ta ‘ Werther, infusing itself into the core and whole 
spirit of literature, gave birth to a race of sentimentalists 
who have raged and wailed in every part of the world till 
better light dawned on them, or, at least, exhausted na- 
ture laid itself to sleep, and it was discovered that lament- 
ing was an unproductive labor.” Carlyle. 

Western, Squire, A jolly country gentleman in 
Fielding’s ‘‘ History of a Foundling.” 

There now are no Squire Westerns, as of old, 

And our Sophias are not so emphatic, 

But fair as them or fairer to behold. Byron. 
te “‘ Amongst these [the characters of the story], 
Squire Western stands alone; imitated from no proto- 
type, and in himself an inimitable picture of ignorance, 
prejudice, irascibility, and rusticity, united with natural 
shrewdness, constitutional good-humor, and an instinc- 
tive affection for his daughter —all which qualities, good 
and bad, are grounded upon that basis of thorough selfish- 
ness natural to one bred up from infancy where no one 
dared to contradict his arguments, or to control his con- 
duct.” W. Scott. 

Western, Miss Sophia. The sweetheart of Tom 
Jones, in Fielding’s ‘‘ History of a Foundling.” 

Western Reserve, The. A name popularly given 
to a region of country reserved by the State of Con- 
necticut, at the time of the cession of the North-West 
Territory to the United States. Disputes arose, af- 
ter the war of the Revolution, between several of the 
States, respecting the right of soil in this territory, 
which were only allayed by the cession of the whole 
to the United States, Connecticut reserving a tract of 
3,666,921 acres near Lake Erie. In 1800, jurisdiction 
over this tract was relinquished to the federal goy- 
ernment, the State reserving the right to the soil, and 
disposing of it in small lots to settlers, while the 
Indian titles to the rest of the soil were bought up 
by the general government. In 1799, the North-West 
Territory — over which Congress had exercised ju- 
risdiction since 1787 — was admitted to a second 
grade of territorial government. Shortly after, 
Ohio was detached from it, and erected into an in- 
dependent territory ; and, in 1803, it was received as 
a State into the Union. 

Weth/er-ell, Elizabeth. A pscudonym adopted 
by Miss Susan Warner, an American writer of the 
present day, author of ‘‘'The Wide, Wide World,” 
and other works. 

Whar’ton, Eliza. The heroine of a novel of the 
same name, founded on fact, by Mrs, Hannah Fos~ 
ter, an American authoress, 

Whar’ton, Grace, A pscudonym adopted by Mrs. 
Anthony Todd Thomson (née Katharine Byerley), a 
popular and voluminous author of the present day. 

Whar’ten, Philip. A pseudonym adopted by J.P. 
Thomson, a popular English author. 

Whis/ker-ain/dos, Don Fe-r0/lo, The lover of 
Tilburina, in Sheridan’s farce of ‘* The Critic.” 

Whiskey Insurrection, The. A name popularly 
given, in the United States, to an outbreak in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, in 1794, resulting from an attempt 
to enforce an excise law passed in 1791, which im- 
posed duties on domestic distilled liquors. The in- 
surrection spread into the border counties of Vir- 
ginia, and called forth two proclamations from 
President Washington, which had no effect. It was 
finally suppressed by General Henry Lee, governor 
of Virginia, with an armed force. 

Whistlecraft, William and Robert. A nom 
de plume of John Hookham Frere (1769-1846), an 
English author and statesman, 

Whiteboys. A party name of the poorer class of 
Catholics in Ireland, whose badge is a white color. 
White House, The. In the United States, a name 
popularly given to the executive, or presidential, 
mansion, at Washington, which is a large building 

of freestone, painted white. 

White Lady of Av’e-mel. A kind of tutelary 
spirit protecting the fortunes of a noble family, in 
Sir Walter Scott’s novel, ‘‘ The Monastery,” 

Noon gleams on the Jake, 
Noon glows on the fell; 
Wake thee, O, wake, 
White Maid of Avenel. W. Scott, 


White Rose, The. A common designation of the 
House of York, one of the two great factions in the 
English civil wars (1452-1486), from its emblem, 
which was a white rose. 

White Rose of Ra’/by. Cecily, wife of Richard, 
Duke of York, and mother of Edward IV. and 
Richard III. ;-—so called in allusion to her private 
character, as well as to the distinguishing color of 
the Yorkists in the Wars of the Roses. She was 
the youngést of twenty-one children. A novel of 
some popularity, entitled the ‘* White Nose of 
Raby,” was published in 1794, 

Whit/ting-ton, Dick. The hero of a famous old 
legend, in which he is represented as a poor orphan 
boy from the country, who went to London, where, 
after undergoing many hardships, he attracted the 
notice and compassion of a rich merchant, who gave 
him a situation in his family as an assistant to the 
cook. Here he led a miserable life, abused by the 
cook, and sleeping in the garret, which was overrun 
with rats and mice. At length, having obtained a 
penny, he purchased a cat. His master, shortly 
after, being about to send a ship to sea, gave all the 
servants permission to send a venture in her. Dick 
had nothing to risk but his cat, and sent her. The 
ship was driven to the coast of Barbary, where the 
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master and chief mate were invited to court. At 
an entertainment given to them by the king, rats 
and mice swarmed over the tables, and disputed 
with the guests possession of the banquet. The 
captain thereupon sent for Dick’s cat, which, being 
produced, made aterrible havoc among the vermin, 
and was gladly purchased by the king at a ver 

high price. With the money thus acquired, Dick 
commenced business, and succeeded so well that he 
finally married his former master’s daughter, was 
knighted, and became lord mayor of London. This 
tradition has probably no foundation in fact, though 
there was a real Sir Richard Whittington, who was 
thrice mayor of London in the reign of Henry V. 

Wicked Bible, The. <A name given to an edition 
of the Bible published in 1632 by Barker and Lucas, 
because the word not was omitted in the seventh 
commandment, The printers were called before the 
High Commission, fined heavily, and the whole im 
pression destroyed. 

Wick/fiéld, Agmes. The heroine of Dickens’s 
“* David Copperfield,” one of the most charming fe- 
male characters in the whole range of fiction. 

Wild Huntsman, The. [Fr. Le Grand Veneur, 
Ger. Der Wilde Jiéiger.| The subject of a popular 
and widely-diffused tradition concerning a strange 
and spectral hunter who appears by night, surround- 
ed by dogs, and sometimes with a train of attend- 
ants, driving on the chase. The well-known cheer 
of the hunter, the ery of his hounds, and the tramp 
of his horses’ fect, are distinctly audible. The su- 
perstition probably has its origin in the many and 
various uncouth sounds which are heard in the 
depths of a forest during the silence of the night. 
In Germany, this tradition has been made the sub- 
ject of a ballad by Biirger, entitled ‘‘ Der Wilde 
Jiger,” which has been translated into English by 
Sir Walter Scott, under the name of ‘* The Wild 
Huntsman,” In this poem, the hunter is represented 
not as driving, but as himself driven by, the devil, 
from whom he seeks to escape. The French have a 
similar tradition concerning an aérial hunter who 
infests the forest of Fontainebleau. Some account 
of him may be found in Sully’s ‘* Memoirs,” in 
which he is styled Le Grand Veneur. Father Mat- 
thieu relates that the shepherds of the neighbor- 
hood hold it to be the hunt of St. Hubert, which is 
also heard in other places. The superstition would 
seem to be quite general. In a Scottish poem, en- 
titled ‘‘ Albania,” there is a poetical description of 
this phantom chase. In England, the tradition 
scems to have established itself under the figure of 
Herne, the hunter, as in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” 

Wild, Jonathan. A notorious English robber, 
who was executed in 1725, He is chiefly known to 
readers of the present day as the hero of Fielding’s 
noyel, ‘‘ The History of Jonathan Wild.” 

(=r “Tn that strange apologue, the author takes for a 
hero the greatest rascal, coward, traitor, tyrant, hypo- 
crite, that his wit and experience, both large in this mat- 
ter, could enable him to devise or depict; he accompanies 
this villain through all the actions of his life, with a grin- 
ning deference and a wonderful mock respect, and does 
not leave him till he is dangling at the gallows, when the 
satirist makes him a low bow, and wishes the scoundrel 
good-day.” Thackeray. 

(Sr “It is not easy to see what Fielding proposed to 
himself by a picture of complete vice, unrelieved by any 
thing of human feeling, and never, by any accident even, 
deviating into virtue; and the ascribing a train of fictitious 
adventures to areal character has in it something clumsy 
and inartificial on the one hand, and, on the other, sub- 
jects the author to a suspicion that he only used the title 
of Jonathan Wild in order to connect his book with the 
popular renown. of that infamous depredator.” W. Scott. 

(a— “ It has been justly remarked by Mr. Murphy, that 
Fielding wrote the history of ‘ Jonathan Wild’ for a noble 
purpose, and one of the highest importance to society. A 
satire like this strips off the spurious ornaments of hypoc- 
risy, shows the beauty of the moral character, and will 
always be worthy the attention of the reader who desires 
to rise wiser or better from the book he peruses.”’ Roscoe. 

Wildair, Sir Marry. The hero of Farquhar’s com- 
edy of the same name, and also of his ‘‘ Constant 
Couple,” —to which the former is a sequel. He is 
represented as an airy gentleman, affecting humor- 
ous gayety and great freedom in his behavior, but 
not altogether profligate or unfeeling. 

Wilkins, Peter. The hero of a work entitled 
“The Voyage of Peter Wilkins ” — written by Rob- 
ert Pultock, about 1750. He is a mariner, who, like 

tobinson Crusoe, is thrown on a distant uninhabited 
_shore, after undergoing various calamities at sea, 
and who is furnished with stores, utensils, and pro- 
visions from the wreck of the ship in which he sailed. 

I can not image to myself whereabout you are. When L 
try to fix it, Peter Wilkins's island comes across me. C. Lanib. 

Williams, Caleb. The title of a novel by William 
Godwin (1755-1836), and the name of its hero. 

Will-with-the-wisp. Another name for JAcK- 
WITH-THE-LANTERN, (q. V- 

Wimble, Will. The name of a celebrated charac- 
ter in the ‘¢ Spectator,” — distinguished for his de- 
lightful simplicity and good-humored officiousness. 
He is said to have been intended for a Mr. Thomas 
Morecroft, who died at Dublin, July 2, 1741. 

Win/kle, Rip van (wink/l). The name of one of 
the Dutch colonists of New York, whose adventures 
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are related in Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch-Book.” 
He is represented as having met a strange man with 
a keg of liquor ina ravine of the Kaatskill Moun- 
tains, and as having obligingly assisted him to carry 
the load to a wild retreat among the rocks, where he 
found a company of odd-looking personages playing 
at ninepins, with the gravest of faces and in the most 
mysterious silence. His awe and apprehension 
having by degrees subsided, he ventured, when no 
eye was fixed on him, to steal a taste of the bever- 
age which he had helped the strange man_ bring 
along. He repeated the draught so often that at 
length his senses were overpowered, and he fell into 
a deep sleep, which, strange to say, lasted for twenty 

ears, though they seemed to him but as one night. 
Maan pile remarkable events had taken place: his 
wife had died, his daughter was married, his former 
cronies were dead, or scattered, or much the worse 
for the wear and tear of time, and, more than all, 
there had been a war of revolution, the colonies had 
thrown off the yoke of the mother country, and 
were now known as the United States of America, 
See KiAus, PETER. 

Winkle, Mr. One of the club, in Dickens’s ‘‘ Pick- 
wick Papers,” — represented as a cockney pretender 
to sporting skill. 

Winter King, The. A title given to Frederick of 
Bohemia, son-in-law of James I. of England, be- 
cause his reign lasted only one winter. 

Wise Men of Gotham. See GOTHAM. 

Wise Men of Greece, The Seven. See SEVEN 
WISE MEN OF GREECE. 

Wise Men of the East. See MAGI, THE THREE; 
also, COLOGNE, THE THREE KINGS OF. 

Wishfort, Lady. A character in Congreve’s com- 
edy, ‘‘The Way of the World,” — distinguished for 
her mixture of wit and ridiculous vanity. 

Witch of Ed’mon-ton. The heroine of a tragi- 
comedy of the same name by Rowley, Ford, and 
Dekker. 

Witling of Terror. A nickname given to Ber- 
trand Barére (or Barrere), in the time of the first 
French Revolution, See ANACREON OF THE GUIL- 
LOTINE. 

But though Barére succeeded in earning the honorable nick- 
names of the Witling of Terror and the Anacreon of the Guil- 
lotine, there was one place where it was long remembered to 
his disadvantage that he had, for a time, talked the language 
of humanity and moderation. Macaulay. 

Wit/would, Sir Wiiful (wit/wood). A character 
in Congreve’s comedy, ‘‘ The Way of the World.” 

Parson Barnabas, Parson Trulliber, Sir Wilful Witwould, 
Sir Francis Wronghead, Squire Western, Squire Sullen—such 
were the people who composed the main strength of the Tory 
party for sixty years after the Revolution. Macaulay. 

Wizard of the North. A name often given to Sir 
Walter Scott, in allusion to the extraordinary charm 
and descriptive power of his writings, which ex- 
cited unbounded enthusiasm on their first appear- 
ance, and which still retain a large measure of their 
original popularity. 

(e- “ Sir Walter Scott earned the title of ‘ Wizard of 
the North’ by the magie power which reproduced Old 
Scotland, refought its battles, remounted its steel-har- 
nessed warriors, re-enacted its border feuds, repeopled 
its Highlands, restored the dark days of its Covenanters, 
revived its by-gone superstitions, raised Claverhouse and 
his troopers from the dead. The resuscitating wand was 
waved over other lands with like vivid effect. It caused 
England to re-appear from the days of Robin Hood to the 
days of George III., dispelled the mists that had settled 
on early France, ... and flashed light over Western and 
Eastern Europe from the clash of Saladin’s airy scim- 
eter and the ponderous sword of Coeur de Lion.” 

Christian Examiner. 

Wolverine State. The State of Michigan ; — 
popularly so called from its abounding with wol- 
verines. 

Wonderful Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Mirabilis.] 
Roger Bacon, a celebrated philosopher and mathe- 
matician of the 13th century ; —called also Admirable 
Doctor. See ADMIRABLE DocTor. 

Wonderful Parliament. The name given to a 
Parliament which met on the 3d of February, 1388, 
and which, by playing into the hands of the Duke 
of Gloucester, thwarted an attempt made by the 
king (Richard II.) to assume the reins of govern- 
ment in fact as well as in seeming. 

Worldly-Wiseman, Mr. One of the characters, 
in Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” who converses 
with Christian by the way, and endeavors to deter 
him from proceeding on his journey. 

Worthies, The Nime. Famous personages often 
alluded to, and classed together, rather in an arbi- 
trary manner, like the Seven Wonders of the 
World, the Seven Wise Men of Greece, &c. They 
have been counted up in the following manner :— 

1. Hector, son of Priam, 
THREE GENTILES. 32. Alexander the Great. 
3. Julius Cesar. 
j Joshua, 
, Canaan. 
THREE JEWS. 5. David, King of Israel. 
lo. Judas Maccabzeeus. 


Conqueror of 


7. Arthur, King of Britain. 
THREE CHRISTIANS. 4 8. Charlemagne. 
9. Godfrey of Bouillon, 


Xin/a-du (zin/a-doo). 


Xavier (ziv'\-er; Fr. pron. zi/ve-a’). 
’ 





Wa’/hoo. 


_ present day. 
V-guérne’, 
VYor/ick. 


Yorke, Oliver. 


Young A-mér/i-ea. 


Young Chevalier, The. 





In Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” a. v.; sc. 
2, Hercules and Pompey appear as two of the Nine 
Worthies. 


Ay, there were some present that were the Vine Worthies to 
him, i’ faith. Ben Jonson. 


Wronghead, Sir Francis. A character in Colley 


Cibber’s comedy of ‘* The Provoked Husband, 


. 


The name of a city, men- 
tioned in Coleridge’s poem of ‘‘ Kubla Khan.” It is 
an altered form of Xaindu—the residence of the 
Khan Kublai, as given in Purchas’s ‘‘ Pilgrimage,” 
from which book the idea of the poem was derived. 
A nom de 
plume of Joseph Xavier Boniface (b. 1797), a pop- 
ular French writer. See SAINTINE, 


Xivry (zi/ry). A Moresco boy, in De Foe’s romance 


of ** Robinson Crusoe,” servant to Crusoe, 


Xury and Friday... can never be to him the realities they 
once were. Macaulay. 


Yy: 


A name given by Swift, in his satirical 
romance of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” to one of a race 
of brutes having the form and all the vices of man. 
The Yahoos are represented as being subject to the 
Houyhnhnms, or horses endowed with reason, 

Art thou the first who did the coast explore? 

Did never Yahoo tread that ground before? Pope. 


The filthiest and most spiteful Yahoo of the fiction was a 
noble creature when compared with the Barrére of history. 
Macaulay. 


Yellow Jack. Among sailors, a common personi- 


fication of the yellow fever, Although used as a 
proper name, it is probable that the original mean- 
ing of the appellation was nothing more than yellow 
jlag, a flag being termed a jack by seamen, and yel- 
low being the color of that customarily displayed 
from lazarettos, or naval hospitals, and from vessels 
in quarantine. 


Yén/dys, S¥d/ney. A literary name adopted by 


Sydney Dobell (b. 1824), an English poet of the 

Yendys is merely Sydney reversed. 

Another spelling of /gerna, q. Vv. 
1. The King of Denmark’s jester, men- 
tioned in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet,” a. v.,s.1. Ham- 
let picks up and apostrophizes his skull in a church--. 
yard. 

2. A humorous and careless parson, in Sterne’s 
famous novel of ‘ Tristram Shandy,” — represented 
as of Danish origin, and a descendant of the Yorick 
celebrated by Shakespeare. 

(se ‘ Yorick, the lively, witty, sensitive, and heedless 
parson, is the well-known personification of Sterne him- 
self, and, undoubtedly,— like every portrait of himself, 
drawn by a master of the art, — bore a strong resemblance 
tothe original. Still, however, there are shades of simplici- 
ty thrown into the character of Yorick which did not exist 
in that of Sterne. We can not believe that the jests of 
the latter were so void of malice prepense, or that his 
satire flowed entirely out of honesty of mind and mere 
jocundity of humor.” W. Scott. 
The name assumed by the editor 
of ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine,” when it was first started. 
A popular collective name 
for American youth, or a personification of their 
supposed characteristics. 

tS “What we call ‘Young America’ is made up of 
about equal parts of irreverence, conceit, and that popular 
moral quality familiarly known as ‘ brass.’” J.G@. Holland. 
A title popularly given 
to Charles Edward Stuart, grandson of James IT., 
and a claimant for the crown of England. He is 
otherwise known as the Younger Pretender. See 
PRETENDERS, THE. 


Young England. A collective designation given 


some thirty years ago to a nuniber of persons of 
rank and character, in England, who were engaged 
in a social movement, having for its aim the revival 
of the manners of medieval times, which they held 
to have been greatly injured by the growth of a com- 
mercial spirit among the higher classes. Their cry 
was — 
Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning, die 
But give us back our old nobility. Ld. John Manners. 
[= “ Young England was gentlemanly and cleanly, 
its leaders being of the patrician order; and it looked to 
the middle ages for patterns of conduct. Its chiefs wore 
white waistcoats, gave red cloaks and broken meat 
to old women, and would have lopped off three hun- 
dred years from Old England's life, by pushing her 
back to the early days of Henry VIII. . Some of the 
cleyerest of the younger members of the aristocracy 
belonged to the new organization, and a great genius 
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Young Eii’rope. 


Young 


Wvetot (év'to’). 


Ze-lii’eo. 


ZenéVo-phon. 
Zé'phon. 


Zerbino (tstr-bee/no). 


Zi-pan/si, 
Z0'phi-el. 





Zu-léevka. 


EXPLANATORY AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


[B. Disraeli] wrote some delightful novels to show their 
purpose, and to illustrate their manner of how-not-to- 
do-it in grappling with the grand social questions of the 
age. ... Young England went out as soberly and stead- 
ily as it had lived. The select few who had composed it 
died like gentlemen, and were as polite as Lord Chester- 
field in the act of death. Some of them turned Whigs, 
and have held office under Lord Palmerston; and others 
are Tories, and expect to hold office under Lord Derby, 
when he shall form his third ministry.” (C. C. Hazewell. 


An association organized April 
15, 1834, by delegates from the various national 
leagues, ‘‘ Young Italy,” ‘‘ Young Switzerland,” &c., 
on the basis of the political, social, and religious 
views advanced by Mazzini, and with the avowed 
design of exciting the nations of Europe to rise 
against their despotic rulers. 


Young France, Switz/er-land, Spain, PO/- 


land, &c. Social and literary parties which sprang 
into being, in nearly all the countries of continental 
Europe, in consequence of the political agitations 
resulting from the French Revolution of 1830, and 
whose aim was to reconstitute society, literature, the 
arts, in short every thing, upon a new basis. See 
YounG ITALY; also, YOUNG EuROPE. 

ér/ma-my. A name assumed by a revo- 
lutionary and literary school in Germany which 
claimed to represent the tendencies of modern 
thought, and to embody the political sympathies 
and aspirations consequent upon the late revolu- 
tionary struggles in Europe. Heinrich Heine (1800- 
1856) may be regarded as the best exponent of this 
school. The other principal representatives of 
Young Germany were Karl Gutzkow, Heinrich 
Laube, Gustav Kiihne, and Theodor Mundt. The 
organization was broken up after the failure of the 
revolutionists of 1848-9. 


Young Ire/lamd., <A name adopted bya party of 


Irish malcontents, about the year 1840, who were 
in sympathy with the progressive movements in- 
stigated by O’Connell, — himself a member of the 
organization, — but who ridiculed his renunciation 
of physical force in seeking political reforms, and 
who were impatient to inaugurate insurrection and 
war. 


Young It/a-ly. [It. La Giovine Italia.] The name 


assumed by an association of Italian refugees in 
France, who seceded from the ‘‘Charbonnerie Dé- 
mocratique” —a_ secret political union founded 
shortly after the Revolution of July, and which en- 
deavored to make Paris the center of all political 
movements. The league was organized mainly at 
the instigation of Mazzini, who was dissatisfied with 
the centralizing tendency of the Charbonnerie. It 
was instituted at Marseilles, — at that time the head- 
quarters of the Italian refugees, —in 1830, and its 
object was to republicanize the peninsula, The 
motto of Young Italy was ‘‘Now and Ever,” and 
its emblem a branch of cypress. 


cons Roscius, The (rosh/i-tis). An epithet con- 


ferred upon William Henry West Betty, an English 
actor, who made his début at the Belfast Theater, 
August 1, 1808, when not twelve years old. In fifty- 
six nights he drew £34,000. After winning immense 
popularity, and accumulating an ample fortune, he 
retired from the stage in 1807. 

See KING OF YVETOT, 


ZL. 


aud/ki-el, 1, According to the Jewish rabbins, the 
name of one of the angels of the seven planets; the 
angel of the planet Jupiter. 

2. A pseudonym of Lieutenant Morrison, of the 
British navy, a popular writer of the present day. 


Zang/bar. The name of a fabulous island in India, 


The Persian zangi signifies an Egyptian, Ethiopian, 
or savage. The root is probably the same as that of 
the country Zanguebar, on the east coast of Africa. 
The name of a character in Ben Jonson’s 
play of ‘‘ Volpone.” 

See COPHETUA. 

[Heb., the searcher of secrets.] The name 
of a “strong and subtle spirit,” in Milton’s ‘ Par- 
adise Lost,” whom Gabriel dispatched, together 
with Ithuriel, to find Satan, after his escape from 
“the bars of hell.” See ITHURIEL. 

A famous warrior in Ari- 
osto’s poem of ‘Orlando Furioso.” He is repre- 
sented as the son of a king of Scotland. 


Zim/ri. A nickname under which Dryden satirized 


the Duke of Buckingham, in his ‘‘ Absalom and 
Achitophel,” in return for Buckingham’s attack on 
him in ‘‘ The Rehearsal.”? See BAYES. 

See CIPANGO. 

[Heb., spy of God.] In Milton’s “ Par- 
adise Lost,” an angelic scout, ‘tof cherubim the 
swiftest wing.” 

The name of the heroine of Byron’s 
poem, ‘* The Bride of Abydos.” 
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REMARKS AND RULES. 


THE pronunciation of the Greek and Latin proper names which occur in the 
Scriptures is governed by the same rules that determine the pronunciation of 
other Greek and Latin names. (See p. 1606.) These rules, so far as they relate 
to syllabication and the sound of the vowels, are also generally observed in the 
pronunciation of the proper names derived from the Hebrew ; but the true accen- 
tuation of these names can not now be ascertained, the original pronunciation 
of the Hebrew language having long been lost. The usual course, therefore, 
has been to be guided by the corresponding Greek forms in the Septuagint. 
But, in a multitude of cases, the Greek word is so different both from the He- 
brew and the English’as to afford no assistance in determining the proper place 
of the accent. In such cases, regard must be had to analogy, general custom, 
euphony, the usage of the poets, and the authority of orthoépists. It is, how- 
ever, extremely difficult, in many instances, to decide upon the best pronuncia- 
tion; and to preclude all doubt or diversity of opinion is obviously impossible. 

The course pursued in the following Table has been to give first that mode 
of pronunciation which is deemed to be best supported, and to subjoin, as an 
alternative mode, any other pronunciation which has, to any considerable 
extent, the sanction of present and reputable usage. The names in the Vo- 
cabulary have been accented, divided into syllables, and marked in accordance 
with the system of notation employed in the previous part of this work. The 
consulter will not, therefore, require any Rules to guide him to a correct pro- 
nunciation ; but the few which follow — being short and easy to remember — 
may perhaps be of some use when he happens not to have the Dictionary 
at hand, 


a 
RULES. 

1. In Hebrew proper names, the letters have their usual English sounds, 
except in the cases specified below. See PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION, 
p. xli, et seg., especially with reference to final a unaccented (§44, p. xliv), which 
is here marked 4, to point out the true quality of the vowel, and thus prevent 
the not uncommon error of sounding it like @ or %. 

2. Every final i, forming a distinct syllable, has its long sound ; as, A-bish/- 
at, Ed’/ret, Thim/o-%. 


i 


A A-bi/ah Ab/i-til Ach/shaph 
‘ A/bi-il/ bon Ab/i-tttb Aeh/zib 
e A-bi/a-sitph A-bi/ud Ag/i-pha (4s/i-fa) 
A/a-lar A-bi/a-thar Ab/ner Ag/i-tho (4s/i-tho) 
A4/ron (Ar/on) A/bib A/bra-ham A-et/a 
A4/ron-ites A-bY/da A/bram A/eub 
Xb/a-ctic A-bi/dah Ab/sa-lom Ad/a-dah 
A-bid/don Ab/i-din XAb/sa-lon A/dah 
Ab/a-di/as A-bi/el A-bi/bus Ad/a-V/ah 
A-big/tha A/bi-C/zer Ac/a-tin Rd/a-lita 
Xb/a-na A/bi-&z/rite Ke/ead Xd/am 
Ab/a-rim Ab/i-gail Xe/earin Ad/a-mah 
Xb/a-ron Xb/i-ha‘il Ke/cho Ad/a-mi 
Ab/ba A-bV/hu XAe/eos A/dar 
Xb/da A-bi/hud Ae/eoz Ad/a-si 
Xb/de-el A-bi/jah A-ctV/da-ma Kd/be-el 
XAb/di A-bVjam A-eha/id (-yA) Ad/dan 
Ab-di/as Ab/il@/ne A-cha/i-etis Xd/diir 
Xb/di-el A-bim/a-el A/chan Ad/di 
XAb/don A-bim/e-léch A/char Ad/do 
A-béd/-ne-gi/, or = =-A-bin/a-ditb A/chitz Ad/don 
_ A-btd/ne-gi Xb/i-ner Ach/bér Ad/dus 
A/bel A-bin/o-iim A/chi-ieh/a-rits A/der 
A/bel-b&th-ma/a- A-bi/ram. A-chi/as Ad/i-da 
ehah A-bi/ron A/chim A/di-el 
X/bel-ma/im Ab/i-s@/7 A/chi-ér A/din 
A/bel-me-ho’lah Ab/i-shig A/chish Adina 


A-bish/a-i 
A-bish/a-l6m 


A/bel-miz/ra-tm 


A Ach/i-t5b 
A/bel-shit’tim 


Ad/i-nd, ov A-di/no 
~ Ach/me-tha 


Ad/i-ntis 


A/bez A-bish/u-A A/chor Ad/i-tha/im 
Abi Xb/i-shur Ach/si Ad‘la-i 
A-DVA Ab/i-stim Aeh/sah Ad/mah 





3. The vowels ai are sometimes pronounced in one syllable; as, Hw/shat, 
Sinai; and sometimes in two; as, Sham/ma-i, Bar-zil/la-~i. When pronounced 
in one syllable, they should be sounded like ai in aid; as, Hu/shai, Sinai. 
Some speakers choose to give them the diphthongal sound é&%, or 7; but the 
practice, as Smart observes, is far from being common or established. 


4. The vowels ei, when followed by a consonant, form a digraph, and are 
pronounced like e¢ in seize; as, Céi/lan. When followed by a vowel, they are 
pronounced in separate syllables, and the 7 is generally sounded like consonant 
y; as, Sa-me/ius (sa-me/yus). 

5. The vowels ia, following an accented yowel, are pronounced in one sylla- 
ble, the i taking the sound of consonant 7; as, Ban-na‘ia (ban-na/ya), J-s@/iah 
(1-za/ya), Je-dé/iah (je-dé/ya). In other cases, they are pronounced in separate 
syllables, and the accent is on the 7; as, Sté7r/a-t’a, Bér/a-i/ah. 


6. The letter gy has its hard sound before e and #, as in the English words 
get, give; as, Gethsemane, Gilead. Bethphage, in consequence of haying passed 
through the Greek of the New Testament, is an exception, the g being sounded 
soft, like j, conformably to the usual English mode of pronouncing words 
derived from the Greek. 


7. Ch is pronounced like 7;; as, Chaldea, Enoch. Rachel is the only excep- 
tion, the ch in this name being sounded like ch in chest. Cherub (ke/rub), a 
city of the Babylonish empire, must not be confounded in pronunciation with 
cherub, one of an order of angels. 


8. Gentile names ending in -ite (sing.) and -ites (pl.), together with feminine 
nouns of the same class in -ifess, are English formatives, and follow the accent 
of their primitives ; as, Am/mon-ite, Is/ra-el-ites, Ca’naan-it/ess. The same is 
true of gentile adjectives ending in -itish; as, M0’ab-t/ish, Mtd'i-an-it/ish. 
Gentiles in -ene and -ine, with their plurals, are also Anglicized both in spell- 
ing and pronunciation ; except Még/da-lé/ne, which is commonly thus pro- 
nounced, as a classical word, the Anglicized form— which does not occur in 
the Seriptures — being Mag/da-len. 


—NAMES FROM THE COMMON ENGLISH VERSION. 


A-lim/me-léeh 
AV/a-mdth 
Al/gi-mitis 
AVe-ma 


A-his/a-maiech 
A-hish/a-hiir 
A-hi/shar 
A-hith/o-phél 


A-grip/pa 
A/gur 
A/hab 
A-hitr/ah 


Ad/ma-tha 
Xd/na 

Ad/nah 
A-d6n/i-be’zek 


A-ddn/i-ciin A-hiir/hel A-hi/tub Al/e-mtth, or 
Ad/o-ni/jah A-his/a-i Ah/14b A-lé/meth 
A-din/i-kiim A-his/ba-i An/ai XVex-iin/der (al/- 


Ado-ni/ram A-his/u-@/rus A-hod/ah egz-iin’/der) 


A-d6n/i-ze/dek A-hi/va A-ho/hite AlVex-in’dri-a 
A-do/ra A/hiz A-ho/lah (classical pron. 
Xd/o-ra/im Mha-ziah A-hd/li-aib Al/ex-an-dri/a) 
A-d6/ram Ah/ban A-héVi-bah Al/ex-iin/dri-ans 
A-driim/e-léch A/her A/ho-lib/a-mah A-lV/ah 
A-drim/me-léch A/hi A-hi/mat A-li/an 
Ad/ra-mft’/ti-tim A-hi/ah A-hi/zam AVlom 

A/dri-A A-hi/am A-htiz/zath Allon 

A/dri-el A-hi/an AMT is AVlon-bieh/uth 
A-dii/el Mhi-@/zer A-i/ah, or A/jah Al-m6/did 
A-dtil/lam A-hi/hud A-i/ath AVmon | 
A-diil/lam-ite A-hi/jah A-ija AVmon-dib/la- 
A-dtim/mim A-hi/kam Xij/alin (4j/a-ldn)  _ tha’im 
A/e-di’as A-hi/lud Kij/eléth Sha/har -Al/na-thiin 
®/ne-as (Gr. Aivéas) A-him/a-itz (4j/e-léth) AM6th 

AB/ndn A-hi/man A/in Alpha 

Ag/a-ba A-him/e-léch A-J/rus Al-phe/us, 07" 
Ag/a-bits A-hi/moth A/jah Al-pho/us 
A/gitg A-hin/a-diib Aj/a-lon XVta-né’us 
A/gag-ite A-hin/o-im A/ktin Al-tiis/chith 
A/gar A-hi/o Ak/kub A/lush 
Ag/a-rénes/ A-hi/ra Ak/ra-bat-ti/ne Al/vah 

Ag/e-é A-hi/ram _ A-kritb/bim Al/van 
Ag-ge/us A-hi/ram-ites AlVa-mtth A‘miid 








€, 4; 0, silent; g ass; ghassh; ¢, ch,ask; gas j; Zas in et; gasz; x as gz; nas in linger, link; th as 7m thine. 


(1597) 


1598 


A-mid/a-tha 
A-mid/a-thiis 
A/mal 
Am/a-ltk 
XAm/a-lek-ite 
A/mam 
A/man 
Am/a-ni, or 
A-ma/na 
‘Am/a-ri/ah 
Aim/a-ri/as 
Anr’a-si, or 
A-mi/sa 
A-miis/ai 
A-nish/a-i 
Ain/a-st/ah 
Am/a-th@/is 
XAni/a-this 
Am/a-z7/ah 
A-mtd/a-tha 
A-mtn/ 
A/mi 
A-min/a-daib 
A-mit/tai 
A-miz/a-bid 
Am/mah 
Am-mtd/a-tha 
Am/mi 
Am-mid/i-oi 
Am/mi-el 
Am-mi/hud 
Am-min/a-daib 
Am-min/a-dib 
Am/mi-shid/da-i 
Am-miz/a-bid 
Am/mon 
Am/mon-ite 
Am/mon-it/ess 
Am/non 
A/mok 
A/mon 
Am/o-rite 
A/mos 
A/m6z 
Am-phip/o lis 
Am/pli-as 
Am/ram 
Xm/ram-ites 
Am/ra-phél 
Am/zi 
A/nitb 
An/a-el 
A/nah 
An/a-ha’rath 
XAn/a-i/ah 
A/nitk 
An/a-kimg 
An/a-mim. 
A-nam/me-léch 
A/nan 
A-ni/ni 
An/a-ni/ah 
An/a-ni/as 
A-nin/i-el 
A/nath 
An/a-thdth 
An/drew (an/drn) 
An/dro-ni’cus 
A/nem 
A/nen 
A/ner 
An/e-thoth/ite 
An/e-tith/ite 
A/ni-am. 
A/nim 
An/na 
An/na-iis 
An/nas 
An-nii/us, 07 
_ An/nu-tis 
A/nos 
An/ti-christ 
An/ti-lib’a-niis 
An/ti-6ch 
An/‘ti-o-ehV’i 
XAn/ti-0’chi-ang 
An-ti/o-chis 
An-ti/o-chtis 
An‘ti-pis 
An-tip/a-ter 
An-tip/a-tris 
An-to/ni-a 
An/to-thi/jah 
An/toth-ite 
A/nub 
A/nus 
A-pa/me 
A-ptl/l@s 
A-phiir/sach-ites 
A-phiir/sath-chites 
A-phiir/sites 
A/phek 
A-phe/kah 
A-phér/e-ma 
A-phtr/ra 
A-phi/ah 
A/phik 
Aph/rah 









HC, I, Gig Ws 


PRONUNCIATION OF SCRIPTURE 


Aph/sts 
Ap/ol-1o/ni-a 
Ap/ol-10/ni-tis 
Ap/ol-liph’a-neés 
A-pol/los 
A-pol/ly-in (or 
a-pdl/yon) 
Ap/pa-m 
Ap/phi-a (Af/fi-A) 
XAp/phus (f/fus) 
XAp/pia Fo/rum 
Aq/ui-la 
Ar 
Ara 
A/rab (a city) 
Ar/a-bah 
Ar/a-bat-tha/ne 
(Arv/a-bath-tha/ne) 
Ar/a-bat-ti/ne 
A-ra/bi-a 
A-ra/bi-an 
A/rid 
Ar/a-dtis 
A/rah 
A/ram 
A/ram-it/ess 
A/vam-na/ha-ra/im 
A/ram-z0’bah 
A/ran 
Ar/a-rit 
Ar/a-vith 
A-ra/thes 
A-rau/nah 
Arba 
Ar/bah 
Ar/bath-ite 
Ar-bit/tis 
Ar-b@1a (in Pales- 
_, tine) 
Aw bite 
Ar-b0/na-i 
Ar/che-la/us 
Ar/che-vites 
Ay/chi 
Ar-ehip/pus 
Ay/chite 
Are-ti/rus 
Ard 
Ar/dith 
Ard/ites 
Ar/don 
A-re/li 
A-ré/lites 
Ar/e-dp/a-gite 
Ar/e-Sp/a-gtis 
A/rtg 


Xs/ea-lon 
A-s@/as 
A-stb/e-bi/a 
As/e-bi/a 
As/e-nith 
A/ser 
A-se/rer 
A/shan 
Ash/be-i 
Ash/bel 
Ash/bel-ites 
Ash/ehe-niiz 
Ash/d6d 
Ash/dod-ites 
Ash/doth-ites 
Xsh/doth-pis’gah 
Ash/er 
Ash/er-ites 
Ash/izna 
Ash/ke-lin : 
Ash/ke-niiz 
Ash/nah 
Ash/pe-nitz 
Ash/ri-el 
Ash/ta-roth 
Ash/te-moh 
Ash/te-rath-ite 
Ash/te-roth Kiir/na- 
im 
Xsh/to-rtth 
Ash/ur 
Ash/ur-ites 
Ash/yith 
A/si-A (a/shi-a) 
As/i-bi’as 
A/si-el 
As/i-phi 
As/ke-lin 
As/ma-dai (Milton) 
As/ma-vtth 
As/mo-d@/us 
As/mo-n@/ang (Jo- 
sephus) 
As/nah 
As-nip/per 
A-s0/ehis 
_ phus) 
A/som 
As/pa-tha 
Xs/phar 
As-phitr/a-stis 
As/ri-el 
As/ri-el-ites 
As/sa-bi/as 
As-sil/i-moéth 
As/sa-ni/as 


(Jose- 


Ar/e-tiis(Gr.’Apéras) As/sa-re/moth 


A-re/us 
Ar/gob 
A/ri-a-ra’thts 
A-rid/at 
A-rid/atha 
A-ri/eh 
A\Vri-el 
Ar/i-ma-thee’a 
Ay/i-ma-the’a 
A/vi-S6ch 
A-ris/a-1 
Ay/is-tiir’chus 
Ar/is-to-bilus 
Ark/ite 
Ar/ma-gtd/don 
Ar-meé/ni-a 
Ar-m0/ni 
Ay/na 

Ar/nan 
Ar/non 

A/rbd 

Ar/o-di 
A/rod-ites 
Kr/o-er 
Ar/o-er-ite 
A/rom 
Ar/pitd 
Ar/phid 
Ar-phix/ad 
Ar/sa-¢es 
Ar/sa-réth 
Ar/tax-trx/@g (Hr/- 
,, tag-ztrk’zez) 
Ay/te-mas 
Ar/y-both 
A-ry/mah 
Ar/yid 
Ar/yad-ite 
Ar/za 

A/sa 
As/a-di/as 
Xs/a-el 
As/a-htl 
As/a-hi/ah 
As/a-i/ah 
As/ani 
A/saph 
A-sir/a-el 
A-sir/e-el 
As/a-r@/lah 
As-biz/a-rtth 


As/shur (sh/ur) 
As-shy/rim 
As/si-d@/ang 
As/sir 
As/s6s 
As/su-@/rus 
As/sur 
As-s¥r/i-a 
As-syr/i-an 
As/ta-roth 
As/tith 
As-ty/a-03 
A-stip/pim 
A-s¥n/eri-ttis 
A/tad 
At/a-rah 
A-titr/ga-tis 
At/a-roth 
Atfla+dth-7/dar 
At/a-rdth-1d/dar 
A/ter 
At/e-re-zi/as 
A/thieh 
Ath/a-V/ah 
Ath/a-li’ah 
Ath/a-ri/as 
A-thé/ni-ang 
Ath/e-nd/bi-tis 
Ath/eng 
Ath lai 
At/i-pha 
At/roth 
At/tai 
At/talv/a 
At/ta-ltis 
At-thitr/a-tég (ath- 
thir/a-teez) 
Au/éi-a 
Au-egtis/tus 
Auw-ra/nus 
Au-t?/as 
Ava 
Ay/a-riin 
Ay/a-rdn 
A/ven 
A/vim 
A’vimg 
A/vites 
A/vith 
Az/a-cl 
Az/a-@lus 


A/zah 
A/zal 
Az/a-li/ah 
Az/a-ni/ah 
A-za/phi-on 
Az/a-ra 
A-zir/a-el, or 
A-zia/ra-el 
iAA-zitr/e-el, or 
_ A-za/re-el 
Az/a-rVah 
Az/a-ri/as 
A/ziz 
A-zi/zel 
Az/a-zVah. 
Az-biz/a-réth 
Az/buk 
A-ze/kah 
A/zel 
A/zem 
Az/e-phirith 
A-z@/tas 
Az/gid 
A-zi/a 
A-zV/ei 
A/zi-el 
A-2V/ Za 
Az/ma-vtth 
Az/mon 
Az/noth-ta’bor 
A/zor 
A-z0/tus 
Xz/ri-el 
Ag/vi-kim 
A-z0/bah 
A/zur 
Az/u-vin 
Az/zah 
Az/zan 
Az/cur 


B. 
Bi/al 


Ba/al-ah 
Ba/al-ath 
Ba’al-&th-be/er 
Ba/al-be’/rith 
Ba/alé 
Ba/al-giid 
Ba/al-ha’/mon 
Ba/al-ha’/nan 
Ba/al-hia/zor 
Bi/al-htr’mon 
Ba/alt 
Ba/al-Ym 
Ba/a-lis 
Ba/al-mC’on 
Ba/al-p?t/or 
Ba/al-ptr’a-zim 
Ba/al-shail/i-sha 
Ba/al—ta’mar 
Ba/al-ze/bub 
Ba/al-zt/phon 
Ba/a-na 
Ba/a-nah 
Ba/a-ni/as 
Ba/a-ra 
Ba/a-se/iah (-ya) 
Ba/a-sha 
Ba/a-si/ah 
Ba/bel 
Ba/bi 
Bab/y-lon 
Bab/y-10/ni-ang 
Bab/y-10/nish 
Ba/ea 
Baie/chi-dég 
Bie/chus 
Ba-¢e/nor 
Bae-chi/rus 
Bieh/rites 
Ba/go 
Ba-god/as 
Baig/oi 
Ba-ha/rum-ite 
Ba-hi/mus 
Ba-hi/rim 
Ba/jith 
Bak-bik/kar 
Bik/buk 
Bik/buk-’ah 
Ba/laam (ba/lam), o7 
Ba/la-am 
Bi/lae 
Bal/a-diin 
Ba‘lah 
Balak 
BiAl/a-m6 
Ba-lis/a-mtis 
Bal-nii/us 
Bal-tha/sar 
Ba/mah 
Ba/moth 
Ba’moth-ba/al 
Bain 


Ban/a-i/as — 
Ba/ni 
Ba/nid 
Ban-na/ia 
Ban/nus 
Ban/u-as 
Ba-rib/bas 
Bar/a-ehel 
Bar/a-cehi/ah 
Bar/a-ehi’/as 
Ba/rak 
Bar-hit/mite 
Ba-ri/ah 
Biir/-je’sus 
Biir/-jo/na 
Bir/kos 
Biir/na-bas 
Ba-r0/dis 
Bitr/sa-bas 
Biir’ta-ctis 
Bar-th6l/o- mew 
Bir/ti-me’us 
Biir/ti-m@/us 
Ba/rueh 
Bar-zéVat 
Bar-zillai 
Bais/a-loth 
Bas/ca-ma 
Ba/shan 
Ba/shan-ha/voth- 
ja/ir 
Bash/e-math 
Bas/i-lis 
Bas/lith 
Bis/math 
Bas/si 
Bas/tat 
Bath/-raib/bim 
Bath/-she’ba, o7 
Bath/she-ba 
Bath’-shy/a 
Bith/ziteh-a-ri/as 
Bivy/a-i 
Baizith 
Baiz/uth 
Be/a-li’ah 
BC/a-loth 
Be/an 
Btb/a-i 
Be/eher 
Be-eho/rath 
Bée/ti-léth 
Be/did 
Btd/a-i/ah 
Be/dan 
Be-dé@/iah (-yaé) 
Be/el-’a-da 
Be-tl/sa-rtis 
Be/el-téth’mus 
Be-él/ze-btib 
Be/er 
Be-@/ra 
Be-@/rah 
B/er-0/lim 
Be-C/r1 
BC/er-la-hiai’-roi 
Be-@/roth 
Be-@/roth-ites 
Be’er-she/ba, or 
Be@r/she-ba 
Be-ésh/te-rah 
Be/he-modth 
Be/kah 
Bel 
Bela 
Be‘lah 
Be/la-ites 
Bél/e-mtis 
Be‘li-al 
Bél/ma-im 
Bél/men 
Bel-shiz/zar 
Bél/te-shitz’zar 
Bén 
Be-ni/iah (-y4) 
Bén/-im/mi 
Bén/e-b?@/rak 
Beén/e-ja/a-kin 
Bétn/-hia/dad 
Bén/-ha/il 
Bén/-ha/nan 
Béni-nt 
Bén/ja-min 
Bén/ja-mite 
Bé/no 
Bén/-d/ni 
Ben-nwi’7, 07 
Bén/nu-i 
Bén/-zo'heth 
Be/on 
Be/or 
Be/rai 
Bér/a-chah 
Bér/a-ehi’/ah 
Bé/rah 
Bér/a-i/ah ( 
Bé/re-a (Gr. Bepéa), 
1 Mace. ix. 4. 


Be-re/a (Gr.Bepota), 
2 Mace. xiii. 4 ; 
Acts xvii. 10, 18, 
and xx. 4. 

Bér/e-chi/ah 

Beé/red 

Bé/ri 

Be-ri/ah 

Be-r7/ites 

Bé/rites 

Bé’rith 

Ber-ni/¢e 

Be-rd/dach-bal/a- 
din 

Be-re/a 

Bé/roth 

Be-rd/thah 

Btr/o-thai 

Bée/roth4te 

Ber-r@/tho 

Ber-zé/lus 

Be/sai 

Bés/o-d@/iah (-y’) 

Be/sér 

Bé’tah 

Bét/a-ne 

Be/ten 

Béth/-tb/azra 

Béth/-a’/nath 

Béth/-a/noth 

Btth/a-ny 

Bétth/-Ar’a-bah 

Béth/-a/ram 

Béth/-iir’bel 

Béth/-a’/ven 

Béth/-Az/ma-vtth 

Béth/-ba/al-ne/on 

Béth/-ba/rah 

Beéth/-ba/si 

Btth/-bir’e7 

Béth/-eiir 

Béth/-da’/gon 

Béth/-dib/la-tha/im 

Béth/-e’/den 

Béth/-@l, or 
Bé&th/el 

Béth/-élite 

Béth/-?/mek 

Bé’ther 

Be-thés/da 

Béth/-c’/zel 

Béth/-ga’der 

Béth/-ga’mul 

Bétth/-hie’¢e-rém 

Béth/-ha/ran 

Béth/-hog/la 

Béth/-hég/lah 

Béth/-ho’ron 

Bétth/-jésh/i-moth 

Béth/-jés/i-mo6th 

Béth/-léb’a-6th 

Béth’-le/hem, and 
Béth/le-hem 

Béth’-le/hem Eph/- 
ra-tah 

Btth’-le/hem-ite 

Béth’-le/hem-jt’- 
dah 

Beth-10/mon 

Béth/-mi/a-chah 

Bétth/-miir’ea-both 

Béth/-mé’/on 

Béth/-nim/rah 

Beth-0/ron 

Béth/—pa/let 

Béth/-piz’zez 

Béth/-pe/or 

Béth’/pha-ge 

Béth/—-phe’let 

Béth/-ra’pha 

Béth/-re’hob 

Béth/-si/i-da 

Béth/-sa’/mos 

Béth/san 

Bétth/shan 

Bétth/-she/an 

Béth’-she’/mesh 

Béth/-sheé/mite 

Béth/-shit/tah 

Béth/-si/ra 

Béth/-tap’pu-ah 

Be-thi/el 

Be’thul 

Beth/u-li/é, ov 
Be-thili-a 

Béth/-z fir 

Be-to/li-tis 

Bét/o-mits/them 

Bét/o-més’tham 

Bét/o-nimm 

Beii/lah, ov 
Be-/lah 

Bé/zai 

Be-zil’e-el 

Be/zek 

Be/zer 

Bé/zeth 

Bi/a-tis 


eee 


long; 4, , 4, 6, Ui, ¥, short; care, far, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; ddne, for, dg, wolf, food, foot: 


PROPER NAMES. 


. + a ee 
at Senet ae 
Bieh/1i €iir/ehe-mish 
Bid/kar €a-re/ah 
Big/tha €a/ri-a 
Big/than €ar-ma/ni-ang 
Big/tha-na €iir/me 
Big/va-i €iir/mel 
Bil/did €iir/mel-ite 
Bil/e-4m €iir/mel-it/ess 
Bil/gah €lir/mi 
Bil/ga-i €iir/mites 
Bil/ha €iir/na-im ey 
Bil/hah €iir/ni-dn 
Bil/han €iir/pha-sil/a-ma : 
Bil/shan Ciir/pus 
Bim/hal €ar-shé/ni 


Bin/e-a 
Bin-nii, or 
Bin/nu-i 
Bir/sha 
Bir/za-vith 
Bisham 
Bi-thi/ah 
Bith/ron 
Bithyn/i-d 
Biz-joth/jah 
Biz/tha 
Blas/tus 
Bo/a-ntr’/geg 
BO/az 
Bo¢/eas 
Boeh/e-ry 
Bo/ehim 
Bo/hin 
Bo/rith 
Bos/cath 
BOd/oz 
BO/sor 
Bés/o-ré 
Bos/rah 
BO/zez 
Bodz/kath 
Boz/rah 
Butk/ki 
Buk-ki/ah 
Bil 
Bi/nah 
Bttn/ni 
Bitz 
Bw/zi 
Btiz/ite 


C. 


€ib/bon 
€a/bul 
eaid/dis 
€a/des 
€a/dtg-biir’ne 
€a/desh 
€id/mi-el 
Cee/sar 

Jees/a-re'a 

Jees/a-re’a Phi- 

lip/pi 

€i/ia-phas (-ya-fas) 
€ain 
€a-I/nan (Katvay) 
€a/lah 
€il/a-n6l/a-ltis 
€ail/ed1 
€al-de/a 
€al-de/ang 
€al-dees’ 
€a/leb 
€a/leb-tph/ra-tah 
€41/i-tis 
€al-lis/the-nés 
€il/neh 
€il/no 
€aAl/phi 
€al/va-ry 
€a/mon- 
ana 


s 


€a-siph/i-é 
islet 
€asu-him 
€is/phon 
€iis/phor 
€is’pis 
€is/tor 
Cathi/a | 
Je/dron 
sei/lan 
JéVo-s¥r/i-a 
sén/ehre-a, 
én/de-bi/us 
se/phas 
e/ras 
J@/gar 
Ns/are/a 
Yés/a-re’A Phi- 
lip/pi 
@/titb 
Sha/bris 
€hia/di-As 
Che/re-is 
Chil/e51 
€hal-de/a cs 
€hal-d@/an 
Chal-dees/ 
€hi/naan (ki/nan, 
or ka/na-an) 
€ha/naan-ite (ka/- 
nan-it, o7 ka/na- 
an-it) 
€hin/nu-nt/us 
€hir/a-ith’alar 
Chir/a-ea 
@hir/a-shim 
Chir/a-sim 
€hitr/che-mis 
Chiir/eus 
€ha/re-a 
€hiir/mis 
€har/ran 
€his/e-ha 
Ché/bar 
€htd/or-li’o-mer 
€he/lal 
€helci-as(-shi-as) 
€hélli-angs 
€hél/lth 
€hél/lus 
€hel6d 
€héelub 
€heli/ bai 
€htm/a-rims 
€he/moish 
€he-na/a-nah 
€hén/a-ni 
€htn/a-ni/ah 
€hé/phar-ha-dm’- 
mo-nal 
€he-phi/rah 
€hé/ran 
€hé/re-as 
€hér/eth-ims 
€hér/eth-ites 
€he/rith 
€he/rub (a city) 
Chés/a-lon 
€hé/sed 
Chesil 3 


€a/naan (ki/nan, or Che-stil/loth 


ka/na-an) 
€a/naan-ite (-nan-, 
or -na-an-) 
€f/naan-it/ess 
(-nan-, 07 -na-an-) 
€a/naan-it/ish 
(-nan-, 07° -na-an-) 
€an/da-ce 
€in/neh 
€a-ptr/na-tim 
€aph/ar-sil/a-ma 
€a-phtn/a-thh 
€a-phi/ra 
€iph/tho-rim 
€aiph/tér 
€iph/to-+vim 
aph/to-rims 


€adp/pa-do’ci-A (-dd/- 


shi-i) 
€ir/a-bi’si-on 
Ciir/cas 
€iir/cha-mis 


€he-thi/im 
€het-ti/im | 
€he/zib 
€hi/don 
€hil/e-tb 
€hi-li/on 
ehilmiad 
€him/him 
€hin/ne-rtth 
€hin/ne-roth 
€hi/os 
€his/lei 
€his/lon 
€his/loth-ta’ bor 
€hit/tim 
€hi/un 
€hlo/e 
€hd/ba 
€hbdb/at 
€ho-ri/shan 
€ho-ra/zin 
€hos/a-me’us 





€ho-zé/ba 
€uRIST 
€hrist/ian 

€hiib 

€hiin 
€hi/shan-rish/a- 
» thi’im 

ate 

€hi/za 


De-eitp/o-lis 
De/dan 
Détd/a-nim 
De-ha/vites 
Dée/kar 
Dél/a-/ah 
DéVi-lah 
Dé/lus 
D?/mas 


Yli/ci-a (si-lish/1-4) De-m?@’tri-tis 


in/ne-réth 
Yin/ne-roth - 
Nr/a-ma 
Ys 
T/sai 
it/im 
lau/d 
€lau/di-a 
€lau/di-tis 
€lém/ent 
€le/o-piis 
1@/o-pa’/tra 
1@/o-phis 
€10/e 
€10/pas 
Cni’dus (ni/dus) 
ee (stl/-) 
OA 


€ol-hd/zeh 
€0/li-tis 
€0-15s/se 
€o-lis‘si-ang (ko- 
-lish/i-anz) 
€6n/a-ni/ah 
€o-ni/ah 
€6n/o-n’ah 
€0/os 
€6r/be 
€0/re 
€6r/inth 
€o-rinth/i-ang 
€o-rin/thus 
€or-ne‘li-tis 


Dém/o-phibu 
Dtr/be 


Dés/sa-ti (Gr. Aeo- 


av) 
De-i/el 
Deii’/ter-bn’o-my 


Di-a/na, or Di-ain/d 


Dib/la-im 
Dib/lath 
Dib/la-tha’im 
Di/bon 
Di/bon Gid 
Dib/ri 
Did/yzntis 
Dik/lah 
DiVe-in 
Dim/nah 
Di/mon 
Di-md/nah 
Di/nah 
Di/na-ites 
Din/ha-bah, 07 
Din-ha/bah 


DiV/o-nysi-tis (di/o- 


nizh’t-tis) 


Di/os-eo-rin’thi-tis 


Di-5t/re-phes 
Di/shan 
Di/shin 
Diz/a-haib 
DOd/eus 
D6d/a-1 
Did/a-nim 


os D6dd/a-vah 
€0/sam Do/do 
€ou/tha (kow’tha) Dd/eg 

662 Dodph/kah 
€b2/bi Dor 

€ra/tés Do/ri 
€rés/ceng Dor/eas 
€rete Do-rym/e-nes 
€retes Do-sith/e-tis 
€ré/ti-ang (-shi-anz) D6/tha-im 
€ris/pus D6/than 
€tish Dru-sil/la 
€i/shan Di/mah 
€t/shan-rish/a- Divra 


tha/im 
€0/shi 
€tith 
€t/thah, or 
€tith/ah 
Sy/a-mon 
)¥p/ri-ans 
y’/prus 
S¥r/a-ma 
sy-re/ne 
'y-re/ni-an 
Jy-re/ni-tis 
ty/rus 


D. 
Dab/a-réh 
Dib/ba-shtth 
Diab/e-rith 
Da/bri-a 
Da-e0/bi 
Dad-dé/us 
Da/gon 
Dai’sin 
Dal/a-i’/ah 
Dal/ma- ni/tha 
Dal-mia‘ti-a (-na/- 

shy-a) 
Dal/phon 
Dim /a-ris 
Dim/a-sgénes! 
Da-mias/eus 
Din 
Din/i-el, 07 

Din/iel (-yel) 
Din/ites 
Dan-jai/an 
Dain/nah 
Diph/ne 
Da/ra 
Dir/da 
Da-ti/us 
Dir/kon 
Da/than 
Dath/e-ma 
Da/vid 
De’bir 
Déb/o-ra 
Déb/o-rah 





firl, ryde, pysh; e, t, 0, silent; 


Es. 


B/a- -nes 
E/bal 
E/bed 
E/bed-mé/lech 
Eb/en-¢/ zer, or 
Eb/en-C/zer 
B/ber 
E-bi/a-siph 
E-brod/nah 
E-ea/nus 
Ke-bit/a-na 
EKe-bit/a-ne 
Ee-clé’si-ts'tés 
Ke-clé/si-ais’ti-ctis 


E/dar 
Ed-di/as 
E/den 
E/der 
E/dés 
Bana 
E/dom 
E/dom-ite 
d/re-i 
Eg/lah 
Eg/la-Im 
Eiay ot 
Bay! 
yp/tian 
E/hi ; 


E/hud 
E/ker 
EK’re-bél 
Ek/ron 
Ek/ron-ites 
Ea 
ElV/a-dah 
B/lah 
Elam 
E/lam-ites 
El/a-sah 
E/lath 
El/-btth’/-el 
El/ci-a (@l/shi-a) 
El/da-ah, or 
El-da/ah 


PRONUNCIATION OF SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


Evdid 
E/le-id 
E‘le-a’leh 
E-10/a-si 
E-l@/a-sah 
Evle-a/zar 
E/le- -a-z0/rus 
El/-e-15’he-Is/ra-ch 
E/leph 
E-let’the-rtis 
E-leti/za-i 
ElL-ha/nan 
E/li 
E-li/ab 
E-li/a-da 
E-li/a-dah 
E-li/a-dis 
K-li/a-dtin 
E-li/ah 
E-li/ah-ba 
E-li/a-kim 
E-li/a-li 
E-li/am 
E-li/a-o-ni’as 
E-li/as 
E-li/a-siph 
E-li/a-shib 
E-li/a-sib 
E-li/a-sis 
E-li/a-tha 
E-li/a-thah 
E-li/dad 
E‘li-el 
E/li-@/nai 
E/li-@/zer 
E- livha-bi 1 
i V/i-ho-@’na-i 
El/i-hd’reph 
E-li/hu 
E-li/jah 
Eli- x or 
= He Wka 
E/lim 
E-lim/e-léch 
E- Ivo. -@/na-t 
E i-d’nas 
EVi-phal 
E-liph/a-lit 
E-liph/a-leéh 
E-liph/a-let 
El/i-phiz, or 
E-li/phaz 
E-liph/e-leh 
E-liph/e-l¢t 
E-lis/a-béth 
E Vi-see/us 
El/i-s0/us 
E-li/sha 
E-li/shah 
E-lish/a-ma 
E-lish/a-mah 
E-lish/a-phat 
E-lish/e-ba 
El/i-shy’a 
E-lis/i-mtis 
E-li/u 
E-li/ud 
E-liz/a-phin 
El/i-ze’us 
E-li/zur 
EVka-nah 
El/kosh-ite 
El/la-sar 
El-m6/dam (Gr. 
"Edpwdds) 
El/na-im 
nt na-thin 
El/o-him 
E-10/1 
E/lon 
E/lon-btth’-ha/nin 
Eon-ites 
E/loth 
El/pa-tl 
El’/pa-ltt 
EV-pa’r an 
ElVte-kth 
El/te-kin 
E1-t0/lad, or 
El/to- lid 
E‘lul 
E-l0/za-i 
ElV/y-ma/is 
El’y-m iis 
E]/y-m@/ang 
EV za-bad 
El/za-phin 
E/mims . 
Em-min/w-el 
m/ma-ts 
Em/mer 
Em/mé6r 
E/nam 
E/nan 
E-nis/i-bits 
En/-dor, or 
n/dor 


En/-tg!la-im, or 
En/-eg-1a/im 
En/e-mts’sar 
E-ne/ni-tis 
En-gid/di 
En/-gin’nim 
En/-ge'di 
En/-hid/dah 
En/-hik’ko-re 
En/-ha’ zor 
En/-mish’/pat 
E/noch 
E ‘non 
E/nos 
E/nosh 
En/-rim/mon 
En/-rd/Zel 
En/-she’mesh 
En/-tip’pu-ah 
Ep/a-phris 
E- -piph/ro-di’tus 
K-pén/e-tits 
E/phah 
E/phai 
E/pher 
Be aheacaueh feta 
E-phe/si-an (-f¢/- 
zhi-an) 
Eph/e-stis 
Eph‘lal 
Eph/pha-tha 
E/phra-im 
E/phra-im-ite 
B/phra-in 
Eph/ra-tah 
Eph/rath 
Eph/rath-ite 
E/phron 
Ep/i-eu-re/ang, or 
Ep/i-ci’/re- “ang 
E-piph/a-nes 
Er 
E/ran 
E/ran-ites 
E-rais/tus 
E/rech 
E/T 
E/rites 
E-sa/ias (e-zi/yas) 
B/sar-hid’don 
E/sau 
E/say 
Es/dra- e/lom 
E s/dra-@/lon 
Es/dras, or 
Es/dras 
Es-dre/lom 
Ks-dre/lon 
Es/e-bin 
E-s@/bri-iis 
E/sek 
Esh/- ba/al 
Esh/ban 
Esh/cd1 
E/she-in 
E/shek 
Esh’ka-lon-ites 
Esh/ta- ol 
Esh/ta-ulites, or 
Esh/tau-lites 
Esh/te-m0/a, or 
Esh- ttm/o-A 
Esh/te- moh 
Esh/ton 
Es/li 
E-s0/ra 
Es/ril 
5 s/rom 
Est/ha-0l 
Es/ther (és/ter) 
E/tam 
E/tham 
E/than 
Eth/a-nim 
Eth/ba-al 
E/ther 
B/thi-d/pi-A 
E/thi-d’/pi-an 
Eth/mai 
Eth/nan 
Eth/ni 
Eti-bt/lus 
Hu-tr/se-tes 
Et/me-neés 
Eti/na-tin 
Ei-ni’¢e, ov 
Et/nice 
Et-0/di-as 
Eii’/pa-tor 
Ei-phra/tés 
Eti-p6l/e-mitis 
Eii-rée/ly-don 
Eiity-chits 
Eve 
E/vi 
B/vil-me-rd/dach 
Ex/o-ditis 


E/ne-as (see Aineas) E/zar 


gass; ghassh; ¢, ch, as k; 


Ez/bat 
Ez/bin 
Ez/e-chi'as 
Ez/e- ci/as 
Ez/e-ki’as 
E-zé/ki-el 
B/zel 

E/zem 

E/zer 
Ez/e-r1/as 
E-zi/as 
E/zi-on-ga'ber 
E/zi-on-ge’ber 
E z/nite 

Ez/ra 
Ez/ra-hite 
Ez/ri 

Ez/ron 


F. 


FO/lix 
Fés/tus 
For/tu-na/tus 


G 
e 
Ga/al 
Ga/ash 
Ga/ba 
Gib/a-cl 
Giathb/a-tha 
Gib/ba-T 
Gib/ba-tha 
Gab/des 
Ga/bri-as 
Ga/bri-el 
Gid 
Gad/a-ra 
Gid/a-rénc;’ 
Gid/di 
Gad/di-el 
Ga/di 
Gid/ite 
Ga/him 
Ga/hiir 
Ga/ius (ga/yus) 
Gil/a-id 
Gaal 
Ga-la/ti-a (-1@/shi-a) 
Ga-la/ti-ang 
Gal/e-td 
Gal/gala 
Gil/i-le’an 
Gal/i-le/an 
GAal/i-lee 
Gallim 
GAl/li-o 
Gim/a-el 
Ga-ma/li-el 
Gam/ma-dims 
Ga/mul 
Giir 
Ga/reb 
Gar/i-zim 
Giir/mite 
Gish/mu 
Ga/tam 
Gith 
Gath/-he/pher 
Gath/-rim/mon 
Ga/za 
Ga-za/ra 
Ga/zath-ites 
Ga/zer 
Ga-ze/ra 
Ga/zez 
Giz/ites, or 
Ga/‘zites 
Giz/zam 
Ge/ba 
Ge’bal 
Ge/ber 
Ge/bim 
Géd/a-li’ah 
Géd/dur 
Géd/e-on 
Ge’ der 
Ge-de/rah 
Géd‘e-rath-ite 
Géd/e-rite 
Ge-d@/roth 
Géd/e-roth-a/im 
Ge é/dér 
Ge-ha/zi 
Ge-htn/na 
Gtli-loth 
Ge-mal/li 
Gém/a-ri/ah 
Ge-nés/a-rtth 
Gt&n/e- -818 
Gen- -né/sar 
Gen- nés/a-ret 
Gen-n@/us 


G&n/tile 
Ge-ni/bath 
Gée/on 

Gera 

Ge/rah 

Gé/rar 
Gtr/ge- scenes! 
Gtr/ge-s -sites 
Gér/i-zim 
Ger- rhé/ni-ang 


G@r/shon-ite 
Ger/son 
GCr/zites 
Ge/sem 
Ge/sham 
GC/shem 
Ge/shur 
Gtsh/u-rT 
Gésh/u-rites 
Gée/ther 
Geth- sém/a-ne 
Ge-iel 
Ge/zer 
Gbz/ rites 
H/ah 
Gib/bar 
Gib/be-thin 
Gib/e-A 
Gib/e-ah 
Gib/e-ath 
Gib/e-ath-ite 
Gib/e-on 
Gib/e-on-ite 
Gib/lites 
Gid-dal/ti 
Gid/del 
Gid/e-on 
Gid/e-d/ni 
Gi/ddm 
GiV/hon 
Gil/a-lai 
Gil-b6/4, or 
GYl/bo-a 
Gil/e-ad 
Gil/e-ad-ite 
Gil/gil 
Gi/loh 
Gi/lo-nite 
Gim/zo 
Gi/nath 
Gin/ne-ths 
Gin/ne-thon 
Gir/ga-shite 
Gir’ ga- site 
Gis/pa 
Git/tah-he’pher 
Git/ta-Ym 
Git/tite 
Git/tith 
Gi/zo-nite 
Giz/rites 
Gni/dus (ni/dus) 
GO/ath 
Gob 
Gog 
Golan 
Gol’/go-tha 
Go-li/ath 
GO/mer 
Go-mor/rah 
Go-mO6r/rha 
Gor/gi-as 
Gor-ty/na 
GO/shen 
Goth/o-li/as 
Go-thin/i-cl 
GO/zan 
Gra/ba 
Grt/ci-a (gré/shi-a) 
Gr@/cian 
Greece 
Greek 
Greek/ish 
Gtid/go-dah 
Gi/ni 
Gi/nites 
Gir 
Gar/-bi/al 


Hi. 


Ha/a-hish’ta-ri 
Ha-itm/mo-niai 
Ha-ba/iah (-ba/ya) 
Hib/ak-ktik, or 
Ha-bik/kuk 
Aiitb/a-zi-ni/ah 
Hiab/ba-etle 
Ha/b6r 
Haeh/a-li’ah 
Hieh/i-lah 
Hiieh/mo-ni 
Hieh/mo-nite 


Ha/dad 
Hid/ad-@/zer 
Ha/dad-rim’/mon 
Ha/dar 
Tlid/ar-@/zer 
Had/a-shah, or 
Ha-da/shah 
Ha-dis/sah 
Ha-dait/tah 
Tia/did 
Hid/lat 
Ha-d0/ram 
Ha/drach 
Ha/gib 
Hig/a-ba 
Tlig/a-bah 
Wa/gar 
Ha/gar-Cnes 
Tla/gar-ite 
Ha/ger-ité 
Hiag/ga-i 
Hig/ge-ri 
Hag/gi 
Hag-gi/ah 
Hitg/gites 
Hag/gith 
Ha/gi-a 
Ha‘i 
Hak/ka-tin 
Hak/koz 
a-kii/pha 
its a! ate 
Halak 
Hal/hul 
Ha/li 
Hal/i-ear-nis’sus 
Hal-16/esh 
Hal-lo/hesh 
Ha-lo/hesh 
Tim 
Ha/man 
Ha/math 
Ha/math-ite 
Ha/math-zo/bah 
Haim /i-til 
Him/mah-le’koth 
Him/math 
Ham-méd/a-tha 
Him/me-léeh 
Ham-m6l/e-ktth 
Him/mon 
Him/moth-dér 
Haim/mo-nah, o7 
Ham-m0/nah 
Ha/mon-gig 
Ha/mor 
Ha/moth 
Ha-mi/el 
Ha/mul 
Ha/mul-ites 
Ha-mi/tal 
Ha-niim/e-cel 
Ha/nan 
Ha-nin/e-el 
Ha-na/ni, 07 
Han/a-ni 
Han/a-ni/ah 
Ha/nés 
Hin/i-el 
Hain/nah 
Han/na-thon 
Hiin/ni-el 
Ha/noeh 
Ha/noeh-ites 
Ha/nun 
Haph/a-ra/im 
Haph-ra/im 
Ha/ra 
Har/a-dah 
Ha/ran 
Ha/ra-rite 
Har-bdo/na 
Har-bd/nah 
Ha/reph 
Ha/reth 
Hiir/ha-i/ah 
Hiir/has 
Hiir/hur 
Ha/rim 
Ha/riph 
Hir/ne-pher 
Ha/‘rod 
Ha/rod-ite 
Hir/o-th 
Ha/ro-rite 
Ha-rd/shtth 
Hiir/sha 
Ha/rum 
Ha-ry/maph 
Hir/y-phite, 07 
Ha-ry/phite 
Ha/ruz 
Has/a-di/ah 
Has/e-nti’/ah 
Hash/a-bi/ah 
Ha-shib/nah 
Hash/ab-ni’ah 
Hash-bad/a-na 
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Ha/shem 
Hash-m6/nah 
Ha/shub 
Ha-shy/bah 
Ha/shum 
Ha-shy/pha 
Has/rah 
His/se-na/ah 
Has/shub 
Ha-si’/pha 
Hatieh 
Ha/thath 
Hat/i-pha, or 
Ha- ti/pha 
Hat/i-ta 
THat-ta/a-vah 
Tat/ti-edn 
Hat/til 
Hat/tush 
Hau/ran 
Hav/i-lah 
Ha/voth-ja/ir 
Haz/a-el 
Ha-za/iah (-zi/ya) 
Ha/zar-aid’dar 
Ha/zar-@’nan 
Ha/zar-gid/dah 
Ha/zar-hit’/ti-cin 
Wa/zar-ma/veth 
Ha/zar-shy/al 
Ha/zar-sii/sah 
Ha/zar-sti/sim 
Hiz/a- z0n-ta’/mar 
Hiz/e-1@1-pd/ni 
Ha-zé/rim 
Ha-zé/roth 
Hiz/e-zon-ta’mar 
Ha/zi-el 
Ha/zo . 
Ha/zor 
Ha/zor Ha-dat/tah 
Haz/u-bah 
Hiaitz/zu-rim 
Hé/ber 
Hie/ber-ites 
He/brew (-bry) 
He/brew-ess (-bry) 
He/bron 
He/bron-ites 
Hég/a-i 
Heé/ge 
Hé/lah 
H@/lam 
HélV/bah 
Hél/bon 
Hel-ehi/ah 
Hel-ehi/as 
Hel/da-i 
He/leb 
Heé/led 
H@/lek 
H@/lek-ites 
Hé/lem 
He/leph 
He/lez 
Heli 
He-li/as 
H@/li-o-d6/rus 
Htl/kat 
Hél/kath 
HéVkath-hiiz’/ax- 
rim 
Hel-ki/as 
H@/lon 
He/mam 
He/man 
Hé/math 
Hém/dan 
Hén 
Hé/na 
Hén/a-did 
He/noeh 
He/pher 
He’pher-ites 
Hétph/zi-biih, er 
Héph/zi-bah 
Hér/eu-lég 
He/rés 
Hé/resh 
HCr/mas 
Her/més 
Her- moé/e- nes 
Her/mon 
Htr/mon-ites 
Hér/od 
He-rd/di-ang 
He-rd/di-as 
He-r0/di-on 
He/sed 
Hésh/bon 
Hésh/mon 
Hés/rin 
Hés/ron-ites 
Htth 
Hétth/lon 
Héz/e-ki 
Héz/e-ki’ah 
He/zi-on 


gas j, as in Set; sas z; x as gz; nas in linger, link; th as in thine 
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He/zir 
Héz/ra-1 
Héz/ro 
Héz/ron 
Héz/ron-ites 
Hid/da-i 
HYid/de-kél 
Hiel 
Hi/e-rip’o-lis 
Hi-tr/e-el 
Hi-ér/e-moth 
Hi-ér/i-€/lus 
Hi-@r/mas 
Hi’e-rdn/y-mtis 
Hi/e-ry/sa-lém 


Hig-ga/ion(-ga/yon) 


Hilen 
Hil-ki/ah 
Hillel 
Hin/nom 
Hi/rah 
Hi/ram 

Hir <a/nus 
Hit tite 
Hi/vite 
Hiz-ki/ah 
Hiz-ki/jah 
HO/ba 
HO/bib 
H6/bah 
Ho-ba/iah (-ba/ya) 
Hod 
H6d/a-i/ah 
H6d/a-vi/ah 
H6O/desh 
Ho-dé/vah 
Ho-di/ah 
Ho-di/jah 
Hodgah 
Ho/ham 
H5)/0-ftr/nes 
HO/lon 
HO/mam 
Hoph/ni 
Hoph/ra 
Hor 

HO/ram 
HO/reb 
HO/rem 
Ho6r/-ha-gid’ gad 
HO/ri 
HO/rims 
HO/rite 
H6r/mah 
H6r/o-nii’im 
H6r/o-nite 
HO/si 
HO/sah 
Ho-se/a 
Hosh/a-i’/ah 
Hodsh/a-ma 
Ho-she/a 
HoO/tham 
HO/than 
HO’thir 
Hitik’/kok 
Hii/kok 
Ht 
Hil/dah 
Hiim/tah 
Hi/pham 
Hi/pham-ites 
Htp/pah 
Atip’/pim 
Har 

Hirai 
Hi/ram 
Hi/ri 
Hi/shah 
Hi/shai 
T10/sham 
Hi/shath-ite 
Hi/shim 
Hiiz 
Hi/zoth 
Hitiz/zab 
Hy-das/pés 
Hy/me-ne’us 
Hy/me-n?’/us 


I. 
ib/har 


Tb/le-4m 
Tb-n@/iah (-né/ya) 
Ib-ni/jah 
Ib/ri 

Th/zin 
Ich/a-bod 
I-¢0/ni-tim 
j-da/lah 
Id/bash 
Td/do 
Td/u-el 
id/u-mexe/i 
Id/u-me’/ang 


id/u-mé/A 

Td/u-m@/ang 

T/gal 

Tg/da-li’ah 

Tg/e-al 

T/im 

Tj/e-4b/a-rim 

Vjon 

Ik/kesh 

Tai 

Ii- a ae 

Tm/1 a 

Im/lah 

Im/mah 

Im-min/u-el 

Im/mer 

Im/na 

Im/nah 

Im/r ah 

Im/ri 

In/dia (Ind/ya, or 
Yn/di-a) 

In/dian (ind/yan, 
or {n/di-an) 

pels -d@/iah (-ya) 


Tra 
Vrid 
Vram 
Tri 
T-ri/jah 
Tr/-na/hish 
T/ron 
Tr/pe-el 
Ir/-she/mesh 
ry 
I/saae (i/zak) 
T- ga/iah (i-za/ya) 
is’eah 
Is-eitr/i-ot 
Is/da- el 
Ish/bah 
ish/bik 
Ish/bi-b?@/nob 
Ish/-bd’/sheth 
T/shi 
T-shi/ah 
I-shi/jah 
Ish/ma 
Ish/ma- el 
ish/ma- el-ite 
ish/ma- Vah 
Ish/me-el-ite 
Ish/me-rai 
T/shid 
Ish/pin 
Ish/tdb 
Tsh/u-ah 
Ish/u- ai 
Ish/u- I 
Is/ma- ehi/ah 
Ts/ma-el 
s/ma-i/ah 
Is/pah 
Is/ra-el 
Is’ra-el-ite 
Is/ra- el-it/ish 
Is/sa-char 
Is-shi/ah 
Is/tal- eu/rus 
Is/u- ah 
Is/u- -T 
I- tilian 
It/a- ly 
Ith/a-i 
Ith/a- mitr 
Ith/i- el 
Ith/mah 
Ith/nan 
Ith/ra 
ith/ran 
Ith/re- aim 
Ith/rite 
It/tah-ka’ zin 
It/tai 1 
it/u-ree’A 
It/u-r0/a 
I/vah 
iz/e -hiir 
Iz/e-har-ites 
z/har 
Tz/har-ites 
Iz/ra-hi/ah 
Tz/ra- hite 
Iz/re- el 
Iz/ri 


J. 


Ja/a-kin 
Ja-itk/o-bah 
Ja-a/la 
Ja-a/lah 
Ja-a/lam 
Ja/a-nai, 0” 
Ja-a/nai 


/ 


Ja-Ar/e-Sr/e-gim 
Ja/a-sau 
Ja-a/si-el 
Ja-iz/a-ni/ah 
Ja-a/zer 
Ja/a-zi/ah 
Ja-a/zi-el 
Ja/bal 
Jab/bok 
Ja/besh 
Ja/besh-gil’e-ad 
Ja/bez 
Ja/bin 
Jib/ne-el 
Jab/neh 
Ja/ehan 
Ja/ehin 
Ja/chin-ites 
Ja/eob 
Ja-el/bus 
Ja/da 
Ja-da/u 
Jad-di/a 
Ja/don 

Ji/el 


y a-hitl/e-1é1 
Ja/haith 
Ja/hitz 
Ja-ha/za 
Ja-ha/zah 
Ja/ha-zi/ah 
Ja-ha/zi-el 
Jith/da-i 
Jith/di-el 
Jiith/do 
Jiih/le-el 
Jiih/le-el-ites 
Jith’/ma-i 
Jith/zah 
Jith/ze-el 
Jith’/ze-el-ites 
Jith/ze-rah 
Jith/zi-el 
Ja‘ir 
Ja‘i-rite 
Ja/‘i-rtis(GrJ/latpos), 
Esther xi. 2. 
Ja-/rus (Gr. ‘Idst- 
pos), New Test. 
Ja/kan 
Ja/keh 
Ja/kim 
Ji/lon 
Jaim/brey 
Jim/bri 
James 
Ja/min 
Ja/min-ites 
Jim/leeh 
Jam-ni/a 
Jaim/nites 
Jain/na 
Jin/nés 
Ja-nod/ah 
Ja-n0d/hah 
Ja/num 
Ja/pheth 
Ja-phi/a 
Japh/let 
Japh/le-ti, or 
Japh-le/ti 
Ja/pho 
Ja/rah 
Ja/reb 
Ja/red 
Jar/e-si/ah 
Jiir/ha 
Ja/rib 
Jiri-moth 
Jiiy/muth 
Ja-ro/ah 
Jis/a-el 
Ja/shen 
Ja/sher 
Ja-shd/be-aim 
Jash/ub 
Jish/u-bi-le/hem 
Jaish/ub-ites 
Ja/si-el 
Ja/son 
Ja-st/bus 
Ja/tal 
Jath/ni-el 
Jat/tir 
Ja/vyan 
Ja/zar 
Ji/zer 
Ja/zi-el 
JA ziz 
Je@/a-rim 
Je-it/e-rai 
Je-btér/e-cehi/ah 
Jé/bus 
Je-bi/si 
J¢b/u-site 
Jée/a-mi/ah 


Jtch/o-li’ah 
Jéeh/o-ni/as 
Jte/o-li’ah 
Jte/o-ni/ah 
Jt¢/o-ni/as 
Je-da/iah (-ya) 
Jtd/du 
Je-de/iah (-ya) 
Je-de/us 
Je-di/a-el 
Jéd/i-dith 
Jtd/i-di’ah 
Jé@/di-el 
J¢éd/u-thtin 
Je-e/1t 
Je-C/lus 
Je-@/zer 
Je-e/zer-ites 
Je/gar-sa/ha-du/tha 
Je-ha/le-el 
J@/ha-lé‘le-el 
Je-hil/e-lél 
Jeh-d@/iah (-ya) 
Je-htz/e-kél 
Je-hi/ah 
Je-hi/el 
Je-hi/e-li 
J@/hiz-ki/ah 
Je-hd/a-dah 
J@/ho-iid’dan 
Je-h0/a-haz 
Je-hod/ash 
Jé/ho-ha’nan, ov 
Je-hd/ha-nin 
Je-hoi/a-chin 
Je-hoi/a-da 
Je-hoi/a-kim 
Je-hoi/a-rib 
Je-hén/a-dib 
Je-hon/a-than 
Je-hd/ram 
J@/ho-shib/e-ath 
Je-hish/a-phat 
Je-hish/e-ba 
Je-hish/u-a 
Je-hésh/u-ah 
JE-HO/VAH 
Je-hd/vah-ji/reh 
Je-hd/vah-nis/si 
Je-hd/vah-sha’/lom 
Je-h6/vah-shiim’- 
mah 
Je-h0/vah-tsid/ke- 


nu 
Je-héz/a-bid 
Je-héz/a-dik 
Je/hu 
Je-htib/bah 
J¢e/hu-cal 
Je/hud 
Je-hii/di 
Je/hu-di/jah 
J¢/hush 
deel 
Je-kaib/ze-el 
Jtk/a-m@/am 
Jék/a-mi’ah 
Je-kithi-el 
Je-mi/ma, or 
Jtém/i-ma 
Jém/na-in 
Je-mii/el 
Jtph/tha-¢ 
Jtph/thah 
Je-phtin/ne 
Je-phtin/neh 
Jé@/rah 
Je-riith/me-el 
Je-rith/me-el-ites 
Jér/e-chtis 
Jée/red 
Jér/e-mai 
Jér/e-mi/ah 
Jér/e-mi/as 
Jér/e-moth 
Jér/e-my 
Je-ri/ah 
Jér/i-bai 
Jér/i-ehod 
Je/ri-el 
Je-ri/jah 
Jér/i-moth 
J@/ri-6th 
Jér/o-hd/am 
Jér/o-him 
Je-rtib/ba-al 
Je-rtib/be-shéth 
Je-rtib/e-shéth 
Jér/u-el 
Je-ry/sa-lém 
Je-ru/sha 
Je-ry/shah 
Je-sa/iah (-ya) 
Je-sha/iah (-ya) 
Jésh/a-nah 
Je-shir/e-lah 
Je-shtb/e-ab 
Jé/sher 


Jésh/iznon 
Je-shish/a-i 
Jésh/o-ha-1’/ah 
Jésh/u-a 
Jésh/u-ah 
Jésh/u-ritin 
Je-si/ah 
Je-sim/i-el 
Jés/se 
Jés/su-e 

Je@/su 

Jés/u-t 
Jés/u-ites 
Jés/u-riin 
JE/sus 
Je/ther 
Je/theth 
Jéth/lah 
Je/thro 

Je/tur 
J@/u-tl, or Je-t/el 
J¢/ush 

Je/uz 

Jew (ji, or ju) 


‘ 


JO0/se 
Jd5s/e-dée 
J6s/e-déch 
J6/seph 
Jo-se/phus 
J0/s3 
Jdsh/a-bid 
J0/shah 
Jdsh/a-phat 
Jodsh/a-vi/ah 
Josh-bék/a-shiih 
Jodsh/u-a 
Jo-si/ah 
Jo-si/as 
J6s/i-bi/ah 
J6s/i-phi/ah 
J65t/bah 
J6t/bath 
J6t/ba-thah 
J0/tham 
J6z/a-bad 
J6z/a-ehar 
J6z/a-dak 
Ji/bal 


Jew/ess (jt/-,or ju/-) Ji/eal 
Jew/ish (ji/-,orju/-) Ja/da 
Jew/ry (jt/-, or ju/-) Ju-dee/’i 


Jéz/a-ni/ah 
Jtz/e-bel 
Je-zC/lus 
J@/zer 
Je/zer-ites 
Je-zi/ah 
Je@/zi-el 
Jez-li/ah 
Jéz/o-ar 
Jtz/ra-hi/ah 
Jéz/re-el 
Jéz/re-el-ite 
Jtéz/re-el-it/ess 
Jib/sam 
Jid/laph 
Jim/na 
Jim/nah 
Jim/nites 
Jiph/tah 
Jiph/thah-él 
JO0/ab 
J0/a-ehiz 
J0/a-chim 
J0/a-cim 
J0/a-da/nus 
J0/ah 
J0/a-hiz 
J0/a-kim 
Jo-a/nan 
Jo-tin/na 
Jo-iin/nan 
J0/a-rib 
J0/ash 
J0/a-thim 
J0/a-zib/dus 
Job 
JO/bab 
Jé¢h/e-béd 
J0/da 
Jd0/ed 
J0/el 
Jo-@ah 
Jo-e/zer 
Jog/be-hith 
Jogi 
Jo/ha 
Jo-ha/nan 
Jo-hin/nex 
John (j5n) 
Joi/a-da 
Joi/a-kim 
Joi/a-rib 
J5k/de-im 
J0/kim 
J6k/me-im 
J5k/ne-itm 
Jd5k/shan 
J6k/tan 
J6k’the-el 
Jona 
Jdn/a-dib 
J0/nah 
Jo/nan 
J0/nas 
J6n/athan 
J6n/a-thas 
J0/nath-@/lem-re- 
eho/kim 
Jop/pa 
J5p/pe 
J0/rah 
J0/ra-t 
J0/ram 
J6r/dan 
J6r/i-biis 
Jodri-btis 
J0/rim 
J6r/ko-iim 
J6s/a-bid 
J6s/a-phat 
Jds/a-phi/as 








J0a/dah 
Jt/da-igm 
Jit/das 
Jide 
Ju-de/a 
Ji/dith 
Ji/el 
Ji/i-a 
Jali -tis 
Ji/ni-a 
Ji/pi-ter 
Jt/shib-he/sed 
Jtis/tus 
Jtit/tah 


K. 


KXitb/ze-el 
Ka/dés 
Ka/desh 
Ka/desh-biir/ne-a 
Kad/mi-el 
Kad/mon-ites 
Kalai 
Ka/nah 
Ka-r@/ah 
Kiir/ka-a 
Kiir/kér 
Kiirnam 
Wiir/tah 
Kir/tan 
Kiat/tath 
Ke/dar 
Kéd/e-smah 
Kéd/e-noth 
Ke/desh 


Ke/desh Niph/ta-li 


Ke-hél/a-thah 
Ke¢i/lah 
Ke-la/iah 
Kel/i-ta 
Ke-mt/el 
Ke/nan 
Ké/nath 
Ke/niz 
Kén/ez-ite 
Kén/ite 
Kén/niz-zites 
Kér/en-hip’puch 
Ke/ri-oth 
Ke/ros 
Ke-ti/rah 
Ke-zv/a 
Ke/ziz 
Kib/roth-hat-ta’a- 
vah 
Kib/za-im 
Kid/ron 
Ki/nah 
Kir 
Kir/-hir’a-stth 
Kir/-har’e-stth 
Kxir/-ha/resh 
Kir-he/res 
Kir/i-ath 
Kir/i-a-tha/im 
Kir/i-ath/i-a/ri-tis 
Kir/i-6th 
Kir/jath 
Kir/jath-a/im 
Kir/jath-iir’ba 
Kir/jath-a/rim 
Kir/jath-ba/al 
Kir/jath-hi’/zoth 
Kir/jath-jé’a-rim 
Kir/jath-sin’/nah 
Kir/jath-se’pher 
Kish 
Kish/1 
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Kish/i-6n 
Ki/shon 
Ki/son 
Kith/lish 
Kit/ron 
Kit/tim 
KO0/a 
KO/hath 
KO/hath-ites 
K6Va-i/ah 
KO/rah 
KO/rah-ite 
K6/rath-ites 
KO/re 
K6r/hite 
Koz 
Kush-a/iah 


L. 


La/a-dah 
La/a-din 
La/ban 
Lib/a-na 
Lig¢/e-de-m0/ni-ang 
La/ehish 
La-eti/nus 
Li/dan — 
La/el 
La/hid 
La-hii/-roi 
Lih/mam 
Lith/mi 
La/ish 
La/kum 
La/mech 
La-6d/i-¢e/a 
La-6d/i-ce/ang 
Lip/i-doth 
La-s¢/a 
La/sha 
La-sha/ron 
Lias/the-nég 


Lat/in 
Liz/a-rtis 
Le@/ah 


Le-iin/noth 
Léb/a-na 
Ltb/a-nah 
Léb/anon 
Ltéb/a-dth 
Leb-bee/us 
Leb-b@/us 
Le-bd/nah 
Le/eah 
L¢e/ha-bim 
Lehi 
Lém/u-el 
Lé/shem 
Lét/tus 
Le-ti/shim 
Le-tim/mim 
Le/vi 
Le-vi/a-than 
Lé/vis 
Le’vite 
Le-vit/ie-al 
Le-vit/i-etis 
Lib/a-ntis 
Lib/er-tines 
Lib/nah 
Lib/ni 
Lib/nites 
Lib/y-a 


@ Lib/y-ans 


Lik/hi 
Li/nus 
L6/-im/mi, or 
Lo-im/mi 
Lod 
LO6/-de’bar 
LO/is 
LO/-ryha-mah 
Lot 
LO/tan 
Loth/a-st’/bus 
L6/zon 
Li/bim 
Li/bimg 
Li/cas 
Li/¢i-fer 
Li/ci-tis (10/shi-tis) 
Ltd 
Li/dim 
Lwvhith 
Like 
Liiz 
Lye/a-0/ni-a 
Ly/ci-a (lish/Y-a 
Teavaa : ; 
Ly¥d/i-d 
L¥d/i-ang 
ie sa/ni-as 
Ly/si-as (lish/t-as) 
Ly-sim/a-chits 
Ly¥s/tra 


Ma/a-cah 
Ma/a-chah 
Ma-iteh/a-thi 
Ma-itch/a-thite 
Ma-iid/ai 
MaA/a-di/ah 
Ma-a/T 
Ma-dl/eh-a-eraib’- 
bim 


Ma/a-ni 
Ma/a-raith 
Ma€a/a-s@/iah (-ya) 
Ma-is/i-ai 
Ma@/a-si/as 
Ma/ath 
Ma/iz 
Mi/a-zi/ah 
Mitb/da-i 
Mic/a-lon 
Mic/ca-be’us 
Miae/ca-bees_ 
Mite/ea-be/us 
Mag/e-dd/ni-a 
Mag¢/e-dd/ni-an 
Maceh/ba-nii 
Maeh/be-nah 
Ma/chi 
Ma/chir 
Ma/ehir-ites 
Mich/mas 
Mich’/na-de’/bai 
Mach-pé/lah 
MaA/cron 
Mad/a-i 
Ma-di/a-biin 
Ma-di/ah 
Ma/di-an 
Mad-min/nah 
Mad/men 
Mad-n@/nah 
Ma/don 
Ma-é/lus 
Miag/bish 
Miag/dala 
Mitg/da-lé/ne 
Mig/di-el 
Ma/ged 
Ma-gid/do 
Ma/gig 
Ma/gor-mis/sa-bib 
Mag’pi-aish 
Ma-ha‘lah, or 
Ma/ha- lah 
Ma-ha/la-l@/el 
Ma/ha-lath 
Ma-ha/le-el 
Ma/ha-li 
Ma/ha-na/im 
Ma/ha-neh-din 
Ma-har/a-i 
Ma/hath - 
MaAa‘ha-vite 
Ma-ha/zi-dth 
Ma/her-shal/al- 
hash’-biz 
Miih/lah 
Mith/Ii 
Mih/lites 
Miih/lon 
Ma/hiol 
Ma-iin/e-iis 
Ma/kitz 
Ma/ked 
Mak-h@/loth 
Mak-h?/dah 
Miak/tesh 
MAl/a-ehi 
Mal/a-chy 
Mal/eham 
Mal-ehi/ah 
Mil/chi-el | 
Mal/ehi-el-ites 
Mal-ehi’jah 
Mal-chi/ram 
MA4l/chi-shy’a 
Mal’/chus 
Ma-lé/le-el 
Mial/los 
Ml/lo-thi 
Mal/lueh 
Ma-ma/ias (-yas) 
Maim/mon 
Mam-ni’ta-nai/mus 
Mam/re 
Ma-mii/ehus 
Man/a-tn 
Man/a-hith 
Ma-na‘heth-ites 
Miin/as-s@/as 
Ma-nis/seh 
Ma-niis/sés 
Ma-nis/sites 
Ma/neh 
Ma/ni 


MAn/li-is 
Ma-n0d/ah 
Ma/och 
Ma/on 
Mi/on-ites 
Ma/ra 
Ma/rah 
Mir/a-lah 
Mar/a-nith’a, or 
Mar/a-na/tha 
Mir/cus 
Miir/do-ché’/us 
Ma-re/sha 
Ma-ré/shah 
Mir/i-sa 
Mar/i-moth 
Mirk 
Mir/moth 
Ma/roth 
Miir/se-na 
Mirs’ Hill 
Miir/tha 
Ma/ry 
Mits/a-ldth 
Mas/chil , 
Mish 
Mia/shal 
Ma-si/as 
Miis/man 
Mas/pha 
Mas/re-kah 
Mis/sa 
Mis/sah 
Mas-si/as 
Mith/a-ni/as 
Ma-thiti’sa-la 
Ma/tred 
Ma‘tri 
Mat/tan 
Mit/ta-nah 
Mat/ta-ni/ah 
Mit/ta-tha 
MiAt/ta-thah 
Mat/ta-thi’as 
Mit/te-na/1 
Miat/than 
Mat/tha-ni’as 
Mit/that 
Mat-thé/las 
Mat/thew (math/- 
thu) 
Mat-thi/as (math- 
thi/as) 
Mit/tithi’ah 
Maz/i-ti’as 
Maz/za-rdth 
M@/ah 
Me-a/ni 
Me-a/rah 
Me-bitin/nai 
Méch/e-rath-ite 
Méd/a-ba 
Mé/dkd 
Mé/dan 
Méd/e-ba 
Méde 
Me/di-a 
Mé/di-an 
Me-@/da 
Me-gid/do 
Me-gid/don 
Me-hé&t/a-beel 
Me-hét/a-bél 
Me-hi/da 
MChir 
Me-h0d’lah 
Me-h6l/ath-ite 
Me-hi/ja-el 
e-hii/man 
Me-ht/nim 
Me-hi/nimgs 
M¢/-jiir/kon 
Mék/o-nah 
M¢l/a-ti/ah 
Mél’chi 
Mel-ehi/ah 
Mel-chi/as 
Mél/chi-el 
Mel-chis/e-dée 
Mel-ehiz/e-dék 
M¢l’/chi-shy/a 
M@‘e-a (Gr. Me- 
eds) 
Me‘lech 
Métli-et 
MGl/i-ta 
Mél/zar 
Métm/mi-tis 
Mém/phis 
Me-m0t/¢ean 
Mén/a-hém 
Mé/nan 
Mé/ne 
Mén/e-la/us 
Me-nés/thetis 
Me-dn/e-nim 
Me-6n/o-thai 
Méph/a-ath 
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Me-phib/o-shéth 
Mé/rab 
Mér/a-i’/ah 
Me-ra/ioth (-yoth) 
Mée/ran 
Mér/a-ri, or 
Me-ra/ri 
Mér/a-rites 
Mér/a-tha/im! 
Mer-et/ri-tis 
Mé’red 
Mér/e-moth 
M@’rés 
Mér/i-bah 
Mér/i-bah Ka/desh 
Mér/ib-ba/al 
Me-rd/dach-bal’a- 
din 
Mé/rom 
Me-ron/o-thite - 
MC/rdz 
Me/ruth 
Mé/sech 
Mée’sha 
M@¢/shach 
Mé’shech 
Me-shél/e-mi’ah 
Me-shéz/a-beel 
Me-shéz/a-bél 
Me-shil/le-mith 
Me-shil/le-moth 
Me-sho/bib 
Me-shitil/lam 
Me-shitil/le-méth 
Més/o0-ba/ite 
Més/o-po-ta’/mi-a 
MES-sl/AH 
MEs-sI/AS 
Me-té/rus 
Me’theg-im’/mah 
Méth/o-iir 
Me-thi’sa-el 
Me-thi/’se-lah 
Me-t/nim 
Méz/a-hih 
Mi/a-min 
Mib/har 
Mib/sam 
Mib/zar 
Mi/eah 
Mi-ea/iah (-ya) 
Mi’cha 
Mi’cha-el, or 
Mi/chael (-kel) 
Mi’chah 
Mi-cha/iah (-ya) 
Mi’ehal 
Mi-ché/as 
Mich/mas 
Mieh/mash 
Mich/me-thah 
Mieh/ri 
Mich/tam 
Mid/din 
Mid/i-an 
Mid/i-an-ite 
Mid/i-an-it/ish 
Mig/dal-él 
Mig/dal-gid 
Mig/dol 
Mig/ron 
Mij/a-min 
Mik/loth 
Mik-n@/iah (-y4) 
Mil/a-la/i 
Mil’eah 
Mil/com 
Mi-le/tum 
M1-l¢/tus 
Milo 
Mi-ni/a-min 
Min/ni 
Min/nith 
Miph/k& 
Mir/i-am 
Mir/ma 
Mis/a-el 
Mis/gib 
Mish/a-el 
Mi’shal 
Mi/sham 
Mi‘she-al 
Mish/ma 
Mish-miin/nah 
Mish/ra-ites 
Mis/par 
Mis/pe-reth 
Mis/re-photh-ma/- 
im 
Mis/sa-bib 
Mith/eah 
Mith/nite 
Mith/re-daith 
Mith/ri-da’tés 
Mit/y-lé/ne 
Mi/zar 
Miz/pah 
Miz/par 


Miz/peh 
Miz/ra-im 
Miz/zah 
Mna/son (na/son) 
MO/ab 
MO/ab-ite 
MO/ab-it/ess 
MO/ab-it/ish 
MO/a-di/ah 
Moé¢h/mur 
MoO/din 
MO/eth 
M6l/a-dah 
MO‘lech 
MO‘li 
MO/lid 
MO/léch 
Mo6m/dis 
MO/o-si/as 
MO/ras-thite 
Mor/de-eai 
MO/reh 
MoOr’esh-eth-gith 
Mo-ri/ah 


Niz/a-rite 

Né/ah 

Ne-ip/o-lis 
N@/a-ri/ah 
N¢éb/a-i 
Ne-ba/ioth (-yoth) 
Ne-ba/joth 
Ne-bal/lat 

Né/bat 

Ne/bo 
Néb/u-ehad-néz’/zar 
Néb/u-chad-réz/zar 
Néb/u-shis’ban 
Néb/u-ziir-a/dan 
Ne/cho 
Ne-e0/dan 
Néd/a-bi/ah 
N@/e-mi/as 
Nég/i-noth 
Ne-hél/a-mite 
Né/he-mi/ah 
Né/he-mi/as 
N@/hi-ldth 
Ne/hum 


MO/ri-ans (Common Ne-htish/ta 


Prayer) 
Mo-sé/ra 
Mo-s¢/roth 
MO/ses 
Mo-sdl/lam 
Mo-s6l/la-mon 
MO/za 
MO/zah 
Mittp’pim 
Mi/shi 
Mi/shites 
Muth-lib/ben 
My¥n/dus 
My/ra 
My/si-4 (mizh/1-a) 


N. 


Na/am 
Na/a-mah 
Na/a-miin 
Na/a-ma-thite 
Na/a-mites 
Na/a-rah 
Na/a-rai 
Na/a-rin 
Na/a-rith 
Na-ish/on 
Na-ads/son 
Na/a-thtis 
Na/bal 
Niab/a-r1/as 
Nitb/a-thé/ang 
Na/bath-ites 
Na/both 
Nib/u-eho-din/o- 
sor 
Na/chon 
Na/chor 
Na/daib 
Na-dib/a-tha 
Nig/ge 
Na/ha-lil 
Na-ha/li-el 
Na-hillal 
Na/ha-lol 
Na/ham 
Na-him/a-ni 
Na-hir/a-i 
Na/ha-ra/im 
Na/ha-ri 
Na/hish 
Na/hith 
Nih/bi 
Na/hor 
Nih’shon 
Na/hum 
Na/i-diis 
Na/in (Naty) 
Na/ioth (-yoth 
Na-ne/a 
Na-0/mi, or 
Na/o-mi 
Na/phish 
Niph/i-st 
Niaph/ta-li 
Ni&ph/thar 
Niph/tu-him 
Nar-cis/sus 
Nis/bas 
Na/shon 
Na/sith 
Na/s6r 
Na/than 
Na-thin/a-el 
Nath/a-ni/as 
Na/than-mé/leeh 
Na/um 
Na/ve 
Niz/a-réne’ 
Naz/a-réth 


Ne-htish’/tan 
Ne-i/el, or 
NC/i-é1 
Neé/keb 
Ne-ko/da 
Ne-mi/el 
Ne-mi/el-ites 
Ne’pheg 
Ne/phi 
Ne’phis 
Ne/phish 
Ne-phish/e-sim 
N¢ph/tha-li 
Néph/tha-lim 
Néph/to-ah 
Ne-phi/sim 
Nép/tha-li 
N¢p/tha-lim 
Nécr 
Ne@/reits 
Nér/gal 
Ntr/gal-sha-re/zer 
Ne/ri 
Ne-ri/ah 
Ne-ri/as 
Né/ro 
Ne-thin/e: el 
Néth/a-ni/ah 
Néth/i-nims 
Ne-t0/phah 
Ne-t6ph/a-thi 
Ne-téph/a-thite 
Ne-zi/ah 
Né@/zib 
Nib/hiz 
Nib/shin 
Ni-ea/nor 
Nie/o-dé/mus 
Nie/o-la/i-tang 
Nie¢/o-las 
Ni-¢dp/o-lis 
Ni/ger 
Nim/rah 
Nim/rim 
Nim/réd 
Nim/shi 
Nin/e-ve 
Nin/e-veh 
Nin/e-vites 
Ni/san 
Nis/ré6¢h 
No 
N6/a-di/ah 
No/ah 
No/-a/mon 
Nob 
NO/bah 
Nod 
No/dib 
N6/e 
No-@/ba 
N0d/ga 
NO/gah 
No/hah 
Noém/a-dég 
Non 
Noph 
NO’/phah 
Nu-mé@/ni-tis 
Nitin 
Nym/phas 


O. 


O/ba-di’ah, or 
Ob/a-di’/ah 

O/bal 

Ob-di/a 

O’/bed 

O/bed-@/dom 

O/beth 


O/bil 

O/both 
O/’chi-el 
O¢/i-de/lus 
Og/i-na 
Oc/ran 
O/ded 
O-dél/lam 
Od/o-niir’kég 


Og 
Ovhad 
O/hel 
Ol/a-mtis 
Oli-vét 
Ol/0-ftr/nés 
O-l¥m/pas 
O-lym/pi-tis 
Om/a-e/rus 
O/mar 
O/me-ga, or 
O-me/ga 
Om/ri 
On 
O/nam 
O/nan 
O-nés/i-mits 
n/e-siph’o-rtis 
O-ni/a-rég 
O-ni/as 
O/no 
O/nus 
O’phel 
O/phir 
6ph/ni 
Oph/rah 
O/reb 
O/ren 
Q-ri/on 
Or/nan 
Or/pah 
Or’tho-si/as 
O-sa/ias (0-za/yas) 
O-s@/a 
O-s@/as 
O/sce 
O-she/a, or 
O/she-a 
Oth/ni 
Oth/ni-el 
Oth/o-ni/as 
x 
0/zem 
O-zi/as 
O/zi-el 
Oz/ni 
6z/nites 
O-z0/ra 


PB 


Pa/a-rai 
Pa/dan 
Pa/dan-a/ram 
Pa/don 
Pa/gi-el 
Pa/hath-m0/ab 
Pai 

Pa/lal 
Pil/es-ti/na 
Pil/es-tine 


“Pallu 


Pal/lu-ites 
Pal’ti 
Palti-el 
Pal/tite 
Pam-ph¥1/i-a 
Pin/nag 
Pa/phos 
Pir/a-dise 
Pa/rah 
Pa/ran 
Piir/bar 
Par-mish/ta 
Piir/me-nis 
Piir/nich 
Pa/rosh 
Par-shin/da-tha 
Pir/thi-ang 
Par/u-ah 
Par-va/im, or 
Pir/va-im 
Pa/sach 
Pis/-dim’mim 
Pa-s@/ah 
Pish/ur 
Pit/a-ra 
Pa-thé/us 
Path/ros 
Path-ry/sim 
Pait/mos 
Pat/ro-bis 
Pa-tro/elus 
Pa/u 
Paul 


_ Pau/lus 


Péd/a-htl 


Pe-dith/zur, or 
Péd/ah-zfr 
Pe-da/iah (-ya) 

Pé/kah 
Pék/a-hi/ah 
Pe/kod 
Pél/a-i/ah 
Pél/a-li’/ah 
Pél/a-ti/ah 
Peleg 
Peet 
Pe/leth 
Pe/leth-ites 
Pe-li/as 
Pél/o-nite 
Pe-ni/el 
Pe-nin/nah 
Pen-tip/o-lis 
Pe-nt/el 
Pe/or 
Pér/a-zim 
Pe/resh 
Pé/rez 
Pe/rez-tiz’za 
Pe/rez-tiz/zah 
Ptr/ga 
Ptr/ga-mos 
Pe-ri/da 
Pér/iz-zite 
Ptr/me-niis 
Per-stp/o-lis 
Pér/seus 
Pér/si-a (ptr/shi-a) 
Pér/si-an 
Pér/sis 
Pe-ry/da 
Pé/ter 
Péth/a-hi/ah 
Pe’thor 
Pe-thi/el 
Pe-til/thai 
Pha/ath MO/ab 
Phie/a-réth 
Phai/sur 
Phal-da/ius (-yus) 
Pha-lé/as 
Pha/lee 
Pha/leg 
Phallu 
Phil/ti 
Phil‘ti-el 
Pha-ni/el 
Phir/a-cim 
Pha/raoh (f4/ro-, ov 
fa/ra-o-) 
Pha/radh-hoph/ra 
(fa/ro-, or fa/ra-o-) 
Pha/radh-ne/choh 
({a/ro-, or ti/ra-o-) 
Phir/a-thd/ni 
Pha/reg 
Pha/rez 
Pha-ri/ra 
Phiar/i-see 
Phia/rdsh 
Phiir’/par 
Phiir/zites 
Pha-s¢/ah, or 
Pha/se-ah 
Pha-sé@/lis 
Phias/i-rén 
Phis/sa-rén 
Phe’be 
Phe-ni/¢e 
Phe-ni/ci-a(-nish/1-) 
Phér/e-sites 
Phér/e-zite 
Phi-bé’seth, or 
Phib/e-séth 
Phi/chol 
Phil/a-dél’phi-a 
(classical pron, 
Phil/a-del-phi’a) 
Phi-liir/chés 
Phi-le/mon 
Phi-l¢@/tus 
Phil/ip 
Phi-lip’pi 
Phi-lip/pi-ang 
Phi-lis/ti-a 
Phi-lis/tim 
Phi-lis/tine 
PhY-15)/0-gtis 
Phil/o-me’tor 
Phin/e-as 
Phin/e-és 
Phin/e-has 
Phi/son 
Phle/gon 
Pho/ros 
Phr¥g/i-a 
Phry¥¢/i-an 
Phtid 
Phi/rah 
Phi/rim 
Phit 
Phi/vah 
Phy-g@l/lus 


Ph7/son 
P¥-bé/seth, or 
Pib/e-séth 
Pi/-ha-hi’/roth 

Pi/late 
Pil/dash 
Pil/e-ha 
Pi-le’ser 
Pil-né’ser 
Pil/tai 
Pi/non 
Pi/ra 
Pi/ram 
Pir/a-thén 
Pir/a-thon-ite 
Pis/gah 
Pi-sid/i-a 
Pi/son 
Pis/pah 
Pi/thom 
Pi/thon 


1601 


Ra/phu 
Ras/sés, prop. Ras/ 
sis (Gr. ‘Pacais) 
Ra-thii/mus, or 
Rath/u-mitis 
Ra/zis 
Ré/a-i/a 
Re/a-ifah 
Re/ba 
Re-bée/ea 
Re-btk/ah 
Reé/chib 
Re/chab-ites 
Bee ‘ 
é/el-a/iah (- 
ae cy) 
ee-si/ias (-yas 
Re/gem Foe! 
RG@/gem-me/lech 
Re/ha-bi/ah 
Reé/hob 


Ple/ia-dés (-ya-deez) Re/ho-bd’am 


Podch/e-réth 

Po6n/ti-us Pi/late 
(p6on/shi-us) 

Pon/tus 

Por/a-tha 

Por/ci-us (-shi-us) 

P6s/i-d0/ni-us 

Pét/i-phar 

Po-tiph/e-rah 

Pris/ea 

Pris-cil/la 

Prich/o-rtis 

Pt6l/e-ma‘is (t5l/-) 

Ptil’/e-mee (t6l/-) 

Ptél/e-me/us (t6l/-) 

Pi/a 

Pi/ah 

Ptib/li-tis 

Pi/deng 

Pi/hites 

Ptil 

Pi/nites 

Pii/non 

Par 

Pi/rim 

Pit 

Pu-té/o-li 

Pi’ti-el 


Q. 


Quar/tus 
Quin/tus Mém/mi- 
tis 


R. 


Ra/a-mah 
Ra/a-mi/ah 
Ra-im/seg 
Rib/bah 
Raib/bath 
Rab/bi 
Rab/bith 
Rab-b6/ni 
Rab/mig 
Raib/sa-¢eg 
Rab/sa-ris 
Rib/sha-keh 
Ra/ca 
Ra/eha 
Ra/chib 
Ra/ehal 
Ra/chel 
Rid/dai 
Ra/gau 
Ra/geg 
Ra-gii/el 
Ra/hitb; 
Ra/him 
Ra/hel 
Ra/kem 
Rak/kath 
Rak/kon 
Rim 
Ra/‘ma 
Ra/mah 
Ra/math 
Ra/math-a/im 
Rim /a-thém 
Ra/math-ite 
Ra/math-le/hi 
Ra/math-miz’peh 
Ra-m@/ség 
Ra-mi/ah 
Ra/moth 
Ra/moth-gil’/e-ad 
Ra/pha 
Ra/pha-el, or 
Ra/phael (-fel) 
Raph/a-im 
Ra/phon 


Re-hO/both 
Re/hu 
Re/hum 
RCI 
Re/kem 
Rém/a-li/ah 
Re/meth 
Rém/mon 
Rém/mon-méth/o-ar 
Rém/phan 
Re/pha-el 
Ré/phah 
Réph/a-i/ah 
Réph/a-im 
Réph/a-img 
Réph/i-dim 
Re/sen 
Re/sheph 
Re/u 
Rey/ben 
Rew/ben-ites 
Re-t/el, or 
Rey/el 
Rey/mah 
Ré/zeph 
Re-zi/a 
Re/zin 
Re/zon 
Rhe/gi-tim (1ré/-) 
Rhé/sa (ré/-) 
Rho/da (rd/-) 
Rhodes (rddz) 
Rhéd/o-etis (rdd/-) 
Rho/dus (r0/-) 
Ri/bai 
Ribah 
Rim/mon 
Rim/mon-pa/rez 
Rin/nah 
Ri/phath 
Ris/sah 
Rith/mah 
Riz/pah 
R6b/o-A4m 
R6d/a-nim 
Ro-gée/lim 
Roh/gah 
RO/i-mtis 
Ro-mim/ti-é’zer 
RO/man 
Rome (formerly 
Rome) 
Rosh 
Ry/fus 
Ry/ha-mah 
Ru/mah 
Ryth 


S. 


Sa/bach-tha/ni 
Sib/a-Sth, or 
Sa-ba/oth - 
Sa/ bit 
Sib/a-té/as 
Sib/a-té/us 
Sib/a-ttis 
Saib/ban 
Sib/ba-thé/us 
Sab-be/us 
Sab/di 
Sa-bé/ang - 
Sa/bi 
S8a/bi-é 
Sab/ta 
Sib/tah 
Sab/te-eha 
S8ib/te-chah 
Sa/ear 
§4d/a-mi/as 
§4/das 
Sad-dé/us 
Sad/due 
Sad/du-¢eeg 





fairl, ryde, push; eé, i, 0, silent; g ass; ghassh; ¢, eh, ask; gas j, asin Get; sasz; x as gz; nas in linger, link; th as ¢n thine. 


5k 
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Si/dée 

Sa/ha-di/tha 

sala 

Salah 

S4l/a-mis 

Sal/a-sid/a-i 

Sa-la/thi-el 

Sal/cah 

Sil/chah 

Sa/lem 

Salim 

Silla 

saVlu 

Sal/lum 

Sal-li/mus 

Salma 

Sil/mah 

Sil/man-a/sar 

Sal/mon 

Sal-md/ne 

Sa/lom 

Sa-l16/me 

Sa/lu 

Sa/um 

Sim/a-el 

Sa-ma/ias (-yas) 

Sa-ma/ri-i (classical 
pron. Sam/a-ri/a) 

Sa-mir/i-tan 

Sim/a-tiis 

Sa-m@/ius (-yus) 

Siim/gar-né/bo 

Sa/mi 

Sa/mis 

Sim/lah 

Saim/mus 

Sa/mos 

Sam/o-thra/ci-a 
(-thra/shi-a) 

Siimp/sa-még 

Sim/son 

8am/u-el 

Sin/a-bis’sar 

Sain/a-bis’sa-riis 

San/a-sib 

San-bal/lat 

San-sin/nah 

Saph 

8a/phat 

Saph/a-ti’as 

§8a/pheth 

Saph/ir 

Sap-phi/ra (saf-fi/-) 

Sa/ra 

Sir/a-bi’/as 

Sa/rah 

Sa/rai 

Sar/a-1’a 

Sar/a-i’/ah 

Sa-ra/ias (-yas) 

Sdr/a-mél 

Sa/raph 

Sar-ehéd/o-ntis 

Sar-de/us 

Siar/dis 

Siir/dites 

Sa/re-a 

Sa-rép/ta 

Siir/gon 

Sa/rid 

8a/ron 

Sa-rd/thie, properly 
Sa-ro/thi (Gr, Za- 
pwsi) 

Sar-s¢e/chim 

S8a/ruch 

Sa/tan 

Sath/ra-bu-za/neég 

Saul 

Sav/a-rain 

§a/vi-is 

Sge/va (s@/va) 

S¢yth/i-an (sith/-) 

Scy-thdp/o-lis (si-) 

Scyth/o-p5l’i-tang 
(sith/-) 

Seba 

Se/bat 

Stc/a-cah 

Steh/e-ni/as 

Se/chu 

Se-ctin/dus 

Std/e-¢i/as 

Se/gub 

Scir * 

Se/i-rith 

sea 

S@/lah 

Se/la-him/mabh-lé/- 
koth 

St/led 

StVe-ni/A 

Sél/e-mi’as 

Se-leti/ci-d (-shiy-4) 
(classical pron. 
Scl/eu-¢i/a) 

Se-leii/cus 





@, C, 1,0, U, Y, long; 4, €, 1, 5, U, ¥, short; care, fiir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térm; pique, firm; ddne, for, do, wolf, food, foot; 


PRONUNCIATION OF SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


stm 
Stm/a-chi’ah 
Stm/a-i/ah 
Stm/e-i 
Se-mélli-tis 
Sé/nis 
Se-na/ah, or 
Sén/a-ah 
S@/neh 
Sé/nir 
Sen-nieh/e-rib, ov 
Stn/na-ehe/rib 
Se-ni/ah 
Se-0/rim  , 
Se/phar 
Stph/a-rid 
Stph/ar-va/im 
S¢/phar-vites 
Se-phe1a 
Se¢/rah 
Sér/a-t’ah 
Se/red 
Str/gi-tis 
S8¢/ron 
Se/rug 
S¢e/sis 
Sés/thel 
Stth 
Sé/thur 
Sha/al-itb’bin 
Sha-al/bim 
Sha-il/bo-nite 
Sha/aph 
Shi/a-ra/im 
Sha-ish/giz 
Shab-btth/a-i 
Shich/i-a 
Shid/da-i 
Sha/drach 
Sha/ge 
Sha/ha-ra/im 
Sha-hiz/i-mah 
Sha-haiz/i-maith 
Sha/lem 
sha/lim 
Shal/i-sha 
Shal/le-ehéth 
Shal/lum 
Shil/lun 
Shal/ma-i 
Shal/man 
Shil/ma-ne’ser 
Sha/ma 
Shaim/a-ri/ah 
Sha/med 
Sha/mer 
Shim/gar 
Shim/huth 
Sha/mir 
Shim/ma 
Shim/mah 
Shim/ma-i 
Shim/moeth 
Sham-miti/a 
Sham-mii/ah 
Shim/she-ra/i 
Sha/pham 
Sha/phan 
Sha/phat 
Sha/pher 
Shar/a-i 
Shir/a-im 
Sha/rar 
Sha-re/zer 
Shar/on 
Shar/on-ite 
Sha-ry/hen 
Shiash/a-i 
Sha/shik 
Sha/ul 
Sha/ul-ites 
Sha/veh 
Sha/veh Kir/i-a- 
tha/im 
Shiy’sha 
Shé@/al 
She-dlti-el 
She/a-ri/ah 
She/ar-ja’/shub 
Shé/ba 
Shé/bah 
She/bam 
Shtb/a-ni’/ah 
Shtb/a-rim 
Shé/ber 
Shtb/na 
Shéb/u-el 
Shée/a-ni/ah 
Shé¢ch/a-ni/ah 
She/chem 
She/chem-ites 
Shéd/e-ur 
Sh@/ha-ri’/ah 
She/lah 
She/lan-ites 
Sh¢l/e-m//ah 
She/leph 


Shé/lesh 
Shél/o-mi 
Shtl/o-mith 
Shél/o-nodth 
She-li/mi-el 
Shém 
She/ma 
She-ma/ah, o7 
Shém/a-ah 
Shém/a-i’ah 
Shém/a-ri’ah 
Shtm/e-ber 
She/mer 
She-mi/da 
She-mi/dah 
She-mi/da-ites 
Shtm/i-nith 
She-mir/a-moth 
She-mt/el 
Shén 
She-na/zar 
Sh@/nir 
She’/pham 
Shtph/a-thi/ah 
Shéph/a-ti’/ah 
Sh@/phi 
She/pho 
She-pht’/phan 
Sh@/rah 
Shér/e-bi/ah 
She/resh 
She-re/zer 
Shée/shieh 
She/shai 
She/shan 
Shesh-baz/zar 
Sh¢éth 
She/thar 
She/thar-b6z/na-i 
Shé/va 
Shib/bo-léth 
Shib/mah 
Shi/cron 
Shig-gii/ion (-yon) 
Shi-gi/o-noth 
Shi/hon 
Shi/hor 
Shi/hér-lib/nath 
Shil/hi 
ShilV/him 
Shil/lem 
Shil/lem-ites 
Shi/lo 
Shi-l6/ah 
Shi/loh 
Shi-l6/ni 
Shi/lo-nite, 07 
Shi-10/nite 
Shil/shah 
Shim/e-a 
Shim/e-ah 
Shim/e-im 
Shim/e-ath 
Shim/e-ath-ites 
Shim/e7 
Shim/e-on 
Shim/hi 
Shi/mi 
Shim/ites 
Shim/ma 
Shi/mon 
Shim/rath 
Shim/ri 
Shim/rith 
Shim/rom 
Shim/ron 
Shim/ron-ites 
Shim/ron-mé’ron 
Shim/shai 
Shi/nib 
Shi/nar 
Shi/on 
Shi/phi 
Shiph/mite 
Shiph/rah 
Shiph/tan 
Shi/sha 
Shi/shik 
Shit/ra-i 
Shit/tim 
Shi/za 
Sho/a 
Sho/ah 
Shd/bib 
Shod/bich 
Shd/ba-i 
Shd/bal 
Shod/bek 
Sho/bi 
Shd/eho 
Shd/choh 
Shd/co 
Sho/him 
Shd/mer 
Shd/phich 
Shod/phan 
Sho-shin/nim 


Sho-shain/nim- 
e/duth 
Shy/a 
Shy/ah 
Shu/al 
Shy/ba-el 
Shu/ham 
Shy/ham-ites 
Shu/hite 
Shy/lam-ite 
Shn/math-ites 
Shy/nam-mite 
Shy/nem 
Shi/ni 
Shy /nites 
Shu/pham 
Shy/pham-ites 
Shtip/pim 
Shar 
Shy/shan 
Shy/shan-é@/duth 
Shy/thal-hites 
Shy/the-lah- 
sVa 
Si/a-ha 
Si/ba 
Sib/be-eai 
Sib/be-¢ehai 
Sib/bo-léth 
Sib/mah 
Sib/ra-im 
Si/chem 
Si/cy-on (sish/f-on) 
Sid/dim 
Si/de 
Si/don 
S1-d0/ni-ang 
Si-gi/o-ndth 
Si/hon 
SvVhér 
SV/las 
sa 
Si-l0/ah, ov 
Sil/o-ah 
SY-16/am, ov 
Sil/o-im 
Si-l0/e, or 
Sil/o-e 
Sil-va/nus 
Si/mal-cti’e 
Sim/e-on 
Sim/e-on-ites 
Si/mon 
Sim/ri 
Sin 
Sv/na 
Si/nai 
Si/nim 
Sin/ite 
Si/on 
Siph/moth 
Sip/pai 
Si/rach 
SVrah 
Sir/i-on 
Si-sim/a-i 
Sis/e-+ra 
Si-sin/nés 
Sit/nah 
Si/van 
Smyr/na (smir/na) 
8d 


S80/cho 
8d/choh 
80/coh 

80/di 
Sdd/om 
86d/o-ma 
Sdd/om-ites 
86d/om-it/ish 
85l/o-mon 
Sdp/a-ter 
Sdph/e-réth 
Sdph/o-ni/as 
Sd/rek 
So-sip/a-ter 
85s/the-nég 
S8ds/tra-tiis 
S0/ta-i 
Spain 


* Spiir/ta 


Sta/ehys 
Sttph/a-nis 
Sté/phen (sté/vn) 
Std/ies 

S0/ah 

Si/ba 

Si/ba-i 

Stie/coth 
Stie/eoth-be’noth 
St/chath-ites 
Sstid 

Sit/di-ds 
Stik/ki-img 

Sfir 

St/sa 
St/san-ehites 


Su-siin/na 

St/si 

Sy/ehar 

Sy/chem 

Sy/chem-ite 

Sy-¢e/lus 

Sy-ée/ne 

Syn/ti-che 

Syr/a-clise 

Syr/i-a 

Syr/i-a-mia/a-chah 

Syr/i-ie 

Syr/i-an 

Syr/i-dn 

Sy/ro-phe-ni/ci-an 
(-nish/i-an) 


T. 


Ta/a-nieh 
Ta/a-nath-shi/loh 
Tab/a-oth 
Tab/ba-6th 
Tab/bath 
Ta/be-al 
Ta/be-el 
Ta-btlli-tis 
Tab/e-rah 
Tab/i-tha 
Ta/bor 
Tab/ri-mon 
Tach/mo-nite 
Tad/mor 
Ta/hin 
Ta/han-ites 
Ta-haip/a-nts 
Ta/hith 
Tuh/pan-hes 
Tih/pe-nes 
Tih/re-a 
Tuih/tim-h6d/shi 
Tal/itha-cii/mi 
Tal/mai 
Tal/mon 
Tal/sas 
Ta/mah 
Ta/mar 
Tam/muz 
Ta/nieh 
Tan/hu-métth 
Ta/nis 
Ta/phath 
Taph/nés 
Ta/phon 
Tap/pu-ah 
Ta/rah 
Tar/a-lah 
Ta/re-a 
Tir/pel-ites 
Tir/shis 
Tir/shish 
Tir/sus 
Tir/taik 
Tir/tan 
Tat/na-i 
Té/bah 
Téb/a-li/ah 
Te/beth 
Te-haiph/ne-hés 
Te-hin/nah 
Te/kel 
Te-k0/a 
Te-k0/ah 
Te-k0/ite 
Tél/-a/bib 
Te/lah 
TéVa-im 
Te-lis/sar 
Te/lem 
T@l/-ha-re’/sha 
TGl/-hiir’sa 
Tél/-mela 
Tél/-mé@/lah 
Tema 
Té/man 
Tém/a-ni 
Té/man-ite 
Tém/e-ni 
Te/rah 
Tér/a-phim 
Té/resh 
Tér/ti-us (-shi-us) 
Ter-ttil/lus 
Te/ta 
Thad-dee/us 
Thad-dé/us, ov 
Thid/de-tis 
Tha/hish 
Tha/mah 
Tha/mar 
Thim/na-tha 
Tha/ra 
Thar/ra 
Thir/shish 
Thiir’sus 


This/si 
The/bez 
The-cd/e 
The-la/sar 
The-l@r/sas 
The/man 
The-d¢/a-ntis 
The-5d/o-ttis 
The-Sph/i-lts 
Th@/ras 
Thtr/me-léth 
Thés/sa-10/ni-ang 
Thés/sa-lo-ni’ea 
Theti/das 
Thim/na-thah 
This/be 
Thom/as (tém/as) 
Thom/o-1 
Thra/civa (-shi-a) 
Thra-s@/as 
Thttm/mim 
Thy/a-ti’ra 
T1-bé/ri-as 
TL-b0/ri-tis 
Tib/hath 
Tib/ni 

Ti/dal 
Tig/lath-pi-le/ser 
Tigris 
TYk/vah 
Tik/vath 
Til/gath-pil-ne’ser 
Ti/lon 
Ti-me/us 
Ti-mé/us 
Tim/na 
Tim/nah 
Tim/nath 
Tim/na-thah 
Tim/nath-hé/res 
Tim/nath-sé/rah 
Tim/nite 
Ti/mon 
TY-n0/the-tis 
Tim/o-thy 
Tiph/sah 
Ti/ris 
Ti/rath-ites 
Tir/ha-kah 
Tir/ha-nah 
Tir/i-a 
Tir/sha-tha 
Tir/zah 
Tish/bite 
Titans 

Titus 

Ti/zite 

Td/ah 

Tob 
Tob/-ad/o-ni/jah 
To-bi/ah 
To-bi/as 
TO/bie 
T0/bi-el 
To-bi/jah 
TO/bit 
T0/chen 
To-giir/mah 
To/hu 

TO7 

Toa 

To/laid 
TO/lattes 
TSl/ba-nés 
Tod/phel 
'TO/phet 
TO/pheth 
Tou 
Trich/o-ni'tis 
Trip/o-lis 
Trod/as 
Tro-¢¥1/li-im 
Troph/i-mtis 
Try-phe/na 
Try’phon 
Try-pho/sa 
Tia/bal 
Ti/bal-eain 
Ta/bi-e/ni 
Tyeh/i-etis 
Ty-rin/nus 
Tyre 
Tyr/i-ang 


Ty/rus 
U; 


U/eal 

U’el 

U‘a-i 

Ulam 

Ta 

Tm/mah 
n/ni 

U-phiir’sin 


U/phiiz 
0 


r 
Or/bane (an old 


Ztb/e-dee 


Ze-bi/na 
Ze-boi/im 


spelling of Ur/ban) Ze-bo/im 
ri 


U-ri/ah 

U-ri/as 

U“ri-el 

U-ai/jah 

U/rim 

Uta 

U/thai 

U’thi 

Uz 

U/za-i 

U/zal 

Uz/za 

Uz/zah 

Uz/zen-sht’/rah 

Uz2/zi 

Uz-zi/a 

Uz-zi/ah 

Uz-zi’el, ov 
Uz/zi-el 

Uz-zi’el-ites 


Ne 


Va-jéz/a-tha 
Va-ni/ah © 
Vash/ni 
Viash/ti 
Voph/si 


X. 


Ze-bi/dah 
Ze/bul 
Z¢b/u-lon-ites 
Ztb/u-ltin 
Zéb/u-lun-ite 
Zéeh/a-ri/ah . 
Ze/dad 
Zéd/e-chi/as 
Ztd/e-ki'ah 
Zeeb 

ZeNah 

Zeek 
Ze-10’phe-hid 
Ze-10/tég 
Zel/zah 
Zém/a-ra/im 
Zem/a-rite 
Ze-mi/ra 
Ze/nan 
Ze/nas 
Zéph/a-ni/ah 
Ze/phath 
Zéph/a-thah 
Ze’ phi 
Ze’/pho 
Ze/phon 
Zéph/on-ites 
Ztr ‘ 
Ze/rah 
Zéyr/a-hi/ah 
Zéy/a-/ah 
Ze/red 
Zoér/e-da 
Ze-rtd/a-thah 
Zér/e-rith 
Ze/resh 


Xin/thi-etis (zin/-) Ze/reth 


ZL. 


Za/a-na’im 
Za/a-nin 
Za/anin’nim 
Za/a-vin 
Za/bid 
Zib/a-dee/ans 


Ze/ri 


. Ze/ror 


Ze-ry/ah 
Ze-rtib/ba-bél 


| Zér/u-i/ah 


Ze/tham 
Ze/than 
Ze/thar 
Zia 
Zi/ba 
Zib/e-on 


Zib/a-da’ias (-yas) Zib/i-d 


Zib/a-de/ang 
Zaib/bai 
Zib/bud 
Zab-dé/us 
Zab/di 
Zitb/di-el 
Za/bud 
Zib/u-lon 
Zaie/ca-t 
Zae-chee/us 
Zae-ehe/us 
Zik-e/chur 
Zie/eur 
Zieh/a-ri’ah 
Zich/a-ri/as 
Zaich/a-ry 
Za/eher 
Za/dok 
Zav/him 
Za/ir 
Za laph 
Zal/mon 
Zal-m0/nah 
Zal-mtin/na 
Zam/bis 
_Zam/bri 
Za/moth 
Zam-ztiim/mimg 
Za-n0d/ah 
Zaph/nath-pa/a- 
neé/ah 
Za’/phon 
Za/ra 4 
Zar/a-¢es 
Za/rah 
Zir/a-i’as 
Za/re-ah 
Za/re-ath-ites 
Za/red 
ZAr/e-phith 
Zir’/e-tin 
Za/reth-sha/har 
Zir/hites 
Zir/tanah 
Ziir/than 
Zith/o-e 
Zat/thu 
Za-thi/i 
Zat/tu 
Za/van 
Za/za 
Zéb/a-di/ah 
Ze/bah 
Ze-ba/im 


Zib/i-ah 
Zich/ri 
Zid/dim 
Zid-ki/jah 
Zi/don 
Zi-d0/ni-ang 
Zit 
Zvha 
Zik/lig 
Zillah 
Zil’/pah 
Zil/thai 
Zim/mah 
Zim/rin 
Zim/ri 
Zin 
Zi/na 
Zi/on 
Zi/or 
Ziph 
Zi/phah 
Ziph/img 
Ziph/i-on 
Ziph/ites 
Zi/phron 
ey ae “ 
ip-p0/ra 
Zithiri 
Ziz 

Zi/za 
Zi/zah 
Z0/an 
ZO/ar 
ZO/ba 
ZO/bah 
Zo-be/bah 
Zo/har 
ZO/he-léth 
ZoO/heth 
ZO0/phah 
ZO0’phai 
Z0/phar 
Zo/phim 
Zo/rah 
ZO/rath-ites 
ZO/re-ah 
ZO/rites 
Zo-rob/a-bél 
Zii/ar 
Ztiph 
Zor 
Zu/ri-E1 
Zia/ri-shid/da-t 
Zi/zims 


ED 


7 PRONUNCIATION OF SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 
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IL—NAMES FROM THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC VERSION. 


THE Roman Catholic translation of the Latin Vulgate into English, com- 
monly called the Douay Bible, and originally published by the English 
colleges at Douay and Rheims (the Old Testament in two volumes at Douay 
in 1609 and 1610, the New Testament in one volume at Rheims in 1582), 
differs, in about 2150 instances, from the Common English Version of the 
Scriptures (translated ‘out of the original tongues,’”’ and first published at 
London in 1611), in regard to the orthography of proper names. The fol- 
lowing list contains a selection of about 1200 of these variations, being all 
that present any difficulty of pronunciation. 

There is no uniform or established usage among Catholic scholars in regard 
to the pronunciation of the proper names in the Douay Bible; and, such 
being the fact, it is evident that an authoritative standard is to be sought 
im an appeal to general principles alone. 
and Latin, and must, therefore, be pronounced in accordance with the 
commonly received rules which determine our pronunciation of other words 


Some of the names are pure Greek | 


from those languages, Frequently, however, the translators have An¢licized 
the names to a greater or less degree; and, in cases of this kind, the cor- 
responding names in the Common Version,— where the difference is not 
too great,—or the acknowledged analogies and tendencies of the English 
language, may be taken as guides to the correct accentuation. In a con- 
siderable number of names of this class, the proper seat of the accent is 
determined by the quantity of the penultimate vowel in Greek. In other 
instances, we have the recorded decisions or opinions of good prosodists 
or orthoépists, as Labbe, Walker, Miiller, &c. Such, in general, are the 
principles on which the pronunciations given below have been determined ; 
principles essentially the same as those adopted by Walker in his “ Key,” 
| and carried out also in the former part of this Vocabulary. Great care has 
been taken to apply them with entire consistency and exactness; and it 
is hoped that the value of the result will prove to be not greatly dispro- 
portioned to the time and labor expended in the execution of the task. 





A A/ia-lon (-ya-) Ks/re-el Be-él/se-phon 
° A/i-lA As/se-dim Be-gd/ai 
A4i-ladth As-li/é Be-gii/a-i 
A-iis/ba-i Al/aznith As-st/rira Be-givi 
XAb/a-riin Alima As/taréth-eiir/na- Bel/ga-i 
Ab-dém/e-léeh A-16/hes im Bén/a-bin/a-diib 
Ab-dén/a-gd Am/a-id As/ta-roth-ite Ben-a/dad 
Ab/e-la A-mitd/a-thi Ast/ha-roth Ben-dé/ear 
A’/bel-me-hii/la, ov ~=Am/a-léeh At/ara Be/ne-ja/a-ciin 
A/bel-me-i/la Am/a-thi Ath/a-i’/as Ben-ga/ber 
A-bél/sa-tim Am/i-+tal Ath/a-lai Ben-hé’sed 
A/ben-bd/en Am/ma-tis Ath/aliv/a Ben-nd‘i 
Xb/e-sin Am/mi-hél Ath/a-li/as Bér/a-cha 
A-bés/sa-l6m Am/mi-si%d/da-i Ath/a-nai Beav/a 
Xb/ga-tha Am-mi/ud A-th@r/sa-thi, Be-rd/mi 
A-bi/am Am/mo-ni Athma-tha Be-r0/tha 
Ab/i-gitb/a-bn Am/o-na Auw-si/tis Ber-sa/be-G 


Xb/i-ha‘iel (-yel) 


Ab/i-li/na Am/or-rhites(-rit) — Az/a-ni/as Bés/e-cith 
A-bin/o-ém Am/o-si Az/a-not-tha/bor Bés/elim 
Ab/i-sig Am/pli-a/tus A-zir/i-ciim Be-sé/le-el 
A-bis/a-i An/a-V/a A/zau Bés/o-di/a 
A-bis/u-€ A-niin/e-léeh Az/bai Beth-Xe/a-rim, or 
Ab/i-sur n/a-ni/a A-z@/ea, or Beth-Ach/a-raém 
Ab/i-téb An/a-tho-thi/a A-z@/eha Be-tha/ni-a 
A-bi/u An/a-thoth-ite A-zi/am Béth/a-nite 
A-bd/bus A-ni/a Az/re-el Béth/—Ar’a-ba 
Ae/ea-in Ap/a-mé/a A-zii/ba Beth-a/ran 
Aeh/a-zib Aph/a-ra Beth-be/ra 
A-ehi/a Aph/ar-sith’a-cites Beth Ber/a-i 
A-chim/a-is A-phe/ea B Beth-de/a-rém 
A-ehi/man A-phi/a e Beth-e/mee 
A-chim/eléch A/phuth-ites Be+thv/a 
A-ehi/moth Ap’pha-im (4f/fa-) Ba/a-la Béeth/i-€s/innbth 
A-ehin/o-im Ap/pi-a Ba/a-lim Beth-pha/léth 
A-ehis/amteh Ar/a-is Ba/al-bé/rith Beth-phé/sés 
A-chit/o-phél A/rach-ite Ba/al-ha/sor Béth/pho-gér 
Ach/o-bér A/ra-cite Ba/a-li/a Beth-sa/be-€ 
Keh/zi-ba Ar/a-da Ba/al-i/a-da Beth-sa/més 


Xe/ra-ba-tha/ne 
Ad/a-da 


A-har/e-hél 
A-has/tha-ri 


Am/or-rh@/an (-ré@/-) 


A-ra/di-an 
Ar/a-/a 


As/ca-lon-ites 
s/ce-nis, or 


Az/a-hél 


Ba/al-ma/on 
Ba/al-phir’a-sim 


Bar/a-sa 
Ba-rv/a 


Ber-zél/la-i 


Béth/sa-mite 
Béth/si-noth 


Ad/a-i/a Ar/a-pha Ba/al-sil/i-sa Beth-thiph/u-a 
Ad/a-i/as A/ra-ri Ba/al-tha/mar Beth-zich/a-ram 
Ad/ali A/ra-rite Ba/a-sa Beth-zé/eha 
_Ad/a-ma Ar/ba-tis Bixb/y-10/ni-a Be-zé/le-el 
Ad/a-ré/zer A/re-a Bie/ba-ear Boe/ci-a/u 
Ad/a-zer Ar/e-e5n Bid/a-cer Bés/pho-rtis 
A/de-5d/a-tus A/re-& Ba-da/ias Bri/e-ites 
A-di/a-da A-reu/na (ba-da/yas) 

A-di/as A-ri/e Big/a-tha 

Ad/o-nai A/ri-el-ites Baig/a-than 

Ad/o-ni/a Ar/is-to-bd/lus Bal/a-tin . 
Ad/o-ni/as A-ri/us Bal/a-Ath 

A-ddn/i-bé/zee Ar/o-rite Bal/a-nin €Xb/se-el 
A-d0/nis Ar-phis/a-ehites Ban/a-a €id/e-moth 
A-din/i-sé/dee As/a-i Ba-na/ia (-ya) €2/i-phis 
A-di/ram As/a-1/a Bane/a €a/ius (-yus) 
A/gar-eng Ks/a-lel-phii/ni Ba-né/as €a&l/a-no 
A/gar-ites A-sir/a-mél Ban/i-nti €AVi-ta 
Ag/gi As/a-ré/la Ban-niVi €a-li/bi 
A/halib As/a-thon-tha’/mar Bir/a-chi/i €a-ni/el 
A-hir/’ Xs/bel-ites Bar/a-t/a €in/a-ne/us 


€a-pha/ra 
€a-phitr/na-tim 


A-ha/zi KAs/ce-néz Biir/-je/su €a-phét/e-tha 
A-hi/a Xs/e-ba/im Bir/sa-ith €iir/ca-a 
A-hi/a-l5n A-sé/doth Ba-sa/id (sya) €a-re/e 
A-hi/as XAs/e-md/na Bis/e-mith €ir/e-him 
A-hi/eam | As/e-na Ba-thi/el €a/ri-iith 
A-hi/6n A-sén/a-phar Baiz/a-tha €2a/ri-ath-a/im 
A-his/a-har As/e-ntth Baz/i-0’thi-a €2/ri-Ath/i-a/rim 
A-hi/sar As/i-ma Bée/be-ci/a €a/ri-6th 
A-hi/ud A/si-on-ga’/ber Bé/cher-ites €ar-mé@/lus 
A-hd/e As/na-a Bé/el-mé@/on €4s/a-loth 
A/ia (-ya) As/phe-néz Be-%l’/phe-gér €%s/lu-im 


€as/si-a 
(kiish/7-4) 
%éd/i-moth 
éd/mi-hél 
Jéd/mon-ites 
Je-tV/a-tha 
ei/1a 
Vél/a-i 
Ce-la/ia 
(se-la/ya) 


tl/e-syr/i-a 
séVi-ta 
Yén/e-réth 
Jén/e-roth 
Yé/niz-ites 
e-phi/ra 
Sér/e-thi 
Jér/e-thites 
Sés/e-leth-tha/bor 
)@/si-on 
Je-té/ans 
Je-ti/ra 
Shil/a-né 
€haim/a-al 
€him/a-im 
€Chin/a-na 
€ha-na/a-na 
€ha/naan-it/ess 
(ka/nan-, or ka/- 
na-an-) 
€hin/a-ne/us 
€hitn/a-ni 
€hiir/ea-mis 
Char-sa/na 
€his/e-lon 
Chias/lu-im 
€has/phi-a 
€hée/le-ab 
€he/li-a/u 
€he-li/on 
€h65d/or-la/ho-mor 
€hol-hd/za 
€hO/ne-ni/as 
€hor-ré/ang 
Chii/ sai 
€hii/san Ras/a-tha’- 
im 
Tb/sa-im 
Ji-né/ans 
Jo-li/as 
€6r/nu-stib/i-i (not 
Cornustibij) 
€o0-r0/zain 
€i/tha 
€y-ré/nus 


D. 


Dixb/e-réth 
Dal/a-i’a 
Dal/a-i/as 
Dali-la 
Dath/e-nain 
Dtb/ba-séth 
Détb/bo-ra 
Dé/be-la/im 
Détb/e-ra 
Déb/la-tha 
Déb/la-tha’im 
Dél/a-i/a 
Dtl/a-i-a/a 
Dé@le-an 
Dén/a-ba 


Di/es 
Di-e’vites 
Di-n0/na 
Di/nites 
Di-6s/¢€o-rtis 
Dodd/a-u 
Do-r¥m/i-ntis 
D6d/tha-in 
Di/di-a 


KE. 


Be/ce-tin 
E-eha/ia 
_ (e-ka/ya) 
Ed/e-ma 
Ed/ra-i 
E-ge/us 
El/a-da 
El/a-sa 
El/ca-na 
El/ces-ite 
El-cha/nan 
E/le-a/le 
El/e-ha/nan 
BAVA 
E-li/a-ba 
E-li/a-¢im, or 
E-li/a-ehim 
E-li/a-stib 
El/i-ca 
B-li/o-da 
E-liph/a-la 
E-liph/e-léth 
E-li/sa 
E-lis/a-ma 
E-lis/a-phin 
E-lis/a-phat 
El/i-st’a 
E-li/sur 
El/me-léch 
El-mod/daid 
Bl/na-im 
El/pha-al 
El'te-con 
El/the-ge 
El/the-¢5 
El-tho1ad 
El/ze-bid 
Em/o-na 
En/a-cim, and 
En/a-cims 
En/a-did 
E-na/im 
En-ha/sor 
En-sé/mes 
Bph/a-il 
Eph-phé/ta 
Eph/ra-ta 
E/phre-e 
E/ri-Oeh 
s/a-in 
Es/ba-al 
Es/e-bin 
Es/e-li’/as 
Es/pha-tha 
Es/ri-el 
Es/ta-5l 
Es/te-mo 
Es/tha-n6 
Es/tha-ol-ites 
Eth/a-i 
E/the-el 


B/the-i 
Ev/ro-tq/ui-ld 
E-vér/&e-tes 
Ex-t@r/mi-ning 
E-ze/ehi-el 
E/zi-el 
Ez/ri-eim 
Ez/ri-el 
Ez/ri-hél 


G. 


Gab/a-a 
Gab/a-ath ° 
Gib/a-é 
Gab/a-on 
Gab/a-on-ites 
Gab/a-thoin 
Ga/be-é 
Gib/e-ltis 
Ga-dé/roth 
GAl/a-lai 
Gim/a-ri/as 
Gaz/a-bar 
Gtb/ba-i 
Géb/be-thin 
Géd/di-el 
Géd/e-li/as 
Ge-de/ra 
Gel-bi/e 
Ge-ne/sar 
Gér/a-ra 
Gér/a-stng 
Gtr/Ze-zite 
Ger-ré/ni-ang 
Gés/su-r1 
Géth/a-ym 
Geth-he/pher 
Geth-sém/a-ni 
Ge-z@/ron 
Gi-dé/roth 
Gi-@/zi 
Go/a-tha 
God/oli’/a 
G6d/o-li’as 


GH. 


Hib/a-etie 
Ha/bi-a 
Hiab/sa-ni/as 
Ha-¢él/da-ma 
Ha-chim/o-ni 
Hieh/e-la/i 
Hieh/i-la 
Ha-eti/pha 
Hiid/a-’a 
Ha/dri-el 
Hag-gi/a 
Hal/a-a 
Han/a-ni/a 
Han/a-thon 
Haph/si-ba 
Hiir/na-pher 
Ha-r0/di 
Ha-rd/maph 
Ha-rd/seth 
Ha-sa/ba, ov 
His/a-ba 
His/a-bi/a 
His/a-bi’as 


His/a-di/as 
Tla-sid/i-bis 
Ha/sar-st/al 
Ha/sar-st/sim 
Has-bid/a-na 
Has/e-bi/a 
Has/e-bi/as 
Hias/eb-ni/a, 
His/e-bo-ni’a 
Ha-sé/rim 
Ha-sé/roth 
Ha/ser-st/al 
Ha/ser-st’/sa 
THis’se-zn6n 
Ha-zi/a 
He-bro/na 
He-brd/ni j 
Héd/da- 
Hel-¢i/a 
Hel-¢i/as 
He/li-6p’o-lis 
THélmon-déb/la- 
tha’im 
Her-m0/ni-im 
Hés/e-bin 
Hes-m0/na 
Hés/ra-i 
Héth/a-lon 
Hévy/i-la 
Hév/i-lith 
He-zé/chi-el 
Héz/e-¢i 
Héz/e-¢i/a 
Héz/e-¢i/as 
Hir-se/mes 
Ho-bi/a 
H6)/da-i 
HO/si-el 
H6s/pi-ta/lis 
H6z/ai 
Hu-eti/ca 
Hii/sa-thi 
Hi/sa-thite 
Hiv/sa-ti 
HYy/a-dés 


I. 


Ie/a-mi/a 
I-eii/thi-el 
{-da/ia (-ya) 
I-da/ias (-yas) 
d/i-da 
Td/i-thtin 
Tg/a-al 
T-hé/lom 
T-h@/lon 
Ts/a-ar 
Is/a-ar-ites 
T/sai 
T-sa/ia (-ya) 
T-sa/ias (-yas) 
Is/a-r1 
Is/ba-ib 
Is-bd/seth 
is/ma-el-ites 
Is/ma-hél 
Is/mi-el 
Is/re-e/la 
Ts/te-m6 
{s/u-ha-1/a 
it/u-re’ang 
Jz/ra-hi'a 


Nee eee ee ern 
farl, ryde, push; @, z, 0, silent; g ass; ghassb; ¢, ch, ask; gas j, Gas in Bet; gas z; x as gz; nas im linger, link; th as in thine. 
, * 
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J. 


Ja/a-si/a 
Jab-ni/a 
J&eh/anin 
Ja-€0/ba 
Ja-da/ia (-ya) 
Jad/a-son 
Ja-di/as 
Jad/i-hél 
Ja-haid/da-i 
Ja-ha/la 
Ja/he-lél 
Ja-hi/el 
Ja-la/le-81 
Ja-lé/le-él 
Ja-mii/el 
Ja/nai 
Ja-no/e 
Ja-phi/e 
Jar/a-moth 
Jar/e-phél 
Ja-thin/a-el 
Je-ib/a-rim 
Jtéb/a-ar 
Jéb/a-har 
Jéb/a-ni/a 
Jéba-4m 
Jéb/na-el 
Jéb/ne-el 
Jéo/e-mi/a 
Jéch/e-li/a 
Jée/ma-im 
Jée/ma-in 

’ J&ée/o-nim 
Jée/te-hél 
Je-da/ia (-ya) 
Je-dala 
Jed-do/a 
Jed-di/a 
Jéd/e-bos 
Je-déi 
Jég/a-al 
Jég/ba-a 
Jé&/e-de-li’as 
Je/he-de’ia (-ya) 
Je-hé/zi-el 
Je-hi/as 
Je-hi/el 
Jém/a-i 
Jdém/i-ni 
Jeph-da/ia (-ya) 
Jéph/le-ti 
Jéph/o-neé 
Jéph/ta-hél 
Jér/a-a 
Je-ra/me-el 
Jtr/ea-Am 
Jér/e-mi/a 
Je-ri/a 
Je-ri/as 
Je/ri-a/u 
Jér/i-mtith 
Jé@r/mai 
Je-rbb/a-al 
Jer-si/a 
Je-ry/sa 
Jés/a-ar-ites 
Je-sa/ia (-ya) 
Je-sim/a-ri 
Jés/ana 
Jés/ba-am 
Jés/ba-him 
Jés/bi-be/nob 
Jés/bo-aim 
Je-sé/ias (-yas) 
Jés/e-ma 
Je-sé/sl1 
Je-si/a 
Je-si/as 
J@/si-el 
J¢/si-el-ites 
Jés/ma-ehi/as 
Jés/ma-i/as 
Jés/su-a 
Jés/su-1 


Jés/su-ites 
Jés/u-a 
Jés/u-e 
Jét/e-ba 
Je-téb/a-tha 
Jéth/e-la 
Jéth/ra-im 
Jé/thrai 
Jéth/ra-hém 
Jéz/a-bad 
J&z/a-bél 
Jéz/a-tha 
Je-zi/a 
Jez-li/a 
J&éz/o-ni/as 
Jéz/ra-el 
Jéz/ra-hél 
J&z/ra-hel-ite 
J&z’ra-hel-it/ess 
Jéz/ra-/a 
J0/a-ehin 
J0/a-da 
J0/a-din 
J0/a-ha 
J0/a-be 
J0/a-thim 
J6b/a-ni/a 
Jd¢eh/a-béd 
Jo-da/ia 
Jo-e/la 
J6s/a-ba 
J6s/a-bi’a 
J6s/a-ehar 
J6s/a-béth 
J0/sab-he/sed 
J6s/a-1/a 
Jos-phi/a 
J6s/u-e 
J5z/a-béd 
Jt’ea-dam 
Ju-da/ia (-ya) 
Jt/ni-ds 


L. 


La/a-bim 
La/a-da 
Lab/a-nath 
La-¢hi/as 
La/he-la 
La/i-sa 
Limp/sa-etis 
La-mt/el 
La-6d/i-¢i/a 
La-0/mim 
La-ti’sim 
Le-bdo/na 
Lé/e-dain 
Lé/he-main 
Lith/o-strd/tos 
L6d/a-bar 
Lo-0/mim 


M. 


Ma/a-cha 
Ma-ieh/a-ti 
Ma/atla 
Ma-a/ra 
Ma-as/ai 
Ma/a-si/a 
Ma/a-zi/a 
Ma-a/zi-a/u 
Ma-ce/da 
Ma-¢é/loth 
MiAc/e-ni’/as 
Mich/a-beeg 
Mach/a-bé/us 
Mieh/a-thi 
Mach/a-ti 
Mach-bée/na 
Mach/me-thith 
Mad/a-ba 
Ma-di/a 


Mad-mé/na 
Ma/e-léth 
Mig/a-la 
Mag/da-lél 
Mig/da-ltim 
Mas/e-din 
Ma/ha-lon 
Ma/he-léth 
Ma-hi/da 
Ma-hii/mite 
Ma/i-min 
M3&l/a-ehi’/as 
Mal/a-la/i 
Ma-la/le-el 
Mal/a-sar 
Ma-miti/chan 
Man/a-hit 
Man/a-hém 
Ma-na/im 
Ma-nis/se 
Ma-nii/e 
Ma-6n/a-thi 
Ma-6/zim 
Mar/at 
Mir/a-i’/a 
Ma-ra/ioth (-yoth) 
Miir/do-¢ehai 
Miir/do-ehi’/a 
Ma-ré/sa 
Ma/ri-am 
Mar/i-mtith 
Miir/sa-na 
Mas/e-pha 
Ma-str/e-phot, or 
Ma-sér/e-photh 
Mas/er-ites 
Mas/ma-na 
Ma-s0/bi-a 
Mias/re-€a 
Math/a-na 
Math/a-na/i 


M6l/a-da 
MO)/a-thi 
M6l/a-thite 
Mo-ri/a 
Mo-sa/bab 
Mo-s61/la-mi/a 
Mo-s61/la-moth 


N. 
Na/a-l61 
Na/a-ma 
Na/a-ra 
Na-dr/atha 
Na/a-ri/a 
Na-ba/joth 
Nib/u-thée/ang 
Nid/a-bi’/a 
Na/ha-bi 
Na-ni/el 
Na-mi/el-ites 
Na-si/a 
Nath/a-ni’a 
Nath/i-ne/ang 
Na/thin-ites 
Néb/a-haz 
Néch/a-6 
Ne-¢0/da 
Ne/he-mi/a 
Ne‘/hi-@1 


- Néph’ta-li 


Néph/ta-lites 
Néph/tha-li’a 
Neph-to/a 
Néph/tu-im 
Nér/e-gél 
Neph-tht/a-ti 
Ne-toph/a-ti 
Ne-tt’/pha 


Math/a-na/ias (-yas) Nie’o-la/ites 


Math/a-ni/a 
Ma-tha/ni-a/u 
Math/atha 
Math/a-thi’as 
Ma-thi/sa-el 
Ma-tht/sa-lé 
Ma-t/man 
Ma-vi/a-el 
Mé¢h/na-dé/bai 
Méd/a-ba 
Méd/e-mé/na 
Me-8t/a-bél 
Még/phi-is 
Me-hiti/sim 
Mel-ehi/a 
Mél/chi-el-ites 
Mel-ehi/ram 
Mél/lo-thi 
Me-10/thus 
Mel-ti/as 
Mér/a-la 
Me-rd/me 
Me-ron/a-thite 
Me-sél/e-mi/a 
Me-séz/e-bél 
Me-siz/a-bél 
Més/pha-rath 
Més/ra-ab 
Més/ra-Im 
Mes-sal/e-méth 
Més/su-lam 
Me-tib/e-él 
Méz/a-iib 
Mib/a-har 
Mi-cha/ia (-ya 
Mi-che/a 
Mil/i-eho 
Mi-phib/o-séth 
Mis/a-im 
Mnés/theis (nés/-) 
MO/a-di/a 
Mo-bon/nai 
M6ch/o-na 
M6¢h/o-ri 
MO/ho-la 
MO/ho-li 


Nin/i-ve 
Nin/i-vites 
No-aid/a-1/a 
N6O/a-di’as 
N6d/e-ma 
N6o/e-min 
N6/e-man-ites 
NO/e-mi 


O. 


O/ba-di’a, or 
Ob/a-di/a 
Ob-di/as 
O/bed-e/dom 
O/be-di/4, or 
Ob/e-di’a 
Och/o-zi’as 
Och/o0-z3th 
O/da-/a 
O-da/rég 
eee 
-dd/ia (-y) 
Od/o-vila 7 
O/du-/A 
O/ho-lai 
O/ho-li 
O-l¥m/pi-is 
Om/rai 
O-30/li-aib 
O-5)/i-ba 
0/o-lib/a-ma 
Oph/e-ra 
Or/o-na/im 
O/the-i 
Oth/o-li/a 
O-thd/ni-el 
Oz/a-zi'u 
O/zen-sa/ra 
O-zi/a 
O-zi/al, or O-zi’el 
O/zi-a/u 
O-zi/el-ites 
z/ri-el 


P. 


Pal-mi/ra 
Par/a-elete 
Par/a-li-p6m/e-ndn 
Par/as-ce’ve 
Pe-lt/si-im 
(pe-li/zhi-tim) 
Pha/¢e-e 
Pha/ce-1/4 
Pha-da/ia 
(fa-da/ya) 
Phil/a-/a 
Pha/le-a 
Phal/lu-ites 
Phal/o-nite 
Phal-ti/as 
Pha/rai 
Pha/ra-6 
Phar/a-thin 
Phiar/a-thon-ite 
Pha-ri/da 
Phar-sin/da-tha 
Pha-ry/da 
Phar/y-e 
Pha-se/a 
Phis/e-rén 
Phit/a-1’/a 
Phith/a-hi/a 
Pha-ti/el 
Pha-tii/reg 
Pha/u 
Phéd/a-el 
Phé/gi-el 
Phé/le-1/a 
Phél/e-li/a 
Phéi/e-thi 
Phél/e-thites 
Phé/lon-ite 
Phel-ti/a 
Phel-ti/as 
Phés/do-mim 
Phe/te-1/a 
Phe-tru’/sim 
Phi/ha-hi’roth 
Phi-lis/thi-im 
Phéch/e-réth 
Ph6!la-thi 
Phor/atha 
Phiti-el 
Pri-a/pus 
Pro-bat/i-ea 
Pt6l/e-mé/ang 
tdl/-) 
Pt6l/e-my 
(t6l/e-my) 
Pi/ti-phar 
Pu-tiph/a-re 
Pyg-mé/ans 


R. 


Ra/a-1/a 
Ra/a-mi/as 
Ra/ha-bi/a 
Ra/he-la/ia 
(-la/ya) 
Ra-hi/el 
Ra-i/a 
Rim/a-tha 
Rim/a-tha/im-s6/- 
phim 
Ra-més/se 
Raph/a-/a 
Riph/a-img 
Ra&ph/i-dim 
Ra-si/as 
Réb/la-tha 
Re/e-ma 
Re-1/a 
Ré/me-i/a 
Rem-md/no 
Rém/mon-pha/res 
Re-si/a 


Rhd/de 

RO/a-ga 
Ro-gom/me-léeh 
RO/ho-bi/a 
RO/me-li’é 
Ro-mém/thi-é/zer 


S. 


Sa-in/anim 
Sa/a-phan 
Sa/arim 
Sa-ba/im 
Sab/a-ma 
Sab/a-nva 
Sib/a-rim 
Sa-bit/a-eha 
Sib/a-tha 
Sa-bath/a-eha 
Sa-bith/a-t 
Sa/be-e 
Saeh/a-cha 
Sal/a-bd/ni 
Sal/a-bd/nite 
Salat 
Sa-la/mi-el 
S4l/aani/na 
Sal/a-thi 
Sal/e-bim 
Sal/e-cha 
Sa-le/moth 
Sal/i-sa 
Sa]/ma-na 
Sal-mi/as 
Sal-md/na 
S4l/o-mi 
Sa-ld/mith 
S8a4]/o-mon 
Sa-li/mith 
Sal1-sa 
Sim/a-a 
S&m/a-chi/as 
Sam/a-r/a 
Sam/a-oth 
Sam/a-ra/im 
Sam/a-rith, o7 
Sam/a-réth 
Saim/a-ri/a (1 Par. 
xii. 5; Common 
Version Shem/- 
a-ri’ah.) 
S4m/a-ri/as 
Saim/a-rite 
Sa-mi/a 
Saim/ma-a 
Sam/ma-t 
Sam-mti/a 
Sam/sai 
S4m/sa-ri 
Sa-miti/a 
Saiph/a-thi/a 
Saiph/a-ti’a 
Sar/a-a 
Sa-ra/im 
Sa/ra-ites 
Sa-ra/sar 
Sar/atha/sar 
Sa-ra/thi 
Sar/e-bi/a 
Sir/e-bi/as 
Sar/e-da 
Sa-réd/a-tha 
Sa-ré/as 
Sa-ri/A 
§a/ri-dn 
Sa-ro/hen 
§a/ro-nite 
Sar-sa/ehim 
Sir/tha-na 
Sa-ry/a 
Sar-vi/a 
Sas-siitb/a-sar 
Saul/ites 
Sa/u-ra 
S¢e/no-pe/si-a 
Sé/be-ni’/a 
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S2@/be-ni/as 
Sé@/be-6n 
Se-béth/ai 
Se-bi/a 
Seb-nv/a 
Se-bd/im 
Séeh/e-ni/a 
Se/ehi-a 
Se-chro/na 
Btd/a-da 
Se/dei 
Séd/e-fr 
Se-@)/a-da 
Se-hés/i-ma 
Se/i-ra 
Sél/a-hi 
Seé/la-ites 
Sél/e-bin 
StVe-mi-a/u 
Se-lé/mith 
Sél/e-thai 
SéVlaa 
Sél/ma-i 
Se-lo/mith 
Sém/a-aith 
Sém/a-i/a 
Sém/a-rith 
Sém/a-thites 
Sém/e-ber 
Sém/e-giir/na-bi 
Se/me-1/a 
Sé/me-i’as 
Sém/e-r7/a 
Sém/e+6n 
Se-mi/da 
Se-mi/da-ites 
Se-mir/a-moth 
Sém/la-i 
Stn/a-a 
Stén/na-ab 
Sén/na-ar 
Stn/ne-ser 
Sén/u-a 
Séph/a-ath 
Séph/a-ma 
Séph/a-moth 
Séph/a-ta 
Séph/a-_ti’a 
Séph/a-ti’as 
Se/phe+ 
Sé/phi-6n 
Se-pho/fa 
Sép/tha-i 
Se-phi’phan 
Sér/e-bi/a 
Se-re/ser 
Se/sai 
Stt/rai 
SV/a-a 
Si¢/e-lég 
Si-l0/ni 
Si-l0/nite 
Sim/e-rén 
Sim/ma-a 
Sis/at 
St-sim/o-i 
Sis/a-ra 
S6b/a-1 
Sdb/bo-ehai, or 
S6b/o-ehai 
So-bd/ba 
S6db/o-ehai 
S0/choth-be/noth 
S0/ho-r1/a 
Sdm/o-rl/as 
Sd/phai 
So-phé/ret 
Sthiir/bu-zin/ai 
Sti/a-a 
St/ba-el 
St/bu-el 
St/ri-el 
Si/ri-sid/dat 
Sii/sa-gaz 
Su-sin/e-ehites 
St/tha-la 
Si/tha-la-ites ~ 
Sy/ra-eti/sa 


T. 


Ta/be-é 
Tab/e-li/as 
Tab/re-mdn 
Taph/u-a 
Téb/ba-oth 
Tha/be-el 
Thie/a-sin 
Thim/na-ta 
Thim/nath-ite 
Thim/nath-sa/re 
Thin/e-hi/meth 
Thaph/u-a 
Thar/a-a 
Thir/a-ea 
Thar/ana 
Thar/ela 
Thar-sé/as 
Tha-thin/ai 
The-et/a 
The-eii/ath 
The-eiti/e 
The-etiites 
Thég/lath-pha-la’- 


sar 
Thal/gath-phalr 
na/sar 
Thém/a-ni 
Thém/a-nite 
The/o-dis 
The/o-dd’ti-ts 
(-shi-tis) 
Thér/a-ca 
Thtr/pha-lites 
Thir/i-a 
Tho-bad/a-ni/as 
Thol/mai 
Th6l/o-mai 
Tho/sa-ite 
Tho/u 
To-bi/a 
Trdg/lo-d¥tes 
‘TU/bi-a/nites 


U. 
U/rai 


Ur-ba/nus 


U-ri/a 
V. 


Va-ga/o 
Va-ni/a 
Vis/se-ni 


ZL. 


Zib/a-di/a 
Zab-di/as 
Za-bi/na 
Zaieh/a-i 
Zieh/a-ri/a 
Za-che/us 
Zarmira 
Zano/a 
Za-nod/e 
Zar/a-hi 
Zar/a-hi/a 
Zar/a-hi/as 
Za/rai 
Zéb/e-de/i 
Zéb/e-di’a 
Ze/be-€ 
Ze-bi/da 
Ze-phro/na 
Ze-thi’a 
Z0/om 


~~ 4, @, 1,6, 0, ¥, long; 4%, &, 1, 5, U, ¥, short; care, far, last, fall, what; thére, veil, t¢rm; pique, firm; done, fér, dg, wolf, food, foot; ffirl, ryde, pysh; 
é, i, 0, silent; ¢as6; ghassh; €, eh, ask; Sas j; Gas in get; sasz; x as gz; yas in linger, link; th as tn thine. 
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Pebere A Con. 


In the edition of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary published in 1847, 
Walker’s Key was, with very slight omissions, made the basis of the Table 
of Classical Proper Names, and with it were incorporated such additional 
names as were furnished by Carr and Trollope, with a few from Freund’s 
Latin Lexicon and Pauly’s Real-Encyclopidie. No attempt was made to 
verify the accentuation. So far, indeed, as the pronunciation of the names 
was concerned, it was proposed to the editor to do little more than correct 
the errors of syllabication. 

But in the present edition a very different work has been undertaken, 
Walker’s Key has, indeed, in a sense, been taken as a basis; but it has been 
used with great freedom. 
authority alone. Nor does the pronunciation of any word in the Table rest 


Not a word now remains in the Table on Walker’s 


on his sole authority, except in two or three instances ; and then the fact is 
stated in the margin. The substance of the Vocabulary has also been greatly 
changed, several thousand words having been struck out, and a still greater 
number introduced in their stead. The limits, however, of the former Table 
have, in accordance with the wishes of the publishers, been nearly kept in 
this edition, which contains about fourteen thousand names, 

Of the words omitted, a majority are such as could not easily be mispro- 
nounced. To this class belong, first, all monosyllables ; next, all dissyllables 
in which the penultimate vowel is followed by two consonants which are 
not a mute and a liquid. Words of rare occurrence and of little authority 
have given place to words more frequently met with, the pronunciation of 
which could be given with greater confidence. 
class of fictitious names found in the poets, which should scarcely be included 


There is also a considerable 


- in any dictionary, because their form and pronunciation are both determined 
by the verse in which they are found. Words judged to be of this class have 
been omitted with some freedom. But, in general, the practice has been to 
admit words of well-ascertained pronunciation, according to the principles 
given below, and to exclude such as are doubtful; for the sole value of the 
Table depends on its trustworthiness as a guide to correct pronunciation, 
Of the names added, all have three or more syllables, and all are such as 
might possibly be mispronounced even by a person acquainted with the 
general rules of pronunciation. Thus,no word has been added in which the 
penult is long by position, or contains a diphthong. 

But the attention of the editor has been chiefly directed to the accentuation 
of the Vocabulary. Thisis, of course, the fundamental and the ruling point, and 
he has deyoted unstinted labor to it. There is no word in the Table which he 
has not examined with conscientious carefulness. Not that he has investigated 
the nature of each penultimate vowel by tracing its history, or by looking up 
for himself the authority of the poets. That would have been more than 
enough work for a lifetime. But the Greck language, with its distinct long 
and short vowels, and its diphthongs represented by single vowels in Latin, is 
a ready helper in a multitude of cases, and other cases are no less indubitably 
settled by the rule of position. Neuter plurals in -ia, from adjectives in -is, 
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have also been admitted without further question. But rules to which there 
are exceptions have not been permitted to settle any case. There remained 
therefore a multitude of words which required investigation. In respect to 
every one of these, the editor has collated the best authorities, and has given 
the results. Now, it is not to be denied that these authorities have, in some 
cases, doubtless, been themselves governed by the general rules of pronun- 
ciation. But even if this is true, we have at least the concurrent judgment 
of eminent scholars who have made the subject a study, that these are cases 
in which the general rules may apply. 

The authorities to which reference is made are divided into two groups. 
The first group consists of PASSow, FREUND, KLorz, PAPE, and FACCIO- 
LATI; the second, of SMITH, PAULY, CARR, LABBE, LIDDELL & ScorT, 
BISCHOFF & MOLLER, FORBIGER, SCHELLER, MULLER, and FRIJLINK. 

The Table is so printed as to indicate sufficiently, by the omission of mar- 
ginal references, and by those which are inserted, the basis of each pronun- 


ciation. 


1. Words concerning whose pronunciation there can not be any question 
are printed without any marginal note. Such words, for instance, are Terp- 
Tha-li/a, 


The-mis/ta, whose 


sich/o-re, of which the Greek form has omicron in the penult; 
which in Greek has the diphthong «ec in the penult; 
penult is long by position; and The/mis, a dissyllable. 

2. Those words also stand without any marginal note whose pronunciation 
has the authority of any two of the names contained in the first group of 
authors given above, or the authority of any one of the first group together 
with one or more of the second group. 

If, however, the authorities are divided, then, as a general thing, the two 
pronunciations are given, and the authority for each is indicated by marginal 
notes. But sometimes, when the authority for one pronunciation is sufficient 
according to the foregoing rule, and that for the other deficient, the latter 
authority only is indicated. 

3. All the remaining words in the Vocabulary have the authority for their 
pronunciation given by marginal initials. 

Could more time have been taken for investigation, this third class of names 
could doubtless have been still further diminished. Scholars will probably 
discover some words in it whose Greek equivalents have been simply over- 
looked by the editor, or which for other reasons might have been left without 
references. But in some cases the authorities have been cited only because 
the editor desired to adhere to the simplicity of his plan, and to be able to 
say that he had adhered to_it in all strictness. 


In conclusion, it may be said that a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Classical 
Names can not be quite satisfactory without descriptive definitions. The 
number of instances in which words of the same. form refer to different per- 
sons or places is so great as to make it somewhat doubtful, in a given case, 
whether or not the word in the Table is the one which is looked for. 
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LIST OF WORKS 


REFERRED TO IN THE VOCABULARY OF GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Handwiérterbuch der Griechischen Sprache begriindet, von FRANZ PAs- 
sow. Neu bearbeitet und zeitgemiss umgestaltet, von Dr. V. C. F. Rost, 
Dr. F. PALM, Dr. O. KREUSSLER, PROF. K. KEIL, DIR. I’, PETER, und Dr. 
G. E. BENSELER. Leipzig, 1841-57. 

Wiorterbuch der Lateinigschen Sprache, nach historisch-genetischen Princi- 
pien bearbeitet von DR. WILHELM FREUND. Leipzig, 1834-45. 

Handwirterbuch der Lateinischen Sprache. Herausgegeben yon Dr. REIN- 
HOLD KLoTZ. Braunschweig, 1853-57. 

Worterbuch der Griechischen Eigennamen, nebst einer Uebersicht iiber die 
Bildung der Personennamen. Von Dr. W. PAPE. Braunschweig, 1842. 

Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, consilio et cura JACOBI FACCIOLATI, opera et 
studio ASGIDIt FORCELLINI alumni Seminarii Patavinilucubratum. Secundum 
tertiam editionem, cujus curam gessit JOSEPHUS FURLANETTO, alumnus ejus- 
dem seminarii, correctum et auctum labore variorum. Editio in Germania 
prima. Schneeberge, 1831-39. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, edited by WILLIAM SMITH, 
LL.D. Second edition, enlarged and improved. Boston and London, 1849. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, edited by WIL- 
LIAM SMITH, LL.D. Boston and London, 1849. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, edited by WILLIAM SMITH, 
LL.D. Boston, 1854. 

Real-Encyclopiidie der classischen Alterthumswissenchaft. 
PAULY. Stuttgart, 1839-52. 

The Classical Pronunciation of Proper Names, established by citations from 


Von AUGUST 





de 


the Greek and Latin Poets, &c. 
don, 1842. 

Erudite Pronuntiationis Catholici Indices. Opera et studio PHILIPPI LABBE, 
&ec. Ab Edvardo Leedes olim recogniti et aucti; et nunc iterum summa cum. 
cura recensiti. Londini, 1821. 

A Greek-English Lexicon, based on the German work of Franz Passow. By 
HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, M. A., and ROBERT ScoTT, M.A. With correc- 
tions and additions, and thé insertion of the Proper Names occurring in the 
principal Greek authors, by HENRY DRISLER, M. A. New York, 1850. 

Vergleichendes Warterbuch der alten, mittleren und neuen Geographie. Von 
F. H. T. Biscuorr and J. H. MOLLER. Gotha, 1829. 

Handbuch der alten Geographie aus den Quellen bearbeitet. Von ALBERT 
FORBIGER. Leipzig, 1842-48. 

ImMMAN. J. G. SCHELLER’S ausfiihrliches und méglichst vollstindiges latei- 
nisch-deutsches Lexicon. Dritte von neuem verbesserte und sehr yermehrte 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1804. 

A Key to the Classical Pronunciation of Proper Names. By JOHN WALKER. 
With an Explanation, &c., by the REV. W. TROLLOPE, M. A. London. 

Allgemeines Worterbuch der Aussprache ausliindischer Eigennamen, yon 
AuGUST MULLER. Dritte ginzlich umgearbeitete und sehr yermehrte Audese, 
Dresden und Leipzig, 1849. 

Woordenboek voor de spelling en uitspraak van vreemde eigennamen. 
A, MULueEr’s allgemeines Worterbuch voor het Nederlandsche publiek 
bewerkt door H. FRIJLINK. Tweede Uitgave. Amsterdam, 1858, 
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RULES 


FOR PRONOUNCING THE VOWELS AND CONSONANTS OF GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Tt will be perceived by a glance at the following Table, that the indicated 
accentuation of the words, and their separation into syllables, prevent the 
necessity of inserting any thing here to guide to a correct pronunciation, 
except the rules for the sounds of the vowels and consonants. 

The notation of vowel-sounds which is used in other parts of the Dictionary 
has been omitted here, because the two principal marks employed in it, 
namely, the long and the short [~~], have universally obtained a very dif- 
ferent significance, when applied to Greek and Latin words, from what they 
have in English, being used in the former languages to indicate quantity only, 
while in English they are simple signs of quality. As Greek and Latin words 
which are long in quantity, are, in thousands of instances, short in quality, 
and those which are short in quantity are as frequently long in quality, it 
could hardly fail to produce confusion, if the signs of quantity were used, in a 
classical vocabulary, to indicate the quality of the vowels. In a few classes 
of cases, marks have been applied to certain consonants, in order to prevent 
an erroneous pronunciation ; as, for example, to c and g, when they have their 
soft sounds (like s and J) before e, 7, or y, but are separated from the vowel 
by the division of the word into syllables, as in A¢/e-le, Ag/i-dw, &c. For the 
most part, however, the aim has been to dispense with diacritical marks, and 
to rely on the rules for pronunciation, and on occasional references to these 
rules, for such assistance with respect to pronunciation as is not supplied by 
the accentuation and syllabication. 

In settling the place of the primary accent, which is the first and most 
important point in the pronunciation of a word, the aim, of course, has been 
to follow the ancient and simple rules, which direct, that in words of two 
syllables, the penult be accented ; that in words of more than two syllables, 
the penult be accented if it is long in quantity, but if it is not long, that the 
antepenult be accented. The place of the secondary accent has in all doubtful 
eases been determined by considerations of euphony alone. The words have 
feen divided into syllables, in accordance with the commonly received rules 
on that subject. The rules for pronunciation which are given below have been 
derived, in the main, from Walker. Sometimes the language of Grant, or 
some other grammarian, has been preferred. 


RULES FOR THE VOWELS. 


1. Any yowel at the end of an accented syllable, and ¢, 0, and w, at the end of 
an unaccented syllable, have the long English sound; as, Ca/to, Ce/crops, Di/- 
do, So/lon, Cu/mx, Me-lis'sa, Mo-los/sus, Tu-lin/gi; in which words the final 
vowels of the first syllables have the same sound as the corresponding vowels 
in the first syllables of the English words pa/per, ce/dar, si/lent, co/lon, du/ty. 

2. A ending an unaccented. syllable has the sound of a in jfa/ther or in last ; 
as, Ga-bi/na, A-re/ne, pronounced Gah-bi/nah, Ah-re/ne. 

3. J ending a final syllable has the long sound; as, Jo/mi. At the end of 
initial unaccented syllables it varies, somewhat indefinitely, between 7 long, as 
J-w/lus, and 7 short (like i in pin), as in [-ta/li-a. Jn all other cases, ¢ ending 
an unaccented syllable has its short sound, as in pin. 





4. Y is pronounced as ¢ would be in the same situation. 
5. 4 and @ are pronounced as e would be in the same situation. 


6. If a syllable end in a consonant, the vowel has the short English sound ; 
as, Bal/bus, Del/phi, Cin’na, Mos/chus, Tus/cus, in which the yowels have 
the same sounds as in the English words man/ner, sel/dom, din/ner, scof‘fer, 
mus/ter. 


EXCEPTION.— Z in final es is pronounced as in the familiar proper name 
An/des. 


RULES FOR THE CONSONANTS, 


7. C before e, 7, y, 2, and @, is pronounced like s; before a, 0, and w, and 
before consonants, like 4; as, Ce/a, Cic/e-ro, Cy/prus, Cx/sar, Ca/li-a, Ca’to, 
Co/cles, Cu/mx. 

8. G before e, i, y, 2, @, or another g followed by e, has the sound of j: 
before a, 0, and wu, and before consonants other than g, as above excepted, the 
hard sound, as in the English words gave, gone; as, Ge/lo, Gi-gan/tes, Gy-gx!- 
us, Agger, Ga/bi-i, Gor/gi-as, Sa-gun/tum, 

9. Ch has the sound of k, but it is silent before a mute consonant at the 
beginning of a word; as, Chtho/nia, pronounced Tho/ni-a. 

10. 7, s, and c, before ia, ie, ti, io, iv, and ew, preceded immediately by the 
accent, in Latin words, as in English, change into sh and zh. But when the ¢ 
follows s, t, or z, or when the accent falls on the first of the vowels following, 
the consonant preserves its pure sound; as, Sal-lus/ti-us, Brut/ti-i, Mil-ti/a- 
des, &c. ‘Tin the termination tion also retains its original sound ; as, The-o- 
do/ti-on. 

11. S has, in general, the sound of s in this. 
liquid, has the sound of z. 

12. Initial has the sound of z. 

13. Initial ph before a mute is silent ; as, Phthi/a, pronounced T'hi/a. Initial 
p before s is silent; as, Psy/che, pronounced Sy/ke. , Initial p before ¢ is 
silent; as, Péol-e-mx/ws, pronounced Tol-e-mx/us. 

14. At the beginning of words we frequently find the uncombinable conso- 
nants mn, tm, &¢. ; a8, Mne-mos/y-ne, Tmo/lus, &c. These are to be pronounced 
with the first consonant mute, as if written Ne-mos/y-ne, Mo/lus, &c. 


Final s preceded by e, or a 


REMARK. 1. The termination ews, derived from the third declension of _ 
Greek contracts in eds, although usually made a single syllable in poetry, is 
resolved into two syllables in the Table. This is also done by Walker and 
Trollope, and it is defended by Labbe and Carr. The other syllabication, by 
which ews has the sound of wse, as in the noun abuse, is also given. 


2. With regard to words which occur so frequently in English use that they 
may be said to have become Anglicized, it should be stated that the Table aims 
only to give the classical pronunciation. Every one must judge for himself 
whether or not it will seem like affectation or pedantry, in any given case, to 
be classically correct, 


i. 


OF 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 





THE abbreviations Pw., F., K., Pe., Fac., 8., Py., C., L., Lid., B., For., Sch., 


Ws, M., and Fr., stand, respectively, for Passow, Freund, Klotz, Pape, Faccio- 
att, Smith, Pauly, Carr, Labbe, Liddell g Scott, Bischof? § Moller, Forbiger, 


Scheller, Walker, Miller, and Frijlink, The titles of the works referred to are 


A. 


A/ba, and A/bee 
Ab/a-cxe’/na 
Ab/a-cee-ni/ni 
‘A-bac/e-na 
Ab/a-ce’ne ; but see 


e. 
A-bee/us 
A-bag/a-rus, C. D. 
A-bal/la-ba, 

M. For. 8. 
Ab/a-lus, 

Cc. Py. M. 
A-ban/teg, 6 
A-ban/ti-a, 10 
Ab/an-ti’a-deg, 6 
A-ban/ti-as, 10 
A-ban/ti-das, Py.S. 
A-ban/tis 
Ab/ar-ba/re-a 
Ab/a-ri, C. W. 
A-bar/i-mon, C. W. 

Ab/a-ri/mon, 

B. M. 
Ab/a-ris 
A/bas 
Ab/a-sa, C, 
Ab/a-se/ni 
Ab/a-si’tis 
A-bas/sus 
Ab/a-tos 
Ab/bo-ras, Sch. B, 
Ab/da-lon/i-mus, 


ait 

Ab/da-lon’y-mus 
Ab-de/ra 
Ab/de-ri’tes, 6, and 

Ab/de-ri’ta 
Ab-de/rus 
Ab/do-lon’y-mus 
A/be-a!tee 
A-bel/la 
Ab/el-la/ni 
Ab/el-li/num 
Ab/el-li/nus 
A-bel/li-o 
A-be/lus 
A/be-o/na 
A-ber/ci-us, 10, S. 
A-bes/sa-lo/mus 
Ab/ga-rus 
A/bi-a 
A/bi-a’nus, S. 
A-bi/da 
A/bi-i 
Ab/i-la 
Ab/i-le’ne 
Ab/i-le/ni 
A-bis/a-res, 6 
Ab/i-son/tes, 6 
A-ble/rus 
A-ble/teg, 6 
A-bli/tee 
Ab/no-ba 
Ab/o-bri’ca 
Ab/o-bri’ga 
Ab/o-di’a-cum 
A-beec/ri-tus 
Ab/o-la/ni 
Ab/o-le’/tus . 
Ab/o-lus, MW. B. 
A-bon/i-tei’chos 
A-bo/ra 
Ab/o-ra’ca 





Ab/o-ras, C. 
A-bo/ras, 


Ab/o-rig/i-nes, 6 
A-bor/ras 
Ab/o-tis 
Ab/ra-da/tas,Py. W. A/ce 
Ab-rad/a-tas, M, <Ag/e-le 
Ab/ra-da’tes, 6, 
C. WwW. 
A-bra/ha-mus, C, 
Ab/ret-te/ne 
Ab/ret-te/ni 
A-broc/o-mas 
A-broc/o-mesg, 6 
Ab/ro-di-se/tus 
A/bron 
A-bron/y-chus, 
Cc. S. 
A-bro/ta 
Ab/ro-ta, 

W.C. M. Fr. 
Ab/ro-te-le’a 
A-brot/e-les, 6 
A-brot/o-num 
A-bru/po-lis 
A/brus 
Ab-sa/rus, K. 

Ab/sa-rus, B. M. 
Ab-sim/a-rus, S.J/, 
Ab/so-rus 
Ab-syr’ti-des, 6 
Ab-syr/tus 
Ab/u-di’a-cum 
Ab/u-la, C. LD. 
Ab/u-li’tes, 6, 

Pye Soil. 
A/bus 
Ab/u-se/na, or 

A-bu/se-na, Py. 
Ab/u-si/na, S, 
Ab/y-de/ni 
Ab/y-de/nus 
Ab/y-doc’/o-mesg, 6 
A-by/dus 
Ab/y-la 
Ab/ys-si/ni, LZ. W. 
Ab/zo0-2 
Ac/a-be/ne 
Ac/a-cal/lis 
Ac/a-ce’si-us, 10, 

S. W. 
Ac/a-ce’tes, 6 
A-ca/ci-us, 10, 9.17. 
Ac/a-cus 
Ac/a-de’mi-a * 
Ac/a-de/mus 
Ac/a-de’ra, S. 
Ac/a-di’ra, S. 
A-cen/i-tus, C. 
Ac/a-lan/drus 
A-cal/le 
Ac/a-mar’ehis 
Ac/a-mas 
A-camp/sis 
A-can/tha 
A-can/thi-ne, C. 
A-can/thus 
A-ca/num 
Ac/ar-na/nes, 6 
Ac/ar-na/ni-a 
A-cas/ta 
A-cas/tus 
Ac/a-ton 
Ac/ba-rus 
Ac-ca/li-a 


Ac/ci-e/nus, K, 


A-cer/a-tus, C.S. 


Ag/er-sec’o-mes, 6 
Ag¢/e-sam/e-nee 
Ag/e-sam/e-nus 
Ag/e-si/nes, 6 


A-ce/si-us, 10, S.W. 


A-ces/to-do/rus 
Ag/es-tor’i-des, 6, 


A-ces/to-rus 
A-ce’tes, 6, C. M. L. 
A-chem/e-nes, 6 
Ach/ez-men/i-des, 6 


A-cha/i-a (a-ka/ya) 
Ac¢h/a-ren/ses, 6 


Ach/e-lo/i-as 
Ach/e-lo-i’/a-deg, 6 
Ach/e-lo/i-des, 6 
Ach/e-lo/ri-am 


Ach/e-men/i-deg, 6 
A-che/ras, C. 


Ach/e-ron’ti-a, 10 
Aeh/e-ron-ti/ni 


Ach/e-ru/si-a, 10 
Ach/e-ru’sis 


A-chil/leg, 6 
Ach/il-le’um 


Ach/il-li’des, € 


Ach/la-dee/us 


A-eho/rus, LZ. C. 
Ach/ra-di/na 
Ag/i-eho/ri-us 
Ag/i-da/li-a 
Ag/i-di/nus 
Ag/i-don, M, Py. 
A-cil/i-a 
Ag/i-li-se/ne 
A-cil/i-us 
A-cil/la 
Ag/in-dy/nus, and 
A-cin/dy-nus, C. 
A/cis 
Ac-mon/i-deg, 6 
Ag/ce-me/tae 
A-ccen/o-no-e’/tus 
A-coe/tes, 6 
Ac/o-ly’ti, C. L. 
Ac/one 
Ac/o-ne 
A-con/tes, 6 
A-con/ti-us, 10 
A-con/ti-zom/’e-nus 
Ac/on-tob/o-li 
Ac/o-ris 
Ac/o-rus, C. W. 
A/cra 
A/cree 
A-cree/a 
A-cree/phi-a 
Ac/ra-gas 
Ac/ra-toph/o-rus 
Ac/ra-top/o-tes, 6 
A-cra/tus 
A/cri-we, S. W. 


-A/cri-a’/tes, 6 


Ac/ri-doph/a-gi 
A-cris/i-o/ne 
A-cris/i-o-ne/us 


given on page 1606, 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


The figures which follow certain words in the Vocabulary 


refer to corresponding Rules of Pronunciation, also on page 1606. ' The figure 6, 
for example, appended to Abantes, refers to Rule 6, which shows that the yowe! 
in the last syllable has its long English sound, 


A-cn/si-las 
A-cu/si-la/us 
A-cy/rus 
Ag/y-tus 


Ad/a-man-tx/a 


/a-ce’a, 
fHi/a-ceg, 6, S. M, 
1H-a¢/i-deg, 6 
£H/a-ci/um 
SH/a-cus 

LE)/ 98 

LH)-2/a 
W/a-me/ne 
LH/an-te’a 


Ad/a-man-ti’a,10, or AN/an-te/um 


Ad/a-man-te/a, S, 
Ad/a-mas 
Ad/a-mas/tus 
A-da/mus 
Ad/a-na, M.S. 

A-da/na, B, 
A-dap/e-ra, Py. 
Ad/du-a 
A/de-a 
A/de-as 
A/de-o/na 
A-deph/a-gus 
Ad-her/’bal 
A/di-ab/a-re, K, 
A-di/a-bas, A, 
A/di-a-be/ne 
A/di-a-be/ni 
A/di-a-ben/i-cus 
A/di-an/te 
A/di-at/o-mus 
A/di-at’o-rix 
A/di-e/nus, Py, 
Ad/i-man/tus 
Ad-me/te 
Ad-me/to 
Ad-me/tus, C. 
Ad/o-as 
A-do/ne-us 

A-do/neus 


A-cris/i-o-ni/a-deg, 6 A-do/ni-a 


A-cris/i-us 
A-eri/tas 
Ac/ro-a/thon, L. W. 

A-cro/a-thon, K.C. 
Ac/ro-ce-rau/ni-a 
Ac/ro-ce-rau/ni-um 
A-croc/o-mee 
Ac/ro-co-rin/thus 
A/cron 
A-cron/o-ma 
A-crop/o-lis 
Ac/ro-re/a 
Ac/ro-re/i 
Ac/ro-ri’teg, 6 
Ac’/ro-ta 
A-crot/a-tus, Py, L. 
Ac/ro-tho/i 
Ac/ro-tho/on 
Ac/ro-tho/um 
Ac-te/a 
Ac-tez/on 
Ac-te/us 
Ac’/ti-a, 10 
Ac-ti/a-cus 
Ac/ti-as, 10 
Ac’ti-sa/neg, 6, 

M. Fr. 

Ac-tis/a-neg, S. 
Ac/ti-um, 10 
Ac/ti-us, 10 
Ac-tor/i-deg, 6 
Ac/to-ris 
A-cu/le-o 
A-cu/me-nus 
A-ceu/num 
A-cu/phis 


A-do/nis 
A-do/re-us 
Ad/ra-mi/tee 
Ad/ra-myt-te’os, or 
Ad/rasnyt-te’on 


f-an/ti-des, 6, WS. 
fAt-an/tis 
X-an/to-do/rus 
AH/as 
fH)-be/lus 
LH-bu/ dee 
fH)-bu/ra 
fi\-ca/ni, K. 
Alic-mag/o-ras 
Ace/u-la/num 
-de/si-a, 10 
4-de/si-us, 10 
fH-dice/u-la 
-di/les, 6 
4-di/lis 
Hd/i-lus, C. DL. W. 
A-e/don, genitive 
A-ed/o-nis 
A/e-do/nis, 
an island, 
Md/u-i 
4i-el/lo, or A-el/lo 
fij-e/ta, A-e/tas, or 
A-e/tes, 6 
ff-e/ti-as, 10 
AH/e-ti’ne 
At-e/tis 
AY ga, 
LAA! S20 
AB) - &28/88 
A-gee/on. 
AN -gee/um 
AB-g 22/118 
iH-ga/le-os 
-ga/le-um 


Ad/ra-myt-te’um,or Al/gan, or Al/ga 


Ad/ra-myt-ti/um 
Ad/ra-myt/ti-um, 
W.C. M. 
Ad/ra-na, the Oder. 
A-dra/na, B.M. W. 
A-dra/ne, a city. 
A-dra/num 
A-dra/nus 
A-dras/ta 
Ad/ras-ti’a 
Ad/ras-ti’i Cam/pi 
Ad/ras-ti/ne 
A-dras/tus 
A-dre/ne 
A/dri-a 
A/dri-an-op/o-lis 
A/dri-a’/nus 
A/dri-at/i-cum 
Ad/ri-me’tum 
Ad/u-at/i-ci, or 
Ad/u-at/u-ci 
Ad/u-at/u-ca 
A-du/‘la 
A-du/las 
A-du/lis 
Ad/u-li’ton 
Ad/u-ni-ca/teg, 6 
Ad/vo-lans 
Ad/yr-maceh/i-dee 
AR/a 


iH-ga/tes, 6 
LE! &e-28 
Aii/Se-a/tes, 6, K, 
(H-ge/le-on 
1H)-ge/li 
iH)-£e/ri-a 
/H-ges/ta 
A’ Se-us 
ANY seus 
fi)-gi/a-le 
LH gi-a-le’a 
ff’ gi-a/le-us 
fi/ gi-a-li/a 
AH -Si/a-lus 
L4)-Sic/o0-reg, 6 
BH &/i-da 
fH)-si/deg, 6 
Aig/i-la, C.Py.S.M,. 
H/i-li’a, anisland, 
fH) -£il/i-a, @ demus 
in Attica, S. 
Hi é/i-lips 
AH-sim/i-us 
4-gim/o-rus 
AM)-gim/u-rus 
Ah-gi/na 
Aig/i-ne’ta 
Aié/i-ne/tes, 6 
44)-gi/0-ehus 
ig/i-pan 


Ag/i-pa’neg, 6 H-0/li-a 

AB -gi/ra f4)-0/li-2 

fH)-sir/0-es/sa f4)-0l/i-des, 6 

g/i-ru/sa 4H/o-lis 

AA sis fH/o-lus 

4AH-gis/thus H-0/ra 

AX’ Si-um. -pe/a 

Mg/le {fi’pi-o-re/tus 

Aig-le/is E&p/o-lus 

ig/les, 6 LA’p 

Aig-le/tes, 6 Alp/y-tus 

44-gob/o-lus » €)-qua/na 

i-gog/e-ros AB’ qui 

Eg/o-mi/a 8)-quie/o-li 

A/ gon AB-quie/u-li 

44i-go/ne 4q/ui-cus 

Aiig/o-ne/a 44q/ui-me/li-um 

i-go/nes, 6 A-er/o-pe 

4-goph/a-gus Air/o-pus, @ Moun- 

Ai/gos Pot/a-mi, or tain, C 
Pot/a-mos A-er/o-pus 

/4)-gos/the-na 4fs/a-cus 

4\-gos/the-ni/a 4Ei-sa/se-a 

Mg/u-a /H-sa/pus 

AK’ gus Ai/sar, or Ai-sa/rus, 

-gu/sa also AXs’a-rus, C. 

A-gyp/sus B, 

-gyp/ta /Hs-ehil/i-des, 6, S. 


iii-gyp/ti-i, 10 
Ai-gyp/ti-um, 10 
iB-gyp/tus 
AA-la/na 

LAA li-a 
N/li-a/nus 
4/li-us 

A-el/lo 
A-el/lo-pus 
4Af-lu/rus 
AB-mil/i-a 

Aim /i-li-a/nus 
H-mil/i-us 

Him /o-dee 
i/mon, or 4i/mus 
Aim/o-na, 

Pw. M. Pe. 

i-mo/na, 

Py. OC. Hom 
£4-mo0/ni-a 
/Hi-mon/i-deg, 6 
Him /o-nis 
fEin/a-re 
4)-na/ri-a 
i-ne/a, or A-ni/a, 

a city in Mace- 
donia. 
/A-ne/a-dee 
H-ne/a-deg, 6 
Ati-ne/as, of Troy. 
LH/ne-as,of Corinth, 
Metapontus, gc. 
iH/ne-a’/tes, 6 
H-ne/is 
H/ne-o-bar’/bus 
Ai-nes/i-de/mus 
A-ne/tus 
fH/ne-us,or Aa/neus 
Ai/ni-a, a city of 
the Perrhebi, C. 
W. M. 
/H/ni-a/neg, 6 
AN-ni/ de 
Al-ni/des, 6 
fiin/i-cus 
fHin/o-bar/bus 
4i-no/na 
£/o-les, 6 


* Passow, referring to Buttmann, says that the penult should always be accented, 


Hs/chi-nes, 6 
/Hs/ehre-as 
/Hs/ehre-is 
Ns/chri-on, W. S. 
Alis/chy-li’des, 6, W. 
Ais-chyl/i-deg, S. 
fis/chy-lus 
4H's/cu-la’pi-us 
/H-8e/pus 
H-ser/ni-a 
Ais/i-ca 
4B -si/nas 
4i-son/i-des, 6 
fis/o-pe/us 
AL-80/pus 
E#s/u-la 
AEs/u-lee 
Li’/sy-e/teg, 6 
-sy/me 
/is/ym-ne’ tee 
is/ym-ne’tes, 6 
ii-sym/nus 
Eth/a-le 
Ai-tha/li-a, also 
Axth/a-li’a, or 
Aith/a-le’a 
i-thal/i-deg, 6 
44i-tha/li-on 
Ai-thi/ces, 6 
fEth/i-ces, Py. 
Aath/i-cus 
4 -thi/on 
/4-thi/o-pe 
8 -thi/o-peg, 6 
14/thi-o’pi-a 
44)-thi/o-pis 
£H/thi-ops 
A-eth/li-us 
/4/thon 
/4/thra 
/4-thu/sa 
Hti-a 
A-e/ti-on, 10 
A-e/ti-us, 10, 
De Ci 5s 
-to/la 
4B-to/li 
8 -to/li-a 





(1607) 


1608 


8-to/lis 
44-to/lus 
A/ex-im/e-neg, 6 
/ix-o/ne, or 
Afix/o-ne/is 
JE x/o-ni’a 
A/fer 
A-fra/ni-a 
A-fra/ni-us 
Af/ri-ca 
Af/ri-ca/nus 
Af/ri-ce-ro/nes, 6 
Af/ri cum 
Af/ri-cus 
A-gac/ly-tus 
Ag/ac-tu’ri, K. 
Ag/a_las’ses, 6 
Ag/a-ine, C. 
Ag/a-me/de 
Ag/a-me/deg, 6 
Ag/a-mem/non 
Ag/a-mem-non/i- 
des, 6 
Ag/a-mem-no/ni-us 
Ag/a-mes/tor 
Ag/a-me/tor 
Ag/a-mos 
Ag/a-mus 
Ag/a-ni’ce 
Ag/a-nip’pe 
Ag/a-nip-pe’/us 
A-gan/za-ga, K. W. 
Ag/a-pe 
Ag/a-pe’/nor 
Ag/a-pe/tus 
A/gar 
Ag/a-re’/ni 
Ag/a-ris/ta 
Ag/a-sic/le-a 
s\-gas/i-cles, 6, 
Py. W. 
A-ga/so 
A-gas/sa 
A-gas/the-nes, 6 
A-gas/tro-phus 
Ag/a-sus 
Ag/a-tha 
Ag/a-tha-ge/tus 
Ag/a-thar’chi-das 


Ag/a-thar’chi-desg, 6 


Ag/a-thar’ehus 
Ag/a-them/’e-ris 
A g/a-them’e-rus 
Ag/a-thi Deem/o-nis 
Ag/a-thi/a 
A-ga/thi-as, and 
Ag/a-thi/as 
Ag/a-thi/nus 
Ag/a-tho 
Ag/a-tho-bu/lus 
Ag/a-tho-cle’a 
A-gath/o-cles, 6 
Ag/a-tho-do/rus 
Ag/a-thom/o-rus 
Ag/a-thon 
Ag/a-tho-ni’ce 
Ag/a-tho-ni/cus 
Ag/a-tho-ny’mus, 


Ag/ a-thon’y-mus, 
C. 
A-gath/o-pus 


PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK 


A-ge’tas 
A-ge/tor 
A-ge/tus 
Ag-ce/nus (a-je/nus) 
Ag-gram/mesg, 6 
A-&i/a-dee 
A/éi-as 
A&/i-dee 
Ag/i-don, K. 
A/gis 
Ag-la/i-a (ag-la/ya) 
‘Ag/la-o-ni/ce 
Ag-la/o-pes, 6 
Ag/la-o-phe’/na 
Ag/la-o-phe/me 
Ag-la/o-phon 
Ag/la o-pho/nus 
Ag/la-o’pis 
Ag/la-os/the-nes, 6 
Ag-lau/ros 
Ag-la/us, K. Py. S. 
Ag/la-us,C..L. M. 
Ag-na/li-a 
Ag/no-cleg, 6 
Ag/no-de/mus 
Ag-nod/i-ce, 
Pe: Sch: Sav. 
Ag/no-di’ce, K. 
Ag/no-do/rus 
Ag/no-ni’a 
Ag-non/i-des, 6 
Ag-noph/i-lus 
Ag-nos/the-neg, 6 
Ag-nos/tra-tus 
Ag-no/tes, 6 
Ag-noth/e-mis 
Ag-no/the-os 
Ag-noth/e-tz 
Ag/o-le/us 
Ag/o-na/li-a 
A-go/ne-as 
A-go/nes, 6 
A-go/ni-a 
A-go/nis, title of a 
work of Alexis, 
and name of @ 
courtesan. 
A-go/nis, early 
name of the Qui- 
rinal, Fac. 
Ag’/o-nis, a servant 
at Eryx, W. 
A-go/nis, the same, 
C 


A-go/ni-us 
A-go/nus 

Ag/o-ra 
Ag/o-rac/ri-tus 
Ag/o-re/a 
Ag/o-re’/sus 
Ag/o-ree/us 
Ag/o-ra/’nax, Pas. 
Ag/o-ra/nis, Py. W. 
Ag/o-ran’o-mi 
Ag/o-re/sus 
A/gra 

A/ gre 

A-gre/a 

A-gree/i 
Ag/ra-gan-ti/nus 
Ag/ra-gas 
A-grau/le 


Ag/a-thos/the-neg, 6 A-grau/li-a, S. WW. 


Ag/a-thyr/na, or 
Ag/a-thyr’/sus 
Ag/a-thyr’num 
Ag/a-thyr’si 
A-gau/num 
A-ga/ve 
A-ga/yus 
Ag-bat/a-na, C. 
Ag-des/tis 
A§g/e-la’das 
Ag/e-la/des, 6, K, 
A&/e-las/tus 
A&g/e-la/us 
Ag/e-le 
Ag/e-le/a 
Ag/e-les, 6 
Ag’/e-li’a, or 
Ag/e-le’is 
Ag/e-lo-chi’a 
A-gel/o-cum, K, 
A&g’/e-los 
A-gen/di-cum 
A-ge/nor 
Ag/e-nor’i-des, 6 
A-gep/o-lis 
Ag/e-ro/na 
A&g/e-san/der 
A-ge/si-as, 10, 
Pw. W. 
A-ges/i-da/mus 
A-&es/i-la/us 
Ag’e-sim’/bro-tus 
A-Ses/i-na/teg, 6 
A&/e-sip’o-lis 
A$/e-sis’/tra-ta, 
LS. W. 
Ag’e-sis’/tra tus 


A-grau/lis 
A-grau/los 
A-grau/lus 
A-grau/o-ni'te, 
A/gre 
A/gri-a’/nes, 6 
A/gri-an’o-me, K. 
A-gric/o-la 
Ag/ri-gen’/tum 
A-grin/i-um 
A-gri/o-dos 
A/gri-o/ni-a 
A-gri/o-pas 
A-gri/o-pe 
A/gri-oph/a-gi 
A-grip/pa 
Ag/rip-pe/um, Z, C. 
Ag’/rip-pi/na 
A/gri-us 
Ag/ro-las 
A-gro/le-on 
A/gron 
A-gros/pi 
A-grot/e-ra 
A-gy/i-e-us 
(a-ji/ye-us) 
A-gy/ieus 
(a-ji/yus) 
A-gyla 
Ag/yl-le/us 
A-gyl/le-us 
A-£yl/leus 
A-gyr/i-um 
A-gyr/tes, 6 
A-ha/la 
A-hen/o-bar/bus 


A/i-do/ne-us 

A/i-do/neus, or 
A-id/o-neus 

A-ia 

A‘ius (a/yus) Lo- 
cu/ti-us, 10 

Al/a-ban’/da 

Al/a-ban/di, or 


A-le/i-us (a-le/yug) 
Cam/pus 
Al/e-man/ni, and 
AlV/e-ma/ni 
A-le/mon 
AVe-mo/na 
Al/e-mon/i-deg, 6 
A/le-on, W. 


Al/a-ban-den’seg,6 A-le/ri-a 


Al/a-ban/di-cus 

Al/a-bis 

A-le/a 

A-lee/i 

A-le/sa 

A-le/sus 

A-le/us 

Al/a-la, Pw. 

Al/al-com/e-nee 

Al/al-com/e-nes, 6 

A-lal/co-me/ne-us 
Al/al-com’e-neus 

A-lal/co-me-ni/um 

A-lal/co-mi-ne/is 

AlVa-ma/ni, or 
Al/a-man/ni 

A-la/ni 

Al/a-ri/cus 

A-las/tor 

A-las/to-res, 6 


Al/as-tor/i-deg, 6, S. 


A-lau/dee 
Al/a-zon, W. 

A-la/zon, Pw. C. 
AVa-zo/nesg, 6 
Al-ba/ni, or 

Al-ben/seg, 6 
Al-ba/ni-a 
Al-ba/nus 
AVbi-a 
AVbi-a/num, K, 
AlL-bi/ci 

Al/bi-ci, K. 
AVbi-gau’/num 
Al-bi/ni 
AVbi-no-va/nus 
Al-bin/te-me/li-um 
Al-bin/ti-mil/i-uam 
Al-bi/nus 
Al/bi-on 
Al/bi-o’/na 
Al-bi/o-neg, 6, C. 
Al/bi-us 
Al/bu-cil/la 
AVbu-la 
Al-bu/na 
Al-bu/ne-a 
Al-bur/nus 
Al-czen/e-tus 
Al-cze/us 
Al-cam/e-neg, 6 
Al-can/der 
Al-can/dre 
A1l-ca/nor 
Al-cath/o-e 
Al-cath/o-us 
Alce 
Al-ce/nor 
Al-ces/te, or 

Al-ces/tis 
Al/ce-tas 
Al/ce-us 

Al/ceus 
Al/ci-bi/a-des, 6 
Al-ci/dee 
Al-cid/a-mas 
Al/ci-da-me/a 
Al/ci-da/mus, Pe, 
Al-ci/des, 6 
Al-cid/i-ce, 

Py. S. W. 
Al-cid/o-cus 
Al-cim/a-chus 
Al-cim/e-de 
Al-cim/e-don 
Al-cim/e-nes, 6 
Al/ci-mus 
Al-cin/o-e 
Al-cin/o-us 
Al-ci/o-pus 
Al/ci-phron, C. W. 
Al-cip’pe 
Al-cip/pus 
A\l-cis/the-ne 
Al-cis/the-nes, 6 
A1-cith/o-e 
Ale-me/on 
Ale-me/na 
Al-com/e-nzx 
Al/co-ne 
Al/cu-me’na 
Al-cy/o-ne 
Al/cy-o/ne-us 

Al-cy/o-neus 
Al-des/cus 
A/le-a 
A-le/bas 
A-le/bi-on, Py, W. 
A-lec/to 
A-lec/tor 
A-lec/try-on 


A-le/ris, C. 
A-le/sa 
A-le/si-a, 10, F. W. 
A-le/sus 
A-le/tes 
A-le/thes, 6, Virg. 
AlVe-thi’a, one of 
the aons of Val- 
entinus. 
A-le/tis 
Al/e-tri/nas 
A-let/ri-na/tes, 6 
A let/ri-nen’/seg, 6 
A-le/tri-um 
A-leu/a-de, 
Paws. 
AVeu-a/de, W. 
A/le-us 
A/lex 
Al/ex-am/e-nes, 6 
Al/ex-am/e-nus 
Al/ex-an/der 
Al/ex-an/dra 
A-lex/an-dre/um 
Alex-an/dri-a, a 
woman. 
A-lex/an-dri/a, @ 
city. 
Al/ex-an/dri-desg, 6, 
LW 
A-lex/an-dri/na 
A-lex/an-drop/o-lis 
Al ex-a/nor 
Al/ex-ar/chus 
A-lex/as 
A-lex/i-a, 10, Fr. W. 
Al/ex-i/a-res, 6, Py. 
Al/ex-ic’a-cus 
A-lex/i-da, Py. S. 
A-lex/i-de’/mus 
A-lex/i-ni/cus 
Al/ex-i/nus 
A-lex/i-on, S. W. 
Al/ex-ip’/pus 
Al/ex-ir/ho-e 
A-lex/is 
A-lex/o 
A-iex/on 
Al/fa-ter’na 
Al fa-ter’ni 
AJl-fe/nus 
Al/si-dum 
Al/gi-dus 
Al-go/num 
A/li-ac’/mon 
A/li-ar’tus 
A/li-e/nus 
A-li/fee 
ANi-a 
Al/i-le/i 
Al/i-men’tus 
A-lim/e-nus, C. 
A-li/phee 
Al/i-pha/nus 
Al/i-phe’/ra 
Al/i-phe/rus 
Al/ir-ro/thi-us 
Al‘i-son/ti-a, 10, C. 
A-li/sum 
Al/la-ba, or 
Al/la-va, K, 
AVli-a 
AVli-e/ni 
Alli-e/nus 
A1l-li/fee, or 
AJ-li/phee 
Al/li-fa/nus 
Allob/ro-ges, 6 
Al-log/e-neg, 6 
Al-lot/ri-ges, 6, 
For. W. 


AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


A-lop/e-con-ne’sus, 
and -co-ne/sus 
A-lop/e-cus 
A-lo’/pex 
A-lo/pi-us, Py. W. 
A-lo/ris 
Al/o-ri’tee 
A-lo/rus 
A/los 
Al-pe/nus 
Al-pe/sa 
Al-phe/a 
Al/phe-z/a, Py., or 
Al/phi-z/a, Pw, 
aos i-as ) 
al-fe/yas 
‘Allene 
Ai-phe/nus 
Al/phe-si-bee’a 
Al/phe-si-bee/us 
Al-phe/us 
Al/phi-o’sa 
Al/phi-us, C. S. 
Al-pi/nus 
Al-po/nus 
Al/si-um, 10 
Alta/num 
Al-thee/a 
Al-theem/e-neg, 6 
Al-them/e-neg, 6 
Al-the’/pus 
Al-ti/na 
Al-+ti/nas 
Al-ti/num 
A-lun/ti-um, 10 
A-lu/tas, For, 
Al-vo/na 
A/ly-at/tes 
Al/y-ba 
Al/y-bas | 
Al/y-ce’a 
A-ly/mon, K. C. F, 
Al/yzmon, W. 
A-lyn/o-mus 
Al/y-pe’tus 
A-ly’pus 
A-lys/sus 
Al/yx-oth’o-e,Z.W. 
Al/y-ze’a 
Am/a-cli/des, 6 
A-mad/o-ci 
A-mad/o-cus 
A-mal/lo-bri’/ga 
Am/al-thee’a 
Am/al-the’a, or 
Am/al-thi’a 
Am/al-the/um 
A-man/i-cze 
A-man/ti-a, 10 
Am/an-ti/ni, 07 
Am/an-te/ni 
A-ma/num 
A-ma/nus 
A-mar/a-cus 
A-mar/di 
Am/a-ryl/lis 
Am/a-ryn/ce-us, 10 
Am/a-ryn/ceus 
Am/a-ryn-ci/des, 6 
Am/a-ryn/thi-a 
Am/a-ryn/thus 
A/mas 
Am/a-se/a, or 
Am/a-si/a 
Am/a-se/nus 
A-ma/sis 
A-mas/tri-a/ni 
A-mas/tris 
A-mas/trus 
A-ma/ta 
Am/a-the’a 
Am/a-thus 
Am/a-thu/si-a, 10 
A-max/an-ti’a, 10 
A-max/i-tis, D. 
Am/ax-o/bi-i 
Am/a-ze’nes, 6, 
Ny 
A-ma/zon 
A-maz/o-neg, 6 


Al-lu/ci-us, 10, S. W. Am/a-zo/ni-a 


Al-ma/na 
Al-me/ne 
Al-no/pesg, 6 
Al/my-ro’/de 
A-lo/a 
A-lo/as 
A-lo/e-us 
A-lo/eus 
AV 0-i/dee 
AVo-i/desg, 6 
A-lo/is 
A-lo/ne, or 
A-lo/na 
A-lo/ni 
A-lo/nis 
AV/o-pe 
A-lop/e-ca 
A-lop/e-cz 
A-lop/e-ce 


Am/a-zon/i-cus 
Am/a-zon/i-des, 6 
A-maz/o-nis 
Am/a-zo/ni-us 
Am-bar/ri 
Am/bar-va/les Hos/- 
ti-e, 6 
Am/bar-ya/li-a 
Am/be-nus, C. W. 
Am/bi-a/ni 
Am/bi-a-ti/nus, 
Tons! 


Am/bi-at/i-nus, 
Fac. 
Am/bi-bar’e-ti, and 
Am/bi-ba-re’ti, C. 
Am-bi/cus - 
Am/bi-ga/tus, L. W. 
Am-bi/o-rix 


Am-biv/i-us 
Am/bla-da, S$. W. 
Am-bla/da, B, 

Am-bra/ci-a, 10 
Am-bra/ci-as, 10 
Am/bra-ci-o’ta, 10, 
and -ci-o/teg, 6 
Am-bra/ci-us, 10 
Am-bro/dax 
Am-bro/nes, 6 
Am-bro/si-a, 10 
Am-bro/si-us, 10 
Am-bry/on, W. 
Am/bry-on, S. 
Am-brys/sus 
Am-bry/sus 
Am/bu-ba’ja 
Am/e-les, 6 
‘Am/e-na/nus 
Am/e-no/phis, C. LZ. 
A-me/ri-a 
Am/e-ri/nus 
A-mes/tra-tus 
A-mes’/tris 
A/mi-a/nus, C. 
A-mic/tas 
A-mi/da, W. 
Am/i-da, Py. S.B. 
A-mil/car 
Am/i-los, Py. W. 
Am/i-se/na 
Am/i-se/ni 
A-mis/i-a, 10, and 
-us, the Lms. 
A-mi/sum, or 
A-mi/sus 
Am/i-sus, S. MW, 
Am/i-ter-ni/ni 
Am/i-ter/num 
Am/i-tha’on, ov 
Am/y-tha/on 
Am/i-tinum, J, 
Am/mi-a/nus 
Am/mo-¢hos/tos 
Am-mo/des, 6 
Am-mo/ni-as, For, 
Am-mo/nis 
Am/mo-ni/um 
Am-nee/us 
Am/ni-as, S. W. 
Am-ni/sus 
Am-ni’tes, 6, C. 
A-mee/be-as 
A-mce/be-us 
A-mce/beus 
A-me/me 
Am/o-me/tis 
Am/om-phar’e-tus 
Am/o-pa/on, Pw. 
A/mor 
Am/o-ree/us 
A-mor/ges, 6 
A-mor/gos 
Am/pe-li/nus 
Am/pe-lis 
Am/pe-los 
Am/pe-lu/si-a, 10, 
S. W. 
Am-phe/a 
Am-phi/a-lus 
Am-phi/a-nax 
Am-phi/a-ra-i’des, 6 
Am-phi/a-ra-e/um, 
and -re/uam 
Am/phi-a-ra/us 
Am/phi-cle’a 
Am-phic/ra-teg, 6 
Am-phic/ty-on, 
PIO LET 


Am/phic-ty’o-neg, 6 An/ax-an/dri-des, 6 


Am-phid/a-mas 
Am-phid/o-li 
Am/phi-dro/mi-a, 
eae 
Am-phi/e-tes, 6 
Am/phi-ge-ni/a 
Am/phi-lo’¢hi-a 
Am-phil/o-¢hus 
Am-phil/y-tus, 
IS. ie 
Am-phim/a-chus 
Am-phim/e-don 
Am-phin/o-me 
Am-phin/o-mus 
Am-phi/on 
Am-phip/a-gus 
Am-phip/o-les, 6 
Am-phip/o-lis 
Am-phip/y-ros, 
Pw. W. 
Am-phir/e-tus 
Am-phi/ro, Pe. 
Amph/i-ro, Pw, 
Am/phis-be’na 
Am-phis/sa 
Am-phis/sus 
Am-phis/the-neg, 6 
Am/phis-ti/des, 6 
Am-phis/tra-tus 
Am-phith/e-a 


Am/phi-the-a/trum An-ehi/a-lus 


Am-phith/e-mis 
Am-phith/o-e 
Am/phi-tri’te 
Am-phit/ry-on 
Am-phit/ry-o-ni/a- 
des, 6 
Am-phi/us 
Am-phot/e-rus 
Am-phry/sus 
Am/py-cus 
Amp/sa-ga, W. 


An-ehim/o-lus 
An-chin/o-e 
An-chi/sa 
An-ehi/seg, 6 
An-this/i-a, 10,9. W. 
An/chi-si/a-deg, 6 
An/¢ho- 
An/eho-e 
An-chom/e-nus 
An-ehu/rus 
_An-ci/le 


Amp-sa/ga, K.Py. An-co/na 


Am-py¢/i-deg, 6 
Am-sane/tus 
A-mu/li-us 
A-my/cla 
A-my/clee 
Am/y-cle, C. L. 
Am/y-cle/us 
A-my/clas, K. W. 
Am/y-clifdes, 6 
Am/y-cus 
Am/y-don 
Am/y-mo/ne 
Am/y-nom/a-ehus 
A-mnyn/tas 
Am/yn-ti’a-des, 6 
A-myn/ti-a/nus, 10 
A-myn/tor 
Am/yn-tor’i-deg, 6 
Am/y-ri’cus Cam/- 
pus, VS. , 
Am/y-ris 
Am/y-rus 
A-mys’tis 
Am/y-tha/on 
Am/y-tha-o/ni-us 
Am/y-tis, S. W. 
A-my/zon, S, 
A-nab/a-sis 
An/a-bu/ra 
An/a-cexe’a 
An/a-ce/i-a 
(an/a-se’/ya) 
An/a-ceg, or 
A-nac’teg, 6 
An/a-ehar’sis 
An/a-ci/um, or 
An/a-ce/um 
An/a-cle/tus 
A-na/cre-on 
A-nac/to-rum 
An/a-dy-om/e-ne 
A-nag/ni-a 
An/ag-ni/num 
An/a-i’tis 
A-na/ni-us, S. 
An/a-pau-om/e-ne 


An-ey/le 
An-cty’ra 
An-cy/re 
An-cy/ron, C, 
An-dab/a-te 
An-da/ni-a, LZ. S.W. 
An/da-re, K, 
An/da-tis 
An/de-ga/vi 
An-deg/a-vi, or 
An-dec/a-vi, For. 
An-de/ra 
An-der/i-tum, K.Py, 
An/de-ri/tum, S. 
An-di/ra 
An-do¢/i-deg, 6 
An-dre/mon 
An-drag/a-thus 
An-drag/o-ras 
An/dre-as 
An/dre-us 
An/dreus 
An/dri-a , 
An-dri/a-ca 
An-dri/cus, Fr. Fac, 
An/dri-cus, L. K. 
An-dris/cus 
An-dro/bi-us 
An/dro-bu/lus 
An/dro-cle/a 
An/dro-cles, 6 
An/dro-cli’deg, 6 
An/dro-clus 
An/dro-cy/desg, 6 
An-drod/a-mas 
An-dro/dus 
An-drog/e-nes, 6 
An-dro/ge-0s 
An-dro/ge-us 
An-drog/y-nee 
An-drog/y-nus 
An-drom/a-ehe 
An-drom/a-ehus 
An-drom/e-da 
An-drom/e-deg, 6, @ 
Lacedemonian. 


An/a-pau-om/e-nos An/dro-me/des, an 


An/a-phe 
An/a-phlys’tus 
A-na/pis 
A-na/pi-us 
A-na/pus 
An/a-ri’a-cs#e 
A-nar’tes, 6 
A/nas 
An/a-sim/bro-tus 
A-nat/o-le 
A-nau/rus 
A-nau/sa-rus 
A-nauw/sis 
A/nax 
An/ax-ag’o-ras 
A-nax/ag-o-re/us 
An/ax-am/dri-das, 
ay. 
An/ax-an/der 


An/ax-ar/ehus 
An/ax-ar’e-te 
An/ax-e/nor 
A-nax/i-as, 10 
An/ax-ib/i-a 
An/ax-ic’/ra-tes, 6 
A-nax/i-da/mus 
A-nax/i-la/us 
An/ax-il’i-deg, 6, 
S. WwW. 
A-nax/i-man/der 
An/ax-im/e-neg, 6 
An/ax-ip’o-lis 
An/ax-ip’pus 
An/ax-ir/rho-e 
A-nax/is 
A-nax/o 
An/a-zar-be/ni 
An-ce#/us 


Aginetan. 
An-drom/e-nesg, 6 
An/dro-ni/cus 
An-droph/a-gi © 
An/dro-pom’/pus 
An-dros/the-neg, 6 
An-dro/ti-on 
An/e-lon’tis 
An/e-mo 
An/e-mo-li/a 
An/e-mo-ri/a, and 

An/e-mo-re’a 
An/e-mo/sa 
An/e-mo’tis 
An/e-res/teg, 6 
A-ne’tor, C. 
An/ga-ri 
An/ga-ris, K, 
An/ge-a, K, 

An-ge/a, Py. S. 
An/ée-le 
An-ge/li-a, Py. W. 
An-ge/li-on, py. Ww. 
An/ge-lus 
An/se-ro/na 
An-£i/tes, 6 
An-git/i-a, 10 
An-git/ula 
An/gli-a, Z. 

An-gli/a, W. 
An/gui-fer 
An-guit/i-a, 10 
An/gu-lum 
An/i-ce/tus 
A-nig/i-a, 10, S. W. 
A-ni¢/i-us, 10, 8. W. 
A/ni-e-nic’o-la 
A/ni-e/nus 
A-ni/gros 


An-cal/i-tes, XK. For, An/i-ne/tum 
An/ca-li’tes, 6, W. A/ni-o 


An-ca/ri-us 
An-etha/ri-a 
An-¢ha/ri-us 
An-eha/teg, 6 
An-ehem/o-lus 
An-ches/mus 
An-chi/a-la, or 
An-ehi/a-le 
An/¢ehi-a-li’a 


An/is-tor’ gis 
An/i-sus 
An/i-tor/sgis 
A/ni-us 
An-na/lis 
An/ni-a/nus 
An/ni-bal 
An/ni-ce-ri/i 
An-ni¢/e-ris 


i 


Nee 


An/ni-ceho/ri 
An/ni-us Scap/u-la 
An-no/na 
A-no/gon 
A-no/lus 
An/o-nus 
An/o-pee/a 
An-tee/a 
An/tze-op/o-lis 
An-te/us ’ 
An-tag/o-ras 
An-tal/ci-das 
An-tan/der 
An-tan/dros _ 
An-te/a 

An-te/ius (-te/yus) 
An-tem/ne 
An-te/nor 
An/te-nor’i-deg, 6 
An/te-ros 
An/te-rus 
An-the/a 
An/‘the-as 
An-the/don 
An-the/la 
An/the-li’a 
An/the-mis 
An‘the-mus 
An/the-mu/sa 
An/the-mu/si-a, 10, 


An-the/ne 
An-ther/mus 
An/thes-pho/ri-a 
An/thes-te’ri-a, 


An/the-us 
An-thi/a 
An/thi-ne 
An/thi-um, Fac. W. 
An-tho/res, 6, Virg. 
An-throp/o-mor- 
phi’tee 
An/thro-poph/a-gi 
An-thyVla 
An-ti/a 
An/ti-a’na 
An/ti-a-ni/ra, 10 
An/ti-as, 10 
An/ti-bac-ehi/us - 
An-tib/ro-te 
An-tic/a-nis 
An-tic/a-to 
An-tieh/tho-neg, 6 
An‘ti-ci-no/lis 
An/ti-cle’a 
An/ti-cli’des, 6 
An-tice/ra-gus 
An-tie/ra-tes, 6 
An-tig/y-ra 
An/ti-do’rus 
An-tid/o-tus 
An-tig/e-neg, 6 
An/ti-ge-ni’des, 6 
An/ti-gen/i-des, or 
An/‘ti-gen/i-das, 
a musician, 
ie aes 
An/ti-¢e-ni/das, 


Cc. 
An/tig-no/tus 
An-tig/o-na 
An-tig/o-ne 
An/ti-go-ne/a 
An/ti-go-ni/a 
An-tig/o-nis 
An-tig/o-nus 
An-til/e-on 
An/ti-lib’a-nus 
An-til/o-ehus 
An/ti-mach’i-deg, 6 
An-tim/a-ehus 
An-tim/e-neg, 6 
An-tin/o-e 
An/ti-no-e’a 
An/ti-no-i’a 
An/ti-nop’o-lis 
An-tin/o-us 
An-ti/o-ehes, 6 
An/ti-o-ehi’a 
An-ti/o-ehis 
An-ti/o-ehus 
An/ti-o-de/mis 
An-ti/o-pa 
An-ti/o-pe 
An/ti-o’rus, 

Coraws 
An-tip/a-ros 
An-tip/a-ter 
An/ti-pa/tri-a, 

Fr. W. 

An/ti-pa-tri’a, C, 
An-tip/a-tris, 

eG. 
An-tiph/a-neg, 6 
An/ti-phas 
An-tiph/a-tes,6 . 
An/ti-phe’/mus 
An-tiph/i-lus 
An/ti-phon 
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An-tiph/o-nus 
An/ti-phus 
An-tip/o-deg, 6 
An/ti-pe’/nus 
An-tip/o-lis 
An/ti-qua/ri-a 
An-tir/rhi-um 
An-tir/rho-dos 
An-tis/sa 
An-tis/the-neg, 6 
An-tith/e-us 
An/ti-um, 10 
An-tod/i-ce 
An-to/ni-a 
An-to/ni-i 
An/to-ni/na 
An/to-ni/nus 
An-to/ni-op/o-lis 
An/to-ni/o-po-li’tez 
An-to/ni-us 
An-to/res, 6 
An-tor/i-des, 6 
An/tun-na/cum 
A-nu/bis 
Anx-a/num 
Anx/an-ti/ni 
Anx/ur 
Anx/u-rus 
An/y-ta, Py. S. W. 
An/y-tus 
An/zi-te/na, or 

An/zi-te/ne 
A-ob/ri-ca, Fac., or 

A-ob/ri-ga, Fac. 
A-e/de 
A/on 
A/o-neg, 6 
A-o/ni-a 
A-on/i-des, 6 
A-o/ra 
A/o-ris 
A-or/nos, 07” 

A-or/nus 
A-or’si 
A-o/rus 
A-os/pho-rus 
A-o/us 
A-pze/sus 
A-pa/ma, or 

Se. 
ae yoeil. 
Ap/a-ma, or 
Ap/a-me, S, 
Ap/a-me/a, or 

Ap/a-mi/a 
Ap/a-me/i 
Ap/a-me/ne 
A-par/ni 
Ap/a-te 
Ap/a-tu/ri-a 
Ap/a-tu’ros 
Ap/a-tu’rum, or 

Ap/a-tu’/ron 
A-pe/li-o’tes, 6 
A-pel/la 
A-pel/les, 6 
Ap/el-le/us 
A-pel/li-con, S. W. 
A-pen/ni-nic’o-la 
A-pen/ni-nig’e-na 
Ap/en-ni/nus 
A/per 
Ap/e-ran-ti/a, @ 

town. 
Ap/e-ran/ti-a, a dis- 

trict in dtolia, S. 
Ap/e-ro’pi-a, 

TATE ® 
Ap/e-sas 
Aph/a-ce, 

Py La Ce Se 
A-phee/a 
A/phar 
A-pha/re-us 

Aph/a-reus 
A/phas 
A-phel/las 
Aph/e-sas 
Aph/e-tee 
A-phe/tor 
A-phi/das 
A-phid/na 
Aph-ne/is 
Aph-ne/um 
Aph-ni’tis 
Aph/o-be/tus 
Aph/o-bus 
A-phri/ces, 6 
Aph/ro-dis’e-us,10, 

C. L. 
Aph/ro-dis/i-a, 10 
Aph/ro-dis’i-as, 10 
Aph/ro-dis/i-um, 10 
Aph/ro-di’te, or 

Aph/ro-di’ta 
Aph/ro-di-top/o-lis 
Aph/ro-ge-ni’a 
aes Pe, W. 

Aph/y-tis, 

Py. S. M, 


A/pi-a 
Ap/i-ca/ta, S. W. 
A-pic/i-us, 10 
A-pid/a-nus 
A-pid/o-neg, 6& 
A/pi-en-na’tes, 6 
Ap/i-na, or 
Ap/i-nee 
A-pi/o-le 
A/pi-on 
A/pis 
Ap/i-sa/on 
Ap/i-ta’mi, A, 
A-pit/i-us, 10 
Ap/o-cle’ti 
A-poc/o-pa < 
Ap/o-do’ti, or 
A-pod/o-ti 
A-pol/li-nar 
A-pol/li-na’reg, 6 
A-pol/li-na/ris 
Ap/ol-lin’e-us 
A-pol/li-nop’o-lis 
A-pol/lo 
Ap/ol-loc’ra-tes, 6 
A-pol/lo-do/rus 
Ap/ol-lod’o-tus 
Ap/ol-lo/ni-a 
Ap/ol-lo/ni-a’tes, or 
Ap/ol-lo/ni-a/tis 
Ap/ol-lon/i-des, 6 
Ap/ol-lo/nis 
Ap/ol-lo-ni/um 
Ap/ol-lo/ni-us 
Ap/ol-loph/a-nes, 6 
Ap/ol-loth’e-mis 
A-po/ni-a/na 
Ap/o-nus 
Ap/o-the-o’sis 
Ap-pi/a-des, 6 
Ap’/pi-a/nus 
Ap/pi-as 
Ap/pi-a Vi/a 
Ap/pi-i Fo/rum 
Ap/pi-us 
Ap/pu-la 
Ap/pu-le/i-us (-yus) 
A/pri-es, 6 > 
A-pri/lis 
A-pro/ni-a/nus 
Ap/si-neg, 6 
Ap/so-rus, or 
Ap-so/rus 
Ap/te-ra 
Ap/te-ros 
Ap/u-a’/ni 
Ap/u-le’i-a (-le/ya) 
Ap/u-le/i-us (-yus) 
A-pu/li-a 
A-pu/lum 
Ap/u-lus 
A-qua/ri-us 
Aq/ui-la 
Aq/ui-le’i-a (-le’ya) 
A-quil/i-a’nus, o7 
A-quil/li-a’nus 
A-quil/i-us 
A-quil/li-a 
A-quil/li-us 
Aq/ui-lo 
Aq/ui-lo/ni-a 
A-qui/nas 
A-qui/num 
Aq/ui-ta/ni 
Aq/ui-ta/ni-a 
Aq/ui-tan/i-cus 
Ar/a-bar/eheg, 6 
Ayr/a-bes, 6 
A-ra/bi-a 
A-rab/i-cus 
Ar/a-bis 
Ax/a-bri’ca, or 
Ar/a-bri’/ga 
Ayr/a-bus 
A-rac/ca, or 
A-rec/ca 
Ar/a-ce/li, Py. S, 
A-raeh/ne 
Ar/aeh-ne/a 
Ar/a-cho/si-a, 10 
Ar/a-eho’si-i, 10 
Ar/a-eho’te, or 
Ar/a-cho’ti 
Ay/a-cil/lum 
Ayr/a-cyn/thus 
Ay/a-dus 
A/re 
Ayr/e-thyr’e-a 
Ayr/a-phi/a 
A/rar 
Ayr/a-re/ne 
Ar/a-ris 
A-ra/tus 
A-rau/ri-ci, or 
A-rau/ri-ca 
A-ra/vus, C. 
Ar/ax-a’tes, 6, K, 
Ar/ax-e’ne 
Ar/ax-e/nus 
A-rax’eg, 6 


OF GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Ar/ba-ces, 6 
Ar’ba-lo, K, 
Ar-be/la 
Ar’/be-la, or Ar/be- 
le, in Sicily. 
Ar/be-le 
Ar’be-li’tis 
Ar-be/lus 
Ar-bo/na, Z. 
Ar-bus/cu-la 
Ar/ca-deg, 6 
Ayr-ca/di-a 
Ar-ca/di-us 
Ar-ca/num 
Ar-ce/o-phon 
Ar-ces/i-las 
Ar-ces/i-la/us 
Ar-ce/si-us, 10 
Ar-ehee/a 
Ar/ehe-op/o-lis 
Ar-chag/a-thus 
Ar-ehan/der 
Ar-ehan/dros 
Ayr/ehe-bu/lus 
Ayr-ched/a-mas, Pe, 
Ar-ched/i-cus 
Ar-cheg/e-tes, 6 
Ar/ehe-la/is 
Ar/ehe-la/us 
Ar-chem/a-ehus 
Ar-ehem/o-rus 
Ar-ehe/nor 
Ar-chep/o-lis 
Ar/ehep-tol’e-mus 
Ar-chep/to-lis 
Ar-ehes/tra-tus 
Ar/che-ti/mus 
Ar/¢hi-as 
Ar/e¢hi-da-mi/a 
Ar/chi-da/mis 
Ar/ehi-da’/mus 
Ar/¢hi-de/mus 
Ar/chi-gal/lus 
Ar-ehis/e-neg, 6 
Ar-ehil/a-chi’te 
Ar-chil/o-cehus 
Ar/chi-me/deg, 6 
Axr/ehi-me/lus 
Ar-ehi/nus 
Ayr/ehi-nus, Py, 
Ar/chi-pel’a-gus 
Ar-chip/o-lis 
Ar-chip/pe 
Ar-ehip/pus 
Ar-chit/e-leg, 6 
Ar-chi’tis 
Ar-chon/tes, 6 
Ar-ehy’tas 
Ar-cit/enens 
Ar/co-bri’ca, ov 
Ar/co-bri/ga 
Ar/con-ne/sus 
Arc-ti/nus, S. 
Arc/ton-ne/sus 
Are-toph/y-lax 
Arc-to/us 
Arc-tu/rus 
Ayr/da-lus, Z. S. 
Ar/de-a 
Ar/de-as 
Ar/de-a/tes, 6 
Ar/de-rie/ca 
Ar/di-e” 
Ar/di-ces, 6 
Ar/do-ne 
Ar-do/ne-x, Fac, 
Ar/du-en/na 
A/re 
A-re/a 
A-re/as 
A/re-a’tee 
A-re/gon 
A-reg/o-nis 
A/re-ith’o-us 
Ayr/e-las 
Ar/e-la/tum 
Ar/e-mor’i-ca 
A-re/na 
Ar/e-na/cum, 
F.M. Fr. K. Py. 
A-ren/a-cum, 
For. W. 
A-re/ne 
A-re/ne 
A-re/o-pa-&i/ te 
A/re-op’a-gus 
A/re-op/o-lis 
A-re/os 
Ayr/e-sas 
Ar/es-tha/nas, Py. 
A-res/tor 
Ayr/es-tor/i-deg, 6 
Ayr/e-ta 
Ar/e-tee/us 
Ayr’/e-ta/des, 6, Py. 
Ar/e-ta/on 
Ar/e-taph/i-la 
Ar/e-tas 
A-re/te 
Ar/e-te 


Ar’/e-tes, 6 
Ar/e-thon 
Ar/e-thu’sa 
Ayr/e-ti/ni 
A-re/tus 
A/re-us 
A/reus 
A-rev/a-ci 
Ar-gee/us 


Ayr/ga-lus, Py. 8. W. 


Ar/gan-tho’/na 
Ay/gan-tho/ni-us 
Ae esi thot its 
Ar/gan-tom/’a-gus 
Ar-ge/a 
Ar-£e/i 
Ar/ge-le 
Ar-gen/num 
Ar/gen-nu’sa 
Ar/gen-ta/num 
Ar/sen-ti/nus 
Ar/éen-ti’o-lum 
Ar-gen/to-ra/tum 
Ar/ges, 6 
Ar-ges/tra-tus 
Ar-ge/us 
Ar/ge-us, or 
Ar/geus 
Ar-Si/a 
Ar/gi-le/tum 
Ar/gi-lus, Py. 
Ar-gi/nus, C. 
Ar/gi-nu/se 
Ar-£i/o-pe 
Ayr/si-phon’tes, 6 
Ar/sip-pe/i 
Ar-gith/e-a 
Ar/Si-us, son of 
Agyptus, Py. 
Ar-gi/us, an artist, 
Py: 
Ar-gi/va 
Ar-Si/vi 
Ar-si/vus 
Ar-go/da 
Ar/go-las 
Ar-gol/i-cus 
Ar/go-lis 
Ayr/go-nau’te 
Ar-go/us 
Ar-gu/ra 
Ayr/gu-ra, Py. 
Ar-gyn/nus 
Ar/gy-ra, Py. 
Ar/gy-ras’pi-deg, 6 
Ar/gy-re 
Ar-gyr/i-pa, K. F, 
Fr. Fac. M. 
Ayr/gy-ri’pa, Z. 
Axr/&y-rop/o-lis 
A/ri-a, and A-ri/a 
A-ri/a-ca, Py. For. 
A/ri-ad’/ne 
A/ri-2e/us 
A/ri-al-du/num 
A/ri-am/nesg, 6 
A/ri-a/na 
A/ri-a/ni 
A/ri-an/tas 
A/ri-ar/a-the/a 
A/ri-a-ra/thes, 6 
A/ri-ar/a-thi’a 
A-ri/as 
Ar/i-bee/us 
A-rig¢/i-a, 10 
Ar/i-ci/na 
Ayr/i-co/ni-um 
Ar/i-dee/us 
Ar/i-de/lus 
A-rid/i-ces, 6, Py. 
Ar/i-do/lis 
A/ri-e-na/tes, 6 
A/ri-eg, 6 
Ar/i-gee/um 
Ar/ig-no’te 
Ar‘ig-no/tus 
A-ri/i, and A/ri-i 
Ar/i-zma 
Ayr/i-mas’pi 
Ar/i-ma/zeg, 6, S. 
Ar/i-mi 
A-rim/i-num 
Ar/im-phee/i 
Ar/i-nes, 6, C. 
A-ri/o-bar-za’nes, 6, 
Fr. Fac. S. L. 
A/ri-o-bar’za-nes, 
TE Ups 
A/ri-ol/i-ca 
A/ri-o-man/desg, 6 
A/ri-o-mar’/dus 
A-ri/on 
A/ri-o-vis/tus 
Ar/i-pi’thes, 6 
A/ris 
A-ris/ba 
Ar/is-teen’/e-tus 
Ar/is-tee/nus 
Ar/is-tee’um 


Ar/is-tee’/us 
Ar/is-tag’o-ra 
Ar/is-tag’o-ras 
Ayr/is-tan/der 
Ay/is-tan’dros 
Ar’is-tar’ehe 
A-ris/tar-ehi/um 
Ar/is-tar’ehus 
A-ris/te-as 
Ar/is-te/nus 
A-ris/te-ree 
A-ris/te-us 
A-ris/teus 
A-ris/thus 
Ar/is-ti’des, 6 
Ar/is-til/lus 
Ay/is-ti/nus 
Ar/is-tip’pus 
A-ris/ti-us 
A-ris/to 
A-ris/to-bu’la 
A-ris/to-bu/lus 
A-ris/to-cle’a 
A-ris/to-cles, 6 
A-ris/to-cli/das 
A-ris/to-cli/des, 6 
A-ris/to-cli/tus 
Ayr/is-toc’/ra-teg, 6, 


Ar/is-to’/cre-on 
Ar/is-toce’/ri-tus 
A-ris/to-da/ma 
A-ris/to-de’/me 
A-ris/to-de/mus 
Ar/is-tod/i-cus, 
Py. S. 
A-ris/to-do/rus 
Ar/is-tog’e-neg, 6 
A-ris/to-si/ton 
A-ris/to-la 
A-ris/to-la/us 
Ay/is-tol’o-ehus 
Ay/is-tom/a-ehe 
Ar/is-tom/a-ehus 
A-ris/to-me/des, 6 
Ayr/is-tom/e-don 
Ayr/is-tom/e-neg, 6° 
A-ris/ton 
A-ris/to-nau/tee 
A-ris/to-ni/cus 
Ar/is-ton/i-das 
Av/is-ton/i-deg, 6 
Ayr/is-ton/o-e 
Ar/is-ton’o-mus 
Ayr/is-ton’o-us 
A-ris/to-nus 
Ar/is-toph’a-neg, 6 
Ar/is-toph/ii 
A-ris/to-phon 
A-ris/to-phy’li, 
C. Py. 
Ax/is-tot’e-les, 6 
Ar/is-toth’e-mis 
A-ris/to-ti/mus 
Ar/is-tox’e-nus 
A-ris/tus 
Ay/is-tyl/lus 
A-ri/us, or A/ri-as, 
a river, C. 
A-ri/us, or A/ri-us, 
the heretic, Fr. 
A-ri/us, or Ar/ri- 
us, Fac. 
A-ri/us, Pe. C. 
Ar‘le-sas 
Ar/me-ne 
Ar/me-no-thal’y- 
bes, 6 
Ar-me/ni-a 
Ar/men-ta/ri-us 
Ar/me-nus 
Ar/mi-lus/tri-um 
Ar-min/i-us 
Ar/mo-ni’a-cus 
Ar-mor/i-cz 
Ar-mor/i-ci 
Ar-mos/a-ta, 
cel ass 
Ar/mo-sa’ta, 
M. Fr. 
Ar-mox/e-nus 
Ar-mo/ze-i, For, 
Ar/mo-zon 
Ar/ni-en/sis 
Ar-no/bi-us 
Ar/o-a 
Ar/o-cel/e-ta/ni 
Ar/o0-e 
Ar/o-ma, or 
A-ro/ma, C. 
A-rom/a-ta,C.Py.S, 
Ar/o-ta 
Ar/o-te’res, 6 
A-rot/re-be 
Ar-pa/ni 
Ar-pi/nas 
Ar-pi/num 
Ar/qui-tus, C, 
Ar/ra-bo 
Ar’/ra-bo’na 


Ar/ra-chi’on, Z. C, 
Ar-ra/¢hi-on, S, 
Ar-re/i 
Ayr-re/ehi 
Ar/rha-be/us 
Ar-rhe/ci 
Ar-rhe/ne 
Ayr’rhen-te’a 
Ar-rhe/tus 
Ar’ri-a 
Ar-ri/a-ca 
Ar’ri-a/nus, Py. 8. 
Ar/ri-dee’us 
Ar/ri-us 
Ar-rot/re-bee 
Ar-run/ti-us, 10 
Ar/sa-ceg, 6, F. Fac. 
MDs Cake 
Ar-sa/ces, Py. S. 
Ar-sa/ci-a, 10, Py. S. 
Ar-sag/i-dee 
Ar/sa-ga-li’te 
Ar-sam/e-neg, 6 
Ar-sam/e-tes, 6 
Ar/sa-mo-sa/ta, 
Py. Ke. Mok? 
Ar/sa-mos/a-ta, C, 
Ar-sa/ni-as 
Ar-se/na 
Ar-se/ne 
Ar-se/sa 
Ar/si-a, 10 
Ar/si-dee/us 
Ax-sin/0-e 
Ar-sin/o-e/um 
Ar-sin/o-i/teg, 6 
Ar-si/tes, 6 
Ar’ta-ba 
Ar’ta-ba/nus 
Ax/ta-ba-za’neg,6,S. 
Ar’ta-ba/zus, 
Py. se 
Ar’ta-bri, or 
Ay/ta-bri/te 
Ax/ta-cze’on 
Ar’ta-ca’na, Py. 
Ar’ta-ce 
Ar’/ta-ce/ne 
Ayr/ta-ehee’es, 6 
Ayr’/ta-ehee/us 
Ar-ta/ci-a, or 
Ar-ta/ci-e, 10 
Ayr/ta-co-a/na 
Ar-te/i 
Ar‘ta-e’zus 
Ar/ta-ge/ra, and 
Ar’/ta-ge/re 
Ayr’ta-ge/ras 
Ar’ta-ger’ses, 6 
Ar’/ta-gi-cer’ta 
Ayr-tal/bi-um 
Ar-ta/nus, Z. 
Ar’ta-o/zus 
Ar’ta-pa’nus, Z. C. 
Ar’ta-pher’nes, 6 
Ayr-taph/re-neg, 6 
Ar-ta/tus 
Ar/ta-vas'des, 6 
Ar-tax/a, or 
Ar-tax/i-as, 10 
S. Py: Le 
Ar-tax/a-res, 6, WW, 
Ar‘tax-as/a-ta, C. 
Ar-tax/a-ta 
Ar/tax-erx’es, 6 
Ar’/ta-ye/tes, 6 
Ayr’/ta-yn/ta 
Ayr/ta-yn’/tes, 6 
Ar/te-mag’o-ras 
Ar/te-mas 
Ar-tem/ba-res, 6, S. 
Ar’/te-mi-do/ra 
Ar/te-mi-do/rus 
Ar/te-mis 
Ayr’te-mis’i-a, 10 
Ay/te-mis/i-um, 10 
Ar/te-mi’ta, Py. 
Ar/te-mo 
Ar/te-mo/cle-a 
Ar/te-mon 
Ar-te/na 
Ar-the/don 
Ar-tib/o-les, 6 
Ar-tig/u-la, For. 
Ar’to-bri/ga 
Ar-to/ces, 6 
Ar-toeh/mesg, 6 
Ar-to/na, or 
Or-to/na 
Ar-ton/tes, 6 
Ar-to/ri-us 
Ar’to-tro’gus 
Ayr/to-ty-ri/tz 
Axr/tym-ne’sus 
Ar-tyn/i-a, Fac. 
Ar-tyn/teg, 6 
Ar/tys-to’ne 
A-ru/ci, or A-ruc/ci 
A-ru/dis 
Ar/u-le/nus, S. 
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A/runs 
A-run/ti-us, 10 
Ar/u-pi’nas 
Ay/u-pi/num 
A-ru/pi-um 
A-ru/sa-ces, 6 
A-ru/si-a/nus, 10 
Ar/u-si/ni 
Ar-ya/les, 6 
Ar-ver/ni 
Ar-vi/na 
Ar-vir/a-gus, LZ. C. 
A/ry-an’desg, 6 
Ar/y-bas, Py, 
Ar/yp-tee’us 
A-ryx/a-ta, or 
Arx/a-ta 
Ar/za-ne’ne, ov 
Ar/za-ne/na 
As/a-bo, Py. 
As/a-che, Py. 
A-see/us 
A-sa/na, Pw. 
A-san/der 
As/ba-mee’/us 
As/be-tus 
As/bo-lus 
As-bo/tus 
As-bys/tee 
As-by’te, C. 
As-ceal/a-phus 
As/ca-lon, or 
As/ca-lo 
As-ca/ni-a 
As-ca/ni-us 
As-ca/pha, Py. 
As/ca-rus, Py. S. 
As/ehe-tus 
As-che/um 
As/ci-bur’gi-um 
As-ci/te 
As-cle/pi-e’a, or 
As-cle/pi-i’a 
As/cle-pi’/a-des, 6 
As-cle/pi-o-do/rus 
As-cle/pi-od/o-tus 
As-cle/pi-us 
As/cle-ta/ri-o 
As/cod-ro-gi/tae 
As-co/ni-us 
As/cu-a 
As/cu-lum 
As/dru-bal 
A/se-a 
A-sel/li-o 
A-se/ni 
A/si-a (a/shi-a) 
A-si/a-des, 6, Pa. 
A/si-ag’e-nesg, 6, 10 
A/si-a-gen/e-tes,6,10 
A/si-ag’e-nus, 10 
A/si-at’i-cus, 10 
A/si-a-tog/e-nes,6,10 
A-si/do, X. 
As/i-do, S. 
A-sig/e-nes, 6 
A-si/las, C. 
A-si/lus, C. 
As/i-na 
As/i-na/ri-a 
As/i-na/ri-us 
As/i-na/rus 
As/imne, 
Fr. K. Py..C. Pe. 
A-si/ne, Fac, 
A-si/nes, 6 
A-sin/i-us 
A/sis 
As/i-si-na’tes, 6 
A/si-us, 10 
As-na/us, Py. W. 
As/o-chee/us 
A-so/ehe 
A-so/chis 
A-so/phis, C, 
A-so/pi-a 
As/o-pi’a-deg, 6 
A-80/pis 
A-sop/o-do/rus 
A-sop/o-la/us 
A-so/pus 
As/pa-bo’ta 
As/pa-la-thi’a 
As-pam/i-threg, 6 
As/pa-ra/gi-um 
As-pa/si-a, 10 
As-pa/si-us, 10 
As-pas/tes, 6 
As/pa-the’sis 
As/pa-thi/neg, 6, W%. 
As-path/i-neg, S, 
As/pa-thi’sis 
As-pen/dus 
As/phal-ti’tes, 6 
As-ple/don 
As/po-na 
As/por-de/nus 
As/por-de’ne 
As/po-re/ne 
As/po-re/nus 


1610 


As/sa-bi/nus, W. 


PRONUNCIATION 


Ath/a-ma/nesg, 6 


Au-de/na 


As-sab/i-nus, Fac, Ath/a-man-ti’a-deg,6 Au-de/ra 


As/sa-ce/ni, and 
As/sa-ca/ni 
As-sag/e-tes, 6 
As-sar/a-cus 
As-se/ra 
As/se-ra/t2 
As/sevi/ni 
As/se-si-a/tes, 6, 10 
As-se/sus 
As-so/rus 
As/su-e/rus, DL. C. 
As-su/re 
As-syr/i-a 
As/ta-be/ne 
As/ta-be/ni 
As-tab/o-ras, 07” 
As-tab/o-reg, 6 
As/ta-ce/ni 
As/ta-ces, 6 
As-tag¢/i-desg, 6 
As/ta-cus 
As/ta-ge/ni 
As/ta-pa 
As/ta-pus 
As-tar/te 
As-tas/o-bas 
As/te-as 
As-tel/e-be 
As-tel/e-phas, 07 
As-tel/e-phus 
As-te/nas 
As-te/ri-a 
As-te/ri-on 
As/te-ris 
As-te/ri-us 
As/te-ro/di-a 
As/te-ro-pee/us 
As-ter/o-pe, or 
As/te-ro-pe/a 
As/te-ro’/pus 
As’/ti-ca, or 
As/ti-ce 
As-ti/us 
As/to-mi 
As-tos/a-bas, K, 
As-tox/e-nus 
As-tree/a 
As-tree/us 
As/tra-gon, 07” 
As/tra-gos 
As/tra-gus 
As/tre-us, or 
As/treus 
As/tu-ra 
As/tu-res, 6, C. S. 
As-tu/ri-ca 
As-tu/ri-cus 
As-tus/a-pes, 6 
As-ty/a-ge 
As-ty/a-ges, 6 
As-ty/a-lus, Py. WW. 
As-ty/a-nax 
As/ty-cra-te’a, 07 
As/ty-cra-ti’a 
As-tyc/re-on 
As-tyd/a-mas, 
Py. S. L. 
As/ty-da-mi’a 
As/ty-lus 
As-ty/lus, Pe. 
As/ty-me/des, 6 
As/ty-me-du/sa 
As-tyn/o-me 
As-tyn/o-mi 
As-tyn/o-mus 
As-tyn/o-us 
As-ty/o-che, or 
As/ty-o-chi’a 
As-ty’o-ehus 
As/ty-pa-le’a 
As-typh/i-lus 
As-typ/u-lus, Pw. 
As/ty-ra, K, Py. S. 
As/ty-ron 
As-ty’ron, JV. 
As/y-chis, S. W. 
A-syn/cri-tus 
A-tab/u-lus 
A-tab/y-ris 
A-tx/a 
At/a-lan’ta 
At/a-lan-ti’a-deg, 6 
At/a-ly’da, C. 
At/a-ran/teg, 6 
At/ar-be’ehis 
A-tar/ga-tis 
A-tar/ne-a, Fac. W. 
At/ar-ne/a, K, 
A/tax 
A/te 
A-te/i-us (a-te/yus) 
At/e-li’as 
A-tel/la 
At/el-la/na 
A-te/ne 
At/e-nod’o-tus, or 
Ath/e-nod’6-tus 
A-ter/ga-tis 


Ath/a-mas 
A-tha/na 
Ath/a-na/si-us, 10 
A-than/a-tus 
A-tha/ne-a/tis 
A-tha/nis, Pe. 
A-than/o-do/rus 
A-thar/rha-bi'tes, 6 
A-the/na 
A-the/ne 
Ath/e-ne’a 
Ath/e-nee/um 
Ath/e-nee/us 
Ath/e-nag’/o-ras 
Ath/e-na‘is, 


KD. Fy. 
A-then/a-is, Fac. 
A-the/ne 


A-the/ni-o, or 
A-the/ni-on 
A-the/nis 
A-the/no 
A-then/o-cleg, 6 
A-then/o-do’rus 
Ath/e-nog’e-neg, 6 
Ath/e-nop/o-lis 
A/the-os 
Ath/e-ri-a/nus 
Ath/e-sis 
Ath/mo-ne bs 
Ath/mo-nwmn 
A/thos 
A-tho/us 
Ath/ri-bis, Py. S. 
Ath-rul/la 
A-thym/bra 
Ath/y-ras, C, 
A/ti-a, 10 
A-til/i-a 
A-til/i-us 
A-tilla 
At/i-me’tus 
A-ti/na 
A-ti/nas 
A-tin/i-a 
A/ti-us, 10 
At/lan-te/a, 07 
At/lan-ti’a 
At-lan/tes, 6 
At/lan-ti’a-des, 6 
At-lan/ti-deg, 6 
At/lan-tig’/e-na 
At-li/tes, 6 
At/mo-ni 
A-tos/sa 
At/ra-ces, 6 
At/ra-mi’tee 
At/ra-myt’ti-um, WV, 
-myt-ti/um, Pe. 
At/ra-pus 
At/ra-ti/nus 
A/trax 
At/re-ba’tes, 6 
at Os. 
A-treb/a-tes, F.K. 
For. Py. S. M. 
A-tre/ne 
A-tre/ni 
A/tre-us 
A/treus 
A-tri/da 
A-tri/dee 
A-tri/deg, 6 
At/ro-me/’tus 
At/ro-mus 
A-tro/ni-us 
At/ro-pa-te/ne 
At/ro-pa-te’/ni 
A-trop/a-tes, 6, K, 
At/ro-pa/ti-a, 10 
A-trop/a-tus, C. 
At/ro-pos 
At-tac/o-re, L. C, 
At/ta-co/ri 
At/ta-li’a, or 
At/ta-le’a 
At/ta-li-a/nus, Pe, 
At/ta-lis 
At/ta-lus 
At-tar/ras 
At/te-a 
At-teg/u-a 
At-te/i-us (-te/yus) 
At-te/ne 
At’ti-ca 
At-tic/u-la 
At/ti-cus 
At/ti-di-a’tes, 6 
At-til/i-us 
At/ti-na/teg, 6 
At/ti-us 
At/u-bi 
A-tu/ris 
At/u-rus 
Au-ee/nus 
Au-eha/te 
Au-che/tee 
Au/ehe-twe, Py. 


Au-fe/i-a (-fe/ya 
Au’fi-de/na 
Au-fid/i-a 
Au-fid/i-us 
Au/fi-dus 
Au/fi-le/na, K, 
Au/ga 
Au/ga-rus, S. W. 
Au/ge 
Au-ge/a 
Au-ge/e 
Au/ge-as 
Au-gi/as, or 
Au-ge/as 
Au/gi-lee 
Au-gi/nus, K. W. 
Au/gu-res, 6 
Au-gus/ta 


Au/gus-ta/les,6, and Ax/i-o 


Au/gus-ta/li-a 
Au/gus-tam/ni-ca, 
WE 
Au/gus-ti/nus 
Au/gus-tob’o-na 
Au-gus/to-bri’ga 
Au-gus/to-du/num 
Au-gus/to-du/rum 
Au/gus-tom/a-gus 
Au-gus/to-nem/e- 
tum 
Au-gus/tu-lus 
Au-gus/tus 
Au-le/rus 
Au-les/te3, 6 
Au-le/teg, 6 
Au/‘lis 
Au/lo-cre/ne 
Au/‘lon 
Au-los/the-nes, 6 
Au/lus 
Au/phi-de’na 
Au/ras 
Au-re/li-a 
Au-re/li-a/nus 
Au-re‘li-us 
Au-re/o-lus 
Au-ri/ga 
Au-rin/i-a 
Au-ro/ra 
Au-run/ci 
Au-run/cu-le/i-us 
(-le’/yus) 
Aus-ehi/see 
Aus/ci 
Au/ser 
Au/son 
Au/so-neg, 6 
Au-so/ni-a 
Au-son/i-de 
Au/so-ni’tis 
Au-so/ni-us 
Au/spi-ces, 6 
Au/sta-ge/na, C. 
Aus-te/si-on, 10, 
S. Py. 
Aus-tra/ni-a 
Au/ta-ri-a’te, 


OF GREEK 


Av/a-ri/cum, 
C. L. W. 
A-var/i-cum, M. 

FF. K, Py. For. 
A-var/i-cus, C, 
A-vel/la 
Av/en-ti/nus 
A-ver/nus, or 

A-ver/na 
A/vi-e/nus 
A-vi/o-la 
A-vi/tus 
Ax/e-nus, and 

Ax-i/nus 
Ax-i/o-chus 
Ax-i/on, C. L. W. 

Ax/i-on, 10, 

K. Py. 
Ax’/i-o-ni/cus, 10 
Ax/i-op/o-lis 

tee 
Ax/i-o’the-a 
Ax/i-us, 10 
Ax/o-na 
Ax-o/nes, @ people, 
Ax/o-nes, tablets, 
A-zam/o-ra 
A/zan 
Az/ane/a, and 

A-za/ne-a 
A-ze/nas 
A-zi/des, 6 
A-zi/lis 
A/zi-o'te 
A-zi/ris, Pe. W. 
A-zo/ne 
A-zo/rus 
A-zo/tus 
A-zu/ri-ta’num 


B. 


Ba-ban/o-mum 
Bab/i-lus, S. W. 
Bab/y-lon 
Bab/y-lo’ni-a 
Bab/y-lo/ni-i 
Ba-byr/sa 
Ba-cee/na 
Bac/a-li’tis 
Ba-ca/tz, Pe. 
Bac/a-te, Py. 
Bac-¢ex/i 
Bac-cha/nal 
Bac/cha-na/li-a 
Bac-chan‘teg, 6 
Bac-ehe/is 
Bac-che/us, 07” 
Bac-chi/us 
Bac-chi/a, a place 
in Albania. 
Bac-chi/a-de 
Bac-ehi/das 
Bac/ehi-des,C.L.S. 
Bac-ehi/um,.a tem- 
ple; also, a place 
in Lesbos. 


Pe. Pw. For, S. Bac-chi/us, a@ met- 


Au/ta-ri/a-te, 
Ke beta 
Au-te/i 


rical foot ; also, a 
man’s name. 
Bac’ehi-us, a@ MRo- 


Au-te/si-o-do/rum10_ _ man gladiator. 


Au/tho-cus 
Au/to-bu/lus 
Au-toc/a-neg, 6, C. 
Au-toch/tho-ne3, 6 
Au/to-cles, 6 
Au/to-cle’tus 
Au-toc/ra-tes, 6 

Pastis 
Au/to-la/us 
Au-tol/e-mus, C. 
Au-to/le-on 
Au-tol/o-les, 6 
Au-tol/y-cus 
Au-tom/a-te 
Au/‘to-me/des, 6 
Au-tom/e-don 
Au/to-me-du’sa 
Au-tom/e-neg, 6 
Au-tom/o-li 
Au-ton/o-e 
Au-ton/o-ma 
Au-ton/o-mus 
Au-ton/o-us 
Au/to-phon 
Au-toph/o-nus 
Au-tos/the-neg, 6 
Au/to-tha’is 
Au-tri/cum, 

(SA bs 
Au/tri-cum, 
Py. For. M. 

Au-trig/o-nesg, 6 
Au-tu/ra 
Aux-e/si-a, 10 
Aux/i-mon, or 

Aux/i-mum 


Bac-chyl/i-des, 6, 
C. Py. S. W. 

Bac/cu-a/te, or 
Ba/cu-a/te 

Ba-ce/lus 

Ba-ce/nis 

Ba/cis 

Bac/o-rus, C. 

Bace’tri-a/na, or 
Bac/tri-a/num 

Bace/tri-a/ni 

Ba-cun/ti-us, 10, 
bie . 

Ba-cu/ri 

Bad/i-cho’ra, Z. C. 

Bad/u-hen’/ne, or 


Bad/u-en’/nee Lu/- 


cus 
Bee/bi-us 
Bee/u-la, 

1B) het asa 
Bet/e-ra 
Bee-tho/ron 
Bet/i-ca 
Be-tig/e-na 
Beet/o-rix 
Bet/u-lo 
Be-tu/ri-a 
Bag/a-da/o-neg, 6 
Ba-ge/sus, C. 
Ba-gi/a 
Ba-gis/tana, C. 


Ba-gis/tanes, S. W. 


Ba-go/as 
Bag/o-da/res, 6 
Ba-goph/a-nes, 6 


AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. x 


Ba-go/us 
Bag’ra-da, and 
Bag/ra-das 
Bai/e (ba/ye) 
Baj/o-¢e 
Ba/la 
Bal/a-crus, Py. S, 
Bal/a-nee/a, or 
Bal/a-ne’a 
Bal/a-ri, K. Py. 
Bal/a-rus, C. 
Bal-bil/lus 
Bal-bi/nus 
Bal-bu/ra 
Bal-ce/a, or 
Bal-ci/a 
Ba/le-a/reg, 6 
Ba-le/tus 
Ba-lim/e-ris 
Bal/is-be/ga 
Ba-lis’ta 
Bal-lon/o-ti 
Ba-lo/mum 
Bal-ven/ti-us, 10, 
S. W. 
Bal/y-ra, C. Py. 
Bam-bo/tus 
Bam-by/ce, L. C. 
Bam/by-ce, K, 
Bam/o-ni’tis 
Ba-mu/re, C. 
Ban/a-sa 
Ban/do-be’ne 
Ban-du/si-a, 10 
Ba/ni-a/re 
Ba/ni-u’be 
Ban/ti-a, 10 
Ban-ti/ni 
Ban/ti-us, 10, S. W. 
Baph/y-rus 
Ba-qua/tes, 6 
Bar/a-ce 
Bar/a-do, C. 
Bar/a-thrum 
Bar-ba/na 
Bar/ba-ri 
Bar-ba/ri-a 
Bar-ba/tus 
Bar-bes/o-las 
Bar-bes/u-la, and 
Bar-bes/o-la 
Bar-bos/the-nesg, 6 
Bar/bu-la 
Bar-ce/i 
Bar-ca/ni 
Bar/ce 
Bar/ce-tis 
Bar/ci-no 
Bar-dee/i 
Bar-da/nesg, 6, L. C. 
Bar/de-ra/te 
Bar-dyllis 
Ba-re/a, a city. 
Ba/re-a, @ man. 
Ba-re/ne 
Ba/reg, 6 
Bar/e-ta 
Bar-ge/ni 
Bar/go-se, or 
Bar/go-sa 
Bar-gu/si-i, 10 
Bar/gy-la 
Bar/gy-le’te 
Bar/gy-li-e’te 
Bar/sgy-lus 
Ba-ri/ne 
Ba-ri/nus 
Bar/i-sas, C. 
Ba-ris/seg, 6 
Ba/ri-um 
Bar-ne/us 
Bar-pa/na 
Bar/za-en’tes, 6 
Bas/a-bo-ca/tes, 6 
Ba-se/ra 
Bas‘i-le’a, or 
Bas/i-li'a, name 
of a city (Ba- 
sel), a goddess, 
and an island. 
Ba-sil/i-a (Basel), 
S. 


Bas/i-li/de 
Bas/i-li’des, 6 
Bas/i-li/i 


Ba-sil/i-o-pot/a-mus Ber/cor-ca/teg, 6 
Ber/e-cyn’ti-a, 10 


Bas/i-lis 
Bas/i-li/us, a river. 
Bas/i-li/us (St. Ba- 
sil), Py. L. 
Ba-sil/i-us, and 
Bas/i-li’us (Sé. 
Basil), S. 
Ba-sil/i-us  (S¢. 
Basil), Fr. 
Bas/i-li/us, @ Ro- 
man name, For. 
Bas/i-lus (also St, 
Basil) 
Bas-sa/ni-a 


Bas-sa/re-us 
Bas/sa-reus 


Bas-sar/i-deg, 6 


Bas/sa-ris 


Bas/si-a’nus, 10 
Bas-tar/ne, and 


Bas-ter/nee 


Bas/ter-bi/ni 
Bas/te-ta/ni 
Bas’ti-a, 10, S. W. 


Ba/ta 


Bat/a-no’ehus 

and Ba- 
[The pe- 
nult is made short 
in Lucan i, 481,] 


Ba-ta/vi, 
ta/vus. 


Ba-ta/vi-a 


Ba-ta/vo-du/rum 


Ba/thos 
Ba-thyl/lus 
Ba-thyn/i-as 


Ba-ti/a, or Ba-te/a 


Ba‘ti-e’a, or 
Ba’ti-i/a, 10 

Ba-ti/ni 

Ba/tis 

Ba/to 

Ba/ton 


Bat/ra-cho/my-o- 
ma/¢hi-a. [Klotz 
accents the pe- 


nult. ] 
Bat/ra-chus 
Bat/ta-rus 


Bat-ti/a-des, 6 


Bat/u-lum 
Bat/u-lus 
Bau/bo 
Bau/cis 
Bau‘li 
Ba/vi-us 
Bav/o-ta 
Baz/a-i/ra, K, 
Be-a/trix 
Be-bri/a-cum 


Beb/ry-ces, and 
Be-bry/ces, 6 © 
Be-bry¢/i-a, 10 


Be-ehi/reg, 6 
Be-ehi/ri 
Be-dri/a-cum 


Bel/a-tes, 6, C. Py. 


Bel-bi/na 


Bel/bi-na’teg, 6 
Bel/e-mi’na, Pe. S. 
Be-lem/i-na, Py. 


Bel/ena 
Bel/e-nus 


Bel/e-phan’teg, 6 


Bel/e-sys 

Bel/gi-ca 

Bel/gi-um 
Be‘li-as 


Be-li/des, 6, sing. 
male dese. 


elus). 


Be/lis, pl. Bel/i-deg 
desc. 


(fem. 
Belus). 


Bel/i-sa/na, Fac. 
Bel/i-sa/ri-us, S. W. 
Bel-lag/i-nes, LZ. C. 
Bel-ler’/o-phon 


Bel/le-rus 
Bel/li-e/nus 
Bel-lo/na 
Bello-na/ri-i 
Bel-lov/a-ci 
Bel/mi-na’tis 
Be‘lon 
Bel/phe-gor 
Be-lu/num 
Be/lus 
Bem-bi/na 
Be-na/cus 
Ben/di-di’a 
Ben/di-di/um 
Ben/di-do/ra 
Ben/di-do/rus 


Ben/e-ven/tum 
Ben/the-si¢’/y-me, 


Be-re/a 

Be-ro/nes, 6 

Ber/o-ni/ce 

Be-ro/sus 

Ber-rhe/a 

Ber’y-tus, see Fac. 
Be-ry’tus, 

Fr. K. Pw. L. 
Bes/bi-cus 
Be-sid/i-ae 
Be-sip’/po 
Bes/ti-a, 10 
Bes/yn-ge’ti 
Be-tar/mo-neg, 6 
Be-tho/ron 
Be’tis 
Be-tri/a-cum 
Bi-a/nor 
Bi-bac/u-lus 
Bib/li-na, Pw.M. IV. 
Bi/blis 
Bi/blus 
Bi-brac/te : 
Bib/ro-ci, Pw. Fr 

Bi-bro/ci, JZ, 
Bib/u-lus 
Bi/ces, 6 
Bi-cor/ni-ger 
Bi-cor/nis 
Bi-e/nor 
Bi-e/phi 
Bi-for/mis 
Bi/frons 
Bi-ger/ri-o/neg, 6 
Bil/bi-lis 
Bil-le/us 
Bi-ma’ter 
Bin/do-es, 6 
Bin/si-um 
Bi/on 
Bi-o/the-a 
Bi-o/tes, 6 
Bi/o-tus 
Bip/e-dim/u-i 
Bi-sal/tee 
Bi-sal/teg, 6 
Bi-sal/tis 
Bi-san/the 
Bis/to-neg, 6 
Bis-to/ni-a 
Bis/to-nis 

Bis-to/nis, Virg. 

Cir. 165, 
Bi/thus 
Bi-thy/ni 
Bi-thyn/i-a 
Bi/ton 
Bit/u-i/tus 
Bitu’ri-ges, 6 
Bit/u-rix 
Bi-zo/ne 
Biz‘y-a, 10 
Bla-e/na 
Ble/sus 
Blan-de/no, Fac. 
Blan-do/na, Py. B. 
Blan-du/si-a, 10 
Blas/to-phe-ni/ceg 
Blem/my-eg, 6 
Ble/my-e 
Ble/my-i 
Bleph/a-ro 
Blu/ci-um, 10, 8. W. 
Bo-ad/i-ce’a 
Bo-a/gri-us 
Bob/o-ne/a 
Boe/a-ris 
Boc/eho-ris 
Bod/in-com’a-gum 
Bo/di-on/ti-ci 
Bo-do/ne 
Bo-do/tri-a 
Bo-du/ag-na/tus, 

Sails 
Bo-du/ni, S. W. 


Be-be/is 
Bo/e-dro/mi-a, C, S. 
Boe/o-tar/ehee 
Be-o’ti 


Ben’the-si-cy’me, Bee-o/ti-a, 10 


Pe. M. 
Be/o-des, 6 


Be-o/tis 
Be-o/tus 
Bo/e-thi’a 
Bo-e/thi-us 


Ber/e-cyn-ti’a-des, 6 Bo-e/thus 


Ber/e-cyn/tus 
Be-rel/i-deg, 6 
Ber/e-ni’ce 
Ber/e-ni’cis 
Ber-gep/o-lis 
Ber/gi-ne, C, 
Ber/sis-ta’/ni 
Ber/go-mum 
Be/ris 
Ber/mi-us 
Ber/o-a 
Ber/o-e 


Bee/us 

Bo/ges, 6 
Bo/gud 

Bo/gus 
Bo-he/mum, K, 
Bo/i-i 
Bo/i-o-he/mum, K, 
Boj/o-rix 

Bo‘la 
Bol-be/ne 
Bol/bi-ti/num 
Bol/bu-le 


Bol/i-ne’us 
Bo-lis/sus 
Bo/mi-en/seg 8 
Bo-mil/car 
Bom/o-ni/ca 
Bo-no/ni-a 
Bo-o/des, 6 
Bo/o-su’ra 
Bo-o/tes, 6 
Bor-ca/ni 
Bo/re-as 
Bo/re-as/mi, 07” 
Bo/re-as’/mus 
Bo-ri/nus, C. 
Bor-sip’/pa 
Bo/rus 
Bo-rys‘the-neg, 6 
Bor/ys-then/i-de 
Bo-rys/the-nis 
Bo-rys/the-ni/te 
Bos/pho-rus 
Bos/po-rus 
Bos-tre/nus 
Bo-tro/dus 
Bot/ti-e/a 
Bot/ti-e/is 
Bo/vi-a/num 
Bo-yil/la, and 
Bo-vil/ lee 
Brac/a-ra 
Brac/a-ri 
Bra-ca’ti 
Brac-ea/ti 
Brach-ma/nee 
Braeh-ma/nes, 6 
Bra-cho/des, 6 
Brag/o-du/rum, 
For. Py. 
Bran/ehi-de 
Bran-novy’i-ces, 6 
Bran/no-du/num 
Bras/i-das 
Bras/i-de/a, or 
Bras/i-di’a 
Bras/i-las, Pw. W, 
Brau/ro 
Brau/ron 
Breg/men-te/ni 
Bren-te/si-a, 10 
Bren-ton/i-cum 
Brew/ci 
Breuw/ni 
Bri-a/re-us 
Bri/a-reus 
Bri-e/tes, 6 
Bri-gan/teg, 6 
Brig/an-ti/nus 
Bri-gan/ti-um, 10 
Brig/i-a/ni 
Bri-les/sus 
Bri/mo 
Brin/i-a’teg, 6 
Bri/sa 
Bri-se/us 
Bri-se/is 
Bri/seg, 6 
Bri-tan/ni 
Bri-tan/ni-a 
Bri-tan/ni-cus 
Brit/o-ma/ris, S. 
Brit/o-mar’tis 
Bri-tom/a-rus, Mf. 
Brit/o-neg, or 
Bri-to/nes, 6 
Bri/u-li’te 
Brix-el/lum 
Brix/i-a, 10 
Bri/zo 
Bro-git/a-rus 
Brom/e-rus 
Bro/mi-us 
Bron-ti/nus, or 
Bro-ti/nus 
Bro/te-as 
Bru-ehi/om 
Brue/te-ri 
Brun/du-lus 
Brun-du/si-um, 10 
Bru-tid/i-us, S. W. 
Bru/ti-i, 10, or 
Brut’ti-i 
Brut-ta/teg, 6 
Brut/ti-a/ni 
Bru/‘tu-lus, S. W. 
Bru/tus 
Bry-a/ni-um 
Bry/as 
Bry-ax/is 
Bry/ce 
Bry/ges, 6 
Bry/si 
Brys/e-x 
ry-se/e, 07 
ry-si/e - 
Bu/ba-ce/ne, K. W. 
Bu/ba-sis 
Bu-bas/sus 
Bu-bas‘tis 
Bu/bas-ti’teg, 6 
Bu/be-ta/ni 


Bu/bon 
Bu-bo/na 
Bu-cee/a 
Bu-ea/ni 
- ‘Bu-ear/te-rus 
Bu-ceph/a-la 
Bu/ce-pha-li’a 
Bu-ceph/a-lus 
Bu/che-ta 
Bu-col/i-ca 
Bu-co/li-on 
» Bu/co-lop/o-lis. 
Bu/co-lus 
Bu-da/li-a . 
Bu-de/a, or Bu-di/a 
Bu-de/um, or 
~Bu-di/um | 
Bu-de/us, or 
Bu-di/us 
Bu-di/ni 
Bu-do/ris 
Bu-do/rum 
Bu/do-+um 
Bu-do/rus 
-Bu/dro-s 
Bu/se-lus 
Bu/se-neg, 6 
Bu-lag/o-ras 
Bu‘lis 
Bul-la/ti-us, 10, C.S. 
Bul-li/o-nes, 6 
Bul/li-o/nes, K, 
Bu-ma/dus, or 
Bu-mo/dus 
Bune/a 
Bu-ni/ma 
Bu/no-me/a 
Bu/no-mi’a 
-Bu/no-mus 
Bu/nus 
Bu-on/o-meze 
Bu/pa-lus 
Bu/pha-gus 
Bu/pho-nas 
Bu-pra/si-um, 10 
Bu/ra 
Bu-ra/i-cus, S. W. 
Bur-dig/a-la 
Bur-gun/di-o/neg, 6 
Bu/ris 
Bur’ri-e/nus 
Bur’si-o, 10 
Bu/se 
Bu/se-lus 
Bu-si/ris 
Buw‘si-ri/tes, 6 
Bu/ta 
Bu/te-li/nus 
Bu/te-o 
Bu'‘tes, 6 
Bu-the/rus 
Bu/tho-e 
Bu/tho-a 
Bu-thro/tum 
Bu-thro/tus 
Bu/to-a, K. 
Bu/to-neg, 6 
Bu-tor/i-deg, 6 
Bu/tos 
Bu/tri-um — 
Bu-tro/tus 
Bu/tu-a 
Bu-tun/tum 
Bu/tus 
Bu-ze/reg, 6 
Bu-ze/ri 
Bu/zy-ges, K.Pw.C. 
Bu-zy’ges, Fr. W. 
Byb/li-as, Fac. 
By/blis 
Byl/a-zo/ra 
Byl-li/o-neg, 6 
Bys-sa/tis 
By-za/ci-um, 10 
Byz/an-ti’a-cus 
By-zan/ti-um, 10 
By/zas 
By-ze/res, 6 
By/zes, 6 
By-zo/ni 


e. 


Ca-an/thus 
Cab/a-des, 6, L. W. 
Ca-bal/a-ca 
Cab/a-les, 6 
Ca-ba‘lis, Pw. C. 
Cab/al-linus 
Oa-bar/ni 
Ca-bar/nis 
Cab/a-si/tes, 6 
Ca-bas/sus 
Ca-be/les, 6 
Ca-be/sus 
Ca-bil/li-o 
Cab/il-lo/num 
Ca-bi/ra 
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Ca-bi/ri 
Ca-bir/i-a, Py. W. 
Ca-bi/ris 
Ca-bi/rus 
Ca-bu/ra, Py. W. 
Cab/y-le, K. Py. 
Ca-by/le, S. 
Cab/y-le’te 
Ca/ca 
Cach/a-les,6, Py. WV. 
Cag/i-da/ri 
Cac/o-mne’/mon, 14 
Ca/cus 
Ca-cyp/a-ris, Py. W. 
Cag/y-ri’/ni 
Cad/a-ra 
Ca-de/na 
Ca-dle/nus 
Cad-me/a 
Cad-me/is 
Cad-mi/i, ov 
Cad-me/i 
Cad-mi/lus 
Cad/mi-o/ne 
Cad/mi-o/nes, 6 
Cad-mog/e-nes, 6 
Ca/dra 
Oad/re-ma 
Ca-dru/si 
Ca-du/ce-us, 10 
Cad/u-e/ni 
Ca-dur/ci 
Ca-du/si, C. 
Ca-du/si-i, 10 
Cz/ci-as, 10 
Cx-cil/i-a 
Cae-cil/i-a/nus 
Cee-cil/i-i 
Cee-cil/i-us 
Cee-ci/na 
Cze-ci/nus 
Czece/u-bum 
Ceec/u-bus 
Ceec/u-lus 
Ced/i-ci 
Cze-dic/i-us, 10 
Ceed/i-cus, C. Py. 
Ceel/es-ti/ni 
Cee/li-a 
Cxe-lic/u-lus 
Ce-li/o-lus 
Cee/li-us 
Cee/ne 
Cze/ne-us 
Cze/neus 
Ceen/i-ci 
Ce-ni/deg, 6 
Ce-ni/na 
Czx/nis 
Ceen/o-phru’ri-um, 
For. 
Cze-nop/o-lis 
Cee’pi-o 
Cee-ra/tus 
Cee/re 
Cex/re-a 
Ce-re/ta 
Cee-re/tes, 6 
Ceer/i-tes, 6 
Cee-sa/ni 
Cee/sar 
Czees/a-re/a 
Cees/a-re/um 
Ce-sa/re-us, adj. 
Ce-sa/ri-o 
Czes/a-ro-bri/ga, 
For. Py. 
Ces/a-ro-du/num 
Cees/a-rom/a-gus 
Cze-se/na 
Cx/si-a, 10 
Cee/si-us, 10 
Cxe/so 
Cze-so/ni-a 
Ces/o-ni/nus 
Cees/u-le/nus 
Ceet/o-brix, S. W, 
Cee/yx 
Ca-ga/co 
Ca/i-a (ka/ya) 
Ca/i-ci/nus 
Ca-i/cus 
Ca/i-e’/ta 
Ca/i-phas, C. 
Ca/i-us (ka/yus) 
Cal/a-ber 
Ca-la/bri-a 
Cal/a-des, 6, K. 
CalV/a-gu/ris ‘ 
Cal/a-gur’ri-ta/ni 
Cal/a-is 
Cal/a-mis, Py. 
Cal/a-mi’tes, 6 
Ca-lam/o-drus 
Cal/a-mos 
Ca-la/nus, 
K. Pw. L. M,C. 
Cal/a-nus, S. Py. 
Cal/a-ris 
Ca-la/rus, C. 


Cal/a-tes, 6, K, 
Cal/a-tha’/na, — 
Py. Sa 
Cal/a-thi/ne, Pw. 
Cal/a-thi/ni 
Cal/a-thu’/sa 
Ca-la/ti-a, 10 
Cal/au-re’/a, and 
Cal/au-ri’a 
Ca-lau/ri-a 
Ca-la/vi-us, S. W. 
Cal-ca/gus, HW, 
Cal-de/ne 
Ca/le 
Ca-led/o-neg, 6 
Cal/e-do/ni-a 
Ca-le/la 
Ca-len/tum 
Ca-le/num 
Ca-le/nus 
Ca-le/rus 
Ca/les, 6 
Cal/eti 
Ca-le/tor 
Ca/li-ad’/ne 
Ca/‘li-an/de 
Cal/i-cee/ni 
Ca-lid/i-us, 9. W. 
Ca-lig/u-la 
Ca-li/nus 
Cal/i-pus, A. Fr, 
Cal-les/cehrus 
Cal-la/i-ci 
Cal/la-te’bus 
Cal-la/tis 
Cal/le-as 
Cal-le/nus 
Cal-li/a-deg, 6 
Cal/li-a-ni/ra 
Cal-li/a-rus 
Cal/li-as, Py. S. W. 
Cal-lib/i-us 
Cal-lib/ro-tus 
Cal/li-ce/rus 
Cal-lieh/o-rum 
Cal/li-cles, 6 
CalJi-co-lo’/na 
Cal-lic/o-on 
Cal/li-cra-te’a 
Cal-lic/ra-teg, 6 
Cal/li-crat/i-das 
Cal-lie/u-la 
Cal/li-dam/a-tes, C. 
Cal-li/deg, 6 
Cal-lid/i-us, S. W. 
Cal/li-do’ra 
Callid/ro-mus 
Cal-li/e-na 
Cal-li/e-tes, 6 
Cal-lig/e-nes, 6 
Cal/li-ge-ni’a 
Cal/li-ge’tus 
Cal/li-gi’/ton 
Cal/li-gi/tus 
Cal/lig-no/tus 
Cal-lim/a-chus 
Cal-lim/bro-tus 
Cal/li-me/des, 6 
Cal-lim/e-don 
Cal/li-me’lus 
Cal-lim/e-neg, 6 
Calli-ni’cum 
Cal/li-ni’cus 
Cal-li/nus 
Cal/li-o-do/rus, C. 
Cal-li/o-pe 
Cal/li-o-pe’a 
Cal/li-pa-ti/ra 
Cal/li-pha-i/a 
Cal-liph/a-neg, 6 
Cal/li-phon 
Cal-lip/i-dee 
Cal-lip/i-deg, 6 
Cal-lip/o-lis 
Cal/li-py’gis 
Cal-lir/ho-e 
Cal/lis-tag’o-ras 
Cal-lis/te 
Cal/lis-ti’a 
Cal-lis/the-nes, 
Cal-lis/to 
Cal/lis-tom/a-chus, 
Pw, 
Cal-lis/to-ni’ce, Pe, 
Cal-lis/to-ni’cus 
Cal-lis/tra-tus 
Cal-lit’e-les, 6 
Cal/li-the’ra 
Cal-lith/o-e 
Cal-lit/ro-pe 
Cal-lix/e-na 
Cal-lix/e-nus 
Cal/lo-ni’tis 
Cal/o-cee/rus 
Ca/lor 
Ca-loth/e-tus 
Cal’/pe-tus, C. 
Cal-pur/ni-a 
Cal-pur/ni-us 
Cal/n-co/nes, 6 


Ca-lu/cu-la 
Cal/u-sid/i-us, S.W. 
Cal-ve/na 

Cal/vi-a, S. W. 
Cal-vi/na 
Cal-vi/nus 


Cal-vis/i-us,10, S.W. 


Cal/y-be 
Cal/y-bi/ta 
Cal/y-cad/nus 
Cal/y-ce 
Ca-lyd/na 
Cal/y-don 
Cal/y-do/nis 
Cal/y-do/ni-us 
Ca-lym/ne 
Ca-lyn/da 
Ca-lyp/so 
Cam/a-lo-du/num 
Cam/a-ra/cum 
Cam/a-re’/ni 
Cam/a-ri/na, or 
Cam/a-ri/ne 
Cam/a-ri/num 
Cam/a-ri/tz 
Cam/a-tul/li-ci 
Cam/ba-de/ne 
Cam-bal/i-dus 
Cam-bau/les, 6 
Cam/bo-du/num 
Cam-bo/num,S. Py. 
Cam-bu/ni, For, Py. 
Cam-buw/ni-i 
Cam-bu/sis, K, 
Cam-by/lus 
Cam/by-se’/ne 
Cam-by’ses, 6 
Ca-me/na 
Ca-me/ni-a 
Cam/e-ra, C. W. 
Cam/e-ri/ni 
Cam/e-ri/num 
Cam/e-ri/nus 
Ca-mer’tes, 6 
Cam/e-ses, 6 
Ca-mi/cus 
Cam/i-cus, Py. M. 
Ca-mil/la 
Ca-mil/lee 
Camilli 
Ca-mil/lus 
Ca-mi/ro 
Ca-mi/rus, and 
Ca-mi/ra 
Ca-mis/sa-res, 6 
Cam/is-sa/reg, VW. 
Ca-moe/nee 
Cam-pa/ni-a 
Cam-pa/nus 
Cam-pas/pe 
Cam/pe-sus, C. 
Cam/po-du/num 
Cam-po/ni 
Cam/py-lus, Pw. 
Cam/u-lo-du/num 
Ca-mu/ni 
Ca/na 
Can/a-ce 
Can/a-che, Pw. W. 
Can/a-chus 
Ca/nze 
Ca-na/ri-a 
Ca-na/ri-i 
Can/a-tha 
Can/da-ce 
Can-da/on, Pw, 
Can/da-ri 
Can-da/vi-a 
Can-daw/leg, 6 
Can-di/o-ni 
Ca/neng 
Ca-neph/o-ri 
Ca-ne/thus 
Ca-nie/u-la 
Ca-nie/u-la/res, 6 
Ca-nid/i-a 
Ca-nid/i-us, S. W. 
Ca-nin/e-fa/tes, 6 
Ca-nin/i-us 
Ca/ni-us, S. W. 
Can-no/nus 
Ca-no/bus 
Ca-nop/i-cum 
Can/o-pi’te 
Ca-no/pus 
Can/ta-ber 
Can/ta-bras 
Can/ta-bri 
Can-ta/bri-a 
Can/tha-ra 
Can/tha-rol’e-thron 
Can/tha-rus 
Can-the/la 
Can/ti-um, 10 
Can/u-le/i-a (-le’/ya) 
Can/u-le/i-us 
(-le’yus) 
Ca-nv/si-um, 10 
Ca-pa/ne-us 
Cap/a-neus 


Ca-pel/la 
Ca-pe/na 
Ca-pe/nas 
Ca-pe/ni 
Ca/per 
Cap/e-tus 
Ca-pha/re-us 

Ca-pha/reus 
Ca-phe/ris 
Ca-phi/ra 
Ca-phis/o-do/rus 
Ca/phy-2 
Ca-pis/sa 
Cap/i-to 
Cap/i-to-li’nus 
Cap/i-to/li-um 
Ca-pit/u-lum 
Cap/o-ri 
Ca-po/teg, 6 
Cap-pad/o-cesg, 6 
Cap/pa-do/ci-a, 10 
Cap/pa-dox 
Ca-pra/ri-a 
Ca/pre-@ 
Cap/ri-cor’nus 
Ca-prip/e-desg, 6, pl. 
Cap/ro-ti/na 
Ca/prus 
Cap/u-a 
Ca/pys 
Car/a-cal/la 
Car/a-ca/tes, 6 
Ca-rac/ta-cus 
Car/a-lis 
Car/a-ma/lus, or 

Car/a-mal’lus 
Ca-ram/bis 
Car/a-ni'tis 
Ca-ran/to-nus 
Ca-ra/nus, 

K. Pe. Pw. Py. 
Car/a-nus, 
M. C.L. W. 

Ca-rau/si-us, 10, 


Car-bo/neg, 6 
Car/bu-la 
Car-ehe/don 
Car/ci-ni/teg, 6 
Car/ci-ni‘tis 
Car/ci-nus 
Car/da-ces, 6 
Car/da-me/ne 
Car/da-mi/ne 
Car-dam/y-le 
Car/de-a 
Car-de/sis 
Car-de/sus 
Car/di-a, Py. S. 
Car/du-e, C. 
Car-du/chi 
Car-dy/tus, C. 
Car/e-cles, 6 
Ca-re/ne 
Car/e-ni’tis 
Ca/re-o’tis 
Ca/reg, 6 
Car/e-sa 
Car’e-se/ne 
Ca-re/sus 
Ca/ri-a 
Ca-ril/la 
Ca-ri/na 
Ca-ri/nee 
Ca-ri/nus 
Ca-ri/on, C. 
Ca-ris/cus 
Car-ma/na 
Car-ma/ni 
Car-man/i-des, 6 
Car/ma-ni/te 
Car-ma/nor, S. Py. 
Car-me/lus 
Car-men/ta, and 
Car-men/tis 
Car/men-ta/leg, 6 
Car/men-ta/lis 
Car-mi/o-ne 
Car/ne-a, a goddess. 
Car-ne/a-des, 6 
Car-ne/i-a, or 
Car-ni/a, or 
Car-ne/a 
Car-ne/us 
Car/no-neg, 6, @ 
Sestival. 
Car-nu/i 
Car-nu/tes, 6 
Ca-rop/o-lis 
Cayr/os-ce’pi 
Car/pa-si/a 
Car/pa-thus 
Car-pe/i-a (-pe/ya) 
Car-pi/a 
Car/po-do/rus 
Car-poph/o-ra 
Car-poph/o-rus 
Car-rho/tus 
Car-ri/nas 
Car-riv/ca 


Car-se/o-li 
Car/su-le 
Car-te/a 
Car’ta-re, C. 
Car-te/i-a (-te/ya) 
Car/te-nus 
Car/te-ron 
Car/te-rus 
Car-thae/a 
Car-thag/i-ni-en/seg 
Car-tha/go 
Car’tha-lo, Py. S. 
Car’ti-ni/cus, Pe. 
Ca-ru/ra 
Ca/rus 
Ca-ru/sa 
Car-vil/i-us, S. W. 
Ca/ry-@ 
Ca/ry-a’tes, 6 
Ca/ry-at/i-deg, 6, pl. 
Ca/ry-a’tis 
Ca-ry/o-nesg, 6 
Car/ys-te’us, adj. 
Ca-rys/ti-us, 10, adj. 
Ca-rys/tus 
Ca-sa/le, C. L. 
Cas-cel/li-us, S. W. 
Cas/i-li-na’teg, 6 
Cas/i-li/num 
Cas/i-na 
Ca-si/num 
Ca/si-o’tis 
Ca/si-us, 10 
Cas/me-na 
Cas/me-nee 
Cas-mil/la 
Cas-pe/ri-a 
Cas/pi-a/na 
Cas/pi-i 
Cas-pi/ra 
Cas-pi/ri 
Cas-pi/rus 
Cas/pi-um 
Cas/san-da/ne, 
enh 
Cas-san/der 
Cas-san/dra 
Cas/san-dre/a 
Cas/san-dri/a 
Cas/sa-ni/tee 


_ Cas/sa-no/rus 


Cas/si-a, 10 
Cas/si-e-pe/a, 10 
Cas/si-o-do/rus, 10 
Cas/si-o-pe/i, 10 
Cas-si/o-pe, or 
Cas/si-o-pe’a, 10 
Cas-siph/o-ne 
Cas-sip/o-lis 
Cas/si-ter/i-deg, 6 
Cas/si-us, 10 
Cas/si-ve-lau/nus 
Cas-so/pe 
Cas-so/tis 
Cas-tab/a-la 
Cas-ta/li-a, or 
Cas-ta/li-us Fons 
Cas/ta-lis 
Cas/ta-ne’/a 
Cas/tha-nee’a 
Cas/the-neg, 6 
Cas/ti-a-ni’ra 
Cas-to/lus 
Cas/to-res, 6, pl, 
Cas/tri-cus, C. 
Cas/tu-lo 
Cas-u-en/til-la/ni 
Cat/a-ba/neg, 6 
Cat/a-ba/ni 
Cat/a-be/ni 
Cat/a-ce-cau/me-ne 
Cat/a-ce-cau/me- 
ni/tes, 6 
Cat/a-clo’theg, 6 
Cat/a-du’/pa 
Cat/a-du’pi 
Cat/a-lau/ni 
Cat/a-li : 
Cat/a-mi/tus 
Cat/a-na 
Ca-ta/o-nes, 6 
Cat/a-o/ni-a 
Cat/ar-rhac’tes, 6 
Cat/a-ze'ti 
Cat/e-na/tes, 6 
Ca-thee/a 
Ca/ti-e/nus 
Cat/i-li‘na 
Ca-til/i-us, S. 7. 
Ca-til/li 
Ca-til/lus, o7 
Cat/i-lus 
Cat/ina 
Ca/ti-us, 10 
Ca/to 
Cat/o-bri’ga, 
for. Py. S. 
Ca/tre-us 
Ca/treus 
Cat-tu/za 


Cat-tu/zi 
Cat/u-li-a/na 
Ca-tul/lus 
Cat/u-lus 
Ca-tu/ri-ges, 6 
Cau/ca-sif/e-na 
Cau/ca-sus 
Ca-u/ci 
Cau/con 
Cau/co-ne/a, or 
Cau/co-nila 
Cau-co/nes, 6 
Cau-di/ni 
Cau/di-um 
Cau-lo/ni-a 
Cau/me-nus 
Cau/ni-i 
Cau/ni-us 
Cau/nus 
Cau/ros 
Cau/rus 
Cav/a-reg, 6 
Cavy/a-ril’/lus 
Cav/a-ri/nus, 8. WV. 
Ca/vi-i, S. W. 
Ca-y/ci, or 
€hau/ci 
Ca-ys/ter, or 
Ca-ys/trus 
Caz/e-ca 
Ce/a 
Ce/a-des, 6, Pw. W. 
Ce/ba 
Ceb/a-li’nus 
Ce/bes, 6 
Ce/bren 
Ce-bre/ne 
Ce-bre/ni-a, Sch. IV. 
Ce-bre/nis 
Ce-bri/o-nes, 6 
Ce/brus 
Cech/e-ne/i 
Ce-ci/des, 6 
Ce-cil/i-us 
Ce-ci/na 
Ce-cin/na 
Ce-cro/pi-a 
Ce-crop/i-dee 
Cec/ro-pis 
Ce/crops 
Cec/ry-pha-le’a 
Ce-cryph/a-los 
Cec/ry-phes, 6, Pw, 
Ce/dre-, or 
Ce-dre/e, or 
Ce-dri/ee 
Ce/dre-a’tis 
Ce-dri/se 
Ce-drop/o-lis 
Ce-dro/sis 
Ce-glu/sa 
Ce/i 
Cel/a-don 
Cel/a-do’/ne 
Cel/a-dus 
Ce-le/nxe 
Ce-lee/ne-us 
Cel/e-ni'teg, 6 
Ce-lx/no 
Ce-la/nus 
Cel-cxe/a 
Ce/le-z 
Ce/le-as 
Ce-le/i-a (-le/ya) 
Cel’e-la’tes, 6 
Ce-len/de-ris 
Ce-len/na 
Cel/en-thi/a 
Ce-len/tor 
Ce/ler 
Cel/e-res, 6 
CeVe-trum 
Ce/le-us 
Cel/e-ze/ne 
Cel/i-ne’on 
Cel/o-ne 
Ce-lo/neg, 6 
Cel-si/nus 
Cel'ti-ber 
Cel’ti-be/reg, 6 
Cel’ti-be’ri 
Cel’ti-ca 
Celti-ci 
Cel-tos/cy-thee 
Ce-lu/sa 
Ce/ma 
Cem/me-ne 
Cem/me-nus 
Cem-me/nus, Py, 
Cem/o-rus 
Cen/a-bum 
Ce-nee/um 
Ce-ne/us 
Cen/ehra-mis 
Cen-ehre/a, or 
Cen-chri/a 
Cen/ehre-z 
Cen-ehre/is 
Cen-chre/us, 07 
Cen-ehri/us 
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Cen/i-mag/ni 
Ce-ni/na 
Ce-ni/neg, 6, C. 
Cen/o-ma/ni 
Ce/non 
Cen-so/res, 6 
Cen/so-ri/nus 
Cen-tau/ra 
Cen-tau/ri 
Cen-tau/ro-ma/¢hi-a 
Cen-tau/rus 
Cen-tim/a-nus 
Cen/to-bri’ca, or 

Cen/to-bri’/ga 
Cen/to-reg, 6 
Cen-tor/i-pa, or 

Cen-tor/i-pxe 
Cen-tri/tes, 6 
Cen-tro/nes, 6 
Cen-tum/vi-ri 
Cen-tu/ri-a 
Cen-tu/ri-pa, 0” 

Cen-tu/ri-px 
Cen-tu/ri-pe 
Cen-tu/ri-pi/ni 
Ce/os 
Ceph/a-le 
Ceph/a-las, Pw. W. 
Ceph/a-le 
Ce-phal/len 
Ceph/al-le’nesg, 6 
Ceph/al-le/ni, C, 
Ceph/al-le’ni-a 
Ce-phal/le-ni’ta 
Ceph/a-lo, or 

Ceph/a-lon 
Ceph/a-le/dis, and 

Ceph/a-le’/di-um, 

DS ai 
Ceph/a-lot’o-mi 
Ceph/a-lus 
Ce-phe/is 
Ce-phe/nes, 6 
Ce/phe-us 

Ce/pheus 
Ce-phis/i-a, 10 
Ceph/i-si’a-deg, 6 
Ce-phi/so, Pw. 
Ce-phis/o-de’mus 
Ce-phis/o-deg, 6 
Ce-phis/o-do/ra 
Ce-phis/o-do/rus 
Ceph/i-sod’o-tus 
Ce-phis/o-phon 
Ce-phi’sus, or 

Ce-phis/sus 
Ce/phren 
Ce/pi-a/na, Py. 
Cep/i-des, 6 
Ce-ram/bus 
Cer/a-mi/cus 
Ce-ra/mi-um, 

Fac. W. 
Cer/a-mus 
Ce/ras 
Cer/a-sus 
Ce-ra/tus 
Ce-rau/ni-a 
Ce-rau/ni-i 
Ce-rau/no-bo/li-a 
Ce-rau/nus 
Cer/ba-lus 
Cer-be/ri-on 
Cer/be-rus 
Cer/ca-phus 
Cer/ca-so/ra 
Cer/ca-so/rum 

Cer-cas/o-rum, 

Fac. 
Cer/ca-so/rus 
Cer-ce/is 
Cer-ces/teg, 6 
Cer/ce-tz 
Cer-ce’te-us 
Cer/ci-das, Py. S. 
Cer-ci/na, or 

Cer-cin/na 
Cer/ci-ni’tis 
Cer-cin/i-um 
Cer/cin-ni’tis 
Cer-ci/nus 
Cer-ci/tze 
Cer/ci-us, 10 
Cer/co-las 
Cer-co/pe 
Cer-co/pes, 6 
Cer-cu/se-ra 
Cer/cy-on 
Cer-cy/ra 
Cer/di-ci-a’teg, 6 
Cer-do/us 
Cer-dyl/i-um, 

S. W. 
Ce/re-a/li-a 
Ce/re-a/lis 
Ce/re-a-ti/ni 
Ce/reg, 6 
Ce-res/sus 
Cer/e-tz 
Ce-re/tes, 6, C. 
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Ce/re-us 

Ce/reus 
Ce/ri-a’lis 
Ce-ril/li 
Ce-rin/thus 
Cer/i-tes, 6 
Cer/ma-lus 
Ce/ron 
Ce-ro/neg, 6 
Ce-ros/sus 
Ce-ro/sus 
Cer/re-ta/ni 
Cer/so-blep/tes, 6 
Cer’ti-ma, Py. W. 
Cer-to/ni-um, S. 7. 
Cer-to/nus 
Ce-ry’ces, 6 
Cer/y-ce’um 
Cer/y-ne/a 
Cer/y-ni’tes, 6 
Ue-sel/li-us, S. IF. 
Ces/se-ro 
Ces-tri/na 
Ces-tri/nus 
Cet/azi/ni 
Ce-te/i 
Ce-te/us, a river. 
Ce/te-us, @ man, 
Ce-the’/gus 
Ce’ti-us, 10, 

For. S. W. 
Ce/to 
Ce/us 
Ceu-tro/nes, 6 
Ce/yx 
Chab/a-la 
tha-be/ris 
€ha-be/rus 
ha/bes, 6 
€ha-bo/ra 
€ha-bo/ras 
€ha/bre-as 
Cha/bri-a, K. W. 
€ha/bri-as 
€ha-dis/i-a, 10 
€had/ra-mo-ti’te 
€Che-di/ni 
€Che/re-a 
Chee/re-as 
Cher/e-bu/lus 
€her/e-cla 
€heer/e-cles, 6 
Cheer/e-cli’des, 6 
ther/e-de/mus 
Chee-rem/e-nes, 6 
€he-re/mon 
€he-rem/o-ni-a/nus 
€hee-re/nus 
€heer/e-phon 
Cher’e-ti/mus 
€he-rigé/e-nes, 6 
€he-rim/e-nes, 6 
Chee-rip/pus 
€he/ro 
Cher/o-las 
€her/o-ne/a 
€ha-le/i 
€ha-le/um 
€hal-cx/a 
€hal-ce/a 
€hal-ce/don 
hal/ce-do/ni-a 
€hal-ced/o-nis 
€hal-cen/te-rus 
€hal/ce-7i’tis 
Chal-ce’tis 
Chal-cet/o-re3, 6 
€hal/ci-de’ne 
€hal/ci-den’ses, 6 
€hal-cid/e-us 
€hal-cid/i-ce 
hal-cid/i-cus 
Chal-ci/nus 
Chal/ci-ce’cus 
€hal-ci/o-pe 
€hal-ci/tis 
€hal-co/don 
€hal-cos/the-neg, 6 
Chal-dx/a 
Chal-de/i 
€ha/le-as 
€ha-les/tra 
€ha-le/sus 
€hal/e-tos, C. 
€ha-le/um 
Chal/i-ni’tis 
hal/o-ni’tee 
Chal/o-ni’tis 
€ha-lu/sus 
Chal/ta-pi’tis 
Chal’y-bes, 6 
€hal/y-bon, Py. W. 
Chal/y-bo-ni’tis 
Cha/lybs 
Cha-me/le-on 
©ham/a-ne’/ne 
€ha-ma/vi 
€Chan/a-ni’tis 
€han-dox/e-nus 
€ha/on 
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Cha/o-nes, 6 
Cha-o/ni-a 
Cha/o-nis 
Cha/os 
har/a-ce/ne 
€har/a-ce/ni 
€har/ac-mo/ba 
€har/a-co/ma 
har/a-co-me/tes, 6 
Char/a-dra, For. W. 
€ha-ra/dra, 
Py. M. For. 
Char/a-dros 
€ha-ra/drus, 
Py. W. M. 
€har/a-drus, 
For. K. 
€ha/rax 
€ha-rax/us 
€ha/res, 6, 
€ha-rig/e-nus 
€har/i-cle/a 
Char/i-cles, 6, S. 7. 
Char/i-cli’des, 6 
Char/i-clo 
€har/i-da/mus 
Char/i-de/mus 
€ha-rig/e-neg, 6 
€har/i-la/us, and 
€ha-ril/lus 
€ha-rim/e-neg, 6 
€ha-ri/nus 
€ha/ri-om/e-rus 
Char/i-phe/mus 
€ha/ris 
€ha-ris/i-a, 10 
€ha-ris/i-us, 10 
€ha-ris/the-nes, 6 
Char/i-tes, 6 


€har/i-ton, Py.C.W. 


€ha-rix/e-na 
ha-rix/e-nus 
€har/ma-das, S. IV. 
har-ma/das, 
K. Py. 
€har/mi-deg, 6 
Char-mi/nus 
Char-mi/o-ne 
Char/mo-thas 
€har-ni/des, 6 
Cha-ree/a-de3, 6, 

Py. S. 
€ha/ron 
€ha-ron/das 
€har/o-ne/um, or 

Char/o-ni/um 
€ha-ro/ne-us 
€har/o-pe 
€har/o-pe/a 
Char/o-pi/na 
Char/o-pi/nus 
€ha/rops, and 

€har/o-peg, 6 
€har/o-pus 
€har-te/ris 
€har/to-dras 
€ha-ru/des, 6 
€ha-ryb/dis 
€has/co-bu/ceg, 6 
Chas/u-a/ri 
€ha-te/ni 
Chat/ra-mis, C. 
€hat/ra-mo/te 
€hat/ra-mo-ti’te 
€hat/ra-mo-ti’tis 
Chat-te/ni 
€hau/bi, and 

€hau/ci 

€ha-u/ci 
€havy/o-neg, 6 
Cha-y/ci 
€ha-ze/ne 
Che/lee 
€he-li/don, 

Pw. Pe. K. Fac. 

€hel/i-don, Py. S. 
€hel/i-do/ni-z 
€hel/i-do/nis 
€he-lo/ne 
€hel/o-ni’tis 
€hel/o-noph/a-gi 
€hel’/y-do/re-a 
€he/neze 
€he/ne-as 
€he/ops 
€her’/se-as 
€her-sid/a-mas 
€her’si-phron 
her/so-ne’sus, or 

€her/ro-ne/sus 
€he-rus/ci 
€hes/i-nus, 

Py. S. For. 
€hi-a/ni 
€hil/e-us 
€hil/i-ar’chus 
€hil/i-us 
€hil-let/o-chus 
€Chi/lo 
Chi-lo/nis 


Chi-me/ra 
Chi-mee/re-us 
Chim/a-rus 
€him/e-ra 
Chi-me/ri-um 
€hi-na/se-as 
€hin-de/ni 
€hi-o%/e-nes, 6 
€hi-om/a-ra, WW. 
€hi/o-ma/ra, S, 
€hi/o-ne 
Chi-on/i-des, 6 
€hi/o-nis 
Chi/os 
€hi-ris/o-phus 
€hi-rod/a-mas 
Chi/ron 
€hi-ro/nis 
Chi-ros/o-phus 
€hi-to/ne 
Chlze/ne-as 
€hlo/e 
€hlo/re-us 
€hlo/reus 
€hlo/ris 
€hlo/rus 
€ho-a/ni 
€ho/a-re/ne 
€ho-as/pes, 6 
€ho-a/tre, Fac, 
Cher/a-des, 6 
Choe/re-aze 
Cher/i-lus 
Chol-li/dee 
€hol/o-be-te/ne 
€hol/o-e 
€Chol/o-gi 
€hol/on-ti’ehus 
Chol/o-ti-chi/tz 
€ho-lu/a 
€hom/a-ri 
Chon/e-tes, a river. 
€ho-ne’tes, an in- 
habitant of Cho- 
Ne. 
€ho-nu/phis 
€ho-ras/mi-i 
Cho-re/gis 
€ho-re/ne 
Chor/e-nu/se 
€ho/ri-e’nes,'6 
€hor/o-cles, 6 
Cho-ree/bus 
€hor/o-mi-thre’/ne 
Chor/o-ne 
€hor/o-ni/eus 
Chor/se-us 
Chor-ze/ne 
€hos/ro-eg, 6 
Chre/mes, 6 
Chrem/e-tes, 6 
€hrem/y-lus 
Chres/ti-na, Pw, 
€hres/to-de/mus 
Chris/to-do/rus 
€hris-toph/o-rus 
€hris-top/o-lis 
€hro/mi-a, W. 
€hro-mi/a, Py. 
€hro/mis 
€hro/mi-us 
Chro/ni-us 
€hro/nos 
€hry/sa 
Chry-sag/o-ras 
hry-sam/pe-lus 
Chry-san/tas 
€hry-san/this 
Chry-sa/or 
€hrys/a-or, C. 
€hry-sa/o-ras 
€hrys/a-o/re-um, 
Pe. 
Chrys/a-o-re/um, 
Pw. 
€hrys/a-o/re-us 
€hry-sa/o-reus 
€hry-sa/o-ris 
€hry/sas 
€hry-sas/pi-des, 6 
€hry/se 
€hry-se/is 
€hry-ser/mus 
€hrys/e-ros 
€hry’ses, 6 
€hrys/e-us 
€hry/seus 
€hry-sip/pe 
€hrys/ip-pe’i, fol- 
lowers of Chry- 
sippus. 
€hry-sip/pe-i, in- 
habitants of 
Chrysippa. 
€hry-sip’pus 
€hry/sis 


€hrys/o-ehir 
€hry-sog/e-nes, 6 
€hrys/o-ge-ni/a 
hry-sog/o-ne 
Chry-sog/o-nus 
€hrys/o-la/us, Pw. 
€hrys/o-lo’ras 
€hry-son/o-e 
hrys/o-po-le’a 
hry-sop/o-lis 
€hry-sor/o-as 
€hry-sor/rho-as 
€hry-sos’the-neg, 6 
€hry-sos/to-nus 
€hry-soth/e-mis 
€htho/ni-a, 14 
€htho/ni-us, 14 
€hthon/o-phy’le, 14 
€hu-du/ca 
Ci/a-gi/si 
Ci-a/ni | 
Cib/a-le 
Cib/a-lis 
Cib-de/li 
Cib/e-as 
Ci-bil/i-ta/ni 
Ci-bo/tus 
Cib/y-ra 
Cib/y-ra/tee 
Cig/e-r0 
Cic/o-neg, 6 
Ci-cu/ta 
Ci¢/y-ne’thus 
Cil/bi-a/ni 
Ci-le/ni 
Cil/i-ces, 6 
Ci-lic/i-a, 10 
Ci/lix 
Cil/le-us 
Cil/ni-us 
Ci/lo 
Cim/bri-cus 
Cim/e-tra 
Cim/i-nus 
Cim/me-ri 
Cim-me/ri-i 
Cim/me-ris 
Cim/me-rus 
Cim-me/ri-um 
Ci-mo/lis 
Ci-mo/lus 
Ci/mon 
Cin/a-don, Py. S. 
Cin/2-dop/o-lis 
Ci-nee/thon 
Cin/a-ra 
Ci-nar/a-das 
Cin/ci-a, 10 
Cin/cin-na/tus 
Cin-ci/o-lus 
Cin/ci-us, 10 
Cin/e-as 
Ci-ne/si-as, 10, 9. W. 
Cin-get/o-rix 
Cin/gu-la/ni 
Cin/gu-lum 
Ci-nith/ii, Fac. W. 
Cin/na-mus 
Cin/ni-a/na, Py. 
Ci-no/lis 
Cinx/i-a, Fac. W. 
Ci/nyps, and 
Cin’y-phus, 
Sch. S. 
Cin/y-ras 
Cin/y-ri’a 
Ci-pe/rus, C. 
Cir/cee-i’tee 
Cir-cee/um 
Cir-cen/ses Lu/di 
Cir-ce/i-i (-se’yi) 
Cir/ci-us, 10 
Ci/ris 
Cir/o-a/das, Pw. 
Cir-ra/dee 
Cis/al-pi/na 
Cis/a-mus 
Cis-se/is 
Cis/se-us 
Cis/seus 
Cis/si-a, 10, Sch. S. 
Cis/si-das, S. 
Cis/so-es/sa 
Cis-su/sa 
Cis-the/ne 
Cis/to-bo/ci 
Ci-the/ron 
Cith/a-ris’ta 
Ci-the/las 
Cith/e-ron, Sch. C. 
Ci-the/rus 
Jit/i-e/i, 10 
Cit/i-um, 10 
Ci/us 
Civ/i-ca 
Ci-vi/lis 


€hrys/o-as’/pi-deg, 6 Cla/a-me’tis 


€hrys/o-ceph’a-lus 
Shry-so¢/e-ras 
Chry-so¢/e-ros 


Cla/de-us 
Cla/nis 
Cla/ni-us 
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Cla-ra/nus, C. 
Cla/re-o' te 
Cla/re-o’tis 
Cla/rus, or Cla/ros 
Clas-tid/i-um, 
Sch. S. 
Clau/di-a 
Clau/di-ze A/quee 
Clau/di-a/nus 
Clau/di-op/o-lis 
Clau/di-op/o-li-ta/ni 
Clau/di-us 
Clau-sam/e-nus 
Clau/sus 
Clav/i-ger 
Cla-zom/e-nee 
Cle-cen/e-te 
Cle-een/e-tus 
Cle-2/nis 
Cle-zr/e-ta, C. 
Cle-ag/o-ras 
Cle-an/der 
Cle-an/dri-das, 
Py. W. 
Cle-an/thes, 6 
Cle-ar/ehus 
Cle-ar/e-tus 
Cle-ar/i-das, Py. S. 
Cle-e/a, or Cle-i/a 
Cle-em/po-rus 
Cle/meng 
Cle/o 
Cle/o-bis 
Cle/o-bee/a 
Cle/o-bu/la 
Cle-ob/u-li/na 
Cle/o-bu/lus 
Cle/o-cha 
Cle-oeh/a-reg, 6 
Cle/o-eha-ri’a 
Cle/o-ehus 
Cle-oc/ri-tus 
Cle/o-de/us 
Cle/o-da/mus 
Cle/o-de/mus 
Cle/o-do/ra 
Cle/o-do/rus 
Cle/o-dox’a 
Cle-ce/tas 
Cle-08/e-neg, 6 
Cle/o-la _ 
Cle/o-las 
Cle/o-la/us 
Cle-om/a-ehus 
Cle/o-man/tis 
Cle-om/bro-tus 
Cle/o-me/de 
Cle/o-me/deg, 6 
Cle-om/e-don 
Cle/o-me’lus 
Cle-om/e-neg, 6 
Cle/on 
Cle-o/nze 
Cle-o/ne 
Cle-o/nes, 6 
Cle/o-ni’ca 
Cle/o-ni/cus 
Cle-o/nis 
Cle-on/nis 
Cle-on/o-e 
Cle-o/nus 
Cle-on/y-mus 
Cle/o-pas 
Cle-op/a-ter 
Cle-op/a-tra, Pw. K. 
M.Py) Co Er. 
Jle/o-pa/tra, F. 
This is the ac- 
cepted English 
pronunciation, 
Cle/o-pa-tre/um 
Cle-op/a-tris 
Cle/o-phan/tus 
Cle-oph/i-le 
Cle/o-phis, A. 
Cle/o-phon 
Cle/o-phron 
Cle/o-pom’/pus 
Cle/op-tol’/e-mus 
Cle/o-ra 
Cle-os/the-neg, 6 
Cle-os/tra-tus 
Cle-ot/e-les, 6 
Cle/o-ti/mus 
Cle-ox/e-nus 
Clep/sy-dra 
Cle/ri 
Cles/i-deg, 6 
Cle/ta . 
Clet/a-be/ni 
Clib/a-nus 
Cli-de/mus 
Clid/i-cus 
Clig/e-neg, 6 
Cli/max 
Cli-me/deg, 6 
Cli-nag/o-ras 
Cli-nar/e-te 
Cli-ni/a-deg, 6 
Clin/i-as, K, W. 


Clinom/a-chus 
Cli/nus 
Cli/o 
Cli-oph/o-rus 
Cli-id/i-ce, Pw. 
Clis/i-the’/ra 
Clis/o-bra 
Clis/o-phus 
Clis/the-nes, 6 
Cli/te 
Cli-tag/o-ra 
Cli-tag’o-rus 
Cli-tar/ehus 
Cli/te 
Clit/e-les, 6 
Cli-ter/ni-a, Sch. S. 
Slit/o-de/mus 
Cli-tém/a-chus 
Cli-ton/y-mus 
Clit/o-phon 
Cli/tor 
Cli-to/ri-um 
Cli-tos/the-neg, 6 
Cli-ttum/nus 
Cli/tus 
Clo-a/ca 
Clo/a-ci/na 
Clo/di-a 
Clo/di-us 
Clo-do/neg, 6 
Clee/li-a 
Cle/li-us 
Clo/nas 
Clo/ni-us 
Clo/tho 
Clu/a-ci/na 
Clu-en/ti-us, 10 
Clu/pe-a 
Clu-si/ni 
Clu-si/o-lum, K. WW. 
Clu/si-um, 10 
Clu/si-us, 10 
Clu/vi-a 
Clym/e-ne 
Clym/e-ne/i-deg, 6 
Clym/e-nus 
Cly-son/y-mus, 
Py. W. 
Clyt/em-nes/tra 
Clyt/i-e, 10 
Clyt/i-us, 10 
Clyt/o-do/ra 
Clyt/o-me/des, 6 
Clyt/o-ne/us 
Cly-tos/the-nesg, 6 
Cly’tus 
Cnac/a-lus, 14, 
LOGS: 
Cna/ce-a’tis, 14 
Cna/ge-us, 14 
Cna/geus, 14 
Cna/gi-a, 14 
Cne-mi/deg, 14 
Cne/mus, 14 
Cne/us, or 
Cne/us, 14 
Cnid/i-a, 14 
Cni/dus, 14 
Cnis/o-zo/mus, 14 
Cne-thid/e-us, 14 
Cno/pus, 14 
Cnos’/si-a, 14 
Cno/sus, 14 
Co/a-ma/ni 
Co-as/trae, and 
Co-a/tree 
Co-bre/nee 
Coc/a-lus 
Coc-ce/i-us 
(-se/yus) 
Co/cles, 6 
Coc’li-tes, 6 
Co-cy/tus 
Co-da/ni 
Co-da/nus 
Cod/o-man/’/nus 
Cod/ro-me/ne 
Co-drop/o-lis 
Co/drus 
Coe-cil/i-us 
Ceec/o-a 
Ce-e/is 
Cele 
Cele 
Ceel/e-ri/ni 
Ceel/e-syr’i-a, and 
Ceel/o-syr/i-a 
Cee-le/te 
Cee/li-o-bri/ga, For, 
Ce/li-us 
Ce/lus 
Cee/nus 
Coe/o-ge-ni’a 
Coeer/a-nus 
Co/es, 6 
Cees/y-ra 
Coe/us 
Co/gsee-0/num 
Cog/i-du/nus, W. 
Co/hors 


Col/a-ce’a, or 
Col/a-ci’a 
Col/a-con’/y-mus 
Col/a-co-phor/o- 
clei/deg, 6 
Co-le/nis 
Co-le/nus 
Co-lan/co-rum 
Col/a-pi-a/ni 
Col/a-pis 
Co-lax’es, 6 
Col-che/is 
Col-ehin/i-um 
Co-len/da 
Co-li/a-cum 
Col/i-ci 
Col-la/ti-a, 10 
Colla-ti/nus 
Col-li/na 
Col-lo/desg, 6 
Col/o-bi 
Col/o-e 
Co-lo/nee 
Co-lo/ne 
Co-lo/ni-a 
Co-lo/nis 
Co-lo/nos 
Co-lo/nus 
Col/o-pe/na 
Col/o-phon 
Col/o-si-me’os 
Co-los/se 
Co-los/se-ros 
Co-los/sus 
Co-lo/tes, 6 
Co-lo’tis 
Col-pu/sa 
Col-the/ne 
Col/u-bra/ri-a 
Co-lum/ba 
Col/u-mel/la 
Co-lum/ne Her/cu- 
lis 
Co-lu/rus 
Co-lu/thus 
Co-lyt/tus 
Com/a-ci/na 
Com/a-&e/ne 
Com/a-ge/ni 
Co-ma/na 
Co-ma/ni ; 
Com/a-ri 
Co-ma/ta 
Co-ma/tas 
Com/ba-bus 
Com-bre/a 
Co-me/dz 
Co-me/on 
Co-me’tes, 6 
Com/i-se/ne 
Co-mit/i-a, 10 
Com/ma-ge’/ne 
Com/ma-&e/nus 
Com/mo-dus 
Co/mon 
Com-pa/se-us 
Com/pi-ta’les, 6 
Com/pi-ta/li-a 
Com-plu/tum 
Co/mum 
Co/mus 
Con/ca-ni 
Con-che/a 
Con-col/e-rus 
Con-cor/di-a 
Con-da/te 
Con/di-vie/num 
Con/do-eha’tes, 6 
Con-dru/si 
Con-dyl/e-a 
Con/dy-li’tis 
Co/ne 
Con/ge-dus 
Con-ge/dus, 
C. L. M. 
Co-ni/a-ci, Py. W. 
Co/ni-i 
Con/im-bri’ca 
Co/ni-op/o-lis 
Co-nis/ci 
Con/ni-das, Py. 
Co/non 
Co-no/pe 
Con/o-pe/um 
Co-no/pe-um 
Con-sen/tes, 6 
Con-sen/ti-a, 10 
Con/si-li/num 
Con-stan/ti-a, 10 
Con/stan-ti’a, @ city. 
Con/stan-ti/na 
Con-stan/ti-nop/o- 
lis . 
Con/stan-ti/nus 
Con/su-a-ne’tes, 6 
Con/su-a-ra/ni 
Con/su-leg, 6 
Con/ta-des’dus 
Con/to-po-ri’a 
Con/ve-nz 


Cofon | f 
Co/os 
Co/pe % 
Cop/a-is, Fac. C. L. 

o-pa/is, K.MFe. 
Co/pe-us 


Co-phee/us 


Co/phas 
Co/pi-a 
Co-pil/lus 
Co-po/ni-us, S. WW. 
Co/pre-us 
Co/preus 
Cop-ti/tes, 6 
Co/ra 
Cor/a-ce’si-um, 10, 
Sch. W. 
Cor/a-co/deg, 6 
Cor/a-con-ne’sus 
Co-ral/e-te, C. W. 
Co-ral/li Z 
Co-ra/ni 
Co/ras 
Co/rax 
Co-rax/i 
Cor/be-us 
Cor/bu-lo 
Cor/co-ba 
Cor/co-ras 
Cor-cy/ra 
Cor/cy-ra, 
nus. 
Cor/du-ba 
Cor/du-e’/ne, or 
Cor/du-e/na 
Cor/du-e/ni- 
Cor-dy/la 
Co/re 
Co/re-2 . 
Co-re/sa 
Co-res/sus 
Cor’e-sus, @ priest, 
Co-re/sus 
Cor/e-thon 
Co-re/tus 
Cor-fin/i-am 
Co/ri-a, Minerva. 
Co-ri/a, a festival, 
Cor/i-cee 
Co-rin/e-a 
Co-rin/i-um, Sch. 
Co-rin/na 
Co-rin/nus 
Co-rin/thus 
Co/ri-o-la/nus 
Co-ri/o-li 
Co/ri-ol/la 
Cor/ma-sa 
Cor-ne‘li-a 
Cor-ne/li-i 
Cor-nie/u-lum 
Cor/ni-fic’i-us, 10 
Cor/ni-ger 
Cor-nu/tus 
Co-ree/bus 
Co-ro/na 
Cor/o-ne/a, or 
Cor/o-ni/a 
Co-ro/ne-us 
Co-ro/neus 
Cor/o-ni/des, 6 
Co-ro/nis 
Co-ron‘ta 
Co-ro/nus 
Co-ro/pe, and 
Cor/o-pe 
Cor-se/a, or 
Cor-si/a 
Cor/se-ee 
Cor/si-ca 
Cor-so/te 
Cor’ti-ca’ta, 
Cor-to/na 
Cor/un-ca/ni-us 
Co/rus 
Cor-vi/nus 
Cor/y-ban’tes, 6 
Cor/y-bas 
Cor/y-ce/on 
Co-ryc/i-a, 10 
Co-ry¢/i-deg, 6 
Co-ryc/i-us, 10 
Cor/y-cus 
Co-ry/cus 
Cor/y-don 
Cor’y-le/nus 
Cor/y-le’um 
Co-rym/bi-fer 
Cor/y-na, K. W. 
Co-ry/na, Py, 
Cor/y-ne’teg, 6 
Cor/y-phas 
Cor/y-pha’si-um, 10 
Cor/y-phe 
Cor/y-thus 
Co/sa 
Co/se 
Co-sa/num 
Cos-co/ni-us, S. W. 
Co-se/nus 


Avie- 


Co-sin/gas 
Cos-sx/a 
Cos-sxe/i 
Cos-su/ti-a’/nus, 10 
Cos-su/ti-i, 10, 
Cos-sy’ra 
Cos/to-bo/ci 
Co-sy/ra 
Co/tes, 07 Cot/tes, 6 
Co/thon 
Co-tho/ne-a 
Coth/o-ne’a, K. 
Co/ti-a-e’um, 10 
Cot/i-nu’sa 
Cot/i-so 
Co-to/nis 
Cot/ti- 
Co/ty-a-i/on, 
Co/ty-a-i/um, or 
Co/ty-a-e’um 
Co/ty-e/um 
Co-tyl/i-us, S. W. 
Co/ty-o/ra . 
Co/ty-o/rus 
Co/tys 
Co-tyt/to 
Cra/gus 
Cram-bu/sa 
Cram-bu’tis 
Cran/a-e, Py. C. 
Crane/i 
Cran/a-i 
Cran/a-os 
Cran/a-us 
Cra/ne 
Cra-ne/a, or 
Cra-ni/a 
Cra-ne/um, or 
Cranium 
Cra/ni-i 
Cra/non 
Crap/a-thus 
Cras/pe-di’tes, 6 
Cras/si-pes, 6 
Cras-sit/i-us, 10 
Cras/ti-nus 
Cra-te/is 
Cra-tem/e-nes, 6 
Cra/te-as 
Cra/ter 
Crat/e-ri/a, or 
Crat/e-re/a 
Crat/e-rus 
Cra/teg, 6 
Cra-tes/i-cle’a 
Crat/e-sil/o-ehus 
Crat/e-sip’o-lis 
Crat/e-sip’pi-das, 
me We 
Cra-teu/as 
Cra/this 
Crat/i-das 
Cra-ti/nus 
Cra-tip/pus 
Cra-tis/the-neg, 6 
Cra-tis/to-lus 
Crat/is-tot’e-les, 6 
Cra-tu/sa 
Crat/y-lus 
Crau/bis 
Crem/e-ra 
OCrem/my-on 
Cre-mo/na 
Cre-mu‘ti-us, 10 
Cre/my-on, C. 
Cre-na/cus, C. 
Cre/on 
Cre-o/neg, 6, For. 
Cre/on-ti’a-deg, 6 
Cre-oph/i-lus 
Cre/o-phy’lus 
Cre/o-po/lus 
Creph/a-ge-ne’tus 
Cres/cen-ti/na 
Cres/i-las, Sm. Py. 
Cre/si-us, 10, S. W. 
Cres-phon/tes, 6 
Cres-to/ne 
Cres-to/nes, 6 
Cre/sus 
Cre/ta 
Cre/tz-us 
Cre/te 
Cre/te-a 
Cre/tes, 6 
Cre/te-us 
Cre/teus 


PRONUNCIATION 


Crew/sis 
Cri/a-sus, Pw. W. 
Cri-mi/sus 
Cri-nag/o-ras 
Cri-nip/pus 
Cri/nis 
Cri-ni/sus 
Cri/no 
Cri-o/a 
Cri/son 
Cris-pi/na 
Cris-pi/nus 
Cri-tal/la 
-Cri-the/is 
Cri-tho/te 
Crit/i-as, 10 
Cri/to 
Crit/o-bu/lus 
Crit/o-de/mus 
Crit/og-na/tus, 
EUs 
Crit/o-la/us 
Cri/u-me-to’pon 
Cri/us 
Cro-bi/a-lus 
Cro-by’zi, Py. Sch. 
Croc/a-la, plural, 
Croc/a-le 
Cro/ce-z 
Crog/e-la 
Croc/o-di/lon 
Croce/o-di-lop’o-lis 
Croc/o-di'lus 
Cro/cus 
Cro¢/y-le’a 
Cro-du/num 
Cree/sus 
Cro/mi 
Crom/my-on 
Crom/my-o-ne/sus 
Cro/mus 
Cro/ni-a 
Cron/i-deg, 6 
Cro/ni-us, Sch. S. 
Cro/phi 
Cros-sx/a 
Crot/a-le, C. 
Crot/a-lus 
Cro/ton 
Cro-to/na 
Cro/to-ni-a’tee 
Cro/to-ni-a’tis 
Cro/to-pi’a-deg, 6 
Cro-to/pus 
Cro/tus 
Cru/nos 
Cru/sis 
Crus-tu/me-ri 
Crus/tu-me’ri-a, or 
Crus/tu-me/ri-um 
Crus/tu-mi/ni 
Crus-tu/mi-um 
Cry/nis 
Cryp-te/a 
Cte/a-tus, 14 
Ctem/e-ne, 14 
Ctem/e-nus, 14 
Cte/nus, 14 
Cte/si-as, 10, 14 
Cte-sib/i-us, S. W. 
Ctes/i-cles, 6, 14 
Ctes/i-de’mus, 14 
Ctes/i-la’/us, 14 
Cte-sil/o-chus, 14 
Cte-si/o-chus, 14 
Ctes/i-phon, 14 
Cte-sip’/pus, 14 
Ctim/e-ne, 14 
Ctim/e-nus, 14 
Cu/cu-fas, L. C. 
Cu/la-ro 
Cu/lu-pe’/ne 
Cu/ma, or Cu/me 
Cu-nax/a 
Cu-ni/na 
Cu-pa/yo, C. W. 
Cu-pen/cus 
Cu-phag/o-ras 
Cu-pi/do 
Cu/pi-en/ni-us, 
Sch. W. 
Cu-raph/ro-di’/te 
Cu/reg, 6 
Cu-re/teg, 6 
Cu-re/tis 
Cu/ri-a 
Cu/ri-a’ti-i, 10 
Cu/ri-o 


Cre/the-is, daughter Cu/ri-o’/neg, 6 


of Cretheus. 


Cu-ri/o-so-li’te 


Cre-the/is, mother of Cu-ri/o-so-li’tes, 6 


Homer. 
Cre/the-us 

Cre/theus 
Cre-thi/deg, 6 
Cre/thon 
Cret/i-cus 
Cret/i-ne/um 
Cre-top/o-lis 
Cre-u/sa 


Cu/ri-um, Sch. W. 
Cu/ri-us 
Cu-rop/o-lis 
Cur’ti-a, 10 
Cur’ti-us, 10 
Cu/ru-bis 
Cu-ru/lis 
Cus-sx/i 

Cu/sus 


Cu/ti-x, 10 
Cu-til/i-a, and 
Cu-til/i-ee 
Cy-am/o-so/rus 
Cy/ane 
Cy-a/ne-z 
Cy-a/ne-e 
Cy-a/ne-us 
Cy/a-nip’pus 
Cy-a‘tis 


Cy-ax/a-res, Py. W. 


Cyb/a-le, C. 
Cy-be/be 
Cyb/e-la 


* Cyb/e-le 


Cyb/e-le’a 
Cyb/e-lig/e-nes, 6 
Cyb/e-lum 
Cyb/e-lus 
Cyb/da-sus, Pw. 
Cyb/i-ra 
Cy-bis/tra 
Cy-bo/tus 
Cyeh/re-us 
Cy’ehreus 
Cyc/la-deg, 6 
Cy-clob/o-rus 
Cy/clo-px-di’a 
Cy-clo’pes, 6 
Cy/das 
Cy-de/nor 
Cyd/i-as, S. Sch, 
Cy-dim/a-ehe 
Cy-dim/a-chus 
Cyd/i-mus 
Gy-dip/pe 
Cy/don 
Cyd/o-ne/a 
Cy-do/nes, 6 
Cy-do/ni-a 
Cy/do-ni-a/tz 
Cyd/ra-ra, S. W. 
Cy-dra/ra, Py. 
Cy-dre/lus 
Cyd/ro-cles, 6 
Cyl/i-cra/nes, 6 
Cy/li-pe’nus 
Cylla-rus 
Cyl-le/ne 
Cyl/le-ne/us 
Cy/lon 
Cy/ma, or Cy/ine 
Cym/a-to-le/ge 
Cy/me 
Cy-me/lus, C. 
Cym/i-nus 
Cy’/mo 
Cy-mod/o-ce 
Cym/o-do-ce’a 
Cym/o-po-li’a 
Cy-moth/o-e 
Cy-mo/thus 
Cyn/e-si/rus 
Cy-na/ne, S. W. 
Cy-na/pes, 6 
Cyn/a-ra 
Cyn/a-re/tus 
Cy-nax/a 
Cyn/e-as 
Cy-neg/e-te 
Cyn/e-gi/rus 
Cyn/e-te’a 
Cy-ne/teg, 6 
Cyn/i-ci 
Cy-nis/ca 
Cy/no 
Cyn/o-ceph/a-le 
Cyn/o-ceph/a-li 
Cyn/o-phon’tis 
Cy-nop/o-lis 
Cyn/o-po-li’tes, 6 
Cy-nor’tas 
Cyn/o-sar/ ses, 6 
Cyn/os-se/ma 
Cyn/o-su/ra 
Cyn/thi-a 
Cyn/thi-us 
Cy-nu/ri-a, S. For, 
Cy/nus 
Cyp/a-ris’sa, or 
Cyp/a-ris’si-a, 
S. W. 
Cyp/a-ris’sus 
Cyph/a-ra, Pw. W. 
Cyp/ri-a/nus 
Cyp/ri-num 
Cyp/ro-ge-ni/a 
Cy-prog/e-neg, 6 
Cy-proth/e-mis 
Cy’prus 
Cyp/se-la 
Cyp-sel/i-deg, 6 
Cyp/se-lus 
Oy-rau/nis 
Cy/re 
Cyr/e-na/i-ca 
Cyr/e-na/i-ci 
Cy-re/ne 


OF GREEK 


Cy-ril/lus 
Cy/ro-px-di’a 
Cy-rop/o-lis 
Cyr-rhes’ti-ca 
Cyr/si-lus 
Cyr-to/na 
Cy/rus 

Cy’ta 
Cy-te/is 
Cy-the/ra 
Cyth/e-re/a 
Cyth/e-re’is 
Cy-the/ris 
Cy-the/ri-us 
Cy-the/ron 
Cy-the/rus 
Cy-tin/i-um, 9. W. 
Cyt/is-so/rus 
Cy-to/ra 
Cy-to/ris 
Cy-to/rum 
Cy-to/rus 
Cyz/i-ce/ni 
Cyz/i-cum 
Cyz/i-cus 


D. 


ee or Da‘hee 
a/ci 
Da/ci-a 
Dag/i-cus 
Da/ci-us 
Dace’ty-li 
Dad/a-ceg, 6 
Dad/i-ce, Py. W. 
agp pais 
zed/a-la 
Ded/a-le’a 
De-da/li-on 
De-da/li-um 
Deed/a-lus 
co ae 6 
ve/mon 
Dem /o-neg, 6 
Dz-mo/ne-us 
Dem/o-num 
ee 10 
ag/a-si/ra 
Dag/o-na 
Da-gu/sa 
Da‘i 
Da-il’/o-chus 
Da-im/a-chus 
Da-im/e-neg, 6 
Sie Fac. 
a-i/ra 
Da-i/tus 
Dal/ma-te 
Dal-ma’ti-a, 10 
Dal-mat/i-cus 
Dal/mi-um, Sch. IW. 
Dam/a-se’tus 
Da-mag/o-ras 
Dam/a-lis 
Dam/a-li’tes, 6 
Dam/a-ni-ta/ni 
Da-mar/e-te 
Da-mar/e-tus 
Da-mar/me-nesg, 6 
See 
a/mas 
Dam/as-ce/na 
Dam/as-ce/ne 
Dam/as-ce/nus 
Da-mas/ci-us, S. 17. 
Da-mas/cus 
Dam/a-se/nor 
Da-ma/si-a, Sch. S. 
Dam/a-sic/thon 
Dam/a-sip’pus 
Dam/a-sis/tra-tus 
Dam/a-si-thy/mus 
Dam/a-si/ton, C. 
Da-mas’tes, 6 
Dee oe S. W. 
a-me/a 
Da/me-as 
Da/me-on 
De 
a/mi-o 
peers 
Dam-nag/o-ras 
Dam/na-me/ne-us 
Dam/ne-us 
Dam/ni-i 
Da-mo/cle-a 
Dam/o-cles, 6 
Dam/o-cli/das 
Dam/o-cra-te/a 
Da-moc’/ra-tes, 6 
Da-mo/cre-on 
Da-moc’/ri-tus 
Da-mog/e-ron, 
Py. S. 


Oy-res/cha-ta, Py.C. Da-mom/e-leg, 6 
Cy-ri/a-des, 6, S. V7, Da/mon 


AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Dam/o-ni/cus 
Dam/o-phan/tus 
Da-moph/i-la 
Da-moph/i-lus 
Dam/o-phon 
Da-mos/the-neg, 6 
Da-mos/tra-tus 
Da-mot/e-les, 6 
Dam/o-ti/mus 
Da-mox/e-na 
Da-mox/e-nus 
Da-mu/ras 
Da/na 
Dan/a-e 
Dan/a-i 
Da-na/i-de 
Da-na/i-des, 6 
Dan/a-la, Py. S, 
Dan/a-us 
Dan/da-ri 
Dan-dar/i-da, 
Py. Sch. 
Da-noce/ra-tes, 6 
Dan/the-le’tz 
Da-nu/bi-us 
Da/o-ehus 
Da/o-na 
Da/o-nes, 6 
Daph-ne/us 
Daph-nag/o-ras 
Daph/ne 
Daph/ne-pho’ri-a, 
eis 
Daph-neph/o-rus 
Daph-nu/sa 
Dar/a-ba, Py. W. 
Dar/an-ta/si-a, 10 
Dar/a-ti/te 
Dar/da-ni 
Dar-da/ni-a 
Dar-da/ni-a/te 
Dar-dan/i-desg, 6 
Dar/da-nis 
Dar/da-nus 
Da/res, 6 
Da-re/us, or 
Da-ri/us 
Da-ri/cus 
Da/ri-og’e-neg, 6 
Da-ri/te 
Da-ri‘tis 
Das-cu/sa 
Das/cy-le/um 
Das/cy-li’tis 
Da/se-a 
Da/si-us, 10 
Das/sa-re/te, or 
Das/sa-ri/tee 
Das/sa-re/ni 
Das/sar-i-ti/ni 
Dat/a-mesg, 6, Py. S. 
Dat/a-pher’neg, 6 
Da/tis 
Da/tos, or Da/ton 
Da-u/ehus 
Dau/li-as 
Dau/lis 
Dav/ni 
Davw/ni-a 
Dau/ni-as 
Dau/nus 
Dau/ri-seg, 6, S. WV. 
Deb/o-rus 
Dee/a-du/chi 
De-cap/o-lis 
De-ceb/a-lus, Py. S. 
Deg/e-le’a 
Deg/e-li’cum 
Deg/e-lus 
De-cem/vi-ri 
De-ce’ti-a, 10, S.W, 
De/ci-a’nus, 10 
De-cid/i-us 
De/ci-e’tz, 10 
De/ci-e/tum, 10 
Deg/i-mus 
De/ci-us, 10 
Dec/u-ma 
Dee/u-ma’teg, 6 
De-cu/ri-o 
De-i/a-ni/ra 
De-ic/o-on 
De-ic/ra-tes, 6 
De-id/a-mi’a 
De-il/e-on 
De-il/o-ehus 
De-im/a-chus 
De-in/o-me 
De-i/o-ceg, 6 
De-i/o-ehus 
De/i-o/le-on 
De/i-o/ne-us 
De-i/o-neus 
De/i-on/i-deg, 6 
De-i/o-pe 
De-i/o-pe/a 
De-i/o-pi’tes, 6 
De/i-ot/a-rus 
De-iph/o-be 
De-iph/o-bus 


De/i-phon’tes, 6 
De-iph/o-nus 
De-ip/y-le 
De-ip’y-lus 
De-ip’y-rus, Pw. 
De-is/o-us 
Dej/a-ni/ra 
Dej/o-ceg, 6 
De-jot/a-rus 
De/li-a 


Di/a-cre’a 

Di/a-cris 
Di/a-du-me/ni-a/nus 
Di/a-du’/me-nus 
Di-x/us 

Di/a-gon, Py. W. 
Di-ag/o-ras 

Di-a/lis 

Di-al/lus 
Di-a-mas/ti-go/sis 


De-li/a-des,6, Py. W. Di-a/na 


De/lium 
De‘li-us 
Del-min/i-um 
De/los 
Del-phic/o-la 
Del/phi-cus 
Del-phin/i-um, 

Se Cees 
Del-phu/sa 
Del-to’/ton 
Dem/a-desg, 6, 

Fac. W. 

De-ma/desg, 6, 

Fr. K. Py. Pw. 
De-men/e-te 
De-men/e-tus 
De-mag/o-ras 
Dem/a-ra/ta, K, W. 
Dem/a-ra/tus 
De-mar/chus 
De-mar’e-te 
Dem/a-ris/te 
De-mar/me-nus 
De/me-a 
De-me‘ter 
De-me'tri-a, S. W. 
De-me‘tri-as 
De-me‘tris 
De-me’tri-um 
De-me‘tri-us 
De/mo 
Dem/o-ce’deg, 6 
De-moch/a-reg, 6 
Dem/o-cles, 6 
Dem/o-cli’deg, 6 
Dem/o-cli/tus 
Dem/o-clus 
De-moce/o-on 
De-moc/o-pus 
De-moc’ra-teg, 6 
De-moc’ri-tus 
De-mod/i-ce 
De-mod/o-ce 
De-mod/o-cus 
Dem/o-do/rus 
De-mo$/e-nes, 6 
De-mo/le-on 
De-mo/le-os 
De-mom/e-leg, 6 
De/mon 
Dem/o-nas/sa 
De-mo/nax 
Dem/o-ni/ca 
Dem/o-ni’cus 
Dem/o-phan/tus 
De-moph/i-lus 
Dem/o-phon 
De-moph/o-on 
De-mop/o-lis 
Dem/op-tol’e-mus 
De-mos/the-neg, 6 
De-mos/the-nis 
De-mos’tra-tus 
De-mot/e-les, 6 
De-mu/ehus 
Dem/y-lus 
Den-ta/tus 
De-od/a-tus, Z, 
De-o/is 


C. 


Di/a-nas/sa 
Di-a/ni-um 
Di-aph/a-neg, 6 
Di-a/si-a 
Dib/u-ta/desg, 6 
Di-cx/a 
Di-cee/ar-chi/a 
Di-cz/o-cleg, 6 
Dig/x-0%/e-nes, 6 
Di¢/2-op/o lis 
Dig/e-ot/e-leg, 6 
Di-cx/us 
Di/ce 
Dig/e-ar/chus 
Dic-tam/nym 
Dic-ta/tor 
Dic-tyn/na 
Did/i-us 
Di/do 
Did/o-te 
Did/y-mee 
Did’/y-me/us 
Did/y-ma/on 
Did/y-me 
Did/y-mi'a 
Di-en/e-ceg, 6 
Di-es/pitter 
Di-ge/na 
Di-gen/ti-a 
Di-ge/ri 
Di‘i 
Di/i-po-li’a 
Dij/o-vis 
Di-ma/lus 
Di-mas/tus 
Di-nar’ehus 
Din/dy-ma 
Din/dy-me/ne 
Din/dy-mus 
Din/i-ze 
Din/i-as 
Di-noch/a-reg, 6, 
K. W. 
Di-noc/ra-teg, 6 
Din/o-&e-ti/a 
Di-nol/o-chus 
Di-nom/a-ehe 
Di-nom/a-ehus 
Di-nom/e-neg, 6 
Di/non 
Di-nos/the-neg, 6 
Di-nos/tra-tus 
Di/o-cees/a-re/a 


Di/o-cle/a, awoman. 


Di-o/cle-a, a city. 
Di/o-cles, 6 
Di/o-cle’ti-a’nus 
Di/o-de/mus 
Di/o-do-me/nus 
Di/o-do/rus 
Di-od/o-tus 
Di-og/e-neg, 6 
Di/o-ge-ni’a 
Di-o-ge/ni-a/nus 
Di/og-ne’/tus 
Di/o-me’a 
Di/o-me’de 
Di-om/e-de/a 
Di-om/e-de/x 


Der’bi-ces,6, Py. W. Di/o-me/deg, 6 


Der-bi/ceg, 6, 
K. Fac; i. 

Der-ce/bi-i, C. 
Der/ce-to, or 

Der/ce-tis 
Der-cyl/i-deg, 6 
Der-eylV/lus 
Der/cy-los 

Der-cy/los, K. 
Der/cy-nus, S. W. 
Der/i-ma-chi/a 
De-ri/o-ne ~ 
De-ri’tes, 6 
Der-se/i 
Der-to/na 
De-ru/si-e/i, 10 
De/su-da/ba 
Deu-cal/i-deg, 6 
Deu-ca/li-on 
Deu/do-rix 
Deu-ri/o-pus 
Dey/o-na 
Dex-am/e-ne 
Dex-am/e-nus 
Dex-ip/pus 
Dex-ith/e-a 
Di/a 
Di/a-be/te 
Di-ac/o-pe/na 


Di-om/e-don 
Di-om/e-nesg, 6 
Di/o-mus 
Di/on 
Di/o-nee’a 
Di-o/ne 
Di/o-ni/cus 
Di/o-nys’i-a, 10 
Di/o-ny-si’a-deg, 6 
Di/o-nys’i-as, 10 
Di/o-nys’i-deg, 6, 
Pye 
Di/o-ny-si’o-cles, 6 
Di/o-nys/i-o-do’/rus 
Di/o-ny-sip/o-lis 
Di/o-nys/i-us, 10 
Di/o-ny’sus 
Di/o-pe 
Di-oph/a-neg, 6 
Di/o-phan/tus 
Di/o-phon 
Di/o-pi’/thes, 6 
Di-op/i-thu’sa 
Di/o-ple’thes, 6 
Di-op/o-lis 
Di-o/res, 6 
Di/os-cor’i-deg, 6, 
Pie Se 
Di-os/co-rum 


1615 


Di-os/co-rus 
Di/os-cu’ri 
Di-os/hi-e-ri/tz 
Di-os/pa-ge 
Di-os’po-lis 
Di/o-ti’ma 
Di/o-ti/mus 
Di-ot/re-pheg, 6 
Di/ox-ip’pe 
Di/ox-ip’pus 
Di-px/a 
Diph/i-lus 
Diph/re-on 
Di-pe/na 
Di-pe/nus 
ee 

ip/y-lon 
Di/ree 
Dir/ce 
Dir-cen/na 
Dis-ehe/lus 
Dis-cor/di-a 
Dis/co-rum 
Dis/o-%e 
Dith/y-ram/bus 
Dit/i-o/neg, 6 
Di/um 
Div/i-a/na 
Div/i-ti’a-cus 
Div/o-du/rum 
Div/o-na, 

Py. GP Less 

Di-vo/na, 

K. Sch. F. M. 
Di-yl/lus 
Di-ze/rus 
Do-be/res, 6 
Do-be/rus 
Dog/i-me/um 
Dog/iznus 
Do/cle-a 
Do/cle-a’tes, 6 
Do-do/na 
Dod/o-ne’/us 
Do-do/ne 
Do-don/i-des, 6 
Do-do/nis 
Dol/a-bel/la 
Dol/i-ehe 
Dol/i-che/ne 
Dol/i-ehe’ni 
Dol/i-ehos 
Do-li/o-neg, 6 
Do-li/o-nis 
Do/li-us 
Dol/o-me/ne 
Do/lon 
Dol/o-ni/a 
Do-lon/ci 
Dol/o-pes, 6 
Do-lo/pi-a 
Dol/o-pi’on 
Do/lops 
Dom/a-ni’tis 
Dom/i-du’ca 
Dom/i-du/cus | 
Do-mit/i-a, 10 
Do-mit/i-a’nus, 10 
Do/mi-til/la 
Do-mnit/i-op/o-lis 
Do-mit/i-us, 10 
Dom-not/i-nus 
Do-na/tus 
Do-nu/ca, Fac. W. 
Do-nu/sa 
Do-ny’sa 
Do-rac/ta 
Dor-ce/a 
Dor/ce-us 

Dor/ceus 
Do’reg, 6 
Dor’i-cus 
Do/ri-en/seg, 6 
Do/ri-e’um 
Do-ri/e-us 

Do/ri-eus 
Do/ri-on 
Do/ris 
Do-ris/cus 
Do/ri-um 
Do-ros/to-lum 
Do-ros/to-rum 
Do-ro/the-a 
Do-ro/the-us 
Do/rus 
Dor/y-cli’das 
Dor’y-cli’i 
Do-rye/le-us 
Dor/y-le/um 
Dor’y-las 
Dor’y-la/us 
Do-rym/e-neg, 6 
Do-ryph/o-ri 
Do-rys/sus 
Do-si/a-das, Py. IV. 
Do-si/a-deg, 6 
Do-sith/e-us 
Do/son 
Dos-se/nus, S. IF. 
Dot/a-das, L. WW. 


1614 


TBo/to 
Do ‘tus 
Dox-ani/der 


Drac/a-non, Py. W. 


Dra/ces, 6 
Dra/co 
Dra-con/ti-desg, 6, 
Pay ae 
Drac/o-num, o7 
Drac/o-non 
Dra-ho/nus, C. S. 
Dran-ge/ne 
Dran/gi-a/na 
Dran/gi-a/ni 
Drep/a-na, or 
Drep/anum 
Drim/a-cus, S. 
Drim/y-lus 
Dri/nus 
Dri-od/o-nes, 6 
Dro/i 
Dro-maeh/e-tus 
Dro/me-as 
Dro/me-us 
Dro/meus 
Drom/o-cli’deg, 6 


Drop/i-ci, Sch.S. WV, 


Dru-en/‘ti-a, 10, 
S. W. 
Dru/i-dee 
Dru/i-deg, 6 
Dru-sil/la 
Dru/so 
Dru/sus 


PRONUNCIATION 


Ee-do/rus 
Eo/e-ehir/i-a 
E-ceb/o-lus 
E¢/e-tra 
E-che/ee 
Eeh/e-bu/lus 
Ech/e-cle’a 
Eeh/e-cleg, 6 
EKeh/e-clus 
E-chec/ra-teg, 6 
Eeh/e-cra-ti’a 
Eeh/e-dee 
Eeh/e-da-mi’a, 
Py. C. For. 
Ech/e-do/rus 
Eeh/e-las 
Eeh/e-lus 
E-chem/bro-tus 
E-chem/e-neg, 6 
E-ehe/mon 
Eeh/e-mus 
Eeh/e-ne/us 
Eeh/e-phron 
E-ehep/o-lis 
Eeh/e-po/lus 
E-ches/the-neg, 6 
E-ches/tra-tus 
Keh/e-tla 
Eeh/e-tra 
Ech/e-tus 
E-ehid/na 
Eeh/i-do/rus 
E-ehin/a-deg, 6 
E-cehi/nze 


Dry/a-des,6, Fac. W. E-chi/nus 


Dry/an-ti’a-des, 6 
Dry/an-ti’des, 6 
Dry-me/a 
Dry/mo 
Dry-mo/desg, 6 
Dry-mu/sa 
Dry-nem/e-tum 
Dry-nem/e-tus 
Dry/o-pe 
Dry/o-pes, 6 
Dry/o-pis 
Dry-op/o-lis 
Dry/ops 
Dryp/e-tis, and 
Dry-pe’tis 
Dry-w/sa 
Du/bis 
Du/bris 
Du-ce/ti-us, 10, 
S. WwW. 
Du-il/li-a 
Du-il/li-us 
Dul/ gi-bi/ni 
Du-lich/i-um 
Du-lop/o-lis 
Dum/no-rix 
Du-ra/ni-us 
Dvu/ra-nus, C. 
Du/ri-us, S. W. 
Du/’ro-cor/to-rum 
Du-ro/ni-a 
Du-um/vi-vi 


Dy-ar/da-neg, 6, Py, 


Dy/mee 
Dy-me/i 
Dy/mas 
Dy-nam/e-ne 
Dy-nas/te 
Dy-ra/ehi-am 
Dy/ras 
Dy-ras’pes, 6 
Dy’ris 
Dy-sau/les, 6 
Dys-cel/a-dos 
Dys/ci-ne/tus 
Dy-so/rum 
Dy-so/rus 


i. 


E-a/nus 
E-ar/i-nus 
K/a-sis, B. 
Eb/e-sus 
Eb/o-da 
E/bon 
Eb/o-ra 
Eb/o-ra/cum, 


Py. Fac. L, For, 


B. Sch. 
Eb/ro-du/num 
E-bu/de, Py. 
E-bu/ra 
E-bu/ris 
Eb/u-ro-du/num 
Eb/u-ro/nes, 6 
Eb/u-ro-vi'ceg, 6 
Eb/u-sus 

E-bu/sus 

ie-bat/ana, S. W. 
Ee/¢e-lo 

Ke-de/lus 
Ec-de/mus 


EKeh/i-nus/sa 
E-chi/on 
Eeh/i-on/i-des, 6 
Eeh/i-o/ni-us 
E/eho 
Ee/no-mos 
Ee-po/lus 
Ke-te/neg, 6 
Ed/e-con 
Ed/e-na’teg, 6 
Ed/e-nus 
E-des/sa, 07° 
Hi-de/sa 
E-de/ta 
Ed/e-ta/ni 
H-dis/sa 
E/don 
E-do/neg, 6, Thra- 
cians. 
E-do/ni 
E-do/nis 
Ed/o-nis, 

Sil. Lucan. 
E-do/nus 
E-du/sa 
E-e’ti-on, 10 
E-e/ti-o-ne’a, 10 
E-ga/le-os, C. 
E&/e-cles, 6 
E-ge/le-os 
E-gel/o-chus 
E-gem/a-chus 
E-ge/ri-a 
E-ges/ta 
E-ge/ta 
Eg-na/ti-a, 10 
Eg-na/ti-us, 10 
Eg/re-mus 
E-i/on, Fac. 
E-i/o-ne 
E-i/o-neg, 6 
H/i-o/ne-us 

E-i/o-neus 
Ei-son/o-mus 
E-lee/a 
H-lee/us 
E/lee-u/sa 
E-le/u-ti/chus 
El/a-gab/u-lus 
E-la/is 
El/a-i’tes, 6, S. W. 
El/a-mi’tze 
El/a-phe-bo/li-a, 

S. W. 
El/a-phi-e/a 
El/a-phi’teg, 6 
El/a-phi’tis 
El/a-pho-ne’sus 
El/a-phu/sa 
El/a-te’a 
El/a-tos 
EVa-tus 
El/a-ver, K. Jor. 

E-la/ver, 


E-le/le-us 
El/e-leus 
E/le-on 
E-le/mon 
El/e-phan’tine, C. 
El/e-phan-ti/ne, 
Sch. K. Py. 
Fr. M. 
El/e-phan’tis 


OF GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


En/ni-us 
En/no-mus 
En/no-si-gee/us 
En/o-pe 
E/nops 
En/o-sie/thon 
En-tel/la 
En-tel/lus 
En/to-chus 


El’/e-phan-tom/a-ehi E/ny-a/li-us 
El/e-phan-toph’a-gi E-ny’o 
El/e-phan/to-the’re E/o-ne 


El/e-phas 
El/e-phe’/nor 
El/eu-ehi’a 
E/le-us 
El/e-u’sa 
El/eu-sin/i-a 
El/eu-si/nus 
E-leu/sis 
E-leu/ther 
E-leu/the-ree 
El/eu-the/ri-a 
E-leu/the-ris 
E-leu/ther-o-cil’- 
i-ceg, 6 
E-leu’the-rol/a-co/- 
neg, 6 
E-leu/the-rop/o-lis 
E-leu’the-rus 
E-leu/tho 
E/‘li-as 
El‘i-ce, Pw. 
ElV/i-ca’on 
E-lic/i-us, 10 
El/i-me/a 
E-lim/i-o’tis 
E/lis 
E-li/sa 
¥E-lis/sa 
E]l-lo/pi-a 
E-Jo/ne 
EVo7i’/ni 
E-lo/rum 
K-lo/rus 
El-pe/nor 
E)/pi-ni’ce 
El/u-sa, in Gaul. 
E-lu/sa, in Pales- 
tine. 
El-vi/na 
El’y-ces, 6, C. W. 
El/y-ma/is 
El/y-mi, For. 1%. 
El/y-mus, C. W, 
El/y-rus, S. W. 
_ E-lys/i-um, 10 
H-man/i-ci 
E-ma/thi-a 
Em/a-this 
Em/ba-tum, Py, 17. 
Em-bol/i-ma, 
Py. Sch. S. 
E-mer/e-peg, 6 
E-mer/i-ta 
Em/e-sa 
E-mis/sa 
Em/me-neg, 6 
E-mo/da 
E-mo/di 
E-mo/dus 
Em-ped/o-cles, 6 
Em/pe-don 
Em/pe-dus 
Em/po-dus 
Em-po/ri-a 
Em-po/ri-e 
Em/pre-pon 
Em/pu-lum 
Em-pu/sa 
E-nes/i-mus, C, 
E-na/re-a 
E-na/re-eg, 6 
En/a-reph/o-rus 
E-nar/e-te 
En-cel/a-dus 
En/che-le 
En-che/le-se 
En-ehe/le-us 
En/che-leus 
En-de/is 
En/de-ra 
En-de/rum 
En-dym/i-on 
En/e-ti 
En-gen/i-tor 
En-gon/a-sis 
En/gy-um, Jor. 
En-¢y/um, IV, 


M. Fr. L. Py. B. E-nig/e-us 


E/le-a 
E‘le-a/tes, 6 
E-lec/tra 
E-lee/tree 
E-lec’tri-deg, 6 
E-lee/try-on 
E-lee/try-o/ne 
El/e-de/mus 
EVe-gi/a 
E-le/i 


E/ni-e/nesg, 6 
E-ni/o-ehus 
E/ni-o’pe-us 
E-ni/o-peus 
E-nip/e-us 
E-ni/peus 
E-ni/po 
E-nis/pe 
En/ne-ap/o-lis 
En/ni-a, S. W, 


E-op/o-rus 
E/o-vi'tee 
E/os 
E-o/us 
E-peen/e-tus 
Ep/a-ge-ri' te 
Ep/a-mi’/non 
E-pam/i-non’das 
Ep/an-te/ri-i 
E-paph/ro-di/tus 
Ep/a-phus 
E-peb/o-lus 
E-pe/i 
Ep/e-ti’ni 
E-pe/us 
E-phe’bi 
Eph/e-sus 
Eph/e-te 
Eph/i-al’tes, 6 
Eph/o-ri 
Eph/o-rus 
Eph/y-ra 
Eph/y-re 
Ep/i-cas’te 
Ep/i-cer’des, 6 
Ep/i-cha-ri/nus 
E-pieh/a-ris 
Ep/i-char/mus 
Ep/i-cle/rus 
Ep/i-cli’das 
E-pic/ne-mid/ii 
Ep/i-co/mus 
E-pic/ra-tes, 6 
Ep/i-cre/ne 
Ep/ic-te’/sis 
Ep/ic-te’ta 
Ep/ic-te’tus 
Ep/i-cu-re/i 
Ep/i-cu/rus 
Ep/i-cy’deg, 6 
Kp/i-cy-di/des, 6 
Ep/i-dam/nus 
Ep/i-daph’ne 
Ep/i-dau/ri-a 
Ep/i-dau/rus 
E-pid/i-us 
Ep/i-do/te 
E-pid/ro-mus 
E-pi/e-ri/des, 6 
E-pig/e-neg, 6 
Ep/i-£e’thes, 6 
E-pig/o-na 
E-pig/o-ni 
E-pig/o-nus 
E-pi/i 
Ep/i-la’is 
E-pil/e-on 
Ep/i-le’theg, 6 
E-pil/y-cus, 
Pw. Lid. 
Ep/i-ly’cus, S. 
E-pim/a-chus 
Ep/i-me’deg, 6 
E-pim/e-neg, 6 
Ep/i-men/i-deg, 6 
Ep/i-ne/the-us 
Ep/i-zne/theus 
Ep/i-zme’this 
Ep/i-ni/cus 
E-pi/o-ne 
Ep/i-pe-do/’sa 
Ep/i-pha-ne’a 
Ep/i-pha-ni’a 
E-piph/a-nes, 6 
E-pip/o-le 
E-pi/rus 
E-pis/the-neg, 6 
E-pis/tro-phus 
E-pit/e-leg, 6 
Ep/i-te-li’a 
Ep/ithe’ras 
Ep/i-tizme/deg, 6 
Ep/i-ti‘mus 
E-pit/re-phes, 6 
E/pi-um 
E-pi/um 
E-pix/e-nus 
Ep/o-chus 
Ep/o-na 
E-pon/y-mus 
E-po/pe 
E-po/pe-us 
E-po/peus 
Ep/o-red/o-rix 
Ep/u-lo 
E-pyt/i-deg, 6 
Eq/ua-jus/ta 
E-quir/i-a 


Eq/ui-teg, 6 
E-re/a 
Er/a-si-cle’a 
Er/a-si/nus 
Er/a-sip’pus 
Er/a-sis/tra-tus 
Er/a-six’e-nus 
E-ras/to-cles, 6 
Er/a-to 
Er/a-to-cli’des, 6 
Er/a-tos’the-nes, 6 
Er/a-tos’tra-tus 
Er/a-tus, Py. Fac. 
Er-bes/sus 
Er-chi/a 
Er/e-bin-tho/le-on 
Er/e-bus 
Er/eceh-the’/um 
ii-reeh’the-us 
E-reeh/theus 
Er/eeh-thi/ de 
E-rem/bi 
E-re/mus 
Er/e-ne/a 
Er/e-sus, 07 
E-res/sus 
Ti-ret/me-us 
E-ret/meus 
E-re’tri-a 
E-re/tum, Py. IV. 
Er/eu-tha/li-on, 
Woe . 
Er-gam/e-nesg, 6 
Er/ga-ne 
Er-gi/nus 
Er/go-cleg, 6 
Er-got/e-leg, 6 
Er/i-be’/a 
Er/i-bo’tes, 6 
Er‘i-ca/tes, 6 
Er‘i-ce/a 
Er’i-ce/tes, 6 
E-rieh/tho 
Er/ieh-tho/ni-us 


Er/i-cin/i-um, S.1V. 


Er/i-cu/sa 
E-rid/a-nus 
Er/ig-du’/pus 
E-rig/o-ne 
E-rig/o-ne/i-us 
(-ne/yus) 


E-rig/o-nus, @ man. 
Er/i-go/nus, a river. 


Er/i-gy/i-us 

-ji/yus), S. 
Weterte 
E-rin/e-os 
E-rin/na 
E-rin/nys 
E-ri/nys 
H/ri-o’pis 
E-riph/a-nis, 

Py. S. W. 
eee 
Hr/i-phy/le 
Bris: PS 
Er/i-sieh’/thon 
Er/is-the-ni/a 
Er/i-ti’mus 
E-ro/ehus 
E-rog/e-neg, 6 
E-rom/e-ne 
H/ros 
E-ros/tra-tus 
E/ro-ti-a/nus, 10 
Erx/i-as, S. W, 
E/ry-a/lus 
Er/y-ci/na 
Er/y-ci/ni 
Er/y-man/this 
Er/y-man/thus 
Er/y-mas, Lid. S, 
E-rym/nee 
E-rym/ne-us 

E-rym/neus 
Er/ys-the’/a 
Er’/y-the’a, 07 

Er/y-thi’a 
Er’y-the’is 
Er/y-thi/ni 
E-ryth/ra-bo/lus 
Er/y-thre 
Er’y-thras, A. W, 
E-ryth/ros 
H/ryx 
Er/yx-im/a-chus 
E-ryx/o 
Es-cha/ti-o/tx, 10 
E-so/pis 
Es-quil/i-ze 
Es/qui-li/nus 
Es-sed/o-neg, 6 
Es-se/ni 
Es/su-i 
Es’ti-w/a 
Es-ti/e-o/tis 
Hs’ti-o/neg, 6 
Es/u-la, Fac. Wy 
E-taz/e-ta 
Hi-te/a 


H-te/o-cleg, 6 
E-te/o-clus 
I.-te/o-clym’e-ne 
E/te-o-cre’tes, 6 
E/te-o/lus 
E/te-o/ne-us 
E/te-o/neus 
E-te/o-ni/cus 
E/te-o/nus 
Hi-te’si-z, 10 
E-the/lus, C. 
E-the/mon 
Eth/o-cles, 6 
E-thon/o-e 
E’tis 
E-tru/ri-a 
E-trus/ci 
E-tym/o-cles, 6 
Eu/a-ge’tus 
Ku-ag/o-ras 
Eu-ag/o-re 
Eu-an/ége-lus 
Eu-bi/o-tus 
Ewbi-us, Pw. S. 
Eu-be/a 
Ku-bo/i-cus 
Ku/bo-is 
Eu/bo-lus 
Eu/bo-tas 
Eu-bo/te 
Eu-bo/teg, 6 
Eu-bu/le 
Eu-bu/le-us 
Eu-buleus 
Eu-bu/li-des, 6 
Eu-bu/lus 
Eu/car-pe/ni 
Eu-ehe/nor 
Eu-cle/tus 
Enu-cli/a 
Eu-cli/deg, 6 
Eu/clus 
Eue-na/mus 
Eu/cra-tes, 6 
Eu-crat/i-des, 6 
Ev/cri-tus 
Euc-te/mon 
Eu-dee/mon 


Eu/ne-meg, 6 
Eu-ne/us, son of 
Jason. 
Eu-ni/ce 
Eu-ni/cus 
Eu-ni/de 
Eu/no-a 
Eu-no/mi-a 
Eu/no-mus 
Eu/no-us 
Eu-nu/ehus 
Eu/nus 
Eu/o-dus 
Eu-on/y-mos 
Eu/o-ras 
Eu-pal/a-mos 
Eu-pal/a-mus 
Ev/pa-li/nus ‘ 
Eu/pa-tor 
Eu/pa-to/ri-a 
Eu/pe-lus 
Eu/pha-esg, 6 
Eu-phan/tus 
Eu-phe/me 
Eu-phe/mus 
Eu-phe/no 
Eu-phe’tes, 6 
Ev/phi-le’tus 
Eu/phor-be/ni 
Eu-phor/bus 
Ku-pho/ri-on 
Eu-phren/e-tus 
Eu/phre-nu’sa 
Eu-phrag/o-ras 
Eu-phra/nor 
Eu-phra/teg, 6 
Ew phron 
Eu-phros/y-ne, 
Tid. S. 


Eu-pi/theg, 6 , 


Eu-ple/a 
Eu-pol/e-mus 
Eu/po-li/des, 6 
Ev/po-lis 
Eu-pom/pus 
Eu/pre-pesg, 6 
Eu/pro-so/pon 
Eu-re/is 


Eu-dam/‘i-das, S.W. Eu-rip/i-deg, 6 


Eu/da-mo-cle/tus 
Eu/da-mus, o7 
Eu-da/‘mus 
Eu-de/lus 
Eu-de/mus 
Eu/di-cus 


Eu-ri/pus 
Eu/ro-aq/ui-lo 
Eu-roe/ly-don 
Eu-ro/me 
Eu-ro/mus 
Eu-ron/o-tus 


Eu-do/ci-a, 10, 8.77. Eu-ro/pa 


Eu-do¢/i-mus 
Eu-do/nus 
Eu-do/ra 
Eu-do/rus 
Eu-do/so 
Eu-dox/i-a, S. W. 
Eu-dox/us 
Eu/dro-mus 
Eu/el-£e/a 
Eu-el/pi-des, 6 
Ku-em/e-rus 
Eu-e/nor 
Eu-e/nus 
Eu/e-pes, 6 
Eu-eph/e-nus 
Eu-e/res, 6 
Eu-er/&e-tze 
Eu/e-ri’'deg, 6 
Ku-e/ris 
Eu-es/pe-ris, C. 
Ku-es/pe-ri' tae 
Eu/e-teg, 6 
Eu-e/the 
Eu-ga/ne-i 
Eu/ge-neg, 6 
EKu-ge/ni-a 
Eu-ge/ni-um, 
Fac. W. 
EKu-ge/ni-us 
Eu/&e-on 
Ku-gi/a 
Eu-gi/ton 
Eu-hem/e-rus 
Eu-hyd/ri-um 
Eu-lim/e-ne 
Eu/lo-gus 
Eu/ma-ehus 
Eu-me/us 
u-mag/o-ras 
u-ma/ras, C. Lid, 
Eu-me/des, 6 
Eu-me’‘lis 
Eu-me/lus 
Eu/me-neg, 6 
Eu/me-ni/a 
Eu-nen/i-deg, 6 
Eu-me/tes, 6 
Eu-mi/de 
Eu-mi/deg, 6 
Eu-mol/pe 
Eu-mol/pi-de 
Eu-mol/pus 
Eu-mu/sas 
Eu-na/pi-us, S. WW. 


Eu/ro-p2/us 
Eu-ro/pas 
Eu/ro-pe/a 
Eu-ro/pus 
Eu-ro’tas 
Eu-ro/to 
Ev/rus 
Eu-ry/a-le 
Eu-ry/a-lus 
Eu-ryb/a-tes, 6 


.Eu-ryb/i-a, 


Bap. Seen 
Eu/ry-bi’a-deg, 6, 
Py. Ss 
Eu/ry-bo/tas 
Eu-ryb/o-tus 
Eu/ry-cle/a, ov 
Ev/ry-cli/a 
Eu/ry-cli’das 
Ku/ry-cli/des, 6 
Eu/ry-co/mis 
Eu-rye/o-on 
Eu-ryc/ra-tes, 6, 
S. Py. 
Eu/ry-cy’de 
Eu-ryd/a-mas 
Eu/ry-dam/i-das 
Eu/ry-de/mus 
Eu-ryd/i-ce 
Eu/ryd-i-ce’a 
Eu/ry-e/lus 
Euw/ry-ga-ni/a 
Eu-ryl/e-on 
Eu/ry-le-o/nis 
Eu-ryl/o-ehus 
Eu-ryl/o-phe 
Eu-rym/a-ehus 
Eu-rym/e-de, wife 
of Glaucus. 
Eu/ry-me/de, 


daught. of Gneus. 


Eu-rym/e-don ~° 
Eu/ry-me-du/sa 
Eu-rym/e-nze 
Eu-rym/e-neg, 6 
Eu-ryn/o-me 
Eu-ryn/o-mus 
Evu/ryp-tol’e-mus 
Eu-ryp/y-le, 
eae Ws 
u-ryp/y-lus 
En-ryoihe ae 6 
Ku-rys/the-us 
Eu-rys/theus 


Eu-ryt/e-a. 
Eu-ryt/e-le 


» Eu/ry-ti‘mus 


Eu-ryt/i-on, 10 
Eu/ry-tis 
Eu/ry-tus 
Eu/se-besg, 6 
Eu-se/bi-a, 

a woman. 
Ev/se-bi’a, @ city. 
Eu-se/bi-us 
Eu-se/ne 
Eu-so/rus 


Eu-sta/thi-us, S. 7. 


Eus’/the-neg, 6 
Eus/tro-phus 
Eu-te/a 
Eu‘te-les, 6 


Eu-tel/i-das, Py. S. 


Eu-ter/pe 
Eu-the/mon 
Eu-the/nee 
Eu-the/nus 
‘Eu-the/rus 
Eu-thyb’o-lus 
Eu/thy-cli/des, 6 
Eu-thye/ra-tes, 6 
Eu/thy-de’/mus 
Eu-thyd/o-mus 
Eu-thyg/e-nes, 6 
Eu-thym/e-nes, 6 
Eu-thy/mus 
Eu-thyn/o-us 
Eu/thy-phe/mus 
Eu/thyr-rhe/mon 
Eu-ti/chesg, 6 
Eu-trap/e-lus 
Eu-tre/sis 
Eu-tro/pi-us 
Eu/ty-chesg, 6 
Eu-tych/i-des, 6 
Eu-ty/eho-bu/lus 
Eu/ty-ehus, C. 
Eux-en/i-das 
Eux/e-non 
Eux’e-nus 
Eux-i/nus Pon/tus 
Eux-ip’/pe 
Eux-ith/e-us 
Eux-yn/the-tus 
E-vad/ne 
Ev/a-gon, C. LZ, 
H-vag/o-ras 
E-vag’/o-re 

E/van 

E-van/der 
E-van/ge-lus 
Ev/an-gor/i-des, 6 
E-van/thes, 6 
E-var/ehus 

/vas 

E-vel/thon 
E-vem/e-rus 
E-ve/nor 
E-ve/nus 
E-veph/e-nus 
E-ve’reg, 6 
E-ver/se-ta 
Ev’es-per’i-des, 6 
E-vip’/pe 
E-vip/pus 
Ex-a/di-us, S. W. 
Ex-en/e-tus 
Ex-2/threg, 6 
Ex/o-le 
Ex-om/a-tee 
Ex-quil/i-z 


F. 


Fa-ba/ri-a 
Fab/a-ris 
Fa/bi-a 
Fa/bi-a/ni 
Fa/bi-i 
Fa/bi-us 
Fab/ra-te’ri-a 
Fa-bric/i-us, 10 
Fab/u-li’/nus 
Fa-bul/lus 
Fag/e-li/na 
Fa/dus 
Fes/u-le 
Fal-cid/i-a 
Fa-le/ri-a 
Fa-le/ri-i 
Fal/e-ri/na 
Fa-ler/nus 
Fa-lis/ci 
Fa-lis/cus 
Fa/ma 
Fan/ni-a 
Fan/ni-i 
Fan/ni-us 
Far/fa-rus 
Fas-cel/li-na, 
Fac. C. 
Fau/la 


‘ 


Fauna 
ser hal Fac. W. 
Fau/ni 
Fau-nig/e-na 
Fau/nus 
Faus-ti/na 
Faus-ti/nus 
Faus’ti-tas 
Faus/tu-lus 
Fa-ven/ti-a, 10 
Fa-ve/ri-a, Fac. W. 
Fa-vo/ni-us 
Fav/o-ri/nus 
Feb/ru-a 
Fe/ci-a’les, 6 
Fe-lig/i-tas 
Fel/si-na. 
Fen/es-tel/ia 
Fe-ra/li-a 
Fer/en-ti/num 
Fe-ren/tum 
Fe-re’tri-us 
Fe-ro/ni-a 
Fes-cen/ni-a 
Fes/cen-ni/nus 
Fi-bre/nus 
Fi/cu-le-a’teg, 6 
Fi-cul/ne-a 
Fi-de/na, or 
Fi-de/nee 
Fid/e-na’teg, 6 
Fi-den/ti-a, 10 
Fid/en-ti/nus 
Fi/des, 6 
Fi-dic/u-le 
Fim/bri-a 
Fir/mi-us 
Fis-cel/lus 
Fla-cil/la 
Flam/i-nesg, 6 
Fla-min/i-a 
Flam/i-ni/nus 
Fla-nmin/i-us 
Fla/vi-a 
Fla/vi-a/num 
Fla-vi/na 
Fla/vi-o-bri’ga 
Fla/vi-op/o-lis 
Fla/vi-us — 
Fla-vo/na 
Flo/ra 
Flo-ra/li-a 
Flo-ren/ti-a, 10 
Flor/en-ti/ni 
Flo/ri-a/nus- 
Flo/rus 
Flu/men-ta/na 
Flu-o/ni-a 
Fo/li-a 
Fon-ta/nus 
Fon-te/i-a (-te/ya) 
Fon-te/i-us pours) 
For/en-ta/n 
For/mi-« 
For/mi-a/ni 
For/mi-a/num 
For-tu/na 
For’tu-na/tus 
For/wli 
Fo/rum 
Fre-gel/la 
Fre-ge/nx 
Fren-ta/ni 
Frig/i-de, Py. 
Fris/i-dus 
Fris/i-i, 10 
Fron-ti/nus 
Fru/si-na’teg, 6 
Fru/si-no 
Fu/ci-nus 
Fu-fid/i-us 
Fu/fi-us 
Fu-ga/li-a 
Ful/fu-le 
Ful/gi-na’teg, 6 
Ful/go-ra 
Fulvi-a 
Ful/vi-us 
Fun-da/nus 
Fu/ri-a 
Fu/ri-z 
Fuwri-i 
Fu-ri/na 
Fu/ri-us 
Fur/ni-us 
Fu/si-a, 10 
Fu/si-us, 10 


G. 


Gab/a-la 
Gab/a-les, 6, S. MM, 
Gab/a-li 
Gab/a-li-ta/ni 
Gab/a-on 
Gab/a-o-ni/te 
Ga-be/ni 
Ga/bi-e’ne 


PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


ane Py. W. Gem/i-nus, C. L. 


Ga/bi-i 
Ga-bi/na 
Ga-bi/ni 
Ga-bin/i-a 
Ga-bin/i-a’/nus 
Ga-bin/i-us 
Ga-bi/nus 
Ga-bre/ta 
Gad/a-ra 
Ga/deg, 6 
Gad/i-lo-ni’tis 
Ga-di/ra 
Gad/i-ta’/nus 
Gee-o/nas 
Gee-sa/te, or 
, Ge-sa/ti 
Ge-tu/li 
Gee-tu/li-a 
Gee-tu/li-cus 
Gee-ze/te 
Gal/ac-toph/a-gi 
Ga-le/sus 
Ga-lan/this 
Gal/a-ta 
Gal/a-tee 
Gal/a-te’a 
Ga-la’ti-a, 10 
Gal/ax-au/ra 
Ga-le/ne 
Ga-le/nus 
Ga/le-o/ tee 
Ga-le/ri-a 
Ga-le/ri-us 
Ga-le’/sus 
Gal/e-tes, 6 
Gal/itle’a 
Gal/li-a 
Gal/li-a/ni 
Gal/li-ca’/nus 
Galli-cus 
Gal‘li-e/nus 
Gal-lina 
Gal/li-na/ri-a 
Gal-lip/o-lis 
Gal-li’ta 
Gal/lo-grae’/ci-a, 10 
Gal/lo-his-pa/ni 
Gal-lo/ni-us 
Gam-bre/um 
Ga-me’li-a 
Gan/da-ri’te 
Gan-gar/i-da 
Gan-gar/i-des, 6 
Gan-ge/tis 
Gan-nas/cus 
Gan/y-me/de 
Gan/y-me’des, 6 
Gaph/a-ra 
Gar/a-ma 
Gar/a-man’tes, 6 
Gar/a-man’tis 
Gar/a-mas 
Gar-ga/nus 
Gar-ga/phi-a 
Gar/ga-ra 
Gar-gar/i-da, 
Cc. Py. 
Gar/ga-rus 
Gar-get/tus 
Ga-ri’tes, 6 
Gar-ma/neg, 6 
Gar/ma-tho/ne 
Gar/sy-e/ris 
Ga-rum/na 
Gas/tro-do/re 
Ga/the-2z 
Ga-the/a-tas, 
For. W. 
Ga/the-a’tas, 
Py. M. Fr. 
Gau/ga-me/la 
Gau‘lus 
Gau-ra/nus 
Gau/rus 
Gaz/a-ce/ne 
Ga-ze/lum 
Ga/zi-u/ra 
Ga-zo/rus 
Ge-ben/na 
Ged/ra-ni’te 
Ge-dro/si 


Ge-mi/nus, an as- 
tronomer. 
Gen/a-bum 
Ge-nau/ni 
Gen/e-se 
Ge-ne/tes, 6 
Gen/e-tor 
Ge-ne/va, W. LD. Fr, 
K. Sch. M. 
Gen/e-va, for. 
Ge/ni-us 
Gen/o-a 
Ge-nod/o-ehus 
Ge-no/ni 
Gen/ti-us, 10 
Gen/u- a 
Gen/u- si/ni 
Gen/u- -sus 
Gen/y-sus, C. 
Ge-om/o-+i 
Ge-or/gi-ca 
Ge-phy/ra 
Geph/y-re/i 
Ge- -phy/res, 6, C. 
Geph/y- -ro/te 
Gep/i-de, C. Py. 
Ge- Tees’tus 
Ger/a- ne/a 
Ge-ra/ni-a, Fac, W. 
Ger/a- ni/die 
Ge- ran/three 
Ger/a-sa, C. Py. 
Ge-re/a 
Ge/re- a’tis 
3e-re/na 
Ger/ée-se/ni 
Ger-gi/tha, ve 
Ger-gi/thes, 6 
Ger- gi/thos. 
Ger-go/vi-a 
r€-T1/sa 
Ger/ma-lus 
Ger- ma/ni 
Ger-ma/ni-a 
Ger-man/i-ci’/a 
Ger-man/i-cus 
Ger-ma/ni-i, a Per- 
sian people, S, 
Ger-ma/nus 
Ger/on-te/us 
Ge-ron/three 
Ge- ros‘tra-tus 
Ge/ry-on, and 
Ge-ry/o-nes, 6 
Ge-sith/o- -us, C. 
Ges/o- -ri’ a cum 
Ges/so- -ri/a- cum 
Ge/ta 
Ge/tee 
Get/i-cus 
Ge- tu/li-a 
Gi- -gan/teg, 6 
Gi- -gar/ta 
Gi-go/nus 
Gin-da/nes, 6 
Gin/da-re/ni 
Gin/gly-mo/te 
Gla/di-a-to/ri-i 
Lu/di 
Glan/do-me/rum, 
Gla/nis 
Gla/num 
Glaph/y-ra, Py. C. 
Glaph/y-rus, C. W. 
Glau/ce 
Glau/ci-a, 10 
Glau/ci-des, 6 
Glau-cip’/pe 
Glau-cip/pus 
Glau/con 
Glau/con-ne’sus 
Glau-con/o-me 
Glau-co/pis 
Glau/cus 


Gor/gip-pi/a 
Gor-go/le-on 
Gor/go-na 
Gor/go-nes, 6 
Gor-gon/i-fer 
Gor-go/ni-us 
Gor-go/pas 
Gor-goph/o-ne 
Gor-goph/o-nus 
Gor-go/pis 
Gor/go-sas 
Gor-gos/the-neg, 6 
Gor-ty/na, and 
Gor-ty/ne 
Gor-tyn/i-a 
Go/thi 
Go-thi/ni 
Go-tho/nes, 6 
Gra-di/vus. 
Gree/ci 
Gre/ci-a, 10 
Gre-ci/nus 
Gre-cos/ta-sis 
Gre/cus 
Gra/i-us (-yus) 
Gra-ju/ge-nse 
Gra-ni/cus 
Gra-te/2 
Gra/ti-a, 10 


Ha/li-me’de 
Hal/i-so-de/mus 
Hal/i-ther’ses, 6 
Ha-li/um 
Ha/li-us, Fac. W. 
Ha/li-u’sa 
Hal/i-zo’/nes, 6 
Hal-mo/nes, 6 
Hal/my-des/sus 
Hal/my-ris 
Ha-lo/a 
Ha-loc/ra-teg, 6 
Ha-lo/ne 
Hal/on-ne’sus 
Ha/lus 
Ha/ly-at’tes, 6 
Hal/y-cus, For. Py. 
Ha/lys 
Ham/a-dry’a-deg, 6 
Ha-ma/dry-as 
Ham/ar-to/lus, 
Ci L. Py. 
Ha-max/an-te’a 
Ha-max/i-tus 
Ham/ax-o/bi-i 
Ha-mil/car 
Ha-mil/la 
Han/ni-bal 
Har-ma/te-us 


Gra/ti- a-nopfo- lis,10 Har/ma-tot/ro-phi 


Gra/ti-a/nus, 10 
Gra-tid/i-a 
Gra-tid/i-us 
Gra/ti-us, 10 
Gra-vis/¢ze 
Gro-ne/a 
Grun-di/leg, 6 
Gry- ne/um 
Gry-ne/us, Apollo, 
Gryn/e-us, &@ cen- 
taur. 
Gry/neus 
Gry-ni/um 


_Gut-to/neg, 6 


Gy/a-ra 

Gy/a-rus, and 
Gy/a- ros 

Gy/as 

Gy/ge 

Gyl/a-cela 

Gy-lip/ pus 

Gym- -na/si-a, 10 

Gym-na/ si-um, 10 

Gym-ne/si-, 10 

Gym-ne/tes, 6 

Gym/no-pe-di’a 

Gym-nos/o-phis’t 

Gy- neec/o-cra-tu!- 
me-ni 

Gy-nec/o-the’nas 

Gyr-to/na 

Gyth/e-a/teg, 6 

Gy-the/um 


Hi. 


Hab/i-tus 
Ha-dra/num 
Ha/dra-ni’te 
Ha/dri-a-nop/o-lis 
Ha/dri-a/nus 
Ha/dri-at/i-cum 
Had/ru-me-ti/ni 
Had/ru-me/tum 
Had/y-le’us, or 
Had/y-li/us 
He-bu/des, 6 
He-me/ra 
Heem/i-mon-ta/ni 
He/mon 
Hem/o-nes, 6 
He-mo/ni-a 
He-mon/i-desg, 6, K, 
He-mos/tra-tus 


Glin-dit/i-o’neg, 6,10 Hee/mus 


Gly¢/e-ra 

Gly. -ce/ri-um 
Gly/con 

eae: thon/i-ci, 14 
Gni/dus, 14 


Ge-dro/si-a, 10,8, WV. Gnos’si-a, 10, 14 


Ge/i- du/ni 

‘ Ge/la 

Ge-la/ni 
Ge-la/nor 
Gel/bu-da 
Ge/le-as 
Gel/li-a 
Gel/li-a’nus 
Gel/li-as, S. W. 
Gel/li-us 

Geo, or Ge/lon 


Ge- lo/nos 
Ge/los 

Gem/i-ni 

Ge-nin/i-ys 


Go/a-re/ne 
Gob/o-li’tis 
Gog/a-re/ne 
Gom/o-li’tz 
Gom/o-ra 
Go-na/‘tas, C. L. W, 
Gon/o-es/sa 
Go-nus/sa 
Gor/di-a/nus 
Gor/di-e/um 
Gor/di-u-co/me 
Gor/di-um 
Gor/di-us 
Gor/di-u-ti/ehus 
Gor/ga-deg, 6 
Gor-ge/nus 
Gor/gi-as 


Ha/gSeg, 6 
Hag-nag’ o-ra 
Hag/no-cles, 6 
Hag/no-de/mus 
Hag-nod/i-ce 
Hag/no-do/rus 
Hag/no-ni/a 
Hag-nos/the-neg, 6 
Hag-noth/e-mis 
Hag-no/the-us 
Hal/e-si/ni 
Ha-le/sus, and 
Ha-le/sus 
Hal-cy/o-ne 
Ha-le/is 
Ha-le/sa 
Ha-le/sus 
Ha/li-ac’/mon 
Ha/li-w’e-tus 
Ha/li-ar/tus 
Hal/i-car-nas/sus 
Ha-li/e-us 
Ha/‘li-eus 


Har/men-o-pu/lus, 

D.C. Py. 
Har-mo/di-us 
Har-mo/ni-a 
Har/mo-ni’cus 
Har-mos/y-ni, C. 
Har-moth/o-e 
Har/mo-zon 
Har-pag/i-deg, 6, C. 
Har/pa-gus, 

Py CaWe 
Har’pa-lus 
Har-pal’y-ce 
Har/pa-ly-ce’a 
Har-pal’y-cus, 

KW. 
Har’pa-sa 
Har/pa-sus 
Har/po-cras, K, 
Har-poc/ra-tes, 6 
Har-py/i-a (-ya) 
Har-py/i-e (-ye) 
Ha-ru/deg, 6 
Ha-rus’/pex 
Has-by’te, C. 
Has/dru-bal 
Ha-te/ri-us, S. W. 
He-au/ton-tim/o- 

ru/me-nos 
Heb/do-me 
He/be 
Heb/ri-nus, C. Z. 
He- -brom/a-gus, Py. 
He/brus 
He-bu/deg, C. 
Hece/a-le 
Hee/a-le/ne 
Hee/a-me/de 
Hec/a-te/us 
Hee/a-te 
Hec/a-to 
Hee/a-to-do/rus 
Hee/a-tom’po-lis 
Hee/a-tom’/py-los 
Hee/a-ton-ne’si 
Hec-te/ne 
Hee/u-ba 
Heg’y-ra 
Hed/o-ne 
Hed/u-es, 6, C. 
Hed/‘u-i 
Hed’y-lus, C. 
He-dym/e-leg, 6 
He-gel/o-ehus 
He-ge/mon, and 

Heg/e-mon 
He-gep/o-lis 
He-ées/a-ra/tus 
Heg’e-si’/a-nax 
He-ge/si-as 
He-ges/i-bu/lus 
He-ges/i-de’mus 
Heég/e-sil’o-ehus 
Heg/e-sin’o-us 
Heg/e-si/nus 
Heég/e-sip’o-lis 
Heg/e-sip’pus 
Heég’e-sip’y-le, 

Py. W. 
Heg’e-sis/tra-tus 
He-ge/so 
He-ges/tra-tus 
He-ge’tor 
Hel/e-na 
Hel/e-ni/us, wn 

island. 
Hel/e-nop/o-lis 
Hel/e-nus 
He/le-on 
He-ler/ni Lu/cus 


He-li/a-deg, 
Hel/i-ca’ on 
Hel/‘i-ce 
Hel/i-con 
Hel/i-co-ni’a-deg, 6 
Hel/i-co/nis 
He-lii, Arabians, 
Hel/i-mus, a; 
He/li-o-do’/rus 
He/li-o-gab/a-lus 
He- ee -ba/lus, 
Coe 
He-li/o- “pe 
Te/li-op’o-lis 
He-li/o-po-li’tee 
He/li-o-pol/i-ta/ni 
He’li-os 
He-lis/son 
He-li/us, son of 
Perseus, 
He-lix/us 
Hel-lam/e-ne 
Hel-lan/i-cus, 
Fac. C. L. 
Hel/la-ni/cus, of 
Lesbos, Pe. Py. 
KS. 
Hel/la-noe’ra-teg, 6 
Hel-le/neg, 6 
Hel/le-nop/o-lis 
Hel/les-pon’tus 
Hel-lom/e- ey 
Hel/lo-peg, 6 
Hel-lo’tis 
He-lo/re-us 
He-lo/ris 
He-lo/rus 
He/los 
He-lo’te, and 
He-lo/tes, 6 
He-lu/ri 
Hel-ve’ti-a, 10 
Hel-ve‘ti-i, 10 
Hel-ve/tum, C, 
Hel/vi-a 
Hel-vid/i-a 
Hel/vi-i 
Hel-vil/lum 
Hel/vi-us 
Hel/y-mus, C. W. 
Hem/a-si’ni 
Hem/e-ros/co- 
pe/um 
Hem/e-ros/co-pi/um 
He-mi¢/y-nesg, 6 
He-mith/e-a 
He-mith/e-on 
He-mo/dus 
He-mo/na 
Hen/e-ti 
He-ni/o-che 
He-ni/o-chi 
He/ni-o-chi/a 
He-ni/o-chus 
Heph/es-te/um 
He-phees/ti-a, 5, @ 
town. 
Heph/es-ti’a, a 
Sestival. 
Heph/es-ti’/a-des, 6 
He-phees’ti-o 
He-phes’ti-on, 10 
He-phees/to-do/rus 
Heph/es-top/o-lis 
Hep/ta-co-me’te 
Hep/ta-pho’/nos 
Hep-tap/o-lis 
Hep-tap/o-rus 
Hep-tap/y-los 
He/ra 
Her/a-cle/a 
Her/a-cle/is 
He-ra/cle-o-do/rus 
He-ra/cle-on 
He-ra/cle-o’tes, 6 
Her/a-cles, 6 
Her/a-cle’tus 
Her/’a-cle/um 
Her/a-cli’a 
Her/a-cli/dx 
Her/a-cli/des, 6 
Her/a-cli’tus 
Her/a-cli/us ~ 
He-re/a 
He-re/um 
He-rat/e-mis 
Her-ba/num 
Her-bes/sus 
Her-be/sus, C, 
Her’bi-ta 
Her-ce/us 
Her/cu-la/ne-um 
Her/cu-la-ne/um, 


ae 
Her/cu-leg, 6 
Her-cw/le-um 
Her-cu/le-us 
Her-cu/ni-a/teg, 6 
Her-cy/na 
Her-cyn/i-a 


Her/do-ne/a, Fac. 
Her-do/ni-a 
Her-do/ni-us, S. WW. 
He/re-a 
He-re/a, C, 
He-ren/ni-us 
He-ril/lus 
Her/i-lus 
Her/ma-chus 
Her-mex/a 
Her-mee/um 
Her-mag/o-ras 
Her-man/di-ca 
Her/ma-nu’bis 
Her-maph/i-lus 
Her-maph/ro-di’tus 
Tler/ma-the’/na 
Her-me/is 
Her/me-ros 
Her/me-rus 
Her/me-si’a-nax 
Her/me-sil/o-ehus 
Her-mi/as 
Her/mi-as 
Her-min/i-us 
Her-mi/nus 
Her-mi/o-ne 
Her/mi-o-ne/a 
Her-mi/o-nes, 6, C. 
Her/mi- oes, 
Fac. K. Py. "Sch. 
Her/mi-o/ne-s 
Her/mi-on/i-cus 
Si/nus 
Her-mi/o-nis 
Her/mi-o-ni'tis 
Her-mip/pus 
Her/mo-cap/e-li/te 
Her-moeh/a-reg, 6 
Her/mo-cles, 6 
Her/mo- cli’des, 6 
Her/mo-cop’i-dex 
Her-moc/ra-tes, 6 
Her-mo/cra-ti’a 
Her-mo/cre-on 
Her/mo-de/mus 
Her/mo-do/rus 
Her-mod/o-tus 
Her-mog’e-neg, 6 
Her/mo-la/us 
Her-mol/o-ehus 
Her-mo/nax 
Her-mon/do-ri 
Her-mop/o-lis 
Her-mo/the-us 
Her’/mo-ti’mus 
Her-mo/tum 
Her/mun-du’ri, 


Pe. 8. 
Her-mun/du-vi, K, 
Fac. For, F, 
Her/ni-ci 
He/ro 


He-ro/deg, 6 
He-ro/di-a’/nus 
He-rod/i-cus, 
Lid. S. 
Her/o-di/um 
Her/o-do/rus 
He-rod/o-tus 
He-ro/es, 6 
He-ros/e-nes, 6 
He-ro/i-deg, 6 
He-rom/e- nes, 6 
He/ron 
Her/o-op/o-lis 
He-roph/i-la 
He-roph/i-le 
He-roph/i-lus 
He-ros/o-dus 
He-ros/tra-tus 
Her-sil/i-a 
Her/u-li 
He-si/o-dus 
He-si/o-ne 
He-si/o-neg, 6 
Hes/pe-ra 
Hes-pe/ri-a 
Hes-per/i-deg, 6 
Hes/pe-ris 
Hes/pe-ri'tis 
Hes/pe-rus 
Hes-se/ni 
Hes/ti-a 
Hes-ti/a, in Ho- 
mer. 
Hes’/ti-x2/a 
Hes/ti-z-o/tis 
Hes/ti-o-do/rus 
Hes/ti-o/nes, 6 
He/sus 
He-syeh/i-us 
He-tem/o-cleg, 5, 6 
Het/c- moeh’o- -rus 
He-tric/u-lum 
He-tru/ri-a 
Heu/re-tus 
Hex-ap/o-lis 
Hex-ap/y-lon 
Hi-ar/bas 
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Hi-ber/ni-a 
Hi-be/rus 
Hig’e-ta’on 
Hi¢c/e-tas 
Hi-emp/sal 
Hi/e-ra, an island. 
Hi- e/ra, a person, CG 
Hi/e-ra-co me 
Hi/e-rac/o-me’te 
Hi/e-ram/e-nesg, 6 
Hi/e-rap/o-lis 
Hi/e-rap/o-li/te 
Hi’e-ras/y-ca-mi’ 
nos 
Hi/e-rax 
Hi/e-reg, 6 
Hi/e-ri 
Hi-er/i-chus 
Hi/e-ro 
Hi/e-ro-cees/a-re/a 
Hi/e-ro-ce’pi-a 
Hi/e-ro- -ce’pis 
Hi/e-ro-ce/ryx 
Hi/e-ro-cle’a 
Hi-er/o-eles, 6 
Hi/e-ro- cli’des, 6 
Hi/e-ro-du‘li 
Hi/e-rom-ne/me 
Hi/e-rom- ne’mon 
Hi/e-rom- “nem 'o-neg 
Hi/e-ro-ne’sos 
Hi/e-ron/i-ca Lex 
Hi/e-ro-ni’cee 
Hi/er-o-ni/ces, 6 
Hi/e-ron’/y-mus 
Hi/e-roph’i-lus, 
Py. S. 
Hi-er/o-phon 
Hi/e-ro-sol’y-ma 
Hil/a-i’ra 
Hi-la/ri-a 
Hil/a-ri/nus 
Hi-la/ri-o 
Hi-la/ri-us 
Hi/man-top/o-deg, 6 
Hi-mella 
Him/e-ra 
Him/e-rus 
Hi-mil/co 
Hip-pag/o-ras sy 
Hip-pag’re-tus 
Hip-pal/ci-mus 
Hip/pa-lus 
Hip-paph/e-sis 
Hip-par/ehus 
Hip-par/e-te 
Hip’pa-i/nus 
Hip/pa-ris 
Hip’pa-sus 
Hip-pe/a 
Hip/pe-us 
Hip/peus 
Hip/pi-as 
Hip/pi-us 
Hip/po-bo-te’a 
Hip-pob/o-tes, 6 
Hip-pob/o-tum 
Hip-pob/o-tus 
Hip/po-cen-tau/ri 
Hip-po/cle-as 
Hip-po/cle-eg, 6 
Hip/po-cli’des, 6 
Hip/po-clus 
Hip/po-co’/me 
Hip-poc/o-on 
Hip/po-co-ro/na 
Hip/po-co-rys’teg, 6 
Hip-poc/ra-tes, 6 
Hip/po-cra-ti’ a 
Hip/po-cre/ne 
Hip-pod/a-mas 
Hip-pod/a-me 
Hip’po-da-mi’a 
Hip-pod/a-mus 
Hip-pod/o-ce 
Hip-pod/ro-mus 
Hip/po-la 
Hip-pol/o-chus 
Hip-pol’y-te 
Hip’po-ly-te’um 
Hip-pol/y-tus 
Hip-pom/a-ehus 
Hip-pom/e-don 
Hip/pom-e-du’sa 
Hip-pom/e-nes, 6 
Hip/po-mol’gi 
Hip’/po-myr-me’ceg 
Hip-po/na 
Hip-po/nax 
Hip/po-ne/sus 
Hip/po-ni-a’teg, 6 
Hip’po-ni’cus 
Hip-pon/o-e 
Hip-pon/o-me 
Hip-pon/o-us 
Hip-poph/a-gi 
Hip-pop/o-des, 6 
Hip-pos’the-neg, 6 
Hip-pos/tra-tus 
Hip-pot/a-deg, 6 
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Hip/po-te 
Hip/po-tas, 07 
Hip/po-tes, 6 
Hip-poth/o-e 
Hip-poth/o-on 
Hip-poth/o-on’tis 
Hip-poth/o-us 
Hip-po/ti-on, 10, 
Pa 
Hip/po-tox’o-tz 
Hip-pox/e-nus 
Hip-pu/ris 
Hir-pi/ni 
Hir-pi/nus 
Hir’ti-a Lex, 10 
Hir’ti-us, 10 
His’pa-lis 
His-pa/ni-a 
His-pa/nus 


His/pel-la’tes, 6, K. 


His-pel/lum 
His-pul/la 
His’/ti-e/a 
His-ti/2-o/tis 
His/ti-z/us 
His/tri-a 
Ho-ded/o-cus, 5 
Hol mo/nes, 6 
Ho/me-re/um 


Ho-mer’i-de,C. Pe. 


Hom/e-ri/tze 


Ho-mer/o-mas-ti’- 


ge, 6 
Ho-mer/o-mas’tix 


Hom/e-ron/i-des, 6 


Ho-me/rus 
Hom/o-le 
Ho-mo/li-um 
Hom/o-lo/i-des, 6 
Hom/o-lo/is 


PRONUNCIATION 


Hym/a-ne 
Hy-ma/ni, K, 
Hym/e-es, 6 
Hy’men 
Hym/e-ne’us 
Hy-met/tus 
Hy-o’pe 
Hy-pac/a-ris 
Hy-px/pa 
Hyp/e-pe/ni 
Hyp/a-nis 
Hyp/a-sis 
Hyp/a-ta 
Hyp/a-to-do’/rus 
Hyp/a-ton 
Hyp/a-tus 
Hy-pe/nus 
Hy-per’ba-tus 
Hy-per’/bi-us 
Hy-per/bo-lus 


Hyp/er-bo’re-i, and 


Hy-per/bo-re/i 
Hyp/e-re 
Hyp/e-re/is 
Hyp/e-re/nor 
Hyp’/e-re’si-a, 10, 

S.W. 
Hyp/e-ri’a, and 

Hyp/e-re’a 


Hyp’/e-ri/deg, 6, or 


Hy-per/i-des 
Hyp/e-ri’on 
Hy/pe-ri’o-nis 
Hy-per/me-neg, 6 
Hyp/erm-nes’tra 
Hy-per/o-ehe 
Hy-per/o-chus 
Hy-phe/us 
Hyph/an-te’on 
Hy-pi/ron 


Ho-mon/a-den/ses,6 Hyp/i-us 


Ho/nor 
Hon/o-ri’a-deg, 6 
Hon/o-ri/nus 
Ho-no/ri-us 
Ho-ple’tes, 6 
Ho/ra 

Ho/ree 
Hor/a-pol’lo 
Ho-ra/ti-a, 10 
Ho-ra/ti-us, 10 
Hor’ta-lus 
Hor-ta/num 
Hor-ten/si-a, 10 
Hor-ten/si-us, 10 
Ho/rus 
Hos-til/i-a 
Hos’ti-li/na 
Hos-til/i-us 
Hy/a-cin’thi-a 
Hy/a-cin’thus 
Hy/a-des, 6 
Hy-ag/nis 
Hy/a-le 
Hy/a-me’a 
Hy/am-pe’a 
Hy-am/po-lis 
Hy-an/tes, 6 
Hy-an/tis 
Hy/a-pe/a 
Hy/ar-bi’ta, C. 
Hy/a-ro’tis 
Hy/as 
Hyb/ela 
Hy’bla 
Hyb/re-as 
Hyb/ri-da 


Hyc/ca-ra, For. Py. 
Hy/da, and Hy/de 


Hyd/a-ra, Py. W. 
Hy-dar/nesg, 6 
Hy-das/pes, 6 
Hy/dra 
Hyd/ra-o/teg, 6 
Hyd/re-a 
Hy-dre/la 
Hy-droch/o-us 
Hy/drus 
Hy-dru/sa 
Hy’e-la 
Hy’/e-le 
Hy-emp/sal 
Hy-et/tus 
Hy-se/a 
Hy-ge/i-a (je/ya) 
Hy-si/a 
Hyg/i-e’mon 
Hy-gi/nus 
Hy/la 
Hy-lac/tor 
Hy-le/i 
Hy-le/us 
Hy/las 
Hy-la/tee 
Hy/lax 

Hy/le 


Hyl/i-ca, For.Py.S. 


Hyl/i-cus, Py, 8. 
Hy-lon/o-me 
Hy-loph/a-gi 


Hyp/no-trap/e-zus 


Hy-pob/a-rus 
Hyp/o-the’be 
Hyp/o-the’¢z 
Hyp-se/a, C. W. 
Hyp-se/is 
Hyp-se/la 
Hyp-se/lis 
Hyp-se/nor 
Hyp/se-us 
Hyp/seus 
Hyp’si-cra-te’a, 
Lie Gea « 
Hyp-sic/ra-tes, 6 
Hyp/si-po-li’a 
Hyp-sip’y-le 
Hyr-ca/ni-a 


Hyr-ca/num Ma/re 


Hyr-ca/nus 
Hyyr/i-a 
Hyr‘i-e 
Hy-ri/e-us 
Hyr/i-eus 
Hy-ri/ni 
Hyr-mi/na 
Hyr-mi/ne 
Hyr-ne/tho 
Hyr-tag/i-deg, 6 
Hyr’ta-cus 
Hys/i-x, 10 
Hys-tas/peg, 6 


Is 
Va 


T-ac/ehus 
J-a/der 
T-ad/e-ra 
T-ad/er-ti’ni 
T-al/e-mus 
T-al/me-nus 
L-al/y-sus 
I-am/be 
T-am/bli-ehus 
T-am/e-nus 
I-am/i-dze 
I-am/pho-ri/na 
Va-ni/ra 
I-an/the 
L-a/on, C. 
I-a/o-neg, 6 
I/a-pet/i-des, ¢ 


I-ap/e-ti-on’i-des, 6 


I-ap/e-tus 
T/a-pid/i-a 
L-a/pis 
I-ap/o-deg, 6 
Va-py’Ses, 6 
T-ap’y-geg 
L-ap/y-ge’us 
I/a-py#/i-a 
I-a/pyx 
L-ar’/bas 
Var-bi’ta 
T-ar/echas 
T-ar/da-nis 
I-as/i-deg, 6 


T-a/si-on 
T/a-sis 
I-a/si-us, 10 
TV/a-sus, C. W. 
T-a/sus, K. 
T/ax-am/a-tee 
I-ax/ar-tes, 6 
I-az/y-es, 6 
I-be/ra 
I-be’reg, 6 
T-be’ri 
I-be/ri-a 
Ib/e-ri/na 
T-be/rus 
I/bis 
Ib/y-cus 
I-ca/di-us 
I-ca/ri-a 
I-ca/ri-o/ne 
I-ca/ri-o/tis 
Ie/a-ris 
I-ca/ri-us 
Ie/a-rus 
I¢/e-los 
I¢/e-lus 
I-ce/ni, Fac. W. 
I¢/e-tas 
T-cet/i-das 
Ieh-nob/a-teg, 6 
Ieh-nu/sa 
Teh/thy-oph/a-gi 
T-cil/i-us 
I-co/ni-um 
Ic-ti/nus 
Ie/u-lis’ma 
Vda 
I-dexe/a 
I-dee/us 
I-da/li-a 
I-da/li-e 
Id/a-lis 
I/das 
Id/e-a, a town. 


I-de/a, daughter of 


Danaus. 
Id/e-es/sa 
I-de’ra, C. 


I-dis/ta-vi/sus, or 
I-dis/la-vi’/sus 
I-deeb/e-da, 5 
I-dom/e-nee 
I-dom/e-ne 
I-dom/e-neus 
I-do/the-a 
I-dri/e-us 
Id/ri-eus, S. 
I-du/be-da 
I-du/me, and 
Id/u-me/a 
I-dy/i-a (-ya) 
T-e/te 
Vet 
Ig-ne/tes, 6 
Tg/u-vi-na’tes, 6 
Tg/u-vi/ni 
I-gu/vi-um 
IV/a-i/ra 
Tl/e-a’teg, 6, C. 
T-ler/da 


Il/er-ge’/tes, 6: see 


C. and For. 
T-ler/ge-teg, 
K, Fac. 

Il/i-a 
T-li/a-cus 
T-li/a-des, 6 
Il/i-as 
Il/i-en’seg, 6 
Il/i-on 
L-li/o-ne, or 
T-li/o-na 
Il/i-o’ne-us, 07 
I-li/o-neus 
T-lis/sus 
Il/i-thy/i-a (-ya) 
Il/i-um, or Il/i-on 
T)-lib/a-nus, C. 
Tl-lib/e-ris 


Il-lip/u-la, C. L. W. 


Tli-tur’gis 
Il-lyr/i-a 
T-lyr/i-cum 
Ily-ris 
Il-lyr/i-us 
T-lor/ci-ta/ni 
I-lo’tz 
T/ur-ge’a 
T/lus 
Il-ya/tes, 6 
Llyr/gis 
I-mach/a-ra 
Im/a-us 
I-ma/us, K. 
Im/ba-rus 
Inm-bras/i-deg, 6 
Im/bra-sus 
Im/bri-a 
Im-briv/i-um 


OF GREEK AND LATIN PROPER 


Im/bros 
Im/i-tys 
Im/o-la, C. 
In/a-ehi 
I-na/ehi-a 
I-naeh/i-dee 
I-naeh/i-des, 6 
In/a-ehi-o’/ne 
I-na/ehi-um 
In/a-ehus 
In/al-pi’/ni 
I-nar/i-me 
In/ci-ta’tus 
In/di-a 


In-dib/ilis, S. WV. 


In-dig/e-tes, 6 


In/di-ge/tes, a peo- 


ple. 
In-dog/e-nesg, 6 
In-dol/e-tes, 6 
In-doph/o-nus 


Is/i-as, 10 
Is/i-do’/ra 
Is/i-do’rus 
I-sid/o-te 
I-sid/o-tus 
T-sig/o-nus 
I’sis 
Is/ma-e’la 
Is/ma-rus, and 
Is/ma-ra 
Is-me/ne 
Is-me/ni-as 
Is-men/i-deg, 6 
Is-me/nus, son of 
Apollo, 


Is/me-nus, a Chian, 


Is/o-cleg, 6 
I-soc/ra-teg, 6 
Ts/o-de/mus 
I-sol/o-ehus 
I-son/o-mus 


In-du/ci-om/a-rus 10 Is-se/don 


In-geev/o-nes, 6, 


Is-sed/o-neg, 6 


K. C. M. Fr. F., Is-tev/o-nes, 5, 6, 


In/g2e-vo/nes, 


Py. Sch. For. 


In-ne/sa 

I/no 

I-no/a 

I-no/pus 

I-no/us 

In/su-bres, 6 

In/ta-pher/nes, 6 

In/te-ram/na 

In/ter-ca/ti-a, 10, 
Seite 

In/u-us 

Vo 

T/o-bac-ehi’a 

TV/o-beg, 6 


V/o-la-i’a, a festival. 
T/o-las, or I/o-la’us 


T-ol’ehos 
Vo-le 
L-o/li 
I-o/lum 
Ton 
I-o/ne, Antioch. 
T/o-ne, a Nereid, 
I-o/neg, 6 
T-o/ni-a 
T/o-pe 
T/o-phon 
I-o/pis 
Tos 
Iph/1-a-nas/sa 
Iph/i-as 
Iph/i-cli’deg, 6 
Iph/i-clus, o7 
Iph/i-cleg, 6 
I-phic/ra-teg, 6 
Iph/i-ge-ni/a 
I-phil/o-che 
I-phim/e-de 
Iph/i-me-di/a 
I-phim/e-don 
Iph/i-me-du/sa 
I-phin/o-e 
I-phin/o-us 
I’/phis 


I-phit/i-on, Pw. IV. 


Iph/i-tus 
Iph-thi/me 
Ip-se/a, C. W. 
I/ra 

T-ra/is 
Ir/a-phi-o’tes, 6 
Tr/a-sa, Pw. 
Tr/e-nee/us 
T-re/ne 
T-re/nis 
Ir/e-nop/o-lis 
Ir/i-a/teg, 6 
Tris 

Ir-pi/ni 

T/rus 
T-sa/cus, C. 
I-sx/a 
T-se/us 
T-sag/o-ras 
I-san/der 
I-sa/nor 
Is/a-ra 
T-sar’ehus 
Is/a-ri 
T-sau/ri-a 
T-sau/ri-cus 
I-sau/rus 
Is-chag/o-ras 
Is-ehen/o-us 
Is’e¢he-nus 
Is-chep/o-lis 
Is/eho-la’us 
Is-chom/a-ehe 
Is-chom/a-ehus 
Is-chop/o-lis 
I-se/pus 
I-se/um 
T-si/a-ci 
I-si/a-cus 


Fa EC 


Is/tae-vo/nes, 


Py. Sch. for. 


Isth/mi-a 
Isth/mi-us 
Is/ti-e-o/tis 
Is-to/ne 
Is/tri-a 
Is/tri-a/ni 
Is-trop/o-lis 
T/sus 

It/a-li 
I-ta/li-a 
I-tal/i-ca 
I-tal/i-cus 
It/a-lis 
It/a-lus 
It/e-a 
Ith/a-ca 
Ith/a-ce’si-ze, 10 


I-them/e-neg, 5, 6 


I-thag/e-nesg, 6 
I-thob/a-lus 
Ith/o-mex/a 
I-tho/me 
Ith/o-me’tas 
Ith/o-me’teg, 6 
I-tho/ne 
Ith/u-re’i, L. C. 
Ith’y-phal’lus 
I-to/ne 
T-to’/nus 
It/o-rum 
It/u-ree’a 
It/y-lus 
It/y-re/i 

I’/tys 
I/u-li’a-cum, C. 
L-ulis 

T-u4lus 

Ix-i/on 
Ix-i/o-neg, 6 
Ix/i-on/i-deg, 6 


J. 


Ja-co/bus 
Jad/e-ra 
Jad/er-ti/ni 
Ja-nic/u-lum 
Ja-no/ca 
Ja/nus 
Ja-pet/i-deg, 6 
Jap/e-tus 
Ja/son 
Jaz/y-£es, 6 
Jo-cas/ta 
Jor-da/nes, 6 
Jor/da-neg, C. 
Jor-nan/deg, 6 
Jo-se/phus 
Jo/vi-a/nus 
Jo-vi/nus 
Jo/za 
Ju/ba 
Ju-dee/a 
Ju-ga/lis 
Ju-gan/tes, 6 
Ju-ga/ri-us 
Ju/ga-ti/nus 
Ju-gur/tha 
Ju/li-a 
Ju-li/a-cum, K, 
Ju-li/a-desg, 6 
Juw/li-a/nus 
Ju/li-a 
Ju/li-ob’o-na, 
For. S. 
Jw/li-o-bri’ga 
Ju/li-om/a-gus 
Ju/li-op/o-lis 
Ju/lis 
Ju/li-us 
Jwni-a 


Ju/no 
Ju/no-na/li-a 
Ju-no/nesg, 6 
Ju-no/ni-a 
Ju/no-nic’o-la 
Ju/no-nig’/e-na 
Ju’pi-ter 
Jura 
Jus-ti/na 
Jus-tin/i-a/nus 
Jus-ti/nus 
Ju-tur/na 
Ju/ve-na/lis 
Ju-ven/tas 
Ju-ver/na 


‘LL. 


La-ar/ehus 
Lab/a-rus, C. 
Lab/da-ce 
Lab-dag/i-deg, 6 
Lab/da-cus 
T.a/be-a’ te 
La/be-a/teg, 6 
La/be-o 
La-be/ri-us 
La-be/rus 
La-bi/ci 
La-bi/eum 
La-bi/cus 
La/bi-e/nus 
Lab/o-ri/ni 


La-bo/tas, @ man. 
Lab/o-tas, @ river. 


La-bra/de-us 
La-bran/de-us 
La/bron 
La-by/cas, C. 
Lab/y-rin/thus 
La-cexe/na 
Lag/e-dze’/mon 


NAMES. 


La-me/a 
Lam/e-don 
Lam/e-ti/ni 
La-me/tus 
La/mi-a 

La/mi-z 
Lam-pe/a 
Lam-pe/do, C. L. 


Lam/pe-ti’a, a city. 


Lam/pe-to 
Lam-pi/a 
Lam-pi‘ti-e, 10 
Lam/po-ne/a, or 
Lam/po-ni/a 
Lam-po/ni-a, 
Fac. 


Lam-prid/i-us Ai/- 


li-us 
Lam/pro-cles, 6 


Lamp/sa-cus, and 


Lamp/sa-ehum 
La/mus 
Lam/y-rus 
La-nas/sa 
Lan-ce/a 
Lan/ci-a, 10 
Lan-gi/a 
Lan/go-bar/di 
Lan/u-yi/ni 
La-nv/vi-um 
La-oc/o-on 
La-oc/o-0/sa 
La-od/a-mas 
La-od/a-mi’a 
La-od/i-ce 
La-od/i-ce/a 
La-od/i-ce/ne 
La-od/o-eus 
La-og/o-nus 
La-og/o-ras 
La-og/o-re 
La-om/a-ehe 
La/o-me/deg, 6 
La/o-me-di’a 


Lag/e-dee-mon/i-cus, La-om/e-don 


La-om/e-don-ti/a- 


Lag/e-de-mo/ni-i,or dz 


Lag/e-deem/o-neg La-om/e-don-ti’a- 
Lag/e-de-mo/ni-us 


Lag/e-ri’a 
Lag/e-ta’/ni 
Lag/e-ta/ni-a 
La-ce/ter 
La/ches, 6 
Lach/e-sis 
La-ci/a-deg, 6 
Lag/i-bi 
La-cin/i-en/sis 
La-cin/i-um 
La/co 
Lac/o-bri’ga 
La-co/neg, 6, pl. 
La-co/ni-a, and 
La-con/i-ca 
La-co/nis 
Lac/ra-tes, 6 
Lac-tan/ti-us, 10 
Lac/tu-ci’/nus 


deg, 6 
La-om/e-neg, 6 
La/o-ni’ce 
La-on/o-me 
La/o-phon 
La-oth/o-e 
La-oth/o-eg, 6 
Lap/a-thus, K. 
La-pe/thus 
La/phri-a, 

Fac. W. 
La-phys’/ti-um, 

S.W. 
Lap/i-ci/ni 
La-pid/e-i 
La-pid/e-us 
Lap/i-thee 
Lap/i-the/um 
La/pri-us 


La/ra, or La-ran/da 


Lag/y-des, 6, #. K, La-ren/ti-a, 10 


La-cy/des, 


Pe. Py. Tid, « 


Lag/y-don, A, 
La/das 

La/de 
Lad/o-ce’a 
La/don 

La-e/a 
Le-a/na, Fac. 
Lee/laps 
Le/li-a 
Lee/li-a/nus 
Lee/li-us 
Le/nas 
Le/pa Mag/na 
La-er/tes, 6 
La/er-ti/a-des, 6 
La-er’ti-us, 10 
Les-try/gon 
Les-tryg/o-neg, 6 
Le/ta 
Le-to/ri-a Lex 
Le/tus 

Le/vi 
Le-vi/nus 
La-ga/ri-a, 

Sch. S. W. 
La/gi-a 
Lag/i-ni’a, in Bi- 

thynia. 
La/gus 
La-gu/sa 
La-i/a-deg, 6 
La/is 
La/i-us (-yus) 
Lal/a-ge 
Lal’e-ta/ni-a 
La-li/sus, Fac. 
Lam/a-ehus 
Lam-be/ca, C. Z. 


La/res, 6 
La-ri/na 
La-ri/nas 
Lar/i-na’teg, 6 
Lar/i-ne, Py. 
La-ri/num 


Lar/i-num, Fo. 


La-ris/sa 
Lar/is-se/nus 
La-ris/sus 
Lar/i-sus, or. 
La/ri-us 
Lar/o-lum 
La-ro/ni-a 
Lar-tid/i-us 


Lar’ti-us, 10, S. W. 


Lar/to-lee-e/tee 
La-rym/na 
Las/si-a, 10 
Las/the-neg, 6 
Las/the-ni/a 
La/sus 
Lat/e-ra, Fac, 
Lat/e-ra/nus 
La-te/ri-um 
Lath/y-rus 
La/ti-a/lis, 10 
La/ti-a/ris, 10 
La-ti/nee 


La-ti/ni 
La-ti/nus 
La/ti-um, 10 
La-to/bi-us, Fac. W. 
Lat/o-bri/éi 
La-to/i-a (-ya) 
La-to/i-deg, 6 
La-to/is 
La-to/mi-x# 
La-to/na 
La-top/o-lis 


Lam-bra/ni, K, W. Lat/o-re’a 


Lat/o-ri’ci, Fac. 
La-tor/i-ci, 401. 
La-to/us 
La-tu/mi-2 
Lau/da-mi/a 
Lau/go-na 
Lau/ra 
Lau-re/a-cum, 
Py. W. 
Lau/re-as 
Lau/ren-ta/li-a 
Lau-ren/teg, 6 
Lau-ren/ti-a, 10 
Lau/ren-ti/ni 
Lau-ren/ti-us, 10 
Lau-ren/tum 
Lau-re/o-lus 
Lau/ron 
La/us 
Lau/sus 
La-ver/na 
La-ver/ni-um 
La-vin/i-a 
La-vin/i-um, or 
La-vi/num 
Laz/a-rus, C. 
Le-e/na 
Le-an/der 
Le/a-ni/ra 
Le/a-ni/te 
Le-ar/chus 
Leb/a-de’a 
Leb/a-di’a 
Leb/e-dus, o7 
Leb/e-dos 
Le-be/na : 
Le-bin/thos, and 
Le-byn/thos 
Le-ehe/um 
Le/da 
Le-de/a 
Le/dus 
Le/i-tus 
Lel/e-ge/is 
Lel/e-geg, 6 
Le/lex 
Le-man/nus 
Le-ma/nus 
Lem/o-yi'ces, 6 
Le-mov’/i-ceg, 
For. 
Le-mo/vi-i 
Lem/u-reg, 6 
Le-nu/ri-a 
Le-nee/us 
Len/tu-lus 
Le/o 
Le-ob/o-teg, 6, or 
Le/o-bo’tes 
Le/o-ca/di-a 
Le/o-ce’deg, 6 
Le-och/a-reg, 6 
Le/o-co/ri-on 
Le-oc/ra-tes, 6 
Le-od/o-cus 
Le-og/o-ras 
Le-og/o-rus 
Le-o/i-des, 6 
Le/on 
Le-o/na 
Le-on/i-da, C. 
Le-on/i-das 
Le-on/i-deg, 6 
Le/on-na/tus 
Le/on-ti/ni 
Le-on/ti-um, 10 
Le-on/to-ceph’a-le 
Le-on/to-ceph’a-lus 
Le/on-tom/e-neg, 6 
Le/on-top/o-lis 
Le-on/to-po-li’teg, 6 
Le/o-phron, and 
Le-o/phron 
Le-op/re-pesg, 6 
Le/os 
Le-os/the-nes, 6 
Le-os/tra-tus 
Le/o-ty ch’/i-deg, 6 
Le-phyr/i-um 
Lep/i-da 
Lep/i-dus 
Le-pon‘ti-i, 10 
Le/pre-a 
Le’pre-os, 
Le’pre-on, or 
Le/pre-um 
Lep’ti-neg, 6 
Le-ri/na 
Le/ro 
Le/ros 
Les/bo-des, 6 
Les-bo/nax 
Les/bo-ni’cus 
Les-tryg/o-neg, 6 
Les/u-ra, C. 
Le-su/ra 
K. F. Fac. 
Le-the/us 
Le/the 
Le-tog/e-neg, 6 
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Le/tre-us Lim-ne’tes, 6 Lu-cre’ti-us, 10 / / , i 
Le/treus . Lim-ni/a-des, 6, C, Lu-cri/nus > Lgnloenes Wr ae s thu’ba-dus, eee autks Mar-tig’e-na Meg/a-le 
pee arirel Lim/no-re/a Luc-ta/ti-us, 10 Lyn-ci/dee Ma-di/a-ni/te Ma/ne 6 ee Me-gaileos 
_ Le/tus Li/mon Lu-cul/li Hor’ti Lyn-ci/des, 6 Ma/di-e’/ni Manteae i ae MCg’a A Bias At 
Lew/ca _ Li-mo/ne Lu-cul/lus Lyr-cx/us Mad/u-a-te/ni Ma/ni-a shan te 10 Me-ga/li-a 
Leu-ca/di-a Lim/o-ni’a-deg, 6 _Lu/cu-mo Lyr-ce/a, or Mad’y-tus Ma-nil/i-a ar/ty-rop’o-lis — Meg/a-loph’a-ne3, 6 
Leu-ca/ni Li-mo/num Lu/cus Lyr-ci/a Me-an/der Ma-nil/i-us Hes Das Meg/a-lop’o-lis 
Leu/cas Lim/o-num, Lu/di-us Lyr-ce/us Me-an/dri-a Maatmiate? Fore Mas’clt ze Gs Meg’a-lot’e-leg, 6 
Leu-cas/pis _ For. 8. Lug-du/num Lyr-ci/us Me/an-drop/o-lis Mafia: me ils ee cli-on, C. Meg/a-me/de 
Leu-ca‘ta, or Lim/y-ra Lu/i-i, Fac. Lyr/i-ce, C. Mee-ce/nas Maniiia i AB zaeD a Meg/a-me-di'deg, 6 
Leu-ca/te Lin-ca/si-i, 10 Lum-ber/i-ta/ni Lyr-ne/sis Me/di Man/li-a’n 9 oe ton, C. LZ, Meg/ani/ra 
ee ene 6 ree Py. 7 na Lyr-nes/sus, or Me’li-us Man‘li-us ws Mac's evi i Ui og'e- Dan en % 
u/ce in/di-a u/pa r-ne/sus fades P : ©-8ap 038 
Leu/ce-as Lin/di-us Ld perteal Tae o c ie oe 2,6 ee pee ees FU Megara 
Leuw/ci Lin/go-nes, 6 Lu/per-ca/li-a Ly-sag/o-ras Meen/a-lus Man aneneal Mea Stace Me-casecns 
Leu-cip’pe ~  Lin/go-nus Lu-per/ci Ly-san/der Me/ni-us ‘Man-tahdot Mec Meg/a-reus 
Leu-cip/pi-dez,6 Lin-ter‘na Pa/lus — Lu-per/cus Ly-san/dra Mamn/ocba sh Mau dive/ea Mas ana Meg/a-ris 
Leu-cip/pus Lin-ter/num Lu/pi-as, or Ly-sa/ni-as, 17. Z, Men/o-bo’ra Man'thofnt 10 Mas/all Laie Me-gar’sus 
Leu-coc/o-mas Li/nus Lu/pi-a Ly/’se Mee-nom/e-na Man’ti-ce K. Mea ep hg ni Me-gas/the-neg, 6 
Leu/co-s0/i Li-o/deg, 6 Lu/po-du/num Ly-si/a-deg, 6 Me/non Manttine’ae Maa avi’ K. Meg/a-ti’ehus 
Leu-col/i-thi Lip/a-ra Lu/pus Lys/i-a-nas’sa,10 Mz/o-neg, 6 Man-tin/o-ae a eae : Meg/a-ti’mus 
Leu-col/la Lip/are Lu/si-ta/ni Ly-si/a-nax Me-o/ni-a Man_tith’e-sa Mad ach Me-gen/e-tus 
Leu-col/o-phas Lip/a-ris Lw/si-ta/ni-a Lys/i-as, 10 Mee-on/i-dee Man/tuca Mae e-la Me/ges, 6 
Leu-col/o-phus Lip/a-rus, Fue. Lu/si-ta/nus Lys/i-cles,6, Py. JV. Mee-on/i-deg, 6 Man/tica’ane Mata la Fr Me-gil/la 
Leu/con Li-pheph/‘i-le Lu-so/neg, 6 Lys/i-cli’a Me/o-nis Mar/a-can’da Has eet AOE Me-gis’ta, 
Leu-co/ne Lip/i-ri-ta’ni Lu-ta/ti-us, 10 Lys’i-cli’des, 6 Mee-o/taa Mar’achi’tis ere For, Me-gis’ti-as, 8. Py. 
Leu-co/nesg, 6 Lip/o-do’rus Lu-te/ti-a, 10 Ly-sic/ra-tes, 6 Me-ot/i-ci Mar/a-the’/nus art on, C. Me-gis/to-cles, 6 
Leu-con/i-cus Li-quen/ti-a, 10 Lu/te-va/ni Ly-sid/i-ce, Me-ot/i-des, 6 Mar/a-thon ees . Me-gis/to-do/rus 
Leu-con/o-e Li-ri/nus Lu-to/ri-us, S. WW. L. Sch. 8. Me-o/tis Pa/lus Mar/a-tho/nis ae ee a Meg/is-ton’o-us 
Leu-con/o-tus Li-ri/o-ne Lux/i-a (ltik/shi-a) Ly-sid/i-cus Me-s0/li Mar/a-thos Ma Hit iad Me'L-dumums Bons 
Leu-cop/e-tra Li+i/o-pe Ly-z/us Ly-sim/a-che Met/o-na Mar/a-thus A lo. Fi 3 vps He 
Leu/co-phry/ne, or Li/ris Ly/bas Ly-sim/a-chi’/a Me/vi-a Mar-cel/la Ma mcr ate lee 
Leu/co-phry’na  Lis/i-ne, K, Lye/a-bas Lys/i-ma/chi-a  Me/vi-us Mar’cel-le/a, or et nus Me-le/ne-« 
Leu/co-phrys Lit/a-brum Lyc/a-bet/tus Lys/i-mach/i-deg, 6, Mag/a-ba Marcella Mates nb Mel/am-pe’a 
Leu-cop/o-lis Li-ta/na Lyc/a-be’tus S. Py. ~ " Mag/a-lo/na, Fuc. Mar/cel-li/nus Mavtre a Me lana oes 
Leu/cos : Lit/er-ni/num Ly-cx/a Ly-sim/a-ehus Ma/gas ? Mak cel ‘Fes Ma. rk akg } Me-lam/pus 
Toccata tp oeadeesa parce Ua Lys/i-me-li’a Mag/da-la, K. Mar’ci-a, 10 Marne te ee ay ai 
4 Le i/thrus ~ y-cag/o-ras Ly-sim/e-nes, 6 Mag/do-lum Mar’ci-a’ 10 yan ~ehe' tes, 0 
Leu/co-syr/i-i Li-tom/a-ehus Ly-cam/besg, 6 Ly-sin/o-e = Mag-do/l ; ee Ne Ma-tro/na Mel/an-ehle/ni 
Worcsohthecs Tt tabium i yo! eanerae ? Reine eis i eee . a Mar’cl-anop o-lis10 Mat/ro-na/li-a Me-lan/chrus 
Leu-coth/o-e Lit’y-er’sas Ly-caon Trcipl e M seVL ei oe yee 7 Mat-ti’a-ci Me-lan/co-mas 
Leu/cus Lit/y-er’ses, 6 Ly-ca/o-nesg, 6 Fe cpus oa i’ ; Marcil i-us, S. Mat-ti/a-cum, For. Mel/a-ne 
Leu/cy-a/ni-as, 10, Liv/i-a : Lyc/a-o/ni-a Ly’sis x ore t : "C. oer Aaa Mat'ti-um, For. Mel/a-ne’is 
Py. W. Liv/i-as Ly-ca/o-nis Ly-sis/tra-te Mat i ie ‘ Mee Waid aren 10 OR ie Me-la/ne-us 
j iv/i + -us, 10 a-tu/re : -ne 
Eevee ; Livion'o lig nay re atttae Magenenti us,10  Mar/co-da’va, For. Mean Melange 
< aan : s/i-thi’deg, 6 ag-ne/si-z /co-du/r /u-ti! ania’ Gur 
pb 6 eA nee Ly-sith/o-us Meg-ne'tes,’6. ane ode ear Maan Melanie tet sf 
ora 8 y’ce /30 2 /o_li a aes ni 
foie ; ede oe F eiefat. Fac. Mies wie Mina en Molfaniy bs ae 6 
ex-Iph’a-neg; o/eha y-ceg/e-neg, 6 Ly-t#’/a Ma/gon ar/co-ma’ni- lel -4alnics p “oR 
Lex-o/bii Loc/o-zus * Ly’ces, 6 Lyx-e/a Maonteeate Margene Maines noe nd Py. r * 
seo poe pyoe or Ma-gra/da, For. Mar/do-niex, 6 Mau-ru/si-a, 10 Melanie 
-ag/o- a5 = ae i 8 
Li-ba/ni-us, S. 17, Lo-cus’ta kceniat | eee eg ety Bae ae Mel/a-nos’y ti, 
Lib/a-nus Lo-cu’ti-us, 10 Lyeh/ni-des, 6, M. Ma/i-a (ma’ya) Ma/re-o’ta Man on vas oo 
Lib/en-ti/na Lo-gi/um K. F. Fac. Ma-jes/tas Malreco’tin aan och Mo-lan he aus 
Li/ber Lo-goth’e-tes,6- Lyeh/ni-dus, Ma/¢z Ma-jor/ca Mar’ga-ris Ma‘vou a Mean Cee 
eee 5 pearing é KF. Hie. oe Ma-ju/ge-na Mar’ga-ri’ta Ma vont 10 Miele 
1b’e-ra‘li-a i-a/nus ye'i-a, ac/a-re/is Ma-la/ca, K. Mar/gi-du’/num Max-en/ti-w : he. 
Lib/e-ri/ni, Puc. Lolli-us Ly¢’i-das Ma-ca/re-us a-la/e rc : : eee ee 
Fare pan ae 10, Fac. Bikes aes Ee reps Monae Pe Mev giana, or or oe 
1- ‘ : -din/i-um, y-cim/na a-ca/ri-a Mal/ehi-on /Si-al Kus I eoy 
pe ena 6 en For. ae eee ae, W. Fac. Mal-du/num, For. Pacey W. Marin en nop/o-lis pene ern Sch 
Hs racipeet -ci/nus ac/a-ron ‘  Ma-le/a, or Ma/le- -Si/tes 4im-i-al eden ae 
ere aor K Laat ra tis pros’ cus ; precer Osta CT: Mevlegae: for i Mata tee Sterne ae we ene Ale 
ib/i- on-gim/a-nus y-ci/us, a a-ca‘tus Ma-le/ba Ma-ri/a, and Max’i-mi’ Ne-ag'ri-des 
Li/bo Lon-gi/nus Lyc/i-us, 10 Ma-ced/nus Ma-le/ne Ma/ ins P arian ebay eee a) 
alban Panico barat Ry ice ) Macié-do Ris ieroe a/ ria, Mar Ys. Max/i-mus Mel/e-de/mus 
Li-bon/o-tus Lon-go/ne Ly-co/le-on Ma-¢ced/o-nes, 6 Mal/e-ven/tum Matanee ee Medan 6 ae eh oe 
Bee ones 6 ee ; pS e 6 eS Ma-li/a-cus “— Ma/ri-an-dy/ni Ma-ze/us’ Mel'e.san dose 
Lib/o-ra — gu-la/ni -co/mus a¢/e-don/i-cus -le/o- /yi-a’ni f . at 
Li-bur/na Bee can Lee Ta eon oa i-cus parle ein qe ae 5 pe eee Ae : Mele SMe 6 
Lib’y-a. Lon-gu/rus Ly-co/ne Ma/cer Mal-lo/rus Ma-ri/ca Me/a-rus, For Mo-le'to 
Lib/y-ci Lop/a-du’sa Ly-co’pas Mag/e-ri/nus Mal-lo/teg, 6 Ma-ri/cus, @ Botan, Me-cis/te-us — Me‘li ta 
Lib/y-cum Ma/re —_— Lor/a-ci’na Ly-co’/pe Ma-ce/ris Mal/o-tha Fac a ”  Me-cis’t Me ib! " Y 
Lib/y-phe-ni/ces, 6 Lo/ri-um, Fac. Ly-co’pesg, 6 Mag/e-ta Mal-tec/o-re, A. Mar/i-du’/num, For. Me-co/ne dale Mol be ee 
Li/bys Lo/tis, or Lo/tos Ly-co’/pe-us Mag/e-te Malthi/nus - Ma-rig/eri " Me-co/nis Melba’ 
Li-bys/sa Lo-to/a Ly-co/peus Mag/e-tes, 6 Mal-va/na Ma-ri/nus Med/a-ma, For Mel/i. arte 
i eener ee eae oe pe Se: 10 Mam /er-ci/nus Ma/ri-o/nis, For, Me-de/a ; at Mel nccice 
i : ot/o-pha-si'tis y-cop/o-lis a-ehe/ra Ma-mer/cus Ma/ris Me/de- eliehust age 
Lieh/a-des, 6 Lo/vi-a, Fac. Lyc/o-re’a Ma-chee’re- ‘ ‘/ it/i adiaat oat iauat 
Li’ehas Lox‘i-as (16k/shi-) pee or as -ehpirehi Macrae Maen foe oe aes Melt ni 
Li/ehes, 6 Lu/a Lyc/o-ri’us Ma-ehe/rus Mam/er-ti/ni Mar/ma-ren’ses,6 Med/es-i-cas’te Me lina a 
Li-cin/i-a, ; Lu/ca Ly-co/re-us Ma-ehag/e-ni Mam /er-ti/nus Mar-mar/i-ca Me/di-a : M Vi a6 h/a-gi 
Tea araia perk CW. ; Ly-co/reus fotos Ma-mil/i-a Lex Mar-mar/i-de Med‘i-cus Me/iohetines 
Re eto a 4y-co/ri-as a-eha/on Ma-mil/i-i -ma/ri- e/di-o-la’ x A 
Li-cin/i-us Lu-ca/ni-a Ly-co/ris Ma-eha/o-neg, 6 Ma-mil/i-us arbre Ar spe He Mee : 
eee foe ee pee cnet: 6, K. Mam-mex/a Mar/mo-li’tis Me/di-o-mat/ri-ci Mots EY 
i-e/bri - us y-cor’tas a-eha/tus, Pe. Mam-mo/nz a/ tril pene 
Li-ga’ri-us Lu-ca/ri-a Ly-cos/the-ne Mach/i-mus Rta co tad To ee Mo donate areas 
Li-ge a Luc-ce/i-us (-yus) Lyc/o-su’ra Mac/o-ni’te, JL, Ma-mu/da, Fac. Mar/’o-bu’dum, Jor. Med/o-bri’ga Mo-lia/a = 
Li/ger Lu-ce/ni Ly-co/tas Ma/cra Ma-mv/ri-us Mar/o-bu’dus ” " Med/o-cu & M Vin oF i 
tie a toe, fs Lu/ce-reg, 6 Lyc/o-ze’a Ma/cri-a/nus Ma-mur/ra Ma/ron Me/don ' Melitela, athe 
Li-gu tia Lu-ce/ri-a Lyc/ur-gi'des, 6 Ma-cri/nus Ma-nas’ta-bal, 8. 7. Mar/o-ne/a, and Me-don/ti-dae Mel/i-te’n 
Lig/u+ti’nus Lu/ce-ri’ni Ly-cur’gus Mace/ri-tus, Z. C. Ma-na/tes, 6 ; Mar/o-ni/a Me-do/res, C. Mel/ite’ne 
Li/gus — Lu-ce’ti-a, 10 Ly/cus Ma/cro Man-ci/nus Mar/o-ni’te Med/u-a’/na Mel/ito "C S 
Li-gus/ti-cum Ma/re Lu-ce/ti-us, 10 Ly/de Ma-cro/bi-i Man-da/nes, 6, C.W. Mar-pe/si-a, 10 Me-du/a- For Mel/i-to” 1 23, 6 
Lile/a Lu/ci-a, 10, C. L.17, Lyd/i-a Ma-cro/bi-us Man-da/re-i, Fac, | Mar-pes’sa Med/u-li wns Mei. eee 
Lil/y-be/um Lu/ci-a’nus, 10 Lyd/i-us Mac/ro-chir Man-de/la ’ Mar-pe/sus Me-du/li Mel/ix-an’d 
Lil/y-be Lu/ci-dus Ly/dus Ma-cro/nes, 6 Man-do/cre-on Mar-ri/ta Lex Me-dul/li-a Me-lob/o ai 
Li-me/a, 07 Lu/ci-fer Lyg/da-mis, S. 17. Mac/ron-ti’ehus Man-do/ni-us Mar-ru/bi-i Med/ul li’na Mel/o-du/num 
Li-me/as Lu-cif/e-ra Lyg/da-mus Mac/ro-po-go/neg,6 Man/dra-bu/lus Mar’ru-ci’ni Med/ul linus Me/lon 
Lim/e-ne’tis, M. Lu-cil/ius Lys/ii Mac/ry-ne’a Man-droe’le-es,6 Mar-ru/vi-um,o7v Me/dus Melos 
Li-me/ni-a, S.W. Lucilla Lyg/o-des’/ma Mac/u-re’bi Man/dro-cles, 6 Mar-ru/bi-um Me-du/sa Mel-pe/a 
Lim/e-no’tis Lu-ci/na Ly’gus Ma-cyn/i-a Man/dro-cli’das Mar/sa-ci Me fa-b} WAN Mel oe 
Li-men/terus Lu-ci/o-lus, C. Ly/max Mad/a-rus Man/dro-do/rus Mar-sig/ni ice’ betes Mele, m/e 
pcre nus oe pee see C, eee 6, S. Be soe Sa Mars/pi-ter pe ies Py S. aioe 
e ‘ -us, n-ces/ta a-dau/ra an-du/bi-i /sy- /ga-cli’ 
pata Lu-cre’ti-a, 10 Lyn-ces/tes, 6 Ma-de/na Aantdutes'sh gata teatonts 10 reeeeaten , Mount Wor 
im-neg/e-nes, 6 Lu-cret/i-lis : ‘Lyn-ces/ti-us, 10 Mad /e-tas Fac, ieee Mar’ti-a’/nus, 10 Me-ga/ra Mem/mi-a ; 
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Mem mi-us 
Mem/no-nésg, 6 
Mem-non/i-des, 6 
Mem/no-ni/um 
Mem-phi’tes, 6 
Mem-phi’tis 
Me/na 
Me-nal/cas 
Me-nal’ci-das, 
S. Py. W. 
Men/a-lip’pe 
Men/a-lip’pus 
Me-nan/der 
Men/a-pi: see C, 
Me-na/pi-i 
Me-nap/o-lis 
Me/nas 
Men-de/la 
Men/e-cles, 6 
Men/e-cli’des, 6 
Men/e-co/lus 
Me-nec’ra-tes, 6 
Men/e-de/mus 
Men/e-la-i’a 
Men/e-la’is 
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Met/a-pi/num 
Met/a-pon-ti’ni 
Met/a-pon/tum 
Met/a-pon/tus 
Me-tau/rus 
Me-te/lis 
Me-tel/la 
Me-tel/li 
Me-temp/sy-cho/sis 
Met/e-re/a 
Me-tha/na 
Meth/a-na, C. Z. 
Me-thar/ma 
Me-thi/on 
Me-tho/ne 
Meth/o-ra 
Me-thyd/ri-um 
Me-thym/na 
Me’ti-a-du’sa, 10 
Me-til/i-a Lex 
Me-til/i-i 
Me-til/i-us 
Me-ti/na 
Me-ti/o-ehe 
Me-ti/o-chus 


Men/e-la/i-us (-yus) Me/ti-o-se’dum, 10, 


Men/e-la/us 
Me-ne/ni-us 
Men/e-phron 
Me/nesg, 6 
Me-nes/the-us 
Me-nes’theus 


Py. 
Me/tis 
Me-tis/cus 
Me-ti/ta 
Me’ti-us, 10 
Me-te/ci-a, 10 


Me-nes’thi-us, S. 7, Me/ton 


Me-nex/e-na 
Me-nex’e-nus 
Me-nip/pa 
Me-nip/pi-deg, 6, 
Py. W. 
Me-nip/pus 
Me/ni-us 
Men/o-ba, Fo. 
Men/o-do/rus 
Me-nod/o-tus 
Me-nee/ce-us 
Me-ne/ceus 
Me-nee/tes, 6 
Men/e-ti/a-deg, 6 
Me-nog’e-neg, 6 
Me/non 
Me-noph/i-lus 
Men/os-ga/da, J’o1". 
Me-noth/a-rus 
Men-te/is 
Men-ton/o-mon 
Men/to-reg, 6 
Me-phi’tis 
Mer-ca/tor 
Mer’ce-di/nus 
Mer’cu-ri/o-lus 
Mer-cu/ri-us 
Mer/gen-ti/ni 
Mer/i-bri’ga, For. 
Mer‘i-na’tes, 6 
Me-ri/o-neg, 6 
Mer/me-ros 


Met/o-pe, in ar'chi- 
tecture. 
Me-to’pe 
Me-to’pus 
Met/o-res, 6 
Met/ra-gyr’te 
Me’tras 
Me-tro/a 
Me-tro/bi-us 
Met/ro-cles, 6 
Met/ro-cli’des, 6 
Met/ro-do/ra 
Met/ro-do/rus 
Me-trod/o-tus 
Me-troph/a-nes, 6 
Met/ro-phon 
Me-trop/o-lis 
Met/ro-po-li’tx 
Me-tro/um 
Me-tu/lum 
Mey/a-na’tes, 6 
Le-va/ni-a 
Tey/a-ni/o-la 
Me/vi-us, VW. C. 
Me-zen’ti-us, 10 
Mi/a-co’/rus 
Mie-ci/a-deg, 6 
Mic/co-tro’gus 
Mi-ce/le, C. 
Mi-cip’/sa 
Migc/i-te, C. 
Mig/y-thus 


Merm/na-dee, 9, 17, Mid/a-i’on, or 


Mer/mo-das 
Mer/o-bri/ca, K, 
Mer’/o-e 
Mer/o-pe 
Mer/o-pes, 6 
Mer/o-pis 
Me/rops 
Mer/uwla 
Mer/’u-li/nus 
Me/rus 
Mes/a-ba-te/ne 
Me-sa/pi-a 
Me-sem/bri-a 
Me-se/ne 
Mes/o-a 
Me-sob/o-a 
Mes/o-la 
Mes/o-me/deg, 6 
Mes/o-po-ta’mi-a 
Mes-sab/a-tz 
Mes/sa-be-te/ne 
Mes-sa/la 
Mes/sa-li’na 
Mes/sa-li/nus 
Mes-sa/na 
Mes-sa/pe-we 
Mes-sa/pi-a 
Mes-sa/pus 
Mes-se/is 
Mes-se/ne, or 
Mes-se/na 
Mes-se/ni-a 
Mes/so-a 
Mes-so/gis 
Met/a-bus 
Met/a-du’sa 
Me-tag/e-neg, 6 
Met/a-gon 
Met/a-go-ni’tis 
Met/a-go’/ni-um 
Met/al-li‘num, Yor. 
Me-tam/e-los 
Met/a-mor-pho’sis 
Met/a-ni’ra 


Mid/a-e/um 
Mi-da/mus 
Mi/das 
Mid/e-a, mother of 

Licymnius. 
Mi-de/a, mother of 

Antiochus, 
Mid/i-as 
Mi/e-za 
Mi-la/ni-on 
Mil-co/rus 
Mi-le’si-a, 10 
Mi-le/si-i, 10 
Mi-le’si-us, 10 
Mi-le/tis 
Mil’e-top/o-lis 
Mi-le/tus 
Mi-le/vi, K. 
Mi-le/vum, A. 
Mil/i-chus: sce 

C. RSs 
Mil/i-o’/ni-a 
Mi-liz/i-ge’ris 
Mi/lo 
Mi-lo/ni-us 
Mil-ti/a-deg, 6 
Mil’vi-us 
Mi-mal/lo-neg, 6 
Mi/mas 
Mim-ne/dus 
Mim-ner/mus 
Mim-nom/a-chus 
Min-ci/a-deg, 6 
Min/ci-us, 10 
Min/da-rus 
Mi-ner’va 
Min/er-va'li-a 
Min/er-vi’na 
Mi-ner/vi-um 
Min/i-o 
Min-ne/i 
Mi-no/a 
Mi-no/i-deg, 6 
Mi-no/is 


Mi/nos 
Min/o-tau/rts 
Min-tur/nee 
Mi-nu/ci-a, 10 
Mi-nu/ci-us, 10 
Min/y-e 
Min/y-as 
Min/y-e/is 
Min/y-e/i-as (-yas) 
Min/y-e/i-des, 6 
Min/y-e/us 
Mir/a-ceg, 6, C. IV. 
Mir/e-um 
Mir/o-bri’ga 
Mi-sag/e-nes, 6 
Mis/ar-gyr/i-deg, 6 
Mis/ce-ra 
Mis/e-na/teg, 6 
Mi-se/num 
Mi-se/nus 
Mi-se/tus 
Mis-&e/tes, 6 
Mis-gom/e-nz 
Mis/u-la/ni 
Mith/ra-da/teg, 6 
Mi’thras 
Mi-thre/neg, 6 
Mith/ri-da/tes, 6 
Mi-thri/neg, 6, o7 
Mi-thre/neg 
Mith/ro-bar-za/neg, 
CS ie 
Mit/y-le’/nze 
Mit’y-le/ne 
Mi’tys 
Mi-ze/i 
Mna-sag/o-ras, 14 
Mna-sal/cas, 14 
Mna/se-as, 14 
Mnas/i-gi’/ton, 14 
Mna-sil/o-ehus, 14 
Mna-sip/pus, 14 
Mna-sith’e-us, 14 
Mnas/i-ti’mus, 14 
Mna/son, 14 
Mna-sy/lus, 14 
Mne-mi/um, 14 
Mne/mon, 14 


OF GREEK 


Mo-ne/ta 
Mon/i-ma 
Mon/i-mus > 
Mon/o-dac’ty-lus 
Mon/o-dus 
Mo-ne/cus 
Mo-no/le-us, Py. W. 
Mo-nos/ce-li 
Mon-ta/nus 
Mon-ti/nus 
Mon/y-chus, 

C. S. Py. 
Mo/phis 
Mop’si-a/ni, 10 
Mop/si-um, 10 
Mop-so/pi-a 
Mop/so-pus 
Mop’su-cre/ne 
Mop/su-es’ti-a, 10, 

Cas. 
Mor-gen/ti-a, 10 
Mor’/gen-ti/ni 
Mor-ge/teg, 6 
Mor/i-me/ne 
Mor/i-ni 

Mo-ri/ni, Yor, 
Mor/i-se/ni 
Mor’i-tas’gus 
Mo/ri-us 
Mor/phe-us 

Mor/pheus 
Mo-ru/ni 
Mo/sa 
Mos-ehe/ni 
Mos/ehi-on, C. WW. 
Mos/eho-pu/lus, C. 
Mo-sel/la 
Mo/geg 
Mos-te/ni 
Mo-syeh/lus 
Mo-sy/ni 
Mos/y-ne’ci 
Moth/e-ru/desg, 6 
Mo-tho/ne 
Mo’ti-e/ni, 10 
Mo-tu/ca 
Mo’ty-a, S. D. M, 
Mo/y-ses, 6, C. 


Mne-mon/i-deg,6,14_ Mo-y/ses, I’. K. 


Mne-mos/y-ne, 14 
Mne-sar/ehus, 14 
Mne-sar/e-te, 14 
Mnes/i-bu/lus, 14 
Mnes/i-cli’deg, 6, 14 
Mnes/i-da/mus, or 


Mu/chi-re’sis 
Mu/ci-a/nus, 10 
Mu/ci-us, 10 
Mu-ceu/ni 
Mu/gil-la/nus 
Mu/gi-lo’nes, 6 


Mnes/i-de’mus, 14 Mul/ci-ber 


Mne-sig/e-neg, 6, 14 
Mne-sil/e-os, 14 
Mne-sil/o-ehus, 14 
Mne-sim/a-che, 14 
Mne-sim/a-ehus, 14 
Mnes/ip-tol’e-mus 
Mnes/is-tra-te/i, 14 
Mne-sith’e-us, 14 
Mnes/i-thi’des, 6, 14 
Mnes/the-us, 14 
Mnes/theus 
Mne’vis, 14 
Mo-ag/e-teg, 6 
Mo/a-pher/neg, 6 
Mo-ehu/ra 
Mo-cor/e-tee 
Mo-cri/tee 
Mod/es-ti’nus 
Mo-des/tus 
Mo-di/a-cus, A. 
Mod/o-nus 
Mee/nus 
Me’ra 
Mee-rag/e-neg, 6 
Mee-ra$/e-tes, 6 
Moe-rag/o-ras 
Mee/re-as 
Me’ris 
Meer/o-cles, 6 
Moe/si-a, 10 
Mo/gon-ti’a-cum 
Mo-gun/ti-a, 10, C, 
Mo-li/a 
Mo-li/on 
Mol/i-bo’deg, 6 
Mo-li/o-ne 
Mol-lic/u-lus 
Mo/lo 
Mol/o-is 
Mo-lor’ehus 
Mo-los/si 
Mo-los/si-a, 10, 07° 
Mo-los/sis 
Mo-los/sus 
Mol-pa/di-a, S. 17%. 
Mol-pag/o-reg, 6 
Mo/lus 
Mol/y-cre’um 
Mo-ly/rus 
Mo-mem/phis 
Mo/mus 
Mo/na 
Mo-ne/seg, 6 
Mon/a-lus, For, 


Mul/vi-us 
Mum/mi-us 
Mu-na/ti-us, 10 
Mu/ni-tus, Pew. 
Mu-nyeh/i-a 
Mu-re/na 
Mur’/bo-gi, For, 
Mur’ci-a, 10 
Mur-gan/ti-a, 10 
Mur/gen-ti/ni 
Mu/ri-du/num 
Mur-ra/nus 
Mur’ti-a, 10 
Mu/sa 
Mu/se 
Mu-see/us 
Mu-sag/e-teg, 6 
Mu-sag/o-re 
Mu-se/a 
Mu-se/um 
Mu/si-ca/ni 
Mu-so/ni-us 
Mus-te/la 
Mu/ta 
Mu/thul 
Mu‘ti-a, 10 
Mu‘ti-la 
Mv/ti-lum 
Mu/ti-na 
Mu-ti/ni 
Mu‘ti-neg, 6, S, 
Mu-ti/nus 
Mu/‘ti-us, 10 
Mu-tu/nus 
Mu-tus/ca 
Mu/ty-ce 
Mu-zu/ris 
Mye/a-le 
Myc/a-les’sos, and 
Myc/a-le’sus 
My-ce/ne 
My-ce/ne 
My-cen/i-ca 
My-ce/nis 
Mye/e-vi’nus, and 
My¢/e-ri/na 
My/con 
My-co/ni-i 
Myc/o-nus, and 
My-co/nus 
My/don 
My-ec/pho-ris 
My-e/nus 
Myg’/a-le: see C, 


AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Myg/do-neg, 6 
Myg-do/ni-a 
Myg-don/i-deg, 6 
Myg/do-nis 
Myg/do-nus 

Myg-do/nus 
My-i/a-grus 
My/la, or 

My/las 
Nye as/sa, and 

y-la/sa 
My/le 
My-lit/ta 
Myn/do-neg, 6 
My/neg, 6 
My/o-nes, 6 
My/o-ne/sus 
My-o/ni-a, W. S. 
My’ra 
Myr-ci/nus 
Myr/ge-tx 
My-ri/ce 
My-ri/na 
My-ri/nus, Fac. 

Myr/i-nus, L. C. 
Myr’i-on’y-ma 
Myr-le/a 
Myr-me¢/i-deg; 6 
Myr-me/ci-um, 10, 
Myr-mid/o-ne 
Myr-mid/o-neg, 6 
Myr/o-cleg, 6 
My/ron 
My’ro-ni-a/nus 
My-ron/i-desg, 6, 

S. Gory. 
My-ro/nus 
Myyr/rhi-nus 
Myr-si/lus 
Myr’si-nus, 

Py. Lid. W. 
Myr’ta-le 
Myr’ti-lus 
Myr-to/um Ma/re 
Myr-tun/ti-um, 10, 

S. W. 
Myr-tu/sa 
My-s¢el/lus 
Mys/ce-lus 

Mys-ce/lus 
Mys/i-a, 10 
Mys/o-ma-ced/o-neg 
My/son 
My-thop/o-lis 
Myt/i-le’ne 


My/us 
N. 


Nab/ar-za’/neg, 6, 
L(G: Se 
Nab/a-the/a 
Nab/a-theg, 6 
Na/bi-a/ni 
Na/bis 
Nab/o-co-dros/o-rus 
Nac/o-le 
Nac/o-le/a 
Nac/o-li’/a, or 
Na-co/li-a 
Nac/o-ne, or 
Na-co/ne 
Ne/ni-a 
Na-e/ra 
Ne/vyi-a 
Ne/vi-us 
Na-ge/ri 
Na-han/ar-va/li, or 
Na/har-va/li 
Fac. K: 
Na-har/va-li, 
Na-i/a-deg, 6 
Na/i-as (-yas) 
Na/is 
Na-is/sus 
Nam-ne‘teg, 6, 07" 
Nan-ne/tes 
Nan/tu-a/tes, 6 
Na-pexe/2 
Nap/a-ris, J’, 
Na-pe/gus 
Naph/i-lus, Py. 
Na-pi/te 
Nar-bo/na 
Nar/bo-nen/sis 
Nar-c2e/us 
Nar-cis/sus 
Na-ris/ci 
Nar/ni-a 
Na-ro/na 
Nar-ra/ga, K, 
Nar-the/cis 
Nar/the-cu/sa 
Na-ry¢/i-a, 10 
Na-ry¢/i-um, 10 
Nas/a-mon 


Nas/a-mo/neg, 6 
Nas/ci-o, 10 
Na-si/ca 
Na/sid-i-e/nus 
Na-sid/i-us 
Na/si-um, 10 
Na/so 
Na/so-ti-a/ni, 10 
Nas/si-ci 
Na/sus 
Na-ta/li-a 
Na-ta/lis 
Nau-bol/i-deg, 6 
Nau/bo-lis 
Nau/bo-lus 
Nau/cleg, 6 
Nau-cli/das 
Nau-cli/deg, 6 
Nau/cra-tes, 6 
Nau/cra-tis 
Nau/cra-tu’sa 
Nau-cy/deg, 6 
Nau/lo-cha 
Nau/lo-ehum 
Nau/lo-chus 
Nau/ma-ehus 
Nau/me-don 
Nau-pae/tus, or 

Nau-pac/tum 
Nau-pid/a-me 
Nau/pli-a, 

Sch. S. W. 
Nau-pli/a-deg, 6 
Nau/pli-us 
Nau-por’tus 
Nau/ra 
Nau-sic/a-a 
Nau-sic/a-e 
Nau-sic/ra-teg, 6 
Nau/si-cy’deg, 6 
Nau-sim/a-che 
Nau-sim/a-ehus 
Nau-sim/e-don 
Nau-sim/e-neg, 6 
Navu/si-ni/cus 
Nau-sin/o-us 
Nau-siph/a-neg, 6 
Nau-siph/i-lus 
Nau-sith/o-e 
Nau-sith/o-us 
Naus/tro-phus 
Nau/te-les, 6 
Nau/tes, 6 
Nau/te-us 
Na/va 
Na/vi-us 
Nax/os 
Ne-#/ra 
Ne-x/thus 
Ne-al/ces, 6 
Ne/an-dri/a 
Ne-a/nis 
Ne-an/thes, 6 
Ne-ap/a-phos 
Ne-ap/o-lis 
Ne-a-pol/ita/ni 
Ne-ar/ehus 
Ne/bi-o-du/num 
Ne-bro/des, 6 
Ne-broph/o-ne 
Ne-broph/o-nos 
Ne-crop/o-lis 
Nec-tan/a-bis 


Ne/on-ti’/ehos 
Ne/on-ti’shus 
Ne/o-phron 
Ne/op-tol’e-mus 
Ne-ot/e-leg, 6 
Ne-o/the-us 
Ne/pe 
Nep/e-te 
Nep/e-tus 
Ne-pha/li-a 
Neph/e-le 
Neph/e-le/is 
Neph/e-lis 
Neph/e-ris 
Ne’/phus 
Ne-phu/sa 
Ne-pi/a 
Ne/pos 
Ne/po-ti-a/nus, 10 
Nep/tu-na/li-a 
Nep/t1-ni/ne 
Nep-tu/nus 
Ne-pu/nis 
Ne-re/i-deg, 6 
Ne-re/is, or 
Ne/re-is 
Ner’e-ti/ni 
Ne-re/tum 
Ne/re-us 
Ne/reus 
Ne/ri-e/ne 
Ne-ri/ne 
Ne’ri-o 
Ner/‘i-tos 
Ne’ri-us 
Ne/ro 
Ne-ro/ni-a 
Ne-rop/o-lis 
Ner’to-bri’ga, 
Py. For. 
Ner/u-la/ni 
Ner/u-lum, 
Py. For. 
Ner/vi-i 
Ne-se/e 
Ne’/si-o’te, 10 
Ne’/si-o/teg, 6, 10 
Ne’/si-o/tis, 10 
Ne/sis 
Ne-so/pe 
Nes/pe-tos 
Nes-so/nis 
Nes/te-a-du/sa 
Nes/to-cleg, 6 
Nes/to-ras 
Nes-tor/i-deg, 6 
Nes-to/ri-us 
Ne-ti/ni 
Ne/tum 
Ne-ver/i-ta 
Ni-ce/a, or Ni-ce/a 
Ni-ceen/e-tus 
Ni-cag/o-ra 
Ni-cag/o-ras 
Ni-can/der 
Ni-ca/nor 
Ni-car/ehus 
Ni-car/e-te 
Ni-car/e-tus 
Nic/a-sip/o-lis 
Ni-ca/sis 
Ni-ca/tor 
Ni-cat/o-ris 


Nec/ta-ne’bus, K.F. Ni/ce 


Nec-tan/e-bus, 
Fac. S. Py. 

Nec’ti-be’reg, 6 
Ned/i-na’tes, 6 
Neg/re-tus 
Ne/is 
Ne-i/te 
Ne/le-us 

Ne/leus 
Ne-li/deg, » 
Ne/lo 
Ne-mee/a, and 

Ne/me-a, games. 
Ne/me-a, town and 

river. 
Nem/e-sa 
Nem/e-se/nus 
Ne/me-si-a/nus, 10 
Nem/e-sis 
Nem/es-tri/nus 
Nem/e-tes, 6, and 

Ne-me’tes 
Nem/i-si’a-ci 
Nem/o-ra/li-a 
Ne-mos/sus 
Ne/o-bu‘le 
Ne/o-czes-a-re/a 
Ne/o-cho/rus 
Ne/o-cles, 6 
Ne/o-cli’des, 6 
Ne-og/e-neg, 6 
Ne-om/a-gus, C. 
Ne/o-me/deg, 6 
Ne/o-me/ni-a 
Ne/o-me’ris 
Ne/on | 


® 


Ni¢/e-as 
Ni-ce/nus 
Ni-ceph/o-ris 
Nig/e-pho/ri-um 
Nig/e-pho/ri-us 
Ni-ceph/o-rus 
Ni/cer 
Ni-cer/a-tus 
Nic/e-ros 
Ni-ce/so 
Ni-ce/tas, 07 
Ni-ce/teg, 6 
Nig/e-te/ri-a 
Nig/i-as, 10 
Ni-cip’/pe 
Ni-cip/pus 
Ni/co 
Nic/o-bu/la 
Nic/o-bu/lus 
Ni-coeh/a-res, 6 
Nic/o-char’i-te, Pw, 
Nic/o-cleg, 6 
Ni-coc/ra-teg, 6 
Ni-co/cre-on 
Nic/o-da’/mus 
Ni-cod/a-mus, 
Pw. 
Nic/o-de’mus 
Ni-cod/i-ce, Pw, 
Ni-cod/i-cus, Pw 
Nic/o-do/rus 
Ni-cod/ro-mus 
Nic/o-la’/das 
Nic/o-la/us 
Ni-co/le-a 
Ni-co/le-os 


Ni-col/o-ehus 
Ni-com/a-cha, 
Pw. W. 
Ni-com/a-ehus 
Nic/o-me/deg, 6 
Nic/o-me-di/a, ov 
Nic/o-me-de’a 
Ni-com/e-neg, 6 
Ni/con 
Ni-con/o-e | 
Ni-coph/a-neg, 6 
Ni-coph/e-leg, 6 
Nic/o-phe/mus 
Nic/o-phon 
Nic/o-phron 
Ni-cop/o-lis 
Nic/o-pol/i-ta/ni 
Ni-cos/tra-te 
Ni-cos/tra-tus 
Nic/o-te-le’a 
Ni-cot/e-les, 6 
Ni-co’the-us 
Ni-coth/o-e ; 
Nic/o-ti/mus, Pw. 
Ni/ger 
Ni-gid/i-us — 
Ni-gre/teg, 6 
Ni-gri/nus 
Ni-gri/te 
Nil/a-co’/me 
Nil/e-us | S 
Ni/leus 
Ni-lie/olla 
Ni-lig/e-na 
Ni-lop/o-lis 
Ni-lo/tis 
Ni-lox/e-nus 
Ni‘lus 
Nin/i-ve, and 
Nin/e-ve 
Nin/i-vi/tee 
Nin/o-e 
Ni/nus 
Nin/y-as 
Ni/o-be 
Ni-phe/us 
Ni-pha/teg, 6 
Ni’phe 
Nir‘e-us 
Ni/reus 
Ni/sa 
ee 
i-se/i-a (-ya 
Ni-se/is Cya) 
Nis/i-be/ni 
Nis/i-bis 
Ni-so/pe 
Ni/sus 
Ni-sy/rus 
Ni-te/tis ; 
Nit/ ne ’ri-geg, 6,10 


Nit/i-o-bri’£es 

K. F. Py. 

Ni-to/cris 

Nit/ri-a 

Ni-va/ri-a 

Ni-vom/a-gus, K. 
o/a 


No-bil/i-or 
Noce‘ti-lu’ca 
No-di/nus 
No-e/mon 
No-e/tus 
No/la 
No-la/ni 
Nom/a-deg, 6 
No/mas 
Nom/en-ta/nus 
No-men/tum 
No-mi/on 
No/mi-us 
No-moph/y-lax 
No-moth/e-tz. 
Non/a-cri’/na 
Non/a-cris, C. 
No-na/cris, 
W. K. Pt 
No/ni-us 
Non/no-sus 
No/ra 
No/rax 
Nor-ba/nus 
No/re-e/a 
No-ri¢/i-i, 10, C. 
Nor/i-cum 
Nor-thip’/pus 
Nor’ti-a, 10 
Nos/o-co-mi/um 
Nos/o-ra 
Nos/ti-mus 
No-thoc/ra-teg, 6, 
Pu. 
No/tus 
No-va/tus 
Nov/em-pa/gi 
Nov’/em-pop/u-lis 
No-vem/si-leg, 6, or 
No-vem/si-deg 
No-ve/si-um, 10 


é 


No/vi-a | 
No/vi-o-du/num 


No/vi-om/a-gum, ov 


No/vi-om/a-gus 
No/vi-us 
Nov/o-co/mum 
No-vom/a-gus, C. 
Nu-ce/ri-a 
Nu/ce-ri'ni 
Nu-ith/o-neg, 6, 

KoF. Faces® 
Nu/ma 
Nu-ma/na 
Nu-man’ti-a, 10 
Nu/man-ti/na 
Nu/man-ti/nus 
Nu-ma/nus 


Nu-me/ni-us, JV. 8. 


Nu-me’ri-a 
Nu/me-ri-a’nus 
Nu-me’ri-us 
Nu-mic/i-us, 10 
Nu-mi/cus 
Nu‘mi-da 
Nu/mi-dee 
Nu-mid/i-a 


Nu-mid‘i-us, S. WW 


Nu-mis/i-us, 10 
Nu/mis-tra/ni 
Nu-mis/tro 
Nu/mi-tor, 
Nu/mi-to/ri-us 
Nun/di-na 
Nv/ro-li 
Nur’si-a, 10 
Nur-si/ni 
Nyc-te/is 
Nyc-te/li-a 
Nyc-te/li-us 
Nyc’/te-us 
ye/teus 
Nyc-tim/e-ne 
Nyc’ti-mus, C. WM 
Nyg-be/ni 
Nyg’/be-ni’tie 
Nyg-dos/o-ra 
Nym-be/um 
Nym-phe/um 
Nym-phe/us 
Nym-pha/is 
Nym/phe-ros 
Nym/phi-cus 
Nym-phid/i-us 
Nym/pho-cleg, 6 
Nym/pho-do/rus 
Nym-phod/o-tus 


Nyp’si-us, 10, W. S. 


Ny/sa 
Ny-se/us 
Ny-sa/is 
Ny-se/i-deg, 6 
Ny-se/is 
Ny-se/um 
Nys/e-us 
y/seus 
Ny-si/a-deg, 6 
Nys/i-as, 10 
Ny-sig/e-na 


O. 
‘O/a-nus, For, Py. 
Q-a/ri-on 
O-ar’seg, 6 
O/a-trus, For, Py. 
O/a-seg, 6 
_ O/a-sis 

O-a/sis, Py. 
O-ax/eg, 6 
O-ax/us 
O-bid/i-a-ce’/ni 
Ob/o-ca, For. 
Ob/o-da 
Ob/o-das 
Ob/ri-ma 
Ob/ri-mo 
Ob/se-quens 
Ob-sid/i-us 
O-bu/cu-la 
Ob/ul-tro’/ni-us, 


O-ca‘le-a, or 
Oc/a-le’a 


O/ca-le/a, awoman, 


Oc/ci-a, 10 , 
O-ce/a 
O/ce-a-ne’o-lus 
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O-cha/ri-us 
Och/i-mus 
Oc¢h/ro-na 
O/chus 
Oceh/y-ro/ma 
O-co/lum 
O/cre-a 
O-cre/si-a, 10 
O-cric/o-la 
Oc/ric-u-la/ni 
O-cric/u-lum 
O-cris/i-a 
Oc-ta/vi-a 
Oc/ta-vi-a/nus 
Oc-ta/vi-us 
Oc-to/ber 
Oc/to-ge/sa 


Oc-tol/o-phum, and 


Oc-tol/o-phus 
O-cy/a-le 
O-cy/a-lus 
O-cyd/ro-me 
O-cyd/ro-mus 
O-cyp/e-te 
O-cyp/o-de 
O-cyp/o-te 
O-cyr/o-e 
O-cyth/o-us 
Od/e-na’/tus, WS. 
O-des/sus 
O-de/um 
O/di-a, Fac. 
Od/i-ce 
O-di’tes, 6 
O-do/a-cer, C. 

Od/o-a’cer, 

W.S. M. 
O-do/ca 
Od/o-man’tes, 6 
Od/o-nes, 6 
Od/ry-sx 
Od/ys-se’a 
Od/ys-se/um. 
O-dys/se-us 

O-dys/seus 
i/a-grus, 

Ff. CG. Ky Pys 

GE-a/grus, 

Lid. Pe. K. 


' C-an/the 


Gi/an-the’a 
Qh/an-thi/a 
Qi/ax 
i-ba/li-a 
G-bal/i-deg, 6 
G£b/a-lus, 5 
i-ba/res, 6, Pw. 
Gi-bo/tas 
£¢/e-tes, 5, 6 
Gi-cha/li-a 
Ci/cle-us 
Ci/cleus 
C-cli/des, 6 
Cic/u-me/ni-us, 5, 
W. S. 
@i-dip’o-deg, 6 
CEd/i-po’di-a, 5 


G-dip/o-di-on/i-des 


C&d/i-pus, 5 
C/me 
G:-nan/thes, 6 
i/ne 
i-ne/is 
Ci/ne-on 
CE/ne-o’/ne 
CH/ne-us 
CE/neus 
Ci-ni/des, 6 
Gin/o-a’tis, 5 
Cin/o-e, 5 
Qi-nom/a-us, Pw. 


F. S. Lid. Fac. 


Cin/o-ma/’us, KA, 
G-no/na, Py. C. 
di-no/nas 
di-no/ne 
Ci-no/pi-a 
CE-nop/i-des, 6, 

Pe. 8. 
C-no/pi-on 
Ci-no/tri 
Ci-no/tri-a 
Gi-not/ro-pexe 
CE-no/‘trus 
(2i-nu/sa 
G-o/nus 
O-er/o-e 
C2/ta 
@-te/i, Fae, 


O/ce-an/i-des, 6, and Ct/y-lus 


O/ce-a-nit’/i-des 
O/ce-a-ni’ne 
O/ce-a-ni'tis 
O-ce/a-nus 
O-ce/lis 
O-cella 
Og/el-li/na 
O¢/e-lum 
O/cha 
O-¢ha/ni 


O-fel/la 
O¢’e-mus 
O£/e-nos 
O-go/a 
O-gul/ni-us 
Og/y-ges, 6 
O-gyé/i-a 
O-sy8/i-dee 


O-ic/le-es, 6 


O-il/e-u8 
O-i/leus 


O/i-li’a-deg, 6, Fac. 


O/i-li/des, 6 
Ol/a-bi, Fac. 
Ol/a-ne 
Ol-be/lus 
OVbi-a 
OVbi-us, Fac. W. 
Ol’ca-des, 6 
OVcin-i-a’tes, 6 
Ol-cin/i-am, For, 
O-le/a-ros, or 
O-le/a-rus 
Olen 
O-len/i-deg, 6 
Ol’e-nos 
Ol’e-num 
Ol/e-nus 
OVe-rus 
Ol-gas/sus 
O-li/a-ros, 07 
O-li/a-rus 
OVi-gyr’tus 
Ol/i-si/po 
O-lis/i-po, For. 
Ol/i-sip’po 
O-liv/u-la, For. 
O-li/zon, C. Py. 
Ol/i-zon, For. 
Olli-us 
Olmi-e, S. W. 
Ol-mi/us 
Ol-mo/nesg, 6 
Ol/o-lys 
OVo-crus, For. 
OVo-phyx’us 
OVo-rus 
O-los/so-neg, 6 
O-lu/rus 
Ol/ym-pe/ne 
Ol’/ym-pe/ni 
O-lym/pi-a 
Ol/ym-pi’a-desg, 6 
O-lym/pi-as 
O-lym/pi-e/um 
O-lym/pi-o-do’rus 


O-phel’tes, 6 
O/phi-as 
O’phi-en/seg, 6 
O’phi-o/des, 6 
O’phi-og’e-neg, 6 
O-phi/on 
O-phi/o-nes, 6 
O/phi-o/ne-us 
-phi/o-neus 
O’phi-on/i-deg, 6 
O’phis 
O-phi/te 
Oph/i-te’a 
O-phi’teg, 6 
O’phi-u/chus 
O’phi-us 
O’phi-u/sa 
O-phlo/neg, 6 
Oph/ry-ne/um 
Op/i-ci 
O-pig/e-na 
O-pil/i-us 
O-pi/ma Spo/li-a 
O-pim/i-a/nus 
O-pim/i-us 
O’pis 
Op/i-ter 
Op/i-ter-gi/ni 


O-pi’tes, 6, Pw. W. 


Op-le’tes, 6 
Op-li’tes, 6 
Op/o-is 

O-po/ra 

Op’/pi-a 
Op/pi-an/i-cus, S. 
Op’pi-a’/nus 
Op-pid/i-us, S. W. 
Op/pi-us 
Op-ta/tus, S. IV. 
Op/ti-mus 
O-pun‘ti-i, 10 
O’pus 

O’ra 

O-ra/ni, Lac. 
O-ra/ta 
Or/a-tu/re 
Or-be/lus 


O-lym/pi-o-ni’ces, 6 Or/bi-a’/na, S. 
O-lym/pi-os’the-nes Or-bil/i-us 


O-lym/pi-us 
O-lym/pus 
Ol/ym-pu/sa 
O-lyn/thus 
O-ma/di-us, S. 
O-ma/na 
O-ma/ni 
Om/bri-os 
Om-bro/neg, 6 
Om/o-le 
Om/o-pha/gi-a 
Om/pha-ce 
Om/pha-le 
Om/pha-lus 
O-ne/um 
O-na/gos 
On/a-sic’ra-tes, 6, 
Pw. 
On/a-sim/bro-tus 
On/a-si-me/des, 6 
On/a-siph’o-ris 
O-na/tas 
On-ce/um 
On/ches-mi/tes, 6 
On-ches/tus 
On/eho-e 
O/ne-a’tee 
O-ne/i-mon/tes, 6 
O-ne/sas 
On/e-sic’ri-tus 
O-nes/i-do’ra 
On/e-sig/e-neg, 6 
O-nes/i-ma 
O-nes/i-mus 
On/e-siph’o-rus 
On/e-sip’pus 
O-ne/sis 
O-ne/tes, 6 
O-ne/tor 
O-ne/um 
O-ni/rus 
O-nis/i-a, 10 
O-ni‘tes, 6 
O-ni/um 
On/o-ba 
On/o-bri-sa/teg, 6 
On/o-cho/nus 
On/o-gla 
On/o-mac’ri-tus 
On/o-ma-de’mus 
On/o-mar’ehus 
On/o-mas/tus 
On/o-san/der 
O-nu/phis 
On/u-phi'tes, 6 
O-ny’thes, 6, C. 
O-pa/li-a 
O-pel/i-cus, C. 
O-phe/as 
Oph/e-las 
O-phel/lo-cli’das 


* 


Or’bi-ta’na 
Or’bi-ta/ni-um 
Or-bo/na 
Or/ca-desg, 6 
Or’ce-lis 
Or/eha-mus 
Or-che/ni 
Or/ehis-te’ne 
Or/chi-us 
Or-chom/e-num 
Or-chom/e-nus 
Or-des/sus 
Or-de/sus 
Or/do-vi’ces, C. 
Or-dov/i-ces, 6, 
For. K. 
O-re/a-degs, 6 
O-re/as 
O-re/i 


O’re-os, a city, 
O-re/os, Bacchus. 
Or’e-sit/ro-phus 


O-res/te 
Or/es-te’a 
O-res/‘tes, 6 


Or/es-te/um 


Or/es-ti’ dee 
Or/es-til/la 
Or’es-ti’nus 
Or/e-te 
Or/e-ta/ni 
O-re/tum 
O/re-um, and 
O/re-us, a city, 
Or/ga, or Or/gas 
Or/ga-na 
Or-ges/sum 


Or-get/o-rix, S. Py. 


Or/gi-a 
Or-gom/e-ne 
O-ri/as 
O-rib/a-sus 
Or/i-ci/ni 
Or/i-cos 
Or/i-cum, 0” 
Or/i-cus 
O’ri-ens 
Q-rig/e-nes, 6 
O-ri/go 
O-ri/ne 
O-ri/nus, Fac. W. 
O/ri-ob/a-teg, 6 
O-ri/on 
Or/i-sul/la Liv/i-a 
O-ri/tx 
Or/i-ta’/ni, K. 
Or/i-ta/num, K, 
O-ri’tes, 6 
Or/i-thi’os, o7 
Or/i-thi’on 
Or/ithy’i-a (-ya) 


AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Or/i-thy’os, or 
Or/i-thy’on 
O-ri’tis 
O/ri-un/dus 
O-ri/us 
Or/me-nis 
Or/me-nus 
Or/ne-a 
Or/ne-x, and 
Or-ne/s 
Or/ne-us 
Or/neus 


Or-ne/us, a centaur. 


Or-ni/thon 
Oral tas 
r-nyt/i-on, 10 
5. Vaden 


Or’o-an/da 
Or/o-ba 
O-ro/bi-«, S. W. 
O-ro/bi-i, S. W. 
Or/o-bis 
O-ro/desg, 6 
O-re’tes, 6 
O-rom/e-don 
O-ron/tas 
O-ron/tes, 6 
Or/o-pher/nesg, 6 
O-ro/pus 
Or/o-sa 
O-ro/si-us, 10 
O-ros/pe-da 
Or’phe-us, ov 
Or/pheus 
Or’phi-tus 
Or-rym/e-nus 
Or’se-as 
Or-sed/i-ce 
Or-se/is 
Or-sic/ra-tes, 6 
Or-sil/o-ehe 
Or-sil/o-ehus 
Or-sim/e-neg, 6 
Or-sin/o-e 
aoe 
r-sip/pus 
Or-thee/a 
Or-thag/o-ras 
Or’tha-go-re/a 
Or’the 
Or’thi-a, and 
Or-thi/a 
Or/tho-bu/lus 
Or’tho-cles, 6 
Or’tho-la/us, Pw, 
Or-thom/e-neg, 6 
Or-thop/o-lis 
Or-tho/si-a, 10 
Or-tho/sis 
Or’tho-ti/mus 
Or’thrus 
Or-to/na 
Or-tyg/i-a 
O/rus 
Orx/u-le 
O’/ryx 
Os-ehoph/o-ri 
Os/cho-pho’ri-a, 
S.W. 
Os/dro-e’/ne 
Os/dro-e/ni 
Os/dro-es, 6 
O-se/ri-a’tes, 6 
O’si 
O-si/ris 
O-sis/mi-i, Sch. W. 
Os/o0-go 
Os/pha-gus 
Os/rho-e/ne 
Os/si-pag/i-na 
Os-son/o-ba 
Os-ta/nes, 6, Fac. 
Os/te-o/des, 6 
Os’ti-a, 10 


-Os/ti-o’neg, 6 


Os-to/ri-us, S. W. 
Os/tra-ci’ne 
Os-tra/ni 
Os-trog/o-thi 
Ot/a-cil’i-us 
O-te/ne 
Ot/e-si/ni 
O/tho 
O-thro/nus 
O-thry/a-des, 6 
Oth/ry-o/ne-us 
O-thry/o-neus 
O/thrys 
O-thrys/i-us, 10 
O-tre/re, and 
O-tre/ra 
O/tre-us 
O/treus 
O-tre/a 
O-try/ne, Pw. 
Ot/ryn-ti/des, 6 
O/tus 
O/tys 
O-vid/i-us 
2-vivacha, For, 


O-vin/i-a Lex 
O-vin/i-us 
Ox-ar/tes, 6 
Ox-i/a 
Ox/i-zmum 
Ox-wbi-i 
Ox/us 
Ox’y-ar’tes, 6 
Ox/y-lus 
Ox/y-ne/a 
Ox-yn’tes, 6 
Ox/y-o’/pum 
Ox-yp/o-rus 
Ox-yr’rho-e 
Ox’/y-ryn-ehi’teo 
Ox’y-ryn/ehus 
Ox-yth/e-mis 
O-ze/ne 
Oz/o-a 
Oz/o-la 
O2z/o-le, or Oz/o-li 
O2z/o-lis 
O-zom/e-ne 
O-zo/nus 


PR 


Pa-ca/ti-a’nus, 10, 
S. W. 

Pac/a-ti/nus, fac. 

Pa-cat/u-la 


Pac/ci-us, 10, S. WW. 


Pa/ches, 6 
Pach/na-mu/nis 
Pa-chym/e-reg, 6 
Pa-chy/nus, and 
Pa-ehy/num 
Pag/i-di-ja’nus 
Pag/i-lus 
Pa-co/ni-us 
Pac/o-rus 
Pa-co/rus, a7 


Egyptian king. 


Pac-to/lis 
Pac-to/lus 
Pac/tu-me/ius 
(-me/yus) 
Pac/ty-a 
Pac/ty-e 
Pa-cu/vi-us 
Pa-de/i 
Pad/i-na/teg, 6 
Pad/u-a 
Pa/dus 
Pa-du/sa 
Pee/an 
Pee-dar’e-tus, C. 
Peed/a-re/tus, 5, 
Pw. Pe. 


Pe-dop/i-des,6, fac. 


Peed/o-the/ra, 5 
Pe-e/on 
Peg/ni-um, 5 
Pen/u-la, 5 
Pe/on 
Pe/o-nesg, 6 
Pe-o/ni-a 
Pe-on/i-des, 6 
Pe/o-nis 
Pe/o-ple 
Pe/os 
Pe-se/ni 
Pz/sos 
Pees-ta/ni 
Pes/tum, 5 
Pe-su/la 
Pe-ti/nus 
Pe/tus Cze-cin/na 
Pag/a-s%, or 
Pag/a-sa 
Pag’/a-sus 
Pag/i-da, or 
Pag/i-das 
Pa/gre 
Pa/gus 
Pa-le/a 
Pa/la-ap/’o-lis 
Pa-leb/y-blus, 5 
Pa-le/mon . 
Pa-lep/a-phos, 5 


Pa-leph/ar-sa/lus, 5 


Pa-leph/a-tus, 5 
Pa-lep/o-lis, 5 
Pa-les/te, 5 
Pal/es-ti’na 
Pal/es-ti’ni 
Pa-let/y-rus, 5 
Pal/a-me/deg, 6 
Pal/a-ti/nus 
Pa-la/ti-um, 10 
Pa-le/a 

Pa/‘les, 6 
Pal-far/ni 
Pa-lib/o-thra 
Pa-li/ce 
Pa-li/ci 
Pa-lil/i-a 
Pa-li/lis 


Pa-lim/bo-thra ‘ 
Pa-lin/dro-mos 
Pal/i-nu’/rus 
Pa/li-u’/rus 
Pal-lac/o-pas 
Pal/la-desg, 6 
Pal-la/di-um 
Pal-la/di-us 
Pal/lan-te/um 
Pal-lan/ti-as, 10 


Pal-lan/ti-um, 10, 9, 


Pal-lat/i-deg, 6 
Pal-le/ne 
Pal-le/nis 
Pal/li-a, Fac. 
Pal-loc/o-pas 
Pal-ma/ri-a 
Pal-my/ra 
Pal/my-re/na 
Pal/my-re/ni 
Pal/my-re/nus 
Pal/o-da 
Pal/o-is 
Pal/pe-tus, C. 
Pa-lu/da 
Pal/um-bi/num 
Pam-bo/tis 
Pam/e-neg, 6 
Pa-mi/sus 
Pam/i-sus, For, 
Pam/me-nesg, 6 
Pam-mer/o-pe 
Pam/pha-gi 
Pam/phi-le 
Pam/phi-lus 
Pam-phy‘le, Pe. 
Pam-phy/li 
Pam-phyli-a 
Pam-phy/lis 
Pam-phy/lus 
Pan/a-ce/a 
Pa-ne’ti-us, 10 
Pane/nus 
Pan/ez-to/li-um 
Pan/z-to/lus 
Pa-nar/e-tus 
Pan-ath/e-nee/a 
Pan-che/a 
Pan-eha/i-a (-ya) 
Pan/che-a, C. W%. 
Pan/¢ehe-ni'tis 
Pan/cle-on 
Pan-cra/ti-um, 10 
Pan/cre-on 
Pan/da-na 
Pan-da/re-us 
Pan/da-rus 
Pan/da-ta/ri-a 
Pan-de/mus 
Pan-di/a 
Pan-di/on 
Pan-di/o-nis 
Pan/do-ehi/um 
Pan/do-cus 
Pan-do/ra 
Pan-do/si-a, 10 
Pan/dro-sos 
Pa/ne-as 
Pa-neg/o-rus 
Pa-neg/y-ris 
Pan/e-lus 


_— 
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Pan-the/ra 
Pan-the/ras 
Pan-the/rus 
Pan-tho/i-des, 6 
Pan-tho/is 
Pan/tho-us 
Pan‘ti-ca ! 
Pan/ti-ca-pe/um ~_ 
Pan-tic/a-peg, 6 
Pan-til/i-us, LZ. W. 
Pan/to-cles, 6 
Pan-tol/a-bus 
Pan/to-ni/cus 
Pa-ny/a-sis 
Pa-pe/us 
Pa-pha/ges, 6 
Pa/phi-a, or 
Pa/phi-e 
Pa/phi-i 
Paph/la-gon 
Paph-lag/o-neg, 6 
Paph/la-go/ni-a 
Pa/phos 
Pa/phus 
Pa/pi-as 
Pap/i-lus 
Pa-pin/i-a/nus 
Pa-pin/i-us 
Pa-pi/nus 
Pa-pir/i-a 
Pa-pir/i-us 
Pa-pre/mis 
Par/a-bys/ton 
Par/a-ca-re’/sus 
Par/a-che-lo’is 
Par/a-ehel/o-i/tes 
Par/a-cle’/tus 
Par/a-da 
Par/a-di/sus 
Pa-ret/a-ce, 5 
Pa-reet/a-ce/ne, 5 
Pa-ret/a-ce’/ni, 5 
Par/e-to/ni-i 
Par/-to/ni-um 
Par/a-ge-ni/te 
Par/a-li 
Par/a-li-pom/e-na 
Par/a-lus 
Pa-ram/o-ne 
Pa-ram/o-nus 
Par/a-pi-o/te 
Par/a-po-ta’mi-a, 
C. L. Sch. 
Par/do-cas 
Pa-re/a 
Par/e-dri 
Pa-reg/o-rus 
Pa-re/li-us 
Pa-rem/bo-le 
Pa/ren-ta/li-a 
Pa-re/nus 
Par/e-ta-ce/ni 
Pa/ri-a/ni 
Pa/ris 
Pa-ris/a-deg, 6, 
S. W. 
Pa-ris/i-i, 10 
Pa/ri-um 
Par/me-nas 
Par-men/i-desg, 6 
Par-me/ni-o, C. iS. 


Pan/e-mus, name of Par/me-nis 


a month. 


Pa-ne/mus, man, C. 


Pan/e-ros 
Pa-ne/um 
Pan-g22/us 
Pan/hel-le/neg, 6 
Pan/i-ge/ris 
Pa/ni-o/nesg, 6 
Pa/ni-o/ni-um 
Pan/no-na 
Pan-no/ni-a 
Pan/ny-this 
Pan/om-phe/us 
Pan/o-pe, or -pe’a 
Pa-no/pe-#2 
Pan/o-pe/is 
Pa-no/pe-us 
Pan/o-peus 
Pa-no/’pi-on 
Pan/o-pis 
Pa-nop/o-lis 
Pa-nop/tes, 6 
Pa/nor-mi-ta/ni 
Pa-nor/mus 
Pa-no’ti 
Pan/ta-cle/a 
Pan-ten/e-ta, 5 
Pan-ten/e-tus, 5 
Pan-tag’a-thus» 
Pan-ta/gi-a 
Pan/tag-no/tus 
Pan-ta/le-on 
Pan-tau/ehus 
Pan/te-us 
Pan/teus 
Pan-the/a 
Pan/the-on, 07 
Pan-the/on 


Par/me-no 
Par/me-non 
Par-nas/sus 
Par-na/sus 
Par-nes/sus 
Pa/ron 
Fae 


Par/o-pam/i-sus, 
C. Py. Ki Pwi 
Par/o-pa-mi’/sus, 
Fac. Pe. 
Par/o-pi/ni 
Pa-ro/pus 
Par/o-re/a 
Pa/ros 
Par’pa-rus, A. 
Par/pho-rus 
Par/ra-du/num 
Par-rha/si-a, 10 
Par/rha-si’/ni 
Par’rha-sis 
Par-rha/si-us, 10 
Par/stry-mo/ni-a 
Par-tha/on 
Par/tha-on/i-des, 6 
Par-the/ni 
Par-the/ni-a | 
Par-the/ni-w2, and 
Par-the/ni-i 
Par-the/ni-as 
Par-the/ni-um 
Par-the/ni-us 
Par/the-non 
Par/then-o-pe/us 
Par-then/o-pe 
Par/the-nop/o-lis 
Par/the-nos 
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Par’thi-a 
Par’/thi-e/ne 
Par-thi/ni 
Par-thi/nus 
Par/thy-e/ne 
Par/tu-la 
Pa-ry/a-dre 
Pa-ry/a-dres, 6 
Pa-rys/a-tis: see 
Pw. 
Pa-sar/ga-dee 
Pa/se-as 
‘Pas/i-cles, Py. IW. 
Pa-sic/ra-tes, 6 
Pas/i-me/lus 
Pas/i-pe/da 
Pa-siph/a-e 
Pa-siph/i-le 
Pa-sit/e-les, 6 
Pa-sith/e-a 
Pa-sith/e-mis 
Pa-sith/o-e 
Pa-sit/i-gris 
Pas/sa-ron, or 
Pas-sa-ro 
Pas/se-ri/nus 
Pas/si-e/nus, 10 
Pas/sus 
Pat/a-ge 
Pat/a-le, or Pat/a-la 
Pat/a-le’/ne 
Pat/a-ra 
Pat/a-ra/ni 
Pa-ta/re-us 
Pat/a-reus 
Pat/a-vi/nus 
Pa-ta/vi-um 
Pat/e-la’/na 
Pa-ter/cu-lus 
Pa-thu/sa 
Pa-tis/eho-ris 
Pat/i-zi’thes, 6 
Pa/tree 
Pa/tro 
Pa-tro/bi-us 
Pat/ro-cle’a 
Pat/ro-cles, 6 
Pat/ro-cli’des, 6 
Pat/ro-clus 
Pa-tro/us 
Pat/ta-le’ne 
Pa-tul/ci-us, 10 
Paula 
Pau-li/na 
Pau-li/nus 
Pau/lus 
Pau-sa/ni-as 
Pau/si-as, 10, 
W.S5C: 
Pau/si-li’pon 
Pau/su-la/ni 
Pa-ven/ti-a, 10 
Pa/vor 
Pax/os 
Pe-de/us 
Pe-da/li-e 
Pe-da/ni 
Pe-da/ni-us 
Ped/a-8a 
Ped/a-sum 
Ped/a-sus 
Pe/di-a/nus 
Pe/di-as, S. IW. 
Pe/di-a’ti-a, 10 
Pe/di-e’a 
Pe/di-us 
Pe/do 
Pe/dum 
Pe/se 
Pe-gas/i-deg, 6 
Peg/a-sis 
Peg/a-sus 
Pe-gu/sa 
Pe-lag/o-neg, 6 
Pe-lar/ge 
Pe-las/gi 
Pe-las/gi-a 
Pe-las/Si-o’tis 
Pe-las/gus 
Pel/a-tes, 6 
Pel/e-cas 
Pe-le/ceg, 6 
Pel/e-gon 
Pe-len/do-nesg, 6 
Pel/e-thro/ni-a 
Pel/e-thro/ni-i 
Pe/le-us 
Pe/leus 
Pe-li/a-deg, 6 
Pe/li-as 
Pe-li/deg, 6 
Pe-lig/ni 
Pe-lig/nus 
Pel/i-ne/i 
Pel/i-ne/um 
Pe/li-on 
Pe-li/on, son of 
Peleus. 
Pe/li-um, 9. W. 
Pel-la/na 
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Pel-len/do-neg, 6 
Pel-le/ne 
Pel-lo/ni-a 
Pe-lo/des, 6 
Pel/o-pe 
Pel/o-pe’a, or 
Pel/o-pifa 
Pe-lop/i-de 
Pe-lop/i-das 
Pel/o-pon-ne’sus 
Pe/lops 
Pe/lor 
Pe-lo/ras 
Pe-lo/ri-a 
Pe-lo/ris 
Pe-lo/rum 
Pe-lo/rus 
Pel-te/ni 


Pel’tu-i-na’tes, 6, K. 


Pe-lu/si-o’ta, 10, or 
Pe-lu/si-o’tes, 6 
Pe-lu/si-um, 10 
Pem/pe-lus 
Pem-phre/do 
Pe-na/tes, 6 
Pe-ne/i-a (-ne/ya) 
Pe-ne'is 
Pe-ne/le-us 
Pe-nel/o-pe 
Pe-nes/ti-a, 10 
Pe-nes’ti-ca 
Pe-ne/tus 
Pe-ne/us 
Pe-ni/nus 
Pen/o-do/rus 
Pen-tap/o-lis 
Pen-tap/y-la 
Pen-ta/thlum 
Pen/te-dac/ty-lus 
Pen/te-le 
Pen-tel/i-cus 
Pen-the/lus 
Pen/the-si-le’a, 10 
Pen/the-us 
Pen/theus 
Pen-thi/des, 6 
Pen/thi-lus 
Pen/thy-lus 
Pep/a-re’thos 
Pe-phre/do 
Pep/u-zi'te 
Pe-re/a 
Per-co/pe 
Per-co/si-a, 10 
Per-co/si-us, 10 
Per-co/te 
Per-dic/cas 
Per/e-gri/nus 
Pe-ren/na 
Pe-ren/nis 
Pe/re-us, or 
Pe/reus 
Per/ga-ma 
Per/ga-me/na 
Per/ga-mi/na 
Per/ga-mis 
Per/ga-mum 
Per/ga-mus 
Per/ga-se 
Pe/ri-an/der 
Per/i-be’a 
Per/i-bo’/mi-us 
Per/i-cle’a 
Per/i-cles, 6 
Per/i-cli/deg, 6 
Per/i-cli’tus 
Per/i-clym/e-ne 
Per/i-clym’/e-nus 
Pe-ric/ly-tus 
Per/ic-ti/o-ne 
Per/ic-ty’o-ne 
Per/i-di’a, C. L. 
Pe-ri/e-ge/teg, 6 
Pe/ri-e’res, 6 
Pe-rig/e-nes, 6 
Per/i-gu/ne 
Per/i-la/us 
Pe-rilla 
Pe-ril/lus 
Per/i-me/de 
Per/i-me/deg, 6 
Per/i-me’la 
Per/i-me/le 
Per/i-mel’i-deg, 6 
Per/i-mu/la 
Per/i-ni’ce 
Pe-rin’/thus 
Per/i-pa-tet/i-ci 
Pe-rip/a-tus 
Per/i-phas 
Per/i-phe/mus 
Per/i-phe’tes, 6 
Per/i-pho-re’tus 
Per/ir-rhe-u/sa 
Pe-ris‘te-ra 
Pe-ris’/te-re 
Per/is-ter’i-des, 6 
Pe-ris/te-ris 
Pe-ris/the-nes, 6 
Pe-rit/a-nus, L. W. 


Per-mes/sus 
Per-me/sus 
Per-non/i-des, 6 
Pe/ro 
Per/o-e 
Per-pen/na 
Per/pe-re/na 
Per’pe-re/ni 
Per/pe-rus 
Per-ran/thes, 6 
Per-rhe’/bi-a 
Per-sx/us 
Per-se/a 
Per-se/is 
Per-seph/o-ne 
Per-sep/o-lis 
Per/se-us 
Per/seus 
Per/si-a, 10 
Per-sin/o-us 
Per-si/nus 
Per/si-us, 10 
Per/ti-nax 
Pe-ru/si-a, 10 
Per/u-si/ni 
Per/u-si/num 
Pes-cen/ni-us 
Pes/si-nus 
Pet/a-le, C. L. 
Pe-ta/li-e, iS. 
Pet/a-lus 
Pe-te/li-a 
Pet/e-li/ni 
Pe/te-on 
Pe/te-os 
Pe-til/i-a 
Pe-til/i-us 
Pe/ti/na 
Pe-to/bi-o 
Pet/o-si’/ris 
Pe-to/vi-o 
Pe/tra 
Pe-trae/a 
Pe-tre/i-us (-yus) 
Pet/ri-ehus 
Pe-tri/ni 
Pe-tri/num 
Pet/ro-¢o/ri-i 
Pe-tro/ni-a 
Pe-tro/ni-us 
Pet/ta-lus 
Peu/ce 
Peu/ce-la 
Peu-ces/teg, 6 
Peu-ce’/ti-a, 10 
Peu-ce’ti-i, 10 
Peu-ci/ni 
Peu/co-la-i’tis 
Pex/o-do/rus 
Phe/a 
Phe-a/ces, 6 
Pheze-a/ci-a, 10 
Phe-a/cis 
Phee/ax 
Pheed/i-mus, 5 
Phe/don 
Phee/dra 
Pheed/ro-mus, 5 
Phee/drus 
Phe nag/o-re 
Phee-nar/e-te 
Phee/ne-as 
Phen/e-cles, 6 
Pheen/o-cles, 6 
Phee-nom/e-ne 
Phee-nom/e-nus 
Phe-nu/sa 
Phe-sa/na, Pe. 
Pha/e-thon 
Pha/e-thon’ti-as, 10 
Pha/e-thu’/sa 
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Phal/o-re’a, 07 
Phal/o-ri/a, Pw. 
Pha-lo/ri-a,C.S. 
Pha/me-as 
Pham/e-no’phis 
Pham/e-nus 
Pha-na/ces, 6 
Pha-ne/us 
Pha-nag/o-ra 
Pha-nag/o-ras 
Phan/a-re’a 
Pha/nas 
Pha/neg, 6 
Pha/ni-um 
Phan/o-cles, 6 
Phan/o-cli/deg, 6 
Pha-noe/ri-tus 
Phan/o-de/mus 
Pha-nod/i-cus 
Pha-nom/a-chus 
Phan/o-phon 
Pha-nos/the-neg, 6 
Pha-nos/tra-te 
Pha-nos/tra-tus 
Phan/o-te’a 
Pha-no/te-us 
Phan/o-teus 
Pha-no/the-a 
Pha-noth/e-mis 
Pha-no/the-us 
Phan/o-tis 
Phan-ta/si-a, 10, 
S. W. 
Phan/ta-sos 
Pha/nus 
Pha/on 
Pha/ra 
Pha/ree 
Phar/a-o 
Pha/rax 
Phar/be-thi/tes, 6 
Phar-be/lus 
Phar-ce/don 
Pha/ris 
Pha-ri/tz 
Phar/ma-ceu/sa 
Phar/na-ba/zus, 
W.S. 
Phar-na/ce-a, 10, or 
Phar/na-ci’/a, 
Sch. Fac. 
Phar-na/ci-a, 10, 
C. Sch. 
Phar/na-ces, 6 
Phar-nas/pesg, 6 
Phar-nu/ehus 
Pha/ros 
Phar-sa/li-a 
Phar-sa/lus, o7 
Phar-sa/los 
Pha/rus 
Pha-rw/si-i, 10 
Phas/a-e/lis 
Pha-se/lis 
Phas/e-li/tz 
Pha/si-a/na, 10 
Pha/si-as, 10 
Pha/sis 
Phat/u-ri’tes, 6 
Phau/da 
Pha-yl/lus 
Phe/a 
Phe-ge/a 
Phe/ge-us 
Phe/geus 
Phel/lo-e 
Phel-lop/o-des, 6 
Phel-lu/sa 
Phe/mi-us 
Phe-mon/o-e 
Phen/e-be’this 


Pha/e-ton-ti’a-des, 6 Phe-ne/us, a@ man. 


Pha-gi/ta 
Pha/i-nus, Fac. 
Pha-i/nus, an Athe- 
nian astronomer. 
Phal/a-cri/na 
Pha-le/cus 
Pha-le/si-x, 10, S. 
Pha-lan/thus 
Pha-la/ra, C. 
Phal/a-ra 
Pha-le/ra, K, 
Phal/a-ris 
Pha/le-as 
Phal/e-mus 
Pha-le/re-us 
Pha-le/reus 
Pha-le/ri-on 
Pha-le/ron, o7 
Pha-le/rum 
Pha-le/rus, one of 
the Lapithz: see 
Pw 


Phal/e-rus, @ com- 
panion of Jason, 
Fac. K. 

Phal/e-si/na 

Phal/li-ca 

Pha-lo/re 


Phe/ne-us, and 
Phe/ne-um, @ 
lake and a city. 
Phe/re 
Phe-ree/us 
Phe-rau/las 
Pher/e-cles, 6 
Pher/e-clus 
Phe-rec/ra-teg, 6 
Pher/e-cy’a-dee 
Pher/e-cy’des, 6 
Pher/en-da’teg, 6, 
Pe gays . 
Pher/e-ni’ce 
Pher/e-ni/cus 
Phe’/resg, 6 
Pher/e-ti/ma 
Pher/i-num 
Phe/ron 
Pher-seph/o-ne 
Phe-ru/sa 
Phi/a-le 
Phi-a/li-a 
Phi/a-lus, S. IW. 
Phi-ce/on 
Phid/i-as 
Phid/i-le, C. WW. 
Phi-dip/pi-deg, 6 


Phi-dit/i-a, 10 
Phi-do/las 
Phid/o-la/us 
Phi-do/le-os 
Phi/don 
Phi-dos/tra-tus 
Phid/y-le 
Phig/a-le’a, and 
Phi-ga/le-a 
Phi-ga/le-i 
Phila 
Phil/a-del-phe’ni 
Phil/a-del-phi’a 
Phil/a-del’/phus 
Phi/le 
Phi-len/e-te 
Phi-le/ni 
Phi-le/us 
Phil/a-le/the:, 6 
Phi-lam/mon 
Phi-la/nor 
Phi-lar/cus 
Phi-lar’e-tus 
Phi-lar/gy-rus 
Phil’e-a 
Phil/e-as 
Phi-le/bus 
Phi-lem/e-nus 
Phi-le/‘mon 
Phi-le/nor 
Phil/e-ros 
Phi-le’si-us, 10 
Phil/e-te/rus 
Phi-le/tas 
Phi-le’te 
Phi-le’tis 
Phi-le/tor 
Phi-le/tus 
Phi-lin/na 
Phi-li/nus 
Phil/ip-pe’i 
Phil/ip-pe’us 
Phi-lip’pi 
Phi-lip’pi-des, 6 
Phil/ip-pop/o-lis 
Phi-lip/pus 
Phi-lis’/cus 
Phil/is-ti’des, 6 
Phi-lis/ti-o, 10 
Phi-lis/ti-on, 10 
Phi-lis/tus 
Phi‘lo 
Phil/o-be-o/tus 
Phi-loch/o-rus 
Phi-lo’cle-on 
Phil/o-cles, 6 
Phil’o-cli’deg, 6 
Phil/o-com/mo-dus 
Phil/o-co/mus 
Phi-loc/ra-teg, 6 
Phil/oc-te/mon 
Phil/oc-te’teg, 6 
Phil/o-cy’prus 
Phil/o-da-me’/a, 07 
Phil/o-da-mi/a 
Phil/o-da/mus 
Phil/o-de’mus 
Phil/o-do-re’tus 
Phil/o-du/lus 
Phi-log/e-neg, 6 
Phil/o-la/us 
Phi-lol/o-gus 
Phi-lom/a-che, and 
Phi-lom/a-chus 
Phi-lom/bro-tus 
Phil/o-me/de 
Phil/o-me/deg, 6 
Phil/o-me-du’sa 
Phil/o-me’la 
Phil/o-me-li’desg, 6 
Phil/o-me’lus 
Phi-lom/e-neg, 6 
Phil/o-me’tor 
Phil/o-mu/sus 
Phi/lon 
Phil/o-ni/cus 
Phi-lon/i-deg, 6 
Phi-lo/nis 
Phi-lon/o-e 
Phi-lon/o-me 
Phi-lon/o-mus 
Phi-lop/a-tor 
Phil/o-phron 
Phil/o-pe/men 
Phi-lop/o-nus 
Phil/o-po’rus 
Phil/o-ro’/mus, C. LZ. 
Phi-los/ca-phus 
Phil/o-son 
Phil/o-steph’a-nus 
Phi-los/tra-tus 
Phi-lo/tas 
Phi-lot/e-ra 
Phil/o-the/rus 
Phi-lo/the-us 
Phil/o-ti/mus 
Phi-lo/tis 
Phi-lox/e-ne 
Phi-lox/e-nus 
Phi-lu/me-ne 


Phi-lu/me-nus 
Phi-lu/sa 
Phil/y-ra 
Phil’y-re’is 
Phil’y-reg, 6 
Phi-lyr/i-deg, 6 
Phi-ne/um 
Phin/e-us 
Phi/neus 
Phi-ni/des, 6 
Phi-nop/o-lis 
Phin/ti-a, 10 
Phin‘ti-as, 10, WS. 
Phles/e-thon 
Phle/gon 
Phle/gra, F. WW. 
Phle/gy-2 
Phle/@y-as 
Phle/gy-e’is 
Phii/as 
Phli-a/si-i, 10 
Phii/us 
Phlyg/o-ne 
Pho-be/tor 
Pho/bos 
Pho-¢e/a 
Phoce/a-is 
Pho/ce-z 
Pho-cen/seg, 6 
Pho/ce-us 
Pho/ceus 
Pho/ci-on, 10 
Pho/cis 
Pho/cus 
Pho-cyl/i-des, 6, 
S. Py. 
Phee/be 
Phe-be/um 
Pheb/i-das, Py. S. 
Phee-big/e-na 
Phe/bus 
Phe-ni/ce, 07 
Phe-nic/i-a, 10 
Phee-ni/ceg, 6 
Phe-nic/i-as, 10 
Phee-nig¢/i-deg, 6, 
W.S. 
Phee-ni/cus 
Pheen/i-cu/sa, 5 
Phe-nis/sa 
Phee/nix 
Phee/te-um 
Pho/i-ci 
Phol/o-e 
Pho/lus 
Pho-mo/thix 
Phon/o-len/i-deg, 6 
Phor-cy/nis 
Phor/mi-o 
Pho-ro/ne-us 
Pho-ro/neus 
Phor/o-ni/dee 
Pho-ro/nis 
Phos/pho-rus 
Pho/tin-i-a’/ni 
Pho-ti/nus 
Phox/us 
Phra-a/teg, 6 
Phra-das/me-neg, 6 
Phra-gan/dz 
Phra-ha/teg, 6 
Phra-or’tes, 6 
Phras/i-cli’deg, 6 
Phras/i-de/mus 
Phra-sid/o-tus 
Phras/i-me’de 


Phras/izmus, Py. W. 


Phrat/a-pher’/neg, 6 
Phrat/i-gu’ne 
Phric/o-de/mus 
Phri-co/nis 
Phric/o-ni’tis 
Phrix/us 
Phro-ne/sis 
Phron/i-ma, W. Py. 
Phru/gun-di’o-nes,6 
Phru/ri 

Phry’geg, 6 
Phryg/i-a 
Phryg/i-us 
Phry/ne 
Phryn/i-ehus 
Phry/nis 

Phry/no 
Phryx-on/i-deg, 6 
Phryx/us 
Phthen/o-tegs, 6, 14 
Phthi/a, 14 
Phthi-o/teg, 6, 14 
Phthi-o/tis, 14 
Phthi-roph/a-gi, 14 
Phun-du/si 

Phy/a 

Phy-a/ces, 6 
Phy/cus 

Phys/e-la 
Phyl/a-ce 
Phyl/a-ce’is 
Phyl/a-ce/um 
Phy-lag/i-des, 6 


*~ : 
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Phyl/a-cus 
Phy-lar/ehus 
Phy‘las 
Phy/le 
Phy-le/is 
Phyle-us 
Phy/leus 
Phy-li/des, 6 
Phyli-ra, C. 1%. 
Phyl-le/is 
Phylli-us 
Phyl-lod/o-ce 
Phy-lom/a-che 
Phy-lom/a-ehus 
Phy-lon/o-me 
Phyr-ci/nus 
Phy-ri/tes, 6 
Phy-rom/a-chus 
Phys-cel/la 
Phys/e-me/de 
Phys/co-a 
Phys/i-og-no’mon 
Phy-te/um 
Phy’ton 
Pi/a-le, Fac. 
Pi-a/li-a, 1. S. 
Pi/a-sus, W. Pw. 
Pi-ca/nus 
Pi-ce/ni 
Pi-cen/ti-a, 10 
Pig/en-ti’ni 
Pi-ce/num 
Pi/cra 
Pic-ta/va 
Pic-ta/vi 
Pic/to-neg, 6 
Pi/cus 
Pid/o-cus 
Pi-do/rus 
Pi-dy’teg, 6 
Pi/e-lus 
Pi/e-ra 
Pi/e-reg, 6 
Pi-e/ri-a 
Pi/e-vi/a, or 
Pi/e-re/a,anymph. 
Pi-er/i-des, 6 
Pi/e-ris 
Pi/e-rus 
Pi/e-tas 
Pi/greg, 6 
Pi-la/tus 
Pi-le’sus, (., 
Pi-li/tus 
Pi-lo’/rus 
Pi-lum/nus 
Pim-ple/a 
Pim-ple/i-deg, 6 
Pim-pli/a-des, 6 
Pin/a-cus 
Pi-na/ri-us 
Pin/a-rus 
Pin/da-rus 
Pin/da-sus, Py. D. 
Pin/de-nis/sus 
Pi-ne/tus 
Pi/o-ne 
Pi/o-nis 
Pi-re/us 
Pi-re/e-us 
Pi-re/eus 
Pi-re/ne 
Pi-rith/o-us 
Pi-ro/mis 
Pir/o-us 
Pi-rus/tee 
Pi/sa 
Pi/se 
Pi-sx#/us 
Pi-san/der 
Pi-sa/nus 
Pi-sa/tes, 6 
Pi-sa/tis 
Pi-sau/rum 
Pi-sau/rus 
Pis-ce/nx, K. 
Pi-se/nor 
Pis/e-us 
Pi/seus 
Pis/i-as, 10, S. W. 
Pis/i-cli’deg, 6 
Pis/i-de 
Pi-sid/i-a 
Pi-sid/i-ce 
Pis/i-na/tegs, 6 
Pi-sir/o-dus, o7 
Pis-ir/rho-dus 
Pi/sis 
Pis/is-trat/i-de 
Pis/is-trat’i-deg, 6 
Pi-sis/tra-tus 
Pi-sit/e-les, 6 
Pi/so 
Pi-so/neg, 6 
Pis-su/ri 
Pis-suth/nesg, 6 
Pis/u-e’/t~# 
Pi/sus 
Pit/a-ne 
Pi-thag’o-ras 


Pi-thag/o-res, 6 
Pi-the/con Col/pbs 
Pith/e-cu’sa 
Pith’e-cu’/sx 
Pi-the/nor 
Pi-thi/nus 
Pi/tho 
Pith/o-la/us 
Pi-tho/le-on, C. L. 
Pi-thom/e-ne 
Pi/thon 
Pi-thu/sa 
Pit/ta-cus’ 
Pit-the/is 
Pit/the-us 
Pit/theus m 
Pit-thi/de 
Pit/u-la/ni, Fac. W. 
Pit/y-a, Pw. 
Pit/y-as/sus 
Pit/y-/a 
Pit/y-o/des, 6 
Pit/y-o-ne’sus 
Pit/y-us, W. Pw. 
Pit/y-u’/sa 
Pit/y-u’ se 
Pla-cen/ti-a, 10 
Plag/en-ti/ni 
Pla/ci-a, 10 
Pla-cid/e-i-a/nus 
Pla-cid/i-a, W. S. 
Pla-cid/ius, W. S. 
Ple-to/ri-a 
Ple-to/ri-us 
Pla-na/si-a, 10 
Plan-ci/na 
Pla-te/a 
Pla-te/se 
Plat/a-mo/des, 6 
Plat/a-nus, S.C. 
Pla-te/a 
Pla/te-a 
Pla-te/is 
Pla/to 
Pla-ton/i-ci 
Plau/ti-a Lex, 19 
Plau/ti-a/nus, 10 
Plau-til/la 
Plau/ti-us, 10 
Plau/tus 
Pla/vis 
Ee ee 
e/ia-deg (ple/ya-), 
or Pied eaee, 6 
Ple-i/o-ne 
Plem-myr/i-um 
Plem-ne/us 
Ple-sir/rho-us 
Pleu-mox/i-i (plu- 
mok’shi-i) 
Pleu-ra/tus 
Pleu/ron 


. Plex-au/re 


Plex-ip/pus 
Plin/i-us 
Plin-thi/ne, W. Pe. 
Plin/thi-ne, C. 
Plis-teen/e-tus 
Plis-tar/ehus 
Plis/the-neg, 6 
Plis-then/i-deg, 6 
Plis-ti/nus, Pw. IW. 
Plis-to/a-nax, o7 
Plis-to/nax 
Plis/to-las 
Plis/to-ni’ces, 6 
Plis/to-ni/cus 
Plis-tox/e-nus 
Plo/tee 
Plo-the/a 
Plot/i-nop/o-lis 
Plo-ti/nus 
Plo/ti-us, 10 
Plu-tar/ehus 
Plu/to 
Plu-to/ni-a 
Plu/tus 
Plu/vi-a/li-a 
Plu/vi-us 


'Plyn-te/ri-a, 17. S. 


Pneb/e-bis, 14 
Pnig/e-us, 14 
Pni/geus 
Pny-tag/o-ras, 14: 
Po-blil/i-a 
Pod/a-le’a, or 
Pod/a-lifa 
Po-da/li-a 
Pod/a-lir’i-us 
Po-dar/ce 


‘Po-dar/ceg, 6 


Po-da/reg, 6, W. C. 
Po-dar/ge 
Po-dar/gus 
Po-das/i-mus 
Pe/as 

Peg/i-le, 5 
Peem/a-ne/ni, 5 
Pem/a-ne/nus, 5 
Pem/e-nis, 5 


f 


Pe/ni 
Pen/u-lus, 5 
Pe/on 
Po/us 
Po/gon 
Po-go/nus 
Pola 
Pol/e-moc’ra-tes, 6 
Pol’e-mon 
Pol/e-mo/ni-um 
Pol/e-mu’/sa 
Po-le/nor 
Po/li-as 
Po/li-e’um 
Po-li/o-chus 
Po/li-or-ce’teg, 6 
Po-lis/ma 
Pol/i-te/a 
Po-li/tes, 6 
Pol/i-to’ri-uam 
Pol-len/ti-a, 10 

~ Polli-o 
Pollus-ti/ni 
Pol-lu/ti-a, 10, 

S. W. 

Po/lus 
Po-lus/ca 


PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Po-me'ti-a, or 
Po-me‘ti-i, 10 
Po-mo/na 
Pom-pe/i-a (-pe/ya) 
Pom/pe-i-a/nus 
(-pe-ya/nus) 
Pom-pe‘i-i (-pe/yi) 
Pom/pe-i-op/o-lis 
Pom-pe/i-us (-yus) 
Pom/pe-lon 
Pom-pil/i-a 
Pom-pil/i-us 
Pom-pis/cus 
Pom-po/ni-a 
Pom/po-ni-a/na 
Pom-po/ni-us 
Pom/po-si-a/nus, 10, 
WS. 


Pomp-ti/na 
Pomp-ti/nus 
Pon’‘ti-a, 10 
Pon/ti-cum Ma/re 
Pon/ti-cus 
Pon-ti/na 
Pon-ti/nus 
Pon/ti-us, 10 
Pon-tom/e-don 


Po/ly-e-mon/i-des,6 Pon/to-me-du’sa 


Po/ly-z/nus 
Po/ly-a/nor 
Po4ly-a-ra/tus 
Po/ly-ar’/ehus 
Pol/y-a-re’tus 
Pol/y-be 
Pol/y-be/tes : see C. 
» Po-lyb/i-us 
Pol/y-be’a 
Pol/y-bo’tes, 6 
Po-lyb/o-tum 
Pol/y-bu/lus 
Pol/y-bus 
Pol/y-ca’on 
Pol/y-car’pus 
Pol/y-cas/te 3 
Polya aenees a 


Pol/y-cle’a 
Pol’y-cleg, 6 
Pol/y-cle’tus 
Pol’y-cli/tus 
Pol/y-cra-te/a 
Po-lye/ra-tes, 6 
Po-lye/ri-tus « 
Po-lye/tor 
Pol/yc-te’tus 
Pol/y-dz’mon 
Po-lyd/a-mas 
Pol/y-dam/na 
Pol/y-dec’tes, 6 
Pol/y-deu-ce’a 
Pol/y-do/ra 
Pol/y-do’rus 
Pol’/y-gi’ton : see C. 
Pol/yg-no/tus 
Po-lyg/o-nus 
Pol/y-hym/ni-a, or 

Po-lym/ni-a 
Po/ly-i/des, 6 
Po-ly/i-dus, 

K. Pw. Fac. 

Po/ly-i/dus 
Pol/y-la/us 
Pol/y-maeh/e-ro- 

plag’i-des, 6 
Po-lym/a-chus 
Pol/y-me/de 
Pol/y-me’desg, 6 
Po-lym/e-don 
Pol/y-me’la 
Pol/y-me’res, 6 
Pol/ym-nes’tor 
Pol’ym-nes/tus 
Pol/y-ni’ceg, 6 
Pol/y-ni’cus 
Po-lyn/o-e 
Po-lyn/o-me 
Pol/y-nus 
Pol/y-pe’mon 
Pol’/y-per’chon 
Pol/y-phe’mus 
Pol/y-phe’tes, 6 
Pol/y-phi’des, 6 
Pol/y-phon’tes, 6 
Pol’y-pi’thes, 6 
Pol/y-po-du’sa 
Pol/y-pe’tes, 6 
Po-lyp/o-rus 
Po-lyp/re-pon 
Pol/y-steph’a-nus 
Po-lys/the-neg, 6 
Po-lys/tra-tus 
Pol/y-tech’nus 
Po-ly/teg, 6: see C. 
Pol/y-ti-me’tus 
Pol/y-ti/mus 
Po-lyt/ro-pus 
Po-lyx/e-na 
Po-lyx’/e-nus 
Po-lyx/o 
Pol/y-ze/lus 


Pon-ton/o-us 
Pon/to-po-ri’a 
Po-pil/i-us 
Pop-lic/o-la 
Pop/li-fu’/gi-a 
Pop-px/a 
Pop-pe/us 
Pop/u-lo/ni-a 
Por’ci-a, 10 
Por’ci-us, 10 
Por/do-se-le/ne 
Por’o-se-le/ne 
Por-phyr/e-on 
Por/phy-res, 6 
Por-phyr/i-on 
Por-phyr/o-gen-ne/- 
tus 
Por/ri-ma 
Por-sen/na, or 

Por/se-na 
Por/tum-na/li-a 
Por-tum/nus 
Por-tu/nus 
Po/rus 
Po-sid/e-a 
Po-sid/e-on 
Po-si/des, 6 
Pos/i-de/um 
Po-si/don 
Pos/i-do’/ni-a 
Pos/i-do/ni-us 
Pos-thu/mi-a 
Pos-thu/mi-us 
Pos/thu-mus 
Pos-tu/mi-us 
Post-ver/ta 
Post-vo/ta 
Po-tam/i-des, 6 
Pot/a-mi’tis 
Pot/a-mon 
Pot/a-mus 
Po-thi/nus 
Po/thos 
Pot/i-ca 
Pot/i-dee/a 
Pot/i-da/ni-a 
Po-ti/na 
Po-tit/i-i, 10 
Po-ti/tus 
Pot-ni/a-des, 6 
Pot/ni-e 
Pot/u-a 
Prac’ti-us, 10, 

S. Sch. 
Pre-nes/te 
Pren/es-ti/ni, 5 
Pre/sus 
Pre/tor 
Pre/tu-ti-a/nus, 10 
Pra/si-w, 10 
Pra/si-a’/na, 10 
Pras/i-nus 
Pra-te#m/e-nes 
Prat/i-nas, W. 
Pra-ti/te 
Prat/o-cle’a 
Prat/o-la/us, ’w. 
Pra-tom/o-lus 
Prat/o-ni/eus 
Prax-ag/o-ra 
Prax-ag/o-ras 
Prax-ag/o-ris 
Prax/i-as (prak/shi- 

as), W. S. 
Prax/i-bu/lus 
Prax-id/a-mas 
Prax-id/i-ce 
Prax-il/e-os 
Prax-in/o-a 
Prax-i/nus 
Prax-iph/a-neg, 6 
Prax‘is 


, 5,6 
S. 


Prax-it/e-les, 6 
Prax-ith’e-a 
Pre/ci-a/ni, 10 
Pre/li-us 
Pre-pu/sa 
Preu/ge-neg, 6 
Prex-as/pes, 6 
Pri/a-me’is 
Pri-am/i-des, 6 
Pri/a-mus 


Prot/o-me-du/sa 
Prot/ry-g2e/a 
Prot/ry-ge/a, C. 
Prox/e-nus 
Pru-den/ti-us, 10 
Pru-si/a-des, 6 
Pru/sa 
Pru/si-as, 10 
Prym-ne’si-a, 10, 
Py. C 


Pri/a-pe’i-a (-pe/ya) Prym-ne/sus 


Pri-a/pus 
Pri-e/ne 
Pri-e/ne-us 
Prim/i-pi/lus 
Pri/o-la 
Pri/o-las 
Pri/on 
Pri-on/o-tus, 
Py. For. 
Pri/o-no’tus, Sch. 
Pris/ci-a’na, 10 
Pris/ci-a/nus, 10 
Pris-cil/la 
Pris-ci/nus 
Priv/er-na/teg, 6 
Pri-ver/num 
Pri-ver/nus 
Pro/ba 
Pro/bus, M. 
Pro/cas 
Proeh/o-rus 
Proch/y-ta 
Pro-cil/i-us, 17. Fac. 
Pro-cil/la 
Pro-cil/lus 
Pro-cle/a 
Pro/cleg, 6 
Pro-cli/des, 6 
Proc/on-ne/sus 
Pro-co/pi-us 
Pro/cris 
Pro-crus/teg, 6 
Proc/u-la 
Proc/u-le/i-us (-yus) 
Proe/u-li/na 
Proc/u-lus 
Pro-cu/se 
Pro/cy-on (-sht-on) 
Prod/i-cus 
Prod/ro-mus 
Pro/e-dri 
Pro-er/na 
Preet/i-deg, 5, 6 
Pro-la/us 
Prol/o-ehus 
Prom/a-ehus 
Pro-ma/thi-on 
Prom/e-don 
Prom/e-ne/a 
Prom/e-nesg, 6 
Prom/e-rus 
Pro-me/the-us 
Pro-me’theus 
Prom/e-thi/a 
Pro-me‘this, and 
Prom/e-thi/des, 6 
Pro-me/thus 
Pro/me-us 
Pro/meus 
Prom/o-na 
Prom/u-lus, V7. C. 
Pro-nap/i-des, 6, 
S. Py. 
Pro/nax 
Pro-ne/sus 
Pron/o-e 
Pron/o-mus 
Pron/o-us 
Pron/u-ba 
Pro-per’ti-us, 10 
Pro-phe/ta 
Prop/o-das 
Pro-pet/i-des, 5, 6 
Pro-pon/tis 
Prop/y-le/a 
Pros/do-cas 
Pros/e-le/ni 
Pro-se/nes, 6 
Pro-ser/pi-na 
Pro-so/pis 
Pro-so/pon 
Pros/o-pi/tis 
Pro-sym/na 
Pro-tag/o-ras 
Pro/te-as 
Pro-tes/i-la-om/e- 
di’a 
Pro-tes/itla’us 
Pro/te-us 
Pro/teus 
Pro/the-on 
Proth/o-e/nor 
Proth/o-us 
Prot/i-de/mus 
Pro/to 
Prot/o-ge-ne’a 
Pro-tog/e-nes, 6 
Prot/o-ge-ni/a 
Prot/o-me-di’a 


> 


Pryt/a-nes, 6 
Pryt/a-ne/um 
Pryt/a-nis 
Psam/a-the, 14 
Psam/a-the’a, 14 
Psam-met/i-chus, 
14, Oe, 
Psam/me-ti’chus, 
Esai 
Psa/phis, 14 
Pse-bo/a, 14 
Pse/cas, 14 
Pse-ne/rus, 14 
Pseu/do-ce/lis, 14 
Pseu/do-lus, 14 
Pseu-dop/y-le, 14 
Pseu-dos/to-ma, 14 
Pseu/du-lus, 14 
Psit/ta-ce/ne, 14 
Psit/ta-ce/ni, 14 
Pso/phis, 14 
Psy/che, 14 
Psy/echo-man-te/um 
Psy’chrus, 14 
Psyt/ta-li’a, 14 
Psyt/ta-le’a 
Ptar/e-nus, 14 
Pte/le-a, 14 
Pte/le-on, 14 
Pte/le-os, 14 
Pte/le-um, 14 
Pter’e-las, 14 
Pter/e-la/us, 14 
Pte/ri-a, 14, S. W. 
Pte/ri-on, 14, C. LZ. 
Pte-roph/o-rus, 14 
Ptc/o-do’rus, 14 
Ptol/e-der’ma, 14. 
Ptol/e-mee/um, 14 


Py/ri-phleg’e-thon 

Py-rip/pe 

Py/ro 

Py-ro/des, 6 

Pyr/o-ge/ri, C. 
Py-rog/e-ri, 

Py. For. Fac. 
Pyr/o-is 
Py-rom/a-ehus 
Pyr/po-le 
Pyr-rhe/um 
Pyr/rhi-a 


Pyr/rhi-as, S. Sch. 


Pyr/rhi-ehus 


Pyr/rhi-dee, Sch. W. 
Pyr-rhi/de, Fac. 


Pyr’ri-cha 
Py-then/e-tus, 5 
Py-thag/o-ras 
Pyth/a-go-re/i 
Py-than/ége-lus 
Pyth/a-ra/tus 
Pyth/e-as 
Py/thes, 6 
Pyth/e-us 
Py/theus 
Pyth/i-a 
Pyth/i-as 
Pyth/i-on 
Pyth/i-o-ni/ce 
Pyth/i-o-ni/ceg, 6 
Pyth/i-uum 
Pyth/i-us 
Py/tho 
Pyth/o-cles, 6 
Pyth/o-cli/des, 6 
Pyth/o-de’lus 
Pyth/o-de/mus 
Pyth/o-do/ris 
Pyth/o-do/rus 
Py-thog/e-neg, 6 
Py-thod/o-tus 
Pyth/o-la/us 
Py’thon 
Py-tho/nax 
Py-tho/nesg, 6 
Pyth/o-ni’ce 
Pyth/o-ni/cus 
Pyth/o-nis/sa 
Py-thoph/a-neg, 6 


Ptol/e-ma-e/um,14 Py-thop/o-lis 


Ptol’e-me/us, 14 
Ptol/e-ma/is, 14 


Py-thos/tra-tus 
Pyt/na 


Pto-lem/o-cra-te/al4 Pyt/ta-lus 


Ptol/i-cus, 14 
Pto/us, 14 
Ptyeh/i-a, 14 
Pub-lic/i-a, 10 
Pub-lic/i-us, 10 
Pub-lic/o-la 
Pub/li-por 
Pub/li-us 
Pu-di/ca 
Pul-che/ri-a, S. W. 
Pu/ni-cum Bel/lum 
Pu/pi-e/nus, S. W. 
Pu-pin/i-a 
Pu/pi-us 
Pu/si-o, 10 
Pu/te-o-la/ni 
Pu-te/o-li 
Py/a-nep/si-a, 10, 
Was 


Pyg/e-la ; 
Pyg-me/i 
Pyg-ma/li-on 
Pyl/a-des, 6 
Pyle 
Py-lem/a-ehus, 5 
Py-lem/e-neg, 5, 6 
Py-lag/o-ras 
Py-lag/o-ree 
Py-la/on 
Py-lar’/sge 
Py-lar’tes, 6 
Py/las 
Py-le/ne 
Py-le/nor 
Pyl/e-us 
Py/lo 
Py-log/e-nes, 6 
Py-lo/ra 
Py/los 
Py/lus 
Py/ra 
Py-rac/mon 
Py-rac/mos 
Py-rech/mes, 5, 6 
Py-ram/i-deg, 6 
Pyr/a-mus 
Pyr/a-sus 
Py-re/i-cus: see C, 
and 8. 
Pyr/e-new/i 
Pyr/e-nee/us 
Py-re/ne 


Pyx/i-ra’tes, 6 
Pyx-i/tes, 6 


Q. 


Qua/di 
Qua/di-a/tes, 6 
Qua-dra/ta 
Qua-dra/tus 
Quad/ri-frons, 07 
Quad/ri-ceps 
Quad/ri-ga/ri-us 
Ques-to/res, 6 
Qua/ri-a/tes, 6 
Quar-que/ni, K. 


Quat/u-or/sig-na/ni 
Quer-quet/u-la, For. 


Qui-e/tus 
Quince/ti-a’/nus, 10 
Quinc-til/i-a 
Quinc/ti-us, 10 
Quin/de-cim/vi-ri 
Quin-qua/tri-a 
Quin-qua/trus 


Quin/quen-na/les, 6 


Quin-quev/i-ri 
Quin-til/i-a 
Quin/til-i-a/nus 
Quin-ti/lis 
Quin-til/i-us 
Quin-til/la 
Quin-til/lus 
Quin/ti-o, 10, Fac. 
Quan/ti-por 
Quin/ti-us, 10 
Qui-ri/na 
Quir/i-na/li-a 
Quir/i-na/lis 
Qui-ri/nus 
Qui-ri/tes, 6 


R. 


Ra/bir-i-a/nus 
Ra-bir/i-us 
Ra-cil/i-a 
Ra-cil/i-us 


Ra-mi/ses, 6, C. W. 


Py-re/tus,a centaur, Raph/a-na 


Pyr/e-tus, a river. 


Ra-pha/ne- 


Pyr/go-pol/i-ni’ceg 6 Ras/e-ne, For, 


Pyr-got/e-leg, 6 


Ra-tu/me-na; see F, 


Rau/cu-lus 
Rau/ra-ci 
Ra-ven/na 
Ray/en-na’teg, 6 
Re-a/te 
Re/a-ti/ni 
Reb/i-lus 
Rec-ti/na 
Re-dic/u-lus 
Red/o-nes, 6 
Re-gil/la 
Reg/il-la/nus 
Re-gil/lus 
Re-gi/na 
Re-gi/num, Fac. W. 
Re-gi/nus 
Reg/u-lus 
Re/mi 
Re/mis-i-a/na, 10 
Rem/mi-us 
Rem/o-ra 
Re-mo/ri-a 
Rem/u-lus 
Re-mu/ri-a 
Re/mus 
Res’/ti-tu/ta 
Res/ti-tu’/tus 
Re/sus 

Re-ta/vi 
Re/u-dig/ni 
Rha-ce/lus 
Rha-co/ces, 6 
Rha-co/tes, 6 
Rha-co/tis 
Rhad/a-man/thus 
Rhad/a-mas 
Rhad/a-me/i 
Rhad/i-ne 
Rhes/e-na, 5 


~ Rhe’ti, or Ree/ti 


Rhe/ti-a, 10 
Rha-ge/a 
Rham/i-da/va, For. 
Rha-me/lus: see C, 
Rham-nen/seg, 6 
Rham-nu/si-a, 10 
Rham-nu/sis 
Rha/nis 
Rhaph/a-na, K, 
Rhaph/a-ne 
Rha-pha/ne-z 
Rha-phe/a 
thap-so/di 
Rha/ros 
ROSS ee see 


Rha-to/tes, 6 
Rha-to/us 
Rhe/a 
Rhe/bas, 07 
Rhe/bus 

Rhed/o-nes, 6 
Rhe-gi/ni 
Rhe/gi-um 
Rhe/mi 

the/ne 
Khe-ne/a 
Rhe/ni 
Rhe/nus 
Kthes-cu/po-ris 
Rhe/sus 
Rhe-te/nor 
Rhet/i-co 
Rhe-tog/e-nes, 6 
Rhex-e/nor 


Rhyn/da-cus 
Rhy/pex 
Rhyt/i-um, 10, 
Sch. 
Rie-ci/a-cum, For, 
Rig/i-mer, C. S. 
Rig/e-be/lus 
Rig/o-du/lum, K, 
Rig/o-du/num 
Ri-gom/a-gus 
Rin/gi-be/ri 
Ri-o/ne 
Ri-phe/i 
Rix/a-me, C. 
Rob/i-ga/li-a 
Ro-bi/go, or 

Ro-bi/gus 
Ro/ma 
Ro-ma/ni 
Ro-ma/nus 
Ro-mil/i-us 
Rom/u-la 
Ro-mu‘li-de 
Rom/u-lus 
Ro/mus 
Ros/ci-us, 10 
Ros/co-pus 
Ro/se-a, 10 
Ros/u-la 
Ro-tom/a-gi 
Ro-tom/a-gus 
Rox-a/na 
Rox/o-la/ni 
Ru-bel/li-us, S. W. 
Ru/bi 
Ru/bi-con, and 

Ru/bi-co 
Ru-bi/go 
Ru/bra Sax/a 
Ru-bre/nus, S. C. 
Ru/bri-us 
Ru/bus-ti/ni 
Rug¢/i-na/teg, 6 
Ru/di-z 
Ru-di/ni 
Ru-fil/lus 
Ru-fi/nus 
Ru/fi-us 
Ru/fus 
Ru/gi-i 
Ru/mi-na, C. 

Ru-mi/na, K. Fac. 

F. Py. Sch. 
Ru-mi/nus, 

F, Fac. Sch. 
Run-ci/na 
Ru-pil/i-us 
Rus/ci-no 
Ru-sel/le 
Ru/sel-la/ni 
Ru-si/na 
Rus/pi-na, K. W. 

Rus-pi/na, Py. 
Rus-pi/num 
Rus’ti-cus, S. Py. 
Ru-te/ni 
Ru-the/ni 
Ru‘ti-cle’i 
Ru/ti-la 
Ru-til/i-us 
Ru‘ti-lus 
Ru/tu-ba 
Ru/tu-li 
Ru/tu-pxe 
Ru-tu/pi-e, S, Sch. 


Rhex-ib/i-us, Pw. W. Ru/tu-pi/nus 


thi-a/nus 
Rhid/a-gus 
Rhin/o-co-lu/ra 
Rhin/o-co-ru/ra 
Rhi/on 
Rhi-o/ne 
Rhi-phee/i 
Rhi-phee/us 
Rhi/um 
Rho-be/a 
Rhod/a-lus: see C, 
Rhod/a-nus 
Rho/de 
Rho/di-a Lex 
Rho-di/a, daughter 
of Oceanus. 
Rho/di-i 
Rho/di-op/o-lis 
Rhod/o-gu/ne 
Rhod/o-pe 
Rho-do/pis 
Rho/dus 
Rhe/bus 
Rhe/cus 
Rhee-te/um 
Rhe’tus 
Rhog/o-nis 
Rhos’pho-du/sa 
Rho/sus 
Rhox-a/ne, or 
Rox-a/ne 
Rhox/o-la/ni 
Rhu-te/ni, and 
Ru-the/ni, C, W% 


S. 
Sa/ba 


Sab/a-di’bee 
Sa/bee 
Sa-be/i 
Sab/a-ge/na 
Sa-bar/ba-reg, 6, 
Fac. 
Sa-ba/te 
Sab/a-ti/ni 
Sa-ba/zi-a, 10 
Sa-ba/zi-us 
Sa-bel/la 
Sa-bel/li 
Sa-bel/lus 
Sa-bid/i-us 
Sa-bi/na 
Sa-bi/ni 
Sa-bin/i-a/nus 
Sa-bi/nus 
Sa-bi/ra 
Sa/bis 
Sa-bo/ci 
Sa-bo/reg, 6 
Sab/o-ta 
Sab/ra-ta 
Sa-bri/na, Fac, W. 
Sab/u-ra 
Sa/bus 
Sac/a-das, S. W. 
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Sa/cee 
Sac/a-pe/ne 
Sac/as-sa/ni 
Sac/as-se/ne 
Sac/as-te/ne 
Sac-ehe/ni 
Sac-cop/o-desg, 6 
Sa/cer 
Sach/a-li’te 
Sach/a-li’teg, 6, 
LL. Sch. 
Sac/o-le 
Sa-co/ni 
Sac/o-ra 
Sa-cra/ni 
Sa-crat/i-vir, C. IV. 
Sa-cra/tor 
Sac/ro-ne 
Sa-dac/o-ra 
Sad/a-ge/na 
Sad/a-les, 6, C. WW. 
Sad/o-cus 
Sa/dy-at/tes, 6 
Se-de/ne 
Seeé/i-me’rus, 5 
Seet/a-bis, 5 
Sag/a-las’sus 
Sag/a-na 
Sag/a-ris 
Sag/a-ri’tis 
8a-git/ta 


- S8a-gun/tum, or 


Sa-gun/tus 
Sag/un-ti/nus 
Sa/is 
8a-i/te 
Sa/la 
Sal/a-ce/ni 
Sa-la/ci-a, 10 
Sa-leem/e-nes, 6 
Sal/a-gi’sa 
Sal/am-bi’na 
Sal/am-bo-re/a 
Sal/a-mi/na 
Sal/a-min/i-i 
Sal/a-mi’nus 
Sal/a-mis 
Sa-la/pi-a, 07 

Sa-la/pi-x 
Sal/a-pi/ni 
Sal/a-pi-ta’/ni 
Sa-las/si 
Sa-le/i-us (-le/yus) 
Sa-le/ni 
Sal/en-ti/ni 
Sa-ler/num 
Sal-ga/ne-us 

Sal/ga-neus 
Sa/li-a, W. Fac. 
Sa/li-a/ris 
Sa/li-i 
Sa-li/ne 
Sal/i-na/tor 
Sa/li-us 
Sal-lus/ti-us, 10 
Sal/ma-cis 
Sal-me/ni 
Sal-mo/ne 
Sal-mo/ne-us 

Sal-mo/neus 
Sal-mo/nis 
Sal/my-des/sus 
Sa/lo 
Sal/o-e 
Sa-lo/me 
Sal/o-mon 
Sa/lon 
Sa-lo/na, o7 

Sa-lo/nze 
Sal/o-ne/a 
Sal/o-ni/na 
Sal/o-ni/nus 
Sa-lo/ni-us, S. W. 
Sal-pi/nas 
Sal/ti-e’tee, 10 
Sal/tu-a/res, 6 
Sal/vi-a 
Sal/vid-i-e’nus, 

S. W. 


Sal/vi-us 
Sa/ly-es, 6, C. Py. 
Sa-mag/o-ras 
Sa-ma/ri-a, F, S. 

Sam/a-ri’a 
Sam/a-ri’ta 
Sam-be/the 
Sa/me 
Sa/me-as 
Sa-me/ni 
Sa/mi-a 
Sa/mi-us 
Sam-ni/te 
Sam-ni/tes, 6 
Sam/ni-um 
Sam/o-las 
Sa-mo/nas 
Sa-mo/ni-um, 

S. Sch. 
Sa/mos 
Sa-mos/a-ta 

N 
e 
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Sam/o-thra’ce, or 
Sam/o-thra/ci-a 10 

Sam/o-thra’ces, 6 

Sam/o-thrax 

Samp-si/ra 

Sa/mus 

Sa/na 

Sa-na/tes, 6 

San/eho-ni’a-thon 
San/eho-ni-a/thon 

Sch. 
San/da-le’on 
San/da-li-o’tis 
San-di/on, L. W. 
San-do/ces, 6 
San/dro-cot’tus 
‘Sa-ne/a, or Sa-ni/a 
San-ga/ri-us 
San/i-de’a, or 

San/i-di’a 
San/i-se/ne 
San/ni-o 
San-qua/lis 
San/to-neg, 6 
San/to-ni 
Sa-o/ce 
Sa/o-cis 
Sa-oc/o-ras 
Sa/on 
8a/on-ne’/sus 
Sa-o/tes, 6 
Sa-o/tis 
Sa-pee/i, or 

Sa-phee/i 
Sa-pe/i, Fac. 
Saph/a-rus: see C, 
Sap/i-re’/ne 
Sa-pi/res, 6 
Sa/por 
Sa-po/res, 6 
Sap-pin/i-a 
Sar/a-ce/ne 
Sar/a-ce/ni 
Sar/a-me’ne 
Sa-ran/ges, 6 
Sar/a-pe/um 
Sa-ra/pis 
Sa-ra/vus, S.: see C, 

Sar/a-vus, 

Py. For. 
Sar/da-na-pa/lus 
Sar-de/ne, or 

Sar/de-ne 
Sar/de-on 
Sar/di-a/tes, 6 
Sar-din/i-a 
Sar/do-nes, 6 
Sar/do-nyx, C. Pw. 

Sar-do/nyx, 

S. Py. For. 
Sar/ga-rau-se/ne 
Sa/ri-u/sa 
Sar/ma-te 
Sar-ma/ti-a, 10 
Sar/ma-tis 
Sar-men/tus 
Sar/mi-a, Fac. 
Sar-ne/us 
Sa/ron 
Sa-ron/i-cus Si/nus 
Sa-ro/nis 
Sar-pe/don 
Sar/ped-o-ne/um 
Sar’ra-na/tes, 6 
Sar-ra/nus 
Sar-ras/tes, 6 
Sar/si-na 
Sar/si-na/teg, 6 
Sar-su/ra 
Sar/u-e/na 
Sar/u-ne’tes, 6 

For. S. 

Sa/son 

Sas/o-neg, 6 
Sas-pi/res, 6 
Sas-pi/ri 

Sas/si-na 
Sas/su-la 
Sas/su-mi/ni, Fac. 
Sat/a-nas 
Sa-tas/pes, 6 
Bane 6, 


W.S. 
Ba-tic/u-la, and 
Sa-tic/u-lus 
Bat-ni/o-is 
Sa-tra/i-des 
Sat/ra-pe’a 
Sat/ra-pe/ni 
Sat/ra-pi/a 
Sat/ri-ca/ni 
Sat/ri-cum 
Sat/ri-cus 
Sat/u-as, Pw, 
Ee ; 
at/u-re’i-us (-yus 
a We ee 


Sa-tu/ri-o 
Sat/ur-na/li-a 
Sa-tur/ni-a 


PRONUNCIATION 


Sat/ur-nig’e-na 
Sat/ur-ni/nus 
Sa-tur/ni-us 
Sa-tur/nus 
Sat/y-ri 
Sat/y-ron 
Sat/y-rus 


Scy’thee 
Scy-the/ni 
Boy" thes, 6, or 
¢y/tha 
S¢yth/i-a 
Scyth/i-des, 6 
Sey-thi/ni 


Sau-fe/i-us (-fe/yus) S¢y-thi/nus 


Sau-ni/te 
Sau-rom/a-te 
Sau/rus 
Say-e/ra 
8a/vo, or Sa-vo/na 
Sa/vus 
Sax/o-nes, 6 
See/a 
S¢e/va 
Seev/o-la 
Sca/i-da’va, 

For. Py. S. 
Scal/a-bis, 

For. Py. §. 
Sca-man/der 
Sca-man/dri-a 
Scam/an-drod/i-ce 
Scam/o-tas 
Scan-de/a, or 

Scan-di/a 
Scan/di-na/vi-a 
Scan-til/la 
Scan-tin/i-a 
Scan-tin/i-us 
Scap-tes/u-la, or 

Scap-ten/su-la 
Scap/ti-a, 10 
Scap/u-la 
Scar-do/na 
Scar-phe/a 
Scar-phi/a 


Scau/rus ‘ 


Sced/a-sus, WV. Pw. 
Scel/a-ti’ti 
S¢el/e-ra/tus 
S¢e-ni/te 
Sehe/di-a, S. WW. 
Sche/di-us, S. IV. 
Sche’ri-a, S. W. 
Sche-ri/ni 
Sche-ne/is 
Sehe/ne-us 
Sche/neus 
Sche-ni/tas 
Sche/nus 
Sci-ap/o-des, 6 
Sei/a-thos 
Sci/dros 
Sci-lu/rus 
Scin-gom/a-gus, 
S. For, 
Sci/nis 
Sci-o/ne 
S¢i-pi/a-da 
Sci-pi/a-desg, 6 
Scip/i-o 
Sci/ra 
Sci/ras 
Sci-ri/tee 
S¢i-ri/tis 
Sci/ron 
Sci-ron/i-deg, 6 
Sci/rus 
Sco-li/tas 
Sco-lop/o-is 
Scol/o-ti 
Sco/lus 
Scom-bra/si-a, 10, 
S. For. 
Sco/pas 
Sco/pe-li-a/nus 
Scop/e-li/nus 
Scop/e-los 
8co/pi-us, Fac. 
Scop/o-lu’/ra 
Scor-dis/ci, and 
Scor-dis/¢ze 
Scor/o-dom/a-ehi 
Sco-ti/nus 
Scot/o-di/ne 
Sco-tu/sa 
Sco-tus/sa 
Scri-bo/ni-a 
Scri/bo-ni-a/nus 
Scri-bo/ni-us 
S¢y-di/ses, 6 
S¢yl/a-ce 
Scyl/a-ce’um 
Soy/lax 
Scyl-le/um 
Scylle-ros, Fac. 
Scylli-as, L. W. 
Scym/ni-a/nus, Pac, 
S¢y/ras 
Scy-re/is 
Scy-ri/a-deg, 6 
Scyr/i-as 
Soy-ri/tae 
S¢eyr/o-cles, 6 
Scy/ros 
S¢ey-tal/o-sa-git/ti- 
pel/li-ger 


Scyth/o-me’tres, 6 
S¢y/thon 
S¢y-thop/o-lis 
S¢yth/o-po-li’tx 
Se-bas/te 
Seb/as-te’a, or 
Seb/as-ti’a 
Seb/as-te’ni 
Seb/as-top/o-lis 
Seb/e-da 
Seb/en-du’/num 


Seb/en-ny’tus, LZ. C. 


Se-be/this 
Se-be’thus 
Se-be/tos: see C. 
Se-bi/nus, S. Py. 
Se-bo/sus 
Se¢/e-la 
Sed/e-ta’ni 
Sed/i-bo/ni-a’tes, 6 
Se-dis/i-tus 
Se-du/ni 
Se-du/si-i, 10 
Se-ges/ta 
Se-ges/teg, 6 
Se-ges/ti-ca 
Se-ge/ti-a, 10 
Se-gi/da, K. 
Seg/o-bri’ga 
Seg/o-du/num 
Se-gon/ti-a, 10, 
S.W. 


Seg/on-ti’a-ci 
Se-gon/ti-um, 10, 
S. Sch. 
Se-go/vi-a 
Se/gu-si-a/ni, 10 
Seg/u-si’ni 
Se-gu/si-o, 10, S. WW. 
Se/i-sach-thi’a 
Se/i-us (se/yus) 
Se-ja/nus 
Sel-do/mus 
Se-lem/nus 
Se-le/ne 
Sel/eu-ce/ni 
Sel/eu-ci’a, or 
Sel/eu-ce’a 
Se-leu’cis 
Se/leu-co-be/lus 
Se-leu/cus 
Se-lim/nus 
Se-li/nus 
Sel/i-nus, For, 
Se/li-us, C. 8. 
Sel-la/si-a, 10 
Sel-le/is 
Sel-le/tze 
Se-lu/rus 
Se-lym/bri-a 
Sem/bo-bi’tis 
Sem/ber-ri’tz 
Sem/e-la 
Sem/e-le 
Se-mel/li-ta/ni 
Sem/en-ti/nus 
Se-mid/e-i 
Sem/i-gee-tuli 
Sem/i-ger-ma/ni 
Sem/i-gun/tus 
Se-mir/a-mis 
Sem/no-nes, 6, also 
Sem-no/nesg, 
Strabo, 
Sem-no/the-i 
Se-mo/neg, 6 
Se-mo/ni-a 
Sem-pro/ni-a 
Sem-pro/ni-us 
Se-mv/ri-um, 
Fac. W. 
Se/na 
Se-na/tor 
Se-na/tus 
Sen/e-ca 
Se-ne/ci-o, 10 
8e/ni-a, W. Sch. 
Sen-na/teg, 6 
Sen/o-neg, 6, and 
Se-no/neg 
Sen/ti-na/tes, 6 
Sen-ti/num 
Sen-ti/nus 
Sen/ti-us, 10 
Sep/a-ti, K, 
Se-pe/a 
Se/pi-as 
Se-pla/si-a, 10 
Sep-tem/pe-da 
Sep-tem/tri-o 
Sep-tem/yi-ri 
Sep/ti-ma/ni-a 


OF GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Sep-tim/i-us 


Sig-ni/nus 


Sep/ti-mon/ti-um,10 Sig/u-lo’neg, 6 
Sep/ti-mus Si-gy/nx 
Seq/uana Si-gy/ni, o7 
Seq/ua-ni Si-gyn/nz 
Se-ra/nus Si/la 
Ser/a-pe/um Sil/a-ce/ni 
Se-ra/pi-o, and Si-la/na 

Se-ra/pi-on Si-la/nus 
Se-ra/pis Sil/a-rus 
Ser/a-pi/um Si-le/ni 
Ser-bo/nis Si-le/nus 
Se-re/na Si-le/um 
Ser/e-na/tor Sil/i-cen’/se 
Se/re-ni-a/nus, Sil/i-us 

ae is Sil/o-on 
Se-re/nus Sil/pi-a 


Se/res, 6 
Ser-ges/tus 
Ser/Si-a 
Ser/si-us 
Se-ri/phus 
Ser-ra/nus 
Ser-re’tes, 6 
Ser-re/um, o7 
Ser-rhi/um 
Ser-ri/um, or 
Ser-rhi/um 
Ser-rop/o-lis 
Ser-to/ri-us 
Ser-vee/us 
Ser/vi-a/nus 
Ser-vil/i-a 
Ser’vil-i-a’nus 
Ser-vil/i-us 
Ser/vi-o-du/rum 
Ser/vi-us 
Ses/a-me/ni 
Ses/a-mum 
Ses/a-mus 
Ses/a-re’thus 
Ses/o-0/sis, 07 
Se-so/sis 
Se-sos/tris 
Ses/ti-as, 10 
Ses/ti-na/tes, 6 
Ses/ti-us, 10 
Se-su/vi-i, Sch. W. 
Set/a-bis 
Se/thon 
Se/ti-a, 10 
Set/u-a-co/tum 
Seu/thes, 6 
Se-ve/ra 
Se/ve-ri-a/nus 
Se-ve/rus 
Se-vi/ni 
Se/vo 
Sex’ti-a, 10 
Sex-til/i-a 
Sex-ti/lis 
Sex-til/i-us 
Sex’ti-us, 10 
Sib/e-re/ne 
Sib/e-ris 
Sib/u-za/tes, 6 
Si-bylla 
Sib/yl-li/nus 
Si-cam/bri 
Si-cam/bri-a 
Si-ca/ni, and 
Sic/a-ni 
Si-ca/ni-a 
Sic/e-lis, o7 
Si-cel/i-deg, 6 
Si-ce/ma 
Si-ce/mus 
Si-ce/nus 
Si-chee/us 
Si-cil/i-a 
Si-cin/i-us 
Sig/i-nus 
Sic/o-ris 
Sic/o-rus 
Sic/u-li 
Sic/u-lus 
Sic¢/y-on (eran oW 
Si¢/y-o/n 
Sid/a-ce/ne 


Si/de 


Si-de/le 
Si-de/ne 
Si-de/nus 
Si-de/ro 
Si-de/te 
Sid/i-ce/ni, K, 
Sid/i-ci/ni 
Sid/i-ci/num 
Si/don 
Si-do/nes, 6, and 
Sid/o-nes 
Si-do/ni- 
Sid/o-nis, o7 
Si-do/nis 
Si-du/sa 
Si/ga 
Si-ga/li-on 
Si-se/um 
Sig/i-me/rus 
Sig/ni-a 


-a (sish/i-) 


Si-lu/res, 6, 
K. Fac. Sch. 
Sil/u-res, 

Py. S. For. 
Sil-va/nee 
Sil-va/nus 
Sil-vi/ni 
Sil/vi-us 
Si-man/gse-lus 
Sim-briv/i-us, o7 

Sim-bru/yi-us 
Si-me/na 
Sim/e-ni 
Sime/nus 
Si-me’thus, S. W. 
Sim/i-lis 
Sim/mi-as, S. Sch. 
Si/mo 
Sim/o-is 
Si/mon 
Si-mo/ne 
Si-mon/i-deg, 6 
Sim-plic/i-us, 10, 

W.S, 
Sim/u-lus 
Si/mus 
Sim/y-ra, WS. 
Sin-ar/tho-cles, 6 
Sin/di-ce 
Si-ne/ra 
Sin/ga-ra 
Sin/gu-lo’/nesg, 6 
Si/nis 
Sin/o-e 
Sin/o-is 
Si/non 
Si-no/ni-a 
Si-no/nis 
Si-no/pe 
Si-no/pe-us 

Si-no/peus 
Si-no/pis 
Sin/o-rix 
Sin-te/is 
Sin-ti/ce 
Sin/ti-i, 10 
Sin/u-es/sa 
Sin/u-es-sa/nus 
Si-o’/pe 
Si-pon/tum, or 

Si/pus 
Sip’y-le’ne 
Sip/y-lus 
Sir-bo/nis 
Si-red/o-neg, 6 
Si-re/nes, 6 
Sivi/ni 
Si/ris 
Sir/i-us 
Sir/mi-o 
Sir/mi-um 
Sir/ni-deg, 6 
Si-ro/mus 
Sir/o-pe/o-neg, 6 
Si-sam/nesg, 6 
Sis/a-po 
Sis-ci/a, 10 
Si-sen/na 
Sis/i-do/na 
Sis/i-gam/bis, o7 

Sis/y-gam/bis 
Si-so’/pa 
Si-syph/i-deg, 6 
Sis/y-phus 
Sit/a-ce’/ne 
Si-tal/ces, 6 
Si-the/ni 
Si/thon 
Si-tho/ne 
Sith/o-nes, 6 
Si-tho/ni-i 
Sith/o-nis 
Sit/i-a, 10 
Sit/i-us, 10, W. S. 
Si-tom/a-gus, 

For. Py. 
Sit/o-nes, 6, For, W, 
Sit/ta-ce/ni 
Sit/te-be/ris : 
Siz/y-ges, 6, C. Sch, 
Sma-rag/dus 
Sme/nus 
Smer-dom/e-neg, 6 


Smi/lax 
Smi/lis 
Smin/the-us 
Smin/theus 
So-an/dus 
So-bu/ra 
Soc/ra-te’a, or 
Soc/ra-ti’a 
Soc/ra-tes, 6 
Soc/ra-te/um 
Soc/ra-tis, Pw. 
Sod/o-ma 
Sod/o-mi’tee 
So-e/bi (Suevi) 
Se/mi-as, S. W. 
Sog/di-a’/na 
Sog/di-a’nus 
So-la/nus 
Sol/e-nus, LZ. C. 
So-li/nus 
Sol-le/um 
Sol/o-ce 
Sol/o-is 
So/lon 
Sol/o-na/tes, 6 
So-lo/ni-um 
Sol/o-on 
Sol/un-ti/ni 
So/lus 
Sol/y-ge/a 
Sol/y-ma, and 
Sol/y-mee 
Sol’/y-mi 
Sol/y-mus, @ Tro- 
jan, K. 
Sol’/y-mus, @ hill, 
Pw. 
So-me/na, @ city. 
Som/e-na, @ river. 
Som/e-neg, 6 
Son/o-ba 
Son-ti/ni 
Son/ti-us, 10 
Sop/a-ter 
So-pheen/e-tus, 5 
So/phax 
So-phe/ne 
So/phi-a 
So-phi/a, Pruden- 
tius, Sym. i, 34. 
Soph/i-lus 
So-phi/nus 
Soph/o-cles, 6 
So-phom/e-ne 
So-pho/ni-a 
Soph/o-nis’ba 
So/phron 
Soph/ro-na 
So-phron/i-cus, 
Wee. 
Soph/ro-ni’cus, Z. 
Soph/ro-nis/cus 
So-phro/ni-us, C, S. 
So-phros/y-ne 
So-pi/theg, 6 
Sop/o-lis 
So/ra 
So-rac/tes, 6, and 
So-rac/te 
So-ra/nus 
Sor/di-ce, C. Py. 
So/rex 
So-rit/i-a, 10 
So-sag/o-ras 
So/si-a, 10 
So-sib/i-us 
Sos/i-cli’des, 6 
So-sic/ra-tes, 6 
So-sig/e-neg, 6 
So/si-i, 10 
Sos/i-lus 
So-sim/e-neg, 6 
So-sin/o-mus 
So-sip/a-ter 
So-sip/o-lis 
So/sis 
So-sis/tra-tus 
So-sith/e-us 
So/si-us, 10 
Sos/pi-ta 
Sos/the-neg, 6 
Sos/the-nis 
Sos/tra-tus 
Sosx/e-tra 
Sot/a-deg, 6 
So/ter 
So-te/ra, and 
So-te/rus 
So-te/res, 6 
So-te/ri-a 
So-ter/i-ehus, and 
So-ter/i-cus 
So/this 
So/ti-a’/tes, 6, 10 
So-tig/ena 
So/ti-on, 10, S. W, 
So-ti/ra 
So/us 
Sox/o-tx 
So-zom/e-ne 
> 


-So-zom/e-nus 


So-zop/o-lis 
So-zu/sa 
So-zu/see 
Spa/co 
Spal/e-thra 
Spar’ga-pi’theg, 6 
Spar/ta-cus 
Spar-ta/ni, or 
Spar’ti-a/tee, 10 
Spar-ta/nus 
Spar’ti-a/nus, 10 
Spar/to-cus 
Spar-to/lus 
Spat/a-le 
Spen-du/sa 
Sper-ehe/os 
Sper/chi-on/i-deg, 6 
Sper-ehi/us 
Sper/ma-toph’a-gi 
Speu-sip/pus 
Sphac-te/ri-a, 
Sch. Py. 
Sphe-ce/a 
Sphen/do-ne 
Spho/dri-as, Z. W. 
Spi-lu/me-ne 
Spin/tha-rus 
Spi/o 
Spi-tam/e-nesg, 6 
Spith/ri-da’tes, 6 
Spo-le’ti-um, 10 
Spo-le/tum 
Spor/a-deg, 6 
Spu-rin/na 
Spu/ri-us 
Sta-be/ri-us 
Sta/bi-ae 
Stab/u-lum, C. For, 
Sta-gi/ra 
Stas/i-ri’tes, 6 
Sta-si/rus 
Sta/i-us (sta/yus) 
Stam/e-ne 
Staph/y-lus 
Sta-san/der 
Sta-sa/nor 
Sta/se-as 
Sta-sic/ra-tes, 6 
Sta-sil/e-os — 
Stas/imus, Fac. 
Sta-si/nus 
Sta-ta/nus 
Sta-til/i-a 
Sta-til/i-us 
Sta-ti/na 
Stat/inze 
Sta-ti/ra 
Sta/ti-us, 10 
Sta/tor 
Stat/u-li/nus 
Steg/a-nos 
Stel-la/tes, 6 
Stel/li-o 
Ste/na 
Sten/o-bee/a 
Ste-noc/ra-teg, 6 
Sten/to-ris 
Sten/y-cle/rus 
Steph/a-na 
Steph/ane 
Steph/a-nu’/me-ne 
Steph/a-nus 
Steph/a-nu’sa 
Ste-phu/sa 
Ster/o-pe 
Ster/o-pes, 6 
Ster/o-pis 
Ster-tin/i-us 
Ste-sag/o-ras 
Ste-sam/e-nus 
Ste-se/nor 
Ste-sich/o-rus 
Stes/i-cli/deg, 6 
Stes/i-la’us, Pw. 
Ste-sim/bro-tus 
Sthen/e-be’a 
Sthen/e-la’i-das, 
C8; 
Sthen/e-la/is 
Sthen/e-las 
Sthen/e-la/us 
Sthen/e-le 
Sthen/e-lus 
Sthe/nis « 
Sthe/no 
Stil/bi-deg, 6 
Stil-bu/sa 
Stil/i-eho 
Stim/i-con 
Stiph/e-lus 
Stir/i-a 
Sto-be/us 
Steeh/a-deg, 5, 6 
Sto/i-ci 
Sto-i¢/i-da 
Sto/i-cus 
Strab/el-li’ni 
Stra/bo 
Stra-tar’chus 


~ Stra-te/gus 
Stra/to, or Stra/to 


~ 


Strat/o-cles, 6 
Strat/o-cli/a 
Strat/o-cli/des, 6 
Strat/o-la 
Strat/o-las 
Strat/o-ni’ce 
Stra-ton/i-ce’a 
Strat/o-ni-ce’us 
Strat/o-ni’cus 
Stra-to/nis Tur/ris 
Stra-top’e-da 
Strat/o-phon 
Strep-si/a-deg, 6 
Strob/4i-lum 
Stro-go/la 
Stron/gy-le 
Stron/gy-los, o” 
Stron/gy-lus 
Stroph/a-desg, 6 
Stro/phi-us 
Stru-thi/a 
Stru-thoph/a-gi 
Stru-thop/o-deg, 6 
Stru/thus 
Stry-be/le 
Stry/ma, o7 
Stry/me 
Strym/o-do/rus 
Stry/mon 
Strym/o-nis 
Stu-be/ra, K. 
Stur-ni/ni 
Stym/mo-do/rus 
Stym-phal/i-deg, 6 
Stym-pha/lis 
Stym-pha/lum 
Stym-pha/lus — 
Sty/ra 
Su-a/da 
Sua-de/la 
Su-ag/e-la 
Su/ar-do/neg, 6 
K. Fac. Sch. 
Suar/do-nes, 
For, Py. 
Sub/al-pi/nus 
Sub-la/que-um 
Su-blic/i-us, 10 
Sub/mon-to/ri-um 
Su-bu/ra 
Su-bur/ra 
Su/cro 
Su-de/ti 
Su-e/bus 
Su-es/sa 
Sues-sa/nus 
Sues-si-o/nes, and 
Sues-si/o-nes, 6 
Sues/so-neg, 6, or 
Sues-so/neg 
Sue-to/ni-us — 
Sue/vi 
Sue/vi-us 
Sue/vyus 
Su-fe/nas 
Suf-fe/nus 
Suf-fe/tes, 6, 
TEs ee 


Suf/fe-tes, K. Sch 
Su/i-das, Z. C. 
Su-il/i-us, WS. 
Su/il-la’tes, 6, A. 
Sui/o-nesg, 6, 

For. W. 

Sui-o/nes, K. 
Su/is-mon’ti-um, 10 
Sul/ci-us, 10, W. S. 
Sul-pit/i-a, or 

Sul-pic/i-a, 10 
Sul-pit/i-us, or 

Sul-pic/i-us, 10 
Sum-ma/neg, 6 
Sum-ma/nus 
Su/ni-ci, S. For. 
Su/ni-um 
Su-od/ona 
Su/o-ve-tau-ril/i-a 
Su/pe-rum Ma/re 
Su/ra 
Su-re/na 
Su-re/nas 
Su/ri-um 
Su/ri-us 
Sur-ren/tum 
Su/rus 
Su/sa 
Su/sa-na; WW. LZ. 
Su-sa/ri-on, 7. S. 
Su/si-a’na, 10, or 

Su/sis 
Su/si-a’ni, 10 
Su/thul 
Ce * 

y-a/grus, LZ. C. 
Syb/a-ris 
Syb/a-ri’ta 
Syb/a-i’tis 
Syb/e-rus 


Syb/o-ta 
Syb/o-tas 
Sy/e-dra 
Sy’e-ne 
Sy/e-ni’tes, 6 
Sy-en/ne-sis 
Syl/e-a 
Sy-le/um 
Syl/e-us 

Sy/leus 
Sy-li/o-nes, 6 
Syl/o-son 
Syl-va/nus 
Syl/vi-us 
Sy/ma, or Sy/me 
Sym/bo-la 
Sym/bo-lum 
Sym/ma-ehus © 
Sym-pleg/a-des, 6 
Sym-ple/gas 
Syn-cel/lus 
Syn/e-dri 
Syn/e-phe’bi 
Sy-ne/si-us, 10, 
Syn/e-te 
Syn/e-thi’a 
Syn/e-tus 
Syn/ge-lus, V7. L. 
Syn/ha-lus: see C. 
Syn/hi-e’tze 
Syn/na-da 
Syn/no-on 


_Syn/o-dus 


Sy-no/nis 
Sy-no/pe 
Syn/phe-ron 
Syn/ty-ehe 
Sy-phe/um 
Sy/phax 
Sy-phe/um, Fac, 
Syph/o-les, 6 
Syr/a-co’si-a, 10 
Syr/a-cu/se 
Syr/a-cu-sa/ni 
Byr/i-a 
Syr/i-a/nus 
Syr/i-e/ni 
Sy/rinx 
Syr/ma-tee 

Syr-ma/tx, Fac, 
Syr-ne/tho 
Syr/o-cil/i-ceg, 6 
Syr/o-me/di-a 
Syr/o-phe/nix 
Syr/o-phe-ni’ces, 6 
Sy/ros 
Syr’ti-bo/los 
Sy/rus 
Sys/piti’tis 
Sy/thas 


sb 


Ta-au/tes, 6 
'Ta/be-e/ne 
Ta-be/ni 
'Ta-be/num 
‘Ta-bli/o-pe 
Ta‘bor — 
Tab/ra-ca 
Ta-bu/da, W. Sch. 
Ta-bu/les, 6 
Ta-bur/nus 
'Tac/a-pe, ~ 
Fac. Sch. Py. 
Ta-ca/pe, 
Pye. 

Tac/a-pho/ris 
Tac/a-tu’a 
'Tac/fa-ri/nas, LZ. C. 
Ta-ehomp/so 
Tach/o-ri 
Ta/chos 
Tag/i-ta 
Tag/i-tus 
Tac/o-la, and 

Ta-co/la: see Py. 
Tee-dif/e-ra 
Tee-nar/i-deg, 6 
Teen/a-ros, 5 
‘Teen/a-rum, 5 
Teen/a-rus, 5 
Ta-e/pa 
Ta/ges, 6 
Ta-go/ni-us, S. W. 
Ta/gus 
Tal/a-co/ri 
Tal/a-i-on/i-deg, 6 
Ta-la/si-o, 10 
Tal/a-us 
Tal/e-tum 
Tal/‘me-na 
Tal-thyb/i-us 
Tam/a-rus, L. W. 
Tam/e-sa 

Ta-me/sa, Yor. 
Tam/e-sis 


PRONUNCIATION 


Ta/mi-a/ni 
Ta/mos 
Tam/phi-lus 
Tan/a-ger, Fac. 
Sch. C. L. Py. 
Ta-na/ger, K, F. 
Tan/a-gra, Obi Py. 
Ta-na/gra, 
Sch. K. F. 
Tan/a-is 
Tan/a-i’tee 
Tan/a-i’tis 
Tan/a-quil 
Tan/e-ta/ni 
Ta-ne/tum 
Ta/nis 
Tan-tal/i-deg, 6 
Tan/ta-lis 
Tan/ta-lus 
Tan/ta-re/ne 
Ta-nu/si-us, 10 
Ta-o/ca, and 
Ta-o/ci, C. 
Ta/o-ce 
Ta/o-ehi 
Ta/phi-w, L. C. S. 
Ta/phi-as’sus 
Ta/phi-i, Z. C. 
Ta-phi/tis 
Tap/o-ri 
Tap/o-si/ris 
Ta-prob/a-ne 
Ta-pu/ra 
Ta-pu/re-i 
Ta-puri 
Tap’y-ri, L. WW. 
Tar/a-nis 
Ta/ras 
'Ta-ras/con 
Tar/ax-ip/pus 
Tar-bel/li 
Tar-che’ti-us, 10, 
S.W. 
Tar/chon-dim/o-tus 
Tar/en-ti/nus 
Ta-ren/tum, or 
Ta-ren/tus 
Tar/i-che/a, in 
Egypt. 
Ta-rich/e-a, in 
Palestine. 
Tar/i-na/tes, 6 
Ta/ri-o’te 
Tar-pe/i-a (-ya) 
Tar-pe/i-us (-yus) 
Tar-pe/teg, 6 
Tar-quin/i-a 
Tar-quin/i-i 
‘Tar-quin/i-us 
Tar-quit/i-us, 10 
Tar/qui-tus, C, Z. 
Tar/ra-ci/na 
Tar/ra-co 
Tar-ru‘ti-us, 10 
Tar-sat/i-ca 
'Tar’si-us, 10, W. S. 
Tar-su/ras 
Tar/ta-rus 
‘Tar-tes/sus 
‘Tar-te/sus 
Ta/rus 
Tar/u-sa/tes, 6 
Tar-vis/i-um, 10, 
S. Sch. 
Tas-ge/ti-us, 10 
Ta/ti-a’nus, 10 
Ta/ti-en’ses, 6, 10 
Ta/ti-i, 10 
Ta/ti-us, 10 
Tau-chi/ra 
Tau-lan/ti-, 10 
Tau/nus 
Tau-ra/ni-a 
Tau/re-a 
Tau/re-as 
Tau/re-us 
Tau/ri 
Tau-ri/a 
Tau/ri-ca 
Tau/ri-ca €her/so- 
ne/sus 
Tav/ri-i Lu/di 
Tau-ri/ni 
Tau-ris/ci 
Tau-rob/o-lus 
Tau/ro-is 
Tau-rom/e-nos, or 
Tau-rom/e-non 
‘Tau/ro-min/i-um 
Tau/ro-po-li’a 
'Tau-rop/o-lus 
Tau-ru/bu-le 
Tau/rus 
Tax/i-la, S. C. L. 
Tax/i-le, Fac. 
Tax/i-les, 6 
Tax’i-li, C. L. 
Tax/i-mag/u-lus 
Ta-ys/e-te, or 
Ta/y-ge’ta 


Ta-y$/e-tus, 07 
Ta-y$/e-ta 
Te-a/num 
Te/a-rus 
Te-a/te-a, and 
Te-a/te 
Te/a-ti/ni 
Teeh/no-pxg/ni- 
on, 5 
Tec-mes/sa 
'Tec-tos/a-ges, 6, or 
Tec-tos/a-gaa 
Tec/to-sax 
Te-cu/sa 
Te/ge-a 
Te/ge-a' too 
Te/ge-a/tis 
Teg/u-la 
Te-gy/ra, Pw, 
Te/i-a (te/ya) 
Te/i-i (te/yi) 
Te/i-us (te/yus) 
Tela 
Tel/a-mon 


OF GREEK 


Ten/ty-ra 
Ten/ty-ri/tee 
Te/os, or Te/i-os 
Te-re/don 
Te-re/i-deg, 6 
Te-ren/ti-a, 10 
Te/ren-ti-a/nus, 10 
Te-ren/ti-us, 10 
Te-ren/tus 
Te/re-us 
Te/reus 
Ter-Sem/i-nus 
Ter-ses/te, and 
Ter-ges/tum 
Ter/ges-ti/ni 
Ter/gi-la/ni 
Te/ri-as 
Ter/i-da/teg, 6, 
Salis 
Te-ri/na 
Te-ri/o-la, or. 
Te-ri/o-li 
Ter/me-ra 
Ter/me-rus 


Tel/a-mo-ni’a-deg, 6 Ter-mes/sus 


Te-lan/dri-a 
Tel-chi/neg, 6 
Tel-ehi/nis 
Tel-ehin/i-us, L.W. 
Te/le-a, and 
Te-le/a 
Tel/e-ba 
Te-leb/o-x, or 
Te-leb/o-e3, 6 
Te-leb/o-as 
Tel/e-bo/i-deg, 6 
Te-leb/o-is 
Tel/e-cles, 6 
Tel/e-cli’deg, 6 
Tel/e-clus 
Tel/e-erus 
Tel/e-da/mus 
Te-leg/o-ne 
Te-leg/o-nus 
Te-lem/a-chus 
Te-lem/bro-tus 
Tel’e-mus 
Tel/e-ni/cus 
Te/le-on 
Te-leph/a-reg, 6 
Tel/e-phas’sa 
Tel/e-phus 
Te-le’si-a, 10 
Te-les/i-cleg, 6, 
Seis 
Tel/e-sig/e-neg, 6 
Te/le-sil’la 
Tel/e-si-ni/cus 
Tel/e-si/nus 
Tel/e-sip’pus 
Tel/e-sis 
Tel/e-son 
Te-les/pho-rus 
Tel/e-stag’o-ras 
Te-les/tas 
Te-les/teg, 6 
Tel/e-te 
Te/le-thu’sa 
Tel/e-tus 
Tel/eu-tag/o-ras 
Te-leu/ti-as, 10, 
Sate 
Tel-le/nee 
‘Tel-le/ne 
Tel/li-as, W. iS. 
Tel-lu/mo 
Tellu/rus 
Tel/me-ra 
Telmes/sus, 07 
Tel-mis/sus 
Tel/o-bis 
Te/los 
Tel-phu/sa 
Te/lys 
Te-ma/thi-a, C, S, 
Tem/e-ni’/a 
Tem/e-ni’teg, 6 
Tem/e-ni’tis 
Teme/ni-um, JV, 
Tem/e-nos 
Tem/e-nus 
Tem/e-rin/da 
Tem/e-sa, 07 
Tem/e-se 
Tem/pe-a 
Tem-py/ra 
Ten-be/da 
Teneh-te/ri 
Tenc-te/ri 
Tene/te-ri 
Te/ne-a 
Te-ne/se 
Te/ne-as 
Ten/e-dos 
Ten/e-rus 
Te/nes, 6 
Ten/e-sis 
Tene/um 
Ten-nag/o-ra 
Te/nos 


* 


Ter-me/sus, 07 
Ter/me-sus 
Ter/mi-na/li-a 

Ter/mi-na’lis 
Ter/mi-nus 
‘Ter-pan/der 
Terp-sieh/o-re 
Ter/ra-ci/na 
Ter/ra-sid/i-us, 
S.W. 
Ter/ti-a, 10 
Ter/ti-us, 10 
Ter/tul-li-a’nus 
Te/thys 
Tet/ra-co/mum 
Tet/ra-go/nis 
Te-trap/o-lis 
Tet/ri-cus 
Teu/cer 
Teu-chi/ra 
Teu/cri 
Teu/cri-a 
Teu-me/sos 
Teu-mes/sus 
Teu-o/chis 
Teu/ta 
‘Teu-ta/mi-as, 
S. Sch. 
Teu/ta-mus, 
S.W. MM, 
Teu-ta/tes, 6 
Teu/thras 
Teu-thre/don 
Teu-thro/ne 
Teu/ti-cus 
Teu/to-bo-di’a-c1 
Teu/to-bur’si-um 
Teu/to-ni, and 
Teu/to-neg, 6 
Tha-be/na, A, 
‘Thae/co-na 
Thag/o-ra 
Tha/is 
Tha/la 
Thal/a-me, 
Sch. W., or 
Thal/a-ne, 

S. W. For. M, 
Thal/a-mus 
Tha-las/se-ros 
Tha-las/si-o, 10 
Tha-las/si-us, 10, 

S.W. 
Tha-le/a 
Tha/les, 6 
Tha-les/tris 
Tha-le/tas 
Tha-li/a 
Tha/li-us, L. C. 
Thal-lu/sa 
Thal’pi-us 
Tham/u-de/ni 
Tham/y-ras 
Tham/y-ris, S. C. Z. 
Than/a-tos, A, 
'Thap/sa-cus 
Thap/si-ta/ni 
Thar-ge/li-a, a fes- 
tival, S. W. 
Thar/ge-li/a, an 
Ionian woman, 
Tha/si-us, 10 
Tha/sos 
Tha/sus 
Thau/ma-ci 
Thau-ma/ci-a, 10 
Thau-man/ti-as, 10, 
and Thau-man/tis 
‘Thau/mas 
The/a 
The-en/e-tus, 5 
The/e-te/tus 
The-ag/e-nes, 6 
The-ag/o-ras 
The-a/no 


AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


The-ar/i-das, 

a eens 
The-au’ge-la 
'The/bee 
The-bag/e-neg, 6 
The-ba/i-deg, 6 
Theb/a-is, C, Fac, 

The-ba/is, 

Tee, AT. 
The-ba/nus 
The/be 
The-be/tha 
Thec-tam/e-neg, 6 
Theg/a-nu/sa 
The/i-um (-yum) 
Thel’a-i’ra, C. 
Thel/a-nu/sa 
‘The-ler/o-phus 
Thel/ine 
Thel-pu/sa 
The-lu/sa 
Thelx-in/o-e 
Thelx-i/on, 

C. LL. M. 
Thelx-i/o-pe, 

Fac. W. M. 
The/me-o/tae 
The/mis 
The-mis/cy-ra 
Them/i-son 
Them/i-so/neg, 6 
The-nis/ta 
Them/is-tag’/o-ra 
Them /is-tag’o-ras 
The-mis/te-as 
The-mis/to-cle’a 
The-mis/to-cleg, 6 
Them /i-stog’e-neg,6 
The/o-cle’a 
The/o-cles, 6 
The/o-cli/das 
The/o-clus 
The/o-clym/e-nus 
The-oe/ly-tus 
The-oc/o-lus 
The-oe/ri-tus 
The/o-cy’des, 6 
The-od/a-mas 
The/o-da/mus 
The/o-das 
The/o-dec/tes, 6 
The/o-de/mus 
The-od/o-cus 
The/o-do/ra 
The/o-do-re’/tus 
The/6-do-vi/eus 
The/o-do’ris 
'The/o-do/rus 
The/o-do/si-op’o- 

lis, 10 
The/o-do/si-us, 10 
The-od/o-ta 
The-od/o-tas 
The-od/o-teg, 6 
The/o-do’ti-on, 10, 

Py. W. 
The-od/o-tus 
The/o-du/lus 
The-og/e-neg, 6 
The/o-gi/ton 
The/og-ne’tus 
The-og/nis 
The/o-go/ni-a 
The-og/o-nus 
The-om/e-neg, 6 
The/om-nes/tus 
The/on 
The-o/nas, and 

The/o-ni’cus, 

C. L, 
The-on/o-e 
The-on/o-mus 
The/o-pe 
The-oph/a-ne 
The-oph/a-neg, 6 
The/o-pha/ni-a, 

S.C. 


The-oph/a-ni/a, The 
Appearing. 
The-oph/i-la 
The-oph/i-lus 
The/o-phras/tus 
The/o-phy-lae/tus 
The/o-pi’thes, 6 
The-op/o-lis 
The/o-pom/pus 
'The-op/ro-pus 
The-o/ris 
The-o/rus 
The-o/tas 
The-ot/e-leg, 6 
The/o-ti/mus 
The-ot/0-cos 
The-ox/e-na 
The/ox-e/ni-a, S.W. 
The/ox-e/ni-us, 
S.W. 
The-ox/e-nus 
The-rag/o-ras 
‘The-ram/e-nesg, 6 


The-raph/o-ne 
‘The-rap/ne 
The/ras 
The-ra/si-a, 10 
The-rid/a-mas 
The-rim/a-cehus 
Ther/i-nus 
The-ri/tas 
Ther-mo/don 
Ther-mop/y-lez 
The-rod/a-mas 
The/ron 
Ther/o-tho’eg, 6 
Ther-san/der 
Ther-sil/o-chus 
Ther-si/ta 
Ther-si/tes, 6 
The-ru/ehus 
‘The-sau/ro-chrys/- 
o-nic/o-chrys/i- 
deg, 6 
Thes/ce-ra 
The-se/a 
The-se/is 
The-se/um 
The/se-us 
The/seus 
The-si/dee 
The-si/deg, 6 
The-sim/e-neg, 6 
Thes-moph/o-ra 
Thes/mo-pho/ri-a 
Thes-mop/o-lis 
Thes-moth/e-te 
Thes/o-a 
Thes-pe/a 
Thes-pi/a 
Thes-pi/a-da 
Thes-pi/a-deg, 6 
Thes/pi-e 
Thes/pi-us 
Thes-pro/ti 
Thes-pro/ti-a, 10 
Thes-pro/tus 
Thes-sa/li-a 
Thes/sa-li’o-teg, 6 
Thes/sa-li-o’tis 
Thes/sa-lo-ni’ca 
Thes/sa-lus 
Thes/ti-a, 10, W. S. 
Thes-ti/a-da 
Thes-ti/a-deg, 6 
Thes/ti-as, 10 
Thes/ti-di’um 
Thes‘ti-us, 10 
Thes-tor/i-deg, 6 
Thes/ty-lis, C. W, 
Thes/ty-lus, C. 
The-tid/i-um 
The’tis 
Theu-do/ri-a 
Theu/do-si-op’o- 
lis, 10 
Theu/do-tus 
Theu/me-lon 
Theu-me/sus 
Theu/te-a 
Thi/a 
Thi/al-le’la 
Thi/as 
'Thi-od/a-mas 


Thir/mi-da, Fac, M. Ti¢/inus, aman, C. 


This/o-a 
Tho/an-te/a 
Tho-an/ti-as, 10 
Tho/as 
Tho/e 
Tho/lus 
Tho/nis 
Tho-ni/tis 
Tho/on 
Tho-o/sa 
Tho-o/teg, 6 
Tho-ra/ni-us, 9. W. 
'Tho/rax 
'Tho-re/ce 
Tho/ri-a Lex 
Tho/ri-us 
Thos-pi/teg, 6 
Tho/us 
Thra/ce 
Thra/ces,6 
Thra/ci-a, 10 
Thra/cis 
Three-ci/da 
Thras/ci-as, 10 
Thra/se-a 
Thra-se/a, or 
Thra-si/a, name 
of a ship. 
Thra/si-us, 10 
Thra/so 
Thras/y-bu/lus 
Thras/y-dee’/us 
Thras/y-da/mus, 
Pw. 
Thra-syl/e-on 
Thra-syl/lus 
Thra-syl/o-chus 
Thra-sym/a-chus 


Thras/y-me/desg, 6 
'Thras/y-me/lus 
Thra-sym/e-neg, 6 
Thras/y-me/nus 
Thre-ic/i-us, 10 
oe ae 
Threp-sip/pas 
hri-am/pea 
Thro/ni-um 
Thry/on, or 
Thry/um 
Thry/us 
Thu-cyd/i-des, 6 
'Thu-is/to 
Thule 
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Ti-mo/cre-on 
Tim/o-de/mus 
Ti-mog/e-nes, 6 
Tim/o-la/us 
Ti-mo/le-on 
Ti-mo/lus 
Ti-mom/a-ehus 
Ti/mon 
Ti-mo/nax 
Ti-mon/o-e 
Ti-mop/to-lis 
Ti-mo/sa 
Ti-mos/the-neg, 6 
Ti-mo/the-us 
Ti-mox/e-na 


Thu/ri-a, Sch. S. M. Ti-mox/e-nus 


Thu/ri-i Tin/i-a 
Thu-ri/ni Ti/pha 
Thus/ci-a, 10 Ti/phys 
Thy/a Ti-re/si-as, 10 


Thy/a-deg, 6 
Thy/a-mi/a 
Thy-a/mi-a, S, 
Thy/a-mis 
Thy/aanus, 
For. S. M. 
Thy/a-ti/ra 
Thy-e/ne 
Thy-es/ta 
Thy-es/teg, 6 
Thy‘i-as (-yas) 
Thy-mar/e-te 
Thym-bree/us 
Thym/bri-a, C. 8, 
Thym/e-le 
Thy-me/na 
Thy-moch/a-reg, 6, 
S.W. 
Thy-me/teg, 6 
Thy-o/ne 
Thy-o/ne-us 
Thy-o/neus 
Thy-o/tes, 6 
Thy/re 
Thyr/e-a 
Thyr’e-a/tis 
Thyr/i-deg, 6 
Thyr/i-um 
Thyr-sag/e-te 
Thyr-sag/e-teg, 6 
Thy/us 
Ti-a/re, K. 
Ti/a-sum, For, 
Tib/a-re/ni 
Ti-be/ri-as 
Tib/e-ri/nus 
Tib/e-ris 
Ti-be/ri-us 
Ti-be/rus 
Ti-be/sis 
Ti-bric/o-le 
Ti-bul/lus 
Ti/bur 
Tib/ur-ti/na 
Tib/ur-ti/num 
Ti-bur’ti-us, 10 
Ti-bur/tus 
Ti/chis 
Tieh/i-us, Fac, W. 
Tic/i-da 
Ti-ci/nus, a@ river, 


Ti-fa/ta 
Ti-fer/num 
Tig/el-li/nus 
Ti-gel/li-us 
Ti-gra/neg, 6 
Ti-gran/o-cer/ta 
Ti/gres, 6 
Ti/gris 
Tig/u-ri/ni 
'Til/a-te/i 
Til/a-vemp/tus 
Ti-ne/a 
Ti-meen/e-tus, 5 
Ti-mee/us 
Ti-mag/e-nesg, 6 
Tim/a-ge/tus 
Ti-mag/o-ras 
Ti-man/dra 
Ti-man/ge-lus 
Ti-ma/nor 
'Ti-man/theg, 6 
Tim/a-ra/tus 
Ti-mar/chi-deg, 6 
‘Ti-mar/ehus 
‘Ti-mar/e-te 
Ti-ma/si-on, 10, 
Sankt: 
Tim/a-sith’e-us 
‘Ti-ma/yus 
'Tim/e-as 
Tim/e-lus 
Ti-me’/si-us, 10, 
S.W. 
Ti-moeh/a-ris 
Tim/o-cle/a 
Tim/o-cles, 6 
Tim/o-cli/das 
Ti-moc/ra-teg, 6 


'Tir/i-da/tes, 6 
Ti/ris 
Ti-ris/ta-sis 
Ti/ro 
Ti-ryn/thi-a 
Ti-ryn/thi-i 
Ti-ryn/thus 
Ti-se/um 
Ti-sag/o-ras 
Ti-sam/e-nus 
Ti-san/drus 
Tis/a-nu/sa 
Ti-sar/ehus 
Tis/dri-ta/ni 
Ti-si/a-des, 6, Pw. 
Tis/i-as, 10 
Ti-sic/ra-teg, 6 
Tis/i-e’nus, 10 
Ti-sim/a-chus 
Ti-siph/o-ye 
‘Ti-siph/o-nus 
Tis/sa-pher’neg, 6 
Ti-te/a 
Ti/tan, or Ti-ta/nus 
Tit/a-ne, Pw. 
Ti-ta/ne, M. 
Ti-ta/neg, 6 
'Ti-ta/ni-a 
Ti-tan/i-deg, 6 
Ti-ta/nis 
Ti-ta/nus, a giant. 
Ti-ta/nus, a river, 
K. M. 


Tit/a-nus, @ mown- 

tain, Pw. S. 
Tit/a-re/sus 
'Tit/arus 
Tith/e-nid/i-a, S.W. 
Tith/o-eg, 6 
Ti-tho/nis 
Ti-tho/nus 
Ti-tho/re-a 
Ti-thraus/teg, 6 
Ti-thro/ne 
Tit/i-a, 10 
Tit/i-a’na, 10 
Tit/i-a/nus, 10 
Tit/i-es, 6, 10 
Ti-tin/i-us 
Tit/i-us, 10 
Ti-tor/mus 
Tit-the/um 
Ti-tu/ri-us 
Ti-tur/ni-us 
Ti/tus 
Tit/y-rus 
Tit/y-us 
Tle-pol/e-mus 
‘Tle-sim/e-neg, 6 
Tma/rus, 14 
Tmo/lus, 14 
Toeh/a-ri 
To-ga/ta 
Tol-bi/a-cum 
To-le/tum 
Tol/mi-des, 6, S. 17. 
Tol/o phon 
To-lo’/sa 
Tol/o-sa/ni 
Tol/o-sa’tes, 6 
To-lum/ni-us 
To/lus 
To-me/us 
Tom/a-rus, 

C. For. Pw. K, 

To-ma/rus, Pe. 
'To-me/rus 
Tom/i-sa, S. W. 
To-mi/te 
Tom/o-ri 
'To/mis 
To-mu/ri 
Tom/y-ris 
Ton-do/ta 
To/ne-a 
To-ni/a 
To-pa/zus, C. IV. 
Tor/e-te 
Tor/i-ni 
To-ro/ne 
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Tor-qua/ta 
Tor-qua/tus 
To/rus 
To-ry’/ne 
Tox/a-ris, Py. 
Tox/e-us 
Tox/eus 
Tox-ic/ra-te, 
Pw. W. 
Tox/i-li, C. Z. 
Tox-oph/o-ne 
To-yé/e-ni 
Tra/be-a 
Trach/a-lus 
Tra/chas 
Tra-ehe/a 
Tra-chin/i-z 
Tra/ehi-o’tis 
Trach/o-ni'tis 
Tra-ge/di-a 
Tra/gus 
Traj/a-nup/c-lis 
‘Tra-ja/nus 
Trans/al-pi/nus 
Trans/pa-da/nus 
Trans/tib-e-ri/na 
Trans/tib-e-7i/nus 
Tra-pe/za 
'Tra-pe/zon 
‘Tra-pe/zus 
Tra-phe/a 
Tras/i-me’nus 
Tre/ba 
Tre-ba/ti-us, 10 
Tre-bel/li-a’nus 
Tre-bel/li-e’/nus 
Tre-bel/li-us 
Tre/bi-a 
Tre/bi-us 
Tre-bo/ni-us 
Treb/u-la 
Tre/rus 
Tres/vi-ri 
Trev/e-ri, 07 
Trev/izti 
Tri-a/ri-a 
Tri-a/ri-us 
Tri-bal/li 
Trib/o-ci 
Tri-bu/ni 
Tri-cas/seg, 6 
Tric/as-ti’ni 
Tri-eho/nis 
Tri-cip/i-ti/nus 
Tric/o-lo/ni 
Tri-cor/y-phus 
Tri-cor/y-thus, 
Cc. M. 


Tric/o-ry’thus, 
Pw. 
Tri-cra/na 
Tri-cre/na 
Tri-den/tum 
Tri-e/res, 6 
Tri/e-ter/i-ca 
Tri/e-te’/ris 
Trif/o-linus 
Tri-éem/i-na 
Tri-gem/i-ni 
Tri-go/num 
‘Tri-go/nus 
Tri-na/cri-a, or 
Trin/a-cris 
Trin/e-mis 
Trin/o-ban’teg, 6 
Tri-oc/a-la 
Tri-oc/a-li/ni 
Tri/o-dus 
Tri-o/neg, 6 
Tri/o-pas, o7 
Tri/ops 
Tri/o-pe’is 
Tri/o-pe’i-us (-yus) 
Tri/o-pes, 6 
'Tri/o-pus 
Tri-phyl/i-a 
Tri-phy/lis 
Tri-phy/lus, 
Pus Pe. 
Triph/y-lus, S. 
Trip/o-di 
Trip/o-lis 
‘Trip-tol/e-mus 
Triq/ue-tra 
Tris/me-gis/tus 
Tri-te/a 
Trit/i-a, 10 
'Tri-tog/e-neg, 6 


PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK 


Trit/o-£e-ni/a 
Tri/ton 
Tri-to’neg, 6 
Tri-to/nis 
Tri-to/nus 
Tri-um/pi-li’ni 
Tri-um/vi-ri 
Tri-ven/tum 
Triv/i-a 
Triv/i-e An/trum 
Triv/i-e La/cus 
Tri-vi/eum 
Tri-vi/cus 
Tro/a-deg, 6 
Tro/as 
Tro¢eh/o-is 
Tre-ze/ne 
Trog/i-lus, 

Sch. W. M. 
Tro-gi/tis 
Trog-lod/y-tz 

Trog/lo-dy’tx, 

for. 
Trog-lod/y-tes, 6 

Trog/lo-dy/’tes, 

or 


Tro/gus Pom-pe/- 
i-us (-yus) 
Tro/i-lus 
Troja 
Tro-ja/ni 
Tro-ju/ge-nze 
Trom/en-ti/na 
Tro/px-oph/o-rus 
Troph/i-mus 
Tro-pho/ni-us 
Tros/su-li 
Tros/su-lum, 
For. Sch. S. Py. 
Tru/en-ti/ni 
Tru-en/tum 
Tryg/o-dem/o-nes, 
5, 6 
Tryph/e-ra 
Tryph/e-rus 
Trypn/i-o-do/rus 
Try/phon 
Try-pho/sa 
Tu/be-ro 
Tuc/ci-a, 10 
Tuc/ci-us, 10 
Tuc-cit/o-ra, C. B. 
Tue/ci-to’ra, Py. 
Tu/ci-a, 10, 
Fac. 
Tu/der 
Tu/der-ti’ni 
Tu/di-ta/nus 
Tu/fi-ca/ni 
Tu/ge-ni 
Tu/gi-a 
Tu-is/to, or 
Tu-is/co 
Tu-lin/si 
Tul/li-a 
Tul/li-a/num 
Tul-li/o-la 
Tul/li-us 


Ty/a-na 
Ty/a-ne/us 
Ty/a-ni'tis 
Ty’bris 
Ty/bur 
Ty/ehe 


Ur/sen-ti/ni 
Us-ca/na 
Us/ce-num 
U-sip/e-tes, 6 
U-si/pi, S. 
U-sip/i-i: see C. 


Tyeh/i-cus, S. L. W. Us-ti/ea 


Tyeh/i-us 
Ty/de 
Tyd/e-us 
Ty/deus 
Ty-di/des, 6 
Ty-e/nis 
Ty/los 
Tym/bri-a/ni 
Ty-mo/lus 
Tym/pa-ni’a 
Tym-phe/i 
Tyn-da/re-us 
Tyn-dar/i-deg, 6 
Tyn/da-ris 
Tyn/da-rus 
Tyn/ni-chus, 
Pw. W. 
Ty-pa/ne-z 
Ty-pho/e-us 
Ty-pho/eus 
Ty’phon 
Ty-pho/nis 
Ty-rag/e-te 
Tyr/an-si/te 
Ty-ran/ni-o 
Ty-ran/ni-on 
Ty-ran/nus 
Ty/ras, or Ty/ra 
Ty/res, 6 
Tyr/i-da’tes, 6: see 
Tiridates. 
Tyr/i-i 
Tyr/is-se/i 
Tyr/i-us 
Ty/’ro 
Ty-rog/ly-phus 
Ty/ros 
Tyr-rhe/ni 
Tyr-rhe/num 
Tyr-rhe/nus 
Tyr/rhe-um, Fac. 
Tyr-rhi/de 
Tyr-rhig/e-ne, K. 
Tyr-se/ta 
Tyr-te/us 
Ty/rus 
Tys/i-as, 10, 
W. Fac. 
Tzac/o-neg, 6, 14, 
DAG. 
Tzu-ru/lum, 14 


U. 
U’bi-i 


U-cal’e-gon 
U/ce-na 
U-ce/ni 
U-di/ni 


Tu/nis, or Tu/nesg, 6 U/fens 


Tu-ra/ri-us 
Tur/de-ta/ni 
Tur/du-li 
Tu/ri-a/so, LZ. C. 
Tu/ri-us 
Tu/ro-bri’ca 
Tu/ro-neg, 6 
rly . pel 
[u/ro-ni, a people 
of Gaul, S.C. L. 
Tu-ro/ni, a people 
of Germany. 
Tur-pil/i-us 
‘Tur pi-o 
Tur-ri/nus 
Tu-rul/li-us, S. W. 
Tus-ca/ni-a, S. W. 
Tus/ci-a, 10 
Tus/cu-la/ni 
Tus/cu-la/num 
Tus/cu-li 
‘Tus/cu-lum 
‘Tu-ta/nus 
Tu/te-lina, or 
Tuti-lina 
Tu/tho-a 
Tu/ti-a, 10 
Tu/ti-ca/nus 
Tu/ti-cum 
Tu-ti/ni 


U/fen-ti/na 
Ulpi-a/nus 
U/lu-brea 
U-lys/seg, 6 
Um-bre/nus 
Um’/bri-a 
Um-bric/i-us, 10 
Um-mid/i-us 
Un/de-cem/vi-ri 
U-nel/li 

Unx‘i-a (unk/shi-a) 
U’pis 

U-ra/ca, C. 
U-ra/gus 
U-ra/ni-a 
U/ra-nop/o-lis 
U/ra-nus 
Ur-ba/na 
Ur-ba/nus 
Ur-bie/u-a, W. Fac. 
Ur/bi-cus 
Ur/bi-na/tes, 6 
Ur-bi/num 
U-re/um 
Ur/ge-num 
Ur/gi-a 

U’ri-a, WS. 
U-ri/on 
U-ri/tes, 6 


U-thi/na, Fac. 
U'ti-ca 
Ux/a-ma 
Ux-an/tis 
Ux-el/lo-du/num 
Ux/en-ti/ni 
Ux/i-i (uk’shi-i), 
WS. Sch. 


Ae 


Vac-¢e/i 
Va-cu/na 
Va-dav/e-ro, S.C. 
Vad/i-mo/nis La/- 
cus 
Va/ga 
Vag/e-dru/sa 
Va-ge/ni, C. W. 
Vaég/i-ta/nus 
Va/ha-lis 
Va-i/cus: see C, 
Vala 
Val/a-mi’/rus 
Val/da-sus 
‘Va/lens 
‘Va-len/ti-a, 10 
Val/en-ti/ni 
Val/en-tin/i-a/nus 
Val/en-ti/nus 
Va-le/ri-a 
Va-le/ri-a/nus 
Va-le/ri-us 
Val/e-rus, W. C. 
Va-le/ti-um, 10, 
Fac. 
Val/gi-us 
Vali-a 
Val-leb/ana, C. LZ. 
Val-lo/ni-a 
Van/da-li 
Van-da/li-i, W. Sch. 
Van/di-li, K. 
Van-gi/o-nes, 6 
Van/ni-us 
Va-ra/nes, 6, 

W. M.S. 
Var-de/i 
Var/du-li 
Va-re/nus 
Var/gi-o/neg, 6 
Var/gu-la 
Va/ri-a 
Vatri/ni 
Va-ris/ti 
Va/ri-us 
Va/rus 
Va-sa/tes, 6 
Vas/co-neg, 6 

Vas-co/neg, 

Strabo. 
‘Vas-co/ni-a 
Vat/i-ca/nus 
Va/ti-e/nus, 10 
‘Va-tin’i-us 
Va-tre/nus 
Ve/a-mi'ni, Fac. 
Ve-chi/reg, 6, C. L. 
Vec/ti-us, 10 
Vec-to/neg, 6, 

C. Fac: 

Vec/to-nes, 

K. F. For. S. 
Ve/di-us Pol/li-o, 

S.W. 

Ve-di/us (Pluto) 
Ve-g£e/ti-us, 10 
Ve/i-a (ve/ya) 
Ve/i-en’tes, 6 
Ve/i-en’to 
Ve/i-i (ve/yi) 
Ve-ja/ni-us 
Vej/o-vis 
Ve-la/brum 
Ve-la/ni-us, S. W. 
Vel/e-da 

Ve/li-a 
Ve-lib/o-ri 
Ve-li/na 


‘Ve-li/nus 
Vel/i-ter’na 
Vel/i-tes, 6 
Ve-li/tre 
Vel/i-tre, C. 
Vel-le/i-us Pa-ter/- 
cu-lus 
Vel/li-ca 
Vel/lo-cas/seg, 6, 07 
Vel/o-cas/sex 
Ve-na/frum 
Ven/e-dee 
Ven/e-di 
Ven/e-li 
Ven/e-ti 
Ve-ne’ti-a, 10 
Ven/e-tus 
Ve-nil/i-a 
Ven-no/nes, 6, 
MG. La 
Ven/no-neg: see 
For. Py. S. 
Ven-no/ni-us 
Ven-tid/i-us 


Ven/u-le/i-us (-yus) 


Ven/u-lus 
Ve/nus 
Ve-nu/si-a, 10 
Ven/u-si/ni 
Ven/u-si/num 
Ve-pi/cus: see C, 
Vep/i-te’/um 
Ve-ra/gri, W. 
Ver/a-gri, K. 
Ve-ra/ni-a, S. W. 
Ve/ra-ni/o-lus 
Ve-ra/ni-us, S. IV. 
Ve/ran-ni’o-lus 
Ver-big/e-na 
Ver-cel/le 
Ver/cin-get/o-rix 
Ver/e-ti/ni 
‘Ve-re/tum 
Ver/gas-i-lau/nus 
Ver-gel/lus 
Ver-gil/i-a 
Ver-gil/i-z2 
Ver-gin/i-us 


Ver/sgi-um, Fac. W. 


Ver-gob/re-tus 
Ver/i-tas 
Ver/o-la/mi-um 
Ver/o-man/du-i 
Ve-ro/na 
Ve-ro/nes, 6: see 
For. iii. 101. 
Ver/o-ni’ca, L. W. 
Ver-ri/ne 
Ver/ri-us 
Ver/ru-ci’/ni 
Ver-ru/go 
Ver/ta-gus 
Ver’ti-cor’di-a 
Ver/tum-na/li-a 
‘Ver-tum/nus 
Ver/u-le 
Ver/u-la/nus 
Ve/rus 
Ves/a-gus: see C. 
Ves/bi-us 
Ves/bo-la 
Ves-ce/li-a 
Ves/cel-la/ni 
Ves-ci/ni 
Ves/ci-ta/ni-a 
Ves/cu-la/ri-us, 
S.W. 
Ves/en-ti/ni 
Ves/e-ris, K. W. 
Ve-se/vus 
Ves-pa/si-a/nus, 10 
Ves-ta/les, 6 
Ves-ta/li-a 
Ves-ta/lis 
Ves-til/i-us, S. W. 
Ves-ti/ni 
Ves-ti/nus 
Ves-to/ri-us 
Ves/u-lus 
Ve-su/vi-us 
‘Ves/vi-us 
Vet/e-ra 
Vet/ti-us 
Vet-to/neg, 6: see 
Vectones. 
Vet/u-lo/ni-a, 
S. Sch. 
Ve-tu/ri-a 


rs 


Ve-tu/ri-us 
Ve/tus 
Vi/a-ca 
Vi-a/drus, Sch. W. 
Vi/a-drus, M7. 
Vi-a/lis 
Vi-bid/i-a, S. IV. 
Vi-bid/i-us, S. WV. 
Vi-bil/i-a 
Vib/i-na/teg, 6 
Vib/i-o’/nes, 6 
Vib/i-us 
Vi/bo 
Vib/u-la/nus 
Vi-bul/li-us 
Vi/ca Po/ta 
Vi-cen/ti-a, 10 
Vi-ce’ti,a, 10 
Vig/e-ti/ni 
Vig/i-li/nus, A. 
Vic-to/ri-a 
Vie/to-vi/na 
Vic/to-ri/nus 
Vice/to-ri/o-la 
Vic-to/ri-us 
Vic-tum/vi-e, 
Fac. W. 
Vi-en/na 


Vil/li-a Lex, S. Sch. 


‘Vil/li-us 
Vim/i-na/lis 
Vin-cen/ti-us, 10, 


Vin/ci-us, 10, 

Fac. W. 
Vin-da/li-um 
Vin-del/i-ci 
Vin/de-lic’i-a, 10 
Vin-de/mi-a/tor 
Vin-dem/i-tor 
Vin-dic/i-us, 10, 

W.S. 
Vin/di-li 
‘Vin/di-na/teg, 6 
Vin-dob/o-na, 

Fac. Py. 
Vin/do-bo/na, 
Sch. M. S. 

Vin/do-nis’sa 
Vi-nic/i-us, 10 
Vin/i-us, S. W. 
Vi/o-lens 
Vip-sa/ni-a, S. Sch. 
Vip-sa/ni-us, 

S. Sch. W. 
Vir/bi-us 
Vir-du/ma-rus 
Vir-gil/i-us 
Vir-gin/i-a 
Vir-gin/i-us 
Vir/i-a/thus 
Vi-rid/i-a/nus 
Vir/i-pla’ca 
Vir/o-du/num 
Vi-ru/e-drum 
Vitru/num 
Vis/cel-li/nus 
Vi-sel/li-a 
Vi-sel/lus 
Vi-sig’/o-the, A, 
Vis/tu-la 
Vi-sur/gis 
Vi-tel/li-a 
Vi-tel/li-a/ni 
Vi-tel/li-us 
Vit/i-a, 10, S. W. 
Vit/i-ci/ni 
Vi-tis/a-tor 
Vit/ri-cus 
Vi-tru/vi-us 
Vit/ula 
Vo/ci-o, 10, Fac. 
Vo-co/ni-a Lex 
‘Vo-co/ni-us 
‘Vo-con/ti-a, 10 
Vos/e-sus 

Vo-ge/sus, For. 
Vo-la/na, Fac. W. 
Vo-lan/dum 
Vo-la/ne, Fac. 
Vol/a-ter’ra 
Vol/ea-lo, K. 
Vol/e-sus 
Vo-log/e-seg, 6, 
Vo-log/e-sus, 

C. L. Sch. M. 

Vol/o-ge’sus, K. 
Vol-sin/i-i 


AND LATIN PROPER NAMES, 


Vol-tin/i-a 
Vo-lu/bi-le 
Vo-lu/bi-lis, K. 
Vo-lum/na 
Vo-lum/ni-a 
Vo-lum/ni-us 
‘Vo-lum/nus 
Vo-lu’pi-a 
Vo-lup/tas 
Vol/u-se/nus, 8. W. 
Vo-lu/si-a/nus, 10, 
Si 0aWs 
Vo-lu/si-e/nus, 10, 
K. 


Vo-lu/si-us, 10 
Vol/us-ta/na 
Vol/u-sus 
Vol’/u-ti/na 
Vo/lux 
‘Vo-ma/nus 
‘Vo-no/nes, 6 
Vo-pis/cus 
Vo-ra/nus, DL. C.W. 
Vos/e-gus 
Vo-se/gus, C. Py. 
Vo/ti-e/nus, 10 
Vo-tu/ri, Fac. 
Vul-ca/nal 
Vul/ca-na/li-a 
Vul-ca/ni-se 
Vul-ca/nus : 
Vul-ca/ti-us, 10, 
S. Sch. 
Vul/tur-na/li-a 
Vul-tur/num 
Vul-tur/nus 


X. 


Xan/thi-a, or 
Xan/thi-as 
Xan/thi-ca 
Xan/thi-cus 
Xan-thip’pe 
Xan-thip/pus 
Xan/tho-pu/lus, 
LEC, 
Xe-neen/e-tus, 5 
Xe-nag/o-ras 
Xe-nar/¢ehus 
Xen/a-reg, 6, S. 
Xe/ne-a 
Xen/e-tus 
Xe-ni/a-deg, 6 
Xen/i-ta/na 
Xe/ni-us, C. S. W. 
Xen/o-cle’a 
Xen/o-cleg, 6 
Xen/o-cli’des, 6 
Xe-noce/ra-te, Pw. 
Xe-noce/ra-teg, 6 
Xe-noe/ri-tus 
Xe-nod/a-mus, 
Sch. W. 
Xen/o-da/mus 
Xen/o-de/mus 
Xe-nod/i-ce 
Xe-nod/i-cus, Pw, 
Xe-nod/o-ce g: 
Xe-nod/o-ehus 
Xe-nod/o-cus 
Xen/o-do/rus 
Xen/o-do’tes, 6 
Xe-nod/o-tus 
Xe-nom/bro-tus 
Xen/o-me/desg, 6 
Xe-nom/e-nes, 6 
Xe-noph/aneg, 6 
Xe-noph/i-lus 
Xen/o-phon 


Xyn/i-s 
Xyp/e-te 
Xys’/ti-a’ni, 10 
Xys‘ti-ci 


Liu’ 


Zab/a-tus 
Zab/di-be/lus 
Zab/di-ce/na 
Zab/o-lus 
Zab/u-lus 
Zac/o-rus 
Za-cyn/thus 
Za/gre-us 
Za/greus 
Za/grus 
Zal/a-tes, 6 
Za-le/cus 
Za-leu/cus 
Za/ma 
Za-molx/is 
Za/rax 
Zar/bi-e/nus 
Zar-do/ces, 6 
Zar/e-te 
Za/ri-as’pa 
Zar/ma-no-che/gas 
Za-thu/a 
Za-ve/ceg, 6 
Zeb/e-ce 
Zela 
Ze-le/a 
Ze-li/a 
Ze/lis 
eee 
e-lot/y-pe 
ehtas 
Ze-nig/e-teg, 6 
Ze/no 
Ze-no/bi-a 
Zen/o-cles, 6, L. WW. 
Zen/o-do/ra 
Zen/o-do/rus 
Ze-nod/o-tus 
Ze-nog/e-neg, 6 
Ze-non/i-ci 
Ze-noph/a-neg, 6 | 
Zen/o-po-si/don 
Ze-noth/e-mis 
Ze-no/the-us 
Zeph’/y-re 
Zeph’y-ri’tis 
Ze-phyr/i-um 
Zeph’y-rus 
Ze-ryn/thus 
Ze/thes, 6, or 
Ze/tus 
Zeu/gi-tana 
Zeux/i-da/mus 
Zeux-ip/pe 
Zeux'is 
Zeux-ith/e-us 
Zeux/o 
Zi-ela 
Zi-si/ra 
Zi-li/a, also 
Zil/i-a, Fae. 
Zi-phe/ne 
Zi-pe’tes, 6 
Zi/tha 
Zo-di/a-cus 
Zoe-te/um 


' 


—Zee/te-us 


Zoe/teus 
Zo/i-lus 
Zo-ip/pus 
Zo/na 
Zo/na-ras, 

L.W.S. M. 


Xen/o-phon-ti’us,or _ Zo-na/ras, Py. 


Xen/o-phon-te/us 
Xen/o-phron 
Xen/o-pi/thes, 6 
Xen/o-pi-thi’a 
Xen/o-ti/mus 
Xer/o-lib’y-a, 

Cc. Sch. 
Xe-rol/o-phos 
Xerx-e/ne 
Xi-me/ne 
Xi-phe/ne 
Xu/thus 
Xy/ehus 
Xyl/e-nep/o-lis 
XylV/o-po-li’tz 


Zo-oph/o-rus 
Zoph/o-rus 
Zop/y-ri'nus 
Zo-pyr‘i-on, W. S. 
Zop/y-rus 
Zor/o-as'treg, 6 
Zos/i-mus 
Zos-te/ri-a, S. WW 
Zot/i-cus 
Zy-gan/tis 
Zyés&/ena 

Zy &/i-a 

Zys/i-i: see C, 
Zy-gop/o-lis 
Zy-gri/te 


€ 


my. ETYMOLOGICAL VOCABULARY 


OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


PROPER names of places are, for the most part,compound words. <As the for- 
mer or the latter part of the compound is often the same in different words, it has 
the appearance of a prefix or a suffix, and may be treated as such; as the pre- 
fixes aber, ash, north, stone; the terminations bury, ham, ness, wich. 
lowing Index includes the principal prefixes, terminations, and formative 
syllables, especially those which are component parts of English names. 
Subjoined to the Index is a brief Alphabetical List of geographical names not 
included therein, giving their derivation and signification, so far as these could 
be ascertained. A great many names are necessarily omitted, their history and 
Many others are omitted, the etymol- 
Prominence has been given 
to the geography of America; and the principal Indian names of places, now in 
actual use, have been inserted, so far as it has been possible to arrive at their 


signification being altogether unknown. 
ogy. of which is either obscure or purely fanciful. 


meaning with approximate correctness, 


The fol- 


Historical Society. 


Valuable assistance has been derived, in the preparation of this Vocabulary, 
from Ingram’s edition of the Saxon Chronicle (London, 1823), a Vocabulary of 
Geographical Etymology in Sullivan’s Dictionary of Derivations (Dublin, 1851), 
Charnock’s Local Etymology (London, 1859), Foster’s Manual of Geographical 
Pronunciation and Etymology (London, 1860), Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the 
World (Philadelphia, 1855), Gibson’s Etymological Geography (Edinburgh, 
1840), and from various other sources. 
names here given have been furnished, and all of them examined, by Henry R. 
Schooleraft, LL. D., and the Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, whose high reputa- 
tion and well-known accuracy in whatever relates to the Indian languages, lit- 
erature, and history, are a sufficient guaranty for the correctness of this portion 
of the Vocabulary. Information in regard to certain names of the same class 
has also been obtained from the Rey, Edward Ballard, Secretary of the Maine 


Many of the translations of the Indian 


I. EXPLANATORY INDEX OF PREFIXES, TERMINATIONS, AND FORMATIVE SYLLABLES. 


A. 


A (6) Aa @, Aach (4k) [O.Ger.]. Flowing water; 
as, Torned, Aachen [ Aix-la-Chapelle]. 

Aar, Ar (AR) [Celt.]. A watercourse; as, dar, Arve, 
Argens. 

Ab (ib), Aub (awb) [Per.].. Water, a river; as, 
Doab (two rivers), Punjaub (five rivers), 4b-i-kuren 
(river of Kir or Cyrus). fete 

n ab- 


Ab (ib), Abing (ab/ing), Ab’bot [A-S.]. 
bot ; as, Abton, Abingdon, Abbotsbury. 

Abad ao) rer. A city, abode, or residence ; 
as, Akbarabad, Aurungabad (city of Aurungzebe), 
Fyabad (beautiful city). 

Abbas (ib/biis’) [Per.]. Father ; as, dbbasabad (pa- 
ternal abode), 

Abbe oo [Fr.]. Abbot; as, Abbeville (abbot’s 
town). 

Aber (ib/er) [Celt.]. An aperture, estuary, or mouth 
of a river; as, Aberdeen (a town at the “ mouth” 
of the Dee). 

ae Ak, Aug, Ock, Oke, &c. [Ind.]. Earth, land, 

ace. 

Ac, Ack (ik), or Ock (6k) SL 
Acton (oak-town), Ackworth (oak- 
(oak-meadow). 

Ae (ik) [Fr., from Lat. agua, water. See infra]. A 
suffix denoting the proximity of a stream; as, Bi- 


berac. 

Acqua (ik/kwi) ae [Port. Agoa (i/go-ii), Sp. 
Agua (ii/gwii), Fr. Aigue, Aigues (ig), Aix 
(aks), Eaux (0), from Lat. aqua]. Water, waters ; 
as, Acquapendente (hanging water), Agoa Fria (cold 
water), Agua Dulce (sweet, or fresh, water), Aigues 
Mortes (dead or stagnant waters), Aizx-la-Chapelle 
(waters of the chapel), Bordeaux (border of the 


An oak; as, 
farm), Ockley 


waters). 
eae (ii/del) [Ger.]. Noble; as, Adelsberg (noble’s |, 
1 


ill). 

Adler (iid/ler) [Ger.]. Eagle; as, Adlersberg (cagle’s 
mountain). 

Agoa, een Aigues, Aix. See ACQUA. 

Al, El [Ar. & Sp.]. The article the;—a prefix to 
many names; as, Alcantara (the bridge), Alcazar 
(the palace), ZZ Dorado = ‘* golden” country). 

Alb, Alp ease [Lat. albus]. A hill or mountain 
white with snow ; as, Alps. 

Albo (il/bo), Alba (dl/bii) [Sp. & It., from Lat. 
albus]. White; as, Albanella, Albano, (The Latin 
form appears also in the French names Aubin, 
Aubeterre, &c.) 

Aldea (il-pée/ii) [Sp. & Pg.] [Fr. Aldée, il/di’]. 
Village; as, Aldea del Cano (village of the dog), 
Aldea Velha (old village). 

Allah (il/lin’) [Arab.]. God; as, Allahabad (city 
of Allah). 

Alp. See ALB. 

Alt. See OLD.. 


Alta (il-ti’), or Altan (il-tin’) [Mongolian]. Gold;| Bam, Bamp [A-S.]. 


as, Altai or Alta yeen Oola (the golden mountain), 
Altannor (the golden lake). 

Alto (il/to), Alta (il/ti) [It. & Sp., from Lat. altus]. 
High; as, Altamura (high wall), Alta California 
(upper California). 

Anti (iin/tee) [Gr.]. Opposite, vis-a-vis; as, Anti- 
paros (opposite Paros), Antitaurus (opposite Tau- 
rus). 

Ar [Per.]. Warlike, brave ;— a termination common 
to many names of tribes in the East; as, Tatar, 
Bulgar, Magyar, &e. 

Ard [Celt.]. A height, promontory ; as, Ardfert (the 
hill of the grave), Ardglass (green height or hill). 

Arde (ar/dch) [D.]. Earth, land ; as, Oudenarde 
(old land). 

Argue (akg), Ergue (énrg) [Fr., from Lat. ager]. 
Territory ; as, Aymargue, Rouergue (oak-land). 

Arl. See ADLER. 

Ash [A-S.]. Ash; as, Ashfield, Ashland, Ashton. 

Asta (ds/ta&) [Basque]. Rock, cliff; as, Asturias 
(rocks and river mouths, from asta and ria, an 
estuary). 

Ath [Ir.]. A ford; as, Athboy (yellow ford), Ath- 
league (ford of the stones), Athlone (ford of St. 
Luanus). 

Au (ow), Aue (ow’ch) [Ger.]. Field, meadow ; as, 
Auerbach (brook of the meadow). 

Au-gus/ta [Iem. of Lat. Augustus]. Noble, august ; 
—joined to some Celtic and Germanic names; as, 
Augsburg, Autun [Lat, Augustodunum]. 

Avfen, Av/on [Celt.]. Water, a river; as, Aven- 
burg (town on a stream), Avondale, Strathaven (val- 
ley of the Avon). 


Bab [Arab. & Chald.]. <A gate, court; as, Babylon 
(court of Belus), Babelmandeb (‘ gate of tears,”’ 
from the many shipwrecks that occur in this 
strait). 

Bach (bik), or Pach (pik) [Ger.]. Brook, rivulet ; 
as, Auerbach (brook of the meadow), Anspach (sit- 
uated * at the stream ’’). 

Bad (bit), Baden (ba/den) (pl.) [Ger.] [Fr. Bagn 
(bin), Bain, Bains (bin), It. Bagno (bin/yo), 
Bagni (biin/yee) (pl.), from Lat. balnewm]. Bath, 
baths ; as, Carlsbad (Charles’s bath), Badenhausen 
(bath-house), Bagnoles, Bains-du-mont-d’or (baths 
of the golden mountain), Bagni di Lucca (baths of 
Lucca). 

Bagn, Bagno. 

Bahia. See BAY. 

Bal, Ball, Bal/ly [Celt.]. A township, village ; 
as, Balbriggan (Brocan’s, or Brecan’s, town), Ball- 
inderry (town of the oak-wood), Ballyclare (town 
of the plain). 

Balt, or Belt [Celt. & Norse]. Belt, strait; as, 
Baltic sea, i. e., sea of * belts” or “ straits,” 


See BAD. 





A beam of timber, a tree, 
wood ; as, Bamfleet, Bampton. 

Bar [Skr.]. Land, country, region; as, Malabar 
(country of mountains). 

Bas (bi), Basses (biis) ae It. Basso (biis/so), 
O. Ger. Bat (bit), from Gr. Padis (havthias)y, Low ; 
as, Bas Rhin (lower Rhine), Basses Alps (low 
Alps), Pays Bas (low country, i. e., Netherlands), 
Campobasso (low plain), Batavia (low plain). 

Basso, Bat. See BAs. 

Baton (bi’ton’) [Fr.]. Stick, staff; as, Baton Rouge 
(red stick). 

Bay [Eng.]| {Sp & Pe. Bahia]; as, Botany Bay, 
Torbay (hill, or headland, bay), Bahia Honda (deep 
bay), Boa Bahia [Bombay] (good harbor). 

Bayou (bi/oo) [Fr.]. Stream, creek; as, Bayou 
Pierre (Peter’s creek), Bayou Sara. 

Beau (b6), Bel, Belle (bel) [Pa [It., Sp., & Pe. 
Bello (bél/lo), Bella (bél/la), from Lat. bellus, 
bella]. Beautiful, fine; as, Beawlicu (beautiful 
place), Belmont (beautiful mountain), edleisle 
(beautiful island), Puerto Bed/o (fine harbor), Isola 
Bella (beautiful island). 

Bei [Ir.]. The mouth of a ford, or entrance to a riy- 
er; as, Belfast (town by the sand-bank in the river 
[Lagan]). 

Bela (ba/li), Bielo (be-a/lo), Biela (be-a/lii) 
[Russ.]. White ; as, Belgrade (white town or city). 

Beled (be-léd/) [Arab.]. Country ; as, Beled-el-Jered 
(country of the date). 

Bello, Bella. See BEAU. 

Ben, Bin [A-S.]. A bean; as, Bennington, Binfield. 

Ben, Pen, Ven [Celt.]. A hill or mountain ; a head- 
land ; as, Benlomond (beacon mountain), Lennevis 
(cloud-capped mountain), Apennines, Cevennes. 

Berg (bérG) [Ger.]. A hill, mountain ; as, Adels- 
berg (noble’s hill), Schwarzenberg (black moun- 
tain). 

Beth [Heb.]. House; as, Bethel (house of God), 
Bethlehem (house of bread). 

Bianco (be-in/ko), Biamea (be-an/ka) [It.] [Fr. 
Blanc (blON), Blanche (bloNsh), Sp. Blanco 
(blin/ko)]. White ; as, Bianca Villa (white town), 
Mont Blanc (white mountain), Mer Blanche (white 
sea), Cabo Blanco (white cape). ; . 

Bischof (bish/of) [Ger.]. Bishop; as, Bischofsheim 
(residence of the bishop). . 

Blair (blir) [Celt.]. A plain clear of woods ; as, 
Blairatholl, Ardblair (the height in the plain). 

Blane, Blanco. See BIANCO. 

Boden (bo/den) [Ger.]. Bottom, deep; as, Boden- 
see [Lake of Constance] (deep lake), Bodenstadt 
(deep town), Bothnia (deep sea). 

Bon (b6N), Bonne (bon) [Fr.] [Sp. Bueno 
(bwa/no), Buena (bwa/ni), fr. Lat. bonus, bona). 
Good, fine ; as, Bon Secours (“ good succor” bay), 
Terrebonne (good land), Cap Bonhomme (Cape 
Goodman), Buena Vista (fine view), buenos Ayres 
good air), 
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Borg, Borgo, Borough (a town), Borrow, 
Bourg. See BurG. 

Born, Bourn, Bourne, Bone. See BURN. 

Borough (bir’o) Lee A hill, mountain ; also, a 
fortified town; as, Marlborowgh (town on a marly 
or chalky soil). 

Bridge (brij) [Eng.] [Ger. Bruck (brik), Brucke 
(brii/keh) ; D. Brugge (briiG/Geh)]. Bridge; as, 
Cambridge (bridge over the Cam), Tunbridge (town 
bridge), Inusbriick or Innspriick (bridge over the 
Inn), Brugge [Bruges] (the bridge). 

Brom, Broom, Birm [A-S.]. Broom; as, Brom- 
ley (meadow abounding with broom), Birmingham 
(broom-place-dwelling). 

Brook (brook) [Eng.] ; as, Westbrook, Broolficla. 

Brunn, Gronn. See BURN. 

Bruck, Brugge. See BRIDGE. m 

Bryen [Celt.]. Chief, head; as, Brienne, Chateau- 
briant (castle of the chief). : 

‘Bud (bood) [Ger.]. Building, dwelling ; as, Buda, 
Budweiss (white dwelling). 

Bueno, Buena. See BON. 

Burg [A-S. & Ger.] [Dan. & Sw. Borg (borG), 
It. Borgo (bor’go), Fr. Bourg (book), Scotch 
Burgh (the distinctive name of Scotch corporate 
towns), Eng. Borough (a distinctive name of 
English corporate towns, and the termination of 
old English towns, particularly north of the Hum- 


ber), Borrow, Berry, Bury, Burrow]. A 
castle on a fortified town; as, Augsburg (town of 


Augustus), Wiirzburg (herb-town), Aalborg (eel- 
town), Borgoforte, (strong castle), Cherbourg (Cx- 
sar’s town), Edinburgh (city of Edwin or Odin), 
Marlborough, Wardborrow, Portberry (harbor 
town), Canterbury (city of Kent), Gainsborough 
(town of the Ganil), 

Burn, Born, Bourne, Bone [A-S.]_ [Ger. 
Bronn, Brunn]. A brook, well, fountain; as, 
Burnham (brook-dwelling), Tyburn (the T 
brook), Sherborn (clear brook), Willybourne (broo 
of the willows), Mary-le-bone (St. Mary’s at the 
brook), Heilbronn (fountain of health), Schoén- 
briinn (beautiful fountain). 

By [A-S.— particularly in towns in Scotland and the 
North of England] [Dan. & Sw. By (bii), or Bye}. 
A dwelling, village, town; as, Derby (habitation 
of beasts), Ashby (ash-town), Rugby (rock-town). 
Fenby (fen-town), Derby (town on the Derwent), 
Kirkby (church-town), 


C. 


Cabo (ki/Bo) [Sp. & Pg.] [Fr. Cap (kip), It. 
Capo (ki/po)]. A cape, headland ; as, Cabo Frio 
(cold cape),- Cap Bonhomme (Cape Goodman), 
Capo @’ Istria (Cape of Istria). 

Caer, Car [Celt.]. A camp; a fort, fortress, or forti- 
fied town; as, Caermarthen (Merlin’s fort). 

Czesar. See KAISER. 

Cafir, Caffre, Kafir, Kaffre [Arab.]. Infidel; as, 
Kajiristan (land of the “infidels 5” i, e., the inhab- 
itants of Southern Africa). 

Carl, Charl, Chori [A-S.]. A churl; as, Carlton, 
Charlton, Chorleywood. 

Carr [A-S.]. A rock; as, Scarborough, the Skerries 
(rocky islets near the coast). 

Cassel, Castel. See CASTLE. 

Cas/ter, Ces’ter, Ches/ter [A-S., fr. Lat. castrum, 
castra]. A camp, fortress; as, Lancaster (fortress 
on the Lan or Lune), Gloucester (fair city), Col- 
chester (fortress on the River Colne). 

Castle [Eng.] [Fr. Chateau (shi/to’), Chatel 
(shi/tél’), It. Castel (kias-tél’), Ger. Cassel (kis/- 
sel), Castel (kiis-ttl/), from Lat. castellum]. A 
castle; as, Newcastle, Castletown, Chateauneuf, or 

| Neufchdtel (newcastle), Castellamare (castle on the 
sea), Hesse Cassel. 

Ceap [A-S., from ceapian, to buy, traffic]. Cattle, 
salable commodities, market; as, Cheapside, Chep- 
stow (market town), Chippenham (market town). 

Cerro (séR/Ro) [Sp.]. Mountain peak; as, Cerro 
Gordo (a mountain guard or pass). 

Chateau, Chatel. See CASTLE. 

Cheher, or Shehr (shtu’r, or sha/her) [Turk. & 
Per.]. House, town; as, Pondicherry (near town). 

Chester. See CASTER. 

Chow, Tchoo [Chin.]. 
class ; as, Hang-chow-foo. 

Cidade, Citta, Ciudad. See CiviTaA. 

Civita (chee/ve-td), Citta (chit-ti/) [It.] [Pg. 
Cidade (se-di/di), Sp. Ciudad (the-o0-piip’, or 
se-00-DAD’), from Lat. civitas]. <A city; as, Civita 
Vecchia (old town), Citta Nuova (new town), Cidade 
do Recife (city of the oaths Ciudad Real (royal city). 

Clar [Ir.]. Board, table, level; as, Clare, Ballyclare 
(town of the plain). 

Cleve, Clif [A-S.]. A cliff; as, Cleveland, Clifton. 

Cock [A-S.]. An abrupt hillock or hill; as, Hancock 
(the knoll of the harbor), Willcock (hill of William). 

Comb [A-S.]. A valley or low place ; as, Wycombe 
(valley of the Wy), Cumberland (land of hollows). 

Coning, Cunning. Sce KING. — 

Cot, cottage ; as, Cots- 


A town of the second 


Cot, Cote, Coates [A-S.]. 
more, Southcote, Hancoates. 

Costa (kos/ta) [Sp. & Pg.] eet Cote (kot)]. Coast- 
region ; as, Costa Rica (rich coast), Coted’Or (gold 
coast), 






8, €,1,6,u,¥, long; a, ¢, 1, 6, ti, Y, short; care, fiir, last, fall, what; thére, veil, térmj pique, 








Coupée (koo’pi’) [Fr.]. Cut off; as, Point Coupée 
(point cut-off). 

Craig, Carrick [Celt.]. Rock, rocky plain ; as, Bal- 
nae (town on a rock), Carrickfergus (rock of 
"ergus). 

Croce, Croix, See CRUZ. 

Cruz (krooth, or krooz) [Sp. & Ps.) [It. Croce (kro/- 
cha), Fr. Croix (krwi), from Lat. crux]. Cross; 
as, Vera Cruz (true cross), Santa Croce, Sainte 
Croix (holy cross). 

Cron, Kron (kron), Krone (kro/neh) Lees 
Crown ; as, Cronstadt, or Kronstadt (crown city). 

Cul, Col [eee Back, hinder part; corner ; as, Cul- 
ross (of Ross, the peninsula of Fife), Coleraine (com 
ner or angle of the ferns). 


D. ’ 


Daal, Dal. See DALE. 

Dale, Dell ie) [Ger. Thal (tal), D. Daal 
(dal), Sw. Dal (di I Vale, valley ; as, Annandale, 
Dovedale, Arundel (dell of the Arun), Frankenthal, 
Bloemendaal (vale of flowers), Dalry (valley of the 
king), Dalecarlia (land of valleys). 

Dam, Damm (dim) [D.]. Dam, dike; as, Am- 
sterdam (i. ¢., a town situated at the “dam”? of the 
Amstel), Rotterdam (dam of the Rotter), Schiedam 
(dam of the Schie). 

Dan, Dane, Den [A-S.]. The Danes ; as, Danbury 
yee of the Danes), Danesfield, Denham (Dane’s 
home). 

De (deh), Du (dii), Des (da) [Fr.] [Sp. & It. Del 
(dél), Della (dél/1i)]. The; of the; as, Des Moines 
(of the mounds), Prairie du Chien (dog prairie), 
Tierra del Fuego (land of fire), Rio ded Norte (river 
of the north), 

Den [A-S.]._ A valley or ravine ; as, Embden (val- 
ley of the Embs), Walden (woody den), Denbigh 
(dwelling in the vale). 

Der [A-S.]. Wild deer; as, Derham (deer’s home), 
Derby (deer’s dwelling), Deerhurst (deer’s wood). 
Derry [Ir.] [Cf. Gr. Avvs, Druid]. An oak ; as, Der- 

ry, Londonderry, Kildare (oak forest). 

Dhawala (’hi-wi/li, o7 di-wi/la) [Skr.]. White ; 
as, Dhawalagiri (white mountain), 

Dive (deev) [Malay]. Island; as, Maldives (the 
thousand islands), Laccadives (Lakara islands). 

Doce. See DULCE. 

Don [Celt.]. Deep, low; as, Don, Donau [Danube] 
(low plain or meadow). 

Don [A-S.]. See DuN. 

Dorado [Sp.]. Gilt, golden; as, El Dorado (‘the 
golden ” county. 

Dor, Dur [Br.]. Water; river; as, Dorchester (camp 
by the river), Durham (home by the river). 

Dorf [Ger.]. Village ; town; as, Altdorf (old town), 
Diisseldorf (village on the Diissel). 

Do/’ver [A-S.]. A ferry; as, Andover, Wendover, 


Hardover. 
A thicket; as, Wardruff, Woodruff, 


Druf [A-S.]. 
Lendruff. 

Dub, Dubh [con Black ; as, Dublin (black pool), 
Dhuisk (black water). 

Dulce (dool/tha, or dool/si) [Sp.] [Pg. Doce 
(do/sa), from Lat. dulcis], Sweet; as, Agua Dulce 
Lereet water), Rio Doce (sweet river; i. e., river of 
resh water). 

Dun, or Don [Celt.]. A hill, or fort on a hill; cas- 
tle; as, Dunbar, Dundee (fort on the Tay), Snow- 
don (snow hill), Abingdon (abbey hill), Clarendon 
(hill ‘‘ clear ” of trees), Clifton Downs, Yverdun (in 
Switzerland), 


Ea. See Ky, re 

East, Est, Es [A-S.] [Ger. Ost, D. Oost (dst)]. 
Hast ; as, Hastham, Hasion, Hssex (Kast Saxons), 
Osterreich [Austria] (the east kingdom), Oostburg 
(the east castle). 

Wich (ik) [Ger.]. Oak; as, Hichstadt (oak town). 

BHisen (i/zen) [Ger.]. Iron; as, Hisenstadt (iron 
town), Hisenberg (iron mountain). 

E1[Arab.]. See AL. 

El LAS. Strength; otherwise, from Ella, the Sax- 
on king; as, Hilton, El/enborough. 

Entre (ont’r) [Fr.] [Sp. & Pg. Entre (én/tra), 
from Lat, inter]. Between; as, Hntre-deux-mers 
(between the two seas), Entre Rios (between the 
rivers), Entre Douro e Minho (between the Douro 
and Minho), /nterlachen (between the lakes; i. e., 
Thun and Brienz). 

Ern, Erne [A-S.]. Place, habitation, house; as, 
Mintern, Chiltern. 

Erz (éRts) [Ger.]. Ore; as, Zrzgebirge (ore moun- 
tain). 

Ey, Ea [A-S.]. Anisland; as, Anglesey (isle of the 
Angles, or English), Chelsea, Jersey (Cesar’s Isl- 
and), Romney (marsh island), 


iis 


Fair [Eng.]. Beautiful ; as, Fairmount, Fairhaven, 
Fairfield. 
Feld. See Frevp. 


5 Ae 
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eee [Ger.]. Rock 5 as, Drachenfels (dragon’s 

rock). 

Fichtel (fik/tel) [Ger.]. Pine; as, Fichtelgebirge 
(pine mountain). - 

Field {Eng.] [A-S. & Ger. Feld (félt), D. Veld], 
A field, plain open country ; as, Marshfield, Litch- 
field (field of dead bodies, alluding to martyrs who 
perished here in the time of Diocletian), Mansfeld 
(field of Mannus), Winfeld (field of victory). 

Field, Fjeld (fyéld) [Dan. & Norw.]. Mountain 
range; as, Dovrejield (mountain range of Dovre, a 
village on the side of the mountains). : 

Fiord, or Fjord. See FRITH. k 

Flam, Flim, Flin [A-S.]. The Flemings; as, 
Flamborough, #limby, Flinton. 

Fleet [A-S.[. An arm of the sea; as, Beamfeet, 
Northjfleet, Southfleet. 
Fold [Ger.]. Land, country ; as, Westfold [West- 

phalia] (western country). 

Folk Figen People; as, Norfolk (north people), 
Suffolk (south people). 

Fond (fn) [Fr.]. Bottom; as, Fond du Lae (foot 
or end of the lake). . 

Font (f6N), Fontaine (f6N/tin’), [Fr.] [It. Fon- 
tana (fon-t#/na), Sp. Fuente (fwen/ta), from Lat. 
Sons}. Fountain; as, Yontcouvert (covered foun- 
tain), Fontainebleau [Fontaine Belle Eau] (foun- 
tain of beautiful water), Fontana Fredda (cold 
spring), Fwente del Maestre (the master’s foun- 
tain), Fuenterabia, or Fontarabia (rapid stream). 

Fontaine, Fontama. See FONT. : 

Foo, Fou (foo) [Chin.]. A large or important city ; 
as, Chang-choo-foo (the great city of Chang Choo. 

Ford [AS [Ger. Purt, or Furth (foort)], A 
ford; as, Bradford (broad ford), Hartford (hart 
ford), Hereford (army ford), Frankfurt (ford of the 
Franks), 

Formoso (for-mo/s0), Formosa 
[Pg.] [Lat. formosus]. Beautiful ; as, 
(beautiful river). 

Fort (for), Forte (fort) [Fr.] [1t. Forte (for/ta), 
Sp. Fuerte ({wér/ta), from Lat. fortis]. Strong; 
strong place, fort; as, Rochefort (strong rock), 
Borgo Forte (strong town), Villa del Fuerte (town 
of the fort). 

Frank [Ger.]. Free, noble ; as, Frankfort (free pas- 
sage), Mranconia, France. 

Free [Eng.] [Ger. Frei, Frey (fri)]. 
Freeport, Freetown, Freiburg. 

Fried (freet), Friede (free/deh), Friedem (free/- 
den) [Ger.]. Peace ; as, Friedland (land of rest). 
Friedrich (freet/rik) [Ger.]. Frederick ; as, Fried- 

richshafen (Irederick’s haven). 

Frith, or Firth [Scotch] [Dan. & Norw. Fiord, 
or Fjord]. A strait or estuary ; as, Frith of Yorth, 
Lymyiord (muddy inlet). 

Fuente. See Font. 

Fuerte. See Fort, 

Furt. See ForpD, 


foR-mo/8ii), 
io Formoso 


Free; as, 


G. : 


Gall [Celt.]. West, western ; as, Gaul, Wales, Corn- 
wall, Galway (western way or direction). it - 

Gatt (git) [D.]. Hole, passage, strait; as, Cattegat 
(strait of the Catti), Horllgatt [Hurlgate] (whirl- 
pool strait). 

Garth [A-S.]. A small inclosure; as, Haygarth, 
Hogarth, Wingarth. 

Gau (gow) [Ger.]. District, country; as, Rheingaw 
(country of the Rhine), Aargau (country of the Aar), 
Thurgau (district or canton of the Thur). 

Gebirge (geh-beer/geh}>[Ger.]. Mountains, moun- 
tain range ; as, Riesengebirge (giant mountains), 

Ghaut, Ghauts [Hindoo]. A flight of steps, 
mountain pass ; as, Ghauts, Balaghauts (beyond or 
above the Ghauts). 

Ghiri (gee/ree, gir/ee, or gér/ee) [Skr.]. Mountain ; 
as, Dhawalaghiré (white mountain), 

Gibel. See JEBEL. 

Glas, Glass [Celt.]. Green; as, Ardglass (green 
height, or hill), Glasgow (green wood). 

Gorod (go-rod’), Grad (grid) [Slay.]. Town, or 
city ; as, Novgorod, or Novigrad (new town), 
Belgrade (white city). 

Graf (griif) [Ger.]. Count; as, Grafenberg (count’s 
manta: Grafenhausen (count’s houses, or 

(OWN). 

Graf, Grave, Grove [A-S.]. Intrenchment, small 
inclosure, grove; as, Grafton, Gravesend. ~ 

Great [Eng.] [Fr. Grand (gron), Grande 
(grond), It. & Sp. Gran (grin), Grande (grin/- 

a), from Lat. grandis}. Great ; as, Great Falls, 
Great Slave Lake, Grand Bourg (great town), Rio 
Grande (great river). 

Gros (gro), Grosse (gros) [Fr.] [Ger. Gress (gros), 
D. Groote (gro/teh), It. & Pg. Gros’so]}. Large, 
great, thick ; as, Gros Bliderstoff (great Bliders- 
toff), Gross Glogau (great Glogau), Groote Eyland 

great island), Monte Grosso (great hill). 

Green [Eng.] [Ger. Grém (grén)]. Green; as, 
Greenfield, Grdnland (Greenland). 

Grub (groop), Grube (groo/beh) [Ger.]. Mine; 
as, Salzgrub (salt mine). 

Guad (gwibD, or wid), Guadi (gwi/Dee, or wil- 
Dee) [Sp., from Arab. wad (wid), wady (wi/dee)}. 
River; as, Guadalquivir [Arab, Wad-al-kebeer] 
(the great river), 


m ;ddéne, for, dg, wolf, food, foot; farl, rude, 
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Hafen. See HAVEN. 

Hai, or May (hi) [Chin.]. Sea, port; as, Whang- 
hai (yellow sea); Shang-hai (supreme port). 
am [A-S.] [Ger. Heim (him), Eng. mites: 

' Hamlet, home, town; as, Durham (home for deer), 
Oakham (oak home), Nottingham(home with caves), 
Waltham (home in the wood), Bischofsheim (bish- 

- op’s home), Drontheim (home of the throne, or 
court), Langhome. 

Hlamn. See HAVEN. 

Har, Hard, Hor, Hur [A-S.]. An army. Har- 
wich (army town). 

Hat, Hed, Heding, Eding [A-S.]. A head; as, 
Hatton, Hattield, Heddington, Edington. 

Watche, Watche [Ind.]._ River. 

Haus (howss), Hausen (how/zen) [Ger.] [Dan, & 
Norw. Muus (hoos)]. House, dwelling ; as, Schaff- 
hausen (sheep house or fold), Aggershwus (farm- 
er’s house in town). 

Maven [Eng.] [Ger. Hafen (hil/fen), Sw. Hamn 

him), Dan. Hawn (hown)]. Haven, harbor ; as, 
airhaven, New Haven, Friedrichshufen (Freder- 

ick’s haven), Christinakwmn (Christina’s port), 

Kjibenkavn [Copenhagen] (commercial port). 

Haw [A-S.]. A small field 3 as, Hawstead, Haw- 
thorne. 

Head [Eng.]. A cape, promontory ; as, Beechy Head, 

Heilig (hi/lic¢), Heiligen (hi/le-gen) Ger.) Ho- 
ly; as, Heiligenstadt (holy town). See SAn, 
SANTA. 

Heim. See HAM. 

High (Eng.] (Ger. Moch (hok), Hohe (ho/eh), 

ohen (ho/hen), D. Hoog (hoH, or hoa)}. High; 
as, Highgate, Highbridge, Hochberg (high moun- 
tain), Hohenlinden (high lindens), Hoogeyeen (high 


_ turf). 

Hill [ting-). Hill; as, Churchhéll, Wardell (hill of 
the ward). 

Hima (hee/mii’/) [Skr.]. 
laya (abode of snow). r 

Hin/ter [Ger.]. Behind ; as, Hinter Rhein (the back 
Rhine; i. e., branch of the Rhine which is farthest 
from Germany). 

Withe [A-S.]. Little port, or hayen; as, Rother- 
hithe (haven of the red height), Lambeth [for Lamb- 
hithe] (loamy. or clayey, port), Greenhithe (hayen 
by the green, or meadow). Y 

Ho [Chin.]. River, canal; as, Hoang-ho (yellow river). 

Hoch, Hohe, iat See HIGH. 

Hiof (hof) (Ger.]. Court; as, Hofheim (residence 

' of the court). 

Holl [Ger.]. Low; as, Holland (low country). 

Holm [A-S. & Norse]. River, island, meadow ; as, 
Bornholm (island fountain), Stockholm (island 
formed by stocks, or piles), Holmstrand (island 
coast). 

Wolm [A-S.]. A rising ground mostly planted ; as, 
Burnholm (hill of the rivulet), Dunkolm, Waxholm. 

Holt Lao). A wood; as, Appleholé, Cherryholt, 

_ Trokenhol que wood). 

Hondo (on/do), Honda (on/di) [Sp.].. Deep; as, 
Rio Hondo (deep river), Bahia Honda (deep bay). 

Hoog. See HIGH. 

Hurst [A-S.]. Wood, forest ; as, Lyndhwrst (forest 
on the Lynn, or water), Bradhurst (broad forest), 
Brockhurst (forest on the brook). 

Huus, See HAvs. 


Cold, snowy ; as, Hima- 


fle, Isle (él) [Fr.] [Pg. Wha (eel’yii), Sp, Isla 
ees/li), It. Isola (ee/so-li), Celt, En/nis, Inch, 
In/nis, from Lat. insula]. Island; as, Jle de 
France (Isle of France), Belleisle (beautiful island), 
Lisle (the island), Z/ha Grande (large island), sla 
de Leon (island of Leon), Jsola Madre (mother isl- 
and), Enniskillen (the kirk-town on the island), 
Inchcolm (island of St. Colm, or Columba), Jnnis- 
tory (high island). 

Tli (ee/lee) [Turk.]. Country ; as, Rumi/i, or Rou- 
melia (country of the Romans). 

Inch, Innis. See ILE, e 

Ing, Inge [A-S.]. Field, meadow, pasture ; or, a 

town situate in one; as, Leamington (meadow- 

town on the Leam), Ruddington (town in the red 

meadow); also, in Germany, Tiibingen, Gittingen, 


&e. 
Inter. See ENTRE. 
Inver [Ir.]. Mouth ofa river ; as, Inverary (mouth 
: the Ary), Jnverness (mouth of the Ness). Comp. 
BER. 


Jebel [Arab.].. Mountain; as, Jebel Zatout (moun- 
tain of apes). 

Seni, Yeni (yén/ee’) [Turk.]. New; as, Jeniken 
(new market), Yenishehr (new city). 

Jung (yoong) [Ger.]. Young; as, Jungfrau (young 
woman, or virgin). 


K, 


Kafir, Haffre. See CAFIR. 
Kaiser (ki/zer) [Ger., from Lat, Cesar]. Ces 














emperor; as, Kaiserstuhl (Cesar’s throne or seat), 
Kaiserstadt (imperial town). ; 

Kara (ki/ri’) [Turk. & Tartar.]. Black; as, Kara- 
mania (country of ‘ black men’’), 

Karl [Ger.]. Charles; as, Kar/sburg (Charles’s cas- 
tle, or Charlestown). 

KMerke, Herque. See KIRCHE. 

Ken, Hin [Celt.]. Cape, headland ; as, Kenmore (the 
great head), Kinnaird (the head of the heights). 

Hiang (ke-ang’) [Chin.]. River; as, Yang-tse-hiang 
(son-of-the-sea river), 'Ta-kiang (great river). 

Hil, or Hill [D.]. Channel, creek; as, Schuyl&ill 
(hidden creek). 

Hill [Celt.] [Lat. cella]. Cell, cloister, church ; as, 
Kilkenny (church of Kenny, or St. Canice), Ai/pat- 
rick (Patrick’s church), Kilmore (the great church). 

King, or Hin [Chin,]. Capital, residence ; as, Nan- 
king, or Nankin (southern capital). 

King [Eng.] [A-S. Coning, Conis, Cunning, 
Ger. Kénig (k6/niG)]. King; as, Kingston (king’s 
town), Kingsbury, Coningsby, Conisborough, Cun- 
ningham, Kénigsbere. 

Kirche (kéer’keh) [Ger.] [D. Kerke (ktrk/eh), 
Herk (kérk), 'r. Kerque (kérk), Scotch Kirk]. 
Church; as, FiinfZirchen (five churches), Dun- 
kerque (church on the hill), Kirkby (church town). 

Hirk. See KIRCHE. 

Klein (klin), or Kleinem (kli/nen) [Ger.]. Little; 
as, Kleinenberg (little mountain). 

Hoénig. See KING. 

Koord, Kourd, Kurd [Per.]. Strong, fierce; as, 
Koordistan (land of the strong or fierce), 

Kopf [Ger.]. Head; as, Schneeop/ (snow head, or 
summit). 

Képing (ché/ping), or Kjé ping (chd/ping) [Sw.]. 
Mart, place of trade, town; as, Nyidping (new 


town). 

Kreis (kris) [Ger.]. Circle; as, Regierungs-creis 
(government circle). 

Kron, Krone, See CRON, 

Kur (koor) [Ger., from kiiren, to choose, to elect]. 
Choice, election; as, Kur-Hessen (Hlectoral Hesse), 


L. 


Lae [Fr., from Lat. lacus]. [It. & Sp, Lago (li/g0), 
Scotch Loch (lok), Ir. uough (loH)}. Lake; as, 
Lac des Bois (lake of the woods), Lago Maggiore 
(larger lake, with reference to that of Lugano, with 
which it is connected), Loch Doine (deep lake), 
Lough*Bawn. (white lake), 

Ladron, Ladrones [Sp., from Lat. lato]. Thief, 
thieves; as, Ladrones, or Islas de los Ladrones 
(islands of the thieves). 

Land [Eng.]. Land, country ; as, England (land of 
the Angles), Hartland (hard or forest land), Cleve- 
and. 

Lange, Langen, See Lona. 

Lauter (low’ter) [Ger.]. Clear, pure; as, Lauter- 
brunnen (clear fountain), 

Law, or Low [A-S.]. Conical hill, extensive tract 
of land ; as, Broadlaw, Wardlaw, Hounslow, Wins- 


low. 

Ley, or Ly [A-S.]. Field, meadow, pasture, common, 
lea; as, Alderley (amid alders), Ockley (amid oaks), 
Paisley (moist pasture-ground), Ousdey (field of the 
Ouse), Beverly (field of the beaver). 

Licht (likt), or Lichten (lik/ten) [Ger.]. Light, 
clear; as, Lichtenstein (clear stone), 

Lieu (le-vh’) [Fr., from Lat. locus]. 
Beauliew (fine place). z 

Lin, Lyn (Celt.].. Deep pool; as, Linlithgow (lake 
of the gray hound), Zincoln (the hill on the Linn), 
Lynn Regis. 

Leech. See LAC, 

Long [Eng.] [Fr. Long (16N), Longue (l6N¢), 
Ger. Lange (liing/eh), Langen (line/en), Tt. 
Lungo (loon/go), Lunga icenigir Long ; as, 
Longiord, Long Island, Longueil (long eye), 
Longueville (long town), Zangendorf (long vyil- 
lage), Vallelunga (long valley). 

Lough. See LAc, 

Lund (loond) [Dan. & Sw.]. 
Plumbelund, Frederickslund. 

Lungo. See Lona. 


Man [Ger.]. Man; as, Mansfeld [Mansfield] (camp 
of the man, or hero). 

Mare. See MERE. 

Mark [Ger.]. Limit, boundary; as, Markdorf (fron- 
tier village), Markenstein (boundary stone). 

Mark [Scand.]. Field, territory ; as, Lappmari: (ter- 
ritory of the Lapps), Denmark (territory of the 


Danes). 
Markt (markt) [Ger.]. Market; as, Neu-markt 
(New-market), Marktbach (market brook). 

Marsh [Eng.] [A-S. Mars, Mers, Mas]. Marsh; 

as, Marshfield, Marston, Mersham, Aldermaston. 

Meer. See MERE. 

Mere [A-S.] [Fr. Mer (mér), Ger. & D. Meer 
(méR), It. Mare (mii/ri), from Lat. mare]. Sea, 
lake, pool ; as, Windermere, Merton (sea town), Mer- 
sey (sea island), Mer Morte (Dead Sea), Harlemmer 
Meer (sea of Harlem), Mare Grande (creat sea). 

Mill [Eng.] ent Mill; as, Milibury, Mill- 

_ brook, Miih/hausen (mill village), 


Place; as, 


Grove or wood; as, 
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Minster [A-S., from Lat. monasterium] [Ger, 
Miin/ster]. A monastery ; as, Axminster (on the 
Axe), Westminster (west from St. Paul’s, London), 
Minster, Miinsterberg (minster mountain). 

Mond. See MontH. 

Mont, Monte. See Mount. 

Mor, Move [Celt.] Great ; as, Glenmore (big glen), 
Morven (great mountain). 

Mount [Ing.] [Fr. Mont (m6y), It. Monte (mon/- 
ta), Sp. Monte (mon/ta), Mont, from Lat. mons]. 
Hill, mount; as, Fairmount, Mont Blane (white 
mountain), MJonte Negro (black mountain), A/ont- 
serrat (jagged mountain). 

Mouth [Eng.] [Ger. Mund (moont), D. Mond 
(mont)]. Mouth ; as, Exmouth (town at the mouth 
of the Exe), Plymouth (town at the mouth of the 
Plym), Travemunde, Roermond (mouth of the 
Roer). 

Miihl. See MIL. 

Mull [Celt.]. A bare headland ; as, the Mull of Gal- 
loway. 

Mund, See Mourn. 

Miinster. See MINSTER, 


Waes. See NASE, 

Nan ibid Southern ; as, Nanking (southern cap- 
ital). 

Nant [Celt.]. Brook, stream ; as, Nantes, Nanterre 
(land or district of brooks), 

Niis. See NASE. 

Nase, or Naze [Eng.,—a corruption of Naes] 
[Norw. & Sw. Naes, or Wiis (nas), Scotch Ness, 
Russ. Nos, from Lat. nasus]. Nose, cape, prom- 
ontory ; as, the Nase, Naseby, Dungeness (head- 
land of danger), Lindesnaes (lime cape), Fifeness 
(promontory of Fife), 

Neder. See NETHER. 

Negro, Negra [It., Sp., & Pg.] [Fr. Noir (nwiik), 
Noire (nwik), from Lat, niger]. Black; as, Monte- 
negro (black mountain), Rio Negro, or Rionero 
(black river), Negropont (black bridge), Acqua Ne- 
gra (black water), Mer Noire (Black Sea), 

Ness. See NASE. 

Wether [A-S.] [Ger. Nieder (né/der), D. Neder 
(na/der)]. Lower ; as, Netherby (nether, or lower, 
station), Netherlands, Niederhessen (lower Hesse,) 
Niederlande (Netherlands). 

Nevado (ni-vi/po), Newada. (na-vii/pii) [Sp.]. 
White with snow ; as, Sierra Nevada (snow-clad 
mountain chain). 

New [Eng.] [Ger. Neu (noi), D. Nieuw (nyii), 
WNieu, Fr. Nouveau (n00/v0’), Nouvelle (noo/- 
vél’), It. No’va, Nuovo (noo-0/vyo) Nuova (noo- 
0/va), Sp. Nuevo (nwa/vo), Nuewa (nwa/vii), 
Russ. Novoi, or Nowoi (no-voi’/), No’vo, No- 
vaia (no-vi/i), Slav. Nove, Nowe (n0/va), Dan. & 
Sw. Ny (nii), from Lat. novus]. New; as, New 
England, New Zealand, Newbrunn (new fountain), 
Nieuwpoort, or Niewpoort (Newport), Neufchateau 
(Neweastle), Nowveau Mexique (New Mexico), 
Nouvelle Orleans (New Orleans), Castel Nuovo 
(Neweastle), Nweva Segovia (New Segovia), Villa 
Nova (new town), Novaia Zemlia [Nova Zembla] 
(new country), Novemiesto, or Nowemiesto (new 
town), Nyborg (new town). 

Vieder. See NETHER. 

Noir, Noire. See NEGRO. 

Norte. See NoRTH. 

North [Eng.] [A-S., Fr., & Ger. Nord (Fr. nor, 
Ger, nort), Sp. & Pg. Norte]. North; as, North- 
ampton (North Hampton), Northumberland (North 
Humber land), Norfolk (north folk, or people), Nor- 
wich (north town), Norway (north way, direction, 
or country), Nordheim (north home), Rio del Norte 
(river of the north). 

Nouveau, Novaia, Nove, Novo, Nuevo, Ny. 
See NEw. 


O, or Ge (6/eh) [Dan. & Norw.]. Island; as, Farde 
(sheep islands) Sandée, (sand islands). 

O’ber [Ger.] Upper; as, Oberhofen (upper palace 
or court). 

Old [Eng.] [A-S. Al, Ald, A, Au, Ger. Alt (ilt), 
D. Gude (ow/deh)}. Old; as, Oldham (old home), 
Oldtown, Alby (old dwelling), Awburn (old brook), 
fiitdort (old village), Ouwdenarde (old earth, or 
and). 

Ooral, or Ural (00-ril’/) [Russ.]. Girdle, belt; as, 
the Ural Mountains. t 

Ore [Hind.], Town, village; as, Vellore, Nellore, 
Tanjore. 

Ort [Ger.]. 
(deep place). 

Ost, Oost. See EAST. 

Oude. See OLD, 


Place, hamlet, village; as, Tieienovsy 


Py 


Paraiso (pi-ri/so) [Sp. & Pg.]. 
paraiso (vale of paradise). 

Pas (pi) [Fr.]. Strait, outlet ; as, Pas & Outre (out- 
er pass), Pas de Calais (straits of Calais). 

Pa-tam/, or Pat-nmam/ [Hind.]. Fort or town; as, 
Seringapatam (town of Sriringa, i. e., Vishnu), 


Paradise; as, Val- 
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Pe (pa) [Chin.]. North; as, Peking (northern resi- 
dence, or capital). ; 

Pei (pa) [Chin.]. White ; as, Petho (white river). 

Pen [Celt.]. See BEN. 

Pena (pén/yi) [Sp.] [Pg. Pemha (pén’yi)]. 
rock ; as, Cabo de Penas (cape of rocks), Penha. 

Penj, Panj, or Punj [Per.]. Five; as, Penjab, or 
Punjaub (five rivers), Penjshehr (tive castles, or 
towns). 

Phil [Gr.]. Friend, friendship; as, Philadelphia 
(city of brotherly love). 

Pog, Paug, Bog [Ind.]. Pond, lake, fresh stand- 
ing water. 

Point [Eng. & Fr.] [It. & Sp. Pumta (poon’ti), 
Pe. Ponta (pon/ta), from Lat. punctum]. Point, 
cape, headland ; as, Point Judith, Point aux Trem- 
bles (trembling point), Punta di Piedra (stony 
point), Ponta Delgada (fine point). 

Po/lis, Pol, Poli, or Boli, Ple, or Ble [Gr.(76\cs), 
Russ., & Turk.]. City; as, Nicopolis (city of victory), 
Sevastopol (city of Augustus), Tripoli or Triebolt 
[Tripolis], three cities, Grenoble [Lat., Gratiano- 
polis] (city of Gratian). 

Pont (pén) [Fr.] [lt. & Pg. Ponte (pon/ta), Sp. 
Puente (pwén/ta), from Lat. pons]. Bridge; as, 
Pont-V Abbé (bridge of the abbot), Ponte di Legno 
(bridge of wood), Puente de Genil (bridge on the 
Genil). 

Poor, pean Pore Lea: Town, city ; as, Cawn- 
poor {Khanpoor] (city of a khan), Serampore (city 
of prosperity). 

Pootra, Poutra 
(son of Brahma), 

Port [Eng.] [It. & Pg. Por’to, 
(pwéR/to), from Lat. portus}. Haven or port; as, 
Bridgeport, Portland, Porto Ercole [Lat. Hercu- 
lis Portus] (port of Hercules), Puerto Rico (rich 


A 


[Skr.]. Son; as, Brahmapootra 


Sp. Puerto 


ort). 

Pres, Prest [A-S8.]. A priest ; as, Preston, Presburg 
(town of a priest). 

Puebla (pwa/bli), or Pueblo (pwa/blo) [Sp.]. 
Town or city; as, Puebla Nueva (new town), Pue- 
blo Viejo (old town), 

Puente. See PONT. 

Puerto. See Port. 

Punj. See PENJ. 

Putra, See PooTRA. 


Q. 


Quatre (kit’r) [Fr.]. Four; as, Quatre Bras (four 
arms). 
Quente (ktn/ti) [Pg.]. Hot; as, Agoa Quente (hot 


spring). 
King 


Rajah, or Raja (ri/ja) [Skr.]. g, royal; as, 
Rajahputra (son of the king), Rajahgor (royal for- 
tress). 

Ras (ois) [Arab.]. Head, headland, cape; as, Ras- 
el- Abiad (white promontory). 

Real, Reale. See ROYAL. 

Reich (rik) [Ger.]. Kingdom ; as, Oesterreich [ Aus- 
tria], kingdom of the Kast (i. e., of the Franks), 
Reich (rik), or Reichem (ri/ken) [Ger.] [Sp. & 
Pe. Rico (ree/ko), Kica (ree/ki);. Rich; as, 
Reichstadt (rich town), Costa Rica (rich coast), 

Porto fico (rich port). 

Reth, or Rithe [A-S.]. 
as, Brandreth, Meldreth. 

Riese (ree/za), Riesem (ree/zen) [Ger.]. 
giants ; as, Riesengebirge (giant mountains). 

a: Ridge, back ; as, Rigby, Ligton Hawke- 
ridge. 

Rio nero) Sp. & Pg.] [Fr. Riviére (ré/ve-ér’)]. 
River; as, Rio Grande (great river), Trois Riviéres 
(three rivers). 

Riviére [Fr.]. See Rio. 

Roche (rosh) [Fr.] [It. & Lat. of the middle ages, 
Roe’ca.| Rock, fortress; as, Rochefort (strong 
fortress), Rocca Nova (new fortress). 

Ross (Celt.]. A promontory or peninsula, a height 
or summit; as, Kinross (head of the promontory), 
Melrose (naked promontory), Roxburgh [Ross- 
burgh] pene castle on a promontory). 

Rosso [It.] (Ger. Roth (rot), Rothen (rd/ten), 
Fr. Roux (roo), Rouge (roozh)]. Red; as, Cas- 
tel Rosso, or Chateauroux (red castle), Rothen- 
thurm (red tower), Mer Rouge (Red Sea). 

Roth, Roux, Rouge. See Rosso. 

Royal [Eng.] [Sp. & Pg. Real (ra-il/), It. Reale 
(va-i/1a), from Lat. regalis]. Royal; as, Royalton, 
Port Royal, Villa Real (royal town), Monte Reale 
(Mount Royal). 

Ruh (roo), Ruhe (roo/eh) [Ger.]. 
ruhe (Charles’s rest), 

{ 
8. 


Sable (si/bl) [Fr.]. Sand; as, Riviere au Sable (san- 
dy river), Cape Sable. 

Salado, Sale, or Salée. See SALT. 

Salt (Eng.] [Sp. Salado (si-li/Do), Fr. Salé (sii/- 
14’), or Salee (si/la’), Ger. Salz (silts), from Lat. 
sal]. Salt; as, Salt River, Salt Lake, Rio Salado 
(salt river), Riviere Salée (salt river), Salzburg 
(salt castle), Salzgrub (salt mine). 


Giant, 


test ; as, Carls- 


A reservoir, well, water ; 


Salz. See SALT. 

San, Sancta,Santa. See SAINT. 

Saint [Kng.], [Kr. Saimt (sin), Saimte (sant), It. 
& Sp. Sam (sin) Samta (san/ti), Ger. Sanct 
(Sankt), from Lat. sanctus]. Saint; as, Saint or 
St. Johns, Sé. Helena, St. Pierre (St. Peter), 
San Juan (St. John), Sainte Croix, or Santa Cruz 
(holy cross), Sanct Hubert (St. Hubert). 

eran (shlos) [Ger.]. Castle; as, Schlossberg (cas- 

e hill). 

Saut, Sault (sd) [Fr.]. Water-fall; as, Sault Ste. 
Marie (falls of St. Mary). 

Schnee (shna) [Ger.]. Snow; as, Schneeberg (snow 
mountain). 

Schén (shin) [Ger.]. Beautiful; as, Schénbrunn 
(beautiful spring or fountain). 

Schuylen (skoi/len) [D.]. To hide; as, Schuylkill 
(hidden creek). 

Schwarz, or Schwartz (shwarts) [Ger.]. Black; 
as, Schwarzwald (black forest). 

Scrob, Scrobb [A-S.]. A shrub or bush; hence, 
Shropshire, Shrewsbury. 

See (za) [Ger.] [D. Zee]. Sea or lake; as, Thuner 
See (Lake of Thun), Zeeland [ Zealand) (sea land, 
i, c., land nearly or quite surrounded by the sea). 

Semlia (sém/le-d) [Slav.]. Land; as, Novaia Semlia 
or Zemlia [Nova Zembla] (new land). 

Sepe, Sippi [Ind.]. River. 

Serai (ser-1’), or Sarai (sar-i/) [Turk. & Tartar]. 
A palace; as, Bosnia Serai (the Bosnian palace), 
Baktchiserai (palace of the gardens). 

Serra. Sec SIERRA. 

Sex [Eng.] [Ger. Sachs (siks)]. Saxon; as, Susser 
(kingdom of the “South Saxons’’), Essex (Mast 
Saxons), Sachsen (Saxony), 

Shire [A-S., from sciran, to shear, divide]. A coun- 
ty; as, Cheshire (for Chestershire), Lancashire (for 
Lancastershire),. 

Shrew, Shrop. See SCROB. 

Sieg (zeeG) [Ger.]. Victory; as, Siegberg (moun- 
tain of victory). 

Sierra (se-éR/Ra) [Sp.] [Pg. & Lat. Serra (lit. a 
saw)]. Mountain ridge; as, Sierra Blanca (white 
mountain ridge), Sierra Leon (lion mountain), 
Sierra Nevada (snowy mountain ridge). 

Sk, Skoe [Russ.]. An adjective suffix denoting a 
town or village; as, Tobols& (town on the Tobol), 
Looganskxoe (town on the Loogan). 

Slack [A-S.]. A gap, narrow pass ; as, Witherslack. 

Slav [Russ.]. A prefix or suffix denoting the habita- 
tion of Slavonians ; as, Slavoota, Yaroslav. 

South [Eng., from A-S., suth, suther] [Ger. Stid 
(siit), D. Zuyd (zoit), or Zuyder (zoi/der), Sp. 
Sud (sooD), or Sur (sooR), Pg. Sul (sool)]. South; 
as, Southampton, Southwark, Sutherland, Sudbu- 
ry, Siid-America (South America), Zuyder Zee 
(‘South Sea,” as contradistinguishedfromthe North 
Sea), San Juan del Sud (San Juan of the South), Rio 
Grande de Sul (Rio Grande of the South). 

Stad. See STADT. 

Stadt (stéit) [Ger.] [Dan. & Sw. Stad (stad), D. 
Stad (stit).| Town; as, Carlstadt (Charlestown), 
Christianstad (Christian’s town), IFrederikstad 
(rederick-town). 

Stan (stén) [Per.]. Country ; as, Hindostan (country 
of the Hindoos), Koordistan (country of the 
Koords), Turkistan (country of the Turks). 

Stan. See STONE. 

| Stede, or Stead [A-S.]. A station, home, town; as, 
Hampstead [Hamstead] (homestead), Horstead 
; (Horsa’s town). Cf. Ger. STADT. 

| Steen. See STONE. 

Steth [A-S.]. Bank ofa river; as, Bickersteth, Tox- 
teth. 

Stein. See STONE. 

Stock, Stoke, Stol, Stow [A-S.]. Place, seat, 
dwelling; as, Woodstock eee place), Tavistock 
(place on the Tavy), Stockbridge (dwelling by the 
bridge), Bishopstoke, Bristol (bright or pleasant 
place), Bradstow (the broad place), Chepstow (cheap 
place). 

Stone [Eng.] [A-S. Stan, Ger. Steim (stin), D. 
Steen (stan)]. Stone; as, Stoneham, Stonington, 
Stanton or Stawnton, Steinbach (stony brook), Wh- 
renbreitstein (honor’s broad stone), Steenkerke 
(stone church). 

Strasse. See STRAT. 

Strat [A-S.] [Ger. Strasse (striis/sch), from Lat. 
strata]. Street, way, road; as, Stratford (ford by 
the street), Stratton (town on the public road), 
Strassburg (town or castle on the highway). 

Strath [Gael.]. Long and broad valley ; as, Strath- 
more (great valley), Strathspey (valley of the Spey). 

Strém (strém) [Ger.]. Stream; current; as, Miél- 
strém, raill stream ;—so called from its whirling 
motion. 3 

Sud, Siid, Sul, Sur. See SOUTH. 

Sund (soont, or soond) oe Dan., & Sw.]. Sound 
or strait; as, Stralswnd (town on the “ sound” of 
Strale), 


T. 


Ta [Chin.]. Great; as, Ta-kiang (great river), Ta- 
shan (great mountain). ; 
Tchang [Chin.]. Middle; as, Tchang-kooe (mid- 

dle kingdom), the native name of China. 
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Tchoo, Tchou. See CHow. 

Tepetl [Aztec]. Mountain ; as, Popocatapet/ (moun- 
tain of smoke). ie 

Werra. See TIERRA, 

Thal. See DALE. 

Thorpe, Throp, Trop [A-S.]. A village; as, Al- 
thorp (old village), Hanthorp (village of the haven), 
Winthrop (village of the furze). Cf. Ger. Dorr. 

TWhurm. See TORRE. 

Thwaite [A-S.]. A pasture ; as, Burnthwaite, Bran- 
thwaite. 

Wier’ra (te-éR/Ra) [Sp.] [It. & Lat. Ter’ra], Earth 
oF land; as, Tierra, or Terra, del Fuego (land of 

re), . 

Tod [A-S.]. Fox; as, Zoddington, Todmorden. 

Torre (toR/Ra) [It., Sp., & Pg., from the Lat. turris] 
Laer. Thurm (toorm)]. A tower; as, Torres Ve- 

» Gras (old towers), Torres Novas (new towers), 
Rothenthurm (red tower). 

Town [Eng.] [A-S. Ton, Tun]. A town, village ; 
as, Watertown, Charlestown, Norton (north town), 
Brighton (Brighthelm’s town), Boston (Botolph’s 
town), Sutton (south town), Langton (long town). 
See BuRG and Dun. 

Tricht (trikt), or Trecht (tréxt) [D., from Lat. tra- 
jectus]. A passage; as, Maestricht [Lat. Mose 
Trajectus] (the passage of the Meuse), Utrecht [ Lat. 
Ultra Trajectum] (beyond ‘‘ the passage” of the 
Rhine), ‘ 

Trois (trwi) [Fr.]. Three; as, Trois Riviéres (three 
rivers). 

Tuk, Tuck [Ind.]. A wide river or estuary where 
the water is rough. 


Uker [Ger.]. Fronticr ; hence, Ukraine (frontier dis- 
trict). 

Unter (don/ter) [Ger.]. Under; lower; also, among ; 
as, Unterwalden (among the woods). 

Ural. See OORAL, 

Ut, It, At [Ind.]. The locative inflection, signifying 
at or in a place, - 


Wal (vil), Valle (val/la) [It.] [Sp. Valle CyeNy 
Val (vil), O. Fr. Vau (vo), from Lat. vallis]. 
valley ; as, Val d’Arno (valley of the Arno), Valle 
ponerge (beautiful valley), Vaweluse (closed val- 

eY)- 

Var (var) [sume Fortified place ; as, Temesvai 
(fortification on the Temes.) 

Vecchio (vék/ke-o), Vecchia (vék/ke-&) [It.] [Pe. 
Velho (vél/yo), Sp. Viejo (ve-a/Ho), Vieja (ve-a/- 
Ha), Fr. Vieux (ve-uh/), Vieille (ees Old ; 
as, Porto Vecchio (old port), Civita Vecchia d 
city), Villa Velha(old town), Puerto Viejo (old port), 
Vieux Condé (old Condé). 

Vero (va/ro), Vera (va/ri) [Sp., Pg., & It., from Lat, 
verus|. True; as, Vera Cruz (true cross). 

Villa (It. & Pg. vil/ld, or veel/li; Sp. veel/y#) [It., 
Sp., & Pg.] [Fr. Ville (vél), from Lat. villa]. A 
town; as, Villanuova, Villa Nova, Villeneuve (new 


town). 
W. 


Wad, Wat [A-S.]. A river that may be waded over ; 
as, Wadham, Watford, Waddon. 

Wad (wid), or Wady (wi/dee) [Arab.]. A valley 
or river; as, Wady Moosa (valley of Moses). 
Wad-cl-Kebeer [Guadalquivir]. See GUAD. 

Wald,Walt,Wold,Would [A-S.]. A wild, uncul- 
tivated land; as, Waltham, Coxwold, Kingswoulde. 

Weiler (wi/ler) [Ger.].. Hamlet or village; as, Ba~ 
denweiler (village of baths). 

Weiss (Wis), or Weissen (Wi/sen) [Ger.]. White; 
as, Weisskirch (white church). Weissenburg (white 
fort, or town), Weissenfels (white rock). 3 

West ae & Ger.]. West; as, Westford, Westfield, 
Westhofen (western court). : 

Wich, Wick [A-S., from Lat. vicus]. A town; also, 
a bay or bend in a river, a harbor; as, Greenwich 
(green village), Norwich (north village), Sandwich 
(town on the sand), Warwick (garrison town),Dant- 
zic (village of the Danes), Sleswic [Schleswig], vil- 
lage on the Schley. : 

Wood [A-S.]. Wood; as, Norwood (north wood), 
Westwood (west wood). t 

Worth [A-S.]. A mansion, manor, town; as, Ald- 
worth (old mansion), Tamworth (town on the 
Tame), Bosworth (St. Botolph’s town), Kenilworth 
(mansion or manor on the canal or ditch), 


Ys 


Yang [Chin.]. Male, strong; as, Yang-tse-kiang 
(male child, or son of the ocean). » 
Yar [Celt. Garw, Garaw]. Rapid, rough, turbid ; 
as, Yare, Yarmouth, Yarrow ; also, Garonne, 
Weni. See JENI, 


Zee. See SFE. 
Zemlia. See SEMLIA. ; 
Zuyd,or Zuyder. Sce SouTH, 
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Il. A BRIEF ALPHABETICAL LIST OF GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES, WITH THEIR DERIVATION 


A. 


Abyssinia [Arab.], a mixed race or people. 
Accomac [Ind.], land on the other side, or beyond 
(the water). 
Adirondack [Ind.], the Iroquois name of the 
Algonquins, signifying ‘he eats bark.’’ 
Adrianople, named after the Emperor Hadrian, or 
Adrian, its founder. See POLIs in Part I. 
Adriatic, sea of Adrian, or Hadrian. 
Affghanistan, the country of the Affghans. 
Agamenticus [Ind.], on the other side of the river. 
Agawam. [Ind.], low land, marsh, or meadow ; also 
-~ a place below, or down-stream, with reference to 
some place above, or up-stream., 
Agiochook [Ind.], place of the spirit of the pines. 
eee [Port.], ‘‘needles,” from its pointed 
ape 


8 k 

Aland, “ water-land.” 

Albania, for Alania, said to be from a German race 
called the Alains. 

Albany, according to some authorities, originally 
the same as Albyn, the Celtic name of Scotland. 
Albany, N. Y., was named in honor of the Duke of 
York and Albany, afterward James II., at the time 
it came into possession of the English, in 1664, 

Albuquerque, Lat. alba, white, quercus, oak, 

Aleppo, Arab. halab, milk. 

Aleutian Islands, from Russ. alewt, a ‘* bald rock.”’ 

Alexandria, named after Alexander the Great. 

Bigoateas, Algiers, Arab. al, the, and jazira, 
island, peninsula. | 

Alleghany [Ind.], river of the Alligewi. 

Almaden ray. the mine. 

Altamaha ([Ind.]. the place of the village, where 
the village is. : 

Amazon, from Amassona, the Indian name, signi- 
fying ‘* boat destroyer,’”’ in allusion to the great 
height and violence of the tide. It was named 
Amazon by Francisco d’Orellana, in 1580, from the 
companies of women in arms which he professed 
to have seen upon the banks. Probably the Indian 
name of the river may have suggested to him the 
fable of the Amazons. 

America, named after Amerigo Vespucci, who, in 
1497, landed upon the continent south of the 
equator. 

Amiens, Lat. Ambianum, from ambientibus aquis, 
because surrounded by water. 

Ammonoosue [Ind,], fish-story river. 

Amoy, a corruption of Chinese Heamun, pro- 
nounced by the natives, Ha-moy. Hea is the name 
of a dynasty. 

Anatolia, from Gr. dvarodj, the east ;— applied 
usually to Asia Minor, or the Levant. 

Ancona, from Gr. dyxov, angle, named from its 
position in an angle of the coast. 

Andalusia, probably a corruption of Vandalusia, 
i. e., country of the Vandals. 

Andes, from Peruvian anti, signifying copper, or 
metal in general. 

Androscoggin, a name changed, in compliment to 
Goy. Andros, from amaskohegan, ‘ fish-spearing.’’ 

Annapolis, ad of Anne;—named in honor of 
Queen Anne, who bestowed several valuable pres- 
ents on the town. 

Antigua [Sp.], old, ancient. 

Antwerp, Lat. Antwerpum, Flem. Aenwerp, ‘* add- 
ed; ”’ so called because built upon successive depos- 
its from the waters of the Scheldt. 

Appalachicola [Ind.], town of the Appalachites. 

Arabia, from Heb. arab, or ereb, the ** west; ”’ also, 
“merchandise, traffic.” 

Aral, “ island sea,” from Tartar aral, island. 

Araucania {Ind.], from Arauko, the name of the 
principal town, and this probably from reche, pure, 
unmixed men. 

Archangel, named after Michael, the archange' 

Argyll [Gael.], country of the Gael. 

Arizona, sand hills. 

Arkansas, from Kansas, with the French prefix of 
arc, a bow. 

Arles, a corruption of the ancient name, Arelatum. - 

Aroostook [Ind.], good river. 

Ascension, named by Albuquerque, on his voyage 
to India, in 1503, probably from having been seen 
on Ascension day. 

Ascutney [Ind.], fire mountain, from haying been 
burned over. 

Assiniboin [Ind.], Stone Sioux, a wandering band 
of the Sioux. 

Astrachan, the dominion or district of a khan; 
according to some, of a Tartar king, Astra khan, 
who gave it his name. 

Atchafalaya [Ind.], long river. 

Athabasca [Ind.], swampy. 

Athens, city of Minerva, from Gr. ’ASiv7, Minerva, 


or Pallas, goddess of wisdom, the tutelary goddess. 


of the city. 


AND SIGNIFICATION, 


Atlantic, from Gr. Ar\aytikds rédayos, i. e., the sea 
beyond Mt. Atlas.’ 

Atlas (Mts.), said to have been derived from Atlas, 
king of Mauritania, who, according to ancient fable, 
supported the heavens upon his shoulders. 

Attakapas([Ind.], men-eaters. 

Augsburg. See AuGUSTA, Part I. 

Australia, from Lat. australis, southern, 

Austria, Lat. form of the Ger. Oesterreich, “ Wast- 
ern Empire,”? so called in contradistinction from 
the western dominions of Charlemagne. 

Autun, a corruption of its Latin name, Augusto- 
dunum (town of Augustus). 

Avignon, a corruption of the ancient name Avenio. 

Azores, Port. agores, pl. of agor, a hawk, so called 
from the great number of hawks found there, 


B. 


Badajoz, Arab. beled aix, land of life or health. 

Balaklava, corruption of Ital. bella chiave, ‘‘ beau- 
tiful quay.”? The town was founded by the Genoese. 

Balearic, from Gr. (4)Ascv, to throw, because the 
inhabitants were noted slingers. 

Balize, corruption of Waliz, a name given by the 
Spaniards to the place, from its having been discoy- 
ered and resorted to by an English pirate named 
Wallace. 

Baltimore, named after Lord Baltimore, who set- 
tled the province of Maryland in 1635. 
Bangor [A-S. or Gael.], “high choir.” 
Conan, not long after (A. D. 516), built a city, which, 
for the beauty of its situation, he called Ban-cdr, 
i. e., the high or conspicuous choir.” Cressy. 

Barbary [Arab.],an uncultivated country, a desert, 
from Berber, an appellation by which the Arabs 
designated the region before the Saracen invasion, 
Some derive the name from Barbarus, barbarian. 

Barcelona, a corruption of its Latin name Barcino, 
from Hamilear Barca. 

Basle, or Bale, from Gr. Bacidsra, queen, princess, 
also kingdom. 

Baton Rouge, ‘red staff’? It is said that when 
the place was first settled, there was growing on 
the spot a cypress (the bark of which tree is of a 
reddish color) of immense size and prodigious 
height, entirely free from branches, except at its 
very top. One of the settlers playfully remarked 
that this tree would make a handsome cane; whence 
the place has since been called Baton Rouge. 

Bavaria, [Lat.], anciently Boiaria; i.e., the coun- 
try of the Boii. 

Bayonne, from Basque bayou, bayona, “ a port.”’ 

Behring’s Straits, named by Captain Cook after 
Behring, their discoverer. 

Belgium [Lat.], country of the Belgx, who derived 
their name from the Bolga, or Volga, on the banks 
of which they originally dwelt. 

Bergen, probably from Dan. bierg (Ger. berg), a 
mountain, being surrounded on the land side by 
high mountains. 

Berlin, from Slav. berle, uncultivated land. 

Bermudas, named after Juan Bermudez, their 
Spanish discoverer. 

Berne, from Ger. béren, pl. of biir, a bear, which ani- 
mal figures on the armorial bearings of the town, 
on fountains, and public buildings. 

Besancon, a corruption of its Low Latin name, Ve- 
sontio. 

Birmingham [A-S.], ‘the broom place dwelling.”’ 

Biscay, from bascoa, a forest. 

Bohemia [Lat.], anciently Boiohemum, said to be 
from Bojhemum, from Bojes, the name of the 
people. 

Bokhara, “treasury of sciences.” 

Bolivia, named after General Simon Bolivar. 
Bologna, a corruption of the ancient name, Bo- 
nonia. 

Bombay. Sce BAY, in Part I. 

Boothia, named in honor of Sir Felix Booth. 

Borneo, from the Sanskrit Bhurni, or Bhoorni, land, 
the name of its principal city, applied by Europeans 
to the whole island. 

Bornholm, anciently Burgundaland, land of the 
Burgundians, Burgunda, corrupted into Born, and 
land, changed into Dan. holm, an “ island.” 

Bosphorus, from Gr. Sots, and 7épos, ox-ford ; or 
from ods, and dépewv, to bear, because Io, changed 
into an ox, was borne over this strait. 

Boston, originally St. Botolph’s town. 

Botany Bay, so named from the great variety of 
herbs found there. 

Boulogne, from Lat. Bononia, by metathesis of n 
into 1; Bononia, Bologna, Boulogne. 

Brazil, from the Sp. or Pg. name of the dye-wood 
exported from the country. 

Brest, probably from Celt. bras, or bres, “ great; ”’ 
i. e., great port. . 

‘Bristol ‘{A-8.], place of the breach, or chasm 


> 


a 
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(through which the Avon finds its way to the 
sea). 

Bruges. See BRIDGE, in Part I. 

ea derived from its native name, Bron, i. ¢., 
ord. 

Bucharest, “ city of enjoyment.” 

Buda, said to be named from Buda, a brother of 
Attila, who resided in it, and improved it. 

Bulgaria [Lat.],country of the Volgarians, or Huns. 

Burgos, probably from the same root as Ger. burg, 
a tower, or castle. 


C 

Cadiz, from Lat. Gades, a corruption of Phen. Gadi, 
signifying ‘¢ shut in,”’ ** inclosed.”’ 

Cairo [ Arab. al kahirah), the victorious, 

Calcutta, from cutta, a temple, dedicated by the 
Hindoos to Caly, or Kali, the goddess of time. 

California, a name given by Cortés, in the year 
1535, to the peninsula now called Lower or Old 
California, of which he was the discoverer. He 
probably took it from the old Spanish romance 
of *“ Esplandian,”’ by Garcia Ordonez de Montalvo, 
which was first published in 1510. In this work, 
the name is given to an imaginary island ‘‘ on the 
right hand of the Indies, very near to the Terres- 
trial Paradise,’”? abounding in great treasures of 
gold. The root of the word is perhaps the Sp. 
califa, caliph, from the Arabic khalifah, successor, 
from khatlafa, to succeed, the caliphs being the 
acknowledged successors of Mohammed. In some 
old geographies, California is laid down as an 
island, 

Campeachy, from Quimpech, the aboriginal name. 

Cambray, or Cambrai [ Lat. Camaracum], deriyed 
by some from the number of caverns (in O. Gaul 
cambres), where the inhabitants were wont to put 
their goods for safety. 

Canada [Ind.], a collection of huts; avillage; a 
town. / 

Canandaigua [Ind.],a town set off or separated 
(from the rest of the tribe). 

Canton [Chin.], Kwang-tung, ‘ large-east” city ; 
properly, the name of the province of Canton, ap- 
plied by Europeans to the town itself. 

Cape of Good Hope [Pg.Cabo de Boa Esperan¢a], 
named by John II., King of Portugal, who re- 
garded it as the goal of the circumnavigation of 
the African continent. 

Cape Verde, the green cape. 

Capri, formerly Caprex [Lat. capra, a goat], from 
haying been famous for its wild goats. 

Carmel [Heb.], vine of God; otherwise, a garden, 
orchard, 

Carnarvon [Gael. Cer yn Arvon], the stronghold 
opposite to Mona. 

Carnia, a corruption of the ancientname, Acarnania. 

Casco [Ind.], ‘‘ crane.” 

Caspian, according to Strabo, named after the 
Caspii, who inhabited the south coast of this sea. 

Cassel, a corruption of its Lat. name, Castellum. 

Castile, from Lat. Castellum, a fort, or castle; 
named from the numerous forts erected by Al- 
phonso for its defense. 

Catskill [D. Katzkill] Mts., so called from the 
panthers or lynxes, that formerly infested then. 

CASA US {Ind.], bad-smelling shore, 

Cayuga [Ind.], long lake. 

Carolina, named after Charles I., of England. 

Caroline Islands, named by Lopez de Villalobos, 
in 1548, after Charles V. 

Caucasus, said to be a corruption of a Scythian 
word, meaning ** white mountain.”’ 

Ceylon, from Pg. Selen, or Ceiléo, a corruption of 
Sinhaladwipa, i. e., the island of the lions. 

Chaleurs [Fr.], bay of heats, so called on account 
of the extreme heat at the time of its discovery. 

Champlain, named from the French officer, Samuel 
Champlain, who discovered it in 1609. 

Charlestom (S. C.), named after Charles I., of 
England. : 

Chatauqua [ind.}; corruption of an Indian phrase, 
signifying “‘ foggy place.” ‘ 

Chattahoochee, figured, or painted, stone. | 

Chemung [Ind.], big-horn;— from a fossil tusk 
found in the river. 

Chesapeake [Ind.], great waters. 

Chesuncook | aa great gooselake, 

Chicago, Fr. form of an Indian word signifying a 
skunk ; also a wild onion, from its strong and disa- 
greeable odor. : . 

Chicopee [Ind.], cedar-tree; otherwise, birch-bark 
place, 

Chili [Peruy.], land of snow. 

Chimborazo [Sp-]; a chimney. 

China, from Chin. chung-kwo, ‘* the middle nation.” 

Christiana, named after Christian IV., by whom it 
was rebuilt, . 
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Chuquisaca [Ind.], from Choque Saca, i.e., bridge 
of gold, from the treasures formerly carried across 
the river at this point to Cuzco, the town of the 
Tneas. 

Cilly, corruption of Celleia, so named by the Empe- 
ror Claudius. IE 

Cincinnati, the Roman plural of Cincinnatus, the 

atriot. 

Cicesisia: Tart. Tckerkesses, from tsherk, to cut 
off, kes, the head, a name indicating the ferocity of 
the people. } 

Coblentz, from Lat. Conjluentes, so called from its 
situation at the confluence of the Rhine and the 
Moselle. : 

Cocheco [Ind.], very rapid or violent ;— applicd to 
falls or rapids on various streams. 

Cochituate [Ind.], land on or near falls, or rapid 
streams. 

Cohasset [TInd.]. place of pines. f 

Cologne, from Lat. Colonia, its original name being 
Colonia Agrippina, given it by Agrippina, mother 
of Nero, who was born bere. 

Colorado [Sp.], red or colored. 

Columbia, named after Christopher Columbus. 

Connecticut [Ind. Qunni-tuk-ut] [the country] 
“upon the long river.” 

Constance, named after its founder, Constantius, 
father of Constantine the Great. 

Constantinople, city of Constantine. 

Contoocook eae crow river. 

Coos [Ind.], place of pines. 

Cordilleras, Sp. cordillera, a chain or ridge of 
mountains. 

Corea, from the Japanese name Ko-rai, kort. 

Cork [Ir.], a moor, a marsh. 

Cornwall, supposed to have been named after Cor- 
nouailles, in France [Lat. Cornu Galliz, * horn of 
Gaul’’]. 

Coromandel, country of the Chola, an ancient 
dynasty of India. The Hind. mandal, mandul, sig- 
nifies a circle, district, country. 

Corpus Christi [Lat.], body of Christ. 
Corrientes [Sp.],a current. There is a strong cur- 
rent in Mozambique Channel off Cape Corrientes. 
Cracow, said to be named after Cracus, Duke of 

Poland, by whom it was built in 1701. 

Crimea, from Gr. Kippepixév, the ancient name of a 
small town on the peninsula. 

Croatia, country of the Croats, anciently called 
Chrobates. 

Crown Point, said to have been so named because 
“scalping parties?’ were sent out from this place 
by the French and Indians, 

Cumberland. See Cos, Part I. 

Cyclades, from Gr. xixdos, a circle, so called from 
the position in which they lie, 


Dacotah [Ind.], leagued, allied;—the common 
name of the confederate Sioux tribes. 

Dahlonega [Ind.], place of gold. 

Damariscotta [Ind.], alewife place. 

Dantzic, ‘“‘ Danish town,’ settled by the Danes. 

Danube. See DON, Part I. 

Dardanelles, from the castles called the Darda- 
nelles on its banks at the S. W. entrance, that on the 
Asiatic side being near the site of Dardanus, an 
ancient town built by Dardanus, the ancestor of 
Priam. 

Deccan [err the south. It forms the southern 
part of the peninsula of Hindostan. 

Delaware, named in honor of Thomas West, Lord 
de la Ware, who visited the bay in 1610, and died 
on his vessel at its mouth. 

Delft, a canal. 

Delhi, from Hind. dahal, a quicksand. 

Denmark, the mark or boundary of the Danes. 

Detroit [Fr.], named from the river or “ strait” 
[Fr. détroté], on which it is built. 

Dieppe, from Eng. deep, named from its situation. 

Dijom, a corruption of its Lat. name Dibio, or 
Divio. 

Dnieper, according to some, from don-ieper, i. c., the 
upper river. See Don. 

Dniester, from don-iester, lower. See DON, Part I. 

Dominica [Sp. Dominica, Sunday], named from 
the day of its discovery by Columbus. 

Drave, from its Latin name Dravus. 

Drontheim, Dan., throne, throne, and hjem, home. 

Dumfries, from Gael. dun, a fortified hill, and 
Jreas, shrubs or brushwood. 

Dundee, a corruption of Dun-Tay, signifying “ hill 
of the Tay,” or ** castle of the Tay,” 


E. 


Ebro [Basque], foaming or warm river. 

Ecuador [Sp.], equator, so named from its position 
under the line. 

El Paso del Norte [Sp.|. The North Pass. 

Hms, anciently Amisia, or Amisius. 

anne tests [A-S, Hnga-land], land of the Engles, or 

ngles. 

Erie [Ind.], wild cat; the name of a fierce tribe ex- 
terminated by the Iroquois, 

Espiritu Santo [Sp.], Holy Spirit. 


See POLis, 
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Esquimaux [Ind.], eaters of raw flesh. 
Ethiopia, Lat. Zthiopia, from Gr. aide, to burn, 
ow, the face, in allusion to the color of its inhabit- 


ants. 
F. 


Falaise [Fr.], named from the falaises or rocks 
upon which it is built. 

Fayal, from Pg. fuya [Lat. Fagus], a beech-tree, 

Finisterre, from Lat. jinis terre, land’s end. 

Finland, land of the Finns, anciently called Fenni. 

Florence [It. Firenze, Fiorenza, Lat. Florentia], 
the “ flowery ”’ city, from It. fiore, a flower. 

Fiorida, named by Ponce de Leon from the day on 
which he discovered it, Haster Sunday, called in 
Spanish, Pascua Florida. 

France, called after the Franks, a powerful German 
tribe by whom it was conquered. 

Friesland, land of the Prisit. 

Frobisher Strait, named after its discoverer, Sir 
Martin Frobisher (1576). 


G. 


Galapagos [Sp.], islands of “ land turtles.” 

Galatia, country of the Gauls. 

Gallipoli, anciently Caillipoli, from Gr. Kaos 76X15, 
beautiful city. See Po.is, Part I. 

Ganges [Hind.], from Burra Ganga, ‘ great river.” 

Garonne. Sce YAR, Part I. 

Genoa, derived by some from Janus, whom the in- 
habitants are said to have worshiped. 

Germany, according to some authorities from Teut. 
hermann, a warrior, 

Georgia (in Asiatic Russia), probably named after 
one of its later sovereigns. 

Georgia (U.8.), named in honor of George II. of 
England. 

eaent, named from its ancient inhabitants, the Gor- 
duni. 

Gibraltar [Arab. Jebel al Tarik], mountain of Tarik, 
pees general, who, in A. D. 712, conquered this 
place. 

Girgenti, a corruption of its Latin name Agrigen- 
tum. 

Glasgow, probably from Celt. clais-dhu, dark ra- 
vine, in allusion to the locality in which the cathe- 
dral is situated. 

Gottenburg, named by Charles IX., Duke of Goth- 
land, in honor of the duchy. See BurG, Part I. 
Géttingen, probably derived either from the Goths, 
or epee the goodness of the land. (Ger. gut, 

good.) 

Gracios a Dios [Sp.], Thanks to God. 

Gratz [Slav. gradez], a fortress. 

Greece, Lat. Grecia, from Gr. Tpatkét, one of the 
names applied to the people of Hellas. 

Grenoble, a corruption of the Lat. word Gratian- 
opolis. See Pouts, Part I. 

Guadaloupe, probably from Arab. wddi, a river, 
and Sp. loba [Lat. cena: a she-wolf, See GUAD and 
WADY. 

Guienne, a corruption of Lat. Aquitania, the an- 
cient name of the province. 


Bi: 


Hague, from D.’ 8 Gravenhaag, count’s hedge. The 
Hague owes its origin to a country-seat built there 
by the Counts of Holland in 1250. 

Wampshire, from Hantune, Hantone (now South- 
ampton), named from its situation on the river Ant, 
or Anton (the Southampton Water). 

Harz, variously derived from O. S. harz, a forest, 
harz, resin, or hart, deer. 

Havre, Le [Fr.], harbor, port, from O.G. heffen, or 
Celt. aber. 

Havre de Grace ae harbor of grace, or safety. 

Hayti [Ind.], high land. 

Heligoland, from Ger. Heiligesland, holy land. 

Helsingfors, said to be named from a colony from 
the province of Helsingland, in Sweden. Sw. fors 
signifies stream or waterfall, 

Henlopen, from a Dutch expression, meaning to 
eran 2 

Hong Kong, a corruption of Chin. heang-keang, 
valley of fragrant waters. 

Housatonic (Ind.), stream beyond the mountains. 

Hudson, named after Henry Hudson, who ascended 
the river in 1607. 

Wumber [A-5.], so called because its waters make 
- creat humming at the ebbing and flowing of the 

ide. 

Hungary, Lat. Hungaria, for Hungavaria, said to 
be from Aunni and Avares, two Scythian tribes 
who invaded the country about A. D. 400. 

Huron, from Fr. hure, aname applied by the French 
to the Wyandots. 


I. 


Iceland [Dan. Jisland], the land of ice. 7 

Iinois, from Ind. i/lini, men, and the French suffix 
ois, * tribe of men.”? 

Indiana, from the word Indian. 


> 


Indus, probably a corruption of Sindus or Sinde, its 
native name, derived, perhaps, from Sindhu, the 
sea, this river being one of the largest in India. 

Inkerman, from Tart. in-kerman, “the town of 
caverns,” from the cells excavated in the rocks. 

Iowa, the French form of an Indian word, ae 
ing, the “¢ drowsy ” or “the sleepy ones; ” a Sioux 
name of the Pahoja, or ‘“‘ Gray-snow ”’ tribe. 

Irawaddy, the great river. 

Ireland [Gacl.], the western isle. 

Isle of Man [Lat. Mona, Monapia. In Tacitus, 
Mona is Anglesey], a “rocky island,’’ from Brit. 
mon, or W. maen, a stone, 

Ispahan, Per. sipdhdn, pl. of sipdh, a soldier. _ 

Itasca, a name formed by Schooleraft for a lake at 
the supposed source of the Mississippi, from ta, to 
be, and totosh, the female breast, with a locative in- 
flection. 

Ivi¢a, from Lat. Zbusws, its ancient name. 


J. 


Jamaica [Ind.], Cay-ma-ca, or Kay-ma-ca, said to 
mean “a country abounding in springs.” 

Java, from its native name, Jawa, rice. 

Jersey, a corruption of Cxsurea, its Latin name. 

Jerusalem [Heb.], house or habitation of peace. 

Jordan [Heb.], “ the flowing.”’ 

Juan Fernandez, named after its discoverer. 

Jutland [Dan,], land of giants, 


K. 


Kalamazoo [Ind.], aterm derived from stones seen 
through the water, which by refraction look like 


otters. 

Kansas [Ind.], smoky water; also said to signify 
good potato. 

Katahdin [Ind.], the highest place. 

Kearsarge [Ind.], the high place. 

Kennebec [Ind.], long Jake j—a name of Moose- 
head Lake transferred to the river. 

Kennebunk [Ind.], long-water place. 

Kenosha [In “ pike river. 

Kentucky [Ind.], at the head of a river. 

Murile Islands, supposed to be derived from Koo- 
roo Mitsi, i. e,, the road of sea-weeds. 


L. 


Labrador [Sp.], named by the Spaniards Tierra 
Labrador, * cultivable land,” to distinguish it from 
Greenland, 

La Plata [Sp.]. See R10 DE LA PLATA. 

Ladrones [Sp.], islands of the “‘ robbers,”’ so named, 
at the time of their discovery by Magellan, from the 
thievish propensity of the inhabitants. 

Lebanon [Heb.], the White Mountain. § 

Leghorn, a corruption of It, Livorno, from Lat. 
Liburni (Portus). 

Leipsic, supposed to be named from the lime-trees 
(Slav. lips, lipsk) growing about it. 

Lena, “a slugeard 3” slow, sluggish stream. 

Leyden, a corruption of Lugdunum, its Latin name. 

Liberia [Lat.], free; free state. 

Lima, a corruption by the Indians or Spaniards of 
the ancient native name, Rimac. 

Lisbon, acorruption of Olyssipo or Ulysippo, from 
a et that Ulysses laid the foundation of the 
city. 

Little Rock, named from an igneous slate rock in 
the river, visible at low water. 

paventa; from its inhabitants, the Liven, a Finnish 

ribe, ; 

Loire, from its Latin name, Liger. ; 

Lombardy, country of the Longobardi, commonly 
translated “ long beards,’’? but derived by Vossius 
from longis bardis, i. e., long battle-axes. 

Lorraine, from Lotharingia [i. e., Lotharii reg- 
num], the kingdom of Lotharius. 

Los Angeles [Sp.], “the angels,’? “city of the 
angels,’ so named from its beautiful situation and 
delightful climate. 

Louisiana, named after Louis XIV., of France. 

Luxembourg, from the old chateau of Lucili bur- 
gum, which, in 963, was acquired by Siegfried, Count 
of Ardennes, whose descendants took the title of 
Counts of Luxembourg. 

Luxor [Egypt.], ‘the palaces ” [el-usr], so called 
from the temple erected there by Amundoh III. 
and Rameses IT. ; 

Lyons, Lat. Lugdunum, said to have meant, in the 
ancient Gaulic tongue, “ hill of the raven,” 


‘ 


Macao, a seaport. ‘ 

Mackinaw, an abbreviation of Michilimackinac. 

Madeira, from Port. madeira (Lat. materia], tim- 
ber, qone 3;—from having been origimally very 
woody. 

Madras, formerly Madras Patian, from Arab. 
madrasa, a university, and Skr, pattana, a town, 
“ university-town,” 


ae 
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Maestricht, a corruption of the Latin name Mosz 
Trajectus, ford of the Meuse. 

Magdeburg, derived by Bocthius and others from 
Ger. magd, a virgin, and burg,a town, said to have 
been named by the Empress Edith, who had received 
this town as a marriage portion from the Emperor 
Otho, her husband. 

Magellan, Straits, named after their Portuguese 
discoverer, Magalhaens or Magellan. 

Maine, from its ancient name, Menus, Menis. 

Majorca, from Lat. major, greater [Balearis Major]. 

Malta, a contraction of its ancient name, Melita. 

oe {Ind. munnoh-atan], the town on the 
island. 

Manitoulin [Ind.], Spirit islands. 

Margarita, from the Lat. margarita, a pearl. 

Marmora, from Lat. marmor, marble, — name of 
an island famous for its marble quarries. 

Marseilles, corruption of Massilia, its ancient 
name. 

Maryland, named after Henrictta Maria, queen of 
Charles I. 

Massachusetts [Ind.], about the great hills, i. e., 
the * Blue Hills. 

Mauritius, named by the Dutch after Maurice, 
Prince of Orange. 

eee or Mentz, a corruption of its Latin name 

agontiacum. 

Medina [Arab.], THE city. 

Mediterranean, from Lat. medius, terra, from be- 
ing, as it were, in the middle of the land. 

Medway, A-S. Medwaege, the river which runs 
through the middie of the kingdom of Kent, the 
syllable mad, mid or middle, haying been prefixed 
by the Anglo-Saxons to Vaga, the ancient British 
name of the river. 

Memphremagog [Ind.], lake of abundance. 

Melbourne, variously derived from mill-burn, from 
being situated on a stream that turned a mill, or 
from “ Michael’s bourne,” or boundary, 

Menan [Ind.], island. 

Merida, from its Latin name, Augusta Emerita. 

Merrimac ‘Date swift water. 

Memphis, the temple of the Good God. 

Messina, founded by colonists from Messene, in 
Greece. 

Mexico [Aztec], the place of Mezitli, the Aztec 

od of war. 
foeereea [Ind.], a weir for fish. 

Michilimackinac [Ind.], great turtle place. 

Milan, corrupted from Lat. Mediolanum, variously 
translated ‘‘ meadland,” ** harvest-full.”” 

Milwaukie [Ind.], rich land. 

Minnehaha [Ind.], laughing water, curling water ; 
a waterfall. 

Minnesota [Ind.], cloudy water, whitish water. 

Mississippi [Ind.], great and long river. 

Missouri Maeds muddy. 

Minorca, from Lat. minor, less [Balearis Minor]. 

Mobile, corrupted from Mouwvill. 

Modena, from its ancient name, Mutina. 

Mohawk, men-eaters. &. Williams. Literally, 
it signifies, eaters of live food, —a name given by 
the New England or eastern Indians to the Iro- 

uois. 

Montpellier [Fr.], mountain of the young girls. 

Moldavia [Lat.], from the Kiver Moldau, which runs 
through it. 

Monadnock [Ind.], the spirit’s place. 

Monongahela [Ind.], falling-in bank river, 

Montauk [ind.], a manito-tree. 

Montreal [Ir.], Royal Mountain, so named by the 
French explorer, James Cartier, in 1534-35. 

Moravia, from the Marsch or Morawa [Lat. Muro], 
the largest of its rivers, 

Seaee from the River Moskwa, on which it is sit- 
uated, 

Moselle, perhaps a diminutive from JJosa, the Lat. 
name of the Meuse. 

Mozambique, from its native name, Masambeek, 
or Mazambeek. 

Munich, from Ger. Ménchen, or Miinchen, monks 
[Lat. monachus]. The city takes its name from 
some monks who erected warehouses for salt upon 
the spot where it now stands. 

Muskeego [Ind.], place of cranberries, 

Muskingum [Ind.], moose-eye river, 


N. 


Nahant [Ind.], at the point. 

Namur, from its ancient name, Namurecum, 

Naples [It. Napoli], from its ancient Greek name, 
Neapolis, ‘‘ new city.” 

Nantes, corruption of Namnetes, its ancient name; 
also, the name of a Celtic people. 

Narbonne, a corruption of its Latin name, Narbo 
Martius. 

Nashua [Ind.], between [the rivers]. 

Watal, named by Vasco de Gama, because he discoy- 
ered it upon Christmas day (day of the Nativity). 
Naugatuck [Ind.], fork of the rivers, point be- 

tween two rivers. 
Nebraska [Ind.], water valley, shallow river, 
Nepissing [Ind.], at the small lake, 
Weshotah [Ind.], twins (the ** Two Rivers”, Wis- 
consin). 
Weversink [Ind.], high land between waters, 


Newfoundland, named by its discoverer, John 
Cabot, in 1497, first applied to all the territory dis- 
covered by him, but afterward restricted to the 
island to which it is now applied. 

New Hampshire, named after the county of 
Hampshire in England. 

New Jersey, named in honor of Sir George Carteret, 
an inhabitant of the Isle of Jersey. 

New York, named after the Duke of York, after- 
wards James II. 

Niagara [Ind.], neck of water, — connecting Lake 
Erie with Lake Ontario. 

Nicobar [Malay.], nine islands. 

Niger, from Lat. niger, black; —also called Joliba, 
“ oreat river.”’ 

Wimes, or Nismes, from its Latin name, Vemausus. 

Niphon, fountain or source of light. 

Normandy, the part of France occupied by the 
Normans, or Northmen, 

Norridgewock [Ind.], place of deer. 

North River (i.e., the Hudson at New York), so 
called in distinction from the Delaware, which was 
styled the South River. 

Norwalk [Ind.], the middle land (a tract between 
two rivers). 

Nottingham, “the home of caverns,’’ from the 
vaults or dwellings excavated in the rock on which 
the town is built. 

Nova.Scotia [Lat.], New Scotland. 

Nova Zembla, Sce NEw, Part I, 


O. 


Ocmulgee es the rivers, the water-courses, 

Oconee [Ind.], water-course, small river. 

Odessa, said to be from Odyssos, or Odyssora, an an- 
cient Greek colony in the neighborhood, 

Ohio [Ind.], beautiful. 

Oneida [ind. |, people of the beacon stone, 

Onondaga [ ua place of the hills. 

Ontario [Ind.], from Onontué, “a village on a 
mountain,”’ the chief seat of the Qnondagas, 

Oporto (Peg. o porto], the harbor. 

Oregon, named by Carver, Oregon or Oregan; i. e., 
River of the West. According to others, derived 
from Sp. oregano, wild marjoram, which grows 
abundantly on the Pacific coast. 

Orinoco [Ind.], coiling snake. 

Orkneys [Gael.], the “ isle of whales,” 

Orleans, named after the Emperor dAurelian, or 
Aurelianus. 

Osage [Ind.], the strong. 

Ossipee [Ind.], stony river. 

Ostend [D. oost, east, einde, end], the *‘ east end” 
of the kingdom. 

Oswego, the Onondaga name for Lake Ontario, 

Ottawa [Ind.], traders, 

Ouse [A-5S.], water. 

Owasco [Ind,], a bridge, 


v: 


Padua, from It. Padova, a corruption of Lat. Pata- 
viun. 

Palermo, corruption of Gr. ravoppos (Panormus), 
convenient harbor; the name of a city that occupied 
its site, 

Palestime [Heb.], ‘the land of wanderers,” the 
ancient Philistia, or Palestina, named from the 
Palestines or Philistines. 

Pampeluna, or Pamploma, corruption of Pom- 
peiopolis, i, e., the city of Pompey, its reputed 
founder. : 

Papua, ‘frizzled,’? from the enormous frizzled 
heads of hair of the natives. 

Parana [Braz.], the sea. 

Paris [Lat. Lutetia Parisiorum], named from its 
inhabitants, the Parisii. 

Pascagoula, nation of bread. 

Passaic [Ind.], valley. 

Passamaquoddy [Ind.], great place for pollock. 

Passau [Lat. Batavia, Batava Castra], probably 
named from the Batavi. 

Passumpsic [ind], much clear river. 

Patagonia, so called by Magellan, from Sp. pata- 
gon, a large, clumsy foot, a name given by him to 
the inhabitants, on account of the supposed magni- 
tude of their feet. 

Paweatuck [Ind.], clear river, 

Pawtucket [Ind.], at the falls. 

Pawtuxet [Ind.], at the little falls, 

Pemigewasset [Ind.], crooked place of pines. 

Pennsylvania, Penn’s woods [Lat. sylva, a 
wood], named after William Penn, who settled the 
country in 1681, 

Penobscot, at the rock, rock land; applied origi- 
nally to a place near Castine— near to the river. 

Perekop, a Slavonic name signifying a “cut,” ap- 
plicable to the ditch dug here, in remote ages, across 
the neck of land at the entrance of the Crimea, for 
the security of the place. 

Perigord, a corruption of its Latin name Petricor- 
dium, from its ancient inhabitants, the Petricorii. 
Persia, probably derived from the name of one of 

its provinces, Pars, or Paras. 

Philadelphia [Gr,], city of brotherly loye, 
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epee Islands, named after Philip I1., of 

pain. 

Piacenza [ Lat. aoa, from placere, to please ; 
named from its delightful situation. 

Piedmont, from It. pié di monte, ‘foot of the 
mountain,” so called from its situation. 

Pisa, named after its parent city, Pisa, in Elis, 
Greece. 

Piscataqua [Ind.], great deer river. 

Poitiers, city of the Pictones or Pictavi. 

Poland, flat land. 

Polynesia [Gr.], “many islands.” 

Pomerania [Slav. Pomoré], upon the sea, 

Porto Rico. See Port, Part I. 

Portugal, corruption of Portus Cal, the harbor of 
Cal (Lat. Cale], — the original name of the modern 
ees afterward transferred to the kingdom it- 
self. 

Potomac [Ind.], place of the burning pine, resem- 
bling a council fire. 

Poughkeepsie [Ind.], shallow inlet, safe harbor 
for small boats. 

Prague tet Praga], enlarged by_Libussa in 723, 
and. by him named Praha, from Bohem., prah, a 
threshold, 

Prairie du Chien [Fr.], dog prairie, 

Presque Isle [Fr.], “ peninsula.” 

Prussia, formerly Borussia, i. e., country of the 
Borussi. According to others, a contraction of Po 
Russia (Slav. po, adjacent], i. e,, next to Russia, 

Pruth, from Slay, prud, river, 


Q. 


Quebee, an Algonquin term meaning “ take care of 
the rock.”? 

Quinebaug [Ind.], long pond. 

Quinnipiac [Ind.], the surrounding country. 

Quinsigamond [Ind,], fishing-place for pickerel. 


R. 


Raleigh, named in honor of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who planted a colony on the Roanoke about 1585. 
Rapidan, or Rapid Amn, said to have been 

named in honor of Gdech Anne. 

Rappahannock [Ind.], river of quick rising 
waters. 

Reggio, from Lat. Rhegium, said to be from Gr. 
pnyvopt, to break, because Sicily was here seyered 
from the main land by the force of the sea. 

Reikjavik [Icel.], steam-town, named from the hot 
springs near it, 

Rheims, capital of the Remi, a people of Gaul 
mentioned by Cesar. 

Rhode Island, named from a fancied resemblance 
to the island of Rhodes. 

Rhodes, commonly derived from Gr. jédov, a 
rose, 

Rhone, from the Latin Rhodanus. 

Riga, from an arm of the Danube called Lige or 
Ryghe. 

Rio de La Plata [Sp.], river of silver, named by 
Diego Garcias in 1527, from the silver brought him 
by the natives. 

Rio de Janeiro [Sp.], situated on an arm of the 
sea named Janeiro, probably from its discovery by 
Solis on the feast day of St. Januarius (Jan. 1). 

Roanoke [Ind.], equivalent to peag, sea-shell or 
wampum, 

Rotterdam. See DAM, Part I. 

Rome, commonly derived from Gr. pdpn, strength. 

Rouen, acorruption of its ancient name, Rotoma- 
gus, or Rothomum. 

Roumelia [Roumili], a Turkish corruption of Ro. 
mania, i, e., country of the Romans. 


S. 


Sagadahoc [TInd.], ending-place, i. c., mouth of the 
Kennebec. 

Sahara [Arab.], a desert. 

Salem. See JERUSALEM. 

Salonica [Saloniki], abbreviation of Thessalonica, 
name given to the place by Cassander in honor of 
his wife, the sister of Alexander the Great. 

Samos, from Arab samd, to project, be prominent, 

Sandusky [Ind.], cold spring. 

San Domingo [Sp.], Holy Sabbath, 

San Francisco [Sp.], St. Francis. 

San Jose [Sp.], St. Joseph. 

San Paulo [Sp.], St. Paul. . 

San Salvador [Sp.], Holy Savior. 

Santa Barbara [Sp.], St. Barbara. 

Santa Cruz [Sp.], Holy Cross. 

Santa Fe [Sp.], Holy Faith. 

Santiago [Sp.], for Sant lago, St. James, 

Sadne, from Gael. sogh-an, the placid river. 

Saragossa, corruption of its Latin name, Cxsarea 
Augusta. 

Saranac [Ind.], river that flows under rock. : 

Saratoga [Ind.], place of the miraculous waters in 
a rock, 

Saskatchewan [Ind.]|, swift current. 
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Saxony, country of the Saxons 
of the Sakai.” Sharon Turner. 

Scanderoon, a corruption of the ancient name, Al- 
exandria. 

Schenectady [Ind.], 
through the pine-trees. 

Schleswig [Dan.], from its situation on the little 
river Schle, and the A-S. wig, a bay. 

Schoharie [Ind.], so named froma tributary which 
throws out its waters so forcibly as to cross the 
main stream. 

Schoodice [Ind.], burnt lands, from large fires about 
1675. 

Scotland, land of the Scoti, or Scots. 

Seutari, from Per. uwskuddr, envoy, messenger, 
courier. Scutari was formerly, as now, a post sta- 
tion for Asiatic couriers. 

Sebago [Ind.], place or region of river-lake. 

Seneca, a corrupt Indian pronunciation of the 
Dutch sinnibar, vermilion. 

Senegal, said to have been named by Langarote, its 
discoverer, after a Moor whom he landed here, or 
after the name of his nation, the Zenhaga. 

Senegambia, named from its situation between the 
Rivers Senegal and Gambia. 

Severn, a corruption of its ancient name, Sabrina. 

Seville, a corruption ofits Latin name, Hispalis, or 
Spalis. 

Shannon [Ir.], old river. 

Sheffield, named from its situation. The ancient 
castle was built in the angle which the River Sheaf 
makes with the Don. 

Shetucket [Ind.], the land between the rivers. 

Shrewsbury, from A-S. burh,a fortress, scrobbes, 
of a shrub; ‘a city near which were many shrubs.’’ 

Siberia, supposed to be derived from the ancient 
town Siber, the remains of which are still standing. 

Sicily, from Lat. scissa, cut off, because disjoined 
from Italy. 

Singapore, city of lions. 

Sinde, Sciende, from Sindhoo, or Sindhu, a collec- 
tion of waters. 

Skagerrack, from Goth. skaga, an isthmus, prom- 
ontory. 

Skowhegan [Ind.], spearing. 

Sleswick. See SCHLESWIG, supra. 

Smyrna, supposed to be from Gr. cpipva, myrrh, 
for which it was formerly celebrated. 

Soudan, more correctly Beled EHs-Soodan, “the 
land of the blacks.” 

Spa, lem. espa, a fountain. 

Spires, named by Bishop Roger, in the 11th century, 
from the rivulet Speier-bach, by which it is wa- 
tered. 

Sporades, from Gr. c7opdades, scattered, from their 
position. 

St. Etienne [Fr.], St. Stephen. 

St. Hitts, properly St. Christopher’s, from its discov- 
erer, Christopher Columbus. 

St. Petersburg [i. e., Peter’s town or castle], 
named after its founder, Peter the Great. 

Stettim, from the Sidini, an ancient people of the 
country. 

Strasburg. See STRAT, Part I. 

Stutgard [Ger.], the ‘stallion inclosure,’”? from 
the stallions formerly kept there for purposes of 
war. 

Styria [Ger. Steyermark], from Steyer, its chief 
town and river. 

Suabia, from the name of its ancient inhabitants, 
the Suevi. 

Sunderland [A-S. sundrian, to separate], land 
separated from other land. 

Sweden [Lat. Suedia], country of the Swevi, or 
Swiones. 

Switzerland, from Schwyz, one of the three forest 
cantons which asserted their independence of Aus- 
tria— since applied to the whole country. 


Dee “ sons 


river valley beyond or 
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Syracuse [Sicily], said to have been named from a 
marsh in the vicinity, called Syraco, 


ae 


Tallahasse [Ind.], old town. 

Tallahatchee [Ind.], river of the rock. 

Tallapoosa Pn fs swift water. 

Tappan [Sea] [Ind.], cold stream. 

Tartary, land of the Tartars, properly 7utars. 

Tasmania, named from its discoverer Abel Jans- 
sen Tasman, a Dutch navigator of the 17th cen- 
tury. 

Taunton [anciently Thonodunum], from its situa- 
tion near the River Tone. 

Taurus, Latinized from Arab. tawr, tur, a moun- 
tain. , 

Teneriffe, a corruption of Chinerfe, the native 
name. 

Tennessee [Ind.], river of the Big Bend. 

Tierra del Fuego [Sp.], land of fire, discovered 
by Magellan in 1520, and so named on account of 
the great fires which he saw along the coast, and 
which he supposed to be the eruption of yolca- 
noes. 

Terre Haute [Tr.], high land. 

Tioga [Ind.], swift current, 

Tippecanoe [Ind.], a kind 
branch of the Wabash River. 

TVitieut [Ind.], a contraction of an Indian word, 
meaning, on the great river. 

Toledo [ Lat. Toledwm], named by its Jewish found- 
ers from Heb. toledoth, generations, families, races, 

Noronto [Ind.], an Iroquois term denoting oak- 
trees rising from the lake. 

Tortugas [Sp.], the “ tortoises.” 

Toulon, corruptedfrom Teloniwm, or Telo Martius, 
named after TYelo Martius, a tribune who colo- 
nized it. 

Toulouse, from Jat. Tolosa, perhaps from its in- 
habitants, the Tolsatit. 

Transylvania, from Lat. trans, across, sylva, a 
wood ;—so called by the Hungarians as being be- 
yond their woody frontier. 

Trebizond, a corruption of rparecods, Trapezus, 
from Gr. tpa7efiov; said to have been so named be- 
cause built in the shape of a trapezium. 

Trent [Brit.], winding river. 

Trent [Tyrol], contraction of Tridentum, its for- 
mer name, derived by some from three streams that 
fall into the Adige. 

Trieste, corrupted from its Latin name, Tergeste. 

Trinidad [Sp.], Trinity. 

Trujillo, or Truxillo, a corruption of its ancient 
name, Turris Julia. 

Troyes, the chief town of the Trecasses, or Tri- 
casses, a Celtic nation, from whom it took the name 
of Tricasse, afterward Trecx, from the oblique 
cee of which the modern name has been de- 
rived. 

Tunis, from its ancient name, Tunetum, or Tunes. 

Turin ([Lat. Taurinum, Augusta Taurinorum), 
named from its inhabitants, the Tawrini. 

Tuscaloosa [Ind.], black, black-warrior, 

Tuscany [Lat. Tuscia], country of the Etrusci, or 
Etruscans. 

Tweed, from Brit. twedd, the border or limit of a 
country. 

Tyrol, named from the Castle of Tirol [ Teriolis], 
near Meron, the ancient residence of its princes, 
before the union of the country with Austria. 


U. 


Umbagog [Ind.], clear lake, shallow. 
Utrecht, See TRICHT, Part I. 


of fish living in this 
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V. 


Valencia, from Lat. Valentia, strong, powerful. 

Vancouver's Island, named after Vancouver, 
who visited the island in 1792, ; 

Van Diemen’s Land, named by its discoverer, 
Tasman, after the then Dutch governor of the 
East Indies. 7 

Vaud [ Lat. vaillis, a valley], named from the Walden- 
ses, or Valdenses, the ‘‘ inhabitants of the valleys.” 

Wenezuela [Sp.], little Venice, so named on ac- 
count of some Indian villages which the first con- 
querors found on Lake Maracaybo. 

Venice [Lat. Venetix], from the province Venetia, 
the territory of the ancient Veneti, of which these 
islands formed a dependency, 

Vermont, from Fr. verd, green, mont, mountain ; 
green mountains, 

Verona, so called from the Tuscan family Vera. 

Vicenza, from Lat. Picentia, probably the Latin 
form of its original name. 

Vienna [Lat. Vindobona], supposed to be a corrup- 
tion of an old Celtic or Slavie word, signifying 
** dwelling-place of the Vends.”? 

Virginia, named in honor of Queen Elizabeth, the 
“Virgin Queen,” in whose reign Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh made the first attempt to colonize this region. 


W. 


Wabash [Ind.], a cloud blown forward by an equi- 
noctial wind. 

Wachusett [Ind.], the mountain. 

Wales. Sce GAL, Part I. 

Wallachia, country of the Wallachs, or Vlachi. 
Wallach is equivalent to the native name Rémani. 

Washington, named after George Washington, first 
president of the United States. 

Washita [Ind.], male deer. 

Westmoreland [A-S.], west moor-land. 

Westphalia, first so called about the 9th century. 
By some derived from the goddess Vesta; by others 
from West, and walen, a colt, because the inhab- 
itants bore the devise of a colt upon their ensigns. 

Wetumpka [Ind.], waterfall, tumbling- water. 

Wheeling [Del. weel-ink], place of ahead. - 

Wight [Lat. Vectis, A-S. Wiht, Wiht-land], the 
land or island of the Wyts, Ytas, or Jutes. 

Windermere [A-S.], clear-water lake, 

Winona [Ind.], first-born daughter, 

Winnipeg [Ind.], turbid water. . 

Winnipisiogee [Ind.], land of the beautiful lake; 
otherwise, beautiful lake of the high land, 

Winooski | Ind.], beautiful stone river, 

Wiscasset [Ind.], place of yellow pine. 

Wisconsin, wild rushing channel, 


hf 


Yar, a corruption of its Latin name, Garienus. 

Yucatan, from the Ind. juca tan, “ What do you 
say??? a name given by the Spaniards from the 
answer returned by the natives to an inquiry co1.- 
cerning the name of the country. 

Yverdun, & corruption of its Latin name, Zbrodu- 
num, from Celt. berdin, a town near the water. 


Z. 


Zanguebar, sca, or sea-coast, of the Zangis or 
negroes. 

Zante, a corruption of its ancient name, Zacynthus, 

Ziirich, a corruption of Lat. Thwricum, from Thu 
ricus (son of Theodoric), who rebuilt the city after 
its destruction by Attila. 
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PREFATORY REMARKS. 


THE system adopted in the following Vocabularies —now generally 
acknowledged to be the only rational and satisfactory one for the pronun- 
ciation of geographical and biographical names —is, to pronounce all names 
as nearly as possible as they are pronounced by the educated people of the 
respective countries to which they belong, excepting only those few well- 
known foreign names which appear to have acquired an established English 
pronunciation, such as Paris, Naples, Florence, Venice, Milan, Munich, &c. 

It is admitted that cases not unfrequently occur, in which it is impossible 
to conyey with any great degree of precision the native pronunciation of 
other countries by means of English letters ; but much is undoubtedly gained 
by such an approximation to the true sound as is within the reach of even 
the mere English scholar, since this would enable him more readily to un- 
derstand, and to be understood by, those who are familiar with names as 
spoken by the inhabitants of the respective countries to which such names 
belong. 

But whatever weight may be allowed to this last consideration, it may be 
safely affirmed that the system above referred to presents, on the whole, 
greater advantages and fewer difficulties than any other which can be 
devised. Some, indeed, have advocated the propriety of pronouncing foreign 
names as they are written, giving to every letter its proper English sound, 
But such a method would obviously be attended with inextricable difficulties. 
What, for example, would, on this system, be the proper English pronun- 
ciation of Seine? Should the ei be pronounced like long e, as in the words 
seize, ceiling, receive? or like long a, as in vein, weight, inveigh? or like i 
long, as in height, sleight, &c.? Should Seine, then, be pronounced sén, san, 
or sin? or should we sound the final e, and make it sé/ne, s@/ne, or st/ne? 

This one instance out of a multitude may serve to show the endless 
diversity and confusion into which such a system, or rather want of system, 
must necessarily lead. But this is not all. There are innumerable cases 
in which it is very difficult, if not impossible, to pronounce foreign names 
according to the English sound of the, letters, — for example, Czernigow, 
Hjelmar, Ljusne, Szegedin, &c.,— while there is no difficulty whatever in 
pronouncing them according to the native sound. A multitude of instances 
also occur, in which the pronunciation according to the sounds of our lan- 
guage, though not difficult, is far less euphonious than the native pronun- 
ciation: Bacchiglione, Cagliari, Minho, and Saldanha, may serve as exam- 
ples. Another strong argument against pronouncing foreign names accord- 
ing to the English sound of the letters, is furnished by the fact that in a 
great number of instances the same name is written variously. In Spanish, 
for example, 2 and j (and g before e or 7), having exactly the same sound, 
are sometimes used indiscriminately, more especially in the spelling of proper 
mames. Hence we have Xalisco and Jalisco, Xalapa and Jalapa, Ximenes 
and Jimenes, the two spellings in each instance being pronounced in Spanish 
exactly alike. The following name is written in three different ways, — 
Xixona, Jijona, and Gijona,—all pronounced alike —he-ho/na. What could 
be more perplexing, or more absurd, than to call such a name sometimes 
zix-o/na (# at the beginning of a word being pronounced as z in English), 
sometimes jijo/na, or jejo/na, and sometimes Ji-jo/na, or ge-jo/na? 

In the preparation of these Vocabularies, the aim has been to give them prac- 
tical utility rather than great fullness or extent; accordingly, those English 
and American names (such as Franklin, Johnson, Thomson, &c.) of which the 
pronunciation could scarcely be mistaken, haye generally been omitted, and 
the space thus gained has been filled with the more difficult names of other 
countries, > 
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In giving the pronunciation of geographical and biographical names, perhaps 
the most important, and certainly the most difficult, point of all, is to mark the 
accent correctly. In all the principal languages of Europe there is not one 
general rule for accent that can be implicitly relied on. So great is the uncer- 
tainty in this respect, that the most accomplished native scholars of Italy, 
Spain, and Germany are not unfrequently at a loss how to accentuate the 
proper names of their respective countries, particularly if the name in 
question happens to belong to some obscure or remote district. And if it is 
80 difficult to determine the correct accentuation of the names that occur in a 
single language, the intelligent reader may judge how arduous must be the 
task of ascertaining the proper accentuation of the endless variety of names 
found in the different European languages. In fulfilling this task, information 
has been sought from every accessible source, and especially from educated 
natives, not only of the different countries, but of different sections of the same 
country. With respect to the pronunciations contained in the following Vo- 
cabularies, it is believed that they will be found to be as minutely exact as 
they could with propriety be given in a work designed chiefly for the use*of 
the mere English scholar. Particular care has been taken with what may 
be termed the four great languages of continental Europe (viz., the French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish), not merely to mark the accent correctly, but to 
represent, as far as possible, every important peculiarity of sound. It is, how- 
ever, scarcely necessary to observe, that no system of notation, based upon the 
sounds of the English tongue, can represent exactly the pronunciation of 
words in other languages. We have, for example, no sound precisely corre- 
sponding to what is perhaps the most common of all the French vowel sounds, 
that of ain Amiens, Arago, &c., since it is less broad than our a@ in father or 
Jar, and more open than the @ in mallet or fat. In this, and many other anal- 
ogous cases, it has been deemed sufficient to make the nearest approximation 
to the foreign pronunciation that the sounds of our language will enable us 
to do. 

With regard to English proper names, the difficulty is not in representing, 
but in ascertaining, the true pronunciation. All those causes which operate in 
other languages to produce irregularity in accent or anomalies in the sounds of 
letters, would seem to prevail in a pre-eminent degree in regard to English 
proper names, Add to this that the same name is in many instances pro- 
nounced differently by different families, so that it becomes necessary not only 
to ascertain the pronunciation generally adopted by the best speakers, but also 
to attempt the far more difficult task of searching out the peculiar preferences, 
not to say caprices, of families, and even of individuals. 

The greatest pains have been taken by the author of the following Vocabu- 
laries to render them as complete and correct as possible. The candid and in- 
telligent critic will, of course, make due allowance for such deficiencies as are 
inherent in their character and necessarily limited extent. Those who may feel 
a particular interest in such subjects are referred to the Introduction of Lip- 
pincott’s Gazetteer of the World, in which the principles in regard to the pro- 
nunciation of foreign’ names are much more fully developed and explained ; 
or to the Gazetteer of the World, recently published by Messrs. A. Fullarton & 
Co., of Edinburgh, in the Appendix to which the most essential part of the 
Introduction above alluded to has been embodied, with a frank and honorable 
acknowledgment of the source from which it was taken. 

The author can not conclude without acknowledging the valuable assistance 
which he has received from Mr. William A. Wheeler, who has. for a number 
of years studied the subject of orthoépy, in its various branches, with great 
diligence and success, 9 
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ELEMENTS OF PRONUNCIATION . ’ 


OF THE PRINCIPAL MODERN LANGUAGES OF CONTINENTAL EUROPE, . 


VOWELS. 


’ 1. In the languages of Continental Europe, a never has a sound like that in 
the English words fate or name, but is usually like the a in far or father, often 
approximating that in fat. In Hungarian it is sometimes like o in not. 

2. E generally has a sound similar to a in fate, or else to ein met. In French 
jt is often silent. In Swedish, e, when long, has a sound resembling that of 
short 7, but more prolonged. Thus, Carlén might be pronounced kar-ltin/, 
When short, it is like e in meé. 

3. ZF usually sounds as in marine; that is, like long e in English. It is 
sometimes like our short7, asin pin. It is important to observe that 7 final in 
French, Italian, and Spanish, has the full, clear sound of ee in see; it should 
therefore not be allowed to fall into %, as it is apt to do in English or Angli- 
cized words. 

4. O has for the most part nearly the same sound as in English. Sometimes 
it is long, as in no, but often it has a sound intermediate between that of our 
o in no and that in nof. (See Observation VI. on p. 1635.) In Russian, 0, when 
not accented, is very short, almost like a in father, or intermediate between 
this and that in fat. In Swedish and Norwegian, at the end of a syllable, it is 
sounded like our oo. 

5. U in most languages is pronounced like the English 00, In French (and 
in Dutch when it ends a syllable) it may be said to combine the sounds of our 
oo and long e. If the speaker, after placing his lips in the position for pro- 
nouncing 00, endeavors, without moving his lips, to utter the sound of eg, that of 
the French w will be produced. 

6. Y is usually like @, that is, like our e. In Danish, Norwegian, and Swe- 
dish it sounds like the French w or German, In Polish it resembles our short 
3, a8 in pin. In Dutch it is like our Jong z. It may be observed that, accord- 
ing to the modern Dutch orthography, ¢j is substituted for y. Thus, the old 
spelling Overyssel is replaced by Overijssel, Bilderdyk by Bilderdijk, &c. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

7. Aa in Danish usually sounds nearly like our @in fall, sometimes approach- 
ing o long. A (G) in Swedish sounds like long o in English, 

8. Ae, or d, is usually pronounced like a in jute, or ein met. In Dutch and 
Flemish ae sounds like @ in fav. In the modern Dutch orthography ae is 
replaced by aa. Thus, the name formerly written Haerlem is now Haarlem, 
Maes is changed into Maas, &c. 

9. Ai and ay are usually proper diphthongs, being compounded of the sound 
of a as in far and i as in jig, thus nearly corresponding in sound to our long @. 
In French and Modern Greek they are pronounced nearly like ay in the English. 
word day; that is to say, like a in fate. 

10. Au has generally the sound of ow in now. 
the sound of long o. (See Remark III. p. 1635.) 

11. Hi and ey are generally proper diphthongs, uniting the sounds of a in 
fate and e in me, being similar to ay in day when this word is pronounced very 
full. In German they are like our long 7; in French, nearly like our e in met, 
or ain fate. 

12. Zu in French and Dutch has a sound nearly similar to wv in the English 
word fur, but somewhat more prolonged, This sound is intermediate between 
that of the English short w and that of the German 6. (See 14.) Some ortho- 
epists represent the sound of the French ew by the German 6; but this latter 
sound is perhaps eyen more difficult for the English pupil than that which it is 
intended to explain. It has, therefore, been deemed preferable, in the present 
work, to represent the French ew by an English sound, which, in the opinion 
of some accomplished French teachers, is nearer to it than the German, and 
which has the additional recommendation of being a sound with which the 
English learner is already familiar. In German ew and dw have the sound 
of ot in English. 

13. Ze at the end of a word is always pronounced in French like e in the 
English word me. In German it is frequently so pronounced, In the middle 
of a word, ie, both in Dutch and German, always sounds like our long e. 

14. Oe, or 6, occurs in several European languages. In Danish, however, 
instead of two dots being placed over the 0, a mark is drawn obliquely through 
it(~). The sound is unlike any thing we have in English, but is nearest to 
that of uw in fur, or ein her. If, while the lips are retained in the position 
proper for forming o long, the speaker tries to utter the sound of e in met (or 
ain fate), he will produce the sound of 6. x#@= This sound, as well as that of 
the French w, should, if possible, be learned from an oral instructor. In Dutch, 
oe sounds like our 00, 

15. Ot in French is usually sounded like wi: mot is pronounced md ; rot, 
rwié; &c. Ot in the termination of certain tenses of the French verbs, as well 
as in some adjectives, was formerly used instead of ai, and was pronounced 
like this diphthong, Now, however, ot in such words is almost universally 
replaced by ai. Thus, instead of parlois or parloit (the imperfect tense of 
parler, to speak), the French now write parlais and parlait, and instead of 
Francois, Frangoise (French), they write Frangais and Francaise. 

16. Ow in French and in Modern Greek sounds like our 00; in Dutch and 
Norwegian, like ow in the English word now, or like ou in house. In Portu- 
guese it is pronounced nearly like long o / 


In French au and eau haye 


17. Ue, or ii, has the sound of the French w. (See 5.) 
4a Respecting the double vowels, see Observation V, p. 1635. 


CONSONANTS. 


The consonants in the languages of Continental Europe are, for the most 
part, similar in sound td the same letters in English. The following excep- 
tions may be mentioned :— 


18. B at the-end of a word in German is pronounced likep, Between two 


vowels in Spanish its sound is somewhat similar to v, with which it is often 
interchanged; as, Cordoba, Cordova, &c. This sound of b is formed by bring- 
ing the lips loosely or feebly into contact, 

19. C before e and ¢ in Italian is pronounced like ch in the English word 
chill; in the same position in Spanish it sounds like the Spanish 2, or like our 
th in thin (except in the Catalan dialect, where it has the sound of s). In Ger- 
man, c before ¢, 7, and y is pronounced like the German , or like ¢s in English. 
In Polish it has the same sound, even at the end of a word; thus, Prypec is 
pronounced prip/ets. 

20. D at the end of a word in German and Dutch is pronounced like ¢ In 
Spanisli and Danish, between two vowels or at the end of a word, it has a 
sound similar to th in this, 


21. In all the European languages g is hard before a, 0, and w; in German, 


Danish, Norwegian, and Polish, it is hard in every situation, though it some- 
times has a guttural sound. Before e and i (or y), in French, Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Swedish, it is like the j of these languages. In the same position 
in Italian it sounds like our j, or soft g. In Dutch it is always pronounced like 
h strongly aspirated. Gw before e and 7, in French, Portuguese, and Spanish, 
sounds like g hard. 

22. Hin French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, is cither never pronounced 
at all, or else is sounded so slightly that an English ear can searcely perceive 
it. Inthe other languages of Europe it has the same sound as in English. 

23. Jin Italian, German, Polish, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, and Dutch, 
is pronounced like our y. In French and Portuguese it has the sound of zh, or 
s in the English word pleasure. In Spanish it is equivalent to #, being similar 
in sound to a strongly aspirated h. 

24. Often at the end of a syllable, in French and Portuguese, m and 2 are 
said to have a nasal sound; but, more correctly speaking, dropping their own 
proper character, they impart nasality to the preceding yowels, which are then 
sounded through the nose. For example, ban in French approximates in 
sound that indicated by bdng in English, Alem, or alen, in Portuguese is pro- 
nounced almost d-/éng’. In pronouncing the nasal yowels in these languages, 
care should be used not to press the back part of the tongue against the palate, 
as is done in producing the sound of the English ng. In French, o before 7 
nasal has nearly the sound of our o in note, but is somewhat shorter. Thatis 
to say, if the English word no be pronounced quickly, with the yowel rendered 
nasal, the sound produced will correspond almost exactly to that of the French 
non. Some distinguished phonologists, however, are of the opinion that the 
sound of the French o in such cases is nearer to that of our o in nor. It is 
undoubtedly a nice and difficult question ; but it is certain that for practical pur- 
poses, it is much safer to direct the pupil to pronounce the o with m nasal, like o 
in no or in only, rather than like o in nov, since in the latter case he is in 
danger of confounding the sounds of the French on and an —a very prevalent 
fault with English and American speakers. It should be remembered that a 
before m nasal in French is sounded very broad, nearly like our 0 in not. WN in 
Italian before g usually preserves its clear sound; hence Marengois pronounced 
almost méi-renn/go; in all or nearly all the other languages, 2 in such cases 
approximates the sound of the English 2 in link, ' 

25. WN in Spanish (like gn in French and Italian, and nh in Portuguese) has 
a sound combining that of n and y consonant. JZino and Minho are pronounced 
alike — meen/yo. 

26. Qu before e and é in Portuguese and Spanish, and before every yowel in 
French, has the sound of %. In most other languages it is essentially the same 
as in English. 

27. 2 in most European languages is trilled more strongly than in Mneglish, 
particularly at the end of a word or syllable. In pronouncing it, the tip of the 
tongue is made to approach very near to the roots of the upper teeth. 

28. S in many European tongues, when between two vowels, is very soft, 
having the sound of our 2, or one very near it. In German it is usually pro- 
nounced soft at the beginning of a word. In Hungarian it sounds like our sh, 
or the German sch. 

29. 7 in several European tongues has a sound somewhat more dental than 
in English. 
pronounced by putting the tip of the tongue against the upper teeth. 

30. W in German and some other languages is nearly similar to our v. It 
may be deseribed as a v uttered with the lips alone, without the aid of the teeth. 

31. Xin Spanish generally sounds like a strongly aspirated @. (See 23.) In 
Portuguese it is pronounced like our sh. 

32. Zin German and Swedish has the sound of ¢s ; in Italian, z usually sounds 
like dz, zz like ts. In Spanishit is pronounced like the English ¢h in thin, 
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This is especially observable in Spanish, in which language it is . 


~ PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


COMBINED CONSONANTS. 


33. Chin Spanish has the same sound as in the English word chill (except 
in the dialect of Catalonia, where it sounds like /:). In Italian, it is pronounced 
like &; in German, Polish, and some other languages, it has a guttural sound, 
somewhat similar to a strongly aspirated h. This sound must be learned from 
an oral instructor. In French (except in the case of some words derived from 
the Greek), and in Portuguese, ch has the sound of our sh. 

34. Cs in Hungarian sounds like ch in the English word church. 

35. Cz in Polish sounds like our ch; in Hungarian, like ts, 

36. Dy in Hungarian blends the sounds of d and consonant y, and hence 
approximates the sound of our j. The same combination occurs in some Eng- 
lish words, as in soldier, verdure, &c. (See 44.) 

_ 37. Gh in Italian is like gh in the English word ghost, or g in game. 

38. Gi in Italian, when followed by 7, has the same sound as 7h in Portu- 

guese, or 7/in Spanish. (See 41.) 


39. Gnin French and Italian (like 7 in Spanish) combines the sounds of 3 | 


and consonant y. (See 25.) 

40. Gy in Hungarian blends the sounds of d and y consonant. Magyar is 
pronounced méd/yér’. .(See 36.) 

41. Lh in Portuguese, and 7/ in Spanish, combine the sounds of 7 and y con- 
sonant. For example, velho is pronounced vel’yo ; villa, veel/yii ; tiano, lyi/no. 
Ty in Hungarian has also the sound of d/ in Spanish. Z/ in French, when 
preceded by 7, was formerly, in certain words, sounded like the Spanish 77; but 
according to the modern popular pronunciation, all sound of the 7 in such words 
is dropped. Aurillac, formerly d/rél/yiik’, is now generally sounded d/re/yiik’ ; 
Bouillon, formerly bool/yGn’, is now boo/yén’, &c. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that public speakers, and others who aim to be yery correct in their pro- 
nuneciation, still frequently retain the sound of the U. 

42. Nh in Portuguese is pronounced like the Spanish fi, 
Ny in Hungarian has the same sound, 

43. Sc in Italian, before e and 7, sounds like the English sh. 
nounced shee/o, Sciortino, shor-tee/no, &c. 

44. Sz in Hungarian is sounded like sharp s, or ss; but zs is like our zh. 
In Polish, sz sounds like our sh. 

45. Sch in German is pronounced like sh in English; in Italian, before e and iz, 
it sounds like s% in English, and in Dutch, before all the vowels, its sound is 
similar, but harsher and more guttural. 

46. Th in all the modern languages of Continental Europe except Greek (in 
which the character $ has the same sound as our ¢h), is pronounced like sim- 
ple ¢, or like th in the English word thyme. 

47. Ts in Hungarian is like cs in the same language; that is, like our ch in 
church. ; 

48. Ty in Hungarian blends the sounds of ¢ and consonant y ; it approaches 
in sound our ch. A similar combination of ¢ with the sound of consonant y 
takes place in the Euglish words creature, rightcous, virtue. 


(See 25 and 39.) 


Scio is pro- 


ACCENT. 


49. By accent is usually meant, in English, that particular impulse or stress 
of the voice which, in pronunciation, is placed upon certain syllables of a word; 
for example, on the last syllable in confer and retain, on the second in America, 
and on the first and last in evermore. Many words in English (like the one last 
cited) have two accents ; but one is always predominant, and is termed the prv- 
mary accent: the other is called the secondary accent. 

Something analogous to English accentuation is found in nearly all lan- 
guages. In the Teutonic tongues, especially, the accent is essentially the same 
as in English, a large number of the polysyllabic words haying both the pri- 
mary and secondary accent, as Son/ders-hau/sen, Zoll’/ve-rein’, It may be ob- 
served, however, that in none of the other languages, not even in the Teutonic, 
is the stress of voice thrown so exclusively on a single syllable as it mostly is 
in English; and, as a natural consequence, the unaccented syllables are almost 
invariably pronounced more distinctly than by us. This is an important point 
to be borne in mind by those who wish to speak foreign words or names cor- 
rectly. - 

It is very difficult, if not impossible, to give any general rules, that would be 
of much practical utility, for placing the accent on foreign words or names, 
Among what may be termed the principal European languages (viz., English, 
French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish), there is scarcely one general 
rule for accent to which there are not a multitude of exceptions. Those of 
most general application are perhaps the following: In Spanish and Portu- 
euese, words ending in a yowel usually have the accent on the penultima ; 
those ending in a consonant are generally accented on the last syllable: 
yet even to these there are numerous exceptions; e.g., Alcala, Alcantara, 
Cordova, Guipiscoa, Mérida; Almodévar, Andijar, Caceres, Cadiz, and many 
others. ’ 

50. In Spanish, the difference between accented and unaccented syllables, 
though sufficiently obvious to a native, is sometimes scarcely perceptible to a 
foreigner. 

51. In Hungarian, there is no accent, according to our use of this word ; but 
the syllables are distinguished from each other by quantity, being, like the 
Latin, divided into long and short. But as quantity in Latin and Greek is con- 
yerted into accent by the usage of English pronunciation, so, in giving Hunga- 


rian names in the following vocabularies, the accent is placed according to 
4 
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quantity whenever this could be satisfactorily ascertained ; e. g., Csongrdd, 
chon-grad/ ; Uj- Var, 00-e-viir’, 

52. The French language also has no accent, in the sense in which we employ 
the term. The marks called accents that are placed over the different vowels, 
serve only to indicate some particular sound of these letters, and not that 
peculiar impulse of the voice which characterizes an accented syllable in the 
English and most other European tongues. Thus, the accent over the e in 
parlé seryes to show that this vowel has its first French sound, and at the 
same time distinguishes it from parle, another form of the same verb, in which 
the eis mute. The circumflex imparts to the vowels over which it is placed a 
longer and deeper sound than ordinary ; e. ¢., in hate, tempéte, gite, and apdtre. 

It is commonly said that the French pronounce all the syllables of a word 
with an equal stress of voice, but that they seem to an English ear to accentu- 
ate the last, because in our language the universal tendency is to throw the 
accent toward the beginning of the word, Others maintain that in pronouncing 
words of a number of syllables, the voice of a native French speaker almost 
invariably rises and dwells on the last, and that this peculiar terminal into- 
nation is very analogous, and nearly equivalent, to our accent. Be this as 
it may, the fact that the English who have learned the pronunciation of 
names from hearing them spoken by the French themselves, almost invari- 
ably throw the accent on the final syllable, furnishes, it would seem, sufficient 
ground for establishing a general rule on this subject. Accordingly, the prin- 
cipal accent has been placed on the last syllable of 'rench names: at the same 
time it has been thought proper to mark the others with secondary accents, in 
order to prevent them from being pronounced too slightly or indistinctly, as is 
usually the case with unaccented syllables in English. The pronunciation of 
Orléans, for example, has been thus given —oR/]i/6N’. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


J. 7, in French and some other languages, often has a sound that is sorme- 
times said to be between our ce and short 7. It is, however, properly the pure 
sound of e as in me or ce as in see, pronounced short, This sound is repre- 
sented by ¢, 

II, It may be observed that @, as in the English word day, when uttered 
fully and distinctly, is a true diphthong, consisting of a sound nearly like that 
of e in there or met (but less open), prefixed to (or combined with) that of 
short %. In pronouncing foreign names, a (used to represent long ein German, 
Italian, &c.) should never have this diphthongal sound; in other words, the 
terminal element, resembling short 7, should be carefully excluded. 

IlJ. In marking the pronunciation of foreign names, except where a full 
accent falls upon the vowel, we have usually preferred to use a, e (or @), and 6, 
rather than 4, @, 6, as the speaker would be in danger of prolonging the sounds 
of the latter too much. In the pronunciation, however, of French names con- 
taining the improper diphthong aw, 0, marked long (6), is always made use of, 
because the sound in French is actually long in quantity. 

IV. # (not marked with an accent) in French is usually silent; and it is 
occasionally so in Danish and German. 

Vy. A double letter, in foreign words, is generally to be sounded more dis- 
tinctly and fully than a single letter of the same kind. This remark applies to 
nearly all the double vowels in foreign languages (except aa in Danish and 
Norwegian, already explained under the diphthongs, sce 7, p. 1634) ; ee and 00 in 
Dutch and German, 7i and wu in Danish and Norwegian, being simply equivalent 
to the single vowel prolonged. Ss, except in Hungarian (sce 28), has the sound 
of sharp s, as in our words so, house, &c. Ssis sometimes used at the beginning 
of a word or name by the Germans, in order to indicate more surely the sharp 
sound of s; more especially words from the Oriental languages are written 
in this manner: since a single s in German at the beginning of a word would 
be liable to be sounded like our z, (See 28.) 

VI. It will be observed that in the following vocabularies, o followed by a 
single consonant in the pronunciation of foreign names is usually without any 
diacritical mark (e. ¢., Heilbronn, hil-bron’, Pignerol, pén/ye-rol’). In such cases 
the English scholar will, of course, pronounce it like short 0, as in folly, this 
being perhaps the nearest English approximation to the true sound; yet, prop- 
erly speaking, the sound approaches that of o in nor, and is, in fact, interme- 
diate between o in not and o in note. This at least is true of the French, 
German, and Italian.* The reader should be particularly on his guard, in such 
cases, not to give the o a flat sound, 4s is too often done, so that not is pro- 
nounced almost as if it were written ndf. This, in speaking English, is a very 
bad fault, but is still more objectionable in pronouncing foreign words. 

VII. A system of notation intended to represent the sounds of many different 
languages, must, from the necessity of the case, be somewhat complex and diffi- 
cult, Hence, it is particularly important not to embarrass the reader with need- 
less signs or unnecessary distinctions. In*respelling for pronunciation, there- 
fore, marks on the yowels have generally been dispensed with, when the sounds 
of the letters could not easily be mistaken. Thus, for example, chaR/pee gives 
the pronunciation of the Italian name Ciarpi no less perfectly, and more sim- 
ply, than chir/pé ; for the same reason far-sis-tiin/, as the pronunciation of Far- 
sistan, is preferable to fir-sis-tin’. It may be observed in regard to the example 
last cited, that the diacritical sign on the second a is necessary ; otherwise the 
final syllable might be pronounced stdin: it has accordingly been retained. For 


* In Italian this sound of 0 often differs very slightly from that indicated by 6 (0 inter- 
mediate); thus, Giotto might be pronounced jot’to or jot’to. 
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similar reasons, in giving the pronunciation of French names, the vowel ending 
a syllable is usually unmarked, except where the diacritical sign is absolutely 
required to distinguish the sound; as, Chantilly, shON/te/ye’ ; Chamouni, shii/- 
moo/ne’. <A single e in these names is preferred to ee, because the latter would 
be apt to be prolonged too much. In all cases, however, where it was thought 
that the omission of the diacritical sign might give rise to doubt or error, such 
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sign has been added, inasmuch as practical utility has been deemed to be far 
more important than the mere show of consistency. For example, es, even 
when occurring under a full (or primary) accent, has been marked short (as in 
Valdes, val-dés’), because, in accordance with the usual Latin pronunciation, es 
is so apt to be sounded long; thus, we very generally hear Cervantes pronounced 
ser-vyan/téz, although this is not a Latin name, 





EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS 


EMPLOYED IN THE VOCABULARIES OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Ar. Arabic. Hung. Hungarian. Sp. Spanish. 
Dan. Danish. Norw. Norwegian. Sw. Swedish. 
Flem, Flemish, Port. Portuguese. Syn. Synonym, or synony- 
Fr. French. pron. pronunciation. mous with. 
Ger. German, Russ. Russian, Turk, Turkish. 
a, e,i, Q, marked with this sign [,] underneath, have an obscure sound similar 


i that of short w, but are usually considerably shorter, and, indeed, some- 
times are almost mute: thus, Grat/tan might be pronounced grat/ttin or 
erit/t’n — but the latter is much preferable ; Hél/ler, hél/ltr or hél/V’r, &c. 

a, é, 6 are similar in sound to 4, €, 6, but are not to be pronounced so long. 

His employed to denote the long sound of i. 

6 has a sound similar to e in her (see 14*); it may be Anglicized by e. 

ii is like the French w (see 5*), which it is employed in pronunciation to repre- 
sent ; it may be Anglicized by the English wz. 

u, small capital, is intended to represent the sound of the French ew (see 12*) ; 
it should be pronounced nearly like w in the English word fur. 

B, small capital, is used to denote the sound of 6b in Spanish, often nearly 
approximating that of v. (See 18,*) 

D, small capital, is intended to represent a sound similar to fh in this. 
(See 20.*) 

G and K, small capitals, indicate the sound of the German ch, or one similar 
to it. (See 33.*) 

H, small capital, has a sound somewhat similar to the preceding, but more 
resembling a strongly aspirated h. 

I (Z liquid) is to be pronounced like Ut in million; it blends the sounds of 7 
and y consonant, (See 41.*) 


M and N, small capitals, are used to represent the nasal sound in Frenert, 
being similar in sound to ng. (See 24.*) 

i is pronounced like nt in minion; it blends the sounds of n and y consonant. 
(See 25 and 42.*) . 

R, small capital, has nearly the sound. of rr in terror, but stronger. (See 27.*) 

8 is used to indicate that the sound of the s is very soft, nearly resembling 
our z. In the middle of a word it should be PROROBRERS like a soft z. 

W has a sound similar to ourv. (See 30.*) The * over the w is intended to 
point out its alliance to our v. 

y and ey at the end of an unaccented syllable sound like ¢ in pin.* 

au and aw have the sound of a in fall. 

éé indicates the clear sound of short 7 before 7, as in the English words spirit, 
miracle, &¢c. 

ow is to be pronounced like ow in cow, and ou like owin house. In respellimg for 
pronunciation, ow has been replaced by ow, wherever the former combina- 
tion would be liable to be pronounced like long 0, as in grow, tow, &e. 

ss is sometimes used to mark the sharp sound of s where a single s would be 
liable to be pronounced like z; e. g., Mons, mONss, not MONs, 

s sounds like z. 

th is to be pronounced like ¢h in this. 


4a The primary or principal accent in any name is marked thus (’); the 
secondary or subordinate accent thus (/); as Pas/sa-ma-quod/dy. 


£a~ The sounds of the marked letters are explained in the Vocabulary at the 
bottom of each page. 





OBSERVATIONS 


NECESSARY TO BE BORNE IN MIND BY THOSE WHO MAKE USE OF 


1. Every letter or combination of letters occurring in the pronunciation of 
a word or name, is to be pronounced with its proper English sound; e. g., ch is 
to be sounded as in chill, g as in get, &e. From not attending to this simple 
and obvious rule, many persons fail to pronounce names correctly, even while 
they have the pronunciation clearly and accurately marked before their eyes. 
Thus, che-wii/wa is given as the pronunciation of Chihuahwa: many, how- 
ever, with this pronunciation before them, have called it she-wi/wi, not con- 
sidering that if such had been the true sound, it would have been so respelt. 
Chapala is, in like manner, most improperly pronounced shi-pi/1i, All per- 
sons desirous of speaking correctly should be careful to guard against this 
most vicious pronunciation. 


2. In the pronunciation of foreign names, particular care should be taken 
not to allow 4 to fall into the third or broad sound of this vowel — an error to 
which American and English speakers are very prone; it would be far better, 
generally speaking, to pronounce it like a in Jat. It has already been ob- 
served, however, that @ before n nasal in French is broad, almost like o in not. 
Accordingly, in the two following Vocabularies, an nasal is represented 
by ON. 

3. In pronouncing French words containing on nasal, the speaker should be 
careful not to give o its short sound, since this is not only incorrect, but is 
liable to confound the word with others entirely different in spelling and sig- 
nification. By this faulty pronunciation, bon (good) is sounded like ban (ban or 
exile) ; bon should be pronounced bon — almost bong. VYoulon should either 
be entirely Anglicized (as too/liin), or else pronounced too/lé6n’ — almost too/- 
long’, For the same reasons, ew, in names not Anglicized, should have its dis- 





THE TWO FOLLOWING VOCABULARIES. 


tinct sound, like our w in fur, and not be confounded with the French ow or w. 
There is no sufficient reason why the French names Dreux (druh) and Droux 
(droo), Lewre (luR) and Lure (lin), should not be distinguished from each 
other in pronunciation, as well as our words grum and groom, cur and cure. 


4. In the pronunciation of foreign names, the speaker should be careful to 
pronounce all vowels, whether in an accented or unaccented syllable, distinctly, 
if they are not expressly marked as obscure. 


5. When h (not small capital) occurs at the end of a syllable in the pronun- 
ciation of a name, it is not generally to be sounded. It is often used, for exam- 
ple, after U (representing the sound of the French ew), that the learner may not 
give this vowel the sound of w in cube or rule, as otherwise he would be apt 
to do. 

It may be remarked, however, that, in a very few instances, h, at the end of 
Persian or Arabic names, is distinctly pronounced in those languages, and has 
therefore been repeated in the pronunciation ; e. g., Nadir shah, na/dir shah. 


6. Itis to be observed that the number of syllables in the names of the two 
following Vocabularies is to be determined by the number of accents or hy- 
phens, or of both together; thus dnyés/ter, the Russian pronunciation of 
Dniester, must be pronounced, not dnits/ter, but dnyés/ter, the ny being 
employed to indicate the sound of the Spanish 7, that is, the sound of ni in 
minion. 


7. The abbreviation Syn. (Synonym, or synonymous with) indicates that 
the name to which it is affixed is either simply another spelling of the name 
referred to, or that it designates the same person or place. 


* These figures refer to the elements of pronunciation given aboye- 


A. 
Aa (8 


ae 
Aachen (4/Ken). Syn, Aix- 
la-Chapelle ; 
Aalborg FsV/borG) 
Aar (ar), or Aren (@/ren) 
Aargau (iR/gow) (Fr. Ar- 
govie, aR/go/ve’) 
Aath (it). Syn, Ath. 
Abaco (i/bit-ko) 
Abakan (i-bii-kiin/) 
Abakansk (i-bit-kiinsk/) 
Abanear (i-biin-ki/) 
Abano (ii-bit/no) 
Abany (ii-biii/) 
Abascia, or Abassia (a- 
bish/o-a) 
abe Uj Var (6b/dh/ 


ar) 

Abnodia (Italy and Brazil) 
(ib-bii-dee/it) 

Abbasabad (itb/bis- -H-bid’) 

Abba Santa (fib/bi& sin/tit) 

Abbenbroek (iib/ben- 
brook’) 

Abbeville (Fr.) (#tb/vél’) 

Xb/be-ville (8. C.) 

Abbiategrasso ab. -be-t/ta- 
griis’so), or Biagrasso 
(be/a-griis’so) 

Abbitibe, or Abbitibie (ab- 
be-tib/bee) 

Abbondanza(ib-bon-diin/- 
zd), or Abondance (ii/- 
bON/d5Nss’) 

Abcoude (ib-kow/deh) 

Abenberg (4/ben- -b&RG’) 

Abenheim (4/ben-him/) 

Ab/er-broth’/gck, or Ar/- 
broath 

Xb/er-deen’ a a 

Abergavenny (4b/er-ga/n 

Ab/er-ist/with(th, as in thin) 

Abo (4/bo)(Sw.Abo,0/boo) 

Abomey (ab/o-ma’) 

Abookeer, Aboukir, or A- 
bukir (8-boo-keer’) 

* Abooshehr (i-boo-shér’), 
See Bushire. 

Abootizh, Aboutige, 
Aboutij (%-boo-tizh/ Js ; 
written also Abutisch 
and Abootish. 

Abrantes (ii-britn/tés) 

Abrolhos (i-brol/yds) 

Abruzzo Citra (4-broot/so 
chee/tra) 

Abruzzo Ultra (i-broot/so 
ool’tra) 

Ab-se/cgm 

Abukir. See Abookeer. 

Ab/ys-sin/i-a 

Acapulco (#-ki-pool/ko) 

Accettura (4t-chét-too/rit) 

Acciano (tt-chit/no) 

Ac/eo-mac’ 

Acerenza (i-chii-ren/zit) 

Acerno (4-chéR/no) 

Acerra (i#-chéRr/rit) 

Ach-een’, or Atch-een/ 

Achelous (ak/e-lo’us), 
Syn. Aspropotamo, 

Aceh/ill 


00/e 
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Acqs, See Dax. 
Acqua Negra (i/kwit na/- 


gra 
Rr aweendents (8/kwii- 
pén-den/ta) 
Acquaviva (i/kwit-vee/vit) 
Acqui, or Aqui (4/kwee) 
Acquia (a-kwi/a) 
Ac/ra, or Ac/cra 
Acre (ker, or a/ker) 
Actopan (#k-to-piin/) 
Aculco (4-kool/ko) 
A-dair’ 
Adalia (4-di#/le-it), or Sata- 
lia (sii-tii/le-ii) 
Adamuz (i-dii-mooth’) 
Adana (ii/dii-ni) 
Adel (-del/) 
Aden (a/den; Arab. pron. 
#/den) 
Adenau (ii/den-ow/) 
Adersbach (ii/ders-bik/) 
Adige (i#/de-je) (Jt. pron. 
ti/de-ja; Ger, Etsch,etch) 
Adirbeitzan, See Azer- 
baijan. 
Ad/tron’dack 
Adlerberg (i/dler-bérG/), 
or Arlberg (arl/béRG) 
Adony (#-don/) 
Adorf (#/dorf) 
Adour (4/door’) 
Adowah (ii/do-wi#),o7Ado- 
va (4/do-vit) 
Adramiti (ii/drii-mee’tee) 
Adria (4/dre-it) 
Adrianople (ad/ri-an-o’pl) 
Ad/ri-at/ie 
Aigades (eg/a-dez) 
Aernen (éR/nen) 
Aerzen (éRt/sen) 
/Etolia (e-to/li-a) 
igean (Sea) (e-jee/an) 
roe (a/r5, or a/ri/) 
tna. See Etna. 
Affogados (if-fo-gii/dés) 
Afghanistan (tif-giin/is- 
tiin’) 
Afioom, Afioum, o7 Afium 
(#-fe-oom/) 
Afragola (i-frii-go/l#) 
r Af/ri-ca 
Agades (tig’a-dts’) 
Agde (4gd) 
Agen (ii/zhin’) 
ha This is an excep- 
tion to a general rule: 
the regular pronuncia- 
tion would be ii/zho6n’, 
Ag/ger-huyus 
Re rasa, or aWH!- 
rim) 
Ag/in-court (or #/zhan/- 
ko OR’) 
Aglie (il/y4), 
(al/yit) 
Agnadello (in-yti-del/lo) 
Agnano (in-yi#i/no) 
Agno (iin/yo) 
Agnone (iin-yo/na) 
Agoa Fria (4/gwit free/%) 
a Quente (4/gwit kén/- 
tii 


or <Aglia 


Ane Doces (#/gwiis do/- 


Achmim, or Akhmym (iK- ee (4- aera or 


meem/ ) 
Achmouneyn, 

mooneyn. 
Acoma (i-ko/mit) 
Aconcagua(ii-kon-kii/gwit) 


~ 


a,@, 95; U, F, long; a, 6, 6, 
4, 


1 
é, 


Gogna (gon/yi) 


See Osh- Agosta Ca sow ta 


Agra (ii/gri) 
Agram (i/gram, 07” og’- 
rom/) 





Aguachapa(#t/ewit-chit/pit) 

Aguadilla (i#-gwi-Deel/yit) 

ao Dulce (i/gwit dool/- 
sa 

Agua Fria (f/gwii free/i#) 

As Nueva (4/gwi nwa/- 
va 

as Calientes (i/gwiis 

kii-le-én/tés) 

Agueda (i-ga/pDi) 

Aguilar (4-ge-lar’) 

Aguilas (i/ge-liis) 

Aguimes (ii-gwee/més) 

Agulhas (4-gool/yiis) 

Ahaus (i/howss) 

Ahlen (&/len) 

Ahlfeld, or Alfeld (al/fElt) 

‘Ah/med- -nug/gur 

Ah/wits’, or Ah’ wiiz/ 

Aicha, or oN (I/Kit) 

Aichach (i/Kik) 

Aichstadt. See Hichstiidt, 

Aigen (i/gen) 

Aigue blanche(ég/bldnsh/) 

Aigues-Mortes (ég/mort/) 

Aigues-Vives (&g/veev’) 

Aiguillon (&g/e/yon’) 

Ain (4N) 

Aintab (in-titb/) 

Aisne (an or én) 

Aix (aks) 

Aix-la-Chapelle 
shii/pel’) (Ger. 
a/Ken) 

Ajaccio (#-yit/cho), or A- 
jazzo (i-yiit/so) 

Aiea (a-zhiin/) 


(aks-lit- 
Aachen, 


Ajasaluck, See Ayasoo- 
look, 

Ajello (4-yél/lo) 

Ak/a-ba 


Ak/ber-a-bid/ 

Akerman (ii’ker-miin/) 

Akhissar (iik/his-sar’) 

Akhmym, or Achmim (iik- 
meem/); written some- 
times Exkhmym. 

Akshehr, Akchehr, o7 Ak- 
scheher (i#k-shth’r’, or 
tik-shé/her) 

AV/a-ba’ma, or Al/a-bii/ma 

Alachua (al- -atch/u- “2) 

Alagoas (it-lii-go/tis) 

Alagon (i#-li-gon/) 

Alais (#/1a’) 

Alajuela (a-li-awa/li, o7 
i-li-hooa/1i) 

Alameda (-li#-ma/Da) 

Alamo (i/lii-mo) 

Alamos (#/li-mo6s) 

Aland (#/land) (Sw. 
o/lind) 

A-lap/a-ha’ 

AVa-qua 

Alashehr,ov Alaschehr (i/- 
li-shéh’r’, or i#-lii-sha/- 
her) 

Alava (4/li-vit) 

Alba (41/bit) 

Albacete (il-bii-tha/ta) 

AVba Ju/li-a. Syn. Karls- 
burg. 

AlLba/ni-a (Turk. Arna- 
ootleek, or Arnaoutlik, 
ar/nii-oot/leek) 

Albano (iil-bii/no) 

Albans, St.(sent awl/btinz) 

‘Albany (awl/ba-n¥) 

Albegna (il-ban/yi) 

Al’/be-marle (Eng.) 

Al/be-marle’ (U. 8.) 


Aland, 


Albocacer (itl-bo-ki/ther) 

Alboran (41-bo-riin/) 

Albufera (il-boo-fa/rit) 

Albuiiol (4l-boon-ydl/) 

Albuquerque (iil-boo-kéR/- 
ka, or al/boo-ktrk) 

Albiano (tl-be-#/no) 

Albino (il-bee/no) 

Albinen (il-bee/nen) 

Al/bi-on 

Al/by, or Albi (#7. pron. 
al/be’) 

Alcala (i#]-ki-1i/) 

Alcala de Henares (iil-kit- 
li’ da @-nii/rés) 

Alcamo (4l/kti-mo) 

Alcaniz (tl-kiin-yeeth/) 

Alcantara (4l-kin/tii-rii) 

Alcantarilla (%l-kiin-tii- 


reel/yit) 
Alcira (il-thee/rit) 
Alckmaer. See Alkmaar, 


Alcoba (il-ko/bi) 
Aleoentre (il-ko-én/tra) 
Alcoy (il-ko/e) 


AldeaV elha(il-da/t vél/yit) Alnwick, 


Al/der-ney 

Alemquer, o7 Alenquer (i- 
1én-k@R/) 

Alem Tejo, ov Alen-Tejo 
(ii-len-ta/zho) 

Alengon (a-len/son) (fr. 
pron, W15N/sdn/) 

A-lep/po, or Haleb (hii’- 
1éb/) 

Aleria (ii-li-ree/it) 

Alessandria (iil-és-sitn/- 
dre-i) 

Alessano (i-lés-sii/no) 

Aleutian (a-lu/shi-an), or 
Aleutan (a- -lu/tan) 

Al/ex-an-dret/ta.” Syh. 
Scanderoon. 

AVex-an/dri-a 

Alfacar (il-fii-kar/) 

Alfaques (Hl-fii/kés) 

Alfaro (il-fii/ro) 

Alfidena (il-fe-dii/nit) 

Alfort (iil/for’) 

Alforja (4l-for/hit) 

Algarinejo (al-git-re-na/- 
Ho) 

Algarrobo (il-garR-RO/Bo) 

Algarve (iil-gaR/va), or Al- 

gar/bi-a 

AL &e/ri- “2 

Algeziras (al-je-zee/ras), 
or Algeciras (Sp. pron. 
of both, il-wa-thee/riis) 

Al-giérs/ 

Al-go/a (usually pron. by 
the English al/go-a) 

Alhama (i-li/mii, or il- 
hii/mit) 

Alhucemas(tl-oo-tha/miis) 

Aliabad (ti/lee-a-bid’) 

Al-i-eint’, or Alicante (i- 
le-ktin/ta) 

Alicata (i-le-kti/tit) 

Alicudi (#-le-koo/dee) 

Alife (#-lee/fa) 

Alimena (i-le-ma/nit) 

Alingsaes (i#/ling-sas/) 

Aljubarrota (4l-zhoo-bar- 
RO‘tit) 

Alken (iil/ken) 

Alkmaar, or Alkmaer (alk- 
maR/) 

Allahabad (41/lah-ha-bid/) 

Allan (Scot.) (al/len) 

Allan (Fr.) (41/16N’), 


Allanche (41/16Nsh/) 

Allariz (il-yi-reeth/) 

Allarmont (#l/laR/m6N’) 

Alle (il/leh) 

Al’/le-gha/ny 

Allier (l/le-a’) 

Al/lo-a 

Almachar (#1-mit-char’) 

Almada (il-mii/dit) 

Almaden (l-mii-Dén/) 

Almagro (al-mii/gro) 

Almaguer (il-mi-gér/) 

Almansor (iil-miin-sdR/) 

Almazan (il-mii-thiin’) 

Almeida (il-ma/e-dit) 

Almeria (il-mii-ree/it) 

Almirante. See Amirante. 

Almodovar (4l-mo-Do/var) 

Almogia (%l-mo-Hee/ii) 

‘Almoharin (2 til-mo-ii-reen/) 

Almonacid (#l-mo-nit- 
theeD/) 

Al-mo/riih 

Almunecar (&l-moon-ya- 

kar’) 

or <Alnewick 
(an/nik) 

Aloota, Alouta, o” Aluta 
(#-loo/tit) 

Al-pe/na 

Alps 

Alsace (il/siiss’) 

Altai (41-ti/) 

Altamaha (awl/ta-ma- 
haw’) 

Altamira (il-tii-mee/rit) 

Altamura (iil-tii-moo/rit) 

Altena (al/ta-nii) 

Alten-burg (Ger. pron. 
iil/ten-booRG/) 

Alten 

ice (41/to-nit) 

Altorf (iil/torf), ov Altdorf 

Altzey, or Alzey (ilt/si) 

Aluta. See Aloota. 

Alvarado (il-vii-rii/Do) 

Amager (i/mii-ger) 

Amalfi (ii-miil/fee) 

Amarante (ii-mii-riin/ta) 

Amatriche (ii-mii-tree/cha) 

Am/a-zon (Sp. Maranon, 
mii-riin-yon/ ; called also 
Orellana, o- rél-yii/nii) 

Am/a- zo'nt- -2 

Amazuma (ii-mii-z00/mii) 

Ambazac (ON/bii/ziik’) 

Am/berg (Ger. pron, tim/- 
bERG) 

Ambert (5N/bER’) 

Ambij (iim-bi’) 

Ambil (tim-beel’) 

Amblau, or Amblauw (iim- 
blou’) 

Amboise(SNb/ 
ONb/ wiz’) 

Ambow, or Ambau (am- 
bou’) 

Am-boy/’ 

Am-boy/na 

Am/briz 

Amednagur. 
nuggur. 

Ameland (ii/me-lint) 
A-mér/i-ca 

Amersfort, 07” Amersfoort 
(4i/mers- fort) 

Am/er-shim 

Amhara (iim-hii/ra) 

Amherst (am/erst) 

Amherstburg (am/erst- 
burg) 


wiiz! almost 


See Ahmed- 


Amiens (am/I-enz) (Fr. 
pron, ii/me/dn’) 

Amite (a-meet/) 

Amlweh (am/look) 

Am/mg-noo/suck 

Amoo, or Amou (i-moo/), 
Syn. Oxus. 

Amoor,orAmour (i-moor’) 

‘Amorbach (ii/mor-biik/) 

Amorgo Poulo (ii-mor/go 
poo/lo) 

Am/gs-ktag’ 

Amou (i/moo/) 

Ampezzo (iim-ptt/so) 

Amposta (tim-pos/tit) 

Ampudia (tim-poo/De-ti) 

Ampuis (5N/pwee’) 

Ampurdan (iim-poor-diin/) 

Amritsir (im-rit/sir), o7 
Umrit/sir 

Am/ster-dam/( Dutch pron. 
tim/ster-diim’) 

Amu, See Amoo, 

Amur. See Amoor. 

Anacapri (ii-nii-kii/pree) 

Anaclache (ii-nii-kli/cha) 

An-a-deer’, Anadyr, or An- 
adir 

Anahuae (i-nti-wiik’) 

A-niim’, or An/niim’ 

An/a- pil, or K- -nii/pit 

An/a-to/li-a. Syn. Natolia. 

An/a-tol/i-co 

Anavelhana (ii-nii-vel-yii/- 


nii) 

An-co/nit 

Andalusia (an/da-lu’shi -a) 
(Sp. pron. iin-dii-loo- 
thee/it) 


An/da-man’ 

Andelys, Les (liz 5nd/le’) 

Anderab (iin/der-tib’) 

Anderlecht (iin/der-léKt’) 

Andernach (iin/der-niKk’) 

Andes (an/dé@z) 

Andorra (in-dor/Rit) 

An/do-ver 

Andreasberg (tin-dra/iis- 
béRG) 

Andretta (#n-dret/tii) 

Andrichau (iin’dre-Kow’) 

Andria (iin/dre-a) 

Andro (an/dro), or An/dros 

An/dros-cog/gin 

Anduze (5N/diiz’) 

Andujar, or Anduhar (iin- 
doo/Har) 

An/e-ga/da 

An/ge-li/na 

‘Angerlo (aing’Her-lo/) 

Angermannland (iing/er- 
miin-liind/) (Sw.Angerm- 
land, ong/erm-land) 

Angers (an/jerz); jformer- 
ly written Angiers (Ir. 
pron. ON/zhi’). 

Anglesey, or Anglesea 
(ang/gl-se) 

An-go/la 

An-go/ra, 0mAn-goo/ra 
(Turk. En-goor’) 

Angostura (tin-gos-too/rit) 

‘Angouléme (ON/goo/lam’) 

‘Angoumois (ON/goo/m wii’) 

Angra Pequena (ing/grit 
pa-ka/nit) 

Angrogna (iin-gron/yil) 

‘Anguilla (ang- -gil/la) (Sp. 
Anguila, tin-gee/li) 

An/gus 

‘Anhalt (din/hiilt) 
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Anholt (4n/holt) 

Aniane (ii/ne-tn’) 

Aniba (4-ne-bii’) 

Aniche (i/nésh’) 

An/jou (fr. pron, 
zhoo’) 

Anjouan. See Anzouan, 

Anklam (iing/klim) 

An-ko/ber 

An/na-berg (Ger. pron. 
tin/ni-btrG’) 

Annagh (an-nii’) 

An/nan-dale’ 

An-nap/o-lis 

Anne A-run/del 

Annecy (iin/se’) 

Annobon (iin/no-bon’) 

An/no-nay’ 

Annone (iin-no/na) 

Annot (n/no’) 

Annweiler (tin/wWi/ler) 

Anrath (in/rat) 

Anse d’Arlet (Ns dar/]a’) 

Anspach (fns/pik) 

Antalo (4n-ti/lo) 

Antequera (in-ta-ka/rii) 

Antibes (6N/teeb’) 

An/ti-eos’ti 

An-tié/tam 

Antignano (iin-tén-ya/no) 

Antigny (6N/tén/yee’) 

Antigua (an-te/ga) 

Antilles (%n-teel’, 07 ON/- 
teel’) 

An/ti-oeh (Turk. Antakia, 
tin-tii/kee/i) 

Antioquia (iin-te-o-kee/ii) 

Antisana (iin-te-sii/nit) 

Antraigues (5Nn’trég’) 

Antrain (ON/trin’) 

Antuco (#n-too/ko) 

Ant/werp (Dutch Antwer- 
pen, unt/Wérp-en; Fr. 
Anvers, ON/véR’) 

Anzasca, Val d’ (vil diin- 
ziis/kit) 

Anzi (tin/zee) 

Anzin (6N/zaN’) 

Anzooan, o7 Anzuan (an- 
zoo-an/) ; written also 
Anjouan. 

Aoiz (i-o-eeth’, almost i- 
weeth’) 

Aosta (i-os/tii) 

Aouste (#/oost’) 

Apache (i-pii/cha) 

Apalachicola. See Appa- 
lachicola, 

Apeldoorn (i/pel-dorn/) 

Ap/en-nines 

Apenrade (ii/pen-rii/deh) 

Apice (i/pe-cha) 

~ Apolima (4-po-lee/mit) 

Ap/pa-lach’ee 

Ap/pa-la’chi-an 

Ap/pa-lach/i-¢€o’la 

Appenzell (%p-pent-sel’) 

Ap/po-mat’/tox 

Apricena (ii-pre-cha/nit) 

Aprigliano (4-prél-yi/no) 

Apt (iipt) 

Apure (i-poo/ra) 

Aqui (i/kwee) Syn. Acqui 

Aquila (a/kwe-li) 

Aquileja (#-kwe-la/ya) 

Aquin (#/kaiN’) 

Aquino (ii-kwe/no) 

Arabia (a-ra/be-a) 

Aracan. See Arracan, 

Arad (6r/6d/) 

Ar/a-gon (Sp. pron, ti-vi- 
gon’) 

Araguay (t-rii-gwi’) 

Ar/al 

Aramon (i/ri/m6Nn’) 

Aranda de Duero (ii-rtin/- 
dai di dwa/ro) 

Aranjueth (i-riin-1weth/) 

Aranyos (6h-rén-yosh/) 

Arapiles (#-rii-pee/lés) 

Araripe, Serra de (sér/rit 
da ti-rii-ree/pa) 

Ay/a-rat 

Ar/as, or A-rax/és 

Aratica (i-ri-tee/ki) 

Arau. See Aarau. 

rauco (ii-rou’ko) 

Araure (‘i-rou/ra) 

Arbe (ar/ba) 

Arbil(ar-beel’),or Ar-be/la 

Ar/broath. Syn. Aberbro- 
thock. 

Ar-¢%/di-a (Mod.Gr. pron, 
ar-kti-dee/i) 

Arch-an/sel (Russ. pron. 
ark-iing/gt1) 

Arcola (ar-ko/lit) 

Arcole (ar-ko/la) 


ON/- 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


arcos de la Frontera (aR/- 
kos da 14 fron-ta/rit) 

Ar-cot/ 

Ardebil (ar/deh-beel) 

Ardéche (ar/désh’) 

Ardelan (ar-deh-lin/) 

Ay/den, or Ardennes (aR/- 
den’) 

Ardoch (ar/dok) 

Arecife (4-ra-see/fa) 

Arena (i-ra/nit) 

Arensberg (ii/rens-béRG/). 
Syn, Arnsberg. 

Arequipa (ii-ra-kee/pi) 

Arezzo (i-ret/so) 

Argentan (aR/zh6n/toN’) 

Argenteuil (ar/zh6n/tul’) 

Ay/gen-tine Re-pub/lic(Sp. 
Republica Argentina, 
rii-poob/le-kii | aR-Hén- 
tee/na). Syn. La Plata. 

Argentiére (aR/zh6N’te- 
ér’) 

Argostoli (ar-gos/to-lee) 

Argyle, or Argyll (ar-gil’) 

Argyro Castro (aR/ge-ro 
kiis/tro) 

Ariano (i-re-i/no) 

Arica (i re/ki) 

Ariége (i/re-aizh’) 

Arinhos (ii-reen/y6s) 

Arinos (i-ree/nos) 

Arispe (ii-rees/pa) 

Arjona (aR-Ho/nit) 

Arjonilla (4R-Ho-neel/y#t) 

Ar-kan/sas (formerly pro- 
nounced, and sometimes 
written, Ar/kan-saw ) 

Ar-kee/ko ; written also 
Arkiko. 

Ark/low 

Arlanzon (ir-liin-thon/) 

Arlberg (Ger. pron. arl/- 
btra). Syn. Adlerberg. 

Arles (arlz) (fr. pron. 
aRl) 

Armagh (ar-mit/) 

Armagnac (#R/miin/yiik’) 

Ar-me/ni-a 

Armentiéres (ar/m6N/te- 
éR’) 

Arnau (ar/now) 

Arn/hem, or Arnheim 
(aRn/him) 

Arns/berg (Ger. pron. 
aRns/béRG) 

Arnstadt (arn/stiit) 

Aroe. See Arroe. 

A-roos/took 

Arpino (ar-pee/no) 

Arqua (aR-kwii/), om Ar- 
queto (aR-kwii/to) 

Arquennes (ar/kén’) 

Arques (ark) 

Ar/ra-can’, or Aracan 

Ay/ran 

Ar-rap/a-hoe. Syn. Arap- 
ahoe. 

Ar/ras (Fr. pron. tir/riis’) 

Arrecife. Syn. Arecife. 

Arriate (4r-Re-ii/ta) 

Arrifana (aR-Re-Yi/nit) 

Arroe; more correctly, 
Arde. 

Arronches (#R-ron/shés) 

Arsiero (aR-se-f/ro) 

Artajona(4R-ti-Ho/ni) 

Artana (aR-ti/nit) 

Artenara (aR-ti-ni/ri) . 

Arthez (ar/tia’) 

Artois (ar/twit’) 

Ay/un-del (Eng.) 

A-run/del (U. 8.) 

As/aph 

Aschaffenburg (a-shaf/fen- 
burg) (Ger. pron,a-shaf’- 
fen-booRG’/) 

Aschersleben (iish-ers-la/- 
ben) 

Asciano (i-shii/no) 

Ascoli (iis/ko-lee) 

Ascona (iis/ko/na) 

As-eut/ney 

A-shan/tee, or Ash/an-tee’; 


Sometimes written A- 
chanti. 

Ashmunein, See Oshmoo- 
neyn. 


Ash/ta-bu/lit 

Ash/ue-lot (ash/we-ldt) 

Asia (a/shi-a ; often im- 
properly pronounced a!- 
zhi-2) 

Asmanshausen (tis-miins- 
hou/zen) 

Asniéres (iis/ne-ér’) 

Aso (ii/s0), 07 Asone (ii- 
so/nil) 


Aspe (Sp.) (ds/pa) 

Aspe (Fr.) (disp) 

a seere (is/ptrG), o” As- 
er 


g 

Aspern (iis/pern) 

As/pro-pot/a-mo, or Ache- 
lous (ak-e-lo/us) 

As-sam/ 

Agsaye (as8-81’, 07 as-8a/) 

Assen (4s/sen) 

Assenheim (is/sen-him/) 

As-sin’ni-boin/ 

Assisi (as-see/See) 

Assouan, o7 Assuan. 
Asswan. 

As-sump/tion (Sp. Asun- 
cion, ti-soon-the-dn/) 

Asswan, Assouan, o7 As- 
suan (iis-swiin/) 

Asterabad (is/ter-a-bid’), 
or Astrabad(as/tra-bid’) 

Astfel (ist/félt) 

Asti (iis/tee) 

Astorga (is-tor/git) 

As-to/ri-a 

As-tra-ean’, or Astrakhan 
(Russ. pron. tis-trii-Kiin’) 

Astudillo (iis-too-Deel/yo) 

Astura (tis-too/ra) 

Asturias (iis-too/re-iis) 

Atacama, (4-ti-kii/mii) 

Atacames (ii-tii-ki/més) 

Atalaia (i-tii-li/i) 

Atauai (i-tou-1’), or Tauai 
(tou-i/) 

Atchafalaya (atch-af-a-li/a) 

Atch-een/’, or Acheen 

Ateca (ti-ta/kit) 

Aterno (i-téR/no) 

At-fe’; sometimes written 
Atfih. 4 

Ath, or Aoth (at) 

Ath/a-pes/cow, or Ath/a- 
bas’¢a 

Ath/eng (Mod. Gr. Athe- 
nai, ti-thee/na) 

Ath-lone/ _ 

Ath/gl, ov A/thel 

«thy (a-thi/) 

Atibaia (i-te-bi/a) 

Atienza (i-te-tn/thi) 

Atina (i-tee/ni) 

At-lan/ta 

At-lan/tic 

At/las 

Atlixco (iit-liks/ko, on %t- 
leeks/ko) 

Atooi. See Atuai. 

Atrani (i-tri/nee) 

Atrato (4-trii/to) 

Atri (ii/tree) 

Attala (it-ti/lit) 

Attigni (it/tén/ye’) 

At-tock’,orAttock Benares 
(at-tok/ bén-ii/rez) 

Atudi (4-too-1/), Syn. 
Atauai. 

Aube (db) 

Aubenas (Ob/nii’, o” Ob/- 
niis’) 

Aubeterre (0b/téR’) 

Aubigny (0/bén/ye’) _ 

Aubusson (0/biis/s0Nn’) 

Auch (dsh) 

Auchinlech (af/flek) 

Aude (dd) 

Audenarde (6/den-ard’), 
Syn. Oudenarde. 

Aue (ow/eh) 

Auerbach (ow/er-biix’) 

Auerstadt (ow/er-st&t/) 

Auge, Vallée d (viil/la’ 
dozh) 

Augs/burg (Ger. 
owGs/booRG) 

Augustine, St. (sent aw’- 
gus-teen/) 

Aula (ow/lit) 

Auletta (ow-let/tit) 

Aullagas (owl-yii/giis) 

Aulne (on) 

Ault (6) 

Aunis (0/nees’, or 0/nee’) 

Auray (0/ra’) 

Aurich (ow/rik) 

Aurignac (0/rén/yiik’) 

Aurillac (G/re/yak’, or O/- 
rél/yiik’) 

Aurungabad (6-rung/ga- 
biid’) 

Aus/ter-litz (-lits) (Ger. 
pron. ows’/ter-lits) 

Aus/tral-a/si-a (-&/shi-a) 

Aus-tra/li-a 

Aus/tri-a (Ger, Oestreich, 
Ost/rik) 

Au-tau/ga 

Autun (0/ttin’) 


See 


pron. 


Auvergne (6-vtrn’, 07 6/- 
veri’) 

Aux Cayes (6 ka) 

Auxerre (60/séR’) 

Auxon (0k/s0Nn’) 

Auxonne (dks/n’) 
Aussone (d8/s6n’) 

Auzance (0/z6Ns’) 

Auzon (6/z0N’) 

Ava (4/vit) 

Avallon (/vail/16n’) 

Avatchka. See Awatska. 

Aveiras de Cima (ii-va/e- 
riis da see/mit) 

Aveiro (i-va/e-ro) 

Avella (i-vel/lit) 

Avellino (i-vel-lee/no) 

Avenches (ii/véNsh’) 

Avenza (i-vén/zit) 

Averno (i#-véR/no) 

Aversa (4-véR/sit) 

Aves (ii/vés) 

Avesnes (ii/van’) 

Aveyron (ii/va/ron’) 

Avezzano (ii-vét-sii/no) 

Aviano (i-ve-ii/no) 

Avigliana (i-vél-yii/nit) 

Avigliano (ii-vél-yii/no) 

Avignon (#/vén/yoNn’) 

Avignonet (ii/vén/yo/na’) 

Avila (ii/ve-li) 

Avio (/ve-o) 

Aviz (ti-veez/) 

Avize (8/véz’) 

Avlona (iiv-lo/nit) 

Avoca (ii-vo/ka),07 O-vo/ca 

Avon (Eng.) (a/vgn) 

Avon (Fr.) (ii/voNn’) 

Avondale, ov Avendale 
(Scot.) (av/en-dal’) 

Avoyelles (av/oi-elz’; com- 
monly called a-vi/el) 

Avranches (ii/vréNnsh’) 

A-wats/ka, or A-viitch/ka 

Axoom, Axoum, or Axum 
(ik-soom/) 

Ayacucho (i/ii-koo’/cho) 

Ayamonte (i/a-mon/ta) 

Ayasoolook(i’a-soo-look’); 
written also Ayasalouk 
and Ajasaluk. 

Aybar (i-baR/) 

Aylesbury (alz/ber-¥) 

Ayora (ii-yo/ri, or 1-0/rit) 

Ayr (ar) 

Ayrshire (Ar/shir) 

Azay le Rideau (ii/za’ Ich 
ree/dod’) 

Azeglio (id-zal/yo) 

Azerbaijan (iz-er-bi-jiin’) 

Az/of, Azoph, or Azov 

Azores (a-z0rz’, 0” a-z0/- 
rez) (Port. Acgores, ii-s0/- 
rés) 

Azzano (at-sil/no) 


B. 


Baalbec (bal/btk’). 
Balbec. 

Baar (bar) 

Baarn (barn) 

Ba/bel-man/del, 0”, more 


or 


Syn. 


correctly, Bab/el-man’- 
deb 

Babeuhausen (bii/ben- 
how/zen) 


Bacalar (bit-kti-lar/) 

Bacalhao (bii-kiil-yii/6n) 

Bacamarte (bii-kii-mar/ta) 

Bacarat (ba/kii/rii’) 

Bacchiglione (bik-k¢l- 
yo/na 

Bacharach (baK/i-riKk’) 

Bacs (batch) 

Ba-dag/ry 

Badajos (bad-a-his/) (Sp. 
Badajoz, bii-Dii-10th/) 

Badakhshan. See Bu- 
dukhshan. 

Baden (bii/den, ov bad/en) 

Badenoch (bii’/den-oK/) 

Badenweiler (bii-den-wi/- 
ler) 

Baelen (bii/len) 

Baerum (ba/room) 

Baeza, or Baega (bit-a/thit) 

Baf/fin’s (Bay) 

Bagagen (bii-gii-zhén/) 

Bagdad (big-diid’, or bag/- 
dad); written also Bag- 
dat. 

Bagnacavallo (bin-yii-kii- 
viil/lo) ° 

Bagnara (biin-yi/rit) 

Bagnarea (biin-yii-ra/it) 


Bagnasco (biin-yits’/ko) 
Bagnéres de Bigorre (biin/- 
yér’ deh be/gor’) 
Bagnéres de Luchon (biin/- 
yér’ dch lii/shon’) 
Bagni (bin/yee) 
Bagnolet (bin/yo/la’) 
Bagnols (biin/yol’) 
Bagnone (bin-yo/na) 
Bagolino (ba-go-lee/no) 
Ba-ha/mag 
Ba-har/ 
Bahia (dit-e/ti), ov San Sal- 
vador (siin siil-vii-dOR/) 
Bahrein (ba-ran/) 
Bahr-el-Abiad (bih’r-el- 
H/be-d’) 


‘ Bahr-el-Azrek (bith’r-cl, 


Hiz’rek’/) 

Baikal (bi/kiil’) 

Baimocz, or Bajmoez (bi, 
mots’) 

Bain (ban) 

Bains du Mont @Or (bain 
dii MON dor) 

Baireuth (bi/ruth) (Ger. 
pron. bi/roit) 

Bairout. See Beyroot. 

Baise, or Bayse (béz, or 
baz 

Baitool (bi/tool’) 

Baja (Italy and Moldavia) 
(bii/yii) 

Baja (Hungary) (béh/yoh’) 

Bajazid. See Bayazeed. 

Bakhtegan (biiK/te-giin’) 

Baku. See Bakoo. 

Bal/a-ghauts’ 

Bal/a-klii/vit 

Balarue (bii/1i/riik’) 

Balaton, more correctly, 
Balatony (bi/law-ton). 
Syn. Platten Sea. 

Bal/bec, or Bal/bec’ 

Bale (bil). Syn. Basel. 

Bal/e-ir’ic (Islands) 


Bal-fur-dsh/,orBal-froosh’; 


written also Balfrouch 
and Balfrusch. 
Balize (bii-leez/) 
Balkan (bil-kiin/) 
Balkh (balk) ; written also 
Bulkh. 
Ballina (bal/e-nit’) 
Ballinasloe (bal/li-na-sl0’) 
Ballon (bial/16N’) 
Ball’/stgn 


* 


>? . 


Bar/ba-ry 
Barbaste (bar/bist’) a 
Barbastro (bar-bis/tro) 
Barberino di Mugello (bar- 
bi-ree/no dee moo-jél/lo) 
Barbona (baR-bo/nit) © 
Barbonne (baRr/bon’) 
Barbour (bar/ber) 
Barbuda (bar-boo/da) 
Barcellos (bar-sél/los) 
Bar-ce-lo/na (or bar-thi- 
lo/nit) : 
Barége (bii/rizh’) _ 
Bareilly (ba-ra/le) 
Bari (bii/re) ‘, 
Barigazzo (bti-re-giit/so) 
Barigiano (bii-rejii/no)- 
Barile (bii-ree/la) 
Barita (bti-ree/tii), or Bar- 
rita 
Barjols (bar-zhol/) 
Barlassina(baR-lis-see/nit) 
Bar-le-duc(bar/—leh-diik’) 
Barletta (bar-let/ti) 
Barnaul (bar-nowl/) 
Bar/ne-gat! 
Baroach (bii-r6tch/) 
Baroda (bi-ro/da) 

Barra do Rio Negro (bir/- 
ri do ree/o na/gro) 
Oa (bar/rii-friin” 

Hi 

Bar’re (in two syllables) 

Barréges, or Barége (bii/- 
razh’) 3 

Bartenheim (bar/ten-him/) 

Bartenstein (bar/ten-stin/) 

Barth, or Bardt (bart) 

Basel (bii/zel) (Fr. Bale, or 
Basle, bal) 

Basque (bask) 

Basrah (bits/ri), Syn. Bas- 
sora, 

Bassano (biis-sii/no) 

Basse-terre (biiss/téR’) 

Bassora (biis/so-rii), o7* 
Bas/rah 

Bastia (biis-tee/#) 

Bastogne (biis-toii/) 

Ba-ta/vi-a 

Baton Rouge (bat/un 
roozh) 

Battaglia, ov La Battaglia 
(Iii biit-titl/yi) 

Battenberg (bit/ten-birG’) 

Battenfeld (biit/ten-félt/) 

Batticaloa (bit/te-kii-lo/i) 


Ball/ston Spa(spii,o7 spaw) Bautzen (bowt/sen) 


Bal/ly-shan/ngn 

Bal-mér/al 

Bal/tic 

Bal/tiznore (07 bawlti- 
mor) 

Bal/ting-glass’ 

Balzac (biil/ziik’) 

Bambecque (biN/bék’) 

Bam/berg (Ger. pron. 
biim/bERG) 

Bam-book’; written also 
Bambouk and Bambuk. 

Bam/ma-koo’ 

Banana] (bii-nii-nil/) 

Banalbuiar (btn-yal-boo- 
far’) 

Bane/a 

Baneras (biin-ya/ras) 

Baneza (biin-ya/thii) 

Banff (bamf); sometimes 
written Bamff. 

Banffshire (bamf’shir) 

Bangalore (bang/ga-lor’) 

Bang/kok’ 

Bangor (Eng.) (bang/ger) 

Ban/goér (U. 8.) 

Banho (biin/yo) 

Baniak (bi-ne-tik’) (Isl- 
ands) 

Ban/nacks (Indians) 

Ban/ngck-burn’ 

Baniolas (biin-yo/liis) 

Bafios de Cerrato (biin/- 
yos da théRr-Rii/to) 

Banrou (bdN/r00/) 

Ban/tam/’ 

Bantzenheim (biint/sen- 
him/) 

Banz (biints) 

Bapaume (bii/pom/’) 

Bar/a-co’a 

Baranello (bii-riinél/lo) 

Baranquilla (bii-rtin-keel/- 


yi 

Baranya Var (bdh-ran/yth 
vaR) 

Barataria (bii-ri-tii/re-4) 

Barbacena (baR-bii-sa/nit) 

Barbados, or Barbadoes 
(bar-ba/dQz) » 


Ba-va/ri-a (Ger. Baiern, 
bi/ern) a 

Bayamo (bii-yii/mo) 

Bayazeed, or Bayazid (bi/- 
a-zeed’) 

Bayeux (bii/yuh’) 

Baylique (bi-lee/ka) 

Bayona (bii-yo/nit) 

Bayonne (bii/yon’) 

Bayou (bi/00) : 

Bayreuth. See Baireuth, 

Baza (ba/thit) 

Bazouges (bu/zoozh’) 

Bazzano (biit-s#/no) 

Béarn (ba/ar’) 

Beas (bee-tis’), or Hyph/- 
a-SIsS c 

Beaucaire (bd/kér’) 

Beauce (boss) 

Beaucoup (bo-koop/) 

Beaufort (British Domin- 
ions) (b6/furt) 

Beaufort (8. C.) (bii/furt) 

Beauley (bo/le) 

Beaulieu (Eng.) (bii/1t) 

Beaulieu (Fr.) (b0/le-th’) 

Beaumaris (bo-ma/ris) 

Beaune (bon) 

Beauvais (bo/va’) 

Beccles (bek/klz) 

Bedfordshire (bed/furd- 
shir) 

Bedouin, or-Beduin (bed/- 
0o-in), or Bed/o-ween 
Bee/der; written also Bi- 

der. 
Beeren, Gross (gross ba/- 


ren) 
Béfort (ba/for’). Syn. Bel- 
fort. . 
Behring’s (beer/ingz) 
(Strait) 
Beilen, or Beylen (bi/len) 
Beilstein (bil/stin) ; 


Beira (ba/e-rii). Syn. - 
Beyra. 

Beiroot, ov Beirout. See 
Beyroot. 


Beith (beeth) 
Beja (ba/zhit) 





» 


* 


-Bejaghur (bee/ja-gtir’). 

_Be/ja-poor’; formerly 

written Visiapour. 

Bekes (ba/késh’) 

Belchite (bel-chee/ta) 
Bel/ed-el-Jer-eed’/; writ- 

ten also Beled-el-Jerid, 
Belad-el-Djeryd, Beled- 
el-Jerede, and Biled-ul- 
Gerid. 

Belem (btl-eng/) 

Bel-fast/ (Ireland) 
Bel/fast (Maine) ; 
Belfort (b&l/for’), o7 Bé- 

fort (ba/for’) 

Belgard (bél/giirt) 
Belgiojoso (bél-jo-yo’so) 

_ Belgirate (bél-je-rii/ta) 

- Belgium (bel/ji-um) 
Bel/grade’ (Turk, Bil- 

rid’) 
Bellac (bél/l#k’) 
- Bellagio (bt1-lit/jo) 
Bellano (bé1-1#/no) 
Bellefontaine (France) 
(bel/fén/tan’) 

Bellefontaine (U. 8.) (btl- 
fon/t®n) 

Bellefonte (bel-font’) 

Belle Isle, or Bellisle (bel- 
Tl’) 

Belléme, or Bellesme (bt l/- 
1ém/) ; 

Belley (b%1/1a’) 

Beloochistan (bel-loo/chis- 
tin’) . 

Belluno (bél-loo/no) 

Belmonte (Brazil) (bél- 
mon/ta) 

Belmonte, or Bellemonte 
(U. 8.) (bel-mont’) 

Belpech ( ne 

Belvidere (bel/ve-deer’) 

Belvoir (bee/ver) 

Belzig (bélt/sia) 

Bemfica (bém-fee/k#) 

Benares (ben-i/rés) 

Ben-coo/len 

Bengal (ben-gawl’) 

Ben-gii/zi 

Benguela (ben-ga/la) 

Benin (ben-een/) 

Ben-Lo/mgnd 

Ben-Ne/vis 

_ Benowm/ 

Ben-sa/lem 

Bensheim (bens/him) 

Bentheim (bent/him) 

Bentivoglio (ben-te-v6l/yo) 

Berar (ba-rar/) 

Berat (ber-it/) 

Beraun (ba/rown) 

Berbera (b@r/be-ra) 

Berbice (ber-beess/) 

Berceto (btR-cha/to) 

Berchtesgaden (béRkK/tes- 

gi/den) 

Beresina, ov Berezina (bér- 

e-zee/nit) 

Ber-ez-off’; written also 
Berezow. 

Bergamo (béR/gii-mo) 

Bergantino (béR-giin-tee/- 


no) 

Berg/en (or béR/gen) (Eu- 
rope) 

Bérg/en (U. 8.) 

#a5- Bergen, in West- 
ern New York, is almost 
universally pronounced 
b@r/jen. 

Bergen-op-zoom (btéRG/- 
en-op-zom’) 

Bergerac (bér-zheh-rik’) 

Bergheim (bérG/him) 

Bergholts (bérG/holts) 

Bergues (béRG) 

Berhampoor (bér/4m- 

oor’) 

Bérk/shire (formerly 
bark/shir) 

Btr/lin (Ger. pron. béR- 
leen/) 

Ber-mu/dag, or Ber-moo/- 
thes 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Bev/el-and (Dutch pron. 
ba/ve-laint) 

Bev/er-en 

Bewdley (bid/le) 

Bexar (Sp. pron. bii-HaR’/; 
often pron. by the Tex- 
ans, beh-har’, or bar) 

Beyra, or Beira (ba/e-rit) 

Beyroot, Berut, or Bairout 
(ba/root) (Lurk. pron. 
bi/root) 

Béze (béz) 

Béziers (bia/ze-i’) 

Bezoeki (ba-zoo/kee) 

Bezons (beh-zon’) 

Be-zo/ra 

Bhat/gong’ 

Bhooj (b’hooj, 07 boo}j) 

Bhoo-tiin’, Syn. Bootan, 


Bho-pil’, Syn. Bopaul. 
Bhurt/poor’, or Bhurt- 
pore/ 


Biala (be-t/1it) 

Bialystok (be-il/is-tok) 

Biasca (be-iis/kit) 

Bibbiena (bib-be-a/nit) 

Biberach (bee/ber-ix’) 

Bidassoa (be-Diis-so/ii) 

Bider. Syn. Beeder. 

Bieberich (bee/ber-ik), or 
Biebrich (bee/brik) 

Bielefeld (bee’leh-félt/) 

Bi-®l-go/rod 

Bielitz (bee/lits) 

Biella (be-€l/14) 

Bienne (be-énn/) 

Bientina (be-tn-tee/nil) 

Biervliet (beer/vleet) 

Bietigheim (bee/tic-him/) 

Biévres (be-tyr’, o7 be- 
avr’) 

Bilbao (bil-bii/o ; often 
written and pronounced 
in Eng., Bil/bo-a) 

Biled-ul-Gerid(bil/ed—dol- 
jer-eed’/), Syn. Beled- 
el-Jereed, 

Bil/ler-ic-a 

Billigheim (bil/licg-him/) 

Billom (be/y6n’, or bé/1- 


yon’) 
Biloxi (be-loks/1) 
Bil/sen 
Binasco (be-nis/ko) 
Bing/en 


Bohmerwald (b6/mer- 
Wiilt/) 

Bois-le-Duc (bwi/-lch- 
diik’) 


Boj-a-dor’ (Port. pron, 
bozh-t-doR/) 

Bojana (bo-yii/nit) 

Bojano (bo-yii/no) 

Bokhara (bo-Kii/rit), or Bu- 
cha/ri-a 

Bolan (bo/liin) (Pass) 

Bol/bec’ 

Bo/lee; written also Boli. 

Bo-liv’i-a (Sp. pron. bo- 
lee/ve-it) 

Bollate (bol-lii/ta) 

Bolotana (bo-lo-tii/ni) 

Bologna (bo-lin/yit) 

Bolsena (bol-sa/nit) 

Bol/so-ver (local pron. 
bou/zer) 

Bolzano (bol-zii/no), Syn. 
Botzen. 

Boltana (bol-tii/nit) 

Bol/ton 

Bomarsund (b0/mar- 
soond’/) 

Bom-bay’ 

Bom-Jardin 
deen’) 

Bo-nair’ (Sp. Buen Ayre, 
bwén i/ra) 

Bonati (bo-nii/tee) 

Bo/na-ven-tu/ra. Syn. Bue- 
na Ventura, 

Bo/na Vis/ta,or Bo/aVis/ta 

Bo-ness/ 

Bonifaccio (bo-ne-fi/cho) 

Bonilla (bo-neel/yi) 

Bonillo (bo-neel/yo) 

Bonin (bo-neen/) 

Bonita (bo-nee/ti) 

Boom (bom) 

Boos/sa, or Boussa 

Bootan (boo-tiin’), or 
Bhootan 

Bo-paul’ ; 
Bhopal. 

Boras (bo/ros) 

Borcette (bor/stt’), 
Burscheid. 

Bordeaux (bor/dd’), or 
Bourdeaux (boor/ do’) 

Bordelais, or» Bordelois 
(bor/deh-la’) 


(bbn-zhaR- 


written also 


Syn. 


Bingenheim (bing’en-him’) Borgia (bor/ji) 
Binghamton (bing/um-tun) Borgo Forte (boR/go for/- 


Bio-bio (bee/o~bee/o) 
Bioglio (be-dl/yo) 

Bioul (be-ool’/) 
Birket-el-Keroon, or Ke- 


roun (béer/ket~el-ker- 
oon’) 
Bir/‘ma. Syn. Burma. 


a) 

Borgo Nuovo (bor/go noo- 
0/vo) 

Borgo Ticino (borR/go te- 
chee/no) 

Borgo Vercelli 
vtr-chél/lee) 


(boR/go 


Birmingham(bir/ming-um) Borgne (born) 


Birr, Syn. Parsonstown, 
Bisaccia (be-sat/chi) 
Bisacquino (be-sik-kwee/- 
no), or Busacchino (boo- 
sitik-kee/no) 
Bisagno (be-stin/yo) 
Bisceglia (be-shél/yi, or 
be-shal/ya) 
(vish/ofs- 


Bischofsheim 
him/) 

Bischof Teinitz (bish/of 
ti/nits) 

Bissagos (bis-sti/goss) 

Bis/cay (Sp. Biscaya, bis- 
kii/yit) 

Bistagno (bés-tiin/yo) 

Bistineau (bis/te-nd’) 

Bistrau (bis/trou) 

Bistritz (bis/trits) 

Blanc, Mont (mon bldnN), 
or Mount Blanc. 

Blank/en-burg (Ger. pron, 
blink’en-booRG/) 

Bled/sde 

Blei/berg (Ger. pron. bli/- 
b&éRG) 

Blenheim (blen/im) (Ger. 
Blindheim, blint/him) 


Bor/ne-o 
Born/hdlm 
Bor-noo/ ; written also 
Bornou, 
Borodino (bor-o-dee/no) 


(Russ. pron, bor-o-de- 
no/) 

Borzonasca (boRd-zo-niis/- 
kit) 

Boszbrmeny(b6/sor/man’) 

Botzlingen (b6ts/ling-en) 

Bosh/u-an/ag 

Bosna-Serai (bos-nii-ser- 
V/). Syn. Serajevo. 

Bos/ni-a (called Bos/nit by 
the Turks) 

Bos’po-rus; commonly, but 
less correctly, written 
Bosphorus. 

Bos/rah, or Bozrah, Syn. 
Bassora, 

Bosworth (boz/wurth) 

Bo-ta-fo/go 

Botetourt (bot/e-turt) 

Both/ni-a 

Botzen (bot/sen) (It. Bol- 
zano, bol-zii/no) 

Boucé (boo/sa’) 


Blois(bloi, preferably blwi) Bouchain (boo/shan’) 


Bludenz (bloo/dents) 


Btrn, or Btrne (fr. and Bo/ber 
Ger. pron. btrnorbérn) Bocage (bo/ktzh’) 


Bernadotte (ber/na-dot’) 
Bér/ri-en 

Bertie (ber-tee’) 

Berut. See Beyroot. 
Berwick (Eng.) (bér/rik) 
Bér/wick (U. 8.) 


Boden-See (bo/den-sa’), 
Syn, Lake Constance. 
Bog ; sometimes written 

Boug (boog) 
Bogenhausen (bo/Gen- 
how/zen) 


Berwickshire(bér/rik-shir) Boglio (b6l/yo) 


Besancon (b’z-ON/sON’) 


Bes-sa-ra/bi-a (or bes-i- 


ra/be-a) 
_ Beth-ab/a-ra 


Bogota (bo-go-ti’). Syn. 
Santa Fe de Bogota. 

Bo-he/mi-a (Ger. BOhmen, 
or Boehmen, bé/men) 


‘Bouillon 


Bouchemaine(boosh/mén’) 

Bouches du Rhéne (boosh 
dii ron). Syn. Mouths 
of the Rhone, 

Bouchoux pocrehion 2 

Boué (boo/ti’) 

Bougival (boo/zhe/vil’) 

Bouguenais (boog/niai’) 

Bouillante (boo/y6nt’, or 
bool/ydnt’) 

(boo/y6n’, 
bool’y6n’) 

Boulogne (boo-lin’) (fr. 
pron. boo/loii’) 


or 


Bourbon (boor/bun) (Jr. 
pron. booR/bdn’) 

Bourbon (Ky.) (bfir/bun) 

Bourbon Lansy(boor/bon’ 
16N/s@/) 

Bourbon L’Archambault 


Brindisi (brin/de-See) 

Brioude (bre/ood’) 

Brisach (bre/ziik’), 
Breisach. 

Brisen (bree/zen). 
Bries, 


Syn, 
Syn. 


(booR/bON’ laR/sh6M/bO’) Britain (brit/en) 


Bourbon Vendée (boor/- 
bon’ von/da’) 
Bourbonnes-les-Bains 
(booR-bin/-la-ban’) 
Bourboul (boor/bool’) 
Bourdeaux. See Bordeaux. 
Bourdelois (boor/deh-li’), 
Syn. Bordelais. 
Bourg (boor) 
Bourges (boorzh) 
Bourgogne (boor/goii’), 
Syn. Burgundy. 
Bourlon (booR/10N’) 
Bourmont (boor/m6n’) 
Bouro. See Booro. 
Bouton. See Booton. 
Boursa, or Boursa, 
Bursa, 
Boussa 
Boosa. 
Boussac (boos/sik’) 
Boussiéres (boos/se-¢R’) 
Bouyvignes (boo/vén’) 
Bouvines (boo/vén’) 
Bouzonville (boo/zon/vel’) 
Bowdoin (bo/den) 
Bozzolo (bot/so-lo) . 
Brabant (bra/bant, or bri- 
bant/) 
Braga (brii/git) 
Bra-gan/za 
Brah/ma. Syn. Birma. 
Brah’ma-poot/ra, or Btir/- 
ram-poo’ter . 
Bran/den-burg (Ger. pron. 
briin/den-bdoRG/) 
Braubach (brow/bik) 
Braunau (brow/now) 
Braunfels (brown/féls) 


Syn, 


(boo/sa). Syn. 


Brit/tany (Fr. Bretagne, 
breh-tin/) 

Brivé (bree/va’) 

Briviesca (bre-ve-ts/kit) 

Brivio (bree/ve-o) 

Brixham (briks/um) 

Broek (brook) 


Brom/berg (Ger. pron. 
brom/btRG) 
Brém/ley 


Bromwich (brtim/ij) 

Bron/do-lo 

Brook/line 

Brook/l¥n 

Broome 

Brough (brtif) 

Bruchhausen (brooK/how’- 
zen) 

Briick (briik, almost brick) 

Briickenau (briik’ken-ow’) 

Bruchsal (brook’siil) 

Brugelette (briizh/lét’, or 
brii/zheh-lét’) 

Bry/ges (fr. pron. briizh) 

Briihl (briil) 

Briinn (brtin, ov briin) 

Brunshausen (broons/- 
how’zen) 

Bruns/wick (German 
Braunschweig, brown/- 
shwiG) 

Bru/sa. Syn. Bursa, 

Brus/sels (Fr. Bruxelles, 
brii/sel’) 

Brzesc, ov Brzese Litew- 
ski (bzhésts le-tev’/ske) 

Brzesnica (bzhés-neet/sit) 

Brzezany (bzha-zhii/nee) 

Buccino (boot-chee/no) 


Braunsberg(browns/béRG) Buchanan (btik-an/an) 


Braunschweig. See 
Brunswick. 

Bra-zil/ (Port. pron, brii- 
zeel’) 

Bra-zo/t-a 

Brazos (bri/zgs, or bri/- 
s0ss 

Brazza (briit/sit) 

Bréad-al/bane 

Breathitt (breth/it) 

Bréauté (bra-3/ta’) 

Bréche de Roland (brésh 
deh ro/l6n’) 

Brechin (brek/in) 

Bree/gn 

Breda (bra-di/) 

Bredstedt (brét/st®t) 

Brée (bra) 

Bregaglia (bra-giil/yit) 

Bregentz (breg’ents) 

Breglio (bral/yo) 

Brehna (bra/nit) 

Breisach (bri/zixk) (Fr.Bri- 
sach, bre/ziik’) 

Breisgau (bris/gow) 

Breisig (bri/zic) 

Breitenbach (bri/ten-biiK’) 

Breitenburg (bri’ten- 
bDOORG’) 

Brejo (bra/zho) 

Brellington. See Bridling- 
ton, 

Brem/en (o7 bra/men) (Eu- 
rope) 

Bre/men (U. 8.) 

Breneau (bre-nd/) 

Brescia (bresh/e-a, 
bresh/i) 

Breslau (brés/lau, or brés/- 
lou); sometimes written 
Breslaw. 

Brest (Fr. pron, the same 
as the Eng.) 

Bretagne (breh-tiii’). Syn. 
Brittany. 

Breton (brit/tin) (Cape) 

Briangon (bre/5N-s6N’) 

Briare (bre/iR’) 

Bridlington; pronownced, 
and usually written, 
Bur‘ling-ton, 

Brieg (breeG) 

Brienne (bre/én’) 

Brienz (bre/énts’) 

srienza (bre-én/zit) 

Bries (breess), or Brisen 
(bree/zen) 

Brieux,or Brieuc (bre/uh’) 

Brighthelmstone; pron., 
and now generally writ- 
ten, Brighton (bri/tgn). 


or 


Bu-eha/ri-a. Syn. Bokhara, 


Buchau (boo/Kow) 
Buchen (boo/ken) 
Buchholz (bo0oK/hdltz) 
Bu/chg-rest/, 07 Bucharest 
Buckinghamshire (buk/- 
ing-um-shir) 

Bu/da (Hung. pron. boo’- 
dosh’; Ger. O/fen) 

Budukhshan (btid-tik - 
shiin’/); written also Ba- 
dakhshan, 

Budweis (bood/Wiss) 

Buen Ayre (bwén Yra), 
Syn. Bonair. 

Buenaventura 
ven-too/rii) 

Buena Vista (bwa/nit vis/- 
til) 

Buenos Ayres (bo/nus 4/- 
riz) (Sp. pron. bwa/noss 
V/rés) 

Buf’fa-lo 

Bug (boog) 

Builth (bilth) 

Buitrago (boo-e-trii/go) 

Bujalance(boo-nHit-liin/thié) 

Bukharia. Syn. Bucharia, 

Bulach (boo/lik) 

Bulgaria (bdol-ga/ri-a) 

Bulkh. Syn. Balkh. 

Buncombe (bunk/um) 

Bun/del-cund’ 

Bun/der Ab-as/see (07 A- 
bassi). Syn. Gombroon, 

Bunola (boon-yo/lit) 

Buntzlau (boonts/lou) 

Buonalbergo  (b00-dn/al- 
bér’go) 

Burano (boo-rii/no) 

Burd/wan 

Burg (Ger. pron. booRG) 

Burgh-on-the-Sands 
Abriif-) 

Burgio (boor/jo) 

Burgk (bodork) 

Burgos (booR/goss) 

Bur/gun-dy (Fr. 
gogne, boor/gon’) 

Burke (bark) 

Bur/ling-ton, Syn. Brid- 
lington, 

Bur/ma. 

Btr/ram-poo’ter. 
Brahmapootra. 

Bursa (boor/si, or bry/sa) 

Burscheid (boor/shit) (Fr. 
Borcette, bor/set’) 

Bury (bér/r¥) 

Busacchino (b00-sik-kee/- 
no). Syn. Bisacquino. 


(bwa/nit- 


Bour- 


Syn. Birma. 
Syn. 
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Bushire (boo-sheer’). Syn, 
Abooshehr. 

Busachi (boo-sii/kee) 

Busaco (boo-sii/ko) 

Busbiich (bd00s-béK) 

Busca (boos/kit) 

But/ter-mere 

Byzantium (bi-zan/shi-um) 


Cs 


Ca-bar/ras 

Cab/ell 

Cabellos da Velha (ki-bél/- 
los dit vél/yit) 

Cabezon (kii-ba-thin/) 

Cabo Frio (kii/bo free/o) 

Ca-bool/ (called by the na- 
tives Ki/btil) ; written 
also Caboul, Cabul, and 
Caubul. 

Cabrera (ki-bra/rit) 

Cabulistan (kii-boolis- 
tiin’). Syn. Afghanistan. 

Cacapaba (kit-sii-pit/bit) 

Caccavone (kik-kii-vyo/nii) 

Caceres (kii/thii-rés) 

Cachao (kitch/i-o/), 
Ketcho. 

Cacheo (kii-shii/o) 

Cachias (kii-shee/iis). Syn. 
Caxias, 

Cachoeira (ki-sho-i/e-rit), 
Syn. Caxoeira. 

Caderousse (kii/deh-roos’) 

Cadillac (kti/de/yik’, or 
kii/dél/yitk’) 

Ca/diz (Sp. pron. Ikti/Déth) 

Cadore (kii-do/ra) 

Cad/ren 

Caen (k6N) 

Caermarthen 
then) 

Caer-phil/l¥ (or ker-fith’/1¥) 

Caernarvon (ker-nar/vgn) 

Caf-fra/ri-a 

Caggiano (ktid-jii/no) 

Cagli (kil/yee) 

Cagliari (kil/yt-re) 

Cagnano (ktin-yii/no) 

Cagua (kii/gwit) 

Ca-haw/ba 

Cahir, or Caher (kah/her, 
or kar) 

Ca-ho/ki-a 

Cahoos, or Cahoes (ka- 
hoz’). Syn. Cohoes, 

Cahors (kii/or’) 

Caicos (ki/kds). Syn, Cay- 
cos. 

Caidareta (ki-di-ra/ti) 

Cairngorm (karn-gorm/) 

Cai/ro (Egypt); called by 
the Arabs El Kahira (el 
kith/he-ra) 

Cai/ro (U. 8.) 

Cajazzo (ki-yit/so) 

Cal/a-bar’ 

Calabozo (kii-li-bo/so) 

Ca-la/bri-a (or ki-lii/bre-%) 

Calahorra (ki-lii-or/Ri) 

Calais (kal/iss) (Fr. pron. 
kii/1a’) 


Syn. 


(ker-mar/- 


-Calamata (kii-lii-mit/tit) 


Calamianes 
nts) 

Calatayud (kii-li-tii-yooD’) 

Calatrava (kii-li-trii/vit) 

Calaveras (kti-li-va/ris) 

Calcasieu (kil/Ka-shy, or 
ktil/ka-shu) 

Cal-cut/ta 

Caldas da Rainha (kil/dis 
di rti-een/yi) 

Cal/der 

Caldera (kil-da/rit) 

Cal/e-do/ni-a 

Calella (ki-Tél/yit) 

Calenberg. See Kalenberg. 

Calenzana (kii-lén-zii/nit) 

Calhoun’ 

Calice di Vara (ki/le-cha 
dé vii/rit) 

Cal/i-cut 

Cal/i-for’/ni-a 

Callao(kil-li/o orkil-yi/o) 

Cal/la-poo’ya 

Calmar. See Kalmar. 

Calne (kin) 

Caltagirone (kil-ta-je-ro/- 
ni) 

Caltanisetta (kil-ti-ne-set/- 


(kit-lai-me-i/ 


tii) 
Calvados (kitl/vii/dos’) 
Calvi (kiul/vee) 
Calvisson (kiil/vé/sin’) 


nT 
e,%, 0, silent; A, 5, ti, U, €e (see p, 1636); ¢ass; ghassh; €, ch, ask; gas), asin get; gas z; x as gz; nasin linger, link; th asin thine; I, 1,8, W,B, D, G, H, K, N, R (see p, 1636), 
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Calvizzano (kil-vit-s4/no) 
Calzada (kiil-thi/Da) 
Camacho, and Camaxo 
(kii-mii/sho) 
Camajore (kii-mit-yo/ra) 
Camamu (ki-mii-moo/) 
Camanche (kii-miin/cha), 
Syn. Comanche. 
Camargo (kti-maR/go) 
Camarinias (kti-mi-reen/- 
yiis) 
Camarota (kii-mii-ro/té) 
Camaxo (kii-mii/sho), Syn. 
Camacho, 
Cam-bay/ 
Cambil (kam-beel/) 
Cam-bo/di-a, Cam-bo/dja, 
or Cam-boge/ 
Cam/bray, or Cambrai (fr, 
pron. kim/bra’) 
Cam/bri-a 
Cambridge (kam/brij) 
Camera de Lobos (ki/mia- 
ri da lo/bos) 
Camerino (kii-mi-ree/no) 
Camiguin (ki-me-geen/) 
Caminha (kii-meen/y4) 
Camisano (ki-me-sii/no) 
Cammin,or Kammin (kiim- 
meen’) 
Camoghe (ki-mo/gi) 
Camonica (kiéi-mon/e-ki) 
Campagna (kitim-ptin/yi) 
Campagnac(kon/piin/yik’) 
Campana (kiim-pii/nit) 
Campana (ktim-piin/yil) 
Campanha (kiim-pin/ya) 
Campbell (kam/el) 


Campbelltown (kam/el- 
town) 

Campeachy (kam-pee/che) 
(Mex. pron. ki&ém-pa/- 
cha) 


Campiglia (kiim-peel/yit) 

Campillos (kiim-peel/yis) 

Campinas (kim-pee/nis) 

Campine (kiim/peen’), or 
Kem/pen 


Campo Basso (kim/po 
biis/so) 
Campo Mayor (kiim/po 
mi-yOR/’) 


Campos (kiim/pos) 

Can/a-da 

Canajoharie 
hiar’re) 

Canandaigua (kan/an-da/- 
gwa) 

Can/a-nore!’ 

Can/a-ra 

Canaries (ka-na/reez) (Sp. 
Canarias, kit-nii/re-tis) 

Ca-na/ry, Grand (Sp. Gran 
Canaria, griin kii-nii/re-t) 

Can/a-sau/ga 

Can/a-sto/ta 

Can-da-har’, or Kandahar 

Can/df-a, or Crete 

Can-e/a 

Cangallo (kin-gitl/yo) 

Cangrejos (kiin-gra/n6s) 

Cangucu (kiin-goo-800/) 

Cannes (kin) 

Can/is-te’o 

Cannouchee (kan-noo/che) 

Ca-non/i-cut 

Cantal (kSN/tiil’) 

Canterbury (kan/ter-ber-e) 

Can-tire’, Cantyre, or Kin- 
tyre 

Can-ton/ (China) 

Can/ton (U. 8.) 

Cantyre. See Cantire. 

Cape Breton (kap brit/t’n, 
or brit/tin) 

Cape Girardeau 
do’) 

Cape Haitien (ha/te-en) 
(Fr. Cape Haitien, kiip 
4/6/te-iNn’) 

Cape Pal/mas 

Cape Verd Islands (Port. 
Ilhas Verdas, eel’yiis 
véR/ dis) 

Capitanata(kii-pe-ti-nii/ti) 

Capizzi (Ixii-pit/see) 

Capo WIstria (kii/po dis/- 
tre-it) 

Capraja (Kkt-pra/yit) 

Capri (kii/pree) 

Caprino (ki-pree/no) 

Cap/u-a (It. pron. 
poo-ii) 

Capul (ki-pool’) 

Caqueta (ki-ka/tit) 

Ca-rac/as,or Caraccas (Sp. 
pron, kii-rii/kiis) 

Caraman (ktir/ai-miin’) 


(Kan/a-jo- 


(je-rar- 


kiv/- 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Caramania(kar/a-ma/ne-a) 
Aa It may be proper 
to remind the reader 
that this is not a Turk- 
ish, but a Latin name; 
the antepenultimate a 
should, therefore, be 
sounded as in Bavaria. 
Carate (Kki-rii/ta) 
Caravaggio (ki-rii-viid/jo) 
Carballo (kaR-Biil/yo) 
Carcassonne (Kar/kis/- 
son’) 
Cardenas (kar/da-niis) 
Cardiff, or Caerdiff (kar/- 
dif) 
Cardiganshire (kar/di-gan- 
shir) 
Cardona (kar-do/nit) 
Oareggi (kii-réd/jee) 
Carentoir (ki/roN/twiR’) 
Carghése (kar/gaz’) 
Carhaix (ki/ra’) 
Cariaco (ki-re-ti/ko) 
Cir/ib-be’an Sea 
Car/ib-bee Islands 
Carife (kti-ree/ia) 
Carignano (kii-reen-y#/no) 
Carinena (kii-reen-ya/nit) 
Ca-rin/thi-a (Ger. Kiirn- 
then, kérn/ten) 
Caripe (kii-ree/pa) 
Carlisle (Kar-lil’) 
Carlowitz, or Karlowitz 
(kar/lo-vits) 

Carls/bad, or Karlsbad 
(Ger. pron. kaR\s/biit) 
Carlscrona (Karls-kroo/- 

na), or Oarlscroon 
Carlsruhe, or Karlsruhe 
(karls/roo) 
Carmagnola (Kar-miin-yo/- 
lit) 
Car-mo/nit 
Car-nat/ic 
Car/ni-o/la (Ger. Krain, 
krin) 
Caroche (kii-ro/cha) 
Carolina (kar/o-li/na) 
Caroni, or Carony (kii-ro- 
nee’) 
Carouge (kit/roozh’) 
Carovigno (kii-ro-veen/yo) 
Carpathian(kar-pa/the-an) 
Car/pen-ta/ri-a 


Carpentras (kaR/pon/- 
triis’) 

Carpignano (kar-pén- 
yi/no) 


Carpino (kaR-pee/no) 

Carrara (kair-Ra&/ri) 

Carrick on Suir (Kar/rik 
on shyr) 

Car’rick-fer’gus 

Carshalton (kas-haw/ton) 

Cartagena (Kar/ta-je’na) 
(Sp. pron. kar-tii-Ha/nit) 

Cartago (kaR-tii/go) 

Car/ter-et 

Carvalho (kaR-vil/yo) 

Casaccia (ki-siit/chit) 

Casal Bordino (kii-sil/bor- 
dee/no) 

Casal Maggiore (kit-siil/ 
mid-jo/ra) 

Casal Vecchio 
vtk/ke-o) 

Casale (ki-sii/1a) 

Casamarciano (ka-si-marR- 
chii/no) 

Casariche (ki-st-ree/cha) 

Cas/bin, or Kaz/bin (Pers. 
pron. kas-been’, whence 
the name is sometimes 
written Casbeen) 

Cascia (kii/shit) 

Casciano (kii-shi/no) 

Cascina (k&-shee/nit) 

Caserta, or Caserta Nuova 
(kti-sé¢r/ti noo-o/vit) 

Cash-gar’. Syn. Kashgar. 

Cashmere, or Kashmire 
(kash-meer’) 

Cas/pi-an 

Cassano (kis-sii/no) 

Cas/sel 

Cassine (kiis-see/ni) 


(kit-siil/ 


Castile (kas-teel’) (Sp. 
Castilla, kiis-teel/y#) 
Castillon (kis/te/yOn’, or 
kits/tél/yon’) 
Castine (kas-teen/) 
Castione (Kis-te-o/na) 
Castlebar (kas-sel-bar/) 
Castres (kast’r) 
Castro Giovanni (kiis/tro 
jo-viin/ne) 
Cas-ween’. Syn. Casbin. 
Catabamba (ki-tii-biim/bit) 
Catahoula, or Cat/a-hoo’la 
Cat/a-lo/ni-a (Sp. Catalu- 
na, k4-tii-loon/y#) 
Catania (ki-tii/ne-i) 
Catanzaro (ki-tiin-zii/ro) 
Cateau Cambrésis (ki/t0/ 
kon/bra/ze’) 


Cat/e-gat, or Kattegat 
Cathay (kath-a/). Syn. 
China, 


Catmando, Katmandou, or 
Khatmandu (kat-man/- 
doo) 

Catorce (ki-toR/sa) 

Cats/kill 

Cat/ta-rau/gus 

Cattaro (kit-tii/ro) 

Caubul (kaw-bool’), 
Cabool. 

Cau/ca-sus 

Caunes, Les (1a kon) 

Cava (ki/vi) 

Cavaglia (ki#-viil/yii) 

Cavalho (kti-vil/yo) 

Cavan (Ireland) (kay/an) 

Cavan (France) (ki/von’) 

Cavery, or Cauvery (kaw/- 
ver-e) 

Cawn-pore/ 

Cax/a-mar’ca (Sp. pron. 
kith-nit-mar/ka) 

Caxias, or Cachias (ka- 
shee/as) 

Caxoeira, ov Cachoeira 
(ki-sho-a/e-rit) 

Caycos, or Caicos (ki/k6s)’ 

Cayenne (Ki-en/) 

Cayes (ka), Syn, Aux 
Cayes. 

Cayman (ki-miin’) 

Cayuga (ka-yoo/ga) 

Cayuse (Kah-yus/ 

Caz/en-o/vi-a 

Ceara. See Ciara, 

Cebolla (tha-Bol/ya) 

Cebreros (tha-bra/rés) 

Cebu (se-boo/). Syn. Zebu. 

Cecil (sis/il) 

Cefalu (chéf-t-loo/) 

Cegama (tha-gii/mit) 

Ceglie (chal/ya) 

Celano (cha-l&/no) 

Celaya (sa-lii/y#). 
Zelaya. 

Celebes (sel/e-biz) 

Celenza (cha-lén/zit) 

Cella (chal/la, o7 chél/14) 

Celle, or Zelle (tsel/leh) 

Cellino (chel-lee/no) 

Ceneda (cha-na/di) 

Cen/is (or se/ne’) 

Centallo (chén-tal/lo) 

Cento (chén/to, or chiin/to) 

Centorbi (chén-tor/bee) 

Ceph/a-lo’ni-a (It. pron. 
chéf-t-lon/e-% ; Modern 
Greek, kef-4-lo-nee/it) 

Ceprano (cha-prii/no) 

Ce-ram/ (Port. pron. ser- 
rowNn’); also written Se- 
rang. 

Cercado (s¢r-kit/do) 

Cerchiera (chéR-ke-a/rit) 

Cerdagne (sér/dan’) 

Cerignola (cha-rén-yo/lit) 

Cerigo (chér/e-go) 

Cerina (cha-ree/nit) 

Cerreto (chéR-Ra/to) 

Certaldo (chér-titl/do) 

Cervaro (chéR-vit/ro) 

Cervera (séR-va/rit) 

Cervetere (chér-va/ti-ra, 
or chér-vet/a-ra) 

Cervia (chér/ve-it) 

Cer/vin (or st@r/van’) 


Syn. 


Syn. 


Cassiquiari (kii-se-ke-#/ree) Cervione (chér-ve-o/na) 


Castagna (kis-tiin/yii) 

Castagnaro(kiis-tiin-yii/ro) 

Castagneto (Ixtis-tiin-ya/to) 

Castalla (ktis-til/yit) 

Castano (kiis-tii/no) 

Castelnaudary = (ktis/t#1/- 
no/dii/re’) 

Castel Vetrano (kis-tel/ 
va-trii/no) 

Castiglione (kiis-tél-yo/na) 


Cerza Maggiore (chtrd/zit 
mid-jo/ra 

Cerza Piccola (chérd/zi 
pik/ko-l#) 

Cesana (chi-si/na) | 

Cesena (cha-sa/nit) 

Ceuta (siti/ta) (Sp. pron. 
thi/oo-ti) 

Cévennes (si-ven/) 

Ceylon (see/lon, o7 si-lon/) 


Chablais (shi/bla’) 
Chacao (chi-ki/o, or chi- 
kow’) 
Chachapoyas (chii-chit-po/- 
4 


yiis) 
Chaco (chii/ko) 
Chagres (chii/grés) 
Chaleur (sha-loor/) 
Chalons-sur—Marne (shit/- 
16Nn/-siiR-makn) 
Chalons-sur-Sadne (shii/- 
16N/-siiR-sOn) 
Chalus (shi/liis’) 
Cham (Kim) 
Chamaliéres  (shii/mii/le- 
éR’) 


Chambéry (sh6n/ba/ree’) 


Cheviot (chiv/e-ut) 
Cheyenne (she-en’), Syn. 
Chienne. 
Chiampo (ke-tim/po) 
Chiana (ke-4/ni) 
Chianciano (ke-tin-chi/no) 
Chianti (ke-ain/tee) 
Chiapa (che-i/pi) 
Chiari (ke-a/re) 
Chiavari (ke-i/via-re) 
Chiavenna (ke-i-ven/n#) 
Chicago (she-kaw/go) 
Chichester (chitch/es-ter) 
Chick/a-hom/i-ny 
Chick/a-mau/ga 
Chick/a-pee’ 
Chick/a-sawsg 


Chamouny (shi%/moo-ne’) . Chicot (shee/ko) 


Champagne (sh6Nn/piini’) 

Champaigne (sham-pan/) 
ham-plain/ 
handeleur(shan-de-loor’) 

Chan/der-na-gore’ 

Chang-hai, Syn. Shang- 
hai (improperly written 
Shanghae), 

Chantilly (shin-til/lee) 
(fr. pron. shon/tél/ye’, 
or shoNn/te/ye’) 

Chapada (shii-pii/dit) 

Chapala (sha-pii/14) 

ee (chit-pool-ta- 
pek/ 

Charcas (char/kiis) 

Charente (shii/ront’) 

Charente Inférieur (shii/- 
YrONt’ tN/fa/re-uR’) 

Char/i-ten 

Charkow ee a Syn. 
Kharkof. 

Charlevoix (shar/le-voi’) 

Oe eee (shar/lots- 
vi 

Charo (chii/ro) 

Charonne (shii/ron’) 

Chartres (shart’r) 


Chatauque. See Chau- 
tauqua. 

Chateaubriant  (shii/to/- 
bre-6N/) 


Chateaugay (shat/d-gay’) 

Chateaudun (shii/to/dun’) 

Chateau-Gonthier (shi/- 
to/-gGNn/te-ii/) 

Chateauroux (shii/td/roo’) 

Chat-el-Arab. Syn. Shat- 
el-Arab. 

Chatelet (shit/la’, o7 shii/- 
teh-la’ 

Chatellerault (shii/tel/1d’) 

Chat/ham 

Chatillon (shit/te/yOn’, or 
shi/tél/yon’) 

Chatou (shii/too’) 

Chat/ta-hoo/che 

Chat/ta-noo’/ga 

Chat-too/ga 

Chauchina (chow-chee/n#) 

Chaudes-Aigues (shod/- 
ég') 

Chauditre (shd/de-ér’) 

Chaumont (France) (sho/- 
mon’) 

Chaumont(N.Y.)(sho/mo’) 

Chautauqua (sha-taw/- 
kwa); formerly written 
Chautauque. 

Chauvigny (sho/vén/ye’) 

Chavanges (shii/yoNzh’) 

Chaves (shii/vés) 

Chazy (shii-ze/) 

Chebucto (she-buk/to) 

Chelmsford (chemz/furd) 

Chelsea (chel/se) 

Cheltenham (chelt/num) 

Chemnitz (Kem/nits) 

Chemung (she-miting’/) 

Chenab (che-nitb’), or Che- 
naub/; written also Chi- 
nab. 

Chenango (she-nang’go) 

Che-pach/et 

Chepstow (chep/sto) 

Cher (shér) 

Cherasco (ka-riis/ko) 

Che-raw/ 

Chtrburg (sher/burg, or 
shéR/boor’) 

Cher/o-kee’ 

Cherso (kéR/so) 

Cherson (ker-s0n/) 

Chertsey (ches/se) 

Ches/a-peake 

Cheshire (chesh/ir) 

Cheste (chés/ta) 

Che-sun/cook 

Chetimaches (chet/ti- 
match/iz, or shet/mash’) 


Chiem See (Keem 84) 
Chicnne,or Cheyenne (she- 
en/ 


Chiese (ke-a/sa) 

Chieti (ke-a/te) 

Chihuahua (che-wi/wit) 

Chikailis. See Chilts. 

Chili (chil/le) (Sp. Chile, 
chee/la) 

Chil/li-coth’e 

Chillon (she/y6n’, ov shil/- 
lon) (Switzerland) 

Chillon (chél-yon/) (Spain) 

Chiloe (che-lo-a/, almost 
chil-way’) 

Chilts (ch as in child), or 
Chikailis (Chickelis), 
(che-ka/lis) 

Chimborazo (chim/bo-rii/- 
zo) (Sp. pron. cheem-bo- 
rii/tho) 

Chi/na 

Chinchilla (chin-cheel/yit) 

Chinghai (ching-hi’) 

Chin-gle-ptit/ 

Chingu (shén-goo’). Syn. 
Xingu. 

Chin In/di-a 

Chios (ki/os) 

Chippenham (chip/num) 

Chippewa (chip’/pe-wa) 

Chip/pe-way 

Chiquitos (che-kee/tds) 

Chiriqui (che-re-kee’) 

Chiswick (chiz/ik) 

Chit/a-gong 

Chiti (kee/tee) 

Chitore (chit-dr/) 

.Chiusa (ke-00/sit) 

Chiusano (ke-00-si/no) 

Chiusi (ke-00/see) 

Chiva (chee/via) 

Chivasso (ke-viis/so) 

Choco (cho/ko) 

Choc/taw 

Cholula (cho-loo/l&) 

Chorillos (cho-reel/yés) 

Choubar (chow’bar’) 

Chowan (chd-wan’) 

Chris’ti-an/a 

Christiania (kris-te-4/ne-4) 

Christiansand (Kris/te-in- 
sind’) 

Christianstadt (kris/te-an- 
stat) (Sw. Christianstad, 
kris/te-an-stid’) 

Christine (kris-teen’, or 
kris-tee/na) 

Chrudim (Kroo/dim) 

Chudleigh (chiid/lee) 

Chum/bul 

Chunchos (choon/chés) 

Chupat (choo-pit/) 

Chup/ra 

Chuquisaca (choo-ke-si/- 
kit) 

Chur (Koor). Syn. Coire. 

Cianciana (chiin-chii/na) 

Ciara (se-a/ra) ; written 
also Ceara and Seara. 

Cicagna (che-kin/y#) 

Cicciano (chit-chi/no) 

Ciego (the-a/go) 

Cienfuegos(se-én/fwa/ gos) 

Cien Pozuelos (the-én/ po- 
thwa/1lds) 

Cigliano (cheel-y#/no) 

Cimaron (se-mi-ron/) 

Cinaloa (sin-i-lo/a) 

Cincinnati (sin/sin-nah’tY) 

4a Often improperly 
pronounced as if written 
Cincinnatah, or Cincin- 
nattih. 

Cinco Senores (theen/ko 
san-yo/rés) 

Cinque Ports (sink ports) 

Cin/tra (or seen/tra ) 

Ciotat, La (1% see/o/ti’) 

Cir-cars’ (Northern) 


a 


Circassia (ser-kash/{-a) 

Ci/ren-cés’ter (commonly 
pron, 8is/e-ter, or sis/is- 
ter) 

Citeaux (see/td’) ’ 

Cittadella (chit-t%-del/1%) 

Oe (chit-t#/ noo- 


o/vit) 
CN ok (chit-ta/ vék/- 


e-4) 

Ciudad Real (Spain) (the- 
00-D’AD/ rea) 

Ciudad Real (Mexico) (se- 
oo-diid/ ra-al/) 

Ciudad Rodrigo (the-oo- 
D&AD/ roD-ree/go) 

Civezzano (che-vét-s%/no) 

Cividale (che-ve-di/1a) 

Cividate (che-ve-di/ta) 

Civita Camporano (chee/- 
ve-té kim-po-ri/no) 

Civita La Vigna (chee/ve- 
14 1&4 veen/ya) 

Civita Vecchia (chee/ve-ta 
vék/ke-it) 

Clac-man/nan 

Clagenfurth, o” Klagen- 
furth (kl&’gen-foort/) 

Clairvaux (kléR/vo’) 

Clamecy (klim/se’) 

Clausthal, or Klausthal 
(klows/ti#l) 

Clermont (Fr.) (kléR/mon’) 

Clermont (U. 8.) (kler- 
mont’) 

Clermont Ferrand (kléR/- 
mon’ (fa/rdn’) 

Cleves (kleevz)(Ger Kleve, 
kla/‘veh; Fr. Cleves, 
klay, almost klév) 

Clitheroe (klith/er-6) 

Clogher (kl6h/Her) 

Cloghnakilty (kloH/na-kil’- 
te), or Clon/a-kil’/ty 

Clon-mell/ 

Clotze, or K1otze (kl6t/seh) 

Clusone (kloo-so/na) 

Clydesdale 

Co/a-ho’ma : 

Coahuila. ~ See Cohahuila, 

Coango (ko-ang/go) 

Coazzo (ko-&t/so) 

Coban (ko-bin/) 

Cob/be 

Cobija (ko-bee/Ha) 

Coblentz (kob/lents) (Ger. 
Coblenz, ko/blénts; Fr, 
Coblence, ko/blonss’) 

Cobu (ko-boo/) 

Co/burg (Ger. pron. ko/- 
bOORG) 

fas chabamba (ko-chi-biim/- 

a 


Cochin (ko-cheen/) 

Co/chin Chi/na 

Codogno (ko-dién/yo) 

Co-do/rus 

Coeslin. See Coslin. 

Coevorden (koo/vor-den) 

Coeymans (kwee/manz) 

Cogliano (kol-y#/no) 

Cognac (kén-yiik/) 

Cogne (kén/ya) 

Cogoleto (ko-go-la/to) 

Cogorno (ko-goR/no) 

Cohahuila, or Coahuila (ko- 
a-wee/la) 

Co-han/sey 

Co-has/set : 

Cohoes,or Cahoos(ko-hiz/) 

Coim-ba-toor’, or Coim-ba- 
tor/ 

Co-im/bra (07 ko-eem/brit) 

Coin (ko-een/) 

Coire (kwir) (Ger. Chur, 
koor) 

Col/berg (Ger. pron. kol/- 
béRG) 


Col/ches-ter 
Coleraine (k6l-ran/) 
Colima (ko-lee/mit) 
Collioure (kol/le-oor’) 
Col-mar’ 
Colne (k6éln) 
Colnebrook (k0n/brook) 
Cologna (ko-loén/yi) 
Cologne (ko-lon’)(Fr.pron, 
ko/lon’; Ger. KGIn) 
Colombia (ko-lom/be-#) 
Co-lom/bo, or Co-lum/bo 
Col/on-sa, or Col’on-say’ 
Colorado (kol/o-rih’do) 
Co-lum/bi-a , 
Co-lum/bi-an’a 
Co-lum/bo 
Columbretes (Ko-loom- 
bra/tés) 
Co-mac/ 


« 
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Co-mal/ 

. Co-man/che (Sp. pron. ko- 
miin/cha),07 Ca-man/che 

Comayagua (ko-mi-i/gwi) 

Com/ba-hee’ 

Combourg (k6M/boor’) 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Corral de Almaquer (korR- 
Ril/ da tl-mi-kar/) 

Corrales (koR-Rii/lés) 

Correse (kor-RA/sa) 

Corréze (kor/Raz’, almost 
kor/réz’) 


Culm (kdolm) 

Cul/pep-per 

Cul-riéss/ (07 koo/rds) 

Cumana (koo-mii-nii/) 

Cumanacoa  (koo-mit-nit- 
ko/a) 


Comines (ko/meen’), o7 Corrientes (koR-Re-én/tés) Cumania, or Kumania (ku- 


Commines (kom/meen’) 

Co/mo 

Com/o-rin 

Co/morn, or Komorn 

Com/o-ro 

Compiano (kom-pe-ii/no) 

Compiégne (kéM/pe-an’) 

Com/po-stel/la (Sp. Com- 
postela, kom-po-sta/1%) 

Comsan (k6N/s6N’) 

Comtat-Venaissin (k6N/- 

_ ta/-veh-niis/sin’) 

Conac (ko/nik’) 

Concan (kong’/ktin) 

Concarneau (k6N/kaR/n6/) 

Conception (kgn-sep/shun) 
(Sp. Concepcion, kon- 
thep-the-dn/) 

Conchagua (kon-chit/gw%) 

Con/chas (ch as in child) 

Conchucos (kon-choo/kos) 

Concord (konk/urd) 

Con-cor/di-a 

Condé (kon/de, 07 k6én/- 
da’) 

Condino (kon-dee/no) 

Condom (k6N/d6N’) 

Conecocheague (kon/e-ko- 
cheeg’) 

Conecuh (ko-nee/ka) 

Conemaugh (kon/e-maw\ 

Con/es-to’ga 

Co-ne/sus 

Confienza (kon-fe-tn/zit) 

Conflans (kK6ON/f16N’) 

Confolens, or Confolent 
(k6Nn/fo/15N’) 

Congaree (kong/ga-ree’) 

Congo (kong/go), or Zaire 
(zii-eer’) 

Connaught (kon/nawt) 

Connecticut(kgn-net/i-kut) 

Conseguina (kon-sa-gee/- 
ni), or Quisiguina (ke- 
se-gee/ni) —_ 

Conselice (kon-stl/e-chii) 

Conselve (kon-stl/va) 

Con/stance (Ger. 
stanz, kon/stiints) 

Constantina (kon-stin-té/- 
nit) 

Con-stan/ti-no’ple (Turk. 
Sttim-bool/) 

Contarina (kon-tii-ree/ni) 

Contreras (kon-tra/ras) 

Controne (kon-tro/ni) 

Cooch Bahar (ba-har’) 

Coo-mas/sie 

Coos (ko-os/) 

Coo/saw-hatch/ie 

Co/pen-ha/gen (Dan. Kji- 
benhayn, ky6-ben- 
hown/) 

Co-pV/ah 

Co/pi-a-po’ 

Coquimbo (ko-keem/bo) 

Corbach (kor/bik) 

Corbeau (kor-b0/) 

Corbeil (kor/bal’, 07 kor/- 
bi’y’) 

Corcyra (kor-si/ra). Syn. 
Corfu. 

Cor-dil/ler-as (Sp. pron, 
kor-dél-ya/ris) 

Cor/do-va, or Cordoba 

Co-re/a 

Corfu Te or kor’fu) 
(Modern Greek pron. 
kor-fee’) 

Coria (ko/re-4) 

Corigliano (ko-ré]-y#/no) 

Corinaldo (ko-re-nal/do) 

Cdr/inth 

Corio (ko/re-o) 

Co-ris/co 

Corleone (kor-l4-0/na) 

Corleto (kor-1la/to) 

Corlin (kGR-leen/) 

Cormayeur(kor/m4/yuR’), 
or Carmajor (koR-mit- 
yor’) 

Cormicy (kor/mee/see’) 
Cornate (kor-nii/tai), or 
Coronate (ko-ro-nii/ta) 
Cornegliano (koR-nal-yi/- 

no) 
Corneto (kor-na/to) 
Corniglio (kor-neel/yo) 
Cor/o-man/del 
Corpus Christi (kor/pus 
kris/te) 


Con- 


Cor/si-ca (Fr. Corse, kors) 

Corte (kor/ta) 

Cortegana (kor-ta-gii/nit) 

Cortemaggiore (kor/ta- 
mid-jo/ra) 

Cortemiglia (koR-ta-meel/-. 


yi) 

Cortina (kor-tee/nii) 

Cortona (korR-to/nii) 

Co-run/na (Sp. Coruiia, 
ko-roon/yii) 

Cor/y-don 

Cosala (ko-sit/1i) 

Coscile (ko-shee/la) 

Cosenza (ko-sen/zii) 

Co-shoc/tgn 

Odslin, Coeslin, o7 Koéslin 
(k6s-leen/) 

Cosne (kon) 

Cos/sacks 

Cosseir (kos-sar/) 

Cos-sim/ba-zar’ 

Costarica (kos/tii-ree/ki) 

Céte @Or (kot dor) 

Cotes du Nord (kot diinor) 

Cotignola (ko-tén-yo/la) 

Cotopaxi (ko/to-paks’e) 
(Sp. pron. ko-to-piih/re) 

Cottbus, or Kottbus (kott/- 
boos) 

Coulan (koo-liin/) 

Courland(koor/land), Syn. 
Kurland. 

Courtray, or Courtrai 
(koor/tra’) (Flem, Kort- 
ryk, kort/rik) 

Coutances (koo/ténss’) 

Coventry (kuy/en-tre) 

Céy/ing-ton 

Cowes (kowz) 

Cracow (kra/ko) (Polish 
Krakow, krii/koof) 

Crato (krii/to) 

Crau, La (li kro) 

Creich (kreech) 

Crécy (kres/se) (Hr. pron. 
kra/se’); often written 
Cressy by the English, 

Crefeld (kra/félt) 

Crema (kra/mi) 

Cremnitz(krem/nits), Syn. 
Kremnitz. 

Cre-mo/na (Jé. pron. kra- 

a mo/nit) r) 
répy (kra/pee 

Gieatantings (kra-shén - 
tee/no) 

Crespano (krés-pii/no) 

Crespino (krés-pee/no) 

Cres/sy. See Crécy. 

Crete. Syn. Candia, 

Creuse (kruz) 

Creutznach (kroits/nix). 
Syn. Kreutznach. 

Creuzburg, or Kreuzburg 
(kroits/booRG) 

Creuzot (kruh/zo’) 

Crieff (kreef) 

Cri-me/a (Russ, Krim) 

Crixa, or Cricha (kree/shit) 

Croatia (xro-a/shi-a) ; 
called by the natives Hor- 
vath Orszag (hor/vat! 
oR/sag’). 

Croix, St. (kroi). Syn. 
Santa Cruz. 

Crom/ar-t 

Cronstadt (kron/stit) 

Crozet (kro/za’) 

Crozon (kro/z6n’) 

Cruces (kroo/sés), 
Kroo/thes 

Csaba (chdb/5h/) 

Csacza (chot/sdh/) 

Csany (chin) 

Cseb (cheb) rt 

Csongrad (chon-grid/) 

Cu/ba (Sp. pron. koo/bit) 

Cuban (koo-biin’), Syn. 
Kooban. 

Cud/da-lore’ 

Cudillero (koo-pél-yii/ro) 

Cuenca (kwen/ki) ; for- 
merly written and pron. 
Cuenga (kwén/sit). 

Cuiaba. See Cuyaba. 

Culhuacan (kool-wit-kiin’), 
Syn. Palenque. 

Culiacan (koo-le-i-kiin’) 

Cullera (kool-ya/ra) 

Cul-lo/den 


or 


ma/ne-a) (Hung. Kun- 
sig, koon-shig’) 

Cunha (koon/yit) 

Cupar (koo/par) 

Curagoa (ku/ra-s0’) 

Curaray (koo-ri-ri’) 

Curdistan. See Koordistan. 

Curische-Haff (koo/rish- 
eh-hiff’), Syn, Kurische- 
Haff. 

Ctir’ri-tuck/ 

Curuguaty (koo-roo-gwit- 
tee’) 

Curzola (koord-zo/lit) 

Ciistrin, or Kiistrin (kiis- 
treen/) 

Cut-tack/ 

Cux-ha/ven (or kdoks-hii/- 
fen) 

Cuyaba (koo-yii/bit) 

Cuyahoga (ki/a-ho’ga) 

Cuzco (koos/ko) 

Cwmearvan (koom-kar/- 
van) 

Cwmdu (koom/dee) 

Cye/la-des 

Cyly Cwm (kil/ee koom) 

Cynell Mawr (kin/elmowr) 

Cythera (si-thee/ra). Syn. 
Cerigo. 

Czaslau (chiis/lou) 

Ozebe (tsa/bth) 

Czernigow (cher/ne-gof). 
Syn, Tchernigof. 

Czernowitz (cher/no-vits) ; 
more correctly Czerno- 
vice, chér/no-vét/seh). 

Czirkniez, or AZirknitz 
(tseerk/nits) 


D. 


Dachau (dii/Kow) 

Da-ko’tah. Syn. Sioux. 

Dacre (dia/ker) 

Dadur (dii/dtir) 

Daghestan (dii/ges-tiin’) 

Dahl (dil) 

Dahlen (dii/len) 

Dahme (dii/meh) 

Dahomey, or 
(dah-ho’mii) 

Dalecarlia (dit-le-kar/le-a), 
or Dalarne (dii/lar-nii) 

Dalen (di/len) 

Dalenburg (dii/len-booRG/) 

Dalhousie (dal-hoo/zi) 

Dalkeith (dil-keeth/) 

Dalles (dalz) 

Dally (d&l/lii) 

Dalmatia (dal-ma/shi-a) 

Dalton (dawl/tgn) 

Dam/a-ris-cot/ta 

Da-mas/cus (Arab. Shitm- 
el-Ke-beer’) 

Dambea, See Dembea. 

Dam /i-et/ta (Arab, Damiat, 
dii-me-it/) 

Dam/piers 

Dan/aw. Syn. Danube, 

Danbury (dan/ber-y) 

Dan/ne-mo/ra 

Dant/zic (dant/sik) (Ger. 
Danzig, diint/sia) 

Dan/ube (Ger. Donau, dd/- 
now) 

Dardanelles (dar/da-nélz’) 

Dar’toor’; written also 
Darfur and Darfour. 

Darien (Ga.) (da/re-en) 

Darien, Isthmus of (da-re- 
én/) 

Dar-jee/ling. 
ling. 

Darmstadt (darm/stit) 

Dartmouth (dart/muth) 

Dar’war/ 

Dassau (diis/sou) 

Dassel (diis/sel) 

Dauba (dow/bi) 

Daule (dow’li) 

Daumeray (ddm/ri’) 

Daun (down) 

Dauphiné (do/fe/ni’), Syn. 
Dauphiny. 

Daviess (da/vis) 

Dax (diiks) 

Dearborn (deer/burn) 

Dease (deess) 


Dahomay 


Syn, Dorji- 


1641 


Debreezin, o” Debretzin Dié, or Diez, Saint (sin Driel (dreel) 


(da-bret/sin) 

De-ca/tur 

Dee/can, or Dek/kan 

Decise (deh-seez’) 

Degagnac (deh-giin/yitk’) 

Degerloch (da/ger-lox’) 

Deggingen (dég/ging-en) 

Deglia (dal/yit) 

Dego (da/go) 

De Kalb 

Del/a-go/a 

Delaware (del/a-war) 

Delft (every letter should 
be pronounced) 

Delgada (del-gii/dit) 

Delhi, or Dehli (Hindos- 
tan) (del/lee) 

Delhi (CU. 8.) (del/hi) 

Deliceto (da-le-cha/to) 

Del/lam-cot/ta 

Dellnicze (dél-neet/sa) 

Del/vi-no 

Dem/be-a (or dem-bee/a) ; 
written also Dambea. 

Demerara (dem/er-i/ra) 

Demone (dia-mo/nia) 

Demonte (da-mon/ta) 

Denbighshire(den/be-shir) 

Den/der-ah 

Dendermonde (den/der- 
mon/deh), o” Dender- 
mond _ (den/der-mont’) 
(Fr. Termonde, tér/- 
mond’) 

Denis, St. (sent den/is, o7 
den/ee) (Fr. Saint Denis, 
sin (nee) 

Den/mark (Dan. 
mark) 

Denzlingen (dénts/ling-en) 

Déols (dii/ol’) 

Depeyster (de-pis/ter) 

Deptford (det/furd) 

Der-bend/ 

Détr/by (or dar/bY) 

£eas- The latter pronun- 
ciation was formerly uni- 
versal. 

Derbyshire (d@r/be-shir) 

Derenburg(da/ren-booRG/) 

Derg, Lough (lon dérg) 

Dermbach (d@pxm/bixk) 

Derne (d@r/ne, o7 dér/neh) 

Derr (déRr) 

Der/ry. Syn. Londonderry, 

Dertingen (dért/ing-en) 

De Ruyter (de ri/ter) 

Desaguadero (dés-ii/gwii- 
pa/ro) 

Désaignes (da/zti’, or da/- 
za’) 

Des/e-i/ dit 

pace (dai-sé¢m-bo/- 

a 

Desenzano (da-stn-zii/no) 

Des/er-et/ 

De-sha/ 

Desio (di-see/o) 

Des Moines (de moin) 

Des Plaines (da plan), or 
O? Plain 

Despoblado(dés-po-bli/Do) 

De So/to 

Des/sau (Ger. pron. des/- 
sow); sometimes written 
Dessaw. 

Det/mold (Ger. pron. det/- 
molt) 

Detour (U. 8.) (de-toor’) 

De-troit/ 

Dettelbach (d&t/tel-bix) 

Dettenheim (dét’ten-him/) 

Dettingen (dét/ting-en) 

Deule (dul) 

Deuslemont (dul/m6n’) 

Deutschendorf (doi’chen- 


Dan/e- 


dorf’) 

Deutschkrone (doitch’- 
kro/neh) 

Deutz (doits) 

Deux-ponts _ (duh’/pin’) 


(German Zweibriicken, 
tswi-briik/ken) 

Deva (da/vit) 

Dev/en-ter, or Dewenter 
(da/ven-ter) 

Devises (de-vi/ziz) 

Devonshire (dey/gn-shir) 

Dhawalaghiri (da-wol/a- 
gér’/re) 


Diamante (de-ti-miin/ta) 
Diano d@Alba_ (de-ii/no 
aiil/bit) 


Diano Marino 
mii-ree/no) 
Di-ar/bekr, ov Diarbekir 

(dee-ar/be-keer’) 


(de-#/no 


de-a/ 

Diekirch (dee/kc@rk) 

Dielsdorf (deels/dorf) 

Diemel (dee/mel) 

Diepenheim (dé’pen-him/) 

Diepholz (deep/hdlts) 

Dieppe (dyep, or de-ep/) 

Diersburg (deers/boorg) 

Diersdorf (deers/dorf) 

Diesbach (dees/bix) 

Diessen (dees/sen) 

Diest (deest) 

Dietenheim (dee/ten-him/) 

Dietfurt (deet/foort) 

Dietigheim (dee/tic-him/) 

Dietlingen (deet/ling-en) 

Dietweil (deet/Wil) 

Dietzenbach (deet’sen- 
biK’/) 

Diez (deets); written also 
Dietz. 

Dighton (di/ton) 

Dignano (dén-yi/no) 

Digne (deen) 

Dijon (de/zhon’) 

Dil/ling-en 

Dinan (de/ndn’) 

Dinant (de/nén’, ov de- 
nant/) 

Din-wid/die 

Diu (de/oo) 

Dixmude (dix/miid’) 
(Flem. Dixmuyden, dix- 
moi/den) 

Dizier, Saint (sin de/ze-a’) 

Djid/da. Syn. Jidda, 

Djoliba (jol/e-ba). 
Joliba, 

Dnieper (nee/per) (uss. 
pron. dnyép/er) 

Dniester (nees/ter) (uss, 
pron. anyés/ter) 

Doab, or Dooab (doo/ib’) 

Dobrigno (do-breen/yo) 

Doesburg (doos/btreG) 

Do/fra-fi-éld’,. Syn. Do- 
vrefield. 

Dogliani (ddl-yi/nee) 

Doleedo (dol-cha/do) 

D6le (ddl) 

Dolgelly (dol-geth/le) 

Dolitz Niederheim (do/lits 
nee/der-him/) 

Dollart (d61/lart) 

Domingo (do-ming/go) 

Dominica (dom/e-nee’ka) 
(Fr. Dominique, dom-e- 
neek’/) 

Don (Tartar Doo/na) 

Don Cos/sacks 

Donaghadee 
dee’) 

Done/as-ter 

Donegal (don-e-gawl/) 

Dongola (dong/go-la) 

Dor/ches-ter 

Dordogne (dor/don’) (Fr. 
pron. dor/don’) 

Dordrecht (dort/réKt), or 
Dort 

Dornach (dor/nik) 

Dornbach (dorn/bik) 

Dornburg (dorn/boorG) 

Dorheim (dor/him) 

Dorjiling (dor-jee/ling). 
Syn. Darjeeling. 

Dormagen (dor/mii/Gen) 

Dornes (France) (dorn) 

Dornes (Port.) (dor/nés) 

Dornoch (dor/nok) 

Dorpat (dor/piit), or Dorpt 

Dorsetshire (dor/set-shir) 

Dort. Syn. Dordrecht. 

Dortmund (dort/moont) 

Douai, or Douay (doo/a’); 
sometimes written 
Doway. 

Doubs (doobz, or doo) 

Douglas (dug/les) 

Douilens (dool/16N’) 

Dourdan (door/d6n’) 

Douro (doo/ro) (Sp. Due- 
ro, dwa/ro) 

Douve, La (1& doov) 

Do/ver 

Do/vre-fi-eld’ (Norw. Daa- 


Syn. 


vrefjeld (dd/vre-fyeld’) 
Dowlatabad (dow/la-ta- 
bid’) 


Down-pat/rick 

Draguignan(drii/gén/y5N’) 

Drave (dray) (Ger. Drau, 
drow; Slavonian Drava, 
drii/vit) 

Drenthe (dren/teh) 

Dres/den, ov Dres/den 

Dreux (druh) 


(don/a-Hii- 


Driesen (dree/zen) 

Drin (dreen), or 
(dree/no) 

Drogheda (dréh/He-da) 

Drohobicz (dro/ho-bitch), 
or Dro’ho-vitsch’ 

Droitwich (droit/itch) 

Dromersheim (dro/’mers- 
him’) 

Dro/more, or Dro-more/ 

Drontheim (dront/im) 
(Norwegian Trondjem, 
trond/yem) 

Druses (droo/zez) 

Duanesburg (du-anz/burg) 

Dub/lin 

Dubno (doob/no) 


Drino 


Du-bois/ 

Dubuque (du-book) 

Dudelsheim (doo/dels- 
him/ 


Duderstadt (doo’der-stit’) 
Duero (doo-a/ro, or dwi/- 


ro). Syn, Douro. 
Du/is-burg (or doo/is- 
bdoRG’) 


Duiveland (doi/ve-liint) 
Dulce, Rio (ree/o dool/si, 
or dool’tha) 
Dulcigno (dool-cheen/yo) 
Dulwich (dul/ij) 
Dumbartonshire 
bar/tgn-shir) 
Dum-blane/ 
Dumfries (dum-freess’) 
Dun-bar/ 
Dundalk (dun-dawk/) 
Dun-das/ 
Dun-dee/ 
Dunfermline (dum-fer/lin) 
Dun-gan/ngn 
Dun-gar/von 
Dungeness (dun-je-ness/) 
Dungiven (dun-giv/en) 
Dunglass (dun-glas’) 
Dunkeld (dun-kel’) 
Dun/kirk (Fr. Dunkerque, 
dun/ktrk’) 
Dun-sin/nane 
Dunwich (dun/itch) 
Du/plin 
Duppau (ddop/pow) 
Duquesne (du-kan/) 
Durance (du/réNnss’) 
Durango (doo-riing’/go) 
Durazzano (doo-rit-sii/no) 
Durazzo (doo-riit/so), or 
Duras (doo-riis/) 
Dureal (door-kal’/) 
Durham (dtir/tim) 
Durlach (door/lik) 
Diirnholz (diirn/holts) 
Diirrenroth (diir’Ren-rit’) 
Diirrenstein (diin’/Ren- 
stin’) 
Diirrheim (diir’him/) 
Diirr-See (diir-sa) 
Diirkheim (diirk/him) 
Durtal (diir/til’) 
Dus/sel-dorf (Ger. Diissel- 
dorf, diis’sel-dorf’) 
Dusslingen (d00s/ling-en) 
Dutch/ess 
Duval (du-vol/) 
Duyveland (doi/ve-lint) 
Dwaraca (dwit-rii/kii) 
Dwi/na (Russ. pron, dvee/- 


nit) 
Dyle, o7 Dy] (dil) 


E 
e 
Eaheinomaue 
mow/ee) 
Karn, Loch (lox érn) 
Eau Pleine (6 plan, o7 6 
plén) 
Eaux Bonnes (6 bon) 
Eaux Chaudes (6 shod) 
Haux Vives (5 veey) 
Eause (6z) 
Ebeleben (a/beh-la/ben) 
Eb/el-toft 
Eberbach (a’ber-biKk/) 
Ebermannstadt (a/ber- 
miin-stiit) 
Ebernburg(a/bern-boorG/) 
Ebersbach (a/bers-biK’) 
Ebersberg (a/bers-béRG/) 
Ebersburg (a/bers-b0oRG/) 
Ebersheim (a/bers-him/) 


(dum- 


(a-t#-hi-no- 


Ebora. See Evora. 
Ebreichsdorf (a’briks- 
dorf’) 


E/bro (Sp. pron. a/bro) 


i 


e, 7, 0, silent; 8, 6, ti, U, & (see p. 1636); ¢as8; ghassh;¢, ch, ask; gasj, asin Get; gas z; x as gz; pasin linger, link; thas in thine; I, 1,8, W,B, D, G, H, K, N, R (see p. 1636), 


1642 


Ebsambul. SeeIpsambool. 

Ecclesmachan (6k/W'1z- 
maK/an) 

Eccloo (ek-kl6/) 

Echelles, Les (laz #/sh#l’) 

Echt (ekt) 

Echterdingen 
ding’en) 

Echternach (@k/ter-nik’) 

Echzell (éK-tsél/) 

Ecija (a/the-H4) 

Eckmiihl (ek/miil) 

Ecluse, VP (1a/kliiz’) 

Ecuador (ek-wa-dor/), or 
E-qua/tor 

E/den-toen 

Ed’foo’; written also Kd- 
fou and Edtu. 

Edgecombe (ej/kum) 

E-di/na 

Edinburgh(ed/in-bur-ruh); 


(@K/ter- 


written also, but less 
properly, Edinboro’ and 
Edinborough. 


Ed/is-to 

Eg’/er (in Bohemian Cheb, 
Keb) 

E-gi/na, or Ai-si/na 


Eg/ri-po. Syn. Negro- 
pont. 

Egypt (e/jipt) (Ar. Musr, 
or Misr) 

Ehrenbreitstein = (#i/ren- 
brit/stin) 

Richstiidt, or <Aichstiidt 
(iK/stet) 


Eiken (i/ken) 

Kil, Loch (lok eel) 

Eilau (lou). Syn. Eylau. 

Eilenburg (i/len-booRG/) 

Hilsen (il/sen) 

Eimbeck (im/bék) 

Kimeo (i/me-o) 

Hisach (i/zaix) 

Hisenach (i/zen-4k) 

Hisenberg (i/zen-bérG@/) 

Hisenburg (i/zen-bdorG’) 

Hisenerz (i’/zen-érts/) 

Hisenstadt (i/zen-stiit/) 

Hisleben (is/la-ben) 

Ekatarinburg (a-ka’tit- 
reen-boorg’) 

Ekatarinoslaf, or Ekatari- 
noslay (a-kit’tit-reen/o- 
slif’). See Yekatarino- 
slav. 

Ekaterinenburg (i-kii/ter- 
een/en-boorg’). Syn.Ye- 
katerinenburg. 

Ekhmyn. See Akhmyn, 

Elatma (4-lit/mi#t), ov Ye- 
latma (ya-lat/mi) 

El/ba 

Halve Fell) (Ger. pron, el/- 
b 


eh) 

El/ber-feld (Ger. pron. el/- 
ber-felt/) 

Elbeuf (el/buf’) 

EV bing 

El-boorz/, or El-brooz/; 
written also Elburz and 
Elbrouz. 

Elche (el/cha) 

El Dorado (el do-rii/do) 

El/e-phan/ta 

E-ley/the-rit 

E)/gin-shire ; 
Morayshire. 

Elizabetgrad (d-liz/#-het- 
grid’), or Yelisavetgrad 

Ellingen (@l/ling-en) 

Ellrich, or Elrich (él/rik) 

Eliwangen (el/Wiing-en) 

Elmina (el-mee/nit) 

El-mi/ra 

El Paso del Norte (el pii/so 
del nor/ta) 

El Penion (él pén-yin/) 

El/sinore’, or Elsineur 
(el/se-ntir’) (Dan. Hel- 
sing-6/er) 

Elsterwerda (€l/ster-wtr/- 
dit) 

Elterlein (@1/ter-lin/) 

El/viis 

Embach (ém/bixk) 

Embden (em/den) 

Em/brun (07 ON/brun’) 

Em/e-sa. Syn. Homs. 

Emmerich (em/mer-ik), o7 
Emrich (em/rik) 


called also 


Ems (éms) 
Enare (e-nii/re) 
Engadine, or Engadin 


(én-git-deen/) 
Engenho do Matto (én- 
zhén/yo do miit/to) 
Enghien (5N/ge-iN’) 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


England (ing/gland) 
Engoor, or Engour (en- 
goor’), and Enguri (en- 
goo/ree). Syn. Angora. 
Enikale (en-e-ki/li), Syn. 
Yenicale, 
Eniset. See Yenisei. 
Enkhuizen (enk-hoi/zen) 
En/nis-cor/thy 
En/nis-kil/len 
Enschede (én-ska/deh) 
Entelbuch (€n’tel-booK’) 
Entrecasteaux (6Ntr/kis/- 
to’ 

Entre Douro e Minho (en/- 
tra doo/ro 4 meen/yo) 
Entre Rios (en/tra ree/ds) 

Entrevaux (ONtr/v0’) 

Enz (&nts); written also 
Entz. 

Enzerdorf (ént/ser-dorf’) 

Enzweihingen (énts-Wi/- 
ing-en) 

Eperies(a-ptr/e-és)( Hung. 
pron. a-per/e-ésh) 

Epernay (f/ptr/na’) 

Epernon (a@/péR/non’) 


Eph/e-sus. Syn. Ayasoo- 
look. 

Epinal (a/pe/nil’) 

E-py/rus 


E-qua/tor. Syn. Ecuador, 
Erbach (@r/baik) 
Erfurt (éR/foort) 
Er/gree Kas/tree. 
Argyro Kastro. 
Ericht (&r/ikt) 
Erie (€/ree) 
E/rin. Syn. Ireland. 
Erivan (@r-e-viin/) 
Erlach (éR/1lak) 
Erlangen (éR/liing-en) 
Erlau (éR/lou) (Hung, 
Eg’er) 
Erlenbach (ér’len-biK/) 
Ermeland (éR/meh-litnt/) 
Ermont (@R/mo6N’) 
Ermsleben (éRms/la/ben), 
or Ermesleben (¢R/mes- 
1a/ben) 
Erne, Lough (16H ern) 
Erzberg (éRts/bérG) 
Erz-room’; written also 
Ardsroom, Erzeroum, 
and Erzrum. 
Erzgebirge (éxts/ga-becr’- 


Syn. 


ga) 
Escala, La (l& és-ki/1%) 
Escalona (és-kii-lo/nit) 
Escalonilla (és-ki#-lo-neel/- 
yi) 
Es-cam/bi-a 
Eschenau (ésh/en-ow’) 
Eschenbach (ésh/en-bitk/) 
Eschenz (ésh/énts) 
Eschershausen (ésh/ers- 
how/zen) 
Eschweiler (ésh/wi/ler) 
{scondido (és-kon-dee/Do) 
Escoriaza (és-ko-re-ii/thit) 
Escurial (és-koo-re-iil’), or 
Escorial (és-ko-re-iil’) 
Eski Shehr (és/kee shah’r) 
Esneh (es/nth’), ov Esne 
(és’/na/) 
K-s0/pus 
Esparaguera (és-pi-rii-gi/- 


ri 

Espejo (¢s-pa/Ho) 

Espinhago, Serrado. (s¢R/- 
Rii-do és-pén-yi/so) 

Espirito Santo (és-pee/re- 
to siin/to) 

Espiritu Santo (és-pee/re- 
too siin/to) 

Esquermes (és/kérm/) 

Esquillado, L’ (lés-kél- 
yii/do) 

Esquimaux (%s/ke-m6) 

Essequibo (és-sa-ke/bo) 

Es Sioot, or Es Siout (es 
see-oot/). Syn. Sioot, ° 

Esslingen (és/ling-en) 

Este (es/ta) 

Es-tho/ni-a 

Estremadura 
DOO/rit) i 

Estrem6z (%s-trii-m6z/) 

Eszek (s/sek) 

Etampes (a/ténp’) 

Etienne, Saint (sint et/e- 
en’) 

Et/na, or AAt/na 

Et/o-wah 

Etsch (etch). Syn. Adige, 

Ettenheim (@t/ten-him/) 

Ettisweil (&t/tis-wil/) 

Eu (uh) 


(es-tra-mit- 





Eupen (oi/pen) (Fr. Néau, 
na/0/) 

Euphrates 
(Turk. Frit) 

Eure (yoor, 07 UR) 

Europe (u/rup) 

Eutin (0i-teen/) 

Euxine (yyx/in), 
Black Sea. 

Evesham (eeyvz/hum, 
eevz/um) 

Ev/o-ra; written also Eb- 
ora. 

Evreux (¢v/ruh’) 

Eyalet (i-y#/let) 

Eyder (i/der) 

Eylau (i/lou) 


F. 


Faaborg (fo/boRG) 

Fabbrica (fib/bre-kit) 

Fabriano (fii-bre-#/no) 

Fabrique la Nueva (fi- 
bree/ka 1& noo-a/vil) 

Fabrizia (fi-brid/ze-i) 

Faenza (fa-en/za) 

Faer6de (fa/ro, or fa/ri), 
Syn. Faroe. 

Fagnano (fiin-yit/no) 

Fahlun (f%/loon) 

Fahrafeld (f8/ri-félt/) 

Faido (fi/do) 

Faifo (fi/fo) 

Faioom, or Faioum (fi- 
oom/) 

Falaise (f#/laz’) 

Falkenau (fitil/ken-ow) 

Falkenburg (f2)/ken- 
bdoRG/) 

Falkenstein (fil/ken-stin/) 

Falkirk (fawl/kirk) 

Falkland (fawk/land) 

Falmouth (f4)/muth) 

Falster (fal/ster, or fil/- 


(yu-fra/téz) 


Syn. 


or 


ster) 
Falsterbo (fal/ster-boo/) 
Falun, ov Fahlun (fi/loon) 
Fanano (fa-nii/no) 
Fanjeaux (f6N/zho’) 
Fano (fi/no) 
Farleigh (far/If) 
Faro (fa/ro) 
Fiiroe (fa/ro, ov fa/ri-e) 
Farsistan (far-sis-tiin/) 
Fas. Syn. Fez. 
Fasana (fi-sii/na) 
Fatarella (fa-ti-rél/yit) 
Faucigny (f0/sén/ye’) 
Fauglia (fowl/y#) 
Faulhorn (fowl/horn) 
Fauquier (faw-keer/) 
Favyaios (f&-vi/6s) 
Favale (fti-vii/la) 
Favara (fi-vii/rit) 
Fay/ersh-am 
Favignana (fii-vén-ya/ni) 
Favorita (fii-vo-ree/tit) 
Fayal(fi-awl/) (Port.pron, 
f1-itl/) 
Fayette (fa-et’) 
Fayetteville (fa/et-vil) 
Fayoum (fi-oom/), 
Faioom. 
Fécamp (fa/k6n’) 
Fee/jee. Syn. Fiji. 
Fehrbellin (far-bél-leen’) 
Felaniche (fa-lai-neech/) 
Feliciana (fe-lis/se-an/a) 
Feodosia — (fa-o-do/se-it), 
Syn. Kaffa. 
Fermanagh (fer-man/a) 
Fer-moy/ 
Ftr/ney (or f¢r/nii’) 
Ferrara ({@R-Ri/rit) 
Fer/ro (Sp. Hierro, ytr/- 


Syn, 


RO) 

Ferrol (f#R-ROl/) 

Fev/ersh-am 

Fez, or Fas 

Fezzan (f¢z/ziin’) 

Fichtelgebirge (fik/tel-ga- 
béeer’ga) 

Fiesole (fyes/o-la), or Fes/- 
so-le 

Figeac (fe/zhik’) 

Figueras (fe-ga/rits) 

Fiji (pronounced, and often 
written, Fee/jee) 

Finistére (fin/is/tér’) 

Finisterre, Cape (fin-is- 
tér’) (Sp. Finistierra, fee- 
nis-te-@R/Ra) 

Finland 

Fisciano (fe-shi/no) 

Fisme (feem) 


Fiume (fyoo/ma) — 

Flan/ders (Fr, Flandre, 
flond’r) 

Fléche, La (14 flésh) 

Flensburg, or Flens/borg 

Flogny (flon/yee’) 

Floh (f10) 

Flonheim (flon/him) 

Florac (flo/rik’) 

Flor/ence (It. Firenze, fe- 
ren/za, or Fiorenza, fe- 
o-ren/zii) 

Flo/rés 

Flor/i-da 

Florido, Rio (ree/o flo- 
ree/do) 

Florsheim (fl6rs/him) 

Flour, Saint (sin floor) 

Flumini-Majori (floo/me- 
ne mit-yo/ree) 

Flush/ing (Dutch Vlis/- 
sing-en) 
Fohr (fOr), or Fohrde 

(f6R/deh) 

Foggia (fod/j&) 

Foglia (f61/yit) 

Foglizzo (fdl-yit/so, 
fol-yeet/so) 

Foix (fwit) 

Fojano (fo-yit/no) 

Foligno (fo-leen/yo) 

Fondi (fon/dee) 

Fontainebleau (f0N/tin/- 
blo’ 

Fontana (fon-ti/nit) 

Fontaneto (fon-tii-na/to) 

Fontarabia (fon-ta-ra/be-a) 
(Sp. Fuenterabia, fwen- 
tai-rit-bee/t) 

Fonte (fon/ta) 

Fontecchio (fon-t&k/ke-o) 

Fontenay (font/na’) 

Fon-te-noy’ (Fr. 
ToNt/nwit’) 

Fontevivo (fon/ti-vee’vo) 

Fontevrault (fon/te-vro’) 
(Fr. pron. fONnt/vr0’) 

Fontiveros, (fon-te-va/ros) 

Foo/lah ; generally written 
Foulah. 

Foo/ta Jal/lo 

Forli (for-lee/) 

Forbach (for/bix) 

Forcados, Rio dos (ree/o 
dés for-kii/dis) 

Forchheim (forK/him/) 

Forchtenau(forK’ten-ow’) 

Forlimpopoli (for-lim- 
pop/o-lee) 

Formentera(for-men-ta/ri) 

Formiche (for-mee/ka) 

Formiga (for-mee/ga) 

Formigny (for/mén/y@’) 

For-mo/sa; called by the 


or 


pron. 


Chinese Tai-wan  (ti- 
wiin/), 
Fornovo (for-no/vo) 
For/rés 
Forru (for-r00/) 
For-syth/ 


Fortaleza (for-ti-la/zit) 
For/ta-ven-ty’/ra. Syn. 
Fuertaventura. 
Forteau (for/td’) 
Fosdinovo (fos-de-no/yo) 


Fossano (fos-sii/no) 
Fossombrone — (fos-som- 
bro/na) 


Fostat (fos-tit/) 

Fotheringay (foth/er-ing- 
ga’) 

Fougéres (foo/zhér’) 

en ien (fool). Syn. Foo- 

ah. 

Fourche (foorsh), See La 
Fourche. 

Foveaux (fo/v6’) 

Fowey (foy) ; sometimes 
written Fawey. 

Foyers ; often written, and 
always pron., FY/ers. 

Foyle, Lough (16H foil) 

Fragneto (friin-ya/to) 

Fragua (frii/gwit) 

Frailes (fri/lés) 

France (franss) (£7. pron. 
fronss) 

Fran-cis/co, St. 
Francisco. 

Franche Comté (frénsh 
kGn/tii’) 

Fran-co/ni-a (Ger. Frank- 
en, or  Frankenland, 
friink’en-liint/) 

Franeker (friin/ek-er) 

Frankenstein  (friink’en- 
stin/) ry 

Frankenthal(frink’en-tal/) 


Syn. San 


, Freystadt. 


Frank/fort (Ger. Frank- 
furt, friink/foort) 
Frascati (frits-ki/tee) 
Frauenburg (frow’en- 
bdORG’) 
Fraustadt (frow/stit) 
Frayles, Los (16s fri/lés) 
Frayn, or Frain (frin) 
Freiberg (fri/bér@) 
Freiburg (fri/burg, 07 fri/- 
bOoRG) 
Freising (fri/zing), or Frei- 
singen (fri/zing-en) 
Freistadt (fri/stit) 
Fréjus (fra/zhiis’) 
Freyburg. See Freiburg. 
See Freistadt. 
Friburg (fre/boor’). Syn. 
Freyburg. 
Fricento(fre-chen/to), Syn. 
Frigento. 


Friedau, o7 Fridau (free/- 
dow) 

Friedeburg (free’deh- 
bOORG’) : 

Friedeck (free/d&k) 

Friedewald (free’deh- 
Wilt/) 

Friedewalde (free’dth- 
witl/deh) 

Fricd/land (Ger. pron. 
freet/liint) 

Friedrichshafen  (freed’- 


riks-hii/fen) 
Friedrichsruh (freed/riks- 
roo/ 
Friedrichsthal (freed’/riks- 


til’) 
Friesach (free/zik) 
Friesenheim (free’zen- 
him/) 


Friés/land, Vriés/land, o7 
Friesia (free/zhi-a) 

Frigento (fre-jén/to), 
Fricento (fre-chén/to) 

Frignano (freen-yii/no) 

Frio (free/o) 

Frische Haff (frish/eh hitf), 
or Frische See (frish/eh 


or 


si) 
Friuli(free-oo/lee)(It.Pron. 


free/oo-lee) 
Frob/ish-er’g Strait 
Frod/sham 
Fronsac (fron/sik’) 
Frontenhausen (fron-ten- 
how/zen) 
Frontera (fron-ta/rit) 
Frontignac (fron/ti-nak, o” 
fron/tén/yik’) 
Frontignan (fron/tén/y5n’) 
Frosinone (fro-se-no/ni) 
Fuente La Pena (fwén/ta 
14 pan/yit, or li pén/yi) 
Fuertaventura (fwéR/ti- 
ven-too/ra) 
Fulda (f001/di#) 
Ful/ten (fool/ten) 
Funchal (foon-shil’) 
Fii/nen (Dan. F yen, fii/en) 
Fiinfkirchen (ftinf-keer/- 
ken) 
Furnes (fiiRn) 
Furruckabad 
bid’) 
Furth (fiirt) 
Fyers. See Foyers. 
Fyne, Loch (lok fin) 
Fyum (fi-oom/), Syn, Fai- 


oom. 
Fyzabad (fi/zit-bid’) 


G. 


Gacs (giitch) 
Gadamis (gii-dit/mis). Syn. 
Ghadamis. 
Gaeta (gi-a/tt) 
Gaf/sa 
Gaillac (gi/yak’, or gil/- 
tk 


(itir/ruk-a- 


yi “4 

Gaillon (gi/yon’, 07 gil/- 

on’ 

Gairloch (gfir/lok) 

Gairing (gi/ring) 

Gairo (gi/ro) 

Gais (giss) 

Galapagos (gal/a-pa’gus) 
(Sp. pron. gi-li/pii-gos) 

Gal/a-shiéls’ 

Galatz (gi/lits) 

Galega (gii-la/gi) 

Ga-le/na 

Galera (gi-la/rit) 

Galicia (ga-lish/i-a) 

Gall, Saint (sent gawl) 





- 


ey 


(Fr. pron, sin gil; Ger. 
Sanct Gallen, sankt giil/- 


Gaile : SeeG: 

allapagos, SeeGalapagos. 

Gal-lip/o-li F 

Gal/li-po-lis’ (Ohio) 

Gal/lo-way 

Gallucio (gtil-loo/cho) 

Galluzzo (gitl-loot/so) 

Gal/ves-ton — 

Galway (gawl/wa) 

Gam/bi-a - 

Ganci (giin/chee) 

Gand (gon). Syn. Ghent. 

Gandersheim  (giin’ders- 
him/) 

Gandesa (giin-da/si) 

Gandino (giin-dee/no) 

Gan/gég (Hindoo Gunga) 

Ganjam (gan-jiim/) - 

Gap (giip) 

oe ee (gaR-biin-yii/. 
ta 


Gard (gar) 

Garda (gar/dit) 

Gardiner ( gard/ngr) 

Gardon (gar/d6n’) 

Garfagnana(gar-fiin-yii/nit) 

Gargano (gaR-gii/no) ~ 

Garigliano (gii-rél-y#/no) 

Gariguella (gii-re-gél/yit) 

Garijp, or Garyp (gii-r7p’) 

Garonne (gii-ron’) 

Gir/rows 

Garzeno (gaRd-za/no) 

Garzweiler (garts’Wi/ler) 

Gas/co-nade’ 

Gas/co-n¥ (Fr. Gascogne, 
giis/kon’) 

Gaspe (gits/pii’) 

Gasparina (giis-pii-ree/nit) 

Gassen (giis/sen) 

Gassino (giis-see/no) 

Gastein (giis/tin) 

Gasteren (giis/ta-ren) 

Ga/za 

Ge-au/ga 

Geel (Dutch pron. Hal) 

Gefle (yew/1a) 

Geisenheim (gi’zen-him/) 

Geislingen (gis/ling-¢n) 

Geispolzheim _(gis/polts- 
him’) 


- Gelders, or Guelders (Zel/- 


derz) (Dutch Geldern, 
Hel/dern), Syn, Gel/der- 
land. 

Geldersheim (ge) ders- 
him/ 

Gelnhausen  (géln/how/- 
zen)~ 

Gelves (H&l/vés) 

Gemmi (gém/mee, 
zhém/mee) 

Gemona (ja-mo/nit) 

Gémosae (zha/mo/zitk’) 

Genalguacil (Ha-niil-gwit- 
theel’) 

Genargentu 
too’) 

Genaro, Monte (mon/ta ja- 
nii/ro) 

Genazeno (ji-niid-za/no) 

Générae (zha/na/rak’) 

Gen/e-see! 

Gen/e-se’o 

Ge-ne/va (Ger. Genf, génf; 

, Fr. Genéve, zhen-av’) 

Gen/e-vieve’ (Fr. pron. 
zhen-ve-ty’, or zhen-ve- 
div’) 

Genil (Hai-neel’/); written 
also Xenil. 

Gennes (zhén) 

Gen/o-a (It. Genova, jen/o- 

, vi) 

Geérge/town. Syn. 

, broek (sté/brook), 

Gebr/gi-a 

Gera (ga/rit) 

Gerace (jai-rii/cha) 

Geraci (jarii/chee) 

Gerdauen (gtR/dow/en) 

Gerenzano (ja-rtn-zii/no) 

Gerlachsheim (géR/laks- 

, him/) 

Gtr/ma-ny (Ger. Deutsch- 
land, doitch/lint) 

Germersheim (géRr/mers- 
him/) ; 

Gernsbach (gépns/bik) | 

Gerolstein (ga@/rol-stin’) 

Gerona (Ha-ro/nit) 

Gers (zhér) 

Gersau (ZéR/sou) > 

Gesualdo (ja-soo-t]/do) 

Getafe (mii-tit/fa) 

Gévaudan (zha/vo/don’) 


or 


(ja-nar-jén- 


Sta~ 


* 


Gevelsberg (gi/fels-btrG’, 
or ga’vels-béRG’) 

Gex (zheks) 

Geysers (gi/sers) 

Ghadamis (gii-dit/mis) 

Ghauts (gawts) ~ 

Gheel. Syn. Geel. 

Ghee/zeh ; written also Gi- 
zeh and Jizeh. 5 

Ghent (gent) (Fr. Gand, 
gdN) 


Gher-gong/ 
Ghilan (ge-liin/) 
Ghool-ghool/a 
Giacomo di Lusiana (jii/- 
ko-mo dee loo/se-it/nit) 
Giaglione (jitl-yo/na) 
Giarratana (jiR-Ri-ti/ni) 
Giarre (jiR/ra) 
Gi-brai/ter (Sp. pron, He- 
briil-tar/) 
Giessen (Zees/sen) 
Giglio (jeel/yo) 
Gignac (zheen/yiik’) 
Gihon (je-hon’, or 
hoon’). Syn. Oxus. 
Gijon (He-HOn’), Syn. 
Xixon. 
Gijona (He-Ho/n%). - Syn. 
Xixona. 
Gila (He/1#) 
Gilolo (He-lo/lo) 
Gioja (jo/ya), or Gioia 
Giovenazzo (jo-vii-niit/so) 
Giraglia (je-riil/yit) 
. Girjeh Gjeer/ieh) ; written 
' also Djirdjeh by the 
French. 
Girjenti (jer-jen’te) 
-Gironde (je-rond’) (fr. 
pron, zhe/rond/) 
Giugliano (jool-yii/no) 
Giulianova (joo-le-a-no/yit) 
Giussano (joos-si/no) 
Gizeh (jee/zeh, or gee/zeh) 
#@> It is a curious fact 
that there is the same 
difference in the pro- 
nunciation of this name 
among the Arabs of 
Egypt as we might sup- 
pose would arise among 
Englishmen, some mak- 
ing the g hard, others 
soft. 
Gla-mor/gan-shire (-shir) 
Glir/us (Fr. Glaris, gli/- 
réss/) 
Glas/gow 
Glatz (glits) (Pol. Klodz/- 
ko) 


Je- 


Glauchau (glou/Kow) 

Glen-elg’ 

Glogau (glo/gow); some- 
times written Glogaw. 

Glom/men 

Gloucester (glos/ter) 

Gliickstadt (gliik/stit) 

Gmiind (gmiint), or Gmiin- 
den (gmiin/den) 

Gmund (gmoont) 

Gnesen (gna/zen) (Pol. 
Gniesno) ; 

Godavery (go-dii/ver-e) 

Goes (HO0Os) 

Goettingen. See Gottingen. 

Gojam (go-jim/) 

Gol-con/da 

Gdld/berg (or golt/béRG) 

Go/l¥-ad! 

Golnow (gol/noy) 

Gom-broon’, ov Bun/der 
Ab-as/see (Abassi) 

Gomera (go-ma/ri) 

Gonaives, Les (la go/nii/- 
év’, or go-niv’) 

Gon/dar 

Gon-zii/lés 

Goochland (gootch/land) 

Goold/sha; written also 
Guldscha and Gouldja, 

Goom/ty 

Gordoncillo 
theel/yo) 

Goree (go/rii’) 

Gorlitz (gér/lits, almost 
gtir/lits) 

Gortz (girts, almost gtirts) 
(It. Gorizia, go-rid/ze-a) 

Gossau (gos/sow) 

Gotha (go/tii) 

Gothenburg (got/en-burg), 
or Got/ten-burg (Sw. 
Gotheborg, yi/ti-borg) 

Goth/land (Sw. Gotaland, 
yo/ta-lind) 

Gottingen, ov Goettingen 
(get/ting-en, or got/ting- 


(goR-don- 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


en) (Ger. pron. got/- 
ting-en) 
Gott/land, o Goth/land 
Gottlieben (got’/lee/ben) 
Gou/da (Dutch pron. 
How/dit) 
Gouldja. See Gooldsha, 
Gour (gowr) 
Gourin (goo/ran’) 
Gouzeaucourt g00/z0/- 
Goyaz (go-yiiz’). Syn. 
Villa Boa. 
Gozzano (got-sii/no) 
Gozzo (got/so) 
Grabow (grii/bov) 
Gracias a Dios (grii/se-ts 
#% de-6s/) 
Graciosa (grit-se-o/sit) 
Gradisca (grii-dis/kii) 
Grado (grii/do) 
Graena (grii-a/nii) 
Graetz (grets). Syn. Griitz. 
Grafenau (gri/fen-ow’) 
Grafenhausen  (grii/fen- 
how/’zen) o 
Grifenthal (gra/fen-tal) 
Graglia (griil/yit) 
Gragnano (griin-yii/no) 
Grajal de Campos (gri- 
Hal’ da kim/pos) 
Grammichele (grtim-me- 
ka/la) 
Grammont (griim/m6n’) 
Gram/pi-an 
Gran (grin) (Hung. Esz- 
tergom, es/téR-gom) 
Granada (gra-nii/dii) (Sp. 
pron. gri-ni/Dit) 
Granadilla (gra-ni-Deel/- 
yit) 
Grange 
(granj) . 
Grange (Fr.) (grénzh) 
Granger (gran/jer) 
Granon (griin-yon/) 
Granozzo (gria-not/so) 
Grans (groN) 
Grant/ham 
Grassano (gris-sii/no) 
Gran/ville (U. 8.) 
Granville (Fr.) (grén/vel’) 
Grasse (griiss) 
Grasse, La (1% griiss) 
Gratiot (grash/i-ot) 
Gritz, or Graetz (grets) 
Graubiindten (grou/biint- 
en). Syn. Grisons. 
Graudentz (grou/dénts) 
Graulhet (gro/1a’) 
Graun (groun) 
Graupen (grou’pen), 
Kraupen (krow/pen) 
Graus (grouss) 
Grave, La (14 gritv) 
Gravedona (grii-va-do/nit) 
Gravelines (grtiv/lén’) 
Gravesend (gravz/end’) 
Gravina (grii-vee/nii) 
Grayson (gra/sun) 
Great Britain (brit/un, or 
brit’n) 
Grebenstein(gra’ben-stin/) 
Greding (gra/ding) 
Green/land (Dan. Gron/- 
land, or Groenland) 
Greenwich (grin/jj) 
Greifenburg (gri/fen- 
bOORG/) 
Greifenstein (gri/fen-stin’) 
Greifswalde — (grifs/witl/- 
deh); formerly written 
Gripeswold. 
Greigsville (grégz/vil) 
Grein (grin), or Gregna 
(grég/nit) 
Greinord (green/ord) 
Greitz, or Greiz (grits) 
Grenada (gre-na/da) 
ia- Grenada, _ the 
name of one of the Brit- 
ish West India islands, 
ought not to be con- 
founded with the Span- 
ishname Granada, which 


(Great Britain) 


or 


is sometimes written 
with an e in the first 
syllable. 


Grenoble (gren-ob’l’/, or 
greh-no/b’l) 

Greussen (grois/sen) 

Greve (gra/va) 

Grevenbicht 
bikt/) 

Grezana (gréd-zit/nit) 

Griéges (gré/azh’, or gré/- 
ézh’) 

Griesbach (grees/baK) 


(gra/ven- 


Griesheim (grees/him) 
Grieth (greet) 
Griethausen (greet/how/- 
zen) 
Grignan (grén/y5Nn/) 
Grignano (grén-yi/no) 
Grignasco (grén-yiis’/ko) 
Grigno, or Grinjo (green/- 


yo 

Grignon (grén/y5n’) 

Grijo (gree/zho) . 

Grijota, or Grixota (gre- 
HO’tit) 

Grimaud (gré/m36’) 

Grimsel (grim/sel) 

Grindelwald (grin/del- 
wilt’) 

Grisons (gre/z0ONn’) (Ger. 
Graubiindten, grou/- 
biint-en) 

Gron/ing-en (Dutch pron, 
Hro/ning-Hen) 

Gross-Glogau (grds-glo/- 


gou 
Gross-Wardein 
WaR/din) 
Gro/tgn (Eng.) 
Gr0/ton (U. 8.) 
Griinberg (griin/béRG), or 
Grii/ne-berg 
Guadalajara, ov Guadala- 
xara (gwit-Dii-lii-Hii/rit) 
Guadaloupe(gaw/da-loop’, 
or gi/dii-loop/) : 
Guadalupe(gwi-dit-loo/pa, 
or gaw/da-loop’) 
Guadalquivir (gaw/dal- 
kwiv’er (Sp. pron. gwii- 
Diil-ke-veeR’) 
Guadiana (gaw/de-i’/na, or 
gwi-De-i/nit) 
Guanacache (gwit-ni-kii/- 
cha) 


(gros- 


Guyana (ge-ii/nit), 


Gur/wal’ 

Giistrow (giis/trov) 

Gutenhof (goo/ten-hof’) 

Gutenstein (goo/ten-stin’) 

Gutentag (goo’/ten-tiG’) 

Giiterslohe (gii’ters-lo/eh), 
orGiitersloh(gii/ters-l0/) 

Guthrie (gtith/ree) 

Syn. 
Guiana, 

Guyandott (gi-an-dot/, fa- 
miliarly called Zi-an’) 


Guzelhissar (goo-zel-his- 
sar’). See Aidin. 


Guzerat (gooz-er-tit/), or 
Gujerat (gooj-er-iit’) 

Gwalior (gwii/li-or) 

Gwin-nett/ 

Gyula (dyoo/léh, almost 
joo/sh), Syn, Karls- 
burg. 


TH. 


Haag. See Hague, 

Haamstede, or Haemstede 
(ham/sta-deh) 

Haan (han) 

Haaren (hii/ren) 

Haarlem, Haerlem, or Har- 
lem (har/lem) 

Haarlemmer Meer (har/- 
lem-mer mar, 07 mér) 

Haastrecht (has/tréKt) 

Habana. See Havana. 

Habersham (hab/er-sham) 

Hacha, La (li #/chit) 

Hadersleben (hii/ders-la/- 
ben) 

Hadiar (hi/jar). Syn.Hajar. 

Hadleigh (had/I) 


Guanahani(gwi-nit-hii/nee) Hadley (had/I1) 


Guanare (gwit-nii/ra) 
Guanaxuato, or Guana- 
juato (gwii-ni-Hwii/to) 
Guancavelica (gwiing-kit- 

va-lee/ki); written also 
Huancabelica. 
Guarapari(gwit-rii-pit-ree/) 
Guarda (gwaR/dii) 
Guardafui (gwar/da-fwee’, 
or gar/da-fwe’) 
Guardamiglio (gwitR-di- 
meel/yo) 
Guarico (gwii-ree/ko) 
Guastalla (gwiis-til/1i) 
Guatemala (gaw/te-ma/la, 
or gwii-tée-mit/14) 
Guaxaca (gwii-nii/ki, al- 
most wai-hi/ki). Syn. 
Oaxaca, 
Guayama (gwi-ii/mit) 
Guayaquil (gwi-i-keel’) 
Guaymas (gwi/miis) 


Guayra (gwi/ri). See La 
Guayra. 

Guazacualco (gwi-sit- 
kwil/ko); also written 
Huasacualco. 

Guben (goo/ben) 

Guelderland (gel/der- 


land). Syn. Gelderland, 

Guelders (gel/derz). Syn. 
Gelders. 

Guelph (gwelf) . 

Guercino (gwéR-chee/no) 

Guéret (ga/ra’) 

Guernsey (gtrn/ze) 

Guerrero (g@R-Ra/r0) 

Guglielmo (gool-yél/mo) 

Guglionisi (gool-yo-nee/- 
see) 

Guhrau (goo/rou) 

Guia (Zee/i) 

Guiana (ge-ii/na), o” Guy- 
ana 

Guiche, La (14 gish) 

Guicowar (gwik/o-war) 

Guienne (ge/én’) 

Guildford (gil/ford) 

Guilford (Zil/fard) 

Guinea (gin/e) 

Guines (Cuba) (gwee/nés) 

Guines (France) (geen) 

Guingamp (gitn/goNn’) 

Guipuzeoa (ge-poos/ko-a) 
(Sp. pron.ge-pooth/ko-it) 

Guisborough (giz/btir-tth) 

Guise (gweez) 

Guisona (ge-so/nit) 

Gujerat. See Guzerat. 

Guldscha. See Gooldsha. 

Gumbinnen(goom-bin/nen) 

Gund-wa/na 

Giintz/burg (or 
bOORG) 


giints/- 


Had-ra-maut/ 
Hemus (hee/mus). 
. Balkan. 

Haerlem. 
Hagenburg 
bOORG’) 

Hagerstown (ha/garz-) 

Hague (haig), The (Fr. La 
Haye, li ha, almost li a; 
Dutch ’s Gravenhage, 
sgrit/ven-hi/Ge ;__ Ger. 
Der Haag, dér haG, or 
simply Haag) 

Hagueneau (iig/nd’) 

Haidhausen (hit-how/zen, 
or hid-how/zen) 

Haigerloch (hi’ger-loK’) 

Histedborausn (halz/btir- 

h 


Syn. 


See Haarlem. 
(hii’gen- 


Haina (hi/nit) 

Hainan (hi-nan/) 

Hainault (a/nd’) (Flem, 
Henegouwen (hen-e- 
Hou/wen) 

Hainburg (hin/boor@), or 
Haimburg (him/boorG) 

Hainspuch (hins/pook) 

Haiterbach (hi/ter-biK/) 

Haiti (ha/ti). Syn. Hayti. 

Hajar, or Hadjar (hii/jar). 
Syn. Lahsa. 

Hajypoor, or Hadjypoor 
(ha-je-poor’) 

Hakodadi (hi-ko-di/dee) 

Halbau (hitl/bou) 

Halberstadt (hil’ber-stiit/) 

Halbthurn (hilp/toorn) 


Haldensleben  (hil’/dens- 
1a/ben) 
Haleb (hi/léb). Syn. A- 
leppo. 


Hales-dw/en 

Haliez (hit/litch) 

Hal/i-fax 

Hall (hil) 

Hallau (hitl/lou) 

Halle (hitl/leh) 

Hallein (hitl/lin) 

Hallowell (hol/o-wel) 

Hallstadt (hal/stiit) 

Hallstiidt (hitl/st&t) 

Hamadan (hit-mit-ditn/) 

Hamah (hii/mit) 

Hambach (him/bik) 

Ham/burg (Ger. pron, 
him/boorG ) 

Hameln (hii/meln) 

Hamp/shire (i.e., the cown- 
ty of Hants). Syn. 
Southampton. 

Hanau (hii/now) 

Hanerau (hii/ner-ow/) 

Hang-tcheoo, ov Hang- 
tcheou (hang/cheoo’) 


Han/o-ver (Ger. Han-no/- 
ver) 
Haousa, o7 Haoussah 
(how’sit). Syn. Houssa, 
Harfleur (har-flur/) 
Harlech (har/1éxk) 
Har/lem 
Har/ling-en 
Harmersbach 
biiK/) 
Haro (i/ro) 
Har’tle-pool (har’tl-) 
Hartz, or Harz (harts) 
Harwich (hir/rij) 
Hag/ling-den 
Hasselt (hiis/selt) 
Hastings (hast/ings) 
Hat/ter-as 
Haussa (how/sit). 
Houssa, 
Ha-van/a, or Havanna (Sp. 
Tabana, ov Havana, ii- 
vii/nit) ; sometimes called 
“The Ha-van/na.” 
Hav/ant 
Havel (hii/vel) 
Havy/er-ford-wést’ 
Haverhill (Eng.) (hav/er-il) 
Haverhill (Mass.) (ha/ver- 
il) 
Havre de Grace (hav/er de 
grass) (Fr. pron. i/vr 
deh griiss) 


(har’mers- 


Syn. 


Hawaii (hii-wi/ee); also 
written Owhyhee. 

Hawick (haw/wik) 

Hayti, or Haiti (ha/ty) 


(fr. pron. i/e/te’) 
Hazebrouck (iz/brook’) 
Hazerswoude (ha/zers- 

wow/deh) 

Heard (hérd) 

Heaton (hee/ton) 
Hebrides (heb/ri-déz) 
He/brus. Syn. Marizza. 
Hechingen (héK/ing-en) 
Hee/la 

Hedelfingen (ha/del-fing/- 


x 


en 

Hedersleben (ha/ders-la/- 
ben) 

Hedjaz (hej-iz/) ; 
written Hedsjaz. 

Heerenberg(ha/ren-btérG/) 

Heerenveen (ha/ren-van/) 

Heide, or Heyde (hi/deh) 

Heidelberg (hi/del-bérG@’) 

Heidelsheim (hi’dels-him/) 

Heidenheim (hi/den-him/) 

Heidingsfeld (hi’dings- 
felt’) 

Heilbronn (hil-bron’) 

Heiligenbeil (hi/lic-en-bil’) 

Heiligenblut (hi/lig-en- 
bloot/) 

Heiligenkreutz, or Heilig- 
enkreuz (hi/lic-en- 
kroits/) 

Heimsheim (hims/him) 

Heimbach (him/bik) 


also 


Heimerlingen (hi/mer- 
ling/en) 

Heimersheim (hi/mers- 
him/) 


Heinersdorf(hi/ners-dorf’) 

Heinrichswalde (hin/riks- 
wil/deh) 

Heitersheim (hi/ters-him/) 

Heldburg (hélt/boorG) 

Heldrungen (hé!d/roong- 


en) 

He-le/na (St.) 

Hel/go-land, 0” Hel/i-go- 
land 

Hel/les-pont 

Helmstedt (helm/stét) 

Hel/mtind’; written also 
Helmend. . 

Hel’sing-fors/ 

Heltau (hél/tou) 

Hel-vel/lyn 

Helvoetsluys 
slois/) 

Hempstead (hemp/sted) 

Hen-lo/pen 

Hen-ri/ko 

Herat (her-iit/) 

Hérault (ha/r0/, or &/rG!) 

H@r/cu-la’ne-um 

Hér/e-ford 

Herisau (ha/re-zou/) 

Hér/ki-mer 

Hermanstadt 
stiit/) 

Her/mus, or Sarabat (sit- 
rit-biit/) 

Herrnhut (hérn/hoot) 

Hersfeld (hérs/félt) 


(hel/yoot- 


(héR/miin- 
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Hertford (Eng.) (har/furd) 

Hertford (U. 8.) (hért/- 
furd) 

Herzegovina (htrt/seh-go- 
vee/nit) 

Hesse Cas/sel (Ger. Hessen 
Cassel, hes/sen ktis/sel) 
Hesse Darmstadt (hess 
darm/stiit) (Ger. Hessen 
Darmstadt, hes/sen 

daRrm/stiit) 

Hesse Hom/burg (Ger. 
Hessen Homburg, hes/- 
sen hom/bdoorG) 

Heusden (hus/den) 

Heytesbury (hats/ber-e) 

Highlands (hi/ ade com- 
monly pronounced hee/- 
landz by the Scotch. 

High/tower. Syn. Etowah. 

Hildburghausen (hilt’- 
boorG-how/zen) 

Hildesheim oe ose) 

Hilfrath (hilf/rat) 

Hildah; written also Hel- 
lah, 

Himmaleh (him-mit/la), or 
Him-a-la/ya (Sanskrit 
pron. hi-mii/la-ya) 

Hin/doo Koosh; written 
also TWindoo Kusch, or 
Kush. 

Hin-dg-stan’, or In-do- 
stan’; written also Hin- 
dustan, Hindoostan, and 
Industhan. 

Hirschberg (héersh/btRre) 

His-pan-i-o/la. Syn. Hayti. 

Plas’/sa. Syn. Lassa. 

Ho-ang/ho = (pronounced 
almost whang’ho’) 

Ho/bar-ton, or Hob/ar-ten 

Ho/bo-ken 

Hochheim 
hoK/him) 

Hodeida (ho-da/di, or ho- 
di/dit) 

Hofheim (hof’him/) 

HO6flein (h6f’lin’) 

Hofwyl (hof/wil), o7 Hof- 
weil (hof/wil) 

Hohenlinden (ho/en-lind/- 


en 

Ho’hen-lo/he 

Hohenstein (ho’en-stin/) 

Hohenstaufen (ho’en-stou/- 
fen) 

Hohenstadt (ho’en-stitt/) 

Hohenzollern (ho/en-tsol’- 
lern) 

Hokien (ho/ke-tn’) 

Hol/land (Dutch pron, hol/- 
lint) 

Hol/lis-ten 

Holme (hom) 

Holmes (himz) 

Holms (hémz) 

Holstein (hol/stin) 

Holston (hol/stgn) 

Hol/y-héad 

Hol/y-well 

Holzappel (holts’/ip/pel) 

Holzminden (holts/min- 
den) 

Homberg (hom/bér@) 

Hom/burg (Ger. pron. 
hom/boorRG@) ~ 

Homs (héms), ov Hiims. 
Syn. Emesa. 

Honan (ho/niin’) 

Hon/da (Sp. pron. dn/dit) 

Hondo, Rio (ree/o on/do, 
or ree/o hon/do) 

Honduras (hon-doo/ras) 

Honfleur (hon/flur’, 
on/flUR’) 

Ho6n/i-ton 

Honolulu (ho-no-loo/loo) 


(ho/him, or 


or 


Hoog/ly ; written also 
Hooghly and Hugly, or 
Hugii. 

Hoorn 


Horcajada, or Horcaxada 
(oR-kit-Hit/Dit) 
Horcera (or-tha/rit) 
Horche (oR/chi) 
Hornachos (oR-nit/chos), or 
Hornos (oR/nds) 
Hornachuelos 
chwa/los) 
Hornbach (horn/bix) 
Hornburg (horn/bdor@) 
Hors/ham 
Hostalrich (os-tiil-reek/) 
Hostau (hos/tou) 
Hot/ten-tots : 
Houghton (ho/tgn) 
Houns/low 


(OR-nit- 


e, i, 0, silent; H, 5, ti, U, Ee (see p, 1636); ¢as8; ghassh; €, eh, ask; £asj, Gas in get; gas z; X as gz; Das in linger, link; thas in thine; I, 1,8, W,B, D, G, H, K, N, R (see p. 1636), 
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Housatonic (hoo/sa-ton’ik) 

Houssa (how/si); written 
also Haussa and Haousa, 
or Haoussah. 

Houston (hyoos/tun) 

Huacho (wi/cho, or hwii/- 
cho) 

Huaheine, om Huahine 
(hoo-it-hee/na) 

Huallaga (wil-yi/gi, or 
hwitl-yi/gi) 

Huaraz (wi-ris/) 

Huari (wii-ree’) 
Huasacualco 
kwil/ko), 

cualco. 

Hué (hoo-a/) 

Huebro (wa/Bro) 

Huelva (wél/vi) 

Huercal (wér-kil’) 

Huerta (wéRr/tit) 

Huesca (wes/kit) 

Hulein (hoo/lin) 

Humphreys (hum/fréz) 

Hundsdorf (hoonts/dorf) 

Hundsriick (hoonts/riik) 

Hungary (hung/ga-17T) 
(Hung. Magyar Orszag, 
mdd-yoR oR-sag) 

Hunte (hoon/teh) 

Hurd/war’ 

Hu/ren 

Husum (hoo/sdom) 

Huy (hoi) 

T{veen (hyan) 

Hyapura. See Japura. 

Hyderabad(hi/der-a-bitd’), 
or Hydrabad, 

HYy/dra 

Hythe (hith) 


]. 


Taroslay (yti-ro-sliv’). Syn. 
Yaroslav. 

Ibarra (e-baiR/Ra) 

Iberville (i/ber-vil) 

Ibrahim (ib-rit-heem/) 

Tbhurg (ee/booRG) 

Iceland ;_ called Island 
(ees/land) by the natives. 

Teolmkill(ik/om-kil’), Syn. 
Iona, . 

TV’ da-ho 

Idanha (e-diin/y#) 

Id/ri-a 

Idro (ee/dro) 

Iekatarinburg. 
tarinburg. 

Tesi. See Jesi. 

Iglau (ig/lou) ; 
also Iglaw. 

Tglesias (e-glA/se-ts) 

Tgualada (e-gwi-li/D4) 

Thna (ee/ni) 

Il/ches-ter 

Tle de France (eel deh 
frdNnss) 

Ilfracombe (il/fra-koom) 

Ilha Grande (eel/y% griin/- 
da) 

Tli(@/lee). Syn. Gooldsha, 

Il/kes-ton 

Tile (eel) 

Tiimani (eel-yi-mii/nee) 

Illinois (il-li-noiz’, or -noi/) 

I1-l¥r/i-a 

Il/min-ster 

Ilz (ilts) 

Imeritia (e-me-rish/e-a) 

Imola (e/mo-la) 

Incino (in-chee/no) 

In/di-a 

In/di-an/a (or in-di-a/na) 

In/di-an-ap’9-lis 

Indies (in/diz) 

Ind-oor’, or In-dore’ 

In-dos-tan’. Syn. Hindos- 


tan. 
Indre (4nd’r) 
In/dus, or Sindh (sind) 
Ingham (ing/am) 
Ingolstadt (ing/ol-stiit, or 
ing/gol-stiit/) 
Inhamban(een-yim-biin’) ; 
written also Inhambane. 
Inhambupe (een-yiim- 
. boo/pa) 
Inhauma (én-yow/mit) 
Inkerman (ink-er-miin/) 
Innspruck (inss/prook), or 
Innsbruck. 
Interlachen (in’/ter-l4K/en) 
In/ver-a/ry 
Inyerkeithing (in/ver-kee’- 
thing) 


(hwit-si- 
Syn. Guaza- 


See Eka- 


written 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Inverlochy (in/ver-15K/7) 

In-ver-ness/ 

In/ver-y/ry 

Inzlingen (ints/ling-en) 

Tona (e-0/na), or Icolmkill 
(ik/om-kil’) 

Tonia (i-o/ne-a) 

J-o/ni-a 

T/o-wa - 

TIpsheim (ips/him) 

Ips/wich 

Tquique (e-kee/ka) 

Traja (e-rii/zhit) 

Irak Adjemi (e/ritk’ 4j/¢h- 
mee) 

Irak Arabi (e/rik’ tr’a- 
bee’) 

Trasu (e-rii-soo’) 

Tredell (ir/del) 

Tre/land. Syn. E/rin. 
Ir-kootsk’; written also 
Irkutsk and Irkoutsk, 

Troquois (ir-o-kwoy’) 

Tr/ra-wad/dy ; written also 
Trrawadi. 

Trrlich (€eR/lik) 

Ir-tysh’/, or Irtish (Russ. 
pron. €eR-tish’) 

Tryine (ir/vin) 

Isac (e/zik’) 

Ischia (is/ke-#) 

Ischitella (is-ke-té1/14) 

Isenburg (ee/zen-b0ORG/) 

Tseo (e-88/0) 

Iser, or Isar (ee/zer) 

Tsére (e/zéR’) 

Tserlohn (ee/zer-lon’) 

Isis 

Is-ken-der-oon’, Syn. Al- 
exandretta. 

Isla (i/la), o7 Islay (1/14) 

Isla Mayor(ees/li mi-yOR/) 

Islamabad (is-lim/a-bid’) 

Isle of Wight (il gv wit) 

Ts/ling-ten 

Ismail (is-mit-eel’) 

Isola del Giglio (ee/S0-14 
dél jeel/yo) 

Isola della Scala (ee/80-14 
devil skii/1%) 

Ispahan (is-pa-hiin’), or 
Isfahan. 

Is/sa-que/na 

Issigeac (e/s¢/zhitk’) 

Issoire (is/swik’) 

Tssoudun (€/soo/dun’) 

Issum (is/sd0om) 

Istan (e-stiin’) 

Istmo (eest/mo) 

Is/tri-a 

It/a-ly (It. Italia, e-ti/le-#) 

Italian (i-tal/yun) 

Itaparica (e-tii-pit-ree/ki) 


Itapemerim  (e-tii-pai-me- 
reeNn’) 

Itapeteninga  (e-tii-pia-ta- 
neeng/git) 


Itapeva (e-tit-pa/vit) 
Itapicu (e-tii-pe-koo/) 


Jahde (yii/deh) 

Jahicos (zhii-ee/k6s) 

Jahnsdorf (yins/dorf) 

Jaihan (ji-hin’), Syn. Jy- 
hoon. 

Jakobshayn 
hown/) 

Jakutsk, See Yakootsk. 

Jalacho, or Xalacho (Hi- 
1&/cho) 

dJalame, or Xalame (Hi- 
1a/mit) 

Jalapa (Hia-li/pi). 
Xalapa, 

Jalisco, or Xalisco (Ha- 
lees/ko, 07 Hii-lis/ko) 

Jallais (zhil/1a’) 

Jalon, o7 Xalon (Hu-l0n’) 

Jamaica (ja-ma/ka) 

Jamilena, or Xamilena 
(mii-me-la/nit) 

Jamnay (ytim/n1) 

Jamnitz (yim/nits) 

Janeiro. See Rio Janeiro. 

Janina (yii/ne-ni). Syn. 
Yanina, 

Jan Mayen (yiin mi/en) 

Janow (yiti/nov) 

Janzé (zhon/zii’) 

Ja-pan’; called Ni-phon/ 
by the Japanese. 

Japura (Hii-poo/ra) ; some- 
times written Hyapura 
and Yupura. 

Jaquemel (zhik/mel’), 
Syn. Jacquemel. 

Jaragua (zhi-ra/gwit) 

Jarandilla, ov Xarandilla 
(Hit-riin-deel/y%) 

Jardines (Har-dee/nés) 

Jargeau (zhaR/zho’) 

Jarmen (yaR/men) 

Jarnac (zhar/niik’) 

Jaroslaw. See Yaroslay. 

Jassy (ytis/se) (Ger. Jasch, 
yiish) mM 

Jaszberény (yass/ba-ran/) 

Jauer (yow/er) 

Jauernick (yow’er-nik’) 

Jaujac (zho/zhitk’) 

Jauru (zhou-roo/) 

Java (jii/va, or ja/va) 

Javali, or Xavali (Hit-vi- 
lee’) 

Jaxthausen (yikst/how/- 


(yii/kops- 


Syn. 


zen) 
Jean VAngély, Saint (sin 
zhON dbN/zhii/16e/) 
Jedburg (jed/btir-reh) 
Jeddo(yed/do). Syn. Yed- 
do. 
Jehoon. See Oxus, 
Jen/a (Ger. pron. ya/nit) 
Jenikau (ya’ne-kow’) 
Jeres (Ha-rés’), Syn. Xe- 
res, 
Jerica, or Xerica (Ha-ree/- 


Jersey (jér/zi) 


Itapicuru(e-tii-pe-koo-roo’) Jerte, or Xerte (WéR/tii) 


Itaqueira (e-tii-ka/e1%) 

Itasca, Lake (i-tas/ka) 

Ttata (e-tii/tit) 

It/a-wam/ba 

Ith’a-ca. Syn. Theaki. 

Itrabo (e-trii/Bo) 

Itri (ee/tree, or it/ree) 

Itu, o7 Ytu (e-too/) 

T-u/ka 

Iviga, Iviza (e-vee/sit), or 
Ibiza, 

Ivrea (e-vra/#) 

Ivry (iv/ri, or v/r6’) 

Izzano (it-si/no) 


J. 


Jaca (Ha/kit) 
Jacobshagen (yit/kops-hit/- 


Gen) 

Jacobswalde (yii/kops- 
wil/deh) 

Jacquemel, or Jacmel 
(zhik/mel’) 


Jacquinot (zhi/ké/no’) 

Jacuhy (zhii-koo-ee’/, or 
zhi-koo-hee’) 

Jaen (Hi-en/) 

Jaf/fa (or yif/fit) 

Jafferabad (jif/fer-t-bid’) 

Jaf/na-pa-tam/ 


Jigerndorf(ya’Gern-dorf’) 


Jago, St. See Santiago. 

Jagua(Hi/gwit). Syn, Xa- 
gua. 

Jaguari (zhi-gwit-ree’) 


Je-ry/sa-lem ;_ called El 
Kids, or El Kods, by 
the Arabs. 

Jesi (ya/See) 

Jes/sa-mine 

Jesso, or Iesso (yes/so), 
Syn. Yesso. 

Jever (ya/ver) 

Jey’poor, or Jyepoor (ji- 
poor’) 

Jid/da, or Djidda 

Jihon, or Jehoon. 
Oxus,. 

Jijona (He-HO/nit). 
Xixona, 

Joannina, See Janina, 

Jo Daviess (jo da/vis) 

Jo-han/na, Syn. Anzooan, 

Jol/\-ba, or Djoliba 

Jonkjéping, or Jonkbping 
(yon/ché-ping, almost 
yon/chep-ing) 

Jor/dan 

Jorullo, or Xorullo (Ho- 
rool/yo; often pron. 
HO-ro0o/yo) 

Joudpoor (jowd-poor’), or 
Mar/war 

Joux (zhoo) 

Juan Fer-nan/déz (Sp. 
pron, Hoo-tin’ fér-niin/- 
deth) 

Ju/an, Saint (Sp. San Juan, 
sin Hoo-iin’, or siin 
Hwiin) 

Jug/ger-naut’, er Jugger- 
nauth 

Jujuy (Hoo-Hwee’) 


See 


Sy Ne 


Juliers (zhii/le-ti’) (Ger. 
Jiilich, yii/lik) 

Juliusburg (yoo/le-dos- 
bdoRG) 

Jullinder; more correctly 
Jul-lun/der. 

Jumilla, or Xumilla (Hoo- 
meel/yi) 

Jum/na 

Juneda, or Xuneda (Hoo- 
na/Dia) 

Jungfrau (yoong/frow) 

Jungnau (yoong/now) 

Ju/ni-at/a 

Ju/ra (Fr. pron. zhii/ri’) 

Jurumenha (zhoo-roo- 
man/yi) 

Jussac (zhiis/sik’) ‘ 

Jut/land (Dan, Jylland, 
yiil/land) 

Jyhoon (ji/hoon’), or Jai- 
han (ji-hiin’) 


K. 


Kaafiord (ko’fe-ord/) 

Kaarta (kar/ti) 

Kaffa (kif/fi), or Feodosia 
(fa-o-do/se-it) 

Kahira (kii/he-rit), 
Cairo. 

Kahla (ki#/14) 

Kahlenberg (ki#/len-b@rG/) 

Kairwan (kar-wiin/) 

Kaisarieh (ki-zar-ee/eh) 

Kaiserberg (ki/zer-bérG’) 

Kaiserslautern  (ki/zers- 
lou/tern) 

Kaiserstuhl (ki’zer-stool’) 

Kaiserswald(ki/zers-wiilt/) 

Kaiserwerth(ki/zer-wért/) 

Kal/a-ma-zoo! 

Kalau (kii/lou) 

Kalbe (kil/beh) 

Kalisz, or Kalisch (k#i/lish) 

Kal/‘mar. Syn. Calmar. 

Kalooga (ki-loo/git) ; writ- 
ten also Kaluga and Ka- 
louga. 

Kaltbrunnen (kalt’broon/- 


Syn. 


nen) 

Kalusz (k#/loosh) 

Kama (ki/mii) 

Kamieniec (kitm/yen/- 
yets’); sometimes writ- 
ten Kaminietz. 

Kamitz, or Kamiz (ki/- 
mits) 

Kammerswaldau 
mers-wil/dow) 

Kamnitz (kim/nits) 

Kamt-chat/ka, o7 Kamt- 
schat/ka 

Kanawha (ka-naw/wa) 

Kan/da-har’, Syn, Canda- 
har. 

Kankakee (kan-kaw/kee) 

Kan/sas ; formerly often 
written Kanzas, or Kon- 
zas. 

Kara (kit/rit) 

Karachee, or Karachi (ka- 


(kitm/- 


ri/chee), Syn. Kurra- 
chee. 

Kara-hissar (xti/rit/his- 

*"sar’) 

Karamania, See Carama- 
nia. 


Kara-Soo, Kara-Su, 
Karasou (kii/rii/soo0’) 
Karbach (kar/bik) 
Karls/burg (Ger, 
karls/booRG) 
Karlshafen, 07 Karlshaven 
(karls/hii/fen) ; written 
also Car]shafen. 
Karlstadt (karl/stit) 
Kasan, or Kazan (kii-ziin/) 
Kaschau (kiish/ow) (Hung. 
Kassa, kdsh/shoh) 
Kash-gar’, or Cashgar 
Kashmire. See Cashmere, 
Kas-kas/ki-a 
Ka-tah/din 
Kat-man/doo, or Katman- 
dhu. Syn. Catmandoo. 
Ka‘trine, or Kat/rine 


or 


pron. 


Kat/te-gat. Syn. Cattegat, 


Katzbach (kiits/bik) 
Katzenellenbogen 
sen-tl-len-bo/Gen) 
Katzenbuckel (kat/sen- 
book/el) 5 
Kazan. See Kasan. 
Kecezkemét (kech/kem/at’) 
Kee/o. Syn. Miaco. 


(kiit?- 


Kehl (kal) 

Kehlen (ka/len) 

Keighly (keeth/le) 

Keith (keeth) 

Kelat (kel-iit’), or Kelath 


Kelheim (kél/him) 
Kellinghausen (kél/ling- 
how/zen) 


Kelsterbach(kél/ster-bik/) 


Kenawha, or Kenhawa 
(ke-naw/wa). Syn. Ka- 
nawha. 


Kenéh, or Qené (ken’th/) 
Ken/ne-beck’ 
Ken/ne-bunk’ 

Ken-tuck/y 

Kenzingen (ként/sing-en) 

Ke/o-kuk/ 

Kerguelen (ktrg/e-len) 
Land (Fr. pron, kér/ge- 
15N’) 

Kerman (ker-miin’), Syn. 
Kirman. 

Kér/man-shaw’ 

Ker-shaw/ 

Keswick (kez/ik) 

Keszthely (kest/hel’) 

Ketch/o; sometimes writ- 
ten Cachao and Kesho,. 

Khamil (kii-meel’) 

Kharkof (Kar-kof’) ; 2writ- 
ten also Charkow, Khar- 
kow, and Kharkov. 

Khartoom, Khartum, or 
Khartoum (Kar-toom/) 

Kherson, 07 Cherson (kér- 
son/) 

Khiva, or Kheeva (Kee/vii) 

Khokan (ko-ktin’), or Kho- 
kand (Ko/kind’) 

Khoozistan, o7 Khuzistan 
(Koo-zis-tiin/) 

Khorassan (Ko/ris-siin’) 

Khyber (Ki/ber) Pass 

Kiakhta (ke-ix/tii) 

Kiama (ke-ii/mit) 
Kiang-Ku (ke-ang/kew’). 
Syn. Yang-tse-kiang, 

Kiang-Si (ke-ang’see) 

Kick/a-poo’ 

Kid/der-min/ster 

Kieblingswaldeh 
lings-wiil/deh) 

Kiechlingsbergen (keexK’- 
lings-bérG/en) 

Kiedrich (keed/rik) 

Kief, or Kiew (ke-ef’), or 
Ki-ev/ 

Kieferstidtl (kee’fer-stét/— 


(keeb/- 


tel) 
Kiel (keel) ; 
Kielce (ke-€lt/si, or ky@lt/- 


82) 

Kieldrecht (keeld/réxt) 

Kilbarchan (kil-bar/Kan) 

Kil-ken/ny 

Kilkrenan (kil-krén/an) 

Ki1la-li” 

Kil-lar/ne 

Killearn (kil-larn/) 

Kil-mar/ngck 

Kil-more/ 

Kilsyth (kil/sith’) 

Kincardine (king-kar/din) 

Kingkitao (king-ke-tii/o) 

Kin-ross/ 

Kin-sale/ 

Kin-tore/ 

Kin-tyre’. Syn. Cantyre. 

Kinzig (kint/sia) 9 

Kinzigthal (kint/sic-tal’) 

Kiousiou, 07 Kioosioo (ke- 
00/se-00/) 

Ki/o-way’ 

Kirecaldy (kir-kawl/dy, or 
kir-kaw/dy¥) 

Kirchdorf (keerK/dorf) 

Kirchen (kéerK/en) 

Kirchenthumbach(k¢erK’- 
en-toom-biKk’) 

Kirchheim (kéerK/him) 

Kirchschlag(kéerK/shliia) 

Kirkudbright —(kir-koo/- 
bree) 

Kirk-will’ 

Kirman (kéer-miin’), or 
Kerman 

Kirmanshah, ov Kirman- 
shaw (kéer-miin-shaw’) 

Kirriemuir (kir/re-miir) 

Kis/ki-min/e-tas 

Kist/na. Syn. Krishna, 

Kit-tan/ning 

Kit/ta-tin’ny 

Kitzingen (kit/sing-en) 

Kiusiu (ke-00/se-00/), Syn, 
Kioosioo. 


Kiutaja. See Kutaiyeh. 


‘+ 


Kiz/il Ir/mak ( Turk. pron, 
kiz/il er-miik/) 

Klagenfurth 
foort’), 
furth. ; 

Klamet (kla/met), 
Tlamet. 

Klattau (klit/tou) 

Klausen ewe 

Klau/s n-burg ( - pron. 

klow’zen-boorG’, Hung. 
Kolozsvar, ko-lozh-var/) 

Klingenthal (kling’en-tal’) 

Klingnau (kling/now) 


(klii’/gen- 
Syn. Olagine 


Syn. 


Knielingen er n, 
the initial k is to be dis- 
tinctly pronounced) 

Kniphausen (knip’how/- 
zen) 

Knisteneaux (nis/te-nd) 

Knittelfeld Cente tant? 

Kochstedt (kok/stét) 

Koenigingraetz. See Ké- 
nigingriitz, 

Koenigsberg. See Ki- 
nigsberg. 

Koewacht (koo/wikt) 

Kolin (ko-leen/) : 

Kolozsvar. See Klausen- 


burg. 
Kolyvan (ko-le-viin’). Syn. 
Revel. 
Kolzig (kolt/sia) 
Ko/morn. Syn. Comorn, 
Kongsberg (kongs/bérg) 
Konieh, or Konia (ko/ne-a) 
K6nigheim (k6/niG-him’) 


Konigingriitz (k6’nig-in- 
grets’), or Koniggriitz 


(k6/nig-gréts) 

Konigsaal (k6/nig-sal/) 

KOonigsbach (k6/nies-biK’) 

Konigsberg (ko/nigz-berg), 
or Koenigsberg (ken/igz- 
berg) (Ger. pron. ko!- 
niGs-btRG/) 

Konigshain (k6/niegs-hin/) 

K6nigstein (k6/niG-stin’) 

Kooban, Kouban, or Ku- 
ban (koo-biin’) : 

Koondooz, Koundouz, or 
Kunduz (koon-dooz/) 

Koor, Kour, or Kur (koor) 

Koordistan, Kurdistan, or 
Curdistan (koor-dis-tiin’) 

Koorile, Kourile, or Kurile 
(koo/ril) 

Koorsk, Koursk, or Kursk 
(koorsk) 

Kootanie (koo/ti-ni) 

Korassan (ko/riis-siin’), 
Syn. Khorassan. 

Kordofan (kor-do-ftin/) 

K6rés (k6/résh’, almost 
ker/resh’) 

Kosciusko (kos/si-us’ko) 


K6slin (kGs-leen’/). Syn. 
Coeslin. 
Kosseir (kos/sar’). Syn. 
Cosseir, 


Kostel (kos/tel) 
Kos-tro/ma 
Kothen, or Cothen (k6/ten) 
Kouban. See Kooban. 
Koursk. See Koorsk. 
Koutaieh. See Kutaiyeh. 
Kowno (kov/no) 
Kozienice (koz-ya-neet/sa) 
Kraiburg (kri/boor@) 
Krailsheim (krils/him) 
Krainburg (krin/boorG) 
Kralitz (kr#/lits) 
Kramsach (kriim/sik) 
Kranichberg (kri/nix- 
bERG/) * 
Krasnoyarsk, Krasnoiarsk, 
or Krasnojarsk (kriis/no- 
yarsk’) 
Krauchthal (kroux’tal) 
Krautheim (krout/him/) 
Kreischa (kri/shit) 
Krem/nitz (krem/nits) 
(Hung. Kérmécz Banya, 
k6r/m6ts bin/ydh) 
Kreuth (kroit) 
Kreuznach (kroits/nik) 
Kreuzung (kroit/sdong) 
Kriegshaber (kreeGs’hit/- 
ber) 
Kriesdorf (krees/dorf) 
Krish/na, or Kist/na 


Kur. See Koor. : 
Kurdistan, See Koordis- 
tan. 

Kurile. See Koorile. 


Kurische, or Curische-Haff 
(koo/rish-eh-hif) 
Kurland. See Courland. 





~ 


,€,1,0,U, F, long; a, €, 5, less prolonged; 4,8,1,5,0,¥, short; a,9,1, Q, obscure; care, far, last, fall, what; thére,veil, térm; pique, firm; déne, for, dg, wolf, food, foot; fairl, ryde, pysh; 


we 


Kurrachee cur ai/obeey 5 
written also Karachee, 
or Karachi. 

Kurrichane (ktir/ri-chan’) 

Kursk. See Koorsk. 

Kus-sow’‘lee 

Kutaiyeh (ku-tii/y#), Kou- 
taieh,or Kutaja(koo-ti/a) 


L. 


Laaland (law/land), 
Lol/land 

La Baca; pronounced, and 
often written, La Vac/ca. 

Labiau (li’be-ow’) . 

Lab/ra-dor’ 

Labréde (1i/brid’) 

Lacantun (la-kin-toon/) 

Lac’ca-dives’ 

Lacedogna (lii-chi-don/yit) 

Lachine (lii/shén’) 

Lachsa. See Lahsa, 

Lack/a-wan’na 

Lack/a-wax’en 

Lacunza (li-koon/thit) 

Ladakh (lii/dix’) 

Ladikia. See Latakia. 

Lad/o-ga 

La-drones/ (Sp. pron, lip- 
ro/nés) 

La Fere. See Fere. 

La Fayette (laf-d-et/) 

La Fourche (14 foorsh) 

Lagnaseo (l&in-yit-sa/o) 

La Grange (la granj) 

Lago di Como (lii/go dé 
ko/mo) 

Lago Maggiore (li/go mid- 
jo/ra) 

La Guayra (1% gwi/rt) 

Laguna (li-goo/nit) 

Laguna del Madre (la&-goo/- 
nit del miip/ra) 

Lagunilla (la-goo-neel/yi) 

La Haye. See Hague, 

Lahn (lan) 

Lahnstein (lan/stin) 

Lahore (lé-hor/) 

Lahsa, ov Lachsa (liH/s%). 
Syn. Hajar. 

Laibach (li/bix). 
Laybach. 

Laino (li/no) 

Laland. See Laaland. 

La Mancha (1& miin/chi) 

Lamar (la-mar’/) 

Ta Marche (li marsh 

Lambayeque (li#im-bi-8/ka) 

Lamego (li-ma/go) 

Lam/mer-muir (-moor) 

Lamsaki (liim/sii/kee) 

Lanai (li/ni), or Ranai 
(rii/ni) 

Lan/ark-shire, or Lanerk- 
shire. Syn. Clydesdale. 

Lancashire (lank/a-shir) 

Hanc/as-ter 

Lan/cey-o/ta, or Lanzarote 

_ (Sp. pron, Vin-thii-ro/ta) 

Lanciano (iiy-chii/no) 

Lan-dafl’; more properly 
Llandaff. 

QLandak (lin/dik’) 

Landau (lin/dow); writ- 
ten also Landaw. 

QLandeck (lin/dék) 

Landel (lin/de]) 

Landeleau (16N/deh-10/) 

Landerneau (lON/déR/n0/) 

Landes (16nd) 

Landre (l6Nnd’r) 

Lands/berg (Ger. pron. 
liints/béRG) 

Landsburg (liints/boorRG) 

Landserona (lindz/kroo- 


nii) 
Land’s-End/ 
Landshut (landz/hoot) 
(Ger. pron. liints/hoot). 
Landstuhl (liint/stool) 
Langeac (16N/zhik’) 
Langeland (liing/e-liind), 
or Lang/land 
Langenau (ling’en-ow’) 
Langenbach(ling’en-biiK/) 


or 


Syn. 


Langensalza (liing/en- 
salts’) 

Langensteinbach (ling’en- 
stin-biiK’) 


Langenthal (Jing’en-tal’) 
Langholm (lang/um) 
Langnau Gang now, 
Langres (léNg’r) 
Languedoc (16N/geh-dok’) 
Lanniles (lan/nél’) 


. 
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Lannion (ltin/ne-dn’) 
Lansits (lin/sits) 
Lantadilla (lin-tii-peel/yit) 
Lanvollon (16N/vyol/JON’) 
Lanzarote. See Lancerota, 
La-od/i-cé’a. See Latakia. 
Laon (18/6N’) 

Laos (lii/6s) 

La Paz. See Paz. 

La-peer/’ 

Lap/land 

La Plata (1% pli/ti). See 
Plata. 

La Puebla, o7 La Puebla 
de los Angeles (li pwéb/- 
li da lés ting/Hél-és) 

Lardero (lar-da/ro) 

Laredo (Spain) (li-ra/po) 

Laredo (Texas) (la-ra/do) 

Lar-is/sa 

Laristan (litr-is-tiin/) 

Lar/ni-ca 

La Salle (14 sal) 

Las Palmas (liis pil/miis), 
Syn. Palmas. 

Las/sa,or H’lassa(h’liis/sit) 

Latakia (lii/ta-kee’a), o7 
Ladikia (1#/de-kee’a) 

Latisana (lii-te-sii/na) 

Lat/ta-koo’ 

Laubach (lou/baixk) 

Lauban (lou/bin) 

Lau/der-dale 

Lauenburg (lou/en-burg, 
or lou’en-booRG’/) 

Lauenstein (lou’en-stin/) 

Lauf (louf) 

Laufach (louf/ik) 

Laufen (lou/fen) 

Laufenburg 
bOORG/) 

Lauheime (lou/him) 

Laun (loun) 

Launceston (liinss/tgn) 

Laupen (lou/pen) 

Laurino (lou-ree/no) 

Laurito (lou-ree/to) 

Lauro (lou/ro) 

Lausanne (10/ziin’) 

Lausigk (lou/sik) 

Lautenbach (lou’ten-biK’/) 

Lautenthal (lou’ten-tal’) 

Lauterbach (lou’/ter-bixK’) 

Lauterbrunnen  (lou/ter- 
broon/nen), or Lauter- 
brunn (lou’ter-broon’) 

La-vac/ca. Syn. La Baca, 

Laval (1i/ vil’) 

Lavaur (li/voR’) 

Lavoro (lti-vo/ro) 


(lou/fen- 


Lavriano (liiv-re-8/no) 
Laxenburg (liiks’en- 
bOORG’) 


Laybach, ov Laibach (li/- 
bik) (Illyrian Lublana, 
loo-blii/nit) 

Léam/ing-tgn 

Leau (10) 

Leb/a-ngn 

Lebida (ltb/e-da) ; written 
also Lebda, 

Lebrija Lebrixa (la-bree/- 

a 


Hit) 

Lecce (let/cha) 

Lecera (la-tha/ré) 

Lech (lek) 

Legtoure (lek/toor’) 

Leeuwarden (16/war/den) 

Legan (la/giin) 

Leganes (la-gii/nés) 

Legé (leh-zha’) 

Leg-horn/ (07 leg/horn) 
(it. Livorno, le-vor/no) 

Legnago (lén-yii/go) 

ies (lén-yi/ti, or lén- 
ya/yit) © 

Legnano (lén-yii/no) 

Legni (1an/yee) 

Leh, or Lei (14) 

Lehigh (lee/hi) 

Lehrberg (lér/bére) 

Leibitz, or Lajbicz (li/bits) 

Leicester (les/ter) 

Leiden (li/den). Syn, Ley- 
den, 

Leigh (lee) 

Leighton (lee/tgn) 

Leimbach (lim/biK) 

Leimen (li/men) 


Leiria, or Leyria (la-ree/%) 

Leith (leeth) | 

Leitmeritz (lit/mer-its), or 
Leutmeritz (loit/mer-its) 

Leitrim (lee/trim) 

Leitzkau (lits/kow) 

Leixlip (las/lip) 

Le Mans (leh mdn) 

Lem/berg (Ger. pron. 
lem/bérG; Pol. Lwow, 
lwof) 

Le/na (Russ. pron. la-nii’) 

Lenape. See Lenni-Len- 
nappé. 

Len/a-wee 

Lendinara (lén-de-nii/rit) 

Lengenfeld (léng’en-félt/) 

Lengnau (léng/now) 

Lenni-Lennappé (len/ne- 
len/nii/pa) ; often written 
Lenape. 

Leno (la/no) 

Lenoir (le-nor/) 

Lentini (1én-tee/nee) 

Lentzen, or Lenzen (lént/- 
sen) 

Lenzburg (lénts/booRG) 

Lenzinghausen (lént/sing- 
how/zen) 

Leogane (li-o-giin’) 

Léom/in-ster (U. 8.) 

Leominster (Eng.) (lem/- 
ster) 

Le/on (Sp. pron. la-dn/) 

Leonforte (lai-on-for/ta) 

Leonil (lé-o-neel/) 

Leopoldstadt (1a-o’pold- 
stiit’) 

Le-piin’to (or 1a/piin-to) 

Le Puy (leh pwee). See 


Puy. 

Lerez (1a/réth) 

Lerici (la/re-chee, or 1&x/- 
e-chee) 

Lerida (lér/e-dit) 

Lerin (la-reen/) 

Lerwick (lér/ik) 

Les Andelys (l&-zdNnd/Ie’), 
See Andelys. 

Les Gonaives (14 go/niy’), 
See Gonaives. 

Lesina (les/e-nia) 

Les Martigues (4 mar/- 


tég’ 

Lestwithiel. See Lostwi- 
thiel. 

Le Sueur (soor) (Ff. pron. 
leh swuUR) 

Leucadia (lu-ka/de-a), 
Syn. Santa Maura. 

Leuchtenberg  (loik/ten- 
bERG/) 


Leuk (loik) 

Leutmeritz (loit/mer-its). 
Syn. Leitmeritz. 

Leutschau (oit/shou) 
(Hung. Locse, 16/chii/) 

Le-vant/ 

Lev’en, Loch 

Lewes ‘lu/ess) 

Lew/ish-am 

Leyden, ov Leiden (li/den, 
or 1a/den) 

Leye (li/eh), 

Léyand 

Liampo (le-am/’po’), Syn. 
Ning-Po. 

Libadia (liv-ti-Dee/&), Syn. 
Livadia. 

Li-be’ri-a 

Libourne (le/boorn’) 

Lich/field 

Lichtenau (lik’/ten-ow’) 

Lichtenfels (lik/ten-fels/) 

Lichtenstein (lik’ten-stin’), 
or Liechtenstein (leeK’- 
ten-stin’) 

Liebenay (lee/ben-ow) 

Liebenstein (lee’ben-stin’) 

Liebenthal (lee’ben-tal’) 

Liebich (lee/bik) 

Liebstadt (leep/stat) 

Liege (leej) (#7. pron. le- 
wizh’) (Dutch Luyk, or 
Luik, loik; Ger. Liittich, 
liit/tik) 

Liegnitz (leeg/nits) 

ree Khieou. See Loo 

Y 


Syn. Lys. 


00. 
Leimersheim(li/mers-him/) Lier (leer) (Fr. Lierre, le- 
ér/ 


Leinach (li/nik) ~ 

Leine (li/neh) 

Leiningen (li/ning-en) 
Leinster (lin/ster, or leen/- 


ster) 
Leipheim (lip/him) 
Leipsie  (lip/sik) 


(Ger. 
Leipzig, lip’/tsic) 


Liimfiord (leem-fe-ord’), 
Syn. Lymfiord. —, 
Lilienthal (lee/le-en-tal’) 
Lille, ov Lisle (leel) 
Lillebonne (1él/bon’) 
Lillers (1é/ya’, or lél/ya’) 
Lillesand (lil/leh-sind/) 


Lillo (leel/yo) 

Lima (Peru) (lee/mit) 

Lima (U. 8.) (li/ma) 

Limagne (1é/miiii’) 

Limalonges (1lé/mi/1l6Nzh’) 

Limari (le-mi-ree’) 

Limasol (lee/mii-sol’) 

Limbach (lim/bik) 

Lim/burg (Fr. Limbourg, 
14N/booR’) 

Lim/er-ick 

Limmat (lim/mit) 

Limoges (le/mozh/’) 

Limoni (le-mo/nee) 

Limosani (le-mo-sii/nee) 

Limousin  (le/moo/sin’), 
or Limosin. 

Limoux (lé@/moo’) 

Linares (le-nii/rés) 

Lincoln (link/un) 

Lindau (lin/dow) 

Lindenau (lin’/den-ow’) 

Lingenau (ling’en-ow/) 

Linképing, or Linkjéping 
(lin/ch6/ping) 

Lin-lith/gow 

Linnich (lin/nix) 

Linosa (le-no/sii) 

Linthal (lin/tal) 

Lintz, or Linz (ints) 

Lipari (lip/a-re, or lee’/pii- 
ree) 

Lipau (lee/pow), or Lip- 
pau (lip/pow) 

Lippe (lip/pgh) 

Lippe-Detmold(-det/molt) 

Lippehne (lip-pa/neh) 

Lippe-Schauenburg 
‘-shou/en-booRG’/, 
shou/en-burg) 

Lippstadt (lip/stit) 

Liptau (lip/tou) 

Liré (le/ri’) 

Lis/bgn (Port. Lis-bo/a, or 
1és-bo/#) 

Lisieux (le/ze-th’) 

Lisle (leel). Syn. Lille. 

Lig-more/ 

Lis’sa (Pol. Leszno, lesh/- 
no) 

Lith/u-a/ni-a 

Litiz (Pa.) (lit/its) 

Livadia, or Libadia (liv-t- 
Dee/a) 

Liv/er-pool 

Li-vo/ni-a (Ger. Liefland, 
leef/lint) 

Livorno (le-vor/no), Syn. 
Leghorn. 

Ljusne (lyoos/niai) 

Llandaff (lan-daf’), 
Landaff. 

Llanelly (l&-neth/1i) 

Llangollen (lan-goth/len) 

Llanidloes (lan/id-less) 

Llanos (ly#/nds) 

Llanrwst (lan/roost) 

Llerena (lyd-ra/nit) 

Loango (lo-ang/go) 

Lobachsville (lo/baks-vil) 

Lobau (lo/bou) 

Lobenstein (lo/ben-stin’) 

Loburg (lo/booRG) 

Lo-car/no 

Locate (lo-ki/ta) 

Lochaber (loK-ii/ber) 

Loches (losh) 

Lochhausen (lok’how/zen) 

Loch Lomond. See Lo- 
mond, 

Lochwinnoch  (loK-win/- 
nok), ov Lochinoch (loK- 
in/oK) 

Loch-ma/ben (loK-) 

Lochy (loK’ee) 

Lodéve (lo/dav’) 

Lodi (Italy) (lo/dee) 

Lodi (U. 8.) (lo/di) 

Lodi Vecchio (lo/dee vék/- 
ke-o) 

Loevenstein(loo’ven-stin’) 

Loenhout (loon/howt) 

Loffenau (lof’fen-ow’) 

Lof-fo/den, or Lo-fo/den 

Loges, Les (1a lozh) 

Loggia (lod/jit) 

Logrono (lo-grén/yo) 

Loir (wir) 

Loire (lwiir) 

Loiret (lwii/ra’) 

Loja (lo/Hi) 

Lo/ker-en 

Lolland. Syn. Laaland. 

Lom/bar-dy (It. Lombar- 
dia, lom-bar-dee/it) 

Lom/bok’ 

Lomond, Loch (lok 1d/- 
mund) 


or 


or 


London (lun/dun, or lun/- 
Wn) 

Londonderry 
der’ri) 

Lons-le-Saulnier (16N-leh- 
80/ne-a/) 

Loo Choo (ch as in child) ; 
written also  Lieou 
Khieou. 

Look/noo/ee’, Syn.Saigon. 

Lo-riin/ (Ohio) 

Lo-ret/to (It. and Sp. Lo- 
reto, lo-ra/to) 

Lorient, or L’Orient (lo/- 
re/ON’) 

Lorraine (lor/ran’) , 

Los Angeles. See La Pueb- 
ladelos Angeles. Often 
incorrectly written Los 
Angelos. 

Losarcos (lo-sar/kés) 

Losheim (los/him) 

Lossen (los/sen) 

Lossini (los-see/nee) 

Lostwithiel (lost-with/el), 
or Lestwithiel 

Lot (¢ pronounced) 

Lothian (lo/thi-an) 

Loudéae (loo/da/iik’) 

Lou/don (ow as in shout) 

Loudun (loo/dtin’) 

Loué (loo/a’) 

Loughborough (luf’/btir-tth) 

Lough Erne (lok @rn) 

Lough Neagh (16m na) 

Loughrea (l6H/ra’) 

Louhans (loo/5N’) 

Louis, St. (sent loo/is, or 
loo/e) (Hr. pron. siN 
loo/e’) 

Louisiade (loo-ee-ze-td/) 

Lou/is-barg 

Louisiana (loo/’e-ze-a/na) 

Louisville (loo/is-vil) ; for- 
merly pron. loo/1-vil. 

Louknoui (look/noo/ee’), 
Syn, Saigon. 

Lourches (loorsh) 

Lourdes (loord) 

Lourical (16-re-kil/) 

Louth (rhyming with the 
verb to mouth) 

Loutre (loot’r) 

Louvain (loo-van/) (fr, 
pron, loo/vin’) 

Louyve (looy) 

Louvegnez (loo/vin/yii’) 

Louviers (loo/ve-a’); for- 
merly Loviers (lo/ve-i’), 

Low’ell 

Lowndes (lowndz) 

Lowositz (lo/vo-sits) 

Loyat (lo/yii’) 

Loyola (lo-yo/li) 

Lozére (lo/zéRr’) 

Lozweil (lots/wil) 

Luarca (loo-ar/ki) 

Lii/beck 

Lublau (l00b/lou) 

Lublin (loo/blin) 

Lublinitz (loob’le-nits’) 

Lucayos (loo-ki/és), Syn. 
Bahamas. 

Lue/ca (lt. pron. look/kit) 

Lu-ce/na (or loo-tha/nit) 

Lucenico (loo-chén/e-ko) 

Lucento (loo-chén/to) 

Lucera (loo-cha/rit) 

Lucerame (loo-cha-rii/mi) 

Lucerne (loo-s¢rn’) (fr. 
pron. lii/strn’) (Ger. 
Luzern, or Lucern, loot- 
séRn/) 

Lucerne, Lake of (Ger. 
Waldstiidter See, or 
Vierwaldstiidter See, 
feer-Wiilt/stet-ter za) 

Lucia, St. (loo-see/a, often 
called loo-see’) 

Lucignano(loo-chén-yii/no) 

Lucillo (loo-theel/yo) 

Lueito (loo-chee/to) 


(lun/dun- 


Luckau (l00k/kow) 
Luckenwalde (look/ken- 
Wiil/deh) 

Litick’now/ 

Lugon. See Luzon. 


Lucz (loots) 
Lu/da-mar’ 


Lud/low 
Ludwigsburg (lood/wigs- 
burg, or  lood’WiGs- 
booRG’) 
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Lugos (loo-gosh/) 

Lugrin (loo-green/) 

Lulea (loo/le-3) 

Lund (loond) 

Lundenburg 
boOoRG/) 

Liineburg (lu/neh-burg, or 
lii/neh-boorG’) 

Lunel (lii/nel’) 

Lu/nen-burg 

Lunéville (lu/ne-vil, 07 lii/- 
nai/véel’) 

Lungro (loon/gro) 

Lunigiana (loo-ne-jii/nit) 

Lupata (lu-pii/tit) 

Lusatia (lu-sa/shi-a) (Ger. 
Lausitz, lou/zits; Fr, 
Lusace, lii/ziis’) 

Lutzen (l00t/sen) 
Lux/em-burg (Fr. Luxem-~ 
bourg, liiks/6n/boor’* 

Luxeuil (liiks/ul’) 

Lux/gr, or Litix/er 

Luzern. See Lucerne. 

Luzerne (U. 8.) (lu-z@rn/) 

Luzon (loo-zon/), or Lugon 
(Sp. pron. loo/thon’) 

Ly-cém/ing 

Lyme-Regis (lim-ree/jis) 

Lym/fi-ord’, o7 Liimfiord 
(leem-fe-ord/) 

Lynn-Regis (lin-ree/jis) 

Lyonnais, 07 Lyonais (le/- 
on/niai’) 

LY/gns (Fr. Lyon, le/6n’) 

Lys (lees) (Flem, Leye, 
li/eh) 


(loon/den- 


M. 


Maad (mid) 

ed (maRs’béRG/- 
en 

Maas (mis). Syn. Meuse. 

Maasland (mis/Iiint) 

Maasluys (ma/slois), 07 
Maaslandsluys (miis’- 
liint-slois’) 

Maastricht (miis/trikt, 07° 
miis/trikt), Syn. Maes- 
tricht. 

Macao (mii-kii/o, o7 ma- 
kow’) 

Macapa (mit-kii-pii/) 

Ma-cas/sar 

Macau (mit/k6/) 

Macauba (mi-kow’/bi) 

Magayo (mii-si/o) 

Macedonia(mas/se-do/nf-a) 

Macerata (mi-cha-rii/tit) 

Machiana (mii-she-i/ni) 

Machias (ma-chi/as) 

Machynlleth(mi-hunt/leth) 

Mack’i-naw ; Sormerly 
Michilimackinac (mish/- 
il-1-mak/in-aw) 

MacLean (mak-lan/) 

Macomb (ma-koom/) 

Macon (France) (mii/kén’} 

Macon (U. 8.) (ma/kun) 

Macoupin (ma-koo/pin) 

Macquarrie (mak-kwé6r/re) 

Ma-croim/ 

Macronisi (mi-kro-nee/see) 

Macugnaga (mii-koon-yii/- 


git 

Mad/a-gas/car 

Maddalena, La (1& mid-dit- 
la/nii) 

Maddaloni (mid-dit-lo/nee) 

Madeira (ma-dee/’ra) (Port, 
pron. mi-da/e-ri) 


Madera (mii-da/ra) 

Madignano (mi-dén-yii/- 
no) 

Mad-ras/ 


Madre de Dios (mi/pra da 
de-os’) 
Mad-rid’/ (Sp. pron. mii- 


preeD/, almost math- 
reeth/ 

Mad/rid (U. 8,) 
Madridejos (mi-pre-da’ 
Hos) 

Madrigal (mi-pre-gitl’) 

Madrigalejo (mi-pre-gii- 
1a/HO) 

Madrigueras (mii-Dre-gi/- 
ris) : 

Madronera (mi-pDron-ya/- 
ra) 


Ludwigslust (lood/Wwias- Madura (mii-dy/ra) 


loost/) 
Lugagnano (loo-giin-yii/no) 
Lugano (loo-gii/no) 
Lugo (loo/go) 


Meelar (ma/lar), or Melar- 


en (ma/lar-en) 


Maelstrom (mil/strum, or 


mal/strum) 


€, 4, 0, silent; ii, G, ti, U, €@ (see p. 1686); ¢ass; ghassh; ¢, ch, sk; Sasj, ZasinBet; gas z;X as gz; nas in linger, link; thas in thine; I, ii,8, W,B, D, G, H, K, N,R (see p.1636), 
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Maese. See Meuse. 

Maestricht, 07 Maastricht 
(miis/trikt) 

Magadino (mi-gii-dee/no) 

Mag/a-dox’o, 07 Magadoxa 
(Port. pron. mi-gii-do/- 
sho, or mii-gii-do/shit) 

Magallon (mii-giil-yon’) 

Magacela (mii-gii-tha/li) 

Magan (mii-gitn’) 

Magdala (miig/dii-lit) 

Mag-da-le/na (Sp. pron. 
miig-dii-la/nit) 

Mag/de-burg (Ger. pron. 
miiG/deh-booRG/) 

Magé (mii-zha/) 

Magellan (ma-jel/lan) (Sp. 
pron, mii-Hél-yin/ ; Port. 
Magalhaens, mii-gitl-yii/- 
éNs) 

Magenta (ma-jén/ta) 

Magerée (mag/er-d, 
mii/ger-6/eh) 

Maggiore (miid-jo/ra) 

Magherno (mii-gér/no) 

Magindinao (mi-nin-de- 
nii/o). Syn. Mindinao. 

Magione (mii-jo/na) 

Magliano (miil-yii/no) 

Maglie (ily) 

Magnago (miin-yii/go) 


or 
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Malwah (mawl/wi) 
Ma-mar/o-neck 
Mamore (mii-mo-ra/, or 
Marmore (mar-mo-ra’) 
Manaar (mii-nar’) 
Manaforno (mii-nii-for/no) 
Manayunk (man/a-ytink’) 
Mancha, La (l& miin/chii) 
Manche (ménsh) 
Man/ches-ter 
Manchooria, Sce Mant- 
chooria. 
Mandara (miin-dii/rii) 
Man/da-ree/ 
Man-din/go 
Man/fre-do’ni-a (07 min- 
fra-do/ne-i) 
Man-hat/tan 
Manheim, o” 
(miin/him) 
Ma-nil/la (Sp. Manila, mit- 
nee/lit) 
Manisa (mii-nee/sit) 
Manitouwoce (man/e-too- 
wok’) 
Manresa (miin-1ra/sit) 
Mans, Le (leh mon) 
Mansoura, 07 Mansoorah 


(miin-soo/rit) 
Mandshoo- 


Mantchooria, 
ria, or Mandchouria 


Mannheim 


Magnano (miin-yii/no) 

Magnisi (miin-yee/see) 

Magra (mii/gra) 

Magstadt (maG/stiit) 

Maguelonne (miig/lon’) 

Magyar, Nagy (n6dj mdd/- 
yOR’) 

Mahadeo (mit-hii/da/o) 

Mahanuddy (mah/ha-nud’- 
de) 

Ma-has/ca 

Mahé (mii/ha’) 

Mahlberg (mal/bér@) 

Mahon (mii-hon/, or mii- 
on’) 

Mah-rat/ta 

Maida (mi/dit) 

Main, or Mayn (min) 


(man-choo/re-a) 

Man/tu-a (It. Mantova, 
miin/to-vit) 

Manzanillo (pronounced 
miin-sii-neel/yo by the 
Mexicans, and miin-thi- 
neel/yo by the Span- 
tards) 

Manzano (miin-zii/no) 

Manzat (m6N/zi1’) 

Mapilca (mi-peel/k#) 

Mapocha (mi-po/chii) 

Maracaybo, ov Maracaibo 
(mii-rit-ki/bo) 

Marais (mii/ri’) 

Marajo (mii-rii-zho’) 

Marambaya (mii-riim-bi/ii) 

Mar’a-mec/, or Mer’ri- 


Mainbernheim (min-béRN/- mack/ 
him) Maranham (miar/a-nam’), 
Mainburg (min/bdoR@) or Maranhao (Port. 


Maine (France) (man) (7. 
pron. almost mén) 

Maine (U. 8.) (man) 

Maiorca (mi-or/ki) 

Maira (mi/rit) 

Mairena (mi-ra/nit) 

Maissana (mis-sii/nii) 

Maitea (mi-ta/ii) 

Maizieres (méz/e-éR’) 

Ma-jor/ca (Sp. Mallorca, 
miil-yor/ki) 

Majori (mit-yo/ree) 

Makoqueta (ma-ko/ke-ta) 

Maktan (miik-tiin’) 

Mala (mii/lii) 

Mal/a-bar’ 

Ma-lac/ca 

Mal/a-ga (07 mii/lii-gi) 

Malaisia (ma-la/shi-a) 

Malans (mit/15N/) 


pron. mii-riin-yii/GNn) 
Maranon (mii-riin-yon/). 
Syn, Amazon. 
Maratuba (mii-rii-too/bii) 
Maravaca (mii-rii-vii/Ixi) 
Marazzi (mi-rit/sce) 
Marbach (maR/bik) 
Marbella (mar-bél/yi) 
Mar/ble-héad’ 
Mar/burg (Ger. 
maR/bOooRG) 
Marcenat (maR/seh-nii’) 
March (Eng.) (martch) 
March (Austria) (mark) 
Marche, La (lii marsh) 
Marchena (mar-cha/nii) 
Marciana (mak-chii/nit) 
Marcignago (maR-chén- 
yi’/go) 
Marcigny (mar/scn/ye’) 


pron. 


Millar. See Melar. Marcillac (mar/st/yik’, or 
Milaren. See Meelar. maR/s¢l/yiik’) 
Malaspina (mii-lii-spee/ni) Marckolsheim (mar/kols- 
Malaunay (mii/10/na’) him/) 


Malay (ma-la’) 

Ma-la/ya 

Mal/den 

Maldives (mal/divz) 

Maldiventre (mil-de-vén/- 
tra) 

Maldonado (mil-do-nii/po) 

Malguénac (mil/gi/niik’) 

Malheur (ma-loor’) (Fr. 
pron. mii/luR’) 

Malines (mii/leen’), 
Mechlin. 

Mallen (mil-yén/) 

Malleza (miil-ya/thit) 

Malmaison (mil/mi/z6n’) 

Malmesbury (miimz/ber-1) 

Mal/m6 (or mil’/m6) 


Marcolez (maR/ko/li’) 
Mar¢on (mar/s6n’) 
Marcourt (mar/koon’) 
Marceq (mark) 
Marcquette (mar/két’) 
Mardin; pronownced, and 
sometimes written, Mar- 
deen/. 
Marecchia (mii-rék/ke-i) 
Marene (mii-ra/na), or Ma- 
renne (mit-rén/n&) 
Ma-ren/go (or mit-ren/go) 
Margarita (mar-ga-ree/ta) 
Mar’gate (almost mar/Z%t) 
Margaux (mar/go/) 
Mariana (mii-re-ii/nii) 
Maria-Schein (mi-ree/i- 


Syn. 


Malmdhus (miil/m6-hoos) shin/) 
Malnate (mil-nii/ta) Maria-stein (mii-ree’ii- 
Malo, St. (mi#/lo’) stin/) 


Malpartida de la Serena 
(miil-par-tee/Di da 1a 
sa-ra/nit) 

Malplaquet (mi#l/plii/ki’) 

Milstrom. See Maelstrom. 

Malta (mawlta) (Jt. pron. 
miil/ti) 

Mal/ten 

Malvaglia (mil-viil/yit) 

Malvagna (miil-viin/yii) 

Malvasia (mil-vii-see/it) 

Malvern (maw/’vern) 


Marica (mii-ree/kii) 

Marie-Galante (mir/e-ga- 
lant’) (fr. pron. mii/re/- 
gi/15Nt’) 

Mariel (mii/re-el’) 

Marienbad (mii-ree’en- 
bit’) 

Ma/ri-en-berg (Ger. pron. 
mit-ree’en-béR@/) 

Ma/ri-en-burg (Ger. pron. 
mii-ree’en-b0oRG’) 


Ma/ri-en-wer/der (Ger. 


pron, mi-ree’en-wéR/- 
“der) 
Marienzell (mii-ree’en- 


tsél’), or Mariiizell (mi- 
ree/a-tsél/) 

Mariestad 
stiid’) 

Ma/ri-et/ta 

Marigliano (mii-rél-yii/no) 

Marignane (mii/rén/yiin’) 

Marignano (mii-rén-yi/- 
no). Syn. Melegnano. 

Marin (mii-reen’) 

Marineo (mi-re-na/o) 

Marines (mii/rén’) 

Marinha-Grande 
reen/yit-griin/di) 

Marinilla (mii-re-neel/yit) 

Marino (mii-ree/no) 

Marion (ma/re-un) 

Mariquita (mii-re-kee/tit) 

Maritimo (mii-rit/e-mo, or 
mii-ree/te-mo) 

Maritza, or Marizza (mi- 
rit/sii) 

Marlborough (mawl/brith) 

Marlenheim (maRr/len- 
him/) 

Marlow (Eng.) (mar/lo) 

Marlow (Germany) (maRk/- 
lo) 

Mar/mg-ra, or Mar/ma-ra 

Marne (marn) 

Ma-roc/co. Syn. Morocco, 

Maroni (mii-ro-nee’) 

Marosch (mii/rosh) (Hung. 
Maros, m6r/osh’) 

Maros Vasarhely (mér/- 
osh’ vi-shar-hel’) (Ger. 
Neumarkt, noi/markt) 

Marquesas (mar-ka/siis) 

Marquette (mar-ket/) 

Marsaglia (mar-sil/yit) 

Marsala (maR-sii/1ii) 

Marseilles (mar-salz/) (Fr, 
Marseille, mar/sal’) 

Mar’ta-ban’ 

Martana (maR-tit/nii) 

Martano (maR-tii/no) 

Martfeld (mart/félt) 

Marthalen (mar/tia/len) 

Marthon (mar/t6Nn’) 

Martignano (mar-tén-yii/- 
no) 

Martigues, Les (la mar/- 
tég’) 

Martinez (mar-tee/néz) 

Martinique (mar/ti-neek’) 
(Sp. Martinico, mar-te- 
nee’/ko) 

Martirano (mar-te-rii/no) 

Martires, Los (16s mar/te- 
rés) 

Maryao (mak-vowNn’) 

Mar’war’/. Syn, Joodpoor. 

Ma/ry-land 

Ma/ry-le-bone (commonly 
pronounced mar/e-bun) 

Marzano (mard-zii/no) 

Masafuera (mits-i-fwa/ri) 

Mascarenhas (miis-kii- 
rén/yiis) 

Mas-kat/, or 
Syn. Muscat. 

Mas-ke/gon, or Mas-ke/go 

Mas/sa-chu/setts 

Massaciuccoli 
chook’/ko-lee) 

Massa-Maritima (miis/sii- 
mii-ree/te-mii) 

Massa-Superiore 
800-pii-re-o/rii) 

Massbach (miis/bik) 

Masserano (miis-si-rii/no) 

Massico (miis/se-ko) 

Mas/sil-lon (U. 8S.) 

Masua, or Massouah (miis/- 
soo-i) ; written also Mas- 
sowah, 

Masulipatam (mas-soo/le- 
pa-tam’) 

Mat/a-gor/da 

Mat/a-mo/rgs, 0” Matamo- 
ras 

Matan (mii-tiin’) 

Matanza (mii-ttin/sit) 


(mii-ree’eh- 


(mi- 


Mas-citte’. 


(miis-sii- 


(mits/si- 


Ma-tan/zas (o7 mi-tin/- 
thiis) 

Mat/a-pan’ 

Matapozuelos (mi-tii-po- 
thwa/lis) , 


Mat/a-ree’yeh; often writ- 
ten Mataria, or Matar- 
yeh. 

Mataro (mii-tii-ro/) 

Mataruna (mi-tii-roo/nit) 


Matignon (mii/tén/yén’) 
Matouchin (ma-too/chin) 
Matour (mii/toor’) 
Matsmay, or Matsmai 
(miits-mi’) 
Matura (mii/too-rit) _ 
Mauch-Chunk (mawk- 
chitink’) 
Mauchline (moK’/lin) 
Maui(mou/ee); sometimes 
written Mowee. 
Mau-mee/ 
Maurepas (mo/re-pi\/) 
Mauritius (maw-rish/i-us) 
Mayaco (mi-ii/ko) 
Mayaguana (mi-ii-gwii/nit) 
Mayence. See Mentz. 
Mayenne (mii/yen’, 07 mi/- 
en’) 
Mayn (min). Syn. Main. 
May-nooth/ (or ma/nooth) 
Mayo (Ireland) (mif/o) 
Mayo (Mexico) (m1/o) 
Maypu (mi-poo/ 
Mazanderan (mi-ziin-der- 
tin’), or Mazanderoon 
(mii-ziin-der-oon/) 


Maz/at-lan’(o7 mii-siit-liin’) Menzingen (mtnt/sing-en) Mindanao 


Mazzara (miit-sii/rii) 


Meaco (me-ii/ko). Syn. 
Miaco. 

Meaux (m6) 

Mec/ca 

Mechlin (mek/lin), o7 
Mechelen (mek/el-en) 


(Fr. Malines, mii/lén’) 


Mechoacan. See Michoa- 
can. 

Meckenheim (mék/ken- 
him/) 


Meck/len-burg (Gen. pron. 
mek/len-booRG/) 
Mecklenburg Schwerin 
(-shwia-reen/) 
Meck/len-burg 
(or -stra/lits) 
Meco (ma/ko) 
Mecran. See Mekran. 
Mede (ma/da) 
Medebach (ma/deh-biik’) 
Medellin (mii-pél-yeen/) 
Medenice (mii-di-neet/si) 
Medesano (mia-da-sii/no) 
Medina (Arabia) (me- 
dee/na) 
Medina (U. 8.) (me-di/na) 
Medinaceli (ma-dee/nii- 
sa/lee, or miu-Dee/nii- 
tha/lee) 
Medina Sidonia (mia-dee/- 
nit se-do/ne-it) 
Medinet-el-Fayoom (07 
-Faium) (me-dee/net-el- 
fi-oom/) 
Med/i-ter-ra/ne-an 


Strel/itz 


Medyieditza (méd-ve-t- 
dit/sii) 

Mee/rut 

Mehallet-el-kebeer, or 
-el-kebir (meh-hiil/let- 


el-keh-beer/) 

Me-her’rin 

Meiaponte (mi-ii-pon/ta, 
or mi-ii-pon/ta) 

Meidam (mii/e-diim’) 

Meidling (mid/ling) 

Meigs (mégz) 

Meilen, or Meylen (mi/Ien) 

Meilhan (mii/16N’) 

Meinam, ov Menam (mii/e- 
nim’, o7 ma-nam/) 

Meinau (mi/now) 

Meinder (man/der), 
Meeander. 

Meiningen (mi/ning-en), or 
Meinungen (mi/noong- 
en) 

Meiringen (mi/ring-en) 

Meisenheim (mi/zen-him) 

Meissen (mi/sen) 

Mejerdah, ov Medjerdah 
(meh-jer/da) 

Mek’i-nez, Mek/i-nes, or 
Mek/nas; also written 
Mequinez. 

Mekran (mek-riin’) 

Melazzo. See Milazzo. 

Melbourne (mel/burn) 

Melchthal (mé@1lxK/tal) 

Melegnano (mi-lén-yii/no) 

Melgaco (mél-gii/so) 

Melilla (mia-leel/y4) 

Melipilla (mi-le-peel/yi) - 

Me’los. Syn. Milo. 

Mel-roge/ 

Melsungen (mél/sdong-en) 


Syn. 


Mataviatia(mi-tti-ve-tin/yi) Mel/ton Mowbray (m0/bri) 


Matera (mi-ta/rii) 


Me-lun/ (F7. pron. m’lun) 


» Mengen (méng/ 


® 


Membrilla (mém-breel’/yi) Michilimackinac (mish/il- 
Mem/el (07 ma/mel) e-mak/in-aw). Syn. 
Memmingen (mém/ming- Mackinaw. | 

en) Michoacan (me/cho-it-kiin’) 
Mem/phre-ma/gog Miconi (mik/o-nee). Syn. 
Menai (mén/i, or men/a) Myconos. 


(Strait) Mies (mees): 
Me-nan/ Miesbach (mees/bik) 
Me-nard/ Mijares, or Mixares (me- 
Mendaiia (men-diin/yi). wi/rés) 

See Marquesas. Milam 


Milan (mil/an, o7 mi-lin/’) 
Mendeli(mén-da/lee), Syn. (It. Milano, me-lii/no) 
Pentelicus. 4a The usage of the 
Mendocino (mén-do-see/- best English poets, as 
well as the best speakers 
is decidedly in favor o 
the first pronunciation. 
Milazzo (me-liit/so), 07 Me- 
lazzo (mi-lit/so) 
Milhau, or Millau (me/10’) 


Mende (mond) 


no) 
Men-do/za (Sp. pron, men- 
do/thit) 


ue 

Menteith (mén-teeth’), 
Syn. Monteith. 

Mentone (mén-to/nii) Mil/ledge-ville 

Mentrida (mén-tree/pi) Milo (mee/lo) 

Mentz (ments), 07 Mainz Mil-wau/kee, or Milwaukie 
(mints) (Fr. Mayence, Minas-Geraes (mee/niis- 
mit/yoNnss’) zha-rii/és) 

Menzaleh (men/zii’leh) Mincio (min/cho) 

(min-dii-ni/o), 

Mequinez. See Mekinez. or Magindinao (mii-Hén- 

Merate (ma-rii/ta) de-nii/o)  _ { 

Meraviglie (mii-ri-veel/yi) Mindelheim (min/del-him/) 


Mercadal (méRr-kii-diil’) 
Mercara (méR-kii/rii) 
Mercatello (méR-kii-tél/lo) 
Mercede (mer-sad/) 
Merdin (mer-deen’). Syn. 
Mardeen. 
Mergenthal (mtr/Gen-tal’) 
Mergentheim (méR/gent- 
him’) 
Mergozzo (méR-got/so) 
Mergui, ov Merghi (mer- 
gee’) 
Mer/i-da (o7 mér/e-dii) 
Meriden (mér/i-den) 
Merimachi. See Miramichi, 
Mer’i-on’eth 


Merkelsdorf (mér/kels- 
dorf’) 

Merkendorf (méR’/ken- 
dorf’) 


Min/den 

Min-do/ro | 

Mineo (me-na/o) 

Min-gre/li-a r 

Minho(Portugal)(meen/yo) 

Min/ne-so/ta 

Min/ne-tav’ee 

Mino (Spain) (meen/yo) 

Mi-nor’ca, or Men-or/ca 

Minot (mi/not) 

Minori (me-no/ree) 

Minsh, or Minch (mintch) 

Miquelon (mik-e-lon’) 

Miramachi (mir/a-ma- 
shee’) 

Miramont (mé@/rii/mo6n’) 

Mirande (mé@/r6nd’) 

Mirandola (me-riin/do-li) 

Mirano (me-rii/no) 

Mire (meer) 


Merklingen(mérk/ling-en) Mirebeau (méR/bd’, o7 mé/- 


Merlara (méR-li/rii) 

Merléac (méRr/la/tik’) 

Mermentau (mer/men-to’) 

Mer/o-e 

Me-ro/na 

Mer’ri-mack 

Mer’se-burg (Ger. pron. 
méR/seh-booRG/) 

Mers-el-Kebir (mérs-tl- 
ki-beer’) 

Mersey (mer/zi) 

Merthyr Tydvil, ov Tydfil 
(mer’/ther tid/vil) 

Merxheim (mérks’him/) 

Merzig (méRt/siG) 

Mesagne (mii-siin/yi) 

Meseritz (ma/zeh-rits/’) 

Mesh’ed/, or Mush’ed/; 
written also Mesched 


and Meschid. 
Mesolongi. See Misso- 
longhi. 


Mes/o-po-ta/mi-a ; called 
El-Je-zee/rah (Al-Jezi- 
ra) by the Arabs. 

Mesquitella (més-ke-té1/14) 

Messina (més-see/nii) 

Mesurado (mii-soo-rii/do) 

Metelin (met-e-leen’), or 
Myt/e-le’ne 

Metz (métts) (27. pron. 
mis) 

Mettingen (mét/ting-en) 

Metzingen, or Mezingen 
(mét/sing-en) 

Meursault (mUR/s0’) 

Meurthe (murt) 

Meuse (miiz) (fr. pron. 
mvuz; Dutch Maese, or 
Maas, mas) 


reh-bo’) 
Mirecourt (méR/koor’) 
Mirepoix (mir/eh-pwit’, or 
mceR/pwi’) 
Mirim (me-rén’) 
Mirimande (mé/ré/ménd’) 
Mirowitz (mee’ro-yits/) 
Miseno (me-sa/no) 
Misento (me-sén/to) 
Misinto (me-sin/to) 
Miskolez (mish-kdlts/) 
Mislitz (mis/lits) 
Missaglia (mis-sil/yit) 
Mis-sis/que 
Mis/sis-sip’pt 
ee (mis/so-long’- 
Ze 
Missouri (mis-soo/17) 
Mistelbach (mis/tel-bix’) 
Mitiero (me-te-a/ro) 
Mitla (mit/l&) 
Mittau (mit/tou) 
Mittelbach (mit’tel-biix’) 
Mittelwalde (mit/tel-wil/- 
deh) 
Mittenwald (mit’ten-Wilt/) 
Mitterteich (mit/ter-tik’) 
Mittweida (mit/wi/di)” 
Mixares (me-Hii/rés). Syn. 
Mijares. - 
Mobile (mo-beel/) 
Mocchie (mok’ya) 
Mocha (mo/ka) 
pron, mo’Kii’) 
Moclin (mok-leen/) 
Moclinejo (mok-le-na/Ho) 
Modain (mo-din’); written 
also Madain. 
Modana (mo-dii/ni) 
Mod/e-na (ov mod/a-nil) 


(Arab. 


Meuselbach (moi’zel-biik’) Modica (mod/e-ki) 


Meuselwitz (moi’zel-Wits’) Modigliana 


Mex’i-co (Sp. pron. méh/- 
He-ko) 

Meyssac (més/siik’) 

Méziéres (ma/ze-€R’) 


(mo-dél-yii/- 
nit) 


Modugno (mo-doon‘yo) 
Mog‘a-dore’ ; called Swee!- 


ra by the Moors. 


Mezzana-Bigli (mét-sii/ni- Mogente, 07 Moxente (mo- 


beel/yee) 


Hen/ta) ; 


Mezzanino(mét-siinee/no) Moggio-di-Sotto (mod/jo- 


Miaco (me-a/ko), or Kee/o 
Miami (mi-A/mi) 
Miava (me/Sy/S5h) 


Michelstadt (mix’el-stiit/) Mogi-Guacu 
Michigan (mish/i-g’n, or. 


mish/i-gan ; 
pronounced mish/i-giin’) 


Mogi-das-Cruzes 


dé-sot/to) : 
(mo/- 
zhee-diis-kroo/sts) 
(mo-zhee- 
gwii-soo0/) 


formerly Mogi-Mirim (mo/zhee-me- 


ren’) 





wz 


Moguer (mo-ZérR/) 
Mo-gul/ 2 
Mohacs (mo/hitch’) 
Mo/hawk 

Mo-he/gan 

Mo-hee/lef ; written also 
~ Mohilew and Moghilev. 
Mohringen (m6/ring-en) 
Mohrsville (mors/vil) 
Mohrungen (mo/rdong-en) 
Moissac (mwis/sik’) 
Mojola (mo-yo/l%) 


Mojos (mo/Hodss), Syn. 
Moxos. 
Mola-di-Gaeta (mo/Iit-dé- 
gil-a/tii) 


Molar (mo-lar’) 

Molassana (mo-lis-sii/na) 

Moldau (mol/dow) 

Mol-fet/tit 

Mol-da/vi-a 

Molina (mo-lee/nit) 

Moline (mo-leen/) 

Molino-del-Rey (mo-lee/- 
no-dél-ra) 

Molise (mo-lee/sii) 

Molokai (mo-lo-ki/), 
Morotai. 

Mo-lue/cag 

Mombas (mdm-bits’), o7 
Mombaza (mom-bii/zit) 


or 


Mombasiglio (mom-bia- 
Seel/yo) 

Mom-pox’ (Sp. pron. 
mom-poH’) 


Monaco (mo-nii/ko) 

Mo-nad/ngck 

Monaghan (mon/a-Han) 

Monastir ; pronounced, 
and sometimes written, 
Mon-as-teer’, 

Mon-cha-boo/ 

Mondego (mon-da/go) 

Mondonedo (mon-don-ya/- 
Do) 

Mondovi (mon-do-vee’) 

Monghir (mtin-geer’) . 

Mon-go/li-a 

Moniteau @Qnon/i-td’) 

Monmouth (mon/muth) 

Mon/9-mo-tii/pa 

Mo-non/ga-he’la 

Mo-non-ga/li-a 

Monopoli (mo-nop/o-lee) 

Monovar (mo-no-vaR/) 

Monpont (m6n/pin’) 

Monreale (mon-ri-i/li), 
See Montreale. _ 

Monroe (mgn-r0/) 

Mon-ro/vi-a 

Mons (monss) (Flem, Ber- 
gen, bér/Hen) 

ere (mon-tiin-yii/- 
na 

Mo6n/ta-giie 

Montalban (mont-il-biin/) 

ao (mont-iil-bi/— 
no 

Montanches(mon-tiin/chés) 

Montargis (mONn/taR/zhc’) 

Montauban (m6ON/td/b6n’) 

Montaud (mOn/td’) 

Montazzoli(mon-tit/so-lec) 

Montbéliard (m6N/ba/le- 
aR’) 

Mont Blanc (mon bldnN), 
or Mount Blanc (It. Mon- 
te Bianco, mon/fi be- 
ain/ko) 

Montblanch (mont-blink’/) 

Montbrison(mOn/bre/zon’) 

Montcalm (mont-kitm/) 

Mont Cenis (m6n seh-né/, 
or seh-néss’) (It. Monte 


Cenisio, mon/ti chi- 
nee/se-0) 2 
Mont-de-Marsan (moN/- 


deh-mar/s6Nn’) 
Monte Alcino (mon/ta %1- 
chee/no), 07 Montalcino 
(mont-il-chee/no) 
Monte Catini (mon/ta kit- 
tee/nee) 
Montecchio 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Montgomery (mgnt-gum/- Muggensturm (moog’Zen- 


er-c) 
Monticello (Italy) (mon-te- 
chél/lo) 


Monticello (U.S.) (mon-te- 
chel/lo, 07 mon-te-sel/lo) 

Montilla (mon-teel/yi) 

Montmartre (mONn/martr’) 

Montmorency, o7 Mont- 
morenci (mont/mo-ren/- 
si) (Fr. pron, mON/mo/- 
roNn/se’) 

Mont-pe/li-er 

Mont-pel/li-er (F7. pron. 
mdn/pél/le-ai’) 

Montreal (mont/re-awl’) 
(Fr. pron. mon/ra/il’) 
Montreale (mont-ra-#/1a) ; 

more properly Monreale, 
Montrose (mgn-troz’ ) 
Mont/ser-rat 
Monza (mon/zit) 


Mooltan, or Moultan 
(mool-tiin’) 
Moorshedabad (moor/- 


shed-a-biad’) 

Moorzook, Mourzouk, or 
Murzuk (moor-zook’) 
Moquelumne (mo-kal/um- 

ne) 
Mo-rad/a-biid’ 
Morava (mo-rii/vit) 
Mo-ra/vi-a (Ger, Mihren, 
ma/ren) 
Moray; pronounced, and 
often written, Mur/ray, 
Morbihan (mor/be/dN‘) 
Mo-re/a. Syn. Pelopon- 
nesus. 
Morena, Sierra (se-eR/Ra& 
mo-ra/nit) 
Morgarten (mor/gaR/ten) 
Morlaix (mor/la/) 
Mo-roc/co, 07 Marocco 
(Arab. Maraksh, mi- 
riiksh/) 
Moron (mo-ron/) 
Morone (mo-ro/na) 
Moros (mo/rds) 
Morotai (mo-ro-ti’), 
Molokai., 
Morozzo (mo-rot/so) 
Mor/peth 
Morra (moR/Ri) 
Morro Grande (moR/RO 
griin/dai) 
Morrope (moR-Ro-pa’) 
Mortagne (moR‘/titn’) 
Mortara (mor-til/ri) 
Morteau (mor/td’) 
Morteso (mor-ta/so) 
Mortes, Rio das (ree/o diis 
moR’/tés) 
Mortizzo (moR-tit/so) 
Mortlach (mort/lik) 
Morzasco (mord-ziis/ko) 
Morzine (mord-zee/na) 
Moschiano (mos-ke-ii/no) 
Mosciana (mo-shit/nit) 
-Mos/cow (Russ. Moskwa, 
mosk-wWii/) 


SYN. 


Moselle (mo-zel’/) (Ger, 
Mosel, mo/zel) 
Mosk/wa (Russ. pron. 


mosk-wit/) 
Mosquerela (mos-kii-ra/1li) 
Mosquito (mgs-kee/to) 
Mo/sul, 07 Moo/sul 
Motagua (mo-tii/gwit) 
Motilla del Palancan (mo- 
teel/y& dél pit-liin-kiin’) 
Motrico (mo-tree/ko) 
Motril (mo-treel’) 
Motta Alciata (mot/ti #1- 
chit/tit) . 
Motta del Friuli (mot/t% 
dél free/oo-lee) 
Motta Santa Lucia (mot/ti 
siin/tit loo-chee/it) 
Moulins (moo/lin’) 
Moultan (mool-tiin’), Syn, 
Mooltan. 
Moulton (m6l/tgn) 


Maggiore Moultrie (moo/tri) 


(mon-ték/ke-o miid-jo/1a) Mourzouk. See Moorzook. 
Montechiaro (mon/ta-ke- Moutier (moo/te-i’) 


H/ro) 
Mon-té’/go 
Mon-teith’ 
Montélimart (mén’/tii/le/- 
mar’) 
Monteloyez(mon-ti-lo/vés} 
Montenegro (mon-ti-ni/- 
gro) 
Montereau (moNn/teh-rd’) 
Monterey (mon-ti-ra/) 
Mon/te-vid’e-o (or mon-ti- 
vee/di-o) 


Mouveaux (moo/yod’) 
Moux (moo 
Mouzon (moo/zén’) 
Mow/ee. Syn. Maui. 
Moxente(mo-Hén/ta). Syn. 
Mojente. 
Moxos, 07 Mojos (mo/Hés) 
Moy/a-men/sing 
Moyne (moin) 
Mozambique 
beek/) 
Mugardos (moo-gar/dés) 


(mo-zam- 


stoorRm/) 
Muggia (mood/jit) 


Mugnano (moon-yii/no) 


Miihlbach (miil/bix) 
Miihlburg (miil/boorG) 
Miihlenbach (mii/len-biix’) 
Muhlenburg(mu/len-burg) 


Miihlhausen (miil/how’- 
zen) (Fr. Muhlhouse, 
miil/ooz’) 


Miihlheim (miil/him) 

Muhr (moor). Syn. Mur. 

Mulde (mool/deh) 

Mul/lin-gar’ 

Multedo (mool-ta/do) 

Mundaca (moon-dii/kit) 

Mundelsheim (moon/dels- 
him’) 

Munguia (moon-gee/%) 

Munich (miti/nik) (Ger, 
Miinchen, miin/Hen) 

Munkaces (moon/katch’) 

Miin/ster (Ireland) 

Miinster (Ger.) (mtin/ster, 
or miin/ster) aq 

Miinsterthal(miin/ster-tal’) 

Mull (mtil) (Island) 

Mur, or Muhr (moor) 

Murcia (mur/shi-a) (Sp. 
pron. MooR’/the-i) 

Murray (mitir/r¥). 
Moray. 

Mursuk. See Moorzook. 

Murviedro (mooR-ve-i/- 
pro) 

Mus-cat/; sometimes writ- 
ten Mascat, or Mascate. 

Muscatine (mus/ka-teen’) 

Mus-co/gee 

Mus/co-vy 

Muskau (m0os/kow) 

Miis-kee’go 


Syn, 


Miis-ker/ry 

Muskingum (mus-king/- 
gum) 

Mit/tra 

Myc/o-nos. Syn. Miconi, 


or Myconi (mik/o-nee), 
Mysore (mi-sor’) 
Myt/i-le’ne, Syn. Mctelin. 


N. 


Naab (nab, or nip) 

Naarden (nar/den) 

Naas (nas) 

Nabajo; pronounced, and 
sometimes written, Nay/- 
a-hoe, or Nabajoa (nii- 
vii-Ho/i) 

Nacimento(nii-the-mén/to) 


Nackenheim (nik’/ken- 
him/) 

Nacogdoches (nak/o-do/- 
chiz) 


Nagpoor (niig-poor’) 

Nagy Enyed (néd/ych, al- 
most nodj, en/yed’) 

Nagy Karoly (nddj ka/rol’) 

Nagy Mihaly (nddj mee- 
hil’) 

Nagy Szombath (nddj 
som/bot/). Syn. Tyrnau. 

Nagy Varad (n6édj va/r5d/) 

Na-hant/ 

Naho (nii/eh) 

Naila (ni/1it) 

Nailloux (nih/yoo’, 
nal/yoo’) 

Nairn (nérn) 

Naix (na) 

Naizin (na/zitn’) 

Najac (nii/zhik’) 

Nai or Nagera (ni-Ha/- 
ra 

Najerilla, or Nagerilla (nii- 
Ha-reel/yit) 

Nalabu (nt-li-boo/) 

Nalon (ni-lon/) 

Namaquas (ni-mii/kwiiz) 

Namslau (niims/lou) 

Namur(na/mur) (#7. pron. 
nii/miir’) (Flem. Namen, 
nti/men) 

Nan/cy (Fr. pron. nbn/se/) 

Nangasaki (niing-ga-si/ke) 

Nangis (n6N/zhe’) 

Nan-kin’, 07 Nan-king/; 
called also Ni-ang/ Ning. 

Nan/se-mgnd 

Nantes (nants) (Fr, pron, 
nont) 

Nan/ti-coke 

Nan-tuck/et 

Nantwich (nant/ich) 


or 


Napa (nai/pa, or ni/pit) 


poli, nii/po-le) 
Narbonne (nar/bon’) 
Narew (nii/réy); written 

also Narey. 
Narmada 

Syn. Nerbuddah, 
Narni (nar/nee) 
Naro (nii/ro) 
Nar/o-va, or Nar/va 
Nage/by 
Na-sho/ba 
Nash/u-a 


Neste, ov Nestes (nést) 
Naples (na/plz) (It, Na- Néthe (nit, 


Syn. Neethe. 


derland, na/der-lint/) 


Nethou (neh-too/) 


a/to) 


Netro (na/tro) 
Nettuno (nét-too/no) 
Neubrunn (noi/broon) 
Neti/burg (Ger. pron. noi’- Nilab (nél/iib’) 

Nile (Arab. Bahr Nil, bin’r 


bOORG) 


Neudek (noi/dék) 


Nas/sau (Ger. pron, nis/- Neudenau (noi’den-ow’) 


sou 

Natal (nii-tiil’) 

Natch/ez 

Natch/i-toch’es (sometimes 
pronounced nak’e-tush’) 

Na-to/li-a, or An/a-to/li-a, 
or Anadoli (%i-nii-do/le) 

Nauders (now/ders) 

Nauen (now/en) 

Naugard (now/’girt/) 

Nau/ga-tuck 

Nauheim (now’him/) 

Naum/burg (Ger. pron. 
nowm/boorG) 

Naunhof (nown/hof) 

‘Nau/yoo’ 

Navadel Rey (nii/vii dél ra) 

Nava Hermosa (nii/vii ¢r- 
mo/sit) 

Navy/a-hoe (Indians) ; w7i¢- 
ten also Nabajo. 

Naval (nii-viil’) 

Navyalucillos 
theel/yds) 

Nay/an 

Navyarin (nii-vil-reen/), o7 
Navarino (nay-a-ree/no), 
or Neocastro (na/o-kiis/- 
tro) 

Navarre (na-var’) (Sp. Na- 
varra, na-vAR/Ri) 

Na-vir/ro 

Navas del Madrono (nia/- 
viis dél mii-dron/yo) 

Navas Frias (nii/viis free/- 
tis) 

Nav/a-so/to 

Navelli (nii-vel/lee) 

Navidad (navy/i-dad’) (Sp. 
pron, N&-ve-DAD/) 

Naviglio Grande (nii-veel/- 
yo griin/da) 

Naxera (ni-Ha/rii), 
Najera. 

Naxia(nax-ee/ii),o7 Nax/os 

Neagh, Lough (16H ni) 

Neéau (na/0’). Syn. Eupen. 

Ne-bras/ka 

Nechanitz (ntK/i-nits’) 

Neck/ar, or Neck/er 

Neckarau (nék/ka-rou’) 

Neckar-Steinach (ntk/kar- 
sti/nik) 

Nedjd (nej’d), 07 Nedj/ed 

Neel/gher’ry, or Neilgher- 

_ry (neel/gér/ree) 

Neembucu = (la-@ m-boo- 
koo/) 

Neethe (na/teh) 

Neg/a-pa-tam’ 

Neg-ro-pont/, ov Eg/ri-po 

Neheim (na/him) 

Nehren (na/ren) 

Neibsheim (nips/him) 

Neidenburg (ni/den- 
bOORG’) 

Neilston (neel/stgn) 

Neirone (nia-e-ro/na) 

Neisse (ni/se¢h) 

Nejin. See Nezheen. 

Nemours (neh-moor’) 

Nenagh (na/na) 

Nenzing (nént/sing) 

Ne-o/sho 

Neots, St. (sent neets’) 

Ne-paul’, or Nepal 

Nep/is-sing. Syn. Nipis- 
sing. 

Nera (na/ra) 

Nérac (na/rik’) 

Ner-bud/dah, ov Narmada 
(nar-ma/da) 

Nerchau (néR/kow) 

Neresheim (na/res-him/) 

Néronde (na/rond’) 

Ner-tchinsk/ 

Neschin (nesh-een’), 
Nezheen, 

Nes/co-pec 

Ne-sham/i-ny 

Nesse (River) (nés/seh) 

Nesslau (néss/lou) 

Nesso (nés/so) 


(nii-vii-loo- 


Syn. 


Neuenburg(noi’en-boorG/) 


"1647 


Nieuport (nu/port) 

or na/teh). Niévre (ne-av’r/) 

Niger (ni/jer), 07 Quor/ra 
Neth/er-lands (Dutch Ne- Nigua (nee/gwii) 
Niguardo (ne-gwitr/do) 
Niguelas (ne-gi/liis) 
(nar-mii/da), Neto (na/to), o7 Nicto (ne- Nijni. See Nizhnee. 
Nikolaief, or 


Nikolaiew 
(ne-ko-li/éf) 


Nik/ols-burg (Ger. pron. 


ne/kols-boorG/) 


neel) 


Nimar (nee-mar’), or Ne. 


maur’ 


Neufchatel, ov Neuchatel Nimégue. See Nimwegen. 


(nush/a/tel’) (Ger. Neu- 
enburg, noi’en-boorG@’) 
Neuffen (noif/fen) 
Neuhausen (noi/how/zen) 
Neuhof (noi/hof) 
Neuilly-sur-Seine (nuh/- 
ye/siiR/san/) 
Neumark (noi/mark) 
Neumarkt (noi/markt) 
Neunkirchen (noin/kcer/- 
ken) 
Neupakau (noi/pii/kow) 
Neurode (noi’ro/deh) 
Neu-Ruppin (noi-rdop- 
peen’) 

Neusalz (noi/sitlts) 
Neusatz (noi/siits) (Hung. 
Ujvidék, o0-e-ye-dak) 

Neuse (nts) 

Neti/sdhl (07 noi/sol) 

Neustadt (nu/stat, 07° noi/- 
stiit) 

Neu-Wied (nu/weed, ov 
noi/Weet) 

Ne/va (Russ. pron, na/via) 

Nevada (na-vii/Dii) 

Nevado (nii-vii/Do) 

Nevers (neh-véR’) 

Nev/er-sink 

Ne/yis, Ben 

New/ark 

Newcastle 
(nu/kas-sl) 

Mewesrtle (Eng.) (nu-kas/- 


(Delaware) 
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Newfoundland (nu/fund- 
land’) 

New Granada (nu grii-nii/- 
dit) 

New Guinea (-gin/e). Syn. 
Papua, 

New Jersey (-jtr/z¥) 

New Le/on (Sp. Nuevo 
Leon, nwa/vo la-dn/) 

New/mar-ket 

New Mex/i-co (Sp. Nuevo 
Mexico, nwa/yo méh/- 
He-ko) 

New Or/le-angs; often, but 
less correctly, called New 
Or-léang’. 

New 8a/rum, 
bury. 

New San-tan/der (Sp. 
Nuevo Santander, nwa/- 
vo siin-tiin-dir/) 

New Zealand (-zee/land) 

Nezh-een/ 3; written also 
Nejin and Neschin. 

Nez Percé (na péR/sa’; 
commonly pronounced 
na petr/se) 

Ngami (’n-gii/mee) 

Niagara (ni-ag/a-ra; some- 
times pronounced ni- 
ag/a-ra) 

Nicaragua (nik/a-rii/gwit) 

Nice (nees) (It. Nizza, nét/- 
sa, or nit/si) 

Nicholas (nik/g-las) 

Nic’o-bar/ 

Nic/g-las, St. (Fr. Saint 
Nicolas, sin ne/ko/lit’) 

Nicolet (nik/o-la’) 

Nicopoli (ne-kop/o-lee) 

Nicosia (ne-ko/se-i) 

Nicotera (ne-ko-ta/ri) 

Nidau,or Nydau (nee/dow) 

Niederhall (nee/der-hil’) 

Niederhof (nee/der-hof’) 


Syn, Salis- 


Nimes, 07 Nismes (neem) 

Nimeguen (ne-ma/gen) 
(Dutch Nijmegen, or Ny- 
megen, ni-ma/gen, or 
Nimwegen, nim-wa/gen ; 
Fr, Nimégue, ne/mig’) 

Ning-Po; formerly Liam- 
po (le-am/po/). 

Niort (ne-or’) 

Ni-phon/, or Ni-pon/ 

Nip/is-sing/ 

Nisao (ne-sii/o) 

Nish/a-poor’; written also 
Nishapour, 

Nisi (nee/see) 

Nitcheguon(nitch-e-gwon’) 

Nittenau (nit/ten-ow’) 

Nive (neev) 

Nivelle (ne/vél’) 

Nivelles (ne/vél’) 


Nivernais, ov Nivernois 
(ne/véR/nai’) 
Nixdorf, Gross (gross 
niks/dorf) 


Nixdorf, Klein (klin niks/- 
dorf) 

Nizh/nee (07 Nijni) Noy/- 
go’/rod 

Nizza (neet/si, o7 nit/si), 
Syn. Nice.’ 

Nizza della Paglia (neet/sit 
della piil/yi) 

Noale (no-i/1a) 

Noalejo (no-i-la/Ho) 

Nocera (no-cha/rit) 

Noceto (no-chi/to) 

Noci (no/chee) 

Noerdlingen. See Nord- 
lingen. 

Nogat (no/giit) 

Nogent (no/zh6n’) 

Noguera (no-ga/rit) 

Noir (nwir) 

Noire-Fontaine (nwiR- 
fon/tén’, or f6N-tin’) 

Noirmont (nwiir/m6n’) 

Noirmontiers (nwin/moo’- 
te-ii’) 

Noja, 07 Noia (no/yit) 

Nombre de Dios (ndm/bra 
dai de-ds/) 

Norcia (nor/chit) 

Nord (nor) 

Nordhalben (nort/hiil/ben) 

Nordhausen (nort-how’ 
zen) 

Nordheim (nort/him) 

Nordlingen, or Noerdling- 
en (nort/ling-en, almost 
niirt/ling-en) 

Norfolk (nor/fgk) 

Nor/man-dy 

Nor/ridge-wock 

Norrképing(nor/ché-ping) 

North-amp’ton 

Nor/way (Norw. Norge, 
noR/gth, or nor/gi) 

Norwich (Eng.) (nor’/rij) 

Norwich (U. 8.) (nor’rich, 
or nor/wich) 

Nossa Senhora da Penha 
(nos/siti san-yo/ri da 
pan/yii) 

Nossen (nos/sen) 

Nottweil (not/wil) 

Nouvelle (noo/vél’) 

Nouvion (noo/ve-dn’) 

Nouzon (noo/zon’) 

Novaia (no-vi/a) 


Novalesa (no-vii-la/sii) 


Niederwesel (nee/der-wa/- Novara (no-vii/rii) 


zel). Syn. Wesel. 


Niederzwehren (nee/der- 


tswa/ren) 


See Niefern (nee/fern) 
Nieheim (nee/him) 
Niemegk (nee/mék) c 
Niemen (nee/men) (Pol, Novi (no/vee) 

Novoli (no/vo-lee) 

Nox/u-bee 

Noya (no/yit) 


pron. nyém/en) 


Nienburg (neen/boorG) 
Nierstein (neer/stin) 


Nova Scotia (no/va sko/- 


shi-a) 


No/va Zem/bla 
Noyvellara (no-vél-lii/rii) 
Noy/go-rod’, or No/vyo-go- 


rod’ 


Re nr eee ee ee a ee ey ees eee 
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Noyon (ndh/yon’) 

Nozano (nod-zii/no) 

Nu/bi-a 

Nueces (nwa/sés) 

Nueva Carteya (nwa/vit 
kar-ta/yii) 

Nueva Ecija (nwa/vit a/- 
the-Hii, or @/se-Hii) 

Nueva Helvetia (nwi/vi 
hél-va/te-ti). Syn. New 
Helvetia. 

Nuevas Grandes (nwa/viis 
griin/dés) 

Nuevitas (nwi-vee’/tiis) 
Nuevo Leon (nwa/vo li- 
on’). Syn. New Leon. 
Nuevo Santander (nwa/yo 

stin-tiin-dér’). Syn. New 
Santander. 
Nukahiva (noo/ka-hee/va) 
Nun; pronounced, and 
often written, Noon. 
Nuoro (noo-0/ro) 
Nur (noor) 
Nura (noo/rit) 
Nura Ponte (noo/rii pon’ta) 
Nu/rem-berg (Ger. Niirn- 
berg, niirn/béRG) 
Nusco (noos/ko) 
Nuslau (noos/lou) 
Nusloch (noos/lok) 
Nussbach (noos/biik) 
Nykoping, or Nykjoping 


(nii/ch6/ping, almost 
nee/chtip-ing) 

Nymphenburg (nim/fen- 
bOORG/) 


Nympsfield (nimps/feeld) 
Nyon (ne/6n’) 


O. 


Oahu (wih/hoo) 

Oaxaca, or Oajaca (wi- 
Hi/ki) ; written also 
Guaxaca, 

Obeid (0-bad/) 

Ober-Drauburg 
drow/boorG) 

Oberhausen (0’ber-how/- 


zen) 

Ober Laibach(o/ber li/biK) 

O/ber-lin 

Oberpahlen (0/ber-pii/len) 

Oberstein (o/ber-stin/) 

Oberstenfeld (o’ber-sten- 
fElt/) 

Ober-Weissbach 
Wiss/bik) 

Ober-Wiesenthal 
wWee/zen-tal/) 

Obi, or Oby (0/be), or Ob 

Obidos (0-bee/dos) 

Obispo (0-bees/po) 

Obrajillo, ov Obraxillo (0- 
bri-Heel/yo) 

Ocana (o-kiin/y#) 

Oc’co-quan/ 

Oceana (0/she-A’na) 

Oceania (0/she-a/ni-a) 

Oceanica (0/she-ain/e-ka) 

Ochil (0/Kil) 

Ochotsk. See Okhotsk. 

Ock/lo-ko/nee 

Oc-mul/Zee ; Sormerly 
written Oakmulgee. 

O-co/nee 

O/cra-coke 

Oc/to-rii/ra 

Oczakow. See Otchakof, 

Odense (0/den-seh) 

O/der 

Odernheim (o/dern-him/) 

O-des/sa 

Odeypoor (0-da-poor’), ov 
Odeypore (0-da-por’) 

Oedelsheim (0/dels-him/) 

Oedenburg (e/den-burg, 
or 6/den-booRG’) (Hung, 
Soprony, sho/pron’) 

Oebringen (6/ring-en) 

Oeland (6/Jand) 

Oels (51s) 

Oerebro (6/re-broo) 

Ocsel (6/sel) 

Oestreich (Ost/rik). 
Austria. 

Octtingen (6t/ting-en) 

Ofanto (0-fan/to) 

O/fen, Syn. Buda. 

Offenbach (of’fen-biK’) 

Ogeechee (o-Zee/chee) 

Oggiono (od-jo/no) 

Oglethorpe (0/gl-thorp) 

Ogliastro (dl-yiis/tro) 

Oglio (51/yo) 


(o/ber- 


(o/ber- 


(o/ber- 


Syn. 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Ogonio (0-gin/yo) 

Ohanez (o0-ti-néth/) 

O-hi/o 

O-hi/o-pyle 

Ohrdruff (OR/droof) 

Obrn (ORn) 

Oignies (wiin’yé’) 

Oignon (wiin/y6n’) 

Oise (oiz) (Fr. pron. wiz, 
almost wiz) 

Ojalava (o-yii-la/vit) 5; writ- 
ten also Oyolava. 

Ojibbeway. See Chippe- 
way. 

Ojijares (o-He-Hil/rés) 
Okhotsk (o-Kotsk’) (uss. 
pron. almost o-Hotsk/) 
Oktibbeha (ok-tib/be-haw) 

Olargues (0/laRg’) 

Ol/den-burg (Ger. pron, 
ol/den-booRG/) 

Oldham (01d/am) 

Oldisleben (ol’dis-la/ben) 

Olean (o0-le-ain/) 

Oleggio (0-léd/jo) 


O“le-o/na 

Oléron (0/la/r6Nn’); some- 
times written Oloron 
(0/10/rGN’). 


Olesa (0-1a/sit) 

Oletta (o-lét/tt) 

Olette (0/lét’) 

Olevano (0-la-vii/no) 

Oley (0/11) 

Olgiate (ol-ja/ta): 

Olginate (ol-je-ni/ta) 

Oliena (0-le-a/na) 

Olite (o-lee/ta) 

Oliva (o-lee/va) 

Olivares (0-le-vit/rés) 

Oliveira (0-le-va/e-rit) 

Ol-i-ven/za, or Olivenca 
(Sp. pron. o-le-ven/thi) 

Oliveto (0-le-va/to) 

Olleria (ol-ya-ree/ii) 

Olmedo (ol-ma/Do) 

Olmeto (ol-ma/to), 07 Olo- 
meto (0-lo-ma/to) 

Olmiitz (ol/miits), 07 Oll/- 
miitz 

O-lo-nets’, or Olonetz 

Olot (0-lot/) 

Olvera (ol-va/rii) 

Omaha (6/ma-haw’) 

Oman (0-min/) 

Omegna (o-man/yit) 

O/mer, 8t. (Fr. Saint Omer, 
sint o/méR’) 

O-mo/a 

Om-pom/po-noo/suc 

Onate (dn-yii/ta) 

oe (Russ. pron, o-na/- 
gi 

Oneglia (o-nél/yi#) 

Oneida (o-ni/da) 

Onil (o-neel’) 

Onondaga (on/un-daw’ga) 

Ontario (on-ta/ri-o) 

Onteniente (on-ta-ne-én/ti) 

On/to-nag’/on 

Oo (5) 

Oojein, 07 Oujein (00-jain/) 

Oo/na-las’ka, or Oo/na- 
lash’ka ; written also 
Unalaschka. 

Oor/fa; written also Urfa, 
Ourfa, and Orfa. 

Oorghenj, Ourghendj, or 
Urgendj (oor-genj’) ; 
sometimes written Ur- 
ghenz and Urgantz. Syn. 
Khiva. 

Ooroomeea, or Urumiya 
(00-roo-mee/a); written 
also Urmiah and Our- 
miah. 

Oos/tan-aw’la 

Oosterhout (0s/ter-howt’) 

Oostioog Veleekee, Ustiug 
Veliki, ov Oustioug Ve- 
liki (008-te-oog’ va/lee- 
kee) 

Oozbek, Ouzbek, or Uz- 
beck (002/bek’) 


Oozbekistan (00z-bek-is- 
tin’), Syn. Bokhara, 


Oozh, or Ouj (oozh) 
Oparo (0-pii/ro) 
Opatau (0/pii-tou/) 
Opatow (o-pa’tov) 
Op’/e-lon’sas 

Opoczno (0-potch/no) 
O-por/to 

Oppa (op/pi) 

Op/peln 

Oppenau (op’/pen-ow’) 
Oppenheim (op/pen-him/) 
Oppido (op’pe-do) 





a,e 


Orageuse (0/ri/zhuz’) 

Oraison (0/ra/zoNn’) 

Oran (0-riin/) 

Or/ange (Fr. pron. o/- 
roONzh’) 

Oranienbaum (o0-rii/ne-en- 
bowm’) 

Oranienburg (o-rii/ne-en- 
bOORG/) 

Orbassano (oR-biis-s4/no) 

Orbec (oR/bEK’) 

Orcades (or/ka-déz). Syn. 
Orkneys. 

Orce (oR/tha) 

Orchies (oR/shé’) 

Orchilla (or-cheel/ya), or 
Urchilla (oor-cheel/yi) 

Orciano (oR-chii/no) 

Orduna (oR-doon/ya) 

Orebro, See Oerebro. 

Or/e-gon 

O-rel’, or Or-lof/ 

Orellana (o-rél-yii/nii), 
Syn. Amazon. 

O/ren-boorg’, or Oren- 
burg. 

Orense (o-rén/sa) 

Orgiano (oR-jii/no) 

Orgon (oR/goON’) 

Orihuela (0/re-wa/lii) 

O/ri-no’ko 

O-ris/ka-ny 

Oristano (0-ris-tii/no) 

Orizaba (0-re-sii/bi) 

Orkneys (ork/néz) 

Orléannais, or Orléannois 
(oR/1a/#/na’) 

Or‘le-ans (Fr. pron. oR/- 
1a/5N’). 

Or/mus, o7 Ormuz (Pers. 
Hormooz) 

Ornain (oR/nan’) 

Ornans (oR/n6N’) 

Ornavasso (OR-nii-viis/so) 

Orne (oRn) 

Orontes (0-ron/téz) ; called 
by the Arabs El Aasy 
(el a’se/) 

Oropesa (0-ro-pa/sit) 

Oropo (0-ro/po), or O-ro/- 
pus 

Orosei (0-ro-8a/ee) 

Orotava (0-ro-tii/vi) 

Orsova (oR/s0/voh/) 

Ortegal (or or-ta-giil’) 

Orthez, or Orthés (oR/ta’) 

Ortona (oR-to/nit) 

Orune (0-roo/na) 

Oruro (0-roo/ro) 

Orvieto (oR-ve-a/to) 

Orvigo (oR-vee/go), ov Or- 
bigo (oR-Bee/go) 

O/sage’ (Fr. pron. 0/ziizh’) 

Osaka (0-sii/ka) 

Osceola (0s/se-o/la) 

Osero (0-88/r0) 

Oshmooneyn, 07 Achmou- 
neyn (osh-moo-nan/) 

Os/i-mo 

Os/na-briick’ ; often called, 
by the English, Ogs/na- 
burg. 

Os/sa-baw/’ 

Os/si-pee 

Os/so-r¥ 

Ossuna (0s-soo/nit) 

Ost-end/ 

Os’/ti-aks/ 

Os/we-gatch’/Y¥e 

Os-we/go 

Os/wes-tr¥ (07 oz/es-trY) 

Otaheite (0-tii-hee/te). See 
Tahiti. 

Otchakof, or 
(otch/a-kof’) 

O-tran/to (Jt. pron. o/- 
triin-to) 

Ottajano (ot-ti-yi/no), or 
Ottojano (ot-to-yi/no); 
written also Ottaiano, 

Ot/ta-wa (o7 ot/ta-wa) 

Ottenau (ot/ten-ow’) 

Ottenbach (ot’ten-bik’) 

Ottenheim (ot/ten-him/) 

Ottengtein (ot/ten-stin’) 

Otterbach (ot/ter-bik’) 

Ottiglio (ot-teel/yo) 

Ottmachau (ot/mii/Kow) 

Ottobiano (ot-to-be-ti/no) 

Ot/to-man Empire, Syn, 
Turkey. 

Ottone (ot-to/na) 

Ottweiler (ott/Wi/ler) 

Ouachita, See Washita, 

Ouche (oosh) 

Oude (owd; sometimes im- 
properly pron. ood). 

Oudenarde (ow/den-ar/- 


Oczakow 


deh) (Fr. Audenarde, Palmaria (piil-m%-ree/&) 
0/deh-nard’) Palmas, o7 Las Palmas 
Oudon (00/dén’) (lis pil/miis) 
Oufa (00/fi) Pal-my/ra 
Ouisconsin. SeeWisconsin. Palo Alto (pii/lo til/to) 
Ouj (oozh). Syn. Oozh. Paludi (pti-loo/dee) 


Oujein (00-jan’), Syn. Oo- Paluzza (pi-loot/sii) 

jein. Pam/li-co 
Oulx (00) Pamparato (piim-pit-rii/to) 
Oundle (tin/dl) Pampilhoza (piim-peel- 
Oural. See Ural. yo/zii) 


Ouralsk, or Uralsk (o0- Pamplona (piim-plo/nit), 
rilsk/) or Pampeluna (pim-pa- 

Ource (ooRss) loo/nit) 

Oureq (ooRkK) Panay (piti-ni/) 

Ourfa. See Oorfa. Panama (pain/a-mii’) (Sp. 

Ourga (oor/git) pron, pa-nii-mii’) 

Ourghendj. See Oorghenj. Rancsova (pain/cho/yéh/) 

Ourique (00-ree/ka) . 

Ourmiah, 07 Urmiah (oor- Paniput (pan/e-ptit’) 
mee/a). Syn.Ooroomeea, Panjim (pin-zheen’) 


Ourthe (ooRt) Pa-no/la 

Ouse (002) Pantellaria (piin-téL-li- 
Outeiro (00-ta/e-r0) ree/t) ; written also 
Ouzbek. See Oozbek. Pantalaria. 


Ovada (0-vii/dit) Panticosa (piin-te-ko/s&) 
Overijssel, or Overyssel Panuco (pi-noo/ko) 
(o-ver-is/sel) Pao @’Alho (pown diil/yo) 
O’vid (N. Y.) Paola (pow/li) ; 
Oviedo (0-ve-&/Do) Paoli (U. 8.) (pa-o/lee) 
Ovoca (0-vo/ki) Papagaio (pii-pii-g1/o) 
Ovos, Ilha dos (eel/y# dés Pa/pal States (1t.Stato Pon- 


0/vos) tificio, stii/to pon-te-fee/- 
Owasco (0-wds/ko) che-o) 
Owego (0-wee/go) Papasquiero (pii-piis-ke- 
O-why’hee. See Hawaii. a/ro) 
Ox/us; called also the Papenburg (pi’pen- 
Amoo,or Amu (i#/moo’), | boOoRG/) 
and Gihon (je-hon’), or Pappenheim (pip’pen- 


Je-hoon’. 
Oy/a-pock’, or Oyapoce 
Oyarzun (0-yaR-thoon/) 
O-zark/ 
Ozegna (od-zan/yit) 


P. 


Paar (pir) 

Pacé (pii/sa’) 

Pacheco (pii-cha/ko) 

Pachino (pii-kee/no) 

Pachuco (pi-choo/ko) 

Pa-cif/ic 

Pac/o-let 

Pac-to/lus 

Pa-dang/ 

Paderborn (pii/der-born) 

Padilla (pii-deel/ya) 

Padron (pit-dron/) 

Pad/u-a (It. Padova, pii/- 
do-vii) 

Paganico (pi-gii/ne-ko) 

Pagano (pii-gii/no) 

Paglia (pil/y#) 

Paglieta (piil-ya/tit) 

Paglione (piil-yo/nii) 

Pagnano (pan-yii/no) 

Paimbeuf (pan/buf’) 

Paimogo (pi-mo/go) 

Paimpont (pan/pon’) 

Pain/court (or pan/koor’) 

Paishawur. See Peshawer. 

Paisley (paz/1i) 

Pajarito (pii-Hii-ree/to) 

Pajaro (pi/Hii-ro) 

Palacios, Los (16s pa-li/- 
the-ds) 

Palaja (pit-li/yi) 


him’) 

Papua(pap/00-a,orpii/poo- 
4). Syn. New Guinea. 

Para (pii-rii’) 

Paracgatu (pii-rii-si-too/) 

Paragau (pii-rii-gow’) 

Paraguay (pii-rii-gwa’, or 
pi-ri-gwi’) 

Parahyba, or Paraiba (pi- 
rii-ee/bii) 

Par/a-mar’i-bo 

Paramo del Sil (pii/rii-mo 
dél seel) 

Paramu (pi-rii-moo/) 

Parana (pi-rii-nii/) 

Paranagua(pi-ri-nii-gwil/) 

Parana-Iba, or Paranahiba 
(pi-rii-nii-ee/ba) 

Parati (pii-rii-tee/) 

Parcé (paR/sa’) 

Parechia\pi-ra-kee/it) 

Paredes de Nava (pii-ra/- 
Des da nii/vil) 

Pareto (pii-ra’to) 

Paria (pii/re-a) 

Parima (pi-ré/mit) 

Parina (pi-re-nii/) 

Paris (par/is) (£7. pron, 
pi/Re’) 

Parita (pii-ree/tit) 

Pi&r/o-pam/i-san’ (Mts.) 

Pasaron (pi-si-ron/) 

Pascagoula (pas/ka-goo/la) 

Pasco, or Cerro Pasco 
(seR/RO piis/ko) 

Pascuaro (piis-kwii/ro) 

Pas-de-Calais (pii-deh- 
ki/1a’) 

Pasitano (pti-Se-tii/no) 

Paso del Norte (pii/so del 
noR’ta), o7 El Paso del 


Pa-lat/i-nate Norte 
Pal/a-tine Paso de Ovejas (pii/so da 
Pal/a-wan’ o-va/ Has) 


Palazzo (pii-lit/so) 

Pal/em-bang’ 

Palencia (pa-len/shi-ii) 
(Sp. pron. pii-len/the-%) 

Palenque (pi-lenk/a), or 


Pas/quo-tank’ 

Passa-Cavallo (piis/sti-ki- 
vil/yo) 

Pas-sa/ic 

Pas/sa-ma-quod/dy 


Culhuacan (kool-wii- Pas/sa-roo-win/ 

kin’) Passau (pis/sou) 
Pa-lér/mo (Jt. pron. pii- Pass Christian (pass kris/- 

éR/mo) te-tin’) 


Pal’es-tine 
Palestrina (pii-les-tree/ni) Passy (piis’/se’) 
Pal/han-poor’ — at/a-go/ni-a 
Paliano (pi-le-ti/no) Pa-tay’ 
Pal/i-caud-chér’ry. See Pa-to/mac, 
Paulghautcherry. 
Paliggiano (p&-lid-ja/no) 
Palisades (pal/e-sadz’) 
Palisse, La (li& p/léss’) 
Pal/lam-cot/ta 
Pal/li-ser Pauli Latino (pow/lee 1a- 
Palma (pal/m#) tee/no) 
Palma del Rio (p#l/m& dél Paute (pow’ta) 


See Potomac. 


triis’so) 

Pau (p65) 

Paulghautcherry (pawl/- 
gawt-chér’/r}) 


ree/o) Pavia (pii-vee/i) 
Palma Nuova (pil/mi& Pavone (pi-vo/na) 
noo-o/vit) Paw’ca-tuck 


Pa-tras’, or Patrasso (pti- Peshawer, 


Paw-tuck/et 
Pax/os, or Pax/o 
Pays Bas (pa/e bil) 


Pays de Vaud (pie ach 
. vo). yt 


Syn. Vau 

Payta (pi/ta) 

Paz, La (14 piiz) (Sp. pron. 
14 pith) 


Péage (pa/tizh’) 
Pecetto (pi-chét/to) 
Pecos (pa/k6s) 
Pe/dee’ 
Pedroso (pa-Dro/so) 
Peebles (pee/blz) 
Peene (pa/neh) 
Pegau (pa/gow) 
Pegnitz (pég/nits) | 
Pego (pa/go) 


Panicocolo(pi/ne-ko/ko-lo) Pegu, or Pegou (pe-goo’), 


or Bagoo 

Pei-ho (pa/hd’) 

Peilau (pi/lou) 

Fels (p/neh) 
eipus (pa/e-poos 
"Tchood/ eons Ms 

Peitz, or Peiz (pits) 

Pe/kin’, or Pe/king’ 

Pelago (pa/li-go) 

Pe-lew/ 

Pellegrino (pél-la-gree/no) 

Pelvoux (pél/voo’) . 

Pembina (pém/be-na) 

Pembroke (pem/brook) 

Pemigewasset (pem/i-je- 
wos’set) nde 

Pena-Castillo (pan/yii-kiis- 
teel/yo 

Penafiel (piin-yii-fe-el’, or 
pan-yii-fe-aV’ 

Penalva (pan-yil/vit) 

Pe-nang/ 

Pen-den/nis 

Penha (pan/yit) 

Peniche (pa-nee/sha) 

Penig (pa/nia@) 

Peniscola (Pap Fee eaateD 

Penkau (pén/kow) 

Penmaen Maur (pén/mi-en 
mowr, or ptén/manmowr) 

Penne (pén) 

Penn/sy¥l-va/ni-a 

Pe-nob/scet 

Pejion de welt (pan-yon/ 
da va/léth) ; 

Pen/rith (or pe/rith) 

Pen-r¥n/ 

Pen/sa-co’la 

Pen-sau/kin 

Penzance (ptn-zinss/) 

Penzing (pént/sing) 

Penzlin (pénts-leen/) 

Pe-o/ri-a 

Perdido (per-dee/do) 

Perello (pa-r&l/yo, or pa- 
ral/yo 

Pereslayl (pér-es-lay’l/). 
Syn. Riazan. 

Pergamino (ptr-gii-smee/- 
no) 

Pergola (pér/go-li) 

Periana (pa-re-4/nit) 

Perigord (pér/é/gor’) 

Périgueux (pa/ré/guh’) 

Perija,orPerixa(pa-ree/Hit) 

Perineos (pa-re-na/os) 

Pernambuco (péR-nim- 
boo/ko) 

Pernau (ptr/now) 

Perosa (pi-ro/sa) 

Ferenaeae (pa/ros ban/- 

os 

Perote (pa-ro/ta) 

Perouse(Islands)(pe-rooz/) 

Perpignan (ptr/pén/ydn’) 

Per-quim/ang 


or 


Persia (per/shi-a, not per/- 


zhi-a); called by the na- 
tives Iran (ee/riin’), 


Pertuis (ptér/twe’) 
Peru (pe-roo’) (Sp. pron. 


pa-roo/) 


Perugia (pa-roo/jit) 
Passenheim(piis’sen-him’) Perzagno (p&rd-ziin/yo) 
Peschiera ‘p 

Pescina (pa-shee/nit) 
Pesaro (p4/st-ro, or pts/a- 


és-ke-a/rit) 


ro) 

Peichaouer, 
Peschauer (pa-shou/er) ; 
written also Paishawur 
and Peishore. 


Pesth (pest) (Hung. pron. 


pesht 


Pe-tchee-lee/ 
Pet-cho/ra, o7 Petschora 
Pe/ters-burg, Saint (Russ, 


Sanktpeterburg, 


sinkt- 
pa/ter-boorG) 


7©,1,5, 0, ¥, long; i, 6,5, less prolonged; %,%,1,5, 0,4, short; a,€,1, Q, obscure; cire, far, last, fall, what; thére,veil, term; pique, firm; done, for, dg, wolf, food, foot; farl, ryde, push; 


Peterwardein (pe/ter-war’- Q 
din) (Ger. pron. pa/ter- Podlachia (pod-lii/ke-#) 


Wiir’/din) 
Petrozavodsk (pa-tro-zit- 
vodsk’) 
Pézenas (paz/nit’) 
Phil/a-del’phi-a 
Phil/ip-pine 
Piacenza (pe-ii-chen/zit) 
Piadena (pe-ii-da/nit) | 
Piaggine (pe-tid/je-na) 
Pianezza (pe-ii-nét/si) 
Piave Gee) 
Pic/ar-dy (Fr. La Picardie, 
li pe/kar/de’) 
Picerno (pe-chér/no) 
Pichincha (pe-chin/chit, or 
pe-cheen/chii) 
Pico (pe/ko) 
Pictou (pik-too’) 

Piedad (pe-a-diid/) 
Piedmont (peed/mont) (It. 
Piemonte, pe-d-mon/ta) 

Piedras (pe-a/driis) 
rata (pe-a-Drii-vii/- 
e 


8 
Pieds Noirs (pe-ii/ nwik). 
Syn. Blackfeet. 
Pienza (pe-én/zii) 
Pierre, Saint (sent peer) 
(Fr. pron. sin pe-Cr/) 
Pietole (pe-a/to-la) 
Pietra (pe-a/tra) 
Pietralcina 
che/nit) 
ae (pe-a/trii ro/- 
a 


(pe-a-tril- 


Pieve (pe-a/va) 

Pigna (peen/yit) 

Pignataro (pen-yi-ta/ro) 

Pignerol — (pén/ye-rol’), 
See Pinerolo. 

Pignerolo (pén-yi-ro/lo). 
See Pinerolo. 

Pignone (pén-yo/na) 

Pilar (pe-lar’) 

Pilares, Capo de los (kii/po 
da 16s pe-li/rés) 

Pilas (pee/lis) 

Pilaya (pe-li/#) 

Pileomayo (pil-ko-mi/o) 

Pilica (pe-leet/si, o7 pe- 
lit/s#) 

Piilau (pil/lou) 

Pilnicau (pil’ne-kow’) 
Pinerolo (pe-na-ro/lo) (Fr. 
Pignerol, pén-ye-rol’) 

Piombino (pé-om-be/no) 

Piqua (pik/wa) 

Piritu (pe-re-too’) 

Pirmasens, or Pirmasenz 
(peeR/mit-sénts) 

Pisa (pee/sa) 

Pis-cat/a-qua 

Pis-cat/a-quis 

Pisogne (pe-sdn/ya) 

Pisou (pe-zo0o/, or pe-800/) 

Pistoja (pis-to/yi) 

Pitea (pit/e-d) 

Pitt/syl-va’/ni-a 

Placentia (pla-sen/shi-a) 

Placer (pla-sér/) 

Plaquemine (plak/mén’) 

Plasencia (plii-sen/she-a) 
(Sp. pron. plii-sen/the-i) 

Plata, La (14 pli/tit) ; called 
also the Argentine (ar/- 
jen-tin) Republic (Sp.Re- 
publica Argentina, (ra- 
poob/le-ka ar-Hén-te/nit) 

Plata, Rio de la (re/o da lu 
plii/ti) 

Platte (plat) 

Platten See (plit/ten sa), 
or Lake Balatony (ba’- 
16h/ton/) 

Platz (plits) 

Plau (plow) 

Plaue (plow/eh) 

Plauen (plow/en) 

Plauzat (pld/zii’) 

Pleisnitz (plis/nits) 

Pleisse (pli/seh) 

Pleistein, or Pleystein 
(pli’stin) 

Plessé (France) (plas/si’) 

Plesse (Germany) (plés/- 


seh) 
Pliego (ple-a/go) 
Plin-lim/mgn 
Plock (plotsk) 
Plombieéres (plONn’be-€r’) 
Plone (plo/neh) 
Pludenz (ploo/dénts). 
Syn. Bludenz. 
Plymouth (plim/uth) 
Po/cg-hon’tas 
Po/cg-moke 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Po/cg-tal/i-c 


Po-d0/li-a 
Poggio (pod/jo) 
Poictiers. See Poitiers. 
Poictou. See Poitou. 
Point Coupée (koo-pee’) 
Poitiers, 07 Poictiers (poi- 
teerz’) (Ir. pron. pwii/- 
te-a’, almost pwi’te-a’) 
Poitou, or Poictou (poi/- 
too’) (Fr. pron. pwii/- 
too’, almost pwi’too’) 
Po/land ; called by the Poles 
Polska (p6l/skit) 
Polignac (po/lén/yiik’) 
Polignano (po-lén-yii/no) 
Polizzi (po-lét/see, or po- 
lit/see) 
Pollone (pol-lo/nii) 
Pollutro (pol-loo/tro) 
Polock (po-lotsk’/); writ- 
ten also Polotzk. 
Poltava (pol-tii/va); writ- 
ten also Pultowa. 
Polynesia (pol/i-nee/shi-a) 
Pomarico (po-mii/re-ko) 
Pomaro (po-mii/ro) 


* Pombal (pom-biil’) 


Pombeiro (pom-bi/e-ro) 
Pom/e-ra/ni-a (Ger. Pom/- 
mern) 


Po-mo/na 
Pompeii (pom-pa/yee) 
Pondicherry (pon/de- 


shér’ree) (Fr. Pondiché- 
ry, pon/de/sha/re’) 
Ponferrada (pon-féR-Rit/- 


Dil) 

Ponta-Delgada  (pon/tii- 
dél-gii/dii) 

Ponta do Caju (pon/tit do 
kii-zhoo/) 

Pont/char-train’ 

Ponte-a-Rignano (pon/ta- 
a-rén-yii/no) 

Ponte Curone (pon/ta koo- 
ro/na) 

Ponte di Legno (pon/ta dee 
lan/yo) 

Pontefract (pom/fret) 


Port/u-gal (Port. 


Portsmouth (ports/muth) 

pron. 
por-too-giil’) 

Posadas (po-sii/Diis) 

Poschiavo (pos-ke-ii/vo) 

Posen (po/zen) 

Posilippo (po-se-lip’/po) 

Possagno (pos-siin/yo) 

Postiglione (pos-tél-yo/na) 

Potenza (po-ten/zit) 

Po-to/mac 

Potosi Waa or po- 
to/see 

Pots/dim 

Pot/ta-wat’o-mies 

Poughkeepsie (po-kip/s1) 

Poulton (pol/tgn) 

Poviglio (po-veel/yo) 

Povolide (po-vo-lee/da) 

Pow/ha-tan’ 

Po-yang/ 

Pozo-Alcon (po/tho 4l- 
kon/) 


Purificacion 
kii/se-on’) 

Pusiano (poo-se-ii/no) 

Putumayo (poo-too-mi/o) 

Putsig (poot/sia) 

Puy de Dime (pwé deh 
dom) 

Puy, Le (leh pwe) 

Puy ’Evéque (pweé la/vék’) 

Pwllheli (almost poothl- 
ha/le) 

Pyrenees (pir/e-néz) 

Pyrmont (pcéer/mont) 


(ed 


Qaherah (kiih/he-rii), Syn. 
Cairo. 

Qené. See Keneh. 

Qoceyr (kos-sér’), 
Cosseir. 


(poo-re-fe- 


Syn. 


Pozo-Hondo(po/tho-6n/do) Quang-tong’. Syn. Canton. 


Pozuelo-del-Rey (po- 
thwi/lo-dél-rai) 

Pozzuoli (pot-soo-o/lee) 

Prados (pra/dos) 

Prague (prag) (Ger. Prag, 
praia) 

Prairie du Chien (pra/ri dy 
sheen) (£7. pron. pra/re’ 
dii she-an/) 

Prato-Vecchio 
vék/ke-o) 

Prausnitz (prows/nits) 

Prazzo (prat/so) 

Preble (préb/1) 

Pregel (pra/Gel) 

Prejano, or Prexano (pra- 
Hii/no) 

Prenzlow (prents/lo) 

Prerau (pra/rou) 

Pres/burg, or Press/burg 
(Ger. pron. press/booRG) 

Preseglie (pra-sal/ya) 

Presque Isle (presk eel) 

Prestbury (prez/bér-ry) 

Presteigne (pres-teen/) 

Pres/tgn-pains’ 

Prev/e-sa (or pra/vii-sit) 


(prii/to- 


Pontevedra(pon-ta-va/pri) Priego (pre-a/go) 


Pontevico (pon/ti-vee’ko) 

Pon/ti-aic 

Ponticelli(pon-te-chél/lee) 

Pontoglio (pon-tol/yo) 

Pon’‘to-toe’ 

Pontremoli 
lee) 

Ponzone (pon-zo/nia) 

Popayan (po-pi-iin’, 07 po- 
pi-yiin’) 

Po-per-ing/en (Fr. Pope- 
ringue, pop/er-tin’g’, — 
the g to be distinctly 
sounded) 

Po-po-cat/a-petl’ 

Popoli (pop/o-lee) 

Poppelau (pop’/pel-ow’) 

Poppenhausen (pop/pen- 
how/zen) 

Poppenlauer (pop’/pen- 
lou/er) 

Poreos, Ilha dos (eel/yt 
dés por/kés) 

Porcuna (por-koo/n#) 

Pordenone (poR-da-no/ni) 

Porrudos (poR-Roo/dés) 

Port-au-Prince (port-o 
prinss) (Fr. pron. port- 
0-prainss) 

Portici (poR/te-chee) 

Port/land 

Port Mahon (mi-hon/) 

Por’to Bel/lo (Sp. Puerto 
Bello, pwér/to bél/yo) 

Por/to Ca-bel/lo (Sp. Puer- 
to Cabello, pwéR/to ki- 
Bél/yo) 

Porto-Ercole (por/to éR/- 
ko-la) 

Porto Ferrajo (por/to fér- 
Rii/yo) 

Porto-Maggiore 
miid-jo/ra) 

Portone (por-to/na) 

Porto Praya (podr/to pri/it) 

Podr/to Prin/ci-pe. See 
Puerto Principe. 

Porto Rico (por/to ree/ko) 
(Sp. Puerto Rico, pwér/- 
to ree/ko) 


(pon-trém/o- 


(por’to- 


Porto Seguro (por/to sa- 
goo/ro) 

Porto Vecchio (poR/to 
vek/ke-o) 


Porto Venere (poR/to ven/- 
a-ra) 


Primaluna (pre-mii-leo/n#t) 

Primero (pre-ma/ro) 

Principato Citra (prin-che- 
pii/to chee/tri) 

Principato Ultra (prin-che- 
pii/to ool/trii) 

Prip/ets (Polish Prypec, 
prip/éts) 

Privas (pre/viis’) 

Procida (pro/che-dit) 

Provaglio (pro-vil/yo) 

Provence (pro/vonss’) 

Prussia (prtish/i-a, o7 
proo/shi-%) (Ger. Preus- 
sen, prois/sen) 

Pryth (Ger. pron. proot) 

Prypec, or Prypetz. See 
Pripets. 

Przemysl (pzhem/is’1) 

Pskof, or Pskow (pskof) ; 
written also Pskoy. 

Puebla (pwéb/li), See La 
Puebla. 

Pueblo (pwéb/lo), o7 El 
Pueblo de los Angeles 
(él pwéb/lo da lds aing/- 
Hel1-és) 

Puente de Genil (pwén/ta 
da Ha-neel’) 

Puente-la-Reyna (pwén/ta 
14 ra/nit) 

Puente Nacional (pwén/ta 
nii-se-o-niil’) 

Puerco (pwéR/ko) 

Puerto Bello. See Porto 
Bello. 

Puerto Principe (pwér/to 
prin/se-pa, or preen/- 
the-pa), o7 Pdr/to Prin/- 
ci-pe 

Puerto Rico. 
Rico. 

Puerto-Viejo (pwéR/to-ve- 
a/Ho) 

Puglia (pool/y’) 

Pulaski (pu-las/k7) 

Pulcau (pool/kow) 

Puncahs (punk/az), 
Ponkas. 

Punhete (poon-ya/ta) 

Punjab (pun-jib’), or Pun- 
jaub’) 

Punta de los Reyes (poon/- 
ti da lds ra/%s) 

Puntas Arenas (poon/tis 
ii-ra/niis) 


See Porto 


or 


Quarnero (kwiR-na/ro) 

Quartuccio (kwir-toot/- 
cho) 

Quatre Bras (kiit’r brit) 

Quazzolo (kwiit/so-lo) 

Que-bec/ (Fr. Québec, ka/- 
bek’) 

Qued/lin-burg (Ger. pron. 
kwéd/lin-bdoRG/) 

Queiss (kwis) 

Quemada (ka-miti/di) 

Quémines (ki/mén’) 

Quenstadt (kwén/stiit) 

Quen/tin, Saint (2. pron. 
sin kON/tiN’) 

Quenu (kii-noo/) 

Querbach (kwéR/bix) 

Querceta (kwéR-chi/tit) 

Quercy (kéR/sé’) 

Queretaro (ki-ra/tii-ro) 

Querimba (ka-reem/bii, or 
ka-rim/ba) 

Quero (Spain) (ka/ro) 

Quero (Italy) (Kwa/ro) 

Quesada (ka-si/Dit) 

Queyrac (ka/rik’) 

Quiberon (ke/brén’) 

Quiche (kee/cha) 

Quigliano (kwél-yii/no) 

Quilimane (ke-le-mit/na) ; 
written also Quilimancy, 

Quillota (kél-yo/ti) 

Quiloa (kee/lo-i) 

Quimper (k&N/péR’), or 
Quimper Corentin (ko/- 
Tan/tin’) 

Quindici (kwin/de-chee) 

Quin/e-baug’ 

Quito (kee/to) 

Quor/ra. Syn. Niger. 


R. 


Raab (rib) (Hung. Gydr, 
dyoR) 

Rabat (ri-biit/) 

Rabenau (rii/be-now’) 

Rabenstein (rii/ben-stin/) 

Rabil (ra-beel’) 

Rabinal (ri&-be-niil’) 

Rabischau (rii/bish-ow’) 

Racine (ras-seen/) 

Radama (rii/dit-mii) 


Ragusa (ri-goo/si), or 
Raugia (ri/oo-ji, or 
row ja) 


Rahway (raw/wa) 

Rajamundry (vrii-jit-mtin/- 
dry) 

Rajpoot (rtij-poot’) 

Rajpootana (riij-poo-tii/nit, 
or Rajasthan(rii-ja-stiin/) 

Raleigh (raw/1i) 

Ralls (rawlz) 

Rambouillet (réN/boo/ya’, 
or r5N/bool’yi’) 

Ramillies (ram/e-léz) (Fr. 
pron. Ri/mél/ye’, or Rii/- 
me/ye’) 

Ramirez (rii-mee/rés) 

Ram/le-ah 

Ramstein (ritm/stin) 

Ranai (rié-ni/). Syn. Lanai, 

Rancagua (riin-kii/gwit) 

Ran-co/cus 

Randans (réN/d6N’) 

Randazzo (riin-dit/so) 

Randerath (riin/deh-rat/) 

Randers (riin/ders) 

Rangoon (rang-goon/) 

Rap/id-an’, or Rap/id Ann 

Rapides (rap-eed/) 


Rapolano (rit-po-lii/no) 

Rapone (rii-po/na) 

Rap/pa-han/nock 

Rappenau (riip’pen-ow’) 

Rappersweil (riip’pers- 
Wil’) 

Raritan, or Rariton (rir/- 
it-un) 

Raspenau (ris/pen-ow’) 

Rastadt (ris/tit) 

Rastenburg 
bOORG’) 

Rastowica (riis-to-Weet/sit) 

Rathenow (rii/ten-o/), or 
Rathenau (1a/ten-ow’) 

Rath -keale/ 

Ratibor (rii/te-bor/) 
Rat/is-bon (Ger. Regens- 
burg, Ri’gens-booRG/) 

Rauden (rou/den) 

Rauenstein (rou’en-stin/) 

Ra-ven/na (or ra-ven/nii) 

Ravensburg (rii/vens- 
boorG’) 

Ravenstein (rii/ven-stin/) 

Ité, or Rhé (ra) 

Reading (réd/ing) 

Recanati (ra-ki-nii/tee) 

Recife (ri-se/fi) 

Regen (ri/gen) 

Regensburg. SeeRatisbon. 

Regenstauf (ra/gen-stouf’) 

Reggio (réd/jo) 

Regil (ra-Heel/) 

tegnitz (rég/nits) 

Re-ho/beth 

Reibersdorf(ri/bers-dorf’) 

Reichelsheim(ri/Kels-him/) 

teichenau (ri/Ken-ow’) 

Reichenbach (ri/Ken-bax/) 

Reichenberg (ri/Ken- 
béRG/) 

Reichenstein (ri/Ken-stin/) 

Reichstadt (rik/stat) 

Reichthal (rik/tal) 

Reigate (ri/get) 

Rei/ki-a-vik 

Reims, or Rheims (reemz) 
(Fr. pron. ranz) 

Renaix (reh-na/, or reh- 
naks/) (Flem. Ron/se) 
Rends/borg, or Rendsburg 

Rennes (ren) 

Rensselaer (ren/se-ler) 

Requenia (ra-kan/yit) 

Resaca de la Palma (rai-sii/- 
ka da 14 pal/mit) 

Resina (ra-See/na) 

Reus (ra/oos) 

Reuss (rus) (Ger. pron. 
Roiss) 

Reutlingen (roit/ling-en) 

Rev/el (Russ. Kolyvan, 
ko-le-viin’) 

Revilla (ra-veel/yi) 

Rhé. See Ré, 

Rhea (ra) 

Rheatown (ra/town) 

Rheims. See Reims, 

Rheinau (ri/now) 

Rheinthal (rin/tal) 

Rhine (rin) (Ger. Rhein, 
Dutch Rhyn, both pro- 
nounced as the English 
Rhine) 

Rhodes (rddz) 

Rhodez, or Rodez (ro/da’) 

Rhone (ron) 

Riano-y-la-—Puerta (re-it/- 
no-e-li-pwéR/ti) 

Rians (1e-6N/) 

Riardo (re-ar/do) 

Riaujo (re-ow/Ho) 

Riazan (re-i-ziin’) 

Ribadeo (re-Bai-Da/o). Syn. 
Rivadeo. 

Ribas (ree/Bas) 

Ribe (ree/beh), o7 Ripen 
(ree/pen) 

Ribeira Grande (re-ba/e-rit 
grith/da) 

Ribemont (réb/mon’, or 
ré/beh-m6n’) 

Ribera (re-ba/rit) 

Ribérac (re/ba/riik’) 

Ribnitz (rip/nits) 

Riccia (reet/chi, or rit/chi) 

Richelieu (ré/she-loo’, or 
résh/le-uh’) 

Rideau (ré/d6’) 

Riedlingen (reet/ling-en) 

Riegel (ree/Gel) 

Riego de la Vega (re-a/go 
da l& va/git) 

Riello (re-€l/yo, or re-al/yo) 


(riis/ten- 


Riesa (Germany) (ree/zi) 
Riesenburg (ree/zen- 
bdORG/) 
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Riesengebirge (ree/zen-ga- 
bceeRG/eh) 

Riesi (re-ai/see) 

Rietberg (rect/béRG) 

Rieti (re-a/tee) 

Riez (re-a’/) 

Ri/ga (or ree/ga) 

Riglione (rcl-yo/na) 

Rignae (rén/yck’) 

Rignano (rén-yii/no) 

Rig/o-let 

tigutino (re-goo-tee/no) 

Rimae (re-mik/) 

Rimbach (rim/b‘ik) 

Rimini(ree/me-ne,orrim/-) 

Rimont (r¢é/m5y/) 

Rio Arriba ree/o ar-ree/bit) 

Riobamba (ree o bim/bit) 

Rio Bonito(ree/o bo nee/to) 

Rio Bravo (ree/o br&/vo). 
See Rio del Norte. 

Rio Colorado (ree/o ko-lo- 
ra/do) 

Rio del Norte (ri/o del nort) 
(Sp. pron. ree/o dél nor/- 
ti); called also the Ri/o 
Grande (Sp. pron. ree/o 
griin/da) and Rio Bravo 
(ree/o brit/vo). 

$a The pronunciation 
of these names, which 
may be said in one sense 
to belong now to the 
United States, should be 
Anglicized, for the same 
reason that the pronun- 
ciation of Wisconsin 
(originally Ouisconsin) 
and Texas (Sp. pron. ta/- 
Hiis) is Anglicized; viz., 
because the great major- 
ity of those who have oc- 
casion to use them speak 
the English language. 

Rio Dulce (ree/o dool/sa) 

Rio Frio (ree/o free/o) 

Rioja, or Rioxa (re-o/nit) 

Rio Janeiro (ri/o janee/ro, 
or ree/o ja-na/ro) (Port. 
Rio de Janeiro, ree/o da 
zhii-na/e-ro) ; often called 
simply Ri/o. 

Riom (re/6N’) 

Rio Maggiore (ree/o mid- 
jo/ra) 

Rio Saladillo (re/o si-li- 
deel/yo) 

Rio Salado (re/o st-l#/do) 

Rio Tigre (re/o te/gra) 

Rio Tinto (ree/o teen/to) 

Rio Verdi (re/o vér/dee) 

Rio Vermejo (ree/o véR- 
ma/HOo) 

Rio Vermelho (ree/o vér- 
mél/yo) 

Ripa di Chieti (ree/pi dé 
ke-a/tee) 

Ripaglia (re-piil/yi) 

Rip/’en 

Ristogouché 
sha) 

Rivadeo (re-vi-pDii/o). Syn. 
Ribadeo. 

Riva de Sella (ree/vii da 
stl/yit) 

Riva di Mazzano (ree/va 
dee miit-si/no) 

RivaF recha(ree/vit fra/chii) 

Rivanazzano —_ (re-vii-niit- 
sii/no) 

Rive de Gier (reevy deh 
zhe-i’) 

Rives (reeyz) 

Rivoli(riv/o-le, o7 ree/vo-le} 

Roane (ron) 

Ro-anne/ 

Ro/a-noke’ 

Rocca di Mezzo (rok/ki dé 
méd/zo) 

Rocca San Casciano (rok/- 
ka stin ki-shii/no) 

Rochefort (rotch/fert, or 
rosh/for’) 

Rochelle, o7 La Rochelle 
(1% Ro/shel’) 

Rochlitz (roK/lits) 

Rocour (ro/koor’) 

Rodelheim (ro’del-him/) 

Rodensleben (1ro/dens-la/- 
ben) 

Rodewald (ro/deh-wilt/) 

Rodez (ro/da’). Syn. Rho- 
dez. 

Rodigo (ro-dee/go) 

Roer (roor). Syn. Ruhr. 


(ris/to-goo’- 


Roermonde (rooR-mon/- 
deh) (Fr. Ruremonde, 
RiR/mond’) 
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Rogasen (ro/gii-zen) 
Rogliano (rél-yii/no) 
Rognac (ron/yiik’) 
Rohilcund (ro-hil-ktind/) 
Rohrbach (roR/bak) 
Rojano (ro-yii/no) 

Rojo (ro/yo) 

Rollo (Spain) (rdl/yo) 
Rollo (Italy) (rol/lo) 
Romagna (ro-miin/yi) 


Romagnano(ro-miin-yi#/no) 


Romagnat (ro/miin/yii’) 
Romagnese (ro-miin-ya/8a) 
Romanche (ro/m6nsh’) 
Romania (ro-ma/ne-a, or 

ro-mii-nee/ii) 
Romano (ro-mii/no) 
Romans (ro/m6n’) 
Rome(rom, formerly room) 
(It. Roma, ro/mit) 
Romentino(ro-mén-tee/no) 
Romford (rum/furd) 
Romorantin (ro/mo/rén/- 
tan’) 
Ron/ce-val/les (Sp. Ron- 
cesvalles, ron-thés-vil/- 


yés; Fr. Roncevaux, 
YONSS/v0’, or YroN/seh- 
vo’) 


Roo-me‘li-a, or Rumelia » 
Room-Elee, Roum -Ili, o7 
Rum-Ili (room/e-lee’). 
Syn. Roomelia. 
Roos-tchook’ ; written also 
Rustschuk and Rout- 
chouk. 
Roquemaure (rok/m6R’) 
Roquetas (ro-ka/tiis) 
Ros-com/mon 
Roscrea (ros-kra/) 
Rosenau (ro’zen-ow’) 
Rosenheim (ro/zen-him/) 
Rosenthal (ro’zen-tal’) 
Roseto (ro-8a/to) 
Ro-get/ta (Arab. Er—Rash- 
eed’) 
Rosignano (ro-sén-yii/no) 
Rossano (ros-sii/no) 
Rossiglione (ros-sél-yo/na) 
Rossignol (ros-sén/yol’) 
Rosslaben (ros/la/ben) 
Rosslau (ros/lou) 
Rossum (ros/stim) 
Rosswein (ros/win) 
Ros/tick 
Roth (rot) 
Rothau (ro/tou) 
Rothenbuch (ro/ten-bdok) 
Rothenburg (ro/ten-burg, 
or ro’ten-booRG/) 
Rothenthurm (ro/ten- 
tooRm/) 
Ratherham (roth/er-um) 
Pte abe (vulg. red/- 
rif) 
Rothesay (roth/sa) 
20t/ter-dam/ 
Rottofreno (rot-to-fra/no) 
Rottweil (rot/wil) 
Roubaix (roo/bia’) 
Roucour (roo/koor’) 
Rouen (roo/en) (£7. pron. 
rwodNn) 
Rougemont (roozh/mon’) 
Roulers (roo/li’) 
Roumelia. See Roomelia. 
Roum-Ili. See Room-Elee. 
toussillon (roo/stl/yOn’, 
or ROO/se/y6N’) 
Routchouk (root/shook’). 
Syn. Roostchook. 
Roveredo (ro-va-ra/do) 
(Ger. Rovereith, Ro/- 
ver-it’) 
Rovigno (ro-veen/yo) 
Rovigo (ro-vee/go) 
Row-an/ 
Roxburgh (Scotland) 
(roks/bttr-reh) 
Rozzo (rot/so) 
Rudolstadt (roo’dol-stiit/) 
Ruecas (roo-a/kiis) 
Rueda de Medina (roo-a/- 
pi da ma-dee/nit) 
Rueglio (roo-al/yo) 
Rufligné (roof/fen/yi’) 
Riigen (rii/gen) 
Xuhla (roo/li) 
Ruhr, or Roer (roor) 
Ruhrort (rooR/ort) 
Rumelia. See Roomelia. 
Rum-Ili. See Room-Elee. 
Ruppin (roop-peen/) 
Ruremonde, See Roer- 
monde. 
Russelheim(roos/sel-him/) 
Russia (rtish/i-a, 07 roo/- 
shi-a) 
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Rustchuk, o” Rusezuk. 
See Roostchook, 

Ritith/er-ford 

Rtith’er-glen/ (or rtig/len) 

Ry-binsk’. Syn. Rubinsk. 

Ryswick (riz/wik) (Dutch 
pron, ris’ Wik) 


5. 


Saadeh (sit/deh). 
Sada. 

Saal (sal) 

Saale (sii/leh) 

Saalfeld (sal/félt) 

Saane (si/neh) | 

Saar (saR, or saR) (Fr. 
Sarre, sak) | 

Saarbriick (sir/briik), o7 
Saar-briick/en 

Saardam (sar/diim/), Syn. 
Zaandam. | 

Saarlouis (sar-loo/is) 

Saatz (sats) 

Sabina (sii-bee/nit) 

Sabine (sa-been/) 

Sabino (sii-bee/no) 

Sabioncello (sii-be-on- 
chéV/lo) 

Sabiote (sit-be-o/ta) 

Sablé (si/bli’) 

Sabrina (Island) (sii-bree/- 
nit) 

Sac (sawk) 

Sacapulas (sti-kti-poo/lits) 

Sachsa (sik/sit) 

Sachsen (sik/sen), 
Saxony. 

Sachsen-Altenburg. 
Saxe-Altenburg. 


Syn. 


See 


See 


Sachsenhausen (sik/’sen- 
how/zen) 

Sachsenheim (stik’sen- 
him’) 


Sack/a-too’; written also 
Sackatou and Sakatu. 

Saco (saw/ko) 

Sada (sti/di), o7 Saadeh 
(siii/deh) 

Sag/a-da-hoc! 

Sag-hal/i-en, 07 Sakhalien 

Sag/inaw 

Sagliano (sil-yi/no) 

Sagres (si/grés) 

Sagua la Grande (si/gwit, 
almost si/wii, lit griin/da) 

Saguenay (sag/eh-na’) 

Sahara (sa-hi/ra, 07 sah/- 
hit-rit); written also Za- 
hara, 

sae It may be observed 

that Sah/hara,or Sal’ra, 
is the singular of the 
Arabic word signifying 
“desert.” Sahha/ra is 
the plural of the same 
word. This latter accen- 
tuationis perhaps prefer- 
able when applied to the 
Great Desert, since this 
vast tract may be con- 
sidered as in some sense 
divided into different 
parts (or deserts) by the 
various oases with which 
it is interspersed. 

Sah-run-pore/ 

Said (sti-eed’) ; 
also Saeed. 

Saida (si/di), o7 Si/don 

Saigon (si/gon’), or Sai- 
gong (si/gong’); called 
also Look/noo/ee’. 

St. Bernard (sent bér/nard) 

St. Cyr (s6N seeR) 

Saint Denis. See Denis, 
Saint. 

Saintes (sint) Pe 

Saint Germain. See Ger- 
main, Saint, and so for 
all the other names hav- 
ing the prefix of Saint. 

Saintonge (sin/tonzh’) 

Sakhalien. See Saghalien, 

Sakhara (sik-kii/rit) 

Saladillo (s#-l4-Deel/yo) 

Salado (si-li/po) 

Salado de Tarifa (sii-li/po 
da tii-ree/fi) 

Salagnac (sii/liin/yiik’) 

Sal-a-mance/a (or  sit-li- 
ming/ki) 

Sal/a-mo-nie/ 

Salar (si-lar/) 

Salares (si-lii/res) 

Salazza (sit-lit/sit) 


written 


Salcito (stil-chee/to) 
Saldana (sil-diin/ya) 
Saldanha (siil-din/ya) 
Sale (Italy) (s#/1a) 

Sale (Morocco) (si#/Jéi’, 07” 
sii/léh/) 

Salerano (si-la-rii/no) 

Sa-lér/no (it. pron. si- 
éR/no) 

Salford » (sawl/furd, 
saw/furd) 

Salgado (siil-gii/do) 

Salicetto (si-le-chét/to) 

Salignac (sii/lén/yitk’) 

Salina (U. 8.) (sa-li/na) 

Salina (Sp. America) (si- 
lee/ni) 

Saline (sa-leen/) 

Salino (si-lee/no) 

Salisbury (sawlz/ber-t), o7 
New 8a/rum 

Salm (sitlm) 

Salmeron (sitl-ma-ron/) 

Salobrena (si-lo-bran/yit, 
or st-lo-brén/y%) 

Salona (si-lo/ni) 

Salonica (sal-o-nee/ka), or 
Selaniki (sel-a-nee/ke) 
Sa/lop. Syn. Shrop/shire. 
Salsette (sil-stt’) (Port. 
pron, siil-sét/ta) 
Salso Maggiore 

mid-jo/ra) 

Salta (siil/ta) 

Saltcoats (sawlt/kots) 

Saltillo (sitl-teel/yo; vulg. 
pron. sil-tee/yo) 

Saluda (sii-loo/dit) 

Salorno (sii-lor/no), or Sa- 

- lurn (si-loorn/) 

Saluggia (si-lood/ja) 

Saluzzo (sii-loot/so) 

Salvador (sil-vii-dor/) 

Salvador, Saint (Brazil). 
See Bahia. 

Salvador, Saint (Central 
America). See San Sal- 
vador. 

Salvagnac (sil/viin/yitk’) 

Salvaleon (siil-vit-la-dn/) 

Salvatierra (stl-vii-te-ér/- 
Ra 

Sal/win’, or Sal/wen’; 
called also Than-Lyeng, 
or Than-Lweng. 

Saltz/burg (sawlts/burg), 
or Salzburg (Ger. pron. 
silts/booRG) 

Salza (stlt/s#), 07 Salzach 
(sitlt/siK’) 

Salzwedel (sitlts/wa/del) 

Samana (s#-mii-ni/) 

Samar (sii-maR/) 

Samarang (sii-mii-ritng’) 

Sam/ar-cand’ 

Sambre (sén/br) 

Samisat (si-me-siit/) 

Samoa (sit-mo/it) 

Samogitia (sam/o-jish/i-a) 

Sa/mos; called Soosam 
(soo-siim/) by the Turks. 

Samothraki (si#/mo-thri/- 
ke), ov Sam/o-thrace’ 

Samsoon, Samsun, or Sam- 
soun (siim-soon/) 

Sam Tiago (sown te-i/go), 
or San Thiago (siin te-%i/- 
go); writtenalso St.Jago. 

Sam/oy-ede’,or Sam/oy-ed’ 

Sanaa, or Sana (s&/nii’) 

San An-to/ni-o ; 

San An-to/ni-o de Bexar 
(da bii-har’). See Bexar, 

San Augustine (aw/gus- 
teen’) 

San Bartolomé (sin bar- 
to-lo-mii/) 

San Blas (sin bliis) 

San Buenaventura 
bwa/nii-vén-too/ri) 

San Diego (siin de-a/go) 

Sand/wich (or sand/wij) 

San Felipe (san fa-lee/pa) ; 
Jamiliarly called San 
Phil/ip. 

San Fernando (sin ftr- 
niin/do) 

San Fran-cis/eco (07 siin 
friin-sees/ko) 

Sangay (siin-gi’) 

San/i-lic 

San Joaquin (siin Ho-i- 
keen/) 

San José del Parral (siin 
Ho-sa/ dél piir-Riil/) ; also 
called simply Parral. 

San Ju/an (Sp. pron. siin 
Hoo-iin’, o7 hwiin) 


or 


(sil/so 


(stin 


San Juan de la Frontera 
(da 1% fron-ta/rit) 

San Juan de Ulua, ov Uloa 
(siin ju/an, o7 siin hwiin, 
da 00-loo/i, 07 00-1o/ii) 

San Luis (Texas) (san 
loo/is) 

San Luis de Potosi (siin 
loo/is, Sp. pron. loo-ees/, 
da po-to-see’) 

San Marino (siin mii-ree/no) 

San Patricio (pa-tris/se-o) 

Sanquhar (sank/ar) 

San, or Sam _ Salvador 
(Brazil). See Bahia. 

San Salvador (siin stil-vit- 
dor’) 

San-do-mier’, 07 Sandomir 

San-dus/ky 

Sangamon (sang/ga-mon) 

Sansanding (siin/siin/ding’) 

Santa Barbara (siin/ti 
baR/bii-rit) 

Santa Cruz (san/ta Kroos) 
(Sp.pron.siin/ti krooth), 
or St. Croix (sent kroi) 

San/tit Fe (Sp. pron, sin/- 
tit fa) 

Santa Fe de Bogota (da 
bo-go-tii’) 

Santa Luce (sitn/tit loo/cha) 

Santa Lucia (Italy) (stin/taé 
loo-chee/it) 

Santa Lucia (Sp. America) 
(stin/tt loo-see/a&) 

Santa Luzia, or 
(sitin/tit loo-see/%) 

Santa Margarita (stn/ti 
maR-gii-ree/ti) 

Santa Maria (siin/tii mi- 
ree/i) 

eae Marta (sin/ti mar/- 
tt 

San/ta Mau/ra (or sin/ta 
mow’/rit) 

San-tan/der (Sp. 
siin-tiin-dér/) 

Santa Rosalia (stin/tit ro- 
sii-lee/#) 

Santarem (sin-ti-rén/, al- 
most sin-tii-reng’) 

Santa Sofia (sitin/tii so- 
fee/i) 

Santa Trinita (stin/t& tre- 
ne-tit’) 

Santa Victoria (sin/t& vilk- 
to/re-it) 

San/tee’ 

Santerno (siin-t®R/no) 

Santerre (séNn/téR/) 

San Thiago. 
ago. 

Santiago de Compostela 
(stin-te-ii/go da kom-pos- 
ta/li). Syn. Compostela. 

Santiago de Cuba (siin-te- 
W/go de ku/ba, or da 
koo/bit) 

Santiaguillo 
geel/yo) 

Santillana (sin-tél-yii/nii) 

Santiponce(sin-te-pon/tha) 

Santo Agostinho (sin/to 
ti-gos-teen/yo) 

Santomera (siin-to-ma@/rit) 

Santofia (siin-ton/yit) 

Santorini (sin-to-ree/nee), 
or Santorin (sién-to- 
reen/) 

Santos (siin/tds) 

Santo Stefano (siin/to sta/- 
fino, or stéf/a-no) 

Sadne (son) 

Sap/tin (River). 
Lewis River. 

Sap/tin (Indians). 
Nez-—Percés. 

Sarabat (sti-rii-biit’). 
Hermus. 

Sar/a-gos’/sa (Sp. Zarago- 
za, thii-rii-go/thii) 

Sir/a-nac’ 

Saratof, or Saratow (sar/- 
a-tof’) 

Sar/a-to/ga 

Sarawak (sti-rai/wiik, or 
sii-rii/ witk’) 

Sar-a-wan/ 

Sarayacu (si-r1-ti-koo/) 

Sardinas (sar-dee/niis) 

Sar-din/i-a (It. Sardegna, 
saR-dén/ya, or sar-dan/- 
yi) i 

Saree, or Sari (sii/ré’) 

Sarmiento (sar-me-tn/to) 

Sarnano (saR-nii/no) 

Sarne (saR/neh), o7 Sar- 
nau (saR/now) 


Lucia 


pron. 


(sin-te-a- 


Syn. 
Syn. 
Syn. 


See Sam Ti- § 


Sarnen (saR/nen) 

Sarnico (sar/ne-ko) 3 

Saros (Hungary) (sha/- 
rosh’); written also Sa- 
rosch. pg 

Saros (Greece) (si/ros) 

Sarre (sar). Syn. Saar, 

Sarrion (siir-re-0n/) 

Sarsina (sar-see/nit) 

Sartena (sar-ta/ni) 

Sarthe (saRrt) 

Sartilly (sar/té/y?’, 
san/tél/y¢c’) 

Sarum (sa/rtim) 

Sarzana (saRd-zii/ni) 

Sasbach (sis/biix) 

Sas-katch’a-wan/ 

Sassano (siis-sii/no) 

Sassari (siis/sit-ree) 

Sasseno (stis-sa/no) 

Sat/a-doo’; written also 
Sattadou and Satadu. 

Satalich (sii-ti-lee/a). Syn. 
Adalia, ‘ 

Sattarah (siit-ti/ri) 

Saudre (s0d’r) 

Saudrigo (sou-dree/go) 

Saujon (s0/zhon’) 

Sauk (Indians). See Sacs. 

Saulheim (sowl/him) 

Sault (sd) 

Sault de Sainte Marie (27. 
pron. sd deh sin mi/re’), 
but now usually called 
Soo St. Ma/ry. 

Saulx, or Sauk (86) 

Saumur (so/miiR’) 

Saurat (s0/rii’) 


or 


Schalkau (shil/kow) 

Schandau (shin/dow 

Schat-el-Arab. See Shatt- 
el-Arab. 

Schaumburg Lippe 
(showm/booRG lip/peh). 
Syn. Lippesenes urg. 

Scheer (shér) 

Scheldt  (skelt) (Dutch 
Schelde, skel/deh; Ger. 

_ Schelde, shel/degh; Fr. _ 
Escaut, es/k0’) ~~ ‘ 

Schelestadt (shtl/és/tiid’) 
(Ger. pron, shel’es-tiit/) 

Schemnitz (shem/ nits) 
(Hung. Selmeez Banya, © 

_ shél/métts’ ban’yobh/) 

Schenectady (ske-nek’/ta- 


dy) 
Scheppach (sbF /pair) 
Schermeisel (shér/mi-zel) 
Schiedam (skee/dim/) 
Schierstein (sheer/stin) 
Schio (skee/o) ; 
Schiraz (she/riiz’). Syn. 
Sheeraz. 
Schirvan, or Schirwan. 
See Shirvan. Ty 
Schlawe (shlii/Weh, on 
shlii/veh) E 


Schleiden (shli/den 
Schleisheim (shlis/him) 
Schleitz, or Schleiz (shlits) 
Schleswig. See Sleswick. 
Schmalcalden (shmitl/kil 
den); written also Smal- 
: ole (ech 1) 
chmiegel (schmee/g 
fhim) 


Saussemenil (sds/‘meh-n¢l’) Schmieheim (shmee/ 


Sauterne, or Sauternes 
(s0/téRn’) 

Sautour (s0/toor’) 

Sauvagetre, La (ld s0/vii/- 
zhéR’) 

Sauve (sv) 

Sauveniére (sdv/ne-éR’) 

Sauvetat, La (li sdv/tii’) 

Sauzé (s0/za’) 

Sauzon (s0/zONn’) 

Sava (sii/vii) 

Savaii (sii-vi/ee) 

Savanilla (sti-vii-neel/yit) 

Savanillo (si-vii-neel/yo) 

Sa-van/nah 

Save (Ger. Sau, sou; 
Hung. Szava, sa/’voh/) 

Savenay (sii/veh-na’) 

Saviano (sii-ve-ii/no) 

Savigliano (sii-vél-y4/no) 

Savignano (sti-vén-yii/no) 

avigny (sii/ven/ye’) 

Savio (sii/ve-o) 

Savona (sii-vo/nit) 

Sav/oy (or sa-voi’) (It. Sa- 
voia, sii-vo/yi; Fr. Sa- 
voie, sii/vwii’) 

Saxe Altenburg (saks al/- 
ten-burg) (Ger. Sachsen 
Altenburg, stik/sen al/- 
ten-booRG/) 

Saxe Co/burg (Ger. Sach- 
sen Coburg, siik/sen ko/- 
boOORG) 

Saxe Lauenburg§ (saks 
lou/en-burg, 07 lou’en- 
bOORG/) 

Saxe Meiningen (saks mi/- 
ning-en) 

Saxe Weimar (saks wi/- 
mar) (Ger. Sachsen 
Weimar,siik/sen Wi/mar) 

Sax/o-ny (Ger. Sachsen, 
siik/sen) 

Sayn (sin) 

Scafati (ski-fii/tee) 

Scafell; pronounced, and 
sometimes written, 
Scaw’fell. 

Scala (skii/1%) 

Scala Nova (ski/l& no/vit) 

Scan/der-oon’, or Is-ken/- 
der-oon’, Syn. Alexan- 
dretta. 

Scan/di-na/yi-a 

Scania. See Skane. 

Scarborough (skar/b’rtth, 
or skar/bur-rtth) 

Scardizza (skar-dét/si) 

Scardona (skar-do/nit) 

Scarena (skt#i-ra/nit) 

Scarmagno (skaR-miin/yo) 

Scarnafigi(skaR-nit-fee/jee) 

Scar/pan-to . 

Scarperia (skaR-pa-ree/it) 

Sceaux (sd) 

Schaafheim (shaf/him) 

Schaffhausen (shif-how/- 
zen) 


Schnait (shnit) 
Schneeberg (shna/bér@) 
Schneekoppe (shna/kop/- 
peh), or Riesenkoppe 
(ree’zen-kop/peh) 
Schneidemuhl (shni/deh- 
miil’) j 
Schney (shni) 
Schoa. See Shoa, 
Schodak (sko-dak/) 
Schoharie (sko-hir/ree) 
Schonau (sh6/now) 
Schonbach (shén/bik) 
Schénbrunn, o7 Schoen- 
brunn (shon/broonn) 
Schonen. See Skane. 
Schéngau (sh6én/gow) “ 
Schénhausen (shon’how/- 


zen) 
Schonheide (shén’hi/deh) 


Sch6nhof (sh6n/hof) 

Schonstein (sh6n/stin) 

Schénwalde (shdn/wal/- 
deh) ; 

Schoodic (skoo/dik) 

Schooley’s (skoo/liz) 
Moun/tain ‘ 

Schoonhoyen (sk6n/ho/- 
ven) 


Schoosdorf (shis/dorf) 

Schouwen (skow/ven, or 
sKow/wen) 

Schreibershau (shri/bers- 
how’) 


Schrobenhausen (shro/ben- 


how/zen) 
Schroon (skroon) — 
Schumla, See Shoomla. 
Schuyler (ski/ler) 
Schuylkill (skool’kil) 
Schwaan (schwin) 
Schwabach (shwit/bix) 
Schwaderbach (shwi/der- 
baK/) 
Schwartau (shwWaR/tou) 
Schwarzach (shwirts/ik) 
Schwarzau (shwirts/ou) 


Schwarzbach (shwirts/- 
bik) 

Schwarzburg (shwarts/- 
burg, or shwaRts/boorG) 
Schwarzwald (shwarts/- — 

Wilt) 


Schweidnitz (shwWit/nits) 
Schweinau (shWi/now) 
Schweinfurt (shwin/fdort) 
Schweinheim (shwin/him) 
Schweitz (shwits) 
Schwerin (shwa-reen/) 
Sciacca (hi 

Scicli (sheek/lee, or shik/- 


ee) . 
Scigliano (shél-yii/no) 
Sciglio (sheel/yo) 
Scilly (sil/l1) ; 
Scinde (sind). Syn. Sinde. 
Scio (si/o, o7 shee/o) 
Sciortino (shor-tee/no) 
Scioto (si-0/to) 





Scisciano (she-shii/no) 
Scituate (sit/u-at) 
Scla-vo/ni-a. 


nia. 

Scoglio Grande (skdl/yo 
grin/da) ; 

Scot/land 

Scutari (skoo/tii-rec) (near 
Constantinople); called 
Is-koo-dar’ by the Turks. 

Scutari one called 
by the Turks Is-kan-der- 


ee/yeh. ' 

Seara (si-t/ri), Syn.Ciara. 

Se-ba/go 

Sebastian, Saint (sent se- 
bast/yun) (Sp. San S8e- 
bastian, sin se-biis-te- 
fin’) . 

Sebastopol, See Sevasto- 


pol. 

Sebenico (sa-ba/ne-ko) 

Secchia (sek/ke-it) 

Secunderabad (se-ktin/der- 
ti-biid’) 

Sedan (seh-ddn/) 

Seevas, or Sivas (s¢/viis’) 

Seewah, or Siwah (see/wit) 

Seggiano (séd-ji/no) 

Segni (san/yee) 

Sego (sa/go) 

Segorbe (sa-gor/ba) 

Se-go/vi-a (Sp. pron. si- 
go/ve-& 

Seidau (si/dow) 

Seidenberg (si/den-béRG/) 

Seifenberg (si/fen-béRG/) 


Syn, Slavo- 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Setledge, or Setlej. 
Sutledge. 
Settia (set-tee/%) 
Settimo (stt/te-mo) 
Settingiano (sét-tin-y#/no) 
Setubal (sa-too/bal), or 
Setuval (sa-too/vil), or 
St. Ubes (tibz) 
Seulingen (soi/ling-en) 
Sev/as-to’pal (o7 se-vas/- 
to-pol); less correctly, 
Sebastopol (in Russian, 
CeBacTOTOAb, sii-viis- 
to/pol). 

a It should be ob- 
served that B in Russian 
corresponds to our v, 
being never, in any case, 
pronounced like the 
English b ; therefore, Se- 
bastopol is an incorrect 
spelling. With regard 
to the pronunciation of 
this name, it may be 
stated that not only the 
inhabitants of the town 
itself, but educated Rus- 
sians every where, inva- 
riably speak it with the 
accent as above given. 
In England, Sevas/topol 
is the common pronun- 
ciation, but Sevasto’/pol 
is notunfrequently heard 
among persons of the 
highest education. 

Séverac (sa/veh-rik’) 


Seidenhorst (si/den-horst’) Severn 


Seine (san) 

Seistan (si-stiin’, 07 sii/is- 
tin’) 

Seitendorf (si/ten-dorf’) 

Seitenstiidten (si/ten-stét/- 
ten) 

Seitz (sits) 

Sejano (sa-yii/no) 

Sel/en-ghinsk’ 

Seligenstadt 
stit/) - 

Seligenthal (sa/lic-en-tal’) 

Selino (si-lee/no) 

Sem/i-noles 

Semlin (sem-leen’), 
Zemlin 

Sempach (sem/pik) 

Senago (sa-nii/go) 

Sen/e-ca 

Senegal (sen/e-gawl’) 

Sen/e-gam/bi-a 

Senio (sa/ne-o) 

Senise (sii-nee/sa) 

Senjen (sén/yén) 

Senlis (s6N/lés’, 07° 85N/16’) 

Sennaar (sen/nar’) 

Sennfeld (sén/félt) 

Sennheim (sén/him) 

Sens (sn) 

Sensenfabrik (sén/sen-fi- 
brik’) 

Sentipac (stn-te-piik’) 

Sepino (sa-pee/no) 

Sequillo (st-keel/yo) 

Serajevo (sa-rit-ya/vo), 
Syn. Bosna-Serai, 

Ser/am-pore’, or Ser/am- 
poor’ 

Ser-ang’. Syn. Ceram. 

Seravezza (sa-rii-vét/sa) 

Serchio (sér/ke-o) 

Seregno (sa-ran/yo, or sii- 

_  rén/yo) 
Str/és 

Sergines (s@R/zhén’) ~ 

Sergipe (s¢r-zhee/pa) 

Seriate (sa/re-ii/ta) 

Serido (sa-ree/do) 

Sérignac (sa/rén/yik’) 

Serignan (si/rén/y5n’) 

Seringapatam (ser-ing’ga- 
pa-tam’) 

Seringham (ser-ing/gum) 

Serino (si-ree/no) 

Serio (8a/re-o) 

Seron Baa? 

Serradilla, La (1& str-rit- 
deel/yit) 

Serrana (sér-rii/nit) 

Serranilla (sér-rii-neel/yit) 

Serrejon (s¢R-ra-HOn/) 

Serrente (s¢R-Rén/ta) 


(sa/lic-en- 


or 


Servan, Saint (sin str/- 
von’ 

Servance (sér/vONss’) 

Str/vi-a 


Sesia (sa/se-%) 

Sestino (sts-tee/no) 
Sestu (sés-too/) 
Setignano (sa-tén-yii/no) 


Sevier (se-veer/) 

Sevignac (sti/vén/yiik’) 
Seville (sev/il, o7 se-vil/) 
(Sp. Sevilla, sii-veel/yi) 

Sévre (sév’r, o7 siv’r) 

Seybusch (si/bdosh) 

Seychelles (sa/shel’) 

Seyne (san) 

Shahabad (shith/ha-biid’) 

Shaiya (shi/yi); written 
also Chaiya. 

Shamo (shii/mo’) 

Shang-Hai, ov Chang-Hai 
(shang/hi’) ; sometimes 
written Shang-Hae, 

Shan/ngn 

Shapoor, or Shapur (shit- 
poor’) 

Shar/en 

Shatt-el-Arab, Schat-ul- 
Arab, or Chat-el-Arab 
(shit-el-ti/rtib) 

Shawangunk (shong/gum) 

She-boy’gan ; formerly 
written Cheboygan. 

Sheeraz, or Shiraz (she/- 
riiz’, or shee/raz) 

Sheer-ness/ 

Shen/an-do/ah 

Sh@r/shell’ 

Sherborne (shér/born) 

Shi/a-was’see 

Shiel, Loch (lox sheel) 


Shiraz. See Sheeraz. 
Shirvan, Schirwan, or 
Chirvan (shér/viin’, or 
sheer/viin’) 

Shoa, Schoa, or Xoa 
(sho/t) ; written also 
Shwa. 

Shoomla, Schumla, or 
Choumla  (shoom/Iit) ; 
sometimes written 
Shoomna, 

Shoos/ter, ov Shu/ster; 


written also Schuster 
and Chouster. 
Sho-sho/nees 
Shreveport (shreev/port) 


Shrewsbury (Mass.) 
(shryz/bér-1) 
Shrewsbury (England) 


(shryz/ber-I, or shroz/- 
ber-1) 


Shrop/shire, 07 County of Siwah. 


Sa/lop. 
Shumla, See Shoomla. 
Shuster. See Shooster. 
Shwat, Schwat, 07 Chouat 
(shwiit) 
Siam (si-am/,o7 se/am/) 
Siano (se-ii/no) 
Siara, or Seara (se-2/rit), 
Syn. Ciara, 
Si-be/ri-a 
Sicasica (se-kii-see/kit) 
Sicignano (se-chén-yii/no) 
Sig/Ly , 
Sicugliano (se-kool-yii/no) 
Sider (see/der) ' 


See} Siderno (se-dér/no) 


Sidmouth (sid/mtith) 
Siebeldingen (see’bel- 
ding/en 


Siebenlehn (see’ben-lan/) 

Sieg (seeG) 

Siegberg (seeG/béRG) 

Siegen (see/Gen) 

Sieghardskirchen (seeq/- 
harts-kéeR/Ken) 

Sieglahr (see@/lar) 

Si-en/na (It. Siena, se-a/nit) 

Sierra (se-eR/R4) 

Sierra Gorda 
gor/dit) 

Si-er/ra Le-o/ne (Sp. pron. 
se-GR/Ri ld-o/na) 

Sierra Madre (se-er/Rit 
miuD/ra) 

Sierra Morena (se-er/Ri# 
mo-ra/nit) 

Sierra Nevada 
na-vii/Dit) 

Siete-Aguas 
gwiis) 

Sieti (se-a/tee) 

Sig-mar-ing/en 

Signa (seen/yit) 

Signau (sig/now) 

Siguenza (se-gwén/thi) 

Siklos (stk/losh’) 

Sikokf (sé/kokf’), or Si- 
koke (s€/k0k’), Syn. 
Sitkokf, 

Sil (seel) 

Silano (se-li/no) 

Silao (se-lii/o) 

Silberbach (sil/ber-bitK’) 

Siles (see/lés) 

Silesia (si-lee/shi-a) (Ger, 
Schlesien, shla/ze-en) 

Silhet. See Sylhet, 

Si-lis/tri-a 

Silla (seel/yi) 

Silla de Caracas (seel/t da 
kit-rii/kiis) 

Silos (see/lds) 

Silvano (sil-vii/no) 

Silves (sil/vés, or seel/vés) 

Silz (silts) 

Simancas (se-man/kits) 

Simbirsk, o7 Sim-beersk/ 

Simcoe (sim/k6) af 

Simmenthal (sim/men-tal/) 

Simoda (se-mo/dit) 

Sim-pher-o/pol, o7 Simfer- 
opol 

Sim/plon (Fr. pron. sin/- 
plan’) 

Sinde, ov Séinde (sind) 

Sindhia, ov Sindia (sin/- 
de-a) 

Sin-gan/ (o7 sén-giin’) 

Singapore (sing/ga-por’), 
or Singapoor; formerly 
written Sincapore. 

Sinigaglia (se-ne-gitl/yit) 

Sinoob, Sinoub, Sinob, or 
Sinub (se/noob’) 

Sin-o/pe (Turk. Sinoob, ov 
Sinoub, se-noob/) 

Sinou (se-noo/) 

Sinzheim (sints/him) 

Sinzig (sint/sig) 

Sioot, Siout, ov Siut (se/- 
oot’); written also Es- 
Sioot, 

Sioux (wsually pronounced 
800) oe Pron. 8e-00/) ; 
called also Dacotah (da- 
ko/ta). 

Sirjan (séer-jiin’) 

Sisal (se-siil’) 

Sissach (sis/sik) 

Sis-to/va ; calledalsoShtiib. 

Sitia (se-tee/%), or Settia 
set-tee/it) 

Sitizzano (se-tét-si#/no) 

Sit/kokf’, or Sikokf (sé/- 
kokf’) 

Siut. See Sioot. 

Sivas. See Seevas. 

See Seewah. 

Skag/ger Rack 

Skalicz (skii/litch) 

Skane (sk0/n&) ; often writ- 
ten Schonen (Dutch 
pron. skKo/nen; Ger. 
sho/nen) and Scania 
(skii/ne-it). 

Skaneateles (skan/e-at/- 
les); written also Ske- 
neateles. 

Skelleftea (ské1l/1&f-te-d/) 

Skiatho (skee/i-tho) 

Skib/ber-een’ 

Skino (skee/no) 

Skye (ski) 


(se-eR/R& 


(se-eR/RA 


(se-a/ta-it/- 


Slaupnicz (slowp/nitch) 

Sla-vo/ni-a, or Scla-vo/ni-a 

Sles/wick (Dan. Sles/vig; 
Ger. Schleswig, shles/- 
WiG) 

Sleydinge (sli/ding-Heh, 
or sli/ding-eh) 

Sliedrecht (sleed/réxt) 

Sli/go 

Sluys (slois) 

Smalealden, 
calden. 


See Schmal- 


Speyer; pronounced, and 
often written, Spire) 
Spezia (apedieoay 
Spezzia eae 
Spire. See Speyer, 
Spitz-berg’/en 
Spliigen (sploo/gen, 
splii/gen) 
Spoleto (spo-la/to) 
Spoltore (spol-to/ra) 
Spontorno (spon-tor/no) 
Spor/a-dés 


or 


Smo-lensk’, 07 Smo-len’/sko Squam (skwawm) 


Smyrna (smir/na); called 
Iz-meer’ by the Turks. 

Sneaton (snee/tgn) 

Sneehaetten, or Sneehiit- 
ten (sna/hét/ten) 

Sneek (snak) 

Snow/den 

Soajo (so-#/zho) 

Soana (so-ti/nit) 

Sodane 

Soave (so-ii/ va) 

Sobernheim(so/bern-him/) 


Sobradillo (so-Brii-Deel’yo) 


Sobrado (so-Brii/Do) 

Sobral (so-bril/) 

Sobran (so-Briin/) 

Sobrarbe (so-Brar/bi) 

Soconusco (so-ko-noos/ko) 

So-co/trii, 07 Soc/o-trit 

Sofala (so-fi/li, or so/fH-lit) 

Soignies (swiin/ye’) 

Soissons (swiis/son’, al- 
most Swi/soN’) 

Soldau (sol/dow) 

Soldin (sol-deen/) 

Solec (so/léts) 

So/lent 

Solero (so-lai/10) 

Solesino (so-la-See/no) 

Soleto (so-la/to) 

Soleure (so/lur’) (Ger. 
Solothurn, so/lo-toorn’) 

Solfatara (sol-fi-ti/rit) 

Solferino (sol-fa-ree/no) 

Solignac (so/lén/yitk’) 

Solignano (so-lén-yii/no) 

Solingen (so/ling-en) 

Soltau (sol/tow) 

Somaglia (so-mitl/yi#t) 

Sombrero (som-bra/ro) 

Som/er-set 

Somme (som) 

Somnauth (som/nawt’) 

Soncino (son-chee/no) 

Sondershausen (son/derz- 
how/zen) 

Sonho (s0n/yo) 

So-no/rit 

Sonseca (son-sa/kit) 

Sontheim (sont/him) 

Soodan, Soudan, ov Sudan 
(soo/diin’) 

Soo/loo’ 

Sooltaneeyeh, ov Sultanieh 
(sool-tii-nee/a) 

Soorabaya, or Surabaya 
(s00-ra-bi/a) 

Soormool, Sourmoul, o7 
Surmul (soor/mool’) 

Sootcheoo, or Soutcheou 
(soo-che-00/) 

Sophia (so-fee/a), or Tria- 
ditza (tre-a-dit/sa) 

Soprony (sho/pron’), Syn, 
Qidenburg. 

Soragna (so-ritn/yit) 

Sorano (so-rii/no) 

Sorata (so-rii/ta) 

Sorau (so/rou) 

Sorbano di Romagna (soR- 
bii/no dee ro-miin/yit) 

So-relle’, o7 Sdr/el 

Soria (so/re-at) 

Soriano (so-re-i#i/no) 

Soriasco (so-re-iis/ko) 

Sor-ren/to 

Soudan. See Soodan. 

Sourabaya, See Soorabaya, 

Sourmoul, See Soormool. 

Sousam, o7 Soosam. See 
Samos. 

Southampton (suth-hamp/- 
tun) 

Soutcheou. See Sootcheoo, 

Southwark (London) 
(suth/erk) 

Southwark (Philadelphia) 
(sowth’ wirk) 

Spa (spaw) (fr. and Flem. 
pron. spi) 

Spain (Sp. Espanta, es- 
piin/yit) 

Spalatro (spi-li/tro) 

Spandau (spiin/dow) 

Spey (spa) 


Squillace (skwil-lii/cha) 

St. See Saint. 

Stab, or Staab (stiib) 

Stabio (stii/be-o), or Stab- 
bio (stiib’be-o) 

Stabroek (stii/brook). Syn. 
Georgetown. 
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Strasberg (striis/bérG) 

Strasbourg (straz/burg) 
(fr. pron. striiz-boor’) 
(Ger. Strassburg, striis/- 
bOORG) 

Strasburg 
(striis/bOoRG) 

Strasburg (U. 8.) (stras/- 
birg) 


(Germany) 


Straubing (strou/bing) 
Strelitz (stra/lits) 
Striegau (stree/gow) 
Stromboli (strom/bo-lee) 
Stroudsburg (strowds/- 
bfirg) 
Stuhlweissenburg 
Wi/sen-bdoRG/) 
Stutt/gart, or Stutgard 
(Ger. pron. stoot/gart) 
Styria (stir/i-a) 


(stool- 


Stachelberg(stiik/el-btéra/) Suabia, or Swabia (swa/- 


Stade (stti/deh) 
Stadt-am-Hof 
hof) 
Stadthagen (stiit/hii/Gen) 
Staglieno (stiil-ya/no) 
Stagno Grande (stiin/yo 
griin/da) ; 
Stagnone (stiin-yo/niai) 
Stalimene (stii-lim/e-n¢); 
more correctly Stalimni 
(sti-lim/nee) 
Stallati (stil-li/tee) 
Stamboul (stiim-bool’), 
Syn. Constantinople. 
Stampalia (stiim-pit-lee/i), 
or Istampalia 
Stanovoi (stii-no-voi/), or 
Stannovoi (Mountains) 
Stargard (star/gart) 


(st&t-iim- 


Starkenbach  (star/ken- 
bik’) 

Starkenburg (stark’en- 
boOoRG/) 


bia) 

Suakim (swii/kim), or Sua- 
kem (swi/kem) 

Sudan. See Soodan. 

Su/der-ma/ni-a (or su-der- 
mii/ne-a) ; called also 
Su/der-mann-land’. 

Su-det/ic (Mountains) 

Sueros (swa/roés) 

Suez (so00/ez) (Arab. pron. 
800-eZ/, Or 800-a2/) 5 writ- 
ten also Souez and 
Soueys. 

Suffolk (suf/fglx) 

Suhl (sool) 

Suhlau (soo/lou) 

Suir (shur) 

Suira (swee/rit). 
Mogadore. 

Suli (soo/lee) 

Sulmona (sool-mo/nii) 

Sulz (sdolts) 

Sulza (sdolt/sit) 


Syn 


StatenIsland(stat/tni/land) Sulzbach (sdolts/bixk) 


Staubbach (stoub/bixk) 

Staufen (stou/fen) 

Staunton (Va.) (stin/tun) 

Staunton (Eng.) (stéin/tun, 
or stin/tun) 

Stavanger (stiiv-iing/ger) 


Steenbergen (stan’btR- 
Hen) 

Steenwyk, ov Steenwijk 
(stan/wik) 


Stein (stin) 

Steinach (sti/nik) 

Steinau ee ee 
Steinbach (stin/biK) 
Steinen (sti/nen) 

Steinfurt (stin/foort) 
Steinheim (stin/him) 
Steinhude (stin/hoo-deh) 
Steinitz (sti/nits) 
Steinmauern (stin’/mow/- 


ern) 
Steinseifen (stin’si/fen) 
Steinweiler (stin/wi/ler) 
Steinwiesen(stin/wee/zen) 
Steisslingen (stis/ling-en) 
Stellenbosch (stél/len- 
pbosK’) 
Stettin (stet-teen/) 
Stettiner Haff (stet-teen/er 
hiif) 
Steuben (stu/ben, or stu- 
ben/) 
ka=- This name ap- 
pears now to be univer- 
sally accented on the 
last syllable in Western 
New York, and is often 
thus pronounced in oth- 
er parts of the United 
States; but the original 
German name, Baron 
Steuben,should undoubt- 
edly have the accent on 
the first syllable. 
Steubenville (stu/ben-yil) 
Steyer (stir) 
Steyeregg (sti/er-tk/) 
Steyning (sta/ning) 
Stezzano (stét-sii/no) 
Stiechowitz (stee’Ko-Wits’) 
Stigliano (stél-yi#/no) 
Stobnica (stob-neet/si) 
Stockach (stok/ik) 
Stockerau (stok’er-ow’) 
Stock/holm 
Stonehenge (stdn/hénj) 
Stoneleigh (stdn/lee) 
Ston/ing-ton 
Stra-bine/ 
Strakonitz (stri/ko-nits’) 
Stralsund (striil/soond) 
Strambino (striim-bee/no) 
Stranraer (stran-rawr’) 


Sulzburg (sdolts/booRG) 
Sulze (soolt/seh) 
Sumatra (soo-mi/trit) 
Sum-baw/wa 
Sunbury (sun/ber-e) 
Sun/der-land 
Supino (soo-pee/no) 
Surat (soo-rat/) 
Surigao (soo-re-gii/o, 
s800-re-gow’) 
Surinam (soo-ri-nam/) 
Surmul. See Soormool. 
Susa (soo/sa&) 
Susam (so00o/sim/), 
Samos. 
Sus/que-han’na 
Suth/er-land 
Sutledge (sut/lej); written 
also Setledge and Sutlej. 
Su-wa/nee 
Sveaborg (sva/ii-borg’) 
Swa/bi-a. Syn. Suabia, 
Swaffham (swo6f/am) 
Swansea (swon/se) 
Swartwout (swart/wowt) 
Sweca (swa/kit) 
Swe/den (Sw. Swerige, 
swér/e-gth) 


or 


Syn. 


Swee/ra, or Suira, See 
Mogadore. 
Swinemiinde (swe/neh- 


miin’deh) 

Switz/er-land(swits’) (Ger. 
Schweitz, shwits; Fr. La 
Suisse, la swiss,o7 swees) 

Sylhet (sil-het/) 

Syra (see/rit) 

Syr/a-cuse (It. Siricusa, se- 
re-koo/sit) 

Syr/i-a 

Szarvas (sdr/vish/) 

Szegedin (stg/ed/én/, 
ség/ed/in’) 

8zent Mihaly (sént me-hal/~ 

Szent Miklos (sént me 
klosh’) 

Szydlow (shid/lov) 

Szydlowiec (shid-lo/ve-éts) 


df. 


Tabareeyeh, ov Tabaria 
(tab/a-ree’a) 

Tabasco (tii-biis/ko) 

Tabasquillo (tié-bis-keel/- 


yo) 
Taboa (ta-bo/&) 
Taboga (tii-bo/git) 
Taboguilla (ti-bo-geel/yii) 
Tabon (tti-bon/) 
Tabreez, or Tabriz (tii- 


or 








€, 1, 0, silent; &, 6, ii, U, Ee (see p, 1686); ¢ass; ghassh; ¢, eh, ask; £asj, asin get; $48 25 X as 82; nasin linger, link; thas in thine; I, i, 8, W, B, D, G, H, K, N, R (see p. 1636) 
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breez/) ; sometimes called 
Tau/ris. 

Tacarigua (tit-kii-ree/gwi) 

Tacazze (tii-kit/sai) ; some- 
times written Takatze 
and Takatz. 

Tacoary (tii-kwii-ree’). 
Syn. Taquari. 

Ta-co/ny 

Tacuba (tii-koo/bil), or Ta- 
cubaya (tii-koo-bi/a) 

Tacutu (tii-ko00-too/) 

Tafalla (t&#-fail/ya) 

Taf/i-let’, or Taf/i-lelt’ 

Tag/an-rog’, or Tag’an- 
rok’ 

Taggia (tid/ja) 

Taghanic (ta-gin/ik) 

Tagliacozzo  (tiil-yi-kot/- 
80) 

Tagliamento (tiil-yi-mtn/- 
to) 

Taglio Novissimo (til/yo 
no-vis/se-mo) 

Tagliuno (til-yoo/no) 

Ta/gus (Sp. Tajo, tii/Ho; 
Port. Tejo, ta/zho) 

Tahal (t&-Hl/) 

Tahiti (ti-hee/te) ; former- 
ly written Otaheite. 

Taiabana (ti-a-bi/na) 

Tain (Scotland) (tan) 

Tain (France) (tan) 

Taiwan (ti-w6n/). 
Formosa. 

Tajamulco, or Taxaniulco 
(t#-Hii-mool/ko) 

Tajuiia (tii-Hoon/yit) 

Ta-Kiang. Syn. Yang- 
tse-Kiang. 

Talavera de la Reyna (ti- 
li-va/ri da li ra/e-nit) 
Talavera La Vieja (ti-li- 

va/ri 14 ve-a/Ha) 
Talbot (tawl/bat) 
Talcahuana (tiil-ka-wii/ni) 
Talcan (til-kiin/) 
Taliaferro (tol/I-ver) 
Talladega (tal/la-dee’ga) 
Tal/la-has’see 
Tal/la-hatch’ie 
Tal/la-poo’sa 
Tamaqua (ta-maw/kwa) 
Tamaulipas (ti-mou-lee/- 
piis) 
Tamazula (tii-mit-soo/li) 
Tambach (tiim/bitk) 
Tambof, Tamboy, or Tam- 
bow (tam-bof’) 
Tamega (ti-ma/git) 
Tamiagua (tii-me-ii/gwii) 
Tamise (ti&-meez/) 
Tampico (tiim-pee/ko) ; 
called also Pueblo Nue- 
vo, pwéb/lo nw@a/vo) 
Tamsweg (tims/waa) 
Vananarivoo (té-na-nii-re- 
voo/) 
Tanasserim. 
serim. 
Tancos (tiin/kés) 
Taney (taw/nee) 
Tangier (tan-jeer/) 
Tan-jore/ 
‘Taormina (ti-or-mee/nit) 
Taos (tii/ds, almost towss) 
Tapajos. See Topayos. 
Tapera (ti-pa/rit) 
Tapiau (tii/pe-ow’) 
Tap/pa-han’/ngck 
Tap/tee’ 

Taquari (tti-kwii-ree/) ; 
written also Tacoary. 
Tarakai (tar/a-ki’), or Sag- 

hal/j-en 
Taranto (tii/riin-to) 
Tarare (ta/rir’) 
Tarascon (tii/riis/koNn’) 
Tarazona (tii-rai-tho/nit) 
Tarbagatai (tar-big-a-ti’, 
or Tarbagtai(taR-big-ti’) 
Tarbes (taRb) 
Tarifa (ti-ree/fi) 
Tarija, or Tarixa (tii-ree/- 
Hit) 
Tarn (tarn) 
Tarnopol (taR-no/pol) 
Taro (tii/ro) 

Tarragona (tir-rti-go/nit) 
Tar/soos’; written also 
Tarsous and Tarsus. 

Tar/tary 

Tarudant. See Terodant, 
Tashkend (tiish/kend’) 
Tag-ma/ni-a 

Tauber (tou/ber) 

Taucha (tou/Kii) 

Taudeny (tou/de-nf) ; 


Syn. 


See Tenas- 
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sometimes written Tou- 
deny. 

Taulé (to/la’) 

Taulignan (t6/lén/yon’) 

Taunton (Eng.) (tawn/tgn) 

Taunton (Mass.) (tiin/tgn) 

Taupont (td/pon’) 

Taur (towR) 

Taurano (tou-rii/no) 

Taurasi (tou-rii/see) 

Tau/ri-da. Syn. Krim. 

Tauris. See Tabreez. 

Tauste (tous/ta) 

Tauves (tov) 

Tavastehuus (tit-viis/ta- 
hoos); written also Ta- 
wasthuus. 

Taverna (tit-véR/nii) 

Tavernes (ti/vérn’) 

Taviano (ti-ve-ti/no) 

Tavignano (ti-vén-yii/no) 

Tavira (ti-vee/ri) 

Tav/is-tock 

Taya (ti/i) 

Tayabas (ti-ii/Bis) 

Tazewell (tiz/wel) 

Tchad (chad) 

Tehany, Tchani (chii/nee) 

Tcherkask (cher-kisk’) 

Tchernaya, or Chernaya 
(chéR-ni/4) 

Tchernigov, Tchernigof, 
or Ozernigow (chéRr-ne- 
gof’) 


Tchernowitz(chér/no-vits). 


Syn. Czernowice. 

Tchoodskoe, Tchoudskoe, 
or Tschudskoe (chood/- 
sko-e). Syn. Peipus. 

Teana (ta-ii/ni) 

Teano (ta-ii/no) 

Tearque (ti-ar/ka) 

Tebar (ta-baR/) 

Teche (tésh) 

Teem/’boo/ 

Teflis. See Tiflis. 


Tegera, or Tejera(ta-Ha/ri) Thes/sa-lo-ni’ca. 


Teglio (tal/yo) 

Tegueste (ta-gés/ta) 

Teguise (ta-Zee/zi) 

Tehama (ta-hi/mi) 

Tehran, or Teheran (teh- 
Wrin’); written also 
Tehraun. 

Tehuacan (tai-wi-kiin/) 

Tehuantepec (ta-wiin-ti- 
pek’) 

Teignmouth (tin/muth, or 
tan/muth) 

Teinitz (ti/nits) 

Teissholz (tis/holts) 

Teith (teeth) 

Tejuco (ta-zhoo/ko) 

Teke (ta/keh), or Teck/en- 
dorf 

Telde (tel/da) 

Tel/li-chér’r¥ 

Tel/li-co 

Temes (tem/esh’) ; written 
also Temesch. r. 

Temesvar (tem-esh-var/) ; 
written also Temesch- 
war. 

Templemore (tem/pl-m6r’) 

Ten-as/ser-im 

Tence (tONss) 

Teneriffe (ten/er-if’) (Sp. 
Tenerife, ti-na-ree/fa) 

Ten/nes see’ 

Ten/ter-den 

Tentugal (tén-too-giil’) 

Tepeaca (tti-pa-i/kit) 

Tepic (tii-peek’, or tép-ik’) 

Tepozcolula  (ta-pos-ko- 
loo/liy 

Tequendama (te-kwen/di- 
mii’, or tek’ wen-dii/mii) 

Tequia (ta-kee/a) 

Ter (tér) 

Teramo (ta/rii-mo, or tér/- 
ti-mo) 

Terceira (ttR-sa/e-rit) 

Tercero (t@R-sa/ro) 

Terdoppio (tér-dop/pe-o) 

Terek (ta-rtk/) 

Terlizzi (tér-lit/see, 
tér-leet/see) 

Termini (t®r/me-nee) 

Terminos (t@r/me-nos) 

Termoli (tér/mo-lee) 

Ter-nate/ (or ter-nii/td) 

Terni (tér/nee) 

Terodant (tér-o-diint/) 

Ter/ra del Fu-e/go, or Ti- 
erra del Fuego (te-tR/Ra 
dé] fwa/go) 

Terra di Lavoro (tér/Ra de 
lii-vo/ro) 


or 





Terra di Otranto (t@r/R# dé 
o-triin/to, or o/triin-to) 
Terracina (t®R-Ri-chee/nit) 
Terre-Bonne (t@R/bon’; 
often pronounced  tar- 

bon) 

Terre-Haute (tér/reh-hot) 
(Fr. pron. téR/hot’, or 
tér/reh-hot) 

Teschen (tesh/en) 

Tessin (tés/san/), 
Ticino. 

Testaccio (tés-tit/cho) 

Testigos (tés-tee’/gds) 

Téte-Noire (tét-nwiik) 

Tetuan, or Tetouan (tét/- 
0o-iin’) 

Teulada (ti-o0-li/ Di) 

Teupitz (toi/pits) 

Teuschnitz (toish/nits) 

Teva (ta/vit) 

Tevere (ta/va-ra). 
Tiber. 

Teverone (ti-va-ro/na) 

Teviot (tiv/e-ot) 

Tex/as (Sp. pron. ta/Hiis) 

Tezcuco (tés-koo/ko) 

Thailfingen (til/fing-en) 

Thal (tal) 

Thale (tii/leh) 

Thame (tam) 

Thames (témz) 

Than/et 

Thau, Etang de (&/tén’ 
deh td) 

Thaya (ti/#) 

Theaki, or Thiaki (the-i/- 
kee). Syn. Ithaca, 

Thebes (theebz); called 
Thebai (the/va) by the 
modern Greeks. 

Theiss (tis) (Hung. Tisza, 
tee’sdh/) 

Theningen (ta/ning-en) 

Theresienstadt (ta-ra’ze- 
en-stit/) 

See Sa- 


See 


Syn. 


lonica. 

Thes/sa-ly, or Thes-sa/li-a 

Theusing (toi/zing), or 
Theysing (ti/zing) 

Theux (tuh) ; 

Theys (ta) 

Thiagur (tee/a-gfir’, 
the-a-gfir’) 

Thiaucourt (té/d-koor’) 

Thibadeauville (tib/a-do/- 
vil 

Thibet, or Tibet (tib/et, or 
ti-bet’/); written also 
Tibbet. 

Thiel (teel) 

Thielt (teelt) 

Thiers (te-@r/) 

Thieulain (te/uh/1an’) 

Thiézac (te/a/zik’) 

Thionville (te/6N/vil’, or 
-veel’) 

Thisnes (teen) 

Tholen, or Tolen (to/len) 

Thomar (to-mar/) 

Thomaston (tom/as-ttin) 

Thomaswaldau  (to/miis- 
Witl/dow) 

Thorn (Prussia) (torn) 

Thorshavn (tors’hown/) 

Thouarce (too/aR/sa/) 

Thouars (too/aR’) 

Thoué (too/a’) 

Thoulouse. See Toulouse. 

Three Riv/ers, or Trois 
Rivieres (trwi re/ve-ér’) 

Thum (toom) 

Thun (toon) 

Thuner-See (toon/er-si) 

Thungersheim (toong’ers- 
him/) 

Thunningen (toon/ning-en) 

Thur (toor) 

Thurgau (toor/gow), o7 
Thur-go/vi-a (Fr. Thur- 
govie, tiiR/go/ve’) 

Thuringia  (thu-rin/ji-a) 

~ (Ger. Thiiringen,  tii/- 
ring-en) 

Thurles (thfirlz) 

Tiahuanuco (te-i-wi-noo/- 
ko) 

Ti/ber (It. Tevere, ti/va-ra) 

Tibet, or Tibbet. See Thi- 
bet. 

Tiburon (te-Boo-rdn/) 

Ticinetto (te-che-nét/to) 

Ticino (te-chee/no) (Fr. 
Tessin, tés/sitn’) 

Ti-con/der-o/ga 

Ticul (te-kool’) 

Tidor, or Tidore (te-ddr’) 


or 


Tiel. Syn. Thiel. 

Tien-tsin (te-en/tseen) 

Tiflis (tif-lees’); written 
also Teflis. 

Tignale (tén-yit/la) 

Tignes (teen) 

Tigré (te/gri’) 

Ti’gris 

Yilanavi (te-li-nii/vee) 

Tilapa (te-li/pit) 

Tillieres (t€/yér’, or tel/- 


yer’) 

Til/sit 

Tim-bue/too, or Tom- 
booe/to ; written also 
Tombuktu. and Ten 
Boctoo. 


Timor (te-m6r/) 
Timor Laut (te-m6r/ lout) 
Timpanogos (tim-pi-no/- 
gos), Lake; called now 
the Great Salt Lake. 
Tinacoro (te-na-ko/ro) 
Tinajo (te-nii/Ho) 
Tindare (tin/d#-ra), 
Tindaro (tin/dié-ro) 
Tin/i-an’ 
Tin/i-cum 
Tin/ne-vel/L¥ 
Tino (tee/no) 
TI-0/ga 
Tioughnioga 
aw’ga) 
Tip/e-rah, Tip/pe-rah, o7 
Tip/ra 
Tippecanoe 
noo’) 
Tipperary (tip-per-a/r1) 
Tirajana (te-ri-Ha/nit) 
Tir-ee’; also written Tir- 
ree, Tiry, and Tyree. 
Tirlemont (ter l/moGn’) 
(Flem. Thienen, or Tie- 
nen, tee/nen) 
Tishamingo (tish/a-ming’- 


or 


(te-dH/ne- 


(tip/pe-ka- 


go) 
Titicaca (tit-e-ki/ki) 
Titterie (tit’/ter-ee/) 
Tiv/er-ton 


Topayos (to-pi/6s); writ- 
ten also Tapajos (ti-pi/- 
zhos, or tii-pa/hds) 

To-pe/ka 

Topino (to-pee/no) 

Téplitz, Toeplitz (t6p/lits), 
or Teplitz (tep/lits) 

Topsham (tops/am) 

Torano (to-rii/no) 

Tor-bay’ 

Torgau (toR/gou) 

Torino (to-ree/no), o7 Tu- 
rino (too-ree/no) 

Tormes (toR/més) 

Tornea; pronownced, and 
sometimes written, Tor/- 
ne-o 


*Torontal (to/ron-til’) 


To-ron/to 

Tofro-petz’ (-pets’) 

Torquemada (tor-kai-mii/- 
Dit) 

Torre (toR/Ra) 

eee (toR-Ra-blan/- 
kit 

Torrecilla de Alcaniz (tor- 
Ra-theel/yi da wl-kién- 
yeeth/) 

Torrejon (toR-Ra-HOn/) 

Torrejoncillo (toR-Ra-Hon- 


theel/yo) 

Torre-Nueva (toR-Rii- 
nwa/vil) 

Torres Vedras (tdR/Rés 
ya/driis) 


Torre-Vieja (toR-Ri-ve-a/- 
Hi) 

Torricella (tor-Re-chtl/1i) 

Torriglia (tor-Reel/y’) 

Tortola (tor-to/li) 

Tortona (tor-to/nit) 

Tortuga (tor-too/ga) 

Toscolano (tos-ko-li/no) 

Totalan (to-ti-lin/) 

Totana (to-téi/nii) 

Tot/ness 

Toul (tool) 

Toula. See Toola, 

Toulon (too/l6Nn’) 


Tivoli(tiv/o-le,o7 tee/yo-lee) Toulouse, or 'Thoulouse 


Tizzana (tit-sa/nit) 
Tizzano (tit-si/no) 


. Tlalpan (tlil-piin’) 


Tlamet,o7 Tlamath (tliim/- 
et); called also Klam/et. 

Tlapa (tlii/pt) 

Tlascala (tliis-k#/14) 

Tlemsan (tlém/siin’) 

Tobago (to-ba/go) 

To-bol’ 

To-bolsk/ 

Tocat (to-kit’) 

'Toce (to/cha) 

'Tocina (to-chee/na) 

'Tocuyo (to-koo/yo) 

Tod/mor-den 


Toenningen. See Ton- 
ningen. 
Toeplitz. See Toplitz. 


Tokantins (to-kiin-teens/) 

To-kay’ (Hung. pron. to- 
koi/ 

Tolapalca (to-li-pil/ka) 

To-le/do (Sp. pron. to-la/- 
Do) 

Tolentino (to-lén-tee/no) 

Tolima (to-lee/mit) 

Tolmezzo (tol-mét/so) 

To-lo’sa 

Tolu, Santiago de (st%in-te- 
i/go da to-loo’) 

Toluca (to-loo/ki) 

Tolve (tol/va) 

Tolviscon (tol-vés-kon/) 


Tom-big/bee, or Tom- 
beck/be 

Tombuctoo. See Timbuc- 
too. 


Tomelloso (to-mél-yo/so) 

Tomina (to-mee/ni) 

Tonara (to-nii/rit) 

Ton/e-wan’da, or Tone- 
wanta 

Tongataboo, or Tongatabu 
(tong/a-tii’/boo) 

Tonkin, or Tonquin (ton- 
keen’) 

‘Tonneins (ton/nin’) 

Tonnerre (ton/néR’) 

Ton/ning-en 

Tonquin. See Tonkin. 

Toola; written also Toula 
and Tula. 

Toom-btid/ra 

Toorkistan, ov Turkistan 
(toor/kis-tiin’) 

Toorkomans, o7 Turko- 
mans (toor’ko-manz/) 


(too/looz’) 
Touraine (too/ran’) 
Tournay (toor/na’) (Flem. 
Doornik, dor/nik) 
Tournon (tooR/noN’) 
Tours (toor) 
Tourtouse (toor/tooz’) 
Tourves (tooRv) 
Touryille (toor/vél’) 


Towcester (tows/ter) 
Trachenberg (trii/Ken- 
bERG/) 


Traf/al-gar’, or Tra-fal/- 
gar 

'Traiguera (tri-ga/ré) 

Traina (tri/na) 

Trajetto (tri-yét/to) 

Tra-lee/ 

Tra-more/ 

Trani (tri/nee) 

Tran/que-bar’ 

Trans (tron) 

Transtevere (triins-ta/va- 
ra) 

Tran/syl-va’ni-a (Hung. 
Erdély Orszaig, ¢r/dal’ 
OR/sag’) 

Trapani (trit/pii-nee) 

Trarbach (trar/bik) 

Tras os Montes (triis ds 
mon/tés) 

Trassilico (tras-see/le-ko) 

Trau (trou) 

Traun (troun) 

Traunstein (troun/stin) 

Travagliato (trié-vil-yi/to) 

Trav/an-core’ | 

Trav/is 

Trebisaccia(tra-be-siit/chit) 

Treb/i-zond/; called Ta- 
rii/be-soon’ by the Turks. 

Trebnitz (tréb/nits) 

Tred/e-giir 

Treignac (trén/yiik’) 

Treis (tris) 

Treisam (tri/ziim) 

Treja (tra/yi) 

Tremiti (trem/e-tee, 
tra/me-tee) - 

Tre-mont/ 

Tremosine (trai-mo-see/na) 

Trent (Ger. Trient, tre- 
ent/) 

Trenzano (trén-zii/no) 

Trepuzzi (tra-poot/see) 

Treuen (troi/en) 

Trevelez (tra-va/ltth) 

Treves (treevz) 


or 


(Fr. 


Treves, trav; Ger. Trier, 
treer) ; 
Treviana (tri-ve-ti/nitl) 
Trevico (tra-vee/ko) 
Treviglio (tra-veel/yo) 
Trevigno _(tra-veen/yo). 
Syn. Rovigno. 
Treviso (tra-vee/so) 
Trévoux (tra/voo’) ‘ 
Treysa, or Treisa (tri/zii) 
Trezzano (trét-sii/no) 
Trezzo (trét/so) 
Triaditza (tre-t-dit/si#) 
Tricala (tree/ki-li&); writ- 
ten also Tirhala. 
Tricarico (tre-kii/re-ko) 
Tricesimo (tre-cha/se-mo, 
or tre-chés/e-mo) 
Trichinopoli, ov Trichin- 
opoly (tritch/in-op’o-le) 
Triebel (tree/bel) 
Triest, or Trieste (tre-ést/, 
or tre-ts/ta) 
Triggiano (tréd-ji/no) 
Trigno (treen/yo) 
Trillo (treel/yo) 
Trincomalee (trink/o-ma, 
lee’) ¢ 
Trin/1-dad’ 
Trinidade (tre-ne-di/da) 
Trinita (tre-ne-tii’) 
Trinité, La (1a tré/né/ta’) 
Trino (tree/no) 
Triora (tre-o/rit) 
Trip/o-li; called by the na- 
tives Ta-rii/bloos. 
Tripolitza, or Tripolizza 
(tre-po-lit/si) 
Trissino (tris-see/no) 
Tristan d’Acunha (trés- 
tin’ di-koon/yi) 
Triumpho (tre-oom/fo) 
Trivero (tre-va/ro) 
Trivigno (tre-veen/yo) 
Trois Riviéres (trwii re/ve- 
ér’). Syn. Three Rivers. 
Trolhetta (trol-het/ta) 
Trond, or Tron, Saint (sin 
tron) 
Trondhjem, or Trondjem, 
See Drontheim. 
Troppau (trop/pou) 
Trosachs (tr0/saks) 
Troyes (trwii) 


Trujillo. See Truxillo. 

Truxillo, or Trujillo (troo- 
Heel/yo) 

Tscherkask. See Tcher- 
kask. 

Tsiampa (tse-tim/p&), or 
Champa 

Tu/am 


Tuat (too-it’, ov twit) 
Tiibingen (tii/bing-en) 
Tucuman (too-koo-miin’) 
Tudela (too-pa/li) 
Tu/ga-loo’ 

Tula (too/li). Syn. Toola. 
Tulare (too-li/ree) 

Tule (too/le, or too/la) 
Tulle (tiil) 


Tumbez (toom/bés, or 
toom/béth) 
Tunguragua (toong-goo- 
ra/gwit) 


Tunguses (toong-go0/sez) 

Tu/ni-ca 

Tu/nis; called by the na- 
tives Too/nis. 

Tuolumne (twol/um-ne) 

Turcoing (tiin/kwin’) 

Tur/co-ma/ni-a 

Turcomans. See Toorko- 
mans. 

Tu/rin (or tu-rin’) (Fr. 
pron. tii/ran’ ; It. Torino, 
to-ree/no) 

Turkey (tur/k¥), or Ot/to- 
man Empire. 

Turkistan. See Toorkistan. 

Turnau (tooR/now) 

Turnhout (turn/howt) 

Turon (too-r6n/) 

Turquino (toor-kee/no) ~ 

Turritano (toor-Re-tii/no) 

Tursi (toor/see) 

Turukansk 
kiinsk’) 

Turyassu (too-re-iis-soo/) 

Tusa (too/si) 

Tus/ca-loo’sa 

Tus/ca-ny (It. 
tos-kii/nit) 

Tuscarawas (tus/ka-raw/- 
wess) 

Tus/ca-ro/ra 

Tuspan (toos-piin’), or Tu- 
sapan (too-sii-piin/) 


(too-roo- 


Toscana, 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES, 


Tuxtla (tookst/li) Urumiah, ov Urumiya. See 
Tuy (twee) Ooroomea, 
Tver, or Twer (tvtér, or Usagre (00-si/gra) 
tvéR) 
Tworkau (tWor/kow) 


tan. Syn. Bokhara, 
ey” (ti-kotch/in) 
yne 


Uscio (00/sho) 

Usedom (00/zeh-dom) 

Ushant (tish/ant) 
Ouessant, wés/s0N’) 

Usingen (00/zing-en) 

Usmate (0os-mii/ta) 

Uspallata (oos-piil-yii/tit) 

Ussana (00s-sii/nit) 

Usseglio (oos-siil/yo) 

Uster (00s/ter) 

Ustica (008/te-kit) 

Ustiug. See Oostioog. 

U’ta-was. Syn. Ottawa, 

U'ti-ca 

Utilla (00-teel/yit) 

Utah, or Youta (yoo/ti, less 
properly yoo/taw) ; for- 
merly sometimes written 
Eutaw. 

Utrecht (u/trékt) (Dutch 
pron. ii/tréKt) 

Utrera (00-tra/ra) 

Uttoxeter (tiks/e-ter) 

Utweil (oot/wil) 

Uwchlan (yook/lan) 

Uxmal (00ks-miil’) 

Uzbeck. See Oozbek. 

Uzbeckistan. See Bokhara, 

Uzes (ii/zés’, or ii/zas’) 

Uznach (dots/nik) 

Uzzano (oot-sii/no) 


Me 


Vadisco (vi-dés/ko, or vii- 
dis/ko}; 

Vado (vii/do) 

Vadutz, or Vaduz (vi/- 
doots) 

Vaglio (vitl/yo) 

Vagney (vin/ya’) 

Vagos (vii/gis) 

Vaigatz (vi-giits/) 

Vailate (vi-li/ta) 

Vairano (vi-rii/no) 

Vairo (vi/ro) 

Valais (vi/la’) (Ger. Wal- 
lis, Willis) 
Val-Bregaglia  (viil-bra- 

gil/yit) 


yn 
Tynemouth (tin/mtith) 
Tyre (tir); called by the 
Jews Tsoor, and by the 
Arabs Soor. 
Tyree, or Tyry. See Tiree. 
Tyrnau(teer/now) (Hung. 
agy Szombath, ndd- 
yeh, or ndj, som/bot’) 
Tyr/Ql (Ger. pron. te-rol’) 
T¥-rone/ (ti-ron/) 
Tyrrel (tir/el) 


U e 
Uanapu (wit-nii-poo’), or 
Anapu (ii-nii-poo/) 
Ubeda (00-Ba/ Dit) 
Ubes, Saint. See Setubal. 
Ubigau (00’be-gow’) 
Uboldo (00-bol/do) 
Ubrique (00-bree/ka) 
Ueayale (00-ki-#/14), 
Ucayali (00-ki-#/lee) 
Uceda (00-thi/Dii) 
Uchte (00K/teh) 
Uclés (00-klés/) 
Udine (00/de-ni) | 
Udvirhely (00d/vir/hitl’) 
Uetersen (ii/ter-sen) 
Uffenheim (dof’fen-him/) 
Ugento (00-j¢n/to) 
Uggiano della Chiesa (ood- 
ji/no dtl/lit ke-a/sit) 
Ugine (00/je-na) 
Ugliano (ool-yit/no), 
Uglian (ool-yin/) 
Uist (wist) 
Uitenhage (yoo/ten-hag; 
Dutch pron. oi/ten-ha’- 


(Fr. 


or 


or 


Ge 
Ukraine (yoo’/kran, 07 0o- 
kran’) (Polish Ukraina, 
0o-krii-ee/nit) 
Ulea (00-1a/#) 
Ulea (00/le-3) 
Uleaborg (00/le-d-borg’) 
Ulla (ool/yit) 
Ulm (Ger. pron. 0olm) 
Ulmbach (001lm/bixk) Valcour (viil-koor’) 
Ulster (Ireland) (til/ster) Waldagno (viil-diin/yo) 
Ulster(Germany) (0ol/ster) Valdai (vil/dt) 
Um-ba/gog Valdaracete 
Umballah (tim-biil/lah) tha/ta) 
Umbrete (oom-bra/ta) Valdelasca (vitl-da-lis/kit) 
Umbriatico (oom-bre-i/te- Valdemorillo (val-di-mo- 


(viil-dit-rit- 


ko) reel/yo) 
Umea (00/me-6) Valdengo (viil-den/go) 
Ummendorf (d0m/men- Valderas (vil-da/riis) 

dorf’) Val-de-Peiias (vitl-dai- 
Um/mer-a-poo’ra; written __pian’/yiis) 

also Amarapoura. Val-di-Chiana (viil-de-ke- 
Ummerstadt (0o0m/’mer- 4&/nit) 

stiit’) Valdivia (vil-dee/ve-it) 
Umpqua (ump/kwaw) Valeggio (vi-léd/jo) 
Umstadt (dom/stiit) Valenga-do-Minho = (vii- 
Unalaschka. See Oona- _ len/si-do-meen/yo) 

laska. Valence (vi/16Nss’) 


Unare (d0-nii/ra) 


Valencia (va-len/shi-a) 
Uncastillo (oon-kis-teel/- 


(Sp. pron. vii-len/the-%) 


0) 
ma teewaliion, See Unter- Valenciennes (vii/16N/se- 
walden. en’) 
Unst (tinst) Valentano (vit-lén-tii/no) 


Un/strut (07 Oon/stroot) Valentia (vii-len/shi-it) 
Unter-See (oon/ter-sa) Valenza (vii-len/zi) 
Unterwalden (Oon/ter- Valera (vit-la/rit) 

Wilden), o7 Un/der- Val/la-do-lid’ (Sp. pron. 

wal/den vil-yi-Do-leeD/) 
Upernavik (oo-pér/na-vik) Vallamartin (vil-yi-mar- 
Upolu (00-po-loo’) - teen’) 
Up/sal, or Upsala (up-sii/lé) Vallata (val-la/ti) 
Urach (00/rik) alle-Hermoso 
Ural, or Oural (00-ril’) &éR-mo/so) 
Uralsk (00-rilsk’) Vallejo (viil-ya/Ho) 
Ur-ban/na Viillet (vi/1a’) 
Urbino (oor-bee/no) Valmaccea (viil-miik/k#) 
Uresino (00-ri-see/no) Valmaseda (viil-nii-sa/Dit) 
Urfa. See Oorfa. Valmont (viil/mon’) 
Urfahr (Oor/far) ‘Valmontone (vil-mon-to/- 
Uri (yoo/ri) (Ger. pron. na) 

00/re) Valognes (vii/lon’) 
Urmiah. See Ooroomea, Valois (vil/wii’) 
Urnen (d0R/nen) Valombrosa (vit-lom-bro/- 
Urnieta (OoR-ne-a/t4) sit) 
Urubamba(00-roo-biim/b’) Valona (vii-lo/nit), 
Urubu (00-r00-boo/) Avlona, 
Urucaia (00-roo-ki/4) Valparaiso (viil-pi4-ri/so) 


(vil/ya- 


Syn, 


Valtellina (vil-tél-lee/nit), 
or Valtelline (vil-tél- 
leen/) 


Usbekistan, 07 Oozbekis- Valtierra (vil-te-ér/Ri) 


Valva (viil/vi) 
Valverde (vil-vér/da) 


‘Vance (voNss) 


Vancouver (van-koo/ver) 

Van-da/li-a 

Van Diemen’s (van dee/- 
menz) 

Vannes (viin) 

Vanzago (viin-zii/go) 

Van Zandt (van zint) 

Varano (vii-rii/no) 

Varazze (vit-ritt/sa), 
Varaggio (vii-riid/jo) 

Varedo (vit-ra/do) 

Varennes (vil/ren’) 

Varese (vii-ra/sa) 

Varignana (vi-rén-yti/na) 

Varinas (vil-ree/niis), or 
Barinas (bit-ree/niis) 

Varna, or Warna (vaR/nit) 

Varzi (vaRd/zee) 

Varzo (vard/zo) | 

Vasirhely (va/shir/hel’) 

Vasto (viis/to) 

Vaucluse ibe 

Vaud (vd), or Pays-de- 
Vaud (pa/e-deh-vo’) 
(Ger. Waadt, wat) 

Vauvert (vo/véR’) 

Vedano (va-dii/no) 

Veglia (vél/yit, or viil/yit) 

Veglie (vél/ya, or vil/ya) 

Vela (va/lit) 

Velate (va-lii/ta) 

Velburg (fel/bdor@) 

Velden (fel/den) 

Velez ae America) 
(va/lés 

Velez (Spain) (va/léth) 

Velez—Malaga (va/léth- 
mii/li-gi) 

Velha (vél/yit, or val/yit) 

Velhas, Rio das (ree/o dis 
val/yiis) 

Vekino (vi-lee/no) 

Vellano (vél-lii/no) 

Velleia (vél-la/yit); arit- 
ten also Veleia. 

Velletri (vél-la/tree) 

Venado (va-nii/do) 

Venafro (va-nii/fro) 

Venaissin (veh-nés/sin’) 

Venango (ve-nang’go) 

Venasca (va-nits/kii) 

Venasque (vii-niis/ka) 

Vence (vonss) 

Venda (vén/dit) 

Vendée, La (li vOn/di’) 

Venddme (v6n/dom/’) 

Venezuela (ven/e-zwee'la) 
cep: pron. vén-eth-wa/- 
a 


or 


Venice (ven/iss) (It. Vene- 
zia, vén-ed/ze-ii) 

Venloo (vén-10/) 

‘Venosa (viai-no/sit) 

Ventana (vén-tii/nit) 

Ventimiglia (vén-te-meel/- 
yit) (Fr. Ventimille, von/- 
te/mél’, or vOn/te/me’y’) 

Ventoux (v5Nn/too’) 

Venzone (vén-zo/na) 

Vera (va/rit) 

Vera Cruz (va/rit kroos) 


Valenciana(vi-lén-se-ii/nit) Veragua (va-rii/gwit) 


Verbenico (vér-btn/e-ko, 
or véR-ba/ne-ko) 
Verbicaro (véR/be-kii/ro) 
Vercelli (v@r-chel/le) 
Verde (vérd) 
Verdun (vér/dun’) 
Vergennes (vtr-jenz’) 
Vermelho (véRr-mél/yo) 
Vermejo (v@R-ma/Ho) 
Vermenton(véR/mO5N’toN’) 
Ver-mont/ 
Vernazza (vér-nitt/sit) 
Verne (fér/neh) 
Vernon (Eng.) (v@r/ngn) 
Vernon (Fr.) (vér/non’) 
Verona (vii-ro/ni) 
Versailles (ver-salz’) (Fr. 
pron. véR/sil’, or véR- 
sity’’) 
Versets (ver-sets’), or Ver- 
secz (vér/shéts’) 
Verviers (véR/ve-a/) 
Vescovana (vés-ko-vii/nit) 
Vescovato (vés-ko-vii/to) 
Vesoul (veh-zool’) 
Ve-sn/vi-us (It, Vesuvio, 
Va-800/ve-0) 


Uruguay (u/roo-gwa’, or Valsequillo(vil-sa-keel/yo) Ve-vay’ 


00-roo-gwi’) Valstagna (val-stin/ya) 





Vezzano (vétt-sii/no) 


Viadana (ve-H-di/nii) 

Viagrande (ve-ii-griin/da) 

Viana (ve-H/nit) 

Vianna (ve-tin/nii) 

Vianos (ve-i/nds) 

Viar (ve-aR/) 

Viareggio (ve-t-réd/jo) 

Viatka (ve-tt/kit) 

Viborg (vee/borg); 
written Wiborg. 

Vie (veek) 

Vicenza (ve-sen/za, 07” ve- 
chen/zii) 

Vich (veek, or vik); writ- 
ten also Vique. 

Vico (vee/ko) 

Vicomarino 
ree/no) 

Viconago (vee/ko-nii/go) 

Vico-Pisano (yee/ko-pe- 
sii/no) 

Vicgosa (ve-so/sit) 

Vicq (veek) 

Vidauban (ve/dd/bin’) 

Vidigulfo (ve-de-gool/fo) 

Vidin. See Widin. 

Viechtach (feek/tik) 

Viella (ve-él/yit) 

Vienna (ve-en/na) (Ger. 
Wien,Ween,almostveen) 

Vienna (U. 8.) (vi-en/na) 

Vienne (ve-en/) 

Vieque(ve-a/ka), or Bieque 
(be-a/ka) 

Viersen (feer/sen) 

Vietri (ve-a/tree) 

Vigevano (ve-jév/i-no) 

Viggiano (véd-jii/no) 

Viggiu (véd-joo’), or Vigiu 
(ve-joo/) 

Vigia (ve-zhee/ii) 

Vignacourt (vén/yii/koor’) 

Vignone (vén-yo/na) 

Vigo (vee/go) 

Vigoleno (ve-go-la/no) 

Vigone (ve-go/nii) 

Viguera (ve-ga/rii) 

Vilaine (vé/lain’) 

Villa (in Sp. veel/yii; in 
Port. veel/la, or villi) 

Villa Bo/a 

Villa Velha (vél/li vél’yit) 

Villach (vil/laK/) 

Villa del Fuerte (veel/yé 
dtl fwér/ta) 

See Ville- 


Villafranca, 
franche. 

Villa Real (veel/yii ra-til/) 

Villa Rica (Sp. America) 
(veel/yii ree/kii) 

Villa Rica (Brazil) (vil/lii, 
or veel/lii, ree/kxi) 

Villefranche (vél/frénsh’) 
(It. Villafranca, vil-li- 
friin/ki) 

Villeneuve (vél/nuy’, or 
vel/leh-nuv’) 

Villette (vél/lét’) 

Vil-voor/den ; 

Vincennes (vin-st¢nz/) (£7. 
pron, VaN/sén’) 

Vin/cent, St. 

Vindhya (vind/yit) 

Viniceza (ve-net/sit) 

Vique. See Vich. 

Vire (veer) 

Virginia (ver-jin’i-a) 

Visciano (ve-shii/no) 

Viseu (vee/sii-00) 

Visiapour. See Bejapoor. 

Vistula (vist/yu-la) (Ger. 
Weichsel, Wik/sel) 

Vitebsk (ve-tebsk/), o7 Vi- 
tepsk. Syn. Witebsk. 

Viterbo (ve-téR/bo) 

Vitim (vit/im, ov ve-teem/) 

Vitoria, or Vittoria (ve- 
to/re-ii) 

Vitre (veet’r) 

Viviers (ve/ve-a’) 

Vizagapatam  (ve-zii/ga- 
pa-tam’) 

Vizzini (vét-see/nee) 

Viadimir _(vl&-dee/mir) ; 
written also Wladimir, 

Vilotho (f16/to) 

‘Vobarno (vo-bar/no) 

Vo/gels-berg 

Voghera (vo-ga/rii) 

Vogogna (vo-gin/yit) 

Voiron (vwii/ron’) 

Volano (vo-lii/no) 

Volciano (vol-chii/no) 

Vol/ga, or Wolga 

Vol-hyn/i-a_ (Polish Wo- 
lynsk, vo-leensk’/) 

Volkach (fol/kiK) 

Vo-log/dé 


also 


(vee/ko-mit- 


Volpedo (yol-pi/do) 

Volpiano (vol-pe-ii/no) 

Voltaggio (vol-tiid/jo) 

Voltorino (vol-to-ree/no) 

Voltoya (vol-to/yii) 

Volturno (vol-toor/no) 

Volvera (vol-ya/rit) 

Vomano (vo-mii/no) 

Voorde (vOr/deh) 

Voorn (vorn) 

Vorarlberg (f6r-aRl/béRG) 

Vo-ro-ntzh/; written also 
Voronej (or Voroneje), 
Voronetz, | Woronetz, 
and Woronesch. 

Vosges (v6zh) 

Vostizza (vos-tit/sit) 

Voulte (voolt) 

Vraita (vri/ti) 

Vreden (fra/den) 

Vrana (vrié/nii) 

Vries (vrees) 

Vukovar (voo-ko-var’) 

Vuoxen (voo-oks/en) 


, \ e 
Waadt. See Vaud. 
Waag (Wiig) 
Waal (wil) a 
Waal, or Wahal (wal) 
Wabash (waw/bash) 


Wachbach (Wiik/biik) 
Wachenheim (Wii/Ken- 
him’) 


Wachstedt (wiik/stét) 
Waday (wii/di) 
Wagram (wii/gram), 
Wa/griim) 
Wabhleren (wWii/li-ren) 
Wahlershausen (wii/lers- 
how/zen) |. 
Wahlstadt (wal/stit) 
Waiblingen (wib/ling-en) 
Waibstadt (wWip/stiit, or 
Wib/stiit) 
Waidhofen (wid/ho-fen) 
Waitzen (Wit/sen) 
Walahmutte (wa-la/mut). 
Syn. Willamette. 
Walcheren (wWiil/Ker-en) 


or 


Walchen-See (wiil/ken- 
8a/ 

Waldeck (wol/dek, or 
Wil/dtk) 

Waldenbach (witl’den- 
bik’) 

Waldenburg (wil’den- 
booRG’) 


Wal-den/ség 

Waldheim (wilt/him) 

Walditz (wWil/dits) 

Waldoborough (wawl/do- 
btir’rtth) 

Waldstiidter See (wilt/- 
stét-ter za.) See Lucerne, 
Lake of, 

Wales 

Wallachia —_ (wol-la/ki-a) 

Turk. If-lik/) 

Wallis. See Valais. 

Waltershausen (wil/ters- 
how/zen) 

Waltershof (Wiil/ters-hof’) 

Waltham (Eng.) (wol/tam) 

Waltham (Mass.) (wol/- 
tham) 

Walzenhausen (Wilt/sen- 


how/zen) 
Wan-chow (win-chou’) 
Wandsworth (wonz/- 
wurth) 


Wanzleben (wWitnts/la/ben) 
Wa-pel/lo 
Wap’/si-pin’e-cgn 
Warasdin (Wii’/ras-deen/) 
Wardein (Wir/din), or 
Waradein (Wi/ri-din) 
Warendorf (wi/ren-dorf’) 
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Wasserburg (Wits’ser- 
booRG/) 
Wasserleben (Wis’ser-li/- 
ben) 
Wa-tau/ga 
Water-ce? 
Wa'ter-loo’ (Dutch pron. 
Wii/ter-10/) 
Watervliet (wa/ter-vleet’) 
Waynesville (wanz/vil) 
Wau-ke/gan 
Wau/ke-sha 
Wear (weer) 
Wearmouth (weer/muth) 
Wednesbury (wénz/ber-1) 
Wednesfield (wenz/feeld) 
Weerdt (wert) 
Weferlingen (Wda/fer-ling- 
en) 
Wegeleben (Wa’ga-la/ben) 
Wehden (wWi/den) 
Wehlau, o7 Welau (wWa/lou) 
Wehlen (wa/len) 
Wehr (wér, or Wer) 
Wehrau (wa/rou) 
Wehrheim (Wér/him) 
Weichsel (wWik/sel). 
Vistula. 
Weichselburg, o7 Weixcl- 
burg (Wik’sel-bdoRG/) 
Weida, or Weyda (wi/di) 
Weiden (wWi/den) 
Weidenau (wi/deh-now’) 
Weidenthal (wi’den-tal’) 
Weikersheim (Wi/kers- 
him/) 
Weilbach (Wil/biik) 
Weilheim (wil/him) 
Weimar (Wi/mar) 
Weinheim (wWin/him) 
Weissbach (Wis/biik) 
Weissenburg (Wi’sen- 
booRG’, or -burg) 
Weissenfels (wWis/sen-ftls) 
Weissenstein (wWi’sen-stin/) 
Wemyss (weemz) 
Wen/dg-ver 
Wener (Wa/ner), 07 Wen- 
ner (Wen/ner) 
Weobley (woo/bl¥) 
Wernigerode (WéR/ne-ga- 
ro/deh) 
Wertach (Wtr/tik) 
Wertheim (wért/him) 
Wesel (wWa/zel) 
We'/ser (Ger. pron.wa/zer) 
Westeras (Wés/ter-os/) 
Westerwald(wes’ter-wilt/) 
West Indies (in/déz) 
Westmeath (west/meeth’) 
West/mere-land 
4a Westmoreland, in 
Pennsylvania, usually 
has the accent on the 
penultimate. 
West-pha/li-a (Ger. West- 
phalen, West-fi/len) 
Wexio (wek/she-o) 
Weyer (wi/er, or Wier) 
Weymouth (wa/muth) 
Whalley (hw6V/1¥) 
Whid/ah, or Whyd/ah 
Wiborg. See Viborg. 
Wid/in, or Vidin 
Wied, or Wied—Neu-Wied 
(Weet-noi-Weet),. Syn. 
Neu-Wied. 
Wieliczka (We-litch/ka, or 
vyéLitch/kit) 
Wien(Ween). Syn.Vienna. 
Wiesbaden (Wees-bii/den). 
Syn. Wisbaden, 
Wieselburg (wee/zel- 
bOORG/) 
‘Wiesen (wWe/zen) 
Wiesenthal (Wee’zen-til’) 
Wig/an 
Wildenstein (wWil/den-stin) 
Wilkesbarre (wilks/bir-tl) 
Willamette (wil-la/met) ; 
written also W alahmutte. 


See 


Warmbrunn(warm/broon) Wil/na, or Vilna 


Warna. See Varna. 

War’saw (Pol. Warszawa, 
vaR-sha/vi, or Wir- 
shii/vit) 

Warta,or Wartha (Wir/tt) 

Wartau (WiR/tou) 

Wartenburg (Wir’ten- 
bOORG’) 

Warwick (Eng.) (wor/rik) 

Warwick (U.S8.) (wor/wik, 
or wor’rik) 


Washington (wdsh/ing- 
tun) 

Washita, or Ouachita 
(wosh/i-taw/) 


Wash/te-naw (wosh/-) 


Win/chel-sea 
Win/chés-ter 
Windau (win/dou) 
Windsor (win/zer) 
Win/ne-ba/go 
Win/ni-peg 
Winnipiseogee 

pis-sok’ky) 
Winnweiler (Win/wi/ler) 
Winterthur (Win/ter-tooR’) 
Winzig (Wint/sic) 


(win/ne- 


Wippach (wWip/pik) 

Wipperfurth (Wip’per- 
foort/) 

Wirtemberg. See Wiir- 
temberg. 
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Wisbaden (Wis-bii/den), 0” Wurzen (Woort/sen) 
Wiesbaden(wees-bii/den) Wustrow (W0os/tro) 


Wis-ciis/set 

Wis-con/sin, 07 Wiskon- 
sin; formerly written 
Ouisconsin. 

Wismar (Wis/mar) 

Wissant (ve/soNn’) 

Wissembourg §_ (vis/sdN/- 
boor’) 

Witepsk (ve-tépsk’), 
Vitebsk 
Witgenstein 
stin/) 

Witschein (Wit/shin) 
Wittenbach (Wit/ten-biiK/) 
Wit/ten-berg (Ger. pron. 
Wit’/ten-béRG’) 
Wittenburg 
booRG’) 
Wittichenau 


ow’ 
Wittlich (Wit/lix) 
Witzenhausen 
how/zen) 
Wiveliscombe (wils/kum) 
Woahoo. See Oahu. 
Woburn (woo/burn) 
Wohlau (w0/lou) 
Wohlen (Wo/len) | 
Wolfenbiittel (Wol’fen- 
biit/tel, almost wol/fen- 
bit/tel) 
Wolga. See Volga. 
Wolkenstein (Wol’ken- 
stin/) 
‘Wollstein (Wol/stin) 
‘Wolverhampton  (wool/- 
ver-hamp/tun) 
Wolverley (w0ol/ver-l¥) 
Woolwich (wool/itch, or 
wo0ol/ij) 
Worcester (w0os/ter) 
W otton-under-Edge 
(woo/ten-und/rij) 
Worms (wfirmz) 
pron. WORms) 
Worthing (wfr’thing) 
Wragby (rag/by) 
Wrexham (reks/um) 
Wunsiedel (woon/see/del) 
Wurmsee (woorm/sii’) 
Wiirtemberg (wfr/tem- 
berg) (Ger. pron. WiiR’- 
tem-béRG/); written also 


or 


(wit’Sen- 


(Wit’ten- 


(Wit/tik-en 


(Wit’sen- 


(Ger. 


Wirtemberg. 
Wiirtzburg (wfirts/burg) 
(Ger. pron. wWiiRts/- 
bDOORG) 


Wurzbach (Woorts/biik) 


Wutach (woo/tik) 

Wy/an-dot’ 

Wy’/borg 

Wycombe (wik/um) 

Wye (Wales) (wi) 

Wye (Netherlands), SeeY. 

Wyhe (wi/eh) 

Wyk, or Wijk (Wik) 

Wymondham (wind/um) 

Wyncoop (win/koop) 

Wynigen (wWee/niG-en) 

Wynkel (wink/el, 
wink/el) 

Wy-o/ming 


or 


Xeres (Sp. pron. Hi-rts/; 
Port. pron, shii-rés’, or 
shér-ts/) 

Xeres, or Jeres, de la 
Frontera (Hii-rés/ dai li 
fron-ta/rii) 

Xertigny (zér/ten/yé’) 

Xicoco (ze-ko/ko), Syn. 
Sikokf. 

Ximo (zee/mo) 

Xingu, or Chingu (shén- 
goo’) 

Xixon, 07 Gijon (He-HGn/) 

Xixona (He-Ho/ni). Syn. 


Jijona. 
Xoa (sho/it). Syn. Shoa. 


#@> The correctness of Xochimilco, or Jochimilco 


this pronunciation is of- 
ten called in question, 
because the poet Camp- 
bell pronounces thename 
Wy/o-ming, with the ac- 


cent on the first sylla- 


ble. This accentuation 
is readily explained by 
the fact that Campbell 
was never in the United 
States ; and having no 
opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the correct pronun- 
ciation of the name, he 
naturally placed the ac- 
cent according to the 
general tendency of our 
language, that is, on the 


antepenultimate sylla- 
ble. 
Wyre (wir) 

Wythe (with, th being 


sounded as in thin) 


X. 


Xagua (Hii/gwit) 

Xalapa, or Jalapa (Ha-lii/- 
pi) 

Xalisco, o” Jalisco (nit- 
lees/ko, ov Hii-lis/ko) 

Xanten (kstin/ten, or stin/- 
ten) 

Xanthus (zan/thus) 

Xapeco, or Chapeco (shii- 
pa/ko) 

Xarayes (shii-r1/és) 

Xauxa, or Jauja (How/Hi) 

Xenia (zee/ni-a) 

Xenil (Ha-neel’), 


Syn. 
Genil. 





(Ho-che-meel/ko) 
Xorullo (Ho-rool/yo). Syn. 
Jorullo, 
Xulla (zo0ol/li) 
Xuxuy. See Jujuy. 


i 


Y (i); sometimes improp- 
erly pronounced and 
written,in English, W Ye. 

Yad/kin 

Yagua (yi/gwit) 

Yaguache (yii-gwil/chii) 

Yaguanique (ya-gwii-nee/- 
ka) 

Yaik, ov Jaik (yii/ik) 

Yakootsk (yi-kootsk/); 
written also Yakoutsk, 
Yakutsk, and Jakutsk, 

Yalding (yawl/ding) 

Yallobusha, o7 Yalabusha 
(yal/lo-boo’sha) 

Yamaska (yii-miis/kit) 

Yalta, or Jalta (yiil/ti) 

Yana, or Jana (yii/nit) 

Yang-tcheoo, o7 -tcheou 
(yang/che-o00/) 

Yang-tse-kiang (yang’tse- 
ke-ang’) 5 called also 
Ta-Kiang (tii-ke-ang’/), 
and Kiang-Ku (ke-ang’- 
kyoo’). 

Yanina, or Janina (yii/ne- 
nit) 

Yao-tcheou, 0 Yao-tchoo 
(yii/o-choo’) 

Yaqui (yii-kee/) 

Yaquesila (yii-kii-see/1#) 

Yaquima, or Yakima (yii/- 
ke-ma) 


Yaracuy (yii-rii-kwee/) 

Yar/ktind’; also written 
Yarkand. 

Yaroslav, or Jaroslaw (yii- 
ro-sliiv’);  writien also 
Yaroslaf, Yaroslavl, and 
Jaroslav. 

Yarriba (yir/re-bit) 

Yarrow (yir/ro) 

Yates (yats) 

Yath Kyed (yath kid) 

‘Yauco (yow/ko) 

Yautepec (yow-ta-ptk’) 

Yaxley (yaks/11) 

Ya-zoo/ 

Yba (ee/bit) 

Ybicuy (e-be-kwee/) 

Yeacos (e-kii/kos) 

Yeddo, 07 Jeddo (yed/do) 

Yegua (ya/gwii, or ya/wit) 

Yekatarinoslav (ya-kii-tii- 
ree-no-sliiv’), o7 Yekata- 
vinoslaf. Syn. Ekatari- 
noslaf. 

Yekaterinenburg (ya-kii- 
ta-re/nen-boorg) 

Yekaterinograd (ya-kii-ti- 
re/no-griid’) 

Yelatma (ya-lat/mi). Syn. 
Elatma. 


Yelizavetgrad — (yii-le-sii- 
vet-griid’). Syn, Eliza- 
betgrad. 

Yem/en 

Yenikale, on Jenicale 
(yen/e-kii/la) 

Yenisei (yen/e-sa’e, or 


yen-e-sa/),orEnisei (en/- 
e-sa/e) 


_ Yeniseisk (yen/e-sa/isk) 


Yeovil (yo/vil) 

Yerba Buena 
bwa/nii) 

Yeéres (yér) 

Yesso, or Jesso. (yes/s0) ; 
also written Ieso. 

Yeste (yés/ta) 

Yetholm (yéth/um) 

Yezd (yézd) 

Ygrande (e/groénd’) 

Yic (yeek) 

Ylo, or Ilo (ee/lo) 

Ylopango (e-lo-piing’go) 

Yist, or Ijlst (ilst) 

Yocalla (yo-kil/yi) 

Yonne (yon) 

Youghal (yawl, or you’al) 


(ytr/ bit 


Ypres (ee/p’r) (Flemish 
Ypern, /pern) 

Yp/si-lan/ti 

Yronde (@/r6nd’) 

Yser (i/zer) (fr. pron. e/- 
ZCR’) 

Yssel, 07 Ijssel (is/sel) 
Ysselmonde, o7  Ijssel- 
monde (is’sel-m6n/deh) 
Ysselstein, or Ijsselstein 

(i/sel-stin’) 
Ystad (is/tiid, or iis/tiid) 


Yth/an 


Yuba (yoo/bii) 


Yu/ca-tan’ (07 yoo/ki- 
tin’) 

Yuma (yoo/mit) 

‘Yun-niin/ 


Yunquera (yoon-ka/rit) 

Yupura(yoo-poo/rii), Syn, 
Japura, 

Yuste (yoos/ta) 

Yverdun (e/vtr/dun’) 

Yvetot (Gyv/to’) 

Yvignac (€/vén/yiik’) 

Yzernay (ee/zéR/nii’) 


ZL. 


Zaab (zib) _ 

Zaandam(zan/diim’) 3 2077t- 
ten also Saardam. 

Zaandyk (zan-dik’) 

Zacapa (si-ki/pit) 

Zacata (si-kii/tit) 

Zacatecas (ziik-a-ta/kas, or 
sii-kii-ta/kiis) 

Zacatlan (si-kit-litn’) 

Zacatula (sii-ki-too/li) 

Zacualpan (sié-kwiil-piin/) 

Zacynthus (za-sin/thus). 
Syn. Zante. 

Zaftarano (dzif-fii-ri/no) 

Zafra (thii/frii) 

Zagrab (ziti-griib/). 
Agram. 

Zahara. See Sahara. 

Zahna (tsii/nit) 

Zaire, or Zahir (zi-cer’), 
Syn. Congo. 

Zam-beze/ (or zam-ba/ze) 

Za-mo/ra (or thii-mo/ri) 

Zandvliet (ziind/vleet’) 

Zanesville (zanz/vil) 

Zanguibar (zang/Ze-bar’) 


Syn. 


Youghiogheny 
ga/nt) zen) 
Youta (yoo/tii). Syn. Utah. Zan/te. Syn. Zacynthus. 





Zan/2i-bar! 

Zara (zii/ritt) 

Zaragoza. See Saragossa, 

Zarno (dzaR/no) 

aa (zaR-no-Weet/- 
8i \ 

Zarza Capilla (thar/thi 
kii-peel/yit) 

Zarza de Granadilla (thar ~ 
thi da grii-nii-deel/yii) 
Zavanasco (dzii-vii-niis/ko) 

Zavelstein (tsii/vel-stin/) 

Zealand (zee/land) (Dan. 
Sjeland, sel/lind) 

Zealand (Dutch Zeeland, 
za/lind) 

Zebid (ze-beed/) 

Zebu, or Cebu (se-boo/) 
(Sp. pron. tha-boo/) 

Zegedin. See Szegedin, 

Zehden (tsa/den) 

Zeiden (tsi/den) 

Zeil (tsil) 

Zeila (za/lit) 

Zeitoun (za/toon’) 

Zeitz (tsits) 

Zelle (tsél/leh), Syn. Celle. 

Zellin (ts¢l-leen/) 

Zerbst (ts¢rpst) 
Zhit-o-meer’; written also 
Jitomir, and Schitomir. 

Zia (zee/H) 

Ziegenhayn (tsee’gen-hin’) 

Zierickzee (zee/rik/za’) 

Zirknitz (ts€e@RK/nits), 

~ Syn. Czirknicz. 

Zittau (tsit/tou) 

Znaym (znim) 

Zollverein (tsol’fer-in/) 

Zug (zoog, or ts00G) 

Zulia (soo/le-#) 

Ziillichau (tsiil/le-kow’) 

Ziilpich (tsiil’/pix) 

Zuni (zoon/yee) 

Ziirich (zu/rik) (Ger. pron. 
tsii/rik) : 

Ztit/phen 

Zuyder, or Zuider, Zee 
(zi/der zee, o7 zoo/der- 
zee) (Dutch pron. zoi/- 
der za) 

Zvor/nik (Turk. Iz/vor/- 
neek’) 

Zweibriicken, or Zwey- 
briicken (tswi-briik/ken), 
Syn. Deux-Ponts. - 

Zwel/len-dim 


(ydh/hg- Zanshausen (tsiins’how/- Zwickau (tswik/kow) 


Zyor/nik, or Zwor/nik 
Zytomir. See Zhitomeer. 


A,€,1,0, 0, y, long; a, C, 0, less prolonged; 4,&,1,6, ti, ¥, short; a,¢,i, Q, obscure; care, fir, last, fall, what; thére,veil, térm; pique, firm; déne, for, dg, wolf, food, foot; fairl, rgde, pysh; 


a 


A. 


Aa, Pieter van der (pee/ter 
vin deri) | 

Aacs, or Acs (atch) 

Aagaard (a/gord) 

Aagesen (a/ge-sen) 

Aare (%/reh) 

Aarschot (GR/sKot) _ 

Aarsens (aR/sens) 

Aartsbergen (&Rts/btRG- 


gn. 4 
Aartsen, ov Aertsen (irt/- 


sen) 

Aba (6b/8/) 

Abacco (4-biik/ko) 

Abad. See Abbad. 
Abadia ee eects) 
Abailard. See Abelard. 
Abamonti (4-bii-mGn/tee) 
Abancourt (4/b6N/koor’) 
Abano (i-bii/no) 

_Abarea (-bar/kit) 
Abascal (4-biis-kal/) 
Abati (-bii/tee), or Abatti 

(4-biit/tee) 
Abatini (%-bi-tee/nee) 
Abauzit (3/b0/ze’) 
Abbad (Ab/biid’); written 
also Abad. 
Abbadie (ib/bi/de’) 
Abbas (b/bas/) 
Abbasah (%b-bit/sa) 
Abbasides (Ab-bis/i-déz) 
Abbate (Hb-bii/ta), 07” Ab- 
bati (iib-bii/tee) 
Abbatini (ib-bi-tee/nee) 
Abbatucci (&b-bit-toot/- 


chee) 
Abbeville (iib/vél’) 
Abbon (ib/bbN’) 
Ab/bot 
Ab/batt 
Abbt (pt) 

Abdalla (ib-dil/lah), or 
Abdullah (ab-dttl/lah) 
Abdelaziz, or Abdalazis 
(tib-del-B/ziz); written 
also Abdelazyz, and Ab- 
dulaziz (Sp. pron. ab- 

da-li-theeth’) 
Abd-el-Kader (iibd-el-kit/- 
der); written also Ab- 


dul-Kadir. 
Abd-el-Malik (ab/del- 
mii/lik) 

Abd-el-Wahab —_(iibd-el- 
wi-hiib’). See Wahab. 
Abd-er-Rahmiin (ibd/er- 

rin/miin’) 
Abdul-Kadir (4b/dool- 
ki/dir). Syn. Abd-el- 
Kader. 
Abdul Kerim, or Abdoul 
Kerym (iib/dool/ ka- 
reem/) 


Abdullah. See Abdalla. 

Abdul Mejid, o7 Abdoul 
Medjid (ab/dool/ me- 
jeed’) 

Abdul Wahab. See Abd- 
el-Wahab. 

Abeille (4/bal’, or 4/bat’) 

Abel (Eng.) (a/bel) 

Abel (Ger.) (4#/bél) 

Abela (i-ba/Iit) 

Ab/e-lard, or Ab/ai-lard 
(Fr. pron. 4/ba/laR’) 

A-ben/ce-rage (Sp. pron, 
H-Bén-tha-rii/Ha) 

Abendroth (ii/bént-rot/) 

Aben Ezra (i/ben &z/ra) 

Abercromby (4b/er-krtim/- 
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bi); sometimes written 
Abercrombie. 
Abernethy (&b/er-né-thy) 
(Scotch pron.  ab-er- 
neth/i 


Abert (a/bert) 

Abicht (#/biKt) 

Abildgaard (4/bild-gord/) 

Abinger (ib/in-jer) 

Ablancourt (b/16N/koor’) 

Abou-Bekr,orAboo-Bekr, 
See Abu-Bekr. 

Aboul-Feda, See Abul- 
Feda. 

About (4/boo’) 

Abranches (4-briin/shés) 

Abrantes (i-briin/tés) 

Abresch (ii/brésh) 

Abrial (i/bre-il’) 

Abril (#-Breel/) 

Abruzzi (i-broot/see) 

Abstemio (tb-sta/me-o) 

Abu-Bekr, ov Abou-Bekr 
(4’boo-btkr’) 

Abu-l-Fazl, or Abu-l-Fa- 
zel (&/bool-fit’z1) 

4a In India, it is pro- 

nounced almost tib/ool- 
ftiz/l. 

Abul-Feda, or Aboulfeda 
(8/bool/fé-dii’) 

Abul Hassan (%/bool hiis/- 
siin) 

Abul-Kasim  (i/bool-kii/- 
sim) (Lat. Al/bu-ca’sis) 
Abu-Mansur (ii/boo-miin- 

SOOR/) 
Abu-Talib (4/boo-tit/lib) 
Accarigi (tik-kii-ree/jee),or 
Accarisi (#k-kii-ree/See) 
Acciajuoli (it-chii-yoo-d/- 
lee) 
Accolti (tk-k0l/tee) 
Accum (A&k/ktim, or itik/- 
koom) 
Acerbi (i#-chéRr/bee) 
Acevedo (ii-tha-va/Do) 
Achard (ii/shar’) 
Achenbach (iik/en-biKk) 
Achilli (ii-keel/lee, or 4- 
kiVlee) 
Achillini (ii-ke-lee/nee) 
Achmet. See Ahmed. 
Acinelli (#-che-néVlee) 
Ackermann (ik/ker-miin) 
Aconz (i/konts) 
Aconzio (i-kon/ze-o) 
Acquaviva(ik-kwi-vee/vi) 
Acquisti (tik-kwees/tee) 
Acuiia (&i-koon/yit) 
Acunha (ii-koon/yit), 
Cunha. 
Adair (a-dar’) 
Adalbert (i/diil/bér’) 
Adam (Eng.) (4d/am) 
Adam (Fr.) (%/dN’) 
Adam (Ger.) (i#/diim) 
Adami (%-dii/mee) 
Adamino (i-dii-mee/no) 
Ad/am-son 
A-da/mus 
Adanson (i/d5N/s0N’) 
Ad/ding-ton 
Ad/di-sgn 
Adelaar (ii/del-ar’) 
Adelaide (Ad/eh-lad) (Fr. 
pron. 4d/1%d’) 
Ad/el-ard, or Ath/el-ard 
Adelburner (a/del-bdor/- 
ner) 
Adelkrantz (i/del-krints) 
Adelgreif (i#/del-grif) 
Adelman (&/del-man, or 
4d/el-man) i 


See 





Adelon (#d/16N’) 

Adelung (i#/deh-loong) 

Ad/e-mar (Lat. Ad/e-mi/- 
rus) 

Adet (#/da’) 

Adil Shah (/dil shih) 

Adimari (ii-de-mii/ree) 

Adler (id/ler) 

Adlerbeth (id/ler-bat) 

Adlercreutz (&/dler- 
kroits’ 

Adlerfeld (4d/ler-f&lt) 

Adolfi (#-dol/fee) 

Adolph (ii/dolf) 

Adolphi (ii-dol/fee) 

Adorni (i-dor/nee) 

Adorno (4-dor/no) 

Adrain (a-dran/) 

Adrets, Des (da-zii/dri/’) 

Adria (i/dre-it) 

Adriani (%-dre-ii/nee) 

Adriano (ii-dre-ii/no) 

Aduarte (ii-Doo-aR/ti, or 
4D-wir/ta) 

Aertgen (aRt/Gen) 

Aertsen (aRt/sen) 

Aertsz (arts) 

Affaitati (af-fT-ti/tee) 

Affichard (iif/fe/shar’) 

Affre (afr) 

Afrasiab (a-frit-se-tib/) 

Agar (i/giir’) 

Agassiz (ig/a-see, o7 a- 
gas/siz) (Fr. pron, ii/- 
giis/se’) 

Agazzari (i-giit-sii/ree) 

Agelet (tizh/la’), or VAge- 
let (di&zh/li’) 

Agier (4/zhe-i’) 

Agliata (al-yii/tit) 

Agneau  (iin/yd’), 
Aigneau. 

Agnelli (tn-y@l/lee) 

Agnello (tn-yél/lo) 

Agnesi (in-ya/See) 

Ag/new 

Agnolo (tin/yo-lo) 

Agocchi (ii-gok/kee), 
Agocchio (ii-gok/ke-o) 

Agosti (%-gos/tee) 

Agostino (%-gos-tee/no) 
(Lat. Au/gus-ti/nus) 

Agresti (a-grés/tee) 

Aguado (4-gw4/Do) 

Agucchio (#-gook/ke-o), 
Syn. Agocchio. 

Aguesseau. See D’?Agues- 
seau. 

Aguiar (ii-ge-aR/) 

Aguilar (%-ge-lar’) 

Aguilera (4-ge-1a/ri) 

Aguirre (-ZeeR/Rii) 

Agustin (i-goos-teen’), 
Syn. Augustin, 

Ahle (i/leh) 

Ahli Shirazi 
ri/zee) — 

Ahlwardt (l/viirt) 

Ahmed (4n/med), o7 Ach- 
met (4K/met) 

Ahrun (%h-roon/) 

Aibek Azad-ed-Din (i/bék 
tiz/ed-ed-deen/) 

Aicher (i/Ker) 

Aichspalt (ik/spiilt) 

Aignan (én/y6n’) 

Aignean (én/y0’, ortin/yo/) 

Aiguani (i-g00-ii/nee) 

Aiguebere (ég/bér’) 

Aiguillon (4/ge/yin’) 

Aikin (a/kin) 

Ailly (il-ye’, or th’ye’) 

Aimeric (a/mer-ik) 

Ainslie (anz/li) 


See 


or 


(lee she- 


Ainsworth (anz/werth) 
Akbar (&k/ber) (Hindoo 
pron, tk/btr) 
ka Moore, who is 
usually very correct in 
his accentuation, in Lal- 
la Rookh, places the ac- 
cent on the final syllable 
of Akbar. This is to be 
accounted for simply on 
the ground that he was 
unacquainted with the 
true pronunciation. He 
was doubtless misled by 
the fact that in a multi- 
tude of instances Orien- 
tal names in -ar take 
the accent on the ulti- 
mate syllable. But the 
name given to the great- 
est of the Mogul empe- 
rors, like many other 
such appellations (as 
Shah Jahan, ‘ruler of 
the world,” and Jahan- 
geer, ‘‘conqueror of the 
world”’), is properly a 
complimentary title, be- 
ing nothing morethan the 
comparative and super- 
lative of the Arabic ad- 
jective Kebir (‘‘ great’’), 
which, as every Arabic 
scholar knows, is 4k/- 
bir. As a surname it 
signifies the ‘‘ greatest,” 
or ‘‘unrivaled,” corre- 
sponding to the Latin 
Maximus, which was 
given asa surname to the 
greatest of the Fabii. 
Akenside (a/ken-sid) 
Akerblad (ik/er-bliid) 
Alaba (i/lit-Bit) 
Alacoque (i/li/kok’) 
Aladdin (a-lid/din) (Arab. 


Ala-ed-Din (Wla/ed- 
dén’) 
Alaghieri. See Alighieri. 


Alagon (i/lii/gin’) 
Alaimo (i-li/mo, or i-Hi/- 
e-mo) 
Alaleona (#-li-la-0/nit) 
Alamos (4/l&é-mds) 
AVan-sgn 
Alard (#/lar’) 
Alarice (&l/a-rik) (Lat. A- 
lar/i-cus) 
Alary (i/lii/re’) 
Alasco (i-liis/ko) 
Al-Ashari (H1-i#i/shit-ree) 
Alava (i/lti-vii) 
Alba. See Alva. 
Albacini (#1-bii-chee/nee) 
Alban, St. (sent-awl/ban) 
Albani (il-bii/nee) 
Albano (iil-bii/no) 
Albarelli (%l-bi-rél/lee) 
Albergati (tl-bér-gii/tee) 
Albergoni (41-bér-go/nee) 
Albergotti (al-bér-git/tee) 
Alberico (i1-bit-ree/ko) 
Albero (il/bi-ro) 
Alberoni (iil-ba-ro/nee) 
Albers (il/bers) 
Albert (Eng.) (%1/bert) 
Albert (Fr.) (l/bér’) 
Albert (Ger.) (Hl/bért) 
Albertano (iil-bér-tii/no) 
Albertazzo (il-béR-tiit/so) 
Alberti (il-bar/tee) 
Albertini (#l-bér-tee/nee) 
Al-ber-ti/ntis 
Albertolli (41-bér-tol/lee) 


oa 

Albertsen (i1/bert-sen) 

Albertucci (til-bér-toot/- 
chee 

Albi, or Alby (iil/be’) 

Albicante (tl-be-kiin/ti) 

Albignac (al/bén/yiik’) 

Albina (l-bee/nit) 

Albini (il-bee/nee) 

Albino (il-bee/no) 

Al-bi/nus. Syn. Alcuin, 

Albisson (l/be/s6Nn’) 

Albitte (41/bét’) 

Albizzi (41-bét/see) 

Albo (81/bo) 

Alboin (41l/boin) 

Albon (d1/b6N’) 

Alboni (iil-bo/nee) 

Albornoz (il-bor-noth/) 

Albrecht (41/bréxt) 

Albret, @ (dil/bri’) 

Albrici (iil-bree/chee) 

Albrizzi (l-brét/see) 

Albucasis. See Abulkasim. 

Albumazar(il-boo-mii/zar) 

Albuquerque (4]/bu-kerk) 
(Port. pron.  ial-boo- 
kéRK/, or til-boo-kéR/ki) 

Alcazoba (il-kii-so/bii) 

Alcedo (iil-sa/Do) 

Alciati (#1-chii/tee) 

Aleuin (41/kwin) (Lat. Al- 
cui/nus and Al-bi/nus) ; 
written also Alewin and 
Alkwin. 

Aldeguela (#1-da-ga/li) 

Aldegrever  (iil/deh-gra/- 
ver,or Aldegraef (ail/deh- 
gréf) 

Alderson (awl/der-son) 

Aldi. See Aldus. 

Aldini (il-dee/nee) 

Aldo. See Aldus. 

Aldobrandini (il-do-briin- 
dee/nee) 

Aldrich (awl/dritch, or 
awl/drij); written also 
Aldridge. 

Aldrighetti (iil-dre-Ztét/tee) 


Aldringer (il/tring-er). 
Syn. Altringer. 
Aldroyvandi (il-dro-viin/- 


dee) (Lat, Al/dro-van/- 
dus) 

Aldrovandini (tl-dro-yiin- 
dee/nee) 

Alduin (fld/win), ov Aud/- 
win (Lat. Al/du-i’nus, or 
Au/do-vi'nis) 

Aldus (&l/dtis) (It. Aldo, 
Hl/do) 

Alegre (4/l8gr’, or t/ligr’) 

Alemagna (i/léi-miin’/ya) 

Aleman (Fr.) (al/m6n’, or 
a/Ieh-m6N’) 

Aleman (Sp.) (#-lii-miin/) 

Alembert (H/1ON/béR’), or 
@ Alembert(dii/15N/bér/) 

Alengon (a-lén/son) (fr. 
pron. W/15N/s0N’) 

Aleni (i#-1a/nee) 

Ales, or Alesse (ii-les/) 

Alessandri (4-lés-siin/- 
dree) 

Alessandrino 
dree/no) 

Alessandro (i-lés-siin/dro) 

Alessi (4-lés/see) 

Alessio (i-lés/se-o) 

Aleyn (&l/in). Syn. Alleyn, 

Alfani (a1-ffi/ne) 

Alfaro (l-fii/ro) 

Alfei (il-fa/ee) 

Alfieri (il-fe-f/ree) 

Alfonso (il-fon/so) 


(4-1és-siin- 
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Alford (awl/ford) 

Alfred (4l/fred) 

Algardi (ail-gar/dee) 

Algarotti (tl-gii-rot/tee) 

Algazi (iil-gii/zee) 

Alghisi (i#l-gee/see) 

Al Hakem (41 hii/kem) 

Ali (ii/lee) 

Aliberti (%-le-bén/tee) 

Alibrandi (i-le-briin/dee) 

Alice (41/is) 

Alighieri (#-le-Ze-a/ree) 

Alignan (4/lén/yin’) 

Aligre (i/légr’) 

Alison (41/7-sgn) 

Alix (8/léss’) 

Al Kadir (1 kit/dir) 

Al Kahir (41 kii/hir) 

Al Kasim (iil kii/sim) 

Alkemade (il-ka-mii/da) 

Alkuin .(&l/kwin), Syn. 
Alcuin. 

Allacci (il-lit/chee) (Lat. 
Allatius, al-lai/shi-tis) 
Allainval (4V/1aN/viil’) 

Allais (#1/14’) 

Allamand (i1/lii/m6n’) 

Allard (#]/lir’) 

Allegrain (Hl/grin’) 

Allegri (1-la/gree), 
Correggio. 

Allegretti (a1-la-grét/tee) 

Allemand (&l-sm6Nn/) 

Allen, Alan, or Alleyn 
(a1/1%n) 

Allent (a1/16N’) 

Alletz (til/laiss’) 

Allioni (il-le-o/nee) 

Alliot (#1/le-o’) 

Allori (il-lo/ree) 

Allouette (iil/100-&t’) 

Allston (awl/ston) 

Allut (41/1ii’) 

Almack (41/mak) 

Almagro (al:mi/gro) 

Al Mahdi (%1 miih/dee’) 

Almain (il/man’) 

Allier (il/le-t’) 

Al Mamun, or 
(41 mii/moon’) 

Al Mansur, ov Mansour 
(al miin-soor’) 

Almeida (il-m4a/e-di, 
al-ma/da) 

Almela (il-mi/lit) 

Almici (al-mee/chee) 

Almodovar (al-mo-do/var) 

Almohade (il-mo-hii/da) 

Almonacid (%1-mo-nii- 
theeD/) 

Almonte (il-mon/ti) 

Alompra (i#-lom-prii/) 

Aipago (al-pii/go) 

Alp-Arslan (ilp-ar-slin’) 

Alpedrinha (il-pi-dreen/- 
yi) 

Alphen (il/fen) 

Alpini (Hl-pee/nee) (Lat. 
Al-pi/nus) 

Alquier (al/ke-i’) 

Als (dlss) 

Alsace (il/siiss’) 

Alsario dellaCroce (iil-si/- 
re-o del/lii kro/cha) 

Alsloot (il-sl6t’) 

Alsop (awl/sop) 

Alsoufi, or Alsoufy. 
Alsufi. 

Alston (awl/sten) 

Alsufi (il-soo/fee) 

Alstrémer (iil/stro-mer) 

Altani (#l-tii/nee) 

Altaroche (il/tii/rosh’) 

Altdorfer (ilt/dor-fer) 


Syn. 


Mamoun 


or 


See 
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Alten (il/ten) 

Altensteig (#1/ten-stig) 

Altenstein (4l/ten-stin) 

Alter (G.) (il/ter) 

‘Althammer (ilt’hiim/mer), 
or Alt/ham-er 

Althof (41t/hof) 

Althorp (41/therp) 

Alticozzi (#l/te-kot/see) 

Altilio (1-tee/le-o) 

Alting (il/ting) 

Altissimo (41-tis/se-mo) 

Altomare (il-to-mii/ra) 

Altomonte (il-to-mon/ta) 

Alton (Eng.) (al/tgn) 

Alton (Ger.) (&l/t6n) 

Altoviti (iil-to-vee/tee) 

Altringer (il/tring-er) 

Altzenbach (ilt-sen-bik’) 

Alunno (%-loon/no) 

Alva (il/vi); written also 
Alba (i1/B4) 

Alvarado (il-vii-rii/Do) 

Alvarez (Port.) (iil/vi-rés) 

Alvarez (Sp.) (l/vi-réth) 

Alvaro (il/vii-ro) 

Alviano (il-ve-ii/no) 

Alvinezy (al-vint/s!) 

Al Walid (41 wii-leed/) 

Alxinger (alks/ing-er) 

Alzate y Ramirez (ii]-si/ta 
e ri-mee/rés) 

Amadei (ii-mii-da/ee) 

Amadeo (i-mii-da/o) (Lat. 
Am/a-dé/tis) 

Amadesi (ii-mii-da/see) 

Am/a-de/tis. Syn.Amadeo. 

Amaduzzi (4-mit-doot/see) 

Amalaric (am-al/a-rik) 

Amalie (G.) (#-mii/le-eh) 

Amalrice (a-mal/rik, or i/- 
miil/rék/) 

Amalteo (t-miil-ta/o) 

Amand, St. See 
Amand. 

Amanton, or Amanthon 
(4/m5N/tON’) 

Amar (4/maR’) 

Amaral (ii-mi-ril/) 

Amari (4-mii/ree) 

Amaseo (ii-mii-s3/0) 

Amati (ii-mii/tee) 

Amato (%-mii/to) 

Amatrice, Cola del’ (ko/l& 
del-li-mii-tree/cha) 

Amaury (i/m0/re’) (Lat. 
A-mAl/ri-ctis) 

Amaya (f-mii/yi) 


Saint 


Amberger (iim/béRG-er) 
Ambly (6n/ble’). Syn. 
D’Ambly. 


Amboise. See D’Amboise. 
Ambroji (#im-bro/jee) 
Ambrogio (im-bro/jo) 
Ambrosini (im-bro-see/- 
nee) 
Ambiihl, Ambuehl 
(im/biil) 
Ameilhon (#/m/16n’) 
Amelot (iim/lo’) 
Amelunghi(i-m4-loon/gee) 
Amenta (4-mén/tii) 
Amerbach (ii/mer-bik) 
Amerigo (i-mii-ree/go, or 
ti-mér/e-go). See Ves- 
pucci. 5 
Amerling (#/mer-ling) 
Amersfoordt (ii/mers-fort) 
A/mo-ry (Eng.) 
Amory (¢m/o-r¥, ov 4m/o- 
ry) (U.8.) 
Amherst (iim/erst) 
Amici (4i-mee/chee) 
Amico (i mee/ko) 
Amidano (ii-me-dii/no) 
Aniiot, or Amyot (%/me-o’) 
Amman (iim/miin) 
Ammanati (iim-mit-nii/tee) 
Ammann (iim/miin) 
Ammirato (iim-me-rii/to) 
Amoretti (%-mo-rét/tee) 
Amoudrou (ii/moo/droo’) 
Ampére (6N/pcR’) 
Am/u-rath, o7 Amurat (d- 
moo rit’) 
Ajiasco (in-yts/ko) 
Ancarano (‘in-kii-rii/no) 
Ancelot (Nss/lo’) 
Ancheta (fin-chi/ti) 
Ancillon (Fr.) (6N/s¢/yONn’) 
Ancina (iin-chee/nii) 
Anderloni (in-d@r-lo/nee) 
Andersen (iin/der-sen) 
Andrada (iin-dra/Da) 
Andral CRO, 
André (Eng.) (4n/dra, or 
in/dri) 
André (Fr.) (6N/dria’) 


or 
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Andrea (in-dra/#) 

Andreani (in-dri-ii/nee) 

Andreini (4n-dra-ee/nee) 

Andréossi (GN/dri-os/se’) 

Andreozzi (in-drii-ot/see) 

Andrés (i#in-drés/) 

Andrieux (6N/dre/th’) 

A-net/rin 

Angeli (&n/ja-lee) 

Angelio (4n-ja/le-o) 

Angelo (n/ja-lo) 

Angeloni (#n-ja-lo/nee) 

Angelucci (#n-ja-loot/chee) 

Angerstein (iing/er-stin) 

Angiolini (in-jo-lee/nee) 

Angouléme (6N/goo/lém’, 
or 6N/goo/lam’) 

Anguier (5N/ge-a’) 

Anguillara (tin-gwe-li/ri) 

Anichini (ii-ne-kee/nee) 

Aniello. See Masaniello. 

Animuccia(#-ne-moot/chi) 

Annesley (4nz/1i) 

Anquetil-Duperron ® (6N/- 
keh-tél/-dii/ péR/ron’) 

Ansaldi (in-sil/dee) 

An/selm (8t.) 

Anselme (an/sélm, 07 ON/- 
sélm/) 

Ansiaux (6N/se-0/) 

An/stry-ther (popularly 
an/ster) 

Antar (Arab.) (tin/tar) 

Antelmi, 07 Anthelmi (6N/- 
tél/me’) 

Antignac (4n/tén/yik’) 

Antimaco (iin-tee/mii-ko) 

Antiquario (&n-te-kwi/- 
re-o) 

Antomarchi (4n-to-maR/- 
kee) 

Antonelli (#in-to-nél/lee) 

Antonini (iin-to-nee/nee) 

Anvari (Pers.) (ain/vi-ree), 
or Anwari (iin/wi-ree) ; 
written also Anweri. 

Anville. See D’Anville. 

Apaczai (4-piit-si/); wzit- 
ten also Apatzai. 

Appendini (ap-pén-dee/- 
nee) 

Appiani (Ap-pe-i/nee) 

Aquino (a-kwee/no) 

Ar/a-go (Fr. pron.a/rii/go’) 

Araja (It.) (#-rii/yii) 

Aram (a/ram) 

Araujo (Port.) (#-rou/zho) 

Arbaud (aR/b0/) 

Arblay. See D’Arblay. 

Ar’bo-gast (Frank) 

Arbogast, or Arbogaste 
(Fr.) (iR/bo/giist’) 

Arborio (ar-bo/re-o) 

Arbuckle (ar/btik-l) 

Ayr/btith-not (pronounced 
in Scotland ar-btith/nat) 

Arce (aR/sa) 

Archenholz (ar/ken-holts) 

Arcon (aR/s6Nn’) 

Arellano (ii-rél-yi#/no) 

Aremberg (&r/em-berg) 

Ar/e-tine 

Aretino (%-ré-tee/no) 

Arezzo (a-rét/so) 

Argand (ar/gand, or aR/- 
gon’) 

Argelander(ar/ga-liin/der) 

Argens (aR/zhon’) 

Argensola (ar-Hén-so/lit) 

Argenson (aR/zh6N/so0N’) 

Argenti (aR-jén/tee) 

Argout (aR/goo’) 

Ariosto (dr/i-os’/to, or i- 
re-os/to) 

Arista (ii-ris/ta,or ti-rés/ti) 

Arjona (aR-HO/nii) 

Arlincourt (ar/lan/koor’) 

Arminius (ar-min/i-ts) 

Arnaud (aR/nd’) 

Arnauld (ar/n0’) 

Arnault (ar/nd’) 

Arnd (arnt) 

Arndt (arnt) 

Arnheim (arNn/him) 

Arnim (ak/nim) 

Arnoul (ar/nool’) 

Arnould (aR/noo’) 

Aromatari(i-ro-ma-tii/ree) 

Arouet (i/rd0-i’/). Syn. 
Voltaire. 

Arriaza (iR-Re-ti/thi) 

Arrighi ({R-Ree/gee) 

Artaud (ar/to’ 

Arteyeld (aR-ta-vélt’), or 
Artevelde (aR-ta-v&l/- 
deh); sometimes Angli- 
cized <Arteyelde (art- 
veld’) 


Artigas (aR-tee/giis) 
Artigny (ar/tén/ye’) 
Artois (ar/twit’) 
Ar/un-del 

Ascham (is/kam) 
Asciano (i-shii/no) 


Ashburnham (dsh/burn- 
am) 

XAsh/bur-ton, or Ash’bur/- 
ton 

Ash/mile 


Asinari (4-ge-nii/ree) 
As/kew (-kt) 
Assarotti (tis-si-rit/tee) 
Assemani (i-sa-mii/nee) 
Assheton (ash/tun) 
At/a-bil/i-pa 
Atahualpa (4-ti-hwiil/pi) 
Ath/el-stan 
Atterbury (4t/ter-ber-i) 
Attiret (dit/te/ra’) 
Attinghausen (at/ting- 
how/zen) 
Auber (0/béR’) 
Aubert (6/bér’) 
Aubignae (0/bén/yitk’) 
Aubigné (0/bén/yi’), 
D’ Aubigné. 
Aubrée (0/brii’) 
Aubrey (Eng.) (aw/bri) 
Aubry (Fr.) (0/bre’) 
Aubusson (0/biis/soN’) 
Auchmuty (4/mu-t¥) 
Audebert (0d/béR’, or 
deh-bér’) 
Audibert (0/de/bér’) 
Audouin (6/d00-aN’) 
Audran (0/drdn’) 
Au/du-bin (fr, pron. 
dii/bon’) 
Auer (ow/er) 
Auerbach (ow/er-bik) 
Auger (6/zha’) 
Aufenberg (ow/fen-bére) 
Augereau (0zh/RO’, or O/- 
zheh-R0’) 
Augier (0/zhe-i’) 
Augurelli (ow-goo-rél/lee) 
Augusti (ow-goos/tee) 
Augustin (Fr.) (0/giis/- 
tin’ 


See 


ol 
~ 
1 


cl 
~ 
' 


Augustin (Sp.) (ow/goos- 
ten’). Syn. Agustin. 
Augustine (Saint). (sent 

aw/gus-tin) 
Aulich (ow/lik) 
Aumale (6/mil’) 
Aumont (6/mon’) 
Aurelio (ow-ra/le-o) 
Aurigny (0/rén/ye’) 
Aurungzebe (0/rting-zab/, 
or aw/rting-zeeb/) 
Autreau (6/trd’) 
Auvigny (0/vén/ye’) 
Auvray (0/vra’) 
Auzout (6/z00/) 
Avalos. See D’Avalos. 
Aveiro, or Aveyro (ii-va/e- 


ro) 

Avellaneda (i-vél-yti-na/- 
Dit) 

Avellino (#-vél-lee’no) 

Av/en-ti/ntis. Syn. Thur- 
mayer. 

Avenzoar (Av/en-z0/ar) 
(Ar. Ibn Zohr, tb’n zoh’r) 

Averroes (a-vér/ro-és, or 
dv-er-r0/és) 

Avesnes (i/van’). Syn, Da- 
vesnes, 

Avicenna (Av/e-sén/na) 
(Ar. Ibn Sina, ib’n se/nit) 

Avila (&/ve-li) 

Avisse (ii/véss’) 

Avogadro (ii-vo-gii/dro) 

Avrigny (i/vrén/ye’) 

Avril (iiv/rél’) 

Ayala (i-yii/lé) 

Ayeshah (@e-sha) (Arab. 
pron. nearly i/e-shi) 

Aylesbury (alz/ber-I) 

Aynes (4/nés’) 

Ayrault (a/rd’) 

Ayrer (i/rer) 

Ayscough (4s/ki) 

Ayscu (as/ku) 

Ayton, Aytoun (@/tun) 

Azais (i/zii/e’) 

Azanza (i-thiin/thit) 

Azara (a-thii/rit) 

Azeglio (iid-zal/yo) 

Azevedo (i-za-va/do) 

Azinhero (4-zén-ya/ro) 

Azo (iid/zo) 

Azuni (iid-zoo/nee) 

AZZO (iit/so) 

Azzoguidi 


(4t-8s0-gwee/- 
dee) . 


‘ 


B. 


Baader (bi/der) 

Baan (ban) 

Baardt (bart) 

Baba, Ali (4/lee bii/bit) 
Babbage (bib/ij) 
Babek (bie) 

Baber hy a) 
Babeuf (bii/buf’) 

Babo (ba/bo) 

Babr (bii/b’r). Syn. Baber. 
Baccelli (biit-chél/lee) 
Bacchini (biik-kee/nee) 
Bacciarelli (bit-chit-r@1/- 


lee) 
Baccio (bit/cho) 


Bacciochi (bit-cho/kee) ; 
written less correctly 
Baciochi 

Bach (bik) 


Bache (batch) 

Baciccio (bi-cheet/cho) 

Badalocchio — (bia-dii-l6k/- 
ke-o 

Badia (bii-dee/i) 

Baer (Ger.) See Bir, 

Baehr. See Biihr. 

Bagehot (baj/ut) 

Bagetti (bii-jét/tee) 

Bagge (big/gth) 

Baggesen (big/geh-stn) 

Baglione (biil-y0/na) 

Baglioni (bil-yo/nee) 

Bagliotto (bil-yot/to) 

Baglivi (bil-yee/vee) 

Bagnacavallo (bin-yit-ka- 
viil/lo) 

Bagnati (ban-yii’tee) 

Bagni (biin/yee) 

Bagnoli (biin-yo/lee) 

Bagration (ba-gra/shtin, or 
bii-Grit-te-n/) 

Bahadur,or Bahadar, Shah 
(ba-hi/door, or ba-hii/- 
dtr, shih) 

Bahn (ban) 

Bahr (bar) 

Bahrdt (bart) 

Baier (bi/er) 

Baillie (ba/lee) 

Baillon (b&/yon’) 

Bailly (Fr.) (ba/le, ov bit/- 
ye’) 

Baily (Eng.), or Bailey 
(ba/1i) 

Baini (bii-ee/nee) 

Bajacca (It.) (bit-yiik/ka) 

Bajazet (baj/a-zét). Syn. 
Bayazid. 

Bajtai (bi’ti’) 

Bakhuysen,orBackhuysen 
(biik-hoi/zen) 

Balanzac (bii/16N/zik’) 

Balban (biil-bitn/) 

Balbi (bal/be, or bil/bee) 

Balboa (bil-bo/i) 

Balbuena (bil-bwa/nit) 

Baldacchini (biil-di-kee/- 
nee) 

Baldacci (biil-ditt/chee) 

Baldaya (biil-dii/ya, or bal- 
aia) 

Balde (Ger.) (biil/deh) 

Baldelli (biil-d@l/lee) 

Baldi (bil/dee) 

Baldinger (bal/ding-er) 

Baldini (biil-dee/nee) 

Baldinucci (bil-de-noot/- 
chee) 

Baldovini (bil-do-vee/nee) 

Balducci (biil-doot/chee) 

Baldung (bil/doong) 

Bald/win 

Baléchou (bi/1a/shoo’) 

Balen (bii/len) 

Balfour (bal/fur; in Scot. 
bal-foor’) 

Balguy (bal/g7) 

Balicour (bii/le/koor’) 

Baliente (bii-le-én/ti) 

Baliol (ba/le-gl); written 
also Balliol 

Ballanche (bél/l6Nsh’) 

Ballard (Eng.) (bal/lard) 

Ballard (Fr.) (bil/1ir’) 

Ballerini (bil-lai-ree/nee) 

Ballou (bal-loo’) 

Balsamo (biil-sii/mo) 

Baltzar (bilt/sar) 

Balue (bii/lii’) 

Balzac (biil/zik’) 

Bamboccio (biim/bot/cho) 

Banchero (biin-ka/ro) 

Banck (bank) 

Bandello (bin-d%l/lo) 


Bandinelli (bin-de-nél/lee) 
Bandini (ban-dee/nee) 
Bandino (biin-dee/no) 
Baour Lormian (bii/oor’ 
lor/me-6N’) 
Bir (bér, ov bar) 
Baraguey d’Hilliers (bi/- 
rii/ga’ dee/yi’) 
Barahona (bi-rii-o/ni) 
Barante (ba/r6nt’) 
Baranzano (bi-riin-zii/no) 
Baratier (bi/rii/te-a’, al- 
most bii/riit/ya’) 
Barattieri (bii-riit-te-a/ree) 
Barbacena (Port.) (baR-bi- 
sa/nit 
a (bar-bi-Deel/- 
yo 
Barbancois (baRr/bon/- 
swii’) 
Barbarigo (baR-bi-ree/go) 
Barbarossa (bar/ba-ros/sa) 
Barbaroux (baR/bii/roo’) 
Barbato (bar-bii/to) 
Barbauld (Fr.) (bar/bo’) 
Barbauld (Eng.) (bar/- 
bawld, or bar-b0/) 
Barbault (bar/b0’) 
Barbazan (bar/bi/z6n’) 
Barbé-Marbois (bar/ba/- 
maR/bwit’) 
Barberi (baR-ba/ree) 
Barberini (bar-bi-ree/nee) 
Barbés (baR/bia’) 
Barbeyrac (bar/ba/rik’) 
Barbiani (baR-be-ii/nee) 
Barbier (bar/be-a’, almost 
baRb/ya’) 
Barbieri (baR-be-a/ree) 
Barbot (baR/bo’) 
Barbosa (baR-bo/sa) 
Barbou (bar/boo’) 
Barbour (bar/bur) 
Barbugli (bar-bool/yee) 
Barcia (baR/the-d) 
Bardi (bar/dee) 
Bardou (bar/doo’) 
Barentin (bi/r6n/tain’) 
Barére (bi/rér’) 
Baretti (bi-rét/tee) 
Barezzi (bi-rét/see) 
Barfuss (bak/fooss) 
Bargagli (bar-giil/yee) 
Barges (bar/zhi’) 
Barham (bar/am) 
Barillon (bi/rél/y6n’) 
Baring (Eng.) (bar/ing) 
Baring (Ger.) (ba/ring) 
Barisani (ba-re-zii/nee) 
Barjaud (bar/zho’) 
Barletti (bar-ltt/tee) 
Barmecide (biar’mé-sid/) 
Barnaud (bar/nd’) 
Barnave (baR/nitv’) 
Barnes (barnz) . 
Barneveldt (bar’/neh-vélt’) 
Barocci (ba-rot/chee) 
Baroccio (bi-ro/cho) 
Baroche (bi/rosh’) 
Baron (Eng.) (bi&r/gn) 
Baron (Fr.) (ba/ron’) 
Barone (bi-ro/na) 
Baroneo (bi-ro/ne-o) 
Baronius (bi-ro/ne-tis) 
Barotti (bi-rot/tee) 
Barozzi (bii-rot/see) 
Barral (bi/riil’) 
Barras (bii/rii’) 
Barrau (bii/rd’) 
Barraud (bii/r0/) 
Barre (bar) 
Barré (bii/ra’) 
Barreau (bii/rd/) 
Barrére (bii/réR’), 
Barére 
Barreto (baR-Ra/to) 
Bar/rett 
Barriere (bi/re-ér’) 
Barrois (baR/ wii’) 
Barros (buR/ROs) 
Barrot (bii/ro’) 
Bar/row 
Barry (Eng.) (bir/ri) 
Barry (Fr.) (bi/re’) 
Bartenstein (baR/ten-stin) 
Barth (Gers) (bart) 
Barth (Fr.) (bart) 
Barthe (Fr.) (bart) 
Barthélemy (bar/tél/me’, 
or bar/ta/leh-me’) 
Barthes, or Barthez (bar/- 
ta’) 


See 


Bartholin (bar/to-lin), or. 


Bartholinus (bar-to-lee/- 
noos) 
Bartoli (bar/to-lee) 
Bartolini (bar-to-lee/nee) 
Bartolozzi (bar-to-lot/see) 


= 
Bartolucci (baR-to-loot/- 
chee) 
Bartsch (Ger.) pretes 
Bartsch (Dutch) (bartsk) 
Baschi (bis/kee) 
Basedou (bi/zeh-do) 
Bas/ker-ville 
Basnage (bii/ntizh’) 
Bassompierre (biis/s0N/pe- 
ér 


Bathori (bii/to-ree) 

Bath/trst 

Batthyani, on Bathyani 
(biit-y#/nee) ; 


Batoni (bi-to/nee) 

Battaglia (biat-tal/y#) 

Battaglini (bit-tiil-yee/nee) 

Battelli (bat-t@l/lee) 

Batteux (biit/tuh’) 

Battier (bit/te-a’) 

Baudelocque (bdd/lok’, or 
b0/deh-lok’) 

Baudin (b60/dan’) 

Baudoin (b0/dwin’) 

Baudot (b0/do’) 

Bauer (bow’er) 

Bauhin (b0/A4n’) 

Baumann (bou/miin) 

Baumbach (bowm/bik) 

Baume (bom) 

Baumé (b0/mii’) 

Baumeister (bou/mi/ster) 

Baumer (bou/mer) 

Baumes (bdm) 

Baumgaertner, See Baum- 
girtner. ; 

Baumgarten 
ten) 

Baumgartner 
gaRt/ner) 

Baumgiirtner 
gaRrt/ner) 

Baur (bowr) 


(bowm/giir- 
(bowm’- 


(bowm!- 


“Bausset (b0/si’) 


Baux (bO) . 

Baverini (bii-va-ree/nee) . 

Bayard (ba/ard, or bi/ard) 
(Fr. pron. bii/yar’); 
written also Bayart. 

Bayazid (bi-yi-zeed’, or 
bi-ti-zeed/). Syn. Bajazet. 

Bayer (Ger.) (bier) - 

Bayer (Sp.) (bi-yar/) 

Bayeux (bivyuh 

Bayle (bal) 

Bazhenoy (ba-zha-noy’/) 

Bazin (bii/zin’) 

Bazzani (bit-sti/nee) 

Beatoun (be/tun) — ; 

Beatrice (bé/a-treess) (Jt. 
pron. ba-t-tree/cha) 

Beattie (bee/ti) (Scotch 
pron. ba/ti) 

ee (Eng.) (bee/- 


cham 
(Fr.) (bo 


Beauchamp 
shon’) 
Beauchateau (b6/shii/td’) 
Beauchéne, o7 Beauchesne 
(bd/shén’, o7 bO/shan’) - 
Beauclere (b0/klérk 
Beaucour (bd/koor’) 
Beaufort (Eng.) (b6/fort) 
Beaufort (Fr.) (b0/for’) 
Beaugeard (b0/zharR’) 
Beauharnais (b0/4R/na’) 
Beaujolais (b0/zho/la’) 


Beaumarchais (b0/miur/- 
sha’) 
Beaumanoir (bO/mii/- 
nwiR’) 
Beaumont (Eng.) (bd/- 
mont; formerly  bii/- 
mont) 


Beaumont (Fr.) (bd/m6n’) 

Beaune (bon) 

Beauplan (b0/plin’) 

Beauregard (Am.) (bd/reh- 
gard/) 

Beauregard (Fr.) (boR/- 
gir’) 

Beausobre (bd/so’br) 

Beauteville (bot/vél’) 

Beauvais (b0/va’) 

Beauyallet (bd/viil/1a/) 

Beauvau (b0/v0/ 

Beauvilliers (bd/vé/ya’) 

Beccafumi = (bék-kii-foo/- 
mee) 

Beccari (bék/kii-ree) 

Beccaria (bék-kii-ree/#) 

Becher (btK/er) 

Bechet (bii/sha’) 

Bechstein (béK/stin) 

Becker (bék/ker) 

Becquerel (bék/keh-rél’) 

Becquet (bék/ka’) 

Bed/does 





Bede (beed) 

Bedell (Am.) (be-d%l/) 

Bedell (Eng.) (bee/del, or 
be-dél’) ; 

Bedmar (béd-mir/) 

Beek (bak) 

Beer (Ger.) (baR) 

Beethoven (ba/td-ven) 

Bégon (ba/ gon’) 

Béguignot (ba/gén/yo’) 

Behadar-Shah (ba-hii/dar 
shi). Syn. Bahadur- 
Shah. 

Behaim (ba/him); written 
also Behem. 

Beham (ba/im) 

Behem,. See Behaim, 

Behm (bam) 

Behmen. See Bbhme, 

Behn (bén) 

Behnes (banz) 

Behr (bar) 

Behrens (ba/rens) 

Behring (beer/ing) (Da- 
nish pron, ba/ring) 

Beier. See Beyer. 

Beil (bil) 

Belidor (bél-e-DdR/) 

Belknap (bél/nap) 

Bella (bé1/14) 

Bellamy (Eng.) (bél/la-mf) 

Bellamy (Dutch) (bel/li- 
mi’) 

Bellangé (bél/16Nn/zhii’) 

Bellanger (b@l-l6N/zhii’) 

Bellarmin (bél-lar/min) 
(It. Bellarmino, bél-lar- 
mee/no) 

Bellay (bé1/14’) 

Bellecourt (btl/koor’) 

Bellegarde (bé%ll’/gard’) 

Bel'len-den 

Bellini (bél-lee/nee) 

Belloni (bél-lo/nee) 

Bellot (bél-lo’) 

Bellucci (bél-loot/chee), or 
Belluzzi (bél-loot/see) 

Belon (bl10N) 

Bel/sham 

Belvedere (b&l-vi-da/rii) 

Belz (bélts) 

Belzoni (bél-zo/nee) 

Bembo (bém/bo) 

Benaglia (ba-niil/yit) 

Ben/bow 

Benedetti (ba-na-dét/tee) 

Benezet (bén/e-zét’) 

Bengel (Ger.) (béng/el, or 
beng ee) 

Benger (béng/ger) 

Beni (ba/nee) 

Benini (ba-nee/nee) 

Beniowski, or Benyowski 
(bi-ne-o0/skee) 

Benivieni (ba-ne-ve-a/nee) 

Benoit (beh-nwii/) 

Benserade (bén/seh-riid’) 

Bentham (bén/tam, or 
bén/tham) 

Bétn/tinck 

Bentivoglio (bén-te-vol/yo) 

Benvenuti(bén-va-noo/tee) 

Benvoglienti (bén-vol- 
yén/tee) 

Benyowski, 
ski. 

Benzoni (bén-zo/nee) 

Béranger (ba/ron/zhii’) 

Bérard (ba/raR’) 

Berardi (ba-rar/dee) 

Berchheim (bérK/him) 

Berchtold (bérK/tolt) 

Berchoux (béR/shoo’) 

Beregani (ba-ra-gii/nee) 

Berengario (ba-rén-gii/re-o) 
(Lat. Bér/en-ga’ri-us ; 
Eng. Bétr/en-ger) 

Bér/es-ford 

Bergamasco (béR-gii-mis/- 
ko) 

Bergamo (béR/gii-mo) 

Bergantini (bér-giin-tee/- 


nee) 
Bergasse (béR/giiss’) 
Berger (Fr.) (bér/zha’) 
Berger (Ger.) (béRg/er) 
Bergeron (btRzh/ron’) 
Berghaus (bérg/howss) 
Bérke/ley (formerly bark/- 

1 


(bér/ken- 


See Beniow- 


Ree enhoat 
howt) 

Berkheiden (bérk/hi-den) 

Berlichingen (béR/lik-ing- 


gn) ; nett, 
Berlinghieri(bér-lin-ge-a/- 


ree) 
Berlioz (béR/le-o’) 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN BIOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Bermudez (bér-moo/déz) 

Bernacchi (béR-niik/kee) 

Bernadotte (b@r-na-dot/, o7 
béR/nii/dot’) 

Bér/nard (Fr. pron. bér/- 
niir’) 

Bernard (Ger.) (béR/nirt) 

Bernauer (bér/now’/er) 

Berni (bér/nee) 

Bernier (béR/ne-a/) 

Bernini (bér-nee/nee) 

Bernoulli (ber-nool/yee, or 
pbéR/nool/ye’) 

Bernstein (bérn/stin) 

Beroaldo (bii-ro-il/do) 

Berquin (bér/kan’) 

Berryat (béRr/e-i’) 

Berryer (béR/e-a’) 

Bertaut (bér/t0’) 

Berthault (béR/td’) 

Berthelot (béRt/lo’) 

Berthier (bér/te-a’) 

Berthold (bért’holt) 

Berthollet (bér/tol/la’) 

Berthoud (bér/too’) 

Bertin (bér/tan’) 

Bertini (bér-tee/nee) 

Bertrand (béR/tron’) 

Berzelius  (ber-zee/li-us) 
(Sw. pron. bér-zii/le-us) 

Bescherelle (bésh/réll’) 

Bes-sa/ri-on 

Bessel (bés/sel) 

Bessitres (bés/se-éR’) 

Besson (bé/sdn’) 

Beth/am 

Béthencourt 
koor’) 

Bethmont (bét/m6n’) 

Bethune (beh-thoon/) 

Bettini (bét-tee/nee) 

Bettoni (bét-to/nee) 

Beurer (boi/rer) 

Beurnonville (bUR/n6ON/- 
vel’) 

Beust (boist) 

Bewick (bt/ik) 

Bexon (ba/s6n’) 

Beyer (bi/er) 

Bé/za (Fr. Béze,béz,orbaz) 

Bezons (beh-z6n’/) 

Bezout (beh-zoo/) 

Biagioli (be-t-jo/lee) 

Bianchi (be-iin/kee) 

Bianchini (be-tin-kee/nee) 

Bianconi (be-iin-ko/nee) 

Biard (be/aR’) 

Bibron (be/bron’) 

Bichat (be/shit’) 

Bidermann (bee/der-miin) 

Bidpai. See Pilpai. 

Biel (beel) 

Biela (be-a/li) 

Bierling (beer/ling) 

Bilderdijk , or Bilderdyk 
(bil der-dik’) 

Billard (be/yar’) 

Billaud-Varennes (be/y6/- 
vii/rénn’) 

Billault (be/y5’) 

Billaut (be/y9’, or bél/yd’) 

Bille (bil/leh) 

Billroth (bil/rdt) 

Binet (be/na’) 

Bion (be/6n’) 

Biot (be/o’, or be/ot’) 

Biron (be/rOn’) 

Bizzari (bet-sii/ree) 

Blanc (bl5N) 

Blainville, De (blin/véel’) 

Blanchard (Eng.) (blint/- 
chard) 

Blanchard (Fr.) (bl6Nn/- 
shir’) 

Blanche (Eng.) (blantch) 

Bianche (Fr.) (blONsh) 

Blangini (bliin-jee/nee) 

Blanqui (bl6N/ke’) 

Bleecker (blee/ker) 

Bligh (bli) 

Bliz/ard 

Bloch (blok) i 

Bloemaert (bloo/mart) 

Bloemen (bloo/men) 

Blomfield (bltim/feeld) 

Blondeau (bl6n/d6’) 

Blondel (blon/dél’) 

Blount (bltint) 

Bliicher (bloo/ker) (Ger, 
pron. blii/Ker) 

Bluhme (bloo/meh) 

Blumauer (bloo’/mow/er) 

Blumenbach (bloo/men- 
bik) 

Boag (bog) 

Bobadilla (bo-Ba-Deel’/yit) 

Bobrowski (bo-brov/skee) 

Boceaccio (bok-kat/cho) 


(ba/tONn/- 


(in French and old Eng- 
lish Boccace, bok/kiiss’) 

Boccalini (bok-ki-lee/nee) 

Boccanera (bok-ki-na/rit) 

Boccherini (bok-ka-ree/~ 
nee) , 

Bocchi (bok/kee) 

Bocciardo (bot-chiir/do) 

Bochart (bo/shir’) 

Bochat (bo/shii’) 

Bockh (b6k) 

Bode (bo/deh) 

Bodin (bo/dain’) 

Bodoni (bo-do/nee) 

Bo/ece (Lat. Bo-e/thi-us) 

Boeckh. See Béckh. 

Boeckhout (book/howt) 

Boerhaave (bor/hiv) 
(Dutch pron, boor’hii/- 
veh) 

Boerne. See Borne. 

Bogdanovitch (bog-di-no/- 
vitch) 

Bohemond (bd/he-ménd) 
(Lat. Bo/he-mun/dus) 

Bohlen (bo/len) 

Boome (b6/meh), or BOhm 


(bom 

Boieldieu (bwil/de-th’) 

Boileau (boi/lo) (fr. pron, 
bwii/10’) 

Bois-Gelin (bwizh/1in’) 

Bois-Guilbert (bwa gel/- 
ber’) 

Boismont (bwit/mdn’) 

Bois Robert (bwit ro/béR’) 

Boissard (bwii/sar’) 

Boisserée (bwiiss/ra’) 

Boissieu (bwii/se-uh’) 

Boissonade (bwit/so/niid’) 

Boissy (bwi/se’) 

Boivin (bwit/vin’) 

Boizot (bwii/zo’) 

Bojardo, or Boiardo (bo- 
yir/do) 

Boldoni (bol-do/nee) 

Boleyn (bdol/in) 

Bolgeni (bol-ja/nee) 

Bolingbroke (bdl/ing- 
brook ; formerly bool/- 
ing-brook). 

Bolivar (bo-lee/virn; erro- 
neously pron. bol/I-var’) 

Bologni (bo-loén/yee) 

Bolognini (bo-lon-yee/nee) 

Bon (bon) 

Bonaparte (bo/na-piirt) 
(It. pron. bo-nii-pair’ti). 
Syn. Buonaparte, 

Bonati (bo-nii/tee) 

Bonet (bo/na’) 

Bonfadio (bon-fi/de-o) 

Bonfini (bon-fee/nee) 

Boni (bo/nee) 

Bonheur (bo/nuR’) 

Boniface (bo/ne/fiiss’) Syn. 
Saintine. 

Bonnard (bon/naR’) 

Bonnet (bon/nii’) 

Bonneval (bonn/vil’, 
bon/neh-viil’) 

Bonnivard (bon/ne/vir’) 

Bonomi (bo-no/mee) 

Bononcini (bo-non-chee/- 
nee) 

Bonone (bo-no/na) 

Bonpland (bon/pl6n’) 

Bonsignori (bon-sén-yo/- 
ree) 

Bon/stet/ten 

Boodt (bot) 

Boot (bot) 

Borde 

Bordone (bor-do/na) 

Bordoni (bor-do/nee) 

Borelli (bo-rél/lee) 

Borghese (bor-ga/sa) 

Borghesi (boR-ga/zee) 

Borghini (bor-gee/nee) 

Borgia (bor/ja, o7 bor/jit) 

Borgiani (bor-jit/nee) 

Borgognone (boR-gon-yo/- 

a 


or 


n 
Borlase (boyr/laz) 
Birne,or Boerne (b6R/neh) 
Borri (bor/Ree) (Lat. Bor/- 
rus) . 
Borromeo (boR-Ro-mA/o) 
Borromini (boR-Ro-mee/- 
nee) 
Borroni (boR-Ro/nee) 
Borzoni (bord-zo/nee) 
Bose (bosk) 
Bos-caw/en, or Bos/ca-wen 
Boscoyich  (bos/ko-yik) ; 
written also Boscowich, 
Bose (bo/zeh) 
Bosquet (bos/ka’) 


Bosquillon (bos/ke/y6n’) 

Bossi (bos/see) 

Bossuet (bos/sii-4’, almost 
bos/swa’) 

Bossu (bo/sii) (Lat. Bos/- 
su-lus) 

Bossut (bo/sii’) 

Bos/well 

Botelho; in Spanish, Bo- 
tello; both pronounced 
alike, bo-tél/yo, 

Both/well 

Botta (bot/tt) 

Bottari (bot-ti#i/ree) 

Bottiger (b6t/te-Ger) 

Bottoni (bo-to/nee) 

Botzaris. See Bozzaris. 

Boucage (boo/kazh’) 

Bouchard, or Bouchart 
(boo/shir’) 

Bouchardon 
don’) 

Bouchaud (boo0/shd’) 

Boucher (Eng.) (bow/cher) 

Boucher (Fr.) (boo/sha’) 

Bouchet (boo/sha’) 

Bouck (bowk) 

Boudinot (boo/de-not) 

Boudot (boo/do’) 

Bouflers (boo/flér) 

Bougainville(boo/gain/vél’) 

Bouget (boo/zhia’) 

Bouguer (bo0/gia’) 

Bouhours (bo0/00R’) 

Route (bool’/ya’, or boo/- 


yi’) 
Bouillet (boo/yi’) 
Bouillon (boo/y6n’) 
Boulainvilliers (boo/lan/- 
vé/yii’) 
Boulanger (boo/l4n/zhii’) 
Boulard (boo/lir’) 
Boulenger (boo/l6n/zhii’) 
Boullongne (bool/loii’) 
Boulton (bdl/tgn) 
Bouquet (boo/ka’) 
Bourbon (boor/bon) (Fr. 
pron. booR/bon’) 
Bourcier (booR/se-a’) 
Bourcicault (boor/se/kd’), 
or Boucicault (boo/se/- 
k5/) 
Bourdaloue (boor/dit/loo’) 
Bourdelin (boord/J4n’) 
Bourdigné (boor/dén/yi’) 
Bourdin (boor/dan’) 
Bourdon (boor/d6n’) 
Bouret (boo/ra’) 
Bourg (boor) 
Bourgade (boor/gitd’) 
Bourgelat (boorzh/lit’) 
Bourgeois (boor/zhwit’) 
Bourgeois (Eng.) (boor- 
jois’) 
Bourges (boorzh) 
Bourgoing (booR/gwitn’) 
Bourguet (boor/gii’) 
Bourignon (boo/rén/yon’) 
Bourmont (boorR/m6n’) 
Bourne (born) 
Bournon (boor/n6n’) 
Bournonville (boor/ndn/- 
vel’) 
Bourrienne (boo/re-tn’) 
Bourrit (boo/re’) 
Boursault (booR/s0/) 
Bousmard (boos/mar’) 
Bousquet (boos/ka’) 
Boussard (boo/sar’) 


(boo/shaR/- 


- Bouterwek (boo/ter-wtk) 


Bouthillier (boo/tel/ya’) 
Bouvart (boo/var’) 
Bouvet (bo0/vii’) 

Bouvier (Am.) (boo-veerR’) 

Bouvier (Fr.) (boo/ve-a’) 

Boyadilla (bo-vii-deel/y%), 
Syn. Bobadilla, 

Bowdich (bou/ditch) 

Bowditch (bou/ditch) 

Bowdoin (b0/dn) 

Bowles (bolz) 

Bowring (bour/ing) 

Bow’yer 

Boy/déll 

Boyer (bwit/ya’) 

Bozzaris, or Botzaris (bot/- 
git-ris; popularly called 
baz-zir/is) 

Bracci (brit/chee) 

Braccio (brii/cho) 

Braccio di Montone (briit/- 
cho de mon-to/na) 

Bracciolini (brat-cho-lee/- 
nee) 

Brad/war-dine ; 
also Bradwardin 

Brahe (bra, or bri) (Da- 
nish pron. bri/th) 


written 


Bra/mah 

Bramante d’Urbino (brii- 
miin/taé door-bee/no) 

Bramantino (brit-mitn-tee/- 
no) 

Brancaccio (brin-kit/cho) 

Brandio (briin-down’) 

Brande (brand) 

Brandt (brint) 

Brantome (brdn/tom/) 

Braun (brown) 

Brauwer (brow/Wer). Syn. 
Brouwer. 

Bravo-Murillo 
moo-reel/yo) 

Bredow (bra/do) 

Bregno (bran/yo) 

Brederode (bra/de-ro/deh) 

Breitkopf (brit/kopf) 

Bremer (bree/mer) (Sw. 
pron, bra/mer) 

Brescianino (bré-shit-nee/- 
no) 

Bresciano (bra-shii/no) 

Bressani (brés-si/nee) 

Bretschneider (brét/shni- 
der) 

Breyn (brin) 

Brisson (bre/son’) * 

Brissot (bre/so’) 

Brito (bree/to) 

Brizout (bre/zoo’) 

Brizzi (brét/see) 

Brockhaus (brdk/howss) 

Brocklesby (brdk/1z-b¥) 

Brodeau (bro/do’) 

Bro/de-rick 

Broderip (bréd/rip) 

Brodie (bro/di) 

Broeck (brook) 

Broglie (brol/ya). 

4a This name, when 

French, is pronounced 
brog/le’, 

Brome (broom) 

Brom/ley (brtim/1%) 

Bromme (brom/meh) 

Brondsted (br6én/stéd) 

Brongniart (brON/ne-iR’) 

Bronté (bron/te) 

Bronzino (bron-zee/no) 

Brosses (bross) 

Brotier (bro/te-a’) 

Brough (britif) 

Brougham, (broo/am, 
broo’m) 

Broughton (brow/ton) 

Broussais (broo/sa’) 

Broussonnet(broo/son/nia’) 

Brouwer (brow/wer). Syn. 
Brauwer. 

Brown/ell 

Brown/low 

Brown-Séquard (-sa/kar’) 

Brucker (brook/er) 

Brueys, ov Brueis (brii/a’) 

Brugnatelli (broon-yi-tél/- 
lee) . 

Brtim/mell 

Brumoy (07 brii/mwit’) 

Brun (Ger.) (broon) 

Brun (Fr.) (briin) 

Brunacci (broo-niit/chee) 

Brunck (broonk) 

Bruneau (brii/nd’) 

Bru-nél/ 

Brunelleschi 
lés/kee) 

Brunet (brii/na’) 

Brunni (broon/nee) 

Brunnow (broon/no) 

Bruno (broo/no) 

Bruyére. See LaBruyére, 

Bruyn (broin) 

Buch (booK) 

Buchan (btik/an) 

Buchanan (bitik-an/an; of- 
ten mispronounced bu- 
kan/an) 

Budé (bii/da’) (Lat. Bu- 
dee/us) 

Buffon (btif/fgn, om biif/- 
TON’ 


(brii/vo 


or 


(broo-nél- 


) 
Bugeaud (bii/zhod’) 
Bugiardini (boo-jar-dee/- 
nee) 
Buglioni (bool-yo/nee) 
Buhle (boo/leh) 
Bulgarin (bool-gi/rin) 
Bull, Ole (0/léh bool) 
Bullant (bii/16N’) 
Buller (bool/er) 
Bulliard (biil/yar’) 
Bullinger (bool/ing-er, or 
pool/ing-ger) 
Bullokar (bdol/lo-kar) 
Biilow (bii‘lo) 
Bulwer (bdol/wer) 
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Biinau (bii/now) 

Bunsen (bdon/sen) 

Buonafede (boo-o/ni-fa/da) 

Buonamici (boo-o/nii-mee’- 
chee) 

Buonaparte (boo-o/nit- 
pir/ta). Syn. Bonaparte. 

Buonarotti (boo-o/ni-rot’- 
tee) 

Buonfigli (boo-dn/feel’/yee) 

Buono (boo-o0/no) 


Buononcini (boo-0/non- 
chee/nee) 
Burckhardt (btirk/hart) 


(Ger. pron. boork/hirt) 
Bir-dett/ 
Buren. See Van Buren. 
Buret (bii/ra’) 
Biirger (biir/ger) 
Burghley (bfir/li), 
Burleigh. 
Burgos (boor/gés) 
Burgoyne (btir-goin’) 
Burigny (bii/rén/ye’) 


Syn. 


Burlamaqui (biir/]&/mi/- 
ke’) : 

Burleigh (bfr/l¥), Syn, 
Burghley. - 

Burmann (btir/mitn) 

Barn/ap 


Burnes (bfirnz) 

Burnouf (biir/noof’) 

Biir/ritt 

Burroughs (btir/rgz) 

Burrus. See Borri. 

Biisching (bii/shing) 

Bussola (boos/so-li) 

Bussy d’Arnboise (bii/se’ 
don/bwiiz’) 

Bustamente (boos-tii-mtn/- 
ta) 

Butini (boo-tee/nee) 

a (boot-tit-foo-o/- 
co 


Btitt‘mann (Ger. pron. 
boot/min) 

Buxbaum (books/boum) 
Buxtorf (btiks/torf, or 
books/torf) 

Byng (bing) 
Bynkershoek __ (bin’/kers- 
hook’) 


Byron (bi/ren) 
Bysshe (bish) 


C. 


Caballero (ka-Bil-ya/ro) 

Cabanis (ka/bit/néss’) 

Cabarrus (ka/bii/riiss’) 

Cabat (ki/bii’) 

Cabedo (ki-ba/do) 

Cabet (ka/ba’) 

Caboche (kii/bosh’) 

Cab/ot (It. Caboto, kii-bo/to) 

Cabral (k#-briil/) 

Cabrera (ka-bra/ra) 

Cacault (ki/k0’) 

Caccia (kit/chit) 

Caccianemici (k&t-chit-ni- 
mee/chee) 

Cachet (ki/sha’) 

Cadalso (kii-Diil/so) 

Cadamosto (kit-di-mos/to) 

Cadaval (kii-dit-val/) 

Cadet (ka/da’) 

Ca-do/gan 

Cadoudal (ki/doo/dal’) 

Cid-wal/la-der 

Czdmon (kid/mgn) 

Caffieri (kiuf-fe-a/ree) 

Cagliari (kil/yt-ree) 

Cagliostro (kiil-yos/tro) 

Cagnacci (kiin-yit/chee) 

Cagnati (kiin-yi/tee) 

Cagnola (kiin-yo/li) 

Cagnoli (kiin-yo/lee) 

Caillard (kih/yitr’) 

Caillau (kXh/y0’) 

Caillé, or Caillié (kih/ya’) 

Cailleau (kith/yd’) 

Caillet (kith/ya’) 

Cailliaud (k&h/yd’) 

Caillot (kih/yo’) 

Cairns (karnz) 

Caius (keez) 

Caj/e-tan (It, Cajetano, ki- 
ya-ti/no) 

Cal/a-my 

Calancha (ki-lin/chit) 

Calani (ki-li/nee) 

Caleagni (kiil-kiin/yee) 

Calchi (kiil/kee) 

Caldani (kiil-dii/nee) 

Calderino (kiil-da-ree/no) 

Calderon (kiil-da-ron/) 


Ce 


€, 1, 0, silent; i, 6, ii, U, €@ (see p, 1636); ¢ ass; ghassh; ¢€, ch, ask; £asj,Zasin Get; gas z; x as gz; nasin linger, link; thas in thine; 1,1, 8, W, B, D, G, H, KN, R (see p, 1636), 
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Cal/der-wood 

Calepino (ki-lé-pee/no) 

Calhoun (kitl-hoon/) 

Caliari (kt-le-#/ree) 

Calidasa (kii-le-dii/s&) 

Calignon (k#/lén/yon’) 

Oaligny (kii/lén-ye’) 

Calino (kit-lee/no) 

Calkoen van Beek (k&l- 
koon/ viin bak) 

Call/cott 

Calleja (kil-ya/mit) 

Callet (kiil/1a/) 

Callitres (ktil/le-@r’) 

Callot (kil/lo’) 

Cilmet (Fr. pron, kil/- 
mii’ 


Calmo (kiil/mo) 
Calogera (kii-lo-ja/ri), or 
Calogiera (kii-lo-je-a/rit) 
Calomarde(kii-lo-miir/da), 
or Calomarda (ki-lo- 
mir/dii) 
Calonne (ki/lonn’) 
Calvart, ov Calvaert (kal/- 
vart’) (fr. pron. kal/- 
Vir’) ; 
Calvert (Eng.) (kal/vert) 
Calvert (Am,) (K6]/vert) 
Calvi (kil/vee) 
Calvin (Fr. 
vin’) 
Calvino (ki#il-vee/no) 
Camara (kii/mi-rit) 
Camargo (kii-maR/go) 
Cambacérés (K6N/bii/sa/- 
rés/ 
Cambiaso (kiim-be-t/so) 
Cambini (kiim-bee/nee) 
Cambon (k65N/bON’) 
Cambronne (k65N/bron’) 
Camerata (kti-ma-ri/tii) 
Camerino (kii-mii-ree/no) 
Caim/er-on 
Camillo (It.) (Kkt-meel/lo, 
or ki-mil/lo) 
Camillo (Sp.) (kti-meel/yo) 
Caminha (ki-meen/yi) 
Camino (kii-mee/no) 
Ca-mo/éns (07 kim/o-éns) 
(Port. pron. kii-mo/éns) 
Camos (Ixti/mos) 
Camoux (kii/moo’) 
Campagna (kiim-pitn/yit) 
Campagnola (kim-piin/yo- 
18) 


pron, kil/- 


Campan (k6N/p6N’) 
Campana (kiim-pii/nit) 
Campanaio (kiim-pii-nii/- 
yo) 
Campani (kiim-pii/nee) 
Campanella (kim-pi-nél/- 
1%) 
Campanile(kim-pii-nee/li) 
Campbell (ki&m/el) 
sa Some families of 
this name call them- 
selves kim/bel. 
Campeggi (kiim-péd/jee) 
Campello (kiim-ptl/lo) 
Camper (kiim/per) 
Campesani (kiim-pit-sii/- 


nee) 

Camphausen (ktimp’/how/- 
zen) 

Campi (kim/pec) 

Campiani (kiim-pe-ti/nee) 

Campiglia (kiim-peel/yii) 

Campillo (kiim peel/yo) 

Campion (k6N/pe/dNn’) 

Campomanes (kiim-po- 
mii/nés) 

Camuccini(kii-moot-chee/- 
nee) 

Camus (ki/miiss’) 

Camusat (kii/mii/zit’) 

Canale (ka-nii/1a) 

Canali (ki-nii/lee) 

Canani (kii-nii/nee) 

Cancellieri (kiin-chél/le-a’/- 
ree) 

Canciani (kiin-chii/nee) 

Candamo (kiin-dii/mo) 

Candiano (kiin-de-ii/no) 

Candolle. See De Candolle. 

Cane (kii/na) 

Cane della Scala. 
Scala. 

Canini (kii-nee/nce) 

Cannabich (kiin/ni-bix) 

Cano (kii/no) 

Canobio (kti-no/be-o) (Lat. 
Ca-no/bi-tis) 

Canonica (ki-non/e-kit) 

Canova (kii-no/vii) 

Canrobert (k6N/ro/beR’) 

Canstein (kiin/stin) 

Cantarini (kiin- tii-ree/nee) 


See 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN BIOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Cantelli (kin-t#l/lee) 

Cantemir, o7 Kantemir 
(kin/teh-meer, o7 kiin’- 
té-meer’) 

Canter (kiin/ter) 

Cantoni (kiin-to/nee) 

Cantu (kiin-too/) 

Canute (ka-nitit/); some- 
times improperly pro- 
nounced kan/ytt. Syn. 
Knut. 

Canz (kiints) 

Canziani (ktin-ze-ii/nee) 

Capassi (kti-piis/see) 

Capece-Latro (kti-pa/chi- 
1a/tro) 

Capefigue (kiip/feeg’, or 
kiap/fig’) 

Cip/el 

Capellari (kit-ptl-li/ree) 

Capelli (kiui-pél/lee) 

Caperan (kiip/rén’) 

Ca/pet (Fr. pron. kii/pii’) 

Capilupi (kii-pe-loo/pee) 

Capistrano (kii-pis-trii/no) 

Capisucchi (kii-pe-sook/- 
kee) 

Capmany (kiip-mii/nce) 

Capo d’Istria (kii/po dis/- 
tre-), o7 Capodistrias 
(kii-po-dis/tre-tis) 

Ca’pon (Eng.) 

Capon (Fr.) (kii/pon’) 

Caporali (kii-po-rii/lee) 

Cappel (kiip/pel’) 

Cappellari (kitp-ptl-lii/ree) 

Cappelli (kiip-ptl/lee) 

Capperonnier (ktip/ron/- 
ne-ii’) 

Capponi (kiip-po/nee) 

Caprara (ki-prii/ri) 

Capugnano (ki-poon-yil/- 
no) 

Caracci (kia-riit/chee), or 
Carracci (kir/Riit/chee) 
(Fr. Carrache, kii/Riish’) 

Caraccio (kié-rit/cho) 

Caraccioli (ki-riit/cho-lee) 

Caradoc (ki-rii/dok) (Lat. 
Ca-rac’ta-cus) 

Caraglio (kii-riil/yo) 

Caraman (kii/rii/mo6n’) 

Caravaggio (ki-rii-viid/jo) 

Carbach (kaR/bixk) 

Carbone (kaR-bo/na) 

Carcano (kar/kii-no) 

Car/dan (Lat. Car-da/nus ; 
It. Cardano, kar-dii/no) 

Cardenas (kar/dé-niis) 

Cardini (kar-dee/nee) 

Cardona (kar-do/nit) 

Cardozo (kar-do/so) 

Carducci (kar-doot/chee) 

Carduccio (kar-doot/cho) 

Carelli (ki-rtl/lee) 

Caréme (ki/ram’, almost 
kii/rém/) 

Carez (kii/ra’) 

Carew (generally Ca-roo’) 

Carillo (kii-reel/yo) 

Carissimi (kii-ris’se-mee) 

Carlén (kir-lan/, almost 
kar-liin’). See Explana- 
tions, p. 1634, 

Carleson (kir/1é-sgn) 

Carle/ton 

Carli (kér/lee) 

Carlisle (kar-lil/) 

Car/lo-main 

Carlone (kar-lo/na) 

Carlos (kaR/lés) 

Carlyle (kar/lil, or kar-lil’) 

Carmagnola (karR-miin- 
yo/lé) 

Carmeli (kar-mii/lee) 

Carmichael (kar-mi/Isel, or 
kar/mi-kel) 

Carmignani (kar-men-yii/- 
nee) 

Carminati (kar-me-nii’tee) 

Carmona (kaR-mo/nii) 

Carneau (kaR/n6/) 

Carneiro (kaR-na/e-ro) 

Carnot (kar/no’) 

Caro (kii/ro) 

Caroli (kii/ro-lee) 

Caroll (ki&r/Ql) 

Caron (kii/ron/) 

Carondelet (kii/rond/1i’) 

Carpaccio (kar-piit/cho) 

Carpagna (kar-piin/yil) 

Carpani (kaR-pii/nee) 

Carpano (kar-pii/no) 

Carpentier (kaR/p6n/te-i’) 

Carpi (kar/pee) 

Carpini (kar-pee/nec) 

Carpzov (karp/tsof) 

Carrach (kiR/RiK) 


Carradori (kiir-Ri-do/ree) 
Carranza (kiiR-Riin/thi) 
Carrara (kiR-Ri/rii) 
Carré (ki/ra’) 
Carrel (kii/rél’) 
Carrelet (kar/la’) 
Carrera (kiR-Ra/rs) 
Carrere (kii/rér’) 
Carrillo (kiR-Reel/yo) 
Carrion (Sp.) (kiir-Re-dn/) 
Carrion (Fr.) (k&aR/Re/ON’) 
Carron (kii/ron’) 
Carrouges (kii/roozh’) 
Carrucci (kiir-Root/chee), 
Syn. Pontormo. 
Cartajo (kar-tii/yo) 
Carteaux (kaR/to’) 
Carteret (kar/ter-et) 
Carthiiuser (kart/hoi/zer) 
Cartier (kar/te-t’) 
Cartigny (kar/tén/ye’) 
Cartouche (kar/toosh’) 
Caruso (kii-roo/so) 
Carvajal (kar-vii-Hil/) 
Carvalho (kar-viil/yo) 
Casabianca (kii/sii-be-iin’- 


kit) 
Casal (kii-sil/) 
Casali (kit-sii/lee) 
Casanate (ki#-Si-nii/ta) 
Casanova (kii/Sit-no/vii) 
Casas (ki/sits), See Las 
Casas. 
Casati (kit-Si/te) 
Casaubon  (ka-saw/bon) 
(Fr. pron. ka/z0/bon’) 
(Lat, Ca-sau/bo-nus) 
Casaux (kii/z0’) 
Caselli (kii-8él/lee) 
Cases (kiz). See Las Cases, 
Casimir (kis/e-meer) 
Casini (kii-See/nee) 
Casolani (ki-S80-lii/nee) 
Casoni (kii-zo/nee) 
Cassana (kiis-sii/na) 
Cassel (kiis/sel) 
Cassini (ktis-see/nee) 
Castaglione  (ktis-tiil-yo/- 
na), o7 Castiglione (Kkiis- 
tél-yo/nii) 
Castagno (kiis-tin/yo) 
Castaldi (kis-til/dee) 
Castanheda  (kiis’tiin-ya/- 
di) 
Castanhoso(kis-tiin-yo/zo) 
Castanos (kis-tiin/yos) 
Castellan (Ixtis/t@1/16N/) 
Castelli (Ixiis-tél/lee) 
Castelnau (kiis/tél/nd/) 
Castiglione (ktis-tél-yo/nii) 
Castilho (ktis-teel/yo) 
Castillo (kiis-teel/yo) 
Castlereagh (kis/sl-ri’) 
Castrén (kiis-tran/, o7 kiis- 
triin’) 
Castriota  (kis-tre-o/tii). 
Syn. Scanderbeg. 
Castro (kiis/tro) 
Castruccio (kiis-troot/cho) 
Catalani (kii-ti-li/nee) 
Cataneo (kt-tii/ni-o) 
Catani (Iki-tii/nee) 
Catel (Fr.) (kii/té1’) 
Catena (kti-ta/nii) 
Cates/by 
Cathelineau (kiit/le/nd’) 
Catinat (kii/te/nii’) 
Catineau (kii/te/nd’) 
Cauchon (k6/shoNn’) 
Cauchy (k0/she’) 
Caulaincourt 
koor’) 
Caulet (k56/1i’) 
Caumont (k0/mon’) 
Caus, Cauls, 07" Caux (kd) 
Caussin (k0/sin’) 
Cavacci (kti-viit/chee) 
Cavagna (kti-viin/yi) 
Cavaignac (kii/vén/yitk’) 
Cavalcanti(ki#-viil-kin/tee) 
Cavalieri (ki#-vii-le-a/ree) 
Cavalli (kii-viil/lee) 
Cavallini (kit-viil-lee/nee) 
Cavallo (ki-viil/lo) 
Cayanilles (ki-viineel/yés) 
Cavazza (ki-vit/sit) 
Cavazzone (kil-viit-so/na) 
Cavedone (ki-va-do/na) 
Cavelier (Ixiiy/le-i’) 
Cay/en-dish ; sometimes 
pronounced and written 
Cain/dish. 
Cavino (kii-vee/no) 
Cavour (ki/yoor’) 
Cix/ton 
Caylus (ki/liiss’) 
Cayot (kii/yo/) 
Cazalés (kii/ziiléss’) 


(kO/1AN/- 


Cazes (kiiz) 
Cazotte (ki/zott’) 
Cean-Bermudez (thi-itn/- 
béR-m00/DéEth) 
Cecchi (chtk/kee) 
Cecchini (chek beerse) 
Cecco d@’ Ascoli (chék/ko 
dis/ko-lee) 
Cecil (sés/il, ov sis/il) 
Cedmon. See Caedmon. 
Celesti (cha-lés/tee) 
Celestino (cha-lés-tee/no) 
Cellini (chél-lee/nee) 
Celsius. (s¢l/se-tis, almost 
stl/she-tis) 
Cenci (chén/chee) 
Cennini (chén-nee/nee) 
Centeno (thén-ta/no) 
Centlivre (sent-lee/ver, or 
sent-liv/er) 
Cepeda (tha-pa/pii) 
Cerceau (stR/s0/) 
Cerda (thér/dit) 
Cerreti (chéR-Ra/tec) 
Cerrini (chér-Ree/nec) 
Cerrito (chér-Ree/to) 
Cervantes Saavedra (str- 
van/téz sa-vtéd/ra) (Sp. 
pron, thér-viin/tés sit-i- 
va/prit) 
Cesalpino (cha-sil-pee/no) 
(Lat. Caesalpi/nus) 
Cesari (cha/sit-ree) 
Cesarini (cha-sii-ree/nee) 
Cesarotti (chii-si-rot/tee) 
Cesi (cha/See) 
Cespedes (thés/pé-pés) 
Ceva (cha/vit) 
Cevallos (thi-viil/yés) 
Chabannes (shit/biin’) 
Chabanon (shii/bii/ndN’) 
Chabaud (shii/bo’) 
Chabert (shi/bér’) 
Chabot (shii/bo’) 
Chabrol (shi/brol/) 
Chaffault (shiif/f5’) 
Chalmers (chal/merz) 
(Scot. pron. chaw/merz) 
Chalons (shi/16Nn’) 
Chal/9-ner, ov Chil/lo-ner 
Chambaud (sh6n/b0’) 
Cham/bers 
Chambon (sh6n/b6N’) 
Chambray, or Chambrai 
(shoNn/bra’) 
Chamfort, or Champfort 
(shén/for’) 
Chamier (shii-meer’) 
Chamillard (shi/mé/yiir’) 
Chamisso (shii/me/so’) 
Champagne (sh6Nn/piiii’) 
Chamousset (shi-moo/sii’) 
Champagny  (sh6n/piin/- 
ye’) 


Champeaux (sh6N/po/) 
Champier (shiNn/pe-ii’) 
Champion (shdn/pe-6n’) 
Champlain (shim/plan’) 
(Fr. pron. shon/plin’) 
Champmeslé (sh6N/mii/1a’) 
Champollion (sham-pol/le- 
on, or shdN/pol/le-6n’) 
Chand  (chtind), Syn. 
Chund. 
Chandos (chin/dgs) ; writ- 
ten also Shandos. 


Changarnier (shdn/giir/- 
ne-a’) 


Channing (chin/ning) 
Chantreau (sh6Nn/tro’) 
Chantrey (chin/tri) 
Chapelain (shiip/lin’) 
Chapelle (shii/p%1’) 
Chap/pel-ow 
Chaperon (ship/ron’) 
Chapone (sha-pon/) 
Chappe (ship) 
Chaptal (shitp/til’) 
Charbonniéres (shar/bon/- 


ne-éR’) 
Chardin (shar/din, or 
shar/dain’) 


Chardon (shar/don’) 

Charette (shii/x&t’) 

Charlemagne (shar/le- 
man’) (#’r. pron, sharl/- 
min’ 

Charlet (shar/1a’) 

Charlevoix (shar/léh-vwit’, 
or sharl/vwii’) 

Charlier (shaR/le-ii’) 

Charon (shii/r0n’) 

Charpentier (shar/p5n/- 
te-ii’) 

Charras (shii/rii’) 

Charriéres (shii/re-ér’) 

Charron (shii/ron’) 

Chartier (shar/te-a’) 


———— eee 


Charton (shaR/t6n’) 
Chartre (shartr) © 
Chasles (shal) 


Chassaignac (shii/sén/- 
yuk’) 

Chassaignon (shit/sin/- 
yen) 

Chassé (shits/sii’) 


Chassel (shi/st1’) 
Chassignet (shi/stn/yiai’) 
Chastel (chi/tél’) ; written 
also Chatel. 
Chastelain (shit/1in’) 
Chastelet (shit/li’) 
Chastillon (shii/té/y6n’) 
Chateaubriand  (shit/td/- 
bre/3N’) 
Chatelain (shit/1iN’) 
Chatham (chit/am) 
Chaucer (chaw/ser) 
Chaudet (sho/da’) 
Chaudon (shd/dén’) 
Chaulieu (shd/le/th’) 
Chaulnes (shon) 
Chaumette (sho/métt’) 
Chaumont (sho0/m6n’) 
Chauncey  (chiin/si, 
chawn/s1) 
Chaussard (sh6/saR’) 
Chaussée (sho/sii’) 
Chaussier (sh0/se-ii’) 
Chauveau (shd/vo’) 
Chauvelin (shiv/1in’) 
Chauvin (shd/vin’) 
Chaves (Port.) (shii/vés) 
Chaves (Sp.) (chii/vés) 
Chavigny (shii/vén/ye’) 
Cha/worth 
Chazal (shi/zitl’) 
Chazelles (shit/zél’) 
Chemnitz (Kém/nits) 
Chénedolle (shan/dol/la’) 
Chénier (sha/ne-a’) ~ 
Chenot (sheh-no/) 
Chenu (sheh-nii’) 
Chéreau (sha/rd/) 
Chéron (sha/ron’) 
ees (kii-roo-bee/nee) 
héry (sha/re’) 
Chés/el-den 
Chesneau (sha/nd’) 
Chétardie (shii/tir/dee’) 
Chevalier (sheh-vit/le-ii’) 
Chevanes (sheh-viin/) 
Cheverus (shév/e-rtis) (77. 
pron. sheh-vriiss’) 
Chevillard (she-vé/yar’) 
Chevreul (she-yrul’) 
Chevreuse (sheh-vruz’) 
Cheyne (chin, or chin) 
Chézy (sha/ze’) 
Chiabrera (ke-ii-bra/rit) 
Chiaramonti (ke-t-rit- 
mon/tee) 
Chiari (ke-ii/ree) 
Chiarini (Ixe-ti-ree/nee) 
Chiesa (ke-a/8it) 
Chifflet (shéf/fla’) 
Childebert (chil/de-bért) 
(Fr. pron,  shél/deh- 
béR’) 
Chil/der-ic (Fr. Childéric, 
shél/da/rék’) ~ 
Chilling-werth 
Chil/per-ic (Fr. Chilpérie, 
shél/pa/rék’) : 
Chinard (she/niR’) 
Chiocco (ke-ok/ko) 
Chirac (she/riik’) 
Chirinos (che-ree/nés) 
Chisholm (chiz/9m) 
Chladni (klad/nee) 
Chlopicki (Klo-pit/skee) 
Chodzko (Kodz’ko) 
Choiseul (shwi/zul’) 
Choisy (shwii/ze’) 
Cholmondely (chtim/1%) 
Choron (sho/ron’) 
Chouan (shoo/6n’) 
Chouet (shoo/a’) 
Chrestien (kra/te-in’) 
Chrétien (kra/te-in’) 
Christine (Fr.) (krés/teen’) 
Christine (Sw.) (kris-tee/- 
neh, ov kris-teen/) 
Christophe (krés/tof’) 
Christoviio(krés-to-vown’) 
Chumacero (choo-mii-tha/- 


ro) 
Chund (chtind); wwzitten 
also Chand. 
Churreuca y Elorza(choor- 
ROO/ka e G-loR/thii) 
Ciamberlani (chim-bér- 
14/nee) 
Ciampelli (cham-ptl/lee) 
Ciampi (chiim/pee) 
Ciampini (chiim-pee/nee) 


or 


Ciampoli (chiim/po-lee) 

Cianchettini (chan-két-tee/- 
nee) 

Cianci (chiin/chee) . 

Cianfanini (chiin-fii-nee/- 

Ciarpr (char/pee) 
iarpi (char/pee 

Ciassi (chis/aee) 

Cibrario (che-brii/re-o) 

Cicci (chét/chee) 

Ciccione (chét-cho/na) 

Cicogna (che-k6n/yit) 

Cicognara (che-k6n-yil/ra) 

Cicognini (che-kon-yee/- 
nee) . 

Cieco (che-ai/ko) : 

Cienfuegos (se-én/fwa’gis) 

Cigna (chén/yit) * 

Cignani (chén-yii/nee) 

Cignaroli (chén-yii-ro/lee) 

Cigoli (chee/go-lee). Syn. 
Civoli. 

Cimabue (che-mii-boo/a) 

Cimarelli (che-mi rél/lee) 

Cimarosa (che-mit-ro/sii) 

Ss (chén-che-nii/- 
to 

Cino (ché/no) 

Cing Mars (sink/ mars’) 

Ciofano (cho/fi-no) 

Cipriani (che-pre-ti/nee) 

Cirillo (che-rél/lo) 

Cittadini (chét-ti-dee/nee) 

Civiale (se/ve-til’) - 

Civitali (che-ve-tii/lee) 

Civoli (chee/yo-lee), Syn. 
Cigoli. 

Clairaut (kla/rd’) 

Clairon (kla/ron’) 

Clairval (klér/vil’) 

Clairville (klér/vél’) 

Clip/per-ten 

Clar/en-don 

Clarici (klii-ree/chee) 

Claude (lr. pron. kldd) 

Clausel (k160/zé1’) 

Clausen (klow/zen) 

Claverhouse (klav/er-tis, or 
klav/ers) 

Clavier (klii/ve-i’) 

Clavigero, or Clavijero 
(kli-ve-H/ro) 

Clavijo (klii-vé/Ho) 

Clayton (kla/ton) 

Cleef (klaf) 

Clemencen (kla-mén- 
theen/) 

Clerfayt (kléR/fi’) 

Clermont-Tonnerre (klér/- 
mon/ton/néR’) 

Clive (kliv) 

Clootz, or Cloots (kldts) 

Clotaire (klo/tér’) ~ 

Clo-til/da, om Clotilde 
(klo/téld’) 

Clough (klif) 

Clo/vis 

Clowes (klouz) 

Clugny (kliin/ye’) 

Cluver (kloo/ver) (Lat. 
Clu-ve/ri-us) 

Cob/bett 

Cobenzl (ko-bént/sl) 

Cobo (ko/Bo) 

Cocain (ko-kan/) 

Cocchi (kdk/kee) 

Cochet (ko/sha’) 

Cochin (ko/shin’) 

Cochran (kok/ran) 

Cochrane (kok/ran) 

Cockburn (ko/burn) 

Cock/er-ell 

Codazzi (ko-diit/see) 

Céd/ring-ton 

Coehoorn (koo/hérn) 

Coello (ko-él/yo) 

Ceur de Lion (kur de li/- 


gn) (fr. pron. kur di 
tony) # : 


Coffin (Fr.) (kof/fin’) 
Cogniard (ko/ne-yar’) 
Coignard (kwiin/yar’) 
Coignet (kwiin/ya’) 
Coigny (kwiin/ye’) 
Cokaine (ko-kan/) 
Coke (kook, or k0k) 
Colaud (ko/16/) 
Colbert (kol/béR’) 
Colburn (k0l/btirn) 
Col/den 

Cdl by 

Colebrook (k6l/brdéok) 
Co-len/so 

Coleoni (ko-l4-6/nee) 
Coleridge (k6l/rij) 
Colet (Eng.) (kol/et) 
Colet (Fr.) (ko/1a’) 
Colignon (ko/lén/yon’) 





Coligny, or Coligni (ko/- 
lén/ye’, or kol/én/ye’) 

Colignon (ko/lén/yin’) 

Colin (ko/lin’) 

Collado (kol-yii/Do) 

Collé (Fr.) (kol/la’) 

Colle (It.) (kol/la) 

Collet (kol/la’) 

Colletet (kol/ti’) 

Collin (kol/14N’) 

Collini (kol-lee/nee) 

Colloredo (kol-lo-ra/do) 

Collot d’Herbois. (kol/lo’ 
dér/bwii’) 

Colman 

Colombat (ko/lén/bit’) 

Colombo. See Columbus. 

Colon. See Columbus. 

Colon (ko4l6Nn’) 

Colquhoun (ko-hoon/) 

Colquitt (kol/kwit) 

Colson (kol/s6n’) 

Coltellini (kol-tel-lee/nee) 

Col/ten 

Coluccio (ko-loot/cho) 

Co-ltim/bus (It. Co-lom/- 
bo; Sp. Colon, ko-lon/) 

Combe (koom) 

Comines (ko/mén/’) 

Commandino (kom-miin- 
dee/no) 

~ Com/mon-fort’ 

Compagni (kom-piin/yee) 

Compagnoni (kom-piin- 
yo/nee) 

Comstock (ktim/stok) 

Comte (ként) 

Conant (ko/nant) 

Concha (kon/chia) 

Concina (kon-chee/nit) 

Condé (k6n/da) (Fr. pron. 
kOn/dai’) 

Condillac (kon/dee/yiik’, 
or kon/dél/yik’) 

Condorcet (kON/dor/si’) 

Conegliano (ko-nal-yii/no) 

Confucius (kon-fi/she-ts) 
(Chinese Kong-Fu-Tse’, 
kong-foot-si/) 

Congleton (kéng/gl-ton) 

Congreve (kéng/gréy) 

Conneau (kon/nd’) 

Conrad, or Konrad (k6n/- 
rad) (Ger. pron. kon/rit) 

Conradi (kon-rii/dee) 

Con/rad-in (or 
deen’) 

Consalvi (kon-sil/vee) 

Constant (k6n/stant, 
kON/stON’) 

Constant de Rebecque 
(kon/stn’ deh reh-bék’, 
or reh-bak’) 

Constantino 
tee/no) 

Contarini (kon-tii-ree/nee) 

Conti (It.) (kon/tee) 

Contreras (kon-tra/riis) 

Conybeare (ktin/i-bér) 

Copernicus(ko-pér/ni-kts) 
prs Copernic, or 

opernic, ko-pér/nik) 

Copleston (kop/el-stgn) 

Copley (k5p/li) 

Coquelin (kok/I4N’) 

Coquerel (kok/rel’) 

Corazzi (ko rat/see) 

Corbiére (kor/be-¢R’) 

Corbineau (kor/be/n6’) 

Corday (kor/da’) 

Cordeiro, or 
(kor-d.i/e-ro) 

Cordier (kor/de-a’) 

Cordova (kor/do-vi) 

Coreal (ko-ra-til/) 

Corelli (ko rél/lee) 

Corenzio (ko-rén/ze-o) 

Corio (ko/re-o) 

Coriolano (ko-re-o-lii/no) 

Cormatin (koRr/mii/tin’) 

Cormenin (korR/meh-nan’, 
or konm/nan’) 


or 


(kon-stiin- 


Cordeyro 


Cornacchini (kor-niik- 
kee/nee) 

Cornaro (kor-nii/ro) 

Cornazzani (koR-nit-si/- 
nee) 


Corneille (kor/nal’) (Fr. 
pron. kor/ntl’, or kor/- 
nay”’) 

Cornejo (koR-na/HO) 

Cornet (kor/na’) 

Corniani (kor-ne-ii/nee) 

Cornwallis (korn-w6l/lis) 

Corona (ko-ro/nit) 

Coronelli (ko-ro-nél/lee) 

Dorot (ko/ro’) 


kon/ri-: 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN BIOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Corrado (kor-Rii/do) 

Correa (koR-R&/i%) 

Correggio (kor-réd/jo), 
Syn. Allegre. 

Corsali (kor-sii/lee) 

Corsetti (koR-sé&t/tee) 

Corsignani (koR-s¢tn-yit/- 
nee) _ 

Corsini (koR-see/nee) 

Cortereal (kor-ta-rii-iil’) 

Cor’tez (Sp. Cortés, kor- 
tts’) 

Cortese (kor-ta/si) 

Cortesi (korR-ta/see) 

Corti (kor/tee) r 

Corticelli (kor-te-chel/lee) 

Cortona (kor-to/nit) 

Cortot (kor/to’) 

Cortusi (koR-too/see) 

Corvisart (koR/ve/zir’) 

Coryat (k6r/t1-at) 

Cosattini (ko-Siit-tee/nee) 

Coscia (ko/shit) 

Cosimo (ko/Se-mo) 

Cosme (k6dm) 

Cosnac (ko/nik’) 

Cossali (kos-sii/lee) 

Cossart (ko/saR’) 

Cossé (ko/sii’) 

Cossiers (ko/se-i’) 

Cossigny (ko/sén/ye’) 

Cosson (ko/sdn’) 

Costa (kos/tit) 

Costadoni (kos-tii-do/nee) 

Costantini (Kkos-tin-tee/- 
nee) 

Coste (kost) 

Costé (kos/tii’) 

Coster (Dutch) (kos/ter) 

Coster (Fr.) (kos/ti’) 

Cotelier (kot/le-a’) 

Cotelle (ko/t#il’) 

Cotignola (ko-tén-yo/li) 

Cotignon (ko/tén/yon’) 

Cotte (kott) 

Cottereau (kott/r5’) 

Cottin (kot/tin’) 

Cotton (Eng.) (kot/tn) 

Cotton (Fr.) (kot/tin’) 

Cotugno (ko-toon/yo) 

Coucy (koo/se’) 

Couder (koo/dii’) 

Coudrette (koo/drétt’) 

Coulanges (koo/16Nzh’) 

Coulet (koo/lii’) 

Coulomb (koo/16N’) 

Coulon (koo0/16N’) 


Coupart (koo/parR’) 


Coupé (koo/pa’) 

Couplet (koo/pli’) 

Courcelles (koor/sélL’) 

Courcy (kooR/se’) 

Courier (koo/re-a’) 

Cournot (kooR/no’) 

Courson (kooR/so0N’) 

Court (KooR) 

Courtenay (kurt/nii) 

Courtois (koor/twii’) 

Courvoisier (koor/ywii/- 
ze-ai) 

Cousin (koo/zin’) 

Cousinot (koo/ze/no’) 

Coustou (koos/too’) 

Couthon (koo/ton’) 

Coutinho ‘k6-teen/yo) 

Couto (k6/to) 

Coutts (koots) 

Couture (koo/tiiR’) 

Couvay (koo/va’) 

Covelli (ko-vél/lee) 

Coverdale (kuv/er-dal) 

Covilhao, or Covilham (ko- 
vél-yowNn’) 

Cowley (kow/Ii) ; formerly 
pronounced, and some- 
times written, Cooley. 

Cowper (kow/per, or koo/- 
per) 

Coxe (ktks) 

Coyer (kwii/ya’) 

Coypel (kwii/pél’) 

Coysevox (kwiiz/vo’) 

Cozza (kot/sii, or kot/sit) 

Cozzolani (kot-so-li/nee) 

Crabbe (krab) 

Crid/gck 

Craig (krag) 

Cramer (krii/mer) 
Cranach, or Kranach 
(kran/ak, or krii/nik) 

Cranz (krints) 

Crapone (krii/pon’) 

Craish/aw 

Crasso (kriis/so) 

Crayer (kri/yer) (#7. pron. 
kri/ya’ 

Crébillon (kra/bé/yin’) 


Corradini(kor-R4-dee/nee) Credi (kra/de) 


Crell (kréll) 
Crelle oe 
Crémieux (kra/me-vh’) 
Cremonini (kra-mo-nee/- 


nee) 
Créqui (krii/ke’) 
Crescentini (kra-shtn-tee/- 


nee) 

Crescentino (krii-shtn-tee/- 
no) 

Crescenzi (kra-shtn/zee) 

Crescimbeni = (kra-shim- 
ba/nee) 

Crespi (krés/pee) 

Crétin, or Crestin (kri/- 
tin’) 

Creuz (kroits) 

Creuzé de Lesser (kruh/- 
za! deh li/sa’) 

Creuzer (kroit/ser) 

Créveceeur (krav/kuR’) 

Crevier (kreh-ve-a’) 

Crichton (kri/tgn) 

Crillon (kre/yon’) 

Cristiani (krés-te-#/nee) 

Cristini (krés-tee/nee) 

Crivelli (kre-vél/lee) 

Croce (kro/chi) 

Croese (kroo/seh) 

Croeser (kroo/zer) 

Cro/ker 

Cro/ly 

Cromwell Seah aee or 
krém/wel 

Crousaz (kroo/zii’) 

Croy (krwii) 

Crozat (kro/zit’) 

Cruikshank (krook/shink) 


Crusius (kroo/zi-tis, or 
kroo/zhi-tis) 
Cruveilhier (krii/va/le-a’, 


or krii/val/ya’) 

Cruz (Sp.) (krooth) 

Cruz (Port.) (krooz, or 
kroos) 

Csaplovics (chit/plo/vitch’) 

Csokonai (cho/ko-ni’) 

Csoma (cho/mit) 

Cubero (koo-Ba/ro) 

Cubieéres (kii/be-ér’) 

Cuellar (kwél-yar/) 

Cuesta (kwés/tit) 

Cueva (kwa/vii) 

Cugnet (kiin/yii’) 

Cugniéres (kiin/ye-érR’) 

Cugnot (kiin/yo’) 

Cujas (kii/zhiis’) (Lat. Cu- 
jacius, ku-ja/shi-tis) 

Culant (kii/16N’) 

Cul/pép-per 

Cunard (ku-nird’) 

Cunego (koo-na/go) 

Cunha, da (dii koon/ya) 

Cuno (koo/no) 

Cupani (koo-pii/nee) 

Curaudau (kii/r0/dd’) 

Curial (kii/re-il’) 

Cusson (kii/soNn’) 

Custine (kiis/tén’) 

Cuvier (kii/ve-ii’, or kti/ve- 
er) 

Cuyp, or Kuyp (koip) 

Czacki (chiits/kee) 

Czajkowski(chi-kov/skee); 
written also Czaykow- 
ski. 

Czarniecki 
kee) 

Czartoryski (chiR-to-ris/- 
ki 


(chirn-yéts/- 


Czecz (tséts) 

Czelakowski (chi-li-koy/- 
ski) 

Czerny (tstR/ne, or tseRn) 

Czuczor (choot/sor/) 


D. 


Dabadie (dii/bii/de’) 

Dach (dik) 

Daciano (dii-chit/no) 

Dacier (dii/se-a’) 

Da Cunha. See Cunha, da. 

Daddi (did/dee) 

Daelman (diil/mtin) 

Dagnan (diin/y6n’) 

Dagobert (dig/o-btrt, or 
di/go/bérR’) 7 

Dagoumer (dii/goo/mii’) 

Daguerre (dii/géR’) ~ 

D’Aguesseau, or Dagues- 
seau (dii/Zt%s/80’). 

Dahl (dal) 

Dahlberg (diil/béRG) 

Dahler (dii/ler) 

Dahlgren (dil/grén) 


Dahlingen (di#/ling-en) 
Dahlmann (dil/min) 
Dahm (diam) 

Daignan ae 

Daigue (dag, or dég) 

Daillé (da/ya’) (Lat. Dal- 
lee/us) 

Daillon (di/ydn’) 

Daine (diin, ov dén) 

Daire (dér) 

Dalayrac (daéa/rik’) 

Dalechamp (diil/shon’) 

Dalberg (dil/bére) 

Dalborgo (diil-bor/go) 

Dalburg (diil/boOoRG) 

Dil-gar/no 

Dalhousie (d%]-hoo/z¥) 

Dalibray (dii/le/brii’) 

Dallas (dal/lass) 

Dallemagne (diil/miiii’) 

Dalrymple (dil/rim-p]) 

Dalton (dawl/tgn) 

Dalzell (da-éll’) 

Damas (dii/mii’) 

Damaze (dii/miiz’) 

Dambourney (ddN/booR/- 
na’) 

Dambray (d6n/brai’) 

Damiani (dii-me-ii/nee) 

Damianics (di/me-ii/nitch) 

Damiens (da/me-in’) ; An- 
glicized Da’mi-ens. 

Damini (di-mee/nee) 

Damiron (dii/me/riN’) 

Damoreau (di/mo/rd’) 

Damour (di/moor’) 

Dampier (dim/peer) 

Dampierre (d6N/pe-tr’) 

Dampmartin (d6N/maR/- 
tin’) 

Dana (da/na) 

Danchet (dén/shii’) 

Danckert (diink/kert) 

Dancks (diinks) 

Dancourt (dén/koor’) 

Dandelin (d6nd/1an’) 

Dandelot (dénd/lo’) 

Dandini (diin-dee/nee) 

Dandolo (diin/do-lo) 

Daneau (dii/nd’) 

Danés (dii/na’) 

Danet (dii/na’) 

Dangeau (d6N/zho’) 

Danican (dii/ne/k6n’), 
Syn. Philidor. 

Daniel (Eng.) (dan/yel) 

Daniel (Fr.) (dii/ne-él’) 

Daniel (Ger.) (di/ne-@1) 

Daniele (dii-ne-a/la) 

Danielli (di#-ne-€l/lee) 

Danielo (dii-ne-a/lo) 

Danloux (d6Nn/loo’) 

Dannecker (din/ntk-ker) 

Dare e (di/neh-mi/- 
er 

Danrémont (d6N/ra/mGN’) 

Dansse, or D’Ansse 
(ddNss) 

Dant (d6n) 

Dantal (d6n/tiil’) 

Dantan (d5N/t5N’) 

Dante (din/te) (Jt. pron. 
diin/ti) (originally Du- 
rante (doo-riin/ta) 

Danti (diin/tee) 

Dantine (d6N/tén’) 

Danton (d&n/ten, or don/- 
ton’) 

Dantz (dints) 

D’Anville (d6n/vel’) 

Danville (d6n/vél’) 

Danz (diints) 

Danzi (diint/see) 

Dapper (diip/pér) 

Daran (dii/r6n’) 

D’Arblay (dar/bla) 

Dare, or D’Are. See Joan 
of Are. 

Darcet (dar/sa’) 

Dardel (dar/dél’) 

Daremberg (di/r6Nn/béR’) 

Daret (dii/ri’) 

Dargaud (dar/go’) 

Darluc (daR/liik’) 

Darmaing (dar/man’) 

Darnau, or Darnaud (dar/- 
nd’) 

Darquier (dar/ke-i’) 

Darracq (dii/rik’) 

Dartois (dar/twit’) 

Daru (dia/rii’) 

Dashkof, or Daschkow 
(dish/kof); written also 
Dash/koy. 

Dassdorf (diiss/dorf) 

Dathe (dii/teh) 

Dati (di/tee) 

Daub (dowp) 


Daubenton (d6/b5N/tiN’) 

Daubeny (dob/ni, or 
dawb/n?1) 

Daubigné (dd/bén/ya’) 

Daubigny (dd/bén/ye’) 

Daucour (dd/koor’) 

Daucourt (d6/koor’) 

Daudin (d6/ditn’) 

Daullé (dd1/1a’) 

Daum (dowm) 

Daumas (d60/mii’) 

Daumer (dow/mer) 

Daumesnil (d6/mii/nél’) 

Daun (down) 

Daunou (dd/noo’) 

Dauvet (d6/vii’) 

D’ Avalos (dii-vit/lés) 

D/Avaux (dii/yo’) 

Divy/en-ant 

Dav/en-port 

David (Fr.) (dii/véd’) 

David (Ger.) (d#/vid) 

Daviel (dii/ve-é1’) 

Daviess (da/vis) 

Daviet (da/ve-a’) 

Davila (dii/ve-li) 

Davin (dii/vin’) 

Davini (dii-vee/nee) 

Davyout, or Davoust (dii/- 
voo’) 

Davy (da/vi) 

Dawes (dawz) 

Dazzi (dit/sec) 

Debacq (deh-bitk’) 

Debay (deh-bii/) 

De Candolle (deh k6n/. 
dol’) 

De-ca/ttir 

Decazes (deh-ktiz/) 

Decembrio (dii-chém/- 
bre-o) 

De Charms (ch as in child) 

Decrés (deh-kri/) 

Deffand (déf/f6n’) 

De Foe, or Defoe (de-f0’) 

Degen (da/gen) 

Dehn (dan) 

Deidier (Am.) (di/di-er) 

Deidier (Fr.) (da/de-i’) 

Dejean (deh-zhdn’) 

Dejoux (deh-zhoo’) 

De Kalb 

De la Beche (deh lit bash) 

Delaborde (deh-lii/bord’) 

De la Croix, or Delacroix 
(déh 1i/krwit’) 

Delahaye (d’1i/hi’) 

Delalande (d’1ii/16Nd’) 

Delamarche (d’li/marsh’) 

Delambre (deh-l6n/b’r) 

DélV/a-no 

De-la/ni 

Delaroche (d’14/rosh’) 

Delatour (d’lii/toor’) 

Delaval (@1lii/vil’) 

Delaunay (d’16-nii/) 

Delavigne (d’lii/vén’) 

Delbene (dél-ba/niai) 

Deleau (d’10) 

Delessert (deh-lés/sér’) 

Delfico (dél/fe-ko) 

Delfino (dél-fee/no) 

Delille (del-leel’) 

Delisle (deh-leel’) ; often 
Anglicized de-lil. 


Delolme (deh-lolm/, or 
d@lolm) 
Delorme (deh-lorm/, o7 


Vlorm) 
Delort (deh-lor’, 07 Vlor) 
Delpech (dél/pish’) 
Delue (deh-look’/) (Fr. 
pron. Vliik) 
Delvincourt (dél/vin/- 
koor’) 
Delzons (d&l/z6n’) 
Demachy (d’mii/she’) 
Dembowski (dém-bov/- 
skee) 
Démeunier (dai/muh/ne-a’) 
Demidoy (dém/e-doy’), or 
Dém-i-dof’. 
Demoivre (deh-mwii/v’r) 
Démons (dai/m6n’) 


Demours (deh-moor’, or 
d’moor) 

Demoustier (deh-moos/- 
te-ai’) 


Denham (dén/am) 

Denina (da-nee/nii) 

Denis (deh-ne’) 

Denne-baron 
ron’) 

Denon (deh-ndn’) 

Déparcieux (da/pir/se- 
uh’) 

Deperthes (deh-ptrt’) 

Derby (d@r/bi, or dar/bi) 


(dénn/bit/- 
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Derham (d&%r/am) 

Dering 

Derrand (déR/rdn’) 

De Ruyter (de ri/ter, or 
roi/ter) 

Derzhavin haat 
written also Derzavin, 
Derjavine, and Derscha- 
win. 

De Sacy. See Sacy. 

Desaguliers, ov Des-Agu- 
liers (di/zi/gii/le-t’) 

Desaix (deh-sa’) (de Vey- 
goux, deh vii/goo’) 

Desargues (deh-ziirg’) 

Desaugiers (da/z0/zhe-ii’) 

Desault (deh-zd/) 

Desbillons (di/be/ybn’) 

Descartes (da/kiirt/) 

Deschamps (dai/sh6n’) 

Desfontaines (da/f6N/tain’) 

Desforges (da/forzh’) 

Deshouliéres  (da/zoo/le- 
éR/) 

Desjardins (da/zhar/din’) 

Desmoulins (da/moo/lin’) 

Desnoyers (da/nwii/yii’) 

Desportes (di/port’) 

Despréaux (da/pra/0’) 

Desprez, or Després (da/- 
pra’) 

Desroches (da/rosh’) 

Dessaix (da/sii’) 

Dessalines (da/sii/lén’, or 
dés/si-len’) 

D’Estaing. See Estaing. 

Destouches (da/toosh’) 

De Thou (deh too’) (Lat. 
Thu-a/nts) 

Deusing (doi/zing) 

Devaux (deh-vo/) 

Devereux (dév/e-ro0) 

Dewees (de-weez/) 

D’ Ewes (dtz) 

De Wette (deh Wet/teh) 

Dewey (du/i) 

Deyling (di/ling) 

Deyster (di/ster) 

Diana (It.) (de-ii/nit) 

Dias (dee/iiz) 

Diaz del Castillo (dee/iith 
dél kis-teel’yo) 

Diderot (déd/ro’, or dé/- 
deh-ro’) 

Didot (de/do’) 

Didron (de/dran’ 

Diebitch, or 
(dee/bitch) 

Diedo (de-i/do) 

Diefenbach (dee’fen-bix’) 

Dieffenbach (deef’fen- 
baK’) 

Diel (Fr.) (de-#l/) 

Diel (Ger.) (deel) 

Diemen (dee/men) 

Diemerbroeck  (dee/mer- 
brook/) 

Diesbach (dees/bik) 

Diest (deest) 

Dieterich (dee/ter-ik) 

Dietrich (dee/trik) 

Dietrichstein (dee’trix- 
stin/) 

Diez (deets) 

Digeon (dee/zhon’) 

Digges (digz) 

Dilawer (dil/i/wer) (Pa- 
sha) 

Dillen (dil/len) 

Dillon (de/y6n’) 

Dinaux (de/nd’) 

Dindorf (din/dorf) 

Diodati (de o-dii/tee) 

Disraeli (diz-ra/el-ee) 

Distelmeyer (dis’tel-mi/er) 

Dithmar (dit/mar) ; writ- 
ten also Ditmar. 

Divino (de-vee/no) 

Diziani (dét-se-ii/nee) 

Djaafar, or Jafar (ji/far) 

Djami. See Jami. 

Djelal-ed-Din. Sce Jalal- 
ed-Din. 

Djezzar. See Jezzar. 

Dobner (dob/ner) 

Dobrizhoffer 
hof’fer) 

Dobrowski (do-brov/skee) 

Doderlein, ov Doederlein 
(d6/der-lin’) 

Dodoens (do-doons/) 

Doering. See Doring. 

Does (doos) 

Doglioni (ddl-yo/nee) 

Dohm (dom) 

Dohna (do/nit) 

Dolce (ddl/cha) 

Dolci (dd)/chee) 


biepitaen 


(do/brits- 





e, t, 0, silent; &, 5, ii, U, €@ (see p, 1636); gas; ghassh; ¢, ch, ask; £asj, Gas in get; sasz; xas gz; nas in linger, link; thas in thine; 1, i, 8, W, B, D, G, H, K, N, R(seep, 1636). 


dn 
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Dolet (do/la’) 

Dolgorouki, 07 Dolgoruki 
(dol/go-roo/kee) 

Ddl/lend 

Dolomieu (do/lo/me-th’) 

Domairon (do/mii/ron’) 

Domat, or Daumat (d6/- 
mit’) 

Dombay (dom/b1) 

Dombey (Fr.) (d6n/bi’) 

Dombrowski (dom-brov/- 
skee) 

Domenichi (do-ma/ne-kee) 

Domenichino (do-ma-ne- 
kee/no) 

Dominici(do-me-nee/chee) 

Donati (do-nii/tee) 

Donato (do-nit/to) 

Dondi (dén/dee) 

Dondini (don-dee/nee) 

Doneau (do/nd’) 

Doni (do/nee) 

Donizetti (don/e-zét’tee, or 
do-nid-zét/tee) 

Donneau (don/nd’) 

Do-no/so-Cortes(-kor-tts’) 

Don/o-van 

Doppelmayr (dop’pel- 
mir’); written also Dop- 
pelmaier and Doppel- 
mayer. 

Doppet (dop/pa’) 

Dorat (do/rii’) 

Doria (do/re-4) 

Dorigni, 07 Dorigny (do/- 
rén/ye’) 

DoGring, or Doering (d6/- 
ring) 

Dorleans (doRr/1a/6N’) 

Dorvigny (dor/vén/ye’) 

Douce (Eng.) (dowss) . 

Douce (Fr.) (dooss) 

Doudyns (dow/dins) 

Douglas (dug/lass) 

Doujat (doo/zhit’) 

Douven (dow/ven) 

Douw; pronounced, and 
sometimes written, Dow. 

Doyen (dwit/yan’) 

Draghi (dri/gee) 

Drake (Eng.) (drak) 

Drake (Ger.) (drii/keh) 

Drappier (drip/pe-a’) 

Drelincourt (dreh-lin‘- 
koor’) 

Dressler (dréss/ler) 

Dreux (druh) 

Drevet (dreh-vii/) 

Drolling (drol/14n’) 

Drouet (droo/i’) 

Drouot (droo/o’) 

Drouineau (droo/e/nd’) 

Drouyn de Lhuys (droo/- 
ain’ deh lwee) 

Droysen (droi/zen) 

Droz (dro) 

Duban (dii/b6Nn’) 

Dubois (dii/bwi’) 

Dubos (dii/bo’) 

Dubuisson (dii/biie/sdn’, 
almost dii/bwe/son’) 

Du Cachet (du/ki-sha, or 
dii ki/sha’) 

Duecange (du-ka&nj/; Fr. 
pron. dii/k6Nzh’) 

Ducarel (du/ka-rél) 

Ducasse (dii/kiiss’) 

Duccio (doot/cho) 

Duchange (dii/sh6Nzh’) 

Duchat (dii/shit’) 

Du Chatel (dii shii/t&1’) 

Duchesne (dii/shan’) 

Ducis (dii/séss’) 

Duclereg (dii/klér’) 

Duclos (dii/klo’) 

Ducos (dii/ko’) 

Dudevant (dii/deh-v6n’, o7 
diid/v6Nn’) 

Duerer. See Diirer. 

Dufau (dii/T0’) 

Dufaure (dii/f5R’) 

Du Fay (dii fa) 

Dufour (dii/foor’) 

Dufrénoy (dii/fra/nwit’) 

Dufresne (dii/fran’) 

Dufresnoy (dii/fra/nwi’) 

Dufresny (dii/fra/ne’) 

Dugazon (dii/gii/zoNn’) 

Duges (dii/zha’) 

Du Guesclin (dii gi/klin’) 

Duguet (dii/ga’) 

Du Halde (dii hiild, or dii 
xld) 

Duhamel (dii hi/mél’, or 
dii ii/m%l’) 

Dujardin (dii/zhar/din’) 

Du-Lis, or Du-Lys (dii/- 
léss) 
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Dulaurens (dii/16/r5N’) 

Dumas (dii/mii’) 

Dumay (dii/ma’) 

Dumesnil (dii/ma/ne’) 

Dumonceau (dii/m6ON/s0’) 

Dumont (dii/m6n’) 

Dumoulin (dii/moo/lin’) 

Dumouriez (dii/moo/re-i’) 

Dun-bar/ 

Dunean (dunk/an) 

Dundas (dtin-diss’) 

Dunglison (dting’gli-sgn) 

Dunois (dii/nwii’) 

Dunoyer (dii/nwii/yii’) 

Duns Scotus (dtinz sko/- 
ttis) 

Dupaty (dii’pii/te’) 

Duperche (dii/pérsh’) 

Dupérier (dii’pa/re-i’) 

Duperré (dii/pii/ra’) 

Duperrey (dii/pi/rée’, or 
dii/pa/ra’) 

Duperron (dii/pa/ron’) 

Dupetit (diip/te’) 

Dupin (dii/pin’) 

Dupinet (dti/pe/nii’) 

Dupleix (dii/pli’) 

Duplessis (dii/pli/se’) 

Duponceau — (du-pdn/sd) 
(Fr. pron. dii/poNn/s0’) 

Dupont (Am.) (du-poént/) 

Dupont (Fr.) (diti/pon’) 

Duprat (dii/prit’) 

Dupré (dii/pra’) 

Dupuis (dii/pwe’) 

Dupuy (dii/pwe’) 

Dupuytren (dii/pwe/tr6n’) 

Duquesne (dii/kin’) 

Duquesnoy (dii/ka/nwit’) 

Durao, or Duram (doo- 
rowNn’) 

Duran (doo-riin/) 

Durand (Am.) (du-rind’) 

Durand (Fr.) (dii/r6Nn’) 

Durante (doo-riin/ta) 

Duranti (doo-riin/tee) 

Diirer (dt/rer, or dii/rer) 

Duret (dii/ra’) 

Durham (dtir/am) 

Duroc (dii/rok’) 

Du Ryer (dii re/t’) 

Dusch (doosh) 

Du Seigneur (dii/san/yuR’) 

Du Sommerard (dii som/- 
meh-riiR’) 

Dussault (dii/s0’) 

Dussaulx (dii/s0’) 

Dussek (d008/sék) © 

Dutour (dii/toor’) 

Dutens (dii/toNn’) 

Dutrochet (dii/tro/sha’) 

Duval (dii/vil’) 

Duvyau (dii/v6’) 

Duvaucel (dii/vG/stl’) 

Du Verdier (dii vér/de-H’) 

Duvergier (dii/vér/zhe-a’) 

Duvernet (dii/vér/na’) 

Duvernoy (dii/véR/nwii’) 

Duveyrier (dii/va/re-i’) 

Duvignau (dii/vén/yo’) 

Duviquet (dii/ve/ka’) 

Duvivier (dii/ve/ve-2’) 

Duvoisin (dii/vwi/zain’) 

Dwight (dwit) 

Duyckinck (di/kink) 


’ Dyche (dich, or ditch) 


Dykvelt (dik/vélt) 
Dymond (di/mgnd) 


E. 


Eachard (étch/ard) 


Eadmer (éd/mer); written 


also Edmer. 

Eandi (-iin/dee) 

Earle (érl) 

Earlom (@r/lom) 

Eastlake (eest/lak) 

Eaton (ee/tgn) 

Ebbeson (@b/beh-sen) 

Ebel (a/bel) 

Ebeling (a/bel-ing) 

Eber (a/ber) 

Eberhard (¢b/er-hard, or 
a/ber-hart) 

Eberle (&b/er-le) 

Ebert (a/bert) 

Ebner (@b/ner) 

Eboli(eb/o-lee, ov /Bo-lee) 

Eccius. See Eck. 

Eccles (ék/elz) 

Echard (Eng.) (&tch/ard), 
Syn. Eachard. 

Echard (Fr.) (4/shar’) 

Eek (ék) (Lat. Eck/i-tis) ; 
written also Eccius, 


Eckermann (ék/er-miin) 

Eckhard (ék/hart) 

Eckhel (ék/é1) 

Edelinck (€d/el-ink, or a/- 
del-ink) 

Eder (a/der) 

Edgeworth (@j/worth) 

Edrisi (ed-ree/see) 

Eeckhout (ak/howt) 

Effen (€f/fen) 

Effiat (&f/fe/i’) 

Egede (ég/é-deh) 

Egerton (8j/er-ton) 

Eggenfeld (ék/ken-félt) 

Eg/in-hard, or Hinhard 
(an/hard) 

Egizio (a-jct/se-o) 

Egnazio (an-yit/se-o) 

Ehrenberg (a/ren-béRG/) 

Ehrenmalm (a/ren-mitln) 

Ehrenswiird (a/ren-svérd) 

Ehrhart (aR/hart) 

Ehrmann (ar/miin) 

Eichendorf (i/ken-dorf’) 

Hichens (i/kens) 

Eichhorn (ik/horn) 

Eichwald (ik/wilt) 

Hisenhard (i/zen-hart’/) 

Elei (@l/chee) 

Elgin (€l/gin) 

Elie de Beaumont (ii/le’ 
deh bd/mon’) 

Elio (a/le-o) 

Eliot, or Eliott (€l/1-ot) 

Ellenrieder(@l’/len-ree/der) 

Eller (@l/ler) 

Ellesmere (élz/meer) 

Elliger (@l/le-Ger) 

E}l/is-ten 

Em/er-son 

Elmes (é1mz) 

Elphinstone (¢1/fin-ston) 

Elsheimer (@lss/hi-mer) 

Elsholz (élss/holts) 

Elsner (élss/ner) 

Elyot (€1/7-ot) 


Elzevir (@l/zeh-vir) (Dutch 
Elzevier, or Elsevier, @1/- 


zeh-veer’) 
Emad-ed Din (em-iid/ed 
deen’) 
Emilio (a-mee/le-o) 
Emmerich (@m/mer-ik) 
Encinas (én-thee/niis) 
Encke (¢nk/heh) 
Endlicher (ént/lik-er) 
Enfantin (ON/f6N/taNn’) 
Engel (éng/el) 
Engelhardt (éng/el-hart) 
Enghien (6N/ge-in’) 


Entrecasteaux, d’ (doNt’r/- 


kits/t0’) 
Eon, Beaumont 

mon’ dai/oNn’) 
Epée (a/pii’) 
Epes (eps) 
Epinay (a@/pe/na’) 
Erard (a/rar’) 
Erasmus (e-riiz/mtis) 
Ercilla (¢Rr-+theel/yi) 
Erdmann (@rd/miin) 
Eric (ér/ik) 
Ericsson (ér/ik-sgn) 
Erizzo (-rit/so) 
Erlach (¢R/liK) 
Erman (éR/miin) 
Ernesti (€R-nés/tee) 
Erpen (¢R/pen) 
Errard (a/raR’) 
Ersch (érsh) 
Erskine (@rs/kin) 
Erwin (¢r/wWin 
Erxleben (éRxks/la-ben) 
Escalante (es-kii-litn/ta) 
Eschenbach (esh/en-bik) 


(bo/- 


Eschenmayer (esh/en-mi/- 


er) 
Escher (esh/er) 
Eschinardi(es-ke-nar/dee) 
Escobar (es-ko-BaRr/) 
Escoiquiz (es-ko-e-keeth’) 
Espagnet (es/piin/ya’) 
Espana (e-piin/yit) 
Espartero (es-pir-ta/ro) 
Espejo (es-pa/Ho) 
Espinasse (e/pe/niiss’) 
Espinel (es-pe-nél/) 
Espinosa (es-pe-no/sit) 


Esterhazy, or Eszterhazy Farquhar (far/kwar, or Filippi (fe-lép/pee) 


(s/ter-ha/ze) 
Estienne (a/te-énn/) 
Estoile. See L’Estoile. 
Estourmel (&/toor/mél’) 
Estrades (és/triid’) 
Estrées (és/tra’) 
Estrella (és-trél/y#t) 
EXtampes (a@/t6np’) 
Ethelbald (&th/el-bald) 
Ethelbert (&th/el-b@rt) 
Ethelred (éth/el-réd) 
Ethelwolf (éth/el-woolf) 
Etienne (a/te-@nn/) 
Etoile. See L’Estoile. 
Ettmiiller (étt/miil/ler) 
Euler (yoo/ler) (Ger. pron. 

oiler) 

Evelyn (év/e-lin) 

Everdingen (év/er-ding- 
en, or a/ver-ding-en) 

Ev/er-ett 

Ewald (a/ wild, or a/vilt) 

Ewart (yoo/art) 

Ewing (yoo/ing) 

Exelmans (¢k/sél/m6n’) 

Expilly (éks/pe/ye’) 

Eyck (ik) 

Eyckens (i/kens) 

Eymar (4/mar’) 

Eymeric (a-ma-reek/) 

Eynden (in/den) 

Eyre (ar) 

Eysel (i/zel) 

Eytelwein (i/tel-win) 


F. 


Fabbroni. See Fabroni. 

Faber (fii/ber) 

Fabre (fabr) 

Fabretti (f#-bret/tee) 

Fabriano (fii-bre-ii/no) 

Fabricius (Hng. pron. fa- 
brish/i-tis) 

Fabricius (Dutch) (fa- 
bree/se-tis) 

Fabricius (Ger.) (ft%-brit/- 
se-us) 

Fabrizio (f4-brét/se-o) 
(Lat. Fabricius) 

Fabroni (fa-bro/nee) 

Fabrot (f&/bro’) 

Fabyan, or Fabian (fa/bi- 
an) 

Faccini (fat-chee/nee) 

Facciolati (f&t-cho-li/tee) 
(or Facciolato, fit-cho- 
lii/to) 

Facini (ffi-chee/nee) 

Fagnan (fin/y6n’) 

Fagnani (fiin-yii/nee) 

Fagon (fi/gon’) 

Fahrenheit (fiir/en-hit) 
(Ger. pron, fi/ren-hit/) 

Fain (f4Nn) 

Fairbairn (far/barn) 

Fair/fax 

Fakhr-ed-Din 
deen/) 

Falcetti (fiil-chét/tee) 

Falekenstein (ftilk’ken- 
stin/) 

Falcone (fal-ko/nii’) 

Falconer (fawk/ner, 
faw’ken-er) 

Falconet (f4l/ko/nii’) 

Falieri (ft-le-a/ree) 

Faliero (fi-le-a/ro) 

Falk (falk) 

Falkland (fawk/lgnd) 

Fallmerayer (fill/mer-1/ér) 

Fallopio (fil-lo/pe-o), Fal- 
loppio, or Falopio (Lat. 
Fal-lo/pi-tis) 

Falloux (f4/loo’) 

Famin (f4/min’) 

Fancelli (ftin-chél/lee) 

Fanelli (fa%-n@l/lee) 

Fansaga (fan-si/git) 

Fantoni (fiin-to/nee) 

Fantuzzi (fin-toot/see) 

Faneuil (ftin/il) 

Faraday (fir/a-da) 

Farcy (faR/se’) 

Farel (fa/rél’) 


(faikr-ed- 


or 


Esprémesnil(a/préi/ma/ne’) Farelli (fi-ral/lee) 


Esprit (#s/pre’) 

Espronceda (és-pron-tha/- 
Dit) 

Essen (és/sen) 

Estaco (&s-tii/so) 

Estaing (@s/tin’), or d’Es- 
taing (d&s/titn’) 

Estampes. See Etampes. 

Este (&s/te, or &s/tii) 





Faret (fii/ra’) 

Faria (fti-ree/i) 

Faria-y-Souza (fi-ree/ii-e- 
s0/zit 

Farina (fii-ree/ni) 

Farinacci ({4-re-niit/chee) 

Farinato (fti-re-nii/to) 

Farnese (far-neez’) (it. 
pron. far-na/sa) 


far/kir) 

Fasel om 

Fascitelli ({%-she-tél/lee) 

Fasolo (f%-80/lo) 

Fassoni (fi-so/nee) 

Fatima (fii/te-mii, or fat/e- 
ma) 

Faucci (fowt/chee) 

Faucher ({0/shia’) 

Fauchet ({0/sha’) 

Faujas (f0/zhit’) 

Faulconnier ({0/kon/ne-a’) 

Faulhaber (fowl/hii/ber) 

Fauques (f0k) 

Faure (for) 

Fauriel (£0/re-el’) 

Faust (fowst, or fawst) 

Fauveau (f0/v6’) 

Fayart (fa/vir’) 

Favereau (fiiv’/r0’) 

Favier (fii/ve-a/) 

Favre (fiivr) 

Fawkes (fawks) 

Faye (fa) 

Fayet (fii/ya’) 

Fayette. See La Fayette. 

Fayolle (fi/yol’) 

Faypoult (fa/poo’) 

Fea (fa/t) 

Federici (fa-da-ree/chee) 

Fédor. See Feodor. 

Fée (fa) 

Fehling (fa/ling) 

Fehr (far) 

Feijo (fa/e-zho) 

Fein (fim) 

Feitama (fi-tii/ma) 

Feith (fit) 

Feldmann (félt/miin) 

Feletz (fla, or feh-la/) 

Félibien (fa/le/be-in’) 

Feliciano (fa-le-chii/no) 

Fellenberg (f¢l/len-berg, or 
fél/len-béRG/) 

Feller (fél/ler) 

Fellon ({#1/16Nn’) 

Feltre (f81/tr) 

Fénelon (fén/eh-lon) (Fr. 
pron, fan/1ONn, or fa/neh- 
16N’) 

Feo (ia/0) 

Feodor (fa’0/dér, almost 
fyo/dor) 

Ferdinand  (fér/di-niind) 
(Sp. Fernando, f¢R-niin/- 
do) 

Ferdousi, or Ferdusi. See 
Firdousi. 

Fer/gu-son 

Fer/gus-sgn 

Ferishta, or 
(fér/ish-ta) 

Fermat (fér/mii’) 

Fernandes (Port.) (fér- 
niin/dés) 

Fernandez (fer-nin/d&z) 
(Sp. pron. téRr-niin/déth) 

Fernel Cmte (Lat. Fer- 
né/li-tis) 

Ferracino (f@r-Ri-chee/no) 

Ferrand (fa/r6n’) 

Ferrantini (f¢R-Riin-tee/- 
nee) 

Ferrara (f¢R-Rii/rit) 

Ferrari (f@R-Rii/ree) 

Ferrata (fér-Rii/ti) 

Ferreira (f@R-Ra/e-rit) 

Ferrer (f¢R/RéR’) 

Ferreras (féR-Ra/riis) 

Ferreri (f€R-Ra/ree) 

Ferreti (f@R-Ra/tee) 

Ferrier (fa/re-a’) 

Ferriére (fa/re-€r’) 

Ferritres (fa/re-éR’) 

Ferrucci (féR-Root/chee) 

Ferry (fa/re’) 

Fersen (f¢R/sen) 

Fesch (fésh, or fash) 

Feti (fa/tee) 

Feuchére (fuh/shér’) 

Feuerbach (foi/er-bar/) 

Feuerlein (foi’er-lin’) 

Feuillet (fuh/ya’) 

Feyadt (fit). Syn. Fyt. 

Fialho (fe-al/yo) 

Fichte (fik/teh) 

Ficino (fe-chee/no) 

Fieschi (fe-és/kee) 

Fiesco (fe-és/ko) 

Fiesole (fe-és/o-la, or fe-a/- 
so-li) 

Fiévée (fe-a/vii’) 

Fighani (fe-gii/nee) 

Figueroa (fe-gi-ro/it) 

Filangieri (fe-liin-je-a/rée) 

Filicaja (fe-le-kii/yi) 

Filipepi (fe-le-pa/pee) 


Ferischtah 


Fill/mGre 

Fine (feen) 

Finelli (fe-nel/lee) 

Fingal (fing/gal, or fing- 
gawl/) ” 

Finoglia (fe-nol/ya) 

Fiorayanti = (fe-o-rit-viin/- 


tee) 
Fiorentino (fe-o-rén-tee/- 
no) 
Fiori (fe-o/ree) 
Fiorillo Cr 
Fiorini (fe-o-ree/nee) 
Firdousi, or Firdausi (fir- 
dow/see); less correctly, 
Firdusi. 
a ae (fe-rén-zoo-o/- 
4 5 
Firmian (f€@rR/me-tin) 
Firmin (Eng.) (fir/min) 
Firmin (Fr.) (fér/man’) 
Fischart (fish/art) 
Fischer (fish/er) 
Fitz-gér/ald 
Fitz-roy/ 
Flach-Francowitz 
frin-ko-vits) 
Flahaut (f14/6’) 
Flacourt (flé/koor’) 
Flame! (fli/mél’) 
Flaminio (fli-mee/ne-o) 
Flim/steed 
Flandin (f16N/din’) 
Flandrin (fl6N/dran’) 
Flangini (flin-jee/nee) 
Flaugergues (f10/zhérg’) 
Fléchier (fla/she-4’) 
Fleet/wood 
Fleischer (fli/sher) 
Fleurieu (fluh/re-uh’) 
Fleury (fluh/re, or fluh/re’) 
Flores (flo/rés) 
Florez (flo/réth) 
Florian (flo/re-5Nn’) 
Flotow (flo/to) 
Flourens (floo/r5n’) 
Fliigel, or Fluegel (flii/gel) 
Foa (fo/i) 
Foerster. See Forster. 
Fogarassy (fo-gd-résh/ee) 
Foggini (fod-jee/nee) 
Fogliani (f6l-yii/nee) 
Fogliardi (f6l-yar/dee) 
Foglieta (f6l-ya/tit) 
Foix (fwit) ‘ 
Folard (fo/lar’) 
Foley (fo/li) 
Follen (fol/len) 
Folz, or Volz (folts) 
Fonblanque (f6n-blank’) 
Fonfréde ({6N/frad’) 
Fonseca (fon-sa/kit). 
Fontaine (f6n-tan’) (Fr. 
pron. {0N/tén’) 
Fontana (fon-ti/nit) 
Fontanelle (f6N/tii/nel’) 
Fontanelli (fon-tii-nel/lee) 
Fontanes ({0N/tin’) 
Fontanini (fon-ti-nee/nee) 
Fontanon (f6N/ti/ndn’) 
Fontenay (f6Nt/na/) 
Fontenelle (fén-teh-nel/) 
(Fr. pron, font/nel’) 
Foote (fot) 
Forbes (Eng.) (f6rbz) 
Forbes (Scot.) (f6r/bez) 
Forbin (for/ban’) 
Forcadel (for/ki/d&él’) 
Forcellini(for-chél-lee/nee) 
Forchhammer (fork’/hitm/- 


mer) 
Ford (ford) 
Fordyce (for-dis’) 
Foresti (fo-rés/tee) 
Forestier (fo/rés/te-i’) 
Forfait (for/fa’) 
Forget (Fr.) Pe 
Forster, or Foerster (fiR/- 


ster) 
Forsyth (fgr-sith/) 
Fortescue (f6r/tes-ku) 
ee (for-te-gwtR/- 
ra 
Fortoul (for/tool’) 
Fosbroke (fos/brook) 
Foscari (fos/kti-re) 
Foscarini (fos-kii-ree/nee) 
Foschini oe ee 
Foscolo (fos/ko-lo) 
Fossati (fos-sa/tee) 
Fossombroni (fos-som- 
bro/nee 
Fothergill ({oth’er-gil) 
Foucault (fo0/k0’) 
Fouché (foo/sha’) 
Foucher (foo/sha’) 
Fould (foo) 


(flitk- 


Foulis (fow/lis) (Scot. 
pron. fowlz) 

Foulon (foo/l6n’) 

Foulques (fook) 

Fouqué (foo/ka’). See La 


Motte-Fouqué. 
Fouquet (foo/ki’) 
Fouquier-Tinville (foo/ke- 
a/-tin/vel’) 
Fourcroy (foor/krwit’) 
Fourier (foo’re-er) (fr. 
pron. foo/re-a’) 
Fourmont (foor/m6n’) 
Fourneyron(foor/na/roNn’) 
Fournier (foor/ne-a’) 
Foy (fwi) 
¥racastoro (frii-kiis-to/ro) 
Fraccaroli (friik-kit-ro/lee) 
Frachetta (frii-két/tii) 
Fragonard (frii/go/nar’) 
Francesca (friin-chés/kit) 
Franceschini (friin-chés- 
kee/nee) 
Francheyille (frénsh/veV ) 
Franchi (friin/kee) 

- Franchini (friin-kee/nee) 
Francia (It.) (friin/chit) 
Francia (South American) 

(friin/se-ii) 


Franciabigio  (fran-chit- 
bee/jo) { 

Francini (friin-chee/nee) 

Franck (friink) 

Franckenstein (friink’en- 
stin’) 


Francke (friink/keh) 
Franco (fran/ko) 
Franceur (frén/kuR’) 
Francois (fron/swii’) 
Francucci (frin-koot/chee) 
Frangipani = (friin-je-pii/- 
nee) ; 
Franscini (friin-shee/nee) 
Franz (friints) 
Franzén (friint-sain/ ; 
most friint-siin/) 
Franzini (friin-zee/nee) 
Fraunhofer (frown/ho-fer) 
Fregoso (fra-go/so) 
Freher (fra/er) 
Freiesleben (fri’es-la/ben) 
Freiligrath (fri/le-grat/) 
Freind (frénd) 
Freinsheim (frins/him) 
Freire de Carvalho (fra/ra 
da kir-vil/yo) 
Frelinghuysen (free/ling- 
hi/zen) 
Frémont, or Fremont 
(Am.) (fre-mont/) 
Frémont (Fr.) (fra/mon’) 
Fréret (fra/ra’) 4 
Fréron (fra/ron’) 
Frescobaldi (frés-ko-bal/- 
dee) 
Fresne (fran) 
Fresnel (fra/né@1’) 
Fressinet (fri/se/ni’) 
Fréteau (frii/td’) 
Freund (froint) 
Freundweiler (froint/wi- 
ler) ; 
Freux (fruh) 
Frey (fr) 
Freycinet (fra/se/ni’) 
Freylinghausen (fri/ling- 
how/zen) 
Freytag (fri/tic) 
Frézier (fra/ze-a’) 
Frezzi (fret/see) 
Friedrich (Fr.) (fréd/rtk’) 
Fries (freess) 
Frisch (frish) 
Frischlin (frish-leen/) 
Frisi (free/see) 
Fritzsche (frit/she¢h) 
Frizzi (frit/see) 
Froben (fro/ben) 
Froéb/ish-er 
Frochot (fro/sho’) 
Friéhlich, ov Froehlich 
(fr6/lik) 
Froila (fro/i-la) 
Froissart (frois’strt’) (fr, 
pron. frwii/sir’) 
Froude 
Frugoni (froo-go/nee) 
Fuchs (fooks) 
Fuentes (fwén/tés) 
Fiiger, or Fueger (fii/ger) 
' Fugger (foog’er) 
Fulton (fo0l/tgn) 
Funck (foonk) 
Fiirstenberg, or Fuersten- 
berg (fiir/sten-bérG) 
Fuseli (fu/se-li) (Ger, 
Swiss Fuessli, fiiss/lee) 
Fyt, or Feydt (fit) 


al- 





PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN BIOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


G. 


Gaab (gap) 

Gabiot (gii/be/o’) 

Gabler (gii/bler) 

Gabriel (gii/bre-el’) 

Gabrielli (gii-bre-el/lee) 

Gachart (gii/shaR’) 

Gaches (giish) 

Gacon (gii/kon’) 

Gaddi (giid/dee) 

Gaertner. See Girtner, 

Gaetano (gii-ti-tii/no) 

Gagern (gii/gern) 

Gagliardi (giil-yir/dee) 

Gagnier (giin/ye-i’) 

Gail (gil, or gXé) 

Gaillard (gih/yitir’) 

Gainsborough (gan3’b’rg) 

Gaj (81) 

Galanti (git-liin/tee) 

Galaup (gii/10/) 

Galeotti (gii-la-dt/tee) 

Galhegos (giil-ya/gds) 

Galiani (gii-lee-ii/nee) 

Galien (gii/le-4n’) 

Galignani (gii-lén-yti/nee) 

Galilei (gii-le-la/ee) 

Galileo (gal/i-lee’o) (Jt. 
pron. gi-le-la/o) 

ee (gawl) (Ger. pron. 

‘ill) 


Galacts: (gii-li-chee/nee) 

Galland (giil/16N’) 

Gallas (giil/lis) 

Gil/la-tin 

Gal/lau-dét! 

Galle (gill) 

Gallegos (giil-ya/gés) 

Galletti (gil-let/tee) 

Galligai (giil-le-gii/e, 
giil-le-gi/) 

Gallinari (gil-le-nii/ree) 

Gallois (gil/wi’) 

Gallucci (giil-loot/chee) 

Galluppi (giil-loop’pee) 

Galluzzi (giti-loot/see) 

Galt (gawlt) 

Galvani (giil-vii/nee) 

Galvao, or Galvam (gil- 
vown’) 

Galvez (giil/véth) 

Gama (gii/mi%) 

Gamaches (gi/miish’) 

Gambacciani (giim-bit- 
chii/nee) 

Gambara (giim-bi/rit) 

Gambart (goN/biR’) 

Gambier(Eng.)(gim/beer) 

Gambier (Fr.) (g6n/be-a’) 

Gamon (gii/mo6n’) 


or 


Ganganelli (gién-gii-nel/- 
lee) 

Gannal (giin/nal’) 

Gan/nett 


Gans (giinss) 

Ganteaume (gdn/tom’) 

Garasse (gii/riiss’) 

Garat (gii/rii’) 

Garavaglia (gii-ri-viil/yi) 

Garay (gii-r1’) 

Garcgao, or Garcam (giR- 
sSOWN’) 

Garcia (Sp.) (gar-thee/%) 

Garcia (Port.) (gar-see/a) 

Garcias (gaR-thee/iis) 

Garcilasso (or Garcilaso) 
de la Vega (gar-the-liis/- 
80, or gar-se-lis/so, da la 
via/git) 

Gardane (gaR/diin’), or 
Gardanne (gar/diinn’) 

Gardel (gar/d¢cl’) 

Gardiner (gard/ner) 

Garibaldi (gar-i-bal/di, or 
gii-re-biil/dee) 

Garissoles (gii/re/sol’). 

Garneray (garn/ra’) 

Garnier (gaR/ne-a’) 

Garofalo (gii-ro-fii/lo) 

Garraud (gii/rd’) 

Garzi (gard/zee) 

Garzia (gard-zee/i) 

Garzoni (gaRd-zo/nee) 

Gascoygne, o7 Gascoigne 
(gis-koin/) 

GAs/kell 

Gasparin (gis/pa-rin, or 
giis/pii/riin’) 

Gasparini (giis-pit-ree/nee) 

Gasse (gtis/seh) 

Gassendi (giis-s¢n/dee) 

Gasser (giis/ser) 

Gassies (giis/se’) 

Gast (giist) 

Gastaldi (gits-tiil/dee) 


Gaston (gitis/ton’) 

GAt/a-ker 

Gatteaux (giit/t0/) 

Gatterer (giit/teh-rer) 

Gatti (giit/tee) 

Gau (g6, or gow) 

Gaubil (g5/bél’) 

Gaucher (g0/shii’) 

Gauden (gaw/den) 

Gaudenzi (gow-dén/zee) 

Gaudichaud-Beaupré(go/- 
de/sh6-b6/pra’) 

Gaudin (gd/dan’) 

Gauermann (gow/er-miin) 

Gaultier (Ger.) (gowl/teer) 

Gaultier (Fr.) (g0/te-a’) 

Gauss (gowss) 

Gaussin (g0/sin’) 

Gauthier (g6/te-i’) 

Gautier (g0/te-a’) 

Gavarni (gii/var/ne’) 

Gavazzi (gti-viit/see) 

Gaveaux (gii/vo’) 

Giav/es-ton 

Gayangos (gii-yiing’giés) 

Gay-Lussac (ga/liis’/sik/) 

Gazet (gii/za’) 

Gazi (giid/zee) 

Gazola (giid-zo/lit) 

Ged 

Géd/des 

Gedike (ga-dee/keh) 

Gedoyn (zheh-dwan/) 

Geefs (Hafs, or gafs) (Zr. 
pron. zhiaf) 

Geel (Hal) 

Geer (gar) 

Geerts (Harts, ov garts) 

Gehler (ga/ler) 

Geiger (Ger.) (Zi/ger) 

Geijer (Sw.) (yl/yer) 

Gelée (zh’la) 

Gell (jel) 

Gellert (g@l/lert) 

Gelli (jél/lee) 

Gemelli (ji-m%@l/lee) 

Geminiani  (ja-me-ne-ii/- 
nee). Syn. Gimignani. 

Genest, or Genét (zheh- 
na’) 

Genet (jeh-net’, or zh’ni) 

Genga (jén/gii) 

Génin (zha/nin’) 

Gengis-Khan. See Jengis 
Khan. 

Genlis (zhén/le’) 

Gennari (jén-nii/ree) 

Gennaro (jén-nii/ro) 

Gennes (zhén) 

Genovesi (jA-no-va/zee) 

Genseric (jen/ser-ik) 

Gensfleisch (génss/flish). 
Syn. Gutenberg. 

Gensonné (zh6Nn/son/nia’) 

Gentil (zhon‘/te’) 

Gentz (génts) 

Geoftrin (zhof/fran’) 

Geoffroy (Eng.) (jéf/fri) 

Geoffroy, and Geoffroi 
(zhof’frwit’) 

Gerando (zheh-rén/do’, or 
ja-riin/do) 

Gerard (Eng.) (jér/ard) 

Gérard (Fr.) (zhii/rir’) 

Géraud (zha/rd’) 

Gerber (gtéRr/ber) 

Gerbert (gér/bert) 

Gerbier (zhéR/be-a’) 

Gerbillon (zhér/be/yon’) 

Gerhard (gér/hiirt) 

Gerini (ja-ree/nee) 

Gerlach (géRr/lik) 

Germain (zhér/man’) 

Gerry (ér/ri) 

Gerson (Fr.) (zhtr/son’) 

Gerson (Ger.) (G¢R/son) 

Gervais (zhéR/va’) 

Gervaise (zhtR/vaz’) 

Gesenius (Ze-see/ni-tis) 
(Ger. pron. ga-za/ne-00s) 

Gesner (gés/ner) 

Gessler (gtss/ler) 


Gess/ner 
Gherardini (gi-ritr-dee/- 
nee) 


Ghezzi (g&t/se) 

Ghiberti (Gee-bar’/tee) 

Ghirlandaio (gér-lin-dit/- 
yo); written also Ghir- 
landaio. 

Ghisi (gee/See) 

Giacomelli (jii-ko-mél/lee) 

Giambelli (jim-bél/lee) 

Giambullari (jiim-bool-lii/- 
ree) 

Gianni (jiin/nee) 

Giannini (jiin-nee/nee) 

Giannone (jiin-no/na) 


Giannotti (jin-ndt/tee) 

Giardini (jir-dee/nee) 

Giattini (jat-tee/nee) 

Gib/ben 

Gibbs 

Gibert (zhe/bénr’) 

Gib/sen 

Gierig (Zee/ria) 

Gieseler (Gee/zeh-ler) 

Gifford (gif/ferd and jif/- 
ford) 

Gigli (jeel/yee) 

Gignoux (zhén/yoo’) 

Gilbert (Eng.) (gil/bert) 

Gilbert (Fr.) (zhél/bér’) 

Gilchrist (gil/krist) 

GYL-fil/lan 

Gilj (jel/yee) 

Gill 


Gilles (zhél) 
Gillespie (gil-lés’p7) 
Gillet (Eng.) (jil-let/) 
Gillet (Fr.) (zhe/yi’) 
Gillies (giI/liz) 
Gillot (zhe’yo ) 
Gil/man 
Gil/mere 
Gill/ray 
Gil/pin 
Gil-Vicente 
stn/ta) 

Gil y Zarate (a@l e thii/rii- 
ta) 

Gimignani = (je-mén-yii/- 
nee), or Geminiani (ja- 
me-ne-ii/nee) 

Ginani (je-ni/nee) 

Ginguené (zhan/gah-nii’) 

Ginkel (gink/el) 

Gioberti (jo-baRr/tee) 

Giocondo (jo-kon/do) 

Giofredo (jo-fra/do) 

Gioja (jo/yi, or jo/i-t) 

Giordani (jor-dii/nee) 

Giordano (jor-di/no) 

Giorgi (jor’jee) 

Giorgini (jor-jee/nee) 

Giorgione (joR-jo/na) 

Giottino (jot-tee/no) 

Giotto (jot/to) 

Giovanelli (jo-vii-nél/lee) 

Giovanetti (jo-vi-nét/tee) 

Giovanni (jo-viin/nee) 

Giovannini (jo-viin-nee/- 
nee) 

Giovenazzi (jo-va-niit/see) 

Giovene (j0/va-na) 

Giovio (jo/ve-o) 

Girard (Am.) (je-rard/) 

Girard (Fr.) (zhe/ritr’) 

Girardet (zhe/rar/dii’) 

Girardi (je-rar/dee) 

Girardin (zhe/rar/din’) 

Girardon (zhe/rar/din’) 

Giraud (zhe/rd’) 

Girault-Duvivier (zhe/rd/- 
dii/vee/ve-a’) 

Girod (zhe/ro’) 

Girodet-Trioson (zhe/ro/- 
da’-tre/o’/zon’) 

Giron (He-r6n/) 

Gironi (je-ro/nee) 

Giry (zhe/re’) 

Gis/berne 

Gismondi (jés-moén/dee) 

Giulio Romano (joo/le-o 
ro-mii/no) 

Giunta (joon/tit)’ 

Giusti (joos/tee) 

Giustiniani (joos-te-ne-i/- 
nee, or joos-tin-e-ii/nee) 

Gladstone (glid/ston) 

Glan/vil, or Glan/ville 

Glassbrenner (gliiss’brén/- 


ner 
Glauber 
glou/ber) 
Gleichen (gli/ken) 
Gleig (gleg) 
Gleim (glim) 
Glendower (glen/dou-er) 
Gliscenti (gle-shen/tee) 
Glis/sgn 
Glover (gltiv’er) 
Gluck (glook) 
Gliick (gliik, almost glik) 
Gmelin (gma/lin) 
Gneisenau (gni’zeh-now’) 
Gobel (go/bél’) 
Gobelin (gob/eh-lin) (7. 
pron. gob/1in’) 
Gobet (go/ba’) 
Godard (go/dar’) 
God/dard 
Godinho (go-deen/yo) 
Go-dol/phin 
Godounoy, ov Godounof, 
See Godunoy, 


(zheel-ve- 


(glaw’ber, or 


Godoy (go-di/ee) 

Godunoy, Godounov, or 
Godunow (go-doo-nof’) ; 
written also Godounof, 

God/win 

Goeree (goo-ra/) 


Goergei. See Girgei. 
Goerres. See Girres, 
Goertz. See Gortz. 


Goes (Port.) (g6/%s) 

Goes (Dutch) (Hoos) 

Goethe. See Gothe, 

Gogol (go/gal) 

Goguet (go/git’) 

Gohier (go/e-ii’, or go/yii’) 

Gois (gwit) 

Gold/ing 

Goldoni (gol-do/nee) 

Goldschmidt (golt/shmit) 

Gold’/smith (formerly 
goold/smith) 

Golitzin (go lét/sin) 

Golius (go/le-tis) 

Goltzius (golt/se-tis) 

Go/mar 

Gombauld (gin/bd’) 

Gomes (go/més) 

Gomez (go/méth) 

Gongalo. See Gonzalo. 

Gongalvez (gon-siil/yéz) 

Gondi (gon/dee) 

Gondola (gon/do-lit) 

Gongora y Argote (goN/- 
go-rii e iR-go/ta) 

Gonsalvyo de Cordova (gon- 
sil/vo da kor/do-vit) 

Gonthier (gon/teer) 

Gonzaga (gon-zii/git) 

Gonzalo (gon-thii/lo). Syn. 
Gonsalvo. 

Gonzalez (gon-zii/lés, or 
gon-thia/1éth) 

Goolab Singh 
sing) 

Gorgei, or Gorgey (giR/- 
ga) (Ger. pron. gor/Gi) 

Gorges (ger/jez) 

Gori (go/ree) 

Gorini (go-ree/nee) 

Gorres (gor/res) 

Gorski (gor/skee) 

Gortchakov, or Gortscha- 
kow (gor/chii-kof) ; writ- 
ten also Gortchakoff. 

Gortz, or Goertz (goRts) 

Goselini (go-8a-lee/nee) 

Gosse (godss) 

Gosselin (goss/lin’) 

Gotama (go/ta-ma) 

Gothe, or Goethe (gi/teh) 

Gotti (got/tee) 

Gottsched (got/shet) 

Gouan (go0-6N/) 

Gouffier (goo/fe-ai’) 

Gough (gof) 

Goujet (goo/zha’) 

Goujon (goo/zhon’) 

Goulard(goo/lard’, or goo/- 
lar’) 

Goulart (goo/lir’) 

Gould (goold) 

Goulin (goo/lan’) 

Gourgaud (goor/gd’) 

Gourgues (goorg) 

Gournay (goor/na’) 

Gousset (goo/sa’) 

Gouvea (g0-va/a) 

Gouvion-Saint-Cyr (goo/- 
ve-ON/-siiN-8ER) 

Govinda Singh (go-vin/da 
sing) 

Gower (gow/er, and gor) 

Goyen (gwi/en) 

Gozzi (got/see) 

Gozzoli (git/so-lee) 

Graaf (griif) 

Graat (griit) 

Grabbe (griib/beh) 

Grabe (grii/beh) 

Graberg (gr0/béra@) 

Grabowski (grii-bov/skee) 

Gracian (grii-the-iin/) 

Gradenigo (grii-di-nee/go) 

Gradi (grii/dee) 

Greme (gram) 

Greevius (gree/vi-tis) (Ger. 
pron. gra/ve-0o0s) 

Griife, or Greefe (gri/feh) 

Grafigny (grii/fén/ye’), or 
Grafligny (griif/fén/ye’) 

Graham (gra/am) 

Graindorge (grin/dorzh’) 

Grainger (gran/jer) 

Grainville (grin/vcl’) 

Grammatico (grim-mi/te- 
ko) 

Grammont (griim/m06Nn’) 

Gramont (grii/m6Nn’) 


(goo/lith’ 
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Granacci (grit-niit/chee) 

Grandi (grain/dee) 

Grandier (grén/de-a’) 

Grandpré (grén/pra’) 

Grandval (gron/viil’) 

Grandville (gr6éNn/vél’) 

Granet (gri/na’) 

Granger (Eng.) (gran/jer) 

Granger (Fr.) (grén/zha’) 

Granier de Cassagnac(grii/- 
ne-a! deh ki/siin/yik’) 

Granville (gréin/vil) 

Graser (gri/zer) 

Grassi (griis/see) 

Gratella (gri-tel/la, or gri- 
tal/1it) 

Grat/tan 

Graumann (grou/miinn) 

Graun (groun) 

Grauw (grou) 

Gravelot (griiv/lo’) 

Graverole (griiv/rol’) 

Gravina (grii-vee/nit) 

Gravesande (grii/veh-ziin/- 
deh) 

Graziani (griit-se-ii/nee) 

Grazzini (griit-see/nee) 

Greaves (greevz) 

Grécourt (gra/koor’) 

Greene (green) 

Greenough (green/o) 

Gregorio (gra-go/re-o) 

Greg/o-r¥ 

Grenier (greh-ne-t/) 

Greppi (grep/pee) 

Gresh/am 

Gresset (grés/sii’) 

Grétry (gra/tre’) 

Gretsch (grétch) 

Greuze (gruz) 

Greve (gra/veh) 

Greville,or Grevile(grey/il) 

Grévin (gra/vin’) 

Gribaldi (gre-biil/dee) 

Gribeauval (gre/b0/vil’) 

Griboyedoy, or Griboje 
dow (gre-bit-ya/dov) 

Griesbach (grees/biik) 

Griffet (gre/fa’) 

Griffoni (gréf-fo/nee) 

Grignan (grén/y6n’) 

Grijalva (gre-Hiil/vii) 

Grillet (gre/ya’) 

Grimaldi (gre-miil/dee) 

Grimani (gre-mii/nee) 

Grimaud (gre/md/) 

Grimod (gre/mo’) 

Grisi (gree/see) : 

Gritti (grit/tee, or grét/tee) 

Grocyn (gro/sin) 

Gronoy (gro/néy), or Gro- 
no/vi-tis 

Groot (grot) 

Gros (gro) 

Grosier (gro/ze-a’) 

Gross (Ger.& Am.) (gross) 

Grossi (gros/see) 

Grossman (gr0ss/miinn) 

Grosvenor (gro/ven-gr) 

Grote (grot) 

Grotius (gro/shi-tis); orig- 
inally Groot (grot) 

Grouchy (groo/she’) 

Grouvelle (groo/vél’) 

Gruber (groo/ber) 

Grumbach (groom/bik) 

Grund (groont) 

Gruner (groo/ner) 

Gruter (groo/ter) 

Guadagni (gwii-diin/yee) 

Guadet (gii/di’) 

Guagnino (gwiin-yee/no) 

Guarco (gwiéR/ko) 

Guarini (gwit-ree/nee) 

Guarino (gwii-ree/no) 

Guarnacci(gwiik-niit/chee) 

Guatimozin (gwii-te-mo/- 
zin) 

Guazzo (gwiit/so) 

Gubbio (gd0b/be-o) 

Gudin (gii/din’) 

Guelph (gwelf) (It. Guelfo, 
gwel/fo) 

Guénard (ga/nir’) 

Guéneau (ga/nd’) 

Guénée (ga/na’) 

Guépin (ga/pin’) 

Guérard (ga/rir’) 

Guercino (gwéR-chee/no) 

Guéret (ga/ra’) 

Guericke (&ér/ik-ka, 
gi/rik-keh) 

Guérin (ga/rin’) 

Guesclin. See Du Guesclin, 

Gueroult (g’roo, or groo) 

Guerrini (gwéR-Ree/nee) 

Guerrazzi (gweR-Rit/see) 

Guettard (gét/tar’) 


or 





e, i, 0, silent; , 6, ii, U, &e (see p. 1636); g ass; ghassh; ¢, eh, ask; £asj, Zasin get; gas z; x as gz; nas in linger, link; thas in thine; 1, i, 8, W, B, D, G, H, K, N, R (see p. 1636), 
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Guevara (gia-vil/rii) Hin/del (Ger. Handel, Heinse (hin/sch) Hontheim (hon/tim) Izmailov, or Ismailow (iz- 


Guglielmi (gool-yel/mee) hén/del) Heinsius (hin/se-tis) Hooft (hoft) mit/e-lof); written also — K 
Guglielmini (gool-yél- Hiinel (ha/nel) Heintzelman (hint/sel- Hooge (ho/geh) Izmailof, s 
mee/nee) Hanneman (hin/neh-miin) man) Hoogeven (ho/Ga-ven) 


Kaas (kis) 

Kaempfer. See Kiimpfer. 

Kai-Khosru, o7 Khosrou 
(ki-Kos-r00/) 

Jablonski (yii-blon’skee) Kalckreuth (kalk/roit) 

Jacobi (yti-ko/bee) Kall (kil) 

Jacobini (yii-ko-bee/nec) Kampen (ktimp/en) 

Kiimpfer (kémp/fer) 

Kant (kant, or ktint) ’ 

Kantemir (ktin/te-meer’), - 
Syn. Cantemir. E 


Guibert (ge/béR’) Hansemann 


(hain/seh- Heiss (hiss) Hoogstraaten (hde/strii/- 
Guicciardini (gwét-chiik- min) 


Heister (his/ter) ten) oe 
dee/nee) Hansen (hiin/sen) Heller (héller) Hoogzaat (hoG/zat) e 
Guichard (ge/shar’) Hansteen (hiin/stan) Hellot (‘81/lo’) Hooker (hook/er) 
Guidi (gwee/dee) Haps/biirg (Ger. Habs- Helmers (htl/mers) Hoole (hool) 
Guidiccioni(gwe-dét/cho’- _ burg, hiips/boore) Helmont, Van. See Van Horfelin (or-fai-leen/) 

nee) Harcourt (Fr.) (“ir/koor’) | Helmont. Hormayr (hor/mir) 
Guido Reni (gwee/do ra/- Harcourt (Eng.) (har/kurt) Helvetius (htl-vee/shi-tis) Horne Tooke. (hérn took) Jacobs (yii/kgps) 

nee) Hardenberg (har/den- (Fr. pron. l/va/se-iiss’) Hottinger (hot/ting-er) Jacopi (yii/ko-pee) 
Guidotti (gwe-dot/tee) bérc). Syn. Novalis. TWétm/ans Houbigant (00/be/gin’) Jacopone (yii-ko-po/na) 
Guignes (gén) Hardicanute (har/de-ka- Hemsterhuys (hém/ster- Houbraken (how’brii/- Jacotot (zhii/ko/to’) 


Guignon (gén/yon’) 

Guiion (Ze/zhon’) 

Guilbert (gél/bér’) 

Guillard (ge/yir’) 

Guillemeau (ge/ye-m0’) 

Guillet (ge/ya’) 

Guillo (geel/yo) 

Guillon (ge/yon’) 

Guinicelli (gwe-ne-chel/- 
lee) 

Guiot (ge/o’) 

Guiraud (ge/rd’) 

Guiscard (gés/kaR’) 

Guise (Zwéz) 

Guizot (we/zo’ or Ze/z0’) 

Gul-div/ntis (Fr. Guldin, 
giil/dain’) 

Gumilla (goo-meel/yii) 

Gummere (gtim/mer-t) 

Gunst (goonst) 

Gtin/ter 

Giinther (giin/ter) 

Giis-ta/vis (Sw. Gustav) 

Gutenberg (goo’ten-berG’/, 
or goo/ten-bGRG) 

Guthrie (gtith/ri) 

Gutzkow (goots/kof) 

Guyon (g1/9n, or ge/dNn’) 

Guyot (ge/o’) 

Guyton-Morveau (ge/ton’- 
moR/v60’) 

Guzman (gooth-miin/) 

Gyllenborg (yii/len-boRG’) 

Gyulay (dyoo/li, almost 
joo/li) 


H. 


Haag (hig) 3 
Haan, or Haen (han) 
Haansbergen (hans/bérG- 


en) 
Haas (hits) 
Haase (hii/zeh) 
Hiaberlin, o Haeberlin 
(ha’/ber-lin’) 
Habert (‘#/bér’) 
Habicht (ha/bixt) 
Habsburg. See Hapsburg. 
Hachette (‘#/shtt/) 
Tlackert (hik/kert) 


Hardinge (hiir/ding) 
Hardouin (‘iR/dwan’) 


Hardwicke (hard/wik) 
Haren (hii/ren) 

Hariri (hi-ree/ree) 
Hiring, or Haering (ha/- 


) 
Harless (har/léss) 


Haroun-al-Raschid 
roon/-iil-rish/id) ; more 
* Tlenriquez (én-ree/ktéth) 


(hii/roon/-eR-Rit-sheed’) 
Hartenstein (har/ten-stin) 
Hartig (har/tic) 
Hartleben (hart/la-ben) 
Hartmann (hart/miin) 
Hartsoeker (hart’soo/Ker) 
Hartzheim (harts/him) 
Hase (hit/zeh) 
Hasenclever (hii/zen-kla/- 


ver) 
Hitser (ha/zer) 


Hasse (hiis/seh) 
Hassel (hiis’sel) 


Hassenstein (hiis/sen-stin) 


Hauber (how/ber) 

Hauff (howf) 

Haupt (howpt) 
Hauptmann (howpt/miin) 
Hauser (how/zer) 
Hausmann (hows/miin) 
Hautefeuille (‘dt/ful’) 
Hauterive (hot/rév’) 
Hautpoul (hd/poo’) 
Haiiy (hi/we’) 

Havelock (hay/eh-16k) 
Hawes (hawz) 
Hawkesworth 


Hawthorne (hau/thorn) 
Haydn (ha/dn) (Ger. pron. 


hois/) 
Hénault (‘a/n3’) 
Hengist (htng/gist) 
Hengstenberg (htng’stén- 
beRG/) 
Henke (hénk/eh) 
Henkel (hénk/el) 
Hennepin (hén/ne-pin) 
Tennequin (‘énn/kain’) 
Hén/ni-ker 
Henrion (‘3N/re-6N’) 
Henriot (‘6N/re-o’) 
Henrique (én-ree/ka) 
Tfenriques (¢n-ree/kés) 


Henry (Fr.) (‘6n/re’) 

Ilerbelot (@Rxb/lo’, ov ér/- 
beh-lo’) 

Herberstein (hér/ber-stin) 

Her/bart 


| Herder (hé@r/der, or hér/- 


der) 

Heredia (a-ra/de-ii) 

Hér/i-ot 

Heérissant (‘a/re/s5n’) 

Hermann (hér/miinn) 

Hernandez (éR-niin/déth) 

Herold (ha/rolt) 

Héron (ha/ron’) 

Herrera (@R-Ra/rit) 

Herrich-Schiiffer (hér/- 
Rik-shtf/fer) 

Herschel (htr/shel) 

Hersent (héR/sdn’) 

Hertz (hérts) 

Herz (hérts) 

Herzen (hért/sen) 

Herzog (hért/z0a) 

Hesnault, 07° Hénault (ha/- 
no’) 

Heumann (hoi/miin) 

Heusinger (hoi/zing-er) 

Heyvelius (he-vee/le-tis) 
(Ger. pron, ha-va/le- 
oos), 07 Hewel (ha/vel) 

Hewes (hiiz) 

Heylin (ha/lin) 

Heyne (hi/neh) 

THeyse (hi/zeh) 

Heywood (ha/wood) 

Hidalgo y Costilla (e-ditl/- 
go e kos-teel/yii) 

High/more 


ken) 
Houdon (‘00/d6n’) 
Houghton (ho/tgn) 
Houston (popularly pro- 


nounced hii/ston) 
Houmayoun, See Huma- 
yun. 


Houtman (howt/miin) 

Hoveden (hodv/den) 

Hovey (htiv/i) 

How/ard 

Howe (how) 

How’ell 

Howes (howz) 

Howitt (how/it) 

Hozier (‘0/ze-ii’) 

Huber (hoo/ber) 

Hubert (‘ii/bér’) 

Hiibner (hiib/ner) 

Hue (hiik) 

Huerta, La (14 wér/tit) 

Huet (hii/a’) 

Hufeland (hoo/feh-lint) 

Huger (Am.) (i-jee’) 

Hughes (hiiz) 

Hugo (hu/go, or hii/go’) 

Hugues (‘iig) 

Hulin (‘ii/1an’) 

Humayun, or Houmayoun 
(hoo/mii-yoon’) 

Humbert (‘tin/bér’) 

Humboldt (htim/bolt) (Ger. 
pron. hoom/bolt) . 

Humieres (‘ii/me-ér’) 

Hummel (hoom/mel) 

Humphrey (htim/fr’) 

Hus/kis-son 

Huss, ov Hus (htiss) (Ger. 
pron. hooss) ; 

Hussein, 07 Houssein (hoo- 
sin’) 

Hutten (hoot/ten) 

Hutter (hoot/ter) 

Huyghens(hi/genz,orhoi/- 
genz) 

Huysum (hoi/stim) 

Hyder Ali (hi/der ii/lee) 


I. 


Ibn Khaldun, ov Khaldoun 


‘Jacquard (zhiik/kiir’) 


Jacquelot (zhiik/lo’) 

Jacquemont (zhiik/m6n’) 

Jacquet (zhik/ka’) 

Jahan-Gir, or Jehan- 
Guire (ja-hin/-gér) 

Jahn (yan 

Jalal-ed-Din. See Jelal- 
ed-Din. 

Jami (Per.) (j4/mee) 

Jamieson (jim/e-sgn, o7 
ja/mi-sgn) 

Jamshid, or Djamschid 
(jim-sheed/) 

Janin (zhii/nin’) 

Jannequin (zhiinn/kin’) 

Jansen (jan/sen) (Dutch 
pron. yin/sen; Fr. 
zhon/sON/) (Lat. Jan- 
se/ni-tis) 

Janvier (zhon/ve-ii’) 

Jasmin (zhiis/min’), o7 
Jansmin (zhéns/man’) 

Jars (zhar) 

Jaubert (zhd/bér’) 

Jaucourt (zhd/koor’) 

Jauffret (zho/fra’) 

Jault (zho) 

Jaurat (zho/rit’) 

Jay (Am.) (ja) 

Jay (Fr.) (zha, 07 zhé); 

Jayadeva (jit-yii-da/va, or 
jv/a-da’vit) 

Jeanne d’Are, See Joan 
of Arc. 

Jeannin (zhin/nain’) 

Jean Paul (zhon powl, or 
jeen pawl). Syn. Richter. 

Jehan-Guire, or Jehan- 
Gir. See Jahan-Gir. 

Jelal-ed-—Din — (ja-liil/-ed- 


deen 
Jellachich (yél/4-Kik) 
Jen/yng 
Jezzar, or Djez/zar (jéz/- 
zar) (Pasha) 
Joanes (Ho-ii/nés), Syn. 
Juanes. 
Joan of Are (Fr. Jeanne 
@Are, zhiin dark’) 
Jodelle (zho/déll’) 
Johannot (zho/iin/no’) 
Joinville (join/vil, or 


Karamzin(ki-ram-zeen/,or 
ki-riim-zin’); often writ- 
ten, jess correctly, Ka- 
ramsin, 

Karsten (kar/sten) 

Kastner (kist/ner) 

Kistner (kést/ner) 

Katona (k5t’o-nodh/) 

Kauffmann (kowf’miin) 

Kaulbach (kowl/bitk) 

Kaunitz (kow/nits) 

Kavanagh (Kav/a-nii’/, or 
kay/a-nin’) 

Kazinezy (ké-zint/see) 

IXean (keen) / 

Kearney (kar/n?) 

Keats (keets) 

Keble (kéb/1) 

Keightly (kit/lee) 

Keill (keel) 

Keiser (ki/zer) 

Keith (Scot.) Geeath) 

Keith (Ger.) (kit) 

Keller (keller) 

Kellermann (kel/ler-miin) 

Kepler (kep/ler) 

Kerguélen (kér/gi/16n’) 

Kerner (kér/ner, 07 ker/- 


ner) 
Kessel (kés/sel) 
Keulen (k6/len) 
Key (Eng.) (Kee) 
Key (Dutch) (ki) 
Keyser (ki/zer) 
Khaled (Kii/led) 

Khalil (Kii-leel/) (Pasha) 
Khosru, or Khosrou (kos/- 
roo’) (Lat. Chos/ro-es) 

Kielmeyer (keel/mi/er) 

Kien Lung, or Kien Loong 
(ke/en-loong) 

Kieser (kee/zer) 

Kiesewetter (kee’zeh-vét/- 
ter) . 

Kilian (kee/le-tin) 

Killigrew (kil/le-gru) 

Kind (Ger.) (kint) 

Kinkel (kink/el) 

Kirch (kirk, or ké@rkK) 

Kircher (kin/Ker, or kir/- 
ker) ; 

Kirchmaier (kirk’/mi/er) 

Kirsten (kir/sten) 


Haendel. See Handel. Hil/de-brind (ib’n Kiil-doon/) zhwin/vel/) Kisfaludy | (kish/f5-loo’di, 
Uaering. See Hiiring. Q Hildebrandt (hil/deh- Ibn Roshd. See Averroes. Jollivet (zhol/le/va’) almost kish-f5-loodj’) 
Hafiz (hi/fiz) Hayes (Eng.) (haz) briint) Ibn Sina (07 Sena). See Joly (zho/le’) Klapka (kldp/kd) 


Klaproth (klip/rot) 
Klauber (klow/ber) 
Kleber (kla/ber), or Klé- 


Hiiffner, or Haeffner (héf/- Hayes (Fr.) (‘a) 
ner) Haym (him) 
Hagedorn (hit/geh-dorn) Haynau (hi/now) Hoadley sha) 
Hagen (hii/gen) Hayne (Am.) (han) Hobbes (hdbz) Tdeler (ee/deh-ler) 
Hagenbach (hi/gen-baix’) Hayne (Ger.) (hi/neh, 0” Hoche (hosh) Iffland (if/liint) 
Hagenbuch (hii’/gen-book’) _hii/e-neh) Ho/dy Tenarra (¢n-yaR/Ril) Jordan (Fr.) (zhor/ddn’) Kleist (klist) 
Hager (hii/ger) Hazlitt (hiz/lit) Hoefer (Ger. pron. ho/fer) Thre (ee/reh) Jordan (Sp.) (HoR-diin/) Klenze (klent/seh) 
Haghe (hia) Hearne (htrn) (Fr. ‘o/f6R’) Imad ed Din (i-mitd/ ed Jordan (Ger.) (yor/diin) Kleuker (kloi/ker) 
Hague (hag) Hebel (ha/bel) Hoek, or Hoeck (hook) deen) Josika (y0’she/kdh/) Klingstedt (kling/stét) 
Hahn (han) Hebenstreit (hi/ben-strit) Hoet (hoot) Imbert (AN/béR’) Josse (zhoss) Klop/stock 
Hahnemann (hit/neh-miin) Hé/ber Hoeven (hoo/ven) Inchbald (inch/bald) Josquin (zhos/kitn’) Klotz (klots) 
Hahnhahn (han/hiin) Héb/er-den Hofer (ho/fer) Inez (ee/néz) (queen of Joubert (zhoo/bér’) Kliiber el 
Haidinger (hi/ding-er) Hébert (‘a/béR’) Hoffbauer (hof’bow/er) Portugal) Jouffroy (zhoof/frwii’) Knauss (knouss 
HakInyt ; written also Heckewelder (htk/wtl- Hoffman (Fr.) (‘of/mbn’) Ingemann (ing/Zeh-miin) Jourdain (zhoor/din’) Knauth (knout) 


Hiller (hv!/ler) 
Hirth (heert) 


Avicenna, Jomard (zho/mar’/) 
Tbrahim (ib-brii/heem)(Pa- Jomelli (yo-mél/lee) 
.Jomini (zho/me/ne’) 
Jonge (yong/eh) ber (kla/bér’) 
Jordaens (yor/dans) Klein (klin) 


Hackluyt. der, or htk’/keh-wél/der) Hoffmann(Ger.)(hof/miin) Ingenhousz(ing’en-hows’) Jourdan (zhoor/din’) Kneller. (nel/ler) (Ger, 
Haldeman (hdl/de-man) —Hecquet (‘A/kii’) Hogarth (ho/garth) Ingersoll (ing/ger-stil) Jouvenet (zhoov/niai’) . pron. knéVler) 
Halévy (‘a/la/ve’, almost Hédouville (‘a/doo/véel’) Hohenstaufen (ho’en- Inghirami (in-ge-rii/mee) Jouy (zhoo/ee’) Knolles (n0lz); written al- 
"a/1a/ve’) Heem (ham stou/fen) Ingleby (ing/gl-b?) Jovellanos (Ho-vél-yii/nés) _ so Knollys (nolz). 
TXl/ford Heemskerk (hamz/ktrk) Hojeda (o-Ha/pit) Inglis (ing/glis) Jowett (j5/et) Knowles (nolz) 


Hal/i-bfir-toen Heere (ha/reh) 
Hal/ket(Scot.pron.hak/et) Heeren (ha/ren) 
Hallam Heerkens (hir/kens) 
Hallé (‘Al/1a’) Heffter (héf’ter) 


Joyeuse (zhwi/yuz’) Knut(knoot). Syn. Canute. 
(Fr. pron. ‘ol/biik’) In-gitl/phitis Juanes (hoo-t/nés). Syn. Kobell (ko/bél) 
Holbein (hol/bin) Treton (ir/tgn) Joanes Koch (kok) ; 
Holberg (hol/bér@) Triarte (e-re-aR/ta). Syn. Juarez(Hoo-i/rés,orHwi/- Koeck (kook) 
Haller (hil/ler, ov hilMer) Hegel (ha/gel) Holbrook (hél/brook) Yriarte. réth) Koekkoek (kook/kook) 
Halley (hil/lee) Hegewisch (ha/geh-Wish) H6l/croft Isabey (e/zii/ba’) Jung Bahadir (jting ba-hi/- Koelliker. See K6lliker. 
Hal/li-well Heiberg (hi/béra) Holinshed, ov Hollynshed Isabella (iz/a-btl/la) (Sp. _ der Koenig, See KGénig. 
Hillstrém, or Haellstroem Heidegger (hi/dek-er) (hdVinz-héd) Isabel, e-sii-b@l/) Julien (zhii/le-an’) Kohl (k61) 
(héll/strém ) Heil (hil) Holkar (hol/kar) Tsambert (e/Z0N/béR’) Jullien (ziil/le-kn’; almost Kohler, or Koehler (ké/ler) 
Halma (‘il/miti’) Heilmann (hil/miinn) Holman (hol/man) Iskander-beg.. See Scan- _ zhiil/yin’) Kohlrausch (k6l/rowsh) 


Holbach (Ger.) (hol/bik) Ingres (4N/g’r) 


Ha-lo/ran Heim (him) Holmes (homz) derbeg. Junge (ydong’eh) Kolbe (kol/beh) 

Hamann (hi/miin) Heimbach (him/bik) Holty, or Hoelty (hél/te) Isla (ees/1i) Jungmann (yoong/min)  Kodlliker,o7 Koelliker(k6l/- 

Hamberger (hiim/béraG-cr) Heine (hi/neh) Holzbauer (holts/bow-er) Ismail (Pers.) (is-mi/eel) Junot (zhii/no’) le-ker) 

Hammer-Purgstall (hiim/- Heineccius (hi-ntk/si-tis, Homann (ho/miin) Ismailow. SeeIzmailoy. Jurieu (zhii/re-vh’)- Kong-fu-Tse (kong-fu- 
mer-poorG/stiill) or hi-nék/tse-us) Home (often pronounced Israeli. See Disraeli. Jussieu (jtis/si’) (#7. tseu). See Confucius. 


KGnig, 07 Koenig (k6/nig) 
Kooten (ko/ten) 
Kopernik, See Copernicus. 


pron. (zhii/se-uh’) 
Justel (zhiis/tel’) 
Juvigny (zhii/vén/ye’) 


Hammerich (hiim/mer-ik) Heinecken (hi/ntk-ken) hiim in Scotland) - Tturbide (e-toor/be-da) 
Hammerlein(him/mer-lin) Heinicke (hi/nik-keh) Hondekoeter (hon’/deh- Ivan (Russ.) (e-viin/) 
Hamon (‘i/m6n’) Heinroth (hin/rot) koo/ter) Ivernois (e/véR/nwil’) 





K6ppen,or Koeppen(kip/- 
pen; sometimes Angli- 
cized kép/pen) 

Korner, or Koerner (k6R/- 


ner) 
Kortiim (kor/tiim) 
Kosciusko (kos-si-tis/ko) 
(Pol. Kosciuszko, késh/- 
yoosh’ko) 
Kosegarten (ko’zeh-gar/- 
n 


ten) 
Kossuth (kosh/shoot’) 
Kotzebue see eerani 
(Ger. pron. kot/sgh-boo) 
Koung-Fou-Tseu. See 
Confucius. 
- Koutousoff, or Koutowzof. 
See Kutusov. 
Kranach (krii/nix). 
_ Cranach. 
Krantz (kriints) 
Krasicki (kri-sit/skee 
Kraus (krowss) 
Krause (krow/zeh) 
Kraut (krowt) 
Krayenhoff (kri/en-hof) 
Kreutzer (kroit/ser) 
Krilof, or Krilow. See 
Krylof. 
Krohn (kron) 
Kriidener (krii/deh-ner) 
Kriiger (krii/Ger) 
Kruiloy. See Krylof. 
Krummacher(kroom/mixk- 


gr) 

Kruse (kroo/zeh) : 

Krusenstern  (kroo/zen- 
stérn) 

Krylof, or Krilow (kre- 
ea written also Krui- 


Syn. 


ov. 
Kiigelgen (kii/Gel-Gén) 
senpley (kooG/ler) 
Kuh (koo) 
Kuhn (kkoon) 
Kiihner (kii/ner) 
Kiihn6l, or Kuehnoel (kii/- 
nol, or kii/nél) 
- Kunth (koont) 
Kurtz, or Kurz (koorts) 
Kutusof, or Koutouzof 
Kayp Goto. Syn0 
uyp (KOIp). syn. Cuyp. 
Kyrle (kirl) 


L. 


Labadie (1i/bii/de’) 

Labarre (li/bir’) 

Labat (li/bii’) 

Labbe (lib) 

Labbé (lib/ba’) 

Labé (1i/ba’) 

Lablache (14/bliish’) 

Laborde (la/bord’) 

Labouchtre (lii/boo/shér’) 

Laboulay (lii/boo/la’) 

La Bourdonnaie (li boor/- 
don/na’) 

La Bruyére (li brii/yér’) 

Lacaille, or La Caille (lii/- 
kal’, or li/kitye) 

La Caiprenede (li kil/- 
preh-niad’) 

Lacaussade (la/k6/sid’) 

Lacaze (li/kiiz’) 

Lacépéde (li/sa/péd’) 

Lacerda, o7 La Cerda (Sp.) 
(li-thér/dit) 

Lacerda (Port.) (la-séRr/dii) 

La Chabeaussitre (li shii/- 
bd/se-éR’) 

La Chaise, 07 Lachaise (1% 
shaz, or lii shéz) 

La Chalotais (lt shii/lo/tia’) 

La Chambre (li shénbr) 

La Chapelle, or Lachapelle 
(1a shit/péll’) 

La Chausse (li shoss) 

La Chaussée (lit sho/sa’) 

Lachmann (lak/miin) 

La Cléde, or Laclede (li 
klad) 7 

La Condamine (li kon/dti/- 
mén’) nt 

LaCordaire, or Lacordaire 
(& kor/déR’) 

Lacornée (lii/koR/nii’) 

Lacoste (li/kost’) 

Lacretelle (lik/reh-tel’) 

Lacrosse (lii/kross’) 

Lacroix (la/krwit’) 

La Cruz, or Lacruz (li 
krooth) : 
Ladislas (lid/is-Jas) ; writ- 

ten also Lad/is-ia/us, 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN BIOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Ladoucette (li/doo/set’) 

Ladowski (lii-dov/skee) 

Ladvocat (liid/vo/kit’) 

Laennec (lin/nek’) 

La Fayette, or Lafayette 
(1i/fa-8t’) 

La Feuillade (1& fu’yid’, 
or ful/yiid’) 

Laffitte (lif/fitt’, or 1a/fct’) 

Lafiteau (lii/fe/to’) 

Lafolie (1%/fo/le’) 

Lafon (la/f0N’) 

Lafons (la/f0N’) 

Lafont (1i#/f0N’) 

La Fontaine (l& f6n/tan’) 
(Fr. pron. li/fon/tén’) 

La Force (1& forss) 

Lafosse (lii/foss’) 

Lagny (liin’ye’) 

La Grange, or Lagrange 
(la gréNnzh) 

Lagrenée (liig’r/nii’) 

La Harpe, or Laharpe (1% 
harp, or li arp) * 
La Hire (l& hér, or li ér) 
La Huerta (li wér/tit) 

Lainé (1a/na’) 

Laing (ling) 

Lair (1éR) 

Lajard (li/zhar’) 

Lalande (l&/liind’) 
pron. li/16Nd’) 

TLallemand (lal/m6n’) 

Lallemant (li%l/m6Nn’) 

Lally-Tollendal (lil/lee’- 
tol/16n/dil’) 

La Luzerne (14 lii/zérn’) 

La Marche (li marsh) 


(Fr. 


Lamarck, or lLamarche 
(1ii/mark’) 
Lamare-Piquot (li&i/mar’- 


pe/ko’) 

La Marmora (1% mar/mo- 
ra) 

Lamarque (lii/mark’) 

Lamartine (li/mar/tén’) 

La Martiniére (1% maR/te/- 
ne-éR’) 

Lamballe (16N/bi1l’) 

Lambert (Fr.) (16N/béR’) 

Lambert (Ger.) (Jam/bert) 

Lambinet (liim/be/nii’) 

Lambruschini (lim-broos- 
kee/nee) 

La Mennais, ov Lamennais 
(1i/ma/néi’) 

Lamet (1ii/ma/’) 

Lameth (1i/ma’) 

Lami (1a/mee) 

Lamoignon 
yon’) 

Lamoriciére (l&/mo/re/se- 


(lii/m-wiin/- 


é 

Lamothe (li/mot’) 

La Motte, or Lamotte (li 
mot) 

La Motte-Fouqué (li mot- 
foo/kia’) 

Lamouroux (lii/moo/r00’) 

Lampugnani (lam-poon- 
yi/nee) 

Lancelot (16Nss/lo’) 

Landi (lin/dee) 

Landor (lain/der) 

Land/seer 

Lanfranc (16N/fr6N’) 

Lanfranco (lin-friin/ko) 

Lange (ling/eh) 

Langeac (16N/zhik’) 

Langhorne (lang/horn) 


La Rue (li rii) 

Lasagni (li-8in/yee) 

Lasalle, or La Salle (li/. 
sil’) 

Las Casas (lis kii/siis) 

Las Cases (lis kiiz) 

Lasena (lti-sa/nit) 

Lassay (1i/si’) 

La/tham 

Lat/i-mer 

Latini (lii-tee/nee) 

Latour poet 

Latreille (li/tral’, or la/- 
triiy’’) 

Latrobe (la-trob/) 

Laube (lou/beh) 

Laudati (lou-dii/tee) 

Laudon (lou/dgn) ; written 
also Loudon, 

Laugier (10/zhe-i’) 

Launay (10/na’) 

Laurenberg 
bERG) 

Lauri (lou/ree) 

Lauzun (10/ztin’) 

La Valette, or Lavalette 
(1l&/vii/let’) 

La Valliere (14 vii/le-ér’) 

Lavater (lii-vi/ter, or li/- 
vii/teR/) 

Lavergne (li/vérn’) 

Lavoisier (li/vwit/ze-i) 

Layard (1a/ard) 

Lazzarelii (lit-sit-rel/lee) 

Lazzarini (lit-sii-ree/nee) 

Lebas (leh-bii/) 

Lebeuf (leh-buf/) 

Leblane (leh-bl5Nn/) 

Leblond (leh-blon/) 

Le Brun, or Lebrun (Ieh- 
brtin’) 

Le Cat (leh kit) 

Le Clerc, or Leclere (leh- 
klér/) 

Leclercq (leh-klér’) 

Lecomte (leh-kont/) 

Leconte (leh-kont/) 

Ledru-Rollin  (leh-drii/- 
rol/lan’) 

Leemans (1a/miins) 

Lefcbure (leh-fa/biir’) 

Lefebyre  (leh-févr/, 
leh-favr’) 

Lefevre (leh-fa/vr, 07 leh- 
fév’r/) 

Le Fort, ov Lefort (leh- 
for’) 

Lefuel (leh-fii’el’) 

Legaré (Am.) (leh-gree’) 

Legendre (leh-zhénd’r’, or 
leh-jén/der) 

Léger (lé/zha’) 

Legnani (lin-yii/nee) 

Legouvé (leh-goo/va’) 

Le Gouz (leh goo) 

Legrand (leh-grén/) 

Lehmann (Ger.) (la/min) 

Leibnitz, or Leibniz (lib/- 


nits) 
Lei (1i/d¥) 
Leigh (lee) 
Leighton (1a/ton) 
Leismann (lis/miin) 
Lejeune (leh-zhun/) 
Lekain (leh-kan’) 
Le/land 
Lelewel (1a-la/vel) 
Lemaistre (leh-métr/) 
Lemaitre (leh-métr’) 
Lemercier (leh-méR/se-i/) 


(lou’ren- 


or 


Langiewicz (ling-ya/vitsh) Lémery (lam/re’) 


Langlois (l6N/gl wii’) 

Languet (1ON/ga’) 

Lanjuinais (1ON/zhwe/nia’) 

Lannes (lan, or liin) 

La Noue (1% noo) 

Lantier (10N/te-a’) 

Lanzi (liin/zee) 

Lanzoni (liin-z6/nee) 

Lao-tse (lii/0-tsii/) 

La Pérouse (li pa/rooz’) 

Lapi (1&/pee) 

Laplace (li/pliiss’) 

Lapo (1l%/po) 

Lappoli (lip’po-lee) 

Larcher (lar/sha’) 

La Rive (14 rév) 

Larivey (lii/ree/vi’) 

Lariviére (li/re/ve-éR’) 

La Roche, or Laroche (14 
rosh, o7 lit-rosh/) 

La Roche-jaquelein, or 
La Roche-jacquelin (18 
rosh/-zhak/lain’) 


Lemoine (lgh-mwiin’, or 
le-moin/) 

Le Monnier, or Lemonnicr 
(leh-mon/ne-a/) 

Lempriere (lem/pri-er, or 
lem-preer’) 

Lenclos, or L’Enclos (16N/- 
klo’) 

Lenfant, or L’Enfant (16N/- 
fON’) 

Lenoir (leh-nwik/) 

Leonardo (la-o-nar/do) 

Leoni (la-0/nee) 

Leopardi (lai-o-par/dee) 

Lepautre (leh-potr’) 

L’Epée (la/pa’) 

Lepsius (lép/se-tis) 

Leroi,or LeRoy (leh-rwii’) 

Leroux (leh-roo/ « 

Le Sage, or Lesage (leh 
siizh’) 

Lesdiguiéres (la/de/ge-ér’) 

Leslie (1éz/1i) 


Laromiguiére (l4/ro/me/ge- Lespinasse,o7 L’Espinasse 


ér’) 
Larrey (lir/ree, or lir/ra’) 
Larroque (14R/Rok’) 


(lés/pe/niss’) 
Lessing (lés/sing) 
L’Estrange (lés-tranj’) 


Le Sueur (leh swur) 
L’Estoile (la/twil’) 
Letronne (leh-tron/) 
Leuret (luh/ra’) 

Leutinger (loi/ting-er) 

Leuwenhoek(loo/en-hook) 
(Dutch pron, 16/Wen- 
hook) 

Levasseur (leh-viis/suR’) 

Levati (la-vii/tee) ‘ 

Levau, or Leveau (l¢h-vo/) 

Lévéque (la/vék’) 

Lé/ver 

Lev/er-ett 

Leverrier (leh-vér/ri-er, or 
leh-vai/re-a’) 

Lévesque (1lé/vék’) 

Lévisac (la/ve-zitk’) 

Lewald (1a/wilt) 

Lewes (lu/is) 

Leyser (li/zer) 

L’H6pital, or L’Hospital 
(15/pe/til’) 

Liano (le-ii/no) 

Liberale (le-ba-ri/la) 

Liberi (le/ba-ree) 

Libri-Carrucci(le/bre-kir- 
Root/chee) 

Liceti (le-cha/tee) 

Lichtenberg (lik/ten-bérG) 

Lichtenstein (1ik/ten-stin) 

Lichtwehr (likt/war) 

Licinio (le-chee/ne-o), 
Syn. Pordenone, 

Liddell (lid/del) 

Lieber (lee/ber) 

Liebig (lee/big) (Ger. pron. 
lee/biG) 

Liebknecht (leep/knékt) 

Lieutaud (le-yuh/to’) 

Lievens (lee/véns) 

Ligorio (te-go/re-o) 

Ligozzi (le-got/see) | 

Lilienthal (lee/le-en-tal’) 

Limborch (lim/boRK) ; 
written also Limborg. 

Linacre (lin/a-ker) 

Lind 

Linde (lin/deh) 

Lindenau (lin/den-ow) 

Lingard (ling/gard) 

Linné (lin-na/, almost lin- 
nii/) (Lat. Linneeus, lin- 
nee/ts) 

Linnell (lin/nel) 

Linschooten (lin/sk6-ten) 

Liotard (le/o/tar’) 

Lippi (lep/pee, or lip’pee) 

Lip/pin-egtt 

Lippomani 
nee) 

Lisboa (lés-bo/it) 

Lipsius (lip/se-tis) (Dutch 
Lips, lips) 

Lisfrane (le/froNn’) 

Lisle (lel). See De Lisle. 

Liszinski (le-shén/skee) 

Liszt (list) : 

Livingstone (liv/ing-stgn) 

Llorente (lo-ren/ta) 

Lloyd (loid) 

Loaysa (1lo-i/si) 

Lobeck (lo/bék) 

Lobel (lo/bel’) 

Locke (16k) 

Logau (lo/gow) 

Loir (lwir) 

Loisel (lwii/zel’) ‘ 

Loison, or Loyson (lwii/- 
ZON’) 

Lokman (lok/miin’) 


(lép-po-mit/- 


Lola Montes (lo/li mon/- 


tés) 

LoVard 

Lomazzo (lo-mit/so) 

Lombard (l6nN/baR’) 

Lombardi (lom-bar/dee) 

Loménie (lo/ma/ne’) 

Lomi (lo/mee) 

Lomonosof, Lomonosov, or 
Lomonossow (lom-ii-no/- 
sof) 

Long’/ftl-low 

Longhi (l6n/gee) or Lunghi 
(loon/gee) 

Longolius (lon-go/le-tis) 
(Fr. Longueil, 16n/gul’, 
or 16N/gu-ye’) 

Lon/go-mon-ta/nus 

Longueville (long/vel’) 

Lope de Vega (lo/pa da 
va/git) 

Lopez (lo/pés, or lo’/péth) 

Lorenzini (lo-rén-zee/nee) 

Loth (16t) (It. Lotti, lot/tee) 

Lothaire (lo-thér’, o7 lo- 
ter’) 


Loudon (an Austrian gen- 
eral). See Laudon, 

Loudon (leu/dgn) 

Lough (ltif) 

Louis (loo/is) (7%. pron. 
loo/e’) 

Louvel (loo/vel’) 

Louverture (loo/véR/tiir’). 
Syn. Toussaint, 

Louvet (loo/vii’) 

Louvois (loo/vwii’) 

Low’ell 

Lower (lou/er) 

Lowth (louth) 

Loyola (loi-o/la, or lo-yo/- 

Loyson. See Loison. 

Lubin (Fr.) (lii/ban’) 

Lucchesini (look-ka-See/- 
nee) 

Lucena (Port.) (loo-sa/nit) 

Luciano (loo-chii/no), Syn. 
Piombo. 

Liicke (liik’/keh) 

Ltid/low 

Ludovici (It.) (loo-do-vee/- 
chee) 

Ludovici (Ger.) (loo-do- 
vét/see) 

Luini (loo-ee/nee) 

Lulli, ov Lully (lii/ye’) 

Lunghi (loon/gee). 
Longhi. 

Lupi (loo/pee) 

Lusignan (lii/zén/yon’) 

Luther (loo/ther) (Ger, 
pron. loo/tér) 

Liitzow (liit/so) 

Luvigini (loo-ve-jee/nee) 

Luxembourg (liix/ON/- 
boor’) 

Luynes (lii/én’) 

Luzan (loo-thitn/) 

Lydiat (lid/yat) 

Lyell (li’el) 

Lyf/ord 

Lynch (lintch) 

Lyndhurst (lind/htirst) 

Lyons (1li/gnz) 

Lyser (Ger.) (lee/zer) 

Ly’sgns 

Lyttelton (lit/tl-tgn) 


M. 


Maas, 07 Maes (mis) 

Mabillon (mii/be/y6n’) 

Mably (mii/ble’) 

Mabuse (mii/biiz’) 

Macartney (ma-kart/n1) 

Macaulay (ma-kaw/Ii) 

Mac-béth/ 

Macca (mik/kit) 

Macchietti (miik-ke-et/tee) 

MacCarthy (mak-kar/thi) 

Macchiayelli (mitk-ke-ii- 
vel/lee). Syn. Machiavel. 

MacCrie (ma-kree/) 

MacCulloch (ma-ktl/ltth) 

MacDuttie (mak-dtif/fee) 

MacGillivray (mak-gil/li- 
vra) 

Machiavel (miak/i-a-vél) 
It. Macchiavelli, q. v. 

Macllvaine (miak/il-van’) 

Mackau (mitk/ko’) 

Mackay(ma-ka/and ma-ki’) 

MacKenzie (ma-ken/zee) 

Mack/in-tésh 

Mack/lin 

Mac-lau/rin 

Maclean (mak-lain/) 

Macleod (ma-klowd’/) 

Maclin (ma-klin/) 

Maclise (ma-kleez/) 

Macomb (ma-kémb/) 

Macpherson (mak-fér/sgn) 

Macready (ma-kree/di) ~ 

Mad/i-sgn 

Mad/oc 

Mad/gx 

Madoz (mi-Déth’) 

Madrignani (mi-drén-yi/- 
nee) 

Maes. See Maas. 

Maffei (miif-fa/ee) 

Magellan (ma-jel/lan) (Sp. 
pron.mi-Hél-yiin’)(Port. 
Magalhaens, mi-giil- 
yii/Ens) 

Magendie (mii/zhdn/dee’) 

Maggi (mid/jee) 

Magini (mii-jee/nee) 

Maginn (ma-gin’) = 

Magliabechi (miil-yi-ba/- 
kee) 


See 
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Magnan (min/y6n’) 

Magnasco (min-yiis/ko) 

Magnocayalli (miin-yo-kit- 
vil/lee) : 

Mahlmann (mal/miin) 

Mahmud, o7 Mahmoud 
(mith/mood’) 

Mahomet (ma-hom/et, ma/- 
ho-met, ov” mii/ho-met). 
See Mohammed. 

Mahon (ma-hoon’/, or ma- 
hon/) 

Mai (mii’e, almost mi) 

Maiano. See Majano. 

Maier. See Mayer. 

Maikof, Maikoy, or Mai- 
kovw (mi/kof) 

Mailath (mi/lit’) 

Maillard (m4/yar’, or m&/- 

aR’) 

Maillet (ma/yiai’) 

Mailly (mi/ye’) 

Maimonides —_ (mi-mon/e- 
des), or Maimun (mi- 
moon’) 

Maintenon (mant/ndn’, or 
man/te-ndn) 

Mainwaring (man/ner-ing) 

Mairet (mia/ra’) 

Maistre (métr, or mét’r) , 

Majano (mii-yii/no) 

Majorano (mi-yo-rii/no) 

Makrizi (mi-kree/zee) 

Malagrida (ma-li-gree/dit) 

Malatesta (mii-li-tés/ta) 

Malcolm (ma&l/kgm) 


Malezewski (mitl-chéy/- 
skee) 

Maldachini (mil-dit-kee/- 
nee) 

Malebranche (mil’e- 


branch’, 07 mi&l/bronsh’) 

Malesherbes (mil/zéRrb/) 

Malherbe (miil/érb’) 

Malibran (mi/le/brén’) ; 
Anglicized Mal/i-briin. 

Mallet (Eng.) (mallet) 

Mallet (Fr.) (mi1/1a’) 

Malleville (mil/vél’) 

Malmesbury (miimz/ber-e) 

Malmignati (miil-m¢n-yii/- 
tee) 

Malone (ma-lon/) 

Malpighi (mil-pee/gee) 

Malte Brun (mault britin/,or 
miilt/e-briin’) 

Malthtis 

Maltitz, or Maltiz (mil/- 
tits) 

Malus (mii/liiss’) 

Mamun, 07 Mamoun (mii/- 
moon’) 

Mancini (miin-chee/nee) 

Manco Capac (miin/ko ki- 
pik’) 

Mandel (miin/del) 

Mandeville (main/de-yil) 

Manetti (mii-net/tee) 

Min/fred (It. Manfredi, 
miin-fra/dee) 

Manfredi (miin-fra/dee) 

Manfredini (miin-fra-dee/- 
nee) 

Mangles (ming/glz) 

Manin (mi-neen/) 

Manini (mi-nee/nee) 

Mannini (miin-nee/nee) 

Mannozzi (min-not/see) 

Manrique (miin-ree/ka) 

Mansard, or Mansart 
(m6N/saR’ 

Mansfeld (miins/félt) 

Mansfield (minz/feeld) 

Mansur, or Mansour (man- 
soor’). Syn. Al Mansur. 

Mantegna (miin-tan/yit) 

Mantell (min/tl) 

Manteuffel (miin/toi-fel) 

Manu (the great Hindoo 
lawgiver) (miin/00). Syn. 
Menu, 

Manucci (mi-noot/chee) 

Manuccio (mit-noot/cho) 

Man/u-el (Eng.) 

Manuel (Fr.) (mii/nii/el’) 

Manuel (Ger.) (mi#i/noo-¢l) 

Manutius (ma-nu/she-tis) 
(It. Manuzio, m4&-noot/- 
se-0) | 

Manzi (miin/zee) > 

Manzoni (miin-zo/nee) 

Marat (mii/rit’) 

Maratta (mi-rit/ta), 
Maratti (mii-rit/tee) 

Marceau (mak/s0’) 

Marcel (mar/sel’) 

Marcello (mar-chei/lo) 

Mar/cet (or mar/sa’) 


or 
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March (Sp.) (mark) 
Marchena (mar-cha/ni) 
Marchesi (maR-ka/See) | 
Marchetti (mar-ket/tee) 
Marco Polo (mar/ko po/lo) 
Marcucci (mar-koot/chee) 
Marcuzzi (mar-koot/see) 
Maréchal (mi/ra/shiil’) 
Marescalchi (mi-rés-kii]/- 
kee) 
Maret (mit/ra’) 
Margarit (mar-gi-ret/) 
Margaritone (maR-gii-re- 
to/na) 
Marggraf (mar/krif) 
Marheineke (mia-ri/neh- 
keh) 
Maria (mii-ree/it) 
Mariana (mii-re-ii/nit) 
Marie (m4/re’) 
Marie-Antoinette (ma/re’- 
ONn/twii/net’) 
Marie Louise (mi/re’ loo/- 
éz’) 
Mariette (mii/re-ett’) 
Marigny (mii/rén/ye’) 
Marillac (mi/re/yiik’) 
Marin (mii/rin’) 
Marinas (mii-ree/niis) 
Marineo (m4-re-na/o) 
Marini (mi-ree/nee) 
Marinoni (mia-re-no/nee) 
Marion (Am.) (miar/e-gn) 
Marion (Fr.) (mii/re-On’) 
Mariotte (mii‘re-ot’) 
Mariti (ma-ree/tee) 
Marivaux (mii/re/vo’) 
Marlborough (mawl/b’ro) 
Marliani (mar-le-4/nee) 
Marlowe (mar/l6); some- 
times written Marlow. 
Marmier (mar/me-i’) 
Marmol (mar-mdl/) 
Marmont (mar/m6n’) 
Marmontel (mar/mén-tel’, 
or maR/mON’‘tel’) 
Marochetti (mii-ro-ket/tee) 
Maroncelli (mi-ron-chel/- 
lee) 
Marone (mi-ro/na) 
Marot (mii/ro’) 
Maroto (mii-ro/to) 
Marouf. See Maruf. 
Marquette (mar/ket’) 
Marracci (mir-Rit/chee) 
Marrast (mii/rii’) 
Marron (mii/ron’) 
Marryatt (mar/ri-at) 
Mars (maRs) 
Marschner (marsh/ner) 
Marsden (marz/den) 
Marsigli (maR-scl/yee) 
Martainville (maR/taiNn/- 
vel’) 
Martel (mar’tel’) 
Martelli (mar-tel/lee) 
Martens (Fr.) (mar/t5Nn’) 
Martens (Ger.) (maR/tens) 
Martignac (maRr/tén/yik’) 
Martin (Eng.) (mar/tin) 
Martin (F'r.) (mar/tain’) 
Martin (Ger.) (mar/tin) 
Martineau (Eng.) (mar/ti- 


no) 

Martineau (Fr.) (mar/te/- 
nod’) 

Martinez (mar-tee/néth, or 
mar-tee/néz) 

Martini (mar-tee/nee) 

Martyn (mar’tin) 

Maruf, or Marouf (mi/- 
roof’) 

Marvell (mar/vel) 

Marx (marks) 

Masaccio (m4-sit/cho) 

Masaniello(mi#-s4-ne-@l/lo) 

Mascagni (mis-kiin/yee) 

Mascardi (mis-kar/dee) 

Mascheroni (miis-ka-ro/- 
nee) 

Maseres (ma-zér/) 

Mash/am 

Masoudy. See Masudi. 

Maskelyne (ma&s/ke-lin) 

Mas/sa-soit’ 

Massé (mits/sii’) 


Masséna (miis-sa/n%) (77, 


Pron, mii/sa/nii’) 
Massillon (mas/sil-lin, or 
miis/se/yON’) 
Massinger (mits/sin-jer) 
Masson (Eng.) (mis/sgn) 
Masson (Fr.) (mitis/sdn’) 
Massuet (mis/sii-a/; almost 
miis/swa’) 
Masuccio (mi-soot/cho) 
Masudi (Per.), or Masou- 
dy (mi-soo/dee) 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN BIOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Mather (mith/er) 

Mathieu (mii/te-uh’) 
Matignon (mii/tén/yon’) 
Matsys (miit/sis) 

Mattei (mit-ta/ee) 
Matthiw, o7 Mathii (mit- 
tee/a) 

Matthisson (mit/tis-sdn) 
Mattioli (miit-te-o/lee) 
Maturin (mat/yoo-rin) 
Ma/ty 
Mauguin (m6/gin’) 
Maunder (mawn/der) 
Maupeou (m06/poo’) 

Maupertuis (m0/péR/twe’) 

Maurepas (moR/pii’) 

Maurice (Eng.) (maw/1¥ss) 

Maurice (Fr.) (m0/réss’) 

Mauro (mou/ro) 

Maurolico (mou-ro-lee/ko) 

Maury (am) (maw/ri and 
miir/ri) 

Maury (Fr.) (m6/re’) 

Mauvillon (m6/ve/y6n’) 

Mayrocordato (miiy-ro- 
kor-dit/to) 

Mayerne (mii/yérn’) 

Mayeur (mi/yuR’) 

Maynard (ma/nar’) 

Mayne (Eng.) (man) 

Maynwaring. See Main- 
waring. 

Mazarin (m4&z/a-reen’)(F7. 
pron. mii/za/rin’) (It. 
Mazarino, miud-zi-ree/- 
no) 

Mazeppa (mii-zep/pi) 

Mazza (mit/s#) 

Mazzini (miit-see/nee, or 
mii-zee/nee) 

Mazzola (miit-so/li), or 
Mazzuoli (miét-soo-o/- 
lee). Syn, Parmigiano. 

Mazzolini (mit-so-lee/nee) 

Mazzoni (m&t-so/nee) 

Mazzuchelli (miit-soo-kel/- 
lee) 

Mazzuoli. See Mazzola. 

Meagher (mi/er) 

Méchain (ma/shan’) 

Meckenen (mek/ken-en) 

Medici (med/e-chee) 

Médicis (mia/de/séss’, o” 
med/e-sis) 

Medina (ma-Dee/nit) 

Medina-Sidonia (mia-Dee/- 
na-se-Do/ne-&) 

Medinilla (ma-De-neel/y%) 

Meerman (maRr/miin) 

Meglio (mal/yo) 

Mehemet Ali (m&-htm/et 
HVlee); better Mohammed 
Ali, q. Vv. 

Méhul (mii/iil’) 

Meibom (mi/bom) (Lat, 
Mei-bo/mti-ts) 

Meier. See Meyer. 

Meigs (mégz) 

Meinecke (mi/nék-keh) 

Meissner (miss/ner) 

Meissonnier(mii/son/ne-i’) 

Meister (mis/ter) 

Melanchthon (me-laink/- 
than) ; less correctly Me- 
lancthon. © 

Melchthal (m@1K/tal) 

Melendez Valdes, or Vil- 
dez (ma-lén/déth vial- 
dés/) 

Meli (ma/Iee) 

Mellan (m@1/16N’) 

Mellini (mél-lee/nee) 

Melloni (mél-lo/nee) 

Mel/moth 

Melzi (meld/zee) 

Mena (ma/ni) 

Ménage (miai/nizh’) 

Ménard (ma/narR’) 

Menchikof, See Menshikof, 

Mencke (men’Keh) 

Mendana (mén-diin/yi) 

Mendelssohn (men/del- 
son) 

Mendoza (men-do/za) (Sp. 
pron. mén-do/thit) 
Menestrier (meh-nii/tre-a’) 
Mengs (mengss) 
Meng-Tse(meng-tsa) (Lat, 
Mencius, mén/shi-tis) 
Menshikof, Menchikof, o7 
Menschikow (men/she- 
kof) 

Mentelle (mén’tel’) 
Menu(mtin/00), SeeManu, 
Menzel (ment/sel) 
Mer-ca/ter (Dutch pron. 
mtR-ki/tor) 

Mercier (méR/se-i’) 





4,€,1,0,U,y, 
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Mercy (mér/see’) 

Méré (ma/ra’) 

Merian (ma/re-tin) 

Mérimée (mia/re/mi’) 

Mér/i-vale : 

Merlin (Eng.) (m@r/lin) 

Merlin (Fr.) (mér/1an’) 

Mersenne (méR/sen’) 

Mesmer(méz/mer, or més/- 
mer) 

Messier (mii/se-ii’) 

Metastasio (met/a-stii/Se-o, 
or mii-tii-stii/se-o) 

Metius (ma/te-us) 

Metternich (met/ter-nik, or 
met/ter-nik) 

Mets (Fr.) (mas) 

Metz (Ger.) (mets) 

Metzu (met/st, ov met/sii) 

Meulen (m6/len, or muh/- 
16N’). Syn. Vander 
Meulen. 

Meun (mun) 

Meursius (mur/se-tis) (Fr. 
De Meurs, dgh-mvrR’) 
Meusebach (moi/zeh-bik) 

Meusnier (muh/ne-a’) 
Meyer (mi/er) 
Meyerbeer (mi/er-bar/) 
Meyrick (mér/ik) 


Mézeray, or Mézerai 
(miaz/ra’) 

Mezzofanti (méd/so-fiin’- 
tee) 

Mi/all 


Miaulis (me-ow’lis) 
Micali (me-kii/lee) 
Michael Angelo. See An- 
gelo. 
Michaelis (me-k&-a/lis) 
Michailovitch (me-ki/lo- 
vitch) ; written also Mi- 
chailowitz. 
Michaud (me/shd’) 
Michault (me/sho’) 
Michaux (me/sh0’) 
Michelet (mésh/1a’) 
Micheli (me-ka/lee) 
Michelozzi (me-ka-lot/see) 
Michieli (me-ke-a/lee) 
Mickiewicz (métsk-ya/- 
vitch) 
Miel (me-%1/) 
Miereveld (mee/reh-vélt’) 
Mieris (mee/ris) 
Mieroslawski 
sliv’skee) 
Migliara (mél-yi/ri) 
Mignard (mén/yar’) 
Mignet (mén/ya’) 
Mignot (mén/yo’) 
Milizia (me-let/se-i) 
Millais (me/ya’) 
Millevoye (mél/vwit’) 
Millin (me/yan’) 
Mil/lin-gen 
Millot (me/yo’) 


(me-a/ro- 


~ Milne (Scot.) (mil) 


Milne (Eng.) (miln) 

Milne-Edwards 

Milnes (milz) 

Miloradovitch (me-lo-rii/- 
do-vitch) ; written also 
Miloradowitz. 

Mina (mee/ni) 

Mind (mint) 

Minié (me/ne-a’) 

Minzocchi (min-z6k/kee) 

Minzoni (min-zo/nee) 

Mionnet (me/on/na’) 

Miot (me/o’) 

Mirabaud (me/rii/bod’) 

Mirabeau (mir/a-bo’, or 
me/rii/b0’) 

Miranda (me-riin/dit) 

Mirandola (me-riin/do-la&) 

Mirbel (méR/bél’) 

Mitelli (me-tel/lee) 

Mitscherlich (mitsh/er-lik) 

Mittermayer(mit’ter-m1/er) 

Moawiah, or Moawyah 
(mo-t-wee/ith) 

Mocenigo (mo-chii-nee/go) 

Mochnacki (mok-nit/skee) 

Mo-him/med (Arab. pron. 
mo-himm/med). Often, 
but less correctly, written 
Mahomet. 

Mo-him/med Ali (lee), 
Syn. Mehemet Ali. 

Mohl (m61l) 

Mohler, or Moehler (m6/- 
ler) 

Mohs (mos) 

Moigno (mo-een/yo, 
mo/én/yo’) 


or 


Moine (mwiin) 

Moir (moi/er) 

Moitte (mwit) 

Molard (mo/lar’) 

Molay (mo/li’) 

Molbeck (mol/bék) 

Molé (mo/la/ 

Moleschott (mo/les-Kott) 

Moles/werth 

Moliere (mo/le-ér’) 

Molina (mo-lee/nit) 

Molinari (mo le-nii/ree) 

Molinos (mo-lee/nds) 

MoVler 

Mollevaut (mol/yo’) 

Molyneux (mol’i-nooks/) 

Mon-bod/do 

Moncreiff (mon-kreef’) 

Moncrif (mon/kréf’) 

Mongault (m6n/go’) 

Monge (monzh) 

Mongez (mon/zha’) 

Moniglia (mo-neel/yi) 

Monino (mo-nee/no) 

Monnet (mon/na’) 

Monnier (mon/ne-i’) 

Monnoyer (mon/nwii/yii’) 

Monpou (moNn/poo’) 

Mogn-ro/ 

Monroe (mgn-ro’) 

Mons (monss) 

Monsigny (moén/sén/ye’) 

Monstrelet (mONs/treh-la’) 

Montagna (mon-tiin/yit) 

Mo6n/ta-gti 

Montague (mén/ta-gil) 

Montaigne (mdn-tan/) (27. 
pron. mon’tan’) 

Montaigu (m6n/ti/gii’) 


Montalbani (mon-til-bi/- 
nee) 

Montalembert (mON/tii/- 
16N/bER’) 


Montalivet (m6bN/ti/le/va’) 
Montalvan (mont-il-viin’) 
Montalvo (mont-al/vo) 
Montanari (mon-ta-ni/ree) 
Montano (mon-ti/no) 
Montausier (m6n/t0/ze-ii’) 
Montcalm (mobnt-kim/) 

(Fr. pron. mon/ktim’) 
Montchal (mon/shial’) 
Mont-é€a/gle 


Montecuccoli (mon/tii- 
kook/ko-lee) ; written 


also Montecuculi. 
Monteiro da Rocha (mon- 
ta/e-ro di ro/shii) 


Montemagno (m0n-ta- 
miin/yo) 

Montemayor (mon/ta-mi- 
yor’) 


Montespan (mon/tés-pin’) 
(Fr. pron. mOn/tés/p5n’) 

Montesquieu(mon/tes-kii’) 
(Fr. pron. mon/tés/ke- 
uh’ 


Montesquiou (mOn/tés/ke- 
00/) 

Monteverde (mon-ti-véR/- 
da) 

Montezuma (mon/te-z0o/- 
ma) 

Montfaucon (mO6Nn/f0/k6N’) 

Montfort (mont/fort) (fr. 
pron. mO0N/for’) 

Montgelas (mON/zhlii’) 

Montgolfier (moNn/gol/- 
fe-a’, or modnt-gol/fi-er) 

Montgomery (Eng.) (mgnt- 
gtim/er-}) 

Montgomery (Fr.) (m6n/- 
gom/re’) 

Montholon (m6n/to/16N’) 

Monti (mon/tee) 

Montigny (mOn/tén/ye’) 

Montlosier (mONn/lo/ze-i’) 

Montluck (mon ‘liik’) 

Montmaur (mON/m6R’) 

Montmorency (mdnt/mg- 
rén/si) (Fr. pron, mon/- 


m06/roNn/se’) 

Montorsoli (mdn-tor/so- 
lee) 

Montpensier (m6N/pON/- 
se-a/) . 


Montrose (mgnt-r6z/) 
Montucci (mon-toot/chee) 
Montucla (mon‘tii/kla’) 
Montyon (m6n/te-GN’) 
Moor (Dutch) (mor) 
Moore (Eng.) (mor) 
Mora (mo/ra) 

Moraes (mo-rii/és) 
Morales (mo-rii/lés) 
Morand (mo/rén’) 
Morata (mo-rii/ti) 
Moratin (mo-ri-teen/) 


Moray (mtir’r7) 

Morcelli (mor-chel/lee) 

Mordaunt (mor/dant) 

Moreau (mo/rd’) 

Moreaux (mo/rd’) 

Morel (mo/rel’) 

Morell (mo-réll’) 

Morellet (mo/réI/1a’) 

Morelli (mo-rel/lee) 

Morelos (mo-ra/lés) 

Moreno (mo-ra/no) 

Moréri (mo-ra/ree, or mo/- 
ra/re’) 

Moreto (mo-ra/to) 

Morgagni (mor-giin/yee) 

Morghen (mor/gén) 

Morhof (mor/hof) 

Morillo (mo-reel/yo) 

Moria (mo/rin’) 

Morny (mor/ne, o7 mor/- 
ne’) 

Morone (mo-ro/niai) 

Moroni (mo-ro/nee) 

Morosini (mo-ro-See/nee) 

Morozzo (mo-rot/so) 

Morrell (Am.) (mdr/rel) 

Mortemart (mort/maR’) 

Mortier (moR/te-a’) 

M6r’ton 

Morveau (moR/y0’) 

Mos/by 

Moscati (mos-kii/tee) 

Moscheles (mosh/eh-lés) 

Moscherosch  (mosh/eh- 
rosh) 

Mosengeil (mo/zen-gil) 

Moser (mo/zer) 

Mosheim (m6s/him) 

Mosquera (mos-ka/rit) 

Mothe. Sce La Mothe. 

Motteux (mot-too’) 

Moucheron (moosh/rén’) 

Mouchy (moo/she’) 

Moulin (moo/lin’) 

Moulins. See Des Mou- 
lins. 

Moultrie (moo/tri) 

Mounier (moo/ne-a’) 

Mouton (moo/ton’) 

Movers (mo/vers) 

Mow/att 

Moya (mo/yit) 

Mozart (mo-zart’) (Ger. 
pron, mot/sart) 

Mudie (miu/di) (Scot. 
moo/di) 

Muhlenberg (mu/len-berg) 

Miihlenbruch (mii/len- 
brook) 

Miil/cas-ter 

Miil/der 

Muley (Bey) (moo/la’) 

Mulinari. See Molinari. 

Miiller (miil/ler, almost 
miller) 

Muller (Eng.) (mitil/ler) 

Mulready (miil/red-i) 

Miinchhausen(mtin-chaw/- 
sen) (Ger. pron. miink- 
how/zen) ; sometimes 
writtenin English Mun- 
nikhousen. 

Munk (moonk) 

Munoz (noe ae 

Miinster (mitn/ster, or 
miin/ster, almost min/- 
ster) 

Miinter (miin/ter) 

Murad (m0oo-riid/) 

Murat (mii/ra’, or mu-rat’) 

Muratori (moo-ra-to/ree) 

Muravief, o7 Muravieyv 
(moo-rii-ve-®f”) (Russ. 
pron. moo-ri-veef’) 

Murchison (mfir/chi-sgn) 

Murdoch (mfir/dgk) 

Muret (mii/ra’) 

Murillo (moo-reel/yo, or 
mi-ril/lo) 

Murner (moor/ner) 

Mustafa, or Mustapha 
(mitis’ta-fi/) 

Muziano (moot-se-ii/no) 

Mylne (miln) 

Mytens (mi/tens) 


N. 


Nadir Shah (n&/dir shih) 

Nahl (nil) 

Nana Sahib 
hib) 

Nangis (ndN/zhéss’) 

Nani (nti/nee) 

Nanteuil (ndn/tul, o7 ndN/- 
tuy’’) 


(nii/n& sti/- 


Nantigni (n6n/tén/ye’) 

Napier (na/pe-er) 

Nardi (nar/dee) 

Nares (narz) 

Naruszyewicz 
sha/vitch) 

Narvaez (naR-vii/éth) 

Nasir-ed-Din  (nii/sir-ed- 
deen’); sometimes writ- 
ten Nassir—ed-deen. 

Na/smith and Na/smyth 

Nassaro (niis/si-ro) 

Naudé (nd/da’) 

Naudet (n0/da’) 

Naumann (now/miin) 

Navagero (nit-vii-ja/ro) 

Navarrete (nii-vaiRr-ra/ta) 

Ne-iin/der (Ger. pron, na- 
in/der) 

Néck/er (fr. pron. ntk/- 
kor) 

Neefs (nafs) ; 
written Neef. 

Neer (nar) : 

Nees von Esenbeck (nas 
fon a/zen-btk) 

Neff (néf) 

Neher (na/er) 

Neigebaur (ni/ggh-bowr) 

Néil and Neill 

Nemours (neh-moor’) 

Neri (na/ree) 

Nesselrode(nes’sel-ro/deh) 

Netscher (net/sher) 

Neubeck (noi/bék) 

Neuhof (noi/hof); written 
also Neuhoff. 

Neukirch (noi/kirk) 

Neukomm (noi/kom) 

Neumann (noi/mian) _ 

Ney (na) 

Niboyet (ne/bwit/ya’) 

Ni-cin/der (Sw. pron. ne- 
kiin/der) 

Niccolini (nék-ko-lee/nee) 

Nicéron (ne/sa/ron’) 

Nicola (ne-ko/li) 

Nicolai (ne-ko-lii/e, or ne- 
ko-li’) 

Nicolay (ne-ko-lit/e) 

Nicole (ne/k6l’, or ne/kol’) 

Nicollet (ne/ko/la’) 

Nicolo (ne/ko/lo’) 

Nicot (ne/ko’) j 

Nicuesa (ne-kwa/sit) 

Niebuhr (nee/boor) 

Nee (nee/der-mi/- 
er 

Niemann (nee/min) 

Niemcewicz  (ng-em/tsa’- 
vitch) 

Niepce (ne-éps’) 

Nieuwentyt (ne-6/ven-tit’) 

Nieuwland (ne-6/lint, al- 
most ny-6/lint) 

Nino de Guevara (neen/yo 
da ga-vii/ri) 

Nithard (ne/tar’) 

Nitsch (nitsh) 

Nitzsch (nitsh) 

Nivelle (ne/vell’) 

Nizami (Per.) (ne-zii/mee) 

Nizzoli (nét/so-lee) 

Noailles (no/al’, or no/&y’) 

Noback (no/bik) 

Nobili (no/be-lee) 

Nodier (no/de-ti’) 

Noel (no/él’) 

Nohden, or Noehden (n6/- 
den 

Nogaret (no/gii/ra’) 

N6Il/le-kens 

Nollet (no/la/) 

Noodt (not) 

Noort (nort) 

Noot (not) 

Norman (nor/m6Nn’) 

Northcote (north’kot) ; 

Nos’tra-da’mtis (Fr. Notre- 
dame, notr/diim’) 

Nouet (noo/ii’) 

Nowairi (no-wi/ree) 

Nougaret (noo/gii/ra’) 

Nour-ed-Din, or Noured- 
din. See Nur-ed-Din. 

Noushirvan (now’shir- 
viin’, or noo/shir-vin’) 

Novalis (no-vii/lis). Sy. 
Hardenberg. 

Novelli (no-vel/lee) ~ 

Nugent (nu/jent) 

Nunes (noo/nés) 

Nuiiez (noon/yéth) 

Nur-ed-Din, or Nour-ed.~ 
Din = (noor/-ed-deen’) ; 
written also Noor-ed~ 
Deen. 

Nuwari. 


_ (nii-roo- 


sometimes 


See Nowairi. 





long; ti,€, 5, less prolonged; %,8,1,5,1,¥, short; a,¢,1, Q, obscure; care, fir, last, fall, what; thére,veil, térm; pique, firm; déne, for, do, wolf, food, foot; farl, ryde, pysh; 


- Othman 


O. 


Oates (Sts) 
Oberlin (o/ber-lin) (Jr. 
pron. o/beR/IAN’) 
Obrecht (ob/réKt) 
O’Callaghan (0-k&l/la-han) 
Ochino (o-kee/no) (Lat. 
O-chi/nus) 
Ochsenbein (oks/en-bin) 
O’Connell (9-kén/nel) 
O’Connor (0-kin/ner) 
Oddi (6d/dee) 
Oderico (o-da-ree/ko) 
Odescalchi (o-dés-kil/kee) 
Gecolampadius (ék/o-lim- 
pa’di-us) 
Oersted. See Orsted. 
Oertel. See Ortel. 
Oettinger. See Ottinger. 
Ofterdingen (of’ter-ding/- 


gn) 
Oxgé (0/zhia’) 
Oggione. See Uggione. 
Ogier (0/zhe-a’) 
Ogliano (dl-yi/no) 
Ogilby (0/g’1-bi) 
Ogilvie (6/g’l-vi) 
Oglethorp (0/g’l-thorp) 
Ohlenschliger, 07 Oehlen- 
_ ,, Schlager (6/len-shla/ger) 
Ohlmiiller (6V/miil-ler; a- 
most 61/mil-ler) 
Ohlschliger (6l/shl4-ger) 
Ohm (6m 
Ohmacht (o/miikt) 
Ojeda (0-Ha/D4) 
O’ Keefe (o-keef’) 
Olafsen (0/lif-sen) 
Olaus (0-la/us), o7 Olaf 
(o/lif) ; 
Olavides (0-lii-vee/Dts) 
Olbers (ol/bers) 
Oldcastle (6ld/kis’1) 
Old/mix-gn 
Oldys (Gl/dis, or dldz) 
Olearius (0/le-a’re-tis), or 
Ohlschliger(6l/shla-ger) 
Olivares (o0-le-vii/rés) 
Oliver (51/I-ver) 
Olivet (0/le/vi’, or ol/e-vét) 
Olivier (0/le/ve-a’) 
Olivieri (0-le-ve-a/ree) 
Ollivier (ol/le/ve-ii’) 
Olmstead (um/sted, or 6m/- 
sted) 
Olshausen (ols’how’zen) 
Omar, or Omer (Arab.) 
(o/mer) 
O’Meara (o-mee/ra) (Lrish 
pron. o-mi/ra) 
Omer. See Omar. 
Onkelos (onk/e-lis) 
Oort (drt) 
Oost (dst) 
Oosterwyk (6s/ter-Wilx) 
Opie (0/pi) 
Opitz (0/pits) 
Orbiguy (oR/bén/yee’) 
Orcagna (oR-kiin/yii) 
Orellana (o-rel-yii/ni) 
Orelli (0-rel/lee) 
pts (or-fee/l&, or or/fe/- 
i’) 
Oriani (0-re-i#/nee) | 
Orlof, or Orlov (oR-lof’) 
Orsay (or-s1/) 
Orsi (oR/see) 
Orsini (oR-see/ne) 
rsted, o7 Oersted (OR/- 
st@d) 
Ortega (or-ta/git) 
Ortel, or Oertel (dR/tel) 
(Lat. Or-te/li-us) 
Ortigue (or/tég’) 
Os-bal-dis/tgne 
O'Shaughnessy (o-shaw/- 
ne-si) 
Ossian (3sh/an) 
Ossoli (os/so-lee) 
Ossory (08/sQ-17) 
Ossuna (08-800n/yit) 
Ostade (os-til/deh) 
Ostermann (os/ter-miin) 
Osterwald (os/ter-Wiilt/) 
(oth-miin/), 
Osman (0s-miin/) 
Ot/way 
Oudenaerde (ow/den-ar/- 
deh, or oo/den-ard’) 
Oudinot (00/de/no’) 
Oudry (00/dre’) 
Oughtred (dt/red) 
Ousely (002/11) 
Overbeck (0/ver-bék) 
Overbeek (0/ver-bak/) 


or 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN BIOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Overweg (0/ver-WaG) 

Oviedo y Valdez (0-ve-a/- 
Do e vil-d&th’) 

Owen (0/en) 

Oxenstiern (oks’en-st@rn/) 
(Sw. Oxenstierna, oks/- 
en-ste-@R/nit) 

Ozanam (0/zii/n5N’) 

Ozell (o-zel’) 

Ozerof, Ozeroy, or Oserow 
(o/zer-of) 


P. 


Pacchiarotto 
rot/to) 

Paccini (p‘it-chee/nee) 

Pacheco (Sp.) (pii-cha/ko) 

Pacheco (Port.) (pii-sha/- 
ko) 

Pacini. See Paccini. 

Pacio (pii/cho) (Lat. Pa/- 
cius) 

Padilla (pi-pDeel/y#) 

Paduanina (pi-doo-a-nee/- 
nit) 

Paesiello (pit-ti-8e-el/lo), or 
Paisiello (pi-e-Se-el/lo, 
almost pi-ze-el/lo) 

Paez (pii/éth) 

Pagani (pit-g4/nee) 

Paganini (pi’-gii-nee/nee) 

Pagano (pii-gii/no) 

Pages (pii/zha’) 

Paget (pij/et) 

Paggi (piid/jee) 

Paisiello. See Paesiello. 

Pagnini (pin-yee/nee) 

Paixhans (paks/hanz, or 
ptks/n’) 

Pajou (pii/zhoo’) 

Palacky (pa-laik/Y, or pi- 
lat/ski) 

Palafox (pil/a-foks’) (Sp. 
pron, pii-li-foH’) 

Paley (pa/li) 


(piik-ke-ii- 


‘Palestrina (pii-lés-tree/ni) 


Pal/grave 

Palissot (pii/lis/so’) 

Palladio (pil-lii/de-o) (An- 
glicized pal-la/di-o) 


Pallavicini (pal-li-ve- 
chee/nee) 

Pallavicino (pal-lit-ve- 
chee/no) 


Palma (piil/m4) 
Palmaroli (pil-mi-ro/lee) 
Palmblad (pilm/bliid) 
Palmerston (piim/er-ston) 
Palmieri (piil-me-a/ree) 
Palomino de Velasco (pit- 
lo-mee/no da va-liis/ko) 
Panciroli (ptin-che-ro/lee) 
Panckoucke (p6n/kook’) 
Panigarola(pi-ne-gii-ro/li) 
Panini (p‘i-nee/nee) 
Panizzi (pii-nit/see) 
Pa&n/mure (Scot. 
pin-miir’) 
Panvinio (pin-vee/ne-o0) 
Paoli(p%/o-lee, 07 pow/lee) 
Paolucci (p%-o-loot/chee) 
Papi (p#/pee) 
Papillon (pit/pe/yin’) 
Papin (pip/in) (fr. pron. 
pi/pin’) 
Papineau (pi&/pe/nd’) 
Pappenheim (pip/pen- 
him) 
Pir/a-cél’stis 
Paradisi (pii-rit-dee/see) 
Paravia (pii-ra-vee/ii) 
Pardoe (par/do) 
Paré (pi/ra’, or piir’re) 
Paredes (pii-ra/dés) 
Pareja (pii-ra/nit) 
Parent (pi/rdn’) 
Paret d’Alcazar 
dil-ki/thar) 
Parini (pa-ree/nee) 
Paris (Eng.) (pir/is) 
Paris (Fr.) (pii/re’) 
Parmigiano (par-me-jii/- 
no), or Parmegiano (paR- 
ma-jii/no). Syn. Mazzo- 
la (mit/so-l4) 
Par/nell 
Parny (par/ne’) 
Paruta (pit-roo/tit) 
Pascal (pis/Kal) (Fr. pron. 
piis/kitl’) 
Paskevitch, or Paske- 
witsch (piis-ka/vitch) 
Pasquier (piis/ke-a’) 
Passeri (piis/si-ree) 
Passeroni (pis-si-ro/nee) 


pron. 


(pi-vét/ 


Passignano (pis-s¢n-yi/- 
no ; 


Passionei (p%s-se-o-na/ee) 

Passow (piis/s0) 

Patel (pi/tel’) 

Patin (pii/tin’) 

Patrizzi (pi-trit/see) (Lat. 
Patricius, pa-trish/e-tis) 

Paulus (pow/lus) 

Pauthier (p0/te-a’) 

Pauw (pow) 

Pavie (pii/ve’) 

Pavillon (pii/ve/yin’) 

Pazzi (piit/see) 

Ptarce and PGarce 

Péar/sgn and Péar/son 

Pecquet (ptk/ki’) 

Peignot (piin/yo’) 

Peirce (pérss) 

Peirese (pa/résk’) 

Pélissier (pa/lis/se-i’) 

Pellegrini (p¢l-la-gree/nee) 

Pellerin (pél/ran’) 

Pelletan (ptl/t5n’) 

Pelletier (p#l/te-a’) 

Pellico (pel/le-ko) 

Pellisson (pél/le/s6n’) 

Pepe (pa/pa) 

Pepin (pép/in, or pip/in) 
(Fr. pron. peh-pain/) 

Pepusch (pa/poosh) 

Pepys (péps) 

Percier (péRr/se-i’) 

Pereira ee an (Port. 
pron. pa-ra/e-ra) 

Perez (pi/réth, or pee/réz) 

Pergolesi (pér-go-la/see) 

Périer (pa/re-ti’) 

Pér/i-zo/ni-us 

Péron (pa/ron’) 

Pérouse. See La Pérouse. 

Perrault (pa/r5’) 

Perregaux (péR/gi’) 

Perrin (pér/rin) (#7. pron. 
pi/rin’) 

Perrot (pa/ro’) 

Persigny (ptr-s¢n/ye, or 
ptR/scn/ye’) 

Perthes (péRr/tes) 

Perugino (pa-roo-jee/no), 
Syn. Vannucci. 

Peruzzi (pa-root/see) 

Pesce (pa/sha) 

Pesne (pan, or pén) 

Pestalozzi (pés-tii-]Ot/see) 

Petagna (pa-tiin/yit) 

Petau (p’to, or ptd) 

Peters (Eng.) (pee/terz) 

Peters (Dutch) (p4/ters) 

Pétion (pa/Se-Gn’), or Pe- 
tion (peh-se-6n’) 

Petit (p’te, or pté) 

Petitot (p’te/to’) 

Petrarch (pee/triirk) (It. 
Petrarea, pa-traR/kit) 

Petri (p/tree) 

Petrof, Petrov, o7 Petrow 
(pi-trof’) 

Peucer (poit/ser) 

Peutinger (poi/ting-er, or 
pu/tin-jer) 

Peyer (pi/er) 

Peyron (pa/ron’) 

Peyronnet (pi/ron/ni’) 

Peyton (pa’tgn) 

Pfeffal (Fr.) (f¢f/fel’) 

Pfeffel (Ger.) (pféf/fel) 

Piciffer (Eng.) (fi/fer) 

Pfeiffer (Ger.) (pfif/fer) 

Phaer (fér) 

Pharamond (far/a-mond, 
on fi/rii/mGN’) — 
Philidor (fil/e-dor). 

Danican. 
Piazza (pe-tit/sit) 
Piazzi (pe-tit/see) 
Picard (pe/kar’) 
Piceini (pet-chee/nee) ; 
written also Piecinni. 
Piccinino (pét-che-nee/no) 
Piccolomini (pik-ko-lom/- 
e-nee) 
Pichegru (pésh/grii’) 
Pichler (pik/ler) 
Pichon (pe/shon’) 
Picinelli (pe-che-nel/lee) 
Pichou (pe/shoo’) 
Picot (pe/ko’) 
Pierce (peerss, 07 ptrss) 
Pierer (pee/rer) 
Pierino (pe-ti-ree/no) 
Piermarini (pe-ér-mit-ree/- 
nee) 
Pierpont (peer/pont) 
Pierre (pe-éR/) 
Pierson (peer/sgn) 
Pieters (pee/ters) 
Pietro (pe-t/tro) 


Syn. 





Pigafetta (pe-git-fet/tit) | 
Pigalle (pe/gil’) 


Pigault-Lebrun  (pe/go’- 
leh-brtin, 07  pe/gol/- 
briin’) 


Pighius (pig/e-tis) 
Pignatelli (pén-yii-tel/lee) 
Pignotti (pén-yot/tee) 
Pilati (pe-lii/tee) 

Piles (peel) 

Pillet (pe/ya’) 

Pillon (pe/ybn’) 

Pilon (pe/10n’) 

Pilpai, or Pilpay (pil’pi, or 
pil/pa) (Per. Bidpai, 
bid/pi-ee) 

Pindemonte (pin-da-mon/- 
t? 


Pineda (pe-na/Da) 

Pinel (pe/nel’) 

Pinelli (pe-nel/lee) 

Pinet. See Dupinet. 

Pingré (pan/gra’) 

Pinheiro (pén-ya/e-ro) 

Pinsson (pAin/son’) 

Pintelli (pén-tel/lee) 

Pintor (pén-toR/) 

Pinturicchio (pen-too-rék/- 
ke-o) 

Pinzon (pén-thin’) 

Pio (pee/o) 

Piozzi (pe-ot/see, or pe- 
62/21) 

Piper (Swedish) (pee/per; 
in Eng. pi/per) 

Piranesi (pe-ra-na/see) 

Pirkheimer (pirk’/hi/mer) 

Piron (pe/ron’) 

Pisani (pe-8i/nee) 

Pisano (pe-84/no) 

Pitcairne (pit/karn) 

Pithou (pe/too’) 

Pitiscus (pe-tis/kus) 

Pizarro (pe-zir/ro) (Sp. 
pron. pe-thir/Ro) 

Planche (plénsh) 

Planené (pliin-shi’) 

Plancher (plon/shii’) 

Plancgon (pl6N/s6n’) 

Plantagenet (plin-tij/e- 
net) 

Plantin (plon/tin’) 

Platina (pli-tee/na) 

Platof, or Platow (pli/tof) 

Pleyel (pli’el), or Pleyl 
(phil) 

Ploos 

Ploucquet (ploo/ka’) 

Plow/den 

Plumier (plii/me-i’) 

Pltin/kett 

Pluquet (plii/ka’) 

Po/ca-hin’tas 

Poccetti (pot-chet/tee) 

Poccianti (pot-chiin/tee) 

Po/cicke 

Poelnitz. See Pélnitz. 

Poerio (po-f/re-o) 

Poggiani (pod-jii/nee) 

Poggio-Bracciolini (pod/- 
jo-briit-cho-lee/nee) 

Poilly (pwii/ye’, or pwi/- 
ye’) 

Poin-sttt! 

Poinsinet (pwan/se/na’) 

Poinson (pwin/s6n’) 

Poiret (pwii/ra’) 

Poisson (pwii/s0n’) 

Poissonnier(pwii/so/ne-ii’) 

Poitevin (pwiit/vin’) 

Poleni (po-la/nee) 

Polentone (po-lén-to/na) 

Poleyoi, or Polevoy (pol- 
f-voi’) 

Poli (po/lee) 

Polignac (po/lén/yiik’) 

Politi (po-lee/tee) 

Politz, or Poelitz (p6/lits) 

Poliziano (po-lét-se-ti/no) 
(Lat. Politianus, po-lish- 
e-a/nus) 

Polk (polk, or pok) 

Pollajuolo(pol-lii-yoo-o/lo) 


Poéllnitz, or Poellnitz 
(pol/nits) 

PSVIgk 

Polo. See Marco Polo. 


Pombal (pém-bil/) 

Pommier (pom/me-ii’) 

Pompadour (pdm/pa- 
door’, or poM/pii/dor’) 

Pompei (pom-p4/ee) 

Pompignan (pOM’‘pén/- 

» YON’) 

Pomponazzi (pom-po-nit/- 
see) 

Pomponne (pdm/ponn’) 

Ponce (Fr.) (poNnss) 


Ponce (Sp.) (pon/tha) 

Ponce de Leon (pdn/tha 
da lai-dn/) 

Poncelet (pénss/la’) 

Poncet (pon/sii’) 

Poncy (p6Nn/se’) 

Pongerville (pén/zhér/- 
vel’) 

Poniatowski (po-ne-ii-tov/- 
ske) 

Poninski (po-nén/skee) 

Pons (pon) 

Ponsard (poNn/sar’) 

Ponsonby (pdn/sgn-bi) 

Pontano (pon-ta/no) 

Pdn-ta/nus, or Pon-ti/nus 

Pontbriant (pONn/bre/5n’) 

Pontchartrain (poNn/shaR/- 
train’) 

Ponte (Sp. & It.) (pon/ta) 

Pontier (pONn/te-2i’) 

Pontoppidan (pon-top/pi- 
dan) 

Pontormo (pon-toR/mo) 

Ponz (pdnth) 

Ponzoni (pon-zo/nee) 

Poole (pool) 

Poost (post) 

Poot (pot) 

Pép/ham 

Popincourt(po/pin/koor’) 

Poquelin (pok/lan’). Syn. 
Moliére. 

Poreacchi (por-kiik/kee) 

Porchat (poR/shii’) 

Porchéres (poR/shérR’), 
Syn. Arbaud. 

Pordenone(poR-da-no/na), 
Syn. Licinio. 

Poree (po/ra’) 

Porporati (poR-po-rii/tee) 

Porro (It.) (poR/Ro) 

Porro (Fr.) (po/ro’) 

Porson (p65r/sgn) 

Portail (por/til’, or por/- 
til’y’) 

Portalis (por’tii/léss’) 

Porte (port) 

Portefaix (port/fa’) 

Porteus (por/te-tis) 

Portogallo (por-to-gil/lo) 

Porzio (port/se-o) 

Posselt (pos/sélt) 

Possevino (pos-sa-vee/no) 


Postlethwayt (pds/sl- 
thwat) 
Potemkin (po-tem/kin) 


(Russ. pron, pot-yom/- 
kin) 
Potocki (po-tot/ske) 
Pouchet (poo/shii’) 
Pouchkin. See Pushkin. 
Pougens (poo/zh6n’) 
Pouillet (poo/ya’) 
Poujoulat (poo/zhoo/lit’) 
Poullain (Fr.) (pool/1in’) 
Poullain (Am.) (poo-lan/) 
Poullin (pool/14n’) 
Poupart (poo/piirt, 07 poo/- 
aR’) 
Pouqueville (pook/vécl’) 
Poussin (poo/sin’) 
Poussines (poo/sén’) 
Pouteau (poo/td’) 
Powell (pou/el) 
Pow/hat-tin’ 
Pownall (pou/nal) 
Poyet (pwii/ya’) 
Pozzi (pot/see) 
Pozzo (pot/so) 
Pradier (prii/de-ii’) 
Pradon (priti/don’) 
Pradt (priit, or pri) 
Praed (prad) 
Praet (prat) 
Praslin (prii/14n’) 
Prati (prii/tee) 
Préault (prii/o’) 
Preble (préb/1) 
Précy (prii/se’) 
Pregliasco (pral-yits/ko) 
Preigney (priin/ya’) 
Preissac (pra/sitk’) 
Preissler (pris/ler) 
Prescott (prés/kot) 
Preti (pra/tee) 
Preuss (proiss) 
Preval (preh-viil’) 
Préville (pra/vél’) 
Prevost (preh-vo’), o7 Pré- 
vost (pra/vo’) 
Prichard (pritch/ard) 
Prideaux (prid/o 
prid/tix) 
Priessnitz (preess/nits) 
Priestley (preest/It) 
Prignano (prén-yii/no) 
Prim (preem) 


and 


1665 


Primaticcio (pre-mi-tét/- 
cho) 

Prinsep (prin/stp) 

Procaccini (pro-ktit-chee/- 
nee) 

Prony (pro/nee’) 

Proudhon (proo/dén’) 

Prout (prowt) 

Prud@hon (prii/don’) 

Prunelle (prii/nel’) 

Prutz (proots) 

Psalmanazar (sil/ma-na/~ 
72Y) 

Puchta (pooxk’ti) 

Piickler-Muskau (piik/ler- 
m0o0s/kou) 

Puf/fen-dorf (Ger. Pufen- 
dorf, poo’fen-dorf) 

Puget (pii/zhi’) 

Pughe (pa) 

Pugin (pii/jin) 

Pujol (pii/zhol’) 

Pulaski (pii-lis/kee) (Pol. 
pron, poo lis/kee) 

Pulci (pool/chee) 

Pulgar (pool-gar/) 

Pulleyn (pool/lin) 

Puisaye (pwe/za’) 

Pulszky (pool/ski) 

Pulteney (ptilt/ni) ; often 
pronounced, and somer 
times written, Poult/ney. 

Purbach (poor/bik); wrtt- 
ten also Peurbach. 

Purcell (pfr/sél) 

Purchas (pfir/chas) 

Purkinje (poor/Kkin-yeh, or 
poor/kin) 

Pusey (pii/z1) 

Pushkin, Puschkin, 
Pouchkin (poosh/kin) 

Pyat (pe/it’) \ 

Pynaker (pi/ni-ker) 


Q. 


Quadrio (kwii/dre-o) 
Quaglio (kwiil/yo) 

Quaini (kwi/nee) 
Quarenghi (kwi-ren/Zee) 
Quarles (kwiirlz) 
Quatrefages (Kktit’r/fizh’) 
Quatremére (kiit’r/méR‘) 
Querard (Keh-rar/) 
Querini (kwa-ree/nee) 
Quesada (ka-s'i/Dii) 
Quesnay (ki/nii’) 
Quesnel (ka-nel/) 
Quetelet (ket-li/) 
Quevedo (ka-vii/Do) 
Quillet (ke/yii’) 

Quinault (Ke/nd’) 

Quincey (kwin/si, 07 kwin/- 


or 


zi 
Quinet (ke/na’) 
Quintana (kén-ti/nit) 
Quiroga (ke-ro/gi) 


R. 
Rabaut (rii/bd’) 
Rabelais (ra’beh-la’, 
riib/la’) 
Rabener (ri/ben-er) 
Rachel (Fr.) (rii/shel’) 
Rachel (Ger.) (rii/Kel) 
Racine (ri/sén’, or 
seen’) 
Raczynski (rit-chin/skee) 
Radcliffe (rid/k1if) 
Rademacher (ri/d¢h-mitk’- 


or 


ris- 


gr) 
Rademaker 

ker) 
Radetzky (rii-déts/kee) 
Raeburn (ra/bern) 
Raffaelle (rif-fii-el/1a). Syn. 

Raphael. 
Raffaelli (raf-fi-el/lee) 
Raffaellino (rif-fi-tl-lee/- 


(rit/deh-mii/— 


no) 
Raftles (rif/fiz) 
Raglan 
Rahbeck (rii/bék) 
Rahl (ral) 
Raibolini (ri-bo-lee/nee) 
Raimbach (rim/biix, 
ram/bik) 
Raimondi (ri-mo6n/dee) 
Rainer (ri/ner) 
Rais (ra). See Retz. 
Rile. See Rasle. 
Raleigh (raw/li); written 
also Ralegh, 


or 


€, i, 0, si’emd; 8, G, ti, U, Ce (seep, 1636); Gass; ghassh; ¢, ¢h, ask, gasj, Gas in et; gas z; x as gz; nas tn linger, link; thasin thine; 1, ii,8, W, B,D, G, 1, K,N, R (see p. 1636), 
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oo 


1666 
Ramazzini 


nee) 

Rambouillet (r5N/boo/ya’) 

Rameau (rii/m6’) 

Ramenghi (ri-men/gee). 
Syn. Bagnacayallo. 

Ramiro (rii-mee/ro) 

Ramsay (rim/z1) 

Ramusio (rii-moo/ze-o) 

Rance (roN/sai’) 

Randolph (ran/délf) 

Ranke (raink/eh) 

Ranzani (rin-zii/nee) 

Raoul Rochette (ri/ool’ 
ro/shet’) 

Raphael (ra/fa-el, om raf/a- 
el) (It. Raffaelle, raf/ft- 
ella) 

Rapin (rXp'in, or rii/pan’) 

83> This name is com- 
monly <Anglicized, and 
pronounced rip/in when 
Paul de Rapin, the his- 
orian, is spoken of, 
‘There were other dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen 
of the same name, 

Rask (riisk) 

Rasle (riil). Syn. Rale. 

Raspail (riis’pial) 

Ras/tall 

Ras/tell 

Ratazzi (ri-tit/see) 

Rathier (rii/te-i’) 

Ratier (ra/te-a’) 

Rattazzi. See Ratazzi. 

Rauch (rouk) 

Raumer (rou/mer) 

Raupach (rou/pik) 

Ravaillac (ra/vil/yiik’, or 
rii/vih/yiik’) 

Ra/vens-erdft 

Ravesteyn (rii’/ves-tin’) 

Ravignan (ra/vén/y6n’) 

Raw/lin-son 

Ray, or Wray (ra) 

Raymond (Eng.)(ra/mgnd) 

Raymond (Fr.) (ra/m6n’) 

Raynal (ra/nial’) 

Raynouard (ra/n00-aR’) 

Razzi (rit/see), or Raggi 
(riid/jee) 

Réeaumur (ra/d/miir’, or 
ro/mur) 

Rebecqui (reh-bték/kee’) 

Rebolledo (ra-bol-ya/Do) 

Reboul (reh-bdool’) 

Récamier (ra/kii/me-i’) 

Recorde (re-kord/) 

Reden (ra/den) 

Redi (ra/dee) 

Reding (ra/ding) 

Regiomontanus 
mon-ta’nus) 

Regnard (rain/yar’) 

Regnault (ran/y0’) 

Regnier (ran/ye-a’) 

Reicha (ri/k&) 

teichard (ri/KaRt) 

Reichardt (ri/kart) 

Reichenbach (ri/Kken-bixK’) 

Reichstadt (riK/stitt) 

Reid (reed) 

Reiffenberg (rif/fen-béRG’) 

Reil (ril) 

Reimarus (ri-mii/rus) 

Reinaud (ra/n0’) 

Reinecke (ri/nék-keh) 

Reinesius (ri-nee/she-tis) 

Reinhard (rin/hart) 

Reinhold (rin/holt) 

Reiske (ris/keh) 

Reissiger (ri/siG-er) 

Reland (ra/lint) 

Rembrandt (rém/brint) 
(Dutch pron. rém/briint) 

Remusat (reh-mii/zii’) 

Renan (reh-non’) 

Renata (ra-nii/tit). 
Renée. 

Renaudot (reh-nd/do’) 

Renée (reh-na’) (It. Rena- 
ta, ra-nii/tii) 

Ren/nell 

Renouard (reh-noo/ar’) 

Retz (rets, or rass) 

Retzius (rét/se-us, almost 
ret/she-us) 

Retzsch (retsh) 

Reuchlin (roik/lin) 

Revere (It.) (ra/va-ra) 

Revere (Am.) (re-veer/) 

Rey (ra) 

Reynaud (ra/nd’) 

Reynolds (rén/gldz) 

Rhazes_ (ra/zéz). 
Razi. 

Rhenanus (re-ni/ntis) 


(ri-mit-see/- 


(re/je-o- 


Syn. 


Syn. 





PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN BIOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Rhodomannus (rod/o- 
man/nus) (Ger, Rhodo- 
mann, ro/do-mian) 

Ribalta (re-bil/ti) 

Ribault (re/bd’) 

Ribera (re-Ba/rit) 

Ricardo (re-kar/do) 

Ricasoli (re-ki/8o-lee) 

Ricci (rét/chee) 


Riceiarelli (rét-chi-rel’/lee) 


Riccio (rét/cho) 

Riccioli (rét-cho/lee) 
Richelieu (résh/eh-loo) 
(Fr. pron. résh/le-uh’) 

Richer (re/sha’) 

Richerand (résh/rdn’) 

Richter (rik/ter). 
Jean Paul. 

Ridolfi (re-dol/fee) 

Riedesel (ree/deh-z@1) 

Riedinger (ree/ding-er) 

Riego (re-a/go) 

Riemer (ree/mer) 

Rienzi (re-en/zee), ov Ri- 
enzo (re-en/zo) 

Ries (rees) 

Rietschel (reet/shel) 

Rigaud (re/go’) 

Righini (re-gee/nec) 

Rigny (rén/ye’) 

Rincon (rén-kon/) 

Ripperda (rip-pér/dii) 

Riquet (re/ka’) 

Rittenhouse (rit/tn-howss) 

Rivarol (re/va/rol’) 

Rivas (ree/vis) 

Rives (Am.) (reevz) 

Rizi (ree/thee) 

Rizzio (rét/se-0, 07" rit/se-0) 

Roberval (ro/bér/vil’) 

Robespierre (ro’bes-peer’, 
or rob/es-pe-ER’) 

Robortello (ro-bor-tel/lo) 

Rochambeau (ro/sh6n/b0’) 

Roche (rosh). See La 
Roche. 

Rochefoucauld (rdsh/foo- 
k0’, or rosh/foo/k0’) 

Roche—Jaquelein. See La 
Roche Jaquelein. 

Rochlitz (roK/lits) 

Rochow (roK/0) 

Rode (ro/deh) 

Roelas (ro-a/lis) 

Roemer. See Romer. 

Roget (ro/zha, or ro/zhi’) 

Rohan (ro/6n’) 

Rohault (ro/6’) 

Rohr, or Roehr (rdR) 

Roland (rd/land, o7 ro/- 
16N’) 

Rolle (Eng.) (761) 

Rolle (Ger.) (rol/leh) 

Rollin (rdl/lin) (£7. pron. 
rol/lan’) 

Romagnosi 
see) 

Romaine (ro-man/) 

Romanelli (ro-mii-nel/lee) 

Romano (ro-mii/no) 

Romanof, or Romanow (ro- 
mii/nof) 

Romanzof, Romanzov, o7 
Romanzow (ro-miin/zof) 

Rombouts (1dN/b00") 

Flem. pron. rom/bowts) 

Romer, o7 Roemer (r0/- 
mer) 

Romilly (Eng.) (rom/il-7) 

Romilly (Fr.) (ro/me/ye’) 

Rondelet (rdnd/1a”) 

Ronge (rong/eh) 

Ronsard (roN/saR’) 

Roos (rds) 

Rosa, Salvator (sil-vii/tor 
ro/sit) 

Rosas (ro/siis) 

Rose (Fr.) (roz) 

Rose (Ger.) (ro/zeh) 

Rosecrans (roz/krints) 

Roselli (ro-Sel/lee) 

Rosellini (ro-Sel-lee/nee) 

Rosen (ro/zen) 

Ktosenkrantz 
krints) 

Rosenmiiller (ro’zen-miil/- 
ler, almost ro’zen-mil/- 
ler) 

Rosini (ro-8ee/nee) 

Rosmini (ros-mee/nee) 

Rosse (ross) 

Rosselli. See Roselli. 

Rossi (ros/see) 

Rossini (ros-see/nee) 

Rossmissler (ross’mtss/- 
ler) 

Rostopshin, or Rostop- 
schin (ros-top-shén/) 


Syn. 


(ro-miin-yo0/- 


(vo/zen- 


Rose (rot) 

Rothermel (réth/er-mél) 
Rothschild (r6s/child) 
(Ger. pron. rot/shilt) 
Rotrou (ro/troo’) 
Rotteck (rot/ték) 

Rottenhammer 
hiim/mer) 

Roubillac (roo/bél/yik’, or 
roo'be/yik’); written al- 
so Roubilliac, Roubiliac, 

Rouquette (roo/kétt’) 

Rousseau (roo/s6/) 

Roustem. See Rustam, 

Routledge (rtit/lij) 

Roux (roo) 

Row/an 

Rowe (ro) 

Rowley (rou/li) 

Royer-Collard 
kol/lar’) 

Ruault (rii/5’) 

Rubens (roo/benz) 

Rubini (roo-bee/nee) 

Riickert (riik/kert, almost 
rik/kert) 

Rudelhbach (roo/del-bix) 

Riidiger (rii/dic-er) 

Ru/ding 

Ruffini (roof-fee/nee) 

Ruge (rooG/eh) 

Rugendas (rooG/en-diis) 

Ruhl (rool) 

Ruhnken (roon/ken) ; writ- 
ten also Ruhnéken. 

Ruisdael. See Ruysdael. 

Rum/ford 

Rumohr (100/morR) 

Runeberg (roo/neh-bérg) 

Runge (roong’eh) 


(rot’ten- 


(rwil/yai’- 


Runjeet Singh (rtin/jet 
sing) 

Riippell (riip’/pel, almost 
rip/pel) 

Ruschenberger (roo/shen- 
bérg/er) 

Rustam, or Roustem 
(100s/ttim ) 


Rutgers (rut/Zers) 

Rutherford (ruth/er-ford) 

Rutherforth(ruth/er-forth) 

Ruysbroek (rois/brook) 

Ruysch (roisk) ; written 
also Ruisch. 


Ruysdael, o Ruisdael 
(rois/dal) 
Ruyter. See De Ruyter. 


Ryerson (ri/er-sgn) 
Rysbrack (ris/briik) 


S. 


Saa da Bandeira (si dé 
piin-da/e-rit) 

Saad-ed-Din  (sii/ad-ed- 
deen); written also Saad 
ed Deen, and Saad-ed- 
Dyn. < 

Saa-de-Miranda  (sa-dia- 
me-riin/di) 

Saadi. See Sadi. 

Saavedra. See Cervantes. 

Saavedra—Faxardo (sii-va/- 
prii-fi-Har/’do) 

Sabatier (si/bii/te-t’) 

Sabbatini (stib-bii-tee/nee) 

Sabine (s&b/in) 

Sacchetti (stik-ket/tee) 

Sacchi (siik/kee) 

Sacchini (sti-kee/nee) 

Sacheverell (sa-chev/er-el) 

Sachs (Siiks) 

Sacy (sii/se’) ; 

Sadi, or Saadi (sii/dee, or 
sii/a-dee) 

Sadoleto (sti-do-la/to) 

Saftleeven (siaft/la-ven). 
Syn. Zachtleeven. 

Sailer (Si/ler) 

Saint-Aman (sin/ti/m6n’) 

Saint-Arnaud(s4n/tar/nd’) 

Saint-Cyr (sin/séR’) 

Saint-Evremond 
tav’r/m6n’) 

Saint Hilaire (sin’te/lér’) 

Saintine (s4n/tén’) 

Saint-John (sént/jin, o7 
sin/jen) 

Saint-Just (stn/zhiist’) 

Saint Lambert (sin 16N/- 
béeR’) 

Saint Leger (sil/lin-jer) 

Saint-Martin (sin/mar/- 
tin’) 

Saint-Pierre 
sin/pe-€R’) 


(sain- 


(sént-peer, or 


Saint-Real (sin/ri/Hl’) 

Saint-Simon (sént-si/mgn, 
or sin/se/mOn’) 

Saladin (s&l/a-din) (Arab. 
Salah-ed-Din  (si-lith/- 
ed-deen’) 

Saldanha (sil-diin/yi) 

Sales (sii/lés) 

Salieri (sii-le-a/ree) 

Sallet (siil/1ét) 

Salmasius (sil-ma/zhi-tis). 
Syn, Saumaise. 

Salvator Rosa. See Rosa. 

Salvandy (sil/von/de’) 

Salverte (sil/vért’) 

Salviani (siil-ve-ii/nee) 

Salviati (sil-ve-i/tee) 

Sim/o-set 

Sampietro (stim-pe-A/tro) 

Sanadon (sii/nii/d6n’) 

Sanchez (siin/chéth) 

Sin/croft (sang/kroft) 

Sanc-to/ri-tis (It. Santorio, 
stin-to/re-o) 

Sand (Ger.) (stint) 

Sand (Fr.) (s6N) 

Sandeau (sdN/d0/) 

Sandoval (sin-do-vil/) 

Sandrart (siin/drart) 

Sin/dy¥s (or sindz) 

Sangallo (stin-giil/lo) 

Sanmicheli(sin-me-ka/lee) 

Sannazaro (siin-niid-zii/ro) 

Sanson (s6N/s0N’) 

Sansovino (siin-so-vee/no) 

Santander (stin-tiin-dar/) 

Santa-Anna (siin/t#-tin’- 
ni), om Santana (siin-tii/- 
nia) 

Santerre (sdN/téR’) 

Sarpi (sar/pee) 

Sartiges (saR-tézh/) 

Sar-to/ri-us 

Saumaise (s0/méz’). Syn. 
Salmasius. 

Saumarez (saw/ma-réz) ; 
written also Sausmarez. 

Saunderson (siin/der-sgn) 

Saurin(saw/rin)(/r.pron. 
80/raNn’) 

Saussure (s0/stir’, o7 so/- 
siiR’) 

Sauvages (s0/vizh’) 

Sauveur (s0/vuR’) 

Sauzet (80/za’) 

Savary (sii/vii/re’) 

Savigny (si/ven/ye’) 

Savile, or Saville (sav/il) 

Savonarola(si-vo-nii-ro/lit) 

Saxe (saks) 

Scaliger (skal/I-jer) 

Scamozzi (skti-mot/see) 

Scan/der-bég, or Is-kin/- 
der-bt¢g 

Scarlatti (skar-lit/tee) 

Scarron (skii/r6n’) 

Schaaf (shaf) 

Schadow (shii/do) 

Schafarik (shii/fi-rik) 

Schalken (shil/ken) 

Schaller (shil/ler) 

Schamyl (shii/mil). 
Shamyl. 

Scharnhorst (sharn/horst) 

Scheele (sheel) (Sw. pron. 
sha/lth) 

Schefer (sha/fer) 

Scheffer (shef/fer) (Dutch 
pron. skéf/fer ; Fir, shéf/- 
Ter’) 

Scheiner (shi/ner) 

Scheller (shel/ler) 

Schelling (shel/ling) 

Schemyl. See Schamyl. 

Schenck (skenk) 

Scherz (shérts) 

Scheuffelin (shoif/feh-lin), 
or Scheuffelein (shoif/- 
feh-lin) 

Scheuren (shoi/ren) 

Schiavone (ske-ii-vo/nii) 

Schiavonetti (ske-ti-vo- 
net/tee) 

Schidone (ske-do/na), Syn. 
Schedone. 

Schill (shill) 

Schiller (shil/ler) 

Schimmelpennink (shim/- 
mel-pén’/nink) 

Schimper (shim/per> 

Schinkel (shink/el) 

Schirach (shee/rik) 

Schirmer (shir/mer) 

Schlagentweit (shli/Gen- 
twit) 

Schlayer (shli/er) 

Schlegel (shla/gel, ov shla/- 
Gel) ( 


Syn. 


Schleiden (shli/den) 
Schleiermacher  (shli/er- 
mixk/er) 
Schleinitz (shli/nits) 
Schlosser (shlos/ser) 
Schlotheim (shlot/him) 
Schlézer (shlot/ser) 
Schliiter (Ger.) (shlii/ter) 
Schlyter (Sw.) (shlii/ter) 
Schmerling (shméR/ling) 
Schmid (shmit) 
Schmidt (shmit) 
Schmutzer (shmoot/ser) 
Schnaase (shnii/zeh) 
Schneider (shni/der) 
Schneidewin  (shni/dgh- 


vin) 

Schneller (shnel/ler) 

Schnorr (shnor) 

Schnyder (Ger.) (shnee/- 
der) 

Schoen. See Schon. 

Sch6ll, or Schoell (shél) 

Scholz (sholts) 

Sch6mann (sh6/min) 

Schomberg (shom/b@rg) 
(Ger. pron. shom/béRG) 

Schomburgk(shom/boork) 

Sch6n, or Schoen (shon) 

Schonbein (sh6n/bin) 

Schonlein (sh6n/lin) 

Schoolcraft (skool/kraft) 

Schooten (sKo/ten) 

Schopenhauer (sho/’pen- 
how’/er) 

Schopp (shop). Syn. Sci- 
oppius. 

Schoreel (sk0/ral); wrié- 
ten also Schorel. 

Schott (shott) 

Schouw (skow) 

Schraudolph (shrou/dolf) 

Schreiber (shri/ber) 

corey (skre-vee/li- 

8) 

Schréckh (shrék) 

Schréder, or Schroeder 
(shr6/der) 

Schroédter (shrot/ter) 

Schréter, or Schroeter 
(shr6/ter) 

Schubart (shoo/biirt) 

Schubert (shoo/bert) 

Schultens (sktil/tens) 

Schulting (sktil/ting) 

Schultz (shoolts) 

Schulz (shoolts) 

Schulze (shoolt/seh) 

Schumacher (shoo/miK- 


er) 

Schumann (shoo/miin) 

Schuyler (ski/ler) 

Schwab (shwiip) a 

Schwanthaler (shwitin/ta- 
ler) 

Schwarz (shwirts) 

Schwarzenberg (shwiirt/- 
sen-bérg) (Ger. pron. 
sWirt/sen-btéRG) 

Scina (she/nit) 

Scioppius (shi-op/pi-tis) 
(Ger. Schopp, shopp) 

Scopoli (sko/po-lee) 

Scoresby (skorz/bi). 

Scougal (skoo/gal) 

Scribe (skréb) 

Scudéri, or Scudéry (Fr.) 
(skii/da/re’) 

Scuderi (It.) (skoo/dii-ree, 
or skoo-da/ree) 

Séa/ger 

Seba (sa/ba) 

Sebastiani(sti-biis-te-ti/nee) 

Seckendorf (stk/ken-dorf) 

Sédaine (sa/dén’) 

Seetzen (sat/sen) 

Segneri (sin/ya-ree) 

Segni (stn/yee) 

Séguier (si/ge/a’) 

Ségur (sa/giiRr’) 

Seidl (si/d’1) 

Selim (see/lim) 
pron, sa/1ém’) 

Seljuk (stl/jook); written 
also Seldjouk and Seld- 
schuk. 

Senac (seh-nitk’/); some- 
times written Bénac (sa/- 
nik’) 

Senefelder (8a’/neh-fél/der) 

Sepulveda (sa-pool/va-dit) 

Sergel (s¢r/gél) 

Serlio (sar/le-o) 

Servandoni (stR-viin-do/- 


nee) 

Ser-ve/ttis (Sp, Servedo, 
s¢R-va/Do) 

Sestini (sts-tee/nee) 


(Turk. 


Seurelle. See Sorel. 
Sevajee, or Sevaji (se-vi/- 
_ jee) 

Sevier (se-veer’) 

Sévign (sh voenny ea or 
sa/ven/ya’) asta pt 

Seward (sii/ard) 

Seyffarth (sif/fart) 

Seymour (see/mer) 

Sforza (sfort/si) 

*Sgravesande. See Grave- 
sande. 

Shaftesbury (shafts/ber-7) 

Shah Alum, or Alam 
(shih &/lam) 

Shah Jehan, or Jahan 
(shih ja-hin/) 

Shah Zeman (shi ze/mfin) ; 
written also Shah Ze- 
mann. 

Shakes/péare; written al- 
so  Shakspeare and 
Shakspere. : 

Shakovsky (shi-kov’ski) 

Shamul (shi-mool/); wrié- 
ten also Shamoul, 

Shamyl (shi/mil), 
Schamyl. 

Sheil (sheel) 

Shems-ed-Din, Chems-ed- 
Dyn, or Schems-ed-Din 
(shéms/-ed-deen’) 

Sherard (shér/ard) 

Sheridan (shér/i-dan) 

Sherif-ed-Din, Cherif-ed- 
Dyn, or Sherif ed-Din 
(she-reef/-ed deen’) 

Shishkof, or Schischkow 
(shish-kof’) r¢ 

eae See Zhukoy- 
skii. 

Sibbern (stb/bern) 

Sicard (se/kar’) 

Sickingen (sik/king-en) 

Sidmouth (sid/mtith) 

Sidney (sid/ni) 

Siebold (See/bolt) 

Siegen (See/Gen) 

Sieyes (se-ts/, se-t/, o7 se- 
a/ya’) 

Sigel (see/gel) 

Sigismund (sij/is-mtind) 

Signorelli (sén-yo-rel/lee) 

Sigonio (se-go/ne-o) 

Sigourney (sig/gr-ni) 

Sil/li-man 

Silvestre (sél/véstr’) 

Simon (se/m6n’) 

Sinclair (sin/klar) 

Siri (see/ree) 

Sirmond (s€r/m6n’) 

Sismondi (sis-m6n/di) (/é, 
pron. sés-mon/dee) 

Sjoberg (sh6/bérg) 

SjSgren (sh6/grén) 


Syn. 


Skanderbeg. See Scan- 
derbeg. 
Skrzynecki (skzhe-net/- 


skee) 

Sleidan (sli/din) (Lat. Slei- 
da/nitts 

Slidell (sli-del/) 

Slingeland (sling/eh-lint) 

Slowacki (slo-viit/skee) 

Smeaton (smee/tn) 

Sm6l/lett 

Snellaert (snél/lirt) 

Sneyd (sneed) 

Sniadecki (sne-ti-det/skee) 

Snorri Sturluson (snor/ree 
stoor/100-sgn) 

Snjy/der 

Snyders, or Sneyders (sni/- 
ders) . 

Soane (son) 

Sobieski (so-be-ts/kee) 

Socinus (so-si/ntis) 
Sozzini (sdt-see/nee) 

Solander (so-lin/der) 

Solario (so-li/re-o) 

Solger (Sol/ger or S0l/Ger) 

Soliman (s6]/i-miin, o7 so- 
li-man’). Syn. Suley- 
man. : 

Solimena (so-le-ma/nit) 

Solis (so-lees’) 

Soltikof, o7 Soltikow (sol- 
te-kof’) 

Somers (stim/erz) 

Sdmmering (86m/mer-ing) 

Sonnini (son-nee/nee) 

Sontag (sdn/tiig, or Son/- 
tic) 

Sorel (so/rel’) ; 
also Seurelle. 

Sotheby (stith’e-bY) 

Soubise (soo/béz’) 

Soufilot (soof’ flo’) 


(It. 


written 


en 


? 


Soule (851) 
Soulé (soo-li’, 07 s00/li’) 
Soulié (soo/le-i’) 
Soulouque (soo/ldok’) 
Soult (soolt) 
Southard (stith/ard) 
Southcott (sowth/kgt) 
Southern ala ta 
Southey (sowth/1) 
Southworth (south/wtirth) 
Souvarof. See Suwarrow. 
Souvestre (soo/véstr’) 
Souza (s5d/zit) 
Sowerby (sou/er-bY) 
Soyer se0y' T, or swii/ya) 
Sozzini. See Socinus. 
Spada (spii/di) 
Spaendonk (spiin/dénk) | 
Spagnoletto Bye ft 
to). Syn. Ribera, 
Spalding (spawl/ding) 
nea (spil-liin-zit/- 
nee 
Spangenberg (spiing/en- 
bERG) 


Spanheim (spin/him) 

Spee (spa) 

Spener (spa/ner) 

Speranski (spa-riin/skee) 

Spiegel (speG/el) 

Spi-gé/li-is (Flem. Spigel, 
speG/el) 

Spinola (spee/no-l&) 

Spinoza (spe-no/zi) 

Spohr (spor) 

Spontini (spon-tee/nee) 

Sprague (sprag) 

Sprengel (spréng’el) 

Sprenger (spréng/er) 

Spruner (sproo/ner) 

Spurgeon (spfir/jun) 

Spurtzheim (spoorts/him, 
or spQrz/im) — 


. Suleyman 
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Stroud (strowd) 

Strozzi (strot/see) 

Struensee (stroo’en-za/) 

Struve (stroo/veh) 

Sturm (stoorm) 

Sturz (stoorts) 

Stuyvesant (sti/ve-sant) 

Suarez (swii/réth, 07 soo- 
W/rtth) 

Subleyras (sii/bla/riis’) 

Suchet (sii/sha’) 

Sucre (S. Am.) (soo/kra) 

Sue (su) (7%. pron. sii) 

Sueur. See Le Sueur. 

Suhm (soom) ¥ 

(soo-lai-man/). 
Syn. Soliman. 

Sully (stl/li) (fr. pron. 
sii/ye’) 

Sumarakov,orSumarakow 
(soo-mii-rit-kof’) : 

Surajah Dowlah (stir-i/jah 
dow/lah) 

Suwarrow — (so00-Sr/ro) ; 
written also Souvaroff, 
and Suvarov, more prop- 
erly, Souvoroff, and 
Suvoroy, o7 Suworow 
(Russ. pron. 800-vo/rof) 

Svedenborg. See Sweden- 
borg. 

Swammerdam(swim/mer- 
dim,orswiim’/mer-dim/) 

Swanevelt (swit/neh-vélt/) 

Swe/den-borg/ (Sw. pron. 
swa/den-borG); written 
also Svedenborg. 

Sweynheim (swin/him) 

Swieten (swee/ten). See 
Van Swieten. 

Sydenham (sid/en-am) 

Sylburg (sil/booRG) (Lat. 
Sylburgius, sil-bur/ji-tis) 


Squarcione(skwiirk-cho/na) Szalay (sdh’loi/) 


Squier (skwir) 

Staal (stil) 

Staél (stal, or stawl). See 
De Staél. 

Stiigemann (sta/Geh-mitn) 

Stag-ne/litis (Sw. pron. 
stiig-nii/le-us) 

Stahl (stil) 

Stahr (star) 

Stallbaum (stil/bowm) 

_ Stimpfli (stempf/lee) 
Stanhope (stain/gp) 
Stanislas (stiin’is-lis’) 
Stanislaus (stin-is-la‘tis, 

or stiin-is-lii/us) 
Stanzioni (stiin-ze-o/nee) 
Stapel (stii/pel) 
Starhemberg 
béRG) . 
Starke (Ger.) (star/keh) 
Starke (Am.) (stark) 
Staszye (stii/shits) 
Staudenmaier (stow’den- 
mi/er) 
Stiiudlin (stoid/lin) 
Staunton (stiin/ton) 
Staupitz (stou/pits) 
Stayner (sti/ner) 
Steen (stan) 
Steenwyk, or Steenwijk 
(stan/wik) 
Stefano (stéf/i-no) 
Steibelt (sti/belt) 
Stein (stin) 
Steinbriik (stin/briik) 
Steno (stee/no, or sta/no) 
Stephani (sta-fi/nee) 
Steph/a-ntis. Syn. Etienne. 
Stephenson (stee/ven-sgn) 
Steuben (Am.) (stti/ben) 
Steuben (Ger.) (stoi/ben) 
Stieglitz (steec/lits) 
Stiglmaier, or Stiglmayer 
stig’]/mi-er) 
Stéckhardt, orStoeckhardt 
(st6k/hart) 
Stoqueler (sték/we-ler) 
Storace (sto-raé/cha, 
stdr/ass) 

_ Storch (stork) 

Storrs (storz) 

Stowell (stow/el) 

Strada (strii/dii) 

Stradella (strii-del/li) 

Strahan, and Strachan 
(strawn) 

Straparola (strii-pii-ro/l%), 
or Strip/a-role 

Stratico (strii/te-ko) 

Strauss (strouss) 

Strelecki (stra-lets/kee) 

Strigel (stree/Gel) 

Stroganof, or Stroganow 
(stro-gii-nof’) 


(staR/em- 


or 


Széchényi (si/kén’yee, or 
sa-kan/yee) 
Szigligeti (se/gle/gia’tee) 


ef 
e 
Ta-ber/nee-Mon-ta/ntis 
Tadolini (tii-do-lee/nee) 
Tagliacozzi  (tiil-yii-kot/- 
see). Syn. Taliacotius. 
Taglioni (til-yo/nee) 
Taimur, or Taimour, See 
Timur. 
Talbot (tawl/bet) 
Talfourd (tawl/fgrd) 
Taliacotius (tal/I-a-ko/she- 
us). See Tagliacozzi. 
Taliaferro (t6l/i-ver, and 
sometimes tél/fer) 
Tallart, or Tallard (til/- 
lar’) 
Talleyrand (t&l/li-rand) 
(Fr. pron, tal 1a/r5n’) 
Tallien (ti/le-4Nn’) 
‘Tallmadge (til/m4j) 
Talma (titl/ma, or tiil/mii’) 
Tamburini (tiim-boo-ree/- 
nee) 
Tamerlane (tim/er-lin, or 
tim/er-lan’); written al- 
so Tamerlan. See Ti- 


mur. 
Tancred (tank/red) (It. 
Tancredi, tiin-kra/dee) 
Taney (taw/ni) 
Tan/na-hill 
Tansillo (tin-s¢l/lo) 
Tanucci (tii-noot/chee) 
Tarnow (taR/n6) 
‘Tartaglia (tar-til/ya) 
Tartini (tar-tee/nee) 
Taschereau (tiish/r0’) 
‘Tasman (taz/man, or tis/- 
min 
Tas/so (Torquato Tasso— 
Jt. pron. tor-kwii’to tiis/- 
so). Syn. Torquato, 
‘Tassoni (tiis-so/nee) 
Tatham (tat/am) 
‘Taubmann (toup/miin) 
Tauchnitz (touK/nits) 
Tauler (tou/ler) 
Tausan (tou/ziin) 
Tavernier (tii/vér/ne-a’) 
Tcheng-Guis, or Tching- 
Kis. See Gengis—Khan, 
Tebaldeo (ta-bil-da/o), or 
Tibaldeo (te-biil-da/o) 
Te-ctim/seh 
Tegnér (téng-néR/) 
Teignmouth (tin/mtith) 
Teissier (tii/se-a’) 


Telemann (ta/leh-miin) 

Tellez (Sp.) (tel/yéth) 

Telles (Port.) (tel/léz, or 
tél/les) 

Temanza (ta-mitn/zii) 

Tencin (t6Nn/sin’) 

Tenerani (ta-na-rii/nee) 

Tennemann (ten/ne-miin) 

Teniers (tén/yerz) (Fr. 
pron. teh-ne-a’, or ten- 

ti’) 

Tén/ter-den 

Ternaux (t@R/nd’) 

Terrasson (téR/ri/son’) 

Tesi (ta/See) 

Tessin (tts/sén’) 

Texera (ta-sha/ri); writ- 
ten also Texeair, 

Teyler (ti/ler) 

Thaarup (to/ryp) 

Thackeray (thak/e-ri) 

Thalberg (tal/bér@) 

Thauler (tou/ler). 
Tauler. 

Theden (ta/den) 

Theiner (ti/ner) 

Thénard (ta/nar’) 

Theobald (thee/o-bawld, 07 
tib/bald) 

Théroigne (tir/wiii’) 

Thesiger (thés/i-jer) 

Thévenot (tiiv/no’) 

Thibaudeau (te/bo/dd’) 

Thibault (te/bd’) 

Thibaut (Fr.) (te’/b5’) 

Thibaut (Ger.) (tee/bd) 

Thielen (tee/len) 

Thienemann(tee/neh-miin) 

Thierry (te-ér/ri, o7 te- 
a/ree’) 

Thiers (te-@R/) 

Thiersch (teersh) 

Thilo (tee/lo) 

Thion (tee/6n’) 

Thirlwall (thirl/wel) 

Tholuck (to/1lo0k) 

Thom (tom) 

Thomas (Fr.) (to/mit’) 

Thomasius (to-ma/shi-tis) 

Thomon, or Thomond (to/- 
mon’) 

Thoreau (tho/rd) 

Thoresby (thorz/bi) 

Thorild (to/rild) 

Thorkelin (tor/keh-lin) 

Thorlaksson (tor/liiks-son) 

Thorpe (thorp) 

Thorwaldsen (tor/wild- 
sen, or toR/vald-sen) 

Thou (too). See De Thou. 

Thouars (too/aR’) 

Thouret (too/ra’) 

Thouvenel (toov/nel’) 

Throck/mor-tgn 

Thu-a/ntis. Syn. De Thou. 

Thulden (tttl/den) 

Thiimmel(tiim/mel; almost 
tim/mel) 

Thunberg (toon/bérG) 

Thurmayer (tooR/mt-er) 
Syn. Aventinus. 

Thiirmer(tiir/mer ; almost 
teeR/mer) 

Thurneysser (tooR/ni-ser) 

Thyrwhitt. See Tyrwhitt. 

Tiarini (te-#-ree/nee) 

Tibaldeo. See Tebaldeo. 

Tibaldi (te-bil/dee) 

Tickell (tik/el) 

Ticozzi (te-kot/see) 

Tideman (tee/de-miin) 

Tieck (teel) 

Tiedemann (tee/deh-miin) 

Tiedge (teed/geh ; almost 
teed/yeh) : 

Tiepolo (te-a/po-lo) 

Tighe (ti) 

Tilghman (til/man) 

Tillemont (téy’/mon’) 

Tilloch (til/Igk) 

Tillotson (til/lot-sgn) 

Tilly (til/le 5 Fr. pron. 
te/ye’) 

Timbs (timz) 

'Timoteo (te-mo/tii-o) 

Timur, or Timour (tee/- 
moor’). Called by the 
Persians Timur-Ling 07" 
Ling (i. e., ‘“* Timur the 
Lame,’’) whence Tamer- 
lane. Sometimes written 
and pronounced Taimur, 
or Taimour (ti/moor’) 

Tin/dal 

Tintoretto (tén-to-ret/to) 

Tippoo Sahib (tY¥p/po si/- 
hib; almost sid/ib) 

Tiraboschi (te-ri-bos/kee) 


See 


Tischbein (tish/bin) 
Tischendorf (tish/en-dorf) 
Tissot (te/so’) 

Titi (tee/tee), or Tito (tee/- 


to) 
Titian (tish/an) (It. Tizia- 
no, tét-se-ii/no) 
Titsingh (tit/sin@) 
Tiziano. See Titian. 
Toaldo (to-tl/do) | 
Tocqueville (t6k/vil) (Fr. 
pron. tok/vél’) 
Todleben (tdt/la-ben) 
Toland (to/land) 
Tol-e-ta/nus 
Tolomei (to-lo-ma/ee) 
TTomline (tom/lin) 
'Tommaseo (tom-mii-8a/0) 
Tommasi (tom-mit/see) 
Tonstall(ttin/stel); written 
also Tunstall 
Tordenskiold 
ske-dld) 
Torelli (to-rel/lee) 
Toreno (to-rin/yo) 
Torquato(tor-kwii/to). See 
Tasso. 
Torquemada (tor-ka-mii/- 
Dit) 
Torre (tor/R&) 
Torricelli (tor-ri-sel/li, or 
tor-Re-chel/lee) 
Torrigiano (toR-Re-ji/no) 
Torrijos (toR-Ree/HOs) 
Torsellino (tor-sel-lee/no) 
(Lat. Tur/sel-li/ntis) 
Torstenson (toR/sten-son) 
Totleben. See Todleben. 
Toucey (tou/s?) 
Toulongeon 
zhon’) 
Toup (towp) 
Tour (toor) 
Tournefort (toorn/for) 
Tournemine (toorn/mén’) 
Tourneur (tooR/DUR’) 
Touro (too/ro) 

Tourrette (too/rett’) 
Toussaint L’Ouverture 
(too/s4n’ loo/véR/tiiR’) 

Townshend (townz/end) 
Trad/es-cint 

Travers (Fr.) (tri/vér) 
Travers (Eng.) (trav/ers) 
Traversari (trii-véR-sii/- 


(tor/den- 


(too/lONn/- 


ree) 

Trebatti (tra-bat/tee) 

Tred/gold 

Treiber (tri/ber) 

Trembecki(trem-bet/skee) 

Trembley (trim/bla’) 

Trentowski(trén-tov/skee) 

Treschow (trésh/o) 

Trevigi (tra-vee/jee.) Syn. 
Trevisi. 

Trevisani (tra-ve-Sii/nee) 

Trevisi (tra-vee/See). Syn. 
Trevigi. 

Trév/or 

Tribolo (tree/bo-lo) 

Tricoupi (tre-koo/pee) or 
Trikupis (tre-koo/pis) 

Triewald (tree/viild) 

Trincavelli (trén-ki-vel/- 
lee) (Lat. Trin/ca-vél/li- 
tis) 

Trissino (trés-see/no) 

Tristan (Sp. & Port.) trés- 
tin’) 

Tristan (Fr.) (trés/ton’) 

Trithen (tree/ten) 

Triv/et 

Trol/lepe 

Tronchin (tron/shain’) 

Troost (trost) 

Troplong (tro/16Nn’) 

Troughton (trou/tgn) 

Trowbridge (tro/brij) 

Trumbull (trtim/btil) 

Tschirnhausen (tshirn/- 
how/zen) 

Tschudi (tshoo/dee) 

Tulden. See Thulden. 

Tulloch (tiil/lok) 

Turenne (ti/rénn’) (fr, 
pron. tii/rénn’) 

Turgot (toor/go’, or tiiR/-- 


go 

Turnebe (tiir/nab’) (Lat. 
Tur-ne/btis) 

Turpin (tfir/pin, o7 tiir/- 
pan’) 

Turrettini (tooR-Rét-tee/- 
nee) 

Tursellinus, See 'Torselli- 
no. 

Tuthill (ttt/il) 

Tutilo (too/te-lo) 


Tychsen (tiik/sen; almost 
tik’sen) 

Tyndale (tin/dal) 

Tyrwhitt (tér/it, on tér/- 
wit) 

Tytler (tit/ler) 

Tzschirner (tshir/ner) 


U. 


Uberti (00-béR/tee) 

Uccello (oot-chel/lo) 

Uchtritz, or Uechtritz (iik/- 

_ trits) 

U/dall 

Uffenbach (oof/fen-baKk’) 

Uggione (00d-jo/na) 

Ughelli (o0-gel/lee) 

Ugolino (00-go-lee/no) 

Uhland (00/liint, or yoo/- 
land) 

Uhlich (00/lik) 

U-lad/is-la/tis ; written also 
Uladislas. 

Ulfilas, or Ulphilas (til/fi- 
las) 

Ullmann (001/min) 

Ulloa (ool-yo/i) 

Ulrich (00l/rik) 

Ulrici (dol-reet/see) 

Umbreit (6om/brit) 

Unger (oong/er) 

Upham (tip/am) 

Ure (yoor) 

Urfé (iir/fa’) 

Urquhart (firk/art) 

Urquiza (oor-kee/thi, or 
ooR-kee/sit) 

Ursini. See Orsini. 

Ursins (iir/sin’) 

Ur-si/nus 

Urville (iirn/vél’) 

Usteri (00s-ta/ree) 

Uvaroff, Uvaroy, 07 Uwa- 
row (00-vii/rof) 

Uwins (yoo/inz) 


V. 


Vaart (vart) 

Va-ca/ri-tis 

Vacca-Berlinghieri (vik/- 
kit-bér-lén-ge-a/ree) 

Vaccaj (viik-ki/, o7 vik- 
kii/ee) 

Vaccaro (vik-kti/ro) 

Vacherot (viish/ro’) 

Vaga (vii/gi) 

Vahl (vil) 

Vaillant (vih/yon’) | 

Valckenaer (vilk/ken-ar) 

Valdemar. See Waldemar. 

Valdes (val-dés/) 

Valée (vii/la’) 

Valentin(Fr.)(vi/16N/tin’) 


Valentin (Ger.)(fa-len-tén/, 


or vii-len-teen/) 

Valesius (va-lee/zhe-tis). 
Syn. Valois. 

Valette. See La Valette. 

Valignani (vii-lén-yii/nee) 

Val-lan/di-gham (-di-gam) 

Valle (vil/1a) 

Vallitre (vil/le-ér’) 

Valliére, La. See La Val- 
litre. 

Vallauri (vil-lou/ree) 

Vallisneri (vil-lés-na/ree), 
or Valisnieri 

Valmiki (val/mi-kY) 

Valmont (viil/mon’) 

Valois (vil/wit’) 

Valsalva (viil-sil/vi) 

Van Achen, ov Aachen 
(vin &/Ken) 

Van Buren (vin bii/ren) 

Vanbrugh (vin/broo) 

Vancouver (vin-koo/ver) 

Van Dale (viin-dii/leh) 

Vandamme (v6N/diim’) 

Vandelli (viin-del/lee) 

Vander Heyden (vin-der 
hi/den) 

Vanderlyn (vin/der-lin) 

Vander Meer(vin-der mér) 

Vander Meulen (vin-der 


m6/len). Syn. Meulen. 
Vandermonde = (viin-der- 
men/deh) 

Vander Neer (viin-der nér) 
Vander Velde (vin-der 
vel/deh) 

Vander Werf (vin-der 
wirf) 


1667 


Vander Weyde (viin-der 
wi/deh, or vi/deh) 

Vandyke (vin-dik’) (Dutch 
Vandyck, or Vandijk, 
viin-dik/) 

Van Helmont} (vin hel/- 
mont) 

Van Hoeck (viin hook) 

Vanini (vii-nee/nee) 

Vanloo (viin-16/) 

Vanmander (viin-min/der) 

‘Van Mons (viin monss) 

Van-Ness (vin-ness/) 

Vanui (viin/nee) 

Vannucci (vin-noot/chee), 
Syn. Perugino. 

Van Oost (viin dst) 

Van Rensselaer: (vin ren/- 
sel-ar) 

‘Van Schaack (vin shoik) 

Van Schendel (vin sKén/- 
del) 

Van-sit/tart. Syn. Bexley. 

Vansomer (viin-sd/mer) 

Van Swieten (vin swee/- 
ten). Syn. Swieten. , 

Van Veen (viin van) 

‘Vanuzzi(vii-noot/see). See 
Vannucci. 

Vanvitelli (vain-ve-tel/lee) 

Vapereau (vip/er-0’, or 
viip/r0’) 

Varchi (var/kee) 

Va-re/ni-tis 

Vargas (vaR/giis) 

Varignon (vii/rén/yon’) 

Varillas (vi/re/yiis/ 

Varnhagen (fiirn/ha-gen) 

Varotari (vi-ro-tii/ree) 

Vasari (vi-8ii/ree) 

Vasco da Gama (viis/ko dit 
gi/ma). Syn. Gama, 

Vaseoncet es (viis-kon-sel/- 


os 

Vasquez (viis/kéth) 

Vassar (vis/ser) 

Va-tib/ltis (Fr. Vatable, 
vii/tiibl’) 

Vater (fi/ter) 

Vattel (vit-tel’, 07 viit/tel’) 

Vattier (vit/te-a’) 

Vauban (y0/b6N’) 

Vaucanson (v0/K5N/s0N’) 

Vaucher (v0/shi’) 


Vaudoncourt (vO/doNn/- 
koor’) 

Vaugelas (vozh/1i’) 

Vaughan (vaw/n, or 
vaw/an) 


Vaugiraud (vo/zhe/rd’) 

Vaulabelle (v0/la/bél’) 

Vauquelin (vok/1ain’) 

Vauvenargues (vOv/nirg’) 

Vauvilliers (vO/vee/yi’) 

Vaux (Eng.& Am.) (vawks) 

Vaux (Fr.) (v6) 

Vecchi (vék/kee) 

Vecchio (vék/ke-o) 

Vecellio (va-chel/le-o) 

Vega (va/git) 

Vehrli. or Wehrli (vér/Ice) 

Vehse (va/zeh) 

Veit (fit) 

Veith (fit) 

Velasquez (vi-liis/kéz, or 
vi-liis/k¢th) 

Velde (vél/deh, or fél/deh) 

Veldeke (vél/de-kah, or 
fél/de-kih) 

Velly (va/ye’) 

Velpeau (vél/po’) 

Venedey (fa/neh-di) 

Veneziano (va-net/se-4/no) 

Veniero (vi-ne-a/ro) 

Ventignano (vén-tén-yii/- 
no) 

Venusti (vi-noos/tee) 

Verboeckhoven (vér-book/- 
ho-ven) 

Verdi (var/dee) 

Ve-re/li-tis (Sw. pron, vi- 
ra/le-us) 

Vergara (vaR-gil/rit) 

Vergennes (véR/zhenn’) 

Vergerio (var-ja/re-o) 

Véer/gil (Lat. Ver -gil/i-tis) 

Vergniaud, or Vergniaux 
(véRn/ye-0’) 

Verheyden (ver-hi/den) 

Verheyen (ver-hi/en) 

Verino (va-ree/no) 

Vermigli (vér-meel/yee) 

Vernet (vér/nii’) 

Véron (va/ron’) 

Verplanck (ver-plaink/) 

Verri (VaR/Ree, 07 VER/Ree) 

Verrio (vaR/Re-0) 

Verrocchio (vaR-Rok/ke-o) 





e, i, 0, silent; &, 6, ii, U, €e (see p, 1636); gass; chassh; €, eh, ask; £asj,Zasin 
See 


* 


Zet; sas z; x as gz; nas inlipger, link; thasin thine; I, ii, #, W, B,D, G, H,K,N,R (see p, 1636), 


1668 


Ver-ste/gan 

Vertot (vér/to’) 

Vér/ai-lam 

Ve-sa/li-iis (It. Vesalio, vi- 
Sii/le-o) 

Vespucci (vés-poot/chee) 

Vettori (vét-to/ree) 

Veuillot (vuh/yo’) 

‘Viardot (ve/ar/do’) 

‘Vicat (ve/ki’) 

Vicente (ve-sen/tit) 

Vici (vee/chee) 

Vico (vee/ko) 

Vicg d@Azyr (vek dii/zérR’) 

«Vida (vee/ait) 

‘Vidal (Fr.) (ve/dil’) 

Vidal (Sp.) (ve-Diil’) 

Vidaurri (ve-dowR’/Ree) 

Vidocg (ve/dok’) 

Vien (ve/an’) 

Viennet (ve-én/nii’) 

Vieyra (ve-a/e-rii) 

Vieta (ve-a/ta) (Fr. Viete, 
ve/tt’) 

Vigne. See Delle Vigne. 

Vignola (vén/yo-la&) 

Vignoles (vén/yol’) 

Vigny (vén/ye’) 

Vi'gors 

Villani (vél-li/nee) 

rps (vel/ya-nwa/- 
va 

Villaret (ve/yi/ra’) 

Villars(vil/larz,or ve/yaR’) 

Villegas (vél-ya/giis) 

Villehardouin (vél/ar/doo- 
an’) 

Villéle (vel/lal’) 

Villemain (vél/min’) 

Villena (vél-ya/ni) 

Villeneuve (vél/nuy’) 

Villeroi (vél/rwa’) 

Villers (ve/ya’) 

Villiers (vil/yerz) 

Villoison (vél/wii/z6n’) 

Vincent (Eng.) (vin/sent) 

Vincent (Fr.) (van/s6Nn’) 

Vinchon (vin/shon’) 


Vinci (vin/chee, or vén-) Wackerbarth 


Vinciguerra (vin-che- 
gwéR/ra), 

Vincke (fink/eh) 

Vi/ner 

Vinet (ve/na’) 

Viollet-Leduc 
leh-diik’) 

Viotti (ve-ot/tee) 

Virey (ve/rii’) 

Virchow (vir/chow, 
feeR/Ko) 

Vischer (Dutch) (vis/Ker) 

Vischer (Ger.) (fish/er) 

Visconti (vis-kon/tee, o7 
vés-kon/tee) 

Vitelli (ve-tel/lee) 

Vitello (ve-tel/lo) 

Vitet (ve/ta’) 

Vittorino (vét-to-ree/no) 

Vitringa (ve-trin/gi) 


(ve/ol/lai’- 


or 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN BIOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Vivares (ve-vii/rés) 

Vivarini (ve-vii-ree’nee) 

Vives (vee/vés) 

Viviani (ve-ve-t/nee) 

Viadimir, or Wladimir 
(vlid/e-mér) (Russ.pron. 
vlii-dee/mir) 

Voet (voot) 

Vogel (fo/gel, or {0G/el) 

Vogt ({0Gt) 

Voight (foict, o7 foint) 

Voisenon (vwiiz/non’) 

Voisin, or Voysin (vwi/- 
Zan’ 

Voiture (vwii/tiir’) 

Volk (folk) 

Volkmann (folk/miin) 

Volney (vol/ni) (fr. pron. 
vol/na’) 

Volpato (vol-pi/to) 

Volta (vol/tit) 

Voltaire (v51-tér’, 07 vol/- 
tér’). Syn. Arouet. 

‘Vondel (von/del) 

Vorontzoff, or Woronzow 
(vo-ront-sof’) 

Vorésmarty (v6/résh/- 
martye ; almost -march) 

Vortigern (vor/te-gern) 

‘Voss (Dutch) (voss) (Lat. 
Vossius, vésh/i-tis) 

Voss (Ger.) (foss) 

Vouet (voo/a’) 

Voyer (vwit/ya’) 

Voysin. See Voisin. 

Vries (vreess) 

Vyasa (ve-/sa, or vyii/sa) 


; e 
Waagen (Wig/en) 
Wachler (Wixk/ler) 
‘Wachsmuth (wiks/moot) 
Wachter (WEILER), 
Wichter, or aechter 
(wtk/ter) 


\ (Wik/ker- 
bart) 
Wackernagel (Wii/ker- 
naG/el) 


Wagenaar (Wii/Hen-ir’) 

Wagenseil (viG/en-sil) 

Wagner (WiG/ner) 

Wahab(wi-hab’), and Wa- 
habite (wa-hi/bit), or 
Wa-hii/bee 

Wahl (wal) 

Wailly (vih/ye’) 

Wal-he-fre/dus, 07 Wal-a- 
fri/dus 

Walch (Wilk) 

Waldburg (Wilt/boorG) 

Waldo (wel/do) 

Waldemar  (wel/de-mar, 
or Wil/deh-mir) 


Walewski (vi-lev/skee, or 


wi-lt/skee) 





. Walsingham 


Wallace (w0l’liss) 

Wallenstein (w6l/len-stin) 
(Ger. pron.Wiil/len-stin/) 

Wallich (wil/Iix) 

Wallin (vil-leen’) 

Wallis (w6lliss) 

Walmesley (w6mz/Ii) 

Walpole (w6l/pol) 

Walsh (w6lsh) 

(w6l/sing- 
am) 

Walther (wil/ter) 

Walton (w6l/tgn) 

Walworth (w6l/wirth) 

Wanley (won/léy) 

Wansleben (Wins/la-ben) 

Wappers (wip/pers, o7 
vip/péR’) 

War/béck 

War/bur-ton 

Ward/law 

Wargentin (witr/Gen-teen) 

Warham (wor/am) 

Wa/ring 

Washington 
ton) 

Watelet (viit/li’) 

Watt (wot) 

Watteau (viit/to’) 

Waugh (waw) 

Wayne (wan) 

Weber (wia/ber, or Wa/ber) 

Weckherlin(wék/her-leen) 

Wéd/der-btirn 

Wedekind (wa/deh-kint) 

Weeninx (wa/ninks) 

Wegscheider(waG/shi-der) 

Weidler (wi/dler) 

Weigel (wiG/el) 

Weil (wil) 

Weiller (wil/ler) 

Weinbrenner(win/brén-er) 

Weishaupt (Wis/howpt) 

Weiss (Eng.) 

Weiss (Ger.) (Wiss) 

‘Weisse (vi/seh) 

Weissenthurn 
tooRn) 

Wellesley (wélz/Ii) 

Wemys (weemz, or wimz) 

Wenzel (Wént/sel) (Lat. 
Wen/cés-la/tis) 

Wergeland (Wér/ge-liind) 

Werner (wtr/ner, or WER/- 
ner) 

Wesley (wéss/1i) 


(wodsh/ing- 


(Wi/sen- 


Wessel (wés/sel) (Lat. 
Wes-sé/liis) 
Wesselényi (vesh/él/én’- 
yee) 

Wesseling (Wés/seh-ling) 
Westergaard (Wés/ter- 
goRd’) 


Wést/ma-cett 

Weyer (wi/er) 
Whalley (hw6I/11) 
Wharton (hwo6r/tgn) 
Whately (hwat/Ii) 
Wheelocke (hwee/lgk) 


a 


Whewell (hii/el) 

Whishaw (hwish/aw) 

Whit/a-ker 

Whitefield (hwit/feeld) 

Whittier (hwit/ti-er) 

Wichmann (wik/man, or 
WikK/miin) 

Wicquefort (vék/for’) 

Wiebecking (Wee/btk- 
king) 

Wieland (wee/land) (Ger. 
pron. Wee/liint) 

Wieselgren (Wee/zel-grén) 

Wildenow (wil/deh-no) 

Willaert (wil/lairt) 

Wilkes (wilks) 

Wilkie (wil/k7) 

Willaert (wil/lirt) 

Willoughby (wil/lg-bi) 

Willughby (wil/l9-b7) 

Winchell (win/chel) 

Winckelmann  (wWink/el- 
miin) 

Windham (wind/am) 

Windischgritz (win/dish- 
gréts) 

Windischmann (wWin/dish- 
miin) 

Winer (wee/ner) 

Winkelried (Wink/cl-reet) 

Wins/low 

Winter (win/ter, 07 Win/- 


ter) 
Winther, or Vinther (vin/- 


er 

Wirth (weert) 

Wiszniewski (vish-ne-tv/- 
skee) 

Wither, or Wyther (with/- 


er) 
Wit/te-kind (Ger. pron. 
Wit/teh-kint) 


Wittgenstein (Wit/Zen- 
stin) 

Witzleben (wWits/la-ben) 

Wladimir. See Vladimir, 

‘W6d/row 

Wohler, 07, Woehler (w6/- 
ler 

Wohlgemuth (WOl/ga- 
moot) 

‘Wolcott (w5l/kot, or wool/- 
kot) 

Wolf (Wolf) 


Wolfe (woolf) 

Wolff (Eng.) (woolf) 

Wolff (Ger.) (wolf) 

‘Wollaston (w0ol/as-ton) 

Wollstonecraft(w0ol/stgn- 
kraft) 

‘Wolowski (vo-lov’/skee) 

Wolsey (w0ol/zi) 

Wolzogen (Wolt-sdG/en) 

‘Worcester (w0os/ter) 

Wordsworth (wirdz/- 
wirth) 

Woronicz (vo-ro/nich) 

PN SPORE See Voront- 
zoff. 


Worsaae, or Vorsaae 
(vVOR/saw) 
Wouverman (wow’ver- 
miin) 


Wrangel (vriing/el) 
Wraxall(riks/al orriks/al) 
Wrede (wra/deh) 

‘Wren (rén) 

Wroniecki(vro-ne-et/skee) 

Wrottesley (réts/1i) 

Wurmser(wirm/zer)( Ger. 
pron. WOoRm/ser) 

Wyatt (wi/at) 

Wycherley (witch/er-li) 

Wyck (vik) 

Wycliffe (wik/lif) ; written 
also Wyclif, Wiclif, and 
Wickliffe. 

Wykeham (wik/am); also 
written Wickham, 

Wylie (wilt) 

Wynants (wi/nants) 

Wyndham (wind/am) 

Wyntoun (win/tgn, 
win/toyn) 

Wysocki (vi-sot/skee) 

Wythe (with; ¢has'in thin) 

Wyttenbach (wit/ten-bik) 


X. 


Xavier (ziv/i-er)(Sp.pron. 
Hii-ve-aR/) 

Xeres (ha-rés/) 

Ximenes (zi-mee/néz) (Sp. 
pron, He-ma/nés) 

Xylander (ze-lin/der) 


Bye e 
Yal/den 


Yance an/si) 

Yarwell” 

Yonge (yting) 

Youatt (yoo/at) 

Youmans (yoo/manz) 

Ypsilanti (ip-se-lan/tee) 

Yriarte (e-re-aR/ta). Syn. 
Iriarte. 

Ysabeau (e/zi/b0’) 

Yvon (e/vONn’) 


ZL. 


Zagoskin (zi-gos/kin) ; 
- written also Sagoskin. 
Zach (tsik) 
Zacharia, o7 

(tstK-H-ree/a) 
Zachtleéyen (zixt/la/ven) 
Zahn (tsan) 


or 


Zachariae 


Zajonezek (zii-yon/chtk) 

Zaluski (zii-loos/kee) 

Zambeccari (dzim-bek/kii- 
ree) 

Zamojski (zi-moi/skee) 

Zamora (tha-mo/ra) 

Zamoyski, See Zamojski. 

Zampieri (dztim-pe-a/ree) 

Zanchi (dziin/kee) 

Zanotti (dzi-nodt/tee) 

Zarate (thia-rii/ta) 

Zarlino (dzar-lee/no) 

Zea-Bermudez (tha/i#-btr 
moo/ptth, almost btr- 
moo/théth) ~ 

Zeisberger  (zis/btrg-er) 

* (Ger. pron. tsis/bERG-Cr) 

Zeller (tsél/ler) 

Zelotti (dza-lot/tee) 

Zelter eee : 

Zengis. See Gengis-Khan, 

Zeno (dza/no) 

Zetterstedt (tstt/ter-stét) 

Zeuss (tsoiss) 

Zhukovski (zhoo-koy/ski) 

Ziegenbalg (tseeg/en-biila) 

Ziegler (tseeG/ler) 

Ziethen (tsee/ten) 

Zim/mer-mann (Ger. pron. 
tsim/mer-min 

Zingarelli(dzén-gii-rel/lee) 

Zinzendorf (tsint/sen~- 
dorf) 

Zizka, Ziska, or Zisca (zis 
ka) (Ger. pron. tsis/kii) 

Zobel (tso/bel, or zo/bel) 

Zoega (dzo-a/gi, or tso-a/- 


ga) ; 
Zoffany (zo/fi-ni, or tso/- 
fa-ne) 
Zollikofer (Ger.) (tsol’/le- 
o/fer 


& 

Z01'li-kof/fer (Am.) 

Zorrilla (thor-Reel/yi) 

Zouch (zooch) 

Zoust (zoost, o7 zowst) 

Zschokke (tshdk/keh) 

Zuccarelli (dzook-ki-rel/- 
lee) 

Zuccaro (dzook/ka-ro), or 
Zucchero (dzook/ka-ro) 

Zucchi (dzook/kee) 

Zuinglius. See Zwingli. | 

Zumala-Carregui (thoo- 
mii/li-kir-Ri/gee) ais, 

Zummo (zoom/mo) 

Zumpt (tsoompt) 

Zuniga (thoon-yee/gi). See 
Ercilla. 

Zunz (tsdonts) 

Zurbano (thoor-bii/no) 

Zurbaran (thoor-bi-riin’) 

Zurita (thoo-ree/ti) 

Zwin/gli (Ger. pron. 
tswing/lee) (Lat. Zwin/- 
gli-tis, o7 Zuin/gli-us); 
written also Zwingle 
(zwing/gl) 

Zwirner (tswikn/er) 


9, obscure; cire, fir, last, fall, what; thére,veil, t¢rm; pique, firm; déne, for, dg, wolf, food, foot; fairl, ryde, push; 


¢, 4, 0, silent; a, 6, ii, U, ee (seep. 1636); ¢ass; ghassh; ¢, ch, ask; Sasj, Zasin Get; sas z; x as gz; nas in linger, link; thas in thine; I, 1,8, W, B, D, G, H, K, N, R (see p. 1636). 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


OF 


COMMON ENGLISH CHRISTIAN NAMES, 


WITH 


THEIR DERIVATION, SIGNIFICATION, AND DIMINUTIVES, OR NICKNAMES, AND THEIR EQUIVA- 
LENTS IN SEVERAL OTHER LANGUAGES. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. | 


THE design of the following Vocabulary is, in part, to supplement that of 
In addition, therefore, to the English Christian 
Names which it embraces, and to their corresponding Latin forms, which are 
also given, the principal modern equivalents in actual popular use, or which 
haye become familiarly known through literary associations, or which are, for 
other reasons, peculiarly important, have been included as far as practicable. 
From Christian names are formed, by contraction or corruption, many sobri- 
Some of these acquire special 
interest from their use in the formation of surnames; others are confined to 
particular localities ; others, again, are merely colloquial or fanciful. 
Vocabulary, only those diminutives and nicknames are given which are well 


Modern Biographical Names. 


quets or nicknames, and many diminutives. 


established or are etymologically important. 


With one or two exceptions only, no notice is taken of surnames used 
as Christian names ; such, for example, as Addison, Harvey, Jefferson, 


Sidney, &c. 


Careful attention has been bestowed upon the pronunciation. 
the modern languages other than the English, the same system of notation is 


A. 


Aaron (fr/um), [Heb.] Lofty; inspired. 
Harun, or Haroun (hii/roon’); Lat. id. 


Arab. 


Ab/di-el. [Heb.] The servant of God. Lat. id. 
A’bel, [He | Breath ; transitoriness ; vanity. Lat, 
A/bel, A-be/lus. 


A-bi’el. [Heb.] Father of strength. Lat. A/bi-el. 

A/bi-€/zer. [I{eb.] Father of help. Lat. id. 

A-bi’/jah, eb.] To whom Jehovah is a father. 
Lat. A/bi-am, A/bi-a. 

Ab/ner. Bie. 1 Father of light. Lat. id. 

A’bra-ham. [Heb.] Father of a multitude, Lat. 
A/bra-ha/mus ; Fr. Abraham (/bra/6n’) ; It. Abra- 
hamo (d-bri-#/mo) ; Sp. Abrahan (a-bri-iin’) ; Pg. 
Abrahao (a-bri-owN’); Ger. Abraham (a’bri- 
ham’); Arab, Ibrahim (ib-ri/heem’),.— Dim. Abe 


(ab). 

A’/bram, [Heb.] Father of elevation. Lat. A-bra/- 
mus ; Fr. Abram (i/brén’) ; It. Abramo (ii-brii/mo) ; 
Sp. Abram (4-briim/’).— Dim. Abe. 

Ab’sa-lom. Pash Father of peace. Lat, id. 

Ad/am. [Heb.] an; earth-man ; red earth. Lat. 
A-da/mus ; Fr. Adam (4/d6n’) ; It. Adamo (a-dii/- 
mo); Sp. Adan (d-din/); Pg. Adio (4-dowN’) ; 
Ger. & Dan. Adam (i/dam).— Dim. Ade (ad), 
(Ad/kin, obs.) ; Scot. Ed/ie. 

A/di-el. [Hob The ornament of God. Lat. id, 

A/din, {Heb.] Tender; delicate; soft, Lat. 

/-di/no, A/din, 

A-ddIph ; [O.Ger.] Noble wolf, i. e., noble hero. 

A-dbl’phus, Lat, A-dol/phus ; Fr. Adolphe (ii/- 
dolf’) ; It. Adolfo (a-dol/fo), 07 Udolfo (00-dol/fo) ; 
Sp. Adolfo (ii-dol/fo); Port. Adolpho (i-dol/fo) ; 
Ger. Adolf, Adolph (i/dolf), or Odulf (0/doolf), — 


Dim. Dol/phus. 
{Heb.] Lord of height. 


Xd@/o-ni/ram. 
AVan, Variously explained as a hound [Slav.], 


A-bi’a-thar. ec Father of plenty. Lat. id. 


harmony [Celt.], and a corruption of Hilary, or of 


Atlianus. Lat. A-la/nus; Fr. Alain (a/14N’) ; It. & 
Sp. Alano (i-la/no), 

AlVa-rie. [O.Ger.] AllLrich; or,nobleruler. Lat. 
Al/a-ri/cus ; Fr. Alaric (a/la/rék’) ; It. & Sp. Ala- 
rico (#-li-ree’/ko); Ger. Alarich (i/la-rik). 

Al/bert. [0. Ger] Nobly bright; illustrious. Lat. 
Al-ber’tus; Fr. Albert (al/bér’); It. & Sp. Alberto 
(il-béR/to) ; Ger. Adalbert (#/dal-béRt), Albert (il/- 
bért), Albrecht (il/brekt). 

Vbi-on. [Celt.] Mountainous land ;— the ancient 
name of England. 


See pp. 1634 to 1636. 


In this 


used as in the case of the Modern Geographical and Biographical Names. 


In selecting the names, and in tracing their derivation and signification, use 
has chiefly been made of the following works: 
deutschendes und erklirendes Fremdwérterbuch. Zwélfte Ausgabe. Neu ver- 
bessert und bereichert herausgegeben von Dr. C. A. F. Mahn” (Hannover, 1859). 
2. Ingram’s edition of the ‘‘ Saxon Chronicle’? (London, 1823). 3. Camden’s 
‘Remains concerning Britain’ (London, 1674). 4. Verstegan’s ‘“ Restitution 
of Decayed Intelligence in Antiquities ? (London, 1634). 5. Jones’s ‘ Proper 
Names of the Old Testament Scriptures, Expounded and Illustrated ”? (London, 
1856). 6, Robinson’s “ Lexicon of the New Testament’? (New York, 1850), 


1. Heyse’s ‘* Allgemeines yver- 


7. Smith’s ‘¢ Dictionary of the Bible ’’ (London, 1863). 8. Nichols’s ‘* What’s in 


1860). 


a Name” (London, 1859). 
10. Various Registers, Directories, &c. 


9. Lower’s “ Patronymica Britannica”? (London, 
11. Miss Yonge’s “ History 


of Christian Names ”’ (London, 1863), an elaborate and very able treatise, which 


In names from 





I. NAMES OF MEN. 


Al/ex-an/der. [Ger.] A defender of men. Lat. 
id, Fr. Alexandre (a/lek/séN/dr); It. Alessandro 
(d-les-siin/dro) ; Sp. Alejandro (i-laé-Han/dro) ; Pe. 
Alexandre (ii-lek-sin/dra) ; Ger. & D. Alexander 
(i/lek-siin’der).— Dim. Al/eck, ElVlick, S&n/der, 
Sin/dy, Saw/nie.— Fem. Al/ex-dn/dra, Al/ex-an- 
dri/na. 

Ai/fred. [0.Ger.] Elf in council; i. e., good coun- 
selor. Lat. Al/fre-dus, A-lu/re-dus ; Fr. Alfred 
(al/fred’) ; It. & Sp. Alfredo (4l-fra’do) ; Pg. Alfred 
(il-frap’); Ger. & D. Alfred (al/fret).— Dim. Alf, 


Vernon, [Fr.] With whiskers. 
ate The same as ALAN. See ALAN. 


Almon. Les Hidden. 

A-lén/zo. [O.Ger.] ‘The same as ALPHONSO, q. v. 

Al/phe-us (prop. Al-phe/us). [Heb.] Exchange. 
Lat. id. Fr. Alphée (al/fa’); It. & Sp. Alfeo (al- 
fa/o); Ger. Alphaiis (al-fa/iis), 

Al-phon/so, be Ger.] All-ready; willing. Lat. 
Al-phon/sus; Ir. Alphonse (al/fONss’) ; It. Alfonso 
(il-fon/so); Sp. Ildefonso (él-da-fon’so), Alfonso 
(al-fon’/so), Alonso Meine ; Pg. Affonso (af-fon/- 
so); Ger. Alfons (il/fonss). 

Auvah | [Heb.] Iniquity. 

Al’vin, | [O. H. Ger.] Beloved by all. Fr. Aluin 

Al/win. ff (H/lii/an’); It. & Sp. Aluino (i-loo-ee/- 
no), 

Am/a-ri/ah. prep Whom Jehovah promised. 
m/a-s&. [Heb.] burden. 
m/brose. [Gr.] Immortal; divine, Lat. Am-br6/- 
si-us (-bro/zhi-us); Fr. Ambroise (6N/brwiz’); It, 
Ambrogio (tim-bro/je-o) ; Sp. Ambrosio (-bro/Se-o) ; 
Pg. Ambrosio (a’N-bro/se-0) ; Ger, & D. Ambrosius 
(am-bro/ze-00s). ; 

Am/mi.: [Heb.] My people. 

A’/mos. [Heb.] Strong; courageous; otherwise, 
burden. 

An/drew (iin/dry). [Gr.] Strong; manly. Lat. An/- 
dre-as ; Fr. André (6n/dra’), Andrieu (ON/dre-th’) ; 
It. Andrea (iin-dra/i#); Sp. Andres (an-drés/) ; Pg. 
Andre (in/dra’); Ger, & D. Andreas (an/dri-iis). — 
Dim, An/dy. 


An/dro-ni’eus. [Gr.] A conqueror of men. 
An/selm, /[{O. H. Ger.] Protection of God. Fr. 
n/sel. { Anselme (6N/selm’); It. & Sp. An- 


selmo (iin-sel/mo) ; Pg. Anselmo (4N-sel/mo) ; Ger. 

Anselm (iin/selm), Anshelm (fnss/helm), 
An/tho-ny (-to-), | [Lat.] Priceless; praiseworthy. 
An/to-ny. Lat. An-to/ni-us; Fr. Antoine 

(ON/twan’) ; It. & Sp. Antonio (in-to/ne-o) ; Pg. An- 
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tonio (4N-ton/e-o); Ger. Antonius (in-to/ne-dos), 
Anton (an/ton).— Dim, Tomny.— Fem. An-to/- 


ni-a. 
A-pol/los. [Gr.] Of Apollo. 


Ar/ehe-la/us. [Gr.] Ruler of the people. 
Ar’chi-bald, er.| Extremely bold; otherwise, 


holy prince. at. Ar/ehi-bal/dus; Fr. Archam- 
bault (&R/sh6n/bo’) ; It. Arcibaldo (aR-che-biil/do) ; 
_ Ger. Archimbald (aRK/im-bilt).— Dim. Ar/chy. 
A/ri-el. [Heb.] Lion of God; valiant for God. 
Ar/is-tiir’ehus. [Gr.] <A good prince. 
Armold. [0O. H. Ger.] Strong as an eagle. Fr. 
Arnaud, Arnaut (aR/n0’) ; It. Arnoldo (aR-nol/do) ; 
.. sp. Arnaldo (ar-nal/do) ; Ger, Arnold (aR/nolt). 


Ar/te-mas. [Gr.] Gift of Artemis, or Minerva. 
Ar’thur. [Celt.] High; noble. Lat. Ar-thu/rus ; 


Fr. Artur (ar/tur’), Artus (aR/tiiss’) ; It. Arturo 
(aR-to0/ro), 


Alsa. bHep sd Healer; physician. 

As/a-hél. [Heb.] Made of God. 

A/saph. G eb.] A collector. Lat. As/a-phus- 
s/a-ré/lah. f eb.] Upright to God. 
sh’/bel, [Heb.] Fire of Bel. 
sh/er. eb.] Happy; fortunate. 

Ash/ur. [Heb.] Black; blackness. 


Ath/a-na/si-us (ith/a-na/zhi-us). [Gr.] Immortal. 
Lat. Ath/a-na/si-us (-zhi-us) ; Fr. Athanase (4/ti/- 
niiz’); It. Atanasio (-ti-nii/Se-o), Atanasia (-ti- 
ni/se-i), Atanagio (a-ti-na/jo); Ger. Athanasius 
(a-ta-nii/ze-008). 

Ath’el-stan. [A-S.] Noble stone. 

Aw'brey. [O. H. Ger.] Ruler of spirits. Fr. Au- 
bri (6/bre’) ; It. Alberico (i#l-bi-ree/ko) ; Ger. & D. 
Alberich (al/ber-ik), 

Au-giis/tin, )[Lat.] Belonging to Augustus. Lat. 

Au- uis'tine,t Au/gus-ti/nus; Fr. Augustin (6/- 

Aus/tin, giis/tin’); It. Agostino (a-gos- 
tee/no); Sp. Augustino (ow-goos-tee/no); Ger, Au- 
gustin (ow-goos-teen/), 

{2 In the United States, this name, in its full form, 
is often pronounced Aw/gus-tin, or Aw’gus-teen, with 
the accent on the first syllable; and, though this accent- 
uation is opposed to present English usage, the contract- 
ed form, Austin, shows that English speakers of former 
times, true to the genius of the language, and_uninflu- 
enced by any considerations of classical quantity, must 
have placed the accent on the antepenultimate syllable. 

Au-gtis/tus. [Lat.] Exalted; imperial. Lat. id. ; 
Fr. Auguste (0/giist’); Ger. August (ow’goost), — 
Dim. Gus, Gis/tus. — Fem. ot 

Au-ré/li-us. [Lat.] Golden. at, id. 


Az/axi/ah. [Heb.] Helped of the Lord. 
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Bald/win. [O. Ger.] Bold, courageous friend. Lat. 
Beanies Fr. Hogtouga (bo/doo-%N’) ; It. Bal- 
dovino (bil-do-vee/no), Balduino (biil-doo-ee/no) ; 
Ger. Balduin (biil/doo-een). , . 

Bip’tist. [Gr.] A baptizer;. purifier. Fr. Baptiste, 
Batiste (bi/tést’); It. Battista (biit-tees/tii) ; Sp. 
Bautista (bou-tees/tii); Ger. Baptist (bap/teest). 

Bir/a-ehi/as. [Heb.] Whom Jehovah has blessed. 


Bir’dolph, [O. Ger.] A distinguished helper. 


Bir/’dulph. ‘ 

‘Biix’na-bas, ? Son of corruption. Fr. Barnabé (baR/- 

Bir'na-by. nii/ba’); It. Barna (baR/ni), Bar- 
naba (bak/ni-bia) ; Sp. Barnabas (baR-nii-biis’), Ber- 
nabé (béR-nii-ba’) ; Pg. Barnabe (baR-nii-ba/) ; Ger. 
& D. Barnabas (baR/na-bis). . 

Bar-thdl/o-mew. [Heb.] A warlike son. Lat. Bar/- 
tho-lo-me/us ; Fr. Bartolomée (bar/to/lo/mia’), Bar- 
thélemi (bar/til/me’) ; It. Bartolomeo (bar-to-lo- 
ma/o); Sp. Bartolome (baR-to-lo-ma/) ; Pg. Barto- 
lomeu (bak-to-lo-ma/00) ; Ger. Bartholomius (bar- 
to-lo-ma/dos), Barthel (bar/tel). — Dim. Bat. 

Bar-zil/lai. [Heb.] Ironofthe Lord; firm; true. 

Bis/il. [Gr.] Kingly; royal. Lat. Ba-sil/i-us; Fr. 
Basile (bi/zél’) ; It., Sp., & Pg. Basilio (bi-Seel/e-o) ; 
Ger., D., Dan., & Sw. Basilius (ba-zil/e-00s).. 

Bén/e-dict. [Lat.] Blessed. Lat. Ben/e-dic’tus ; 
Fr. Benoit (beh-nwii’) ; It. Benedetto (bai-na-det/to), 
Bettino (bet-tee/no) ; Sp. Benedicto (ba-na-deek/to), 
Benito (ba-nee/to) ; Pg. Benedicto (ba-na-dee/to), 
Bento (beNn’to); Ger. Benedikt (ben/a-dikt).— Dim. 
Bén/net. — Fem. Ben /e-die’ta, 

Bén/ja-min. [Heb.] Son of the right hand. It. 
Beniamino (ba-ne-i-mee/no). — Dim. ‘Ben, Bén/ny. 

Ben-0/ni., {eb Son of grief or trouble. 

Be-ri/ah. [Heb.] In calamity. 

Bér/nard, |[O. Ger.] Bold as a bear. Lat. Ber- 

Bir’/nard. nar/dus; Fr. Bernard (béR/naR’), 
Bernardin (béR-nak/dan’) ; It. Bernardo (bér-nar/- 
do), Bernardino (bér-nak-dee/no) ; Sp. Bernardo 
(béR-naR/do), Bernal (bér-nal’); Ger. Bernhard 
(bérn/haRkt), Barend (ba/rent), Berend (ba/rent). 

Bér’/tram. [O.Ger.] Bright raven. Fr. Bertrand 
(béR/trén’) ; It. Bertrando (béR-trin/do) ; Sp. Bel- 
tran (bel-triin’); Pg. Bertrao (béR-trown’); Ger. 
Bertram (bér/trim), Berdrand (béR/drant). 

Be-thi/el. [Heb.] Man of God. 

Be-zal/e-el. [Heb.] In the shadow (protection) of 
God. 

Bon/i-face. [Lat.] A benefactor. Lat. Bon/i-fa’- 
ci-us (-fa/shi-us); It. Bonifacio (bo-ne-fat/cho), 

| Bonifazio (bo-ne-fit/se-o) ; Sp. Bonifacio (bo-ne-fi/- 
the-o) ; Pg. Bonifacio (bo-ne-fa/se-o); Ger. & D. 
Bonifacius (bo-ne-fi/se-00s). 

Bri/an. [Celt.] Strong. It. Briano (bre-ii/no). 

Bru/no. [0O. Ger.) Brown, 


C. 


€ad-wal/la-der. [Brit.] Battle-arranger. 
Gve/sar. [Lat.] Hairy; or, blue-eyed; or, born un- 
der the cesarean operation. Lat. id.; Fr. César (sa/- 
zaR’); It. Cesare (cha/si-ra) ; Ger. Casar (tsa/sak). 
€a/leb. [Heb.] A dog. ; 
€al/vin. [Lat.] Bald. Lat. Cal-vi/nus ; Fr. Calvin 
(kal/vin’), Cauvin (k0/van’) ; Sp. Calvo (kal/vo). 
Cecil (sé/sil, sis/il, o7 sés/il). [Lat.] Dim-sighted. 


es {Aram.] A stone. 
vharleg. [O. Ger.] Strong; manly; noble-spirited. 
Lat. Car/o-lus; Fr. Charles (sharl); It. Carlo 


kaR/lo); Sp. & Pg. Carlos (kar/l6és); Ger. Carl, 
arl.— Dim. Chir/lie, or Chir/ley.— Fem, €ir/o- 
Ifne, Chir/lotte. 
€hrist/iam. [Lat.] Belonging to Christ; a believer 
in Christ. Lat. Chris/ti-a’/nus; Fr. Chrestien, Chré- 
tien (kra/te-an’); It., Sp., & Pg. Cristiano (krés- 
te-#/no) ; Ger. & Dan. Christian (Kris/te-iin).— Dim. 
€hris’tie. — Fem. Chris/ti-a/na. 
€Chris’/to-pher. [Gr.] Bearing Christ. Lat. €hris- 
toph/o-rus ; Fr. Christophe (krés-tof’) : It. Christo- 
foro (krés-tof/o-ro) ; Sp. Cristoval (krés-to-vil’) ; 
| Pg. Christovao (krés-to-vowNn’); Ger. Christopho- 
rus (kris-tof/o-roos), Christoph (krees/tof ). — Dim. 
Kés/ter, Kit, €hris. 
€lar’/ence. [Lat.| Illustrious. Lat. Cla-ren/ti-us 


(-rén/shi-us). 
€lagu/di-us, ){Lat.} Lame. Lat. Claudius. Fr. 
€laude. Claude (kl6d); It. & Sp. Claudio 
(klow/de-o) ; Ger. & D. Claudius (klow/de-dos). 
€lém/ent. [{Lat.] Mild-tempered; merciful. Lat. 
*y Clée/mens ; Fr. Clément (klé/m6n’); It. & Sp. Cle- 

mente (kla-men/ti) ; Ger. & D.Clemens (kla/ménss). 
Con/rad. [(O. H. Ger.] Boldin counsel; resolute. 
Lat. Con-ra/dus; Fr. Conrade (k6N/rid’) ; It. Con- 
rado (kon-ra/do), Corrado (kor-Rii/do); Sp, Con- 
rado (kon-ri/pDo) ; Ger. Konrad (kon/rit). 
Con/stant. [Lat.] Firm; faithful. Lat. Con/stans, 
Constantius (-stan/shé-us) ; It, Costante (kos-tiin/- 
ta), Costanzo (kos-tin/zo); Sp. Constancio (kon- 
stin/the-o) ; Pg. Constancio (kon-stin/se-o) ; Ger, 
Constanz (kon/stiints). — em. Con-stan/ti-a (-shi-a). 
Cén/stan-tine. [Lat.] Resolute; firm. Lat. Con/- 
stan-ti/nus ; It., Sp., & Pg. Constantino (kon-stiin- 
tee/no) ; Ger. Constantin (kon/stiin-teen’), 


Cor-mé/li-us (or kor-neel/yus). ([Lat.] (Uncer- 
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tain.) Lat.id.; Fr. Cornélius (kor/na/le/iiss’) ; It., 
Bp. & Pg. Cornelio (kor-na/le-o) ; Ger. Cornelius 
(kor-na/le-dos).— Fem. Cor-ne/li-a (or -neel’ya). 
{Lat.] Having curly hair. Lat. Cris- 
Cris’/pus, pi/nus, Cris/pi-a/nus ; Fr. Crispin 
Cris/pi-an. (krés/pain’), Crépin (kra/pan’); It. 

Crispino (krés-pee’no), Crispo (krees’/po) ; Sp. Cris- 

po (krees/po); Ger, Cris/pus (kris/p0os). 
Cuth/bert. bas) Noted splendor. 

C¥p/ri-an. [Gr.] Of Cyprus. Lat. Cyp/ri-a’nus ; Fr. 
Cyprian Cepek Ger. Cyprian (see/pre-iin). 
Cyril. [Gr.] Lordly. Lat. Cy-ril/lus; Fr. Cyrille 

(se/rél’, o7 se/re’y’); Sp. Cirilo (the-ree/lo); It. 
Cirillo (che-reel/lo); Ger. Cyrill (se/reel). 
Cy’rus. [Per.] Thesun, Lat, id. 


Dan. [Heb.] A judge. 

Dan/i-el (or din/yel). [Heb.] A divine judge. Fr. 
Daniel (diine-él’) ; It. Danielle (da-ne-el/la); Ger. 
Daniel (da/ne-el). — Dim. Dan. 

Da-ri’us. [Per.] Preserver. Lat. id. 

Da’vid. [Heb.] Beloved. Fr. David (da/véd’) ; It. 
Davide (dii-vee/di), Davidde (dia-veed/da) ; Ger. Da- 
vid (di/veet). — Dim. Da/vy, Dave (Daw’/kin, obs.). 
— Fem. Vi/da. 

De-mé@/tri-us. [Gr.] Belonging to Ceres. Lat. id. ; 
Fr. Demétrius (da/mia/tre-iis’); It. & Pg. Deme- 
trio (da-ma/tre-o) ; Ger. Demetrius (da-ma/tre-0os), 

ia hd hp [Gr.] Same as Dionysius, [Fr. form.] 

Dér/vick. [O. H. Ger.] <A corruption of THEODO- 
RIC. See THEODORIC. 

Déx’ter. [Lat.] The right hand; fortunate, Lat. id. 

Di/o-nys/i-us (di/o-nizh’i-us). [Gr.] Belonging to 
Dionysos or Bacchus, the god of wine. Lat. id. ; 
Fr. Dionisio (de/o/ne/ze/o’), Denys, or Denis (deh- 
ne’); It. Dionigio (de-o-nee/jo), Dionigi (de-o-nee/- 
je), Dionisio (de-o-nee/se-0); Sp. Dionisio (de-o- 
nee/se-0); Pg. Dionysio (de-o-nee/Se-0); Ger. Dio- 
nysius (de-o-nee/ze-00s), Dionys (de-o-neess/), 

Don/ald. jae) Proud chief. 

Diin’/ean (diink/an). [Celt.] Brown chief. 


E. 


A stone. 


Cris/pin, 


Ep/en. [Heb.] 

Etb/en-6/zer. [Heb.] The stone of help. 

Eid/gar. [A-S.] <A javelin (or protector) of proper- 
ty. Lat. Ed/ga-rus ; It. Edgaro (ed-gi/ro) ; Ger. 
Edgar (et/gaRk). 
1d/mund. [A-S.] Defender of property. Lat. Ed- 
mun/dus; Kr. Kdmond (ed/mo6n’) ; It. Edmondo 
(ed-mon/do); Sp. & Pg. Edmundo (ed-moon/do) ; 
Ger. Edmund (et/moont) ; D. Edmond (et/mont). 
— Dim. Ed, Ned (a contraction of ‘‘ mine Ed’? ), 

Ed/ward. [A-S.] Guardian of property. Lat. Ed- 
var/dus; Kr. Edouard (&/doo/ar’); It. Eduardo 
(4-doo-ak’/do), Edoardo (a-do-ar/do), Odoardo (o-do- 
aRk/do); Sp. Eduardo (a-doo-ar/do) ; Pg. Eduardo 
({-doo-ark/do), Duarte (doo-ar/ta) ; Ger. Eduard 
NO Dim. Ed, Ed/dy, Ned, Néd/dy, Téd/- 

dy. 

Hd/win. [A-S.] Gainer of property. Lat. Ed-vi/- 
nus; It, Eduino (a-doo-ee/no) ; Ger, Edwin (et/Win). 
— Dim. Ed, Ed/dy. 

Eg’bert. [O.Ger.] The sword’s brightness; fa- 
mous with the sword: Lat. Ng-ber/tus ; It. & Pe. 
Egberto (eg-béR/to) ; Ger. Eckbert (ek/béRt) ; Eg- 

_ bert (eg/beRt). 

Elbert. [O. Ger.j The same as ALBERT, Lat, El- 


_ ber/tus. 

EVdred. [A-S.] Terrible. 

E/le-a/zer. [Heb.] To whom God is a help. 

_ Hleazaro (a-le-i/thii-ro). 

E/1i. [Hep A foster son. 

K-li/ab. [Heb.] God is his father. : 

-li/a-kim,. [Heb.] Whom God sets up. Fr. Elia- 
cim (Zi/le-a-sem/). 

E-li’as. [Heb.] The same as ELIJAH, q. v. 

E-li/hu, [Heb.] God the Lord. 

E-li/jah. , ae Jehovah is my God. Lat. E-li/- 
ja; Fr. Elie (a/le’); It. Elia (a-lee/a); Ger. & D. 
Elias (a-lee/as), Elia (a-lee/a). 

E-li’/pha-let. [Heb.] God of salvation. 
H-li/sha. [Heb.] God my salvation. Lat. El/i-se’us : 
Fr. Elisée (4/le/za’) ; It. & Sp. Eliseo (4-le-8a’0), 

E-li/zur. [{Heb.] God is my rock. 

Ellis. [Heb A variation of ELISHA, 

EVmer. [A-S.] Noble; excellent. [A contraction 
of peer 

Ei/na-than, [Heb.] God gave. 

Em-mian/u-el, pad God with us. Fr, Emma- 
nuel (a/ma/nii/el’) ; It. Emmanuele (em-ma-noo-ii/- 
la); Sp. Manuel (mé#-noo-el’) ; Po. Manuel (mi- 
moos Manoel (mi-no-el’) ; Ger. Emanuel (a-mii/- 


[A-S.] Powerful; rich. Lat. Al/me- 
Em/me-ry, ri’cus ; It. Amerigo (ii-ma-ree/go) ; 
Em/o-ry. Fr, Emeri (4m/re’). 

E-né/as. [Gr.] Praised; commended. Lat, 4-ne/as ; 
_ Ir. Enée (4/nii’) ; Sp. Eneas (4-nad/iis). ; 
K/noeh, [Heb.] Consecrated; dedicated. Fr. Enoch 
_ (4/nok’), 

is/nos, [Heb.] Man. 


Sp. 


Em/e-ry, 





E/phra-im, [Heb.] Very fruitful. Lat. E/phra-i’- 
mus. 

E-ras/mus. [Gr.] Lovely ; worthy to be loved. Lat. 
id.; Fr. Erasme (a/rism/) ; It., Sp., & Pg. Erasmo 
(a-ras/mo); Ger, & D. Erasmus (a-riis/moos). 

E-ras’tus. [Gr.] Lovely; amiable. Lat. id.; Fr. 

_fraste (a/rist’) ; Ger. Erastus (a-ris/toos). 

W/ric. [A-S.] Rich; brave; powerful. Lat. E-ri/cus. 

Er/nest, [Ger.] Earnest. Fr. Ernest (¢R/- 

Er-nés/tus. nest’); It., Sp., & Pg. Ernesto (éR- 

_nes/to); Ger. Ernst (¢Rnst).— Fem. Ey/nest-ine. 

K/sau. [Heb.] Covered with hair. Fr. 

K/than. [Heb.] Firmness; strength. 

Bii’/gene, or Eu-Séne’, [Gr.] Well-born 3 noble, 
Lat, Eu-ge/ni-us; Fr. Hugene (uh/zhén’) ; It. Eu- 
genio (4-00-ja/ne-o); Sp. Eugenio (4-00-Ha/ne-o) ; 
Pe. Eugenio (4-00-zha/ne-o) ; Ger. Eugenius (0i- 
ga/ne-00s), Eugen (oi-gan’).— Fem. Hu-ge/ni-a. 

Eu-sé’bi-us. [Gr. ‘i0us ; oo Lat. id.; Fr. 
Husébe (uh/zab’); 1t., Sp., & Pe. Kusebio (4-00-8a/- 
be-o) ; Ger. Eusebius (00-8a/be-00s), 

Eiis/tage. [Gr.] Healthy; strong; standing firm. 
Lat. Ku-sta’/ehi-us, Eu-sta/thi-us; Fr. Eustache 
(uhs’tish’), Eustathe (Uhs/tat’) ; It. Eustazio (4-00- 


stiit/se-o), Mustachio (a-00-sta/ke-o) ; Sp. Eustaquio — 


(a-00-stii/ke-o); Pg. Estacio (4-sti/se-o); Ger. Eu- 
stathius (oi-sta/te-oos). f : 
van. [Brit.] The sameas JOHN. See JOHN. 
Eiv’er-ard, (O. H. Ger.] Strong as a wild boar. Fr. 
Evraud (a/vro’); It. verardo (a-va-ri/do), Ebe- 
rardo (a-bi-ri/do; Ger. Everhard (&-ber-hart), 


Ebert (a/beRt). 

E-zé/ki-el. [Heb.] Strength of God. Fr. Ezé- 
chiel (a/za/she/el’); Sp. Ezequiel (a-tha-ke-el’) ; 
Ger. & D. Ezechiel (4-tsa/ke-el), — Dim. Zéke. 

Eiz/ra, (Heb.] Help. 


F. 


Fé/lix. [Lat.] Happy; prosperous. Lat. id.; Fr. 
Félix (fa/léks’); It. Felice (fa-lee/chii); Sp. Felix 
A perce Pg. Feliz (fa-leez’) ; Ger. & D. Felix (fa/- 
iks). — Fem. Fe-li/ci-a (fe-lish/i-a). ‘ 

Fér/di-mand. [O. H.Ger.] Brave; valiant. Fr. 
Ferdinand (fé@R/de/n6n’), Ferrand (fer-ron’); It. 
Ferdinando (féR-de-nan/do), Ferrando (féR-Rin/- 
do); Sp. Hernaido (her-nén/do), Fernando (féR- 
niin/do) ; Ger. Ferdinand ({éR/de-nant). 

Fer-nan/do. [O. H. Ger.] The same as FERDI- 
NAND. [Sp. form.] ; 

Fés/tus. [Lat.] Joyful; glad. Lat. id. 

Fran/¢is. [lr.] Free. Lat. Fran-cis/cus ; Fr, Fran- 
ois (frON/swa’); It. Francesco (friin-ches/ko) ; 
franco (fran/ko); Sp. Francisco (friain-thees/ko) ; 
Pe. Francisco (fran-sees’/ko); Ger. Franciscus 
(friin-tsees/k0oos), Franz (frints).— Dim. Frink, — 
Fem. Fran/¢ges, Fan/nay. 

Frank. [Fr.] A contraction of FRANCIS, 

Frank/lin. [{Mod. 

Fréd/er-ie, [O. . Ger,] Abounding in peace; 

Fréd/er-ick. or, peacefulruler. Lat. Fréd/er-i/- 
cus, Frid/er-i/cus. Fr. Frédéric (frai/da-rék’) ; It. 
Federigo (fa-da-ree/go, Frederico (frai-da-re/ko) ; 
Sp. & Pg. Federico (fa-da-re/ke); Pg, Frederico (fra- 
da-ree’/ko) ; Ger. Friedrich (free/drik), Fritz (frits). 
— Dim. Fred, Fréd/dy.— Fem, Fréd/er-i-ea, or 
Fréd/er-i-ka, : 


Ga’bri-el, [Heb.] Man of God. Fr., Sp., & Pg. Ga- 
briel (gii-bre-el/); It. Gabriello (gii-bre-el/lo); Ger, 
Gabriel (gii/bre-el).— Dim. Gab. 

G@a/ius (ga/yus). [Lat.] Rejoiced. Lat. id. 

Ga-ma/li-el. fie.) Recompense of God. 

Gar’ret. [O. Ger.] Another form of GERALD, or 
GERARD. 

;éxr/man, [Lat.] German. Lat. Ger-ma/nus. Fr. 
,ér/maine. Germain (zhéR/man’); It. Germano 

. (jeR-mi/no); Ger. Germann (géR/min). 

Sut eae {[O. H. Ger.] The same as GODFREY. 
seOrge. [Gr.] A landholder; husbandman. Lat. 
Geor/gi-us; Fr. Georges, George (zhorzh); It. 
Giorgio (joR/jo); Sp. Jorge (HoR/Ha); Pe. Jorge 
(zhor/zha); Ger. Georg (gi-ORK’). — Dim. Gedr/- 
sie. — Fem. Gedr/gi-in’nd, Gedr-gi/na. 

Gér/ald, ) [O. Ger.]_ Strong with the spear. Lat, 

Gérard. Ge-rar/dus, Ge-ral/dus; Fr. Gérard 
(zhii/rar’),. Géraud (zha/rd’), Giraud, Giraultd 
(zhe/ro’); It. Gerardo (ja-rak/do), Gherardo (g4- 
rak/do), Giraldo (je-ral/do); Ger. Gerhard (géR- 

_hart), Gerold (ga/rolt). 


Gér/shom. t eb.] An exile. 

Gid’e-on. [Heb.] <A destroyer. 

Gil/bert. [O. H. it Yellow-bright; famous. 
Lat. Gilbertus; Fr. Guilbert (@él/bér’), Gilbert 


(zhél/bér’); It. Gilberto (jél-béR/to) ; Sp. Gilberto 
(Hél-béR/to); Ger. Gilbert (geel/béRt), Giselbert 
(gee/zel-bért). — Dim. Gil. 

Giles. [Gr.] A kid. Lat. M-gid/i-us; Fr. Gilles 
(zhel), Egide (a/zhéd’); It. Egidio (a-jee/de-o); 

_ Ger. & D. Egidius (a-ge/de-do0s). j 

Given. [Eng.] Gift of God. zi 

GOd/dard. [O. Ger.] Pious; virtuous. Ger. Gott- 
hart (got/hart); D. Gotthard (got/hart) ; Fr. Go- 
dard (go/daR’). 

Goéd/frey. [O. H. Ger.] At peace with God. Lat. 


saii (@/zi/ii). 


' 


Gid/win. 


‘ 


- 


_ Goéd/e-fri/dus,Gal-fri/dus; Fr. Godefroi (gdd/frwii’), 


‘ Geoffroi (zho/frwii’); It. Godofredo (go-do-fra/do), 


Goffredo (gof-fra/do), Giotto (jot/to) ; Sp. Godofre- 
do (go-do-fra/no), Gofredo (go-fra/Do) ; Pg. Godo- 
fredo (go-do-fré/do); Ger. Gottfried (got/freet). 
A-S.] Good in war. 

Grég’o-ry. [Ger.] Watchful. Lat. Gre-go/ri-us, Fr. 
Grégoire (gra/gwaR’); It., Sp., & Pg. Gregorio 
gra-gor’e-o); Ger. Gregorius (gra-go/re-00s), 

regor (gra-goR’). 

Grif’ fith. [Brit.] Having great faith. 

Gus-ta’vus. [Sw.] A warrior; hero. Lat. Gus-ta/- 
vus; Fr. Gustave (giis/tiiv’); It. & Sp. Gustavo 
(g00s-tii/vo); Ger. Gustav (goos-tiiv’). 

Guy. [Fr.] ‘A leader. Lat. ui/do; Fr. Guy (gee); 
It. Guido (gwee’Do), Sp. Guido (gwee/Do); Ger. & 
D. Guido (gee/do), 


H. 


Han/ni-bal, [Punic.] Grace of Baal. Lat. Han/- 
ni-bal; Fr. Hannibal, Annibal (iin/ne/bil’); It. An- 
nibale (an-ne-bii/J4) ; Sp. Anibal (#-ne-biil’). 

Wiar’old. [A-S.] A champion; general of an army. 
Fr. Harold (i/rold’) ; It. Araldo (ii-riil/do), Aroldo 
(a-rcl/do). > 

Wé’man. [Heb.] Faithful. Fr. Héman (4/m6n’); 
Sp. Eman (4-miin’); Ger. Heman (a/miin). 

Heén‘ry. [O. H. Ger.] The head or chief of a house. 
Lat. Hen-ri/cus, En-ri/cus; Fr. Henri (6N/re’); It. 
Enrico (en-ree/ko); Sp. Enrique (en-ree/ka) ; Pe. 
Henrique (en-ree/ka) ; Ger. Heinrich (hin/rik) ; D. 
Hendrik (hen/drik). — Dim. Hil, Hir/ry (by assim- 
ilation of consonant sound), Hén (Haw’/kin, obs.). 
— Fem. Hir’ri-et, Hén-ri-ét/ta. 


' Héx/bert. [A-S.] Glory of the army. Lat. Her-ber/- 


tus; Fr. Herbert (ér/béR’); It. Erberto éR-béR/to) ; 
_ Sp. Heberto (a-bér/to); Pg. Herberto (éR-béR/to) ; 
Ger. Herbert (héRr/bert). 
Wér’eu-lés. [Gr.] Lordly fame. Lat. Her/cu-les; 
¥r. Hercule Oey, It. Ercole (éR/ko-l4). 
Hér’man. [O. Ger.] A warrior. Lat. Ar-min/i-us; 
It. Ermanno (éR-miin/no); Ger. Hermann (héR/- 


min). 

Wéz/e ki/ah. [Heb.] Strength of the Lord. Fr. 

zéchias (4/za/she/is’); It. ‘Ezechia (et-sa/kee-a); 

Sp. Ezequias (4-tha’/ke-iis) ; Ger. Hiskia (his/ke-ii). 

Wil/a-ry. [Lat.] Cheerful; merry. Lat. Hi-la/ri-us; 
Fr. Hilaire (@/lén’) ; It. [ario (e-lii/re-o); Sp. & 
Pg. Hilario (e-la/re-o) ; Ger. & D. Hilarius (he-li/- 
re-00s). — Hem. Hi-la/ri-a. 

HiVlel. {Heb.] Praise. 

Hi’ram. [{Heb.] Most noble. 


Ho/mer. [Gr.] A pledge ; security. Lat. Ho-mé/- 
rus; Fr. Homeére (0/méR’); It. Omero (0-ma/ro); 


Ger. & D. Homerus (ho-ma/roos). 
HoGr’ace. [Gr.] Sameas Horatio. [Fr. form.] 
MHo-ra/ti-o (ho-ra/shi-o). [Gr.] (Uncertain.) Lat. 
Ho-ra/ti-us; Fr. Horace (0/riis’); It. Orazio (o-rit/- 


se-o; Sp. Horacio (0-ra/the-o) ; Pg. Horacio 
(0-rii/se-o); Ger. Horactius (ho-ra/tse-oos), Horatz 
(ho/riits). 

Ho-sé/a. [Heb.] Salvation. 


Hii/bert ([0O. H. Ger.] 
bright. Lat. Hu-ber/tus; Fr. Hubert (ii/bér’); It. 
Uberto (00-béR/to) ; Sp. & Pe. Huberto (00-bér/to) ; 
Ger. Hubert (00/bért), Hugibert (00/Ge-béRt). 

Hagh (hu), D.] Mind; spirit; soul. Lat. Hu/go; 

Hi’go. Fr. Hugues (iig); It. Ugo (00/go), 
Ugolino (00-go-lee/no); Sp. & Pg. Hugo (00/g0); 
Ger. & D. Hugo (00/¢0).— Dim. Hiig/Zin (obs.). 

Huimph/rey. [A-S.] Protector of the home. Lat. 
Hum-phre/dus, or Hum-fri/dus; Fr. Onfroi (dN’/- 
frwii/); It. Onofredo (o-no-fra/do), Omfredo (om- 
fra/do); Sp. Hunfredo (oon-fra/bDo); Ger. Hum- 
fried (oom/freet).— Dim. Humph. 


1. 


Teh’a-bod. [Heb.] The glory is departed. 

Ig-ma/ti-us (ig-na/shi-us). [Gr.] Ardent; fiery. 
cats id; Fr. Ignace (én/yiss’); It. Ignazio (En-yit/- 
se-0); Sp. Ignacio (Gg-nii/the-o), Inigo (ce/ne-go) ; 
Pg. Ignacio (€g-nii/se-0); Ger. Ignaz (eeg/nits). 
m-min/u-el. ({Heb,] The same as EMMANUEL. 
n/eréase. [Eng.] Increase of faith. Lat, Cres- 
cen/ti-us (-sén/shi-us). 


How’ell. 10. Sound; whole. 


n/gram. [Teut.] Raven. 

n/i-go. [Gr.] The same as IGNATIUS. [Sp. form.] 
Wra. [Heb.] Watchful. 

T’/saae (i/zak). [Heb.] Laughter. Lat. I-sa/a-cus; 


‘r. Isaac (e/zi/tk’); It. Isacco (e-8ik/ko); Ger, 
Tsaak (ee/stik). — Dim. Ik, Ike. 
a [Heb.] Salvation of the Lord. 


xe en (i-za/ya). 

at. I-sa/ias. 

Es/ra-el. [Heb.] A soldier of God. 
th/i-el. [{Heb.] God is with me. 
van. [Brit.] The same as JOHN, 

Ivo-ry. [Eng.] 


Ja’bez. [Heb.] He will cause pain. 
Ja’eob. [Heb.] A supplanter. Lat. Ja-co/bus, Ja- 
hae/o-bus; Fr. Jacob (zhii/kob’); It. Jacopo (yi/- 


{ Russ, form.] 


Bright in spirit; soul-| Jai’/dah,. 


WITH THEIR EQUIVALENTS IN SEVERAL OTHER LANGUAGES; ETC. 


ko-po); Sp. Jacobo (Ha-ko/bo); Ger. & D. Jakob 
(yii/kop).— Dim. Jake. See JAMES. 
Ja/i-rus. aoe He will enlighten. Lat. id. 
James. [Heb.] Thesame as Jacos. Lat. Ja-co/- 
bus ; Fr. Jacques (zhik); It. Jacopo (yii/ko-po), 
Jachimo (yii/ke-mo), Giacomo (jii/ko-mo), Giacobbe 
(zhi-kob/ba) ; Sp. Jacobo (Hii-ko’po), Diego (de-a/- 
go), Jago (Hi/go), Jaime (Hi/ma) ; Pg. Jayme 
zhi/ma), Diogo (de-o/go) ; Ger. Jakob (ya/kop).— 
im. Jeames, Jém, Jim, Jém/my, Jim/my. — Fem. 
Jaiq/ue-line, Jame-si/na. 
=~ The old English form of this name was Jeames. 
Norden actually dedicates his ‘‘ Survey of Cornwall” to 
James I. as Jeames; and Archbishop Laud so spells the 
word in his correspondence. In fact, Jemmy and Jim are 
the natural offsprings of Jeames, as the word was pro- 
nounced in the best society till the end of the last cen- 


tury. Yonge. 
Ja’pheth. i eb.] Enlargement. 
Ja’red. [{Heb.] Descent. 
Ja’son, [Gr.] A healer, 


Jas’per. [Per.] (Uncertain.) Yr. Gaspard (g%is/- 
par’) ; It. Gasparo (giis/pii-ro), Gasparro (giis-piR/- 
RO); Sp. Gaspar (gtis-puR/). 

Ja’van. [Heb. Clay ; supple. 

dtWe-di’ah. [Heb.] Beloved of the Lord. 


Jeffrey. fo: . Ger.]_ The same as GODFREY. 

Jéx/e-mi’ah, ) [Heb.] Exalted of the Lord. Lat. 
Jér/e-mi/as, t Jer/e-mi’as ; Fr. Jérémie (zha/ra/- 
Jér/e-my. me’); It. Geremia (ja-ri-mee/%) ; 


Sp. Jeremias (Ha-ri-mee/ids) ; Ger. & D, Jeremias 
yia-ra-mee/iis). 

Jéxv’ome (in Eng.), Je-rGme?’ (in Amer.). [Gr.] 
Holy name, Lat. Hi/e-rén’/y-mus; Ir. Jer6me (zha/- 
rom’); It. Geronimo (jiéi-ron/e-mo), Girolamo (je- 
ro/li-mo); Sp. Jeronimo (Ha-ro/ne-mo), Jeromo 
(Ha-ro‘mo); Pg. Jeronimo (zhé-ro/nee-mo), Ger. 
Hieronymus (e-d-ron/e-m0oos). 

Jés/se. [Heb.] Wealth. 

JO0/ab. [Heb.] Jehovah is his father. 

Job. eb.] Afflicted; presented. 

J5’el. [Heb.] The Lord is God. 

Jdhn (jon). [Heb.] The gracious gift of God. 
Lat. Jo-han/nes, or Jo-ain/nes; Fr. Jean (zh6N) ; 
It. Giovanni (jo-vin/nee), Gian (jin), Gianni (jin/- 
nee); Sp. Juan (Hoo-An’); Pg. Joao (zho-owNn’); 
Ger. Johann pony Johannes (yo-hin/nés), 
Hans (hinss); D. Jan (yin); Russ. Ivan (ee-viin/), 
— Dim. Jéhn/ny, Jack, Jock. — Fem. Jane, Ja-nét/, 
Joan, Jo-ain/na. 


Jcrmnah, {[Heb.] A dove. 


Jonas. 

J6n/a-than. Lieb. Gift of Jehovah. 

JO’seph. ([Heb.] He shall add. Lat. Jo-se/- 
phus; Fr. Joseph (zho/zef’); It. Giuseppe (joo- 
sep/pa); Sp. José (Ho-8a/), Josef (Ho-8ef’); Pg. 
José, Joze (zho-za’); Ger. Joseph (yo/zef). — Dim. 
Joe. — Fem. Jo-sé/pha, J6/se-phine. 

Jbsh/u-& [Heb.] God of salvation. Lat. Jos/u-a ; 
Fr. Jossué thoes’) ; Ger. & D. Josua (yo/soo-it), 
— Dim. Jdsh. 

Jo-sVah, | Heb.) Given of the Lord. 

Jo’tham. ches) The Lord is upright. 


eb.] Praised. 
Ji/li-am. [Lat.] Sprung from, or belonging to, 
Julius. Lat. Ja/li-a’nus; Fr. Julien (zhii/le-an’); 


It. Giuliano (joo-le-ti/no); Sp. Julian (Hoo-le-tin/); 
Pe. Juliao (zhoo-le-own’); Ger. Julianus (joo-le- 
2/noos), Julian (yoo/le-iin). — Dim. Jule. — Fem. 
Ju/li-a-na, 

Jii/li-tis. ast Soft-haired. Lat. id.; Fr. Jules 
(zhiil); It. Giulio (joo/le-o); Sp. Julio (Hoo/le-o) ; 
Pg. Julio (zhoo/le-o); Ger. & D. Julius (yoo/le- 
608). — Dim. Jule. — Fem. Ji/li-a, Ju‘li-et. 

Jus/tim. [Lat.] Just. Lat. Jus-timus; Fr. Jus- 
tinien (zhiis/te/ne-in’); It. Giustino (joos-tee/no) ; 
Sp. Justino (Hoos-tee/no) ; Ger. Justin (yoos/teen). 

Jiis/tus. [Lat.] Just. Lat. id.; Fr. Juste (zhiist); 
It. Giusto (joos/to) ; Sp. Justo (Hoos/to); Ger. 
Justus (ydos/toos), Just (ydost). 


K. 


A defender of his kindred. 
A leader ; commander. 


LL. 


(Heb.]_ White. 

Lam/’bert. [O. H.Ger.] Illustrious with landed 
possessions. Fr. Lambert, Lanbert (16N/béR’) ; It. 
Lamberto (lim-bér/to); Ger. Lambert (lim/beRt), 
Landbert (lint/bert). 

Lan/¢e-lot. [It.] A little angel ; otherwise, a little 
lance or warrior, 07, a servant, Fr. Lancelot (lons/- 
lo’); It. Lancilotto (lain-che-lot/to); Pg. Lancelote 
(lin-sa-lo/ta). 

Lawrence, | [Lat.] Crowned with laurel. Lat. 

Law’/ren¢e. } Lau-rén/ti-us ; Fr. Laurent (1o/r6n’) ; 
It. Lorenzo (lo-ren/zo) ; Sp. Lorenzo (lo-ren/tho) ; 
Peg. Laurencho (lou-ren/sho); Ger. Lorenz (lo/- 
rents).— Dim. Lir/ry (Lir/kin, obs.), (Law/rie, 
ae, Scot., Litr/ry, Jr.) — Fem. Lau/ra, Lau- 
rin/da. 


Kén/elm, 


[A:S. 
Kén/neth, 


[Gael.] 


La’/ban. 
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Liz/a-rus. [Heb.} God will help. Lat. id.; Fr. 
Lazare (li/ziir’) ; It. Lazarro (liit/saR-ko) ; Sp. La- 
zaro (1i/thit-ro), Lazarillo (li-thit-reel/yo) ; Pg. La- 
Zaro (18/si%-ro); Ger. Lazarus (lit/s%i-rdos). 

Le-in’der. [Gr.] Lion-man. Fr. Léandre (la/6n’- 
dr) ; It. & Sp. Leandro (lai-tin/dro). 

Leb-bé/us, Hoes Praise. 

Lém/u-el. [ obs] Created by God. 

Léon/ard (lén/ard). Saget Strong ov brave as a 
lion. Lat. Le/o-nar/dus ; Fr. Léonard (Ii/o/nar’) ; 
It. Lionardo (le-o-nar’do); Sp. & Pg. Leonardo 
(lé-o-nar/do); Ger. Leonhard (1a/on-hart). 

Le-6n/i-das. (Ge. Lion-like, 


Lé’o-pold (formerly lép/old). | [O. H. Ger.] Bold 
for the people. Fr. Léopold (li/o/pold’); {t., Sp., 


& Pg. Leopoldo (la-o-pol/do) ; Ger. Luitpold (loo/it- 
polt), Leupold (loi/polt), Leopold (1a/0-pdlt). 
Lé/’vi. [(Heb.] Adhesion. See Gen. xxix. 34. 
Lew/is (loo/is). [O. H.Ger.] Bold warrior. Lat. 
Lu-do-vi/eus ; Fr. Louis (loo/e’) ; It. Lodovico (lo- 
do-vee/ko), Luigi (loo-ee/jee) ; Sp. Clodoveo (klo- 
do-va/o), Luis (loo-ees’) ; Pg. Luiz (loo-ees’) ; Ger. 
Ludwig (loot/wic).— Dim. Lou (Li/kin, obs.),— 
Fem. Lou-i/sa, Lou-ise’. 
Linus. [Gr.] Flaxen-haired. 
Li/o-nel, [Lat.] Young lion, 
nel/lo). 
Liew-él/lymn (lu-él/lin). [Celt.] 
Lo-im/mi, wo Not my people. 
LO’/do-wie, [O. H. Ger.] The same as LuDovIc, 
or LEWIS. 
{It. 


It. Lionello (le-o- 


Lightning, 


Lo-rén’zo. 
& Sp. forms. 

Lot. [Heb.] A veil; covering. 

i tee [O. H. Ger.] The same as LEWIS. 
orm. 

Lii’bin. [A-S.] Beloved friend. 

Lii/ci-an (lt/shi-an). [Lat.] Belonging to or sprung 
from Lucius. Lat. Li/ci-a/nus Ne i-a/nus); Fr. 
Lucien (lii/se-ain’); It. Luciano (loo-chii/no). 

Lii/ci-iis (lu/shi-iis). peat Born at break of day. 
Lat. id.; Fr. Luce (liis); It. Lucio (loo/cho); Sp. 
Lucio (loo/the-o) ; Pg. Lucio (loo/se-o). — Fem. 
Lu/ci-a, Lu/¢y. i 

Li/do-vie. [O. H. Ger.] The same as LEwIs. [Ger. 
form. 

Liike. [Lat.] Lat. Lu/cas; Fr. Luc (liik); It. Luca 
(loo/k#); Sp. & Pg. Lucas (loo/kis); Ger, Lukas 
(loo/kiis). 

Lu/ther. [Ger.] Illustrious warrior. Lat. Lu-thé/- 
rus; Fr. Lothaire (lo/tar’); It. Lotario (lo-ti#/re-o) ; 
Sp. Clotario (klo-tii/re-o); Ger. Luther (loo/ter), 
Lothar (lo’tiR). 

Ly-eaixr’gus, [Gr.] Wolf-driver. 


M. 


Ma/doe. ws Good; beneficent. 
Miail’a-ehi. [Heb.] Messenger of the Lord. 
Ma-nis/seh. [Heb.] Forgetfulness. Lat. Ma-nas/- 


ses. 

Mar-cél/lus. [Lat.] Dim. of MArcvus. Lat. id. 

Miar’ci-tis (mir/shi-tis). [Lat.] Same as MAr- 
CUS. 


Lat.] The same as LAURENCE. 


[Fr. 


Mir’cus, ) [Lat.] A hammer; otherwise, a male, or, 
Mirk. sprung from Mars, Lat, id.; Fr, Mare 


(markk); It. Marco (maR/ko); Sp. Marcos (mak/- 
kos); Pg. Marcos (mar/kés); Ger. Markus (maR/- 
k00s). — Fem. Mir/ci-a (-shi-a). 

Miir’ma-diike. [A-S.] A mighty noble. 

Miir/tin. [Lat.] Of Mars; warlike. Lat. Mar-ti/- 
nus; Fr. Martin (maR/tin’), Mertin (méR/tan’); It, 
& Sp. Martino (mar-tee/no); Pg. Martinho (mark- 
teen/yo); Ger. Martin (mar/tin), 

Miat/thew (mith’thu). [Heb.] Gift of Jehovah. 
Lat. Mat-the/us; Fr. Matthieu (miat/e-uh’); It. 
Matteo (miit-ta/o); Sp. Mateo (ma&-ta/o); Ger. Mat- 
theus (mit-ta/d0s).— Dim. Mat. __ 

Mat-thi’as (math-thi/as). [Heb.] Gift of the Lord; 
— the same as MATTHEW. 

Mau/ri¢e. [Lat.] Moorish; dark-colored. Lat. 
Mau-ri/ti-us; Fr. Maurice (m6/rés’); It. Maurizio 

mou-rit/se-o); Sp. Mauricio (mou-ree/the-o); Ger. 
Toritz (mo/rits), 

Max/i-mil/i-an. [Lat.] The greatest milianus. 
Lat. Ma&x/i-mil/i-a’nus; Fr. Maximilien (mi&k’se- 
me/le-4n’) ; Pg. Maximiliaio (mi-se-me-le-owN’) ; 
Ger. Maximilian (mik/se-mil-e-4n). 

(=> According to Camden, this name is a compound 
invented by the Emperor Frederick VII., and bestowed 
on his son in his great admiration of Fabius J/aximus 
and Scipio Aimilianus. 


Mér’e-dith. [Celt.] Sea-protector. 

Mieah. [Heb.] Who is like the Lord? | 

Mi/eha-el (or mi/kel). [Heb.] Who is like God? 
Fr. Michel (me-shel/); It. Michele (me-ka/la); Sp. 
& Pg. Miguel (me-gal’); Ger. Michael, (miK/é-al), 
— Dim. Mike. 

Miles. [Lat.] A soldier. 

M6ér’gan, [Brit.] A seaman; a dweller on the 
sea. 

Mo’sés. [Egypt.] Drawn out of the water. Lat. 
id.; Fr. Moise (mo/éz’); It. Moise (mo-e-8a/); Sp. 
& Pg. Moises (mo/e-zéz’); Ger. Moses (mo/zés). — 
Dim. Mose. 
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Heb.] Pleasantness. 

NWa’hum. [Heb.] Consolation, 

Na-pd/le-on. ([Gr.] Lion of the forest-dell. Fr. 
Napoleon (nii/po/la/Gn’); It. Napoleone (ni-po-la- 
o/na). 

Wa/than. [Heb.] Given; a gift. 

Wa-thin/’a-el, | [Heb.] The gift of God. Fr. Na- 

Na-than’i-el, thaniel (nii/tii/ne-cl’). 

Néal, {[Lat.] | Dark; swarthy; otherwise [Celt.], 


Néil. chief. 
[Heb.] Comfort ofthe Lord. Lat. 


Né'/he-mi’ah., 
Ne/he-mi/as. 

Nieh/o-las, ) [Gr.] Victory of the people. Lat. 

Nie/o-las. Nicolaus; Fr. Nicolas (ne’ko/li’), 
Nicole (ne/k6l’); It. Nicolo (ne-ko-lo/), Nicola (ne- 
k6/l%); Sp. Nicolas (ne-ko-lis’); Pg. Nicolao (ne- 
ko-li/0) ; Ger. Nikolaus (nee/ko-lowss). — Dim. 


Wa/a-man. 


Nick. 
NO’ah. [Heb.] Rest; comfort. 
WO/’el. [Lat. Dies Natalis.] Christmas; born on 


Christmas day. Fr. Noél (no/el’); It, Natale (ni- 
ti/li); Sp. & Pg. Natal (nii-til’). { 
Wér’man, [Ger.] A Northman; a native of Nor- 


mandy. 
O'ba-di/ah. [Heb.] Servant of the Lord, 
Ob/a-di’as. 


O’bed. [Heb.] Serving God. 
Oc-ta/vi-wis, | [Lat.] The eighth-born. Lat. Oc-ta/- 
Oe-ta’viis. § vus, Oc-ta/vi-a’nus; Fr. Octavien 
(ok/tii/ve-in’); It. Octaviano (ok-ta-ve-ii/no), Otta- 
vio (ot-tii/ve-o). — Fem. Oe-ta/vi-a. 
l/i-ver. [Lat.] An olive-tree. Lat. Ol/i-ve/rus; 
Fr. Olivier (o-le/ve-a’); It. Oliviero (0-le-ve-a/ro); 
Uliviero (00-le-ve-a/ro); Sp. & Pg. Oliveiro (0-le- 
va/ro); Ger. & D. Oliver (0/le-veR). 
O-rvés/tés. [Gr.] A mountaineer. 
Or-lan/do. [Teut.] Same as ROWLAND. 


Lat. 


[It. 


form.] 
Osfear. [Celt.] Bounding warrior. Lat. Os!ca- 


rus. 

6s’mond, [O. Ger.] Protection of God. Fr. 
Os’/mund. Osmont (02z/m6N’). 

Gola {[0. Ger.] Power of God. 

Owen. [Celt.] Lamb; otherwise, young warrior. 
O-zi/as. [Heb.] Strength of the Lord. 


Pp. 


Pat/rick. [Lat.] Noble; a patrician. Lat. Pa-tri/- 
ci-us; Fr, Patrice (pii/tréss’); It. Patrizio (pi- 
treet/se-o); Sp. Patricio (pi-tree’the-o); Pg. Pa- 
tricio (pa-tree/se-o) ; Ger. Patriz (pi/treets). — Dim. 
Pat, Pid/dy. 


Paul, {Lat.] Little. Lat. Pau/lus; Fr. Paul 
Paurius. | (pol); It. Paolo (pi/o-lo); Sp. Pablo 


pab/lo); Pg. Paulo (pow/lo); Ger. Paul (powl). — 
em. Pau/la. 

Pau-li/nus. [Lat.] The same as PAUL. Lat. id. 
— Fem. Pau-li’na. 

Pé’leg. [Heb.] Division. 

Pér’e grine. [Lat.] A stranger. Lat. P&r/e-gri/- 
nus; Fr. Pérégrin (pa/ra/gran’), It. Pellegrino, 
eles gree/no); Ger. Piligrim (pee/le-grim); 
sp. & Pg. Peregrino (pa-rad-gree/no). 

Pé/ter. [Gr.] A rock. Lat. Pe’trus; Fr. Picrre 
(pe-ér’); It. Pietro (pe-a/tro); Sp. & Pg. Pedro 
(pa/dro); Ger. Peter (pa/ter), Petrus (pa/trdos). 
— Dim. Pete, Pé/ter-kin (Pér/kin, Pitrs, obs.). 

Phi-lan/der. [Gr.] A lover of men. 

Philé’mon. [Gr. Loving ; yriendly. 

Phil/ip. ed A lover of horses. Lat. Phi-lip/- 
pus; I'r. Philippe (fe/lép’) ; It. Filippo (fe-leep/po) ; 
Sp. Felipe (fa-lee’/pa) ; Pg. Felippe (f4-leep’pa) ; Ger. 
Philipp (fee/lip).— Dim. Phil, Pip.— Fem. Phi- 
lip’pa. 

ne {(Heb.] Mouth of brass. 

Pi/us. [Lat.] Pious; dutiful. Lat. id.; Fr. Pié 
(pe’a’); It. Pio (pee/o). 

Plin’y. [Lat.] (Uncertain.) Lat. Plin/i-us, 

POl’y-eiirp. [Gr.] Much fruit. 

Pre-sérv’ed. [Eng.] Redeemed. 

Ptdle-my (tol’emy). [Gr.] Mighty in war, 


Q. 


Quin/tin. [Lat.] Thefifth. Lat. Quin/tus, Quin/- 
ti-a’nus (kwin/shi-a/nus); Scot. Quén/tin. 


R. 


Ralph (in Eng. often pronounced raf). [O. H. 
Ger.] Same as ROpOLPHUS.- Lat. Ra-diil/phus. 

Ran/dal. [A-S.] House-wolf. 

Raph/a-el. [Heb.] The healing of God. Fr, Ra- 
phael (rii/fi/el’); It. Rafaello (ri-fi-el/lo), Rafaelle 
(r8-fi-el/l4); Ger. Raphael (rii/fi-el). 
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Ray’mond, )[0. Ger.]_ Wise protection. Fr. 

Ray’mund. Raymond (ri/m6Nn’); It. Raimando 
ri-miin/do); Sp. & Pg. Raimundo (ri-moon/do); 
xer, Raimund (ri/moont). 

Rég/i-mald. [O.Ger.] Strongruler. Lat. Reg/i- 
nal’dus; Fr. Regnauld, Renaud, Regnault (rii/n0’) ; 
It. Rinaldo (re-niil/do); Sp. Reynaldos (ra-e-nil/- 
dds); Ger, Reinwald (rin/wilt), Reinald (ri/niilt). 


Rewben. [lHeb.] Behold,ason! 

Reu/el. d eb.] Friend of God. 

Réyn/old. [O.Ger.] The same as REGINALD. 
Rich/ard. [O. H. Ger.) Rich-hearted; powerful. 


Lat. Ri-car/dus; Fr. Richard (re-shar’); It. Ric- 
eardo (rék-kar/do); Sp. & Pg. Ricardo (re-kar/do); 
Ger. Richard (reek/arRt).— Dim. Dick, Dyick/en, 
Dick/on (d@ and 7 being etymologically convertible). 

Rob/ert, [O. H. Ger.] Bright in fame. Lat. Ro- 
ber/tus; Fr. Robert (ro/béR’), Rupert (rii/péR’); 
It. Roberto (ro-bér/to), Ruberto (roo-béR/to), Ru- 
perto (roo-péR/to); Sp. Roberto (ro-bér/to), Ru- 
perto (roo-péR/to); Pg. Roberto (ro-bér’to); Ger. 
Robert (ro/béRrt), Rupert (roo/péRt), Rudbert (rood/- 
bért), Ruprecht (roo/prekt).— Dim. Bob, Dob, 
Dob/bin, R6b, R6b/in, Pop (Pop/kin, obs.). 

Réd/er-ie, | [0.Ger.] Richinfame. Vr. Rodrigue 

Roadrer ick, | (ro/drég’); It. Rodrigo (ro-dree/- 
go); Sp. Rodrigo (ro-dree/go), Ruy (roo/ee); Ger. 
Roderich (ro/di-rck) ; Russ. Rurik (roo/rik). 

Ro-ddlph/’, [O. H. Ger.] Famous wolf, or 

Ro-d6l/phus. hero. Lat Ro-dol/phus; Fr. Ro- 
dolphe (ro/dolf’), Raoul (ri/ool’); It. Rodolfo (ro- 
dol/fo), Ridolfo (re-dol/fo); Sp. Rodolfo (Ro aoN 
ab Pg. Rodolpho (ro-dol/fo); Ger. Rudolf (roo/- 

olf). 

RO6s/er. [O. H. Ger.] Famous with the spear. Lat. 
Ro-ge/rus; Fr. Roger (ro/zha’) ; It. Ruggiero (rood- 
ja/ro), Rogero (ro-ji/ro); Sp. Rogerio (ro-Ha/re-o) ; 
Pe. Rogerio (ro-zha/re-o); Ger. Riidiger (rii/dic- 
er). — Dim, Hodge, H6dg/kin (hk and r being etymo- 

ogically convertible), 

Roland. [O. Ger.] Same as Rowra nb. (iy) tom) 

Rowland. [O. Ger.] Fame of the land. Lat. 
Rot-lan/dus, Ro-lan/dus; Fr. Roland (ro/l6n’); It. 
Orlando (oR-liin/do); Sp. Roldan (rol-diin/); Pg. 
Rolando (ro-lan/do), Roldao (rol-down’); Ger. Ro- 
land (ro/lint); D. Roeland (roo/lint). 


Ru/dolph, {O. H. Ger.] Variations of Ro- 6 
Ru-d6l/phus. DOLPHUS,. 
Ru/fus. [Lat.] Red; red-haired. Lat. id, 


Ru/pert. [0O. 


. Ger.] The same as ROBERT. Lat. 
Ru-per/tus. 


S. 


Sal/mon. [Medd Shady. 
Sam/son, /[Heb.] Splendid sun; i.e., great joy 
Samp’son. and felicity. Fr. Samson (s0N/s6N’) ; 


Sp. Sanson (Siin-son’); Pg. Sansao (siN-sowN’). 

Sam/u-el. [Heb.] Heard of God; asked for of 
God. Fr. Samuel (si/mii/¢l’); It. Samuele (sii-moo- 
a/la); Ger, & D, Samuel (8&/moo-el). — Dim. Sim, 
Sim/my. 

Saul. [Heb.] Asked for. 

‘Se’ba. [Heb.] Eminent. 

Se-bas/tiam. [Gr.] Venerable; reverend. Lat. Se- 
bas/ti-a’/nus; Fr. Sébastien (sa/bis/te-An’); It. 
Sebastiano (sa-biis-te-t/no); Sp. Sebastian (sa-biis- 
te-tin’); Pg. Sebastiao (sa-bias-te-owN’); Ger. Se- 
bastian (sa-biis/te-in’). 

Saye { [Lat.] Calm; peaceful. Lat. Se-re/nus. 
Séth. [Heb.] Appointed. 

Sha/draech. [Heb.] Rejoicing in the way. 
Sig/is-mund. [O. H. Ger.] Conquering protec- 
tion. Fr. Sigismond (se/zhés/mo6n’); It. Sigismon- 
do (se-jés-mon/do), Sismondo (sés-mon/do) ; Sp. 
Sigismundo (se-Hés-moon/do) ; Pg. Sigismundo (se- 
zhes-moon/do); Ger. Sigismund (S8eeG/is-moont), 
Sigmund (SeeG/moont). 

Si/las. [Lat.] A contraction of SILVANUS. Lat. id. 

Sil-va/nus. [Lat.] Living in a wood. Lat. id.; Fr. 
Silvain (sé@l/van’); It. Silvano (sél-vii/no), Silvio 
(seel/ve-o); Ger. Silvanus (8él-vi/ndos), Silvan 
(8eel/viin). — Fem. Syl/vi-a. 

Sil-vés’ter. [Lat.] Bred in the country; rustic. 
Lat. id.; Fr. Silvestre (sél/vés/tr); Pg. Sylvestre 
(sél-vés/tra); Ger. Silvester (Seel/ves’teR). — Dim. 
Vés’ter, Vest. 

Sim/e-on, / [Heb.] Hearing with acceptance. Lat. 

Si/mon. id.; Fr. Siméon (se/ma4/6n’), Simon 
(se/m6N’); It. Simone (se-mo/na); Sp. Simon (se- 
mon’); Pg. Simao (se-mowNn’), Simeado (se-ma- 
owN’); Ger. Simeon (See/me-on), Simon (See/mon). 
— Dim. Sim (Simp/king, obs.). 

SdlVo-mon. [Heb.] Peaceable. Fr. Salomon (si/- 
lo/m6n’); It. Salomone (st-lo-mo/na&); Pg. Salo- 

“mao (sit-lo-mowN’); Ger. Salomo (si/lo-mo), — 
Dim. S61. ‘ 

Sté’phen ,(sté/vn). [Gr.] A crown. Lat. Steph/a- 
nus; Ir. Etienne (f/te-Gn’); It. Stefano (sta/fa-no) ; 
Sp. Estevan (és-ta-viin’), Esteban (és-ta-Bin/); Pe. 
Esteviio (sta-vown’) ; Ger. Stephan (sta/fuin).— 


Dim. Stéve. 
[A-S.] Strong friend. 


Swith/in. 
The same as SILVANUS. 


Syl/van, 
Syl-va/nus. 
Syl-vés’/ter. The same as SILVESTER. 





iT. 


Thad/de-us. [Syr.] The wise. Lat. Thad-de’- 
us; It. Taddeo (tiid-da/o); Sp. Tadeo (tii-Da/o); Pg. 
Thaddeo (tid-da/o); Ger. Thaddius (ti-da/oos). — 

Thé/o-bald (formerly tib/ald). [O. Ger.] Bold for 
the people. Fr. Thiebaud, Thiebault (te-b6/) ; It. 
Teobaldo (ta-o-bil/do); Sp. Theudebaldo (ta/oo0-da- 
bil’do); Pg. Theobaldo (ta-o-bal/do); Ger. Dict- 
bold (deet/bolt). 6 

Thé/o-dore. [Gr.] The gift of God. Lat. Thé/o- 
do’/rus; Fr. Théodore (ta/o-dor’); It. Teodoro (ta- 
0-Do/ro); Ger. Theodor (ta/o-dor); Russ. & Pol. 
Feodor ({6/0-d6R). + 

The-6d’o-rie. [A-S.] Powerful among the people. 
Lat. Theé-6d/o-ri/cus. 

The-dph/i-lus. | ers) A lover of God. Lat. id.; 
Fr. Théophile (ta/o/fél’); It. & Sp. Teofilo (ta-6f/e- 
10); Pg. Theophilo (té-of/e-lo); Ger, Theophilus 
(ta-of/e-1608s), Gottlieb (got/leep). 

Thé’ron. [Gr.] <A hunter. 

Thomas (tom/as). [Heb.] A twin. Lat. id.; Fr. 
Thomas (to/mii’); It. Tomaso (to-mii/So); Sp. 
Tomas (to-mis/); Pg. Thomas, Thomaz (to-miis/) ; 
Ger. Thomas (to/mis).— Dim. Tom, Tom/my 
(Tém/kin, obs.). —Fem, Thoém/a-gine (t6m/-), - 

Tim/o-thy. [Gr.] Fearing God. Lat. Ti-mo/the-us 

or ti-mo/thus); Fr. Timothée (te/mo/ta’); It. & 
sp. Timoteo (te-mo-ta/o); Pg. Timotheo (te-mo- 
ta/o); Ger. Timotheus (te-mo/ta-60s).— Dim. Tim 
(TYm/kin, obs.). 

Ti/tus. [Gr.] (Uncertain.) Lat.id.; Fr. Tite (tét) ; 
It., Sp., & Pg. Tito (tee/to). 

To-bi/ah, [ Heb.] Distinguished of the Lord. Lat. 

To-bi’as. To-bi’as; Fr. Tobie (to/be’); It. Tobia ° 
(to-bee/ii); Sp. Tobias (to-bee/as); Ger. & D. To- 
bias (to-bee/is).— Dim. TO/by. 


Tris/tam, /[Lat.] Grave; pensive; melancholy; 
Tris/tram. sorrowful; sad. 
Tyb/alt. [O.Ger.] A contraction of THEOBALD, 


U. 


U-l¥s’ség. [Gr.] A hater. 

r/ban. [Lat.] Of the town; courteous; polished. 
Lat. Ur-ba/nus; Fr. Urbain, (iiR/ban’); It. Urbano 
(OoR-bi/no); Ger. Urbanus (oor-bii/ndos), Urban 


(ooR’biin). 
U-ri/ah. [Heb.] Light of the Lord. 
U’ri-an, [Dan.] A husbandman, 
U’ri-el, [Heb.] Light of God. 


V. 


Valfen-tine. [Lat.] Strong; healthy; powerful. 
Lat. Val/en-ti/nus; Fr. Valentin (v#/1ON/tin’); It. 
Valentino (vi-len-tee/no) ; Sp. Valentin (vi-len- 
teen’); Pg. Valentim (vi-len-teen’); Ger. Valentin 
(fal/en-teen). 


Vie’tor. fret A conqueror, Lat. id.; Fr. Victor 


(vék/tor’); Ger, Victor (vik/toR).— Fem, Vic-to/- 
Tl-a. 
Vin/¢ent. [Lat.] Conquering. Lat. Vin/cens; Fr. 


Vincent (vaN/soNn’); It. Vincenzio (vén-chen/ze-0) ; 
Sp. Vincente (vén-then/ta) ; Pg. Vicente (ve-sen/ta) ; 
Ger. Vincenz (fint/sents). 

Viv/i-an. [Lat.] Lively. Fr. Vivien (ve/ve-in’); 
Ger. Vivian (vee’ve-in). 


W. 


Walter. [O. H. Ger.] Ruling the host. Lat. 
Gual-té/rus; Fr. Gualtier (gwil/te-4’); It. Gualtiero 
(gwitl-te-a/ro); Sp. Gualterio (gwil-ta/re-o); Ger. 
Walther (Wiil/ter). — Dim. Wat (Watkin, obs.). 

William. [0O. H. Ger.] Resolute helmet, ov, hel- 
met of resolution; defense; protector. Lat. Guil/- 
i-el/mus, Guil-lel/mus, Guil-lér/mus, o7 Gii/li-el’- 
mus; Fr. Guillaume (gél’/yom’) ; It. Guglielmo 
(gool-ye-el/mo) ; Sp. Guillermo (gél-yéR/mo); Pe. 
Guilherme (gél-yér/ma) ; Ger. Wilhelm (wWil/helm). 
— Dim. Will, Willy, and (by interchange of con- 
vertible letters) Bill, Bil/ly (Wilkin, obs.).— Fem. 
Wil/hel-mi/na. 

Win/fréd. [A-S.] Win-peace, 


Z. 


Zab/di-el. [Heb.] Gift of God. 

Zae-ehé/us. [Heb.} Innocent; pure. 
wii staiar 

patntete [Heb.] Remembered of the Lord. 

Za'’dok. [Heb.] Just. 


Beene a {Heb.] Gift of the Lord. 


Zéb’e-dee. 
Ze-bi/na. [Teb.] Bought. 
Zéech/avi/ah. {i eb.] The same as ZACHARIAH. 
Zéd/e-ki/ah. eb.] Justice of the Lord. 
Ze-10/tés. [Gr.] A zealot. 

] Gift,of Jupiter. 


Zémas. [Gr. 
Zétph/a-ni/ah. [Heb.] Hid of the Lord. 
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Ab/i-gail (ab/Y-gel). [Heb.] My father’s joy. — Dim. 


yi 
eh’s&. [Heb.] Anklet. 
Alda&. [O. Ger.] The same as Epiru. 
d/a-lime. [{O.Ger.] The same as ADELINE. 
d@e-la. [O.Ger.] The same as ADELINE. 
d/e-laide. [O.Ger.] The same as ADELINE, 
-dé/li-&. [O.Ger.] <A variation of ADELA. 
Ad/e-li/na, | (0. Ger] Of noble birth; a princess. 
d/e-line. Fr, Adeline (%d/lén’), Adelaide (id/- 
Waived’), Adéle (a/dél’); It. Adelaida (i-da-lii/e-di), 
Alisa eae PS Ger. Adeline (4-da-lee/nai), Adelheid 
(#/del-hit), Adele (%/da-la), Else (el/si), Ise (eel/- 
si). — Dim. Ad/dy. 
Aga ths. [Gr.] Good; kind. Fr. Agathe (i/eit’); 
. Agata (4/o%-ti); Po. Agatha (8/gi-ti); Ger. 
Agathe (8/e%-ta), Agata (ii/o-ti). 
més. [Gr.] Chaste; pure. Fr. Agnés (tin/yés’) ; 
t. Agnese (an-ya’/si), Agnete (An-ya/ti); Sp. Ines 
e-nés’); Pg. Inez (é-nés’); Ger. Agnes (Ag/néss). 
Al-b@r’ta. [(O.Ger.] Feminine of ALBERT. 
Alethé’a. [Gr.] Truth. It. Alitea (4i-le-ta/%); 
Sp. Aletea (4-la-ta’t) ; Ger, Alethea (4-Ia-ta/4), 
/ex-an/dra, [Gr.] Fem. of ALEXANDER. Fr, 
Vex-an-dri/na.} Alexandrine (ii/lek/s6N/drén/) ; 
It. Alessandra (i-lés-sin/drit). 
/i¢e, [O. Ger.] The same as ADELINE. 
A-li¢’i-a (-lish/1-). — Dim. Ally, or Allie, El/sie, 
Al-mi/rd. [Ar.] Lofty; a princess. 


I-the’&. [Gr.] A healer. 
Am/a bél. [Lat.] Lovable. Lat. A-mab/i-lis. 
A-min/da. [Lat.] Worthy to be loved. Lat. id.; 


_ Fr. Amandine (4/m6N/dén’). 

A-mée/li-a (or a-meel/ya). [O. Ger.] Busy; ener- 
etic. Fr. Amélie (#/ma/le’); It. Amelia (i-ma/le-%), 
malia (#-mi/le-#); Sp. & Pg. Amelia (4-mA/le-H) ; 

Ger, & D. Amalia (4-mi/le-4). — See EMELINE. 
‘my. [Lat.] Beloved. Lat. A-ma/ta; Fr. Aimée 
(a/miai’); It. Amata (t-mii/ti). 

An-gil'i-ea, {(Gr] Lovely; angelic. Fr. Angéle 

An/ge-li/na.§  (6N/zhél’), Angeline (dNzh/lén’), 
Angélique (6N/zha/1ék’); It. Angelica (4n-ja/le-ki), 
Agnola (4n/yo-l&), Angiola (4n/jo-li); Ger. Angelica 
(4n-ga/le-ka), Angelina (an-ga-lee/nii), 

nn, [Heb.] Grace;—the same as HANNAH. 

n/na, Lat, An/na; Fr. Anne (iin), Annette (iin/- 

mne. net’), Nanette (nii/net’), Ninon (ne/ndn’); 
It. Anna (#n’ni); Sp. Ana (f/nti); Ger. Anne (in/- 
nai). — Dim. An/nie, Nan/ny, Niin/ey, Nin, Ni/na. 

An-nétte’. [Heb.] A variation of ANNE. [I'r. form.] 

An/toi-nette’, [Gr.] Diminutive of ANTONIA. 
{[Fr. form.] It. Antonietta (in-to-ne-ct/ti); Sp. 
Antonetta (iin-to-net/ti); Ger, Antoniette (iin-to- 
ne-et/tai). — Dim. Nét/ty. 

An-to/ni-a, [Lat.] Inestimable. Lat. id.; Fr. 
An‘to-ni/na.§ Antonie (6N/to/ne’); It. & Sp. An- 
tonina (in-to-nee/na); Ger. Antonie (in-to/ne-a). 
Ar/a-bii/la. [Lat.] A fair altar; otherwise, an Ara- 
bian woman. Fr. Arabelle (%/rii/bél’); It. Arabella 
(fr-4-bel/1a); Sp. Arabela (#-rii-ba/li); Ger, Ara- 

belle (%-ra-bel/la). — Dim. Bél/1a, Bel. 
/yi-an’&. [Gr.] A corruption of ARIADNE. 

Au-giis/ta. [Lat.] Feminine of AuGustTUs. 
id.; Ger. & D. Augusta (ow g00s/tit). 

Au-ré/li-& (or au-reel’/ya). [Lat.] Feminine of Au- 
RELIUS. Lat. id.; Fr. Aurélie (6/ra/le’); It., Sp., 
Ger., & D. Aurelia (ow-ra/le-i). 

Au-ro/ra. [Lat.] Morning redness; fresh; bril- 
liant. Lat. id.; Fr. Aurore (6/ror’); It., Sp., & 
Ger. Aurora (ow-ro/rit), 

A-zii/bah,. [Heb.] Deserted. 


Biir’ba-ra. [Gr.] Foreign; strange. Lat.id.; Fr. 
Barbe (barb); It. & Sp. Barbara (bar/bii-ri); Ger. 
& D. Barbara (bir/bit-rii). — Dim. Bab. 

Bé/a-trice, ) [Lat.] Making happy. Lat. Be/a-trix; 

Bée/a-trix. Fr. Béatrice (ba/i/trés’), Béatrix 
ba/a/tréks’); It. Beatrice (ba-i-tree/cha) ; Sp. & 

g. Beatriz (ba-ii-treess’); Ger. & D. Beatrix (ba- 
i/triks). 

Be-lin’da. (Uncertain.) 

Bén’e-diet/a. [Lat.] Feminine of BENEDICTUS. 
Lat. id.; Fr. Bénoite (bi/nwit’); It. Benedetta (ba- 
na-det/ti); Sp. Benita (bi-nee/tii); Pe. Benedicta 
ba-ni dee/tt%) ; Ger. Benedikta (bai-nai-dik/ ti). 

Bér’/tha. (O.Ger.] Bright; beautiful; Fr. Berthe 
(bért); It. & Sp. Berta (bér/ti); Ger. & D. Bertha 


Lat. 


(béR/ta). — Dim. Bér/ty. 
Bét/sey. [Heb.]_ <A corruption of ELIZABETH. 
Blanch, {Teut.] White. Fr. Blanche (bléNsh); 
Blanche. It. Bianea (be-in/ki); Sp. Blanca 


(blain/k#); Ger. Blanca (bliin/kit). 

Bo/na. [Lat.] Good. Lat, id.; Fr. Bonne (bonn); 
It., Sp., & Ger. Bo/na. 

Bridg’et. {Sele Strength. Fr. Brigitte (bre/- 
zhét’); It. Brigida (bree/je-di) ; Sp. Brigida ree’ 
He-pi}; Ger. Brigitta (bre-git/ti).— Dim. Bid/dy. 
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NAMES 
C. 


Ca-mil/la. [Lat.] Attendant at a sacrifice. Lat. 
id.; Fr. Camille (ka/mél’) ; It. Camilla (ki-meel/lit) ; 
Sp. Camila (ka-mee/1it). 

€ar’o-line. [O. Ger.] Fem. of CARowus, the Latin 
of Charles. [Fr.form.] Fr. Caroline (kii/ro/lén’) ; 
It., Sp., & Pg. Carolina (ki-ré-lee/n#); Ger. Caro- 
line (ki#-ro-lee/na). — Dim. Ciir/rie, Ciid/die. 

€as-san/dra. [Gr.] She who inflames with love. 
Lat. id. ; Fr. Cassandre (kiis/son/dr); It. Cassandra 
(kiis-siin/drit). 

€ath-a-ri/na,)[Gr.] Pure. Fr. Catherine (kit/- 
€ath/a-rine, ren’); It. Caterina (ki-tai-ree/nit) ; 
€ath/er-ine. Sp. Catalina (kt-tit-lee/ni) ; Pg. 
Catharina (ki-tit-reeni); Ger. Katharine (ki-ti- 
ree/ni).— Dim. €a/sy, Kate, Kit/rine, Kit, Kit/ty. 

Ce-cil/i-A, ) [Lat.] Feminine of Crcru. Fr. Cécile 

Géei-ly. (8a/sel’) ; It. Cecilia (cha-chee/le-%) ; Sp. 
Cecilia (tha-thee/le-i); Ger. Cicilia (tsii-tsee/le-a). 
— Dim. Sisley, Sis, Cis. 

Ge-lés/time. [Lat.] Heavenly. Fr. Célestine (si/- 
les/tén- > 

Ge/li-a (or seel/ya). [Lat.] Feminine of Cazrius. [It. 
form.] Fr. Celie (sa/le’); It. Celia (cha/le-i), 

Char/i-ty. [Ing. 

Chiir’lotte. Ve Ger.] Feminine of CHARLES. Ir. 
Charlotte (shar/lot’); It. Carlotta (kar-lot/ti), 
Carlota (kar-lo/ti); Sp. & Pg. Carlota (karR-lo/ti) ; 
Ger. Charlotte (shar-lot/ta). 

€hl6/e. [Gr.] A green herb; blooming. 

€hris/ti-an/a,)[Gr.] Fem. of CHRISTIANUS, Lat, 

Chris-ti/na. for Christian. Fr. Christine 
(krés/tén’); It. Cristina (krés-tee/n&) ; Sp. Cristine 

krés-tee/ni); Pg. Cristinha (krés-teen/ya); Ger. 
hristiane (kris-te-i/n4), Christine (kris-tee/nai).— 
Dim. €hris/sie, Xina (zee/nd). 

Qig’e-ly. [Lat.] A corruption of CECILIA. 

€lar’a. pat) Bright; illustrious. Lat. id; Fr. 
Claire (kléR); It. Chiara (ke-ti/rai); Sp. & Pg. Clara 
(kli/rit}); Ger. & D, Clara (klia/ri}).— Dim. Clare. 

€lari¢e, [Lat.] A variation of CLARA. It, 

€la-ris’/s&.§ Clarice (kli-ree/cha) ; Fr. Clarisse 

ad Ger, Clarissa (kli-rees/sii).— Dim, 
are. 

Clau/di-a. [Lat.] Feminine of CLAUDIUS. Fr. Claude 

klod), Claudine (klo/dén’) ; It. Claudia (klow/de-i) ; 

p. Claudia (klow/De-it) ; Ger, Claudia (klow/de-it). 

€lém/en-ti/na, | [Lat.] Mild; gentle. Fr. Clémen- 

€lim/en-tine. tine (kla-mon’tén’); Ger. Cle- 
mentine (kla-men-tee/na). 

€6n/stance. [Lat.] Firm; constant. Lat. Con/stans, 
Con-stan/ti-a (-stén/shi-a); Fr. Constance (koN/- 
stonss’); It. Costanza (kos-tiin/zii); Sp. Costenza 
(kos-tan/thi), Constanza (kon-stiin/thi); Pg. Con- 
stancia (kon-stin/se-#); Ger. Constanze (kon-stint/- 
sa); Ger. & D. Constantia (kon-stiint/se-i), 

€0/ra. [Gr.] Maiden ;— another form of CORINNA, 

€or-d@/li-& (or -deel/ya). [Lat.] Warm-hearted. 
Lat. id.; Fr. Cordélie (kor/da/le’) ; Ger. Cordelia 
(kor-da/le-4), Cordula (koR-doo/li). 

Co-rin’na. [Gr.] Maiden. Lat. & It. id. Fr. Co- 
rinne (ko/rén’). 

€or-né/li-& (or -neel/ya). [Lat.] Feminine of Cor- 
NELIuS. Lat. id.; Fr. Cornélie (kor/na/le’); It. 
Cornelia (koR-na/le-t) ; Ger. Cornelia (koR-na/le-%). 

Cyn’thi-a. [Gr.] Belonging to Mt. Cyuthus, 


D. 


Heb.] A bee. Ger, Debora (da-bo/- 
ri). — Dim. Déb/by, Deb. 

Dé@/li-A (or deel/ya). [Gr.] Of Delos. 

Di-an’/a. [Lat.] Goddess. Lat. id.; Fr. Diane 
(de/in’); It. & Ger. Diana (de-ii/ni).— Dim. Di, 
Die 


Déb/o-rah. 


Di-in/tha. [Gr.]_ Flower of Jove; a pink. 

Dinah. [Heb. Judged. 

Dd’ra. [Gr] contraction of DOROTHEA, 

Dor’eas. [Gr.] A ae 

Do-rin/da. [Gr.] The same as DOROTHEA. 

Ddr/o-thé@/a, | [Gr.] The gift of God. Fr. Dorothée 

Do6r’o-thy. (do/ro/ta’), Dorette (do/ret’); It. 
& Sp. Dorotea (do-ro-ta/i) ; Pg. Dorothea (onze 
ta/%) ; Ger. Dorothea (do-ro-ta/ii). — Dim. Dol, Dol/- 
ly (land r being etymologically convertible), 

Dry-silla. (Uncertain.) Lat. id. 


E. 


E/dith. (0. Ger.] Happiness ; otherwise, rich 
gift. Lat. Ed/i-tha; It. Ndita (a/de-ta), 
Eda. [Heb.] Pleasure. 

EVe-a-nor,) [Gr.] Light;—the same as HELEN. 
ElVi-nor. It. Eleonora (4-li-o-no/ri); Ger. El- 
eonore (4-li-o-no/rii). — Dim. Ella, Néll, No/ra, 
E-lis/a-béth, )[Heb.] Worshiper of God; conse- 
wtizva-beth, | crated to God. Fr. flisabeth 
B-li/za. (a/le/zt/bet’), Elise (a/léz’); It. 
Elisabetta (a-le-Sii-bet/ti), Elisa (a-lee/si); Ger. 
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OF WOMEN. 


Elisabeth (f-lee/zi-bet), Elise (4-lee/zi). — Dim. 
Bess, Bés/sy, Bet/sey, Bét/ty, Liz/zy, Lib/by, Li/sa. 
Evia. [Gr.] A contraction of ELEANOR. 
Elen. [Gr.] A diminutive of ELEANOR. 
El-vi/ra. [Lat.] White. Sp. Elvira (el-vee/ri). 
Exm/e-line, 0.G ena ; 
¥im/me-line. \ (0. Ger.] Energetic; industrious. 
Eyait ly. [O. Gere ‘he same as EMELINE. Fr. 
“milie (a/me/le’; It., Sp., & Pg. Emilia (&-mee/- 
le-i) ; Ger. Emilie (4-mee/le-a). 
Em/ma, [0. Ger.] The same as EMELINE. Fr. Em- 
ma (em/mi/); It. & Pe. Em’ma; Sp. Ema (a/mii) ; 
_ Ger. Em/ma. — Dim. Kmm, Em/mic. 
Er/nes-time. [Ger.] Fem. and dim. of ERNEST. 
Eis/ther (és/ter). [Per.] A star; good fortune. Fr. 
Estelle (es/tel’); It. Ester (es-tér/), Esterre (es- 
téR/RA); Sp. Estella (es-tel/yit) ; Ger. Esther (es/ter). 


K-th/e-lind, [Teut.] Noble snake. 


Eth/e-lin/da. 

Ev-dod/ra. [Gr.] Good gift. Lat. id.; Fr. Eu 
dore (Uh/d6R’). 

Ea-g@/ni-a&. [Gr.] Fem. of EUGENE, Fr. Eugénie 
(Uh/zhi/ne’) ; It. Eugenia (a-00-ja/ne-i) ; Sp. Ku- 
enia (@-o0-Ha/ne-#); Ger. Eugenia (oi-ga/ne-t), 
Wugenie (oi-ga/ne-a), 

Eu-gé@/nie. [Gr.] Same as EUGENIA. [I'r. form. ] 

Eii-la/li-A. [Gr.] Fair speech. Fr, Eulalie (uh/- 
la/le’) ; It. Eulalia (a-o0-li/le-a). 

Ew/ni¢e. [Gr.] Happy victory. : 

Kti-phé/mi-a. [Gr.] Of good report. Fr. Euphé- 
mie (Uh/fa/me’; It. & Sp. Kufemia (4-00-fa/me-%) ; 

_ Ger. Euphemia (oi-fa/me-ii). — Dim. Ef’fie. 

E/va. [Heb.) Life. Lat. id.; Fr. Eve (av); It., Sp., 
& Pg. Eva (a/vi); Ger. & D. Eva (a/fa). 

E-van/e-line. [Gr.] Bringing glad news. 

Hive. [Heb.] The same as Eva, 


Eew/e-li’ 

Eveline” { (Heb.] Diminutive of Eva. [It. form.] 

Faith. [Eng.] 

Fan/ny. [Ger.] A diminutive of FRANCES. 

Faus-ti/na. [Lat.] Lucky. Fr. Faustine (f0s/ten’) ; 
It. Faustina (fows-tee/ni); Ger, Faustine (fows- 
tee/nia). 

Fe-lic/i-& (fe-lish/1-a). el Happiness. Fr. Fé- 
licie (ffi-le/se’), Félicite (fa/le/se/ta’); It. Felicite 
(fa-le-che-ta’) ; Sp. Felicidad (fa-le-the-DaD’). 

Fi-d@/li-& (or -deel/ya). [Lat.] Faithful. 

EF10/ra. [Lat.] Flowers. Lat. id.; Fr. Flore (flor) ; 
It. Fiore (fe-0/ra). 

Flodr’ence. [Lat.] Blooming; flourishing. Lat. 
Flo-rén/ti-a (-rén/shi-a). 

Fran/¢es. [Ger.] Feminine of FRANCIS, Lat. Fran- 
cis‘ea; Fr. Frangoise (frén/swiiz’), Francisque 
(fr6n/sésk’); It. Francesca (frin-ches/ki); Sp. 
Francisca (friim-thees/ki); Pg. Francisca _(frin- 
sees/kii); Ger. Franziske (friint-sees/ka), Franze 
(frint/seh).— Dim. Fiin/ny, Friink. 

Fréd/er-i/ea. [O. H. Ger.] Fem. of FREDERICK. 
Fr. Frédérique (fri/da-rék’) ; It. Federica (f4-da- 
ree/ki); Sp. & Pg. Frederica (fra-da-ree/k&); Ger, 
Fridrike (free/dre-ka), Fritze (frit/sa).— Dim. Fréd/- 


die. 
Gi 


Gedr/Si-in/a, )[Gr.] Fem. of GzorGE, Fr. Geor- 
,eOr-Si/na. gine (zhor/zhén’), Georgette 
(zhoR/zhét’) ; It. Giorgia (jor/ji); Ger. Georgine 

. (24-OR-gee/na). 

Gér/al-dime. Fem. of GERALD. It. Giralda (je- 

_rial/di); Ger. Gerhardine (g¢R-haR-dee/na), 

Gér/trtide. [O. H. Ger.} Spear-maiden. Fr. Ger- 
trude (zhér/triid’); It. Gertrude (jéR-troo/da), Gel- 
truda (jel-troo/da); Sp. Gertrudis (HéR-troo/deess) ; 
Pg. Gertrudes (zhér-troo/dés) ; Ger. Gertraud (gék/- 
trowt). — Dim, Gtr’tie, Tru/dy. 

Grace, [Lat.] Grace; favor. 

Gyra/ti-& (gra/shi-a). Gra/ti-a (gra/shi-a). 

Gri-sél/da. [Teut.] Stone-heroine. It. Griselda 
(gre-Sel/di). — Dim. Gris/sel. 


Hin’nah. [Heb.] The same as ANNA. 
War’ri-et,){O. H. Ger.] Feminine diminutive of 
Har’ri-ot. HENRY. [Kne. ae Hit/ty. 
HélVen, [Gr.] Light. Lat. Hel/e-na; Fr. Hé- 
HélVe-na. } lene (a/len’); It. Elena (a/la-ni); Sp. 
Helena, Elena mee Ger. Helene (hia-la/na), 
— Dim. Néll, NéVly. —— 
Wén/ri-t/ta. [O. H. Ger.]_ Feminine and diminu- 
tive of Henry. [Fr. form.] Fr. Henriette (ON/re- 
ét’); It. Enrighetta (en-re-get/ti); Sp. Enriqueta 
(en-re-ka/ti); Pg. Henriqueta (en-re-ka/tit); Ger, 
Henriette (hen-re-et/ta). — Dim. Eit/ta, Hét/ty. 
HEph/zi-bah. [Heb.] My delight is in her. 
Hés/ter , 7 
His/ther (hés‘ter). [Per.] The same as ESTHER. 
Wi-la/ri-A. [Lat.] Feminine of HILARY. 


Lat. 
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Ho-nd/ra, 
Ho-n0d/ri-a. 
Hope, [Eng.] 
Hor-tén’si-A (hor-tiin/shi-a). 
dener, Lat. id.; Fr. Hortense (or/tonss’); It. Or- 
tensia (oR-ten/se-&) ; Ger. Hortensia (hoR-ten/se-it), 
HavVvdah, [Heb.] A weasel. 


L. 


[Lat.] Honorable. 


ivda&. [0O.Ger.] Godlike. 
Imez. [Gr.] Thesameas AGNES. [Pg. form.] 
I-vé/ne. [Gr.] Peaceful. Fr. Irene (e/ren’); It. 


Irene (e-ra/na) ; Ger. Irene (e-ra/na). 

s’a-bel, (Heb.] The same as ELIZABETH. Fr. 
Is/a-béI/1a. | ~ Isabeau (e/zii/bo’), Isabelle (e/zii/- 

bel’); It. Isabella (e-8a-bel/l&); Sp. Ysabel (e-8i- 

bel’); Pg. Isabel (e-8a-bel’/); Ger. & D. Isabelle 

(e-zii-bel/l&). — Dim, Bél, Béla, 


J. 


[Heb.] Feminine of JAMES. 


Fem. of JOHN ;— same as JOANNA. 

Ja-nét! (in Scot. G U, S.; Jin/et in Eng.). [Heb.] 
Dim. of JANE. 

Jigq’ue-line. [Heb.] Fem.ofJAmus. [Fr.form.] 


ear [Heb.] The same as JANE or JOAN. 


Jé 
Jean nette’.) LFr. forms.] 
A dove. 


Je-mi/ma. oe 
Jery’sha. [Heb.] Possessed ; married. 
JG-an/’, gehen Feminine of JOHN. Lat. Jo- 


James-¥ a. 
Jane. [Heb.] 


Jo-an/na, han/na; Fr. Jeanne (zhan), Jean- 

Jo-hin/na. nette (zha/net’) ; It. Giovana (jo-vii/- 
ni) ; Sp. Juana (Hoo-d/nil); Pe. Jovanna (zho-vin/- 
ni); Ger. Johanna (yo-han/na). 

Jo-sé/pha, [Heb.] Feminine of JosEPH. Fr. 

To/seph ine. { Josephine (zho/za/fén’); It. Giu- 
seppina (joo-Sep-pee/na); Sp. Josefina (Ho-sa-fee/- 
na); Pg. Josephina (zho-za-fee/ni); Ger. Jose- 
phine (yo-za-fee/na). — Dim. J0/zy, Phé/ny. 

Joyce. [Lat.] Sportive. 

Ja/dith. [Heb.] Praised. Fr. Judithe (zhii/dét’); 
It. Giuditta (joo-deet/ta); Ger. Judith (yoo/dét). — 
Dim. Ju/dy. 

Jul/i-a (or jool/ya). [Lat.] Fem. of JULIUS. Lat. id.; 
Fr, Julie (zhii/le’); It. Giulia (joo/le-a); Sp. Julia 
ee ee Pe. Julia (zhoo/le-%); Ger. Julie (yoo/- 
e-a). 

Jw/li-an’as. (Lat.] Feminine of JULIAN. Lat. id.; 
Fr, Julienne (zhii/le-en’) It. Giuliana (joo-le-A/nis) ; 
Sp. Juliana (Hoo-le-#/na); Pe. Juliana (zhoo-le-ti/- 
ni); Ger. & D, Juliana (yoo-le-#/nit). 

JW/li-ét, (Lat.] Diminutive of JULIA. [Fr. form.] 

Justina. [Lat.] Fem. of Justin. Lat. id.; Fr. 
Justine (zhus/tén’); It. Giustina (joos-tee/nii); Sp. 
Justina (Hoos-tee/nit); Ger, Justine (yoos-tee/na), 


a [Gr.] The same as CATHARINE, 


Ke-tii/rah. ae Incense, 
Ke-zi/ah, [Heb.] Cassia. ; 


L. 


Law’ra. [Lat.] A laurel. 
er. Laura (low/ra). 

Lau-rin/da. pit 

La-vin/i-A. [Lat.] Of Latium. 

LLé-o-nd/ré. [Gr.] The same as ELEANOR. It, 
Leonora (l4-o-no/ri); Ger. Lenore (la-no/ra). 

Le-ti/ti-& (Je-tish/i-a). [Lat.] Happiness. Lat. id.; 
It. Letizia (lai-teet/se-#). 

Wét/ti¢e. A corruption of LETITIA, 


Livi-an, } rat.) Lily. 


LiVly. 

LLO/’is. [Gr.] Good; desirable. 

Lo-rin’da. A variation of LAURINDA. 

Lou sa, ; (0. H. Ger.] Fem. of Louis. Fr, Louise 

Louise’. §  (loo/éz’), Lisette (le/zet’), Heloise (ii/- 
lo/éz’) ; It. Luisa (loo-ee/8it), Eloisa (4-lo-ee’/8&%) ; Sp. 
Luisa (loo-ee/8%) ; Pe. Luiza (loo-ee/zi); Ger. Luise 
(loo-ee’/z%), Ludovicke (-do-fee’/ka),. — Dim. Louw’ie. 

Lii/ei-a(-shi-a). {Lat.] Sameas Lucy. [It.form.] 


Fr. Laure (16r); It. & 


A variation of LAURA. 


Lu-cin’da. [Lat.] The same as Lucy. 
Lii/eréce Lat. Gain; other- 
Lu-eré/ti-a (lu-kre’shi-a). L ay light. Lat. id.; 


Fr. Lucréce (lii/kras’); It. Lucrezia (loo-krat/se-i). 
Lui’¢ey. [Lat.] Feminine of Lucius. Fr. Lucie 
(lii’se’); It. Lucia (loo-chee/ii), Luzia (loot-see/i); Sp. 
Lucia (loo/the-%); Pg. Lucia (1o0/se-i). 
Lyd@/i-a, [Gr.] A native of Lydia, in Asia Minor, 


M. 


Ma’bel. [Lat.] A contraction of AMABEL. 
eet ate Heb.] Same as MAGDALENE, [Fr. 
orm. 


Mag’da-léme (properly miig’da-lé/ne). [Heb.] Be- 
longing to Magdala, Fr. Magdelaine (migd'lin’), 


[Lat.] A lady gar- 


Madeleine (mid/lin’), Madelon (mid/lén’); It. 
Maddalena (mad-dit-la‘ni); Sp. Magdalena (miig- 
da-la’n#), Madelena (mii-da-la/ni) ; Pe. Magdalena 
(miig-di-la/na) ; Ger. Magdalene (maG-di-la/na), — 
Dim. Maud, Maud/lin, Maun. 
Mar-célla. [Lat.] Feminine of MARCELLUS. 
Miir’ci-a (-shi-). [Lat.] Fem. of MArcius. Fr.Marcie 
(mar/se’); It. Marcia(mar/chit) Marzia (mart/se-i), 
Miir’ga-ret. Gr.} A pearl. Fr. Mareuérite 
(mar/gi/rét’); It. Margherita (mar-gii-ree’ti); Sp. 
Margarita (mar-gi-ree/té) ; Pg. Margarida (mii-gii- 
ree/di); Ger, Margarethe (mar-gii-ra/tii), Gretchen 
gret/Ken). — Dim. Gritty, Mig, Midge, Mag/gy, 
far/gie, Mir’ger-y, Még, Még’oy, Meé/ta, Pég, 
Pég’gy (m and p being cognate letters). 
Ma-ri’/a. [Heb.] The sameas MARY. [Lat. form. 
Ma/ri-anme’. [{Heb.] A compound of MARY an 
ANNE. It. Marianna (mi-re-tin’ni); Sp. & Pe. Ma- 
riana (mé-re-ti/ni); Ger. Mariane (mii-re-ii/na), 


Mar’i-on. [Heb.] A French form of MARY. 
Miir/tha. [Heb.] The ruler of the house; other- 


wise, sorrowful; melancholy. Fr. Marthe (mart); 
It. & Sp. Marta (marti) ; Pg., Ger., & D. Martha 
(mar/tt).— Dim. Mat, MiAt/ty, PAt, Pat’ty. 

Ma/ry. [Heb.] Bitter; otherwise, their rebellion, 
or star of the sea. Lat. Ma-ri/a; Fr. Marie (mi/- 
re’), Marion (mi/re-6n’); It. & Pg. Maria (ma- 
ree/i); Sp. Maria (mi-ree/#) ; Ger. Maria (mii-ree/ii), 
Marie (mi-ree/a). — Dim. MSI, Molly, Pol, Polly. 
(Mal/kin (maw/kin), Mawkes, Maw/kin, obs.), May. 

Ma-thil/da (-til’-), }[O. H. Ger.] Mighty battle- 

Ma-til/da. maid; heroine, Ir. Mathilde 
(mii/téld’) ; It. Matilda (mi-teel/di); Ger. Mathilde 
(mii-teel/da).— Dim. Mit, Mat/ty, Maud, Pit/ty (m 
and p being convertible). 

Maud. A contr. of MATHILDA, or MAGDALENE. 

matey ls month of MAY, ora diminutive of MAry. 

Mohit’apie’ {(Heb.] Benefited of God, 

M€éli-cent. [Lat.] Sweet singer; otherwise ee? 
work-strength. Sp. Melisenda (ma-le-sen/dit), 

Me-lis/s&. [Gr.] A bee. Fr. Mélisse (ma/lés’), 
Mélite (ma/lét’; It. Melissa (ma-lés/si). 

Mér’cy. [REng. 

Mil/dred. [Ger.] Mild threatener. Lat. Mil-dre/da. 

Mi-ran’/da. [Lat.] Admirable. Lat. id.; Ger, 
Miranda (me-rin/dit). 

Mir/i-am. [{Heb.] The same as MARY. 


My’ra. [Gr.] She who weeps or laments, 
Wan’cy. <A familiar form of ANNE.— Dim. Nan, 


Nince, Ni/na. i 
Wo/ra, A contraction of HONORA, and of LEONORA, 


O. 


Oe-ta/vi-a. [Lat.] Feminine of OcTAvius. Lat. 
id.; Fr. Octavie (ok/tii/ve’), Octave (ok/tav’) ; It. 
Ottavia (ot-ti/ve-ti) ; Sp. Octavia (ok-ti/ve-#) ; Ger. 
Octavia (ok-ti#/ve-a). — Dim, Ta/vy, Tave. 

Olive. )[Lat.] An olive. Lat: id.; Ger. Olivia 

Olivia. § (0-lee/ve-i.) 


O-phé@/li-a (or o-feel/ya). [Gr.] Serpent. Fr. 
Ophélie (0/fa/le’). 
O-l¥m/pi-&. [Gr.] Heavenly. Lat. id.; Fr. 


Olympe (0/linp’) ; Ger, Olympie (0-leem/pe-a), 


i 


Pa/tienge (pa/shenss). [Eng.] 

Paula. [Lat.] Feminine of PAULUS, or PAUL. 
Lat. id.; It. Paola (pi/o-li); Sp. & Pg. Paula 
(pow/l#) ; Ger. Paule (pow/la). 

Pauw-li/na, | [Lat.] Feminine of PAULINUS. Fr. 

Pau-line’. Pauline (p0/lén’); It. Paolina (pow- 
ee/ni); Sp. & Pg. Paulina (pow-lee/ni); Ger. 
Pauline (pow-lee/na), Pauliska (pow-lees/ki.) 

Pe-nél’o-pe. [Gr.] A weaver. Lat. id. 

Pér’sis. [Gr.] A Persian woman. Fr. Perside 
(pér'séd’); It. Persida (pér/se-di); Sp. Perside 
(pér/se-di); Ger. Persis (pér/sees). 

Phé/be. [Gr.] The same as PH@BE. 

Phi-lip’pa. (Gr.] Feminine of Puriir. Fr. Phi- 
lippine (fe/lép’pén’); It. Filipa (fe-lee’pi), Filip- 
pina (fe-lép-pee/ni); Sp. & Pg. Velipa (fa-lee/pii) ; 
Ger. Philippine (f@-lip-pee/na). 

Phillis. [Gr.] The same as PHYLLIs. 


Pheoe/be. (ord Pure; radiant. It. Mebe (fa/bii).— 
Dim. Phebe. 
Phyllis. [Gr.] A green bough. 


PSlly. [Eng.] A variation of MOLLY, from MARY, 
Pris-cil/li. [Lat.] Somewhat old. Lat. id. 


Pry/denge, [Eng.] Lat. Pry-dén/ti-a (-dén/shi-a). 
Ra’chel. [Heb.] A ewe. Fr. Rachel (ri/shel’) ; 


It. Rachele (ri-ka/l4); Sp. Raquel (ri-kel/); Pg. 
Rachel (rii/kel); Ger. Rahel (rii/hel). 
Re-bée’ea, | [Heb.] Of enchanting beauty. Lat. 
Re-btk’ah.§ id.; Fr. Rébecque (ra/bek’); Ger. 
Rebekka (ri-bek/ki).— Dim, Béck’y. 
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COMMON ENGLISH CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


ey 
BRhO/da (ro/da). [Gr.] A rose. 
Rod’sa&. [Lat.] A rose. It., Sp., & Pg. Rosa, 


R6s/a-bel, [Lat.] <A fair rose. 


R6s/a-bél1a. 

Ro-sa/li-a, ) [Lat.] Little and blooming rose. 

Rds/a-lié. and It. forms.] 

Rds/a-lind. [Lat.] Beautiiul as a rose. 

Ro6s’a-mond. [Teut.] Horse-protection, or fa- 
mous protection. Fr. Rosemonde (rdz/mONdq/) ; It. 
Rosimonda (ro-8e-mon/dit) ; Sp. Rosamunda (ro-Sa- 


Fr 


moon/di). 

Rox-in’as. [Per.] Dawn of day. Fr. Roxane 
(rok/sin’). 

Ruth. [Heb.] Beauty. , 

Sa-bi/na. [Lat.] A Sabine woman. Fr. Sabine 


(sf/bén’) ; Ger. Sabine (si-bee/na). 

Sa-bri/na. [Lat.] The River Severn. 

Sa-lome’ (properly sa-lo/me). [Heb.] Peaceful. Fr. 
Sivas Wat) Bad ; Ger, Salome (si-lo/ma): 


Salva. at.] Safe. Lat. id. 

Sa/ra, |{Heb.] A princess. Fr. Sara (si/ri’) ; It., 

Sa/rah. Sp., & Peg. Sara (si/ri); Ger, Sara (si/- 
rai).— Dim. Sal, Sil/ly (Saw/kin, obs.). 4 , 

Se-lina. [(Gr.] Parsley; otherwise, moon. ; 

Se-rvé@/na. [Lat.] Feminine of SERENUS or SERENO, 
Lat. id. ; It. Serena (sa-ra/nit). 

Sib/yl, A prophetess. Fr. Sibylle (se/- 


Gr. 

Si-byl14. : baby); Ger. Sibyle (8e-bil/]4). , 

So-phi/a. [Gr.] Wisdom. Fr. Sophie (so/fe’); It. 
Sofia (so-fee/%); Ger. Sophia (s0-fee/4).— Dim, 


SO0/phy. 
So-phro/ni-&. [Gr.] Of a sound mind. 
StéVvla. [Lat.] Astar. Lat. id.; Fr. Estelle (es/- 


tel’) ; Sp. Estella (es-tel/yit). { 
Stéph’a-na&. [Gr.] Feminine of STEPHEN, Fr. 
Stéphanie (sta/fi/ne’) ; Ger. Stephanie (sta-fai/ne-4). 


Sii’san, [Heb.] A lily. Fr. Susanne (sii/- 
Su-san/na, zin’); It. Susanna (soo-ziin/nit) ; 
Su-sin’nah. Sp. & Pg. Susana (s00-8i/nit) 5; Ger.. 


Susanne ‘soo-ziin/ni).— Dim. Sue, Suke, Si/ky, 


Su/zy. 
TS 


Tabitha. [Syr.] <A gazelle. 

Tém/per-ance. [Eng. 

Thé/o-dd/ra. [Gr.] Fem. of THEopore. It. Teo- 
dora (ti-o-do/ri) ; Ger. Theodore (ta-o-do/ra), — 
Dim. DO/ra. ; 

Thé/o0-d0’si-& (thé/0-dd/zhi-a). [Gr.] The gift of 
God. It. Teodosia (ta-o-do/se-%) ; Ger. Theodosia 
(ta-0-do/ze-ii). 

Whe-ré/sA. [Gr.] Carrying ears of corn. Fr. Thé- 
rese (ta/raz’) ; It. & Sp. Teresa (ta-ra/st) ; Pe. The- 
resa (ta-ra/s%) ; Ger. Therese (ta-ra/sai), — Dim. 
Tér/ry, Tra/cy. : Pw 

Thim/a-sa, [Heb.] Fem. of THOMAS. 

Thom/a-sine (tdm/-). Sp. Tomasa (to-mii/sit) ; 
Ger. Thomasia (to-mii/se-i).— Dim. Tam/zine. 

Try-phé/na., r.] Delicate; luxunious, 

Try-pho’sa. [Gr.] Luxurious; dainty. 


GY 


Uiri-ea. [O.Ger.] Rich. Fr. Ulrique (ool/rék’) ; 
{t. Ulrica (ool-ree/k#) ; Ger, Ulrike (ool-ree/k4). 

U-ra/ni-&. [Gr.] Heavenly; the name of one of 
the Muses. Lat. id.; Fr. Uranie (ii/riine’), 

Ov’/su-la. Lats She-bear, Lat. id. ; Fr. Ursule(ur/- 
sul’) ; It. Orsola (oR/so-l#) ; Sp. Ursola (ooR/so-lA), . 


Wa-lé/ri-a. [Lat.] Feminine of VALERIUS. Lat. id. ; 
Fr. Valérie (va/li/re’); It. Valeria (vi-la/re-a) ; 
Ger. Valerie (vi-la/re-a). 

Vie-to’/ri-&. [Lat.] Victory. Feminine of Victor. 
Lat. id.; Fr. Victoire (vék/twir’) ; It, Vittoria (vit- 
to/re-i) ; Ger. Victorie (f¢@k-to/re-4). ‘ 

Vida. [Erse.] Feminine of DAvIpD. 

Vi’o-la. rare A violet. Lat. id.; Fr. Violette 
(ve/o/let’) ; It. Viola (ve-0/1%) ; Sp. & Pg. Violante 
(ve-o-lin/ta); Ger. Viola (ve-o/li), Viole (ve-o/la), 

Vir-Sin/i-&. [Lat.] Virgin; pure. Lat. id.; Fr. 
Virginie (ver/zhe/ne’) ; it. Virginia (veer-je/ne-i) ; 
Ger. Virginia (veeR-ghee/ne-%). 

Viv/i-an. [Lat.] Lively. Fr. Vivienne 
It. Viviana (ve-ye-i/ni). 


W. 


WiVhel-mi/na. [0. H. Ger.] Feminine of Wit- 
HELM, German of William. Fr. Guillelmine (gél/- 
yel/mén’), Guillemette (g@l/yeh-met’); It. Gugliel- 
ma (gool-ye-el/m&); Sp. Guillemma (gél-yém/mit) ; 
Ger. Wilhelmine (Wél-hel-mee/ni). — Dim. Wil/- 
mett, Wil/mot, Mi/na, Mi-nél/la. 

Win/i-fréd. [Teut.] A lover of peace, 


Z. = 


Ze-n0'bi-&. [Gr.] Having life from Jupiter. 
id.; Fr. Zénobie (za/no/be’), 


(ve/ve-en’) ; 


Lat, 
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QUOTATIONS, 


WORDS, PHRASES, PROVERBS, AND COLLOQUIAL EXPRESSIONS, 


FROM 


THE GREEK, THE LATIN, AND MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 


FREQUENTLY OCCURRING IN ENGLISH BOOKS, IN PERIODICALS, AND IN CONVERSATION, 


REN DERE DsIN TOCHNGEIS EH. 


SELECTED AND TRANSLATED BY 


ort WILLIAM G. WEBSTER. 


Nore. Lat. stands for Latin; Gr. for Greek; Fr. for French; It. for Italian; Sp. for Spanish; Ger. for German. 


A. 
‘Ae Ene At; after the manner of; according to; to. 
A,or Ab, [Lat.] From; by; of. 
‘Ab actu a posse valet consecutio, or illatio. [Lat.] 


Inference, or induction, from what has been to what 
may be, has force or weight. 

Abandon fait larron. [Fr.] Negligence (that is, 
want of watchfulness) makes the thief, 

Abas. [Fr.] Down. 

A beau jeu, beau retour. [Fr.] One good deed de- 

- serves another. 


Ab extra. [Lat.] From without. 
Ab hoc et ab hac. [Lat.] From this and that; con- 
fusedly. 


Ab inconvenienti. [Lat.] From the inconvenience. 

Ab incunabilis. [Lat.] From the cradle. 

Ab initio. [Lat.] From the beginning. 

Ab intra. [Lat.) From within. 

A bis et @ blanc. [Fr.] From brown to white; by 
fits and starts. 

A bon chat, bon rat. [Fr.] Toa good cat, a good rat; 
well matched; set a thief to catch a thief, 

A bon marché. [Fr.] Cheap. 

Abonnement. [Fr.] Subscription. 

Ab origine. [Lat.] From the origin or beginning. 

Ab ovo. [Lat.] From the egg; hence, from the be- 
ginning. 

Ab ovo usque ad mala. [Lat.] From the egg to the 
apples; from beginning to end. 

A bras ouverts. sat ‘With open arms, 

Abrégé. [Fr.] bridgment. 

Absence Vesprit. [Fr.] Absence of mind. 

Absens heres non erit. [Lat.] The absent or dis- 
tant person will not be the heir; i. e., out of sight, 


out of mind. 

Absente reo. [Lat.] The defendant being absent. 

Absit invidia. [Lat.] Let there be no ill will. 

Absque argento omnia vana. [Lat.] Without money 
all is vain. 

Absque ulla conditione. 

Abundat dulcibus vitiis. 
Laie ae faults. 

Ab uno disce omnes. [Lat.] From one learn all; 
from a single instance infer the whole. 

Ab urbe conditd. [Lat.] From the founding of the 
city (Rome). 

Abusus non tollit usum. [Lat.] Abuse is not an argu- 


ment against proper use. 
[It.] Who climbs 


[Lat.] Unconditionally. 
{Lat.] He abounds with 


A cader va chi troppo alto sale. 
too high goes to fall. 

A capite ad calcem. [Uat.] From head to foot. 

Acaridtre. [Fr.] Illnatured; cross; crabbed. 

A causa persa, parole assai. [It.] When the cause 
is lost, there is enough of words. 

Accedas ad curiam. [Lat.] You may come into 
court; —a writ at common law, in English practice. 

Accepta. at The receipts in accounts. 

Accessit. [Lat.] He came near ;—applied to a testi- 
monial for one second in merit. 

Accueil. [Fr.] Reception; greeting; welcome. 

Accusare nemo se debet, nisi coram Deo. [Lat.] No 
one is bound to accuse himself, unless before God. 

Acerrima proximorum odia. [{Lat.] The hatred of 
the nearest relatives is most intense. 

Acerta errando, [Sp.] He blunders into the right, 

Acervatim. [Lat.] By heaps. 

A chaque saint sa chandelle, [Fr.] To each saint 
his candle; that is, conciliate every source of possi- 

os favor. 
charge. [¥Fr. 

(rel 


At expense. 
Acharné, 


Bloodthirsty ; savage. 


Acharnement. [¥Fr.] Stubborn animosity; savage- 
ness, 
A cheval. [Fr.] On horseback. 


A compte. [Fr.] On account; in part payment. 

A corps perdu. [Fr.] With might and main. 

A coup sur. [Fr.] With certainty; surely. 

A couvert. [F¥r.] Under cover; sheltered; protected, 

Acqua Tofana. [{It.] A subtle poison. 

Acquit, [Fr.] Discharge; receipt for payment. 

Acribus initiis, incurioso fine. [Lat.] With eager 
beginnings, but negligent ending. 

A cruce salus. [Lat.] Salvation from the cross. 

Acta. peel Proceedings in court. 


Acti labores jucundi. ([Lat.] Finished labors are 
pleasant. 
Actionnaire. [Fr.j A share-holder. 


Actum est de republica. 
the commonwealth. 

A cuspide corona. [Lat.] A crown from the spear ; 
glory from military exploits. 

Ad arbitrium. [Lat.] At pleasure. 

Ad astra. [Lat.] To the stars, or to an exalted state. 

Ad astra per aspera. [Lat.] To the stars through 
difficulties ; — the motto of Kansas. 

A dato. [Lat.] From date, or from this time. 

Ad Calendas Grwcas. [Lat.] At the Greek Calends ; 
i, e., never, as the Greeks had no Calends. 

Ad captandum. [Lat.] To attract or please. 

Ad captandum vuigus. [Lat.] To catch the rabble. 


[Lat.] It is all over with 


Ademi. [Fr.] By halves. 
A Deo et rege. [Lat.] From God and the king. 
A dessein. [Fr.] Designedly. 


Adeundem (sc. gradum). [Lat.] Tothe same degree, 


A deux mains. [Fr.] With both hands, 
Ad extremum. {Lat.] To the extreme, 
Ad jfinem. [Lat.] To the end. 


Ad gustum. [Lat.]_ To one’s taste. 
Ad hominem. [Lat.] Tothe man; that is, to his in- 
terests and passions. 
Adhuc sub judice lis est. 
decided. 

A die. (Lat.] From that day on. 

Adieu, la voiture; adieu, la boutique. [Fr.] Fare- 
well, carriage, farewell, shop; it is all over. 

Adinjinitum. [Lat.] To infinity. 

Ad inquirendum, [Lat.] For inquiry ;— a judicial 
writ commanding inquiry to be made. 

Adinstar. [Lat.] After the manner of. 

Adinterim. ([Lat.] In the mean while. 

Ad internecionem. [Lat.] To destruction, or exter- 
mination, 

A discrétion. [Fr.] At discretion; without restriction. 

Ad libitum. {Lat.] At pleasure. 

Ad modum. et After the manner of, 


Ad nauseam. [Lat.] To disgust. 

Ad ogni uccello, suo nido é bello. [It.] 
bird its own nest is charming. 

Ad patres. [Lat.] To his fathers; that is, dead. 

Ad quod damnum. [Lat.] To what damage ;— name 
of a writ, in English law, designed to ascertain 
whether a grant by the king would be to his damage 
or that of others. 


Ad referendum. pea) To be further considered. 
Ad rem. (ed o the point; to the purpose. 
ip 


[Lat.] The affair is not yet 


To every 


A droite. To the right. 

Adscriptus glebe, [Lat.] Belonging or attached to 
the soil. 

Ad summum. [Lat.] To the highest point, or amount. 

Ad unguem. [Lat.] To the nail, or touch of the nail; 
exactly; nicely. 

Ad unum omnes. 

Ad utrumque paratus, 
event. 


[Lat.] All, to a man. 
[Lat.! Prepared for either 





Ad valorem. [Lat.] According to the value. 

Ad vivum. [Lat.] To the life. 

Atgrescit medendo. [Lat.] The remedy is worse 
than the disease. 

Aquabiliter et diligenter. 
gently. 

Aqguam servare mentem. 
equable mind. 

Hquanimiter. [Lat.] With equanimity. 

Aiquitas sequitur legem. ([Lat.] Equity follows law. 

quo animo. [Lat.] With an equable mind; with 
equanimity. 

[Lat.] 


{Lat.] Equably and dili- 


[Lat.] To preserve an 


Ere perennius. More lasting than brass; 
enduring ever. 

Atatis sux. [Lat.] Ofhis age; of her age. 

Affaire Vamour, [Fr.] A love affair. 

Affaire Chonneur. ([Fr.] An affair of honor. 

Affuire du ceur. [Fr.] An affair of the heart. 

Affiche. [Fr.] <A placard. 

A fin. [Fr.] To the end. 

Afinde. [Fr.] To the end that. 

Afirmatim. {Lat.] In the affirmative; affirmatively. 

Affreux. [Fr.] Frightful. 

A fond. [Fr.] To the bottom; thoroughly. 

A forfait. [Fr.] By contract; by the job. 

A fortiori. jeer With stronger reason. 

Agacerie. [Fr.] Caressing treatment; enticement; 
allurement. 
[Fr.] To the left. 

[Lat.] Things to be done. 

A genoux. [Fr.] On the knees. 

Age quod agis. [Lat.] Do what you are doing; 
finish what you are about. 

Agiotage. [Fr.] Stock brokerage. 

A grands frais. [Fr.] At great expense. 

Agrément. [Fr.] Agreeable quality ; embellishment; 
ornament. 

A haute voix. [Fr.]_ Aloud. 

A huis clos.. [Fr.] With closed doors; secretly. 

Aide tot, et le Cielt?’aidera. [Fr.] Help yourself, and 
Heaven will help you. 

Aimable. [Fr.] Amiable; lovely. 

A Vabandon. [Fr.] At random; left uncared for. 

A la belle toile. [Fr.] Under the stars; in the open 
air. 

A la bonne hewre. [Fr.] In good time; well timed; 
very well; excellent. 

AVabri. [Fr.] Under shelter. 

A lacampagne. [Fr.] In the country. 


A gauche. 
Agenda. 


A la Chinoise. fe After the Chinese fashion. 
A la dérobé?, [Fr.] By stealth. 
Ala faveur. [Fyr.] By the favor of. 


A la Frangaise. [Fr.] After the French mode. 
A la Grecque. [Fr.] After the Greek fashion. 
A LAméricaine. [Fr.] After the American fashion. 


A la mode. [Fr.] According to the custom; in 


fashion. 
A PAnglaise. [Fr.] After the English fashion. 
A la Parisienne. [Fr.] After the Parisian fashion. 
A la Tartufe. [Fr.] Like Tartuffe; hypocritically. 
Al buon vino non bisogna frasca. [It.] Good wine 
needs no bush. 
A Venvi. [Fr.] Emulously. 
Alere flammam. [Lat.] To feed the flame, 
A levant. [Fr.] To the east; eastward. 
A Pexrtérieur. [Fr.] Externally. 
A Vextrémité. [Fr.] At the point of death; without 


resource, 
Alfresco. [It.] To the shade; to the open air, 
Alias, [Lat.] At another time or place; elsewhere; 


otherwise. 
Alia tentanda via est, 
be tried. 


[Lat.] Another method must 
(1675) 


1676 


Alibi. ([Lat.] Elsewhere. | : 

Aliend optimum frui insanid. [Lat.] It is well to 

rofit by the madness of others. ~ \ : 

Alieni appetens, sui profusus. [Lat.] Lavish of his 
own property while coveting that of others. 

Alieni te nporis flores. [Lat.] Flowers of past time. 

A Vimproviste. [Fr.] Unawares; on a sudden. 

Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus. [Lat.] Even 
the good Homer sometimes nods, — F 

Alis volut propriis. [Lat.] She flies with her own 
wings ;—motto of Oregon. 

AV ltulienne. [Fr.] In the Italian mode. 

Alitur vitium vivitque tegendo. [Lat.] Vice thrives 
and lives by concealment. 

Aliud corde premunt, aliud ore promunt, [Lat.] One 
thing they keep back in the heart, they express 
another with the mouth. 

Alla breve. [It.] Quickly. 

AlV alla. [It.] At daybreak. 

Alla Siciliana. [lt.] In the Sicilian manner; 
shepherd’s dress. ; 

Alla zoppa. [It.] Ina lame, halting, imperfect man- 
ner, 

Allégresse. [Fr.] liveliness; sprightliness; genial- 


in 


ity. 

Aller bride en main. [Fr.] To go with a loose rein, 

Allez vous en. [Fr.] Away with you. 

Allons. [Fr.] Let us go; come on; come, 

Alma mater. [{Lat.] A benign mother;— often ap- 
plied by graduates to the college or university at 
which they graduated. 

Al occorrenza. [It.] According to circumstances. 

A Vordinaire. [Fr.] In the ordinary manner. 

A Voutrance. [Fr.] Tothe utmost; without sparing. 

Al piu. [It.] At most. 

Alter ego. {Lat.] Another self. 

Alter idem. [Lat.] Another precisely similar. 

Alter ipseamicus. [Lat.] A friend is another self. 

Alterum alterius auxilio eget. (Lat.] 
the assistance of the other. 

Alterum tantum. [Lat.] As much more, 

Alto rilievo. {It.] In high relief. 

Amainarmée. [Fr.] With force of arms. 

Amantium ire, [Lat.] Lovers’ quarrels. 

A ma puissance. [Fr.] To my power. 

Amure et sapere vix deo conceditur. [Lat.] To love 
and be wise is scarcely granted even to a god. 

A maiuximis ad minima, [Lat.] From the greatest to 


the least. 
{Lat To 


The one needs 


Ambiguas in vulgum spargere voces. 
spread doubtful reports among the people. 

A michunt chien, court lien. [Fr.] For a vicious 
dog, a short chain. 

Ame de boue. [Fr.] 
creature. 

Amendehonorable. [Fr.] Satisfactory apology; rep- 


aration. 

A mensd et thoro. [Lat.] From bed and board. 

A merveille. [Fr.] Toa wonder, marvelously. 

Amicus curiz. [Lat.] <A friend of the court. 

Amicus humani generis, [Lat.] <A friend of the 
human race. 

Amicus Plito, amicus Socrates, sed magis amica ver- 
itas. [Lat] Plato is my friend, Socrates is my 
friend, but truth is more my friend. 

Amicus usque ad aras. [Lat.] A friend even to the 
altar; that is, even to the last extremity. 

Ami de cour. [Fr.] <A friend of the court; hence, 
an uncertain friend. 


A soul of mud; a debased 


Ami des noirs. [Fr.] A friend of the negro. 
Amitié. [Fr.] riendship. 
A moiti?, [Fr.] By halves. 


Amor nummi. [Lat.] Love of money. 

Amor patriw. [Lat.] Love of country. 

Amoroso. [It.] <A lover; tenderiy. 

Amour fit beaucoup, mais argent fait tout. 
Love is potent, but money is omnipotent. 

Amour propre, [Fr.] Self-love; vanity. 

Ancién regime. [Fr.} Ancient order of things, 

Anéantissement. [Fr.] Annihilation. 

Anglice. es According to the English manner. 

Anguis in herbd. [Lat.] A snake in the grass. 

Animal disputans. [Lat.] A disputatious creature. 

Anim implume bipes. [Lat.] An animal without 
feathers and having two legs; that is, man; — 
Plato’s definition of man. 

Animis opibusque parati. [Lat.] Prepared in mind 
and resources; ready to give life and property ;— 
the motto of South Carolina, 

Animo et fide. [Lat.] By or with courage and faith. 


[Fr.] 


ae non astutia. [Lat.] By courage, not by 
craft. 
Animus furandi, [Lat.] The intention of stealing. 


Animus imponentis. [Lat.] 
author, or composer. 

Anno xtatis sux. [Lat.] In the year of his or her 
age. 

Anno Christi. [Lat.] In the year of Christ. 

ernie (4. Dy, [Lat] In the year of our 

ord. 
Anno mundi (A, M.). [Lat.] 
world. 


Anno urbis conditz (A. U. C.). 
the city (Rome) was built. 
Annus mirabilis. [Lat.] 
of wonders. 
Ante, —_ 
Ante bellum. [Lat.] Before the war. 
Ante lucem. [ aol Before light. 
Ante meridiem. [Lat.] Before noon, 


The intention of the 


In the year of the 
[Lat.] In the year 
Wonderful year, or year 


Before. 





QUOTATIONS, WORDS, PHRASES, ETC., FROM 


Ante tubam trepidat. [Lat.] He trembles even be- 
fore the trumpet sounds. 

Anti. [Lat.] Against. 

Antiqua homo virtute et fide. 
cient virtue and fidelity. 

A parte ante. [Lat.] From the part gone before; 

ast. 
A pas de géant. [Fr.] With a giant’s stride. 
A peindre. [Fr.] Worth painting; a model for a 


{Lat.] Aman of an- 


painter. 

Apercgu. [Fr.] Survey; sketch. 

A perte de vue. [Fr.] Beyond one’s view; out of 
sight. 


Aperto vivere voto. [Lat.] To live with desires freely 
expressed. 

A peu pres. [Fr.] Nearly. 

A pezzi. [It.] By the piece; piece by piece. 

A piacere. {It.] At pleasure. 

A pied. [Fr.] On foot. 

A plomb. [Fr.] Perpendicularly; firmly. 

A point. ([Fr.] To a point; exactly right; just 
enough, 

A posse ad esse. 

A posteriori. 


[Lat.] From possibility to reality. 
Lat.] From the effect to the cause. 
Apparatus bellt. (Lat.] Materials for war. 
Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. [Lat.] They 

appear swimming here and there, and in the vast 

deep. 
Appetitus rationt pareat. 
to reason. 
Appui. [Fr.] Point of support; prop. 
A prima vista. [It.] At first sight. 
A priori. [Lat.[ From the cause to the effect. 
Apropos. [Fr.] To the point; pertinently; season- 
bl 


[Lat.] Let appetite yield 


ably. 

A origi debottes. [Fr.] Apropos to boots; without 
reason; —applied to an absurd or unreasonable col- 
location of ideas or subjects. 

A propos de rien. [Fr.] Apropos to nothing; not 
pertinently. 

Aptat se pugnex. [Lat.] He prepares for the contest. 

Aqua et igne interdictus. [lLat.] Interdicted of fire 
and water. 

Aqua vitz. 

Aquila non capit muscas. 
catch flies. é 

Arbiter elegantiarum. [Lat.] Master of ceremonies ; 
an umpire in matters of taste. 

Arcana celestia. [Lat.] Heavenly secrets. 

Arcana imperii. [Lat.] The mysteries of govern- 
ment; state secrets. 

Arcanum, pl. Arcana. 


[Lat.] Brandy; spirit; alcohol. 
[Lat.] An eagle does not 


[Lat.] A secret, or secrets. 


Arc-en-ciel. [Fr.] Rainbow. ‘ 
Ardentia verba. [Lat.] Words that burn; glowing 
language. 


A rebours. 


[Fr.] Reversed. 
A reculons. 


[Fr.] Backward. 

A rez de chaussée. [Fr.] Even with the ground. 

Argent comptant. [Fr.] Ready money. 

Argent comptant porte médecine, [Fr.] Ready money 
brings aremedy. 

Argumentum ad-crumenam. [Lat.] An argument 
to the purse; an appeal to interest. 

Argumentum ad hominem. [Lat.}] An argument to 
the man; that is, an argument deriving its force from 
the situation of the person to whom it is addressed. 

Argumentum ad ignorantiam. [Lat.] Argument 
founded on an adversary’s ignorance of facts. 

Argumentum ad invidiam. [Lat.] An appeal to low 
passions or reasoning. 


Argumentum ad judicium. [Lat.] Argument to the 


judgment. 

Argumentum ad verecundiam. [Lat.] Argument to 
modesty. 

Argumentum baculinum. [Lat.] Club law; appeal 
to force, 


"Aptoroy pérpov (Ariston metron). [Gr.] The middle 
course is the best; the golden mean. 

A rivederci. [It.] Adieu until we meet again. 

Arrectis auribus. [Lat.] With attentive ears, 

Arriére pensée. [Fr.] A mental reservation. 

Ars est celareartem. [Lat.] Trae art is to conceal art. 

Ars longa, vita brevis. [Lat.] Art is long, but life 
is short. 

Artes honorabit. [Lat.] He will honor the arts. 

Artium magister. ([Lat.] Master of Arts;—as a 
title, usually abbreviated to A. M. 

Asinus ad lyram. [Lat.] An ass at the lyre; hence, 
awkward or absurd. 

Astra castra, Numen lumen. [Lat.] The stars my 
camp, the Deity my light. 


Pe: [It.] In equal or just time. 


A tempo giusto, 

A teneris annis. [Lat.] From tender years. 

A tort et a travers. [Fr.]_ At cross-purposes. 

A toute force. [Fr.]_ With all one’s force. 

A tout hasard, [Fr.] At all hazards; at all events. 

A tout outrance. [Fr.] To the utmost. 

A tout prix. [Fr.] At any price. 

At spes non fracta. [Lat.] But hope is not broken. 

Au bon droit. [Fr.] To the just right. 

Au bout de son Latin. [Fr.] At the end of his Latin ; 
to the extent of his knowledge. 

Au contraire. [Fr.] On the contrary. 

Au courant, [Fr.] To the present time. 

Auctor pretiosa facit. (Lat The giver makes the 
gift precious. 

Audaces fortuna juvat, [Lat.] Fortune favors the 
bold or brave. 


Audazx et cautus, [Lat.] Bold and wary. 


THE GREEK, 


Aude sapere. [Lat.] Dare to be wise. 
Au désespoir. [Fr.] In despair. | _ : 
Audi alteram partem. ([Lat.] Hear the other side. 


Audit vocatus Apollo. [Lat.] Apollo hears when 


invoked. 
Au fait. [Fr.] Well instructed; expert. 
Au fond. [Fr.] At the bottom. 


Aujour@hui rot, demain rien. [Fr.] 'To-dav aking, 
to-morrow nothing. 

Au pis aller. [Fr.] At the worst. 

Aura popularis. [Lat.] The gale of popular favor. 

aura seminalis, [Lat.] An impregnating atmos- 
phere. ; 

Aurea mediocritas. [Lat.] The golden mean; nei- 
ther wealth nor poverty. 

Au reste. [Fr.] As for the rest. 

Au revoir. [Fr.] Adieu until we meet again, 

Auribus teneo lupum. [Lat.] Ihold a wolf by the 
eays; I have caught a Tartar. ; 


Aw oe James, (Lat.] The accursed thirst for 
gold. 

Aurum potabile. [Lat.] Potable gold. 

aes melioris xvi. [Lat.] An omen of better 
imes. 

Aussitét dit, aussitdt fait. [Fr.] ‘No sooner said 
than done. 


Aut amat aut odit mulier. [Lat.] A woman either 
men, so many minds. 

Aut insanit homo, aut versus facit. [Lat.] The man 
given in Spain and Portugal to the burning of Jews 
may sue or be sued in another’s right, as an exec- 

Autre vie. [Fr.] Another’s life. 
to die; victory or death. 

Avant-coureur. a A forerunner. 

A verbis ad verbera. From words to blows. 
egar. 

Avise le fin, [Fr.] Consider the end. 

A volonté. [Fr.] At pleasure. 


loves or hates. 
Autant Vhommes, autant @avis. [Fr.] So many 
Aut Cesar aut nullus. [Lat.] Hither Cesar or no- 
body. 
is either mad, or else he is making verses. 
Auto da fé. [Portuguese.] An act of faith ;—the name 
and heretics. 
Autre droit. [Fr.] Another’s right. Thus a person 
utor, &c. 
Autrefois acquit. [Fr.] Formerly acquitted. 
Au troisiéme. [Fr.] Onthe third floor, 
Aut vincere aut mori. rat.) Hither to conquer or 
Auxarmes, [Fr.] Toarms. : 
Auxilium ab alto. [Lat.] Help from on high, 
Avant propos. a | Preliminary matter; preface. 
Avec permission. [ rT af consent. 
at. 
Aviendo pregonado vino, vendere vinagre. [Sp.] 
After having praised their wine, they sell us vin- 
A vinculo matrimonii. [Lat.] From the tie of mar- 
riage. 
Avito viret honore, [Lat.] He flourishes upon ances- 
tral honors. 
A vostra salute. [It.] To your health, 
A votre santé. [Fr.] To your health, 


B. 


Bacio di bocca spesso cuor non tocca. [It.] A kiss 
of the mouth often does not touch the heart. 
Banco regis. [Lat.] On the king’s bench, : 
Barbe tenis sapientes. [Lat.] Wise as far as the 
eard. 
Bas bleu. [Fr.] A blue-stocking; a literary woman, 
Basis virtutum constantia. [Lat.] Constancy the 


basis of virtues. 
{Fr.] To beat the bush; to 
i 


Batire la campagne. 
scour the country. 

Bavardage. [Fyr.] Idle talk; prattle; garrulity. 

Beatz memoriz. [Lat.] Of blessed memory. 

Beau idéal. [Fr.] <A perfect model of beauty, or a 
model of ideal perfection. 

Beau monde. [Fr.] The fashionable world. 

Beaux esprits. al Gay spirits; men of wit. 

Beaux yeux. [Fr.] Handsome eyes; that is, attract- 
ive looks. 

Bel esprit. 
or genius. 

Bella femina che ride, vuol dir, borsa che piange. 
[It.] When a handsome woman laughs, you may 
be sure her purse cries, 

Bella! horrida bella! [Lat.] Wars! horrid wars! 

Bella matronis detestata. {Lat,] Wars are the ayer- 
sion of women. : 

Belle étage. (Fr.] The second story of a house, or 
the best story. a 

Bellum internecinum. 


tion. 

Belium lethale. [Lat.] A deadly war. 
Beneficium accipere, libertatem vendere. 
receive a favor is to sell your liberty 
Bene orasse, est bene studuisse. { at. 
prayed well, is to have studied well. 


[Fr.] A brilliant mind; a person of wit 


[Lat.] A war of extermina- 


[Lat.] To 
} To have 


Beneplacito. [Lat.] At pleasure. 
poems numine, [Lat.] By the favor of Provi 
ence, 


Ben trovato. [It.] Well found; an ingenious so- 


lution; a happy invention. 
Ben vienes, si vienes solo. [Sp.] Welcome, if thou 


comest alone ; —spoken of misfortune, 


THE LATIN, AND MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


Besoin. [Fr.j Need; necessity; want. 
Béte. [Fr.] A beast. 


Béte noir. [Fr.] <A black beast; a bugbear. 
Biennium. [Lat.] <A period of two years. 
Bienséance. ea, Civility ; decorum. 
Bienvenue. {Fr.] Welcome. 

ad geno {Fr.] A love-letter. 

Bis. (Lat.] Twice; repeated. 


Bis dat qui cito dat. [Lat.] He who gives promptly 
gives twice as much. 
Bis peccare in bello non licet. [Lat.] To blunder 
twice is not allowed in war. 
{Fr.] Erased; blotted out; canceled. 
{Lat.] Old men are twice boys. 


Biffé. 

Bis pueri senes. 

Bis vincit, qui se vincit in victoria. [Lat.] He con- 
quers a second time, who controls himself in vic- 


tory. 

Bizarre. [Fr.] Odd; fantastic. 

Blasé. [¥Fr.] Pallid; surfeited; rendered incapable 
of continued enjoyment. 

Blondine. [Fr.] A lady with fair complexion and 
hair; a blonde. . 

Beotum in crasso jurares aérenatum. {Lat.] You 
haa swear that he was born in the thick air of 

cotia. 


Boite. [Fr.] A small box or case for work, carried 
by ladies. 
Bona fide. oy In good faith; in reality. 
Bonami. [Fr.] Good friend. 
Bon gré, mal gré. [(Fr.] Willing or unwilling. 
Bonhomie. {¥r.] Good-natured simplicity. 
_ Bonis nocet quisquis pepercerit malis. {Lat.] He 


hurts the good who spares the bad. 

Bonjour. [{Fr.] Good day; good morning. 

Bon jour, bonne wuvre. [Fr.| The better the day, 
the better the deed. 

Bonne. [Fr.] A nurse or governess. 

Bonne et belle. [Fr.] Good and handsome, 

Bonne foi. [Fr. ood faith. 

Bonnement. {Fr.] Precisely; exactly. 

Bon soir. [Fr.] Good evening. 

Borné. [Fr] Limited; narrow-minded. 

Bouilion. [ zz Soup. 

Bouleversé. [Fr.] Overturned} upset. 

Bouleversement. [Fr.] Overturning; subversion. 

Boutez en avant. [Fr.] Push forward. 

Boutique. pee A stall for the sale of goods. 

Brachium seculare aut civile. (Lat.] “The secular 
or civil power. 


Bravo. [it.] Well done. 

Brevet @invention. peed A patent. 

Breveté. {Fr.] Patented. 

Brevi manu. [{Lat.] With a short hand; extempo- 


raneously, 
Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio. [Lat.] In endeayor- 
- ing to be concise, I become obscure. 
Brouillerie. [vr] Disagreement; strife. 
Briiler la chandelle par les deux bouts. [Fr.] To 
burn the candle at both ends; to be extravagant. 
Brutum fulmen. ([Lat.] A harmless thunderbolt. 
Buona mano, [It.} A small present, 


C. 


Cabaretier. ney An innkeeper, 

Cachot. [Fr. dungeon. 

Cacoethes. (La An evil habit or custom. 

_Cacoethes carpendi. {Lat.] A mania for finding fault. 

Cacoethes loquendi. {Lat.] A rage for speaking. 

Cacoeéthes scribendi. [Lat.] An itch for scribbling. 

Cadit questio. (Lat.] The question falls; there is 
no further discussion. 

Ceca est invidia.. [Lat.] Envy is blind. 

Ceca regens vestigia filo. [Lat.] Directing his blind 
steps by a thread, or clew. 

Cecus iter monstrare vult. [Lat.] A blind man 
wishes to show the way. 

Cetera desunt. [Lat.] ‘The remainder is wanting. 

Ceteris paribus. [Lat.] Other things leing equal. 

Cambio non ¢ furto. [It.] Exchange is no robbery. 

Campus Martius. (Lat.] <A place of military exer- 


- cise. 

Candida Pax. [Lat.] White-robed Peace. 

ee et constanter. [Lat.] Candidly and con- 
stantly. 


Canes timidi vehementius latrant. [Lat.] Timid dogs 
bark loudest. 

Cantate Domino. [Lat.] Sing to the Lord. 

Capias ad respondendum. [Lat.] You may take to 
answer;—a writ for taking and keeping the de- 
fendant to answer the plaiutiff in the action. 

Capias ad satisfuciendum. [Lat.] You may take to 
satisfy ;—a writ for taking and keeping the party 
named until he gives satisfaction to the party by 
whom it is issued. 

Capitulum. ([Lat.] Head; section. 

Cuptatio benevolentiz. pints] A currying favor. - 

Captus nidore culine. [Lat.] Captivated by the odor 
of the kitchen. 

Caput. [Lat.] Head; chapter. 

Caput mortuum. [Lat.] The worthless remains. 

Curbonari. _[It.] Members of a secret political 
society in Italy. 

Caréme. [Fr.] Lent; fast. 

we initio et fine, [Lat.] It. wants beginning and 
end, 


| Carte de visite. 


Carpe diem. [Lat.] Enjoy the present day; seize 
the opportunity. 
Carpe et colligere. [Lat.] To pluck and bind, or 

collect together. 
{Fr.] A small photographic picture 
upon a card;—so called from its original use as a 
visiting card. , 
Caserne. [Fr.] Barrack. 
Cassa, [It.] A money-chest; cask. 
Cassis tutissima virtus, (Lat.] Virtue the safest de- 


ense. 

Casus belli. [Lat.] That which involves or justifies 
war. 

Casus conscientix. [Lat.] A case of conscience. 

Casus federis. [Lat.] The end of the league. 

Casus fortuitus. [Lat.] <A fortuitous occurrence. 

Catalogue raisonné. [Fr.] A catalogue of books 
arranged according to their subjects. 

Causa latet, vis est notissima. [Lat.] The cause is 
hidden, but the effect is notorious. . 

Causa sine quad non. [Lat.] A condition which is 
indispensable. 

Cautionnement. [Fr.]_ Bail; security. 

Caveat actor. [Lat.] Let the doer beware. 

Caveat emptor. [Lat.] Let the buyer beware. 

Cavendo tutus. |Lat.|] Safe through caution. 

Cave quid dicis, quando, et cut. [Lat.} Be cautious 
as to what you say, when, and to whom. 

Cedant arma toge. [Lat.] Let arms yield to the 
gown; i.e., let military authority yield to the civil 
power. 

Cede Deo. [Lat.] Submit to Providence. 

Cedite, Romani scriptores, cedite, Grait. [Lat.] Yield, 
ye Roman writers, yield, ye Greek. 

Ce monde est plein de fous. [Fr.] The world is full 
of fools. 

Cen est fait de lui. [Fr.] Itis all over with him. 

Ce west que le premier pas qui cotite. [Fr.] It is 
only the first step which is difficult. 

Centum. [Lat.] A hundred. 

Cernit omnia Deus vindex, [Lat.] God, the avenger, 
sees every thing. 

Certiorari. [Lat.] To be made more certain. 

Certum pete finem. [Lat.] Aim ata certain end. 

Cessante causa, cessat effectus. . [Lat.] The effect 
ceases with the cause. 

Cest adire. [Fr.] That is to say. 

Cest une autre chose. [Fr]. That is quite a differ- 
ent thing. 

Chacun a son gott. [Fr.] Every one to his taste. 

Chacun tire de son cote. [Fr.] Every one inclines 
to his own side, 

Champs Elysées. [Fr.] Elysian Fields; a beautiful 
public park in-Paris. 

Chanson. [Fr.] A song. 

Chapeau bas. [Fr.] Hats off. 

Chapeau bras. [Fr.] A military cocked hat. 

Chapelle ardente. [¥r.] Candles set round a cofiin. 

Chapelle expiatoire. [Fr.] An expiatory chapel, on 
the site of a murder, &c. 

Chaque pays @ sa guise. 
its custom, 

Charmante. 
lady-love. 

Chasse cousin. [Fr.] Bad wine given to drive away 

oor relations. 

Chateaux en Espagne. [Fr.] 
castles in the air. 

Chef. [Fr.] The head; the leading person or part; 
hence, a chief or professed cook. 

Chef de bataillon. yee A major. 

Chef dé cuisine, [Fr.] Head cook. 

Chef-@euvre, [Fr.] A masterpiece. 

Chemin couvert. er] A covered way or passage. 

Chemin faisant. | r.] By the way; in passing. 


[Fr.] Every country has 


[Fr.] A charming lady; a charmer; a 


Castles in Spain; 


Chere amie. [Fr.] A dear friend; a mistress. 

Che sara, sara. [It.] Whatever will be, will be. 

Cheval de bataille. [Fr.] A war-horse; the main 
dependence, 

Chevalier @industrie. [Fr.] A knight of industry; 
one who lives by persevering fraud. 

Chiaroscuro, [It.] Distribution of light and shade 
in painting. 

Chi da presto raddoppia il dono. [It.] He that gives 
quickly doubles the gift. 

Chi non sa niente, non dubita di niente. [It.] He 
who knows nothing doubts of nothing. 

Chi non 8’ arrischia, non guadagna, [It.] Nothing 
venture, nothing have. 

Chi risponde presto, sa poco. [It.] Who answers 
suddenly knows little. 

Chi tace confessa. [It.] Silence is confession. 

Chose qui plait est a demi vendue. [Fr.] <A thing 
which pleases is already half sold. 

Chronique scandaleuse. [Fr.] A scandalous chron- 
icle; a chronicle of the vices and crimes of a city; 
police record. 

Cicerone. [It.] A guide who explains curiosities. 

Cicisbeo. [It.] A male attendant on a married 
lady. 

Ci devant. [Fr.] Formerly; former. 

Cingulum Veneris. [Lat.] The girdle of Venus, 

Circuitus verborum. ([Lat.] <A circumlocution, 

Cis. [{Lat.] This side of. 

Citius venit periculum cum contemnitur. ([Lat.] 
Danger comes soonest when it is despised. 

Cito. [{Lat.] Quickly. 

Cito maturum, cito putridum, ([Lat.] Soon ripe, 

soon rotten, 

[Lat.] 


Civilitas successit barbarum, Civilization 


1677 


succeeds barbarism ; — territorial motto of Min- 
nesota, > 
Clarior e tenebris. 
scurity. 
Clarum et venerabile nomen. 
and venerable name. 
Classes aisées. [Fr.] The classes in easy cireum- 


{Lat.] More bright from ob- 


{Lat.] An illustrious 


stances, 
Celebs quid agam2 [Lat.] Bein bachel vhat 
shall do? ig [ ] ing a elor, wha 
Ceelitts mihi vires. [Lat.] My strength is from 
Heaven. 


Celum, non animum, mutant, quitrans mare currunt. 
[Lat.] They change their sky, not their affections, 
who cross the sea. 

Cena Domini. [Lat.] The Lord’s Supper. 

Coifeur, [Fr.] <A hair-dresser. 

Coiffure. |Fr.] A head-dress. 

Cogito, ergo sum. [Lat.] I think, therefore I exist. 

Cognoscente, [It.] A connoisseur. 

Collectanea. [Lat.] Passages collected from authors. 


Colubrem in sinu fovere. [Lat.] To cherish a ser- 
pent in one’s bosom, 
Comitas inter gentes. [Lat.] Politeness between 


nations. 

Commandez & vos valets. [Fr.] Command your ser- 
vants, that is, those who owe you obedience (not 
others.) 

Comme il faut. [Fr.] As it should be. 

Comme je fus. |Fr.) As Iwas. 

Commune bonum. [Lat.] A common good. 

Communia proprié dicere. [Lat.] To say common 
things appropriately. 

Communibus annis. [Lat.] On the annual average. 

Communi consensu. [Lat.] By common consent. 

Compagnon de voyage. {[Fr.] A traveling companion. 

Componere lites. [Lat.] To settle disputes. 

Compos mentis. [Lat.] Ofasound mind. 

Compositum jus fasque animt. [Lat.] Law and jus- 
tice. 

Compos voti, or compos voto, [Lat.] Having obtained 
one’s wish. 

Fr.] 


Compte rendu, Account rendered; report, 


Comptoir. [Fr.| Counting-room. 
Comte. [Fr.] Count. 
Comtesse. [Fr.] Countess. 


Con amore. [It.] With love; earnestly. 

Conarco. [It.] With the bow. 

Concio ad clerum. [Lat.] A discourse to the clergy. 
Concordia discors. {Lat.] Discordant harmony. 
Con commodo. [It.] Ata convenient rate. 
Concours. [Fr.] Competition; contest, as for a 


prize. 

Con diligenza. [It.] With diligence. 

Conditio sine quad non. [Lat.] A necessary con- 
dition. 

Con dolore. [It.] 

Conjido, et conqguiesco. 
peace, 

Confrere. [Fr.] A brother belonging to the same 
monastery ; an associate. 


With grief. 
[Lat.] Itrust, and am at 


Con furia. [It.] With fury or force. 
Congé @élire. [Fr.] A leave to elect. 


Conjunctis viribus. 
Conquiescat in pace. 
Conseil de famille. 


[Lat.] With united powers. 
{Lat.] May he rest in peace, 
{Fr.] A family consultation. 


Conseil @état. [Fr.] A council of state; a privy 
council. 

Consensus facit legen. [Lat.] Consent makes the 
law. 


Consilio et animis. 

Consilio et prudenti: 
dence. 

Con spirito. [It.] With animation. 

Constantia et virtute. [Lat.] By constancy and 
virtue. 

Consuetudo pro lege servatur. 
served as a law. 

Conto spesso e amicizia lunga. 
ings make long friendships. 

Contra bonos mores. [Lat.] Against good manners. 

Contra fortuna no vale arte ninguna. [Sp.] There 
is no fence against fortune. 

Contra stimulum calcas. [Lat.] You kick against 
the prick or goad. 

Contrefait. [Fr.] Counterfeit; imitation; copy. 
Conversazione, {It,] Conversation; a meeting for 
conversation. 

Copia verborum. [Lat.] 
hence, fluency of speech. 

Coram nobis. ee Before us. 

Ceram non judice. [Lat.] Before one who is not 
the proper judge. 

Cordon sanitaire. [Fr.] A sanitary cordon; a line 
of troops posted to prevent the spreading of conta- 
gion or pestilence. 

Corps de garde. [Fr.] A body of men who watch 
in a guard-room; the guard-room itself. 

Corps diplomatique. [Fr.] A diplomatic body. 

Corpus delicti. [Lat.] ‘The body, substance, or 
foundation of the offense. 

Corpus juris canonici. [Lat.] The body of the 


canon law. 7 
Corpus juris civilis. [Lat.] The body of the civil 


[hats By wisdom and courage. 
. [Lat.] By counsel and pru- 


[Lat.] Custom is ob- 
{It.] Short reckon- 


Copiousness of words; 


law. 
Corpus sine pectore. (Lat.] A body without soul. 
Corrigenda. [Lat.] Corrections to be made. 


Corruptio optimi pessima. [Lat.] The corruption 
of the best becomes the worst. 


Cor unum, via una, [Lat.] One heart, one way, 


Cosa ben fatta, é fatia due volte, [It.] A thing well 
done is twice done. 

Cosa fatta capo ha. [It.] A thing Which is done has 
a head. 

Cos ingeniorum. [Lat.] A whetstone for the wits. 

Couleur de rose. [Fr.] Rose color; hence, an aspect 
of beauty and attractiveness. 

Coupon detaché. [Fr.] A dividend warrant cut off, 
as the interest or dividend becomes due. 

Coup Wessat. [Fr.] <A first essay; attempt. 

Coup @état. [Fr.] A stroke of policy; a violent 
measure of state in public affairs. 

Coup de grace. [Fr.] A finishing stroke. 

Coup de main. [Fr.] A sudden enterprise or effort. 

Coup de maitre. [Fr.] A master-stroke. 

Coup @oil. [Fr.] A rapid glance of the eye. 

Coup de pied. [Fr.] A kick. 

Coup de plume. [Fr.] A literary attack. 

Coup de soleil. [Fr.] A stroke of the sun. 

Coup de thédire. [Fr.] A theatrical effect. 

Courage sans peur. [Fr.] Courage without fear. 

Cotte qwil cotte. [Fr.] Let it cost what it may. 

Craignez honte. [¥r.] Fear disgrace. 

Credat Judzus Apella! ([Lat.] Let Apella, the 
superstitious Jew, believe it! 

Crede quod habes, et habes. [Lat.] Believe that you 
have it, and you have it. 

Credo quia impossibile est. 
it is impossible. 

Credula res amor est. 
affair. 

Crescite, et multiplicamini. [Lat.] Grow, or increase, 
and multiply ; —the motto of Maryland. 

Crescit eundo. [Lat.] It increases by going. 

Crescit sub pondere virtus. [Lat.] Virtue increases 
under a weight or burden. 

Creta an carbone notandum. [Lat.] To be recorded 
with chalk or charcoal; to be considered lucky or 
unlucky. 

Créve ceur. 

Crimen falst. 


[Lat.] I believe because 


[Lat.] Love is a credulous 


[Fr.] Deep sorrow; affliction; grief. 
{Lat.] Falsehood; perjury. 


Crimen lesxe majestatis. [Lat.] High treason. 
Cruz criticorum. [Lat.] The puzzle of critics. 
Crux mathematicorum, |Lat.] The puzzle of mathe- 


maticians. 

Crux mihi anchora, [Lat.] The cross is my anchor. 

Cucullus non facit monachum. [Lat.] The cowl 
does not make the friar. 

Cui bono? [tate] For whose benefit is it? 
quially, What good will it do? 

Cui Fortuna ipsa cedit. [Lat.] 
herself yields. 

Culpam pena premit comes. 
follows close upon crime. 

Cum bona venia. [Lat.] With kind permission. 

Cum grano salis. [Lat.] With a grain of salt; with 
some allowance. 


Collo- 
To whom Fortune 


{[Lat.] Punishment 


Cum privilegio. (Lat.] With privilege. 
Cuneus cuneum trudit. [Lat.] One wedge drives 
another. 


Cure leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent. [Lat.] Light 
griefs speak out; great ones are silent. 

Curiosa felicitas. [Lat.] A felicitous tact. 

Currente calamo. |Lat.] With a running or rapid 


pen. 
[Lat.] The guardian of morality. 


Custos morum. 
Custos rotulorum, [Lat.] Keeper of the rolls. 
D. 


Dabit Deus his quoque jinem. 
an end to these also. 

Deaccord. [Fr.] Agreed; in tune. 

Da locum melioribus. [Lat.] Give place to your 
betters. 

Dal segno. 





{Lat.] God will put 


[It.] Repeat from the sign. 
Dame Vhonneur. [Fr.] Maid of honor. 
Dames de lahalle. [Fr.] Market women. 
Damnant quod non intelligunt. ([Lat.] They con- | 
demn what they do not comprehend. 


Damnati ad metalia, [Lat.] Condemned to the 
mines. 

Damnumn absque injurid. [Lat.] A loss without an 
injury. 


Dapes inemptzx. [Lat.] Viands unbought. 

Dare pondus fumo. [Lat.] To give weight tosmoke; 
to give importance to trifles. 

Data et accepta. [Lat.] Expenditures and receipts. 

Data fata secutus. [Lat.] Following revealed des- 
tiny. 

Date obolum Belisario, [Lat.] Gave a penny to Beli- 
sarius. 

Davus sum, non Gdipus. [Lat.] I am Davus, not 
(2idipus; a simple servant, not a conjurer. 

Debito justitix. [Lat.] By debt of justice. 

De bon augure._|Fr.] Of good omen, 

De bonis non, FLat.] Of the goods not yet adminis- 
tered on. 

De bonne grace. [Fr. 

Deceptio visis. [ - 

Decies repetita placebit. 
repeated, it will please. 

Decipimur specie recti. [Lat.] We are deceived by 
the appearance of rectitude. 

Decori decus addit avito, [Lat.] He adds honor to 
ancestral honors. 

Decrevi, [Lat.] I have decreed. 


With good grace; willingly. 
An illusion of the sight. 
{Lat.] Though ten times 





QUOTATIONS, WORDS, PHRASES, ETC. FROM 


De diein diem. [Lat.] From day to day. 

De facto. [Lat.] From the fact; really; by one’s own 
authority. : 

Dégagé. [Fr.] Easy and unconstrained. 

De gaieté de ceur. Ltd Sportively. 

Dégott. [Fr.] Disrelish; disgust. 

De gustibus non est disputandum. [Uat.] There is 
no disputing about tastes. 


De haute lutte. [Fr.] By a violent struggle. 


Dehors. (Fr. ithout; out of; foreign; irrelevant. 
Dei gratia. [Lat.] By the grace of God. 
Deintegro. {Lat.] Anew; from the start. 


Déjetiner « la fourchette. [Fr.] A meat breakfast. 

De jure. [Lat.] From the law; by right. 

Del credere. [It.] A guaranty given by factors bind- 
ing them to warrant the solvency of the purchasers 
of goods which they sell on credit. 

Delectando pariterque monendo, [Lat.] By pleasing 
while admonishing. 

Delenda est Carthago. [Lat.] 
blotted out, or destroyed. 

Demalen pis. [Fr.] From bad to worse. 

Demeure. [Fr.] Dwelling; residence. 


Carthage must be 


Demi-jour. [Fr.] Partial illumination; faint light. 
De minimis non curatur, [Lat.] Trifles are not 
noticed. 


De mortuis nil nist bonum. 
good of the dead. 

De nihilo nihil fit. [Lat.] Of nothing nothing is made, 

De novo. [{Lat.] Anew, 

Deo adjuvante, non timendum. 
nothing need be feared. 


[Lat.] Say nothing but 


[Lat.] God helping, 


Deo date. [Lat.] Give to God. ’ 
Deo duce. [Lat.] God being my leader, 

Deo favente. [Lat.] With God’s favor. 

Deo gratias, |Lat.] Thanks to God. 

Deo juvante. [Lat.] With God’s help. 

Deo monente, [Lat.] God giving warning. 

Deo, non fortuna. [Lat.] From God, not fortune. 


Deo volente. [Lat.] God willing; by God’s will. 
Dépéche. [Fr.j] A dispatch; a message. 
Depressus, extollor. [Lat.] Being debased, I am 


exalted. 
De profundis. [Lat.] Out of the depths. 
Dernier ressort. [Fr.] A last resource. 
Desagrément. [Fr.] Something disagreeable. 
Desiderata curiosa. [Lat.] Things to be desired 
and that are curious; curious desiderata. 
Desideratum. [Lat.] A thing desired. 
Desipere in loco. [{Lat.] To jest at the proper time. 
Désobligeante. [Fr.] A carriage with but one seat; 
a sulky. 
Désorienté. 
fused. 

Desunt cetera. [Lat.] The remainder is wanting. 

Detrop. [Fr.] Too much, or too many; not wanted; 
better away than present. 

Detur digniori. [Lat.] Let it be given to the more 
worthy. 

Deus major columna. [Lat.] God the strongest pil- 
lar; God the greatest support. 

Deus nobis hxc otia fecit. [Lat.] God has given us 
this ease. 

Deus vobiscum. [Lat.] God be with you. 

Dextro tempore. [{Lat.] Ata favorable time. 

Dicta probantia. [Lat.] Proof-texts. 

Dictum. [Lat.] A saying; a decision. 

Dictum-de dicto. [Lat.] Report upon hearsay. 

Dies faustus. [Lat.] A lucky day. 

Dies infaustus. [Lat.] An unlucky day. 

Diesirxz. [Lat.] Day of wrath;—the title of a cele- 
brated Latin hymn. 

Dies non. ([Lat.] A day on which judges do not sit; 
— used in legal language. 

Dieu avec nous. [Fr.] God with us. 

Diew défend le drott, [(Fr.] God defends the right. 

Dieu et mon droit. i r.] God and my right. 

Dieu vous garde. J r.] God protect you. 

Dignus vindice nodus. [Lat.] A knot worthy to be 
loosened, or untied, by such hands. 

Di grado in grado. [It.] By degrees, 

Di il vero e affronterai il diavolo. [It.] Speak the 
truth and you will shame the devil. 

Dit majorum gentium. [Lat.] The gods of the su- 
perior class; the twelve superior gods, 

Dii penates. [Lat.] Household gods. 

Diis aliter visum, [Lat.] To the gods it has seemed 


[Fr.] Having lost one’s bearings; con- 


otherwise. 
Dilettante. [It.] A lover of the fine arts. 
Diné. [Era Dinner. 
Di novelle tutto par bello, [It.] New things always 


appear fine. 
Dirigo. [Lat.] I direct or guide ;—the motto of Maine, 
Di salto. {It.] By steps or leaps. 


Diseur de bon mots. [Fr.] A sayer of good things; 
a wit. 

Disjecta membra. [Lat.] Scattered limbs or re- 
mains, 

Distingué. Distinguished; eminent, 


wa 

Distrait. [Fr.] Absent in thought. 

Divertissement. [Fr.] Amusement; sport. 

Divide et impera. (Lat.] Divide and rule. 

Divoto. [It.] Devoted. 

Docendo dicimus. [Lat.] We learn by teaching, 

Dolce, [It.] In music, soft and agreeable. 

Dolce cose a vedere, e dolci inganni. ([It.] Things 
sweet to see, and sweet deceptions ;—applied to spe- 
cious but deceitful appearances. 

Dolce far niente, [It.] Sweet doing-nothing; sweet 
idleness, 
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Dolcemente. [It.] Softly. 53 ee 

Doli capax. [Lat.] Capable of mischief or criminal 
intention, “ee 

Doli incapax. [Lat.] Incapable of mischief or crim- 
inal intention. 

Doloroso. [It.] In music, soft and pathetic. 

Domino. [It.] A mask robe. ; 

Dominus vobiscum. Ne The Lord be with you. 

Domus et placens uxor, [Lat.] A house and pleas- 
ing wife. 

Dorer la pilule. [Fr.] To gild the pill. 

Dos Wane. [Fr.] An ass’s back; hence, aridge. — 

Double entente. [Fr.] Double meaning; a play on 
words; a word or phrase susceptible of more than 
one interpretation ;— often incorrectly ‘written 
double-entendre. 

Douceur. [Fr.] Sweetness; a bribe. 

Douxyeux. [Fr.] Soft glances. 

Dramatis persone, [Lat.] Characters represented 
in a drama. 4 

Drap Wargent. [Fy.] Silver lace. 

Drap Wor. [Fr.J Gold lace. 

Droit au travail. Lee The right of living by labor. 

Droit des gens. r.] The law of nations, 

Droit et avant. [Fr.] Right and forward, 

Droit et loyal. [Fr.] Upright and loyal. 


Drole. [Fr.] A comical fellow; a buffoon; a queer 
subject. J 

Ducit amor patrizx. [Lat.] The love of country 
guides. 


Due teste vagliano piu che una sola. [It.] Two heads 
are better than one. ; 

Du Jor au faible, [Fr.] From the strong to the 
weak. 

Dulce ‘ Domum!”  [Lat.] Sweet ‘‘Home!” or 
“ Homeward;”—from the song sung by the stu- 
dents of Winchester College at the close of the term. 

Dulce est desipere in loco. [Lat.] It is pleasant to 
jest, or revel, at the proper time. 

Duice et decorum est pro patria mori. [Lat.] It is 
sweet and glorious to die for one’s country. 

Dum spiro, spero. [Lat.] While I breathe, I hope. 

Dum tacent, clamant, [Lat.] While they are silent, 
they cry out. : 

Dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currunt. [Lat.] 
While fools avoid one error, they fall into the op- 
posite one. 4 

Due vies vivamus. [Lat.] While we live, let 
us live. 

Duos qui sequitur lepores, neutrum capit. [Lat.] He 
who pursues two hares, catches neither. ; ; 
Durante beneplacito. [Lat.] During good pleasure. 

Durante vita. at.] During life. 

Dux femina facti. [Lat.}] A woman was the leader 
to the deed. 


E. ; 


Eau bénite de cour. [Fr.] The holy water of the 
court; court promises. ; 


Eau de Cologne. [Fr. 
Eau de lavande. [Fr. 
Eau devie. [Fr.] 


Cologne water. 
Lavender water. 
ater of life; brandy. 


tchasiche, [Fr.] <A first or rough drawing; outline; 

, 8ketch. 

Ebraniement, [Fr.] Violent agitation; violence; 
shock. : 


E cattivo vento che non @ buono per qualcuno. [It.] 
Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good. 

Ecce homo, [Lat.] Behold the man; —applied spe- 
cifically to any picture representing the Savior given 
up to the people by Pilate, and wearing the crown 
of thorns. 

Ecce signum. [Lat.] Behold the sign. 

Ecole de droit. [Fr.] Law-school. 

Ecole de médicine. [Fr.] A medical school. 

Ecole militaire. [Fr.] A military school. 

Ecole polytechnique. [Fr.] A polytechnic school. 

E contrario. [Lat.] On the contrary. 

Editio princeps. [Lat.] The first edition. : 

E flammd cibum petere. [Lat.] To get food out of 

_ the fire; to get a living by desperate means. 

Egal. [Fr.] Equal. 

Fgalité. [Fr.] Equality. 

taarenees {Fr.] Bewilderment; confusion. 

go et rex meus. [Lat.] I and my king. 

Ego spem pretio non emo. 
hope with money. 

Eheu, fugaces labuntur anni, 
ing years glide by. 

Elapso tempore. [Lat.] The time having elapsed. 

El corazon manda las curnes, [Sp.] The heart bears 

, up the body. 


{Lat.] I do not purchase 
[Lat.] Alas, the fleet- 


Eloge. [Fr.] A funeral oration. 
Eloignement. [Fr.] Estrangement. 


E meglio cader dalle finestre che dal tetto. [It.] It is 
better to fall from a window than the roof;—that 
is, of two evils, choose the least. 


eae es [Lat.] One retired from active official 
_ duties. ay 
Limigré. [Fr.]_ An emigrant. 


Employé. [Fr.] A person employed by another; a 


person in service; aclerk. 


Emportement. [Fr.] Transport; passion. 

Empressement, [Fr.] Ardor; zeal; interest. 

Emunctz naris homo, [Lat.] A man of nice per- 
ception. ‘ 
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THE LATIN, AND MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


Enami. [Fr.] Asa friend. 

in arriére. ha In the rear; behind; back. 

En attendant. r.] Inthe mean while. 

En avant! [Fr.] Forward! 

Lin badinant. r.] In jest; sport. 

En bagatelle. [Fr.] Triflingly; contemptuously. 

Enceinte. [Fr. regnant; with child. 

En cueros. [Sp.] Naked. | ‘ 

En cueros vivos. [Sp.] Having no clothing; stark 
naked. 

En déshabillé. [Fr.] In undress. Pi, 

En Dieu est ma fiance. [Fr.] My trust is in God. 


fin échelon. [Fr.] In steps; like stairs. 
Zin effet. [(Fr.] In effect; substantially; really. 
En famille. (Fr.] In a domestic state. 


Enfuns de famille. [Fr.] Children of the family. 
Enfans perdus. [Fr.] Lost children; the forlorn 
h , ; 


ope. 

Enfant gaté. [Fr.] A spoiled child. 

Enfant trouvé, [Fr.] A foundling. 

Fn jin. [Fr.] At last; finally. 

rs Jflate. [Fr.] Armed with guns only on the upper 
eck. 

En foule. [Fr.] In acrowd. 

En grand. [Fr.] Of full size. 

En grande tenue. A In full dress, 


En habiles gens. § r.] Like able men. 

En haut. [Fr.] On high; above. 

En masse. [Fr.] Ina body. 

Ennui. [Fr.] Weariness; lassitude. 

En parole je vis. [Fr.] In the word [ live. 
En passant. [Fr.| In passing; by the way. 
En plein jour. r.] In broad day. 

Fn queue. [Fr.| In the rear; behind. 

En régle. [ In order; according to rules, 


Ts 

En retraite. Chr. ] In retreat; retreating. 

En revanche. [Fr.] In return, 

Enroute. [Fr.] On the way. 

Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem. [Lat.] 
With the sword she seeks quiet peace under lib- 
erty ; — the motto of Massachusetts. 

Ens rationis. [Lat.] A creature of reason. 

Fin suite. [Fr.] In company. 

fin suivant la vérité. [Fr.] In following the truth. 

Entente cordiale. [Fr.] Evidences of good will and 
justice toward each other, exchanged by the chief 
persons of two states. 


Entéte. [Fr.] Obstinate; heady; headstrong, 
Entétement. ee Obstinacy. 

Entourage. [Fr.] Surroundings; adjuncts. 
En tout. [Fr.] In all; wholly. 


Lintre deux feux. [Fr.| Between two fires. 

Entre deux vins. [Fr.] Half drunk. 

Entremets. [Fr.] Small and dainty dishes set be- 
tween the principal ones at table. 

Entre nous. ([(Fr.] Between ourselves. 

Entrepot. [Fr.] A warehouse or magazine. 

Entreprenant. [Fr.] Enterprising. 

Entre sol. [Fr.| A suite of apartments between the 
basement or ground floor and the second story. 

En vérité. el In truth; verily. 

En vigueur. r.] In force; forcibly. 

Envoyé, [Fr.] An envoy or messenger, 

fo animo. [{Lat.}] With that design. 

Eo nomine. [Lat.] By that name. 

E pluribus unum. [Lat.] One out of many; one 
composed of many ;— the motto of the United States, 
as being one government formed of many independ- 
ent States. 

Epulis accumbere divim. [Lat.] To sit at the feast 
of the gods. 

Equanimiter. [Lat.] With equanimity. 

E regione. [Lat.] Inastraight line; directly; more 
commonly, in the opposite direction; exactly op- 
posite. 

Erenatd. ([Lat.] According to the exigency. 

Eripuit celo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis. [Lat.] 
He snatched the thunderbolt from heaven, and the 
scepter from tyrants ;— said of Franklin. 

Errare est humanum, [Lat.] To err is human, 

Erratum, p\. Zrrata. [Lat.] An error. 


Erubuit, salva res est. [Lat.] He blushed, all is 
safe. 

Escritura, buena memoria. [Sp.] Writing, the best 
memory. 

Espagnol. [Fr.] Spanish; a Spaniard. 

Espérance et Dieu. [Fr.] Hope and God. 

Espieglerie. [Fr.] Sportive tricks, 


Esprit borné. [Fr.] A narrow, contracted mind. 

Esprit de corps. [Fr.] The animating spirit of a 
collective body, as of the army or the bar. 

Esprit des lois. {Fr.] Spirit of the laws. 


Esprit follet. [Fr.] A ghost; aspecter. 

Esprit fort. [{Fr.] A freethinker; latitudinarian. 

Essayez. (Fr.] Make the attempt; try. 

Hsse. [{Lat.] To be; existence. 

Esse, quam videri, [Lat.] To be, rather than to 
seem. 

Est modus in rebus. [Lat.] There is a medium in 
all things. 


Esto perpetua. 
endure forever. 

Esto quod esse videris. 
to be. 

Est quedam flere voluptas, 

, tain pleasure in weeping. 

Etage. [{Fr.] A story of a house, 

Etats Genéraux. [Fr.] The States General. 

Et cetera. Reps And the rest; &c. 

Et cum spiritu tuo, [Lat.] And with thy spirit, 


[Lat.] Let it be perpetual; let it 
[Lat.] Be what you seem 


[Lat.] There is a cer- 


Et hoc genus omne, {Lat.] And every thing of the 

Et id genus omne. sort. 

Et nati natorum et qui nascentur ab illis. [Lat.] 
Children’s children and their descendants. 

Et sequentes. [Lat.] And those that follow. 

Et sequentia. [Lat.] And what follows. 

Et sic de ceteris. [Lat.] And so of the rest. 

Et sic de similibus. [Lat.] And so of the like. 

Et tu, Brute! {Lat.] And thou also, Brutus! 

Zureka (cipyka, hii-ré/ka). [Gr.] I have found it; 

,— the motto of California. 

Evénement. [Fr.] An event. 

Eventus stultorum magister. 
the instructor of fools. 

E vestigio. [(Lat.] Instantly. 

Lx abrupto. [Lat.] Abruptly; suddenly. 

Ex abundantia. ([Lat.] Out of the abundance. 

Hex adverso. [Lat.] From the opposite side. | 

Ex xquo et bono, [Lat.] Agreeably to what is good 


and right. 
[Lat.] Heartily. 


[Lat.] The result is 


Ex animo. 

Ex auctoritate mihi commiss@. 
thority intrusted to me. 

Ex beneplacito. [Lat.] At pleasure. 

Kx capite. [Lat.| From the head; from memory. 

Ex cathedra. ([Lat.] From the bench; with high 
authority ; —originally used with reference to the 
decisions of the pope and others high in authority. 

E£ecelsior. [Lat.] Higher; more elevated ;— the mot- 
to of New York. 

Exceptio probat regulam. [Lat.] 
proves the rule. 

Exceptis excipiendis. [Lat.] Exceptions being made. 

Excerpta. [{Lat.] Extracts. 

Ex concesso. {Lat.] From what has been conceded. 

Excuderunt. [Lat.] They made it. 

Excudit. [Lat.] e beat out or fashioned it; he 
made it. 

Ex curia. 


[Lat.] By the au- 


The exception 


[Lat.] Out of court. 

Ex delicto, [Lat.] From the crime. 

Ex dono. [Lat.] By the gift. 

Exegi monumentum xre perennius. [Lat.] I have 
reared a monument more lasting than brass. 

Exempla sunt odiosa. ([Lat.] Examples are offen- 


sive. 
Exempli gratid. (Lat.] By way of example. 
Exeunt. [Lat.] They go out. 


Exeunt omnes. [Lat. 


All go out, or retire. 
Lx facto jus oritur, 


{Lat.] The law springs from 


the fact. 
Exigeant. [Fr.] Exacting; requiring too much. 
Exit. [Lat.] He goes out; death. 


Exitus acta probat. {Lat.] The event justifies the 
deed ; — Washington’s motto. 

Ee meré gratia. [Lat.] Through mere favor. 

Ex mero motu. [Lat.] Of his own accord; —a phrase 
occurring in grants, charters, &c. 


Ex more. [Lat.] According to custom. 

Ex necessitate ret. [Lat.] From the necessity of the 
case, 

Ex nihilo nihil fit. [Lat.] From, or out of, nothing, 
nothing comes. 

Ex officio. [Lat.] By virtue of his office. 

Ex opere operato. [{Lat.] By outward acts. 

Ex parte. [Lat.] On one side only. 


Ez pede Herculem. [Lat.] Werecognize a Hercules 
from the size of the foot) that is, we judge of the 
whole from the specimen. 

Experientia docet stultos. [Lat.] 
structs fools. 

Experimentum crucis. [Lat.] The experiment of 
the cross; a decisive experiment; a test of the most 
searching nature. 

Experto crede. [{Lat.] Trust one who has tried, or 
had experience. 

Expertus. [Lat.] An expert. 

Lxpertus metuit. [Lat.] Having experience, 


fears it. 
Explicité. [Lat.] Explicitly. 
Exposé. [Fr.] An exposition; recital. 
Ex post facto. [Lat.] After the deed is done. 
Expressis verbis. ye In express terms. 


Experience in- 


he 


Ex professo. |Lat.] Professedly. 

Ez propriis. [Lat.] From one’s own resources. 

Ex quocunque capite. [Lat.] For whatever reason. 

Ex tacito. [Lat.] Tacitly. 

Ex tempore. [Lat.] Without premeditation. 

Eetinctus amabitur idem. [Lat.] The same man 
will be loved when dead. 

Extrait. [Fr.] Extract. 

Extra muros. [Lat.| Beyond the walls. 

Extra ordinem, [Lat.] Extraordinary. 

Ex ungue leonem. {Lat.] The lion is recognized by 
his claws. 

Ex uno disce omnes. [Lat.] From one learn all; 
from one judge of the whole. 

Hx usu. [Lat.] From, or by, use. 

kx vitermini. [Lat.] By the meaning or force of 
the expression, 

£x voto, (Lat.] According to vow. 


E. 


Faber sux fortune. [Lat.] The architect of his own 
fortune; a self-made man. 

foes {Lat.] Humorous writings or sayings; 
okes, § 
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Facheux. [Fr.]_ Troublesome; vexatious. 

Facies non omnibus una. [Lat.] All have not the 
same face. 

Facile est inventis addere. [Lat.] It is easy to add 
to things which have once been invented. 

Facile princeps. {Lat.] Evidently pre-eminent; the 
admitted chief, 
Facilis est descensus Averni. [Lat.] Descent to 
Avernus (or hell) is easy; the road to evil is easy. 
Facit indignatio versus. {Lat.] Indignation inspires 
the verses, 

Fagon. [Fr.] Manner; style. 

fagon de parler, {Fr.] Manner of speaking. 

Fac simile. [Lat.]” Make it like; hence, a close imi- 
tation. 

Fac totum. po Do all; hence, a man of all work. 


Fade, [Fr.] Flat; stale; insipid. 
Fez populi. [Lat.] The dregs of the people. 
Fainéant. [Fr.] Idle. 


Faire bonne mine. [Fr.] To put a good face upon. 

Faire Vhomme Wimportance. [Fr.] To play the 
part of an important personage; to put on an air of 
superiority. 

Faire mon devoir. [Fr.] Todo my duty. 

Faire sans dire. [Fr.] To do without saying; to act 
without ostentation, 

Fait accompli. [Fr.] A thing already done. 

Falsi crimen. [lat.]_ The crime of forgery. 

Fama clamosa. [Lat.] A prevailing report; current 
scandal. 

Fama semper vivat. 
forever. 

Fantoccini, [It.] Dramatic representations with pup- 


pets, 

Fare, fac. [Lat.] Say, do. 

Far niente. [It.] Doing nothing, 

Fas est ab hoste doceri, [Lat.] 
taught by an enemy, 

Faste. [Fr.] Showy, gaudy dress; display. 

Fata Morgana. [{It.] Atmospheric phenomena along 
the coast of Sicily; looming; mirage. 

Fata obstant. [Lat.] The Fates oppose it. 

Faia viam invenient, [Lat.] The Fates will finda 


way. 
Fauteuil. [Fr.]_ An easy-chair. 


[Lat.] May his fame endure 


It is right te de 


Faux pas. [Fyr.] A false step; a mistake. 
Fravete linguis. [Lat.] Fayor with your tongues; 
be silent. 


Fax mentis incendium glorizx. 
glory is the torch of the mind. 

Fecit. [Lat.] He made or executed it; —put after an 
artist’s name, 

Felicitas multos habet amicos. [Lat.] 
has many friends. 

Feliciter. [Lat.] Happily; successfully. 

Felo dese. {Lat.] A suicide. 

Femme couverte. [Fr.] A married woman. 

Femme de chambre. [Fr.] A chambermaid. 

Femme de charge. [Fr.] A housekeeper, 

Femme sole. [Fr.] A woman unmarried. 

Frendre un cheveu en quatre. [Fr.] To split a hair; 
to make a subtile distinction. 


{Lat.] The desire of 


Prosperity 


Fere naturx. [Lat.] Of a wild nature; —said of 
wild beasts. 
Ferme ornée. [Fr.] A decorated farm. 


Fermeté. [Fr. 
Festina lente. 


Firmness. 

{Lat.] | Hasten slowly. 

Féte champétre. [Fr.] A rural festival. 

Féte Dieu. [Fr.] The Corpus Christi festival in the 
Roman Catholic church. 

Feu de joie, [Fr.] <A firing of guns in token of joy; a 
bonfire. 

Feuilieton. [Fr.] A small leaf; a supplement to a 
newspaper devoted to light, entertaining matter. 

Feux Vartifice. [Fr.] Fireworks. 

Fiat justitix, ruat celum. [Lat.] Let justice be done, 
though the heavens should fall. 

Fiat lux. [{Lat.] Let there be light. 

Fide et amore. [Lat.] By faith and love, 

Fide et fiducia. en By fidelity and confidence. 

Fide et fortitudine. [Lat.] With faith and fortitude. 

Fidei coticula crux. [Lat.] The cross is the touch- 


stone of faith, 

Fidei defensor. [Lat.] Defender of the faith. 

Fideli certa merces, [Lat.] The reward of the faith- 
ful is certain. 

Fideliter. [Lat.] Faithfully. 

Fide, non armis. [Lat.] By faith, not by arms. 

Fide, sed cui vide. [Lat.] Trust, but see whom. 

Fides et justitia. [Lat.] Fidelity and justice. 

Fides Punica, [Lat.] Punic faith; treachery. 

Fidus Achates. [{Lat.] Faithful Achates; i. e., a true 
friend. 

Fridus et audax. [Lat.] Faithful and bold. 

Fieri facias. [Lat.] <A legal term directing an exe- 
cution to be levied on the goods of a debtor. 

Filius nullius. [Lat.] A son of nobody, 

Filius terre. [Lat.] One of low birth. 

Fille de chambre. [Fr.] A chambermaid. 

Fille de joie. [Fr.] A woman of licentious pleasure. 

Fille Vhonneur. {[Fr.] A maid of honor; a court 


lady. 
Fils. [Fr.] Son. 
Finem respice. [Lat.] Look to the end. 


Finis. [Lat.] The end. 

Finis coronat opus. [Lat.] The end crowns the 
work, 

Flagranée bello, [Lat.] During hostilities. 

Flagrante delicto, [Lat.] Inthe commission of the 
crime, 
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Flecti, non frangi. [Lat.] To be bent, not to be 


broken. 

Fleur Veau. [Fr.] Even with the surface of the 
water. 

Fleur de terre. [Fr.] Even with the surface of the 
ground. 


Flosculi sententiarum. [Lat.] Flowers of wit. 

Flux de bouche. [Fr.] A flow of words; garrulity. 

Fenum in cornu habet. [Lat.] He has hay (a sign of 
a dangerous animal) upon his horn; beware of him. 


Folatre. [Fr.] Playful; frolicsome; wanton. 
Fonctionnaire. [Fr.] A public officer. 
Fons et origo. [Lat.] The source and origin. 


Forensis strepitus. [Lat.] The clamor of the forum. 

Formaliter. [Lat.] In form. 

Forsan et hxc olim meminisse juvabit. [Lat.] Per- 
haps it will be pleasant hereafter to remember these 
things. 

Fortes fortuna juvat. [Lat.] Fortune aids the brave. 

Fortiter et recte. [Lat.] With fortitude and recti- 
tude. 

Fortiter in re. [Lat.] With firmness in acting. 

Fortuna favet fatuis. [Lat.] Fortune favors fools. 

Foy pour devoir, [O.Fr.] Faith for duty. 

Fra. i) Brother ; friar ;— applied chiefly to 
monks of the lower order. 

Fraicheur. [¥r.] Coolness; freshness. 

Frais. [Fr.] Cost; expense. 

Franco. [It.] Free from postage; post free. 

Frangas, non flectes. [Lat.] You may break, you 
shall not bend me, 

Fraus pia. [Lat.] A pious fraud. 

Friponnerie. [Fr.] Roguery, or roguish tricks. 

Froides mains, chaude amour. [Fr.| A cold hand 
and warm loye. 

Froideur. [Fr.] Coldness. 

Front a front. [Fr.] Face to face. 

Fronti nulla fides. [Lat.] There is no trusting to 
appearances. 

Fruges consumere nati. [Lat.] Born to consume 
fruits; made merely to consume food. 

Fugit hora. (Lat.] The hour flies. 

Fuimus Troes. [{Lat.]| We were Trojans. 

Fuit Ilium, [Lat.] Troy has been. 

Fulmen brutum. [Lat.] A harmless thunderbolt. 

Functus officio. [Lat.] Waving performed his oftice 
or duty; hence, out of office. 

Funébre. [Fr.] Funereal; mournful. 

Furor arma ministrat. [Lat.] Fury provides arms, 

Furor loquendi. [Lat] A rage for speaking. 

Furor poeticus. [Lat.|] Poetical fire. 

Furor scribendi, [(Lat.] A rage for writing. 


G. 


Gaieté deceur. [Fr.] Gayety of heart. 


yallicé. [Lat.] In French. 

Garcon. rd A boy, or a waiter. 
Garde acheval. [{Fr.] A mounted guard. 
Garde du corps. [Fr.] A body guard. 


Garde-feu. [Fr.] A fire-guard. 


Garde mobile, [Fr.] A guard liable to general ser- 
vice. 

Garde royale. [Fr.] Royal guard. 

Gardez. [Fr.] ‘Take care; be on your guard. 


Gardez bien. [Fr.] Take good care. 

Gardez la fot. [Fr.] Keep the faith. 

Gaudeamus igitur. [Lat.] So let us be joyful. 

Gaudet tentamine virtus. [Lat.] Virtue rejoices in 
temptation. 

Genius loct. [Lat.]_ The genius of the place. 

Gens Carmes. [¥r.] Armed police. 

Gens de condition. [Fr.] People of rank. 

Gens @église. [Fr.] Churchmen. 

Gens de guerre. [¥r.]_ Military men. 

Gens de langues. [¥Fr.]_ Linguists. 

Gens de lettres. [Fr.] Literary people. 

Gens de lois. [Fr.] Lawyers. 

Gens deméme famille. [Fr.] Birds of a feather, 

Gens de peu. Hn Meaner sort of people. 


Gens togata. [Lat.] Civilians. 

Gentilhomme. [Fr.] A gentleman. 

Genus trritabile vatum. ([Lat.} The irritable race 
of poets. 


Germanicé, [Lat.] In German. 


Gibier de potence. [Fr.] A gallows-bird, one who 
deserves hanging. 
Giovine Italia. [It.] Young Italy. 


Giovine santo, diavolo vecchio. 
an old devil. 

Gitano. [Sp.] <A gypsy. 

Giuoco di mano, giwoco di villano. 
joke is a villainous or vulgar joke. 


{I1t.] A young saint, 


[It.] A practical 


Glebe ascriptus, [Lat.| A servant belonging to the 
soil. 
li assentihanno torto. [It.] The absent are in the 
wrong. 
Gloria in excelsis, [Lat.] Glory to God in the 
highest. 


Gloria Patri. [Lat.] Glory be to the Father. 

Gloria virtutis umbra, [Lat.] Glory the shadow of 
virtue. 

Tv@Si csavroy (Gnothi seauton). [Gr.] Know thyself. 

Goutie a goutte. [Fr.] Drop by drop. 

Gouvernante. [Fr.] A governess. 

Grace a Dieu, |Fr.| Thanks to God. 

Gradaiim. [Lat.] Gradually; step by step. 


QUOTATIONS, WORDS, PHRASES, ETC, FROM THE GREEK, 


Gradu diverso, una via. 
but the same road, 

Gradus ad Parnassum, [Lat.] Aid in writing Greek 
or Latin poetry. 

Grande chere et beau feu. [Fr.] Good cheer and a 
good fire; comfortable quarters. 

Grande parure. [KFr.] Full dress. 

Grand merci. [Fr.] Many thanks. 

Gratia placendi. [Lat.] The delight of pleasing. 

Gratis dictum. [Lat.] Mere assertion. 

Graviora manent, [Lat.] Greater afflictions await us. 

Gravis ira regum semper, |Lat.] The wrath of kings 
is always dreadful. 

Gregatim. ([Lat.] Gregariously. 

Grex venalium. [Lat.] A venal throng. 

Grosse téte et pew de sens. [Fr.] A large head 


with little sense. 
Guerra al cuchillo. [Sp.] War to the knife. 
{Fr.] War to the uttermost, 


Guerre & Voutrance. 
Guerre a@ mort, [Fr.] War to the death, 
i: 


[Lat.] Even a fly has its 


[Lat.] With different pace, 


Habet et musca splenem. 


anger. 

Habile. [Fr.] Skillful; able. 

Hablen cartas, y callen barbas. [Sp.] Let writings 
speak, and beards (that is, mouths) be silent. 

Hac lege. [{WUat.] With this law or condition, 

Hlec olim meminisse juvabit. [Lat.] It will be 
pleasant to remember these hereafter. 
Hane veniam petimusque damusque vicissim. [Lat.] 
We both give and receive this indulgence in turn. 
Hannibal ante portas. [Lat.] Hannibal before the 
gates; the enemy close at hand, 

Hardiesse. [¥r.] Boldness. 

Haro. [{Fr.] Hue and ery. 

Haud ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco. [Lat.] 
Not ignorant of misfortune, I learn to succor the 


unfortunate. 

Haud longis intervallis. [Lat.] At brief intervals. 

Haud passibus equis. [Lat.] Not with equal steps. 

Haut et bon. |Fr.] Lofty and good. 

Haut gout. [Fr.] High flavor; fine or elegant taste. 

Helluo librorum. [Lat.] A devourer of books; a 
book-worm, 

Heu pietas ! heu prisca fides! [Lat.] Alas for piety! 
alas for the ancient faith ! 

Heureusement. [Fr.] Happily. 

Hiatus valde deflendus. [Lat.] A deficiency much 
to be regretted. 

Hic et ubique. [Lat.] Here and every where. 


Hic finis fandi, [Lat.] Here was an end to the dis- 
course. 

Hic jacet. [Lat.] Here lies;— used in epitaphs. 

Hic eer hoc opus est. [Lat.] This is labor, this is 
work. 


Hic sepultus, [Lat.] Here buried. 
Hincillz lacrimx. [{Lat.] Hence proceed these tears. 


Historiette. [Fr.] <A little or short history; a tale; 
a story. 

Hoc age. [WLat.] Do this; attend to what you are 
doing, 

Hoc anno, [ULat.] In this year. 

Hoc loco. [Lat.] In this place. 


Hoc saxum poswit. [Lat.] He placed this stone. 

Hoc tempore. [Lat.] At this time. 

Hodie mihi, cras tibi. [Lat.] To-day to me, to-mor- 
row it belongs to you. 


Hombre de un libro, ree A man of one book, 


Hominis est errare. [Lat.] Itis common for man 
to err. 

Homme de bien. [Fr.] A good man; an upright 
man. 

Homme de cour. [Fr.| A man of the court; a cour- 
tier. 


Homme de fortune. {ar A fortunate man, 

Homme des lettres. [Kr.] Aman of letters; a literary 
man. 

Homme @épée. [Fr.] A man of the sword; asoldier. 

Homme de robe. [Fr.] A man in civil office. 

Homme des affures. [Fr.] A business agent; a 
financier. 

Homme @esprit. 

Homme détat. 

lomo alien. 
another. 

Homo homini lupus. 


(Fr.] A man of talent, or of wit. 
[Fr.] A statesman. 
[Lat.] A man under the control of 


{Lat.] Man is a wolf to man. 


Homo multarum literarum. [Lat.] A man of great 
learning. 

Homo sui juris. [Lat.] A man who is his own 
master. 


Homo sum; humani nihil ame alienum puto. [Lat.] 
Iam aman, and deem nothing that relates to man 
foreign to my feelings. 

Honi soit qui mal y pense. [Fr.] Evil to him who 
evil thinks. 

Honor est a Nilo. [Uat.] Wonor is from the Nile ;— 
an anagram on ‘‘ Horatio Nelson,” in allusion to the 
famous battle of the Nile. 

Honores mutant mores. [Lat.] Honors change men’s 
characters or manners. 

Honos alit artes. {Lat.| Honor nourishes the arts. 

Honos habet onus, [Lat.] Honor brings responsi- 


bility. 
Hora e sempre. [It.] It is always time, 
Hora fugit. {Lat.] The hour flies. 


ale 


Hor canonicx. [Lat.] Canonical: 


hours for prayer. 
Horresco referens. [Lat.] I shudder to relate. 
Hors de combat. [Fr.| Out of condition to fight. 
Hors de la loi. [Fr.] In the condition of an out- 
law. ae 
Hors Veuvre. [Fr.] Out of course; out of order. — 


Hors de propos. [re] Not to the point or purpose. 


Sj prescribed 


Hors de saison, [Fr.] Out of season. 
Frortus siccus. at.] A collection of dried plants. 
Hostis humani generis. [Lat.] An enemy of the 


human race. 
[Fr.] A town hall. 


Hotel de ville. 
Hotel des Invalides, [Fr.] The military hospital in 


Paris. 
Hotel Dieu. [Fr.] 
in Paris. 
Hotekgarni. [Fr.] Furnished lodgings. 
Huissier. [Fr.] An usher or door-keeper. 
Humani nihil alienum. [Lat.] Nothing relating to 


man is foreign to me. 
Humanum est errare. [Lat.] To err is human. 
Hune tu caveto. [Lat.] Beware of him. 

Hurtar para dar por Dios. [Sp.] To steal in order 


to give to God, 


The name of a large hospital 


i 


Ich dien. [Ger.] I serve. 

Idée fixé. [Fr.] <A fixed or definite idea. 

Idem sonans. [Lat.] Meaning the same. 

Id est. (Lat.) That is; — abbreviated to i. e. 

Id genus omne. ed All of that sort. 

ERs homo. [Lat.] A fitman; a man of known 
ability. 

Id usitatissimum, [Lat.] That most trite phrase. 

Ignorance crasse. [Fr.] Gross ignorance. 

Ignorantia legis neminem excusat. [Lat.] Ignorance 
of the law excuses no one. 

Ignoscite sepé alteri, nunquam tibi. [Lat.] Pardon 


No desire is felt for a 


The counte- 


[Lat.] Being incredulous, I cannot © 


In the court. 
Hence these resentments. 
[Lat.] A list of prohibited . 


another often, thyself never. 

Ignoti nulla cupido. [Lat.] 
thing unknown. 

Ignotum per ignotius. [Lat.] That which is un- 
known by something still more unknown. ~ 

Il a le diable au corps. [¥r.]_ The devil is in him. 

Il a le vin mauvais. [Fr.] His wine is bad; he is 
quarrelsome when in his cups. 

Il ennuie a qui attend. [Fr.] Waiting is tedious. 

Il fuut de Vargent. [Fr.] Money is wanting. 

Ilias malorum. [Lat.] <A host of evils. 

llium fuit. [Lat.] Troy has existed. 

Ilticité. [Fr.] Unlawful. 

Illotis manibus. [Lat.] With unwashed hands; with- 
out preparation. 

Il wa ni bouche, ni éperon. [Fr.] He has neither 
mouth nor spur; neither wit nor courage. 

Il wa pas inventé la poudre. [Fr.] He was not the 
inventor of gunpowder; he is no conjurer. 

Ii ne faut jamais défier un fou. [Fr.] Never defy a 
fool. 

It west sauce que @appétit. [¥r.] Hunger is the best 
sauce. : 

Il se noyerait dans un verre Weau. [Fr.] He would 
drown himself in a glass of water. 

Il sent le fagot. [Fr.] He smells of the fagot; that 
is, he is suspected of heresy. 

Il volto sciolto, i pensieri stretti. [It.] 
nance open, the thoughts concealed. 
Imitatores, servum pecus. |Lat.] Imitators, a ser- 
vile herd. 
Imo pectore. [QUat.] From the lowest part of the 
breast; from the bottom of the heart. 

Impari Marte. [Lat.] With unequal strength. 

Imperium in imperio. [Lat.] A government within 
a government. 

Implicité. [Lat.| By implication. 

Impoli, [¥r.] Unpolished; rude. 

Impolitesse. [Fr.] Coarseness; rudeness. 

Impos animi. [Lat.] Of weak mind; imbecile. 

Improbe amor, quid non mortalia pectora cogis! 
{Lat.] | Remorseless love, to what dost thou not 
compel mortal breasts ! 

In actu. [Lat.] In act or reality. 

In xternum, [Lat.] Forever. 

In ambiguo. {Lat.] In doubt. 

Inarmis. [Lat.| Under arms. 

In articulo mortis. [Lat.] At the point of death; 
in the last struggle. 

In bianco. [It.] In blank; in white. 

In capite. [Lat.] Inthe head; in chief. 

In celo quies. at.] There is rest in heaven. 

In commendam. [Lat.] In trust, or recommenda- 
tion. 

Incredulus odi. 
bear it. 

In curid. [Lat. 

Indeire, [Lat. 

Index expurgatorius. 


books. 

In dubiis. ped In matters of doubt. 

In dubio, [Uat.] In doubt. 

In Coos Lat.] In equilibrium; equally bal- 
anced, 

In esse. [Lat.] In being. 


Inest clementia forti, 
the brave, 


to 


* 


[Lat.] Clemency belongs 


« 


In ewxtenso. [Lat.]_ At full length. 

In extremis. .] At the point of death. 

Infandum renovare dolorem, (Lat.] To recall un- 
pleasant recollections. 

Injinito. ee Perpetually. 

In flagrante delicto. pe Taken in the fact. 

In forma pauperis. [Lat.] As apoorman. To sue 
in forma pauperis is to sue as a poor man, which 
relieves from costs, 

In foro conscientix., [Lat.] Before the tribunal of 
conscience. 

Infra dignitatem. oo.) Below one’s dignity. 

In futuro. [Lat.] In future; henceforth. 

Ingens telum necessitas. 
erful weapon. 

ee signo spes mea. 

ope. 

In hoc signo vinces. paul In this sign, or under 
this standard, thou shalt conquer. 

In imine. [Lat.] At the threshold. 

In i [Lat.] In the place; inthe proper or natural 
place. 

In loco parentis, 

In medias res. 
affairs. 

In medio tutissimus ibis. [Lat.] You will go most 
safely in the middle; safety lies in a middle course. 

In memoriam, [Lat.] To the memory of; in mem- 


ory. 
In nomine. [Lat.] In the name of. 
[Lat. | 


[Lat.] Necessity is a pow- 
[Lat.] In this sign is my 


[Lat.] In the place of a parent. 
[Lat.] Into the midst of things, or 


In nubibus. In the clouds. 
In nuce. [Lat.] In anut-shell. 
In omnia paratus. [Lat.] Ready for all things. 


Inopem copia fecit. [Lat.] Abundance made him 
poor. 

Inops consilii. [Lat.] Without counsel, 

In ovo. [Lat.] In the egg. 


In pace. [rat In peace. 

In partibus injidelium. [Lat.] In infidel countries. 

In perpetuam rei memoriam. [Lat.] For a perpetual 
memorial of the affair. 

In perpetuum. OM] Forever. 

In petto. [It. ithin the breast; in reserve, 

In pleno. [Lat.] In full. 

In posse. I 1. In possible existence ; in possibility. 

In presenti. [Lat.] At the present time. 

In propria persona. [Lat.] In person. 

In puris naturalibus. [Lat.] Quite naked, 

Inre. [{Lat.] In the matter of. 

Inrem. {Lat.] Against the thing or property. 

In rerum naturd. |Wat.] In the nature of things. 

In secula seculorum. [Lat.] For ages on ages. 

n a proper sense. 


In sano sensu. [Lat. 

Insculpserunt. [Lat.| They engraved it, 

Insculpsit. [Lat.] He engraved it. 

In situ. et In its original situation, 

In solo Deo salus. [Lat.] In God alone is safety. 

Insouciance. [Fr.] Indifference; carelessness. 

Insouciant. [Fr.] Indifferent; careless, 

ne omniwum. [Lat.] Like all; an example to 
others, 


In statu quo. PS In the former state. 

Jn suspenso. [Lat.] In suspense or uncertainty. 

In te, Domine, speravi. [Lat.] In thee, Lord, have I 
put my trust. 

Integros haurire fontes. [Lat.] 
flowing fountains, 

Inter alia. [Lat.] 

Inter arma silent leges. 
the laws are silent. 

Inter canem et lupum. [Lat.] Between dog and wolf; 
at twilight. 

Interdum vulgus rectum videt. [Lat.] The rabble 
sometimes see rightly. 

Inter fontes et flumina nota. 
fountains and rivers. 

Inter nos. [Lat.] Between ourselves. 

Inter pocula. pat At one’s cups. 

Interrorem. {Lat.] As a warning. 

Inter se. [Lat.] Among themselves. 

Inter spem et metum. [Lat.] Between hope and fear, 

In toto. [Lat.] In the whole; entirely. 

In totidem verbis. [Lat.] In so many words. 

Intra muros. pent Within the walls, 

In transitu. [Lat.] On the passage. 

Intra parietes. [Lat.] Within walls, or in private. 

Intriguant. [Fr.] An intriguing fellow. 

Intuta que indecora. [Lat.] Disgraceful things are 
unsafe, 

In un batter @ occhio, 
eye; instantly. 


To drink from over- 


Among other things. 
{Lat.] Inthe midst of arms 


[Lat.] Among familiar 


[It.] In the twinkling of an 


Inusu. {Lat.] In use. 

Inusum Delphini, [Lat.] For the use of the Dau- 
hin. 

In utrumque paratus. [Lat.] Prepared for either 
event. 

In vacuo. [Lat.] In empty space, or in a vacuum. 


In verba magistri jurare. {Lat.] To swear to, or by, 
the words of another; to adopt opinions on the au- 
thority of another. 

Inversa@ ordine. [{Lat.] In an inverse order. 

In vino veritas. [Lat.] There is truth in wine; truth 
is told under the influence of wine. 

Invita Minerva. [Lat.] Without genius. 

Ipse dixit. [Lat.] He himself said it; dogmatism. 

Ipsissima verba. [Lat.]| The very words. 


Ipsissimis verbis. [tan In the very words. 
pas facto. pa In the fact itself. 
ipso jure. [Lat.] By the law itself. 


dra furor brevis est, [Lat.] Anger is brief madness, 
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Ita est. [Lat.] Itis so. 

Ita lex scripta est. [Lat.] Thus the law is written. 
Italicé. [Lat.] In Italian. 

Ivresse, [¥r.] Intoxication; drunkenness, 


J. 


Jacta est alea. [Lat.] The die is cast. 

Jai bonne cause. [Fr.] I have a good cause. 
Jalousie. [Fr.] Jealousy; a Venetian window-blind, 
Jamais arriére. [Fr.] Never behind. 

Jamais bon coureur ne fut pris. [Fr.] A good run- 


ner is never caught. 
Januis clausis. et With closed doors. 


Janene des Plantes. [Fr.] The botanical garden in 

aris. 

Je EOE le droit. [Fr.] I will maintain the 
right. 


Je ne cherche qwun. [Fr.] I seek but one. 

Je ne sais quot. [Fr.] I know not what. 

Je woublierai jamais. [Fr.] I will never forget. 

Je suis prét. [Fr.] Iam ready, 

Jet Veau. [Fr.] A jet of water. 

Jeu de mots. Fr.] A play on words; a pun. 

Jeu @esprit. [Fr.\: A witticism. 

Jeu de théatre. [Fr.] Stage-trick; clap-trap; atti- 
tude. 

Je vis enespoir. [Fr.] I live in hope. 

Joci causa. [Lat.] For the sake of a joke. 


Joli. [Fr.] Pretty. 

Jubilate Deo. [Lat.] Be joyfulin the Lord; rejoice 
in God. 

Juge de paix. [Fr.] Justice of the peace. 


Jucundi actilabores. [Lat.] Past labors are pleasant. 

Judicium Dei. [Lat.] The judgment of God, 

Juncta juvant. [Lat.] United they assist. 

Juniores ad labores. [Lat.] Young men for labors. 

Jupiter tonans. (Lat.| Jupiter the thunderer. 

Jure divino. [Lat.]_ By divine law. 

Jure humano. [Lat.] By human law, 

Juris peritus. |Lat.] One versed in law. 

Juris utriusque doctor. {Lat.] Doctor of both laws; 
that is, of civil and canon law. 

Jus canonicum. [Lat.] Canon law. 

Jus civile. [Lat.] Civil law. 

Jus divinum. [Lat.] Divine law. 

Jus et norm loquendi. [Lat.] The law and rule of 
speech. 

Jus gentium. ([Lat.] Law of nations. 

Jus gladit. [Lat.] Right of the sword. 

Jus possessionis. [Lat.| Right of possession. 

Juste milieu. [Fr.] The golden mean. 

Justitiz soror yides, [Lat.] Faith is the sister of jus- 
tice. 

Justum et tenacem propositi virum. [Lat.] A just 
man, and one tenacious of his purpose, 

Juxta, [Lat.] Near by. 


LL. 


La beauté sans vertu est une flewr sans parfum. 
(Fr) Beauty without virtue is like a flower without 


ragrance, 
LT’ abito é una seconda natura, [It.] Habit is a 
[Lat.] By labor and honor, 


second nature. 

Labore et honore. 

Labor ipse voluptas. [Lat.] Labor itself is pleasure. 

salon omnia vincit. [Lat.] Labor conquers every 
thing. 

Laborum dulce lenimen. 
our labors. 

Dadversité fait les hommes et le bonheur les monstres. 
[Fr.] Adversity makes men, but prosperity makes 
monsters. 

La critique est aisée, et Vart est difficile. [Fr.] 
Criticism is easy, and art is difficult, 

Ldche. [Fr.] Lax; relaxed. 

La fame non vuolleggi. [It.]| Hunger obeys no laws. 

Daffaire s’'achemine, {Fr.] The business is progress- 
ing. 

La fortune passe partout. [Lat.] 
every where; all suffer vicissitudes. 

La gente pone, y Dios dispone, [Sp.] Men purpose, 
but God ‘doth dispose. 

Laguna. a A moor; a fen. 

La, la. [¥r.] So, so; indifferently. 

Laissez faire. [Fr.] Let alone; suffer to have its 
own way, or take its natural course. 

Laissez nous faire. [Fr.] Let us act for ourselves. 

La maladie sans maladie. [Fr.] Hypochondriacism. 

Damour et la fumée ne pewrent se cacher. [Fr.] 
Love and smoke are unable to conceal themselves. 

La mentira tiene las piernas cortas, [Sp.] <A lie has 
short legs. 

Lana caprina. [Lat.] Goat’s wool; hence, a thing 
of no consequence, or which has no existence, 

Langage des halles. [Fr.] Language of the market- 
places; slang; billingsgate. 

La patience est amére, mais son fruit est doux. [Fr.] 
Patience is bitter, but its fruit is sweet. 

Lapis philosophorum, [Lat.] The philosopher’s 
stone, 

La poverta 6 la madre di tutte le arti, [It.] Poverty 
is the mother of all arts, 


[Lat.] The sweet solace of 


Fortune passes 
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Lapsus calami. 


Lat.] A slip of the pen. 
Lapsus linguex. 


Lat.] A slip of the tongue. 
Lapsus memoriz. [Lat.] Aslip of memory. 
Lares et penates. [WLat.] Household gods. 


Pargent. [Fr.] Money. 

La speranza ¢ il pan de miseri. [It.] Hope is the 
poor man’s bread. 

Las riquezas son bagajes dela fortuna. [Sp.] Riches 
are the baggage of fortune. 

Pavenir, [Fr.] The future. 
Lateat scintillula forsan. [Lat.] Perhaps a small 
spark may lie hid. 
Latet anguis in herbd, 
the grass. 

Latine dictum. [Lat.]. Spoken in Latin. 

Lauda la moglie e tienti donzello. [It.] Commend a 
wife, but remain a bachelor. 

Laudari a viro laudato. phats) To be praised by 
one who is himself praised. 

Laudator temporis acti. [Lat.] A praiser of time 
past. 

Laudum immensa cupido. [Lat.] Insatiable desire 
for praise. 

Laus Deo. [Lat.] Praise to God. ; 

Laus propria sordet. [Lat.] Praise of one’s ow 
self defiles. 

La vertu est la seule noblesse. [Fr.] Virtue is the 
only nobility. 

Peau en vient a la bouche. 
mouth water, 

[Fr.] 


[Lat.] A snake lies hid in 


[Fr.] That makes one’s 


The fashionable world. 
[Fr.] The good time will 


Le beau monde. 

Le bon temps viendra. 
come. 

Lector benevole. [Lat.] Kind reader; gentle reader. 


Le cotit en te le got. [Fr.] The cost takes away 
the taste. 
Le diable boiteux. [Fr.] The lame devil, or the 


devil on two sticks. 

Legatus a latere. [{Lat.] A papal embassador, 

Legérité. [Fr.] Lightness; levity. 

Le grand monarque. [Fr.] The great monarch; 
that is, Louis XIV. 

Le grand wuvre. [Fr.] The great work; the phi- 
losopher’s stone. 

Le jeu wen vaut pas lachandelle, [Fr.] The object 
is not worth the trouble. 

Le monde est le livre des femmes. [Fr.] The world 
is woman’s book. 

Le mot d@énigme. [Fr.] The key of the mystery. 

Dempire des lettres. [Fr.] The republic of letters, 

Leonina societas. [Lat.] A lion’s company. 

Le pas. Pee] Precedence in place or rank. 

Le point de jour. [Fr.] Daybreak. 

Le roi et Vétat. [Fr.] King and state. 

Lerotile veut. [Fr.] The king wills it. 

Le roi savisera. [Fr.] The king will consider or 
deliberate. 

Les absens ont toujours tort. 
always in the wrong. 

Les affaires font les hommes. 
men. 

Le savoir faire. 

Les bras croisés, 


[K'r.] The absent are 
[Fr.] Business makes 


[Fr.]_ See Savoir faire. 
[Fr.] With hands folded. 

Les dowx yeux. [Fr.] Soft glances. 

Lése majesté. [Fr.] High treason. 

Les extrémes se touchent. [Fr.] Extremes meet. 

Les larmes aux yeux. [Fr.] Tears in one’s eyes. 

Les murailles oni des oreilles. [Fr.] Walls haye 
ears, 

Les plus sage nele sont pas toujours. [Fr.] The wisest 
are not so always. 

Détoile du nord. [Fr.] The star of the north; —the 
motto of Minnesota. 

Le tout ensemble. [Fr.] All together. 

Lettre de cachet. [Fr.] <A sealed letter; a royal 


warrant. 
Lettre de change. [¥Fr.] A bill of exchange. 
Lettre de créance. [Fr.]_ Letter of credit. 

[Fr.] <A letter of marque or of 


Lettre de marque. 
reprisal, 

Leve fit quod bene fertur onus. [Lat.] The burden 
which is well borne becomes light. 

Le vrai west pas toujours vraisemblable. [Fr.] The 
truth is not always probable. 

Lex loci. [Lat.] ‘The law or custom of the place. 

Lex non scripta. [Lat.] The common law. 

Lex scripta. [Lat.] Statute law. 

Lex talionis. [Lat.] The law of retaliation. 

Lex terre. [Lat.] The law of the land. 

Vhomme propose, et Dieu dispose. [Fr.] Man pro- 
poses, and God disposes. 

Liaisons dangereuses. [Fr.] Dangerous alliances 
or connections. 

Libertas et natale solum. [Lat.] Liberty and my na- 
tive land. 

Liberum arbitrium. ([Lat.] Free will. 

Libraire, [Fr.] A bookseller. 

Licentia vatim. ([Lat.] The license of the poets; 
poetical license. 

Lime labor et mora. [Lat.] The labor and delay 
of the file; the slow and laborious polishing of a 
literary composition. 

Pinconnu. iPr) The unknown. 

Pincroyable. [ i} The incredible. 

Lingua Franca. [It.] The inixed language spoken 
by Europeans in the East. ; 

Lis litem generat. [Lat.] Strife begets strife. 

Lis sub judice. [Lat.] A case not yet decided. | 

Litem lite resolvere. [Lat.] To settle strife by strife ; 
to remove one difliculty by introducing another, 
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Lit de justice. [Fr.] The king’s throne in the par- 
liament of Paris; also, the sitting of this parliament 
in the king’s presence. 


Lite pendente. [Lat.] During the trial. 

Litera scripta manet, [Lat.] The written letter re- 
mains. 

Locale. [Fr.] A place or station. 


Loci communes. 

Loco citato. [Lat. 

Locos y ninos dizen la verdad. 
fools speak truth. 

Locum tenens. [Lat.] One occupying the place; a 
- deputy or substitute; a proxy. 

Locus criminis. [Lat.] Place of the crime. 

Locus in quo. eet The place in which. 

Locus penitentiz. at.] Place for repentance. 

Locus sigilli. [Lat.| The place of the seal; — usually 
abbreviated to L. 8. 

Longo intervallo. [Lat.] By or with long interval. 

Longé aberrat scopo. | Lat.] He goes far from the mark. 

Loyal devoir. [Fr.] Loyal duty. 

Loyal en tout. [Fr.] Loyal in every thing. 

Loyuuté moblige. [Fr.] Loyalty binds me, 

Loyauté va honte. [Fr.] Loyalty has no shame. 

Lucidus ordo. {Lat.] A clear arrangement. 

Lucri causa. [Lat.] For the sake of gain. 

Lucus anon lucendo, [Lat.] A jew @esprit in etymol- 
ogy, which, assuming that dwcus, a dark wood or 
grove, is derived from the verb lucere, to shine, 
supposes it must be a non lucendo, from its not 
being light. 

Ludere cum sacris. [Lat.] To trifle with sacred things. 

Lupus in fabuld. [Lat.] The wolf in the fable. 

Lupus pilum mutat, non mentem. [Lat.] The wolf 
changes his coat, not his disposition. 

Lusus nature. [Lat.] <A sport or freak of nature. 


M. 


My dear. 
Lat.] Proceed in virtue. 
Upon my faith, 
[It.] The more haste, 


Lat.] Common places. 
In the place cited. 
[Sp.] Children and 


Ma chére. a 

Macte virtute. 

Ma fois. [Fr.] 

Muagiore fretta, minore atto. 
the worse speed. 

Magister ceremoniarum. 
monies. 

Mugistratus indicat virum. 
cates the man. 

Magna civitas, magna solitudo, 
is a great desert. 

Magne spes altera Rome. [Lat.] 
great Rome. 

Magni est veritas, et prevalebit. 
mighty, and it will prevail. 
Magna est vis consuetudinis. 

force of habit. 
Mugnanimiter crucem sustine. 
the cross. 
Magnas inter opes inops. 
of great wealth. 
Migninominisumbra, [Lat.] The shadow ofa great 
name. - 
Magnum bonum. [Lat.] 
Magnum est vectigal parsimonia, 
is itself a great income. 
Mignum opus. [Lat.] 


[Lat.] Master of the cere- 
[Lat.] Magistracy indi- 
[Lat.] A great city 
Another hope of 
[Lat.] Truth is 
[Lat.] Great is the 
[Lat.] Nobly bear 


[Lat.] Poor in the midst 


A great good. 
|Lat.] Economy 


A. great work. 


Mugnus Apollo. ({Lat.] Great Apollo; one of high 
authority. 

Maigre. [Fr.] Fasting; fish-diet. 

Main de justice. [Fr.] The hand of justice; scepter. 

Maintien. [Kr.] Deportment; carriage; address. 


Muintien le droit. [Fr.] Maintain the right. 

Muison de campagne. [Fr.] A country-seat. 

Maison de santé. jer) Private hospital. 

Muison de ville. on The town-house,. 

Maitre Vhotel. [Fr.] A house-steward. 

Muitre de requétes. [Fr.] Master of requests; the 
member of a council of state next in rank to the 
commander, 

Maitre des basses euvres. [Fr.] A night-man. 

Maitresse. [Fr.] Mistress. 

Malade. [Fr.] Sick. 

Maladie du pays. [Fr.] Homesickness. 

Mula fide. [Lat.| With bad faith; treacherously. 

Mil apropos. [¥r.] Ill-timed. 

Mal de dents. [Fr.] Toothache. 

Mil de mer. [Fr.] Seasickness. 

Mil detéte. [Fr.] Headache. 

Mal entendre. [¥r.] An error; mistake. 

Male parta, mile dilabuntur.. [Lat.] Things ill 
gotten are ill spent. 

Mualgré nous. oe In spite of us, 

M ilgré soi. i! ‘r.] In spite of himself. 

Miatheur ne vient jamais seul. [Fr.] Misfortunes sel- 
dom come singly. 

Mali exempli. [Lat.] Ofabad example. 

Mali principii malus finis. [Lat.] Of a bad begin- 
ning, the issue is bad. 

Malis avibus. [Lat.] With unpropitious birds; with 
bad omens. 

Milo modo. [Wat.] Ina bad manner. 

Malo mori quam fedari. [Lat.] I would rather die 
than be debased. 

Mualpropre. [Fr.] Unclean; slovenly. 

Malum in se. [{Lat.] Bad in itself. 

Malum prohibitum. [(Lat.] An evil prohibited; evil 
because prohibited, 





QUOTATIONS, WORDS, PHRASES, ETC, FROM THE GREEK, 


Malus pudor. 

Manet alt&é mente repostum. 
deeply fixed in the mind. 

Manibus pedibusque. [Lat.] With hands and feet. 

Manu forti. [Lat.] ith a strong hand. 

Manu propria. {Lat.] With one’s own hand, 

Mare clausum. |Uat.| A closed sea; a bay. 

Mardi gras. [¥Fr.] Shrove-Tuesday. 

Maréchal. [Fr.] Marshal. = 

Mars gravior sub pace latet. [Lat.] A severer war 
lies hidden under peace. 

Mas vale saber que haber. 
rich. ‘ 

Mas vale ser necio que porfiado, [Sp.] Better bea 
fool than obstinate, 

Mas vale tarde que nunca. [Sp.] Better late than 
never. : 

Mater familias. pend The mother of a family. 

Materiam superabat opus. {Lat.] The workmanship 
surpassed the materials. | 

Mauvais gott. [Fr.] Bad taste. 

Mauvais honte. ber | False modesty. 


[Lat.] False shame. 
[Lat.] It remains 


[Sp.] Better be wise than 


Mauvais sujet. |Fr.| A bad subject; a worthless 
fellow. 

Maximus in minimis. [Lat.] Very great in trifling 
things. 


Mediocra firma. [Lat.] The middle station is surest. 

Médecine expectant. [Fr.] A mode of treatment 
which trusts to time for the remedy. 

eer eeNts guéris-tot toi-méme. [Fr.] Physician, cure 
thyself. 

Medio tutissimus ibis. [Lat.] In a medium course 
you will go most safely. 

Méya BiB Xiov, néyaxaxdy. (Mega biblion, mega kakon.) 
[Gr.] A great book is a great evil. 

Medium tenuere beati. [{Lat.] Happy are they who 
have kept the middle course, 

Me judice. [Lat.] I being judge; in my opinion. 

Memento mori. [QLat.] Remember death. 

Memorabilia. [Lat.] Things to be remembered. 

Memor et fidelis. {Lat.] Mindful and faithful. 

Memoria in xternd. [Lat.] In everlasting remem- 
brance. 

Mens agitat molem. [Lat.] Mind moves matter. 

Mens divinior. [Lat.] The inspired mind of the 


oet. 
ed legis. [Lat.] The spirit of the law. 
Mens sana in corpore sano, [Lat.] A sound mind in 
asound body. 
Mens sibi conscia rectt. [Lat.] A mind conscious of 
rectitude. 
Meo periculo. 


[Lat.] At my own risk, 
Meo voto. 


[Lat.] By my desire, or according to my 


wish. 
Merum sal. [Lat.] Pure salt; genuine Attic wit. 
Mésalliance. [Fr.| Improper association; marriage 


with one of lower station. 

Metuenda corolla draconis. [Lat.] 
crest is to be feared. 

Meum et tuum. [Lat.] Mine and thine. 

Mi date creta per cacio. [It.] You give me chalk for 
cheese. 

Mihi cura futuri. 
ture. 

Mirabile dictu. [Uat.] Wonderful to be told. 

Mirabile visu. [Lat.] Wonderful to be seen. 

Mirabilia. (Lat.] Wonders. 

Mirum in modum. [Lat.] In a wonderful manner. 

Mise en scéne. [Fr.] The getting up, or putting in 
preparation, for the theatrical stage. 

Miserabile vulgus. piste A wretched crew. 

Miseris succurrere disco. [Lat.] I learn to help the 
wretched. 

Mittimus. [Lat.] We send;—a writ to commit an 
offender to prison. 

Mobile perpetuum. [Lat.] 
motion; perpetual motion. 

Modo et forma. ee In manner and form. 

Modus. [Lat.] Manner; mode. 

Modus operandi. fist Manner of operation. 

Mole ruit sud. [lLat.] It is crushed by its own 
weight. 

Molliatempora fandi, [Lat.] Times or opportunities 
favorable for speaking. 

Mon ami. [Pe My friend. 


The dragon’s 


[Lat.] My anxiety is for the fu- 


Something in constant 


Mon cher, ,[Fr.] My dear. 

Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen 
ademptum. [{Lat.] A horrid monster, misshapen, 
gigantic, blind. f 

Montani semper liberi. [Lat.] Mountaineers are 
always freemen;—the motto of West Virginia. 

Monumentum xre perennius. [Lat.] A monument 
more durable than brass. 

More Hibernico, teed After the Irish fashion. 

More majorum. [Lat.] After the manner of our an- 
cestors, 

More suo. 

Mors omnibus communis. 
to all. 

Mos pro lege. [Uat.] Custom for law. 

Mot du guet. |[¥r.] A watchword. 

Motivé. [Fr.] Supported by a statement of reasons 
or arguments alleged. 

Mots @usage. [Fr.] Words in common use. 

Motu proprio. pinta Of his own accord. 

Mucho en el suelo, pocd en el cielo. [Sp.] Much on 


earth, little in heaven. 
Muet comme un poisson. [Fr.] Mute as a fish. 
Multa gemens. [Lat.] Groaning deeply. 


Multum in parvo, [Lat.] Much in little. 


{Lat.] In his own way. 
[Lat.] Death is common 
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Mundus vult decipi. [Lat.] 
is, wishes to be) deceived. “Ss 

Munus Apolline dignum. [Lat.] A gift worthy of 
Apollo. , f 

ards aéneus conscientia sana. [Lat.] A sound 
conscience is a brazen wall. 

Mutare vel timere sperno. [Lat.] I scorn to change 
or to fear, 

Mutatis mutandis. [Lat.] The necessary changes 
being made. 

Mutato nomine. 

Mutum est pictura poema. 
silent poem. 

Mutuus consensus. 


; N. 


Naissance. [Fr.] Birth. 

Natale solum, [Lat.] Natal soil. : 

Natura lo fece, e poi ruppe la stampa. [It.] Nature 
made him, and then broke the mold. 

Naturamexpellas furca, tamen usquerecurret. [Lat. 
Though you drive out Nature with a club, yet wi 
she always return. ’ 

Naturel. [Fr.] Nature; disposition; temper. — 

ed cupias, nec metuas, [Lat.] Neither desire nor 
ear. 

Ne cede malis. [Lat.] Yield not to misfortune. 

Necessitas non habet legem. [Lat.] Necessity has no 


yorld will be (that 


[Lat.] The name being changed. 
[Lat.] A picture is a 


[Lat.] Mutual consent, 


law. 
Nec mora, nec requies. [Lat.] Neither delay nor 
rest. ‘ 


[Lat.] The chief argument. 


Nec prece, nec pretio. 
[Lat.] Neither 
to seek nor to contemn honors, - 
Nec temere, nec timide. 
Née, [Fr.] Born; as, Madame de Staél, née (that is, 
et 
Nefasti dies. [Lat.]| Days upon which no public 
Négligé. [¥r.] A morning dress. 
Nemine contradicente. [Lat.] Without opposition; 
out a dissenting voice. 
[Lat.] 
Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit. [Lat.] No 
tests, no one makes opposition. 
Nemo solus sapit. [Lat.] No one is wise alone. 
Né pour digestion. [¥Fr.]_ Born for digestion; that 
boy 
Ne quid nimis. [Lat.] Not any thing too much or 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam, [Lat.] Let not the shoe- 
plish thoroughly. 
temple. 
veas. [Sp.] Never sign a paper that you do not 
Nihil debet. [Lat.] He owes nothing; a plea deny- 


Nec pluribus impar. [Lat.] Not an unequal match 
for numbers. 
[Lat.] Neither by entreaty 
nor by bribe. 
Nec querere, nec spernere honorem. 
Nec scire fas est omnia. [Lat.] It is not permitted 
to know all things. 
{Lat.] Neither rashly nor 
timidly. k 
whose maiden name was) Necker. 
Ne exeut. Let him not depart. 
business was transacted; also, unlucky days. 
Ne fronti crede. [Lat.] Trust not to appearances. 
Ne Jupiter quidem omnibus placet. [Lat.] Not even 
Jupiter pleases every one. 
no one speaking in opposition. 
Nemine dissentiente. [Lat.] No one dissenting; with- 
Nemo me impune lacessit. No one wounds 
me with impunity ;— the motto of Scotland. 
one is wise at all times. 
Nemo reclamat, nullus obsistit. [Lat.] No one pro- 
Nemo repenté fuit turpissimus. [Lat.] Noman ever 
became a villain at once. 
Ne plus ultra, [Lat.] Nothing further; the utter- 
most point. 
is, merely to eat and drink. 
Ne puero gladium. [Lat.] Intrust not a sword toa 
Ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat. [Lat.] That 
the republic receives no injury. 
too far. 
Nervus probandi. 
maker go beyond his last. 
Ne tentes, aut perfice. [Lat.] Attempt not, or acecom- 
Netteté. [Fr.]_ Neatness; cleanness; nicety. 
Ne vile fano. [Lat.] Let there be nothing vile in the 
Niaiserie. [Fr.] Foolishness; silliness, 
Ni jfirmes carta que no leas, ni hebes agua que no 
read, nor drink water that you do not examine. — 
Nihil ad rem. [Lat.] Nothing to the point. 
ing a debt. 
Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit. [Lat.] He touched 


nothing without embellishing it. . 
Nil admirari. [Lat-] To wonder at nothing. 
Nil conscire sibi. [Lat.] To be conscious of no fault. 
Nil desperandum. eee Never despair. 
Nil dicit. [Lat.] He makes no answer. 
Nil nisi cruce. [Lat.] Naught but the cross; de- 
pending upon the cross alone. 


Nil sine numine. [Lat.] Nothing without God. 

Ni Vun ni Vautre. [Fr.] Neither the one nor the 
other. 

Nimporte. [Fr.] It matters not. ‘ 

en ne crede colori. [Lat.] Trust not too much 
to looks. 


Nist Dominus frustra. |Lat.] Unless God be with 
you, all your toil is vain, 

Nitor in adversum. [Lat.] Istrive in opposition, 
or against opposition. “- 
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No ay cerradura art orolaganzua. [Sp.] There 
is no lock but a golden key will open it. 

Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus. [Lat.] Virtue 
is the true and only nobility. 

Noblesse oblige. [Fr.] Rank imposes obligation ; 
much is rightly expected of one of high birth or 
station. 

No es todo oro lo que reluze. [Sp.] All is not gold 
that glitters, 

Nolens volens. [Lat.] Whether he will or not. 

Noli me tangere. i] Don’t touch me, 

Nolle prosequi. [Lat.] To be unwilling to proceed. 

Nolo peep ars. [Lat.] I do not wish to be made a 
bishop. 

Nom de plume. 

Nomen et omen. 
that is ominous. 

Nomina stultorum parietibus hxrent. 
names of fools are seen upon the walls. 

Nomme de guerre. [Fr.] A war name; a traveling 
title; a pseudonym. 

Non assumpsit. [Lat.] The plea of a defendant in 
an action of asswmpsit that ‘‘ he did not undertake 
and promise,” &c. " 

Non compos mentis. [Lat.] Not in sound mind, 

Non constat. [Lat.] It does not appear. 

Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum. [Lat.] 
It is not the fortune of every man to go to Corinth. 

Non datur tertiwm. [Lat.] There is not a third one 
to be found. 

Non deficiente crumend. [Lat.] The purse not fail- 
ing; if the money does not fail. 

Nonens. [Lat.] Nonentity. 

Non est inventus. [Lat.] He has not been found, 
Non est vivere, sed valere vita. [Lat.] Not merely 
to live is life, but to have good health. 

Non far mai il medico tuo erede. [It.] 
your physician your heir. 

Non libet. [Lat.] It does not please me. 

Non liquet. [Lat.] It is not clear; — applied to one 
undecided in mind. 

Non mi ricordo. [It.] I don’t remember. 

Non multa, sed multum. [Lat.] Not many thiugs, 
but much. 

Non nobis solum. [Lat.] Not merely for ourselves. 

on nostrum est tantas componere lites. [Lat.] It 
is not our duty to settle such grave disputes. 

Non obstante. [Lat.] Notwithstanding. 

Nonobstant clameur de haro. [Fr.] Notwithstand- 
ing the hue and cry. 

Non omnia possumus omnes, 
all of us, do all things. 
Non omnis moriar. { Lat. 
Non quis, sed quid. [Lat. 

the person, but the deed. 

Non quo, sed quomodo. [{Lat.] Not by whom, but how. 

Non sequitur. [Lat.] It does not follow; an unwar- 
ranted conclusion. 

Non sibi, sed omnibus. [Lat.] Not for itself, but for 


[Fr.] An assumed or literary title. 
[Lat.] Name and omen; a name 


[Lat.] The 


Never make 


[Lat.] We can not, 


I shall not wholly die. 
Not who, but what; not 


all. 

Non sibi, sed patriz. [Lat.] Not for himself, but for 
his country. 

Non sum qualis eram. [Lat.] I am not what I was. 

Non tali auxilio. [Lat.] Not with such aid, or such 
a helper. 

Nonumque prematur in annum, [Lat.] Let it be 
kept for nine years, 

Nosce teipsum. {Lat.] Know thyself. 

Noscitur a, or ex, sociis. [Lat.] He is known by his 
companions, 

Nota bene (N. B.). [Lat.] Mark well. 

Notatu dignum. [Lat.] Worthy of note. 

Notre Dame. [Fr.] Our Lady; acathedral in France, 


N’oubliez pas. [Fr.] Don’t forget. 
Nous verrons. [Fr.] We shall see. 
Nouvelles. [Fr. ews. 


Nowvellette. {Fr.] A short tale or novel; a novelette. 

Novus homo, [Lat.] A newman, or one who had 
raised himself from obscurity. 

Nuance. [Fr.] Shade; gradation; tint. 

Nudis verbis. ({Lat.] In plain words. 

Nudum pactum. [Lat.] A mere agreement; a con- 
tract made without any consideration, and therefore 


void. 
Nuge canorxz. [Lat.] Melodious trifles. 
Nugis armatus. [Lat.] Armed with trifles. 
Nul bien sans peine. [Fr.] No pains, no gains, 
Nulla dies sine linea. [Lat.] Not a day without 
aline; that is, without something read or done. 
Nulla nuova, buona nuova, [It.] The best news is 
no news. 
Nulli secundus. [Lat.] Second to none, 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri. [Lat.] 
Not bound to swear to the dogmas ee master, 
Nullius jilius. [Lat.] The son of nobody. 
Nunc aut nunquam. [Lat.] Now or never. 
Nunquam minus solus, quam cum solus, 
Never less alone than when alone. 
Nunquam non paratus. [Vat.] Never unprepared, 
Nuptizx. [Lat.] Nuptials; wedding. 
Nusquam tuta fides, ([Lat.] Our confidence is no- 
where safe, 


| O. 


Obiit. hice He, or she, died. 


[Lat.] 


Obiter dictum, [Lat.] A thing said by the way, or in 
passing, 


Obra de comun, obra de ningun. [Sp.] Every body’s 
work is nobody’s work, ‘ 

Obscurum per obscurius. [Lat.] 
obscure thing by one more obscure. 

Observanda. [Lat.] Things to be observed. 

Obsta principiis. [Lat.] Resist the first beginnings. 

Obstuput, steteruntque comx. [Lat.] I was amazed, 
and my hair stood on end. 

Occurrent nubes. [Lat.] Clouds will intervene. 

Oderint dum metuant. [Lat.] Let them hate, pro- 
vided they fear. 

Odi profanum. [{Lat.] I loathe the profane. 

Odiuminlongum jacens. [Lat.] Long-lasting hatred; 
an old grudge. ; 

Odium medicum. [Lat.] The hatred of rival or con- 


tending physicians. 
Odium theologicum. [Lat.] The hatred of theolo- 


Explaining an 


gians. 
Guvres. [Fr.] Works. 
Gil de boeuf. [Fr.} A bull’s eye. 


Oficina gentium. [Lat.] Workshop of the world. 

Offrecer mucho, especie es denegar, [Sp.] To offer 
much is a kind of denial. 

O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, agricolas. 

Lat.] O too happy husbandmen, if they only knew 

their own blessings. 

Ogni medaglia ha il suo riverso, 

as its reverse, 

Ogniuno per se, e Dio per tutti. 
for himself, and God for us all. 

Ohe! jam satis. [Lat.] O, now there is enough. 

Oi rodAoi (Hot pollot). [Gr.] The many; the rab- 
ble; the vulgar. 

Omen faustum. [Lat.] A favorable omen. 

Omne bonum desuper. [Lat.] All goodis from above. 

Omne ignotum pro magnifico. [Lat.] Whatever is 
unknown is thought to be magnificent. 

Omnem movere lapidem. [Lat.] To turn every stone; 
to leave no stone unturned, 

Omne solum forti patria. [Lat.] Every soil to a 
brave man is his country. 

Omne trinum perfectum. [Lat.] Every perfect.thing 
is threefold. 

Omnia ad Det gloriam. 
glory .of God. 


{It.] Every medal 
{It.] Every man 


[Lat.] All things to the 


Omnia bona bonis, [Lat.] All things are good with 
the good, 

oe cum Deo. [Lat.] Every thing with God’s 
help. 


Omnia vincit amor. [Lat.] Love conquers all things. 
Omnia vincit labor. [Lat.] Labor overcomes all 
things. ° 

Omnibus hoc vitium est. [Lat.] All have this vice. 

Omnibus invideas, Zoile; nemo tibi. [Lat.] You 
envy every body, Zoilus; nobody envies you. 

Omnis amans amens. [Lat.] Every lover is de- 
mented. 

On commence par étre dupe ; on jinit par étre fripon. 
[r.] They begin by being fools, and endin becom- 
ing knaves. 

On connait Lami au besoin, [Fr.] A friend is known 
in time of need. 

On dit. [Fr.] They say; hence, a flying rumor. 

Onus proband. ae The burden of proving. 

Ope et consilio. [Lat.] With assistance and counsel. 


Opere pretium est. [Lat.] It is worth while. 


Opprobrium medicorum, [Lat.] The-reproach of 
physicians. 
Optimates, [Lat.] Of the first rank. 


Opus operatum. [Lat.] A mere outward work. 

Ora e sempre. [It.] Now and always. 

Ora et labora. [Lat.] Pray and work. 

Ora pro nobis. [Lat.] 

Orator fit, poeta nascitur. 
made, but the poet is born. 

Ore rotundo. [Lat.] With round, full voice, 

Ore tenus. [Lat.] From the mouth. 

Origo mali. [Lat.] Origin of the evil. 

O! si sic omnia. [Lat.] O that he had always 
done or spoken thus. 

Os rotundum, [Lat.] A round mouth; eloquent de- 
livery. 

O tempora! O the 
manners ! 

Otia dant vitia. [Lat.] Idleness tends to vice. 

Otiosa sedulitas. ([Lat.]  Leisurely industry; tri- 
fling laboriousness. 

[Lat.] 


Otiuwm cum dignitate. 
dignified leisure. 
[Lat.] Ease without dignity. 
[Lat.] Leisure without 


Pray for us. 
{Lat.] The orator is 


O mores! [Lat.] O the times! 


Ease with dignity; 


Otium sine dignitate. 
Otium sine literis mors est. 
literature is death, 


Oublier je ne puis. [Fr.] I cannever forget, 


Oui-dire. [Fr.] Hearsay. 
Ouvert. [Fr.] Open. 
Ouvrage. [Fr.] A work 


Ouvrage de longue haleine. [Fr.] A work for long 
breath; a tedious business, 
Ouvriers. [Fr.] Operatives; workmen, 


P. 


Pabulum Acherontis. [Lat.] Food for Acheron, or 
the grave ; —said of a person about to die. 

Pacetud. [Lat.] With your consent. 

Pacta conventa. {Lat.] The conditions agreed upon, 

Padrone, [It.] Master; employer; landlord, 
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Pallida mors. [Lat.] Pale death. 

Palmam qui meruit ferat. (Lat.| Let him who has 
won it bear the palm. 

Palma non sine pulvere. [Lat.] The palm is not 
gained without the dust of labor; no excellence 
without great labor. 

Par accés, [Fr.] By snatches or starts, 

Par accident. [¥r.] By chance. 

Paraccord. [¥r.] By agreement, 

Par avance. [Fr.] In advance. 

Par ci parla. [Fr.] Here and there. 

Par complaisance, [¥r.] From complaisance, 

Par dépit. [Fr.] Out of spite. 

Parem non fert. [Lat.] He endures no equal, 

Par exemple. [Fr.] For example. 

Par excellence. [Ir.] By way of eminence, 

Par faveur. {fr By favor. 

Par force. [¥r.] By force; perforce. 

Par negotiis, neque supra. [Lat.] Equal to his busi- 
ness, and not above it. 

Par pari refero. (Lat.] Ireturn like for like. 

Pari passu. [Lat.] With equal pace; together. 

Paritur pax bello. [Lat.] Peace is produced by war. 

Parlez du loup, et vous verrez sa queue, [Fr.] Speak 
of the wolf, and you will see his tail. 

Par nobile fratrum. [Lat.] A noble pair of brothers: 
two just alike, or one as good, or as bad, as the 
other. 

Parole Whonneur. [Fr.] Word of honor. 

Par oneri. (Lat.] Equal to the burden. 

Par précaution. [Fr.] By way of precaution. 

Pars adversa, (Uat.} The adverse party. 

Par signe de mépris. [Fr.] As atoken of contempt. 

Particulier. [Fr.] <A private gentleman. 

Partie quarrée. [Fr.] A party of four persons; ¢s- 
pecially, a party of two men and two women. 

Pars pro toto, [Lat.] Part for the whole. 

Particeps criminis. [Lat.] An accomplice. 

Partout. [Fr.] Every where. 

Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. [Lat.] 
The mountains are in labor; a ridiculous mouse 
will be brought forth. 

Parva componere magnis. 
things with great. 

Parva leves capiunt animas. [Lat.] Trifles captivate 
small minds, 

Parvum parva decent, 
a little person. 

Pas a& pas on va bien loin, 
goes a long way. 

Passager. |¥Fyr.] A passenger. 

Passe-partout. [Fr.] A master-key. 

Pasticcio. [It.] Patchwork. 

Paté de foie gras. [Fr.] _Goose-liver pie. 

Paterfamilias. [Lat.] The father of a family. 

Pater noster. [Lat.] Our Father; the Lord’s prayer. 

Pater patriz. [Lat.] Father of his country. 

Patience passe science. [Fr.] Patience exceeds 
knowledge. 

Patisserie. [Fr.] Pastry. 

Patres conscripti. ([Lat.] Conscript fathers—the 
toman senators. 

Patriis virtutibus, [Lat.] By ancestral virtue. 

Pavé. [Fr.] Pavement. 

Paz in bello. raed Peace in war, 

Peccavi. [Lat.] Ihave sinned. 

Pedir peras al olmo. [Sp.] To seek pears upon tlis 
elm. 

Peine forte et dure. [Fr.] Strong and severe punish- 
ment. 

Pendente lite. [Lat.] Pending the suit. 

Penetralia, [Lat.] Secret recesses. 

Pensée, [Fr.] A thought. 

Per ambages. [Lat.] By circuitous ways; by cir- 
cumlocution or allegory; indirectly or figuratively ; 
metaphorically. 

Per angusta ad augusta. [Lat.] 
ties to grandeur. 

Per annum. [Lat.] By the year. 

Per aspera ad astra. pueed Through trials to glory. 

Per capita, ~(Lat.] y the head. 

Per centum. [Lat.] By the hundred, 

Per contra, at.] Contrariwise. 

Per contante. it For cash. 

Per conto. [It. Jpon account, 

Per diem. |[Lat.] By the day. 

Perdu, [¥Fr.] Lost. 

Pere de famille. [Fr.]_ The father of a family. 

Per fas et nefas. [Lat.] Through right and wrong. 

Per gradus. [Lat.] Step by step. 

Periculum in mora. [Lat.] There is danger in delay. 

Per interim. [Lat.] In the mean time. 

Per mare, per terras. [Lat.] Through sea and 


land. 
Per mese. [It.] By the month. 
Permitte divis cetera. [Lat,] Leave the rest to the 
gods. 
Per pares. 
Perpetuum silentium. 
Per saltum. [Lat.] By aleap or jump. 
Per se. [Lat.] By itself considered. 
Per troppo dabatter la verita si perde. 
is lost by too much controversy. 
Per viam. [Lat.] By the way of. 
Pessimi exempli. etd Of the worst example. 
Petit. [Fr.] Small. 
Petit coup. [Fr.] A small mask, covering only the 
eyes and nose, 
Petitio principii. Nar A begging of the question. 
Petit-maitre. [Fr.] A fop. 


[Lat.] To compare small 


[Lat.] Little things become 


[Fr.] Step by step one 


Through diflicul- 


Lat.] By one’s peers. 
a) 
[Lat.] Perpetual silence. 


Truth 


[It.] 


QUOTATIONS, 


Fr.] Little by little; by degrees. 
ee [Fr.] ‘Little wealth, little 
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Peu-a-peu. t 

Peu de bien, peu de soin. 
care. 

Peu de chose. [Fr.] A trifle. 

Peu de gens savent étre vieux. 
know how to be old. 

Pezzo. [It.] Piece; piece of money; a coin. 

Pico. [It.] A peak. 

Piccolo. [It.] Small. 

Pied «terre. [Fr.] A temporary lodging. 

Pietra mossa non fa muschio. [It.] A rolling stone 
gets no moss. 

Pis aller, [Fr.] The last or worst shift. 

Pit. [It.J More. 

Piuttosto mendicante che ignorante. [It.] Better be 
a beggar than ignorant. 


[Fr.] Few persons 


Plebs. [Lat.] Common people. 
Plein pouvoir. [Fr.] Full growth. 
Pleno jure. [Lat.] With full authority. 


Plus aloés quam mellis habet, [{Lat.] He has more 
gall than honey ; —said of a sarcastic writer. 
Plus on est de fous, plus on rit. [Fr.] The more 


fools, the more fun. 
Plus sage que les sages. [Fr.] Wiser than the 
[Sp.] 


wise. 
Poca barba, poca vergiienza. 
little shame. 
Poca roba, poco pensiero. [It.] Little wealth, little 


care. 

Poco, [It.] +A little. 

Pocoapoco. [It.] Little by little. 

Poeta nascitur, non fit. [Lat.} The poet is born, 
not made; nature, not study, must form the poet. 

Point Vappui. [Fr.] Point of support; prop. 

Poisson @ Avril. [Fr.] April fool. 


Little beard, 


Pondere, non numero. [Lat.] By weight, not by 
number, 

Pons asinorum. [Lat.] An ass’s bridge; a help to 
dull pupils. 

Populus vult decipi. [Lat.] People like to be de- 
ceived, 


Porte-chaise. 

Porte-voix. 

Posse videor. 

Possunt quia posse videntur. 
because they seem to be able. 

Post bellum auxilium, [Lat.] Aid after the war. 

Post cineres gloria venit, [Lat.] Glory comes after 
death. 

Poste restante. [Fr.] To remain until called for; 
— applied to letters in a post office. 

Post mortem. [Lat.| After death. 

Post nubila jubila. |Lat.] After sorrow comes joy. 

Post nubila Phebus. [Lat.] After clouds the sun 
shines. 

Post obttum. [Lat.] After death. 

Potage au gras, [Fr.]_ Meat-soup. 

Pour acquit. [Fr.] Received; paid;— written at 
the foot of a paid bill. 

Pour faire rire. [¥r.] 

Pour faire visite. [Fr.] 

Pour passer le temps. [Fr.] To pass away the 
time. 

Pour prendre congé. [Fr.] To take leave. 

Pour y parvenir. rr ‘Yo accomplish the object. 

Prexcognita. [Lat.] Things previously known. 

Premonitus, premunitus. [Lat.] Forewarned, fore- 
armed. 

Prescriptum. [Lat.| A thing prescribed. 

Presto maturo, presto marcio, |It.| Soon ripe, soon 
rotten. 

Prét @accomplir. [Fr.] Ready to accomplish. 

Prét pour mon pays. [Fr.] Ready for my country. 

Preux chevalier. [Fr.| A brave knight. 

Prime vie, [Lat.| The first passages. 

Primdé facie. [Lat.] On the first view. 

Primo. [Lat.] In the first place. 

Primo uomo. [It.] The best or most prominent 
actor or singer. 

Primus inter pares. [Lat.] 

Principia, non homines. [Lat.| Principles, not men. 

Principiis obsta, [Lat.] Resist the first beginnings. 

Prior tempore, prior jure. [Lat.] First in time, 
first by right; or first come, first served. 

fae Gia et focis. [Lat.] For our altars and fire- 
sides. 

Probatum est. [Lat.] It is proved. 

Probitas laudatur, et alget. [Lat.] Honesty is praised, 
and is left to starve. 

Pro bono publico. [Lat.] For the public good. 

Procés verbal. |{Fyr.| A written statement, 

Pro confesso. [Lat.| As if conceded. 

Procul, O procul este, profani! (Lat,] Far, far hence, 
O ye profane } 

Pro Deo et ecclesia. 

Pro et con. [Lat.] 

Profanum vulgus. [Lat.] The profane vulgar, 

Pro forma. ([Lat.] For the sake of form. 

Pro hice vice. ibe) For this turn or occasion, 

Proh pudor. [Lat.] O, for shame. 

Projet de loi. [Fr.] <A legislative bill. 

{ Lat. ] 


[Fr.] A sedan. 
[Fr.] A speaking-trumpet. 
[Lat.] I seem to be able. 
[Lat.] They are able 


To excite laughter, 
To pay a visit. 


Chief among equals. 


Lat.] For God and the church, 
or and against. 


Pro memoria. For a memorial. 

Pronunc. [Lat.] For the present. 

Pro virili parte. [Lat.] For aman’s part; accord- 
ing to one’s power, 

Pro patria. [Lat.] For our country. 

Propaganda fide. [Lat.] For extending the faith. 

Propria que maribus, [Lat.] Those things which 
are appropriate or peculiar to males or men, or to 
husbands, 
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Propriétaire. [Fr.] A proprietor. 

Pro rata, {Lat.] I proportion. 

Pro rege, lege, et grege. [Lat.] For the king, the 
law, and the people. \ 

Pro re nata. [{Lat.] For a special emergency; ac- 
cording to the circumstances. 

Pro salute animex. [eed For the soul’s health. 

Pro tanto, [Lat.] For so much. 

Protégé, [Fr.] One protected or patronized by an- 
other. 

Pro tempore. 

Prudens futurr. 

Publicé. [Lat. 

Pugnis et calcibus. 
with all the might. 

Punctum saliens. 
point. 

Punica fides. [Lat.] Punic faith; treachery, 


Q. 


Que fuerunt vitia, mores sunt. [Lat.] Things which 
once were vices, are now manners or customs. 

Qux nocent docent. [Lat.] Things which injure, 
instruct. 

Quexre. [Lat.] Query; inquiry. 

Queritur. [Lat.] The question arises, 

Qualis ab incepto. [Lat.] The same as from the 
beginning. 

Qualis rex, talis grex. |Lat.] Like king, like people. 


[Lat.] For the time being. 

[Lat.] Thoughtful of the future. 
Publicly. 
[Lat.] With fists and heels; 


[Lat.] A salient or prominent 


Qualis vita, finis ita. [Lat.] As is life, so is its 
end. 

Quamdiu se bene gesserit. [Lat.] During good be- 
havior. 


Quand on emprunte, on ne choisit pas. 
a person borrows, he can not choose. 

Quand on voit la chose, on la croit. [Fr.] What we 
see we believe. 

Quanti est sapere! 


edge! 
Quantum. {[Lat.] The quantity or amount. 
Quantum libet. [Lat.| As much as you please, 
Quantum meruit. |Lat.] As much as he deserved. 
Quantum mutatus ab illo! [Lat.] How changed 
from what he once was! 
Quantum suficit. [Lat.] A sufficient quantity. 
Quantum vis. [Lat.] As much as you will. 
Quasi. [Lat.] Asif; in a manner, 
Quasi agnum committere lupo. [Lat.] Like intrust- 
ing the lamb to the wolf, 
Quelque chose. [Fr] A trifle. 
Questo vento non cribra la biada. 
winnows no corn. 
Qui aime bien, bien chatie. [Fr.] He who loves well 
chastises well. 
Qui capit, facit. 
Quid faciendum ? 


[Fr.] When 


[Lat.] How desirable is knowl- 


[It.] This wind 


[Lat.] He who takes it, makes it. 
[Lat.] Whatis to be done? 

Quid nunc? [Lat.] What now? a newsmonger. 

Qui docet, discit. |Lat.| ILe who teaches, learns. 

Qui donne tot donne deux fois. [Fr.] He who gives 
promptly gives twice as much. 

Quid pro quo, [ULat.] One thing for another; an 

Why do you laugh ? 


equivalent. 

Quid rides ? rat J 

Quid times? |Lat.| What do you fear? 

Quien mucho abraza poco aprieta, [Sp.] Who grasps 
much holds little. 

Quien pregunta no yerra. [Sp.] Who asks errs not. 

Qui facit per aliwm, facit per se. [Lat.]| He who 
does a thing by the agency of another person, does 
it himself, 

Qui fallere possit amantem? [Lat.] Who can de- 
ceive a lover? : 

Qui maime, aime mon chien. [Fr.] Love me, love 
my dog. 

Qui wa santé wa rien, [Fr.] THe who wants health 
wants every thing. 

Qui nimium probat, nihil probat. [Lat.] He who 
proves too much, proves nothing. 

Qui non proficit, deficit. [Lat.] He who does not 
advance, goes backward. 

Qui pense? [Fr.] Who thinks? 

Qui perde peche. [Fr.] He who loses is always in 
the wrong. 

Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? [Lat.] Who shall 
guard the guards themselves ? 

Qui tacit consentit. [Lat.] He who is silent gives 
consent. 

Qui tam? [Lat.] Who as well? 

Qui timide rogat, docet negare. [Lat.] He who asks 
timidly, teaches denial. 

Qui transtulit, sustinet. [Lat.] He who trans- 
planted, still sustains;—the motto of Connecticut, 

Qui va la? [Fr.] Who goes there? 

Quit vive? [Fr.] Who goes there?—hence, on the 
qui vive, on the alert. 

Quoad hoc. [Lat.] To this extent. 

Quo animo? [Lat.] With what mind or intention ? 

(Quocunque modo. [Lat.] In whatever manner. 

Quocunque nomine. [Lat.] Under whatever name. 

Quod avertat Deus! [Lat.] Which may God ayert! 

Quod bene notandum, [Lat.] Which must be es- 
pecially noticed. 

Quod bonum, felix, faustumque sit, [Lat.] May it 
be good, fortunate, and favorable. 

Quod erat demonstrandum. [Lat.] Which was to 
be proved or demonstrated, 
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Quod erat faciendum. [ULat.] wa was to be done, 
Quod hoc sibi vult? [Lat. at does this mean ? 


Quod vide. [Lat.] Which see. 
Quo Fata vocant. [Lat.] Whither the Fates call. 
Quo jure? By what right ? 


aed 


Quomodo? [Lat.] In what manner? how? 

Quorum pars magna fui. [Lat.] Of which, or whom, 
I was a great or important part. 

Quos Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. [Lat.] 
phere whom God wishes to destroy, he first makes 
mad, 

Quot eo tot sententiz, {Lat,] Many men, many 
minds. 


' 


R. 


Rabat. [Fr.] Reduction of price. 
Ragione. [It.] A commercial company; a firm. 


Raison @état. 


[Fr.] A reason of state. 
Rara avis. 


Lat.] A rare bird; a prodigy. 


Rata. [Lat.] Rate; one’s own share. 

Ratione soli. [Lat.] As regards the soil. 
Ravissement. [Fr.] Ravishment. 

Rechaugé. [Fr.] Warmed over, as food; hence, 


stale; old; insipid. 

MRecoje tu heno mientras que el sol luziere. 
Make hay while the sun shines. 

Recte et suaviter. [Lat.] Justly and mildly. 

Rectus in curid. [Lat.] Upright in the court; with 
clean hands. 

Regu. [Fr.] Received; receipt. 

Reculer pour mieux sauter. |Fr.| To go back in 
order to get a better leap. 

Redolet lucernd. [Lat.] It smells of the lamp; it is 
a labored production. 

Reductio ad absurdum. (Lat.] A reducing a position 
to an absurdity. 

Regium donum. [Lat.] A royal gift; — applied to 
an annual grant of public money, in England, for ~ 
the maintenance of the Presbyterian clergy in Ire- 


land. 
Regnant populi. [Lat.] The people rule; — the 
motto of Arkansas. [Properly, Regnat populus.] 
Re infecta, [Lat.] The business being unfinished. 
Reldche. [Fr.] Intermission; respite; relaxation. 
Relata refero. [Lat.] LI repeat it as it was told. 
Religieuse. [Fr.] A nun. 
Religiewx, [Fr.] A monk; a friar. 
Religio loci. [Lat.] The religious spirit of the place. 
Rem acu tetigisti. [Lat.] You have touched the 
thing with a needle, that is, exactly. 
remisso animo. [Lat.] With listless mind. 
Remis velisque. |Lat.] With oars and sails; with 


all means. 

Remuda de pasturage haze bizerros gordos. {[Sp.] 

Change of pasture makes fat calves. 

Renaissance. he Revival, as of letters or art. 

Renommée, [Fr.] Renown; fame. 

Renovate animos. [Lat.] Renew your courage. 

Renovato nomine. [Lat.] By a revived name. 

Rentes. [Fr.] Funds bearing interest; stocks. 

Repondre en Normand. [Fr.] To give an evasive 
answer. 

Réprise. [Fr.] Reprisal. 

Requiescat in pace, [Lat.] 

Rerum primordia, [Lat.] 
things. 

Res angusta domi. 
home; poverty. 
Res est sacra miser, 

sacred thing. 

Res geste. [Lat.] Exploits. 

Respice finem. [Lat.] Look to the end. 

Respublica. [Lat.] The commonwealth, 

Resurgam. [Lat.] Ishall rise again. 

Résumé. [Fr.] An abstract or summary. 

Revenons anos moutons. [Fr.] Let us return to our 

_ sheep; let us return to our subject. 

Reverad. [Lat.] In truth. 

Ridentem dicere verum, quid vetat 2 
hinders one from speaking the trut 
laughing ? 

Ridere in stomacho. 
laugh in one’s sleeve, 

Ride, si sapis. [Lat.] Laugh, if you are wise. 

Rien west beau que le vrai. [Fr.] Nothing is bean- 
tiful but the truth. 

Rifacimento. [It.] Renewal; re-establishment. 

Rira bien, qui rira le dernier, [Fr.] He laughs well 
who laughs last. 

Rire entre cuir et chair, *[Fr.] To laugh in one’s 


sleeve. 
[Lat.] 


Risum teneatis, amice? 
forbear laughing ? 

Rixatur de land caprind. [Lat.] He contends about 
goat’s wool; he quarrels about trifles. 

Robe de chambre. [Fr.] A dressing-gown or morning- 

own. 

hole Véquipage. [Fr.] A list of the crew. 

Ruat celum. [Lat.] Let the heavens fall. 

Rudis indigesta moles. [Lat.] A rude and undigested 
mass. 

Ruit mole sud. 
weight. 

use de guerre. [Fr.] A stratagem of war. 

Rus in urbe. [Lat.] The country in town. 

Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis. [Lat.] The 
rustic waits till the river shall haye all flowed by. 


[Sp.] 


May he rest in peace. 
The first elements of 


[Lat.] Narrow circumstances at 


{Lat.] A suffering person is a 


Lat.] What 
even while 


[Lat.] To laugh secretly; to 


Can you, my friend, 


[Lat.] It falls to ruin by its own 


* 
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Sepe stylum vertas. [Lat.] Often turn the style, or 
writing instrument; make frequent corrections. 
Saggio fanciullo é chi conosce il suo vero padre. [It.] 
‘ e is a wise child who knows his own father. 
Sal Atticum. [Lat.] Attic salt; that is, wit. 


Salle. La.) all, 

Salus populi suprema est lex. [het] The welfare 
of the people is the supreme law;—the motto of 
Missouri. 


Salvo jure. [Lat.] The right being safe. 

Salvo pudore. [Lat.] Without offense to modesty. 

Salvo sensu. [Lat.] The sense being preserved; 
without violence to the sense. 

S’amuser &la moutarde. [Fr.] To stand on trifles. 

Sanctum sanctorum. [Lat.] Holy of holies. 

Sans cérémonie. [Fr.] Without ceremony. 

Sans changer. [Fr.] Without changing. 

Sans compliments. [Fr.] Without compliments, 

Nothing without God. 


Sans Dieu rien. [Fr.] 

Sans doute. [Fr.}] Without doubt. 

Sans fagon. [Fr.] Without form or trouble. 
Sans pareil. [Fr.] Without equal. 


Sans peine. 

Sans peur et sans reproche, 
without reproach. 

Sans rime et sans raison. 
reason, 

Sans tache. 


[Fr.] Without difficulty. 
[Fr.] Without fear and 


[Fr.] Without rhyme or 


[Fr.] Without spot; stainless. 

Sapere aude. [Lat.] Dare to be wise. 

Sartor resartus. [Lat.] The cobbler mended. 

Sat cito, si sat bene. [Lat.] Soon enough, if but well 
enough. 

Satis eloquentix, sapientiex parvum, [Lat.] 
quence enough, but little wisdom. 

Satis, superque. [Lat.] Enough, and more than 
enough. 

Satis verborum, [Lat.] Enough of words; you need 
say no more. 

Sat pulchra, si sat bona. 
if good enough. 

Sauve qui peut. [Fr.] 


Elo- 


[Lat.] Handsome enough, 


Save himself who can. 


Savoir faire. [Fr.] Ability; contrivance or skill. 
Savoir vivre. [Fr.] Good breeding; refined man- 
ners. 


Savon. [Fr.] Soap. 
Scandalum magnatum. [Lat.] Defamatory speech 
or writing to the injury of persons of dignity. 
Scire facias. [Lat.] Cause it to be known, 
Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons. [Lat.] 
The principle and souree of good writing is to think 
rightly. 
Scribimus indocti doctique. [Lat.] Learned andun- 
learned, we all write. 
Secundum artem. [Lat.] According to rule; scientif- 
ically. ‘ 
ea auuh naturam, [Lat.] According to the course 
of nature. 
Secundum ordinem. [Lat.] In order. 
Se defendendo. [Lat.] In self-defense. 
Sed hee hactenus. [Lat.) So far, so much. 
Selon les régles. [Fr.] According to rule. 
Semel abbas, semper abbas. [Lat,] Once an abbot, 
perpetually an abbot. 
Semel et simul. [Iat.] Once and together. 
Semel pro semper. [Lat.] Once for all. 
Semper avarus eget. [Lat.] The avaricious is al- 
ways needy. 
Semper felix. [Lat.] Always fortunate, 
Semper fidelis. [Lat.] Always faithful. 
Semper idem. [Lat.] Always the same. 
Semper paratus. ([Lat.] Always ready. 
Semper timidum scelus, [Lat.] Guilt is always timid. 
Semper vivit in armis. [Lat.] He ever lives in 
arms. 
Sempre il mal non vien per nuocere. [It.] Misfortune 
does not always come to injure. 
Senatiis consultum. [Lat.] A decree of the Senate. 
Senex, bis puer. [Lat.] An old man is twice a boy. 
Se non é vero, é ben trovato. [It.] If not true, ’tis 
well feigned. : 
Sensu bono, [Lat.] In a good sense. 
Sensu malo. [Lat.|] Ina bad sense. 
Sequiturque patrem haud passibus xquis. [Lat.] He 
follows his father, but not with equal steps. 
Sero, sed serio. [Lat.] Late, but seriously. 
Sero venientibus ossa, { Lat. } The bones for those 
who come late. 
Serus in celum redeas. [Lat.] Late may you return 
to heaven, may you live long. 
Servabo fidem. [Lat.] I will keep faith. 
' Servare modum. [Lat.] To keep within bounds. 
Servus servorum Dei. (Lat.] A servant of the ser- 
vants of God. 
Sesquipedalia verba, [Lat.] Words a foot and a half 
long. 
Sic eunt fata hominum. 
men. 


{Lat.] Thus go the fates of 


Sic itur ad astra, [Lat.] Such is the way to im- 
mortality. 
Sic passim. [Lat.] So every where. 


Sic semper tyrannis. [Lat.] Ever so to tyrants; 
—the motto of Virginia. 

Sic transit gloria mundi. 
earthly glory. 

Sicut ante, [Lat.] As before. 


[Lat.] So passes away 








Sicut patribus, sit Deus nobis. [Lat.] As God was 
with our fathers, s0 may he be with us. 

Sic volo, sic jubeo, [Lat.] Thus I will, thus I com- 
mand. 

Sic vos non vobis. 
yourselves. 

Si diis placit. {Lat.] If it pleases the gods. 

Si je puis. [Fr.] T can. 

Sile, et philosophus esto. 
be a philosopher, 

Silentium altum. [Lat.] 

Silent leges inter arma. 
amidst arms. 

Similia similibus curantur, 
cured by like. 

Similis simili gaudet. [Lat.] Like is pleased with like. 

St monumentum queris, circumspice. [Lat.] If you 
seek his monument, look around. 

Simplex munditiis. [Lat.] Of simple elegance. 

Sine cura, [Lat.] Without charge or care. 

Sine die. [Lat.] Without a day appointed. 

Sine dubio. [Lat.] Without doubt. 

Sine invidid. [Lat.] Without envy. 

nds et studio. [Lat.] Without anger or par- 
tiality. 

Sine mora. [Lat.] Without delay. 

Sine odio. [Lat.] Without hatred. 

Sine prejudicio. [Lat.] Without prejudice. 

Sine qua non. [Lat.] An indispensable condition. 

St parva licet componere magnis. [Lat.] If it is al- 
lowable to compare small things with great. 

St queris peninsulam amenam, circumspice. [Lat.] 
If thou seekest a beautiful peninsula, behold it 
here ;—the motto of Michigan. 

Si sit prudentia. [Lat.] Ifthere is but prudence. 

Siste, viator. [Lat.] Stop, traveler. 

Sit tibi terra levis. |Lat.] May the earth lie lightly 
upon thee, 

Sit vl aut non sit. [Lat.] Let it be as itis, or not 
at all. 

Si vis pacem, para bellum. 
peace, prepare for war. 
Soccorso non viene mat tardi. 

comes too late. 

Sola nobilitas virtus, [Lat.] Virtue, the only nobility. 

Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. [Lat.] They 
make a desert, and call it peace. 

Solvuntur tabulz. [Lat.] The bills are dismissed ; — 
used in legal language. 

Songes sont mensonges. [Fr.] 


{Lat.] Thus you do not labor for 


{Lat.] Keep silence, and 


Deep silence. 
{Lat.] The laws are silent 


[Lat.] Like things are 


{[Lat.] If you wish for 
[It.] Help never 
\ 


Dreams are lies, 


S’orienter. [Fr.] To find one’s bearings. 

Sottise. [Fr.] Foolishness; folly; nonsense. 

Soubrette. [Fr.] An intriguing woman. 

soutien le chaud et le froid. [Fr.] To blow hot and 
cold, 

Soupgon. fel Suspicion. 

Souper. [Fr.] Supper. 


Sous tous les rapports. [Fr.] In all respects. 

Soyez ferme. [Fr.] Be firm. 

Spargere voces in vulgum ambiguas. ([Lat.] To 
spread ambiguous reports among the common 
people. 

Spectemur agendo. 
actions. 

Spero meliora. [Lat.] I hope for better things. 

Spes mea Christus, [lLat.] Christ is my hope. 

Eve quisque. [Lat.] Let every one hope in him- 
self, 

Spes tutissima celis. 
heaven. 

Spirituel. [Fr.] Intellectual; intelligent; witty. 

Spolia opima. [Lat.| The richest booty. 

Sponte sua. [Lat.] Of one’s own accord. 

Spretx injuria forme. [Lat.] The insult of despised 
beauty. 

Stans pede in uno. 

Stat magni nominis umbra. 
shadow of a mighty name. 

Stat pro ratione voluntas. 
reason. 

Statu quo ante bellum. 
was before the war. 

Status quo. [Lat.] The state in which. 

Stava bene, ma, per star meglio, sto qui. {It.] Iwas 
well, but wishing to be better, I am here [in the 
grave]; let well enough alone. 

Stemmata quid facitunt? [Lat.] Of what avail are 
pedigrees ? 

Stet. [Lat.] Let it stand. 

Stratum super stratum. 

Studium immane loquendi. 
sire for talking. 

Stylo inverso. [Lat.] With an inverted stylus. 

Sua cuique voluptas. [Lat.] Every man has his own 
pleasures. . 

Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. [Lat.] Gentle in 
manners, but resolute in deed. 

Sub colore juris. [Lat.} Under color of law. 

Sub conditione. [Lat.] Under the condition. 

Sub hoc signo vinces. [Lat.] Under this standard 
you shall conquer. 

Sub judice. Phat.) 

Sublatd causa, tollitur effectus. 
being removed, the effect ceases. 

Sub pend. [Lat.] Under a penalty. 

Sub pretexta juris, {Lat.] Under the pretext of 
justice. 

Sub rosa. [Lat.] Under the rose; privately, 

Sub silentio, tia In silence, 

Sub specie, [Lat.] Under the appearance of. 


[Lat.] Let us be judged by our 


{Lat.] The safest hope is in 


[Lat.] Standing on one foot. 
[Lat.] He stands the 


[Lat.] Will stands for 
[Lat.] In the state which 


Lat.] Layer above layer. 
[Lat.] An insatiable de- 


Under consideration. 
[Lat.] The cause 
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: 


Sub voce. [Lat.] Under the voice, 

Succedaneum. [Lat.] A substitute. 

Sufre por saber, y trabaja por tener. [Sp.] Suffer in 
order to be wise, and labor in order to have. 

Suggestio falsi. oe Suggestion of falsehood. 

Sut generis. [Lat.] Of its own kind. 

Sui juris. [Lat.] In one’s own right. 

Summa summarum. [Lat.] Sum total. 

Summum bonum, [Lat.] The chief good. 

Summum jus, summa injuria. [Lat.] The rigor of 
the law is the rigor of oppression. 

Sumptibus publicis. [Lat.] At the public expense. 

Sunt lachrime rerum. [Lat.] There are tears for 
misery. 

Suo Marte. [Wat.] By his own strength. 

paren visum corporis. [Lat.] Upon a view of the 

ody. 

Supplosio pedis. [Lat.] A stamping with the feet. 
Suppressio veri, suggestio falsi. [Lat.] A suppres- 
sion of the truth is the suggestion of a falsehood. 
Surgit amari aliquid, [Lat.] Something bitter rises. 

Suum cuique. [Lat.] Let each have his own. 
Suus cuique mos, [Lat.] Every one has his particu- 
lar habit. 


T. 


Tableau vivant. [Fr.] The representation of some 
scene by means of persons grouped in appropriate 
postures, and remaining silent and motionless. 

Tabula rasa. [Lat.] A smooth or blank tablet. 

Tache sans tache. [Fr.] A work without a stain. 

Tedium vite. [Lat.] Weariness of life, 

Taille. [Fr.] Form; stature; shape. 

Tam Marte quam Minerva. [Lat.] As much by 
Mars as Minerva; having equally courage and 
genius, 

Tam Marti quam Mercurio. [Lat.] As much for 
Mars as for Mercury; as fit for war as for business. 

Tangere vulnus. [Lat.] To touch the wound. 

Tantene animis celestibus ire? [Lat.] Can such 
anger dwell in heavenly minds? 

Tant mieux. [Fr.] So much the better. 

Tanto buon, che val niente. [It.] So good as to be 
good for nothing. 

Tant pis. [Fr.] So much the worse, 

Tant s’en faut. [Fr.] Far from it. 

Tant soit peu. [¥r.] Never so little. 

Tantum vidit Virgilium. [Lat.] 
Virgil (that is, the great man). 

Te judice. [Lat.] You being the judge. 

Tel est notre plaisir. [Fr.] Such is our pleasure. 

Tel maitre, tel valet. [Fr.| Like master, like man. 

Telum imbelle sine ictu. [Lat.] A feeble weapon 
thrown without effect. 

Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. [Lat.] 
The times are changed, and we are changed with 
them. 

Tempori parendum. 
times. 

Tempus edax rerum. 
all things. 
Tempus fugit. 
Tempus ludendi, 


He merely saw 


[Lat.] One must yield to the 
[Lat.] Time the devourer of 


[Lat.] Time flies. 
[Lat.] The time for play. 


Tempus omnia revelat. [Lat.] Time reveals all 
things. 

Tenax propositi. [Lat.] ‘Tenacious of his purpose. 

Tenez. [Fr.] Take it. 

Tentanda via est. [Lat.] A way must be tried. 


Teres atque rotundus. 
polished and complete. 

Terminus ad quem. [Lat.] The time to which. 

Terminus a quo. [Lat.] ‘The time from which. 

Terra cotta. [It.] Baked earth. 

Terre filius. [Lat.] A son of the earth; that is, a 
human being. 

Terra firma. [Lat.] Solid earth; a safe footing. 

Terra incognita. [Lat.] Anunknown country. 

Tertius e celo cecidit Cato, [Lat.] A third Cato has 
dropped from heaven. 

Tertium quid. [Lat.] 
script. 

Tibi seris, tibi metis. [Lat.] You sow for yourself, 
you reap for yourself. 

Tiens a la vérité. [F¥r.] Maintain the truth, 


[Lat.] Smooth and round; 


A third something; a nonde- 


Tiens ta fot. [Fr.] Keep thy faith. 

Tintamarre. |Fr.] A confused noise; racket; din. 

Tirer & boulet rouge. [Fr.] To shoot with a red 
bullet. 


Toga virilis. [Lat.] The gown of manhood. 

To Kane (To kalo). [Gr.] The beautiful; the chief 
good, 

To mpénov (To prepon). The proper or becoming. 

Tomava la por rosa, mas devenia cardo, [Sp.| I took 
her for a rose, but she proved a thorn. 

Tombé des nues. [Fr.] Fallen from the clouds, 

Tot homines, quot sententix. [Lat.] So many men, 
sO many minds. 

Totidem verbis. po 

Toties quoties. [Lat.] 

[Lat. 


In just so many words. 
As often as, 
With all his might. 
y the whole heavens; diametri- 


Totis viribus, 
Toto celo. [Lat.] 
cally opposite. 
Totum. {Lat.}| The whole. 
Totus teres atque rotundus. 

smooth and round, 
Toujours prét, [Fr.] Always ready. 


[Lat.] Completely 
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Tour de force. [Fr.] A feat of strength or skill. 
Tour WMexpression. 


[Fr.] An idiom or peculiar 
force of expression. 


Tourner casaque. [Fr.] 
change sides. 
Tout-a-fait. [Fr.] Entirely; wholly. 
Tout-a-Vheure. eo E Instantly. 


To turn one’s coat; to 


Tout au contraire. r.] On the contrary. 

Tout a vous. [Fr.] Wholly yours, 

Tout bien ou rien. [Fr.] The whole or nothing. 

Tout comme chez nous. [Fr.] Just as itis with us 
at home. 

Tout court. [Fr.] Very short. 

Tout de méme. bse Precisely the same, 

Tout de suite. [Fr.] Immediately. 

Tout ensemble. [Fr.] The whole taken together. 

Tout est pris. [Fr.] All is taken; every avenue 
preoccupied. 

Tout frais fait. [Fr.] All expense defrayed. 

Tout le monde est sage apres coup. [Fr.] Every body 
is wise after the event. 

Tout lui rit. [Fr.] All goes well with him. 

Tracasserie. [Fr.] Chicanery; trickery. 

Trahit sua quemque voluptas. [Lat.] Every one is 
led by his own liking. 

Tranchant. [Fr.] Peremptory; sharp; trenchant. 

Transeat in exemplum. [lat.] May it pass into an 
example. 

Trés chrétiennement. [Fr.] Very piously. 

Tria junctain uno. [Lat.] Three joined in one. 

Tripotage. [Fr.] Medley; miscellany. 

Tristesse. r.) Sadness; sorrow. 

Troja fuit. [Lat.] Troy was; that is, Troy isno more. 

Troppo disputare la verita fa errare. [It.] Too 
much dispute puts truth to flight. 

Tros, Tyriusve, mihi nullo discrimine agetur. [Lat.] 
No distinction shall be made by me between the 
Trojan and the Tyrian. 


Trottouir. [Fr.] Sidewalk. 
Truditur dies die. [(Lat.] 


ward by another. 
Tu ne cede malis. [Lat.] Do not yield to evils. 
Tu quoque, Brute! [Lat.] And thou too, Brutus! 
Tutor et ultor. [Lat.] Protector and avenger, 


Tuum est. [Lat.] Itis your own. 


U. 


[Lat.] Superabounding faith. 
{Lat.] Where it is well, there 
Ubi jus incertum, ibi jus nullum, 


[Lat.] Where 

the law is uncertain, there is no law. 

Ubi lapsus? [Lat.] Where have I fallen? 

Ubi libertas, ibi patria. [Lat.] Where liberty dwells, 
there is my country. 

Ubi mel, ibi apes. [Lat.] Where honey is, there are 
bees. 

Ubique. [Lat.] Every where. 

Obique patriam reminisci. [Lat.] To remember our 
country every where. 

Ubi supra. [Lat.] Where above mentioned. 

Ultima ratio regum. {Lat.] The last argument of 
kings; military weapons; war. 

Ultima Thule. [Lat.] The utmost boundary or limit. 

Ultimatum. [Lat.] The last or only condition. 

Ultimus regum. [ULat.] The last of kings. 

Ulira licitum. [Lat.] Beyond what is allowable. 

Una scopa nuova spazza bene. [It.] A new broom 
sweeps clean. 

Und voce. [Lat.] With one voice; unanimously. 

Una volta, furfante,e sempre furfante. [It.] Once a 
knave, always a knave. 

Un bien fait west jamais perdu. [Fr.] A kindness 
is never lost. 

Un cabello haze sombra. [Sp.] The least hair makes 
a shadow. 

Une affaire flambée. [Fr.] A gone case. 

Une fois west pas coutume. [Fr.] One act does not 


make a habit. 
[Lat.] With claws and beak; 


Unguibus et rostro. 
tooth and nail. 
Unguis in ulcere. [Lat.] A claw in the wound. 
Uno animo. [{Lat.}] With one mind; unanimously. 
oe Bot a@ triple étage. [Fr.] An egregious block- 
ead. 
Un “tiens” vaut mieux que deux “tu Vauras.” [Fr.] 
One “hold-fast” is better than two ‘thou-shalt- 
have-it’s ;’?—a bird in the hand is worth two in the 


bush. 
Usque adaras. [Lat.] To the very altars. 
Usque ad nauseam. (Lat. ] To disgust. 
[sus loquendi. [Lat.] Usage in speaking. 
[Lat.] That you may be 


One day is pressed on- 


Uberrima fides. 
Udi bene, ibi patria. 
is one’s country. 


rif 


é ameris, amabilis esto. 
loved, be amiable. 
Ut apes geometriam. 

etry. 
Utile dulei. [Lat.] The useful with the pleasant. 
eee placuerit Deo, [(Lat.] As it shall please 
*7Od, 


[Lat.] Would that he were 


[Lat.] As bees practice geom- 


Utinam noster esset. 
ours, 








| Vindex injurix, 


Ut infra. [Lat.] As below. 

Uti possidetis, [Lat.] As you possess; state of 
present possession. 

Ut pignus amicitix, [Lat.] As a pledge of friend- 


ship. 
Ut prosim. [Lat.] That I may do good. 


Ut quocunque paratus, [Lat.] Prepared for every 
event. 
Ut supra. [Lat.] As above stated. 


\ e 
Vacuus cantat coram latrone viator. [Lat.] The 
penniless traveler sings before the highwayman. 


Vadein pace. [Lat.] Go in peace. 
Vade mecum. [Lat.] Go with me; a constant com- 


panion. 
Ve victis. [Lat.] Woe to the vanquished. 
Vale. [Lat.] Farewell. 


Valeat quantum valere potest. [Lat.] 
what it is worth. 

Valet anchora virtus. 
anchor. 

Valet de chambre. 

Valete ac plaudite. 


Let it pass for 
{Lat.] Virtue serves as an 


[Fr.] An attendant; a footman. 
[Lat.] Farewell and applaud. 

Variz lectiones. td Various readings. 

Variorum notx. [Lat.] The notes of various authors. 

Varium et mutabile semper femina. [Lat.] An ever- 
changeful and capricious thing is woman. 

Vaurien. [Fr.] A worthless fellow. 

Vehimur in altum. aoe We are borne on high. 

Velis et remis. [Lat. ith sails and oars; by every 
possible means. 

Vel prece, vel pretio. [Lat.] For either love or money. 

Veluti in speculum. {Lat.] As in a mirror. 

Venalis populus, venalis curia patrum. [Lat.] The 
people are venal, the senate too is venal. 

Vendidit hic auro patriam. [Lat.] This man sold 
his country for gold. 

Venenum in auro bibitur. 
from golden vessels. 

Venia necessitati datur. [Lat.] Indulgence is granted 
to necessity. 

Veni, vidi, vicit. [Lat.] Icame, I saw, I conquered. 

Ventis secundis. [Lat.] With prosperous winds. 

Venue. [Fr.] Arrival; coming; advent. 

Vera incessu patutt dea. Ler The true goddess 
was recognized by her walk. 

Vera pro gratiis. {|Lat.] Truth before favor. 

Vera prosperita @€ non aver necessila, [It.] 
true prosperity to have no want. 

Verbatim et literatim. [Lat.] Word for word and 
letter for letter. 

Verbum sat sapienti. [Lat.] A word is enough for 
a wise man. 

Verdad es verde. 

Veritas odium parit. 
hatred. 

Veritas prevalebit. [Lat.] Truth will prevail. 

Veritas vincit. [Lat.] Truth conquers. 

Veritatis simplex oratio est. [Lat.] The language 
of truth is simple. 

Vérité sans peur. [Fr.] Truth without fear. 

Vermoulu. [Fr.] orm-eaten. 

Ver non semper viret. [Lat.] Spring does not always 
flourish. 

Versus. [Lat.] Against; toward. 

Vestigia. [Lat.] Tracks; vestiges. 

Vestigia nulla retrorsum. [Lat.] No footsteps back- 
ward. 

Vexata questio. [Lat.] A disputed question, 

Vid. [Lat.] By the way of. 

Via media, [Lat.] A middle course. 

Via militaris. [Lat.] A military road. 

Via trita, via tuta. [Lat.] The beaten path is the 
safe path. 

Vice. [Lat.] In the place of. 

Vice versd. tis The terms being exchanged. 

Videlicet. [Lat.] To wit; namely ;— usually abbre- 
viated to viz. 

Vide et crede. [Lat.] See and believe. 

Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor., [Lat.] I 
see and approve of the better things, I follow the 
worse. 

Videtur. 

Vide ut supra. 

Vi et armis. 
force. 

Vif. [Fr.] Vivid; intense; lively. 

Vigilate et orate. [Lat.] Watch and pray. 

Vigueur de dessus. [Fr.] Strength from on high, 


[Lat.) Poison is drunk 


Tis 


[Sp.] Truth is green. 
[Lat.] Truth often causes 


[Lat.] It appears. 
Lat.] See what is stated above. 
[Lat.] By force and arms; by main 


Vin. [Fr.] - Wine. 

Vincit amor patriz. [Lat.] Love of country pre- 
vails. 

Vincit omnia veritas. [Lat.] Truth conquers all 
things. 


Vincit qui patitur, [Lat.] He conquers who endures 
or bears. 
Vincit, qui se vineit. [Lat.] He conquers who over- 
comes himself. 
Vinculum matrimonii. frard The bond of marriage, 
[Lat.] An avenger of injury, 
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Vires acquirit eundo. [Lat.] She res strength 
in her progress. ; 

Vir sapit qui pauca loquitur. [Lat.] He is wise 
who talks but little. S 

Virtus in actione consistit. [Lat.] Virtue consists 
in action. 

Virtus in arduis. [Lat.] Courage or virtue in diffi- 
culties or trials. ; : 
Virtus incendit vires. [Lat.] Virtue kindles the 
strength. ; 
Virtus laudatur, et alget. [Lat.] ‘Virtue is praised, 
and starves. 

Virtus millia scuta. ~[Lat.] Virtue is a thousand 
shields. 

Virtus semper viridis. [Lat.] Virtue ever green and 
flourishing. 

Virtus sola nobilitat. [Lat.] Virtue alone ennobles. 

ee, Mans 2 invidiam. [Lat.] Worth overcomes 
iil will. 

Virtute et fide. [Lat.] By, or with, virtue and faith. 

Virtute et labore. [Lat.] By virtue and labor. 

Virtute, non astutid. [Lat.] By virtue, not by 
craftiness. 

Virtute, non verbis. [Lat.] By virtue, not by words. 

Virtute, non viris. [Lat.| From virtue, not from 
men, 

Virtute officti. [Lat. 

Virtute quies. [Lat. 

Virtute securus. [Lat. 

Virtuti, non armis, fido. 
pot in arms. 

Virtutis amore. [Lat.] From love of virtue. 

Virtutis fortuna comes. [Lat.] Good fortune is the 
companion of virtue or courage. 

Vis atergo. [Lat.] A propelling force from behind. 

Vis avis. [Fr.] Opposite, facing. 

Vis comica. [Mat.] Comic talent. 

Vis conservatrix naturz. [Lat.] The preservative 
tendency or power of nature. 

Vis inertiz. [Lat.] The power of inertia; resistance. 

Vis medicatriz nature. {Lat.] The healing tendency 
of nature. 

Vis preservatrix. [Lat.] A preserving power. 

Vis unita fortior. [Lat.] Strength united is stronger. 

Vis vite. [Lat.] The vigor of life. 

ren ee ars longa. [Lat.] Life is short, and art 
is long. 

Vite via virtus. [Lat.] Virtue the way of life. 

Vita sine literis mors est. [Lat.] Life without litera- 
ture is death. 

Vitam impendere vero. [Lat.] To stake one’s life 
for the truth. 

Vitiis nemo sine nascitur, [Lat.] No one is born 
without faults. 

Vivat. [Fr.] <A shout of ‘‘ Long live.” 

Vivat regina. [Lat.] Long live the queen. 

Vivat rex. frat Long live the king. 

Vivd voce. |Lat.| By the living voice; by oral tes- 
timony. 

Viwat respublica. 

Vive la république. 


By virtue of office. 

Rest or content in virtue. 

Secure through virtue. 
{Lat.] I trust in virtue, 


[Lat.] Live the republic. 

[Fr.] Long live the republic. 
Vive la bagatelle! [¥r.] Success to trifling. 
Vive Vempereur. [lr.] Long live the emperor. 
Vive leroti. [Fr.] Long live the king. 
Vive memor lethi. [Lat.] Live mindful of death. 
Vivere sat vincere. [Lat.] To conquer is to live 


enough. 
Vive, vale. [Lat.] Farewell and be happy. 
Vivida vis animi. [Lat.] The lively vigor of genius. 
Vivit post funera virtus. [Lat.] Virtue survives the 
grave. 
Voila. 
Voila tout. 
Voila une autre chose. 
ent matter. 
Voir le dessous des cartes. (ee To see the under 
side of the cards; to be inthe secret. - 
Volens et potens. [Lat.] Willing and able;—the 
motto of Nevada. 


Volente Deo. [Lat.] God willing. f 

Volenti non jit injuria. [Lat.] No injustice is done 
to the consenting person, that is, by a proceeding 
to which he consents. 

Volo, non valeo. enn I am willing, but unable. 

Vota vita mea. [Lat.] My life is devoted. 

Votum castitates. [Lat.] A vow of chastity. 

ae y perdrez vos pas. [Fr.] You will lose your 
abor. 

Vox, et preterea nihil. [Lat.] A voice, and nothing 
more; i. e., sound without sense. 

Vox faucibus hesit. [Lat.] The voice (or words) 
stuck in the throat. : 

Vox populi, vox Det. [Lat.] The voice of the peo- 
ple is the voice of God. 

Vulgo. cst Commonly. 

Vulnus immedicabiie. [Lat.] An irreparable injury. 

Vultus est index animi. ([Lat.] The face is the in- 
dex of the mind, 

ZL. 


pup He has lost his purse. 
{Lat.] To loose the virgin zone, 


[Fr.] Bchold; there is, or there are. 
[Fr.] That’s all. 
[Fr.] That’s quite a differ- 


Zonam perdidit. 
Zonam solvere, 


oth. 


ABBREVIATIONS AND 


THE following Table embraces all the principal abbreviations commonly 
made use of in English at the present day. It also embraces a very few well- 
established and important contractions formed by the use of the apostrophe. 
A list of the abbreviations actually employed in this Dictionary will be found 
on page lxxii; but these are repeated here for the greater convenience of those 
who consult the work. It is to be observed that some abbreviations occur only 
in the middle of sentences, and are therefore always begun with a small letter ; 


ren 


A,, or Ans, Answer. 

A., or a. Adjective ; <After- 
noon; Acre; Alto. In com- 
merce, Accepted. 

a., or @. (Ad.) To, o7 at. 

a@., or aa. (Ana., Gr. dva,) In 
medicine, of each the same 
quantity. 

AAA. ee Amalga- 
mation. See 4MM. 


A. A. G. Assistant Adjutant 


General. 

A.A. P.S. American Associ- 
ation for the Promotion of 
Science. 

A, A. 8. (Academix America- 
nx Socius.) Fellow of the 
American Academy. 

A, A. S. S. (Academix Anti- 
quoriane Societatis Socius.) 
Member of the American An- 
tiquarian Society. 

A. b. (Artium Baccalaureus.) 
Bachelor of Arts. See B. A. 

Abbr., or abbrev. Abbreviated. 

A,B. C. F.M. American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 


Abl. Ablative. 
Abp. Archbishop. 
ae Abridged. 


. B. S. American Bible So- 

ue 

A. GC. Arch-Chancellor. —(An- 
te Christum.) Before Christ. 

Acc. Accusative. 

Acc., or Acct. Account. 

4. CS. American Colonization 
Society. 

Act., or act. Active. 

A, D. (Anno Domini.) In the 
year of our Lord. 

Ad., or adv. Adverb. 

‘Adjt. Adjutant. 

Ad lib., or ad libit. (Ad libitum.) 
At pleasure. 

Adm. Admiral, Admiralty. 

Adm. Co. Admiralty Court. 

Admr. Administrator. 

Admzx. Administratrix. 

Ady. Advocate; Advent. — (Ad 
valorem.) At, or on, the value. 

H., or Ait. (Atatis.) Of age, 
Aged. 

A. F. B.S. American and For- 
eign Bible Society. 

A.F.,or A. fir. Firkin of ale. 

Af or Afr. Africa, African, 

G. Adjutant General; Ac- 

countant General. 

Ag. (Argentum.) Silver. 

Agr., or Agric. Agriculture. 

‘A.G.S.S,. American Geograph- 
ical and Statistical Society. 

Agt. Agent. 

A. H. (Anno Hegirx.) In the 
year of the Hegira. 

A. H. M. S. American Home | 
Missionary Society. 

Al, Aluminum. 

Al., or Ala, Alabama, 





—_——~ 


USED IN 


WRITING AND PRINTING. 





small letter. 


adopted in a given case. 





Alban. Albanian, 
Ald. Alderman. 
Alex. Alexander. 


Alf. Alfred. 
Alg. Algebra. 
Alt. Altitude. 


A.M. (Artium Magister.) Mas- 
terof Arts. See MW. A.— (Ante 
Meridiem.) Before noon. — 
(Anno Mundi.) In the year 
of the world. 

Am. Amos; American. 

Am. As". Sci. American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement 
of Science. 

Amer. American. 

A.M.G, Assistant Major Gen- 
eral. 

AMM. (Amalgama.) Amalga- 
mation. See 444. 

Amt. Amount. 

An. ee In the year. 

Anal. Analysis. 

Anat. Anatomy. 

Anc. Ancient, Anciently. 

Ang.-Sax. Anglo- Saxon. 

Anon. Anonymous. 

Ans. Answer. 

A Vt, or avt. 
not. 

Ant., or Antig. Antiquities. 

Aor., or aor. Aorist. 

A. O. S. S. (Americane Orien- 
talis Societatis Socius.) Mem- 
ber of the American Oriental 
Society. 

Ap. Apostle; April. 

A. P. G. Professor of Astron- 
omy in Gresham College. 

Apl. April. 

Apo. Apogee. 

Apoc. Apocalypse. 

App. Appendix. 

Apr. April. 

Aq. or ) Water. 

A. Q. M. G. Assistant Quar- 
termaster General. 

A. R. (Anno Regni.) Year of 
the reign. — (Anna Regina.) 
Queen Anne. 

Ar, Arrive, Arrival; Arabic. 

A. R.A. Associate of the Roy- 
al Academy. 

Arab. Arabic. 

Arch. Architecture. 

Archd. Archdeacon. 

Arith. Arithmetic. 

Ark. Arkansas. 

Arm. Armenian; Armoric, 

Armor. Armoric. 

Arr. Arrived, Arrivals. 

‘A. R. R. (Anno Regni Regis, or 
Regine. ) In the year of the 
King’s (or Queen’s) Reign. 

A. R. S. A. Associate of the 
ae Scottish Academy. 

A. Sanaa (Antiquariorwm 
Todte Societatis Socius.) Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries. 

| Art, Article. 

As. Arsenic; Arkansas; As- 
tronomy, 


Am not, 07 are 








A. S. Assistant Secretary; 
Assistant Surgeon. 

A-§., A.-S., A. S., AS., or A. 
Sax. Anglo-Saxon. 

A, S.A. American Statistical 
Association. 

Asst. Assistant. 

A.S. S. U. American Sunday 
School Union. 

Astrol. Astrology. 

Astron. Astronomy. 

A.7T. Arch-Treasurer. 

A. T. S. American Tract So- 
ciety ; American Temperance 
Society. 

Att., or Atty. Attorney. 

Atiy. Gen. Attorney General. 

Au. (Aunes.) French Ells. — 
(Aurum.) Gold. 

A. U.A. American Unitarian 
Association. 

A. U.C. (Anno Urbis Conditx, 
or Ab Urbe Condita.) In the 
year from the building of the 
city, 2. e., Rome. 

Aug. August. 

Aug., or aug. Augmentative, 

Aur. (Aurum.) Gold. 

Aust. Austria, Austrian. 

A. V. Authorized Version. 

Av. Average; Avenue. 

Avoir. Avyoirdupois. 


se 


B. Base, or Bass, in music; 
Bay; Book; Baron; Boron. 

b. Born. 

B.A. British America; Bach- 
elor of Arts. See 4. B 

Ba. Barium. 

Bah. Bahamas. 

Bal. Balance. 

Bank. Banking. 

Bar. Barleycorn; Barrel. 

Barb. Barbadoes. 

Bart., or Bt. Baronet. 

Bol. Barrel, barrels. 

B. C. Before Christ; 
of Control. 

B.C. L. Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.D. Bachelor of Divinity. 

Bd, Bond; Bound. 

Bds. (Bound in) Boards. 

Be. (Beryllium.) Glucinum. 

Beau. § Fl..or B. f§ Fl. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. 


Board 


Beds. Bedfordshire, 

Belg. Belgic. 

Benj. Benjamin. 

Berks. Berkshire. 

B. F., or B. fir. Firkin of Beer. 
B. I. British India. 

Bi. Bismuth. 


Bib. Bible, Biblical. 

Biog. Biography, Biographical, 

Bisc. Biscayan. 

B. Jon. Ben Jonson. 

Bk. Bank; Book. 

B.L. Bachelor of Laws. 

B.LL. (Baccalaureus Legum.) 
Bachelor of Laws. See LL,B, 





#a> The initial letter of a 
word is sometimes doubled, 
as in the present instance, to 
signify the plural. See MM., 
pp., &e. 

Bl. Barrel. 

B. M. (Baccalaureus Medici- 
nx.) Bachelor of Medicine, 
See M. B. 

Bohem. Bohemian. 

Bor. Boron; Borough. 

Bot. Botany, Botanical, Bota- 
nist. 

Bp. Bishop. 

Br. Brother; Bromine. 

Braz. Brazilian. 

Brig. Brigade, Brigadier. 

Brig. Gen. Brigadier Gen- 
eral. 

Bro. Brother. 

B. 8. L. Botanical Society, 
London. 

Burl. Burlesque. 

Bush, Bushel. 

B. V. (Beata Virgo.) Blessed 
Virgin. — (Lene vale.) Fare- 
well. 

B.V.M. Blessed Virgin Mary. 


C. 


C. Carbon; Cartons; Conduc- 
tor; Cesar; Church; Con- 
gress ; Consul. —(Centum.) 
A hundred; Cent; Centime. 
—(Congius.) A gallon, 

C., or Cap. (Caput.) Chapter. 

C. A. Chief Accountant; Con- 
troller of Accounts. ° 

Ca. Calcium; California. 

Cal. California; Calendar, — 
(Calendz.) Calends. 

Cam., Camb. Cambridge. 

Cant. Canticles; Canterbury. 

Cart, or cawt. Can not. 

Cap. Capital.—(Caput.) Chap- 
ter 


Caps. Capitals. 
Capt. Captain. 
Car. Carat; Carpentry. 


Card. Cardinal. 

Carp. Carpentry. 

C. A. S. (Connecticuttensis 
Academiz Socius.) Fellow of 
the Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Cash. Cashier. 

Cat. Catalogue. 

Cat., or Catal. Catalan. 

Cath, Catholic; Catharine ; Ca- 
thedral. 

Cc. B. Companion of the Bath; 
Cape Breton. 

Cb. Columbium, 

Cc. C._ Caius College ; 
ty Commissioner ; County 
Court; Crown Clerk; Contra, 
Credit. —(Compte Courante. )| 
Account Current. 


C. C. A. Chief Clerk of the 
Admiralty. 
c. C. &. Corpus Christi Col- | 


Coun- | 





CONTRACTIONS 


that others —as those standing for titles — are always printed in capitals ; and 
that others, again, sometimes commence with a capital and sometimes with a 
When two modes are in use, both are given in the Table; but it is 
impossible to lay down rules in this place that shall determine which is to be 
When an abbreviation stands for a foreien word or 
phrase, of which the English explanation is a translation, such word or 
phrase is given within marks of parenthesis immediately after the abbreviation, 


lege; Christ’s 
bridge 

Cea P 
Pleas. 

Cd. Cadmium. , 

C. #. Canada East; Civil En- 
gineer. 

Ce. Cerium. 

Celt. Celtic. 

Cent. (Centum.) A hundred. 

Cf., or cf. (Confer.) Compare. 

C. G. Captain of the Guard; 
Commissary General ; Consul 
General; Coast Guard. 

C. H. Court-House; Custom- 
House; Captain of the Host. 

Ch. Church; Chapter; Charles ; 
Charlotte; Chaldron. 


College, Cam- 


Court of Common 


Chal. Chaldron. 

Chal., or Chald. Chaldee, 
Chaldaic, Chaldean. 

Chanc. Chancellor. 

Chap. Chapter. 

Chas. Charles. 

Chem. Chemistry. 

Chin. Chinese. 

Chr. - Christopher; Christian. 


Chr. Ch. Christ Church. 
Chron. Chronicles ;Chronology, 
Cic. Cicero. 

Cit. Citation; Citizen. 

Civ. Civil. 

C.J. Chief Justice. 


Cl. Clergyman; Clerk; Chlo- 
rine. 

Cld., or eld. Cleared. 

Clk. Clerk. 


C. M. Common Meter. 

C. M. G. Companion of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. 
George. 

Co. Cobalt; Company ; County. 

C. 0. Crown Office; Colonial 
Office ; Criminal Office. 

Coch., or Cochl. (Cochleare.) A 
spoonful. 

C. O. D. Cash (or Collect) on 
Delivery. 

C.of G. H. Cape of Good Hope. 


Col. Colonel; Colossians; Co- 
lonial ; Column. 
Coll. College; Collector; Col- 


lection; Colleague. 
Coll., or Collog. Coiloquial. 
Com. Commissioner; Commo- 
dore ; Committee ; Commerce ; 
Commentary ; Common. 


Comm. Commentary. 

Comp. Compare ; Compara- 
tive ; Compound, Com 
pounded. 

Compar. Comparative. 

Com. Ver. Common Version. 

| Con. (Contra.) Against ; In 
opposition. 


Conch. Conchology. 

Con. Cr. Contra, Credit. 

| Cong. Congress. — (Congius.) 
A gallon. 

Conj. Conjunction. 

Conn.,Con., or Ct. Connecticut. 

Con. Sect. Conic Sections. 

Const. Constable ; Constitution. 


(1687) 


1688 : 


Contr. Contracted, Contrac- 
tion. 

Cop., or Copt. Coptic. 

Cor. Corinthians. 

Cor. Mem. Corresponding 
Member. 

Corn. Cornwall, Cornish. 


Corrupt. 
tion. 

Cor. Sec. 
retary. 

Cos. Cosine. 

Coss. (Consules.) Consuls. 

Cotgr. Cotgrave. 

Couldvt,or could’ é. Could not. 

Cc. P. Common Pleas; Chief 
Patriarch ; Clerk of the Peace; 
Court of Probate. 

Cc. P. C. Clerk of the Privy 
Council. 

C. P.S.( Custos Privati Sigilli.) 
Keeper of the Privy Seal. 

Cr. Credit, Creditor; Chro- 
mium. 

C. R. (Carolus Rez.) King 
Charles. — (Carolina Regi- 
na.) Queen Caroline. —( Civis 
Romanus.) A Roman citizen. 
— (Custos Rotulorum.) Keep- 
er of the Rolls. 

Crim. Con. Criminal Conver- 
sation, or Adultery. 

C. R.P. (Calendarium Rotulo- 
rum Patentiwm.) Calendar 
of the Patent Rolls. 

Crystal., or Crystallog. Crys- 
tallography. 

Cs. Czesium. 

C.S. Court of Sessions; Clerk 
to the Signet. — (Custos Sigil- 
li.) Keeper of the Seal. 

C.S. A. Confederate States of 
America; Confederate States 
Army. 

C. S. N. Confederate States 
Navy. 

Ct. Connecticut; Count; Court. 

Cé., or ct. Cent. — (Centum.) 
A hundred. 

Cis., or cts. Cents. 

Cu. (Cuprum.) Copper. 

cur. Current (i. e., this month). 

C.V. Common Version. 

C. W. Canada West. 

Cwt., or cwt. (Lat. Centum, a 
hundred, and Eng. weight.) A 
hundred weight. 

Cyc. Cyclopedia. 


Corrupted, Corrup- 


Corresponding Sec- 


D. 


D. David; Didymium; Duke; 
Duchess; Dowager; Dose; 
Dutch. 

D., or d. Day; Died; Dime; 
Daughter; Deputy; Degree. 
— (Denarius, or denarii.) A 

* penny, or pence. 

Dan. Danish; Daniel. 

Dat., or dat. Dative. 

D.C. District of Columbia. — 
(Da Capo.) Again, or From 
the beginning. 

D. CG. L. Doctor of Civil (or 
Canon) Law. 

D. D. (Divinitatis Doctor.) 
Doctor of Divinity. 

De. Delaware. 

Dea. Deacon. 

Dee. December; Declination; 
Declension. 

Def., or def. Definition. 

Deft., or deft. Defendant. 

Deg., or deg. Degree, Degrees. 

Del. Delaware; Delegate. 

Del., or del. (Delineavit.) He, 
or she, drew it; — prefixed to 
the draughtsman’s name. 

Dem. Democrat, Democratic. 

Den. Denmark. 

Dep. Deputy; Department, 

Dept. Department; Deponent, 

Deut. Deuteronomy. 

D.F. Dean of the Faculty; 
Defender of the Faith. 

Dft., or dft. Defendant. 

D. G. (ei Gratia.) By the 
grace of God.—( Deo gratias.) 
Thanks to God. 

D. H. Dead-head, 

Di. Didymium. 

Diam., or diam. Diameter. 

Dict. Dictionary; Dictator. 

Didwvt, or didwt. Did not. 

Dim., or dim. Diminutive. 

Diosc. Dioscorides. 

Dis., or dis. Distance, distant, 

Dis., or Disct. Discount. 

Diss, Dissertation. 


ABBREVIATIONS AND CONTRACTIONS 


Dist. District. ; 
Dist. Atty. District Attorney. 
Disus. Disused. 

Div. Dividend; Division; Di- 
vide; Divided; Divisor. 

D. iL. O. Dead-Letter Office. 

D.M. Doctor of Music. 

Do., or do, (Ditto.) The same, 

Dols., or dols, Dollars. 

Dom. Econ. Domestic Econo- 
my. 

Dowt, or don’t. Do not. 

Doz., or doz. Dozen. 

D. P. Doctor of Philosophy. 
See P. D. and Ph. D. 

D. P. O. Distributing Post- 
Office. 

Dpt. Deponent. 

Dr. Debtor; Doctor. 

Dr., or dr. Dram, drams. 

D. 8S. (Dal Segno.) From the 
Sign. 

D. T. Dakotah Territory. — 
(Doctor Theologiz.) Doctor 
of Divinity. 

Du. Dutch. 

Dub. Dublin. 

D. V.(Deo volente). God will- 


ing. 

Duwt., or dwt.(Lat. Denarius and 
Eng. weight.) Pennyweight, 
or Pennyweights. 

Dyn. Dynamics. 


HE. 


FE. East; Eastern (Postal Dis- 
trict, London); Earl; Edin- 
burgh; Erbium. 

E., ore. Eagle, eagles. 

ea. Each, 

Eb. Erbium. 

FE. B. English Bible. 

Eben. Ebenezer. 

Ebor. (Eboracum.) York. 

£.C. Eastern Central (Postal 
District, London). 

Eccl., or Eccles. Ecclesiastes ; 
Ecclesiastical. 

Eecl. Hist. 
tory. 

FEcclus. “Ecclesiasticus. 

Ed. Editor. 

Ed., or ed. Edition. 

Edin. Edinburgh, 

Edm. Edmund. 

Eds. Editors. 

Edw. Edward. 

£. FE. Errors excepted; Ells 
English 

Ever, or eer. Ever. 

E. F. Fast Florida. 

E. Fl. Ells Flemish. 

E. Fr. Ells French. 

e. gy. (exempli gratia.) 
example. 

Egypt. Egyptian. 

F. I, Fast Indies, o7 East India. 

£.I. C.,or #. I, Co. East India 
Company. 

£. I. C. S. Hast India Com- 
pany’s Service. 

Elec. Electricity. 

Eliz. Elizabeth. 

£. Lon. East longitude. 

E. M. (Equitum Magister.) 
Master of the Horse. 

Em. Emma; Emily ; Emanuel. 

?em. Them. 

Emp. Emperor; Empress. 

Ency.,or Encyc. Encyclopedia. 

Encyc. Amer, Encyclopedia 
Americana, 

Encyc. Brit. Encyclopzdia Bri- 
tannica, 

E. N. FE. East-North-East. 

Eng. England, English. 

Eng. Cyc. English Cyclopedia, 

Engin. Engineering. 

Hnt., or Entom. Entomology. 

Env. Ext. Envoy Extraordi- 
nary. 

Ep. Epistle. 

Eph. Ephesians; Ephraim. 

Epiph. Epiphany. 

£q., or eg. Equal; Equivalent. 

Equiv., or equiv. Equivalent. 

Ff. S. Ells Scotch. 


Ecclesiastical His- 


For 


Esd. Esdras. 

E. S. £. Fast-South-East. 
Esp., or esp. Especially. 
Esq., or Esqr. Esquire. 


Esqs., or Esqrs. 

Lsth. Esther. 

FE. T. English Translation. 

et al. (et alibi.) And else- 
where. — (et alii, or aliz.) 
And others. [Sometimes im- 
properly written e¢ als.] 


Esquires. 


Etc., etc., or Fc. 
ceterz, or cetera.) 
others; and so forth. 

Eth. Ethiopic. 

ct seq. (et sequentes, or et se- 
quentia), And the following. 

Etym. Etymology. 

Ex. Example; Exception; Ex- 
odus. 

Exc. Excellency; Exception. 

Exch. Exchequer; Exchange. 

Exec. Executor. 

Execx, Executrix. 

Exod. Exodus. 

Exon, (Exonia.) Exeter. 

Ker. Executor. 

Ez., or Hzr. Ezra. 

Ezek. “Ezekiel. 

£. § O. H. Errors and omis- 
sions excepted. 


(Et cxteri, 
And 


F. 


F. France; Fellow; Folio ; 
Friday; Fluorine. 

F., or f. Feminine; Franc, 
frances; Florin, florins; Far- 
thing, farthings; Foot, feet. 
—(Fiat.) Let it be made, 

Fa. Florida. 

Fahr. Fahrenheit. 

F. A. M. Free and Accepted 
Masons. 

Far. Farriery; Farthing. 

Ff, A. S. Fellow of the Society 
of Arts; Fellow of the Anti- 
quarian Society. 

Ff, A. S. EH. Fellow of the 
Antiquarian Society of Edin- 
burgh. 

F. B.S. E. Fellow of the Bo- 
tanical Society of Edinburgh. 

Fep., or fep. Foolscap. 

F.C. P.S. Fellow of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society. 

F. D. (Fidei Defensor, or De- 
fensatriz.) Defender of the 
Faith. 

Fe. (Ferrum.) Iron. 

Ff. H. Flemish Ells. 

Feb. February. 


Fec., or fec. (Fecit.) He did it. 
Fem., or fem. Feminine. 


Ff. E. 8S. Fellow of the Ento- 
mological Society; Fellow of 
the Ethnological Society. 

Feud, Feudal. 

Ff, G. S. Fellow of the Geo- 
logical Society. 

Ff, F.V. First Families of Vir- 
ginia. [Humorous. 

FF. H. S._ Fellow of the Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Fid. Def. (Fidei Defensor, or 
Defensatrix.) Defender of the 
Faith. 

Fig., or fig. Figure, figures; 
Figurative, figuratively. 


Fin. Finland. 
Finn. Finnish. 


Fir., or fir. Firkin. 

Fl. Flemish; Florida. 

Fl., or jl. Florin, florins ; 
Flourished. 

Fl. Z. Flemish Ells. 

Flor. Florida. 

F.L.S. Fellow of the Linnean 
Society. 

FF’. M. Field Marshal. 

F. O. Field Officer. 

Fo., fo., Fol., or fol. Folio. 

For. Foreign. 

Fort, Fortification. 

EP. hire eine: 

F, P. S. Fellow of the Philo- 
logical Society. 

Fr, France; Francis; French. 

Jr. From. 

I’, R.A. S. Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. 

FR. C.P.#H. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh. 

F. Rk. C. S. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 
F, Rk. C. S. . Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, 

Edinburgh. 

F. R. C. 8S. I. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, 
Treland. 

F. Rk. C. S. I. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, 
London. 

Fr, E. French Ells. 

Fred. Frederic. 

Freq., or freq. Frequentative. 

F. k. G.S. Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 








Fri, Friday. A 

Frs. Friesic, or Frisian. 

F. 2. S. Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

F.R.S. H. Fellow of the Royal 
Society, Edinburgh. 

F.R.S.L. Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature; Fellow 
of the Royal Society, London. 

F. S.A. Fellow of the Society 
of Arts, ov of Antiquaries. 

F. S.A. EH. Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, Hdin- 
burgh. 

Ff. S. S. Fellow of the Statis- 
tical Society. 

Ft., or fé. Foot, feet; Fort. 

F. T. C. D. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

Fth. Fathom. 

Fur., or fur. Furlong. 

Fut., or fut. Future. 

F. Z. 8. Fellow of the Zoé- 
logical Society. 


G. 


G. Genitive ; Glucinum ; Guide. 

G.,org. Guinea, guineas ; Gulf. 

Ga. Georgia. 

G. A, General Assembly. 

Gael. Gaelic. 

Gal, Galatians; Galen. 

Gal., or gal. Gallon, gallons. 

Galv. alvanism. 

G. B. Great Britain. 

G. B. § I. Great Britain and 
Treland. 

G. C. Grand Chapter; Grand 
Conductor. 

G. C. B. Grand Cross of the 
Bath. 

G.C. H. Grand Cross of Han- 


over. 

G. C. L. H. Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honor. 

G. D. Grand Duke; Grand 
Duchess. 

G. £. Grand Encampment. 

Gen. Genesis; General; Ge- 
neva, or Genevan. 

Gen., or gen. Genitive; Gen- 
erally. 

Gent. Gentlemen. 

Gent. Mag. Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine. 

Geo. George; Georgia. 

Geog. Geography, Geographer. 

Geol. Geology, Geological, Ge- 
ologist. 

Geom. Geometry, Geometer. 

Ger., or ger. Gerund. 

Ger., or Germ. German. 

Gi., or gi. Gill, gills. 

G. L. Grand Lodge. 

G. M. K.P. Grand Master of 
the Knights of St. Patrick. 

G, O. General Order. 

Go., or Goth. Gothic. 

Gov. Governor. 

Gov. Gen. Governor General. 

Gov. of Tongue. Government 
of the Tongue. 

G. M. Grand Master. 

G. P. (Gloria Patri.) Glory to 
the Father. 

G. P. O. General Post-Office. 

Cneies Grand Recorder. — 
(Georgius Rex.) George the 
King. 

Gr. Great; Greek; Gross. 

Gr., orgr. Grain, grains. 

Gram. Grammar. 

Gris. Grisons. 

Gro., or gro. Gross. 

G..S. Grand Secretary; Grand 
Scribe; Grand Sentinel. 

G. T. Good Templars; Grand 
Tyler. 

Gtt., or gtt. (Gutta, or guttx.) 
Drop, or drops. 

Gun, Gunnery. 


H. 


H. Hydrogen. 

H.,or h. High; Height; Har- 
bor; Husband; Hour, hours. 

Hab. Habakkuk. 

Hadwvt, or hadvt. 

Hag. Haggai. 

Hants. UWampshire. 

H. B. C. Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. 

HA. B. M. His (or Her) Britan- 
nic Majesty. 


Had not. 


H. C. M. His (or Her) Catholie 
Majesty. 

Hakf., or hdkf. Handkerchief. 

h. €. (hoc est, or hic est.) That 
is, or this i 


Heb., or Hebr. Hebrew; He- 
brews. < 

He'd, or hed. He would, or 
he had. . 

H. E. I. C. Honorable East In- 
dia Company. 


He'll, or hell. He will. 

Her, Heraldry. : 

Herp. Herpetology. 

Be or hf.-bd. Se 
J. rargyrum. ercury. 

TGs See Guards. : 

H. H. His (or Her) Highness; 
His Holiness Ne Pope). 

Alhd., or hhd. Hogshead, 
hogsheads. 

Hier. (Hierosolyma.) dJerusa- 
lem, 

Hil. Hilary. 

H. I. H. His (or Her) Imperial 
Highness. 

Hind. Hindoo 
Hindostanee. 

Hipp. Hippocrates. 

Hist. UWistory, Historical. 

HI. J. S. (Hic Jacet Sepultus.) 
Here lies buried. _ 

H. L. House of Lords. 

H. M. His (or Her) Majesty. 

H. M. P. (Hoc Monumentum | 
Posuit.) Erected this monu- 
ment. 

H. M.S. His (or Her) Majesty’s 
Steamer, Ship, ov Service. . 

Ho, House, 

Hon. Honorable. 

Hlond. Honored. 

Hort. Horticulture. 

Hos. Hosea. 

H. P. High Priest; Horse- 
power; Half-pay. 

H. R. House of Representa- 
tives. - 

H, R. E, Holy Roman Empire, 
or Emperor, 

HI. R. H, His (or Her) Royal 
Highness. ; 
HA R. I. P. (Hic Requiescit In 

Pace.) Here rests in peace, 
H. S. (Hic Situs.) Here lies. 
H. S. H. His (or Her) Serene 

Highness, : 
H. S. S. (Historie Societatis 

Socius.) Fellow of the His- 

torical Society. 
Hum., or Humb. Humble. 


3 Hindostan ; 


Hun., or Hung. Hungary, 
Hungarian. 
Hund., or hund. Hundred, 
hundreds. 

Hyd. Hydrostatics. 
Hydraul. WHydraulics. 


hapou. Hypothesis, hypothet- 
ical, 


I. 


I. Todine; Island. 

Ia. Indiana. ¥ 

Ib., ib., Ibid., or ibid. (1bidem.) 
In the same place. 

Icel., or Ice. Iceland, Icelandic. 

Ich., or Ichth. Ichthyology. — 

Icon. Eneye. Iconographie 
Encyclopedia, 

Id., or id. (Idem.) 'The same. 

Pd. IT would, or I had. 

Id. T. Idaho Territory. / 

I. e., or i. e. (Id est.) ‘That is. 

I. G. Inside Guardian. 

i. H. M. (Jesus [or Jesus] Ho- 
minum Mundi.) Jesus the 
Savior of the World. 

I. H. S. (esus [or Jesus] Ho- 
minum Salvator.) Jesus the 
Savior of Men. See J. H. S. 

Sa Originally written 11, 
and intended as an abbrevia- 
tion of “IHZOYS, the Greek 
form of the word Jesus. This 
fact was afterward forgotten, 
and the Greek H (eta) having 
been mistaken for the Latin 
Hi (aitch), and a Latin § sub- 
stituted for the Greek &, the 
three letters were supposed 
to be the initials of three sep- 
arate words, and a significa- ~ 
tion was accordingly found 
out for each. 

Tl. Mlinois. 

Pil. Twill. 


H. C. House of Commons; | Jmp. Imperial. —(Jmperator.) 


Herald’s College. 


Emperor. 


Imp., imp., Imper., or imper. 
Imperative. 

Imp., imp., Imperf., or tmperf. 
Imperfect. 

In., or in. Inch, inches. 

Inch., or inch. Inchoative. 

incog. (Incognito.) Unknown. 

Ind. India; Indian; Indiana. 

Ind., ind., Indic., or indic, In- 
dicative. 

Ind. T., or Ind. Ter. Indian 
Territory. 

Inf., or inf. Infinitive. 

In lim., or in lim. (In limine.) 
At the outset. 

In loc., or in loc. (In loco.) In 
its place. 

I. N. R. I. (Jesus [or 4 
Nazarenus, Rex Judzorum. 
Jesus of Nazareth, King of 
the Jews. 

Ins. Inspector; Instant. 

Ins. Gen. Inspector General. 

Insep., or insep. Inseparable. 

inst. Instant (the present 
month). 

Int., or int. Interest. 

intens. Intensive. 

Interj., or inter}. Interjection. 

Intrans., or intrans. Intransi- 
tive. 

in trans. (In transitu.) On the 
passage. 

Introd. Introduction. 

fo. Towa. 

Ion. Tonic. 

I. 0, O.F. Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows. 

I. O. 8S. M. Independent Order 
of the Sons of Malta. 

I. O. U. I owe you—an ac- 
knowledgment for money. 

Ipecac. Ipecacuanha. 

t. q. (idem quod.) The sameas. 

dr. Ireland, Irish; Iridium. 

I. R. O. Internal Revenue Of- 
fice. : 

Irreg., or irreg. Irregular. 

I. S. Inside Sentinel; Irish 
Society. 

Is.,or Isa. Isaiah. 

Jsl., or isl. Island. 

I. T. Inner Temple; Indian 
Territory. 

It., or Ztal. Italian ; Italic ; Italy. 

Jtin. Itinerary. 


J. 


J. Judge; Julius. 

J. A, Judge Advocate. 

Jac. Jacob. 

J.A.G. Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral. 

Jam, Jamaica, 

Jan. January. 

Jas. James. 

Jav. Javanese. 

J. C. Jesus Carist; Justice 

' Clerk; Julius Cesar. 

J.C. D. (Juris Civilis Doctor.) 
Doctor of Civil Law. 

J. D. (Jurum Doctor). Doctor 
of Laws. 

J.D. Junior Deacon. 

Jer. Jeremiah. 

J. G. W. Junior Grand War- 
den. 

J. H. S. (Jesus Hominum Sal- 
vator.) Jesus, Savior of Man- 
kind. See /. H. S. 

Jno. John. [Barbarous.] 

Join, Joinery. 

Jona. Jonathan, 

Jos. Joseph. 

Josh. Joshua. 

Jour. Journeyman; - ournal, 

J. P. Justice of the Peace. 

J. Prob. Judge of Probate. 

Jr., or jr. Junior. 

J. R. (Jacobus Rex.) 
James. 

J. U. D. (Juris Utriusque Doc- 
tor.) Doctor of Both Laws 
(i. e., the Canon and the Civil 
Law). 

4a5> This is sometimes writ- 
ten J. V. D., U and V being 
formerly regarded as one and 
the same letter, 

Jud. Judith. 

Judg. Judges. 

Jul. July; Julius.— In medi- 
cine, Julep. 

Jul. Per. Julian Period. 

Jun. June. 5 

Jun., jun., Junr., or junr, Ju- 
nior. 

Jus. Justice, 


King 


USED IN WRITING AND PRINTING. 


Jus. P. Justice of the Peace, 
Just. Justice; Justinian. 
J. W. Junior Warden, 


Iss 


K. King; Knight.—(Kalium.) 
Potassium. 

K. A. Knight of St. Andrew 
(in Russia). 

K. A. N. Knight of St. Alex- 
ander Nevskoj (in Russia). 

Kan. Kansas. 

kK. B. Knight of the Bath (in 
Great Britain) ; King’s Bench. 

K. B. A. Knight of St. Bento 
@ Avis (in Portugal). 

K. B. E. Knight of the Black 
Eagle (in Russia). 

K. C. Knight of the Crescent 
(in Turkey); King’s Council. 

K. C. B. Knight Commander 
of the Bath (in Great Britain). 

K. OC. H. Knight Commander 
of Hanover. 

EK. CO. M. G. Knight Command- 
er of St. Michael and St. 
George (in the Ionian Isles). 

K. C. S. Knight of Charles III., 
in Spain. 

K. #. Wnight of the Elephant 
(in Denmark). 

Ken., or Ky. Kentucky. 

K. F. Knight of Ferdinand (in 
Spain). 

K. #. M. Knight of St. Ferdi- 
nand and Merit (in Sicily). 
K. G. Knight of the Garter (in 

Great Britain). 

K. G. C. Knight of the Grand 
Cross (in Great Britain); 
Knight of the Golden Circle 
(in the United States). 

K, G. C. B. Knight ofthe Grand 
Cross of the Bath (in Great 
Britain). 

K. G. F. Knight of the Golden 
Fleece (in Spain or Austria). 

K. G. H. Knight of the Guelphs 
of Hanover. 

K. G. V. Knight of Gustavus 
Vasa (in Sweden). 

K. H. Knight of Hanover. 

Ki. Kings. 

Kil, or kil. Kilderkin. 

Kingd. Kingdom. 

K. J. Knight of St. Joachim. 

K. L., or K.L. A. Knight of 
Leopold, of Austria. 

K. DL. H. Knight of the Legion 
of Honor (in France). 

K. M. Knight of Malta, 

Km. Kingdom. 

K. M. H. Knight of Merit, in 
Holstein. 

K. M. J. Knight of Maximilian 
Joseph (in Bavaria). 

K.M. T. Knight of St. Maria 
Theresa (in Austria). 

K. N. Know-Nothing. 

Knick. Knickerbocker. 

K. N.S. Knight of the Royal 
North Star (in Sweden). 

Knt. Knight. 

K.P. Knight of St. Patrick (in 
Ireland). 

K. R. CG. Knight of the Red 
Cross. 

K. R. E. Knight of the Red 
Eagle (in Prussia). 

Ks. Kansas. 

A. S. Knight of the Sword (in 
Sweden). 

K. S. A. Knight of St. Anne 

. (in Russia). 

K. S. H. Knight of St. Esprit 
(in France). 

K. S.F,. Knight of St. Fernan- 
do (of Spain). 

K. S. F. M. Knight of St. Fer- 
dinand and Merit (in Naples). 

K.S.G. Knight of St. George 
(in Russia). 

K. S. H. Knight of St. Hubert 
(in Bavaria). 

K. S.J. Knight of St. Janua- 
rius (of Naples). 

K. S. Z. Knight of the Sun 
and Lion (in Persia). 

KS. M.f S. @. Knight of St. 
Michael and St. George (of 
the Ionian Islands). 

K.S.P. Knight of St. Stanis- 
laus, in Poland. 

K. S.S. Knight of the Sword, 
in Sweden; Knight of the 
Southern Star (in Brazil). 

K. S. W. Knight of St. Wlad- 
imir (in Russia), 








Kt. Knight. 
K. T,. Knight Templar; Knight 
of the Thistle (in Scotland). 
K. T. 8S. Knight of the Tower 
and Sword (in Portugal), 

K. W._ Knight of William (in 
the Netherlands), 

K,. W. £. Knight of the White 
Eagle (in Poland), 

Ky, Kentucky. 


L. 


LI. Lady; Latin; Lord; Low; 
Lithium; London (after ti- 
tles).—(Liber.) Book. 

L.,orl. Lake; Lane; League, 
leagues; Line, lines; Link, 
links. 

L., lb., or th. (Libra.) A pound 
in weight. : 

L.,l., or £. A pound sterling. 

La, Louisiana; Lanthanum, 

I. A. C. Licentiate of the 
Apothecaries’ Company. 

Ladp. Wadyship. 

Lam. Lamentations. 

Lapp. WUappish. 

LI. A. S. Lord Advocate of 
Scotland. 

Lat. Watin. 

Lat., or lat. Latitude. 

Lb., lb., or tb. (Libra.) A pound 
in weight. 

LI. C. Lower Canada; Lord 
Chamberlain; Lord Chancel- 
lor. 

1.c. Lower case. — (loco citato.) 
In the place before cited. 

I. C. B. Lord Chief Baron. 

L. C. J. Word Chief Justice. 

Ld. Lord? 

LI. D. Lady-Day; Light Dra- 
goons, 

Ldp., or Ip. Lordship. 

Lea., or lea. League. 

Leg. (Legato.) Smoothly. 

Leg., or Legis. Legislature. 

Leip. Leipzig, or Leipsic. 

Lett. Wettish. 

Lev. Leviticus. 

Lex. Lexicon. 

L. G. Life Guards. 

LI, H. A, Word High Admiral. 

L. H. C. Lord High Chancellor, 

L. H. T. Lord High Treasurer. 

LI. I, ULong Island; Light In- 
fantry. 

Ti., or L. Lithium. 

Lib. Librarian. 

Lib., or lib. (Liber.) Book. 

Tieut., or Lt. Lieutenant. 

Lieut. Col. Lieutenant Colonel. 


Lieut. Gen. Lieutenant Gen- 
eral. 

Lieut. Gov. Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor. 


Tinn. WLinneus, Linnean. 

Lig. Liquor. 

Tit, Literature, Literary. 

Lit., or lit. Literally. 

Lith. Withuanian. 

Liv., or liv. Livre. 

L. Lat. Low Latin; Law Latin. 

LL.B. (Legum Baccalaureus.) 
Bachelor of Laws. See B. Z. 
and B. LL. 

LL.D. (Legum Doctor.) Doc- 
tor of Laws. See B. LL. 

L. L. I. Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland. 

Lon., or Lond. London. 

Lon., lon., Long., or long. Lon- 
gitude. 

Lou., or La. Louisiana. 

Ip., or Ldp. Lordship. 

L. P. Lord Provost; Large Pa- 
per. 

L. P. S§. Lord Privy Seal. 

LL. S. Left side. — (Locus St- 
gilli.) Place of the Seal. 

L. S. D., or l.s. d. (Libra, So- 
lidi, Denarit.) Pounds, Shil- 
lings, Pence. 

Lt., or Lieut. Lieutenant, 

Lt. Inf. Light Infantry. 

Iw., or lv. Livres. 


M. 


M. Marquis; Monday; Middle; 
Monsieur ; Hi penin 6 ae 
le.) Thousand.—(Meridies.) 
Meridian, or Noon, 

m. Married. 

M., orm. Masculine ; Moon ; 
Month, months; Minute, min- 
utes; Mill, mills; Mile, miles, 








— (Manipulus.) A handful. — 
(Misce.) Mix. — (Mistura.) 
Mixture. —(Mensura.) Meas- 
ure; by measure. 

M.A. Military Academy; Mas- 
ter of Arts. See 4. 

Ma., or Minn. Minnesota. 

Mac., or Macc. Maccabees. 

Maced. Macedonian. 

Mach. Machinery. 

Mad., or Madm. Madam, 

Mag. Magazine. 

Maj. Major. 

Maj. Gen. Major General. 

Mal. Malachi. 

Malay. Malayan. 

Man. Manége, or Horseman- 
ship; Manual. 

Manuf. Manufacturing. 

Mar. March; Maritime. 

March, Marchioness, 

Marq. Marquis. 

Mas., mas., Masc., or masce. 
Masculine, 


Mass., or Ms. Massachusetts. 


Math. Mathematics ; Mathe- 
matician. 

Matt. Matthew. 

M. B. (Medicine Baccalau- 


reus.) Bachelor of Medicine. 
See B. M.—(Musicx Bacca- 
lawreus.) Bachelor of Music. 

MM. C. Member of Congress; 
Master of Ceremonies; Mas- 
ter Commandant. 

Mch. March. 

M. C.S. Madras Civil Service. 

M. D.( Medicinz Doctor.) Doc- 
tor of Medicine. 

Mad. Maryland. 

Mdlle. Mademoiselle. 

MM. £. Methodist Episcopal; 
Military or Mechanical Engi- 
neer; Most Excellent. 

Me. Maine. 

Mech. Mechanics. 

Med. Medicine. 

M.£.G. H.P. Most Excellent 
Grand High Priest. 

Mem. Memorandum, memoran- 
da. —(Memento.) Remember. 

Messrs., or MM. (Messieurs.) 
Gentlemen; Sirs. See B. LL. 

Met. Metaphysics. 

Metal. Metallurgy. 

Metaph. Metaphysics. 

Meteor. Meteorology. 

Meth. Methodist. 

Mex., or Mexic. Mexico; Mex- 
ican. 

M. ft. (Mistura fiat.) Let a 
mixture be made. 

Mg. Magnesium. 

M. G. Major General. 

M.-G., or M.-Goth. 
Gothic, 

M. Hon. Most Honorable. 

M. H. S. Massachusetts His- 
torical Society; Member of 
the Historical Society. 

Mi. Mississippi. 

Mi., or mi. Mill, mills. 

Mic. Micah. 

Mich. Michigan; Michaelmas. 

Mid. Midshipman. 

Mid., or mid. Middle (voice). 

Mil. Military. 

Min. Mineralogy. 

Min., or min. Minute, minutes. 

Minn. Minnesota. 

Min. Plen. Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

Mir. for Mag. 

Magistrates. 

Miss., or Mi. Mississippi. 

Mile. Mademoiselle. 

MM. Their Majesties. — (Mes- 
sieurs.) Gentlemen, or Sirs. 
See B. LL. 

Mme. Madame. 

M. M. S. Moravian Missionary 
Society. _ 

M, M.S. S.(Massachusettensis 
Medicinxz Societatis Socius.) 
Member of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. 

Mn. Manganese; Michigan. 


Meeso- 


Mirror for 


-{ M. N.S. Member of the Nu- 


mismatical Society. 
Mo. Missouri; Molybdenum, 


Mo., or mo. Month. 
Mod. Modern. — ( Moderato.) 
Moderately. 


Mon., or Mond. Monday. 

Mons. Monsieur, or Sir. 

Morn., or morn. Morning. 

Mos., or mos. Months. 

M. P. Member of Parliament; 
Member of Police ; Municipal 
Police, 
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M. P. C. Member of Parliament 
in Canada. 

M.P.P. Member of the Pro- 
vincial Parliament. 

M. P.S. Member of the Philo. 
logical (or of the Pharmaceu. 
tical) Society. 

Mr. Master, or Mister. 

M. 2, Master of the Rolls. 

M. R.A. S. Member of the Roy- 
al Asiatic Society ; Member of 
the Royal Academy of Science. 

M. R. C. C. Member of the 
Royal College of Chemistry. 

M. &. C. P. Member of the 
Royal College of Preceptors. 

M. Rk. C. S. Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

M. hk. G. S. Member of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

M.R. I. Member of the Royal 
Institution. 

M. R. I. A. Member of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 


Mrs. Mistress (pronounced 
mis/sis, when written as an 
abbreviation). 


M. R. S. L. Member of the 
Royal Society of Literature. 
M.S. (Memoriz sacrum.) Sa- 

cred to the Memory, 
MS. Manuscript. 
MSS. Manuscripts. 
Mt. Mount, or Mountain. 
M. T. C. Marcus Tullius Cicero. 


Mts. Mountains. 
Mus. Music; Museum. 
Mus. B. Bachelor of Music. 


Mus. D., Mus. Doc., or Mus. 
Doct. Doctor of Music. 

M. W. Most Worthy. 

M. W.P. Most Worthy Patri- 
arch. 

M. W.G.C. P. Most Worthy 
Grand Chief Patriarch. 

M. W. G. M. Most Worthy 
Grand Master ; Most Wor- 
shipful Grand Master. 

M.W.S. Member of the Wer- 
nerian Society. 


Myth, Mythology. 
N. 
N. Noon; North; Northern 


(Postal District, London) ; 
Note ; Name; New; Num- 
ber; Nitrogen. 

N.,orn. Noun; Neuter; Nail, 
nails. 

N. A. North America, North 
American, 

Na. Nebraska, — (Natrium.) 
Sodium. 

Na., or na. Nail, nails. 

Nah. Nahum. 

Nap. Napoleon. 

Nat. Natural; Natal; National. 

Nat. Hist. Natural History. 

Nath. Nathaniel, or Nathanael. 

Nat. ord. Natural order, 

Naut. Nautical. 

N. B. North Britain, North 
British; New Brunswick. — 
(Nota bene.) Note well, or 
take notice. 

N. C. North Carolina; New 
Church. 

N.E. North-East; Northern 
Eastern (Postal District, Lon- 
don); New England. 

Neb. Nebraska. 

Neer, or never. Never. 

Neg., or neg. Negative. 

Neh. Nehemiah. 

Nem. Con., or nem. con. (Nem- 
ine Contradicente.) No one 
contradicting; unanimously. 

Nem. Diss. (Nemine Dissenti- 
ente.) No one dissenting; 
unanimously. 

Neth. Netherlands. 

Neut., or neut. Neuter. 

New. Am. Cyc. New American 
Cyclopedia. 

New M. New Mexico. 

New Test. New Testament. 

N. F. Newfoundland. 

N. G. New Granada; Noble 
Grand. 

N. H. New Hampshire; New 
Haven. 

N. H. H. S. New Hampshire 
Historical Society. 

Ni. Nickel. 

N.J. New Jersey. 

N. l., or n.l. (Non liquet.) It 
appears not; the case is not 
clear, : 
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N. L., or N. Lat. North Lati- 
tude. 

N. M. New Mexico. 

N. N. E. North-North-East. 

N.N. W. North-North-West. 

No. Norium. 

No., or no. (Numero.) Number. 

N. O. New Orleans. 

Nom., or nom. Nominative. 

Non Con., or non con. Non-con- 
tent, i. e., dissentient (House 
of Lords). 

Non obst., or non. obst. (Non 
obstante.) Notwithstanding. 
Non Pros., or Non. pros. (Non 
Prosequitur). He does not 
prosecute ;—a judgment en- 
tered against the plaintiff 
when he does not appear to 

prosecute. 

Non se7., or non seg. (Non se- 
quitur.) It does not follow. 

Nor., or Norm. Norman. 

Nor. Fr., or Norm. Fr. Nor- 
man French. 

Norw. Norway; Norwegian. 

Nos., or nos. Numbers. 

Nov. November. 

NV. P. New Providence; No- 
tary Public. 

N. P.D. North Polar Distance. 

NV. R. North River. 

N.S. Nova Scotia: New Style 
(since 1752); Numismatic 8o- 
ciety. — (Notre Seigneur.) 
Our Lord. 

N.S. J. C. (Noster Salvator 
Jesus Christus.) Our Savior 
Jesus Christ; or (Notre 
Seigneur Jésu Christ.) Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

N. T. Tew Testament; Neva- 
da Territory. 

N.wu., or n.u. Name, or names, 
unknown. 

Num., or Numb. Numbers. 

Numis. Numismatics. 

Nuz vom. Nux vomica. 

N. V. M. Nativity of the Vir- 
gin Mary. 

N. W. North-West; Northern 
Western (Postal District, 
London). 

N.W.T. North-West Territory. 

N.Y. New York. 

N. Y. H. S. New York His- 
torical Society. 

N.Z., or N. Zeal. New Zealand, 


oO. 


O. Ohio; Oxygen; Old.— (Oc- 
tarius.) A pint. 

Ob., or ob. (Obiit.) Died. 

Obad. Obadiah. 

Obj., or obj. Objective; Objec- 
tion. 

Obs. Observatory. 

Obs., or obs. Obsolete ; Observa- 
tion. 

Obt., or Obdt. Obedient. 

Oct. October. 

0. F. Odd Fellows. 

oO. G. Outside Guardian. 

Ol. (Olewm.) Oil. 

Old Test. Old Testament. 

Olym. Olympiad. 

O. M. Old measurement. 

On. Oregon. 

Op. Opposite. 

Opt. Optics. 

Opt., or opt. 

Or. Oregon. 

Ord. Ordinance; Ordinary. 

Orig., or orig. Original, origi- 
nally. 

Ornith. Ornithology. 

O. S. Old Style (previous to 
1752); Outside Sentinel. 

Os. Osmium. 

O. T. Old Testament; Oregon 
Territory. 

O. U. -A. Order of United 
Americans. 

Oxf. Oxford. 

Oxf. Gloss. Oxford Glossary 
of Architecture. 

Oxon. (Oxonia.) Oxford. 

Oz,, or oz. Ounce, or Ounces. 

Sar The z is here used to 

represent the character 3, 
anciently an abbreviation for 
terminations. 


Optative. 


ee 


P., orp. Page; Part; Partici- 
ple; Pole; Phosphorus; Pint; 





ABBREVIATIONS AND CONTRACTIONS 


Pipe.—(Pondere.) By weight. 
—(Pugillus.) A pugil; the 
quantity of any substance 
which may be taken with the 
ends of the thumb and two 
fingers. 

Pa. Pennsylvania. 

p.a. Participial adjective. 

Paint. Painting. 

Pal., or Paleon. Paleontology. 

Par, Paragraph. 

Parl. Parliament, Parliament- 
ary. 

Part., or part. Participle. 

Pass., or pass. Passive. 

Pathol. Pathology. 

Payt., or payt. Payment. 

Pb. (Plumbum.) ead. 

P. B.(Philosophix Baccalaure- 
us.) Bachelor of Philosophy. 

P.C. Privy Council, or Coun- 
cilor; Police Constable; Prin- 


cipal Conductor. — ( Patres 
Conscripti.) Conscript Fa- 
thers. 


P.C. P. Past Chief Patriarch. 

P. Cyc. Penny Cyclopedia. 

P. D. (Philosophixw Doctor.) 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

Pd. Paid; Palladium. 

P.E. Protestant Episcopal. 

Pe. Pelopium. 

P.E.TI. Prince Edward Island. 

Penn. Pennsylvania. 

Pent. Pentecost. 

Per.,or Pers. Persia; Persian. 

Per an., or per un. (Per an- 
num.) By the year. 

Per cent., per cent, Per ct, or 
per ct. (Per centum.) By the 
hundred. 

Perf., or perf. Perfect. 

perh. Perhaps. 

Peri. Perigee. 

Pers., or pers. Person, 

Persp. Perspective. 

Peruv. Peruvian. 

Pet, Peter. 

P.G. Past Grand. 

Pq. Portuguese. 

Phar. Pharmacy. 

Ph. B. (Philosophiz Baccalau- 
reus.) Bachelor of Philoso- 
phys snes ; 

Ph. D. (Philosophiz Doctor.) 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

Phil. Philip; Philippians; Phi- 
losophy; Philosopher; Phil- 
osophical; Philemon. 

Phila. Philadelphia. 

Philom. (Philomathes.) Lover 
of learning. 

Philomath. 
cus.) A lover of the mathe- 
matics. 

Philos. Philosophy. 

Phil. Trans. Philosophical 
Transactions. 

Photog. Photography. 

Phren. Phrenology. 

P. H. S. Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society. 

Phys. Physics; Physiology. 

Physiol. Physiology. 

PN. DINE, Pet. or Spat. 
(Pinxtt.) He, or she, painted 


it. 

Pk., or pk. Peck. 

Pks., or pks. Pecks. 

P.L. Poet Laureate. 

Pl., or pl. Place; Plate. 

Pl., or pl. Plural. 

P. L. C. Poor Law Commis- 
sioners. 

Ply. Plaintiff. 

Plin, Pliny. 

Plup., plup., Plupf., or plupf. 
Pluperfect. 

Plur., or plur. Plural. 

P.M. Post-Master; Past Mas- 
ter ; Past Midshipman, — 
(Post Meridiem.) Afternoon, 

P.M. G. Post-Master-General; 
Professor of Music in Gresh- 
am College. 

P.O. Post-Office. 

P.O. D. Post-Office Depart- 
ment. 

Poet. Poetry; Poetical. 

Pol. Polish. 

Polit. Econ. Political Economy. 

P.O. O. Post-Office Order. 

Pop.,or pop. Population; Pop- 
ularly. 

Port. Portugal; Portuguese. 

Pos.,p0s., Poss., or poss, Pos- 
sessive. 

Pot. Pottle. 

pp. Pages. See B. LL, 

p.p. Past participle, 
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P. P. Popish, Priest; Parish 
Priest. — (Pater Patriz.) Fa- 
ther of his Country. 

P.P.C.( Pour Prendre Congé.) 
To take leave. 

Pph., or pph. Pamphlet. 

p.pr. Participle present. 

P. Q. Previous question. 

Pr, Priest; Prince; Provencal. 

Pr.,or pr. Preposition ; Pro- 
noun; Price. 

Pr., pr., or # (Per.) By the. 

P.—R. Prize Ring; Porto Rico. 
—(Populus Romanus.) The 

toman People. 

P.R.A, President of the Royal 
Academy. 

P.R. C.( Post Romanum Con- 
ditum.) From the building 
of Rome. 4 

Preb. Prebend. 

Pref., or pref. Prefix. 

Prep., or prep. Preposition. 


Pres. President. 
Pres., or pres. Present. 
Pret., or pret. Preterit. 


Prin. 
prin, 


Principles. 

Principally. 

Print. Printing. 

Priwv., or priv. Privative. 

Prob., or prob. Problem; Prob- 
ably. 

Prof. Professor. 

Pron., or pron. Pronoun; Pro- 
nounced; Pronunciation. 

Pron. a., or pron. & Pronomi- 
nal adjective. 

Prop., or prop. Proposition ; 
Properly. 

Pros. Prosody. 

Prot. Protestant. 

Pro tem., or pro tem. (Pro tem- 
pore.) For the time being. 
Prov. Proverbs; Proverbially ; 
Provost; Province; Provin- 

cial. 

Prox., or prox. (Proximo.) 
Next, or of the next month. 
P.R.S. President of the Royal 

Society. 

Prus. Prussia, Prussian. 

P. S. Permanent Secretary; 
Principal Sojourner; Privy 
Seal.— (Post scriptum.) Post- 
script. 

Ps. Psalm, or Psalms. 

Pt. Platinum. 

Pt., or pt. Pint; Part; Pay- 
ment; Point; Port. 

P.t., or p.t. Post-town. 

P. Th. G. Professor of Theol- 
ogy in Gresham College. 


Pub. Public; Published; Pub- 
lisher. 
Pub. Doc. Public Documents. 


Pulv. (Pulvis.) Powder. 

Pun., or pun, Puncheon. 

P.v., orp.v. Post-village. 

P.W.P. Past Worthy Patri- 
arch. 

Pwt., or pwt. Pennyweight. 

Paxt., or pxt. (Pinxit.) He, or 
she, painted it. 


Q. 


Q. Question; Quintus. 

Q., or g. (Quadrans.) A far- 
thing. 

Q., or Qu. Query; Question; 
Queen; Quintus; Quintius. 

Q. B. Queen’s Bench, 

. C.  Queen’s Council, or 
Counsel; Queen’s Callege. 

Q. d., or gq. d. (Quasi dicat.) 
As if he should say. . 

- @, or g. & (Quod est.) 

Cw hich is. 

Q. E. D. (Quod Brat Demon- 
strandum.) Which was to be 
demonstrated. 

Q. EB. F. (Quod Erat Facien- 
dum.) Which was to be 
done. 

Q. BE. I. (Quod Erat Invenien- 
dum.) Which was to be found 
out. 

Q. l., org. l. (Quantum Tibet.) 
As much as you please. 

Qm., or gm. (Quomodo.) By 
what means. 

Q. M. Quartermaster. 

Q. Mess. Queen’s Messenger. 


@. M. G. Quartermaster Gen-| R 


eral, 
Q. P., or g. pl. (Quantum pla- 
cet.) Asmuch as you please. 
Qr., or gr. Quarter (28 pounds) ; 
Farthing; Quire, 


Qrs., or grs. Quarters; Far- 
things; Quires. 

Q. S. Quarter Sessions. 

Q. S., or g. Ss. Quarter section. 
— (Quantum suficit.) A suffi- 
cient quantity. 

Qt., or gé. Quart; Quantity. 

QVts., or gts. Quarts. 

Qu. Queen; Question. 

Qu., or Quar. Quarterly. 

Qu., or Oy. (Quere.) Query. 

Ques. Question. 

Q. v., or g. v. (Quod vide.) 
Which see.— (Quantum vis.) 
As much as you will. 

Qy. Query. 


~~ 


R. 


R. Railway; Rare; Rhodium. 
— (Rex.) King. — ( Regina.) 
Queen.— (Recipe.) Take. 

~., or 7. Rood, roods; Rod, 
rods; Rises ; River ; Read ; 
Resides; Retired. 

R. A. Royal Academy, or 
Academician; Royal <Artil- 
lery; Rear Admiral; Right 
Ascension; Russian Ameri- 
ca; Royal Arch. 

R. A.C. Royal Arch Chapter. 

Rad., or rad. (Radiz.) Root; 
Radical. 

Rb. Rubidium. 

R. D. Royal Dragoons; Rural 
Dean. 

R. £. Royal Engineers; Royal 
Exchange; Right Excellent. 

Rec., or R. Recipe. 

Recd, Received. 

Rtecpt. Receipt. 

Rec. Sec. Recording Secretary. 

fect. Rector; Receipt. 

Ref. Reformed ; Reformer ; 
Reformation; Reference. 

Ref. Ch. Reformed Church. 

Reg., or Regr. Register; Regis- 
trar; Regular. 

Reg. Prof. Regius Professcr. 

~eg., or Regt. Regent. 

~egt. Regiment. . 

/el. Religion. 

Rel. Pron., or rel. pron. Rela- 
tive Pronoun. 

Rem. Remark, or Remarks. 

Rep. Representative; Repub- 
lic; Report; Reporter. 

Repub. Republic, 

Retd, Returned. 

~ev. Revelation; Revolution; 
Review; Revenue; Revise. 

Rev., or Revd, Reverend. 


Revs. Plural of Reverend. 

Rk. G. G. Royal Grenadier 
Guards. 

Rk. H. A. Royal Hibernian 


Academy; Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery. 

Rhet. Rhetoric. 

Rk. H. G. Royal Horse Guards. 

FR. I, Rhode Island. 

Richd. Richard. 

R. 7. H. S. Rhode Island His- 
torical Society. 

Riv., or riv. River. 

&. M. Royal Marines; Royal 
Mail; Resident Magistrate. 
& M.A. Royal Military Asy- 

um, 

Rk. M.S. Royal Mail Steamer. 

R.N. Royal Navy. 

R. N. O. (Riddare af Nord- 
stjerne.) Knight of the Order 
of the Polar Star. 

Ro. (Recto.) Right-hand page. 

Robt. Robert. 

Rk. of Gl. Robert of Gloucester. 

Rom. Roman; Romans. 

Rom. Cath. Roman Catholic. 

Rk. P. Regius Professor. — 
(Respublica.) Republic. 

R. P.D. Royal Purple Degree. 

R. R. Railroad; Right Rever- 
‘end. 

R. S. Recording Secretary; 
Right side. 

R. S.A. Royal Society of An- 
tiquaries ; Royal Scottish 
Academy. 

R. 8S. D. Royal Society of 
Dublin. 

R.S. E. Royal Society of Ed- 

inburgh. 

Ra eels 

London. 

R.S. S. (Regie Societatis So- 


Royal Society of 





cius.) ellow of the Royal 
Society. r 
R. S. Vi P. (Répondez, Sil 


7 


Vous Plait.) Answer, if you 
please. 
Rt. Right. 
Rt. Hon. Right Honorable. 
Rt. Rev. Right Reverend. _ 
Rt. Wpful. Right Worshipful. 
Ru. Ruthenium; Runic. 
Russ. Russia, Russian. ; 
R.W. Right Worthy, or Righ 
Worshipful. — 


R.W.D.G. M. Right Worship- ~ 


ful Deputy Grand Master. 

R. W. G. 8S. Right Worthy 
Grand Seer aee 

R. W. G. R. ight Worthy 
Grand Representative. 

R. W. G. T. Right Worthy 
Grand Treasurer; Right 
Worshipful Grand Templar. 

R. W. G. W. Right Worthy 
Grand Warden. 

kR. W. J. G. W. Right Wor- 
shipful JuniorGrand Warden. 

R. W. O. (Riddare af Wiisa Or- 
den.) Knight of the Order of 
Wasa, 

Rk. W.S. G. W. Right Wor- 
shipful Senior Grand Warden. 


8. 


S. Sign; South; Southern 
(Postal District, London) ; 
Supplement; Sulphur; Saint; 
Sunday; Saturday; Signor; 
Scribe ; Sextus. — ( Semis.) 
Halt. 

S., or s. Second; Shilling; Sun; 
Sets; See; Solo; Stem; Sec- 
tion; Series; Singular; Son. 

S. A. South America; South 
Africa; South Australia. 

S. A., or s. a. (Secundum Ar- 
tem.) According to Art. 

Sam. Samuel; Samaritan. 

Sans., or Sansc. Sanscrit. 

S. A. S. (Societatis Antiquari- 
orum Socius.) Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, 

Sat. Saturday. 

Sax. Saxon, Saxony. 

Sb. (Stibium.) Antimony. | 
S. B. South Britain (7. e., Eng- 
land and Wales). : 
S.C. South Carolina. —(Sena- 
tas Consultum.) A decree of 

the senate. 

s. caps. Small capitals. 

Sc., or sc. (Scilicet.) To wit; 
namely; being understood. 
Sc., or Sculp. (Sculpsit.) He, 

or she, engraved it. vi 

Scan. Mag. (Scandalum mag- 
natum.) Defamatory expres- 
sions to the injury of persons 


of dignity. 

Sch. (Scholium.) A note. 
Sch., sch., Sch?., or schr. 
Schooner. 

Sci. Science. 


Scil., scil., Sc., or sc. (Scilicet.) 
To wit; namely; being un- 
derstood. 

S.C. L. Student of the Civil 
Law. 

Sclav. 

Scot. 
tish. 


Sclavonic. 
Scotland, Scotch, Scot- 


Ser., or scr, Scruple. 


Script. prey t Scriptural. 

Sculp. or sculp. (Sculpsit.) He, 
or she, engraved it. 

Sculp., or Sculpt. Sculpture. 

S.D. Senior Deacon. 

S. £. South East; South-East- 
ern (Postal District, London). 

Se. Selenium. 

Sec. Secretary. 

Sec., or sec. Second; Section. 

Sec. Leg. Secretary of Legation. 

Sect., or sect. Section. 

Sen. Senate; Senator; Senior. 

Sep.,or Sept. September; Sep- 
tuagint. 

Seq., or seq. 
quentia.) 
next. 

Ser. Series. 

Serb. Serbian. 

Serg., or Serj. 
Serjeant. 

Serv., or Servt. Servant. 

S. G._ Solicitor General. 

Sh., sh., S., or s. Shilling. 


Segue»tes, or se 
he following; the 


Sergeant, or 


Shak. Shakespeare, Shak- 
speare, or Shakspere. 
Shavt, or shan’t. Shall not. 


Shouigee or shouldn’t, Should 
not, 
‘ 


* 


SS a= 


S. H. S. (Societatis Historiz 
Socius.) Fellow of the His- 
torical Society. 

ce Silicium. et 
ing., or sing. ngular. 

S. A Society of Jesus. 

S.J.C. Supreme Judicial Court, 

Skr. Sanskrit. 

S. ZL. Solicitor at Law 

S. Lat.,or S. L. South Latitude. 

Slav. Slavonic, or Slavonian, 

Sild., or sld. Sailed. 


S. M. State Militia; Short Meter; 


SergeantMajor;Sonsof Malta. 
S.M.T.(Sa Majesté Impériale.) 
His, or Her, Imperial Majesty. 
S. M. Lond. Soc. (Societatis 
Medicx Londiniensis Socius.) 
Member of the London Medi- 
eal Society. 

S.N., ors. n. (Secundum Natu- 
ram.) According to Nature. 

Sn. (Stannum.) Tin. 

Soc. Society. 

S. of Sol. Song of Solomon. 

S.of T. Sons of Temperance, 

Sol. Solomon; Solution. 

Sol. Gen. Solicitor General. 

Sp. Spain, Spanish; Spirit. 

S. P. (Sine Prole.) Without 
issue. 

S. P. A. S. (Societatis Philoso- 
phice <Americune Socius.) 
Member of the American 
Philosophical Society. 

S. P. G. Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel. 

. P. Q. R. (Senatus Popu- 
lusque Romant.) Senate and 
People of Rome. 

Sq., or sg. Square. 

Sq. fé., or sq. ft. Square fect. 

Sq.in., or sq.in. Square inches, 

Sq. m., or sq.m. Square miles. 

Sq. r., or sq. 7. Square rods. 

Sq. yds., or sq. yds. Square 
yards. 

Sr. Sir, or Senior; Strontium. 

S. Rk. I. (Sacrum Romanum 
Imperium.) Holy Roman 
Empire. 

S. R. S. (Societatis Regizw So- 
cius.) Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

SS., or ss. (Scilicet.) Namely. 
—(Semis.) Half. 

S. S. Sunday School; Saint 
Simplicius (the mark on the 
collar of the Chief Justice of 
England). 

Solicitor Supreme 
Court. 

S.S. H. South-South-East. 

S.S. W. South-South-West. 

St. Saint; Street; Stone; Strait. 
—(Stet.) Let it stand. 

Stat. Statute, Statutes; Statu- 


ary. 

S. T. D.( Sacre Theologiz Doc- 
tor.) Doctor of Divinity. 

Ster., or Stg. Sterling. 

S. T. P. (Sacre Theologiz Pro- 


Jessor.) Professor of The- 
ology. 
Su. Sunday. 


Subj., or subj. Subjunctive. 

Subst., or subst. Substantive; 
Substitute. 

Suff., or suf. Suffix, 





USED IN WRITING AND PRINTING 


Su.-Goth. Suio-Gothic. 

Sun., or Sund. Sunday. 

Sup. Superior; Supplement; 
Superfine; Superlative. 

Sup. C. Superior Court. 

Super. Superior; Superfine. 

Superl., or superl. Superlative. 

Supp. Supplement. 

Supt. Superintendent. 

Surg. Surgeon, Surgery. 

Surg. Gen. Surgeon General. 

Surv. Surveying, Surveyor. 

Surv. Gen. Surveyor General. 

S.v., or s. v. (Sub verbo.) Un- 
der the word, o7* title. 

S. W. South-West ; South- 
Western (Postal District, Lon- 
don); Senior Warden, 

Sw. Swedish, Sweden, 

Switz. Switzerland. 

Syn., or syn. Synonym, Synon- 
ymous. 

Synop. Synopsis. 

Syr. Syria, Syriac. 


EG 


T. Tenor; Titus; Tullius ; 
Tuesday. — ( Tutti.) <All to- 
gether. 

T., ort. Town; Township ; 
Territory; Ton. 

Ta. Tantalum. 

Ta@ven, ortwen. Taken, 

Tal. qual., or tal. qual. (Talis 
qualis.) Just as they come, 
average quality. 

Tan., or tan. Tangent. 

Tart. Tartaric. 

Tb. Terbium. 

Je. Tellurium, 

T. i. Topographical Engineers, 


Ten.,or Tenn. Tennessee. 
Term., or term. Termination. 


Teut. Teutonic. 

Tex, Texas. 

Text. Rec. (Textus Receptus.) 
Received Text. 

Th. Thursday; Thomas; Tho- 
rium. 

Theo. Theodore; Theodosia. 

Theol. Theology; Theological. 

Theoph. Theophilus. 

Theor., or theor, Theorem. 

Thess. ‘Thessalonians. 

They'd, or they’d. They would, 
or They had. 

They ll, or theyll. They will. 

Tho’, or tho’. Though. 

Tho., or Thos. Thomas, 

Thro’, or thro’. Through, 

Thurs. Thursday. 

T. H.W. M. Trinity High Wa- 
ter Mark. 

Ti. Titanium. 

Tier., or tier. Tierce. 

Tim. Timothy. 

Tis, or tis. It is. 

Tit. Titus; Title. 

Tl. Thallium. 

T. O. Turn Over. 

Tob. Tobit. 

Tom. ‘Tome, or volume. 

Tonn., cr tonn. ‘Tonnage. 

Topog. ‘Topography, 'Topo- 
graphical. 

T other, or Vother. 'The other. 

Tr. Translation, Translator; 


Transpose ; Treasurer; Trus- 
tee. 

Trans. Transactions; Trans- 
lated, Translation, Trans- 
lator. 

Trav. Travels. 

Trin. Trinity. 

Ts. Texas. 

T. T. L. To Take Leave. 

Tu., or Tues. Tuesday. 

Turk. Turkey, Turkish. 

> Twas, or twas. It was. 

?Twere, or twere. It were, 

Twill, or twill. It will. 

>Twould, or ’twould. It would. 

Typ., or Typo. Typographer. 

Typog. Vypography. 


U. 


U, Uranium. 

U. C. Upper Canada.— (Urbs 
Condita.) Year of Rome. 
U. E. I. C. United East India 
Company. 
ie Gone ive 
Railroad. ~ 

Uh. Utah. 

U~. J. D. (Utriusque Juris Doc- 
tor.) Doctor of both Laws 
[. e., the Canon and the Civil 

saw). 

U. K. United Kingdom. 

U.K. A. Ulster King at Arms. 

Uit., or ult. (Ultimo.) Last, or 
Of the last month. 

um. Unmarried. 

Unit. Unitarian. 

Univ. Universit 

Univ., or univ. 

Up. Upp 

Tit. Oz 
Church. 

U. 8. (ut supra, or Uti supra.) 
As above. 

U.S. United States. 

U.S.A. United States of Amer- 
ica; United States Army. 

U.S. LZ. United States Lega- 
tion. 

U.S. M. United States Mail; 
United States Marine. 

U. S. M. A. United States 
Military Academy. 

U.S. N. United States Navy. 

U.S. R. Usher of the Scariet 


Rod. 
U.S. S. United States Senate ; 


Underground 


aleeriatly: 


er. 
United Presbyterian 


United States Ship, or 
Steamer. 
Usu., or usu. Usually. 


Gass 
teers, 
U.T. Utah Territory. 


United States Volun- 


Vi. 


V. Vanadium; Victoria; Vis- 
count, 

V.,orv. Verb; Verse; Village; 
Vocative; Volume; Violin. — 
( Vide.) See. 

Wee Arse Vaiy OY Use 
Against. 

V. A. Vice Admiral; 
Apostle. 

Vid, orv. a 


( Versus.) 
Vicar 


Verb active. 


| 


‘Well, or we'll. 


Va. Virginia. 

Vat. Vatican. 

VP. aux., or v. aux, Verb auxil- 
jary. 

Vb. n., or vb. n. Verbal noun. 

V. C. Vice Chancellor; Vice 


Chairman. 

V. def., or v. def. Verb defec- 
tive. 

V. dep., or v. dep. Verb depo- 
nent. 

V. D. LI. Van Diemen’s Land. 

V. D. M. (Verbi Dei Minister.) 
Minister of the Word of God. 

Ven. Venerable. 

Ver. Vermont. 

Ver., or ver. Verse, verses. 

V. G. Vicar General; Vice 
Grand. 

V.G., or v. g. (Verbi Gratid.) 
For example. 

V.%., orv.i. Verb intransitive. 

Vice Pres. Vice President. 

Vid., or vid. (Vide.) See. 

V.imp., or v.imp. Verb imper- 
sonal, 

V.irr., orv.irr. Verb irregu- 
lar. 

Vis., or Visc. Viscount. 

Vitv. Vitruvius. 

Viz., or viz. ( Videlicet.) Name- 
ly; To wit. [See Note under 
Oz. 


V.n., orv.n. Verb neuter. 

Vo.(Verso.) Left-hand Page, 

Voc., or voc. Vocative. 

Vol., or vol. Volume. 

Vols., or vols. Volumes. 

V. P. Vice President. 

V.R.( Victoria Regina.) Queen 
Victoria. 

V.r.,orv.r. Verb reflexive. 

V. Rev. Very Reverend. 

Vs., or vs. (Versus.) Against, 
or In opposition. 

Vt. Vermont. 

V.t., orv.t. Verb transitive, 

Vul. Vulgate. 

Vulg., or vulg. 


Vulgar, Vul- 
garly. 


Ww. 


W. West; Western (Postal 
District, London); William; 
Wednesday ; Welsh ; War- 
den. —(Wolframium.) Tung- 


sten. 

W., or w. Week. 

W. A. West Africa; 
Australia. 

Wall. Wallachian. 

WwW. C. Western Central (Postal 
District, London), 

Wed. Wednesday. 

We will. 

W. F. West Florida. 

w.f. Wrong font. 

W.G.C. Worthy Grand Chap- 
lain; Worthy Grand Con- 
ductor. 

W.G. G. Worthy Grand Guar- 
dians; Worthy Grand Guide. 

W.G.H. Worthy Grand Herald. 

W. a M. Worthy Grand Mar- 
shal. 

W. G. S. Worthy Grand Sen- 
tinel, 


West 
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Whf., or whf. Wharf. 

Vi:., or wk. Week. 

W.I, WestIndia, West Indies, 

Wis., or Wise. Wisconsin. 

W. Lon. West Longitude. 

Wm. William. ¢ 

W. M. Worshipful Master. 

W. M.S. Wesleyan Missionary 
Society. 

Ww. N. W. West-North-West. 

Wowt, or won't. Will not. 


Wouldwt, or wouldvt. Would 
not. 

W. P._ Worthy Patriarch. 

Wp. Worship. 

Wpful. Worshipful. 

W. R. William (Rex) King; 


West Riding. 
W.S. Writer to the Signet. 
W. S. W. West-South-West. 
W. T. Washington Territory. 
Wt., or wt. Weight. 
W. Va. West Virginia. 


x. 


X. Christ. 
Xm., or Xmas. 
Xn., or Xtian. 
Xnty, or Xty. 
Xper., or Xr. 
Xt. Christ. 
Xtian. Christian, 


Christmas. 

Christian. 
Christianity. 
Christopher. 


Nae 


Y. Yttrium. 

ies Ole) Team cake 

Y. B., or Yr. B. Year-Book. 

Yd., or yd. Yard. 

Yds.,or yds. Yards. 

Y*, or y®.. The; Thee. 

sa The yin this abbrevia- 
tion, and also in y™, y”, 7°, 
and yt (see infra), is a cor- 
rupt representation of the 
Anglo-Saxon p, or th, intro- 
duced at the time when the 
Anglo-Saxon alphabet was 
superseded by the Old Eng- 
lish or Black Letter, in which 
(y) bore a considerable re- 

semblance in form to p. 

YR OLg'@. shem. 

Y. M. C. A. Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

Ue. OV Oo hen. 

Yowd, or yowd. You would, 
or You had, 

Yowll, or yowll. You will, 

Y™; OF:9/iseebneir: 

Yr. Your. 

Yrs. Yours. 

¥o, OF" mobi. 

Yt, or yt. That. 


Z. 


Z., or Zr. Zirconium. 
Zach. Zachary. 

Zech. Zechariah. 

Zeph. Zephaniah. 

Z. G. Zodlogical Garden, 
Zn. Zine. 

Zool. Zoology. 

Zr, Zirconium, 


ARBITRARY SIGNS ; 


USED IN 


WRITING AND PRINTING. : 





I. ASTRONOMICAL. 


I. SUN, GREATER PLANETS, Etc. 
©, or &} The Sun. @, ©, or & The Earth. 


© >> or Cc The Moon, C Mars. 
New Moon. oi Jupiter. 
@, 9" ) First Quarter. h Saturn. 
O, or © Full Moon, W,or G Uranus. 
Ole G@ Last Quarter, Ww Neptune. 
8 Mercury. G Comet. 
Q Venus. *K, or se Fixed Star. 


Gr Of these signs, the follewing sufficiently explain themselves; viz.: 4, 
@, (¢,0, @, D, & and x. The sign © represents a buckler with its boss, a nat- 
ural and appropriate emblem of the sun; %, the caduceus of Mercury, or, ac- 
cording to some, his head and winged cap; 2, a looking-glass, an attribute of 
Venus; ©, the earth and its equator; @, the same, with the addition of a me- 
ridian line, or, as some think, it indicates the four quarters of the globe; 4, the 
globe and cross placed in the hands of sovereigns as a symbol of power or do- 
minion; #, the head, helmet, and nodding plume of a warrior, or, more proba- 
bly, a shield and spear, the two chief instruments of ancient warfare ; 2, a rude 
and hieroglyphical representation of an eagle, —the “bird of Jove,’”? — with 
expanded wings, or the initial letter of Zeis, the Greek name of Jupiter, with a 
line drawn through it as a mark of abbreviation ; } , an ancient scythe or sickle, 
the emblem of Saturn, the god of time; HI, the initial letter of Herschel, the 
discoverer of Uranus, with a planet suspended from the cross-bar: 6, a sign * 
made up of that for the sun (©), and a part of that for Mars (¢); *, a trident, 
the emblem of Neptune, the god of the sea. 


2, ASTEROIDS, OR MINOR PLANETS, 


2 , or Cc Ceres, & Metis. » Thetis. 
Q, or A Pallas. $ Hygeia. a Bellona. 
&, or * Juno, OG, or § Parthenope. & Amphitrite, 
Et, or 4 Vesta. w, or X Clio. G) Pomona. 
Q,o0r tip Astrea. 6 Kgeria. [® Leucothea. 
Uy Hebe. th, or & Irene. +} Fides. 
(®) Tris. © Eunomia. 
Pp Flora. A Psyche. 


k@= With the exception of the first four, which are still occasionally em- 
ployed, these signs have gone out of use. The asteroids are now designated 
by numbers indicating the order of their discovery, and their symbol is a small 
circle inclosing this number; as, @, Ceres; ®, Pallas; ®, Juno; @, Vesta; and 
the like. (See SOLAR SYSTEM, under SOLAR). The sign Q is a reaper’s hook, an 
appropriate emblem for Ceres, the goddess who presided over harvests; ¢ is the 
initial letter of her name; 9,or 4 the head of a spear, an attribute of Pallas, the 
goddess of wisdom and scientific warfare, whose name comes from the Greek 
word 7a)\Xecv, to brandish a spear ; 4, or #,a scepter surmounted with a star, the 
emblem of Juno, the queen of heaven ; ¥ or 4, an altar with fire upon it, the 
emblem of Vesta, the patroness of the hearth and domestic life, in whose temple 
a sacred fire was kept always burning ; th, a pair of balances, the emblem of As- 
trea, the goddess of justice; 4, an inverted anchor, another sign for the same ; 
¥ a beaker, the symbol of Hebe, the cup-bearer of Jupiter ; A, the symbol of 

ris, a semicircle representing the rainbow, witha star within it, and a base-line 
for the horizon; , the rose of England, the emblem of Flora, the goddess of 
flowers; &, an eye and a star, the emblem of Metis, the goddess of sagacity 
and prudence; %,a star anda serpent, the emblem of Hygeia, the goddess of 
health, who was usually represented by the ancients as holding in one hand a 
cup, and in the other a serpent twined around her arm, and drinking from a 
cup; %@, aharp, and j,a star and a fish, emblems of Parthenope, one of the 
Sirens; %,or W,a star and a laurel branch, the emblem of Victoria, the god- 
dess of victory, or Clio, the muse of history; §, a star and a plate, the em- 
blem of Egeria, a nymph celebrated as the counselor of Numa Pompilius, at 
one of whose banquets she changed dishes of earthenware into gold; &, a dove 
carrying an Olive branch, and having a star on its head, the emblem of Irene, or 
Peace, one of the seasons ; {, another sign for the same, representing an olive 
branch, a flag of truce, and astar; §,a heart, surmounted with a star, the em- 
blem of Eunomia, another of the seasons, a personification of good order or 
good government; A, a butterfly’s wing, the emblem of Psyche, a personifica- 
tion of the soul, symbolized in ancient art under the form of a butterfly; »,a 
dolphin and a star, the emblem of Thetis, a goddess of the sea; 4,a whip and 
a lance, the emblem of Bellona, the goddess of savage warfare ; %, a shell and a 





* Among the old chemists, gold was symbolically represented by the sign ©, and 
iron by gt. When Uranus was discovered, the German astronomers invented the sign @ 
to denote not only the new planet, but also the then recently discovered metal platmum, 
whic s at that time called white gold, and which, in its native state, is almost 
always ec mbined with won. 


4 


~~ 


* 


star, the emblem of Amphitrite, the wife of Neptune, the god of the sea; ¢, a 
plum, or an apple, and a star, the emblem of Pomona, the goddess who presi- 
ded over fruit-trees ; 7, an ancient pharos or-beacon, the emblem of Leucothea, 
a sea-goddess, who was the protectress of sailors; T, across, as the symbol 
of Fides, or Faith. 


3. SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC. 


. 1. P Aries, the Ram. 7. Libra, the Balance, 
Sours 2. 4 Taurus, the Bull. cnet 8. Ii] Scorpio, the Scorpion. 
5 as x a the Lee De Oe Setter wg ae 
4. ancer, the Crab. . 10.\~ Capricornus, the Goat. 
sare} 5. ©) Leo, the Lion. Corneee 11. =. Aquarius, the Waterman. 
Oe 6. IQ Virgo, the Virgin. ov™* € 12, € Pisces, the Fishes. 


4a> The sign P represents the horns of aram; », the head and horns of a 
bull; Xf, the ancient statues of Castor and Pollux, which consisted of two pieces 
of wood joined together by two cross-pieces ; $, the claws of a crab; 9), a cor- 
ruption of the Greek letter A, the initial of Aéwy, a lion, or, less probably, a 
representation of a lion’s tail; Il), a corruption of zae for rapSévos, the Greek 
word for virgin ; x, arude picture of a balance; M, the legs and tail of a scor- 
pion, or, according to some, the tail only, including the sting and two or three 
of the joints nearest to it; 7, an arrow just leaving the bow, of which a small 
portion is to be seen at the bottom of the character ; “yw, a ligature combining the 
letters rp of the Greek word rpayos, a goat; xx, waves of water; +, two fishes 
tied together with a string. 


4, ASPECTS AND NODES. 


d Conjunction ;— indicating that the bodies have the same longitude, or right 
ascension; as, 8 4 @; that is, Mercury is in conjunction with the sun. 
* Sextile ;— indicating a difference of 60° in longitude, or right ascension. 
€,07 © Quintile ;— indicating a difference of 72° in longitude, or right ascen: 
sion. [fare. 
Oo Ohare — indicating a difference of 90° in longitude, or right ascension. 
A Trine ;— indicating a difference of 120° in longitude, or right ascension. — 
§ Opposition ;— indicating a difference of 180° in longitude, or right ascension ; 
as,© § @; that is, the sun is in opposition to the moon, 
Ascending Node ;— called also Dragon’s Head. See DRAGON’S HEAD, 
?§ Descending Node ;— called also Dragon’s Tail. See DRAGON’s TAIL. 


4G In the sign 4, the circle represents the zodiac, or the heayens, and the 
little mark at the top the mecting of two bodies in the same point or place; in 
the sign §, the circles touch at points opposite to each other, or 180 degrees’ 
apart; the signs x, 0, A, are symbolical of the derivation of the words seztile, 
quartile, trine, from the Latin words sex, six, guatuor, four, tres, three, bein 
figures composed of six, of four, and of three lines respectively; the signs 
and %§ represent a dragon, and originated in the fancy of the ancient astrono- 
mers, who saw in the deviation from the ecliptic made by a planet in passing 
from one node to another a figure like that of a dragon, the belly being where 
the planet has the greatest latitude, and the head and tail the points of inter- 
section with the ecliptic. 


5. SIGNS AND ABBREVIATIONS USED IN NOTATION. 


a, ora Mean distance. v,Q,orL Longitude of ascending 
a,or A. R. Right ascension. node. 
B Celestial latitude. 7,or @ Longitude of perihelion. 
D. Diameter. p,or R. Radius, or radius vector, 
6 Declination. S. South. 
K. Fast. 8,ors. Seconds of time; as, 10s., 
e Eccentricity. or 108, 
h. or, Hours; as, 6h., or 62, T. Time; periodic time. 
@ Inclination: especially, in- W. West. 
clination to the ecliptic,  (a.) Angle of eccentrici- 
L,/, ore Mean longitude in orbit, ty, or the angle whose 
\ Longitude, sine is equal to e; (b.) 
M. Mass. Geographical latitude, 
m.or™. Minutes of time; as, 6m., © Degrees. 
or 6™, ’ Minutes of arc. 
pt, or % Mean daily motion. ‘’’ Seconds of arc. 
. North. 
Unisexual, that is, having the 


5, ©,O;0”@ An annual plant. i692 
3,00, O,0r@ A biennial plant. | male and female flowers separate. 
U,or A Ashrub or plant witha woody 4—?  Monecious, or having male and 
stem. female flowers on the same plant. 
A Anevergreen plant. [?are.] : 2  Dicecious, or having male and 
© _ A monocarpous plant, that is, a) female flowers on different plants. 
plant, whether annual or biennial, that 9? 4 9 Polygamous, that is, having 
flowers but once. hermaphrodite, or perfect, and uni- 
6,07 ¢ A staminate or male flower;| sexual flowers on the same or differ- 
also, a plant bearing such flowers. ent plants. 
Q A pistillate, fertile, or female flower ;|) Turning or winding to the left. 
also, a plant bearing such flowers, ( Turning or winding to the right. 
A perfect or hermaphrodite flower;Q—= Having the cotyledons accum- 
also, a plant bearing such flowers, | bent, and the radicle lateral. 
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SS 


% 


. 


f 


_ ©,0r00 An indefinite number ; when ap- 


- © Wanting; none; indicating the ab- 


e 


ARBITRARY SIGNS USED IN WRITING AND PRINTING. 


O|l Having the cotyledons incumbent,| genera or species, of localities, of au- 
and the radicle dorsal. thors cited, and the like. e 


Os Having the cotyledons condupli-|! indicates certainty ;— used as a mark 


of affirmation or authentication, as of 
a genus or species, and the opposite or 
counterpart of ?. When appended to 
the name of an author, it indicates that 
he has examined an authentic speci- 
men of the plant referred to, and when 
appended to the name of a locality, 
that the writer has seen or collected 
specimens from that locality. 
* indicates, when appended to a ref- 
Inches. / Lines. erence, that a good description is to 
indicates doubt or uncertainty re-| be found at the place referred to. [2.] 
specting that to which itis affixed orf indicates doubt or uncertainty ; the 
prefixed ;—applied to the names of; sameas? [Zare.] 


Hil. CHEMICAL. 


* One equivalent of oxygen ; — written aboveasymbol representing an element, 
and repeated to indicate two, three, or more equivalents ; thus, Fe denotes a 


compound of one equivalent of oxygen with one of iron; S a compound of | 
three equivalents of oxygen with one of sulphur. 
’ One equivalent of sulphur ; — used in the same manner as the preevding ; thus, 


‘e denotes a compound of two equivalents of sulphur and one of iron. 


4a A dash drawn across a symbol having cither of the foregoing signs above 
it, denotes that two equivalents of the substance represented by the symbol are 
joined with the number of equivalents of oxygen or sulphur indicated by the 


dots or commas; thus, He represents a compound of two equivalents of iron 
and three of oxygen, forming sesqui-oxide of iron. 


+ indicates, in organic chemistry, a base or alkaloid, when placed above the 


initial letter of the name of the substance ; as, M, morphine ; Q, quinine. 
— indicates, in organic chemistry, an acid, when placed above the initial Ictter | 


of the name of the acid; as, G, citric acid ; T, tartaric acid. 


a> Every elementary substance is represented, in chemical notation, by a 
symbol consisting of the initial or abbreviation of its Latin name; as, H for hy- 
drogen, O for oxygen, Ag. (from Argentum) for silver, and the like, each sym- 
bol, when used singly, always indicating a single atom or equivalent of the sub- 
stance represented by it; thus, O stands for one atom or equivalent of oxygen, 
C for a single equivalent of carbon, and the others in like manner. A compound 
body made up of single equivalents of its constituents is represented by the two 
symbols of the respective constituents written side by side; as, HO, a com- 
pound of one equivalent of hydrogen with one of oxygen, forming water. To 
express more than one atom or equivalent of a substance, a number is used, 
either prefixed to the symbol, or, more commonly, written after it, below the 
line ; as, 20, or O2, two equivalents of oxygen. 

A secondary compound, as a salt, is indicated by writing the symbols of the 
constituent compounds one after another, with the sign - between them, the 
symbol of the base being always placed first; thus, CaO + CO2 represents 
carbonate of lime. A comma is frequently used instead of the sign-+-, common- 
ne to express a more intimate union than would be expressed by that sign. 

he period is also sometimes used to indicate a union more intimate than that 
denoted by the sign-+, but less so than that implied by a comma. .A number 
written before the symbol of a compound designates a corresponding number 
of equivalents of that compound ; as, 3 SOs, three equivalents of sulphuric acid. 
When the formula of the quantity contains several terms, those to which the 
figure le are included in parentheses or brackets, to which the figure is 
prefixed; as, 3 (CaO + SOs), three equivalents of sulphate of lime. Miller. 


eate, and the radicle dorsal. 

O I Having the cotyledons folded 
twice, and the radicle dorsal. 

oO IM || Having the cotyledons folded 
thrice, and the radicle dorsal. 


plied to stamens, more than twenty. 


sence of a part, 
© Feet. 


~s 





IV. MATHEMATICAL. 


1. NUMERALS, OR NOTATION, 


Arabic. Roman, 
0.. ° o Naught 
i 1. Te ee One. 
Re 2. 2a LP Two. 
3. 3. be UK Three. 
4, 4. 4. LV, om LITT, Four. 
5. 5. Si: Vi Five. 
6. 6. 6. VE Six. 
i he Te LR Seven 
8. 8. 8. VIII, or ILX. Hight 
9. oe 9. 1X, or VILIII. Nine. 
10. 10. 10, xX. Ten. 
Eis 11. il. xT Eleven 
12. 12. 12s XII. Twelve, 
13. 18% ns XIII, or XIIV. Thirteen, 
14. Lh, 14. XIV, or AIIII. Fourteen, 
1b: 16. 15. XV. Fifteen. 
16. 16, 16, XVI. Sixteen. 
re 1?. i7, XVII. Seventeen. 
18. 18, 18. XVIII, ov XITX. Eighteen, 
19. 19. 19. XIX, or XVIIIL Nineteen. 
20. 20. 20, XX. Twenty. 
30. 30. 30. ee Thirty. 
40. 40. 40. XL, or XXXX, Forty. 
50. 50. 50. L. Fifty. 
60. 60. 60. TEX Sixty. 
70, 70. 70. LXX. Seventy. 
- 80. 80. 80. LXXX, on XXC. Kighty. 
90. 90. go. XC, or LXXXX. Ninety. 
100. 100. 100. Cc, \ One hundred. 
200. 200. 200. CC. Two hundred. 
300. 300. 300. ccc. Three hundred. 
400. 4,00. 400. CCCC. Four hundred. 
500. 500. 500. D, or 10. Five hundred, 
600. 600. 600. DC, or IOC. Six hundred. 
700. 700. 700. DCC, or IOCC. Seven hundred. 
800. 800. 800. DCCC, or IOCCC. Eight hundred. 
900. 900. DCCCC, IOCCCC, or CM. =—— Nine hundred. 


M, CIO, or Co. One thousand. 
MM, or CIOCIO. - Two thousand. 
_ One thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, 


goo. 
1000. 1000. 1000, 
2000. 2000. 2000, 
1864. MDCCCLXIY. 


1693 


_ &#@- The Arabic numerals are so called because first introduced into Europe 
by the Arabs. They were not, however, invented by that people, but were de- 
Tived by them from Hindostan. The characters were originally the initial let- 
ters of the Sanskrit names for the nine digits, one, two, three, &c., but have 
undergone considerable changes of form. The cipher was originally a dot, used 
as a mere arbitrary sign to mark place or local value. 

In the Roman notation, when any character is placed at the right hand of a 
larger numeral, its value is added to that of such numeral; as, VI, that is, V 
+ T; XV, that is, X + V; MD, that is, M+ D; and the like. I, X, and rarely 
C, are also placed at the left hand of other and larger numerals, and when so 
situated their value is subtracted from that of such numerals; as, IV, that 
is, V—I; XC, that is C—X>; and the like. Formerly the smaller figure was 
sometimes repeated in such a position, twice its value being in such cases sub- 
tracted from the larger ; as, IX, that is, X — II; XXC, that is, C— XX; and 
the like. Sometimes after the sign 19 for D, the character 9 (called the apos- 
trophus) was repeated one or more times, each repetition having the effect to 
multiply ID by ten; as, L00, 5000 ; IOO0, 50,000; and the like. To represent 
numbers twice as great as these, C was repeated as many times before the stroke 
I, as the 0 was after it; as, CCIOO, 10,000; CCCIOOO, 100,000; and the like. 
The origin of the Roman numeral characters is uncertain, and various explana- 
tions of them have been given. It is generally supposed that they were origin- 
ally arbitrary signs, for which the letters most nearly resembling them were 
afterward substituted. They are now chiefly employed in dates, headings of 
chapters, upon the dials of time-pieces, and the like. The most usual forms in 
the above list stand first, those that stand after these being rare forms, or such 
as are only occasionally used. 


2, THE RELATIONS OF QUANTITIES. 


+ Plus; and; more ;—indicating addition ; as, a+b =c; that is, a added to 
b makes a sum equal to c ; 6 +4= 10 ;— used also to indicate that figures have 
been omitted from the end of a number, or that the latter is approximately 
exact ; as, the square root of 2 is 1.4142136 +. 

— Minus; less ;—indicating subtraction; as, a—b=c; that is, a less or di- 
minished by bis equaltoc;6—4=2,. 

+, or = Plus or minus; ambiguous ;—indicating that the number or quan- 
tity to which it is prefixed may have either of the signs + or —; as, the 
square root of 4a2 is + 2a. 

< Multiplied by ; times; into; as, aX b=ab; 6X 4=24. 
4G Multiplication is also often indicated by placing a dot between the factors, 

or by writing the latter, when not numerals, one after another without any 

sign 5a8,@ Xb c=a.b.c=abe; 2X3xX4=—2.3.4=%. 

+,or: Divided by; as,a@~+b; that is, a divided by b; 6+3=2, 
4a Division is also very often indicated by writing the divisor under the 

dividend, with a line between them ; as, 53 that is, a divided by b; § aes 


Divided by ; as, @,.0; that is, a divided by }; 6[3=6+3=2. [Rare.] 
Is equal to; equals; as, (a+ 0) X c=ac-+ be; 64+2=8. 
Is greater than ; as, a> 0; that is, a is greater than b; 6>5. 
Is greater than;— the same as >. [Zare.] 
Is less than; as, a < 6; that is, @is less than db; 3< 4. 
Is less than ;—the same as <. [are.] 
Is not less than ;— the contradictory of <; as,a ¥ b; that is, ~@is not less 
than b, or, @ may be equal to, of greater than, b, but can not be less than it. 
Is not greater than ;— the contradictory of >; as; a >} b; that is, @ is not 
eon than b; or, @may be equal to, or less than, 0, but can not be greater 
than it. 
=< Is equivalent to;—applied to magnitudes or quantities which are equal 
in area or volume, but are not of the same form, or capable of superposition ; 
as, @2 => bc; that is, the square whose side is @ is equal to the rectangle 
whose sides areaandb, [Lare. 
“* Oftheformof;as,a & (2 +1); that is, the term ais of the form 2n-+1; 
17% (2 x 8+ 1); that is, the odd number 17 is of the form 28+ 1. [ Rare. 
* Is divisible by ; as,a % 0; that is, b is an exact factor of a; 8 ~2. | Rare. 
The difference between;—used to indicate the difference between two 
quantities without designating which is the greater; as, a * 6; that is, the 
difference between a and b. 
—: The difference between ;—the sameas w. [fare.] 
o Waries as; is proportional to; as, @ «0; that is, a varies as b, or is depend- 
ent for its value upon b. 
~ Geometrical proportion; as, ~+a:b::c:d; that is, the geometrical propor- 
tion a:b::c:d. [Rare.] 
Is to; the ratio of; | — used to indicate geometrical proportion ; as, @:b::¢:d; 
i: As; equals ; that is, ais to b as cis to d; or, the ratio of a to b equals 
the ratio of ¢ to d. - 
+» Minus; the arithmetical ratio of; ) — used to indicate arithmetical propor- 
: Equals; is equal to; tion; as,@--b::c--d; thatis,a—b= 
c—d. [Rare.]| 
© Indefinitely great; infinite; infinity ;—used to denote a quantity greater 
than any finite or assignable quantity. 
Indefinitely small; infinitesimal ;— used to denote a quantity less than any 
assignable quantity ; also, as anumeral, naught; nothing; zero. 
Z Angle; the angle; as, 7 ABC= 7 D E F; that is, the angle ABC is 
equal to the angle D  ';— less frequently written > or \. 


A : ; 

oN or’ The angle between; as,ab,or A’ B; that is, the angle between the lines 
a and 0, or A and B, respectively, 

4a By some geometers, the angle between two lines, as wand 8, is also indi- 

cated by placing one of the letters denoting the inclosing lines over the other ; 


as, oi that is, the angle between the lines @ and b; sin. ; that is, the sine of the 


angle between the lines a and b. 

L Right angle; the right angle ; as, | ABC; that is, the right angle A BC, 

| The perpendicular ; perpendicular to ; is perpendicular to; as, draw A B | 
CD; that is, draw A B perpendicular to C D. 

|| Parallel; parallel to; is parallel to; as, A B|| CD; that is, A Bis parallel to 
CD 


ALANV ITE 


a4 


MV Equiangular ; is equiangular to; as, ABCD ¥ EF GH; that is, the figure 
A BC Dis equiangular to the figure EF GH. [Rare.] 

1 Equilateral ; is equilateral to; as, 1 D KE F, that is, the figure A B C is equi- 
lateral to the figure DE F. [Rare.] 

© Circle ; circumference ; 3609. 

Arc of acircle; are. 

A. Triangle; the triangle;as A ABC= ADE F; that is, the triangle A B C 
is equal to the triangle D EF. 

O Square; the square; as, ABCD; that is, the square A BC D. 

O Rectangle; the rectangle; as, ABCD=OEFG H; that is, the rectan- 
gle A BCD equals the rectangle E F G IL, } 
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ARBITRARY SIGNS USED IN WRITING AND PRINTING. 


Js orf Root ;— indicating, when used without a figure placed above it, | fesponding power, or an inverse operation ; asya—!, a—*, a—8, a—4, &e., whieh 


the square root; as,./+=2; / ta? = 2a. This symbol is called the radice 
sign. To denote any other than the square root, a figure (called the index) 


pressing the degree of the required root, is placed above the sign ; as {/a, £/a, | sin. 2. 


lya, &e.; that is, the cube root, fifth root, tenth root, &., of a. 


4a> This sign is merely a.cursive modification of the letter 7, which was used 
ag an abbreviation of the Latin word radiz, root. The root of a quantity is also 
_ denoted by a fractional index at the right hand side of the quantity and above 
it, the denominator of the index expressing the degree of the root; as 

1 a . 
a”, a®,a°; that is, the square, cube, and fifth roots of a, respectively. 
Vineulum, indicate that the quantities to which they are ap- 
( ) Parenthesis, plied, or which are enclosed by them, are to be 


[ ],or } \ , Brackets, taken together ; as,@—-y?; 2(atb),aX (+ 


v1, 
|} Bar, e[etd]); +4 | 2: 
for F Function; function of; as, y = f(«); that is, y is, or equals, a function 
of a. 
a= Various other letters or signs are frequently used by mathematicians to 
indicate functions ; as, /, ¢, $/, Ws.75 and the like, Some of these are used also 
without the parenthesis ; as, ¢ #, function of «. 


ad Differential; as, dz ; that is, the differential of a, 

6 Variation; as 6 x; that is, the variation of 2. 

A. Finite difference. J i : 

D_ Differential co-efficient ; derivative ;— sometimes written also d,. The vari- 
able, with respect to which the differential co-efficient is taken, is indicated by 
writing the letter designating it at the right hand below; as, D; ¢; that is, 
the differential co-efficient of ¢ with respect to ¢. 

#£@> The letters d, 6, A, D, and sometimes others, are variously employed by 
different mathematicians, prefixed to quantities to denote that the differentials, 
variations, finite differences, or differential co-efficients of these quantities are to 
be taken; but the ordinary significations are those given above. An index is 
often placed at the right hand of d, to indicate the result of one or more repe- 


titions of the process denoted by that sign; as, Cx, az, &c.; that is, the second, 
third, &c., differential of x, or the result of differentiating w two, three, &c. 
times. 


* Fluxion; differential; as, «; that is, in modern notation, dz. [Obs.] 

J Integral; integral of ;— indicating that the expression before which it is 
placed is to be integrated ; as, f2adxz = #2; that is, the integral of 2wdz is x2. 
4a This sign is merely a modified form of 8, which is itself the abbreviation 

of the Latin word summa, sum, the integral being the sum of the differentials. 

It is repeated to indicate that the operation of integration is to be performed 

twice, or three or more times, as //, f//, &c. For a number of times greater 


than three, an index is commonly written at the right hand above; as,/” adz™ ; 


that is, the mth integral, or the result of m integrations of zdx”, The variable, 
with respect to which the integral is taken, is sometimes indicated by writing the 
letter designating it at the right hand below; as /,, ~, that is the integral of ¢ 
with respect to x. 

# denotes that the integral is to be taken between the value b of the variable 


So 
and its valued. f“ denotes that the integral ends at the value a of the vari 

able, and /, that it begins at the value b. ‘These forms must not be confound- 
ed with the similar one indicating repeated integration, or with that indicating 
the integral with respect to a particular variable. 

Sum ; algebraic sum ;— commonly used to indicate the sum or summation of 
finite differences, and in nearly the same manner as the symbol /. 

Residual. 


( x A symbol used in abbreviations of quantics whose terms have the 
same numerical co-eflicients as a corresponding expression formed by involu- 
tion; as, (a, b, c,d Gx, y)3, which denotes the quantic az? +3 bxry + 8cxy2 
+ dy’, the numerical co-efficients of which are the same as those obtained by 
expanding (# + y)%. 

( S¢ ) A symbol for a quantic which has no numerical co-efficients ; as, (a, b, 
c, d‘% x, y}3, which denotes the quantic az3+baiy+ecxy?+dys. 

z 'The number 3.14159265 + ; the ratio of the circumterence of a circle to its 
diameter, of a semicircle to its radius, and of the area of a cirele to the square 
of its radius. In a circle whose radius is unity, it is equal to the semi-circum- 
ference, and hence is used to designate an are of 180°. Ina circle whose di- 
ameter is unity, it is equal to the circumference, or an are of 360°. 

Q The ratio of the circumference of a circle to the diameter ;—the same as 7; 
a graphic modification of the letter C, for circumference. 

, The base of the Naperian system of logarithms ; the samc as ¢;—a graphic 
modification of the letter B, for base. 

e,ore (a.) The number 2.7182818+ ; the base of the Naperian system of loga- 
rithms. (b.) The eccentricity of a conic section. 

M The modulus ofa system of logarithms ;— used especially for the modulus 
of the common system of logarithms, the base of which is 10. In this system 
it is equal to 0.4342944819-+. 

g The force of gravity. Its value for any latitude is expressed by the formula 
J = 32.17076 (1— 0.00259 cos. 2 A), in which A is the latitude given, and 32.17076 
(that is, 32.17076 feet per second) the value of g at the latitude of 45°. 

° Degrees; as, 60°; that is, sixty degrees. 

‘ Minutes of arc; as, 20/; that 1s, thirty minutes. 

“Seconds of are; as, 20//; that is, twenty seconds, 

Re Radius of a circle in degrees of are, equal to 57°.29578. 

R’ Radius in minutes of arc, equal to 3437/.7468. 

R” Radius in seconds of are, equal to 206264/.8, 

4,//,//1, &e. Accents used to mark quantities of the same kind which are to be 
distinguished ; as, a, a/’, a/// &e., which are usually read a prime, a second, 
a third, ete.; ab/c/’ +a bY ecta’ be, 
£35 When the number of the accents would be greater than three, the corre- 

sponding Roman numerals are used instead of them; as, a/, a’, a//’, ait, a’; 

a, &c. The accents are often written below also; as, a,, Gy/, Qyj;) div, Gy, &C. 


Figures, and also letters, are sometimes used for the same purpose; as, ae 
m n : 
@ 5 @ 5A, BG, 45 05a, andthe like: 
° 2 3 m x 


1,2,38, &c, Indices placed above and at the right hand of quantities to denote 
that they are raised to powers whose degree is indicated by the figure; as, al; 
that is, the first power of a; a, the square or second power of a; a’, the cube 
or third power of a; and the like. : 
4@~ These signs are also often used to indicate the repetition of an operation ; 

as, @z,dix, dix, &e., indicating that the operation of differentiation has been 

performed upon z two, three, four, &c., times. As used to indicate powers, they 
are often preceded by the negative sign to indicate the reciprocal of the cor- 








xz 


= 1 

f are respectively equivalent to eu 
5 C x 
The sine of z; that is, of the are represented by 2. In the same manner 





mt tong Kor ae 
> a2? a3” at? 5 


cos. a, tan, 2, cot. 2, sec. 2, cosec. x2, versin. z, and co-vers. x, denote re- 
spectively the cosine, tangent, cotangent, secant, cosecant, versed sine, and 
coversed-sine of the arc represented by z. 

sin.—lz. The are whose sine is z. 


In the same manner cos.—la, tan.—1 2, 


* 


*' 


cot.—1z, see.—1az, cosec—12, versin.—1a, and covers.—1z, are used to de-_ 


note respectively the arc whose cosine, tangent, cotangent, secant, cosecant, 

versed sine, or co-versed sine is x. 

4a- This sign must not ‘be confounded with the negative index designating the 
reciprocal of a quantity, which would be applied to a parenthesis inclosing one 





‘ 3 i 5 1 
of these expressions ; as, (sin. 2) +, which is equivalent to Fi . 


V.- MEDICAL. 


aa (Gr. ava), of each. 
KR (Lat. Recipe.) Take. 

8a This character was originally the same as 2, the symbol of Jupiter, and 
was placed at the top of a formula to propitiate the king of the gods, that the 
compound might act favorably. 


APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHTS. 
th Pound. half a drachm ; 3iss, one drachm and 
3 Ounce; as, 3i, one ounce; 3 8s,| ahalf; 3ij, two drachms, &e. 


31ss, one ounce andaj})_ Scruple; as, Di, one scruple; ss, 
half a scruple; Hiss, one scruple and 
half; ij, two scruples, &e. 


half an ounce ; 
half; 3ij, two ounces, &c. 
3 Drachin; as, 3i, one drachm; 3388, 


APOTHECARIES’ MEASURES. 


O,or0 (Lat. Octarius.) Pint. 3 Drachm, or f3 fluid drachm. 
3 Ounce, or 73 fluid ounce, If| Minim, or drop. 


3 
VI. MISCELLANEOUS. 
&, J, & And. 


&c. (Ht cetera.) And the rest; and so forth; and so on; and the like, 


4a The character & is a ligature combining the letters which compose the 
Latin word £¢, and. In the **Old Style” &, these letters are distinctly visible; 
in the common Roman and Italic forms, they are much corrupted, but may still 
be recognized. 


F Response ;— used in Roman Catholic service-books. 

YV_ Versicle;— used in service-books in the Roman Catholic church to denote 
the part recited or sung by the priest, or person who presides at the office or 
prayers. 

* A character used in Roman Catholic service-books to divide each verse of a 
psalm into two parts, and show where the response begins. 

hs, or-+ A sign of the cross used by the pope, and by Roman Catholic bishops 
and archbishops, immediately before the subscription of their names, In Ro- 
man Catholio service-books, it is used in those places of the prayers and bene- 
diction where the priest is to make the sign of the cross. 

Broad Arrow ; a British government mark, stamped, cut, or otherwise fixed 
on all solid materials used in the royal ships or dock-yards, in order to pre- 
vent embezzlement of naval stores. 

<,or-+ A character customarily made by persons unable to write, when they 
are required to execute instruments of any kind, as deeds, 


affidavits, &c. The name of the party is added by some his 
one who ean write; as, John X Smith 
4to, or 4°. Quarto; four leaves, or eight pages, to a sheet. mark. 


Svo, or 8°. 


Octayo; eight leaves, or sixteen pages, to a sheet. 
12mo, or 12°. 


Duodecimo ; twelve leaves, or twenty-four pages, to a sheet. 
16mo, or 16°.. Sexto-decimo; sixteen leaves, or thirty-two pages, to a sheets 
1smo, 07 18°. Octo-decimo ; eighteen leaves, or thirty-six pages, toa shect. ~ 

4gy- Other sizes are 24mo, or 24° (Vigesimo-quarto), 32mo, or 32° (Trigesimo- 
secundo), 36mo, or 36° (‘Trigesimo-sexto), 48mo, or 48° (Quadrigesimo-sexto), 
64mo, or 64° (Sexagesimo-quarto), 72mo, or 72° (Septuagesimo-secundo), 96mo, 
or 93° (Nonagesimo-sexto), 128mo, or 128° (Centesimo et vigesimo-octavo). 
These sizes are of rare occurrence, and are not commonly known by their Latin 
names, but are colloquially called twenty-four-mo, thirty-two-mo, &c., or twen- 
ty-fours, thirty-twos, &c. 


7ber, September; Sber, October; 9ber, November; 10ber, December. 


VII. MONETARY AND COMMERCIAL. 


$ Dollar, ov Dollars ; as, $1; $200. 

¢ Cent, or cents; as, 12¢; 33¢. 

7 Shilling, or Shillings; as, {= 1s. 6d.; 4=2s. 3d. 

£ Pound, or Pounds (sterling) ; as, £1; £45. 

tb Pound, or Pounds (in weight) ; as, 1tb 5 2+tb. 

@ At, orto; as, silk@ $2 per yd.; flour per bar. $8 @ $10.50. 
i Per; as, sheep $4 # head. 

% Per cent. ; as, discount 6% = $10.21. 

% Account; as, J. Smith in % with J. Jones. 


A1 The designation of a first-class vessel, in Lloyd’s Register of British and 
Foreign Shipping ; the letter denoting that the hull is well built and sea- 
worthy, and the figure the efficient state of her rigging, anchors, cables, 
stores, &c. The figure 2 would imply that these were insufficient in quantity, 
or of an inferior quality. When a vessel has passed the age for the character 
A (four to fifteen years), it is registered A in red. 

4 The designation of a vessel of the third class, fit to convey perishable 
goods on short voyages only. 

Ii The designation of a vessel fit for carrying on a voyage of any length such 
goods only as are not liable to sea-damage. : 

I The designation of a vessel fit for carrying goods of the same sort on 
shorter voyages only. 

MC Letters used to indicate that the boilers and machinery of a steam-vessel 
have been inspected and found to be in good order, and safe working condition. 

XX ~~ Ale of double strength. 

XXX _ Ale of triple strength, 
aG> The origin of the sign $ has been variously accounted for; but it is prob- 

ably a modified figure 8, denoting a ‘piece of eight,” i, e., eight reals, — an old 


. 
w 
e 


arg. 


a. 


Spanish coin of the value of a dollar. It was in use long before the adoption of | 


the Federal currency. The sign / is thought to have been originally a 
S (written thus, /), standing for the word Shillings. The character £, for 
Pounds sterling, is merely a capital Z with a mark drawn across it, and rep- 
resents the corresponding Latin word Libra; while ib, or pound weight, is 
formed from the first and third letters of the same word, connected by a similar 
mark. The sign @isagraphic modification of the Latin word ad, meaning até, 
or to, or perhaps of its first letter only. is another form of p, the initial letter 
of the Latin word per, by. % is a cursive variation of +, the sign of division ; 


thus, six per cent. may be expressed by Ww or 6+ 100, or, without indicating 


- the denominator, 6, whence, in rapid writing, 614, or Gy. The other charac- 


VI. MUSICAL. 


ters need no explanation. 

Staff ; the five lines with the four spaces between them, used to indi- 

eate the relative position of notes in the scale, as regards pitch, 

8@= When these are not sufficient, other lines are added above or 
below them, according to the necessities of the case, and are called leger lines, 
or added lines. See LEGER in the Dictionary. 
—j—  Bar;—the line drawn perpendicularly across the 
—1}— staff to separate the notes into measures of equal 
—-|— orgiven lengths. Double bar ;— used to mark the 





iiaita bark larger divisions of a piece, especially, in psalm or 


Bar. hymn tunes, songs, and the like, to mark the end 
= of a verse or sentence, a 
=] Close ;— used to indicate the end of a composition ;— often written lr 


— Notes; characters placed upon the lines or 

Seer eand 4 Spaces of the staff, indicating, by their form 
—-— F944 — and position, the length and pitch of the tones 
—_— 7— which they represent. The notes here given 
are called, respectively, semitbreve, minim, crotchet, quaver, semiquaver, and demi- 
semiquaver, each figure after the first indicating a tone of one half the length 
of that represented by the figure immediately preceding it. A dot after a note 
adds to it one half of the length of the same note without the dot; thus, 


is equal to is equal to —==— - The stems of the 




















; 5 
=a ee —e: —e pg notes are turned either 
ea ene ——+— upward or downward, 

a peer -+—4- as is most conyenient in 





2 ti Oe ARTE 
placing them onthe staff; thus, eat Seo oe 
ef 


eb HAT | 





























ers eet SE 4a Besides these, the breve was formerly used, 
See —-—- it being twice the length of the semibreve. It is 

aa ; ci still occasionally used in chorals and similar com- 
Breve. Long. Large. 


positions. Two other characters, the long, equal 
to two breves, and the large, equal to two longs or four breves, and the longest 
note ever used, were employed in ancient music. More than three strokes are 


ee See to the stem of the note in very quick passages. When 

wo or more tailed notes come together, they are ~p pe pe Pe 

often connected by the tails or strokes ; as, eee ’ es ’ ECR e: a) 
ee ae ee 








: — == 

When many notes of the same kind are to be used, an abbreviated notation is 
i a 

sometimes employed. The strokes ===, f=; =, &c., placed over a note, or 


written across the stem of it, signify that it is to be divided into quavers, semi- 
quavers, demisemiquavers, &e., respectively, as in the following examples, 
where w. signifies written, and p., performed. 
Ww. p Ww. ed Tee. te Ww. ge 
ee See ee est an ees ee —— Seay _ 
—soemmn. _| _. ee OS ee 
ES 4 4--f-—- SE pS |S SS] 
= le ees = ieee —eaea—)-o_—aaanenae 
These marks are also used to direct the repetition of groups of notes preceeding 
them in the same measure; as, 


Ww. Ye De 
w : 1 
ss — 


ee en —— ere comes __ se 
Fpetest getegee | gov ges S| gore gore ro ere | 








2 me 
, &c., are marks placed over groups of notes, and 


eye aD: 2 ff ; 2 
used to indicate that 3, 5, 7, &c., notes (all equal), are to be performed in the 
time of 2, 4, 6, &c., notes of the same kind respectively; as, ~~ and 
cae > 0 8G 

5 b 

9900 . : : 

—oms which are performed in the same time as 8 ®, and © © © @ 
es |) - == ; 

ig respectively, ream 

Rests ;— characters indicating silence, or a pause in the 


ae 
Sees 
See performance, the leneth of the pause being indicated by the 
—- ~—— form of the character. Thus, the characters here given, 
taken in their order, indicate pauses of the same = 
length as the following notes respectively. 


B@=> More than three hooks or strokes may be at- 
tached to the stems of the rests, to indicate shorter pauses corresponding to the 
shorter notes. Rests may be lengthened in the same manner as notes, by 

lacing a dot or two dots after them. A rest, or pause of a whole measure, is 
indicated by the mark = placed upon the fourth line, the figure 1 being written 
above; and to express a rest of two, three, &c., measures, a similar notation is 
used; or sometimes, for the larger numbers, a heavy stroke in the measure, 
over which is written the number of measures included in the rest or pause. 
The following are examples: 














8 12 16 25 


rer i=] 


a G clef;— placed upon the second line, to indicate that every 
i note upon that line is to be sounded as G of the natural scale ; 
G Clef. F Clef. 














lel 


—called also treble clef. See CLEFinthe Dictionary. F clef;— 

placed upon the fourth line, to indicate that every note upon 

that line is to be sounded as F of the natural scale, an octaye 
ex 


. 
, 
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lower than the F of the first space of the treble clef ;— called also bass clef. See 
CLEF in the Dictionary. 

C clef ;— indicating that every note upon the line or space on which 
the character is placed is to be sounded as C of the natural scale ;— called 
= also tenor clef. his sign is not fixed like the preceding two, but may 
-i--— have four different positions on the staff. See CLEF in Dict. — 

Flat ;— used to indicate that the note before which it is placed is to be 
--. sounded lower by ahalf-step than the same note without the sign. 
ay When placed on a line or space at the beginning of a piece, it signifies 
that every note on such line or space is to be sounded lower by a ha f- 

step than in the natural scale. : 


Ag This character is a modification of the letter B, originally introduced to 
avoid the tritone, or sharp fourth, between ¥F and B natural, ~ 


padre ae 
=bb- Double flat ; — used to lower anote, already flatted, a half-step. 


“DAR Single flat, as used after a double flat. 


+ Sharp;—used to indicate that the note before which it is placed is to ve 
=f#— sounded higher by a half-step than the same note without it. It is ap- 


plied in the same way as the fiat. 

#as~ This character was originally designed to represent, by its four cross-lines, 
the four commas of the chromatic scale.— The sharps or flats placed at the 
beginning of a piece to determine the key or pitch are called the signature of 
the piece. See SIGNATURE in the Dictionary. 


— Double sharp ;— used to raise a note, already sharped, a half-step. 


ss Ht — Single sharp, as used after a double sharp. 


-_- Natural ;—used to contradict, or counteract the effect of, a previous 4 or 
—4= either expressed or implied, 


=H Repeat ;— placed at the end of a passage to denote that it 
Sop pa =| 





is to be performed a second time. Sometimes the dots are 
placed also at the beginning of the passage. Heavy W 

marks are occasionally added above and below 
the character, to enable the performer to distinguish the begin- 
ning or end of the passage to be repeated, or to call his attention 


to the repeat; as, 
& C Characters marking common time, the former indicating two min- 
> or ims, the latter four crotchets in a bar. 
F Sign ; — used to mark the point to which reference is made, or from which 
* the repetition of a passage is to begin. 
|,0r \ Appoggiatura, or leaning note; an embellishment consisting of a note 
é ¢ placed before another note, one step or half-step either above or below 
the latter, and usually taking half the time of the principal note; as, 








Ml 











w. p- 
=) (= [Hees oe ce 
SO a Pee ee coed 
. j w. De 
Ling of two eppoggiaturas, tease pe | 
moving by regular degrees to ToS Se chpaen fic —9-g-- 


the principal note; as, 

\ > or K Acciaceatura ; —an embellishment very similar to the appoggiatu- 
p ¢. ra, but performed much more lightly and quickly. When written 
with a stroke across it, as in the second example, it is performed yery quickly, 
being, as it were, driven into the following note. 

~ <A species of acciaccatura;— sometimes called double acciaccatura, It 
consists of two notes, the 
first of which is the same _, a 
as that over which the ler 
character is placed, and the =e 
second a step or half-step Sa 
above; as, 

oo Turn ;— indicating an embellishment consisting of the note over which 
the character is placed, the note above it, and the 











semitone below it, performed in quick succession,  / DP. 

generally as a triplet; as, far nae Ss 

ka When the note above is flatted, the character is “f= eee as 
written b ; when the note below is sharped, it is writ- ~ << re 


~~ 


ten It may also be written with the natural sign [ b ] in place of either of 


these, when the corresponding note should have that sign placed before it, 


v3 Inyerted turn, consisting of the same notes 
as the turn, performed in reyerse order ; as, 


ty Trill; shake ;—indicatine that the note to which it belongs is to be rap- 
idly alternated with the note above. A waving line (~~~~) is often added 
after it, indicating how far the shake is to be extended ; as, 





Piss 5 eo ee es 
—}-j—--4{— See Suku in the Dictionary, 

eet { | 

— — 

<<<, on eox Vibration ;— indicating’ the rapid repetition of an emphasis 
upon the same note, as if three, four, or even a greater number of notes, 
somewhat staceato, were played instead of the note over which it is placed. 
It also sometimes denotes that the note is to be sounded in a tremulous man- 
ner. 


£ Arpeggio ; —used in piano music, to denote that the notes of the chord be- 
~ fore which it is written are not to be struck simultaneously, but in quick 
$ succession, 
7 Pause, or hold ;—indicating that the note or rest over or under weet’ 
which it is placed is to be prolonged at the pleasure of the performer. —— 
It is sometimes placed over the close, to denote that the strain which —— 


it ends forms the conclusion of the piece ; as 


8 ue 
a ¥ 
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——— Organ tone ;— indicating that the sound is to be evenly and unife 
maintained, that is, with a uniform loudness ; — not often used. yell 


——__ Crescendo ;— indicating that the volume of sound is to be gradually 
increased. 


——  Decrescendo; diminuendo ;—indicating that the volume of sound is to 
be gradually diminished. 


———__ Swell;— indicating a gradual increase or crescendo followed by 
a gradual decrease or decrescendo. 


—>———__ indicates a gradual decrease followed by a gradual increase of 
sound. 

> Sforzando, or Forzando ;— indicating that the note or chord, over or under 
which it is placed, is to be struck witha force and an emphasis which are im- 
mediately diminished ;— written also Ns, OF , or indicated by the abbrevia- 
tion fz or sf. ; . . 2 
ka= The marks —, or =, are also sometimes used with the same signification. 


Pressure tone ;— indicating that a sound begun soft is to be instantly in- 
creased to a loud tone. 
' Staccato ;— placed over or under a note, to indicate that it is to be struck 
with force, and performed in a short, sharp, emphatic manner. 
indicates that the note is to be performed in a manner similar to the stac- 
cato, but not so emphatically and sharply. 


a= To indicate a still lower degree of emphasis and distinctness the -————_ 
slur is sometimes written over the dots; as, fo iakol aie 
ee 5 OTe — Slur; tie;—indicating that the notes over or under 
which it is placed are to be performed in a smooth, connected manner. It is 
also used to connect two or more notes which are to be sung to one syllable, 
or to be united into one long note. 
Brace ;—used to connect those staffs of a composition or score which are 
to be performed together. 

Aw Direct ;— placed on that line or space at the end of a staff, which is occupied 
by the first note of the following staff, to indicate the position of the latter to 
the performer. It is now rarely used. 

& = 80,—= 60, &e. A notation used in indicating the proper time of a piece. 
Thus, #@ = 80, — = 60, &c., denote respectively that 80 crotchets or quarter- 
notes, and 60 minims or half-notes, are to be performed in one minute ; or that 
each note of the kind indicated is performed in the time of one vibration of the 
pendulum of a metronome, when the nut is set at 80 or 60, &c., respectively. 


*, ©," 4 Characters used in music for the piano-forte, directing the use 
of the pedals. The last two are less frequently used. 

%,or* A mark used after the preceding, and directing a discontinuance of the 
use of the pedals. 

O,o0r , Characters sometimes used in music for the 
dicate a down bow, the latter an wp bow. 

A indicates a phrase, or incomplete musical idea. 

-] indicates a section, or complete but not independent idea, 

© indicates a period, or complete and independent musical sentence. 
a> The ordinary marks of punctuation [,;:.] are used by some composers 

instead of these three characters, or for a similar purpose. 

Forte; with a loud sound. 


Jf ¥ortissimo; with a sound louder than forte. 


ka> fff indicates a still louder sound, the loudest the voice or instrument is 
capable of producing. 

Jz Forzando, or Sforzando ;— indicating that the note is to be struck with force 
and emphasis, which are immediately diminished; the same as >, /\\/, or sf. 
It is also sometimes indicated by the letters fp. 

m Mezzo; with a sound of medium strength er loudness. 

mf Mezzo forte; with a moderately loud sound. 

p Piano; with a soft or low sound, 

pp Pianissimo; with a sound softer than piano, but firm and audible. 
8a> ppp is sometimes used to denote a very low or soft sound, softer than 

pianissimo. 

rf, or rfz Rinforzando, or Sforzando ; the same as > , fz, or sf. 

sf Sforzando, or Forzando. See> and /s, 





violin, the former to in- 


IX. TYPOGRAPHICAL. 





1. MARKS OF PUNCTUATION. 

> Comma. ’ Acute Accent. * * * Hilipsis. 
3 Semicolon. \ Grave Accent, . . . Ellipsis; also, 
: Colon. “  Circumfiex Accent. Leaders. 
« Period. ~ Circumflex, ov Tilde. Hllipsis. 
— Dash. ~ The Long, o7 Macron. * Asterisk. 
t Interrogation. ~ The Short, 07 Breve.  ¢ Dagger, or Obelisk. 
: Exclamation. “ Dieresis. { Double Dagger. 
( ) Parenthesis. , Cedilla, § Section. 
L 3 Brackets, o7 Crotch- «a  Caret. || Parallels. 

ets. ** 2? Quotation Marks. | Paragraph. 
2  Apostrophe, ? B £G> Index. 
- Hyphen, ee *,*, or 4*, Asterism. 


4@> For an explanation of the various purposes for which these marks or 
points are used, see their names in the Dictionary. The note of interrogation is 
said by Bilderdijk to have been formed from the first and last letters of the 
Latin word Quezstio, question, placed one over the other; thus, @. According 
to the same authority, the note of exclamation was formed from the Latin word 
Jo, joy, written vertically; thus, 1. The circumflex accent (~, or ~) is formed 
by joining the grave and the acute. The cedilla (4) was originally the same as 
the letter z, and was written, in Spanish and French, between the letter c and 
a following a, 0, or uw, to preserve the c in its soft sound. Afterward it was 
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« * 

ytacetnder the c, and acquired the character of a mere diacritical point. The 
section mark, §, is said by some to have been formed from the initial letters (/) 
of the Latin words signum sectionis, meaning sign of the section; but others 
assert that it is a corruption of a Greek 7z, the first letter of the word zapa- 
ypapos, which means a marginal line or stroke. The character 1 is a modification 
of a capital P (the initial of paragraph), the letter being reversed, and the black 
part being made white, and the white part black, for the sake of distinctiveness. 
The other characters are all purely arbitrary. 


2. CORRECTION OF THE PRESS. 


i> or oO (dele) Delete, take out, or expunge. 
) Turn a reversed letter. 


ek space, or more space between words, letters, or lines. 

— Less space, or no space, between words or letters. 

L,o7 _) Carry a word further to the left or to the right. 

QO Indent. & & 

1 Elevate a letter, word, or character that is sunk below the proper level. 

Jj Sink or depress a letter, word, or character raised above the proper level. 

| shows that a portion of a paragraph projects laterally eye the rest. 

directs attention to a quadrat or space which improperly appears. 

x,or + directs attention to a broken or imperfect type. 

[ Bring a word or words to the beginning of a line; also, make a new para- 
graph. ; 

| Make a new paragraph. 

Change from Italic to Roman, 

Put in small capitals. 

Put in capitals. 


4a The other marks are self-explanatory; but the following abbreviations, 

used in correcting proof-sheets, require explanation : — 

wf. Wrong font;—used when a character is of a wrong size or style. 

| er. Transpose. 

l.c. Lower-case; i. e., put in small or common letters a word or letter that has 

been printed in capitals or small capitals. 

8. caps., or sm.c. Put in small capitals. . 

Qu., Qy., or? Query. 

out, s.c. Words are wanting, see copy. 


or from Roman to Italie, as the case may be. 


SPECIMEN OF A CORRECTED PROOIF-SHEET. Ma: 
Cafes 
ES 


O <A Nothing can be conceived more affecting or noble than 4. 





that ceremony. The superbé palaces and porticos by 
which had rolled the ivory chariots of Marius and asd 


ae Caesar had long mouldered into dust. The laureled Qy. 
t. CG fasces, the golden eagles, the shouting Legions, the cap, - 
[ [ tives, and the pictured cities were indeed wanting to < Lak 
his victorious procession. The sceptre had passed away 2 
9 from Rome, But she still aetained the mightier influence 
of an (empire \intellectuals and was now to conter the x 
tet. preuder reward of an intellectual triimph. To the man uw y 
"who had extended the dominion of her ancient language apace Vor 
_—wh? __had erected the trophies of philosophy and Oa 
E nd J imagination inthe | haunts of ignorancegand forrency, frroetiy 
ey whose captives were the he’ arts of admiring nations / »/ 
enchained by the influence of his cr — whose spoils 


Zeom. 
tr’ 


i ee iby ee 
were the treasures of ancient genius the Eternal CBy Rg eT. 


offered the/glorious\and/jusi\tribute/of her gratitude. ure 










M4 Amid the ruined monuments ancient, and the in- Jt 
e/ fant eryctions of modern aytj“he who had restored the 
oO broken linky betwee etwo ages of human civilization 4 ; 
re was crowned vith the wreath which ho bad Pee oem 
from the moderns who owfdlesto him their refinement, —from ¢7~, 
the ancignts who owed to him their Jame, Never wasa xX | © 
coreAation so august witnessed by westminster or Rheims, Gap. 
up = MACAULAY. Hat, |? 





rescued. (fiom olscurily and deny 
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A CLASSIFIED SELECTION OF PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


FOR 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 





Where the explanation of the letters or figures in the cut is not given under the cut itself, it may be found under the same cut in the body of the work, For index to 
the classified heads of arrangement, see p. X. 





AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 






Grafting, p. 583. 
a, cleft-grafting; b, splice- 
grafting; c,whip or tongue- 
grafting; d, saddle-graft- 
ing; e, side-grafting. 


& 
& 
& 


== 


Quincunx, p. 1076. 








Layers, p. 758. 


AE 


Inarching, p. 671. 





» 7 ay 

Man. Abdominal Region, p. 3. 

Above the line b b (1), epigastric region; 
below ¢ c, hypogastric region; space be- 
tween bband c¢ ¢ (2), umbilical region; 
space outside vertical lines, upper part 
(4 4), hypochondriac region; right and 
left of umbilical (2), lumbar regions (5 
ay right and ‘left of hypogastric region 
(6 6), iliac region; region of the pubis (3); 
77, pelvis. 





Digestive Apparatus 
of Man, p. 373. 


a, esophagus; 6, pancreas; c, 
stomach; <, spleen; e, colon; J, 
lesser intestine; g, rectum; h, 
appendage to cecum; 7, ce- 
cum; J, larger intestine: 4’, bil- 
iary vesicle; 7, liver; m, pylorus. 


Aorta, p. 61, 







_ a, helix; }, anti-he- 

lix; ec, scapha or sca- 
phoid (boat-like) fos- 
sa; d, tragus; e, anti- 
tragus; f, the concha; 
g, lobe or lobulus. 





‘Gases 
op, optic nerve; sc, sclerotic or external coat =¢}, 

of the eye; ch, choroid coat; r, retina; 2, zo- 

nule of zinn; p, position of the Petitian ca- 

nal; sch, position of the canal of Schlemm; 

i, iris, opening in the center forming the 

pupil; ornea; m, Meibomian glands, 


z (218 





Zz ” “ch 


Eye, p. 488. 


Ball and Socket a 
Joint, p, 104, 


Ry VB 


be 



















€ 


Heart and Lungs, p. 614. Section of Heart, p. 614. 

Upper P P, pulmonary arteries; A, a, vena cava, sup.; b, pulmo- 

aorta; HM H, right auricle and ven- nary artery; c,aorta; d, pul- 

tricle; lower P ?, pulmonary veins. monary artery; e, pulmona- 

x ! ry veins; J, left auricle; g, 

mitral valve; h, left ventricle; 7, septum; j, right ventricle; &, ve- 

na cava inferior; m, tricuspid valve; 2, right auricle; 0, pulmo- 
nary veins. 





a nn 
Facial Angles, p. 490. 
European, African, monkey. 





WY 
\ >) 








YS 
Ss an 
om 
< 
A y 
yj, 


WN 
Wy) 









p. 1237 
A, lateral view of lar- 
ynx; 2B, section of lar- 
ynx; h, hyoid bone; th, 





Larynx, p. 753. 

e thyroid cartilage; ar, arytenoid cartilage; cr, cricoid carti- 
lage; tr, trachea; t, tongue; si, superior vocal cord; ir, 

are a ------- & inferior vocal cord; v, ventricle. 





Skeleton of Man, p. 1237. 
System. 


a, parietal bone; }, frontal bone; c, 
orbit; d, temporal bone; e, lower 
aw; f/, clavicle; g, cervical verte- 
re; h, shoulder-blade; ¢, humerus; 
We lumbar vertebra; & 1, ilium; m, 
ulna; n, radius; 0, carpus; p, met- 
sosreur q, phalanges; r, femur; s, 


Bony 


Arterial System. 


a, temporal artery; 6, carotid artery; c, vertebral 
artery; de, subclavian artery; J, aorta, or great 
artery; g, axillary artery; A, brachial artery; ¢ 
celiac artery; 7, renal artery; X, iliac artery; /, 
femoral artery; m, posterior tibial artery; n, an- 


patella; ¢, tibia; u, fibula; v, tar- terior tibial artery; 0, peroneal artery; p, pedal 
sus; w, metatarsus; @, phalanges. artery. 
= (1697) 
#2 
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ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, &c. — Continued. 


v 
q 
f 
mh 
c 
4 
7 









Trachea, p. 1308, 


a, larynx; b, trachea; c, bron- 
chial divisions; d, one of 
the lungs; e, bronchial 
ramifications. 





Phrenology, p. 982. 


1, Amativeness: 2,Philoprogenitiveness; 3, Concentrativeness; 3a, 
Inhabitiveness; 4, Adhesiveness; 5, Combativeness; 6, Destruc- 
tiveness; 6 a, Alimentiveness; 7, Secretiveness; 8, Acquisitive- 
ness; 9, Constructiveness; 10, Self-esteem; 11, Love of approba- 
tion; 12, Cautiousness; 13, Benevolence; 14, Veneration; 15, Firm- 
ness; 16, Conscientiousness; 17, Hope; 18, Wonder; 19, Ideality; 
19 a, (Not determined); 20, Wit; 21, Imitation; 22, Individuality; 
23, Form; 24, Size; 25, Weight; 26, Coloring; 27, Locality; 28, Num- 
ber; 29, Order; 30, Eventuality; 31, Time; 32, Tune; 33, Language; 
84, Comparison; 35, Causality. 


ANTIQUITIES.—DRESS, UTENSILS, &c. 


| 
4 


Nervous System, p. 882. 


a, brain; b, cerebellum, or lower, or little brain; c, spi- 
nal marrow; d, facial nerve; e, brachial plexus, 






formed by the union of several nerves proceeding Ty = 
from the spinal marrow; /, internal cutaneous nerve Thorax 1377 Hi ee 

of the arm; g, mesial nerve of the arm; h, cubital or 7 P. toll. | | pi | I —— 
ulnar nerve; 2, sciatic plexus, giving rise tothe prin- c,n, spine; a, a, a, intercostal muscles; \ ! pe a 
cipal nerve of the inferior members; j, intercostal b, chest muscles; d, thoracic muscles; i | 
nerves; Xk, femoral plexus; /, radial and muscular e, clavicle; f, third rib; g, sternum, or 7. SESS 
cutaneous nerve of the arm; m, o, external peroneal breast-bone; h, diaphragm; 7, j, ribs; ALAR Hl] 
nerve; 7, tibial nerve; o, external saphenous nerve. k, 1, false ribs; m, 0, base of diaphragm. 











ISN A Pericardium, p. 970. 
Hand, p. 604. Lacteals, p. 747, a, a, auricles; v, v, ventri- 


1, scaphoides; 2, groove for flexor car- a: b, thoracic canal; c, C133, ¢, vessels proceed- 
pi radialis tendon; 38, cuneiform; eee ale glands; d, radi- ing Fromaihie Rot P»P, 
4, lunare; 5, trapezium; 6, unci- als of the chyliferous ves- 5 
form; 7, trapezoides; 8, magnum; gels; e, intestine; #, mesen- 

9, five metacarpal bones; 10, first tery; g, lacteals. 

row of phalanges; 11, second row of ix 
phalanges; 12, third row of phalan- 
ges. 



















fl. 


ndlst 





i 


Vertebre in Man, p. 1471. 


a, atlas, or vertebra supporting the Hieroglyphics (from 
head; b, ring; c, spinous process; an Egyptian obe- 
d, dorsal vertebra, lisk), p. 626. 


Teeth, p. 


a, a, incisors; b, ca- 
nine; ¢, ¢, bicus- 
ids; d, d, d, mo- 
ars, 















Spinal col, in Man, p, 1272, * Fasces, p. 497, 
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y 
Sma 








Tasses or Taces, 
p. 1355, 


Sistrum, 
p. 1236. 








Ancient War-horse, capari- 
soned, p, 1492, 





Obelisk, p. 900, Toga, p. 1390. Trident 
»P ga, Pp . 1410.” 
ARACHNIDANS. 








Arachnidan (My- 


gale fodiens), p. 70, Geometric Net of Gar- 


Garden Spider, p. 70. 
den Spider, p, 1271. 





Nest of Trap- 


= I 
Scorpion, Spinneret of a Spider, 


door Spider, Tarantula, p. 1354, 
p. 1182, magnified, p. 1272. p. 1406, 
ARCHITECTURE. 









aR 


Antefixa, p. 57. 





° Amphitheater, p, 47, 


Anntlet, p. 55, 


| Castellated, p, 203. 





Corinthian Doric. 





Abacus, p. 1. 

















|S cS ‘ WS 

‘NGS CWE 5 : - 

MS Jus me aN 
=> Arch, p. 71. 

K, keystone; §, §, 
springers; I9; im= 
post, or plat-band; 
C, chord, or span 
of arch; C, C, col- 
umns. 






ie 






im 


| 
all 
i) 


is 









1 fi 
Balcony, p. 103. 





Billet, p. 133. 






vies aa Lee t 
| I te 
! | Lee T 
| | | 
1 I 1 


English Bond, p. 150. 





ee 





Flemish Bond, p. 150. 


1: uta VeaLIM Wha 2,Miz-. 







aesesen 


ii iT 


I} > 4 i 
WO Sa (5 
if aR J 
| Uy 
eal 


I 













Capitals, p. 194. 


1, Gothic; 2, Composite; 8, Tuscan; 4, Ionic; 5, Doric; 
6, Corinthian. 









a 


ili. 








A 
Caryatid, p, 201. 





Chaptrel, 


Catherine-wheel Window, 
p. 218. 


p. 206, 
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COTTA 


“Crenelated Molding, 
p. 311, 












7 
on 





He 
ql 


Corinthian Order, 
p. 294, 





SINLVTGVLIN 








umn, p. 448, 


Clustered Col- 
umn, p. 245, 












PACH NAD 
Composite Order, 
p. 263, 





Finials, p. 513, Flying- 
buttress, 


ad p. 526, 
Foils, p. 527. a 


Fret, p. 543. 



























































p. 324, 








wolaog 







| THILSFOFf 


! 





ii [ATTA a pape 


IATA url 


Column, p, 253, 

1, fillet; 2, cyma recta; 3, corona; 4, ovolo; 5, cavet- 
to; 6, upper fascia; 7, lower fascia; 8, abacus; 9, 
ovolo; 10, colareno, or neck; 11, astragal; 12, fillet, 
or reglet; 13, torus; 14, plinth; 15, surbase; 16, base. 


lo 





Corbels, p. 





French Gothic Win- 


iT dow, Tournay Cathe- 
B . dral, p. 581. 
LAT 




















AAT 


\__ WIM Tsar, Tint 


Hii TT 
Cyma Reversa ann Entablature = J 
Cupola, p. 323, def, 1. ~ ‘p. 828, "Dorie Order, p. 405, p. 451, : Guilloche, p. 595, Groined Arch, p, 591. 














PLLPZL- 
(TRUER IEEE II 
ES a Sas Sa 
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Haunch, p. 611. 
A A, haunches of an arch. 


Hammer-beam Roof. 
p. 604, 





, p. 636. 





Hood-molding 


a a, hood-moldings. 


ay i | 
i Mullions, p. 866, 

Mmm ca, mullions; bbd, 

transom. 





ra aie de cha tt fi 
Moresque. Moorish 
Archway, p. 859, 

















Hance, four-centered 


Arch, p. 604. Helices, p. 619, 

















Hanging- 

buttress, a 

p. 606. VM ie ee 
Inverted A 8, p. 713. | ea 








Pavilion, p. 959. 





Pediment, p. 962. 
a, pediment; b, cornice. 


[seers] 


Pentastyle, p. 966. 





| 
if 1 Peristyle, 





Pent Roof, p. 967. p. 971, Pilaster, 
p. 986. 





p. 989, 


Lancet Win- 
dow, p. 749. 


B 


Pitch of a 
Roof, p. 992. = 
ABC,ABD, \jiiii 

Roman pitch; A | 

E B, Gothic pitch; 
ACHR TAG GE B. 
Elizabethan pitch. 




















VY 


Poppy-head, 
p. 1012, 


Portico, p. 1015, 
















Moldings, p. 851, Geet Lene 
a, astragal; b, ogee; c, cy- 


matium; d, cavetto; e, 
scotia, or casement; /, 


a, a, queen-posts; b, tic- 
apophyges; g, ovolo,or Moresque Archi- 


beam; ¢, ¢c, struts or braces; 








se 


Minaret, 


d, d, purlins; e¢, straining 

i” = : re beam; //, common rafters; 

p. 839 eokioes fae terus; tecture. Moorish g, g, wall-plates; f, ridge- 
. . , 5 Jy . i 


Capital, p. 859, | Quirk-molding, p.1077. piece. 
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French Roof. Ogee Roof. Hip Roof. Conical Roof. 








——H 





Curb Roof. 









King-post 





Triglyphs, p. 1413. [ POE Coches 


Truss, p. 1420, 








Shed Roof. 





: Truss, p. 1420. 


A A, tie-beam; B, king- 
post; C C, rafters. 











Ui 
Turret, p. 1427, 














Tuscan Order, p. 1427. Watch-tower, p. 1495. Elizabethan 
Window, p. 1517 
ART, OBJECTS OF; ORNAMENTS, INSTRU- 
MENTS, &c 





= = (SAS 


Caduceus, 
p. 183. 








p. 295, 


Cipher, p. 231. 





p. 69. 












/Seeaeal 







JV 
JRA 
Hl i Tl 
i 

i Gi 
| 






Maj UEMATSU 

MRM 

DT 

mi nN 


il 
Tc 
i 


ea 
i 


ma 
mi 

Hun 

mT 



















7. ee 


Linear Perspective, p. 974. Mosaic, p, 861. 


‘hh, horizon; 0, point opposite the eye; a0, bo0,c0, do, 


¢ 0, f 0, h 0, 70,7 0, vanishing lines. 










Tm 





Silhouette Instrument, p.1230, 


a b, slender rod; c, gimbals; d, 
Silhouette, p. 1230. small frame; e, foot-board. 



















































































Parquetry, p. 950. 


SITS SITS: 














Penumbra, p. 967. 
S,sun; M, moon; CHB,CDI, 
penumbra, 





Portland Vase, p. 1015, Vase, p. 1463. 


ASTRONOMY. 






OCTOBER - 
APRIL 19+ 





The Constellations, Seasons, Equinoxes, &c. 


sas =» 


Cancer, and Sign, p.190. Capricornus, and Sign, p. 195, 


Fry 
= N ah 


, Eclipse, p. 427. 
Comet, p. 254. S, sun; E, earth; M, moon. 












a 
Od 
NSi2 




















Moon, Phases of, p, 857, Mural Circle, p. 868. a: A 
A, reading microscope; BC DEF Taurus, and Sign, p, 1356, 


wall to which the circle is attached. | Zones of the Earth, p, 1537, Ursa Major, p. 1455, 





1704 


© 


mn 





Sun as seen | 
from Venus. | } 


Sun as seen il 
from Earth. _ || 














ASTRONOMY — Continued. 





























Ht 


) 


Virgo, and Sign, 
78. 





i 
‘il 


Sun as seen from | 
Mars. 


Sun as seen from || 


Vesta. 


Sun as seen from | 


Juno. 


Sun as seen from ( 


Ceres. 


Sun as seen from i 


Pallas. 


Sun as seen from 
Jupiter. 

Ss 

Se Sa 


feen 
from ) Uranus. 





























































































































































































MARCH 20 “|.” 


Solstice, p. 1257. 


A and B, equal day and night; FZ, longest 
day, or summer solstice; 7°, shortest day, or 























Spring and Neap Tides, p. 1983. 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


BOTANY. 


PARTS OF PLANTS, FORMS OF ORGANS, AND 
THE LIKE, 






Abruptly Pin- 





nate Leaf, Acinaci 
p. 6. a E form Leaf, 
Achenium, p. 14 
&\ p. 14, : 












ee -  Acerose 

J Leaves, p. 41. 
Accumbent 

Cotyledons, 


p. 13. 





Acute Leaves, 
Dili 





Adelphia, p.19. 








Air-cells, 
p- 32, 


Adhesive Leaf, p. 19. Aggregate Bia 
a p. 30. 






SEZ, 
SSE 
SEES 






SS 
SRE 


SSS 


a 
= 
SS 





Alternate h Amplexicaul | 
Leaves, p. 41. Ament; Leaf, p. 47. Anther, p. 58. 
p 44, a, ovary; 6, 
style; c, stigma; 
d, d, filaments; 
e, e, anthers. 








Axillary Buds, ; 
u p. 98. Pod of an Angiospermous 
Auricu- Plant, p. 52.. 

late Leaf, \ 





Bell-shaped Bilabiate Co- Bilocular Cap- 
Corolla, p. 124. rolla, p. 182, sule, p. 138. 








Bipinnate Leaf, 


Caleiform, Eres Lily, p. 172, 
p. 185. 
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Calyculate, p. 187. Calyptra, Calyx, p.187. Campanulate 
p. 187. ¢. ¢, calyx. Corolla. p. 189. 










==" __ | Cuspidate Leaf, p. 326. 
Caryopsis, p. 201. 


Dehiscent Silicula, 







Decompound Ps 
Leaf, p. 342. 





Cernous Stem Chaffy, p. 214, 
p.212, ” oa 


Diandrous Flower, Decurrent Leaf,  Deltoid Leaf, 
p. 369, p. 345. p. 381, 








\ Circinate Leaf, Cirrous Leaf, p. 233. H 
Chalaza, p. 215. Ciliated Leaf, pa Clavate, 
p. 230. p. 236. 





Dentate Leaf, Diadelphous Sta- Dichotomous Stem, Didynamous Sta- 
p. 355. mens, p. 368, p. 370. mens, p. 371. 





in\\\ 














































Clypeate, ‘i NN 
p. 243, Conjugate Leaf, ‘yi Mee 
Ye : . 275. NANA AD 
Vat oom i NU 
a X = QA ii J 
Columella, %&* Wa 
p. 253. “% es ut 
S j i | Cone ee ae ee Disk, p. 387. Dissepiment, Divaricate 
g > . 270. p. 381. 7, disk; r, 7, rays. p. 393, Petals 
Convolute Connivent, Compound y Cao te Pees = a 
Leaf, p. 290, p. 276, Leaf, p. 264. p. 275. ; 
Constricted Pod : S 
p. 281. ; _. y SS 
Dolabriform, Effuse Bran 
anch 
p. 402, Shae 





~ Cordate Leaf, 
p. 293. 


a, epicarp, or 
outer skin; /), sur- 
rocarp, or fleshy 
part; c, endocarp, 
stone, or puta- 
men; d, seed, or 
kernel. 


Ellipsoid-Elliptic- paw eye Se ae Endocarp of a Plun, p. 446.» 





@ al, p.436. Jance- a 
p. 293, Cormus, p, 294, Corona of a Flower, COrateriform oes 
. p. 295, Flower. p. 309. Peres 





i} 
Epiphyllous 
Ss ‘ : ; Epiphyllosper- Fruit, Excentric- / 
Cotyledon, p, 800, Doubly, Acutely, and Obtusely Crested Sta-| Ensiferm Leaf, mous Plant, p, 407, al, p.474. Equitant Leaves, 
Crenate Leaves, p, 311. . men, p. 312, p. 451. p. 407, p. 460, 
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) 





Incumbent: 







P Hypocrateri- Imbricat iE ipi Cotyledon,. 
Erose Leaf, p. 462, Exserted Stamens, Falcate, Fascicular Root, Fauces, p. 500. fone Corolla, Seales, i Leat, ee Beétion of, 
p, 484. p. 492. p. 497 p. 650. p. 659. p. 679, 





Favose (Thrincia), 
Fastigiate, p. 501. 
p. 498, 





Involucre, p. 714. 


a, involucre; b, b, involucels. 





Infundibuliform 
Corolla, p. 691. 





Lady Fern 





(Asplenium 
ms a, filaments filie foemina), 
Fibrous Root, ; a p. 506. 1, spike; 2, 
p. 508, Filament, p. 511. raceme; 3, fas- 


cicle; 4, cyme; 
5, capitulum, 
or head; 6, 10, 
catkins,oram- 
ents; 7, 8, 
umbel, or um- | 
baliay . pani- I 
cle; 11, | co- Epigynous Inser- Intrapetiolar, 
rymb; 12, +s 
whorls 15, tion, p. 698. p. 710. 
thyrse; 14, = 
spadix. 


‘Inflorescence, Various Forms of, p. 690, 





i 










Florets, Foliaceous Sepals, Footstalk, Fornicate Leaf, 
p. 523. p. 528. p. 530, p. 436. 





Gamopeta- Gemme, 
lous, p. 557. p. 563, 





Funnel-form Fusiform 





Flower, Root, GaleateCorolla, | 
p. 551. p. 552, p. 555, Tlypophylous Leaf, 


Leaf, p. 759. 





p. 651, Be eaer po pele Lae 
Tadneveahanea ole, foot-stalk, or p. 775, 
y-5nap: leaf-stalk; st, stip- A, limbus; B, 
Leaf, p. 738. ules, unguis. 





mM 


Yj iN 
" 
i] 

fy) ( 










Stamens and Heart-shaped 
yA Pistils of Leaf, p. 615, 
Globose Cap. Gyuandrons 2 y , 
sules, p. 574. Bonar i i | 
2 eee p. 599. Linguiform Lipped Corol- LobateLeaf, Loculament, Lunate Leaf, 


Leaf, p. T77. p. 783, p. 784, p. 794. 


TO Fi 
rN 


Loment, p. 786. 





Gladiate 
Leaves, 
« D- 571. 





yt p> a " 
d Hexandrous \e LG. 
Grained Pet- Hastate Leaf, = 


Glomerate 





Flower, 
Flowers, p. 574, —_ als, p. 584. p, 610, p. 625, Lyrate Leaf, p. 796, 
- Monandrous 
Plant, p. 853, 
Midrib, p. 837. p. 848, Monadelph, p, 853. Moniliform 


Roots,p.854, 





SE =\ INS! 
Hypogynous . “ SESS 
Stamens, Incised Leaf, Induplicate, Mucronate Leaf, Navicular, Nodding Flower, Oblanceolate Leaf, 
p. 651, Pp. 673. p. 685, p, 865, p- 877. p. 889, p. 901, 
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Monopetalous or 
Gamopetalous, 
Flower, p. 855. 





Obovate 





Pinnate Leaves, Pinnatifid 
p. 989, Leaf, p. 989. 





; . Pistils and Ovary Nodulous Root &) 
Obcordate Leaf, Monosepalous ofan Octagynous p. 889. : IN, 
p. 899. Flower, p.855. Flower, p. 906. Opercu- ; 





ff 


lum, p. 914. 





Eales Plumule, p. 1002. Plurilocu- 
Plicate Leaf, Leaf, larCapsule, 
p. 1000. p. 1001, p- 1002, 





Stamens of an Oc- 





Polyandrous, Polyspermous 
Ochreate Stem, tandrous Flower, Opposite Leaves, Pp. 1008. Capsule, p. 1010, P Leat 
p. 996, p. 906. ; p. 916. 2 remorse Leaf, 





p. 1029. 





Polyadelphia, 
p- 1008. 





H ] Wz 





3 Polypetalous Pyxidium, Radius, 

Orbiculate Ovary, Ovate Leaf, Ovate-acumi- Ovate-cy- Palmatisected OWS Damwaes P. 106g: Pu l0Gs. 

Leaf, p. 918. p. 929. p. 929, nate Capsule, lindraceous Leaf, p. 941. 
: p.929. Capsule, p. 929. 





Reniform, p: TEy. Quinquefoliate Leaf, 
p. 1077. 






Panduriform ; 2 

Leaf, p. 948, Panicle, p.943." Panicled, —_ Papilionaceous 
p. 943, Flower, p. 945. 

\} 


: fom ® \ 
Pectinate Pedate Leaf, p. 962, Si 
Leaf, p. 961. 





l 
Reflected Pet- 
als, p. 1105. 














aE Vy 

Oxy YZ Raceme, 
VND / E 

ANE 2. p. 1084, p- 1080 










Retuse Leaf, 
p. 1132, 





Peltate Leaf, : 
p. 964, Pentagynous, 
p. 966. 





ae ™ | Receptacle, Ramose Root, Repand Leaf, Reticulate Leaf, 
Peristome, |p 1005? ec loshe arr pili. ut  Bingeut Co- 
p. 971. rolla, p, 1141, 





Perfoliate Leaf, 969, 





Peduncle, 
ps. 962, Penciled 


Leaf, p. 964, p. 966. Perigynous, p. 970, Revolute Stig- 
Dy) ; mas, Pp. 1135. 
NY eal 





Pileate, p. 987. Rotate Corolla, 


p, 1150, 





Sagittate 
Leaf, p. 1163, 





ec “gd 





) Root, p. 1148 Runcinate Leaf, 
“ % . . Fr 
Pericarps, p. 970, ; pet ee a ke 
a, b, drupe of peach; c, nut, filbert; d, strobile of pine; e, f, capsule of poppy; g, capsuleof | Rhizoma, p,1136. of root; 6,0,’ rootlets; , 


Aristolochia. ¢, ¢, fibers, p. 1167. 
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Scutate Leaf, 
p. 1187. 





n” 


$, Stipules, 
p. 1299, 





p. 1309, 
Seed, p. 1194. 


A, section of anatro- 
pous seed; B, section 
of orthotropous seed; 
r,raphe; h, the future 
hilum; jf, funiculus, 
p. 1193. connecting seed with 
placenta; m, micro- 
pyle or foramen of the 





Tetrapetalous 





ovule; p, primine; s, 
' secundine; 7, nucleus; ; 
= es, endosperm; ch,| Syncarpous 7 =~ Tetrachotomous Flower, 
ep halaza. oat ; a 
= ' WORE A Fruit, p. 1343. Ternate Leaf, p. 1866. Stems, p. 1369. p. 1369, 

























C5) fi: 
a! 
SS 


= S Ware 


=A 






Septicidal Septifragal A) 
Capsules, Capsules, > 


"1203," p. 1203. B 
Pa Septum, p. 1204. 


ss3s, septa. 





Toothed Corol- _ Triandrous Tricuspidate 


Thalamus 
la, p. 1303. Flower, p. 1411. Leaf, p. 14:2. 


p.1870.  Thyrsus, p. 1382. 











Setiform 
Prickles, 
p. 1208. 


Sessile Leaves, 
p. 1207. 






gD © 





Trilocular Cap- Tripinnate Truncate Tubcrous Roots,1422. 
sule, p. 1413. Leaf, p. i415. p. 1420. - - 








Serrate Leaf, 
p. 1206, 





Sheathed 
Stalk, 
p. 1216. 





BZ 


Soboliferous Plant, fSinuate Leaf, 





Uncinate Cap- 


p. 1252. p. 1234, 
Umbonate sule, p. 1436. 
Mushroom, 
p. 1483. 





Spatulate Ol vi 
Leaf, Spikes, p. 1271. # UrceolateCap- ValvularCap- Unguiculate | 
p. 1266. sule, p. 1454, sule, p. 1461. — Petal, p. 1443. 


\ 


i 
Turbinate Peri- 
carp, p. 1424, 


= = 





Seed, withits 


Tails, p. 1349, Squarrose Leaves, p. 1281. 


Spathe, p. 1266. 

us _ a, Spadix. b. Spathe, 

Ventricose Corolla, 
p. 1463, 





Vesicles, Villous Mcmbrane, 
p. 1471. p. 1476. 





Flowers, Stamen, Standard, 
p. 1281. p. 1285. p. 1287. p. 1293. 
Verticillate Leaves, 
P p. 1471, : 
s, Stigma, p. 1297. Stipe, p. 1298. Stoloniferous Stem, p. 1300. ae 
Versatile Anthers, 





Wohorls, p. 1513, p. 1470, 
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CARPENTRY, JOINERY, AND MASONRY. 


‘Chamfered 
Blocks, p. 216, 


Brad, Bridging-joists, p. 164. 
p. 158. a, flooring; b, girder; c, c, bridging- 
‘ dy, 


joists; d, cd, ceiling; ¢, e, straps. Cleat, p. 238. 














MMMM 
UML Wit 





YD | VPM Ni if, 
oe lO eames p. 540, al 
ee paws Shaetgems So 
i | 
os 
< 
Joggles, p. 727. a Miter Jotnta: p. S47. fai, 









Putlog, p. 1066. 


a, putlog; b,),), putlog holes; 
c, ledger. 


Scarfing, various modes of, 
p. 1177. 


Timbers used in Flooring, p. 1385. 


c 4, girder; b b, binding-joists; c c, ceiling-joists; @ d, wall- 
plates; ¢ e, bridging-joists. 


K, Keystone, p. 787. 


aa, wall-plates; bb, tie-beams; 
c, king-post; d d, struts; e e, 
A principal rafters; ff, pole-plate; 
aq, purlin; h h, ridge-piece; 77, 
common rafters. 


Timbers in a Roof, p. 1385. 


CRUSTACEANS. 





Amphipod, p. 46. Craw-fish, p. 309. 




























Isopods, p. 720. 






Common Lobster, p. 783. 





Prawn, p. 1022. 





Crab, p. 307. Crustacean (Crab), p. 319. 





WR 


Cyclops, p. 328. 





Wippa, p. 628. Limulus, King-crab, or 


Horse-shoe, p. 775. 


Land-crab, p. 750. 





Spiny Lobster, p. 783, 





Pagurian, or Hermit 
Crab, p. 938. 





Palinurus, ». 940, 


1710 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


CRUSTACEANS — Continued. 


a SMV SQ 
Gong, p. 579 Smoke-jack, p. 1248. 






DRESS, ORNAMENTS, 







Ornamental Brace- 
Ict, p. 157. 





Sea-crawfish, p. 1188, Xantho-floridus, p. 1531, 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY.— UTENSILS, FURNI- 
TURE, &c. 


Pilgrim’s or Pal- 
mer’s Scrip, p. 1185, 


Cit,» ges 









3 = 


Scotch Highlander 
with Fillibeg, p. 512. Sporrans, p. 1276, Spurs, p. 1279. 

















GQ = Candelabrum, 
Caster, p. 293. Extinguisher, p. 486, p. 190, 











Vj ‘i 

Console-table, fier IN 
p. 279. fi Jiri On 
etl Si nig 





Spit, p. 1274, 
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FLAGS, BANNERS, IN- 
SIGNIA, &c. 





Mural Crown, p. 868. 


Pasha’s Standard, Peace p. 965. 
p. 921. 





Scepter, p. 1178. Standard, p. 1286, 
GEOGRAPHY, TERMS IN. 














ue OU SS WGA scene 
lig ie " 


+ 


x 





Sunidhi,» yes ‘ 
~ unin dm Les 











eM 
SOON 
SN <a Kt 
A hy eo ied vy 
! =m t My Sotiesiete Mita 
\ 7a) uN AN iM 


D 
it 






6A» 

ec. 
AD 

RRS 


Ss 
























MNOS 
Leck > 

‘ fis d ) 
Crater (—> > )) ; Bass 1g 
AMM =! Mountains 

tate oe. ey 
Coronet of a Duke, Colors, p. 252. } ! fh 
Pp. 296. A> Af iN : 


Volcano 






2 





CQUNTRY 


oR 


EINGDOM 















Town or City 
cele 







Precihics™ 
eae 






\: Headland om 








Decoration, a Promontory 
24 im 
p- 342, IS ‘ 






: Cliffs 






> 
29 120.8 


~ 
32 90 180 


3 









Group of [sla nd= 
or Archipelag 









a Parallel of Latitude 







































































































































































































































































Keclesiastical Gon- American Jack, 
falon, p. 579. p. 722, 














H — 
Battledoor and eR RSS L:| Ei Yt A ’ -~ 


English Jack, Oriflamme, p, 953. Shuttlecock, IMT Draughts, or Dumb-bell, Grace Hoop and Sticks, > 
p. 722. p. 115, Dominos, p, 404, Checkers, p, 411. p. 419, p. 582, Leap-frog, p. 760. 





=> 


1712 . Fe PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


GAMES, AMUSEMENTS, &c.— Continued. 





See-saw, p. 1195. Tangram, p. 1353. 


For Fandango, Tennis Court, Bail, §'c., sce these words in the Vocabulary. : 
Erased, 461. 


je) 
Pee 
ll 


Tesse, 507. 














HERALDRY. 











Sea 









Points, 464, 


ued 
COLORS AND TINCTURES DESCRIBED BY LINES, DOTS, &ce. TUG 
at i Gi 
WW) 
YS You 
Yellow White Red Blue Green Parple Black Orange Mitrrey Ermine ay 
Beside these Tinctures, there are nine Roundles, or Roundelets, used in Her- 
aldry, the names of which are stfficient, in blazoning, to denote their color, 


“SS” FA <= é 
Embattied,439, Empalement,442, Engoulée,418. 
cS 
= CC U UI UU) 
; i) 

MOY 

OR, ARGENT. GULES. AZURE. VERT. PURPURE.SABLE. TENNE. SANCUINE.FUR. Engrailed 448, Escaloped, 463 
, 448, , 463. 

without expressing the same. They are as follows: 





Besants, Or. 
Plates, Argent. 
Torteaux, Gules. 
Hurts, Azure. 
Pommes, which are of 4 Vert. 
Golpes, Purpure. 
Pellets, Sable. 
Oranges, Tenne. 
Guzes, J Sanguine. 









*Some heraldists describe this by horizontal, in place of perpendicular, with diagonal lines. 


i] 
lit 


{lati 











| 













TTT TTT 


iNT 










a\ccosted, p.12, Adossed, p.18, Affrontec, p.28. Allerion, p. 37 Annulct, p. 55, 


. i 





MISAAll 


Matchment, p. 510, 


ga 






Argent, p. 78, Aspectant,p.81. Azure, p.99. Beyvile, p. 129. Bicorporate,p.131. 








null Ui, 


SS 









heon,683. Tnflamed,689. Interfretted, 706. 













Chief, p. 223. Cleche, p. 238. -| Invected, Issuant, p. 720. Jcssant, p.726. Label, p. 745. Lattice, p. 755. 
p. 71s. ; 





. Corded, p. 293. 


9 Counter-cou- 
* rant, p. 302, 


Cottised, p, 300, Couchant,p.30 





ae 


“) RY 
‘ ! SS 


Courant, p. 304, Crescent, p. 312, Crest, p. 312, Crosslet, p, 816. Natant, p. 875. Pale, p. 989. Pall, p. 940, Paly, p. 942. Party per Pale, 
p. 953, 


~~ 
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HERALDRY — Continued. 


y 









Patee, p. 958. Pheon, p. 980. Pile, p. 987. 


Passant, p. 954, 


pw | 


IN 





Eagle recursant, 


<— Regardant, 
p. - 


p. 1108, 


Rampant gardant, 
p. 1084. 


p. 1084. 





Respectant, p. 1126. Roundel, p. 1162, Salient, p. 1165. 


we D 


Fanciful Variations of the 
Shield, p. 1218, 


Surmounted, 


p. 1382, Tressure, 


Supporters, p. 1380. p- 1410. 


GEOLOGY. 





\\ 
AX OO 
CO 
Rena 
Slaty Cleavage, p. 1241, 


a, b, c, d, lines of stratifi- \ }) 
cation, the lines of cleavage Ws i= 
being represented by the 
fine lines of the cut. 








Stalactites, p, 1284, 
215 
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Uplift, Fold, or Dislocation, in 
Strata of Rock or Slate, p, 1453. 
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ta The science of geology, as treating of the physical history of the globe, involves 
a description of the different strata which compose its crust, their order of succession, 
characteristic forms of animal and vegetable life, &c. ‘The principal subdivisions of 
geological time, and the most important strata corresponding te cach, with their relative 
positions, are indicated in the following diagram : — 


V. ERA OF MIND, OR AGE OF MAN. 


2. Post-tertia- = 
ry Period. 





1. Tertiary 
Period. 


IV. CENOZOIC TIME. 
MAMMALIAN 
AGE. 









8. Cretaceous 





; Period. Lower chalk. 
& 
= 
2 ‘ Greensand. 
O) lss 
Le! na 
Sat iE g Portland stone and Purbeck. 
2 g 2, Jurassic = oait| Oxford group. 
fz] Period. = Stonesfield slate. 
A —_—— ie 
4 ee i Lias, Connecticut 
a —— River sand- 








( Keuper. 


1. Triassic 


Pened Trias, ] Muschelkalk, 


stone, with 
foot-prints. 


\ Bunter sandstein. 


5 z .._ ( Magnesian limestone or zechstein. 
8. Permian 2—t——1—— Permian 
Period. = group. 4} Red sandstone and marls, or Roth- 
\ liegende. 





erous P. 


3. CARBONIFEROUS 
AGE 


Millstone grit. 


1. Sub-car- 


bonif, P. Sub-carboniferous or 


Mountain limestone. 


vor 
4 


eervvog 
eoTv2e0e4 
oor eeoo 


‘oe oo oe, Catskill red sand- 


5. Catskill rors ¥ 
F < 
Period. roveootoocs stone. 







4. Chemun Chemung group. 


Eee : Portage group. 


SS Genesee slate. 


amilton group. | Old red sandstone, 





8. Hamilton 
Period. 





arcellus shale. 


eS eee Helderberg 
2. Cornife- limestones. 


rous P, 


AGE OF FISuEsS. 


be 
a 
5S 
5 
o 
° 
3 
Bs 
a 4 

a, 5 i 

a. 8 ; 
a 
° 
= 
B 
Oo 
a 
3 
3 
aa 


II. PALEOZOIC TIME. 
2. DEVONIAN AGE, OR 







Schoharie grit. 
Cauda-galli grit. 





1. Oriskany. : Oriskany sandstone. 





+ Lower Helderberg 
> group. 


Ludlow group. 
Aymestry limestone, 































3. Lower Hel- : 
derberg P. E 
a A 
2. Sal ” 
A . peneds === aliferous beds. 
3 s 
% Stem group. Wenlock group. 
Bm ; 
Moa | 8 =a Clinton group. Upper Llandovery. 
e a a 1, Niagara 2 ae. o2* 
s RB }P Period. ;* i+ .""¢ Medina sandstone. Upper Caradoc. 
q ptt 
a = 00000 Oneida conglomerate. } Lower Llandovery. 
eeeeicdpomad 
sia eSSS== 
<& SS} Hudson River group. 
Bo oi Hao ——<———— | Hower Caradoc. 
i 0 => == Utica shale. 
5 9 B a 
Se he eg ees 
ri 5 z Trenton, Black River 7} 
Ss 2. area ie 4 oe pins lime- Bala limestones 
a eels ‘ f Llandeilo flags. 
8 == Chazy limestone. J 
° 
i Ak, 
ie 1. Potsdam pakisorae enor. L Primordial zone. 
Period. Potsdam sandstone. 








Sir / 
I. AZOIC TIME OR AGE. 4,7 7/117 / 


WING 
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HYDRAULICS. 





Antenne, p. 57. 


i Ss 
Firefly. a,a,antennx. Working Bee, p, 120. Chrysalis of Silk- 
worm, p. 228. 









Calandra, p. 184, 
Corn-weevil, 










PETS 
YY S 
: ie 
a 


ru v 
YY 








Ba 
ew 















i 


Death-watch, 
p. 338, 





Cockroach, p. 246. 









Breast-wheel, p, 162. 








Overshot Wheel, 
p. 9382, 







Hydraulic Ram, 
p. 647. 


Dipterous Insect, 377. Dragon-fiy, p. 410. Earwig, 
a, a, balancers or poisers. p. 424. 


ox | 








WI 
Forcing-pump, p. 532. 
P, piston; D, delivery tube. 








HY, handle; A, C, eyl- 
inder, or barrel; P, 
piston; Zt, piston rod; 
v, v, valves; A B, pipe; 
=== C, mouth of pump. 


Pitot’s Tube, p. 992. 
a, bent glass tube; 0, the level of water. 





Glow-worms, p. 575. 
Gadfly, p. 558. a, female; b, male. 








Siphons, p. 1234. 

a, common siphon; 
b, improved siphon 
with exhausting tube. 


Hessian Fly, p. 624. Honey-comb, Dp. 635, Horse-fly, p. 639. 


a, natural size; b, magnified. 











aS SSS 
Undershot Wheel, 
p. 1439, 





Turbine Wheel, p. 1425. 
B curved partitions; D, working-wheel. 


INSECTS, LARVZ, PUPA, &c. 





Insect, p. 697. 


a, antenna; b, eyes; c, head; 
d, anterior legs or arms; e, pro- 
thorax; .f, mesothorax; g, meta- 
thorax; A, middle or central legs 
or arms; 7%, central wings; 0, an- 
terior or first wings; 7, posterior 
legs; k, abdomen; /, tibia; m, Larvej, p. 753. 
tarsus. a, caterpillar; b, chrysalis; c, but- 

terfly. 

















Bombyx, p. 149. Butterfly, p. 179. 
Stag-beetle, p. 120. Silk-worm moth. Butterfly, Caterpillar, and Chrysalis, Lepidopter, p. 765. 
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INSECTS, LARVZ, PUPA, &c. — Continued. ICHTHYOLOGY, 











Abdominal, p. 3. Acanthopterygian, p. 9. Acipenser, p. 14, 
Moth, p. 861. The Parr. Perch. Sterlet. 


Tibeliula, p; 769. Feather-winged Moth. 


Dragon-fly. 





One of the Lucanida, 
92, 


p.7 Necrophore, p. 879, 





Angler, p. 52, Apodal, p. 62, 
Sea-devil. Swordfish. 





p Pupa, p. 1062. 
Neuropter, p. 883. Pupa and Caterpillar of 
Caddis-fly. Peacock Butterfly. 








Bellows-fish, p, 123, 





Pterophorus Insect, p. 1057. Rhipipter, p, 1136. Silk-worm Moth, p, 1230, 





Ocellated Blenny, or Butterfly - 
fish p. 141, 





—S NY 





Bream, p. 161, 





: Spring-tail, p. 1278, Stag-beetle, p, 1283, One of the Chimeride, p,-224, Chub, p. 229. 
Sphinx, p. 1270. King of the Herrings. 





y 


Whirligig 
p. 1510” Codfish, p. 247, Cramp-fish, p. 308. 





Strepsipter, p, 1307, 





Termite, or White 
Ant, p, 1366, 
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ICHTHYOLOGY — Continued. 





Flying Gurnard, p. 330. 








Dolphin, p. 403. 





Globe-fish. 


es 


Hake, p. 602. 





Dace, p. 330, Doree, p. 405, 


Fins, p. 512. 


1, ventral; 2, anal; 3, caudal; 4, 
pectoral; 5, first dorsal; 6, second 
dorsal. 








ELE 


Gar-fish, or Se 


aoe | 
Gold-sinny, p. 579. Graining, p, 584, Manatus, p, 806, 









Homocercal 
Heterocercal, p. 624. tail of a fish, 


p. 634. 





Lamprcy, p. 749. 






Miller’s Thumb, p. 839, 
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ICHTHYOLOGY — Continued. 


Plaice, p. 994. 





Hammer-headed Shark, p, 1214. White Shark, p, 1214, 








Long -nosed Skate, p. 1287. 





Pike, p. 986. Pollock, p. 1008. 







Skipper, p. 1239. Stickleback, p. 1297, 





Roach, p. 1143. 









: [ : Toxotes, p. 1398, 
Rudd, p. 1154. Salmor, p. 1156. Torpedo, or Cramp-fish, p, 1395. Archer-fish, 





1718 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


ICHTHYOLOGY — Continued. LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, AND RAILROAD 
MACHINERY. 


ure 
SS 
oom 


Ly 









x 














rr 
SOO 


Sword-fish, p. 1340. Torsk, p. 1395. 











Brake, p. 158. 

A, spindle; P, vine of the car; F, chain; Car-wheel, p. 201, 
B, lever; K, D, brake-blocks; W,X, wheels; O, a, tread; ¢, flange; 
rod; £, rod connecting with another truck. e, disk; n, hub, Drag-bar, p. 409. 


“i 








Draw-head, p. 412. Railway Frog, p. 545. 


Ps S ak re a, buffer-spring; c, draw-spring; e¢, 
Tench, p. 1562. Trichiurus, p. 1411. buffer; m, coupling; ”, coupling-pin. 





pean teen 
Head-light, p. 618. 


a, American. 
HH rail; b, 


peor 

7 G double-headed 
YY or rail; c, 
Uy e A wh gr U 
dp . rail; jen- 
) St YR lip ton’a rally e, — 
rail; stra 

Y Uf LL. Q) rail; i street 


9; 
: ci rail; h, locomo- 
Cross Sections of Rails, p. 1082, tive street rail; 
t, contractor’s rail. 


Spark-arrester, | 
p. 1265. 


For explanation of letters see Locomotive, 
in the body of the work. 







Thornback, p. 1877. Top-knot, p. 1394, 












a a Veer 
i 


EE 


x m a(\ 










= A 
Railway Truck, p. 1419. 


A, truck-frame; B, axle-guard; C, swing-beam; D, \ 
‘ axle-box; 2, india-rubber springs. Turn-table, p. 1427. 





UAC 


Wolffish, or Sea-wolf, p. 1522. | MATHEMATICS,— INCLUDING ALGEBRA, GEOM- 
ETRY, TRIGONOMETRY, CONIC SECTIONS, &c. 


Abscissa, p.6, Acute Angle, p. 17, ae 





eS Se ee, 











Cc 
Se D 
\G 
_ Alternate Angles, 
Angle, p. 52, Are, p. 71. p. 41 ie 
Chord, p. 227. 
AC, AB, chords. r 


AS 


38 Circle, p. 231, 


Ae jae 


Conic Sections, p, 275, Conoid, p.276, Cube,p.320, Curve, p. 326, 





Whiff, p. 1508, 
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MATHEMATICS, GEOMETRY, &c. — Continued. 


ae. eo Que Rectangle, 


p. 1100, 









Polygons, p, 1009, a, a, ee 
Diameter, p. 369. Diamond, 
$28, p. 369, 















i . 368, za ae se Angle of pence 
. Se = 1105 
‘ \ Z \\ on Not a, Se ee ote 1, 2, & angle “ori inci. 
adlus, p. . gle, p. a d 5s angle o 
Diagon ’ Co-ordinates, »P BoD i hectiods Pr? 6 Rhomboid, p. 1137. 
P. 368, p. 291. Dodecahedrons, 
Ellipse, p. 436. p. 401. 
c f 
- 
abe, Sector, «bc, Segment 
Right Angle, — Scalene Trian- Pp. 1193. ’ of Esoiecie: 
p. 1140. gle, p. 1176, C, D, Secant, p. 1191. p. 1195, 
Evolute, p. 471. 
se CREP : 
aN 
e 
Tx Ee oe” ae GA 
_Equilateral Trian- 
gle, p. 459, Epicycloid, p. 446, Sine, p. 1233, eY Zz 





SJ 
# Pe aS poe G 
o , t of - 
ae | \ Eiereomraniyn ratolat Dart its is, 





; a 

7 c ‘ Pp. i a eae a one 
angent, p. 1352, a, Sata, b, at ¢; ¢ a, ordinate 
Carpenter's 8 @ 0, arc; at, tan- hexahedron, or cube; sais 2 oa oy © 

8 Dect c, octahedron; d, do- angent. 

6 quare, gent; ¢, angen- decahedron; e, icosa- 
p. 1281. tial radius. hedron. 
ab, Hypotenuse, 
651 


P- , Interior Angle 706. 
Hexagon, gle, p. 
hbobgh gh hd, int 
p. 625. rea en x rhe o pile 
terior angles. Se 
L\ aa Ap Te Re 


Tetragons, p. 1369, Tetrahedron, p, 1869. Trapezium, p. 1406. 
Tsosceles Tri- Hyperbola, 


AL, AXA 


Triangles, p. 1411. 





E 
Incidence, p. 673. 


angle, p. 720, p. 649. Soe, c i gee Lozenge, sae ah 


gle of reflection. p. 791. p. 


Obtuse An- 
gle, p. 904, 


e 
” 
2 
(A 
Z 


] 








. 906 
® 1, equilateral triangle; 2, isosceles triangle; 3, right-angled trian-~ 
2 J gle; 4, obtuse-angled triangle; 5, scalene triangle. 
Lenses, p. 764. i 
em Parabola, 
=a Pp. 945, 
Oblique Lines, Octagon, 
Node, p. 889. p. 901. p. 906. 
Oval, p. 929. Truncate, p p. 1420. 
a, truncated angles; b, truncated . 
cone; c, truncated cube. Ungula, p. 1448. 








Parallel Lines, 


p. 947. X MECHANICAL POWERS. 


VW D 
Pelecoid, p. 963. 


A_D, D C, inverted 
quadrantal arcs; ABC, 





\ 


Ovoid, Parallelogram, 


p. 947. Parallelopiped, p. 947. —_ semicircle. B 
A D, inclined 
lane; , 
eight; A B, 
d base. 


a 


Perpendicular 
re eres 





Perspective, p. 974. a 4, perpendicu- 


Cube seen in Isometri- Quadrangle, jar; } ¢, horizon- ai ae Tnolingdl Pe 1 — Inclined Plan 8, p. 674 
cal Perspective. p. 1069, tal aie __ Pyramids, p. 1067, ed Planes 674, Maen p. 67 
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MECHANICAL POWERS — Continued. 











Camas, p. 187. 


a, cam-ring bag; b, cam-wheel; c, heart-cam. 

















Single Fixed 
Pulley. 


Blocks, p. 142. <€ 
a, double block; b, treble block; c, clew- 
line block; d, long tackle block; e, 
snatch-block. 
Fall and Teckle. 


Pulleys, p. 1060. 






: A fe abc, Wedge, Wheel and Axle, 
Six Mechanical Powers, p, 823. p. 1502. p. 1506. 


A, wheel; B, axle or axis. 


MECHANICS, MACHINERY, &c. 





Wheel, p. 224. p. 214. 
\ || A, valve open; 


| B, yalve shut. 














Collar, p. 250. 
A, B, collars. 





"Gi 


ne 








Air Chamber, 
p. 32, 









Balance, or Scales, 
p. 103. 


Axle-box, 
je BB 


Countcr-balance, p. 301. 


Angle-bar or iron, 
9 


(ing 
am 


Afhibals 


Cranks, p. 309. 


J, single crank; 2, double crank; 3, bell- 
crank. 





p. 103 
A B, beam; D, scale; E, weight. 








az Daa 
RED l 


© f 
Cupola of Fur- 
a nace, p. 323. 
O=—=O) 
Bell-crank, 
p. 128. 
















\ 
Differential Mo- 
tion, p, 872. 


A, small cylinder; 
B, large cylinder; C, 
pulley. 




























Hh Carriage Bolt, 
1 p. 149. 
Ei Bolt and Nut, A, bolt; B, head; 
| p. 149 CO, nut; D, check- 
al m nut. 1 
A 
c 


p. 148 
A, fire-box; B, combustion chamber; D, 
—— grate; C, ash-pan; K, water-legs; P, crown 
sheet; H, wagon-top; /, steam-pipe; J, steam-dome; G, gusset; 
F, barrel; F, flues; V, breeches-pipe; J/, smoke-box; Z, saddle; 
O, blast-pipe; R, dry-pipe. 





“unny 





i ; 


Crown-wheel, Dash-pot. Derrick Crane, Drill-press, p, 413, 
p, 3l7, Pp, 395, p. 360, 
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Fig. 2. 








Key-seat, p. 787. 







Eccentric of Steam- 
engine, p. 426, 





Knuckle-joint, 744. 
A, pin; B, thimble; Lantern and Spur- 
C, spade-handle. wheels, p. 751. 






























i 2 
\ i SS —— ae 
S ’ ; ? l y ZT PUNTA Ty OO MT MTT 
Lewis, or Lewis- ih Fs 6 A) a ce B 
tt = a 












Q son, p. 768. = ing 
ne a,a, movable parts; ; 

Lifting-Jack, b, wedge; c,d, bolt; e, at a 

p. 722. half ring-bolt. Lathe for tu 


















Flask, p. 519. 









Friction Tube, p. 544, 













Fan-wheel, Friction 


in Clutch, 
p. 496, 44, 









Four-way Cock, 





p. 539 ai 
a, to steam pipe; 5, to Friction Wheels, , 
upper cylinder; c, to con- p. 544. Madrier, p. 799. 
denser; d, to lower cyl- M, madrier; P, petard. 












inder. 








| IT 
rn 


a ——— 
es 









Fusee, p. 552. 
¥, fusee; Z, barrel. 









PP 
fy 


NS 


iif) 


ES 


















\ 


SY 
SS 


— REA 
SS 







WS 






Pallet, p. 940. 


Miter-wheels, snchor escapement. 
p. 847, P,P, pallet. 


Reverberatory Air Furnace, 551. 


a, ash-pit; b, door; c, hearth; d, chim- A 
ney; é, retort. t/ 





Oil cup, p. 909. 
Pendulums, p. 965. 


a, common pendulum ; 5, Post-mill, 


gridiron pendulum. Piston, p.991, Pitch-line, p. 991. p. 1017. 





Gland, p. 572. 


Gallows-bitts, p. 556. PeGAe ic packing: 





Pedometer, Perpetual : 
p. 962. Screw, 973. _—_ Pillow-block, p.987. Pinch-bar, p. 983, 





. Heart-wheel, 
p. 615. 





fj 
| | 
Governor, p. 582. i v 
AB, centrifugal balls; DE, ; \ Zz nnn 
DG, connote aoe — 0 
joints; F, falerum; , FB, : We 
fall rods; N O, lever; M, C, Idle-wheel, p, 654, XS Pinions, p. 989. Pivot, p. 993. 


slide. a, spur-wheel and 
pinions; 6, right- 
angular pinion. 





Hindley’s Jack-screw, 
216 Screw, 628. p. 722. 
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Shoulder- 
Scctions,p.1193. block, 1223, 


o 
| Ley 
Conical Pul- SA 
ley, p. 1060. Ea} 





iy aritremla 


a 
eT 


on TT iN oN 
i pl 7 










fe 






















































Stay-bolt, p. 


Spur-wheel, : 
Spline, p. 1235. p- 12890. Spur Gearing, p. 562. 1291. 


p wy (. 
1@f 


Columbian Printing-press,1038, Machine Pulley, p. 1059. 


t, tympan; f, frisket; r, rounce; b, bar; A, shaft: B B, working belt; C C, driving belt; D I, 
td, bed; p, platen. tight and loose pulley; I, cone pulley; G G, hangers. 





Rag-bolt, p. 1002. 























Condensing Beam-engin 

a, steam-cylinder; 6, piston; c, upper steam-port or pas- 
sage; d, lower steam-port; ee, parallel motion; ff, beam; 
g, connecting rod; h, crank; i 7, fly-wheel; & k, eccentric 
and its rod for working the steam-valve; 7, steam-valve and 
valve-casing; m, throttle-valve; m, condenser; 0, injection- 
cock; p, air-pump; g, hot-well; 7, shifting-valve, for creating - 
a vacuum in the condenser, previous to starting the engine; 
s, feed-pump for supplying the boilers; ¢, cold-water pump 
for supplying the condenser cistern; w, governor. 








Puppct-valve, p. 1062. Rag-wheel and 
Chain, p. 1082, 


CZ IT 




























Ratchet-wheel, *coaiution oF Pee Peciliating Marine 
p. 1088. Forces, p. 1125. nae pee ngine, p. 1292, 

ae papcnetwuerls ab, force in one di- > 1185, 6 
PEROT OC Os 1S, a rection; a c, force in a De i= AT 4 a, 
Sick oc pawl ior | Snother direction; ad,  PROOKSDaIb Dee rat) aes FF 

ergs resultant of the com- A k-shatt; B nut; //, han- = eae yA, 
Sec satanic bined forces, peer arins C. rocker __ dlc or lever. m1 ¢ hig 
for preventing box; D, gab; E, valve. al, | y) 
backward motion, ‘ = , i / 

iE Al y 






SS 








(| 


A 
















= oa 
Safety-valve, p. 1163. 


a, boiler ; }, valve; c, fulcrum; 
d, steelyard lever; ¢, weight. 








oN 









“y 





p. 1292. , = 
SNE, = =a, tube; b, ri tl oa 
Still, p. 1298. . hollor sy rie = 


} b, stills ¢ d, head and neck; cup;d, thin f 
Snatch-block, oan of neck where it joins brass cup; =— 


= ‘ : = a top- 
Shears, p. 1215. Sling, p. 1243, p. 1250. Sptralayheel, p. 1272, | fap ne ee eee 








SSS 


cock. Sugar mill, p. 1323. 
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p. 134 


Sus 





SS 
Sun and Planet Wheels, 
p. 1325. - 7 


a, sun-wheel; b, planet-wheel; 
e, connecting-rod. 
















ii 


V/_—ar—n 
Wd Meee 


Tilt-hammer, p. 1885. 


a, wheel; 6, upright shaft: c¢, fly- irs 
wheel; de, frame-work; fi, lever; g, eran joint, y ie 
cushion; /, anvil. p. 1890, mO 


Trundle, or Wallower, 1420, 


CH 





Pl ce 





Valvye-gear, 
aa p = p. 1461, ! 
Universal Joint, Singleand 4 A, cylinder; B, SS 
Double, p. 1445, rod; D, piston; F, 
(1.) a, b, shafts; c, double joint. lever; K, crane; N, ’ 
(2.) a, b, shafts; c, c, joints; d, con- bar. Windlass, p. 1517. 1, moat; 2, drawbridge; 3, wicket; 


necting link. 4, sally-port; 5, portcullis; 6, outer 


walls; 7, parapet; 3, rampart; 9, 
== Joop-holes; 10, escutcheon; 11, bul- 
wark; 12, sentinel; 13, magazine; 
14, a cell; 15, donjon or keep; 16, 
barracks; 17, barbacan; 18, watch- 
man; 19, turret; 20, chapel; 21, bel- 
fry; 22, state court; 23, merlons; 
24, embrasurcs, 






































Water-gauge, 
p. 1496. 









=z = 


Winch, p. 1516, 





Windmill, p. 1517. Head-pi 
cad-piece, 
p. 618. 


MIDDLE AGES—DAYS OF CHIVALRY, &c. 
ARMOR, DRESS, &c. 








Hauberk, p. 611. Helmet, Barred, 
p. 619, 


Acetabulum, p,14, 









$e Jambes, Juppon, Knight in full Ar- Knight and Horse, 
Anlace, p. 54, Arbalist, p. 70. p- 723. p. 782. mor, p. 742. p. 742. 
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TUT) LAUT 
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J ill TN 


ah 


| 
Bateau, p. 118. 




















= — 
SS 









































il 








Crees Knighthood, : ’ 
p. 742 Lochaber Ax, Martel-de-fer, 
p. 783, p. 815, Morion, p. 859: 





aa, @a, bateaux; 3, b, b, b, balks; c, c, chesses. 


Ue 













x A \ \E 
: “ \\ 
Pavisor and Pa- LT Sallet, or Salade / q 
vise, p. 959. Quiver, p. 1078. p. 1165. Tabard, p. 1346, Block- house (U. s. - 1780), p. 142, Modern Block-house, p. 142. 


——===§} ( 














MILITARY TERMS—ARMS, PROJECTILES, i 
WEAPONS, &c. H Broadsword, p. 166, 
H 
L 
| 
Lf oY Py 
Breech-sight for -Busby, 
Cannon, p. 162. p. 177. 





AN 
POOR SS 
Abatis, p. 2 


aa, abatis; b>, banquette; cc, breast- height, or leis slope; cd, interior crest; 
Sa, fraise; pp, palisade; dg, g c, parapet; g h, scarp; g g, counterscarp. 





Fl 
Cannon, p. 191. A 
A, cascabel; B, first re-inforce; C, second {ijl 

Canister- re-inforees a co ase; ee swell of the muzzle; 
*, trunnion; rim-base; a, base-ring; } 
shot, p.191. base of the breech. cas ae 





























Armstrong Gun, p. 75, 
B, re-inforce; C, trunnion. 












Casemate, p. 201. 


Pp. 201. A B, casemate. A gun at B would fire 
through the embrasure in the wall; a gun Chapeau Bras, 
217. 














at C would fire in barbette, or over the par- 
apet; D, parapet; W, scarp-wall, the outer P- 
face of Which is the scarp; ab, terre-plein. 

















Cheval-de-frise, p. 222, 








Bastion, p. 113. 
A, bastion, Larcelona; a, curtain angle; 

b, shoulder ‘angle; C; salient angle; a a, 

gorge; ab, flank; @ d, curtain; be, face. 






























































= = a 
(qanthlll 
: Hpaulet, p. 455. Cimeter, 229. 
z Bayonets, p. 115. aaa jE —— 
Batter ry Wagon, p. 114. c, sword bayonet; 6, common bayonet. Daggers, p. 331. Cutlass, p. 827. Fascine, p. 498. 
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Whitworth Ball, 
p. 1512. 






















Field-gun and Carriage, p. 509. Fi : 
: ireball ; 
A, stock; B, cheeks; C, clevating screw; D, trail. p. 514 z Ponton-bridge, p. 1012. 

: : a, side view of penton; b, end view 
of ponton joists, flooring plank and 
timbers fastened upon flooring to 
p. 1020. keep it in place; c, plan of pontons; 

d, plan of flooring joists; f, plan of 
flooring boards, with timbers there- 
on, near sides of floor, to keep itin 
place. 





shot, 585. << 


Grenade and Fuse, Siege-gun-carriage, p. 597. 
x! p. 589. A, bolster. 





¢ Ew 
() aN Ravelin, p. 1089. 


3 A, A, bastions; bb, curtain; cc, tenailles; 
Redans, p. 1101. dd, caponniere; ¢, ravelin; F, redoubt in 
the ravelin; g g, covert way; / h, re-enter- 
ing places of arms; 7, 7, redoubts in do.; 
kk, ditch; 2/, ditch of ravelin; mm, mm, 
clacis; ss, exterior side; st, capital. 





s ) 
Sea-coast-carriage, for Casemate or Barbette, 
p. 597, 


A, carriage proper; B, chassis. 


padsgae 
e 


Cimcter, p. 1180. 











Hurdle, p. 645, Js 
Knapsack, 741, 










Saber, p. 1160. 


iN 


Lunette, p. 794. 
a “+ Limbers of Gun-car- 5 

James’s Level, 767. riage, p. 775. Javelin, 
p. 125. 


Sr Lances, 749. 








oi 













\ “Ws SM 
Percussion-bullet, p. 968. Palisade, p. 940. 












Percussion-lock, p. 968. Pistol, p. 991. 


Pee 


Poniard, p. 1011, 





No. 8. 
Shoulder Straps, as indicating rank in the United States Army, p. 1223. 

No. 1, Lieutenant-General. No. 2, Major-General. No. 3, Brigadier-General. No. 4, Colonel. 

No. 5, Lieutenant-Colonel (silver leaf), and Major (gold leaf), No. 6, Captain. No. 7, First 


p. 1045 Lieutenant. No. 8, Second Lieutenant. 


a 
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ae = eee Se 









Hippocrepian, 








Lieutenant. Master. Ensign. 


Shoulder Straps, as indicating rank in the United States Navy, p. 1223, 








MSs 


Stockade, p. 1309, 


1 | af tons { 3 


Swords, p. 1840. 

1, Saxon sceax; 2, English hanger, old form; 3, rapier, about 33 inch blade; 4, Eastern cimeter; 
5, cut and thrust sword, 30 to 32 inch blade; 6, saber, or cavalry broadsword, 33 to 86inch blade; 
7, heavy cavalry broadsword, 40 inch blade; 8, claymore, or Scotch broadsword, with basket hilt, 
40 inch blade; 9, falchion; 10, 11, navy cutlasses, 18 or 20 inch blade; 12, hari-kari, or Japanese 
disemboweler. 


Tangent-scale, p. 1352, 







» Pearl Oyster, 
Octopods, p. 906. p- 960. 








p i175. 








, . Helices, p. 619. > 2 
Cuttle-fish, p. 328. Bivalve, p. 136. Heteropod, p. 625. Triton, p. 1416, Trumpet-shell, p. 1420. 
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°6 cA 
Sonometer, p. 1259. AS a 


AD, wire; B, bridge; P, weights. Serpent, p. 1205. 













f trap, p. 1505. Whelk, p. 1507. 
Univalye, p. 1445. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Tambourine, p. 1352, Trombone, p. 1417, Bass-viol, 112. 
MYTHOLOGY, IDOLS, &c. 












Bassoon, p. 112, Bagpipe, p. 102. 


Huntsman’s Bugle, p. 172. 


Clarion, p. 236. 





‘ 
F Castanct, p. 203. 
Violin, p. 1477. 


: 









Guitar, 
p. 596. 






Hunting-horn, 645, 





1 


AAA AABAL, de 
Lah 8] fos, 





Ophicleide, p. 914. Lute, p. 


795, Kettle-drum, p, 737, 
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Nereid and Sea-horse, 
882. 


p.- 









ony ’ 


Fates, p. 499, 





iy 


Pluto and Proserpine, 
p. 1002. 





Y x” 


Griffin, p. 590, 





a 


phinx, p. 1270. 












THT TT 


=a mi 
Thalia, p. 1370. 


as 


< PTT a oD) 





3 7 Na 


Mercury, p. 830. 





Vishnu, p. 1479. 





“> 
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Ce 
(TTT 


Vulcan, p. 1485, Yama, p. 1532. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, OPTICS, &c. 


ji 


Camera Obscura, Exterior and Interior, p. 188. 









EW 


Convex, 289. 


—\ 


Convexo-con- 
caye, p. 289. 





‘ Accidental Point, Convexo-con- ; 
Anamorphosis, p. 49. p-1 vex, p. 289. Center of Gravity, p. 211. 





ORNITHOLOGY. 











Accipiter, p. 11. 
Gyrfalcon. Adjutant, p. 20. 





tf Aor 
Alcedo, p. 34, 
Kingfisher. 





Anseres, p. 56. Apteryx, p. 69, 


a, anser erythropus; 0, anas anser. 


























































































































Light, separated by a Prism into the 
seven primary Colors. 
a, prism; cd, spectrum; », violet; i, in- 


igo: b, ; een; y, yellow; 3 : : 
Gey, Cee a eT ety On Orange Prism, p. 1038. Pencil of Rays, p. 964. 








Refraction, p. 1106. 


5 b, vessel, eet part filled en 7, ra! 
of light in straight line; rps, ray of light refracted; 4 
g, perpendicular. aes Snow Crystals, p. 1251, 


217 







TEs oo 
11; Yee 





Bittern, p, 136, 








AN yee 


Albatross, p. 33, 








Auk, p- 93. 
Great Auk. 


A, A, primaries; B, B, 
tertials; C, C, lesser cov- 
erts; D,D, greater coverts; 
E, FE, bastard wing; F, F, 
scapulars; G, upper tail 
coverts; HH, under tail 
coverts; J, tail feathers. 
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Bobolink, or Rice-bird, 
p. 147. 


Cormorant, 
p. 294. 


Crane, p. 308. 





Falconida, p. 493. 


— \¥ - Head and foot of Ictinea 
Cuckoo, p, 321, Crested Curassow, p. 324, Fallow-finch, p. 494, Peregrine Falcon, p. 492. oemnes 






¥ 


ORNITHOLOGY — Continued. 


Bean Goose, p. 580, « 
7 
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a a ~ 
a 


Frigate-bird, p. 544, 


% WS 


Guillemot, p. 595. 





Guinea-fowl, 

















p. 596. 


























Hang-nest, or Balti- 
more Oriole, p. 606. 





Grallatory Birds, p. 584. 


Swallow-tailed Hawk, 
b, b, head and foot of crane; c, c, head and foot of stork. 


p. 612, Hen-harrier, p. 621, 












Hobby, p. 631. 
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Gigantic, or Great Brown 
Kingfisher, 739. 






One of the Laniidew, head 
and foot of, p. 751. 





Longirosters, p. 786, Lestris, p. 766. 


a, glossy ibis; b, plover; | American Lark, p. 753. Head of Skua Gull. 
ce, godwit. 









Jabiru, p. 722. 






Icteria, p. 653. 
Chattering Fly-catcher. 









Jackdaw, p. 722. _ 








Knot, p. 743. Lapwing, p. 752, Martin, p. 815, Jungle Fowl. 
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Vie 2 
Nut-cracker, p. 898. Ortolan, p. 923. 















Baltimore Oriole, p. 922. Ortyx, p. 923. 
California Quail. 





Ossifrage, p. 924, 





Mcliphagan, p. 827. 


Honey-eater. 




























































Merops, p. 831. 


Bee-cater. 


G 





Nests of Birds, p. 882, 
a, nest of thistlebird; b, nest of baya of India; c, nest of red-bird. 


Water Ousel, p. 926. Barn Owl, p, 934. Imperial Parrot, 951. 


American Oyster-catcher, p. 935. 
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SS 


















Plover, p. 1000. Pouter Pigeon, p. 1020- 
American Golden Plover. 





a 


Pelican, p. 963. 
American White Pelican. 





Pressirosters, p. 1032. Promerops, p. 1046. 
a, plover; b, lapwing; c, ring dotterel. 


Pewit, p. 978, 





Race-horse, or Steamer ae 
Duck, p. 1080. Water-rail, p. 1082, 






Rasorial Birds, p. 1087. 


a, a, head and foot of Gallus bankiva; }, b, head and foot of com- 
mon pheasant; c, c, head and foot of wild turkey; d, d, head and 
foot of common grouse. 








3 Wild-rock Pigeon. 
One of the Picide, p. 984, 
Imperial Woodpecker. 


i 


> 
S 


| 
UA 








PRA 


Tufted Poachard, p. 1003, Ifead and foot of the Macaw. 





a 
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= = SS 
Shearwater, p. 1216. 


Common Snipe, p. 1250. 
Shrike, p, 1224, 
Fork-tailed, crested Shrike. 











Scansores, p. 1176, Smevw, p. 1247. 


a, a, head and foot of cuckoo; 8, b, head and foot of green wood- 
pecker; c,c, head and foot of great jacamar. 











Rupicola, p. 1158, 
Cock of the Rock. 


Sparrow, p. 1266. 








European Spoonbill, p, 1276, 






Sandpiper, p. 1169, Scissor-tail, p, 1181, 


Stilt-bird, p. 1298, Stock-dove, p. 1800, 





vi ‘ 
Screech-owl, p. 1184. Secretary-bird, p. 1192, Black-neck Stilt. 





——= iy 
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(ON 
‘Thamnophile, p. 1870, 
Bush-shrike. 






299 


surf-duck, p. 13382. 



























































low, p. 1336. 
House Martin. 












oN 


d foot of, p. 1350. 







‘Trogon, p. 1417. 
Peacock, or Splendid Trogon. 


Tantalus, p. 1353, 
Wood Ibis. 







Tailor-birds 








and Nest, 1349, $ 
Tenuirosters, p. 1864. Tern, p. 1366, 
a, head of fork-tailed bee-eat- a 
er; 6, European nut-hatch; c, Tropic Bird, p. 1418, Gold-breasted Trumpeter, Common Cock Turkey, 
R. v. Kingfisher. : p. 1420, p. 1425, 






Water. rail, 


ORNITHOLOGY — Continued. 


p. 1497. 
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Wax-wing, p. 1498, 





Si, / 
odcock, p 


a, Canadian 
woodpecker ; 
6, lesser spotted 
woodpecker. 


Y) : 
Wren, p, 1528, 


Yellow-hammer, 
p. 1533, 
¥ 


PALEONTOLOGY. 










eee ia: 
" SS 





SSN) 


Pterodactyl, p. 1057. 


Trilobites, p. 1413, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRU- 
MENTS. 





Se 


Air-thermometer, p, 33, 


Air-pump, p. 22, 


Alembic, p. 35. 


ded scale; d, hor- 
izontal telescope. 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 





















Anemometer, p. 51. 


Co bebe ih 





















Clock or Watch 
Dial, p. 368. 











%, 
Nog Leo 


Cathetometer, ped 
p. 206, 


a, case; 0b, divi- 





Differential 
Thermometer, 372. 


se 





Discharger, and Leyden 
dar, p. 380. 


4 








Eudiometer, p. 468, Galvanic Pile, 556, Hydrometer, p. 648. 


A, scale; 2B, ball; C, stem; 
D, F, weights. 


nea 
tty 


SF 





Opera-glass, 
p. 914 










Receivers, p. 1095, 
a, cylindrical glass re- 
ceiver; 6, gas receiver; c, 
air-pump receiver. 


Hadley’s Quad- 
rant, p. 1069. 
t, index-glass ; 
h. horizon-glass; s, 
eight. 







Gunner’s Quad- 


Daniell’s Hygrom- 
rant, p. 1069, 


eter, p. 649. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRU= 
MENTS — Continued. 









Rain-gauge, 
p. 1083. 
a, cylinder; 
b,cork-ball and 
stem; c, fun- 


9= 
nel; d, cock. p. 1254. 
























TTT 


Whirling-table, p. 1510. 


@, foot-board; d, wheel; c, pulley; d, 
erm; €,f, uprights. 





Surveyor’s or Engi- Voltameter, p, 











"Wh ore * neer’s Transit Instru- 1483, 
mometer ment, p, 1404, a, a, graduated 
- glass tube; 0b, b, 
Fahren- binding screws; 
heit’s, cc, brass bar; d,d 
p. 1874, platina wires. 








alone. Tachometer, p. 1347. PLANTS, SHRUBS, FLOWERS, AND FRUITS. 


a, a, projections; b, b, toothed wheels; 
C, Jever-beam ; d, pole; e, rod; f, 
spring; g, endless screw; m, beam; n, 


| [ ring. 











, 


Sympiesometer, p, 1342, il (NA HN 
Tachometer, p, 1347. 













Anona, p. 55. 


nao ee ee nnrnene | 





ices Ee Sass ts aes po enlubace ants esa hos 
Le - = = s 





section of 
tube; E, Sour-sop. 
eye-piece; 
{ , small ‘ se 
mirror. Acacia, p.9. Agave, or American 
SS Aloe, p. 29. 
D Cc 
Tantalus’s Cup, Telegraph, Morse’s, p. 1859, Newtonian Telescope, 
p. 1853, p. 1360. 


oo 
Cactus, p. 182, 
Melon-thistle. 


Barle . Barometz, 110, 





Great Refracting Telescope at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Object-glass, twelve 
inches; focal distance, seventeen feet. 
P, 1360, 








Telescope at Observatory, Harvard Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Massachusetts, P1360, 





¥ 
A 2B 

N f : Aj +p] 
GC B K D Cc = To 

Astronomical Telescope, p. 1360, Gregorian Telescope, p. 1360. 

AB, object-glass; C D, converging eye- A B CD, section of tube; E, eye-piece; F, . 
glass; F G, distant object; H K, image of small mirror; G UH, large mirror, or object mir- i ree out 
the glass; eye at E. ror. Cockscomb, p, 246, Coffee, p. 247. Cotton-plant, p. 300, 


oa 
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p. 245, 





p. 335. p. 376, 


2 i@ 0! ee 

; BZ 
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Lichens, p. 770. : Vg 


1, Usnea barbata; 2, 3, Cladonia pyxidata; 
4, Parmelia pallescens. 





Flax, p. 520. 







} FS . ae poate 
: ; = , Boletus edulis; 3, Mor- 
p. 524, Flowering-fern, 524, Fly-trap, p.527.  chella esculenta,” 





¥ lower-de-luce, 





Mangel- 
drake, p. 807. wurzel, p. 808, 








Honeysuckle, p. 635. 






bry 
mum, p. 831, 
Fig Marigold. 


Common 
Mare’s- 
tail, p. 812. 





Hop, p. 687. Horse-tail, p, 639, Hyacinth, 
p. 647, 


Grapes, aie Tendrils, - Mustard, p. 870,- 








Myrtle, p. 872, 





WV 
Myrrh, p. 872, 
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PLANTS, FLOWERS, FRUITS, &c.— Continued. 






\ 
Rhubarb, or Pie-plant, p. 1137. 











Stramonium, p. 1304. 





WY 
p. 881. Rice, p. 1138. Leaf, Flower, and Fruit. 
Pitcher Plant. E t 





berry, p. 1806. 
Leaf, Flower, and Fruit. 











Nightshade, p. 886, 


f \ 
Noli-me-tangere, p. $89. 














Pink, p.989. 


N 


Tephrosia toxicaria, p. 1365. Thistle, p. 1376, 


; Common Teasel, p. 1358. 










Raspberry 


-s ooo. I plant, p. . ip, D. 1423, 
Fruit, p. 1087. Toad-stool, p, 1389 Tobacco-plant, p. 1390 Tulip, p. 1423. 





Rhododendron, 
p. 1136, 











- a : Th it of Truffle, p. 1419, no 
ae IM ore Giweet sop, B13. ie Venus’s Fly-trap, p. 1468. Victoria regia, p, 1474. 
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Bastinado, p. 113. 





i 







= 
Lig) r 
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Indian Badger, p. 102. 











rs 

Qy 
, 
y 
Cc. 


NG Si ‘ 


J) 12 





Beef, p. 120. 

1, neck; 2, shoulder-piece; 3, chine; 4, ribs; 5, clod; 
G, brisket; 7, flank; 8, loin, sirloin; 9, ramp; 10, round; 
il, leg; 12, foot; 13, udder; 14, shin; 15, cheek. 
















Ant-bear, p. 87. 
Great Ant-eater. 





C\ . 


Alpaca, p. 40. 






‘1, dag of pricket, or 
buck-fawn of second 
year; 2, horn of sorel, or 
of third year; 3, horn of 
sore, or of fourth year; 
4, horn of buck, or of fifth 
year and after; ¢, t, tines 
8, 5, S, snags. 


Antelope, p. 5% Buil-dog, p. 173, Buck, horns of, p. 170. 
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Ermine, p, 462, 
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Castor Beaver, p. 203. 















BA 


amelopard, p- 188. 








Civet, p. 234, 









A 


Virginia Deer, p. 344. 


7 


Edentate, p. 428. 
Chlamy phorus truncatus. 


Elephant, p. 435, 
Elephas Africanus. 


Elephant, p. 485, 
Elephas Indicus. 





Ferret, p. 506. 





Common Fox, p. 539, Fox-hound, p, 539, 





American Black Fox, p, 539, 








- Didelphis, p. 371. 





=e 


Kehidna, p. 426, 
Porcupine Ant-cater, 
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QUADRUPEDS — Continued. 





Hart, Antlers 
of, p. 609. 


1, at birth; 2, at one 
year; 3, at two years; 
4, at three years; 5, at 
four years; 6, at five 
years. 












— Sas 


English Greyhound, p. 589, 









Hippopotamus, p. 629, 








Lagostomys, p. 748. 





Jackal, p. 722. Lagomys, p. 747. Lemming, p. 764, Pine Marten, p. 815, 
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QUADRUPEDS — Continued. 


Marmot, p. 814, 


v 


Giniade Lynx, p. 796. Ring-tailed Maki, p. 803. 












SERN 







Z 73 
Heads of Monkeys, p. 854. 
1, Simiadz; 2, Cebidz; 3, Lemurida. 


“ 





Shrew Mole, p. 851, 


ZAEA\\\ ed \WYX 
Muntjac, p. 868. 





w= 


Nyighau, p, 898. 
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QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 



















& 
—— ays 
Orang-outang, 
p. 918. 
Polar Bear, p. 1005. 
Pangolin, p. 943, Peccary, p. 961. 
- 





Prairie-dog, p. 1022. 






Rabbit, p. 1079. 






Reindeer, P. 1110, 





S 


171, 


Sarigue, p. 1 
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quirrel, 1282. 


eR 
i; HH 





p. 1334, | Mae 










MA ede 
Yee Nb Sinai? ame 


a oa i 
UY Wy, 
Yak, p. 1532, 







‘Terrier Dog, p. 1867. 





oc = 


deat, p. 1514. 






p. 1522, 


Wil 





a, = 


Zebu, or Lndian Ox, p. 1536, Bridled Weasel, p. 1501. Wormwood-hare, p. 1526, 


Wolf-dog, p. 1522, Wombat, p. 1522, 
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RACES OF MEN. RELIGION.— UTENSILS, DRESS, &c., USED IN 
WORSHIP AND RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES. 







Aspergill, 
p. 81. 





en ae 
TT ed 
(oes 





My 








Polyps, p. 1009. 
a, astroide; b, caryophyllide. 







y 
== Ephod, p. 456. 
Faldstool, p. 493. Jewish High Priest and Ephod. Dalmatica, p. 332, 



















lige 


Teporstalal 838, 
Madrepore, p. 799 Millepora alciconus, 


eee (W(e-9 rere o-<] PRES 
— SY - 2 





p- 737. : SS ‘ 
Laver, and J sage Priest, Lecturn, p.761. Pagoda, p. 938. 
p. 756. 








YY; j 


radiata, p. 1081. 
a, actinia; b, coral; c, gorgonia; d, star-fish- 





Zodphytes, p. 1538, Monstrance, 856, Pyx, 1068. 
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RELIGION. —UTENSILS, DRESS, &c. — Continued. 























hy 


i 











Alligator, p. 38. 
Crocodilus lucius. 





Common or Ringed Snake, 
p. 1249, 


RS 


Black-snake, p, 138, 











Chameleon, p, 215. Tadpole, p. 1348. 
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SHIPS AND NAUTICAL AFFAIRS. 
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Futtock, p. 552. 


A, A, dead-eyes; B, 
B, futtock plates; C, 


Binnacle, p. 133. C, futtock shrouds. 


inte RAR 
Seb ee 


Anchor, p. 50. 


aa, stock; b, shank; c, c, flukes; Bark, p, 109. 
, d, arms. 








eos 
= Nut-buoy, 
aes p. 174, 
Bell-buoy, p. 17 

































































Keelson, p. 735. 
a, keelson; b, keel; c, false 
keel, 


Knots, p. 743. 


a, single knot; b, double 
knot; ¢, figure-of-8 knot; 
d, overhand knot; e, bow- 
line knot. 


Mainsail of a Sloop, 
p. 802, 


Marline-spikes, os Pinnace, p, 989, Punt, p. 1062, ; 


Gondola, p. 579, p. 813, 
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Prow of Ancient Gal- 
ley, p. 1055, 





—— 
a 


@)\ 2-08-45 











Sails, p. 1164, 


1, flying jib; 2, jib; 3, foretop-mast-stay sail; 4, 
fore-course; 5, foretop sail; 6, foretop-gallant sail; 
7, fore-royal; 8, fore sky-sail; 9, fore-royal stud- 
ding sail; 10, foretop-gallant studding-sail; 11, fore- 
top-mast studding-sail; 12, main-course; 13, main- 
topsail; 14, maintop-gallant sail; 15, main-royal; 
16, main sky-sail; 17, main-royal studding-sail; 
aa, Sam- 18, maintop-gallant studding-sail; 19, maintop- 

; Post mast studding-sail; 20, mizzen-course; 21, mizzen- 
80n’8 LOSt, top sail; 22, mizzen-top-gallant sail; 23, mizzen- 
p. 1168. royal; 24, mizzen sky sail; 25, mizzen-spanker. 


—S ——— 
23 8 22 
Ship, ground plan of, p. 1219, 


Pp, prow; l, larboard or port; s, starboard; 1, round-house; 
2, tiller; 3, grating; 4, wheel; 5, wheel-chains; 6, binnacle; 
7, mizzen-mast; 8, skylight; 9, capstan; 10, main-mast; 11, /; 

umps; 12, galley, caboose; 13, main hatchway; 14, wind- 
ass; 15, foremast; 16, fore-hatchway; 17, bitts; 18, bow- 
sprit; 19, headrail; 20, boomkins; 21, bows; 22, fore-chains; 


23, main-chains; 24, mizzen-chains. 
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Main Royal Mast 
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Ship’s Windlass, p. 1517. 








5S Cntivaer8 
Cub te ZY 

















— ==—S— 


Yacht, p. 1532, 





a, foretop-mast-stay sail: 6, maintop-mast- 
stay sail; c, maintop-gallant-stay sail; d, 
main-royal-stay sail; e, mizzen-stay sail; 7, 
_ mizzen-top-mast-stay sail; g, h, fore, main, 

, _ and mizzen-top-mast and top-gallant-mast 

Splice, p, 1274, ' back-stays; %, fore-stay; j, main-stay; ;, 
a, eye-splice; b, short mizzen-stay, 


splice. Schooner, p. 1180, 
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SIGNS USED FOR LETTERS BY THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
















Lanterns, p. 751. ~ 


a, hand-lantern; b, arm-lantern; ¢, 
breast-lantern. 





Levels, p. 767. 


a,s hc or air level; b, artil- 


lery foot level; c, penter’s- 
level; d, mason's level. 












Padloc aa 937. 





ei 






, Pinchers, p. 988. 
ya ; 1, carpenter’s pinch- 

{ ers; 2, shoemaker’s 
Pantograph, 944, Perambulator, 968. pinchers. eS 















Calking-iron, p. 186. 
a, joint of the plates; b, tool 
driven by a hand-hammer, 













Jack-plane, p. 994, 



































ni | | | | Copying-press, p. 298. 
Composing-stick, p. 263. > Corkscrew, 


: = D 
Drill, p. 413. p. 294, Crucibles, p. 318. ae C421 


Pliers, p. 1000. Pocket-knife, p. 1003. 









UTE IM, 
SATIRE 
é LN » 









Punches, p. 1061. Punch Pliers, p, 1061. 


Flambeau, 518, Forge, p. 534. Portable Forge, p, 534. Hookah, p, 636, Reamer, p. 1092, 








+ 


4s 


+e . 
TOOLS, VESSELS, INST 


\ 










cS 


eS t a 
Snarling-iron, 1250. 


NS SSS 


pate wnin g Fork, 
424 


p. 1424. 





Masow’s Trowel, p. 1418. 


Wrench, p. 1528, 


Type, p. 1480. 
TREES AND THEIR FRUITS. 













SS 


Date, Tree and Fruit, p. 335. Orange, 





Cinnamon, Leaf and 
Blossom, p. 231, 





% ' 


Vise, p. 1479. 


p. 917, 





Shaddock, p 


Magnolia Branch, Leaf, 
and Blossom, p. 801. 

















211, 
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European Larch, p. 752. 



















Plantain Tree, p. 995. 





- a + 
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TREES AND THEIR FRUITS— Continued. 










Vales 
HA 











ailway Car, p. 196. 
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Vegetable Ivory 
Nut, p. 1465. 


p. 1263. 
































AN ZF Clarence, p. 236, 
Oy 








Gladstone, p. 571. 
















Willow, p.1515, Yew, p. 1534, 





VEHICLES FOR LAND AND AERIATL LOCO- 
MOTION. 














=p f 
q Te ON 
nw iu fT I 

SUUTLHULA 










Velocipede, p. 1466, Victoria, p. 1474, Wagoncette, p. 1487, 





Break, p.161. _ 
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ARMS OF THE STATES OF THE AMERICAN UNION. 
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MINNESOTA KANSAS. 


m0s9 iy 
WASHINGTON 


LORADO 
Alki, [Ind.] By and by. 
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THE ARMS OF VARIOUS NATIONS, ROYAL PERSONAGES, ETO, | 
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1, United States; 2. Russia; 3. France; ,4. Spain; 5. Bavaria; 6. Great Britain; 7. Portugal; 8. Sweden; 9. Belgium; 10. East India Company; 11. Prussia; 
12, Prince Albert; 18, Holland; 14, Prince of Wales; 15. Austria; 16. Denmark; 17. Ionian Istes; 18, Sardinia; 19, Greece; 20. Turkey; 21. Brazil; 22. Tus- 
cany; 23. Mexico; 24, Naples; 25, Papal States; 26. Switzerland; 27. Venezuela; 28, Hanover, 
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STATIONARY STEAM-ENGINE, WITH PARTS NAMED. 
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SNOW, HAIL, DEW, HOAR FROST, ICE. Fi * 


Crystals of SNOW, delineated by Dr. Nettis, of Middleburg, 1740. 5 
wa se . yo ¥ 






NATTA TAH 























ICE. 
Nos. 54, 55, Crystals of ICE. ae 
Nos. 56,57, Forms produced in thawing. == * 


* 


a7 













> : ¥ 
1-9. Snow Crystals. 10-20, Ditto. 21-28. Forms of Hailstones. 29. Deposition of Dew, as aided or retarded by greater or less elevation of ground, shelter 
and other local circumstances; 30. As deposited in upper surface of glass globe; 31. On dead body of a beetle; 32. On bent sheet of paper. 33-37. Gradual de 
sition and increasing size of drops; 38-39. As deposited on the metallic side, or reverse, of a wooden cross attached to non-metallic side of gilt paper; 40. Around 
wafers placed on glass; 41. On plate of glass bearing smaller plate of metal; 42. On plate of metal screwed on wood; 48-53. Hoar Frost; 43, On a wooden railing; 
44, On druggist’s window ; 45, On chamfered edge of wooden post; 46, 47, On autumnal leaves; 48-53, On glass. 54-57, Ice Crystals, ’ 


a £ 
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Innustratinc THE Remains or THE Sronn anv or THE Bronzx Periops. 


[The relative proportion to the true size is given under each figure.| 
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Lingula Lavisii 
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annulatum ; Nipadites wabongtus 
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Graptulithus Zudensis 





cow Buomphalus pertangulatus. 







Calamifes 
cannetormis 
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Plestosaurus 
dolichodeirus 
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Mi | 
Ii Int I 


r i i i f f wheels and pinions; 18. Tho 
1-9. Illustrations of lever power. 10-15, Illustrations of pulley power. 16. Wheel and axle. 17. Wheel and axle applied to asystem o eels 
_ fasee of a watch, 19, Inelinsa plane; 20, The same Seactically applied, 21, Wedge. 22.Screw. 23, Bevel gearing. 24, Endless screw. 25. Compound Axle. 
7 2 - 


R ae ¢ . : . 
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a» ¢ 


_ & Parietal bone. 


_ 43, Trochanter major of os femoris. — 
_ 44, Body of os femoris. rE ¥ 5 
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. * ae ) ILLUSTRATE Terws APPLIED TO 2m Boa xe ré ate: 
_e “ a + “ ve Pr ar ’ ae , ae 
EXPLANATION. a a ‘Sale : 






Bones of the Head, Trunk, Legs, and Arms, “op it? ; = 


1. Os Re a scar bone. 

















8. Temporal bone. a a" 
- 4 Coronal suture. oes “ 





10. Condyloid process of lowers 
11, Angle of lower jaw. 

12. Symphysis of lower jaw. 

13, Four lower cervical yertebree (7 in all). ‘ 
14. Two u yper and two lower dorsal vertebrae (12 in all), 
15, Lumba ebre (6 in number). 
~ gs sacrum, 3 —Palse vertebra. 
17, Os coccygis, 

18. Cartilages of ribs. 

19. Ribs. 

20, First bone of sternum, 
21. Ree pone of sternum, 


. 


; — Breast bones. 


oO Cartilago ensiformis, 3 eos 
23. Clavicle: — ol ones. we 


24. Coracoid process of scapula — Shoulder blade. 
25. Acromion of seapula. 

26. Venter of scapula, anterior sure 
27. Head of os humeri— Arm bone. 


4 sift 
28. Body of os humeri. 
29. Condyles of os humeri. — 
30. Head of radius — Outer bone of fore-arm, 
31. Body of radius. . 
82. Ulna—Inner bone of fore-ar 
_ 33, Carpal ends of radiue'énd ulna, 
34. Venter of ilium. 
35. Anterior superior iPiesetiot jlium. 
36. Anterior inferior process of ilium, 


37. Symphysis pubis. ‘ 

38. Tuberosity of ischium. > Ee 
* z ~ “RS 

39. Brim of pelvis. Ae ‘ 


40. Foramen ovale. 





— 


41. Head of os femoris or thigh bone. 


42. Neck of os femoris. 


- 


‘AD. Conayles of osfemoris, ; 
46. Patella — Knee- ae rp ; 


side of leg. ‘2 are Jog : 
48. Body of tibia, ai x we ' 


49. Base of tibia. : 7 e ; 
50, Fibola nite én external side of leg. 


“* + 





s os 
“9. Metacarpal bones of Him) and eon 


f 10, First row of peal of vente 
11. Second row of phala ges of fingers. Bey 2 ‘ar 
. peird row of phalanges of thumb and fingers. 


Front View eat Foot ig. 3). 


ae 1. Spero articulated surface of astragalus, a 






oe *4p 
sng 5, Scaphoid bone. 
ae 6. Tuberosity of scaphoid bone. 


7. Internal cuneiform bone. a 
8. Middle cuneiform bones 


. ws xternal cuneiform bone. 
~*~ boid bone. pe ¢ 


Metatarsal bones. on 


Front View of Right Hand and Wrist (Fig. 2). 
Ze _~s at 
1. Scaphoid bone. 
2. Semilunar bone, 
3. Cuneiform bone, 
4. Pisiform bone. 













5. Os trapezium, 







6. Os trapezoides, f . Anterior portion of astragalus. ay nee First row of phalanges of (seme 
7. Os magnum, 2 <4 : 3. FS Sh errect bone. 13. Second row of phalanges. 
8. Unciform bone. = | 4, Commencement of groove of interosseous ligament. 14. Third row of phalanges. | 
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. 6 | _ MUSCLES OF THE HUMAN BODY. ; 


<i Te 
Side View of Full Figure (Fig. 5). 


* 4, Occipito-frontalis— Used to raise the eyebrows, wrinkle the 
skin of the forehead, and move the scalp backwai d 
’ forward. ae" ; 
2. Temporalis — Helps to elevate the lower jaw. 
8. Orbicularis palpebrarum — Closes the eyelids. _ 
4, Masscter —Helps to elevate the lower jaw and move it for- 


ward. . 
? 5. Sterno-cleido-mastoideus— A pair of muscles which together 
; bow the head forward; one acting by itself isable to turn 

: the head, and therefore the chin, to the opposite side. 
a 6. Trapezius — The trapezii muscles, acting together, draw the 
head directly backward; one of them, acting alone, inclines 


the head to the corresponding side; the superior part of 
the trapezius raises the point of the shoulder. 
7. Platysma myoides — Assists in fieprossing dbs angle of the 
uth. > 
8. Deltoides — Raises the arm, and aids in carrying it backward 
andforward. : ” 
9. Bic goxor cubiti, —Acttogether in bending the fore-arm. 


0. Brachialis anticus, 
. Triceps extensor cubiti— Antagonist of the two former; 
when the fore-arm is bent, the triceps, by drawing in the 


extremity of the ulna, is able to extend it on the humerus, 

_ and thus bring both parts of the limb into a right line, 

Supinator radii longus— <A flexor of the fore-arm. 

xtensor muscles of thumb. : 

‘Extensor muscles of wrist. 

Pectoralis major, Conjointly with teres major (situate at the 

. Latissimus dorsi. inferior and posterior part of the shoul- 
der) these muscles lower the arm when it has been elevyat- 

ed, press the arm closely to the side, and pectoralis major 

will by itself carry the arm along the side and front of the 


ae 








ae chest. 
rieertns magnus— Assists in advancing the scapula and 
; elevating the shoulder. : . 
18. Obliquus externus abdominis, )—Co-operate withthe other 
19. Rectus abdominis in its sheath, abdominal muscles in 
supporting the abdominal viscera. 
my 20. Glutzus medius, — The glutei act alternately on the thigh 
21. Glutzus maximus. bone and pelvis; 21, by the direction 
’ _of its fibers, is fitted to draw the thigh bone backward, 
whilst it turns the whole limb outward if it be kept 
; extended. 
_ 22, Tensor vagine femoris — Renders the fasciatense, and turns 
the limb inward. 
* IS. Vee externus — Contributes to extend the leg upon the 
igh. 
~ 24, Biceps flexor cruris— Assists in bending the leg on the thigh, 
: 7 and in turning the limb slightly inward and outward. 
25. Gastrocnemius.— Along with the soleus this muscle forms 


whe: calf of the leg; they jointly draw on the heel bone, 
w% lifting it from the ground, and cause the foot to represent 
; inclined plane, — 
26. Tibialis anticus — Co-operates with 31 in bending the foot on 
, the leg; acting separately, each gives a slight inclination 
ward the corresponding side. 
27, Extensor communis digitorum — Aids in extending the toes, 
and in bending the foot upon the leg, , 
28. Soleus. — See 25. ‘ 
ae peueeus popes, {— Act together in drawing the foot back. 
. ? 

SHAE: wus tertius—A flexor of the foct on the leg, co- 
» rating with 26. | he 
82, Abductor minimi digiti—Bends the little toe, and separates 
wy - a 

oe from the others. 7 
33, Extensor pollicis proprius— Extensor of the great toe. 

_ 34, Flexor communis digitorum—LBends the toes toward the 
- sole of the foot. x - 
a Tendo Achillis— Formed by junction of tendinous expan- 


sions of 25 and 26; the strongest tendon in the body. 


- 


dé _ Front View of Right Arm (Fig. 6). 


\ Deltoides. Sce 8 of previous section. 
Pectoralis major. See 15 of previous section. 
8. Coraco-brachialis — Smallest muscle of upper arm; assists in 

_ moving the arm forward and upward. i 
iceps flexor cubiti. See 9 of previous section, 
rachialis internus— Part of brachialis anticus; see 10 of 
revious section. 
‘riceps extensor cubiti. Sce 11 of previous section. 

onator radii teres—Turns the palm of the hand down- 
‘ ward, and aids in bending the fore-arm on the arm, 
~ 8. Supinator radii longus— Acts as antagonist to pronator of 4 

















Be vate at (7), turning the palm upward, itis also a flexor of 
_ the fore-arm. ; ; ‘ 8. Rectus femoris — Extend the leg upon 
ae xor carpi radialis— Bends the wrist, and becomes a flexor Front View of Right Leg (Fig. 4). 9, Vastus externus, the thigh; Tawa sttus 
of the fore-arm. 1, Glutzus medius. See 20 of first section. 10. Vastus internus, and sartorius () help 
10. Palmaris longus, with fascia— Bends the hand upon the fore- | 2. Tensor vagine femoris. See 22 of first to maintain the erect position of body. 
_arm, and aids in its pronation. section, — ; | 11. Biceps flexor cruris. See 24of first section, 
11. Flexor digitorum communis—Bends the fingers toward | 3. Psoas and iliacus—Bend the thigh on the | 12. Insertion of ligament of patella into tibia. 
“¢ palm, acts on the wrist, and assists in the bending of pelvis, and rotate the limb outward. | 13. Tibialis anticus. See 26 of first section. 
e arm, : 4, Pectineus— Contributes to bend the thigh | 14, Extensor communis digitorum. See 27 of 
exor carpi ulnaris— Bends the wrist, and becomes a flexor bone on the pelvis. . " first section. 
a of the fore-arm. 5. Adductor longus — One of the adductors | 15. Peroneus longus. See 29 of first section. 
0 Abductor pollicis manus— Carries the thumb outward and of the thigh. ; 16. Gastrocnemius. See 25 of first section. 
; forward from the palm : 6. Sartorius — Bends the leg upon the thigh; 17. Soleus. See 28 of first section. 
14, Flexor brevis pollicis — Flexor of first joint of thumb. it is known as ‘the tailor’s muscle.” 18. Peronzus brevis. See 30 of first section. 
_ 15, Palmaris brevis— A small cutaneous muscle connected with | 7. Gracilis— Acts along with adductor mus- 19, Abductor pollicis pedis—<Abductor of 
the muscles of the little finger, cles of thigh. great toe, 
. : , ® 
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